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KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION. 


I. CONSONANTS. 


b, d, f, k, 1, m, n, p, t, v, z Jiava their usual values. 


g as in ^ (ga'»). 

•}) as in thin (J>m), hnth (bap). 


(FOREIGN.) 

h . 

. ^o! (hoa). 

s 

... ihen (tSen), baMe (b?i5). 

n as in French nasal, e;iviro« (ahviron). 

r . 

. run (x»n), terrier "(teTisi). 

J 

... j/iop (Jpp), dit^ (dij). 

i*’ . 

, It. sera^//o (scrn'l^a). 

I 

. her (hai), farther (fauSsi). 

tj 

... c/iop (tj(>p), di/i-A (ditj). 

np . 

. It. si^aore (^sin^d're). 

s . 

. jee (sf), ferr (ses). 

s 

... virfon (vi-jan), de/euner {ieioTte). 

X .. 

. Ger. nch (ax), Sc. loch (lax, 

w . 

. a/en (wen). 


... jads^ (dgodj). 

X" . 

. Ger, ich (ixO) nicht (nex^t). 

hw . 

. w^en (hwen). 

■) 

... sin.j-iK^ (si-gig), thiKk (Jjigk). 

7 ■ 

. Ger. sa^n (za* 7 en). 

y .. 

, ^es (yes). 

Ug 

... (figgaj). 

7” ■ 

. Ger. le^n, rejnen (Ie' 7 yen, r<?* 7 ^nen) 


ORDINARY, 

a as in’ Fr. h \a mode (a la m^d’). 
ai ... aye=^^j (ai), Isfliah (aizara). 

X ... man (man), 
a ... pass (pas), chant (tjant). 

Qu ... loud (land), nozo (nau), 

V ... c«t ^»t), son (stm). 
e ... yet (yet), ten (ten). 
e ... survo^ (s5uvtf), Fr. attachj' (ata]<f). 
llg ... Fr. chef (Jjf). 
a ... ever (evaj), natian (ne'‘Jon). 
ai ... 7, ejie, (ai), hfnd (baind). 

II p ... Fr. eau de vie (d dp vf'). 
i ... sft (sit), ny^tfc (mistik). 
i ... Psyche (sai’k*), react (rfias'kt). 

0 ... achor (e‘’koi), merality (moraa'liti). 

01 ... oil (oil), l)o_y (boi). 

0 ... here (hi»'re), zeology (zeiplodji). 

g ... whot (hwgt), watah (wjtJ). 
i,?' -- gPt (g?t), seft (s^ft). 

II o ... Ger. Keln (koln). 
lie ... Fr. peK (pe). 
u ... fall (ful), beek (bak). 
iu ... deration (diur^’Jan). 

« ... unto (t^’nt?^), fr«gality (fr«-)« 
iu ... Matthif?:/ (mse’jnw), virtf/e (v5*iti?;). 

II ii ... Ger, Mwller (miider). 

\\it ... Fr. d«ne (d/Vn). 
o (see To, e®, o®, u®) ) tt i t 
>, « (see V, o“) \ P* 3- 

* as in able (o^Vl), eaten (?t’n)= voice-glide. 


IL VOWELS. 

LONG. 

as in alms (amz), bar (bar). 


V ... ca/rl (k5il), fur (fi^i). 

e (e»)... th^e (?Je®j), p^or, pare (pe»-i). 
e(e^)„, r«n, rain (r^'n), ihe^ ('^5^0. 

/ ... Fr. fajre (ffO* 

0 ... f/r (faz), fern (farn), ^arth (aJjj). 


I (U) ... hier (bloj), ckar (klloj). 

i ... thiVf (|>/1), see (sj), 

o(oo),.. b^7ar, bore (booj), glary (glo^’ri). 

o(oa),,, sa, s^mf (sau), sa«l (s^«l). 

9 ... wa/k (wgk), wart (wpjt). 

p ... short (Jjwt), thara (f^Jn). 
lid ... Fr. ca^wr (kdr). 

lia ... Ger, Gc’thc (g^te), Fr. je/!ne (jon). 
u (u®) ., ^ooz (puoj), m^»arish (muo’rij). 
iu, ‘u ... pwre (piu»j), l«re (rUor). 
it ... two moons (til m;7nz). 
i«, U7... fezu (fuJ), l«te (lh7t). 

II ... Ger. gr/7n (gran), Fr, ];« ( 3 «). 


OBSCURE. 

a as in amceba (arnrha). 
a ... accept (^se'pt), maniac (m<?*’ni»k). 


V ... datr^m (d(f**tr;m). 

0 ... moment (m^a*ment), several (several), 

1 ... separate (o^'.) (se'par^t). 

6 ... addtfd (x*ded), i?state (est^’t). 


1 ... vanity (vs’niti). 

1 ... remain (ri’mff'm), btflieve (biTr’v). 

6 ... theory ())r*6ri). 

^ ... violet (vai’tlet), parady (px'r^di). 

2 ... authority (9]>ariti). 

^ ... connect (k^ne’kt), amaz^in (x’maz^n). 


ii, *u verdiire (va*rdiui), measz/re (ine*3*ui). 
it ... altogether (plti7ge*S9i). 

... circwlar (sa’jkiinai). 


i> the 0 in saft, of medial or doubtful length. 


1 Only in foreign (or earlier English) words. 


In the Etymology, 

OE. €f Of representing an earlier a, are distinguished as g, p (having the phonetic value of g and p, or p, above) ; as in pnde from audi (OHG. anitf 

Goth, andei-s), mpnn from manUf pn from an. 



SIGNS, &c, 


LIST OF 


a. [in Etymol.] ... 

= adoption of, adopted from. 

a (as a 1 300) 

= ante, before. 

a.j ad/.j adj 

= adjective. 

absoLj absol 

= absolutely. 

abst 

= abstract. 

acc 

= accusative. 

ad. [in Etymol.]... 

= adaptation of. 

adv.f adv 

= adverb. 

advb 

= adverbial, -ly. 

AF., AFr 

= Anglo-French. 

Anat 

= in Anatomy. 

Antiq 

in Antiquities. 

aphet 

= aphetic, aphetized. 

app 

= apparently. 

Arab 

= Arabic. 

Arch 

= in Architecture. 

arch 

= archaic. 

Archeeol. 

= in Archseology. 

assoc 

= association. 

Astr, 

= in Astronomy. 

AstroL 

= in Astrology. 

attrib 

= attributive, -ly. 

bef. 

= before. ' 

Biol, 

= in Biology. 

Boh 

= Bohemian. 

BoC, 

— in Botany. 

Build. 

== in Building. 

r (as c 1 300) 

=* circa^ about. 

c. (as 13th c.) 

= century. 

Cat. 

= Catalan. 

catachr. 

= catachrestically. 

Cf., of. 

= confer, compare. 

Chem 

= in Chemistry. 

cl. L. 

=s classical Latin. 

coqn. w 

= cognate with. 

collect, 

= collective, -ly 

coUoq 

-= colloquially. 

comb 

= combined, -ing. 

Comb 

= Combinations. 

Comm 

= in commercial usage. 

comp 

= compound, composition. 

compl 

= complement. 

Conch 

•■= in Conchology 

Conor. 

= concretely. 

conj. 

=s conjunction. 

cons 

= consonant. 

Const., Const. ,. 

= Construction, construed 
with. 

Cry St, 

= in Crystallography. 

(D.) 

= in Davies (Supp. Eng. 
Glossary). 

Da 

= Danish. 

dat 

— dative. 

def. 

s= definite. 

deriv 

« derivative, -ation. 

dial., dial. 

= dialect, -al. 

Diet 

= Dictionary. 

dim 

= diminutive. 

Du 

= Dutch. 

Eccl, 

in ecclesiastical usage. 

ellipt 

= elliptical, -ly. 

e. midi 

= east midland (dialect). 

Eng 

= English. 

Ent 

in Entomolog)'. 

erron 

= erroneous, -ly. 

esp,, esp 

=s especially. 

etym 

= etymology. 

eupliem 

= euphemistically. 

exc 

= except. 

f. [in Etymol.] , 

« formed on. 

f. (in subordinate 

entries) 

.. s= form of. 

fem. {rarely f.) 

.. *= feminine. 

f‘S- 

.. = figurative, -ly. 

F., Fr 

.. =s French 

freq 

.. = frequently. 

Fris 

.. = Frisian. 

G., Ger. 

.. — German. 

Gael 

.. = Gaelic. 


abbreviations, 


gen = genitive. 

gen = general, -1)'. 

gen, sign = general signification. 

Geol. = in Geology. 

Geom = in Geometry. 

Goth - Gothic (= Mocso-Gothic). 

Gr. “ Greek. 

Gram - in Grammar. 

Heb Hebrew. 

= in Heraldry. 

jlerb ~ "ntl' herbalists. 

ffort. ! . = in Horticulture. 

imp = Imperative. 

impers = impersonal. 

impf. = imperfect. 

ind. = Indicative. 

indef. = indefinite. 

inf, = Infinitive. 

infl = influenced. 

int, = interjection. 

intr = intransitive. 

It — Italian. 

J.j (jV) = Johnson (quotation from). 

(Jam.) = in Jamieson, Scottish Diet. 

(Jod ) .. . = Jodrell (quoted from). 

L. ...'. - Latin. 

(L.) (in quotations) = Latham’s edn. of Todd’s ■ 

lang. = language. [Johnson. 

LG = Low German. 

lit = literal, -ly. 

Lith - Lithuanian. 

LXX = Septuagint. 

Mai = Malay. 

masc. {rarely m.) = masculine. 

Math — in Mathematics. 

ME = Middle English. 

Med, = in Medicine. 

med.L = medimval Latm. 

Mech = in Mechanics. 

Meiaph = in Metaphysics. 

MHG = Middle High German. 

midi = midland (dialect). 

Mil, - in militaiy usage. 

Min = in Mineralogy. 

mod = modem. 

Mus = in Music. 

(N.) = Nares (quoted from) 

n. of action = noun of action, 

n. of agent = noon of agent. 

Nat, Hist = in Natural History. 

Naut = in nautical language. 

nent. {rarely n.) = neuter. 

NF., NFr = Northern French. 

N. O = Natural Order. 

nom — nominative. 

north = northern (dialect). 

N.’ T = New Testament. 

Numism = in Numismatics. 

obj = object. 

Obs,, obs„ obs. ... = obsolete, 

occas = occasional, -ly. 

OE. = Old English ( = Anglo- 

Saxon). 

OF. , OFr. ■= Old French. 

OFris = Old Frisian. 

OHG = Old High German. 

Olr = Old Irish. 


ON = Old Norse (Old Icelandic). 

ONF = Old Northern French. 

Opt, = in Optics. 

Omitk = in Ornithology. 

OS =• Old Saxon. 

OSl = Old Slavonic. 

O. T = Old Testament. 

OTeut = Original Teutonic. 

orig = original, -ly. 

Palaont = in Palseontology. 

pa- PPls passive or past participle. 

pass = passive, -ly. 


pa. t 

“ past tense. 

Path 

— in Pathology. 

perh 

= perhaps. 

Pers 

= Persian. 

pers, 

= person, -al. 

pf. 

^ perfect. 

Pg. 

— Portuguese. 

Philol, 

= in Philology. 

phonet 

= phonetic, -ally. 

phr, 

= phrase. 

Phren 

= in Phrenology. 

Phys, 

=> in Physiology. 

pl-,/^- 

= plural. 

poet, 

= poetic. 

pop 

= popular, -13-. 

ppl, a,, ppl. adj.. 

= participial adjective. 

pple 

= participle. 

Pr. 

= Proven 9al. 

prec 

-- preceding (word or article). 

pfcf, 

= prefix. 

prep 

= preposition. 

pres 

-= present. 

Prim, sign 

= Primary signification. 

priv 

= privative. 

prob 

= probably. 

pro 7 t 

== pronoun. 

pronunc 

— pronunciation. 

prop 

= properly. 

Pros, 

in Prosody. 

pr. pple 

present participle. 

Psych 

— in Psycholog)’. 

q-v 

= quod vide, which see. 

(IL) 

=5 in Richardson’s Diet. 

K.C. Ch 

= Roman Catholic Church. 

re fash 

— refashioned, -ing. 

red., refl 

= reflexive. 

reg. 

= regular. 

repr. 

= representative, representing. 

Rhet 

= in Rhetoric. 

Rom 

= Romanic, Romance. 

sb., 

= substantive. 

Sc 

= Scotch. 

SC 

•= understand or supply. 

ting, 

- singular. 

Skr. 

--= Sanskrit. 

Slav 

= Slavonic. 

Sp 

= Spanisli. 

sp 

= spelling. 

spec, 

= specifically. 

subj 

= subject, subjunctive. 

subord, cl, 

= subordinate clause. 

snhseq 

= subsequently. 

subst. 

= substantively. 

suff. 

= suffix. 

superl 

= superlative. 

R»rg, 

= in Snrgeiy. 

Sw 

= Swedish. 

s.w. 

= south western (dialect). 

T. (T.) 

= in Todd’s Johnson. 

ieckn 

= technical, -1)'. 

Theol, 

= in Theology. 

tr. 

“ translation of. 

trans 

= transitive. 

iransf 

= transferred sense. 

Rriq, .... 

= in Trigonometry. 

Typog 

= in Tvpoeraphv. 

uU 

= ultimate, -ly. 

unkn 

= unknown. 

U.S 

= United States. 

•u,, vb 

= verb. 

V, sir,, or zi> 

— verb strong, or weak. 

vbl, sb, . 

= verbal substantive. 

var 

— variant of. 

wd 

= word. 

WGer. .. 

= West Germanic. 

w.midl. 

= west midland (dialect). 

WS. 

West Saxon. 

(Y.) 

= in Col. Yule’s Glossary. 

Zool, . 

— in Zoology. 


Before a word or sense. 

f = obsolete. 

li =- not naturalized. 

In the quotations. 

* sometimes points out the word illustrated. 


In the list of Forms. 

1 = before iioo. 

2 = 12th C. (rlOO to l20O). 

5 — 13th c. (1200 to 1300). 

5-7 = tfith to 17th century. (See General Explan- 
ations, Vol. I, p. xx.) ^ 


^ In the Etymol. 

indicates a word or form not actually found, but 
^of which the existence is inferred. 

“- extant representaiive, or regular phonetic 
descendant of. 


The printing of a word in Small Capitals indicates that further informaUon will Kp a . 

oe lound under the word so referred to. 



L. 


L (el), the twelfth letter of the modem and the 
eleventh of the ancient Roman alphabet, 
represents historically the Gr. lambda and nlti- 
mately the Semitic lamed. The earliest kno'wn 
Semitic forms of the character are Z and U j both 
these occur in early Greek inscriptions ; the latter 
was adopted from the Greek into the Latin alpha- 
bet, and is the ancestor of the modem Roman 
forms, but in Greece itself was superseded by the 
inverted form P, which eventually became A. 

The sound normally expressed by the letter is the 
* point-side* consonant, i.e. a sound produced by 
the emission of breath at the sides, or one side, of the 
oral passage when it is partially closed by contact or 
the ‘point’ of the tongue with the gums or palate. 

In phonetic treatises / is used as a general name for con* 
sonants produced by lateral emission of breath, whether the 
stoppage is produced (as above) by the ‘point or by some 
•other part of the tongue; thus we speak of a * guttural /’ 
and a ‘palatal V as occurring in various foreign languages. 

The ‘point-side’ consonant admits of considerable diver- 
sity in mode of articulation and consequently in acoustic 
quality. The Eng. / differs from that of Fr. and Ger. in 
being uttered with the ‘front’ of the tongue more concave; 
hence its sound is ‘duller’ or ‘thicker*. Its precise place 
of articulation varies according to the nature of the adjacent 
sounds. In Eng, it is normally voiced; an unvoiced I 
occurring only as a ‘glide’ connecting the voiced / with a 
preceding or following unvoiced consonant. Like r and 
the nasals, / may be used as a sonant or vowel (in the 
phonetic notation of this Dictionary indicated by ’ 1 ) ; but 
this occurs only in unstressed syllables, as In little (U't'l), 
buckled (bvk’ld). 

The mod. Eng. / represents not only the OE. /, but the 
OE. hi (eply ME. //;) and wl,^ 

In certain combinations an ori^nal / has regularly become 
silent, after having modified the sound of the preceding 
vowel. In most of these cases the / is still written, and 
serves to indicate the pronunciation of the preceding vowel. 
The following combinations of letters (when occurring in 
the same syllable, or in derivatives of words in which they 
were tautosyllabic) may be regarded as compound phonetic 
symbols of almost unvarying value : al/ (af ), alve (av), ahn 
(am), a/t, (5k), aulm (^m), olk {S^V). In many dia- 
lects, esp. in Sc., the instances in which an original /regu- 
larly disappears are much more numerous than in standard 
Eng. ; cf. Sc. a^v/iCyfoUy ca\ etc, ; in Sc. the regular repre- 
sentative of ol{,l is envy as in Jowk, jfezv. 

I, 1. Illustrations of the literary use of the letter. 
c xooo iELFRic Grain, iii. (Z.) 6 Semivocalcs syndon seofan : 
fy /, vty n, r, s, Jt. XS30 Palscr, 32 The soundyng of this 
consonant L. Ibid. 46 So often as / cometh before k havyng 
his aspiracion..it is the errour of the printers whicbeknowe 
nat their owne tonge. 1588 Shaks. L,. L. iv. ii. 60 If 
Sore be sore, then ell to Sore, makes fiftie sores O sorell: 
Of one sore I an hundred make by adding but one more L. 
1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeaii's Fr. Chirurg. 24/1 Wordes in 
the which manye R. R. R. and L. L. L. come. ig.. Gude 
4- Godl. B. Calendar (S. T. S.), Where ye shal finde a 
Capital L there begine for the finding of Lent. 1727-52 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. jC, The French louis d'ors have a cross 
on them consisting of eight L’s interwoven, and disposed in 
form of a cross. 1892 Daily Ne^us 5 Sept. 5/2 There are 
pedantic persons who would bid us pronounce the *i' in 
‘salmon’. 1897 Spectator 2 Jan. 13/1 For the sake of 
Learning, with a capital ‘ L 

2. An object shaped like the letter L. (Also 
written dll) a. An extension of a building at right 
angles to the main block, giving the whole the shape 
of the letter L. 

1879 Webster, Suppl. s.v.y L (of a house). X883 Harper^s 
Mag. Feb. 358/2 An L of the house where she was bora is 
still standing. 

b. A pipe-joint connecting two pipes at right 
angles ; an elbow-joint (Knight Did. Jilech, Suppl. 
1S84). 

3. attrib. and Comb., as Dskaped adj. ; h desk, 
a reading-desk of which the ground-plan is of the 
form of the letter L. 

VOL, VI. 


1874 Micklkthwaite Mod. Par. Ch. tx. 57 That glorious 
compromise called an L desk. x882 Macm. Mag. XLVI, 
332/2 It is..an L-sliaped room, AllbufPs Sysf. Med, 
IV. 347 An L>shaped pad. 

II. Symbolical uses. 

4. Us^ like the other letters of the alphabet to 
denote serial order ; applied e.g. to the twelfth (or 
more usually the eleventh, either I or J being o^ten 
omitted) group or section in classification, the 
eleventh sheet of a book or quire of a MS., etc, 

1850 Forsjiau. & Maddem Wycli/*s: Bible Pref. >ncxi, 
(Manuscripts] E, L, and P frequently agree together in 
differing from the other copies. X890 N. B. Daily Mail 

16 Feb. 5, Companies L, D, and H of the Californian Volun- 
teers. x8^ Sir A. VIest KecolL I. iv. 104 He had carefully 
put it (an umbrella] away under the letter L. 

5. In Cryst., A, >&, /are used to denote the quan- 
tities which determine the position of a plane. 

1868 Dana Min. Introd. 28. 1895 Story-Maskelyne 

Crystallogr. a. 19. 

6 . The Roman numeral symbol for Fifty. 

As in the case of the other Roman numeral symbols, this 
was originally not the letter, but was identified with it owing 
to comcidenccof form. In the ancient Roman notation L 
(with a stroke above) represented 50,000. 

1484 Caxton Fables 0/ Page iv, xl or 1 crownes. 

III. 7. Abbreviations. 

L.ssN'arious proper names as Lionel, Lu^*, etc. 1 /.=+ Lord, 
Lordship (pi. LL.); t lawful (money); in Bot., Linnaeus; 
Latin; in Stage directions, left ; In abbreviations of degrees, 
Licentiate, as L. D. S. » Licentiate of Dental Surgery ; 
(C/fCwn) Lithium. L or 1 (L. ///mlsspound of money (t for- 
merly also in weight, now lb.), now often repr. by the 
conventional sign e.g. xoo/. or;Cioo; see also l. s. d. 
The three Vs (see quot. 1867). 1 = in ship’s log-book, 

lightning; in references, line, as bk. 4, 1. 8 ; inso!mization,lx 
l.b. w. (CWr^r/), leg before wcket; l.c. {Printing, lower 
case. L. C. M, (Arith.), least common multiple. L. M. 
{Prosody), long metre. See also LL., LXX. 

1527 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) 1 . 117 My lord, we your 
seruandis. .hes ressauit your I. guid mj^id. .touching your I. 
brig of Dee, xSS4in W. Select. Rec.Ox/orditZ It 

was. .ordered by theL.L. X577 Ibid. 389 Appointed by order 
from their LLs. x6oi R. Johnson Kingd.^ Coniniw. (1603) 
A b, If your L. vouchsafe to receive it. xSsj'HEXLVKAnsw. 

61 Your dealing with my LL, the Bishops. ibB^Acts 
Tonnage tr Poundage 86 Alabaster the Load. .02/. oor. oorf. 
1684 R. Waller Ess. Nat. Exper. 103 A mass of 500/. 
of Ice. X70X Dr, Wallis in Cdleci. (O. H. S.) I. 329 An 
allowance of 20 ^ a year, a X7X5 Burnet (hvn Time (1724) 
I. 591 An 100000 L was given. 1774 Connect. Col. Rec. 
(1887) XIV. 299 To pay said sum of;^S4 14 o, L. money. 
1795 in Lillywhile Cricket Scores (1862) I. ipo Hon. J. 
Tufton, Ibw, b Wells ... 3, 1858 Simmokds Diet. Trade, 
L, A. C., an abbrerialion used by the dispensing surgeon 
or chemist, implying that he is a ‘licentiate of the Apothe- 
caries Company’. 186$ Derby Mercury 26 Apr., A . . divi- 
dend of ij, in the E' *867 Smyth Sailor^s IFord-bk., L. 
The three L’s were formerly vaunted by seamen who 
despised the use of nautical astronomy ; viz. lead, latitude, 
and look-out. ., Dr. or Captain Halley added the fourth L — 
the greatly-desired longitude. xSyo Hooker Stud. Flora 
127 Crataigus, L, Hawthorn, Whitethorn. 1885 Lazo yml. 

17 Jan. 38/2 A salary of 4/. a week. 189X W. G. Grace 

Cricket i. in Outdoor Games 17 You should all know how 
difficult it is to get any one l.b.w, when (etc.]. ! 

(la), sb. Mtts. [Orig- the first syllable of L. 
labii : see Gamot.J The name given by Guido 
d’ Arezzo to the sixth note in his hexachords, and 
since retained in solmization as the sixth note of 
the octave ; also (now rarely') used as in Fr. and 
It. as a name of the note A, the sixth note of the 
‘ natural * scale of C major. 

C1325 InRel.Ant. 1.292 Sol and ut and la. 1597 Morley 
Introd. Mits. (1771) 4 There be in Musicke but vi. Notes, 
which are called vt, re, mi, fa, sol, la. X605 Shaks. Lear 1. 
ti. 149 O these Eclipses do portend these divisions. Fa, Sol, 
La, Me. c 2645 Howell Lett. (1650) II, Iv, 77 The other. . 
will drink often musically a health to every one of these 
6 notes, Ul, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La ; which, with his reason, 
are all comprehended in thb exameter, Ut Relcvei Miserwn 


Fatum Solitosgue Lahores, 1812 Busby Did. Mus. (ed. 3) 
s.v. Solmization, Of the seven notes in the French scale, 
only four were for a while used by us, as mi, fa, sol, la. 

Zi3» (la, la), int. [Cf. Lo (OE. Id and early 
ME. la).2 An exclamation formerly used to in- 
troduce or accompany a conventional phrase or an 
address, or to call attention to an emphatic state- 
ment ; t also la you. In recent use, a mere ex- 
pression of surprise. Now only dial., vulgar, and 
arch. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. i. i. 86, I thank you alwaies 
with my heart, la : with my heart. Ibid. 324 You doe 
your selfe wrong indeede — la. x6or — Tzvel. N. in. iv. 
Ill La j'du, and 5’ou speake ill of the diuell, how he 
takes it at heart. 1694 Congreve Double Dealer iv. ii, 
O la now 1 I swear and declare, it shan’t be so. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones iv. xii, La, ma’am, what doth j’our 
la’yship think. 2839 Dickens Nick. Nick, x, La, Miss La 
Creevy, how very smirking. 1844 Willis Lady Jane 
II. 311 He’d a caressing way — but, la ! you know it’s A sort 
of manner natural to poets I x88i Besant & Rice Chapl. 
Fleet III, 239 ‘ La, sir,’ she asked, ‘ Is it the voice of your 
sweetheart?’ 

fb. Repeated {a) as a refrain; {b) as an ex- 
pression of derision. Obs. (Hence La-la adJ., 
» ‘ so-so poor.) 

2578 Glide d* Godl. B. (S. T. S.) 238 Christ .. Quhilk 
meiklie for mankynde, Tholit to be p>Tide, On Croce Cruel- 
lie. , l.a. La. 83 La Lay La. 2607 Shaks. TVwc’/ihl 

i. 22 (He] hath sent to your iJorsbip to furnish him : nothing 
doubting your present assistance therein. Luc. X-a, la, la, 
la: Nothing doubting sayes hee? 

La, obs, form ol Law, Lat v., Lo int. 

Laace, obs. form of Laoe. 

Laache, obs. f. Latch v. ; var. Lashe Obs., lax. 
Laad, Laade, obs. forms of Load, Lade. 

11 Laager (la*gsj), sb. Also lager. [S. African 
Du. lager = G. lager, Du. leger (see Leaguer).] A 
camp, encampment ; among the S. African Boers, 
a temporary lodgement in the open marked out by 
an encircling line of wagons. 

2850 R. G. Gumming HunteFs Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) I. 202 
Tbeir tents and waggons were drawn up on every side of 
the farm-house. . . The Boers informed me that all their 
countrymen, and also the Griquas, were thus packed to- 
gether in ‘ lagers ’, or encampments. 2883 Standard 7 Sept, 

5 Captain hlansell, with the native police force, has been 
obliged to go into laager at Ekowe for safety. 2892 R. W. 
^luRRAY S. Africa 177 httager was formed that same even- 
ing about five o'clock. 2^9 Times^ 25 Oct. 5/2 Our men 
dashed fonvard to carrj' the laager wth bayonets, 

II Laager (la'g3-*)> tt* [f* Laager sb."] irans. To 
form (wagons) into a laager ; to encamp (persons) 
in a laager ; also with up. Also absol. or inir. 
Hence Iiaa*gered ppl. a., Laa*gering vbl. sb. 

2879 Daily News i M ar., The waggons were not ‘ laagered * 
or drawn up so close as to make it difiicult to force the 
camp. i88x Coniemp. Rev. Feb. 222 llie laagered waggon 
their sole protection. 2^3 Standard 27 May 5/4 Four 
hundred Boers, laagered in Stilleland, have threatened to 
attack Mankoroane. 2894 Daily Kavs 74 Sept. 5/2 The 
Army Service Corps were drilled in laagering. 1896 T ablet 
22 Feh. 290 We stopped firing at about seven o’clock, and 
laagered up for the night. 

Laak, obs. form of Lack, Lake. 

Laan, Laar, obs. forms of Lawn, Lore. 

Laard, Laas, obs. forms of Lard, Lace. 

Laat, XiaalJ, obs. forms of Late, Loath. 

Lab (l®b), sb. Obs, or dial. Also 4-5 labbc, 

8 labb. [Belongs to Lab i/.] A blab, tell-^Ie. 

c 1386 Chaocee Mithras T. 313 , 1 nam no labbe No though 
I seye I am not lief to gabbe. c 24*2 Hocclf.ve s 

JFi/eKss. I neuere was yit of my tonge a labbe. C2440 
Pro/np.Parv. 282/2 Labbe, or he that can kepe no co^-sel, 
anubicus. 2746 Exmoor R^dding^p.S.)z 5 ^s 
thenk tha had’st a be rich a I-abb o ^ 

Halliwell, Lab, a tittle-tattle ; a blab. Also called a bb- 
o-the-tongue. Jf'est, 
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+ Lab (iKb), o. Ohs. [? Onomatopceic ; cf. 
Du. labben = klappen ‘ garrire, blaterare, fabulari ’ 
(Kilian),] (raus. and iitir. To blab. Hence 
La-bbiug///. a. 

1377 Lancc. P. pi. B. -xi. 102 No binge bat is pryue pubhce 
bow It neuere, Neyther for loue laude [tl/.S*. B. lab] it nou3t 
tie lattice it for enuye, 1393 Ibid. C. xiil. 39 Nober for loue 
habbe bit out ne lacke hit for non ennye. c 1386 Chaucer 
Epil. Mcrch. T. jo Of fair tonge a labbyng sbrewe is she. 
c 147S Partmay 3751 By your labbyng tonges iongling. 

Laba^st (Ise’badist). Eccl. Hist. [ad. F . Laba- 
diste, f. Labadie : see -1ST.] A follower of Jean de 
Labadie (1610-74), '"^bo seceded from the Roman 
Church and founded a sect holding Quietist views. 
So la-badism, the doctrines or practice of Labad- 


IMS. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Sup/>.y Labadhis, 2882-3 Schaff 
in Eitcycl. ReL Knowl. 11, 1604. 
tLa*bant, a, Obs~^ [ad. L. lahant-eni^ pr. 
pple. of labdre^ 

2727 B.ailey vol. II, Lahani, sliding, falling down, wavering. 
Iiabarde, obs. form of Leopard. 

Labarintli, obs. form of Labyrinth. 

II Labarum (lEebarom). [L. ; = Gr. \al 3 ap( 5 v, of 
unknown origin.] The imperial standard adopted 
by Constantine the Great (306-337 a.d.), being 
the Roman military standard of the late Empire 
modified by the addition of Christian symbols ; 
hence gen.^ a symbolical standard or banner. 

1658 Phillips, Labanwi, a military streamer, or flag, 
also a Church Banner, or Ensign. 2682 Wheler ^oupt, 
Grcecfii. 289 On the South-side, .is theLabanim; which is a 
Knot, consisting of the first Letters of Xpio-To?, which the 
Christian Emperours, from Constantine, placed in their 
Banners. 2835 Browning 54 A labarum was not 
deem’d Too much for the old founder of these walls. 2830 
Sir J. Stephen Ess, Eccl. Bioz, (ed.^ 2) I. 347 The Labarum 
of Luther was a banner mscrioed with the legend, ‘Justifi- 
cation by Faith’. 1850 Leitck tr. C. O. MUlleds Anc.Art 
§ 213. 206 Constantine wears the labarum and the phoenix. 
2869 Farrar Fam, Sp. (1873) iii. 106 That body of sacred 
truth. .should now be inscribed upon the common labarum, 
f Iiaba*scate, v. Obsr^^ [erron. f. L. laba^ 
scercy inceptive f. lahdre to totter.] intr. ‘ To 
begin to fall or slide* (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
t liabasceiicy. Obs, rarer^, [ad. L, '^laba^ 
scentia, noun of state f. labaseSrt to totter: see 
-ENCT.] Tottering state or condition. 
a 1657 R. Lovcday L«iU (1663) Z74 He that can take 
commission from his own sloth, to let fall the thred of a 
friendly intercourse, betrayes a labascency and a languor in 
his amicable resentments. 

II Labba (lae'ba). [? Native name.] One of the 
cavies, Ccelogenys 0 aca, native to Guiana. 

2825 VVaterton IVanderines i. (2870) 92 The Tapir, the 
Labba, and Deer, afford excrilent food, 2876 C. B. Brown 
Brit, Guiana ii. 25 [He] went . . to procure some game for 
us, and returned with three fine labba {Calcgents Paco), 
Iiabbe, obs. form of /// he : see Let v, 
Iiabdacism : see Lambdacisit. 

II Labdantun (l2e’bdani»m). Also 6, 8 lapda- 
num. [raed.L.; foTmofL./ddanum.J ssLadanum. 

{^2400 Lanfranc's Cirurg, v. i|. 334 Lapdanum,] 1502 
Arnolds Chrou, (1811) 234 fin list of spices] Lapdanum, 
2S33ELYOTCrtj/. Heltke (1541) iia,Thinges good fora colde 
bead; Cububes: Galingale: .. Labdanum. 2622 Cotgr., 
Lcchdane, Labdanum ; a fat, clammie, transparent, and 
sweet-smelling Gumme. 1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 93 Lapdanum 
per xoo Weight 02 60. 1775 R. Chandler Trav. Asia M, 
(1825) I. 307 Hills green with flowering shrubs, and in parti- 
cular with labdanum. 2830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 152 
The resinous balsamic substance called Labdanum, 183s 
Browning Paracelsus loi Heap cassia, sandal-buds, and 
stripes Of labdanum. 

La-bee, obs. form of let be \ see Let v, 
Labefact (Ireb/Lekt), ppl. a. rare. [ad. L. 
labefacl‘USy pa. pple. of labefaccrc'. see Labefy, 
Cf. It. lahefatto (Florio).] Shaken, tottering, 

1874 Boshnell Forgiveness y Lazo i. 86 The integrity of 
the heathen world in general is just so far labefact, prosti- 
tute, and morally rotted away,asithasreIigiouslyabounded 
in expiations. 

t La’befact, Obs, [f. ppl. stem of L. labe- 
faclre : see Labefy.] trans. To shake, weaken. 

£■1540 Abp. Parker Corresp. (1853) xi Not with covert 
inventions to labefact the credence of the people. 

tLabefa’Ctate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. labefac^ 
tat-, ppl. stem of labe/aetdre, freq. of Jabefacere x 
see Labefy.] trans. To cause to totter or fall. 

1657 Tomlinson tr. Renou's Disf, 428 It labefactates 
houses by its weight. 

Labefactation (lre:biTa2kttf’‘j3n). rare. [ad. 
L. iabefactdttffn-emf n. of action f. lahefacidre (see 
prcc.).] =next. 

*775 Johnson in Boswell, There is in it {the * Beggars’ 
Opera ’] such a labefactation of all principles as may be 
injurious to morality. 

Labefaction (IxbiTce'kJbn), [n. of action 
corresp. to I^abefv : sec -faction.] A shaking, 
we.'ikening ; overthrow, downfall. 

26»oVenner Fia Recta ii. 41 A suddaine labefaction of 
the liner. Ih'd. vtl. 223 It ..resisteth the corruption of 
humons, and labefaction of the ritall and natumll parts. 
*793 W. IloBEirrs No. (1794) II. 41 We should 

-.join them in promoting the labefaction of all human 
government. 2834 Gladstone in Liddon Life Pusey (i8oa) 
1. xiu. 3®9 Until the whole body of Churchmen is in such 


a state that all will be . . secure against labefaction. 1878 
R. W. Dixon Hist. Ck. Eng. I. v. 321 To private difficulties 
and causes of labefaction such as these, must be added 
several notable measures of confiscation which took place 
within the same limits of time. 

•fLa'befyj'v- Obs. rare, [ad. L. lahefach'e (f. 
root of labdre to fall, totter+^^//'tf to make) : see 
-FY.] trans. To weaken, impair. 

idzo Venner Via Recta viii. 178 Not to oppresse and 
labefie the digestiue faculty, .with too great variety of meats. 

Label (l^*‘bel), sb,^ Forms: 4 lable, 4-6 
labelle, 5-7 labell, 6 labil, 4- label, [a. OF. 
label (also ladle!) ribbon, fillet, file (in Afirn); of 
obscure etymology; by some scholars thought to 
be of Teut. origin (cf. OHG. lappa : see Lap j*f 5 .l). 
The synonymous OF. lambel. Umbel is app. a 
variant : see Laubeah.] 

1 . A narrow band or strip of linen, cloth, etc. ; a 
fillet, ribbon, tassel ; the infula of a mitre. 

c 1320 Sir Benes 074 King Ermin . . 5af him a scheld gode 
& sur Wi^ \>rQ egfen of asur, h® champe of gold ful wel 
i-dist WiJ> fif lables [MS. S. labelles, MS. N. lambels] of 
seluer brijt. 25*9 Horman Vulg. 229, I wyll recompense 
the with a labell, reponam apPendice quadatn. 1530PALSGR. 
237/1 Labell, hovppe, 1552 Holoet, A labell^ hanging on 
each side of a miter, infula. Labelles hanging down on 
garlands, or crownes, lemnisci. 1564 tr. fewefs Apol. Ch. 
Eng. P vj b, Peter . . sylting in his Chaire, with his triple 
Crowne full of labelles. 1577 tr, Bullingers Decades (1592) 
335 Broade beneath and sharpe aboue, in fashion somewhat 
like to the label of a bishops Miter. iS97“8 Bp. Hall 
Sat. IV. ii. 24 A knit night-cap . . With two long labels 
button'd to his chin. 264<> Jer. Taylor Gt. Exevtp. ni. xv, 
■79 Persons . . whose outside seemed to have appropriated 
religion to the labels of their frontlets. 1872 Shipley Gloss. 
Eccl. Terms 199 s.v. Fillet, The labels of a bishop’s mitre. 

f 2 . A small strip of paper or parchment attached 
to a document by way of supplement to the matter 
contained therein; hence, a supplementary note, 
comment, or clause, a codicil. Also jfig. Obs. 

C1380 Wyclif IVks. (1880)331 Cerlis if bise popis bulles 
shulen be undurstonden wij) sich a label, pen-ne pei weren 
not profitable to be putchasour ne to be churcbe. — Set. 
IVks. II. 399 And so sich cursing of popis is tokene of 
blessing of God. ^ And if be Chirche were wel enformed of 
bis sentence, wib hise labellis, men shulden not drede 
feyned cursingts, ne lette for hem to sue Cristis lawe. 2562 
Apol. Priv. Masse (1850) 39 It is but a very fond dalliance 
to brawl upon the labels before you agree upon the original 
verity. The true sense of this little sentence, This is my 
hody^ that shall he delivered for you, is the root and the 
original of all such labels as we teach. 2592 Shaks. Rom, 
epyul, IV. i. 57 Ere this hand by thee to Romeo seal’d, Shall be 
the Labell to another Deede. . this shall slay them both. i6xz 
— Cyutb. v, V, 430 When I wak’d, I found This Labell on my 
bosome. 2649 \ er, Taylor Gt, Exemp, m. 75 Make us , , read 
our duty in the pages of revelation, not m the labels of 
accidental! effects. 16^ H. L’Estrakce Chas. / 80 It ivas 
presented to the King without any such saving label. 1658- 
ryod Phillips, Labels . . little pieces of parchment cut-out 
long-wayes, and hanging upon Indentures, or other kinde 
of writings. 

f 3 . Astron. and Surveying, In an astrolabe or 
a circumferentor, a narrow thin brass rule used 
chiefly in taking altitudes, Obs. 

^ c 1392 Chaucer i. § 22 Thanne hastow a label, that 

is senapen lik a rewle, save that it is streit & bath no plates 
on either ende with holes, 1^4 Blvndevil Exerc. vi. 
Introd. (1636) 607 This Labell is divided into 90 degrees 
twice set doune therein \vith Arithmeticall figures. 1674 
hloxoN Tutor Astron. (ed. 3) 11. xiii. 50 The Astrolabe is a 
round Instrument fiat on either side. .. Upon the Center is 
a moveable Label or Ruler whereupon is placed two 
Sights.^ 51 The degree and part of degree that the 
Label lies on is the height of the Sun above the Horizon. 

+ 4 , gen. A slip or strip of anything ; a narrow 
piece (of land) ; a clamp (of iron) ; etc. Obs. 

CX440 Promp. Parv, 282/2 Labelle. labellum. 1577-87 
Harrison England t, x, in Holinshed I. 34 By north of 
the Brier, lieth the Rusco, which hath 3 Labell or Byland, 
stretching out towards the southwest, 2649 Jer. Taylor 
Gt. Exentp. xv, 39 They * sealed the grave, and rolled a 
great stone at the mouth of it ' and as an ancient tradition 
says, bound it about with labels of iron. 2650 Fuller 
IV. i. 25 Where Balak met Balaam, standing as it were on 
his tiptoes on the very last labell of his land, to reach forth 
welcome to that false prophet. 2679 Hist, ofyetzer 5 The 
flesh and skin hung down in Jong Collops and Labels. 2682 
Wheler youm, Greece iii. 249 Its Lungs . . consisting of a 
thin, skinny Substance.. divided into two Labels, placed on 
each side, and filled with Air ; which being let out, those 
Labels shrunk together. 2686 Plot Stajfordsh. 33s Nine 
fryingpan-plates . . claspt together by turning up 4 Labells 
which are ordin.Trily fixt to the lower plate. 

5 . Her. A mark of cadency distiuguisbing the 
eldest son of a family and consisting in a band 
drawn across the upper part of the shield having 
(usually three) dependent points {label of three 
points) ; cf. File sb.^ 5, '{'Also, one of the depen- 
dent points (or lambeattx). 

in Rymer Fadera (1709) VII, 763 Habeat justum 
iituturn haireditarium adportandum, proCresta sua, unum 
Leopaidum de Auro, cumunoLabelloAlbo.) 7az4X2LYDC. 
t wo Merchnnts%68 For now of trowthe no man can contryv’e 
A verray seel or tbenpreent i-grave Withoute a label his 
arm^ hool to save. 2463 in Bury Wills (Camden) 35 My 
best nerte of gold with aiingellys and a ruby with iiij. labellys 
of white innamyl, 2486 Bk. Si. Albans, Her, f vii b. Off 
army's barrit and of labellis borne in armys. C1500 Sc. 
poent on HeraMry in Q.Eliz.Aead,, etc. 95 Nobillis here 
merkis, to mak be knawtn, ther douchtj'nes..The fader the 
hole, the cldas son deffer[c]nt, quhiche a labelle ; a cressent 
the secound. 2562 Leigh Armcrie {2597) 107 [see File 


sh? s]. 1620 GuiLLiM Heraldry i. vi. (16^) 33 The Labell 
of the Heire apparent (saith Wyrley) is seldom trans- 
ferred unto the second brother. 2611 Cotgr., Lavibcl, 
..a File with three Labells pendant. Ibid., Pendanie, a 
labell pendant. 0x640, 1727 [see FilezA® sl- *708 Cham- 
BERLAYNE State Gt. Brit. 1. 11. v. (1743) 58 The Arms of the 
Prince of Wales at this Day differ from those of the King 
only by addition of a Label of three points. 2863 Boutell. 
Heratdry Hist. 4- Pop. ix. 46 A Label is sometimes hope as 
a sole Charge. Ibid. xiv. 153 A silver label of five points. 

6 . A narrow strip of material attached to a docu- 
ment to carry the seal. 

2494 Fabyan Chrou.xu. 344 An instrument or ^v^J’tynge, at 
y« which hynge many labellys with sealys. 2679-88 Seer, 
Serv. Money Chas. 4- Jas, (Camd.)64 For writing, flourishing, 
and embellishing and guilding the subscripc'on and labells 
of a I’re sent to the Czars of Russia, a 1680 Butler ZrVo//- 
tiozis Age Chas. II 142 Until the subtlest of their conjurers 
Seal’d up the labels to his soul, his ears. 2726 Ayliffe 
Parerg, 131 On this Label of Lead, the Heads of the two 
Apostles St. Peter and St. Paul are impressed from the 
Papal Seal. 1738 Birch App. to Life Milton M.’s Wks. I. 
88 He did stiten the silk Cord or Label of that Seal with 
silk of the Colours of the said Label, and so fixed the Label 
and Seal to the said Commission. 

7. A slip of paper, cardboard, metal, etc. attached 
or intended to be attached to an object and bearing 
its name, description, or destination. (The chief 
current sense.) Alsoy^. 

1679 Roxb. Ball. (1883) IV, 549 Let several Labels from 
their mouths proceed, To note the differentTribes o]the Holy 
Seed ; Here, ‘ Root and Branch ’ ; there, * Down with Babel, 
down I ’ 2680 Dryden Sp. Friar j. i, About his Neck There 
hungaWench; the Label of his Function. 1702C. Mather 
Magtu Christi in. ill. (1852) 556 A poor Indian having a 
label going from his mouth, with a come over and lulp us. 
2722 De Foe Moll Flanders (1840) 261 The hamper was 
directed by a lable on the cording. 2765 H. Walpole 
Vertue's Anted. Paint. (1789) IV. 15s Sometimes a short 
label [in or on Hogarth’s figures] is an epigram, and is 
never introduced without improving the subject. 2773 Lend. 
Citron. 7 Sept, 248/3 Labels for bottles. 2797 Godwin 
Enquirer i. xv. 129 A collection of books, .is viewed through 
glass doors, their outsides and labels are visible to the child, 
but the key is carefully kept. 2837 Dickens Pickvj, ih With 
a brass label and number round his neck. 2842 Forbes 
Eleven Yrs. Ceylon 1. 131 ‘ Fine cold-drawn castor-oil ' was 
found printed on the label. 2872 Morlev Voltaire (2886) 4 
To the critic of the schools, ever ready with the compendious 
label, he is the revolutionary destructive. 1888A. K. Green 
Behind Closed Doors vii, Poison that is bought at a drug- 
store usually has a label on the bottle. 

b. An adhesive postage-stamp, bill-stamp, or 
the like. (Now only in official langnage.) 

2840 in Philbrick S: Westoby Postage Stamps Gt. Brit. 
(1881) 46, 1 beg to enclose you two specimens of the Penny 
and Twopenny stamped Covers and Envelopes, and two of 
the Penny adhesive Labels. Ibid, 47 Sheets of id. Labels 
containing 240 Stamps. 2862 Brit. Postal Guide Jan. 14 
Postage Stamps. Every Postmaster is required to have 
on hand a sufficient stock of postage labels and embossed 
penny envelopes. 

8. Arch, A moulding over a door, window, or 
other opening ; a dripstone. 

1823 in Nicholson Praef. Builder 587. 2850 Parker's 
Gloss. Archil, (ed. 5) s. v. Dripstone, The term Label is 
borrowed from heraldry, and therefore in strictness is only 
applicable to the straight form which is used in Perpendicu- 
lar work, which resembles the heraldic label. 1852 I'umeVs 
Dom. Arckit. II. ii.30 The arches have no projecting label. 
1879 Sir G. G. Scott Led. Med. Arehit. I. vi. 225 As the 
junction of the arch with the wall above was but slightly 
marked a small projecting moulding was introduced which 
we call the drip-stone or label. 

9 . attnb. and Comb., as (sense f) label-licking, 
-paster \ label-cloth, cloth used for the making 
of labels for books; label-inlr, ink used in thS 
marking of labels; i* label-lolling a., projecting 
like a label (sense ^); label-mould, -moulding 
ss^sense 8 ; f label-seal, a seal attached to a docu- 
ment by a ‘label*; label-stop Arch,, a boss or 
corbel supporting the end of a label or dripstone. 

2891 Daily News i Dec. 2/? The manufacture of book 
doth, tradng cloth, '•label cloth, and grey cloth, '2863 
Fownes' Man. Elein, Chem. (ed. 9) iii. 6B3 [It] forms a most 
excellent “label-ink for the laboratory, as it is unaffected by 
acid vapours. ^ 1890 Daily News 9 Sept. 3/4 *Label-Hcking, 
which is practised largely in thread mills and aerated ^vater 
factories. 1615 Sir E. Hoby Curry.covtbe v. 237 These 
mushrumps (grounded vpon a lesse motiue) may not bee 
questioned, though nothing so euident as a blareing •label- 
lolling tongue, which without the helpe of a Muffler, could 
not be so well concealed. 1878 McVittie Ch. Ch. Cath. 67 
Over the large pointed^ arch is a *Jabel*mould, 1830 Mrs. 
Bray Fitz of Fitzford iv. (1884) 33 A well-turned archway, 
ornamented with the oak-branch and the *label-moulding. 
2889 Pask Eyes Thames 272 They have been book-binders, 
boot-closers, •label-pasters, and such like. 2670 Willoughby 
in Mansell's Narr. Pop. Plot 22 A Commission,* with thir- 
teen *Label-seaIs, and as many Names thereto. 2894 C. G. 
Harper Marches of Wales 132 A carefully rendered little 
head .. carved on the '•label-stop of the canopy. 

liabel (l?‘‘bel), Bot. [ad. L. Labellum.] 
fa. ?A segment of a leaf {obs.). b. The lip of 
a ringent corolla. 

^ 2672 Grew Anat, Plants iv. § 16 If the Leaves be much 
indented or jagg’d, now we have the Duplicature ; wherein 
there are divers plaits in one Leaf, or Labels of a Leaf. 
1707 Sloane yamatca I. 262 The flower stands on a three 
inches long foot-stalk, is made like the flowers of the Aris- 
tolochia .. the label being covered with a yellowish farina. 
2888 Syd. Soc. Lex., Label, same as Labellum. 

Xialsel (lc'*bel), V. Also 9 lable. [f. Label 
j^.i] trans. To affix a label to, mark with a label. 
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x6oi Shaks. Twel. N. i. v. 265, I will glue out diuers 
schedules of inyheautle. It shalbe Inuentoried and euery 
particle and vtensile labell’d to my will : As, Item two lippes 
indifferent redde [etc.]* 1786 Mad, D’Arblay 2 Aug., 

The'Queen .. employed the Princess Royal to label them 
[books], 1790 W. Hastings Let, 7. Dec. in Boswell yohn- 
son (1703) 111 . 315 A parcel containing other select papers, 
and labelled with the titles appertaining to them, 1831 
Carlyle ^/«f. II. 309 Commonasnes are solemnly labelled as 
fell poison. <m86s J. Wvlde in Circ. Set, 1 . 3x^/2 This may 
be labled ‘oxygen mixture’. 1885 Lazu Times LXXVIIl. 
385/2 The due diligence of the^ consignors in labelling and 
delivering the goods to the carriers, 1893 Matheson About 
Holland 22 A carriage labelled Niet rooken. 

b. Jig, To describe or designate as with a label ; 
to set do^vn in a categoij (ay so and so). 

a:x853 Robertson Lect, ii. (1858) 59 This foolish and 
wicked system of labelling men with names. 18^1 Morley 
Voltaire (1872) 277 We cannot label Voltaire either spiri- 
tualist or materialist. 1875 Plato (ed. 2) II. 293 He 

despatches the bad to Tartarus, labelled either as curable 
or incurable. 1881 M. Arnold Byron in Mactn. Mag, 
XLIII. 376 It would be most unjust to label Byron., as 
a rhetorician only. 

Hence £a*bellin^ vhl. sb. Also Ija'beller. 

1871 Echo 8 Feb,, The public . . condemn us for labelling 
the Poison. .. By inserting this in your next issue you will 
greatly oblige one of the labellers. 289s A ihenxnm 17 Aug. 
219/3 A labelling of Welsh names. 2896 Westm, Gaz, 
26 Mar. 2/1 Bottle fillers, washers, and labellers. 

Ijabellate nabe*Ut), a, ZooU [f. L. Labell- 

UM + -ATE 3 ,] (See quot.) 

^ 2846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 432 Lahcllate .. Long-lipped, or 
in shape nearly like the blade of a shovel , . It passes into 
the dimidiate form. 

Xiabelled ( 1 ^^‘beld), a, [f. Label and v, 
+ -ED,] a. Her, Of a mitre : Having labels or 
infulce (of a particular tincture). Labelled line (see 
quot. 1753). b. Arch, Having a label or drip- 
stone. c. Marked with a ticket bearing the name, 
description of contents, etc. of the article. 

2570 Levins Manip. 49/37 Labelled, infulatus, 2753 Cham- 
bers Cycl. Snpp.y Levelled line^ in heraldry, a term used 
by some to express the line in certain old arms, called more 
usually urdee or champagne. Others apply the same word 
to express the patee or dovetail line, called also the inclave 
line by Morgan. 2842 R. P. Ward De Clifford II. x, 115 
A castle .. with .. its towers, and labelled windows. 2863 
Boutell Heraldry Hist, Pop, x.xi. 358 Arg,, on a cross sa., 
a mitre labelled or. 2895 Booksellers Catal., Leech him- 
self in a nightcap sitting by the fire with a labelled bottle on 
the mantelshelf. 

LaLelloid (labe'loid), a. Bat. [f. next + -OID.] 
Lip-like, lip-shaped. 

^1830 Lindley Nat, Syst. Boi, 275 Perianthium minute, 
either a single labelloid lobe, or an urceolate d-toothed body. 

IHaljelltlm tlabe'l^m). [L ‘ little lip dim. 
of labnun lip.] 

1 . Bat. The lower division or ‘ lip ’ of an orchida- 
ceous corolla, often enlarged or curiously shaped. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bol. 263 Sometimes it [rc. the 
anther] stands erect, the line of dehiscence of its lobes being 
turned towards the labellum. 2859 Darwin Orig, Spec, 
vi. (1B73) *S 4 This orchid has part of its labellum or lower 
lip hollowed out into a great bucket. 2882 Vines SachP 
Bot. 882 The labellum of Megaclinitim falcatttm. 

2 . Ent, One of a pair of tumid lobes terminating 
the proboscis of certain insects. 

2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 361, 

tlia*bent, a. Obs.‘~° [ad. L. pr. pple. 
of IdbT to fall.] ‘Falling, sliding, fleeting, run- 
ning, or passing away^ (Bailey 1727 vol. II). 
ttabeon, iabion. Obs. rare, labedn^ 

em, labidn-ent, augmentative, f. labium lip.] One 
who has large lips. 

2650 Bulwer Anthropomet. (1653) *75 The same or worse 
must befall these artificial! Labions, for their Lips must need 
hang in their light, and their words stick in the birth. 1658 
Phillips, Labeotis, blaber-Hpped persons, 

Laherinth, -ynth, obs. forms of Labyrinth. 
Lahey (Ite-bi). Sc, Also 9 laby, lebbie. 
[Of obscure origin ; cf. Gael. lebbag^WiiXt shred or 
fragment* (M°L. & D.); also Lap j^.I] A loose 
garment or wrap ; the lappet or skirt of a Coat. 

a 2597 Satir. PoemS Reform, xliii. 190 The hirdis and 
hinde men in their labels lay. 2812 A. Scott Poems, Coun- 
try Smiddy 68 (Jam.) His new coat labey. 2825-80 Jamie- 
son, Lebbie, the lap or fore-skirt of a man’s coat. 2890 J, 
Service Thir Notandums iv. 20 The labies o* his Sark, 

Labia : see Labioit. 

Labial (U^’bial), a. and ib. [ad. med.L. labidt- 
is, f. labi-um lip. Cf. F. labial (1690 in Furetiere).] 
A. adj. 

T. Of or pertaining to the lips. 

2650 '^Mi.'fi'E.KAnthropomet.fx. 107 Lip-Gallantry, or certain 
labial Fashions invented by diverse Nations. 2837 Marryat 
Dog-Fiend xjx, The olfactory examination was favourable, 
so he put his mouth to it— the jabial essay still more so, 
2^8 Clough Amours de Voy. ii. 157 The labial muscles 
swelled with Vehement evolution of yesterday Mar- 
seillaises. 2867 Jean Ingelow Lily < 5 * Lute ii. 108 More than 
I can make you view, With my paintings labial. 2867 A- J. 
Ellis E. E. Pronutie. 1. lii. § 3, 161 The volume of the 
mouth is divided into two bent tubes of which the first may 
he termed the lingual passage as its front extremity is 
formed by the tongue, and the second, the labial passage. 

b. Spec, in Anal,, Zool.y etc. Pertaining to a lip, 
Up-Uke pail, or Labibm J having the character or 
functions of a lip. 

2656 Blount Glossogr. s.v. Vein, Labial veins, the lip 


veines, whereof there are two on each inner side, both of 
the upper and under lip. 2722 Quincy Lex, Physico-Med. 
(ed. 2j 227 Labial Glands. 2826 Kirdy & Sp. Entotnol, III. 
356 Palpi Labiates (the Labial Feelers). 2851-6 Woodward 
JMollusca 212 The lips and labial tentacles of the ordinary 
bivalves. 2879 T. Bryant Pract.Snrg, II. 230 Labial cysts 
are very common, and ate usually met with on the inner side 
of the labia. 2882 MiVARrCtf/ 27 The membrane lining the 
mouth abounds in small glands, those within the cheeks 
and lips being termed buccal and labial respectively. 

c. Labial pipe\ an organ-pipe furnished with 
lips, a flue-pipe. 

2852 Seidel Organ 21 An organ .. which contained the 
following labial or languet registers. 2863 Tyndall Heat 
viii, App. 2S0 The flame is also affected by various D’s of an 
adjustable labial pipe. 2876 Htuzs Catec/t. Organ iv. (1878) 
23 Flue-pipes are also called Labial^ or lip-pipes. 

2 . Phonetics, The distinctive epithet of those 
sounds which require complete or partial closure 
of the lips for their formation, as the consonants 
p, b, m, f, V, w, and the ‘rounded* vowels. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud, Fr, Acad, 11. 87 The Hebreives 
name their letters, some gutturall . . ; others dentall . . ; & 
so they call others, labiall, that Is tetters of the lips. cx 6 zo 
A. Hume Brit. Tongue vu, I beginning to lay my grundes 
of labial, dental, and guttural soundes and symholes. Ibid, 
A labial letter can not symboliz a guttural syllab. 2668 
Wilkins Real Char. iii. xiv. 379 The Vowels, as they are 
distinguislied into Labial \ being framed by an emission of 
the Breath through the Lips (etc.]. 2865 Tylor Hist. Matt, 
iv. 73 Words containing labial and dental letters. 

-B.sb. 

1 . A labial sound. 

2668 Wilkins Real Char. nr. xiv. 380 The Labials are 
represented by two curve Figures for the Lips, a 2709 
W. Baxter Let. in Gloss, Antig, Rout, (1731) 409 The 
third Sort are I^abials formed by the Lips alone. 2849-50 
Thackeray Pendennis xlvi. You have but the same four 
letters to describe the salute which., you bestow on the 
sacred cheek of your mistress — but the same four letters and 
not one of them a labial. 1864 Max Muller Sci. Lang. 
Ser. rr. iv* 162 It is a fact., that the Mohawks., have no p, h, 
m, f, V, w — no labials of any kind. 

2 . A labial part or organ, e.g. one of the plates 
or scales which border the mouth of a fish or rep- 
tile, one of the labial palpi of insects. 

2885 W. K. Parker Matnmalian Dese, 11.46 The finished 
labials (lip-cartilages) of the types just referred to. 

Hence Iia*bially adv.^ with a labial sound or 
utterance. 

2798 H. T. Colebrooke tr. Dig. Hindu Law (1801) I, 
xxvii, Sometimes pronounced gutturally, sometimes lablally, 
Labialisni (I^'bializ'm). Phonetics. [LLabtal 
+ -isir.] Tendency to labialize sounds; labial 
pronunciation. 

x88i Eneycl, Brit. XIII. 820/2 In one set Jof cognate 
words] we see the phenomenon of labialism, in the other 
assibilation, but no touch of labialism. 

Labialize (I^’biabiz), Phonetics, [f. Labial 
+ -IZE.] trans. To render (a sound) labial in 
character; to ‘round* (a vowel). Also absol. 
Hence La’bialized ppL a. 

2867 A. J, Ellis E. E. Pronunc. i. iii. § 3, 360 Round or 
Labialised Vowels. Ibid. 162 That (u) is almost (a) labialized 
or rounded. Ibid. 163 By merely neglecting to labialise, 
(u, u) are converted into (or, e). 2874 Sweet Hist. Eng. 
Soutids 74 The i has been gutturalized and labialized into u 
by /, 2876 Douss GrimvPs Lazo § 57. 240 The labialized K'%, 
Hence IiabiaUza’tion, the action of labializing 
or the condition of being labfalized ; ‘ rounding ’ (of 
a vowel). 

2867 A, J, Ellis E.E,Pronunc, i. iii. 74 The vowels differ 
by the important distinction of labialisation. 2877 Sweet 
Primer Phonetics § 36. 23 Rounding,. .a contraction of the 
mouth cavity by lateral compression of the cheek passage 
and narrowing of the Up aperture, whence the older name 
labialization. 

Labiate (l^*bi|/t), a. and sb, [ad. mod.L. 
labidt’US, f, Labi-um ; see -ate 3 .] A. adJ. 

1 . J3ot. a. Lipped; applied to flowers which 
have the corolla or calyx divided into two parts 
opposed in such a way as to suggest lips; bila- 
biate. b. Belonging to the N.O. Labiatx, con- 
sisting of herbaceous plants and under-shrubs, 
characterized by flowers of the form above de- 
scribed, opposite leaves, and usually square stalks, 
e.g. the mints, ground-ivy, the dead nettles, etc. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Labiate Flowers (among Her- 
balists) are those that have one or two Lips ; some of which 
represent a kind of Helmet, or Monk's Hood. 1785 Mar- 
tyn Rousseau's Bot. iv. 46 The white Dead-nettle bears a 
monopetalous labiate flower. 2835 Lindley Inirod, Bot. 
(1848) I. 334 ^Vhen the two Ups are separated from each 
other by a wide regular orifice, .. the corolla is said to be 
labiate or ringent. i 86 z Bellew Miss. Afghanistan 451 
The greensward ..was covered with a vanety of labiate 
herbs, amongst which the wild thyme, mint, basil, sage, and : 
lavender were recognized. 2882 ScL Gossip 254 The black ; 
horehound and other labiate plants. 

2 . a. Anat. and Zool, Formed like or resembling 
in shape, function, etc. a lip or labium, b. Ent. 
Of an orifice : Having thickened, fleshy margins. 

In recent Diets. 

B. sb, Bot. A labiate plant. 
284sLiNDLEY.S'rA.^tf/.vL(2862)95 0 rderXLIV. Lamlace® 
— Labiates. 2862 S. Thomson Wild Flttwers rii. (ed. 4) 196 
The common bugle, ..one of the labiates. 2879 Lubbock 
Sci, Lect. i. 19 Generally in the Labiates, the^ corolla has 
the lower Up adapted as an alighting board for insects.' 


LaMated (lf''biii:'ted), c. Bot.aniZool. ^Ois. 
[Formed as prec. + -ED.] Lipped, labiate. 

1707 Slo.ane yamaica 1 . 173 Small stalks, having . . many 
•white labiated flowers. 2776 Withering Plants{.^^<fi) 
III. 26 The labiated shape of thecalyx. 2835 Kirby J/nJ. tj- 
Inst. Anim. I. xii. 333 In some [Annelidans] it [the mouth] 
is simple, Orbicular or labiated. 

Labiatiflorous (Ifkbijg'tiflosTss), a. Bot. [f, 
mod.L. labidins L^vbiate + Jldr-us (f. Jldr-, Jlds 
Flower) -^ -ous.] Having a labiate corolla. Also 
Iia^hiatifloTal a. (in recent Diets.). 

2855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Laliaifiortts ,. labiatiflorous. 
x88o Gray Strsict. Bot. 417 Labiatiflorous. Said of certain 
Compositae with bilabiate corollas. 

Labidometer (Itebidp’m/'tsi). Surg. [f. Gr. 
Aa/ 3 i 5 o-, Kaph forceps + fiirpov -METER, Cf. F. 
labidomUrel\ An instrument consisting of a pair 
of obstetric forceps with a graduated scale attached 
for measuring the size of the foetal head. 

2853 in Dunclison Med. Lex. (ed. 9). 
f Labies, sb.pl. Obs. [Plural oi*labie, *laby, ad. 
Labi-um. Cf. obs. F. labie (Cotgr.).] Lips. 

2542 R. Copland Galyen's Tkerap. 2 C iv, "Vf a shepeherde 
sawe the labies of a sore harde, flynty, wan, and hlacke. .he 
w'old haue no dowbte for to cut it. 

Labile (ir‘‘bil, Ise'bil), a. Also 5 labyl, 7 labil. 
[ad, L. Idbil-is^ f, Idbl to slip, fail. Lapse : see -ile, 
Cf. F. labile.'] 

1 . Liable or prone to lapse, fa. Prone to fall 
into error or sin ; Theol. liable to fall from inno- 
cence b. Of a fund, etc.; Lapsable. 

2447 Bokenham Scyntys (Roxb.) 247 My labyl mynde and 
the dulnesse Of my wj’t. 2678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 199 
The supralapsarian Divines, who make man as^Iabile the 
object of reprobation, 2740 Cheyne Regimen iv. 240 All 
Creatures being finite and free, must necessarily, by their 
Nature, be labile, fallible and peccable. 2894 Forum June 
449 These funds are no more labile than any other form of 
trust or mortmain, 

f 2 . Apt to slip away, slippery, lit, scad Jig. Ohs, 
2623 CocKEBAM, Labile, slipperie, unstable. 2654 Jer. 
Taylor Real Pres. 24 Now a man would think we had him 
sure; but his nature is labile and slippery. 

3 . Prone to undergo displacement in position or 
change in nature, form, chemical composition, etc. ; 
unstable. Now only in Physics and Chemistiy, 

2603 Florio Montaigne 11, xii. (1632) 340 Pithagoras [said] 
that each thing or matter was ever gliding and labile. 2654 
Jer. Taylor Real Pres, § 2 Wood . . can .. be made thin, 
labile and inconsistent. 2B78 Foster PhysioL 11. v, 363 
More labile than tissue proteid and yet more stable than 
the circulating proteid. 1889 Burdon-Sanderson in Nature 
Se][3t. 26 Protoplasm . . comes to consist of two things . . of 
acting part which lives and is stable, and of acted-on part 
which has never lived and is labile, that is, in a state of 
metabolism. 2894 Ld, Salisbury xaPop. Sci. Monthly Nov. 
40 The genius of Lord Kelvin has recently discovered what 
he terms a labile state of equilibrium. 

4 . Elcctr, Said of the application of a current 
by moving an electrode over an affected region 
instead of holding it firmly at one part, 

:888 in Syd. Soc, Lex, 2893 A. S. Eccles Sciatica vi. 65 
Wilh the anode labile over the foot, leg, and thigh. 2896 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 369 The battery current labile over 
the affected muscles. 

Hence La'bi'lity, proneness to lapse, instability 
of form or nature. 

2646 Gaule Cases Consc. 34 Vanity of Science, error of 
Conscience, lability of innocence. 1654 Jer. Taylor A* 
Pres. xi. § 32. 247 Consistence or lability, are not essential to 
wood and water. 2740 Chcyne Regimen v. (1790) 21S But 
Sensibility and Intelligence, being by their Nature and 
Essence tree must be labile, and by their Lability may 
actually lapse, degenerat [etc.]. 

Labi’ineter, Surg. [ad. F. labimblre, in- 
correctly f. Gr, Aa^is (nom.) ; see Labidometer.] 


e= Labidometer. 

2853 in Dunclison Med. Lex. (ed. 9), 

Labio- (l?‘bw), taken as comb, form of L. 
labium lip, (c) in Phonetics, with the sense ‘ formed 
with lips and (some other organ) S as labio^dental 
adj, and sb., labio-guttural, -lingual, -nasal, 
-palatal (hence labio-palatalize vb.), -velar adjs. ; 
(nonce-wd.) labio-palato-nasal adj . ; (b) Path., 
‘ affecting or having to do with the lips and (some 
other part) as labio-alveolar, labioglosso-laryn- 
geal, -pharyngeal, lahio-inental [L. mentum chin], 
etc. {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S88). Also la'biomancy 
[Gr. ftavrdia divination], lip-reading. 

2669 Holder Elem. Speech 71 P. and B. are labial: Ph. 
and Bh. are ^Labio-dental. Ibid. 138 “Ihe LabiodeiHals. 
1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 405 The labial and labio-dental Con- 
sonants, 2887 Cook tr. Sievers’ O. E. Grant, A s<mant 
spirant, either labial or labio-dental. ^2874 N J. Ellis A. A. 
Pronune. iv. xi. § 2 No. 7. 1353 Labials •• 

■*Labio-linguals. 2876 Clin. Soc, Trans. IX. 82 Progressn 
^labio-glosso-laryngeal paralysis, 2897 Allbutt sSyst. 

IV. 862 In labio-glosso-laryngeal paralysis anesthesia olt 
larwx has been observed. 2879 H. Nicol in Encycl.B . 
IX. 632/1 French and Northern Proven9aI aIso^ae,ree m 
changing Latin m from a '‘labio-guttural to • 

vowel. 1686 VL^Staffordsh. =83 So .. stall'd was she a 
this Art (which we may call *Labiomancy)..that..w0en in 

bed, if she might lay but her hand on 

feel the motiSn of them, she could perfectly understand 
what her bedfellows said. 2B12 Europ. Mpf- 
[Title of article.] Labiomancy. 2874 J*. 

nunc. IV. xi. I 2 No. 7. 2350 Granting ^t co^o^ts 
be labialised, or palatiOiscd, or labio-palataI|sed. 1E&7 
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p. W, Holmes Guardian Angel (1891) 16 A sort of half- 
suppressed ■’'labio-palato-nasal utterance. 1894 Lindsav 
Latin Lang. Index, *Labiovelar GuttfuralsJ. 

La'bion, variant ofLABEON. 
jGal^iose a. Bot. [f. Labi-ate^ with 

substitution of sufRx.] , (See quot.) 

1832 Lindley Bot. i. ii.§ 7. ng If the [poliTsetalous] 
corolla .. resembles what is called labiate in gamopetalous 
corollas, it is termed laliose^ 

Labirinth, -ynth, obs. forms of Labyrinth. 
Illialjium (Iff'-bii'm). [L. = ‘lip’.] A lip or 
lip-like part. _ (Cf. Labbom.) 

1. Anat. -j- a. One of the sides of the aperture of 
a vein. Obs. 

3597 A. M. tr. Gmlle 7 Jtean's Fr. Chirurg. 2S/4 When we 
bende the elbowe, both the labia or lippes of the vayn do 
separate themselves. 

b. Chiefly in pi. labia, in full lahia pitdendi : 
The lips of the female pudendum ; the folds of in- 
tegument bn either side of the vulva. 

1722 Quincy Lex^ PhyskO’Med. (ed. 2) 174 The Lalia, or 
Lips of the ^reat Chink. 1806 I^Ted. ')ml. XV. ei When the 
uterus remains within the labia. 1872 Thomas Dis. Women 
301 An ichorous, fetid, nauseating fluid bathes the labia 
majora. *879 T. Bryant Pracl. Surg. II, 229^ In women, 
the labium may be the .seat of an inguinal hernia. 

2 . In insects, crustaceans, etc., the organ which 
constitiite.s the lower covering or ‘floor* of the 
mouth and serves as an under Up. (Cf. Labrou.) 

3828 Stark EUm. Nat. Hist. II. They [Myriapoda] 
have , . a labinm or lip without palpi, formed of united por- 
tions. 1862 in GotdsniitlCs Nat. Hist. II. 573 The mouth 
has usually two mandibles, a labium, or lip below, and from 
three to five pairs of jaws. 387B Bell Gegenbauds Comp. 
Ajiat. 24s When those gnathite.s are fused in the middle 
line the so-called labium is formed, 

b. Co 7 ich. The inner Up of a univalve shell. 

1839 SowERBV Conch, Man. 54 Labium, or inner lip. Is 
used to express that side of the aperture which is nearest the 
axis, and generally contiguous to the body whorl, the lower 
part of this, when sufficiently distinct from the part which 
overwraps the body whorl, is called the Columella. 3851 
Richardson Geol. viii. 240 The labiunt^ or columellar lip, 

3 . Boi, The lip, csp. the lower or anterior lip, 
of a labiate corolla. (Cf. Galea.) 

1823 Crabs Technol. Diet., Labium^ the Lip, the exterior 
part of a labiate or ringent corolla. It Is distinguished into 
upper and lower? but sometimes the upper lip is called the 
laoiutn, and the lower galea, 3880 Gray Struct. Bot. 419 
A bilabiate corolla or calyx, .is deft into an upper (superior 
or posterior) and a lower (inferior or anterior) portion or lip 
(labium). . 

4 . The lip of an organ pipe (Stainer & Barrett 
Did. Terms), 

IliiaWab (Ice-blieb). [Arab. ijUJ 7 aitab:\ 
The Egyptian or black bean, a native of India, 
but naturjilized in most warm countries. 

3823 Crabb Technol, Did., Lablnb, the DoUchos Lahlah 
of Linnteus. 1866 'J'tvas. Bot., Lablab, a genus of tropical 
pulse formerly included in DoUchos. The two recognised 
specie^ are n.atives of India, but . , they are now found 
naturalised in most tropical countries. x8^ A. H. Church 
Pood Grains Indias^i Of the numerous forms of Lablab the 
majority are eaten as a green vegetable. 

Labor; see Labour. 

fLaborant. Obs. [ad. L. labdrant’em, pr. 
pple. of labdrdre to Labour.] A laboratory work- 
man ; chemist’s assistant ; a working chemist. 

3665 Boyle Occas. Rcpl. 11. lit. (184S) 105 As I am wont to 
reverence vulgar Chymists, I then emy’d their Laborants, 
whose imployment requires them to attend the Fire. 3680 
— Exper. Chem, Prhtc, 1. 39 We caused the Laborant with 
an iron rod dexterously to stirr the kindled part of the 
Nitre. 3694 Phil, Trans, XVIII. 203 Glauber., a very 
Chyniist or Laborant, and nothing at all of a dear Philo- 
sopher. 

tBa''borate, v. Obs. rare. In 7 labourate. 
ff. ppl. stem of L. laborare to Labouk.] trans. 
To elaborate. 

3662 J. Chandler tr. Van Helmoni's Oriai. 298 The tran- 
spiring or breathing ihorow of Spirits labourated in the heart. 

t Labora’tion, Obs. rare^^. Also 5 -acion. 
[ad. L. iabdrdlidn-etn, n. of action f. laborare to 
Labour,] Working, work, labour. 

C3460 Ashby Poems 77 Wisdam must haue grete applx- 
cacion In meche redyng and other laboracion. 1727 Bailey 
Yol. II, Laboration, a labouring. 

Laboratorial (Im borato^-rial), a. [f. Labo- 
ratory + -AL.] Pertaining to the laboratory. 

*852 H. Marrvat IV, in Sweden II. 368 A large glass 
howl, with a laboratorial spout. 1881 A'iii'wrtf XXIII. 509 
Their courses of instruction whether lectures or laboratorial. 

liaboratoTian, a. nnd sb. rare. [f. Laboba- 
TOBY + -AN.] A. adj. = prec. B. sb. A chemist 
who works in a laboratory. 

x86oPiESsn £,rtA Chem. ff'bfidersjss Voung laboratorians 
at home . . will not be slow to show their dexterity. Jbid, 
373 The laboratorian chemists can liquify this metal. 

Laboratory (Irc’boratori). Also 7 laboritary, 
labratory. [ad. ined.L. lahdrdtdri'um, f, L. labd~ 
rare to Labour : see -oby. Cf. F. lahoraloire. It., 
Sp., Pg, laboratorio ; also Elaboratory.] 

1 . A building set apart for conducting practical 
investigations in natural science, orig. and esp. in 
chemistxy, and for the chaboration or manufacture 
of chemical, medicinal, and like products. 

1605 TiJiME Qnersit. ill. 191 Wee commonly prouide that 


they bee prepared in our laboratoric. a 1637 B, Johnson il/f p 
cury Find. Induction, A Laboratory or Alchemist s work- 
house. 2683 WiLDiKC in Collect. (O. H. S.) 1. 258 For seeing 
y* Labratory’ .. 00 00 06. X69X Wood^/A. Oxon, II. 392 He 
had a Laboratory to prepare all Medicines that he used 
on his Patients. X765 H. WalI’OLE Vertues Anecd. Paint. 
(1786) III. 248 His best pieces were representations of 
chymists and their laboratories. 1802 Med. Jml. VIII. 87 
To establish in London a laboratory, or manufacture of 
artificial mineral waters. 1B12 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 
Inlrod. 9 The greater number of the experiments were 
made in the laboratory of the Royal Institution.^ xBSx Sir 
W. Thomson in Nature 435 The electro-magnetic machine 
has been brought’from the physical laboratory into the pro- 
vince of engineering, . 
b. trails/, and 

1664 Power Exper. 'Philos. 1. 65* The Soul (like an 
excellent Ghymist) in this internal Laboratory of Man, by 
a fermentation, of our nourishment in the Stomach [etc.}. 
3794 Sullivan Vino Nat. I. 461 Fissures and caverns 
of rocks are the laboratories, where such operations are 
carried on. 3814 Sir H. Daw Agric. Chem, 15 The soil is 
the laboratory in which the food is prepared. 3860 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea xviii. § 740 Like the atmosphere it [the sea] 
is a laboratory in which wonders by processes the most 
exquisite are continually going on. 3870 J. H. Newman 
Gram. Assent ii. viii. 260 A notion neatly turned out of the 
laboratory of the mind. 

2 . Mil, ‘A department of an arsenal for the 
manufacture and examination of amraimition and 
combustible stores* (Voyle Milit. Did. 1876)- 

37x6 Loud. Gaz. No. S439/3 The Ammunition Laboratory’ 
..was. .set on Fire. 3804 Wellington in Gurw. 

(1837) III. 528 The arsenal, the laboratory fete.].. are under 
his immediate superintendence. 1846 Greener Gunnery 85 
A fuse, invented.. by’.. a person employed in the laboratory 
at Woolwich. 

3 . Aletalhtrgy. ‘ The space between the fire and 
flue-bridges of a reverberatory furnace in which the 
work is performed ; also called the kitchen and the 
hearth* (Raymond Mining Gloss. 1881). 

1830 Ure Did. Arts, etc. 822 The flame and the smoke 
which escape from the sole or laboratory’ pass into con- 
densing chambers. 2877 Raymond Statist. Mines 4- Mining- 
393 7'he laboratory is 9 feet long, 6 feet 9 inches wide, and 
connects with the chimney’, 2 feet 6 inches square, by a flue. 

4 . attrib.i as laboratory apparatus^ chemist, ex- 
perimenty fire, forge, furnace, machinery, man, 
(sense 2) stores, work; laboratory-chest, a chest 
containing ammunition and explosive stores. 

x86o PiEssE Lab. Chem, Wonders 145 As the botanist 
does with plants so does the *laboratory-chemist with the 
salts. X769 Falconer Diet, Marine (1780) D d, A “labora- 
tory-chest IS to be on board each bomb-vessel, in the captain’s 
cabin, in which all the small stores are to be kept, x8o8 
Daily News 8 Feb. 5/2 Most of this evidence has had to be 
tested by “laboratory experiments. 1870 Tyndall Heat v. 
§ 185. 148 Myassistant dissolved the substance ina pan over 
our *laboratory fire, i8660DUNC^m//LCZim.iv.7BWhether 
the chemist may not effect in his “laboratory-machinery a 
similar intercombination of deoxidised carbonic acid and 
water. x822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 449 Coal 
heavers, dustmen, “laboratory’-men, and others who work 
among dry powdery substances. 3828 Spearman Br/t* 
Gunner 8 Ammunition and “laboratory Stores. x88x 
Lockyer in Nature 318 Whether we passed from low to 
high temperatures in “laboratory work, 

t Iiabori-ferous, a. Obs. rqre-”. [f. L. 
labdrifer (f. laborii)- Labour + -fer bearing) + 
-ous : see -I’ERous.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr.. Laboriferous. that takes pains, 
that endures labour, painfull, difficult. 

Laborinth, -ynth, obs. forms of Labyrinth. 

•f Laborioae, a. ObsP~^ [ad. L. laborids-ns (see 
Labobious).] ‘Laborious, pains-taking* (1727 
Bailey vol, II), 

Laboriosity (labo^riip'siti), rare. [f. L. 
labdrids'us (sec next) + -ity. Cf. F. laboriosiU^ 
Laboriousness. 

1656 Blount Glossogr,, Lahoriosily, painfulness, labori- 
ousness, or laborosUy. 1840 Blackio. Mag. XLVIll. 332 
Numberless folio and quarto dissertations., attest iheir 
invincible laboriosity. 1842 Blackie in Tail's Mag. IX. 
749 1 he lumbering laboriosity of dead grammars and 
dictionaries. 


liaDonous (labo»TiDs), a. Also 6 •yous(€ 
[ad. F. lahorieux (i2-l3th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) 0 
ad. lu. lahdrids-us, f. /a^ar Labour : see -lous.] 

1 . Given to labour or toil; doing much work 
assiduous in work, hard-working. 

Gow’er Coitf. II. 90 If thou wolt here Of hem lha 
whilom therto laborious. C1407 Scoca: 

Moral Balade 69 Therefore laborious Ought ye to be 
beseegung god .. To yeve you might for to be vertuous 
*SSS Eden Decades 318 Thinbabitauntes are men of iroo< 
co^rature . .and lal^rious. 1634 Rainbow Labour (16^5) 
ivx R T ® »ndustry’ are so strong and laboriou' 

a 3648 Ld. Herdekt Autobiog, Life (x886) 192 He .. wa 
observed seldom or never to sweat much, though h 
Dryden Virg, Georg, iv. 24 
All,. combine to drive I be Jaay Drones from the laboriou 
1* *7.^, No. 21 f 5 Laborious Ben’ 

Inquisition. X7S2 Hume Poi 
in such laboriou 

i8« T n V® sold and rubies of the Indies 


Lett. Jr. High Latitudes (1B67) 
nds - . pursuing day by day i ' 


Those calm laborious minds .. pursuing nay ijy day wi( 

b. ^sLabouiuno ppl. a, 1, 

*777 Hume Ess. <5- Treat, 1 . 280 By this means, .a great 


number of laborious men are maintained, who may be 
diverted to the public service. 1793 Burke Th. Scarcity 
Wks. VIL 378 The moral or philosophical happiness of the 
laborious classes, 

2 . Of actions, conditions, etc, : Characterized by 
or involving labour or much work; toilsome. fOf 
wages: Hardly earned. Obs. 

14. . Chaucer's Priars T. 33o(Corpiis MS.)My officelis] ful 
laborious. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 83 Nothynge 
is more, .laboryous to kepe, than is virginite. 3540 Leland 
(title) The laboryouse Journey and Serche of Johan Ley. 
lande for Englandes Antiquitees. 1607 Topsell Hist. 
Pour/. Beasts (1658) Pref., I have not any accesse of main- 
tenance, but by voluntary benevolence for personal pains, 
receiving no more but a laborious wages. i63X Bible 
Ecchts. vii. 15 Hate not laborious worke, neither husbandrie. 
1637 NlivTan Lyddas-jz To scorn delights, and live laborious 
dayes. 1725 Pope Odyss. iii. 127 Shall I the long laborious 
scene review, And open all the wounds of Greece anew? 
1752 Johnson Rambler No. 204 ^ ii Forced jests, and 
laborious laughter, 3781 Gibbon Decl. HI. 202 The 
subject of minute and laborious disquisition. 1843 M. 
Pattison Ess. (1SB9) 1. 7 In a laborious anxiety to be correct, 
they have evaporated away all the spirit of their book. x86o 
Tyndall Glac. 1. iv. 33 These days were laborious and in- 
structive. 3878 Jevons Primer Pol. Econ. 43 7’he great 
advantage of capital is that it enables us to do work in the 
least laborious %vay. 

b. Of concrete objects : Entailing labour jn con- 
struction or execution ; involving much elaboration. 
* 1 * Also (rare'^^). Causing wearisome toil. 

xsssEoEND^cnff^jTo Rdr. (Arb.1 49 The laborious Taber- 
nacle whiche Moises buylded. i665 Pepys Diary se,}\AY, Up 
betimes to the office to write fair a laborious letter. 1705' 
Addison //n/y (1733) 105 The long laborious Pavement here 
he treads. 1824 M iss Ferrier Diher. xlvii, A most laborious 
and long-winded letter. 1847 Tennyson Princess Prol. 20 
Laborious orient ivory sphere in sphere, 3856 Kane >4 it/. 
Expi. II. iii, 45 SVe have a large and laborious outfit to 
arrange, 

3 . Midwifery, Attended with severe labour. 

3637 T. Morton New Eng. Canaan (1883) *48 Very apt 

are they to be with childe, and very laborious when they beare 
children. 1753 N, Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat 23 Labours 
in such Circumstances are generally laborious. *754-64 
Smellie Midwifery I. 242 Laborious births. 3855 Mavse 
Expos. Lex., Labottr, Ldbormis^ or Instrumental . . that 
requiring the use of extracting instruments for its com- 
pletion . . also called Dijjdcult Labour, 

+ 4 . Pertaining to labour, Obs,rare~"^. 

1632 Quarles Div. Paneies 11. Ixxvi. (1660) 89 Me thinks 
that they should change their trade [jt. that of the theatre] 
for shame Or honour’! with a more laborious name. 

Iiaborionsly (labof-rissli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly2 .] In a laborious manner; with labour or 
assiduous toil, 

TX5X0 More F/cwrWks. 36 Thei, that .. in the space of 
this temporal! death laboriously purchase themself eternall 
death x66o Boyle New E.xp. Phys, Mech, viii. 65 The 
Experiment was laboriously iry’d. 37*5 Pope Odyss, xi. 

S 7, I chuse laboriously to bear A weight of woes. 1828 
’Israeli Chas. / (3830) HI. i. 12 Never was there a 
Monarch who employed his pen so laboriously. 1856 Kane 
Arei. Expi, 11 . xvii. 180 The laboriously-earned results 
of the expedition. 2883 J. Hawthorne in HarpeVs Mag. 
Nov. 034/ 2 The . . beams of the . . ceiling . .were laboriously 
carved. 

Saaboriousness (labb^Tissnes). [f, as prec. 

+ -NBSS.] Laborious character or condition; as- 
siduity in work ; toilsomeness. 

1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. I.) 89 That great 
laboriousnesse they so much frame to themselves. 1M2 
SiR.l. Browne C/ir. Mor. 38 To strenuous minds there is 
an inquietude in overquietness, and no laboriousness in 
labour. 27x9 De Foe Crusoe 1. 135 The exceeding 
Laboriousness of my ^Vo^k. 1818 Hallam Middle Ages 
(1853) II.^ 62 Masdeu, in learning and laboriousness, the 
first Spanish antiquary.^ x85x Lytton & Fane Tannhauser 
32 Leaf and stem disinlcrtwined itself With infinite 
labonousness. 


(see next) + -ity,] Laboriousness. 

2656 [see Laboriosity]. 

f Iia;*borOTlSy a. Obs, Forms : 4-7 laborous, 
5 -ose, 5-8 labourous, 6 -orouse, -orus, 5-6 
•erous, Sc, laubo(u)r(o)us. [n. OF. laboros, -ns, 
labojtrettx :-iL. *lahoros~ns, f. labor LabobR (cf. 
doldrosiis, f. dolor) : see -ous,] =sLaboriotjs. 

CX386 Chaucer Priar's T. 130 Myn offyee is ful laborous 
lU^pns MS. laborious], a 2450 Pysshyfige w. angle (1883) 
4 nuntyng haukyng and fowlyng be so laborous & greuous 
piU [etc.]. T 1450 tr. De Imitatione 111. Iii. 125 Wheher all 
Jaborose hinges be not to be suffrld for euerlasting lif? 

^7 y® therin right laberous. c 1470 
Henry II allaxe xi. 958 His laubourous mynd on otnir 
rn.Tteris wrocht. 15x3 Douglas xEneis in. vi. 199 (juhow 
now may all laubourus pane sustene. xs6i T. Norton 
s Inst. n. 72 We nede not a longer or more laborous 
profe. 1593 Spenser M. Huhberd 266 For husbands life is 
^bourous and hard. 2593 T. Hvll Gardening 3 Then 
S-? (although ye same wil be very labourous). 

f.ri??.. Pamass. 153 Why should we 

undertake Jhe laborous business of dividing the world into 
equal partitions? 1704 Load. Gaz. No. 4057/3 After a 
Lbourous..March. 178a T. Vauci.an Fasl lillie! I. 67 
‘00 laborous ted. a (1810) 
laborious; for the uerves of a man of fashion. 

Hence f Iia'borously adv., *|*I»a‘borousness. 

u- Bnitatione in. v. 69 Obir, bat . . desiren la- 
euerlasting. in. xxxvi. 106 pat Pat is 

laboreslj golen by inannys witte. ' 2530 Palscr. 237/1 La* 

ars Hl; ^S3l (.Mo) II. 

75 iaborouselyand studiousely discussed controuersies. 



LABOUR. 
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Tj AB OXTR, 


IiaTjOur, labor (U‘-b3.i), sb. Forms: 4-5 la- 
bore, 4-6 -ur, -cure, 5-6 ^V. laubour, 4- labour, 
5- labor, [a. OF. labor, labour (mod.F. labour), 
ad. L. laborem labour, toil, distress, trouble. Cl'. 
Pr. labor, laor, Sp. labor, Pg. lavor. It. laborc. 

■ As in favojtr, etc., the spelling with 'Our is preferred in 
the British Isles, while in the U.S. -or is more common.] 

1 . Exertion of the faculties of the body or mind, 
esp. when painful or compulsory ; bodily or mental 
toil. Hard labour', see Habd (Z. iSb. \ To do 
ones labour', to exert oneself, make efforts {to do 
something). 

a 1300 Cursor il/. 23699 pan sal it [he erth] blisced be 
and quit o labur, and o soru, and sit. 13.. E. E. Altit. P, 
A. 633 Why schulde he not her [i.e. innocents’] labour 
alowV C1386 Chaucer Prioress' T. ii To telle a storie 
•I wol do my labour. rx4oo Dcstr. Troy 10770 Hit were 
labur to long, hir lotis to tell. 1484 Caxton Fables of 
Auian (1889) 2 He that wylle haue .. worship and glorye 
may not haue hit wiihoute grete laboure. 1533 Gau 
Richt Vay (1888) 93 O heuinlie fader giff vsz alsua necessar 
thingis to our corporal sustentatlone be our aune richtus 
laubour. 153$ Coverdale Eccl. ii. 18, 1 was weery of all my 
laboure, Which I had taken vnder the Sonne. x6xx Bible 
Ps. civ, 23 Man goeth forth vnto his worke: and to his 
labour, vntill the euening. 16x9 Drayton Idea lix, Labour 
is light where Loue .. doth pay. 1667 Milton P. Z.. n. 
1021 So he with difficulty and labour hard Mov’d onj 
with difficulty and labour he^ 1752 Hume Pol. Disc. 
i, 12 Everything in the world is purchas’d by labour, and 
our passions are the only causes of labour. 1781 Cowper 
Hope 20 Pleasure is labour too, and tires as much. *827 
Lytton Falklaiui 15 Nothing seemed to me worth the 
labour of success. 1833 Tennyson Lo/os-Ealers 87 Ah, 
why Should life all labour be? 

Personified, c 1400 Rom. Rose 4994 With hir Labour and 
Travaile Logged been. X764 Goldsm. Trav. 82 Nature . . 
Still grants her bliss at Labour's earnest call. 2804 Grahame 
Sabbalh 2 Mute is the voice of rural labour. 

transf. 1842 Combe 267 The stomach, having less 

labour imposed upon it, will require less blood, 

b. Phr. Labour in vain, lost labour. 

[1377 Langl, P. Pi. B. Prol. x8t [They] helden hem ra- 
hardy and here conseille feble. And leten here labowre lost 
& alle here longe studye. 1390 Gower Coiif. III. 293 Whan 
he sigh . . that his labour was in velne.] 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems Ixvi. 13 The kill labour lost, and kill seruice. 1535 
Coverdale Ps. cxxvii, 2 It is but lost labour that ye rj-se 
vp early, 16x5 T. Adams Euglands Siekn. 10 Let Nature 
doe her best, we dwelt at the Signe of the Labourdiuvavte. 
Onely Christ hath washed vs. a 1670 Hacket Abp. Wit* 
Hams 11. (1693) 67 That Commission ended at Labour in 
vain\ not, as the old Emblem is, to go about to make a 
Black'moor white, but to make him that was White to 
appear like a Blackamoor. 2679 Dryoen Tr. <y Cr. n. ii, 
The sign-post for ^fjabour invain. X747 Wesley Prim. 
Physiek (1762) p. xviit, Add to the rest (for it is not labour 
lost), that old unfashionable medicine, Prayer, 
t c. Bodily exercise. (Cf. Gr. novos.) 

258^ CpGAN Haven Health !. (1612) x Labour then, cr 
exercise Is a vehement moouing, the end whereof is altera- 
tion of the breath or winde of man. x666 HarveV Horh. 
Angl. X. (1672)28 Moderate labour of the body is univer- 
sally experienced to conduce to the preservation of health. 

■f d. An allege’d term for a * company * of moles. 
1486 Bk. St. A Ibans f vj b, A Labor of Mollis. 

2 . spec, in modern use : Physical exertion directed 
to the supply of the material wants of the com- 
munity ; the specific Service rendered to production 
by the labourer and artisan. 

1776 Adam Smith W.N. I. Introd. i The annual labour of 
every nation is the fund which originally supplies it with 
all the necessaries and conveniencies of life, which it annually 
consumes. Ibid. I. i. v. 35 Labour, therefore, is the real 
measure of the exchangeable value of ’ all commodities, 
17^ Malthus Fopul. IV. iv. (x8o6) II. 348 If the popu- 
lation of this country were better proportioned to its 
food, the nominal price of labour might be lower than it 
is^ now. 1825 Edin. R'rv. XLIIL 14 The .. remedy is to 
diminish the supply of labour. 1842-59 Gwilt Archit. 
Gloss., Labour, a term in masonry employed to denote 
the value of a piece of work in consideration of the time 
bestowed upon it. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. x. iU. § x (1876) 28 
Labour is indispensable to production, but has not always 
production for its effect 2863 Barry Dockyard Econ. 45 
The difficulty of organising labour, particularly in masses, is 
well known. 1885 Act 49 Piet. c. 56 Preamble, Doubts 
have arisen as to >yhether or not it be lawful for an employer 
of labour to permit electors in his regular employ to absent 
themselves. 

b. The general body of labourers and operatives, 
viewed in its relation to the body of capitalists, or 
with regard to its political interests and clairhsv 
Chiefly attrih. (see 8). 

x88o S. Walpole Hist. Eu^. III. xiii. 228 Labour .. was 
gradually discovering the truth of the old saying, that God 
helps those who help themselves. Mod. The parliamentary 
representation of labour. . 

3 . An instance of bodily or mental exertion ; a 
work or task performed or to be performed: A 
labour of Hercules, a Herculean labour : a task 
requiring enormous strength. Labour of love (see 
Love sbl). 

rt 1300 Cursor M. 2229, I rede we bigin a laboure. .and 
make a toure. 2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. xi If that a 
pigmei scholde make him redy to conflicte after the labores 
of Hercules .. plenerly finischede. 2535 Coverdale Rev. 
XIV. 13 Yee the sprete sayeth, that they rest from their 
laboures. 1539 Taverner Prov. 34 Laboures ones done, be 
swete.- 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. i. ii. 257. 2599 — Muck 
3 ?®* E- G[r7.m.stoneJ D'Acosia's Hist. 

Indies iv. vii. 226 They are two insupportable labours 
in searching of the mettall ; first to digge and breake the 


rockes, and then to drawe out the water all together. 16x7, 
1732 [see Herculean eu 3]. 2702 Rowe Tamerl. Ded., 
When they shall reckon up his Labours from the Battle of 
Seneff. 2732 Law Serious C. xii. (ed. 2) 32 Whose lives have 
been a careful labour to exercise these virtues. 1835 Lytton 
Ricnzi I. i. 4 My labours of the body, at least, have been 
light enough. 2872 Davies Metric SysL ii. 29 The rich 
tre.Tsures of their labors. 

4 . The outcome, product, or result toil. Also 
pi. Obs. exc. arch. [Cf. L. hominuuique bourn que 
labores, Virgil.] 

a 2300 Cursor Af. 1986 ^elides til your creatur he tend 
part o your labour. 2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 7 Y .. 
mtende to compile a tretys . . excerpte of dluerse labores of 
auctores. 2535 Coverdale Ps. civ. 44 They toke the labours 
of the people in possession- 1550 Crowley Epigr. 307 To 
worke what they can, and lyue on theyr laboures. i6xx 
Bi^ix. Tran5l. Pref. 12 Others haue laboured, and you may 
enter into their labours. 1697'DRYDEN Virg. Georg, iii. 688 
The waxen Labourof the Bees. 2709 Swift Vind. Bickerstaff 
Wks. X755 IL I. 274, 1 saw my labours, which cost me so much 
thought and watching, bawled about by common hawkers. 
2720 Pope ///orf xviii. 556 Five ample plates the broad 
expanse [of the shield] compose, And godlike labours on the 
surface rose. 1736 Cot. Rec. Pennsylv. IV. 276 The Thing 
they want is the peaceable Possession of their Labours. 

’t’ 5 . Trouble or pains taken. (Occas. //.) . Obs. 

- 24, . Sir Beues (MS- O.) 928 ‘ Haue this he sayde, * for 
thy labour 1 ‘ 1520 In W. H. .Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 27 
The auditors .. be diligent and take labors herapon. 2592 
Shaks. Txuo Gent. h. i. 239,If it please you, take it for your 
labour; And so good-morrow Seruant. 2622 Bible Transl. 
Pref. 2 The Emperour got for his labour the name Pupillus. 
m656 \Z^%nz?iPorverofPrinces\\. (1683) 141 He caused the 
Fellow to be soundly whipped for hts labour. 

t b. esp. The exertion of influence in furthering 
a matter or obtaining a favour. To make labour'. 

— L.^bouu V . 13. Obs. 

*454 T. Denyes in Paston Lett. No. 259 (1897) I. 274 
Aftirward my wif \vas sum dele easid bi the labour of 
the Wardeyn of Fkte, for the cursld Cardenale had sent 
hir to Newgale. 1461 J. Paston ibid. No. 40S II. 35, I 
undirstand ther shall be labour for a coroner that day, for 
ther is labour made to me for my good wyll here. 1482 
Caxton Ckron. ccxlvni. 315 By labour of lordes that 

wente bytwene ther was a poyntement taken thatjher was 
no harme done. 1491 Act 7 Hen. VII. c, 22 Preamble, 

I pray you make laboure unto my Lady Warwyk to write to 
the King of Fraunce. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VllI, c. i2 § 2 
Without any further sute or labour to be made’to kyngs 
highnes-.for the same- 2542 Uoall in Lett. Lit. Aten 
(Camd.) 2 Your labour for my restitution to the roume of 
Schokmaister in Eton. 2565 Stow in Three \ith c. Ckron. 
(Camd,) 236 Y* paryshe of S.' Marie Magdalyn In Mylke- 
.stret, makyoge labour to y* byshope, had by a mynister 
apoyntyd to serve them with communion that day. 

6 , The pains and efforts of childbirth; travail. 
Phr. in labour. 

2595 Spenser EpWtal. 383 Sith of wemens labours thou 
hast charge, And generation goodly dost enlarge. x6ix 
Bible Gen. xxxv. x6 Rachel traueikd, and she had hard 
labour [Coverdale : the byrth came harde vpon hir). 26x3 
Shaks. Hen. Vllt, v. i. 18 The Queens in Labor They say 
in great Extremity, and fear’d Shec’I with the Labour, end. 
2799 Med. yml, 1 1. 477 [She] had then been in labour about 
two hours. .. Interrogating her afterwards respecting her 
former labours [etc.], 28x9 Shelley in Dowden Life (1887) 1 1. 
308 She has. .brought me a fine little b^, after a labour of 
the very, very mildest character. 1889 f. M. Duncan Lect. 
Dis. IPotnen vi. (ed. 4) 34 In the first labour the woman's 
power and especially the labour, including the uterine, 
power is the greatest, 
b. fg. 

Shaks. Anf. Sg Cl. iii. vii. 81 Witb_ Newes the limes 
with Labour, And throwes forth each minute, some.' 16x2 
Bacon Ess., Beauty (Arb.) 208 As if nature were rather busie 
not to erre. then in labour to produce exctllehcy. 1634 
Heywood Alaydenhd, well lost i. B 3 b. My brain's in labour, , 
and must be deliuered Of some new mischeife. 1665 Manley 
tr. Grotius' Low C. IParres 121 .And now that’ sentence is 
brought forth, wherewith - . the Warre had now been in 
labour Tor the space of nine years. 1797 T. Holckoft tr. 
Stolberg's Trav. (ed. 2) ll.lxvi. 29 We’ beheld., the mountain 
incessantly in labour. 

+ 7. Eclipse. [A Latinism.] Obs.^^ 

2697 Dryden Virg, Georg, ii. 679 Teach me the various 
Labours of the Moon, And whence proceed th’ Eclipses of 
the Sun [L. defectus solts varies, lunsegue labores). 

8 , attrib. and Comb.', simple att«ib., as laboitr- 
sphere ; (sense 2 b) labour bank, leader, member, 
party, question', objective and objective gen,, as 
labour-easing, -saving,-worthy^<^yi . ; instrumental, 
as labour-bent, coarsened, dimmed adjs. ; also 
labour book, a book containing accounts of labour 
employed ; labour -follow, fellow - labourer ; 

* 1 * labour-house, a laboratory; labour-market, 
the supply of unemployed labour considered with 
reference to the demand for it; labour-pains, 
pains of childbirth ; labour-show Obstetrics, the 
mucous discharge streaked with blood which imme- 
diately precedes the occurrence of labour; labour- 
starve v. traits., Xo impoverish (land) by expending 
too little labour upon it ; labour-time (see quot.) ; 
labour-yard, a yard in a workhouse or prison, 
where enforced labour is done by the inmates. 

18^7 Illustr. Land. Ne^vs 28 Aug. 235/3 The Chartists are 
raising subscriptions to establish a bank, to be called the 
‘*Latiour Bank’. 1883 Fortn. Rev. i Nov. The., 
■•labour-bent back of the labourer. 2893 yml. R. Agri^. 
Soc. Dec. 665 Taking notes from farmers’ •Jabour-books. 
2866 Howell Venet. Life xx. 345 Her *Iabour-coarMned 
hands. 1867 JI.ARNOLD//(«>»e*x<7mz'^ 89 Thew«ary Titan ! j 


with deaf Ears, and •labour-dimm’d ej*e«. 2837 Wheel- 
wright tr. Aristoph. I. 196 The fertile vine, whose tendrils 
bear The *bboiir-easing grape. 1549 Coverdale, etc. 
Erasm. Par., Phil. 9 lily *labourfelowes in gospel!. 
^557 N. T. (Geneva) i Thess. iii. 2 Timotheus . . our 
labour felowe in the ^Gospel ofChriste. 27x2 Blackmore 
Great. 169 Did chyinic chance the furnaces prepare, Raise 
all the *fabour-houses of the air? 2892 Zancwill Bo-.o 
M yst. viii. 113 A Land was laid upon the *labour leader's 
shoulder, a 1628 Sylvester Spectacles ix. (Grosart) II. 298 
Th’ idle Lubber, *labour-loaihing. 2861 Gen. P. Thomp- 
son Audi Alt. III. 149 The expenditure consequent on 
this, is thrown into what people call the *labour-market. 
2876 H. Fawcett Pol. Econ. ii. iv. 146 'I’he home labour- 
market is relieved by emigration. 2895 Whitaker's Al- 
manack 134 The House of Commons . . Liberals, 267 (in- 
cluding 4 *Labour^ Members). 2754-64 Smellie Alid- 
wifery I. 197 If it is delivered without any other a.ssist- 
ance than that of the •labour-pains the birth ought to be 
called natural. 1799 Adolphus Mem. Fr. Rev. I. 2 The 
dauphiness. .was unexpectedly seized with labour-pains, and 
delivered. 2886 Pall Alall G. 18 May 3/1 The position 
attained by the new *Labour party. 2888 E. BELLAMvZtJ^jvt- 
ing Bacinvard v, ^Vhat solution, if any, have you found for 
the *labour question? 277. Adam S.mith {^Vorcester), A 
•labor-saving machine. 2870 'Lowt.u. Among my Bks. Ser. i. 
(1873) xioOnlytoo thankful for any labor-saving contrivance 
whatsoever. 2822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 60 Leu- 
corrheaNabothi,*'La.hoMT-S\iO\v. 2868 J. H. Newman Verses 
Var. Occasions 240 Severed. . From thy loved •labour-sphere. 
1891 Daily Nttvs 28 Mar. 2/6 The land of Lincolnshire .. 
VTU *labour-starved. 1898 J. Arch Story of Life \\\\. 183 
Hundreds and hundreds of labour-starved acres. 2887 
Kirkup in Encycl, Brit, XXII. 212/1 The •labour-time 
which we take as the measure of value is the time required 
to produce a commodity under the normal social conditions 
of production with the average degree of skill and intensity 
of labour. 2640 Fuller yoseplis Coat ii, (1867) 116 It will 
be a *labour-worthy discourse. 2856 Reade Never too late 
X, He went into the •labor-yard, looked at the cranks [etc.]. 

.Labour, labor (l^‘*b9.i),z/. Forms: 4laborie, 
-y, labre, 4-5 labore, -er, 4-6 labour©, 5 -owre, 
Se. lauber, 5-6 labur. Sc. laubour, 6 -or, -ur, 
-yr, 4- labor, 5- labour, [a. F. labourer (early 
laborer,. \oX\i c.), ad. L. labordre, f. labor-, labor 
(see prec.). Cf. It. lavorare, Sp. labrar, Pg. 
lavrar. 

In mod. Fr., Sp., and Pg. the word Is chiefly restricted to 
the specific sense *to plough', the wider sense having passed 
to the vb. represented in Eng. by Travail.) 

I. Transitive senses. 

1 . To spend labour upon (the ground, f vege- 
table growths, etc.); to till, cultivate. Now poet. 
or arch. Also, in recent use, to work (a mine). 

13. . E. E, Allit. P. A. 503 To labor v^e watx dere J^e 
date. CX470 Henry Wallace viii. 1607 The abill ground 
gert laubour thryftely. 2481 Caxton Godfrey viii. (1803) 29 
l‘hey laboured no londe by eryng. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 
1. clxxxviii. 223 The landes were voyde and nat laboured. 
XS49 Ccmpi. Scot. xv. 123 The grond that i laubyr. XS96 Dal- 
RYMPLE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 111. 197 He gaue her landes and 
steddings, with semandes to labour thame. 2602 Carew 
CcmtvallZ'ia, To labor the Lords vineyard. 2667 Milton 
P. L. XII. 18 Labouring the soile, and reaping plenteous crop. 
1696 Phillips (ed. 5) s.v.,To Labour the Ground, is to manure 
the Ground by removing the Earth, 17x2 Addison 
No. X15 f 5 The Earth must be laboured before it rives its 
Increase. X792 A. Young Trav. France 411 The English 
labourer . . hazards much when he labours land for him- 
self. 1824 Scott St. Ronan’s xxviil. The garden was 
weeded, and the glebe was regularly laboured. 1833 [see 
Laboured ppl. a.). 2876 Morris Sigurd 11. 140 Fair then 

was the son of Sigmund as he toiled and laboured the 
ground. x8^ JVestm. Gaz. 3 Sept. 2/1 A claim must be 
properly laboured by the owner or by someone paid b5’ him. 

2 . gen. To spend labour upon ; to work upon ; 
to produce or execute with labour, (Also with 
cogn. obj.) Obs. or arch. 

c 2430 Pitgr. Lyf Alanhode ii. lx. (2869) 99 Litel rouht 
hire of spinnynge, or to laboure oojjer labour. 2432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) 1. 67 In eny other welle whiche hathe be 
laborede by diuerse kynges of Egipte. c 1440 yacob's Well 
4 Now haue I ymagyd and cast aJI myn ^hool werk of fjis 
welk; which 1 schal laboure to 50U Ixxxix.dayes and v., 
ere it be performyd. 2523 in loth Rep. Hist. AISS. 
Comm. App. V. 328 All manere goods and marchandis as 
shalbe labored, Iracted, and adventured by ony of the in- 
habitants of thiscilie. 15.. Withals Dfr/. (1568) ir/i Claye 
labored to make pottes. 2599 Broughton's Lett. vii. 24 With 
this Rabbinicall rubbish .. haue you laboured a lomie and 
sandie building. 16x2 Bible Transl. Pref. i Whether it be by 
deuising any thing our selues, or reuising that which 
hath bene laboured by others. 1623 Whitbourne Nc.v- 
foutuiland 82 The other are to labour the fish at land, 
,(of which sixteene) seuen are to be skilfull headders, 
and splitters of fish. 2697 Dryden F/qf. Georg, h'. 82 
They., labour Honey to sustain their Lives. — /Eneut 
vl. 859 Anvils, labour a by the Cyclops Hands. 17*6 Puf^ 
Odyss. VIII. 317 A wondrous net he labours.’ 1830 Tennyson 
Poems 211 Love laboured honey busily. I was the hive and 
Love the bee. 1832 Standish Maidofyaen 8 The diamond 
labour’d from the mine. , r » 

4 b. labour onts needs ; to work for one s 
livelihood. Obs. 

C1400 Rom. Rose 6688 A man .. That .. wol but only 
bidde his bedis, And never with honde laboure his nedis. 

t 3 . To use labour upon in rubbing, pounding, 
or the like ; hence, to rub, pound, beat, etc. (Cf. 
work vb.) Obs. . 

2486 Bk. St. Albans a vb, Take y« white cf an egge, tc 
labur thessame in a sponge. IS44 Ph^er 
S iii b, Laboure the sope and the rose water wel tOt,et^r. 
//xW.Svib, Red coral. .hanged about the neck, wheru^n 
the childe should oftentymes labour his gummes. *5^ 

R. Androse tr. Alexis' Seer. iv. ni. 25 Boyle them, 
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laboring them with the spatter. 1607 Markham Ccival. 11. 
(1617) 79 As he irotteth. labour his contrarie side with the 
calfe Of your leg. rti66x Fuller \Vorthies (1840) III. 486 
Take to every six gallons of water one gallon of the finest 
honey, and put into the boom, and labour it together half 
an hour. 

4. To belabour, ply with blows. Oos. exc. dial, 
1594 Carew Huart's Exavi, Wits xiii. (159^) 211 The 
Asse..ifhe be laboured with a cudgell, he setteth not by it. 
1645 Slingsby Diary (1836) 177 Ourhorse did so fast labour 

S -a w»^ their longe tucks yt they could not endure it. 1697 
RYDEK Virg, Geor^. lii. 639 Take a Plant of stubborn 
Oak ; And labour him with many a sturdy Stroak. 

mod. Sc. He took a stick an’ laubor’d [<7r labber'd] the beast 
terrible wi’d. 

5. To work at or treat laboriously ; to take great 
pains with (a matter) ; to work out in detail, to 
elaborate. Now almost exclusively in io labour a 
pointy a question^ and similar expressions. 

CI449 pECOCK RePr, 1. xvi. 91 So preciose and vnlacke* 
able occupacion to be had and laborid among hem. 1548 
VuKLi. Erasmus Par. Pref. 13 b, Verai fewe studentes dooe 
vse to reade and laboure any one autour in any one parficuler 
facultee or disciplyne. 1603 Bacok Adv. Learn, ir, xxiii. § 5, 
220 Science of government, which we see is laboured and in 
some part reduced, a 1610 Atheomastix ji. xL 

§ 4 (1622) 317 SVhich point, nee. .hath laboured exactly, with 
much finenesse and subtility. 1691 T. H[ale] A cc. New In* 
veni.^. lii, The Invention of the New- River AVater was much 
labour’d. 1750 Johnson Ramhler'^Ci. 92 f 12 These lines, 
laboured witn great attention, c 1750 Shekstone Solicitude 
29H0W the nightingales labour the strain. X784C0WPER Task 
in. 787Th’acconiplished plan That hehas touch’d, retouch'd, 
many a long day Labor’d, and many a night pursued in 
dreams. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks. 1842 II, 357 
Though he labours this point, yet he confesses a fact .. 
which renders all his labours utterly fruitless. 1846 Eleis 
Eigin Marbles II. 225 In a single figure, parts are often 
highly laboured. 1863 C, Clarke Shakesp. Char. x. 254 
The reason why the poet has so laboured the character of 
his hero. 189a A. J. Balfour Sp. in Standard 11 Afir. 3/5, 

I do not desire on the present occasion to labour this pro- 
position. 

't'b. s=Elaboba.te 2 . Obs. 

161S Crooke Rod}' of Man 373 In the cauity of this 
ventricle the vitall spirits are laboured. r668 Culpepper & 
Cole Barihol. Anat. 11. vi. 96 The Heart is the fountain 
of Life and labors the vital Spirits. 

6 . To endeavour to bring about (a state of things); 
to work for or with a view to (a result) ; to work 
hard for (a cause or the like). (Cf, 12.) Obs. ox arch. 
In early legal use often associated with sue. 

X439 EiE. Wills (1882) 118 The mater so to be laboryd 
and se>v>*d that he be constrayned ther to do hit. 1463 
inRur}’ (Camden) 4oIf onywillabourethe contrarj’e. 
1484 Certificate in Surtees Misc. (1890) 42 pe foresaid 
forged and untrue testimonyall^ shewed \^reaa sewed] & 
Jabord by pe said Richard I?avis. in xoth Rep. Hist. 
MSS% Comm, App. v. 328 If ony such parson ..shall 
sue or laboure ony such writte. x6xx B. Jonson Catiline 
lu. i, Two things I must labour, That neither they up- 
braid, nor you repent you, 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage^ 
Descr. India (1864) 28 The Mother of Echebar . . laboured 
a peace, hut not preuavlin^ fell sicke. 1639 Fuller Holy 
War IV* xviii. (1647) igg [She} laboured his cause day and 
night, <1x661 _ — /ForMiVr (1840) III, a When Shat-over 
woods ,. were likely to be cut down, the university by letters 
labored their preservation. 1678 Dryden Kind Keeper n.fi. 
Dram. Wks. 1725 IV. 303 Is this a Song to be sung at such 
a time when I am labouring your Reconcilement? 174* 
Young Nt. Th. 52 And labour that first palm of noble minds, 
A manly scorn of terror from the tomb. X793 Burke Observ, 
Cond, Minority\lV%. 1842 1, 612 How much I wished for, 
and how earnestly I laboured, that re-union. 18x7 Jas. Mill 
Brit, India I. in. iv. 621 In labouring the ruin of Nujeeb 
ad Dowlah. 

1 7. To endeavour to influence or persuade ; to 
urge or entreat. (Cf. 13,) Obs. 

xa6i Pastern Lett. No. 404 11. 31 Tudynham, Stapylton, 
ana Heydon, with the>T affenyte laburthe Kyngand Lords 
untomyhurt. xSSpJ’^^vwooD Spider ^ P.W. title, The 
butterfiie .. fieeth into the tree: laboring the flies to haue 
the ant heerd speake ere he die. XS77-87 Holinshed Chron, 
III. 1225/2 He was laboured and solicited dailie by wise 
and learned fathers, to recant his diuelish & erronious 
opinions. 1598 Spenser in Wks. (ed. Grosart) I. 539 The 
landlords., began, .to labour the Erie of Tireonevnto theire 
parte. 1603 Knolles Hist, Turks (1621) 604 Hee began 
cunningly to labour divers of the noblemen one by one, 
1622 Bacon Hen. VII up Yet would not the French King 
deliver him up to King Hen^’Cas hee was laboured to doe). 
1633 Campion Hist. Irel, 11, iii. 75 [He] laboured the King 
..earnestly for their pardons and obtained it. 

•j-b. To advocate strenuously, urge (a matter). 
*477 Paston Lett. No, 785 III. 172 That ye schuld labur 
the mater to my maister. 1616 F. Cottington in Buccleuch 
MSS, (Hist, hiss. Comm.) 1. 183 Much it is laboured there 
that he should come as ordinary, and not for a small time, 
f 8. (with compl.') To bring into a specified con^ 
dition or position by strenuous exertion. Obs. 

C1485 Digby Myst. in. 1823 ]>er is a woman . . hat hether 
luith labcryd me owt of mercy'll, 1550 Crowley iVay io 
Wealth 17X I.xtke if thou haue not laboured him oute of his 
house or ground. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. v. iil. 
■\\h:s. 1856 1. 134, 1 have becne labouring generall favour 
firmc. x6xx Second Maiden's 7'rag. v. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley 
X. 465 Our arms and lips Shall labour fife into her. Wake, 
sweet mistress 1 1615 T. Adams Spirit, Navigator 34 

unifies he labours them to Hell, winde and Tide are on His 
side, a 16x7 P. Bayne Efhes. (1658) xj Men must labour 
lhcirbe.irls to a sense of the worth of the benefits. 1633 
Earl Manch. Al Mondo (1636) x6 To labour the eye to 
see d.arknessc. 1655 Moltkt « Bennet Health's Imprw, 
(1746) xst Drink. .a good Draught of your strongest Beer., 
arid then labour it out, as Plownnen do. i6ot Dryden Virg. 
Georg, in. 65 Si.<>'phus that labours up the Hill The fowling 
Rock in vain. 


1 9. To impose labour upon ; to work (an animal) ; 
to use (the body or its parts, accas. the mind) in 
some work. Obs. 

1470-85 Malory .(4 r^^»rxvni. xvM,The hors was passynge 
lusty and fresshe by cause he was not laboured a moneth 
afore, c 1500 yng. Children's Bk, in Babees Bk, (r86S) 10 A 
byrde hath wenges forto fle, So man hath Armes laborj'd to 
be. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. X531) 303 b, Thou were so 
ferre ouer laboured & faynt for payne. 1535 Coverdale 
Dent. xxi. 3 A yonge cowc which hath not bene laboured, 
ner hath drawen in the yocke. xs4SAscham Toxoph, i. 
(Arb.) 46 A pastyme., where euery parte of the bodye must 
be laboured. 1638 Tarlion's Test, Cjb, My fore-horse .« 
being let bloud and drencht yesterday, I durst not labour 
him. 2671 Milton Samson 2298 This Idols day . . Labouring 
thy mind More then the working day thy hands. 

+ b. To cause to undergo fatigue. Obs. 

C1386 CYLkMcrcnShipmaiPs X. 1298, 1 trowe..thatourgode 
man Hath yow laboured sith the night bigan. a^ooDesir, 
Troy 13490 A tempest hym toke , . pat myche laburt the lede 
er he lond caght. 1496 Bk. St. Albans, Fishing {iBio) h v, 
Yf it fortune you to smyte a grete fysshe xvyth a smalle 
harnays : tbenne ye must lede hym in the water and labour 
him there tyll he be drownyd and ouercome. 1632 J. FeAtly 
Hon. Chast. 25, I will not labour your eares with the many 
and vulgar arguments to prove a God. 

10. To burden, overwhelm, oppress, distress. 

x^So-x530 Myrr. Our Ladye 240 The drede of god, by 

whiche she was ful sore laboured & troubeled. 1482 Monk 
of Evesham (Arb.) 19 Sore labouryd with gret febulnes and 
xvekenes. x6tx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xviii. (1632) 908 
Nature being sore laboured, sore wearied and weakned, 

11. Intransitive senses. 

11. To use labour, to exert one^s powers of body 
or mind ; in early use chiefly said of physical work, 
csp. performed with the object of gaining a liveli- 
hood; to exert oneself, toil; to work, esp, to work 
hard or against difficulties. 

1362 Langl. P, PL A. vii. 26, 1 W0I helpe bee to labore 

i..r 1 1 


faiJe. Ibid. B. xv. 7S2 panne wil he some tyme Labory in a 
lauendrye. c 1386 Cmauckr Merch. T, 387 He . .preyde hem 
to labouren in this nede. And shapen that he faille nat to 
spede. 1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles 111. 267 Not. .to laboure 
on be lawe as lewde men on plowes. rx4oo Maundev. 
(1839) vi, 64 Thei tylen not the Lond, ne thei laboure 
noughts.'' CX400 Destr. Troy 5862 He ►, Hade laburt so 
longe, hym list forto rest. 0x460 Fortescue Abs. ^ Lim. 
Mon. xiv. (1885)^x42 This serche. .hath be a digression ffrom 
the mater in wich we labour. 1542 Brinklow Compl. xvl 
(i874)4oHethatlabor>’ihnot,letmmnoteate. x6xx Bible 
Isa, xlix. 4, 1 have laboured in vain, I have spent my 
strength for nought. 1651 Hobbes Leviafk. 11. xxx. 181 It 
is not enough, for a man to labour for the maintenance of his 
life, 1658 Fryer East India fy P, ixj Who Run . . or else 
Dance so many hours toaTune..when they labour as much 
as a Lancashire man does at Roger of Coverly. 1770 Lanc- 
HORNE Plutarch (1879) 1. 230 Those who laboured at the oars. 
x8gs Bookman Oct, 16/2 [He) labours bard over bis proofs 
of the book, 

indirect pass. 17x5 De Foe Fam. Instruct u i, (1841) 
I. 22 You must be instructed and laboured with to be a 
good child. 

in same sense. Obs, 

CX374 Chaucer Troylus tv. 981 (1009), I mene as though 
I laboured me in this. To enqueren which thing cause of 
which thing be. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. C viij b/i Crete in 
contemplacJon of heuenly thynges and a tylyar in labour- 
yng hymself. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 171 b, The 
more y“ enforcest & labourcst thy selfe in y« begynnynge. 
12. To exert oneself strive {^for some end) ; to 
endeavour strenuously (fo accomplish or bring 
about something). 

1398 Trevisa Bar/h. De P. R. xviii. Ixxxvii. (1495) 836 
They.. labouren to helpe eche other wyth all theyr myghte. 
C1430 Lydg. Assattbly of Gods%4’j Laboryng the Seruyee of 
God to MuUyply. 1500-20 Dunbar Ixxi. 10 Is nane 

of^ws,, Bot laubouris ay for vthiris distructioun. 1526 
Pilgr, Perf. (W, de W. 1531) 2b, They laboured, .to knowe 
the natures of thynges in this woride. 1535 Co3'erdale 
Pf 7» I laboured for peace. — a Macc. iv. 7 lason 
the brother of Onias laboured to be hye prest. 1604 
E. G[rimstone 1 D’Acosta's Hist, Indies iii. iv. 131 They 
which sails from West to East, labour alwaies to be 
out of the burning Zone. i6n Bible Isa, xxii. 4, I will 
weepe bitterly, Jabour not to comfort me. 2613 Shaks. 
Hen. VIII, jiLikigi For your highness’ good I overlabour’d 
More than mine own. 1682 Dryden Mac Flechnoe 257 
When false flowers of rhetoric thou would’st cull, Trust 
nature, do not labour to be dull. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. gs 
P 4 Irue Affliction labours to be invisible. X766 Goldsm. 
Vic. IV, XXV, I laboured to become cheerful. x7q6 Jane 
Austen ^ PreJ. vH, Most earnestly did she labour to 
prove the probability of error, a xB$s Buckle Cwilis. (1873) 
III. V. 387 Water is constantly labouring to reduce ail the 
inequalities of the earth to a single level. X874 Green Short 
Hut, yn. § 3 (1882) 371 Parker was labouring for a unformity 
of faith and worship amongst the clergy, 
f 13. To e.xert one’s influence in urging a suit or 
to obtain something desired. Const, to (a person). 

Plnin/ion Corr. 31, I have receaved from you 
diverse letters .. that I shold labour to Sir John Pilkinton, 
^ labor to my lord of Glocester or to the king. Ibid. 51 
Tins day com Wylliam Plompton to labor for Haverav 
Parke. 1533 More Abol. viil. Wks. 860/3 If I desired a 
manne to geue me a tnynge, and la^ured muche to hym 
therefore, c i5S3 Harrsfield l^rrTiC'..rr.A\..\ 


who was about 


to labour to the king for his pardon. 

To move or travel, «/. with implication of 
or impeded progress, lit and^. 


a x4oo~so Alexander 4^14 pai labourde Yp a*gayn J>e lift 
an elleuen dais. ri4So Lonelich Grail xUl 82 Nasciens 
that In the se was Abrod, Vpp and down labowred. 1523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xxiv. 34 The kynge . . retourned 
agayne into Englande, and laboured so longe that he came 
to Wyndesor. 1530 Palsgr. 600/2 This horse is nat very 
fayre, but he labouretb well on the waye,. .i7 chemine lien. 
x6ii Bible Josh. vii. 3 Let about two or three thousand 
men goe vp,. .and make not all the people to labour thither. 
X7XS-20 Pope /ftW XII. 458 He poised, and swung it round ; 
then, toss’d on high, It flew with force and labour’d up the 
sky. 2877 L. Morris Epic cf Hades s. 3 The stream Which 
laboured in the distance to the sea. 

b. quasi-truns. To labour ones wayx to pursue 
it laboriously, 

1856 Kane Arci. Expl. I I. xxiii. 231 Laboring our way with 
great difficulty upon the ice-belt, 

f c. To make little progress, suffer impediments. 
1736 Cvi.Kvsi\x.2.Hist.Persec. 360 The job was labouring for 
three years space. 1765 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. I. iii. 360 
A petition of Capt. Hutchinson and others labored, although 
their title was originally derived from the Indian sachems and 
proprietors, and the lands had been long possessed. 

15. To be burdened, troubled, or distressed, as 
by disease, want, etc. ; to be trammelled by or 
suffer from some disadvantage or defect. Const. 
under (also \of, with, on, x«). 

ri^7o Henry Wallace vir. 345 Lawberand [v.r. lau- 
bount] in mynd that had beyne all that day. 2578 
Banister Hist. Man i. 16 No maruaile .. if the eye m 
dolour labouryng, this Muscle sometyme be affected also. 
16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 106 Whereby vnprofitable marishes 
were drained and such places relieued as laboured with 
the penury of waters. 1641 Milton Refotmt, 11. {1851) 
69 I'his our shaken Monarchy, that now lies labouring 
under her throwes. 1644 Bulwer Chiron. 15 Speech labours 
of a blinde crampe, when it is too concise, confused or 
obscure. 1662 H. More Philos. Writings Pref. general xi, 
Men of very excellent spirits may labour with prejudice 
against so worthy an Autnour. <i 2677 Barrow (1714) 

Pref. 3 Seems .. to labour under a double Defect, 1697 
Dryden Virg, Georg. 111. 746 The wheasing Swine With 
Coughs is cnoak’d, and labours from the Chine. X709 
Berkeley Ess. Vision § 83 The visive faculty . . may be 
found to labour of two defects. 17x2 Addison Spect. No. 
267 F 3 Aristotle himself allows, that Homer has nothing to 
boast of as to the Unity of his Fable,. Some have been of 
opinion, that the ^Eneid also labours in this Particular. 1769 
Warburton Ae/I'. (1809) 434, 1 was then labouring on my 
old rheumatic disorder, I have not yet got rid of it, 2784 
tr. Beckford's Vathek (1868) X13 From time to time he 
laboured with profound sighs. 1B39 in Spirit Metrop, 
Conserv. Press (2840) I. 273 Some timid conservatives., 
labour in the same mistake. 2857 Kingsley^TVuo V, Ago 
(1877) 4*6 You are labouring under an entire misappre- 
hension. 2862 Sir B, Brodie Psychol.lnq. II, iv. 110 If he 
laboured under a perpetual toothache. 

+ 16. Of women; To suffer the pains of child- 
birth ; to travail. Also fig. Obs, 

*4§4 Fasten Leif. 1. 274 Aftirshe wasarestid she laboured 
m hir child, that she js with all. 2527 Andrew Brunsxvyke's 
Dtstyll, Waters Kiv, Yf a woman dronke it, the chyide 
shoide dye, and she sholde laboure before her ryght tyme. 
*548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com, Prayer, Litany, All women labour- 
yng of chyide. 2588 Shaks. L, L. L. v. ii. 521 When great 
things labouring perish in their birth. 2604 — Otk. 11. i. 
128 But my Muse labours, and thus she is deliuer'd. 1653 
P^^Sball, Yks. (MS.), Baptised Elizabeth the 
daughter of John Parke of Wensley, whose wife laboured at 
Burton m her journey homeward, X711 Pope Temple of 
Paine 21a Here, like some furious prophet, Pindar rode, 
And seem’d to labour Yvilh th* inspiring God. 

17. Of a ship ; To roll or pitch heavily at sea. 

Capt. Smith Seamaii 5 Gram, ix, 40 We say a ship 
^*^0 much when she doth rowle much any way. 

x'J 48 Anson's V 7y. i. vi. 104 The ship laboured very much 
in a hollow sea. x8ip Byron Juan 11. xli, The ship labour’d 
^2' scarce could hope I'o weather out much longer. 
2840 R. H, Dana Bef, Mast xxv. 82 The ship was labour- 
ing hwd under her lop-gallant sails, 

LaDOur- : see Labor-, 

tLa’Tjonrable, a. Obs. [a. F. labouraUe 
(1409 in Hatz.-Dann.) arable, f. labourer to La- 
bour.) Capable of being laboured or worked. 

Ixvii. (1893) II2 A londe..ful of., 
good feldes labourable. 1545 in Archiv Stud. neu. S^. 

23 1 am Sonday moste honorable : That day all 
tftynges laborable Ought for to rest. i6ii Cotgr., Labour, 
abicj labourable, workable, fit to be wrought on : also, 
nauigablc. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Comfl. Card. I. 21 
inree hoot of good Mould, very soft or labourable on the 
iVaeburton Div. Leg. II. 274 To drain the 
swampy h^rshes of thisvast extended Level: and to render 
the whole Labourable. 

LaTjourage (IfVbored^). Also 5 labouirage, 

9 laborage. [a. F. labourage (i2-i3th c. in Hatz.- 
Marm.), f. labourer to Laboub. In sense 3, f. 
Labour sb. + -age.] 

1 Ploughing ; concr. ploughed or cultivated 
land. Obs. 


_ SL. LTeblesse 65 Labouragis and approwementis of 
..... L* I P^itires. Ibid. 70 In tilieng, ering, and labour* 
A?-., rtv* ‘P fruit, isoz Ord. Cryslen 

.L ,'506) IV. xxi. 236 Whiche by huntynges 
endmnageth gretely comes, gr.asse, or other labourages. 

T A. Labouring, labour, work. Obs. 

remrarrM^ '''• ='• (>889) 205 They 
Arb^vdi,\t. \^V 1660 Hexham Dutch Diet., 

A^ejdiuge, labourap, labouring, or taking paines. 
d. Payment for labour. 

Laborage, Shipping, 
I 14 Feb. sA, 

a ^ qaasdon of labourage, which shows 

a ver>’ great increase. 
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liaTjonred, labored (Ic'-baid), fpl. a. [f. 
Labour v. + *ed i.] 

1 . t Cultivated, tilled, ploughed {phs ^ ; also, of 
a mine, worked. 

1579 Spenser SJteph. Cal. Oct. 58 ^Vhe^eon he earst had 
taught his flocks to feede, And laboured lands to yield the 
timely eare. 1697 Dryden KtVjg'. Georg, ii. 414 Root up 
wild Olives from thy labour’d Lands. 1833 Tennyson 
CEnone 113 Or laboured mine undrainable of ore. 

* 1 * 2 . Employed in labour; hard worked; op- 
pressed with labour or toil. Obs, 

*595 Shaks. yokn n. i. 232 Your King, whose labour’d 
spirits Fore-wearied in this action of swift speede. 1634 
Milton Co 7 nu 5 291 SVhat time the labour'd O.xe In his 
loose traces from the furrow came. 1683 Dryden Dk. 
Guise I. I, Turn'd out, like labour’d Oxen, after Harvest. 

■j* b. Worn with use. Obs, 

1535 CovERDALE 1 Safu. xiii. 21 The edges of the plow- 
shares, and mattockes, & forckes, and axes were laboured, 
and the poyntes blont. 

3 . Wrought, produced, or accomplished with 
labour ; highly elaborated ; hence in depreciatory 
sense, performed or accomplished only by the ex- 
penditure of excessive toil or tedious elaboration, 
and consequently showing indications of heaviness 
or want of spontaneity. Also, of physical action : 
Heavy, performed with great effort. 

x6o8 Shaks. Per. ii. iii. 17 In framing an Artist, art hath 
thus decreed, To make some good, but others to exceed. And 
you are her labourd scholler. a 1658 Cleveland Elegy B. 
Joitson 65 The marbled Glory of thy labour’d Rhyme. 
1703 Pope Thehais 202 Labour’d columns in long order 
plac’d. 1740 Pitt jEneid x. 759 High in my Dome, are Silver 
Talents roll’d With Piles of Labour’d and Unlabour’d Gold. 
1756 Burke Subt. <§• B. v. v, There is not perhaps in the 
whole Eneid a more grand and laboured passage than the 
description of Vulcan’s cavern in Etna. 1826 J. Foster in 
Life 4* Corr. (1846) II. 84 Other writing of a laboured and 
tedious kind. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 215 A labored 
investigation of evidence. 2873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 15 
The dialogue is generally weak and laboured. 1897 Mary 
Kingsley IP’. Africa 156 The laboured beat of the engines. 
2^8 0 . ^Iz^'B.TiYtnOdes Fr.Hist. 72 Laboured mounds, that 
a Iwt or a uanton stick may subvert. 

Ziabourer, laborer (le**b3rai). [f. Labour 

z;. + -eeI.] C3ne who labours. 

1 . One who performs physical labour as a service 
or for a livelihood ; spec, one who does work requir- 
ing chiefly bodily strength or aptitude and little skill 
or training, as distinguished, e.g., from an artisan 
(often with defining word prefixed, as agricuUuraii 
hricklayet^s^ docky jarm^ tnason's labourer^ etc,). 

SiaUtU of Labourers \ the mod. designation of thestatute 
De Servientibus (a3Edw. Ill), regulating the rate of wages, 
CX 3 *S Poem temp. Edw. II (Percy) Ixv, A wrecned 
laborer That lyveth by hys bond. 2390 Gower Conf. III. 
6 It maketh me drawe out of the way In solein place by my 
selve, As doth a laborer to delve. 1442-3 Durham 
Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 275 Will’o Harpur laborere laboranti 
infra Infirmariam, ^s. •jei. 2470-85 Arthur \\i. xi. 

1x3 As Kynge Pellinore rode in that valey he met with 
a poure man a labourer. 25x3 Douglas ^neis iv. xi, ot 
With fire and swerd to persew and doun thring The 
laboraris [L. colonos] descend from Dardanus. 2543 tr. 
Act 23 Edw. Ill heading, Here begynnethe the Statute 
of Labourers. 2548 Act 2 < 5 * 3 Edw. VI. c. is § 4 No 
Person . . shall . . let or disturb any . . Bnckmaker, Tile- 
maker, Plummer or Labourer. 2500 Greene Neuer too late 
(1600) 1 19 The labourer to the fields his plough-sway nes 
guides. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) Fff4, Tra- 
vailleurs, the ordtna^*, or labourers, &c. employed to assist 
in fitting out shipping for the sea. 1799 J. Robertson 
Agrie, Perth 342 Common labourers earn between one 
sbilling and one shilling and three pence a-day. 2847 James 
Convict XX, I am_ a labourer by trade. 2878 J evons Primer 
Pol, Ecoti. 71 Bricklayers’ labourers refuse . . to raise bricks 
to the upper parts of a building by a rope and winch. i8gi 
Daily Neivs i Sept. 3/1 An intelligent villager — not a 
labourer, but a man of the working-class. 

tb. Mil. 

Hall Ckron., Hen. V 56 bi The pyoners cast trenches 
and the laborers brought tymber. Ibid,^ Hen. VIII 114 
Of bill men five. M. of pioners and laborers .iL M. .vi. C. 

c. Labourer-in^intst : one of a number of offi- 
cers (ranking next below the ‘clerks of works’) 
who formed part of the staff employed for the 
repairs of the royal palaces. The office ceased to 
exist in 1824. 

2853 W, Jerdan Auiohiog, IV. 52 He became what is 
called a labourer-in-trust on the establishment which has 
the charge of the Royal palaces. 2884 Trans. Lend. <5- 
Middlesex Archxol. Soc. VI. 486 Mr. Adam Lee, the 
Labourer-in-Trust of the Houses of Parliament. 

2 . gen. One who does work of any kind, a worker, 
a 2420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1348 S^vych laborer jie 
kythe heere in hys lyf, pat god pi soule, .. Reioise may. 
CIS22 ist Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) 33/1 ’They be .. great 
labourers, 2562 Child Marriages {1897) 97 The said Ellin 
was taken for an honest wenche and a good laborer. 1607 
Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 55 Which Kine are of the 
smallest body, and yet the greatest labourers. x6ii Bible 
Luke X. 7 The labourer is worthy of his hire. 2785 Paley 
Mor. Philos.^ Wks. 1825 IV. 25 To the labourer, every 
interruption is a refreshment. 2841 'Trench Parables ix. 

176 In the kingdom of heaven it is God who seeks 
h^ labourers, and not they who seek Him. 

8. One of the class among colonial insects that 
performs the work of the community ; a ‘ worker 

Shaks. Alts Well i. ii. 67 Since I nor wax norhonie 
^n bring home, I quickly were dissolued from my hiue To 
^ue some Labourers roome. ' 1781 Smeathman in Phil. 
PraTts. LXXI. 145 The working insects, which, for 


brevity, I sh^I generally call labourers. 2834 McMurtrie 
Cuvier's Anim, Kingd, 430 ’The neuters or labourers . . as 
to size, are intermediate between the males and females. 
Hence t liabouress, a female labourer. 

2570 in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 10 For Clementes pajmes in 
the kychen a daye, laberess. xZogSpirii Publ. frsils. (1810) 
XIII. 264 Two other fellow-Iaboure^es. 
IiaboTirliood(l?**b3jhud). rare'^^. [See -hood,] 
Laborious condition, laboriousness. 

2858 Bailey Age 21 A life of most melodious labourhood. 
labouring) laboring (l^^-bsrig), vbl. sb. 
[f. Labour V. -f -ingI.] The action of the vb. 
Labour ; performance of labour or work ; culti- 
vation (of land) ; f travail of child-bearing ; la- 
boured or heavy motion, etc. 

C1400 Rom. Rose 6593 That he ne shal ..With propre 
hondis and body also, Gete his fode in laboryng. i486 
Nav, Acc. Host. l^II {1896) 23 Marriners reieyned for the. . 
laborj’ng in castjmg out of the ballast 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. 1 . cxci. 228 There was no labourjmge of the yerth. 
2524 in loih Rep. Hist. MSS.^ Comm. App. v. 329 The 
..acle..made against the laboring of wrltts. 2596 Shaks. 

2 Hen. Il^t II, i. 57 Thou yariest no more from picking of 
Purses, then gluing direction, doth from labouring. 1597 
A. M. tr. Guillejnean's Fr. Chirurg. 35 b/2 Some woemen 
ar as yet not vsed unto the labouringe of childe. x6ii Bible 
2 Macc. ii. 31 To vse breuhie, and auoyde much labouring 
of the worke. 2619 Visct. Doncaster Lei, in Eng. 
Germ. (Camden) 134 There had beene some ., underhand 
labouring., to promote the Duke of Bavaria. 2644-5 Chas. I 
Let. Wks. {1662) 332 ‘There were great labourings to that 
purpose. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. v. 56 To render the ships 
stiffer, and .. prevent their labouring in hard gales of 
wind. 2882 Daily Tel. 28 Jan., The heavy labouring of the 
brig. 2887 Hall Caine Deemster yaCvr. 158 He .. pressed 
one hand hard at his breast to quiet the labouring of his 
heart. 2899 Westm, Gaz. 11 Apr. 2/1 Doing a bit of dock- 
side labouring. 

attrib. 1601 Shaks. fttl. C. 1. i. 4 Vpon a labouring day. 
2754 Erskine Princ. Sc. (1809) 356 By labouring time 
is understood, that time, in w'hich that tenant., is ploughing. 
2856 Olmsted Slave States 55 A stave woman is commonly 
esteemed least for her laboring qualities, 
b. concr. A farm. Sc. 

2782 Sir J^ Sinclair OBseru. Scot. Dial. 181 A labouring, 
a farm, a 1814 J. Ramsay Scotl. ^ Scoistn. in xZth c. 
(t888) II. ix. 180 My noble hostess took me then (1792) to 
see her labouring or farm. 

Labonring, laboring (U'-bsrii)), ///. a. [f. 

Labour v. + -ing 2.] 

1 . That labours or toils; esf. (of persons) per- 
forming or engaged in unslalled labour, as in 
labouring man, population. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxiv. (1495) 361 In the 
euentyde bbourjmge men ben rewarded and payed and 
goo to reste, 2504 Atkynson tr. De Imitatione i, il. 154 
A pore homely laborynge man. 25^ Coverdals Eccles. 

V. 22 A labouringe man sTepeth sweteiy, whether It be litle 
or moch that he eateth. 2602 Shaks. Alts Well xt. I, 
121 Labouring Art can neuer ransome nature From her 
inaydible estate. 2649 Blithe Eng. DnProv. Impr. 
(1653) 8 Labouring Countrie people for the most part brew 
their o^vn Beer, 2672 Milton P, R. ni. 330 Of labouring 
Pioners A multitude with Spades and Axes arm'd. 2^7 
Dryden Vii'^ Georg, iv. 808 The waxen Work of lab’ring 
Bees, 1725 Pope Odyss. xir. 526, I ., oar’d with lab’ring 
arms along the flood. 2797 Burke Reg, Peace iii. (C. P. S.) 
229 We nave heard many plans for the relief of the 
‘Labouring Poor’. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng.T:^ IV, 421 
Other \vriters did their best to raise riots among the labour- 
ing people, 2879 Jefferies Wild Life Southern C, 194 i 
'The labouring lads often amuse themselves searching lor i 
these creatures [bats). 

b. Of cattle : Engaged in or used for labour. 

2523 Fitzherb, SurxK xxv, 49 Laborynge horses and 
mares. 27x5 Leoni Palladio's Archil. (1742) I. 57 Stables 
for labouring Cattle, such as Oxen and Horses. 2807 
Robinson Archsol. Grsca. iii. xlx. 312 The custom of 
killing laboring oxen. 

1 2 . Of a woman : Suffering the pangs of child- 
birth, travailing. Also iransf. Obs. 

1545 V.KYiioixi Byrth Mankynde (71564) 61 The midwife 
shall sit before the Jabouryng woman. ^2700 Dryden 
(^V orc.), The laboring mountain must bring forth a mouse. 
a 2704 'T. Brown Sat. Quack Wks. 1730 I. 64 Cure hogs of 
measles, visit labouring swine. 

3 . Striving or struggling against pressure or some 
obstacle; that is in trouble or distress; (of the 
heart, etc.) struggling under emotion or suppressed 
feeling ; also in physical sense, heaving, palpitat- 
ing ; (of a ship) rolling or pitching heavily. (Often 
with more or less direct reference to 2.) 

cz4a5 Found. St. Bartholopnew's (E. E. T.S.) 52 [They] 
besowght the Apostle that with bis woonnte py te to [? read 
he] wolde succur this laborynge virg>'iie. 1586 Marlowe 
few of Malta 1. ii, I'de passe away my life In penitence, . . 
To make attonement for my labouring soule. 2593 Shaks. 

2 Hen. VI^ III. ii. 163 (The blood] Being^ all descended 
to the labouring hearL 2604 — Oth. 11, i. 189 Let the 
labouring Barkecltmbe hills of Seas Olympus high. 1693 in 
Dryderts yuvenal (1697) 88 When Falern Win« the 
lab'ring Lungs did fire. 1706 Rowe Ulyss. 11. i, Her 
labouring Heart is rent Avith Anguish. 2738 Glover Leo^ 
nidas i. 268 Her lab'ring bosom blotted Avith her tears. 
1814 Scott Lord of Isles v. xxx. The vest Drawn tightly 
o'er his labouring breast. 18^0 Merivale Rom. Emp. 
(1865) III. xxx. 389 The labouring ■vessel of the state w’as 
guided into port by his policy, 1878 W kite Life in Christ 
in. xvii. 202 The thought of it Aveighs more and more 
heaAnly on the labouring mind. 

*i* b. Of the moon ; Eclipsed. (A Latinism.) 

2638 Wilkins Hew World 1. (1684) 9 She Avas able to 
make noise enough to deliver the labouring Moon. 2665 
Glanvill Scepsis Set. xix, 122 Nor do the eager clamors of I 
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contending Disputants yield any more relief to eclipsed 
Truth ; then did the sounding Brass of old to the labouring 
Moon. [1667 Milton P. L. 11. 665 While the labouring 
Moon Eclipses at thir charms.) 

. 4 . Labouring oar\ the oar which requires the 
most labour to work it ; hence fig. esp. in phr. To 
/;///, tugj ply the labouring oar\ to take a great or 
arduous share of the work. 


1697 Dryden fEneid v, 157 Three Trojans tug at ev’ry 
lab’ring Oar. 2709 Steele 2 Vi/*r No. 141 r i, I shall still let 
the labouring Oar be managed by my Correspondents. 2779 
Hume Dial. cone. Nat. Rel. xi. (ad fin.) II. 443 Tug the 
labouring oar.^ 1894 W. B. Carpenter Son of Man atnong 
Scots of Men iv. 106 They -vainly ply the labouring oar. 
1900 (j. C. Brodrick Mem. tp Impressions 386 HaAnng 
found it difficult to pull a labouring oar on the City Council, 
Avithout neglecting other duties. 

Hence Iia’bouriiigly adv.^ laboriously. 

2862 L'V'tton Strange Story II. 276 Reason is coming 
back to her — slowly, labouring!}*. 

Labonrless, laborless (l^^-bajles), a. [f. 
Labour sb. + -less.] Without, devoid of, or un- 
accompanied by labour; requiringno labour; doing 
no labour, 

1608 Sylvester Du Bartas n. iv, in. Schistn 694 There 
(labour-less) mounts the victorious Palm. 2675 Hobbes 
Odyss. (1677)225 , 1 doubt thou ne’r wilt labour any more. But 
rather feed thy carcass labourless. 2854 Fraser's Mag. L. 
70 This labourless Hercules. 1880 Tenna’son Voyage of 
Maeldune viii, Bread enough for his need till the labourless 
day dipt under the West. x888 Rha’s Hibbert Lect. 643 A 
fabled age of.. labourless plenty and social equality. 
i*b. Not requiring fatiguing toil, Obs. 

2630 Brerewood Sabaoth 48 In forbidding of Avorke, .. 
they intend not your precise abstinence from any light and 
labourlesse Avorke. 2631 R. Byfield Doctr. Sabb. 209 
Such light and labourlesse AA’orkes were no transgressions. 

Labonrsome, laborsome (lf‘*b9Js:^m), a. 
[f. Labour sb. + -some.] 

fl. Given to labour; hard-working; = Labor- 
ious I. Obs. 

2551 Edav. VI Pol. Ess. Lit. Rem. (1857) II. 481 So ought 
Iher no part of the commenwealtb to be but laborsom in his 
vocation. 2575-85 Abp. Sandys Sertn. iii. 46 ’The Anneyard 
that shall fructifie must fall into the hands of a skilful and 
laboursome husbandman. ^ 2607 Markham Caval. i. (1617) 
79 The braine of a man being a busie and laborsome Avork- 
maister. 1620 — Farew. Husb. n. xvii. (2668) 75 Although 
it [the ant] be but a little creature, yet it is so laboursome, 
that [etc.]. 

2. Requiring, entailing, oraccompanied by labour; 
=Laboeioos 2. Now rare or dial. 

2577-87 Holinshed Chroti. II. 28/1 The painefull dili- 
gence, and the laboursome Industrie of a famous lettered 
man M. Peter White. 2594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr.Acad. 
n, 33 Those studies, Avhich seeme laborsome in youthful! 
yeares, are made right pleasant rest vnlo old age. x6oa 
Shaks. JHam. i. ii. 59 (Qo. 2604), Haffi .. wroungfrom me 
my slow leaue, By laboursome petition. 26ri^CoRYAT 
Crudities 350 A Avay .. verj* laboursome and painfull to 
trauell. 2656 Earl Monm. Advi. fr. Pamass. 250 The 
la^rsom journey Avhich leads towards the obtaining^ of 
Supreme , Honors and Dignities. 2855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss. S.V., We have a lang laboursome hill to cHmm. 1898 
Trask Noriou^sub-Hamdon 33 Life Avas laboursome, but 
not without hope. 

fb. Of land: Difficult of cultivation. Obs.^ 

2604 E. G[rimstone] D'Acosta's Hist, Indies iv. ii. 208 
The like hath God done for thls land so rough and labour- 
some, giving it great riches in mines. 

3 . Of a ship : ‘ Subject to labour or to pitch and 
roll violently in a heavy sea’ (1850 Ruditn. Nav. 
12S). 

1692 T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 127 What makes a Ship 
Roll and laboursome in the Sea? xj^^Chron. xnAtin.Re^. 
80/1 Most . . died in the passage, it beng so very long, and the 
ship so very laboursome. 2794 Rigging ^ Seamanship II. 
336 The . . topsail should be the last . . sail taken in, in a 
laboursome ship. 

Hence Da'bonrsomely adv., laboriously; ta'- 


lonrsomeness, laboriousness. 

15s* Edw. VI frrtl . Lit. Rem. (2857) II. 420 They bad., 
assed many a strait very painfully and laborsomly. 2561 
)aus tr. Bullingeron Apoc. (1573) 68 b, ' And they have no 
ist, &C.', signifie not any laboursomnes or paynefulnes, put 
continual holdyng on and tunable agrement in praysing 
lod. 2592 R. D. Hypnerot. 6b, ^Vhich immence . . forme 
.mounting up laboursomly foote by foote, conteyned 1410 
egrees or steppes. 2880 Rhoda Broughton Second 1 It. 

. I. i.x. 152 It seems as if to each breath a heavj* stone AA’ere 
ed, so laboursomely does he drag it up. 

Labrador (Ite^brad/u), the name of a 
eninsula in British North America, used attrib. 
1 the following specific collocations : Labrador 
lue, the tint of blue reflected from labradorite , 
jabrador duck, a sea-duck of the north-east 
oast of North America, Campiolxinus labradortus; 
labrador falcon, a very dark variety of gerfalcon 
)und in Labrador, Falco labradortus ; Labradw 
jldspar, spar, stone (also simply labrador) - 
.ABRADORITE ; Labrador hornblende = Ensta- 
tTE (so called because it comes from Labrador 
ad resembles hornblende) ; Labrador tea, ^ther 
f the two shrubs of the genus 
'ricacex) of North America, viz. Z. 
ad Z. palusircj which have evergreen leathery 
aves that have been used for tea, 

r88i A Leslie NcrdatskiSlds Voy. 

.e walks along the beach on the nn 

y . . there rises at ever}’ step one takes an cxceediOb > 
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intense, beautiful, bluish-white flash of light, which in the | 
spectroscope gives a one-coloured ’labrador-blue spectrum. 
1884-5 Riverside Nat Hist. (i 883 ) IV. 151 The ’Labrador 1 
duckisnowextinct.oratleastverynearly so. 1794 Kir wan j 
324 ’Labradore Felspar of Werner. X807A1KIN Dtct. 

I. 428 Labradore Felspar .. is smoak-grey. 1794 Kirwan i 
I. 221 ’Labradore Hornblende. 1819 BAKEWELLiVm. ' 
315 Hypensthcne, Labrador Hornblende. 1799 W. Tooke 
yiew of Russ. Etnp. 1 . 121 If we except . . window-mica, and 
a little ’labrador spar. 1778 Woulfe in Phil. Trans. LXIX. 
23 Ibe ’Labradore stone is also a Feld spar.^ 1794 Kirwan 
Min. 1.324 , 1 conclude Labradore to be specifically different 
from common felspars. 183^ Allan Min. 134 A grey felspar 
totally distinct from the species Labrador. 1784 M. Cutler 
in Life, fmls. ^ Corr. (1888) 1 . 103 Large beds of what is 
called the ’Labrador tea, of a very aromatic taste and smell. 
1882 Garden 29 Apr. 286/2 Labrador Tea. .is really a good 
and distinct hardy bush. 

Xiabradorite (Ifebradp'rait). Min. [f. prec. 

-f -ITE. (Named Labradorstem by Werner in 17^0? 
because it came from Labrador.)] A kind of feld- 
spar, which shows a brilliant variety of colour when 
turned in the light. 

x8i4 Allan Min. 18 Opalescent (felspar], Labradore stone 
..Labradorite. 1850 Daubeny Atomic Theory xii. (ed_. 2) 
417 Recent lavas .. are made up principally, of labradorite, 
a silicate with i atom only of acid, and of hornblende or 
augite. 

.Hence lahradoriiic a. In mod. Diets. 
Iiabral (iff**bral), fit. [f. Labr-um -i- -al.] Per- 
taining to a labrum or lip-like part. 

1877 Huxlev Atiat, Inv. Anivt. vi. 259 A suture..con- 
^ected with the labral suture by one or two sutures. 

•f Iiabras. Ohs. rare'-K Pistol's blunder for L. 
labra^ pi. of lahnim lip. 

1598 Shake. Merry IV. 1. J. 166, I combat challenge of 
this Latine Bilboe : word of denial in thy labras there. 
Labratory, rare obs. fonn of Laboratory. 

I( Labras (I^^*br:Eks). [mod.L., a. Gr. Ad^pa^.] 

‘ A ravenous sea-fish, perh. the lottf de mer^ bass ’ 
(Liddell and Scott) ; Ichthyol.^ a genus of fishes of 
the perch family, including the sea-bass. 

1854 Badham Halieut. ii. 19 Oppian ..strongly recom- 
mends as bait a living labrax, if you can get one, 

Labret (U’*bret). [f. Labr-om + -et.J An 
ornament consisting of a piece of stone, bone, shell, 
etc. inserted in the lip. 

x8S7 a. Armstrong N. IV. Passage vii. 193 In the Es- 
quimaux .. we observed the lower lip perforated in the 
males, for the admission of labrets or hp ornaments. 1872 
rL F, Burton Zanzibar I. iv. 11^ As a rule, the South 
American 'Indians' pierce for their labrets the lower lip. 
28^ J. G. Bourke Snake Dance of Moquis xxii. 243 They 
do not tattoo, do not use nose-rings or labrets. 

Iiabrinth, obs. form of Labyrinth. 

Labroid (l^‘‘broid), a, and sb. Ichthyol. [ad. 
mod.L. Labroidea, f. LabrttSf generic name, f. 
labrum lip : see -oiD.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to the family Labridte or 
superfamily Labroidea of acanthopterygian fishes 
of which the typical genus is Labrns. 

2839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 262/1 Those Labroid fishes which 
approach the genus Labrus in having the lips thick and 
fleshy. 1864 Reader'^o. 86. 239/3 A. new Labroid genus 
allied to Trochocopus. iZgz Athen^utnz 6 Mar, 407/2 The 
labroid Ashes of America and Europe. 

B. sb. A labroid fish. 

1854 Owen in Ctrc.Sci. (C1865) II. 06/2 Sparoids, labroids. 
1865 Reader No. xio. 143/2 Fishes which . . pass to the type 
of LabroTds and Lophiolds. 

Labrose (U^'brffus), a. [ad. L. labrJs-us, f. la- 
brum Up.] Having (large) lips ; see also quot. 

X727 Bailey vol. II, Lahrose, that has a Brim, Border, or 
Bank, Also in recent Diets. 

tLa'brous, a. Obs. rare^\ [f. Labrum - f- 
-ous, after L. =prec. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Labrous, that hath a brim, bank 
or border. Also that bath great lips. 

' Ii Laliram (l^’-brom). PI. labra. [L., cogn. 
w. Labiom.] a lip or lip-like part. (Cf. Labidm.) 
a. In insects, crustaceans, etc. : A part forming the 
upper border or covering of the mouth, b. Conch. 
The outer lip of a univalve shell. 

x8x6 T. Brown Eievt. Conehol. 154 Labra, the lip. 1826 
Kirby & Sb. Eniomol. IV. 581 In the Ephenterina the 
parts of the mouth except the labrum and palpi appear 
to be mere rudiments. 1834 I^IcMurtrie CitviePs Aninu 
Ningd. 301 A mouth composed of a labrum, two mandibles, 
a ligula, and one or two pairs of jaws, and branchize. X849 
Murchison Siluria x. (1867)237 [P/efygolns] The mouth 
.protected hy a large heart-shaped labrum. x8sx Richard- 
SON Geol. viii. 240 The labrum, or outer lip. .is the expansion, 
or continuation of the body of the .shell^jon the right margin 
of the aperture. x88o Huxley Crayfish ii, 51 In front, 
the mouth is overlapped by a wide shield-shaped plate termed 
the upper lip or laorum. 

t Iiabm*SCOSe,a. Obs.rare’-^. [i.'L.ldbmisca, 
-uvi wild vine and its fruit.] (See quot.) 

xjrj Bailey vol. II, Lahntsscse, full of or abounding with 
wild Vine or Briony. 

Xiabumum (labr>’inrJm). Also 8 libtxrnum. 
[L. (Pliny).] A small leguminous tree, Cytisus 
Labnniuhij a native of the Alps, much ailtivated 
on account of its profuse mcemes of bright yellow 
flowers. Applied also to other species, as C. a/- 
‘finus (Scotch laburnum), and similar plants of 
other genera (see quot. 1898). 


1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. Ixvi. 741 Of Anagyris, Laburnum, 
and Arbor luda. Laburnum The flowers* do grow very 
thicke togither hanging by a very slender stemme. 1682 
Wheler Journ. Greece w. Ziyi The Flowers [oi Anagyms 
frlida] also grow out in little .bunches, like the other 
Laburnum but larger. 1754 Dodslzy Agriculture n. 387 
And pale laburnum’s pendent flowers display Their different, 
beauties. 1764 Wesley Tml. ii June, We have a tree. ., the 
wood of which is of full as fine a red as mahogany, namely, 
the Liburnum. 2784 Cowper Task vl 149 Laburnum, rich 
In streaming gold, a 1821 Keats Ep. 271 The dark-leaved 
laburnum’s drooping dusters. 1850 Tennyson /» Mem. 
Ixxxiii, Laburnums, dropping-wells of fire. X898 Morris 
Austral Eng., Laburnum, Native, the Tasmanian Clover- 
tree, (^odenia lotifotia .. Laburnum, Sea-coast, also called 
Golden Chaift, Sophora tomentosa. ^ 

“b. attrib.y as labimtum chain, gold, yelloiu. 

1893 N. Gale Country Muse Sen ir. 2 The glory of 
laburnum-gold. X899 Daily Nesvs 23 May 2/3 The labur- 
num chains are dw’arfed. Ibid. 27 Feb. 6/6 Rose-pinks, 
laburnum-yellows, leaf-greens. 

La/byrintlL (Ijc’birinJ)), sb. Forms : 6 labor- 
ynth, lab(e)riiitb, -irinth, 6-7 -arinth, 7 -erinth., 
-irynth, -orynth, 7-8 poet, lab’rinth, 6r labyr- 
inth. [ad. L. labyrinth-us, a. Gr. Xa^vpivB-o^, 
of unknown (prob. non-Hellenic) origin. Cf. F. 
lahyrinihe (1418 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . A structure consisting of a number of inter- 
communicating passages arranged in bewildering 
complexity, through which it is difficult or impos- 
sible to find one's way without guidance ; a maze, 
a. With references to the structures so named in 


classical antiquity. 

[1387 Trevisa. Higden (Rolls) I. 9 J>is matir, as laborintus, 
Dedalus hous, hal> many halkes and humes .. wyndynges 
and w^nkelynges. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. ccxxxvih. 
277 This house, after some wryters, was named, labor intus 
or Deladus {p.r. LAbyrinthus or Dedalus) werke.]^ 1549 
Compl.ScclL vi. 64 Dedalus maid the laborynth to keip the 
monstir minotaurus. 1591 Siiaks. 1 Hen. VI, v. in. 188 Thou 
mayest not wander in that Labyrinth, There Minotaurs and 
vgly Treasons lurke. 1591 Spenser Ruins of Rome 22 
Crete wilt boast the Labyrinth. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 99 
The LahjTinth built vp in the lake of Mceris without any 
lOt of timber to it. Ibid. II. 578 This Labyrinth in Crete is 
counted the second to that of jEgypt : the third is in the 
Isle Lemnos : the fourth in Italy. X836 Thirlwall Greece 
II. xH. 1X2 Theodorus, . . the builder of the Lcmnian 
labyrinth. 

D. In mod, landscape gardening, a maze formed 
by paths bordered by high hedges, 

x6xx Co^YKT Crudities I sawe a fine Labyrinthe made 
of boxe. x666 Pepys Diary 25 June, Here were ^so great 
variety of other exotique plants, and several labyrinths. 


labyrinth (at Chantilly) is the only complete one I have 
seen, and I have no Inclination to see another : it is in gar- 
dening what a rebus Is in poetry. 

2 . transf An intricate, complicated, or tortuous 
arrangement (of physical features, buildings, etc.). 

16x5 Crooke Body cf Man 465 A mazey laberynth of small 
veines and arteries. 1634 Milton Comus 277 Co. What 
chance good Lady hath l^reft you thus? La. Dim dark- 
nes, and this leafy Labyrinth. X730-46 Thomson Autumn 
4x5 The scented dew Betrays her (xc. a hare’s] early laby- 
rinth. ^ 1777 Watson Philip II (1793) II, xni. 133 Leyden 
lies .. in the midst of a labyrinth of rbrnlets and canals. 
1778 Robertson Hist. Amer. I, ii. 122 He was entangled 
in a labyrinth, formed by an incredible number of small 
islands. 1843 L%tton Last of Barons i. iv, 56 He suddenly 
halted., to find himself entangled in a labyrinth of scattered 
suburbs. 1873 Svmonds Grk. Poets xii. 400 The labyrinth 
of peristyles and pediments in which her children dwell. 

f b. Rushy labyrinth = Gr. axoivojv Xo^vpivdos 
(Theocritus), ap^ied to a bow-net of rushes. Obs.^^ 
^x6s8 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrtts ii. 42 The rushy laby- 
rinths of Theocritus. 

c. (<2) Metallurgy'. A contrivance of winding 
channels used for distributing and separating the 
ores in the order of the coarseness of grain. (E) 
A chamber of many tamings for the condensation 
of fumes arising from dry distillation, etc. (Knight 
Diet. Mech, 1875). 

X839 Ure^D/c/. Arts, eXo., Labyrinth, in metallurgy', 
means a senes of canals distributed in the sequel of a stamp- 
ing-mill; through which canals a stream of water is trans- 
initted for suspending, carrying off, and depositing, at 
different distances, the ground ores. 

3 . Anal. A complex cavity hollowed out of the 
temporal bone consisting of a bony capsule (osseous 
labyrinth') and a delicate membranous apparatus 
(membranous labyrinth) contained by it ; the in- 
ternal ear. In birds, ‘the membranous capsule 
•which encloses the end-organs of the auditory 
ner\’e’ (Newton Diet. Birds 1893, 180). 

sbqp Phillips (ed. Labyrinth. .In Anatomy, the Third 

..avitv m the inn.>rmr\ct n-iw TT.... 


find none 1721 Quincv Ux. Phytia-Mcd. (ed. =) i=6/e The 
1 -abj'nnth IS made of three Semicircular Pipes, above half 
a l-ine wide, excavated in the Oi Pclmum. jBjo G. V 

labyrinth, anc 


M “• •* • .contained in the osseous 

labyrinth, and in it the membranous labiTinth fioats. 187. 

'?• 393 A labj-rinth composed of thr” 
sermcircular ranals ts also almost universal. 


« — —..av UUlVU^ai. 

D. Applied to Other organs of complex or intri- 
cate structure (see quots.). 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hsst, Birds la. ( 


. (1824) IL 2314 L is some- 


IiABYBIITTHlC. 

times also seen that the wdnd-pipe makes many convolutions 
within the body of the bird, and it is then called the labyrinth. 
i 883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Labyrinth, a name given to the cells in 
the lateral masses of the ethmoid bone. . . L., ethmoidal, the 
irregularly divided space forrned by the anterior, middle 
and posterior cells of the ethmoid bone, .. L.,olfactory, the 
contorted structure formed by the upper end of the middle 
turbinate bones, . . , 

4 . fig. A tortuous, entangled, or inextricable, 
condition of things, events, ideas, etc. ; an entan- 
glement, maze. 

1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill 47 the Earle was thus 
..escaped all ye daungerous labirinthes and snares that' 
were set for him. 1571 Dicges Pantom. i. xxx. K b, The 
Geometer ., without practise ..shall fall into ma^nyfoulde 
errours,or inextricable Laberinthes. x6o6 Shaks, Tr. ^ Cr. 
II. iii. 2 How now Thersites? what lost in the Labyrinth of 
thy furie? X622 Malynes Anc. Law^Merch. zii All will 
run into a Laborinth and confusion. 1642 Sir E. Derinc 
Sp. on Rclig. xvi. 74 We shall run our selves into a.. . 

l. abyrinth of words, and lose the matter. * 75 ^ Burke 
Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks, 1842 1 . 17 The more deeply we ' 
penetrate into the labyrinth of art, the further we find . 
ourselves from those ends for which we entered it. 1816 
T, L. Peacock Headlong Hall v, Unravelling the laby- 
rinth of mind. 18x8 Scott Rob Roy i. He found himself 

. . involved in the labyrinth of mercantile concerns without 
the clew of knowledge necessary for his extraction. 1823 
Lamb Elia Ser. i. South-Sea Ho., She traced her descent, 
by some labyrinth of relationship . . to the illustrious, but 
unfortunate,* house of Derwentwater. 1828 hlACAULAY 
Ess., Hallam (1851) I. 53 In this labyrinth of falsehood 
and sophistry the guidance of Mr. Hallam is peculiarly 
valuable. 1876 Mozlev Univ. Serm. iv. 92 Even in the- 
dark labyrinth of evil there are unexpected outlets. 1885 
Laiv Times LXXIX. 130/1 To thread the labyrinth of the 
statutes under which London is governed. 

5 . attrib, and Comb., as labyrinth cave, thread ; 
labyrinth-like, -stemmed adjs. ; labyrinth fret 
Arch, (see quot.); labyrinth vesicle Anal,, a' 
cavity or furrow in the labyrinth of the ear. 

18x7 Shelley Rev. Islam viii. xi, From slavery and 
religion’s ’labyrinth caves Guide us. ^ 1842-59 Gwilt 
A rchit. Gloss., * Labyrinth Fret, a fret, with many turnings, 
in the form of a labyrinth, 185X Penrose A then. Arch. 56 
The labyrinth fret beneath the mutules. 1622 Drayton 
Poly-olb, XXII. 22 In *Labrinth-like tumes, and t winings intri- 
cate. 1855 Richardson Geol. 502 The labyrinth-like arrange- 
ment of the dentine, from which Profes.sor Owen derived the' 
name Labyrinthodon. x86o Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix, iv. 2^0 
Its forests are sombre-leaved, ’labyrinth-stemmed. 1823 in , 
Joanna Baillie Collect. Poems 210 Life’s ’labyrinth-thread 
dece{ve.<, and seems but sand. 1878 Bell tr. Gegenbanr's 
Comp. A nat. 44 The ’labyrinth-vesicles of the Vertebrata. 

Iia’byrinth, v* [f. Labyrinth jA] trasis. 
To enclose in or as in a labyrinth ; to arrange in; 
the form of a labyrinth. 

x8o8 J. Barlow Columb. ix, 201 Close labyrinth’d here the 
feign’d Omniscient dwells. 1820 Keats Lamia ii. 53 How, 
to entangle ..Your soul in mine and labyrinth you there. 
1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. (1851) IL m. § i. v. The purple 
clefts of the bill side are labyrinthed in the darkness. ■ 

Labyrinthal (IcebTri-nJal), a. rare. £f. Laby- 
rinth sb. + -AL.] Labyrinthine. Hence Laby- 
ri’nthally adv. 

J669 Addr. Hopeful Yng. Gentry Eng. 42 The soul is .. 
more labyrinthalfy and securely imprisoned. x’jyjTke College 
42 Each lymphatic fills From myriad springs its labyrinthal 
rills. x88r Arctic Cruise of the Comvin 30 (Cent.) The 
labyrinthal ice^ mazes of the Arctic, 
i* ^a'bynntlied, a. Obs. rare [f. as prec. 

Full of labyrinths or complications. ■ 
x6so tr. CaussirPs Atig. Peace 57 Thorow the labyrinthed 
Successions of so many Ages. 

tliaTiyri-athial, a. Also -all. [f. as 
prec. + -lAL.] Labyrinlhine. 

a 1550 Image Ifocr. ii. 310 in Skelton's IVis. (1S43) II. 426 
By lawes absynlhyall And labirynthyall. a 1711 Ken 
Hyvtnarturn Poet. VVks. 1721 II. 34 He o’er the Universe 
presides. And Labyrinthial Casualties guides. 

Xiabyriutbiau (l^birimpian), a. Also 7 -man, 
7,9-ean. [f. L abyrinth jA + -lAif.] =Labybin- 
THiNE, in various senses. 

rs88 J. Harvey Discoursive Prohleme 42 This intricate 
^byrynthian monument. 1597^8 Bp. Hall Aa/. (1753) 48 His 
linnen wllar labynnthian set. 1609 HEYwooD.^r//.7Viy'Xin, 

m. 332 To guide me through the laborinthean maze In which 

my brain s intangled. 2624 Raleigh Hist. IVorld v. vi. § 7. 
047 Ihe Labirynthian head of Martius could not allow of 
such plaine reason. 16x5 Crooke Body of Man 15 The 
I^bynnthiean Mazes and web of the small arteries, 1742 
Young Nt. J h. ix. 1029 The labyrinthian turns they take 
I he circles ininrate, and mystic maze. 1837 Fs'aseds Mag, 
R.tf' labynnihean mazes of a female heart. 2854 

«AKEWELL Ceot. 43 This peculiar labyrinthian structure of 
the teeth. 2864 Hawthorne Grimshawe xxi. fiSgi) 286 
^ Ijibynnthian house for its size. 2000 H. W. Smyth 
ui • Poets p. xcii, Clews to guide us through the 
labyrinthian mazes of the theme. 

Lsbynntllibraiicb. (la;biri*nfjibr£cr)k). leh- 
iBod.L. Labyrinthibranchii (see below), 

1 . Gr. XaBvpivB-ox LaVbyrinth -b One 

oi thQ Labyrmthibramkii, a family or division of 
acanthopterygian fishes. So Iiabyrinthibra-ncb- 
late rr., pertaining to the Labyrinthibranchii, 
h.ave labyrinthine gills. 

Labyrmthic (Ireblri-nfik), a. [ad. late LI 

iaoyimihic~us^ a. Gr. 3 .aQvpiv 6 tK- 6 Sf f. \a 0 vptvdo 5 
Labyrinth.] = Labyrinthine, in various senses. 
Labynnthic cavity : the labyrinth of the ear. Z. 
teeth (see quot. 1888). 
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1641 Vicars God in Mount’.zo Its craft and labyrinthick 
intricacie [rf. of an oath]. 1798 W. Taylor in Monlhly 
Rev. XXVII. 529 The labyrinthic paths of hypothesis and 
fiction. x8ix Shelley SI. Iriyne x, Thence was I led into 
a train of labyrinthic meditations. 1831 Carlyle Sart. 
Res. (1858J 20 In that labjTinthic combination, each Part 
overlaps, and indents, and indeed runs quite through the 
other. x^6-p Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 536/2 In many fishes 
the labyrinthic cavity forms one with that of the cranium. 
1875 Huxley in Encyct. Brit. I. 762/2 The complicated or 
labyrinihicstructure exhibited by transverse sections of the 
teeth of typical Labyrinthodonts. x888 Syd, Soc. Lex., 
Labyrinthic teeth, teeth which have numerous radiating, 
sinuoi!«:, vertical grooves, which penetrate their substance 
and interdigitate w'ith similarly shaped processes of the 
pulp'Cavity; as in the Labyrinthodon. 

Xabyrintllical (IseMri’nJjikal), a. rare. 
[Formed as prec. +-AL.] = prec. 

1628 Donne Serin, xlviii. 486 Poor intricated Soule ! 
Piddling perplexed labyrinthical Soule. 1670 Swan Spec. 
vI/;/«fi’/449 The ears be like certain doors, witli Labyrinthical 
enttie<!, and crooked windings. x68i H. More Expos, 
pan. Pref. 19, 1 preferred it before what was more operose, 
intricate and labyrinthical. 187^ [Lingham] Set. 0/ Taste 
V. 141 Our laws are a labyrinthical fabric of artificial and 
incomprehensible complexity. 

Hence LaTayri'ntliically adv. 

1849 Carlyle Irish yourn. 115 The muddy meanders of 
Cork harbour labyrinthically indenting it. 

]^ab 3 rrinthiforin a. [ad, 

mod.L. labyrinthiform-is, f. labyriitih-us Laby- 
rinth : see -form.] Having the form of a 
labyrinth ; characterized by sinuous and intricate 
conformations, markings, etc. ; Ickthyol, having 
labyrinthine gills. 

1835 Kirby Hah. Inst. Antm. II, xix. 295 Her next 
labour is to spin a spiral or labyrinthiform line. x868yWsA 
Encycl. I. 657 The pharyngeal apparatus being labyrinthi- 
form. 1870 tr. Poucket's Universe 253 The anabas.. fills 
with w’ater a labyrinthiform cavity which is also situated 
above its branchiK. 1M3 F. Day Ind. Fish 30 The laby- 
rinthiform climbing-perch and its allies, 

Labyrintbine (Itebiri-njiain, -in), a. [f. Laby- 
rinth sb. + -TNE.] 

1. Pertaining to, or of the nature or form of, a 
labyrinth; having or consisting of many intricate 
turnings or windings. 

^ X7A7 Spence Polyinciis (L), She [.A,riadne] preserved him 
in the Jabyrinthine mazes of Crete, xSiy shelley Rev. 
Islam i. S3 The long and labyrinthine aisles. 1837 Howitt 
Rur. Life ir.vi. (1862) 163 The midges are celebrating their 
airy and labyrintbine dances with an amazing adroitness. 
1803 N. Hawthorne Our old Home The lanes, alleys 
ana strange labyrinthine courts. 1863 H. W. Bates Natu* 
ralist on Amazon iv. 132 A large flat Helix with a laby- 
rinthine mouth. 187a Nicholson Palxont. 351 The parletes 
of the teeth are deeply plaited and folded, so as to give rise 
to a complicated Mabj'rinthine* pattern in the transverse 
.section of the tooth. 1876 Ruskin Arroyos 0/ Chace (1880) 
I. X72 Your labyrinthine magnificence at Burlington House. 

2. jig. Intricate, complicated, involved, ine.xtri- 
cable. 

1840 De Quincey Style i. \Vks. i8go X. 158 To follow the 
discussion through endless and labyrinthine sentences. 1853 
F. W. Robertson .Ter;;;. Ser. in. iv. (1872)45 An entangled, 
labyrinthine enigma. 1865 Sat. Rev. 7 ^an. 16/1 [Brown- 
ing] is apt to entangle the reader in labyrinthine thoughts. 

3. Pertaining to the labyrinth of the ear. 

1876 Clin. Soc. Trans. IX. loi Labyrinthine disease. 
3jab3rrilltllodoil (IsebTrrnp^dfm). Palxont. 

[mod.L. (R. Owen), f. Gr, Labyrinth 

+ ^5ovt-, oSotJj tooth : cf. note s. v. Glyptodon.] 
Any of the large fossil amphibians of the genus 
Labyrinthodon, characterized by teeth of labyrin- 
thine structure having the enamel folded and sunk 
inward. 

1847 Ansted Anc. IVorld vii. 132 The numerous and 
gigantic labyrinthodons. .as large as a rhinoceros. X854 R. 
Owen in Cire. Set. (C1865) 11 . g-jlz The extinct gigantic 
lizard-like toad, called Labyrinthodon. 1876 Pace Adv. 
Text-hk. Gcol. xvi. 294 The batrachian or frog-like laby- 
rinthodon. 

Iiabyrinthodont (Ijebm-nJj^dpnt), sb. and a. 
Palxont. [Formed as prec.] 

A. sb. = prec, 

1849-52 Owen in Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 867/2 A singular 
family of gigantic extinct Batrachians which I have called 
‘Labyrinthodonts’. 1873 Dawson Earthy Man viii. 201 
The crocodilian newts or labyrinthodonts of the Carboni- 
ferous. 

B. adj. Having labyrinthic teeth ; spec: pertain- 
ing to the genus Labyrinthodon of fossil amphi- 
bians. 

1867 Smyth 39 Amphibian Labyrinthodont reptiles. 
1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xiv. 254 Those labyrintho- 
dont reptiles that come boldly into force in the Permian 
and Triassic eras. 

(leek). Forms; a. (6 lacha, lacta), 6-9 
lacca, (7 lacka, 8 laca, lakka). /3. 6-8 lack(e, 
(7 lache, 7-8 lacciue, 8 lacc, 8-9 laque), 7- 
lac. [ad. Hindustani :--Prakrit lakkha'.-^ 
Skr. Idkskd, also rdkshd. Cf. F. laque, Pr., Sp. 
laca. It. lacca l\ 

L {Pdso gurn-lacl) The dark -red resinous incrus- 
tation produced on certain trees by the puncture of 
an insect {Coccus or Cqrteria laced). It is used in 
the East as a scarlet dye. The incrusted twigs are 
called stick-lac \ the resin broken off the twigs and 


triturated with water to remove the colour is called 
seed-lac \ melted, strained, and formed into ir- 
regular thin plates, it is kno^vn as shell-lac or 
Shellac. 

а. 1553 Eden Treat. Nexve Ind. (Arb.) 21 niarg . , Lacha, 
Lacca, or Lacta, is ye gumme of a tree wherewith silke is 
colored. 1622-62 Heylin Cosmogr. iii. (1682) 217 Lacca 
(a gum there made by Ants, as here Bees m.nke Wax). 
1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 934 Manna and C 5 um Lacca he 
clearly shews to be Spontaneous Exudations. 1753 Cham- 
bers C}cl. Snpp. .S.V. Lacca, A tincture of gum lacc may be 
thus prepared. 1763 W. Lewis Comm. Phil. Techn. 223 
Lacca . . is found incrustated on sticks or branches of trees. 
1809 WiLFORD in Asiat. Researches IX. 65 This Amber of 
Ctesias^ is obviously the Indian X-acca, which has many 
properties of the Amber. 

. 1618 T. Barker in St. Papers Col., E. Indies 1617-21 

(1870) 159 Saffron* gumlac, indigo, copper. 1662 J. Davies 
tr. Mandelslo's Trav. il. (16691 122 At Bantam . . they sell 
store of Lacque, whereof they make Spanish wax. 1698 Phil. 
Trans, XX. 273 Gum Lack is the House of a large sort of 
Ants, which they make on the Boughs of Trees. 1727 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Gum, Powder of Oister-shells, or 
Gum Lacque in Powder. 17^ Pearson in Phil. Trans. 
LXXXIV. 385 White lac, in its dry state, has a saltish and 
bitterish taste. 1838 'I*. Thomson Chent. Org. Bodies 550 
Lac . . is deposited in diflerent species of trees in the East 
Indies, namely, the Jictts indica, ficus and rham- 

nus jujuha. 1877 C. W. Thomson Voy. Challenger I. i. 15 
The different varnishes and lacs remain soft and sticky. 

2. The colour of lac ; crimson. Also, a pig- 
ment prepared from lac. Obs. (Cf. Lake sb.(>) 

1677 Grew Colours Plants lii. § 13 Spirit of Sulphur on 
a Tincture of Violets turns it from Blew to a true Lacke, or 
midle Crimson. 1689 Marvell Instr. to Painter Scarce 
can burnt iv’ry feign a hair so black. Or face so red, thine 
ocher and thy lack. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 659 1 'here are three 
sorts of lacque: the fine Venice lacque, the Columbine 
lacque, and the Liquid lacque. 

•fb. An extractive pigment ; =LakejAC3. 

1682 Weekly Memorials 27 Mar. 74 He also teaches us a 
way of preparing a sorFof Laeca, or Paint, out of every 
Flower, by which It may be drawn or pictur’d in its own . , 
Native Colour. 

i*3. The varnish made from lac; also applied to 
various resinous varnishes used for coating wood, 
etc. ; « Lacquer 2 a, 2 b. 

1598 W. Phillips tr. Linschoien i. Ixviii. 117 Desks, 
Targets, Tables (etc.} ..that are all couered and wrought 
with Lac of all colours and fashions, 1669 Phil. ’Jrans. 
IV. 985 No Arts are to be met amongst them, that are not 
known in Europe, except that of making Lacca. 2697 
Dampier Poy.(ij2g)ll. 1.24 The lack with which Cabinets 
and other fine Things are overlaid. 1727 A Hamilton Heto 
Ace. E. Indies LH. 126 The Lack is clear enough, but always 
clammy. 

4. Ware coated with lac or lacquer, 

i 66 z J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. t. (1660) 24 Boxes of 
Lacque or Silver. x86t C P, Hodgson Resia. ftp ya/an 28 
By degrees, the eye becomes accustomed to old laque . . Old 
laque is, like old lace, inimitable. Pall Mall G. 11 Feb. 
3/1 The gems of Mr. S.*s unrivalled collection are here to 
show the supreme masterpieces in ‘lac*. 

б. attrib., as lac-panel, -resin, -tree, -varnish \ 
lac-cocliineal, the insect that produces lac {Coccus 
lacca) ; lac-dye, a scarlet dye prepared in India 
from lac; lac-lake, the purple or scarlet pigment 
obtained from lac. 

18x3 Bingley Attim. Biog. III. 191 The *Iac cochineal. 
X846 Pope's yml. Trade p. xxxi, Cochineal, Indigo, *Lac- 
dye. 1883 Cassells Fam, Mag. Oct, 683A Comparatively 
few people know how the lac-dye they read of in commerce is 
produced, X89S Daily News 24 May 6/6 A gold box.. with 
old *lac panels. X876 Preece& Sivewricht Telegraphy 296 
The “gum lac resin is employed to consolidate the carbon- 
peroxide of manganese mixture. 1763 W. Lewis Comm. 
Phil. Teehn. 331 The species, called by Mr. Miller the true 
*Iac tree, was found to contain, iq its bark . . a somewhat 
milky juice. x688 G, Parker & J. Stalker yapaning 1 
The other [strainer] for your *Lacc-varnish. X7M G. Smith 
Laboratory 1 . 178 Make a paste of chalk and lack varnish. 

Hence f Lac v. Irans., to cover or varnish with 
Mac’ ; to lacquer. 

x6g8 Phil. Trans. XX. 275 And then with a Brush [thej*] 
lay it smooth on any thing they design to Lack, 1727 A. 
Hamilton New Acc. E. Judies I. xi. 125 ITiey make fine 
Cabinets, both lack’d and inlaid with Ivory. Ibid. 126 
They lack wooden Dishes and Tables, but not so well as in 
China. 

• Lac laldl (leek). Anglo-Indian. Forms ; 7 
laches, le(c)k, leake, lacque, laquesaa (? from 
Skr.), 7-9 lak, lack, 9 lac. [ad. Hindustani Idkli 
Skr. laksha masc. and neut., lakshd fern,] One 
hundred thousand : a. of things in general ; occas. 
used for an indefinite number; b. spec, of coins, 
esp. in a lac of rupees. 

a. 16x3 PuRCHAs Pilgrimage v. vi. (16x4) 478 Euery 
Laches conlaineth an hundred thousand yeares. ^ 1653 
H. CocAN tr. Pinto's Trav. Ivii. 225 ITiere was slain . .sixteen 
Laquesaas of men, each of which an hundred thousand. 
1^8 J. Y 9 \^ci.E.India^ P. 104 With Lamps to the Number 
of two or three Lacques, which is so many Hundred 
thousand on our Account. 1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg. 62/2 The 
troops of that couqtry [China] were upwards of three lacks 
of horsemen. 1804 AIrq. Wellesley in Owen Desp. (1877) 
454 Calamities would fall on lacs of human beings. X820 
T. Maurice Hist. Hindostan I. 1. iv. 126 Four Yugs or 
forty-three lacks and twenty thousand years, x88i Lubbock 
in Nature No. 618. 407 The Laccadives,, meaning literally 
the ‘ lac of islands*. 

b. 1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage v. xvii, (1614) 544 Euery 
Crou is a hundred Lcckes, and euery Lecke a hundred 
thousand thousand [«V] Rupias. 16x5 Couyat Leit.fr. India 


in Crtidities (1776) III. L 6, The whole Present w’as worth 
ten of their Leakes, as they call them ; a Leak being ten 
thousand pound sterling. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevciiot's 
Trav. III. I. ix. 18 Great sums of money are reckoned by 
Leks, Crouls. 1692 in J. T. Wheeler Madras in Old. Time 
(1S61) I. 262 A lak of Pagodas. 1773 Genti. Mag.'^lAll. 145 
Whilst Patriots of presented lacks complain, And Courtiers 
brib’ry to_ excess arraign. 1802 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Great 
Cry Sf Little Wool\lV%. iBia V. 175 The lacks are not easily 
got Nor honestly made in a hurry. 1859 Thackeray Virgin. 
xliii. Making rather too free with jaghires, lakhs, gold 
mohurs. xSjx Mateer Travanccre 72 The annual revenue 
of the Travancore State amounts., to about forty lacs of 
rupees. 

Lac, obs. form of Lack sbl^ and z/.i 
Laca, lacc, lacca: see Lac 
Laccage : see Lackage, 

■ Laccar, obs. form of Lacquer. 

La’ceate, sb. Chem. [See -ate l.] A salt of 
laccic acid. 

1794 Pearson Table Chem. Nomencl. § 31. 

• Laccate (lse*k<f‘t), a. Pot. [f. mod.L. lacca LacI 
+ -ate 2.] Of leaves ; Having the appearance of 
being lacquered. In some mod. Diets. 

Lacce, Iiacch(e, obs. formsof Lack v. 1, Latch v. 
Lacchesse, obs. variant of Laches. 

Laccic (lse*ksik), a. Chem. [f. mod.L. lacc-a 
Lac 1 + -IC. Cf. F. laccique.'] Only in laccic acid, 
the acid procured from lac. 

1794 Pearson Table Chem. Nomencl. § 31 Laccic Acid. 
18x9 J. G. Children Chem, Anal, 277 Laccicacid isobtained 
from stick-lac. 

Laccin (Ire’ksin). [f. as prec. + -in. Cf. F. 
laccine.'] The colouring principle in lac. 

1838 Thomson Organic Bodies 552 A colouring matter, a 
peculiar body to i^ich he [Dr. John] gave the name of 
iaccin. 


. Laccolite (Isck^bit). Geol. [f. Gr. XauKo-s a 
reservoir + -LITE. So named by Gilbert in 1877.] 
A mass of igneous rock thrust up through the 
sedimentary beds, and giving a dome-like form to 
the overlying strata. 

X877 Gilbert Rep. Geol. Henry Mis. ii. 19 For this body 
the name laccolite. .will be used. 1896 Pop. Sci. yml, L, 
241 These are connected. .with Plutonic plugs, laccolites. 

Hence LaccolLtic a., pertaining to a laccolite. 

X877 Dutton in Gilbert Rep. Geol. Henry Mis.p^ Lacco- 
litic nuclei. 1879 Nature XXI. 179 It is not likely that 
the Henry Mountains are the only ones constructed on the 
laccolitic type. 

Laccolith (l«*k^li)j). Geol, [f. as prec. + hiB-os 
Slone.] « Laccolite. 

1879 Dana Man. Geol. (ed. 3) 840 The laccolith, as is seen, 
rests on horizontal strata. 


Lace (l^^s), sb. Forms : 3-4 las, 4-5 laas, (4 
lasse, Sc. laise, 5 laace), 5-7 lase, (5 Sc. les, 6 
laze, Sc. lais), 4- lace, [ad. OF. laz, las (mod.F. 
lacs, with etymologizing spelling), f. popular L. 
"^lacium (L. laqtteum) a noose. Cf. It. laccio, Sp., 
Pg. lazol\ 

tl. A net, noose, snare. Chiefly fig% Obs. 

13. . K, Alis. 7698 Woman the haveth bycought ; Woman 
the haveth in hire las! CX386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 2389 
Vulcanus had caught thee in Ins las. 1430-40 Lydc. 
Bochas, Dance Machabree (1554) 222 Sithens that death 
me holdeth in his lase. X49X Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de 
W. 1495) i. i. 6bj, How they myghte eschewelhe laces and 
temptacyons of the deuyll. 1590 Greene Never too late 
H. (1600) 03 b, Thus folded in a hard and mournfull laze 
Distrestsatehee. x6oo Fairfax Tasso w. xx,The king had 
snared been in loues strong lace. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mor. 973 And yet if the polype can get and entangle him 
once within his long laces, hee [the lobster] dies for it, 

1 2. A cord, line, string, thread, or tie. Obs. exc. 
spec, as in 3 a. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15880 (Gbtl.) par he [ludas] Iluerd liis 
maislir up pat bunden had wid las (Ct?//. Ia3as].^ ‘^* 34 ° Ibid. 
22967 (Fairf.), Isallc.-breke paire bandis & pair Jacis. 1390 
Gower Conf. III. 237 They taughten him a lace to braide. 
Z405-6 Acc. Rolls Durham (Surtees) 400 Cum .. lacez et 
anulis pro ridellis. 14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy iii. xxii, 
And hym to treyne [they] layde out hoke & lase. 
Wyntoon Orig. Cron. iv. x. 1231 Off gold thrawyn all lyk 
a les. 1463 in Bury Wills (Camden) 42 A stoon and a reed 
lace with a knoppe. 1484 Caxton Fables o/rEsoP 
(1889) 27 The ratte beganne . . to byte the lace or cord. xS 35 
Coverdale Eccles, xii. 6 Or euer the syluer lace be taken 
awaye. 1639 Fuller Holy War iii. viii. (1647) 123 Puic it 
was that Rahab's red lace was not tied at his window. 

*t*b. transf. and fg. Obs. 
a x<47 Surrey in Totlefs Mtsc. f.^rb.) 4 To seke the place 
where I my selfe had lost, That day that I was tangled in 
the lace. 1555 Eden Decades 200 Abowte whose Jeaues 
there growe and creepe certeyne cordes or laces. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens i. xx. 30 The roote hath many sma! stnngs 
or threddy laces hanging thereby. 1641 J. r^cKsoN true 
Evang. T. ii. 143 The red scarlet Jace of Christs blood, 
must be entortled and interwoven into a bracelet, 
white silken thred of holinesse and regeneration. 1050 
Fuller Ptsgah 11. iv. 103 Some fancy a small Lace of mna 
(or rather a thread for the narrowness thereof) whereby 
Naphlali is tyed unto Judah. _ 

3. spec, a, A siring or cord serving to dr.'iw to- 
gether opposite edges (chiefly of articles of clothing, 
as bodices, stays, boots and shoes) by being passed 
in and out through' eyelet-holes (or over hooks, 
studs, etc.) and pulled tight. Cf. beat-, shoe-, stay- 
lace. 



LACE. 


LACE. 


f Under lace \ under the bodice ; in ME, poetrj’ — ‘ under 

^13^.,* Gaiv, tf Gr. Kni. 1830, 1 schal gif yow my girdel, 
bat gaynes yow lasse. Ho la3t a lace lystly, J)at leke vmbe 
hir sydez. ? a 1366 Chaucer Katn. Rose 843 And shod he 
was with greet maistrye. With shoon decoped, & with 
laas. rx375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Baptista 1208 To quham I 
ame nocht worth! loute na of his schone f»e laise tak oute. 
^X3P4 P. PI. Crede 79 To wenen ]>at J)e lace of cure 
ladie smok listed hem .of children. C1440 Lfoynydon 326 
(Kulbing) He., drew a lace of sylke full clere, Adowne 
than felle hi*s mantylle by. c 1440 Bone Flor. 1817 They. . 
betoke hur to the raarynere, That lovely undur lace. 1534 
More Picits Wks.30 Ne none so small a trifle or conceyte, 
Lose, girdle, point, or proper gloue straite. 1593 Shaks. 

2 Hen. VI, IV. it. 49 She was indeed a Pedler's daughter, 
and sold many Laces. i6ix Bible xxviii. 28 They 

shall bind the brestplate. .vnto the rings of the Ephod with 
a lace of blewe. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclays Argents i. x. 
28 Sprinkling water in her face, and cutting her laces, they 
made her fit abate. 1676 Grew Anat. Flowers i. § 3 As 
Teeming Women, gradually slaken their Laces. 1709 Blair 
in Phil. Trans. XXVIL 96 Like so many Thongs or Laces 
whereinto a piece of Leather had been cut. 1712 tr. 
Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 193 The Flowers bear a resem- 
blance to tags at the End of long Laces. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (1811) I. xvi. 106 When I recovered, [I] found .. 
my laces cut, my linen scented with hartshorn. 1879 
Brou'Ninc Ned Bratts 133 He taught himself the make Of 
laces, tagged and tough. 188$ Laio Rep., Q. B. D. XV. 360 
The two ends were rivetted or laced together with metal 
rivets or leathern laces. 

^ Formerly sometimes used to render L. fibula 
‘ brooch *. 

1382 WvcLiF z Macc. X. 88 He sente to hym a golden lace 
[L, Jibnlaiii\. C1440 Promp. Parv. 283/1 Lace, fibula, 
taqueum. 1570 Levins Manip. 6/35 A \o.ca, fibula, 

f b. A cord used to support something hanging, 
e.g. a sword ; a baldrick, belt. Ohs. 

ri386 Chaucer Can, Yeom. Prol, 2X His hat heng at his 
hak doun by a laas. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. 63 Eneas 
. . had a bystorye , . hangynge at a silken lase by his side. 
o- *533 Ld. Berners Hnon xxii. 66 He hade about h3's 
necke a ryche home hangyng by two lases of golde. 1597 
hloNTGOMERiE Cherrit ^ Slae 115 His quauer by his naked 
thyis Hang in ane siluer lace, 
f 4 . ? transf, from 3 a. In building : A tie beam j 
a brace. Also, a panelled ceiling ( =L. lagiieat^. 

n:x30o Cursor M, 1728 Noe. .self festnid bath band and 
lace. Ibid. 8778 Quen al waspurueid on he place, Andbunden 
samen balk and lace. CX440 Prontp. Parv. 283/t Lace 
of an howserofe, lagnearea. 159* Nottingham Ree. IV. 23s 
Settinge in a lace to Posterne Bridge rayle. x6ox Holland 
Pliny A man may ..bestow them fbeams] againe 

last enough without laces to bind them. 

6. Ornamental braid used for trimming men’s 
coats, etc.; fa trimming of this. Now only in 
lace, silver lace, a braid formerly made of gold 
or silver wire, now of silk or thread with a thin 
wrapping of gold or silver. 

/tx548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI/I Flatte golde of Dam* 
maske with small lace myxed betwene of the same golde, 
and other laces of the same so goyng traverse wyse, that the 
crounde lytle appered. xSQx Greene Disc. Coosnagenx. 36 
The Tayler had . . so much gold lace, beside .spangles, as 
\’alued thirtcene pound. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Peace ii, 
SurelVi thought 1, This fa rainbow] is the lace of Peaces coat, 
1634 Peacham Gentl. Exere. 135 Garters deepe fringed with 
gold lace. x68x Dryden Prol. to Univ. of Oxford 16 Tack 
but a copper lace to drugget suit. 1702 Land. Gaz. No. 
3793/4 Mary Presbury. .Gold and Silver Lace-se!ler. 1704 
Swift T, Tub 1 2. 67 So without more ado they got the largest 
Gold Lace in the Parish, and walkt about as fine as Lords. 
1787 O’Keefe Farmer 11, lii, But now a saucy Footman, 

1 strut in worsted Lace. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 
X749, In a scarlet W’aistcoat, with rich gold lace, and a 
gold-lace hat. 1867 Smyth Sailods Word-bk,, Lace, the 
trimmings of uniforms. 

f b. transf. A streak or band of colour. Ohs. 
rare^^. (Cf. Lace v. 6.) 1613 [see Guard sb. jz c]. 

6. A slender open-work fabric of linen, cotton, 
silk, woollen, or metal threads, usually ornamented 
with inwrought or applied patterns. Often called 
after the place where it is manufactured, e. g. 
Bntssels lace. For bobbin., chain., pilloxv-, point-, 
etc. lace, see the first member. Also Bone-lace, 
BniDE-LACE. 

XSSS Watreman Fardle Facions i. v. 50 The men satte at 
home^ spmnyng, and woorkyng of Lace. 16x3 (////<■) The 
King’s Edict prohibiting all his Subjects from using any 
Gold or Silver, either fine or counterfeit; all Embroidcrie, 
and all Lace of Millan, or of Millan Fashion. 17x5 Gay 
Epist. Earl Burlington 118 The busy town .,\Vhere iine.st 
lacc industrious lasses weave. 1837 Goring Aficrog. 208 
Manufactured fabrics, such as lace, blond, muslin, [etc.]. 

transf xQ66 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neitrhb. xi. (1878) 
CXI In the shadows lay fine webs and laces of ice. 

7 . A * dash ’ of spirits mixed with some beverage, 
csp. coffee. (Cf. Lace v.^ 9 and Laced ppl. rz.i 6.) 

In quot. fX704 the me.aning may be ‘sugar*, as Johnson 
supposes. (Cf. quoL rt X7C0 S.V. Laced ppl. aA 6.1 
c 1704 Prior Chameleon 26 Ho drinks his coffee without 
lace. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 4<8 r 1 He is forced every 
Morning to drink his Dish of Coffee by itself, without the 
Addition of the Spectator, that used to be better than Lace 
to it. X7SS Johnson, Lace, sugar. A cant word. DVith 
quot. r 1704.] 

8 . General comb. : a. simple attributive, as (sense 
3 a) lace-hole, (sense 6) laee-curtain, -tracery, 
-trade,. “ivork, -worker', laee-like 0.^). b. objective, 
as lace.huyer, -designer, -dresser, -maker, -tnakittg, 
-mender, -seller, -weaver, c. instrumental and 
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parasjTithetic, as lace-covered, -curtained, -edged, 
-loaded, -trimmed adjs. 

1679 Lend. Gaz. No. 1391/4 Taken .. from two *Lace- 
buyers..two Geldings. 1883 F.M. Crawford Dr. C/nrr^/r'Nz 

ii, A dainty *lace*covered parasol fell over the edge. 1891 
C. James Ran. Rigmarole 128 Dainty, *lace-curtained 
windows. X890 Daily News 16 Apr. 2/4 Thomas Argyll, . . 
^lace-designer. 1879 E. James Ind. Housek. Man. 31 *Lace- 
edged antimacassars. 1871 Figure Training^A ■At the age 
of fourteen or thereabouts, the front rows of *lace-hoIes may 
be omitted. 1833 J. B.'E.um^Alph. Anglings,'^ All the species 
of dragon-fly, with the exception of one or two, being 
characterised by very clear, *lace-like, pellucid wings. 1873 
I^WELL Ajuong my Bks. Ser. u. 125 Lacelike curves of 
ever-gaining, ever-receding foam. 1836T. Hook G. Gurney 

iii. 86 The strapping, state-fed, *lace-loaded lacqueys of the 
^Iansion-House. 1589 Rider Eng.-Lai. Diet., A *Lace- 

maker,7?i«/anwr. x6xx CoTGR.,P<ifr^«///i*Vr',aLace-maker. 

1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 1. v. § 9. xoo Weavers and lacemakers. 
X83S-37 Southey in Cowpers IVks. I. 202 *Lace making 
was the business of the place.^ 1844 G. Dodd Textile Manuf. 
vii.227 *Lace-menders examine every piece, and mend, with 
needle and thread, every defect. 1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3793/4 
Gold and Silver *Laceseller. 1890 ‘Rolf Boldrewood’ 
Miner'sRightyXw. 185/1 Afaint *lace-traceryof mist. 1819 
Rees Cycl. s.v. Leue, The *lace trade of Nottingham. 1894 
Daily News $ June 8/4 Scarves oferfipon with*lace-trimmea 
ends. 17x5 Lond. Gaz. No. 5327/2 The Company of *Lace- 
Weavers at Augsburg, i8ca Brookes' Gazetteer (ed. 12) s.v. 
Lode, Famous for watchmakers, laceweavers, goldsmiths. 

1849 Alb, Smith Pottteton Legacy xxiv. 242 A white cravat 
the ends of which were in open ‘"lace-work. 1873 Tristram 
Moah ix, 173 Numbers of stones with very pretty lacework 
of various patterns. 1896 Daily NewssOex.^ 2/2 His sister, 
another *Iaceworker, is in charge of the family during their 
sojourn in London. 

9 . Special comb. : lace-barb (tree), (tr) a West 
Indian shrub {Lagetta lintearia), so called from 
the lace-like layers of its inner bark ; (^) in New 
Zealand, Plagianihus betulinus, ribbon-wood ; 
lace-border, a geometrid moth {Acidalia omata) 
with a broad lace-like border to the wings ; lace- 
coral, a fossil polyzoan of the family Fenesteltidx\ 
lace-fern, (ii) a small elegant fem {Cheilanthes 
gracillima) having the under side of the frond 
covered with matted wool ; {b) any of the several 
species of the genus Hymenophyllttm ; lace-frame 
(see Frame sb. 13 b); lace-glass, Venetian glass 
with lace-like designs; *1* lace-bead, a head-dress 
of lace ; lace-leaf (plant), Ouviraftdra fenes- 
tralis, of Madagascar ; lace-lizard, an Australian 
lizard {Hydrosanms varius ) ; lace-man, a man 
who manufactures or deals in lace; lace-paper, 
paper cut or stamped in imitation of lace ; lace- 
pigeon (see guots.); lace-pillow, the pillow or 
cushion which is laid on the lap of a woman engaged 
in making pillow-lace ; lace-plant, ? « lace-leaf 
plant', laco-runner(seequot.); *i* lace-shade, a lace 
veil; lace-tree, lace-wing (fly), 

a fly vnih delicate lace-like wings, esp. one of the 
genus Chrysopa; also lace-winged fiy', lace- 
woman, a woman who works or deals in lace, 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 371 The Lageito or *Lace-bark 
Tree. The bark is of a fine texture, very tough, and divides 
into a number of laminm. 1830 Bindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 76 
In Jamaica a species is found which iscalled the Lace Bark 
Tree. x86g E. Newman Brit. Moths 79 The *Lace Border 
(Acidalia omaidy. x88s Lady Brassey The Trades esg^The 
*lace- or fringe-fem ^ew in wild profusion. 1805 Daily 
News 5 Dec. 6/1 Selling a couple of old “lace-frames to 
some Frenchmen for 200/. apiece. 1883 Mollett Diet. A ri 
156 There are six kinds of Venetian glass. .(6) Reticulated, 
filigree, or "lace glass. 1884 Mag. 0/ Art Feb. 155/2 
Briati..was especially celebrated.. for his beautiful work in 
lace-glass. 1724 Ramsav Tea.t. Mise. (1733) I. 35 Shou’d 
a . . Flanders "lace head . . Gar thee grow forgelm’, 1809 
Edtn. Rev. XV. 78 He will hear of lace-heads and ruffles. 
1866 Treas. Bot, (1870), ""Lace-leaf plant, Ouvirandra. 
x88o T. SiBREE Jr. Gt, African Isl. iv, xoo This is the 
Lace-leaf plant, or water-yam; in scientific phraseology, 
Oiwirandrafenestralis. 1881 T.lilcCoY Prodromus Nat. 
Hist, of Victoria 4 Dec. (Morris), The present "Lace Lizard 
is generally arboreal. 1669 Tews Diayy 26 Apr., Calling 
at the "lace-man’s for some lace for my new suit. X737 
Fielding Miser v. vii. The laceman will be here immedi- 
ately. 1896 fVestm. Gaz. 5 Dec. 3/1 A laceman of a good 
many years' standing. 1763 Treat. Do77t. Pigeons 143 The 
"Lace Pigeon... They are \’alucd on account of., the pecu- 
liarity of their feathers; the fibres, or web of which, appear 
disunited from each other throughout their whole plumage, 
1859 Brent Pigeon Bk. 54 The Juice or Silky Pigeon... 'I'he 
fibres of the feathers are all disunited, ..which gives them a 
lacy or silky appearance. 1703 Cowper Let. 9 Jan. in 
T. Wright A^/r(i892) 260 The "lace pillow is the only thing 
theydandle. ^ 1865 C. Knight Passages JVork, Life III. x. 
205 Die jingling rh>Tnessung by young girls while engaged 
at their lace-pillows. 1885 Lady Bpjvssey The Trades 426 
Aplant. .called the ‘"lace-plant*, from the extreme delicacy 
and beauty of its foliage. x844«G.Dodd Textile Manuf. 
yn, 225 The term embroidery does not seem to be much used 
in .. the Nottingham lace-trade, most of those who work on 
net with the needle being termed * "lace-runners '. 1803 Jane 
Porter TVi/K/f/rwz (1831) 275 Her "lace-shade . . half veiled 
and half revealed her graceful figure. 2887 Moloney 
Forestry JV. Afr. 460 The public may .. see in our stoves 
the rare Lace tree of Jamai^ 1863 Wood Nat. Hist. 
III. 491 The beautiful "Lacc-wing Flies, or Hemerobiidai. .. 
Several species of the Lace-wings are also called .. CJolden 
Eyes. 1826 Kirby & Sr.Entomol. III. 94 The beautiful 
l^ce-winged fliw {Hemerobius\, 1609 B. Jonson Silent 
lineners, "lace-women, embroiderers. 

X Oct. 2/2 She is a lace woman in the 

Exhibition. 


Lace (I^*s), V. Fonns : 4 lacyo, 5 lacyn, (lyce), 
5-6 lase, 6 Sc. laise, 7 ? leese (sense 2 d), 4- lace. 
Fa. ppie. 3 i-laced. [ad. OF. lacier (F. lacer) 
popular L. ^laciare to ensnare, f. *lacium : see 
Lace sh. Cf. Pr. lassar, Sp. Inzar, Pg. la^ar, It. 
lacciare.'] 

i*l. irons. To catch in, or as in, a noose or snare; 
to entangle, ensnare. Obs. 

C1400 Rom. Rose 3178, 1 trowe never man wiste of p^*ne, 
But he were laced in Loves cheyne. 1426 Lydg. De Guil. 
Pilgr. (E. E. T. S.) 13,076 Folkys vnder my demeyne, 
SNvych as be lacyd in my cheyne. c 1485 Dighy Mysi. V. 580 
Fortune in worldes worshepe my doth lace. 

2 . To fasten or tighten with, or as with, a lace or 
string ; to tie on ; to fasten the lace of. In mod. 
use spec, to fasten or tighten (boots, stays, etc.) 
%vith a lace or laces passed alternately through 
two rows of eyelets. Also with down, on', together. 

A 1225 Ancr, R. 420 Sum wummon.-wereS ..Ipt strapeles 
adun to hire uet i*laced ful ueste. a 1300 K. Horn 870 
Horn his brunie gan on caste, And laced hit wel faste. 
c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 81 Hir shoes were laced on hir 
legges hye. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxvi. 121 pai er . . 
laced togyder with lacez of silke, CX450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 3933 He klst be clathes as hai hade bene lasyd 
And on the saint body brasyd. X530 Palsgr. 600/2, I wj’H 
lace my doublet first for takyng of colde. 1596 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr. 111. ii. 46 A paire of bootes that haue been 
candle-cases, one buckled, another lac’d. 1672 Wiseman 
Treat. Wounds I. iv. 43, 1 caused a straight stocking to be 
laced on both legs. 1709 Steele & Addison Taller No, 75 
? 8 To see me often W’ith my Spectacles on lacing her Stays. 
17XX W. Sutherland Shipbuilders Assist, 129 Lacing the 
Mizon. 1748 Anson's Voy. iii. viii. 380 The galeon was . . 
provided against boarding .. by a strong net-work .. which 
waslacedoverher waist, xj62Brit,Mag.YV,zZ6, Ilaceand 
unlace ladies stays of the first fashion, every day of my life. 
X789-06 Morse Amer. Gcog.ll. 35 Thej' fix the rein-deer 
to a kind of sledge .. in which the traveller, well secured 
from cold, is laced down. 1B69 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 
HI. xiii. 259 Ofttimes he laced and ofttimes he unlaced his 
mantle. *Ms Law Rep., Q. B, D. XV. 360 The two ends 
were, .laced together with, .leathern laces. 

b. transf. oca^fig. 

X3.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS, xxiii. 466 Heil beo 
whom J>e godhed In vr flesch was laced, a 1550 Christis 
Kirke Gr. xviii, Hir gUtterand hair that wes full gowdin, 
Sa hard in lufe him laist, 1576 Fleming Panopl, EPist. 35 
When he sawe the perill of us all, Hncked and laced to toe 
daunger of hym selTe. 1578 N. Baxter tr. Calvin on Jonah 
64 Jonas, .stood harde lased [L. quasi consirictus\ because 
[etc.]. z86o Darwin in Life ^ Lett, (1887) II. 298 Each series 
of facts is laced together by a series of assumptions. 

c. intr, (quasi-Z^jj.) To admit of being fastened 
or tightened with laces. 

1792 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Wks, III. 37 She wailing, in 
most piteous case, Of stubborn stays— that would not Tace. 
x888 P. Furnivall Phys. Training 6 Shoes .. should .. 
lace from the toe, as high up the foot as is possible. 

d. N'auf. *To apply (a bonnet) by lacing it 
to a sail’ (Smyth SailoPs VVord-bk, 1867). Also 
with on. (Cf. F. lacer.) 

1635 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 169 You may take 
off the main bonnet and top bonnet, .. and in a short time 
you may lace them on again. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 
X. z6 Leese in [ed. 1684 Lace on] your Boonets. 

3 . To Compress the waist of (a person) by draw- 
ing the laces tight. With qualifying adv. {straitly, 
tight, etc.). Also fig. To lace in ; to compress 
the waist of (a person) by lacing. Similarly, to 
lace down, 

a 1566 R. Edwards Damon Pithias (1571) B iv, Whiche 
hothe are in vertue so narrowly laced, That [etc.]. 1599 
Porter Angry Worn, Abingt. (Percy Soc.) 107, I do 
not love to bee last in, when I goe to lase a rascall. 
x668 R. Steele Husbandm, Call. x. (1672) 262 They grow 
crooked by being lac’d too strait. 1700 Congreve Way of 
World \\\. X, Like Mrs. Primly’a great Belly; she may lace 
It down before, but it burnishes on her Hips. xBzs Scott 
Fam. LeU 23 Jan. (1894] II. 230 Rather straitly laced in 
her Presbyterian stays. 1882 World 21 June 18/1 The 
bodice, Jaced-in a waist of twenty inches. 

b. refi,, and ittir. for rfi. 

1650 Bulw'ER Anthropomet. 195 Better advised are the 
Venetian Dames, who never Lace themselves. 1871 Figure 
Training lace or not to lace. Ibid. 99, I can, if dis- 
posed, lace in to sixteen inches. 


......o. Av/ iiitciiauc laonc oi nny 

kind) zetf/i a lace, string, or the like ; to embroider. 
Chiefly in /a. ppU. 

14SJ IVardr. Acc. in Anliq. Repert. (1807) I. 30 The fore- 
saide canapies sowed with oon unce of silk, and lyced with 
I lb. X) unces of grene threde. 1376 Tubbekv. Veiicrie 21 
^ ou shall haue a net made of strong thre.ad laced with a 
thong. .630 R. N. Camden's EUz. n. 68 Silkes, glittering 
gold and siluer, eythcr imbroydered or laced. 1774 
West Ant!j. Rtimess p. xxii, Marie and soil, laced with 
fibres of vegetables. 1879 H. Geoege Progr. 4- Pm. vii. 
V. (1881) 253 We . . lace the air with telegraph wires. 1880 
Paper * Rrint. Trades Jml. No. 32. 38 Oblong vellum 
binding laced with cat-gut. 

b. To pass (a cord, etc.) in and out ihrottgh 
a fabric by way of ornament, through holes, etc. 
t Also with in. Also jig. 

1638 SaNdeksos Serm. (j6St) II. 108 To l.icc in a prayer, 
thanksgiving: 1880 Zaeiinsdouf Art Bcoh- 
bitidtng (1890) xtv. 57 The hoards having been squared, they 
ate to be attached to the book by lacing theends of the cord 
through holes made in the board. 

c. To intertwine, to place together as if inter- 
woven. 



LACED. 
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LACBRT, 


1883 Hall Caine Coho, of Crit. vi. 176 The poet, .lacing 
and interlacing his combinations of thought and measure. 
1889 F. M. Peard Pauls Sister I. viii. 218 Lucy . . laced 
her white fingers across her forehead. 

•|*d, ^noncC'Use, To pierce repeatedly with shots. 
1622 R. Hawkins Key'. 6'. Sea x. 21 Wberevpon the Gunner 
at the next shott, lact the Admirall through and through. 

6 . To ornament or trim with lace. 

1590 Shaks. Much Ado in. i;'. 20 Cloth a gold, and cuts, 
and fac’d with siluer. 1670 Lady M. Bertie in icM Rep, 
Hist. MSS. Cojnm. App. v. 21 The under pettycoatt very 
richly laced with two or three sorts of lace. 1727 Swift 
Further Acc. E. Curll Wks. 1755 III. i. 161 Have not I 
clothed you in double royal,, .laced your backs with gold. 
2760 tr. Keysler^s Trav. II. 254 A chair covered with velvet, 
and laced with gold. 1841 James Brigand xxvi, The king 
was habited . . in black velvet richly embroidered and laced 
with gold. 

6 . To mark as with (gold or silver) lace or em- 
broidery ; to diversify with streaks of coloor. 

15^2 Shaks. Row. ^ Jul. iii. v, 8 Looke Loue what 
enuious streakes Do lace the seuering Cloudes in yonder 
East, c 1600 — Sonn. Ixvii, That sinne by him^ aduan* 
tage should atchiue, And lace it selfe with his societie, 1605 
— Mach, 11. iii. 118 Here lay Duncan, His Siluer skinne, lac’d 
with his Golden Blood. s6oz ^Iarstoh Antonio's Rev. 1. iii. 
Wks. 1856 I. 81 The verge of heaven Was ringd wth flames, 
and all the upper vault Thick lac’t with flakes of fire. 1648 
Gage IVest. Ind. xvii. (1655) 113 A pleasant and goodly 
valley, laced with a River. 1850 Whipple Ess.feRe^n (ed. 3) 
I. 280 The gloom of his meditations is laced with light in all 
directions. 1850 Beck's Florist 200 Very smooth, stout petal 
laced udth rosy purple, i860 Kingsley Misc, II. 259 A 
Waterfall of foam, lacing the black rocks with a thousand 
snowy streams. 1861 L. L. "Soult: After Icebergs 67 Boats 
..freighted with the browner cod, laced occasionally with a 
salmon. Ibid. 139 The ocean with its waves of Tjnrian dye 
laced with silver. 

t-b. Painting. ahsoL To insert streaks of any 
colour, e.g. white. Obs. 

1634 Peacham Genii. Exere. 74 It is the best white of all 
others to lace or garnish, being ground with a weak gumme 
water. 

c. intr. Of a flower : To acquire the streaks of 
colour prized by fanciers. (Cf. Laced ppl. a. 4.) 

1832 Becles Florist 210 The varieties [of pinks! generally 
laced very well. 

7 , To lash, beat, thrash. 

*599 [see 3!, 1615 Bandt Ritffe 4 Ci^e (Halliw.) jo If I meet 
thee, Iwilllace thee roundly. j6i8 Vxjs.’XCM.R.R.Loyal Subj.v. 
iv» He was whipt like a top ; I never saw a whore so lac’d. 
1692 R. L'EsTRANCP:/a^f«, LifeofAEsop xi Go yourwaj's 
.. or PJl lace your coat for you. 1783 .Ainsworth Lat. 
Did, (Morell) 1, To \zcty,,exdo, verhero, 1847 C. Bronte y. 
Eyre xxl.(i8s7) 234 A., switch., waiting to leap out imp-like 
and lace my quivering palm. 1867 Smyth Sailor's iVord- 
bk.f Laee^ to beat or punish with a rattan or rope’s end. 

1 8 . Cookery. To make a number of incisions in 
(the breast of a bird). Obs. 

1638 T. Mayerne Archimag, Anglc^Gall. No. ^36. 33 
Take a Wigeon . . or Mallard . . and with your knife lace 
them down the brest. a 1704 Compieat Servaut'Maid 
(ed. 7) 33 Lace down the Breast on both sides. 1796 Mrs. 
Glasse Cookery xxvi, 382 Cut off the legs, lace tne breast 
down each side. 

9 . To put a Mace’ of spirits (or tof sugar) into 
(a beverage) ; to mingle or ‘dash* in.oitk spirits). 

[s6^ ; see Laced ppl. «.> 6.] 1687 Miege Gt. Fr. Diet. ii. 
s. V., To lace Coffee, vieitre iin Pen de Sucre dans une iasse 
de Caphi, 18x5 Scott Gxiy M. xi, He had his pipe and his 
tea-cup, the latter being laced with a little spirits. 1832 
Thackeray Esmond 1, ix. (1878) 84 Polly loves a mug of ale, 
too, and laced with brandy. x88i Blackw. Mag. CXXIX. 
19s Abraham began by lacing his cups for him. 1898 Steven- 
son St. Ives S3 A jug of muk, which she had handsomely 
laced with whiskey after the Scottish manner. 

10. Cotnb.ftL% lace-boots ) also lace-np adj, and .sb. 

^ 1827 Sporting Mag. XX. 272 Strong lace-boots coming 
just over the ancle. 1836 Dickens Sk. Boz (1850) 45/2 To 
fit a pair of lace-up halfiboots on an ideal personage. x84x 
J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk I. 22 A stout pair of lace-ups. 
1851-61 Mavhew Lond. Labortr 111. 410 Heworethe heavy 
high lace-up boots, so characteristic of the tribe. 

Hence Iia’cing* ppl. a. nonce-use =* iNTEBLACih’G. 
Also ]^a'cer, one who laces, in comb, tigkt-lacer. 

1871 Figure Training 48 So far as I have observed, light- 
lacers are, as a rule, active, brisk, healthy young people. 
1873 G. C. Davies Mount. 4- Mere xiii, 99 We catch glimpses 
of it sometimes through the lacing branches. 

Laced (1^‘st), ppl. <T.i [f. Lace v. ■¥ -ed^.] 
i*l. Of a plant: Entwined with a climbing plant. 
1533 Elyot Cast. Heltk in. v. (1S4O 60b, Lased sauerie. 
*55 * Turner Herbal 90 We call in england sauery that 
hath doder growinge on it, laced sauery : and tyrae that 
hath the same, laced tyme. 1353 Eden Decades 200 The 
herbe which we caule lased sauery. 1640 Parkinson Theat. 
Bot. 1740. 

2 . Of shoes, etc. : Made to be fastened or tight- 
ened wth laces. 

1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat, i. xxin. 124 A pair of laced 
Stockings. 1697 Land. Gaz. No. yzjslA One pair of new 
Laced Shooes. 18x3 J. Thomson Led. Inflatnm. 447 The 
laced stocking was much used, and is particularly recom- 
mended by Wiseman. 1874 T* Hardy Far fr. Madding 
Croiud viii, He wore breeches and the laced-up shoes called 
ankle-jacks. 

3 . Ornamented or trimmed with lace : a. with 
ed^Dgs, trimmings, or lappets of lace. b. with 
braids or cords of gold or silver lace. 

a. x668 Davenant Man’s the Master ii. i. Wks. 1874 V, 
I left your lac’d linen drying on a line. x^3 E. Brown 
Trav. Gerw.y etc. (1677) 112 Two Feather-Beds, with a 
neat laced sheet spread over. 1720 Lend. Gaz. No. 5881/3 
A fine Valencia grounded laced Suit of Night Clothes. 1763 


H. Walpole Veriuc'S Anecd, /\w«f.(i786) III. 221 They are 
commonly distinguished by the fashion of that time, laced 
cravTits, 1873 Miss Broughton I. 82 Mother bends 

her laced and feathered head in distant signal from the 
table top. 

b. 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. v, v, (1848) 314 A Lac’d, or an 
Imbroider’d suit.. would, now.. make a Man look.. like .. a 
player. 1786 Mad._D*Arblay Diary 12 Aug., We met . . 
such superfine men in laced liveries, that we attempted not 
to question them. 1841 Catun N. Ainer. Indians 
II. Iv. 198 His coat, .was a laced frock. 

4 . Diversified with streaks of colour. Of birds : 
Having on the edge of the feathers a colour different 
from that of the general surface. Of a flower : 
Marked with streaks of colour. 

1834 Mudie Brit, Birds I. 74 The principal ones [fancy 
pigeonsl are . . the Jacobine, the Laced (etc.1 . 1867 Tecet- 
MEiER Pigeons .xxtii. 177 Examples of very good laced Fan- 
tails. _ 1882 Garden 7 Oct. 312/2 The edged, tipped, or laced 
Dahlias require a good deal of shading. 1888 Poultry 
27 July 377 Hen nicely laced on breast 
t5. Laced tnuUott a strumpet. Obs. 

Mutton ^v^ used alone in the same sense. The adj. may 
mean ‘ wearing a bodice *, possibly with a pun on the culinary 
sense Lace v. 8, though the latter is not recorded so early, 
1378 Whetstone Prom. 4- Cass. 1. iit. B iij, And I smealt, 
he lou’d lase mutton well. 1391 Shaks. Two Gent, i. i, 102. 
*599 N. Breton Phisitlon's Let.^ You may. .eat of a little 
warm mutton, but take heede it be not Laced, for that is ill 
for a sicke body. 1607 R. C. tr. H. Stephen's IForld of 
IFonders^ 167 The diuell take all those maried villains who 
are permitted to eate laced mutton their bellies full. 1694 
Motteux Rabelais iv. Prol. (1737) p. Ixxxiii, With several 
coated Quails, and lac’d Mutton. 

6. Ot a beverage : Mixed with a small quantity 
of spirits. (But see quot. a 1700 j also 1687 in 
Lace v. 9.) 

1677 Wycherley PI. Dealer 111. i, Prithee, captain, let’s 
go drink a dish of laced coffee, and talk of the times. 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Cre7o, Ladd CoffeCf Sugar'd, 1712 
Addison Sped. No. 317 ^ 30 Mr. Nisby of opinion that 
laced Coffee is bad for the Head. 1819 Anderson's 
Cumberld. Ball. 108 Set on kettle, Let aw leake six cups o* 
leac’d tea. ^ 1886 Illustr. Lond. Neios Summer No. 14/a 
He took a sip at hts laced coffee. 

7 . Of the spokes of a bicycle : Set so as to cross 
one another near the hub. 

1883 Cyclist 19 Aug. lxo7/^, 5210. Rudge bicj’cle No. j, 
laced spokes. 

1 8 . Laced stool: ?one made with a cane or rush 
seat, or one with a cloth seat stretched by cords. 

1649 in Bury Wills (Camden) 212, 1 give vnto my daughter 
Anna, .a greenc chatre and foure laced stooles. 

9 . Comb.y as laced-jacketedy •wahtcoaied adjs. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa Wkk 1883 VII. 495 A couple 
of brocaded or laced-waistcoated toupets. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. F. xlviii, The laced-jacketed band of the Life Guards. 
+ Laced, ppl. a,^ Her. Obs. Also 5 lassed, 
6 lased. [more correctly lassed, for lessed, pa. pple. 
of Less v.'\ Lessened, diminished. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her, b ij b, A lassed cotarmure is on 
the moderis parte. 1562 Leigh Armorle^ss^i) 98 A gentle- 
woman borne, wedded to one, hauing no cote Armour, they 
hauing issue a sonne, . . The same sonne . . may beare her 
cote armour, during his life, with a difference Cjmquefoyle, 
by the curtesie of armes, and this is called a lased cote 
armour. 1386 FERNE^/as. Genirie66 She must be an heire 
to her auncestour, or els her issue can not beare the Laced 
coat. 

Lacedsemonian (laeisid/mDamian), a. and sb. 
[f, L, Lacedxmoni-uSy Gr. (f. Lace- 

dxmdn, Gr, Aa/reScwpwi') + -an.] A. adj. a. Of 
or pertaining to Lacedaemon (Sparta) or its inhabi- 
tants. b. Of speech or correspondence = Laconic. 
B. sb, A native of Lacedjemon. 

1780 CowpER Lei, 16 Mar., Wks. 1837 XV. 50 Till your 
letters become truly Lacedaemonian, and are reduced to a 
single syllable. 1807 Robinson Archxol. Grzcca 11. xv. 168 
Their clothing was so thin that ‘a Lacedaemonian vest’ 
became proverbial. 1870 Emerson Soc. fy Solit. iv. 87 Jf 
any one wishes to converse with the meanest of the 
Lacedaemonians. 1900 Daily News 13 Mar. 6/3^ The 46lh 
owed their name of * The Lacedemonians ’ to their colonel’s 
stirring speech on the ancient Spartans. 

La*ce*pi6ce. Shipbuilding. [?f. Lace sb. 4 
Piece.] The part of the prow of a wooden 
vessel above the cut-water and behind the figure- 
head. Also called /<7rf>/^(see Lacing vbl. sb. 3 d). 

1874THEARLE Nav. Archit.64 The main tails extended 
generally from the catheads to the lace piece. 

Lacerability (Ire-serabrliti), [f. next : see 
-ITT.] The condition of being lacerable. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl, Anat. IV, 713/1 Simple lacerability is 
frequently set down to softening. 

Lacerable (l®*serab’l), a. [ad. late L. lacer- 
dbiliSy f. lacerdre to Lacerate, Cf. F. lacirablel] 
That may be lacerated, snsceptible of laceration. 

1636 in Blount t666 Harvey Jl/brJ. Angt xxii. 

51 The Lungs .. must necessarily open to great.. dam- 
mages .. because of their thin, and lacerable composure. 
1835-6 Todd Cycl, Anat. I. 346/2 The bronchi are . . easily 
lacerable tubes. 1879-89 J, M. Duncan Led. Dis. IVomen 
vii. (ed. 4) 40 The uterus .. may be e.xtremely thinned and 
easily lacerable. 

Laceraut (Ije’serant), a. nonce-wd, [ad. L. 
lacerant-em, pres. pple. of lacerdre to Lacerate.] 
Of a sound ; Tearing, harrowing. 

1888 Howells Annie Kilbum xxv. The bell, .called the 
members , .with the same plangent, lacenint note that sum- 
moned them to worship on Sundays. 


Lacerate (Ise'ser/t), ppl. a. [ad. L. lacerdt-usy 
pa. pple. of lacerdre to Lacerate.] 

1 , Mangled, torn, lacerated. Also Distracted. 

1542 Hen. VIII Declar. 205 Our realme bathe ben for 
a season lacerate and tome by diuersitie of titles. iWo 
F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 281 That this town [Alex- 
andria! should now be brought to so lacerate a condition, that 
was for many ages one of the most ample. 1803 Southey 
Madoc II. viii, His hands transfix’d, And lacerate with the 
body’s pendent weight. ^ 1878 Symonds Sonn. Campanella 
xxviii, Now stays with limbs dispersed and lacerate. 

2 . Bot. and Zool. Having the edge or point irre- 
gularly cut or cleft as if torn ; jagged. 

1776 J. Lee Inirod. Bot. Expl. Terms 384 Lacerum, 
lacerate, where the Margin is variously divided, as if torn.’ 
1794 Marty’n tr. Rousseau's Bot. xxvi. 380 Many varieties 
. . with lacerate leaves and simple ones. 1846 Dana 
Zcoph. (1848) 324 Folia thin, . . sometimes lacerate. 

b. In combining form lacerate-; as lacerato- 
dentate, -sttbdividcd. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 225 Lamellm thin, lacerato- 
dentate. Ibid. 7o6Small;.. sometimes lacerato-subdivided. 

Hence La’cerately adv., in a lacerated manner, 
with laceration. In recent Diets. 

Lacerate (Ise’ser^U), v. [f. L. lacerdt-^ ppl. 

stem of lacerdre, f. lacer mangled, tom.] 

1 . trans. Torend, tear, mangle; to tear to pieces, 
tear up. Also, t to separate by violence, 

1392 WiLMOT, etc. Tancred <5- Gism. v. i. G3, The dead 
corps Which rauenous beasts forbeare to lacerate. 1633 
Brome Antipodes iv. ix, In signe whereof we lacerate these 
papers. 1713 Derham Phys. Theol. 11. v. 48 If the Heat 
breaks through the Water with such fury, as to^ lacerate, 
and lift up great quantities or bubbles of Water, it causeth 
what we call Boyling. 1791 Cowper Iliad v. 354 He 
crush’d the socket, lacerated wide Both tendons, 1^8 
Marshall Garden, xviii. (ed. 2) 283 So . . the fibres will not 
be lacerated. x8o8 J. Barlow Coltimb. vii. 232 Shells and 
langrage lacerate the ground. 1868 Farrar Silence ^ V. vi. 
(1875) 107 If they could show you how their feet have been 
lacerated by the thorns. 1880 Times 18 Sept. 9/4 Jagged 
rocks, .will rend and lacerate the helpless being. 

2 . With immaterial objects and Jig. ; esp., to 
afflict, distress, barrow (the heart). 

CX645 Howell Lett. (1630) III. 6 The Wars that have 
lacerated poor Europe. 1773 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 
17 Mar., Necessity of attention to the present preserves us 
.. from being lacerated . . by sorrow for the past. 1780 — 
Let. to Lawrence 20 Jan. in Bosrivell,'XhA continuity of being 
is lacerated. 1863 Miss Braddon Eleanor's Viet. I. ii. 33 
How cruelly the old heart was lacerated by that bitter 
letter. 1871 R.SV. Dale Ten Comvxandm. ii. 54 The writers 
of the New Testament moke no attempt to lacerate the 
heart by insisting on the details of our Lord’s sufferings. 
Hence La’cerating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
s8i6 Byron Pariswa xx, Scars of tne lacerating mind 
Which the Soul’s war doth leave behind. ^ 1872 Geo. Eliot 
Middletn. Ixxxl, Will Ladislaw’s lacerating words. 1877 
Black Green Past. vii. (1878) 54 The lacerating of a 
mother’s heart. 1893 Aihensum 29 Aug. 263/3 The 
lacerating pangs of neuralgia. 


Lacerated (Ice’ser^'ted), ppl, a, [f. Lacerate 
V. + -ED 1.] In senses of the vb. _ lit. Tcadjig. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xtv. Ixxxyii. 358 The lacerated 
Empire of the Romaines, though with griefe, Disclaim’d 
the Brutaines. 16x2 Woodall Sxirg. Wks. (1653) 304 
Observe in great lacerated wounds, as followeth, &c. 1768 
Sterue Sent. joum. (1778) II. 183 {Bourbonnois) He finds 
the lacerated Iamb of another’s flock. 1800 Med. yrnl. 
XXI. 209 The following Case of lacerated Urethra. 1818 
CoBBETT Pol. Reg. XXXIH. 238-9 To seize hold of., 
parcels .. of the lacerated country'. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. v. 1. 536 Under the soothing influence of female friend- 
ship, his lacerated mind healed fast, St. George's 

Hosp, Rep. IX. 364 Large lacerated wound 3 inches long, 
b. Bot. = Lacerate a. 2. 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Lacerated leaf. 
1830 Lindley A^nA Syst. Bot. loi Stigmas .. either 2 and 
lacerated, or discoid and 4-lobed. 

Laceration (Ijeser^^'Jsn). [ad. L. laceratidn- 
em, n. of action f, lacerdre to Lacerate. Cf. F. 
lac&ation.'l The action or process of lacerating ; 
an instance of this. 

*597 A. M. tr. Giiillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 5/2 Throughe 
laceralione of some vayne or arterj’e. 16x5 Crooke Body cj 
Man 344 The orifice . . doth .. inlarge it selfe without feare 
of laceration or tearing. <11631 Donne in Select. (i84{^ 38 
Forbearing all lacerations, .and woundings of one another. 
1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. n. v. 88 The nitrous . - 
exhalations . . force out their way, not only with the break- 
ing of the cloud, but the laceration of the a>Te about it. 
1731 Arbvtbixot Aliments (1735) *67 The Effects ^e, Exten- 
sion of the great Vessels, Compression of rae lesser, and 
Lacerations upon small Causes. 1783 P. Tott Chirtxrg. 
JVks. II. 26 The difference between dilatation and laceration 
of the peritoneum. 1846 Landor Imag. Convers. Wks. D. 
236/1 The scars and lacerations on your arms. 1862 H. 
Spexcer F irst Princ. 1. v. §32 (1875) 115 No mental revolu- 
tion can be accomplished without more or less of laceration. 

Iiacerative (Is-serativ), a. rare. [f-L. type 
*lacerdtl‘vusy f, lacerdre to Lacerate.] lendin^ 
to produce laceration. . , « 

Harvey Mori. Angl. xiii. 3= Jh' 
lacerative humours. 2870-89 J. M- inmr\** 

Women xviii. (ed. 4) 140 This arises from laceratne injury. 

tLaoertl. Obs. rare. Also 6 las®rte. [ad. 
L. lacerta or lacertus, in the same sense.] ^ lizard. 

1381 Wyclip Leril. xi. 30 A lacert. that is a 
isclepidaliserd. 1578 BANlSTER/fwl'. « Amusde 
..of the likenes of the little beast cal W a ^erte. rgS 
H. Leoyd Treas. Health Bij, Sprjmkie it 0“rr v. h 
Ashes of a grene Lacerte barat. i6to J. Denton Acc. 



LACEBT. 


LACHEYMABY. 


1,2 


Estates in Cnmberld. (1BS7) 128 His seal svas a griphon 
catin" a lacert. 2696 Phillips, Lacerty . . a Lizard, 
t iiacert Obs. [a. OF. lacerte, ad. L. lacert-us 
the fleshy part of the arm (? similative use of lacerius 
lizard ; cf. muscultis muscle, lit. ‘ little mouse ’).] 

A muscle. 

<-1385 CiMUCEK JOtt.'s T. 189s Everj- lacerte m his brest 
adoun Is schent with venym and corrupcioun. 

Lanfran<!i Cirurz> 292 If hole of l>e festre . . touche pe 
place of {>e iacertxs of fje ers. i54' R- Copland Guydons 
Quezt. Chinirg. C iij b, Lyke as those two beestes [the lizard 
and mouse] are byg in the middle and sclender towarde the 
tayle so is the muscle or lacerte. 1586 Vico U'^ks. 287 b, 
There is a great lacert which hath two heads and keepeth 
the bone of the adjutorie that it be not displaced on that 
side. 2696 Phillips, Laccri, . . the Brawny part of the Arm. 

Ziacertiau (lassutian, -/an), a, and sb. [f. L. 
laccrt^a lizard + -IAN'.] A. aJj. Of or pertaining 
to the lizards or Laceriilta\ lizard-like, saurian. 

2843 in Humble Diet. Geol. 1847 Ansted Anc. World 
viii. 155 The lacertian type— that e.vhibited in the lizards of 
the present day. 2877 Dawson- World xv. 338 The 
lacertian reptiles. 

B. sb. A lacertilian ; a lizard. 

2839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 265/2 Under the family name of 
Lacertians Cuvier arranged — ist. The Monitors.. 2nd. The 
Lizards properly so called. 

^acertid (lasaulld). [ad. mod.L. Lacertid-se : 
see -ID^.] A lizard of the family Lacertidx, 

In some mod. Diets. 1 

Lacertifomi (lass’Jtifpim), a. [f. L. lacerta \ 
lizard + -(i)form.] Having the form of a lizard ; j 
lacertilian. 2855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. | 

Xiacertilian (IfCJsaJti'lian), a. and sb. [f. mod. 
L. Lacertilua pi. the lizard tribe + -an,] 

A. adj. Belonging to the Lacertilia. B. sb. An : 
animal of the order Lacertilia. 

2854 Owen in Circ. Set. (ci86s] IL 63/2 Lacertilian order. 
2882 Nature XXIII. 551 Its lacertilian affinities are well 
shown in its long and ratdike tail. 

So Iiacerti'lioid a, *=prec. A. In mod. Diets. 
I&acertine (lasavtsin), a, [f. L. lacert-a lizard 
+ -INEI.] 

1 . « Lacertian. 

*839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 910/2 The Lacertine Sauria 
are possessed of an inverted intromittent organ. 2863 
Reader 31 Oct. 502 The lacertine tail curves round again 
to the level of the forehead. 2882 Academy No. 309 -, 75 
The ornament consists chiefly of serpentine and lacertine 
creatures interlaced. 

2 . Of ornament: Consisting of intertwined lizard- 
like figures. 

1863 Sat, Rev, 448 A lacertine open-work ornament, termi- 
nating in a monster's head. 2886 QuaritclCs Catal. MSS. 
3408 Painted in interlacing or lacertine patterns. 
!Lacertoid (las 5 *Jtoid), a. [f. as prec. -h -OID,] 
Lizard-like j pertaining to the super-family Lacer^ 
toidea of lizards. 285s in Mayne Expos. Lex. 
tLacertose, lacertous, a, Obs. Also 5 
Iccsrtos, 6 lazartus. [ad, L. lactrtdstts (OF. la- 
cerlas),t./acer/ttsLAOEnT^: see-ous.] Consisting 
of muscles ; having large muscles ; muscular. 

c 2400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. \eyj {,Ashm. il/.?,) pe skyn pat is 
aboue he brayn panne is lacerto<e [Add. MS. 1.2certos] and 
fill of hicke IJeisch. R. Copland Guydotis Quest. 

Chirurg. C iij, The other is fiesshe musculous or lacertous y* 
is harde .as b.awnie styffe or knotty. 2548-77 Vicary Anat. 
ill. (1888) 2$ The Skinne of the head is more lazartus, thicker, 
and more porrus than any other Skinne of any other member 
of the body. 2727 Bailey vol. II, Lacertose, having great 
Brawni, brawny, mu.sculous, sinewy. 2855 Mayne Expos. 
Lex.y Lacertosusy having or full of muscle, lacertous. 

Iiacery (lr>*s3ri). [f. Lace sb. + -ery.] Lace- 
like work. 

1893 Lady Burton Li^e Burton II. 66 The flutings of the 
open-work are delicate m the extreme, and the general effect 
is a lacery of stone. 

Ziacet (l/se*t). [f. Lace sb. + -et.J (See quots.) 
2882 Caulfetld & Saward Diet. Needlezvorky Lacet 
stitehy another term for Half Stitch. Lacct zoorky this work 
is m.ade with a braid known as Lacet Braid, which is either 
of silk or cotton, and woven of various widths and descrip- 
tions. 2883 Standard 26 June 3/3 ‘ L.acet'..in principle is 
braid or tape shaped into a design, the ‘ brides' and pattern 
sunplcmentcd with lace stitches. 2883 CasseltsFam. Mag. 
July 500/2 The lacct point is .a needle-made lace, 

Lacoy, variant of Lacy. 

Lach, obs. variant of Lash, Latch, Laugh, Law. 
Bacha, obs. form of Lac L 
t Iiaxliailize, Z'. Obs. rare— [ad. Gr.Aaxa- 
Vi^-caOai to gather vegetables.] 2623 in Cockerasl 

t Bachanopolist. Obs. rare-^. [f. Gr. 
Xaxavo’nwX-rjs a seller of vegetables (L \axavov a 
vegetable -i- a dealer) -f- -ist.] A green- 

grocer. 1656 in }^tXiVxxGicssogr. 272710 Bailey vol. II. 
t Baclianopoll. Obs.rare~°. [ad. Gr.Aaxa- 
vovujXtjs (see prcc.).] =prec. 2623 in Cockeram. 
t Baclie, V. Sc. and trori/i. Obs. rare. Also 6 
latcho. [ad. OF. lasc/ier (F. bic/ier) :-popuIar L. 
*Iasedre - cl.iss.L. laxiirCy f. laxns loose, Lax.] 

a. troJis. To be careless about, to neglect, slight. 

b. intr. 'Ip he negligent, to lag, loiter. 

a t^oo Reiig. Pieces/r. Thomien MS. CrEd;) 23 To lachc 
any gude dcdis pat wc 5nU do pat may turne vs till hclpe. 
* 5*3 Douglas AKneis xii. x. 246 .\nd mony t\Tn\'s hym 
sclv>*n hes accusyt, That he sa lang had lachit .and rcfiusyt 


To xessaue glaidly the Troianc Ene. 253 ® Paescr. 604/r, 

I latche, I lagge, I tary behynde my company, - • 
You ever latche whan you be sente upon an erande. 2607 
JIarkham Caz'al. 11617) Hi. 4 If either of the match horses 
shall latch or linger behind. 

Lache, early form of Lash a. Obs.y slack, 
liache, obs. form of Lac^, Latch v. 

' Lache, var. Letch dial., wet ditch, bog. 
i" Iia*cliedlieSS. Obs. In 5 lacliediiesse, 
latchednes, -nesse. [f. *lached, pa. pple.' of Lache 
V. + -NESS. Cf. iachettess, Lashness.] Laxness or 
slackness (of mind) ; remissness. 

14S4 Caxto.v Re^'all Bk. dvjy After [forgetfulness] cometh 
latchednes, that maketh a man latchous and appayreth fro 
day to day so moche that he is al recreant and defayllvng. 
— Ordre 0/ Chytialry 72 Latchednesse and cowardyse. 
2492 — Vitas Fair. (W. de W. 1495) i. xxxvi. 36 aa, Feere 
of dethe folowyth; Desyre of shrewdnes: Lachednesse of 
vertue ; and wekenesse of courage. 

Iiacheness, var. Lashness Obs., slackness. 
BcLC 1 i 6 S (Ire’tjez), sb. Also 4 lacchesse, 5 
latches(se, 7 lascLes, lachess, 4-7 lachesse. 
[a. OF. lasckesse, AF. lacltesse, laches, f. OF. lascke : 
see Lash a. and -ess 2. For the form cf. riches.'] 
■fl. Slackness, remissness, negligence; also, an 
act or habit of neglect. Obs. 

2362 Langl. P. PL A. IX. 32 Thep weore the monnes lyf 
i-lost thorw lachesse [2377 lacchesse] of himselue. 2390 
Gower ConL II. r The ftrste point of slouih I calJe Lachesse. 
e 2420 Govt. Lordships (E. E. T. S.) 82 Some .. engendryn 
sleuthe and lachesse. 1440 Promp. Parv, 2S4 ^ichesse 
[v. rr. lahehes, lahehesse], or tarryynge, rnora, tardiias. 2494 
Will Mongomery (Somerset Ho.), To pardone me of the 
laches of my prevy lythes. 

2 . Law. Negligence in the performance of any 
legal duty; delay in asserting a right, claiming a 
privilege, or making application for redress. 

2574 tr. Littleton's renuresZ^&y No laches maybe ad- 
judged by the lawe in him y* hath no discrecion. a 2626 
Bacon Maxims 4- Uses Com. Law iv. (1630) 23 The reason 
of these cases is the default and laches of the grantor. x 66 o 
R. Sheringham Kin^s Suprem. Asserted iv. (1682) 24 No 
laches, folly, infancy, or corruption of blood can be judged 
in him. 2741 Robinson Gavelkind ii. ii. 272 The Laches of 
the Husband in gaining an actual Seisin by Entry. 2788 
j. Powell (1827) II. 261 Though there be no de- 

fault or laches on the part of the devisee himself, the devise 
fails. 1818 Cruise i 3 tg«r(ed. 2) IV. 493 The right of renewal 
may be forfeited by the laches of the tenant, in not applying 
for a renewal within the time mentioned in the lease. 2845 
Stephen Blackstone II. 304 It is indeed laid down generally 
as a maxim, that no laches or negligence shall be imputed 
to an infant. 2894 Times 5 Feb. 3/3 To decide whether the 
party applying has not, by laches or misconduct, lost his 
right to the writ. 

b. transf. Culpable negligence in general. 

1844 Disraeli Coningsby^ ti. i. 58 We may visit on the 
laches of this ministry the introduction of that new principle 
and power . . Agitation. 1872 Geo. Eliot Mtddlem, lii. 
(1873) 253 His conduct had shown laches which others .. 
were free from. 2890 *Rolf Bolorewooo* Cot. Reformer 
1 . 146 II he became temporarily abstracted while musing .. 
the dog. .would be sent round. .to. .^varn himol his laches, 
t Iia'Ches, Tz. Obs. Also 5 lacches, latches, 
[alteration of lache. Lash a., influenced by Laches 
sb, or Lachous,] a. Loose, lewd, wanton, b. 
Lax, careless, remiss. Hence f La’chesness. 

^2425 St. Mary of Oigiiies i. x. in AngUa^XW. 145/41 
Fonned AVj’mmen , , wi]> hir vnlounc and lacches songes 
kyndelih he fyre of leccherj'. Ibid. 146/41 Woo to 50W hat 
are lacches, slcpynge in softe shetys. ?Z46x Paston Lett. 
No. 428 II, 72 For cause ye wer to laches, and cam not in 
tyme, the mater yedc a mys. 1481-4 Ibid. No. 859 III. 
279 Her mynde hatbe ben other weys ocapyed than as to 
huswyfery, whyche semyth welle by the laichesnes of the 
tylthe of her landes. 2543-4 Act 35 Hen. VIll, c. 21 § i 
Some of the said shirilTes ,. hauc ben negligent and laches, 

t Laxlies, lache*sse, v. Obs. [f. Laches sb.] 
a. To be idle, careless, b. //'nwj. To neglect, 

I slight. Also with ittf. as object. 

2423 Pilgr. Stnvle i. xxiv. (1859) =9 He, as a fool, hath 
lachessed, and lost his tyme in veray vanyte, c 2425 Found, 
St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 6 Tymorosely he dred to 
laches the pecceptis of the Apostle. Ibid. 52 Youre Patronc 
by specyal priuylege grawntid of God to yow ^e lacches to 
calle. 2478 Poston Lett. No. 8ii III. 216 Let it not be 
lachcsyd, but with effect aplyed now, 

Xiach.es, obs. form of Lao^. 

11 Bachesis (Iro-kesis). Zool. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
Adxctriy the name of one of the Fates.] A genus 
of venomous American snakes of the rattlesnake 
family {Crotalidas). 

2872 Darwin A‘wr»/;V«f iv. 200 In the Lachesls..the tail 
ends in a s»pg‘e, large, Lncet-sh.'iped point or scale. 2B87 
Homeopathic World i Nov, 492 The writer speaks of a firm 
••using 250 Lachesjs*.. tails per annum. 

Lach0t(t(e, obs. form of Latchet. 
d* Xia'chotis, tr. Obs. In 5 lacheous, latchous. 
[f. lache. Lash a. + -ocs.j Negligent, Hence 
t Iia*chonsness, remissness, neglect 

1A84 Caxton Rcyall Bk.dy, Whan he is slawe, latchous 
and slowful to do w'cl. — Ordre of Chyualry 45 In the 
a s^uyer whyche arte latchous and slowe to be a knyght. 
2496 /» ill H use (Somerset Ho.', Lacheousnes & slownes of 
my labours. 2502 Ord. Ciysten Men (W. de W. 1506) ii. %'ii. 
202 Unclennes is a slouth and lachousnes to accomplysshe 
y« commaundementes of god. 

+ lachryjpa'ble, lacrymable, a. Obs. [ad. 

L, lacrimdbilis, f, lacrirnd-re to shed tears.] 

1 . Meet for tears or weeping; lamentable. 


1490 Caxton Eneydos vii. 32 To make hir to ouerlhrowe 

6 to brynge hir in-to exyle lacrymable. 2527 St. Papers 
Hen. VIII I. 22S The bevy and lacrymable succcsse of 
Rome. 1560 Holland Crt. Venus i. 359 To vthers lufe is 
richt LacrymabilL 2594 znd Rep. Dr. Faustus in 7 horns 
E. E. Prose Rom.^\Z^) III. 373 The mostlachrimablesiglit. 
2648 J. Quarles Fons Lachrym. Ay Never were. .Lamen- 
tations more requisite than in these Lachrymable Times. 

2 . Expressive of mourning ; tearful. 

2609 J. Davies (Heref.) Holy Roode^ (Grosart) 28/t In 
Grones,and Sighes, and Lachrimable Noise. 2635 Heywood 
Hierarchic \\\. (2655) 258 Musicke can shew us which are 
the lacrymable notes. 

-j- Lachrymabixnd, a. Ohs.—° [ad. L. lacrima- 
bnndtis, f, lacrivid-re : see prec.] ' Weeping ripe, 
big with tears’ (Bailey vol. II, 1727)- 
if ^acllryma Christi (Ire'krima kri'stsi). Also 

7 lachrymse Christi, and simply 9 lacrima, ^ pi. 
lacrimee. [L. — It. lagrhna (or lagrime) di Cristo 
Christ’s tear (or tears).] A strong and sweet red 
wine of southern Italy. 

[x6ii Coryat Crudities (1776) II. 72 Their Lagryme di 
Christo .. so tooth'ome and delectable to the taste.] 2670- 
8x Blount, Glossogr.y Lachrymae Christi. 2731 Fielding 
Authors Farce n. i, Tokay I have drank, and Lacrimas 
I have drank. 2820 Blackw. Mag. VIII. 44 The Parsons 
.should grow misty On good Lac Vir^inis, or Lachryma 
Christi. 2842 Lytton Zanoni 1. iii, The old Idcrima, 
i a present from the good Cardinal. 2880 Macm. Mag. XLI. 

1 237 The ‘red fat sweet and gratefully poignant wine’.. 

; called Lachryma Christi. 

i ]Daclirymal (lre*krimal), a. and sb. Also 6 
■ lachrimall, 6-7 lachrymall, 8 lacrimal, 8-9 
lacrymal. [ad. med.L. lacrividlis, lachrymdlis 
(Lanfranc), f. L. lacrima, laemma, OL. dacritma, 

I cognate with Gr, Sdxpu a tear. Cf, OF. lacrimel, 
lachrymal (F. lacrimal). 

The ch of the prevailing spelling of this and the related 
words is due to the med. L. practice of writing ch for c before 
Latin r; cf. anchor, pulchritude, sepulchre. The y. In 
roed.L. a mere graphic variant of r, has been retained in 
mod. Eng. orthography from the_erroneous notion that 
lacrima is an adoption of Gr, 8dxpvM“* The theoretically 
correct spelling lacrim- has at present no currency, but 
some writers have adopted the half-correction lacryvi-.X 

A. adJ. 

1 . Of or pertaining to tears ; occas. characterized 
by, or indicative of, weeping. Of a vase : Intended 
to contain tears. 

2803 Jank Porter Thaddens (1809) III. iii. 70 A lachrymal 
scene. 2809 W. Irving Knickb.\.x%^i) 249 Collecting the drops 
of public sorrow into his volume, as into a lachrymal vase. 
28^ SvD. Smith Methodism Wks. 2854 1 . 299 The lachrymal 
and suspirious clergy, 2837 Marryat Dog-Fiend ix, Small- 
bones made up a lachrymal face, 2855 Bain Senses ij Intell. 
11. iv, § 22 (2864) 297 The hchrymal effusion is an accompani- 
ment of grief. 

2 . Anat. and Phys. Applied to the organs con- 
cerned in the secretion of tears, as lachtymal canal, 
duct, gland, sac, etc., and to structures terming part 
of these organs, as lachrymal bone, sinus, etc. 
Lachrymal fistula, one situated between the skin of 
the cheek and the interior of the lachrymal sac. 

\cx\eio Laufrands Cirurg. 252 Fistula lacrimalls.] 2597 
A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 40/1 Archigenes hath 
cauterised the lachrimall fistles with Itquefacted leade. 
1602 Holland Pliny II. 367 The fistulaes which are be- 
tween the lachrymafl corners of the eies and the nose. 2696 
Phillips, Lachrymal-Point [sL. punctum lachrymale], 
a Hole in the Bone of the Nose, by which the matter that 
makes Tears passes to the Nostrils. 2727 Bradley AVr;//. 
Diet. I. s.v. Eye, It .. readily closes up all lacrimal Fistulas. 
2780 Blizard in Phil. Trans. LXX. 239 The internal surface 
of the lachrymal sac. 2787 Hunter / fof. LXXVII. 438The 
lachrymal gland is small. 2800 Med. yrnl. III. 78 From 
these lachrymal ducts . . the tears flow through the ducts of 
the nasal bones. 2855 Holden Human Osteal. (1878) 101 
The lachrymal bone is situated . . on the inner wall of the 
orbit. *868 Nat. Encycl, I. B03 Many antelopes possess 
lachrj’mal or sub-orbiial sinuses. 2872 Hvxley Physiol. \x. 
235 I he secretion of the lachrymal canal is carried away as 
fast as it forms. ^ 2879 Harlan Eyesight ii. 27 The lachrymal 
apparatus consists of the gland for secreting tears and. the 
passages for draining them off. 

3 . nonce-uses. Resembling a tear or tears. 

2607 Brewer Lingua iv. i. H, A great quantity of drop 
shot both round and lachrimall. 2829 Galt in Blackw. Mag. 
XXVI. 143 The milk was pale and lachrymal. 

B. sb. 

1 . pi. The lachrymal organs. 

* 54 * F, Copland GuydoiCsQuest. Chirurg. P j b, Lyke>vyse 
they [cauteres] be applyed to y* lachrymalles to consume 
the superflue llesshe. 2844 [see Lachrymatory B. 2]. 
b. Anal. A lachrymal bone. 

2872 Mu'Art Anat. 85 The lachrymals are sm.iU bones, 
one of which is placed at the anterior part of the inner wall 
of each orbit. 

2 . pi. Lachrymal performances ; fits of weeping. 

*753 Richardson Grand/son xlv.zgi Something 

..that made her laugh in the midst of her laeryma/s. 2789 
Charlotte Smith Ethelmde (1824) IV. 28 Do have done 
with these perpetual lachrymals. 

3 . ^Lachrym.vtoby rA I. 

2769 R. GKiFriTif Gordian Knot II. 16 Certain urns.stilcd 
Lachrymals. 2839-40 W. Irving Wolfert's Roost {xZss) 94 
His rooms were decorated with. .old vases, lachrymals, and 
sepulchral lamps. 2852 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi fVind. 
31 , 1 would but turn these lachr>’mals to use, Fill them with 
fresh oil. 

Iiachrymary (Ice-krimari), a. and sb. [F. L. 
lacritn-a tear-f - aryI and K] ^LAcnitYsrATORY. 
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LACE. 


170S Addison Italy (1733) 188 What a Varletyof Shapes in 
the Ancient Urns, Lamps, Lachrj'mary Vessels [etc.]* 18^ 
Ladv L\*tton Behind the Sce7tes I. n. iv. 242 The aforesaid 
capacious handkerchief . . might have served as the general 
lachrymar>’ of a joint stock widows’ company. 

t Iiachrymate, V. [f. L. lacrimare to 

■\veep : see -ate 3 .] (See quots.) 

1623 CocKERAM, Lachrytnate, to lament, to bewaile, 1656 
Blodnt Glossosr^t LachrymatCi to weep, to drop with 
moisture. 

• • Lacliryniatioil (Icekrimf^-Jan). [acl. L. lacri- 
vitttidn-enii n. of action f. lacrimare lacrima tear.] 
The excretion or shedding of tears ; weeping. 

1572 Scholeho.WQm. 767 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 134 Mighty 
Sampson two wiues had, . . The first him caused by lacn- 
macion His probleme to hear. i6sx Biggs AVro Dispens. 
181 There doth weep forth the lachrymations of an ichorous 
substance. 1863 R. F. Burton Abeokuta I. 204 The priest 
will squirt capsicum .. into the eyes of the accused, and 
lacrymation proves guilt. 187a Darwin Emotions \\, 171 
A strong light acting on the retina, when in a normal con- 
dition, has very little tendency to cause lacrymation. 

Iiachrymatory (Ije'krimatori), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. type ^lacrimatonztSy f. lacrtmdre : see prec.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to tears; tending to 
cause a flow of tears. Of a vase :• Intended to 
contain tears. 

a 1849 PoK Loss 0/ Breath Wks. 1864 IV. 303 A thousand 
vague and lachrymatory’ fancies took possession of my .soul. 
1851 Hawthorne Twiced. Tales II. -\iii. 210 Drinking out 
of. .a lachrymatory vase, or sepulchral um. 1873 Herschel 
Pop. Led. vH. § 3. 328 The presence in the lacrymatory 
secretion of e.xtremely minute globular particles of equal size. 

B. sb. 

1 . A vase intended to hold tears ; applied by 
archreologists, with doubtful correctness, to those 
small phials of glass, alabaster, etc., which are 
found in ancient Roman tombs. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 23 No. .Lachrymatories, or 
Tear-Bottles attended these rural Umes. /x 1711 Ken 
Hymnoth. Poet. Wks. 1721 HI. 72 Magdalen’s Tears, .her 
Lachtynnatory daily filrd. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 
1 . 1, iv. i47There have been dug up here. .a Roman lachiy'- 
matory, and also a pig of lead. 1842 Carlyle in Mem. Ld. 
Tennyson (1897} 1 . 214 There is in me what would fill whole 
Lachiy’matories, as 1 read. 

2 . humorously. A pocket-handkerchief. 

1825 Nev) Monthly Ma^. XIII. 208 Women will be 
stationed in the pit with >\liite cambric lachrymatories, to 
exchange for those which have become saturated with the 
tender te.ars of sympathy. 1844 Erasers Ma^. XXX, 
33r/i Our lachrymals were unhumecled, our Iachr}’matories 
never called into requisition. 

tLacliryme, Obs. rare~^. In 5lacryine. [ad. 
OF. lacrimerj ad. L. lacrimare^ intr. To weep. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvH. 104 Thenne she began som- 
what for to lacryme & .sj’ghe vpon the bed. 
fljachryTne'ntal, a. Obs. rare~K In 7 -all, 
[f. L. lacrima^ after ih'e analog}* of adjs. ending in 
-mental,'] Mournful, tearful. 

*625 A. Holland in J. Davies Scourge 0/ Folly (Grosart) 
81 Diuers deadly elegies, compil’d. .In Lamentable Lachry- 
mentall rimes. 

Ztaclirymiforin. Cl£e‘krimifpim), a. Bot. and 
Zool. Also 9 incorrectly lachrymasform. [f. L. 
lacrim-a tear-f- -(i)roBM.] Having the form of a 
tear; tear-shaped. 

1866 Treas. Bol.^s^fi Ladirymsefomi^ tear-shaped; the 
same as Pear-shaped, except that the sides of the inverted 
cone are not contracted. 

Iiachrymist (Ice-krimist). [f. L. lacrima tear 
+ -IST.] One addicted to tears ; a weeper. 

1620^ J. Melton Astrolog. 18 These Gold-engendring 
Chymists, are Archymtsts, rather Lechymists, and make all 
those that follow them, Lachrymists. x66o tr. Paracelsus' 
Archidoxis i. x. 135 The Lacrymists, that gape on Gold. 
1848 Blackw. Mag. LXIV. 229 Vet the man who could 
move an audience to tears. .was anything but a lachiymist 
by temperament. 

Iia:chrymo-na‘Sal, a. [f. lachiymo-, used as 
comb, form of L. laczdma tear -i- Nasal.] Pertain- 
ing both to the lachrymal and the nasal bone. 

1883 Martin & Moole Vertcb. Diss. 105 Anterior to the 
orbito-temporal fossa the triangular lachrymo-nasal opening. 

Lachrymose (.Ise krimoos), a. [ad. L. lacri- 
mds-jis, f. lacrima tear.] 

+ 1 . Having the nature of tears ; liable tp exude 
in drops. Obs. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anini. ^ Min. 264 As for wax, its 
begotten of the lachrymose and gummose parts of plants, 

b. Bot, Bearing tear-like bodies. 

1871 M. C. CooiiE /laftdbk. Brit. Ptmgil. 113 Agaricus 
{Hebeloina)/asiibiIis,. .gills broad, edges often lachrymose, 
2 . Given or ready to shed tears. Of the eyes : 
Suffused with tears. . . 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Lacrymose, full of Tears, sorrowful. 
x8i2 Examiner 23 Nov. 737/1 What [is there] in my Lord 
•Eldon but a lachrymose impotence? 1815 T. L. Peacock 
nightmare Abb. {1817) 94 A very’ lachrymose and morbid 
gentleman of some note in the literary world. 1858 
’Thackeray Virgin. Ixix. (1878) 565 The eyes that were look- 
ing so gentle and lachrymose but now, flame with sudden 
wrath. ^ 1897 Allbttii's Syst. Med. IV. 383 Disease of this 
nature is sometimes attended with lachrjTnose depression. 

b. Of a tearful character ; calculated to provoke 
tears ; mournful. 

, 1822 M. A. Kelty Osmond I. 89, I want something now 
m thewayofsentiment; tender, lachrymose. 

VI. 33X/2 Lachrj-mose doggreL x8^ Manch. Examiner 


1 Nov. 5/1 Mr. Maciver dealt with the subject in a lachry- 
mose and declamatory fashion. 

Hence la’chrymosely adv,\ IiaclxryTQio’sity, 
the quality or condition of being lachiymose. 

183^ Campbell Mrs. Siddons II. xiii. 391 As I cannot bear 
to think of her gloomily’, I have not written her life lachry- 
moselj’.’ 1839 Lady Lytton Cheveley (ed. 2) I. i. 3 Those 
gentlemen who write the most liberally and lachry’mosely 
about the errors of female education. 1880 Vern, Lee 18/A 
C. in ///?/y vi. 270 The dullness, the vulgarity, the falseness, 
the lachiymosity’ of the Sposa Persiana. 

Laclirymons (iK-krinws), a. rare. [f. L. la- 
crima tear + -ous. Cf. OF. lacrimeiisl\ fa. Of 
an ulcer : Exuding drops like tears (n/'r.). b. = 
L.voiirtsiose 2. 

1612 WoonALL 5 'w.^. Wks. (1653) 2 i 6 An excellent 
remedy against any’ lacrimous or' weeping ulcers. x866 
J, B. Rose tr, 0~nds Fasti 11. 399 Bidding performed by 
servants lachrymous. 

Lacht, Sc. f. Law, Low a , ; pa. t. of Latch. 
Zia’cllter. Sc, [? cogn. w. ON. lagb-r of the 
same meaning.] a. A flock of wool. b. A lock 
of hair. 

Bothu'cllm Henls Collect. 1 . 84 Hegied me. .Three 
lauenters of his yellow hair. 2821 Blackw. /l/<x^.’Jan. 
VIII. 402/2 Keeking ay’e in the maiden's face ilka lauchter 
he lay’s down. 

Lachter, Sc. form of Laughter 2. 

I^acing (iF^'siq), vhl. sb. [f. Lace v, 4* -ikg L] 

1 . Tile action of the vb. Lace, in various senses. 

c 1386 Chaucer Kntls T. 1646 Gigginge of sheeldes, with 

layneres lacinge. 1577 Fenton Gold. Ep. 33 To breake your 
fast standing and whitest your armour Is in laceing. 1599 
Li/e Sir T. More in Wordsworth Eccl. Biog. (1853) 11 . 114 
What paines she took.. with lacinge in of her bodie. 1630 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 11. 248/2 For cutting, edging, 
sriffhing, and for lacing. 1821 Byron yuan iv. Ixxxvi. (MS^, 
To iielp the ladies in their dress and lacing. 1871 Figju’e 
Training lace.. at the first lacing was moderately 

tight. iSfife Lockwoods Diet. Mech. Enght., ‘Lacif/g, the 
union by means of laces of the ends of leather belting used 
in driving machines. 1893 H. Vizetelly Glances Back I. 
ii. 41 The sound lacing which the young rascal should 
inevitably’ receive. 

2 , concr. or quasi-rx>«rr. a. That which laces or 
fastens; a fastening, tie ; a shoe-string. • b. Orna- 
mental braiding for men’s clothes (cf. Lace sb. 5). 

c. The coloured border bn the petal of a flower ; 
also, a similar marking on the feathers of birds. 

d. A small quantity of spirits mingled with some 
beverage. 

a. a X400 Sir Perc. 744 He ne couthe never fynd righte 

The lacynge of his wede. c X400 Apol. Lollards 34 Ne)>er 
is no man to opun i>e lasing of His scho. 2591 R. 

PcRCivAL Sp. Dict.% Abrcchadura, lacing of a coate, 
strietura. x86o H. Stuart Catech. 48 Studding 

sails are generally brought to with a lacing. x88x Confess. 
Frivolous Girl 120 Canvas shoes with colored lacings. 

b. 1593 Rotherham Feojfee's Acc. 24 Paid, .for fowerleoe 
yeardes of lacing, , .[elc.j2r. lorf, i6ttCo'iCE.,Passemeut, , . 
a lace, or lacing. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Quality (1808) 

I, 27 He, .began to cut, and rip, and rend away the lacings 
ofhxssuit, without sparing cloth or seam. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 

9 Nov, 3/2 The half-slate uniforms are made of royal blue 
cloth, with gold lacings. 

C. 1850 Beck's Florist 144 Pinks whose delicate lacings 
are spangled with the early dew. 1882 Garden 25 ^lar. 
202/1 [The] colour and lacing (of a Gold-laced Polyanllius]. 

d. 1862 Athcnaminz-j Sept. 396 So long as it Iwater] be., 
united with a proper * lacing * of wine or brand)'. 

3 , In various technical uses ; Qe. Brtdge-buildwg. 
(See quot. 1S85.) b. Mining. (See quot. 1883.) 
C. Math, A complex of three or more endless cords 
so arranged that they cannot be separated, though 
no two are interlinked, d. Naut. and Ship-lmilding, 
(See quots. triSfio and 1867.) 

c 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Wealc) 128 Lacing, one of the 
principal pieces that compose the knee of the head, which 
runs up to the top of the hair bracket, and to which the 
figure and rails of the head are secured. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Lacing, rope or cord used to lace a sail 
to a gaff, or a bonnet to a sail. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal 
Mining, Lacing, i. timbers placed across the tops of bars 
or caps to secure the roof between the gears. 2. Strips or 
light bars of wrought iron bent over at the ends and wedged 
in tight between the bars and the roof. 1885 Waddell 
Syst. Iron Railr. Bridges Japan 246 Lacing, a system of j 
bars, not intersecting each other at the middle, used to con- 
nect the two channels of a strut in order to make them 
act as one member. 

4 . attHb.y as lacing-bar, -silk\ lacing-cutter, 
lacing-hook (see quots.). 

1558 Richmond. Wills « 5 - Invettt. (Surtees) 127, iij ounce 
of lasing silke. 1884 Kkicht Diet. Mech. Suppl., Lacing 
Cutter (Leather), a knife with a gage, to preserve the width 
of the strip. Lacing Hook (Boot), hooks on the margins 
of the upper, over which a lace is caught side by side 
alternately to close the opening of the shoe. 1885 Waddell 
Syst. Iron Railr. Bridges Japan 246 Lacing Bar, a bar 
belonging to a system of lacing. 

IILacinia( 13 si-nia). Pl.lacinieB. [L. = lappet.] 

1 . Bot. A slash in a leaf, petal, etc. ; the slender 
lobe thus produced. 

1699 Phil. Trans. XXI. 65 Their . . Leaves are . . divided 
into narrower and deeper I^ciniae or Jags. 1760 J. Lee 
Introd. Bot. i. xii. (1765) 27 The Variations of the Corolla 
in respect to Number concern either Petals, or Lacinim, 
Segments. 1830 Lindlev /?<?/. 190 Five ner>'es 

..continued through the axes of thelacintm. 1880 C. R- 
Markham Peruv. Bark 191 Flowers , . white, with rose- 
coloured lactnim. 


2. Ent. The apex ofthe maxilla, esp. when slender. 

1826 Kirbv & Sp. Entomol. III. 446 Slender lacinix or 
lappets fringed with hairs. 1856-8 W. Clark Van der 
Boez'en'sZool.l. 161 Proboscis short, with., sulcaled lacinia. 
187^ Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. vii. 402 The galea and 
lacinia of the maxilla. 

Laciniate (lasi-nia), a. Bot. and Zool. Also 
9 erron. laoinate. [f. prec. + -ate 2 ] Cut into deep 
and narrow irregular segments ; jagged, slashed. 

^ 1760 J. Lee Itiiroci. Bot. in. v. (1765) 179 J.acuuaie. 
jagged : when they are variously divided into Parts, and 
those Parts in like manner indelerminalely subdivided, 
1794 Mart^’n tr. Rousseait's Bot. xyiw. 337 Five or six lobes, 
laciniate on their edges. i8t6 T, Brown Elcm. Conchol. 154 
Lacinate. iB49~S^ Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. jzoz/t Having 
the branches . . finely laciniate. 1856-8 W. Clark Van der 
Hoeven's Zool. I. 800 Phasianella .. Body margined by a 
laciniate membrane. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora t6 Cheli- 
donium majus .. A variety occurs in cultivation with 
laciniate petals. . 

b. Comb.,ts% laciniate-leaved\ also in pseudo-L. 
combining form, laciniato-denticulate, -palmate, 

. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 322 Lamella crowded, .laciniato- 
denticulate. Ibid. 543 Fronds stout, multifid, laciniaio- 
palmate. 1870 Hooker SUtd. Flora 174 The ‘ Cut-leaved 
Elde*', a laciniate-leaved variety. 

Iiaciniated (Iasi-nicked), ///.xz. Also 8 la- 
cinated. [f. as prec. + -edI.] =prec. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. n. iv. 118 That [rr. Aspin] whose 
leaves are laciniated. 1734 Derham in Phil. Trans. 
XXXVIII.46S A Bank of Vapours, not cur\’ed at Top.. but 
lacinated, or broken. 1748 Hill Hist. Anim. 324 The 
subulated,echinatedand laciniated Cochlea. x8o6J.Galpine 
Brit. Bot. 16 With many-cleft laciniated pencil-form lobes. 
1850 Beck's Florist 189 'The pinnules deeply laciniated and 
tufted. 

^acinia'tion. [f. Lacinia : see -ation.] A 
cutting into lacinice or fringes. 

184$ Dana Zooph. (184B) 196 The slender lacinlations of 
the upper margin of the crest-Ilke folia are half or three- 
quarters of an inch long, 

Eaciniform (lasiTiifpim), a. Ent. [f. Lacin-ia 
-I- -(l)FOEM.] (See quot.) 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 332 Laciniform . . w'hen 
they (the base-covers] are long, of an irregular shape, and 
appear like lappets on each side of the trunk. 

Iiacimoiate (lasimi^la), a. Bot. [f. modi. 
*lacimola, dim. of Lacinia + -axe 2J Delicately- 
fringed ; ha-ving minute ladnire. In mod. Diets. 
IiacinioBe (lasi-nidos), a. [ad. L. laciniosus : 
see next.] =Lacinious l. In some recent Diets, 
t Eaci'nious, a. Obs. [ad. L. laciniosus (sense 
2), f. lacinia ; see Lacinia and -ous.] 

1 . Bot. Having many lacinire. 

1657 Tomlinson licnou's DU^. 317 The first [Mugwort] is 
latifollous, lacinious and marginally dissected. 

2 . Jig. Full of folds or windings; hence, over- 
loaded, prolix, redundant. 

1652 TJequhart yeivel 113 The^ .sweet Labj-rinth and 
mellifluent aufractuosities of a Lacinious delectation. 1653 
Gataker FiW. of Annoi. 132 Mr. Swan returns a long 
lacinious answer, winding and turning to and fro. 

II Lacinala (lasimitlla). Bot. [mod.L., dim. of 
Lacinia.] Adiminutis’e lacinia; the infle.xed point 
of the petals of the Umbelliferie. 

1856 in Hr.Ksl.ow’ Diet. Bot. Terms. 

Hence Daci’nulate a. [-ate 2], furnished svith 


lacinulre. 1835 in Mayne BxAos. Bex. 

Xiack (Itek), sbf Forms : 3-5 lac, 4-6 lak(e, 
(5 laak), 5-6 lakke, 5-7 lacks, 6-8 Sc. laik, 4- 
laok. [Early ME. lac corresponds to MLG. lak, 
MDu. lac deficiency, fault, blame (mod.Du. lak 
masc. calumny). Cf. Lack a.] 
fl. A defect; failing; a moral delinquency, 
fault, olfence, crime; rarely, a natural blemish. 
7 b give the lack of : to impute the fault of. Obs. 
CZ200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 258 Fader & sune & holi gost on 
god in l>rimnesse inne )>e nis lac ne lest auj alle bolinesse. 
C1330 R. BrUnne Chron. (1810) 29 Constaniyn .. Brak his 
feaute sone, of treson it is lak. cz375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
EgipdanetsT Aa^ for my lake be put away, c 1386CHAUCEK 

Merck. T. 955 If I do that Jakke . . in the nexte ryuer do 
me drenche. 1390 Gower. Cat/. I. 99 She hath no llth 
without a lack, a 1400 Octouinn 1394 And all maner of 
hors he knew, Bothe the lake and the vertu. C1420 Lydg. 
Assembly of Gods 36^ For in h)’S talkyng no man cowde 
fynde lak. 1443 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 213 Esaw wolde have 
founde a laak, Cause that Jacob was put out of prees. 
c 1450 Mirour'Saluacioun 2744 That man . . to the ordcign- 
aunce of godde of his synne gyves the lakke. XS 3 * More 
Confut. Thufale "Wks. 507/1 Vet haue I before at large 
opened you y« lackes therof. xSSS Latimer Serm. (1584) 
294 The lacke is not in the law, but in vs. XS98 Q. Eliz. 
Plutarch li. 123 The Curius more profit yeldz his foes than 
good vnto himself ; that telleth them ther Lacks. 

■ fFrV/nirr//air>5: without defect, flaw, or fault, 

whether physical or moral ; also, without fail. Obs. 

csvrsHarelok iqz He garte the erl suere. That lie shoide 
yemcn hire wel, IVithmen laa e 1330 R. Beunne Ciren. 
(1810) 05 Fair scho was . . & gode withoulen lak. “ 
Hampole Psalter xvL 4 alowed it tus wi>oulen lake 


Izi.r. lackel. e 1380 Sir Pert, mi. 15S0 

isooSowdoneBab.iiSs^i 


, A tok a sperc wi>- 
•hebotelles ofbawme 


oule lak. ^1400 ^ 

withoute lak^ C1440 Vork Mysi. xi. iog, ! am lorde, 
with-outyn lak. c 1460 UrbanitatisZb in Fabeesbk., Lette 
J>y R^th sholdur folow his bakke. For nurtur^at )s, \nth- 
owten lakke. 

■ t 2. Sc. A fault that brings disgrace ; disgrace, 
reproach, shame, (Oftea coupled with Obs,, 



LACK. 
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c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 644 For thru it haldine wes ’ 
tarnameingretlafcandinschame. c 14^0 Henrv 
IX. 820 Off us be found no lak eftir to reid. 1513 Douous 
./Ends n. x. 46 Scbamfull hir to sla, Na victoiy, bot lak 
following alswa. 1560 Rolland Cr#. Koimr i. 455 To sebame 
& lak thir twa thair scruand drawis. 1603 Philatus Ivii, 
To slay ane taine man, war bot lack allace. 

b. Blame, censure for a fault. Ois. 

14.. Haw Gccd Wife taught Dan. 230 in Barlouds 
Bruce, The company quhar thai tak Sail neuir chap for. 
outen lala iS4a Udall Erasm. Apeph. 174 He dyd_ not 
stayne ne putte to lacke or rebuke hys royall autoritie in 
geuynge sentence of iudgement. 

3 . Deficiency, want, need (of somethmg desirable 
or necessary) ; also, an instance of this. In early 
use often pU 

c 1398 Chaucer Foriuru s But natheles, the lak of hir 
favour Ne may nat don me smgen [etc.]. <^1430 Lydc, 
Mift, Poems {Percy Soc.) rs8 I-ak of discrecioun causeth 
gret hlyndenesse. ^1449^ Pecock R/pr. 108 Manye vn. 
helpis and manj’e lackis of helpis. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xxi. 13 Lak of spending dois him spur. 1534 More 
Comf. agst. Trib. ni.xxii. (1847)285 That affection happeth 
in very few, but that either the cause is lack of faith, or 
lack of hope, or finally lack of wit. 1549 J. Cheke in Lett, 
Lit. Men (Camden) 8 Among other lacks I lack painted 
bucrum. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramh. Kent^ (1826) 3 The 
lacke [of barley] is more commonly supplied with oates. 1588 
Exhort.Subjects in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 11. 105 Remember 
the remedies, supply the lakes, remove the impediments. 1603 
Shars. Meas. for M. v. L 68 hlany that are not mad Haue 
sure more laclce of reason. 1652 Brome Mad Couple xii. 
^Vks. 1873 I. 48 The ablest [servant] that any Lady of your 
lacks and longings ever bestow’d a fhvour on, 1663 Butler 
Hud. I. i. 441 We shall not need to say what lack Of 
leather was upon his Back. 1753 Life J. Frith (1829) 75 
He being driven to necessity and lack of money, \vas forced 
[etc.]. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps i. § ii, ax It is less the 
mere loss of labour that offends us, than the lack of judg- 
ment implied by such loss. X874 Blackie SelfCttU. 64 No 
genius and no talent can compensate for the lack of obe- 
dience. 

b. No lack (of ) : Enough, plenty (of)* 

e X30S Land Cokayne 29 per n’is lac of inet no cloh* 

Bible Exod. xvi. r8 He that gathered litle, had no lacke. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Tale Tyne vl 109 There was no lack 
of loyalty among our people. 1840 Dickens Rudge 

X, There seems to be no lack in this great mansion. 1870 
Max MUller Set. Relig. (*873) loi There is no lack of 
materials for the student of the Science of Religion. 

c. For (occas. by, from, through) lack ofx for 
want {rarely loss) of. 

^2386 Chaucer ManciMds Prol, 48 On the hlanciple he 
gan nodde faste For lakUe of speche. — Sqrls T. 42a She 
swowneth now and now for lakke of blood. ^2470 Henrv 
IVdllace v. 827 For lak off blud he mycht no forthir gang. 
1526 Pitpe, Per/, (W. de W, 1531) 147 b, Y® many for lacke 
of mortnyenge tasteih not of this feest. C1560 A. Scott 
Poems (S. T. S.) xiii. 16 Throw laik of speich I ihoill ry‘ grit 
distress. 26^4 Playford Skill Mus. i. 61 He. .slew some of 
them with his fist for Jack of another weapon. 2775 Burke 
Sp.Cone,Avter.Vi\^. 111.88 By lack whereof they have been 
oftentimes touched and grieved by subsidies given. X78X 
Burns ‘ Tibbie^ / hae seen the day \ For laik o' gear ye 
lightly me. x8x6 Scott Tales My Landlord Ser. i. Inirod., 
Those who came to my l.andlord for liquor, and went thirsty 
away for lack of present coin. 2884 Bosanquet Loizts 
Metaph. 226 A fourth dimension, now unknown to us from 
lack of incitement to construct it. 

d. Proverb. 

2546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 8 In loue is no lacke. 1619 
Drayton lix, In Love there is no lack, thus I begin. 

4 . The state of being in want ; indigence, strait- 
ened circumstances. Also, the condition of wanting 
food ; famine, starvation. 

2555 L. Dicges {Jtitle) A prognostication of right good 
effect . . contayninge - . rules to ludge the wether, . , wuth a 
brefe iudgement for euer of Plcntie, Lacke, Sickenes [etc.]. 
1563 Homilies 11. Agst. Gluttony (1859) 306 Pinched by 
lacke and poverty, 2568 T. Howell Netve Sonets (1879) 
156 ^Vhe^e one wee sec to be preferde, three Hue for lacke 
as starued. ^2x605 Polwart Flytmgw. Montgomerie 737 
Woodtyk, hoodpyk, ay like to Hue in lacke f i68x W. 
Robertson Phrased, Gen. (1693) 797 Lack or want, indi- 
gentia. 

+ 6. The fact that a person or thing is not present j 
absence. Obs. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt, xvlii. 92 So greued 
with the hick of one lost shepe, 2575 Laneham's Lei. (1871) 
53 Not so goodly ar P.iradis .. yet belter a great deel by 
the lak of so imhappy a tree. 1596 Lady Pembroke Lay 
CloHnda Sg in Spenser’s Wks. (Globe) 563/1 tV^ilest we 
here, wretches, waile his private lack. 2^5 Verstecan Dec. 
Intell. iv. (1628) 9$ Shewing the lacke of the matter or sub- 
stance which it hath lost. 

6. qnasi-ri7/;rr. a. The thing w.anted. rare. 

^ 2540 Cheke Hurt SeJit. (1641) aS That men .. need- 
ing divers things, may in Htle roome know where to finde 
their lack. 2599 Hakluit Foy. II. 11. 65 Knowing that out 
of his cqunirey the Realme of England might be better 
serued s\ith lackes, then hee in comparison from vs, 2848 
\V. H. BARTLirrT Egypt to Pal. vi. (1879) 138 One great 
l.ick here and elsewhere is the green sod. 

f b. The weight deficient in a specified quantity ; 
short weight OM. 

2782 Phil. Trans. XCIII. 135 The average of weight hath 
been only 2 grains 153 decimals lack per lb. which >vas paid 
by the moncyers at the scale. 

tliack, sb:- ^ Obs, [See Alack vU. and Good 
a. 6 b.] Only in the exclamation Good lack I 
2638 [see Good a. 6bl. 2G72 H. More 
Good hick I 2775 Sheridvn St. Patrick's 
lack, good lack, to think of the insUibilily 
2777 — ■Rch. Scofidal Ht. ii. Good lack, j 
2807 CrADEE Par, Reg. m. S22 ‘ Good*lad 
• ' thy sorro ws pierce my breast *. 


t Lack, Obs. rare-K [ad. F. lacs, a special 
use of l<zcs noose.] An instrument formerly in use 
for extracting a fmtns ; =Fn.iET 2 c. 

1754-64 Smellte Mid-wif. I. 250 Different practitioners 
had recourse to different kinds of fillets or lacks. 

t Iiack, <7. Ohs, Also 5 lakfc, 6 lacks, [ad. 
or cogn. with ON. /(ut-rr— OTent. *lako-, cogn. with 
Lack sb,^ The raod.Du. lak insipid, luxurious, may 
possibly be connected.] 

1 . Of a quantity in measurement ; Short, wanting. 

2479 Surtees Mise. (1800) 20, vj yerdes, ane ynche lakk. 

1589 Acc. Bk. IP. IPray in Antiquary XXXII. 79 A yeard 
lacke nale tufte taffete, iyx. iij^. 2644 Nye Gunnery 2nd 
Alphab. (1670) 16 Your degree of Random is four and three 
quarters, or five lack one quarter. 

b. Little lack of ; not far short of (a specified 
condition). 

2579 Spenser Sheph, Cal, May 264 Sicke, sicke, alas, and 
little lack of dead. 

2 . Missing. 

2591 Harincton Orl. Fur. xvii. xxviii, When he found his 
wife and men were lack. 

3 . Sc. Deficient in quality, inferior, poor. 

24. . How Good Wife taught Dau. 56 In Barbours BrucCt 
And hear honour, bettlr thing, And law'ar stat, lakar 
clething. ^2470 HenrV Wallace tx. 98 The lakest ship, 
that is his flot within. May sayll us doun on to a dulfull 
ded. xsox Douglas Pal, Hotu t. 534 Diuers vthers . . 
(^uhals Jakkest weed was stlkis ouir brouderit, 2582-S H ist. 
fas, VI (1804) 24s As to the laik money printed at his 
awin comand before he was Regent. 

Xiack (Isek), v.i- Forms : 2 lacen, 3 laken, 4 
lac, 4-6 lakyn, lake, lBkke(n, -in, -yn, 4-7 
lak, lacke, (6 lacce), 6-7 laik, 4 lacky (j.ry. 
dial, 8 lackee, 9 -y) ; pa. pple. 4 i-lakked. [f. 
Lack sb)^ or a. Cf. MDu. taken to be wanting, to 
blame (mod.Du. to blame, despise, condemn).] 

1 1 . intr. To be wanting or missing ; to be de- 
ficient in quantity or degree. In early use const, 
with dative or Obs,. (But to be lacking is current ; 
see Lacking ppl, rr.) 

a 127s Cott. Horn. 233 Wat lacede 5eu an alle mire rice 
Jjat 5ie [etc.]. ^2250 Gen, 6* Ex. 2231 Tid-Uke hem gan Sat 
water laken. 1362 Langl. P, PI, A. v. 238 And thauh my 
lyflode lakke letten I nulleThatvche mon schalhabbenhis. 
c 2386 (jHAUCER Sec. Huds T. 498 Ther lakketh no tbyng 
to thyne cutter eyen That thou nart blynd. c 1430 Pilgr. 
Ly/Manhode iv. ix, (1869) 181 A crooked staf me lakketh 
for to cholle with. cr4^ Fortescue Abs. fr Lim, M<yt. 
xi. (1885) 137 A subsidie .. as shall accomplishe^ that wich 
shall lakke nym off such Hvelod. 25x5 More in Grafton 
Chron. (1568) II. 758 His drift covertly conveyed, lacked not 
in helpyng forth his brother Duke of Clarence to his death. 
<2x548 Hall Chron,, Hen. VI 154 b, In him lacked neither 
good will nor courage. 2588 A King tr. Canisius' Catech. 85 
Ye. , effectual grace of sa gret a sacrament can nawayls laik 
heirin. x6xi Bible Gen, xviii. 28 Peraduenture there shall 
lacke flue of the fiftie righteous. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley 
iv. 36 A man in whom awe, imagiaatlon and tenderness lack. 
+ b. To be a defaulter, to be absent. Obs. 
c 1465 Pol. Rel. ^ L. Poems 5 Many yeeris hast J>ou lakkyd 
owte of this londe. 1467 Eng. Gilds (1870) 386 Yf eny of 
the xlviij lakke or dissease. 

f c. To be faulty or defective ; to offend ; (with 
dative) to offend against. Obs, 

13 ,. E, E, Alia. P, B. 723 Fyfty .. }>at neuer lakked \>y 
laue, bot loued ay traufie. c 1450 Holland Howlat 994 Bot 
gif I lak in my leid, that nocht till allow is. 

^ d, =Lag V, (Cf* also Lachb v. b.) 

^775 S, Thayer yml. (1867) 14 The people are very weak 
and begin to lack in the rear, being so much reduced with 
hunger and cold, 

2 . trails. To be without, not to have ; to have too 
little of; to be destitute of or deficient in. 

CI320 R. Brunne Medii. 883 Ful feyn bey wulde Ihesu 
down taken But slrengbeand ynstruraentysbothe l>ey lakkyn, 
1470-84 Malory Arthur iv. x. For though I lacke wepen, 
I shall lacke no worship. 2484 Caxton Fables of A If once 
iv, Thow rendresl not to me al my gold . . For of bit 1 lack 
four hondred pyeces. ssz 6 Pilgr. Perf. OY. de W. 1531) i b, 
Ascrybe it , . to my insuffycycncy and ignoraunce, wbiche 
lacke both lernynge and eloquence. 1573 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xxxix. 76 Not laiking na thing that belangit to 
weir. 1588 Udall Diotrephes (Arb.) 10 Rather than hee 
[Judas] woulde lacke money he would sell lesus Christ him- 
selfe. 2621 Bible Luke viii. 6 It withered away, because it 
lacked moisture. <:x68o Beveridge Senn. (1729) I. 1B3 
What can they lack who live with him? 2807 Crabbe 
Par. Reg. I. 73 Learning we lack, not books, 1813 Scott 
Rokeby i.xi'i, I could have laughed— but lacked the time. 
2833 Mrs. Browning Prometk. Bound Wks. 2850 I. 140, 
I lack your daring, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xii. 88 Though 
not viscous, the ice did not lack the quality of ‘adhesive. 

. 1870 Mrs. Riddell Austin Friars iv, Luke Ross 
felt his hfe lacked something. 1880 Miss Braddon Just as 
I am^\, Dorothy’s face lacked colour and brightness, 
to. with cannot To do or go without. Obs. 

\ ISS* Ascham Let. to E. Raven 7 o}zn., Wks, 1865 I. ii. 256, 
I was afraid when I came out ofEndand to miss beer; but 
I am afraid when 1 shall come into Fngland, that I cannot 
lack this wine. 2590 Spenser F*. Q. i, sz The forlorne 
in.ayd did with loves longing burne, And could not lacke 
/ / \ ' company. 2592 Badincton Notes on Gen. vii. 
(1639) eg The rainc from aboue and the fountaines beneath 
are things wee cannot lacke. 

t c. To perceive the absence of; to miss. Obs, 
*^04 SiiAKs. Oih, III. lii, 318 Poore l*ady, shce’I run mad 
when she shall lacke it, 1605 — Macb. in. iv, 84 My 
worthy Lord Your Noble Friends do lacke you. 2607 — 
Cer. iv. i. 15 , 1 shall be lou'd when I am lacked. 

3 . To need, stand in need of, t Frequent in the 
salesman’s cry What d*ye lack ? fyhs,) 


Brief Re^ly 134 
Day 11. ill, Good 
of num.m affairs, 
•ou surprise me 1 
i’, quoth James, 


1530 Palsgr. 6 oi/ii I lacke, I want a thynge. 1535 
Coverdale James i. s Yf eny of you lacke wyszdome let 
him axe of God. 2547-6 Ordre of Commvnion 7 Lackyng 
comfort or counsaill, x6i^ B. Jonson Barth. Fair n. i, 
What do you lacke? what is’t you buy? what do you lack? 
rattles, drums, halberts, [etc.]. 2668 Dryden Eveninfs 

Love V. i. Wks. (1883) III. 363 To draw us in, with a what- 
do-you-lack, as we passed by. 

4 . intr. To be short of something. Now rare. 
f Also simply i to be in want. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. c.xviii, 141, 1 shall go abrode, . 
and gette vytayle. .for within a whyle we shall lacke. 2560 
RoLLANDCr*/. Venus i. 2$, I alone of sic curage did laik. 25^ 
MARSTON,rj:(7. Vitlan/e ir. v. Wks. 194 Liu’d he now, he should 
Jack, Spight of his fanning Oxe-stawles. x6ii Bible Prov. 
xxviii.- S7 He that giueth ^'nto the poore, shall not lacke. 
2809 E. S. BAmCTT Setting Stin III. 244 Though individuals 
may lack of breeches. 2894 Outing (U. S.) XXIV. 8^/r 
<joffee..wewere compelled to crush, lacking of a coffee mill, 

■fS. irans. To find ' lacks * or faults in ; to find 
fault with, abuse, blame, reproach, vituperate. Also 
absol, Obs, (Sc, and iioiik. dial.) 

X340 Hampole Pr, Consc, 797 He loves men J>at in aid 
tyme has bene, He lakes men hat now are sene. 1377 
Langl. P. PL B. Xi. 2 Thanne Scripture scorned me. .And 
lakked me in Latyne, 1393 Ibid. C, xvi. 78 Me is Iq^ .. to 
lacky eny secte, a 1425 Wyntoun Orig. Cron. ix. xiii.^ 1475 
Yhe wene to lak, bot yhe commend, c 2475 Rauf Coil^ear 
87 First to lofe, and syne to lak, Peter ! it Is schame. 1496 
Dives Paup. (W. de W.) v. iv. 200/1 The flaterer lackeih 
and baebyteth al tho that he hateth. 1535 Stewart Crott. 
Scot. (1B56) II. 102 In euerie land with all leid we are lakkit. 
1558 Q. Kennedy Compend. Tract, in IVodrow Soc. Misc. 
(1B44) 98 Love or lack, prayse or condempne. a 2605 Mont- 
gomerie Misc. Poems xliii. 17 Thy leiving no man laks. 

fb. lack (gerundial inf. passing into an adj. 
phrase) : to blame, blameworthy. Obs. 

Scott seems to have taken the phrase to mean ‘wanting 
on the analogy of to seek. 

a 2300 Cursor M. ^oyj Quilk er to lac, quilk er to luue, 
pair aun werckes will pam prque. c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 194 He sais behind pi bak..Wordes pat er to lak. 
C2480 Lytylle Childr. Bk. 76 in Babees Bk.^ Ne drj’nkbehynde 
no mannes bakke. For yf pou do, thow art to lakke. [2814 
Scott Ld, of Isles ii. xxvii, If Bruce shall e'er find friends 
again.. Old Torquil will not be to lack With twice a thou- 
sand at his back. 282B — F, M, Perth xiii, Your house has 
been seldom to lack, when the crown of Scotland desired 
..wise counsel.] 

1 6 . In weaker sense : To depreciate, disparage, 
* run down Ohs. (Chiefly * 5 ^.) 

2377 Langl. P, PL B. xv. 298 As a lyoun be loketh there 
men lakketh his werkes.^ C1400 Gamelyn 276 Felaw he 
seyde why lakkest thou his ware, c 2470 Henry IVallace 
vnr. 906 Thocht he wes best, no nothir lak we nocht. 2523 
Douglas Pref.275 Na man wil I lakkin or despyse. 
2533 Gau Richt Voy 17 Thay that lichtlis and lakkis their 
nicbburs guidis to oders. 1691 in Ray .S*. ^ E. C, Words 204. 

27.. Ramsay 7V<cCcr<//<7fst. 2 Is that the thing ^'relaking? 

Proverb, 2546 J. Hevwood Prov. (1867) 10 Better Jeaue 
then lacke. 2598 Barret Theor, Wanes vi. i. 224. 

7. Cemh. in various adjs. and sbs. indicating the 
absence or want of what is signified by the second 
member, as lack^heard, ‘brain, ’grace, ‘mind, ‘Sense, 
•wit sbs. ; lack’laugkter, ’life^ ‘linen, -pity, ‘Spittle, 
-thought adjs. ; lack- learning, -love adjs. and sbs. ; 
lack-all, one who is in want of everj’thing; hence 
lack-allism (nonce-wd.) ; f lack-looks, a woman 
who is wanting in good looks ; lack-stock (nonce- 
wd*), one who has no money in stocks. Also Lack- 
LAKD, LaCK-LATIN, LaCK-LUSTRE. 

2850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. i. 46 Vagrant *Lackalls, 
foolish most of you, criminal many of you, miserable all. 
z886 W. Graham Social Problem 7 Both the labourers and 
the lack-alls who do not labour. Ibid. 8 The great inter- 
mediate and most anxious class, whose condition shades 
into *Iack-aHism. 1599 Shaks. Mxich Ado v. i. 196 For my 
Lord *Lacke-beard there, he and I shall meete. 1596 — 
I Hen. IV, II. iii. 17 What a *lacke-braine is this? 2817 
Coleridge Biog. Lit. 277 We should . . consider it as a 
*lack-grace returned from transportation. 2850 Blackie 
/Eschylus I. 48 Many force *Lack-laughter faces to relax 
Into the soft lines traced by joy. 1590 Damdson Reply to 
Bancroft in Wodrow Soc. Misc. 5x6 So is there no shaft that 
oftner fiieth out of their bag against others, than the boult 
of *lack learning. 1602 T. Campion Art Eng. Poesie in 
Asekam's ScholefU. (2863) 261 In those lack-learning times 
.. began that kind of Poesie .. which we abusively call 
Rime and JVIeeter. 2765 Blackstonr Comm. I. 176 The 
name otparlinmenium indoctum, or the lack-learning par- 
liament. 2837 Sir F, Palgrave ^ FV/ar i. (1844) 
16 Our common nomenclature still bears testimony to the 
lack-learning of ancient times. 1889 J. Hirst in Archxol. 
Itistit. Jml. No, i8r. 32 The dreamy, *lack-Iife, symbolic 
and ideal creations of the Assyrians. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 
n. iv. 234 You poore, base, rascally, cheating, *lacke-Linnen- 
Mate. 1861 K. H. Digby Ch. St. John (1863) 325 The 
fustian rascal and his poor lack-linen mate. 1618 Oiules 
Aim., Our *lack-lookes and barren-beauties. 2590 Shaks. 
Mids. N, 11. ii. 77 Pretty soiile, she durst not lye Neere this 
*lacke-loue, this kill-curtesie. ^ 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus 
Ixxxi. 3 Only the lack-love signor, a MTCtch from sickly 
Pisaurum. 2887 H. Knollys Ltfe Japan 27 *Lack-minds, , 
whose stagnant curiosity is satisfied by staring over the 
ship’s side. 2881 Chr, Rossetti Pageant, etc. 122 Self stab- 
bing self with keen *lack-pity knife. 2881 J. M. Brown 
Stud. Life 9 Many a *lacksense it has led to w.aste his 
patrimony, a 2834 Coleridge in Blackw. Mag. CXXXI. 
(1882) 123/2, 1 have not words to express the chopped straw, 
’‘lack-spuile.dry-chcwing feel I experience in reading them. 
1820 Southey Lett. (1856) III. 212 We poor lacklands and 

*lacksiocks who have to earn our livelihoocL 2829 

Epist. Anniversary 27 Sauney and sentimental, with an air 
So *lack.lhought and so lack-a-daisycal. 2667 Dryden Sir 
Martin Mar-all iv. i. Wks. (1883) III. 53 A conceited "lack- 
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LACE-LATIN. 


LACK. 

wit, a designing ass. 1809 E. S. Barrett Suft 1 . 40 

Alexander, the Lackwit. 

ILack (l^ek), Ods. exc. dta/. Also 9 lacky. 
irans. To beat. 

?ci475 Hunt. Hare 141 The! leyd at her with mallus 
strong As fast as they might lacke. 1847 Halliwell, Lacky^ 
to beat severely. Devon. 

[Ijack, v.i a spurious word explained 'in some 
Diets. * to pierce the bull of (a vessel) with shot 
is evolved from lact = ‘ laced ’ (in quot. for Laoe v. 
4 d), misunderstood as ‘ lacked * by Kingsley ( West~ 
ward Ho I xx and xxviii).} 

Lack, Lacka, obs. forms of Lao l and 2. 
Lackadaisical (lsekadJ**zikal), a. Also 8 
-daysical, 9 “daisyoal. [f. Lackadaisy + -10 + 
-AL.] Resembling one who is given to crying 
* Lackaday ! ' ; full of vapid feeling or sentiment ; 
affectedly languishing. Said of persons, their 
behaviour, manners, and utterances. 

1768 Sterne Sent, yourn. (1775! I. 61 {PuIsS)y Sitting in 
ray black coat, and in my lack*adaysical manner, counting 
the throbs of it. 1807 Anna Porter Hun^ar. Bro. vi. 
(1832) 77 What do you cast np your lack-a-daisical eyes at, 
Forshiem? 1818 Hazlitt Eng. Poets vi. (1870) 146 No 
raan hasw’ritten so many lack -a-daisical., verses as he. 1834 
Beckford Italy I. 357 lackadaisical loitering on the banks 
of the Arve. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour Ixviii. 
384 The ., lackadaisical misses whom he could love or not, 
according to circumstances. 1870 L’Estrange Miss Mit- 
ford I. v. 149 They [Miss Seward’s Letters] are affected, 
sentimental, and lackadaisical to the highest degree. 

Hence ^^a^ckadaisica'lity, Lackadoi'slcalness, 
the quality of being lackadaisical ; Iiaxkadai'si- 
cally adv..f in a lackadaisical manner. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VII. 169 They conceive the 
eternal . . lackadaisicalities touching the matter of Walter 
Scott’s ‘more last dying w’ords \ 1828 Miss Mitford Vil- 
lage Ser. 111. (1863) 59 Her father’s odd ways .. and her 
mother’s odd speeches, and her sister’s lack-a-dalsicalness. 
1829 Lytton Devereux \\. iv. * I think I am reiterated the 
dead man, very lackadaisically. 2851 D. Jerrold^*/. GiV/r 
xii. 121 He stands .. with one leg drawn up, and his ten 
fingers interlaced lackadaisically, 1887 17 Sept. 
13^ If Ministers refuse replies. .Don’t charge them with., 
lackadaisicality. 

Lackadaisy (l£E‘kad«l:zi), ini. (si., a.) [Ex- 
tended form of Laokadat.] =Lack-a-dat, hence 
as si. the utterance of the Interjection ; an instance 
of this; as =Lackadaisioaii. 

I7« WoLCOT (P. Pindar) Wks. III. 3S The Swain, in 
Lack a daisy sort, Held down his head as sorry for’t. 
1825 R. P. WARD Tremaine II. xii. 121 She, with many 
lack*a*daUies, begged her to come in and dry herself. 1847 
Halliwell, Zac^adaisy, alack ; alas I 
La'ok-a-day, int. Ois. or arch. [Aphetized 
form of Alack- A-DAY.] = Alaok-a-day. 

1695 Congreve Love for L. 11. ii, Good Iack*a*d:w, ha, ha, 
ha. 2728 Morgan Algiers 1 . vi. 189^ Lack-a^Day, Sir, 
everything will be dwindled away to just nothing. 1719 
Fielding Tom Jones x. ix, Gooa-lack-a*day 1 why there 
now, who would have thought it! 2779 Mad. D’Arolav 
Diary Nov., I wish all the cloth were like him ; but, lacka- 
day 1 'tis no such thing. x8zo W. Tooke tr. Lucian I. 455 
I^ackaday ; they are gone every mother’s son. 2849 Miss 
Mulock Ogilvies xvi. (1875) 227 Ah, lack*a*day ! it’s a 
troublesome world ! 

Lackage flse'keds). In 9 laooage. [f. Lack v. 
+ -AGE. (Cf. Anglo-Latin lacta in Du Cange.)] 
Deficiency of coins below standard weight. 

1840 Ruding Annals Coinage I. 283 In his [Edw. IV*s] 
fifth year it was enacted [in the Irish parliament] that the 
noble of due weight should be of the value of ten shillings. . 
and that for laccage of weight in such pieces of gold they 
should be refused. Ibid. 284 It was enacted, in his seventh 
year, that the laccage in weight should not be a cause for 
refusing the money, but that the value of such laccage 
should be paid in current silver. 

Lacke, obs. form of Lac l, Lack. 

Lacked (l^kt), a. rare. [f. Lack v.'^ + 
-edL] That one has been (long) without. 

2590 Spenser P.Q. 1. iii. 27 My long lacked Lord. 

tLa'cken, v. Obs. rare-K [f. Lack sb. + 
-EN 5 .] irans. To depreciate, disparage. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <$• Selv. To Rdr., If I give out 
I set highly by it, I should lacken it as much by making 
such a Fondling the Penman of it. 

+ La'Cker. Obs. [f. Lack zi 1 + -eh 1.] One 
who lacks, a. One who blames or disparages, 
b. One who is missing or wanting. 

2496 Dives ^ Paup. (W. de W.) v. iv. 200/2 Comonly grete 
praysers be grete lackers. <22618 J. Davies (Heref.) IViis 
Pilgr.y etc. (Grosart) 24/1 The lack of one may cause the 
wrack of al : Although the lackers were terrestrial gods Yet 
vvil theyr ruling reel, or reeling fall. 

Lacker, variant of Lacquer sh. and v. 
I'Lacket. Obs.rare'~^. [ad.OF. /ag7iety ohs. 
f. laqttais.'\ A lackey. 

1523 Ld. Berners Frotss. I. x%’iii. 26 [They sent back] 
theyr lackettis, and pagis . . in ii. shippes. 

Lackey, lacq,iiey (Ite’ki), sb. Forms : a. 6 
lakay, -ey, -ye, lackeie, lacquie, 6-7 lackie, 

6- 8 lacky, 7 lacquay, -aie, la(ck)quay, lacquy, 
laquey, 6- lackey, lacquey; pi. 6- lackeys, 
lacqueys, etc. ; also 6 lackeis, -yes, 7 lack(e)yes, 

7- 8 laquies, 6-9 lackies. / 3 . Sc. 6 alakay, al- 
lacay, 7 allakey. [ad. F. iaquais, in OF. pi. la- 
^quaizy laquetz, also alacays, {J^alaqties (whence the 


$ forms), in 15th c. a kind of foot-soldier, subse- 
quently a footman, servant. The etymology is 
obscure ; cf. Sp., Pg. lacayo ; It. lacchl is from Fr.] 

1 . A footman, esp. a running footman ; a valet 

a. 2529 Supplic. to .^x>r^(E. E. T. S.) 52 His wiffe, her 

gentle Avoman or mayde, tw'o yowmen, and one lackey. 2596 
Munday Silvayn's Orator 354 How niante Noble men doe 
burst their lacquise legs with running. 2626 R. C. Times' 
Whistle 111. 1067 Lackies before her chariot must run. 2642 
Rogers Naaman 259 The lackey rides, and the Prince goes 
on foote. 2709 Steele Tatler No. 44 r i The Coachman 
yTth a new Cockade, and the Lacqueys with Insolence . . 
in their Countenances. 28x6 Byron Ch. Har. ii. Notes Wks. 

I . 160 He was wronged by his lacquey, and overcharged by 
his washerwoman, 2849 Cobden Speeches 10 Popes and 
potentates have run away in the disguises of lacqueys. 2855 
Motley Dutch Rep. ii. iL (1866) 146 He was not her lackey, 
and. .she might send some one else with her errands. 

2538 Sc. Ld. Treasurers Acc. in Pitcairn Crimin. 
Trials I. sm2, ix Pagis, iiij Allacayis, iij Mulilaris. 2560 
Holland Crt, Venus 11. 1035 At ilk bridle ane proper 
Alakay. x6oo Se, Acts Jos. K/(i8i6) IV.zxa/zAne allakey 
put ane steil bonnet on hts held. 

Jiff- t A. constant follower (ois .) ; one who is 
servilely obsequious, a toady. 

2588 Marprel. Episi. (Arb.) 29, I thinke Simonie be the 
bishops lacky. 2652 Biccs Ne^o Disp. f 72. 37 There are 
some flowers that are the Laquies of the sun. xfoz Washing- 
ton Milton's Def. Pop. iii. (1851) 200 In Politicks no Man 
more a Lackey and Slave to Tyrants than he. 2880 Spurgeon 

J. Ploughm. Piet. 25 It is right to be obliging, but we are 
not obliged to be every man’s lackey. 

2 . A hanger-on, a camp follower. Obs. or arch. 

2556 Ace, in Sharpe Cov. Myst. (1825) 293 Payd to xiiij 

f onners and a lakye lixr. 2580 North Plutarch (2676) 427 
laues, .. Lackies, and other Stragglers that followed the 
camp, 2600 Holland Livy v. viii. 285 Like to lawlesse 
lafckies that follow the campe. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. 11. 
i. 222 The .. lackeys and dross of the camp— false alike to 
Henry and to Edward. 

3. = lackey-moth (see 4). 

2857 Stainton BHt. Butterflies Moths I. 156 Clisto- 
campa castrensis (Ground Lackey). . . C, neustria (Lackey), 
2869 E. Newman Brit. Moths 42 The lackey [Bombyx 
neustria). 

4 . aitrib. and Comb,, as lackey-boy, -brat, -slave ; 
also lackey-like adj. and adv. ; lackey-cater- 
pillar, the caterpillar from which the lackey- 
moth is developed ; lackey -moth, a bombycid 
moth of the genus Clisiocampa (for the origin of 
the name see quot, 1868). 

2575 Turbervile FauUonrie 372 By misfortune or negli- 
gence of your •lackey boyes. 2677 Lovers Quarrel 73 in 
Hazl. E. P. P. II. 256 Away this lacky boy he ran. 2599 
Marston Sco. Villattie 1. iii. Wks. 180 Shall thy Dads 
•lacky brat Weare thy Sires balfe-rot finger in his hat? 
2603 J. Dawes (Heref.) Microcosm, (Grosart) 37/1 Sweat 
before Vertue *lacky-like doth rin To ope the gate of 
Glory sempiteme, 2829 Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 19 The 
Sieur Longebamp's .. most lackey-like Narrative. x868 
Wood Homes without H. xxx. 577 The *Lackey moths are 
so called on account of the bright colours of the caterpillars, 
which are striped and decoratra like modem footmen. 2890 
Eleanor Ormerod Injur. Insects (ed. 2) 292 The cater- 
pillars of the Lackey Moth arc injurious to the leafage of 
apples, Chapman Iliad v. 207 Like a •lackey slave. 

Hence various nonce-words, i* laxkeyan a., of 
or pertaining to a lackey; La’ckeyed ppl. a., 
attended by lackeys ; La'ckeyism, the service or 
attendance of lackeys ; Ba’ckeyship, the condition 
or position of lackeys ; lackeys collectively. 

2620 Shelton Quix, IV. xv, 120 The little blind Boy, . , 
Love, would not lose the occasion offered to triumph upon 
a Lackyan Soul. 1762G0LDSM. CrV. IK.lxi. [Ixiv.jr 5 Forour . 
pleasure the lacquied train, .moves in review. 2830 Exajn- 
iner 706/2 Creating a hereditary lackyship in the servant’s 
hall, xKj3 Le ^Fevre^ Life Trav. Phys. HI. 11. xiv. 64 As 
he is awkward in all his operations he cannot enter the ranks 
of lacke>^ip. 2843 Carlyle In Froude Life Land. (1884) 

1 , 312 Sound sleep for a few hours, and a lackey to awaken 
you at half-past six. It is over now, all that lackeyism, 
thank God ! 

Lackey, lacquey (lre*ki), v. Forms: see 
the sb. [f. Lackey, Lacquey sb."} 

' 1 * 1 . intr. To do service as a lackey, esp. as a 
running footman ; to run on errands, dance atten- 
dance, do menial service. Frequently of per- 
sons and immaterial things. Const, after, by, to, 
upon \ also, io lackey it. Obs. 

2568 Hist. Jacob fy Esau 11. iii. Civ, I must lackey and 
come lugging greyhound and hound. 1592 Lyly Galathea 
IV. ii, Cupid, ..you shall. .Jackie after Diana all day. 2593 
Marlowe Lust's Dom, i. iv. (1657) B xjb, Alv. Shall they 
thus tread thee down, which once were glad To Lacquey by 
thyconqueringChariotwheeles? x^^Tt^KVCEst-KinfsEnter- 
tainni. 323 The Minutes (Uiat lackey at the heeles of Time) 
run not faster away then do our joyes. 1623 HEY^vooD 
Brazen Agei. 178 I’le lackeyby the wheresoe’re thou goest. 
26x5 Chapman Odyss. -v. 132 Who would willingly Lackey 
along so vast a lake of brine? 2633 Stafford Pac. Hib.n. 
iii. (1822) 243 ISfaking him lackie it by hts horse side on foote 
like a common Horseboy. 2640 N. Fiennes in Rushw, Hist. 
Coll. in. (1692) 1 . 181 Let the high and great Censure of the 
Church no longer lacquy after Fees. 2642 Hales Tract on 
Schism 13 This abuse of Christianity to make it Lacquey to 
Ambition, is a vice for which [etc.]. 2674 N. Fairfax Bulk 
^ Selv. 18 The whole of this is eternity,, .that shareof it that 
lackies it by the worlds side is time. 2676-7 Hale Contesnpl. 

11. 73 Intellect, that in the Throne should sit. Must lackie 
after Lust, a 1677 Manton Christ's Tempi, iv. Wks. 1870 1 . 

295 That his power and goodness should lacquey upon, and 
be at the beck of, our idle and wanton humours. 2678 


CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. i. v. 864/x It being Indecorous that 
this Divine . . Power should constantly lacquey by and 
attend upon^ natural generations. 2697 Dryden yEnefd 
Ded.es, He is a Foot-Poet, he Lacquies by the side of Virgil 
at the best, but never mounts behind him. 

2 . Irafts. To wait upon as a lackey ; to attend 
closely upon ; to dance attendance upon. Chiefly 
transf. andy^. 

2599 Marston Villanic 11. vxi.^Vks. 203 Note no more, 
Vnlesse thou spy his faire appendant whore That lackies 
him. 2612-25 Bp. Hall Contempl. 0 . T. xix. ii, Elijah .. 
had lacquaied his coach, and tooke a peaceable leaue at this 
Townes end. 1629 Ford Lover's Mel. i. il, [He] Lackeys 
his letters, does what service else He would employ his man 
in. 1646 Boyle in Life Wks, (1772) I. 29, I saw one poor 
rogue, lacqueyed by his wife. 2649 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Fam. Ep. Wks. (1711) 144 So many dangers and miseries 
lackeying them. 1764 Churchill Poems II. 2, 
I see Men . . lacquey the heels of those Whom Genius ranks 
amongst her greatest foes. x8oi W. Taylor in Monthly 
Mag. II. 505_'rhe syllable /^'..came over in the suite of the 
Norman families of words, and lacqueys only its early con- 
nexions. Fraser's Mag. V. 671 Why should it lacquey 

unlearned opinion, and., submit to become the mere registrj’ 
of popular judgment? 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 402 
The aitificial method proceeds from a principle the reverse 
of this, making the spirit lackey the form. 1881 Q, Rev. 
Apr. 3x9 He had lacqueyed and flattered Walpole. 

Hence La*ckeying///. a. 

28x9 Keats King Stephen i. iv. 42 The generous Earl .. 
with a sort of lackeying friendliness, Takes off the mighty 
frowning from his brow. 


Lacking (iK-kig), vH. si. [f. Lack zj.i + -ing i.] 
1. The condition of being without or in want of 
(something) ; deficiency. 

2377 Langl. P. pi. B. xiir. 26 And as low as a lombe for 
lakkyng of that hym nedeth. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
XIX. xiii. (2495) 872 The body is pale, .for scarsytee and lack- 
yn^e of bloodl c 2440 Hvlton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 2494) 
L liii. This nought is no thinge elles but derkenes of 
conscyence, a lackynge of loue and of lyghte. 2509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xxt. (Percy Soc.) 200 Where that is inesure 
there is no lacking. 2543 tr. Act 2 Rich. Ill, c. 13 The sellar 
shall allow or rebate at the same pryce to the Byar.. 
asmoche money as suche lackyng [F. defaute] after the rate 
shall amount to. a 1548 Hall Chron., Edzv. IV 233 At every 
table were apoynted .v.or.vi.gentelmen..to se them served 
without lacking, a 1852 Moir Birth Flowers iv. Poet. Wks. 
(1852) I. 133 'The -Dreamer wist not what might be The 
thing a-lacKing. 

f 2 . The action of blaming, the condition of 
being blamed ; blame, censure, Obs. 

2387-8 T. UsK Test. Love in. ii. 112 Nothing by reason of 
that, turneih in-to thy praisinge ne lacking, c 2440 Hylton 
Scala Perf, (W. de W. 2494) ii. xxii, To suffre at that may 
falle, ease or unease : praysyng or lackyng. 

Lacking (l£e*kii]), ppl\ a. [f. Lack z/.i + -ing^.] 

1. Of things : Not at hand ; missing; also, short 
in quantity. 

2480 Wardr. Ace. Edw. IV (1830) 245 Except ij yerdes 
lakking in alle. 2566 Eng, Ch. Furniture (1866) 82 The 
Rood with a paire of Clappers Lackinge. x6tx Bible Lev. 
n. 13 Neither shall thou suffer the salt of the Couenant of 
thy God to bee lacking from thy meat offering. 2879 Tyn- 
dall Fragm. Sex. (ed. 6) II. ii. it Flour was lacking to make 
the sacramental bread. 2881 Evans in Speakers Comm. 
N. T. III. 241 Historical materials are lacking. 

2 . Of persons, etc. : Deficient, falling short, in 
want ; also, defaulting, f Of a limb : Crippled. 
Of a district : Destitute. 

2657 Reeve Gods Plea 18 Clisophus the Sycophant of 
Philip feigned himself lame, because his Master had through 
a wound a laking legge. 2805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 

III. 310 The lean and lacking comers of the empire produce 
the most hardy and robust people. 2838 Chalmers Wks. 
XlIl. 186 He may regard Goa in the light of a jealous 
exactor and himself in the light of a lacking tributary. 1868 
Nettleship Browning!. 44 The tree must give me its leaf 
or I must go lacking. 2868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) 
II. vii. 23 In all kingly qualities he was utterly lacking. 
2878 Browning La Saisiaz 61 Grant.. This same law found 
lacking now. 

^acMaud (Im'klsend), sb. and a. [f. Lack v?- 
+ Land sb.] A. sb. One who has no landed posses- 
sions ; one who rules over no territory. B. adj. Of 
persons : Having no land. 

Used by mod. historians as a rendering of L. Sirie Terra 
(c 2296 Will. Novoburg. Hist. 11. xviii.), AF, Sanz i^c 
icTZ^^ Eulog. Hist. V. cxii.), the designation of King John. 
Trevisa tr. Higden's Polyckron. vii. xxxii. calls him ^ lohn 
wib oute londes ’ ; Grafton and Stowe * Without land . 

1594 Greene LookingGlass Wks. (Grosart) XIV. 40 How 
cheere you, gentleman ? you crie ‘ no lands ’ too ; the Judge 
hath made you a knight for a gentleman, hath dubd you sir 
John Lack-land. 26x0 Holland Camden's Bnt. 255 Iphn 
surnamed Sine terra, that is, Without Land {marg. Or nick- 
named John Lack-landj.^ 2622 Rowlands Good N^oes J^ 
Bad 12 What remedy j 
like other lackelands, bj 
Sobriquets.. Sansterre, Lackland. 176a 1 
ix. John who inherited no territory . . was thence com- 
monly denominated Lackland. 2820 [see lack-sfo^, La 

X839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 126 John, of England, 
surnamed Sansterre or Lackland, a common 
younger sons, whose age prevented them from holding 
1881 Jan. 120 Whatever 'h® 

League may say to the contrary. 1S87 PallMa.lG. . ^ ^ 

3/2 If they voted for the lackland lawyer they would in th 
winter starve. i899CARDL.VAUGHANin 

2/3 The tran5rerMce..ofthe great commons ofEngland to 
the rich created a lackland and beggared poor. __ j - 

Eack-Latin (stress even or variable), sb. and a. 

[f. Lack z/.t + Latin sil] f A. One who knows 
little or no Latin ; chiefly in Str John Lack-lahn, 
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a name for an ignorant priest. Oifs, B. Igno- 
rant of Latin ; nnleamed. 

t XS34 Sir F. Bygod Treai. cone, vntropyiatton% C vj, Is it 
nat great pitye to se a man to haue thre or foure benefyees 
.. whiche he neuer cometh at, but setteth in euery one of 
them a syr John !aclce laten, that can scarce rede his porteus. 
1552 Latimer Serm. St. Andreios (1584) ^236 [The 
patron] will . . hyer a Syr lohn Lacke Xittin, whiche shall 
sayseruice. 16^ 'J. Day Law Trickes 1. i. (18S1) 11 Vour 
selfe and such lacke-Lalin Aduocates Infect the heart. 1614 
Jacksos Creed iil. iii. § 5 We are bound to believe the 
Church’s decisions read or explicated unto us (by the pope’s 
messenger though a Sir John Lack-Iatin). 1649 G. Daniel 
Trinarch.t Ric/i. II 343 'Tis but in AjTe, as on the Earth, 
one Cause ; Wee haue our Lack-Latins, and I’hey, their 
Dawes. 1832 T. Hodgson in J. Raine Me 7 n. (1858) II. 257 
That sad (ack-Latin prelate Lewis Beaumont. 

i'LaclilGSS (iK'kles), a, Obs. [f. Lack shX 
+ -LESS.] Wilhont fault or blame; -faultless, 
blameless. Const, of. 

1377 Langl. pi. B. XI. 382 If a man mljte make hym* 
self goed to h® poeple, Vch a lif wold be lakles. ? <1x500 
Chiiter PI. (E. E. T. S.) vii. 544 He said to me sleeping, 
that shee lackles was of sinne. 

Lads-lnstre (stress even or variable), a. and 
sb. [f. Lack + Lustre.] 

A. atff. Wanting in lustre or brightness : orig. 
of the eyes, countenance, etc., after Shakspere. 

x6oo Shaks. a. y. L. II. vii. ai He drew a diall from his 
poake: And looking on it, with lacke-lustre eye, Sayes 
letc.]. 1782 V. Knox E%s. (1819) HI. cl.xxii. 257 With 
hollow and lack-lustre eye. 18x2 Byron Ch. Har. 11. vi, 
Through each lack-lustre, eyeless hole. 1844 Dickens 
Mari. Chuz. iii, From a gaudy blue to a faint lack-lustre 
shade of grey. 1883 Black Shandon Betts xxxi. Existence 
in these foul-smelling lanes . . seemed a lack-lustre kind of 
thing. 

"S.sb. The absence oflustre or brightness. rare~^, 
a 1788 Pott Ckirnrg. Wks. II. 02 The eyes have now a 
languor and a glassiness, a lack-lustre not easy to be 
described. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Hence IiacWu’strous a., ^Yanting in lustre, dull. 
1834 Nesv Monthly Mag. XL. 80 The most lacklustrous 
of all games. 

Lackquaie, -ay, obs. forms of Lackey. 
Lacky, dial. f. Lack v. ; obs. f. Lackey. 
Laemoid (Ise'kmoid). [f. Lacm-us + -oid.] 
A coal -tar colour used in dyeing. In some mod. Diets. 
Laemus (las kmos), [ad, Du. lakmoes^ f. lak 
Lao sbX + inoes pulp.] » Litmus. 

X794 Sullivan View Nat, I. 258 The tincture of laemus. 
x8x2 J. Smyth Pract. of Custotns (t82x) 150 Litmus, or 
Laemus, in the Arts, is a blue pigment, formed from Archil. 

Laconian (lak^amian), a. and sh. [f, L, Zc- 
edni'a (f. Gr. AetKeuv Laconian) -h -an.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Laconia or its in- 
habitants ; Lacedxmonian, Spartan. B. sb* An 
inhabitant of Laconia. 

x6o2 Meiatnorph. Tobacco 41 The rude Laconians, whom 
Lycurgus care Barr’d from the traffick of exotick ware. 
x^2 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 201 The Laconians differ in 
manners and address from their neighbours the Arcadians. 

Conth. X5B0 North Plutarch (t676) 44 Some had reason 
which said heretofore, to speak Laconian-like, was to be 
Philosopher-like. 

Laconic (lakpmik), a. and sh. Also 6 -ike, 7 
-ique, 7-S -ick. [ad. Gr. haKeaviK-bs (L. Laconic^ 
7rf), f. Ad/coiv Laconian. Cf. F. lacomque,'\ 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to Laconia or its inhabitants, 
made or written in Laconia; Lacedaemonian, 
Spartan. Now rare. 

1583 Exec, for Treason Pref. (1675) A iij, Plutarch often 
quotes the Delphick and Laconick Commentaries. x6ox 
Holland Pliny 11. 613 There be many other Emerauds., 
taken forth of the mountain Taygetus in Laconia, and those 
therefore be named Laconick. a 16S3 Sidney Disc. Govt. 
iii.vi. (1704) 251 This v'as not peculiar to the severe Laconic 
Disciplin. 1807 Robinson Archxol. Grxca n. i. 131 The 
Ris'cr Eurotas, which runs into the Laconic Gulf. 2850 
Chubb Locks A Keys 5 The Laconic keys consisted of three 
single teeth, in the figure of the letter E. [Cf, clavetn 
laconicant^ Plaut. il/M/.J 

b. Characleristic of the Laconians ; Spartan-like. 
1787 J. Adams Def. Constit. Govt. Pref., Wks. 1851 IV. 
2S7 'iTje hatest revolution th.at we read of, was conducted 
..in the Grecian style, with laconic energj'. 

2 . P'ollowing the Laconian manner, esp. in speech 
and writing; brief, concise, sententious. Of persons: 
Affecting a brief style of speech. 

Jas. VI in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. III. 28 To excuis 
me for this niy laconike writiing 1 ame in suchc haist. a 1625 
Bkaum. & Ft.. Little Fr. Lawyer v. i, If thou wilt needs 
know . . I will discover it . . with laconic brevity. *6^ E. 
CiUMnF.Ri.AYNU St. Gt. Brit. 1. Introd. (1634) 6 Brevity and 
n l.Aconick stile is aimed at all along. i663 Davenant 
Man's i.Wks. 1874 V. 32 This laconic fool makes 

brevity ridiculous. 1756 Pove Let. Swift 17 Aug., Wks. 1871 
VH.34S« I grow laconic even beyond laconicism. x8oo Mrs. 
HERVEY/AJi/r/nT^- Fam. I. x49Thh cold laconic note .. let 
down all Emma’s hopes. 1833 Hr. Martineau Berkeley 
Banker ii. 29 *None but friends, I sec', said the laconic 
Mr. Willkams. 1B50 Kingsley Alt. Locke xxix. (XS79) 311 
Tlut .. laconic dignity, which is the good side of the 
English peasants' cliaractcr. 1888 Anna Green Behind 
Cloted Doors iii, * Trust me ' was his laconic rejoinder. 

B. sb. (The adj. used absolutely.) 

*M. A laconic speaker. Ohs. 

x6iB J. Gaule Pract. Thtor. Pantg. 22 The most compen- 
dious Laconicke with a rcmscried Parcnlbesis of (f / trihus 


dicant verbis) amongst many words, will promise to dispatch 
in Three, 1692 L'Estrange ccccxcu. 467 It tvas the 

111 hap of a Learned Laconlque, to make use of Ibree 
Words, when two would have done, .his business hardly. 

2 . Laconic or concise speech. f>l. Brief or con- 
cise sentences. 

xytB Addison Let. to Swift in Swiff s Lett. II. 540 Shall 
we never again talk together in laconic? 1871 E. F. Burn 
Ad Fidetn xvi. 341 A man's hand imtes startling laconics 
on the wall. 

f3. ssLacokicum 

17x5 Leoni Paltadids Archit. (1742) IL 55 Laconic, the 
Sweating Room in the Palestrje. 

f Laco'nical, Obs. [f. Laconic a. + -al.] 
sLaconicc. 

2576 PanophEpisl. 236 The Epistles of Nucillus, 

were so Laconicall and shorle. 2586 T. B. La Primaud. 
Fr. Acad. J. (1594) 221 Laconicall sajdngs, that is, short and 
sententious. 2^3 Hoixksd P lutarch's Mor, 338 Proposing 
forsooth a streight and laconicall manner of lif^ ^ 2627 
Bp. Hall Epist. 1. v. 282 All that Laconicall discipline 
pleased liim well, a 2658 Cleveland Poetns (1677) 134 The 
Spartans .. studying their Laconical Brevity. 2698 Fryer 
£. India fy P. 362 Distinctions and Laconical Evasions. 

I^aconically (lakpmikali), adv. [f. prec, + 
-LY^.] After the manner of the Laconians or 
Spartans, esp. in brevity of speech. 

’ 1632 Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 572 He. .writ thus to the 
Abbot Laconically.. Who answered as briefly. 2631 Brath- 
WAIT Eng. Genilew. (1641) 298 Farre bee it from me to be 
so.. Laconically severe. 1742 Pope Let. to ll'arburiott 
28 Dec. Wks. 1751 IX. 234, 1 write, you knosv, very laconic, 
ally. 2823 Lincard Hist. Eng. VI. 32 The king laconically 
replied, that he should wait for the English .. till Friday. 
2851 Alford in Life (1873) 206 The ‘Christian Remem- 
brancer’. .has taken notice of my answ-er very laconically. 
2873 G, C. Davies Mount, d* Mere xiv, it^ ‘Donkeys’ he 
answered laconically. 

XiaCO’BicalueSS. rare""^. Laconical q^uality. 
2830-1 Bentham IVks. (1843) XL 104/2 The laconicalness 
of the observation. 

Ijaconicism (lakp'nisiz’m). [f. Laconio a. + 
-ISM.] = Laconism 2 and 2 b. 

1656 Blount G/ossogr.^ Laconictstn^ a short speech, con- 
taining much matter. 2694 tr. Gracian's Courtier's Orach 
Pref. Aiij*, This made the learned. .Author affect a certain 
vigorous Laconicism in all his writings. 2736 [see Laconic 2J. 
2789 Mrs. Piozzi foum. France \. 374 Graceful without 
diffusion, and terse without laconicism. iSor //<>/. Europe 
in Ann, Keg. 207 note. Highly as the laconicism of Buona- 
parte has been admired we [etc.]. ^2865 R. F. Burton (title) 
wit and Wisdom from West Africa, a book of.. Idioms, 
Enigmas, and Laconictsms. 

t Laco'nicly, Obs. rare. ^Laconically. 
1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 53. 3/2 When he Laconicly 
Harangu’d. 

II Laconicum (lak,)-niki>m). [L., neuter of 
Laconkus Laconic, sc. balneum bath.] The 
sweating-room in the bath, so called from having 
been first used by the Spartans. 

1696 in Phillips (ed. $). 2832 Cell Pornpeiana 1. v. 86 
The hot air of the laconicum. 2857 Birch Anc. Pottery 
(1838) IL 226 Ihe upper floor bricks, or tiles . , formed the 
floor of the laconicum. 

Xi 3 <C 01 lisllX (Ire'kpniz’m). [ad. Gr, 
f. AoKcoWfeiv to Laconize, Cf. F. laconisvie'^ 

1 . PartialityfortheLacedsemonians; the practice 
of favouring the Lacedjemonian interest, rare. 

2655 Stanley Hist. Philos, ni. (ijos) 218/2 Xenophon., 
was banished for Laconism, upon nis going to Agesilaus. 
1869 A, W. Ward^ tr, Curtins' Hist. Greece II. iil ii. 375 
‘ Laconism’ was with increasingplain-spokenness designated 
as treason against the national interests of Athens. 

2 . The habit or practice of imitating the Lace- 
dsemonian manners, esp. in brevity of speech. 

2570 Levins MoJiip. 146 Laconisme, laconistnus. 2607 
Walkington Opt, Glass 32, 1 doe here passe the limits of 
laconisme. 2669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. in. x. 209 Is not 
Laconisme, or a short stile, provided it be ful and evident, 
best ? X697 J. Collier Ess. ii. 120 And as the Language of 
the Face is universal, so 'tis very comprehensive. No 
Laconism can reach U. X79X-1823 D’Israeli Cwr. Lit. (1866) 
205/1 This spiritual laconism invigorated the arm of men. 
1836 Blaehiv. Mag. XL, 484 There is a good tone of laconism 
hit off in that dialogue. 2858 Julia Kavanagh Adile I. i, 6 
His will was brief to laconism, 

• b. A laconic speech ; a short and pithy sentence. 

2682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. (2756) 35 The hand of 
Providence writes often by abbreviatures .. which like the 
Laconism on the wall, are not to be made out but by a hint 
or key. 2791-2823 D’Israeli Cur. Lit. (1866) 393/1 The 
' laconisms ’ of the i,acedaemomans evidently partook of the 
proverbial style. 1838 D. Jebrold Men Charac.^ Chr. 
Snub iii, Wks, 2864 HI- 4*6 The highway laconism of ‘your 
money or your Hfc'. 

tLa'COnist. Obs. rare— <>. [ad. Gr. Xa/tiwi- 
arfis, agent-n. f. Xanari^uv to Laconize.] One who 
imitates or takes part with the Lacediemonians. 

2570 in Levins Manip. 247, 

3 jaconize (Ix-k/naiz), v. [ad. Gr. Aa/rcuvifEir, 
f. Ad>f<yj' Laconiak : see -IZE.] 

1 , Mitr. To favour the Lacedaemonians ; to imi- 
tate their customs or mode of speech ; to side with 
them in politics. 

2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 205 If he be disposed to 
mcomze a little , . he would . . say : He is not. 2792-2823 
D Israeli Cur. i* 7 . (1866)^392/2 The philosopher assures 
those who in other cities imagined they laconised ..that 
they were grossly deceived. 

2 . irans. To bring under the Lacedremonian 
dominion or form of government. 


IiACQUEB. 

<1x873 Lytton Pausanias ii. iii. (1878) 420 We will 
Laconise all Hellas. 

Hence La'conizing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1792-1823 D’Israeli Cur. Lit. (1866) 393/1 The very* 
instances which Plato supplies of this ‘l.nconising * are two 
most venerable proverbs. 2869 A. W. Ward tr. Curtins' 
Hist. Greece II. ijj. ii. 372 The dangerous consequences of 
his Laconizing tendency. ^ 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 21S 
The mistake of the Laconizing set in supposing [etc,]. 
Lacqtie, obs. form of LacI. 

Bac^uer, lacker (Ire’ksi), sb. Also 6 leckar, 
6-7 laker, 7 laccar, laquer, 7 lacre. [ad. obs. 
F. lacre (17th c.) a kind of sealing wax.« Sp., 
Pg. lacre, x6ih c. It. iacra, Pg. alacre, laquar 
(Yule) ; an unexplained variant or derivative of 
Pg. lacca Lac. Lacquer is the later form, influ- 
enced app. byF. laquc hAC sb.'^'} * 

fl. =Lacj/j.Ii. Obs. 

2579 Hakluyt Voy. (1598) 1. 432 Enquire of the price of 
leckar, and all other things belonging to dying. 1582 N. 
Lichefield tr. Casianheda's Cong. E. Indies 33 vtarg.. 
Laker is a kinde of gum that procedelh of the Ant. 2653 H. 
Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. .xvii. (2663) 58 Oxen. .laden with.. 
Ivory, Wax, Lacre, Benjamin, Camphire and Gold in Pow- 
der. Ibid. Iii. 207 They caused ..a great deal of Lacre, which 
is like unto hard Wax, to be dropped scalding hot upon me, 
2714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 45 Lacker for Paint or Dying. 

2 . a. A gold-coloured varnish, consisting chiefly 
of a solution of pale shellac in alcohol, tinged 
with saffron, anatta, or other colouring matters; 
used chiefly as a coating for brass. 

1673 Marvell Keh. 7'r<i;i2/. 11. Wks. II. 243 His soul 
seemed to have set up a gilt vehicle of the neiy lacker. 2697 
Evelyn Nutnism. vi. 2x5 A sort of fine Varnish or harder 
Laccar. xyo^ Btlt. Apollo I. No. 2. 3/1 Lacquer [is per- 
form’d] with Leaf Silver, ting^d^ to a Gold Colour, by a 
Varnish compos’d of Rectify’d Spirits and Gums. X773 Phil. 
Trans. LXHI. 326 The best apartments .. have usually a 
broad cornish of lacker, or false gold, round their coved 
ceilings. 1825 J, Nicholson Operat, Mechanic 731 To make 
Lacquer of various Tints. 2855 Browning Old Pictures 
Florence xxx\\. No civic guards, all plumes and lacquer. 
fig. 1682 T. Flatman Hcracl. Kidetis (1723) i. No. 37. 
241 They have got such a trick of gilding this Pill of Damna- 
tion with the spiritual Lacker of a safe Conscience and. 
Protestant. 2863 Mrs. Oliphant Salent Ch. n. 30 The thiit 
superficial lacker with which Miss Phoebe was coated. 

b. Applied to various kinds of resinous varnish,, 
capable of taking a hard polish, used in Japan, 
China, Burmah, and India for coating articles of 
M'ood or other materials; chiefly the 'Japanese, 
lacquer *, obtained from the Rhus vemieija'a. 

2697 Dampier Voy. L (1729) 400 Laquer which is used im 
Japanning of Cabinets. 2BM Pall Mall G. 29 Nov. s/z 
Lacquer is the sap of the lacquer-tree, /?/«« vertticifera^ 
drawn off by making incisions in the bark during the^rainy 
season, x8^ Nature 31 Oct. 655 Japanese lacquer is the- 
product of a tree, the Rhus vcmic\fera. 

3 . The class of decorative articles made of wood 
coated lacquer (sense 2 b), and often inlaid' 
with ornaments of ivory, mother-of-pearl, or racial 
chiefly made in Japan, (Thina, and India. Also pP. 
works of art of this kind. 

x8oS Daily News 17 May 6/2 Rare specimens of the finest 
old lacquers by great masters. Mod'. Really good Japanese, 
lacquer is not easy to procure. 

4 . Comb . ; *!• lacquer-hat (see quot.) ; lacquer- 

tree, the tree {Rhus vernici/era) that yields Japan 
lacquer; also, a similar tree in S. America; lacquer- 
ware = sense 3 ; lacquer-work, the making of 
lacquer- ware ; lacqtter<vare\ lacquer-wort, 

? = lacqtterdrce. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), *Lacker-Bni, a Hat made 
without stiffening. [1863 Bates Ah/. vii. (1864) 175, 

Its borders were composed in great part of . .“Lacre-trees,, 
whose berries exude globules of wax resembling gamboge.] 
2884Frt///l/<i//C.'24 Apr. 2/2 The cultivation of the lacquer 
tree has rapidly declined. 2697 Dampier Voy. 1. (1729! 409 
They make verj* fine *Lacquer-ware. 2705 Lend. Gnz. No^ 
4166/3 Laden with raw Silks, China Lacker-Ware, and Salt- 
petre. 2861 C. P. H9DGSON Resid. fapan 28 It is . . dis- 
graceful for a Japanese to part with old lacquer ware. 1669 
Pepys Diary 23 Apr., Sir Philip Howard and Watson (the 
inventors, as they pretend, of the business of varnishing and 
•lacker-worke). 2878 J. J. Young Ceram. Art (1879) 165 
In Japan Princes are said to have engaged in lacquer-work,* 
2659 Torriano, Stlphione^ *laker-wort, some say it is an 
hearb yielding the gum Beniamin. 

Iiacquer, lacker (Ije-ksj), v. Also 8 laccar. 
[f. Lacquer j^.] trans. To cover or coat with 
lacquer; hence ^eu. to varnish; occas. of the ma- 
terial : To serve as a varnish for. Also with over: 

• f*ARKi:R & J. Stalker y<r/rt«mg*xviii. 56 To lacquer 

m Oyl, such things as are to be exposed to the Weather. 

Lond. Gaz, No. 2813/4 The places appointed for 
^ceiving Guns, and Pistols ..,or other Ironwork to be 
Lacquer’d .. are [etc.]. 2720 De Foe C<i//. Singleton 

^'’111. (1840) 315 Her stern - - was now all lackered. 2745 
J. Mason SelfiKncavl. iir. viii. (1853) 210 A smooth and 
shining varnish, which may lacker over the basest Metal.' 
2822 Imison Sci. SfArt II. 14 The best material for the 
lamp furnace is brass lackered. 2B30 Lindley Nat. Syst. 
Bot. 129 7'he Black Lac of the Burmah country, with which 
the natives lacker various kinds of ware. 2859 L. Oliphant 
China 4* fapan IL x. 227 A very handsome china bowl; 
curiously lacquered inside. 

iransf. andyf^. 2705 T. Bradbury 5 Nov. 101 

Ihey may have Names that arc laccar’d over with a false 
Divinity. 2720 Gay Poems (1745) II. 22 From patches 
justly plac’d they borrow graces And with vermilion lacker. 
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o*er their faces. 1755 Connoisseur No. 65 r 2 A pretty 
fellow lacquers his pale face with as many varnishes as 
a fine lady. 1807 Ofie in Lect, Paint, iv. (1848) 336 
The knowledge of his principle .. served only to lacquer 
over poverty of thought and feebleness of design. 1831 
Edin. Rev. LIII. 223 Lackered over with an outer coating 
of fair-seeming. 

Lacq,uered, lackered (te-ksjd), ppl. a. [f. 
Lacquer v. + -edL] Covered or coated with 
lacquer ; varnished. 

Lend. Gaz. No. 2273/7 Lackered Ware Trunks. 1731 
Swift Answ. Simile 115 Apollo stirs not out of door With- 
out his lacker’d coach and four. 1777 Robertson Hist. 
Amer. (1783) III. 370 They are composed of . . lacquered 
copper-plates. 1838 Dickens HicA. Nicl:. vi, With spears 
in their hands like lackered area railing *855 Thackeray 
Nevucomes II. 240 The other passed into the club in his 
lacquered boots. x8S9L.OLiPHANTC7mz(i^- yVi/a»II.x.227 
A lacquered cabinet, very highly finished. 

transf. and Ji^. 1805 SiR JI. A. Shee Rhymes on Art 
(1806)42 Life a listless, lackerM gloom. 1851 D. jERROLDiS"/. 
Giles xxiii. 241 The thiefs face .. wore the smug, lackered 
look of a fortunate scoundrel. 1854 Thackeray Neivcovtes 

I. 74 His lacquered moustache. 1884 Browning Ferishtah's 
Fancies (1885) 94 Knowledge, the golden ? — lacquered ignor- 
ance 1 

Lacquerer, lackerer (l£e*k3ra.i). [f. Lacquer 
z/. - h-erI.J One who coats with lacquer ; one who 
lacquers, lit. and Jig. 

1845 Miall in Noncon/. V. 260 Mr. Macaulay, the best 
lacquerer of historic ware which modern times have fur- 
nished. 1884 B'ham Daily Post 2a Jan. 3/4 Lacquerer 
Wanted, used to Brass Bedstead Work. 1899 C, J. Holmes 
Hokusai 43 The lacquerer Korin alone seems to have 
stiffened the sweetness of his country with a proportionate 
measure of strength. 

Lacquering, lackering (la-koriq), vbl. sh. 
[f. Lacquer v. + -ing L] The action or process 
of coating with lacquer ; varnishing. Also quasi- 
coucr., the coat of lacquer laid on. 

168B G. Parker & J. Stalker yapanin^ x.vi, 64 To make 
Lackering shew like Burnisht Gold. 1822 ImisonA'c/. 

II. 314 This is in fact rather lacquering than staining. 1874 
MicKLETHWAiTEil/(3rf. Par.ChurcJus yzx Lacquering, which 
is the usual method of finishing brass-vs^ork. 1877 Sir R. 
Alcock in Art yml. June 162/2 In some cases the lacquer- 
ing is in relief. 

b. attrib.f as lacquering-atone (see quot.). 

1854 Tomlinson Cyel. Useful Arts II. 104 In brasswork 
factories, a lackerlng-stone, with a broad fiat top, is used for 
holding the articles which are to be heated preparatory to 
lackering. 

Lacquey, lacquie, -y : see Lackey. 

Lacre, variant of Lacquer. 

Lacrim- : see Lachrtm-. 

Lacrosse (lakr^’s). [F, la the + crosse a hooked 
stick.] A North American game at ball, introduced 
into England from Canada. In the general anange- 
ments it resembles hockey or football, but the ball 
is a small one, driven and caught with a Crosse. 

[1763 A. Henry Trav.. The Indians call the game bag- 
eatiway. By the French in Canada it is named ‘ le jeu de 
la crosse’. 1803 Pike Sources Mtssiss. (xSio) 18 Passed., a 
prairie called Le Cros^ from a game of ball played fre- 
quently on it by the Sioux Indians.) 1867 {title') Laws of 
La Crosse. 2884 S. E. Dawson Handbk, Canada 225 
Lacrosse is the national game of Canada, practised by the 
Indians long previous to the arrival of Europeans. 

b. altrib., as lacrosse^man ) Iaoro8se«stick=: 
Crosse. 

1882 Sun 14 May 6/5 The lacrosse men'greeted this ■with 
hisses and groans. 

Hence Iiacro'sser, one who plays at lacrosse. 
1884 Sporting Times 9 June 3/5 The lacrossers of the 
South [of England], 

Lacrym- : see Lachrym-. 

Lacta: see Lac 1. 

tLacta'CeOUS, a. Obs. rare^^. [f. L. /or/-, 
lac milk + -aceous.] Milk-like, milky. 

1656 Ridgley Pract. Physick 18 The cause is a watery, 
sharp, salt, lactaceous humour. 

fLa'Ctage. Obs. [f. 'L.lact-, lac milk + - age, 
Cf. OF. laiclage(s, F. laitagel\ Milk produce. 

1733 Shuckford Creation <5- Fall Man Pref. 98 Abel did 
not sacrifice a Lamb ; but perhaps only some Wool and 
Cream, of the Lactage, and Growth of the Firstlings of his 
Flock. 

LactagOgue (I^'ktagpg), a. [f. L. lact^^ lac 
milk + Gr. leading.] Adapted to produce 

a flow of milk. 

1887 Moloney Forestry IV. Afr. 389 Tonic, alterative, 
aphrodisiac, demulcent, and lactagogue. 

Lactamide (Ise’ktamsid). Chetn. [f. L. lad-, 
lac milk -t- Amide.] The amide of lactic acid. 

1848 Fowkes Chem. (ed. 2) 389 Lactide . , combines with 
ammonia, forming lactamide. 

Lactaut (Ire'ktant), a. rare^. [ad, L. lac- 
iani-em, pr. pple. of lacidre to suckle.] Suckling. 
1727 in Bailey (vol. II). 

Lactarene, lactariue (Ise’ktarrn). [f. as 
next + -ENE, -INE.] A preparation of casein from 
milk, used in printing calico. 

1838 in SiMMONDS Dict.Trade. i860 O’Neill Chem.Calico 
Printing 166 Lactanne and other preparations of milk. .arc 
..employed for fixing ultramarine and similar colours. 

Lactarious (Irektee’riss), a. rare"“^. [f. L. 
iaetdrius Lactary - f -ous.] =Lactart a.\ ‘ap- 
plied to some of the agarics which yield a milky 
VoL. VI. 


I juice* (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1S55). Hence Iiac- 
! taTiously adv. {jocularnottce-wd.) on milk diet. 
1775 C. Sturces in J. Grangcr^s Lett. (1B05) 167 Her 
little boy goes on lactariously welL 

il Lactarium (ItekteoTi^m). [L. neut. of lac^ 
; tdrius pertaining to milk, f. lad-, lac milk.] An 
establishment for the sale of milk ,* a dair}'. 

1809 European Mag. LX, 22 Our milk houses are called 
lactariums. 182^ Hone Every-day Bk. 1 . 103 He [S. Crisp, 
d. 1784] was the lAstitutor of the Lactarium m St. George’s 
Fields. 

Lactary (Ite-ktari), a. and sh. rare. [ad. L. 
laddri-us, f. lad-, lac milk.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to milk ; concerned 
with milk, •f* Of a plant : Yielding a milky juice. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. x- 323 Why also 
from Lactarj’ or milky plants which have a w’hite and 
lacteous juice dispersed through every part, there arise 
flowers blue and yellow? 1657 Tomlinson AV/ww’j 
263 A Lactarj* and a ferulaceous Herb- X727-5X Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. Column, Lactary Cotumn^zX'Bjzva^\,—\^ laciaria 
cohtnma). 1892 LD.LYTTONA'Vw^/Vy^j'i.381 The Titular 
Head Of the State’s Lactary Department, she. 

B. sb. t a. (See quot. 1623.) Obs.-^* b. A dairy. 
1623 Cockeram, Aac//irr>,She that selleth milke. x66^-6x 

WoRLiDGE Syst. Agric., Did. Rust., Lactary, a Dairy- 
house. 1735 in Johnson. Hence in mod. Diets. 

Lactate (lx*kt^). Chem. [f.LAcr-ic-b-ATE^.] 
A salt of lactic acid. 

1794 Pearson Table Chem. Nomend. § 24 Lactates, com- 
pounds of Acid of Milk with difierent Bases. 1819 J. G. 
Children Chem. Anal. 317 Lactate of lead.. : lactate of 
iron..; lactate of copper. 1899 Cagney ydksch's Clin. 
Diagtt. vi. (ed. 4) 234 Crystals of lactate of lime occur m the 
discharges of children. 

Lactation (l3ekttf‘‘j3n). [n. of action f. L. 
laddre to suckle. Cf. F. lactation^ 

1 . The action or process of giving snek to an 
infant ; suckling. 

x668 WrLKiNS*A«/ Char.jt.ix. § 2. 233 Lactation, giving- 
suck. 1806 Med. yrttl. XV. 215 The remote causes of 
nervous diseases, &c. viz. in .. lactation. X836-7 Sir W. 
Hamilton Metaph. I, App. 4x0 By the end of the full period 
of lactation, it has, .reached the full proportion of the adult. 
i860 Tanner PregJtancy ii. 48 During the periods of lac- 
tation and pregnancy. 1879 Khorv Prtne. Med. x8 Pro- 
longed lactation also causes giddiness. 

2 . The process of secreting milk from the mam- 
mary glands. 

1837 J« H. KUS^ Dom. Eeon. 350 The establishment of 
lactation is the turning.point of the lying-in-room. 

Lacteal (l«*kt/|al), a. and sh. Also 7 lacteall. 
[f. L. lade-us (f. /act-, /tzf milk) -h - al.] 

A. ad/. 

1 . Of or pertaining to milkj consisting of milk. 
Lacteal fever, milk fever. 

1638 Phillips, Lacteal, or Lacteous, milky, mill: white, or 
made of milk. 1733 Chambers Cycl.Supp., Lacteal fevers, 
a term used by metfical writers to express what the women 
call milk fevers, i8oz Med. yml. VIII. 443 Restoring a 
certmn degree of order in the process of lacteal secretion. 
1834 Owen SUet. 4 - Teeth (1855) 70 The lacteal organs of the 
dugongare placed on the breast. 

jocularly. x868 Daily Tel. 14 Apr., She proceeded very 
qmetly to give him [her infant] a lacteal lunch. xBSz Sala 
Amer. Revis, (1885) 246 The animals [cows].. are driven 
home, there to yield their lacteal tribute. 

b. Resembling milk ; milk-white. rare'“'^. 

1633 P, Fletcher Purple Isl. ii. xii, Like the lacteal 
stones which heaven pave. 1658 [see r]. 

2 . Of a vessel, etc. in the animal body : Convey- 
ing a milky fluid, sc, chyle. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, l 66 The Stomach and guts, 
and their appendent Vessels, the lacteal Veins. 1691 Ray 
^Creation l. (1692) 66 There should have been some lacteal 
Veins formed. 18x3 J. Thomson Lect. Inflam, 357 Sub- 
stances which.. the lacteal absorbents refuse to take up. 
1843 J. G. Wilkinson Swedenborg’s Anim. Kingd. I, v, 144 
They have lacteal vessels, or lymphatics. 

Hence Laxteally adv. (Webster, 1864). 

'B. sh.pl. 

1 . Phys. The lymphatic vessels of the mesentery, 
originating in the small intestine, and conveying 
the chyle from thence to the thoracic duct; chyli- 
ferous vessels, 

x68o Plot Stqffbrdsh, (1686) 290 How it should pass the 
Lacteals, or with the blood through the other small capil- 
laries. i6qx Ray Creation ii. (1692) 63 Driving by their 
Peristaltick Motion the Chyk into^ the ^cteals. 1738 
Johnson Idler No. 17 V 8 [Against vivisection.] He surely 
buys knowledge dear, who learns the use of the lacteals 
at the expence of his humanity, x8op Med. yml. XXI. 296 
Air will be absorbed from it by the lacteals as well as 
chyle. x822-34 Good’s Bk. Nat. I. 275 The vessels are 
called lacteals, from the usual milky appearance of the 
liquid they absorb and contain. x88s-8 Facce & Pye-Smith 
Princ. Med. (ed. 2) 169 The absorption by the lacteals of 
matters from the affected parts of the intestine. 

* 1 * 2 . Bot. The lactiferous ducts, 

1672-3 Grew Anat. Plants ii. ili. § 25 (1682) 63 The 
Lacteals of Dandelion. 

Lactean (Ise'ktxan), a. [f. as prec. -f- -AN.] 

fa. = Lacteal I b b. = Lacteal xr. 2, 

(In mod. Diets.) 

X639 Moxon Tutor Asfron. 1. ss Blaeu saith. This Lactean 
whiteness and clearness ariseth from a great number of little 
stars, constipated in that part of Heawn, 

Lactein (Ise’ktnn). Also -ine. [ad. inod.L, 
lactema (F, lactiini), f. L. lade-us: see Lacteal 


and -IN, -INE.] Solidified milk obtained by 
evaporation. 

1835 in Mayne Expos. Lex., Lactein. xB88 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Lacteine. 

Lacteous (Ise-kt/as), a. [f. L. lacle-us (see 

Lacteal) + -ocs.] 

1 . Of the nature of milk ; milky. 

1646 [see Lactary a.]. 1666 J. Smith Old Age (ed. e) 174 
There is a lacteous, and a cAseous part therein. 1^6 J. 
Edwards Demo 7 isir. Eedstetice God 11. lor Others reckon 
it to be a lacteous excrement. 
fig. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Sen i, (1S73) 188 Pro- 
fessors who were forever assiduously browsing in vales of 
Enna .. slowly secreting lacteous facts. 

2 . Resembling milk; of the colour of milk. 
\ Lacieotis circle-, the Milky Way. Lacleoiis 
star-, one belonging to the Milky Way, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. iv. xii. 211 Though we 
leave out the Lacteous circle, .yet [etc.]. 16^ W. Simpson 
Hydrol. Chym. 278 The lacteous cremor or milky juyee. 
X677 Plot Oxfordsh. 48 Two small and very weak springs, 
of a lacteous colour but no such tast. 1682 Sir T. Browne 
Chr. Mor. iii. § 24 Numerous numbers must be content to 
stand like lacteous or nebulous Stars. X826 Kirby & Sp. 
Entomol. IV, 278 Lacteous {lacieus'), white with a slight 
tint of blue. 

t 3 . = Lacteal <r. 2. Ohs. 

1602 Bentley Boyle Lect. iii. 8 The Lungs are suitable 
for Respiration,, .the Lacteous Vessels for the Reception of 
the Chyle. 

Hence La'cteonsly adv., in a lacteous manner 
(Webster, 1S64). 

tXkactesce, V. Ohs. rare^^. In 7 lactess. 
[ad. L. lactesc-cre : see Lactescent.] intr. To 
become milky. 

x696^Y. CowpER in Phil. Tratis. XIX. 305 By evaporating 
such Urine by heat, as in a Spoon over a Candle it will lactess 
and become thick. 

Xiactescence (Itekte'sens). [f. Lactescent: 

see -ENCE.] 

1 . A milky appearance ; milkiness. 

X684-S Boyle Hist. Min. Waters 57 We perceiv’d a light 
lactescence to be produc’d, and a whitish Precipitate very 
slowly to subside. xysS C. Lucas Ess. Waters 1 . 139 The 
solution of soap mixes smoothly and causes a slight lactes- 
cence. In mod. Diets. 

2 . Bot. An abundant flow of sap from certain 
plants when wounded, commonly white, but some- 
times red. 

1760 Lee Inirod. Bot. m. xx. (1765) 216 Lactescence, 
Milkiness, is when a copious Juice flows out on any injury 
done to the Plant In mod. Diets. 


tLacte’Scency, [f. as prec.: see -enci.] 
* as Lactescence 1. 

1757 Walker in Phil. Trans. L. 124 A solution of sac- 
charum Saturni.Jeft the upper parts of the water clear and 
colourless, but formed a lactescency towards the bottom. 

Lactescent (Isekte’sent), a. [ad. L. laetescettt- 
evi, pres, pple, f. lactesche, inchoative vb. f. lactere 
to be milky, f. lad-, lac milk.] 

1 . Becoming milky ; having a milky appearance. 
x668 Phil. Trans. IIL 752 Concerning lactescent Bloud in 

a man .. whose Bloud alwayes turn’d into Milk.^ xysy 
Walker io Phil. Trans. L. 135 Saccharum Satumi being 
added to the solution, precipitated a thick lactescent cloud. 
1813 sporting Mag. XLVI. 63 The lactescent juice of the 
former [lettuce] is powerfully narcotic. 1876 Gross Dis. 
Bladder 196 'The urine assumes a turbid, purulent, or lac- 
tescent aspect. 

2 . Of plants : Yielding a milky juice. 

1673 Phil. Trans. VIII. 6006 Cheggio, a lactescent plant» 
found in Cambaja. 1724 Switzer Gnrif. vii. Iviii. 
(1727) 308 Common ladies thistle . . on account of its lactes- 
cent quality. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. ii Limnocharis, 
a genus belonging to Butomete, is lactescent. 1880 in Gray 
Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 417/2. 

- H 3 . Used for : Producing or secreting milk. 

1796 Duncan Ann. Med. I. 236 Tension of the nipples of 
lactescent w*omen at the sight of a child. 1833 Kirby 
Hab. 4- Inst. Anim. II. xxxv. 478 The entire skin of the 
abdomen forms a pocket, inclosing the lactescent organs. 

Lactic (Ise’ktik), a. Chem. [f. L. Icut-, lac 
milk -f- -10.] Of or pertaining to milk. Lactic 
acid (CgHgOs), the acid formed in sour milk. Lactic 
fermentation, the souring of milk, induced by 
certain bacteria, which decompose the milk sugar. 

X790 Kerr tr, Lavoisier’s Elem. Chetn. 121 Lactic acid. 
1822 Imison Sci. 4 - Art II. 139 The lactic acid is found in 
sour whey. 1^4 Roscoe Elem. Chem. xxxiv. 367 Lactic add 
is contained in sour milk, and is formed from sugar by a 
peculiar change called the lactic fermentation. 1879 
George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 163 Treatment was by port-wine, 
salicylate of soda, and lactic acid spray. 

Lactide (Ire'ktoid). Chem. [f. as prea -f -ide J 
A substance, C6Hg04, formed by the decomposi- 


tion of lactic acid. 

1848 Fownes Chem. (ed. 2) 389. 1869 Roscoe Elem.Chcvi. 

368 Lactic acid .. whenheated, forms lactide, and dilactic acid. 

i'La'Ctifer. Ohs. rare"^^. [a. late L. lactifer 
milk-bearing, f. lad{i)-, lac milk + -fer bearing-] 
A lactiferous vessel. 

1673-4 Grew Anat. Plants lii. u ii. § 16 (1682J 109 I he 
outmost which make the other Rings [of the Bark] in Arcned 
Parcels, are the Lactifers. ^ r 

Lactiferous (leekti'feras), a. [f- L. ladifcr 

(see prec.) -h-ODS.] . 

1 . Of animals and their organs: Producing, 
secreting, or conveying milk. 
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,2691 Ray Crfation i. (1692) J44 He makes the Breasts to 
be .. Glandules .. made up of an infinite number of little 
Knots or Kernels, each whereof hath its excretory Vessel or 
lactiferous Duct. E. Darwin I. 171 The 

females oflactiferous animals have another natural inlet of 
pleasure or pain from' the suckling of their offspring. 2802 
Bincley Auim. Biog. (1813) 1 . 25 The class of animals de» 
nominated .. Mammalia, comprehends all those which 
nourish their offspring by means of lactiferous glands or 
teats, 1822-34 GooeCs Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 193 Perfect 
milk in every separate lactiferous lube. 

2 . Of plants and their organs : Conveying or 
yielding a milky fluid. 

2673-4 Grew Anat. Plants ni. 11. iv. § to (1682) 233 The 
Lactiferous and Resiniferous Vessels of Plants. 167^ Phil. 
Tram. X. 487 He finds sap vessels to be .. Lympnmducts 
and Lactiferous. 2753 in Chambers Cycl. Supp. 2802 
Trans. Soc. Arts XIX. 198 Lettuces running to seed . . are 
known to be more particularly lactiferous. ^ 2854 J; Hogg 
Microsc. n. iv. 409 Plants are likewise furnished with lac* 
tiferous ducts or tissue. 

Hence Iiacti'feronsneBS, the quality of yielding 
milk in abundance. 

2879 Punch I Nov. 195/2 The natural lactiferousness of 
the Alderney. 

i' Ijacti*fiC| < 7 * Obs. rare'~\ [i.'L.'lacl{iy, iac 
milk + -FIG. Cf. F. lactijiqtie.^ Milk-producing. 

2657 W. Coles Adam in Eden xciv, The lactific vertues 
which do reside in this herb. 

So t l^acti'fical u:., in the same sense, 

2656 Blount Glossogr.y Laetifical^ mUk*breeding, milk* 
making, milk-yeelding. 2676 in Coles; 2722 in Bailey; 
and in mod. Diets. 

t lactifica’tion. Obs. rare'^^. [Seeprec. and 
-FICATION.J The making or secreting of milk. 

1666 J. S^iiTH Old Age (ed. a) 106, I shall only mention 
five;..ChyIification, Sanguification, Assimilation, Lactifi* 
cation, and Spermification. 

tactiflorous (Ije-ktifldo'ras), a. rare. [f. L. 
lacli'y lac milk + Jldr-em flower + -ous.] Having 
flowers white like milk. 2855 in Mayne Expos, Lex. 

]Lacti£LilOTlS (ljekti*fl« 3 s), a. [as if f. L. *lacii- 
fln-us (after the analogy of inellijluus^ f. lact(iy, lac 
milk stem of fluere to flow) + -ous.] Flow- 
ing or abounding with milk. 

2774 Curtis Flora Lend, (1777) /. xxxv, Most plants of 
this Genus [Euphorbia] contain in them this milky and 
gummy substance , , and this lactifluous property. 2855 
Bailey Mystic 82 And that, lactifluous, from whose flower- 
tipped stem., the Caraccan Indian drains. At day-dawn, 
creamy draughts. 

t l2a*ctlXonUy a. Obs. rare’^'. [f. L. Zac//-, 
lae milk + -fobm.] In the form of milk, like milk. 
2682 in tr. Willis* Rent. Med. Wks. Vocab, 
liactifugal (Inskti’firjgal), a. Med. [f. next 
+ ‘AL.] Acting as a lactifuge. In mod. Diets, 
Lactifuge (la£’ktifi«d3). Med. [f, L. lacty, lac 
milk-h-FOOE.] A medicine which retards the se- 
cretion of milk. 1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex, 
Lactisi (IjE’ktin). Chem. Also -ine. [f. L, 
lact-j lac milk + -IN.] = Lactose. 

2^ Fownes Chem. 364 Sugar of milk; lactine. 2858 
Ibid. (ed. 7) 4x0 Lactin. 

Ijactivorous (Irektiworss), a. rare. [f. L, 
lacti-f lac milk -f- -vor-us devouring + -ous.] Milk- 
devouring. 

2824 New Monthly Mag. XT. 3x4 Babies. — Noisy lac- 
tivorous animalcula:. 2855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

IiactO' (Ire'klo), used as combining form of L. 

lac milk : as in Xia:ctoT]'at7XO’meter, an 
instrument for estimating the amount of butter in 
a given quantity of milk. la’ctocele^GALAcrro- 
CELK. Iia:cto-plio*8pliate, a salt of lactic and 
phosphoric acids in combination. Iiaxto-pro*tein, 
a normal albuminous constituent of milk, ^a'cto- , 
scope [sec -scope], an instrument for ascertaining 
the purity of milk from the amount of resist.Tnce it 
offers to the passage of light, laxto-tliermo- 
moter, an instrnment for ascertaining the tempera- 
ture of milk. 

2884 Health Exhib. Caial. ct$ft Graduated Cream Glasses, 

* Lactobul>Tometcr. 2855 Mayne Expos. Lex., *Lactocele. 
X878 A. Hamilton Nerzf. Dls. 335 The syrup of the •laclo- 
phosphate of lime. 2864 Reader No. 86. 339/2 A xicw 
albuminoidal substance found in milk .. *laclo-protcinc. 
2858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, * Laetoscope, .. an instrument 
invented by M. Donne, of Paris, for ascertaining the opacity 
uf milk, and thus estimating the richness of the fluid in 
cream. 2884 Health Exhib. Caial. 25/1 Milk Thermo- 
meters , .■* Lacto-Thermometer. 

lactometer (Irektp'mftDi). [f. Lacto- + 
-METER.] An instrument for gauging the purity 
of milk. 

1817 UlachuK Mag. ll.sxg A Lactometer, for ascertaining 
the comparative y.-ilue of each cow’s milk in a dalr^’. 2872 
Echo S Oct. s Milk which was proved by the lactometer to 
be more than half ivatcr, 

IiECtone (Ix-ktiTjn). Chem. [f. L. lac/-j lac 
milk + -ONE.] (See quot.) 

1848 Fownes (ed. 2) 389 Another product of ihcaction 
of heal on l.aclic acid, is lactone, a colourless volatile liquid. 

Hence Iiacto’nlc <7., of'or pertaining to lactone. 

g jactory, an erroneous form of Lactart.] 
actose (Irc-kt^js). [f. L. lacl^, lac +■ -ose 2, 
Cf. F. lactosel\ A saccharine substance present in 
milk, commonly called sug.*ir of milk. 


2858 F<r.vnes* Chem. (ed. 7) 410 Sugar of milk; lactin; 
lactose. 281^ Roscoe Elan. Chan. 396 Lactose, or milk 

sugar, occurs only in the milk of mammalia. 

11 Lactosuria '(Irektosiu»-na). Path. [quasi- 
Latin, f. prec. + Gi..oup-ov urine + -lA.] (See quot.) 

1866 A. Fust (1880) 73 Milk-sugar is present 
in the urine of females during lactation. This condition 
is lactosuria. 

11 tactacarium (l:ektiKke»'nom). [mod.L., 
f. L. /ac/fica lettuce.] The inspissated juice of 
various kinds of lettuce, used as a drug. 

1836 J. M. Gully A/ngendie*s Fortnul. (ed. 2) 165 Dr. 
Duncan has described the different modes of obtaining 
lettuce juice, by him called lactucariunx 2876 Harley Mat. 
Med. (ed. 6) 541 French lactucarium is formed into circular 
cakes inch in diameter.^ 

iactiicic (Isekriw sik), Chem. [f, as next -f- 
-10. Qi.y.lacluciqtu^ a crystalline 

acid found in the juice of the Lactiica virosa.^ 

2838 T. Thomson Chan. Or^. Bodies 159 Lactucic acid was 
discovered by Pfaff. 1865-7* Watts Diet. Chem. III. 465. 

Ziactuciu (ise'ktizfsin). Chem. [f. L. lactuc-a 
lettuce + -IN. Cf. F. laclucltte.'] A crystalline 
bitter substance contained in lactucarium. 

2875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 206. 

Lactyl (Ice ktil). Chem. [f. L. lact~, lac milk 
-h-YL.] An organic radical derived from lactic 
acid. Also allrib. | 

2868 Fotvnes' Chem. (ed, 10) 764 Laciyl Chloride is a I 
colourless liquid. 

Lacuna (lSkir 7 *na). PI. lacunas, lacunas, [a. 
'L.laciiua ahole, pit, f./tii'wr L ake ^ 3.4 Cf. Lacune.] 

1 . In a manuscript, an inscription, the text of 
an author: A hiatus, blank, missing portion. Also 
transf. 

2663 Sir R. Moray in Lauderd. Papers (Camden) I. 
i8t You do well to leave no Lacunas in your letters. 2694 
Gibson in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 228 The lacuna of his 
behaviour in Holland, Dr. Gregory perhaps may be able to 
make up, 2851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. iv. v. (1863) II. 326 
The context which fills up the numerous lacunae of the 
time-worn inscription. 2875 Maine Hist. InsU ix, 256 The 
description given . . is followed by a lacuna in the manu- 
script. 289* ZK^c\i\\A. Bow Myst. 147 There were various 
lacunas and hypotheses in the case for the defence. 

2 . Chiefly in physical science : A gap, an empty 
space, spot, or cavity, a. gen. 

187* Proctor Ess. Astron. xxiv. 303 The gaps and lacunae 
are left relatively clear of lucid stars. 2879 Rutley Stuay 
Rocks X. 107 Fluid lacunae .. are of frequent occurrence in 
nepheline, 2880 Rev, 25 May 637 The curious lacuna’ 
ill the field of vision, known as the blmd spot. 

b. Anal. ‘A mucous follicle; also, a space in the 
connective tissue giving origin to a lymphatic^ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 1888). 

2^6 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lacuivs'dxe. certain small Pores 
or Passages in the Neck of the Womb. 27** Quincv Lex. 
Physico-Med. (ed. 2) 275 Between this Muscle (Sphincter) 
and the inner membrane of the Vagina, there are several 
little Glands, whose excretory Ducts are called Lacuna. 
2874 Van Buren DiV. Genit. Org. 77 Inflammation seals the 
orifice of the follicle and the lacuna is converted into a cyst 
containing pus. 

c. Anat. One of the small cavities in the bone 
substance which contain the bone corpuscles o* 
osteoblasts {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1888). 

284s Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat. I, They (pores] 
soon arrange themselves in sets, each of which, .discharges 
itself into a small cavity or lacuna. 2859 (see Lacunal a.]. 
2867 Hqco Microsc. 1. ii. 57 The observation of . . the 
Haversian canals and the lacunae of bones. 

d. Zool. One of the spaces left among the tissues 

of the lower animals, which serve in place of vessels 
for the circulation of the body fluids. „ 

2867 J, Hogg Microsc. ii. iu. 566 Minute capillary ramifi- 
cations [in flukes] terminating in small oval shaped sacs or 
lacunx. 

©. Bot. An air-space in the cellular tissue of 
plants, an air-cell. Also, a small pit or depression 
on the upper surface of the thallus of lichens. 

2836 Loudon Encycl. Plants 948 (Lichens] Lacuna are 
smalkhollows or pits on the upper surface of the frond. 
2856 in Hensi.ow Did. Bot. Terms. 1B74 Cooke Fungi 
42 In Tuburcinia, the minute cells are compacted into a 
hollow sphere, having lacunx communicating with the 
interior. 

Lacnnal pakiwmal), a. [£ Lacuna + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to a lacuna, resembling a lacuna. 

2846 Dana Zoopk. iv. (1848)58 The intermediate lateral 
pores or lacunal^ spaces. ,2839 J. Tomes Denial Surg. 86 
A bone lacuna, situated within a semi-circular indentation 
in the dentine, gives the appearance of a lacunal cell. 1874 
Van Buren Dis. Genit. Org. 77 Another form of lacunal 
inflammation is W’hcrc the lacuna magna in the roof of 
the urethra continues inflamed. 

Iiacunax (lakiw-naj). jA Arch. PI. lactmare, 
lacunaria (lrckiz/ne»*ria), [a. L. lacunar, f. la- 
cuna : see Lacuna.] a. The ceiling or under 
surface of any part, when it consists of sunk or 
hollowed compartments, b. pi. The sunken panels 
in such a ceiling. 

2696 Phillips, Lacunar (in Architect.), the flooring or 
planking above the Porticoes; a cieled roof arched or fretted. 
2717-41 in Chambers Cycl. 17*7-1800 in Bailey. 28*3 
P, Nicholson Prod. Build. 587 Lacxinarix, or Lacunars, 
panels or cofTers formed on the ceilings of apartments, and 
sometimes on the soflits of coronae in the Ionic, Corinthian, 
and Composite orders. x^sAthenxum ix Jan. 48 On the 
grounds of the coffers forming the lacunaria of the ceilings. 


Lactmar (lakir 7 *nw), a. [f. Lacuna + -ab.] 
Of or pertaining to 'a lacuna or lacunse ; consisting 
of or characterized by lacunas. 

2870 Rolleston Anim. Life p. cv, The circulation is 
always more or less extensively lacunar, even arteries may 
be wanting. 2871 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. i. (2877) 57 
The venous system remains more or less lacunar. 28^ 
Bower & Scott De Barfs Phaner. 430 The zone of lacunar 
parenchyma, .surrounds the vascularbundles. sZ^TAllbuit's 
Syst. Med. IV. 743 The only affection that can be confused 
with this mycosis is chronic lacunar tonsillitis. 

DLaciinary (lakiK-nari),a. [f. Lacuna -^ - ary ~ ; 
after F. lacunairc.'] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a lacuna ; consisting of or 
resembling laennm. 

2857 E, C. Otte Quairefages* Rambles Nat. II. 289 
Lacunary passages connected thc-e two cavities together. 
2868 P. AI. Duncan Insect World \s\iTod. 14 On reaching 
the interior of the head it opens in the lacunary inter- 
organic system. 

id. Math. Lacunary function (see quots.). Lacu- 
nary space \ an area in a plane, every point of which 
is the affix of a value of the variable for which a 
given function has no determinate values. 

2893 Cayley in Q. ymil. Math. Dlay 281 A function such 
as this, existing only for points within a certain region and 
not for the whole of the infinite plane, is said to be a 
lacunary function. 2893 A. R. Forsyth Theory Functions 
§ 87. 141 Weierstrass was the first to draw’ attention to 
lacunary functions as they may be called. Ibid. 143 The 
first step in the construction of a function which shall have 
any assigned lacunary space. 

t LaciUiate, Obs.rare~~°. lacunal-^ 

ppL stem of lacundre. f. lacuna.'] 

2623 CocKERAM, Lacunate, to make ditches or holes. 

Hence f Ziacuna'tiou, a making of holes. 

2658 in Phillii’s. 2676 in Coles.^ 

Lacune (lakizl'n), [Anglicized form of Lacuna. 
Cf. F. lacune 

1 . s= Lacuna I. Now 

2702 Beverley Apoc. Quest. 43 Which , . I look upon a.s a 
very Great Lacune in his Scheme. 27^ Henley in Beck- 
fortCs Vathek (1868) 189 note, There being a lacune in his 
transcript of the original. 28x4 W. Taylor in Robberd 
Mem. II. 450 He could trust to his extempore elo<luence for 
supplying the lacunes of his text. 1887 Did'lsn Rev. July 
223 In the episcopal succession there are some few lacunes 
which there are no data to fill. 

2. =■ Lacuna 2 . 

2846 Dana Zooph, iv. (2848) 35 The various cavities, 
lacunes, or pores in the tissues of the animal. 

Lacune, obs. form of Lagoon. 

Lacunose (laki/lm^us), a. [ad. L. lacunds-uSy 
f. lacuna Lacuna.] Abounding in lacunse: a. 
Having many cavities or depressions; furrowed, 
pitted ; spec, in Nat. Hist. 

2826 T. Brown Etem. Conehol. 155 Lacunose. having the 
surface covered with small pits. x8*6 Kirby & Sp. Entoncol, 
IV, 270 Lacunose (faeunosei), having a few scattered, 
irregular, broadish but shallow exxavations. 2874 Cooke 
Fungi 56 These latter have cither a smooth, warted, spinu- 
lose, or lacunose epispore. 

b. Of a manuscript : Full of gaps or hiatuses. 

2894 R. Ellis Fables of Phaedrus q The lacunose con- 
dition of both MSS. at this part of Boole iv. 

^ In combining form lactmoso-: lacnaoiso-fi'Btn- 
lose a. Bot., h.aving lacunze and fislulse; lactino:so- 
ru'erose a. Bot., wrinkled with irregular furrows. 

x8(^ Trctts. Bot. 655/2 Lacunoso-mgose, marked by deep 
broad iiTCgular wrinkles, as the shell of the walnut, or stone 
of the peach. 2887 W. Phillips Brit. Discomycetes 13 Ribs 
slender, solid, not lacunoso-fistulose, as in the preceding. 
Hence Iiacano'sity, lacunose quality. 

2895 Aihenxmn 31 Aug. 290/2 The vocabulary conveys a 
general impression of lacunosity and inconsistency. 

t Iiacn'notlS, a. Obs. rare- [f. Lacuna + 
-ous.] Resembling a hollow or lacuna. 

1653 R. Sanders Physiogn. 272 This lacunous hollow of 
the upper lip, between the nostrils and the upper lip. 
Iiacunulose (lakitt-ntrldas), a. Bot. [f. mod. 
L. laciinuta (dim. of Lacuna) -h -OSE.] Minutely 
lacunose. 

1881 Tuckerman N. Amer. Lichens i. 61 Plarinclia\ lophy- 
rea. Ach.;.. lobes flattish lacunulose, Ilexuous. 
Jjacuscnlar (lakuskitllaj), a. [f. L. lactts- 
ctil-iis (dim. of lacus Lake sb.i) + -ar.] Of or per- 
taining to a small pool ; frequenting small pools. 

1878 J. CoEQunouN Moor Hr Loch C1B80) I. 266 Perhaps 
the most lacuscular is the tuft. 

^acasllltal (lakn-stral), a, rare [f. as next 

-h-AL.J = Lacustrine. 

^3 in Humble Did. Gcol. 1865 in Page Hnmibk. Ccol. T. 
^acasfilliaix (laktustrian), a. and sb. rare. 

ns next-h-iAN.J A. aeij. = Lacustrine i b. 
B. sb. An inhabitant of a l.acustrine dwelling. 

1863 Reader 8 July 30 The waters of the Lake of Con- 
Stance have been so low this winter as to allow important 
researches to be made concerning the lacustrian hahiiations 
1884 \V. Westali. in Contemf. Reo. XLVI. 70 There is 
ample evidence that the Lacuslrians of the Uronze Period 
had reached a high degree of civilization. 

Iiacnstrine llakc-strin), a. [f. as if L. *la- 
custri- (f. laejis Lake sb.^, after the analogy of 
palustri-, faliister, f. palud-, pains marsh)-!- -ine.] 
Of or pertaining to a lake or lakes. S.aid esp. of 
plants and animals inhabiting lakes, and Geol. of 
strata, etc., which originated by deposition at the 
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bottom of lakes; also with reference to ‘lake- 
dwellings^ such as those of prehistoric Europe. 
Lacustrine age, period: the period when lake- 
dwellings were common. 

1830 Lyell Princ. GeoU i. iii. 49 The lacustrine and atlu- 
vial deposits of Italy. 1833 Ibid. III. 220, I collected 
six species of lacustrine shells. 1^3 Pori lock Ceol. 165 
The clays and sands . . on Lough Neagh . . were of lacus* 
trine origin- 1850 H. Miller Footpr. Great, i. (1874) 9 
Lacustrine plants. :8sx D. Wilson Prek.A/in. (1863) 1 . 1. 
38 The lacustrine habitations of Switzerland. 1868 Peard 
Waier^Fann. iii. 30 The stream we design to cultivate must 
possess no lacustrine head. 1869 Lubbock Prch. Times ix, 
(ed. 2) 291 The bones generally occur in the lacustrine shell 
marl. 1875 Emerson Lett, ^ Soe. Aims, Prc^. Cult. Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 225 Who would live in the stone age , . or the 
lacustrine ? 1878 Huxley Physio^. 143 Lacuslriue Delta. 
The alluvial tract formed by a river at its embouchure into 
a lake, 1879 Ruti.ey Study Rocks ivi. 15 Identified with a 
marine or a lacustrine fauna, x88o Karting . 5 rrV. Anivt. 
Extinct 3 Wild boars, .wallowing. .in lacustrine mire, 

II Lac Virginis. [L., lit. milk of the Virgin.] 
f 1 . Some cosmetic. Obs. 

1477 Norton Ordiu, v. in Ashmole Tlieat. Cliem. (1652) 77 
As Water of Litharge which would not misse With Water 
of Azot to make lac virginis. 159* Nashe P. Pctiilesse C 2, 
She should haue noynted your face ouer night with Lac 
virginis. 1641 French Distill. (1651) v. 142 This salt . . is 
as good as any Lac virginis to clear, and smooth the face. 
16^ Sir R. Southwell in Phil, Trans. XX. 88 This makeih 
the Lac Vhginis for the common Wash. 

2 . A kind of wne ; ? = G. Liebfrattmilch. 
xSzo Blacktv. Mag. VIII. 44 The Parsons should grow 
misty On good Lac Pirgints, or LacJiryuta Christi. 

Lacy(l«’‘si),a. Alsolaoey. [f. Lace ji. + -y 1 ,] 
Consisting of, or having the appearance of, lace. 

1804 in Charlotte S^nitKs Convers. I. 57 Eluding him, on 
lacey plume The silver moth enjoys the gloom. 1823 Galt 
Entail 1 . XV. 112 A thin mist, partaking more of the lacy 
character of a haze than the texture ofa vapour. 1848 Sara 
Coi.ERiDGE in Q. Rev. Alar. 439 To display the lacy vein* 
work of a leaf apart from the cellular tissue. 1883 Miss 
Broughton Belinda 1 , 1. ix. 157 Clad in one of those lawny, 
lacy gowns. 

Lacye, -yn, obs. forms of Lace v. 

Lad (Iced), jAI Forms : 4-6 ladde,(S-S*rf, lawd, 
7 ladd, 5- lad. [ME, ladde, of obscure origin. 

Possibly a use of the definite form of the pa. pple. of 
Lead v, \ in ME. lad is a dialectal variant of led pa. pple. 
ITie use might have originated in the application of the 
plural ladde elliptically to the followers of a lord. Actual 
evidence, however, is wanting. It is noteworthy that a 
‘Godrlc Ladda' attests a document written 1088-1123 
(Earle L^td Charters 270). If this cognomen be (as is 
possible) identical with ME. ladde. its evidence is unfavour* 
able to the derivation suggested above. 

Quite inadmissible, both on the ground of phonology and 
meaning, is the current statement that the word is cognate 
with the last syllable of the OesCa, juggalau}s young man ; 
the ending daupstyxtxa.-la.uda- adj.,?a«rf«- sb,), which does 
not occur as an independent word, has in compounds the 
sense * having (a certain) growth or size as in hwllauPs how 
great, sivalnups so great, samalaups equally great. The 
Celtic derivations commonly alleged are also worthless : the 
Welsh llawd is a dictionary figment invented to explain the 
feminine *lodes (in Dictionaries llodes), which Prof. Rhys has 
shown to be shortened from fern, of a. ME, 

kerlat Harlot ; and the Irish lath docs not exist in cither 
the earlier or the later sense of * lad but means * hero ’ or 
‘champion 

1 1. A serving-man, attendant ; a man of low 
birth and position ; a varlet. Ois. 

c X300 Havelok 1786 ‘ Hwat haue ye seid quoth a ladde. 
13.. E. E. Allit. P. C. 154 Mony ladde j>er forth-Iep to 
laue & to kest. X377 Langl. P. PI. B. xix. 32 To make 
lordes of laddes Of lond that he wynneth, CX380 Sir 
Ferumb, 4451 And wehen art hou ; J>ov ladde prout? c 1430 
Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 8280 Whan Serenides the Ring had, 
Glad she was, and called a lad. z’1440 York Myst. xxix. 
390 pis ladde [Jesus] with his lesyngis has oure lawes lorne. 
cx48s Z?/^_y Myst. (1882) iii. 43* Lord and lad, to my law 
doth lowte. 1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge i, 1015 A lad to 
v/edde a lady is an inconuenyent. c 1530 L, Cox Rhet. 
(1899) 77 He had with hym syngyng laddes and women 
seruautes.^ 1530 Lyndesay Test. PaPyngo 3^1 Pandaris, 
pykthankis, custronis, and clalteraris, Loupis vp frome 
laddls, sine lychtisaraang lardis. 1535 Coverdale 1 Sam. 
ii. 15 Or euer they burned the fatt, the prestes lad [Vulg. 
Pner\ came, and sayde (etc.]. 1549-50 in Swayne Churchw. 
Acc. Sarum^ (1896) 277 Smythe the carpenter for j dayes 
Labor for his servaunte Clerke and his ladde for takyng 
downe ofthe tyinbre. xtzx Kelly Scot, Prov. 240 Lay up 
like a Laird, and seek like a Lad. 

2 . A boy, youth; a young man, young fellow. 
Also, in the diction of pastoral poetry, used to 
denote ‘a young shepherd \ In wider sense applied 
familiarly or endearingly (sometimes ironically) to 
a male person of any age, esp. in the form of address 
my lad. Lad of wax \ a shoemaker. 

[c 1440 Prom/. Pa-rv. 283/1 Ladde, or knave, garcio. 
M83 Cath, Augt. 206/1 A Ladde, vbi a knafle.] 1535 
Coverdale xxii. 15 Foolishnes sticketh in the herte 
of y« lad, but y® rod of correccion driueth it awaye. 1552 
Latimcr A'^/7//. {1584) 323 First he is a childe ; afterward 
he becommeth a ladde ; then a yong man, and after that a 
perfect man. 1562 A. Scorr Poems (S. T. S.) i. 53 Lymmer 
l^wdis and litle lassis. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. /K, i. ii. 112 
Pgui. Where shall we take a purse to morrow, lacke? Fal. 
Where ihou wilt Lad, 1600 Dekker Honest WJu ii. 
Dram. Wks. II. 115 How now old Lad, what doest cry? 
2602 Narcissus fi893) 78 Why, well said, my ladds of 
mettall. x6o8 Willet Hcxapla Exod. 787 Our blessed 
•-amour .. said to his disciples, children, or lads, -haue 
^ any meate? a 1650 Captain Carr 30 in Furnivall 
Percy Folio I. 81 * lie not giue over my house shee said, 


* neither for Ladds nor man *. 1709 Byrom Lit, Rem. (1854) 
I. 1. 6 The other two sizers, one sopblster, the other a 
Lancashire lad of our year. 1717 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Let. to Pope I Apr., The young lads . . divert themselves 
with making garlands for their favourite lambs. X724 De 
Foe il/r;;/. Cavalier 269 The old lad was not to be 
caught, Sporting Mag. HI. 201 Requesting you as 

a brother lad of wax to make me some of your tight shoes. 
1829 Hood Eug, Aram y/iiif My gentle lad, what is't you 
read ? 1856 R. hi. Ballantynb Snowflakes Sunbeams 
xxviii. 390 What did you say struck you, Harry, my lad? 
1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixxviii. 4 Lovely the lady, the lad 
lovely, a company sweet. x886 Ruskin Prxterita I. v. 
140 All handsome lads and pretty lasses. 

b. A man of spirit and vigour. 
a 1553 Udall Royster D.w. vii, (Arb.) 71, I trowe they 
shall finde and feele that I am a lad. 

3 . .SV. A sweetheart. 

1723 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. v. ii, And am I then a match 
for my ain lad ? 1781 J. Mayne Logan Braes in Chambers' 
Cycl. Eng. Lit. II. 493 While my dear lad maun face his 
faes Far, far frae me. 1786 Burns Dream xiv, Ye royal 
Lasses dainty, Heav’n .. gic you lads a*plenty. 

4 , attrib., as lad-porter \ *|* lad-age, the age of 
boyhood ; lad-bairn, -wean Sc., a male child. 

1605 Sylvester Du Bartas ir. iii. i. Vocation 170 Here 
'have I past my “Lad-age fair and good. 17.. Herd's 
Collect, Sc. Songs (1776) II. 149 This maiden had a braw 
*lad-baim.^ 1821 Gmx Ann. Parish vXx., 180 There was a 
greater christening of lad balms than had ever been in any 
year during my incumbency'. ^ 2894 Daily News xi Sept. 
5/3 A *lad porter on the .. Railw'ay. x8«x Hogg Jacobite 
Relies IL 175 Bonny orphan *lad-weans twa. 

Hence the ttonu-wds. J^a'ddess, a girl, lass; 
la-ddlsm, the condition or character of a lad; 
Zta'dhood, the state of being a lad. 

1768 H. Walpole Corr. (1837) II. 407 , 1 know that he is 
a very amiable lad and I do not know that she is not as 
amiable a laddess. 1843 Blackw, Mag. LIII. 80 They .. 
emerge, .into the full and perfect imago of little lords .. 
ivilhoul any of those intermediate conditions of laddism, 
hobble-de-hoyism [etc.]. iBSj S/ec/ator 28 Apr. 543 Youth 
or ladhood was now protracted further into life. xSpx 
Century Mag. Nov. 61 In this region I grew to ladhood. 

+ Lad, sb.^ Obs. rare. A thong. Hence 
fLa'dded a-., thonged. 

c 1440' Promp. Parv. 283/1 Ladde, thwonge {K. thounge, 
S. thangh ligula. Laddyd, Hgulatus. 1847 Halliwell, 
Lad^ a thong of leather; a shoe-latchet. 

Lad, obs, pa. t. and pple. of Lead v. 

II Ladanuttl (Ise'dani^m). Also 6 {anglicized) 
ladane. [L. Iddanum, Icdanum, a. Gr. AuSavoi', 
XriSavou, f. mastic. Cf. Labdanum and 

Laudanum.] 

1 . A gum resin which exudes from plants of the 
genus CiSTUS, esp. C. Iculanifemis and C. Creticus, 
much used in perfumery and for fumigation. 

[c x^oo Lanfranc's Cirurg. 179 ^ ladanl j, & resolue it 
In % itij of oile of mirtilles. Ibid. 188 OHum ladani.] 1551 
Turner Herbal i. K vj, Ladanum .. hath the propertie to 
bind to gether to warme, to make sofie and to open the 
mouthes of theveynes. 1368 Skeyne The Pest (i860) 31 
Eikand thairtill .. sameikill of ladane as salbe thocht ex- 
pedient. 16x1 Qqxgu.,, Ladane^ the sweet Gumme Lada- 
num. 1634 Peacham Gentl. Exerc. i. xii. 40 Sistis (that 
beareth t^t excellent gumme Ladanum).^ 1648 Herrick 
Hesper. (1869) 194 How can 1 chuse but kisse her, whence 
do’s come The storax, spiknard, myrrhe and ladanum, 1B61 
bliss VuKTT Floater, PI. 1 . 161 The balsam called Ladanum 
..is produced by the Ctstus Creilcus, 
t 2 . =Laudanum. Obs. 

1627 tr. Bacon's Life Death. (1651) 29 The compound 
Opiates are Treacle, Methridate, Ladanum, &c. 

Ladde-borde: see Labboabd. 

Ladden, rare obs. pa. pple. of Lade v. 

Ladder (Ijc'dai), Forms: i hinder, blad- 
der, 2-4 leddre, 4 Kent. Iheddre, 3-5 (6 .SV.) 
ledder, 4-5 leddir(e, leddyr, 3-4 laddre, 4 lad- 
dir, 6- ladar, 6-Jr lather, 4- ladder. [OE. 
hlxd{d)er str. fern., corresp. to OFris. hleder, 
hladder-j MDu. ledere (Du. leer, also ladder from 
Fris.), OHG. leitara (MHG., mod.G. leiter):— 
OTeut. *hlaidfjd, f. Teut. root *kli- : hlai- (whence 
Lean v.) Aryan *hlt- : cf. Gr. ladder.] j 

1 . An appliance made of wood, metal, or rope, | 
usually portable, consisting of a series of bars 
(‘rungs') or steps fixed between two supports, 
by means of which one may ascend to or descend 
from a height. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 209 p«r w’ass geivuna haem folce . . 
hie after hladdrum up to Uam glasenum fate astip^on. 
cxooo ./Elfric Gen. xxviii. 12 )>aseseah he on swefne stan- 
dan ane hladre fram eorSan to heofenan. a xxoo Gere/a in 
Anglla(x 8 S 6 ) IX. 263 Hladre, horscamb and sceara. CZ250 
Gen. «V Ex. 1607 He..sa3..fro 3 e erSe up til heuene bem, 

A leddre stonden. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3103 Hii. .cables 
vette ynowe & laddren & leuours. c 1340 Cursor M. 3779 
(Fairf.) In slepe a ladder him ho3t he seyghe fra he firma- 
ment ri3t to his cyghe. X375 Barbour Bruce x. 642 Thai 
set thair ledder to the wall. rz4oo Destr. Troy 4761 J>ai 
wonyn on the wallis lightly with ladders. 1560 J. Daus tr. 
Sleidane'sChron. our Time 150 The Emperour goynge forth 
as farre as the ladder of the snippe to mete him, receaveth 
him in. 1587 Fleming 356/1 A lather 

of fourleene staves would but reach to the top. 1621 G. 
Sandys Ovid’s Met.yiVf. (1626) 298 [He] oft a lather tooke 
To gather ftuit. 17*^77 Swift Gulliver i. i. 25 That several 
ladders should be applied to my sides, on which, .the inha- 
bitants mounted, x^o D ickeKS Old C, Shop xl. Kit mounted 
half way up a short ladder. 


fb. esp. The steps to a gallows. Chiefly in 
phr. to bring to the ladder. Groom of the ladder 
(jocular) ; a hangman. Ohs. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon Hx. 204 [luoryn] commaundyd 
a .XXX. men to lede hym to y« galows & . . they causyd the 
mynstrell to mount vp on y® ladder. 1594 Nashe Unfort. 
Trav. Wks. 1883-4 V. ^38, I .. should' haue been hanged, 
was brought to the ladder, .. and yet for all that scap’d 
dancing in a hempen circle. Ibid. 151 C:asting mee off the 
ladder. Ibid. 185 A fidler cannot turne his pin so soone, as 
he [an executioner] would turn a man of the ladder. x6oi 
Dzur Paih<v. Heavenj,\s Many .. haue beene brought to 
the gallowes, and haue confessed vpon the ladder, that [etc.]. 
a 1640 Dks P eregr. Schol. (1881) 72 A kinsman of mynethat 
is grome of the ladder and yeoman of the corde. 1655 Gur- 
NALL Chr. in Arm. xix. (1669) 233/2 The offer of a pardon 
comes too late to him that has turn’d himself off the Ladder. 

C. fig. Also in phr. f To draw up the ladder 
after itself [cf. F. aprh hti ii faut tirer IfchelU ^ : 
to be unapproachable. To see through a ladder : 
to see what is obvious. To kick dow 7 t the ladder: 
said of persons who repudiate or ignore the friend- 
ships or associations by means of which they have 
risen in the world. 

^1x75 Lamb. Horn. 129 Dis is sunfulla monna leddre. 

An^. R. 354 And forSi j»et Dauid hefde beos two 
stalen of Jiisse leddre, J?auh he king were, he clomb upward. 
1340 Ayenb. 246 pis is he laste stape of he Iheddre of per- 
feccion. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvi. 44 The Fende. .leith a 
laddre there-to, of lesynges aren the ronges. 1477 Earl 
Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 77 Men sette moche store by the 
foresayde science and was their opynion that it was the 
laddre to go vp into alle other sciences. 1593 Shaks. 
Riclu II. V. i. ss_ Northumberland, thou Ladder where- 
withal! The mounting Bullingbrooke ascends my Throne. 
rtx62S Cope in Gulch Coll. Cnr. I. 133 It is not the true 
way . . for men to raise themselves by ladders of detraction. 
1670 Lassels Voy. Italy 1. 87 After the Domo, I saw the 
Church of the Annunciata, which draweth up the Ladder 
after it for neatness. 1794 Nelson in Islcolas Disp. 
(ed. 2) I. 249 Duncan is, I think, a little altered ; there is 
nothing like kicking down the ladder a man rises by, 1843 
Ln Fevre Life Trav. Phys. I. 1. iv. 74 With these two 
houses alone I have worked up the medical ladder of my 
life. 1848 Thackeray Book of Snobs vii. (1872) 27 She has 
struggled so gallantly for polite reputation that she has won 
it: pitilessly kicking down the ladder as she advanced 
degree by degree, 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C, vi. 
37 On’t ye see through a ladder, ye black nigger? x868 
Freeman Norm, Cong. (1876) 11 . vii. 73 He now began to 
climb the ladder of preferment afresh. 

2 . With qualifying words indicating its use, con- 
struction, position, etc., as fire-, extension; rope-, 
scaling-, step-ladder, etc. Also Nant., as aecotn- 
modation, bowsprit, entering, gallery, quarter, 
stern ladder. ’Also Jacob’s ladder. 

x626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vng- Sea-men 13 An entrlng 
ladder or cleats. X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s. v. Ladders, 
the Bolt-sprit-ladder, at the Beak-head, made fast over the 
Boll-sprit, to get upon it. 1758 Sharp in Naval Chron. 
VlII. 154 He.. got into a boat from the stern ladder. 1769 
Falconer Diet, Marine (1780) s.v. Ladder, Accommodation 
is a sort of light stair-case, occasionally fixed on the 
gangway of the admiral, or commander in chief, of a fleet. 
Ibid.. Quarter-Ladders.^ two ladders of rope, depending 
from the right and left side of a ship's stem. 

3 . Applied to things more or less resembling a 
ladder. Often with qualifying words, as cheese, 
cooper's, paring ladder quots.); fish ladder {%zz 
Fish sb.'^ 7), 

1688 R. Hdlsiz Armoury ui. 3x8/2 The paring Ladder, 
or Cobpers Ladder .. By the help of this all Barrel Staves 
or Boards' are held fast and sure while the Work-man is 
paring or shaving them. Ibid. 335/1 A Cheese Ladder . . 
serveth to lay over the Cheese Tub for the Cheese Fat to 
rest upon, while the Dairy Woman presseth the Whay 
out of the Cruds. Ibid. 330/2 The Cart leathers are the 
Crooked peeces set over the Carl wheels to keepe Hay and 
Straw loaden off them, 1851 Catal. Gt. Exhib. 376 Scotch 
cart ., with ladders complete, so as to be used as a dung or 
harvest cart. x^5 Plain Needlework 10 A crochet needle 
(to pick up the ladders in stockings). ^ 1875 Knight Diet. 
Meek., Ladder, a notched cleat or slick in a bookcase, for 
supporting shelves. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 90 
Two Salmon Ladders, One Jumping Ladder, One Swimming 
Ladder. 1888 Lockwood's^ Diet. Mech. Engin., Ladder, 
a series of mud buckets which are carried up and down in 
an oblique direction, for emptying and refilling in dredging 
operations. 1890 VVesleyan Methodist's Mag. Mar. 162 A 
woven-ladder tape for Venetian blinds, in lieu of hand-made 
ladders. 1892 Daily News 25 Jan. 3/3 The flowers are 
formed into ruches, which trim the skirt and are carried up 
the sides, with a ladder of ribbons between the lines. 

4 . Ill names of plants, as ChrisLs ladder (see 

Christ 5). Ladder io Heaven (see quots.). Also 

Jacob’s ladder. , , 

X640 Parkinson Theat. Boi. 699 Wee in English [call it] 
Salomons Seale most usually, but in some countries the 
people call it Ladder to Heaven, .. from the forme of the 
stalke of leaves, one being set above another. X760 Lee in- 
trod. Bot. App. (1765) 316 Ladder to Heaven, Convatlana. 
1870 Britten & Holland Plant-n.. Ladder to Heaven, (i) 
Polemonium csertileum, L. (2) Polygonatum muUtflorum. 

5 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as ladder 
foot, rung, f stale, stave; b. objective, as ladder- 
climber {in quot. fig.) ; o. instrvimenUil, as laddcr- 
ti'avelling: ladder-bridged a^). ; d. similativc, as 
ladder-path, road; laddemvise 

.1898 IVestm. Gaz. 26 Aug. 8/2 The ;i^dder.bnd|ed 
crevasse. 1870 Even. Standard 

climbers, who now direct the affairs of Pons. ci<l7o^NKy 
SON Mor. Fab. v. {Pari. Bcajtz) jinj, Syn' Ied_, 

and to the gallowis gais. And at the Icddcr-fute 
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tais- 1814 S. Rogers ')acquel. Poems (1839) 26 Up many a 
■•ladder-path he guided. 1828 J. R. Best Italy as it is 30 
We had descended many steps of the *ladder-road. 2620 
in Swayne Churchv}. Ace. Sarum (1896) 171 For a peece of 
Timber to make *Ladder Rungs, vzd, a i«s Ancr. R. 354 
peos two [Vinces] scheome and pine..bcoo k® two '•leddre 
stalen bec^ upriht to ^e heouene. r 2440 Promp. Parv. 

*Lcdd>T stafe, scalarium. 2608 \W\i.zjf.'t Hexafla 
Rxod. 606 As ladder staues they were equally distant one 
from another. 2855 Comvjall 156 The *ladder-travcliit)g 
is rendered less fatiguing, by being varied and broken up 
into short journey’s. 2593 Q. Etiz. Boethixts 1. pr. 2. 7 Be- 
twint bothe lettars, *bdarwise, certain steps wer marked. 

6. Special comb. ; ladder-braid, a kind of braid 
made on the lace-pillow; ladder-carriage, one 
for conveying fire-ladders (Knight X)ici. Mech. 
1875) ; ladder company, detachment Mil. (see 
quot.) ; ladder-dance (see quot.) ; hence ladder- 
dancer’, ladder-dredge, a dredge having buckets 
carried round on a ladder-like chain {Cent. Z)ict.')‘, 
ladder-like a., resembling a ladder, gradational ; 
also adv. ; ladder-man, ‘ in a fire-brigade, a 
member of a hook-and-ladder company’ {Cent. 
Diet.)’, ladder ^axty — ladder deiachment’, lad- 
der point, a form of ladder stitch ; ladder shell, 
a marine shell of the genus Scalaria, a staircase- 
shell, wentletrap; ladder stitch, a cross-bar 
stitch in embroidery ; ladder-track, a vehicle for 
carrying fire-ladders and hooks; ladder-walker 
=laddir-dancer’, ladder way, a ‘way* by which 
one descends or ascends by means of a ladder, (a) 
in the deck of a ship, (i) in the shaft of a mine ; 
ladder-work, work done with the help of a ladder, 
e.g. house-painting, etc. (Simmonds Diet. Trade 
185S). 

2882 Cai;lfeilo & Sawaro Diet Needlework 43 *Ladder 
braid. jBSs Mil. Engineering 1. ir. 87 The men toW off to 
one ladder (4 files or more, according to length of ladder) 
form a * ‘ladder detachment ‘ and the detachments for one 
line of ladders form a * ‘ladder company or * ladder double 
company 2802 Strutt Sports 4- Past. ni. v. 173 The 
‘Ladder-dance; so called, because the performer stands 
upon a ladder, which he shifts from place to^ place, and 
ascends or descends without losing the equilibrium, or per- 
mitting it to fall 2709 Steele Tatter No. 12 P 18 ‘Ladder- 
dancers, Rope-dancers, Jugglers. 1859 Cornwallis New 
IParld I. 21 A ‘ladder-hke fli^t of steps. 2884 Bower & 
Scott De Barv's Phaner. 303 Parallel bundles,.. connected 
in a ladder-like manner by transverse branches. 1897 
Mary Kjncslev IK APrica. 565 The p’eat parallel terraces 
over which, ladderlike, the neighbouring Congo has cut its 
bed. 2808 P, Manson Trap. Diseases x. 181 A gradual 
ladder-like rise [of temperaturel. 2884 Mit. Engineering!. 
11. 98 It is always advisable to have ofiicers and non-com- 
missioned officers, .with ‘ladder parties. 28« A. H. Craw- 
FURD Gen. Craw/urd 4- Zig/it Div. 230 Fleming .. fell 
leading the bdder party., at Badajoz. 2882 Caulfeild 
& Saward Diet. Needlework 286 * Ladder stitch, there are 
two kinds of this stitch,^ the open, called ‘Ladder Point, or 
Point d’Echelle, in which the bars forming the stitch arc 
taken aCTOssan open space, and the closed, known as Jacob, 
and Ship Ladder, in which the bars are worked on to the 
material itself. 27x1 Steele S^ci. No. 258 F 3 Why should 
not .. ‘Ladder-walkers, and rosture-makers appear again 
on our Stage ? r sZ^Rudiv:. Navig. (We-ale) 228 * Ladder- 
ways, the openings in the decks wherein the ladders are 
placed. 2875 J. H, Collins Metal Mining 77 A shaft 
.. large enough to allow of ample pumping space, a good 
ladder-way [etc.]. 

Hence noncc~wds. Xa'dderless a.f having no 
ladder; Iia'ddery a., resembling a ladder. 

1852 Frasers Mag. XLVl. 455 Short flights of abrupt lad- 
dcry steps. 2897 P. Warukg Tales Old Regime 78 They >vere 
separated from the surface by sixty feetof ladderless shaft. 

Ladder (lae-doi), v. ? Obs. [L Ladder jd.] 
irans. To scale with a ladder; to furnish with 
a ladder or with ladders. Also ahsol, 
rtiS78 LiNDESAY_(PItscouie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 191 His 
friends came rushing forward to ladder the \N‘ails. 2582-^ 
Hist. VI (1B04) 173 The men of Leith, .looking for na 
uther thing bot. .to haue ladderit and wtnn the hous. 2^3 
Session Rec. in Hist. Brechin (1867) 232 To Alexander 
Talbert for laddering the church y. ed. 1665 J. Webb 
(1725] tS8 They came from their Stations .. by 
Planks laid from His unto their Slones, and otbenvise they 
could not, without laddringup and dov.*n. 

Ladder, obs. form of Lather. 

Laddered (lre*dojd), a. [f. L adder jJ. + -ed2 ,] 
Furnished -with a ladder ; t of a rope, made into 
a ladder. 

j 6 o 3 Middleton Pam. Love r. ii, Attempt not to ascend 
My chamber-window by a ladder’d rope. 187 . Stevenson 
Childs Card. Verses (1895) 81 He [the sun) Into the 
laddered hayloft smiles. 1892 Lo. LrrroN King Poppy \y, 
83 Their ladder’d sc.affolds swarm’d, as high in heaven. 

Laddie (Iru’di). Chiefly 5 'c-. [f. Lad li. + -n:.] 
A young lad, a lad. (A terra of endearment.) 

1546 Bale Eng. Vctnrxes i. (1550) 16 fa, He bad a laddy 
\va\-t>mge on hvm called Bcnignus. 1721 Rasisay {title) 
^tllow Haired Liddie. xjiS — Soger Laddie. X789B11RNS 
Ef, to Pr. Blocllock vi, I luie a wife and twa wee Laddies. 
2855 G. Maci>onalo a. Pori'cs 52, 1 ken naething agen the 
laddie. 2884 Annie Swan Dorothea Kirkex\\\. 255 ‘Aunt 
Janrt?' *Ay, laddie’. 

t Lade, shx Obs. Also i hl®d, ^ladd [L Lide 
V. (OE. hlxd is commonly compared with ON. 
hla^ stack, pile, and interpreted ‘ mound *, because 
it renders L. ag^cr\ but the sense of ‘burden * is 
possible.)] a. Draught, b. Load, burden, lading. 


C897 K- iELRRED Gregory's Past. xxi. x6o BesittaS hie 
utan..fi: beraS hierc hired to [L comporiabis aggerem). 
rx2oo Ormin 19313 We lodenn alle twinne ladd Off niss god- 
nessess welle. C143S Terr. Poriugal 1663 With hym faught 
a yong knyght Ech on other laid good lade, i^oa Arnolde 
Chron. (2812) «o That they 2nay be in our sayde landis 
and lordshippj’5 for too bj^e and gader lade and freith and 
cary awaye, or doo to bee caryed awcj' and conueied into 
the sayde kyngdom of England. 

Lade sb?' [app. a variant of Lead j- 3.2 
(which occurs much earlier in the same sense) ; 
perh, confused \i\ihlade, the regular Sc. and northern 
form of Lode, OE. Idd. The sjTionymoiis Leat is 
not etymologicall}' related.] 

1 . A channel constructed for leading water to a 
mill wheel ; a mill-race. (Often in comb, mill- 
lade.') Chiefly Sc. 

2808-80 Jamison, Lade, lead. 2B62 Act 25^ fy 26 Viet. 
c. 97 § 6 The construction or alteration of mill dams, or 
lades, or water wheels so as to afford a reasonable means 
for the passage of salmon. 1864 A. IM*1 Cay Hist. Kil- 
marnock (1880) 106 Acorn-mill, which was driven by a lade 
that flowed through the same spot, x868 PerthsJt. 'Tml. 
i8 June, Some fine sport was enjoyed ^ but the salmon 
on two or three occasions made a rush into the lade and 
escaped. 

^ 2 . A sb, lade, with a sense ' channel, water- 
course, mouth of a river*, has been evolved by 
etymologists from place-names in which the last 
element is -lade (OE. gelad channel, as in Crccca- 
geldd Cricklade) ; the interpretation has been sug- 
gested by Lade v. The word was admitted into 
Bailey’s and Johnson’s Diets., and has occasionally 
been used in literature. 

[1623 Lisle jElfric on O. N. Test. To Rdr. 34 How 
many learned men haue mistaken the name of a place neere 
Oxford called Creklade? as^ if it sauored of Greeke, when 
it is but old English, and signifies Ostium riuuli, a place 
where some Creeke or Hltle brooke doth lade or empty it 
selfe into a greater water.) 1706 Philups (ed. Kersey), 
Lada (in old Records), ..a tade, leading, or Course of 
Water. 2721-1800 Bailey, Lade, a Passage of Water, the 
Mouth of a River. 2865 Kingsley Herew. II. xi. 280 
Cotinglade . , seemingly a lade, leat, or canal through Cot- 
tenham Fen to the Westwater. 2873 H. Kingsley Oakskott 
xxri.^ 184 Every trickling tiny lade, every foaming brook, 
told its own story. 

Lade (I^*d), /ortf/. [?f. Lade si.] Aboard 
or rail fixed to the side of a cart or waggon to 
give greater width. 

2686 Lond.^ Gas. No. 2188/4 ILost . . a short turn Waggon, 
with two pair of Harness and a Cart Saddle, with Wheel 
Lades. 2847 in Halliwell. 1875 Blackmore yJ. 

III. V. 72 The vice-president’s cart was in the shed close 
by, and on the front lade sat Bonny. 

Dade v. Forms : i hladan, (ladan), 

3 {Orm.) ladenn, (4 Ibade, 6 laade, 7 laid), 
? 3 > 4 “ lade. Pa. t. 1 liidd, (puce gelildod), 3-4 
lode ; •weai 5- laded. Pa. pplc. i (se)hladen, 

4 i-Iade, 4-6 (8 Sc. pad.) lade, (6 ladden, Sc. 
ladiu) , 4-laden ; weak 5 ladyd, 6- laded. 
[Cora. Teut. str. vb. : OE. hladan \hl 6 d, ychladeti), 
corresp. to OFris. hlada, OS. hladan (Du. ladoi), 
ON. AlaSa (Sw. ladda) ; with consonant-ablaut the 
word appears in OHG. hladan (G. laden), Goth. 
i,af)hlapan-..-QrZe.\A. *hlap., hlati~ pre-Tent. 
*tJat-, parallel with *klad- in OSl. klasti to place. 
The general Tent, senses are those represented by 
branch I ; branch II is peculiar to Eng., hut OS. 
has the sense ‘ to put (liquor) into a vessel ’, as 
a particular application of a sense similar to 2 
below. Another derivative of the root is MHG. 


iimi uurucii, mass, muicituae u 1 ent. ^/uapa ; 1 
the OE. Aids booty, multitude, OLG. AUtha boot] 
this type seems to have coalesced with OTeu 
*llanpd. 

The pa._t. from 15th c. been conjugated weak, Th 
pa. pple. ts^stdl usually strong when used in the senses ( 
br^ch I ; m those of branch II it is now always weak.) 

I. To load. 

1 . irans. To put the cargo on board (a ship' 
Also (now Only in passive) to load (a vehicle, 
beast of burden). 

Beowulf (Z.) Sg6 Stebar jehleod. /Aid, 1897 l^a wtes 0 
Uaca hladen herew®dura, 23.. Coer de L 
*^00 Thrittene schypp>*s i-ladc with hyvys Of bees. Ihit 
2388 Another schyp was laden .. With an engyne hyghi 
Robynet. 2387 Trevisa Higden (RolIs\ IV. 297 A boot bs 
was so hevy lade wij> men folow^e hym bat it sank 
doun. « 2420 Hoccleve De Reg. Print. 983 To lade 
or iiil a oanye. 25x3 Douglas eEneis iii. vL 222 Ou 
keryalis howis ladis and prymys he With huge charge c 
siluir, 2535 CovERDALE Ezek. xii. 12 The chefest that i 
amongc you, shall lade bis shoulders in the darcke, and gc 
Ittm a\rayc, 161X Bible Gen. xlii, 26 They laded their asse 
uTlh the corpe. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. fo f s Our Ship 
we laden with the Harvest of every Climate. 2830 Scot 
iJexnonoU ix, A foreign ship richly laded with ^vines. 28s 
r^'i^zGnnnell £.r/».xxx>-i. (2856) 325 A sledge. .kept lade 
! 1 M Tennyson En. Ard. 817 He. 

Jielp d At lading and unlading the t:UI barkL 

person) with etc., (a tree 
branch) with fruit; to charge or fill abundantly 
Now only in pa. pple. laden, loaded, fraught 
hea^ly charged with, Also, to lade sip. 

2481 CKXi^^God/rey iv. 22 Whan he myght frmde ih 
nicssagcrs of Charlcmayn, he chafed and laded them all' 


with richesses of thorj-ent. 2484 — Chivahy 4 A tree wel 
laden and charged of fruyte. 2629 Capt. Sm^u Trav. 4- 
Adv. 9 With every man a bundle of sedge and bavins still 
throwne before them, so laded up the Lake, as [etc.). 2674 
Ray Collect. JVords, Hnsb. 130 Corn.. the earlier it is sown, 
czteris panbus, the better laden it is. 1693 f)RVDEN Ovid's 
Met. xm. A CIS 72 Than apples fairer, when the boughs they 
lade. 2820 Shelley Sensii. Plant m. 112 A northern whirl- 
wind ..Shook the boughs thus laden. 2847 Chr. 

North (1857) I. 231 Shores laden with all kinds of beauty. 
2849 Klxp^cwswSiluria iv. 67 These, .sandstones are laden 
with a profusion of fossils. 2865 Trollope Belton Est. xxiii. 
279 Her eyes were laden with tears. 2878 Huxley 
47 [The air) must have become laden with moisture. 

c. To burden, load oppressively; chiefly in 
immaterial sense. Now only (somewhat arch.) 
in pa. pple., burdened loith sin, sorrow, etc. 

2^8 Starkey England li. 28 Yf w'e be thys lade uyth 
ignorance, a 2553 Udall Royster D. m. ii. ( Arb.) 41 Doth 
not loue lade you ? is« Eden Decades It is not laivful 
for any to lade his neighbours waules with rafters. 2602 
Life T. Cromwell ii. iil 93 Lade him with irons. i 6 o 5 
Shaks. Ant. 4- CL v. ii. 123, I..do.confesse I haue Bene 
laden with like frailties. nifixS Raleigh Rem. (1644) 54 
To lade no one man with too much preferment. 2655 Cul- 
pepper & Cole Riverius xv. vi. 420 hliserable Woman- Kind 
is commonly laded with, .manifold Diseases, a 2656 Bp.Hall 
Breath, Devout Soul 168 Saviour, thy sinner is sufficiently 
laden, with the burden of his iniquities. 2724 Ramsay Health 
143 Phimos,who by his livid colour shews Him lade with vile 
diseases. 2842 Lane Arab, Nts. I. 90 Laden with the sin 
which they had committed. 

2. To put or place as a burden, freight, or cargo ; 
now only, to ship (goods) as cargo. 

Beowulf 2775 Him on bearm hlodon bunan and discas 
sylfes dome, a xooo Riddles iv. 65 (Gr.) Ic. . me [on] hiycg 
blade, \)xl ic habban sceal. a xooo Czdmon's Gen, 2901 (Gr.) 
Ongan faa ad hladan. a 1300 K. Horn 1409 Sion he dude 
lade, And lym therto he made. 2472 IVater/brd Arch, in soil: 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 309 From the porte that 
the saide marchandise is lade unto theporte of the said cilie. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynion xxviii. 580 Thenne fet he 
stones & morter in grete plente . . and I promyse you that 
reynawd laded more atones than xv. other dyde. 2542-3 
Act 34 4- 35 Hen. VIIJ, c. 9 § 3 No person. .shall enbote 
or lade . . anie wheate . . in anie picard. 1665 Land. Gaz. 
No. 16/2 A Legorn ship . . bound to Tunis ^vith moneys to 
lade Corn. 2799 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) III. 347 
He had his Vessel seized by the Genoese, when lading wine 
for our Fleet. 2800 Colquhoun Comm. Thames viii. 261 
It is inraossible to lade or deliver Cargoes. 2888 Brvce 
Amer.Commw. III. vi. cxiv. 641 The surplus products., 
must be laden on board the vessels, 
b. absol. or intr. 

ZX470 Henry Wallace jx. 704 Quhen thai off hay was 
ladand most bysse. x6xx Bible Neh. iv. 27 They that bare 
burdens, with those that laded. 2667 Dona. Caz. No. 202/x 
As many light ships come in the last evening Tyde to lade. 
272a E, Cooke Vcy. S. Sea 179 At this High-fand of Ari- 
quipa, is good anchoring, where Vessels use to lade. 2796 
Morse Avter. Geog. 1 . 450 A pier, .at which vessels lade 
and unlade. 

+ 3 . To lay a burden of (guilt) hX's.oabsol, 

>535 CovERDALF. Deut. x.xii. 8 Make a battlement aboute 
thy rofe, that thou lade not bloude vpon thine house yf eny 
man fall iherof. a 1542 Wyatt Poet. Wks. (1862) 196 Him 
seemeth that the shade Of his offence again his force assays 
By violent despair on him to lade. 
t 4 . To load or charge (a gun); also, to load 
(cartridges) in a gun. Obs. 

2633 T. Stafford Hib. m. viii. (i 8 ro) 5^ Going to 
lade her againe, their Gunner was slaine at his Peece. 2635 
Ld. Lindsey in Sir W, Monson Naval Tracts iii. (1704) 
335/1 To command the Gunners to laid Cartrages. 2690 
Mor. Ess. Present Times vii. 129 Cannon-like, \rill dis- 
charge but once till they are new Laden. 

H. To draw water. 

6. trans. To draw (water) ; to take up or remove 
(water or other fluids) from a river, a vessel, etc.> 
wth a ladle, scoop, or by similar means ; to bale. 

+ occas. with cogn. obj. (Now chiefly iechn. and 
diall) 

cgso Lindisf. Gasp. John iv. 7 Cuora uif of ( 5 $r byrij to 
ladanne [Rxishw. hladanne) uaeter. rxooo Ags. Cosp. John 
ii. 9 pa facnas so 5 lice wiston pe J>£et water hlodon. rxooo 
^LFRic Horn. II. 180 iEnne ealdne munuc wmterhladende. 
CX200 Ormin 14044 Gap. .and ladepp upp & berepp itt Till 
pallderrmann onn hmfedd. Ibid. 19313 We lodenn alle 
twinne ladd Off hiss godnessess welle. C2330 Arth. ^ 
Merl. 147s (Kolbing) pai. .pe water vp loden fao, A 1 way hi 
to & to. 2340 Ayenb, 178 Alsuo ase hit behouep ofte pet 
ssxp lhade ouNpet weter pet alneway gep in. cs^o Promp. 
Pary. 283/2 Ladyn or lay water, .vatilo. 0x450 Merlin 37 
Thei hadde a-wey the crlhe, and fonde the water, and dede 
it to laden oute. 2530 Palscr. 600/1, 1 laade water with a 
scoup or any other thyng out of a dytehe or pytte. a 2648 
Dicby Closet Open. (1677) 8 Then lade forth your liquor and 
set it a cooling. 2674 Ray Collect. Words, Smelting Silver 
114 It is laded out and cast into long square bars. 2725 
Bradley Fam. Diet, s.v. Brewery, "l^e first Wort.. must 
be pumped or laded off into one or more Coolers. 2784 
Twamixy Dairying To Jade off the \Vbey clear from 
Curd. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 585 By lading the glass out of 
one pot into another . , with copper ladles. 2842 J. Aiton 
Doinest. Eeon. 332 Out of this underbuck you must lade 
the ale-wort into the tun-tub. 
b. absol. or intr. 

2612-25 Bp. Hall Contempt., N. T. n. v, She did not 
think best to lade at the shallow channel, but runs rather 
to the well-head. 2623-26 W. Browne Brit. Past. i. v. 
(1772) I. 142 Or with their hats lade [for fish) in a hrooke. 
1742 Compl, Fam.-Piece i, vi. 279 You must gradually ladc 
out of the second Copper. 

1 6 . To empty by * lading Obs. 

^ 253* Du Wes intred. Fr, in Palsgr. 2020 WTian a man 
doth come to the great see for to lade [F. espuislr) iu 
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1593 SriAKS. 3 Hen. F/, in. ii. 130 Like one that chides 
the Sea . . Saying hee'le lade it dry. 1628 Bp. Hall Old 
Kelig. (1686) 73 We are not they who think to lade the sea 
with an egg-shell. 

■f 7 . iratis. Of a ship : To let in (water). Ohs. 
1412-20 Lydg. Chron.Troy i. iii. Theshyp..was so staunche 
it myht no water lade. 1530 Palsgr, 6oi/r, I lade, I take 
in water, as a shyp or bote that is nat staunched. ..This 
bote ladelh in ^vater a pace. 

8. Comb. The verb stem used in comb, with 
names of vessels used in lading, as lade~\hoiul^ 
’buchti -gallon (dial, gazvuj gom), \-mele [?ME. 
^Iele, bowl], -pail. 

1420 Tnv. in Line. Chapter Ace, Bk. A. 2. 30 If, 69', 
I ^ladebolle-.d^f, 1891 Hartland Gloss.^ *Lade’l>ucket, a 
small dipping-bucket, used in brewing, &c. ciS7S Bal- 
Pour*s Practicks (1754) 234 The air sail haue . . the best 
brewing leid, the mask fat, with tub, barrellis, and *laid- 
gallon. 1881 Leicester Gloss.^ .. any vessel 

for lading out liquid. 1847 Halliwell, *Laae-gom^ a pail 
with a long handle to lade water out with. Derb. Also 
called a lade-pail. 1579 in W. H. Turner Select. Pec. 
Oxford 401 Bruers measures, as barrells, kilderkins, firkins, 
runletts, *lademeales, gallons. 1558 Ludlato C/mrchw. 
Acc. (Camden) 87 Paid for a vesselle and a *Iad payle to 
putt in IjTne. 2886 Elworthy IF. Somerset li'brd-ok.j Laic 
.Alate-pail (or lade-pail) is coinmonly used for dipping 
hot water from a copper, or for making cider, 

Iiade, Sc. and north, form of Load sh. 
Iiadeborde : see Lakboakd. 
tlia’ded,///. <2. [f.L^vDEt;. - i-*ed 1 .] = Laden, 

1630 Drayton Descr. Elysium 3 Pomegranates .. Their 
laded branches bow. 1697 Dryden Vire. Georg. 11. 752 The 
faded Boughs their Fnitcs in Autumn bear. 1708 Rkade 
Islattd Col. Pec. (1859) IV. 58 Very few of the enemy’s 
privateers, .will, .outsail one of our laded vessels. 
t 3 ^a'del. Obs. rare — ^. [f. lade Lode sb. + 
-Kh 1 .j ? A little path, by-path. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love 1. iii. (Skeat) 1 . 42 By smale 
pathes, that swyne and hogges hadden made, as lanes with 
ladels their maste to seche. 

Ziadeu ( 1 ^'d’n), v. Also 6 Sc. ladin, ladne, 
laiden, 7 laidin. [f. Lade v, + -en j but perh, 
partly a Sc. var. of Lo.U)EN t/.] irans. sLade v. 

1514 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 80 The ., gudis that 
happinnis to be input and ladnyt in the samyn schippis. 
XS31 Ibid. 142 The losing and laidnyng of schippis. 
*579 Monday in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 131 Euco’ prisoner 
being most grieuously ladened with yrons on their legges, 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 356 To ladne him 
with deceitful leisingis, criminable crymes, and tatles vnttue. 
i6oy Walkincton Opt, Glass 147 Trees . . ladened with . . 
fruits. 1653 GAULE^/rt^iM^rowL 303 They..used him with all 
curtesie, and ladened him tvith gifts, 1746 \V. Horsley 
Pool (1748) II. No. 63. 94 Let each Mule carry his o\vn 
Burthen, and not laden him further. 2808-28 Jamieson, 
Ladenin time, the time of laying in winter provisions. 1883 
Mrs. C. L. Pirkis Lad^ Lcroelcue I. i. 19 He ladened him- 
self obedientW tvith Edie’s belongings. 2890 Cushing Bull 
V tic Thorn il. xiii. 243 The air was ladened tvith the fra« 
grance of jasmine. 

Ijaden (U^'d’n), ppu a. [str. pa. pple. of Lade 
V.] Burdened, loaded, weighed down (lit. and 
^g.). Often in comb, mth sbs., as sorrow-laden ; 
also Heavy-laden. 

_ 2 S 9 S Maynarde Brake's Vcy. (Hakl. Soc.) 3 A man enter- 
ing into matters with so laden a foote, that the other’s meat 
would be eaten before his spit could come to the fire. 1^3 
Dryden Ovid's Met, xni. Acis 118 The laden boughs for 
you alone shall bear. <2x790 T. Warton Eclog. iii. 94 
Where ,, dust’ ring nuts their laden branches bend. 2830 
Robertson Serm. Ser. in. v. 70 The better .. impulses of a 
laden spirit. ^ 2867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk., Laden, the 
state of a ship when charged with materials equal to her 
capacity. x8M Lynch Rizmlet clxii. ii. Now mount the 
laden clouds, Now flames the darkening sky. 2897 Daily 
Nezvs 13 Sept, 7/1 The laden trains start hence. 

Xiaden, obs. form of Latten, brass. 

3 jader (I^**d9j), "iObs. [f. Lade v. + -eeL] 
One who lades ; esp, one who freights a ship. 

*542-3 Act Si ^ 35 Hen. VI 1 1 , c. 9 § 3 The said owner or 
lader of the said picard bote or other vesseL 1352 Act 5 ^ 
6 Edzv. VI, c. 14 § 7 The Buying of any Corn. .by any such 
Badger, Lader, Kidder or Carrier. 1626 Impeachm. Die. 
Bnckhnt. (Camden) 42 The name of the lader of the fore- 
said_ hides. 1697 View Penal Laws 9 A Lader of Corn or 
Grain. 2755 Magens Insurances I. .^4 The Goods, .appear 
to have been .. restored to the blasters of the Ships in 
which they were laden ; and, by the Customs of the Sea, the 
Master is in the Place of the Lader, and answerable to him. 
Lade Sterne, obs. form of Lodestab. 
La-di’dai (ladida*). slang. [Onomatoposic, in 
ridicule of *• swell ’ modes of utterance. Cf. 
Haw-haw.] A derisive term for one who affects 
gentility ; a * swell *. Also attrib, or adj. = Labdy- 
DABDY. 

C1883 in Atkin House Scraps (1887) 166 The young ’un 
goes to music-halls And does the la-di-da. 1893 Gunter 
Baron Monies in. viii. 77 That French brother of his, Frank, 
11 la-de-da. 2895 IVesim. Gas. 31 Jan. 3/2 , 1 may 

tell you we are all homely girls. We don’t want any la-di-da 
members. 

tLa'died, a. Obs. rare-K [f. Lady sb. -h 
-ED.] Lady-like ; soft, gentle. 

1628 Feltham Resolves ii. (i.] viii. 20 Sores are not to bee 
anguish’t with a nisticke pressure ; but gently streaked with 
a Ladyed hand. 

Ladify : see Ladyfy. 

Ladin, obs. Sc, f. Laden v. ; obs. Sc. pa, pple. 
of Lade v. 

Lading (1? ^-dig), vbl. sb. [f. Lade v. + -inq 1.] 


1 . The^ action of the verb Lade ; the loading of 
a ship with its cargo ; the hailing or ladling out of 
water, etc. Bill of lading (see Bill shP‘ 10). 

1300 Gahuapf Arch, in loM Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
V. 39* In lading and discharding of his goodes. .into forayn 
realmis. i66x Feltham Resolves, Lusoria xxxv. (1677) 32 
Must we haue fire^ still glowing under us, Only that we 
with constant Lading may Keep our selues cool? 2743 
Loud, ^ Country Bresv. 11. (ed. 2) X2i Where the Water is 
put over by the Hand-bowl, or what is called Lading over. 
1839 Ure Diet. Arts 589 The transfer of the glass into the 
cuvettes, is called lading. 

2 . concr. That with which a ship is laded; freight, 
cargo. -j-Also transf (see quots. i6n, 1621). 

2326 Tindale^ Acis xxvii. 20 Sjts, I pcrceave that thys 
vyage wilbe with hurte and domage, not off the ladynge 
and shippe only: but also off oure lyues. 2622 Cotgr., 
Prendre son sel, to swill, quaffe, caroose ; to take in his 
lading, or his liquor, to the full. 2621 Molle Camerar. 
Liv. Libr. y. xiii. 369 Drunkards . . when they haue their 
lading of wine. 1669 Narborouch Jrtil. in Acc. Sev. Late 
Voy. i. (1694) 7 With much ado I got off a boats lading of 
Water. 2670 (1711) 01, I was bound for China, and. . 
had rich Lading for that ^untry. 2709 Lend, Gas. No. 
4598/4 Two Ships lading of.. Russia Rhine Hemp. 2834 

H, hliLLER Scenes Leg, xxi. (1857) 303 A small sloop . . 
entered the frith, to take in a lading of meal.. 2836 W. 
Irving Astoria II, 169 The crews were saved, but much of 
the lading was lost or damaged. 2870 Morris Earthly 
Par. HI. IV. 184 A lading of great rarities. 

Jig, 1830 Tennyson In Mem. xxv. When mighty Love 
would cleave in tUTiin The lading of a single pain. 

't' 3 . A place where cargoes are laded, Obs. 

2394 Nordcn spec, Brit., Esse.v (Chmden) 20 It is in- 
uironed with creekes, which leade to certayne ladinges, as 
to Landymer lading, .wher they take in wood. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as lading-can (rf/Vz/.), \giny 
hole, utensil^ well. 

2886 Cheshire Gloss., Lading can, a small tin can, con- 
taining two or three quarts, used for taking hot water out 
ofa boiler. (Common m the north midlands and Yorkshire.] 
1497 Nav. Ace. Hen, VII (1806) 203 ’Lading gynne..j. 
Ibid. 104 Lading gynnes iij. 2839 Ure Diet. Arts 
589 Glass-making, In this operation [‘lading’] ladles of 
wrought iron are employed, which are plunged into the pots 
through the upper openings or ’lading holes. 2872 Hard- 
wick Trad. Lane. 189 The only “lading or baling utensil 
employed by the miserable sinner should be a Hmpet sbelL 
17^ Johnson Let. to Mrs. 7 Vlnr/<p 24 Aug., The “lading- 
well in this ill-fated George Lane lies shamefully neglected. 

Ladiship, variant of Ladyship. 

Iiadiaman, variant of Lodesman. 

Da'dMtt. [f. Lad si. + -kin.] A young lad. 
2642 H. More Song 0/ Souls, w. xxxi, Tharrhon that 
young ladkin hight, 

Iiadle (le‘’d’i), sb. Forms: i-2 hlcedel, 3 
ladele, 4-5 lade] , 5 laddil, ladill, ladyl, ladyll(e, 
5-7 ladell(e, 6 ladll, 7 ladul, 5- ladle. [OE. 
hlsedel, f. hladan Lade v. : see -Et.] 

1 . A large spoon with a long handle and cup- 
shaped bowl, used chiefly for lading liquids. 

a xooo OE. Gloss, in Haupt's Zeiiscltrf/t IX. 4x8 Anilia, 
mid hlasdele. a xxoo Ocrefa in Anglia{iZB6) IX. 264 Cytel, 
hla:del, pannan. ^2290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 187/94 Sethjie 
salt heo nome And Mid ladeles on is wondene it casten. 
2377 Langl. P. pi. B. XIX. 274 A ladel bugge with a Jonge 
stele, That cast for to kepe a crokke to saue the fatte ' 
abouen,^ c 2386 Chaucer Kntls T, 1162 The cook yscalded, 1 
foral his longe ladel. c\^o Profnp. Parv. 283/2 Ladylle, 
pot spone, concus. 1468-9 Durluxm Acc. Rolls (Surtees) I, 
92, 2 laddils et i scomer de cupro pro coquina, 23d. 2590 
Spenser E , Q . 11, vii. 36 Some stird the molten owre with 
ladles great. 2602 Plat Delighies for Ladies Recipe IiV, 
You must haue a fine brason ladle to let run the sugar 
vppon the seedes. 2680 Exper. Prodttc.Chym. Princ. 

I. IV. 48 The materials of Glass., having been. .kept long in 
flision, the mixture casts up the superfluous salt, which the 
work-men take off with Ladles, c 2718 Prior Ladle 135 A ladle 
for our silver dish I5 what I want. 1744 Berkeley Let, Tar 
JVater§ 2 Wks, 1872 III. 462 Stir with a wooden ladle, 
or flat stick. 2773 Land. Chron. 7 Sept 248/3 Punch ladles. 
2844 Mem. Babylonian P'cess II. 54 Jaffa contains some 
fine marble fountains, to which ladlesareattached by chains, 
for the convenience of the stranger who is athirst. 1W7 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Paying-ladle, an iron ladle with 
a long channelled spout opposite to the handle; it is used 
to pour melted pitch into the seams. 2B9S Daily News 
22 Sept, 3/s An egg-and-ladle race, 

2 . In various technical applications. 

a. Gunttery, * An instrument for charging with 
loose powder; formed of a cylindrical sheet of 
copper-tube fitted to the end of a long staff' (Smyth 
SailoVs IVord-bk, 1867), Also a similar instru- 
ment for removing the shot from a cannon. 

2497 Nav. Acc, Hen. VII (2896) 8$ Charging ladells . . ii, 
Rammers. .ij. 26*2 R, Hawkins F<y,3’.J'tfa(i847)i8s\ye 
..could not avoydihe danger, to charge and discharge wdth 
the ladell, especially in so hotle a fight. 2627 C^apt. Smith 
Seaman's Gram. viii. 34 The Master Gunner hath the 
charge of the ordnance, and shot, powder, match, ladles [etc.]. 
2769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) l^b. Cannon are 
charged, .with an instrument, .termed a ladle. 2832 Douglas 
Nav. Gunnery (ed. 3) 518 To practise with the Eprouvette, 
charge it with a small quantity of loose powder, by means 
of a ladle. 

b. Founding. A pan with a handle, to . hold 
molten metal for pouring. Also in Glass-making, 
a similar instrument used to convey molten glass 
from the pot to the cuvette. 

2483 Cath. Angl. -206/2 A Ladylle for yett^Tige,y;/r«?rf«//L 
1495 Nav, Acc. Hen. VJI 195 Ladylles of iron to j 

melt lede. 2823 P. Nicholson Pract, Build. 404 Ladles are 
of three or four different sizes, and are used for melting the j 


solder. 2839 [see Lading 4]. 1882 Raymond 
,Gloss,, Ladle, a ve.ssel into which molten metal is conveyed 
from the furnace or crucible, and from which it is poured 
into the moulds. 

•i" 3 . Applied to the cap of an acorn. Obs. 

2599 A M. tr. Galelhouer's Bk. Physicke 172/1 Take of 
the best Aquavitas a quarte..and Akome dishes or Ladles. 

4 . One of the float-boards of a water-wheel. 

1621 CoTGR., Anhes, the short boordes which are set into 
th’ outside of a water-mills wheele ; we call them, ladles, or 
aue-boords. 2673-4 Grew Anat. Plants m. viL § 6* (1682) 
238 The Ladles and soles of a Mill-wheel are always made 
of Elm. 1732 Beichton in Phil. Trans, XXXVII. ii The 
Ladles or Paddles 14 Foot long. 1875 in Knight Meek. 
i*6. Sc. * A bnrghal duty charged on grain, meal, 
and flour, brought to market for sale; also, the 
proceeds or income obtained from that duty 
Also, 'The dish or vessel used as the measure in 
exacting this duty' (Jam. Suppl.). Ohs. 

*574 Burgh Rec. Glaszcnv (1B76) I. 14 The casualiteis of 
the mercat callit the Ladill is sett to Robert Millare, mele- 
man, quhill Whitsone tysday nixtocum. 

6. attrib. and Comb,, as ladle-staff, -washer ; ladle- 
shaped adj.; ladle-board = Ladle 4; ladle-dues 
Sc. (see sense 5) ; ladle-furnace, a gas furnace 
in which the metal to be melted is contained in 
a ladle; ladle-man, t(<z) (see quot. 1750); (^) 
a workman who uses a ladle (sense 2 b) ; ladle- 
shell {local U. S.), a name for certain large shells 
{Fulgnr, Sycoiypns, etc.), which are or may be used 
as ladles in baling out boats, etc. {Ceitt. Diet.) ; 
ladle-wood Bot., the wood of a S. African tree 
{Cassine ColpoonS, used for carving (Treas. Bot, 
1866). 

2744 Desaculiers ExPer. Philos. II. 92 Therefore the 
“Ladle-Board is .struck by twice the JIatter. 2793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 297 To knock off the Floats or Ladle-boards 
from the wheels. 2833 Glynn Power JVaier App. 148 The 
floats or ladle-boards. 1832-33 IVhistlc-Bittkie (Scot. Songs) 
Ser. 11. 220 note. Farmer of “ladle-dues. x88o Cooley'j Cycl. 
Pract. Receipts (ed. 6) I. 772 “Ladle furnace. This takes 
ladles up to 6^ inches diameter, and will melt 6 to 8 lbs. of 
zinc in about 15 minutes. 2730 \V. Ellis Mod. Hushandm. 
in. I. 1B4 An Insect seldom, or never, misses attacking 
our green Cherries with so much Diligence and Fury, as 
to spoil great Numbers of them, by eating into their very 
Stone; and, because of this hollow Operation, we call 
them *Ladlemcn, or the Green Fly, or Bug. 2884 St, 
JamePs Gaz. 23 June 11/2 Thomas Green, a ladleman .. 
was fearfully scafded all over the body. 2883 Census In- 
structions 93 Bessemer Steel Manufacture .. Ladle Man. 
2877 RAYifOND Statist. Mines 4- Mining 384 [The clay] is 
beaten in with a “Jadle-shaped instrument attached to a long 
handle. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. 68 Put the Ladle 
home to the Chamber stedily holding your Thumb upon the 
upper part of the “Ladle-staff. 2470-83 Malory ./4r/««rvir. 

V. 219 what arte thou but a luske and a tomer of broches 
and a “ladyl wessber. 

]^adle (l^^’d'l), V. [f. Ladle trans. a. To 
fit up (a water-mill) with ladle-boards, b. To lift 
out with a ladle. Also with out. 

2525 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 55 Ladillyng 
of myll, makyng of the flodde yates. c 1532 Du \le.sIntrod. 
Fr. in Palsgr. 945 To ladle, espuiser. 2858 Litton fVhat 
Will He do i. iv, Vance ladled out the toddy. 

transf. 2873 G. G Davies Mount. <5- Mere xiii. 102 
Insinuate your fingers softly under him and ladle him out. 
Xadlef^ (l^i-d’lful). [f. Ladle sb. -t- -ful 2.] 
As much as fills a ladle. 

c 2430 Two Cookery-bks. 8 ]>an caste a ladel-ful, or more 
op Jasse, of boter ber-to. 2389 R. Harvey PL Perc. A ij b. 
The first ladlefull had a stnacke as soft as pap. 1700 
Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 900 The. .Cook,. cast a Ladle-full 
of Boiling Water in his Face. 2727 Swift Wonder of all 
IF. Wks. 175511. n. 56 He4akesapotofscaldingoyland 
throws it by great ladlesfuU directly at the ladies. 1872 
C. Gibbon Lack of Cold vi. He raised the ladlefu! of the 
liquid and allowed its contents to drip into the glass. 

Sadler (I^i’dlsi). [f- Ladle z;. -j-'ErL] 

1. (Dne who ladles. 

2875 Whyte I^Ielville Kaierfelto i. (1876) 4 ‘A fine!’ 
objected the punch-ladler, judicially. 2885 Census Instruc- 
tions 89 Rolled Plate Glass Making ; Ladler. 

2 . Sc. * The customer of the ladle in the gram 
market ’ (Jam. SnppH). 

2643 Burgh Rec. Glasgow (t88i) II. 57 It is Jo be remem- 
bred that the ladlearis hes receaylt seavine ladils. 2644 Ibid. 

71 The ladillars hes gottin seavin ladils. 

]^a’^ike, [f. Lad i-f - like.] Resembling 

a lad ; in qnots. t churlish, unlcnightly (cf. Lad 1 1). 

X4S0-70 Golagros ti' Gaw, 95 Yhit ar thj latis vnlufsum and 
ladlike. Ibid/ 160 He was ladUke of laitis. 

Xiadiie, obs. Sc. form of Laden v. 

Xiadner, var. Lardiner Obs. 

Ladrone. Also 8 Sc. ladren, laydron, la- 
therin, 7, 9 ladron, 9 lath.(e)roii. [a. early OF. 
ladron (see Larodn) ;-L. lairdn-jm robber. In 
mod. use ad. Sp. ladron L. latron-eml] 

L Sc. (Stressed la'dron.) Used as a vague term ot 
reproach ; Rogue, blackguard. v tt r 

a2SS7 Lyndesay in Pinkerton's 
Quhairhesthowbene.fals ladrone lown? *7 ®^^ _ •j-l. 

Collect. Poems i. iiBut w^ 

Laydron caught me hy theThraple. *7*® 

A-.vA T.v vv Whisht, ladren. 2789 H. Davidson .i/a- 


Kirk Gr. in. xv. Whisht, ladren. 

■' i3xx GaltW««. Parish «iv. X59 She. would not 
let me., mess or mell with the lathron hisses of the cbchM. 
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2 . (ladw'i'n.) Used crcas» in books on Spain or 
Spanish America for : A highwa>’man. Also 
(see quot. 1867). 

[x6r6 Shirley Brothers v. iii. (1652) 62 Fed. I am b€Come 
the talk Of every Picaro and Ladron.} 1832 W. Irvikc 
Alhambra I. 17 With the protection of our redoubtable 
Squire, Sancho, we were not afraid of all the ladrones of 
Andalusia, 2851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, ix. 74 There 
are other ladrones besides the Indians. 1867 S.uyth Sailor's 
IVord-bk.y Ladrone skip, literally a pirate, but it is the 
usual epithet applied by the Chinese to a man-of*\var. 2883 
Ld. Saltous Scraps I. ii. 189 They would have been bold 
ladrones that molested any travellers conducted by him. • 
tLa'dry. Sc, Obs. [a. lit. leprosy, 

f. iadre (see Lazak).] Impnre discour^, 

14.. Houf Good Wife taught Dau. 86 in Barbour's 
Bruce, Thoill thaim nocht rage with rybaldry, Na mengill 
lhame with neuir viih ladry. a 2491 Priests of PehUs 17 Thay 
lufit nocht with ladry, nor with lown, Nor with trumpours to 
-travel throw the town, a 2500 Ratis Raving m. 184 Luf 
nocht raginge na rebaldry, Na our loud lauchtjT na ladry, 
For maner makis man of v^our. 

Ea'd’s love. dial. [Cf. Bot’s iove.] The 
Southern-wood {Arteniisia AbrotanunC). 
a 1823 FoRBvfVr. E. Anglin, Lad's-lcrnCi the herb southern- 
wood. 1827 CLAKE.y//r//;. Cn/. 58 Sprigs of lad's-love. 1831 
Mavijew Land. Labour I. 137 Southernwood {called ‘ lad's 
love’ or * old man ' by some). 2884 J. Hatton in HarfeEs 
Mag. July 234/2 Roses, and ‘ lad’s-love or ‘old-man 
Ijady(l?'di),jJ. Forms: i lilsefdise, hlEefdf, 
hl&f-, h-ldfdi'se, Northnmh. hlfifdfa, Mercian 
hlfifdiB, 2-4 lofdi, 3 Isefdi, Isevedi, laf(e)di(e, 
lafvedi, leafdi, leivedi, leofdi, lavede, Orm. 
laEfdis, 3-4 lavedi, levedi, -y, 4 laidi, -y, laveda, 
laydy, lady, lefdye, lavdi, -y, levadie, levidi, 
Ihevedi, -y, livedi, 4-5 lavady, lafdy, lade, 4-7 
ladi(e, -ye, (;>/. ladise), 6, 9 Sc. leddy, 9 arch. 
ladye, 4- lady. [OK. hl^fdi^e wk. fern . ; f. hldf 
bread. Loaf - h root dig- to knead : see Dough. 

Like the corresponding masc. designation hl^ord. Lord, 
the word is not found outside Eng. (the Icel. lafdi is adopted 
from ME.). The etj’m. above stated is not very plausible 
with regard to sense ; but the attempts to explain hli/dtze 
as a derii*. of hld/ord are unsatisfactory : the fern, suffix 
in OE. is dc^e, not dge, and the umlaut in the first syllable 
is diflicuU to e.xplain on this supposition.^ 

The OE. z, being regularly shortened in ME. before two 
consonants, yielded regularly 4 and < according to dialect, 
llie LIE. llfdi, Ifvdi, is represented by Sc. leddv. The 
other form l&tdi became lavedi (3 syllables), and 

by regular development lavedi', afterwards the e became 
silent and the v was droned? hence the mod.Eng. form. 
The cenitive sing. (OE. hld/dlgan) became by regular 

f ihonetic change in ME. coincident in form with the nom, ; 
lence certain syntactical combs, have the appearance of 
proper compounds, as ladydird, Lady-day, Lady-chapel.} 
I. As a designatioo for a woman. 

1 1 . A mistress in relation to servants or slaves j 
the female head of a household. Obs. 

The x8th c. instances in brackets seem to represent a re^ 
development of this sense from sense 6 a. 

<•825 I'^esp. Psalter cxxiiii]. 2 Swe swe egan mcnenes hon- 
dum )jlafdian hire, a looo Laws 0/ Penitents ii. § 4 in 
Thorpe Ane. Laws II. 184 gif hwylc wif .. hire wifman 
swingS & heo hurh swingle wyrS dead . . feste seo hlxf* 
di^e .vii. gear, a ixoo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 310/26 
Maierfaviilias, hiredes moder oSffe hlxfdije. a zz2$Aner. 
R, 4 Ant riwle nis bule vorto scrui be o5er. pe o5er is 
a.^e lefdi : pcos is ase puften. c 2250 Gen. 4* £x. 967 ForS 
siden ehe bi abram slep, Of hire leuedt nam ^he no kep. 
2382 WYCLiF Ps. cxxiili]. 2 .As the ejen of the hondmaide, 
in the hondls of hir ladi. ^ — Prav. xxx. 23 Bi an hand 
wommai), whan she were elr of hir ladi. [2728 Freethinker 
No 17. 116 Her Maid .. lisps out to me that her Lady is 
pone to Bed. a 2745 Swift Direct. Servants iii. (1745) 50 
When you are sent on a Message, deliver it in your own 
Words, .not in the Words of your Master or Lady.] 

2 . A woman who rules over subjects, or to whom 
obedience or feudal homage is due ; the feminine 
designation corresponding to lord. Now poet, or 
rhetorical, exc. in lady of the manor, + In OE. used 
spec, (instead of avin, Queb*v) as the title of the con- 
sort of the king of Wessex (afterwards of England), 
a 2000 O. E. Chron. an. 918 Her iESeinxd forSferde 
Myrccna hlxfdige. 2038-44 Charter of AElfivine in Kemble 
Cod. Dill. IV. 76 Eadweard cingc and /Elfgyfu seo hlef- 
di^c, and Radsise arcebi.sceop. r* 2205 Lay. 6310 Bruttes 
nemnede pa lajcn after par lafuedi. 1382 Wyci.if Isa. 
xlvii. 7 'rhou agreggedist the 50c grclli, and seidesi, In to 
cuermor 1 shal ben a ladi. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
IV. 129 pc lasle lady of Cartage hadde rijt suche a manere 
ende as Dydo he firsie lady hadde. CX450 Merlin 362 
‘ And aho \ quod she, * 1 am lady of the reame eleped the 
londe sustcyne ‘. 2482 Caxton Myn'. n. ii. 65 Asia the 
prete. .t.nkeih the name of .a quene ih.at 5omt>*me was lady of 
this reg>*on and was callid Asia. 2562 WiN5irr Cert, Trac- 
tates 1. Wks. i 833 I. 10 Wc suspect noent loure gentle 
liumaniiie, .. to be ofTcndit with st* xour pure anls, boi our 
Soucranc Ladyis fre liegis. 2590 Spekser F . Q . i, Introd. 
4 Great I..adic of the greatest Isle. ^1630 Risdon Sur :\ 
Dr.'on 5 43 (iSio) 50 Beatrix dc Yallibus \ras l.idy of this 
land. 1633 .Miltos Arcades 205 Bring j*our Flocks, and 
live with us, Here ye shall have greater grace, To scrv’c the 
I.ady of this place. 27x1 Act 9 elnne in Lend. Gas. 
No. 4870/1 Any Lord or Lady of a Llanor miglit appoint 
several (j-sme-kcepers. 2832 Tenstson Dream Fair Wont. 
97 No marvel, sovereign lady : in fair field Myself for such 
n face bad I’oJdJy died. 

f b. trcinsf Obs. 

a 2*15 Ancr . R , 276 pel flcSchs ivolde avvili{»en ft bicomcn 
to ful itowen louward hire lefdi.^if hit ncre ibeaten. 2382 
Wycuf / sa . xlvii. 5 llioa shall no more be clepid the 


ladi ofreumes [26x2 the Ladie of klngdomes). 1565 Cooper 
Thesaurus s, v. Auspex, Musa auspice, ladie of learn* 
yng beyng our guide. 2587 Golding De Morjiay^ xvi. 265 
This Spirit of ours .. was free of it selfe, and Ladie of- the 
bodie, and therefore could not recejnie her first corruption 
from the bodie. 1592 Sparry tr. Caitan's Geomancie Bab, 
By the influence of the Sunne she [the Eagle) hath a raar- 
ueilous properly, which is, to be I^dy of all other birdes. 
2602 R. Johnson Kingd.fy Comnrw. (1603) 207 Rome, once 
the Lady of the world, a 1610 Healey Epictetus (1636) 
79 Beware that thou hurt not thy mindc, the Lady of thy 
worker, and thine actions govemesse. 

c. A woman who is the. object of chivalrous 
devotion; a mislress, ‘lady-love*. 

C2374 Chaucer Troylus i. 8x1 Many a man hath love ful 
dere y-bought, Twenty winter that his lady iviste, That 
never yet his lady mouth he kiste. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xviii. (Percy Soc.) 83 You are my lady, you are mymasteres, 
Whome I shall serve with all my gentylnes. a 2547 Surrey 
in TotteVs Mtsc. (Arb.) 20 A praise of his loue : wherein he 
reproueth them that conipare their Ladies with his. 2588 
Shaks. L. L. L. V. ii. 436. 2633 T. James Voy. 72 This 
euening being May euen ; we. .Uiose Ladies, and did cere- 
moniously weare their names in our Caps. 1867 Tennyson 
Windenv iso Never a line from my lady yet I Is it ay or 
no ? <z 1882 Rossetti House of Life viii, Lly lady only loves 
the heart of Love, 

3 . spec. The Virgin Mary. (Usually Our Lady 
= L. Domina Nostra, and equivalents in all mod. 
European langs.) \ Our Lady* s bands \ pregnancy. 

<2900 CWEWULF Crist 284 Cristes pejnas ewepatJ ond 
singaS paet pu sle himfdixe haljum roeahtum wuldor- 
weorudes. C217S Lamb. Horn. 17 He wes iboren of ure 
lefdi Zeinte Marie, cssoa Trin.Cc 2 L Ham, j6r Matdena 
matde and heuene quen and englene lafdi. c 2200 Ormin 
2127 Ure deore la^di; wass Purrh Drihhten nemmnedd 
Marje. c 2325 hfetr. Horn. 160 like day deuotely Herd 
Scho messe of our Lefdye. £24x0 "Lovt: Bouavent. Mirr. 
ii. 28 (Gibbs MS.) pan come pei forj^rmore to pe house of 
cure lady cosyn Elizabeth. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. 
(156S) II. 761 By Gods blessed Ladie (that w'as euer his 
othe). 2553 Becon Reliques of Rome (*563) 233* Ye shall 
also praye . .for the women that bene in our Ladyes bandes 
and with childe. a 2555 Articles imputed to Latimer in 
Foxe y). 4* /!/. (1563) 1309/2 No doubt our lady was, through 
the goodnes of God, a good & a gratious creature, 2592 
Shaks. Rom. y yul. ir. v. 63 O Gods Lady deare, Are yow 
so hot? marrie come vp I trow. 1797 LIrs. Radcliffe 
Italian x\. On the morning of our hign festival, our Lady’s 
day, it is usual for such as devote themselves to heaven to 
receive the veil. 1832 Tennyson Mariana iii, Low on her 
knees herself she cast, Before Our Lady murmur’d she. 

f b- Our, the Lady in March, or Lent : the 
Annunciation, Mar. 25. Our Lady in Harvest \ 
the Assumption, Aug. 15. Our Lady in December : 
the Conception, Dec. 8. (See Lady-day.) 

c 1297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 9080 Vr Icuedy \v.rr. leuedi dai, 
lefdi day) in decembre. Dialogues (E.E.T.S.) 

28/21 Our ladye in marche. Ibid. 28/23 Our lady in heruest, 
2608 Acc. Bk, W. Wray in Antiquaty'XXXll. 213 A great 
frost from Martinmas till almost y« I^dy in lent. 

•p c. An image of the Virgin Mary, Obs. 

2563 Homilies ii. Agst. Idolatry Jii. (1850) 225 Christo- 
phers, Ladies, and Mary Magdalenes, and other Saints. 
x5o6 Arraignm. late Traitors D i b, Their IPapisls') kiss- 
ing of babies, their kneeling to wedden Ladies. 

4 , A woman of superior position in society, or to 
whom such a position is conventionally or by cour- 
tesy attributed. Originally, the word connoted a 
degree equal to that expressed by lord ; but it was 
(like its synonyms in all European langs.) early 
widened in application, while the corresponding 
masc, term retained its restricted comprehension. 
In mod. use lady is the recognized fern, analogue of 
gentleman, .and is applied to all women above a 
loosel3'-defined and variable, but usually not very 
elevated standard of social position. Often used(rjy>. 
in ‘ this lady*) as a more courteous synonym for 

* woman without reference to the status of the per- 
son spoken of. See also Fine lady, Young lady. 

As_ the traditional association of lady with lord still 
.survives, the former is a title of ostensibly higher dignity 
than gentleman. Hence, and not directly as the result of 
the sentiment of gallanlrj'i the cuslomarj' order of words in 

* ladies and gentlemen *. 

jcxaos Lay. 24715 AUc pa lafdies leoneden 5eond walles to 
bihalden pa dujoSen. e 2230 Hall Meid. 9 Aske pes ewenes, 
pes riche cuntasses, pes modie lafdis. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
3280 Mony was pe vajTe leuedi pat icomc was per to. 1340 
Ayenb. 2x5 pc greate Ihordcs and pe greale Iheuedycs. 
r x3So Wilt. Palente 2968 Whan J^t Toveli ladi hade 
listened his wordcs. .for loyc schc wept. 1377 Lancl. P, PI, 
B. xviii. 31J Ylyke a lusarde with a lady visage. rx386 
Chaucer Kut.’s T. 80S A companyc of ladies .. clad in 
clothes bkikc. 2486 Bk. St. Albans F vj, A Beuy of Ladies. 
2526 Pil^. Perf. (W. dc W. 1531) 268 Labourj-ng & 
serujTig for these two ladyes, Lyra & Rachel, e 2560 
(S. T. S.) vi. 27 A lord to lufc a silly Lass, 

A iMdy als, for luf. to lak Ane propir p.agc. 2588 Shaks. 
Z,. A. Z.. II. i. 2^2 What I.3dy is that same ? 1589 Putten- 
HAM Eng. Pceste iii. xxi\'.(Arb.) 296 For I.adies and women ' 
to wcepe .. it is nothing vncomcly. 26x1 B£AU.m. & Fl. 

l^*rn. Pestle iii, iv, To punisn all the sad enormities 
T- committed against ladies cent. 1664 E\xlyn 
An/. Hori, m Syh^a, etc. (1729) 190 Keep .your Wall and 
Pahradc-Trecs. .sharp’d like a Lady’s Fan. 2^4 Dryden 
^ u ^ Country Lip may liave the Velvet 

touch, Tho She % no Lady. >»ou may think her such. 2702 
Apmsos Dial. Medals I SVks. X7ss 1 . 43S Wc find too on 
Medals the rcpresentaiionsofI.adics that have given occasion 
to whole volumes on the account only of a lace. 2768-74 
Tuckf.u Z/. Hat. (1834) I. 246 This is giving the ladies' 
reason, It is so because it is*. Retired Cat 3Z 


Linen .. such as merchants introduce From Jndia, for the 
ladies* use. 1807-S W. Irving Salmag. xviii. (i860) 414 It 
appears to be an established maxim . . that a lady loses her 
dignity when she condescends to be useful.^ 1886 INIiss 
Mulock A'. Arthur}, ii Poor lady! .. But if she were a 
real ladj'she would never be an opera-singer. •i888//rt^rr*f 
Pfag. Nov. 060/1 She was born, in Our familiar phrase, a 
lady, and..tnroughout a long life, she was surrounded with 
perfect ease of circumstance. 

•b. vocaiively. {ci) In the singular, now confined 
to poetic or rhetorical use. {b) In plural, the 
ordinarj' term of oral address to a number of 
women, without reference to their rank; corre- 
sponding to ‘ Madam* in the singular. 

The uneducated, esp. in London, still often use ‘Lady* 
in the sing, as a term of address for ‘ Madam * or ‘ Ma’am *. 

^2384 Chaucer //. Fame iii. 519 Lady, graunte us now 
good fame. C1400 Sosvdoue Bab, 1889 Noe, certes, lady, it 
IS not I. 2599 Shaks. Much Ado 11, i. 285 Pedr. C^ome 
Lady, come, you haue lost the heart of Signior Benedicke. 
2634 Milton Camus 277 What chance, good Lady, hath 
bereft you thus? Ibid, 319, I can conduct you, Lady, to a 
low But loyal cottage. 1808 [see Gentleman 4b3. 2819 
Shelley Cenci v. ii. 172 Know you this paper, Lady? 

T c. Lady ciTant : a humorous feminine ana- 
logue of ‘ knight errant *. 

a 2643 Cartwright tpitle) The Lady Errant. 2635 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. VI. vii. 364 Conscientious Catholicks conceived 
these Lady Errants so much to deviate from feminine . . 
modesty, .that they zealously decried their practice. 

d. Applied to fairies, 

1628 Milton Vacation Exerc. 60 At thy birth The Faierv 
Ladies daunc’t upon the hearth. ^2650 K, Arthurs 
Death 235 in Fumivall Percy Folio I. 506 He see a barge 
from the land goe, & hearde Ladyes houle & cry. 

e. Phraseological e.xpressions. Lady 6 f the lake, 
(a) the designation of a personage in the Arthurian 
legends, Nimue or Vivien; i ‘(/0 a nymph ; t(c) a 
kept mistress. Lady of pkastire, a courtesan, whore. 
Lady of easy virtue, a woman wh ose chastity is easil)' 
assailable. Lady of the fying-pan, a jocular term 
for a cook. Lady of Babylon, of Rome, abusive 
terms for the Roman Catholic Church, with refer- 
ence to the ‘scarlet woman* of the Apocalypse. 

Lady of honour, '\lady of presence, a lady who 
holds the position of attendant to a queen or 
j^rincess (cf, maid of honour') ; similarly lady of the 
bedchamber, lady-in-waiting. 

1470-85 blALORY A rlhur 1, xxv, 73 What damoysel is that ? 
said Arthur. That is the lady of the Jake, said Merlyn, sgso 
Palscr. 237/1 Lady of presence, damoisclle dhonneur. 
2536 Hen, VIII Zrri 10 Jan. in Halliwell Lett. Eng. Kings 
(1846) I. ,352 At the interment [of Katharine of ArragonJ it 
is requisite to have the presence of a good many ladies of 
honour. 1579 Sfenser ty/ir//;. Cn/.Apr, 120 They bene all 
Ladyes of the lake behiglit [E. K, Gloss, Ladyes of the lake 
be NymphesJ. 2625 Massinger Neso Waytt. i.Thou shalt 
dine .. With me, and with a lady. Marrall. Lady? What 
lady? With the Lady of the Lake, or Queen of Fairies? 
2632 High Commission Cases (Camden) 287 The Lady 
Willoughby . . now one of the Ladyes of Honour attendant 
upon the Queene. 2637 Shirlev {title) The Lady of 
Pleasure. £*2645 Howell Lett. (1650) 1. 447 He hath no 
such cloisters or houses for ladies of pleasure. 2678 Butler 
H ud. 111. i. B69 The difference Marriage makes ’Twixt Wives, 
and Ladies of the Lakes. 2708 Motteo.v A/r/r/fTix 11737) V. 
217 Kept-Wenches, Kind-hearted-Things, Ladies of Pleasure, 
by what. .Names soever dignified. 1785 Grose Z?/r/. Vulg. 
Tongue, Lady of easy virtue, a woman of the town, a pro- 
stitute. i8og Malkin Gil Bias tn. x. r 4 The lady of the 
fiying»pan ..was assisted in her cooker^’ by the coachman. 
1809 [see Easy a. 22). 2858 Trollope Barchester T. xx. 
250 The ordeal through which he had gone, in resisting the 
blandishments of the lady of Rome. i85o — Castle Rich- 
vtotid I. V.B3 The pope, with his lady of Babylon, his college 
of cardinals [etc.], 2862 Mrs. H. Wood blrs. Hallib. 11. 

xik 205 hlaking the avowal as freely as though he had pro- 
claimed that his mother was lady-in-waiting to the (jueen. 

6 . A woman whose manners, habits, and senti- 
ments have the refinement characteristic of the 
higher ranks of society. 

2861 Geo. Eliot Silas PI, 1. xl. 185 She had the es.sentkal 
attributes of a lady— high veracity, delicate honour in her 
dealings, deference to others, and refined personal habits. 
2880 C. E. Norton Ch.-buildiug Mid. Ages ii. 40 Her 
[Venice’s] gentlemen were the first in Europe, and the first 
modem ladies were Venetian. 

6 . As an honorific title, 

a. A prefix forming part of tie customary de- 
signation of a woman of rank. Also in My lady, 
an appellation used (chiefly by inferiors) in speak- 
ing to or of those who are designated by this prefix. 
«?*’. r5”i6th c.. The (or /!/>■) Lady was prefixed to the 
Cmristian name of a female member of the royal family*, as 
Princess* is now. With regard to the use of the prefix in 
the^ titles of the nobility* of the British Isles, usage lias 
aaricd greatly* at diflerent tlrnes, but the following rules arc 
now established '. (1) In speaking of a marchioness, countess, 
nscountess, or baroness (whether she be such in her own 
right, by marna5e, or by courtesy), the prefix Lady is a 
less formal .substitute for the specific designation ofnank, 
which is not used in conversational .address: thus ‘the 
Mychioness (oO A.' spoken to, and informally spoken of, 
as Lady A.’ (2) The daughters of dukes, marquises, .and 
uris luive Lady (more formally*, c. g. on a superscription. 
The Lady) prefixed to their Christian names. (3) 'J’lje wife 
oi hoider of a courtesy th}c in which Loniis prefixed to 

.a Chnstian name is known as* (The) I,ady John B.’ (4) 
ihe wife of a baronet or other knight {‘Sir John C.’) Is 
comrnonly s^ken of as *I,ady C.', the strictly correct 
appellation ‘Dame Mary C.’ being confined to legal docu- 
ments, sepulchral monuments, and the like. 
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c 1489 Cajcton Blanchardyn Ded. 1 Unto the right noble 
puyssant Sc excellent pryncesse, my redoubted lady, my 
lady Margarete, duchesse of Somercete. 1509 in Fisher's 
JFA’s. (1876) 288 The moost excellent pryncesse my lady the 
kynge-s graundatne. a 1548 Hall Chron,, Hen. VIII 238 b, 
The L^dye Marques Dorset. 1555 Grimald in TotteVs Misc. 
(Arb.) 113 An Epitaph of the ladye Margaret Lee. 1594 
Shaks. Rich. Illy I. ii. Sta^e direct., Enter the Coarse of 
Henrie the sixt . . Lady Anne being the Mourner. 1599 
Broughtons Lett. vii. 21 Who .selected him. .to bee the Lady 
^Ia^ga^els Reader, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xt. § 235 
The general’.s wife, the ladyFayrefax. 1694 Congreve Double 
Dealer Dram. Pers., Ixjrd Touchwood, . . Sir Paul Plyant . . 
Knight.. Lady Touchwood. .Lady Plyant. a 1715 Burnet 
Oxvn Time 1. (1724) 1 . 19 Lady Margaret Dowglas was the 
child so provided for. Ibid. in. 353 The Lady Bellasis, the 
widow of the Lord Bellasis's son. 1719 Prior (////r) Verses 
spoken to Lady Heirietta Cavendlsh-Holles Harley, 
Countess of Oxford. 1766 Gentt. Mag. XXXVI. 103/1 
Lady North, — of a son. Ibid., Lady Anne Conway, eldest 
daughter to the Earl of Hertford. 1833 Tennyson {.Htle') 
Lady Clara Vcre de Vere. 1864 — AylmeVs F. 190 My 
lady's Indian kinsman. 1870 Disraeli Lcthair II. xiv. 148 
Lothair danced with Lady Flora Falkirk, and her sister, 
Lady Grizell, was in the same quadrille. 

b. Prefi.Ked to the names of goddesses, allegorical 
personages, personifications, etc. Obs. or arch. 

C1205 Lay. 1198 Leafdi Diana: leoue Diana he^e Diana, 
help me to neode. ^1425 Lydg. Assembly 0/ Gods 239 My 
lady Diane, the goddesse. 2508 Dunoar Gold. Targe 74 
Thare saw I . . The fresch Aurora, and lady Flora scnene. 
Ibid, 210 A wofull prisonnere To lady Beautee. 2551 
Robinson tr. Mords Utop. 11. (Arb.) 160 If that same 
worthye princesse lady money did not alone stop up the 
ivaj'e betwene vs and our lyuing. 2566 Drant Hot'ace's 
Bat. i, iii. B vj, Thus graunte you must, that feare of wronge 
set ladye lawe in forte. 2597 J‘ Payne Royal Exch. so 
(Those) that make so small accowmpt of religion and good 
lyfe, otherwyse then of there belly (jod and ladle pleasure. 
a 2625 Boys IVks. (1629) 487 Ladie Venus dwels at the signe 
of the luie bush. 

c. Prefixed to titles of honour or designations of 
dignified office, as an added mark of respect. Obs, 
or arch. Lady Mayoress v Matoress. 

C2386 Ch.aucer Prioress' Prol. 13 My lady Prioresse. 
2530 Palsgr. 237/1 Lady may.stres, dame dhonuevr ; govuer- 
nante. 2613 Shaks. Hen, VIII, v, iii. 169 You shall haue 
two noble Partners with you : the old Duchesse of Norfolke, 
and Lady Marque,ss Dorset. 2638 Ford Fancies iv. ii, Are 
you not enthroned The lady-regent ? 27*0 Shaftesb. Adv. 
Author 111. ii. 167 The Method of e.xpostulating with his 
Lady-Governess. 272X Strype Ecd. Mem. 1 1 . i, 3 The Lady 
Mary, the Kings daughter, appointed for the lady godmother. 
2771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 8 Aug,, The lady-directress of 
the ball . . had her conveyed to another room. 2820 Scott 
Abbot xii, * They call me Lady Abbess, or Mother at the 
least, who address me', said Dame Bridget. 

d. Prefixed to designations of relationship, by 
way of respectful address or reference. (Cf. F. 
Madame voire mire, etc.) arch. 

25. . Roherte the Deuyll 522 in Harlitt E. P. P. 1 . 239 And 
when he sawe hys mother goynge. He sayde, alas, Lady 
mother, speake with me. 2528 More Dial. iii. xii. Wks, 
227/2 But were I Pops. By my soule quod he, I would ye 
wer, & my lady your wife Popesse too. 2602 snd Pt. Re‘ 
turn /r. Paruass. 11. vI. 983 A Turkey Pye, or a piece of 
Venison, which mjr Lady Grand-mother sent me, 1628 Ford 
Lover's Mel. iv. ii, Your business with my lady-daughter 
toss-pot? 2655 Drvden {.title) Lines in a Letter to his l^dy 
Cousin Honor Driden. 2749 Fielding Tom yones xv. v, 
Answer for yourself, lady cousin, Last Minstr. 

VL xxiii, But that my ladye-mother there Sits lonelyin her 
castle-hall. 1820 W.Tooke tr. Lucian I.'730 .^s to your lady- 
bride, I envy not her beauty. 2855 Tennyson Maud i. xv. 
25, 1 bow'd to his lady-sister as she rode by. 

7. Wife, consort. Now, as in the original use, 
chiefly restricted to instances in which the formal 
title of ‘ Lady’ is involved in the relationship. In 
the 1 8 th and the former half of the igth c. the 
wider use was prevalent in polite society, but is 
now regarded as vulgar, esp. in the phrase yottr 
good lady, 

c 2205 Lay. 2864 Swa he king haihte, to wrSscipe hislasfdi. 
01400-50 Alexander 517 Sire here sail borne be a barhe of 
hi blithe lady. 2483 Caxton G. de la TVrircxxxv. M vb, 
A greie lady, whiche was lady to a baron. 2623 Organ 
Specif. IVorcester Cathedral, S'" Jo Packinton & his Lady. 
iW 5 S._ Sewall Diary 23 Sept., Gov. Bradstreet is gone 
with his lady to Salem, a 27x5 Burnet Ozvn Time ii, 
(1724) I. 338 About the end of May, Duke Lauderdale came 
down with his Lady in great pomp. 275^ tr. KeysleVs 
Trax\ (1760) IV, 7 The lady of a noble Venetian ..is in- 
dulged with greater freedom in this respect. 2768 Sterne 
Sent. youm.\xTj$)\\.^Z{.Sxvord) The Marquis. .supported 
his lady, c-2796 T. Twining Trai*. Amcr. (1804) 87 She 
was granddaughter of Mrs. Washington, the President’s 
lady. 2796 Lamb Let.' to Coleridge Corr. &Wks. 1868 1 . 
II It has endeared us more than any thing to your good 
lady. 2796 Jane Austen Pride ff Prej. (1833) i ‘ My dear 
Mr. Bcnnet ’, said his lady to him one day, * have you 
heard ’{etc.]. Sense < 5 * Sens. (1879)1 By a former mar- 
riage, Mr. Dashwood had one son ; by his present lady, 
three daughters. 1825 Waterton Wand. S. Amer. iv. iu 
313 The unfortunate governor and his lady lost their'llves. 
1841 L'pool Mercury ii June 195/4 On Thursday, the 3d 
instant, the lady of Thomas William Phillips,' Esq. .. of a 
daughter. . . On Monday last, at Everton, the lady of 
Thomas :Sha\v, Esq., of a daughter. 2842 C. Anderson 
Anc. Models 101 An organ was lately given by the. estima- 
ble lady of the Rev. J. B. Stonehouse .. to the church of 
Owston. ^1845 Stephen Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) II. 608 
As where it (uc. a peerage) is limited to a man and the heirs 
male of his body by Elizabeth, his present lady. 2860 
O. W. Holmes Elsie V. vii- (1861) 71 * How’s your health, 
Colonel Sprowle’. *Very well, much obleeged to j'ou. 
Hope you and your good lady are well \ 


II. In transferred applications, 

+ 8 . A queen at chess. Obs. 

c 2489 Caxton Sons of Aymott xxii. 478 The duk rycharde 
..helde in his bande a lady of jwery, wherwyth he wolde 
have gyven a mate to yonnet, 

9. A kind of butterfly ; now fainted lady. 

2611 Florio, Papiglione, any kind of Ladie or butter-fiie. 
1846 Embleton in Proc. Berw. Nat, Club II. 171 Not a 
single specimen has been obsen'ed of the Peacock, Wood 
I.ady, Wall Brown, or the Dark Green Aglaia. 2803 Earl 
Dunmore Pamirs 1 . 197 This ‘painted lady ' was tne name 
by which a certain gaudy butterfly was known. 

10. The calcareous structure in the stomach of 
a lobster, serving for the trituration of its food ; 
fancifully supposed to resemble the outline of a 
seated female figure. 

2704 Swift Bait. Bks. Mtsc. (1711) 253 Like the Lady in a 
Lobster, 2796 J. Adams Diary 28 July Wks. 1851 III. 421 
To-day, at dinner, seeing lobsters at table, I inquired after 
the Lady, and Mrs. B. rose and went into the kitchen to 
her husband, who sent in the Uttle lady herself, in the cradle 
in which she resides. 2804 Farley Loud. Art Cookery (ed. 
jo) 47 Take out their bodies, and what is called the ladj'. 

11. The smallest size of Welsh (and Cornish) 
roofing slates. (Cf. Countess, Duchess.) 

2803 sporting Mag. XX. 109 He had delivered to the 
defendant eight thousand Countesses and eleven thousand 
Ladies. 2859 Gwxlt Archit. 11. 11. (ed. 4) 501 Ladies are 
generally about 25 in. long, and about 8 in. wide. 2893 
Brown Opening Rly. to Delabole xxiH, We’ve countess, 
duchess . .doubles, ladles, slabs, and flags. 

12- Afemalehound. (Cf,i 4 b,and/< 7 t:^'/ar/^ini 6 .) 

s86x Whyte Melville Mkt. Harib. x. 80 Nineteen couple 
are they of ladies, with the cleane.st of heads and necks. 

13. pVdui. (See quots.) 

2712 \V. SvTUERLAKD Shipbuild. Assist. 43 A Lady's Hole, 
or Place for the Gunner's small stores, which Stores are 
looked after by one they call a Lady, who is put in by turns 
to keep the Gun-room clean. 2867 Sm\'TH Sailor's Word> 
hk., Lady of the Gun-room, a gunner’s mate, who takes 
charge of the after-scuttle, where gunners’ stores are kept. 

III. In Combination. 

14. appositively (quasi-tif^*.). a. Prefixed, with 
the sense ‘ female to designations of employment, 
office, function, etc., which are ordinarily applied 
to men, as in lady actor, citizen, clerk, critic, doctor, 
farmer, friend, guest, page, president, reader, singer, 
superintendent, tyrant, etc. 

1684 Otway Atheist it. i. Wks, 2728 II. 29 The Lady- 
Tyrant of your Enchanted Castle. <22687 Waller IVks. 
(1729) 222 Prologue for the Lady-Actors. 2694 Congreve 
Double Dealer Epik, The Lady Criticks who are belter 
Read, Enquire if Characters are nicely bred. 277S Mad. 
D’Arolav Early Diary (1889) II. 109 She has a nne voice, 
and has great merit, for a lady singer. 2784 K. Bags 
Barham Denyns I, 9 Instead of hunting for., a wealthy 
widow, or a rich lady citizen, he retired to his country seat. 
2818 Shelley Rosalbsd 4 * Helen 91 Bring home with you 
That sweet strange lady-friend. 2826 MissMitforo Village 
Ser. It, (1863) 428 A good sort of lady-farmer. 2827 G. Darley 
Sylvia no Or any lady-page that soothes A steed whose neck 
she hardly smoothes. 2837 Dickens xxx, If our ob- 

serv'ant lady readers can deduce any satisfactory inferences 
from these facts, we beg them by all means to do' so, 2848 
Blackw, Mag, Aug, 286 Miss Martineau is lady-president 
of the gossip school. 2860 G. H. K. in Vac. Tour. 137 
These hinds.. are the lady-superintendents of an educational 
institution for young stags. 1890 ‘ Rolf Boldbewood ’ Col. 
Reforjuer (1891) 333 The first lady-guest ever seen at Rain- 
bar. 1892 .i47^<^(AIelboume) 7 Nov. 9/2 The ’ladydoctor* 
has become an institution in Victoria. 2B94 Daily Nexos 
28 Mar. 3/2 To the lady clerks is allotted half the ledger 
keeping, 

b. Used jocularly for * female* with names of 
animals. 

' 1820 Shelley CEdipus \\, i. 257 Gentlemen swine, and 
gentle lady-pigs, 2832 \v.\vnci Alhambra II. 33 The verj’ 
beetle woos its lady-beetle in the dust 2887 G. R. Sims 
Maty pane's Mem. 37 The dog. .had five beautiful puppies 
afterwards, it being a lady-dog. 2894 G. R. O’Reilly in 
Pop.Sei. Monthly Nov, 77 One .. night an old lady cobra 
surprised me by depositing a number of living young ones. 

c. Prefixedtodcsignationsofemploymentusnally 
associated with inferiority of social rank, to denote 
that the person is or claims to be regarded as a lady. 
Cf. lady-help (see 16 below). 

281X L. M. Hawkins C’tess ^ Gcrir. I. 94 Some lady- 
nurses .. forego not an hour’s amusement 2873 St. Paul's 
Mag. tr. 233 He, a dignified ecclesiastic butler, with a per- 
fect palate for port, to be levelled with a pert little chit of 
a 'lady-housekeeper’. 1898 Advt. in JVestm. Gas. ii July 
a/3 Ladj’-Cook, also Lady-Parlourmaid wanted.. lady-nurse 
and man kept. 

15. Obvious combinations: a. attributive (per- 
taining to a lady or ladies), as lady-bower, -cham- 
ber; (characteristic of or befitting a lady), as 
lady-air, -fingers, -look, -slang, -trifle ; (consisting 
of ladies), as lady portion, train, world, b, simi- 
lative, as lady-clad, -faced, -handed, -looking, -soft 
adjs. c. instrumental, as lady-laden adj, 

<i 2637 B. JoNsoN Underwoods, Eupheme ix. She had a 
mind as calm as she' was fair. Not lost or troubled with light 
*lady-air. 2742 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. xv. 253 What, 

I say, had I to do, to take upon me lady-airs, and resent? 
2832 J. Bree Si. Herbert's Isle 29 The burly thane, .oft in 
*lady-bowcr would long remain. 2853 Meriyale Rom. Kep. 
xi. (1867) 323 This tender nursling of a patrician *Iady- 
chamber was climbing mountains on foot, 2847 TENm'SON 
'Princess Prol. 1x9 But while they talk'd, above their heads j 
J saw The feudal warrior *lady-clad. cxSxo Sir J. Melvil 
Mem. (Bannatjme) 220 He wes very lusty, berdles, and *lady 


faciL 2832 Houttt Seasons (1837) 317 Rose-wood desks, 
where *lady-fingers pen ladj'-lays. 2728 Ramsay Archers 
diverting themselves 28 The *lady-handed lad. 2E87 Times 
(xveekly ed.) 24 June 4/4 Every balcony., was *■* lady-laden’, 
2824 Miss IkliTFORD Village Ser. I. (1863) 4. I have never 
seen any one in her station who possessed so thoroughly that 
undefinable charm, the *lady-look. 2834 H. Miller Scenes 
<5- Leg. XX. (1857) 291 So *lady.looking a person, and an 
heiress to boot. 2866 Whittier Marg. Smith's yml. Prose 
Wks. 18S9 1 . 12 His daughter, Rebecca, is just about mv 
age, very tall and lady-looking. 1890 ‘ Rolf Boldrewood*’ 
Cot. Reformer 165 The ’’lady portion of the guests. 
2821 ‘ P. Atall ’ {title) The Hermit in Philadelphia, Second 
Series, containing some Account of Young Belles and (Co- 
quettes.. Dandy-Slang and ■•Lady-Slang. 1607 Markham 
Caval. n. (1617) 25 This Cauezan I haue seen ver^* good 
hors-men vse, but with such a temperate and *Lady -.soft a 
hand, that [etc.]. 2717 E. Fenton Poems iii The •Lady- 
Train dispers’d, the pensive Form Of Agamemnon came. 
2606 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl. v. ii. 165, I some *Lady trifles haue 
reseru’d Immoment toyes. 1775 Mad. D’Arblav Early 
Diary 21 Nov., Being herself a performer of reputation in 
the *lady world, she [etc.]. 


16. Special comb, (in many cases orig. syntactical 
uses of lady genitive, in sense 3 ) : Lady-altar, an 
altar in a Lady-chapel ; lady-apple, a kind of 
small apple, with a red waxy-looking skin ; valued 
chiefly for its ornamental appearance ; also attrib. ; 
Lady-bell (also Our Lady bell), a bell for ringing 
the Angelus ; lady-bug dial, and U. S. = Lad'V- 
bibd; lady-chair, a seat formed by the hands of 
two persons standing facing each other : each per- 
son grasping his own left wrist with his right hand, 
and the light wrist of the opposite person with his 
left htcnA , 01 vice versa; lady-clock= Lady-bird*, 
lady-court, the court of a lady of a manor (in 
mod. Diets.) ; lady-crab, a name given variously 
to certain species of crabs remarkable for elegance 
of colouring or form; (Our) Lady evo, even, 
the day before a Lady-day ; lady-fluke (see 
quot.) ; lady-fly = Lady-bird; lady -fowl, a name 
for the smew or the widgeon ; lady-help, a woman 
engaged to perform domestic service on tlie under- 
standing that she is to be considered and treated 
by her employers as a lady ; lady-killer humorous, 
a man who is credited witli dangerous power of 
fascination over women ; so lady-killing sb. and 
adj. ; Lady-meat (also Lady's meat), alms given 
in Our Lady’s honour arch. ; lady-monger con- 
temptuous, a ‘ lady’s man'; lady-pack, a pack of 
female hounds ; + lady-pear, some variety of pear ; 
(Our) Lady-psalter, the ‘ Psalter of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary Lady-quarter, the quarter in which 
Lady-day occurs ; Lady -tide, the time of the year 
about Lady-day; f lady-wit, an effeminate pre- 
tender to culture; Lady-worshipper, one who 
worships the Virgin Mar)% Also Lady-bird, Lady- 


cow, etc, 

2898 Weekly Reg. 16 July 68 Mrs. Franks . . presented a 
carved oak *lady-altar in memorj'of her late father. xB6o 
O. W. Holmes Prof. Breakf.-t. lit. (Paterson) $0 Joe, with 
his cheeks like *lady-3pples. 2876 T. Hardy Ethelbcrta 
(1890) 24 The girl with the lady*apple cheeks. 2542 Ludtoxv 
Churchxv. Acc. (C:amden) 8 For mendynge of the whele of 
our *Lady belle. 1872 Ellacombe Bells of Ck. viii. in Ck. 
Bells Dexmi 395 Six other bells from the rood tower, c.'illed 
the I.ady Bells. 2787 Grose Pop. Superstit. in Proviuc. 
Gloss., etc. 64 It is held extremely unlucky to kill a cricket, a 
*lady-bug,aswalIow[etc. 3 . 2859MRS. ^lOWEOldtoxunFolks 
xxvi. 298 Tina.. insisted uponit that we should occasionally 
carr>’herina*lady-chairovertothisisland. 1848C. Bronte 
J. Eyre (1857) 255 That was only a •lady-clock, child, ‘ flying 
away home’. 2894 Hall Caine Manxman 213 A lady- 
clock settled on herurist. 1882 Cassells Fat, H ist. VI. 200 
The Velvet Fiddler Crab . . in the Channel Islands is known 
as the •Lady Crab, from its velvet coat. Stand. Bat. 

Hist. (1888) II. 63 Platyonickus ocellatus, lady crab._ 2885 
C. F. Holder Marvels Anim. Life 171 Their motions., 
resembling those of our common lady-crab. 2306 P ol. Sengs 
(Camden) 2x9 This wes on cure *Levedy even. <1x548 Hall 
Chran., Hen. VIII 235 The Quene liis vvife was delivered ol 
a daughter, on our lady Even before Christmas. 1^3 Owes 
Peiiitmkesli. (1891) ijr At vsuall feastes that ys the one on 
our ladie Eve in March, the other at Maye Eve. 1836 
Yakrell Brit. Fishes II. 323 'Lady fluke. The Holibut, 
Hipfioglesstts vulgaris. 17x4 Gay Sheph. /f rcAl hursday 83 
This •lady-fly I take from off the grass. 1821 Clake I ill. 
Minstr. I. 209 Lady-fly with freckled wings, Y atch her up 
the tall bent climb. 177a Rutty Nat. Hist. DiiMin I. 33s 
The ‘Lady-Fowl.. is much esteemed in the London m.Trket 
..the hlale being distinguished by the name of East^lin^ 
and the female strictly called the Lady-fowl. Ibid. 336 
The cock Lady-fowl is entirely distinct from the cock 
Widgeon. 1893 Newto.y Diet. Birds, Ladyfiiri.wi to be 
a name of the Wigeon. 187s 

genteel families, ‘lady-helps could hardly expec^nj wag^ 

fssi I.XK^'&e.KstviasOiieThingNeed/iihr, • 

callthisparagonofyoiirsalady-help. 1811 Ora^Jidiril^ 
T97 Upwards of twentysat dowm at tab e,.omongst who 

v,”s the ‘lady killer, or Colone SackviHe. 18^ 

4 Oct. 36271 He had been a lad}-kilte in 

no means out of the hunt yet. iBisC. M. West „ ^ 

Spy\. 192 ‘Ladykilling coterie. tSsyManf 

‘ Kettylady-killing ’, muttered 'ho 

TEES AskMaiiiiiia ^ 2 Nn^re had fwou^^ 

sions in the lady-kilhng way. 1^9 R«k ^ 



LADY. 


LADYKIIJD. 


*597 Return fr, P amass, i v. i. 1 236 This haberdasher 

of lyes, thisbracchidochio, this *ladyeniunger. 1678 BuTLm 
Hud. HI. 1. 378 He serv’d two Prentiships and longer I th 
^lyst’ry of a Lady-Monger, z86z Whyte Melville Jilkt, 
Hath. 10 He did not quite fancy making one of that CTOwd 
of irregular-horse who appear on a Weo^nesday at Crick or 
Misterton, to the unspeakable dismay of the P^Tchlej* *lady 
pack, Westin. Gaz, 18 Dec. 4/r Crossing the Swift 

brook the lady pack made play across the meadows beyond | 
at a rare pace. 1664 Evelyn fCal. Hort. in Sylva etc. 
(1729) 223 Sugar-Pear, *Lady-Pcar, Amadot, Amhret. c 1380 
Wyclif-SV/. ii''ks. III.ii3Teseieechcdayour*Ladisauter. 
1547 Hoviilies I. Good IVks. in. {1859) 6r Papistical .super- 
stitions and abuses - • Lady Psalters and Rosaries. 1803 in 
Naval Chron. XV. 217 The men working in ’Lady Quarter, 
1802. x888 BilldKadinff at Maidstone^ *Ladytide. 2894 
Athenxum Mar. 341/1 The practice of sending sheep to 
be kept in the Weald districts from Michaelmas to Ladytide 
is not wholly abandoned. 1647 H. More .S'uw^^tS'ow/To 
Rdr. 6/r Some ’Laidy-wits that can like nothing that is not 
as compos’d as their own hair, or as smooth as their Mis- 
tresses ijjoking-glasse. 1579 Tomson Calvins Serm. Tim, 
893/2 If God do make men that haue some deuotion, whiche 
are *Ladie worshippers [etc.]. 

b. In names of plants : lady-bracken, the 
brake, Pteris aqtiilina ; lady-fern, an elegant fern, 
Athyntim Filix-femina ; lady-key (s, (a) the prim- 
rose, Pfimzila veris (Britten and Holland Plani~n. 
1879) ; (b) (see quot.) ; lady-lords (see quot.). 

1820 June 278/1 Having removed the heather 

and decayed leafs of "* lady-bracken which covered the in- 
scription. 1825-80 Jamieson, Lady-bracken, the female fern. 
1825 J. Wilson Noct. Atubr, Wks. 1855 73 Groves o’ the 

*Jadyfern embowering the sleeping roe. 2859 Capern Ball^ 

A Souses 137 A crown of lady-fern she wore. 1863 Kingsley 
Water-Bao. 24 The great tuft of lady ferns. 1887 Kent. 
Gloss., * Lady-keys, same as Lady-lords, * Lady-lords, lords 
and ladies; the name given by children to the wild arum. 
17 . Specialized collocations with the genitive 
lady's (occas. ladies") : lady’s companion, a small 
case or bag arranged to hold implements for needle- 
work, etc. ; ladies’ fair? abazaar ; ladies* 

gallery, a gallery in the Houseof Commons reserved 
for ladies ; lady’s gown,* a gift made by a purchaser 
to the vendor’s wife on her renouncing her life-rent 
in her husband’s estate’ (Cassell); lady’s hole, 
(fl) Nani, (sec quot.) ; (^) a card game (also my 
lady's hole) ; lady’s hood Sc., the omentum of a pig; 
lady’s ladder, ‘shrouds rattled too closely’ (Smyth 
SailoPs IVcrd'hk* 1867); lady’s loaf— meat 
(sense 16) ; lady’s maid, a woman servant whose 
special duty it is to attend to the toilet of a lady ; 
lady’s or ladies’ man, a man who is devoted to 
the society of women and is assiduous in paying 
them small attentions; ladies’ school, a school 
for the education of ‘ young ladies * ; lady’s wind 
(see quot.) ; t lady’s woman, {a) ? one who 
professes devotion to Our Lady; {b) a lady’s maid. 

28^ Marc. Fuller iPom. igth C. (2862) 35 Governors of 
•ladies' fairs are no less engrossed by such a charge, than 
the governor of a state by his. 28^ Ouiga Massarenes 
xvii, The speaker’s box . .is much more comfortable than the 
•Lady’s Gallery. iTxt W. SurHznL\VTy Slti/build. Assist. 43 
A ’Lady's Hole, or Place for the Gunner’s .small Stores, which 
Stores are looked after by one they call a Lady. 1732 Mrs. 
Pendarves Let. to Mrs. A . Granville in Mrs. Delany's Life 
f( Corr. 385 We got early into our inn, played at my lady's 
hole, supped, and went early to bed. 28x3 Sporting Ma^. 
XLII. 273 From whist, that charms the noble's soul. To 
kitchen putt and lady's hole. 1826 J. Wilson Noct. Avibr, 
Wks. x8s5 1 . 133 What bkack puddins ! — and oh what tripe ! 
Only think o’ the 'leddy's hood and monypUes 1 — Then the 
marrowbanes. 2875 T. E. Rridgett Our Lady’s Dowry 242 
Alms, which naturally accompanied fasting, were also given 
in our Lady's honour. Indeed this was so constant a practice, 
that it acquired a peculiar name as Lady's meat or *Lady's 
loaf. 2808 Ann. Reg. -ji Elirabeth Daniels •lady's maid, 
said Sir A. Paget always visited at the house. 2840 Dickens 
Old C. S/iofi xxxix. The man who sang the song with the 
lady’s-maia. 2863 Miss Braddon Eleanors Viet. (1878) I. 
ilk 23 The German governess and the Parisian lady's-maid 
still attended upon Vane's daughters. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 
^2^ A slave at court, elsewhere a •lady’s man. 1809 Malkin 
Gil Bias VII. vil (Rtldg.) 23, I should have chosen the 
youngest, and the most of a lady’s man, 2842 Thackeray 
Fitz-lieodle Pap. Pref. (1887) xo, I am not a ladies' man. 
2892 N. Gould Double Event 249 They told me you were 
not a Kidies’ man, Mr. Smirke. 186^ Dickens i\fut. Fr. t. 
iv, He had an order for another •Ladies' School,, door-plate. 
2886 Certiury Mag. XXXII. 700/2 A gentle breeze blew 
from the Shore. .a “lady's wind’, sailors would call it. 
2579 Tomson Calvins Serm. Tim. 885/2 Hce fSt Paul] 
jaitlrnot women hut simple women, as if he said, these little 
•Ladies women [orlg. ces petites bigotes], that woulde eat 
the crucifix {as we say) which make a shewe of great devo- 
tion. 2748 Smollett Red. Rand, xi, T'he deplorable vanity 
and secondhand airs of a lady’s woman, 
b. In names of plants. 

Lady’s here is in origin a shortening of Our Lady's, and 
became familt.ar through the i6lh c. herbalists; In more 
recent times ladies' has in some cases been substituted, the 
cluingc being perhaps assisted by the old s;>elHng ladies of 
the posscssisT singular. The designation is usually gts’cn 
to plants of a more than usual beauty or delicacj*. (Cf. G. 
Marieu-,/rauen-, and F. de noire Dame.) 

Lady’s bodstraw (see Br-T)STn.vw) ; lady’s 
bowor, clein.Ttis; lady’s comb, the Shepherd’s 
NewHe, Scandex Pce/cn; lady> dolighc, the 
violet; lady’s foxglove, the Great Mullein, f'Vr- 
bascum 7 'hapsn 5 \ lady’s gla.sa, looking-glass, 
Campanula Speculum ; (Our) Lady's hair, (tr) the 


24 

grass Bviza media ; {l})Adiantum Capilltis-vefteris, 
also called Venus’ hair; lady’s linen, ? = Lady- 
smock ; t (Our) Lady’s milkwort, a name for 
Lungwort, Pnlmonaria officinalis ; f (Our) Lady’s 
mint, Mentha vtridis\ lady’s navel [adaptation 
of L. umbilicus Veneris}, a name for Navelwort, 
Cotyledon Umbilicus', f (Our) Lady’s signet = 
Lady’s se^vl ; lady’s thimble, {a) the Heath Bell, 
Campanula rotundifoUa', {ff) the Foxglove, Digi- 
talis purpurea lady’s thumb 

U.S-, Polygonum Persicaria ; i‘(Our) Lady’s tree 
(see quot.). See also Lady’s fixger, Lady’s glove, 
Lady’s laces, etc. 

2597 Gerarde Herbal Ti. cccxxvu (1633) 887 *LadIes 
Bower is called in Latine Ainbuxuvt. 2696 Phillips (ed. 5), 
Ladies Bozuer, iClematisS, a Plant, which . . is fit to make 
Bowers and Arbors, even forl.adies. 2760 J. Lee Inirod.Bot. 
App., Lady’s Bower, C/w/rt/rf. iS97GERARDE/f^r^fl/iLcccc. 
884 The Lalines call it Scandix of others Acus Veneris, 
and Acus Pasioris, or Shepheards Needle, wilde Cheruill, 
and •Ladies Combe. 2783 Ainsworth Lat, Diet. (Morell) i, 
S.V. Comb, Lady's comb, Pecten Veneris. 2B60 O.W. Holmes 
Elsie V. V. (2861) 46 Flower-de-luces, and •lady's-delights. 
1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed.3)ll. 248 Great White 
Mullein . . "Ladies Foxglove. 2597 Gerarde Herbal 11. 
<dv. § 4. 356 It is called .. Venus looking glasse, Speesdum 
Veneris, or "Ladies glasse. 2551 *Lidyes heyre [see Hair 
sb. ab]. 2597 Gerarde Herbal 11. cccclvii. 983 In English 
black Maiden halre and Venus haire, and may be called our 
ladies haire. 2794 Martyn Rousseasis BoL xiii. 235 Briza 
or ladies’ hair. 1762 W* Stokeley Palxogr. Sacra (1763) 
25 Botanists., show a very particular regard to the fair sex 
. . as we may well conclude from so many names they give 
to plants; ladys fingers, ladys traces, "ladys linen, . . ladys 
slipper, etc.^ 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 2740 "Ladies, or 
Venus looking-glasse. 2677 Grew Anal. Plants, Colours 
Plants i. § IS (1682) 271 I'he youngest Buds of Ladys- 
Lookinglass. 1879 Britten & Holland Plant-n., "Lady’s 
(Our) Milkwort, Pultnonaria officinalis. 2597 Gerarde 
Herbal ii. eexv. 553 In English Speare hlint, common 
Garden Mint, "our Ladies Mint [etc.]. Ibid. cxlUt. § 3. 424 
Nauelwoort is called.. in English Pennywoort, Wall Penny- 
woort, "Ladies nauell, and Hipwoort. 2622 Cotcr., 
Escueller, Hipwort, Wall-penmewort, Ladies-nauell (an 
hearbe). 2657^ W. Coles Adam in Eden cxci. 290 The 
black Bryony is called Sigillum Sanetze hlariac,our "Ladies 
Signet. 2853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord.l. 134 
Campanula roinndijlora. Blue-Bells: "Ladies' Thimbles. 

158 Our little girls glove their fingers with them 
[Digitalis Purpurea) and call them ladies' thimbles, 2608 
Topsell Serpents (2658) 601 In ancient time, the ignorant 
multitude, seeing a Birch tree with green leaves in the 
Winter, did call it our "Ladies Tree, or a holy tree, at- 
tributing that greenness to miracle. 

Hence La'dydom, the realm of ladies. La*dyiah 
a., resembling a lady, having the objectionable 
characteristics of a ‘ fine lady *. La’dyism, the 
manners or behaviour of a lady ipd.yotmg-ladyism')* 
Iia'dynesa, (a) cf. quot. 1538 ; (^) effeminacy. 

2:538^ Latimer Serm. ^ Rem, (Parker Soc.) 403 By reason 
of their lady fa wooden image of Our Lady] they have been 
given to much idleness; but now that she is gone, they be 
turned to laboriousness, and so from ladyness to godliness. 
*785 IE. PerronetJ Occas, Verses, IVho What is a Man ? 
* 35 . Powder'd fo|js of ladyness. ^ 1830 Examiner The 
whining ofan artificial and lady-lsh City Miss. 2843 P'raseds 
Mag. XXVIIL 568 Accustomed to the atmosphere and 
language of Ladydom, X856 Whyte Melville Kale Coz\ 
xxi, Miss Molasses, the pink of propriety and * what-wonld- 
mamma-say’ ladyism. 

lady (l^' di), V. [f. Lady sb.} 
f 1 , trans. To make a lady of; to raise to the 
rank of a lady ; to address as ‘ lady’, Obs. 

2607 Marston W/iat you wilt i. L Wks. 2887 II. 337 
taco. Nay, sir, her estimation's mounted up. She shall be 
ladied and sweet-madam'd now. Ran. Be ladied ? Ha ! 
ha ! 26x4 W, B. Philosophers Banquet (ed. 2) Aiij b, 

Widowes with their heapes orhourded gold, ITiat would be 
Ladled though a month to hold. 

t b. To render lady-like or feminine. Ohs. 

1656 ^V. Montague Accompi, Worn. i2x It is to be feared 
that Ladies too Che\'alicre, are beyond modesty; Men loo 
much Ladyed, are short of Manhood. 

2 . tntr. To lady it ; to play the lady or mistress. 
(Cf. to lord zV, queen it,') rare. 

2600 Breton Pasquil's Mad-cappe 27 A I.acke will be a 
Gentleman And mistris Needens Lady it at least, a 2638 
Mede WJ:s. 1, (1672) 240 That great seven-hilled City still 
^dies It over the Nations of the Earth. 2868 W. Cory 
Lett. 6- /rrds. (1897)252 My lawm with a single harebell 
ladying it over the grass. 

iady-bird (l^^'fi*ib 5 id). [In sense i, f. Lady 
sb. 3 (genitive, as in Lady-day). Cf. G. Marien- 
htthn, Marienktifer, MazienwHrmchen.} 

1 . T’he common name for the coleopterous insects 
belonging to the genus Coccinella. 

2704 A. VAN Leuweniioek in Phil. Trans. XXV. 2615 
iHies, in likeness to Cow-bdics or Lady-birds, as some call 
cm. 18x6 Kirby & Sp. Etdomal. II. 9 Many years ago, 
tho^ fre, the banksj of the Humber were so thickly strewed 
with the TOinmon Lady-bird (C. Septempunctata, L.) that 
[etc.]. x86x Deiamer/Y. Card. 169 Encourage lady-birds 
* 0'*"* , talher suck the aphides, 

2 . A sweetheart. (Often used as a term of en- 
dearment.) 

i^s SiiAKs. if Jut. 2. iiL 3 What Lamb ; what 

^>-biriI..WheresthisGirlc? 1599 B. Jonson 
Aev. IL X, is that j-our nc%v ruffe, sweet lady-bird? 1656 
1C Acast of Lacquyes, and a Lady- 

Imd. a ,700 B. E. D/rt. Cant. Crm,. £nd}-i!rds, Light or 
Lewd omen. ,858 Lytkw II'/mI mU he do i! liv. Let 
ns come into the town, lady bird, and choose a dolL 


Jiady cliapel. Orig. Our Lady (or Lady’s) 
chapel. A chapel dedicated to the Virgin, at- 
tached to large churches, generally situated east- 
ward of the high altar. 

1439 in E, Eng. Wills 114 A C ib wex to mynj’stere and 
to serue to the vse of the Salue of cure lady chapell yn the 
said chirch of seynt Austyns, 2553 T. Rose in^ Foxe A. 6- 
Af. (1583) II. 2084/2, 1 was called agayne into Christes church 
within their Ladies chapell (as they termed it), a 2562 G. 
Cavendish JVolsey (1893) 78 And there., in our Lady 
Chappell he sayd his servyce & masse. 2720 Hearne 
Collect. ( 0 . H. S.) II. 339 Queen Katherln . . was buried at 
Westminster, in our Ladies Chapell, 1718 B. Willis Alitred 
Abbeys I. Index 2 The Lady Chapel [in text our Ladys 
Chapel] adorn’d and other parts of the Church improved. 
1880 Times 8 June 4/1 There was a chancel at the east end, 
and at the side a ‘ Lady chapel ’ — each with its altar. 

Lady-cow (l^^'dijkau). [f. Lady sb. 3 (geni- 
tive, as in next). Cf. G. Marienkttk.} 

1. =Lady-bibd. (Cf. Cow-lady’, ) 

1606 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. i. Trophies 274 [Goliath 
says to David:] O Lady-cow [Fr. Ha petit Damereaul], 
Thou shall no more be-star thy W’anton brow With thine 
eyes rayes. 1630 Drayton Afuses Elis. viii. 70 The Lady- 
Cow; The dainty shell vpon her backe Of Crimson strew’d 
with spots of blacke. 2713 Derham Phys. Theol. 8 note. 
Wasps, Bees, ..and Lady-Cows. 1868 Daily Nezus 15 Aug., 
The earth for several miles adjoining the river Severn, .was 
thickly covered with insects commonly called ‘ lady cows 

2 . nonce-use. A term of mock dignity for a cow. 
2649 Lovelace Poems (1864) 63 A rev’rend lady-cow 

dmwes neere. 

Lady day (lri‘di|d?*). Orig. Our Lady day, 
[f. Lady sb. 3 (genitive : see the etymological note 
on the word),] A day kept in celebration of some 
event in the life of the Virgin Mary. Now only 
March 2 5th, the Feast of the Annunciation ; formerly 
also Dec. 8th, the Conception of the Virgin, Sep. 
8th, the Nativity, and Ang. 15th, the Assumption. 

1297 fsee Lady sh. 3 b]. a 1300 Cursor AI. 17288 -f- 65 On 
our laidy day als-soo, syn was first wroght. a 1450 Knt. 
de la 7V7/r{iB68) 37 It happed that cure lady day felle on 
the sonday. c 2450 Alerlin 120 This was on cure lady day 
in septembre. 2556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 2 Then was 
a grete wynter of frost and colde that lastyd from new- 
yeres daye unto our lady day the Annunciacion. 2578 
Scotier Manor Roll (N. W. Line. Gloss.), Euery one shall 
take sppe ther tuppes or rammes before the first ladie daye. 
1611 Cotcr. s. v. Dame, L’assumption noire Dame, ( 5 ur 
Ladie day in Haruest, 2665 Wood Life 15 May, Rent 
which ^vas due the last Our Lady day. 2888 M. Arnold in 
i^ih CenUlvxi. 27 On Lady Day he [Shelley] was summoned 
before the authorities of bis College. 

Lady-fish (U*’di|fiJ). A name applied in 
various parts of the world to many different species 
of fish, as Albttla vttlpes^ Harpe rufa, Scomberesox 
saunts, Stllago domina. 

27x2 E. Cooke Vby. S. Sea 341 The Lady-Fish, being a very 
small Sort taken off Cape St. Lucas. 2884-5 Stand, Nat, 
Hist. (1888) III. X37 A single species {Albula vulpes) the 
bone-fish or lady-fish of our Atlantic coasts. 1885 Daily 
Tel. 25 Sept. 2/2 The dainty, long-jawed beings which in 
the Soudan were called ‘lady-fish ’. 

Ladyfy, ladify ( 1 ^ t-difai), v. [f. Lady sb. + 
-FY.] trans. To make a lady of; to give the title 
of ‘ Lady ’ to. Hence La'd^ed ppl. a. {colloq.), 
having the airs of a fine lady. 

^ x6o2 Dekker Satiromastix Wks. 1873 I. 221 He enter 
into bond to be dub’d by what day thou will, when the next 
action is layde upon me thou shall be Ladified. 1622 Row- 
lands Good Nezves < 5 * B. 7 She. .would be Madam’d, Wor- 
ship’d, Ladifide. 2632 Massinger City Madam iv. iv, He 
made a knight, And your sweet mistress-ship ladyfied. 2682 
Mrs. Behn City-Heiress 61 How, Mrs. Dy Ladyfi’d ! This 
is an excellent way of disposing an old cast-off Mistriss. 
2881 Oxfordsk. Gloss., Ladyfied, lady-like. [1883 D. C. 
Murray Hearts III, xxxiii, 229 Azubah had certainly 
g^o^vn wonderfully fine ladyfied in the last year or two.) 
2885 T. Mozley^ AVwx'«. Tozvns, etc. II. 222 They could 
hardly be restrained from ladifying every plain Mrs. who 
came near them, 

fLa'dyhead. ohs.rare-'^, In4ladyhede. 
[f. Lady y^, + -HEAD.] = Ladyship, 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 40 Whan she goth to here masse 
lhat time shall nought overpasse, That I napproche her 
ladyhede. 


1 , The slate or condition of being a lady; the 
qualities pertaining to a lady. 

2820 Coleridge Lett., Coiwers., etc. I. 42 She often 
represents to my mind the best parts of the Spanish Santa 
Icresa ladyhood by nature. 2878 Besant & Rice Celia's 
Art. xli, A lady about five-and-forty. .with delicate features 
ai^ an air of perfect ladyhood. 

2. Ladies collectively ; the realm of ladies. 

Blackzv. Mag. X. 63 The gallantry of ladyhood R 
abroad. 1879 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (1886) 46 That 
ujonderful storehouse, .preserves forus an inimitable picture 
knighthood, ladyhood, and yeomanry of the Aliddle 


little lady; occas. used as a term of endearment. 

.. . 63 ^liss SnnrrARp C/x. I. 321, I had missed 

that doll, that ladykin, 
1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta (1850) 315 The young ladykin 
whom the solemn vowing concerned had lingered round the 
f .Perishiah, Camel-driver 46 
^dykin, Still at thy frolics, girl of gold ? ’ laughed he. 

La dyKind. rare. [f. Lady jA + Kind, after 
womankind.} The lady or female portion of a 
party ; also loosely, a woman. 



LADYLESS. 
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LADY’S TEACES. 


1829 Scott ^rnh 24 Mar., This morning our sportsmen 
took leave, and their ladykind .. followed after breakfast, 
1878 E. J. Trelawny Shelley, etc* (1887) 107 An ordinary 
Iady*kind would have screamed. 

liadyless (U^’diles), o. [f. Lady j 5 . + -less.] 
Having no lady; unaccompanied by a lady. 

1470-B3 Malory Arthur \\\\. xxvi, Sythen I am lady les 
I wil wyn thy lady. 1858 Morris K. Arthur's Tomb 37 
Perchance, indeed, quite ladyless were best. t 838 Bryce 
Amer. ComvrM. Ill, vi. cv. 518 At hotels their (women’s] 
sitting-room is . . sometimes the only available public room, 
ladyless guests being driven to the bar or the hall. 

Ladylike (l^^’diloik), a* and adv* [f. Lady sb, 
-f -LIKE.] A. adj. 

1 . Of a woman: Having the distinctive appearance 
or manner of a lady. Also (in early use chiefly) 
said sarcastically of men : Kffeminately delicate 
or solicitous about elegance or propriety, t 
personification : Comparable to a lady ; queenly, 

1601 R. Johnson Kin^d* < 5 * Commw. (1603) 30 And 
Madera, famous for the Wines which grow therm, and the 
lady-like Hand of all the Atlantigue sea. 2656 Ariiy. 
Haudsom. 179 Some of these so rigid, yet very spruce and 
Ladylikepreachers, think fit to graiifie as their own persons, 
so their kind hearers and spectators. 1756 Cowper Let* to 
Toivfi Wks. (1837) XV. 262 Those lady-like gentlemen, 
whom we may distinguish by the title of their mother’s own 
sons. 2813 Examiner Z Mar. 156/2 Miss Smith is a very 
lady-likc actress. 2818 Hazlitt En^. Poets viii. (1870) 196 
He is a very*^ lady-like poet. 2828 Scott F* Perth xxxi, 
Tell me now, how look I, thus disposed on the couch — 
languishing and ladylike, ha? 2832 Mrs. Carlyle Lett* 
II. 199 A pretty, ladylike, rather silly young woman. 

2 . Befitting a lady ; resembling what pertains to 
a lady ; sometimes with depreciatory sense, effemi- 
nately delicate or graceful. 

1586 Warner Alb. Eng, 11. ix. (1592) 37 With fingers 
Ladie-like. 1687 Dryden Hind tj- P* n. 686 The dew-drops 
on her silken hide Her tender constitution did declare Too 
lady-like a long fatigue to bear. 2698_Cro\vne Caligula r. 
Dram. Wks. 1874 IV. 358 A manly daring soul lurks deep, 
Under this gentle lady-like outside, 1739 Cibber A/ol. 
(1756) II. 31 After a few days of these coy lady-like com- 
pliances on his side, we grew into a more conversable 
temper. 2754 Richardson Grandison (2781) HI. xvii. 137 
Perhaps you mean no more than to give a little specimen of 
Lady-like pride in those words. 18x6 Scott Anti^, xi, The 
controversy began in smooth, oily, lady-like terms, but is 
now waxing more sour and eager as we get on. 1824 Miss 
Mitford Village Sen i. (1863) 216 Her lady-IIke spirit 
would have scorned the idea of selling them. 2877 Mrs. 
Forrester Mignon 1 . 33 You have not a very lady-like way 
of expressing yourself. 2890 L, Falconer Mile, Ixe i. 
(2891) 20, ‘ I hope you will teach Evelyn some of these 
pretty things ’, said Mrs. Merrington. ‘There is something 
so ladylike about them'. X900SKEAT Chaucer Canon 139 
Both (poems].. are wholly lacking in intere.sting touches of 
personal character. Whatever opinions they express are of 
a highly genteel and ladylike order. 

Hence Iia'dyliReness. 

2875 Howells Foregone Conel.iyZZi) 303 He remembered 
the charm of her perfect ladylikeness. 

tB. adv. As a lady does; in the guise of a 
lady. Obs. 

a 163s Corbet Poems (1807) 126 Nor didst thou two 
years after talk of force, Or, ladjMike, make suit for a 
divorce. Roxburgh Ballads (t888) VI. 544 Achilles 

he was in disguise, When first he heard of this enterprize, 
He Lady-like with a Lady lay. 

Ladyling' (l«‘ dilig). rare. [f. L.vdy sb. + 
-LING.] A little lady. 

2853 Bailey Mystic 137 Ladylings and lordllngs dancing, 
piping, harping.^ 2893 F. Thompson Sister Songs 5, I bid 
them dance, I bid them sing, For the limpid glance Of my 
ladyling. 

La*dy-love. Also pseudo-ar^-^. ladye-love. 
[f.LADYj/>.(in sense i appositive \ in sense 2 attribi)i\ 

1 . A lady who is loved ; a sweetheart. 

A supposed example quoted from R. Wilson’s Coblers Pro- 
phesie (1594) is not to the point ; Venus is called ‘ Lady 
Love’ by more than one of the dramatis persome. 

2733 Theobald's Shake. Rom. < 5 * yul. i, ii. 102 Your Lady- 
love (1623 Ladies louel. 2803 Scott Last Minstr. iv. xix, 
With favour in his crest, or glove, Memorial of his ladye- 
love. 2842 James Brigand ii, What man is there without 
a lady-love. ^ 2872 Miss Yongc Cameos II. xxxii. 332 She 
begged the Kingto consent to his..marriage with his lady-love. 

2 . Love for ladies. 

2818 Bvron Ch. Har, iv, xl, The minstrel who . . Sang 
ladye-love and war. 

La'dyly, a. Obs. exc. as nonce-wd. Also 5 
ladily. [f. Lady sb. + -ly 1.] Befitting or char- 
acteristic of a lady, ladylike. 

23.. E. E. Allit.^ P. A. 773 Ouer alle o)>er so hy3 hou 
clambe, To lede with hym so ladyly lyf. ? <1x400 Morte 
Art/u 3254 In a surcolt of sylke.. with ladily lappes the 
lenghe of a 3erde. C2477 Caxton yason 12 b, He brought 
to his mynde her fair and fresshe colour — her ladyly may- 
tiene and her noble facoun and corpulence. 1840 Tati's 
Mag. VII. 385 We do not refer to the fashionable annuals, 
those very ineffable bulletins of lordly and ladyly inanity. 

t La’dyly, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ly -.] In 
a manner befitting a lady ; as a lady. 

^2430 Lonelich Grail xxvi. 120 This duchesse nolde 
therto assente..and excused here ful ladyly. 

Lady’s cuslliou. Also 6 Our Lady’s cush- 
ion, f a. The plant Thrift, Armeria maritivia. 
Obs, b. ’The'iiiossySax.i(Ta.gQ,Saxiyragahypnpides. 

2578 Lyte Dodoens iv. 1 . 509 'Hiat klnde of grasse whiche 
groweth by the sea syde, is called. .in Engllshe our Ladies 
qtmhion. 2597 Herbal clxxvii. 4S3 In English 

Thrift, Sea grasse, and our Ladies Cushion. 1794 Marty'N 


Rousseau's Bot. xix. 271 From the manner of its growth in 
a thick tuft, it [mossy Saxifrage] has acquired the English 
name of Ladies Cushion. 2834 S. Thomson M^ild FI. in. 
(ed. 4) 201 The I.ady’s cushion — mossy saxifrage. 

Lady’s finger, lady-finger. PI, occas. 
ladies* fingers. 

1 . sing, and pl. The plant Antliyllis vulncraria, 
the Kidney Vetch. 

Also applied dial, to various other plants, as Lotus corni- 
culnius (ioxTCitrly ladypinger grass) i see Britten and 

Holland Plani-n, 

1670 Ray Catal. Plant. AngL 24 Anihyllis leguminosa . . . 
Kidney-vetch, Ladies finger. 2743 in W. Ellis Mod, Hus- 
baiidvi. (2750) II, 1. XV. 148 Your Lady-finger-grass{or Birds- 
foot Trefoil, .which is the Botanical Name). 2736 Watson 
in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 842 Kidney Vetch, or Ladies Finger. 
2848 C. A. Johns iVeek at Lizard y:6Attt/tyllis vuliuraria, 
variety Lady’s-fingers, occurs, .all along the coasL 

2 . Applied to various objects of long and slender 
form, a, A kind of cake (cf. finger- bisetnt). ? Obs, 

2820 Keats <5* xlviii. Steep Some lady’s-fingers 
nice in Candy wine. 2828 Lights 4- Sluides II. 296 Honey 
and ladies’ fingers for lea. 

b. Aitsiral. A kind of grape. Also, a banana. 

1892 E. Ree\'es H omeward Bmntd 90 The very ’finest 

ladies’-fingers, sweet-waters, and muscatels. 2893 Mrs. C. 
Praed OuilarM Lawmaker II. or They were sitting., 
in the banana grove, whither Elsie had gone on pretext of 
finding some still ungathered ‘Lady’s fingers*. 

c. U,S. (rt) A variety of the potato ; (/») One 
of the branchisc of the lobster; (c) A variety of 
apple. {Cent, Diet.) 

Lady’s glove. Also 6-7 Our Ladies, 7-8 
ladies’ gloves, 9 lady glove. [Orig. Lady 
sb, 3.] The foxglove. Digitalis purpurea. The 
name has been applied to several other plants, e. g. 
t Lungwort, Pulmonaria officinalis ; Kleawort, 
Inula Conyza ; the Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus cor- 
niculatus (dial.). 

. 2538 Elyot 2 ?/c/, Addit., i?<rT^A<2r..anherbe,.some do call 
it . , our ladies gloues. 1612 Cotcr., Gantelle, the hearbe 
called Fox -gloues, our Ladies gloues. 2622 Beaum. & Fl, 
Pilgrim v. vi, Full of ptneks, and Ladies gloves {mod. cdd. 
lady-gloves], Of hartes-ease too. 2668 Wilkins Real Char. 
n. tv. § 3. ^ Sage of Jerusalem, Ladies-glove [marg. Put- 
inonaria]. 1736 Bailey Heusek. Diet, 369 Ladies Gloves. 
The vertues of this plant (fleawotl] are to warm and diy; 
but it is also an opener. 2879 Britten & Holland Plani-n., 
Lady glove, Digitalis purpurea- Ibid., Lady’s glove, Lotus 
corniculatus, 

Ladysliip (U**di]ip), sb. Forms: see Lady 
and -SHIP. Also 7-8 colloq, la’ship. 

1 , The condition of being a lady ; rank as a lady. 

a 2223 Ancr. R, 100 5 if N hauest uot3tten nu hi wurSfule 

lefdischipe, — go Si folewe hoos goat, 01230 Hali Meid. 7 
,A.nd trukie for a mon of lam h® heuenliche lauerd & luilin 
her lafdischipe. 23. . E, E, AUit, P, A. 577 More haf I of 
ioyc & blysse here-inne, Of lady^hyp gret Sc lyuez blom. 
1623 Massinger Bondman 111. til, How dost thou like Thy 
ladyship, Zanthia ? 2771 Contempl. Man II. 152 This Lady 
did not enjoy her Title long — she died in the fifth Year of 
her Ladj’ship. 2856 £mf.rsok Eng. TVwrVf Wks. 1874 iL 
234 What facility and plcnteousness of knighthood, lord- 
ship, ladyship, royalty, loyalty! 2874TrollopeZ<2</)'/I«w<x 
iv. 26 He hated the countess-ship of the countess, and the 
ladyship of the Lady Anna. 

2 . The personality of a lady. In her, your 
ladyship, a respectful substitute for she, you, re- 
ferring to a lady; in mod. use only to one whose 
rank is designated by the titular prefix ‘Lady’. 
Also used sarcastically, 

C2374 Chaucer Anel. ff Arc. 291 She..drof hym forthe, 
vnnethe list her fcnowe That he was servaunt vn to hir ladi- 
shippe. CX400 Dcstr. Troy 3352 Ne trawes not, tru lady, fat 
I take wolde Thy ladyship to losse, ne in lust holde. a 2400- 
So Alexander 37x5 , 1 leue it to ^our ladyschip Hslange nojt 
vnkn.awen. a 1500 Flower ^ LeaPlxxi. Yzi 1 would pray 
Your ladiship .. That I might knowe .. What that these 
knightes be in rich armour. 2352 Crowley Pleas. ^ Pain 
Ded., I thought it my duty to dedicate the same vnto youre 
Ladishyppes name. 2600 Shaks. Y. L, 1. ii. 120 If it 
please your Ladiships, 3’ou may see the end. 1630 Nicholas 
Papers (Camden) 174 I^rd Jermyn in a jeering manner, as 
her ladyshipp conceaved, told her be hoped now shortly 
Sir Edward Herbert would returne to Paris. 2700 Congreve 
iYay 0/ lYorld it. v, O Mem, your L.aship staid to peruse 
a Pecquet of Letters. 171X Addison Sped- No. 37 F x, 

I waited upon her Ladyship pretty early in the morning. 
a 2839 Praed Poems (2865) II. 34 Her ladyship is in a huff. 
Ps- *S 9 S Shaks. yohn iii. i. 129 Thou Fortunes Cham- 
pion, that do’st neuer fight But when her humorous Ladi- 
ship is by To teach thee safety, f 

fb. concr. s=sLady. Obs- 
2390 Gower Conf. II, 301 My sone, of that unkindship, 
The which toward thy ladiship, lltou pleignest, for she 
woll the nought, Thou art to blamen of thy thought. 

C. uonce-use. One who is called * her ladyshijJ *. 
2784 CowpER Task II, 386 Constant at routs, familiar with 
a round Of ladyships, a stranger to the poor. 

1 3 . Kindness or beneficence befitting a mistress. 
1390 Gower Conf. I. 228 Thisinaide.,Towhom this lady 
hath behote Of ladiship all that she can To vengen her upon 
this man. Ibid. III. ^ Tho quod the quene.,I wol do the 
such ladiship, Wherof thou shall for evermo Be riche. 

4 . A district governed by a lady, nonce-use. 

2709 Steele Taller No. 46 p 3 All that long Course of 
Building is under particular DLstricts or Ladiships, after the 
Manner of Lordships in other Parts. 

Hence I»a*dysliip v. {nonce-wd.) trans., to give 
the title of ‘ Your Ladyship ’ to. Also to lady- 
skip it. 


1813 E. S. Barrett Heroine (2825) III. 9 *Lad5'ship! Oh, 
her ladyship I' and awayhe cantered, ladyshipping it, till 
he was out of hearing. 2820 Hermit in London IV. 165 

He so ladyshiped Lady what’s her ugly name, that it 

was quite disgusting, 

i' Lady-silver. Ohs. Also 5 ladesilver. [? f. 
Lady : possibly because payable at Lady-day.] 
1423-6 Durh. MS. Burs. Roll, vj-r. viqV. rec. pro ladesilver 
ejusdem ville per annum. 2^6-7 Durham Acc. Rolls 
(Surtees) 672 Et de 6s. Zd. rea de eodem Coll, pro ladysiluer 
debit, lenentibus ibidem. 

Lady’s laces. i* Also lady-laces. The 
striped garden variety of Phalaris amndinacea. 

2397 Gerarde Herbal i. iv. 5 The grasse called in Latine 
Gramen sulcatum, or Pictum : and by our English women, 
Ladies Laces, bIcause it is stript or furrowed with white and 
greene strakes, like silke laces. 2611 Cotcr., AiguUlettes 
d'armes, the hearbe, or grasse, called Ladies laces, white 
Cameleon grasse, painted, or furrowed grasse. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Lady-laces, a sort of striped (jrass. 1713 J. 
PstTWER In Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 179 Painted Grass, or 
Ladies Laces. 2821 Clare Vill. Minstr. II. 97 , 1 .. Tried 
through the pales to get the tempting flowers, As lady’s 
laces, everlasting peas. 

t Lady’s longing’. Obs. In 7 ladies long- 
ing ; also 6 lady longing. A variety of apple. 

XS9X LYLV^^«r^w. lit. iii. 38 For fruit these, fntters, 
medlers, hartichokes and ladylongings. 2664 Evelyn Kal. 
Hort. in Sylva, etc. (1729) 213 Apples. The Ladies Longing, 
the Kirkham Apple, John Apple [etc.]. 1676 Worlidce 

Cyder{x6(yi) 212 There is a curious apple newlypropagated, 
called Pome-appease...I suppose this is that which is called 
the Ladies Longing. 

Lady’s mantle. Also 6 Our Ladies, 6-8 
ladies. [Lady sb, 3; cf. G. Frauen-, Alarien- 
viantel.'] A common name for the rosaceous herb 
Alckemilla vulgaris. Also applied, with qualifi- 
cation, to other species (see quot. 1864). 

2348 Turner Names of Herbes 82 Alchimilla .. Is called 
in english our Ladies Mantel or syndow. 2378 Lyte Dodoens 
I. xcviii. 140 Great Sanicle or Indies Mantell, groweth in 
some places of this countrey. 2612 Cotcr., Alchimtlle, 
Lions foot, Ladies mantle, great Sanicle. 2794 Mart\'n 
Rousseau's Bot. xv. 167 I.adies mantle has a calyx of one 
permanent leaf divided into eight segments. 2864 Sowerby 
Brit. Bot. (ed. 3) III. 140 Silvery Lady’s-Mantle. Ibid. 141 
Alpine Lady’s Mantle. 2882 Gd. Words 673 Silken Alpine 
lady’s mantle rare. 

Lady-smock. Also lady’s, ladies’ smock. 
A common name for the Cuckoo-flower, Carda- 
mine pratensis, (Applied locally also to Convol- 
vulus sepium.) 

2388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. 11. 003 Ladie-smockes all .silner 
white. 2397 Gerarde Herbal ii. xviii. 203 They are com- 
monly called in Latine, Flos Cucult in English Cuckowe 
flowers, .at the Namptwich in Cheshire .. Ladie smockes. 
2648 Herrick Hesper. (1869) 121 DLpose That lady-smock, 
that pansie, and that rose Neatly apart, 2794 Martyn/Twj- 
seaue Bot. xxiii. 325 Ladies Smock, (forgive the vulgar 
name) has the calyx gaping a little. 2796 H. Hunter tr, 
St, Pierre's Stud. Nat, (1799) I. 83 Some of the convolvu- 
luses, vulgarly called lady^s-smock. 2874 T. Hardy Farfr. 
Madding Cro7vd L 239 Clear white ladles* smocks. 2878 
Browning Pods Croisic 96 Chains of lady’s-smock. 
Lad 3 r’s seal. lObs. Also 6 Our Ladies seale. 

1 . The plant Solomon’s Seal, Polygonatum multi- 
Jlorum. 

?xSi6 Grete HerhallZii), SIgilluin sancte maiye or sigil- 
lum Salamonis is al one herbe that is called Salomons seale 
or our ladies scale. 1870 Treas. Bot., Lady’s seal, Conval- 
laria Polygonatum. 

2 . The Black Biy’ony, Tamils communis. 

2378 Lyte Dodoens iii. xlril. 3S3 Our Ladies Seale hath 
long branches, flexible, of a wooddishe^ substance. 2397 
Gerarde Herbal 11. cceviJ. 722 Called . . in English blacke 
Br>'onie, wilde Vine, and our Ladies Seale. 2712 tr. Pomet's 
Hist. Drugs I. 30 The Black Vine, which some have given 
the name of our Lady’s Seal. 

Lady’s slipper. Also 6 Our Ladies slip- 
per, 8-9 ladies*, lady slipper. 

1 . A common book-name for the orchidaceous 
plant Cypripedium Calceolus. Also applied occas. 
to the cultivated calceolaria, and the Bird’s-foot 
Trefoil, Lotus corniculatus. 

1397 Gerarde Herbal ii. evii. 359 Ovr Ladies Sbooe or 
supper, hath a thicke knobbed roote. 2794 Mar'H'N Rous- 
seau's Bot. xxvii. 422 The Ladies Slipper., its singular, 
large hollow inflated nectarj', 1861 Miss Pratt Floiver. 
PI. II. 116 Lotus corniculatus. .commonly called Ladys 
Slipper. 2872 Oliver Elem. Bot. ii. 266 One extremely rare 
British species, the Lady’s Slipper {CyPripedium Calceolus). 
2894 Wilkins & Vivian Green bay tree II. 161 The boxes 
of geranium and lady-slipper in the window. 

2 , ? U.S. The garden-balsam, Impaiiens balsa- 
mina {Cent. Diet.). 

Lady’s thistle. Also 6 Our ladies, 6-7 
lady, S-9 ladies’ thisUe. [CtG.FrauendisUl,^^^. 
Vronwendistel.'\ The thistle Cardtitts Marianus. 
1552 Elyot £>ici. S.V. SJ’inn, Sfitta alba. Our l^ies 
Thistle. 1578 L\'TE Dodoens iv. Ixit. 523 Our I.adyes ^‘^teJ 
groweth. .in rough untoyled places. 2579 Lakcham 
Health (1633) 634 Lady Thistles. t6S8R. 

II. 63/2 The Lady-Thistle is our common Thistle. 

Withering Srit. Plants (ed. 3) HI. 15° 

Ladies Thistle. 1S31 J. Davies Manual Mat. Mea. 4jO 
Ladies' thistle. Carduns marianns. c- _ 

lady’s traces, tresses. Ako 6-9 lady. 

ladies’ traces, lady’s traces. ‘he 

plants of the genus Spiranthis (N.O. Orchidacex) ; 
also locally applied to grasses of the genus Fnja. 
JS48 Turner Hojnes of Hcrlcs 70 Satynon .. hosisoth 
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furth w'hyte floare.^ in the cncle of hanieste, and it is called 
Lady trace'i. 2578 L\te Dodostis 11. Ivl. 222 The swecte 
Orchis, or Ladie traces are mostc commonly to be found in 
high, unlilled, and dry places. 2597 Gr.RAnDF. Herbal 1. 
ciL 16S Friezland Ladie traces hath two small round stones 
or bulbes. 2612 Cotcr., Satyrion a irois ccuillcms, Triple 
Orchis, or triple Ladies traces. 2794 MARn'N Rousseau’s 
Bot.rxyW. 4x9 The spiral Ophrj’s commonly callecTTriple 
Ladies’ Traces. 2842 C. W. Johnson* Farmers Encyct.^ 
liriza suedia, common quaking grass ; ladies’ tres.ses. 2848 
C. A. Johns IVeeh at Lizard 3x0 Neotiia spiralis. Lady's 
tresses, an orchideous plant about six inches high. 

II Lsen O.E.Law. [OE. see Loan.] 

An estate held as a benefice. 

^988 in Birch Cart. Sax. III. 329 pa sewat Eadric mr 
/Elfhehewideleas &iTlIfeh feng to nisjmne. a 2000 jElfric 
I’oe. in Wr.AVuIcker 1x5/36 Frecarium, landeslxn. 1844 
LiNGAKD Auglo-Sax, C/u (X858) I. App. K. 371 National 
property at the disposal of the king, to be distributed by 
him as laens (loans) or benefices. 1876 "DiOBy Real Prop, 
u i. § 2. 17 The person having the Maen’ possessing only 
the usufructuary enjoyment to a greater or less extent. 

b. Comb . ; Isen-land, land held as ' lasii * ; loen- 
rlgbt, beneficiary riglit. 

983 in Kemble Codex Dipl. III. 217 Fif hida 3e Oswald 
. . bocajj Eadrice .. swa swa he hit mr hcefde to Ijenlande. 
287* E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 117 Laenlands, or bene- 
fices. Ibid. 153 In property held by Lten-right possessions, 
privileges and obligations devolved upon the eldest born. 
3874-5 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. v. 77 Either bookland or 
follcland could be,, .under the name of Ixntand, held bj* free 
cultivators. 

Iiffiotropic Of|0trp*pik), a. Also erron. leio-. 
[f. Gr. Aait^s left + rporiK-os tnming, f. rpoirq a 
turn.] Turned or turning to the left: said of the 
whorls of a shell ; opposed to dcxiotropic. 

1883 [see Dexiotropic). 

liEBsed, Ijffision, variants of Lesed, Lesion. 
li IiSet.(Iet). Hist. [OK. l&t (found only once) 
ssOHG. (? descendant of a freedman j glossed 
Uhertimts) OTeut. app. related to OE. 

Ixtan Let z/.lj The Old English designation for 
a person of status intermediate between that of a 
freeman and a slave. 

a xooo LaiK'S /Eikelb. (Liebermann) § 26 Gif lat ofslashcl, 
l*one selestan xxx sell, for^elde ; 7.if jxine ol>erne of slsehS, 
ix. sciilingum fot^eldc; Sam briddan xl scUlingum for- 
gelden. 1875 Stubos Const, Hist. I. iv. 64 The three ranks 
of men, the noble, the freeman, and the laet. 

t IiEB’taljle, Obs. [ad, L. 

f. iivtarl to rejoice, f. Iwius joyful.] ‘ Worthy to 
bee reioyced at * (Cockeram, 1633). 

t Ii®ta*tioil. Ohs. Also 7 letation. [ad.L. 
ixtalioti'em, f. late L. Ixtare to render fertile, 
f. fertile, joyful.] A manuring; also quasi- 
(onev. manure. 

(Frequent in Evehm; m the Advertisement prefixed to 
cd. 3 of Sylva, 1679 he says that * the meaner capacities’ 
among his readers may ‘ read for letation. dung '.) 

2664 Evelyn Syha i. ii. (1670) xi Meliorating barren- 
ground with sweet and comminuted Ijetalions. 

XiBetic (irtik), tt. Hist. [ad. late L. IxtiC’iiSf f. 
h'tus {SQQ below); the word is usually viewed as 
.adopted from Teat. *isvtO’Z (see L.et).] Of or 
pertaining to the Ixti, a class of non-Roman culti- 
vators under the later Roman empire, who occupied 
lands for which they paid tribute. 

1839 Kfugiitley Hist. Eng. I. 129 At a subsequent period 
[in Roman histoiy] lands denominated Lstic were given in 
the interior of the provinces 10 larger bodies of the B.ar- 
barians on similar condition. ^3874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I, 
vi. i6t As the freemen were mingled more or less with lactic 
or native races.^ 289* C. M. Asdrf.ws^ Old Eng. Manor 
Introd. 39 Portions of the Teutonic lactic organization may 
have lingered in Kent. 

Iiasti’ficant, a. rare-', [ad. L. Ixtijicaiit- 
eni, ^)res. pj-ile of hviificare to make glad, f. 
livtijicus gladdening, f. Ixl-us joyful.] Of a 
medicine : Cheering, stimulating. 

2627 tr. Bacon's Lije^ A Death (1651) 2S Vapours work 
powerfully upon the Spirits.. by h-ciificant Mcdecines,.-&c. 
2855 .Mayne Expos. Lex., /.a*///?ra/;j,..lciificant. 
t Iiteti’ficate, v. Obs. rare - <>. [f. L. Ixiifi- 
eiil’, ppl. stem of Ixiijlcd-re (see prec.).] trans. 
To maKC joyful, cheer, revive. 26*3 in Cockeram. 

llcnce rejoicing ; also, a making 

joyful. + Itwti'ficatlvo a., adapted to cheer. 

e 2485 Dieby Mysi. pSSa) i. 26 The shepherde.s of Cristes 
bvrihc madc^ letificacion. 2623 Cockeram n, Reioycing, 
.. I.a:tification. 2657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 386” 
Stor.ax is a good ingredient for cordial and Ixtificativc 
antidotes, 

Iiffivigato, obs. form of Lia’Ioate, 

3 jtDVO-, levo- (If'v^?), used as combining form 
of 1>. Ixvus, in the sense ^(turning or turned) to the 
left *, in physical and chemicalterms, chiefly having 
reference to the property possessed by certain sub- 
stances of causing the .plane of a ray of polarized 
light to rotate to the left (cf, Dextro-). Among 
these are : a. Iitovogyrnte, Iisevogy rons adjs.., 
characterized by turning the plane of polariz.ation 
to the left. tn 5 vo-rota.*tion, rotation to the left. 
I»mTo-ro*tatory a., « L.evooyr.me. b. Iiwvo* 
co’Tuponnd, a chemical compound which causes 
Ixro-rotalion. Ii»vo.grluxoso-L. 4 TULOSE. Iite- 
vo-racomlc, Ii»vo-ta.rta*ric acid, the modifica- 


tions of racemic and tartaric acid which are Ieevo- 
rotatory. Hence Iicavo-ra’cemate, -ta’rtrate, 
the salts of these. 

rtx8s6 Haydn (Cent. s.v.Z«»o^^'r/i/r), If the analyser has 
to be turned from right to left to obtain the natural order 
of colours, the quartz is called left-handed or *levog>'rate. 
2853 *Levoracemic acid [see Dextro- b]. 2882 Nature 

XXV. 2S3 With each electrode, diverging currents produce 
dextro- and converging ones *l2cvo-rotation. 1873 For.vnes^ 
C/iem. (ed. ri) 779 Both are *levorotator3*. 2897 Allbuit s 
Sysi. Med. III. 216 When the urine is Imvo-rotatory after 
trituration with KehUng. 2876 tr. Schiltzenber^er s Fer- 
mer.t. 6 Paratartaric acid easily splits up . . into dextro- 
tartarlc and *lavo-tartaric acid. 

Iisevtllin, levnlin (Irvi/Tlin). Chan. [f. L.e- 
VUL-OSE + -IN.] A substance resembling de.\trin, 
obtained from the roots of certain composite plants. 
Hence lisevnlinic, only in /. add (see quot. 1S8S). 

x888 Syd. Soc. Lex., Larjulin, .Lxvuliuic acid 

.. CjHsOa. 1897 Naturalist 44 The root contains also 
sugar, levuiin, white its juice exposed to the air ferments. 

IiBevnlose, levulose (l/*vi7atJ«s). Chem. [f. 

L. /a’zi-?/rleft+-ULE 4--OSE.] The form of Glucose 
which is laevo-rotatory to polarized light ; fruit- 
sugar. (Cf, Dextrose.) 

2872 Roscoe Elem. Cheut. 396 In manna and honey mixed 
with levulose, or left-hand^ glucose. 28^8 Kinczf.tt 
Anim. Ckem. 404 Cane sugar is first resolved into dextrose 
and liEVulose before it ferments. 1897 Allbntt'sSyst. Med. 
III. 386 Cane sugar is partly left unchanged, partly con- 
verted into glucose and Iscvulosc. 

Hence Iiavtilosane [ + -ane] (see quot.). 

2876 Harlf.y VIAi/. Med. (ed. 6) 792 Heated to ssS^Ixvu- 
lose loses water and is converted into lievulosane. 

lafayette (Iafif)*e't). U.S. [f. the name of 
the h rench general Lafayette.] 

1 . A scisenoid fish of the Northern United States 

{Liostomiis xanthurus'). 

1859 Bartlett Diet Amer., Lafaj’ette fish [Leiosioinus 
oblitjuus), a delicious sea-fish, which appears in the summer 
in great abundance at Cape Island on the Jersey coast. . . 
The name Lafayette, .w'as given it on account of its appear- 
ance one summer coinciding with the last visit of General 
Lafayette to America. 

2 . A stromateoid fish {Strotnateus triacanthus\. 
2884-5 Stand. Nat. Hist. (x888) III. 225 A much smaller 

species .. otherwise known as ‘Lafayette’ or ‘Cape May 
goodie ’. 

Iiaf(e, obs. f. Lave sb. ; obs. Sc. f. Loaf sb. 
Laferk, obs. Sc. form of Lark. 

Iiaff, Iiaffe, obs. forms of Laugh, L.vye sb. 
Lafful, obs. form of Lawful. 

Laft, Sc. form of Loft. 

Ijaft(e, obs, pa. t. and pa. pple, of Leave. 
Iiafter, dial, form of Laughters. 

Iiafully, obs. form of Lawfully. 

Lag (l«g)> and a. [Belongs to Lag v.^ ; 
the origin and mutual relation of the words are 
obscure. 

In some parts of England lag, or foggie, seggie, 

laggie, are used in children’s games as substitutes for 
‘ first, second, last ’ (see Eng, Dial, Diet. s.v. Fog). This 
suggests the pOi^sibiUty that lag may have originated in the 
language of sports as an arbitrary distortion of last ; but 
even in that case the word may have coalesced with a 
homophone of independent origin. The current hypothesis 
that tne adj. is a. Welsh (earlier line), Ir. and Gael. 
lag, slack, weak, is highly improbable. There is .some 
affinity of sense between lag and Lack a. and v. (cf. to 
come lag and^ to come loch) ; the former might conceivably 
be an alteration of the latter under the influence of words 
like Flag v.*. Fag jA* Cf. further MDa. lah/.r to go 
slowly (Kalkar).! 

A. sb. 1 . The last or hindmost person (in a 
race, g«ame, sequence of any kind). Now 7 ’are exc. 
in schoolboy use. 

25x4 Barclay ist Eclogue in Cyt. ff Uphndyshm. (Percy 
Soc.) p. xii, In the tavern remayne they last for lag. 2567 
H orace' s Ep. Bvj, Since cche man bragges, thelagge 
of vs A shendefull shame him take. 2612 Cotgr. %.\.Derttier, 
Le derjtier le loup le mange.. .\zi^ come to the lash. 2641 

M. Frank Serm. vii. (1672) wz’VXxfsttoznssimusviromui, 
the lag and fag of all a very scum of men. 2687 Miech 
Ct. Fr. Diet. II, Lag. a School-Word that signifies the last, 
le dernier. As the Lag of a Form, le dernier d'une Ctasse. 
2700 Dryden Iliad I. 337 In threats the foremost, but the 
lag in fight. 2776 Jefferson Writ. (cd. Ford) II. 30 The 
omission of H — and B — and ray being next to the lag [in the 
nomination of dclegatesl give me some alarm. 2777 Johnson 
Let. to Mrs. Thralea^OzK., How long doyou stay at Bright- 
liclmstonc ? Now the company is gone, why should you be 
the lag ? 2825 sporting Mag. XVI. 3x0 Ward first mounted 
the stage and Cannon was no lag. 2859 Farrar j. Home 
iv. 38, 1 s.ay, Julian, 1 vote we both \ry for lag next trials. 
It’d .save lots of grind. 2890 .A. Lang SirS. Northcote 1. 1. 
IS SmfTord Northcote occupied the undistinguished place 
of ' lag ‘ in his form. 

b. Comb.-, lag-out (=‘la5t out’), the name of 
a boys’ game. 

2845 in Brasenose Ate 76 No marble in circles on the hall- 
step rolls. We cannot play lag-out, nor yet three*holcs. 

+ 2. pi. What remains in a TCSsel after the liquor 
is drawn off ; dregs, lees.. Ohs, 

25., Regjil. Househ. Earl Northumh, (1770) 57 That 
Vinacre l>c m.adeof the brokj’n Wynes...\nd tliat the Laggs 
be provide by the Clerks of the Hous and markld after thei 
be past draw'ing that thei can be set no more of brochc. 
*594 Plat ye~.veJt.ho. in. 65 Transmutations .. of old lags 
of Sacks or Malmesies .. into Muskadels. 26x5 Markham 
Eng. /ftMurn*. u. iv.(2<>63) X16 Laggs of Claret and Sack. 


2703 ArifpMyst. Vintners 21 Muskadel is sophisticated 
w'itn the I^gs of Sack. t\ ^7 

^ 3 . The lowest class. (Cf. la^~end.) Obs. * 

2607 Shaks. Timon iii. vI. 90 The Senators of Athens, 
together with the common legge [Renve (1709) ^nd later 
editors lag] of People. 

4 . [from the vb.] The condition of lagging. 

2837 Frasei^s Mag. XVI. 214 When Spaniard meets 
Spaniard, then comes, not the tug, but the lag, of war. 

b. Physics. The retardation in a current or 
movement of any kind; the amount of this retar- 
dation. Lag of the tide ; the interval by which 
■ the tide-wave- falls behind the mean time in the 
first and third quarters of the moon.^ 

2855 OciLViE Suppl. s.v.jThe lag of the tide. . . The lag of 
the steam-valve of a steam-engine. 2882 Chambers in 
Nature XXI II. 399 The remarkable lag which takes place in 
the occurrence of the critical barometric epochs at the more 
easterly stations. 2892 Electrical Engineer 16 Sepl._287/i 
It is obvious that at the point where B cuts the axis the 
induction is a maximum ; hence if there were no ‘ magnetic 
lag ’ and no currents in the iron, this point should occur at 
the same time as that at which the current is a maximum. 


B. adj. 

1. 'I' Last, hindmost {phsl) ; belated, lingering 
behind, lagging, tardy (now rai'c). (In early in- 
stances only absol.QT predicative, and hence hardly 
distinguishable from the sb.' f ( 7 h come) log of \ 
short of, too late for, or in arrear of. 

2552 Huloet, Lagge and last. 2568 Hist, yacob f,- Esau 
V. V. F iv b, Haue not we well hunted, of blessing to come 
lagge? 2589 R. Harvey PL Pere. 22 Beshrow’ him that 
comes lagge in so good a coui-se. 2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 
II. i. 90 Some tardie Cripple. .That came too lagge to see 
him buried. 2605 — Lear 1. it. 6, I am some twelue, or 
fourteenc Moonshines Lag of a Brother. 2612 Two Noble 
K. Y. iv. 8 Beguile The gout and rheum, that in lag hours 
attend For grey approachers. 2624 Sir C. Mountacu in 
Bnccleuch MSS. iHist. MSS. Comm.) I. 260 Your neigh- 
bour will struggle so long for place as he will be cast lagg. 
12 1639 T. Carew To Mistresse in Absence 32 There sealed 
in those heavenly bowers, Wee’le cheat the lag and lingring 
hours. 2678-9 Dryden & Lee CEdipus in. i, Then hell has 
been among ye. And some lag fiend j-et lingers in the 
grove. *692 Wood Ath.Oxon. I. 594 A fourth person, who 
comes lagg, as having lately appeared in print . . tells us . . 
he died. 2742 R, Blair Grave 731 Even the lag flesh 
Rests. 2785 Bur.ss Address Dcil iii, An’ faith I thou ’.s 
neitherlag nor lame. *822-53 ^VhistU-Biukie{^zo\. Songs) 
Ser. jj. 100 Lauchie had looms, but was lag at the weaving, 
b, RS an exclamation at play (see quot. 3869). 

s6w Armin Maids of Morc-Cl.C^ Hoy. Now lohn, i'le 
cry first, loh. And i’le cry lagge. I was in hoblies hole. 
*^9 Lonsdale Gloss., Lag or Lag last is said by boys 
when playing at pitch and toss, or other games, in order 
that they may bespeak the last pitch. 

2 . Special collocations (sometimes hyphened) ; 
lag-end, the hinder or latter part, the fag end 
(now rare)\ flag-man, the last man, the one 
who brings up the rear; flag-tooth, a wisdom 
tooth (from its late appearance). Also Comb.’. 
lag-bellied a., ? slow-paced, tardy. 

*595 Shaks. 1 Hen, IV, v. i. 24, I could be well content To 
enlcrlaine ihe Lagge-end of my life With quiet hours. 2599 
Nashe 37 The Essex calfe or lagman, who 

had lost the calues of his legs by gnawing on the horslegs. 
2622 Ti'i.o'R\Q,Sophronisteri,\\\z two teeth which grow last 
when a man is about twentie yeares ould, lag-teeth. 2624 
Heywood Gunaik. i. 27 In the lagge end of the same troope 
were driven a certaine number of faire and goodlle oxen. 
2822 Hood Lycus the Centaur tz From the lag-bellied toad 
To the mammoth. 2857 Mrs. Mathews Tea-Table T. 1. 
204 A shelter., where they may ..wear away the lag-end of 
their madness. 


Lag (Iteg), sbi^ Also 7 lagg. [app. a. ON. Iggg, 
recorded only in the sense ‘ rim of a barrel * (cf. 
I b) ; but the S\v. lagg means also ‘ stave whence 
laggkcirl vessel composed of staves, cask,] 

1 . A stave of a barrel. Now dial. 

*672 Hoole Comenius' Vis. World 165 The Cooper .. 
inakelh Hoops of Hassel-iods..and Lags of Timber. 2676 
bnrgery of iihejfield 209 For mendyng the church yaiis 
and barrelUaggs and nayles 4s. ^d. 2869 in Lonsdale Gloss. 
fb. (See quot.) Obs. s-are’^o, 

1688 R. Holme m. 108/1 Lag, is a piece put into 

tl^ top of a Barrel staff that is broken off at the Grooping. 

2 . One of the staves or laths forming the covering 
of a band-drum or a steam boiler or cylinder, or 
the upper casing of a carding machine. 

*847 specif. Sykes’ (y Ogden’s Patent No. 11798 On these 
bands [in a i^rding engine] we fix a continued series of 
lags or small blocks of wood. 1875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 
o. Comb , : lag-link, a link for holding a lag or 
Ptet.)', lag-machine, a machine for 
shaping wooden lags (see sense 2); lag-screw, 
(«3)^ a fiat-headed screw used to secure lags to 
cylinders or drums; (/-») U. S. ^coach-screw, 

, J' Bichards Wood-avorking Factories 26 Almost any 
kind of shafting can be hung with safety on wood screw's,or 
lag screw's. *875 Knight Diet, Mech., Lag-machine. 

1 " ^b.^ Obs, [Of unknown origin ; cf. G. 

/ac/^nTcft or mark in a tree. Cf. Lac v.-'l} A 
cleft or rift in timber. Also Comb., as lalclijt 
(unless lagge in qnot. 1579 be the adj.). 

Orel, (1608) 2. Thestocke tliuscut asunder 
at both the ends, couer ss ith a faire sheete. lest any laeue 
riifts appenre afteMhe cuttins. 1750 W. JlAKsHAtL blidt. 
Cour.Ues II. 333 Tlie Mag' .. is a cleft, or rift, reaching 
sometimes from the top to tlie bottom of the stem, and 
perhaps, to near its center. 
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IiAGGER. 


t Lagi Cant. Obs. Also 6 laggo. [Pos- 
sibly f. Lage V. to wash.] Lag of duds : a 
‘ buck ' or * wash ‘ of clothes. 

1567 Harman Caveat 86 We wyll fykhe some duddes of 
the Ruffemans, or myll the ken for a lagge of dudes. 162a 
•Beaum. & Fl. Beggar's Busk v. i, If it be miUing of a fag 
of duds. <11700 B. E. Did. Caftt. Crew, Lag-a dndds, a 
Buck of Cloths. As we cloy the Lag of Dudds, come let 
us Steal that Buck of Cloths. 1725 in New Cant. Diet. 
Ija^ (Iceg), sb.^ Cant. [f. Lag r. 3 ] 

1 , A convict who has been transported or sen- 
tenced to penal servitude. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flask Did., Lag, a convict under 
sentence of transportation. 1838 ‘Jon Bek’ Living Fid. 
Load. 39 A few are ‘returned lags’, 1887 iVestm. Rev. 
June 383 It M'as no uncommon thing to see an old ‘lag’ 
.enlarged for good conduct. 2894 H. Nisbf.t Bash Girl's 
Rom. As Wildrake was walking along the beach, he met 
a lag who had got his ticket-of-Ieave. 

' 2 . A term of transportation or penal sert'itude. 

x82i Hacgart LifeZ\ Another prisoner, .under sentence 
of lag for fourteen stretch. 1896 13 May 9/5, 

I have had a look round with another man who did a lag 
with me. 

3 . Comb . : lag-fever, -ship ^see quots.). 
x8ix Lex. Balairon.,Lagf ever, a term of ridicule applied 
to men who being under sentence of transportation, pretend 
illness, to avoid being sent from gaol to the hulks. 1812 
J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Lag skip, a transport chartered 
by government forthe convejrance of convicts to New South 
Wales ; also a hulk or floating prison. 
fLag, jAC Obs. rare. ? A flock (of geese). 

1624 Mountague New Gagg, To Rdr., Hee hath stopped 
the mouths of all Protestants for euer ; the proudest of them 
d.ire not hiscere hereafter against HimselA, or any one of 
his Lagg. Ibid. 180 This Goose the Gagger may put his 
Gag into the Bils of many of his owne Gaggle, as well as 
into others I.agges. [1896 Eng. Dial. Did., Adag, Cum., 
the sporting term for a flock of geese.] 
f Obs. [Of obscure origin ; cf. Dag 

2 ^. 1 , Clag 2 >.] 

1 . trans. To daggle, render wet or muddy. 

fn 1300 ^Implied in Belag t».] C2440 Promf>. Farv. 083 
Laggyd, or bedrabelyd, lahe/actus, paludosus. Laggyn, or 
drablyn,/a/wx/n?, 

2 . intr. To daggle, become wet or muddy. 

1682 Bunyan Holy U'ar 230 Let them (your new gar- 
ments] not lag with dust and dirt. 

Ziag (l®g), v.'^ Also 6-7 lagg, 6-8 lagge. [See 
Lag jAI and a."] 

1 . inir. To fail to maintain the desired speed of 
progress j to slacken one’s pace, as from weakness 
or sloth ; to fail to keep pace with others ; to hang 
back, fall behind, remain in the rear. Often with be- 
hind adv. or const, after, behind also withfj/r. 

1530 Palscr. 6o:/x, llagge behyndemyfelowes,y^rrrt>'«^. 

. .Why lagge ever behynde on this facion ? 1570 Lev(SS 
Manip. 10/23 To hza,/atigare, /atiseere. 1607 Tourneur 
Rev. Trag. ir. Etb, To prison with the Villaine. Death shall 
not long lag after him. 1622 R. Hawkins Foy. S. Sen 
(1847) X73 The admirall.. began to lagge a stcrnc. and with 
him other two shippes. 1651 Davenant Gondibert m. in. 
jcxvi, And lagg’d like Baggage Treasure in the Wars. 1667 
Milton P. L. x. 266 , 1 shall not lag bebinde, nor erre The 
way, thou leading. 1697 Dryden yEneid xii. 379 He lags 
and labours in his flight. X71X Sthcle Sped. No. 137 p 4 
His Master . . wondered what made the lazj’ young Dog lag 
behind. 1748 Johnson Van. Hum. Wisfics 313 Super- 
fluous ‘lags’ the vet'ran on the stage. x8oo Wonnsw. 
Brofters 363 He, at length Through weariness, .. lagged 
behind. x8ox Mar. Edgeworth Knapsack (1832) 208 Afy 
poor fellows, how they lag ! 1824 W. Irving Trav. II. 107 
Suflfering them [his mules] to lag on at a snail’s pace. 1837 
— Capt. Bonneville II. 46 He grew silent and gloomy, and 
lagged behind the rest. 1857 Hughes Tom Btvivu h. iii. 
(1871) 260 When they had crossed three or four fields 
without a check, Arthur be^an to lag. AUbutCs Syst. 
Med. IV. 492 If the sign is present, the upper eyelids lag, 
not closely following the movements of the eyeballs. 

b. of immaterial things and fig. 

1391 Shaks. I Hen. VI, in. iii. 34 Fortune, in fauor makes 
him lagge bebinde. a x 65 x Fuller Worthies (1340) III. 408 
And this our Gildas [the Fourth] ; who laggeth last in the 
team of his name sakes. 1703 J. Savage Zf//. AntientsvX. 
40 We lagg in the care of Things of no kin to us. 17x3 
Swift Crt</x««x« 5 * Vanessa 355 Ideas came into her mind So 
fast, his lessons lagg’d behind. 1762 Foote Lyar iii, Wks. 
1799 L 322 Think how the tedious time has lagg’d along. 
*775 Burke Sp. Cone. A/ner. Wks. III. 44 When we speak 
of the commerce with our colonies, fiction lags after truth. 
iSxo^W. Irving Sketch Bk. II. 94 The vocal parts generally 
lagging a little behind the instrumental. 1833 Ht. Mar- 
TiNEAU Fr. Wines Pol. vi. 84 Business lagged in every 
department of the administration. 1863 Carlyle P'redk. 
Gt. XVII. it. (1872) VII. 14 Mililarj’ preparation does lag 
at a shameful rate. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. § 6. 333 
The work lagged for five years In the hands of the bishop". 
xB^z Electrical Engineer 16 Sept. 287/2 The maximum in- 
duction lags behind the maximum magnetising force. 

2 . trans. To cause to lag ; to retard, to tire. 
Obs. exc. dial. 

1370 [see i]. 1632 Heywood ist Ft. Iron Age v. Wks. 
1874 III. 338 The weight would lagge thee that art wont 
to flye. 1638 R. Bratkwaxt Psalm cli. 298 Thine Armovirs 
Joadj but laggs faint heart, for flight the more unfit. 1876 
Whitby Gloss., Lagfd, tired as with carrying a load, 
f 3 . trafis. To drag after one. 

' * 53 ® Palsgr. 601/1 He laggeth the dogge at his horse 
*tayle ; il trayne le ehien a la queue de son chettal. 

Hence •j'Xjagged ppl. a., delayed, tardy. 

i6o2 Marston Antonio's Rev. 1. 1. Wks. 1856 I. 75 O, I 
could eate Thy fumbling throat, for thy lagd censure. 


1. ag <.la:g), 

f 1 . trans. To carry off, steal. Obs, 

X373 Tusser Hush. XX. (1878) 54 Some come away lag in 
bottle and bag. Some steales, fora iest, egges out of the 
nest. Ibid, xxxvi. 86 Poore cunnie, so bagged, is soone 
ouer lagged. 

2 . a. To transport or send to penal servitude. 

x8r2 J. H.'Vavx Flash Diet., Lag, to transport for se\’en 

years or upwards, 1838 Dickens O. Twist xvi, They'll 
ask no questions after him, fear they should be obliged to 
prosecute, and so get him lagged. 1870 Reade A’/// Yourself 
in His Place II. 288 Let Little alone, or the trade will 
make it their job to lag you. 
b. To catch, apprehend. 

1847 Be Quincev SchlossePs Lit. Hist. Wks. 1858 VIII. 
58 Aladdin himself only escaped being lagged for a 
rogue and a conjurer by a flying jump after his palace. 
x8s8 A. Mayhew Paved w. Gold iii. i. 252 The}' tell him 
adventures of how they were nearly ‘lagged by the con- 
stables ’. xSgt Nat Gould Double Event xxxiv, I'm a dead 
jin. You'll never lag me alive, you cur ! 

Xia^ (lieg). vA [f. Lag si.^] tram. To cover 
(a boiler, etc.) with wooden ‘lags’, strips of felt, etc. 

1887 Ewing in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 488/x Tlie loss of 
efficiency due to this cause will therefore be greater in an 
unprotected cylinder than In one which is well lagged or 
covered with non-conducting material. x888 in Shefield 
Gloss. 1891 Labour Commission Gloss., Lagging n boiler, 
covering a boiler in a steamship with some material to keep in 
the heat. 1898 Dublin Rev. Apr. 423 Lnagged outside with 
Layers of felt two centimetres thick. 

ILag') dial. [Cf. Lag (See qiiot.) 

[X520 : Levins renders lag v. by /atiseere, which it is 
barely possible may be meant to express the sense of this 
vb. along with that of Lac r.*] 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., 
Lag, to crack or split from the centre like wood from heat 
or hasty drying. 1888 in Shefietd Gloss. 

Xiag : see Lace Caut {sb. and v,). 

Ziag^an (Ise'gan). Lara. Also 6 lageii, 7, 8 lagon, 
ligan, 9 lagend. [a. OF. lagan, lagucn, lagand 
(whence med.L. laganunt) ; perh. of Scandinavian 
origin, from the root of Lie, Lay vbs. Cf. ON. 
iQgi, pi. lagnir, ‘a net laid in the sea’ (Vigf.). 
The spelling Ugan seems to be due to pseudo- 
etymology.] Goods or wreckage lying on the bed 
of the sea. Cf. Flotsam and Jetsasi. 

[x2oo Carta de Dunexoie In Stubbs Set. Charters (189^) 
3xt De ewagio de wrec et lagan.] iS3t Chcirterfarty in 
R. G. Marsden 3 ’^/. PI. Crt. Adm. (1894) 37 YfT the sayd 
shype lake any pr>'se purchase any flotson or lagen. 1533 
Ibid., Floteron orlagason. X59X Articles cone. Admiralty 
2x July § 6 Any ship, jTon, leade, or other goods floating 
or Tying under the water or in the depth, of which there is 
no possessor or owner, which commonly are called Flotxon, 
Jetson,and Lagan. 1603 Coke y?r/.v. (1624) xo6b Lagan (vel 
pottus/x^fm) est quand (etc.; translated in quot. X641]. 1622 
Callis Btat, Servers (164:^) x8 [citing Cokej Flot^an, Jetsan 
and Lagan are goods on or in theSca,and. .they belong to the 
King. X641 Termes de la Ley 193 Lagan is such a parcel! of 
goods as the Mariners in a danger of shipwracke cast out . . 
and fasten to them a boigh or corke, that so they may finde 
them. , . These goods are called Lagan or Ligan h Uganda. 
1707 J, CiiAMnERLAVNE St. Gt. Brit. 1. 11. x. 143 To the Lord 
High Admiral belongs..a Share of all lawful Prizes, Lagon.. 
that is, goods lying in the Sea, on Ground. 1863 Kingsley 
Herew. I. vi, 171 Prowling about the shore after the waifs 
of the storm, deserted jetsom and^ lagend. 1894 /Jc/57-8 
Viet, c 60 § 510 In this Part of this Act. .‘wreck ’ includes 
jetsam, flotsam, lagan, and derelict found in or on the shores 
of the sea or any tidal water. 

Hence f I'^’eander, an officer (at Calais) who 
takes charge of lagan or wreckage. 

1326 in Dillon Customs 0/ Pale (1892) 86 If ther be anie 
manner of Wracke found by the sea coste, it muste be pre- 
sented to the Lagander or to the Sergeanie . . broughte to 
the foresaide Lagandcr's hous. 

II ^a^a'rto. Obs, [Sp. lagarlo ; see Alliga- 
tor.] An alligator. 

*577 Frampton yoy/nl Nexvs ir. 73 li, Pimple .stones . . 
whicne are founde in greale quantitie in the mawes of 
Caimanes, y‘ are called Lagartos. 1396 Raleigh Discov. 
Gviana 48 We saw in it [the Orenoque] diuers sorts of 
.strange fishes, & of roaruellous bignes, but for Lagartos 
it exceeded, for there were thousands of those vgHe serpents. 
x6oo HAKLutT Voy. III. 489 In this riuer we killed a mon- 
strous Lagarlo or Crocodile, 

t lag, sh. Cant. Obs. Also 7 lagge. 

[Oiiginandphoneticformuncertain.] ^Yater; urine. 

1367 Harman Caveat 83 Lage, water. x6xo Rowlands 
Martin Mark-all E 3, Lagge, water or pisse. 1641 Brome 
yoviall Crew ii. Wks. 1873 III. 391, I bowse no Lage, but 
.a whole Gage Of this I’ll bosvse to you. 2663 R. Head 
Eng. Rogue x. v. (x68o) 46 Lage, water. X675-X708 Coles 
Lage. 1859 Matsell Vcc, (Farmer), Lag. 

Hence tLag(e v, *a. intr. To make water, 
b. trans. To water (spirits). Also, to wash 
1567 Harman Caveat 85, I will lage it of with a gage of 
benebouse... I wall washe it of with a quart of good drynke. 
x8x2 J/.H. Vaux Flash Diet., Lag, to make water. To 
/rttr spirits, wine, &c., Is to adulterate them with water. 

jEja’^en. Obs» exc. FHst. Also 6 laggon, 7, 9 
lagan. [ad. L. lagona, lagena, flagon, ad. Gr. 
Ad7uvoy.] A liquid measure (see quots.). 

1570 Le\'INS Manip. 163/44 N l.aggon, lagena. 1607 
Q,0'\-^\.\.Interpr., Clerk ef the snarket. .is an officer, .whose 
dulie is to take charge of the kings measures . . : as of 
elns, yards, lagens. 1^6 Ck>i£S. Lagen. .a measure of six 
Sextaries. 1841 I^tler /fxV/. Scot. (1879) I. 237 With an 
oblig.ntion to sell their ale to the abbott at the rate of a lagen 
and a half for a penny. 1891 J. Tait Txvo Cent. Border 
Ch. Life II. 2x8 The lagan was equal to 7 quarts. 

Lagen, variant ol Laggik. 


+ IiagenaTions, a. Ohs. rare-'. ^.'L.hgena 
a flagon + -abiods.] Flagon-shaped. 

1657 loMLlNsoN Renott's Disjt. S41 Four sorts of Cucur* 
biles, the greater, the lesser, or the lagenarious. 

Lagend, Lagene, obs. fT. Lagan, Laggik. 
Lagenian Uadjf-nian), a. Zeal, [f.' L. laghia 
-H -IAN.] Like or pertaining to the genns Lagen 'a of 
Foramittifera, having a straight chambered shell. 
1890 in Webster. 

Lageniform (ladsf-nifjtim), a. Zool. and Bat. 
[f. as pec. + -il)FOKM.] (See quot.) 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 268 Lageniform . .belljnng 
out and then ending in a narrow neck, something like a 
bottle. 1862 M, C. Cookf. Man. Bot, Terms, Lageniform, 
shaped like a Florence flask. 1868 W. B. CARpE.STER/l/:Vro- 
scppe (ed. 4) § 382. 500 The shell of Nodosaria is obviously 
made up of a succession of Lageniform chambers. 

La^er beor (la*g3Jibi®‘j). Also simply lager, 
[ad. G. lager-bier beer brewed for keeping, f. lager 
n store + bier beer.] A light beer, consumed 
largely in Germany and America, and to some 
extent in Fngland. 

^ 1853 Ure Diet. Arts (ed. 4' 1 . 153 Beers at present brev.-ed 
in Germany. . .•114 Wheat Zn^rr-beer (slowly fermented). 
1858 N. y. Z.r/r<yf June (Bartlett', Ike (German drinks his 
lager, and drinks it apparently in indefinite quantities. 1863 
V>\c'E.s Federal St. II. 80 Neither for love nor money could 
a stranger obtain a drink more intoxicating than lager beer. 

attrib. 18S2 Sala .riwe;*. Revis. (1885) 401 Tinware shops, 
butchers’, bakers’ and lager beer Saloons. 

|iLag'e'tta,lage'tto. [Westlndian.] Agenus 
of dicotyledonous trees of the \V. Indies (N.O. 
Thymelxacex) ; also called lace-bark. 

* 75 ® P- Browne yamaica 371 The Lagetto or Lace-Bark 
tree, X773 Phil. Trans. LXIII. 492 Specimen of the 
Lagetta Tree, and its lace-Uke Bark, from Jamaica. 
I«a.ggard (Ire’gaid), a. and sb. Also 9 laggart. 
[f. Lag + -ARD.] 

A. adf. Lagging, hanging back, loitering, slow. 
CJiiefly of living things, their actions, and attri- 
butes. Occas. of clays, time, etc. 

170a Rowe Tamerlane iv. I, Tho’ Laggard in the Race 
. . 1 will pursue the shining Path thou iread’st. X706 
[Ward] Wooden World Dissected (1708) 3X [’Fhe press-gang 
lieutenant] beats up all Quarters .. and drives the lacgard 
Dog along the Streets, with as much noise and Bustle 
as Butchers do Swine to SmiihficlJ. 27x3 J. Hughes 
Ode to Creator World 4 Decrepit Winter, laggard in 
the Dance .. A heavy Season does maintain. X747 Col- 
lins Passions 1x2 Than all M’hich charms this laggard 
age. 18x4 Scott Lord 0/ Isles iv. xviit, And Lennox 
cheer’d the laggard hounds. 184* Manning Serin, xvi. 
(1S48) I. 235 Ours is a . . laggard obedience at the best. 
1B7X Palcrave Lyr. Potms gi My heart outruns these lag- 
gait limbs. X889 Jessopp Coming 0/ Friars iv. 183 The 
Angel of Death moves at no laggard pace. 

S. jA One who lags behind ; a lingerer, loiterer. 
1808 Scott biarm. v. xii, A laggard in love, and a dastard 
in w.ar. W. Irving Astoria I. 89 He meant to let the 

laggards off for a long pull and a hearty fright, i860 Raw- 
LiNsoN Herodotus IV. ix. lx.wii. 449 'rhey declared them- 
selves to de.serve a fine, as laggarts. 1876 Tait Ree. Adv. 
Phys. Set. x. (ed. 2) 259 Formed of the laggards, as it were, 
which have been thrown out of the race. 

Hence Iia'gg’ard v., to piny the laggard. Also 
Ita*ff?ardism, lia'gg’ardly adv. , Iia’g*£rardncss. 

J83S PuSEV Let. to Newman in Liddon, etc. Life Pusey 
(1893) II. i. 8 [It] hardly seems to come heartily, because 
it has not come before, but comes laggardly. 1865 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. xv. viii. (i8p) VI. 40 Austrians mainly are 
gone laggarding with DAhremberg up the Rhine. 1865 
Sot. Rev. XIX. 756/1 l*he insolent contempt of labour 
on the one hand, ana the petty aping of laggardism and 
polite inanity on the other. 1869 Goulburn Purs. Holiness 
1. 10 That laggardness of will. 

Laggen, variant of Laggix. 

Lagger (Ite’gsi), sb^ [f. Lag v.- + -er k] 

1 . One who lags or bangs back; a lingerer, 


loiterer. 

13*3 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xvit. 18 Theyr hole host, .are 
all a horsebacke . . without it be the traiindals and laggers 
of the cost, who folow after a foote. 1682 Drvdes Duke of 
Guise IV. ii, 'The guard is mine, to .. lash the l.iggers from 
the sight of day. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi youm. France I. 286 
The mob .. lash the laggers along with great indignation. 
1844 Stanley Arnold I. iv. 235 Himself always keeping 
with' the laggers, that none mittht strain their strength by 
trv'ing to be in front with him. 1852 R. S. SuRTEp 
Sponge's Sp. TourW. 291 The baggers were stealing quietly 
up the lanes and by-roads. 1878 Fr. A. Kemble Record 
Girlhood II, iv. 131 The laggers who would fain have fallen 
a few paces out of the sound of the dreary pairotrj' of her 
inventorj’. t t 

2 . slang. A sailor. [? A distinct word : cf. Lage.J 
i8x2 j. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Logger, a sailor. 

Iagger (lffi'g 3 -i)» Cant. [f. LAGz/.SorrA®] 
A convict undergoing or having undergone penal 


vitude. ... 

h, Sf0,ii„sMaf;. III. =30/2 TI.C laggers lod an inler^t 
to the result. x88o .S. Lakeman hnffr-Land 19 I'lanj 
them were what they termed at the en- 

n. tinvinr^ rot awav from Norfolk Island, or other P 


:ch l.TWS. „ o u..» 

a.-ggex,v- Obs. r?f.LAG».2 + -p-: 

lafcra to loiter.] intr. To lag, linger, lo'fnf- 
J A. Home Brit. Tongue Dcd. (1865), = 

'ag%red on the hope oT.your j 

t; Preston- Goiily ‘o 49 Thej shall 

. . T I l.,rT-r^r hv ihe wav. 
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IiAICIZATION. 


Laggin(las*g:in). Sc.iiXi^ndrtJu AlsoSlaggyne, 
lagene, 8 legen, 8-9 laggen, 9 lagen. [f. ON. 
Iggg of the same meaning : see Lag The 

identification of the suffix is uncertain ; it may be 

-n;G “ (cf. Lagging vbl. 5<5.3).] 

1 . The projecting part of the staves at the bottom 
part of a cask or other hooped vessel. • 

1587 Se. Acts Jos. VI (1814) III. 5 ==/i That. .}>e edge of 
he bottom, cnlring w-ithin the lagg>’ne be paint outwiih, 
to;vard he nethir syde. 1893 in Nortkuvibld. Gloss. 

b. « Lag i. ? Obs. 

x82S Brockett N. C. IVords, Latins, staves. 

2 . ITie inner angle of a wooden dish, between the 
sides and the bottom. 

1786 Burns Dream xv, But or the day was done, I trow, 
Thelaggen theyhae clautet Fu' clean that day. 1802 R. 
Anderson Cnmherld. Ball. 24 When on the teable furst 
they set The butter’d sops, sec greasy chops, 'Tween lug 
ancl bggen ! oh what fun, To see them gim and eat \ 
iransf. 1842 Chr. Jml. 309 The * iaggin’ of the Sowen-pot. 

3 . Comb , : laggen-gird, a hoop securing the 
bottom of a tub or wooden vessel. Phr. To cast 
a Iaggcn-gird\ to have an illegitimate child. 

1718 Ramsay Ckristis KirkeGr. nr. ix, I..coosta Legen- 
girih my sell, Lang or I married Tammie. 1821 Blackzv. 
Mag'. Jan. 406/2 Ye’ll souk the lajjgin-gird off the quaigh, 
and mar yere minstrelsy and our mirth. 

Lagging (lse*gii]), vbl. sbA [f. Lag t/.s + 
-ING i.J T he action or condition of Lag 
1600 Holland Zity vr. vii. 221 What mcanes this strange 
and unwonted lagging behind ? 1862 Dana Geol, 41 

The westward tropical flow is due simply to a slight lagging 
of the waters. 1867 Denison Astron. "ivitkout Math. 123 
This is called the priming and lagging of the tid«. 1897 
Allbuit's Syst. Med. II. 915 Cardiac irregularity is a fre- 
quent consequence of tobacco-smoking, lagging and inter- 
mission being the earlier forms of it. 

Lagging (l^^’gig), vbl. [f. Lag z/.s 4 . 
-ingLJ a sentence or term of imprisonment or 
penal servitude. Also attrib, (see quot, 1812). 

1812 J. H. Vkm-x. Flash Did.^LagHn^ matter, any species 
of crime for which a person is liable on conviction to be 
transported. .. Speaking of a person likely to be transported 
they say lagging dues will be concerned, 1838 Dickens O. 
Tzyw^xliil, If they do [get fresh evidence], it’s a case of 
lagging. 1844 Port Phillip Patriot 22 July 2/6, 1 remained 
with him five years after 1 sers'ed my * lagging 

Lagging (Ise'gi*})) sb.^ [f. Lag vA + 
•ING kj The action of the vb. Lag 4. 

1 . The action of covering a boiler, an arch, a wall, 
etc,, with strips of wood or felt. 

1870 Bfig. Mech, ji Feb. 516/x This maybe .. prevented 
by careful ‘lagging’ with non-conductors of heat. 1895 
Hatch S: Chalmers Cold Mints of Rand vi. 121 Side 
lagging is seldom necessary after the first 50 or xco feel.^ 
attrib. 1884 Leisjire Hour Sept. 531/2 The old engine- 
house was exchanged for part of the old lagging-shop. 

2 . pi. and collect, sing. T'he material with which 
this is done. Also attrib, 

185* Pract. Mech. Jrnl. III. 242 The boiler U covered 
with lagging and Russia sheet iron. 1867 ' Ben Brierley’ 
Marlocks Merriton 68 The fence (his own making) was but 
a rickety fabric of ‘ laggins worn-out treadles [etc.]. 1869 
Lonsdale Gloss., Laggins, the part of the wooden frame 
work upon which the stones are laid when building an arch. 
1870 Spons Did. Engineering w. 479 The term bolster has 
also been applied to the pieces of timber pl.aced across the 
ribs of the centering of an arch to .support the voussoirs ; 
but these are more generally known by the name of laggings. 
i 83 i Ray.mond Mining Gloss., Lagging, planks, slabs, or 
.small timber placed over the caps or behind the posts of the 
timbering. 

Lagtjing (iK'gig), ///. «. [f.LAow.s + .iNG^.] 
That lags ; behimlliand, lingering, loitering, tardy. 

1593 Shaks. Rick. II, I. iii. 214 Foure lagging Winters, 
and mvu’e wanton springs End in a word. 1655 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. V. i. § 4 The lagging money which was last sent 
thither. 1697 Dryden rirg. Past. viir. 25 Come, Lucifer, 
drive on the lagging Day, 1735 Somerville Chase i. 280 
A lagging Line Of babling Cur?t Ishall] disgrace thy broken 
Pack. 1813 Scott Tricrm. ill. xxxiii, A lofty lay Seem’d 
thus to chide his lagging way.^ 1832 Ht. Martineau Deme. 
rara i. 6 The slaN-es came with a lagging step. 1859 G. 
Mercdith R.Feverel xx.xiii. The eager woman hastened 
his lagging mouth. 

Hcncc Iia’fffflngly adv. 

c 1817 Hogg Tales fr Sk. III. 50 Moves heavily and lag- 
gingly along. 1872 Lever Ld. Kilgobbin xxxvi. (1875) 210 
Thoughts that came laggingly. 

Laggon, v.Triant of Lagen. 

Laggoose(lcc gig;7s). a. (Sec Greylag goose.) 
•j- b. Gtll Laggocse : a personification of sloth. 

*573 Tusser Hush. Uxxv. (187S) 174 Beware of Gill Lag- 
goose, disordring ihy house. 

Lagh(o, la5hG, obs. forms of L.vggh, Law, Low. 
Laglit, la5t, obs. pa. t. of Latch 
Laghtor, -ir, etc., obs. forms of L.vuchter. 
Laghtnos, obs. form of Lowness. 

La*g-la:st. [f. Lao vA Last advl\ One who 
lags or lingers to the very last. Also attrib. 

1830 Tames Damhy ix. 41 HcHl be lag last. 1851 
rr.\sers Mag. XI.Ill. 634 The l.nglasts. springing simul- 
taneously out of bed. turnip the laic quiet dotmitoiy into 
A very noisy assembly-room. 1862 C«k. Rossirm Cloblin 
etc. (i68<) 84 One day in the country ls_ worth a 
day and a ye.ar Of the dusty, musty, Jag-Last fashion That 
da)** drone elsewhere. 1869 [see I.ag a. i bL 

1* La'gly, adv. Ohs. rarc^. [f. Lao a. + -Lt^.] 

1611 Florid, T49 lastly, lagly, behind all. 


^agomorph (Ise-gompii)- [f- 

hare + t‘op(p-q form.] One of the Lagomorpha, a 
^onp of rodents of which the hares form one 
family. Hence Iiagromo-rphic a., having the form 
and stmeture of a hare. 

183. Pof. Sci. Monthly XX. 423 The lagomorphs lharcs), 
almost exclusively of the northern hemisphere. 

II T.n.gnniyg (Itc'gomis). Zool. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
Xa-/u>-s hare + /iSt mouse.] The tailless hare, the 
typical genus of the group Lagomyids: of rodents. 

1869 Lubbock Preh. Times ix. 097 The lagomys, or tailless 
hare, . -has been identified by Prof. Otven among the bones 
from Kents Cavern. 

iagon, obs. form of Lagan. 

^agonite (Im-gAiait). Min. [f. It. lagone 
Lagoon 2 ; named by Hnot, 1841: see -ite.] A 
hydrous borate of iron from the Tuscan lagoons. 

1830 Dana Min. 446 Lagonite. An earthy mineral of an 
ochreous yellow color. 1868 Ibid. (ed. s) 600 Lagonite .. 
occurs as an incrustation. 

Lagoon 1 (lag«-n). Also 7-9 lagune, and 7-g 
in It. form laguna, pi. lagune. [ad. F. lagune, 
ad. It. and Sp. lagttna-.—'L. laciina pool.] 

1 . An area of salt or brackish water separated 
from the sea by low sand-banks, esp. one of those 
in the neighbourhood of Venice. 

1612 in Crt. ^ Times fas. /(1848) I, 184 He w.ts observed 
that day to row to and fro in the laguna towards Murano, 
to see what show his house made. 1673 Ray youm. Lora 
C. 8 The Lagufie or Flats about Venice. 1697 Dam- 
pier Voyages I. 241 They went into a Lagune, or Lake 
of Salt-water [on the Mexican coast]. The mouth of this 
Lagune Is not Pistol-shot wide- 1716 Lend. Gaz. No. 
5407/2 People., have come over the Lagune on the Ice. 
1763 W. Roberts Nat. Hist. Florida 8 This river .. forms a 
lagune at the mouth. 1789 Mrs. P10221 yourn. France I. 
187 Covering the lagoons with gaiety and splendour. 1803 
W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 1 . 32 The omitborhynchus, .. an 
animal peculiar to the lagoons in New South Wales. 1818 
Shelley Lett. Pr. Wks. i888 II. 237 He took me in his 
gondola across the laguna to a long sandy island. 1856 
:Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh vii. 715 God alone above each, 
as the sun O’er level lagunes. 1874 Lyell Eletn. Geol. i. 4 
‘ Lagoons’ nearly separated by sand bars from the ocean, 
1883 F. M. Pearo Contrad. I. x Behind them and beyond 
the lagoons lay the tossing and flying waves of the Adriatic. 

2 . The lake-like stretch of water enclosed in an 
atoll. 

1769 Cook yrnl. 4 Apr. (1893) 55 Found it to be an Island 
. .of an Oval form, with a Lagoon in the Middle, for which 
I named it Lagoon Island. 1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 
326 Reefs ofcoral rock, generally disposed m a circular form, 
and enclosing a lagoon. 1878 Huxlf.y Physiop-, xv. (ed. a) 
254 Inside the rim ofland, there is a shallow lake, or lagoon, 
of clear green water, 

3 . attrib. and Comb.ya^/agoon-c/tannel; lagoon- 
island, an atoll ; lagoon-whaling, the occupa- 
tion of hunting the grey-whale in the Californian 
lagoons {Cent. Did.). 

184s Darwin Voy. Nat. xx. (1852) 452 This is one of the 
lagoon-islands (or atolls) of coral formation. Ibid. 469 The 
depth within the Lagoon-channel, .varies much. 

Hence Iiagoo'nish <7., characterized by the presence 
of lagoons ; Iiagoo'nless a., having no lagoon. 

X84X Tail's Mag. VIII. 348 The numerous creeks, islands, 
and inlets in this lagoonidta .. roast arc minutely described. 
1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. ii. (1879) 142 Sometimes the 
lagoon closes up, and a lagoonless island is the result. 

Lagoon ‘(lagw-n). rare. [Anglicized form (after 
Lagoon l) of It. lagone, augmentative of lago 
L. laciis Lake In Tuscany, the basin of a hot 

spring from which bora.Y is obtained. 

1868 Dana Min. (cd. 5) 882 Larderellitc. .Occurs at the 
Tuscan lagoons. 1885 Gcikic Textd>k, Geol. iii. i. i. § 2 
(ed. 2) 218 The lagoons of Tuscany. 

II Lagophthalmns^ (Ire^gffflire-ImiJs). Path. 
[mod.L., ad, Gr, Aa-yw^^aA/ior adj. ‘hare-eyed’ 
(i.e. unable to close the eyes, as the hare was 
supposed to be), f. Aaywr hare + o^^aA/ioy eye. 
The disease is called by Galen rd Aaycif^PaA/iop.] 

A morbid condition, in which the eye remains wide 
open. Also c.'illed || ^ag’ophtbaTmia, and in an- 
glicized form f Iiagophtha’lmy. Hence Lagoph- 
tha-lmic a., pertaining to, or affected with, 
lagophthalmns. 

1657 Physical Diet., LagophthaJmus, 1656 Blount, 
obkthalmy. 1676 Coles, Lagophthalmia. x888 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Lagophlkalmia, Lagophthalmie, Lagophthalntus. 

Lagopode (Icc'gtlp^d). [ad. Gr. AaywffoS-, 
AaytOirouy, f. Aayoj-s hare + xto 5 -, stovs foot.] A 
ptarmig.in. (Cf. LagOEUS.) In some mod. Diets. 
Lagf^odoas (lagp-p^dos), a. Zool. [f.asprec. 
-t--ous.y Having feet like those of a hare ; having 
the foot thickly covered with featliers or fur. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Lagopous (lag^a-pas), a. Dot. [f. mod.L. 
lagdp-us (see Lacopgs) + -oua.] Ofeertain plants : 
Having rhizomes resembling a hare’s foot. 

In some mod. Diets, 

tLagO’puS, Obs. ^ [a. L. Gr. Aayw- 

VOV7, f. Aaya>? hare -f- vovr foot.] A bird with a foot 
resembling that of a hare; the ptarmigan. 

X693 Sir T. V, Blount Nat, Hist. 385 Some. .Birds, .live 
upon the highest tops of the Alps, and that all the winter 
I too. .as.. the Lagopus among birds. 1773 Barrington in j 


Phil. Trans. LXIII. 224 *1116 Lagopus, of which M. de 
Euffon gives an engraving, is in its winter plumage. 
Lagotic (lag^'i’tik), a. [f. Gr. Aayo/-? hare -f- 
diT-, o 5 y ear -H -10.] Having ears like a hare’s. 

In some mod. Diets, 

11 Lagre ( 1 ^ 0 * sheet-glass making : 

A sheet of perfectly smooth glass, placed between 
the flattening stone and the cylinder to be flattened. 

1883 H. Chance Princ. Glassmaking 129 The flattening- 
stone, from the slight irregul.arities of whose surface it is 
protected by a lagre or sheet of glass laid upon the stone. 
1890 \V. J. Gordon Foundry 148 In his furnace is a stone 
with a piece of glass on it; upon this so-called ‘lagre’ the 
cylinder lies with its split side uppermost. 

Lagune, variant of Lagoon L 
Lagwort (la:*gw 27 it). [f. Lag v.^ + Wort.] 
The plant Petasites Vulgaris (Britten & Holland). 

1702 in J. K. Diet. 1725 Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. Syrup, 
The Roots of Lagwort, Elicampane, Smallage and Fennel. 

Iiahe(n, la£5enn, obs. forms of Laugh v. 
Laht, pa. t. and pa. pple. of Latch z/.l 
i*LaUer« Ohs. Forms: i leaLter, 2 lehter, 
3 leihter, [OE. leakier, f. OTent. ^lahan (OE. 
Hail) to blame.] A vice, sin, crime. 

C900 tr. Bxdas Hist. iii. xi. [xiit.] (1890) 190 Ic ma syn- 
num & leahtrum ]>eowde, ]>onne Codes bebodum. 971 
Blickl. Ho/n. 163 Ne hie namig leahter ne drefde. a 1175 
Cott. Horn. 243 In Jjcs deofles neriscole fihte 3 agen us his 
iferred gewerjed gastes, and unt^eawes and unwraste lahtres. 
1:1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 79 De fule lehtres him holden 
bunden on here J>ralshlpe. a 1225 Ancr. R. 156 Non empti 
stude iSe beorte to underuongen flesliche leihtren. 

Lahter, obs. form of Laughtek. 

Lai, obs. f. LAT.f^. and v., and of lay, pa. t. Lie. 
Laic ( 1 ^^’ik), a. and sb. Forms : 6-7 lftik(e, 
(7 laycke), 7-8 layick(e, 7-9 laick(e, 6- laic, 
[ad. late L. Idicus, Gr. Afit^or, f. Add? the people, 
Cf. OF. laic, laique^ 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a layman or the laity ; 
non-clerical, secular, temporal ; := Lay a. 

1562 WinJet [title') The last Blast of the Trompet of Godls 
worde.,Put furth..At the desyre of ye inferiour ordoure of 
Clergle, and laic men. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot.^ 1. 105 marg.pihny ordouris of the Realme, Ecclesiastik, 
NobiUtie, and the laik soite. 1626 Meade in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. 1. III. 220 It understands the King not to be 
merely laic, but a mixed person. 1634 Sir T, Herbert 
Trav. 66 A well voiced boy from the .. top of their 
Churches sings Eulogies to Mahomet .. and then each 
Laycke Pagan fals to devotion. 1662 J, Barcrave Pope 
Alex. VII (1867) 38 To avoid the appearance at a laic 
King’s court. 1736 Chandler Hist. Persee. 10 The prose- 
cution (of Socrates] was truly laick. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. i. 
Imperf. Sympathies, A kind of secondaiy* or laic-truth is 
tolerated, where clergy-truth— oath-truth, by the nature of 
the circumstances, is not required. i86x Tulloch Eng. 
Purit, ii. 2px The common life, clerical and laic, is of a very 
coarse kind. 

B. sb. One of the laity ; a layman or layperson ; 
one who is not an ecclesiastic. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Pist, Scot. x. 297 He sendis 
messingeris . . with the fyre crose in lhair handes, sulde 
sbaw it out to al man baith laikis and kirkmen. 1609 Bp, 
Hall Dissavas. fr. Poperie Wks. (1627) 642 How wretch- 
edly and fearefully must their poore layicks needs die ! 1660 
R. Coke Posner ^ Siibj. 167 If he be a Laick, he shall be 
excommunicated from every Christian thing. 1739 J. Trapp 
Right, overmuch 10 For unletter’d Laics to take upon them 
to expound or interpret the Scriptures. 1787 Sir J. H aw’kins 
yohnson 261 The clerg^’man was now become an amphibious 
being, that is to say, both an ecclesiastic and a laic. 1823 
Ltncard Hist. Eng. VI. 245 A committee of thirty-two 
members, half laics and half clergymen. 1847 Bushnell 
Chr. Hurt, iv, (i86x) 114 No person, whether laic or priest. 
2B84 Tennyson Becket j. i. Laics and barons, thro' The 
random gifts of careless kings, have graspt Her livings. 
Laic, variant of Lake sb.^ Obs., play. 

Laical (l^^'ikal), <7. Also 6 lai-, laycall, [f.as 
prec. + -AL.] «=prec. Also non-professional. 

[zz^o Rolls (f Parlt. 1 . 60/2 Exactionibus. .per quas plus 
^torquent de populo quam omnes Cur’ laycales.] 2563-87 
^ M. (1596) 1050/1 The distinction used to be 
made betweene the priestes communion and the laicall com- 
munion. 2506 Bell SurtuPo/ery m. x. 408 The faithful 
Jaycall people. 2656 in Blount Glossogr, 1704 Nelson 
Fest. Fasts x. (1739) 603 The Canon L.aw., declares that 
every LaicalPerson who. .shall take a Bribe for a Prcsenla- 
excommunicated. x8i8 Lady Morgan 
Autobiog,[zZs<)) 106 This religious house . . is almost l.-iical. 
2822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) I. 557 No compbint is 
so common as fever; none in which mankind, whether pro- 
n-ssional or lairol, are so little likely to be mistaken. 2864 
Fireside Trav. 175 A phrase commonly indicated 
m laical literature by the same sign which serves for 
Doctorate in Divinity. x886 Atheuxum 17 July 79/2 The 
special circumstances of Dulwich make its headmastership 
one more laical, .than that of other leading schools. 

absol. 1605 Cakiden Rem., IVise Sp. 180 In all ages the 
Clericall will flatter, as well [as] the Laical!, 

Hence Iiaica’Uty, the slate or condition of a 
layman; XiaTcally adv., in a laical manner; after 
the manner of a layman. in mod. Diets. 
LciiciZcibioii O^hisoizt^i'Jon). [f. next -t- - ation, 
Cf.^F . laicisation^ The action or process of ren- 
dering lay or subjecting to lay control. 

x 83 i Sat. A-rx/. o July 37/2 The example of Engl.ind was 
frequently quoted in support of this process of laicization * 
1884 Ck. June ^ 4 S /3 There Is one reform which 

we desire to sec aimed out . . that is what we may c.a11 the 
laictsation of the parish churches. 1889 Times 5 Jan s/x 
Ihc laicizatioa of the hospimU has provoked, and still 



LAICIZE. 


LAIR, 


provokes, extreme irritation. 1896 Speaker 25 July 102/2 
The laicisation of elementary education may easily be 
cxaggeraj:ed. 

Xia/icize (l^Hs^iz), v. Also -ise. [f. Laic a. 
+ -IZE. Cf. F. laicise}\'\ trans. To make lay; 
to deprive of a clerical character; to secularize, 
esp. to commit (a school, etc.) to the direction of 
laymen ; to make (an office) tenable by laymen. 

1870 Nonconfojwist 30 Nov. 1133 A measure tending 
.. to laicise .. the constitution and government of the 
Universities. 1882 Q, Rev, Oct. 491 Clerical fellowships 
have been extinguished, and the Headships of Houses 
laicised. 1885 Pall Mall G. 16 June 3/2 The proposal to 
laicize the names of the Paris streets, and banish therefrom 
the word ‘Sainte*. 1896 Edtn. Rez>. July 211 It is com- 
petent for the authority to laicise a public school. 

Hence Iia'icizing’ vbL sb. and ppl. a. Also la*i- 
cizer, one ^Yho laicizes. I»a*icism (see quot. 1 796). 

1796 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 185 This occasional exercise of 
the priestly function was denominated laicism, and repre- 
sented as sacrilegious usurpation of the sacerdotal rights. 
1884 Athcnxjon 19 July 79/3 The laicizing of the staff of 
masters. 1890 C 4 . Rev. 22 Aug., First we had the laicising 
of the dons, then the marrying of the fellows. 1891 Tablet 
2 May 691 In five years the laicisers have squandered 
15 millions of francs. 1893 Nation (N. y.lc4 Aug. 133/3 
Certain laicizing Catholics. 1897 Bowden Fr. Lit. 73 
'NVhether it had its origin in a laicising of the irreverent 
celebration of the Feast of Fools. 

Laid (U'd), fpl. a. [pa. pple. of La.t t/.] In 
various senses of the vb. ■[' Of a design : Deliber- 
ately framed. Iiaid drain (see quot. iSli) ; laid 
paper (see quot. 1839); wool, tarrywool; 
laid-work (see Couching vil. s 6 . 2, quot. 18S4). 
(Cf. best-laid. New-laid.) 

a 1547 Surrey 11. 054 My .shoulders broad, and laied 
neck [L. snbjectaque co2ta\ with garments gan I spread. 
1697 in Perry Hist, Coll. Atner. Col. Ch. I. 46 A laid designe 
to obstruct . . the business . , of the College. 1720 Ozcll 
tr. Vertot's Rom. Rep I. 111. 169 There seemed to be 
a laid Design of making away with all the Senators. 
X733 Berkeley Vind. Theory Vision § 5 Wks. 1S71 1 . 374, 
1 think one may observe a laid design gradually to under- 
mine the belief of the Divine Attributes and Natural 
Religion. 1790 Grose Prov. Gloss, (ed. 2), Laidy just 
frozen. When water is .slightly frozen, it is said to be laid. 
Norf. 1805 Southey Bailads, etc. Poet. Wks. VI. 266 The 
Old Dragon’s own laid egg was this. 1803 Forsyth 
Beauties Scotl, II. 127, 25J hb. of what is called laid wool 
to the stone, x8ix G. S. Keith Agric. Smv. Aberd. 426 
It is generally found advisable to use a laid drain, i. e. 
a row of stones laid on each side, ..and a course of fiat 
stones laid above these. x8z8 J. Hassell Rides ^ JValhs 
11 . X06 Mr. Staines manufactures wove drawing papers and 
laid wrilinp: ones. x8as J. Nicholson 0/>erat. Mechanic 
yjl Observing that the laid wires should be parallel with 
the axis. 1839 Ure Diet, Arts 927 A strong raised wire is 
laid along each of the cross bars [of the mould] to which 
the other wires are fastened ; this gives the laid paper 
its ribbed appearance. 1880 Paper Printing Trades 
yrnl. XXX. 8 The thick cream laid paper on which this 
work is printed. x886 Pall Mall G. 28 July 6/1 'There 
are many good standing pieces [of wheat] A laid crop 
being quite a rarity, except in some of the fens, igoo IVestm. 
Gas. 10 July xo/r Harvest labour . . is . . much greater for 
laid fields than for good standing crops. 

b. of rope, with some defining word prefixed, 
as cabh’y hawser-y short-j slack-, soft-, twice-laid, 
for which see the first member. 

c. with adverbs, as doivn, out, t/p; laid in « 

' inlaid’. 

1398 Inv. in Willis & Clark Cambridge (x886) III. 325 
A. .bedsteade of walnuttree varnished vpon layd in woorke. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), Laid-upy the situation 
of a ship when she is either moored in a harbour during 
the winter-season, or laid by, for want of employment ; or 
when by age and craziness she is rendered incapable of 
further service. 1B27 Steuart Planters G. (1828) 390 An 
ill laid-out place . . is, generally speaking, the work of the 
owner. 1831 Greenwell Coaldrade Terms Northumb, 
Durh. 34 A laid out tub of coals is a tub of coals con- 
taining stones or foul coal beyond a certain specified 
quantity, usually one quart. 1832 C. W. H[oskins] Talpa 
60 However good in their way broad principles, and laid 
down courses of cropping or of treatment may be. 1882 
De Windt Equator 22 In the midst of beautifully laid-out 
gardens, is the. i Palace of the Raja. 

Laid(e, Sc. and north, form of Load sb. 

Iiaidly (l^^’dli), <7, Now Sc. and arck. (with 
allusion to ballad use). Also 4 laithly, 5 lathely, 
6 laithlie, 7, 9 laidlie, 8 laily. [Northern var. 
of Loathly.] Offensive, hideous, repulsive. 

a 1^00 Cursor M, 2406 (Gott.) Sore i medrede, par we wend 
hi [ns laithly lede. a 1400-50 Alexander 491 He . . Lete sa 
lathely a late. 1513 Douglas /Eneis iv, vni, 100 Wynis gude 
Anon returnit into laithlie blude. 1367 Gude 4- Godly Ball. 
(S. T. S.) 40 Lickand the fylth furth of his laithlie flesche. 
a 1603 PoLWART Flytiugvo. Montgomerie 132 With laidlie 
language, loud and large, a x8oo Laily Worm 4- Machrcl 
ii. in Child Ballads (1884) I. 316/1 She has maoe me the 
laily worm, That lies at the fit o the Tree. X843 Blachiv. 
Mag. LIII. 177 When first the destrier eyed The laidly 
thing, it swerved aside. 1849 Lytton K. Arthur vi. Ixvi, 
The laidliest widows find consoling mates. 1878 io//« Cent. 
992 Her laidly wooer, Whose income was better than his looks. 
1884 Q. Rev. Apr. 326 Long black boats, outriggered, and 
mMned, as one might think, by a lot of overgrown black 
seders, so long, so lank, so * laidlie ’ are the crew. 

Laid-sterne, obs. form of Loadstar. 
tLaidure. Obs. [a. F. laideur, f. laidxx^y.'] 
Ugliness, deformity. 

*483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431 b/i, I wold fayne susteyn on 
lyppes suche laydure or shame as long as I shal lyiie soo 
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that alle the euyl vyce of swerjmg were lefte and caste out 
from alle our royame, 

Iiaier, Laiety, obs. ff. Lair sb.. Layer, Laity’. 
Laife(o, obs. form of Lay fee. 

XiaigL. (lex), and sb. Sc. Also 4-9 

laich(e, 5 laych, 4 lawch, 5 lauch. [See Lott a.] 

A. adj, =Low a. in various senses: Near the 
ground, not elevated; inferior in rank or quality; 
not loud. 

137s Barbour Bmce xiii. 631 And it, that wondlr lawch 
wer ere, Mon lowp on loft in the contrere. c 1373 Sc. Troy- 
I'k. II. 1719 Now as hillis hie yt schaurls Now set laich 
with ane nohir skift. ^1470 Henry Wallace x. 622 The 
lauch way till Enraivyn that ryd. isBx Satir. Poems 
Re/orin, xliv. 119 Go hence then, lounis ! the laich vay in 
Abyssis. 1382-8 Hist. Jos. VI (1804) 75 Finding the len- 
tell stane of the bak zet to be .sumquhat laiche. 1693 
Scot. Preshyt, Eloq. (1738) 124 Christ .. rode upon an Ass, 
which is a Laigh Beast. 1728 Ramsay Last Sp. bliserxw. 
Sic are but very laigh concerns, Compar’d with thee. 1733 
Scots blag. Apr. 162/2 The commissioners .. shall meet 
in the laigh council-house, Edinburgh. ' Scott Antiq. 
i, .A, sharp-looking old dame., who inhabited a* laigh shop 
angliciy a cellar. x88i Stevenson Thrown Janet V'ks. 
189s HI. 253 It’s a lang, laigh, mirk chalmer. Ihid.s^q 
When a’ of a sudden he heard a laigh, uncanny steer upstairs. 
1894 Crockett Lilac Sunbonnet 74 One of the farms at 
the ‘ laigh * end of the parish. 

B. adv. In a low position ; to a low point ; in 
a low lone. 

1383 Satir. Poems Reform, xlv. 349 Laich in a lymbus, 
whair they lay. 1396 Dalrymtle tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vn. 
2 Quhen he saw the vertues of the Bruse. .and how laich [he] 
was brocht. 1792 Burns Bessy 4- Spinnin Wheel i, I'll 
set me down and sing and spin, While laigh descends the 
simmer sun. 1868 G. Macdonald I. iSSpeyk 

laicher, man; she’ll maybe hear j’e. 1893 Stevenson 
Catriona 20 But — laigh in your ear, man — I’m maybe no 
verj' keen on the other side. 

C. sb. a. A hollow, b. A low-lying ground, 

x... Chart. Alcrbrothok (Advoc. Libr. MS.) 79 Pass.and 

cist downwart to the greyn laigh to Gemylis myr, X768 
Ross Helenore (1789) 47 A burn ran in the laigh, ayont 
there lay As many feeding on the other brae. X798 Statist. 
Acc, Scot. XX. 232 The whole laigh of Moray had been 
covered with the sea in the year loio. 1811 G. S. Keith 
Agric. Surv. Aberd. 172 Low wet lands, called laighs. 
Laik, Sc. form of Lack ; variant of Lake. 
-laik, suffix, in the Ormnlum WTitten -le55c, in 
northern and nortli-midland texts usually -laik, 
-layk(e, in the Ancren Riwle (MS. Nero) and a 
few other 13th c. texts -leic, -lee, -leik ; appended 
in ME, to adjs. to form sbs. of quality, none of 
which have survived into mod. Eng. Etymologi- 
cally it represents the ON. •leik-r str. masc. which 
(with a parallel form -leike wk. masc.) is the or- 
dinary suffix in ON. corresponding functionally to 
the Eng. ^ness ; its use in Eng. must have originated 
in words adopted from Scandinavian, as godle^^e 
(Orm.) from ON. g 6 bleikr\ but already in the 
Ormulum {c 1200) it is added freely to native 
English adjs., as in clxnle^^c cleanness, gredi^le^^c 
greediness, Orrain has in all 28 words of this 
formation ; in some instances he originally wrote 
-ncsse, but has been substituted Mn a ruder 

but apparently contemporary hand ’ (editorial note 
in Ortn. II. 349) ; the reason was perh. metrical, 
as -le^^c and -nesse were in Ormin’s prosody equi- 
valent only before a vowel. Except in the Ormulum 
the suffix is somewhat rare, and no instance is known 
of its being appended to an adj. of Romanic origin. 

The ON, -leik'r corresponds in form with the OE. suffix 
ddc (usually neut., rarely masc.), now -lock (q.v. for the 
etymology) ; but in function the two are distinct, the ON. 
suffix being appended only to adjs., and the OE, suffix 
only to sbs, or verb-stems to form sbs. expressive of action. 
Occasionally the suffix representing OE. -/rtC was in northern 
or north midland texts written -laik, so tliat it became 
coincident in form with the Scandinavian suffix, e.g. in 
dwimerlaik (.\lex.), wedlaik (R. Brunne), 

Laike, variant of Lake v.^, sb.^, sb.^ 

Xiaill, variant of Leal, 

Laily, variant of Laidly a. 
tLain, Obs. Also ^-6 layii(e, 6 lane, 
[f. Lain v. ; cf. ON. leyni neut., hiding-place, 

/ le}'ni in secret.] Concealment ; chiefly in witk- 
cut (or but) lain, without concealment or disguise, 
a X300 Cursor M. 13^6 (Cott.), I sal spek of his sisters 
tua,]>at was martha, wit-vten lain, and als sua mari mag- 
dalain, CZ460 Townetey Mysi. xv\. n^y 1 kepe not layn, 
truly Syn lhay cam by you last, An otbere way in hy thay 
soght. 1333 Stewart I. 306T0 the suith but 
lane. X560 Rolland Crt. Vettus in. 760 The fourt 1 can find 
3it withoutin lane. 1575 Wyfe Lappedin Morrelles Skin 83 
in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 184 Her mother doth teach her, \vith- 
outen layne To be mayster of her husband another day. 

4 Ladsi, sb'^ Obs. Also 6 laine, 6-7 lane. [? f. 
lain pa. pple. of Lie z^. 1 ] A layer, a stratum. 

1377 Harrison England 11. xii. (1877) I. 235 In pla';tering 
. . of our fairest houses ouer our heads, we yse to laie first 
a laine or two of white morter tempered with haire, vpon 
laths, 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xni, xxx. 279 The 
bottome being no deeper than as it may conteine one lane 
of come or pepper glewed thereupon. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 
260 After every six inches thickness of Com, a stratum of 
Pebbles, . . then Com again to the same thickness^ and so SSS 
[i. e. stratum super sfratuni] to ten lains apiece, c 1682 
J. Collins Making of Salt in Engl. X2i The Meat .. is 


pack’d . . with Salt betwixt everj’ Lane or Lay. X706 Phillii’s 
(ed. Kersey), Laities (in Masoniy), Courses or Ranks laid in 
the bmlding of Stone or Brick-walls. 

Lain, 2/. Obs.^xc.,Sc. Forms: 4, 6leyn(e, (6-7 
leaii(e,7lene),4-5 (9 *5h)layn(e,4-6lane,lain(e. 
[a. ON. ipyna to conceal, corresponding to OE. 
H{e)inanio^my,OS.ldgnia 7 i(Dvi.ioochenen)yOKG. 
loitg{i)nen (MHG. Ibugcnen, G. Icitignen, leugnen), 
Goth, (and OTeut.) laugiijan ; f. OTeut. ^laugnd 
str. fern, represented by OHG. lougna denial, ON. 
lattn (Sw., Da, Ion) secrecy, concealment ; f. Teut. 
root '^laug- (: hug - : lug-) : see Lie z;.2 
Phonologically some of the foims might descend from OE. 
(Anglian) *le^nnn ; but the examples seem to show the 
specially ON. development of sense.] 
trans. To conceal, hide ; to be silent about, dis- 
guise (a fact). Also absol. Not to (or <7/) lain-, not 
to be concealed. Hence Laining, vbl. sb. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1549 (Cott.) In sua lang time, es noght 
to lain, Jje planetes all ar went again. Ibid. 2738 (Goti.) 
Abraham fra wil i noght leyne mi priuite. CX350 
Will. Paleme 906, I wol it nou3t layne. £^137$ Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Symon 4- ludas 162 Of our kine gyf ]jou wil frane, 
we are hebrei-s, nocht to layne. ?n:x4oo Morte Arth. 41^ 
Gret wele Lucius, thi lorde, and layne noghte khe wordes. 
c 1400 Ywaine Gazv. 703 Thou mon be ded, es noght at 
laine, For my lord that thou has slayne. £■1400 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Goz'. Lordsh. 100 But k^ii layned it to his ffader. 
c 1420 Avozv. Arth. xxxiii, Hit is atte the quene wille (^wi 
schuld I layne? £:x44o York Myst. xxv. 101 This tydyngis 
schall baue no laynyng. X535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 
II. 648 Makdufe..in nothing wald lane, How Makcobey 
bayth wyfe and barnis had slane. 1598 R. Bernard tr. 
Terence, Adelphixw. iii,He lained nothing [L. nihil reticuit], 
X638 Brathwait Bessie Bell iv, ’Las, maidens must faine it ; 

] love though I laine it. ax65o Earle Westmorld. 120 in 
Furnivall Percy Folio I. 305 Duke John of Austria is my 
Masters name, he will neuer Lene it vpon the sea. a 1802 
Oatnie Telfer xxx. in Child Ballads (1890) IV. 7/r, I winna 
lajTie my name for thee. x862 Hislop Prov. Scot, 212 
Women and bairns Jayne what they ken na. 

Lain, pa. pple. of Lie. 

Laine (l^*n). local. A name given to certain 
tracts of arable land at the foot of the Sussex Downs. 

1794 Ann. Agric, XXII. 2x9 Rent of the arable, including 
the laines, is 15s. per acre. Ibid. 230 The laines or bottoms. . 
Laine land or arable. X797 Ibid. XXVIII. 124 His course is 
what is called in Sussex three laines, that is, wheat once in 
three years. 1881 Sawyer Land Tenure Brighton in Pt-oc. 
Incorp. Land Soc, 95 [Outside the boundaries of Brighton] 
were five large tracts of land, known as the Tenantry 
Laines, and called the East Laine, Little Laine, Hilly 
Laine, North Laine, and West Laine. ..These Laines were 
again divided into furlongs. . . The ‘ Tenantry flock ' was . . 
when taken from the Down, invariably kept in the fallow 
lands or grattens in the ‘ Tenantry Laines x8 . . Spectator 
No. 2137. 574 (Cent.; reference erroneous) Light falls the 
rain on link and laine. 

Lainer (U-’nsj). Ohs, in literary use. Also 4-7 
layner, 5-7 laner, 5 lanyr. [a. F. laniire\ 
afterwards re-adopted as lanyer, corrupted into 
Lanyard.] A lace, strap, thong, lash. 

c 1386 Chaucer Kntts T. 1646 Gigginge of sheeld^, with 
layneres [Catnb. MS. lanyery.s] lacinge. X387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) V. 369 Hire hosen . . i-teyed wik layners al 
aboute. 14.. Sir Beucs 27S3•^85 (MS. E.) Hese laynerys 
[/n«/£’</layuerys] he took anon And fastenyd hys hawberk 
hym vpon. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 286/2 Lanere, ligula. 
e 1450 Merlin 697 A-noon brake the layners that he had 
bounden vp his hosen of stiell. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
338/1 Layners or lachettes of theyre skynne were cutte 
oute of theyr back. — G. de la Tour Cjb, Yf I shold 
sytte lowe I myght breke my poyntes or layners. 1485 
Naval Acc. Hen. F// (1896) 37 Layners for the truss perell 
.. j. x6io Holland Camden's Brit. 1.542 An oxe hide 
cut out into very smal laners, that we call Thongs. x6i6 
Bullokar, Layners [printed Layuers], thongs of lether. 
Mod. (Essex) This whip wants a new lainer. 

Laing, Sc, form of Long. 

Laip, obs. Sc. form of Lap 
Lair (le®j), sbb Forms : i leser, 3-6 leir, 5 
layere, 5-7 lare, layre, 5-7 leyre, 6-7 lear(e, 
laire, laier, (lieare), 6-9 layer, 9 .SV. layre, 
dial, lear, 4— lair. See also Layer. [OE. leper 
Etr. neut., corresponding to OFris. legor lying, 
situation, OS. legamtoX., bed, bed of sickness (Du. 
leger bed, camp), OHG. leger masc., bed, camp 
(mod.G. lager, influenced by lage, lying, situation), 
ON. legr neut., seduction, Goth, //^^-rmasc., bed 
:-OTeiit. '^leg 7 ‘o-, f. root *leg - : see Lie 
1 1 . The action or fact of lying. Obs. 

Beowulf (Gr.) 3043 Se \sc. se draca] w®s fiftises fot^e- 
mearces lang on lexere. £-893 ^Elfred Ores. t. »• §23 Mid 
ban langan lexere b®s deadan mannes mne. 15*3 Douglas 
yEneis viii. iv. 70 All the beistis 
eftyr thair nychtis lair. 1631 l,l\T.xiKKnWay toGet 
v. 11. xviii. (1668) 87 Touching the keeping of Com after it 
is thrasht and dre.st, it is divers wayes to be done, as oj 
stowage or place of lear. . 

tb. A lyinj; with a person ; fornication. W- 
1296 Durham Halmote Rolls (SurtMs) i Eda 
pro kyq 60-. 133-3 //.«■ '3 Dc I^tla 
lej’r in adulteno, 2J. 1361 Ibid. 27 De Chn 
Willelmi capellani pro leyr cum c.2pel ano, 22. 

+ C. Of land: The state of lying fallq'v. Obs. 

,602 Cahew Cornwall sou. The Tiller., rs dnuen to gme 

it at least seuen or eight yeres le>Te. „ fnmh 

2. The resting place of a corpse, a grare, tomb. 
Now only Sc., a plot in a graveyard, 
c ^csn,LLsNorthumir. Pricsls g 62 m Schmid Gcsllso 370 
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LAIR. 

t:iDooi^a.f. Lrrr/ttf. III. aSS Unsac | 
.iC v.-ses on life beo on le^ere swa swa he mote. 'taufioMorte 
^r/A. 2293 Sir Arthure..Iedde hyme to the layere thare the 
kynglygges. CX425 WyNTOUNCr<?«,vii. x. 3243 Hechesyd his 
la>Te m till KcUew. t:i47o Harijisc Chron> ijcxxtv. in, 
The mynsler churche..Of Glastonbury, where nowe he hath 


& 


Salvatouris colledge quhairin he maid his lair verri cureous* 
lie and cosllie. 1862 McQueen in Macnt. Mag. XjLyi* 
162 Some of the inhabitants .. had their family * lair ‘ or 
burying-placc in the graveyard of a village. 1890 [Notice 
in Stromness Ch.-yard] The Committee appointed by the 
Heritors to take charge of the new Burial Ground have had 
before them alternative plans for placing of lairs. 

3 . That whereon one lies down to sleep ; a bed, 
couch. *t* At or to lair : in or to bed, i* To take 
one's lair-: to take to one's bed. Now chiefly 
with some reference to sense 5 b. 

a 1000 If^i/e's CempL 34 Frjmd le^er weardiab >onne ic 
on uhlan ana gonge, r‘2200 Trin. Coll. Hout, 103 He beo 
netier fjanne he er was, alse fro sete to leire. a 1300 Cursor 
M, 29091 In askes and in hare, and weping and vne.se.s lair. 
CZ42S Dispute Mary ff Cross 96 in Le^. Rood (1871) App. 
200 My love I lulled vppe in hys Icir. 1494 Acta Dom. 
Cone. I1739) 372/2 His wiff wes Hand in cheld bed lare. 
16x9 H. Huttos P'ollies Anat. (Percy Soc.) 35 Robin has 
for tobaccho sold Ms chaire, Reserving nothing but a stoole 
for 's lare. 1633 T. Adams Contm,^ 2 Pet. 1. 9 (1865) 107 
The physician coming to his patient inquire.s the time when 
he took his layre. xSzx Clare /''///. Minstr. IL 24 The 
shepherd .. on the sloping pond*head lies at lair. 1832 
Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858) 13 Wretchedne.ss . . shivers 
hunger-stricken into its lair of straw. x85t Mayne Reid 
Scalp Hunt. XX. 139 There were ' lairs ' among the under- 
wood, constructed of branches. 1899 F. T. Bulles Log of 
a Sea-waif 160 The villainous den beneath the top-gallant- 
forccastle, far in the fore-part of the ship, which is the lair 
of seamen in most Englisli ships. 

tnxnsf. aiid^^”. 18x4 Scott Ld. of Isles iv, iv. Till 
stretch'd upon the bloody lair Each rebel corpse was laid ! 
2822 Shelley Prometk. Unh. u 687 We make there our 
liquid lair. 

4 . A place for animals to lie down in. a. for 
domestic animals, f Also, a haunt or range. 
Now spec, an enclosure or large shed for cattle on 
the way to market. 

By Spenser, if the reading be correct, used pseudo-rtn-Zi. 
for ‘pasture’. 

rx420 Paliad . on Ilusb . 1.^52 Take heede ek if the 
dwellers in that leir Her wombis stdis, reynysswelle orake. 
tstj Douglas /Eneis xui. Pcol. 44 All stoyc and catall 
seysit in thar lair. 1573 Tussf.r liush . cxiii. (1878)^ 206 
Borne I was.. In Essex laier, in village faier, that Riuen* 
hall hight. 1596 Spknser F. Q> •'*. viil, 29 More hard for 
hungry steed v ab.<taine from pleasant lare. a 2603 Mont* 
coMCKtr. Mindes Mel.^ Ps. xxiii. 5 He makes my leare In 
feelds so fare. 1649 Blithe Enr. Improv, Itnpr. (1653) iio 
The Warmest parts of many Pastures, which Sheep and 
Cattell chuse alway for their Lieare. x^yDRVDF.N Virg. 
Georg, HI. 233 Nature shall provide .. hfossy Caverns for 
their Evening lare. 1723 Bradley Fanf. Diet, s.v, CenVi 
You must, .fill up the Holes carefully that are in the Cow- 
honse-y.ard or Layer, s^soxn Risdon's Surv. Dex'on 406 
Each flock of sheep has its particular range, . .These places 
are called lears. 2822 Clare Fill. Minstr. II. 105 Low of 
distant cattle . . dropping down to lair, i 85 s Daily TcL 
22 Aug. 5/5 These lairs . . are lolcmhly comfortable places, 
and the cattle have food and water while staying there, 2887 
Times 27 Aug. ri/4 Hay, straw, and forage for use in the lairs. 

b. for beasts of chase or of prey. Phr, At lair: 
in his or their lair. 

1576 Turderv. Venerie 125. 1392 Nashb P. PenUesse 
(ed. 2) 3* b, All the nimble Citizens of the wood betooke 
them to their Laire. 2626 Breton Faniasiicks^ Summer 
(18571 ■?24 The stalely Hart is at Layre in the high wood. 
1667 Milton P. L, yii. 457 Out of the ground up rose. As 
from his laire the wilde IJeasl. 1733 Somerville Chase in. 
294 Fierce from his Lair springs forth the speckled Pard. 
2^0 Thirlw’all vir. Iv. 96 They were hunted like 

wild beasts into their lairs. iByo Earthly Par. I, 

11. 533 In that forest was the lair Of a great bo.ar. 

transf. andyf^, 18x4 Bvron Lara 11. ix. He had hoped 
quiet in his sullen lair. 2860 W. Collins Worn, White \\\. 
viii. 3B3, I h.*id htirred in its hair the serpent-hatred of years, 
1870 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxxii. 6 Before the great 
devouring floods leap forth from their lairs. 

c. of other animals. 

2842 Browning Pippa 167 That mossy lair of lizards. 
xB$o Emerson Cend. Life, Fate Wks. (Bonn) II. 324 Every 
creature, — wren or dragon, — shall make Us own lair. 18^ 
F. Francis Anglins v. (iSSo) 182 A fi-tli feeding in liis lair. 

6. A^gric* Nature or kind of soil, with reference 
to its effect on the quality of crops, or of the 
animals pastured upon it. 

1319 Hormas Fulg. 17B The tylUr wyll .. shone it as 
poysonde Icyrc. 2330 Pal.sgr. 237/2 Layre of a groundc, 
terrojir]. 2573 Tusscr //mjA (1878) 141 Wh.al laier much 
liellcr then there, or cheaiicr (thereon to doowcH?) 2620 
Folkingham Art 0/ Sun'ey 1. viii. 25 Virgill infers the 
l>e>t layer fur Tillage to he an Earth which is blackish 
and darbe. x6i6^ Surflet & .Mahkii. Conntrey Farme 
217 Sheepe bred cither cf a fruitful! ground, and rich Icarc, 
or vpon barren gtound, and poore Icarc, 2623 JIarkham 
Clieape ff Coed Hush. (ed. 3) 104 I.care, winch is tlic 
catlU on which a Sheepe lyelh, and giucth him his colour, 
it much to be respected; the red Leare is licid tlie 
2635 MoPTcr.^ Bi:NSET/Mr/M'j /w/nr'. (2746) 25S Chuse 
the Female l>cfore the Male (rabbit}., .and Ixjili from out a 
chalky Ground and a sweet Eaycr. 25 M R. Holme 
Armoury- 11. 133/2 Sheep at their I.ear. Some say. Feeding 
or erasing. 2709 A. Vousc Agrle. Lines. 212 Where 
the soil i< so goofl as to run well to gr.iss good hyers arc 
c.ssi'y fjrmetl. 2847 yntl. R. Agric. See. vni. i. 64 Manure 

. Js ti’Cil heavilj’ on clover-layers. 

fg. 2565 Jewel Re/l. llanitng{i{,ii) 355 Enckc ofDcuo- 


tion both in the people and in the Priest, is a good leare to 
breed Masses. Breton IFonderswarthhearingiGrosaxt) 

B/i His Bride and hee were both Rabbets of one Laier. 

6. Comk . ; lair-holder -Sr., the owner of a grave ; 
*j' lair-stall, .f -stead, a grave within a chiircli; 
t lair-stone, a gravestone ; +lair-stow, a burial- 
place, 

1864 H. B. Mail 2 Nov., The subcommittee of the ‘lair- 
holders thought it would [etc.). 1541 Mem. (Surtees) 

Hi. 19s Pro denarusdebitispTolc*layrestaU infra ccclestam. 
1672 Festry Bks. (Surtees) 338 For laying downe layerstalls, 
5f. 15 S 9 Richntotid. /KrVZr (Surtees 2853) 230, I gyue for 

my *Iare stede m the churche iij". iiij**. 1538 Invent, in 
Arclixologia LI. 71 Itm the laton on the *larestone.s, Vi/. 
1563 Wills ff hny. N. C. (Surtees 2835) 247 Tor his lairstone 
in ye church iij*. iiij^. ^2632 in Brana Hist. Newcastle 
(2789) I. 370 note^ One swea tree with two rolles for taking 
and laying down lairslones. ciooo ./Elfric Horn. (Ih.) 1 . 
430 Ypolitus 3 a bebyrisde 3 one hal;;an lichaman on Smre 
wudewan ‘lexer-stowe. c 2203 Lay. 22874 Me pom alle 
J>a dede & to ieirstowe heom ladden. 

Iiair Now dial. Also 4, 8 lare, 

4-5 layre, 4-5, 9 laire, 8 laier. [a. ON. leir (Sw. 
ler^ Da. Aer):— OTeut. type */a2co-7r, ? cogn, w, 
latmo- Clay, mire, mud. ■\ Under lair: 
under the ground. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 529 O watur his blod, his fless o lair, His 
hete o fir, hijs and of air. <2x340 Hamtole Psalter IxvUi. 
18 Out take me of the lare that .1. be not infestid. 
<22400-30 Alexander 44^s All sail Icue $ow at he laste and 
in-to laire worth, c 2440 Fork Myst. x.vxi. 213 One Lazar 
.. Lay loken vndir layre fro lyinme and fro light. 
1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862I I. 276 My short legs could 
not step ouer this lair or sinking mire. ^87 Grose 
ProzK Gloss. ^ Laiery soil, dung. Ess. and Sufi. Larc^ a 
quagmire. N. 1803 W. S. Rose Atnadis 76 He sees two 
damsels o'er the laire advance. 2823 Brockett N. C. 
Words, Lair, mite, dirt. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Lair, 
mud, ‘ sleek quicksand, or any soft yielding surface. 2895 
Crockett Men 0/ Moss Hags 31 He was covered with the 
lair of the moss-hags. 

f iair, sbP^ Obs. Also 5-6 layer, 6 leyar, 
leire, laire. A ewer. 

1492 Willof Faughant^oxsiexieX Ho.), Alayerofsiluerouer 
gilt. 1308 SponsetUs L. Marye 25 in Camden Misc. (1895), 
No salte.cuppe, or layer, .set on the bordc. 1565 In Leland's 
Collect. (1770) I. n. 691 The Communion Table was richly 
furnished with Plate . . viz. . . Two great Leires, garnished 
with stones. 2576 in H. Walpoje Fertue's Aneed, Paint, 
(1786) I, 287 A fair bason and lair guilt. 

ijaii* (leal), 2^.1 Also 2 leire. [f. Lair 
fl. tram. To prosuate, lay on the ground. 
c X200 Trin. Colt. Horn. 203 pe rlhte blleue and pe soffe 
luue. .ben letrede and slaine on his heorte. 

2 . a, inir. To lie, repose {on a bed), b. Of 
cattle: To go to their lair. c. trans. To place 
in a lair. Also rejl. To find one’s lair, d. To 
sen'e as a lair for ; in quot. 18707^. 

_^26o7 Topscll Serpents (2638) 766 Vnder this herb a 
Snake full cold doth lear ( s= L. latet anguis sub lieH>a\. 
2662 G, SwiNSOCK Life of Christ Pref., O how sad is it 
that so many precious souls should be laring on their beds 
of security and idleness. 1821 Clare Fitt. Minstr, II. 74 
The berries of the brambly wood ,. Which, when his cattle 
lair, he runs to get. 1852 Mayne Reid Rifle Ransers i. 
13 The jaguar is not far dbtant, Maired’ in the secret depths 
of the imnenetrable^ungle. 2853 Alex. Smith Life Drama 
X. 183 I'd rather lair me with a fiend in fire Than look on 
such a face as hers to-night. 1870 Lowell Cathedral Poet. 
Wks. (1879) 453 As a mountain seems 'To dwellers round 
its bases but a heap Of barren obstacle that lairs the 
storm. 2890 Daily Tel. 22 May 5/6 At this moment there 
are over 7,000 beasLs laired in Deptford Market. 

Xiair (le®i), Also 6 lare. [f. Lair j^. 2 ] 

1 . intr. To stick or sink in mire or Ijog, 

<2 2372 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. (2846) I. 86 Some Scottlsmen 
.. not knowing the ground lared, and lost thair horse. 
a 2573 Diurn, Oeeurr. (Bannatyne Club) 252 In the quhilk 
p.assage ane of thair^^cit peices of ordinance Jarit. 1785 
Burns Winter Ni. Ui, Silly sheep, wha .. thro* the drift, 
deep-lairing, sprattie. xBoiState, Leslie of Powis 74 (Jam.) 
His cattle sometimes laired in thew'aggle. 2880 in Antrim 
« 5 ‘ DownGloss. Lads* Love xxxx. 290 , 1 feared 

o‘ lairin’ in the moss myscl'. 

/ig. 2859 Cairns in Lift (1895) 438 The subject [origin of 
Evil) is the deepest bog in which the human mind can lair. 
2 . trans. To cause or allow to sink in mire or 
a morass. Also refl. 

e 2560 A.^ Scott Poesns (S. T. S.) xx. 46 Thow wald no* 
rest but raik. And lair thee in ke myre, ^1573 Lindesw 
(Pitscoitie) Citron. Scot. (S. T, S.) I. 403 They come to ane 
pla« callit the Solloun mosc .. and tluair in lairit and mis- 
chcifiic thair hor.'ic. 1722 Ramsay Three Bonnets iv. 76 
But past relief lar’d in a midding. He’s now oblig’d to 
do her bidding. 28^0 Lvell Princ. GccL {1S75) II. m. xHv. 
510 In Scotland. .Cattle venturing on a ‘quaking moss ',are 
often mired or ' laired ’. 1873 W, MeltWRAiTii Guide Wig. 
ixivns/nre-jt Watery flows, m which sheep and cattle some- 
times lair thcmselve<. 1894 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 223 
i hey !wy that King Robert, .laired and bogged a hale army 
o’ tlie Engli-sh there. ^ 

ftg. <2 2820 Tas.nahiia. Poems (2846) 83 Some . . polemic 
wight . . Wha lairs himself in controversy. 

Lair, obs. f. L.weu; Sc. L Lore, learning. 
Iiairage Oc^-rwlij). [f. L.\iu jAI or -j- -age.] 

1 . The placing of cattle in a lair or lairs. 

x 83 t Dailv Nexrs 31 Ian. s/6 The lands and buildings at 
Birkenhead approved by the Privj* Council for the landing 
^ lairagt of foreign ammals. i88x Cork Constitution 12 Apr.. 
The housing and lairage of stall-fed cattle. 

2 . a. collect. Space where cattle may lie down 
and rest. b. An establishment where cattle are 
placed in lairs. 


x883 6'//;////rflry26 July 6/4 Cattle lairage will be provided. 
2887 L'poot Daily Post 14 Feb. visited the lairages 

and found ieveral oxen suffering from suppurating wounds 
on the head. 2893 Standard 13 Aug. 3/1 The butchers .. 
prefer to attend’ the lairages at Birkenhead. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. 

sZ-jx Daily News 16 Sept., His duty being to collect the 
outdoor lairage accounts. 2882 Pall Malt G. 26 July 7/2 
Increasing the lairage accommodation at Deptford Cattle 
Market. 2883 Rosher Princ. Rating 05 Lairage dues, 
levied on the consignees of foreign cattle., 2896 Times 
(weekly ed.) 599/2 Lairage-slaughtered beef and mutton. 
Iiairbar : see LxVBbar. 

Laird (leojd). .SV. Also 5-7 lard(e. [The re- 
gular Sc. form of Lord (repr. northern ME, laverd'), 
surviving only in a special sense. 

The southern form lord was .'is early as the 14th c. Intro- 
duced into Scottish use in the English senses of the word. 
The native form lard appears occasionally in the 15th c. 
instead of lord : for examples see Lord 
A landed proprietor. In ancient times limited to 
those who held immediately from the king. 

U14S0 Holland / f<?2u/<z^ 193 Pure freris..That, with tlie 
leif of the lard, Will cum to the come 3ard Ax. ewyn and at 
morn. 2308 Klnncdie Flyiing w. Dunbar 515, I sail ger 
bake the to the lard of Hillhouse, 2333 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
(185B) I. 65 Ouir all the land lord or laird wes nane, Bot he 
tuke part at that tyme uitht the tane. 2396 Dalrymple tr, 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. ix. 177 The lard of Cesfurde .. meites 
him. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 11. § 19 A petition drawn 
up in the names of the nobility, lairds, clergy and burgesses, 
to the King. 1726 Lend. Gas. No. 5424/2 Our Detachment 
burnt the Laird’s House, 2722 Ramsay Whin-Bush Club 
i, Tho', to my loss, 1 am nae laird, By birth, my title's fair. 
2786 Burns Twa Dogs 51 Our Laird gets in his racked 
rents. 2846 MeCuLLOCH Acc. Brit. Emf. (1854) II. 205 By 
the lesser barons were meant the proprietors of the smaller 
class of estates, provincially called lairds. 2872 E. W. 
Robertson Hist. Ess. 238 note. In Scotland every tenant 
in capite, holding in Ward and Blench, continued to be 
reckoned as a Baron and was known as the Laird. 

Hence (chiefly nonce-wds.') Iiai'rdess, a laird’s 
wife ; IiaiTdie, a petty laiid ; Lai'rdly a., having 
the rank or quality of lairds; tairdo cracy [after 
aristocracy], lairds as forming a ruling class. 

27. . in Hogg Jacob. Relies {1819) k 83 Wha the deil hae 
we gotten for a king But a wee wee German latrdie? 2829 
Metropolis III. 83 The Highland and Border Lairdies. 
2848 Tails Mag,^ XV. 223 T’he Scotch lairdocracy may 
lalce it into iheir heads. 2837 Aiton Domest. Econ, 
51 The Court of Teinds, . . by their cruel bias to the lairdo- 
cracy, starve the ministers of the kirk. 2863 Burton Book 
Hunter 10 Her sister lairdesses were enriching the tea- 
table conversation with broad descriptions of the abomin- 
able vices of their several spouses. 2877 Tinsley's Mag. 
XXL 46 He yet was descended from an ancient lairdly 
stock in that northern county. 

Lairdslup (leoudifip). [f. Laird + -ship.] 

1 . The condition or dignity of a laird. Also 
quasi-(-(j«f/'. Lairds as a whole. 

x8s4 H. Miller Sch. /( Schm. (1858) 395 The august 
shadow of lairdship lay heavy on sodeiy. 1870 Ramsay 
Jtcmiti. (ed. iS) p. xxvhi, The annals of ‘ Forfarshire Laird- 
ship'. 

2 . The estate of a laird, 

2649 Bp. Guthrie Mem. djoz) gt Mr. A. M. . .having been 
. .preferr'd to the Lairdshipof Balvaird. n 2693 Urtjnhart's 
Rabelaisxw. ii. 26 He wasted. .the. .Revenue of bis Laird- 
ship. 2725 De Foe Journey thro' Scotl. (1729) 4 (Jam.) A 
lairdship is a tract of land with a mansion house upon it, 
where a gentleman hath his residence. 2826 Scott Old 
Mart, xl, When ye lak up the lairdship, ye maun tak the 
auld name and designation again. 2864 Burton Scot Abr. 
II. ii. 182 An estate held directly of the crown was a laird- 
ship. 

fg- . Burns Contented wf Little ii, My Freedom’s 
my lairdship nae monarch dare touch. 

Lairg(e, obs. Sc. form of Large. 

Xiairock, obs. form of Lark. 
i* Xiairwite. Old Law. Also 1 leserwite, 3 
learwite, 4 leyrewite. [OE. letet-wlie, {. leger 
Lair sh.^ + wUe fine.] A fine for fornica- 
tion or adultery, csp. with a bondwoman. 

cf Hen. I, xxiii. § 23 in Schmid Gesetze 447 
01 ^quis blodwitam, fightwiiam, Jegerwitam et hujusmodi 
fonsfaciat.] <12230 Haii Meld. 4"] pu..waldes warpe me as 
wrecche ij>i lear%vite. 2387 Trevjsa Higden (Rolls) 11 . 97 
Leyrewite, amendes for hggynge by a bond womman. 2670 
Blount Law Diet. s.v. Adultery, The penalty of this sm 
was called Lairwiie by our Saxons, 
fliarry, Obs,rare~~°. In 6 layrie, 7 lairie. 
1398 Florio, C<»«<i/'<r. .. any birds hatching or sitting, a 
nestfull, a layrie [i6ix lairie], an eyas. 

Lairy (le.-ri), a. Also 4 lay(e)ry. [f. L-vir 
j/'.- + -Y 1 .] t a. Earthly, filthy {pis.), b. Boggy, 
mir}’, swampy. 

a 2340 Hampole Psalter xvii[ij. 36 [32], I lepe ouer .'ll! Jie 
thorny and pc lairy besynes of pis warlcl. c 2340 — Prose 
Tr, (2866) 13 All Jat it duellis in it lyftes abowne layery 
mste.s and vile cou.ayies. 17.. Donald ff Flora 10 (Jam.) 
Did ony[ewesl. .Come nearihc lairy springs. xSssMorton 
(^'cl. Agrk. II. 724 Laity (Scot.) wet, swampy. 2897 
Ckockktt Lads' Love xxix. 290 Walloiving mid*th)gh in 
the lairy depths of the Muckle Flowe, 

Xiais, obs. Sc. form of Lace. 

Iiaisar, -er, obs. forms of Leisure. 

Lais© ; sec Leese v . 

Illiaissez- aller {\e^-se m-k; Fr. ale). 
Also laisser-allor. [Fr. ; as next -f aller to go, 
i.e. let (persons or things) go.] Absence of re- 
straint; unconstrained ease and Ireedom. 



LAISSEZ-PAIRE, 


31 


LAKE, 


1842 Thackeray Miss Lozve Mi<;c. Ess. (1885) 310 As 
Wilder said with some justice, though with a good deal too 
much. laisser-ailcr o{ tongue. 1862 — Philip II. xxi, Sir 
John . . was constrained to confess that this young man’s 
conduct showed a great deal too much laisscz nller, 
attrib. 1818 Lady S. Morgan Ftor. MncarthyW. iii. 
178 He .. found or fancied in her what he called the 
‘ delicious laisscz alter ease of a charming French woman 
1832 Ld. Lvtton Godolphin xx, Those welhchosen laisscz 
alter feasts. 1839 Dickens Niclt. Nick. Pref., A magnificent 
high-handed laissez-aller neglect. 

II Laissez-faire (1£‘‘-S2 few ; Fr. IfSC ffr). Also 
laisser-faire. [Fr. ; laissez imp. of laisser to let 
+faire i.0 Ao, i.e. let (people) do (as they think 
best). 

Laisscz faire et laisscz passer was the maxim of the 
French free-trade economi^ts of the i8th c. ; it is usually 
attributed to Gournay (Littre s. v. laissci^i\ 

A phrase expressive of the principle that govern- 
ment should not interfere with tlie action of indi- 
viduals, espi in industrial affairs and in trade. 
Also attrib. Hence Laissez-faireism. 

1825 [Marq. Nokmanby] Ettg. in Italy I. 296 The laisscz 
faire system of apathy. 1848 Simmonds's Colon, Ma^. 
Aug. 338 Mammonism, laissez-fairelsm, Chartism, cur- 
rency-restriction [etc.]. 1873 H. %vzMic)Lia.Stiid.Sociol, xiv. 
352 Shall we not call that also a laissezfaire that is almost 
wicked in its indifference, 1887 Conlcntp. Rev. May 696 
The ‘orthodox ’ laissezfaire political economy. 1891 S. C. 
Scrivener Our Fields Cities 16S Laissez-faire is the 
motto, the gospel, of the person who lives upon the work 
of another. 

Laist, Sc. form of Laced pa. pple. of Lace v. 
Laistoff, -Stowe, variants of Laystow. 

Obs. Forms: 1 165et(u, li5st(u, -yt, 
1650^5, 2-4 leit, 2, 4 leyt, 3 lijt, 4 laite, Iayt(e, 
ley^t, 4-5 leate, late, 6 layth. [OE. Upft^ 
liget masc. and neat, ligeitt fern., f. Icg^ lieg flame. 
Cf. Lait t/.*] Lightning ; occas. flash of fire. 

C900 tr. BxdeCsHist. iv, iii. {1890) 268 Drihten .. lexetas 
sceotaS of heofonum. 971 Dlickl. Horn. 91 vEfter Pfem 
wolene cymejj lesetu. cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxviii. 3 
Hys ansyn was swj’lce li^yt [rxx6o leyt]. ^1x75 
Lamb. Horn. 4^ Heore ej>em scean swa de3 ^ leit a*monge 
l)unre. c X2os Lay. 25599 Me buhte . . Jiat ha sa gon to berne 
of leite & of fure. X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6283 Ech dunt 
h<^te li^t [MS. B. lej'^tl as it were and hondring. 13 . . Gaw. 
4 Gr. KnU 199 He lokedas layt so lyjt. Ayenb. 66 

Lhaph het smepefter h® layt. X382 Wychf Exod. ix. 23 The 
Lord 3af. .dyversly rennynge leytis upon the erthe. c 1449 
Pecock Repr. 482 Leit gooth out of the eest and apperith 
into the west. 1470-85 Malory xvir, xi.Therfelle 

a sodeyne tempest and thonder layte and rayne. la 1500 
Chester PI. 11. 85 Leate, ihounder, and eirth heganne to 
quake, Therof I am adreade. 15x3 Kraoshaw St. IVer- 
burge It. 121 Thondryng and layth, erth-quake moost terrible. 

tLait, sb,^ Obs. [f. Lait In 5 laytt. 
Searching, search. 

CX460 Tffivneley Myst. xxiv. 238 Lefe syrs, let be youre 
laytt and loke that ye layn. 

tlait, 2/.^ Obs. Forms: 3-4 leite(n, 5 layt, 
pa. t. 3 leited, 5 layt, laytid. [? OP:. *Mgettan^ 

i. Ugi lieg {i—VangNz) flame ; cognate and parallel 
formations are Goth, latthaljan^ OHG. loha^^an^ 
lohe^hi, -Sn, lougazzan,] intr. To flash, gleam, 
lighten. Hence fLeitende (^ — *laitin^ fpl. a. 

CXX05 Lay. 18539 Oftc he hire lokede on & leitede mid 
e^ene. a X225 Leg. Kath, 1370 Ipe leitende fur, het warpen 
euch fot. ax225 .57. Marker, 13 Ich loki ne mei, swa hast 
liht leome3 ant leiteS. a 1225 Ancr. R. 356 Ne kumeS non 
into Parais bute huruh hisse leitende sweorde. 1390 Gower 
Conf. III. 95 The thunder-stroke smit, cr it leue. ci425 
Seven Sag. (P.) 2228 Hyt laytyd, tbondred, and reynned 
among. Ibid. 2234 Hyt raynyd ne ihondrj’d ne layt nout 
Sythen thou weni5’st out of thys toune. 

Xiait Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 4 latt, 

4-5 layte, lait(e, 5-9 late, 9 lait. [a. ON. leita; 
corresponding to OE. wldtian to behold, Goth, 
wlaitSn {TTfptQXitnaBai ) ; related by ablaut to ON. 
lit-ry OE. wlite aspect, appearance, OS. wiiti face, 
form, Goth. wlit'S face, and ON. ///u, OE, wlilan 
to look.] 

1 . trans. To look or search for; to seek, try to 
find. Also with inf.ov clause as object. 

ax3oo Cursor M. 7323 Omang hir puple sal hou latt 
A stalworth man pat saul haitt. 13.. E. E.AlUt. P, C. 
277 He lurkkes & laytes where watz le best, a 1350 Si. 
James 305 in Horsim. Altengl. Leg. (1881) loi Graithly 
up he laites and lukes All his bagges and all his bokes. 
a 1400 Sir Perc. 255 The grete Godd for to layte Fynde 
hyme whenne he may. CX400 Vwaine 4 Gazv. 237 Aven- 
tures for to layt in land, a i\o<y-n^$o Alexander (Dubl.) 
J.ates ane ©her lodesnian, alosed more of strenth. c 1440 
Vork Myst. xvii. Ill Vn-witty men 50 werre To lepe ouere 
lande to late a ladde. 1674-91 Ray N. C. IFords, To Late, 
Cumb._ to seek. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Lait, to seek 
any thing hidden. N. 1864 Atkinson Stanton Grange 122 
Now, .all you can do is to late her poor little body. 1891 
— Moorland Par. 156 Are you laiting goud? 

fb. To search or look through ; to examine. 

13.. St. Erkenv'olde 155 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 
269 We haue cure librnrie lailid hes longe seuene dayes. 

^ 2 . absol. or intr. To look, search. Also dial. 
To look for a word ; to hesitate in speech. 

cx’iyo Cursor M.yyjs Quar-to suld yee ferrer lait. 13.. 
E. E, Allit. P. B. 97 Sayde pe lorde to ho ledez, laytez 
5e_t ferre. c 1400 Destr. Troy 7669 All. .laited aftur h* lede 
With a light wille. c 1460 Tozuneley Myst. x. 137 And this 
IS, who wv’ll late. The sext moneth of hyr conceytate, That 
geld is cald. Ibid, xviii. xBoThise ar thecommaundmentys 


ten, who so will lely layt. x^ R. Anderson Cumherld. 
Ball. 87 He ne’er lies aAealewidout liutin. 

Lait, Sc. and north, form of Latb. 

Laiter, obs. variant of Lacghteu 2. 

Laith, Laith- ; see Loath, Loath-. 

Laitbly, obs. form of Laidly a. dial. 
t Lai'ting. Obs, Also 4 leityng^e. [f. Lait 
z/.l + -ING k] Lightning. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 533 (Inn.) ponder & leilynge [Cott. 
leuening), 1388 Wyclif Ecclus. xxxii. 14 Leityng schal go 
bifore hail. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Prizf, 341 Of 
the Reynealso comyth. .many harmes, As thondyr, laitynge. 

Laity (1^'ffti). Forms: 6 layetie, 6-7 lai-, 
laytie, 6-8 laiety, 7 lay(e)ty“, 7- laity, [f. lai. 
Lay a. + -(i)ty. An AF. laiti occurs, with the 
sense of ^ lay property * (cf. realty, spiritualty), in 
Vear-bb. 33 £d. I (1S64) 411.] 

1 . The condition or state of a layman ; the not 
being in orders. 

x6x6 Bullokar, Laitie, the estate or degree of a lay 
m.an. 1726 Ayeiffe Parergon 208 llie more usual Causes of 
this Deprivation are such as these, viz. a mere Laity, or 
want of Holy Orders fete.]. 1831 Manning Let. in Life 
(1895) I. X, 72 The objection against my laity has been 
strongly urged. 

2 . The body of the people not in orders as op- 
posed to the clerg3^; laymen collectively. (The 
older term for ‘ the laity * was Lay Fee. In 1548 
a synonymous leaky occurs app. as a nonce-wd.) 

? X54t Coustitutio T. Cranmeri et allomtn in Wilkins 
Concilia (1737) III. 862/2 In the yere of our Lord MDXLI 
it was agreed ..that if any of the inferiour degree dyd 
receave at their table any Arch-btshop, Bishop, ..or any 
of the laitie of lyke degree, as Duke, Marquess [etc.]. 
1546 Langley tr. Pol. Verg. De Invent, iv. iii. 85 In the 
Christen common welthe there bee two sortes of menne one 
called ihe^ laytie.^ 1579 Fenton Guicciard. m. (15^9) 143 
The diuiston being no lesse amongst the spintu.altie 
then the layetie; • 1660 R. Coke Penver 4 Subj. 82 Both 
of them have power to consecrate' the Sacrament of our 
Lord’s Supper, and give it to the laitj*. 1710 Prideaux 
Orig. Tithes ih.^ 162 The Alienations .. of Tithes which 
gave unto the Lately in France a civil Right to them. 1780 
W. Cole in WilHs^ Clark Cambridge <1886) III. 68 Most 
of the Clerical Subscribers, and possibly many of the 
Layity. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1. 1. ill,! 42 The clergy 
were now retrograding, while the laity were advancing. 
1870 Dickens E. Drood ii, You may offer bad grammar 
to the laity, or the humbler clergy, but not to the Dean. 

3. Unprofessional people, as opposed to those 
who follow some learned profession, to artists, etc. 

1832 Austin Jurispr. xxxviii, The laity (or non-lawyer 
part of the community) are competent to conceive the more 
general rules. 1875 Helps Ess., Organh. Daily Life 107 
Artists are wont to think the enttetsms of the laity rather 
weak and superfluous. 1880 H. Quilter in Maevt. Mag. 
Sept. 303 Most of the laity stiU connect the word pre- 
Raphae!iti<im with visions of gaunt melancholy women. 
1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 281 The disease being one of 
the existence of which the laity may be said to be ignorant. 

Hence Iia*ityship noncc'wd., the posilion or 
personality of one of the laity; in quot. a jocular title. 

1670 Eaciiaro Cent. Clergy 128 Should I make thy laity- 
ship heir of such an estate ..'thou Wouldest count me the 
wi^est man that ever was since the creation. 

Laizer, obs. form of Lazar. ; 

Lak, obs. form of Lack ; var. Lac 2. I 

Lakay, Laka(y)D, obs. ff. Lackey, Lakin 1. 
t Lake, sh.'^ Obs. Forms: i Idc, 2-3 lac, 
(lak-'., 3 loc, (lok-), loac. [OE. Idc (:— prehis- 
toric *latko'^, *laikd) neut, and fem. ; not found 
with the same meaning in any other Tent, lang., 
but usually identified with the Com. Teut. *laiko’ 
‘play*, Lake sbi^ With regard to the sense, it 
may be compared with OE. lician to please, Like 
V., from another grade of the same root.] An 
offering, sacrifice; also, a gift. Only OE, and 
early ME. To lake (dat.), as a gift, 

Beozuulf{Z.) 1584 He..o5erMvyIc utof-ferede laS-Hcu lac. 
rxooo Ags. Gosp. Alatu viii. 4 Ac gang set-eowe pe l>am 
sacerde and bring hym ^a. lac he moyses behead on nyra 
:5ecySnesse. <^1x75 Lamb. Horn. 39 Ne con him crist na 
mare hong hene pah he sloje h'** child and here h® his 
heaued to lake, c xzoo Trin. Coll, Horn, 45 pe hre loc he 
ich er nemde hat is gold, and recheles and mirre. a 1225 
Leg. Kath. 63 De riche reo3ercn.,brohten to lake. 0x225 
Ancr. R. 152 pe preo kingcs..ofrren Jesu Crist peo deore- 
wur5e preo lokes. <^2250 Gen. 4 Ex. 1798 And iacob sente 
fer bi-foren him riche loac, and .sundri boren. 

tLake, sb.- Obs. Forms: 2 Orm. le^^k, 3 
leyk, 4 laic, 4-6 laik(e, layk(e, 5 lak(e. [a. 
ON. leik-r play, corresp. to OE. neut. or masc. 
warlike activity (once only ; but see Lake jA'), 
OHG. leich masc. and neut. song, melody, Goth, 
laik-s dance :-OTeut. *laiko-, a verbal sb. from 
*laikan to play. Lake z/.ij 
1 . Play, sport, fun, glee. In pi. games, tricks, 
goings on. 

c 1200 Or.'iin 2x66^ Inn sgsde and in le35kess. c 1300 
Havelok 1021 For it ne was non faorse-knaue . . That he 
ne kam thider, the leyk to se. 13,. E, E, Allit. P. B. 274 
pat for her lodlych laykez alosed pay ^vere. 2340-70 
4 hind. 465 We ne louen in our land no laik nor no mirthe. 
a 1400 Sir Perc. 1704 Tlie childe hadd no powsie His 
Jaykes to letL a 1400-50 ./44r.r0«<iW*4685 pe cursed laike 
o couatis ware clenc with it drenebid. ri46o Tozvncley 
Myst. xvi. 66 Welcora bym worshipfullj’ laghyng with lake. 
1570 Levins Manip. 198/15 A laj-ke, plaj’, ludus. 


b. A stake at play. 

1597 Montgomerie Cherrie 4 Slac 1J09, I pledge, or all 
the play be playd That sum sail lose a laike. 

2 . A fight, contest. 

[a xcoo Guthlac 1007 Wiga nealzeceS unlait laces.] c 1400 
Destr. Troy 10408 pe lyght we.^ lasse, and pe laik enuU. 
c x^o Antnrs ofArlh. 538 (Douce MS.i Lordes and ladies 
of pat Laike likes, c 1470 Golagros 4 Gazv. 832 Thus may 
ye lippin on the lake, ihrou lair that I leir. 1515 Scot. 
Field 569 m Chetham Misc. (1856) II, This layke lasted on 
the lande, the lengthe of fower bowers. 

Lake (l^^k), Obs. exc. dial. [OE. lacu 
str. fem. ; the sense shows that it is not ad. 'L.lacus 
(see next) but a native word, from a Teut. root 
*lak~ denoting moisture ; cf. OE. liccan to moisten, 
Letch v., also Leak sb. and v. 

The OldXj. tahha (G. lac/ie) pond, bog, is formally co- 
incident, but is perh. of Latin origin.] 

A small stream of running water; also, a channel 
for water. Obs. exc. dial.- 

955 Charter of Edred in Earle Charters 382 Dat to 
MagSe forda andlang lace ut on Temese. 1235-52 Rcntalia 
Glaston. (Somerset Rec. Soc.) 35 Pro decern acris inter Lak. 
4:2450 Holland Hozvlai lo This riche Revir dovn ran.. 
Throwe ane forest , . And for to lende b)' that laike 
thochtme levar. 2559 Morwyng Evonym. 346 The matter 
must .. he by and by lied and pressed in a little pres«;e of 
Mood, with a little lake or gutter of wood, C1630 Risdon 
Sktv. Devon § 341 (1810) 351 Lyn, a pretty lake, streameth 
out of the Exmoor hills. 1630 T. Westcote Devon. (1845) 
265 We shall find him ITaw] a very small lake at his birth 
in Dartmoor. 1842-71 Pulsian Rustic Sk. 6 Vrem rise to 
mouth there’s lots o' lakes, — An rivers zum— that into ’n 
fall. 1880 E. Comzv. Gloss., Lake, a small stream of 
running water. xZZ$ Pall Mall G. ij June4/i Each tiny 
drain, called locally a ‘ lake ’, was edged broadly by a band 
of great saffron-hued king cups. 

b. Comb.: flake-frith, the close-time for fish- 
ing in a stream ; f lake-rift, a gully made by a 
stream. 


1235-52 Rcntalia Glaslon. (Somerset Rec Soc.) 141 Et 
debet servare Lakefrithe. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 536 
And lyonnez and lebardez to pe lake ryftes. 

Laice (l^*k)i jA'* Forms: 3, 5 lac, 3, 4 lak, 
4-5 laake, leke, 4-6 lacke, 5-7 Sc. laik^^e, 6 Sc. 
layk, 7 laque, 3- lake. [Early ME. lac, a- OF. 
lac, ad. L. laats basin, tub, tank, lake, pond ; the 
popular form of the word in OF. was lai. The 
present Eng. form lake (recorded from the 14th c.) 
may be due to confusion with prec., or perh. rather 
to independent adoption of L. lacits^ 

1 . A large body of water entirely surrounded by 
land ; properly, one sufficiently large to form a 
geographical feature, but in recent use often applied 
to an ornamental water in a park, etc. 

c X20S Lay. 1279-80 Ouer ^en lac of Silulus & ouer 
pen lac [cxz’ji lake] of Phillsleus. 0x300 Cursor M. 
2863 A stinkand see, pat seines al.s a lake of hell. 23.. 
E. E, Allit. P. B. 438 penne lasned pe Ilak pat large 
watz are. c 2375 Sc. Leg, Saints xx, (Blasius) 226 Quhy 
thole 3e pame oure godU lak, & fis to kast fame in pe lak ? 
c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxi. 98 In pe grund of pat lac er 
funden faire precious stanes. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
799 par is a grete lake nere hand. 25x3 Douglas AEneis 
vii. xii. 250 Of thair bruyt resoundis the river And all the 
layk of Asia fer and neyr. 2520 Caxton's Chron. Eng., 
Descr./rel, s/i The r^wer Ban renneth out of the leke into 
the north ocean. 1657 Howell Londhtop, 382 Being built 
on the South side of a large Laque. 2696 Whiston Theory 
Earth iv. (1722) 362 There were only smaller Lakes and 
Seas, but no great Ocean before ihe Deluge. 1774 Golds.m. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 84 Nothing can exceed the beauty of 
the landscape which this lake affords 1813 Byron Let. 

5 Sept., in &Ioore Lett. 4 Jrnls. (1830) I. 426 Rogers wants 
me lo go with him on a crusade to the Lakes. 2835 
Wordsworth {.title) A Guide through the District of the 
Lakes. 2836 W. Jrvisg AstoHa I. 210 The navigation of 
the lakes is carried on by steamboats. 1853 M. Arnold 
Sohrab 4 RusUan Poems 1B77 1 . xcB Never more Shall 
the lake glass her, flying over it. 

b. transf. zsi^ ftg. (perh. in some instances from 
sense 2), 

a 2225 St. Marker. 14 Ich leade ham. die ladliche lake of 
the suti sunne. 2526 TindaleA’«/. xx. 14 Deth and hell 
were cast into the lake of fyre. xWg Stur.my Maritieds 
Alag. Verses a 4 Over the Ocean’s Universal Lake. x866 
G. Macdonald Arm, Q. Neighb. iL 11878) zi Close by 
the vestry-door, there was this little billowy lake of grass, 
2890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 109 We can see the wide lake 
of liquid metal simmering and spurting like porridge. 

C. The Great Lake (a phrase borrowed from 
the North American Indians) : the Atlantic ocean. 
The Great Lakes: the five lakes Superior, Huron, 
Michigan, Erie, and Ontario, which form the 
boundary' between Canada and the U. S. 

2727 C. CoLDEN Hist. Five Indian Nations 64 We have 
put ourselves under the great Sachem Charles, that lives on 
the other side of the great Lake. 2857 G. Lawrence 
Liv. xxxi. 308 The most terrible tempest that ever desolated 
the shores of the Great Lake. 

1 2 . A pond, a pool. Obs. 

a xooo O. E. Chron. an. 656 (Laud MS.) purh aeJle pa 
meres and feonnes pa liggen towatd Huntendunc ^rte and 
pas meres and laces, 0x300 Cursor M. 2x934 salt 

iesus on his plai, And lakes seaen he made o clai. ^ *3*5 
Song Mercy 162 in E. E. P. (1E62) 123 'Ve slept a[s]^oIle 
swyf, in Inke. n .386 Chaucek Wife's 
greygoos cooth in the lake. 02400 ItsUllofSusanzzt) 
He^lyft vp pe lach and leop ouer ^ lake, pat soujhe- 
?0 25^ Chester PL (E. E. T. i) vii. 2QI Lyc there, lydder, 
in the lake. 2609 Sc. Acts fas.J I ^3*/* All 

theris, garthis, pullis, haldis, Laikis and ncttis. 
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LAEIE, 


IiAKE. 

"V 3 . [after Vulg. lacus^ A. pit ; a den (of lions) ; 
cccas, a grave. Obs. 

£•1320 R. Brukse Medit. 337 For Jwy to my soulc deluj-n 
a lake, a 1340 Hampole Psalter viL 16 pe lake he oppynd 
and vp grofe it. 1382 Wycup/j<i. xxxviii. iS Thei shul 
not ab>'den thi treuthe, that gon doun in to the lake, a 1450 
‘ Cozu Myst, (Shaks. Soc.) 350 Whan he dede rj’se out of his 
lake Than was ther sucbe an erthe quake That [etc.]. 
XS06 Guvlforde Pil^> (Camden) 35 And set h3’ra in y« 
lake of lyons where Danyell the prophete was. 

ai^oo Prymer (1891) 83 He ladde me out of pe 
laaKc of vTechchednesse, 

fb. An underground dungeon ; a piison, Ohs,^ 
1382 WycLiF Jer. xxxviiL 6 Thei putte doun Jeremye in 
cordis and in to the lake. 1447 BoKENHAii Seyniys (Roxb.) 
73 Cnstim thus cntiyd was In to that horribyl and lothful 
lake. 

Used after L. 4 :rw = a wine-vat. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Rev. xiv. 20 And the lake is dcfoulid with 
oute the citee, and the blood wente out of the lake vn to 
the brijdels of horsis. 1657 G. Thornlev Daphnis fy Chloe 
48 Daphnis cast them [ft. grapes] into the presse, and trod 
them there ; and then anon, out of the Lake, tunn’d the 
Wine into the Butts. 

6. attrih. and Comb. ; a. simple attrib., as lake- 
fishery^ -fowl^ -levels -shore (in quot, attrib.)^ -side, 
-system ; also laknvard adj. and adv. Also in the 
names of fishes, as lake-herrhig^ -shad^ -sturgeon^ 
-trouts -whiting^ for which see the second member. 

1883 F. A. Smith Szvedish Fisheries 13 (Fish. Exh. Publ.) 
It is scarcely possible to find the approximate value of the 
•lake fishenes of Sweden by the official returns. 1813 Hogg 
Queen’s Wake., AT. Second Wks. (1876) 26 The *lake-fowrs 
wake ^vas heard no more, x86o Maury Phys. Geog, Sea 
(Low) xii. § 538 A loweringof the •lake-level. 1896 Howells 
Impressions <5- Exp. 7 In that cold *lake-shore country 
the people dwelt in wooden structures. 1560 J. Daus tr. 
SUidane's Comm. 323 After they couche them, selues in a 
pece of grounde, by the •lake side. 1727 Philip Quarlt 
(1816) 31 He attended me to the lake side. X87X W. hloRRis 
in MacUail Life (1899) I. 258 A swan rose trumpeting 
from the lakeside. 1861 Times 22 Oct, Canada and the 
•lake system.. cut into the States on the north. 1871 W. 
Morris in Mackail Life (1899) I. 270 The slope on the 
•lakeward side. 

b. instrumental, as lake'moated, -reflected, -sur- 
rounded adjs. c, locative, as lake-diver' lake- 
resounding adj. Also lake-like adj. 

x6s7 Reeve Cod\ Plea 23 What art thou? ,. .Adam’s 
Ulcer, . , the *lake-diver, the furnace brand, the brimstone* 
match of that cursed man. 1843 Ruskik Mod. Paint, I. 
u. !U. iv. 251 White and *lake*like fields (of mist). 1820 
Scott xxxviii, The locked, guarded, and •lake>moated 

Castle of Lochleven. 1821 Shelley Prometh. Unb, 1. i. 744 
He will watch .. the *Iake-reflected sun illume the yellow 
bees. 17x7 Parnell Homeds Batt. Frogs ^ Mice $ The 
•Lake*resounding Frogs selected Fare. 1821 Shelley Pro- 
vteth. Unb. n. ii. 38 Like many a •lake-surrounded flute, 
Sounds overflow the listeners brain. 

6. Special comb. : lake-basin, a depression which 
contains, or has contained, a lake; lake-country 
saLAKX-ii.vh'D ; lake-crater, a crater which contains 
or has contained a lake; lake-fever U.S. local, 
malaria; lake -fly U.S.i an ephemerid {Ephe- 
mera sitnulans), which swarms in the Great Lakes 
late in July {Cent. Diet.); lake-lawyer U.S., a 
jocular name given to two different fishes, the bow- 
fin and the burbot, in allusion to their voracity; 
lake-lodge, -ore (seequots.); lake-weed, water- 
pepper {Polygonum hydropiper'). Also LAKE-LA^'D. 

1833 Lvell Princ. Geol. III. 9 The whole assemblage 
must terminate somewhere ; ..where they reach'the bound- 
ary of the original ‘bke-basin. 1875 Lowell Wks. (1890) 
Iv. 36^ The grealcx part of Wordsworth’s vacations was 
spent in his native •Lake-country. X833 Lyell Princ. 
Geol. HI. 197 If we pass from the Upper to the Lower 
Eifcl wc find the celebrated *lake-crater of Laacb. 1839 
Bartlett Diet, Artier., *Lake lavyer, the Western 
Mud-fish. .. Dr. Kirtland sa^'s it is •• call^ the lake 
Lawyer, from its ‘ferocious looks and voracious habits'. 
x8^ Evangelical Mag. May 212 (Beavers’] Lodges are 
built sometimes on the shores of lakes . , These arc called 

* ‘lake-lodges 1864 T. b Pihpson Utiliz. Minute Life x. 
256 In the lakes of Sweden there are vast layers of iron 
oxide almost exclusively built up by animalcules. This 
kind of iron-stone is called •Lake-ore. 16^3 P/til. Trans. 
XV 1 1 . 876 ’'I’is branched and seeded something like Splnage 
or Mercury, but leaved rather like *Lakewced. 17^ J. Lee 
Intrvd. Bot. App. 316 Lakewced, Polygonum, 

b. Lake poets, fichool, terms casually applied 
to the three poets, Coleridge, Soutbey, and Words- 
Avorlh, who resided in the region of the English. 
Lakes; lake pootry, the poetry written by them. 

1817 Edin. Rctu Aug. ^09 When wc have occasion to 
consider any new publication from the Lake school. 1837 
Penny Cycl. VII. 343/2 The appelLation of I.ake.pocis, given 
to these three individuals after the publication of the 

• Lyrical Ballads.’ 1842 H. K. Colerhoge in Stanley Life 
Ar'nold (1634) 1 . L 16 What luas been somewlini unrc.ason- 
ably called the Lake Poetry. 1874 L. Stemien /fours in 
Library \\. 307 To the whole Lake school his (Hailitt’sJ 
altitude is alwa>“s the same— justice done grudgingly. 

C. Lako-dwellor, one who in prc-historic times 
lived in a lako-dwolling or Inko-habitation, 

i.c. one built upon piles driven into the bed of a 
Lake ; lako-bamlot, -aotllomont, -villngo, a col- 
lection ofsuch dwellings; lako-mnn ^lake-dvtcUer. 

iBSt Libll Mansii In the stone period the •Lake- 

dweller* cultiv.ited all these certals, Ilui. 38 The Swiss 
•Ukc-dwellings seem first to have attracted attention during 
the d.*y winter of 1853-4. 1884 TVw/ (vitekly cd.) i9Sept. 


12 Researches Into the lake-dwellings of West Scotland. 
1855 Lubbock Preh. Times ^ The piles used in the Swiss 
Slone age *Lake-habitations were evidently, .prepared with 
the help of stone axes. (1878) 54 A.. piece of pottery 

apparentlj' intended to represent a *Lake-ham!et. 1884 W. 
Westall Coniemp. Rev. July 70 The brain of the ‘lake- 
man was equal to that of the men of our own time. 1863 
Lyell Antig. Man 23 The reindeer is missing in the Swiss 
•lake-settlements. 186$ Lubbock Preh. Times 126 The 
•Lake-villages of the Bronze age were contemporaneous. 

i* ZiakC) sbS» Ohs. Also 6 Sc. laik, 7 layke. 
[First found in Chaucer; prob. a. Du./qr/v;;, corresp. 
to O^Jachen 'clamidem' (Wr.-Wulcker ^1*1/22), 
OFris. leken, OS- lakan mantle (ch/amys), veil of 
the temple, OHG. lahltan (MHG. lacheti), mod.G. 
lakan from LG.] Fine linen. 

^1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 147 He dide next his white 
leere Of clooth of lake fyn and cleere. 1447 Bokenham 
Seyntys (Roxb.) 73 htr brede als whyt as lake. 

1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 1. Hi, TTiir fair ladyis in silk and 
claith of laik. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 234 Quhilk 
causit hes to lurk wnder the laik Richt mony cowart durst 
nocht cum to straik. 1603 Philotus Lx, The quhytest layke 
hot with the blackest asse. 

(1^'k), sh.^ ^ variant of Lac.^] 

1 . A pigment of a reddish hue, originally obtained 
from lac (cf. LacI 2), and now from cochineal 
treated as in 3. 

x6i6 BuLLOitAR, Lake, a fairc red colour t’sed by painters. 
1622 Peacham Cornpi. Gent. xHi. (1634) 130 Lay j’our colours 
upon 3’our Pallet thus : first your white lead, then Lake. 
1674 Beale's Pocket Bk. in H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. 
Paint. (1786) III. X3X Several parcells of Lake of my own 
makeing. 1728 Desacuuers in Phil. Trans. XXXV. 60S 
Instead of Vermilion the red Paper maj’ be painted with 
Carmine or Lake. r8i6 J. Smith Panorama Sci, Art II. 
751 Deep Prussian blue and lake, .form a purple of the next 
degree of excellence- 1859 Gullick & Times Paint. 224 
The common lake is prepared from Brazil wood. 

2. transf. as the name of a colour. 

1660 Albert Durcr Resfived 11 Lake ..is an excellent 
Crimson-colour. 1686 Aclionbv Painting Itlustr. 23 In 
imploying of fine Colours, as fine lacksUUra Marine Green, 
d:c. 1882 Garden 7 Oct. 312/3 Of new flowers there are . . 
Constancy, j’ellow, deeply edged with lake. 

3 . In extended sense : A pigment obtained by 
the combination of animal, vegetable, or coal-tar 
colouring matter with some metallic oxide or earth. 
Often preceded by some qualifying word, as crim- 
son, Florence, gi'een, madder, yellow, etc. lake. 
Indian lake t a crimson pigment prepared from 
stick-lac treated with alum and alkali. 

X684 R. Waller Nat. Exper. 137 How to take the Lake 
of any Flower. X79X Hamilton Berthollci's Dyeing L 1. 1. 
ii. 37 If a solution of a colouring substance be mixed with 
a solution of alum .. (and) if .. we add an alkali .. the 
colouring particles are then precipitated, combined with the 
alumtne..this compound has got the name of Lake. 18x2 
Sir H. Davy Chetn. Philos. 430 The red juices of fruits 
were fixed by it (tungsten) so as to make permanent and 
beautiful lakes. 1822 1 >iison 5 W. 4" Art 11 . 410 The lakes 
chiefij’ used are red colours, and these are of different quali- 
ties. 1853 W. Gheoorv Inorg. Ckent, (ed. 3) 204 CJarmine 
is a lake of cochineal. 1866 Roscoe Elern, Chern. xx. 380 
Alumina .. has the power of forming insoluble compounds 
called lakes with vegetable colouring matter. 1877 O’Neill 
in Encycl. Brit. VIL 573/1 ITie precipitate is usually called 
the ‘ lake ’ of the particular metal and colouring matter. 

4 . Comb., as lake-red, vermilion sbs. and adjs. ; 
lake-coloured adj. 

1764 Mus. Rust, I. 166 note. The lake-red used by the 
painters in eiKimel is composed of fine gold dissolved 
in aqua regia, with sal armoniac. 1796 Withering Brit. 

(ed. 3) IV. 214 Pilcus fine lake red, changing with 
age to a rich orange and buff. 1882 Garden 25 Mar, 
196/2 A leafy cluster of blossoms. .of a brilliant lake-vermil- 
lion hue. 1898 P. Manson Trop, Diseases i. 25 The black 
pigment shews up very distinctly in the homogeneous lake- 
coloured sheet 01 free haemoglobin. 

Lake (U‘k), Now chiefly ific/. Forms: i 
Ucau, 4 leyke, laiky, 4-6 laike, layke, 6, 9 laak, 
8 -9 laik, 4- lake. [A Com. Teut. reduplicative str. 
vb., OE. Idcan, pa. t, Hole, ON. leika, pa. t. lik 
(Sw. leka. Da, lege), Goth, laikan, pa. t. lailaik, 
MHG. leicheu, pa. t. leichte, pa. gelcichen. 
The Avord seems in ME. to have been re-adopted in 
the Scandinavian form. Its currency is almost 
entirely northern, no forms with o being known. 
The infic.\ion has been W’cak since the 13th c.] 
f 1 . htlr. To exert oneself, move quickly, leap, 
spring; hence, to fight. Obs. 

Beenuulf \ 7 ..\ 2848 Da ne dorston sex darerSum lacan on 
h5Ta m.'in-dryhtncsmiclan l>earfe. a xooo fnliana 674 Heli- 
seus . , Icolc ofer la^uflod longc hwile on swonrade. c 1205 
Lay. 21270 Ar 3 ur him larc to siva hit a Hun wcoren. Ibid. 
28522 Hit Ia:c toward^ hirede folc vnlmetc. CZ400 Desir, 
Troy 9997 Tilius hui laikct o laund the long day ouer. 

tlS. irans. To move quickly. 
e 1203 Lay. 29662 Up he law: bene staf J>at water her after 
Icop. 

2 . intr. To play, sport ; occas. in amorous or ob- 
scene sense ; dial, to take a holiday from work ; 
to be out of work. Also ^vith about, away. 

CX300 //rt:r/<»^'95oTbe children. .with him leyktden here 
fiUe. 13.. E. E. A/Iit. P. B. 872 Laykez wyth hem as 
yow lyst & Iclcz my gestes one. 2393 Langl. P. PI. C. i. 
3E7 And yf bym lustc for to l.iykc l^nne loke wc move. 
c X400 pestr. Troy *3734 This Clune^tm . . For lacke of hir 
loni laiked bcsyifc.^ ^^4Ao yerk Itfyst. xk\u How l»is 
lo>ell laykis with his lorde. 1570 Le%*ins Manip. 393/35. 


1599 T. CuTWODC Caltim Poet. Pref. (1815) Av, Let the 
lasses glue over laaking in the greene. x674'Ray N. C. 
Words 28 To Lake : to Play, a word common to all the 
North Country. 3803 R. Anderson Cumbertd. Ball. 62 
The peat-stack we us’d to lake roun ’ll be brunt ere this ! 
a 1804 J* Mather Songs (1862) 91 (Sheffield Gloss.) Why 
don’t these play-acting foak lake away? xBi8 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, xx.xiii, Any tidy lass , . that .. would not go laiking 
about to wakes and fairs. 1859 Mrs. Gaskell Round the 
Sofa II. 201 The men [in Westmoreland] occasionally going 
off laking.. that is, drinking, for days together. ^ 1892 Spec- 
tator 16 Apr, 529/1 Ihe yorkshire word to signify* plajing, 
as generally understood, is ‘ laking’. 

fb. quasi-/r<r;/j‘. To sport with, mock. Obs. 

13.. Seuyn Sag. 1212 A! hou wimmen conne hit 
Whan thai wil ani man lake I 
-fS. refl. To amuse oneself, play. Obs. 

^^1350 Will. Paleme 31 [He] layked him long while to 
lesten j^t mer)>e. 4:23^ Sir Fcmmh.yM)^ paibadden., 
burdesbrijte & bolde..to layky hem wan pay wolde. a 1400- 
50 Alexander xyjoSequatl send to son hbsslfe with 
to laike. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. 11. xiv, 1271 As this Queyne 
apon a day Hjt laykand in a medow lay. 

fLake, Obs, [f. Lake sb.'^] irans. To 
present an offering or sacrifice to. 

4ri2oo Ormin 1172 pa lakesst tu Drihhtin wipj> shep Gast- 
like i pine pmwess. Ibid. 7430 pa pre kingess Ij^edenn Crist 
Wipp prinne kinne lakess. 

Lake (iF'k), w.3 [f. Lake ira7is. To 

make lake-coloured. 

xB^ Allbntt's Syst. hled.X. 446 Tliis difficulty [number 
of chromocytes obscuring leucocytes] may be overcome bj' 
using Thomas’ 0*3 acetic acid solution for diluting the 
blood, this having the efl*ect of ‘ laking ’ the chiomocytes. 
Lake, obs. form of Lac ri.i, Lack. 

Lakeism : see Lakisji. 


La’ke-land, la-keland. [f. Lake + 
Land.] The land of lakes ; spec, the region of the 
English lakes, consisting of parts of Cumberland, 
Lancashire, and Westmoreland. Also attrib. 

2829 Southey Sir T. More II. 150 Those contests were 
carried on at a distance from our Lake-land. 1B83 Spectator 
21 July 928/1 Lovers of English lakeland, x^ Illust?-. 
Loud. Nezvs 22 Nov. 491 Will you enlighten us lakeland 
folk? 189s Daily Nesos 29 Aug. 3/1 How delicious are 
these lakeland gardens. 

Hence La-lcelaiiaer, a dweller in lakeland. 

1895 Daity l^ctvs 39 Aug. 3(3 As to the rain, Lakelanders 
seemed to think their district is greatly maligned. 


Lakeless (H'-kles), a. [f. Lake sh.^ + -less.] 
Having no lakes, 

xBSa G. Allen Colin CloiiTs Cal. (1883) 226 Relatively 
hilly and lakeless Europe. 1893 Daily Nesvs 27 Nov, 5/4 
In respect of equability of flow. .the Thames is probably 
superior to all other lakeless rivers in this country. 

Lakelet (D'*kilet). [f. Lake sb.^ + -let.] A 
small lake. Also iransf. 

2796 W, Marshall W. England I. 33 Dosmarj' Pool, a 
small lakelet.. lies among the mountains. 2865 Livingstone 
Zambesi xix, 393 1 ‘he fine fish which abound in the lakelet. 
2B83 Stevenson Silverado Sg. (1886) 81 A little while lake- 
let of fog would be seen far down in Napa Valley. 

Laken, obs. f. Lack 2 /. i; variant ofLAKiN, 

Ziaker 1. [f. Lake sb^ -f- -eh i.] 

f 1 . A visitor to the English lakes. [A pun : see 
quot. 1S05.] Ohs, 

2798 [J. Plumitre] ijlitle') The Lakers ; a Comic Opera 
in Three Acts. 2^5 Bp. Watson in R.Wal.'ion (3818/IL 
269 Z,£T/tm(such is the denomination by which wedistinguish 
those who come to see our country, intimating thereby not 
only that they are persons of taste who wish to view our 
lake.s, but idle persons who love laking'. the old Saxon 
word to lake, or play, being of common use among school- 
boys in these parts). 1806 Southey in C. C. Southey Life 
111 . 41 You would come as a mere laker and pay a guide 
for telling you what to admire. 2829 — Sir T. More (1831) 
1 . 42 A stepping-stile has been placed to accommodate Lakers 
with an easier access. 

2. One of the * Lake poets’, 

28x9 Miss Mitfobd in L’Estrange Life (1870) II. 73 
Apropos to Mr. Jeffrey and Mr. Wordsworth, I want you 
lo read one fair specimen of the great Laker. 1876 E. Fitz- 
Gerald Lett. (3889) I. 381 Ihe Lakers all « . first despised, 
and then patronised ‘Walter Scott 

3 . local.) A fish living in or taken from a 
Jake, spec, the lake-trout of N. America. 

2846 J. \\ iLSON Let. in Hamilton Mem. vii. {1859) 234 
r resh-watcr ones [trout] found Ln the river, but more like 
lakers. 1876 Fo^st 4 Stream 13 July 368/2 He pulls like 
a laker, and you 11 think you’ve got a whale. 

4 . A boat constructed for sailing on the great 
lakes of America. 


2887 Century hfag. Aug. 484/2 A twenty-foot laker can 
sl^ ih^ugh^any loci; without scratching her paint. 

Iia<*k©r“, [f.LAKEt^.l -f -Hill.] One who Makes*. 

2805 (see Laker 1 ij. 1876 in Whitby Gloss., s.v. Lake. 

Lako-wake, erroneous form of L^KF.-^YAKE. 

Lakey, obs. form of Lackey j var. Laky a.- 

Lakli : see Lac 

Lakie (1^‘ki), Sc. Also 8 loaky. An 
irregularity in the tides ohseiv’cd in the Firth of 
Forth (see quot. 1 795). Also lakie-lidc. 

xjioS\Sihhi.o Hist. Fife {1Z02) 87 There are lakies in the 
river of forth, which arc in no other river in Scotland 
2795 Sinclair Statist. Ace. Scot. XIV. 612 The tides in 
the ri\er Forth .. exhibit a phenomenon not to be found 
(It IS said) 111 any other part of the globe. This is what 
the sailors call a leaky tide. ..When the water has flowed 
for^ hours, it then runs back for about an hour and a 
half; .. it returns immediately, and flows during another 



LAKIIT, 


LAMB, 


hour and a half to the same height it was at before, and 
this change takes place both in the flood and ebb tides. 
x88s D. Beveridge Culross TttUiallan I, i. 35 The lakie 
tide never recedes much more than two feet before reluming 
on its regular course. ..When the lakie has run its course, 
the tide flows or recedes, as the case may be, to the proper 
limit of high or low water. 

■ ijakinl (1^^‘kin). Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 lakan, 
lakayn, 5-6 laykin, -yn, 8 laken, laking, 9 (ia 
glossaries) lairkin. [app. connected with Lake 
cf. ON. /eiba plaything,] A plaything, toy; 
in qnots. 1440, 1460 said of a baby. 

Bp. Kennet (C1700), quoted in Provtp. Parv., gives 
‘Leikin, a sweetheart. Northiu/ib.’ 

. c 1440 Gesia Pof/i, xxxii. 123 (Harl. MS.) He putt yp in 
his bosom J>es iij. lakayns. c 1460 Toivttelcy Myst, xiii. 242 
Ilk yere that commits to man She bryngys furth a lakan. 
1570 Levins Manip. 234/5 A I-aykin, babie, CTVpxtndia. 
2790 Grose Prov, Gloss, (ed. 2) Suppl.,Z<iZ*/>i^, playthings 
for children. North. 1790 Mrs. Wheeler WesixnltU Dial, 
(2821) 87, I brout her a Lunnon laken, a conny bab. 1855 
Robinson children's toys ; trinkets 

in general. 

t Lakin^. Obs. Also 5, 7 laken, 6 lakens. See 
also Byrlakin. [Contracted f, Ladt + -kin; cf. 
bodikinSf pitlikins,"] Only in By lakin, a 

trivial form of By Ottr Lady. 

1496 Dives <5- Paup. (W. de W.) ii. xii. 222/2 Some [swere] 
by laken, some by our lady. 2533 More Apol. iv. Wks. 
849/2 By our lakens brother husband .. yet woulde I rather 
abyde the perill of breding wormes in my bely. 2620 Shaks. 
Tetnp. HI. iii. 1 By’r lakin, I can goe no further, Sir, My old 
bones akes. x6i6 [W. HaughtonI Eitglish-mexi for my 
'Money C 4, Bir laken sirs, I thinks tis one a clocke. a 2633 
[see Byrlakin]. 

laking O^’kii}), 7/^/. Now //fa/, [f. Lake 
r.l + -ING 1,] Playing, amusement. Also aitrib. 

2340 Hampole Pr, Cause. 594 When he es yhung and 
lufles laykyng. 02425 Wyntoun Cron, vm. xxxv. 5188 
Than he Sayd .. God mot at yhoure laykyng be ! a 2826 
{see Laker]. 2857 E. Waugh Lane, Life 226 They were 
used to call this pastime .. Making wi’t' Boggart’ ; that is, 
playing with the Boggart. 2884 H. Seebohm Brit, Birds 
II. 436 These Making '-places, as they are locally termed, 
are frequented by a great number of males, who fight for 
possession of the females. 

laking (l^‘'kig),7/^/. sb^ [f. L ake sb.^ + -ingL] 
a. Visiting the English lakes, b. Writing poetry 
in the style of the Lake school, 

2822 J. Wilson .i<7>6ojr Note, Wks. 2856 VI. 205 We should 
suppose that Spring was a season by no means amiss for 
Laking. 2837 Foreign Q. Rev, XIX. 302 German romanti- 
cism and English laking are one. 

' lakish a, [f. Lake 4--ish.] 

tl. a. Abounding in lakes or pools, b. In- 
habiting a lake. Obs, 

2590 Greene Orl, Fur. (2599) F 3 , 1 know he knowes that 
watrie lakish hill. x66x Lovell Hist. Auim. fy Min. 
Introd., Fishes which are., lakish, as the Umbla, trout, 
carp [etc.]. 2682 Chctham Angler's VadMit. xl. § i (2689) 
220 All Fishes, whether Marine, Fhiviatile, or Lakish. 

2. Of or pertaining to the Lake poets; resem- 
bling the productions of those poets. 

• 2829 Ahelard ^ Heloisa 222 Oh I that we had the Lakish 
pow’r To dwell on owls ! — for half an hour, 2822 Blnc/,~tv. 
Mag. _XI. 478 The Edinburgh Reviewers would say it was 
a Lakish rant. 2831 Ibid. XXIX. 218 This couplet .. was 
pronounced Makish 
Hence Iia'kishness. 

2831 Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 228 Talking of lakishness — 
the Southrons., have a strange idea of the Lakes. 

lakist (1^^‘kist). [f.LAKEjd.4 + -isT. Adopted 
in Fr. as lakiste.'\ A member or adherent of the 
‘Lake School ’ of poetry ; a Lake poet; 

2822 Neiv Monthly Mag. V. 546 Voted at last a rhymer 
and a pedant by the lakists and cockneys, a 1849 Poe 
'Cochton Wks. 2864 HI. 462 The cant of the Lakists would 
establish the exact converse. 2883 B'ham Daily Post 
2 Apr. 5/1 The last surviving son of another * Lakist* has 
followed him. 

So Iia’kism, affectation of the style of the Lake 
poets. 

1822 Blaekw. Mag. XL 462 The third canto of Childe 
Harold ,. which from beginning to end is Lakeism — rank 
Lakeism. 

Lakka, Iiakke, obs. forms of Lag 1, Lack. 

(l^**ki), (i.i [f. Lake + -Y L] Of or 
pertaining to a lake ; lake-like. 

x6xx CoTCR., LacnstrCy lakie, belonging to a lake. x8o8 
Scott Mann, v, Introd., By .. flanking towers,, and laky 
flood, Guarded and garrisonM she stood. 2826 W. Elliott 
Nun 43 And all the Italian glory of the day, seems sweetly 
sleeping in each laky ray. 

Zia^7 (l^‘*ki), Also 9 lakey. [f. Lake j 3.6 
+ -yLj Of or pertaining to lake ; of the colour of 
lake ; spec, of the blood, when the red corpuscles 
are acted upon by some solvent. 

2^9 Blackw. Mag. LXVI. 420 The gray stones. .are of a 
delicate hue, blue intermingling with pale greenish and 
lakey tints. 2898 P. Manson Trop. Diseases xxxi. 457 note^ 
The hamoglobvn has become diffused and the blood lakey. 

Lakye, obs. form of Lackey. 

Xia-la (lada*), a. [adj. use of la la interj. : see 
La xnt. b.] ‘ So-so not so good as it might be, 

I)oor. 

x8oo_ in spirit Puhl. fnils. (1802) IV. 253 Finding my 
^P^stUe very la, la, took two glasses of bitters. 2806 Surr 
»/ inter in London I. 240 As to his singing, it is but la la. 
“ *849 Hartley Coleridge Est. (1851) II. 94 A species of 
Composition so la-la and lackadaisacal, 
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■f Zia*le, V. Ohs. rare. [Cf. Da. lalle to prattle.] 
intr. To speak. 

23.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 253 pen Jie lorde wonder loude 
laled & ciy’ed. Ibid. B. 9x3 ^en laled Loth, ‘ lorde what is 
best ? ’ [2877 N, IV, Line. Gioss.^ Lally to cry out.] 

Iiall 0 ^ 1 )j [Echoic, after L. lallare.'] intr. 
To say Mai, lal*; to speak childishly. Hence 
LaMling vbl. sb. Also atirih. 

1878 tr. Zieiftssen's Cycl, Med, XIV. xxxv. 844 When 
stammering attains such a grade that the speech is thereby 
rendered very indistinct or entirely unintelligible, it is 
called lalling {lallatio). Ibid.^ When the attendants are 
silly enough to imitate this lalhng, ..the speech may retain 
a childish, lolling character. 

• Xallau (Icedan), a, and sb. Sc. [variant of 
Lowland.] A. adj. Belonging to the Lowlands 
of Scotland. B. sb. (Also Lallans.') The Low- 
land Scotch dialect. 

2785 Burns Addr. to Deil xix. But a* your doings to 
rehearse ..Wad ding a’ Lallan tongue, or Erse, In prose 
or rhyme. — To tV. Six/t/son, Postscr. ii, They .. spak 
their thoughts in pl.Tin, braid Lallans. 1792 A. Wilson 
Laurel Disputed Poems (18x6) 40 (Jam.) Far aff our gentles 
for their poets flew, And scorn'd to own that Lallan songs 
they knew. 2887 R. L. Stevenson Ment. 4* Portraits^ Pas, 
ioralty^^ I translate John’s Lallan, for 1 cannot do it [ustice, 
being bom Britannis in inonttbus. 

tXa'llate^ 11 , Obs. rare’"**, [f. ppl. stem of 

L. lallare : see next.] ‘ To speake baby-like ’ 
(Cockeram, 1623). 

I^allation (Iselc^'Jon). [n. of action f. L. lallare 
to ‘sing lalla or lullaby’ (Lewis & Sh.). Cf. F. 
lallation.'l a. Childish utterance (cbs.). b. An 
imperfect pronunciation of r, by which the sound of 
that letter is confused with that of /; lambdacism. 

1647 R. Baron Cyprian Acad. A ij b, This makes me hope 
that you will dlspence with the Lallatton and Low dialect 
of this babe [re. a book], whose tone is rude. 2864 R. F. 
Burton Dahome I. 258 The Popos and Dahomans have the 
same lallation as the Chinese, who call rum * lum 
Tifl/m (Ixm), sb.^ [? f. Lam v. (sense 2 b).] A 
kind of fishing net. Also lavt-net. (Cf. Lammet.) 

2626 Spel-man Gloss, s.v. Lama^ Sed nos hodle retis genus 
quo vtuntur ptscatores, a lam vocamus. 2895 E. Angl. 
Gloss.y Lam nct^ a net into which fish are driven by beating 
the >vater. 

Lam (I^em), sbS' JVeavin^, [ad. F. lame (lit. 

‘ blade’) in the same sense.] (See qnot. 18S3.) 

180Z J. Butterworth tit A. Barlow iVeaving (iZjZ) 317 
The generality of weavers couple the first and third healds 
or shafts, and so are enabled to weave it with only two 
lams. 2883 Almondb. ^ Huddersf. Gloss.^LantSt pieces of 
wood in a loom, connected with the treadles by strings, 
which are connected also with the jacks (above) in a similar 
u'ay, and work the yelds. 

Lam (Isem), v. Forms ; 6-8 lamme, lamb, 

7 lambe, 8 lamm, 6- lam. [Cf. ON. limja (pa. t, 
lam^d)^ lit. Molame’ (=OE./fwfflw, f. lama Lame), 
but chiefly used with reference to beating.] 

1 , trans. To beat soundly; to thrash; to ‘whack’. 
Now colloq. or vulgar, 

159S (implied in BelamJ. 25^ Thomas Diet. (2606), 
De/nsio, to lamme or bumUast with strokes. 1632 Celestinn 
l.X. 221 They will not sticke to strip them and lamme them 
soundly. 1729 Ozell tr. Misson's Mem, 306 A Fellow, 
whom he lamb'd most horribly. 2783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. 
(Morell) I, Lammed, Verberatns. 28x2 H. & J. Smith 
ReJ. Addr., G. Bartnvell, Quoth he, I would pummel .and 
lam her well, 2869 F. H. Ludlow Little Bro. 26, 1 wish 
I’d been there ; I’d ha' lammed him, I would ! 

transf, 2898 IVestm. Gaz. 20 July 7/2 The Lancashire 
amateur . . woke up in astonishing fashion and lammed the 
b.ail in every direction to the delight of all beholders. 

2 , ititr. Chiefly school-boy slang, ns to latn {it) 
into onCj to lam out. 

287s A. R. Hope My Schoolboy Fr, 279 * I had six cuts. . 
and Vialls did lam into me.* 1883 * F. Anstey * Vice Verstl 
(ed. 29) 84 ‘Let him undress now’, and we can lam it into 
him afterwards with slippers.’ 2^4 Conan Doyle Round 
Red Lamp 276 * Lam out with your whip as hard as you 
can lick/ 

b. dial. (See quot.) Cf. Lam 
2895 E. Angl. Gloss.y Lamming for eels, thrashing the 
water to make the eels go into a net. 

Hence La’inniing vbl.sb., a beating, a thrashing. 
x6zx Beaum. & Yu. Ring 4’ no R.w III, One w'hose dull 
body will require a lamming, x6ii Cotcr., Gaulle, , . a 
cudgelling, b.Tsting, thw’acking, lamming, 1BB3 Almondb, ^ 
Iltfdders/. Gloss., Laxnmin, i.e. lamming, a beating. 

Lam, obs. form of Lamb, Lame, Loabi. 

Lama ^ (la*ma). Also 9 erron, llama. [Thi- 
betan hlama, the b being silent.] The title given 
to the Buddhist priests of Mongolia and Thibet. 
The chief Lamas of Thibet and Mongolia are called 
respectively Dalai (dalae or delliylama, or simply 
Dalai, and Tesho- or Teskudama ; the former is 
the higher in dignity, and is known to Europeans 
as the * Grand Lama’. 

The Dalai Lama lives in the strictest seclusion, and is 
worshipped with almost divine honours. When he dies, the 
lamas profess to search for a child who gives evidence that 
the soul of the deceased pontiff has entered into him ; when 
found, the child succeeds to the office.^ 

2654 tr. Martinis Conq. China 13 This Letter, .he sent by 
one of their Indian Priests (whom they call Lama). 2698 
J.Crull Muscovy 64 A certain High Priest, whom they 
call Dalae-Lama, or Lamalamalow. 1753 Hanway Trav. 
(1762) I. IL xvi. 68 'I’heir supreme deity is the delli lama. 
2807 \^^ Irving Life & Lett. (2864) 1 , 299 When surrounded 


like the grand Lama. .by a crowd of humble adorers. 2876 
15 May 5/2 The greater in this last respect .. is the 
Dalai (or ‘Ocean’) Lama of Lhasa; the other is the 
Panchen Rinboche (‘Jewel Doctor’), or Teshu Lama of 
Tashi-lunpo. 2881 Ck. Bells 20 Dec. 24/2 In spite of the 
determined antagonism of the preaching of the Shamans 
and Lamas from Mongolia. 1895 Waddell Buddhism of 
Ppbet I Tibet, the mystic Land of the Grand Lama, joint 
God and King of many millions. 

attrib. 1799 W. Tooke View Russian Emp. II. 119 We 
find in the lussian empire .. the lama, and the schamane 
religions. 2861 Swinhoe N. China Camp. 366 The majority 
of the llama temples were situated outside the wall. 

Hence La*zxiaic a., of or pertaining to the lamas ; 
believed or taught by the lamas. Iia*maisiu (also 
lamism), the system of doctrine and observances 
inculcated and maintained by the lamas. Iia’ma- 
ist, one who professes lamaism ; also attnb. 
lamai'stic a., of or pertaining to the lamaists. 
Iia*iuaite = Lamaist. Xiamai'tic a. - Lam aistic. 

2824 tr. Klaproth's Tx-av. 225 This the greatest festival 
of the LamaitM. ^ 2817 Edin. Rev. XXVIII. 313 Prayer is 
one of the principal duties enjoined by Lamaism. 2827 
_H. E. Lloyd tr. 'Pirnbo^vskls Trav. II. 207 Before the 
introduction of the Lamaic religion among them [the 
Mongols], 2834 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. loS 'Fhe 
cruel and senseless penances and punishments sustained in 
many of the convents and nunneries of Lamism. 2840 
Carlyle Heroes (2858) 288, I find Grand iJamaism itself 
to have a kind of truth in it. 2852 Blackw. Mag. LXXI. 
347 The Latnaitic worship. 2883 Aihenzum 24 Feb. 242 /t 
The Lamaistic deviations from the simplicity of Gautama’s 
teaching. 2889 Century Mag. Mar. 657/2 The great annual 
fe.slival of the lamaists m July, 2^5 Waddell Buddhism 
0/ Tibet 287 The Lamaist temple is called * God’s house'. 
Ibid. 298 The Lamaist sceptre or Dorje. 

IHama- ^la-ma). [Sp. ; lit. ‘plate’.] Gold 
or silver cloth, originally made in Spain. 

28x8 LaBelle A5seniblee1PS\\. 233/2 A gold embroidered 
lama drapery .. Borders of silver lama on crimson satin. 
2821 in Mrs. Armytage Old Crt. Customs (2883) 36 A dress 
of silver lama over French lilac. 

Lama, erroneous form of Llama. 
tLa*manism. Obs. [After F. lamanisme 
(Hue).] = Lamaism. So Xiama’ulcai a , » Lamaic. 

1852 Blackw. Mag. LXXI. 339 The Tibetan portion . . 
is inhabited by a rough race, .. retaining many primitive 
superstitions beneath the engrafted Lamanism. 2867 M. 
Tones Hue's Tartar^ 243 The foundation of the lamanical 
hierarchy, framed in imitation of the pontifical court. Ibid, 
252 It is with this view [of enfeebling the strength of the 
Mongol princes] that the Emperors patronise lamanism. 

Iiamantiu (lamjentin). Also 8-9 lamen- 
tine, lamentin, 9 lamantine. [a. F. lamantin, 
laineiUin!\ The manatee. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lameniine, 2762 Gentl. 
Mag. 208 Tortoises also and lamantins are found here in 
great plenty [in Granada), 2797 Naval Vll. 333 

T'he lamentin (sea-cow or manattee). 2827 G. Higgins 
Ccliie Druids 238 The bones of mammiferous sea animals 
namely, of the Lamentin and of seals. 2865 Lubbock 
Preh. Times viii. (1669) 250 The Manatee or Lamantin. 
Lamar, variant of Lamber l, amber. 

Lamar ckian (lamaukian), a. and sh. [f. 
Latnarck, the name of a French botanist and 
zoologist (i 744-1 S29) -f -IAN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Lamarck or to his 
theory respecting the cause of organic evolution, 
which he ascribed to inheritable modifications pro- 
duced in the individual by habit, appetency, and 
the direct action of the environment. B. sb. One 
who holds Lamarckian views. 

1846 Dana Zooph. vii. § 206 (1848) 207 TTiese remarks are 
intended to support no monad or Lamarckian theory. 1858 
Darwin Life « 5 - Lett. II. 121 To talk of climate or Lamarck- 
ian habit producing such adaptations to other organic 
beings, is futile. 2893 Athenxxtm 22 Aug. 220/2 Hegel was 
a keen enough scientific critic to see the defects of the 
Lamarckian theory. 

So Iiama'rckianism, Iiama'rckism, the doctrine 
of the origin of species as laid down by Lamarck. 
Lama'rckite = Lamarckian 
1884 Stand. Nat. Hist. (1888) I. p. Ivi, The.-^e views essen- 
tially agree with what is known as Lamarckianism. 1884 
Ray Lankester in Athenxum 29 Mar. 412/2 Lamarckism 
looks very well on paper, but .. when put to the test of 
observation and experiment it collapses absolutely. 2890 
Times (weekly ed.) 10 Jan. 7/3 TTiere are [in biolog)’] pure 
Darwinists, Wallacelsts, Weissmannisls, Lamarckites, and 
Romanesists. 

Ls^mascry (lama’ssri). Also lamasary, lama- 
serai, lamassery, lamastery, lamestery. [a. F . 
lamaserie, app. formed irreg. by Hue from lama : 


icLasia^. , 

riie spelling lainaserai indicates that the^ word has been 
pposed to be a compound of Pers. sardi inn (see Serai;.] 
A Thibetan or Mongolian monastery of lamas. 
1867 M. Jones Hue's Tartary 36 During our stay at 
alon Noor, wc had frequent occasion to visit Lamas- 
ies, or l.ama Monasteries. 2870 Fall Mall G. 23 - o'* 
. I was for seven years steward of the grand lamasary 01 
x-den. 2882 Baber in R. Geog. Soc. Sufpt. 

It contains many lam aserais of 200 or 300 monks, some 
Iced of 2000 or 3000. 

[lamasse, obs. form of Lammas. 

Hamlj (Ism), sh. Forms: a. I lamp, 

mb, 2, 4-6 lam, 4-6 lame, 4-7 lainbe, 5-6 
mme, 7 lamm, 2- lamb. .TV. I lamb, 3 
mbre, On/i. lammbre, 3-5 lambren, 4 1am- 
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berne, 4-5 lambryn, 5 lamber, lamborn, 1am- 
bres, lambroB, 6 lambes, (lames. Sc. lanunis), 
6- lambs. 1-5 lomb, lombor, 2-5 lombe, 
0 lombbe, 4 lome, loombe, (lowmpe), 4-5 
loomb, 5 loom. i lomber, lorabern, lom- 
bor, lombro, lombur, 3 lombren. [Com. Teut. : 
OE. /amd, iamhor {igmb^ lgmhor\ str. neut., 
corresponds to OS. lamb (Dn., MLG* lam), OHG. 
Iamb (MHG. Iam{b, lamp, mod.G. lamrn), ON. 
Iamb (Sw. lamm. Da. lavi), Goth. Iamb OTeut. 
^lamboz-t *Iambtz - ; no certain extra-Teat affinities 
have been found. 

The regular pL form in OE. was Igmleru (piavtheni ) : — 
OTeut. *lambozA ; there were disyllabic forms produced by 
omission of the final or syncopation of the middle vowel ; 
the occasional form lamb is due to the analogy of animal 
names of the o declension. In ME. the plural was 
assimilated to that of the -« declension (efi children, 
calveren, brethren)i\ 

1 . The young of the sheep. 

^725 Corpus Gloss. (Hesscls) E216 Enixa esi genuit 
a^nevn idest ceolbor lomb. C825 Vesp. Psalter cxiii. 6 
JIuntas for hwon uphofun se swe swe rommas & hyll^ 
swe swe lomberu scepa. 8^ Charter of jEtlxelhcrht in 
O. E. Texts 438, XX lamba & xx fehta- a 900 KenL Glosses 
in Wr.-Wulcker 61/29 Et qitasi agnus laseiuiens, and swa 
plegendc lamp. <^950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke x. 3 Ic sendo 
inih sua lombro bhluih ulfum. c 1000 ^Elfric Exod. xiL 5 
Witodlice Iamb sceal beon anwintre^ pur lamb clasne 
and unwemme. eifjs Lamb. Horn. 87 Pet i-ofirede lomb Jjet 
pecngel het offrian bitacneScristesdeolie, az^^^Ancr.R. 
66 Monie cumeS to ou isebrud mid lombes fleose, & beo 5 
wode w’ulues. 1297 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 7609 Wolucs dede 
hii nimeh vorp, hat er dude as lombe. <1x300 Cursor M. 
21302 Wit hir child suld offer pare, A lamb if sco sua 
riche ware. 1387 Trevisx Higden (Rolls) II. 229, label., 
departide kydes from lambren. c 1425 Lydg. Assembly of 
Gods Box Humylyte was tbe furst : a lambe he bestrode. 
CZ440 yacob's It'c/l 38 f>e tythe owyth to be payed of lam- 
bryn. 1486 Bi. SL Albans C vij b, Take pressure made of 
a lombe that w’as borne in vntyme. Dunbar Poems 

xxxviii. 18 He for our saik that sufferit to be slane, And lyk 
a lamb in sacrifice w'es dicht, Is lyk a lyone rissin vp agane. 
1S3S CovERUALE Is. Ixv. 25 The wolfF and the lambe shal 
fede' together, a xsso Ckristis Kirice Gr. .xx, Bludy berkit 
wes lhair baird, As lhay had worriet lammis. 1586 Pestty 
Bhs. (Surtees) 2t Item receaved of Nicolas Newbye for twoe 
lames .. ijs. vjd. *621 Middletos Sun in Aries Wks. 
(Bullen) VII. 348 Illustrated by proper emblems .. as . . 
Sincerity by a Lamb. 1667 P. L. xi. 643 Ewes 

and thir bleating Lambs. 2735 Somerville Chase tit. 26 
Tbe poor defenceless Lamb, Supplies a rich Repast, 
2784 CoWFER Tash VI. 112 Sheepwalks populous with 
bleating lambs. 2823 Shelley Q. Jfab \’iii. 228 His teeth 
are harmless, custom’s force has made His nature as the 
nature of a lamb. i88a Ruskih Pleas. Eng. (1885) 133 
A Lamb means an Apostle, a Lion an Evangelist. 

iransf. and^^. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 87 Yf we be 
hys trew shepe, fruyifuU in wolle of verieues . . and in 
lambren of good dedes. 2591 Shahs. Tvso Gent. iv. iv. 07 
Alas poor Proteus, thou hast entertain'd A Foxe, to be the 
Shepheard of thy Lambs, 
b. Proverbs, 

2620 Shelton Quix. 11. vii. 40 As soone goes the yong 
lambe to the rostc, as the olde sheepe, 2748 Richardson 
Clarissa I. x. 60 In for the lamb, as the sajnng is, in forthe 
sheep. 1768 (see God 5 b]. Mod. As well lie hanged for 
a sheep as a lamb. 

2 . Applied to persons, a. A 3’onng member 
of a flock, e^. of the church. 

cxoQo Ags. Gosp. John xxi. 15 He cwa ;3 to him heald 
mine lamb [^950 Lindisf., rxi6o Hatton lomborj. cszoo 
Ormin 23329 To stanndenn gasn pc laj>e gast, To w’erenn 
hise l.'tmmbre. a 2225 Si. Marher. 22 Icham mi lauerdcs 
lomb, ant he is min hirde, risSS Chaucer Pars. T. ? 718 
Therfore shul they neucre han part of the pasture of lambes, 
that is the blisse of heuene. 2526 PUgr. Per/.C^. de W, 
1 531) 2 To shewe the waye of venue to his yongc pilgrymes 
& tender lambes, 2762 Wesley yrnl. 22 Jan. (1827) III, 
38, I spent a hour with one who was as hot as any of the 
Iambs at the Uabemacle ; but she is now a calmj re.asonable 
woman. 2864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 361 Leolin, I almost 
sin in envying you : The very whitest Jamb in all my fold 
Loves you- 

b. One who is as meek, gentle, innocent, or weak 
as a lamb. 

rxooo JElfric Horn. I. He gefullode 3one w*ulf and 
Seworhtc to l.imbc. 23. . Cursor M. 200x0+672 (B. M. Add. 
hfS.) lesu exist, godcs sone, of a w’ilde hounde hah made a 
lomb. 0x460 Tenvueley Myst. xxiit 391 Maria. Alas, 
my lam so myldc, whi wiUc ihou fare me fro Emang 
thise wulfcswwide. 2500-20 DunbaR Poems lil. 4 He is na 
Dog; he is a Lam. 2589 Puttenham /’tyxiViiL xxiv, 
(Ark) 299 It is comely for a man to be a hambe in the house, 
and a Lyon in the field. 28x9 Shelley Cenci n. L 336 
Innocent I.imbs! They thought not any ill. 2858 Lvtton 
IPhai ifill he do I. xiv, The Baron was a Lamb compared to 
a fine lady. 

C. used as a term of endearment. 

« 1553 Udall Royster D. i. tv. (Arb.) 57 Ah sir, be good 
to hir, she is but as gristle, Ah swcclc lambe and coney. 
2673 KtRK'tAN l/rtluehy Cii. 16s But Damb [sc. his wifcl, you 
mistake the matler quite. 1725 De Foe Fan:. Instruct. 1. 
iiL (1841) 1. $9 To hc.ar the de.ar lamb ask me. Father, will 
not God be angr)* with me. 2820 Shelley Fioniispina 76 
And say, sweet lamb, would you not learn (ctcl? 

d. A simpleton; one who is cheated; csp. one 
who speculates and loses his money. 

2668 Leathmnore's Adv. eone. Gaming (ed. s) 5 ^^^lcn 
a young Gentleman or J’rcnltcc comes into this School 
of Vertue un^VirU in the qnlljbles and devices there 
practiced, t.hcy' call him a I.amb. 26S0 Cotton Comgl. 
Gamester (cd. ?) 5 And then the Rooks .. laugh and grin, 
faying the Lamb is bitten. lESi J.MiU-S Too fast to last 
III. X. 3?7 *ln order— That we may not be among the 


skinned lambs interrupted William Bottles. 2884 
Tribune Feb., *Lamb* is an outsider who goes into the 
market and leaves his money. x8S6 Gladden Applied Chr. 
204 A recent estimate ..puts the amount of which the 
* lambs' are shorn in this New York stock market alone at 
eight hundred million dollars a year. 

3 . The Lamb, f CoTs Lamb, the Lavib of God. 
(After John 1. 29, Rev. xvii. 14, etc.) 

<r 1000 Guihlac 1015 (Gr.) Ic siSSan mot..godes lomber in 
sindreamum siSSan awo for5 fotgian. etooo Ags. Gosp. 
John i. 29 Her is godes lamb, her is se beiJeSaweg middan- 
eardes sjTin®, cxzoo Ormin 12649 Wass Godess 

Lamb jehalten. 23.. £. E. AlUt. P. A. 413 My lorde 
be lombe, bur3 hys god-hede, He toke my self to hys 
maryage. 2340 Ayenb. 232 Voljeb lamb of mildenesse 
is lesu crist. et 2400 Prymer (1^1) 68 Loomb of god . . 
haue mercy on us. c 2430 Hymns virg. 53 pis lomb, y spak 
of him pat al pe worldis synne a*batys. 2567 Gndc «5- Goalie 
Ball. (S. T. S.) 43 That Lamb for sober summe was sauld. 
1622 Bible Rev. xxii. 2 A pure riuer of water of life . . pro- 
ceeding out of the throne of God, and of the Lambe. 2784 
CowpER Tosh VI. 792 One V)ng employs all nations, and all 
cry*, ‘ Worthy the Lamb, for He was slain for us ! ’ 2842 
Tennyson .y/. Eve ly So shows my' soul before the 

Lamb, My spirit before l*hee. 

b. Her. Holy Xiamb « Agnus Dei b. 

i 820 in Crabs Technol. Diet. 2843 Fosbroke Cycl. 
Antig. 8x5 Holy^Lamh. This Avas anciently a lamb with 
St. John pointing to him, and was ordered to be changed 
into the human form by the Trullan canons made in 653. 
1882 CussAKs Her. vL (ed. 3) 100 The Paschal or Holy 
Lamb is a Lamb passant supporting with Its dexter fore-leg 
a staffi usually m bend-sinister, from which depends a 
Banner, charged with a Cross of St. George. 

4 . pi. a. The name given to the proverbially 
crael and rapacious soldiers of Col. Kirke’s regi- 
ment in 1684-6, in ironical allusion to the device 
of the Paschal Lamb on their flag. b. The name 
given to bodies of ‘roughs’ hired to commit acts 
of violence at elections. (The ‘Nottingham 
Lambs’ were notorious about 1860-1870.) 

1744 Ralph Hist. Eng. I. 888 So infamous was the Be- 
haviour of his own particular Corps, that he [Kirke] him- 
self, by way of Irony, call’d them his l.ambsj an appella- 
tion which was adopted by the whole West of England. 
1757 Hume Hist. II. 387. 1844 Times ^ Nov. 5/2 Upwards 
of 200 Mambs * were employed by the same political party 
to carry off vo/ers. Note. * Lambs means ruffians em- 
ployed at elections to impress upon the persons and property 
of the peaceable inhabitants the ‘physical force* doctrine. 
1849 hlACAULAV Hist. Eng. Hi. I. 334 As they had been 
levied for the putpose of waging war on an infidel nation, 
they bore on their flag a Christian emblem, the Paschal 
Lamb. .. These men, the rudest and most ferocious in tbe 
English army, were called Ktrke's Lambs. 2869 Latest 
News 27 Oct, Samuel Dawson was examined at some 
length in reference to the employment of a number of 
‘ lambs or roughs, in Stracey’s interest at the last election. 
6. In various applications, a. The ilesh of the 
lamb used as food. 

16*0 Venner Via Recta Hi. 50 Lambe of two or tlirce 
moneths old is the best. 1683 Trvon IVay to Health 02 
There is no flesh either more healthy or grateful than Lamb. 
2842 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 123 Lamb or Mutton cut into 
small pieces. 

fg. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias x. xH. (Rtldg.) 3B4 The 
happy man. .seemed to be very little less happy than his 
partner .. ; and one would ha^'e sworn .. that he liked 
mutton better than lamb. (Said of a bridegroom and bis 
elderly bride.) 

b, short for Lasibskin, 

2527 Lane. Wills (Chetham Soc.) I. 6 My gowne furrett 
w< wnyte lambe. 1567 R, Mulcaster Fcrtescue’s De Laud. 
Le^. (2672) 123 b, The Serjeants Cape is ever Furred with 
while Lambe. 2889 Daily Ne^vs 24 Dec. 2/7 Allow me to 
state what means are employed to procure the Persian lamb 
or Astrakhan. 

C, Vegetable Iamb'. =Barometz. 

2698 K. Brand Emb. Muscovy to China 125, I am not 
very apt to give credit to the Relations of the vulgar sort in 
bluscovy, among which, that of the Vegetable Lamm is a 
general received Fable. 

6. aitrib, and Comb.x a, simple attributive, as 
Iamb-cote, ^fell, flesh, fold, -glove, -hurdle, 
-meadozv, •shepherd, -trade, b. objective, as latnb- 
hymning, •shearing, c, instrumental (sense 5 b) 
as Iamb-lined. 

2459-60 Durham Aec. Rolls (Surtees) 320 Pro tectura 
apud le *lambccote, cx^oo in Arnold Citron. (1811) 75 
■•JLambefeUe for the C...i. d. C1400 Ir. Secreta Secret., 
Gov. Lerdslu 78 Mcenc metys engendrys noght bolnynges 
nesuperfluytes,as*Iombcfllessh,fnotounand Capouns. 2884 
Gilmour Mctigols 91 Most of the west side [of the tent) 
was taken up by a ^lamb-fold. xBii Self Instmctor 221, 
3 p-tir of fine *Umb gloves. 2805 R. W. Dickson Praet. 
Agric. (2807)1.1^ Fig. 7 represents a *lamb-hurdle. <2x7x2 
Ken Edmund Poet. \\Tcs. 1721 II. 366 As we wander o’rc 
the blissful Plains, You daily shall compose ^Lamb-hymn- 
ing strains. 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas t. iv. 706 A 
p.ijT of *Lamb.)yn'd buskins on her feet 1459-60 Durkajrt 
Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 320 Pro falcacionc de le "Lammedowc. 
2774 *Laml>-shcaTing (sec lamb-alt in 7 below). 2B86 C. 
Scott Sheep-Farjmng Lamb-shearing has long been an 
cslablUhed practice m E.ast Comw.an and other parts. 
<T 27x2^ Ken Sion Poet. Wks. 1722 IV. 331 May 1, like 
you, sing the * Lamb-Shepherd’s Love. 2^5 Daily Ne-.vs 
31 M.ay 8^ •Lamb trade firm. 

7 . Special Comb. : lamb-alo (seequot.); lambs'- 
engo (see quot.) ; lamb-creop, a hole in a hedge 
or hurdle just large enough for lambs to get in and 
outofthcfold (see C heep j^.4); lamb-omptiod<7., 
emptied of lambs ; liunb-fashion, after the fashion 
of a lamb; used in prov. phr. mutton dressed 


lamhfasJiton, applied to an old woman dressed in 
youthful style; lamb-florin a florin stamped 
with the ‘ Agnus Dei ’ ; lamb’s fry (see quot) ; 
lamb-hog, a lamb of the second year; Iamb- 
house (see quot.) ; f lamb’s-lease, a meadow 
in which lambs are reared; 'f* lamb's leather, 
lambskin ; lamb-ram, a ram under two years old ; 
lamb-stones, the testicles of a lamb; lamb- 
suckler, lamb-suchling (see quots.). 

1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry III. 119 '‘Lamb- 
ale IS still used at the village of Kirtlington in Oxfordshire, 
for an annual feast or celebrity at Iamb-shearing. 1857 
Toulmin Smith Parish 503 The ‘Ales’ xvere numerous. 
Brand mentions .. Lamb-Ales, Leet-Ales, (etc.). 1813 T, 
Davis Agric. Wilts 264 * Lariibs' -Cages, cribs for foddering 
sheep in fold ; they are usually made semi-cylindrical, with 
cleft Ash-rods about sbe to seven feet long and about one 
foot diameter. 1886 C. Scott Sheep-Partnittg x67 If the 
ewes and Iambs are folded, *lamb creeps can be brought 
into use. 2898 ‘ Rolf Boldrewood ’ Rom. Caimass Town 
96 The ewes of the *lamb-emptied small jTird are then care- 
fully counted out. sZio Splendid Follies 1. 131 Eive mutton 
without rarnish is a tough bite, to be sure ; but methinks 
she’s dished herself off to day, *Iamb-fashion. 2885 R, 
Sharpe Cal. City Letters 107 The i70'*Iamb-florins in their 
keeping. x888 Elworthy JV. Somerset Word-bh. s.v., 
The product of lambs’ castration are called * lamb’s-fries. 
2892 Hardy Tess (1900) 8/2, I should like for supper, — 
well, lamb's fry. 2607 Topsell Four-f Beasts (2658) 495 
As, the first year, we imll it in English a Lamb, so, the 
second year, a Hog, “Lam-hog, or Teg if it be a fcmale, 
1892 Times 28 Sept. 4/1 Lamb-hogs, i8r. to 282. per head. 
2829 Rees Cycl. XX, * Lamb-house, ..the place where 
lambs are fattened. ,2600 Bp. W. Barlow Anszo. Nameless 
Cath. 58 Wherein, if the Reader obserue (as if he had 
beene brought vp in “Lambs-Iease) he seemes for the most 
part very tenderly affected. 2607 T. Cocks Acc, 27 Apr. 
[Canterb. Cath. Libr. MS. E. 31) “Lambes lelher gloves 
td. 2886 C.^ Scott Sheep Farming 74 .A. good strong 
“Iamb ram will serve as many as twenty-five ewes ivithout 
hurt. <12613 Overbury Charac., Ordinarie Fencer Wks. 
(1S56) 222 For an inward bruise^ “lambstones and sweet- 
breads are his onely sperma ceti xvhich he eats at night. 
2677 Compieat Servant-Maid 87 Put in I.amb-stones and 
sweetbreads. 2829 Rees Cycl. XX, * Latnb-suchler, . . a 
person whp. .carries on the business of fattening house- 
lamb. Ibid., *Lamb-suckling,.,\.h^zrt of fattening house- 
lamb. 


b. In various plant names, as lamb’s cress, Car- 
daminc hirsuta ; lambkill, (a) Andromeda mar- 
iana {Syd. Soc. Lex. 188S); Qf) U.S. the sheep- 
laurel, Kalmia angustlfolia \ lamb’s lettuce = 
COKN-SALAD {ValeriancIIa olitorid); lamb’s quar- 
ter(s, (<3) AiHpIex hastaia or paiula ; (^) Cheno- 
podium album ; lamb’s taila, the catkins of the 
hazel, Corpdtts AvcIIana; lamb(’5 toe(s, a name 
for Lotus cornicnlatus, Anthyllis Vulneraria^ and 
Medicago lupulina. Also Lamb’s tongue. 

c 1000 Sax, Leechd. II. 24 Cersan sasdes, sume men hataS 
“lambes cersan. a 2x00 Verc. in Wr.-Wfllckcr 300/24 Thias- 
pis, lambescerse. 2883 in Friend Devonshire Plani.n, 
S. Judd Margaret xlv. (2872) 90 CjTnes of viburnums, 
rose-blooming “lambkill. 2597 Gerarde Herbal n. x.xxv. 
§ I. 242 “Lambes Lettuce. 2830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 
197 Ibe young leaves of the species of Valerianella are 
eaten as salad, under the French name of Mache, or the 
English one of Lamb’s Lettuce. 1873 Oliver Elerti, Bot. 
II. 192 Com-salad, or Lamb’s-lettuce ..is eaten as a salad* 
*773 Hawkesworth Voy. III. 442 We also once or twice 
met with a plant like what the country people in England 
c.all “Lambs quarters, or Fat-hen. x^ E. A. Parkes 
Praet. Hygiene (ed, 3) 233 A salad made of the ‘Jamb's 
quarter [Chenopodturn alburn), \vas found ver\* useful. 
2B83 Gar^n 4 Feb.^77/t That modest kind of beauty which 
these catkins, pussies and * “lambs’-tails as the country 
people call them, suggest. 1896 IVarmicksh. Gloss., Lambs'- 
® male catkins of harel and filbert trees. 2822 (I^lare 
Vilt. Mtnstr, II. 94 Handfuls, .of rose and “lambtoe sweet, 

Xiamb (Isem), v. £f. Lamb sb.'\ 

1 . irans. {passive only.) To bear or brinu forth : 
to ‘drop’ (a lamb). 

2642 Best Farm Bhs. (Surtees) 5 It. .inableth the lambe 
^ seeke Mter a Iivinge soe soone as It is lambed. 2725 
Bradley /Viw. D/ct. ^v. Lamb, If he be like to dye when 
first limbed, it is usual to open his Mouth and blow therein. 

1 ^ c ^ modus of one shilling a score 

m all l^bs lambed ixnd living at Midsummer. 1:2827 Hogg 
J ales ^ Sk.\\ . 199 The., shepherd,, found her with anew- 
yeaned lamb on the very gair of the Crawmel Craig, where 
she was lambed herself. 2829 Glovet^s Hist. Derby I. 214 
Not one of these (rams) was lambed before Feb. 6, 2828. 

2 . inh'. To bring forth a lamb; to yean, 

26x2 Cotcr., Agneler, to lambe. 2642 Best Farm. Bis. 
(burte«) 5 An ewe putt into a goode pasture three wcekes 
alore shce Jambe, is as goode as to lett her goe in a goode 
pasture three weekes after. 1701 J. Brand Zetland (1703) 
£% if sheep, . .-tliey Lamb not so soon as with us. 
2846 J. Baxter Ltbr. Praet. Agric. (cd. 4) IL p. xxii, Each 
owe. .lambing at two, three, and four years old. 

3 . Of a shepherd ; To lend (ewes) at lambing- 
timc. Also, to Iamb down, 

xSw yV«/. R. AgriC. See. XI. 1. 76 The flocks are usually 
lambed dou-n about the kitter end of March. 2851 Ibid. 
XII. It. 574 Every shepherd consiilcrs himself an adept at 
lambing his ewes. Mod. Advt., Wanted, a Cowman, one 
used to lamb-down a few Ewes preferred. 

4 . Larabdorvn. Austral. [? a transferred use 
of sense 3.] traits, a. To part with, pay doMm 
(money), esp. recklessly. Also absol. 

2890 MellHiurne Argus 7 June 4/2 1*hc paying off of 
drovers, the selling otf of horses, the ‘lambing down’ of 
cheques, llid. 9 Aug. 4/5 The old woman, of course, 
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thought that we were on gold, and would lamb down at the 
finish in her shanty. 

b. To induce (a person) to get rid of his money ; 
to * clean out’. Also absoL 
1873 M. Clarke Holiday Peaky etc. 21 Trowbridge’s did 
not ‘lamb down' so well as the Three Posts, x^o Mel- 
bourne Ar^is 16 Aug. 4/7 One used to seiwe drinks in the bar, 
the other kept the bilHard*table. Between them they lambed 
down more shearers and drovers than all the rest on the river. 
Hence Lambed///, a., La’mbing {^d(nvn)vbl.sb» 
x6ii CoTGB., Agneliy lambed. 1844 Stephens £k. Farm 
II. 599 Of the lambing of ewes. Ibid. 6ot Think also what 
sort of care is bestowed on a newly lambed flock.^ 1850 yml. 
R. Agric. Soc. XI. i. 76, I have kept 500 ewes in lamb this 
■way. .and had them in very high condition, .on their lambing 
down. 1867 Gainsborough Ne~Ms 23 Mar., 200 lambed and 
in-lamb ewes and gimmers. 1873 J. B. Stephens Black 
Gift 51 It is the Bushman come to town*. Come to do his 
Mambing down’. i83o G. Walch Vicloria in 1880. 130 
The operation — combining equal parts of hocussin^, over* 
charging, and direct robbery . . and facetiously christened 
by bush landlords ‘ lambing down 
Lamb, obs. fonn of Lam v. 

Lamba (Ije-mba). [Malagasy.] A large cloak 
■worn by the natives of Madagascar. 

1880 J. SiBREE Gf. Afr. Island xvi. 326 The specially 
national article of dress is the lamba, a piece of cloth about 
three yards long and two wide. 1893 Daily Hews-zx Nov. 
5/3 The natives in their white lambas. 

tLamback, v. Obs^ Also 6 lambacke, 
lambeak(e. [? f. Lam v. -h Back sb."] Irafts.. To 
beat, thrash. Also^;^. 

1389 Rare Trluntphs Love <5* Fori, iv. in Five Old Plays 
(Roxb.) 122 You are no devill ; mas, and I wist you were, I 
would lamback the devill out of you. xSqx Nashe Prog- 
nostication 17 Sundrie tall fellowes .. armed with good 
cudgels, shall so lambeake these stubborne hus-wiues. 1592 
G. Harvey Four Lett. Hi. 21 That brauely thrcatned to 
coniure*vpp one, which should massacre Martins wittj or 
should bee lambackd himself with ten ye.ares prouision. 
160X Munday Death Earl Huntington v. i.R 1 a. With this 
dagger lustilie lamhackt. 

Hence f Lamback a whack, a heavy blow. 
Also f Iiambacker, one who beats or drubs. 

IS9X Greene Disc. Coosnage (1592) 25 Fjue or sixe wiues 
. . gaue him a score of sound lambe^es ivith their cudgels. 
* 59 * O. Harvey PiercPs Super. 13X Out upon thee for a 
cowardly lambacker. 

Lambaste (lxmb^^*st), v. slang and dial. 
Also 9 lambust. p f. Lam v. + Baste v.] Irans. 
To beat, thrash. Hence Lamba*sting vbl. sb. 

1637 I. Jones & Davenant Brit, Tri. 18 Stand off a while 
and see how Ile^ lambaste him. 1678 J. Phillips Taver- 
nie/s Trav. L viii. 52 Otherwise they would be fin’d, and 
lamb^ted with a good Cudgel. X694 Motteux Rabelais 
IV. xii. 48 If they were long without a tight Lambasting. 
*837 Haliborton Clockm. i. xxiii, I am six foot sLx in my 
stockin feet, by gum, and can lambaste any two of you in 
no time. 1867 S.myth Sailods Word-bk., Lambusting, a 
starting with a rope’s end. 1877 W, Line, Gloss.y Lam- 
hastCy to beat. 

Lambative, variant of Lambitive Obs, 
Lambda (l^e'mda). Also 7 lamda. [Gr. XafiPSa 
(or Ad/35a).] 

1. The nth letter of the Greek alphabet. A, K 

c X400 Maundev, (1839) iiL 20 Thei clepen hem , . a Alpha 
r. *c Kappa, A Lambda. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor, 
1324 Whether in the Future tense it [the verb ^aAA<til 
should lose one of the two Lamdaes? 1799 Kirwan Geol. 
Ess. 285 The calcareous mountains of Savoy are often arched 
like a lambda. 

2. Anat. ^ The point of junction of the sagittal 
and lambdoidal sutures’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 188S). 

[CX400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 109 A boon Jjc which is clepid 
alauda. (I'hc Latin has ; ad modum liters: laudje grecje.)] 

3. Lambda moth^ a moth so called from a mark 
•on its wings, resembling the letter (Webster 1S90). 

1708 Nemnich Polyglot Lex. Nat. Hist, Eng.y Lambda 
imotn, Phalaena gamma. 

Lambdacism (Iss'mdasiz'm), labdacism 
(te'bd-). [ad. L. lambdacismus, labdacismus, a. 
■Gr, \a{fi^^daiaafi 6 s^ f. Ad(^)05a Lambda.] 

1. A too frequent repetition of the letter / in 
:Speaking or writing. 

1658 Phillips, Labdactsme, Lambdacisvie. 1676 Coles, 
Lambdacism. 1753 Chambers Cycl, Supp.y Labdacism, 
Aa/SSojttcTftdy, in rhetoric, the too frequent repetition of the 
ileiter L, 

^ 2, A faulty pronunciation of the letter r, making 
-it sound like /; lallation. 

1864 R. F. Burton Dakome I. 158 Allada Is called by 
•older authors Ardrah, another instance of lambdacism, con- 
ifuslng the L and the R. 

+ La'mbdal, a, Obs, rare — ^, [f. Lascbda + 
-AL.] = Lambdoidal. 

1634 T. Johnson tr. Parers Chirurg, x. vlii. (1678) 234 If 
•that part of one of the bones of the Bregma, which is^ next 
to the Lambdal suture [orig. suture lambdoide] be smitten. 

Lambdoid (Ise-mdoid), a, [a. F. lambddide, 
.ad. mod. L. lambdoldesy ad. Gr. Aa/i/35o«5-i7? : see 
LambdxV and -oiD.] = Lambdoidal i. 

*597 A, M. tr. Guille/neau's Fr. Chirurg. ifl/z In the end 
-of the suture lamdoid, behind vnder the eare. 1741 Monro 
Anat. (ed. 3) 70 The old Anatomists reckoned the proper 
Lambdoid Suture to terminate at the Squamous Sutures. 
*W6 Huxley Prch, Rem. Caiihn. 88 There is a large 
Wormian bone in the right crus of the lambdoid suture. 

Lambdoidal (Izemdoi'dal), a. Also 7-9 1am- 
doidal. [f. prec. + -al.] Resembling the Greek 
-letter lambda (A) in form. 


1. Anat, Lambdoidal sstiure commissure^ 
suture connecting the two parietal bones with the 
occipital. Also lambdoidal ridge (see quot. 1888). 

X653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xxw. If any thought by flight 
to escape, he made his head to flie in pieces by the Lara* 
doidal commissure, which is a seame in the hinder part of 
the scull. 1698 Tyson in Phil, Trans. XX. 148 The Lamb- 
doidal Suture. X74X Monro Anat. (cd. 3) 70 The Lamb* 
doidal Suture, begins some way below, and farther back 
than the Vertex or Crown of the Head, whence its two 
Legs are stretched obliquely down and to each Side, in 
Form of the Greek Letter A. x866 Huxley Preh. Rem. 
Caithn, 86 The coronal suture is traceable throughout ; the 
sagittal and the middle part of the lambdoi^l are almost 
completely obliterated. 1888 Syd, Soc, Lex,, Lambdoidal 
ridge, the edge of the occipital bone forming the lambdoid 
suture, which in some animals, as the cat, forms a salient 
ridge for the attachment of muscles. 

2. noncetuse. Resembling the shape of the small 
Greek letter lambda X. 

x8x8 J. Brown Psyche 189 Bid her forbear when males are 
by, To stand like an inverted Y. Since modesty and sense 
avoid all Postures and attitudes lamdoidal. 

Lambe, obs. form of LaVM v , 

Laiiibeak(e, variant of Lamback v, Obs. 

II Lambeau. Obs, Also 6 larabewe. PL 
lambeaux (also erroneously used as sing.). [Fr. : 
see Label.] A strip or fillet hanging from a 
head-dress or garment. In Her., one of the 
dependent points of a label (see Label 5) ; occas. 
the label itself. 

XS62 Leigh Armorie X07 He beareth Argent, a fyle 

with iij Lambeaux Azure, for a difference. Some will call 
them a Labell of three pointes. .. The field Argent, a File, 
and one Lambewe Vert. 1599 Hakluyt Foy. II. it. 81 At 
his cappe hang certaine Lambeaux much like vnto a Bishops 
Miter. 1610 Guilum Heraldry 1. vi. (x6ii) 22 Some other 
authors call them files, and others Lambeaux or labels. 
x6S8 R. Holme Armoury 108/2 Lambeaux, Plaits of a 
Garment. 1828-40 Berry Encycl. Herald. I, Cross lam* 
beaux is the bearing of a cross upon a lambeaux or label. 

Hence f Iia'mbeauxed * dovetailed ’ {(Gloss. 
Her, 1847). 

II Lambel (l^e’mbel). Her, [Fr. ; older form 
of Lambead (see prec.).] In Fr. Heraldry, a file 
used as a mark of cadency. 

1847 Gloss. Her., Lautbel, see Label. 1896 Daily News 7 
Apr. 5/4 Before the death of the Comte de Chambord, the 
Comte de Paris had a horizontal bar or lambel on his shield. 
This showed that he belonged to a younger branch of the 
Royal family. 

Lambency (Ije’mbensi). [f. ne.xt: see-ENCY.] 
1. The state or quality of being lambent or shin- 
ing with a clear soft light like a flame. Also (tvitb 
//.), an instance or occurrence of such shining. 

1817 L. Hunt Day by the Fire in Haslitt's Round Table 
11 . Z46 Sometimes a little fiame appears at the comer of the 
grate like a quivering spangle ; sometimes it swells out at 
top into a restless and brief lambency. 1833 New Monthly 
Mag, XLIII. 305 The morning star, melting into the east 
with its transcendent lambency and whiteness. xB4S 
Quincey Suspiria de Profundis u in Blackw. Mag. LVII. 
279 The fitful gloom and sudden lambencies of the room by 
fire-light suited our evening state of feelings. 1856 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. IV. v, viii. § 9 The soft lambency of the : 
streamlet. j 

Jig. 1866 Carlyle Remin, (x88i) I. 86 But there were 
sacred lambencies, tongues of authentic flame from heaven 
which kindled what was best in one. 1873 Symonds Grk. 
Poets NTii. 250 So that his [Aristophanes’] splendour is like 
that of northern streamers in its Umbency, though swift and 
piercing as forked lightnings in its intensity. 

b. transf. Brilliance and delicate play of wit or 
fancy, 

1871 Carlyle In Mrs. Carlyle's Lett, I. 153 Thought, 
flowing out in lambendes of beautiful spontaneous wit and 
fancy, x^i Mobley Vauvenarguesva Crit. Misc. t. (1878) 

14 The presence of a certain lambency and play even in 
the exposition of truths of perfect assurance,^ x886 Steven- 
son Pr. Otto I. iv, 51 A man of great erudition and some 
lambencies of wit. 

■51 2. In etymological sense : The action of licking. 
2834 Oxf. Univ. Mag. 1 . 176 The mother’s tongue .. with 
assiduous lambency has Udeed the unsightly cubs into shape. 

Lambent (liCmbcnt), a, [ad, L. lambent-em, 
pr. pple. of lambere to lick.] 

1. Of a flame (fire, light) : Playing lightly upon 
or gliding over a surface without burning it, like a 
‘ tongue of fire ’ ; shining with a soft clear light and 
without fierce heat. 

1647 Cowley Mistress, Answ. Platonicks, As useless to 
despairing Lovers grown. As Lambent flames, to men i* th’ 
Frigid Zone. 1636 - — Pindar. Odes, Desiinie iv. The Star 
that did my Being frame. Was but a l.ambent Flame, And 
some small Light it did dispence. But neither Heat nor 
Influence. 2607 Dryden vii. 1x4 Lambent Glories 

danc’d about her H^d.^ 1781 Cavallo in Phil. Trans. 
LXXI. 330 Because its light. .was stationary and not lam- 
bent. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Cotmex. Phys. Set. xxriii. 
(1849) 323 Those lambent, diffuse flashes of lightning with- 
out thunder, so frequent in ■warm summer evenings. 1854 
Thackeray Newcomes I. 284 The lambent lights of the 
starry host of heaven. xSjx Roscoe Elem. Chem, 13 Sul- 
phur, which in the air burns with a pale lambent flame, 
b. transf. andj^; 

zSZz'DsoiDzii Mac Flecknoe xii His brows thickfogsinstead 
of glories grace. And lambent dulness played around his face. 
X748 Richardson Clarissa (i8xx) HI. xxxi. 187 My next 
point will be to make her acknowledge a lambent flame, a 
preference of me to all other men at least. 1841 Myers Cath. 
Th. IV. xxxiii. 340 A mildand lambent light of Prophecy may 


ke considered as encircling their [the JewsT whole consli- 
tulion. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xii. {1878) 
23s His intellect ivas rather a lambent flame than a cenial 
warmth. ** 

C. By extension, ofeyes, the sky, etc.: Emitting, 
or suffused with, a soft clear light ; softly radiant. 

17x7 Pope Etoisa 64 Those smiling eyes, attemp’ring ev'r\’ 
ray. Shone sweetly lambent with celestbl day. x8o8 J. 
Barlow Columb. v. 304 A general jubilee, o’er earth and 
heaven, Leads the gay mom and lights the lambent even. 
1867 Lydia Child Rom. Repub. i. 3 Her large brown 
eyes were. .lambent with interior light. 1873 Black Pr. 
Thule vi. 94 The strange lambent darkness . . of those 
northern twilights. 1877 — Green Past, iv, (18781 29 The 
great acacia spread its feathery branches into a doudless 
and lambent sky. 1887 Ruskin Prsterita II. 159 The 
Rhone flows like one lambent jeivel. 

d. Jig- Of wit, style, etc. : Playing lightly and 
brilliantly over its subjects; gracefully sportive. 

1871 Morley y. de Maistre in Crit. Misc. i. (1878) 112 
A humour now and then a little sardonic, but more often 
genial and lambent. 1879 O. W. Holmes Motley viii, 59 
Lambent phrases in stately articles. 1880 Disraeli Endym. 
Ixxvii, The style so picturesque and lambent ! 

2. In etymological sense : Licking, that licks, 
f Also * Lambitive a. rare. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lambent, licking with the 
Tongue ; as, Lambent Medicines, i.e. such as are taken by 
licking off from the end of a Stick of Licorish, &c. 17^ 
CowpER Task VI. 782 To dally ivith the crested worm . . or 
to receive The lambent homage of his arrowy tongue. 1826 
Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. (182B) IV. 492 The Hynienoptera 
generally lap their food with their tongue and may be 
called lambent insects. 


Lambently (Ise'mbentli), adv. [f. prec. -h 
-LT ^.] In a lambent manner. 

1819 Shelley P. Bell $rd vr. xxvi, In the death hues of 
agony Lambently flashing from a fish. 1883 F. M. Craw- 
ford Air. Isaacs xui. 289 The blazing eyes flamed, lam- 
bently under the black brow’S. 1889 Universal Rev. Ill, 
143 Its wit play’ed lambently over the doings of Society. 

fLa’anberL Obs. Chiefly north, dial. Also 
4-6 lombre, 5 Iaiiinb(e)re, lambur, lawmer, 
6, 9 lammer, 9 lamar, -er, -our. [a. F. Pavibrc, 
applied esp. to ambre jatme ' yellotv amber i. e. 
amber as distinguished from ambre gris ox 
GBis.] Amber. Also atlrib., as lamber heads, 
colour. 

a X387 Sinon. Barihol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 26 Kacahre, i. 
lambre, c 1400 RIaundev. (Ro.xb.) xxi. 97 Bedes of laumbre. 
1429 Test. Bhor. (S'urtees) I. 417 A pare of lambre bedes. 
CX430 Two Cookery-bks. 26Take..SafroD,Fatithaueafayre 
Laumbere coloure. ^1430 Bk. Curtasye 480 in Babees Bk., 
Bedj's of coralle and lambur. 1350 Lyndesav Sgr. Meldrttm 
looS Than sebo passit vnto htr Chalmer, And fand hit madin- 
nis, sweit as Lammer, Sleipand full sound. X552 Huloet, 
Ambre called lambre or yelow Ambre. 1603 E. Fairfax 
Ectog. iv. in Elir. Cooper Muses Libr. (1737) 1 . 368 Crown thy 
Lamber Homs with Corall Roses. x6ro Markham Masterp. 

I. xiv. 38 If the vrine . . be. .high-coloured, bright and cleare 
like lamber and not like amber. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc, 
(1733) I. 107 Her locks that shin’d like lammer. x8o6 R. 
Ja-mieson Pop. Ballads I. 181 It Is your lady’s heart’s 
blood ; ’Tis as clear as the lamer. z8x8 Scott HrL Midi. 
xiii, Dinna ye think poor Jeanie’s een wi’ the tears in them 
glanced like lamour beads, Mr. Saddletree? — Br.Lamm, 
xii, A grogram gowm, Jammer beads, and a clean cocker- 
nony. 


Lamber 2 (Ize^mai). [f. Lamb v. + -erI.] 

1 . One who tends ewes when lambing. 

xBop D. Price in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. bcxviii. 71 
Many lambs may be lost without its being possible to charge 
the lamber with neglect or ignorance. Ibid, in H. Stephens 
Bk. Fartn (1849) I* 59 */* Lambing presents a scene of con- 
fusion, .which it is the lumber’s business to rectify, 

2 . A lambing ewe. 

1B86 C. Scott Sheep Farfning 80 At the end of the first 
week the second lot of lumbers may’ be brought in. 

iiamber(ne, obs. pi. forni of Lamb. 
Lambetive, variant of Lambitive Ohs. 
Lambewe, variant of Lambead Ohs. 
Lambbood (loe*mhud). [f. Lamb sb. + -hood.] 
The state of being a lamb ; the youth of a sheep. 

1833 Ld. Cockburn Circuit Tourneys (1888) 397 It ivas a 
leg which told how it had strayed among mountains from 
its lambhood to its death. 1891 E. & D. Gerard Sensit. 
Plant I. II. vii. 279 They themselves will have left their 
lambhood behind them for ever. 

Lambio (Ise^mi). Sc. Also lammie, lammy. 
[See -IE, -y.] A term of endearment for a lamb 
and hence for a child or young person. 

1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. nr. xx, She her man like 
a lammy led Hame. 1768 Ross HeUtiore (1^9) 14 For 
tweesh twa hillocks the poor lambie lies. 1783 av^usHoly 
Fair iii, The third cam up, hap-step-an’-Iowp, As light as 
ony lambie. i8ox Macneill Poems^ II. 84, I held her to 
my beating heart, My y’oung, my smiling Lammie 1 
Lambiness (Ise'mines). nonce'xvd. [f. LAMB5t>. 
+ -T (adj. suffix) -f- -KESS.] Lamb-like quality. ^ 
x886 Stevenson Pr. Otto ii. iv. 105, I have always abomin- 
ated the lamb, and nourished a romantic feeling for tne 
wolf. O, be done with lambiness ! 

La/iiibizi^ (lse*mig), z^bl. sb. Also 0 lamnimg. 
ff. Lamb S'. + -ING L] The parturition or yeaning 
of lambs; (of a lamb) birth, time of birth. Also 

atlrib., Xis lambing fold, season, time. 

*573 Tusseb Husb. xxxv. (1S78) So Now 
ewl^ vpon lamming so ncere, desireth in K'’"? ' 

may be denre. i6ii CoTCa. s-v. Agnclcr, At lambin„ time 
we find what Ewes were full. J6i6 Surfl. S. Markh. 

“ When the Ewe is m Lambing. 
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■*797 m* 4S6 A premium of five j;uineas to | 

the owner of the l^st South-down w'elher, to be two years j 
old last lamblng*time, 18x3 Examiner 3 May 279/2 The 1 
lambing ha.s been .. successful. i85x Peabsos Early | 
Jilid.Ascs Eng. 141 The tithes., were due three times a | 
year, — at the l.imhing season, at harvest*time, and at Mar- 
tinmas. 1881 A. C. Grant Bitsk Life Queensland xxxii. 
(iS 32) 328 Slone had also done veiy* well ; his lambings had | 
been good. 1886 C. Scott Sheep-Farming Admirable I 
lambing folds can be constructed very readily . . with no ! 
other materials than wattled hurdles and straw. 

pp^- [f* Lamb v. + -ing 2.] Of 1 
a ewe : Breeding, with young. j 

x86i Times 24 Sept., The roots are .. carted to lambing 
ewes on the pastures. 18B3 Pall Mall G. 17 Mar. 4/1 “lliey 
smash tlw farmer’s gates, level his fences . . frighten the 
Lambing ew’es. 

Xiambisll (lce*mij), a. rare* [f. Lamb sl>. -f 
-ISH. Cl. 5 hecpiskP\ Lamb-like, meek as a lamb. 

c 1374 Chaucer Former Age 50 The lambisshe pepyl voj’d 
of alt vice, Hadden noo fantasye to debate. CX470 Harding ; 
Chron. lxii. ii, He had also a lamblsh patience To here all l 
pleyntes mekely with sobemes. 

t La’mbitate, Ol>s.rare~°. {p.'L.Ianilnlat-, 
ppl. stem of lainhitdre^ frequentative of lamhcrc to I 
li-k.] *To lick or lap* (Cockeram, 1623). I 

i* Xiambvtion. Obs. rare- [n. of action f. L. 
lamb?re to lick.] (See quots.) 

X658 Philups, LambitioHt .a licking, or lapping with the 
longue, also a going over a thing with a soit touch. 1676 
In ^LES. 1721-18^ Bailey, Lambition^ a Licking. 

+ ILa'inbitivei and sb* Obs. Also 7-8 1 am- 
bative, lambetive. [ad. mod.L. iambilw-um 
( — B. below), f. lamb^re to lick : see -ite.] 

A, adj. Of medicines : Taken by licking up with 
the tongue, B. sb. A medicine so taken. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Psettd. Ep. iv. viii. igS In affections 
both of Lungs and wcazon, Physiiians make use of sjTupes, 
and Lnmbitive medicines. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gate 
Lai. Uni. | 8x8. 255 Lamhatives, or medicines to be lickt 
in. 1671 Ijlagravc Astrol. Physic 87 These lambetives are 
usually taken with a liquorish stick. 2684 tr. Sonet's Merc. 
Compit. XIV. 479 Some Physician.s do ill in pre.scriblng 
Lambitives at tne first visit. 1696 J. Edwards Demonstr. 
Exist. God II. 44 Lohocs and the like lambltive medicines 
for distempers in the lungs. 1710 Steele Tatler No. 266 
? 3 Upon the Mantle Tree ..stood a Pot of Lambetive 
Electuary. 27x0 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 273, 1 have 
utterly denied the immediate descent of Lambatives into the 
Lungs. 

Xiambkin 0^'2‘mkin). [f. Lamb sb. + -kin*.] 

1 . A little lamb, young lamb. 

*S79 SrcNSCR Sheph. Cal. Dec. 8 O soveraigne Pan ! • . 
Which of our tender Lambkins takest keepe. 1613-X6 W. 
Browne Srlt, Past. i. iii, Doridon,,Goes sadly forth ..To 
^e his fold and let his Lamkins out. 1693 Dryden tr, 
Ovids Mel, xiii. Acts 129 In their warm folds their tender 
lambkins lie. 27*5 Pope Odyss. ix. 160 The kid distinguish'd 
from the lambkin lies. 2870 J. H. Newsian Gram. Assent 
I, V. 108 Tlie new-dropped lamb recognizes each of his 
fellow-lambkins as a whole. 

2 . iratisf, A young tender person ; chiefly used 
as a term of endearment. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. /H, v. iii. 221 Sir John, thy tender 
Lamo-ktnne now is King. 2599 — ^ Hen. K, 11. j. 133 Let 
vs condole the knight, for (Lambekins) we will Hue. 1681 
Otway Soldier's Fort. iir. i. Wks. X72S 1. 370 Poor Fool ! 

f oor Birdsnics I poor Lambkin ! X74X Richardson Pamela 
. i6x Well, well, Lambkin (whicn the Foolish often calls 
me). x8ia Shellbt' Devits JFalh yli. 3 One would think 
that the innocents fair, Poor lambkins ! were just doing 
nothing at all. i860 Rfade Cloister //. lx.wiii, We will 
pray for her, won’t we, my lambkin ; when we are old 
enough? 1889 H. F, Wood Eng. Rue Cain U, It staggered 
me, and I'm no lambkin. 

Xiaxab-lilre, lamblike (lai'mlsik), a. Like 
a lamb, or that of a lamb ; gentle, meek. 

1509 ? Kyo Soliman 4- Perseda 1. A 4 Put Lambe-like 
mifuents to your Lyons strength. x6i6 R. Sheldon Sum'. 
Miracles Ch. Some x6i What else doth the beast, .portend 
by his Limbe-like homes but Anti-christ ? x6*x Quarles 
AxMrr (1638} 105 Thy Lamb-like Countenance so faire, so 
mceke. a x^ix Ken Sieu Poet. Wks, 1721 IV. 334 With 
nerves of Lambs, Soul, string your Lute, I’hey’Il ocsi with 
Lamb-like Agnes sute. 1840 Mrs, Carlyle Lett. I. X19, 

1 am verj* lanib-likc to-day. 1843 Carlyle Past ^ Pr.\. 
iii. (1S45) 19 Wh.it a lamblike Insurrection ! 

Xiambung (la^'mli^'i. rare. [Sec -ling.] A 
young or little lamb, a lambkin. 

2591 Sylvester DuSartas t. ii. x8x The Gambling lender. 
1839 Bsiley/Vx/wx (1840) 77 Like lambling strayed from 
some gold-fleecy flock. 1857 Th.^ckeray Firgin, (xSsB) 1, 
V, 36 It was over the bl.ick sheep (negroes] of the Castle- 
wood flock that Mr. Ward somehow liad the most influence, 
nicse woolly lamblings were immensely aflected by his 
exhortations. 

Iitimbly (lx*mU), fl. rotice-’ivd. [See -ly 1 .] 
Kescmbling (that of) a lamb, lanib-likc. 

x&63^ Busiiskll Serm. Living Sub/. 437 Yet in Christ 
ihetc is a godly or rather lambly sorrow. 

Iiatnbmass, -mes(80, obs. ff. L.\Mi!.\s. 
liAinborii, obs. ])1. form of Lamb. 

LamboyS (lx"mboiz). Atiiiq* [In quot.n 154S 
(the source from which the word is derived) the 
meaning is obscure, and it has been suspected 
that latuheys is a mistake for some form of J.v5t- 
Mi:ns or jA5iBn.\r.x.] The name given by mod. 
anlintwries to : An imitation in steel of the ‘ bases* 
or skin, reaching from the waist to the knee; 
o-’casionally found in armour of the Tudor period. 


If the word meant what J^Ieyrick supposes, there is an 
anachronism in Hall’s use of it. 

a 1548 Hall Chron.^ Hat. IPn The lasses, the lamboys, 
the backpece. 2824 Mevrick Auc. Arsnour II. 220 The 
large puckered plates of steel, which cover each thigh to the 
knee, and continue behind, except where hollowed out for 
the saddle. These plates are. .in imitation of cloth, and called 
lamboj's. 2834 Planch E.5rzV. Costume 225 The lamboy.^. . 
a sort of petticoat of steel in imitation of the puckered skirts 
or petticoat of cloth or velvet worn at this time. X84X J. 
Hewitt Tenveri^ On the edge of the lamboys or skirts are 
the initials of the royal pair. 1863 Thorsburv Tmte as 
Steel I. 232 The spreading lamboys or steel skirts of the 
period. 

liamb-pie. 

1 . ///. A pie made of lamb ; applied to a 
young woman. 

a 1625 Beaum. & Fl. Custom Country 1. i, A Surgeon, I 
must confesse an excellent desector; One that has cutup 
more young tender Lamb-pies — 

2 . pimningly. (Cf. Lam z/., Lambskin.) 

2607 Markham Caval. vm. (tfix?) 6 This beating of horses 
thus amongst Horse-coursers is called gluing them Lambe- 
pye, from a knauish iest of a horse-coursers Boy. 2609 
Dekker Lanikome (f Candle-light x. Wks. (Grosart) III. 
2S0 How a Horse-courser makes a lade that has no stomach 
to eate Lamb-pye. a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew. Lamb-pye, 
Beating or Drubbing. 1791 Pecge Derhicisms Ser. il. 109 
Lam, to beat : hence Lamb/ye, a drubbing, a 1825 Forby 
Foe. E. Anglia. 

IiaTnbr0(ii, obs. pi. forms of Lamb. 
Xia<lllbr6q,uill (IJC'mbrekin). Also 8 name- 
quin, 9 lambrikin. [a. F. lambrequin\\ 

1 . A scarf or piece of staff worn over the helmet 
as a covering. In Her. represented with one end 
(which is cut or jagged) pendant or floating. (In 
18th c. works explained as « Label or Lambkao.) 

1725 J. Coats Diet. Heraldry, Lambrequin, the Point of 
a Label ; or Label of a File. 1780 Edmondson Heraldry 
II. Gloss., Lambrequin, or Lamequin. <*1843 Southey 
Comm.-pi. Bh. (1851) lY. 202 Lambrequins, ribbands 
embroidered with silver and gold, which hung from the 
armets of the knights. 2869 Cuss.ans^ Her. (1893) 290 
The Mantling, Lambrequin or Cointise is the ornamental 
accessory which generally appears behind and around the 
Escutcheon. It was probably devised to protect the Helmet 
from the rain and sun, in the same manner that the Surcoat 
protected the armour. 2891 Conth. Mag. May 456, 1 might 
bear it as a token or lambrequin upon my helm. 

2 . U. S. A comice with a valance of pendent 
labels or pointed pieces, placed over a door or 
window ; a short curtain or piece of drapery (with 
the lower edge either scalloped or straight) sus- 
pended for ornament from a mantel-shelf. Also 
transf* and altrib. 

2883 F. M. Cr.\wford Dn Claudius iii, Mr. Barker 
smiled under the lambrikin of his moustache. 2885 
Howells Silas Lapham (1891) II. 55 Heavy curtains., 
hung from gilt lambrequin frames at the window. 2885 
Century Mag. Aug. 581 At dull times it is usual to renovate 
an entire floor (of a HotelJ with carpets, curtains and 
lambrequins. x888 T. W. Hicginson iFomen i5- Men 162 
The carved marble mantle-piece was concealed by a 
lambrequin. 

3. Ceramics. Ornamentation consisting of solid 
colour with a lower edge of jagged or scalloped 
outline. Also aitrib. 

1873 Mrs. Palliser tr. facquemari's Ceram. Art 362 
Let us explain what we understand by lambrequins, den- 
tellcs and style rayonnaiii, 2878 J. I. Young Ceram. Art 
(1879) X37 On others are..l.ace or lambrequin patterns. 
Lambres, -ron, -ryn, obs.pl, forms of Lamb. 
Iiambsldll (Ice*mskin), sh. Also lamb*s skin. 

1 . a. The skin or hide of a lamb with the wool 
on. Proverbial phr. a wolf (or fox) in a lamb's 
shin. b. The same dressed and used for clothing, 
for ornamentation of dress, for mats, etc. Often 
in collect, sing.^ denoting the material or fur so 
prepared. 

? a 2366 Chaucer Rom.^ Rose 229 A burnel cote . . Furred 
with no menivere, But with a furre rough of here, Of lambe- 
skinnes hevy and bl.'ike. C137S Sc. Leg. Saints xxv. 
(yHlian") 506 For he rescmblyt fore to be worthy and gud ; 
hot get he wykyl wolfe wes withine, 8: heylyt in a lame- 
skine. Ibid. xxxi. [Eugenia) 378 He is wolf in lamskine 
hyd, & ful verray i-poente. 1492 Ld. Treat. Ace. Scott. 1. 
202 Item, for quhyie smal cotton lamskynnis to lyne this 
gownc. 1500-J0 Dunbar Poems xiii. 37 Sum in ane Iamb 
skin is ane tod. 2562 Act 5 Eliz. c. 22 § x Vt shall 
not bee lawful to pull, sbeare, clippe, or lake away the 
wool of anie sheepe skinne or lambe skinne. 1571 Satir. 
Poems Reform, xxix. 45 Schawing quhow, woUis in lam 
skynis ! he puire^hcip5c misgydc. a X586 Sidney Arcadia 
II. (1622) X15 Like rich 'llssew furd with I.ambe-skins. 
1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. 111. ii. 9 A fur'd gownc to keepe 
him warnie; and furd with Foxc and I^mb-skins loo. 
1682 Ot^vav Fenice Presem'ed i, L Wks. 1727 11. 276 A 
Rogue that uses Beauty like a Lamb-skin, Barely to keep 
him warm. 2834 L Ritchie lFan.i, by Seine 139 A kind 
of cloak, .furred with Iamb>kirL 

2 . Le.nthcr prepared from the skin of lambs. 

*745 Dc Foe's Eng. Tradesman xxvi. (184X) I. 266 Her 

globes, lambskin, from Berwick and Northumberland, or 
Scotl.md. 2890 IFestm. Gaz. i June 3/2 The volumes, .are 
bound in limp lambskin, gilt leUcicd. 

3. Woollen cloth made to resemble lambskin 
(OgiUie). 

t 4 . A heavy blon’. Oh. (Cf. I.A3in- 

BKIK V., 1,MI ».) 

(*545 J. Hn wooo Pror. (1S67) 62 She mu<t obey those 
Iambs, or els a lambs 5kyn,Vc will prouyde fur hir, to lap her 


in,] 2575 G. HAaNXY Leiter-hh* (Camden) 14 Les if you get 
ous within the half swurd you chaunc to give us the lam- 
skin. x6oo S. Forman ./I (1849) 7, I did give her 

three or four lambskines with the yerd. 2622 R, Hawkins 
Foy. S. Sea xH. 97, I discovered tlieir .slynesse, and with 
a truncheon, which 1 had in mine hand, gaue the Indians 
three or foure good lamskinnes. 

6. Jl/inisig. Anthracite slack, culm. 

2873 JFcale's Diet. Terms [td. 4 ),Lamb.shin,anomog\vtn 
to a variety of anthracite coal sold at Swansea. 

6. aitrtb.'. f lamb-skin-man (see quoU). 
a 2700 B. E, Diet. Cant. Cresv, Lainb-shtn-men, the 
Judges of the several Courts. 

i* Lambskijii Ohs. [f. Lambskin j^.] trans. 
To beat, to thrash. 

2589 Marfrel. Epit. B, He hath giuen the cause sicken a 
wipe in his bricke, and so lambskinned the same, that the 
cause will be the warmer, .for it. 1592 G. Harvey Pierce’s 
Super. X31 To lamback him with ten yeares preparation, 
that can lamskin thee with a clayes warning. 2635 Brome 
Sparagus Gard. iv. v. Wks. 1873 HI. 185 Or if I baste you 
not well a fine, and Lambe-skinne your jackets till your 
bones rattle i’ your hides. 

Lambskin-it : see Lansquenet. 

Lamb’s tongue. 

1 . A name given to species of plantain (tr. ined. 
L. anioglossa, Gr. apvofXoioaov), and oilier plants. 

^ 1578 Lyte Dodoens i. Ixiii. 92 Pl.nntayne is called in Greeks 
opi oy\ua<Tos that is Lingua Agnina, Lammes tungue. 2597 
Gerarde Herbal n. xcii. § 6. 340. 2688 R. Hoime. Armouiy 
II. 64/2 A bunch of Plantan Leaves .. some call it Lambs 
Tongue. 2803 Trans. Soc. XXI. 171 A sort of weed 
provincially termed Lamb’s Tongue (somewhat resembling 
the ssveet gate in nppearance, but not in smell). 

2 . A sort of plane (see quot.) ; also the.moulding 
shaped by this plane. 

2858 Shytinfs BnildePs Pnees (ed. 48) 36 If astragal and 
hollow, lamb's tongue or other modern bar, add ijff. 2875 
Knight Diet. Mech.^ Lamb's-tongue, a plane with a deep, 
narrow bit for making quirks. 

Lamb’s-wool (Ire’mzwul). 

1 . The wool of lambs; soft fine wool used for 
hosiery and other clothing ; clothing-material made 
of this wool. 

*55* Act s 4' 6Ediv. VI, c. 6 § i Some by m5*ngelinge Fell 
Wooll and Lambes Wool . . withe Fleese Wooll. 2632 Star 
Chamb. Cases (Camden) x 3 They changed the markes of the 
sheepe,and deteyned the lambes wooll, and when it was de- 
manded it was denyed as if it were upon the sheepes backes. 
2830 Miss MpF0Rr> VillageSzr. iv, (1863) 163 The poor little 
creatures, shivering tho’ wrapt in lamb’s*wool and swan’s- 
down. 1854 Emerson Lett. 4* Soc, Aims^ Resources Wks. 
(Bohn) 111. 100 The invalid sits shivering in lambs-wool 
and furs. 

fg. 2869 Trollope He knew iv. (1878) 29 Wrapping 
himself up for life in the scanty lambswool of a fellowship, 
b. attidh, 

1836 E. Howard R. Reefer x.viii, While lamb's-woal 
stockings. 2837 J. F. Palmer Dez>onsh, Gloss., Lambs- 
woobsky, a conectlon of white orbicular masses of cloud 
(cirroRlTaius). 1886 Forin. Rn>, Feb, 279 The sponges are 
sorted , . into glove, reef, lamb’s wool, grass, &c. 

2 . A drink consisting of hot ale mixed with the 
pulp of roasted .npples, and sugared and spiced. 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce's SuPer. 33 Drinking a Cupp- of 
Lammeswool. 1595 Peele Old IFives T. Wks. (Rildg.) 
446/* Lay a crab in the fire to roast for lamb’s-wool. 2622 
Burton Aunt. Mel. ii. v. iii. i. (1651) 399,1 finde those that 
commend use of Apples in Splenatick and this kinde of 
Melancholy (Lambswooll some call it). 2666 Pepvs Diary 9 
Nov., Wc to card.s till two in the morning, and drinking 
lamb's-wool. 2725 Sloane Jamaica II. 147 They roast 
a ripe plantain and mix it with a pint and half of water, 
and il is like Lamb's Wool. 2766 Goldsm. Fic. IF, xi, 
The lamb’s woal, even in the opinion of my wife, who 
was a connobseur, was excellent. 2839 Mrs. Palmer 
Devon. Dial. iv. 59 ‘ There is two special siubbcrd trees, vor 
making squab pies and Iambs wool.* 

Lambur, variant of LambebI Obs., amber. 
Xiamda, Lamdoidal : see Lambda, -doidal. 
Iiame ( 1 ^‘m), sb.^ ? Obs. Also 6-7 lamm, y- 
lame. [a.F. lamet—lu. l(im{in'){na, Idmna thin piece 
or plate.] A thin plate, esp. of metal ; a thin piece 
of any substance, a lamina ; spec, applied to the 
small overlapjiing steel plates used in old armour, 

, a 2586 Sidney /( zvrtrf/a III. (xsQo) 288 He strake Phalantus 
lust vpon the gorget, so as he battred the lamms thereof. 
2012 Florio, Ali, wings. Also among armorers called 
lamms. 2633 Hist. Septuagint Thinke not it 

was couered with Pl.ates or I.ames of Gold superficially but 
was made all of solide, massie, pure and fine Gold. 27*5 
Lrsdl^ Fam, Diet. s. v. Nose, It has a great Extent in a 
small bpacc, because it wraps up all the bony Lames that 
Slick to the cribrous Bone. 2834 Planch^ BHt. Costume 
^ helmet assumes the form of the head, Iiavlng move- 
able lame^ or plates at the back to guard the neck. 2B69 
Loutiill Arms 4' Arm, viii, 247 To the lower part of this 
demi-cuirass there was attached .a system of articulated 
plates, in their contour adapted to cover 
the figure. 2894 Antiouary J.an. 26 iTie most curious pari 
01 tJie present suit is tlic lonlet, a system of lames or half- 
hoops of steel, which, supported by leather straps insidej. 
descend nearly to the knees in form of a short petticoat. 

’t Xi3<i2iC| sb,- Obs, [f. Lame /z.] Lameness; 
infirmity. 

q 2300 Cursor M. 22323 (Cott.) A mikel man. . Luued web 
sntrvten lame, wii-vien last al his Iic.nm. ^1340 Ibid. 51 <3 
(Trin.), I may not rise he seide for lame. <M42 s Wvntou.n 
Crott. VIII, XXXV. 5243 He sayd, that he w.ald (ayl] na-lhyne 
..Thus h.apnyd till hjTn off this lame. 2500-20 Dunrar 
I xxvm. 34 Off God grit kyndness may gc dame, 'i hal: 
helpis his pepic fra crukc and lame. 
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LAMELLIFEBOUS, 


Lame a. Forms: i lama, (lame), 

loma, 3 lomme, 3-4 lome, 4 lam, 2- lame. 
[OE. /avia, Igma (the wk. declension is, from some 
unexplained cause, used in indefinite as well as 
definite context, the form in -a being, moreover, 
commoniy used for all genders), corresponding to 
OFris. iatn, lorn, OS. lamo (Du. lavi), OHG. lam 
(MHG. lam, mod.G. lahvi), ON. lame (wk.):— 
OTeut. *lamo - ; an ablaut-variant is *lomjo- in 
OHG. luomi, MHG. liieme dull, slack, gentle, 
early mod.G. lumm, whence liimmel blockhead. 
From the same root is OSl. lomitt to break.] 

1 . Of a person or animal : a. Crippled or im- 
paired in any way ; weak, infirm ; paralysed ; un- 
able to move. Const, on, of{oS. i c). Obs. exc. arch. 

C72S Corpus Gloss. 815 Conclcuttatiis^ lommoius loma. 
epoo ir. Bxdas Hist. v. v. (1890) 396 He wass loma & ealra 
his lloma {jegnunga benumen. ^ zooo yigs. Gosp. Matt, 
ix. 2 £)a brohton big hym wane laman \X‘.pcit^lyticuvi\ cn 
bedde licjende. e xooo ./Elfric Gloss, in Wr.*Wulcker ii2/_2 
Pleuriticiis^on sidan lama, «^/sidadl. Hid. 162/1 Debilis, 
stel enerisaius, lame. /iiiSo Oxvl fy Night. 363 5^1 pumeseist 
on o^er scheme pat ich am on mine e5en lome. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 5153 {Gott.\ I may noght rise,! am sua lame. 1530 Palsgr. 
3x7/1 I..ame of all ones lymmes, percltis. is8r AIolcaster 
Positions xxti. (1887) 04 They did thinke the childe lame of 
the one side. 1604 E. Grimstose Hist. Siege Ostend 63 
A Germaine, .who was lame of halfe his body, and simple, 
1878 B. Taylor Deukalion 1. iv. 37 One gets old and lame, 
And then the Gods themselves forget their words. 

b. Crippled through injury to, or defect in, a 
limb ; spec, disabled in the foot or leg, so as to 
walk haltingly or be unable to walk. 

Proverb. To help a lame dog over a stile \ see Doc sh. 15 f. 
c xooo /Elfric Saints' Lives (1885) h 220 pa Itej h®r sum 
creopare lama fram cild-hade. CZ205 Lay, 19479 Uder pe 
lome [tr 1275 lame] mon. a 1300 Cursor M. 8136 An here- 
mite bar pai fand at ham, In pat montan, w*as halt and lam. 
1388 WycuF 2 Sam. v. 8 A blynde man and lame schulen 
not enlre in to the temple, a 1529 Skeltox £. Pt/mmj'ng 
S12 Up she stert, halfe lame. And skantly could go For 
payne and for wo. i6xz Bible 2 Soj/i. xix. 26 Thy seruant 
sayd, I will saddle me an asse that I may ride thereon, .. 
because thy^ seruant is lame. 1762-71 H. Walpole I'ertue's 
Anted. Paint. (1786) III. 76 He hurt his hip at the fire of 
London and went lame for the rest of his life. 1871 Miss 
Yokge Cameos II. xxx. 3x4 He kicked her downstairs, so 
that she broke her kg, and went lame ever after. 1875 
JowETT Plato (ed, 2) V, 364 In the use of the bands we are 
in a manner lame. x8^ Times z8 Sept. 9/5 Lame men 
xnight be illustrious warriors like Agesilaus, bold horsemen 
like Scott, extraordinary swimmers like Byron. 

c. Const, o/f in, f cn, t ivit/t (the crippled part\ 

a 1^00 Cursor j/. 12260 pat pe poueral get sum bote, And 

f anging pat ar lame o tote, C1460 Play Sacram. 768 
onatbas on thyn hand thow art but lame. s$Bi Savii.c 
Tacitus' Hist. iv. Ixxxi. (1191)232 Another lame of a hands 
IL. mauum xgef\. c 164^ T. Siege 0/ Carlisle 

36 Hinks, .. bein^ lame in that hand he was shot in. 1646 
Sir J. Temple Irish Rebell. (1746) 206 Her hand grew black 
and blew, rankled, and she was extreme lame with it. 1676 
Hobbes Iliad m. 193 Lame of one Leg he was. 1685 Loiui. 
Gas. No. 2072/4 A Man, .. ruddy Countenance,, .and lame 
of one ofhis little fingers. 1766 Entick London IV. 283 If 
they were lame in their arms,^ 1870 L’Estrasce Miss Mit- 
/ord 1 . V. 132 Poor Marmion is lame in one of his hind legs, 

d. ahsol, 

a iQoo Elene (Gr.) Oft him feorran to Laman, limseoce, 
lefe cwonion. a 1300 Cursor M. 19096 pe oncall of his hali 
nam, has lent ushele nuto pis lame. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. 
XIX. 120 He made, lame to lepe. 1484 Ca.\ton Fables M 
Al/once\x\. (1889) 272 Of euery lame scabbed and of alk 
suche that had ony counterfaytour on theyr bodyes he tooke 
a peny. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxii. 53 Through 
streitlis nane may mak progres, For cry of cruikit, blind, 
and lame. 1535 Coverdale Job xxLx. 15, I was an eye 
unto the blynde. and a fote to the lame, a 16x9 Daniel (f.\ 
Who reproves the lame, must go upright. 17x5 Gav Trivia 
II. 51 But above all, the groping blind direct, And from the 
pressing throng, the lame protect. 

e. said of the limb ; nlso of footsteps, etc. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 17950 His lymmes. .5it are lame. 1592 
Davies Immort. Soul xxx. xiii. (1714) 93 Most Legs can 
nimbly run, tho' some be lame, a 1656 Bp. Hall Solilotj. 
26 What have I got by it but a lame shoulder and a galled 
back? 1675 W, Harbord Let. to Earl Essex in Essex 
Papers (Camden) I. 318 Had not my lame foote compelled 
me to make use of my Coache. 17x0 Lend. Gas. No. 4784/4 
The Thumb on his Right Hand is Lame. 177s Johnson 
Lei. to Mrs. Thrale 17 June, Her present qualifications 
for the niceties of needlework being dim eyes and lame 
fingers. 1840 R. H. DANA./?^/C/I/<ix/xxix.99Tossing..from 
eight to ten thousand hides, until my wrists became so lame 
that I gave in. 1859 Tennyson Enid 628 Myself would 
work eye dim, and finger lame. 1885 R. Bridges Eros ff 
Psyche, Apr. 24 With footsteps slow and lame They gather’d 
up their lagging company. 

+ f. transf, of trees. Obs, 

x6oo SuRFLET Country Farm iii. xlvu. 522 Trees become 
lame when they be planted in too drie a place. Ibid, 
{inargitii Lame trees. 

fig> Maimed, halting; imperfect or defective, 
unsatisfactory as wanting a part or parts. Said 
esp. of an argument, excuse, account, narrative, 
or the like. i*Phr. lavte to the ground (cf. Antrim 
& Down Gloss, s. v. Lame * A stab of a bayonet 
■which has lamed me to the ground ’). 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 11. Prol. 17 Disblameth me yf ony 
word be lame. For as myn auctor seyde so sey 1 . 1390 

Gower Con/. 11. 218 The gold hath made his wittes lame. 
1531 Elyot Gov. i. xxv. That the knowlege and contempka* 
tion of Natures operations were lame and .. imperfecle, 


if there followed none actuall experience. 1581 J. Bell 
Haddon's Ansso. Osor. z64b. Let us yet helpe his lame 
Logicke as well « we may. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. il L 162 
Oh most lame and impotent fxxncluston. 1634 Canne Necess. 
Separation (1849) 287, 1 will not contend much with him 
about the proposition, which is lame to the ground. x668 
Hale ^Priy. to Rolle's Abridgnt. 9 Tables, or other Re- 
pertories . . are oftentimes short, and give a lame account 
of the Subject sought for. 1670 Te.mple Let. to Sir j. 
Temple Wks. 1731 II. 245, I found the Business of ad- 
mitting the Emperor into the Guarantee, went downright 
lame, a 1677 Barrow Sertn. Wks. x686 III. 208 Nothing of 
worth or weight can be atchieved..with a faint heart, with 
a lame endeavour. 1699 Bentley PhaL 25^ Our Argument 
from the Date of Phrynichus’s Phosnissa will be very lame 
and precarious. X703 MoxoN/l/ircA. Exerc. 253 Alterations, 
or Tearing and pulling the Building to pieces after it is 
begun ., makes the Building lame and Deficient. 1726 
Swift ^7«///wnii. iti. 197 The theory of comets, which at 
present is very lame and defective. xBoo Mrs, Hervey 
Alourtray Fam. 11. 104 Her account was so lame and im- 
perfect, tliat Mrs, Mourtray lost all patience. i8z8 Hazlitt 
Eng. Poets xw (1870) 100 His grammatical construction is 
often lame and imperfect. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong, 
(1876) I. iv. 218 This certainly seems a very lame story. 

b. Const, of, in (the defective part) : cf. i c. 
Also with to and inf 

C1366 Chaucer A, B. C. 76 And who so goth to you l^e 
rihte wey Him thar not drede in soule to be lame, a 1420 
Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2797 Swich vnbuxumnesse Suf- 
fred, vs make wol of seuerte lame. 1578 Banister Hist. 
Man viii. 99 Idiotes and foolish bodyes, who hauyng defect 
in this [reason), are lame m all the rest, c 1586 C’tesS 
Pembroke Ps. cni. i, What gratious he.. hath done for thee, 
Be cjuick to mind, to utter be not lame. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. 

I. iii. 63 Being not deficient, blind, or lame of sense, a 1656 
Bp. Hall Sotilog. 35 Alas, we cannot be but lame in all our 
obediences. 18x9 Shelley Peter Bell ^rd vi. xxi. 4 His 
thoughts grew weak, drowsy, and lame Of their intelligence. 
i860 Motley Netherl. (1866) I. liL 77 This course seemed 
to be lame in many parts. 

e. Said of metrical * feet * or the verses composed 
of them : Halting, metrically defective. 

x6oo Shaks. A. V. L. iii. ii. 178 Cel. That's no matter ; 
the feet might beare y* verses. Ros. I, but the feet were 
lame and could not beare themseliies without the verse. 
x6oQ — Per. iv. Prol. 48 The lame feete of my rime. 1693 
Dryden Persius, Sat. L (1697) 406 The Prose is Fustian, 
and the Numbers lame. 1751 Chatham Lett. Nephew i. x 
Your tran.slalion. .is very close to the sense of the original 
..the numbers not lame, or rough. 

3 . Phr. Lame duck\ see Duck shy 9. f To 
come by the lame pcsti (of news, etc.) to be behind 
time. 

1658 Osborn /as. I iii. Wks. (1675) 469 Till by a lamer 
Post he was advertised of hts being joyfully Proclaimed in 
London by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen. X701 Mott in 
Sir J. Floyer Hot ^ Cold Bath, 11. 240 Yours of the 24‘>* of 
Alay I received, but it had the misfortune to come by the 
Lame Post, or else you had sooner received an Answer. 

4 . Comb., as lame^born, footed^ •horsed, 'legged, 
f •limb adjs. 

1823 Bentham Not Paul 306 The *Ianie*bom cripple. 
1614 Raleigh Hist. JForld ni. (1634) 67 Seldome the viliaine : 
though much ha«te he make •Lame-footed Vengeance failes 
to overtake. 1881 Blackmore Christowell xl, Labouring 
along with the *Iame-borsed guns. x6io Holland Camden's 
Brit. I. 5x5 Being skornfiilly rejected by Judith the mother 
for that he was ‘lame-legged. 158^ T. Watson Caiturie 0/ 
Lone xcviii. Poems (Arb.) 134 Loue is» .A *LameHmme Lust. 

Xiaiue V. [f. Lame a . ; OE. had l^mlan 

of equivalent formation ( = ON. l^mja) which did 
not survive into ME.] irans. To make lame ; to 
cripple, 

c 1300 Havelok 2755 Hwan he hauede him so shamed, His 
hana of plat, and yuele lamed, c 1330 R. Brunke Chrou. 
JPace (Rolls) 1856 pen was Coryneus a-schamed pat he was 
for pe geaunt lamed. 1^5 Barbour Bruce iv. 284 The 
kyng, throu his cheuelry, Wes laid at erd and lamyt bath. 
rx44o Promp. Parv. 286/1 Lamyn, or make lame, acclau- 
dice (MS. K, claudico). 1460 Lybeaus DJ/c. 1917 Hys 
stede was lamed. 1607 Shaks. Cor, iv. vii. 7, I cannot 
helpe it now, Vnlesse by vsing meanes I lame the foote Of 
our designe. 1650 W. Brough Sacr. Princ. (1659) 
Covetousness, .lames the hand togood works, 1700 Dryden 
Fables, Cock <5* Fox 644 The son and heir Affronted once 
a cock of noble kind, And either lam'd bis legs, or struck 
him blind- 1725 De Foe Foy. round /F<?r/rf(i84o) 338 They 
killed eleven or twelve . .and lamed as many. 1859 Tennyson 
Elaine 487 A spear Down-glancing lamed the charger, 
b. transf. wex^jig. To cripple, maim, disable. 

1568 Satir. Poems Ke/orm. xlvii. 51 Now 3e ar lamit fra 
labour, I lament it. i6xr Shaks. Wint. T, v. ii. 62, I neuer 
heard of such another Encounter ; which lames Report to 
follow it. — Cymb. v. v. 163 For Feature, laming The 
shrine of Venus, or straight-pight Minerva. 1699 Dampier 
Voy. II. II. 129 We kept firing at her, in hopes to have lamed 
either Master Yard. 1865 Carlyle iv. x. (1872) 

II. 37 The Spanish Navy got well lamed in the business. 
x868 Tennyson Lucretius 123 My mind Stumbles, and all 
my faculties arc lamed. 1878 E, Jenkins Haverholme 43 
Lamed by the reticence imposed on him as a condition of 
his office, he had made a halting explanation. 

Hence Lamed (l^md). ppl. a, 

01586 SiDNCYy4rc0rf/0 111.(1590)293 b, His mindew;as euill 
wayted on by his lamed force, so as he receyued still more 
and more woundes. 1602 F. Hering Anat. 4 One-eyed or 
lamed Fencers. 1839 Carlyle CAar/Lf/// iii. (1858) 15 That 
was a broken reed to lean on ..and did but run into his 
lamed right-hand. 

absol. 1567 Glide Godly Ball. (S. X. S.) 67 He baillit 
the seik, sair, lamit, and blinde. 

Lame, obs. f. Lamb; Sc. and north, dial. f. Loam. 
Lamel (lte*mel). Now rare, [ad. L. lamella 
(see next).] = Lamella, 


1676 Coles, Lamel, a little thin plate. 1677 Grew Anat. 
Plants IV. 111. i. § 8 (1682) 180 From this utmost Paren- 
chyma Nine or Ten Insertions or Lamells are produced. 
x68r H. More Postscr. to Glanvill's Sadducismus By 
vertue of any Lamels or Plates of Metal. 1848 m Craig. 
1871 Miss Yonge Cameos (1877) II. .xiv. 159 Ever>’ motioed 
lamel, so tersely and correctly sculptured, associated also so 
closely with his historical and English recollections. 

II Lamella (lame-la). PI. lamelltB (lame-h). 
[L. lamella, dim. of Lamina.] A thin plate, 
scale, layer, or film, esp. of bone or tissue ; e.g. 
one of the thin scales or plates which compose 
some shells, one of the gills forming the hymenium 
of a mushroom, one of the erect scales appended 
to the corollas of some flowers. 

1678 Phil. Trans. XII. 977 These Lamell®, wherewith the 
said Tunick is roll’d up in so many more folds. 1741 Monro 
Anat.Bones(td.2)Zg Thenasal Lamella of the ethmoid Bone. 
1777 G. Forstf.r Foy. round World I. 502 A talcous stone, 
which when exposed to the sun and air . . dissolves Into la- 
melke. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 244 Corolla monopeta- 
lous..5-lobed, with 2 lamella: at the base of each lobe. 1841- 
71 T. Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 428 The ventral surface 

of the central lamella of the terminal fin. 1879 Rutley 
Study Rocks x. 87 More than fifty lamellae have oeen noted, 
under the microscope, in a single crj'sial. 


Lamellar (lamedli), a. Chiefly scientifc. [f. 
prec. + -AR. Cf. F. lamellairel] Consisting of, 
characterized by, or arranged in, lamellae or thin 
plates or scales. 

1794 Sullivan Viczv Nat. I. 439 Its texture, lamellar or 
scaly. 1756 Kirwan Elevt. Min. (ed. 2) I. 244 Lamellar, 
by some called foliated, or sparry quartz. 1849 Dana Geol, 
ill. (1850) 27A The lava is lamellar m structure, 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 244 Convolvulacex. .Stigmas capitate 
linear or lamellar. x88i Maxwell Electr. 4* Magu, II. 34 
If a magnet can be divided into simple magnetic shells, 
either closed or having their edges on the surface of the 
magnet, the distribution of magnetism is called Lamellar. 
Hence Z^ame'Uarly adv., in thin plates or scales 
(Webster, 1828). 

Lamellate (Ire'mel/t), a, [ad. mod.L. Idmel- 
Idtus : see Lamella and -ate 2 ,J Furnished with 
or arranged in Inmellae ; lamellar. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. IV. 311 Lamellate {Lamellaii), 
when the last joint is divided into transverse lamells. 1846 
JiKHKZooph. {1848) 359 Cones acervate and proceeding from 
lamellate cells. 

Hence Iiame*llately adv, 

S846 Zooph. iv. § 48 (1848) 54 The lamellae of the 
stars in an Astraea . . extend throughout the interstitial 
spaces between the cells, striating lamellately the surface. 

Lamella'ted (lje*melf*ted), a. [formed as La- 
mellate -I- -ED 2 ] « Lamellate. 

17x3 Derham Phys.‘Theol. viii. iv, 402 The lamellated 
Antenn® of .some, the Clavellated of others. 1780 J. T. 
Dillon Trav. Spain (1781) 211 This lamellated metal is 
composed of various plates. 1831 R. Ksox Cloquet's Anat. 
4x3 A true lamellated lobule, composed of a great number 
of parallel transverse lamin®. i85x~6 \looEWKRXi Mollusca 
24 The lamellated tentacles of the nudibranchs. 
Lamellibrancll (Iame-librjer)k), sb. {a.) Zool, 
[ad. mod.L. Idmellibranchia pi., f. L. Lamella + 
Gr. ppd-yx^a gills.] A lamellibranchiate or bivalve 
mollusc ; one of the LamelHbranchiata. 

1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. i. ii. 15 In the 
Lamellibranchs several such . . ganglia are distributed . . m 
different parts of the body. 1872 HxQHenjs,Qti Palxont. 188 
No Lamellibranch is destitute ofa shell. 

b. attrib. oT adj. = Lamellibranchiate iz. 

1867 J. Hogg Microsc. ii. ii. 377 The contents of the 
stomachs of most Lamellibranch molluscs .. exhibit a con- 
siderable admixture of the minute calcareous Foraminifera. 

Lamellibrancliiate (lamelibne'gki,<?t), a. 
{sbl} Zool. [ad. mod.L, Idmellibranchidtns (im- 
plied in •dta sb. pi.) : see prec. + -ate 3 .] Belong- 
ing to the group Lamellibrauchiata of molluscs (so 
called as having lamellate gills) of which the^ ordi- 
nary bivalves (oysters, mussels, etc.) are typical. 

xBss Ogilvie, Suppl, Lamellibranchiate, relating to the 
lameflibrancbiata. 1863 Lyell Aniiq. Man xx. 404 Th? 
existing lamellibranchiate bivalves. x88o Huxley Crayjim 
356 The little lamellibranchiate mollusk, Cyclas/ontinalis. 

b. sb. A lamellibranch ; a bivalve mollusc. 

184Z Brande Diet. Set. etc., Lavietlibranehiates, Lamclli- 
branchiata, an order of Acephalous Wollusks. 

3 Damellicoril (lame-lik-pjn), a. and sb. Ent. 
[ad. mod.L. lamellicomis, f. L. lamella thin plate 
+ cortth horn.] ' A. aiij. Belonging to the Lamelli- 
corties of Latreille’s system or the modem group 
Lamellicornia of beetles, having antennte charac- 
terized by a lamelliform club. B. sb. A lameUiconi 
beetle, as the dung-beetle, cockchafer, etc, 

184a Brande Diet. Sci. etc. LamcHieonts. iZn “ 

Sp. Entomet. II. 314 The dung-chafers . . and others of the 
lamelHcorn beetles. 1871 Darwin Dese. Matt I. xl. 390 We 
know that ants and certain lamelhcorn beetles are capable 0 

feeling an attachment for each other. ,- 

So lameUIcoTnate, -co-rnons = prec. sty. 

18SX Th. Ross Humbeldfs Trav. I. v.u =57 The Indmus 
assured ns that the guachara does not 
comous insects. 1855 hlAVNE Exfos. Lex., 

.JamclHcomate. _ - ...t-tt i 

Lamelliferons (Izemeli-feras),^. [f- L amella 

+ -WFEitons.] Having a lameUajestractm 

fe^Vns PaL Adv. Text-Bk. Geol. xiv. =45 

Lamellifcrous corals. 
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LAMENTATION. 


IiAMEIiLIFORM. 

Lamelliform (lame-liffim), a. [f. Lasiella 
+ -(i)FOUU.] Having the form or structure of a 
lamella or thin plate. 

x8ro G. SAMOtnrLLE Eniomol. Comfend. 233 Antennse 
lamelUform, small, [etc.]. 1869 Gillmore^ tr, Figitzefs 

Kept, ff Birds li. 253 The Scoters have the bill broad, wth 
dilated margins, and coarse lamelUform teeth- 1882 Vink 
Bachs' BoL 33S The h>Tnenium . . covers the surface of the 
lamelUform, peg-shaped, or tubular projections of theunder- 
side of the piJeus. « , r j 

Iianielliped(Iame*liped),<7. andj^. ZooL [ad. j 
mod,L. lamellipcdta (pi.), f. L. lamella thin plate ■ 
Jrped-, pes, foot.] A. adj. Belonging to the I 
Lamellipedia^ a dinsion of conchiferous molluscs, 
having a flattened lamelliform foot. B. sb. One ; 
of the Lamellipedia. ^ ^ ; 

j8ss OciLviE, Suppb, Lavtellipeds, a section of concblfers I 
containing bivalves with, the foot broad and thin, as^ in I 
Cardiacese, &c. xBSS SycL Soc. Lex^ LaznclUpedet havnng : 
flattened and lamelliform feeL 

Xamellirostral (lamelirp*stml), a, and sb. I 
Ornilk. [f. mod.L. Idmellirosirisj^ i, LamelIiA + 
L. rostr-um beak + -AL.] A Belonging to 
the LamellirostreSf the fourth family of Cuvier's 
sixth order {Palmipedes') of birds, so called as hav- 
ing lamellose bills. B. sb. A lamellirostral bird. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Atiai. I. ^71/2 The lamellirostral 
Palmipedes. 1839-47 Ibid. III. 387/1 The flat and sensitive 
bill of a lamelliroslral bird. x8^ Brande Did. Sci. etc., 
Lazncllirostrals, LatyieUirostreSy a tribe of swimming birds 
. .comprehending those in which the margin of the beaks are 
furnished with numerous lamellse or dental plates, arranged 
in a regular series, as in the swan, goose, and duck. 

Also Iiamelliro'strate a. « prec. adj. (Ma)’ne 
Expos. Lex. 1855) ; Iiamelliroster « prec. sb. 
{Cent. Diet.), 

Lamellose (laraed^s), a. scientific, [f. Lam- 
ella + -OSE.] Arranged in or composed of lamellre. 

1752 Sir J. Hill Hist. Aninu 418 The beak of the Anas 
is convex,, the whole verge is lumished with transverse, 
lamellose teeth. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 571 Glomerate 
or lamellose. 1854 Woodward MoUusca 11. 237 Upper 
valve limpet-like, smooth or concentrically Jamellose. 1875 
Blake Zoot. s66 The branchiae arc at the sides of the body, 
..mostly lamellose. 

b. Comb, lamellose- (also quasi-L. lamelloso-) 
dentate a., having lamelUform teeth, as the bill 
of a duck; lamellose-stellate a., having lamellce 
arranged in star-shaped groups. 

1835 Mayue Expes. Lex,^ Lamellosodentatus , 
dentate. 1856-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeveds Zed. 1 . 88 
Polypary conical, with base acuminate, cell single, terminal, 
lamellose-stellate. Ibid, II. 383 Bill with margins lamellose- 
dentate internally. 

Lamellous (lamedas), a. rare. [f. Lasiella 

+ -OnS.] =LAireLL03E, 

1803 Med. yml. X. 43 A lamellous, or fibrous matter. 

LameHnle (lamedi/d) . [f. Lamella -f -ule,] 
A small lamella. 1888 in Syd. See. Lex. 
Itamely (U'^mli), adv. [f. Lajie a. -h 
In a lame manner ; v/ith halting steps or limbs ; 
haltingly; imperfectly, defectively, inefficiently. 

1391 SiiAKS. Tzeo Gent. 11. i. 97 Val. She enjoin'd me, To 
wnic some lines to one she \ose.%,.. Speed. Are they not 
lamely^ wTitt? 1594 — Rich. lip i. i. 22 Deform'd, vn- 
finish d .. scarse halfe m.adc vp, And that so lamely and 
vnfashionable, That dogges barke at me, as I halt by them. 
1599 Life More in WorcUw, Ecel. Biog. (1853) 11 . 94 This 
booke .. is translated .. into English 'absurdly and lamely. 
1614 T. Adams in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ixxi. 18 A comedy 
that .. goes Limely off in the Last act, finds no applause, 
1679 pRYDRN Treylus 4- Cr, Pref., So lamely is it left to us, 
that it U not divid^ into Acts. 1709 Steele & Swift 
Tatter No, 66 P They who speak gracefully, are very 
lamely represented in having their Speeches read or repeated 
by unskilfuj People. 1739 Hume Hum. Haiure (1874) I. In- 
trod. 305 Principles taken upon trust, consequences lamely de- 
duced from them. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. iv. iv. Halting 
lamely along, thounoticest next Bishop TallevTand-Perigord. 
1885 R.W. Dixon //A f. C7f. Eng. III.20X Cardwell lamely 
tries to screen Uidley. 

Iiomon, variant of Lajiijt. 

Lameness (Ir^’mncs). [f. L.vMn a. + -ness.] 
The condition or quality of being bme; nnsound- 
ncss of a limb causing halting movement; fi^, im- 
perfectness, defectiveness. 

1530 Palscr. 237A Lamcncsse, mehaygzieU. 1597 A M- 
Xr.UuilUmeAu's Fr, Chirurg. The mtient is wholyc 
cured, \yItliout retaj*ningc any kimnes in his .arm. 1658 A. 
Fox IVurts’ Surg. n. tx. 78 On the Temple is a sinew, 
uluch if that be cot, it causeth lameness in the jaw bone. 
1658-0 Burtim's Diary (iSsS) lII.iS, I love not to hear it, 
that there is a lameness in this House. 1670 Drvdcn 2«.'f 
Ft, Coiij. Cranadtx 163 The lameness of their plots. 1723 
S. Morland spec. Lat. Did.e} As for the Law, care li.as 
been taken iq help the Lameness of their l.atin. 1782 
AVilson in Phil. Trans. l.XXin. j6r Tlie lameness of the 
views , . may .. proceed from our . . imperfect knowledge. 
1B41 C.STIJN A*. Afrtcr. Ind. (18441 II. xl. 50 Complaining 
of the lameness of our bones from the chase on the former 
day. 1846 Grote Greece (1862) II. viL 169 Kcspccting the 
lameness of TjtLtus, we can say nothing. 

Lamonrio, -y, s-uriants of Lqianiit. 

Lament sb. [ad. L. lamenl-utn 

wailing, weeping, lamentation.] 

1. An act of lamenting, a pasriomatc or demon- 
strative expresiion of grief- AIso/^<:/. the action 
of lamenting, lamentation. 


icot Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, i- »- xo3 To adde to your laments 
,, I must in forme 3*ou of a dismali fight, Betss'ixt the stout 
Lord Talbot, and the French. 01592 Marlowe Jezv of 
Malta I, ii, Why stand you thus, unmoved with my laments? 
1620 Milton Christ's NetHvity 183 A voice of weeping 
heard, and loud lament. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg', iv. 666 
All her fellow Nymphs the Mountains tear With loud 
Laments. 1715-20 Pope I/ieid xxni. 17 The troops, .thnee 
in order led . . their coursers round the dead ; And^ thrice 
their sorrows and laments renew. 1768 Beattie Minstr. i. 
xxxiv, When the long-sounding curfew from afar Loaded 
with loud lament the lonely gale. 1821 Shelley 868 
Voices Of strange lament soothe my supreme repose. 1869 
J.MartineauAjJ. Il.aSsWhat is this but the morbid lament 
of scepticism? 1870 Bryant Iliad I. v. 136 On his knees 
With sad lament he felL 

2. A set or conventional form of mourning; a 
song of grief, an elegy ; esp. a dirge performed at 
a death or burial ; also, the air to which such a 
lamentation is sung or played. 

1698 M. Martin Vey. Si. Hilda (1749) 57 Upon those Occa- 
sions [they] make doleful Songs, which they call Laments. 
1791 Burns {title) Lament for James, Earl of Glencairn. 
1814 Scott Lord M Isles v. xxvii, Soon as the dire lament 
UTis play'd. 1822 D. SvExeAKT Sk. H tgklandersl. 81 Solemn 
and melancholy airs or Laments (as they call them) for their 
deceased friends, 1882 Ouida In Maremvta 1. 154 It was 
rarely that she chose other themes than the passionate 
laments of the provincial canzoni. 

Lament (lame*nt), v. [ad. L. lament-art, 1. 
Idment-um Lasient sh. Cfl F- lamenier.'\ 

1. irans. To express profound sorrow for or con- 
cerning ; also, in mod. use, to feel sorrow for ; to 
mourn for the loss of (a person) ; to bewail (an 
occurrence, etc. : with simple obj. or clause). 

i53SCovERDALEZr/.i’^xxiii. 37 There folowed him agreate 
multitude of people and of w'emen, which bewayled and 
lamented him. 1548-9 (Mar.) Sk. Corn. Prayer Collect 
Ash-Wednesday, Wee worthely lamentyng cure synnes, 
1611 Bidle 1 Sam. xxv.i Samuel died, and all the Israelites 
. .lamented him. 1667 Milton P.L. i. 448 Thammuzcame 
next behind, Whose annual wound in Lebanon allur'd The 
Syrian Damsels to lament his fate In amorous dittyes all a 
Summers day. 1712 Hearke Collect. (O. H. S.) III. 453 
He died in the 32® Year of his Age, and is much lamented. 
1756-7 tr. Keysler's TrazK (1760) IV. 94 This stone laments 
the death of Andrea Pisano. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. 
Udotpho XXX, For your own sake 1 lament this. xBox Med. 
ymf. Y. 559 As she was thus lamenting her situation, she 
was seized by a verj^ violent convnilsive fit. 1856 Froude 
Hist Eng. (1858) II. vi. 12 The parliament had lamented 
that the duties of the religious houses were left unfulfilled. 

2. intr. To express (also, simply, to feel) pro- 
found grief; to mourn passionately. Const for, 
rarely after ; also with indirect pass. 

*53® Palscr. 603/2, 1 lamente, I make mone for a losse,/V 
laviezite. <1x533 Ld. BeHners Htton Ixxxfi. 256 It wolde 
haue made a hard herte to lament. 1595 Loertne in. i. 160 
He loves not most that doth lament the most. 2603 
Knolles Hist Turks (1638) xo6 Greatly lamented for by 
all the Christians in Syria. 2611 Bible 1 Sam. vii. 2 All 
the house of Israel lamented after the Lord, 2667 Milton 
P. L. XL 671 Adam was all in tears, and to his guide 
Lamenting turnd full sad. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv, 
743 Her (Children gone, The Mother Nightingale laments 
alone, 1738 Glover Leonidas i. 245 Forget not her, who 
now for thee laments. 2830 Tennyson Dying Szvan 7 With 
an inner voice the river ran, Adown it floated a dying swan, 
And loudly did lament. 

b. refi. in the same sense, arch. 

>749 Fif.lding Tom jfones n- vii, Because he docs not cry 
out and lament himself, like those of a childish or effeminate 
temper, 1768 Sterne Sent Jozirn. (1775) 224 {Fragment) 
The poor notary -. lamented himself as he walk’d along in 
this manner, 1788 Charlotte Smith Emmeline (1816) IV, 
178 She. .bursts into tears, and laments herself over him. 2B50 
Mrs. Jameson Leg, Monast Ord. (1863) 99 When HugoUn 
returned, he began to lament himself because of the robbery. 

f 3. causative. To cause grief to, distress. Obs. 

1580 Lupton Sivqila 1. 131 What paines he hath put me 
to euer since, bothe nighte and day, it would lament you 
if you knewe it, 2583 Stocker tr. Crt'. IVarrcs Loive C. 
L 113a, It greatly lamenteth, and marucllously amazeth vs. 
1704 in Ashton Social Life Q. Anne (i85z) 1. 124 He lay 
mu(to Lamented and wonderfully affrighted with the Old 
Woman coming to afflict him. 

Lamentable (Irc-mcntab’l), a. (sb.) [a, F. 

lamentable or ad. L. lamentabiPis, f. Idmentd-rT to 
Lament : see -able.] 

1. Of persons, their appearance, actions, voice, 
song, etc. ; Full of or expressing sorrow or grief; 
mournful, doleful. Now rare or arch. 

*43*~S®>r. //;Vi*»(Rolls) 1 , 317 In whiche place.. lament- 
able \x>iccs be herde oftc tjmes, 2494 Fadyan Chron. iv. 
Ixxv. 53 The lamentable request made vnto hym by the 
sayde Ambassadc. 1502 M'illof Auncell (Somerset Ho.), 
An Image of o' blessid lady of grace as lamentable as can 
be devised. 25x3 Douglas Alneis 11, vi. [v.] 38, I see stand 
me bcror,..ma«t lamcntablelL. mxstissimus) Hector, Willi 
large fluide of tens. z^AcizxHen. F///, c. 16 § Ji Our 
tTucand faithful Subjects, .exhibited unto us a lamentable 
Bill of Complaint. <xi548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV g With 
a lamentable voyce and a sorowfull countenance. 2600 
Hakluyt Voy. (j8jo) III. 380 Dancing and singing in a 
lamentable tune. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Elegiographer, 
a VTitcr of Elegies, or lamentable verses. 2725 Pope Odyss. 
X. Cxi Where,. Coc>'lus* lamentable u-aters spread. 2739 Ld. 
Castleoukrow in Sroi/t's Lett. (2766) II. 261 A lamentable 
Hymn to Death, from a loi'cr.a^nbed to his mistress. 1848 
C. Brontf. y. Eyre f *873) a With ceaseless rain sweeping 
away wildly before a long and lamentable bhast. 2852 Haw- 
thorne /w/Tfe, (7/rfAVrfr(iE79) 154 The lamentable 
friends, trailing their long black garment:*. 1873 Symonds 
Grk. Poets xi. 370 With this vauX the thin lamentable voice 
of the desiccate rhetorician ceases. 


2. That is to be lamented ; such as to call for 
lamentation, sorrow, or grief; pitiable, deplorable. 

c 2430 Lydg. Minor P. 145 That owgly careyn lamentable. 
1490 Caxton Eneydos il. 16 It is a greuous thjmg to me to 
passe ouer so lyghtly the lamentable circumstaunces. .in soo 
fewe worths, ass^-^^embly of Ladies 686 The case 
itself is inly lamentable. 2545 Brinklow’ Compl. xxiii. 
(1874) 58^^^at a lamentable thing is this, that men shuld 
be dryuyn from the Gospel of Christ. 2587 Coluncnvood 
in Border Papers (1894) 1. 259 The .. lamentable estajT of 
this ruinose and waysted cuntre. 2590 Spenser F. Q. m. iv. 
42 They, .strowe with flowres the lamentable beare. 2639 
WooDALi. JVks. Pref. (1653) 18 The most lamentable 
diseases of poor men require the most care of the Surgeon. 
2667 Milton P. L. 11. 617 Thir lamentable lot. 2722 
Steele Sped. No. 509 P2 A lamentable change from that 
simplicity of manners. 2855 Macaulay Hid. Eng. xiti. Ill, 
331 Another Macdonald, destined to a lamentable and 
horrible end. 

b. In jocular or trivial use : ‘ Pitiful, despicable * 
(J.) ; wretchedly bad. Cf. deplorable. 

a 1699 Stillingfi- (J.), This bishop, to make out the dis- 
parity between the heathens and them, flies to this lament- 
able refuge, 1876 Stedman Victorian Poets iii. 65 But 
when he [Landor] .. attempted to regulate the orthography 
of our langviage the result was something lamentable. 

B. sb. pi. Laments, complainings. Obs. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (>8ii) VIII. $ Come, come, 
good Norton,,. you are up again with your lamentables I 

Hence 3ja‘meutableness. 

2589 Rider Eng.-Lat. Diet., Lamentablenes, elegia. 2727 
Bailey vol. II, Lameziiableness, wofulness, pitiableness. 

Lasnentably (lie*mentabli), adv. Also 6 la- 
mentablely. [f. Lamentable + -lt 2,] 

1. With lamentation or passionate e.xpression of 
sorrow ; mournfully, dolefully. Now rare. 

1470-85 Malory V. v, They lefte her shirking 
and ctyenge lamentably. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I, vii. 
^ She .. lamentably recounted to hym all the felonyes and 
iniuries done to her by Syr Hewe Spencer. 1534 More 
Cemf. agst. Trib. n. AVks. 1201/2 Lette him lamenlablye 
beseche God of hys gracyous ayde and helpe, to stren^h 
hys infyrmitie. 1575-85 Abp. Sandys Sersn. xv. 260 Of this 
his ^reat miserle be complaineth him lamentabl3' in diuerse 
of his Psalmes. 26x1 Shaks. IVint. T. iv. iv, 190, 1 loue a 
ballad but euen too \vell, if it be dolefule matter merrily set 
downe : or a very pleasant thing indeede, and sung lament- 
ably. Hist, yetzertso-lx She complains Lamentably 
of the affront done her. 2783 Wolcot (P, Pindar) Odes to 
R. A.'sfi. ^Vks. 2822 L 64 Pity it is! 'tis true 'tis pity. 
As Shakspeare lamentably says. 1847 James 7 ' Marston 
HnllxW, Bespoke learnedly and lamentably upon the evils 
and inconveniences of bis own profession. 

2. So as to call for lamentation or mourning; 
pitiably, deplorably ; htmee (with weakened mean- 
ing), woefully, grievously. 

2577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 355/2 A hundred and 
Iwentie temporall men with diuerse preests and manie 
women were drowned and lamentablle perished. 2585 J. 
Norden Sinf. Mass's Solace i. 13 b, Lazarus, who lament- 
ablely oppressed with hunger., begged at his gate. x6o6 
Shaks. Ant. <5- Cl. in. x. 26 Our Fortune on the Sea is out 
of breath, And sinkes most lamentablj*. 2672 Glanvill 
Disc. M. Stubbe 23 What you add . . is lamentably imper- 
tinent. 2678 Wanley IVond. Lit /FwWv. ii. § 78. 472/1 
The miserable Emperour being lamentably trod to death in 
the Throng. 2816 T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall ii, It will 
grow small by degrees and bmentably less. 2849 Macaulav 
Hist. Eng. il. I. 222 He had a strong though a lamentably 
perverted sense of duty and honor, 2885 Leeds Mercury 
24 June 4/4 The new Government will be so lamentably 
weak in debating power. 

•fljamenta'do. Ohs. rare^K [quasi-Sp. f. 
Lament.] Lament, lamentation. 

26x8 Lithcow Uitle) ITie Pilgrtmes Farewell to h!s native 
Country.. with his Lamentado in his second 'Travels, bis 
Passionado on the Rhyne, S:c. 


Lamentation (Icement^i-Jan). [a. F. lamen- 
tation or ad. L. Idmentdtidn-em, n. of action f. 
ICwientarT to Lament.] The action of lamenting ; 
the passionate or demonstrative expression of grief ; 
mouniing ; in weakened sense, regret. 

*375 Barbour ZzHcr xx. 2S2 The lamentacioune .. That 
thai folk for ihair lord m.aid. 138a Wvclif Luke vii. 32 
We ban maad lamentacioun, and je han not wept. ^2400 
f ^^.^',7*56 MychewepingS: wo,..And lamentacioun 
full long for loue of hym one. a 2533 Ld. Berners Huon 
XXXV, Iiolhey all made gret lamenlasyon for his depart- 
yng- *535 CovERDALE Ps, Ixxvii, 64 Their prestes were 
slayne,.and there were no wj’ddowcs to make lamenlacion. 
260X Shaks. All s ]V til 1. 1. 64 Moderate lamentation is the 
de.ad, exccssiue greefe the enemic to the lluing. 
2667 Milton/ . L. 11. 579 Cocj’tiis, nam’d of lamentation 
‘ stream. 2829 Shelley Cenci iv. 1. 

185 Ihyi’C shall be lamentation heard in Heaven As o'er an 
angel fallen. 2850 M«Cosii Div. Govt, in. iii. (1874)435 
Another subject of general lamentation is the evil produced 
by party spirit. 

- ""r*- .'817 Conntrrr Pn/. Kcc. XXXII. 122 The Jlorn- 
Chronicle . . treated the town with some neat lamentation 
puffs. 


b. An instance of this; alament. The Lamenla- 
tions of Jeremiah, or, shortly, Lameittalions rViilg. 
J-avientationes, LXX. ©p^poi] ; the title of one of 
the poetical books of the Old Testament, tradition- 
ally ascribed to the proplict Jeremiah, and having 
for its subject the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldeans. ^ 


1382 ■Wyccip 2 Chrtm. xxxv. 23 As lawc it is Iiadde in 
Irael, Ixio ! it is told writen in the lainientaclouns. n 1x22 
Ld. liEBxnns llucn Iv. 189 He caused his Nephew to be 
burj-ed with sore wcp>-nge3 and Iament.2cyon5. 1535 Coven- 



LAMENTATIOUS, 


39 


IiAMIHATE, 


DALE ytr. xlvni. 5 At the goinge "stj vnto Luhith there shall 
arise alamentacion. 26x1 Bible Ezek. xix. x Take thou vp 
a lamentation for the princes of Israel. 2735 De Foe yoy. 
round World (1840) 87 A sad lamentation and howling. 
2836 W, Irving Asioria^ II -.45 The lamentations of women 
who had lost some relative in the foray, 2842 Lake Arab, 
Nts, I. no, I will call it the House of Lamentations. 185s 
Kingsley Heroes^ Theseus 11. 237 A great lamentation arose 
throughout the city. 

c. JScd, One of the lessons (taken from Lamcii- 
tations) in the office of Tenebrai. 

2853 Dale tr. BaldcschVs Ceremonial 185 The latter 
having made a genuflection to the Altar, and a reverence 
to the choir, sings the Lamentation, without asking the 
Benediction. 

Hence Iiomenta'tional a. 

2827 Benthaji Wks, (1838-43) X. 61 Half lamentalional, 
half congratulational, rhythmical commonplaces. 

t Iiainentai:ioxiS, a. 06 s. rare-^. In 4 
lamentaoious. [f. Lamentatioit: see -ous.j 
Marked by lamentation. 

2387-8 T. UsK Test, Lorve i. i. (Skeat) 1 . 128 The soune of 
my lamentacious wepyng. 

t Lamentatory, a. Obs, 7‘are^^, [f. L. 
Idinenidri to Lament ; see -oitY.] == prec. 

25^6 Fle.ming Pauofl, Efist. To Rdr. f 5b tiole, Nunci- 
atorie, Lamentatorie, Mandatorie, I^audalorie. 

Xiamented (lame-nted), ppl. a. [f. Lament v. 
+ -ED 1 .] Mourned for ; bewailed ; regretted. 

26x2 CoTCR., .. bewayled, lamented. 2667 

YykVTX. Saint Indeed (1754) 73 Involuntary and lamented 
distractions, 1709 Pope Ess. Crit, 733 This humble praise, 
lamented shade 1 receive. 1784 CowrcR Task tr. 576 
Lamented change ! 2839 M. Thomson Cazvnpore 83 We 
thought it a more savoury meal than any of the reckerchl 
culinary curiosities of the lamented Soyer, 2864 Ln Fanu 
Uncle Silas I. xxiv. 297 Your late lamented father. 

Hence f Itame'ntedly adv, 

264s Milton Colast, 24 Somtimes they are not both actors, 
but the one of them most lamentedly passive. 

Lamenter (lame’ntaj). [f. Lament + -er^.] 
One who laments or mourns. 

2589 Rider Eng.'Lat. Dict.^ A Lamentour, lamentaior, 
2607 Hieron Wks. I. 362 The renued spirit .. for sinnes 
past and committed is an vnfained lamenter. c 26x0 Women 
Saints 206 This spake I with as highe a voice as I coulde, 
to the end that I might drowne the sounde of thelamenters. 
2742 Richardson Pamela IV. 405 , 1 might have continu’d 
on in thfe Words of the Royal Lamenter. . 2748 --^Clarissa 
(i8ri) IV, '7 What a cruelty in my fatal said the sweet 
lamenter. • 2861 Tulloch En^. Purit, iii. 366 He was a 
great lamenter of the extremities of the times. 

Xiameutful (lamerntful), a. rare—^. [f. Lament 
s6. + -FUL.] Charged with lament ; monraful. 

2876 Dowdek Poems 83 But thou art terrible, with the un* 
revealed Burden of dim lamentful prophecies. 
Iiamentin(e, variant of LAMANint. 
lamenting (lame-ntig), pW. Ji 5 . [-ingL] The 
action of the verb Lament; lamentation. 

25x3 Douglas xi, ii, 7 To be present at the lament- 
yng Of his fadir, to confort his murnjmg. 1330 Palscu. 
«7/x Lamentyng, regret. 1603 Shaks. Macb. n. iii, 6t 
Our Chimneys were blowne downe, And (as they say) 
lamentings heard i’ th’ Ayre. 1680 Ot\vay Orphan iv. vx. 
2562 Should’st thou know the cause of my lamenting. 28x9 
Shelley Julian «5- Maddalo 216 Fierce j’ells, and bowlings, 
and lamentings keen. 

Lamenting (lame'ntiq),///.rt. [-ING^.] Tliat 
laments or mourns. 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 28 The . .lamenting looke 
ofLucrecia. /<5;Vf.44ThelamenlingElegiack. XS93SHAKS. 
Liter. 1079 By this, lamenting Philomel had ended The 
well-tuned warble of her nightly sorrow, 1674 R. Godfrey 
Inj. « 5 * Ab. Physic 122 He domineering through deficiency 
in^ Medicine, causeth the lamenting Patient to cry out . . 
Give me a Medicine or else I die, a 2822 Shelley 
Convito 10 How the lamenting spirit moans in it. 1857 
Ruskin Pol, Econ. Art i.(i868) 4 They saw kings and rich 
men coming down to the shore of Acheron, in lamenting and 
lamentable crowds. 

Hence S^ame'utingfly adv. 

fx6xo Sir J. Melvil Mem. (173s. to Then said the 
Treasurer lamentingly, ‘My Life or Warding is a small 
Matter 1633 Simeon Ashe Funeral Serm. R. Robinson 
18 June 7 Laying lamentingly to heart the death of righteous 
and mercifuil ones.- 1804 J. Grahame Sabbath (1839) 25/2 
When sad the voice of Cona, in the gale, Lamentingly the 
song of Selma sang. 1831 FrasePs Mag. III. 435 He 
informs [them], very lamentingly, that they must grow old. 
Lamer, variant of Lambeb^, amber. 

Lamesse, obs. form of Lammias. 

Lamester (If^-mstoj). [See -ster.] « next. 

2639 W. ScLATER Worthy Communicant Rewarded 19 As 
those Lamesters at the poole of Bethesda. 1830 James 
Old Oak Chest III. 12 A rude man . . who would not even 
ask an old lamester like mj’sel' to sit do\vn- 

Lameter, lamiter (l^'mitoj). Sc. and. dial. 
Also 9 lametar, laimeter. [f. Lame a. ; the 
formation is obscure.] A lame person ; a cripple. 

*8o4^J. Strvthers Poor Man's Sabbath >Vks. 2850 1 . 43 
A lisping lamiter, of feeble frame. C28X7 Hogg Tales ^Sk. 
V. 358 He proved a lametar to the day of his death. 1848 
C.Bronte j. Eyreirxxyi. (1857) 448 You have.. friends who 
will .. not suffer you to devote yourself to a blind lameter 
like me. 1884 J. Payne root Nts. VIII. 119 The king .. 
sent after her that one-eyed lameter, for that he was his 
chief vizier. 1896 Crockett Men 0/ Moss Hags xliii. 307 
A foot, .came into the passage, dunt-duntin' like a lameter 
nirplin* on two staves. 

aiirib, iSzz Galt Entail I, xiii. 95 Jenny Hirple, a 
J^eter woman, who went round among the houses of the 
heritors of the parish with a stilt. 


ii Lametta (latne*ta). [It, dim. of laina^ 
Lame j^.I] Brass, silver, or gold foil or wire. 

2838 SiMMONDs DzV/. TVrtifir. 

11 Lamia ( 1 ^^’mia). Forms: 4lamya, 4— lamia. 
PI. 4 lamie, 7, 9 lamias, 9 lamias. Also {aizgli- 
cized) 4 lam^e, 4, 6 lomye, 8 lamie. [L. lamia 
a witch who was supposed to suck children’s 
blood, a sorceress, also, a kind of flatfish, a species 
of owl, a. Gr. Ad/xta a fabulous monster, also, a 
fish of prey. Cf. F. lamie.l 

1 . A fabulous monster supposed to have the body 
of a woman, and to prey upon human beings and 
suck the blood of children. Also, a witch, she- 
demon. 

The word Is used in early translations of the Bible in 
Isa, xxxiv. 15 and Lam. iv. 3, where the A.V. has respectively 
‘ shrichowle’, marg. ‘ Or, night-monster and ‘ sea monsters', 
marg. ‘ Or, sea calues 

238a Wyceif Isa. xxxiv. 15 There shal lyn lamya. .and he 
fyndeth to himself reste. — Lam. iv. 3 The cruel beestis 
depid lamya, nakeden ther tetes, jeeuen ther whelpus 
souken, ,1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. xlviii. (1493) 
809 In Sicia ben beestys \vy’th shape of men and fete of 
horses: and suche wonderfull beestys ben callyd Lamie 
amonge many men. 2622 BuRT0N.<4«^tAiJ/^/.iii.ii.i. 1.(1660) 
438 Apollonius . .by some probable conjectures, found her out 
to be a Serpent, a Lamia. [Hence 2820 Keats {title) 
Lamia.] 2622 Massinger Virg. Mart. iv’. i, Where’s the 
lamiaThat tears my entrails? 1674 Q.tyno\\Compi.Gamesier 
(1680) 13 For^ here you shall be quickly destroy’d under 
pretence of kindness, as Men were by the Lamias of old. 
2757 E. Perronet Mitre i. xi. As plump as Lamies fed with 
fawn. 2863 Baring-Gould Wcrest>olves xv. 255 Troops of 
lamias, female evil spirits. 2872 B. Taylor Faust (1875) H- 
IL iii, 213 They are the Lamiai, wenches vile, With brazen 
brows and lips that smile. 

' 1 * 2 . Ichth. In Willoughby^s and some later 
classifications, a genus of sharks. Obs. 

i’jzy~4i Chambers Cycl. s.v. Fisk, The canis carchailas, 
or lamia, the white shark. 2776 J. Neill Serm. 214 
Whatever kind of fish it was, whether it was a whale or a 
lamia,,, where is the occasion for. .condemning this passage 
of Holy Writ as fabulous? 

3 . Ent. Agenusoflongicora beetles (J. C.Fabri- 
cius, I???). 

In recent Diets. 

Lamiger (lic’midfjaj). dial. Also lammiger. 
[Cf. Lameter.] A lame person, a cripple. 

1847 Haluwell, Lameter, a cripple. North. In the 
West of England a lamiger. 2S86 T. Hardy Mayor 0/ 
Casierbr. II. 220 What can we two poor lammigers do 
against such a multitude I 

Laxnin (Ire'min). Forms : 5-6 lamyTi(e, 6-7 
lamine, 6- lamin, 7* lamen. [Anglicized form 
of next. Cf. F. lamitie .1 A lamina ; a thin plate 
or layer (of metal, etc.) ; a plate of metal used as 
an astrological instrument or as a charm. 

2489 Caxton Faytes 0/ A. 11. xxxv. 247 Thys engjm 1$ 
called Towre. It behoueth hym to be couered that may 
with lamynes of yron test fyre sholde be caste or sette 
therin. 1576 Baker Jewell 0/ Health 42 b, Spreade that 
sediment on a Lamyne of Iron polyshed and burning, or 
redde hole. 2647 Lilly Chr. Astral, xcvii. 483 Without 
exact knowledge of the Astrologicall planetary hour, no 
worthy work can be done, with it wonders, either in collect- 
ing Hearbs, framing Sigils, Images, Lamens, &c. 2678 
Phil. Trans. XII. 976 The cavities hereof [the Nose] are 
fill’d with many Cartilaginous Lamines distinct one from 
another. \iAzPhil. Collect. XII. No. 5. 159 The increase 
of the Oyster shell is caused by the addition of a new lamen 
or plate in the shell. 2783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. II. 
508 An exfoliated circular lamen of the green part of the 
tree. 2816 Scott Antiq. xxiii. You have used neither 
charm, lamen, sigil, talisman, spell, crj’staJ, pentacle . . nor 
geomantic figure. 1873 Blackmore^^. Lorraine \ \\. xxvii. 
340 Its lustre and versatile radiance flow from innumerable 
lamins, united by fusion in the endless flux of years. 

II Lamina (Ise*mina). PI. laminsB (Im-minz). 
Chiefly scientific. [L. ldm{n^ina. Cf, Lame j-^. 1 ] 
A thin plate, scale, layer, or flake (of metal, etc.). 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Lamina, a thin plate of any* 
raettal, most commonly such as Sculpters use to engrave 
upon. 2670 J. Beale in Phil. Trans. V. 1159 'Tis. .full of 
very small and thin Laminze, seeming to be Metalline, and 
bright like the purest Silver. 1674 Petty Disc. Dupl. 
Proportion 122, I think it easiest to consider Elastic, 
Spnnging, or Resilient Bodies, as Laminse, Laths, or Lines. 
2709 F. Hauksbee Phys. Mech, Exper. Suppl. (171^) 329 
Pieces of Brass Laminae, whose Thickness when laid one 
Upon another, ..made a Distance between the Planes equal 
to A of an inch. 279a Belknap Hist. New-Hanifsh. III. 
98 This bark is composed of several laminae. 2797 M. 
Baillie Morb. Anat. (1807) 51 Many small broken laminae 
of the coagulable lymph. 18^ tr. Lagrange's Chevi. II. 63 
Lead.. may be reduced into larain$and plates thinner than 
paper. 2832 Gell Pompeiana II. xiii. 22 The chamber 
was covered with laminae of rare marbles. 2860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. xxi. 148 At some places the Ice had been weathered 
into laminai not more than a line in thickness. 

b. Afiat.,Gtc. A thin layer of bone, membrane, 
or other structure. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v., In Anatomy, Laminae are 
the Plates or Tables of the Scull, two in number. 2815 
W. Phillips OuH. Min. 4 Geol. (1818) 105 These shells, .are 
. .extremely* brittle, and readily separate into laminm. 1843 
Youatt Horse 37s The Homy Laminae [of the foot]. 1859 
Darwin Orig. Spec. vii. (2872) 183 The middle and longest 
lamina in the Greenland whale is ten, twelve, or even 25 feet 
in length. 1864 Mayhew lUustr. Horse Managemt, 95 
The laminte, or the highly’-sensitive covering of the internal 
foot, secrete the inward layer of horn. 1882 MivartC<s/35 A 
Superior broad and flat portion called the neural laminx 


c. Geol. The thinnest separahle layer in strati- 
fied rock deposits. 

2794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 421 In caverns and fissures 
laminse of spar .. cry’stallize in various forms. 1^9 
Murchison Siluria vii. 129 The laminm of deposit being 
marked by* layers of shells and corals. 2872 Nicholson 
Palaeont. 6 The finer l»ds of clay or sand will all be 
arranged in thicker or thinner lay’ers or lamintB. 

d. Boi. (<z) A thin Opiate' of tissue, as in the 
‘giir of a mushroom, {f) The blade, Himb’, 
or expanded portion of a leaf, (c) The (usually 
widened) upper part or ‘ limb ’ of a petal, {d) The 
expanded part of the thallus or frond in algje, etc. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Boi. i. iii. (1765) 7 Lamina, a thin 
Plate, which is the upper Part, and usually spreading. 
2776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 393 Thealamina 
[j/c] or plates which constitute each gill. 2830 Lindley 
Nat.Syst. Boi. 153 Leaves radical, with a hollow urn-shaped 
petiole, at the apex of which is articulated the lamina. 2862 
Cooke Man. Stnici. Bot. (1893) 63 The upper or free portion 
[of a petal] is called the lamina or limb. 2873 Bennett & 
Dyer Sachs'^ Bot. 296 A cellular lamina or a mass of tissue 
which fixes itself by root-hairs and produces the thallus by 
growth at its apex. 

e. /Cinematics. 


283^Whewell Hist. Induct, Sci. viir.ri. II. 331 Any com- 
bination of rods, strings, and lamin3e. 2878 Wolstenholme 
Math. Probl. (ed. 2) 416 A lamina moves in^ its own plane 
so that two fixed points of it describe straight lines with 
accelerations f, f'. i88z Minchin Unipl. Kineniat. 39 The 
locus traced out in the body. .is a circle concentric with the 
lamina. 

Laminable (lze‘minab’1), a. [f. L. *ldmindre 
(see Laminate v.) + -able.] Capable of being 
formed into thin plates or layers. 

2796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 103 Laminable as 
Gold. 2836 Leisure HourW. 268/1 Beautiful white metal, 

. .ductile, laminable, fusible, and tough. 

Hence ^aminabi'lity, laminable quality. 

2839 Ure Diet. Arts s.v. Laminable, A table of the relative 
laminabiliiy of metals. 1882 Nature No. 627. 14 Iron, .com- 
bines the qualities of tenacity and laminability, with a 
greater sensitiveness in its electric resistance to temperature 
changes than either gold, platinum, or silver, 

Laminal (Ise-minal), a. [f. Lamina + -al.] 
Formed into laminse j laminar. 

2823 J. Nicholson Operat. Meekanie 727 Until the whole 
be precipitated upon the zinc, which will assume the form 
of a tree or bush, whose leaves and branches are laminal, or 
plates of a metallic lustre. 

Laminar (.Ise'minaj), a. [f. Lajuna + -ab.] 
Cf. F. /aminaire.'] Consisting of or arranged in 
laminje, thin plates, or layers. 

2821 Pinkerton Petral. I. 220 Laminar pitch-stone, in 
thin horizontal lay*ers. 2843 Petrie Round Towers Jrel. 

H. iii. 220 Bracteatl— by* which is understood, thin laminar 
pieces, usually of silver. 2854 Woodward Mollusca 11. 214 
Discina and Lingula consist almost entirely of a horny 
animal substance, which is laminar. ^ 2875 Blake Zool, 202 
Gills laminar, with a small proportion of the border free. 
2876 Harley Mai. Med. (ed. 6) 75 Soft laminar crystals. 

Laminarian (IjeminesTian), a. [f. mod.L. 
Laviinana name of a genus of seaweeds (see quot. 
1883), f. L. lamina tliin plate.] Laminarian zone : 
the zone of the sea, extending from low-water 
mark to a depth of ninety feet, in which seaweeds 
of the genus Laminaria are found. 

2832-6 Woodward 149 The key-hole limpets., 

chiefly inhabit the laminarian zone. 2883 Good Words Aug. 
530/1 Below the littoral we come upon the great laminarian 
zone, the region of waving laminaria, or sea-tangle. 

ILaminarite (.Ite’minarait). Geoh [f. as prec. 
-h-iTE.] A broad-leaved fossil seaweed supposed 
to be allied to the genus Laminaria. 

1830 Penny Cycl. XIII. 283/2 Laminarites. Brongniart, 
classing fossil fuci according to the analogy* they offer to 
recent tribes, uses this term for one species found in the 
secondary* strata of Aix, near La Rochelle. 

(lasuninari), a. [f. Lamina - h-ABT, 
Cf. F. lamitiaire.'l Laminar. 

2830 Maunder Treas. Knoivl. i., Laminary, composed 
of layers. 2833 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. lII.xxxiL 381 
Pegmatite, composed of laminary felspar. 

Laminate (Ice'min^), a. [ad. mod.L. Idmi- 
ndt-us : see next and -ate 2.] Haring the form 
of or consisting of a lamina or thin plate ; furnished 
with a lamina or laminse. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. ii. v. § 6. 128 Exanguious animals 
..having a broad head with two short, broad, laminate 
prominencies from it.. 2826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. IV. 300 
Laminate Horn {Cornu laminaium), a horn dilated at its 
base into a flat plate. Ibid.^A^ Laminate {laminai3:),^'hw 
the posterior coxse form a broad thin plate w^ch covers the 
trochanter and the base of the thighs. 2852 Dana Crust, t, 
316 Upper finger laminate. . , 

Laminate (l?e'min^'t), v. [f. L. lammat-, 
ppl. stem of *'ldmindre, f. Lamina : see -ate . 
Cf. F. laminer. It. laminaj‘e.'\ 

I . irans. To beat or roll (metal) into thin plat^. 

i6«S B0YI.E Orir- Formes ^Qual. 370 We 
finest Gold we can procure, and having either GrannMM it, 
or Laminated it, w-e dissolve it. “ f , '", 2 ; 

7 |- SoUdSod.vW. loSWe 'oo^goodCopper tomat'O to the 

thickness of a shilling or thereabouts. bv means 

operat. Mechanic 611, .Milled lead is laminaled bs means 
of a roller or flatting-mill. .183* J. n^ing it 

I. 1=2 The art of laminating ductile metal h} passing it 
between a pair of rollers. J,..,,,,,.- 

2 . To separate or split into layers or leaves. 
Also itttr. for rejl. 



LAMIITATED. 


LAMP, 


i66S Pkil. Trans, 111. 7S3 Very many vasa lacr^'tnalta 
of Glass, which by length of lime were become laminated 
into divers leaves. jm/, K, A^rtc. Sec. XXV, 11.373 
When dried by exposure, it laminates like thin slate- 
Rogers WiTjV. ^ Prices I. iL 19 Where stone was easily 
laminated, a rude drain was formed by laying large stones 
in the course. 

3 . To cover or overlay with plates (of metal). ^ 
1697 Evelyn Ntnntsm. vi. 2x3 Laminated only with a thin 
Foil. .of.. Metal. 1869 Latest News 3 Oct. 15 Gold richly 
laminated with flowers or texts from the Alcoran. 

4 - To manufacture by placing layer upon layer 
of material. 

1858 Greener Gunnery 224 My method of laminating 
Steel i8S3 Scribner's Ma^. Aug. xSo/2 ‘Laminating the 
armature core that is, making it up out of a great number 
of thin sheets of iron. 

Hence Iia’ininating vhl. sb. (in comb.). 

18*3 P. Nicholson Prnct. Bnilti. 4,06 In the operation of 
making it {milled lead], a laminating-rojler is used. -1875 
Knight Diet. Meek., Laminatin^-rnachine, a gold-!^ater‘s 
Tolling* mill for reducing the ingot of gold to such a thickness 
that a square inch will weigh 6^ grains. 

Laminated (Ix'mintf’ted), ppl. a. [f. Lami- 
nate V, + -ED I.] Consisting of, arranged in, or 
furnished with laminre; formed or manufactured 
in a succession of layers of material, as some 
metallic ol'jects, etc. In armour (see quot. 1869). 

Laminated tubercle : the nodule of the cerebellum (.Sj'/i 
See. Lex. x83S}. 

166S Wilkins Peal Char. ir. iii. § 2.^ 61 [Stones] of a 
laminated figure, cither natural, or factitious 1677 Plot 
Oxfordsh. 71 Those [lumps of pyrites] from Clifton aforesaid 
seem to be laminated. 1768 Pennant Zool. I. Pref. 4 Tlie 
laminated lead ore of Lord Hoploun’s mines. 1704 Sul- 
livan View Nat, II. 332 Crystals and gems . . are all found 
to be of a foliated or laminated structure. ^ 1833 Lyell 
Princ. Geol. 111. 78 Volcanic tuff thinly laminated.^ 185: 
llliistr. Catal. Gi. Exhib. 3x1 Section of rail and laminated 
beam. 1851 Richardson GeoL viii. 230 They respire by 
laminated branchisc. 1858 Greener Gunnery 222 A lamin- 
ated steel barrel has never been known to burst. 1869 
Boutell Armsff Ann. iii. 51 I,aminated corslets of iron 
or steel — corslets, that is, formed of rows of metal scales sewn 
upon garments of leather or linen, in such a manner that the 
scales in each rOw would overlap those in the row below 
them. x8ya Hu.xley Phys. xi, 262 Overhanging the fourth 
ventricle is a gre.at laminated mass, the cerebellum. 1875 
Kmioht Diet. Meek., Laminated A rch, a timber arch made 
of successive thicknesses of planking bent on to a centreing 
and secured together by treemails. 

Laminatioii (IreminJ' Jsn). [f. Lxmisatb v. : 
see -ATiox.] 

L The action of laminating or beating metal 
into thin plates, rare—”, b. ‘ In Midwifery, ap- 
plied to tile method of reducing the size of the 
skull in embryotomy by cutting it into slices ’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1S88), 

1676 Coles, Lamination, a beating into a Lamina. 

2 . The condition of being laminated; arrange- 
ment in laminre ; laminated structure. Also toner, 
in pi. laminx. 

1830 lc\‘r.iL Princ, Geol. I. aoj The lamination of some of 
the concentric masses of San Filippo is so minute, that sixty 
may be counted in the thickne.ss of an inch. 1845 Todd te. 
Bowman I'kys. Anat. 130 The lamination of bone. 1858 
Geikie Hist. Boulder xi. 226 A few thin laminations of 
coal. x8fe Tysdsll i. xxi. 148 Near to the moraine 
. .a magnificent lamination was developed. 1870 Rolleston 
Anim. Life Inirod. 53 It.s grey matter however is consider- 
able in quantity, owing to its transverse lamination. 

La*ming, sh, dial. ’tOhs. [?f. Lame sb.^ + 
•i.va 1 ; or v.ir. L.vmin'.] (See Cjuots.) 

x684 Plot Staffordsfu 13T The partings or lamings which 
the call has in it self ; . . all co.alc-Mincs . . haveing divers 
partitions in the bc^y of the co-nl it self, made by thin sub- 
stances called partings or lamings. Ibid. 141 The Laming 
(that lyes between the measures of the coal). 1847 Halli- 
well, Lamings, the partings of coal. Staff. 

Laming (l?i*mi9\ vhl. sb. [f. Lame v. + -ingL] 
The action of the verb Lame; rendering lame, 
halting, or dcfictivc. 

1583 Habincton Cemmandm. vi. (1637) 49 Hurling and 
l.iming of our brethren in fight. 1599 Life More in Wordsw. 
Reel Bios. (1853) 11. X18 To the laming and blemishing of 
a most notable sentence. 1849 Grote Greece 11. Ixi. (1862) 
311 The l.iming of their horses on the hard and stony soil. 
1853 Mrs. Carlyle /.r//. Ul. 181, 1 have given myself a 
bad headache in addition to my other lamings. 

Lamini- (Iccmini), comb, form of Lamina, 
as in Ziamixii'ferons <1., ‘ having a structure 
consisting of laminx or layers* (Ogilvie 1851). 
Xiami’niform a., laminar in form or structure. 
Lamlnlpla’iitar a. Omith. [L, planta sole], 
haring laminate tarsi ; pertaining to the Lamini- 
plafstares of Sundev.airs classification. Iiomlni- 
planta'tlon, the quality or condition of being 
laminiplantar. 

1834 McMuRTRir Ctr'ieVs Anim. Kintcd. ^45 The four 
last |feet] are compressed, cilulcd, or Lanunilorm. 187* 
Coiri-S AV^ .V’. eUner. Birds (i£80 jt6 'Ihis results from 
the l.iminipIanUiion..and is equally well exhibited by most 
passerine birtls, whether they have booted or nnierloriy 
scuicllate t.Trsi. i883 Syd. Soc. Le.r., Lnmini/lantar, 
applied to the metaiarsus cf Mrtls svhen the integument 
forms a continuous homy sheath along its anterior and 
hsicfal surfaces, as in thrushes. 

V; Lamimtis f Ixminsi-tis). [f. LxJllsx + -JTIS.3 
Inflammalion of t'.ic sensitive lamina; of a horse’s 
hoof. 
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1S43 Youatt Hene 3S2 Chronic laminhis. .is a species of 
founder. 

Laminose (ltc*minffus', a. [f, Lasiina + -ose.j 
Consisting of or having the form of lamince, 

1826 Kirby & Sr. Eniotnol, IV. xxxviiL 57 Laminose or 
folbceous respiratory appendages distinguish the sides of 
the larvae, .of the Ephemene, 1871 Cooke Brit, Fungi I. 
314 Thelephora fastidiosa EfTused, soft, amorphous, in- 
crusting, white, passing into laminose branches. 

Lajuiuous (Ijcmmas), a, £f. Lamina + -ous. j 

=pTec. 

1798 Landor Gehtr 11. 9 Wks. 1846 II. 490/1 Some rais^e the 
painted pavement, some on wheels Draw .slow its laminous 
length. 1800 AsiaL Ann. Reg. 276/1 Leaves opposite, 
. . fruit laminous. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 
XX The whole of this rock is of a laminous character. 

Lamish (I^'miJ), a. [f. Lame a, + -ish.] 
Somewhat lame. 

1592 Nashe A Penilesse (Grosart) II. 68, I could 
no refraine but bequeath it to the Priuie, leafe by leafe as I 
read it, it was so \’gly, dorbelHcall, and lamish. 1689 Land, 
Gas. No. 2448/4 One Grey Gelding about 14 hands and a 
halfe high, goes lamish behind. 17x1 /hid. No. 489S''4 
Trots lamish with his off Leg behind. j88t Carlyle in 
Remirt. I. J64 Something lamish about one of the knees or 
ankles. 1M7 Jessofp Arcady m. 41 He was lamish and 
walked with a stick. 

Lamism: see tinder Lama. 

Lamkin, obs. form of Lambkin. 

Lanun, obs. form of Lam e/., Lamb, Lame sb.'k 
Lammas (l»*mas), sb. Forms : i HMf-, Hldm- 
meesse, -mease, 2-7 Ijammasse, 3 Lanmasse, 3-4 
Iiomasae, 3-5 Iiam(m)es(s)e, 6-7 LambmesCse, 
Xiammes, 7 Lamas, 8 Lambmass, 5— Lammas. 
[OE, hhifmxsse^ f. hldf bread, Loaf + sntessc 
Mass ; aitenvards popularly apprehended as if f. 
Lamb + Mass.] 

1 . The 1st of August (Festum Sancti Petri ad 
Vincula in the Roman calendar; see also Gule), 
in the early English church observed as a har\'est 
festival, at which loaves of bread were consecrated, 
made from the first ripe com. (In Scotland, one of 
the usual quarter-days.) Also, the part of the year 
marked by this festival. 

C893 K. >Elfred Oros. v. xlii. § 2 l?ffit (was) on haere tide 
calendas Agastus, & on |»jem daeje J>e we hataS ‘hlaf- 
maeAse*. X154 O. B. Chron. an. 1135 (Laud MS.) On \n% 
jjEre for sc king, .ouer sas at te Lammasse. c 2290 ,S“. Bug. 
Leg. I. 37/124 Bi-fore lamasse seuem3ht. ?<7X4oo Morte 
Arih, 421, I salle at Lammese take leue. ^2440 Promp. 
Parv. a86/i Laramesse, festum agnoruvt, vet Festum ad 
Vincula Sancti Petri, 2480 Caxton Chron, Erg. eexliv. 
(tji 82) 296 To mete at Southampton by lammasse next sewjmg 
without ony delay. 2570 Reg. Ministers in Lauder's 
Tractate (1864) Pref. xo NVilliam Lauder, Minister of For- 
gondynye (in 1567), [his stipend! iiijxx/a [^8o), and xx/4 
mairsen Lambmes, 2560. 01651 Calderwood //?>/. Kirk 
(1843) II. j[93 Adam, called Bishop of Orkney, was delated 
for not visiting the kirks of his countrie, from Lambmesse 
to Alihallowmcsse. 2716 Addison Drummer v. i, Six years 
old last Lammas, 2833 'Fennyson in Mem. (1897I 1. 112 A 
voice ran round the hills When corny Lammas bound the 
sheaves. 

t 2 . Short for Lammas-wJieat. Obs. 

2677 Plot Oxfordsh. 251 The white Lammas has both 
cars and grain white, and the red Lammas both red. 

3 . Latter Lammas {pi dap*), a day that will 
never come. At latter Lammas ; humorously for 

* Never*. 

1567 Gascoigne Instruct. Making Verse Posies (1575) 
U ij, Many writers.. draw their sentences in length, & make 
an ende at latter Lammas. 2576 — Steele Gl. (Arb.) 55 
'J'his is the cause (bcicuc me now my Lorde). .That courtiers 
thriue, at latter I.ammas day. 2642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. 
St. IV, XV. 316 This your will At latter lammas wee’I 
fulfill. 02734 North Lives (1826) I. 4 The very expecta- 
tion of them puts me in mind of latter Lammas. 2805 W, 
Taylor in Ann. Rev. III. 244 This convocation was some- 
what unbecomingly postponed to latter Lammas. 1857 
Kingsley Two Y. Ago vii, A treati^ .. which will be pub- 
lished probably . . in the season of Latter Lammas, and the 
Greek Kalends, 

4 . atirib, and Comb . : chiefly with ihe sense of 

* occurring* or (of fruits) ‘ ripening at Lammas,* as 
iMmmaS’apple., -assize^ -cvcy -feast, -monthf -night, 
•iide^ -time; Lamraas-day, August i ; Lonamas- 
land (see quot. 1S70); similarly Lammasfield, 
•mead, -meadow-groitnd, -tights*, Lammas-tower 
(see quot. 1 792) ; Lammas-wheat = winter wheat, 

2836 Elwortiiv W. Somerset Word/k., *Lammas-aPple. 
<•2605 Acc. Bk. fV. tVray in An/iauary aXXII. 213 This 
ycare (i6oi) m’Rs *J.immasse sysics holden at Rippo'. e 1000 
Sax. Leeehd.llJ.s^lilm ofSam^^ehalg^an hlalb he man 
h.*ilise on •hlafm.'cssc da:?;* *»97 Glouc. (Rolls) E669 In 
a horesd.ai it was £: he morwe al so After lammasse day hat 
his dede was j-do. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V, 239 Of 
hem is feste [of] Lnmmcssc daj% ['ey Peter were broujt 
out of prisoun aboutc Ester t j-mc. a 2557 Diurn, Ocatrr. 
(llannaiyne Club) 9 \ypoun the I.ambes day, the king 
desyrii fra all his ofliciaris renunciatioun of Inair offices. 
2677 \V, Hughes Man of Sin u. viu. 122 On the first of 
August (I..ammas D.ay; that the Reader may not forget it). 
2592 Shaks. Rem. 4 JuL^ j. iii. 27 Of all daies in the ycare 
conic •lAmmas Eue nt night shall she be foviricenc, xBxo 
Combe Consol, i. 232 I’m sure hcMl grieve From Midsummer 
to I-amrr^ Eve. 17*1 Rasisiv Riehy ff Sandy 40 We'll 
mcikle miss hU blyth and witty lest, At spalning lime, or at 
r^ur •L'xmbm.Tss feast. 2872 E. \V. Rorerison Hist. Ess. 246 
Tne Roman tribesman .. v*ou1d probably h.ave followed the 
e.arly custom retained in the icgulaiions of the * "Lammas 


fields* in England, his arable resuming the character of 
common pasturage as soon as the crops sverc off the 
ground. 2787 Mrs. Trimmer (Economy Charity X13 The 
privilege of the people to turn in on the lands 

ts insensibly sliding away, 2870 Lubbock Orig. Civiliz. x, 
(1875) 445 Thus our ‘ Lammas Lands ’ ivere so called, be- 
cause they were private properly until Lammas Day (Aug. x) 
after which period they were subject to common rights of 
pasturage till the spring. 2826 Sumiay Times 27 Aug. 3/3 
To enquire to whom the right of hiring, mowing or feeding- 
off the crops on King’s or *Lammas ileads vested. 2694 
Lend. Gas. No. 2989/4 [It] has the benefit of a good Com- 
mon, and several Acres of ‘"Lammas Meadow-Ground. 2387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 369 Claudius bygan to regne in 
■"Lammesse mon|>e (L mense Augusto], 2297 R« Glouc, 
(Rolls) 11650 In a *lamma.sse nht..Out of Wurcetre he 
wende. 2892 Laxv Ref. Weekly Notes 165/1 Lands which 
Nvere subject to ""lammas rights had been acquired by the 
Ealing Local Board. ^1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 221 
pe lift day it was after ‘•Lammesse tide, & wrilen is in bat 
pas, at Euesham gan%)>ei ride. 2592 Shaks. Rom. /nl. 
I. iii. 25 How long is it now to Lammas tidef^ 2362 Lancl. 
P, PI. A. IX. 314 Bi this lyflode we mot lyue till "Lammasse 
tyme. 2792 Archxol. Scot. I. [194 Each of these communi- 
ties agreed to build a tower in some conspicuous place .. 
ivhich was to serve as the place of their rendezvous on 
Lammas day. Ibidi] 198 The name of "Lammas towers 
will remain, .after the celebration of the festival has ceased. 
2594 C/cRT.w Huarte's Exam. IVits (1616) 6 Some bring a 
plentiful! cncrease of good' "Lammas Wheat. 2832 Veg, 
Subst. Food 31 Winter, or Lammas Wheat — TtHicum 
hybemtiim. 

Xiammbre, obs. pi. form of Lamb. 

Lamme, obs. form of Lam v.. Lamb. 

Lammer, variant of Lamber 1 Obs., amber. 

Iiammergeyer (Ise’msjgsiw). Also lommer- 
geier. [a. G. Idtnmergeier, f. lammer, pi. of lamm 
lamb + geier vulture, Geir, hence lit. * Iamb-vul- 
ture*.] The Bearded Vulture, Gypaetus harhatus \ 
it is the largest European bird of prey, and inhabits 
lofty mountains in Southern Europe, Asia, and 
Northern Africa. 

1817 L. SiMOND Switzerland (1822) I. 239 An inaccessible 
shelf of rock,.. upon which a lammergeyer . . once alighted 
with an infant it had carried away. 28.. Mrs. He.mans 
Caverti Three Tells Pocms(iB75) 341 They start not at., 
the Lammer-geyer’s cry, 1B67 A. L. Adams JVand. Nat, 
India 78 Ihe Lammergeyer is easily distinguished from the 
other vultures by its pointed wings and wedge-shaped tail. 

Obs,'-^^ [Cf. Lam jd.^] A kind 

of fishing-net. 

2558 Acts Elis, c. 17 § 2 No Person . . with . . Weblister, 
Seur, Lnmmet, or with any Device or Engine. .shall take.. 
Spawn or Fry of Eels, Salmon, Pike or Pikerel. 

Lammie, lammy (Ire-mi). [Perh. a parii- 
cular use of lammie, Lambie.] A thick quilted 
woollen over-garment worn by sailors in cold 
weather. In quot. attrib. 

2886 Genii. Mag, Oct. 390 The look-out, who, wrapped in 
his lammy suit, was stationed in the bows. 

Lammie, -y, varianis of Lambie. 

Lamnoid (Ice'mnoid), a. and sb. Zool, [f. 
mod.L, Lanina (a genv\s of sharks ; a. Gr. Ad;tva 
some kind of fish of prey) + -oid.] A. adj, l*er- 
taining to or resembling the Lamnidoi, a family of 
sharks. B. sh. One of the Lamnidx, 

In some recent Diets. 


Lamour, variant of Lamber i Obs., amber. 

Lamp (Iremp), sh.'l Forms : 2-7 lampe, 3-6 
laujnpe, (4 lompe, 5 laTvmp(e), 4- lamp. [ad. 
F. lampe (recorded from 1 2th c.) = Pr. and It. 
lampa, ad. L. lampas, Gr, Xafxnas, f. Xafsneiy to 
shine.] 

1 . A vessel containing oil, ^vhich is burnt at 
a wick, for the purpose of illumination. Now 
also a^ vessel of glass or some similar material, 
enclosing the source of illumination, whether 
a candle, oil, gas-jet, or incandescent wire. Often 
preceded by some defining word, as atr, Argand, 
Davy, electtic,gas, spirit, sun, Vesta lamp. 

C2200 Vices ^ Virtues 33 Hit wile on lampe bemcn 
brihte. C2230 Hali Meid. 45 As is wiSiite lihtc oile in a 
laumpe. 23., A". Alis. 5253 Toforc the kyng hongc .. two 
gousande laumpes of gold. 2393 Lancl. PI. C. ii. 186 
Hu is as lewede as a Limp bat no lyght ys j'nne, <*2449 
I ecock RePr. 11. xviii. 258 A laumpe hangith bifore Scint 
Kateryn. 2479 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dieies 70, I liaue 
pulte more oille in my lampe to .«itudie by. 2516 /V/^r. 

^ j *53*) *28 b, Apper^mge to hym ,. in y* 

similitude of the good aungell, with great Jyghtts and 
lampes^ 25^ R, Discov. IVitchcr. xiv, i. (i8£6) 295 


Also their lamps, ., alcmbicks, viols, croslcts, cucurbits, 
(etc.). 2605 Shaks. Macb. 11. iv, 7 Darke Night strangles 
the^ trauaifing Lampe. 2685 Lend. Gaz. No. 2092/4 


A Patent .. for enlightening the Streets, by a new sort of 
* ’ ’ ' " 'eVs Trav. {1760) 


2685 

- ^...enmg the . 

Lantern with Lamps. 2756-7 tr. Keysler, ...... 

III. x86 Seven golden lamps are contlnu.ally burning before 
the image- 18^ A. Duncan Nelson's Funeral 23 I.amps, 
having two candles in each. 2819 Nat. Philos.. Heat ix. 47 
(U. K. S.) A quantity of the liquid. . was .. rapidly distilled 
into the globe, by llie heat of an Argand lamp. 2850 L. 
Hvut Autobiog. HI. 2X1 Their [actors'] only one object in 
Jife IS to keep tliemselvcs .as they phrase It, ‘before the 
lamps ; that is to say, in the eyes of the audience, and in 
the receipt of personal applaiuc. cx85s Lltheuv in die. 
Set. I. xra/x Among the disadvantages of the Vcsia lamp 
are iis Ibbilily to smoke, and its tliv-agrccable .smell. 2891 
Electrical Engineer iGSzpx.zZ2/i Forked tcrniin.aU fj.xed 
on the ends of the conncciing wires serve to complete the 
circuit between lamp and baticry. 
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b. (Said of a literary composition). To smell 
of (or f tast^ the lamp : to be the manifest pro- 
duct of nocturnal or laborious study. 

2579 North Plutarch^ Demosthenes (159s) 889 Pytheas.. 
taunting him on a time, tolde him, his reasons smelled of the 
l.ampe. Yea, replied Demosthenes sharply againe : so is there 
great difference, Pytheas, betwixt thy labor and myne by 
lampelight, 16x5 in Breton's Charac, £'jf«7>x(Grosart) 4/1 
He that shall read thy characters .. must say they are well 
written. They taste the lampe. 173* Berkeley 
§ 20 That dry. .pedantic, .style, which smells of the lamp and 
college. 1768 Chesterf. Lett, 268 But they [Familiar Let- 
ters] should seem easyand natural, and not smell of the lamp. 
x 837 Saintsbury EUzabethojt Lit, iv. 91 Hardly any poet 
smells of the lamp less disagreeably than Spenser. 

c. Used for ; (inquots. 1722 and 1848-9 with 
allusion, after Plato Legg, 776 b and Liicret. ii. 79, 
to the Grecian torch-race : see Lajipadedromv). 

238* Wyclif Son^ Sol, viii. 6 The laumpis of it the 
laumpes of fir, and of flaumes. x6io Shaks. Temp, iv. i. 23 
Thei-efore take heede, As Hymens Lamps shall light you. 
X’jzz Wollaston Rclig. Nat. vi. 136 Or death extinguishes 
mm and his title together, and he delivers the lamp to his 
next man. 2848-9 Kingsley Poems, IVorlcTs Age ii, Still 
the race of Hero-spirits Pass the lamp from hand to hand. 

d. = safety-lamp, 

2839 Ure Diet. Arts, Lamp of Davy, 2883 in Gresley 
Gloss, Coal Mining. 

2 . traiisf, a. sztt§. One of the heavenly bodies, 
the sun, moon, a star or meteor; also, a flash (of 
lightning), pi. The stars or heavenly bodies in 
general. Also lamp{s of the nighty the world, 

^ 1423 Jas. I, Kingis Q. Ixxii, Esperus his lampis gan to 
light, ig.. in Dunbar's Poems (1893] 329 The Sterne of 
glory is rissyn ws to gyd, .. Abone Phebus, the radius lamp 
divrn. 1591 Harincton Orl. Fur, ix. Ixix, Straight like a 
lampe of lightning out it flies. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 17 
Those lampes or torches make longtraines. 1623 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 13^ It is high time for me to descend from 
these measures of time ; the lampes of the world. 2665 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 5 When th^ see Sun, we see 
the Lamps of nighL 2792 Wolcot (P. Pindar) iVks. III. 
198 Mild and jjlacid as the light Shed by the Worm, the 
lamp of de\v>* night, 1813 ScOTT_7'nif>*;/7. iii, ii. Thus as he 
lay the lamp of night Was quivering on his armour bright. 
2822 Shelley Unb, 1. i. 362 Yon clear lamps that 
measure and divide the wear>»years. 1830 Hogg in Blackiv, 
Mag, XXVII. 767 Lamps of glory begemm'd the sky. 
b. pi. The eyes (formerly poet, \ now slanf). 

2590 Shaks. Err, v. L 3x5 My wasting lampes 

some fading glimmer left, 2647 Fasshawe Fait/f. Sheph. 
(1676) 77 Behold that proud one on me turn Her Sparkling 
lamps, x8x2 J. H. Vaux F'lash Diet., Lamps, the eyes ; to 
have queer lamps, is to have sore or weak eyes. 

3 . fig, A source or centre of light, spiritual or 
intellectual. Also, lamp of heautyyjoyy life, etc. 

\ Seven lamps * are freq. mentioned in Biblical passages 
either as part of the Temple furniture or in symbolic 
references (e, g. Ex. xxv. 37, Zech. tv, 2, Rev. iv. s'j 
hence allusive uses as in quots. 1582, 1849. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxvlt. 2 Blyth Aberdelti, .. The 
lamp of bewtie, bountie, and blythnes. Ibid. Ixxxvt. 13 
O lamp Hmand befoir the trone devyne !.,0 mater Jhtsu, 
salue Maria ! 2567 Gude 'ff Godtie Ball. {S. T, S.) 162 Go, 
hart, vnto the lampe of lycht,. .Go, hart, vnto thy Sauiour. 
1576 Fleming Panopi. Ep. 434 note, Cambridge and Oxen- 
ford thetwoe lampes of England, for learning, knowledge, etc. 
2582 Bentley (title) The Alonument of Matrons ; contein- 
ing seven severall Lamps of Virginity, a 1626 Bacon Nexu 
Atl.{i 6 so) 33 We have Three that take care, .to Direct New 
Experiments, of a Higher Light,.. These we call Lamps, 
1633 Bp. Hall Medit. ^ Voivs (1851) 78 Blessed be God, that 
hath set up so many clear lamps in his Church, 2635 K. 
Bolton Com/, Ajgi. Conic, xviii. (ed. 2) 331 Hold out a lamp 
of goodly profession to the eye of the world. 1717 L Hovvel 
Desiderius {ed. 3) 86 This Lamp is called by the Name of 
Good Conscience, 1719 De Fof. Crusoe 1. xiv. (1840) 249 
The great lamp of in.struciion, the Spirit of God. 1742 
Young Nt. Tk. in. 2 Reason, that heav’nlighted lamp m 
man. 2780 Cowper Table T. 556 Ages elapsed ere Homer’s 
lamp appeared. 2814 Scott Ld. ^ Isles iv. xi, Quench’d 
is his lamp of varied lore. 2828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 218 
Quesnay's lamp.. kindled the lamp of Adam Smith. 1849 
Kuskin (title) The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 2878 
J. P. Hopps ^esus ii. ii Whoever despaired of the world, 
he, at least, kept the lamp of hope burning brightly in his 
soul. 

■4. aitrib. and Comb.: a. simple attributive, as 
lamp accident y f basin, -bracket y -burner , -chimney y 
•cotton y fitCy -fire, -glass, -globe, -house , f -micro- 
meter , -room, -scissors, -sconce, -shade, -soot, -stand, 
-stead, -stove, -student. 

1895 Daily News 17 Oct. 6/6 Switzerland appears to share 
with Germany practical immunity from *lamp accidents. 
* 53 * bis, Ace, St. JohrL's Hasp., Canterb., Paid for mend* 
yng of the *Iamp basyn \ii}d. -1532 Inv. in A rchseol. Cant. 
VI II, loi Item an old lampe-bason oflatcn. 2875 Knight 
Diet. Meclu, * Lamp-bracket. 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Ex- 
hib, 1106 *Lamp-burners in different numbers. 2782 Her- 
schel in Phil. Trans. LXXII. 167 The wick of the flame 
consists only of a single very thin *lamp<otton thread. 1899 
WATTS-pUNroN (1900) 82/2 It is one of the great 

*Iamp-fetes of SaK 2707 Curios, in Hush, ^ Card. 344 
alake a *Lamp Fire under it. 1521 MS. Acc, Si. JchtCs 
Hasp., Canterh., Paied for a'*lampe glasse Id. 2876 F. S. 
W iLLiAMS Midi. Railw'. 655 The driver . . now lakes his lamps 
to the *lamphouse to be cleaned and trimmed by the lamp- 
men. 1782 Herschel in Phil. Trans. LXXII. 165 The 
mstrument I am going to describe, which 1 call a *Lamp- 
Micrometcr, Is free from all these defects. 2895 Daily 
25 Sept, 7/2 The boatswain was in charge of the 
lamp-room, but did not trim the lamp. 1766 Amory y. 
Buncle (1825) II. 82 The golden *lamp-sconce of seven 
golden candlesticks. 1853 Kane Crinnell Exp. xxxix. 
1*856) 355 Our clothing was black with *Jamp*soot. 


I 1897 Micklethwaite Ornaments Rubric find a *lamp- 
I stead in a wall in the form of a niche. 2875 Knight Diet. 

I Mech.,'‘ Lamp-stove. x68x Phraseol. Gen. 

\ (1693) 798 ]‘Lamp students, that study by the lamp, or candle. 

b. objective, as lamp-bearer.^ -bearing, -cleaner, 
-maker y -trimmer, -waster \ lamp-lighting t. 6 }, 
and sb. 

2849 James Woodman xiv, You must bemy *lamp-bearer. 
2824 J, S>\i\y\<sus AEschyltts' Again. 31 Such is the course of 
I the •lamp-bearing games. 18^ Daily News 17 Nov. 5/4 
1 He gossiped with the *l.amp-cleaner and the porter. 2823 
Byron yuan xi. xxvi, The French were not yet a *lanip- 
lighting nation. 2872 ‘Mark Twain' Innoc. Abr. xii. 82 
NVe went out to a restaurant, just after lamp-lighting. 2598 
Florio, /.rt;«_/)«ru,a*’lampe-maUer. xZ'j^Carpentry^ yoiu, 
ICO A disc of talc, to be had of any lampmaker, will 
answer even better than tin. 1882 Navy List July 466 
^Lamptrimmer. .in xst Class Ships. 2642 Marmion Anti- 
quary HU i. Fsb, Head-scratchers, thumb-bitcrs, *lamp- 
wasters. 

c, m%\x^oxa.t.'[)^.s!\,^s&lamp-deckedy-heaied, -lighted, 

-lined, -lit, -warmed acijs. Also lamp-like adj. 

1826 Milman A, Boleyn (1827) 33 Around the *lamp- 

deck’d altar high and dim. 2875 Carpentry Joitu 95 We 
will now describe a better cla<^ of *Iamp-heated case. 2844 
Dickens Mart. Chuz. v, The now “lamp-lighted streets. 
2674 Pett\’ Disc. Dupl, Proportion 95 Let there be a 
*l^mplike Vessel of common Aquavitae. 2819 Shelley 
Cyclops 615 Fire will burn his lamp-like eyes. 1650 Fuller 
Pisgah II. viiL 174 Gedeons men by order from him brake 
their *lamp-rtned pitchers. 2835 Court Plag. VI. 82 In 
“lamplit vistas cold and grey, The streets deserted stretch 
aivay. 2847 Tennyson Princess tv. 8 No bigger than a 
glow-worm shone the tent Lamp-Ht from the inner. 2B52 
R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp, Tour 286 Sundry “lamp- 
warmed dishes of savoury grills. 

6 . Special comb.: f lamp-beam, ?a chandelier ; 
lamp-fish (see quot.) ; lamp-fly, ? a glow-worm ; 
lamp-furnace, a furnace in which a lamp was used 
as the means of heating; lamp-hole, a hole or 
opening to receive a lamp; in sewers, a hole to 
admit of the passage of a lamp ; f lamp-iron, 
a projecting iron rod from which a lamp was 
suspended; in the French Revolution sometimes 
used as a gallows; lamp-jack C/.S. (see quot.) ; 
lamp-man, (a) a manufacturer of or dealer in 
lamps ; ( 3 ) one who has charge of or tends lamps ; 
lamp-moss, moss used as material for lamp- wicks ; 
lamp-shell, a brachiopod, esp. one of the genus 
Terebratula or family Terebratulidie ; lamp-wick, 
(a) the wick of a lamp; (b) the labiate plant 
Fhlomis Lyehnites, 

1565 Golding Ovid's Met, xil {1567) 252 b, He tan And 
pulled downe a •Lampbeamc [L. funa/e] full of lyghte^. 
1883 C F. Holder in Harper's Mag. Jan. 186/1 The 
Scopeliis resptejuiens . . h called the brilliant “lamp-fish 
. .from the fact that it has upon its head at night a glowing 
light. 1840 Browning Sordelto iii. 105 Thorn-rows Alive 
■ with “lamp-flies. 2641 French Distill, v. (X651) 153 There 
is another sort of “Lamp furnaces with three candles. 
2669 WoRLiDGE .^'2/. Agric. (x68i) 195 Therefore may you 
with much facility hatch three dr four douzen.of Eggs 
in a Lamp-furnace made of a few Boards, only by the heat 
of a Candle or Lamp. 2770 Hewson in Phil. Trans. LX. 
385, I therefore prepared a lamp-furnace with a small 
vessel of water upon it. 1884 Health Exhib, Catal. 55/2 
Ventilator uith Dirt Boxes and “Lamphole Cover com- 
I bined. 2890 W, J. Gordon F'oundry 151 The second-class 
passengers .. drenched by the rain pouring through the 
lamp-hole! 2790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 271 '1 bough 
the latter should act with the libel and the “lamp-iron. 
2831 Soc. Life Eng, 4- Fr, 411 The lamp-iron yet remains 
at the corner of the Place de Greve, to which Foulon 
..was suspended in July 27^ 1849 Miss Warner Wide 

wide World i. As he hooked his ladder on the lamp-irons, 
ran up and lit the lamp. 1884' Knight Diet, blech. Suppl., 
*Lamp jack (Railway), a hood over a lamp chimney on the 
roof of a car. 2704 Lend. Gaz. No. 4060/6 “Lamp-men, 
Ironmongers, Brasiers. 1797 Mrs. A M. Bennett Beggar 
Girl (1813) V. 240 Fiddkrs, tailors, lainpmen, and all 
sorts of trades. 2876 [see lamp-house in 4). 1892 Daily 
News 3 Mar. 5/6 The lamp man inside .. hands out the 
check and a lamp to collier No. 46. 2865 Lubbock Preh. 
Times 401 The women have lamps and stone-kettles, “lamp- 
moss [etc.]. 1854 NQGvrXKMi MoHusca ii. 209 The Brachio- 

poda are bivalve shell-fish. ..Their forms are symmetrical, 
and so commonly resemble antique lamps that they were 
called lampades or * “lamp-shells’ by the old naturalists. 
2876 Huxley Amer. Addresses iu (1877) 36 One of the 
cretaceous lamp-shells (fe^ebratula). 2863 Berkeley ^r/V. 
Mosses ix. 39 One species [of moss] affords a substitute for 
“lampwicks to the Esquimaux. 

+ Iiamp, Obs, rare'^^, [? for ad. 

L. lamina (cf. Lame sb.^).'] ? A plate. 

GX386 Chaucer Can. Vcom. ProL 4- T. 21X And in an 
erthen potte how put is a1...^ndw'el y-coveredwith a lampe 
[c'.r. lamp, laumpe] of gins. 

luamp (Iffiinp), zr.i [f. Lamp j^.i] 

1 . intr. To shin^. Also 

26c« Daniel Civ. Wars viii. Ixiv, A cheerliness^ did with 
her hopes arise lliat lamped cleerer then it did before. 
1820 L. Hunt Indicator No. 22 (1822) 1 , 175 An evil fire out 
of their eyes came lamping. 2827-35 Willis Scholar cf 
Thcbet Ben Kkoratyj Whitc-brow’d Vesta, lamping on her 
path Lonely and planet-calm. 287^ Browning AristopJu 
Apol. 5345 Fire — with smoke — All night went lamping on ! 

2 . irans. To supply with lamps. 

?rz6oo Distracted Emp. i. i. In Butlen O. PI. III. 172 To 
play with Luna or newc lampe the starres. 1602 Marston 
Antonio's Rex*, iil L Wks. 1856 I. 105 Set tapers to the 
toumbe, and lampe the church. 2889 G. Findlay Eng. 
Railway 228 Men engaged^ at out stations in cleaning, 

I lamping, and examining carriages. 


LAMPAS. 


3 . iransf. To light as with a lamp. 

2808 J. Barlow Columb. ix. s Like one surrounding sky 
Lamp’d with reverberant fires.^ 2839 Bailey Festus xxxl 
(1852)515 Falling stars.. I.amping the red horizon fitfully. 
2868 Browning Ring .y Bk. vi. 1173 Scattered lights Lamp- 
ing the rush and roll of the aby.ss. 

fg. 1890 £. Gosse in Athenxum 10 May 605/2 A star to 
lamp Man’s heart to heaven. 

Hence Lamped ppl. a. 

1822 B. W, Procter Let. of Boccaccio iv, Some lamped 
feast. 

^azup (Icemp), V.- Sc, [? An onomatopceic 
formation suggested by Limp v. .Cf. Lampek v,] 
intr. ^ To go quickly by taking long steps ’ (Jam.). 

«26os Montgomerie Misc, Poems xli. 39 The stoned 
steed stampis 'Phrou curage and crampis, Syn on the land 
lampi& ^ 2819 W. Tennant Papistty Storm'd (1827) 3 
Lampin’ alang in joyous glee Frae jaw to jaw athort the 
sea. 2820 Scott Monastery .xxxiii, It was all her father’s 
own fault, that Jet her run lamping about the country, riding 
on bare-backed nags. 1884 T. Speedy Sport xvi. 278 Those 
who . . shoot down the hares as they come unsuspectingly 
‘ lamping ' forward. 

Xiampad (Ise’mpce^. poet, rare, [ad. Gr. Xa/t- 
TraS-, Xo/tirdr, LAMP In pi., the seven * lamps of 
fire * burning before the throne of God (Rev. iv. 5). 

2796 Coleridge Ode Departing Year v, 76 Till wheeling 
round the throne the Lampads seven, (The mystic Words 
of Heaven) Permissive signal make. 2862 Trench Poems 
132 Now 1 know To what >vas likened the large utterance 
sent By Him who mid the golden lampads went. 

3 jampadary (Ice-mpadari). [ad. L. lampadd- 
ritts, Byzantine Gr. Xa/xTraSdpior, f. Xa/nrdy (see 
Lamp sb .^) ; in sense 2 as if ai ll *lampaddidum, 
Cf. F. lampadaire.'] 

1 . Mist. An officer in the church of Constantinople, 
whose duty it was to provide for the lighting of 
the church, and to bear a taper before the emperor 
and the patriarch in processions. 

2727-41 ill Chambers Cyct. 2732 in Bailey vol. II. 

2 . A cluster of lamps; a candelabrum. I'are. 

2885 Patt Mall G. i June 7/1 At nightfall thirty-two 

lampadaries were lighted, the lamps in the Champs Efysees 
and the streets being covered with crape. 

Lampadedromy (Ise^mpade-dromi). Gr. An- 
iiq, [ad. Gr. kainrabTjSpofia, f. Xa/suaS-, Xafinas 
torch + -Spofia running.] A torch-race; a race 
(on foot or horseback) in which a lighted torch 
was passed from hand to hand, 

2848 Craig has the incorrect form Lampadrovte. So in 
many later Dict.s. 2889 Ceniuiy Diet., Lampadedromy. 

Lampadeplxore (Is’mpadffoai). Gr. Antiq, 
[ad. Gr. kap‘natr)(i) 6 pos, f. Xa/tixaS-, Xa/tirdy torch + 
ti'Op-y stem of <pipuv to bear.] A torch-bearer ; 
spec, a competitor in a torch-race. 

II Lampadephoria, ^ lampadopBoria 
(Ise-'mpadf-, lajimpad^fpTia). Gr, Antiq, [a. Gr. 
Xafiitabijipopia, Xaftnabo^opta, f. asprec.] — LaMPA- 
DEBROMY. 

2848 Craig, Lampadephoria. 2850 Leitch tr. C. O. Mai- 
ler's Anc. Art | 423 (ed. 2) 608 On a vase found at Kertsch 
..the beginning of a lampadophorla. 

Lampadist (l£e*mpauist). Gr. Antiq, [ad. 
Gr. Xa^TToSiaT^f, agent-n. f. Xa^irabi^fty to run a 
torch-race, Xa/ziraS-, Xa^irds torch, Lamp.] A com- 
petitor in a torch-race. 

1838 Fraser's Mag. XVIII. 512 As amid the race of 
torches one Succeeds another Lampadist in the course. 
2848 in Craig; and in later Diets. 

Xiampadite (Ise'mpadait). j\Iin. [Named by 
Huot in 1841, after Prof. W, A. Lampadius, who 
first described it : see-iTE.] A cupriferous variety 


of wad. 

2850 Dana Min. 461 Wad, Earthy cobalt, .. Lampadite. 
1892 Ibid, 258 Lampadite is found at Schlackenwald. 

Lampadomancy (Ire-mpad^mn^nsi). [ad. 
med.L. ^lampadomaniia, f. Gr, XafivaS-, \afinds 
Lamp + ^HiFreia divination.] (See quots.) 

i6s2GAULE^/a^<ir/w//.xix. 166 Lampadoniancy, [divining] 
by candles and lamps. ^ 2888 Syd. Soe. Le.v., Lampndo- 
inancy, a mode of divination by the observation of substances 
burned in a lamp. 

Pampas (Is’mpas), sb."^ Forms : 6 lampysse, 
6-7 lampasse, 7 vulg. lampr©y(e)s, 8 lampars, 
lampra(y)s, lampus, 8-9 lampers, 6- lampas. 
[a. Y.lampas (in 16th c. also lavipast), in I2--I5thc. 
gen., a disease producing intense thirst (e.g. attri- 
buted to ‘ Dives ' in hell), later only a disease of 

horses. . . , 

The origin is obscure. The primary sense inay be inside 
of the mouth’; this is not proved by the existence of the 
phrase humecter le lampas “to wet one s whistle , but c . 
lawpassi (Her.) Mangued’ (see Lampassing); some tr. 
dialect glossaries, also, have the word with the sense 
‘uvula’, Florio has II lam/asco as the name of tne 
disease, and Littre' cites a Fr. dial, form rm/ar, whicft « 
due to mistake of the initial f for the article.] ^ 

A disease incident to horses, consistms m a swel- 
ling of the fleshy lining of the roof of the xnouUi 

behind the front teeth. . . .e i 

IMJ Fitzhekb. Ntisl’. § St In the mouthe is the lampas. 
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Beasts (1658) 282 THe Lampass, called of the Italians, 
Lai 7 t/>ascus, proceedelh of the abundance of bloud, 1702 
Lon^. Gaz. No. 3868/4 A Strawberry Gelding with a bald 
Face, ..newly burnt of the Lampus. 2741 Cojnpl. Fain.- 
Piece HI. 446 Let a Smith bum it down with a hot Iron ; 
this is a compleat Cure for the Lampars. 2772 Nugent tr. 
Hist. Fr. Gentnd II. 418 My girl thy cuzren Isidora first 
of all had the lampra3'S or scare mouth, then she had the 
small-pox. 2828 Sporivtg Mag. XXllI. 127 The Lampas 
is. .a swelling, .of some of the iowennost ridges or bars of 
the palate. 2884 Bradford Observer 15 May, He mentioned 
. . that the horse did not eat well, and said it was suffering 
from ‘ lampas 

Jjampas (Ice'mpas), sb?‘ Also 4 lawinpas, 6 
lampors. [The combination lampas dottek (Du. 
dock cloth) in the second quot. suggests that the 
word may be adopted from Dn. ; the recorded form 
in MDn. and early mod.Du. is tampers (cf. the Eng. 
form lampors') \ mod.Du. has lamfer (the MDn. 
lamfeter, denoting some appurtenance of a hawk, 
is identified with this by Venvijs and Verdam, but 
with doubtful correctness). The etymology is quite 
obscure ; derivation from Gr. AaftTrpdr, shining, was 
suggested in the i6th c. In sense 2 the Eng. word 
is a.F. lampas, recorded only from the iSthc., and 
possibly a different word.] 
f 1 . A kind of glossy crape. Obs, 

1390 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) I. 230 Half a pes of lauTnpas. . 
A volet of lawmpas neu. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. yill 
(1809) 5x9 Ye orreletles were of rolles wrethed on Lampas 
douck holow so that the Golde shewed thorow the Lampas 
douck. 2559 Letter (N.), Before the stoole of estate satt 
another mayde, all clothyd in white, and her face coveryd 
with white lampors. 

2 . A kind of flo^Yered silk, originally imported 
from China. 

2852 Illnstr. Caial. Gt, Exkib. 2262 Piece of figured 
lampas, in Algerian silk, crop of 2850, manufactured at 
Lyons. 2889 Patl Mall G. 17 Apr. 2/1 The new-made 
Countess, who is in white larapa-S with spotless ermine and 
yellow for relief. 2894 l^^Hy Hrws ir Apr. 3/2 The over- 
dress is in rich lampas of the same period. 

i*Iia’ 3 Hpas, V. Ohs. rare’^^. [f. Lampas 
trans. To cure a horse of the lampas. 

IS35 MS. Acc. St. John's Hosp,, Canierh., Payd for 
lampasj’ng off owre mare jd. 

f lia'iupassiug, vil. sb. Ohs. rare—'. Her. 
[f. F. lampassi langued, f. lampas-. see Lampas 
ji.l] The manner in which an animal is langued. 

xsW Febne Blaz. Genirie 306 The difference of^the cullors, 
in their attyring arming lampasslng or membring, will so 
differ and make diuers the sayde armes. 

fXia'mpate. Chem. Ohs. [f. Lamp-ic + -ate.] 
A salt of ‘ lampic ’ acid ; an aldehydate. 

2819 J. G. Children Chem. Anal. 282 Lampate of mag- 
nesia. 2839 Urb Diet. Arts s.v. 

+ Lampatrain. Ohs. rare-^. 

A 2529 Skelton E. Rummyngio^ Quake, quake, sayd the 
duck In that lampatrams lap. 

£auxp-black ( l^e'mpblassk, laj^mpblre’k). Also 
7-8 (and 9 dial.) lam-black. A pigment consisting 
of almost pure carbon in a state of fine division ; 
made by collecting the soot produced by burning 
oil or (now usually) gas. Also attrih., as in lamp- 
black-ink’, lamp-black furnace, an apparatus 
for making lamp-black. 

2598 Haydockp. tr. Lomazzo in. iv. 99 The shels of 
almondes burnt, ball blacke, Lampe-blacke. 26x2 Feacham 
Gent. Exerc. i. 76 The making of ordinary lamp blacke. 
Take a torch or linke, and hold it vndcr the bottome of 
a latlen basen, and as it groweth to be furd and blacke 
within, strike it with a feather into some .shell or other, and 
grind it with gumme water, 2723 J. Smith Art Paint, in 
Oyliy^. 5) 29 Lavt-hlack, a. Colour of so greasy a nature. 
2772 Van HAAKR in Abridg. Specif Ship Building (1862) 
S3 [To the deposit on the interior of a vessel held over 
the cj'linder in which the mineral is heated so as to receive 
the smoke] I gi%'c the name of lamp black. 2^99 G. Smith 
Laboratory II. 37 Draw with the lamp-black-ink lines from 
one side to the other. 287^ Prescott Sp. Telephone 38 The 
best substance for these disks is lamp-black, such as is pro- 
duced by the burning of any of the lighter hydrocarbons. 
Xamp-lllack (Immpblm-kV V. irons. To paint, 
smear, or coat with lampblack. 

2676 Wycherley PI. Dealer \\\. i, The Clerks Ink is scarce 
off of your fingers, you that newlj’ come from Larablacking 
the Judges shooes, and are not fit to wipe mine 1 a 2704 T. 
Brown Praise Pox'eriy Wks, 2730 I. 08 A . . scoundrel who 
knows no ple.asure beyond. .lampblacking signs. 

Hence Lamp*bla*cked///. a, 

2864 Morning Star 25 Maj' 4 The lamp-blacked nigger 
melodists. 28^ Lend. <5’ Edinb. Philos. Mag. Ser. v. 
XKVIl. 2 A thickly lampblacked thermometric apparatus. 
2899 Watts-Duston Aylwin 11900) 132/2 Piles of lamp- 
blacked coffins. 

stamper (Ix’mpaj), U.S.colloq. [f. Lamp 
sh?- + -Eit^.] (See quot.) 

2886 Pall Mall G. 23 SepL 22/2 In Philadelphia, women 
make a good living as professional ‘lampers*. They con- 
tract to call each daj*, and trim and keep in perfect order 
the lamps of the household. 

!Lamper(lje*mpoi),v. dial. [? freq. of La\mp Z^. 2 ; 
see -zn^.] inlr. (See quot. 1895.) 

1727 Bradley Papn. Diet. s.v. Hart, Now there are three 
ways to know when a Hart is spent. 1. He will run stiff, 
high and lampering.^ 289$ E, Angl. Gloss., To tamper 
along, to take big strides. 

Ziamper-eel. [? f. lampre, var. of Lamprey 
-i-Eel. But cf. Lamprel.] 


1. = Lamprey. 

1824 Mactacgart Gdllefoid. Encyd., Leimper eels, . .com- 
mon in spring w’ells during summer, a 2825 Forby Poc. E. 
Anglia, Lampcr^ecl, the lamprey. 1885 Harpers Mag. 
Mar. 650/1 Lamper-eels ascended the river. 2897 Outing 
(U. S.) XXX. 440/1 The lamprey, or lamper-eel, may once 
have oeen considered a delicacy'. 

2 . U.S. The mutton-fish or eel-pout {Zoarces 
angttillaris') of N. America. 

2885 Stand. Hat. Hist. (2888) III. 259 Mutton-fish, .. eel- 
pout, and lamper-eel are names bestowed on the Zoarces 
aftguillaris. 

Lamperu (Ice-mpom). Forms : 4-5 lamnpnin, 
lamproun, 4-S lampron, 5 lampren, lamprone, 
lamprun(e, 5-6 laumpron, lawmpron, lawm- 
perowne, 5-7 larapurne, 7 lamperne, lam- 
proon, 7- lampern. [a, OF. lamproyon, lam- 
prion, lampreoity dim. of lampreie Lajiprey,] 
The river lamprey {Pelromyzon Jluviaiilis). 

2324-S Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 14, 60 Lamprouns, 
2382 Wyclif yob Frol. 671 As if thou woldest an eel pr a 
laumprun holde with streite hondis. c 2460 J. Russell 
Nzirture 588 Elis fi: lampumes rested. 2589 Cocan Haven 
of Health (1636) clxxx. 265 Lamprayes or Lampurnes bee 
partly of the nature of Eeles. 2655 Moufet & Bennet 
Health’s Itnprov. (1746) 277 The little ones called Lamprons 
are best broil'd, but the great ones called Lampreys are best 
baked. 1730 Mrs. Delany in Life ff Corr. (1861) I. 265 
Many thanks for the lamperns. 1838 Johnston in Proc, 
Berw. Nat. Club I. No. 6. 176 The Lampern. or River 
Lamprey. 2883 Fisheries Exhib. CataL (ed. 4) 125 Weels 
used on the Apron of Weirs for taking Lamperns. 

attrib. 2565 Richmond. Wills (Surtees 1853) 278 Fy\’e 
long spets, j lampron spet- 2688 R. Holme Amnoury 11. 
325/2 A Lanipron-Grigg, then a Lampret, then a Lamprell, 
then a Lamprey. 2883 Fisheries Exhib. Caial. 57 Eel 
Wheels or Traps. Lampern Spurts as used in Thames 
Fishery. 

Lampers, variant of Lampas sb.^ 

Lamport, obs. form of Limpet. 

Lampfol (Ire'mpfiiL, a. poet. [f. Lasrp sbiX + 
-POL.] Of the sky: Full of ‘lamps’, starry. 

2598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. l. Ark 500 A temporal 
beauty of the lampfull skies. 2B66 W. Stokes Goidelica 
(1872) 125 Let lampful heaven's Sovran spare us from our 
misery. 

+ Ija'mpiCy Chem. Ohs. [f. Lamp sh. + -ic, 
(The name was proposed by Danlell ; the substance was 
first prepared by burning ether in a lamp with a platinum 
wire twisted round the wick.)J 
In lampic acid : an earlier name of aldehyde. 

2819 J. F. Daniell in yrnl. Sci. ^ Arts VI, 320 After 
much consideration, it is but with diffidence that 1 venture 
to propose" for it the appellation of Lampic acid. 2819 
J. u. Children Chem, Anal 282 Lampic acid formed from 
ether is a colourless fluid, with an intensely sour taste, and 
pungent odour. 2839 Ure Did. Arts 738. 

Lamping (Ise'mpig), vhl, sh. [f. Lamp t/.i + 
-ingI.] A sudden blaze of light. 

28x4 Cary Dante, Par. xxv. 80 A lamping [It. iampo'\, as 
of quick and volHed lightning, Within the bosom of that 
mighty sheen, Play’d tremulous. 

Lamping (l^e-mpig), ppl. a. [f. Lamp + 
-ing 2 . Perh. suggested by It. lainpantel\ Flash- 
ing, beaming, resplendent. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. iii, i Most sacred fyre, ykindled 
first above Emongst th’ etemall spheres and lamping sky, 
26x0 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. i. x, Her eye wth heav’ns, 
so, and more brightly shin'd Her lamping sight. 2828 
Blackvf. Mag. XXlll. 688 His bright forehead .. and his 
large lamping eyes. 2859 Ld. Litton Wanderer 8 Hot 
oleanders in a rosy vale Searched by the lamping fly. 1885 
R. F, Burton Arab. Nts, V. 353 She flew off, like the 
wafts of the wind or the lamping leven. 

Lampion (las'mpbn). [a. F, lampion, ad. It. 
lampione carriage or street lamp, augmentative of 
lampa Lamp sh^ A pot or cup, often of coloured 
glass, containing oil or grease with a wick, used in 
illuminations. 

2848 Thackeray Fan. PairXxxW, At the French Chan- 
cellerie they had six more lampions in their illumination 
than ours had. 2855 BRowraNC 3 Ien ^ Worn., Respect- 
ability iii, Eh ! down in the Court three lampions flare — 
Put forward your best foot I G. W. Cable Stories 

of Louisiana 210 Hidden among the leaves were millions 
of fantastically colored lampions seeming like so many 
glow-worms. 

Lampist (Ice'mpist). [ad. F. lampiste, f. latnpe : 
see l.AMP sh."^ and -IST,] 

1 . One skilled in, or employed in, the construction 
or management oflamps. 

2839 Ure Diet. Arts, etc. 735 Ihe operations of the 
lampist .. belong to a treatise upon handicraft trades. 
1855 StLLtMAN in Cone & Johns Peirolia iv. (1870) 64, 1 have 
submitted the lamp burning Petroleum to the inspection of 
the most experienced lampists who were accessible, 2858 
Lardner Hand-bk, Nat, Phil. 124 One of the difficulties 
unth which lampists have had to struggle u-as, to [etc.]. 

2 . nonce-use. (See quot.) 

2887 Ribton-Turner ^ Vagrancy xxvii. 559 

or Lampists, who during Passion Week and 
at the great festivals begged oil for the lamps which are 
lighted in front of the host, or the images of the virgin. 

Lampistry (locTnpistri). rare. [xa^.Y.lampis^ 
icrie, f. lampiste’. sec prec. and -ery.] The kind 
of plastic art appropriate to the decoration of 
lamps. 

2874 Edin. Rev. July 299 We may observe the difference 
between lampistry and sculpture. 

Lampit, Sc. form of Limpet. 


Lampless (lie*mples), [f. Lamp -LESS.] 
Destitute of lamps. 

a 262s Fletcher Mad Lover ir. i, Your Ladies eyes are 
lamplesse to that vertue. 2819 Shelley Cenci v. iv. 59 The 
wide, grey, lampless, deep, unpeopled world I 2849 J.Ster- 
UKC in Fraser's Mag. XXXIX. 411 A^ lampless arch'.vay. 
2884 A. J. Butler Ano. Coptic Ch. I, i. 36 Alore often in 
the present day they are nncoloured and lampless. 

Lamplet (lce*mplet). [f. Lajip sh?- -h -LET.] 
A small lamp. 

2622 Quarles Argahts Sp P. (1678) 97 Enter you Lampicts 
of Terrestrial fire. 2853 Bailey Mystic 141 Emerald lamp- 
lets ranked around it, tempered this with cooler ray- 2884 
Chr. Commw. 11 Dec. 219/5 Electricians will probably have 
invented a lamplet which will last for months. 

Lampligiit (I^’nipilsit). [f.LAMPJ^.i + Light.] 
The light afforded by a lamp or lamps, 

*579 [see Lamp 2 h]. 2705 Hickerincill Priesf-cr. i. 

(1721) S3 Juglers play their Tricks, .by Candle-light, or dim 
Lamp-light. 2822 Byron Werner in. iii. 23 A distant lamp- 
light is an incident. 2832 G. Downes Lett. Cent. Countries 
I. 397 We descended by lamp-light to a considerable depth. 
2884 Roe Nat. Ser. Story iii, in Harper's Mag. Feb. 457/1 
Lamp-light and fire-light revealed a group. 

Lampliglxter (Ije'mpilsitai). [f. Lampj 3 . 1 -{- 
Lighteb.] 

1 . One who lights lamps ; one whose business it 
is to light the street lamps. 

Like et lamplighter’, said with allusion to the rapidityufth 
which the lamplighter ran on his rounds, or climbed the 
ladders formerly used to reach the street lamps. 

2750 Baker in Phil, Trans. XLVI. 601 A Lamp-Hghter 
was giving an Account, that [etc.]. 2776 Court <5- City Reg, 
167/2 John Bird, master lamp lighter, a 2823 A. Wilson 
Hogmenae Poet. Wks. (1846) 293 So Dempster, and Brodie, 
in Co., Like lamplighters ran to the baker’s. 2830 I^Iarryat 
King's Own xxxiii, Skim up the rigging like a lamplighter. 
1843 Bethune Sc. Fireside Star. 68 That’s Lucifer, flying 
about like a lamplighter. 2874 Burnand My time'u. 22 The 
arrival of the lamplighter in the winter-time was quite the 
event of the day. 

2. Cb. S. A contrivance for lighting lamps ; e. g. 
a spill of paper, a torch, or an electric appliance. 

1859 Emily Dickinson Zeii. (1894) 1. 194 Please, now I 
write so often, make lamplighter of me. 

3 . local il.S. The calico bass. 

In recent (American) Diets. 

Lamp oil. Oil used for burning in a lamp ; 
also fg. noctumal labour or study. 

2582 SiunzY Apol. Poeirie (1505) H b, Some of my Maisters 
the Phylosophers, spent a good deale of theyr Lamp-oyIe,in 
setting foonh the excellencie of it, 2598 Barret Tluor. 
JVarres Common lampe oyle. 2657 W. CoLzsAdam 
in Edenciu 231 The Countrey-man . . that had eaten Fish 
fiyed with Lamp-Oyl. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy iii, 
Andy, .returned with a can of lamp-oil to Dick. 2895 Daily 
News 17 Oct. 6/7 The question of the safety of the lamp oils 
that are now finding their way into the English market. 

attrib. 1888 Syd, Soc. Lex, , Lamp-oil seeds, the seeds of 
Riciuus viridis. 


Lampoon (l£emp? 7 *n), sh. [a. F. lampon, 
recorded from 17th c.; the vb. lamponnevj 
ridicule, is cited from Brantdme (died 1614). 

The Fr. etymologists regard the sb. as f. tampons ‘ let us 
drink \ imperative of lancer (slang) to booze, guzzle.] 

A virulent or scurrilous satire upon an individual. 

264s Evelyi^ Mem. (1857) I. 274 Here they still paste up 
their drolling lampoons and scurrilous papers. 26^ Shad- 
WF.LL Bury F. 1. 1, I pepper’d the Court with libels and 
Lampoons, a 2704 T. Brown Pindar. Petit. Lds. Council 
Wks. 1730 "I. 6x Should you order Tho. Broum, To be 
whipp'd thro' the town, For scurvy lampoon. 2779-8X 
Johnson L. P., Pope Wks. IV. 3 On his master at Twyford 
he had already exercised his poetry in a lampoon. 2830 
D’Israeli vii. 153 This circumstance only 

appeared by two hitter lampoons in the works of Jonson. 
2842 De Quincey Pagan Oracles Wks. 1858 VIII. 272 The 
rancorous lampoons of Gregory Nazlanzen against his sove- 
reign. 2872 Minto Rug. Prose Lit. i. ii. 245 Taking the 
lampoons of the lime as documents' of literal fidelity. 

Cond. sjzi Stryfe Eecl. Mem. II. vii. 54 Among the rest 
[of the baUads] there was published a very unlucky one, 
lampoon-wise, .pretending to take the part of the papists 
against the preachers. 

Lampoon Cl£empi 7 n),z/. [f.LAJlPOONJi!'.] trans. 
To^ make the subject of a lampoon; to abuse or 
satirize virulently in -writing. 

® b®57 Eovelace P ctetns (1864) 1133 The noblest matrons of 
the isle lampOTn. 1706 Faequhar Recnnting Officer i, i. 
Wks, 2B92 II, 131 Suppose we lampooned all the pretty 
women m torvn, and left her out? 1768-74 Tucker Z r.JVn/. 
(1834) II. 362 Thwarted in the cabinet, baited in parliament, 
and lampooned in public. 2822 Hazlitt Tahle-t. I. vi, 125 
He lampooned the French Revolution when it was hailed 
as the da\vn of liberty by millions. 2878 Maclear Celts 
vii. 115 The bards.. did not scruple to defame or lampoon 
any who annoyed them. 

Lampooner (IcempiJ-noj). [f. Lampoon v. + 
-ER 1.] One who lampoons. 

x6$2 Dryden fitvenal (2697) p. Hx, How few Lampooners 
are there now living, who are capable of this Duty. 2770-82 
Johnson L. P., Pope Wks, IV. 77 A lampooner, who scat- 
tered h»s ink without/ear or decency. 2862Merivale/?^?/«. 
Emp, (1W5) IV. xxxin. 203 Augustus had the good sense to 
bear with temper the virulence of clandestine lampooners. 
2879 bALA Pans herself again (1880) II. xxv.359 The stem 
Kepubhean, the unsparing lampooner of Louis Philippe. 
Iiampoonery (loempir-nuri). [f. LAMPooh' sb. 
+ -EnY.J The practice of writing lampoons ; lam- 
pooning quality or spirit. 

1715 Kty to Lock (zjiS} 21 A very artful Pun to conceal 
his wicked Lampooncry. 1889 Face CN. Y.) 12 Dec., We do 
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not complain of the lampoonery and ferocity of the expres- 
sions. 

lampoonist (ljerap/7‘nist). [f. Lampoon sb, 
+ -1ST.] A writer of lampoons. 
i83o Standard 12 July 4^8 The shafts of that lively lam- 
poonist [M. Rochewrt] will now be directed against the 
Republic. 

Lampors, obs. form of Lampas r^.2 
3jamp*post (Ise’mpipa^st), [f. Lamp sb, -h 
Post.] A post, usually of iron, used to support a 
street-lamp. Sometimes with, allusion to its use 
during the French Revolution for hanging a victim 
of popular fury, 

1790 Roy in Phil. Trans. I.XXX. 164 The same socket 
that fitted the top of the flag-staff, or lamp-post, could he 
applied to the tripod, 1790 Burke Fr, Rev. Wks. V. 109 
This sort of discourse does well enough with the lamp-post 
for its second. 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr, 1. v, He contrived 
a back to his wooden stool by placing it against the lamp- 
post, x88o L. Wallace Ben-Hurzgi A platform garnished 
by some lamp-posts. 

Iiampras, -ays, obs. forms of Lampas sb.^ 
t Xiamprel. Obs. Forms : 6 lawmprell, 1am- 
prile, 6-7 lampr0l(l, 7 lampreel, -pril(l. [? f. 

Lamprey + -EL 1. Ci.Y. lamprillon.'] Some 
fish resembling the lamprey ; according to R. Holme 
the lamprey at a certain stage of growth. 

1326 Housek. Exp. Sir T. Le Strange (B. M, Add. MS. 
27448. If. 30 b), Item, .ij lauTnprells and acounger, iijV, ts6x 
Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 38 b, Such diseased must beware 
of smouth fishes, as lies, Lampriles, Barbels, Tenches. i6ot 
Holland Pliny I. 246 The table is serued with a kinde of 
I.amprels or Elepouts like to sea Lamprels. 1633 Walton 
Angler xiii. 165 Fish, whose shape and nature are much 
like the Eel. .namely, the Lamprel, the Lamprey, and the 
Lamperne. x688 [see Lampret]. 

- Lampren, obs. form of Lampern. 
i* Lampret. Obs. Also 7 lamprete, -prid, 
£Orig. a mere var. of Lamprey; but the ending 
was apprehended as the dim. suffix -et.] A lamprey 
at a certain stage of growth. 

1636 W. D. tr, ComeniuP Gate Lai. Uni. § 153. 45 Others 
are smooth, slippery, long, as the Eel, the Conger, the 
Lamprey, the Lamprete. 1688 R, Holme Armoury n, 
335/2 How several sorts of Fish are named according to 
their Age, or Growth, .. A Lamprey^ first a Lampron-^ 
Grigg, then a Lampret^ then a Laviprell, then a Lamprey, 
A LamfiroHy first a Barle, then a Barling, then a Lamprell, 
and then a Lamprey or Lampron. 

Lamprey (Iffi’mpri). Forms: 3,(5-7lamprei(e, 
-ye, 4-7 lampray(e, laumpray, -ee, -ey, 5 laum- 
perey, lawrapery, 5-7lampre, 6-7 lampry, lam- 
prie, 4- lamprey, [a. OF. Vavipreu (OF. and 
mod.F. lamproii) « pr. lamprcza, lamprea^ lam- 
prada^ It. lampreda (the Sp., Pg. lampna seem to 
be from Fr.) med.L. lampreda (glossed muriena 
r 1050 in Wr. -Wiilcker 180/28); the word was 
adopted into the Teut. langs.: OE. lamprede (also 
limpedu Limpet), OHG. lampreta (mod.G. lavi- 
prete^ whence Sw., Da. lampref), MDu. lampreide. 
The ulterior etymology is uncertain. 

^The med.L. lampreda is usually believed to be an altera- 
tion of the synonymous lampetra (recorded earlier, viz. in 
the Glossary’ of Philoxenus, ? 4-Sth c.), which is explained as 
f. L. lamhere to lick -f Petra stone, in allusion to the fact 
that the lamprey attaches itself by a sucker to stones. The 
use of med.L. lampreda for the Limpet a.s well as the 
lamprey gives some plausibility to this ; hut possibly lam^ 
petra may be merely an etymologizing perversion.l 
A fish of the genus Pelromjysan, resembling an 
eel in shape and in having no scales. It has a 
mouth like a sucker, pouch-like gills, seven 
spiracles or apertures on each side of the head, and 
a fistula or opening on the top of the head. 

1*97 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 9114-17 po he com he willede of an 
l^preye to ete..& et as in luper cas, vor h^lke lampreie 
him slou, 1333-4 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 21 In xij 
Laumprays. c 1400 Rom. Rose 7038 They defende hem with 
lamprey, With luce, with ells, with samons. a 1400-50 
Alexander 5473 Lamprays of we5t Twa hundreth pond ay 
a pece. 1444 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 218 Wilhoule avj’s 
make no comparysoun Atween a laumperey and a shynyng 
snake. 1331 Tindale Exp. 1 John Prol., Wks. (1573) 388/2 
The boy . . would fayne haue eaten of thepastie oflamprese. 
163^ R. H. Salernes Regim. 88 Although Lampreyes be 
a little wholesommer then Eeles, and lesse jeopardous. 
2672-3 Marvell Reh. Transp. Wks. 1776 II. 61 He hath 
been fed all his life with vipers insteed of lampres, and 
scorpions for Cray fish. 1720 Gay Poejtts (1745) 11. 122 
^yhy then send lampreys? fy, for shame ’Twill set a 
virgins blood on flame. 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. II. 
2_or The Lamprey, like the eel .. is remarkably tenacious of 
life. 1870 Yeats Uat. Hist. Comm. 324 Lampreys reach 
this country packed in jars with vinegar, . . and bay leaves. 

b. attrib. and Comb,'-, as lamprey-pie, -weel\ 
lamprey hB.'ke = lamprey-pie ; lamprey-eel, the 
Sea-lamprey {Pteromyzon maidnits ) ; lamprey- 
stock (see quot.). 

C1440 Douce MS. 55 If. 31b, *Lampray hake. <^1460 
J. Russell Bk. Nttriure 630 Fresche lampre)’ bake fjus It 
must be dight. 2883 C. F. Holder in Harpers Mag. Dec. 
202/1 Very similar in its habit of erecting a nest is the 
lamprey-eel {Petromyson marinus). 2599 H. Buttes 
Dyets drie Dinner M 3 Many in England have surfeited of 
Lampry pies, as our Chronicles will tell us. 2399 Massinger, 
etc. Old Law ii. i. (1656) 22 Backe Snakes for I^mprie Pies, 
and Cats for Gunnies. 2883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 365 
Lamprey ‘ Stock — A wooden Cylinder for catching Lam- 
preys, Ibid. 366 *Lamprey-Weel. 


■ Ijainprey(e)s, obs. form of Lampas shy 
Iiauipro- (Ise'mpro), repr. Gr. Xaft-npo-, com- 
bining lorm of Gr. Ka/xitpos bright, shining, as in : 
Iia mpropliaue [Gr. -pav-, ^aii'cip to show] Mm., 
a mineral occurring in long, thin, cleavable folia at 
Longban, Werraland, Sweden (Cassell, 18S5) ; 
lia'inpropliomer [Gr. -pavr, + -ek], an instrument 
for increasing the intensity of sound ; so Laimpro- 
plio'ny, a term for a clear and sonorous state of the 
voice (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1855) ; Lamprophyre 
[Gr.(irop)^i!peos purple: see PobphyrtJ, the name 
given by GUmbel to rocks, considerably varied in 
lithological character, occurring in dikes in strata 
of paleozoic age ; hence LaTOprophyric a., of 
or pertaining to lamprophyre (Cent, Diet.) ; Lam- 
protype [Gr. rvnos type] E/iotOffr,, a paper print 
glazed with collodion and gelatine (Cent. L>iet.). 

1873 Knight Diet. Mech., Lamprotype (Photography), 
a polished collodion picture. 1897 Attzer. Asm. Deq/June 
265 In the Indiana Institution experiments are m pro- 
gress with the ‘ lamprophoner *, an instrument which,, 
increases the intensity of sound. 

Lampron, -roon, etc., obs. ff. of LxVJIPErn. 
Lampus, obs. form of Lampas sb.^ - • 

Lampyrine (lje*mpTrin), a. and sb. [f. L. 
lampyris glowworm (adopted in mod. Latin as 
the name of the glowworm genus), a. Gr. Aa/tTrupir, 
f. Xd;t7r£iK to shine. See -ine.] A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to the Lampyrintx or fire-flies. B. sb. 
One of the Lampyrinx. 

1842 Brande Diet. Sci. etc. s. v. Lampyrlnx, The females 
of some of the Lampyrine tribe are apterous . , and are 
luminous. All the L<ampyrines, when seized, press their 
feet and antenna against their body, and remain as motion- 
less as if they were dead. 

Lampysse, obs. form of Lampas sb.'^ 
Lamyn(e, variant of Lamin. 

Lan, variant of Loan sb.^, reward, recompense. 
Lan, pa. t. of Linne Obs., to cease. 

II Lana (l^‘‘na). [S. American.] (See quot.) 
1838 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Lana, a close grained wood 
obtained in Demerara from Gettipa Amcricafia.. .Tht fruit 
rields the pigment known as Lana dye, with which the 
Indians stain their faces and persons. 

Lanar, obs. form of Lanner. 
t Lana*riotlS, Obs. rare^^, [C.'L.ldndri-us 
(f. Idna wool) +* -ous.] ‘ Of or belonging to wool ^ 
(Blount Glcsso^. 1656-S1). 

LanarMte (Ice-n^k^it). Min. [Named by 
Beudant, 1832, from Lanarkshire, where it was 
first found. See -iTE.] Sulphocarbonale of lead, 
found in greenish-white, grey, or yellowish ciystals. 

1833 Shepard Afvt. ii. 1. 300 Latzarkite. x868 Dana Min, 
(ed. 5) 628 Lanarkite, Sulpnato-Carbonate of Lead. 
f La'uary. Obs. rare~‘‘°. [ad, L. Idndria 
(? sc. fabrica) fern, of landrizts : see Lanarious.] 
*A wool-house, a warehouse or storehouse for 
wool ’ (1727 Bailey vol, II). 

Lanate (le*'n«rt), a. Bot. and Ent. [ad. L, 
Idndl-us, f. Idna wool: see Having a 

woolly covering or surface. 

176a J. Lee Introd. Bot. in. v. (1765) 182 Lanate, w’oolly, 
when they are covered as it were wdth a spider’s web. 
2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 275 Lanate {Lauaia), 
covered with fine, very long, flexible and rather curling 
hairs like wool. 

So ^anated a,, in the same sense. 

1828-32 in Webster. 

Lancashire (loe-gkaJ^j). [f. Lancaster the 
name of the county town + Shire, ^viih contrac- 
tion.] The name of one of the northern counties 
of England, used attrib. in Lancashire boiler (see 
quot. 1888) ; also (in quots. ellipt. as sb.) as the 
designation of a breed of cattle ; also, of a breed 
of canary. 

2834 Youatt Cattle vi. 203 The daiiy'-farmers .. if they 
permit any admixture of short-horn blood . . are anxious 
that that of the old Lancashire’s shall decidedly prevail. 
x888 Lockwood's Diet. Mcch. Engin., Letneashire Boiler, 
a horizontal, cylindrical, internally fired boiler, having two 
■flues. 1898 Daily News 28 Nov. 3/3 Slim and sprightly 
Yorkshires ..contrast strongly wth the equally esteemed 
X.ancashires of pale yellow plumage. 

Lancaster (l?e*ijkwst3j). [f. the name of the 
inventor, C. W. Lancaster (died 1878).] In full 
Lancaster gitn, rijle, the name of a cannon and 
rifle (respectively) having a slightly oval bore. 

1837 G. Lawrence Gtty Liv. iv, 40 Guy’s great Lancaster 
rang out with the roar of a small field-piece. 1838 Greener 
Gunnery X2i_ Wrought iron shells have already been 
thoroughly tried in the' Lancaster oval gun. 2860 All 
Year Round No. 73. 545 As for the Lancaster guns, how 
they hurst 1 

Iiancasterian (Isegksesti-’rian), a. Also 
(early in 9) Lancastrian, [f. the proper name 
Lancaster + -ian.] Of or pertaining to Joseph 
Lancaster (1778-1838) and the monitorial form 
of instruction which he established in schools. 

2807 G. W. Marriot in Southey Zi^^.^^/'/(2844) II. 200 
He praises I^casler as the founder of the Lancasterian 
System. 1812 Southey (1856) II. 255 The Lancastrian 
scheme must needs operate to undermine the Church Estab- 
lishment. x8x3 L. Hunt in Examiner 17 May 305/2 The 


Church is against the Lancasterian system. 2832 G. 
Dow'nes Lett. Coni, Countries I. 465 He has founded a 
Lancasterian School for boys. 2870 Anderson Missions 
Aincr. Bd, Ill.rii. 95 He established several Greek Lancas- 
terian schools, with the New Testament for a class-book. 

Lancastrian (lEeqkse’strian), a. and sb. [f. 
Lancaster - IAN . Cf. Yorkist.] 

A. a(^\ Pertaining to the English royal family 
which based its title on its descent from John of 
Gaunt Duke of Lancaster (died 1399), or to the 
party (whose emblem was the Red Rose) that 
supported this family in the "Wars of the Roses. 

2828-40 Tvtler Hist. Scot, (1S64) 1. 145 For his good 
service in the destruction of the Lancastrian faction. 2861 
Sat. Re 7 \ 21 Dec. 643 The deaths of the Lancastrian 
Princes did not . . open to him a near prospect of the crown. 
3. sb. 


1. An adherent of the house of Lancaster; one 
of the Lancastrian faction in the Wars of the Roses. 

2838 Penny Cycl. XII. 129/1 Henry VI was after his 
death revered as a martyr by the Lancastrians. 

2. A native of Lancashire. 

1888 Bryce Ainer. Commw. III. vi. cxiu. 627 The differ- 
ence between a Yorkshireman and a Lancastrian. 

Also f Xiauca*strist = prec. B. i. 

2634 ViLVAiN Epii. Ess. IV. 66 Yorkists and Lancastrists 
on English land Darraind twelv cruel conflicts. 

Lance (Ians), sb.^ Forms: 3-8 launce, (4 
lanoie), 5 Ians, launse, lence, 6 lanse, (launch), 
lawTice, S Sc. lanss, 4- lance. See also Launce. 
[a. F. lance=Vr. lansa, Catal. llansa, Sp. lanza, 
Pg. langa. It. lancia L. lancea. The F. word 
has been adopted in all the Tent, langs.: MDu. 
lanse, lancie (Dn. Ians), MHG., inod.G. lanze. 
Da. landse, Sw. Ians. 

According to Varro the L. word was from a Spanish 
(? Iberian) source. (Connexion with the synonymous Gr. 
A6yx»J is phonologically improbable.] 

1, A weapon, consisting of a long wooden shaft 
and an iron or steel head, held by a horseman in 
charging at full speed, and sustained formerly by 
a rest, now by a strap, through which the arm is 
passed. To break a lance (see Break v. 3 ). Lance 
in rest (see Rest), 

c 2290 S. Eng. Leg. I, 281/118 preo launcene he heold In is 
bond, 2377 Lancl. P. PI, B. m. 303 Alle that berelh 
baslarde, brode swerde or launce.. Shal be demed to the 
deth. f 1473 G. Ashby Active Policy Prince 542 Youre 
Comyns shude nat here dagger, ne Lance, Ne noon other 
wepins defensife. 2580 Sidney /’j. xxxv. i, O Lord., 
take thy launce, and stoppe the way of those That sceke 
my bane. 2604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta’s Hist, Indies 
iv. 303 The Indians kil them with launces and crossebowes. 
2673 ]^AY youm.LowC. 234 Thecombatants being mounted 
on horseback with Launces in their hands, run one at 
another a full gallop. 2777 Watson Philip I I (2839) 43 The 
count's lance broke on Henry’s corslet. 2782 Gibbon Deel. 
<5' F. Iviii. III. 434 'The lance was the.. peculiar weapon of 
the knight. 2815 Elphinstone Acc. Cattbul (1842) II. 193 
Their arms are a long and heavy lance and a shield, 
i), iransf. andy^. 

2390 Gower Con/. III. 352 And in his bond with many 
a hry launce He [Cupid] woundeth ofte. i43o-4o^Lydc. 
Bochas I. IV. (1494) bij b/x Tyme..aU consumith with his 
sherpe launce. 1723 Young Last Day 1. 228 And death 
might shake his threal’ning launce in vain. 2825 Longf. 
Sunrise on Hills 10 Many a pinnacle Through the gray 
mist thrust up its shattered lance. 2880 C. & F. Darwin 
Mffvem, PI. 79 Their [the leaves] lamin® were .. pressed 
against each other, forming a lance or wedge by which 
means they had broken through the ground.^ 2887 Mrs. 
Burnett Little Ld. Fauntleroy v. 86 He liked the big 
broad-branched trees, with the late afternoon sunlight 
striking golden lances through them. 

4* c. Jig. Career as a soldier. Obs. rai‘e~“ . 

<2x635 NAUNTON/^r<T^;/r.^<^. (Arb.) 29 Hitherto I have only 
louch’d him in his Courtship. I conclude him in his Lance. 
•I’d. As a unit of measurement. Obs. rare''‘ . 

1604 E. G[rimstone] D’Acosta’s Hist. Indies iv. xxxvli. 
311 It riseth many elles, yea, many launces in height. 

2, A similar weapon, used for various purposes, 
e. g. for spearing fish ; also in the whale-fisher}’, 
with modifying prefixes, as bomb-, gnn-, hand- 
lance, an instrument for killing the whale, after he 
has been harpooned and wearied out. 

2727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. [^^[haIe-Flshe^y.] 

Thrusting a long steeled lance under his gills into his breast. 
2700 Asiatic Res. II. 342 When a man dies, all his live 
stock, cloth, hatchets, fishing lances, and in short evety 
moveable thing he possessed is buried with him. 
Fisheries Exhib. Catal. ipo Earhest tj’pes of {he "Md- 
lances, formerly, .used for killing whales, .the old-fashioned, 
non-explosive gun-lance, and the bomb-lance. 

3, s= Lancet, rare. 

IS7S Turberv. Faulconrie 346 If the pin open not of it selle, 
slit lt and open it with a little sharp faunce of sl«Ie made 
whot. 1576 Newton Leznme's Complex, s.x. 83 
reynes-swA out., offering themseW 
by incision hansomly to be cut. J68i Gcanvili. Ann 

dlcisomsv. i3i [He] took a Launce and Inunc t onj of b 

hands. ,1,69 R. Ga.rj.TH ''“[tr./life aJd wre.chedn “s 
surgeon s lance I was dragged back to life an sharp, 

again. 1878 L. P. Meredith 280 If thelanceissnarp, 

it generally does not hurt at all. ^ ^ lnnr<»r 

4 A horse-soldier armed with a lance a 

,60a Secak f/m. Mil. f Ci-J. .V. ^<3S'iMnce“s 

theMusterst.^resentnI^u^e^bghtho^.rif 

semice,_i633T.STAFroaD.P^..V<A ■ be presently 


LANCE. 
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LANCE-KNIGHT. 


lances .. were brave fellows. x83t Scott Cast. Dang. U, A 
lance, in other words, a belted knight, commands this patty. 

b. Hist. A man-at-arms with his attendant 
archers, foot-soldiers, etc, Cf- F, lanct foimiic. 

z8x8 Hallam Mi(t. Ages (1872) I. 468 A lance in the 
technical language of those ages included the lighter cavalry 
attached to the man at arms, as well as himself. 1864 Kirk 
Chas. BoldW. iv. iii.413 The Mance' wassimply the feudal 
family— the baron, or knight, with his w’onied retinue of 
kinsmen and dependents. 

fS. A branch of a tree, a shoot. Ohs. 

. 13.. E. E. AlUt. P. A. 977 Lurked by launcez so lufiy 
leued. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush. S 138 Thou music get thy 
'graffes of the fayrest lanses, that thou canste fynde on the 
tree. 1669 Woblidge Syst. A gr/c. (.16B1) 132 Those [Graffs] 
you find to shoot up in one Lance, pinch off their tender tops. 

6. In technical uses: a. Carpentry, 'A pointed 
blade, usually employed to sever the grain on each 
side of tbeintendedpath of a chipping-bit or router’ 
^Knight Diet. Alech. 1875). 

b. Alii, {a) ‘ An iron rod which is fixed across 
the earthen mould of a shell, and which keeps 
it suspended in the air when it is cast’. {fP) ‘An 
"instrument which conveys the charge of a piece 
of ordnance and forces it home into the bore* 
(James il/f/zV. 1802), 

c. Pyroteclmy. (See quots.) [F. lance a fen."] 

1878 Kentish Pyroiechn. Treas. 112 Lances. These are 

little cases charged with white or coloured .star composition. 
1879 W. H. Brown’e Pyrotcchny vii. 81 Lances are ..small, 
thm cases, containing compositions which burn with a white 
or coloured flame. 

7 . attrib. and Comb. : a. simple attributive, as 
lance-blade, •bucket, -butt, -game, •head, •rest, 
•shaft,, -throw, -thrust', b. objective, as lance- 
breaking', C. instrumental, as lance-pierced, -wont 
adjs. ; d. similative, as lance-acuminated, -leaved, 
-like, -shaped adjs, 

1800 Asiatic Aim. Reg., il/irc. Tracis 271/1 Ovate, *lance- 
acuminated, entire towards the base. 1840 Stovel Canne's 
Necess. Inirod. 9 Truths in his hand were like *Iance-blades 
in a cupping instrument, they entered the whole length of 
their steel. 18*9 Scott Ifo. of Aspen i. i, Neither hunting, 
nor feasting, nor *lance-breaking for me 1 ^ 1876 Jas. Grant 
One 0/ the ' 600 ' i. 5 Captains of troops will report to Lieu- 
tenant .. on the state of the saddlery, holsters, and *Iance- 
buckets. 1865 Kingsley Hereto, i. (1877) 36 \yhen he came 
to the abbey-gate, he smote thereon with his *Iance-butt, 
180X Strutt ^ Past.m.i. 108 The Just or *lance- 
came, .differed materially from the tournament, 1851 D. 
Wilson Preh, Ann. (1863) I, vi, 273 The arrow and *lance 
heads, constructed from the amorphous masses of native 
flint. x8tx A, T. Thomson Loud. Disp. (i8t8) 609 Take of 
*lance-leavcd cinchona bark bruised, an ounce, XS79 J* 
Jones Preserv, Bodie SoxtU l. xl. 87 Biasing Starres . . 
as berdelike, ■"launcclike, swordlike [etc.]. x 863 Lynch 
Rivulet cLxm. ii. The lance-like rain, the^ darting^ hail. 
1897 Dublin Rev. Apr. 37s The *lance*pierced side of 
Christ 1855 OciLViE, Suppk, * Lance-rest. 1869 Boutelc 
Arms <5r. Arm, x. 206 .At tfai.s period [CJ450-X500J a lance- 
lesl was fixed to the upper part of the breast-plate on the 
right side. i 858 G. Stephens Runic Mon. 1. 314 It is not. . 
likely that all the long and round and straight poles found in 
the Dani'ih Mosses, .have always been *Lance-5hafts. 1776 
J. Lee Inirod. Bot. Explan. Terms 389 Lauccolatx, *lance- 
shaped. 1854 T. Moore Bril. Ferns 26 The leafy part of the 
frond is lance-shaped. 1856 Kane Wrc/. E.xpl. II. xxviii. 282 
On two occasions we came upon the walrus sleeping, — once 
within actual ^lance-thrust. 184* Faber St^'rian Lake 269 
Like bruised embossing on a *lance.worn shield. 

8. Special comb.; lance-corporal [after Lakce- 
pesape] (seequot.iSo2); fiance-egged Bot.^ 
lance-ovate', lance-famed <z., famed for prowess 
with the lance; lance-fish « Laukce ; lance-head 
^ lance-snake ', lance-knife, ? = Lancet ; lance- 
linear a. Bot., narrowly lanceolate, almost linear ; 
lance-man, f {ct) a highwayman ; (^) a warrior 
■armed with a lance; lance-oblong a. Bot., nar- 
rowly oblong ; lance-oval a. Bot., narrowly oval ; 
lance-ovate tz. « prec, ; lance-sergeant [on 
analogy of lance-corporal], a corporal acting as 
sergeant; lance-snake, a venomous snake of the 
American genus Bothrops{pT Craspedocephalus'), esp. 
B. lanceolatus, of the W. Indies ; = Fer-i>e-lance 2. 

2786 Grose Milit. A ndq. I.311 The lancepcsata, anspesade, 
or as the present term is, *lance corporal. x8o* C, James 
Milit. Diet. s.v. Corporal, l.ance-CorporaI, one who acts as 
corporal, receiving pay as a private. 2844 Regnl. 4- Ord. 
Army 133 Corporals may be appointed to act as Lance- 
Serjeants, and the most approved Private Soldiers as Lance- 
Corporals. 2787 Fam. Plants I. 242 Divisions of the Border 
•lance-cgg’d. 17x8 Pope Iliad xiiL 278 i*he *Lance-fam'd 
'[{oupKAi/Tot] Idomenof Crete. x859-6a Sir J. Richardson, 
etc. Museum'Nat. Hist. (x868)ll. 40/2 Amongst the former, 
or spine-tailed species [of Crotalidjcl, are the ’Lance-heads 
{Craspedocelhalina) of the New World. Ibid. 41/1 The 
Lance-head is the^ most abundant of all serpents in the 
islands of Martinique and St. Lucia. 2610 Markham 
Plaslerp. ii. cxi. 2^6 Othens take a sharpe ’latince-knife, 
and [etc.]. 2787 Fam. Plants I. 30 Petals. .*lance-Hnear. 
2589 Rider Eng.-Lai. Diet., A ’Launce man, hastiger. 
2592 Greene Conuy Catching \\. The Priggar is he 
that steales the horse. . . The Priggar if he be a Launce 
man, that is, one that is already horst, then [etc.], 2598 
Florio, I.anciatore . . a lance-man, a pike-man. 2808 Pike 
Sources Missies, m. App. (18x0) ti Thelancemenarealv.’aj-s 
mounted. 1787 Fam. Plants I. 285 Germ ’lance-oblong, 
compress’d, a 1794 Sir W. Josrs in Asiatic Res. (1795) 
IV. 267 Lc.nves opposite, ’lance-oval, pointed^ at both ends. 
2889 in Lancet 57 Apr. I. S66/2 The cocci, as found in 
-the blood of an inoculated animal, arc, as a rule, osul or 


lance-oval in form. 1799 Asiatic Res. VI. 349 Leaflets., 
’lance-ovate, entire, smooth, 18x5 Wellington m Gurw. 
Desp. (1838) XII. 617, I now beg leave to recommend to 
•you *I^nce Sergeant Graham of the Coldstream regiment 
of Guards. x88o CasseWs Plat, Hist. IV. 319 The last 
group of the American Pit Vipers is that of the *l^nce 
Snakes. One of these is the Yellow Viper, of Martinique, 
called Fcr-de-lance there. 

t Iiance, Ohs, In 4(5) launce, lanss. 
[f. Lance v.] 

1 . A leap, bound, dash# (Cf. Launch sh.) 

1375 Barbour Bruce x. 414 And he that was in iuperdy 
Tiil de, a lanss [A/.?. E. launce] till him he maid. 

2 . A cut, incision, slit. 

1669 WORLIDGE Syst Agric. vii. § io(i68x) 132 It [Pinching] 
gives not that wound to Trees that Incisions or Lances 
usually do. . . Giving the ^nce close behind a Bud, a thing 
to be especially observed in Pruning. Ibid. 233 When you 
cut any Pithy Tree.. make j’our Lance under, or on one side. 

Iiance (lcins)i Zt, Forms: 4-8 launce, 4 Sc. 
launss, 4-6 chiefly' Sc, lans(s, 5 lawnce, 5-6 
launse, 4- lance, [a. OF. lancter (F. lancer) 

L. lanccdre, f. iancea Lance sbA ; the ONF. form 
Tanchier was adopted as Launch v. In branch II 
f Lance 

I. L trans. To fling, hurl, launch, throw (a 
dart, also fire, lightning, smoke) ; to shoot out (the 
tongue); to put forth [blossoms). A\sovt\i\\ forth ^ 
out, up. Now (chiefly 

23. . Guy IParzo. (A.) 2394 To him f>ai launced boJ>e spere 

and swefd. 1393 Langu A Pt C. xtx. 10 The tree hihle 
trewe-loue. .launcebvpblossemcs. irx394 P. PI. Crede 551 pei 
[friars], .launcep hei;e her hemmes wip babelyng in streies. 
c 233* Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 949 To lance, lancer. 
2598 Barret Theor, IParres iii. i. 32 A lauelin .. they did 
lance or dart at the enemxe. 1663 SirG. Mackenzie Reiig. 
Stoic ill. (2685) 28 As beams are lanced out from the body 
of the Sun. x’jm Loud. Gaz. No. 4653/1 A spread Eagle, 
representi^ his Majesty's Arms, lanced a Rocket. *795“7 
Southey Juvenile fy Minor Poems Poet. Wks. II. eio The 
lightning is lanced at our sires. xBox — Thalnba v. xi. 
The adder in her haunts disturbed lanced at the intruding 
staff her arrowy tongue. 18*7 I. Taylor Transm. Auc, 
Bks. xvii. 279 He affirms [Xerxes] to have lanced darts at 
the sun. 1834 M. Scott d/rV^^ (*859) 488 Rolling 

in smoaky wreaths and lancing out ragged shreds from 
their lower edges. 1898 M. P. Shiel Vello^v Danger 236 
The torpedo-boat lances one of her horrid needles of steel. 

b. with immaterial obj., e.g, a look; falso 
with foYih, 

13.. E. E. Aim. P. C. 350 Lo! my lore is in pe loke, 
lance hit perinne. 2635 Person Varieties i. 15 The Stars, 
and these celesttall bodies., doe lance forth their power 
upon the Earth also. 275* Carte Mist. Eng. III. 9 The 
pope was to lance his censures against the common enemy. 
276s H. Walpole Otranto iv, (2798) 76 Here I lance her 
anathema at thy head. 183* Examiner 436/1 He lances 
one of his droll looks. 285s M. Arnold The V'oice 3 As the 
kindling glances ..Which the bright moon lances From her 
tranquil sphere. 1898 M. A Shiel Yellow Danger 157 
Suddenly he lanced a horrid shriek. 

tc. rcjl. To hurl oneself, to spring, shoot. Obs. 
CIS30 Lo. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (18x4) 183 He 
launced hymselfe [from the ship] & lepte into the myddes of 
the prease wyth his good swerfe in his hande. 1658 R, 
White tr. Digby's Powd.Symp. (1660) 20 The light, .lancing 
herself by a marvellous celerity on all sides by slreight lines. 
2 . int. for refl. To bound, spring, move quickly, 
rush. Alsowith^rM, <?///. Const. Obs. dial, 
c 2330 R. Brunne Citron. (18x0) 94 With a herde J>ei mette, 
a herte ^rof gan lance. 2375 Barbour Bruce ni. 122 He., 
strak with spurs the stede in hy, And he lansyt furth 
delyvirly. <’1470 Gola^os fy Gaw. pox He lansit out our 
ane land, and drew noght ane lyte, c 2470 He.nryson hlor. 
Fab. V. {,Parl, Beasts) vii, Anc vnicorne come lansand ouer 
ane law. 2481 Caxton God/rey xliii. 82 The conestables. . 
launced on this partye of thoost whiche was not yet passed. 
*S'3L>0UGLASy&'«eM IX. ix. 74Turnu%lanssand lychlly our 
the landis. 2530 Lvndesay Test. PaPyngo 5®, that now 
bene lansyng vpe the ledder, Tak tent in tyme. 2840 Evi- 
dence Hull Docks Comm. 74 When there is no wind, we 
lance along with poles. . 2883 Havipslu Gloss., Lance, to 
leap, bound ; the deer are said * lo lance over the turf*. 

t b. transf. and^^. Of leaves, fire ; To spring, 
spring forth, shoot up. Of pain : To shoot. Ohs. 

23. . Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 526 leuez lancen fro he lynde, & 
ly^ten on grounde. 23.. E. E, A Hit P. B. 966 As 
lance leuez of boke |7at lepes in twynne. 1393 Lancl. 
P. PI. C. xiii. 185 Ofgrcyn ded in erthe Atie laste iaunceth 
vp wber-by we lyuen alle. <12400 Pistill 0/ Susan 109 pe 
Lilye, pe louachc, launsyng wip leue. c 1470 Henry Wallace 
viJ. 429 The lemand low sone lanssyt apon hycht, 2756 
Mounsey in Phil. Tratts, L. 21 The p.'xin on the stomach re- 
turned, which lanced to the left side, with darlings inwardly, 

+ 3 . trails. To launch (a boat), 
c 1525 Cocke LcrelTsB. 12 Some y* longe bote dyde launce, 
some mende y* corse, 

b. intr. To launch forth, push out. 

1526 PUgr. Pei/. (W. de W, 1531) 241 b, Now hath y* 
patriarke Noe all his chyidren . . in his shyp, & is launced 
fiom the lande. 2582 Stuoley tr. SenectCs Agamem. i. 
Chorus 61 Nor launcing to the depe where bottom none is 
found. IMS Mavnarde Drake's Vay. (Haiti. Soc.) 7 Had 
wee lanced under the forte at our first cominge to anchor, 
we had fete.]. 

'V 4 . To throw out (a tale, words, etc.) ; to utter. 

13.. Gatv. pc Gr. Knt 2222 .\! laxande jtc lady lanced po 
bourdez. Ibid. 2124 pat I schal lelly vow layne, & lance 
neuer talc. 

+ 5 . intr. To make a dash or stroke with a pen. 
2588 J. JI ELLIS Brie/e Instruct. Eiij, When yce haue 
thus entCTed it into Joumall, then presently after in the 
memonalU.yee shall launce or make a stroke. 


H, 6. To pierce with or as with a lance or a 
lancet ; to cut, gash, sUt, Also, to slit open ; to 
open. Obs. exc. poet. 

23.. E. E. Allit P. B. 2428 [He] comaundes hym cofly 
cofercs to lance, c 2440 Promp. Parv. 290 Lawncyn [z'.r. 
lawnchyn], or stynge wythe a spere, or blode yryne. 
lanceo. 2586 Marlowe ist Pt Tamburl. ii, We will 
lift our swords, And . . lance his greedy thirsting throat. 
26x5 G. Sandys Trav. 12 In the Summer jhey lanced 
the fine with a stone. . 2638 Penit. Couf. vii. (1657) 155 
Baals Priests, lancing themselves to procure audience. 
2678 Bunyan Pilgr. I. 167 Then they Lanced his flesh 
with Knives. 2723 Tickell Guardian No. 125 f 9 Bold 
Nimrod first .. lanc’d the bristling boar. 2728 ^foRCAN 
Algiers II. iii. 253 They lanced the Ravisher, and every 
one of the Turks. 2783 Phil. Trans, LXXIII. 241 On the 
brain being lanced, the.. whale died immediately. 

Jig. 1404 FABVANC/irtm.vn. 431 Many with great honours 
I dyd whylom auaunce. That nowe with dy.shonourc doon 
me stynge and launce. xBzS Blaclnv. Mag. XXIV. 716 The 
jagged lightning lanced the forest-gulfs with its swift and 
perilous beauty. 

b. intr. To pierce. 

a 2400 Leg, Rood (2871) 242 pc swerd of loue porw hire 
gan launce. 

c. trans. To wound or kill with a lance. 

1898 Westm. Gaz. 6 Apr. 6/3 The troopers lancing and 
sabring, and the officers pistolling the Dervishes. 

7 . Stag. To make an incision in (the gums, a 
sore, a tumour) with a lancet ; to cut open. Occas. 
with a person as object. Also, to fetch out or let 
out by lancing. 

1474 Caxton Chessc 111. v. h jb, The surgyens.. ought not 
to be hasty lo launce and cutte aposthumes & scores. 2526 
Pilgr, Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 278 O blessed lorde, here in 
this lyfe, cutte me, burne me, launce me, that fynally thou 
mayst haue mercy on me. 257s Turberv. Faulconrie 
257 The way to cure it, is to give the humor a vent by 
launsing it. 2578 T. Wilcocksi Serm. Pawlcs 93 'I hrust 
diligently your sword of iustice in, to launce out all corrup- 
tion and bagage which is gathered in the bowels. 262$ 
Latham Falconry (1633) 232 You must haue care to launce 
it long wayes as the sinews do run. x6^ Trapp Comm. 
Job V. 28 He is both a Father and a physitian, hee lanceth 
us not unlesse need be. 27*2 De Foe Plague (1B84) 268 To 
lance and dress the .. Tumours. 2725 Pore Odyss. xiv. 87 
Of two [porkers] his cutlass lanced the spouting blood- 1878 
L. P. RIeredith Teeth 36 The dentist . .sees the immediate 
beneficial results of lanctng hot, congested gums, 

/tg. 2561 Daus tr, Bultingeron Apoc. (»S73) 38 We are 
many tymes launced and cut with the word of Godj lo our 
great profit and discipline. 2621 Quarles Esther xii. lab. 
When Haman then had Ianc]d his rip'ned griefe. In bloody 
tearmes, they thus appll'd reliefe.^ 2665 Boyle Occas. Re^, 
iti. vi, I'he Orator, .ts more soliicitous to tickle their Ears, 
than . . to launce their Consciences. 2^05 Hickerikcill 
Priesi-cr. 11. viii. 90 Some Inconventencles in Church-Govern- 
ment, are better palliated, then lanced to the bottom, 
b. absol. or inlr. To make an incision. 

1646 T. Hhi-h Horae Yac. 48 They doe better Launce into 
secret humours. 

Hence Lanced ppl. a, 

2607 Topsell Four-j. Beasts 516 To . . spread them vpon 
the aforesaid eaten or launced woundes. 


Lanced (lanst), a. [f. Lance sb."^ -b -ed 2 ] 
Having a lance or point ; pointed or shaped like 
a lance. 

2787 Fam. Plants I. 32 The leaflets lanced, 2825 Kirby & 
Sp. Entomol. I. 392 The bloodthirsty gnat has five [suckers], 
some acutely lanced at the extremity. 2894 Blackmore 
Perlycross 23 7'he delicate bells of sky-blue flax quiver- 
ing on lanced foliage. 

Lancegay (la-nS|g^). Obs. exc. Hist. Also 
4-8 launcegay(e, 5 lawncegay , 6 launcezagaye, 
launsgay, 7 erron. lance de gay. [a. OF. lance- 
gaye, f. (with contraction) lance, Lance sb."^ -b zagaye 
(see Zagaie, As3agai).] A kind of lance. 

[2383 ric/ 7 Rifi.ll, c.t3§ I Le Roidefendequedesoremes 
null homme chivache deinz le Roialme armez ., ovesque 
lancegay.] C2386 Chaucer SirThopas 41 In his hand a 
launcegay A long swerd by his side. 2390 Gower 1 1 1 . 
369 A firy lancegay. Which whilom through my hert he 
cast. 2467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 388 That no man go armed, 
to here launcegayes, Gleyves, Speres, and other wepyn. 
c 2500 Robin Hood (Ritson) 28 He bare a launsgay in his 
honde. 2592 Sir J, Smyth Instruct. Milit. 199, I would 
wish them lo have Launces commonly called Launceza- 
gayas of good, the, and stifle ash. 1605 Camden Rem. 
(1657) 209 To speak of lesser weapons, both defensive and 
offensive of our nation, as their granad, baselard, launce- 
Sic. would be endless. 1624 Raleigh Hist. World 
\\ lit. § I. 359 These carrying a kinde of Lance de gay, 
sharpe at both ends, which they held in the mlddest of 
the .staffe. 2799 Scott Sheph. Tale, A launcegay strong, 
full twelve ells long, By every warrior hung. 

attrib, 2436 Nottingham^ Rec. II. 158 Duorum garmcn- 
torum, unius clocher, et unius launcegaysshaft. 

La’uce-lmight. Hist, Forms ; see Lance 
sb, and Knight, Also 6 lance-kneyght, 9 
lance-knecht ; and see Lansquenet, [ad. G. 
lanzknecht (lanz = Lance sb.^), an etymologizing 
perversion oi landsknecht, f, lands, genitive of 
Land sb.-{- knecht servant. 


Originally the G. word denoted the mercenary foot-soldiers 
belonging to the imperial territory, in contradistinction to 
the Swiss ; but it was very early applied in a wider senfc; 
afterwards the etymological association with /<j«ce caused it 
to be restricted to men armed with a lance or similar weapon.] 

A mercenary foot-soldier, esp. one armed with 
a lance or pike. 

2530 Palsgr. 237/2 Lansknyght, lanceguenet. 2550 W. 
’LyunE.Cario/Ps Cron. 248ManyLaunceknyghtesofthe Gcr- 
xnajme nation sawe with their eyes that [etc.]. 255* Hulolt, 
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Men bearyng shyldes of siluer, called launce knyglites, 
argyraspidx. 1579 Djgges Straiiot, 120 The Lance 
Kneyghls also encamp always in the fielde very stronglye. 
1581 J. H addon's A ttstv. C)j/>r.463b, Although Aoy;^a»oj 

be nothing els then agreeke word,signifiyngalaunceknight. 
2598 B. JoNSON Ev. Man in Hum. 11. i, Well, now must 
I practise to get the true garbe of one of these Launce- 
knights. 1606 Bryskett Civ. Life The Lansknight 
and the Switzer vse also the fife at this day with the drum. 
1825 Scott Talism. vl, Give him a flagon of Rhenish to drink 
with his besmirched baaren-hauters and lance-kiiechts. 

atlrib. 2653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xxxv, Tripet would 
have traiterously cleft his head with his horsemans sword, 
or lanse-knight fauchion. 

iransf. Dick of Devon\\\\.\vi Bullen O. Z’/. II. 63 

The needle lance knights.. put so many hookes and eyes to 
every hose and dubblet. 

Sjaucelet (la*nslet). Also 6 lancelette, 
launcelet, -lot, 9 lancelot. [f. Lance + -let.] 
-t" 1 . A lancet. Ohs. 

1573 Baret Alv. L 77 A Lancelette or like instrument, 
scaiprum chh'urgicum.. 2589 Rider Eng.'Lat, Diet, s.\’. 
Launce^ A Launcelot to cut wounds, smilium. 2593 G. 
Harvey New Letter 12 Pierces Supererogation . . is lest 
beholding to the penknife : Nashes S. Fame hath somewhat 
more of the launcelet. 2656 Blount Glossogr.^ Launcelot^ 
or Lancelot, 

2 . Zool. A small fish-like animal; = Amphioxus. 
2836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes II. 468 The Lancelet, Am- 
phioxus lanceolatus. 2846 Carpenter Physiol, 382 The 
Amphioxus or Lancelot. 284^1-9 Todd Cycl, Anat. 1 V. 45*2/2 
In the. .lancelet the only vestige of a distinct hepatic organ 
is a large ccecum. 2859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. (1873)9) 
Members of the shark family would not tend to supplant the 
lancelet. 

t^jaucell. Ohs. Also 4 launsele. [a. OF. 
lancele, dim. of lance Lance shA] A herb {Plan- 
iago lanceolaid), 

a 2400 Med. MS, in Archxologia XXX. 356 Take jws of 
launsele 1 scye W* y* whyte of tweyne eyre. 2538 Turner 
Libellust Lancell, Planiago, 

+ Xia'ncely, a. Obs, In 6 launcely. [f. L.ance 
+ -LY 1 .] Proper to a lance ; lance-like. 
a 256$ Sidney Arcadia ii. (1622) 279 His Lances . . strong 
to giue a launcely blow indeede. 

t Xia*ucemeiit. Ohs, rare—^, [f. Lance v. 
-h -MENT. Cf. F. lancemeni,] I'he action of 
lancing or cutting; an incision. 

2658 Sir T. Mayerne ArchUna^. Anglo-Gall. xix. 15 You 
must make some Lancements or inlets (In the fo.vl] .. that 
your said spices may the better hold or fasten. 
tlia*nceat, and sh, Ohs, Also 5 lance- 
aunt, lawncent. [a. F. lanfant, pres, pple, of 
lancer LAiJCEv.] A. adj. That lances, adapted for 
lancing. B. sh, *= Lancet (if not a scribal error). 

C2400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov, Lordsh. 211 01 >€r Inslru* 
menlj perceaunl & lanceaunt. C2440 promp. Parv. 290 
Lawncent [v. r, lawnset], or blode yryne, lanceola. 262* 
Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d’Alf. 11. 242 It is now 
a great while agoe since I finger'd my fleame or lancent. 

lianceolar (la*ns/dlai), a, [f. L. lanceola 
(see next) + -ak.] = next. 

x8io Asiatic Res. XI. 165 Leaves broad, lanccolar, sub- 
sessile on their sheath. 

3 janceolate (lamsfiyUt), a. Chiefly in scientific 
use. [ad. L, lanceolatus, f. lanceola small lance ; in 
med.L. lancet, dim. of lancea Lance jd.l] Resem- 
bling a spear-head in shape; ^aTro^y and tapering 
to each end. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. in. v. (2763) 276 Lanceolate, 
Spear-shaped ; when the Figure is oblong, narrowing 
gradually at each End towards the Extremity. 2794 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxii. 313 Toadflax has linear leaves 
inclining to lanceolate. 2845 Lindley Sch, Bot. iv. (1858) 
26 IFood Anemone. .. Leaflets lanceolate, lobed, and cut. 
2852-6 Woodward Mollusca 69 Loligo vulgaris : . . Pen 
lanceolate, with the shaft produced in front. 2869 Gillmoke 
tr. Figuiers Reptiles Birdsiu^SThc broad, flat, and lanceo- 
late form of head is exemplified in certain Tree Snakes. 

^ b. Used for * lancet-shaped 
^ 2883 Century Mag. Apr. 821/1 The long, .shapeless splits 
in the walls became the delicate lanceolate windows. 

C. Comb., signifying * lanceolate and . . , ^ be- 

tween lanceolate and . . . as lanceolate-acnte, 
‘linear, -subulate adjs. ; also in quasi-Lat. form 
laucsolato-, as lanceolato-hastate, -subulate adjs. 

2806 Galpine Brit. Bot. 184 L[eaves] lanceolato-ha-state. 
2835 Loudon Encycl. Plants 897 .Sphagnum cuspidatum.. 
Leaves lanceolato-subulate lax. 2845 Lindley Sch. Dot. vi. 
(1858) 82 Leaves green, smooth, lanceolate-linear. 2847 W. E. 
Steele Field Bot. 73 Sep[als] lanceolate-acute. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 240 Sepals slender lanceolate-subulate. 

Hence Iia'&ceolately adv., in a lanceolate shape. 
Also ]Qanceola*tlon, the property of being lanceo- 
late (in recent Diets.). 

187a H. C. Wood Fresh-Water Algx 209 \Closterium\ 
Narrowly lanceolately-fusiform. 

Zianceolated (,la*ns/^Itfhted), a. [formed as 

Lanceolate + -ed.] = Lanceolate. 

175* Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. 78 The sharp-homed 
Phalscna . . with white lanceol.ated wings. 2753 Chambers 
Cycl. Sttpp. s.v. Leaf, Lanceolated Leaf. 27^ Pennant 
Zool. HI. 62 The tail is lanceolated and sharp at the end. 
278* Marshall in Phil. Tratts. LXXIII. 220 A delicate 
point or sting., which on a cursory view appears to be a 
simple lanceolated instrument. 28x2 Scott Pirate xxv, 
The votary dropped his offering . . through the mullions of 
a lanceolated window. 

Iiancepesade, lanceprisado (lans,peza*d, 
laTiS}pri2a*dr>). Jfist, Forms; a, 6 lancepezzado, 
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7 lance-, lan 3 (e)pesade, -ado, lanspaaata, 8 
lancepesata, lanspessade. - Ci. Anspessade. 

7 lancepers-, -pres-, -pres-, -pris, -prizade, 
-ado, Ians-, launcepres-, -prisade, -ado, 9 lance- 
prisade. [a. F, lancepessade (now ampessade) 
* lancepesado, the meanest officer in a foot-com- 
pany ' (Cotgr.), ad. It. lancia spezzata, lit. * broken 
lance* {spezzai'e to break in pieces, ‘dispiece’, 
f. s- = dis- -f pezza piece). For the quasi-Sp. 
ending of some forms see -ado ; the forms with r 
are due to association with Sp./ma grip, clutch. 

The It. word is recorded only in the senses *one of a 
prince's bodyguard’ and (in //.) ‘soldiers of a superior class 
not included in ^the ordinarj' companies'; FJorio (s.v. 

renders it * a demi-lance, light horseman *; Italian 
etymologists suggest that the primary sense was * one wliose 
lance has often been shivered in warfare, one who has seen 
much service ’ (Tommaseo s.v. Spezzatdi. The peculiar Fr. 
and^Eng.sense (sslance-corporal) can be accounted for only 
conjeciurally, but it may have arLen from the practice of 
appointing specially experienced privates, in emergencies, 
to act as officers of the lowest rank.] 

a. (See quot. 1578-) b. A non-commissioned 
officer of the lowest grade; a lance-corporal, 

2578 Fenton Guicciard. 11. 104 Ibe Marquis .. being 
followed with a valiant companye ofyoungc gentlemen and 
Lancepezzades (these are braue and proued souldiers inter- 
leyned aboue the ordinary companies). 2605 Tryall Chev. 
ni. i. in Bullen O. PI. 111 . 303 The tother Launcepresado. 
[.Applied derisively by a soldier to an officer of high rank.] 
2622 Chapman May DayVlssy^i 1873 11 . 390 Serjeant Piemeat, 
Corporall Conny, Lanceprizado llarke. 26x7 Middleton & 
Rowley FairQuarret iv. iv, I will learne to roare, and still 
maintain the name of captaine over these Launcepresadoes. 
2625 Markham Soldier s Accid. 7 The Lanspresado. .in the 
Corporalls absence, as vpon a guard or other\vise, doth all 
the Corporalls duties. 2708 Lend. Gnz. No. 4420/7, 10 Ser- 
jeants, 10^ Corporals, 10 Lanspessades. 2758 J. Watson 
Milit. Diet, (ed. 5) Lancepesade, an inferior Officer, sub- 
ordinate to the Corporal, to assist him in his Duty, and 
supply his Place in his Absence. 2826 Scott Woodst, 
xxxiv, Thou, Zerubbabei Robins, I know wilt be their 
lance-prisade. 

C. transf. 

a 2605 PoLWART Flytingw, Montgomerie 795 Beld bisset I 
marmissed I lansprezed to the lowncs ! 2622 Massinger 
Virg. Mari. It. i. This Bacchus, who is. .lanceprezade to red 
noses, a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crrtv, Lanspresado, he 
that comes into Company with but Two pence in hts 
Pocket. 

^ In the Italian sense (see above) with corrupt 
It, form. 

1687 Loud. Caz. No. 2250/3 His Eminencies own Equipage 
consisted of. .22 Rages, as many X.anspasatas or Gentlemen, 
walking on foot by him, 22 more on Horse-back [etc.]. 

Iiancequenet, obs. variant of L.^nsquenet. 

+ La*ncer^. Ohs, Forms : 5 lanceour, 6-7 
launcor, 7 lancer, [ad, OF. lanceor, lanceur, 
f. lancer to lance, throw, or f. Lance v. + -erI.] 
One who, or that which lances, in senses of the vb. 

1, One who lances or throws (a dart). 

242a tr, Secreta Secret., Priv. Prtv. 223 Archeris, abblaslres, 
and Lanceouris of Dartes brandynge. 

2, = Lancet, 

1537 Matthew's Bible, x Kings xviii. 28 They . . cut them 
selues as their mnner was with knyues and launcers [z6ix 
[ancersj, 2587 Mascall Gov. Caiiie (2627) 277 Raze him 
with a crooked launcer, from the heeie to the toe. 2622 
Florio, Lanciatore, a launcer. 16x4 T. White Martyrd. 
St. George C b, The Pincers, Lancers, Hunger, Thirst did 
tyre His holy bodic. a 1625 Boys Wks. (1629-30) 39 They 
see him whetting his lancer to cut the throat of the disease. 
2688 R. Holme A synoury iii. 324/2 Another [Farriers Instru- 
ment] with a sharp point, called a Lancer. 

!La*llcer ^ Ua ns^j). Forms ; 6 lancere, 6-7 
launcisr, 6-8 lancier, 7 lanceer(©, launceer, 
launcer, 7- lancer, [a, or ad. F, lancier, f. lance 
Lance jAI Cf. late L. lanccdrius or lancidrius.'\ 

1. A (cavalry) soldier armed with a lance ; now 
only, a soldier belonging to one of certain regi- 
ments officially called Lancers. 

In the British army there arc now six regiments of 
Lancers, the 5th, ptb, 22th, 16th, 17th, and 2xst. They are 
armed with carbine (formerly sword) and pistol as well as 
lance. 

2590 MarlovVe 2nd Pi, Tarnburl. i. ii. F 5 b, Backt by 
stout Lanceres of Germany. 1612 Speed Hist. Gt, Brit. 
jx, xiii. § 107. 740 In his Company were, .not aboue fifteene 
Izinciers. x6n Florio, AuwcrVrv, a launcier. 1648 Lane. 
Tracts (Chetham Soc.) 263 Collonal Thornhaugh . . was 
slaine, being ran into the body, and thigh, and head, by the 
enemies Launcers. 2712 Perquisite Monger 24 Invested 
with the Command of a Regiment of Horse and a Troop of 
Landers. 2833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry i, 239 The lancer is 
to have his lance near the right foot. 2879 CasselPs 'J'echn. 
Educ. III. 362 The lancer has sword and pistol besides his 
lance. 

transf a 2657 Lovelace Poems (1864) 177 The heron 
mounted doth appear On his own Peg'sus a lanceer. 

2 . pU The Dame of a species of quadrille. Also 
the music proper to this dance. 

xBSzAthenxum 25 Jan. iiiThe* Lancers now so fashion- 
able, was introduced by Laborde in 2836. x868 B. Harte 
Arctic fTr/V«,Tnp it all yz merry dancers In the airiest of 
lancers. 2870 H. Smart Race for Wife i, As she whirls by 
in the Valse, or glides in front of them in the Lancers. 

3 . atirib. and Comb., as lancer»braiding, -cap, 
-regiment ; also lancer-Hke adj. 

2897 Daily News 26 Mar. 6/4 Bolero white cloth is 
arranged under the •lancer braiding. 2844 W. H. Max- 
well sports 4* Adv. Seoil.uL (2835) 45 The *]ancer cap and ] 


green habit of the Honourable Juliana Beningfield ! 2892 
L. Reeves Homeward Bound 248 Making .. quadrille and 
•lancer-like figures with sudden turns on the toes. 2868 
Regul. ^ Ord. A ruty ? 2x46 In a *lancer Regiment, the Men 
who collected the lances, are to be marched to the baggage 
waggons. 

Iiancet (lamset). Forms: 5 Ian-, lawncettej 
lawnset, 6 launcette, 6-8 lanncet, 6— lancet, 
[ad. OF. F. lancelte, dim. of lance Lance j^.l Cf. 
It. lancelta,'] 

tl. a. ?A small lance, a dart. b. In whale- 
fishery=LANCE 5^.1 2. Obs. 

C2420 Siege Rouen in Arckxologia XXL 52 And also 
lawnsetys were leyde on hey, For to schete both ferre an 
ney. 2752 Bond in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 430 Which the 
fishers observing, row up and dispatch the whale with long 
lancets. 

2 . A surgical instrument of various forms usually 
with two edges and a point like a lance, used for 
bleeding, opening abscesses, etc. 

C2440 [see Lancent]. 2474 Caxton Chesse 86 He dyd his 
vysage to be kutte w-j-th a knyf and lancettis endlong and 
overthwart. 2530 Palscr. 237/1 Lancet, an instrument, 
lancette. 2543 1'raheron Vigo's Chiriirg. (i586>64 Cut the 
Scrophule . . with a sharpe instrument, as with a launcet. 
2622 Woodall Mate Wks. (1653) 18 Without question 
each Surgeons Mate knoweth a Launcet as well as myself. 
2665 Boyle Ocens. Rejl. n. iv, And calls for a Lancet, rather 
than a Julep. 2775 Sheridan St. Pair. Day 1. i, Such an arm 
for a bandage, veins that seemed to invite the Lancet. 2837 
W. Irving Capt. Bonneville 111 . 246 When they underwent 
the operation of the lancet, the doctor’s wife and another lady 
weie present. 2856 T>Kvm Surgeon's Fade mecs/m 631 The 
operator, .pushes the lancet obliquely into the vein, 
b. iLnt. (Ses quot.) 

2826 Kirby S: Sp. Entomol. III. 362 .Srai/z/Ax (the Lancets), 
a pair of instruments, usually niore slender than theCullelli, 
which probably enter the veins or sap-vessels, and together 
with them form a tube for suction. 

3 . Short for lancet-arch, ‘light, -window. 

1848 B. Webb Continent. Ecclesiol, 45 Two stages of tall 
Pointed arches, and a huge lancet within each. 2864 Tenny- 
son Aylmer's F. 622 Greenish glimmerings through the 
lancets. 2870 Sir G. Scott Led. Archil. 1 . 296 Some 
gable-end with its lofty lancets s.Sows the noble scale of the 
ancient church. 

4 . attn'b. and Comb., as lancet-edge, '\-ichthyo- 
doni) lancet-shaped adj. ; lancet-fish, ihe doctor- 
fish {Acanthurtts) \ f lancet-loupe, a loophole 
for throwing darts (cf, la). 

:87s Carpentiyff ydn. 52 A side fillster.. having a second 
point or *Iancet edge to cut the fibres across as the work 
proceeds. 2840 Mudie Cuvier's Anim, Kingd. (2849)303 
Acanthums, •Lancet-fishes, have, .a strong spine on each 
side of the tail, as sharp as a lancet, with which they inflict 
severe wounds. 2708 J'hil. Trans, XXVI. 78 The *Lancet 
or Mucronaied Jehthyodont. 2562 Fhaer jEneid ix. Cej, 
'i’he Troyans, .through their *launcet loupes their whirling 
darts do thick beslowe. 2899 Cagney tr. yaksch's Clin. 
Diagn. vI. (ed. 4) 232 Certain •lancet-shaped bodies. 

b. Arch,, as lancet arch, one with an acutely- 
pointed head resembling the blade of a lancet ; 
lancet window, a high and narrow window ter- 
minating in a lancet arch ; similarly, lancet Gothic, 
lancet light, lancet style. 

28*3 P. Nicholson Build, 587 *Lancet-a_rch. 1848 
Rickman ^;-c//rV. 50 Lancet arches. .have a radius longer 
than the breadth of the arch. 2836 Gcntl.^ Mag. Feb. 164/2 
A chapel .. The style is the *]ancet Gothic. 1874 Parker 
Coth.Atxhit. I. iv. 131 In the transept of Salisbury Cathedral 
. . is a good example of a window of four *lancel-Iights. 2849 
Freeman Wre/vxV. 352 The details lose the great distinctness 
of the *Lancet style. 2782 J. Kiddington (1783) 17 

^louldings of *lancel windows. x866 G. Macdonald Ann. 

Q. Neigkb. ii. (1878) eo The dusky light that came through 
a small lancet window. 

Hence Xianceteex, one who uses a lancet; a 
surgeon. Lanco'ted a., (of a Mindow) having a 
lancet arch ; (of a church) having lancet-windows. 

1824 Examiner 8/2 A person named Mort-r, a lanceteer, 
residing in the same place. 2855 Whewell in Mrs S. 
Douglas Life (1881) 562 Where, rich-glowing, the light 
streams through the lanceted window, 2E64 Crowdv Ck, 
Choirmaster 27 A little lancetled church. 

3 jSiiicewood (lamsjwud). [f. Lance sb?- -h 
Wood j^.] a. A tough elastic wood imported 
chiefly from the\YestIndies,usedforcarriage-shafts, 
fishing-rods, cabinet-work, etc. Also, a fishing-rod 
made of this wood. b. A tree yielding this wood ; 
the best kno^vn are Duguciia quitarensis from Cuba 
and Guiana and Oxandra virgata from Jamaica.^ 

‘The name in Australia is given XoBackhousia myrtifolia 
and in New Zealand XoPanaxcrassifolium 'Q>\.QXi\sAiistiat 
Eng. 2808). . 

2^7 Dampier Voy. I. 128 The Lancewood grows strait 
like our j'oung Ashes; it is very hard, tough and hca^j. 
2756 P. Browne famaica 277 The aculeated Lyctum or 
Lance-wood. This shrub is common in most parts of the 
island. 1858 O. W. Holmes Aui. Bre^f. mi\ =« «« 
sent for lancewood to make the thills. 2879 Cassell s f • 
Educ. IV. 260/2 aiie very best ph..i3 Er«dy >nferior to 
lance-wood both in strength and ^elasticity. 

(U.S.) XXVI. 376/x We put the little lancewoods tOi,etner 
and started out. , , 

Xjaneb, obs, form of Launch sb. and v. 
tEancliara. Obs. Also 7 lanohare, 9 
Lantcha. [a. Pg. lamhara, ad. MaUyMrts/iaran 
(Kinkert), f. /aiicAar quick, nimble.] °f 

small vesL:l often mentioned m the 
histories of the i6th and irth cenluncs (Yule). 
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LAND. 


1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav, ix. 27 These things being 
laden aboard a Lancbara with oars. Ibid. vii. 18 Five Lan- 
cbares. 

Lancliet : see Laijdshabd. 

+ Lanci'ferotlS, a. Obs.rarc~^. [f. med.L. 
lancifer (f. lanc-ea lance + bearing) +-ODS.] 

Bearing a lance. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1676 In Coles. 

Xiancifortu (la’nsifpjm), a. [f. Lance sb. + 
-(i)FORsr.] Lance or lancet-shaped. 

i8ss in Mavne Expos. Lex. x86x Sat. Rev. 27 July 102 
These humble buildings have sometimes no east window at 
all : at other times only a single narrow lanciforra light. 

^ancinate (la*nsinF‘t), v, rare. [f. L. lancu 
ndi’f ppl. stem of lanciiidre to rend, tear to pieces 
(rendered ‘ to strike, thrust through ' in Cooper 
Thesattrits 1565).] trans. To pierce, tear. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 91 Blacke hehmettal . . to 
cxcoriat and lancinate a deull. 1623 Cocker am, Lancitmte^ 
to thrust through. 1876 Overmatched I. vii. 117 How had 
she lancinated the wound, already, as she could see, quick 
and bleeding 5 

lancinating (lamsin^tiQ), ppl a. [f. prec, 
+ -ING-.] Chiefly of pain : Acute, darting, piercing. 

1762 R. Guv Pract. Obs. Cancers 77 She complained of 
frequent lancinating Pains. 1804 Aberncthy Surg. Obs. 
39 The pain is lancinating. 2813 J. Thomson Lect. Inflam. 
473 A burning and lancinating sensation, i86x F. H. 
Ramadge Curahii. Consumption 71 Lancinating pains 
shooting in the direction of the ear. 

pig. 1814 Sporting Mag. XLIV. 147 He inflicts, without 
mercy, the most ingenious, home-directed and most lancinat- 
ing cuts. 1894 Westm. Gas. 12 Feb. 3/2 Simplicity in re- 
counting his own exploits excuses lancinating cnticisms 
about other people. 

Xiancinatiou (lansin^ Jsn). [as if ad, L. */an* 
cindtidn’cvi^ n. of action f. lanciiidre to Lancin- 
ATE.] The action of lancinating ; cutting, lancing. 

1630 Donne Serm, xiu. 133 Every Sin is an Incision of the 
Soule, a I^ncination, a Phlebotomy, a 1670 Hacket Cent. 
Serm. 241 He took upon him to cure us.. by cutting and 
lancination. 

b. iransf. A cutting intOt an indentation. 

1650 Fuller Pisgah u. v. xii. 164 Undoubtedly Judah 
bis portion made many incisures and lancinations into the 
Tribe of Simeon, hindering the entireness thereof, 

c. Piercing pain ; acute agony. 

1649 Jer, Taylor Gt. Exem/. uExhortation § 15 With what 
affections and lancinations of spirit, with what effusions of 
love, Jesus prayed. 1669 Addr. Hopeful Young Gentry 62 
(Love] breaks in upon you withal the noise, tumult and 
lancination of distracted passions. 

Xianciug (la*nsig), ztbl sb, [f. Lance v. + -ing t.] 
L The action of the vb. Lance in various senses : 
e.g. ta. Launching (of boats), fb. Piercing, 
pricking, c. Cutting with a lancet, 

1470-85 Malory Arthur xxi. ii, Thenne there was laun* 
cynge of grete botes and smaL Davies Immort. Soul 
II. vii. (17x4) 28 The cruel Lancing of the knotty Gout. 
163B Baker tr. BalzaPs Lett, (vot 11) 202 You miice with 
it [syllogisme] a wholesome and delightful lancing, ^ 164s 
Milton Tetrach. Introd.,Wks. 1851 Iv. i4oTheIauncingof 
that old apostemaied error. 1655 Wood Life 17 Dec., Which 
caused a swelling in his cheek, .and that a bncing thereof, 
which made him unfit to appeare in public. 1677 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles lit. 105 God forbids his people this funeral rite 
of cutting and lancing because abused to Demon-idolatrie. 

atirib. 1530 Palsgr. 604/2, 1 launce a sore, as a cyrurgien 
dolhe trith a launsyng >Ton. 1859 Sala Gas-light ^ I), s. 
119 He has curiously a dominant passion for leaping, darting 
the lancing pole . .and other feats of strength and agility. 

2 . Acting as a lancer. 

1838-9 Thackeray Major Gahagan iii, A ball . . put a stop 
to his lancing. 

(la*nsig), ppl. a. [f. Lance v. + 
-ING 2.] T’hat lances : a. Darting forward ; Jig. 
? bold, dashing, b. Of a ship : Launching, put- 
ting fortlu C. Cutting, piercing. 

1573 L. Lloid Pilgr.Prituestx^^S) fib, Hercules. .hearde 
the offers of these two launcing Ladies. 1635 Person 
Varieties i. 12 The Comets and these lancing Dragons, 
and falling Stars, &c... we visibly see. 1647 Stanley Preti's 
Oronta (1650) 5 Along the shore the wretched mothers stray 
. .TTie kincing ships beholding from on high. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, iii. 695 When the launcing knife requires his 
hands. 1756 Mounsev in Phil. Trans. I. 20 But the scene 
soon began again with lancing pain in the left eye. 

Laud (Ircnd), Forms: i-land; also 1,3-5 
7 lond, 4-6 londe, 4-7 lande, (3 loande, 4 loond, 
iont, 5 lonnde, lannde, 8-9 Se. Ian, Ian*). [Com. 
Tcut. ; OE. land^ Ipnd str. neut. =5= OFris. land, lend, 
OS. (Du., LG.) land, OHG. lant (MHG. lant, 
land-, mod.G. land), ON. (S\v,, Da.) and Goth. 
Arm/:— OTeut. */ando^'', cogn. w. OCeltic *landd 
fern. (Irish land, lann enclosure, Welsh llan en- 
closure, church, Cornish Ian, Breton lann heath), 
whence the F. heath, moor. The pre-Teut. 
*londk- is not evidenced in the other Aryan langs., 
but an ablaut-v.iriant *lendh~ appears in OSl. l^dina 
heath, desert (Russian .iiua, .iHAinia'), and in MSw., 
mod.Sw. iinda waste or fallow land.] 

I, The simple word. 

1 . The solid portion of the earth’s surface, as 
opposed to sea, water. Cf. firm land (see Fikm a, 
S), Diiv LANB. i* Occas. classed as one of the 
* elements "s= Eaivth 14. Often in phr. to 
land, on land (cf. Aland), by land (in quot. 1S41 
transfl) \ also t*?/ l<^ttd = on land, ashore. 


Beenvulf 162^ Com ha to lande lidmanna helm swiSmod 
swymman. egoo tr. Baeda's Hist. 11, Hi. (1890) 104 Seo is 
monisra folca ceapstow of londe & of cumendra. c 1205 
Lay, 117 On Italise he com on lond. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 103 
It hiled aJ Sis werldes drof. And fier, and walkne, and 
water, and lond. C1300 Havelok 721 Fro londe woren he 
bote a mile. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. C. 322 ]>e barrez of vebe 
a bonk ful bigly me haldes, pat I may lachche no lont. 
c 1330 R. BruNne Chron. (i8to) 266 Nouper suld werri 
bi lond, no in water bi schip. c *386 Chaucer Man 
of Lavjs ProL 29 Ye seken lond and see for yowre 
wynnynges. cX4oo Maundev. <1839) *• ^ He may go by 
many Weyes, bothe on See and Londe. 2539 Taverner 
Erasm. Prov. (1552) 23 It is most pleasaunte rowynge nere 
the land, and walkynge nere the sea. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
III. ii. 7 To hunt out peril les.. By sea, by land, where so they 
may be mett. 2604 E. GIrimstone] D’Acostds Hist. Indies 
11. xi. 107 We feele greater heat at land then at sea. Ibid, 
iir. ii. 228 It b^ooves vs now to treateof the three elements, 
aire, water and land. 1610 Shaks. Temf, iL i. 122, 1 not 
doubt He came aliue to Land. 46^ Milton -P. L. xi. 337 
His Omnipresence fills Land, Sea, and Aire. 1675 tr. 
Machiavcllls Prince xii. (1883) 82 They began to enterprise 
at land. 2729 De Foe Crusoe \. vni, I fairly descry’d lind, 
whether an Island or a Continent, I could not^ tell. 2798 
Coleridge Ane. Mar. vii. xiii, And now, all in my own 
countree, I stood on the firm land ! 2842 Fr. A. Kemble 
Rcc. Later Life (1B82) II. 142 At the beginning of railroad 
travelling, persons who preferred posting on the high road 
were said to go by land. 1849-50 Alison Hist. Europe 
VIII. 628 All the great defeats of France at land have come 
from England. 1865 Kingsley Herevo. i. (1877) 44, I was 
never afraid . . to speak my mind to them, by sea or land, 

b. Nautical phrases. + To take land *. to come 
to land ; to land, go ashore. Land to : just within 
sight of land, when at sea. f To raise land : to 
sail with the land just within sight. To lay the 
land', to lose sight of land, f Toset {ihe)land: to 
take the bearings of land. Land ho! a cry of 
sailors when first sighting land. Land shut in 
(see qnot 1753). 

C2330 R. Brunne Chron. {1810) 59 Whan pe kjmg wist, 
pat hri bad taken land, c 137S Barbour Bruce xvi. 551 
Quhill thai..On vest half^ toward Dunfermlyne, Tuk land. 
<2 2533 ho. Berners Huon xHi. 528 They ..aryuyd at the 
porte ofAIarseyle there they toke londe. 2622 CoTGR.,5‘;/;^/r, 
to arriue, take land, goe ashore. 1627 Capt. Smith Sea- 
man's Gram. ix. 43 One to the top to Jooke out for land, 
the man cries out Land to ; which is iust so farre as a ken- 
ning, or a man may see the land. And to lay a land is to saile 
from it iust so farre as you can see it. 2633 T. James Voy. 28 
We hull’d off, North North-East, but still raised land. 2669 
Stormy Mariner's Mag, i. 22 When we set Land, some 
this, some that do guess. 2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp, s.v., 
Land shut in, at sea. When another point of land hinders 
the sight of that which a ship came from, then they say the 
land is shut in. Setting the Land, at sea, is observing by 
the compass how it bears. 2769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1780), 7 e/re double-land, or land shut in behind 

a cape or promontory. 2840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast iv. 8 
A mao on the forecastle called out * Land hoi' 

c. Phr, How the land lies : primarily JVa///. (see 
quot. a 1700) ; now chieflyj^. — what is the state 
of affairs. 

rt 1700 B, E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Herw lies the Land ? How 
stands the Reckoning? 1809 Malkin Gil Bias vii. vii, 
(Rtidg.) 14 Several gentlemen .. had a mind to feel how 
the land lay. 2870 Miss Bridgman Ro. Lynne I. vii. gg 
Uncle Charles's eyes had discovered how the land lay as 
regarded Rose and himself. 

i* d. A tract of land. Also iransf. of ice. Obs. 
1604 E. GIrimstone] D'Acostas Hist, Indies iii, x. 153 
There is a straight and a long and stretched out land on 
eyther side. 26^2 Needham tr. Selden's Mare Cl. "ro Rdr,, 
A large Bay or inlet of the Sea, .. entering in betwixt two 
lands. 2669 SrvKn't Mariner's Mag. iv. 139 Captain Luke 
Fox in his North-West Discoveries .. complained fearfully 
of the fast Lands of Ice upon those Coasts. 

2 , Ground or soil, esp. as having a particular use 
or particular properties. Often with defining word, 
as arable land, corn-land, plough-land, stubble laitd. 

cSzs Vesp. Psalter e\\\. 37 And seowun lond & plantadon 
win:^eardas, a 2050 Liber Scintill. x. (1889) 51 Fan-lie & 
swiSlic storm on hryre landu IL. ars/d) forhwyrfS. CX050 
Supp. ^Ifrtc's Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker s-jj/tx Seges, gesawen 
aecerz'tf/land. ^2380 Wvcuf S e!, Wks. II. 35 Lond 
wel eerid and wel dungld. c 2420 Pallad, on Husb. i. 8 Tilynge 
is vs to write of euery londe. c 2475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 796 Hecbovaia,a.\\ox%zx\%ys\\cm6...,Hecvirgata, 
a cryd lond. Hicselis, a ryggyd lond. 2632 RIilton 
L'Ailegro 64 While the Plowman neer at band, Whistles 
ore the Furrow’d Land. 2607 Dryden Virg. Georg, m, ^5 
And from the marshy Land Salt Herbage for the fodd'ring 
Rack provide. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Mushroom, 
They arc never found but on burnt lands. 2752 Hume Ess, 
4 Treat, {tyj-j) I.2S3 In England, the land is rich, but coarse. 
1822 Shelley Q. Mab v. 8 Loading with loathsome rottenness 
the land. 1B49 Macaulay // ist. Eng. v. 1. 593 The land to a 
great extent round his pleasure grounds was in his own hands. 
2856 Slave States 6x6 The conversation was almost 

exclusively confined to the topics of sieam-boats,.. black- 
land, red-land, bottom-land, timber-land (etc.]. 

t b. poet. = Ground in various senses, Obs. 
<2X000 CxdmofCs Gen. 203 (Gr.) Inc is., wilde deor on 
geweald geseald & lifigende, <Sa 3e land tredaS. 24.. 
fencing w. Two Handed Sxoord in Rel.Asit. I. 309 Fresly 
smyte thy strokis by dene. And hold wel thy lond that hyt 
may be sene, 2596 Spenser F. Q. v. vii. 7 Her selfe uppon 
the land She did prostrate. 2716 Pope //rW vn. 28 He., 
roll'd, with Limbs relax’d, along the Land. 

3 . A part of the earth’s surface marked off by 
natural or political boundaries or considered as an 
integral section of the globe ; a countr)’, lerritor}'. 
Also put for the people of a country. 

(Sometimes defined by aphrase containing the name of the 
country or stating one of its prominent characteristics or 


products, as the land of Egyfi, the land of the midnight 
sun, the lasid of the chrysanthemum, etc. Cf. b and c.) 

C72S Corpus Gloss. 1995 Territonum, lond. <2900 0 .E, 
Chron. an. 7B7 (Parker MS.) pxt wajron ha asrestan scipu 
Deniscra monna he Angel cynnes lond ^esohton. 972 Blickl. 
Hoin.xgi ponne is seo cirice on Campania has landes aetnrero. 
2254 OJS. Ckroii. an. 1232 (Laud MS.) Dis Rear com Henri 
king to his land, ciaos Lay. 1244 Albion natte hat lond. 
2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 20154 He sende to alle he bissopes 
of his lond is sonde. <22300 Cursor M, 3766 pis esau.. 
Oute o h® iand did iacob chace. 13., E. E, Allit. P, 
A. 936 In ludy londe. 2382 Wvclif Gen. xxi. 33 AbjTna- 
lech .. and Phicol .. tumeden ajen into the loond of 
Palestynes. C2400 Destr. Troy 13932, I haue faryn out of 
fere lannd my fader to seche. 14.. SirBe7ees222j (MS.M.) 
All the lond after hem drovv5e Armyd with good harnes 
inou^e. 14.. Dyal. Gent. 4 Hxtsb. xii Rede me, etc. (Arb.) 
148 (jod left neuer lande yet vnpunished which agaynst his 
worde made resistence. ^2450 Merlin 26 Vortiger . . often 
tyme faught .so with them that be drof hem oute of hys 
londe. 1535 Coverdale Exod. iii. 8 To carye them out of 
that londe, in to a good and wyde londe, euen in to a londe 
that Howeth with mylke and bony. 26x2 Bible Josh. ii. i 
Go, view the land, euen lericho. — Isa. ix. 1 When at the 
first he lightly afflicted the land of Zebulun and the land of 
Naphtali. 2620 Milton Ilymn Nativity 222 He feels from 
Juda’s Land The dredded Infants hand. 1^7 Dryden 
/Eueisyw. 148 These Answers in the silent Night receiv’d 
The King himself divulg’d, the Land believ’d. 2770 Goldsm. 
Des. Village 52 111 fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 2829 Shelley 
Peter Bell v.xv, He made songs for all the land Sweet both 
to feel and understand, 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. uu 1. 
279 In our own land, the national wealth has, during at least 
SIX centuries, been almost uninterruptedly increasing. 
fis- *593 Shaks. Lucr. 439 Her bare brest, the heart of all 
her land. 25^5 — iv. ii, 245 In the bodyof this fleshly 
Land, This kingdome, this Confine of blood, and breathe, 
b. Phrases. Law of the land {pt land's law : see 
Land-law i) : see Law sb?- Land of promise 
(t promission, 'J* repromission, •f- bekesf), promised 
land : see Promise sb,, etc. Land of cakes (Sc.) : 
see Cake I b. See also Holv LxVND. 

c 2300 [see Behest jA i]. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) Pref. i 
pe land of repromission, h^t men calles h® Haly Land. 2523 
Bradshaw St. Werburge i. 2612 Duke losue.. Ledynge the 
Isrehelytes to the lande of promyssyon. CX730 Burt Lett. 
N. Scotl. (1760) ll. xxiv. 272 The Lowlanders call their part 
of the Country the Land of Cakes, a 2846 J. Imlah Song, 
Laud o' Cakes, An' fill ye up and toast the cup, The land 
o’ cakes for ever. 

^-fg. * Realm, domain. Land of the leal [Szl)i 
the realm of the blessed departed , heaven , Land of 
the living', the present life. In the land of the living 
(a Hebraism): alive. Land of Nod \ see Nod. 

c82S Vest. Psalter cxiv. 9 In londe Hfsendra. 42230 
Hali Meta. 13 IJ>is world is icleopet lond of unlicnesse. 
13. . Minor Poems fr, Vernon MS. (E. E. T, S.) 637/22 Ye 
snal not with-outen Strif fro this world passe to lond of 
lyf. 2622 Bible fer. xi. 19 Let vs cut him off from the 
land of the liuing. 1672 Milton Samson 99 As in the land 
of darkness yet m light, To live a life half dead, a living 
death. 2707 Curios, iti Hush. 4 Gard. 313 In the Land of 
Nature we are often out of our Knowledge. 2798 Lady 
Nairne Soug^ The Land of the Leal, I’m wearin’ awa’ 
John, . . To the land o’ the leak 2806-7 J* Beresford 
Miseries Hunt, Lifeix^zC^sx. Introd. iifiYou’d better have 
sent out Jedidiah Buxton if he is still in the land of the 
living. 1819 J. Hodgson in Raine Mem, (2857) I. 223, 1 was 
frequently travelling in the Land of Nod. 1836 Irving As- 
toria J. 129 They dug a grave, .in which they deposited the 
corpse^ with a biscuit ., and a small quantity of tobacco, as 
provisions for its journey in the land of spirits. 1872 Morley 
V oltaire (1886) 10 There are unseen lands of knowledge and 
truth beyond the present. 

+ d. In ME. poetry used vaguely in certain 
expletive phrases : on or in land, to conie to land. 
Cf. similar uses of Towir. Obs. 


c X175 Lainh, H 65 To eni inonne i^et is on londe. c 1300 
Harrmy. Hell 46 pritti winter and pridde half 5er, Haul 
woned in londe her. c 1320 Cast, Lave 551 Maken I chulle 
Pees to londe come,. .And sauen al f>e folk in londe. e 1380 
^r Ferumb. 2793 Welawo to longe y lyue in londe. 4x386 
Chaucer .TzV 176 His steedc . gooth anAmbil in 

the way Ful softely and rounde In londe, 

H e, U.S. Substituted euphemistically for Lord, 
in phrases 7^4 land knoivs. Good land! 

2^9 Miss Warner JVide wide JVorld xiv, * But what are 
they called turnpikes for?* ‘The land knows— I don’t* 
2889 ‘Mark Twain’ Yankee Crt. K. Arthur xi. no Good 
land ! a man can’t keep his functions regular on spring 
chickens thirteen hundred years old. 

4. Ground or territory as owned by a person or 
viewed as public or private property; landed 
property. {Common, concealed, copyhold, debatable, 
demesne, fabric, fiscal land or lands \ see the 
defining words. Also Bond-land, Ciiown-land i.) 

yjr Blickl. Horn. 51 pa fcopan sceattas . . je on kinde se 
on opmm pingum. c 1203 Lay. 3914 His lond he huld h.°lf 
3cr. <21300 Cursor M. 4032 To dele (pair landes bam bc- 
tui.\.s hat aijter might (>am aid wit his. 1362 La.s-gl. P. PI. 
A. VII. 095 Laborers that haue no lond to liuen on bote 
heore honden. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 579 Worthy to been 
stywardes of rente and lond Of any lord that is in Engelond. 
1509 Hawes Post. Pleas, xvi. (Percy Soc.) 72 Borne to (Treat 
bnd, trwsura, and substance. 2587 Lady Stafford in 
Collect. (O. H. b.) I. 209 They have recovered their land, 
with the Arrera^cs. 2602 Shaks. Ham. v. i. 113 This fellow 
might be ms time a great buyer of Land, xfiix Bible 
2 A tugs viti. 3 She went foorlh to crie vnto the king for her 
house, and for her land. 2732 Berkeley Alciphr. i. § 2 A 
convenient house with a hundred acres of land .adjoining 
to It. , 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 242 He had no 
intention of depnving the English colonists Of their land 
2878 Tevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 22 Some one will say that 
he IS beyond question rich, who owns a great deal of land. 
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b. Territorial possessions, f Also rarely in 
sing., a piece of landed property, an estate in land. 

ciooo Saints* Lives (1885) !• 192 Feower land he 

forjeaf forS In mid him celheodigura to andfencge and to 
asimes-dsdum. cxzsoGen. fyEx, 2843 Dorhimsolde an loud 
kinge emor. CX330 S^ec, Gy Jl^arw. 163 J>ouh man haue 
muche katel As londes, rentes, and o)>er god. a 1450 JCnt, 
de la Tour (1868) 86 [He] became . . riche . . and purchased 
londes and possessiones. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Cotmn. 
423b notCf John Frederick demaundeth his landes and 
dignities. 1599 Shaks. Hen. K, 1. i. 9 All theTemporall 
lAnds which men deuout By Testament haue giu^n to the 
Church, a 1656 Rp. li.Kn.Rein. ii^ks. (1660) 243 Who should 
have your Lands but A*our heirs? 1787 Burks Poems (1809) 
II. 101 note^ The Earl gave him a four merk land near the 
castle. 1827 Jarmak PoxveUs Devises II. 135 All his 
messuages, lands, and tenenient& 2841 W. Spalding Italy ^ 
It. Isl.l. 84 Considering this grievance more tolerable than 
..the loss ofthe public lands. xS^phlACAULAY //ir/. E/i^. vi. 
II. 130 TTieir lands had been divided by Cromwell among 
his followers. 

c. Law. (See quots.) 

1628 CoK&On Liit. 4 Land in thelegall significationcompre- 
hendeth any ground, soile or earth whatsoeuer, as meadowes, 
pastures, woods, moores, waters marishes, furses and heath, 

. . 1 1 legally indudeth also all castles, houses, and other build- 
ings. 1767 Blackstoke Comm. II. 18 Land hath also, in its 
legal signification, an indefinite extent, upwards as well as 
downwards. Penny Cy cl. XIII. 300/1 Land in its most 

restricted legal signification is confined to arable ground. 

. . In its more wide legal signification land extends niso to 
meadow, pasture, woods, moors, waters, &c. 

+ 5 . The country, as opposed to the toiviu On 
{in, f Sc. to) land : in the country ; also, into the 
country,* hence, to distant parts. Ols. 

cgoo tr. Bxda*s Hist. ni. xx. [xxviiL] (1890) 246 Byri;? & 
lond &ceastre & tunas Sthus. cxooojELFRicGra?/L xxxviiL 
(Z.) 234 Rurif on lande. e 1386 Chaucer Prol. 702 A poure 
person dwellyngevponlond. — Hun's Pr, T, 4069 Swichea 
loye was it to here hem synge, .. In sweete accord, hly lief is 
faren in londe. ? a 1400 Ploiumoji's T. 1138 Thou .. Uvest 
in londe, as a lorell. 2423 Sc. Acts y<^. I (1814) II. 11/2 
Ande at his be done ah wele in borowis as to lande throu 
al he realme. C1470 Henrysok Tale c/Do^ 123 [He] dytrs 
all the pure men up-on-land. 2491 Se. Acts Jos. IV (1814) 

II. 226/2 The aulde statutis and ordinances maid of before 
haith to burghe and to lande. 2523-75-1818 [see Burgh b]. 
(itxSoo yock the Leg in Child Baitads (1694) V, 128 la 
brough or land. 

6 . Expanse of country of undefined extent ; = 
CoUNTBT I b. rare exc. with qualifying word, as 
downdandj Highland, Lowland, mountain-land^ 
etc. 

x6xo SitAKs. Temp. iv. \. 230 Leaue )’Ourcrispe channels, 
and on this greene-X^and Answere your summons. 2784 
CowpER Task L 323 The Ouse, dividing the well-watered 
land, Now glitters m the sun, and now retires. 2833 
Tennyson il/ay Queen iii. 7 And sweet is all the land about, 
and all the fiowers that blow. 

7 . One of the strips into which a corn-field, or 
a pasture-field that has been ploughed, is divided 
by water-furrows. Often taken as a measure of 
l^d-area and of length, of value varying according 
to local custom. 

1377 Lancl. P. pi. B. xviT. 58 Teith had first sijte of hym 
..And nolde nou3t nelghen hym by nyne londes lengthe. 
2522 IVill in Market Hariord Rtc. (2890) 21 1 A lond of 
barly next the whet lond. 2523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 2 In 
Rente they haue other maner of plowes,. .some 2vyll toume 
the sheldbredth at eucry landes ende, and plowe all one 
waye. — Surv. 38 b, A furlong called Dale furlong y* 
whiche furlong conteyneth .xxx. landes and two heed landes. 
a 2350 Merry yest Mylner Ahyngton 77 in Hazl. E. P, P. 

III. 103 The mylners house is nere, Not the length of a 
lande. 2565 Cooper Thesaitfres, Arepenne/n^ a measure of 
ground as much as our lande or halfe aker. 1641 Best 
Earm. Bks. (Surtees) 5 To putt ewes into the Carre three 
weekes before Lady-day, allowing five ewes for a lande. 
1679 Blount Anc. Tenures 21 To cut down one Land of 
Com. 2688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 137/1 Land, or Lond, 
or Launde, In some places called a Loone, it is as much as 
two large Buts. 2767 Cries of Blood 7 He went down 
Campden field .. about a land’s length. 1786 The Hadst 
Rig XXV. (1801) 22 O' Gath’rcrs next, unruly-bands Do 
spread themsel’s athwart the Lands. 2791 Cowper Retire^ 
ment 421 Green balks and furrowed lands. 2793 Trans. 
Soc. Artsy. 83 The produce of one land or ridge of each 
crop. 2817-18 CoBBETT Resid. U . S. (1822) 114, 1 made a 
sort of land with the plough, and made it pretty level at top. 
i86r Times 4 Oct. ■j/4 Fields laid out in fix-yard lands with 
deep water-furrows for the sake of drainage. 

8. Sc. A building divided into flats or tenements 
for different households, each tenement being called 
a ‘house’. 

2436 Extracts Burgh Rec. Peebles (2872) 121 A land Hand 
of this side the Hau. 2437 Ibid. 116 A land w'as his faderis 
Hand in the burgh Peblis. 1466 Extracts A herd. Reg. (2 844) 

1. 26 He conquest a lande within your saide burgh. 2482 .<4 

(1839) 107/2 Diuerss housis. .lying in the brugh of 
Edinburgh, on jje north side of he strete. .betuix h© land of 
Johne patonsone & he land of Nicol spedy on he est & west 
partes. 2335 Acts Mary (1814) II. 490/2 The annuellar 
bauand the gro%vnd annuell s^pone ony brint land quhilk is 
or beis reparellit. 2753 W. Maitland Hist. Edin. n, 240 
The_ Buildings here, elsewhere called Houses, are d^ 
nominated Lands. 2776 E. Topham Lett. Edin. 27 These 
buildings are divided by extremely thick partition walls, . 
into large houses, which are called lands, and each story of 
a land is called a house. Every land has a common stair- 
case. 2780 Arnot Hist. Edin. 11. i. (1816) 285 The houses 
were piled to an enormous height, some of them amounting 
to twelve stories. These were called lands. rTfiry Hogg 
Tales ^ Sk. V. 68, 1 showed him down stairs; and just^as 
he turned the comer of the next land, a man came rushing 
Molently by him. 1838 Mrs. Oliphant Laird of Hprlaw 
308 The ‘land’, or block of buildings in which it ivas 


placed, formed one side of a little street. 2864 Burton 
Scot Abr.ll. i. 117, 1 remember an old ‘land ’ in the High 
Street of Edinburgh. 2893 Stevenson Catriona 238 A cer- 
tain frail old gentlewoman . . who divelt in the top of a tall land 
on a strait close. 

9 . Technical uses. a. [transf. from 7.] The space 
between the grooves of a rifle bore ; also, the space 
between the furrows of a mill-stone, b. In a steam- 
engine, ‘the unperforated portion of the face-plate 
of a slide-valve’ (ICnight Diet Meek. 1S75). e. 
‘ The lap of the strakes in a clincher-bnilt boat. 
Also called landing* (^Ibidl). 

2854 Ckamb. yml. II. 202 These furrows and belts [in the 
bore of a cannonl, technically called lands. 1837 Sir P. De 
C oLQUHouN Compau. Oarsman's Guide 26 I'he Ians are 
where one straik overlaps another. 1864 Daily TeL 25 June, 
Some of the ‘ lands * being slightly injured, as might . . ha\-e 
been expected with so delicate a S5*stem of rifling. i88x 
Metal World No. 9. 131 The circular or angular lands and 
furrows [of a mill-stoncl. 

IL Attributive uses and Combinations. 

10 . General relations, a. simple altrib., as latid- 
lelt.^ -hoomy -j* -cape., -crescent., -development, -estate, 
t -gi‘oiind, -laboury -mass, f -people, -price, -refit, 
-revenue, -sculpture, -secufity, -spit, -strip, -tenant, 
-tenure, -wave, -wealth. 

2836 Kane Arct, Expi. I. viii. 78, 1 am obliged to follow 
the tortuous *land-belt- 1892 Stevenson & L. Osbourne 
Wrecker (1892) 288 There was some rumour of a Napa 
■"land-boom. 2656 Blount Glosscgr., *Landcape, an end of 
land th.TC strctcheth further into the Sea then other parts of 
the^ Continent thereabouts. 1875 W. McIlwraith Guide 
Wigtorionshiye 48 The *land*crescent that forms the bay. 
189s Lain Times 13 July 254 If the Company is a •Land- 
development one. 1690 Mor. Ess. relat. Pres. Times iii. 42 
The Enjoyment of •Land Estates- 2S7 sLakehaai Let. (1871) 

4 •Londground by pool or riuer. 2776 Burke 14 Aug., 
Condemned to Land Labour at the last Assizes for ibis 
County. 1836 Kane^Ipt/. Expi. 1. 1.26 The probable exten- 
sion of the *land-mass€s of Greenland to the Far North. 2881 
Judd F^j/c/z/wrxeSyThcland-massesoftheglobe. cx44o^«^. 
Cong, Irel. xxxvii. 92 The "londe- Pepill that crystyn shold be. 
1898 A tlaniic Monthly Apr. 498/2 Immigrants were pouring 
into the state, and "land-prices were rising. 1706 in A rbutk- 
net's Mise,^ Wks. (1751) IL 192 Paying high Interest for 
Money, which *r^nd-rents cannot discharge. 1733 Swift 
Reasons aest. Settling Tithe of Hemp, etc. AVks. 1761 HI. 
313 The land-rents of Ireland are iximputcd to about 
two millions. 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2472/4 The Office of 
Receiver of the *I.and-Revenues for the Counties of Suffolk 
and Cambridge, 2800 AsiaU Ann. Reg., Proc. Pari. 15/2 
Land revenues to the amount of i9i,<^2/. 1882 Geikie 
Te.vt'lk. GeoL vtt. 922 A chief element in the progress of 
•land-sculpture, is geological structure. 1677 Varranton 
Eng lmpr<n\ 27 The *Land Security was so uncertain and 
bad, and it was so troublesome and chargeable getting their 
Moneys again when they had occasion to use it. 2865 Sat. 
Rev. 5 Aug. 182 Two *landsp!ts and three bays are Ignored 
by Van de Velde. 1878 Browning Poets Croisie 20 To ibat 
•land-strip waters wash. 1543 tr. Act 24 Edw. Ill, star, 
i. c. 3 The heyres executours, and "lande tenauntesof suche 
ministers and receyuours. 1607 Cowell Interpr., Land 
tenent, 1876 Digby Real Prop. j. L § 1. 2 The main fe.'itures 
of "land-tenure, 1864 R. F. Burton Dahome 35 Gentle 
ridges . , not unlike the wrinkles or "land waves behind S. 
Paul de Loanda. 2845 Darwin in Life f,- Lc//. {1887) I. 
343 note, So as to lessen the difference in •land-wealth. 

b. objective and objective genitive, as land-buyer, 
-catcher, -ditching, -hirer, -hunter, -monger, -mono- 
polist, -nationalization, -naiionalizer, -occupier, 
-proprietor, -roller, \-iilie, -iiller,-tilling ; land-de- 
vouring, -eating, -scourging, -tilling, -visiting adjs, 
2362 Lancl. P. pi. a. XI. 209 A ledere of louedayes and a 
•lond biggere. 2598 ^ Bernard Terence, Hccyra nr. y, 
They . . are no great land-biers, a 2623 Beaum. & Fl. Wit 
vjithont M. v. ii, Thou roost reverent •land-catcher, 2641 
Vicars God in Mount 22 These and such like •Land-devour- 
ing enormities, 2806-7 A. Young Agric. ^J‘sfj'(i8i3) 1. 116 
■•Land-ditchingis done at different prices. 1883 G. C. Davies 
Norfolk Broads xl. (1884) 3x5 'Walberswick is a decayed 
port, a victim of the *Iand-ealing sea. t$$z H Uloct, *Lande 
nyrer, redemptor. 1894 Outing (U. S.) June 272 Four or 
five rough-looking men — evidently •land-hunters. 2647 Har- 
vey Schola Cordis vii. 7 The greedy •landmungcr. 2798 I. 
Allen Hist. Vermont 21 The persecutions of the settlers 
were carried on by the Governor and his *land-monopolists. 
2882 A. R,WALLACE(*V/c)*LandNationaUzation. Itsneces- 
sity and its aims. 18^ Pall Mall G. 5 Mar. 3/1 One point. . 
will. .be seized upon bythe'landnationalizers. x$g6Act iB 
Eliz. c. 10 § TO All the Inhabitants and •Land-occupiers 
within the whole Isle, 2829 Southey 6'rV T.More (1831) 

1 1, 13s The relation between land-owner and land-occupier 
has undergone an unkindly alteration. 18x5 L. Simond 
Tour Gt, Brit. I. 172 I'he *land-proprietor does not get 
more than three per cent. 2875 Knight Diet. Meek., 
*Land-roller, one for leveling ground and mashing clods 
in getting land into tilth for crops, 2641 Vicars God in 
Mount 48 Such a *Land-scourgmg rod. ciaos^ Lay. 14847 
We scullen. .wurSen mils liSe wi5 ha *Iond-tiUen. 1387-8 
T. TJsk Test. Love i. iii. (Skeat) 1. 32 Than good *lond-tilters 
ginne shape for the erthe,.tobringe forth more corn, c 2473 
Piet. Voc. in WE.-Wulcker 804/34 Htccultor, a londtyllere. 
289s Q. Rev. Apr. 555 The interests of the landowner and 
the land-tiller became antagonistic, c 14*0 Pa/lad. on Husb. 

1. 528 Donge of fowHs is fnl necessary To "londtiling. 2393 
Langl. P, pi. C. IX. 140 5e ben wastours .. that deuouren 
That leel *Iand-tylynge men leelHche bysvr^mken. 1883 
C. F. Holder in Harped s Mag.Xf^. tcejfz Jumping and 
*Iand-visiting fishes. 

C. instrumental, as land-penned, sheltered, sur- 
rounded adjs. ; similative, as land-like adj. 

2804 Coleridge Lett. (2695) 470 This {the green on the 
water!, though occasioned by the impurity of the nigh 
shore ., forms a home scene; it is warm and "landrike. 
2830 Tennyson In Mem. ciu. 56 We steer’d her toward a j 


crimson cloud That landlike slept along the deep. 2883 
Harper's Mag. Aug. 453/1 •Land-penned rivers. 2883 
Moloney W. African Fisheries (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) 27 
Grassy banks of •land-sheltered waters. 2776 Mickle tr, 
Camoens' Lusiad 4^^ •Land-surrounded waves. 

11. attrib., passing into adj., with the sense: 
Belonging or attached to, or characteristic of, the 
land ; living, situated, taking place, or performed 
upon land (as opposed to water or sect ) ; terrestrial : 
as in land-admiral, -army, -battery, -battle, -com- 
munication, -company, -engine, -fghi, -form, 
-goods, -gunner, f -herd, -journey, -life, -monster, 
-passage, -pilot, -plant, -prospect, -siren, -soldier, 
-spout, -trade, -travel, -wages, -war, warfare, etc. 

2490 Act 7 Hetu VII, c. I § 2 If any Captain . . give them 
not their full Wages . . except for Jackets for them that 
receive Land-waqes. 1593 Spesser Col. Clout 278 The fields 
In which dame Cynthia her landheards fed. x6i8 Bolton 
Flomisni. vi. (1636) 191 Impatient of land-life, they launcht 
againe into theirwater. 2623 Queries agst.Dk.Buckhm. in 
Rushw.^rV/.C<7/4(i659)I.2i7AdmiralandGeneral in the Fleet 
of the Sea, and Land-Army. 2625 Purchas {title) Purchas 
his Pilgrimes contayning a History of the World in Sea 
Vo>*ages and Lande Travells. 2630 Wadsworth Pilgr. vi. 
51, 1 intreated him for a commission and patent for a land 
company in Flanders. 2634 Milton Comns 307 To find 
out that. .Would overtask the best Land-Pilots art. 2667 
Phil. Trans. II. 488 Their Land-voyage from Pekin to 
Goa. 2667 Pepys Diary 4 Apr., I made Sir G. Carteret 
merry with telling him how many Land-admirals we are to 
have this year. 2669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. To Rdr., 
A most useful Instrument for all Land and Sea Gunners. 
1682 SouTHERNE Loyal Bro. 111. Wks. 2721 1. 44 Curse on 
these land-syrens ! 1694 Lond. Gaz. No. 3023/3 They . .are 

to be provided for in their way as Land-Soldiers are in 
their march. 2695 Prior Taking Namur 86 The water- 
nymphs are too unkind To Villeroy; are the land-nymphs 
so? 2711 Shaftesb. Charac.{s^y|) II. 289 Anchoring at 
sea, remote from all land-prospect. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. I. 395 The nature., of these land spouts. 1783 J. 
Phillips Treat. Inland Navtg, p. vi, Roads for land-com- 
munication and carriage. 2817 Pari. Deb, 316 Of the lords 
ofthe Admiralty, three of the .sea officers, and one of the 
land lords, were efficient officers. 1822 SPecif. Brunei's 
Patent No. 4683. 3 The common governor usually applied 
to land engines cannot act regularly at .sea. 1844 H, H. 
Wilson Brit. India I. 33s Being exposed to the fire of the 
land-batteries as well as of the shipping. 2852 Grote Greece 
II. IxxxiL X. 665 If the preparations for land-warfare were 
thus stupendous, those for sea-warfare were fully equal if not 
superior. 2884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 300 The 
foUage of land-plants. 2897 \l\LL\^Flov:er. PI. I.“269 AH 
the Water-plants that are here dealt with are undoubtedly 
descended from land forms. 


b. Prefixed to names of animals to indicate that 
they are terrestrial in their habits, and esp. to dis- 
tinguish them from aquatic animals of the same 
name ; as land-animal, -beast, -bird, i* -cormorant, 
-dog, ^-dove, -dragon, ^^eft, -fowl, -inammifera, 
-mouse, -mollusca (hence land-molluscan adj.), 
•^-pullen, -reptile, -scorpion, -spaniel (also fig.), 
-toad ; land-beetle, a terrestrial predatory beetle, 
one of the group Geadepkaga ; land-bug, a bug of 
the group Geocores; land cholonian, a tortoise; 
land-cod, a kind of catfish, the matheraeg,>f;;r/V^- 
ms borealis (Cent. Diet.) ; land-crocodile, f (a) 
? meant to designate tlie Cat^ian; {b) the sand- 
monitor, Psammosaurits arenarius (Cent. Diet.) ; 
land-leech, a leech of the genus Llcemodipsa, 
abounding in Ceylon; land-lobster, -martin 
(see quots.) ; land-otter, ‘any ordinary otter of 
the subfamily Lutrinve, inhabiting rivers and lakes, 
as distinguished from the sea-otler, Enhydris ma- 
rina* (Cent. Diet.); land-pike, == Hell-bender 
I ; land-shell, a terrestrial mollusk or its shell ; 
land-slater, a terrestrial isopod crustacean, a 
wood-louse; land-snail, a snail of the family 
HelicidXi land-sole, the common red slug, Arion 
rufiis; land-tortoise, -turtle, any tortoise or 
turtle of terrestrial habits; f land-urchin, the 
hedgehog; + land-winkle, a snail. 

2691 Ray Creation (1^2) 62 So necessary is It [airj ioz 
us and other *Land-Animals. 2748 Anson’s Voy. ii. viii. 
227 Besides these mischievous fand-animals, the sea . . is 
infested with great numbers of alligators. 1601 Holland 
Pliny I. 191 Let vs retume now to discourse of other 
liuing creatures ; and first of *land-beasts. 2836-9 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. II. 888/1 This division into lobes occurs 
in most of the *land-beetles. 2370 Order for Sivans in 
Hone Every-day Bk. (1627) 11. 959 The . . custome <h 
this Realme.. dothe allow to every Owner of such ground 
..to take one *Land-bird. 2863 Kingsley Water-Bab. 
viL 343 The sea-birds sang as they streamed out into the 
ocean, and the land-birds as they built among the boughs. 
C186S Circ. Set. (ed. Wylde) II. 184/1 The GeocorM or 
•Land-bugs. 2880 Cassells Nat. Hist. IV. 2-19 The Land 

Chelonians. .<1x633 G. Daniel /</y/iv. 4 *I^nd-CoOTonints 

may Challeng them for food. 2688 R. Holme Armou^ 

II. 159/4 He beareth Azure, the Bresihan *Lznd Crocodile, 
proper. 1664 Cotton Scarron. iv. (1715) 69 jl’ 

Waterlogs, Bandogs, and *Land-dogs. rjiz E. , 
Voy. S. Sea 310 Saw some Widgeons, and many 
Doves. 1894 Mivart in Ccsmcpolttojt XyL 344 
enormous "land^ragons that lived by 
White Selbome xvu. 49 The water-eft or 
larva of tho •land.ofl. . 6«9 ‘ 

If -Land-Fowl gather towards the Water. 1S59 
Kv-nint Cc’!o,t I. 30? Of all the plagues which beset he 
traveller in the rising grounds “f "1? Aur -/i 

are the -land leeches. 1897 
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Huge **land lobsters’— the ‘robber crab’ of the^ Pacjfic 
Islands. 1830 L^XLL Princ. Geol. I. 96 The annihilation 
of certain genera of *Iand-mainmifera. 1674 Ray Collect. 
IVords, Eng. Birds 86 The *Land-martin or Shore-bird : 
Hirnndo riparin. x6ox HoLi.AND/*/m^ II. 403 A certain 
wel, wherein there keep ordinarily *land-mice. i88t Art- 
Utre XXIV. 84 The *land-inolliiscan fauna of Socotra. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), * Land-Pike, a Creature in 
America, like the Fish of the same Name, but having Legs 
instead of Fins. i6ox Holland Pliny I. 507 Hens, and 
other ‘land pullen. 1796 Stedman Surinam II. x.wiii. 315, 

I narrowly escajjed being bitten by a *land-scorpion.^ This 
insect is of the sire of a small cray-fish. 1853 Zoologist XI. 
4127 In •land-shells .. the locality would not be easily sur- 
passed. 1880 A. R. Wallace I si. Life v, 76 The air-breathing 
mollusca, commonly called land-shells. 1863 Wood HM. 
Hist. 111 . 632 The *Land-slater KOniscus tisellus'). xyzg 
Woodward Hal. Hist. Fossils 1. I. 151 A •Land-Snail, 
incrusted over with .. fine Stoney Matter. 1854 Woodward 
Mollusca II. 168 The *land-soles occasionally devour animal 
substances. 1576 Fleming tr. Cains' Eng. Dogs § 2 (end) 
•Land spaniels. 1616 Rich Cabinet 55 b, He would proue. . 
a good land-spaniel or .setter for a hungry Courtier, to smell 
him out a thousand pound sute, for a hundred pound profit. 
i624HE\'wooDCrt///wf iv.i.in Bullen O.P/.IV, Proceed sea- 
gull. Thus land-spaniell ; no man can say this is my fishe till 
he finde it in his nett. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist.ijTjC) VII. 103 
It is only the Rubeth, the •land load, which has the property 
of sucking. Jhid. VI. 380 The *land tortoise will live in the 
water, and . . the sea turtle can be fed upon land. 1850 Lyell 
ind Visit U. S. 11 . 293 In Mr. Clark’s garden were several 
land-tortoises {Testudo clausa^ Say), 1697 Dampier Voy. 

I. 109 We refresht our selves very well, both with *Land 
and Sea Turtles. 1796 Stedman Surinam Il. xxixi. 163 
The land-turtle of Surinam is not more than eighteen or 
twenty inches in length. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 
973 The hedghoge, or *land urchin. 1601 — Pliny I. 218 
Of the Viper, *Land-winkles or Snailes, and Lizards. 

12 . Special combinations : land abutment, the 
terminal pier at the landward end of a bridge ; 
land-agency, the occupation or profession of a 
land-agent ; land-agent, a steward or manager of 
landed property ; also, an agent for the sale of land, 
an estate agent ; land-arch, an arch or bridge which 
spans diy land; f land-bat, a measure of land of 
varying length ; land-berg ? nonce-wd. (after ice^ 
herg)^sxi ‘ice-monntain* on land; land-blink, an 
atmospheric glow seen from a distance over snow- 
covered land in the arctic regions ; f land-board 
7 nonce-wd. (after seaboard)^ the borders of a coun- 
try; f land-born a., native; land-breast, the whole 
frontage formed by the abutment and wing-walls or 
retaining walls of a bridge ; land-bred a.j brought 
.up on land (as distinguished from on sea) ; also, 
native, indigenov^*, i*land-oarrack, (a) ?a coasting 
vessel ; ip) = land-frigaie ; land-cast, an orienta- 
tion ; land-chain, a surveyor's chain (Simmonds) ; 
f land-coal, coal transported by land; land-com- 
munity, joint or common ownership of land ; land- 
company, a commercial company formed for the 
exploitation of land; land-cook U.S.^ one who 
* cooks * land for the market ; land-dummier 
Austral, (see Dummy v.) ; so land-dummying ; 
t land-evil, (a) an epidemic ; (^) ? the falling sick- 
ness, epilepsy; flandfang, holding-ground for an 
anchor; f land-fast, an attachment on the land for 
a vessel ; t land-feather, a bay or inlet ; + land- 
fish, (fl) ? fresh-water fish ; {b') a fish that lives on 
land; hence, an unnatural creature; t land-fri- 
gate, a harlot, strumpet ; land-fyrd OE» and Hist.^ 
the landforce; f land-good [ad. 'Dw.landgoed\^ a 
landed estate ; land-honour (see Honour sh. 7) ; 
land-horse, the horse on the land-side of a plough; 
land-hunger, keen desire for the acquisition of 
land ; hence land-hungry a. ; land-ice, ice at- 
tached to the shore, as distinguished from floe ; 
+ land-ill, an epidemic {cS. land-evil) \ land-job- 
ber, one who makes a business of buying and selling 
land on speculation ; so land-jobbing ; land-lead, 
a navigable opening in the ice along the .shore ; 
t land-leak, ?a leak produced in a vessel before 
starting on a voyage ; land-looker U. S. (see 
quot.); tland-lnrch ?/., to rob of land (see 
Lurch v.); *)* land - male, ‘a reserved rent 
charged upon a piece of land by the chief lord of 
the fee, or a subsequent mesne owner’ (Wright 
Erovtne. JDicl. 1857); aXso altTih. laml-fnale-booh; 
fland-maroh, territory bordering on another 
country’; land-marker, ‘a machine for laying out 
rows for planting* (Knight Did. Mech. 1875); 
f land-mate (see quot.) ; + land-mead, a tract of 
meadow land ; land-mistress » Landlady i ; 
t land-neck, an isthmus ; land-oath (see 
quot,); land-office U.S. and Colonial (see quot. 
JS55); land-packet U.S. (see quot.); land- 
passage, + («) an isthmus; (^) passage by land; 
t land-peerage (see quot.); land-pirate, one 
who robs on land, a highwayman; f also, a lite- 
rary pirate; land-plaster, ‘rock-gypsum ground 
to a powder for use as a fertilizer' {Cent. Did.)\ 
+ land-polo, the pole or perch; land-presser, 
.an .apparatus for jxressing down the soil ; land- 


province, ‘a province of the land distinct from 
others in the assemblage of plants or animals 
which it contains, or in their distribution * (Cassell, 
1884) ; f land-raker (see foot-land-raker^ s.v.Foot 
sb: 35) ; land-reeve, -roll (see qnots.) ; f land- 
rush, a landslip ; land sale, (a) a sale of land; {b) 
applied attrih. to collieries which are worked on 
a small scale and from which coal is supplied only 
to the country’ round ; pi. the coal so disposed of; 
land-score, J/ist., a division of land [repr. OE. 
landscoru ] ; t land-scot, a tax on land formerly 
levied in some parishes for the maintenance of the 
church; land-scrip U.S., a negotiable certificate, 
issued by the U. S. government or by corporate 
bodies holdingdonationsof land therefrom, entitling 
the holder to the possession of certain portions of 
public land (Webster, 1S64) ; land-scurvy, scurvy 
occurring on land, as amongst inmates of work- 
houses, armies, etc. ; land-sergeant (see quot. 
1893) ; also, the steward of an estate; land-shark, 
(a) one who makes a livelihood by preying upon 
seamen when ashore; (^) rarely y a land-grabber; 
land-sick a., {a) sick for the sight of land ; {Ji) 
Naut.y (of a ship) impeded in its movements by 
being close to land ; land-slide £/..S’. = Landslip; 
also fig.{z^.avalanclie)\ *1’ land-speech, a language, 
tongue ; f land-stall, a staith or landing-place ; 
f land-stead a. Colonialy provided with landed 
property ; land-steward, one who manages a 
landed estate for the owner ; land-stone, a stone 
turned up in digging ; land-stool, ? Sc. = land- 
stall ; t land-strait, an isthmus ; land-stream, 
a current in the sea due to river waters ; land- 
strife, strife with respect to land, agrarian conten- 
tion ; land-swarmer, app. a kind of rocket ; land- 
swell, the roll of the water near the shore ; land- 
thief, {a) one who robs on land or ashore ; {b) a 
robber of land ; land-tide Sc., ‘ the undulating 
motion of the air, as perceived on a droughty 
day’ (Jam.); land-trash, broken ice near the 
shore; f land-turn, a land-breeze ; land-valuer, 
one whose profession is to examine and declare 
the value of land or landed estates ; land-waiter 
ssB landing-waiter (see Landing vhl. sb ^ ; land- 
war, {a) a war waged on land, opposed to a 
naval war \ (^) a ‘war’ or contention with respect 
to land or landed property; land-warrant U.S. 
(see quot. 1858) ; land-wash, the wash of the tide 
near the shore; f land- water a., amphibious, 
nondescript ; f land-wine [cf. Du. landwijity G. 
landivein\y wine of native or home growth ; land- 
worthiness nonce-wd. y fitness to travel over land ; 
land-yard local (see quot. 1828), 

1776 G. Semple Building in JValery'lt was composed of 
twenty Arches, nineteen Piers, and two *Land Abutments. 
1868 M. Pattiso^ Acndem. <?/y.iv.iioThe requirement that 
he should be experienced in *Iand-agency, may seem in itself 
not unreasonable. 1846 Cobden S/. (1870) 1 . 354 We know 
right well that their (landlords'] •land agents are their elec- 
tioneering agents. 1803 Forsyth Beauties Scotl, IV. 274 The 
bridge consists of ten arches, one of which is a *Iand-arch. 

1603 Owen Pembrokeshire xvU.(i89i) i35The*lande batte or 
pole of Penbrokshire is in Kernes xij foote..Penbrokshire xj 
foote. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xl v, (1856) 420 When first the 
mass separates from the ’land-berg or glacier. 1835 Sir J. 
Ross Narr. vtd Voy. iii. 41 The *landblmk was now very per- 
ceptible; and in the evening we discerned the land itself. Z790 
Jefferson IFr/ 7 .{ed. Ford) V.229 If Great Britain establishes 
nerself on our whole *Iand-board [f. e. along the Mississippi). 
*796 — in Pickering Vecab. U.S. (z8i6) 170 The position and 
circumstances of the United States leave them nothing to fear 
on their land-board. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie ni. xix. 
(Arb.) 215 The *land-bornc Hues safe, the forreine at his ease. 
1739 Lauelye Short Acc. Piers IVestm. Bridge 70 Each of 
the ’Land Breasts are to spread about 25 Feet on each Side 
of the Bridge. X59X Sylvester Bartas i. iv. j6o We re- 
semble *Land-brcd Novices New brought aboord to venture 
on the Seas. 1506 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 627A 
Whatsoever relickes there were left of the land-bredd people. 
1887 F. M. Crawford Paul Patoff X. vlii. 273 Till one day 
the land-bred boaster puts to sea in a Channel steamer. 

1604 Shaks. 0 th. 1. ii. 50 Faith, he to night hath boarded 
a ’Land Carract. \Gzg "DAyt-tiAKT Alb<nnne Grim. I 
must be fui-ntsliM too. Cuny. With aMistresse? Grim. 
Yes, inquire me out some old Land-Carack. zB8x Black- 
more Christo\vcll\ He turned upon his track, .and making 
a correct ’landcast this time, found his way to the fountains 
of the Taw. a x66x Fuller Worthies^ Shropsh. (1662) II. i 
One may obseivea threefold diffeTence in our English-Coale. 
j Sea-coale, .2 ’Land-coale, at Mendip, Bedworth, &c. and 
carted into other Counties. 3 What one may call River or 
Fresh-watcr-Coale. ^ 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. 1 . v, 83 The 
historical township is the body of alodial owners who have 
advanced beyond thcstageof*land-coramunity. 1834 Lowell 
fryil. in Italy Prose Wks. 1890 1 . 172 Nothing else but an 
.American ’land-company ever managed to induce settlers 
upon territors’ of such uninhabitable quality. 1807 Edin. 
Kev.'^. X12 How comes it to pass that the American ’land- 
cook is cunning enough to carry on his trick. x88o Genii. 
Mag. CCXLVl. 77 The successes and failures of Australian 
’land-dummiers. Ibid. 76 The fraudulent transaction known 
as ’land-dummying, a \n%Ancr.R. 360 J^et ’lond vucl l>at 
alle londes Icien on, & liggeojci monie. cx^oPromp. Parv, 
312/1 Lond i\yl, sekenesse (P, londe euylh, epilencia. 1557 
Burroucii in Hakluyt (1886) III. 153 Where a ship may ndq 


. .in 4 fadome..of water, and haue ’Landfange for a North 
and by West winde. 1703 W. Dampier Voy. III. 36 There 
Is not clean Ground enough for above 3 Ships.. One even of 
these must lie close to the Shore, with a ’Land-fast there. 
CZ582 Digges \n ArcJusologia XI. 236 The south baye or 
■•Jandfether of the great sluce. \e,\g Liber Albus 221 (Rolls) 
I. 376 Qui ducic ’landfisshe post prandium, bene licet ei 
hospitan piscem suum, et in crastino ponere piscem suum in 
foro Domini Regis. 1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. iii.iil. 264 Hee’s 
giowne a very land-fish, languagelesse, a monster. x6n 
L. Whitaker in Coryat Crttdities Introd. Verses, Here to 
this *Land-Friggat he’s ferried by Charon, He bords her; 
a seruice a hot and a rare one. xx. . O. E. Chron. an. 1001 
(Laud MS.), Ne him to ne dorste scip here on S£b, ne ’land- 
fyrd. X874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 4. 75 l*he Land-Fyrd, or 
general levy of fighting men. xggx Horsey Trav. (Hakl, 
Soc.) 2^6 Purchasing . . liowses and ’landgoods upon which 
they did inhabite. X67X Madox {title) Baronia Anglica, 
a History of ’Land-Honours and Baronies, and of Feu- 
dal Tenure in capite. <7x848 Finlayson in Chambers's 
Inform. I. 486/2 The . . most forward horse, should be put 
in the furrow, and only bound back to the right or off theet 
of the ’land-horse. X862 J. M. Ludlow Hist. U. .S*. vi. 221 
The ’land-hunger of the South now outstripped even the 
ambition of conquest of Mr. Polk. 1889 Ceniury Mag. Jan. 
369/2 When the ’land-hungry band of Welsh and Norman 
baronsentered Ireland. 1820 Scoresby in Ann. Reg. 11. 1324 
’Land-ice consists of drift-ice attached to the shore; or drift- 
ice, which, by bein^ covered with mud or gravel, appears to 
have recently been m contact with the shore ; or the flat-ice, 
resting on the land, not having the appearance or elevation 
of ice-bergs. 1856 Kane Arct. Expi. I. xxiii. 281 Crossing 
the land-ices by portage. X873 J. Geikie Gt. Ice Age (1894) 
547 These boulders could not have been carried by land-xce. 
rx5oo Addic. Scot. Cron. (1819) 4 The^ ’land III .. was so 
violent (j* (jar deit ma Jj* yere than euir J?ar deit ouder in 
pestilens (etc.), a 2745 Direct. Servnnts\\\. 74 Let him 

be at Home to none but . . a ’Land-Jobber, or his Inventor 
of new Funds. 2876 Bancroft Hist. U. S.^ IV. xv. 419 A 
physician, land-jobber, and subservient political intriguer. 
1856 Kane A 7 ‘ct. Expi. II. xxviii. 278 Here the ’land-leads 
ceased, with the exception of some small and scarcely 
practicable openings near the shore. 1649 G. Daniel Tiin- 
arch., Hen. Vy xcii, What horror stops my Quill? ere yet 
aboard Wee see the Royall Fraught, a ’Land-Leake Springs. 
1891 R. A. Alger in Voice (N. Y.) 15 Oct,, What woodsmen 
call a ’’land-looker ',i.e. a timber expert whose business it is 
to locale pine timber land in Michigan. x6o2Warner-4/A 
Eng. IX. xlvi. 217 Hence countrie Loutes ’land lurch their 
Lords. •X390-9X Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 3^2 Pro 
’landmale, gd, 1416-17 Ibid. 614 Pro Ugatura cujusdam 
libri vocati le landmalebok, i6<f. 2429 Ibid, 60 In laynd- 
mayle solut. sacristm Dunelm., gy^d, 2577 Balfour 
Oppressions in Orkn.ff Shell, (1839) 28 Ane dewitie that 
pay to the Kingls Maiestie for lhair scat and landmaJes 
zeirlie, 2665 Vestry Bks, (Surtees) 2x8, August, Paid 
for Land Male, xs. gd, 16x4 Selden 7 'itles Hon. 212 
Many of the Imperial Marquisats .. had their names from 
being ’Land-marches of the State, and not from their mari« 
lime situation, 2670 Blount Cl 05 sogr.y*L(ind-maiey in 
Herefordshire he that in Harvest-time reaps on the same 
ridge of ground, or Land, with another, they call Land- 
mates, that is fellow Laborers on the same land. 2577-^7 
Harrison i.xviii. (1877)111. 232 Our medowes,are 

either boltomes .. or else such as we call ’land meads, and 
borrowed from tlie best and fattest pasturages. xBSo Gen, 
P.JlHomsoH Audi Alt. lll.cxxxiv. J02 If our Welsh ’land- 
mistress said, ‘Here are Marlin and John making me fair 
offers for the farm ’(etc.). 26x8 Bolton /"/ orKr ii.xvi. {1636) 
140 At the very entrance of the Isthmus or ’Land-neck. 2^72 
PzTTi Pol. Auat. xii. Tracts (1769) 364 Of all oaths they 
[ihe Irish] think themselves at much liberty to lake a ’land- 
oath, as they call it ; Which is an oath to prove a forged 
deed, a possession, livery or seisin, payment of rent, &c. in 
order to recover for their countrj'men the Kinds which they 
forfeited. 2790 A. Hamilton Wks. (1886) VII. 48 It seems 
requisite that the general ’land-office should be established 
at the seat of government. 1855 Ocilyie, Suppl., Laud- 
pfice, in most colonies there are land-offices, in which the 
sales of pew land are registered, and warrants issued for 
the location of land, and other business respecting unsettled 
land is jransacted. 2882 Rep. to Ho. Rtpr. Ptec. Met. U.S. 
153,^^ is owiied by the Union l\Iill and Mining Company, 
which once did a land-office business in ore crushing. 2847 
W. T. Porter Quarter Race 115 Knoum as the Captain of 
a ‘ ’land-packet in plain terms, the driver of an ox-team. 
260X HoLLAND/’/fwy 1 . 78 Another ’land passage or Isthmus 
there is of like slreightness. .and of equall breadth with that 
of Corinth. 2642 Declar. Chas. I to Parlt. in Rushw. Hist. 
Coll. HI. (1692) 1 . 602 He hath, .cut the Banks, and let in the 
Waters to drown the Land-passages, and to make the Town 
inaccessable by that way, a 2677 Hale Prim. Orig, Man.w. 

vii. 190 There is no Land-passage from this Elder World unto 
that of America. 2742 T. Robinson ( 7 avr/,{-rWii. viii. 273 A 
Custom., isset up at present in mostManorsof. .the.. We.ild 
under the Name of ’Landpeerage ; whereby the Owners of 
the Lands, on each side the Highways, claim to exclude the 
Lord from the Property of the Soil of the Way, and of the 
Trees growing thereon. 1609 Dekker Lanth. 4- Candled. 

viii. Wks. (Grosart)III.262The Cabbines where these ’Laiid- 
pyrates lodge in the night, are the Oui-barnes of F.armers. 
C2670 in T. Brooks Wks. (1867) VI. 388 Some dishonest 
booksellers, called land-pirales, who make it their practice 
to steal impressions of other men’s copies, a 2700 B. E. 
27 ict. Cant. Crr.v, Land-piralcs, Highwaymen or any other 
Robbers. 2890 ‘ Rolf Bolorewood ’ Miner's Right (1899) 
148/1 A bloody murdering land-pirate that ought to be hung 
at the y.'ird-arm. -2603 Owen Pembrokesh.x\\.{\^Q\) 233 
The vsuall measure of Lind vsed in this shire much difTcreth 
from the statute acre, for yt differeth all together in sum- 
minge vp, as alUo in the ’land pole. x^i\ Penny Cycl. II. 
224/2 In such soils an artificial pan may be formed by the 
’land-presser or press-drill. 2842 Brande Did. Sci. etc., 
*I.and-reez/e, a subordinate officer on an extensive estate, 
who acts as an assistant to the land steward. 2838 Sim- 
monds Diet. Trade, * Land-roll, a clod-crusher and scam- 
presser. 2549 Compl. Scot. vi. 39 Mony hurlis of siannirs 
iS: slants that lumht doune vitht the ’land rusche. 2708 
J. C. Compl. Collier 47 ’Land-S.ilc Collieries. 2B48 
Simmond's Colon. Mag. May 63 The whole sum realised 
by land sales. 2860 Eng. .5- J-pr. Mining Gloss., Netv- 
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casUc Terms, Landsale, coals sold to the country in the 
neighbourhood of the pit. 1886 J. Boyd Bewick Gleanings 
2 His father and grandfather before him, had .. held a 
small ‘landsale’ colliery near their home at Cherrj'burn. 
1828 N. Carlisle Aec. Charities 295 Anciently the greatest 
part of the Country lay in common, only some parcels 
al^ut the villages being inclosed, and a small quantity in 
*Land*Scores allotted out for tillage. 16x7 in G. W. Hill 
& W. H. Frere Mem. Stefney Farish (1891) 77 There 
shalbe a generall *Landskot and assessem* made of all the 
inhabitants of the parish . . toward the necessarie repayre 
of the Church. 1875 Parish Sussex Gloss., Lanscot 
or Laudscote. 17^ W. Buchan Dom, Med. (i^^) 397 
Harrowgate-water Is certainly an excellent medicine m 
the *land scurvy, 1891 C. Creighton /list. Epideinics 
605 note. At one time land-scurvy ^vas detected (under 
the influence of theory) in many forms. <**775 Hobic 
Noble ix. in Child Ballads (1890) IV. 2/2, I dare not 
with you into England ride. The *land-sergeant has me 
at feid. 1893 Nortkumbld. Gloss., Land'Serjeani, one 
of the officers of the Border watch, under the Warden 
of the March. 1894 R. S. Ferguson Hist. Westmorland 
197 The steward or land-sergeant of their barony or manor. 
1769 Wesley yrnl. 30 Mar., Let all beware of these *Iand- 
sharks. xSxg Scott Guy M. xxxiv, Lieutenant Brown., 
told him some goose’s gazette about his being taken in a 
skirmish with the landsharks. 1857 Kingsley Two 1 ', 
iv, Can’t trust these landsharks ; they’ll plunder even the 
rings off a corpse’s fingers. They think every wreck a god- 
send. 1846 H. Melville A^land-sicksnip, 

1836 Emerson Ting. Traits iv. 65 Slain by a *land-slide, like 
the a^icultural King Onund. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 
240 The Roman road, which linked them with the only 

E ast they knew, had been buried under the great bar- 
arian land-slide. 1870 Anderson Missimis Amer. Bd. II. 
xxxiv. 30E A terrible landslide occurred, an eruption of mud, 
earth, and rocks. 1895 Centuty Mag. Mar. 734 There was 
then a great landslide of votes for McClellan, c 1250 Ge7i. 
^ Ex. 669 Sexti *lond-speches and .xii. mo, weren delt Sane 
in werlde So. 1739 N. Hiding Rec. VIII. 227 Money laid 
out in repairing the *land stallleading to Bum and Masham 
Bridges. 1688 Ne7V yersey Archives (1881) 11 . 31 There is 
a gushet of about 2000 acres., which I design to take vp for 
you, being good land ; so I think by farr you will be the 
best *land-stead of any concerned in the province. CX701 
Ibid. II. 34 He says 1 was in r6B8, the best Land-stead of 
any concern’d in the Province. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
II. 679 His *land-stewart in the tyme he maid Ouir all 
Scotland, T70X Steele Funeral v. i. (1702) 72 He is not 
now with his Land-steward. 2899 Crockett EH Kennedy 
xiv. 100 ‘ My lord answered the land steward, meekly, 
‘were it a thing’ [etc.]. 1796 Capt. Haig Diary In J. 
Russell Haigs (j88x) 482 Many *land stones, some whin 
ones, but mostly all fine quarried stones. 18x3 R. Kerr 
Agric. Btrw, 35 In all free soils, numerous stones, pro- 
vincially termed land‘Siones, are found. x886 Cheshire 
Gloss.f Land stones, the name given . . to the pebbles and 
boulders turned up in digging and draining. 1873 W. 
McDowell Hist. Dumfries 1. 584 The pier or ■“landstool 
was commenced. i6ox R. Johnson Kxngd. Conivtw. 
(1603) XX Peruana is..enuironed on al sides with the sea, 
saue wheras the forsaid *Land-streight doth i^’n the same 
to Mexicana. 1625 Bp. Mountagu A/>f Cxsar 11. v. 
138 In a Foreland or Landstreight where two Seas meet. 
2868 Swinburne Poems <5* Ballads (ed. 3) 73 The ‘'land- 
stream and the tide-stream in the sea. 1353 Grimalde 
Cicero's Offices u. (1558) 109 Did not *land striues bring 
themtodisiruction? j'j^G.SnvcH Laboratory 1. 10 Charge 
for *land swarmers, or small rockets. x8x* J. Wilson Isle 
M Palms IV. 552 As her gilded prow is dancing Through the 
■*Iandswell. 1596 Shaks. Merch. K. i. iii. 24 There be land 
rats, and water rats, water theeues, and *land tbeeues. 1863 
Kingsley Herew. 1 . x. 229 , 1 am Hereward the Berserker, 
the land-thief, the sea-thief. 1894 H. Spencer in Gaz. 

29 Aug. 8/2 The stronger peoples have been land-thieves 
from the beginning, and have remained land-thieves down 
to the present hour. x8x8 Edin, Mag. Oct. 328/2 Whar 
the dew neer scanc’t, nor the “landtide dancT Nor rain 
had ever fawn. 1856 Kane Arct. Exfl. I. xxvi. 341 The 
‘‘land-trash is cemented by young ice. 1676 Coles, *Land- 
turn, the same from off the land by night, as a Brieze 
is off the Sea by day. 1844 Cobden Sp. (1870) I. 127 
They are all auctioneers and *land-valuers, X7XX Swift 
Examiner No. 28 p 4 Give a Guinea to a Knavish “Land- 
Waiter, and he shall connive at the Merchant for cheating 
the Queen of an Hundred. 1809 R. Langford Inirod, 
Trade 132 Land waiter or searcher, a Custom-House 
officer who enters goods imported. 17x4 Q. Anne in Lend. 
Gaz. No. 5204/2 They are Delivered from a Consuming 
“Land-War. 1870 Emerson Soc. ffSolit. x. 204 Who, sitting 
in his closet, can lay out the plans of a campaign, — sea- war 
and land-war. 1873 J. Godkin [title') The Land-War in 
Ireland. 1787 Jefferson Writ. (1859) 334 Sharpers had 

duped so many with their unlocated “land-warrants. 1858 
SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Landavarrani, a title to a lot of 
public land ; an American security or official document for 
entering or settling upon government land, much dealt in 
amongjobbers. xS57 w. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 114 
The “land wash went so sore, that it overthrew his boate, 
and one of the men was drowned. 2891 Blizzard of 1891 
ii. 26 Breakers fell with great force close to the landwash 
and over the promenade. 2721 De Foe Moll Flanders 
(ed. 3> 58 This amphibious Creature, this “Land-water- 
thing, call’d, a Gentleman-Tradesman. 2390-x Earl Derby's 
Exped. (Camden) 47 Lautre barell continente xxix slopas 
de “lande-wyn. 2373 Baret Alv. L 80 Land wine, or 
of our owne countrie growing, vinum indigena. 1782 
PowNALL Antig. 140 The state .. of the “land-worker. 
1827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 192 "When the borders of 
Europe began to be settled and cultivated by the land- 
workers. 1794-1811 Ld. Ellenborouch in Espinasse Rep. 
III. 259 He would expect a clear “landworlhiness in the 
carriage itself to be established. 1828 N. Carlisle Acc. 
Charities 295 Two staves or 18 feet,' in . . Cornivall, are 
a “Land Yard, and 160 Land Yards are an English acre. 
1869 Blackmore Loma D. xii, I could smell supper, when 
hungry, through a hundred landyards of bog. 

(land) , V. [f. Land sb. (OE. had lindan 
of similar formation ; see Lend t^.)] 

I. Transitive senses. 

VoL. Vi. 
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IiAKDAULET. 


1. a. To bring to land ; to set on shore ; to dis- 
embark. 

a 2300 K. Horn 779 A gode schup he hurede, J>a t him scholde 
londe In Westene londe. 2308 Ksmukdiz Fly ting w. Dunbar 
461 The skippar bad ger land the at the Bas. 2665 Boyle 
Occas. Refl. iv. xii, (1848} 246 , 1 see the Water-man prepare 
to Land us, 2678 Wanley Wond. Lit. World v. ii. § 79, 
472/1 He Landed^ an Army in Apulia, Anson's Voy. 

11, xiv. 286 Our ships, when we should land our men, would 
keep at. .a distance. 2838 Thirlwall Greece III. xx. 149 
The troops, having been landed in Cephallenia. 2842 
Campbell Napoleon ^ Brit. Sailor6\ He should be shipped 
to England Old And safely landed. 1894 Hall Caine 
Manxman v. iii, 288 Four hundred boats were coming.. to 
land their cargoes. 

b. To bring to the surface (from a mine). ? Obs. 

2603 Owen Pembrokeshire xi. (i^i) 01 These persons 
will Lande about . . hundred barells of coale in a daye. 

2. To bring into a specified place, e. g. as a stage 
in or termination of a journey ; to bring into a certain 
position : usually with advb. phr. Also to bring 
into a certain position or to a particular point in a 
course or process. (Cf. 8 .) 

1640 Ter. Taylor Exemp. Ep. Ded.a 3 b, It is onely a 
holy life that lands us there (rc. in heaven). 2649 Blithe Eng. 
Improv. tmpr. (1653) 57 This drain to be continued to that 
place where you have most convenlencie to land your water. 
1850 M'Cosh Dh>. Govt. 11. ii. (1874) pantheist, 

when compelled to explain himself, is landed in Atheism. 
2836 Whyte Melville Kate Cov. xix, Now then, give us 
your hand j one foot on the box, one on the roller-bolt, and 
now you’re landed. 1859 Thackeray Virgin. II, 1. 4 Poor 
Harri'’s fine folks have been too fine for him, and have 
ended by landing him here. 2874 Burnand My time xxviii. 
271 A jerk that nearly landed me on his (the horse’s) back. 
2878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 200 The pass over the Cottian 
Alps . . would have landed Hannibal in the territory of the 
Taurini. 1882 Besant Rezfolt of Man vi- (1883^ 126 Such 
a sermon .. would infallibly land its composer ..in a 

E pson. 1892 Bookman QcX.. 29/2 His wife, his temperament, 
is philanthropy contrive to land him in fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy. 

b. To set dovm from a vehicle. (Cl. S b.) 
x8si Thackeray En^. Hum. iii. (1853) 108 The Exeter 
Fly. .having, .landed its passengers for supper and sleep. 
1839 — Virgin. 1 . xxvH. 213 One chair after another landed 
ladies at the Baroness’s door. 1^ Mrs. H. Ward Marcella 
II. 267 His hansom landed him at the door of a great 
mansion. 

c. slang. To set (a person) ‘on his feet’. 

2868 Yates Rock Ahead 11. vi, Lord Ticehurst, having 
done his duty in landing Gilbert (viz. by giving him an 
introduction], had strolled away. 2876 Hindley Adv. 
Cheap yack 33, I bought a big covered cart and a good 
strong horse. And I was landed! 2879 ^ Autobiog. of a 
Thief ' in Macm. Mag. XL. 502 , 1 was landed (was alt right) 
this time without them getting me up a lead (a collection). 

d. Nattt. To lower on to the deck or elsewhere 
by a rope or tackle. j 

2867 Smyth Sailor's Word^bk., To land on deck. A nautical I 
anomaly, meaning to lower casks or weighty goods on deck j 
from the tackles, 1882 Seamanship (ed. 6) 61 Land 

them on the taffrail. 

e. slang. To get (a blow) home. 
x888 Runci.man Chequers 93 Their object is to land_ one 
cunning blow. 1891 Genii. Mag. Aug.^ 110 Tbat’s right, 
Captain Kitty 1 Land him [rf. the Devil] one in the eye. 

I. (with and without compl.) To 

bring (a horse) ‘ home i. e. to the winning post ; to 
place first in a race. Also intr. to get in first, win. 

2833 Whyte Melville Digby Grand I. vi. 151 St. Agatha 
, .after one of the finest races on record, is landed a winner 
by a neck. 1890 ‘ Rolf Boldrewood’ Col. Refonnerps^i) 
291 A shower of flukes at the latter end landed him the 
winner. 1891 Licensed Victuallers Gaz. 20 Mar. (Farmer), 
Had the french filly landed, what a shout would have 
arisen fi-om the ring! Daily News s8 Rlay 8/3 The 

Prince’s colours were landed amid enthusiastic cheering. 

3. Angling. To bring (a fish) to land, esp. by 
means of a gaff, hook, or net. Also, la land the net. 

16x3 J. Dennys Secrets Angling w. xxi. Then wiih a net, 
see how at last he lands A mighty carp. 1633 Walton 
Compi, Angler iv. 105 Help me to land this as you did the 
other. 2787 [see Landing-net). 1867 F. Francis 
vlii. (1880) 297 When you have hooked a grayling your next 
job is to land him. 1873 Act 36 <V 37 Viet. c. Ixxi. § 14 Any 
person who shall.. work any seine or draft net for salmon., 
within one hundred ^'ards from, .any other seine ordraft net 
. .before such last-mentioned net is fully drawn in and landed, 
shall, .be liable (etc-l. sBB-^Manch. Exam.yiOtt. 8/4, 1 will 
not trouble you with an account of the trout and graylirig 
wc landed during the first two or three days of our visit. 
28^ Pae Eustace 62 They were pretty constantly engaged 
in shooting and landing the net. 

b. Jig. To catch or ‘get hold of* (a person) ; to 
secure or win (a sum of money, esp. in betting or 
horse-racing). 

2834 Whyte Melville Gen. Bounce II. xx. 114 , 1 landed 
a hundred gold mohrs by backing his new lot for the 
Governor-General’s Cup. 28^7 Hughes Tom Brenvn ii. vli, 
You must be gentle with me if you want to land me. 2876 
OuiDA Winter City vi. 243 So that they land their bets, 
what do they care? 1884 Black in HarpeTs Mag. Dec. 
24/1 , 1 can't say I've landed a fortune over its tips. 

-(•4. 'To throw (a bridge) across a river. Obs. 

1637 Petit, to Ckas. / in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) I. 91 They may be suffered at their owne chardge to 
land a bridge over y* river. 2638 Chas. 1 Lei, to Kings 
College, ibid., I’o permitt them at their owne charge to land 
a bridge from the middest of y* o' Colledge. 

1 6. To besto>Y land upon. Obs. nonce-use. 

2624 Heywooo Captives 1, i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, Thou 
hast monied me in this. Nay landed me .. And putt mee in 
a large possession. 


6 . a. : tofinorblockiip(awatercouree, 

pond, etc.) partially or wholly ^Yith earth ; to silt up. 

2603 WiLLCT H exapla Gen. 30 Gobaris caused the naturall 
current, landed vp, to be opened and enlarged. 1682 BunyaN 
Holy War 307 Dinbolus sought to land up Mouthgate with 
dirt. X793 R. JIylne Rep. Thames 4 r Isis 16 These lands 
have a very imperfect drainage at present, by the water- 
courses and ditches being landed up. 1814 W. Marratt 
Kisf Lincolnsh. III. 243 A serpentine fish pond.. partly 
landed up. 1851 yml. R. Agric. Soc. XII. n. 300 The 
river became landed up by the sediment of the tides. 

b. To earth up [celery). Also rvith up. 

a x8o6 Abercrombie in Loudon Gardening iir. i. (1822) 723 
Repeat this, .till by degrees they are landed up from twelve 
inches to two feet. 1836 [see Landing vbl. sb. 2). 

H. Intransitive senses. 

7. To come to land; to go ashore from a ship 
or boat ; to disembark. Of a ship, etc. : To touch 
at a place in order to set do^vn passengers. 

In early use occas. conjugated with the verb to be. 

2382 Wyclif I Macc. iii. 42 The cost appliede, or londide, 
at ihe coostis of hem. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 151 
Irisch Scottes londede at Argoyl. C1400 Sir Beues p. 24 
(MS. S.) With her ship |jere gon Jjcy lond. <1x450 Le 
Morte Arth. 3054 He wende to haue landyd .. At Dower. 
2470-85 Malory Arihur 1, xvii. The Sarasyns ar londed 
in their countreyes mo than xl M. a 1348 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VIII 259 b, He had knowledge that the Frenche 
army entended^ to land in the Isle of Wight. 26x1 
Bible Acts xxi. 3 We., sailed into Syria, and landed 
at Tyre. x66i Drvden To his Sacred Majesty 9 Thus, 
royal Sir, to see you landed here Was cause enough of 
triumph for a year. 2723 Pope Odyss. xiii. 156 Behold him 
landed, careless and asleep, From all th* eluded dangers of 
the deep I ,2748 Anson’s Vo^'. ii. xiii. 276 No place where 
it was possible for a boat to land. 1837 Marryat Dog^ 
fend xxii, The dog.. landed at the same stairs where the 
boats land. 2882 Mrs. B, M. Croker Proper Pride I. ii. 

II Among the passengers who landed at Southampton from 
the Peninsular and Oriental Rosetta, 

8 . lit. and fig. To arrive at a place, a stage in 
a journey, or the like ; to come to a stage in a 
progression ; to end in something. (Cf. 2 .) 

2679 Mdxon Mech. Exere. 253 Landing by the first pair 
of Stairs with your Face towards the East. 2722 Ramsay 
Elegy Ratio Bimie iii, When strangers landed. 2726 
Wodro7v Cop^. (1843) III. 243 Thus this matter is entered 
on ; where it will land, the Lord himself direct. 2727 Ibid. 
304 If any subordination and dependence [of the Persons of 
the Trinity].. were asserted, he could not but think it 
would land in a dependent and independent God. 

b. To alight upon the ground, from a vehicle, 
after a leap, etc. (Cf. 2 b.) 

2693 Southerns Maid's Last Prayer iii. ii, Lady Susan. • 
There's a Coach stopt, I hope ’tishers, yano. 'Tis my Lady 
Trickit’s ; she’s just Landed. 1708 Lom. Gaz, No. 4427/14 
To receive them as they Landed out of their Coaches, 
2814 sporting Mag. XLIIl. 287 The spot where the horse 
took off to where he landed is above eighteen feet. 2837 
Marryat Dogfend xxxvii, It landed among some cabbage- 
leaves. 

c. Jig. To fall, light (upoti). Obs. 

<1x670 Hacket 2nd Serm. on Incamat. (1675) 21 Each 
parcel of comfort landed jump . .in the same model of Ground. 
2727 Wodro7U Corr. (1843) HI. 304 We inquired into the 
reports, found them all land on Mr. Simson. 

Land, obs. f. Lant urine; var. Laund Obs. 
Landabrides, erron. f. Lindabbides Obs. 

+ La'ndage. Obs. In 5 londage. [f. Land V. 

-f -AGE.] Landing, coming ashore. 

1470-85 Malory i4rMr<r XXI. ii, There was syr Mordred 
redy awaytynge vpon his londage to lette his owne fader to 
lande vp the lande that he was kyng ouer. 

ii Laiidamiliail(lL (lamdaman). [Swiss Ger. ; 

f. land Land sb. -i- amman{n = G. aintmann, f. amt 
office, magistracy + niann man.] In Switzerland, 
the title applied to the chief magistrate in certain 
cantons, and formerly also to the chief officer in 
certain smaller administrative districts. 

1796 Morse Amer. Ceog. II. 308 The village of Gersaw.. 
has its land amman, its council of regency. 1822 L Simond 
Switzerland I. 438 All the landammanns and statthalters. 
2868 Kirk Chas. Bold HI. v. iii. 435 The old landamman 
of Schwytz, Ulrich Katzy, gave wiser counsel. 

Landar, obs. variant of Launder. 

Landart, Sc. form of Landward. 

Landau (leerndp). Also 8 landeau, lando. 

[f. Landau, the name of a town in Germany, where 
the vehicle was first made. The Ger. name is 
landauer, short for landauer ivagen.'\ A four- 
wheeled carriage, the top of which, being made in 
two parts, may be .closed or thrown open. When 
open, the rear part is folded back, and the front 
part entirely removed. Also landau carriage. 

1743 in J. Strang Glasgow (1856) 17 The coach or lando to 
contain six passengers. 1748 J/. ya7nes'5 Even. Post si o. 

5082 Three Landaus with six Horses each . . wait^ ms 
coming. 2733 Shenstone Wks. ^ Lett. III. 218 ^ 1 ^"® 
were near 200 people gathered round Lady LuxborouCT s 
landeau at Birmingham. 1786 Wesley // at. (2872) A . 

322 The Pope was in an open landau. I 794 y- 
Carriages (x8oi) 1 . 22 The body of a landau cap-iage diHejs 
nothing in shape from a Coach. The land^ is *he^^ 
form, the landaulet the Chariot form. % 

Educ. IV. 306/1 The landau .. combines more than me 

advantages of three distinct vehicle^a ^ 

barouche or half-headed carriage, and one en 1 ^ f 

Landaxilet (Iffi'ndjle-t). Also-ette. [f- prec. 

+ -LBT.] A small landan ; a coape with a foldmg 
top like a landau. Also called detnt-tattdatt. 

4 
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LAND-GBABJBEE. 


LAND-BAITK. 

X794 [see Landau). 1799 Gcntl. Mag. 1. 449 A vehicle with 
ZL boW'window, that is not a coach, or landau, or chariot, or 
landaulet, or sociahle. c 1815 Jane AusteS Persuas. (1833) 
II. .tii. 438 ITie mistress of a vcrj- pretty landaulette. iBSSo 
Tennyson Sisters 84 An open landaulet Whirled hy. 

La-nd-batnt. A banking institution which 
issues notes on the security of landed property. 

1696 {titie) Remarks on the^ proceedings of the Commis- 
sioners for putting in Kxecution the Act past last Session 
for establishing a Land»Bank, X7XX Ska^esb. ^C/zflr<TC. 
(1737) III. 45 In Egypt, the generation or tribe, being once 
set apart as sacred, wou’d. .be able. .to establish themselves 
a plentiful and growing f^und, or religious land»banlc. 179^ 
Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 416 To establish a current cir- 
culating credit upon any Land-bank .. has hitherto proved 
difficult. X900 Pilot 19 May 351A -A. gentleman energetic 
in promoting the spread of landbanks (perhap_s the best of 
several good things which Mr. Plunkett has introduced in 
Ireland). 

!La*lid-l}OC (“bJiik). Hist. [O^.iandboc^i.tand 
Land sb. + h6c Book sb,] A charter or deed by 
which land is granted. 

961 in Earle Zand Charters (1888) 199 ^is is )?mra feower 
hyda land hoc xt wijjislea \>t eadgar ring hafo jebocod 
cenulfe on ece yrfe. rziooo Foe. in Wr.-Wuleker 225/2 
Dofuiiio, landbec. a 1207 Gervase (of Canterbury) Gesta 
Regum Wks. (Rolls) 11. 59 Has scedul^ tunc temporis ■ 
* land-bokes id est libros terrarum, .A.ngli vocabant. 1676 
Coles, Landboc^ a Deed whereby lands are holden. 1839 
Keightley Hist. Eng. I. 78 Landbocs or grants and charters 
were there \i.e. in the Hundred mote] read out and published. 

Xia*lld*breezG« A breeze blowing from the 
land seawards. 

1667 H. Stobbe in Phil. Trans. II. 499 There is little of 
Land-brise, because the ^lountain is remote from thence. 
165^ Fryer Acc. E. India ^ P. 55 The Land-Breezes brought 
a poysonous Smell on board Ship. 1783 Cowper Eoss R, 
George 9 A land-breeze shook the shrouds, And she was 
overset. 1846 Grote Greece 11, xlix. (1862) IV. 316 The 
strong land-breeze out of the Gulf of Corinth, 
t Iiand-brist. Sc, Obs. Also byrst, birst. 1 
[Cf. ON. hrest-r outburst, crash.] Surf. 

1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 444 Bot the vynde wes thame 
agayn, That it gerl sa the land-brist [v.r. byrst] ryss,_That 
thai mycht weld the se na viss. 1513 Douglas yEneis vn, 
Prol. 21 Landbrist rumland rudely. Ibid. x. vi. ii Na land 
brist [ed. 1553 hirst] lyppering on the wallis. 

3 ja*nd*caa:riage. [See Land sb. ii.] Car- 
riage, conveyance, or transport by land j also, the 
cost of such carriage. 

x6x^ PuRCHAS Pit^mage (1864) 63 Spices are deere in 
Persia by reason of the long land-carriage from Masulapatan 
this way. X7*6 Leoni Alberti's Arc/tii* 1. 4/2 The easy 
bringing in ..of Necessaries, both by Land Carriage and 
Water Carriage. x8*s J. Nicholson O/rra/. Mechanic 
The expense of quarrying, land-carriage to the place where 
it is to be used [etc.]. ^1850 Arab. Hts. (Rtidg.) zao, 

I.. sent it by land-carriage to the nearest seaport. 

Xia’ud-clieS'P* Obs. exc, Hist, {OE. iatideeap, 

{, land Land sb. -^ciap Cheap sb. Cf. ON. land- 
kaiip."] A customary fine paid to the lord upon 
the alienation of land. 

C848 in Birch Cartul. Sax. CiSS?) II. 35 Ego Berchtivulf 
c>’ning sile ForSrede minum Segne nl^en hixida lond he 
salde to lend ceape xxx mancessan & ni^en nund setUinga 
wi5 Sacm londe. 1670 Blount Law Dict.^ Land cheap, 
a certain ancient customary Fine, paid either in Mony or 
Cattel, at ever>' alienation of land lying within some 
Planner, or within the liberty of some Borough. 
Xjandchet, variant of Landshabd. 
Zia'lld-cra'b. [See Land sb. ii,] Any of the 
various species of crabs that live mostly on land but 
resort to the sea for breeding, 

1638 T. Vf.rney To Sir E, Feniey in Verney Papers 
(1853) *95 Thees land-crabs arc innumerable, . . they are very 
like our sea-crabs, but nothing att all soe good, becaus most 
of them are poysonous. X779 Forrest Voy, N. Guinea 
74 Some Papua people brought me land crabs, shaped like 
lobsters. x87i Mateer Travancoreqz Landcrabs burrow in 
the rice fields, and are used as food by the slave castes. 

iraytsf. 1665 HooKE Microgr. 178 The little Mile-w’orm, 
which I call a Land-crab. 

'I' Land-damn, v. Obs. rare--^, irons. ?To 
make a hell on earth for (a person). 

The sense is uncertain ; the text may be corrupt. The 
alleged survival of the word in dialects, with the sense ‘ to 
abuse with rancour ’ (E. D. D.), appears to be imperfectly 
authenticated. 

x6ix SiiAKS. IVint. T. 11. i. 142 You are abus’d, and by 
somc puiteron, That will be damn a for't ; would I knew the 
Villaine, 1 would Land-damne him. 

II Landdrost (Itendidr^ust), Also erron, land- 
ro(o)8t. [S. African Du. ; f. land Land sb. + drost 
(see Dbossakd).] A kind of magistrate in South 
Africa. 

X73X Medley Kolheris Cape G. Hope II. 10 He gave this 
Land-Drost the powers of a Fiscal . . to seize and prosecute 
all criminals, vagabonds, and disorderly persons. x888 
Times (weekly ed.) 25 May 7/3 President Kruger appointed 
as landroost an Austrian gentleman. 1895 C, S. Horne 
Story 0/ the L, M. S. 64 'Fhc local magistrate, or landdrost. 

llliande (l^d). [Fr. See Laund, Lawn,] 
A tract of wild land, a moor. Used by Eng. 
Avriters chiefiy with reference to S. W. France. 

X79* Pu Young 7*r<Ti'. France 43 These landes are sandy 
tracts covered with pine trees, 1883 Ouida IFanda II. 19 
Out on the landes some cows were driven through the 
heather and broom. 

Lande, Landeau, obs. ff. Laund, Landau. 
Xianded (Ix’nded'j, a. [f. L^and sb. + -ed2. 
ThcOE. ^elastdet)^ which occurs once 


in the .sense i beiow, is of different formation, the pple. of a vb. 
'landian (eS.gddiait to endow with goods). It is possible 
that the mod. word may partly represent this.] 

• 1 . Possessed of land ; having an estate in land. 

Formerly often qualified by advs., as siwst, •well, best 

landed-, also in paras, ’nthetic comb., as Ihe 

collocation landed man was not uncommonly UTitten with 
a hyphen and occas. as a single w-ord. 

c sooo Laws a/ eEthelstan § ii in Schmid Gesetze 26 JElc 
minra [lesna he gelandod sy. 01440 Pronip. Part). 312/1 
Londyd, or indwyd wythe lond, terradotatns. 01470 
Henbv IPalloee ix. 1810 Na landi't man chapyt with him 
bot ane. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxii. 76 How suld I leif that 
is not landit? XS79 J. Stubbes Gaping Gul/'D 'uyt Noble 
men and other great landed ones. 1595 Shaks. 1. 1. X77 
A landlesse Knight, makes thee a landed Squire. ,2605 
Camden Rem. (1637) 212 Descended from an Ancestor well 
landed in Kent. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. EngL i. xxii. 
(1739) 40 In such case a Country-Gentleman should be fined 
one hundred and twenty shillings if he were landed, a i66x 
Fuller Worthies (1640) II. 454 Sir Oliver Hingham was 
bom, richly landed, and buri^ in Hingham. 1691 Locke 
Consid. Leaner. Interest (1692) 16 The Landed nian who 
thinks perhaps by the fall of Interest to raise the Value of 
his Land. 1714 Swift Wks. 1755 U. i. 
202 The majority of landed-men. 1778 Boswell Johnson 
(1831) IV. 104 That a landed gentleman is not under any obli- 
gation to reside upon his estate. 1B49-50 Alison Hist. 
Europe XlV.xcv. § 96. 190 The gradual extinction of the 
old landed aristocracy. 

1 ). transf. (Jtttmorous). Characteristic of, or 
giving the impression of, a landed man. 

1826 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) II. 88/2 A large man, with a 
large head, and very landed manner. 

2 . Landed interest: interest or concern in land 
as a possession ; the class having such interest. 

xyxi Addison Sped. No. 126 F 8 The first of them inclined 
to the landed and the other to the monied Interest.^ 17x9 
W. Wood Surv. Trade 76, I have shewn, how much it con- 
cerns the Landed and Trading Interests to be Friends to 
each other. X842 Bischoff Woollen Manuf,\\. 265 It be- 
came evident that the landed interest were mistaken in the 
views they entertained, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxiv. 
(1861) V. 126 T*he old landed interest, the old Cavalier 
interest, had now no share in the favours of the Crown. 
x88o Disraeli Endym. I. t y There are other interests 
old landed besides the landed interest now. 

3 . Consisting of land ; consisting in the posses- 
sion of land ; (of revenue) derived from land. 

X7XX Addison Spcct. No. ^ F 7 It has multiplied^ the 
Number of the Rich, made our Landed Estates infinitely 
more Valuable than they were formerly. X796 Ld. Shef- 
field in Ld. AucklatuCs Corr. III. 357 Not because 
they had .. talents but because they have landed pro- 
perty. x8oo Stuart in Owen Wellesley's Desp. ^75 The 
landed revenues of Guzerat are also very considerable. 
1809-10 CoLERiocF. Friend (1863) 126 Those tribes.. which 
possess individual landed property. 1862 Trollope Orley 
F. i, A landed estate in Yorkshire of considerable extent 
and value. 1896 Laxo Times ClI. 124/2 Could the coroner 
himself be removed for want of the landed qualification ? 

Banded (l£e'nde<l ),//4 a. [f. Land v. + -ed i.] 
That has landed or gone ashore : in comb, as new-, 
newly-landed. 

1835 Court Mag. VI. 235/2 The new-landed throng Find 
no_ lodging at hand. 1890 * Rolf BoLDnewooD ’ Aliner's 
Pigtit (1899) 76/1 For a newly-landed ofiicial, I don't recol- 
lect seeing your equal. 

Iiand-end. Now dial. A piece of ground at 
the end of a ‘ land ’ in a ploughed field. (See also 
quots. 1S77, 1893.) 

xSSS Stanford Chilrchw. Acc., Aniiguary XVTI. 110/2 
For Reping doune ye come yt growyde at mens lanads 
endds y^ wich was sooyd to farre upon the comon viij'^. 
x6io Quarter Sess. Rec. in AT, R. Record See. 1. 202 (N. W. 
Line. Gloss.) Thb. Skelton .. tooke vj** a dale . . and a land 
end of grass besides, of Geo. Osborne of the same. 1624 
Rental xnShejffield Gloss., Rich. Shirtclyffe had 8 land ends 
at will vijj. 1870 in E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. III. xv,24o.\n' 
the eller tree blossoms like snaw was besprent On the land 
ends 'at Hgs by the side o’ the Trent, 1B77 N. W. Line. 
Gloss., Land'cnds, (i) small portions of cultivated land 
between the Trent bank and the road, at the ends of the 
lands in the open fields, more commonly called groves. 
1893 Northumhld. Glass., Landin, Laud'Cnd, the’ end of 
a ridge or of a furrow in ploughing, or of a drill in drilling 
. . where it meets the heedrig. 1899 Dickinson & Pkevost 
Ctitnberld. Gloss., HeedlbC. ..Land end, head rig or head- 
land, or those bulls in a ploughed field which He at right 
angles to the general direction of the others. . 

Lander (Icemdw). [f. Land v. + -er ^.] 

1 . One who lands or goes ashore. 

x8s9 Tennyson Enid 330 The sweet voice of a bird, Heard 
by the lander in a lonely isle, 1890 C. Martyn W. Phillips 
16 The famous landers on Plymouth Rock, 

2 . Alining. The roan who * lands * the kibble at 
the mouth of the shaft. 

X847 in Halliwell, 1865 J- L F. Turner Quarries 
8 ^y3gons .. arc filled by a party of men . . called * fillers ’, 
while a similar number of ' landers* and ‘emptiers*, at the 
surface, receive and dispose of their freight. 

Lander, -erer, variants of Launder, -eber. 
Landert, Sc. form of Landward. 

Landfall GK*ndlgl). 

L Naut. An approach to or sighting of land, esp. 
for the first lime on a sea-voyage. To make a good 
(or bad) landfall: to meet with land in accordance 
with (or contrary to) one’s reckoning. 

Capt. Smith Seamafs Gram. ix. 43 A good Land 
Ihll IS when we fall iust with our reckoning, if otherwise 
a bad ^nd fall. 1670 Nardoroucii invtcr.^rr. Late Foy. 
L (1711)79 The best Land-fall in myOpinion, is to make the 
face of Cape Desseada for to come out of the South Sea to 
go into the Strcighi of Magellan. 1706 [E. Ward] Wooden 


World (1708) 89 If his Reckoning in a long Voyage, jump 
with his Land-fall, he's .as exalted [etc.]. 1850 Scoresdy 
Ckcever's Whalem, Adv. xvHL (1850) 281 It is not until a 
captain has made three or four good landfalls . . just accord- 
ing to his calculations that the living by faith in , . the results 
upon his slate begin[s] to come easy. 1891 Winsor Cclunt' 
bus ix. 214 Las Casas reports the journal of Columbus 
unabridged for a period after the landfall. 

b. concr. The first land ‘ made ' on a sea-voyage. 
1883 T. W. Hicginson in HarpePs Mag. Jan. 218/2 His 
* Prima Vista’, or point first seen — what sailors call landfall 
— was .. Cape Breton. 1884 Sir T. Brassey in zgik Cent. 
Mav 833 The Bahamas will be for ever memorable as the 
landfall of Columbus. 

2 . * A sudden translation of property in land by 
the death of a rich man ’ (J.). 

1876 Whitby Gloss. s.v., ^'Fhey’ve got a bonny land-fall 
a large amount of property bequeathed. 

3 . -A landslip, (Ogilvie, 1S82.) 

f Landfall, v. JVaut. Obs. rare [f. prec.] 
intr. To make a ‘ landfall*. 

1727 Boyer Eng,-Fr. Did,, To land fall (a Sea-term), 
atterTrr,' 

La'nd-dood. Overflowing of land by water 
from a swollen river or other inland water. 

*39 ® Gower Conf. HI, 126 Februar, which .. with lond- 
fiodes in his rage At fordes lettelh the passage. 2523 
Fitzherb. Husb. § 54 Grasse, that the lande-floudde renneth 
ouer, is verye ylle for shepe, bycause of the sande and fyltke 
that slycketh vppon it, 1646 Fuller Wounded Consc.{,tZ^x) 
303 Like a land-flood, quickly come, quickly gone. 1720 
Dc Foe Capt. Singleton ix, {1840) 166 The rivers were .. 
swelled with the Jandfloods. 2833 IsYell Frinc. Geol. 111 . 
x8i The land-floods which accompany earthquakes. 

attrib. 1852 Wiggins Embanking 6g Any.. rush of tidal 
or land-flood waters against the bank. 

to- /s- 

*579 Fenton Guicciard. vii. (1599) 296 The furie of 
Almaines entring^ Italic as a landflood.^ ^21628 Preston 
New Covt. (1630) 83 It is but a Pond, it is but a land*floud, 
the spring of comfort belongs only to the Saints. 1830 
Scott Denionol. vui. 242 Some of the country clergy were 
carried away by the landflood of superstition. 
Landfolk (IcO’ndfouk). ? Obs. Also 9 lands- 
folk. [OE. landfolc^ f. land Land sb. + folc 
Folk. Cf. MHG. lanivolc, G. landvolk.1 The 
people of a land or country. 

cxooo iELFRic Saints' Lives (E. E. T. S.) II. 324 J>a..com 
baet land-folc to he jhmr to lafe wms ]>a. CX205 Lay. 30930 
pat lond-folc wes bliSe for heore leod-kinge, a 2250 Owl <5* 
Night. X156 That lond-folc wurlh i-dorve. axyao Cursor 
M. 9752, I saU .saue bi land folk al fra wa. (1425 Eng, 
Cong, Irel, xxxvH. 90 (Dubl. MS.) pe lond-folke, that crysten 
shold be. 1865 Kingsley Herew, I. xvii. 304 Tosti went 
off to the Isle of Wight and forced the landsfolk to give 
him money. 

La*ud-force. A force serving on land ; a 
military ns opposed to n naval force. Also pL 
the troops or soldiers composing such a force. 

2614 Raleigh Hist, World m. (1634) 73 The Navie of 
Athens.. over-threw the fleet of Xerxes, whose Land-forces 
were soone after discomfited by them. X790 Beatson Nav. 
ff Mil. Menu 11. 291 Having on board .. near 3,000 land- 
forces. 1849 Grote Greece 11. ^xxviii. V. 38 He surveyed 
, .his masses of land-force covering the shore. 

't* Land-gate. Obs. [See Gate jAI] 

1 . Sc, Way or passage over land ; also used 

as by land. Also f Landgates adv,, ?landwaid, 
away from the sea. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 243 He began to., 
come landgait ouir the riveir of Levin. 2637 Rutherford 
Lett. (2862) I. 456 If ye..wd have only summer weather and 
a land-gate not a sea-way, to heaven. 1765 Ross Helcnore 
(2789) 95 Land-gates unto the hills she took the gate. 

2 . (See qnot.) 

1726 Kersey, Landgate, a long and narrow Piece of Land. 

Land-gavel (Iscndgseivel). Hist, Forms : i 
land-gafol, 3 lond-gavel, lon-3avel, 4 lond- 
Bov(e)l, 5 langable, 7 languable, 7, 9 land- 
gable, 9 -gavel. [OE. landgafol, f. land Land sb. 
+ Gavel jAt] Land-tribute, land-tax ; rent 
for land, grouud-vent. Also altrib. 

cxooo Red. Sing. Pers. c. 2 in Schmid Gesetze 372 He 
sceal land.gafol syllan. CX205 Lay. 7465 Fehien he wold 
wiS Cezar b® axede lon-5aucl her. Ibid. 7789 ?eond al he 
sette reuwen..po fengen ba lond-gauel. 1308 Cal. Close 
Rolls (1892) 59 [There are delivered to him zs. x\d. of rent 
called] Londgovl [to be received in New Bukenham from 
the following tenants). 1478 R. Ricart Mayor 0/ Bristol's 
Cal. (Camden) 9 This Toune of Bristowe is holde of oure 
souueratgne Lorde the Kinge in frank burgage and with- 
out meane by reason of his langable of the same, c 2640 
J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) I. 338 Out of his landgable 
rents of Bristoll, he gave yearly 3”. 6*. S'*, to a preist. 2670 
HI Blount Law Did. 2676 (rood's Life, etc. (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) II. 340 The townsmen would have the college pay for 
It as a languable. _^,i882 Bramston & Leroy Historic (Fin- 
Chester 60 The King's lands in Winton rendering Land- 
gable and Burgage. 2897 Maitland Domesday 4 Beyond 
182, 320 tenements paying landgavel to the king’s farmers. 

L 3 r* 2 ld*^ra<’bl}er. One who grabs or seizes 
upon land (landed property or territory), esp. in 
an unfair or underhand manner ; spec, in reference 
to Irish agrarian agitation, a man who takes a 
farm from which a tenant has been evicted. 

287* Goldw. Smith in Fortn. Rev. Mar. 254 The great 
Elizabethan mansions. .are the graceful monuments of the 
Tudor land-grabbers. 2880 Times 24 Nov. 6/1 The holding 
had been taken W a land-grabber. 1883 Nonconf. 4- Indep. 
28 Dec. 2276/2 Filibustering operations of ‘land-grabbers’ 
in New Guinea. 
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So Ia’nd-gra;bbing’ vU, sb., the action or prac- 
tice of a land-grabber ; Zia'nd-^ra'bbln^ ppl. a. 

x88o Daily Tel, 27 Oct., To protest against land grabbing. 
1884 Mary Hicksoh Ireland in \-jth C. I. Introd. 6 That 
selfish, land grabbing spirit. x88;f Spectator 3 Sept. 1169 
‘Land-grabbing’ as it is called, — i. e., the taking of land 
from which another has been evicted. 

Ziaxid^avate (Ice’ndgr^v/t). [f. next + -ate i.] 
s= Landgb.vviate. 

Brit. Mag. 11 . 162 By accounts from Turingia, we 
learn that his Prussian Majesty . . has already entered that 
landgravate. 1802 Brookes' Cacetteer[cd. la), Beuchtenderg, 
a town of Bavaria, in a landgravate of the s'ame name. 
1865 Cornh. Mag. Aug. 221 Hesse. Homburg .. is a Land- 
gravale. .and its capital is Homburg. 

Ijandgrave (lie'ndgr^K-). Also 6 langrave, 
6-7 lantgrave, 7 landtgrave. / 3 . 6 lan(t)z-, 
landisgrave, 7 lanta-, landsgrave. [a. MHG. 
lantgr&ve (G. landgraf) = MLG. latidgrave (Dn. 
landgraaf) : see Land sb, and Grave jA"*] In 
Germany, a count having jurisdiction over a ter- 
ritory, and having under him several inferior 
counts ; later, the title of certain German princes. 

iSi 6 Fahyatis Chrott.{iZii)\\. vii. 328 After the deth of hir 
husbonde, Langraue, duke of Thorynge in Almayne. 1560 
Daus tr. SUidane's Comm, 57 b, Then was he led to Duke 
George of Saxonie, and to the Lantzgrave. 16x6 J. Wheler 
in Bticcleuck ^ISS. (Hist. MSS. Comrn.) I. 179 A daughter 
of the Lantsgrave of Hessen. 1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Land- 
grave, or Landsgrave. X673 Ray youm. Ltnu C. 78 I'he 
Lantgrave of Darmstadt. 1756 Nugent Gr, Tour II. 421 
Hanau had formerly counts of its own, but the last of them 
dying in 1736 without issue, it devolved to the landgrave 
of Hesse Cassel. 1839 Penny Cycl, XI. 192/1 The Temporal 
princes were: — the archduke of Austria., the landgraves of 
Hessen-Cassel and Hessen-Darmstadt . . the landgrave of 
Leuchtenburg [etc.]. 

+ b. In the colony of Carolina (see quots.). Ohs. 
1702 5 . Carolina Stai. (1836) I. 42 The upper house, con* 
sisting of the Landgraves and Casiques..are. .a middle 
state between Lords and Commons. X707 T. Archoale 
Carolina 13 They are there by Patent, uncfer the Gieat 
Seal of the Provinces, call'd Landgraves and Cassocks, in 
lieu of Earls and Lords. 

Hence Iiaiidgraveshlp = LanDGRAVlvte. 
Iia’ndgravess Landgravine, 
x66q Locke D/U Constii, Carolina xii. in y^rd D, 1 C. B. 
259 Upon y® devolution of any landgraveship or cassiqueship, 
X716 M. Davizs A/lien, Brit. III. Crit. Hist, 107 At Jena 
in the Landgraveship of Thuring, X762 tr. Buseliing's Syst. 
Geog. IV. 429 Caroline Christina, who had been espoused 
Landgravess of HcS5e.Philipsthal. Ibid. V. 504 Christina 
Magdalena, Landgravess- dowager to Hesse- Homburg. 
x8a^ SouTMCV Q. Rev. II. 329 The Landgraveship with 
which Locke had been requited for his legislative labours. 

Landgraviate (Irendgr^-vi,.'!). [acl. med.L. 
laudgraviat-its, f. L-vifDOBAVE (med.L. -gravio) : 
see-ATEL a.V. laudgraviatb^ The office, juris- 
diction, or province of a landgrave. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1709 Land, Gas. No. 4542/1 
His Imperial M.-ijesty-.bas been pleased. .to grant him the 
Landgraviate of Leuchtenberg, an immediate Fee of the 
Empire. 1836 Penny Cycl. V, 290 Charles managed to 
acquire the landgraviate of Alsace. 

Randeravine (Im-ndgravSi). Also y -inno. 
[ad. G. Tandgrafin, Du. landgravin."] The wife of 
a landgrave j a female nder of a landgraviate. 

1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1744/2 The Landgravinne of Hesse. 
*779 J- Moore /^iViy .S'£>r. Fr. II. Hit 33 The Landgravine 
plan’s at Quadrille, and chooses her own party every night. 
1882-3 ScHAFF Encycl. liclig. Knoiul. II. 1261 The widowed 
landgravine Elizabeth. 

Xia'ndlio:lder. A holder, proprietor, or occu- 
pier of land; in mod. use sometimes (opposed to 
land-owner')^ a tenant holding land from a pro- 
prietor. 

Rolls Parlt. IV. 58 They have cleymed..the Kynges 
trew lieges, that ben his fre tenentz annexed to his Coroune, 
as for her bonde bore men, and her bonde lend holderes. 
2662 Ducdale Imbanking yi The Land-holders in the said 
Marsh. 1691 Locke ConsM. Louver. Interest (1692) 88 
Here is one fourth part of his yearly Income goes imme- 
diately out of the Landlords and Landholders Pocket. 1741 
Tailfcr {title') A . . Narrative of the Colony of Georgia in 
America . . By Pat. Tailfer, ^l.D. ..and others, Land-holders 
in Georgia. 1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Citron. 28/1 The great 
body of the land-holders appear fully impressed with a 
sense of the superior comforts they enjoj'. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. i. § I. 3 In the very earliest glimpse we get of 
the German race we see them a race of land-holders and 
land-tillers. 18S0 hPCARTHY in xgih Cent. Aug. 310 A com- 
bination of all the great interests concerned, the landowner 
as well as the landholder; the peer as well as the peasant. 

So Zia’ndliolding a, 

1876 Digby Real. Prop. r. 1. § i. 8 The assembly of land- 
holding inhabitants considered as tenants of a lord. 

+ Xiaudier. .SV. Obs. Also laimdier. [a. F. 
landier : see Andiron, Landibon.] An andiron. 

1457 Extracts Burgh Rees. Peebles (1872) 119 A spet 
and lantter, a peudar chader, a dis [etc.]. 16x2 Sc. Bk. 
Rates \t\ Halyhtirton's Ledger {xZt-f) 292 Brassin wark sic 
a.s landiers, chandlers, baissones [etc.]. Ibid. 317 Laundiers, 
of Iatten..of ime. 

Iiandimere e.xc. -SV. Also 

9 landimar, lanimer. [OE. landgemxre^ f. land 
Land sb. ge-m-kre boundary, Mere.] Boundary 
of land. Landimere’s or Lanimer day, the day 
on which theannual perambulation oftheboundaries 
is made in Lanarkshire and Aberdeen. 


944 in Earle Land Charters (x8S8) 178 Dis sint land 
Jeiuffira & se embegang hara landa to baddan byng & to 
doddan fotda & to eler dune. 1825-80 Jamieson, Landimar, 
. . 2. A march or boundary of landed property, Aberd. To 
ride the Landhneres, to ^examine the marches, ibid,, 
Lanarks. .. The day in which the procession is made is 
called Landimere’s day. 1864 Edin. Daily Rev. 21 June, 
Lanimer Day at Lanark. i^S Scott, Leader 16 May 5 
Lanark Landimeres. 

^ ‘ A land-measurer. ..This word is here \viz. in 
Skene] used improperly * (Jam.). 

*597 Skene De Verb. Sign, s. v. Particaia, The measurers 
of land, called Landimer^ in Latine, Agrimensores. 1670 
Blount inruZ?/V/.,Z<im///«i»'j,meai.urers of Land, anciently 
so called. 1825-80 Jamieson, a person employed 

by conterminous proprietors to adjust marches between 
their lands, Ayrsh. 

Iiandiiig' (liendig), vbL sb. [f. Land v. + 
•ING 1.] I, The action of the verb Land, 

1 . The action of coming to land or putting 
ashore ; disembarkation. 

ex44o Promp. Parv. 312/1 Londynge fro schyppe and 
watur, aPplicacio. 1577-87 Holinsiied Citron. I. 9/2 They 
take landing within the dominion of king Goffarus. 1655 
Nicholas Papers (Camden) If. 308 Att his landing att 
Towre wharfe. 1697 Dampier f-Vj'. I. 264 There is Water 
enough for Boats and Canoes to enter, and smooth landing 
after you are in. 1748 AnsotCs Foy. 111. vii. 355 The Com- 
modore, .was saluted at his landing by eleven guns. 17^ 
Dk. Clarence in Nicolas Disp. (1845) HI. so note, The 
French cannot effect a landing in Ireland. 1855 Stanley 
Mem. Canierb. i. (1857) 3 There are five great landings in 
English history, each of vast importance. 

b. Arrival at a stage or place of landing, e. g. 
on a staircase. 

1705 Addison Trav. Italy 4^2 A Stair-Case .. where .. the 
Disposition of the Lights, and the convenient Landing are 
admirably well contriv'd. 

Q. Coming to ground at the end of a leap. 

i88i Times 14 Feb. 4/2 The taking off at the jumps was 
awkward, and the landing more ugly still. 

2 . a. Landing up : blocking op of a watercourse 
by earth or mud. b. Earthing up of plants. 

1692 Ray Dissol. IVorld itt. v. (1732) 352 This Landing up 
and Atterration of the Skirts of the Sea, aiBo6 Aber- 
crombie in Loudon Gardening 111. i. (i822» 723 Give them 
[celery.plants] a final landing-up near the tops. 1856 Lever 
Martins 0/ Cro'M. 4 Cclerj*, that wanted landing. 

3 . Angling. (See Land v, 3.) 

1884 Public Opinion p Sept. 302/1 His attention is fixed 
upon . . the skilful * landing ' of his fish. 

4 . Mining. (See quot. i860 and Land v, i b.) 

1860 Eng, fp For. MiningGloss., S. Staffs. Terms, Landing, 
the bank-sman receiving the loaded skip at surface. 

H, Concrete senses. 

6. A place for disembarking passengers or un- 
lading goods ; a landing-place- 

1609 Daniel Civ. Wars vn. xxxvi, Defend all landings, 
barre all passages. 1793 Smbaton Edystone L. | 100 
Amending the landing at the Edystone. Ibid., As my 
proposed materials would not swim, a safe landing became 
a still more important object. 

b. ‘ The platform of a railway station ’ (Sim- 
monds Diet, Trade 1858), ? Obs. 

6. A platform in which a flight of stairs termi- 
nates ; a resting-place between two flights of stairs. 

1789 P. Smyth tr. Aldrich's Archit. (1818) 122 A resting- 
place, or landing, should be contrived after 9, it, or at the 
utmost 13 steps, 1836-9 Dickens Sk.Boz ii, He took to 
pieces the eight day clock on the front Landing. 1869 E. A. 
Parkes Pratt. Hygiene (cd. 3) 308 The ablution rooms., 
must be placed on the landings. 1882 Macm. Mag. XLVI. 
441 The five bedrooms all opened on a square landing. 

b. Stone used in or suitable for the construction 
of staircase landings. 

1847 Smeaton Buildeds Man. 190, 6-in. rubbed York 
lauding, 1858 Skyring’s Builders' Prices (ed. 48) 84, 

3 inch Portland balcony bottoms, or landings. x886 Mod. 
Newspaper Advt., All kinds of flags, steps, landings, . .&c. 

7 . Various technical senses (chiefly U.S.). a. 
(See quot, 1S44.) b. Lumbering. A place where 
logs are landed and stored. C. ‘A platform of 
a furnace at the charging height ’ (Knight Diet. 
Mech. 1875). d. Boat-building. =Land jA 9 c 
(q.v.). e. Mining. A place at the mouth of a 
shaft for the landing of kibbles or other receptacles 
(Cent. Diet.), f. fforiif. ‘ The horizontal space at 
the entrance of a gallery or return* (Ibidl), 

1844 Gosse \q Zoologist 11.706 Every extensive planter, 
whose estate borders on the river [Alabama], has what is 
called a landing ; that is a large building to contain bales of 
cotton. 1868 HarPePs Mag. XXXVI. 420 We emerged 
from the thick timber into an opening through which ran 
Tibbett's Brook. Here was what Is called the landing, .we 
could see thovisands of logs that had been hauled.. 1883 
Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, Landing, a level stage for 
loading or unloading coals upon. 

8. attrib. and Comb.^ as (sense 2) landingpier, 
-quay, -stairs, -steps, (sense 3) landing-gaff, •hook, 
-ring ; landing charges, rates (Ogilvie), ‘ charges 
or fees paid on goods unloaded from a vessel* (Web- 
ster, 1864); landing floor = sense 6; landing- 
stage, a platform, often a floating one, for the 
landing of passengers and goods from sea-vessels ; 
landing-strake Boat-building, *the upper strake 
but one* (Weale’s Rudim. Neeo. 128); landing- 
surveyor, a customs officer who appoints and 
superintends the landing waiters; landing-waiter. 


a customs officer whose duty is to superintena the 
landing of goods and to examine them. Also 
Landing-net, -vlace. 

1856 Capern Poems (ed. 2) 143 A cautious footfall stealing 
Gently o er the •landing-floor. 1741 Compl. L'am.-Picce m 
11. 330 A young Angler should be furnished. . with. .•Land- 
ing-Hook, .. Shot and Floats of divers Sorts. 1858 Sim- 
MONDS Diet. Trade, * Lamiiug-pier, Landing-stage. i 86 z 
M. Pattisos E ss. (1889) 1. 45 Broad •landing quays covered 
with cranes lined the river bank. 2883 Fisheries Exkib 
Catal. sr *Landing Rings, Gaffs, Nets, &c. x86i Dickens 
Gt. Expect, liv, An old •landing-stage. 2868 Less. Mid. 
Age 269 On Monday morning, in a thick white fog, I entered 
a little steamer at the landing-stage at Liverpool. 2838 
Dickens O. Twist viii. The steps .. form a * landing-stairs 
from the river. 2887 Spectator 21 May 692/1 Jack is going 
to sea, and his friends are on the landing-stahs to lake leave 
of him. 2838 Thirlwall (Greece III. xxii. 239 He.. advanced 
foremost on the •landing-steps. 2864 Mbs. Lloyd Ladies 
Pole. 28 A little natural pier, In which landing-steps had 
been cut. 18x2 J. Smyth Pract. 0/ Customs (1821) 144 Sail- 
cloth and Sails are requued to be stamjied in the presence 
of a •Landing-Surveyor and Landing-waiter, on the common 
quay. 1797 Monthly Mag. III. 480 Mr. J. Brook, •landing 
waiter of the custom-house, 

Iia'nding, ppl. a. [-ingS.] That lands; in 
Mil. phr. landing force, party. 

18^ Pall Mall G. 8 Sept. 8/1 This was due to the French 
having no landing force. 2894 Ld. Wolseley Life Marl- 
borough II. 175 Sending three armed boats ashore, a landing 
party look the batterj% 

Xa'ndijlg-liet. A net for landing large fish. 
1653 Walton Angler ii. 60 Reach me that Landing net. 
1787 Best Angling, (ed. 2) 15 A landing net, to land large 
fish with, and which are made with joints to fold up in 
a small compass. 2848 Thackeray Snobs Fish- 
ing-rods, and landing-nets. 2885 Athenxuin i Aug. 136/3 
Mr. Webster does not appear to use any landing-net, which 
increases the difficulty of capturing fish. 

b. transf. * A pair of forceps with a small net 
attached to the blade, devised by A. Buchanan, 
for the removal of the calculus from the bladder 
in lithotomy* (Syd. Soc. Lex. 188S). 
lxa*ndiiig-place. 

L A place where passengers and goods are or can 
be landed or disembarked. 

1512 Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 1 § i The Frenchemea . . knowe 
aswell every haven and creke within the sayde Countie as 
every landyug place. 2620-5^ I. Jones (2725) 

23 They were imbarked, dis-imbarked, and brought from 
their Landing Place to Salisbury Plain. 2687 Lond. Gas. 
No. 2221/8 Lost. between Richmond and Putney Landing- 
place, a Point Creval and Cuffs. 2748 Anson's Voy. 11. vi. 
291 Pilots were ordered to .. conduct him to the most con- 
venient landing-place. 2840 R. H, Dana Bef Mast vii. 25 
Waiting at the ianding-place for our boat to come ashore, 
b. A platform at a railway station. 

2882 in OciLviE. 

2 . « Landing vbl. sb. 6 (now the usual word). 
26x2 Cotcr., Aire, .. the balfe-pace, or landing place of 

a half-pace staire. ^ 2625 Bacon Ess., Building (Arb.) 550 
The Siaires likewise ,. Jet them bee vpon a Faire open 
Newell, and finely raild in ..And a very Faire Landing 
Place at the Top. 1765 Foote Commissary^ i. Wks. 2799 
II. 7 Simon, .flew up stairs, fell over the landing-place, apd 
quite barr’d up the way. 1840 Dickens Bant. Rudge ix, 
HU stealthy footsteps on the landing-place outside. 2849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. lii. I. 352 7 ’he staircases and landing 
places are not 'vvanting in grandeur. 

attrib. 2852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour .xxxiv. 
(1893) 193 The dinner and ball invitations gradually dwindled 
away, till he became a mere stop-gap at the one, and a 
landing-place appendage at the other. 

3 . transf and fig. (in prec, senses). A place at 
which one arrives; a stopping- or resting-place. 

1727 Arbuthnot Tables Anc. Coins, etc. vii. 151 What the 
Romans called Vcstibulum was no part of the House, but 
the Court or Landing-place between it and the Street, 1850 
Tennyson In Ment. xlvii, He seeks at least Upon the last 
and sharpest height. .Some landing-place, to clasp and say, 

‘ Farewell 1 We lose ourselves in light’. 1861 Hughes 
Tom Brown at Ox/. I. Introd. 2 Tom was .. beginning to 
feel that it was high time for him to be getting to regular 
work again.. A landing place is a famous thing, but it is 
only enjo3’able for a time by any mortal who deserves one 
at all. 1884 J. TaIT Mind in Matter (1892) 245 When the 
conscience-troubles. -lead to scepticism, tne ultimate land- 
ing-place. .is superstition. 

i* ^andiron Obs. Also 5 laundyren, 6 
lawndyrne, laundC© iron, 6-7 landyxon, 7 
-iyron. [An alteration (influenced by Iron, as in 
Andiron) of Landieb a., F. landier - def. article 
/’ 4- OF. andier andiron.] An andiron, fire-dog. 

1459-60 Durham Ace. Roils (Surtees) 89 It. ij cobertez 
alias laundyrens, ij rostyng^vens. zyii Nottingham Ree. 
No. 1384. 42 Unum lawndyrne, pretii xviijf/. xS4x in Lane, 
Wills A- Invent. I. 128, ij. old great laund irons, vs. 1590 
Inv. Line, in Midt.Co. Hist.Cot/.U.^z Item..ij landyr^s, 
one fire shovell, 1640 Brathwait Boulster Lect. 304 
Pots, Pipkings, Kettles, Land-irons with all her other 
Utensiles. 1685 Itw. Ch. WethtHU 0/ Keadby *5 .May 
(N. W. Line. Gloss.), One ijTon potte and one land i>Ton 
with splits and racks and crookes. 

t iandiron Obs. [? f. Laxd sb. + Iko.v si.\ 

A kind of iron. . , . 

X428 in Surtees Misc.{tZZZ) a Sent with 

cariage iij* & di. of landyren. Ibid. 3 He had ni> } 
in him of dross and landiren. 

t la-ndisJl, a. Obs. Also 3 londisse, 5 mnd- 
ysslie. [f-LANDrA + -iSH.] a. Belonging to the 
land or country; native, b. Of the commons or 
common people. 
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a 1300 K. Hem 634 AI sarazines kjT3, And none 
londisse Men [Riison Mid unlondisshe menne. Of Sarazynes 
kenne]. 14^ Caxtoh Faytes of A* 1. x. 26 They putte no 
dyflerence betwene them [sc. the noblemen] & the landish- 
men. Htd. xxiv. 76 The..alanne that the landysshe peple 
or commons maken. . j 

li Land-junker (-yu*ijk9i). Also anglicized 
-younker. [Uer.] A countrj'-squire. 

1840 Thackeray Catherine ii, I.. eased a great fat-headed 
Warwickshire land-junker .. of forty pieces. x86o Motley 
Netherlands II. 548 Land*younkers..paid their black-maii. 

Landlady (Ice’ndU *di) . [f. Land sb, + Lady sb. 
Cf. landlord.\ ^ 

1 . ‘ A woman who has tenants holding from her* 
(JO i ^ mistress, rare. 

a 1536 Tindale Expos. Matt. v. Wks. (1573) 210/1 Let thy 
wife visit thy Landladye three or four tymes in a yeare, 
wyth spised cakes . .and such like. x6oo Dekker Fortutuiius 
Wks. 1873 I. 84 Great landlady of hearts pardon me. 1687 
Miege Gt. Fr. Diet, n, s.v. Landlady, I am the Tenant, and 
she is my Landlady. Mod. Our landlady lives next door. 

2 . The hostess of an inn ; the mistress of a lodging- 
or boarding-house. 

1654 Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 56 She called for the 
Landlord and Landlady of the L,odging. 1667 Pepys Diary 
7 Oct., There was so much tearing company in the house 
that we could not see the landlady. 2734 Berkeley Let. to 
T. Prior Apr., Wks. 1871 IV. 227 The landlady of the 
lodging must.. be obliged to furnish linen. 2824 Scott 
Redgaunilet let. xii, We soon reached the Shepherd’s Bush, 
where the old landlady was sitting up waiting for us. 2857 
Dickens Lett. {1880) II. 30 We have a very obliging and 
comfortable landlady. 2886 Ruskin I. vii. 209 

The early widowed landlady of the King's Head Inn. 

3 . Sc. One’s hostess, the wife of one’s host or 
entertainer. ? Obs. 

28x5 Scott Guy^ M. iii, The circumstances of the landlady 
IMrs. Bertram, wife of tlie laird] were pleaded to Manncring 
. . as an apology for her not appearing to welcome her guest. 
Hence (ttonce-wds.) la*ndladydom, the realm of 
landladies, l^a'ndladyhood, -sMp, the position 
or dignity of a landlady. Iiamdladyisli a., resem- 
bling or characteristic of a landlady. 

2854 Tait's Mag. XXL 349 The end of my landladyship 
is drawing nigh. 2862 J, Skinner Let. 12 July in Life xi. 
(1884) 209 Maggie was in all the dignity of landladyhood. 
1864 Realm 30 Mar. 8 Mrs. Falconer as Dame Quickly 
displayed a proper amount of landladylsh indignation at 
her corpulent customer’s misdeeds. 2890 Baring-Gould 
Pennycomequicks 194 When I come to landladydom. 
Land-law. [In sense 1 repr. OE. landla^ii, f. 
land Land sb. + la^n Law ji.i ; otherwise a modern 
formation. Cf. ON. lands-lp^.'] 

1 . (Also -[land's law.) The law of a land or 
country ; the ‘ law of the land 

cxooo Reef. Sing. Pers. c, 4 in Schmid Gescise 376 Decs 
landla^u stsent on suman lande. Ibid. c. ci toid. 382 
Landlaja syn mistllce, swa ic aer .. ssede. /X2300 Cursor 
M. 2209s bat he yu ne luue mare lands lau, C1380 
Wyclif Irks. (iSM 132 To stryue and plede for worldly 
possessions by londis lawe. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxviii, 

^ It’s the fashion here for decent bodies, and ilka bnd has its 
ain land-law*. 

2 . Law, or a law, relating to land considered as 
property. 

2B78 N. Avier. Rev. CXXVII. 253 The land-laws of that 
country. 2894 Daily Ncivs 20 Apr. 4/7 Mr. John Stuart 
Mill pointed out that the English land law system was 
peculiar, and even was alone, among the land law systems 
of Europe. 2894 F, N, Thorpe Govi.^ U. S, 9 Land-laws 
originate in the use of the land for grazing. 

Laud league. An association of Irish tenant 
farmers and others, organized in 1870 by Charles 
Stewart Parnell under the name 01 * The Irish 
National Land League* (and suppressed by the 
Government in 1881), having for its object primarily 
the reduction of rent, and ultimately the carrj'ing 
out of radical changes in the Irish land-laws, e. g, 
by the substitution of peasant proprietors for land- 
lords. Hence Iia*nd-leaguc v. trans., to treat 
according to the principles of the Land League. 
Iiamd-leagner, a member of or sympathizer with 
the Land League, liamd-leagulsm, the principles 
or practice of the Land League. 

x88o Libr. l/ntv. Rno 7 vl.(i^.V.) VIII. 126 The incendiary 
speeches of the Land Leaguers. 2882 Times 17 Jan. xih 
The Land League strikes at the root of Irish misery. 2881 
C. Gibbon fiearfs Problem iv. (1884) 56 He could quite 
believe that the old tailor and his family had gone to 
America on some Land League commission. 2882 Sullivan 
in Macm. Mag. XLIV. 343 The Land League and Land 
Leaguism have kept the peace in Ulster on this occasion. 
2B86 Sat. Rev. 6 Mar. 315^2 A Welsh Parliament, in 
which they might disestablish the hated Church, land- 
Ic.'igue the l.mdlords. 

t La’nd-leaper, Obs. Also 4-6 -leper(o, 5 
-lopar, 7 Sc. -leiper. [f. Land sb. + Leaf v. (in 
the sense ‘ to run ’) + -En 1.] ■= Land-lopee. 

{2362 Lascl. P. pi. A. V. 258 pat Penitenda is pike he 
schulde polissche ncvi‘e, And Icpe with him ouerlond at his 
lyf tyme.] 2377 Ibid. B. xv. 207 He nc is nou3le in lolleres, 
ne in lande-leperes [v.r. land-lcpimge] hermytes. 24.. 
Foe. in Wr.-wGlcker 565/46 Arvamhutus, a londlepar. 
rx4So Toivnelty Myst. xvi. 266 Gett I those land lepars 
I breke ilka bone. 2560-77 Misogonus iv. ii. 22 (Brandi) 
Thou iandlepcr, thou runagat roge. 2565 CALFKtu. Ansv.’. 
Treat. Crosse 52 b. Then eyther was your author a Iyer, or a 
Icude byshop: to forsake nys charge and be such a land- 
icaper. 2622 Burton Anat, Mel. x. li. in. xv. (2676) 83/2 Let 
Marriners learn Astronomy. .LandlcapcrsGcography. Ibid, 


II. iii. IV. 212/2 Alexander, Catsar, Trajan, Adrian, were as 
so many land-lcapere, now in the East, now in the West, 
little at home, a 2670 Hacket Abp, Williams 11. (1692) 1x2 
As Budifius saj’S proverbially of a Land-leaper, that makes 
himself a Cripple and cries out for help, Tolle enm gui non 
novit. 2706 PHILUPS (ed. Kersey), Land-l€ap>er's^pU 7 gCt 
a kind of Herb. 

Hence ttandleapt a,, /vagabond, runaway; 
Uand-leaping sb. {arcki), ? vagabond style of 
living; vagabond. 

1377 Land-lepynge [see above]. 2602 Warner Alb. Eng. 
X. Iv. (2622) 24s With her, Mendoza, Papists here, forren, 
and Land-leapt Foes. 2886 M. K. Macmillan Dagonet the 
ytsierlW. 235 In good sooth your learning and land-leaping 
is nought but a kind of fooling. 

+ Land-leave. Obs. ? A fee paid for permis- 
sion to convey goods over certain land, 

?/*3S7 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 560 Pro 3 par. 
Molarum lucrand. .. prxter Landleve et cxriag. eorundem, 
xiijx. iiijW. 26^ in Hargreavc Coll. Tracts (2787) I. 57 The 
defendants pretended title to it as parcell of the town of 
Plj*mouth, and shewed usage to have had certain customs 
called land-leave, terrage, &c. 2669 in 4 ,ih Rep. Hist. 

MSS. Comm. (1874) 405/2 Penrose .. said .. that he had 
always received a 15th part of all goods cast on shore upon 
his ground for Landleave. 

Landless (Ize'ndles), a. [f. Land sb. + -less.] 

1. Not possessing land; having no landed property. 

c 2000 Laws of.^thelsian 11. c. 8 in Schmid Gesetze 136 

Be landleasum mannum . . ^if hwylc landleas man folgode 
on o'Sre scire. 2540-1 EtvoT Image Gov, 115 We shall 
neither haue usurour dwell in this citce, nor gentilmen 
iandlesse. i6oa Shaks. Ham, 1. i. 98 Young Forttnbras 
Hath.. Shark’d vp a List of Landlesse Resolutes. 1638 
Brome Antipodes i. i. Wks. 1873 III. 234 As mad as land- 
lesse Squire could bee. 2814 Scott Ld. of Isles m. xxxi, 
A landless prince, whose w'andering life Is but one scene of 
blood and strife. 1865 Edin. Rev. CXXI. 36 Turned 
adrift landless and homeless. xZjZN.Amer.Rei'. CXXVII. 
202 The negro, poor, landless, and deserted by the North. 

2, Without land, void of land. 

2605 Sylvester Dn Bartas 11. iii. iif. Law 2297 A Fruit- 
less, Flood-less, yea a Land-less Land. 2868 Morris 
Earthly Par. (1870) 1, 16 Risk dying in an unknoum land- 
less sea. Ibid.^ Within the landless waters of the west. 
Hence Zia'ndlessness. 

2852 H. Melville Whale xxiiL n8 In landlessness alone 
resides the highest truth. 

jja'nd-liue. 

1. The outline of the land against shy and sea. 

*875 W. M^Ilwraith Guide Wigtownshire 50 Ross Isle 

terminates the land-line of the view. 

2. A telegraphic line running overland, as opposed 
to a cable. 

2884 S. E, Dawson Handbk. Canada 21 The [telegraphic] 
cables and the land-lines in British Columbia. 2887 Pall 
Mall C, 9 Dec. 8/2 The \Vestern Union bow controls the 
land-line system of the United States. 

3. Fishing, Line passing from the end of the seine 
to the shore (Knight Diet, Mech, Suppl. 1884). 

Land-lock (Ix*ndlpk),r^. rare. [? Back-forma- 
tion from next.] 

fl The condition of being landlocked. 

2627 Capt, Smith Scatnan’s Gram. ix. 45 Land locked. 
Land locke, is when the land is round about you. 

aitrib. a x66i Fuller Worthies, Skropsh. in, {2662) 2, 
I behold it [jc, Shropshire] really (though not so Reputed) 
the biggest Land-Iock-sbire in England. 

2. Landlocked country. 

2895 Outing XXVII. 239/2 From Prospect Hill is 

had a delightful view of the Devonshire Valley, one of those 
many deceptive land locks, which [etc.]. 

Landlocked (i^mdl^kt), pa.pph, and ppl, a, 
[See Lock z>,] Shutinorenclosedbyland; almost 
entirely surrounded by land, as a harbour, etc. 
Also iransf. of fish ; Living in land-locked waters 
so as to be shut off from the sea. 

2622 R, Hawkins P'oy. S, Sea (1847) 92 In the lesser of 
these Hands, is a cave for a small ship to ryde in, land-lockt. 
1697 Dbvden Pirg., Georg. Ded. (1722) 1, 194 A good Con- 
science is a Port which is Land-lock'd on every side. 2740 
WooDROOFc in Hanwaf s Trav. (1672) I. iv. lix, 275 Twelve 
or fifteen sail of ships might lie land-locked, with the utmost 
security, 27TO Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 353 Went farther 
round mto a land-locked bay, and moored the vessel. 1840 
R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xiv. 36 Decidedly the best harbour 
on the coast, being completely land-locked. 2868 /?<*/. II S. 
Commissioner A grie. 324 The taking of. . land-locked salmon 
by any other means than by hook and hand-line is pro- 
hibited. i8j6 VA<x.Adv. Tcxt'bk, CeoU xi. 44 The shores 
of the land-locked Baltic. 

“b. Hemmed in, limited, or hindered from move- 
ment by surrounding land. 

2770 BARmi Joum, Lend, to Genoa I, xiv. 88 Our land- 
lock’d Ladies On the other side the Alps. 2847 Disraeli 
Tancred iii. vli, The little caravan was apparently land* 
locked. 2855 Kingsley C/dTWw (1878) 62 Along a pleasant 
road, with land-locked glimpses of the bay. 

Ziand-loper, -lonper (Ise-ndl5ii:p3i, -lan:p3i). 
Now chiefly Sc. Also 7 -lowper, 8 -looper. [ad. 
Du. landlcopcr (=MHG. lanlloufxre, G. land- 
laufcr), f. land L.1KD sb. + loopen to run: see 
Leap v . Cf. Lakdleaper.] 

1. One who runs up and down the land; a vaga- 
bond ; + a renegade ; an adventnrer. 

25.. tr. Bull Pope Martin (c:x4X7} in Foxe A. «5- M, (1583) 
648/2 Certaine Archhcretickes haue risen and sprongsp.. 
being landlopers, schismatikes, and seditious persons, 2580 
Hollyband Treas. Fr, Tong, Vn villolier, a lande lopcr, 
a runnagate. a 2605 Polwart Flyting w, Montgomerie 
757 Land lowper, light skowper, ragged rowper like a 


raven. 2622 Bacon ZTw. VII Hee [Perkin Warbeck] 
had beene from his Child-hood such a Wanderer, or (as the 
King called him) such a Land-loper. 2642 Howell For. 
Trav, (Arb.) 57 Such Travellers as these may bee termed 
Land-Iopers, as the Dutchman saith, rather than Travellers. 
2682 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 799 A Land- 
loper, prxdo. ^ 1701 C Wolley Jrnl, New York <1860) 
29 The materials of this Journal have laid by me several 
years expecting that some Landlooper or other in those 
parts would have done it more methodically. 28x6 Scott 
Autig. xiii, This High-German land-louper, Dousterswivel. 
2855 hloTLEY Dutch Rep. iv, iii. (1866) 596 Bands of land- 
loupers had been employed., to set fire to villages and towns 
in every direction. 

Comb. 2787 Burns Lei. to JV. Nicol i June, My land- 
lowper-like stravaguin. 
i* 2 . = Land-lubber. Obs. 

2^4 MoTTEUx/?rt3r/<T:V V, xviii, We lay b}’ and run adrift, 
that is in a Landlopers phrase, we temporis’d it. ^2700 
B, E, Diet, Cant. Crow, Landdobers or Landdubbers, 
Fresh-water Seamen so called by the true Tarrs, 2725 in 
New Cant, Diet. 

lia'ncl-lo:ping, -lora:ping', ppl. a. Now Sc. 
[Back-formation Irom prec. + -IKG l.] Wandering, 
roving, vagabond. Also Jig. 

2577 Holinshed Chron. (1807-8) II. 401 These his land- 
loping legats and Nuncios have their manifold collusions 
to cousen Christian kingdoms of their revenues. 2694 S. 
Johnson Notes Past Let. Bp. Burnet i. 32 It is a Lond- 
fopeing Argument. 28x6 Scop* Autig. xxvi, I canna think 
it an unlawfu' thing to pit a bit trick on sic a land-louping 
scoundrel, that just lives by tricking honester folk. 2828 
— F. M. Perth iv. These land-louping Highland scoundrels. 

Landlord (l^e-ndVid), sh. Also 6 land(i)s- 
lord. [f. Land sb. -b Lord sh. OE. had land- 
hldford, but the mod. word is a new formation.] 

1 . Originally, a lord or owner of land ; in recorded 
use applied only spec, to the person who lets land 
to a tenant. Hence (perh. already in i6th c.) in 
widened sense (as the correlative of ienanf ) : A 
person of whom another person holds any tenement, 
whether a piece of land, a building or part of a 
building. 

a 1000 in Earle Land Charters (x888) 376 JEt mlcum were 
5e binnan Sam ,xxx. hidan is gebyreS jefre se oSer fisc 5am 
landhiaforde. e 1000 Laws of Edgar Suppl. c, 1 1 in Schmid 
Gesetze 196 Healde se land-hlaford jjast forstolene orf.,o'5 
)j2Et se agenfrigea J>£Bt geacsige. 2429 Liber Albus 192 b 
(Rolls) 1. 221 Le lessour, appelle ‘ landlorde*. 2455-6 Gregory 
Chron. (Camden) 199 The Lombardy s..toke grete old man- 
cyons in Wynchester . . and causyd the londe lordys to do 
grete coste in reparacyons. 2552 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) 
App. m. ii, 152 Suche rate as thei paye in yerely rent, .to 
the landelordes therof. 2553 T. Wilson Rhet. 15 Would 
servauntes obey their masters.. the tenaunt his landlorde. 
*557 K Seacer Seh. Virtue 1071 in Bahees Bk., Ye that 
be landlordes and haue housen to let. 2587 Sc. Acts 
fas. VI (1814) III, 462/1 ^e landislordes and baillies vpoun 
quhaU landis and in quhais Jurisdictioun l>ai duell. c 2590 
Greene Fr, Bacon x. 11, 1 am the lands-lord keeper of thy 
holds. 2593 Shaks, Rich. //, 11. i. 113 Landlord of England 
art thou, and not King. 2662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. nr. 
iii. § I His Landlord may dispossess him of all he hath 
upon displeasure. 2702 De Foe Orig. Poxver People Misc. 
(*703) *57 If the King was universal Landlord, he ought to 
be universal Governor of Right. 2809 Lamb Let. to 
Coleridge 7 June, 1 have been turned out of my chambers 
in the Temple by a landlord who wanted them for himself. 
2818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 282 Six months notice to quit 
must be given by a landlord to his tenant at will. 2876 
Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiv, 382 The doctrine was 
established that the King was the supreme landlord. 2878- 
Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 92 The laws concerning landlord 
and tenant have been made by landlords. 
fid' (said of God.) 

a 2635 Corbet Poems (1807) 6 It wounded me the Land- 
lord of all times Should let long lives and leases to their 
crimes. 2676 W. Hubbard Happiness of People 59 It is no 
wonder if God our great Land-lord, layes his arrest upon 
our tillage. 

2 . a. In extended sense : The person in whose 
house one lodges or boards for payment ; one’s 
‘ host b. The master of an inn, an innkeeper. 

a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reh. xiii. § 86 He new dressed 
himself, changing clothes with his landlord. 2692 Luttrell 
Brief Rel. (1857) N- 4** His landlords daughter testified 
that [etc.]. 2724 Swift Drapier's Lett. i. Wks. 1761 III. 
22 Suppose you go to an alehouse with that base money 
and the landlord gives you a quart for four of those half- 
pence. 2774 Goldsm. Reial. 3 If our landlord supplies us 
with beef and with fish. 2777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. i. i, 

I suppose, sir, I must charge the landlord to be very 
particular where he stows this? 1870 Daily News 16 Apr., 
The \yord landlord is never u.sed here [sc. New England] in 
Its primary' or English signification, and is applied only to 
the keeper of a tavern or boarding house. 

3 . A host or entertainer (in private). Chiefly Sc. 

I7« rjE Foe ramd IFor/d (1840) 65 Which their neiv 
landlords took very kindly. 1858 Ramsay Rtmtn. Ser. l. 
Cr86o) 256 Persons still persist among us in calling the head 
O' the family, or the hast, the landlord. 18S4 Buhton Scat. 
Atr. I. L 26 Not so satisfactory .. as the confiding landlord 
expects it to be. 

landlordism (Ire-ndlpjdiz’m). [f. prec. sb. + 
-IS3I.] The principles or practice of landlords ; 
the system according to which land is owned by 
landlords to whom tenants pay a fixed rent (chiefly 
used with reference to Ireland) ; advocacy or prac- 
tice of such a system. 

1844 Mahv Henneli. See. Svsiems 82 The Mail, the 
recognized organ pflrish landlordism. x849CoDDENA'/r«//« 
87 If It ts the spirit of landlordism that stands in the way 
of improvement in Ireland. 18B0 M'Caethy Oim Timet 
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IV. sSi The landlordism of Ireland was, compared with 
most European institutions, a thing of the day before 
yesterday. 

Xta*xidlordly, ct. Belonging to or 

characteristic of a landlord or landlords. 

1853 Lowkll Moonhead ymh Prose Wks. 1890 I. 18 He 
waits upon it himself in the good old landlordly fashion. 
x866 Daily Tel, 8 Jan. 4/6 Landlordly coercion. 1897 
Maitland Domesday <5* Beyoiid 199 As far as landlordly 
rights are concerned. 

t ia'lldlordry. Obs, rarer\ [-HV.] Land- 
lords as a class. 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sai. v. i. 98 Such pilfring slips of Pcty 
land*iordr>’e. 

Ija'n^Ordslxip. [-ship,] The position or 
condition of a landlord ; the tenure of such a 
position. Also, with poss. pron., used as a title. 

[x8z4 Blachzv. Mag, XV. 15 The evil system of middle- 
landlordship.] 1828 Miss Mitford tillage Ser. in. 44 
iHe] did not intend to retire yet awhile to the landlord- 
ship of the Bell. X874 Ruskin Tors Clav* IV. 199 Neither 
British constitution nor British law., can keep your land- 
lordships safe. x8p7 Maitland Domesday Beyond 172 
Lordship in becoming landlordship begins to lose Its most 
dangerous element. 

Land-Iu'bber (Ice’ndltybsi). [Lubber occurs 
in the i6th c. in this sense.] A sailor’s term of 
contempt for a landsman, 

. rt X700 [sec Land-loper 2]. 1752 Johnson No. 198 
fix My Uncle, .bid me prepare myself against next year 
for no land lubber .should touch his money. x824 W. Irving 
T, TVizr'. {1849) 417 There was many a land-lubber looked 
on that might much better have swung in his stead. 1875 
R. F. Burton Gorilla L, II. 15 The philosophic landlubber 
often wonders at the eternal restlessness of his naval brother- 
man. 1884 Pae Eustace 130 The service is not intended to 
pamper landlubbers, but to make smart seamen. 

Hence X^a'ndlablxerish, Ija'ndlnbberly adjs, 
X829 J, Wilson in Blackw, Mag. XXXVI. 912 Land- 
lubberish terms. x86o Dickens Lett. 4 Sept. (1880) II. 119 
The costermongers in the street outside, .have an earthy, 
and, as I may say, a landlubberly aspect. 1893 Vizetelly 
Glances Back I. viii. 166 My land-lubberly intelligence 
failed to grasp the proper meaning, 

Ijandman (Ise’ndm&n). [OE. landviann, f. 
land Land sb, -kmann Man sb. Cf. MHG. /an/- 
man native, mod.G. landmann^ Du. landman 
countryman, peasant, farmer. Cf. Landsatan.] 
tl. A man of a- (specified or indicated) country. 
« CouNTRYiiAN I. Obs, rare, 
a xooo CaedmoiCs Exod. 179 (Gr.) Feond onsejon laSum 
caxan landmanna cyme, exooo Ordht. Dunszte c. 6 in 
Schmid Gesetze 36a 1641 Milton Ch. Govt, i. vii. 29 The 
Englishman of many other nations is least atheisticnll.. ; 
but . . he may fall not unlikely sometimes as anv other land 
man into an uncouth opinion. 

2 . A countryman, peasant. 

<In Carlyle, after G. landmann.) 

rt woo Cursor M. 28072 Nu sal i tell |7e..Hu |ju sal sceu H 
scrilt to prelst,..pat landmen mai sumquat lere, To scape 
|7air scrift wit (lis samplere. Ibid. 294x1 Quen he [a clerk] 
chaunges crun or wede, And funden [es] in land mans dede. 

Extracts Ab€rd. Reg. {\Z^^) I. 6a That euere burges 
saf inbring certaine landmen, out duellarxs to remane 
within the tone. 1543 Ihid, rox The toune is hauely mur- 
murit be the landmen. xSzs Carlyle Schillerxw. (1845) 215 
They are no philosophers or tribunes, but frank, stalwart 
landmen. 

3 . = Landsman 2. rare qt Obs. 

1480 Hffivard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 9, lij. JI. men, lande 
men and maryners . . arrayed for the werre. x6o6 Shaks. 
Ant. ^ Cl. iv. lit. II If tomorrow Our Nauie thriue, 1 
haue an absolute hope Our Landmen will stand vp. 1664 
J. Keymor Dutch Fish, 6 Thus they make their Land- 
men Seamen, their Seamen Fishermen, their Fishermen 
Mariners. 1752 Fielding iii. iv, What inspires a 
landman with the highest apprehension of danger gives not 
the least concern to a sailor. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gi. Brit. 
(ed. 7) II. 129 The^ Distinction between Landmen and Sea- 
men on board, which used to create Animosity, and subject 
the Landmen to some Hardships. x8o8 G, Edwards Pract. 
Plan i. 7 The facility with which these convert landmen into 
sailors. ^ xZafi^IwK’ta.'Vi Addit.Elan. 3 Nautical terms 
».it is little loss to a landman to be ignorant of. 

+ 4 . A man having landed property. Obs, 

1562 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) i. 156 But kirkmenms cursit 
substance semis sweit Till landmen, w‘ h^^t leud burd lyme 
are lyttit. 1670 Blount Law Diet. (i6gi), Landman^ the 
Terre-tenant. 1708 -J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit, ii. in. 
iii. (1737) 405 A Gentleman of three Generations claims 
Precedency from any ordinary Land-man, who has but 
newly acquired his Lands. 

Ijandmark (I^erndmajk). [OE. landmearc fem. : 
see Land sb. and Mark sb, (Cf. G. landmark 
"boundary, landmarke sailor’s landmark.)] 

1 . The Isoundary of a country, estate, etc. ; an 
object set up to mark a boundary line. 

pSz in Kemble Cod. Difil. III. 189 Seo landmearce liS of 
lerstan upp'be Hohtuninga mearce. axooQ yuliana ^5 
Da wses selseded lond-mearce neah. 1535 Coverdale Job 
xxiv, 2 Some men there be, that remoue other mens londe 
markes. 16x1 Bible Deut. xxvii. 17 Cursed be he that 
remooueth his neighbours land-marke (Coverdale mark]. 
2791 Burke C iJm (1S44) III. 211 When. .he returned to the 

f iossession of his estates, .. he found none of the ancient 
andmarks removed. 1838 Thirlwall Greece II. xiv. 235 
The landmarks of Platasa . . were carried forward to the 
Asopus. Ibid. IV. xxxvi, 416 The landmarks which separated 
the two stales had been removed. 

^g. a 1652 J. Smith Sel, Disc. iv. 126 May we not too hastily 
displace the ancient termini, and remove the land-marks of 
virtue and vice? 1771 yunius' Lett. Ixi. 319 He has intro- 
duced new law, and removed the landmarks established by 
former decisions, 1858 Bright Reforms 27 Oct. (1876) 


284, 1 do not wish to endanger or remove any of the ancient 
landmarks of our Constitution. 
tl>. ?Adistrict. Obs. [SoformerlyG./iz«if/;;a?-i.] 

1550 Wj Lynne Cariotls Cron. 255 He wrought much wo 
to the citie of Brunswike, roauing and burnyng in her 
suburbes, villages, landmarkes, and lurisdictions. 

2 . An object in the landscape, which, by its 
conspicuousness, serves as a guide in the direction 
of one’s course {prig, and esp, as a guide to sailors 
in navigation) ; hence, any conspicuous object 
which characterizes a neighbourhood or district, 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. x8 Hydrographic, requireth a par- 
ticular Register of certaine Landmarkes . . from the sea. 1627 
Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram, ix, 43 A Land marke, is any 
^lountoine, Rocke, Church, Wind-mill or the like, that the 
Pilot can know by comparing one by another how they 
beare by the compasse. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 432 Ith’ 
midst an Altar as the Land-mark stood. X719 De Foe 
Crusoe ii. ii. (1840) 34 Having no chart for the coast, nor 
any land-mark. 1856 FROUDE/fA/. Eng. (1858) II. viL 183 
Like unskilful sailors who have lost the landmarks of their 
course. 1859 Dickens Lett. (x88o) II. 91 The house alto- 
gether is the great landmark of the whole neighbourhood. 
jdg- 27x2 Hughes No. 316^2 Now one Face of Indo- 
lence overspreads the whole, and I have no Land-mark to 
direct my self by. x88o Times 18 Sept. 9/3 Two or three 
land-marks, however, in the dreary waste [of evidence] 
attract attention. 

3 . (In mod. use.) An object which marks or is 
associated with some event or stage in a process ; 
esp. a characteristic, a modification, etc., or an 
event, which marks a period or turning-point in 
the history of a thing. 

x8s9 C. Barker Assoc. Princ. il. 46 This important land- 
mark in our social history. 1862 Mill Vtilit. 5 This. .man, 
whose system of thought svill long remain one of the land- 
marks in the history of philosophical speculation. 1870 
Rolleston . 4 «//;/. Lifex'rj The black pigment specks which 
are seen in this variety [of leech]., seem., to point in the same 
direction as those more constant land-marks just specified. 
1884 W. K. P.ARKER Mammal. Descent vii. (1885) 177 In 
these skulls the landmarks are all gone, e.\cept the holes for 
the vessels and nerves [etc.]. 

^a*nd-marBhal. [ad. Sw. landlmarskalk, 
G. landmarschalll\ a. In Sweden, the speaker or 
president of the assembly of the first estate, b. In 
Prussia, Austria, etc., the marshal of a province. 

1682 Lend. Gas. Na 1767/1 His Majesty has named Baron 
Fabian Wrede, to be Land-Marshal, that is. Speaker, or 
President, in the Assembly of the Nobility and Gentry. 
1711 Ibid. No. 4808/1 His Majesty has.. conlerr’d the Em- 
ployment of Land-Marshal of Prussia upon his Chamberlam, 
1862 H, Marryat Year in Sweden 1 . 408 No member was 
allowed to leave the chamber during the transaction of 
business without permission of the landmarshal. 1898 Daily 
ilews 29 Jan. 7/3 The Moravian Diet at Brunn. ..The 
Landmarshal, who was presiding, asked them to leave 
the Diet. 

£a*ud-ineaSXire. fa. Measurement of land 
(cbsl). b. Any of the denominations of measure- 
ment used in stating the area of land (e.g. the acre, 
the rood, etc.) ; also applied as a name for the 
system of such denominations in current use. 

x6it CoTGR., La/lc..sL Land-measure .. in some places 
longer then in other, x66z Atwell Faitkf. Surveyor i. i 
Of errours in Land-measure. 1857 Boucher Mensuration 5 
Land Measure by Gunter’s Chain. loolinear links=:i linear 
chain. 1900 Add y in W. ^ Q. 20 Oct, 303/1 (heading) English 
and Roman Land Measures. 

So La-nd-measuring, -measurement, the art 
or process of determining by measurement the area 
of lands, fields, farms, etc. : properly a subordinate 
branch of land-surveying, but the terms are often 
used synonymously. 

1570 Dee Math, Pref, 14 Other Philosophers, siting 
Rules for land measuring. xZ^^Chambers' Infbrm,ll.tz^/i 
The principle of throwing the area of any given field or set 
of fields into triangular spaces, is that pursued in all pro- 
cesses of land-measurement. Ibid. 624/2 In land-measuring, 
the scale of operations is ordinarily too limited to require 
any such allowance for diflerence of levels. 
Iia*ud-measurer. 

1 . One whose occupation is land-measuring. 

X632 MS. Acc. SI, yohn *5 Hosp., CanUrb.^ Layd out on 

our selues and the landmeasurer when we went to . . laye 
out our land. 1828 Miss Mitford Pillage Ser. iri. 232 
A staid, thick, sober, silent, middle-aged personage, who 
united the offices of schoolmaster and land-measurer. 

2 . [tr. mod.L. geomeiral\ A geometer moth. 

188. Cassell's Nat. Hist, VI. 66 The Geometr® (or Land 

ile.Tsurer.s). 

^and-mere. “iObs, In 7 -meare, 9 -meer. 

[f. Land sb. -i- Mere sb. (OE, mxre), Cf. Landi- 
MEre.] a boundary of land. 

1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1891) 5 And then by land- 
meares from Kilhredyn to Cronmere Water. 1884 C. Rogers 
Soc. Life Scot 1 . II. xiv. 333 Land Meer Processions, or Riding 
of the hlarches. 

+ Iia’nd-ineter. Ohs. In 6-7 -meater, 7 
-meeter. [f. Lakd sb. + Metek, agent-n. f. Mete 
V., to measure.] A land-measurer or surveyor. 

1582 E. WoRSOP (riV/tf) A Discoverie of Sundrie errours 
and faults daily committed by Landemeaters to the damage 
of her Maiesties subiects. x6o8 Norton Stevin's Disme 
D 2 The greater number of Land-meaters vse not the Pole, 
but a chayne line of 5, 4 o’* 5 Perch long, c 1613 Soc. Cond. 
People A nglesey (i860) 32 The Engfeli yard . . is used by . . 
masons, carpenters, land-meeters and others. 1636 Bedwell 
{title) The Way to Geometry, being necessary . . for Astro- 
nomers, Geographers, Land-meatere [etc.], by Peter Ramus. 


So *t*liaiid-iuete, a measurement of land; f land- 
meting, land-measuring. 

x6o8 Norton Steviils Disme D i b, Of the Computations 
of I^nd-meating, Ibid. D 4 b, 7 'he like is sufficiently 
manifest amongst Land-meats m surfaces. 

Iia'nd-inetster. A:. [See Metsteb (f. Mete 
s). + -steb).] = Lakd-metee. 

1726 Minutes Presbytery in Sage Memorai. Doniesiica 
(1889) I. 7 Cite masons, wrights, and land metiers [ireaei 
-metsters]. The said, .land-melsters [read metsters] being 
duly sworn. xSaz Lasu Case, Rev. D. Macarthur (Jam.), 
John Currie, land-metster. 

Dando, obs. form of Landau. 

Landocracy (Itendp-krasi). jocular, [f. Land 
sb . : see -ceact'.] The class of people which owes 
its controlling position in the country to its posses- 
sion of landed property. So La'ndoorat, a member 
of this class. 


1848 Simmonds's Colon. Mag. Aug. 343 The Landocracy 
—in which term we comprehend all landowners great and 
small, a 1865 Cobden in Daily News (1869) 16 Jan., The 
arist^racy and landocracy and moneyocracy who govern our 
elections, 1882 T. Mozley Remin. II. xetdii. 173 [I fell] 
a deep grievance with the British landocracy. 18^3 Nat. 
Observer 23 SepL 484/1 The wail of the landocrat is heard 
in the land. 


landowner (las-nd^angi). [f. Land sb. -i- 
OwNER.] An o^vne^ or proprietor of land. Hence 
£a’udOTVuer sMp . 

a 1733 North Ld. Kpr. North (1742) 137 Any Land Owner 
may make that which they call a Key, next to the River, 
1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xiu (1879) 255 Each landowner in 
the valley possesses a certain portion of hill-country. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 141 Landowners hastened to 
sell their estates for whatever could be got. 1867 Mus- 
GRKvz Nooks Old France England’s landownership 

will never be without the representatives and reflected 
honours of her ancient Aristocracy. x8^ Jevons Prim. 
Pol. Econ. 91 Many large land-owners in England refuse to 
let their land for long periods. 

So Zia’ndowniug sb, and a. 

1845 Miall in Noncot^. V. 149 The landowning majority 
contemplate no concessions, xSSx Moan. Mag. XLIV. 127 
Landowning and farming are as much businesses as cotton- 
spinning. 1894 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella I. 280 , 1 ..have 
no landowning relations. 

Iiandrail (lce*ndr^U), [See Rail ; cf. wafers 
rath So G. landrallel\ The com-crake, Crex 
praUnsis. 

X766 Pennant Zool, (1768) II. 387 The land rail lays from 
twelve to twenty eggs, of a dull white color, marked with 
a few yellow sjjols, 1828 Stark Elem, Nat, Hist. I. 3M 
Ihe Land-Rail is a migratory species, appearing in Britain 
about the latter end of April, and de^rting about the 
middle or close of September. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades 
I. 3 Through the dew The landrail brushed, 

Iia’nd-rat. [Cf. G. landratle, ‘raise land-rat, 
land-lubber.] A rat that lives on land. fAlso 
used as a term of abuse. 

XS96 Shaks. Merck. V. i. iii. 24 There be land rats, and 
water rats, water theeues, and land theeues— I mean, pirates. 
1609 Df.kker GuVs Home-bk, Wks. (Grosart) 11 . 233 The 
Duke’s Tomb is a Sanctuary, and will keepe you alive from 
wormes and land-ratles, that long to be feeding on your 
carkas. 1632 Shirley Ball iv. ii, Lo. Will you not draw ? 
Bo. Not against your honour, but you shall see. Lo. And 
vex my eyes to look on such a Land-raL i860 ^VvNTER 
Curios. CivFizat. 129 There are in England two kinds_^ of 
land-rats, — the old English black rat, and the Nonvegian 
or brown rat. 


Iiandress, Iiandrie, obs. ff. Laundress, -by. 

OE. and Hist. [OE. landriht 
(see Land sb. and Right sbl) ; cf. OS. landrehf, 
OFris. landriucht\ OHG. lantre/it, G. landrech/.'] 
'Law of the land; legal rights of natives of the 
:ount^ ; legal obligation connected with land or 
“State* (Sweet yJgs. Diet.). 

,5e<77yK^(Gr.)2886Londrihtes mot rnffigburge monna 
Eghwylc idel hweorfan. «xooo Csdmon's Gen. 1911 (Gr.) 
LJne modige ymb mearce sittaS. .ne willaS rumor unc land- 
•iht heora. — Exod. 354 Landriht gehah. 1872 E. "N. 
Robertson Hist. Ess. 236 notCy In later days it was a pnn- 
dple of Land-right that no freeman should be amerced 
above his wer’. 1892 Stopford A. Brooke^^. E. Lit. 1. o 
3 e received money and landright from the King- 
landscape (lae*ndskeip). Forms: a. 7lan(d)-, 
.andtschap, lantscbape, landt-shape, landscap, 
skap, (lantskop, land-scept), 7-8 landskape, 
schape, -shape, -chape, 7- landscape. 6-8 
’9 arch.') landskip ; also 6 lannce-skippe, 7 
an(d)tskip, lantso(h)ip, lanscippe, land-, lant- 
kipp. [a. Du. landschap (= OE. landscipe masc., 
)S. landscepi neut., OHG. lantsca/y mod.G. land- 
chaft fem., ON. laftdshap-r masc.), f. land Land 
b. + -schap (see -ship). The word was introduced 
s a technical term of painters ; the corrupt form in 
skip was according to our quots. a few years earlier 
han the more correct form.] 

1 . A picture representing natural inland scOTeo> 
s distinguished from a sea picture, a 
a. X603 Sylvester Du Bartas i. vn. ^3 The «nmn^ 
'ainter .. Limning a Land-scape, pj^st 

5 os B. JoNSON Masque Blackness V of 

,r the Scene, was dmwne a S SLl 

•natt woods. xS.. A. Gibson _r, esc 

feraldry (x66o). As in a curious PsYDEV 

fature, so follow’d, as we think its she. Ury^I;. 

.ife Plutarch Ded. 18 Let this part of the landscbape oe 
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LANDSMAN. 


LANDSCAPE. 

cast into shadows that the heightnings of the other may 
appear more beautiful. 1821 Craig Ltd. v, 271 

If. .you paint your landscapes in oil-colours. 1841-4 Emer- 
son- Ess., Art Wks. (Bohn) I. 145 In landscapes, the painter 
should give the suggestion of a fairer creation than we 
know. 1890 L. Cost in Nat. Gallery Brit. Art 8 The land- 
scapes exhibited on this occa.<;ion by Constable. 

1598 R. Haydocke tr. Lomazzo in. 1. 94 In a table 
donne by Csesar Sestius where hee had painted Landsktpe«. 
x6i5 G. Sandys Trav. 154 Vallies such as ^e figured in the 
most beautifull land-skips. 1648 Bury Wills (Camden) 216, 

I give alsoe vnto her LaPP, the landskipp inamiled vpon gold 
which is in the Dutch cabinett in my closett. 1698 F^er 
Acc. E. India d* F. 83 Such a Troop as u'ent to apprehend 
our Saviour, dressed after the same manner we find them on 
old Landskips. J702 En^. Theophrasi. it 6 The perfections 
. of a fine I.andskip decrease, when you behold it at n close 
view. X718 J. Chameerlayne Relig;. Philos. {1730) Hj* 

§ 2Q A noble Landskip of Men, Trees, Flowers . . and such 
like. 1725 Watts Logic 11. iv, As a Painter who professes 
to draw a fair and distinct LandNkip in tne Twilight, when 
he can hardly distinguish a House from a Tree. 

t b. spec. The background of scenery in a portrait 
or figure-painting. Obs. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Landskip, Parergon, Paisage or 
By-work, which is an expressing of the Land, by Hills, 
Woods, Qislle-s Valleys, Rivers, Cities, Sic. as far as maybe 
shewed in our Horizon. All that which in a Picture is not 
of the body or argument thereof is Land.skip, Parergon, or 
by-work. 1676 Beale PockeUhk. in H. Walpole Veriue's 
Anecd. Paint. (1786) III. 1341 1 gave Mr. Manby two ounces 
of very good lake., in consideration of the landskip he did 
in the Countess of Clare’s picture. 

2. A view or prospect of natural inland scenep^, 
such as can be taken in at a glance from one point 
of %de\v ; a piece of country scenery. 

a. X725 Pope Odyss. ni. 630 O’er the shaded land-scape 
rush’d the night. 1742 Young A 7 . 7 Vi. vi.773 Sumptuous 
Cities ..gild our Landschape with their glitt’ ring Spires. 
1750 Gray Elegy s Now fades the glimmering landscape on 
the sight. 1876 MozlEy Univ. Serjtt.v. 99 There are no 
two more different landscapes than the same under altered 
skies. 1877 Black Green Past, il (1^8) ii What could be 
a fitter surrounding for this young English girl than this 
English-looking landscape? 

fi. 1632 Milton V Allegro 70 Slreit mine eye has caught 
new pleasures Whilst the Laniskip round it measures. 1635 
A Stafford Fern. Glory (1869) 86 As terrible to them as 
a Lansclppe with a May-pole in it. *697 Aodison Ess. 
Georfr, in Dryden’s Virg. sig. 4 It raises in our Minds a 
pleasing variety of Scenes and Landskips. 17x2 — Sped, 
No. 4XX F 2 Scenes and Landskips more beautiful than any 
that can be found in the whole Compass of Nature. X748 
Anson's Voy. 11. i. 1st Thus we coasted the shore, fully em- 
ployed in the contemplation of ibis diversified landskip. 1855 
Bailey Mystic 107 where bright Herat, city of roses, lights 
With dome and mrnaret the landskip green. *894 Crockett 
Raiders (ed. 3) sg The hues of the landskip and the sea. 

8 . In generalized s 6 nse (from i and 2 ) : Inland 
natural scenery, or its representation in painting. 

a. 1606 Dekker Sev. Sinnes Ded.. A Drollene (or Dutch 
peece of Lautskop). 1747 Hoare in Phil. Trans. XLIV, 
570 These Pictures shew, that the Antients understood Per- 
spective and Landschape. 1795 Qoix.^\T)C^ L ines onCliuib^ 
ing Brockley Coomb, What a luxury of landscape meets My 
gaze ! 3844 Ruskin fllod. Paint. (1851) 1 . Pref. to ed. 2. 25 
The true ideal of landscape is precisely the same as that of 
the human form. 1873 Pater Renaissance 142 The feeling 
for landscape is often described as a modern one. 

&, x6o2 Dekker Satiromastix C 2, Good peeces of Jant- 
skip, shew best a far oflf. <7x649 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Poems 104 Like imagin’d Landskip in the Aire. 1667 
Milton P. L, v. 142 The Sun .. Discovering in u-ide Laut- 
skip all the East Of Paradise and Edens happle Plains. 
1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst, i. v. 855 Landskip in Picture. 
4. In various obsolete transf. and fig. uses. 

+ a. A view, prospect of something, 

x6i2 W. Parkes (1876) 22 In my mentall 

and priuate Peregrinations, taking a view and land-scape . . 
of all the famous Courts and Cities of the world. 1658 R. 
Franck North. Mem. (1821) 195 Come, then^ let us break 
the heart of these hilU, and bless our eyes with a Landskip 
of the Lowlands. 1698 Fryer Ace. E. India 4- 3 Too 

gre.at a distance to take a perfect Landschap, it being only 
discernible to be I.and. <i 17x1 Ken Serm. Wks. (1838) 155 
The Love of God. .presented Daniel with a clearer land- 
scape of the (jospel than any other prophet ever had. 

•j-b. A distant prospect ; a vista. (Cf. 2 b.) 

X599 Nashe Lenten v 4 s. (Grosart) V. 204, I care 

not, if in a dimme farre of launce-skippe, I lake the 
p.alnes to describe this . . Metropolis of the redde Fish. 
<i x6x3 Overburv Charne., Whore (1616), The sins of other 
women shew in Landscip, far off and full of shadow ; hers 
in Statue, neerc hand, and bigger in the life. 1^3 T. 
Fuller Serm. Re/imm. (1875) 6 The Jewes .. saw Christ 
presented in a land-scept, and beheld him through the 
perspective of faith. 1654 H. L'Estrasge Chas. I (1655) 62 
These storms apwared as I..and-skaps and aloof. 1698 
Norris Pract. Disc. IV. 221 Nothing which this visible 
World can set before us is worthy our regard, especially 
when at thc^ End of the Landskip the Invisible (glories of 
Heaven Solicit and Court our Love. 

+ c. The object of one's gaze. 

1659 Lady Alimony 11. v. C4, There is a Caranto-man 
with all my heart ! must Beauty be lus Land-skip on the 
.seat of Justice? 1664 Ld. Falkland Marriage Nt. i. L 4 
At distances she is a Goodly Landskip, 

•j-d. A sketch, adumbration, outline; cccas. a 
faint or shadowy representation. 
a 1649 Drumm. OF HAn*TH./rr«c Wks. (1711) 168 Imaginary’ 
and fantastical councils, landskips of commonw^ltljs. 
1650 Ciiarletos* Parmioxes 69 Every single entity con- 
tames.. an adumbration or landskip of the whole Vmverse; 
a 1683 Charnock Attrib. God{i 6 Ss) 420 This is butasmall 
lAndsbip of some of hi' Works of Power, the outsides or 
cxiremiues of it. 1691 Bentley Led. x. (17x5) 366 
'This shert but true Sketch and faithful Landskip ofPoperj*. 


1709 Mrs. Manley Neiv Atal, (ed. 2) II. 57 A Feint, a dis- 
tant Landshape of immortal joj-s. 

f e. A compendium, epitome. 

1656 in Clarendon Hist. Reb. xv. § 115 That Landskip 
[jl/A lantskipp] of iniquity, that Sink of Sin, and that Com- 
pendium of baseness, who now calls himself our Protector. 
a 1670 Hacket Abp. Wiltiaim 11. (1693) 59 London . . is . . 
our England of England, and our Landskip and Represent- 
ation of the whole Island. 1679 C, Nesse Aniid. agst. 
Popery 104 To give but a scantling and landskip of some of 
them. Ibid. 197 This scantling landskip or compendium. 
[1826 Scott Woodst. xxv. That landscape of iniquity, that 
sink of sin, . . Oliver Cromwell.) 

'f f. A bird’s-eye view ; a plan, sketch, map. 

1642 Howell For, Trav. (Arb.) 21 Some have used to get 
on the top of the highest Steeple, where one may view,. all 
the Countrey circumjacent.. and so take a Landskip of it. 
c 164s — Lett, (1726) 87 If you saw the Landskip of it \viz. 
a house) you would be mightily taken with it. 1657 R. 
Ligon Barhadoes {1673) 2 The weather clearing up, the 
Master and Mates di-cw out several plots and Landscapes : 
which they had formerly taken upon the Coast of France 
and England. ?ai70O Frost of 1683-4 (Percy Soc.) p. xiv, 
lliere was first a map, or landskip, cut in copper, represent- 
ing all the manner of the camp. 1723 Pres. State Russia I, 
306 It rather resembles a Landskip of many Boroughs than 
a City. 

t g. The depiction or description of something 
in words. 

x68i-6 J, Scott Chr. Life (1747) HI. 119 Precepts and 
Discourses of Virtue are only the dead Pictures and artificial 
Landskips and Descriptions of it. 1689 Burnet Tracts I. 
5, I will not describe the Valley of Dauphine, all to 
Chambery, nor entertain you with a Landskip of the 
Country’, xvhich deserves a better Pencil than mine. 1704 
Addison Italy Pref. (1733) 12 To compare the Natural 
Face of the Country with the Landskips that the Poets 
have given us of it. 17x2 — Sped. No. 416 F s In this case 
the Poet seems to get the better of Nature ; he l.akes indeed 
the Landskip after her, but gives it more vigorous Touches. 

5. attnh. and Coinb.^ as landscape art, bookplate, 
draughtsman, -lover, -ivork', landscape-garden- 
ing, tlie art of laying out grounds so as to produce 
the effect of natural scenery ; so landscape-garden, 
-gardener ; landscape lens, a lens used in pho- 
tographing landscape ; landscape marble, a 
variety of marble which shows dendritic markings 
resembling shrubbery or trees ; landscape mirror, 
= Claude Louraine glass {Cent. ; land- 
scape-painter, one who paints landscapes, a land- 
scapist ; so landscapepainting \ f landscape- 
worker, a landscapist. 

1874 R.Tyr\vhitt J‘<v<r/r^.C/«^p.vn,A series of papers on 
•Landscajie Art— that is to say on all works of art in which 
landscape is concerned. 1880 Warren Book-piaiei vi. 52 The 
*]ands(ape book-plate.. was rather the lineal descendant of 
the Chippendale than of the Jacobean style. 3861 Thorn- 
nuRY Tu^ier I. 50 Dayes, the ’landscape-draftsman and 
geographical artist, x8o6 J. Dallawav Obseiv. Eng. A rchit, 
24s Detached pieces of architecture are essential in creating 
a ’landscape garden. 1827 Steuart Ptanteds G, (1828) 
386 Useful to the General Planter, as well as to the ’Land- 
scape Gardener. 2870 Lowell Study Wind. (1886) 333 
The land>cape-gardeuers of literature give to a paltry half- 
acre the air of a park. 1805 H. Repton (title') Observations 
on the Theory and Practice of ’Landscape Gardening. 
x86i Delamer FI. Card. 5 A park in the Brownean style 
of landscape-gardening. xBpo Anthony's Photogi’. Bull. 
III. 179 A fairly good camera and a single *landsc.^pe lens, 
1882 Iennyson To Virgil ii, ’Landscape-lover, lord 'of 
language. x8x6 R. Jameson Min. II, 296 It resembles in 
many respects the ’landscape marble. 1883 Encycl. Brit. 
XV, 529 The well-known landscape marble or Coiham 
stone, X793 A. Morphy Tacitus (iSn) I. p. Ixil, What 
’landskip painter can equal the description [etc.). 1842 
Tf.nnyson Ld. of Burleigh 7 He is but a landscape-painter, 
And a village maiden she. i86x Thornburv Turner 1 . 22 
Most true, yet most poetic of landscape-painters. 1706 Art 
of Painting (*744) 406 He understood ’laiidskip-painting 
and perform’d in it to perfection. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 
•J- //. Isl. II. 402 Landscape-painting.. may be said to have 
owed its origin to Titian. 1632 Sherwood, ^Landskip worke 
(in j>z.\Miug), paTsage, grotesques. 1598 R. Haydocke tr. 
Lomazzo iii. i, 94 Bamazano, an excellent ’Landskip-worker, 
Hence lia^ndscape v. irans., to represent as a 
landscape; to picture, depict. 

1661 Holydav A’wrr% World To Rdr., As wear^' travelour 
.. oft .. Landskippes the Vale, wiih pencil; placing here 
Jlcdow, there Arable [etc.). x868 Browning K^ng^f Bk.u 
2352 Putting solely that On panel somewhere in the House 
of Fame, Landscaping what I saved, not what 1 saw. 

Landscapist (lie'ndsk^'pist), [f. as prec. -t- 
-IST.] A painter of landscape, landscape-painter, 

3843 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 11. i. vii. § 16 (1851) I. 90 The 
professed ]andscap^^t.' of the Dutch school. 3869 — Q. of 
Air 199 If you are a landscapist. Turner must be your only 
guide. 3880 Athenxum m May 700/2 For the greater 
number of our land%capists Cirtin and Turner have lived in 
'•ain. 1881 Grant White Eng. Without 4 - Within 455 
Like the ideal composition of an imaginative landscapist. 

Iiand’s end. 

tl- =Lakb-end. Ohs. 

c 33^ P. PI, Credc 437 And at l*e londcs ende laye a lilcll 
crom-bolle. 25., Wife of Auchteruiuchty (Bann. MS.) 9 
He lowsit the pluchc at the landis end, And draif his oxln 
name at cvln. 1562 J. Heytyood Prov. 4 - Epigr. (2867) 68 
Thou gossepst at borne, to meete me at landis ende. 

2. The extremity or furthest projecting point of 
a country. Now only ns the proper name of the 
most westerly point of Great Britain. 

14.. Sailing Directions Cireumnazdg, 'Enq. (Hakluyt 
S<^ rSSg) 17 A newc cours and tide betwene Englonde and 
Irlondc and the LondU end. Ibid. 28 The Londes end of 


Irlonde. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies in. 
xi. 156 They passed on no further, neyther could they dis- 
cover the lands end (which some holde to be there). 2793 
Phil. Trans. LXXXIII. 190 We . . were barely able to lay 
a course through the passage between those islands and the 
Land’s End. 

La’lld-Se^rvice. Service performed on land ; 
militar)’, as opposed to naval, service. 

^3586 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 123 Seeing wherein the 
Sea-discipline differed from Land-service. 1597 Shaks. 
2 Hen. IV, I. ii. 154 As I was then adiri.^ed by my learned 
Councel, in the lawes of this Land-seruice, I did not come. 
3697 Dryden PEneis Ded. fs, 1 Writ not always in the 
proper terms of Navigation, Land-Service, or in the Cant 
of any Profession. 3725 De Foe Voy. round It'or/d (1840) 
57 A good army for land-service. x8ot T. S. Surr Splendid 
Misery II. i94Salano, a Neapolitan pirate originally. .took 
to the land service afterwards, and committed murders out 
of number. 3819 Byron fuan i. iv, The prince is all for 
the land-ser>’ice, Forgetting Duncan, Nelson, Howe, and 
Jervis. 

Landsfolk : see Landfolk. 

Landsgrave : see LAb’DGUAVE. 

Iiandshard (l£e*n(d)Jajd). dial. Also land- 
sherd, landcbet, lanchet, lanshet, langet. [f. 
Land sb. + Shabd sb. The forms show contamina- 
tion with the synonymous linclieti\ =Linchet. 

38x3 T. Davis Wilts App. Lindt, Lindid, or 

Landshard, the mere green-sward dividing two pieces of 
arable in a common-field called in Hants, a lay bank, 2847 
Halliwell, Langet, a strip of ground. West. 2886 W. 
Somerset Gloss., Landsherd, a ridge or strip of land left 
unploughed or untilled. 3891 T. Hardy Tess (1900) 104/2 
A stretch of a hundred odd acres. -rising above stony lan- 
chets or lynchets. *893 H. J. Moule Old Dorset 81 The 
terraces called landchets or linebets. 

La’nd-side. 

fl. The shore. Obs. 

a XS33 Ld. Berners Huon cxxiii. 443 He caste his ancre 
nere to the land syde. Ibid. clxi. 623 And then the waues 
brought me to the lond syde, 

2. The side towards the land or on which there 
is land (not water). 

1840 I’liiRLWALL G 7 ‘eece VII. 343 To assault the city on 
the land-side. x8s» C. W. Hoskyns Talpa 181 Playing 
upon the edge, or land-side of the trench as it advances. 
287s W. MelLWRAiTH Guide Wigtownshire 51 On the 
accessible land-side a double line of protection was thus 
formed. 

3. The fiat side of a plough which is turned 
towards the unploughed land. 

xj6s A. Dickson 7 'reat, Ap'ie. (ed. 2) 239 The plough 
being confined on the land-side, and at liberty on the fur- 
side, which naturally gives it less land. 3875 in Knight 
Diet. Mech. 

Iiandsknecht ; see Lansquenet. 

Landslip (Ice’ndslip). The sliding down of a* 
mass of land on a mountain or cliff side; land 
which has so fallen. Also Jig, and atlrib. 

^ 3679 Roxh. Ballads IV. 5^ Paint dismal Ruin stalking 
in the rear, Than Landslip l 5 esoIation far and near. 3774 
Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) 1 . 158 Those disruptions of hills, 
which are known by the name of land-slips. 2830 Lyell 
Priuc. Geol. I. 276 There was an immense land-slip from 
this cliff, by which Dover was shaken as if by an earth- 
quake. 1872 Baker 7 'ribut. iv. 62 The valley was 

a succession of landslips and watercourses. 1894 Pop. Set. 
Monthly June 281 Landslip lakes have been noticed by 
Lyell, and Gilbert records the formation of small lakes 
behind landslip terraces. 

Hence ^a'uclsUpped, Zia’ndslippy adjs., charac- 
terized by landslips. 

2885 H. O. Forbes Nat. Wand. E. Archip. 474 An eerie 
and dangerous path, dilapidated and often landslipped. 
2893 G. Allen Scallytvag I. 49 Where the rocks towards 
the slope were loosest and most landslippy. 

Landsman (Isemdzm^n). PI. landsmen, [f. 
genit. of Land sb. -h Man sb. Cf. Landman.] 
fl. A native of a particular country. Obs. 

citsoof^xx'o.iz Horn. II, 26 Twejen landes menn and an 
rolpeodi^. 22.. O.E.Chron.nxi.xdA (Laud MS.) Da comon 
oa landes menn to:5eanes him & bine ofslojon. c 2200 Trin. 
Colt. Horn. 197 OSerkinnes neddre is ut in o?erlonde..and 
te londes men hire blgaleff oSer wile and swo lacheS and 
do 3 of Hue. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 33 It were 
a wrecched schame hnt a newe comynge schulde putte oldc 
londesmen [L. veteres incolas] out of here place, 

b. One’s fellow-countryman, rare. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. m. Furies 806 If (brave 
Lands-men) your war-thirst be such [orig. Qne si taut 6 
Franqois, vous eerchez les haiailles] . . What holds you 
here? 2823 Scott Quentin D. vi, I am Innocent— I am 
your own native landsman. 2882-3 Sdiaffs Encycl. Relic. 
Kngivl. 1 . 319/2 [He] boldly dissuaded his landsmen from 
idolatry. 

2 . a. One who lives or has his business on land ; 
opposed to scavtan. b. Naut. ‘The rating for- 
nierly of those on board a ship who had never 
been to sea, and who were -usually stationed among 
the waisters or after-guard’ (Adm. Smyth). 

i 665-7 Pcins D!arys}m., The French.. have cerlainly 
Shipped landsmen, great numbers, at Brest. 1788 Burns 
ist Ep. to A. Graham 50 ^\ eak, timid landsmen on lifb’s 
stormy main. 2830 Marrvat Owni, Employed, as 

a landsman usually is. in the afterguard, or waist, of the 
ship. 2845 Darwin Voy. Hat. x. (1879) 208 Sailors . . can 
make out a distant object much better than a l.-mdsman. 
2882 Stevenson Treas. Isl. iv. xviii, 'rhomas Redruth., 
landsman, shot by the mutineers. 

So Zin.*ndswoman. 

2891 H. S. Mkrriman Prisoners 4- Capt. HI. viil, 144 The 
strangeness of a landswoman 10 all things maritime. 
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Xia**iid-spriiigf. *A spring ■which comes into 
action only after heavy rains * (Webster). Also 
1642 Rogers Naavian To Rdr., All he hath is drawn 
from a land-spring of nalurall parts and gifts. 1675 E. 
Wilson Sfadacr. Dttnchn. 13 Such are only Land-springs, 
and in no sort to be called perpetual Springs. 1774 G. 
White Selbome 14 Feb., Landsprings, which we call levants. 
182^ Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. (1863) 37 Our land- 
springs were dried op: our Nvells were exhausted. 1898 
Watts-Dunton Aylwin (1000) T09/1 Enormous masses of 
the cliff newly disintegrated by the handsprings. 

Hence ta^nd-sprl^n^ a., full of land-springs. 
1767 Bush Hiberttia Cur, (1769) 80 In very moist, 
land-springy grounds. 

Landsquenet, obs. form of Lansquenet. 

■I Landstnrm (lamtjturm). [Ger. = lit. * land- 
storm'.] In Germany, Switzerland, etc., a general 
levy in time of war ; the forces so called out ; the 
militia force consisting of those men not serving in 
the army or navy or in the landwehr. 

18x4 Aipitte Sk. i. 20 Some skirmishing between about 
sixty Cossacks . . and a strong party of the laJtdstrwn 
[tic]. Cor 7 th, Mag. Nov. 553 The * Landsturm * 

should only be employed in the home districts. 1874 Miss 
R. H. Busic Tirolix. 288 The Landstunn was out. 

La’lid-survey^g. The process, art, or pro- 
fession of measuring, and making plans of, landed 
property. 

1771 Breaks {title) A complete system of Land-Surveying. 
1849 Chamber^ Injbrm. H. 623/1 Trigonometry . . is of 
great importance.. m land-surveying. Ibid. 624/1 A prin- 
ciple of measuring by triangles, which is common alike to 
land-surveying and the trigonometrical surveys of engineers. 
1858 SiMMONDs Diet. Trade^ Landsvrveywg Cltain’tuaker^ 
a manufacturer of the chain-links used by surveyors. 

La*nd-sTirvey:or. 

fl. ^landing'snrvtyor (see Landing vhl. sb. S). 
*755 Chamberlayne State Gt. Brit. ii. in. 38 Port of Leith 
. .William Towrie . , Land-Surve>|or. 1776 Addit. to Pope 
I. 2 note^ When George I. made him [Rowel one of the land 
surveyors of the port of London. 

2. One whose professional occupation is to measure 
land, draw up plans of estates, and the like. 

X792 B. Marston in N. E. Hist. <5- Gen. Register (1873! 
XXVn.3g9, 1 am engaged to go out with a l.arge Company 
who are going to make a Settlement on the Hand Bulam.. 
as their X^nd Surveyor General, a 18x5 G. Rose Dianes 
(x86o) II. 443 Mr, Wakefield, the land-surveyor, was at 
Cuffnells. x8;53 Herschp.l Pop. I.ect. Sci. if, vii. (1873) 34 
The triangle in question is always what a land surveyor 
would call a favourable one for calcukation. 

II Land-tag (la'nt(tax). Also 6 landtaye, '7 
landt-tag; land-day. [Ger. (MHG. 

lanttac) = lit. ‘ land-day '.] In Germany, the diet 
or legislative body of a state ; formerly, the Diet 
of Empire or of the German Confederation. 

*59* worroN Lei, 27 Feb. in Reliq. IV. (1683) 628 Of our 
^ndtaye we hear nothing yet, but the necessity is such as 
it must be shortly. 1665 Lomi. Gag. No, ti/i It‘s now 
determined m ConciUo Se/iatontni, at Warsaw, , that the 
Parliament shall begin the 17th of March, and the Landt- 
tag the third of February. x668 Ibid. No. 225/2 The Land- 
day for Prussia is to begin the third day of the next month 
at Marienburgh, in Order to the General Diet. 1684 Scan- 
derbeg Redw. it. 22 They have a Convention held in each 
County, call’d The Landt-Tag, sL\ weeks before the Session 
of the Diet. 

La'nd-tax. A tax assessed upon landed pro- 
perty. 

1689 Bp. G. Hooper (title) The Parsons Case under the 
Present Land-Tax. 1690 Consid. Raising Money 34 There 
will be nothing.. so much for the good of the Nation, as a 
Land-Tax. 1709 Royal Proclani. in Land. Gag. No. 45x0/1 
Receivers or Collectors of the Land-Taxes for the years 1708 
and 1709, 1827 Hallam Const, Hist. (1876) III. xv. 135 The 
first land-tax was imposed in 1690, at the rate of three 
shillings in the pouna on the rental. 1858 J. B, Norton 
Topics 82 Pitt’s scheme of the year 1798 for the redemption 
of the land-tax. 1882 Macnt. Mag. XLVI, 366 The old 
military tenures were abolished and the land-tax was im- 
posed by way of compensation to the Crown for the dues 
which it thereby lost 

attHb. and Comb. 1740 Lady Hartford Corr. (1805) II. 
92 The land-tax gatherers. 1765-93 Blackstone Comm. 
(cd. 12) 174 The land-tax and malt-tax acts are passed for 
one year only, 2858 Ld. St. Leonards Ha/tdy-Bk. Prop. 
Law ix. 62 The Clerk of the Land-tax Commissioners. 

Laud-tie (Ice'ndtoi). A rod, beam, piece of 
masonry, etc. imbedded in the earth at one end, 
and connected at the other end with a wall or other 
building in order to secure it in position, or to 
relieve it from the pressure of a bank, etc. 

*7*5 Leoni Palloitto's Arckit. (1742) I. 82 The Banks are 
exposed^ to be wash’d away by the Waters, whence the 
Bridge in such a case would become destitute of Land-tj’es, 
and remain an Island, /bid. II. 27 Another Wall with Stone 
Land-ties, that enter'd into the Hill. 1874 Tiiearle Naval 
Archil. 9 In the Royal dockyards, where the ground of the 
building slip is paved with hewn stone, it is customary to 
alternate with the latter transverse baulks of timber, termed 
Iand_ ties 1875 Knight Diet. Mech.^ Land-tie, a rod 
securing a face-wall to a bank. 

Landward (Ize’ndwg.id), adv. and a. Also 6 
landewarde, Sc. 5-8 landwart, 8 landart, 9 -eit. 
[f. Land sb. : see -ward.] 

A. <xdv. 

1. In phrases with preps. 

"V a. To latidivard, in (the) landward : in the 
country, as opposed to the town. .SV. 

*4*4 Sc. Acts Jas. /, c. 21 (1814) II. 8/1 pai .. sail haue 


a certane takyn to landwart of pe schireff & in burowis of 
pe aldermen & pe bal3eis. 1457 Ibid. 49/1 Within burowis 
and commonys to landwart. 1536 Bbllekden Cron. Scot, 
xii. V. (1821) II. 264 Ane vailyeant and lusty man, of greter 
curage and spreit than ony man that was nurist in landwart, 
as he was. a 2572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 276 Als- 
weall within lownesas to landwarte. 2753 Scots Mag. Apr. 
203/1 No part of the parish is to landward. 

b.. To {the) landward X towards or in the direc- 
tion of the land ; on or to the land side {of). 

C2450 Si. Cuihhert (Surtees) 631 Whils pai wer pus to 
landward boune. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxix. 17 In 
burghis, to landwart and to sic. 2555 Eden Decades 352 
Vppon the innermoste necke to the landewarde is a tufte of 
trce.s. . 2625 K. Long tr. Barclays Argents ii. i. 68 Where 
the mountaine looks to landwmrd of the ile. a 2674 Milton 
Hist. Mose. Wks. 2738 II. 129 To the Land-ward [standi 
^Iezen and Slobotca . . : To Seaward lies the Cape of Can- 
dinos. 2725 De Foe Voy. round IVorld (1840) 65 As for 
iortlhcatlons to the landward, they had none. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xil. (1856) 86 Except to landward, there is 
nothing to arrest the eye. 18^ T. Hardy Eikelberta (1890) 
26 On the broad moor to landward of the town. 

2, Towards the Lnd ; =ib. 

2610 Holland Camdet^s Brit. i. 3x8 Couched betweene 
a high cliffe sea-ward and as high an hill land-ward. 2826 
WoRDSW. Ode, * Imagination — nder before content' 23 A 
sudden shower That land-ward stretches from the sea. 
X86S-70 Morris Earthly Par. I. 237 Landward she saw the 
low green meadows He. 2873 Black Pr. Thule vi. 90 Deep 
and narrow valleys, that ran landward. 

3. Sc. In the country ; s=ia. rare. 

2827 Scott Surg. Dau. i, Within burgh, and not land- 
ward. 

B. adj. 

1. Sc. Belonging to, inhabiting the country ; 
country-, rustic. 

*533 Bellenden Livy 1. (1822) 5 It wes callit eftir Pagus, 
that is to say, ane landwart towne. 2585 Jas. \ Ess. Poesie 
(Arb.) 63 Gif zour purpose be of landwart effairis, To vse 
corruptitand \'plandis wordis. 2596 Dalrymtle tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. X. 344 The burgessis, and landwart men. 2637- 
50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 24 The communion to 
be celebrated within burghs four times in the yeare, in , 
landwart twise. 1649 Br. Guthrie Mem. (1702^ 54 A Land- 
ward Kirk in Galloway. 2676 W. Row Contn. Blair's 
Auiobiog. X. (1848) 168 The common people in the land- 
ward round about the town. 27 . . Ramsay Birth of Drum- 
lanrig 11, Some land.art lass. 2725 — Gent. S/ieph. iv. ii, 
I’ve shook off my landwart cast In foreign cities. 28x6 
Scott Old Mori. vHi, The door was locked, as is usual 
in landward towns in this country. Note, A landward town 
is a dwelling situated in the country. 2854 H. Miller Sch. 
4- Sehm. (1858) 362 The landward contemporaries of my 
grandfather. 2876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scot. 11. ii. 127 The 
town councils generally look more interest in the welfare of 
a school. .than the landward heritors. 

2. Lying or situated tow.ards the land (as opposed 
to the sea) ; occas. belonging to the land. 

284s Stocqueler Handbk. Brit, India (1854) 229 The 
Upper and Lower Circular Roads, which nearly encompass 
the city on its eastern or landward side. 1859 R. F. Burton 
Centr. Afr. in Jml. Geogr. Soc. XXIX. 436 The tree., 
ceases to be found at any distance beyond the^ landward 
counterslope, and it Is unknown in the interior, 2865 
Reader 2 Sept. 253/2 This barbarian Innocency on the part 
of our landward population as to the teeming plenty of the 
deep. x88x J. Grant Cn/wrw/mrtx I. i. 16 On the landward 
side the view was different. 

3. Comb, landward-bred (.SV.), couDtrj'-bred. 

28x6 Scott Old Mort. xlv, I am landward-bred. 1893 

Stevenson Catriona 7 If you are landward bred it will be 
different. 

Hence la'nd-wardness {landeriness) Sc., rusticity. 

28S2 Stevenson Fhm, Sttid, 61 He [xr. Burns] affected 
a rusticity or landeriness. 

La^ndwaxds (Iccndw^rdz), adv. [H Land sh. : 
see -WARDS.] ^prec. A 2. f Also to the land- 
wards. 

*574 Bourne Regt.for Sea xiv. (i577> 4* 2, If you 
come directly to the Tandwardes. 2833 Hr. Martjneau 
Tale of Tyne v, 82 Not only was there this treacherous 
Cut to beguile them landwards, .but there was a labyrinth 
at sea. 1885 Law Times LXXIX. 517/2 The soil as far 
landwards as where the ordinary high-water mark was 
before the construction of the pier, 

La'nd-wa'-ter. a. Water that flows through 
or over land, as opposed to sea water, b, A land- 
flood. c. Water free from ice along a frozen 
shore. 

2531-2 Act 23 Hen.^ VIII c. 5 Landc waters, and other 
ouiragious springes in and upon medowes, pastures, and 
other lowe groundes. 2598 w. pHiLLirs Linsekoten (1864) 
X92 The land-waters that -by the continuall raine falleth 
from the Hills. 1604 E. GIrimstone] D'Acosta's Hist. 
Indies 11. vi. 91 Land-waters, as rivers, fountaines, brookes, 
springs, floods, and lakes, 02631 Donne AVrw. H. 520 
Sudden riches come like a Landwaterond bring much foul- 
nesse with them. 2725 De Foe Voy. round IVorld (1840) 
333 Which river they supposed to be., swelled with a land- 
water. 2807 VANCom’ER Agric. Devon (1813) 297 No springs 
or land-waters are to be found here. 2856 Kane /Ire/. Expt. 
II. xxvi. 264 We .. found ourselves in a stretch of the land- 
water wide enough to give us rowing-room. 

■ La*nd-way. 

f 1. A way or path over land. Also advb. — by 
land. Obs. 

C2250 Gen. «$• £'.r.268i Bia lond wei5ehe wente riji. CX470 
Harding C/jr<7«-cLXXViii. xv,TheI tooke none hede of shippes 
home again But landeway ride for all the Scottes dain. 
i*2. local. A path by which coal is landed. Obs. 

2603 Owen Pembrokesh, xi. (z8oi) 89 llie people carried 
the co.ales vppon their batdees aionge siayres which they 
called iande wayes. 


3. U. S, A road giving access to land. 

2899 D. P. Corey Hist. Nalden 00 The land-\ray and drift- 
way along the five acre lots ended at the head of the North 
River. 

So Iia'ndways adv,, by land, overland. 
a 2670 Spalding Troxih. Chas. I (1829) 24 He has them 
landwaj-s to London, and from thence transported them by 
sea over into France. 2804 Southey in Amt. Rev. II. 63 
It is remarkable that Newcastle coal should be cheaper than 
coal carried landways. 

IlLandwelir (la-ndver). . [Ger. = Mand- 
defence ’.] In Germany and some other countries, 
that part of the organized land forces (correspond- 
ing to the militia of Great Britain) of which con- 
tinuous service is required only in time of war. 
Also transf (quot. 1855). 

2815 Hel. M. Williams Pres. St. Prance xiv. 313 A great 
part of these troops were of the landwehr, or Prussian levy 
in mass. 2855 Grote Gtrece 11, xcii. (1856) XII. 77 The 
poor and hardy Landwehr of Macedonia, constantly on the 
defensive against predatory neighbours. 2W6 Comh. Ma^. 
Nov. 552 To every district was assigned a detachment of ihe 
Landwehr proportionate to its population. 1878 Seeley 
Stein II. i3olhe Prussian Landwehr dates. .from 1813, 
b. attrib., as landwehr man. 

2866 Comh. Mag. _Nov. 553 The Landwehrmen were to 
provide their own uniforms. 

La’lld^wlnd. A wind blowing from the land 
seawards. Also aitrib, (Cf. Land-breeze.) 

2598 W. Phillips Linschoien (1864) 192 The East windes 
beginne to blowe from off the Land into the Seas, whereby 
they are called Terreinhos, that is to say, the Land windes. 
2604 E. G[rimstone] D'AcostfCs Hist. Indies in. viii. X42 
There be forainc or land windes which come from the land. 
2793 Smeaton Edysione L. § 12 Being a Land-wind, It must 
mow hard before it raises any considerable sea at the rock. 
2804 Med. yrnl. XII. 538 It is not uncommon, during the 
land-wind, for the thermometer to stand at upw.ards of 100° 
in the shade. 2848 Loncf. Sir H. Gilbert v, Alas I the 
land-wind failed. 2862 Mrs. Speid Last Years Ind. 44 In 
the land-wind season. 

t La*nd-wrack, -wreck. Ohs. A wreck on 
land ; the destruction of some object on land ; the 
object so destroyed. 

2^9 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IV, xxiii, Thus Land- 
wraks Cfedars lye, Or Cockle Shells vpon the Shores are 
drye, 2667 Waterhouse Fire Lond. 32 What they took 
being in a kind of Land-wreck, wherein no body owned 
goods, a 2707 Bp. Patrick Autobiog. (xSxm 22 Mr. Fuller 
. .was mistalcen in saying this College was Tike a landwrack, 
..ill which there w’as one left to keep possession. 

!Lane (i^'n), sb. Also 5 laane, 6 laine, layne. 
See also Loan sb.^ [OE. lane, Ipne wk. fern. *= 
OFris. lana, Iona, laen (North Fris. lana, lond), 
Du. laan (i6th c. laeil)l\ 

I. 1. A narrow way between hedges or banks; 
a narrow road or street between houses or walls; 
a bye-way. Blind lane, + ttmi-again lane : a cul- 
de-sac (see also quot. 1725). 

P7X Blickl. Horn. 237 Forpon jbe .. Jiinne Hchoman jeond 
b{«se ceastre lanan hie toslenceaS. 23. . Sir Beues{A.) 
pe cri arcs be ech a side Bobe of lane and of strete. rX386 
Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol, ff T, 205 In the suburbes of 
a toun Lurkynge in hernes and in lanes blynde. 2478 
Botoner liin. (Nasmith 2778) 177 A laane goyng yn the 
south syde of Seynt Slevyn church. 2480 Caxton Citron. 
Eng. eexlii. (1482) 278 Euery strete and lane in london and 
in the subarbes. 2522 Nottingham Rec. III. 338 Clensyng 
of the lanys at the comyng in off the towne. 1532 Tindale 
Expos, z yohn Prol. JVks. (1573) 388/1 It is becomme 
a turnagalne lane vnto them, which they can not goe 
thorough. 2611 Biqle Luke xiv. 21 Goe.. into the streetes 
and lanes of the city, and bring in hither the poore. 16x2 
Shaks. Cymb. v. iii. 13 Lo, Where was this Lane? Post. 
Close by the ballell, ditch’d, and wall’d with turph. 1698 
J. Fryer Acc. E. India « 5 * P. 105 The Hedges and Lanes are 
chiefly set with two sorts of Bushes. 2725 New^ Cant. Diet., 
Blind Lane, a Lane fit to run down to avoid Pursuers, 
after a Villainy committed. 2794 Act Inclos. S. Kelsey 
12 Any of the Roads or Ways within the Manor . . which 
shall be made into Lanes, or fenced on both Side's. 1828 
bliss bliTFORD Village Ser. in. 148 Their way., leading 
through cross country lanes. 2832 Tennyson Milled s Dau. 
130 'i'he lanes were white with May. 1837 Dickens Pickw. 
vii, Their walk lay through shady lanes. 
fg. a 2625 Beaum. & Fl, Laws of Candy i. ii, The man 
That had a heart to think he could but follow.. through the 
lanes Of danger and amazement, 
b. Proverb. Also allusively. 

2778 Foote Trip Calais it. Wks. 1709 II. 355 It is a long 
lane that has no turning. s 8 ^W. E. SoRRts Misadventure 
'xvii, 'Die longest lane, however, has a turning. x^3 
Miss Harraden Shrps that pass, etc. 158 1 he l^e had 
come to an ending at last, and Mr. Reffold was dead. 

II. Transferred senses, 

2. A narrow or comparatively narrow passage or 
way, or something resembling this ; esp. a channel 
of water in an ice-field (also called a vein)’, the 
course prescribed for ocean steamers,^ 

C 2420 Pallad. on Hnsb. ix. 170 And yf hit happe an ml 
Ihi water mete, Let make a lane & thorgh thi Iicour hale. 
27x4 Gay Trivia in. 25 Forth issuing from steep lane^ me 
colliers’ steeds Drag the black load. xB^S SjR -1' ^ 

Narr. gnd Voy. Explan. Terms 15 A lane or 
channel between two floes or fields, or between 
the shore. 1842 Tennyson Geld. Year 50 And 
of beams athwart the sea. *847 — ;^^''''?^'’,},- <oid,>r. 
mering lanes and walls of canvas led ...g A black 

city. 2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. ||8 A black 

lane of open water stopped our progress. -....i. 

^LS.-Z^E!!.,Ailanilc Ocean 

off lanes »>• =3 '"‘■'S m width .. as Ac routes .. to be 
followed and odhered to, by all steam sessels. 
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b. A passage between two lines of persons ; a 
way to pass through a crowd. 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. ccx^’ii. [ccxiil.] 672 The people 
, . made a lane for hym to passe thorough- 1587 Fleming 
Conin. HoUnsJied III. 1906/1 A double canon ..shooting 
off, made, .a lane among the Frenchmen. 1677 Lend, Gas. 
No. 1206/1 The Magistrates did . . pass through a Lane of 
their own guards. 170X W. Wotton Hist. Rome 395 The 
People made a Lane tor him and the Chariot to pass. x8o6 
Naval C/irott. XV. 141 The 7th Royal Veteran battalion., 
formed a lane two deep, i860 O. W. Holmes Prof. 
Break/.-t. v. (Paterson) loq The fire-buckets passed along 
a ‘ lane’ at a fire. 1867 hi orris Jasott 11. 2B7 Then moved 
the princes. . Between a lane of men. 1875 Tennyson Q, Mary 
I. i, Stand back, keep a clear lane ! 1893 Forbes-Mitchell 
Remin. Gt. Mutiny 145 Every charge (of grape-shot].. 
lea%'ing a lane of dead from four to five yards wide. 

Jig. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. vii. (1851) 132 Passe on . . to 
establish the truth though it were through a lane of sects 
and heresies on each side. 

3 . Austral. A long narrow yard leading into the 
final yard in a kangaroo drive. 

x856 Comh. Mag. Dec. ^ 4 ,^ Longer enclosures, called 
* lanes led in circuitous fashion to this oubliette. 1890 
‘ Rolf Boldrewood ' Col. Rejbn/ter xvlii. 226 About fifty 
head have been run into the drafting lant .. The Mane* is 
a long narrow yard about three panels wide and eight in 
length— a panel of fencing is not quite nine feet in length— 
immediately connected with the pound or final yard, 

4 . slang-. The throat ; chiefly in t^e lane^ the 
narrow^ red lane, etc. 

1542 Udall Erasm.APoph. trp Whole mainour places . . 
thei make nobones nt slicke not, quite and cltne to svrallowe 
down the narrowe lane, and the same to spue vp again. 
^ *553 — Royster D. i, iii. (Arb.) 20 Good ale for the nones, 
SVhiche will slide downe the lane without any bones. 18x2 
G. CoLMAN Poet. Vagaries (1818) 75 O butter’d egg ! . . I bid 
your yelk glide do%vn my throat’s red lane. 1865 Land. 
Soc. Jan. 13, I eat the macaroon. You see it’s all gone 
down Red Lion Lane. 

b. The lane*, short for various Manes’ in the 
City or for buildings situated therCj e.g. Drury 
Lane {Theatre), Petticoat Lane, etc. : see quots. 

1856 Mayhew Gt. IVorld Land. 82 note, Horsemonger 
Lane Jail — The lane. 1879 ‘Autobiog. of a thief* in Macm. 
Mag. XL.S00 We used to .. sell it .. to a fence .. down the 
Lane (Petticoat Lane). x8So G. R. Sims Ballads Babylon, 
Forgotten 9 Whenever the Lane tried Shakespeare, I was one 
of the leading men, 1899 Westm. Gas. 24 Apr. 3/3 When 
people who know that district (Dniry-lanel hear it said that 
there has been * another murder in the lane they have no 
need to ask what particular lane is referred to. 

5. Sc. A sluggish stream of water; also the 
smooth part of a stream. (Perh. a different word.) 

iSis-So in Jamieson. 1891 Daily Nnvs a July 4/8 Vast 
pastoral expanses, svith here a loch, and there a ‘ lane * or 
sullen deep stream threading the wilderness. 1897 Crockett 
A rtfiy Love XXV. 253 The still, black pools of the lazy, 
sluggish, peaty Mane . 

in. 0. atti-ib. and Comb., as lane-end, -side, 
-way, lane-filling adj. ; lane-born a., country- 
bom, rustic; lane-galloper ArtHfrVr^, one who keeps 
to the lanes in preference to riding across country ; 
lane-route, a route laid ont for ocean steamers. 

1834 Lanoor Exant,Skaks.^\!.%. 1846 1 1. 279/2 * Lane born 
hoys, .embexzling hazel-nuts in a woollen cap. 1898 Westm. 
Gas. IS Mar. 2/1 A proclamation .. was .. posted at every 
■•lanc-end throughout his dominions. 1831 Howitt Seasons 
(1837) 13 Deep, *lane-fil[Ing, hedge-burj'ing snows. x826 
Sporting Mag. XVII. 361 That when the select few have 
got well away with the hounds, .they should be stopped, to 
enable tailers, *lane-galIopers, and all the oi n-oXAoi of the 
field to come up. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 22 Y* doore 
be the ^lane syde. 18S2 Standard 8 Dec. 3/4 There was a 
border, or •l.'ineway, near the house of the Prisoner. 

+ Iiane, V. dial. Obs. rare. [f. Lane tA] 
irans. To lane off-. To mark the course of (intended 
Toads) ; to mark the roads on (land). 

1772 Welton [nclos. Act 13 After the same [roadsl shall be 
laned.off. 1773 Harpkam Inclos. Act 15 At all times after 
the same (lands] shall be laned off. 

Lane, Sc. form of Loan sb. and v.. Lone a. 
Lane, var. Lain sb., concealment ; v., to conceal. 
Lane, variant of Lain sb.^, stratum. 

Lane, obs. form of Lawn, linen. 

Laneing, var. Loaning Sc. and north., a lane. 
tLaneOUS, a. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. (f. 
lana wool) -h -oua.] Of or pertaining to ivool. 

1676 in Cot-Es. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Laner(e, rariant of Lainer, lash, thong. 
Laner, Laneret(te : see Lanner, -et, falcon. 
Lanesome, Sc. form of Lonesojie. 

Laney (Ic'mi), a. noncc-wd. [f. Lane j^.i + 
-yl.] Of or pertaining to a lane. 

1876 W. Marston Dram, ff Poet. IThs. II. 345 Whether 
they rite by grey.walled Towns.. Or bend from laney nooks 
that skirt the bay. 

Lang, Lang-: see Langue i. Long, Long-. 
Langaon, variant of I^onganon Obs., rectum. 
Langage, -ed, obs. fomis of Langu.vge, -ed. 
Langald, Langate : see Langle sb., Lanouet. 
Langbanite (l.-cgbannit). Min. [Named by 
Flink, 1SS7, from Lanfian, Sweden, where it was 
first found : see -ITE.) Silicate of manganese Avith 
nntimonate of iron in black hc.x.agonal crystals. 
1887 Amer. frnl. Sci. Ser. in. XXXIV, 72. 
Langdebeof, -befe, etc.: see Langue deececp. 
Iionge, obs. variant of L.\ngue, Launch v. 


tLailgel(l- dial. Ohs. Also laungelL [? a. 
OF. langeul popular L. ^laneolum, dim, of /a- 
neum something woollen, f. lana wool.] A woollen 
rug or blanket. 

X324-5 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 165, v« iiij‘»f uln. 
panni pro lanucells [read laungelk] ct pro cooperturis, 105^. 
gd. 1366-7 in Charters, eta Priory Fiuchale (Surtees) Ixxii, 
.xxviij ulnis pro saccis, ct blanketts pro langells. 1383-4 
Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 390 In 14 uln, de blanket 
empt. pro langels..4x. ^d. 

Xiaiigel(l, variant of Lancle. 
t Langer# o.dv. north, and Sc. Obs. Also lan- 
gare, -ayr, -eir. [f. langljmG adv. -h Ere adv!\ 

Long ere, long since. 

*3®3 Brunne Handl. Synnt to66o But, langer y 
sykerde Jje, Shalt ))OU haue no skal>e for me. a 1375 Lay 
Folks Mass Bk. App. iv. 338 Two wjmes sat 5onder, langare. 
XSX3 Douglas /Eneis\. Prol. 35 Langer in murnmg, now in 
melody. Ibid. xii. xi. 40, I knew full weill at it >vas thou, 
langere, That (etc.]. 

t La'ngetn, V. Obs. rare^^. [?f. Languor + 
-en 5 .] inir. To languish, lie sick. 

c X440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 11. xvii, He 
shall langem (1533 linger) a greie whyle or that he be fully 
hole. 

XjaHget, variant of Landshabd, Langdet. 
fLangfad. Sc. Obs., original form (a. Gaelic 
langfhada, f, lang ship-b fkada long) of Ltmphad, 
q.v. ' 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 43 With mony 
galyouns and lang faddis. 1641 in Rnskw. Hizt. Coil. w. 
(1692) 1. (407I The numbre of Bettis or Lime Faddls. 

Langlialde, -hold: see Langle rA 
Xianging, obs. form of Longing, 

Langite Ose'ggait). A/in. [Named by Maske- 
lyne, 1 864, after V. von Lang : see -ite.] A hydrous 
oxy-sulphate of copper, resembling brochantite. 

x86s Reader No. 1x4. 259/1 Langite and gypsum. 1867 
Readwin Index Min. 21. x868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 665. 
Iiang-kail. Sc. [f. /azz^Long a. + kail Kale.] 
A variety of borecole ; sometimes called * Scotch 
kale Also aitrib. 

1724 Ramsay Tead. Aftsc. (1733) I. 89 And there will be 
lang-kail and pottage And bannoc^ of barley-meal. 1989 
Burns Capt. Grose's Peregrin, vui, The knife that nicket 
Abel’s craig .« was a fautding^ jocteleg, Or lang-kail gullie. 
1820 Scott Monast. i. The iU-cultivated garden afforded 
* lang-cale and the river gave salmon. 

Xaugle (l®*qg*l)> ^b. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 
4 langald, langhalde, 6 langhold, 8 lang©l(l, 
8, 9 dial, laugl©- [Of obscure origin; both form 
and sense appear to point to an OF. *langle, 
*lengle',^J.t. lingula thong, strap, dim. of lingua 
tongue; but the word is app. not recorded in 
French. Cf. Linqell.] A thong, rope, or other 
contrivance used to confine the legs of an animal in 
order to prevent its straying ; a hobble. Aho Jig. 

1394-5 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 599 In 3 Tethirs cum 
paribus^ de langalds 22d. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xvin, xiv. (1495) 774 An oxe herde fedeth and nourysshetb 
oxen : and byndeth their fete with a langhaldes. x6<w J. 
PoRY tr. Leo's Africa iii. 137 Certaine Jangols or withs, 
which the Africans put upon their horses feete. 1737 
Ramsay Sc. Pr<n\ (1797) 95 Ye ha’e ay a foot out o’ the 
jangle, x88o Antrim 4* Down Gloss. s.v., A ' sheep’s langle ’ 
is a short piece of any kind of rope, with a slip knot at each 
end. The loops are passed over the fore and hind leg of a 
sheep, 

Langle (l^'Dg’l), V. Obs. exc. dial. In 5, S 
langel, 7 laugoL [f.prec.sb.] irans. To fasten 
with a thong ; to confine (the legs of an animal) with 
a thong, rope, or the like. Hence Langled ///. a. 

f 1440 Promp, Parv. 286/2 Langelyd, or tcyyn to-gedyr, 
colligatus. Ibid., I^ngelyn or byjmd to-geder, eolligo [P, 
compedio). 1647 Trapp Comm. Rom, vii. 24 This carcase 
of sin to which I am tied and lungold (xtV}. 1650 — Comm, 
Gen. iv. 12 He was langold^ to it, and must abide by it. 1755 
Fordes Ajax' Sp, 25 This..j’our sma banes wou’d langel 
sair. Ibid., Key, Langel, entangle. 1790 Grose Prov. 
Gloss, (ed, 2), Langled, having the legs coupled together 
at a small distance, North. x88o Antrim 4 Down Gloss,, 
Langle, to lie the hind foot and the fore foot of an animal 
together, to prevent it straying far, 

Lango'bar^c (IteqgJba-rdik), a. [ad. hate 
L. Langobardic-sts, f. Langobardi the Lombards.] 
=Lombaedic. 

1724 Waterland Aihan. Creed 50 The character of the 
manuscript is Langobardick. Ibid. vi. 86 The manuscript 
of Bobio, in Langobardick character, 
i* XiaugOO*!!. Obs. [ad, F. Langon, name of a 
towm on the Garonne.] A kind of white wine. 

2674 Gallantry a la Mode 15 Suspition then I washt 
away With old Langoon .nnd cleansing Whey. 2680 Shad- 
well Worn. Captain i. 5 He us'd to let him have very good 
langoon and Burdeaux. 2693 Content. Liquors 7 (Stanf.) 
The White Wines .. And Trusty Langoon. 2750 E. Smith 
Compl. Housnv. (ed. 14) xi6 The best langoon white wine. 

II Langooty, lungooty (l»gg.«-ti). Also laa- 
gotee, -ty. [Hindi langotJl\ (See quots.) 

x8i6 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master xi. 43 note. The hamauls, or 
he.yersof India, are litcrallynaked, with the exception of an 
article of dress called a langooty .. which I cannot describe 
better to my fcm.a!c readers, than substituting a pocket- 
handkerchief for Eve’s fig-leaf. 1826 J, Levden & W. 
Erskine tr. Alcm. Baber 333 A langoti. .is a piece of clout 
that hangs down two spans from the navel. 1889 Black-.v. 
jVflr. Aug. 242 He ordered the natives to muffle the cubs 
m their turbans or langootics. 


Iiangorius, obs. Sc. form of- Languorous. 
Iiangot, obs. form of Languet. 

^aiLgrage 0?e*qgred5). Naut. and Alii. Also 
langridge. [Of unknown origin.] Case-shot 
loaded with pieces of iron of irregular shape, 
formerly used in naval warfare to damage the 
rigging and sails of the enemy. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Afarine i.x'jZo), Langrel, or langrage, 
a particular kind of shot, formed of bolts, nails, bars, or 
other pieces of iron tied together, and forming a sort of 
cylinder, which corresponds with the bore of the cannon. 
1796 Nelson in Nicolas Disp, (1845) II. 146 It is well known 
that English ships of war are furnished with no .such 
ammunition as langrage. 1839 W. O. Manning Lazo 
Nations iv. vi. (1875) 203 Except the use of langridge 
{mitraille). 1862 Beveridge Hist. India I. ni. xi. 637 A 
twenty-four pounder, double loaded with langrage. 

aitrib. 1781 JusTAMOND Priv. Life Lewis XV, III. 385 
The gunners .. could not stand the langrage-shot. 18x3 
Southey Nelson v. (Rtldg.) 128 Nelson received a severe 
wound on the head from a piece of langridge shot. 
'Miangrel,^A A/aut, Obs. Also 7 -rill. =prec. 
1627 Capt. Smith Seamcui's Gram. xiv. 67 Langrill shot, 
Langrell shot runnes loose with a shackell, to be shortened 
when you put it into the Peece. 26^ Sturmy Alariner's 
Alag, 1. 19 Be sure to load our Guns with Cross-bar and Lan- 
grel. 27^ (see Langrage], 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Langrel, or Langrage, 

3 jaiigrel| a. Obs. exc. dial. [? f. lang Long a. ; 
cf. gangrel.] Tall, ' lanky 
2608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 810 The wary Bird soared 
so high above his reach, that the langrel Serpent could not 
catch him. 2847 Halliwell, Lang 7 ‘el, very tall, .lanky. 

+ ] 5 a*n^et. Obs. A kind of false die. 

^1550 Dice-Play Ajb, A bale of Langretes contrary to 
the vantage. Ibid. Cj, A well fauored die that semeth 
good & square ; yet is the forhed longer on the cater 
and tray, then any other way, and therfore holdeth the 
name of a langret. 2591 Greene Disc. Coosnage (1859) ir 
The Chelor with a langret, cut contrarie to the vantage, 
wil cros-bite a bard cater tray. 2600 Rowlands Lett, 
Humours Blood Iii. 59 His Langret.s, with his Hie men, 
and his low, Are ready what his pfeasiire is to throw. 

Langridge, variant of Langrage. 
Laugsettle (Ise’gset*!). north, dial. Forms : 
4 langsedil, 5 -sedylle, -cetel, longsetylle, 6 
langsaddil, -saild, -settell, 7 long settle, (9 dial, 
lang-, long-saddle), 8-9 lang-settle. [f. lang 
Long a. + Settle sbi] A long bench or ‘ settle 
usually with arms and a high back, 

2352-3 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 208, i langsedil. 
c 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 657/9 Hoc sedile, langsedylle, 

24.. Nom. ibid, ’jzxjyj Hoe sedile, a longsetylle. XS7X 
JVills ^ Inv. N. C. (S^urtees 18^5) 366 A langsettell, a round 
dyssengt table. 2622 N. Riding Rec. IV, 156 Convey- 
ance of a cottage house and heirloomes (one long settle 
onelie excepted). 1790 Grose Prov, Gloss, (ed. a), Lang^ 
settle, a bench like a settee. North. 2842 C. Anderson Anc. 
Alodels 128 What is vulgarly called the long saddle in an 
ale-house. 2855 Robinson Whitby Gloss,, Lang settle, a 
long seat or form with a back-rail and arms ; in some cases, 
however, the back, fire., is an entire boarded surface. 

b. attrib., as langsettle-bed, •end, -fonn. 

2566 Inv. R. Ward*', (18x5) 173 Item, ane langsaddil-bed. 

25.. Aberd.Reg. XVI. (Jam.), Ane langsaild bed. Ibid., 
XVII. [ibid.'), Ane langsadill form of fyr worcht iiij sk. 2785 
Hutton Bran New Wark 137 (E. D. S.) Bibles and testa- 
ments were formerly seen on the sconce or lang-settle end. 

Lau^shan (lce*qjsen). [Name of a locality 
about tifty miles from Shangliai ; in Chinese == 

* wolf hill ’.] A breed of domestic fowl, introduced 
from China (see quots.). 

2871 in A. C. C. &: C. W. G. Langshan Fo^ols ii. n, I send 
you some fowls by S. S. Achilles .. they are black, and are 
called Langshans. 2884-5 L. Wright Poultry 227 About 
the year 2872 a fresh importation of bl.ick Chinese fowls 
was shown.. .At first shown as Cochins, thej’ were very soon 
shown by their admirers as ‘ Langshans which was alleged 
to be their native name in North China. 

LaugSpiel p^'B^pfl). [a. Norw. langspil, f. 
lang long + sptl play.] A kind of harp formerly 
used in Shetland. 

2822 Scott Pirate xv, The sound of the Gue, and the 
Langspiel. 

Langsyne (Ire^gsai-n), adv, (sb.) Sc. [Properly 
two words : see Long adv. and Syne adv.] Long 
since, long ago. Also sb. esp. in auld lang syne. 
(Somewhat common in English use with allusion 
to Burns’s song.) 

2500-20 Dunbar P^rmxxiv. 34, 1 had bene deid langsyne, 
dowtless. 2570 Satir. Poems Reform, xvii. 3 In eirth fang 
syne yair had been nothing than, Saif only vice, a 2774 
I ERGUSSON Poems (1807) 309 Hame*o’er langsyne you hae 
been blithe to pack. 2788 Burns Auld Lang Syne, For 
auld lang syne, my dear, For auld lang syne, We’H tak 
a cup o\kindness yet, For auld lang .syne. 2820 Scott 
ATonast, iv, Like what I hae seen langsyne, when we dwelt 
at Avenel. 2842 Lytton Nt, 4 Alom. ii. vii, A friend of 
the happy lang syne. 2870 H. Ssiart Race for Wife iL’ln 
d^s lang syne. 

Langteraloo, -trilloo, var. ff. Lanterloo Obs, 
fJiObngtvab, dial. Obs. ?= Lanterloo. 

, 2796 PECGEW/wyw. (1809) 245 I-angtra, as they pronounce 
a game at cards much played in Detbyshite and 
Staffordshire. 

Languable, obs. form of Land-gavel. 
Langnage (iM-qg^vedg), Sb.l Forms ; 3-6 lan- 
eaee, (3 langag, 4 longago, langwng, 5 lang- 
wooho, langegage), 3, 5- language, [a. F. /an- 
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gagt (recorded from i etli c.) = Pr. leng{u')atge, Un- 
gage, Sp. Ungttaje, Pg. lingttage{ni, It. Hnguaggio 
pop.L. type *Hngnatiaim, f. lingua tongue, lan- 
guage (F. langne-. see Langoe). 

The form with ii, due to assimilation with the F. lan^te^ 
occurs in AF. writings of the 12th c., and in Eng.- from 
about 1300.] 

L The whole body of words and of methods of 
combination of words used by a nation, people, or 
race ; a * tongue *. Dead langtta^ex a language no 
longer in vernacular use, 

c 1290 .S’. E. I. io8/5S With men }>at onder-stoden hire 
langage. . 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1569 Vor in he langage of 
rome rane a frogge is. a 1300 Cursor M, 2^7 (Gott.) Seldom 
was for ani chance Englis tong preched in france, Gif we 
haim ilkan hair language [vW. Colt, langage], And han do 
we na vtetrage. /^rc/., 6384 (G5tt.) pis mete..hai called it 
in hair langag man. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 11. 157 
Walsche men and Scoltes, hat beeh nou3t i-medled wih oher 
nacions, holdeh wel nyh hir firste longage and specne. 
c 1400 Ajiol. Loll. 32 In a langwag vnknowun ilk man and 
womman mat rede. rx449 Pecocic Repr. r, xii. 65 Thei.. 
han vsid the hool Bible . . in her modris langage. c 1450 
Mirour Sahiacioitn 3650 Wymmen spak these diuerse lange- 
gages. 1588 Shaks. L. L, v. 1. 40 They haue beene at 
a great feast of Languages, and stolne tne scraps. 1589 
PUTTEMHAM Eug. Pocste ifl. iv. (Arb.) isd Aftera speach is 
fully fashioned to the common vnderstanding, and accepted 
by consent of a whole countrey and nation, it is called a 
langu.age. 1699 Bentley Phal. xiii. 392 Every living 
Language., is m perpetual motion and alteration. 1769 
Dc Fees TcurGi. Bril. (ed. 7) IV. 303 It is called in the 
Irish Language, I-co1m-kill ; some call it Iona. 1779-81 
Johnson L. /*., Addison Wks. 111. 44 A dead language, in 
which nothing is mean because nothing is familiar. 1823 
De Quincey Lett. Yng. Man Wks. 18^ XIV, 37 On this 
Babel of an earth . . there are said to be about three thou.sand 
languages and jargons. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 13 
In fact, Bede is writing in a dead language, Gregory in a 
living. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II, 414 The use of the 
English language in the Courts of law was ordered in 1362. 
fiS' 2720 Gay ProJ. Dione 4 Love, devoid of art. Spoke 
the consenting lan^iige of the heart. 1812 W. C. Bryant 
Thanatopsis 3 To him who in the love of Nature holds Com- 
munion with her visible forms, she speaks A various language. 

b. transf. Applied to methods of expressing 
the thoughts, feelings, wants, etc,, otherwise than by 
words. Finger language «= Dacttlologt. Lan- 
guage of flowersx a method of expressing sentiments 
by means of flowers. 

2606 Shaks. Tr. <5* Cr. iv, v. 55 Therms a language in her 
eye, her cheeke, her lip. 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. 11. 
220 As the language of the race is universal so ’tis very 
comprehensive. 27x1 Stcelf. Sf>ect. No, 66 f 2 She is utterly 
a Foreigner to the Language of Looks and Glances. 2827 
Whately Logic (1850) Introd. $ 6 A Deaf-mute, before he 
has been taught a language, either theFinger*language,or 
Reading, cannot carry on a train of Reasoning. 2B37 Penny 
Cycl. VIII. 282/2 Dactylology must not be confounded with 
toe natural language of the deaf and dumb, which is'purely 
a language of mimic signs. 2876 MortEY l/niv. Strut, vi. 
134 All action is ..besides being action, language. 2880 
Times 23 June 9/5 Teaching the deaf by signs and by 
finger language. 1894 H. Drummond Ascent^ Man 212 A 
sign Language is of no use when one savage Is at one end 
of a wood and his wife at the other. 

c. iransf. Applied to the inarticulate sounds 
used by the lower animals, birds, etc. 

2602 Shaks, Wellve. i. 22 Choughs language, gabble 
enough, and good enough. 1667 Milton P, L. viii. 373 Is 
not the Earth With various living creatures, and the Aire 
Replenisht, . . know’st thou not Thir language and thir 
wayes? x797_BEwrcK Brit. Birds (18.^7) 1. p, xxvii. The 
notes, or as jt may with more propriety be called, the 
language of birds. 

2. In generalized sense: Words and the methods 
of combining them for the expression of thought. 

2599 Shaks. Much Ado iv. .i. 98 There is not chastitle 
enough in language, Without offence to vtter them. 2644 
Milton Educ. Wks. (1847) 98/2 Language is but the instru- 
ment conveying to us things useful to be known. 1782 
CowpER Conversat. 15 So language in the mouths of the 
adult, ..Too often proves an implement cf play. 2842 
Trench Parables ii. (1877) 25 Language Is ever needing to 
be recalled, minted and issued anew. 2862 J. Martineau 
Ess. (1891) IV. 104 Language, that wonderful crystallization 
of the very flow and spray of thought. 2892 Westcott 
Gospel of Life 286 Language must be to the last inadequate 
to express the results of perfect observation. 

b. Power or faculty of speech \ ability to speak 
a foreign tongue. Now rare. 

2526 WoLSEY Lei. to Tayler in Strype Ecel. Mem. I. v. 
66 A gentleman.. who had knowledge of the country and 

f ood language to pass. x6ox Shaks. AUs IVell iv. i. 77, 
shall loose my life for want of language. If there be 
heere German or Dane, Low Dutch, Italian, or French, let 
him speake to me. 26x0 — Temp. 11. ii. 86 Here is that 
which will giue langage to you Cat ; open your mouth, 
2790 CowpER Receipt Mother's Piet, i Oh that those lips 
had language 1 

3. The form of words in which a person expresses 
himself; manner or style of expression. Bad 
language : coarse or vulgar expressions. Strong 
language: expressions indicative, of violent or 
excited feeling. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3743 lacob . . pat es to sai wit right 
langage, Supplanter als of heritage, 1:1384 Chaucer H. 
Fame n. 353 With-outen any subtilite Of speche . . For 
h.irde langage and hard matere Is encombrouse for to 
here Attones. cx425 Lydo. Assembly Gods 368 In elo- 
quence of langage he pasiyd all the pak. 1430-40 — 
Boehas^ ii. xlii. (1554) 53 a, Though some folke wer large 
of their langage Amlsse to expoune by report, ^2489 


Caxton Bloftcknrdyn i. 14. For it is sayde in comyn lan- 
gage, that the goqde byrde affeyteth hirself. <22533 Ld. 
Berncrs Huon Ixix. 236 Come to y« poynt, and vse no 
more such langage nor suebe serymonyes. 1593 Shaks. 
2 Hen. VL tv. IK. 45 Be not to rough in terraes, For he is 
fierce, and cannot brooke hard Language. 2622 Bible 
Ecclus. vi. 5 Sweet language w'il! multiply friends.' 2643 
Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 5 By his sentence I stand 
e.xcommunicated : Herelick is the best language he affords 
me. 2694 Penn Pref. to G. Fox's yml. (1827) I. 15 They 
also used t he plain language of Thou and Thee. 1770 yunius 
Lett. 287 They suggest to him a language full of severity 
and reproach. x8^-zo Coleridge Friend 135 These 
pretended constitutionalists recurred to the language of in- 
sult, ^2849 Macaulay Hist. Eug. vL II. 118 He lived and 
died, in the significant language ofoneofhis countrymen, a 
bad Christi.Tn, hut a good Protestant. ^ 2855 bloTLEV Dutch 
Rep. II. ii. (1856) 155 In all these interviews he had uniformly 
used one language; his future wife w’as to ‘Jive as a 
Catholic \ 2875 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) V. 348 The language 
used to a servant ought always to be that of a command. 

b. The phraseology or terms of a science, art, 
profession, etc.* or of a class of persons. 

2502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 2506) Prol. 4 The swete 
and fayre langage of thejT phylosophy. 1596 Shaks. 
2 Hen. IV^ n. iv. 22, 1 can drinke with any Tinker in his 
owne Language, 1622 — Cymb. iii. iii. 74 This is not 
Hunters Language. 2652 Hoddes Levtath, iii. xxxiv. 207 
The words Body, and Spirit, which in the language of the 
Schools are termed Substances, Corporeall and Incorporeall. 
*747 Spence Polymetis viii.- xv. 243 Those attributes of 
tne Sword, Victory, and Globe, say very plainly (in the 
language of the statuaries) that (etc.!. • 28^2 J. R. Young 
Math. Dissert, i. 10 Thus can be expressed in the language 
of algebra, not only distance but position. 2891 Speaker 
s May 532/2 In it metaphx'sics have again condescended 
to speak the language of polite letters. 

c. The styl^ (of a literary composition); also, 
the wording (of a document, statute, etc.). 

1712 Addison Sped, No. 285 p 6 It is not therefore suffi- 
cient that the Language of an Epic Poem be Perspicuous, 
unless it be also Sublime. 2782 Cowper Conversat. 236 
A tale should be judicious, clear, succinct. The language 
plain. 1886 Sir J. Stirling in Law Times Rep. LV. 283/2 
There are two remarks which I desire to make on the 
language of the Act. 

d. Long language ; f {a) verbosity (tr. Gr. ^anpo- 
\oyla; (d) language composed of words written 
in full, as opposed to cipher. 

2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie iii. xxii. (Arb.) 264 Macro- 
logia, or long language, when we vse large clauses or sen- 
tences more than is requisite to the matter. 2823 J. Bad- 
cock Dom. Amusem. 34 ibose Greeks did not use c>’pher, 
but the long language of the country. 

e. vulgar. Short for had language (see above). 

2W6 Besant Childr. Gibeon u. xxv, That rude eloquence 

which is known in Ivy Lane as ‘langage 2893 Selous 
Trax*. S, E, Africa $ The sailor., had never ceased to pour 
out a continuous flo^ of * language ’ all the time. 

+ 4. The act of speaking or talking ; the use of 
speech. By language : so to speak. In language 
with I in conversation with. 'Without language: 
not to make many words. Ohs, 
a 2400 Cov. Mysi. iv. Noah's Flood H, Afft>T Adam with- 
ouiyn langage, The secunde fadyr am I (Noe] in fay. 
a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 18 M;* feder sette me in 
langage with her. 1461 Poston Lett. No. 393 II. 17, 

I said I dwelled uppon the cost of the .see here, and be 
langage hit were morenecessareto with hold men here than 
take from hit. 2477 Earl Rivers (Ckxxton) Dictes 57 One 
%vas surer in keping his tunge, than in inoche speking, for in 
moche langage one may lightly erre. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xxviiu 107 Wythout cny more Jangage dydo.. 
seased thenne the swerde. 1524 Barclay Cyt. Up- 
londyslun. (Percy Soc.) p. xviii, To morowe of court we 
may have more language, 

tb. That which is said, words, talk, report; 
esf: words expressive of censure or opprobrium. 
Also pi. reports, sayings. To say language against \ 
to talk against, speak opprobriously of. Ohs. 

a x<(So Knt. de la 7V«?'(i868) 2 And so thei dede bothe 
deseiue ladies and gentilwomen, and here forlhe diuerse 
langages on hem. 2465 Marg. Paston in P. Lett. No. 502 
II. 288, 1 hyre moch langage of the demcnyng betwene you 
and berre. 2467 Mann, ff Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 172 
haue mekel on setengc lang^vache ajenstc me, were of 
I mervel gretely fgr I have Jeffen jowe no schwsche kawse. 
2470-85 Malory Arthurn. xl, Euery daye syre Palomydes 
brauled and sayd langage ageynst syr^ Tristram. 1485 
Caxton Chas. Gt. 225 Feragus said in this manere. . . The 
valyaunt Rolland was contenle ryght wel, & accepted hys 
langage. 2636 Sir H. Blunt Voy. Levant 33 A Turke .. 
gave such a Language of our Nation, and threatning to all 
whom they should light upon, as made me upon all demands 
professe my selfe a Scotchman. 

5. A community ofpeople having the same form of 
speech, a nation, arch. [A literalism of translation.] 

1388 WvcLiF Dan.v. 29 Alle pupils, lynagis, and langagis 
[1382 tungisj. x6jx Bible Ibid. 1653 'CKcyowKR'v Rabelais 
I. X, All people, and all languages and nations. 

b. A national division or branch of a religious 
and military Order, e.g. of the Hospitallers. 

2727-52 Chambers Cyct.^ Language is also used, in the 
order of Malta, for nation. 2728 Morgan Algiers I. v. 314 
Don Raimond Perellos dc Roccapoul, of the Language of 
Aragon,.. was elected Grand Master. 2885 Catholic Diet. 
(ed. 3) 413/2 The order [of Hospitallersl ..was divided into 
eight ‘languages*, Provenc^ Auvergne, France, Aragon, 
Castile, England, Germany, and Italy. 

6 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attributive, as 
language-capacity f -family, -history, -turn ; b. 
objective, language-maker, -teacher \ language- 
master, a teacher of language or languages. 


2875 Whitney Life Lang. xiv. 281 Ever>’ division of the 
human race has been long enough in existence for its 
*language-capacities to work themselves out. 2891 Tablet 29 
■Aug. 331 The rank it holds among the ^language-families of 
the world. 1875 Whitney Lang. Pref. 5 Scholars .. 
vetoed in the facts of ^language-history. 1607 Brewer 
Lingua ni. v. F 2, These same *language makers haue the 
very quality of colde in their wit, that freezeth all Hetero- 
geneall languages together. ^12 Addison Sped. No. 305 
f II The I'hird is a sort of '"Language-Master, who is to 
instruct them in the Style proper for a Foreign Minister 
in his ordinary Discourse. 2831 T. Moore Mem. (1854) VI. 
290 It turned out that what his friend, the language-master, 
had. .been leaching him was Bas-Breton ! z8z6 PersEvLet. 
to Lloyd in Life (1893) I. v. 97 A*language-teacher gives me 
lectures . . five times a week. 2803 Southey Let. to C. IF. 
JY. IV^mn 9 June, In all these modern ballads there is a 
modernism of thought and *Ianguage-tunis to me very per- 
ceptible. 

tangnage (l£e*qgwed 3 ),z». [f. Language ^3,] 
irons. To express in language, put into words. 

2636 Abp. Williams Holy Tahleiyiiyf) 95 Learn, Doctour, 
learn to language this Sacrament from a Prelate of this 
Church, a 2652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. vi. xiii. (1822) 294 The 
style and manner of languaging all pieces of prophecy. 
265s Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. v. False Miracles § it Predic- 
tions., were languaged in such doubtfull Expressions, that 
they bare a double sense. 2667 Waterhouse Fire Lend, 
185 Seneca has languaged this appositely to us. 
b. iransf. To express (by gesture). 

2824 Nesv Monthly Mag, X. 196 'Twas languaged by the 
tell-tale eye. 

Hence La-nguaging vhl. sh. In qnot. attrih. 

2875 Lowell jn N, Avier. CXX. 395 It is very 
likely that Daniel had oniy the thinking and languaging 
parts of a poet’s outfit. 

Xianguage, variant of Languid sb. (sense 2 ). 
Ziangiiageci (l^e'iggwedsd), ppL a, [f. L.vn- 

GUAGE sb. -ed2.] 

1. Skilled in a language or languages. Also 
•well languaged. 


Mem. (1721) I. 6 If any Doctors of Civil Law and Languaged 
might be found in England. 2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 
HI. xxiii. (Arb.) 278, 1 maruell your Noblemen of England 
doe not desire to be better languaged in forraine languages. 
*593 T. Mathews Let. to Burgkley 2 Aug. in Tyller Hist. 
Scot. (1864) IV, 200 Well languaged in the French and 
Italian. 2605 B. Jonson Voipone 11. ii, Great generall 
schollers, The onely Janguag’d-men, of all the world I 
2627-77 Feltham Resolves i. Ixxxvii. 135 Well uersed in the 
.World, languaged and well read in men. 2628 Earle 
Mieroeosm.t Meere Dull Phisitian (Arb.) 25 He is indeed 
only languag'd in diseases, and speakes Greeke many times 
when ^he knows not 2671 F. Phillips Reg. Neeess. sss 
The six Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber should be well 
languaged. 

b. Provided with or having a language. Chiefly 
with qualifying word prefixed: Characterized by 
the use of or expressed in (such or such) a language, 
or (many, etc.) languages. 

2605 Verstecan Dee. Iniell. i. (1628) 5 This towre by 
these new languaged Masons thus left vnfinisbed. 2628 
Bp. Hall Old Rclig.Kxu § 2. 121 How doth hee tell vs that 
.in a strange languaged praj'er the vnderstanding is vnfruii- 
full. X725 Pope Odyss. in. 408 He. .manj’ languag’d nations 
has survey'd. 1708 Canning New Morality 46 in Anti- 
yacobin 9 July, Ihe stream of verse and many-Ianguaged 
prose. 2865 D’A. W. Thompson Wayside Th. of Asop/to- 
philos. I. 5 The raany-languaged harbour, x^o Lowell 
Among my Bks. Ser. i. 151 That tree which Father Hue 
saw in Tartary, whose leaves were languaged. 2872 G. 
Macdonald Sonnets concerning ‘)esU5 v. How had we read, 
as in new-languaged books, Clear love of God. 

2. Wilh qualifying word prefixed : Having (good, 
etc.) speech, (well or fair) -spoken. ? Ohs. 

X47i>-85 Malory ^r/^Krvu. xxxvi. This syr Gareth was 
a noble knyghte and a wel rulyd and fayr langaged. 1523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxxxi. 316 These tsvo sage and 
well languaged knightes, 2561 T. Hobv tr. CastigUone's 
Courtyer Yyiv, To be well spoken and faire languaged. 
2613-16 W. Browne Bril. Past. ii. 303 WelMan^ag’d 
Daniel. 1633 Hey\vood Eng. Trav. iii. Wks. 1874 iV. 43 
Pray be more open languag’d. 2652 Kirk.man Clerio 
Lozia 44 Her gently languag’d mouth opened it self to 
disclose the dream to Vincia. 

3, Expressed in language, worded. Also with 
qualifying word, as well. 

1646 S. Bolton Arraignm. Err. 256 Because an opinion 
comes languaged under the most receptible termes. 2691 
Wood Ath. Oxen. II. 169 His ., well-Ianguag'd Sermons 
speak him eminent in his generation. 

Iia.ngTiageleS5 (te-qgwedsles), a. [f. Lan- 
guage sb. + -LESS, j Without language. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. Sf Cr. iii. iii. 264 Hee’s gituvne a very 
land-fish, languagelesse, a monster. 2848 L'xtton Harold 
VH. V, They understand me not, poor languageless savages. 
1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home (1883) I. 37 Tool-less, 
houseless, languageless, except for a few guttural sounds. 

+ Obs. rare. Also 5 langageur, 

[a. OF. langageur ‘ a prater . . . babler * (Cotgr.), f. 
laugagier to talk abundantly, i.langage'LKtSG^SKG^-l 
a. A verbose person, b. One versed in languages. 

2483 Caxton G. de la Tour Bviijb, We ought ntn to 
stryue ayenst them that ben langageurs and 
<•1570 Pride <5- Lowl. (1841) 30 Travayled he had, and vv-as 
alanguager. . 

I! ^au^tie (lang). In 4 lange, / lang. 
fl. A tongue or language, C^s. rare. 

C2330 R. Brunke Chron. Wace (Ro\U) 225 Atm Kif.MV 
for comonalte pat blytbely wild listen to me, On 
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LAHGiriDlIESS, 


LAITGTJED. 

lanee 1 it began. 13B3 Wvcuf Ge’<- xi- i.The lend was of 

0 bngage [a MSS. lange], — i.sther \. =2 In dj-neree 
langaiif[al/.S-. C. langis] and lettns. ej66s R. Carpen-ter 
Pragm. Jesuit EpiL 66 If your lang be scanty, lb Italian 
Tongue welcoms you tuiiie guauti. 

2 . = Language 5 b, . . . 

1700 Nelson in Nicolas Dh^. (1845) Hb 2 ^ i 5 in 
my power, you shall be elected a Chevalier of the Order, 

1 find the Russian Langue has the privilege of admitting 

married men. iBoi Naval ^ III. 124 ^ball 

be no English nor French Langues. x^C/l /^r///«i3july 
613 There is no reason why each nation or langue should 
not maintain at Rome a sort of embassy, with its chapel at 
St. Peter’s. „ , 

■ X&ngtied Oicggd), tx. Her, [f. b. langue 
tongue + -ED 2 ; cf. F. langniS\ Of a charge; 
Represented with a tongue of a specified tincture. 

1572 BossEWELL,«dr//r<7rrV ir. 37 One Lyon Saliant d Azure, 
armed, langued, and crowned Gules. i6xoGtJiLLiM /fw'ir/K/y 
VI. vii. (1611) 276 A lion Rampand Pearle, armed and 
langued saphlre. 1663 Butler H^td. 1. ii. 259 Armed, as 
Heraulds cant, and langued Or, as the Vulgar say, sharp- 
fanged. *79* Statist, Acc. Scot. V. 497 On a^branch in the 
sinister side a bell langued or. 1870 Rock Y exi.Fabr. i. 
49 A hound, green, collared, armed, and langued white. 

tliangue de l 30 suf. Oh, Forms ; 5-6 
lang(e)debefe, -beefe, -boof, -beafe, -biefe, 5 
landebeffe, long dobefe, long debeof, 6 langue- 
debiefe, -beuf, ling du. beaffe, landebeuf, 7 
langdebeef, -beuf, laudebeef, (8 Langley beef). 
[Fr. ; lit. * ox longue 

1 , A name variously applied to certain bora- 
gineous and other plants with rou^h leaves, as 
Echinm vulgare, Helviinthia echioides^ Borrago 
officinalis^ etc., for most of which the etymologically 
synonymous name Bugloss has been applied. 

rz4oo Seertta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 84 Of water of lange 
de boef, a Rote, c 1440 Anc. Cookery in Hoiisek. Ord.ii-jgo) 
426 Take cole, and borage, and lang de beeff, and parsell. 
\eie<io Al/>kita (Anecd. Oxon.) 24 Buglossa . . {gsX\. lange 
de beof), anglice oxtungej xSSi Turner Herbal t. Givb, 
Dioscorides. .say the that Cirsion (whyche I take to be cure 
langdebefe) hath longer leues than buglossum. 1573 nssER 
Hush, xxxix. (1878) 93 Seedes and herbes for the Kitchen. . 
Langdcbiefe. 1597 Gerarde Herbal u, cclxx. § 2. 654 Lang 
de Beefe is a kinds heereof, altogither lesser. Ibid, cclxxi. 
656 l-andebeuf. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 279 The leaves 
[of Cirsionl in forme resemble an ox tongue or the^hearbe 
I.angue-de*ba5ufe. x6x5 \s\KWciMKi\Ens. Housew. 11. (1668) 
14 To quicken a mans v/lts, spirit and memory, let him take 
Langdebeef, which is gathered in June or July. x6ao 
Venner Via Recia\\\,\s,^ Langde beuf is., of like operation 
with Borage and Buglosse. 173* Ellis Pract. Fanner 
(ed. a) 47 That called here Langley*Beef. 

2 . A kind of spike or halbert, with a head shaped 
like an ox tongue. 

1450 Rolls of Parti. V. 2x3 Arraled in fourme of werre, 
with Jakkes Salettez, longe Swerdes, long Lebeofs, Bore* 
speres, and all other unmerclable forbodon wepons. 1453 
Nottingham Rec. 11. 2x6 Cura uno langdebefe ci dagario, 
X487 //■'/// ofy. Cooke (Somerset Ho.), A J,ik, a saleit Sc a 
long dcbefc. X488 tVill 0/ Shantebonrue (ibid.), vilj saletty 
& ivij landebe(re & poUax. xE8s FaiRHOlt IL 271. 

II ILan^edoc (langd<?k). Wine produced in the 
old province of Languedoc, in the south of France. 

X709 Addison Taller No. 131 T 7 Two more [dropsl •• 
heightened It into a perfect Languedoc. 1755 Gentl, Mag, 
XXV. 326 Much lov'd Languedoc that guggles forth From 
mouth of long-ncck’d bottle. 

f34a*ngueftri Oh. rare. Also-ify. [Formed 
to represent L, langstefach'Cy i.langture\ see Law- 
ouisu V. and -fy.] 

1 . irans. To make faint or languid. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Aniichr. 11. vi. 59 By the clamour 
w'hercof how m.’uiy..were couched and languefied? 

2 . intr. To become weak or languid. 

<1 1734 North E.xavt. i. iii. § ijo (1740) 197 The Plot .. 
began to l.-inguify, and must haue gone out, like a SnufT, if 
this Murder had not happened. 

Hence + Larnguofying ppl. a, 

1651 Biggs New Disf ^207 Physiilans may deservedly 
suffer the lash and feel compunction for their inhumane 
languifying practises. 

Languell, variant of Langel Obs. 
t Iia'Hgtieilt, a. Obs. [ad. L. languent-em, 
pr. pple. of langtilre : see Languish v.] That is 
sick ; in quot. absol, 

C15X0 Barclay Min^. G< 1 . ^/<r////rrx(i57o) F ij, Geue nowe 
to poore languent splrituall medicine. 

Langnescent (l^eqgwe’sent), a. rare, [ad. 
L. langucscent-em, pr. pple. of languhcB'c to be- 
come faint, f. languere ; tee Languish v.] Grow- 
ing faint or lan|»uid. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. RciK II. i. xi, Scarcely have the 
langucsccnt mcrcciuiry Fifieen Thousand laid down their 
tools. x8ss Bailey iZ in nmssivc ease and power 

Languescent. 

Languet (lai’ggwet), Also 5-7 langottfe, 
5-8 langot, 6, 9 languotte, 7 langate, langot. 
[a. F. langnette, dim. of langne tongue.] Anything 
shaped like a Utile toufjue. 
f 1 . The tongue of a balance. Obs. 

X413 Pi/gr, Stnvie (Caxton) 1. xiv. (1859) xi Plcdours in 
worldly courtes hauen tonges lyke to the lanyuct of the 
balauncc that draweih hym, .to the more pcys.aunt party. 

1 2 . A longue-shaped ornament ; esf. a * drop ’ of 
amber, jet, etc. Obs, 

X430 U'ill 0/ CrymstoH (Somerset Ho.\ J par prccum de 
jctc langettcs. x4St tVitl of ///r/Zr (ibid.), Par prccum de 


Aumbre voc. langetes. *53® Elyot Diet,, Langtinum, 
langcttes of aumbre, lyke to longe beadestones. a XS48 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VI ll (1809) 79* A clothe ofestate of the same 
worke, valanced with frettes knotted and langettes lassflled 
with Venice golde and siluer. 

1 3 . The thong used for tying a shoe, a latchet. 
c X460 Tmoneley Afyst. Hi. 224 Take the ther a langeit To 
tye vp thi hose. 1674 Rav N, C. IVords 28 The Langot of 
the Shooe ; The latchet of the shooe. x688 R. Holme 
111. 291/2 The Punching Lead is for the Punching 
of Holes in the instep and Langeits of a Shooe for the ties 
to go through. 1787 Grosk Prov. Gloss., Langot. 

4 :. Applied to tongue-shaped parts of various 
implements ; e. g. a narrow blade projecting at the 
edge of a spade. 

i6xx Florid, Lingula.. h\s,o that parte of the barre which 
is put vnder the weight, and sticketh in the roller, the point, 
end or languet. 1649 Blithe Eng. Iwprav.^ Ivtpr. (1653) 68 
Which Spade shoo must be made with two sides, or Langets, 
up h'om the end of the bit, like as if you would plant two 
broad Knife Blades to look upwards with their points upon 
a common Spade. 1659 Torriano, a languet orpin 

of a pair of writing-tables. 2669 Worlidge Syst. Agrtc. 
(1681) 231 For the cutting Trenches in Watery, Clayic, or 
^lorish Lands, they usually use a Spade, with a Langet or 
Fin like a knife, tamed up by the side of the Spade, and 
sometimes on both sides. 1677 Plot Ox/ordsh. 238 [A pipe] 
terminated in a very small Cistern of water behind a stone 
of the rock, and having a mouth and Languet just above its 
surface. 1727 Bradley Faut. Diet. s. v. Ckivmey, If the 
Funnel is loose, you must have I^anguets or Tenons at the 
Sides. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek., Languet, Laugueite., 
2. A thin tongue of metal placed between the blades of a 
comb-cutter's saw, to preserve their distance. 3. A small 
piece of metal on a sword-hilt wbicli overhangs the scabbard, 

5 . Or^an-building. In a flue-pipe : A flat plate 
or tongue fastened by its edge to the top of the 
foot, and opposite the month. Also Languid sb. 

1852 Seidel Organ 21 An organ .. which contained the 
following labial or languet registers. 2875 Knight Diet. 
Meek. s. V. Mouthfipe, At a point opposite the mouth a 
langucite, or plate, is placed, nearly closing the interior 
area of the pipe. 

+ 6. a. A spatula, b. (See quot. 1656.) Obs. 
1580 Hollysand Treas.Fr. Tong, Magdateons, a langate, 
or roller, little round stones like a roller. x6ix Cotgk. s. v. 
Magdaleon. x6it Florio, Lingua .. Also a little spatle or 
languet to take salues out of a boxe. 2656 "BLoxnirGlossogrn 
Magdaleon, a Langate or long plaister like a Rowlcr. Dr. 
Brtovvnel, 1823 Chabq Technol. Diet., Langate, a linen 
roller for a wound. 

7. A ‘ tongue’ or narrow projecting piece of land. 
x6xo Holland CamderCs Brit. 1. 606 From the Civie, 
Northwestward, there Shooteth out a languet of land or 
promontorie of thcTnaine-land into the Sea. 2652-^2 Hevlin 
Cosmogr. tv. (1682) 40 At the point of a long Languet, or 
tongue of Rock. 2670 Blount Glossogr,, Langate or Lan* 
guet, a long and narrow peece of land or other thing. 2673 
Ray Jount. Low C. (1738) 1. 239 The haven of Mesdna is 
. . compassed almost round with the city on one side, and a 
narrow languet or neck of land on the other. 

+ 8 . gen. A tongue-shaped piece of anything. Obs. 
x686 Plot Staffordsh. 266 A true Hippomanes, or Languet 
of flesh of a dark purple colour near four inches long, that 
dropl from the forehead of a Colt newly folcd. 

9 . Zool. One of the row of little tongue-like or 
tentacular processes along the dorsal edge of the 
branchial sac of an ascidian. 

1849-52 Todd Cycl.Auat. IV, 1219/2 The branchial sac of 
the Botryllidx is very similar to that of the Clox'elliuidce. 

. . The crest or fold corresponding to the anterior border of 
the branchial sinus has no membraneous languet. 1870 
Rolleston Anim. Life 67 Along the opposite side of the 
branchial sac there runs the* oral lamina' which in other 
species, such as Ascidia Inlestintilis, may be represented 
by a row of *Ianguettes’. 1878 Bell Gegenbaur's Comp. 

40iThe tongue-like appendages (‘ianguets’) found 
in Ascidians. .form a long row along the dorsal surface, 
i* IjaugTiet, z'. Obs, rare^^. \p..OY . langnet-er 
to wag the longue, chatter.] intr. To chatter, 
talk idly. Hence f Xiangmeting vbl. sb. 

C1439 Pilgr. Lyf Mankode iii. xxxii. (1869) 153 So michel 
haue j gabbed and forsworn, and so falsliche languetted, 
that j shal neuere be bileeucd. Ibid., And for the 
brennynge that she hath, to assemble ootheres goodeS bi 
false languetinges and vnircwe sweringes. 

Xiangnid (I^e’ggwid), sb. Also (in sense 2) 
language, [Corruption of Languet.] 

•Vl. = Languet 3. Ohs. 

x688 R. 111. 14/2 Close Shooes, are such 

as have no open in the sides of the Latchets or Languides. 

2 . « Languet 5. (Also <i//rxA) 

1852 Seidel Organ 78'I^e language, just above the foot to 
which It is soldered on. 1855 Hopkins Organ 360 The lan- 
guage or languid is the flat plate of metal that lies horizon- 
tally over the top of the foot. Just inside the mouth. Ibid, 
375 Languid Wwd Pipes arc sometimes made. 1876 Hiles 
Catech. Organ iv. (1878) 24 A flat piece of metal called the 
language, or languid. 

IDoJlgrud (Irc'ggwid), a, fa. F. langnide or ad, 
L. lan^iid-us, I, langticre to Languish.] 

1 . Of persons or animals, the body, etc. : Fiiint, 
weak ; inert from fatigue or weakness ; wanting in 
vigour or vitality, 

*597 ^ ,M. Ir. Guillemean*s Fr. Chirurg. sob/2 The 
*^^*^*jd caliditye being in these partes feeble and langutde. 
xox^ Crooke Body of Man 338 The first births in the 
beginning of the seauenth moneth arc . , verie languid and 
wcakc. \gv7 Floyer Physic. PulseAVatck 33 A languid 
ly’s® , *744 Armstrong 

Health m. 381 H^py he whose toil Has o'er his languid 
^werlcss limbs diffus’d A pleasing lassitude. 2774 Goldsm. 
AaZ, //rxZ.(i776)VH,i65(5'e»;^ew/2) Their lungs. .arc long 


and large, and doubtless are necessary to promote their 
languid circulation. x8i6 J. Wilson City Plague ii. ii, How 
pale you look J Wearied, and pale, and languid. 2857 Mrs. 
Gatty Parables fr. Nat. Ser. ii. (1868) 144 Languid, indeed,, 
was the voice, and languid were the movements of the 
grub. 1876 J. Baundeks Lion in Path xi, This recent ill- 
ness had still left him languid. 

iransf. 2764 Goldsm. Traxf. ei8 Unknown to them when 
sensual pleasures cloy, To fill the languid pau.'ie with finer 
joy. 2832 Tennyson Lotos-eaters 5 All round the coast the 
languid air did swoon. 2872 Miss YoNGEC<zz//r£>2 II. xxxii. 

g 33 No doubt he had longed for her in the wearj’ languid 
ours before Meaux. 

b. Of persons and their deportment : Slow in 
Tnovement; showing an indisposition (natnral or 
affected) to physical exertion. 

2728 Young Loz'e Fame v, The languid lady next appears 
in state, Who was not born to carry her own Aveight. 2863 
Fr. a. Kemble Resid. in Georgia 67 They are languid ir. 
their deportment. 

2 . Of persons, their character, feelings, actions, 
etc. : Not easily roused to emotion, exhibiting only 
faint interest or concern ; spiritless, apathetic. Of 
interest, impressions: Faint, weak, 

17x3 Addison Cato i. v, I’ll hasten to my troops, And fire 
their languid souls with Cato's virtue. 2723 Steele 
Guardian No. 18 T x [Death] which, by reason of it.s 
seeming distance makes but languid impressions upon the 
mind. 2742 Pope Dune. iv. 46 With mincing step, small voice, 
and languid eye. 1751 Butler Charge Clergy Durham 
Wks. 2874 II. 331 Without somewhat of this nature, piety 
will grow languid even among the better sort of men. 2774 
Burke Amer, Tax. Wks, 1842 I. 169, 1 never heard a more 
languid debate in this house. 2791 AIrs. Radclifke Ro7 U, 
Forest i, Madame gazed with concern upon her languid 
countenance. 2849 Lvtton Caxtons 12 He was too lazy or 
too languid where only his own interests were at stake. 
2849 AIacaulay Hist. Lug. 11. I. 177 In him dislike was a 
languid feeling. Ibid. v. 570 A svar of which the theatre 
was so distant, .excited only a languid Interest in London. 
Ibid. xvii. IV. 90 An appeal which might have moved the 
most languid and effeminate natures to heroic exertion. 
2870 Howson Metaph. St. Paul \y. 253 What a contrast 
this Is to our dull and languid Christianity 1 

b. Of ideas, style, language; Wanting in force, 
vividness, or interest. Said also of a writer. 

a 2677 Barrow Senn. Wks, i656 III, xxxvi. 404 Methinks 
the highest expressions that language.. can afford, are verj’ 
languid and faint in comparison of what they strain to 
repri^sent, when [etc.]. <2x704 T. Brown Sat, Antients 
Wks. 1730 I. 24 To hear Homer call'd dull and heavy, .and 
Horace art Author unpolished languid and without force. 
2864 Burton Scot, Abr. II. ii. 279 They sent me two inscrip- 
tions but they were long and languid. 2865 Carlyle Fredk, 
Gi. XX. vi. (2872) JX. 108 He had written certain thin Books, 
all of a thin languid nature. 2865 Seeley Eece Homo iiu 
(ed. 8) 25 The languid dreams of commentators. 

3 . Of business, trade, or other activity viewed 
externally to persons : Sluggish, dull, not brisk or 
lively. 

1832 Dibdin {title) Bibliophobia. Remarks on the present 
languid and depressed slate of Literature and the Book 
Trade. 2833 Ht. Martineau Vanderput S. iv. 64 The 
business has been very languid. xS66 Crump Baukingviit. 
269 On account of the circulation of their currencies being 
more languid. 2866 Rogers Agric.tj' Prices' 1 . xvUi. 406 
The market for exports was exceedingly languid. 2887 
Daily News 20 June 2/5 A languid tone has been observed 
in many quarters. 

4 . Of inanimate things, physical motion, etc.: 
Weak, wanting in force; slow of movement. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. ni, xxv. 176 A languid 
and dumbe alUsion upon the parts. 1692 Bentley Boyle 
Lect. igo No motion so swift or languid, but a greater 
velocity or slowness may still be conceived 2725-20 
Pope Iliad ix. 279 When the languid flames at length 
subside. 2748 Shenstone Odes, Verses to IV. Lyttleion iv. 
When languid suns are taking leave Of every drooping 
tr®®* 2830 Lyell Priuc. Geol. 1. 190 That the same power 
..^should even in it's more languid state be capable of 
raising to the surface considerable quantities of water from 
the interior. 2834 Macaulay Pitt Ess. (18541 302 Two 
rivers met, the one gentle, languid, and though languid, yet 
of no depth. 

b. Of colour: Faint, not vivid. 

*747 Gould Eng. Ants 3 The first are of a languid Red ; 
the second extremely black and shining. 2764 'B.zwiluguiry 
VI. § 22 'Ihe colours of objects, according as they are more 
distant, become more faint and languid. 

adv. [f. Lahouid a. 

+ -lA -.] In a languid manner. 

1660 Boyle Nczu Exf. Ph}'s. Mech. xlii. 386 The Men- 
struum also working as languidly upon the coral, as it did 
before they were pul into the Receiver. 2720 Butler 
Serin, Wks. 1874 11, 99 Peevishness, .languidly discharges 
Hself uptm every thing which comes in its way. 2747 
Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 86 When the Nei^es perform 
their Office too languidly. 2798 Malthus Popul. (1817) I. 
247 >\ ith a population nearly stationary, or at most increas- 
languidly. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. 1. 548 
riiey either neglected it altogether, or executed it languidly 
and tardily. 

Xionguidness (Ircqgwidnes). [f. Languid a. 

+ -NESS.] The quality or condition of being 
languid; languor. 

2665 Boyle Hist. Cold xiii. (1683) 132 This languid- 
ness of operation m.iy perhaps proceed in great part from 
the smalness of the Pieces of Jee that were imploy'd. 1678 
Wood Life 8 Jan., Colds without coffing or runniiig at the 
nose, onlie a l.nnguedness and faintness. 2744 Wall in 
Phil. Trans. XLIII. 224 'llie Operation of Musk much 
resembles that of Opium ; but . . it leaves not behind it any 
Stupor or Languidness. 2762 R. Guy Pract. Obs. Cancers 
32 ’llie seeming I.anguidness and Inactivity of the contained 
Humour. 
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+ Langui'fic; a. Obs. rare—", [ad. late L. 
langnific-us, f. languere-. see Languish v. and 
-Fro.] =next. (Bailey vol. II. 1727.) 
t ^astgtd'fical, «. Obs. rars—^. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL.] (See quota.) 

*656 Blount Laneyir/irnl, that makes faint or 

weak. X67S Coles, Langiiifical^ causing languor. 

Iiangtlish. (Ire-ggwiJ), sb. [f. the verb.] 

1 . The action or state of languishing. 

c 1330 WvcLiF Senrt. Sel. Wks, 1 . 198 Crist was. .occupied 
in heeling of syke men and men i»at were in languishes 1382 
— Litke\'^. 40 Sike men with dyuerse langwischingis [t'.r. 
languyschis, langulsches]. 1483 Caxton Chas. Gt. 233 Of 
the^languysshe that was comynge to Charles, he wyste not, 
how sone it was comyng. 156* Phaer Mnejd ix. B b iij b, 
The purple floure that . . In languish withering dies. 1592 
Shaks. Rovt. 7 ul. I. it. 49 One desparate greefe cures 
with anothers languish. X613-X6 W. Browne Brit. Past. i. 
I. II Faire Nymph, surcease this death*allurin» languish. 
x68* T. A. Carolina ig It .. being .. adiniraule in the 
languishes of the Spirit Faintings. 17x8 Entertainer xix. 
129 Religion is upon the Languish, and only the Ghost of 
Godliness remains. 1833 Hartlev Coleridge Poems 1 . 1x8 
A long record of perishable languish. 

2 . A tender look or glance, 

17x5-20 Pope IHad xvin. 50 The blue languish of soft 
Alta’s eye. 1728-46 Thomson Spring 940 Then forth he 
walks, Beneath the trembling langui'h of her beam. 1802 
W. Irving 7 . OtdstyleKsZ^i^ 19 An arch glance in one 
box was rivalled by a smile in another ; . . and in a fourth 
a hiost bewitching languish carried all before it. 

t ]^a'ilguisll, a, Obs. rare [? f. the vb.] 
Languishing, sickly. 

1552 Huloet, Languyshe to be, langneo. 1660 Hexham, 
een Ptockaert, a Pyning or a Languish man. 

languish. (Ise'qgwiJ), 2). Forms: 4 languia, 
-uyaos, 4-5 -UBSs(e, -uy 3 h(e, -uyaoh(e, -triss'e, 
-vrys(se, -wisoh(e, -wis(s)h(e, -usoh(o, -U8sh(e, 
4-6 -uiss(e, -uissh(e, (6 language), 4- languish, 
fa. F. languiss-, languir, = Pr., Sp., Pg. langttir. 
It. langitire popular L. *langiitre for class. L. 
langue-re (inchoative languacSre ) ; perh. cogn. w. 
L. lax-us (see Lax o.) and Teut. *slako- Slack a.] 

I. inlr. Of living beings (also of plants or vegeta- 
tion): Togrowweak, faint, orfeeble; to lose health, 
have one’s vitality impaired ; to continue in a state 
of feebleness and snuering, t In early use often : 
To be sick (const, of). 

axyooCursor bf. 14238 In his sekenes he langulst .sua, pat 
he na fote had might to ga. C1330 R. Brunne Citron. 
JPace (Rolls) 9550 Bedrede doun ful longe he lay, & 
languissed so forj) fro day to day. 1382 Wvclif Oan. viti, 
27 And Y, Danyel, languyshide, and was seeke by ful manye 
days. 1494 Fabyan Ckron. 651 He lastly fell in a greuouse 
sykenesse . . And so languysshynge by the space of thre 
yeres more before he dyed. ^i6ot Shaks. AlCs Well i. i. 37 
What is it.. the King languishes of? La/. A Fistula, my 
Lord. 163s R. Bolton Com/, Affi, Consc. v. (ed. a) 202 
Some for the losse of an over*Ioved child have languished, 
fallen into a consumption and lost their owne lives. 1744 
Berkeley Siris | 77 Those who had been cured by evacua^ 
tions often languished long. 1759 tr. DnhameVs Husb. 11, 
i. (1762) X23 Observing one day a tuft of wheat which' 
Jangnished. 1783 CkAdbe Village i. 141 Health, I^abour's 
fair child, that^ languishes with we.alth. 1798 Fcrriar 
lllustr. Sterne ii. 24 He wrote for the recreation of persons 
languishing in sickness. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monnst,. 
Ord. {1863} 197 It was said of him that he did not live, but 
languished through life, 186$ Kingsley Hereto, xiv. 180 
He lies languishing of wounds. 

1652-62 Hcylin Cosmogr. iv. (1682)26 It began to 
languish, and was at last reduced to nothing but a few 
scattered Houses. 1882 Pebody Eng* ^onmalism xviii. 
134 The Morning Chronicle, .languished and died. 

b. To live under conditions which lower the 
vitality or depress the spirits, 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. nr. xxiii. 223 To . . make hys 
prysonners to langwysshe in pryson. 1592 tr. 7 tmins on 
Rev. ix. 4 The miserable world languishing in so great 
calamities. 171X Addison Spect, No. 181 T 2, 1 , .have ever 
since languished under the Displeasure of an inexorable 
Father. _ 1797 Mrs. J talinn xi,The unfortunate 

captive is left to languish in chains and darkness. 1828 
Carlyle Misc.{lZs^) L 155 The street where he languished 
in poverty is called by his name. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
(1833) 329 Peoples languishing under the withering atrophy 
of Turkish rule. 

2 . Of appetites or activities : To grow slack, lose 
vigour or intensity, f Of light, colour, sound, etc. : 
To become faint. 

1626^ Bacon Sylva § 255 Visibles and Audibles . . doe 
languish and lessen by degrees, according to the Distance 
of the Obiects from the Sensories. 1635 R. Bolton Cotnf. 
A/ 7 . Consc. xii. (ed. 2) 509 The brightness of lamps languish 
in thelight. fjojVl ktts Hym 7 t,* Come holy Spirit , heavenly 
Dove \ iii, Hosannas languish on our Tongues, And our 
Devotion dies. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 516 
Along the eastern frontier of France the war during this 
year seemed to languish. 1871 Napheys Prev.ffCure Dis. 

II. i. 4x4 The appetite languishes, 

tb. Of health: To fall 

X729 Savage Wanderer v. 670 Late months, that made the 
v«nal season gay. Saw my health languish offin pale decay. 

3 . To droop in spirits ; to pine with love, grief» 
or the like. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24646, I languls al for ke. 1382 Wvclif 
l^ng Sohy. 8, I languysshe for looue. rx386 Chaucer 
Frankl. T. 222 He dorste nat his sorwe telle But Ian* 
g'vissheth as a furye dooth in helle. f 1400 Destr. Troy 
9 *S 4 Made hym langWys in Loue & Longynges grete. 
1483 Caxton Cato G ij b, Whan the courage languyssheth 


& . . is ab.mdonned to slouthfulnesse. 1509 Hawes Past. 
Pleas. XVI. (Percy Soc.) 72 Languj'sshe no more, but plucke 
up thyne herte. 1562 Euen Let. to Sir IV. Cecil x Aug. 
in xst 3 Eng. Bks. Ainer. (Arb.) p. xliy. My spirites hereto* 
fore no lesse languysshed for lacke of suebe a Patrone. 
1590 Shaks. Mias. N. 11. L 29 I^ue and languish for liis 
sake. 1604 — 0 th. in. iii. 43 A man that languishes in your 
displeasure. x6« Dkyden Vtig. Georg, in. 334 With two 
fair Eyes his Ahstres.s burns his Breast ; He looks, and 
languishes, and leaves his Rest. 1791 Burns Bonie Wee 
Things Wishfully I look and languish In that bonie face 
o’ thine. 1844 'Thirlwall Greece VllI, Ixn. 134 The spirit 
languished as the body decayed. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus 
xxxii. IX A lover Here I languish alone. 

b. To waste away with desire or longing^/*, to 
pine /or. Also const, whh in/nitive. 

[i6xx : see 4 a.] 1699 Rclat. Sir T. Morgan's Progr. in 
Somers Tracis Ser. iv.(i7si) III. 160 Major-general Morgan 
desired the JVIarshal not lo let him languish for Orders. 1720 
OzELL Veriot'sRom. Rep. I.v.282 The People languished for 
the Restoration of their Tribunes. 1738 Wesley Psalms vi. 
iv, Yet still with never-ceasing Moans 1 languish for Relief. 
1791 Cowper Iliad 11. 430 What soldier languishes and sighs 
l‘o leave us? 1847 De Quinccy Sp. Mil. Nun i. The poor 
nuns, who . . were languishing for some amusement. 1870 
Bryant Iliad 1 . 11. 49 All give uTiy to grief And languish to 
return. 

C. To assume a languid look or e.xpression, as 
an indication of sorrowful or tender emotion. Also 
quasi-fntwy. 

17x4 Mrs. Manley Adv. Rivella^^^ I saw his Eyes always 
fixu on her with unspe.akab 1 e Delight, whilst hers languish’d 
him some returns. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis Ix, When 
a visitor comes in, shd smiles and languishes, you’d think 
that butter wouldn't melt in her mouth. 

4 . a. quasi-/rtz«x. (usually with ouf ) : To pass 
(a period of time) in languishing. 

x6zi Shaks. Cymb. 1. vi. 72 To think that man. .will’s free 
houres languish For assured bondage. 1683 Temple Mem. 
Wks. 1731 1 . 449 He languish'd out the rest of the Summer, 
and died. 17x3 Addison Cato 11. v, But whilst 1 live I must 
not hold my tongue. And languish out old age in his dis- 
pleasure. 1734 tr. Rollins Anc. Hist. xvi. ii. § 8. VII. 302 
Those who chose rather to destroy one another, than languish 
out their lives in that miserable manner. 

d* b. causal. To make to languish. Ohs. rare. 

1575 Fenton Gold. Epist. (1582) 222 The displeasures 
passing in our house pearce deeper, and as a martyr Ian- 
guishe the heart euen vnto death. 1603 Florio Montaigne 
III, V. 529 Least by that joulssance he might or quench, or 
satisfie, or languish (F, aUangnir\ that burning flame .. 
wherewith he gloryed- 

t IianguisliaxLt, Obs. rarc^K [partial 
anglicizing of F. lart^mssanly pres. pple. of /<?«• 
ptir to Languish.] Languisliing, suffering from 
languor. 

(1673 Dryden Mart', ii la Modeut. 1 . 37 Mel. That glance, 
how sutes it with my face? Phil. ’Tis so Innguissanil 
Mel. Languissant ! that word shall be mine too.) 1674 T. 
Turnor Case Bankers fy Creditors Introd. 4 The whole body 
in fine becomes Feavourish and Languishant. 

Languished (Ite'og'vijt), ///. a. Poet. [f. 
Languish v. + -edI.] Ueduced to languor, that is 
made or has become languid. 

1621 G. Sandvs Ovid's Met, i. (1632) 16 Cyllenius spyes 
How leaden sleep had seal’d vp all his eyes; 'I’hen, silent, 
with his ISIagick rod be strokes Their Janguisht lights, which 
sounder sleep prouokes. 1634 Milton Epit. March. JFin- 
Chester the languishtalothcrs Womb Was not Jong a 

UvingTomb. 1667 — /',Z.vi.497. 1671 — ^HWW«ii9With 
languish’! head unpropt. 1693 Watts Death Mrs. M. IV. 
Wks. 1813 IX. 298A Groaning and panting on the bed, 
With ghastly air, and languish’d head. 1697 Drvden /Eneid 
X. 1013 T'heTroops..Their Darts with Clamour at a distance 
drive ; And only keep the languish’d War alive. 

^an^uislier (laj ggwijai). [f. Languish v. + 
-erL] One who languishes or pines; also, one 
who assumes languid looks, or casts glances ex- 
pressive of amorous languor. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stnffe 37 Our moderne phisitions, that 
to any sicke languishers if they be able to waggle their 
chaps propound veale for one of the highest nourlshers. 
X7X3 Steele Guardian No. 87 p 1 The very ser>'ants are 
bent upon delights, and commence oglers and languishers. 
1751 biRS. E. Carter in Rambler No, 100 p 2 The.se un- 
happy languishers in obscurity. 1759 Mason Caractacus 
77 Mingle the potion so, that it may kill me Just at the 
instant, tbl.s poor Janguisher Heaves bis last sigh. 

Langtlishing (lje*ggwijiq), vbl. sb. [f. Lan- 
guish V. + -ingI.] The action of the verb Languish ; 
languor. With a and^/. : An attack of languor or 
faintness, esp. such as proceeds from disease. 

^1374 Chaucer Troylus l. 520 Then were I quyt of 
langwy.sshyng yn drede. 1382 Wyclif Lnke iv. 40 Sike 
men with dyuerse langwischin^is. C1477 Caxton 7 ason 
8 b, Feling also the languisshing and smarting of their 
woundes. 3500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxv. 23 Bricht_ sygn, 
gladyng 6ur languissing. x6or Shaks. Alls Well 1. iii. 235 
A remedie. .To cure the desperate languishings whereof The 
King is render’d lost. x6rx Bible Ps. xli. 3 The Lord will 
strengthen him vpon the bed of languishing, n x688 Cuo- 
WORTH Immut. Mor, (1731) i6t If this Harmonical Tem- 
perature of the whole Body be disturbed . . Weakness and 
Languishing will immediately seize upon it. 17x1 Steele 
Spect. No. 140 P 2 He . . speaks of Flames, Tortures, Lan- 
guisbings and Ecstasies, rtX7*S Burnet Oveti Time (1724) 

I. 391 He fell into a languishing, which, after some months 
carried him off. 18x6 Chalmers Zr/. in (1851) II. 53 
To sustain you under all the .sickenings, and fainlings, and 
languishings of your earthly disease. 

I.angTiislling(lmi)gwiJi9),//4a. [f. Lak- 
GUISH V. + -ING 2 .J That languishes. 

1 . Declining in health, pining away, drooping. 


LANGUISHMEKT. 


f Now fin early use: Suffering from sickness 
or disease. 

01340 Hampole Prose Tr. (x866) 2 Shewe ke to kis 
languessande, be kou leche vn-to ki^ wound)*deJ 1382 
Wyclif 7 ohn\. 3 A greet multitude of langwischinge men, 
1683 Tryon IV ny to Health vi. (1697) The gasping 
parched Earth and languishing N ature. a 1715 Burnet Otim 
Time (1724) I. 585 He was now in so langul.shing a state, 
..that, .his death. .seemed to be very near. 27x9 London 
fc Wise Co;////. Gard. itz The weaker and more languishing 
a Tree is, the^sconerit ought to be prun’d. 1777 Johnson 
Let. to Mrs. Thralc ofj Aug., The poor languishing Lady is 
glad to see me. 1858 Bryant Rain-dream ii, A thousand 
languishing fields, A thousand fainting gardens, are re- 
freshed. 

b. Said of a sickness, a death : Lingering. ? Obs. 
x6xi Shaks. Cymb. 1. v. 9 'Ihese most poysonous Com- 
pounds, Which are the moouers of a languishing death. 1612 
Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 1S5 A Flux drawing to 
a languishing dropsie is mortal. 1683 Tryon Way to 
Health xix. (1697) 424 Consumptions, and other languishing 
Diseases. 2709 Steele Tatlcr No. 78 p 8. I am just 
recovered out of a languishing Sickness. 1768 H. Walpole 
Hist. Doubts 129 His wife, who died of a languishing dis- 
temper. 

C. fig. of immaterial things. 

2382 Wyclif Il'isd. xvH. 8 Fro the languysshende soule. 
2661 [title) An Humble Repret-entation of the Sad Condition 
Ofmanyofthe Kings Pariy,Who since His Majesties Happy 
Restauration have no Relief, and but Languishing Hopes. 
2697 Jos. Woodward Rel. Soc. London Ded. (1701) 6 Do 
all that you regularly can, toward., the revival of languishing 
religion. rt372x Ken Divine Love Wks. (183S) 327 .My 
weak and languishing soul. 

2 . a. Pining with love orgrief. b. With reference 
to looks or behaviour: Expressive of sentimental 
emotion (now used in ridicule). 

?(Ti4oo /I/ft.V rir///. 4339 Ladys languessande and low- 
rande to scheive. 2657 G. Tkornlev Daphnis <5- Cltloe 6 t 
They [lovers] are languishing and carelesse to other things. 
2683 D’Urfey Nexv Collect. Songs g Possess the pleasing 
toil of languishing Embraces ! 2683 Tryon IPay to Health 
xix. (1697) 428 Whether they look Soberlj', or Merry, Lan- 
guishing, orwithWide Mouths. 2748 Smollett A’ /?</. Rand. 
Ixii. (1804) 44s Looking al me with a languishing eye, he 
said [etc.]. 

3 . Suffering from, or exhibiting, weariness or 
ennui ; acting in a slow or tardy fashion. Of a 
narrative, etc. : Failing to excite interest. 

2655 Earl Orrery Parthen. (1676) i With so languishing 
and careless a pace, a 1693 Dryden yr/rr^rt/ Ded. (1697) 7 
Mr. Smith, and Mr, Johnson .. were two such languishing 
Gentlemen in their Conversation. 2711 Addison Sped. No. 
255 3 The soul . . is . . slow in its re^o 1 ves, and languishing 

in its executions. 2741 \t. D^ Argens' Chinese Lett.xxWi. 
262 Our Poets deprive themselves of a great Advantage, by 
rejecting almost all Narratives as 1 angui.«hing, and putting 
the most simple and most cruel Things equally into Dialogue 
and Action. 

langnishingly (la:-i)gni^ijli), atfy. [-ly^.] 
In a languishing manner. Now chiefly, in a manner 
expressive of sentimental tenderness. 

2579 Twyne Phisicke agst. Fori. n. xlix. 2250, Sorowe. 
My chyide is dead of afal from an bygh. Reason. Vnto 
them that dye languishlngly, death often times seemeth the 
sharper, a 1586 Sidney Arcadia in. (1622) 291 Howsoeuer 
the dulnesse of Melancholy would haue languishingly 
yeelded therunto. 2657 R. Mossom in Spurgeon Treos. 
Dav. Ps. XXX. 7 'The soul becomes languishingly afflicted, 
even with all variety of disquietments. 1668 Drvden All 
for Love \\\. i. (2678) 35 She.. can a look so languishingly 
sweet. As if, secure of all beholders hearts, Neglecting she 
could take 'em. i733CHEYNEA';/^.A/ri/a//3'l.xi.§ 13(1734) 
307 The Digestions and Secretions must be weaker and 
more languishingly perform’d than they ought to be. 1762 
J. Hawkesworth Edgar tjr Etntn. 11. i. ai Edgar, being 
fir'd Avilh the charms of Emmeline, first gaz’d languishingly 
upon her. 2813 Byron Giaour xviii, Her eye’s dark charm 
’tvvere vain to tell, But gaze on that of the^ Gazelle, It will 
assist thy fanc>’ well ; As large, as languishingly dark. 2850 
Kingsley Alt. Locke xxxvi. (1879) 380 Their long arms and 
golden tresses waved languishingly doivnward in the breeze. 
2856 7 ntl.\. is/Afat, fair.. creature, shutting one 

eye languishingly, 

Xiangmshment (IxijgwiJment). [f. L,vn- 

GUISH V. + -MENT.] 

1 . Sickness, illness ; physical weakness, faintness, 
pininj^, or suffering. ? Obs. 

1596 Spenscr F. Q. IV. xii. 23 AVho now was falne into 
new languishment Of his old hurt, \\hich was not throughly 
cured. 2609 J. Davies (Heref.) Tsb, Ihat in 
the Lab'rinth of his Languishment [rr. Christ’s passion] >vc 
may, though lost therein, find solagement. 26*5 J/^kson 
Creed v. viit. 73 The languishment of a certain friend. .hath 
taught me of late, that we are best men "’hen we ^e 
sickly. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vn. xui. 364 «« 
dyed at Chalcis of a iiaturall death and languishment ot 
stomack. 274* Young Nt. Th. v. 496 When by the bed ot 
Languishment we sit. 2809 Kendall Fray. VI. \n. s 
Pulmonary consumption. ..'J'his disease, which, alter 1 
country-people among the whites, they<»ll a languishme , 
is equally fatal to the Indians. 2831 J- Wilson m 


laiiy laiai 10 me inuiaus. j. * , 

Mag. XXIX. s 8 g A hue foreboding langui^ment and 

. wfi.r \Vr«fr,cw r./trie Lies Bleeding 8 leany. 


decay. 1845 Wordsw. Los'e Lies Bleeding 8 ^ * 

Earthward in uncomplaining languishment, ihe njing 
Gladiator. 

b. pi. Sufferings, fits of weakness 
166s Bovue Occas.Rrf. It. iii.. ,'1548) to? 
tire out the Patient with tedious 

T. Tua.voE Case Bankers .y Creas/ep Cond.33 ^he . . 
acquits the person that 

I.anguishments of nature. eu n ^ HUcon- 

Thus ended this incomparable X.ady • - would liardlv 

solate Husband, whose vnexpressiblc griefe. .would hardlj 
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LANIATE. 


LAU’eUISHSTESS, 

suffer him to be spectator of her languishments. ' 1701 C. 
JUther Magn. Chr. in. lil. (1850) 577 He fell into some 
languishments attended svith a fever. 

c. Weariness, lassitude, languor; listlessness, 
inertness. 

c 1610 T. Robiksos Mary Magd. 38B Parte of her time in 
idle languishement..shee spent. eEx68o Attrib. 

Cmf (183^) 11 . 03 God can produce more worlds than the 
sun doth plants every year, without weariness, without Ian- 
guishment. 1748 Thomson C^t. IndoL i. 39 Each sound, 
too, here to languishment inclined, lyulled the weak bosom, 
and induced ease. , 

d Jig, Of things : Decline, decay, loss of activity. 
i6t7 Wks. U6i9-^o^ 11. The graces oC re- 

generation and sanctification, when they are abused and 
brought to a kinde of languishment. 1626 T. H[awk!NSJ 
Catasin's Holy CrL jiy The first is acertaine languish- 
ment, and debility of Fayth. 1821 ^xaininsf 54 °/® Ihere 
is a languishment here for want of persecution. 

2 . Mental pain, distress or pining; sorrow, 
trouble, grief; depression or affliction of spirits, 
sadness. 

1S9X Spcnser Ruins Time 159 Yet it is comfort in great 
languishment, To be bemoned with compassion kinde. 
1591 Tronh. Ralgne K. yokn (1611) 38 Madame good 
cheere, these drouping languishments Add no redress^ to 
salue our awkward haps. 1626 T. H[awkins] Caussin^s 
Holy Crt. 427 Mariamne resisted the dull languishments 
of this captiulty with a generous constancy. i68x Glahvill 
Sadducismtis 11. 206 He would put him m a course to rid 
his Wife of this languishment and trouble. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 159 f ii Who can wonder that the mind .. 
quickly sinks into languishment and despondency. 

3 . esp. Sorrow caused by love or by longing of 
any kind ; amorous grief or pain. 

0x541 WyattC<w;i/ 5 ?. \ViTotttt s Misc, (Arh.) 48 Thence 

came the tears, and thence the bitter torment, The sighs, 
the words, and eke the languishment. *S 94 Spenser 
Amoretii lx, The spheare of Cupid fourty yeares containes ; 
Which I have wasted in long languishment. xs<)6 Edvi. 

II. i. 14 How heart-sick and how full of languishment Her 
beauty makes me. a ijtt Ken Hyintioiheo Poet. Wks. 1721 

III, 237 As a chast Dove. , For her dead Mate a lively Love 
retains, And in continued Languishment remains. 17x2 
Steele SpecL No. 423 T 5 The Comparison of Strephon’s 
Gayety to Damon’s Languishment. 1819 Keats Senn., 

* Hafpy is England\ Yet do I sometimes feel a Ian- 
guisWent For skies Italian. 1B22 B W. Procter .$“««« 
Julian Apostate ii, That inward languishment of mind, 
which dreams Of some remote and high accomplishment. 
1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor, i. st Love-agonies and 
languishments beyond the reach of words. 

D. Expression of longing or tenderness. 

1709 W. Kino Art of Love iv. xg iVhiUt sinking eyes with 
languishment profess Follies his tongue refuses to confess. 
17x7 Lady M. W. Montagu ioC'tcss iV/<r^x8 Apr.,Her 
eyes 1— large and black, with all the soft languishment of 
the blue. 1748 Smollett Rand, (18x2) 1 . 361 A look 
full of languishment. 1814 Scott IV^av, ii, The sighs and 
languishments of the fair tell-tale. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan, 
Der. V. XXXV, Adorers who might hover around her with 
languishment. 

t Jaanguislmess. Obs. rare [f. LAyouisH 
iz. -h -NESS.] Languor, languid condition. 

X540 Hyrde tr. Vives* Instr. Chr. Worn. (1592) R j, That 
languishnes should be avoided and put from the body. 
Langmster, obs. var. Linguisteb. 
liaugtior (iK-ggoj, Ise’^gw/i), sb. Forms : 4-5 
langur(e, langoure, 4-6 laiigor(e, 4, 6, 8 lan- 
guour, (6 Sc, langre), 4-7 (8-9) langour, 4- 
languor. [a. OF. languor., lango(pt)r (mod.F. 
langnenr'), ad. L. langxtbr-etn, f. langu-ere : see 
Languish v. Cf. Pr. languors, Sp., Pg. langor, 
It. languore of the same meaning; Roumanian 
Idngoare * nervous fever 
•f 1 . Disease, sickness, illness. Obs.^ 
a X300 Cursor M, 3596 Sua has eild now bis j-saac ledd pat 
he in langur lijs in bedd. Ibid, 14x79 To ded sal noght his 
langur turn. ^1330 R. Brunne Chron. U^ace (Rolls) 16675 
In langour lay he many a day, & deyde b® twelfic kalende 
of May. 1393 Lancl. P, PI, C. xix, 142 He lechede hem 
of here langoure lazars and blynde bothe. <^1425 Lvdg. 
Assembly of Gods 1853 In hele and in langoure. 1544 
Phaer Pesiiltnee (1553) Kivb, [He) curetbe..ali theyre 
gryeuous soores, languoures and dyseases. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. III. xii. 16 From thenceforth a wretched life they 
ladd, In wilfull languor and consuming smart. 1593 Nashe 
Christ's T. 8b a, Hce wiW , .beale euery disease and languor 
amongst you. 1609 Skene Reg. MaJ, 9 Gif they, .verifies 
in the court, the infirmitie to beane hingour (or anc vehement 
seiknes of bodie or of minde). [a 1850 Rossetti Dante ff 
Circ. (1874) 136 Over the curse of blindness she prevails, 
And heals sick languors in the public squares.] 

+ 2 . Distressed condition, sad case, woefnl 
plight. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4^99 Bot ioseph in bat prisun lai, Wit 
langoricngand and with care. X377 Lancl. Z’. /V. B.xiv. 117 
Beggeres..Thnt al her lyf han lyued in langour and in de- 
fame. c 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 417 Off the Erl Hugelyn 
of Pyze the langour llier may no tonge telle for pitee. e 1450 
Lonrlicii Grail xxxvii. 606 5 *^ it so be that I from 50W go, 
Nciiere geten 3c hclpe nc Socour $ow to brj-ngen owtof this 
langour. 1462 Pol. /Vtfwj(Rolls) II.267 In whos tyme thcr 
was habundaunce with plcntce of welthe and erthely joye, 
withou^t langonre. 15x3 Bradshaw dT/. IPerhurge 1 . 63 And 
how this lyfc is of no suerte Now in great languor now in 
prosperyte. ^1590 Spenser F, Q. iu- iii- 35 Whiles thus thy 
Britons doe in languour pine. 

+ 3 . Mental suffering or distress, pining, sorrow, 
ftffliction of spirit. To make languor: to mourn, 
mrdte lament. Obs. 

a X300 Cursor M. 24603 Mi sorful scurs l>at but sagh ledd 


wat sli langurs, c 1350 IVtlL Paleme 986 His liif nel nou 5 t 
for langour last til to-morwe. rxgSfi Chaucer Pars. T, 
T 649 [He] bath swich langour in soule, that he may neither 
rede ne singe in hooly chirche. c 1450 Mirour Saluaciaun 
3769 In whas absence alwaye sho brent in swilk langoure. 
41:1470 Henry IVallaee i. 270 For dreid thar of in gret 
languor he grew. X470-8S Malory Arthur 'X., viii, There 
he made grete langour and dole. 1483 Caxton Gold. Lcs^. 
58b/r, I shal not biyaigc none of the^ langours no sorowes 
upon the. 15^ Shaks. Tit. A. iii. i. 13 My harts deepe 
languor, and my soules sad tearcs. 1593 T. Watson Tears 
Fancie iii. Poems (Arb.) x8o That she would worke my 
dollor, And by her meanes iJiocure my cndles langor. x_ 6 t 4 
Raleigh Hist. IForld 11. xxn. § ^(1634) 465 The text, .saith, 
tKey Joac i^omvtivous iudgecaeuts aud that 

departing from him, they dismissed him in great languor, 
b. Sc. [? associated with bang. Long a. and 
Longing for some object (obs.). (^) Ennui. 
To hold out ^langer: to amuse. 

1596 Dalrymplc tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 457 To recreat 
the quene and hald her out of Langre. x6i6 Rollock On 
the Passion 383 If thou hast not a desire, but art afraid to 
flit, it is a token that thou hast no langour cf God. 


4 . B'aintness, weariness, lassitude, fatigue (of 
the body or faculties). 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Languor, faintness, feebleness, 
want of spirit. X707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-lVatch 34 Great 
Evacuations produces Languor of Spirits. X751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 90 F 2 That can hardly fail to relieve the 
languors of attention. X762 Goldsm. Cit. W. xliv, All the 
senses seem so combined, as to be soon tired into languor 
by the gratification of any one of them. 1789 W. Buchan 
Doni. Med. (1790) 141 When the fever comes on gradually, 
the patient generally complains first of languor or listless- 
ness. x8i8 Mrs. Shelley Frankenst. iv. (1865) 68, 1 nearly 
.sank to the ground through languor and e.xtreme weaknes.s. 
1874 Blackie Self Cult. 50 The feverishness and the languor 
that are the necessary consequences of prolonged artificial 
wakefulness. 1878 C. Stanford Symb. Christ i. 31 In the 
midst of the languor or pains of death. 


b. E-xpression or indication of lassitude, in the 
voice, features, etc. 

1760^2 tr. fuan 4- Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 122 Here their 
pronunciation has a faintness and languor. 1783 Pott 
Chirurg. IVks. II. 92 The eyes have now a languor and 
glossiness. 

c. Habitual lassitude and inertia in one’s move- 


ments and behaviour, want of energy and alertness 
(whether as a natural quality or an affectation). 

1825 Lytton Falkland 30 There was spread over his 
CQvmtenance an expression of mingled ener^ and languor. 
x8s2 Mbs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xvi, She now opened her 
eyes, and seemed quite to forget her languor. 1863 Mbs. 
Oliphant Salem Ch. x. 171 That stick over which his tall 
person swayed with fashionable languor. 

d. Tenderness or softness (ofmood, feeling, etc.) ; 
lassitude of spirit caused by sorrow, amorous long- 
ing, or the like. Said also of a melody. 

X7SX Johnson Rambler No. 94 F 2 The same languor of 
melody will suit an absent lover. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Rom. Forest i, The languor of sorrow threw a melancholy 
grace upon her features. 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem, 
II, 170 A softer tone of light pen’ades the whole And steals 
a pensive languor o’er the soul. 1819 Byron yuan i. cxiv, 
The silver light. .Breathes also to the heart, and o’er it 
throws A loving languor, which is not repose. 183* Tenny- 
son Eleancre 77 Whenecr The languors of thy love-deep 
eyes Float on to^ me. x86s Sxvinburne Poems 4* Ball., 
Dolores 67 The lilies and languors of vdrtue. 

6, Of immaterial things ; Depressed or drooping 
condition, want of activity or interest ; slackness, 
dullness. 


a 1748 Watts Improv. Mind 1. xiii. (1868) 1x4 Academical 
disputation ..relieves the languor of private study and medi- 
t.'vlion. x7St Johnson Rambler No, 153 f x8 , I had formerly 
been celebrated as a \rit, and not perceiving any languor in 
my imagination, I essayed to revive that gaiety. 1752 Hu^ie 
Ess. <5- Treat, {i-jjj) I. 348 llie arts must fall into a state of 
languor, and lose emulation and novelty. 1769 Burke 
Late St. Nat. Wks. 1842 I, 89 Possibly some parts of the 
kingdom may have felt something like a languor in busi- 
ness. 1786 W. Thomson Philip ///, v. 329 A place, .where 
she would be freed from the languor of her present solitude. 
/^/V/._353 Since that time, it (that monarchy] had exhibited 
a striking token of improvidence and langour. Ibid. 402 
A manifest langour and irresolution appeared in her [Spain’s] 
counscU. 1838 Thirlwall Greece III. xxH. 218 Athens 
discovered none of the langour of recent convalescence. 
1895 Daily News 18 June 2/6 Extreme languor now charac- 
terizes the trade for field seeds. 

b. Of the air, sky, etc. ; Heaviness, absence of 
life and motion, oppressive stillness, 

1728-46 Thomson Spring 4^^ When the sun Shakes from 
his noondaj’ throne the scattering clouds, Even shooting 
listless Languor thro’ the deeps. 1742 Pope Dune. iv. 304 
Lily-silver’d vales, DifTuring languor in the panting gales. 
ijtz Falconer Shipivr. 1. 332 A sullen languour still the 
skies opprest, And field ih’ unwilling ship in strong arrest. 
1772-8^ Cook Voy. (1790) IV, 1245 Ihe sky became serene; 
but with a haziness and languor, as if the current of air, 
like water upon an equipoise, moved only by its own im- 
pulse. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. ^ It. ymls. II. 220 The 
languor of Rome,— its weary pavements, its little life, 
t Zia’ngtior, Obs, Forms : 4-5 langor(e, 
Ianeur(e, 5 lat3guowy(e, -uyre, -wyre, longer, 
5-6 langour, 6 languor, [a. OF. langorer, also 
langorir, f. langor : seeprec.] = Languish 
( in various senses). 

ejsSo Will. Palerne 983 He has langured for 5our loue 
.a ful long while, et^^ Chaucer Mcreh. Y. 623 (Corpus 
MS.) Now wol I Speke of wofut dauyan langurcfi [v.r, 
langwisshelh] for louc as 3e srdiullen heere. CX400 Laft’ 
franc's Cirurg. 73 pci ben so fcble }>ci dien, or cIHs 


languren \v.r. langoren] longe tyme. 14. .’ Circumcision in 
Tundale's Vis. (1843) 95 Salue unto fiem that langor in 
sekenes. C1440 Gesta Rom. ii. xxiv. 342 (Add. MS.) The 
lady for love be-gan to langour. 1470-85 "bh.kiov.Y Arthur 
IX. XX, He came to the herd men wandrjmg and langerjmge. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. dc W. 1531) 25s h, Our blessed 
sauyour..so thyrsted and langoured for the saluacj’on of 
mankynd, that [etc.]. 

Hence f La-ngouring vbl. sb. and j>pl. a. 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 9565. Our kyng 
l)at lay in langoryng. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love n. xiv. 
(Skeat) 1 . 59 Thus as an oxe to thy langoryng deth wer thou 
drawen. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye iii To vy.‘^’te the 
langurynge poure. 1552 Huloet, Languerjmge in care, 
sotowe or thought, iMignicins. 

+ ^an^uormeixt. Obs. [f. Langoue v. + 
-MENT.] A stale of languishing, 

*593 Nashe Christ's T, (1613) 54 With a hoarse sound, 
(such as fitteth farre-spent languorment). 

Languorous (lEe ggworas), a. Also 5 langor- 
ous, 6 Sc. langorius. [ad. OF. lango{ii)reux, 
f. langox' Languob sb."] 

■[I. Distressful, sorrowful, monmful. Obs, 

1490 Caxton Eneydos iv. so Durynge the langorous tyme 
that polidorus tolde this vysion myserable. 1549 Compl. 
Scot. Epist. I Ane..medicyne..to^cure..al the langorius 
desolat & affligit pepil. Ibid. vii. 70 (^uhen this lady 
persauit hyr thre sonnis in that langorius stait. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. 11. i. 9 Deare lady ! how shall I declare thy 
cace. Whom late I left in languorous constraynt? 1834 
Beckford II. 29s Then succeeded some languorous 
tiraniias. 

2. Full of, characterized by, or suggestive of, 
languor (see Languor sb. 4-5). 

a 1821 Keats Sonn., The day is gone, Bright eyes, accom- 
plish’d shape, and lang’rous waist. 1847 Tennyson Princess 
viL 48 A medicine in themselve.s To wile the length from 
languorous hours, and draw The sting from pain. 1879 
Mrs. Pattison Renaissance Art Fr.yiW, The languorous 
sentiment of the Italian model was dispelled by the liveli- 
ness native to the French character. 1882 J. Payne iooi 
Nts. I. X55 Slender and sleepy-eyed, and languorous of 
gait. 1883 Lady Violet Grevillb Keith's Wife II. 95 
She threw killing glances from her languorous black eyes. 
x886 Symonds It., Cath. React. (1898) VII. xii, 

200 The devotion of the cloister was becoming languorous 
and soft. 1887 Old Mails Favour II, 286 The atmosphere 
was. .languorous and heavy with the rich scent of flowers. 

Hence Iia’ngmoronsly adv, 

1875 Howells Foregone Concl. 25 The air.. was here 
almost languorously warm. 1879 Aihensum 24 May 6^r 
A portrait. .of a young mother., languorously reposing in 
a crimson chair. 

II Iiangur (Icqgrioj). Also lungoor, lungar, 
laBgour. [Hindi langur, cogn. w. Skr. lahgiilin, 
having a tail.] The name applied in India to 
certain species of monkeys of the genus Semnopi- 
Ihectts, esp, S. cniellus (see Estellus) and S. 
schistacens. 


a iBi6 Hf.ber yourn. Uyy>cr Prov. Ind, (1844) II. 85 Why 
do you challenge the lungoor? he cannot answer you! 
1848^ Penny Cycl. XXI. 223 Lungar. i860 Russell JDiary 
India I. 249 The trees. .affording. .cover to innumerable 
langours. 1880 V. Ball yungle Life India i. 3 Troops of 
long-tailed monkeys called Langurs. 

t Iiangnste. Obs. rare. [a. OF. languste (cf. 
F. langouste crayfish), repr. L. locustal\ = Locust. 

CX200 Tri7t. Coll. Hotn. 127 Weste was his wunienge and 
stark haire of oluente his wede, wilde hunie and languste his 
mete and svater was his drlnke. 

tlanhure, adv. Obs. [A comb, of the 
synonymous Hure adv.\ the prefixed element 
seems connected with OE. Id Lo int.'\ At least. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 557 Ich mihte.. wel, habben awealt hire, 
5if ha nalde wiS luue, wi 5 luSer eie, lanhure, <2x225 ‘S'/. 
Marker. 12 Swic nuthe lanhure swikele swarte deouel. 
CX230 Hali Meid. 21 bat he greiSede ham lanhure hu ha 
walden of meidenes hehscipe. 

Laniard, variant of Lanyard, 

Laniariform (lajnie9*rifpim).a. [f.L. lanidri-us 
Laniauy a. -f* -FORM.] Shaped like laniary teeth. 

*847-52 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 881/2 The office of the two 
laniariform teeth is to pierce and retain the prey. i88r 
OwF.s in Nature XXIII. 523 The molars probably,, all 
more or less laniariform. 

t Lania'rio'us, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. -f 

1651 Biggs New Disp. r 236 They have a trick of paring 
away, (palpably lanianous) and wounding the membrane. 

t Laniary, jAI Obs.-° In7laniarie. [ad. I.. 
lanidrtwn, f. lanius butcher.] A shambles (Cock- 
eram, 1623), 

Laniary (Iremiari), a. and sb.^ [ad. L. lanidrius 
pertaining to a butcher, f. lanius butcher, f. laniare 
to tear,] A. adj. Of teeth : Adapted for tearing ; 
canine. B. sb. A laniary or canine tooth. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. HI. 445 These are principally 
their c^'vs or lamary teeth. 1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. 111. 
242/1 Ihe lanianes [of Insectivora] small. 1854 R. Owtin 
Skel. Cf Teeth in Circ. Set., Organ. Nat. I. 270 The laniary 
or canine teeth of carnivorous quadrupeds. Ibid. 271 Some 
[teeth] present the laniary type. x888 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Laniary teeth. 


— — -w V--- -y, ...... , xj, lUillUt-, 

ppl. Stem of laniare to tear.] Irons. To tear to 
pieces. So la-niated a//, a. (Cockcram, 1623). 

S721 Bailev, Laniale, to butcher, to cut up, to quarter to 
^ar in Pieces. (Hence in Joitssott 2755; and in later 
Diets.) 1886 Buetou Aral'. Nts. 1 . 113 Bedded on new 
made scones and cakes in piles lo laniate. 
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t lania’tion. Obsr^ [ad. L. lafiiatidn'em^ 
n, of action f, lanidre to tear.] * A tearing like 
a butcher* (Cockeram, 1633). 

Lanier, obs. form of Lanner. 

Laniferous (l^Jnrleras), a, [f. L. Idnifer (f. 
Idna wool + ~fer bearing) + -ous.] Wool-bearing. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr, 2676 in Coles.^ * 794 , Mrs. 
Piozzi S^notu I. 353 Care and cultivation.. in laniferous 
animals is of apparent use. 1805 Luccock Nat. ITool 28 
The laniferous animals were very early diffused over the 
western parts of Asia. 

Lanmc (l^ni-fik), o. rare, [ad. L. Idntfic-us, 
f. /ana wool + -ficus making : see -ric.] a. Wool- 
bearing. b. Busied in spinning wool. 

rtx^3 Urguhart's Rabelais iii. li. (1737) 353 All the 
Laninc Trees of Seres. j8o6 W. Taylor in Attn. Rev. IV. 
772 The distinct offices of the lanific sisters, as Catullus 
calls them, were afterwards transferred to the distaff and 
the rock. 

So t Iiani'fical, a. (1656 in Blount Glossogr,')^ 
’i* Iiani’flcons, a, (1721 in Bailey). 
t3ja*ni£ce. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. lanifice^ 
ad. L. lanificiumfi. /dnificus: see prec.] A spin- 
ning or weaving of wool ; also concr, wool-work. 

1626 Bacon Sfiva § 696 The Moath breedeth vpon Cloth, 
and other Lanifices. 1633 Prynne Histriotn. 22 Or use 
any spelles or ceremonies, .in their lanifices. 

Laniflorous (l^'mifloeTos), a. [f. L. l&na 
wool + fidr-,fids flower + -ous.] (See quot.) 

i8ss Mayne Expos. Lex., LanifioniSy having woolly 
flowers, as the incisions or divisions of the limb of the corol 
of AscUpias lantflora'. laniflorous. 

Lanigerous (U^ni’d^eras), a. [f. L. Idniger 
(f. Idna wool + ger- carrying) -ous.] Wool- 
bearing ; woolly. 

x6o8 Topsell Serpents (2658) 784 Whether there be within 
them [spiders] a certain lanigerous fertility . , as in silk- 
worms. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) Lanigerous Trees, those 
sort of Trees that bear a woolly, downy Substance ; as . . 
Poplars, Willows, and Osiers. 2786-7 tr. Savaty's Lett.fr. 
^SyP^ I* 3*6 This triangular rush [the papyrus] . . bears 
a lanigerous tuft, 2839 G. Raymond in New Monthly 
Mag. LVII. 408 He had a bushy, lanigerous head. 1841 
T. Southey iiitle') A Treatise on Sheep ; .. suggesting ideas 
for the Introduction of other Lanigerous Animals suited to 
the Climate. i88x Academy No. 491, 252 To him the republic 
is a, .lanigerous and pelliferous I’egion. 

Lanimer see Landimer. 
t La'ning. Obs. rare [f. Lake sb, + 
-INQ 1 .] e Loaning. 

f 2648-50 Brathwait yml. lit. P4 Singing 

along down Sautry laning, I saw a Tombe one had beene 
laine in. 

tXianio'nious, a, Obs, rare“ 0 . [f. L. /a- 
nidnUus (f. lanidn-em =* lanius butcher) -h -ous.] 
Of or pertaining to a butcher. 2656 In Blount Glossogr. 
t Lanipeu'diotts, a, Obs, rare-°, [f. L. 
Idnipendi-us (f. Idna wool + pend-h‘e to weigh) 
-h -ous.] Engaged in weighing or spinning wool. 
2656 in Blount Glossogr, 2676 in Coles. 
l!Lanista(lani*sta). Rom.Antiq. [L.] Atrainer 
of gladiators. 

2834 LyttOW Pompeii it. i, Our laniska would tell a different 
story. Comb. 28S0 L. Wallace Ben-Hur 432 , 1 did not 
tell thee that I am lanista-taught. Defend thyself I 

Lank (Icegk), a, [sb.) Also 6-7 lanck(e, 
lanke. [OE. htanc\ not found in other Teut, 
langs. ; a primary sense ‘flexible* may be inferred 
from the factitive vb. (OTeut. ^hlankjaii) which 
appears in Ger. lenken to bend, turn aside. Other 
cognates are ME. Lonke^OHG. lancha (whence 
Rom. yianco Flank) ; see also Link sb.'\ 

A. adj, 

1 . Loose from emptiness; not filled out or 
plump ; shrunken, spare ; flabby, hollow. 

a. of the animal body or its parts, 

<12060 Judith. 205 (Gr.) }>®s se hlanca gefeah wulf in 
walde. 2556 WiTHALS D/cA (1568) 8ob/i I^nke or thinne 
in the bodie, as they that be leane, strigosns, maeilentus. 
2576 Turberv. Penerie 362 And that oftentimes is the foulest 
and worst favourd by cause he is overwearied and lankest, 
^583 Stanyhorst ^neis iii. (Arb.) 89 With lanck wan 
visadge. 2603 Dekker Grissil (Shaks, Soc.) 10 In the lean 
arms of lank necessity. 2633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. xii. 
xxxii, Long sootie hair Fill'd up his lank cheeks. 2648 
Hunting ^ Fox 21 They must looke to goe out as lank and 
lean as they came in. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, 
cci, A Tiger, (whom lanke Ravin fires To sett vpon the 
Herds). x668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anai. 1. xiv. 37 
Because any Artery being tied, is full, and swells towards 
the Heart, but is empty, and lank towards the Veins. 2709 
Steele Tatler No. 28 F 6 The Men of the Ser\’ice look like 
Spectres, with long Sides, and lank Cheeks. 27x3 — 
Ettglishm. No. 40. 261 A lank Monsieur with a huge Pniz 
'Vigg, ..is France in little. 2726 Gay Fables i. xxlii. 20 
Cats, who lank with hunger mew’d. 2792 Boswell Johnson 
15 Mar. an. 1779, The bard was a lank bony figure, with 
short black hair. 2820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. II. 354 He 
was a huge feeder, and though lank, had the dilating 
powers of an Anaconda. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Satr. « 5 - Leg. 
Art^ (1850) 45 This lank, formal angel is from the Greco- 
Italian schPol of the eleventh century. 

b. of vegetable growth. Of grass : Long and 
flaccid, * 1 * Of a harvest : Meagre, scanty. 

,*634-5 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 36 Here is barren 
dry sandy land as in Sherwood Forest, like Bowden Downs, 
save longer lank graSs. 2645 Quarles SoJ. Recant, xi. 75 
Cast not lank grain upon too lean a ground. 2658 Whole 


Duty Man xvii. § 21 If by the sparingness of our alms, we 
make ourselves a lank harvest hereafter. 2697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, ii. 342 Lest the lank Ears in length of Stem be 
lost, 2884 Mrs. C. Praed Zero it, These lank, sickly gum* 
trees make me feel quite sentimental. 

c. of inanimate things, csp. of a bag, bladder or 
purse. ? Olis, 

c 2000 Ags. Ps. (Gr.) cxviii. 83 Ic eom nu geworden werum 
anlicast, swa hu on hrime setesc hlancecylle. 2571 Campion 
Hist. Ircl. 11. X. (1633) 238 If your bagges bee full where 
theirs were lancke. 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. Vl, i. iii. 132 The 
Commons hast thou rackt, the Clergies Bags Are lanke and 
leane with^ thy Extortions. 2602 znd Pt. Return fr. Par- 
ftass. tv. iii. 2934 Drinking a long lank watching candles 
smoake. 2660 Boyle AVrt».£‘jr/. Phys. Meek. xiii. 84 A great 
Bladder well tyed at the Neck, but very lank. 27x9 D’IJrfey 
Pills 1 . 272 My Purse . . is but lank. 2830 Galt Lazvrie T. 
11. X. (1849) 73 A day at this time u'as precious to my light 
and lank purse. 

f d. of immaterial things. ' Also fig. Obs, 

2607 Walkington Opt. Glass 27 His conceit is as lancke 
as a shotten Herrin, 262$ T. Adams White Devil 26 That 
subtle winnower, keep the soule. .lanke with ignorance. 
2622 in Reliq. Wott. (1685) 248 The Empire grew lank 
and the Popedom tumorous. 1638 Bp. Reynolds Serm. 
July izih 43 Men of greene heads, of crude and lanke 
abilities, a 2650 Scot, Field 269 in Furnivall Percy Folio 

I, 226 Now lanke is their losse: our lord iit amend ! 2663 

J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 111 Tempted to blow out with 
their quills a lean and lank occurrence. 2664 H. More 
Myst. Iniq. 36a It is but a lank business to take notice of 
one single Statue for Idolatry, 2729 Young Imperium 
Pelagi Pref., Lank writing is what 1 think ought most to 
be declined. 2780 Cowper Table T, 532 From him who 
rears a poem lank and long. 

2 . Of hair: Without curl or wave, slraipht and 
flat. 

2690 Shadwell Am. Bigot itL i, Thick lips and lank 
flaxen hair, 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Hair, To make 
that which curls too much, lanker, anoint U thoroughly .. 
with Oil of Lillies. 2776 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary 
5 Apr., Two of her curls came quite unpinned, and fell lank 
on one of her shoulders. 2835 Willis PcncilHngs I. xxiv. 
168 High cheek bones, lank hair, and heavy shoulders. 2849 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. i. I. 82 The extreme Puritan was at 
once known. . by. .his lank hair. 

+ 3 . Drooping, languid. Obs.rare'~^. 

2634 Milton Comus 835 Nereus, .. piteous of her woes, 
rear’d her lank head. 

4 . Comb.^ chiefly parasynthetic, as lank-beUted, 
-checked, -eared, -haired, -jawed, -sided, -winged 
adjs. ; also lank-blown, -lean adjs. 

2692 Lond. Gaz. No. 2559/4 Stoln.., a black Gelding.. 
*Iank Belly'd, and a switch Tail. 2785 Franklin Lett. 
Wks. 1840 Vl. 507 A •lank blown bladder laid before a fire 
will soon swell, grow tight, and burst. 2838 Jas. Grant 
Sk. Lend. 284 A little, •lank-cheeked, sharp>eyed man. 2820 
Keats Hyperion i. 230 O *lank-ear’d Phantoms of black- 
weeded pools 1 2687 Land. Gaz. No. 2207/4 T. L and C. L., 
middle-sized men..*lank-hair’d. 2849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. 
til 1 . 370 Puritan coffee houses. .where lankhaired men dis- 
cussed election and reprobation through their noses. 2778 
Miss Burney Evelina (1787) III. xxi. 233 Is he as •lank- 
jawed as ever? 2843 Lytton Last Bar. 11. i, Our red-faced 
yeomen, alas, are fast sinking into lank-jawed mechanics. 
*599 Shaks. Hen. F, tv. Prol. 26 Their gesture sad Inuesting 
•lanke-lcane Cheekes. 2743 R. Blair Grave 337 The •lank- 
sided hliser, .meanly stole. .From Back and Belly too, their 
proper Cheer. 2649 G. DaNiel Trinarch., Hen. V, Ixviii, 
Where •lanke-wing'd Puttocks hope to catch their Prey. 

B. sb. 

1 1 , Leanness, scarcity, thinness. Obs. 

Only in proverbial phrase. (See quots.) 

2635 F ULLER Hist, Camb, Hi. § 16. 47 margin, A Bank and 
a Lank of Charilie. a 2661 — Worthies, Shropsh. in. (1662) 
20 This loseph collected from the present plenty, that a 
future famine would follow, as m this kind, a Lank con- 
stantly altendelh a Bank. 27*7 Boyer Ettg.~Fr. Diet. s.v., 
A Lank makesa Bank. Ce Proverbe s’appliqueaux Femmes 
qui dichient dis le moment qti'elles sent enceintes jusqud 
ce que leur ventre commence a lever, 

2 . A lanky or lean person. 

1881 Mbs. Lynn Linton My Love III. -212 You are not 
such a peaky lank as you were. 

Hence f La'&kish a,, somewhat lank; f Iia.*nkly 
adv., in a lank manner; Xia'nlaiess, the condition 
of being lank. 

2612 CoTGR., Maigrvment, Mcagcriy, lankly, slenderly. 
Ibid., Maigreti, Meagarncsse, leannesse, thinnesse, lanke- 
iiesse. 2627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. xxiv. 209 She, like the 
humble one, falls flat, and lankly lies upon the earth, a 2643 
W. Cart^vright Ordinary lit. v. Hungry Notes are fit for 
Knels: May lankenes be No Quest to me. 1Z2648D1CBY 
Closet Opeti. (1677) 160 They (the guts) are to be cleansed in 
the ordinary manner and filled very lankly. 2689 Land, 
Gas. No. 2483/4 A Tall fresh coloured Fellow, with lankish 
white Hair. 2774 Goldssi. Nat, Hist, (2776) 1 . 317 Being thus 
compelled to open its jaws, it (a viper] once more resumed 
its former lankness. 2824 Examiner 23/2 There ^vas a 
baggardness and lankness about his chee)^ 2840 Dickens 
Bar7i. Rudge xxxv, A certain lankness of cheek., added 
nearly ten years to his age. 

+ V. Obs. [f. Lank c.] 

1 . trans. To make lank. 

15x9 Horman Vulg. 39b, As soone as thou arte vp lanke 
thy bely [L. /«?<?/<» and spett out rotten fleme. 1562 

Leigh A miorie (1397) 44 b, The Uon. .(if he be in daunger 
to bee chased) . . vomiteth at his will, and lanketh himselfe. 
2604 Meeting of Gallants 7 , 1 rack the vaines and Sinewes, 
lancke the lungs. 16x0 G. Fletcher ChrisCs Viet. 1. xiii, 
Greefes companie. .lankes the cheekes. 

2 . intr. To become lank or shrunken. 

2606 Shaks. Ani. ^ Cl. i. iv. 71 And all this. .Was borne 
so like a Soldiour, that thy che^e So much as lank’d not. 

Xanket (Ije'gket), v, dial. [f. lanket, dial. 


LANSQUENET. 


form^ of Langet.] trans. In the Isle of Man ; 
To tie the legs of an ox, a horse, etc. together, as 
a restriction on its movements; to hobble. 

2894 Hall Caine Manxman v. x. 313 There were a few 
oxen also, tethered and lanketted. 

' Lanktraloo, variant of Lanterloo Obs. 

Lanky (lEC-gki), a. [f. Lank zr. -f- -1*1.] Awk- 
wardly or ungracefully lean and long. fAlso 
(of hair) somewhat lank {phsP^, 

2670 Lond.^ Gaz. No. 437/4 He is. .of a tall Stature, with 
fair lanky hair. i8i8ToDD,Lfl:«/C^ adj., a vulgar expression to 
denote a tall thin person. 2833 Ht. Martineau Cinnamon 
4 - Pearls v. 82 Their worn and lanky frames. 1847-8 H. 
Miller First Impr. i. (1861) 3 A tall lanky Northumbrian. 
zZSoAll year Round No. 72. 509 , 1 pass by many a church, 

. . with their tall hulking fronts and lanky pillars. 2861 W. H. 
Russell in Times 12 July, A sharp-looking Creole, on a 
lanky pony, ,. superintended their labours. 287A Burnand 
My time iI. 21 The lanky Charles.. did something with a 
chorus to it. 289a Baking-Gould Str, Survivals v. 112 The 
spiral coil would prevent ihelanky rushlight fromfallingover. 
b. Comb., as lanky-eared, -limbed adjs. 

1823 W, H. Ireland Scribbleojuania 82 The station of 
groom to a lanky-ear’d Neddy. 2896 Mary Beaumont JoaJi 
Scion 170 A schoolboy, bright-eyed and lanky-limbed. 

tLa'nnard. Obs. Also 6-7 laiiard(e. [variant 
of Lanner, ? after haggard sb.] = next. 

2530 Palsgr. 237/2 Lanarde ahauke, lanier. 1598 Florio, 
Lainero, a kind of hauke called a lanard or a lanaret. 2607 
Brewer Lingua ii. vi. E 2 A wondrous flight Of Falcons, 
Haggards, Hobbies, Terselets, Lanards and Goshaukes. 
a 1627 Middleton & Rowley Sp. Gipsy iv. iii, That young 
lannard . . if you can whistle her To come to fist, make trial. 
Lanner (Ise-nsi). Forms ; 5-7 laner(e, -yer(0, 
(5 lanare, 6 lanor), 6-7 lanier, 6 lanar, 7 lannar, 
6- lanner. [ad. F. lanier, app. a subst. use of the 
OF. lanier cowardly. 

Cf, the med.L. synonym iardamus, and the description 
Me Iannier..est mol et sans courage’, quoted by Godef. s.v.] 
A species of falcon, found in countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean, Falco lanarins or F. fel- 
deggi. In Falconry, the female of this species. 

CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) XXV. 117 Gentill fawcouns, 
lancres, sagres, sperhawkes. 2486 [see Lanneret]. 2573 
Turberv. Faulconrie 114 You muste haue a gentle Lanner. 
2598 Sylvester DuBartas 1. v. 720 The Marlin, Lanar, and 
the gentle Tercell. 2637 T. Morton Nezv Eng. Canaan 
(188^ 298 The use whereof in other parts makes the Lan- 
nars there more bussardly then they be in New England. 
2676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1127/4 Lost Aug. 27. at night, a young 
Lanner Nyes Hawk without Bells or Jesses. 2766 Pennant 
Zool. (176B) 1 . 134 Except the Lanner none seem to have been 
noted among the British birds by any of our countrymen. 
2834 R, Mudie Brit. Birds (1841) I. 87 The Lanner [Falco 
Lanatius) bears some resemblance to the peregrine, but 
it is smaller. 2852 R. F. Burton Falconry Indus ii. 18 
The female %vas called a Lanner, the male a Lanneret, x86o 
Loncp. Wayside Inn, Crezu Long Serpent i, Downward 
fluttered sail and banner as alights the screaming lanner. 

attrib. 1686 tr. Chardin's Trav, Persia i. 8a Lanner- 
Hawks, Gos-Hawks, Hobbies. 2873 Tristram Moab ii. 32 
A pair of lanner falcons. 

Lanneret (las’neret). Forms : 5 laiiret(t, ^-6 
lanerette, 6 lanaret, 6-9 laneret, (6 -at), 7 lan- 
naret, 7- lanneret. [ad. OF. and F. laneret in 
same sense.] The male ofthe lanner. 

2433-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 339 Hawkes that be called 
lanerettes [printed lauereltes]. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 286/3 
Lanret, hauke, iardarius. 2486 Bk, St. Albans D iv, 
Ther is a Lanare and a Lanrell [?rra<f Lanrett]. And 
theys belong to a Squyer. 1495 Act 21 Hett. VII c. 17 
Laner lanerette or fawcon. 2575 Turberv. Faulconrie 125 
The myllane and the lanerette. 1637 T. Morton New Eng. 
Canaan (1883) 196 At my first arrivall in those parts [ 1 ] 
practised to take a Lannaret, which I reclaimed. 2838 J. P. 
Kennedy Rob of Bowl xiv. 151 The falcone [was] bent to 
fly the cast of lanerets. 

Lanolin (l®'n^lin). Chem. Also lanoline. [f. 
L. Idna wool + ol-eum oil + -in l. Named by O. 
Liebreich.] The cholesterin-fatty matter extracted 
from sheep’s wool, used as a basis for ointments. 

1885 Brit. Med. Jml. 5 Dec. II. 1075/1 Dr. Oscar Lieb- 
reich read a paper on Lanolin before the Berlin Medical 
Society, on October 28th. 2894 Brit. Jutl, Photogr. XLI. 
x6 First grease their hands with lanoline or vaseline. 

Lanose ( 1 ^^’nJus), zr. scientific. l^sid.L.ldnds-sts, 
f. Idna wool.] Of the nature of wool ; woolly. 
Hence Iiano’sity, wooIUness {Syd.Soc.Lex. 1888). 

2853 Dana Crust, i. 335 Hand naked and smooth wilh^t, 
..within over a spot lanose. 2872 Cooke Fungi yZS My- 
celium forming white lanose patches. 

Ijanret(t, obs. form of Lanneret. 
Lansfordite (liemsfpidsit). Min. [Named by 
Genth, 1888, from Zans/ordm Pennsylvania, where 
it was found : see -ite.] Hydrous carbonate of 
magnesium, resembling paraffin when first found. 

18^ in Amer. Jntl. Sci. Ser. in. XXXVI. 256- *89* 

Dana Min. ^05. 


janshet, variant of Landshaed. 

• La'nsket. Obs. rare . ,, , . , 

; 262s Fletcher Woman's Prize 11. \i. How knoi^-st thou . 
\q. 1 peep’t in At a loose lansket. 
iansatienet (la-nskenet). 
leneCnJt, lansquenight, 7-8 “ 

ndsquenet, (sense 3 only, lamb-ston-i , 9 
ns9uenett(e, 9 (sense 3) lansqmmiet, 7- lans- 
lenet. 0 . (sense i only) 9 lan^toeoht, lanz- 
leoht. See also Lakce-kkight. lp..¥. lansquenet. 
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LANTERN, 


ad. G. landsknecht lit. sen-ant of the countri', f. lands 
(gen.) country + knecht servant. The Ger. word 
was at an early date miswritten lanzknechtj as if 
f. lanz lance.] 

1 . Hist. One of a class of mercenary soldiers in 
the German and other continental armies in the 
17th and iSth centuries. 

Originally applied to the serfs brought into^ the field hy 
the nobles wiihin the territories of the Empire, in contra- 
distinction to the Swiss mercenaries. Subsequently this 
distinction became obsolete, and the designation seems to 
have connoted a particular kind of equipment, of wmen 
a lance was part. 

1607 Dckker Ktiighf s C onjuring 59 0“^ lansque- 
night of Lowe-Germanie. x6o8 E. Grimstone Hi%t, France 
(1611) 662 Christopher.. brought ten thousand Lansquenets 
to passe the Alpes. 1622 A. Court Constancies 8 Certaine 
Women., cryed out,.. That the Lanskenets had eaten vp 
Children. X726-3X Tinoal liajiti's Hist. Eng. xvii. {1743) 
II. 138 Ten thousand Switzers, txvo thousand Landsquencts. 
1824 Byros De/bitned Xransf. i. iij From some Stray 
bullet of our lansquenets. 1845 S. Austis tr. 

Hist. Ref. I. 235 In the year 1513, the authorities hesitated 
to punish some deserters from the Landsknechts. *855 
Motley Dntck Rep. n. iu (1866) 163 Some were disguised 
as hussars, some as miners, some as lansquenettes. 1884 
Contenip. Rev. June 818 He gave up entire communes to 
be pillaged by the lansquenets. 

In the incorrect Ger. ioxvsi lanzknecht. 

X856 Yvt.o\2ti^Hist.Eng.\. 240 If.. his German lanzknechts 
had stormed the Holy City. 

2 . A game at cards, of German origin. 

1687 Loud. Gaz. No. 2263/3 Strictly forbidding all Per- 
sons .. to use or allow any Gaming in their Houses, more 
particularly the Games of Hoca, Bassett, or Lansquenett. 
X707 J. Stevens Qnevedo's Com. iVks, (17^) 204 We play'd 
at Lanskenet. 1735 Bailev, Lamh Skindly a certain Game 
at Cards. 1766 Anstev Bath Guide ix, (1804) 72 And to 
play I bid adieu, Hazard, lansquenet, and loo. Fairest 
nymph, to dance with you. 1859 Thackeray Virgin. xH, 
He dines at White's ordinary, and sits down to Macco and 
lansquenet afterwards. x88s Mabel Collins Prettiest 
IVonian vi, Each day she dreaded to hear that he had lost 
everything at lansquenet, 

Lanss, obs. Sc. form of Lance. 

Iiant (Ijent), Now rare. Forms; 1 

hland, hlpnd, 7-S land, 7- lant. [OE. hland, 
hlgnd = ON. hland. (The form lant seems to 
belong to n.w. dialects ; cf. Lancashire bant for 
band,)] Urine, esp. stale urine used for various 
industrial purposes, cbamber-lye. 

cxooo Sax. Leeehd. I. 362 Wearras S: wcartan on we:? 
to donne nim wulle & wast mid biccean hlonde, Itid, II. 
40 SVi5 earena deafe jenlm hryheres seallan wih gasten 
hland gemensed. x6xx Cotcr., Vrine, vrine, lant, stale, 
chamber-lye. 1634-5 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 106 
The linen do so htfongly taste and smcU of lant and other 
noisome savours, as that [etc.]. 1640 Glaptkorne Wit in 
Constable ii. Wks. 1874 I. 191 Your nose by its complexion 
does betray Your frequent drinking country Ale with lant 
in’t. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss.^ Land, or Lant, urine. 1859 
Autohiog. Beggar boy 105 Twice a*wcek I had to collect 
stale lant (urine), from a number of places where it was 
preseiwed for me. 

attrib, 1870 tr. Erchnanti’Chatrian's Blockade Phals- 
burg 139 A lane, .full of dungheaps and lani-boles, 

Iiant (Irout), sh.^ A fish *= Launce. 

2620 J. Mason Heivfounddand (xSS;) 151 May hath cods 
and lanis in good quantity. 1880-4 Tis'i Brit. Fishes 1. 332 
Annnodytes tobianus . . Lesser launce .. lant, Cornwall. 
Xant, sb.^ dial. Short for Lanteuloo. 

1706 Acc. Bk. Sir y. Foidis (1894) 422 Lost at lant with 
L. Col. his lady &c. j,o 10. 2. 1899 Prevost 

Gloss., Lant, Lauter, the game of Loo. A distinction is 
made between Lant, and Lanter, five cards being required 
for the latter. The proper designation may be three-card 
and five-card loo. 

t Iiant, I'. Ohs. Also 7-8 leint, [f. Lantj/'.^] 
irans. To mingle with * lant 
2630 Tinker ofTten’ey Led. Ep. 5, I have drunke double- 
lamed Ale, and single-lanted, but never gulped downe such 
Hypocrenian liquor in all my life. 2662 Ivl. W. Marriage 
Broker v. 1. 73 My Hostess t.akings will be very small, 
Although her lanted ale be nere so strong. 2674 J. Wright 
Mock'Thyestes 134 Dead drunk with double lanted Ale. 
2674-91 Kay N. C. IVords Leint .Me, to put Urine into 
it to make it strong. 2787 in GnoSE Prov. Gloss, s.v. Land. 

transf. 2656 [S. HoLl_^Nu3 Wit ft Fancy^ m a Maze t. vi. 
58 They found their cares unguented with waim water, 
well lanted with a viscuous Ingredient. 

Lant, obs. pa. t. of Lend. 

Lonta'do, lante'do. Short for Adelaktado. 

2602 Middleton Blurt tv. iii. G t b, Your Lantedoes nor 
your Lamccri^s cannot scrue your turnc. 1633 T. Stafford 
Pac, Hib. It. iii. (x8to) 255 They reported that the Lantado 
wUhed rather his person then the Ship. 

11 Lantana 0 ^nle**na), [mod.L. ; the name is 
found in Gesner.] A genus of gamopetalous 
plants of N.O. VerbenaceXf remarkable for their 
bright flowers, 

2791 W. Bartram Carolina 103 There grows on this 
i^land, maio' curious shrubs, particularly a beautiful species 
of Lantaiia. 2882 Cornh. Mag. Jan. 24 Fritz MDUcr noticed 
a lantana In South .\mcrica which changes colour Jis its 
flowering advances. 1893 Daily Hcios 26 July 7/4 That 
fchov.'y flower, the Lant.\n:\. 

Lantano, obs. foim ofLAXiEBN. 

Lontanium, variant of Lanthaniusl 
L antannric (la:nianiri®Tik), a. Chem. [f. 
Lantana + Uuic.] Lantanunc acid (sec qiiot,'). 

^ 2866 Odlinc a nitn. Chem. 13', Lantanuric acid Is probably 
identical with the allatituric acid of Pclouze. 


Lantarne, lanter(e, obs. ff. Lakteen. 

II Lantcha, (lie-ntja). [Shortened from Lan- 
CHABA.] =Lanchaka. In some recent Diets, 
t La-nterloo. Ohs. Forms : 7 lanter(e)loo, 
(langtrilloo, lanktraloo), S lan(e)teraloo, lano- 
trelooe, lantreloo. [ad. F. lantsir{f)ln, orit;. 
the unmeaning refrain of a song popular in the 
I7thc.(cf. the earlier /a/«r-£/K>-it). Cf. Du. 

The older form of the game now called Loo. (The 
knave of clubs, called ‘ Pam was the highest card.) 

2668 Etheredge She Would if She Could v. i. Wks. (1888) 
•2t3 They ace. .playbg at lanterloo udth my old Lady Love- 
youth and her daughter. 2679 Shadwell True Widoxv tv, 
49 Let's send for some Cards, and play at Lang-trilloo in 
the Box. i^S Crowne Sir Courtly Nice lit. 22_Thou art . . 
the very Pam at Lantercloo, the knave that picks up all. 
2710 Steele Tatter No. 245 P 2 An old Ninepence bent 
both Ways by Lilly, the Almanack-maker for Luck at Lang- 
teraloo. 27x2 Puckle § 123-23 Guess then the num- 
bers of frauds there are at. .Lantreloo. 

Lantern (Ix'ntoJn), sb. Forms : 3-4 lanter(e, 
4-6 launtern(e, 4-7 lanterne, (4 -time, 4-5 
-tyrne, 5 -tarne,lateme), slantane, lawnterJi©, 
-tryn, 5-6 lantron, 6 lantren, -trin, -turne, 6-7 
lanthome, 8-9 lanthern, 6-9 lanthorn, 4- lan- 
tern. [ad, F. lanteme, ad. L. lantema, also Idterna, 
believed to be ad. Gr. RapmTTtp (f. Xapir-eiv to shine, 
cf. Lamp sb.), with ending after L. lucerna. 

The form lanthorn is prob. due to popular etymology, 
lanterns having formerly been almost always made of horn.] 

1 . A transparent case, e, g. of glass, horn, talc, 
containing and protecting a light. For blind, bull's 
eye, Chinese, Friars lantern, see those words. Also 
Dark Lantern, Magic Lantern. 

n 2300 Cursor M. 12010 He l>e chess als his lanter Be-for his 
face Relight to here [Gott. lantern : bern). Ibid. 15847 Quar- 
for haf yce taken me, And als a theifvm-soght Wit lantern. 
c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 926 Dido, I shal as I can ffolwe thyn 
lanterne as thow gost byforn. a 2400-50 A lexander 539S 
Li^t lemand e^en as lanterns he had. CZ470 Henry Wallace 
xt. 1255 Lyk till lawntryns itilluminyt socler. 2587 Fleming 
Contn. Hatinshed III. 376/2 The said lanthome to be main- 
teined by those two widowes that shall haue the hanging of 
them out. 2615 Ceooke Body of Man 460 It is like a sliuer of 
the Muscouy glasse whereof we vse to make Lanlhorns. 2635 
Quarles xit. 289 Alas, what serves our reason, But, 
like dark lanlhornes, to accomplish Treason With greater 
closenesset 2755 Johusom, Lantern, .it is by mistake 
written lanthorn. 2756 Nugent Gr. Tour 31. 238 The 
streets are.. well furnished with lanthorns for the winter 
nights. ^ x8x6 C. Wolfe Burial of Sir y, Moore 8 By the 
struggling moon-beam's misty light And the lantern dimly 
burning. 1840 Marryat Poor yack xiii, Our poop lanterns 
were so large that the men used to get inside them to clean 
them. 1873 G. C, Davies Mount, (y Mere xvi. 240 Fishing 
up a lanthorn he turned the light on her face. 

b. i* Lantern and candle light : the old cry of 
the London beUman at night. Hence f lantern 
and candle man : a bellman. 

iS9* Nashe P. Pettilesse C2, It is said, La^vrence Lucifer, 
that you went vp and downe London crj’ing then like 
a lanterne and candle man. 2600 Heywood Edw. IV, i. 
(1613) C, No more calling of lanthome and candle light. 
1602 Dekker Satirouiastix lab. Dost roare, bulcnin, 
doat roaie? th’ast a good rounciuall voice to cry Lanthome 
& Candle-light. 

C. Proverbs, f To hear the lantern ; to show the 
way as a leader. 

a 1483 Pol, Poems (Rolls) II. 283 Of alle the remes in the 
worlde this beryth the lanterne. 256* J. Hevwood Prov. ^ 
Epigr, (1867) 205 A Lanthome and a light mayde : mancrly 
sayde. 2683 Burnet More's Utopia 2 They need not my 
Commendations, unless I would, according to the Proverb, 
Shew the Sun with a Lanthorn. 28*7 Carlyle in Froude 
Life (1882) 1. 374 To prove the existence of God, as Paleyhas 
attempted to do, is like lighting a lantern to seek for the sun. 
d. = Magic Lantern. ChieHyattrib. (seeS). 

2 . a, transf Now rare. 

^ 4:2374 Chaucer Troylusx, 543 O lanterne, of which queint 
is \>i light, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xii. (Tollem. 
MS.) In a temple of Venus is made a candelsiik, on h® 
whiche was a lantarne so brennynge l^t (etc.]. 1513 Douglas 
jEneis 111. ix. 91 Lyk onto the lantrin of the mone, 2536 
Bellenoen Cron. Scot. (1821) 1. 52 Utheris..belevit,.ihat 
the . . lantemis of the hevin, war verray Goddis. 2641 
J. Jackson Tmt Evavg. T. 1. 25 Others INcro] stokid 
through, rosined and waxened over their bodies, and so set 
them, lighted up, as torches and lanlhornes to passengers. 
26^ Power Exf Philos, i. 24 The Gloworm. .This is that 
Night .Animal with its Lanthorn in its tail, 18S0 W, Wat- 
son Prince's Quest (1892) 92 And now the Moon her lant- 
horn had withdrawn. 

J’S- Applied to things metaphorically giving 
light, t Formerly often of pereons. 

23.. E. E. A/lit. P, A. 1046 pe lombe her lantjTne with- 
outen drede.^ 238* Wvclif Ps, cxviiifij. 205 Lanterne 
to my feet tht woord, and Iqt to myn pathis. 23B7 Tre- 
V1S.4 Higden (Rolls) VII. 271 Two lanternes of ^ world 
. . Lanfranc, and Anselmc. Ta 241* Lvoc. 7«v Mefvh. 454 
HJs lives lanterne, staff of his crokyd ace, *4*3 Jas. I 
Kitigis Q. l.v.\i, And [Muses] with jour bryghl fanternis 
conuoye My pen, to write my turment and my loye. 2503 
Hawes Examp. Virt. xiv, (Arb.) 66 O geme of gentylnes 
and lanterne of plasure. 2548 Vicary Anat. To Brethren 
(i83S) XI Galen, the Lanterne of all Chirurgions. 2558 Knox 
J'irst Blast fArb.) 31 Those that shuld haue bene the 
lanterns to others, 2577-87 Holinsheo C/^rwi. (1S05) 
11. 42 The cathedrell church of Murrey, the lantren and 
ornament of all the north part of Scotland. 2591 Spenser 
Ruins Time 169 Camden I .. lanterne unto late succeeding 
age. FELTirAsi/fw/tvxi.xviU.31 Extreme poverty 


one calls a Lanthorn, that lights us to all miseries. ^ 2766 
Smollett Trav. 99 This great lanthorn of medicine is 
become very rich. 2874 Bancroft Footpr. Time \, 38 
The lantern of science has guided us on the track of time. 

3 . *t*a. A lighthouse, b. The chamber at the 
top of a lighthouse, in which the light is placed, 
f c. Some part of a ship. 

a. 2602 Holland Pliny I. 110 In truth it [a watch-tower] 
serueth in right good stead as a Lanthorne. 26x5 G. Sandys 
Trav. 40 Vpon the shore there is an high Lanterne, large 
enough at the top to containe about threescore persons, 
which by night directeth the sailer into the entrance of the 
Bosphorus. 2703 .Addison Italy 258 Caprea, where the Lant- 
horn fix'd on hi"h. Shines like a Moon through the benighted 
Sky, While by its Beams the wary Sailor steers. 

b. 2796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 440 Within that stands 
the laninorn. xSc^ Kendall Trav. 11. xx.xv. 9 The height 
. . measured from its base to the top of the lanthorn, is sixty, 
nine feet. 1852 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 320 The bird., 
was carried against the lantern in a gale. 1882 Standard 
23 May, The height of the new lotver above high water to 
the middle of the lanthorne is 130 feet. 

C. 2661 pEPYS Diary 17 Jan., The *Soverayne' .. is 
a most noble ship ; all went into the lanthorne together. 

4 . Arch. An erection, either square, circular, ellip- 
tical, or polygonal, on the top either of a dome or 
of an apartment, having the sides pierced, and the 
apertures glazed, to admit light; a similar struc- 
ture serving as a means of ventilation, or for any 
other purpose. In quots. 1600 used to translate 
L. culmen and fastigiuvi. 

4:2406 Scriptorcs ires (Surtees) 144 Hie etlam magnam 
partem campanilis, vulgo lantern, minsterii Eboracensis 
construxit. 2547 Boorde Jnirod. Knoud. x. (1870) 151 The 
spyre of the churche is a curyous and a right goodly 
lantren. ^ 2600 Holland Livy x. xxiii. 368 The ima^c of 
luplter himselfe in the lanterne or frontispice of the Capitoll. 
Ibid, xxxvii. iiL 946 Both the lanterne, yea and the leaved 
dores thereof, were foully disfigured. 263^-5 Brereton 
Trav. (Chetham Sqc.) 174 A tower-like building, almost 
like your lanthorns in college halls. 2766 Entick London 
IV. 291 Upon which tower a short spire rises, with its base 
fixed on a broad lanthern, a 1817 T, Dwight Trav. Ne^.o 
Eng. (2821) I. 52T The prospect of this town, and its environs, 
is taken completely from the lantern of the State-Hou.se. 
2831 Lytton Godolph. lx, Lady Erpinghant was In the lantern 
of the House of Commons. 

6. A name of certain fishes (cf. lantern-fish in 9). 
a. ^\i^\i\iS!d,Arnoglo 5 snsi)iegastomus. b. ^U,S, 
A species of gurnard, I'rigla obsctira. 

16^4 Ray CoUeci. Words, Sea Fishes 200 Lanterns \ Lug 
aleth Cornubiensibus.^ 2686 — WUlughby's Jehthyogr. iv, 
102 Arnoglossus.. species ilia quam piscatores no2>tri Cor- 
ntibienses a pelluciditate sua a Lantern.. xozaxW.. 2880-4 
F. Day Brit, Fishes II, 22 Arnoglossus vtegasioma. .. 
Name.'?, ../irw/fm, referring to its semi-transparency when 
held up against the light. 

6 . a. The luminous appendage of the lantern-fly. 

2J250 G. Edwards Birds tit, 120 The Fly, I take to be 
a Kind of Fire-Fly, and that part on his Head, the Lant- 
horn. 2810 A. v. Sack Voy. Surinam 279 From the head 
rises a large proboscis of an oval form, but tapering most 
towards the head, and making one third of the whole size 
of the insect, which is vulgarly called the lantern, emitting 
a bright light. 

b. Lantern of Aristotle (see quots.). 

[This is derived from Arist. Hist. Auini. iv. v. (Bekker 
p- 53t) where the body of the echinus is said to be shaped 
like the frame of a lantern (Aa/xTTTvjp).] 

2841-72 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 216 Dental 
system of Echinus, i. Represents three of the pyramidal 
pieces forming the * lantern of Aristotle* in situ, 2870 
Nicholson Man, Zool. xvii. (x88o) 298 In Echinus this 
[masticating apparatus] consists of five long calcareous rod- 
like teeth, which perforate five triangular pyramids, the whole 
forming a singular structure known as * Aristotle’s Lantern 

7 . Technical uses. a. Calico-printing, etc. A 

steam chamber in which the colours of printed 
fabrics are fixed, 2839 in Ure Diet. Arts 233. 

b. Electricity. The part of the case of the quad- 
rant electrometer which surrounds the mirror and 
suspension-fi bres, 

287* Sir W. Thomson Electrostatics ff Magn. 263 Plate i 
ng- 1 represents the front elevation of the instrument, of which 
the chief bulk consists of a jar of white glass . . supported on 
three legs by a brass mounting, cemented round the outside 
of Its mouth, which is closed by a plate of stout sheet-brass, 
with a lantern-shaped cover standing over a wide aperture 
m Its centre. For brevity, in what follows these three parts 
will be called the jar, the main cover, and the lantern. 2880 
m Century Diet. 

c. Founding. 'A perforated barrel to form 
a core npon* (W.), 

2839 Ure Diet. Arts 519 The lantern is a cylinder or 
a truncated hollow cone of cast iron, about half an inch 
thick ; and differently shaped for every different core. 

d. Mech. A form of cog-wheel (see qnot. 
i8i2-i6). Also lantern-w/iecl. 

2659 Leak Walemvks. 18 Near the end, there is.. a 
Lanthorn or Pinion of 12. Slaves. 2700 F. Hauksdke Pkys.- 
Mech. Exp. I The Winch is fasten^ to a Spindle, that 
pas-ses thro a Lanthorn, whose Pins perform the Office 
of Cogs. 2805 Brewster in J. Ferguson Lect. I. 82 note, 
A lantern. 28x2-26 Playfair Nat. Phil. (1819) I. 79 Some- 
pmes the smaller wheel is a cylinder, in which the top and 
^itom are formed by circular plates or boards, connected 
by staves inserted at equal di.nances along their circum- 
fcrcnces, serving as teeth; this is called a lantern. xSzo 
Nat. Philos., Mech. II. vii.^o(U. K. S.',Thc teeth of the 
wheel, instead of working in the leaves of a pinion, arc 
made to act upon a form of wheel called a lantern. 2884 
F. J. Britten Watch ff Clockm. 208 The screw is slipp^ 
into a bole in a narrow-faced ‘lantern 
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8. attrib. and Comb. : a. simple attributive, as 
lantern-glass, -horn, -post ; also (sense i d) lantern 
entertainment, -photograph, -plate, -size ; (sense 4) 
lantern roof, tower, turret, b. objective, as lan- 
tern-bearer, -maker, c. instrumental, as lantern- 
led, -lit adjs. 

1565 Cooper Tttcsaurus. Laternnrius, a *lanterne bearer, 
1883 Stevenson Treas, Isl. i. v, A rush was made upon 
the ‘Admiral Benbow’, the lantern-bearer following. i6ii 
CoTCR., Lanternier^ a *Lanternc*carrler. 1890 Anthony's 
Photogr.BulL III. 37 *Laniern entertainments. 1897 Marv 
Kingsley JF. Africa 1 see he has .smashed the *laniern 
glass again. J543 tr. Act r Rich. ///, c. 12 No merchaunt 
Straungier [sballl . . brynge into this Realme of Englond to 
be sold any maner..*lantern homes. 1820 Scoresby Acc^ 
Arctic Reg. I. 486 It is. .semi-transparent, almost like lan- 
tern-horns. 1808 Scott Marm. iv. i, Better we had through 
mire and bush Been *lanthorn-led by Friar Rush {cf. Milton 
V Allegro J04]. 1884 J. Colcorne Hicks Pasha 218 We 
enjoyed our coffee al fresco in the cool *lantern-lit garden. 
1598 Florio, Lantcrnaro^ a *lanterne maker. x668 H. 
MoREZJrV. Dial. 11. 193 To prevent the Art of the Lantern- 
maker. 1884 B'/iatn Daily Post 3 Nov. 7/3 Three of the 
members will demonstrate the processes of photography, by 
*Iantem-photographs. .taken during theconversaxione. 1889 
Anthony's Phoiogr. Bull. II. 291 Placing the negative in a 
printing frame, the*lantern platewas laid upon it, film to film, 
1871 Morley Condorcet in Crit. Misc. Ser, 1. (1878I 53 
Summary hangings at the nearest *lantern-post. 1882 Miss 
Braddon Mt. Royal I. ii. 46 Its wide shallow staircase, 
curiously carved balustrades, and *lantern roof. *889 
Anthony's Photogr. Bull. II, 66 Carriers, to carry quarter 
plates or *Iantern-size plates. x8p6 Wcsim. Gaz. 8 Sept. 3/3 
Amateurphotographers are learning to make *lantcrn slides 
from their own negatives. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 40 fig.^ 
F. the foote of the *Lanlerne Tower. 1762 H. Walvole 
Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1765) I, lai note^ The Lantern- 
tower in the same cathedral [Ely], 1879 Sir G. Scott Led. 
Archit. II. 262 The dome [of the Baptistery at Florence] 
had formerly an eye, like the Pantheon, but has now a 
^lantern turret. 

9 . Special combs, : lantern-bellows, a kind of 
bellows resembling in structure a Chinese lantern ; 
lantern-braces (seeqnot,); lantern-carrier (also 
•bearer) « lantern-Jly\ lantern-face, ? — Lantern- 
jaws ; lantern-fish, the smooth sole ; lantern- 
fiy, one'of several species of insects of the family 
Fttlgoridee (see quots.); f lantern-leaves, thin 
sheets of horn for lanterns ; flantern-lerry, ‘ some 
trick of producing artificial light ’ (Nares) j lan- 
tern-light, (a) the light from a lantern; (^) a 
* light * (i. e. a glazed frame or sash) in the side of 
a lantern (sense 4) ; (r) an arrangement for giving 
light through the roof of an apartment ; lantern- 
man, one who carries a lantern, fsfee. one who 
empties privies by lantern-light, a nightman ; 
lantern-pier, ?a pier supporting a lantern (.sense 
4) ; lantern-pinion = lantern<vheel ; lantern- 
pump (see quot.) ; lantern-service, a religious 
service during which magic-lantern slides are em- 
ployed to furnish illustrations ; lantern-shell, the 
bivalve genus Anatinay with a translucent shell ; 
lantern-spar (see quot.) ; lantern-sprat, a sprat 
infested by a I^rntean parasite (see quot.) ; f lan- 
tern-stairs (see quot.) ; lantern-wheel = sense 
7 d. Also Lantern-jaws. 

X875 Knight Diet. i\Tech., * Lantem’hello^us, so called 
from its resemblance to a paper lantern. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's IPord-bk., *Lantem.hraces, iron bars to secure the 
lanterns. x8xo A. v. Sack Poy. Suri/ut/n 279 The *Lantern 
Carrier. .The ’Lantern Bearer. 1795 J. Wolcot (P. Pindar) 
Royal Tour 10 Lo, Pitt arrives ! alas with ’lantern face ! 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp.^ * Lantern fish. 1769 Pennant 
Zool. It [the smooth sole] is a scarce species, but 

is found in Cornwall, where from its transparency, it is 
called the Lantern Fish. 1822 Couch in Linnzan Trans. 
XIV. 78 Carter, or Lanternfish, tnegasionta 

.. It is also called Marysole. x 83 o IF. Cornwall Gloss.^ 
Lanthorn fsk, a smooth .sole. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp.^ 
*Lantern Jly. 1780 J. T. Dillon Trav. Spain (1781) 474 
Those harmless insects called lanthorn flies. 1802 Bingley 
Anim. Biog. (1813) III. 172 The Great Lantern Fly. 1883 
C F, Holder in HarpePs Mag.'j^n, loi/i The Chinese have 
the curious lantern-fly {Fttlgora Candelaria), with its long 
cylindric.’il proboscis, from the transparent sides of which a 
brilliant light appears. 1714 Fr. Bk, of Rates 44 ’Lanthorn- 
Leaves, as mercery, per 100 Weight, 03 00. 1721 C. King Brit. 
IhTerch. I. 294 Lanthorn Leaves, c 1630 B. Jonson ExPost. 
Jnigo Jones 72 Smiling at his feat Of ’'lantern-lerry. c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xii. 50 If men caste in to it a 
’lanterne-Iight, it fletez abouen. 1814 Southey Roderick 
XXL 139 Why ‘twas in quest of such a man as this That 
the old Grecian searched by lanthorn light. 1823 _P. 
Nicholson Prod. Build. x88 With regard to the lighting 
of a grand stair-case, a lantern-Ught vs the most appro- 
priate. X897 Hall Caine Christian x. There was a 
refreshment-room with its lantern lights pulled open. 1599 
Nashe Lenten Stuffe 57 Wee will make him . . tell what 
’Lanterneman or groome of Hecates close stoole hee is. 
1813 Sporting Mag. XLII. 4 The lanthorn-man should be 
silent, nor show the light till at the place of sport. 1889 P. H. 
Emerson Eng. Idyls 89 Now he felt sure a lantern-man 
was approaching him. 1848 B. Webb Continent. Ecclesiol. 
98 The four evangelists are in niches over the ’lantern-piers. 
1884 F. J, Britten Watch 4 Clockm. 140 ^Lantern pinions 
answer admirably as followers, but are not suited for driving. 
1875^ Knight Did. Mech., *Lantem.pump, one having 
a pair of disks at the end of a flexible cylinder, like a Chinese 
lantern. xSoyC/r. 7V#««2o Aug. iS^/i The’lantern services, 
especially that on the ‘ Life of Christ ', proved most helpful 
to the people. 1851-6 S. P. Woodward Mollusea u. 321 
Lamarck, ’Lantern-shell. 1777 Watson in F////. 


Trans. LXVIII, 867 A piece ofrhomboidal, otherwise called 
refracting or ’lantern spar, w-as broken into four smaller 
pieces. 1880-4 E, Day Brit. P'ishes II. 233 This Lernea is 
luminous at night-time, and fishermen assert that shoals of 
sprats are often preceded by several of the.se fishes infested 
by parasites and which have occasioned their being termed 
‘’lanthorn sfvrats*. x653URQUHARTA’a^^/iZT>i. liii, Between 
every tower, in the midst of the said body of building, there 
was a paire of winding (such as we now call ’lantern) staires. 
1792 Young Trav. /*>viwr (1889) 17 The stone drawn up by 
’lanthom-wheelsofagreat diameter. x83t G. R. Porter 5 “/ 74 ' 
xggThese parallel spokes arethen connected together 
by bands of string, thus forming a kind of lantern-wheel. 

Hence f Iia'nterner, a maker of lanterns. 

c 1515 Cocke LorelV s B. 10 Lanterners, stryngers, grynders. 

Lantern (Ize'ntsjn), v. Also 8-9 lanthorn. 
[f. the sb.] 

1 . a. irons. To enclose as in a lantern, b. To 
furnish with a lantern ; to light with a lantern. 

X789 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. ii. (1791) 112 Prometheus., 
lantern’d in his breast, . . Bore the bright treasure to his 
hlan of Clay. X7M Southey Nondescripts iii. 24 Were it 
midnight, I should walk Sclf-Ianthorn’d, saturate with 
sunbeams. 1832 Lamb Let. to Cary in Talfourd Final Ment, 
xviii. X74, I dreaded that Argus Portitor who doubtless lan- 
terned me out, on that prodigious night. 1846 C. Maitland 
Ck, Catacombs z-rj If a Christian woman marries a Pagan 
..she must go in and out of a gate laurelled and lanterned. 

2 . To put to death by hanging upon a lamp-post. 
(=F. /aniemer.) 

1855 in Wright. x86o in Worcester ; and In later Diets. 

Hence Iia'nterned ppL a. , furnished with a lantern. 

1800-24 Campbell (7fvixrir^.S‘«xV/if<r6Nor will the lantern’d 
fisherman at eve Launch on that water. 

Lantern, variant of Lentuen Sc., Lent. 
Lanternist (Ite-ntamist). [f. Lantern sb. + 
-1ST.] One who uses a magic lantern. 

1880 C/x. Times^ 12 Nov. 744 Photographs of the persecuted 
clergy, with their churches, Re., would be of great use to 
‘ lanternists ’ this winter. 1891 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. 
IV. 336 A bad lot of slides., or a bungling lanternist. 

Lantern-jaws. Long thin jaws, giving a 
hollow appearance to the cheek. Hence lantern- 
jawed a., having lantern-jaws. 

(1362 Langl. P. pi. a. VII. 163 Hongur .. buffetede the 
Brutiner aboute bothe his chekes; He lokede lykalanterne 
al his lyf after.] axyoo B. E. Did. Cant. Credit, Lantern 
javj'd, a very lean, thm faced Fellow, 1707 J. Stevens Que-^ 
vedo's Com. Wks. (1709) 372 A Lanthorn-Jaw’d Woman, with 
a Hatchet-Face, x-sii Xopiscya Speet. No. 173 f 5 APlough- 
man .. being very lucky in a Pair of long Lanthorn-Jaws, 
wrung' his ^ce into., a hideous Grimace. 1778 Wolcot 
(P. Poetic Ep.Revie 7 vers''NV.?.. 1812 1. 3 The censure 

dire my lantern jaws will rue. x8x8 Scott Rob Roy vi, His 
lantern jatvs and long chin assumed the appearance of a pair 
of nut-crackers. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxix, Drink 
yourself, and light up your lantern jaws, old boy, 1865 
Tylor Early Hist. Alan, it 30 To give himself a lantern- 
jawed look. 

Lantgravo, obs. form of Landgrave. 
Lanthanite (Iro'njianait). Min. [f, next + 
-ITE. Named by Haidinger, 1845,] Hydrous car- 
bonate of lanthanum, found in white tabular crystals. 

1849 J. Nicol 344 Lanthanite .. is found in the 

emerald mines of the Musso Valley. i863 Dana Alin, (ed. 5) 
709 Lanthanite.. Effervesces in the acids. 

LaixtliailTllXL (Iwnk^nnm). Chtm. Also 9 
lant(h)aiiium, [f. Gr. KavOav-nv to escape notice 
(see quot. 1841).] A rare element belonging to 
the group of earth metals, found in certain rare 
minerals, e.g. cerite ; it was discovered by Mosan- 
der 1839-41. Symbol Ln. Also attrib. 

184X Bkande Afan.Chem.i^^.g) 877 Another inetallic o.xide, 
which, as it has hitherto lam concealed in oxide of cerium, 
he (Mosander] designates Lantanum to lurk). 

1842 Parnell Chem. Anal. (1845)338 Oxide of lantamum. 
1849 D. Campbell Inorg. Chem. 167 Lanthanum. 1863 
Fownes' Chem. (ed, 9) 320 Metallic lanthanium is prepared 
like cerium. Ibid,, A tolerably pure lanthanium salt may 
be obtained by (etc.J. 1873 ibid. (ed. 11)381 Lanthanum 
Sulphate forms small prismatic crystals. 

Lanthern, variant of Lantern. 

Lanthopine (l3e’n)>^pin), Chem, [f. Gr. \a.v- 
0 av€tu (see prec.) + Op-ium + -INE : see -ine.] 
An alkaloid found in opium. 

x888 Syd. Soe. Lex., Lanthopin, C23 H25 NOi. 

Iianthorn, variant of Lantern. 

+ Xa’ntify, t'- Obs. rare [f. L.\.nt j ^.1 + 
-(i)pY.] trails. To wet with urine. 

a 1652 A. Wilson Inconst. Lotiy ii. ii, (1814) 37 A goodly 
peece of puff pac’t, A little lantified, to hold the gilding. 

Xiantirne, obs. form of Lantern. 

f Xiantone- Obs. rarc^K [Anglicized form 
of Lantana.} The wayfaring tree. Viburnum 
Lantana. 

X733-7 Miller Card. Did. (ed. 3) s,v. Viscum, The Bark 
of our Lantone or Way-faring Shrub. 

Lantreloo, variant of Lanterdoo Obs. 

Xiantreiif -in, -on, obs. forms of Lantern. 

Xiants-, lantzgrave, obs. forms of Landgrave. 

3 ja*n.tlini (Ise'nt^m). [prob. merely echoic.] 

A kind of accordion or concertina, shaped and 
played like a hurdy-gurdy. 

X876 Stainer & Barrett ATus. Terms, 

Xianturne, -yme, obs. forms of Lantern. 

i'XailU* 06 - Obs, rart^^. [ad. L. lanugo, f. 

. Idna wool.J (See quot.) 


1623 CocKERAM, Lanuge, Downe, or the beard when it 
first appeares to grow. 

Iianuginic (Ireni/zdji-nik), a. Chem. [f. L. 
lanugin- (see next) ^ -ic.] L. acid (see quot.). 

1888 Syd. Soc. Lex., I.anuginic acid, an acid obtained by 
boiling wool in potash. 

Lanuginose (lani^’dginous),^. scientific, [ad. 
L. IdnugitiQS'US, f. Idniigin- (Janiigo) down, f. Idna 
wool: see -ose.] =ne.\t. 

*693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 684 The Stone is oblong flattish, 
and lanuginose. 1731 Massey ibid. XXXVII. 218 These. . 
.soon became covered with an exceeding white fine lanu- 
giiiose Substance. 1826 in Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 275. 
XianuginotlS (Ianiz7-d3in3s), a. Chiefly scien- 
tific. [ad. L. Idnuginds-us *, see prec. and -ous.] 
Covered with down or fine soft hair; havingasurface 
resembling down ; of the nature of down ; downy. 

XS7S Laneham Let. (1871) 56 Lanuginoous az a lad of 
eyghteen yee[r]z. x6oS Topsell Serfents (1658) 670 Hairy 
or lanuginous Caterpillers. 1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 2167 
That Lanuginous Slone, called Amianthus. 1684 Ibid. 
XIV. 823 A lanuginous matter exactly resembling that of 
pappous Plants. 1706 Baynard in Sir J. Floyer Hot 4 Cold 
Bath. n. 236 The Mouth and Tongue .. by reason of its 
j downy and lanuginous Jlembrane. 1762 Nat. Hist, in 
Ann. Reg. •'ffs. Clothed with a lanuginous skin. X796 
Kirwan Elem. Alin. (ed. 2) II. 28 Found in Lanuginous 
Crystals on the walls of an old cellar. 1877 Ccues & Allen 
N. Amer. Rod. 46 Lanuginous tufts of hair. 

Hence IiaiiTi*ginousness. (Hailey, vol. II. 1727.) 
II Lanugo (laniz?gt7). scienife. [L. f. tana 
wool.] Fine soft hair or down, or a surface re- 
sembling this ; spec, that covering the human feetus. 

1677 Phil. Trans, XII. 904 The lanugo seen upon a Peach, 
Quince, or the like. X766 Alisc, Ess. in Ann. Reg. 192/1 A 
Monchinel-apple falling into the sea and lying in the water 
will contract a lanugo, of salt-petre. 1871 Darwin Desc. 
Alan I. i. 25 The. .so-called lanugo, with which the human 
foetus during the sixth month is thickly covered. 1876 
Dukrisg Dis.Skin 33 Very fine, soft hair, called lanugo, 
found upon the face, trunk, and other regions. 

attrib. and Comb. 1891 W. A. Jamieson Dis. Skin i. (ed. 3) 
4 The small lanugo hairs seem as if dependents of tlie 
sebaceous glands. 1897 Allbuti'sSyst.AIed.lll. 686 A tuft 
of delicate lanugo-like hairs. 

II Dans: (Ireijks). AuHq. fL.] A large dish. 
1857 Birch Ane. Pottery (1858) II. 317 The catinus was 
l.nrge enough to hold the tail of a tunny, the lanx could 
liold a crab. 1864 Q. Rev, July 235 The magnificent sil\er 
‘ lanx ’ or dish, weighing 150 ounces, which was found in 
1734 at Corsiopitum. 

Lanyard (Ife’nyaid). Forms: a. 5 lanjer, 
5-6, 9 diai, lanyer, 7 lannier, 9 diai. lanner. 

7 lanyeard, lennerd, 7-9 lan(n)iard, 8 erron. 
land yard, 8- lanyard. [A re-adoption of F. 

lanidre (see Lainer).] 

1 1 . « L.mner. Obs. 

X483 Cath. Anri. zoZ/i A lancer, lignin. X530 Palscr. 
237/2 Lanyer of Tether, Insniere. 1787 Marshall Norfolk 
(179s) II, 383 Lanniard, the thong of a whip, a 1825 Forby 
Voc. E. Anglia, Lanner, Lanyer, the lash of a whip. 

2 . Naut. * A short piece of rope or line made 
fast to anything to secure it, or as a handle ’ (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bkl). 

a. Used to secure the shrouds and stays. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accul. Yng. Seamien 15 They hane all 
of them pulUes, .. Lanyeards, caskets, and crowes feetc. 
1627 — Seaman's Gram. v. 19 Those Lanniers are many 
small Ropes reeued into the dead mens eyes of all shrouds. 
X709 Lend. Gas. No. 4543/x Having, .cut all the Land yards 
of the Falmouth’s Fore and Mizen-shrowds. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. I. X. 104 We exerted ourselves the best we could.. to 
reeve new lanyards. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle (1862) 347 
A hammock, slung .. by two lanyards fastened to rings. 
1840 R. H. Dana Bef. ATast Glo.ss,, Lanyards, rope.s rove 
through the dead-eyes, for setting up rigging. x83i Sir T. 
Martin Horace i. xiv, Dost thou not. .hear thy lanyards 
moan and shriek ! 

b. Used for firing a gun. 

1825 H. B. Gascoigne Nax\ Fame 95 Captains of the ^ns 
their Laniards bear. 1836 Marryat Alidsh. Easy xx_x, The 
captains of the guns had dropped their lanyards in dis- 
appointment. x85i W. H. Russell in Times 10 July, The 
gunner pulled the lanj'ard hard, but the tube did not explode. 
1876 Daily News 30 Sept. 2/2 The artillerymen would . . have 
no objection to firing the gun themselves with a lanyard. 

C. Used for various other purposes. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Afag. 1. 17 Stand by to hawl off 
above the Lennerd of the 'VVhipstaff- 1797 Nelson in 
Nicolas Disp. (1845) II. 4x7 Four ladders, (each of which to 
have a lanyard four fathoms long). Reader Z Oct. 454 

A small knife lashed with a lanyard to^the wrist. 1883 
Stevenson Treas. Isl. 11. x, He carried his crutch by a lan- 
yard round his neck. 1897 R. Kipling Captains Courageous 
76 The lanyard of a bell that hung just behind the windlass, 
d. The material of whicli lanyards are made. 

1862 Times 7 Mar., A packing of lanyard [was] put between 
the armour plates and screw nuts. 1883 Fisheries Exhtb. 
Caial. 24 Tarred Russian Hemp Laniard. 

'hLa’nyer, Obs. [f. lanyer (see prec.).] 
trans. To bind with a thong. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 208/x To lanjere, ligulare. 
Lanzknecht (Ger.) : see Lansqfe.vet. 
Laodicean (l?*'Jdisx ’an), a. and [f. L. Zao- 
dici-a (a. Gr, AaobiK(ia) a city in Asia Minor -f- - aN.J 
A. adj. a. Of or pertaining to Laodicea. 
b. Having the fault for which the CThurch of 
Laodicea is reproached in Rev. iii* 15, id ; hence, 

' lukewarm, neither cold nor hot indinerent in 
religion, politics, etc. 
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1633 Earl Makch. Al 127 Worse. .is profane 
Newtralitie, or Laodicean coldnesse. 1642 Rogers 
24 L^y, Laodicean temper of a fulsome, carelesse, surfeted 
spirit. 1877 L. Tollcmache in Fortn. Rev, Dec. 857 
Laodicean liberals sometimes boast that [etc.].^ s888 Mrs. 
H. Ward R, Elsmere jdsYou will loathe all this Laodicean 
cant of tolerance as I do. 1889 Times 12 Sept. 7/1 A force 
of which Englishmen in these somewhat I^odicean days 
may easily fail to take proper account. 

B. sb. a. An inhabitant of Laodicea. “b. One 
who is lukewarm or indifferent in religion, poli- 
tics, etc. 

161X Bible Rev. iiL 14 And vnto the -Angel of the Church 
of the Laodiceans, \mte, 1646 P, Bulkelev Gospel Covt. 
jii. 239 These are.. Laodiceans, who are poore, and blind 
and naked. 1772 Fletcher Appeal Wks. 1795 I.- 23° 
Anlinomian Laodiceans, and Antichristian Pharisees, are 
equally blameable. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, vii. II. 233 
Two years earlier he would have been pronounced by 
numerous bigots on both sides a mere Laodicean. x88x 
T. Hardy {.title) A Laodicean. 

Hence liaodice*anism, lukewarmness, indiffer- 
ence. 

1774 J. Adams Lett. Wks. 1850 II. 340 There is, in this town 
and county, a Laodiceanism that I have not found in any 
other place. x8s6 Spurgeon New Park St, PnipH I. 204 
Let not Laodiceanism get into Southwark. 

Lap (Ircp), Forms : i lasppa, 3-7 lappe, 

6 lapp, 4- lap. [OE^ lappa^ Ixppa wk. masc. = 
OFris. lappay OS. lappo (Essen gloss.), MDu. lappe 
(Du. /<!/), OHG. (with une.xplained pp instead of 
pf) lappa lappe masc. and fern., mod.G. 

lappen masc.); cf. ON. hpp-r clout, rag, lock of hair. 

App. the OTeut. type would be * Inf port' with // for earlier 
pn ; the pre-Teut. root might be either */<»/-, *loh'y or *lobk'. 
Scholars have variously suggested conne.xion with Gr. Ao^o? 
Loon (see sense 2 a below), with Skr, ramb-, lamb-, to hang 
loose, or wth Lith. Idfas patch.] 

1 . A part (of a garment or the like) either 
hanging down or projecting so as to admit of 
being folded over; a flap, lappet. In later use 
chiefly, a piece that hangs down at the bottom of 
a garment, one of the skirts of a coat, a portion of 
the skirt of a robe. Hence pi, {polloq^ a tail-coat. 

C897 K. ^Elfred Gregory's Past, xxviii. 197 (Dauldj for* 
cearf his mentles aenne laeppan [L.oram e/ilamyeiis]. cs2go 
S, Eng. Leg. I, joi/29 And cam ant touchede |je lappe of 
ore louerdes clones ene. 13- . E, E, Allii.^P. A- 201 Wyth 
lappez large, xi.. Gaw,^ Gr, Knt, 1356 BI be hyjt al of be 
byjes, pe lappez bay lance bbhynde. CX374 Chaucer Troyltts 
II. 399 (448) She hym a-gayn by be.lappe caughtc, a X400 Sir 
.&<m«xs 456(MS. S.) pe Lyoun..with his teeb..kitteapece of 
his lappe. ?a 1400 Morie Arih. 3255 And with ladily lappes 
the lenghe of a jerde. Pilgr. Lpf Manhode it. li. 

(1869) aoo And hadde trussed hire lappes in hire girdel, redy 
, .for to wrastle. c 1460 Etnare 654 Her vysage she gan hyde, 
With the hynther lappes (of her surkote]. 1502 Ord, Crysten 
Men 11. V, (\y. de w. isc^) 95 Pr>’de is shewed in gownes, 
in furres, with sleues with syde lappes or plyted. 1530 
Palscr. 237/2 Lappe orskyrtj^^'rtf/i, 1555 Coveroale Ezek. 
y. 3 Take a little off the same & bynde it in thy cote lappe. 
*555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions it. xi. 258 Their women 
. .vpon their heades do vse a certeine attire, , . wherof the 
one lappe so rangelb vpon whiche side semeth her good. 
X583 Satir. Poems Reform, xlv. 870 Who tuke him by the 
lap and lewch. 1608 Willet Hexapla Exod. 638 The Ephod 
..had foure laps or wings. X620 in Gutch Coll. Cur. 1 . 172 
They were never able to cut so much as the lap of her coat. 
1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 200 Let me beseech your 
Lordship to draw by the lap of time's curtain and to look 
in thro’ the window to gre.at and endless eternity, a 1656 
Hales Gold. Rem. (16S8) 262 When David had cut off the 
lap of Saul’s Garment. X7.. Mary MylerCCx.'xw, Child Ballads 
(1880) HI. 386 The lap cam aff her shoe. exSx^ Hogg Tales 
ftSft. Ill, 259 Wiped niseyes..wiihthelapofhisplaid. 1824 
Scott Redgauutlet xi, With the lap of my cloak cast over 
my face. 1828 — F, M. Perth viii, The .. horseman’s feet 
did not by any means come beneath the laps of the saddle. 
X876 Whitby Gloss.y Lafs, the skirls of a coat. 1878 Moz- 
leys Ess. I. Inlrod. x6 A little fellow in a jacket, which had 
to be exchanged for * laps’ before the examination. 

*65* Coronal. Chas. II at Scoone 7 That we may be 
far from cutting of a lap of that just power., which God hath 
allowed to the King. 

•hb. transf. The outlying part (of an army). 
Cf. the use of ‘ shirt ’. Obs. 

a XS78 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron..Scot. (S. T. S.) I. 314 
The laird of Cesfurde. .sett on fercelie wpoun the lape and 
winge of the laird of Balcluchcls feild. 

2 . Applied to certain parts of the body : 
a. of the ear, liver, lungs ; = Lobe. Obs, exc. 
in car-lap, [A Com. Tcut. sense.] 
cxooo Sax. Leeehd. II. 198 Sio [lifer] bib on ba swlbran 
sid.Tn abened ob bone neweseoban sio ha:f 3 fif I.-ropan. 14. , 
(Vi', in Wr.*Wulckcr63i/8 I..ap of be ere. 1538 Elyot D/W., 
Fii’rXy are the extreme partes^ of the Iluer, the hart, or the 
lunges, or of other iliingeswherin isanydiuy.syon, theymaye 
be c.alled I.ippcs, brj-mmes, X573 Baret/I /u. L 86 The lappes 
of the lights or lunges, xSoTTopsELL/Vwr^/C 
Beasts UfisS) 402 The laps or fillets of the liver of a blouse. 
1647 N, Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. lix. (1739) 1x7 Tlie Sjmod 
. .decreed that men should cut their Hair so as their Eyes and 
laps of their Ears might be seen. 1658 Rowlands Mou/et's 
Tkeat. Ins, 91a The convulsion of the laps of the lungs 
(which usclh to be a deadly disease). x68i W. Robertson 
Phraseol, Gen, (1G93) 799 The l.ap of the ear, lohtts. xjzz 
Three Bonnets a thing I’ll part wi’ 

never I She’s get a.s soon a lap o' my liver. 

i' b. A fold of flesh or skin ; cccas. the female 
pudendum. Obs. 

1398 Tfkvisv Barth. De P. R. xvni. .xiii. {MS, BodI, 
3738) In SIria beb oxen b^t haue no dewe lappls nother 
fresche lappes vndcr J*role lL,/n/<*arTrt subgutture]. c 1420 


(see Dewlap]. *553 E.atxi Treat Nezve Ind. (Arb.) 16 
The two great tuskes .. hauinge on euerye syde lappes 
hanging downe of the bignes of two hand brea[d]th._ 1605 
Timme Quersit. i. xiiL^ 60 By reason of his soliditie and 
hardness inconcocted..it doth fret and teare the laps of the 
stomach. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 74 The female 
[is gelded] by searing her privy parts within the brim and 
Japs thereof with a hot iron- 16x5 Crooke Body of Man 250 
The C/iVor/risa small body, not continuated at all with the 
bladder, but placed in the height of the lap. 
f 3 . A piece of cloth, a cloth, clout. Ohs, 
e 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 529 That he^ prj’uely Sholde 
this child .. winde and wrappe And carie it in a cofre or in 
a lappe. ?«x40o Morie Artk. 3286 Nowe es lefte me no 
lappe m3» lygham to bele. c 1460 Towneley Myst. xxiv. 265 
A lap..ffor-tatyrd and tome. 14.. Pol. Rcl. f; L. Poems 
227 For ich nabbe clout ne lappe. 

4 . The Map' (sense i) of a garment used as 
a receptacle. + a. The fold of a robe (e.g. the toga) 
over the breast, which served as a pocket or pouch ; 
hence, the bosom. 

In figurative use this sense is sometimes hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from sense 5. 

ci2go S. Eng- Leg. I. 284/229 In heore lappen huy 
brou^ten mete. *393 Lancl./*. PI. C. xix. 27^ In bus bosom 
he bar a thyng and that he blessede ofie. And ich loked in hus 
lappe, a larar lay ther-imne. c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 1 800 Thai 
smyten of here hedes alle, Eche man toke one in his lappe. 
cxetfiGestaRom. Ixix. 32i(Harl. MS.) Such ben to be put out 
of pe lappe of holy chirche. 1484 Caxtom Chivalry i. 6 He 
beganne to rede in a lytyl book that he had in his lappe. 15x3 
Douglas /Eneis xi. xv. 19 Hj’srj'cb mantlll, of quham the 
forbreist lappls. .was buklit wyth a knot, c X586 C’tess Pem- 
broke Ps. cxxix. iv, (Your harvest] Filling neither reapers 
hand Nor the binders inbow’d lapp. x6oo Holland Livy xxi. 
xvlii. 403 Having made a hollow lap within the plait and fold 
of his side gowne. 1605 Adv. Learn, i. yi. § 14. 31 It 

was the Christian Church which, .did preserve in the sacred 
lappe and bosome thereof, the pretious Reliques even of 
Heathen learning. 1643 Myst. Iniq. 3 He desires that the 
Prince of Wales might be brought backe againe into the lap 
of the Romish Church. 

b. The front portion of a skirt when held up to 
contain or catch somethincf, 

13. . SenynSag. <W.) 901 Ful he gaderede his barm, In his 
other lappe he gaderede some, c 1386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 433 
She. .heeld hir lappe abrood, for wel sche wiste The ffaukon 
moste fallen fro the twist. 2636 Heywood Love's Mistress 
n. i. Wks. 1874 V. 109 Hold up your lapps ; tho’ them you 
cannot see That bring this gold. 1848 Lytton Harold i. i, 
Followed bygltlswUhlaps full of flowers. xS^SMrs. Jameson 
Sacr. d* Leg. (1850) 41 Some come dancing forward with 
flowers in their hands or in the lap of their robe. 

6 . The front portion of the body from the waist 
to the knees of a person seated, considered with 
its covering garments as the place in or ojt which 
a child is nursed or any object held. 

c 1275 Lav. 30261 Com )«r a bour-cniht and sat adun for)> 
riht . , he nam kynges hefd and leyde vppe his lappe 
{earlier text in his baerm]. 1340 Hampole Pr, Consc, 6766 
AIs a childe hat sittes in moder lappe. e 1386 Chaucer 
Prol. 686 His walet lay bifom hym in bis lappe. 1393 
Langl. P. pi. C. IX. 283 Ich sauh hym (Lazams] slUe . . in 
Abraham's lappe. c 1422 Hoccleve Min, Poems (1892) 231 
Streeche out anoon thy lappe, In which wo!e I myn heed 
doun leye and resie. ri44o(7«/rt.^<?/w.. Ixv. 286(Harl. MS.) 
She late hit [a stone] fall in he lappe of gwido. X535 Cover- 
dale Prov. xvi. 34 The lottes are cast in to the lappe, but their 
fall stondeth in the Lord. 1605 Shaks. Macb. i. iii. 3 A 
Saylors Wife had Chestnuts in her Lappe. 1667 ^Iilton 
P. L. IX. 1060 So rose. .Herculean Samson from the Harlot- 
lap Of Philistean Dalilah. xyop Steele Tatler\Ao. 15 F 2 
She lays me upon my Face in her Lap. X768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 387 A child will never grow to vigorous 
manhood, who is kept always in his mother’s lap. 1792 
Charlotte Smith Desmond III, 125 Of those six [persons], 
three were infants in Jap. 1832 Ht. Martineau Ireland iii. 
43 Dora had sunk down at her mother’s feet, hiding her 
face in her lap. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman vi. iii. The 
child lay outstretched on Grannie’s lap. 

b. transf, A hollow among hills. 

*745 Warton Pleas. Melanch, 253 Sunny vales In pros- 
pect vast their level laps expand. 1820 W. Irving Sketch 
Bk.y Leg. Sleefy Hollow (1865) 416 A little x'alley, or rather 
lap of land, among high hills. 1847 Lb Fasu T. O'Brien 
312 A little village lay in the lap of a bill. X870 F. R. 
Wilson Ch. Lindisf, 126 Edlingham church stands in a 
green lap of a vale. 1883 HarfePs Mag. Aug. 327/1 Two 
hundred miles west. .lies Altoona, in the lap of the. .Moun- 
tains. 

c. fig. Freq. in snch expressions ns in fbrlmte\ 
xiatiiresy pleasure's lap ; bred upy nursedy etc. isi 
the lap of (luxury', etc,), f To lay in {a persoti's) 
lap : to thrust upon his notice. For in the lap of 
Providence, the futurcy cf. Gr. flea)*' \v •^ovvaat, 

1531 Elyot Gov. 11. iv, I^tc yonge gentilmen haue often 
times tolde to them, and (as it is vulgarely spoken) layde 
in their lappes, how (etc.). 1593 Shaks. Rich. //, v. ii. 47 
Who arc the Violets now. That strew the greene lap of the 
new-comc Spring? 1598 Spenser /FX-r. (Grosart) 1 . 544 A 
Countrie of yo* owne dominion, lying hard vnder the lapp 
of England. 16x6 R. C. Timer Whistle v, 2x25, I luld 
a sleep in pleasures lap. 16x7 Hieron Wks. II. 266 He 
would . . sleepe securely >'pon the lap of Gods protection, 
1646 Hamilton Pafers (Camden) 124 When they finde 
these wishes tbrownc in their lap, (theylwill he apt enough 
to tumc their sailes another way. \^j Milton P. L. ix. 
1041 Flowers were the couch .. Earth’s freshest softest lap. 
X71J Prideaux Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4) 105 There is in 
the Lap of Providence an appointi^ Time yet to come. 
1726-46 Thomson Winter 593 Tliey pine bene.aih the 
brightest skie<, In Nature’s nchest lap, 1742 Young Nt. 
Th.^ L 259 YTiat Numbers, once in Fortune's Lap hlgh-l^ed, 
Solicit the cold Hand of Charity I z^4 Goldsm. Trav. 
172 But winter lingering dulls the bp of May. 1796 Morse 


Avter. Geog. I, 30 Nursed in the lap of indolence. 1797 
Godwin Enquirer ii. xii. 402 Bred up., in the hip of repub- 
lican freedom. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth j’J/iJrv?/ 7’. (1816) I. 
vi. 36 Brought up in the lap of luxury. 1803 R. Hall Wks. 
(1833) I. 190 Freedom poured into our lap opulence and arts. 
x8o6 A. Duncan Nelson 317 A thorough seaman, .nursed in 
the lap of hardship. j8x8 Jas. ^Iill Brit. Dtdia II. iv. v. 
2i7.'rhe current of presents, .flowed very naturally, and very 
copiously, into the lap of the strangers. 1820 Keats Ex>e 
St, Agnes xy, Madeline asleep in lap of legends old. 1822 
Byron Wetmer ii. ii. 103 Rash, new to life, and rear'd in 
luxury’s lap. 1884 Pall Malt G. 10 May 1/2 These things, 
however, lie in the lap of the future- 
+ 6: To fall into the lap or laps of\ to come 
within the reach, or into the power, of. Also, to 
be left in the laps: to be left in difficulties, * in 
the lurch'. (Lapse is sometimes written for laps, 
by confusion with Lapse sb.) 

The origin of this use is somewhat obscure ; it may be 
from sense 5 ; but cf. G. durch die lapfen gehen, to escape, 
get clear off, where lappen means literally a contrivance for 
catching deer. 

1558 in Strype Ann. Ref. I. App. iv. 5 Clemency to be 
extended not before they do . . acknowledge themselves to 
have fallen in the Lapse of the Law. xs6o Daus tr. Steidane's 
Comm. 153 b, In the retire they fel into the lappes of their 
ennemies, 1598 R. Bernard TerencCy Andria iii. v, Dost 
thou not see me left in the lapps thro’ thy device and coun- 
saile? s6o2 Warner Alb. Eng.ix. li. (1612) 230 They will 
exact by Torture what thou thinkest, .. till in the Lapse 
thou fall, a x6i8 Raleigh Rem. (1644) 122 Let them blame 
their own folly if they, .fall head-long into the lap of endless 
perdition. <2x642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracis v. (1704) 
463/1 They cannot avoid falling into the lap of one of the 
other two (ships], 

7 . attrib. and Coinh.y as (sense 5) '\lap-childy 
-clothy ’\-mantley -spaniel (cf. Lapdog), -iking \ 
lap-board, a board to lay on the lap, as a substi- 
tute for a table ; lap-cock (see quot. 2848) ; flap- 
lettuce, ? curly lettuce ; f lap-lock = Dewlap ; 
lap-skaver (see quot.) ; lap-table = lap-board ; 
lap-tea local)y a tea at which the guests take 
refreshments in their laps, not at a table. Also 
Lap-dog, Lapstone. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech.y * Lap-board, a board resting on 
the lap and hollowed out on the side next the user. Em- 
ployed by tailors and seamstresses to cut out work upon. 
*655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ni. iii. § 3 Canterbury his servants 
dandled this *lap-childe with a witness. 1849 Rock Ch. of 
Fathers I. v,409 The *Iap^clotb, under the name of ‘gremlale *, 
is still employed in our ritual. 1880 L. Wallace Ben-Hur 
IV. xlv. (1884) 333 They laved their hands again, had their 
lapcloths shaken out. x8oa Dubourdieu Statist. Surv. 
Down 125 It (grass] is made into .small cocks called •lap- 
cocks. 1^8 yml. R. Agric.Soc. IX. 11. 515 Lap-cocks, i.e. 

. .small heaps of the dimensions just capable of being taken 
up in the arms. 1706 C. Marshall Garden, xx, (1813) 425 
Small sallading and *Iap lettuce ..on a little heat. x 66 o 
Hexham Dutch Diet., Vaen, the Bullocks, or *Laplock of 
Oxen. 1603 Q. Elie, Wardr. in Leisure Hour{iZi 4 k 673/2, 
18 *lappe m.nntles. ^1875 Ktnom Dtci.Mech.y'*Lap-shavery 
a machine for shaving leather to a thickness. . . 'The term 
is derived from the old practice of shaving away in- 
equalities by means of a knife while the leather is laid upon 
a board in the lap. 1705 Lond. Gaz, No. 4144/4 A *Lap 
Spaniel . . Bitch. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl., *Lap 
table, a sewing or cutting-out table, supported in or over 
the lap. xB66 LowELLi>/^4 m/ Introd., Poems 1890 II. 
J97 * Lap-tea : where the guests are too many to sit at table. 
*74 ® J- Miller Mahomet ii. ii, Shall enervating contagious 
love . , make a *lapthing of me? 

(Icep), sb'^ Also 4 lappe. [f. Lap 27. i] 

1 . Something that is lapped. 

a. Liquid food for dogs. Also slang and dlal.y 
any weak beverage or thin liquid food (cf. Cat- 
lap). b. slang. Drink, liquor in general. 

a. 1567 Harman Caveat 83 Lap, butter milke or whey. 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, Lcip, Pottage, Butter-mill:, 
or Whey, c 1700 Street Robberies ConsidePd, Lap, Spoon- 
meat. a X7S4 ^ ieldjnc fott. Wild i. xiv. As when their lap is 
finished, the cautious huntsman to their kennel gathers the 

*78* Beckford Hunting (1802) 
so If your hounds are low in flesh, and have far to go to 
cover, they may all have a little thin lap again in the evening. 

<T 1825 Forby V pf. E. Anglia, Lap, thin broth or porridge ; 
weak tea, fi:c- 1886 Elworthv IP, Somerset Word-bk.s.y,, 
Call this here tay ! I calls it lap 

b. i6x8 Hornby Scourge Dronk. (1859) *7 Wee which will 

not take his lap downe free, Lap, so they terme it, such as 
J3gs do vse.^ *623 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. (1630) n.29 
Ihey will . . inforce mee to drinke ., with such a deale of 
TOmpIementall oratory, as your Lap, Windvpyonr 

BoUome\^pzi\. a 1625 Beaum. & Fl, Bonducai. ii, A pretty 
pliant mllow, Die for a little lap and lechery? 1641 Brome 
jovtalCreww. Wks. 1873 III. 388 Here’s Pannum and Lap. 
2725 Nctv Cant. Did., Lap. .also strong Drink of any Sort, 
1815 bcqiT Mann, xxviit, The gentry .. would have 
pven baith jap and pannel to ony poor gypsey. 1865 Slang 
/^f/., Lap, liquor, drink. 

2. The action or an act of lapping ; so much as 
may be taken up thus ; a lick, smack, taste. Also fig. 

2393 Langl. P. pl, C. iit. 37 What man [mt loue]> mede 
. .He shal Icse for hure loue a lappe of trewe charite. 2820 
Mrs. Pioz^ Lft. 9 June, Mr. Iveson will have a Lap of the 
Pellegrini Picture, a 1837 Bkddoes Sic. Brother 1. 1, These 
%-einy pipes hold a dog's lap of blood. j86o Holsif. Lee 
Brg. Batry Land 77 He persuaded them [two puppies] to 
take a l.ap at his breakfast. r yr 1 

3 . A sound resembling that of lapping ; e. g. that 
produced by wavelets on the beach. 

18^ tv. C. Smith Kildrotlan 43 Only the lap of the 
rippling wave Broke on the hush of their solitude. 1880 
A.meua Babb Feet o/Clay iv. 64 The lazj- whbh and lap^ 
the ocean. ^ 
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Lap (tep), rf .3 [f. Lap v.-] 

fl. ? Something wiapped «p : a himclle. Obs. 

1673 Nevj Jersey Archives a88o) I. 132 In token whereof 
they presented about 20 deer skins, 2 @ 3 laps of Ueaver, 
and 1 string of Wampum. 

2 . The amount by which one thinfj overlaps or 
covers a part of another; hence concr, the over- 
lapping part. 

1800 Tram. Soc.Ar's XVIII. 377 Stopping the apertures 
between the laps of glass with putty. 1808 Pike Sources 
^lississ. n. (1810) 194 note^ Those logs were joined together 
by a lap of about two feet at each end. 1823 P. Nichol- 
son Praci. Build. 399 All kinds of slate have a lap of each 
joint, generaUy equal to one-third of the length of the slate. 
cx8so Kudiiii. (Weale) 128 La^Sf the remaining 

part of the ends of carlings, &c. which are to bear a great 
weight or pressure, such as the capstan-step. 1869 Sir R, 
Rled Shif^build.^ ii. 39 The laps of the outer keel-plate and 
garboard .. require the usual double row [of rivets]. 2895 
ynil. R. Inst. Brit. Archit. 14 JIar. 351 The roof should 
. . have a lap of at least 3^ inches of tiles. 1897 Daily Ntivs 10 
May 5/5 The hand-made cigarette, .having a smaller * lap ’. 

. b. Half-lap : an arrangement for the joining of 
rails, shalts, etc., consisting in cutting away half 
the thickness of each of the two ends to be joined, 
and fitting them together. Also aittib. 

j8i6 Specif Bosh d- Stephenson's Patent No. 4067. 6 The 
half lap joinings of the rails. 1825 N. Wood Railroads 
(1838) 42 fl'he rails] are now formed with a half-lap. 1875 
Car/eniry cj- yoin. 71 The half lap dovetail . . has this one 
advantage, that [etc.]. 

c. Steam-engine, The distance traversed by a 
slide-valve beyond what is needed to close tbe 
passage of steam to or from the cylinder. 

1859 E. Malbou in Eng. Mech. 3 Dec. 282/2 Ascertain if 
they have had equal lap on the steam and exhaust side. 
iSSx J. W, Aston in Metal World No. 18. 274 The amount 
that these faces overlap the steam-ports being termed the 
lap of the valve. 2895 Mod. Steam Eng. 38 '1 he lap of the 
slide being equally divided. 

d. U.S. * Any portion of a railroad track used 
in common by the trains of more than one system ’ 
(Funk*s Stand. Diet. 1893). 

3 . Euchre. (See quot.) 

1886 Euchre : how to play ii lii. 40 I'he Lap game may be 
played by two, three, or four persons, when they agree to 
play a series of games, so that the lap may be applied, 
which is simply counting upon the .score of the ensuing 
game all the points made over and above the five of which 
the game consists. 

4 . A layer or sheet (usually wound upon a bobbin 
or roller) into which cotton, wool, or flax is formed 
in certain stages of its manufacture. 

* 8*5 J- Nicholson Mechanic 381 The cotton is in 

this state called a lap, 1888 J. Paton Wool in Encycl. Brit, 
XXIV. 658 The wool [for felted cloth] U scribbled or carded 
out into a uniform lap of extreme thinne-iS.' 2890 W. I. 
Gordon Foundry 163 The scutcher turns out the fibre in 
a thick fleecy mat,^ or ‘ lap’, whicli is wound round a roller. 

5 . The act of encircling, or the length of rope 
required to encircle, a drum or wheel. Also, enough 
of silk, thread, etc., to go once round something. 

2867 W. W. Smyth Coal <5- Coal-utiuing 163 A large vertical 
cylinder . . 16, 18, or even 20 feet in diameter at the first lap 
of the rope. 1867 F. Francis Angling iv. (2S80) 134 It 
should be tied by a lap or two of }«ilk. Lockwood's 

DicU Mech. Engin.^ Lap ..(4) a single turn of a lope or 
chain around a barret. 

b. Racing. One of the number of turns round 
the track, that are required to complete the course. 

2861 Chanih. yml. 23 Nov, 333 They had gone fourteen 
Maps’ (as these circuits are technically called). 2870 R. 
Burn Rome 297 The number of laps was usually seven. 
2884 Dickens' Did. Bond, orjlz A running track, three laps 
to the mile, 2894 .‘^stlcy 50 Years Life II. 155 Having 
measured off the requisite number of laps to the mile on the 
gravel walks in our kitchen-garden. 

6. allrib. and Comb.y as (sense i) lap-butt, -carl- 

ing, -dovetail^ -dovetailing, -jointed ; lap-weld sb. 
and vb. ; (sense 4) lap-bobbin, -cylinder, -machine, 
-roller', (sense 5 b) lap-scorer, -sprint. Also lap- 
joint (see quot. 1847) \ the part of 

a roll of clotb which forms the outside wrapper. 
Also Lap-streak. 

2892 Daily News 9 Sept. 6/1 The shell plating . . is filled 
on the *lap-butt principle. 2874 Thearle Naval Archit. 47 
When these carlings are required to resist an upward in- 
stead of the ordinary downward thrust, they ..lap over the 
under side of the beams, in which case they are termed *lap 
callings. 2852 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 263 This felt or 
lap is delivered to a wooden '’‘lap-cylinder. 2847 S.meatoN 
Builder's Man. 89 Fig. 24 represents the pin part of a ’’Lap- 
dovetail. 282$ J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 588 *Lap 
dovetailing conceals the dovetail, but shews the thickness 
of the lap on the return side. 2823 P. Nicholson Pract. 
Build. 164 Folding doors, which meet together upon a’’lap- 
joint. 2847 Smi-:aton Builders Man. 93 In a lap-joint, that 
ts, in lapping two pieces together, .supposing them of equal 
thickness, half the substance of each should be cut away. 
2874 Thearle Naval Archit. 113 The bulkheads, .are con- 
nected by single-riveted lap joints and butts. Liners 

are required behind the stiffeners by the *Iap-jointed system. 
1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 209/1 Carding engine.^, ’’lap- 
machines or doublers [etc.]. 2896 Wesim. Gaz. 25 July 5/2 
At one corner outside the track a little shed is filled with the 
*Iap-scorers’. x886C^r//f^ 25 Aug. 2174/1 Fenlon, by a fine 
lap sprint, landed a winner by five yards. 2875 Knight 
Dict.^ Pitch., *Bap-weld {Forging), a weld in which the 
Welding edges are thinned down, lapped, and welded. Plod. 
CrtfaL,The tubes are *Lapweided. 2733 P. Lindsay Interest 
93 No Part of it [Linen Cloth] worse than the '•Lap- 
yard or outside Cover. 
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Iiap (Irep), [Of obscure etymology ; perh. 
a use of prec., ns the original tool may have been 
a ‘ lap * or wrapping of cloth or leather.] A rotating 
disk of soft metal or wood, used to hold polishing 
powder in cutting or polishing gems or metal. 

28x2-26 J. - Panorama Sci. Art I. 35 In the 

manufacture of cutlerj', the use of the stone is followed by 
tiiat of the lap or glaror. 2833 J. Holland Manuf. Pletal 
II, 29 The blade being propeily ground, is then glazed, .by 
applying it to the lap. 2884 F. .J. Britten Watch «y 
Clockm. 222 A soft steel lap at first and afterwards a zinc 
one are generally used. x888 Sheffield Gloss., Lap, a wooden 
wheel with a leaden surface used to glaze razors, 
b. Gun-making, (See quols.) 

2882 Greener Gun 238 The lap is fixed into a head 
revolving 650 times a minute. The barrel is moved back- 
wards and forwards upon the lap. 2886 Walsincham 
& Payne-Gallwev Shooting 1 . 71 The polisher, or ‘ lap as 
it i.s called, consists of an iron rod round which is secured 
a leaden plug the exact size of the tube. 

Lap(lsep),v.^ Forms: a. 1 lapian,4-6,8AS*i'.lape, 
5-6 Sc, laip, 9 Sc. lepe. 4-6.1appe, 4- lap. 
[OE./r7//rt« = MLG. and MDn. /(?/(?«, OHG, laffaiv, 
cf. Icel. lepjcL\ the OTeut. root *lap- (cogn. w. L. 
lambhe, Gr, \&nT€iy to lick, lap) is represented also 
by OH(j. leffil, mod.G. Ibffel spoon. The normal 
representative of the OE. word is the obsolete lape\ 
the form lappe, lap may be due to the influence of 
F, taper (an adoption of the Tent, word).] 
fl. intr. To take up liquid with the tongue. 
In OE. const, ott., in early mod.Eng. in. Obs. 

c loQoSa.v. Leechd. II. 284Gekeorh|'mthie..neahtnesti3e 
Iftpien on hunis. 23.. E. E. AlUt. P. B. 1434 Let hi''‘i 
ladyes of hem lape. 2390 Gower Conf. III. 215 What man 
that hath the water nome Up in his hande and lappeth so, 
T'o thy part chese out .-vile tho. c 1470 Henryson Plor. Fab. 
XH. (Wolf 4 Lamb) i, [The lamb] In the streme laipit Jo 
cuill his thrist. c 2570 Pfarr, Wit ^ Science iv. iii. D iij, 
Alas why hath she this delite to lap m giltles blode ? 2607 
Shaks. Timon iii. \'i. 93 Vneouer Dogges, and lap. £“2630 
Risdon Surv. Devon § 286 (t8io) 296 Cattle accustomed to 
drink or lap. 1721 Ramsay On a Punch-bowl 7 Take up my 
Ladle, fill, and lape. 2731 Mortimer in Phil. Ttans. 
XXXVII. 172 And then he lapped again, but could not 
stand on his Legs. 

2 . trans. Of animals, rarely of human beings : 
To take up (liquid, rarely food) with the tongue ; 
to drink greedily up (like an animal). AUo with up. 

a 2340 HAMfOLE Psalter Ixvii. 25 Berkand agayn wickid- 
nes « lapand watire of gracc.^ 2382 Wyclif yndg. vil. 5 
Thilk that with hoond and with tonge Japen the wairi<, 
1482 Canton Reynard xvi. (Arb.) 34 There lerned I fyrsl 
to lapen of the bloode. 25x3 Douglas /Eneis x, x. 44 
Thyr sey monstrels .. [sal] Tape thy blude thar hungeir to 
asswage. 2610 Siiaks. Temp. ii. i. 288 They’l lake sugges- 
tion, as a Cat laps mllke. x68i W. Robertson Phrased. 
Gen. (1693) 799 They lap up their meat, what they eat. 2709 
Steele Tatter No. 40 p 9 He had the Chollck last Week 
with lapping sour Milk. 173S Somerville Chase i. 255 
Soon as the growling Pack -- Have lapp’d their smoaking 
Viands. 2813 HotJC Queen's Wake 177 He bailit the lyon 
to diedis of weir, Quhill he Icpit the blude to the kyng- 
dome deire. 2819 AIoork 'Tom Crib (ed. 3) 21 Ug he rose 
in a funk, lapp’d a toothful of brandy, And to it again, 1849 
^IACAULAY Hist. Eng. viii. II, 384 Some basons of water for 
washing were suffered to pass. . . The jurymen, raging wiih 
thirst, soon lapped up the whole. 2871 Rossetti Poems, 
Eden Bower xlix, I'he soul of one shall be made thy brother, 
And thy tongue shall lap the blood of the other. 

+ 3 . To suck (a teat). Obs. rare'~^. 

1562 Phaer lEncid viii. Cej b, Their mammies teats thei 
lap w* hungrie Hpps. 

4 . intr. Of water: To move with a rippling sound 
like that made in lapping. Also with in, up. 

1823 Scott x.xxvi, Flinty steps,.. against which the 
tide lapped fitfully with small successive waves. 2840 
Marryat Poor Jack xxH, You'd think that the water was 
lapping in right among us. 18^2 Tennyson Plorte < 1 A rtkur 
216, I heard the water lapping on the crag. 2873 Black 
Pr. Thule xxiii. 384 The sea lapped around the boat. 2887 
Ruskin PrzteritaM, 152 The water. Japping up, or lashing, 
under breeze, against the terrace wall. 

6. trans. To beat upon (the shore, etc.) with a 
lapping sound. 

2854 Mrs. GasKELL North 4 S. vii, 'rhe distant sea, 
lapping the sandy shore with mea.sured sound. 2874 Longf. 
Cadenabbia iv, I . .hear the water.. lapping the steps beneath 
my feet. 2883 Mrs. Rollins Neio Eng. Bygones 5^ Where 
was a rotting old boat, which the waves lapped lazily, 
lap (l£ep\ v.^ Forms : 4-6 lappe, 4-5 wlappe, 
5-6 lape, 4- lap. [Not in OE, or in any other 
'Tcnt.lang. ; first recorded 1:1200-1225 in the com- 
pound bi-lappe, bi-leppe. Prob. f. Lap sbi^ in the 
sense ‘ fold ' or * piece of cloth The perplexing 
form wlappe (Wyclif, Pecock) is prob. not original, 
but due to the influence of the sjTionymous ^VRAP 
V. ; it is hardly likely -that OF. vloper, vehper, vo- 
loper can have contributed to the change of form.] 
i. trans. To coil, fold, wrap (a garment, or any- 
thing supple). Const, about, in, f over, round, 
^to, until', also with about, zw/wi/advs. 
a 2300 Sarmun xxxix. io E. E. P, (1862} 5 In to Jils world 
..he bro3te a stinkind fclle Mappid her an. maso St. 
Laurence 294 in Horstm. Altengl, Leg.jiZZi) no Iren 
plates he gert ham glcw And lap until' his sides ay new. 
2390 Gower I L 268 That sronge fresshe quene That 

mantel lapped her aboute. ^1440 Gesta Rons. vii. 27 
(H.-vrl. MS.) She lapipid hwt taile abon\e be corde of the 
.l>elle, 2502 Douglas Pal. Hon. Prol. 3 Paill Aurora .. 
Her russat mantill -• Lappit about the heuinly circum- 


stance.- 1569 Newton Cicero's .Olde Age 38 a, 'J'he vine 
.. lappeth it selfe fast, to what soever it conimeih neare. 
2578 Banistfr Hist. Plan i. 29 Nature hath in such 
wise lapped, and fastened to the tooth (of the Vertebra] a 
solid Ligament. 2600 Hakluyt F<yM28io)III.497The frier 
lapping a garmente about his arme [etc.]. 2677 Mo.xon 

Ptech. E.xerc. 18 Hammer the Plate that is lap’d over the 
wyre close to the wyre. 2704 Swift 'T. Tub xi, He would 
lap a Piece of it about a Sore Toe. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) IV. 221 This is lapped round the rest of the 
body. 2832 Blackiv. PJag. XXXI. 625 Lapping the skirts 
..about the little feet. 2839URE Did. Arts 215 After they 
are bleached . . thej' are lapped round in great lengths of 
several pieces. 2849 Rock C 7 i. II. 240 Its upper 

roll, instead of being lapped about, was kept fastened in its 
place. .by a golden pin. 2859 Tennent Ceylon II. vm. v. 
563 Tliey .. mutually entwined their trunks, lapped them 
round their limb.s and neck. 

transf. £'1470 Henry IPai/ace ix. 246 The wer schippis 
was lappj't ihaim about. 25x3 Douglas /Eueis ii. x. 201 
About my feit My spous lappit fell doiin Into the 3et. 

b. intr. for rejl. Const, about, round. Now 
rare exc. dial. 

1563 Homilies ii. Agst. Disobedience 4 Rebel, iv. (1859) 
577 A pneat tree. .caught him by. .his goodly hair, lapping 
about It as he fled. j6So Vind. Reforming Clergy (ed. 0) 
16 This^ is a fine pliable principle . . ’twill lap about your 
finger like Barbary Gold. 27x7 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Let. to C'iesS Plar j Apr., This [dress] . laps all round 
them, not unlike a riding-liood. 2845 Sir W. Napier Con ^. 
Scinde 11. vI. 387 The two regiments thus opposed, lapped 
round the nearest point of the houses. 2883 Ahnondbury 
Gloss., Lap, the end of a piece of cloth, which in weaving 
laps round the low beam. 

t 2 . To fold, fold up, together ; to roll tip ia 
successive layers. Const, into. Obs. or dial. 

2390 Gower Couf. II. 320 She wafe a cloth of silke all 
while And lapped it together. 2398 Trkvisa 
P. R. XVII, xciv. (1495) 661 The leoes of Lappates ben .. 
wonderly wrallyd and lappyd. a 1400-50 JYars Alex. 4568 
Qiien he had lokid on he lyne he lappid it to-gedire. 2548^7 
\ ICARY Anat. iv. (2888) 30 This Piamater deuidelh the sub- 
staunce of the Brayne, and lappeth it into certen selles or 
dluisions. 2561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 95 As a 
booke lapped vp together, a 2568 Ascham Let. to E. Raven, 
'J liat he may both see news &c. largely told, and al>o learn 
10 lajj up a letter. 1642 H. Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 22 
To give chatge that in lapping up a fleece, theyallwayes 
putie iliB inne side of the fleece ouiwardes. 2678 Duchkss 
OP Nlwcastle in Buccleuch /Vii'.y.fHisl. MSS. Comm.) 1 . 330 
Since I lapl up my letter I writ this. 2725 De Foe 
round World U840) 347 Bulls’ hides joined, and lapped and 
roiled one over anotlier. 02790 Imison II. £oA.. 

clean linen rag lapped up. 

*S 77'®7 Holinshed C/irow. (2807-8) IV. 402 Lapping 
up (among a bundle of other misfortunes) this evill chance. 


3 . To enfold in a wrap or wraps, to enwrap, 
swathe ; hence, to clothe, to bind up, tie round. 
Const, in, f ufith, t wiihitt. Also with f /;/, over, 
round, up. To lap on : to attach or fix on with a 
lapping of thread or the like. lap in lead : to 
place in a leaden coffin ; hence, to entomb. 

23. . E. E. Aim. P. B. 275 Alle hyn oJ>er lymez lapped ful 
dene, penne may )>ou se py sauior. c 2325 Kyng Hcrmyt 
289 in Hazl. E, P. P, I. 24 Go to slepe, And schall lape 
thee with my cope. 02340 Hamtolc Prose Tr. (x866) 5 
Laid in a crib and lappid in clathis._ 2382 \Iscut Platt. 
xxvil. 59 I'he body taken, loseph wlappide [2388 lappidej it in 
a dene sendel. ? a 2400 Plorte Arth. 23C0 They., bawmede 
hairehonourliche kynges, . . Lappede them in lede. ^ 02450 
PTE. Pled. Bk. (Heinrich) 270 Lappe hem [w'arts] in wort 
leues, 2530 TVrZ.A'Z'or. (Surtees) V. 292 Unto every ij or iij 
gud and di.screit women that wyndes and lappis my body in 
one sheit. .iujd. 2578 Lvte Dodoeus iir. iii. 3*7 The seede, 
lapped as it were in a certaine white wooll. 1602 Dent 
Pathw. Heaven 376 Christ lesus .. will swaddle you, and 
lappe you. 2608 Middleton Ptad World ii. ii. 44 Let him 
trap me in gold, and I’ll lap him in lead.^ 1627 Caft. Smith 
Seaman's Cram. xiii. 60 With a malet in the one hand, & 
a plug lapped in Okum . . in the other. 2685 R. Burton 
Eng. Emp. Avier. iv. 83, 1 shewed the Captain and liis 
Wife my Fingers, who. .bid me lap it op again. 2727 Swift 
Gulliver ii. i, I . . laid myself at full length upon the hand- 
kerchief, with the remainder of which he lapped^ me up to 
the head. 2780 Phil. 'IVaus. LXX. App. 3 Ihis brush is 
again lapped round with thread. 2827 Scott Harold i. xx, 
'J'he good old Prelate lies lapp’d in lead. ^ 2822 Clare Vill. 
Ptinstr. II. 31 The mower too lapt up his scythe fiom our 
sight. 2832 Blachw. Plog. XXXI. 624 , 1 had fished .. : but 
having broken my top in an unlucky leap. w’as. .lapping the 
fracture. 2861 Rkade Cloister Cf H. Iv. (i8q6) 154 A good 
dozen of spices lapped in flax paper. 2867 F. Francis 
Angling 467 Lay the tail to the hook.. and lap it 

on securely. 1876 Prf.vce & Sivewiucht Telegraphy 233 
The ends are lapped over with tape and j-arn to prevent 
abrasion of the gulta perch.T. 

transf. 2388 Wyclif Exod. xiv. 27 The Lord wLippide 
hem in the myddis of the floodis. 2587 Golding De Plornay 
11.(2617) 16 The Sea and Earth together arc lapped \p in 
the Ayre. 2602 Mabston Antonio's Rev. iii. iii. y ks. 1856 
I. 211 Were thy heart lapt up In any flesh but in Piero s 
bloode, I would thus kisse it. a 2628 Preston A e^o Cevt. 
(1634) 96 Who lookes upon him as lapping the watem as in 
a garment. 2657 W. Morice Corna quasi Kou-j Pref. 2 
The reasons thereof in writing..! lapt up in one sheet, ana 
transmitted to him. 2860 Ruskin I atni. ix. ii. 

§ 29. 2x6 Lapped in pale Ely.sian mist. 

b. To hem in, press close upon with a hostile 
force, or with something noxious. Also with 
in. Obs. (in later use only »SV.) 

C2330 R. Bbunne Chrou. 
c 2430 Syr Tryani. 1057 'I'l 
24.. Pol. Rel. < 5 - L. Poems 04 ~ 

a’boute: With todys and snahs. ^ 5 'j"',' '( 

IX. i343ThiddyT hn past, and Uppyt 
LvsnilAY Mmxrcke 3974 Th= Knman.t lappit thatne about, 
That be no naye thay myclit wyn out. ^ 
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LAPIDAKIST. 


f C, To fold {in the arms) ; to clasp, embrace. 
c 1350 Parlt. Three Ages B) 247 With ladis full lufl^ 
lapped yn armes. CX374 Chaucer CompL Mars 76 This 
worthi Mars that is ofknyghthodcwel The flour offeyrenesse 
lappeth in his armes. CX440 Bone Flor. ii3Scheschall..in 
hurlovelyarmesrae la]3pe. c 1470 Henry \Vallace\y. 54 He 
at will may lap hyr in his armys. 15x3 Douglas ^neis nx. 

38 GruHng on his kneis, He lappit me fast by baith the theis. 

*|*d. Proverb. To hi lapped in ends mothers 
smock : to be bom to fortune. Obs, 

1690 W, Walker [diomat* Anglo^Lat. 262 He was lapt in 
his mother’s smock, {plane PortiinsePiHus). 

4 . In immaterial senses, fa. To involve; to 
imply, include ; to implicate, entangle; to wrap i// 
in a disguise. Obs. 

<1x340 Hampole PsallerxWm. 1 Rightwismen Jmt ere not 
.. lappid in errours of l?e warld. X39S Purvey Ke 7 uo/islr. 
(1851) 3 No preest or dekene wlappiih hymself in seculer 
officis. CX425 Lydc. Assembly of Gods is6 And . . er they 
coude beware, With a sodeyn p>T>’, he lappyd hem in care, 
CX440 Gesia Rom. xxvii. 103 (Harl. MS.t, I am a thef, 
scil. lappid with swiche a synne. C1460 To^uneley Myst. 
xiii. 4 , 1 am al lappyd In sorow. CX540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. 
Hist. (Camden No. 29) 112 Howsooer the matter was lapped 
up, it is apparent, x^p [see Lapping vhl. sh? i c]. 1552 
Latimer Gosp. 1. 150 He lappeth up all thynges in 

Loue. — sth Serm. Lord's Prayer (1562) 37 This Vs 
lappeth in al other men ivith my prayer. 1589 R. Robinson 
Gold. Mirr. (Chetham Soc.) 25 No ..secret shift so closely 
lapt, but Time the truelh shall trie. X594 Carew Huarte's 
Exant. Wits xi. (1596) 172 Herein is lapped vp a very great 
secret, 1627-7^ Feltham Resolves ir, xxLx, 218 You shall, , • 
whether you will or no . .be lapp’d in some drunken fray. 

b. Of conditions or influences : To enfold, sur- 
round, csp. with soothing, stupefying, or seductive 
effect. Often with round. 

c X350 Will, Palerne 740 Swiche listes of loue hadde lapped 
his hert c 1400 Destr. Troy 465 Soche likyng of loue 
lappit hir within. ^1450 Cero. Myst. (Shaks, Soc.) 125 The 
plage of dompn^se his leppis lappyd. 1632 Milton 
V Allegro 136 And ever against eating Cares Lap me in soft 
Lydian Aires, Married to immortal verse. 2745 Warton 
Pleas. Melnnch. 2or Till all my soul is. .lapp’d in Paradise. 
xBoS Moore Genius Harmony i. ig Such downy dreams, As 
lap the spirit of the seventh sphere. 18x9 S. Rogers Hum. 
k-ifi 757 Lapping the soul in sweetest melancholy 1 1821 
Joanna BMLUE Mefr. Leg.^ Ghost 0/ Fadon liv, A spell of 
horror lapped him round. 1853 M. Arnold Requiescat 12 
For peace her soul was yearning, And now peace laps her 
round. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe viii. (1894) 174, 

I was., lapped in some dim consciousness that 1 had still 
an hour and a half before , . starting. 1877 L. Morris Epic 
Hades 1. 13, I who was ,. Only a careless boy lapt round 
with ease. x88o Swinburne Songs Springtides 17 The joy 
that like a garment, .lapped him over and under. 

6, With allusion to Lap sb. 5 j To enfold caress- 
ingly like a child in its mother’s lap; tonurse, fondle, 
caress; to surround with soothingand shieldingcare. 
Now chiefly pass.^ to be nursed in luxury, etc. 

1430 Hymns Vtrg. 3 pou .. pat lappid me loueli with 
liking song, c 1430 Syr Tryant. 417 Sche toke up hur sone 
to hur And Japped hyt fulle lythe, 1556 J. Heywood 
spider 4 - F. ii. 16 Who all my life hauebeene Lapped in lap 
of thy fayre flattering flowres, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Poems Wks. (1711) 18 It is his hap To lie lap'd in her lap. 
x8ii W. R. Spencer Nursing Trtte Love 1 Lapt on 
Cj’thcra’s golden sands. 1822 Hazlitt Table-t. Ser. ii. xvi. 
(1869) 323 We grow fastidious, effeminate, lapped in idle 
luxury. x8^7 Bushnell Chr. Nurt. ii. ii. (x86i) 259 The 
child^ that is . . lovingly lapped in the peaceful trust of 
Providence, is bom to a glorious heritage. 1862 Goulburn 
Pers. Relig. II. iii. vui. 202 Moses has been lapped in royal 
luxurj» from his infancy, 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xii. ix. 
(1872) IV. 210 Beautiful blue world of Hills, .fruitful valleys 
lapped in them. 1870 Bryant Iliad I, vi. i8g There is a 
town Lapped in the pasture-grounds. 

6. trans. a. To lay (something) (another 

thing) so as partly to cover it. b. Of a slide-valve : 
To pass over and close (a port). Also, to cause (a 
slide-valve) to overlap the port, c. ? U.S. Of a 
boat, in racing: To come partly alongside (another). 

X607 Markham Caval. ii. (1617) 175 Till you perceiue at 
last he lap and throw his outmost leg ouer his inmost. 1676 
Grew Anal. Plants iv. ii. ii. § 2 (1682) 164 The Leaves of 
the Flower of Blatiaria. .are so lapped one over another, as 
to make an Equikateral Pentangfe. 1678 MoxoN Mech. 
E.xerc. 67 Two Boards are thus lapped on the edges over 
one another. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) IV. 157 
[She) Lapped one horse-lip over the olher and was silent, 
1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 626 When laid on 
the roof, they [slates] are bonded and lapped as in common 
slating. 18^ E. Malbon in Eng. Mech. 3 Dec. 282/3 
Lapping the high pressure valves will greatly raise the ex- 
haust side. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 79/1 The edge- 
joints, as well as the butts, are generally lapped. 

b. 1870 Eng. Mech. 28 Jan. 482/^ The steam-valve . . 
commences to lap its port by the motion of the eccentric. 

C. 1897 Webster s.v. A<z/, The hinder boat lapped the 
foremost one, 

7 . intr, fa. To lap on fOj avert upon (some- 
thing) : to lie upon, so as to cover partially ; also, 
to lie upon and ])roject over, overlap, b. To pro- 
ject inlo (something). 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. x8 Double the end of the Plate 
.. over the w>Te to lap over it. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) IV. 120 One edge sticks in the skin, while the other 
j.ips over that immediately behind it. 1776-96 Withf.ring 
Brit. Plants led. 31 II, 397 CaljTC segments lapping over 
each other, X779 Projects in Ann. Reg. 103/2 When cither 
of the ends of any of the laths laps over other laths. 1843 
Jrnl. R, Agric. Soc, IV. ». 34 They should be laid as 
reguLirly as po<sible— one part lapping on to the next 
layer. 1846 Hid. VII. 1.51 Ihc four furrows .. then lie two 


furrows right and left, lapping on to the furrow-slices 
thrown out of the old furrows. C1850 Rudim, Navig. 
(Weale) 128 The mast-carlings are said to lap upon the 
b^ms by reason of their great depth; and bead-ledges at 
the ends lap over the coamings. 1853 G. Johnston Nat. 
Hist, E. Bord, I. 263 ITicy lap over roefe and shelving 
banks. 1854 Kelly & Tomlinson ir. Arago's Astron. 57 
If the two images of the sun be made to lap over each other. 
1856 Kane Arct, ExJL L xxiii. 286 One end lapped into 
the west side a considerable distance. 

8 . Witbxw^radv.: To project beyond something 
else, forming a lap or flap;^. to extend beyond 
some limit.’ 

1631 R. Byfield 102 The. .end. .lapped over, 

and strucke the childe. <zx66x Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 
343 Worldly wealth he cared not for, desiring only to make 
both ends meet; and as for that little th.Tt lapped over he 
gave it to pious uses. x68t Grew Musxum 171 The upper 
Wings.., at their hinder ends, where they lap over, trans- 
parent. .like the Wing of a Fly. 1895 Mackail Latin Lit, 
135 He outlived Augustus by three years, and so laps over 
into the sombre period of the JuHo-CIaudian djmasty, 

9 , a. Euchre. [Cf. Lap 5^33.] intr. (Seequot.) 
b. Racing. [Cf. Lapj ^.3 5 b.] trans. To get one 
or more laps ahead of (a competitor). 

1890 ‘Cavendish’ Pocket Guide to Euchre 9 If the score 
of a game laps (that is, if more points are made than are 
necessary to win a game), the surplus is carried to the next 
game. 1890 Illustr. Sporting 4- Dram. Ne^vs 26 Apr. 210/1 
He lapped most of his opponents before half the distance 
was covered. 1897 Daily Nnos^ 30 Aug. 3/3 Stocks started 
well, and lapped his opponents in the first 20 miles. 

■ 10 . [Properly anotber word, f. Lap5^j. 3 sense 4.] 
trans. To reduce raw cotton to a lap. 

1851 Art yml. Illustr. Catal. p. iv**/* This cylinder is 
cleaned of the teazed cotton by means of brushes, which 
deliver the cotton on to fluted rollers so regularly, that It 
comes out of the machine lapped inlo the form of a broad, 
felt-like web of cleaned cotton. 1879 Escott England I. 
150 The various rooms for scutching, lapping, carding and 
roving the raw fibre [cotton). 

11 . Comb.f as lap-band, -bander, dial, (see 
quots.); lap-work, work in which one part is 
interchangeably lapped over another. 

x68i Grew Musxum 373 The Ground is a Packthred- 
Caule ; not Netted, but Woven. Into which by the Indian- 
Women are wrought, by a kind of Lap-Work, the (Duills of 
Porcupines. X829 Brockett N. C. Wordst Lapbandert that 
which binds closely one thing to another. . . A tremendous 
oath is frequently called a lap-bander, x868 Atkinson 
Cleveland Gloss.^ Lap'bandt hoop-iron. 

Iiap (Icep), [back-formation from see 
Lap sb.^ 9,] trans. To put up (hay) in small cocks, 
1839 W. Carleton Fardorougha (ed. 2) 57 We’d get this 
hay lapp'd in half the time. 

Lap (Ijep), [f. LapjM] (See quots.) 

i88x Greener Gun 238 Most of the barrels are lapped or 
polished with a lead and emery upon another bench. 2888 
ShefUeld Gloss., LaP, to polish steel on a wood or lead 
surface prepared with flint stone, thus giving it a beautiful 
opalescence. 

Lap, obs. and Sc. pa. t. of Leap. 

I'Lapa’Ctic, d. and sb. Med, Obs, [ad. Gr. 
XaTtaKTiK-bs purgative, f. XasTaoadV to evacuate.] 
A, adj\ Purgative, laxative. (Mayne Expos. Lex, 
1855.) B. sb, in //. (See quot.) 

*753 Chambers Cycl.^ Supp., Lapaciics, a term used by 
the old writers in medicine to express such things as purged 
by stool, or at least gently loosened the belly. 

Lapadary, obs. form of Lapidary. 

Laparo- (Ise’par^?), rarely before a vowel lapar-, 
combining form of Gr. Xairdpa flank, f. Xanapos 
soft, in mod, terms of Anal,, Surg., etc. Ziaparex- 
tomy [Gr. iKTop.-, IktIuvuv to cut out], ‘ an ex- 
cision or cutting out of a portion of the intestine 
at the side’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1888). La'parocelo 
[Gr, KTiKri tumour], f {d) ventral hernia at the flank 
or side of the belly ; {b) lumbar hernia, Iia^paro- 
tome [Gr, -ropos cutter], an instrument for per- 
forming laparotomy (1855 in Mayne Expos, Lex. 
s.v, Laparotomus). Iiaparo’tomy [Gr, -ro/tta cut- 
ting], a cutting through the abdominal walls into 
the cavity of the abdomen ; hence (in some recent 
Diets.) La-paroto’mic a., pertaining to laparo- 
tomy ; liaparo'tomist, one who performs laparo- 
tomy ; Iiaparo'toinize v. irans.^ to perform lapa- 
rotomy upon. Also prefixed to the names of various 
surgical operations to denote that theyare performed 
by cutting through the abdominal wall, as in laparo- 
colo'tomy, -enteroPomy, ‘hystererlomy : for these 
and many similar terms see Mayne Expos. Lex, 
(1S55) and Syd. Soc. Lex, (1888). 

1802-ig Rees Cycl., Laparocclc, a term, in Surgery-, 
denoting a swelling, or hernia, at the side of the belly. 
X878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. \. 630 In Laparotomy the 
abdomen should be opened m the median line below the 
umbilicus. 1879 J. M. Duncan Lect. Dis. Worn. viil. (1B89) 
49 The laparotomy enthusiasm of recent limes. XB85 Lancet 
26 Sept. 566 It indicates the real x*alue of laparotomy as an 
aid to herniotomy. 

Laparostict(la:-part>,stikt),(7.andj^. Ent. [f. 
Laiwro- + Gr. UTiKT-oj spotted, vbl. adj. f. uWftii' 
to pric^] a. adj. Of scarabrcid beetles : Having 
abdominal spiracles in the membrane connecting 
the dorsal and ventral corneous plates, b. sb, A 
laparostict beetle. 


iS 8 zAtner.Nat. XXII.psiThis genus [Plcoco/na], which 
he insisted was a I-aparostict, and not a PJeurostict 
Lamellicorn. 

Lapdaniim, obs. form of LABDAi;tJM. 
La'p-dog. [f- Lap sbJ 5 + Dog.] A small 
dog, such as is allowed to lie in a lady’s lap. 

1645 Evelyn Diary May, .Ihe lap-dogs which the ladies 
are so fond of. 1709 Prior When Cat is A'zvays^ Nor rats 
nor mice the lap-dog fear. X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. II. 168 
'The lapdog at the time of Dr. Caius w.ts of Maltese breed. 
x8o2 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Ld.'Belgrave Wks. 1812 IV. 5x6 
A poor tame thing Just like a Lap-dog in a string. x88i 
Besant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet i. x, The pet and plaything 
. .a sort of lapdog to be carried in. .coaches. 

attrib. iBio Sporting Mag. XXXYI. 71 Lap-dog beagles. 
1838 Lytton Alice vi. iii, Had I not fed his lap-dog vanity 
..you would be Caroline Merton still. 

Lape, obs. form of Lap z/.i, vS‘ 

Lap-eared : see Lop-eared. 

Lapel(lKpe‘l), Also 9 lapell(e, lappel. [f.LAP 
jAI + -el.] That part of the front of a coat which 
is folded over towards either shoulder. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi foum. France I. 340 A stiff brocaded 
silk, and green lapels. 1803 Jane Porter Thaddeus xiv. 
(x83x) X28 The sleet falling on his dress, lodged in its em- 
broidered lappels. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xiv, Laying 
his hand upon the lappel of his threadbare coat. 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Der. v. xxxvi, He . . held the lapels of his coat 
with his thumbs under the collar as his manner was. 

, attrib. 1824 in S. B. Weeks South. Quakers 4- Slavery 
131 [In 1824 Friends in Southern U.S. record their con- 
demnation of] such articles of dress as lapell coats. ^ 1849 
Alb. Smith Pottleton Leg. xxv, 261 With inches of ribbon 
in their lappel button-holes. 

Lapelled (Ijepe'ld), pa. pph. and ppl. a. [f. 
Lapel sb. (as if through *Iapel vb.) + -ed.] 

1 . Furnished with a lapel, or with one of a specified 
kind. 

1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) I. viii. 68 His waistcoat 
was of red plush lapelled with green velvet. 1766 in W. 
Smith Bouquet' s Exped. {\Zf)%) iii A short coat of brown 
cloth, lapelled, and xvithout plaits, 1848 J. Grant Adv. of 
Aide-de-C. iv, A scarlet uniform, lapelled and faced with 
black velvet. x86x Thornburv Turner L 65, 1 see, again, 
his frilled shirt, .. his lapelled waistcoat, and his Michael 
Angelo watch-seal. 

2. P'olded over so as to form a lapel. 

1789 E, Darwin Boi. Card. it. (1791) X48 With net-wove 
sash and glittering gorget dress’d. And scarlet robe lapell’d 
upon her breast, Stern Ara frowns. 1829 Mrs. Southey 
Churchyards 1. 290 A . . coat, of dark blue broad cloth, 
lapelled back with two rows of.. buttons. 

Lapfal (Ije’pful), sb, and a, [f. Lap + -pdl.] 

A. sb. So much as will fill a person’s lap. 

[x6xi Bible 2 Rings iv. 39 One.. found a wild vine, and 

gathered thereof wilde gourds hts lap full.) x6zz Cotcr., 
Gironnie, a lapfull, or bosomefull of. 1648 Ward {title) 
The Simple Cobbler’s Boy, with a Lapful of Caveats. 17x0 
Swift Tatler No. 2^ f a They are handed about from 
Lap-fulls in every Coffee-house to Persons of Quality. 1850 
Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord, (1863I 3x3 Her proper 
attribute is the lapful of roses. 2887 Barikc-Gould GavC' 
rocks xiii, I have got a lap-full of chestnuts. 

B. adj. Having the lap full. rare. 

2884 Svaionds Shake. Predecessors vii. § 3. 264 Lap-full 
of flowers.. the country lass of English art returns from 
those excursions. 

Xiapicide (Ice-pisoid). [ad. L. contrac- 
tion for lapidietdaS. lapid-, lapis stone: sec -cide i.] 
One who cuts stones, or inscriptions on stone. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Lapicide^ a digger, or hewer of 
stones ; a Stone-cutter or Free-Mason. 1736 in Bailey (fol.). 
1831 M, Russell E^yjt iv, (1853) *07 The Master Mo- 
hammed Ahmed, lapicide, has opened them. 2889 D. G. 
Hogarth Devia Cypria 9 The cognomina of the three 
brothers being identical, the lapicide has not repeated them. 

Hence i* Iiapicida'xial a., of or pertaining to the 
work of a lapicide ; *1" ^apierdary, one who is 
engaged in stone-cutting ; a lapidary. 

2592 R. D. HyPnerofomachia 23 b, The workemanshlp . . 
seemed to excell the cunning of any humaine Lapicidarie. 
Ibid.^ 'I'he hollowed and bending leaves with all the other 
lapjcidariall lineaments, were performed with such an emu- 
lation of nature as was woonderfull. 

tLa’pidable, a. Obs. rare~°. [as if ad. L. 
^lapzdabilis, f. laptddre to stone, from lapid-, lapis 
stone.] That may be stoned. 

1656 in Blount Glossog 7 ‘. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Lapidabh\ mrp-iageable,' fit for a husband. [This strange 
mistake is copied in some later Diets.] 

Lapidaire, obs. form of Lapidary. 
f La*pidar, a. Obs. rare~-^. \yA.'L. lapidaris, 
f. lapid’t lapis stone.] Of the nature of stone. 

1767 Bush Hibernia Cur. (1769) 61 A similar natural 
process with many sparrj' or lapidar productions. 
Lapidar(e, obs. form of Lapidary. 
Lapidarian (l£epideo-rian), a. rare, [f L. 
lapidari-us -h -AN.] a. Versed in the knowledge 
of stones, b. Executed in, or inscribed on, stone. 

2683 Pettus Fleta Min. ir. 4 Our Author. .w'as not a 
Sophisticating Alchimist, nor a Lapidarian Philosopher. 
^64 Webster s.v., A lapidarian record. 1882 Rau {title) 
ubservationson Cup-shaped and other Lapidarian Sculpture. 

t Lapida’rious, <r. Obs. rare-^. [f, as prec. 

+ -OUS.J Consisting of stones ; stony. 

2656 in Blount Glossogr. Hence in mod. Diets, 
t La'pidarist. Obs. rare. [f. next + -IST.] » 
Lapidary B i b. 

1607 'X'ey^yc’LX. Ponrf. Beasts (1658) 340 The skilful lapi- 
darisis of Germany affirm that this beast hath a stone in his 
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eyes, xfeo Shelto^j Quix. iv. vi. 11. 70 A most precious 
Diamond, of whose Goodness and Quality alj the Lapi- 
darists that had view’d the same, would rest satisfied. 

lapidary (lae’pidari), a, and sb. Forms 4-5 
lapidaire, 4-6 Sc. lapidar, 4-7 lapidarie,-ye, (5 
lapadary, lipidarye), 7 lapidare, -ery, 6- lapi- 
dary. [ad. L; lapiddrius, f. lapid-^ lapis stone. 
Cf. F. lapidaire. In B. 2 and 3 ad, L. lapi- 
ddritttn or L. type *lapiddria.'] 

A. adj. 

1 . Concerned wth stones, rare exc. in lapidary 
^^^■(seequots. 1854-68). 

1831-57 De QutNCEY Dr. Parr Wks. VI. 164 That lapi- 
dary style of retort in which their wrath has been trained 
to express itself. 1835 Court Ma^. VI. 166/2 An Irish 
pavior expressed an anxiety to enter into partnership \vith 
a friend, who likewise followed the same lapidary profession. 
1854 H. Miller 4 (1858) 63 The lapidary red- 

tipped bees, that built amid the recesses of ancient cairns, 
and in old dry stone walls.- 1868 Wood Homes luithout 
H. vii. 138 The lapidary Bee yBombus lapidariui), 

2 . a. Of an inscription, etc. ; Engraved on stone, 
esp. monumental stones, b. Of style, etc. ; Cha- 
racteristic of or suitable for monumental inscrip- 
tions. 

1724 Life of Dr. Barwick 40 noie^ See a farther Account 
of him. .in Dr. Jenkins’s Lapidary Verses prefix’d to those 
Sermons. 1730 A. GoRDO^^ MaffePs Amphith.^ 147 These 
Words, .expressed, in the Lapidary Stile, that it was built 
from its very Foundation. *775 Johnsom in Bonvell Dec., 
In lapidary inscriptions a man is not upon oath. 1817 Lamb 
Let. to Ayrton m Talfourd Final i^lent. x. lox Tell me 
candidly how you relish This, which they call The lapidary 
style. 1822 Byron Pis. ytidgm. xxi, Hca buried ; save the 
undertaker’s bill. Or lapidary scrawl. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. H. viii. n. § 63. 361 They were the encouragers of a 
numismatic and lapidary erudition. 1873 Tristram Moab 
vii. 135 If the new-comers bad had any reverence for the 
lapidary records of their predecessors. 1899 Academy 
18 Feb. 210/2 A stanza {which] has a lapidary dignity, as 
of some thing carved in stone. 

B. sb. 

1 . One busied about or concerned with stones. 

a. An artificer who cuts, polishes, or engraves 
gems or precious stones. 

1382 Wycuf Ecetns. xlv. 13 With werk of the lapidarle 
grauun. 1500-20 Dunrar Poems kxiii. 15 Glasing wrichtis, 
goldsmythU, and lapldaris. 1555 Eden Decades 233 The 
region of Malabar where are manycunnynge Lapidaries. 
2624 Fletcher Rule a Wife v. ii, An excellent lapidary 
set those stones sure. *684 Winstanlry in Shaks. C. Praise 
40Z Cornish Diamonds are not Polished by any Lapidary. 
X753 Smollett Ct. Fathom (178^) 92/2 Ratchkali, who was 
an e.x^uisite lapidary, had set it in such a manner, as would 
have imposed upon any ordinary jeweller. x86o Tyndall 
Glae, \. XX. 14X Portions of the vertical walls. .are polished 
..as if they had come from the hands of a lapidary. 1869 
Bqmte-li. Arms tV Arm. v. (1874) 8t The productions of the 
sculptor and the lapidary. 

+ b. One who is skilled in the natnte and kinds 
of gems or precious stones 5 a connoisseur of lapi- 
dary work. Obs. . 

rx44o Gesta Rom. xxlv, 89 (Hark MS.) He went to a 
lapadary, that was expert in the vertue of stonys. 1577 
Stanyhurst Descr. Irel.^ Ep. Ded. in HoUushed, If It shall 
stand with your honor his pleasure (whom I take to be an 
expert lapidarle). 1639 G. Daniel Ecelus. xxxii. 14 The 
bright Carbuncle (whose wondrous flame Pussies the skillfull 
Lapidare to Name), a 1658 Cleveland (1677) 166 

The Lapidary tells you how the Compassionate Turcoise 
confesseth the Sickness of his Wearer by changing colour. 
1750 tr. Leonardus Mirr. Stones 145 (225), I find twelve 
species of the emerald described by lapidaries. 1796 Kir- 
WKnElem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 361 This name [Pudding stone] 
tVas invented by English Lapidaries. 

2 . A treatise on (precious) stones. Obs. exc. Hisl. 

4:137^ Se. Leg. Sahiisy ^larearet 2 Qwa wil J?® vertu wyt 

ofstanis In he lapidar ma fyndane is [etc.], c 1384 Chaucer 
H. Fame in, 262 The fynest stones faire That men reden 
in the lapidaire. CX440 Lydg. Secrces 539, I dar seyn 
breffly, and nat tarye, Is noon suyeh sloon Sound in the 
lapydarye. 1652 Ashmole Thent. Chem. 221 Alle Stonys 
in the lapidery. 1884 SvaioNDp Shaks. Predecessors xiiL 
512 The Bestiaries and Lapidaries of the Middle Ages. 

+ 3 . collect, [after sbs. in -ery.J Precious stones 
in general ; jewellery. Obs. 

1509 Barclay .S'/y'/ o/Folys (1370) 43 There is no.. Car- 
buncle, Ruble,.. Nor other lapidary comparable to me. 
x6^ Armim Maids of More-Cl. F 4 A lewell .. Whose 
liuing beauty staind all lapidary. 

4 . attrib.^ as lapidary(’s-miH, -wheel, the grind- 
ing and polishing apparatus of the lapid.ary. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 738 The lapidary’s mill, or wheel. 
1875 Ivnicht Diet. MeeJu, Lapidary-mUli Lapidary- 7 vheeL 
X878 Huxley Physiogr. 58 As though they [the crystals] 
had just been polished at the lapidary's wheel. 

Bapidate (Ise-pide^t), v. [f. L. lapiddt-y ppl. 
stem of lapidare^ in same sense, f. lapid'j lapis a 
stone. Cf. F. lapider.'] irans. To throw stones 
at, to pelt with stones ; also, to stone to death. 

1623 in CocKERAM. i8i6 Byron To Moore 24 Dec., ^Vhom 
the. .mob quartered and lapidated. 1824 Scott 3 ’/. Renan's 
xxxi, We were lapidated by the natives, pebbled to some 
purpose, I give you my word. 1837 Fre^er's XVI. 
666 They may go on lapidating him..wth paving-stones. 
2876 G. Meredith Beauch. Career II. x. 185 It is better 
they be roused to lapidate us than soused in their sty. 

Xiapidation (l£epid#‘*j3n'). [ad. L. lapidd^ 

dion’-cm, n. of action f. lapidare \ see prec.^ 

1 . spec. The punishment of-stonlngto death. 
x6xi Florio, Lapidatione, a Lapidation, a stoning. 2662 


Stillincfu Orig. Sacr. ir. v. § 3 Gods own messengers 
[were] punished with the death of seducers, which was lapi- 
dation. 1796 Morse Amer. Geo^. II. 628 Punishments 
.. flaying alive, lapidation, plucking out the eyes. 1830 
D’Israeli Chas. /, HI. xv. 328 A man gathering faggots in 
a wood was condemned to the punishment of lapidation. 
1855 R. F. Burton El-Medmah II. x.xi. 281 Adultery, if 
detected, would be punished by lapidation, according to the 
rigour of the Koranic law. 

2 . gen. The action or process of throwing stones ; 
pelting with stones. 

^ 1802 A. Ranken Hist, France II. iv. ii. 291 He was 
invulnerable by either fire or lions, or popular lapidation. 
1844 For. Q. Rez>. XXXIII. 94 The people, .treated them 
to a taste of lapidation. zZjg Temple Bar LVI. 497 The 
tenants are too hungry to take interest in the lapidation of 
the devoted animal [a donkey]. 

fg. 1864 Sat. Rev. 24 Dec. 766/2 Quite content to await 
the lapidation that is in store for us from Chairmen and 
Secretaries. 

Lapidator (Ire-pidf'tai). [a. L. lapidator, 
agent-n. f. lapidare : see Lapidate v.] One who 
stones. j8. . in Ogilvic (citing Scotsitiati). 

t Laprdexflent. Obs. rare— [a. F. iaplde- 
ment, 1. lapider, ad. L. lapidare to Lapidate.J = 
Lapidation. 

1483 Caxton Gold.- Le^. 123 b/2, I may not here. .the 
lapydemenlis that the fendes don to me. 

ILapideOtlS (lapi*d/9s), a. Now rare. Also 7 
-ious. [f. L. lapide^iiSj f. lapid-y lapis stone.] 

1 . Of the nature of stone, stony. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. v. 91 The. .lapidificall 
^uyee of the sea..entring the parts of that p)ant .. converts 
It into a lapideous substance. xfo4 Phil. Trans. XVIII. 
112 This Lapidious Concretion took up the whole Cavity of 
the Bladder. 2758 Borlase Nat. Hist. Comuiall xv. § 7. 
164 From malleable and metallic they become lapideous. 
1865 A. S. Herschel in Intell. Observ. No. 39. 220 The 
lapideous morsel?. ^ • 

•f 2 . Consisting of or inscribed on stone, pbs. 

1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. Pref. 7 Camden, by throw- 
ing his antiquarian eye on the lapideous records, which had 
been dug from its foundations, ascertained that. .fact. 

Lapidery,. obs. form of Lapidary. 
t Lapide’scence. Obs. [f. Lapjdescent fx. : 
see -E.NCE.] Lapidescent condition; petrifaction. 
So t Iiapide’scency, in quot. quasi-coner.j a result 
of petrifaction. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iir. xxiii. 267 ’Those frag- 
ments and pieces of Lapis Ceratites,^ commonly termed 
Corttu fossile. .are but the Lapidescenctes and petrifactive 
mutations of hard bodies. 2650 Charleton Paradoxes 
Prol. 23 A..Ia^riou5 exploration of the Causes of Coagula- 
tion, conductive to Lapidescence or Petrifaction. 2799 Kir- 
wan Geol. Ess. X25 Some proportion of water Is alwa>’s neces- 
sary to promote this lapidescence. 

Lapidescent (laepide’sent), a. and sb. ? Obs. 
[ad. L. lapidescent-emy pres. pple. of lapidesc^re to 
become stony, f. /a/fj stone.] B..adJ. That 
is in process of becoming stone ; having a tendency 
to solidify into stone. Said chiefly of * petrifying * 
waters and the salts dissolved or suspended in them, 
b. sb. A * lapidescent ' substance. 

1644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 77 The drops meeting with 
some lapidescent matter, it converts them into a hard ston^ 
1675 __ Terra {1676) 42 Worm-casts hardened by the air 
and a certain lapidescent succus, or spirit, which it meets 
with. 1604 Salmon Bate's Dispetts. {1713) 62/2 Whence the 
Stone anoGravel, and the lapidescent Concretions in the 
Gout are produc'd. 2727-41 Chambers Cycl.y Lapidescent 
Waters or Springs, vfi . Ellis in Phil. Trans. LVII.406 
AH of them are very distinct . . from all vegetables, on account 
of their lapidescent substance. i8xr K. MACLEAV-S/rtrCar/tf 
62 This lapidescent process is perpetually going forward. 
2828-97 Webster, Lapidescent. sb., Any substance which 
has the quality of petrifying a body. 

tLapi’dial, Obs. rare'-‘K [f, L. lapid-y 
lapis stone + -Ai».] Resembling stone ; stony. So 
f Ziapi'dian a.y concerned with stones; working 
on stones. ^ i 

1599 A M. tr. CabelJtouer's Bk. Physicke 71/2 Till such j 
time the Vineger be evaporated, and the Alumme agayne of I 
a lapidialle obduralnes. 1600 E. Blount Garzoni’s Hasp. 
Incur. Fooles 21 If thou beest the Lapidian lupiter [orig. se 
tu sei quel Gione Lapideo], which workest wonders in stones, 

t Lapidifa'Ctory, a. Obs. rare-K [f. La- 
pidify, after the analogy of Calefactory, etc.] 
Of or pertaining to the making of stones. 

1650 Charleton Paradoxes Prol. 23The.-LapIdifactory 
Principle^ to which all Concreted substances owe their 
Coagulation. 

Lapidific (l£epidrfik),fz. "i Obs. [f. L. lapid-. 
stone + -(i)fiO. Cf.'F.lapidiJigue.'] Adapted 
to or concerned wth the making of stones. 

2693 Sir T. P. Blount Nat. Hist. 35 In the Kidneys .. 
that part which. .is the most Lapidifick of the whole Body. 
2746 Simon in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 317 The finer the lapi- 
dific Particles are, the more beautiful and natural the Petri- 
faction will appear, 2786 Jefferson Writ. (1859) I. 516 
Have" we any better proof of such an effort of nature, than 
of her shooting a lapidific juice into the form of a shell. 
1802 Playfair Illustr. Hutton. Theory 373 Carding some 
cementing substance along with it, or some lapidific juice, 
as it is called. 

So *1* Iiapidi*dcal a. = Lapidific. 

1646 Sir T. "B^o'fm'c.Pseud. Ep. ii. i. 50 Crystall. .is. .con- 
creted by..lapidificaU principles of its owne. 1675 E. Wil- 
son Spadacreue Dnntlm. 46 The Seeds of Pelnfaction, or 
lapidifical Principle, which converts all materials it meets 
.withall into a stony concrete. 
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Lapidificatioil(lapi;difik^*‘/3n). [f. Lapidify: 

see -FiCATiON,] The action or process of convert- 
ing or being converted into stone. 

2626 Bacon § 82 Lapidification of Substances more 
soft, IS likewise another degree of Condensation. 2727-52 
Chambers CycL. Lapidification. in chemistry, an operation 
whereby any substance is converted into a sort of stone 
1774 Projects in Ann. Reg. 110/2 It . . turned out a kind of 
instantaneous lapidification. 2852 Richardson Geol. (1S55) 
31 Cesalpini . . ascribing them [fossils] . . to ‘ the retiring of 
the^ sea and the lapidification of the soil ’. 2875 Lyell 
Prine. Geol. I. 11. xviii. 426 We shall feel no surprise at the 
lapidification of the newly deposited sediment in this Della. 

Lapidify Gapi'difai), V. [ad. F. lapidijiery ad. 
med.L. lapidijicdrCy i. japid^. lapis stone : see -fy.] 
ta. intr. To become stone, b. /raw. To make 
or turn into stone, 

1657 iLOWiAHSoti Kenou's Dis'p. 422 Where this Chrystal- 
line humour , . lapidifies. 28x6 W. Smith Strata Ident. 31 
The Fuller’s Earth Rock ..in many places is so soft and 
imperfectly lapidified as sc-arcely to deserve the name of 
stone. 2860 Macm. Mag. 1. 410 Layers of coloured clayey 
sand, in the^ lowest parts almost lapidified. 1874 Lyell 
Elem. Geol. iv. 45 Vet when the whole is * lapidified * it may 
not form one homogeneous mass. 

Hence Lapi'difled a . ; Laprdifying vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

2669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chyin. 266 From which lapidi- 
fying juyee [etc.]. 2830 Lyell Prine. Geol. I. 25 Porous 
bodies .. might be converted into .stone, as being piermeable 
to what he [Maltioli] termed the ‘lapidifying juice’. 2832 
Ibid. II, 257 Lapidified plants. 2832 De la Beche Geol. 
Man. (ed. 2) 145 A.. struggle between the destructive power 
of the Nera, and the lapidifying power of the VeUno. 2835 
Kirby Hab. <5* Inst. Anim. I. viii. 260 They [pearls] are pro- 
duced by the extravasation of a lapidifying fluid. 
Lapidious, obs. form of Lapideous. 
t La’pidist. Ohs, rare. [f. L. lapid-y lapis + 
-IST.] = Lapidary sb. i a or b. 

2647 Trapp Connn. Mark vii. 33 The wise lapidist brings 
not his softer stones to the stithy. 2692 Ray Creation i. 
(1692) 8r The factitious Stones of Chymists in imitation 
being easily detected by an. ordinary lapidist. 

Laprdity. [ad. med.L. lapiditaSy f. L. lapid-y 
lapis stone : see -ity.] The quality of being stone. 

2750 tr. Leonardtts' Mirr, Stones 84 Others say, crystal 
acquires its lapidity from earthiness and not from coldness. 
1847 (see Aureity]. 

Lapidose (las’pidtfus), a, [ad. L. lapidosttSy f, 
lapi^y lapis stone.] 

X. Abounding in stones. Also, of stony nature, 
cz^o Pallad, cn Hush. xn. 225 Ther cleyi londls are and 
lapidose, With donge is good to helpe hem. 2807 G. 
Chalmers Caledonia 1. 1. ii. 83 Cams, .are more numerous 
in North, than in South Britain, from its abounding more 
with lapidose substances. 

2 . Growing in stony ground. xZ^^xnTreas.Bot. 

’)■ La’pidoTlS, a. Obs, rare^\ [f. L. hpid-y 
/irjjw-h-ou.s. Cf. F. lapideux,"] Full of stones. 

2620 Barrouck Meth, Physick v. xxv- (2639) 3^ Commit 
the cure of a Scirrhus^ spleene and a lapidous liver, to the 
wisedome of the Physician, 

+ Lapillation (liepilf^’Jan). Obs. [f. L. lapil- 
Ins. dim. of lapis stone -k-ATicN.] (See quot. 1722.) 

2722 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. (ed. 2) 229 Paracelsus 
calls the same Faculty [of turning any Bodies into a stony 
Nature] in an human Body Lapillation. 1724 in Bailey. 

II Lapillx (lapidsi),//. [L., pi. of lapillns. dim. 
of lafis stone. In the specific sense orig. the 
plural of It. Lapillo.] Small stones or pebbles ; 
now only spec, of the fragments of stone ejected 


from volcanoes. 

2747 Gentl. Mag. 523 Most of their lapilli are a fluor of the 
stalactite kind. 1833 Lyell Geol. Lapilli, 

small volcanic cinders. 2858 Geikie Hist. Boulder .xh 237 
Ashes and lapilli, ejected from some submarine orifice. 
1875 Lyell /’r/wc. Geol. II. ir. xxvi. 18 Ashes and lapilli of 
;he size of nuts [Were projected] as far as 40 miles. 2883 
R. A- Proctor in Contemp. Rev. OcL 567 A heavy rain 
)f cinders and lapilli. 

Hence tapi'lliform a., pebble-shaped. 

2836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 537/1 A small pouch con- 
:aining..a lapilliform body. 

II Lapillo (lap/‘l|h?), [It. ; ad. L. lapillns : see 
Lapilli.] Matter ejected from volcanoes in the 
‘orm of lapilli. 

2822 Pinkerton I. 48 Mountains. .formed ofheaps 
)f scoria, fragments of lava and of lapillo. 2862 G. P. 
3CROPE Volcanos 57 The lapillo is generally of a deep-black 
:olour. , 

II Lapis (iK’pis). The Latin word for stone . 
1 . Used with qualification in several med.L. names 
jf minerals and gems : lapis Axmenus, Armenian 
itone, a blue carbonate of copper ; lapis calami- 
laris, calamine; lapis causticus, caustic potash ; 
apis divinus, a preparation consisting of copper 
ulphate, potassium nitrate, alum, and camphor; 
apis granatus, garnet ; lapis brnmatites, hcema- 
ite ; lapis bibemicus (see quot) ; lapis inier- 
lalis, lunar caustic (c£ Infernal A 4 a); lapis 
hydiusjbasanite ; lapis judaicus = Je wfl stone i ; 

apis oUarzs, potstone, or soapstone. ^ 

1641 French iii. (i6si)E2Talc=or 

as much as you please, Kirwan (ea. e) 

i .^3 SSs ASuenus is Ctalk or GypsPn. 

/ilh^lhe Wot Caia of Copper. 

:<ulmirt. Brass Oar or Stone put of ^>■hH:^ p 

nolten. called by divers 'Uifis Cidatnmans. 1799 G. Ss-lTii 

5-2 
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Lalcratory I.’ Add to it a third pari. of iwwdered 
lapis calaminarLs. 1822 Imisos .SV/. ^ /ir/ II. 228 Br^ is 
made by fusing together lapis calaniinaris (which is an 
ore of line! and copper. 1657 Physical Dict.y *Lapis 
Granatusy the Granate stone. 1741 Compl. Fam.>Ptece 1. 1. 

76 Take the fine Powder of *i.apis Ha;matites. 1778 
WoULFE in Phil. Trans. LXIX. 25 The Irish slate, *lapis 
Hybernicus of the druggists. Compl. Fam.-Piece i. i. 

40 Take of •Lapis Infemalis one Ounce, [e 1400 Latt/ranc's 
Ciritrz. 278 B, cineris vitris .. lapidls spongie, •Japidis 
iudaia..ana.'^ j.] 1646S1RT. Pseud. £p.\\.\. 92 

Bezoar is Antidotall, Lapis Judaicus diureticall. 2772-84 
Cook Vay. (1790) V. 1722 Besides the *lapis lydius, we 
found a species of cream-coloured whetstone. 2696 Phillips 
(ed. 5), *Lapis Nephriticus, a Stone of great Efficacy against 
the Stone in the Kidneys. 2753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. 
vit. xcv. 437 A cup of lapis nephriticus. 2796 Kirwan 
Flem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 155 Pot-stone, *Lapis Ollaris. 2825 
Lubbock Preh. Times xiv, (1869) 482 A.. lamp or shallow 
vessel of lapis ollaris. 

2 . Short for : a. med.L. lapis philosophictts^ 
philosophers* stone ; b. Lai’IS lazuli. 

1666-7 Locke Lei. to Boyle 24 Feb. in B.’s Wks-^ 1772 VI. 
537 He and I are now upon a new sort of chemistry, i.c. 
extracting money out of the scliolars pockets ; and if we can 
do that, you need not fear but in time we shall have the 
lapis. x8xi Pinkerton* II. 89 At Ekaterinburg in 
Siberia. . I inquired, .concerning the nature of the mountains 
whence the Lapis is brought. 2861 All Year Round V. 14 
Basalt, lapis, syenite. 

t Lapis e, I', obs. Also 6 lapyse, -yst, 6-7 
lappise, S lapist. [Cf. F. glapiss-, glapir (also 
clapir, said of a rabbit) to yelp.] (See quots.) 

2576 Turberv. Venerie 86 Never fearyng to make him 
lappise or call on. Ibid. 240 When they (Hounds] open in 
the string (or a Greyhounde in Ins course) we say They 
lapyse. 2686 Blomb Genii. Recr. n. Sz If the Hound stick 
w’ell upon the Scent, then let him hold him short for fear 
lest he Lapist (that is open). 

llLapis lazuli, lapis-lazuli (Ice-pis 
Idi), iinft. Also 6-7 lapis lazari, 7 lazarilli. Also 
shortened Lazuli, [L. lapis + med.L. lasu/i gen. 
of laznhnn : see Azure.] A complex silicate con- 
taining sulphur, of bright blue colour, used as a 
pigment (see Ultramarine). Also, the colour of 
this mineral. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi, cii. (1495) 588 Zineth 
is a stone other a vevne of erthe wherof lapi.s Lazuli is 
made. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 11. x 9 Poudre of lanis 
lasuly. £*2530 in Gutch Coll. Cnr.'ll. 341 A peyre of Beydes 
of Lapis Lazary, 2642 French DistilL'y. (1651) 268 It will 
become full of golden veins ver>' like true lapis lazuli, 
2692 Settle 7 W. Lend. 9 On the Right and Lett of these 
Columns, stand four Pilasters of Lapis Lazari. 27^10 Tiiowr- 
SON & Hocc in Hanway's Trav. (1762) I. iv. hi. 243 For- 
merly they received lapis-lazuli, and other precious stones, 
from Kiddukshan. 28*3 P. 'Hicholsoh Praet. Build. 
'Ultramarine is a preparation of calcined lapis-lazuli. 2870 
Disraeli Lothair\xx\, The terrace .. looked upon a .sea of 
lapis lazuli. 

attrib. 2881 E. CoxoN Basil PL 11 . 78 I'he splendour of 
the wrinkled lapis lazuli sea. 2896 G. M, Stisteo Lije R. F, 
Burton xi. 169 The water. .was of a deep lapis lazuli blue. 
Lapist, variant of Lapise v. Obs. 

Laplacian (lapla’sian), a. [f, Laplaccy^t name 
of a celebrated French astronomer and mathema- 
tician-!- -tan.] Of or pertaining to Laplace; origi- 
nating with Laplace. 

iSSi Maxwell Electr. 4- Magn.^ I. 1x7 When we have 
to specify a dihtribution [of electricity] which is at once 
irrotational and .solenoidal, we shall call it a Laplacian dis- 
tribution ; Laplace having pointed out some of the most 
important properties of such a distribution. 

Lapland (Izepland). [a. Sw. Lapplandi see 
Lapp and Land.] The region which forms the 
most northerly portion of the Scandinavian penin- 
sula, now divided politically between Norway, 
Sweden, and Russia. 

Formerlj’, the fabled home of witches and magicians, who 
had power to send winds and tempests. Freq. attrib., as 
LaNaud witch, giant, etc. 

T2S90 Marlowe Faustus i. i, Like Lapland Gyants, 
trotting by our sides. 1622 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 1. ii. 
63 And nothing so familiar . . as for Witche.s and Sorcerers, 
in Lapland, Lituanl.T, and all ouer Scandia, to sell winds to 
Marrvners, and cause tempests. 1636 Shikley pnke*s Misir. 
II. i. (2638] C4b, I .. dare Encounter with ari armie out of 
Lapland. 2640 Habjkgton Q, 0/ Arragon 1. x, Your Lord- 
ship then Shall walke as safe, as if a Lapland witch . . 
preserv'd you shot-free. 1668 Dryden Even. Lozie 11. (1671) 
a6 Not a Ship shall p.ass out from any Port, but shall ask 
thee for a wind ; thou shalt have all the trade of Lapland 
within a month. 1679 Oldham Sat. Jesuits iii. (1685) 55 
How tr.Tvclllng Saints, well mounted on a Switch, Ride 
Journeys thro’ the Air, like Lapland Witch. 2695 Congreve 
Lir.'e /or love iii. 42 Marry thee I Oons I’ll Marry a Lap- 
land witch .as soon, and live upon selling of contrary* Winds, 
and Wrack'd Vessels. 1725 Ramsay Gent. She/h. 11. ii, 
Lapland clay, MIxt with the venom of black t.alds and snakes. 
2802 WoRDSW. * Dear Child of Plature', An old age, serene 
and bright And lovely as a Lapland night. 

fb. A native of this region ; a Lapland witch. 
2634 T. He^’wood An«r. Witches v. K, Then to work, to 
work my pretty Laplands; Pinch, here, scratch. 2635 — 
Hierarch. vm.st^The Fjnncs and laplands are acquainted 
well With such like SpVii.s and Windes to Merchants sell. 

Laplander (Im-plandsj). [f. prec. + -ml.] 
An inhabitant of I>apiandj .a Lajip. 

1637 Shirley Vng, Admxrall iv. Ca Great Lady of the 
Ltpl-mders. 1647 Case Kinyd.^ xo As if they mem to 
iniptison zEolus..in a hagge (.as tis said of the L-apkinders). 
27x2 Swu'T Jrnl, to Stella it June, Can 1 help wind and 
weather? am 1 a Laplander? am I a wiicli? 1778 Abigail 


1 Adams in J. Adams* Fam. LetL (1S76) 343 By Heaven, if 
you could, you ha\*e changed hearts with some frozen 
Laplander. 2839 E. D. Clarke Trav. Russia 52/1 Others 
. .were smoking, .much after the manner of Laplanders. 

So Iiapla*ndian, Iiapla*udic, la'plandislirTC^V., 
of or pertaining to Lapland, its i>eopIe, or their 
language. 

<12712 Ken Edmund i.Wks. 1722 II. jo To a delusive 
Banquet, I last Night Sent, the Laplandian Witches to invite. 
2796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11 . 54 The Laplandic grammar 
of Mr. Lindahl. 2881 Med. Temp. Jrnl. XLVII. 167 A 
steady diminution of the population of the Laplandish part 
of Norrland commenced in 1825. 

Lap'lap (Irepjlajp), sb. [Echoic reduplication 
of Lap sb.^ 5.] A frequently reiterated sound of 
lapping. Also attrib. Hence I»ap*lap v. intr. 

2834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 60 The rushin^ water 
, .laplapping against our botvs. 18. Condi. Mag.\!J%\\y.'), 
There was nothing to be heard but the faint lap-lap of the 
water against the pier. • 2890 \V. Gordon Foundry 164 
Yarn is being rinsed on square spindles that jerk it with 
a curious lap-lap motion as they turn it round and round, 
sunk to half its length in the water. 

f La'pling. ‘ Obs. [f. Lap sbA + -ling.] One 
who loves to lie on a (lady’s) lap. 

Fcltham Resolves \. Iviii. 90 He might have swam 
in Gold, and liv'd a lapltng to the silk and dainties. 2658 
Hewytt Last Serm. 7 You must not stream out your Youth 
in Wine and live a LapHng to the Silk and Dainties. 
‘Laplolly, obs. form of Loblolly, 

Laponian, variant of Lapponian. 

Iiapp (Isep), sb. and a. [a. Sw. Lapp, possibly 
in origin a term of contempt: cf. MH(j. lappe 
simpleton. In med.L. the name was Lap{p)o (pi. 
Lap{p)cites')y whence F. Lapon\ see Lapponic.] 
A. sb. One of a Mongoloid race (called by them- 
selves Sabme), characterized by dwarfish stature, 
inhabiting the north of Scandinavia. B. adf. Per- 
taining "to this race, Lappish; also absol. the Lap- 
pish language. 

2859 T. S. Henderson Mem. E. Henderson II. 64 7 ‘he 
huts where a party of Lapps were located. 2879 J. A. H. 
Murray Addr. Philol. Soc, 46 "Used in several cases as a 
supine in Finn and Lapp. 

•f ^appa*ceail, a. Ohs. rare-^. [f. L. lappdee us 
(f. lappa a bur) + -an.] = next. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Lappacean, of or like a bur. 
Jjappaceous (Icep^'^Jss), a. Bot. [f. as prec. 
+ -ous.] Of, pertaining to, or resembling a bur. 
2707 Sloane Jamaica 38 To which follows several large 
rough lappaceous or cchinated seeds. 2866 Treas. Bot. 660/1 
Lappaceous, having the appearance of a lappa or bur ; that 
is to say, of a round body covered with small hooks. 

laapped O^ept), ///. a. [f. Lap + -edi.] 
In senses of the vb. fa. Wrapped up, disguised, 
b, fig. Lulled, c. Formed with, or arranged so 
as to form a lap or laps. 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent. Ep. Aijh, The lapped 
Nicodemiie, holdes it enough to yeeld some secret assent to 
the truelh, 2825 J- Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 589 Fig. 
602, a lapped and tongued mitre. 2850 S. Dobell Roman 
viiu Poet, Wks. 1875 I. 161/2 The lapp'd sense in soft con- 
fusion own’d Redolent light. 1B69 Sir E. Reed Shiphuild. 
i. § 7 The plating of the bottom was made flush from this 
point to above the turn of the bilge, by’ plates worked be- 
tween the lapped edges of the outer over-lapping plates of 
the bottom. 

Lappel, variant of Lapel. 

ILapper ^ (Ise-poi). [f. Lap i/.i -j - -er L] One 
who laps, or takes up (liquid) with the tongue. 

2606 J. Carpenter Solomon’s Solace vH. 28 Those doggish 
lappers, and those faint hearted dastardes. 2826 Kiruv & 
Sp. Entomol. III. 4x8 The great majority of the Hymen- 
oplera order . . though furnished witli mandibles and maxillie, 
never use them for mastication, but really lap their food 
with their tongue : these therefore might be denominated 
lappers. 2827 Blackw. Mag. XXII. 470 The pupils of the 
modem school discover in him but the crafty, cruel, and 
cowardly lapper of blood. 

Xiapper - (Ise pw). [f. Lap -eb i.] 

1. One who laps or folds up (linen), 

2732 Swift Consid. Two Bills Pr. Wks. 1898 III. 269 

They may be lappers of linen, bailiffs of the manor, they 
may let blood [etc.]. x8oi Labour Commission Gloss., 
Lappers, male operatives who fold into shape for the market 
the various fabrics that arc manufactured in the textile 
industry. 2893 Star 29 Apr. 2/6 The trade of the linen 
lapper consists in measuring the goods and folding them for 
the different markets. 

2. <= lapping-machine (see Lappikc vhl. sb.- 3). 
In some mod. Diets. 

Lapper 3 OEC'paj)- [f- Lap wA + -ebI.] One 

who uses a lap or lapidary’s wheel. 

1877 Gee Pri^t. Goid-worker 178 I'he lapper produces 
the plain and diamond-shaped surfaces by the rotary action 
of the lapidary's wheel. 1896 Med. Ad-et., Lapper wanted, 
to fdl m spare time with polishing. 

Lapper : see LoppEn. 

Lappet (Ite'pet), sb. Also 7-8 lappit. [f. 

Lap + -et.] 

1 . A loose or overlapping part of a garment, 
forming a flap or fold. 

rS73 I'vv.NE eUtteid xi. Kir jb. The yelowish silken weed, 
. . \\ hove lappets ratling barge in knot of costly gold were 
ly’de. 2676 OREW^^fwir/, Flosvers i. 5 3 (i6Ba) 164 Or as 
T.iylors use to split their Stomachers into several Lappets, 
to spread. 1734 tr. Reltin's Anc. Hist. (iSa?) II. It. 85 He 
threw out of the lappet of his robe, in the midst of the 
senate, some African figs. 2B66 J. G. Murphy Comm. Ex. 


xxviii. S It was a shoulder-piece . . or single lappet covering 
the back and reaching under the arm. • 

b. gen. A part of anything that hangs loose ; 
a flap ; a key-hole guard. 

itj-j Loud. Gas. NV 12x5/4 I.ost in Easter Term 1676, an 
Almanack bound with red Leather with a Lappet tyecl over 
with a red Ribon. 2780 Phil. Trans. LXX. App. 32, 1 .. 
covered everything well with the lappets of the mg. ^ 2867 
7 . Hogg Microsc. 1. iii. 274 The little lappet of tin-foil can 
be so doubled as to shorten the aperture. 2885 C. (Jiueon 
Hard Knot 1 . xv. 212 He closed the door, . . bolted it, and 
drew the porcelain ‘lappet ’ over ihe^ key’-hole. 

2 . a. A fold or pendent piece of flesh, skin, 
membrane, etc. (cf. Lai* sb^ 2). 

1605 Timme Quersit. i. xui- 66 The salts of mynt and 
worme-wood are good to purge the lappets and tunicles of 
the stomach. 1705 Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXY. 1955 
A thin furrowed lappet exerts itself near d of an inch from 
the side of the Shell. 2826 Kirby & Sp. EniomoL III. 
446 Slender lacinix or lappets fringed with hair. 2862 J. R. 
Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., Cxlcnt.ziZ The apical ap- 
pendages, or lappets, of some Beroidx.^ 2865 J effrevs Brit. 
Conchol. ill. 320 Mantle thin and semitransparent,, .lappets 
large in proportion, forming two saucer-shaped lobes, one 
on each' side of the tentacles. 2871 Darwin Desc. Man II. 
viii. 72 The fleshy appendages about the head of the male 
Tragopan pheasant swell into a large lappet on the throat, 
b. A lobe of the ear, liver, lungs, etc. 

2609 Holland Ainm. Marcell. xxv. iii. 264 An horsemans 
jaiielin..stuckefast in the neaiher lappet orfillet of his liner. 
2628 Le Gkys tr. Barclay's A rgeuis 91 The naturall order 
being broken the lappets of it (the liuer] did appeare out 
of their owne place, 2650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 95 The 
Malabars both men and women, the lappets of their Eares 
are open, a 2693 Urquhart's Rabelais iii. iv. 49 The Lights 
never cease with its Lappets and Bellows to cool and 
refresh h [the Blood]. 1^27 A. Hamilton JVe^u Acc. E. 
Ind. 11. xxxvii. 56 Their Ears large, and the Lappets very 
thick. 2870 Rolleston Auim. Life 52 A triangular lappel, 
the so-called ‘columellar lobule’. 

3 . The flap or skirt (of a coat). Also, the lapel. 

1726 Swift Gulliver 11. i. 100 Lifting up the lappet of 

hi.s coat. x8x2 J. Henry Camp. -agst. Quebec 142 He had 
no pockets to this coat, unless you may’ call the flannel such 
which interiorly lined the lappets. 2843 Borrow Bible in 
Spain 324 A grey kerseymere coat with short lappets. 1883 
D. C. Murray Hearts L 3 Laying hold of him by the lappet 
of the coal. 

4 . An appendage or pendant to head-gear of 
any kind ; esp. one of the streamers attached to 
a lady’s head-dress. Also, in clerical attire, = 
Band sh.^ 4 b. 

C2720 Duke of Montagu in Bueclench MSS. (Hist. 
MSS. Comm.) 1 , 567 Four pinners with., eight limpets 
hanging down behind. 2781 Gibbon Decl. ^ A’. III. liii. 
297 Two strings or lappets of pe.nrl depended on either cheek. 
1787 J, King Bath Rules in Guide Water, Places (2806) 30, 
SdlL That ladies who intend dancing minuets do wear 
lappets. 2852 Layard Pop. Acc. Discov. Ksneveh xiii, 324 
with the addition of lappets falling over the ears. 1863 
Geo. Eliot Romola x, The black cloth berretta, or simple 
cap with upturned lappet.^ 2869 E. A. Parkbs Pract. 
Hygiene (ed, 3) 401 A sealskin cap with ear lappets. 2869 
Daily News 30 Ian., He wore the black gown and white 
lappets of the cnurch of England. 1876 Humphreys Coin 
Coll. Man. xii. 147 A kind of tiara, with a singular striped 
or plaited lappet falling down at the back. x879*Hr.snA 
Stretton’ Thro, Needle's Bye I. 151 Mrs. H. .. tossed the 
long lappets of her lace cap behind her shoulders. 

transf. 2602 Holland A/xVy' I. 229 They [goals] have 
two lappets, locks or plaits as it were of haire, hanging 
downe along their bodie on either side from their neck. 

6. Short for lappet^ntolk. 

2857 Stainton Brit. Butterflies Moths 1 . 157 Castro- 
pacha quercifolia (Lappet). _ 2862 E. Newman Brit. Moths 
(1869) 45 The Lappet {Lastocampa quercifolicC). Ibid, 46 
The Small Lappet {Lasiocampa ilieifolid). 

6 . aiifib. and Comb, in words denoting products 
of or appliances for lappet-weaving (see below), as 
lappet-cloth, -Jrame, -lay, -loom, -muslin, -needle, 
-wheel. Also lappet-end, the free end of a lappet 
of lace, etc., often highly ornamented; •flappst" 
head, a head-dress provided with lappets (see 
Lappeted ppl, ff.) ; lappet-moth, one of several 
species of bombycid moths; lappet-weaving, a 
method of weaving by which figures are produced 
on the surface of cloth by means of needles placed 
in a sliding frame. 

1863 J. Watson Art JYeaviug 206 The ground of *Iappet 
cloth may be cither pkaln texture or gauze. x 8 So- 4 r/ Jrnl. 
Jan. 8^2 Designs.. for Lace«Lappet Ends. 1878A.BARLOW 
li'eaving xvi. 289 Fig. 293. .represents. .the *Jappet frame 
w.ih four needles only fitted to a loom. 2759 Goldsm. Mem. 
l (Globe) 500/2 He beheld his ugly friend, dressed up 
ina lappet-head and petticoat,approach to salute him. 2781 
LowrEK /ruth 139 sails with lappet-head and mincing 
of bell to morning pray'crs. 2863 T. Wat.son 
Art Weaving 2tt The *Lappet Lay for .a power-loom is 
similar in many respects to a common lay. /bid. 2x5 

Lappet looms. i8x6 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. (1818) II. xxi. 
2W One of our largest moths-called by collectors the 

Lappet-moth. 2882 Cassell's Nat. Hist. VI. 62 The 
Lappet l\y\^fida 5 iropacha quercifolia),.. may be known 
by us reddish-brown dcniatcd wings. 2858 Simmonds Diet. 

I raife., Eappet-mushn, a white or coloured, sprigged or 
stni^d mushn for dresse.s, &c. 2863 J. Watson A rt Weaving 
2x1 Lappet needles arc m.ide from bra.ss or iron wire. Ibid. 
5?^ weaving is just to make represenUtions of 

diflercnt kinds of flowers birds, and other things, on the 
surface of woven cloth. ///V.aiSThe -lappet wheel requires 
to be moved one tooth every second shot 

Iiappet (iK-pa), t/. [f. -prec. sb.] trans.^o 
cover with, or as with a lappet, 

2864 Webster (citing Landor). Hence in mod. Diets. 
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Lappeted (lK*peted), ///. a. [f. Lappet s^>. 
+ -EU “.] Of n person : Wearing lappets. Of 
a head*dress : Provided with lappets. 

1797-1805 S. & Ht. Lek Canterh. T. V. 177 Her defection 
was lamented by her lapetied, routed and titled friends. 
1804 Europ. Mag. XLV, 330/1 The Lady had on . .a double 
lappetted head. 18x4 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. 37 The 
towering lappeted cap. 1884 Mag. Art Jan. 104 A well* 
dressed woman, in., a lappeted head*dress. 

•Lappewincke, -winke, etc. obs. ff. Lapwing. 
t Lappian, Obs. [f. Lapp + -ian.] A Lapp 
or Laplander. 

1599 Abbot Descr. JVcrld (1634) 6t Damianus a Goes hath 
written a pretty Treatise describing the manners of those 
Lappians. 

Jjap^ic (IjE-pik), a. {sb.) [f. Lapp + -lo.] 

Pertaining to the Lapps. Also ahsol. the Lappic 
language. (Ogilvie.) 

Lapping (Is-pig), vhl. si.\ [f. Lap w.l + 
-ING l.J The action of Lap vA in various senses. 

1. Taking up liquid with the tongue. 

? <11400 Morte Art/i.;^2^6 Alle fore lapynce of blude of 
my lele knyghtez. c 1440 Pronip. Parv. 287^ Lappynge of 
howndy.s, lambitus. x6xi Cotgr., Lappevtent^ a lapping, 
or licking vp. 

2. Ofwater: Breaking gently against a solid body. 

• 1855 Longf. Hiaxv. iii. 100 The little Hiawatha . . heard 
the lapping of the water. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.^ 
Lapf-mg^ the undulations occasioned in the waves by the 
paddle-wheels of a steam-boat. 1876 Miss Bhaddon 
Hagganfs Dau. III. ip The gentle lapping of summer 
waves upon the pebbly beach. 1884 Harpers Mag. Aug. 
392/2 The gentle lapping of the wavelets. 

.Lapping (Ire‘pig), vbl. 'sb:^ [f. Lap v.- + 
-ING LJ TLe action of Lap in various senses. 

1 1. The action of wrapping up in something ; 
in quots. cotter. A wrapping ; trappings, wraps, 
b. Folding (in the arms) ; embracing ; also caress- 
ing, fondling. 0 , Winding?// (of a matter). Obs. 

ex38o Wyclif Sel. IVks. Ill, 28 pou reftist him al k® 
lappinge of pride and ipocrisie. CX400 Destr. Troy 476 So 
luflly, so lykyng with lapping in .^rmys. ^2440 Proinp. 
Parv. 515/2 Wappynge, happynge or hyllynge (5. lappynge). 
XS49 L.atimer 4//i Serin, be/. Edxo. VI (Arb.) 122 There is 
not a more comfortable lesson in all the scripture, then here 
now in the lap;pyng vp of the matter, 1627-77 Fkltham 
Resolves i. xxxi. 54 The loving part in her, wanted an 
object ; so play, and lapping of it [her dogl, made her place 
it there. X76*-7X H. Wali'OLE Veriuc's KAnecd. Paint. 
(1786) ly. 3 As those casual lappings and flowing streamers 
were imitated from nothing. 

. d. concr. (See quot.). 

1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Lapping, a kind of machine 
blanket or wrapping material, used by calico-printers, 8:c., 
and made either plain, twilled, or flne. 

2. The action of causing one thing to lap over 
another ; the condition of being so placed. Also 
concr. the part that laps over, 

■ X607 ^Iarkham Caval. n. (16:7) 173 Which indeede im- 
port's a lapping or folding ouer of the outmost legge ouer 
the inmost. 1678 Moxon Meek. E.xerc. 67 Two Boards are 
thus lapped on the edges over one another, this lapping over 
is called^ Rabbetting. 1763 T, N. City 4- C. Purchaser 146 
Gain .. is .. us’d for the lapping of the end of the Joyst, 
&c. upon a Trimmer or Girder. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word'bk., s. V., In the polar seas, lapping applies to the 
young or thin ice, one plate overlapping another. 

3. The process of forming into laps ; allrib. in 
lapping cylinder, machine (cf. Lap j’AS 6). 

1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 381 The doffing* 
plate continually strips the doffer cylinder of the carded 
cotton, which it delivers upon the lapping cylinder in one 
continuous web of about 18 inches wide. x8sx L. D. E. 
Gordon in Art Jrul, Illustr. Catal. p. iv**/i The web of 
cleaned cotton. .is passed through a lapping machine. 
Lapping (Isepiq), vbl. sb.'^ [f. Lap v."^} The 
action or process of grinding or polishing on a*lap\ 
1877 Ged Pract. Gold<vorker 178 Lapping . . Is a distinct 
process of finishing jewellery. 1879 Cassell's Tcchn. Ednc. 
IV. 350/2 ‘ Lapping', .consists in grinding small facets such 
as those cut on a diamond to bring up its lustre, and which 
are cut on the gold for the same reason. x 885 Walsingham 
& Pavne.Gallwey Shooting I. iv. 6g A barrel . . undergoes 
three distinct stages, viz.; rough-boring; fine-boring; and 
polishing or lapping. 

Lamping (l^e’pig),///. a.T- [f. Lap v.^ -ing L] 
.1. That laps or takes up liquid with the tongue. 
X398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R, xvm. i. (1495) 742 Kynde 
ordenyth wysely in houndes and in other lappynge betstes 
tendre tonge longe and plyaunt. 

trails/, and /g. X865 Swinburne llicet 80 Roses whose 
lips the flame has deadened Drink till the lapping leaves 
are reddened.* 187X Rossetti Last Con/ess. 349 U'he . . flame 
. . has come to be The lapping blaze of helPs environment 
Whose tongues all bid the molten heart despair. 

2. Of water, waves ; Breaking gently on the shore, 
etc. ; plashing softly, 

X862 Hopkins Hawaii 355 This_ Aphrodite stepping on 
shore from the lapping waters was instantly recognized as 
superlatively beautiful. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xxvii. 454 
The yacht . . was cutting her placid way through the lapping 
waves. Gladstone Horace, Odes iii. xsii, Where 

lapping Liris pours His current on Marica’s shores. 

Lapping (Ire pig), ppl. a!^ [f. Lap + 

-ING “.J In senses of the vb. 

• X703 T. N,' City 4- C. Puixhaser 195 He Soddereth the 
Lapping-sheet down to the other. 1839 Urc Did. Arts 
2x5 To spread out the web as it is drawn over it by the 
rotation of the lapping roller. 2876 Preece & Sivewricht 
Telegraphy 222 Ihe lapping wire was destroyed. 

•Lappise, variant of Lapise z;. Obs. 


Jjappish. (Ia;'piJ), «.'and rf. ' [f. Lapp + -ISH.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Lapps or their 
language. B. sb. The language of the Lapps. 

X875 Jevons Money iv, 20 Its equivalent in the kindred 
Lappish longue. 1877 Daw.SON Orig. IVorld xiv. 299 The 
smaller or Lappish race. 1882-3 Schaff Eucycl. Relig. 
Kncrwl, III. 2498/1 He. .translated Luther’s catechism into 
Lappish ; wrote . . a Lappish spelling-book [etc.]. 1897 
Saga-Bk. Viking Club Jan. 344 Peter being a Finnish Lap 
spoke Kvainsk as well as Lappish. 

Lappit, obs. form of LaVPPet. 
t Lappoint. Obs. rare. [Corruption of Lap- 
wing. Minsheu {Ductor in Ling. 1617 ) gives 
lapoitin as the Fr. name of the bird,] = Lapwing. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xii. xviii. 268 The .smoke 
of a lappoinls fethers [renders peimae upupx In Wler] driueth 
spirits awaie. 

Lapponian (Ifep/Twmian), a. and sb. Also 8-9 
Xiaponiau. [ad. med.L. Lap(^p)on‘-cm (see Lapp) 
+ -IAN,] A. adf. Of or pertaining to the Lapps, 
or their language. B. sb. A Lapp. 

1607 Toi’SELL Four/. Beasts (1638) 459 There was a 
Lapponian which brought one of these into Germany. 1768 
Beattie Minstr. \. Hx, ITie chill Lapponian's dreary land. 
XB54 Macaul-ay in Trevelyan Li/e (1876) II. 377, I amused 
myself with making out a Laponian New'i'estament by the 
help of a Norwegian Dictionary. 

So Ziappo'nic, a. [cf. F. laponiqttei\ = prec. A, 

1890 in Webster. 

t Jja’ppy, a. Ohs. rare [f. Lap + -Y I.] 
Resembling a lap or lobe. 

.1611 Cotgr., Lobcau, a little lobe, lap, or lapple peece of. 
tLa’pron. Sc. Obs. Also 6 laproun. [ad. 
F. lapereati, lapreatt, dim. of lapin rabbit.] A 
young rabbit. 

1547 Prices Provis. in Maitland Hist. Editt. 1. 1. (1753) 13 
The Lest [..apron a**. 1551 Sc. Acts Mary (1814) II. 484/1 
Item the laproun Ibid. 486/2 That na maner of per* 

soun tak vpone hand to slay ony Lapronis. 

Laps, obs. form of Lapse. 
Lapsabi'lityflapsibrlity. "iObs. [f. next: 
see -ITY.] Liability to err or fall. 

x66x Rust Let. conc» Origen 48 Though they should 
through the lapsability of their nature fall from this eminent 
pitch of primitive feUcity. 1678 Cuoworth Intell. Syst. i. 
IV. § 36. 565 It implieth imperfection— that is, peccability 
and lapsibilitj*. 1682 H. More Anuot. GlanvHts Lux O. 
80 His humane nature being ever void of that lapsabllltie 
which is es.sentta) to humanltie. 

Xiapsable, la^sible (Ice-psab’l, -ib'l), a. [f. 
L. types *lapsabilis, *lapsibilis, f. L. lapsCire (see 
Lapse e/.) or laps-, ppl. stem of Icibi to full, slip.] 

1. Ll.-ible to pass or change ; liable to err or fall. 
Const, into. ? Obs. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. \. iv. § 565 No particular 

Created Spirits [are] absolutely in their own nature im- 
peccable, but lapsible into vitious habits. Ibid. v. 793 The 
Former [Demons] are Lapsable, into Aereal Bodie.s only, 
and no further, 1702 Pres. State Jacobitisin 26 Arguments 
for Compassion may be drawn from the lapsable Estate of 
Mankina. 

2. Law. Liable to lapse or become forfeited. 

X7SX Laws N. Carolina (T791) 147 Which said Lots, by 

Reason of the Proviso in the said Deed mentioned, will 
soon become lapsable. 

Lapse (Iseps), sb. Also 7 1 bp(p)s. [ad. L. 
lapsus («- stem), a slip or fall, f. labi to glide, slip, 
fall. Cf, F. laps. In Eng. the physical senses are 
of late appearance, though earlier than in the vb.] 

1. A *slip’ of the memory, the tongue, the pen, 
or i*the understanding; a slight error, a mistake. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W, de W, 1531) 100 Anone by lapse of 
tonge they ronne in to inconuenyentes.^ 1610 Guillim 
Heraldry ii. viii, {i6ii) 76 Lest they fall into the Laps of 
the iteration or doubling of any prohibited words. 1643 
Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. i. § 7 Not Heresies in me, but 
bare Errors, and single I.apses of my understanding. 1665 
Stillincfu a cc. Protest, Relig. 198 Those very words which 
his Lordship, by a lapse of memory, attributes to Occham. , 
1674 Dryden State Itinoc., Author's Apol, Heroic Poet. \ 
(1692) Bib, ’Tis.. unmanly to snarl at the little lapses of 
a Pen, from which Virgil himself stands not exempted. 
1706 [Ward] Wooden World (1708) 18 Sometimes their 
villanous Reflexions take Wind, and then ten to one but 
their Bullet-heads compound for the Lapses of their Tongue. 
1885 W. H. Thompson in Aihenxuin 23 May 662/1 A 
further lapse of memory in the venerable astronomer’s 
letter is the .statement .[etc.]. 

2. A falling from reclitude, imputable to weak- 
ness or lack of precaution ; a moral * slip 

2582 Earl Essex in Ellis Orig.Lctt. Ser. n. HI. 80, 1 do 
beseache your good Lordship, notwithstanding the lapse of 
my youth, still to continue a loving frende unto me. x6oi 
Shaks. AlPs lVell xi. Hi. 170, 1 will throw thee . . Into the 
Staggers, and the carelesse lapse Of youth and ignorance. 
2672 Wilkins Hat. Relig. 225 The fear of God .. mu't 
foriifie us In our temptations, and restore us in our lapses. 
27x2 Steele Sped. No- 276 y i To., abruptly inform a 
virtuous Woman of the Lapse of one who till then was in 
the same Degree of Esteem with her self. 2838 Prescott 
Ferd. 4* Is. U846) II. v. 362 The severe training which he 
had undergone made him less charitable for the lapses of 
others. 

fb. Theol. The ‘Fall * (of Adam). Obs. 

2659 Pearson Creed x. 729 The first affection we can 
conceive in him upon the lapse of man, is wrath and in- 
dignation. a 27x2 Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 217 
To heav’nly Truths my Mind Is hy the Lapse, bom Blind. 
276^74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (2834) 11. 375 Evil is represented 
to have been brought upon the human race by the lapse of 
Adam. 


c. A lapsing or apostatizing Jrom the faith, 
a falling into heresy. Also, in weaker sense, an 
involuntary deviation Jrom one’s principles or rule 
of action. 


x66o H. More I^Iyst. Godl. v. xvii. 206 Suspecting our 
.selves not to have emerged quite out of thjA General Apos- 
tasy of the Church, into which the Spirit of God has fore- 
told .she would be lapsed for 1260 years; let us see if we 
ran find out what Remainders of ihis Lapse are still upon 
lis. 2753 Scots Alag. July s^sA Of our lapses and relapses 
since, 1 may perhaps treat. 2796 Burke Peace iv. 

Wks. IX. 66 It is from their lapses and deviations fioin 
their principle, that alone we have any thing to hope. 2828 
D’Israeli Chas.I, I. iii. 43 Laud., read a list of per>ons 
whom he had recovered from their lapses into Papistry. 
2873 Di.xon Two Queens I, i. ii. 9 Domingo heard of men 
being stabbed and hung for lapse of faith. 

3. ’A decline to a lower state or degree ; f a fall 
(in temperature).* 

2533 Elyot Cast. Helthc (1541) 8 a, Accordynge to the 
lapse or decaye_ of the temperatures of the sayd humours. 
2620 Venner Via Recta \VC\. 170 If. .the lapse be in heal, 
meates and drinkes of colde quality agreeable to the lapse 
. .are to be vsed. 2680 Burnet Rochester (1692) 85 So that 
it is plain there is a Lapse of the high powers of the Soul. 
285s Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. 111 . 434 The hero sank 
again into a voluptuaiy'; and the lapse was deep and hope- 
le-ss. 287s Poste Gains r. (ed. 2) 125 A lapse from liber to 
servus was a dissolution of marriage, for seiv'us was in- 
capable of matrimony. 2883 H. Spencer in Contenip. Rev. 
XLIII. 5 All these lapses from higher to lower forms begin 
in trifling ways. 

4. a. Law. The termination of a right or privi- 
lege through neglect to exercise it within the limited 
time, or through failure of some contingency. In 
early use only with reference to ecclesiastical 
patronage. 

2570 Ad 13 Eliz. c, 22 § 7 No Title to confer or present 
by Lapse, shall accrue upon any Depryvation, ipso facto. 
2625 Jas. I in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist, MSS. Comm.) I. 171 
Spiritual livings do often fall void either by lapse or by tne 
death of the incumbent. 2642 tr. Perkins' Pro/. Bk. i. § 15 
8 After the five moneths past the Ordinary shall present for 
Lapps. 26^ Bramhall /ust Vind. iv. (1661) 69 T‘be King 
only could incuir no lapse, Nullum teinpus occurrit Regi. 
2726 Ayltffe ParergoH 1x7 A Layman ought to Present 
within four Months, and a Clergyman within six, otherwise 
a Devolution or Lapse of Right happens. 2767 Blackstons 
Comm. 11. 276The law has therefore given this right of lapse, 
in order to quicken the patron. 2788' H. Walpole Remin. 
vii. 53 By the lapse of some annuities on lives not so prolonged 
as her own, she found herself straitened. 2827 Jarman 
Powells Devisesipd. 3) ILsi The destination of sums, given 
out of the produce of land devised to be sold, failing by lap^e. 
2844 Williams Real Prop. (1877) 210 The failure of a devi-e 
by the decease of the d^evisee in the testator’s lifetime, h 
called a lapse. 2875 Stubbs Const. Hist, II. xvii. 621 The 
Presentation to vacant churche.s after lapse. 

b. gen. A falling into disuse ; an intermission. 
1838 Prescott Ferd. * Is. (1846) II. xiv. 41 Restoring the 
authority of the law, which wa'i exposed to such perpetual 
lapses. 2847-9 Helps Friends in C. Ser. i. (185T) 7 A casual 
function which may be fulfilled at once after any lapse of 
exercise. 

6 . A falling into ruin. rare. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, r. vii. § 6. 55 His [Adrian's] whole 
time was a very restauration of all the lapses and decayes 
of former times. 2894 Blackmore Perlycross 7 The vaults 
of the Waldron race lay at the bottom of half the lapse 
[of a church). 

6 . A gliding, flow (of water) ; qnasi-<-/j;/fr. a 
gliding flood. Also occas. a gentle downward 


motion. 

2667 Milton P, L. viii. 263 Sunny Plaines, And liquid 
Lapse of murmuring Streams. 2725 Pope Odyss. r.\\\. 232 
From the rock, with liquid lapse distills A limpid fount. 
2784 CowPER Task IV. 326 TTie downy flakes Descending, 
and, with never-ceasing lapse Softly alighting upon all below, 
Assimilate all objects. 2794 Hurdis Tears Affect. 22 '1 he 
liquid lapse Of Rother gliding o’er some pebbly shoal. 2B22 
T. Taylor Apuleius 98 Near the lapse of the fountain there 
was a royal hou.se. 2825 Longf. Burial 0/ Miunisink 4 
With soft and silent lapse came down The glorj*, that the 
\vo^ receives, At sunset, in its golden leaves. 1850 Mrs. 
Browning My Doves vi, They listen .. For lapse of water, 
swell of breeze. 1856 Aird Poet. Wks. 27 Down comes the 
stream, a lapse of living amethyst. 2879 Trench Poems 52 
With lapse just audible, From font to font the waters fell. 

fig. x8oo Moore Remarks on Anacreon 5 The sweetest 
lapses of the cygnet’s song, c 1800 K. White Poems (1S37) 
138 And laugh, and seize the glittering lapse of joy. 

b. Of life, time, etc. : The gliding or passing 
away, passage ; a period or interval elapsed. 

X758 Johnson Idler No. 13 f 3 During this Rcntle lapse 
oflife. 2790 Gibbon blisc. Wks. (1814) III. 416 The tern 
of his mortal existence was almost commensurate with me 
lapse of the eleventh century. 28x8 Jas. Mill .or;/. /««/« 
II. V. V. 484 Troops.. could not. .be collected without a 
lapse of time. 2853 M. Arnold Seholar-Gipsy x\^ No, nc^ 
thou hast not felt the lapse of hours. 2877 Mr^ Oliphant 
Makers Flor. v. 124 A lapse of a hundred years »s much 
in the story of such a city as Florence. *898 J. T. 1 i.er 
Durham Cathedral 620\d inhabitants, afiera lapse of nearlj 
three centuries and a half, still speak of Ihe Abbe> . 

. ^ 7. Confused with laps, pi. of Lap so. 

2558, x 6 o 2 [see Lap 6]. 

lapse (lieps), z'. [ad. L. lapsing to slip, 
fall, i: laps-, ppl. stem of Idbr to plide. slip, fall. In 
some senses, prob. a new formation on ‘ ‘ 

(The physical applications, though etyraolo„ica..> 
primary, are' of late appe.arance m tng.;j 

I. Intransitive senses. . , 

1.. To fall away by slow degrees ; to pass or sink 
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gradually through absence of effort or sustaining in* 
fluence. Also with Constr./r<7;7z, 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 30 Many lapsed 
and apostatized from the faith. 1654 H. L’Estrange 
C/ia$. / (1655) 124 So ill are even the best actions relisht 
of men lapsed into common disdain, 1691 Norris 
Disc, 169 Man is deeply lapsed and degenerated from 
a state of Excellency. 1704 Nelson Eesl, ^ Etxsts vL 
(173^) 7p Their Fathers lapsed into Idolatry. 179^ hlALTHUs 
Popul. (1817) III. 151 Should the British constitution ulti* 
mat^ lapse into a despotism. 1804 Knox & Jebb Cf»rr, I. 
121 Those that are lap.sed into some wounding sin. 1851 
JUustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib, 205 Hybrids. .gradually lapse 
into the one or the other of the originals. 18.. Dickens 
kejyr. Pieces (1S66) 128 They seemed to lapse away, of mere 
imbecility. 1862 Goulburn Pers. Reli^. iii. ii.^iS/s) 164 
Take away the variety of vocations. .and. .society lapses 
again into barbarism. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeion xxx. 407 
The road itself seems lapsing back into moorland. 1873 
Burton Hist. Scot. VI. Ixviii. 131 In his account of this 
copy of the book, Prynne lapses from his usual exactness, 
1891 E. Peacock A’’. Brendan 1. 25 Joel lapsed into thought, 
•fb. simply. To fall into error, heresy, or sin. Obs. 
s6ii SiiAKS. Cyvth. in. vi. 12 To lapse in Fulnesse Is 
sorer, then to lye for Neede. 1649 Roberts Clovis Bibl. 
368 That highest wisdotne cannot secure us from lapsing, if 
the Lord a little leave us to ourselves. 1667 Milton P. L. 
X. 574 Oft they fell Into the same illusion, not as Man Whom 
they triumph'd once lapst. 

c. nonce-me. I'c pass out of existence; to 
become eliminated. < 

1884 tr. Loize's Logic 322 The case {C—a = E’^a). The 
part a disappears in our observation from C or is by experi- 
mental mean.s made to lapse, 
f 2. To fall into decay. Obs. 

1620 Venner Via Recta viii. 170 The like respect also, in 
reducing a constitution lapsed, is to bee had of the age. 
1654 H, L’Estrange Chas. I (1655) 167 Having appointed 
the .. Governour of the Castle, to take order for the re- 
edification of what was lapsed. 

3 . Law. Of a benefice, an estate, a right, etc. : 
To fall in, pass away, revert {Jo some one) owing 
to non-fulfilment of conditions or failure of persons 
entitled to possession. Of a devise or grant : To 
become void. (Quot. 1726 may be pass, of 7.) 

1726 Ayliffe Partrgou 333 Such Benefice*? as are lapsed 
unio the Bishop. 1767 Blackstone Comm, II, 183 If they 
do not both agree within six months, the right of presentation 
shall lapse. x8o6 Sorr IVinier in Lend. (ed. 3) III. 44 
There must be an heir to the Beauchamp estates, or they 
will lapse into possession of the crown. 1827 Jarman 
P(noelisDcvius{!t^> 3^11. 327 If. .the gift were to testator’s 
children, .by name,. .the share of one of the objects subse- 
quently dying in his lifetime, would, if the gift were joint, 
survive to the others ; but, if it were several, lapse. 1843 
Stephen Comm. Laws Eng, (1874) 1. 177 The estate which 
was lapsed or fallen in by the death of the last tenant. 1832 
HookCA. DtW. (1871) 430 \yhen a patron neglects to present 
a clergyman to a benefice in his gift within six months after 
its vacancy, the benefice lapses to the bishop; and if he 
does not collate within six months, it lapses to the arch- 
bishop; and if he neglects to collate within six months, it 
lapses to the Crown. 1874 Green Shari Hist. iv. § 2. 168 
The bulk of the earldoms had already lapsed to the Crown. 
1876 Digbv Real Prop. viii. 351 If a devisee dies in the life- 
time of the testator, though the devise may have been ex- 
pressed to be made to him and hisheirs, . .the devise lapses, or 
fails to take effect. 1879 CasselCs Techn. Educ. IV. 90/2 For 
the whole of fourteen years it lay unused, the consequence 
w.'is that the patent altogether lapsed. 1884 La^o Times 
Rep. 12 Apr. 202/1 The income.. lapses and goes to the testa- 
tors widow and grandson, as next of kin. 

iransf. 1882 J. H. Blunt Eug. II, 2 The govern- 

ment lapsed into the hands of a few working members of the 
Privy Council. 

4 . To glide, pass with an effortless motion ; also, 
to descend gradually, to sink, subside. 

X7p8 Landop. ^?r/'/r^Vks. 1846 II, 491 And now one arm 
Fell, and her other lapsing o’er the neck Of Gebir, swung 
ag.ainst his back incurved. 1858 Hauthorne Fr. <V It. 
yruls. II. 127 Where angels might alight, lapsing downward 
from heaven. 18S7 Howells //a/. your7t.2S7 They rise and 
lapse [se. in intonationl several limes in each sentence. 1889 
The County ix, I manage a cool * How do you do, Mr, 
Vaudrey?’ and lapse into a low chair. 

b. Of a stream: To glide, flow; app. used by 
many writers with areminisccncc or echo of Lapz>.i 
( sense 4). Also with along. Occas. of a person, 
a vessel : To float, glide gently over the water. 

1832 L. Sonnets Poems 2ix Hear the fruitful stream 
lapsing along ’I Vjxt villages. — Sir R. Esher (1850) 
255, I lapsed about the Isis in a boat. 1852 Hasvthorne 
Blithedale Rom. I. xii. 220, 1 saw the river lapsing calmly 
onward. 1859 Dickens^ Haunted Ho. iv. 19 Of rippling 
waves, that lapsed in silver hush Upon the beach. 1863 
CowiJEN Clarke Shaks. Char. vi. 142 And, with this, come 
thronging visions of the ‘silver Thames .and barges lapsing 
on its tranquil tide. 1863 Cornh, Mag. Oct. 447 The mur- 
murous water lapses against the far-off sea-wall with a sound 
as of a distant hum of bees, x88o W. Watson Prince's 
Quest., River 132 My soul is such a stream as thou 
Lapsing along it knows not how. 

c. Of time : To glide p.TSt, pass away. 

1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr, iv. iv. (1852) 77 Sixteen 
years will this summer be Lapsed since fcic.l. x86o Haw- 
thorn*!; Marb. Faun (1878) II. xvi. 118 She knew that the 
moments were fleetly lapsing away. 

H. Tnansitive (caus.ntive) senses. 

+ 6. To cause to slip or fall, to draw down. Const. 
into. Ohs. 

1664 U* More Myst. lni<j. 25oTlial notorious serpentine 
shape which deceived Adam and Eve and I.ap!>ed them into 
rebellion. x63t — F.xp, Dan. App. i. 258 In lapsing and 
keeping down the Empire in Superslition and Idolalrj*. 


* 1 * 6 . To let slip (time, a term) ; to let pass without 
being turned to account. Obs. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety y\. T 17 We know the danger of 
lapsing time in case of mortgage, but here our danger is 
greater. x68o Morden Geog. Red. (1685) 127 Erick the 
Fifth, .lapsed his time of demanding the Ins'estiture of the 
Electorship. 1683 Cave Ecclesiasticif Chrysostom 528 He 
would many times lapse the usual times of dinfng, and eat 
nothing till the evening, 1726 Ayuffe Par'ergon 81 An 
Appeal may be deserted by the Appellants lapsing the 
I’erm of Law. 

•j* 7 . To allow (a right) to lapse ; to suffer the 
lapse of (a living) ; to forfeit, lose. Obs. 

1642 Laud Diaiy Wks. 1853 HL 249 Tuesday I received 
a letter, dated Jan. 17, from His Majesty, to give Chartham 
to Mr. Reddinge, or lapse it to him. i^oPlea for Ministers 
in Sequestration 4 The complainants have lapsed their 
Livings. X687 in Mngd. Coll. Jas. II (O.H.S.) 45 Q. Elir: 
did jure suo make Bond prass: y* Coll, hauing lapsd 
election. 1^7 Confer. Lambeth in W. S- Perry Hist. Coll. 
A suer. Col. Ch. I. 47 A Vestty cannot lapse their right of 
presentation as a patron may. 

^ 8. ? Associated with lapse = laps pi. (Lap 
shJ S) : ? To pounce upon as an offender, appre- 
hend. Ohs. 

1601 Shaics. Twel. H. iii. iii. 36 For which if I be lapsed 
in this place I shall pay deere. 

Lapsed (Isepst),///. /z. [f. Lapse + -edL] 

1 . That has glided away, dropped out of use, 
disappeared from sight, or fallen into decay. 

1667 Milton P. L. iii. 176 Once more I will renew His 
lapsed powers, though forfeit and enthrall'd By sin to foul 
exorbitant desires. 1823 Byron Jucut x\'i. xxi, A monk . . 
appear’d, Now in the moonlight, and now lapsed in shade. 
1854 H. Miller Sch. 4- Schvt. iv. (1857) 66 During the 
Lapsed centutythe w'aves had largely encroached on the low 
flat shores, x88i Times 2 Feb. 9/2 The House of Commons 
must recover its lapsed authority. 1890 yohn Bull 5 Apr. 
231/1 It is probable that the lapsed custom of an annual 
dinner will be revived. 

fb. That has been let slip incautiously. Obs. 

1741 Watts ImProv. Aliudxx. (1801) 80 Let there be. .no 
sudden seizure of a lapsed syllable to play upon it. 

2 . Of a person : Fallen or sunk into a lower grade, 
or a depraved condition ; esp. fallen into sin, or 
from the faith (cf. Collapsed 3) ; applied Hist. 
to Christians who denied the faith during perse- 
cution. Lapsed classes, masses : those who have 
dropped out of social standing. Also ahsol. 

1638 Penit. Conf. iii. (1657) 36 Such a lapsed sinner may 
not be incapable^of pardon. 1664 H. "ViOTczMysi.Iniq.yXv. 
48 But this plea is in common with the Heathens and lapsed 
Christians. 1668 — Div. Dial. i. xvi. (17x3) 35 That tlie 
standing Spirits hugely exceed the number of the lapsed. 
1677 Horseck Gt. Law Consid. iv. (1704) 98 Free you from 
the rubbish the lapsed posterity of Adam lies groaning 
under. X702 Echard Eccl. Hist. ill. v. 406 His greatest 
Concern was for the Case of the Lapsed. 1706 Stanhope 
Parapiir.Wl. 294 The Author of all Goodness to lapsed Man. 
1734 Richardson Grandison (cd. 6) II. 231 May not virtue 
itself pity the lapsed? 182s Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Praise 
Chimneys^.o., Good blood and gentle conditions, derived from 
lost ancestry and a lapsed pedigree. 1831-3 L. Burton Bed. 
Hist. XXV. (1845) 537 These lapsed Chnstians, as they were 
called, .retained their belief in Christ. 1854 H. Miller.S’c//, 
J^Schm. xvi. (1857) 367 It almost necessarily takes its place 
among the lapsed classes. 1863 Pusey Truth Eng. Ch. 198 
The lapsed were restored under the prospect of renewed 
perseaiiion. 1887 Pall Mall G. 8 Mar. zfzTo facilitate the 
eIe\'alion of the lapsed masses. 

3 . Said of a fief, devise, or legacy, the right to 
which has passed from the original holder, devisee, 
or legatee. 

16x7 Minsheu Dnclory s.v, Lapse^ ITiat Benefice is in lapse 
or lapsed, whereunto he that ought to present, hath omitted 
or slipped his opportunities. 1767 Blackstone C<7/w;/x. II. 
5x3 If the legatee dies before the testator, the legacy is a lost 
or lapsed legacy, and shall sink into the residuum. 1816 Scott 
Antiq.xviii, His lands ..were reossumed by the emperor 
as a lapsed ‘fief. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 195 T^e 
devise was lapsed and void, 1896 T. F. Tout Edxv. /, i. 16 
The bestowal of lapsed fiefs w'as among the most important 
of the prerogatives of the Crown. 

Lapser (Icc'pssi). [f. Lapse v. + eb i.] One 
w’ho lapses or falls away /rom (something, f esp. 
from the Christian faith). 

1693 J. Sage Cyptianie Wks. 1847 9 Such as., 

absolved the Lapsers. 1718 Hickes & Nelson y. Kettlewelt 
III. Iv. 330 W^ilh regard to any . . who were looked upon by 
him as I.apsers. 1899 19/// Cent. Sept. 451 These lapsers 
from sobriety. 

Lapsibility, -ible : sec Laps.a-, 

Lapsided, variant of Lopsided. 

Lapsing (l^'psig), vhl. sh. [f. Lapse v. + 
-ingL] Itie action of the vb. Lapse, a. Glid- 
ing or dropping of water, b. In immaterial sense : 
The action or process of sinking or dropping; 
also, of falling to (a public body) as an acquisi- 
tion. 

1663 J.SvRuczn Prodigies (i66s) *45 Ibe lapsing of that 
People to the grossest ignorance. 1820 L. Hunt Indicator 
No. 24 (1822) 1. 1B7 In the notes of the birds and the lapsing 
of the walcr-falL 1862 Goulburn Pers. Rdig. I. I. iv. 64 
J o reduce prayer to a form But how to prevent . .its Iaj)sing 
into a form ? 1884 H. Spencer in Pop. Sex. A/irwM^XXIV. 
«7 The law-makers who provided for the ultimate fapsing of 
Frencli railways 10 the state. 

La*psing, ppl. a. p. Lapse v. + -ino 2.] 

1 . a. Of water: Gliding, dropping, b. Of time: 
Gliding or passing away. 


«X77i Smollett (Worc.l, To magic murmur of lapsing 
streams. 179^ Mrs.-Radcliffe Myst. Udoipho xv, At iwi. 
light hour, with tritons gay I dance upon the lapsing tides. 
xBayinHone Every-day Bk. II. 893 We pass near .some gently 
lapsingwater. 1841 Lady Flora HASTiNGS/^<?rwf xi UTioueh 
many a lapsing year hath intervened. 1862 \y. Story 
f//A.*xvii. (1864) 352 Rome is the city of fountains. Wherever 
one goes he hears the pleasant sound of lapsing ^yater. 1862 
S. "Lvcab Secttlaria 381 Test the growth of enlightenment 
by lapsing centuries. 

2. Sinking (into, decay or depravity) ; failing, 
flagging. . • , . 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety vii. 146 The lapsing state of human 
corruption. x668 Howe Bless. Righteous {1825) 90 It Is the 
peculiar honor and prerogative of a Deity., to be the 
fulcrum, the centre of a lapsing creation. 1867 G. RIac- 
DONALD poems 67 O lapsing heart ! thy feeble strain Sends 
up the blood so spare. 

Hence Iia*psingly adv., in a lapsing manner. • 

1848 Blaclnu. Mag. LXIV. 201 The soft moan Of billows 
that shoreward Are lapsing!}* thrown. 

Lapstar, Sc. f. Lobster. 

La'pstonei Lap sbJ -t- Stoke.] A stone 
that shoemakers lay in their laps to beat their 
leather upon. 

X778 L(n>e Feast iS Next, black -thumb’d Jobson .. throw's 
his Lap-Stone down. 1794 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Ode For. 
Soldiers, Behold his pretty fingers wax the thread, And now 
the leather on the lap-stone hole, a x8io Tannahill Cotne 
hame to Lingels Poems (1846) 143 Come hame to your lap- 
stane, come hame to your last, It’s a bonny afiair that your 
family maun fast. 1852 Hawthorne Blithedale Rom. I, v, 
68 A lapstone, a hammer, a piece of sole-leather, and some 
waxed ends. 

La'p-streak. [f. Lap sb.^ or 7^.3 + Streak.]. 
A boat in which each streak overlaps the one 
below; a clinker-built boat. 

x86o Alt Year Round No. 75. 587 Tv/o boatj;. ..Long 
graceful lapstreaks, roomy and stiff, yet so light that [etc.). 
1873 Forest 4- Stream 25 Sept. 108/2 Five six-oared shells, 
two six-oared lapstreaks. 

attrib. 1893 Outing XXVI. 488/2 Their boat is of 

lap-streak construction. 

Hence Iia'pstreaked a„ (of a boat) built in 
this fashion. lia*p-streaker {JJ, *S‘.), one who uses 
such a boat. 


1883 Pall Mall G. 30 Aug. it/i The owner's gig. .will be 
of cedar, lapsireaked. 

II Lapsus (Ise-psiJs). [L. ; see Lapse j 5 .] A 
lapse, slip, or error. Chiefly, in the L. phrases 
lapsus linguee, a slip of the longue, and lapsus . 
calami, a slip of the pen, 

1667 Drvden Mart. Mar-all in. (x668) 28 What have 
I done besides a little lapsus llngus? 17x3 Addison 
Guardian No.^ 121 ? 3 He ..was unfortunately betrayed 
into a lapsus^ linguae. X822 J. Flint Lett. Atner. 100 'rhe 
people committed the lapsus, when they [etc.]. 1893 Nation 
iN. Y.) e Mar. 165/2 The following .. is a lapsus calami 
whose occurrence it is quite impossible to understand. 
Laputan (Iapi;7*tan),i7. and sb. In Swift Lapu- 
tian. [f. Laputa, the flying island in Gulliver's 
Ti'avels, whose inhabitants were addicted to 
visionary projects ; see -ak, -tan.] A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to Laputa ; hence, chimerical, visionar}*, 
absurd. B. sb. An inhabitant of Laputa. 

1726 Swift Gulliver ni. ii. {heading), The Humours and 
Dispositions^ of the Laputians described. x866 Herschel 
Fam. Lfct. ii. 62 After all, Swift’s idea of extracting sun- 
beams out of cucumbers, which he attributes to his Laputan 
philosophers, may not be so very absurd. 1870 O. W. Holaies 
Mechanism in Th. 4- Mor. in Old Vol. of Life (1891) 293 
note. It is curious to compare the Laputan idea of extracting 
sunbeams from cucumbers with George Stephenson’s famous 
saying about coal. 

So Lapu'tically adv. { 9 wnce<vd.), after the 
fashion of the Laputans. 

0x849 I'®® H.^Home Wks. 1864 III, 426 Occupied, 
Laputically, ia their great xvork of a progress that never 
progresses. 

Lapwing (Ins’pwiq). Forms : i hldapewinco, 

4 Ihapwynche, 4-7 lapwinge, -wynge, lap-, 
lappewin(c)ke, -wynke, (4 leepwynke, 5 
lapwinch, -wynche, 7 -wiDo(k)le), 4- lapwing. 
Also 6 Lappoikt. .[QE. hUapewince, str. fem., f. 
hlcdpan to leap -f tvinc- to totter, waver (so 
OHG. winhatt, MHG. winhen, also to wink; cf, 
OE. wUician to wink. The bird was named from 
the manner of its flight. The current form is in 
part due to popular etymology, which connected 
the word with Lap and Wing sb. (see quot. 
1617).] A well-known bird of the plover family, 
Vanellus vttlgans or cristatus, common in the 
temperate parts of the Old World. Called also 
Pewit, from its peculiar cry. Its eggs are the 
* plovers* eggs ’ of the London markets. Allusions 
are frequent to its crested head, to its wily method 
of drawing away a visitor from its nest, and to the 
notion that the newly hatched lapwing runs about 
with its head in the shell. 


X340 Ayoth. 61 Hy byeh-Tse he Ih.ipwynche l>et ine vell^ of 
man makch his ncrt. 1390 Gower Conf if. 339 A lappe- 
winke has lost his fcith And is the brid falsest of alle, cxi^o 
Lydg. Temfle of Glass H.ad In dIspit. n'gbt as 

a-mong foulys Ben layis, Pyis, Lapwyngis & these Oulys. 

rtiSX9 Skelton /». y/tfrnw43oCTlicy|Wuhnuwyt the lan- 

\v'3'ng, 1 he vcrsycles shall syng. c X532 Du Wes Introd. Fr. 
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LAECH, 


LAQUEAR. 

m Pahgr^ QH The lapwyng, U uatiiau, 1569 J. Sanford tr. 
AgrippcCs Van. Arts lyj b, The Lapwxnke. .seemethtohaue 
some royall thinge, and weareth a crowne. 1593 Greene A rt 
Conny Catching ii. 4 Who . . cry with the Lapwing farthest 
from their nest. 1603 Shaks./T^w. y, ii. igz This Lapwing 
runs away with the shell on his head. r6o6 SirG. Goose- 
cappe 1. i. in Bullen O. PI, III. 9 As fearefuU as a Haire, 
and will lye like a Lapwing. 1617 Minsheu Ductor^ a 
Lappe-ioin^^ q, leapwing, because he lappes or clappes the 
wings so often, a i6*8 F. Greville Sidney (1652) 204 Like 
Lapwings with the shels of authority aliout their necks. 
1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. ii. iii. (i8to) 230 And left the 
Wood with the Lapwings policie ; that they being busied in 
pursuite of them, the other might remaine secure within 
that Fastnesse, 1786 Burns A/ton IVateru, Thou green* 
crested lapwing, thy screaming forbear. 1843 Tennvson 
Locksley Hall 18 In the Spring the w-anton lapwing gets him- 
self another crest. 1876 Smiles Sc, Nntur. xiii. (ed. 4) 260 
You could now hear, .the pleasant peewit of the Lapwing. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as in lapwing stratagem, 
lapwing-like adv. ; lapwing-gull (see quot. 1844). 

1638 Brathwait Spir. Spicerie 406 Lapwing-like, with 
shell on head, I begun to write, before my yeares could 
well make mee an Author. 1669 Dryden Tyrannic Love 
IV. i, Your guilt dares not approach what it would hide ; But 
draws me off, and (lapwing-like) flies wide. 1676 in Hist. 
Northjield (Mass.) (1S75) 86 Be careful not to be deceived 
by their lapwing stratagems, by drawing you off from the 
rest to follow some men. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports 
^ Adv, Scott. (1855) 326 The Laughing Gull. .or Black 
Head . . has been called * peewit ’ or ‘ lapwing gull \ 
Lapyst, variant of Lapise v. Ohs, 

Iiaquais, -ay, obs. forms of Lackey. 

Xiaque, obs. form of Lac and 3. 

II laquear (Im'kwfai). [L, f. laque-tts noose, 
band : see Lace 

a. Arch, (See qiiots.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Laguear (in Arv/iit,), a Roof, 
the inward Roof of a House ; the Roof of a Chamber 
embowed, channelled, and done with Fret-work. 1859 
Gwilt Archit, (ed. 4) Gloss., s.v. Lacunar, The celling of 
any part in architecture receives the name of lacunar only 
when it consists of compartments sunk or hollowed, without 
spaces or bands, between the panels; if it is with bands, it 
is called laquear, 

b. Anat, (See quoL 1888.) 

1888 Syd. Soc. Lex., Laquear, the roof of a part, 2889 
J. M. Duncan Led. Dis. iVomen xxii. (ed. 4) 172 Where the 
disease attacks only parts of the passage, as the laquear. 

Iiaquearian (IsekwfesTian), a, [f. L. laque- 
dri-us (see next) + -an,] Of a gladiator : Armed 
with a noose to entangle his antagonist, 

2818 Byron Ch, Har. iv. cxlii, note. Whether the wonderful 
statue which suggested this image be a laquearian gladiator. 

fla'queary, sh. Obs, rare’^^, [app. ad, L. 
laquearia (pi. of Laquear), treated as sing,] 
« Laquear, 

1656-82 Blount Glossogr., Laqueary, the roof of a cham- 
ber. 1658-96 in Phillips. 

t La^queary, Obs, rare“^, fad. L. laque- 
drius, f. laqueus noose.] ** LAQUEARfAN. 

2682^ Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1. § 24 Our inward An- 
tagonists , . like Retiary and Laqueary Combatants, with 
Kets, Frauds and Entan'glements fall upon us. 

t lia'qneat, pa. pple. Sc. Obs. [ad, L. laque- 
dt-ns, pa. pple. of laquedre to ensnare, f. laqueus 
noose : see Lace jA] Ensnared. 

2560 Holland Cri. Venus in. 375 With lust of luifgit he 
was laqueat. 

t Ziaqnea'tion. Ohs, [n. of action f. L, 
laquedre : see prec.] (See qtiot.) 

2638 A. Read Chirurg. vii. 50 So much I have thought 
good to deliver unto you concerning laqueation or dry 
stitching. 

Laquer, obs. form of Lacquer. 

Laquesaa : see Lac 2, 

11 Lar (lar). PI. 11 lares (lea-rfz), lars (laiz). 
Also 7 larre. [L. Idr, pi. lares, earlier lasesl\ 

1 . Roman Myth. a. pi. The tntelary deities of 
a house ; household gods ; hence, the home. 
Often coupled with Penates, b. sing. A house- 
hold or ancestral deity; also iransf. andy^. 

2586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. i. (1594) 473 The 
ancients had a private and houshold god, whom they called 
lar, which we may translate into our language, the god of 
the harth. 2600 Holland Livy vm. ix. 287 O yee Lares 
and domestical gods. 1629 Milton Chnsts Nativity 
In consecrated Earth, And on the holy Hearth, The Lars, 
and Lemures moan with midnight plaint. 1647 R. Stapylton 
Juvenal 278 Build houses; joyne to ours anothers lares; 
Sleepe safe, confiding in our neighbours cares. 2648 Herrick 
Hesper.y Pan. to Sir L. Pemberton 4 To thee, thy lady, 
younglings and as farre As to thy genius and thy larre. 174* 
Pope Dune. iv. 366 So shall each youth . .keep his Lares, tho’ 
his house be sold. 277S H. Walpole Lett. (1857) VI. 270, 

I am returned to my own Lares and Penates — to my dogs and 
cats. 2832 L. Hunt Poems 239 So shall no disease or jar 
Hurt thy house, or chill thy Lar. 2889 Lowell Oracle 0/ 
Goldfishes Last Poems (1895) 14 You were my wonders, you 
my Lars, In darkling days my sun and stars. 2889 A thenseum 
20 July 88/3 Thomas Pitt, .through his sons and daughters, 
the great larol not fewer than five families in the English 
peerage. 

t c. A Sprite, hobgoblin. Obs. 

2598 ^F LORio, Rlazzaruoto, a sprite . . a hodgpoker, a lar in 
the chimney. 

^. Zool. The white-handed gibbon of Burmah, 
Hylobaies lar. 

1819 Rees Cycl. s.v., The lar, or, as it is sometimes de- 
nominated the gibbon. 1859 Wood Nat. Hist. I. 34 The 
Lar, or White-handed Gibbon. 


IDaraclx (laTax). Sc, Also lerroch. [Gael. 
Ihrack site of a building, habitation. = OIrish 
Idihrach (mod. Ir. laithreacJi), f. OCeltic */a to 
extend.] The site of a building or habitation. 

1705 Court Bk. Barony of Urie (2892) 113 [That] ilke 
tennant keepe iher owen larache. a 2774 Fergusson 
FarmeVs Ingle Poems (2845) 38 In its auld lerroch yet the 
deas remains. 2794 Statist. Acc. Scot. XII. 273 note. 
Amidst the various changes, .of. .proprietors they have con- 
tinued in the^same possession, and on the self-same Larach. 
II Lararium (lareo*rii?m). [L.lardrium,i,lar-cs 
(see Lar).] The part of a Roman house where 
the images of Lares or household gods were kept ; 
hence, a private shrine or chapel. 

2706 in Philips (ed. Kersey). 2816 J. Dallaway Statuary 
^ Sculpt, ill. 265 The Penates .. were deposited in the 
•Lararium or wardrobe which stood in some secret apart- 
ment, the sleeping room or library. 1848 Lytton Harold 
I. i, The old lararium, stripped of its ancient images of 
ancestor and god. 2872 Farrar Witn. Hist. iii. 98 note. 
The Emperor Alexander Severus admitted an image of 
Christ into his lararium. 

t lia*rbar, a- and sb. Chiefly Sc. In 5 larbre, 
6 larbar, la(i)rbair. [Of obscure origin ; cf. 
Leer zr., empty.] a. adj. Lean ; exhausted, worn 
out. b. sb. A lean, withered, or worn out person. 

2486 Bk. Si. Albans Bvtijb, He is meegre larbre and 
leene, 2508 Dunbar Flytingiv. Kennedie 121 Lene larbar, 
loungeouq baith lowsy in lisk and lon^e. Ibid. 169 The 
larbar lukis of thy Jang lene craig. — Tua mariii wemen 
J75 His Iwme is \’axit larbar, and lyis into swonne. 2603 
Philottis x\xv. With ane lairbair for to ly, Ane auld deid 
stock, baith cauld and dry. 

Comb. 2603 Philotus c.xii, Sa larbair-lyke lo as scho lyis. 
larboard (Jaubo^jd, -bajd), sl\ {a.) Nani. 
Forms : a. 4 ladde-borde, 5 ladeborde, lathe- 
borde, latebord. 6 larborde, lerbord, 
leereboord, 6-7 larbo(o)rd, 7 lubbord, 7- lar- 
board. [ME. lad(d)eborde, latheborde, altered in 
the 1 6th c. into ler*, here-, larbord, by form- 
association wth the contemporary sier^, -steere-, 
starbord. The second component is C)E. bord, 
ON. horde, ship’s side (Board sb. 12); the origin 
of the first component, which appears as ladde^, 
lade-, lathe-, late-, has not been determined. 

Some would connect it with Lax>c t»., taking it to mean 
‘the side on which cargo was recrived’, or on which deck 
cargo was placed. 

In OE. the corresponding term was hxchord\ this did not 
survive into ME., though its etymological equivalent still 
remains in all the mod. continental Teut. tonnes, and was 
adopted into Rom. (F, bdbord). The word seems to have 
meant ‘ the side at the back of the steersman ' ; the rudder 
or steering-paddle of early Germanic ships having been 
worked over the right side, whence the name sUorbord 
* steering-side', Starboard .1 

The side of a ship which is to the left hand of 
a person looking from the stem towards the bows. 
Opposed to starboard. (Freq. in phr. without the 
article, as + ««, t f'’ larboard.) 

The term has now been discarded in the na\->' and sup- 
planted by Port, to avoid confusion with the similar- 
sounding starboard. 

a, 13.. E. E. Allit. P. C. 106 I’ay layden in on ladde- 
borde fc h® lof® Wynnes. 149$ Naval Acc. Hen. V// 
(1896) 203 Devettes, .j a sterbord ail other a latebord. 

p. 15.. Sir A, Barton in Surtees Misc, (1888) 68 Ethere 
bye lerbord or by lowe Tliat Scootte would overcome yowe. 
Ibid. 69 A larborde wher Sir Andrewe lay. 2583 Stany- 
HURST ALneis i. (Arb.) 21 Theire ships too larboord doo nod. 
2592 Raleigh Last Fight Rev. (Arb.) 29 Two on her lar- 
boord, and two on her starboord. 25^ Hakluyt Voy. I. 4 
Vpon his steereboord aUvayes the desert land, and vpon the 
leereboord the maine Ocean. 2667 Milton P. L.^ ji. 1019 
When Ulj’sses on the Larbord snunnd Charj’bdis. 2698 
Frocer Voy, 172 We saw five Ships, three to the Star- 
board, and two to the Lar-board. 2707 Lend. Gas. No. 
4380/2 In firing along our Larboard, we saw he had a 
Design to board us on the Bow, 2853 Herschel Pop. Led, 
Sci. I. § 17 (1873) ** She will heel over to larboard. 

* 1 * b. as adv. = To larboard ; formerly used as 
a nautical command. Obs. 

2634-5 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 169 Larboard, 
that Is, to the left hand. 2^7 R. STArvLTON Juxrenal 224 
Larboard now The reeling tree, then starboard, forc't to 
bow. 2663 Gerbier Counsel 32 As well understood, .as 
one at Sea among Mariners; saying, Stccre, or Lar-board. 
2667 Dryden Tempest 1. i. You Dogs, is this a time to 
sleep ? Lubbord. Heave together. Lads. 

B. aitrib, passing into adj. Belonging to or 
situated on the left or port side of a vessel. 

2495 Naval Acc. Hen. VII 192 Latheborde Bowers 

. .Sterhorde destrelles. .Ladeborde destrelles, a 2623 Over- 
bury A IVi/e, Saylor, In a storme tis disputable . . on which 
side of the ship he may be saued best, whether his faith 
bee starre-bord faith or lar-bord. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 
IX. vii. 862 The Land on Larbord side (saitfa Sir K. Haw- 
kins) is without doubt Hands. 1627 Caft. Sshth Seaman’s 
Gram. ix. 39 His Mate with his Larboord men. .releeue.s 
them till foure in the morning. 1669 StUrmv Mariner's 
Mag, 1. 18 Cast off your Ijarboaid-Braces. 2748 Anson's 
Voy. 1. vi. 59 A signal was made . . to bring to with the lar- 
board tacks. Ibid. II. V. 177 About four points on the 
larboard-bow. 176* Falconer ShipTvr, i. 282 On the lar- 
board quarter. 2833 Marryat P. Simple viii, Ease off the 
larboard hawser. 2867 Smyth Word-bk., Larboard- 
watch, the old terra for port-watch, 
b. humorously Left. 

2781 Cowper Let. to J. Nezvton 28 Mar., Wks. 2837 XV. 

75 A slight disorder in my larboard eye may possibly pre- 
vent my >vriting you a long letter. 


IiaTbolins, -ians, sh. pi Matii. [Short f. 
Larboard + ? -LING. Cf. Starbolins.] (See quot.) 

2867 Sm\th Sailor's JVord-bk., Larbolins, ov Larbolians, 
a cant term implying the larboard-watch. 

3 jarC 6 Zier (la'js^noj). Also 7 lassoner. [f. 
Larceny -t- -erI. QlOY.Iarcitteur,'] One who 
commits larceny ; chiefly peily larccner, one who 
commits petty larceny. Also Jig. 

1634-5 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 20 As a punish- 
ment .. upon whores, petty larceners, shippers that exact. 
2640 Fuller Joseph's Coat i Cor. xi. 50 The whip for the 
petty lassoner. 2642 — Holy 6- Prof. St. 11. xxiv. 152 Ihus 
petty Larceners are encouraged into Felons. 2839 Fraser's 
Mag. XIX. 91 Bother about peijurers, robbers, larceners. 
2854 Lady L\'tton Behind Scenes i. iv, That great petty 
larcener of sentiment, Lawrence Sterne. 2864 Sir F. Pal- 
grave Norm, 6' Eng, HI. 373 How it was possible., to 
imprison the petty larcener unless the offence was duly laid 
in the indictment. 

LaTcenish. (lausenij), a. [f. Larceny -f -ish.] 
Disposed to larceny or small thefts. 

2862 Burton Bk. Hunter 50 A tendenej- to be larcenish. 

liarcenist (lausenist). [f. Larceny + -ist.] 
= Labcenek. 


2803 Syd. Smith JVks. (1869) 30 The injuries which have 
been inflicted on society by pickpockets, larcenists and petty 
felons. 2882 Jifacm. Mag. XLV. 379 These have also 
suffered by the predatorj- fingers of petty larcenists. 

Larcenous (lausenos), a, [f. Larcen-y -h 
-ous. Cf. OF. larcintux, larreciuosl\ Pertaining 
to or characterized by larceny ; thievish. 

2742 Fielding J. Andreros jv- v, ‘Ay’ says the Justice, 
*a kind of felonious larcenous Thing’. 2807 Syd. Smith 
p. Plymley's Lett. iv. Wks. 2840 III. 403 The acquittal of 
any noble and official thief would not fail to diffuse the 
most heartfelt satisfaction over the larcenous and burglarious 
world. 2862 Dickens Gt. Expect, ii, I knew. .that my 
larcenous researches might find nothing available in the safe. 
2880 Swinburne Stud. Shaks. 63 In all the larcenous little 
bundle of verse. 2B88 Gladstone in ipZ/i Cent, XXIII. 
783 A huge larcenous appropriation . . of goods which do 
not belong to them. 

Hence ILa^rcenonsly adv., thievishly. 

2B64 in Webster. 2882 Daily News 3 Jan. 5/4 Moliere 
was accused . . of larcenously conveying the ideas of Les 
p 7 'lcieuses Ridicides from a piece acted two years before. 


Xiarceuy (lauseni). Law. Also 6 larcenie, 
larsonie, 8 larciny. [app. f. AF. larcin (see 
Labcin) + -T, perh. with a recollection of L. latrff- 
cinium.'] The felonious taking and carr}’ing away 
of the personal goods of another with intent to 
convert them to the taker’s use. Also gen, theft. 

Distinction was formerly made between grand and petty 
larceny, the former being the larceny of property having a 
value of more, the latter of less, than 12 pence. Simple, 
mixed, or compound larceny (see quot. 2760). 

c 2460 Fortescue Abs. Lint. Mon. xiii. (1885) 142 There 
IS no man hangyd in Scotlande in vjj. yere to gedur ffor 
robbery. And yet thai ben often tymes hanged ffor larceny 
(rif. 1714 lacenye, /)/.r.D/^^*larcerye]. 2582 Lambarde^iV^i. 
II. vii. (1^) 272 All manner of theft, whether it wererobberie 
it selfe, or great or petite Larcenie. 2596 Br. W. Barlow 
Three Senn. i. 126 Eggingmen onto Larsonies, Thefts. 2764 
Burn Poor Laws 137 Picking of pockets, and such other 
larcenies. 2769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 229 Larciny . . is 
distinguished by the law into two sorts; the one called 
simple larciny, or plain theft unaccompanied with any 
other atrocious circumstance ; and mixt or compound lar- 
ciny, which also includes in it the aggravation of a taking 
from one’s house or person. 2818 Scott Rob Roy vi, You 
ate not charged with any petty larceny, or vulgar felony, 
2850 Blackie rEsekylus II. 17 This god. .wilt thou_ Not 
hate, thou, whom his impious larceny Did chiefly injure? 
2871 Smiles Charac. vi. (1876) 184 It is said that Lord 
Chatham was the first to set the example of disdaining to 
govern by petty larceny. 1875 Poste Gains iii. (ed. 2) 462 
By English law, to lake a man’s own goods out of the 
hands of a bailee, if the taking have the effect of charging 
the bailee, is larceny. 

i* Ls<*rcery. Obs. Also 7 lasserie. [Cf. 
Larceny and Labcinry.] Larceny. 

2500 [see c 1460 in prec.) 1611 Florid, Latrocinaiione, 
larcerie. 2613 R. Cawdrev Table Alph. (ed. 5),Fettilas- 
scrie. stealing of things of no great value. 

Larch, Also 6 larcbe, larahe. / 3 . S 

larich, larinch. [Introduced by Turner (see quot. 
1548 in 3), ad. G. larclie i—Ts\TiG, lerche, larche 
OHG. *lerihha, *lankha, an early adoption 
(prior to the assibilation of c in Latin} of L. laric- 
em, larix (whence late Gr, ’Kapi^) : cortespond- 
ing phonetically to OCeltic *darik- (Irish dair, 
genitive darach, Welsh dar') oak. Other Eng. 
writers in the i6th. c. adopted the word in the L. 
form (see Larix), sometimes corrupted into lannx; 
hence app. some of the dialectal forms given 
above. Cf. further Du. lariks, and the unexplained 
forms G. lorche, Du. lorke{boom) ; also It. lance, 
Sp. Idrice, Pg. larico, F. (Cotgr.) larege, lareze, 

med.L. larcsusl\ , . r ♦ 

1 . A well-known coniferous tree; AbtcsLanxoz 
Larix enropxa, a native of the Alps, which is 
largely cultivated in this coantr)% Its timber is 

tough and durable. It yields Venetian tnri^tme, 

and the bark is used in tanning, b- Any tree 01 
the genus Larix, e.g. the American Larch, L, 


amencana. 

2548, etc. (see larch-tree in 3J- 


1576 Newton Lemnie's 
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Complex. 1.72 Y'* best is tliat, which i<sueth out of y’ Larch, 
thePyne,or tlie Firre tree. 1794 Mrs. Kadcliffe Myst. 
Udolpho iii, The scene of barrenness was here and theic 
interrupted by the spreading branches of the larch and cedar. 
*827-35 Willis J/ry* 15 The larch stands green and l>eautiful 
Amid the sombre firs. 1832 Planting 33 (L. U. K.' Pinus 
fendnla^ black larch. — microcarpa., red larch. — larix, 
common larch. 2850 Teknvson Itt Mem. xci, When rosy 
plumelets tuft the larch. 2856 Ti-eas. Larix^ The 

American Larch, AWrr or Lnrix fendula, is the tree known 
to the Canadians as the 'laroarack. 

2 . The wood of this tree. 

2867 W, W. Smyth Coal 141 The props are usually of 
larch, or, In low seams, of oak. 

3. alirib., as larch-planJz^ -plant, -tree, -turpen- 
tine'^ larcU-bark, the bark of the larch-tree; the 
laricis cortex of the British Pharmacopceia ; larch 
red, a substance obtained by boiling extract of 
larch-bark with dilute sulphuric acid (Cassell) ; 
larch-scale, a scale*like insect which infests larch 
trees ; larch-wood, (n) the wood of the larch 
tree ; {JP) a wood consisting of larch trees. 

2827 Sti;uart Ptanier's G. (i328) 480 The present Mr. 
White, had often drawn more than ;6405 a year for his 
*LArch-barkonly. 28^7Smcaton 43 Tiberius 

caused the Naumachiarian bridge., to be rebuilt of*laich 
planks. 2871 Palcrave Lyr. Poems 30 llie young *larch* 
plant upon Pelion’s side. 2832 Planting 72 (L. U. K.) 
Coccus lariceo Istc), *larch scale. 2548 Turner Names of 
Herbes 46 iLarix or larex groweth on the highest toppes of 
the Alpes..frenche men cal it Dularge. It maye l^e called 
inengUshea *Larche tree. 1578 [see LarixI. 2^2 Holland 
Pliny 1 1 . 182 From the Larch tree there issucth a subtill and 
thin liquor. 1706 PiiiLLirs (ed. Kersey), Zar/jr, the Larinch- 
tree, or Larch-Tree. 27x2 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 66 
Cedrus Magna a Species of the Larch Tree. 1728 
Kersey, Lavix^ the Larlch-tree, or Larch-tree. 1855 Longf. 
Hiaw. VII. 49 Give me. .of your fibrous roots, O Larch-Tree I 
2626 Ci»LLOKAR, *Larch Turpentine, of Turpentine or 
rosen growing vpon the Larch tree in Italic, vsed often in 
oyntments and emplaisters. 2780 Coxe Russ. Disc. 46 
Another ship built of *larch-wood. 2856 Miss Mulock 
J. Halifax XXV, It was lovely to see the morning sun 
climbing over One-lVee Hill, catching tJie larchwood [etc.}. 
larclieJl(laMtJenha. [f. Laugh -t- suffix^.] 
Consisting of larches, larch-. 

2818 Keats Meg^ Merrilics 20 Her Brothers were the 
craggy hills, Her Sisters larchen trees, a 1851 Moir Poems, 
To tronnded Ptarmigan vii, From larchen grove to grove. 
tliaTCin, Obs^ Also 5 larson, 6 larcyne, 
-in©, larrecine, 7 larzon, larcon. [a. AF. and 
F. larein, OF. larrecin (also larcine fern,) L. 
latrdcinium robbery, £ latro robber,] 

1. = Laiicen’y, 

[22^* Britton r. x.xv, | tie De Apcls de Robberies et de 
Larcins.]^ C1400 Plowmans T. 323 Tything of bribry and 
larson Will make faUhed full foul fall 1 c 2530 L. Cox Rhet. 
(2899) 75 To Brytayns, Gascoigne.s, and Polones, [is attrU 
ouiedl larcyne [v.r. larrecine). 1598 Florio, Furto, a 
theevery, a larcine, a burglane. 2658 tr. Bergerac's Satyr. 
Char. Pref, 2 Others content them selves with petty Larefns. 
2679 Blount Tenures 119 If he he condemned for a 
common Larctn, he ought to be hanged. 

2 . One who commits larceny ; a larcener. 

2596 in Tyticr Hist. Scot. (1864) IV. 330 Shall any castle 
or habyiacle of mine be assailed by a night larcin. 2624 
Bp. Hall Trve Peace-Maker Wks. (1627) 540 Whips for 
harlots, brands for petty larzons, ropes for felons, a 2656 — 
Rem. IPks, tj66o) 12 Some poor pecty-Iar^ons and pilferers. 

+ IiaTcinry. Obs. Also 7 larcenary. [f. 
Larcin + -uv.j Larceny. 

/t2639 QsxKr.w Coelum Brit. (1640) 214 The god of petty 
Larcinrj’. x6^6 Earl Monm. Advi. fr. Parnass. 183 
Having committed many larcenaries. 

Xiard (laid), sb. Forms ; 4-6 larde, 5 laard, 
5 laurde, 4- l.ird. [a. OF. (mod.F.) bacon 
( = It., Sp., Pg. lardo) L. lardtitn, Idridum, 
usually believed to be cogn. w. Gr, Xap-Xvbs fat, 
\lxp-U pleasant to the taste.] 
fl. The fat of a swine; (fat) bacon or pork; 
rarely, other fat meat used for larding. Obs. 

<*2420 Liber Coccrum (1862) 12 Take larde of porke, wele 
sobyn. Jbiil. 26 Take iho ox longe..Scthe hit, broche hit 
in lard ychc dele. ^2440 Promp. Payv. 288/1 I.arde of 
flesche, 0x460 Fortvscue Ahs. ff Lim. Mon. iii. 

(iSSs) IT4 Thai cyten no flesshe but it be right seldon 
a lilfe larde. , 2552 Huloet, Larde, succidia. 2607 Topsell 
J'ourf. Beasts (165S) 532 'i he fat of Swine they commonly 
call Lard which groweth betwixt the skin and the fle.sh. 
1625 (^ee Lard v. 1). 2626 Bacon Sylva § 997 She got 

a Peecc of Lard with the Skin on. and rubbed the Warts 
all oucr with the Fat Side. 2^3 Drvden Oviits Met. vm. 
Baucis ^P. 107 By this the boiling kettle had prepar’d And 
to the table sent the smoaking lard. 2725 Bradley Pam. 
Diet. S.V. Swine, Feeding a Hog for Lara or Boar for brawn. 
pig. a 2613 OvKRDURY A Wife (1638) 290 Patience U the 
lard of the Ic.nne meat of advcrsitle, 

+ b. ? A slice of fat. Ohs. 

c 1430 Two Ce>okeryd3ks. 49 Take kardez of Venysoun. 

2 . [Often hogs lard.) The iiitcrn.al iat of the 
abdomen of a swine, csp. when rendered and clari- 
fied, much used in cooking, and in pharmacy as 
the basis of unguents. 

r*t4zo Pnllad. on Hush. 1. 433 Frote hit wel with larde 
fTaat & dccoct. 2556 Witiials Diet. (1568) iSb/i A.-eunsyia 
/n’/r/jr, is l.irde or hogges grcace. 2704 J.cnd. Caz. No. 
4026 't I-ading, consivling of.. Dry' Codfish, Dry Jack, 
Hogdard. 2707 Mortimer Hush. (xjoS) 189 If Hogs get a 
Sv^•c!llng on llie side of their Throat anoint it with Hog’s 
I.ard.^ 2812 A. T. Thomson Zpwf/. DUp. (1818) 728 The 
addition of the metallic solution to the melted mixture of 


Jard and oil. 28*5 J. N^l Bro. Jostaihan I. 76 A kind of 
sweet cake fried tii lard. 1836-^ Todd Cycl, Anal. II. 232/2 
When hog’s-lard becomes rancid, a peculiar volatile acid 
forms in it. 2873 E. Smith Foods 239 Lard is derived from 
the loose fat of me pig, and is a i-ery pure fat. 

b. iransf. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans C v b, Veuc hir larde of a gote. 2S35 
W. Irving Tour Prairies Fritters of Dour fried in bear's 
lard. 2849 Sk. Nat. Hist., iHauwtalta III. 162 In the 
■Greenland whale the layer of this sul>cutaneous lard varies 
from eight or ten to«o inches in depth. 

c. Earth lard (see qiiot.). 

t8ot Trans. Soc. Arts XIX. 17^ Hie Grubs of the Cock- 
chafer .. appear like lumps of white fat. Hence tlie British 
name ' Eartn-Lard 

3. atinb., as lanl-slice\ lard-butter, -cheese, 
substitutes for butter and cheese made from lard ; 
^ lard-house = Larder ; lard-oil, valuable 
oil made from lard, used for burning, and for 
lubricating machinery* (Ogilvie, 18S2); lard- 
Btone, a kind of soft stone found in China; cf, 
Ggalmatolite. 

i88x Chicago Times 16 Apr., Very little *Iard-butter is 
now sold in Chicago. Ibid., Large amounts of butterine and 
*lard.cheese were sold here as the genuine article.^ 2555 
Richmond. Wills (Surtees.) 85 All the salting vessell in tlie 
^lardhouse. 2599 Mjnsheu, A I-ardary*, or lard-house. 
« 2693 Urgtihan’s Rabelais iii. xxiii. 193 Some Lackey, 
snatching at the *Lard-slices. t8ti Pinkerton Petral. 1 . 
374 The rock called *lard-}»tone, used by the Chinese, 

Xiard (l^d), lai'd-cr, f. lard (see 

Lard 

1 . Cookery. {transP) To insert small strips of 
bacon (for of other fat meat) in the subst.'mee 
of (meat, poultry, etc.) before cooking. Also ahsol. 
(Cf. Interlard 2/. i.) 

^2330 R, Brunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) 15756 He schar a 
pece out of his J>e, & lardid & rostoid. c 2420 Liber Cocomtn 
(1862) 21 Perboyle the hare and larde hit wele, Sethyn loke 
thou rost hir everydele. ^2430 7 'wo Cookery-bks. j 8 Take 
Conyngys. .& sethc hem, oker larde hem Rost hem. 2615 
Markham £ng..Housew. ii. ii. (1664) 73 If you will Roast 
any Venison, .. if it he lean, you shall either lard it with 
Mutton lard, or Pork lard. x66x Lovell Hist. Anim. <•;- 
AUfU 73 The skinn being pulled off, the flesh larded, & stuck 
with cloves, may be rosted. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 1. ii. 
236 Flea your Hare, and lard it with Bacon. 2769 Mrs. 
Uaffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 127 Take three young 
ducks, lard them down each side the breast. 2884 Girl's 
Own Paper Nearly all lean meat may be larded 

with advantage. 

+ 2 . To enrich with or as with fat ; to fatten, 
(Cf. Enlard.) Obs. 

2579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 110 A goodly Oake.. 
Whiiome had bene ine King of the field,... And with his nuts 
larded many swine. 2S96SHAKS. i/f^/A/K,Ji.ii. 116 Falstaffe 
sweates to death, and Lards the leane earth as he walkes 
along. 2^7 — Tiuion iv. in. la It is the Pastour Lards the 
Brothers sides,The want that makes him leane. 2607 1 ) v. k k er 
Whore Babylon Wks. 1873 1 1 . 221 This lards me fat with 
laughter. 2621 Burton Asiat. Mel, Democr. to Rdr. (1651) 7 
They lard their lean books with the fat of others works. 
2624 Sanderson Sertn. 1 . 184 'Thou hast larded tliy"^ leaner 
revenues with fat collops sacrilegiously cut out of the sides 
or flanks of the church. ax66z Fuller Worthies {1840) HI. 
240 [Wheal-ears] Naturally larded with lumps of fat. a 1687 
Cotton Noon Quatrains Poems (1689) 235 UTie lagging Ox 
is now unbound. From larding the new turn'd-up ground. 

•y b. zntr. for rejl. or pass. 

2622 [see Larding/^/. <t.}. 

3 . transf To stick all over with ; lo cover, line, 
or strew with, Obs. or arch. 

2543 Sir J, Wallop in State Papers IX. 457 Divers of the 
Frenchemen’s horse killed, and ivell larded with arrows. 
2590 Marlowe Edto. If, i. iv, He weares a short Italian 
hooded cloake, Larded with pearle. 2602 Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 
37 White his Shrow’das the Mountaine Snow. .Larded with 
.sweet flowers. x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix.*xv. § 55 Their 
sides were altogether larded with arrowes. 1631 H. Shirley 
Mart.Souldier u. i. in BuUen O, PL I. 190 A Soldado Cas- 
sacke of Scarlet, larded thicke with Gold Lace. 2642 Milton 
Refonn. n. (1851) 70 His Navall ruines that have larded our 
Seas. <1x658 Clevewnd 'Pimes 13 A Land.. Larded with 
Springs^ and fring’d with curled Woods. 1B43 Lvtton Last 
Bar. !. li, Larding himself with sharp knives and bodkins, 

ft’-/'?'. 

* 5^5 Jewel Def Afol. (1611) 407 Yee thovxghl It good, 
thus to lard the same, by' a proper Parenthesis. 2660 tr. 
Amyraldtts' Trent, cone. Rehg. ill. iii. 362 His gross follies 
wherewith he hath larded and strewed it, 1687 Settle 
Dryden 81 But to lard his gross oversights witli some more 
pardonable mistakes. 

4 . To intersperse or garnish (speech or writing) 
with particular words, expressions, ideas, etc. ; to 
interlard. 

2549 Comfl. ScoL Prol, lo Rdr. t6 , I thocht it nocht 
nccc<snir III hef fardit andc lardit this tracteit vitht exquisite 
termls.^ 2581 Sionev A/ol. Poetrse (Arb.) 53 'Fhey say, the 
Lirick, U larded with passionate Sonnets. 2598 Shaks. Aterrv 
W. IV. vi. 14 'I'bc mirth whereof, so larded with my matter, 
That neither (singly) can ^ manifested Without the shew 
of both. 1602 — Ham. v, ii. 20 An exact command, Larded 
w'ith many scueraH sorts of reason. <ri66t Fuller IPor- 
thies xxiv, Monkes began lo lard the lives of their Saints 
with lie«; _ aiCrj-j Barrow Sertn. Wks. 1716 1 . 258 How 
ine.m a skill lo lard every sentence with an oath. 2702 Eng. 
Theophrast. 52 A few modish Icw^ woids to lard his Dis. 
course with. <*2797 H. Waltoi.e Mem. Geo. tl (1847) I. 
.NIL 404 Lord Egmont . . always Larded . . his speeches with 
speculative topi« of government. 2823 Scott Quentin D x, 
Un.ablc to refrain from larding them with interjections of 
surpcive. ^ 2837 Howitt Run Life <1862) 1. iv. 39 'l lieir 
convcr-aiion was larded and illustrated with the phraseology 
of their own favourite pursuit. 


I.ARPER. 

5 . To smear or cover with lard or fat ; to grease, 
ras'e. 

CX420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 436 Vp walle liii euery side In 
lyke maner, eek larde it. 2740 Somerville Hobbinol u. 306 
Hi.s Buff Doublet, larded o’er with Fat Of slaughter’d 
Brutes, 2842 Tennyson Will Waterproof xxviii, Old boxes, 
larded with the steam Of thirty thousand dinners. 
i*6. intr. To ooze with laid or fat. Obs. rare. 
*577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1650) 161 His whole body 
larded and distilled much like unto. .melting wax. 

7 . trans. To adiilierate witli lard. 

1886 Pall Mall G. so Sept. 3/1 Tlie Mahommed.ans ftar 
that their ghee may’ be larded. 

Lard, obs. form of Laird, Lord. 

Lardaceiu (lajd^’s/jin). Chem. [f. as ne.xt 
•r -IN.] A nitrogenous substance found deposited 
under morbid conditions in certain minute arteries 
and tissues of the body. 

2873 Ralfe Phys. Chem. 10 The so called amyloid sub- 
stance or lardacein. 2890 Athenaeum ■!$ Mar. 344/2 The 
substance., may perhaps be allied to lardacein. 

Lardaceotis (iajd^’J^s), a, Med. [f. Lard 
sb. f -ACEOUS.J Of the nature of or resembling 
lard ; containing lardacein ; spec, applied to a form 
of degeneration characterized by the formation of 
lardacein ; also said of the patient. 

1822 Blackw. Mag. XU. 526 TJie body when choked and 
obstructed by this lardaceous incumbrance. 2873 T. H. 
Green intred. Pathol, (cd. 2) 59 Amydoid degeneration.. is 
often known as the lardaceous, or waxy change. • 2876 
Duhrinc Dis. Skin 434 A solid, fatty% lardaceous deposit 
beneath the epidermis. iZg-j Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 409 
It was not known when he began to be lardaceous. 
Larda’city. rare. Lardaceous condition. 

Allbuit's Sysi. Med. III. 376 , 1 have often thouglit that 
temporary suppuration may produce temporary lardacity’. 

Iiardarie, -ary, var. Lakdry Obs. 

Larded (lauded),///, a. [f. Laki) w. + -edI.] 
Stuffed with fat bacon ; smeared with lard, greased. 

c 2440 Promp. Pai“v. 288/1 Laardy’d, lardaius. 2570 
Levins Manip. A9l^S Larded, lardo adipaius. a 2700 
Dryden Iliad i. Fables (1700) 191 Larded Thighs on loaded 
.'Vltars laid. 2709 Addison Tatter No. 148 p 9 A larded 
Turkey. 2724 Ramsay Healtht-j The larded peacock, and 
the tarts de may. 2784 Cowfeu Task iv. 642 As smart 
above As meal and larded locks can make him. 2821 Clare 
VilL Minstr. 1 . 43 To hunt the pig, As soapt and larded 
through the crowd he flies. 2837 Dickens Pickw. .xiv, 
■I'here's a very nice ham.. and a beautiful cold larded fowl. 
2862 Fraser's Mag. July 42 The application of a hot iron 
to hU ‘ larded ' feet. 

Lardeons (la-J(1/|35), (7, rare-o. [f. mod.L. 
lardetts, f. latdnm Lard : see -ous.] Lardaceous. 
1855 in Mavne Expos. Lex, 

Larder ^ (laudw). Forms ; 4, 7 lardere, 7 
lardre, 5 lordar, •yr(e, -ure, laardere, lordder, 
larddre, (6 lawder), 7 Sc. lairder, 4- larder, 
[a. OF. tardier, AF, med.L. larddtdttm, 

I. iardttm Lard sb. Cf. OF. lardoir^ lardouer 
‘ garde-manger *.] 

1 . A room or closet in which meat (? orig. bacon) 
and other provisions are stored. 

c 2305 Si. Kenelm 236 in E. E, P, (1862) 54 pe3 his larder 
were ne3 ido & his somer lesc lene. c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 28 Alle Northwales he .set to ircuage hie. Tiienti 
pounde of gold be jere . . & her to fy ue hundreth kie ilk ^cre to 
ins lardere. Cx34oO<rr<7r;lf.4688('I’rin.) Moohenahousande 
selercs Filled he wih w’ynes,.And larderes \Gvlt. lardineris] 
wihsaltflesshe. 1390-1 An/*/ Drr^^V^4/^'</.{Camden)6oPra 
ligno et clauis per ip«um emptls ibidem pro la lardre. c 2440 
Promp. ParzK 288/1 Laardere, tnrdarium. 2468-9 Durham 
Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 92, i axe pro le larclar. 1541 Act 
Hen. VIH c. 22 § 13 The serieant of the larder for the 
time being of the rame household. 2567 MAPLErCPr. Forest 
205 Espying hir lime when and how she may' come to ihe 
Lawder or Vitiailehouse. 2623 Shaks. Hen. V'lll, v. iv. 5 
Good M. Porter I belong to th' Larder. 1644 D. Hume Hhi. 
Douglas 28 This Cellar is called yet the Douglas Lairder 
(cf. Lardiner i. 1375]. 1768-74 .'Tuckkr Lt. Nat. {1834) I. 

376 The hen gratifies her desires in h.atching and breeding 
up chickens for the larder. 17B4 Cowper Task 11. 615 Dress 
drains our cellar dry', And keeps our larder lean. 1838 
Prescott Ferd. Is. (1846) HI. xx. 266 'I'he larders of 
Savona were filled with the choicest game. 1858 K, S. 
Surtees dZ/z/z/wc Ixx. 311 The whole repa«;t bespoke 
the e.xhausted larder peculiar lo the end of the week. 2877 
Mbs. Forrester Mignon 1 . 50 Utterly unmindful of the 
probable condition of live larder at home. 

b. transf. and fig. Something serving as a store- 
house. 

1623 Lisle AElJric on O. ^ N. Test. Ded. 34 Forth, Taw, 
Cluyd, Terns, Severne, Humber, Trent, And foure great 
Seas, your Larders be for Lent. 1864 J. S, Harford 
Recoil. IP. Wilberforce 195 It |the antediluvian mammoth) 
had only’ been lianging in Nature’s l.arder for t)je last five 
thousand years, 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor. viii. 
220 His table became the larder and patrimony of the poor. 

+ Chiefly in phr. to make larder of-, to 

turn into meat for the larder ; to brinp; to the 
slaughter-house, hence, to slaughter; to larder, 
to the slaughter-house. Also occas. simply = 
slaughter. Obs. 

a 133a Oiuel 1129 At llic Kinoes o.t. .maden a foul larder, 
rt 1340 HAMi-oi.K/'ia/r< elKxxu. toZtb«,thal is.swUkt (rat 
()= deuyl makis his lardere of. c 1380 Wvci.ir /Twir. Iris: 
(l 83 o) 331 J’relatis courlis hat hen dennys of (wucs & 
jardcrit oflielle. 1387-8 1 '. Usk Tril. Lore li.aiv. (Sktat) 

I. 13 thus tlrawen «as this iniioccntc, as an oxc to the 
larder. 1390 GoivER Con/. 111 . 124 Tlian (in Novemletr] is 
the larder of the stvinc. c 1430 Syr Genor. (Koxb.) 7228 Of 
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oon he hoped larder to make. <^1450 Merlin 337 The 
kny^htes of the rounde table made soche lardure thourgh 
the Felde as it hadde ben shepe strangeled with wolves. 

. 3 . attrib. and Comb. : larder-beetle, an insect 
which devours stored animal foods, Dermestcs 
lai'darius (Cent. Diet.) ; larder-fly, ? the same ; 
i* larder-house « sense i ; f larder-silver, some 
kind of manorial dues (cf. larding vioncy^. 

1836-9 Todd Cyct. Aunt. II. 872/2 In the maggot of the 
*larder-flies . . the mouth is formed . . differently. 1390-r 
£arl Derby's Exped. (Camden) 24 Duobus valetlis pro 
mundacione le •larderhous, vjd. 1460-x Durham Acc. 
Rolls (Surtees) 90 Pro le pavyng in le larderhouse. f 1540 
Boordc The boke for to Lerne Bj b, The celler, the kytehyn, 
the larderhowse with al other howses of offices, a 1568 
Ascham Scholem. 1. (Arh.) 45 This similitude is not rude, 
nor borowed of the larder house. 1486-7 Bailiff's MS. 
Acc. Dunster Boro'., De iiij* vj'* de proficuis cujusdam con- 
suetudinis vocali *Larder sylver. 

Hence IiaTderlesB a., without a larder. 

1852 Ford in Q. Rev. Mar. 436 The barren larderless 
venta. .without shelter or food for man or beast. 

Ijarder^. [f. Lakdz/. ^--euI.J One who lards. 

1598 Florio, Lardatore, a larder, one that lardes ineate. 

£arderellite (lajdere-bit). JlJin, [Named 
by Bechi, 1854, after Count F. de Zardere/t who 
owned the fumaroles where it was found.] Hydrous 
borate of ammonium, occurring as a white powder. 

1834 Amer. Jrnl. Sci. XVII. 129 Larderellite .. dissolves 
in hot water. x868 Dk^kMiju (ed. 5) 882 Larderellite.. 
Occurs at the Tuscan lagoons, 
borderer (lauderai). [f. Larder + -erI. 

? after Cellarer.] One who has charge of a larder. 

1483 Catk. Alltel. 208/2 A larderere, lardarins. 15.. 
Re^l. llouseh. Earl Noriliumb. (1770) 165 That the .saide 
Clarks of the Kechinge . . faile not appoint the Larderer 
ande Cooks. 1550 Bale Ens". Votaries 11. 64 b, The Kynge 
had made.. an other Roger whyche was hys larderer, the 
byshop of Herforde. 1577-87 Hohnshed Chron. III. 930/1 
'Ihe lord Aburgauennie to be chiefe larderer. x6xi Si'f.kd 
Hist. Gi. Brit. ix. xiii. § 2 The Mannour of S. in Norfolke 
was holden of the King by the seruice of Chiefe Larderer 
at his Coronation. 1745 tr. Columella's Htisb. xii. iii. 
Such things as we make use of upon holidays. .these we 
delivered to the Larderer. 

Larderie, -ery, var. Lardey Obs. 
tLa'rdet. Obs. rare~^. [f. Laud -et.] 
A small piece of bacon for larding meat. 

1598 Florio, LardegU, Lardetli, the pieces of larde, or 
lardet that they put into rostemeate. 

Lardiform (la-idifpjm), a. Med. [f. L,vnii sb. 
+ -(l)FORH.J Uesembling lard, lardaceous. 
x86o in Fowler Med, Voc. x888 Syd. Soc. Lex., Lardi^ 
form tissue, a term applied to a variety of scirrhous cancer 
having the appearance of lard. 

Lardiue (la-Jdrn). [f. Labd sb. + -ine.] A 
commercial name for an inferior substitute for lard. 
.x888 Grocer 20 Oct., ‘ Lardine*, which is made from the 
refuse of lard. 1895 Daily News 8 May 8/6 Lardine con- 
sisted of lard and cotton seed oil. 

3 jardiner (laudinsj). Forms: 4-5 larde- 
ner(e, 4, 7, 9 lardinec, 5 -yner, lardnir, lard- 
nare, 6 So. ladinar, ladner, laidner, 7 *SV. 
lairner. [a. AF. lardiner, an altered form (? after 
gardiner Gardener ; for the form cf. vintner) of 
larder, OF. lardier, f. lard : see Lard j 3 .] 
fl. = Larder i . north, and Sc. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4688 (Goit.) Ma {jan a thou-and celers 
Fild he wid wines.. And lardinerbs wid saltid Hess. 1375 
Barbour Bruce v. 410 Tharfor the men of that cuntre, 
For sic thingis thar mellit were, Callit it ‘the Douglas 
lardenere’. CX4S0 H0LI.AND Howlat -zi-j Quhill the lardnir 
[MS. B. lardun) was laid, held he na houss. 14.. Chalmer^ 
Ian Ayr c. 20 {Sc. Stat. I.), Item quhen h^i opyn fische jjai 
hike nocht quheder bai be mesale fische or wane, |>at js b® 
Cause quhy na fischar suld mak lardnare. 1663 Inv. Ld. 
y. Gordon's Furniture, Item, in the lairner, ane mat and 
ane pair of blankets. 17x0 Colvil IV/ti^ Supptie. n. (1741) 
94 His Wardrobe and his Buttery; His Lardner and his 
Bibliotheck. 

2 . An official who has charge of a larder. Obs.c\c. 
as the title of an honorary office (see quot, 1SS7). 

[13. . Liber Custitmarnm (i860) 474 Tenu^. .par le service 
destre Chief Lardiner al Coronement no.slre dit Seignur le 
Roy.] cx^oo Dogg Lardyner in Babecs Bk. 358 Hoo so 
makyjt at Crystysmas a dogge lardyner and >ti JIarch 
a sowe gardyner, . . he schall neuer haue good larder ne fayre 
gardyn. 1469 Housch. Ord. (1790I 93 To see the remained 
hadde into the lardre, and the lardener to be charged with 
it. 1507 Extracts Ahcrd. Reg. 11844) I. 437 The fleschouris, 
baxteris, brousteris, ladinaris. 1601 F. Tate Househ. Ord. 
Ediv, II § 50 (1876) 34 Vsher of the larder.under the lardiner. 
x6io Holl.\nd Camden's Brit. i. 473 Sculton . . was held by 
this tenure, that the Lord thereof on the Coronation dale of 
*the Kings of England, should bee chiefe Lardiner. 1679 
Blount Anc. Tenures 10. 1887 St. ynmes's Gaz. 25 .Aug. 
5/x To the manor of Scoulton, in the county of Norfolk, is 
attached the office of Chief Lardiner, whose duty it is on 
the coronation day to attend to the provisions in the royal 
larder. 

t 3 . attrib. in ladner time, the time when cattle 
were slaughtered ; also (confused with Lade v.), 
in * 1 * ladner ship, a freight or transport ship. Sc. 

1596 Dalrympi.e tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. vnr. 96 With 
a ladner schip (L ttnsn onerarifi\ standeng thair be chance. 
Ibid. II. IX. 237 Certane shipis callet ladner. 1805 in 
Ramsay ff Scotsmen in x 8/4 Cent. {1888) II. ii. 6^9 The 
laidner or slaughtering time was therefore an occasion of 
much fe.stivity. i86x Smiles Lives Engineers II. 97 S.ihed 
beef and mutton, which was stored up at ladner time, betwixt 
Michaelmas and. Martinmas, for.the year’s consumption. 


Warding (la'jdig), vld. sb. [f. Lard v. + -ing 1 .] 
The action of the verb Lard ; the preparation of 
meat for cooking by inserting pieces of fat bacon, 
f Rarely concr. Fat, grease, unguent. 

CX440 /'romp. Parv. 288/x Laardynge, lardacio. 1583 
Stanyhurst ^neis in. (Arb.) 79 Soom feloes naked with 
larding .smearyc hebasted. xrx645 Howell (1650) I. 
V. xx.wiii. 174 He is also good at Larding of meat after the 
mode of France. X736 Bailev Housh, Diet. 376 Larding is 
done with slips of bacon which must be cut small and of 
a convenient length according to the meat or fowl that you 
would lard. 1884 Girls' Osvn Paper Jun^ 49tA Larding Is 
one of the adN’anced operations in cookery. 

(See Lard v .) 

1674 N . Fairfax Bulk tj- Seht, To Rdr., The Larding of 
Latine with High Dutch. 1687 Settle Rejl. Dryden 22. 
rie . . with Larding of part Quibble, and part Sophistry 
imitate his way of arguing. 

c. attrib. and Comb., larding-bacon, bacon 
used in the culinary operation of larding ; *}• lard- 
ing money (see quot.) ; larding-needle, -pin, 
t -prick, + -stick, pointed instruments with which 
the meat is pieiced and the bacon inserted in the 
process of larding meat. 

2884 Girls' Oson Paper June 491/1 *Larding bacon is 
sold by many dealers. 1670 Blount Law Diet. (1691), 

* Larding-money,\w the Manour of Bradford in Com. Wilts, 
the Tenants pay to the Marquis of Winchester, their Land- 
lord, a small yearly Rent by this Name. 1870 H-'artie's Every' 
day Cookery 23 * Larding needle, made wiih split ends, like 
a cleft stick, to receive strips of fat bacon. 1598 Florio, 
Lardaruola, a lardrie, a larder, a *larding pmne. 2693 
Lend, Gaz. No. 2853/4, ^ Orange Strainer, i Larding Pin. 
2697 tr. C'iess D‘ Atinoy's Trav. 1x706) 201 Don Augu.stin in- 
treated me also, to let him have some of iny Larding-Pln.s. 
2796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery v. 60 Put the bacon through 
and through the beef with the larding-pin. 2845 [see 
Lardon]. 16x1 CoTGR., Larder,., to pricke, or pierce, as 
with a “larding pricke. 2580 Hollyband Treas. Er. Tong, 
Vne Lardoire, a "larding sticke. 2622 Cotcr., Lardoirc, 
a larding sticke, or pricke. 2694 Motteux Rabelais iv. 
xxix. (1737) 120 He's the most industrious Larding-stick 
and Skewer-maker. 

LaTding*, [f. Lardzi. + -ing 2.] Fat- 

tening (in trans. and intr. senses). 

26x2 Dr.wton Poly-oib, xiv, xo8 Th* unweldy larding 
swine his mawe then having fild. <ri63o in Risdon 
Devon § 308 (x8io) 3x5 Our lofty tower’d trees . . Did to the 
savage swine let fall their larding mast. 

Ziardite (laudait). Min. [ad. mod L. lard- 
ites (Wallerius, *778), i, lardum (see I.ardjA); 
its earlier Fr. name was * pierre de lard \] f a. A 
synonym of Steatite, b. A synonym of Pagodite. 

2796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 1. 153 Indunated Steatites. 
Lardites of Wallerlus. 18x4 Allan Min. Nomen. 46 Stea- 
tite .. Lardite, 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) Gen. Index 817/2 
LardIte, v. pagodite. 

tLa’rdlet, Obs. rarc-^, [f. Lard j/i. -i- - let.] 
A small piece of bacon for larding meat. 

1639 Torriano, Spioccare, to lard birds with lardlets. 
Iiardou( 1 a*jdan),lardoon (lajdx/ n). Cookery. 
Also 5 lardiiQ. fa. F, lardon (= It. lardonc), 
f. lard : see Laud j^.] One of the pieces of bacon or 
pork which are inserted in meat in the process of 
larding. 

c 2450 [see Lardiner iJ. 2653 Ubquiiart Rabelais ii. xiv, 
The lardons or little slices of bacon, wherewith I was stuck, 
kept off the blow. 1658 tr. Bergerac's Satyr. Char. xxv. 

92 A lumpe of Veale that struts about upon its l.irdons. 
2747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery To Kdr., When I bid ihem lard 
a Fowl, if I should bid them lard with large Lardoons, they 
would not know what I meant : But when I say they must 
lard with little Pieces of Bacon, they know what I mean. 
2845 Eliza Acton Mod. Cookery (ed.a) x67Thc lardoons.. 
must be drawn through with a large larding-pin. 2884 
Girls' Own Prt/rrjune 491/1 'I'hc process of inserting slips 
of bacon, called lardons, into lean meat by means of a 
larding-needle. 

Xardose (la*Jd^'«s). Obs. cxc. Hist. Also 6 
laordose. [?a. F. Tardoise {ardoisc slate, with 
prefixed article).] The name given to the screen 
at the back of the high altar of Dnrh.nm cathedral. 

*593 ^ Mon. Rites, etc. Durham (Surtees) 6 Betwixt the 
.said High Altar and St. Cuthberl’s Feriture is all of French 
Peere . . with fairs Images of alabaster being most finely 
gilted, beinge called in the antient history the Laordose 
\ed. 1672 Lardose), the said curious workmanshipp of French 
Peere or Laordose reachingc in hight almost to the middle 
vault. 2838 Diet. Archit., Lardose, a corruption 

of the French term Varriere dos, employed to designate 
the high'altar-screen of Durham Cathedral. 2850 in Parker 
Gloss. Terms Archit. 

+ La’l’dry. Obs. Forms: d-y lardery,-erie, 
lardarie, -y, lardrie, -y. [ad. OF. larderie, f. 
lard : see Lard sb, and -ery.] « Larder* i. 

1538 Leland liin, I. 55 Tlie 4 (Tower] conteinith the 
Bolery, Pantery, Pastery, Lardery, and Kechyn. 2594 
Barnficld Aff. Sheph. 11. xiv, Then will I lay out all my 
Lardarie (Of Cheese, of CracknelL, Curds and Clowted- 
cre.'ime). 2598 Florio, Camaio, Carnario, a lardrie or place 
to hang and keepe ineate in, X63X Weever Anc. Funeral 
Mon. 630 Clarke of the Kings Kitchin, and keeper of his 
Lardarie. x66x Cowley Adv. Exper. Philos, in Verses ^ 
Ess. (2669) 45 That it contain the Kitchin, Butteries, Brew- 
house, Bakehouse, Dairj', Lardr\', Siables 
attrib. 1649 in E. B. Chancellor ZZ/r/. Richmond {\%Z^ 

01 One little Gallery abovc-stay.-s, used for the Pantrj’ and 
Larderie men. 

3 jardy (laudi). a. [f. I..ard sb. + -T.] Full 
of or containing lard ; fat. 
x^x . Ox/ordsk, £7/2xj.. Suppl., Lardy cake, lard cake. 


Also Fatty-cake. 2888 R. Dowling Miracle Gold I. v. 98 
I'he pallid, lardy, stolid face of the publican, x^z Daily 
Neivs 23 Dec. 5/6 A quality of lean and nutritious flesh 
much superior to the lardy bacons which come from foreign 
countries. 


Lardy-dardy (lavdidaMdi), a. slang. [Cf. 
La-di-da,] Characteristic of an affected swell; 
languidly fopi^ish. 

2862 Miss Braddon Trail Serpent wwx. -227 You’re not 
much good, my friend, says I, with your lardy-dardy ways, 
and your cold-blooded words, whoever you are. 2874 
Punch 14 Mar. 109/1 This only when the lardy-daidy swells 
are present. 2887 Illustr. Loud. Ninos 15 Oct. 448 Tiie 
modern ‘ lardy-dardy ’ school (of acting]. 

Hence liardy-dardy v. intr., to act the swell, 
to ‘do the la-di-da \ 

xZZy Pfar)' yane’s Pfem. Other men were lardj’- 
dardying about, .enjoying themselves. 

Obs. iarc~^, [ad. L, /a/v/j.] ?Asea- 

gull. 

2388 WvcLiF Lev. xi. 16 A strucioun, and nyjt crowe, 
a lare, and an hauk'e b! his kinde. 

+ Eare Obs. [Of obscure origin : ? connected 
with Lathe ji. 3 ] A turner’s lathe. 

26x2 CoTGR., Toumoir, a Ttirne, turning wheele, or 
Turners wheele, called a Lathe or Lare. 2684 R. Waller 
Nat. Exper. 75 To take the Lump of Ice out whole, we 
made a small crease round it, where hy putting it again in 
the Lare, it might be cut in two in the midst. Ibid. 77. 

Lare : see Lair, Layer, Lore. 

Laree: see Larin. 
larel, obs. form of Laurei. 

+ Earew. Obs. Also I Ifirdow, (larow, 
laruu), 2 larenw. [OE. Idriov), for * Idr-piow 
(whence MK Lorthew).] A tencher. 

C900 tr. Bxdn's Hist. tii. xviii, [xxiv.] (1890) 240 He haifde 
arest Trumhmre biscop him to lareovve. ^■gSo Lindisf. 
Gosp. John iii. 2 La laruu ue uuton h^tte from Code du 
Secuome laruu. c 2050 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 390/35 Dogma- 
tisttt, lareow. a 2x75 Cott. Horn. 241 Ur hlaford sanctus 
paulus..is i^eoden lareaw. ^2200 Oumin 7233 Bisskopes^ 
& larewess. 


Xiar^e (laid^l, a., adv., and sb. Forms: 4-7 
larg, 6 largue, *SV. lairg, lairge, lerge, 6-7 
lardg(e, 2- large, [a. F. large, now chiefly in 
the sense ‘ broad, wide * L, larga, fern, of largns 
abundant, copious, bountiful, profuse. The masc. 
largns gave OF. lare, larg (whence ME. larg, 
largue)"h\W. these forms were ultimately supplanted 
by the fern, form large ; though in nautical senses 
mod.F. has largue masc. and fern., adopted from 
southern dialects. Cf. Pr. larg, largue, broad, 
Sp., Pg. largo long, It, largo wide,] 

A. adj, 

fl. 1 . Liberal in giving; generous; bountiful, 
munificent ; open-handed. Also, liberal in ex- 
penditure, prodigal, lavish, (Cf, Fool-large.) 
Const, of, in, Obs, 

cxx7$ Lamb. Horn. 143 pe large Men and hemilde Men., 
sculen beon ideoped on fader riht halue. a 2225 After. 
R. 430 Se uorS ase je muwen of drunch and of mete and of 
clo5, . . beoS large touward bam [servants], h^^uh 5e he 
nenuvure beon and te herdure to ou suluen. 13.. Gny 
JVamu. (A.) 2265 He was large, curteys, and fre. 2375 
Barbour Bruce xr. 148 The landis of Scotland delt he then 
or othir mennis landis large wes he. c 2386 Chauccr Pars. 
T. r 391 To be liberal, that is to seyn, large by mesure. 
a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1393 She [Fortune] lovetbe 
yonge folk and large of despence. 1:2450 Pierlin 150 Ycf 
euer ye haue be large of yeftes here before, loke now that 
ye be larger hensforlh, 2470-85 Arthur vii. vii, 

Syre knyghte thou art ful large of my hors and my harneys, 

I lete the wele it coste the noughte. rxsoo Lancelot 1765 
Beith larg and iffis frely of thi thing. 2530 Palsgr. 317/* 
Large in expence, prodigue, 2553 Grimalde Cicero's Offices 
m (1558) 99 That other kinde of lai gegiuing whiche proceedes 
of liberafitie. 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, i. i. 21 Ihe poore 
King Reignier, whose large style Agrees not with _ the lean- 
nesse of his purse. 2664 J. Wilson Cheats v. iii. Dram. 
Wks. (1874)93 Indeed I won’t ! You have been large to me 
already. [Jolly would press money upon him.] 16S8 
Dryden Britannia Rediv. 86 Large of his treasures. 

absol. x-^.. K. A Us. 2054 Theo large geveth ; the nythyng 
lourith. 2484 Caxton Fables 0/ Alsopwxn. (1889) 170 .And 
thereffire more despendeth the nygard than the large. 

II. Ample, wide, great. 

+ 2 . Ample in quantity; copious, abundant. 
Obs. ; merged in sen.«^e 8. 

The early instances referring to gifts or alms may belong 


to sense i. „ , • at , 

axn^Ancr. R. x63 Noble men & wummen makieO large 
relef. a 2240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 187 Hwet dep peime 
bi blod isched on he rode, hwet deh henne be large broc ot 
hi sofie side, a 2300 Cursor PI. 3964 lacob han sent him 
of his aght Giftes large, a 1400-50 foo Large 

lyons lockis h.at lange ere and scharpe. c 1415 Lvdg. AssemMy 
0/ CmIs =067 That to dyscerne I purpose nat to deele so 
large by my svyll hit longelh nat to me. 'SS* 

Large, aboundaunt or plentyfull, nJHuens. *578 
CaMn on Gen. 161 This. .ofTereth unto us, „ 

bewailing our misery. 1582 N. 1. (Rhem.) j ebolixtut 
These shall receive l.irger judgement ['’ulg. 
jndhinm-. 1611 greater damnationl. A- 

1 1. I. 31 The kings of France and FmEland 3)’,% 

towards the maintenance of the army. • * • , „ 

Hist Ett- 1 an o. 67 She gave them large thanks. 1007 
m/ctou X- Z. w %V.Kni wf have yet l.rrge day. for .sc.vrc= 

the Sun Hath (imsht half his journey. _ , . r 

f 3 . Ample in spatial e.\tcnt ; .allowing plenty of 
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LARGE.. 


LARGE. 

room ?. spacious, roomy, capadons. Oh.; merged 
in sense S. 

<7 2225 Ancr. R. i8 JIakieS on ower muj?e mit te i>i2me 
a creoiz, & et * Deus in adjutorium a large creoir mit )>e 
^eo vingres ^Tom abuue J>e vorheaued dun to J?e breosle. 
C1330R. BrUNNE Chron. (1810) I, 144 Large er J>o landes, 
J?at bis cldres wonnen. 2382 WyCLif Heb. ix. 12 Forsoth 
Crist beynge a bischop of goodis to comj'nge [entride] bi 
a larger and perfiter tabernacle [L. avipiins et per/ectius\. 
X390 Gower Conf. III. 27 He seeth her front is large and 
pleine Withoute frounce of any greine. c 2400 Destr. Troy 
103B9 Olofte for to lenge in his large sete. 2526 Pilgr. Per/. 
OV^ de W. 1531) 2b, The b>Tde in a cage, be the cage... 
tieuer so large and hye, can not be contented or^ quyete. 
2530 Palscr. 237/2 I^rge grounde, cazTlU. Ibid. “yiTli 
l^rge wyde and brode, spacieux, et/ufjc. 1604 E. G[rim- 
Stone] D' Acosta s Hist. Ittdies v- xvii. 373 They retired' 
them'^elves into a large place, where there were many lights. 
2697 I^kvden Virg. Georg, iv. 53J Two Golden Homs on 
his large Front he wears, 
f b. Const, of. 

f 2340 Cimor RI. 22322 (Fairf.) A mikil man of stature 
heye & large of face, c 2400 Maukdcv. (1839I v. 43 So is 
the Contree large of Lengthe. 2535 Covcrdale Nek. mi. 

4 As for y« cite, it was large of rowme, and greate. 

c. fg. Of the ‘ heart * : Capacious. Cf. 6. 

In the earliest instances the expression is a literal transla- 
tion from the Heb., where ‘heart' means intellect. 

2535 CovERDALE I iv. opGodgaue Salomon maruelous 

greate 2vj’szdome and \’nderstondlnge, and a large hert. 
2667 Milton P. L. 1. 444 That uxonus King, whose heart 
though large, Beguil'd by fair Idolatresses, fell To Idolsfoul, 
h\.\:E.KH.R.H.Mctherto Pr. Oravge Poems 244 Tho 
streighier Bounds your Fortune did confine, In your large 
Heart was fbundaweaithy Mine. 2876 \^u^c.vx£.So}igs Reltg. 
ff Life 228 The brain by knowledge grows, the heart Is 
larger made by loving. 

't' 4 . Extensive in transverse dimension ; = BnOAD 

a. I, 1 b. [The usual sense in mod. Fr.] Often 
in phrase /oug and large^ for which 'ivide and 
large sometimes occurs. Ohs. 

2377 Lancu P. pi. B. xvni. 45 Bothe as longe and as 
large bi loft and by grounde. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
V. 26 It es nere hand a c. cubites lar^e. 1500-20 Dukbar 
P<»r;«2lxxii. 49 Ane croce that was bailh large and lang,To 
heir thai gaif that blessit Lord. 2578 L^te Dodoens i. viii. 
25 The great Ciote hath leaves very large and long. 1599 
Abf. Abbot Descr. World (1634) 282 The Spaniards., 
entered Florida . . and there conquered a tiiousand miles 
wide and large, 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxviii, 
252 Three hundred ladders made, very strong, and so large, 
that three men might easily mount up on them a front. 2667 
Milton P. L. i. 295 His other Parts . . extended long and 
large Lav floating many a rood. Ibid. iv. 223 Southward 
through Eden went a River large. 1709 Blair in Phil. 
Trans, XXVII. 242 Two Tusks oj Spans large, and 8 foot 
long. 2725 Lconi Palladio's Archit. (1742) I, 78 The 
Wa>^ ought to be .. so large, that Carriages and Horses be 
no hindrance to each other when they meet, 
f 6. With definite measures of space and time, 
indicating the full or rather more than the full 
quantity : « Good A. 20. Obs. 

2377 Lancl. P. pi. B. X. 162 Leue him on ihi left halue 
a large myle or more. 1529 Malory's Arthurx. Ixiv, They 
fought . . two large hourcs and neuer brethed them. 2678 
Loud, Gas. No. 2^15/2 At Bucken, a large League from 
Friburg. 2707 Ibid.^ 4336/7 As to the Breadth of the Chanel, 
it is a large half Mile. 2737 tr, Le Comte s Mem. <5- Rem. 
ChinaWx. 79 The steps, .being almo**! all 10 large inches high, 
fb. Of the time of day; Fully come, full. Obs. 
CX386 Chaucer S<]'r.’s T. 352 They slepen til that it was 
pryme large, c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 223 Thir men went 
furlh as it was large mydnycht. 

6 . Of immaterial things ; Wide in range or 
c.npacity; comprehensive, extensive, capacious. 

n 2300 Cursor M. 93 Mater fjmd xe large and brade? 1340 
Hami’ole Pr. Couse. 39x5 Bot alle {>is dett may Jxir be qwytt 
Tliurgh large pardon, wha-swa has itt. c 2400 Afol. Loll. 8 
A feibful curat owik to notify to his sugets, were is pardoun, 
sikirar, largar, & for les price, to be bout to his sogets. 2500 
Galway Arch, in xofh Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm. App. v. 391 
In as ampull and lardg m.atmer as we grauntid to anny other 
ITrcman. <12548 Hall Chrou., Heu. IV 15 b, Exhortyng 
them with large promisses and flatterjTig wordes, 2560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane's Comm. 239 b, I wyll sendc Ambassadours to the 
asscmblye with large commission. 2595 Shaks. JoJvt i. i. 
8S Doe you not read some tokens of my sonne In the large 
composition of this man? x6o6 — Tr, ff Cr. 1. iii. 223 Fair 
le.aue and large security. 2667 Milton P. L. xii. 305 From 
imposition of strict Laws, to free Acceptance of large Grace. 
2704 Swift Meehan. Operat. Spir, Misc. (171XI 296 A large 
Memon% plentifully fraught with Theological Polysyllables. 
a 2725 Burnet Orwx 7Yw<'(i724) I. 179 It was resolved, that 
whatever should be granted, .should go in so large a manner, 
that Papists should be comprehended within it. 2730-46 
Thomson Autumn 280 Vernal suns and showers Diffuse 
their warmest, largest influence. 2738 Wi:slf.y Ps. cxvi. v, 
How good Thou art, How large thy Grace ! 2778 Sir J. 
RevNOLns Disc. viii. (1876) 450 Notions l.ar^e, libera! and 
complete. 277^-82 Johnson X. P.^Smith, Hb memorj' w.os 
large and tenacious. 27^ CowrER Task iii. 423 No portion 
left Tliat may disgrace his art, or disappoint Large expecta- 
tion. 2793 Burke Poliev Allies Wks. VII. 176, 1 sf^.ik of 
ponc>* too in a large light ; in which large light, policy too 
IS a tiered thing. 184a Tennyson Locksley Hail tii 
Y earning for the large excitement that the coming years 
would yield. 2840 htACAULAY Hist. Png. i. I. 106 A good 
reason for giving large powers to a irustw-orthy magistrate. 
<» 2859 Ibid, xxiii. (i^i) V. 91 llic English Government 
h.ad ^cn willing to make laree allowance for Bersvick’s 
TCcuUar position, iSSsSiR N. Lindlky InLawTitncsRep. 
I.II. 319/2, 1 think the language is large enough to include 
them. 1B86 Law Times LXXXI. 172/2 ITic court had a 
large discretion as to the joinder of parties. 

b. Of jicrsons, with reference to some specifietl 
Mlribute or uclion. Const. tVr, of. Cf. sense i. 


c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints^ Tkeodera 220 J?a art larg of cherj-te. 
2574 Hellowes Guesfards Fam. Ep. 1x577) 63 It is not 
a lust thing to be large in sinning, and short in praying. 
x6i2 T- Tavlor Comm. Titles iii. 1 When Paul would be 
large in commending the Church of the Romanes, he 
affirmeth they were full of goodnesse. 2672 W ilkins Hat. 
Relig. 326 To be generous and large in their well-wishing 
and their well-doing. 2B83 F- M. Peard Coutrad. xxvi, He 
was large in his offers of friendship towards a young nephew 
of Mr, Pritchard’s. 

c. ^Yith reference to artistic treatment : Broad. 
2782 Sir J. Reynolds Disc, xi. (1876) 28 In his colouring 
he was large and general. 

7 . Of discourse, narrative, or literary treatment : 
Ample, copious, lengthy. Now rare. 

1477 Marc. Paston in P. Lett. No. 799 III. 293 The 
large comunycacyon that dyvers tymes hathe ben had 
towchyng the marj-age of my cosyn Margerj*. .and my son 
lohn. 2526 TiNDALE Acts XX. 2 When he had gone over 
those parties, and geven them large exhortacions. 2377 
Frampton Toyful Netvs 11. (1596) 80 Of many others which 
sboulde bee verie large to speake of. 2622 R. Hawkins 
Voy. S. Sea 232 It were large to recount the voyages and 
worthy enterprises overthrowne by this pollicie. 2655 
Stanley Hist. Philos, ii. (1701) 65/1 Plutarch, hath this 
large Discourse upon it. 2675 Temple Let. to Chas. II 
Wks. 1731 II, 344 Since the Prince’s Return, I have had 
two large Discourses with his Highness. 2685 Wood Life 
13 Apr., ^Ir. Wyatt spake a lai^e speech by hart. 2705 
Hearne Collect. 23 July (0-H.S.) 1. 13 Mr. Milles writ 
a large reply. 2756^ L Warton Ess. Pope (ed. 4) 1. ii. 49 
These observations on Thomson.. would not have been so 
kirge if there had been already any considerable criticism on 
hbCharacter. i860 Motley A’e//<c/'^.(i868) I.v.273Hefell 
into large and particular discourse with the deputies. 

i* b. Of persons : Copious in writing or speech ; 
diffuse, lengthy, prolix. Obs, 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ir, xviii. § 8 (1S73) i8r Antitheta 
are theses argued c<i«/m; wherein men maybe more 

large and laborious. 2613 Porchas Pilgrimage (1614) 108 
hly intent is to bee largest in relation of those things which 
are not in the Scriptures. 1618 Bolton Florus (1636) Ded., 
He held it more honorable to be.. the first among briefe 
writers than one among few in the laige ones. 2668 Temple 
Let. to Ld. Arliugtou Wks. 2731 II. 82 The Marquis is 
large in arguing to me, that our Interest lies in a joint War, 
2679 Penn Adar. Prot. ii. App. (1692) 240, I could be very 
large upon this point.^ 2712 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) III. 
236, I am afraid he will be much too large, tho’ 'tis certain 
w* he shall do will be very curious and learned. ^2737 
Whiston xii.vl.§3Hewasvery large in his 
encomiums upon the young man. 2763 J. Brown Poetry 
Mus. vi. Ill Homer iscqual^ flowing and harmonious; 
Eschylus is uneven, concise, abrupt and rugged. ^ 1788 
Priestley Lect. Hist. iv. xxm. 179 His work is an epitome 
of the Roman Historj' to hb own times, upon which he is 
more large. 

8. In mod. Eng., a general designation for con- 
siderable magnitude, used instead of great when 
it is not intended to convey the emotional impli- 
cation now belonging to tnat word. (See Great 
a. 6.) The more colloquial or less refined synonym 
is big. 

a. Of material objects. Also in phrases like 
lar^e of limb « ‘having large limbs \ 

Not ordinarily said of persons; the occasional use of 
expressions like * a large man ' is somewhat playful, the 
notion being ‘taking up a great deal of room’. To .say 
‘the larger (=*bigger’j children* is admissible, if perh. 
somewhat unusual, but the positive (and, indeed, the com- 
parative in the singular) could not be similarly used. 

In the earlier examples there may be some notion of the 
sense ‘ample'. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 288/1 Large, hey, longe, and semely, 
procerus. ^ 1526 TlNDALEGn/. vi. 11 Beboldc how large a letter 
I have written vnto you with myne awnc honde. c 2560 A. 
Scott Poems (S.T.S.) ii. 135 Tbow art moir lerge of ly th and 
lym Nor I am, be sic ihre. 2590 Siiaks. A/zVA. A^.iv. i. 4 While 
I . .kisse thy faire large eares. 2596 Dalkv.mple tr. Leslie's 
Hist, Scot. I. 46 In this tounc is the Kingis caslel baith 
lairge and stark. x6ix Bible Mark xxv. 25 He will shew 
you a large (Gr. nbya'. earlier versions ‘great’) XTjper 
roome furnished. x6^ Milton P. L. x. 529 Now Dragon 
grown, larger than whom the Sun Ingenderd in the 
Pythian Vale on slime. 2697 Dryden Virg, Georg, iv. B05 
A large Cluster of black Grapes. — Aineid,x. 432 Great 
Theron, large of Limb, of Gj^ant height. 2751 Affect, Narr, 
JVagerZgOn^ of us killed a large Seal.. Such Hits as these 
were but rare, and very far from affording Supplies. 2792 
W. Bartram Caiylifia xo These swamps are daily clearing 
and improring into large fruitful rice plantations. 1^3 
Rapton Laudsc. Card. (1805) 21 We generally pronounce 
that object large, the whole of ivhich the ej’e cannot at 
once comprehend.^ 2816 J, Smith Panorama Sci. Art 
I. 14 The brge vice must b* firmly fixed to the side of 
the work-bench. 1837 Dickens Pickw, ii, A large lady 
in blue satin. 2837 Mrs. Sherwood H. Milner iii. xvi. 
323 An infant, and three or four larger children. 2840 
bIarrvat Poor yack i, He was a very large man, standing 
six feet high. 2868 Lockver Elcm, Astron, iii. 5 16 (1879) 
qi At rising or setting, the Moon sometimes appears to be 
larger than it does when high up in the sky. 2870 Dickens 
E. Drood vi, ‘ Is he a large man, Ma?* * I should call him 
a large man, my dear, .but that hb voice is so much larger '. 
289s Bookman Oct. 26/2 Plans .. should not be large folded 
sheets, but single page pbns of small districts, .with a key- 
map, 1896 A<iTt' Times Rep. LXXIII. 6x5/1 There were two 
gates, one large one for carriages and the other a small one 
for foot passengers. 

absot, 2S95 Shaks. yohn 11. i. 201 This little abstract doth 
conlaine tJiat large. Which died in Geffrey. 

b. Used in the specific names of objects 10 
distinguish a kind or variety of greater size than 
the ordinar)' ; also large-paper, a size of paper 
used for a special or -limited edition of a book. 


having wider ' margins than that of the ordinary 
edition ; also attrib. 

27x4 Loud. Gaz. No. 5225/3 The Price of the few large 
Paper that are printed (will be] 4W. per Book in Sheets. 
1727 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Miuion^ The large Minion, or one 
of the largest size, has its bore 3! inch diameter, and is 1000 
pounds weight. 2802 Diddin Introd. Classics ii note, The 
large paper edition of this work is chiefly sought after. 2837 
Macgillivray Wifherinfs Brit. Plants (ed. 4) 334 Large 
White Helleborine. 2859 Stainton Brit. BxdterJiUs ff 
Moths II. 34 Geometra papilionaria (Large Emerald). x86i 
E. Newman Brit. Moths. KxZi/p 299 The Large Nutmeg 
{Mamesira anceps). 2878 Print. Trades yrul. xxv. 20 Large 
post folio size. 2883 Wallem Fish. Supply Ncrzvay 26 (Fish. 
Exhib. Publ.) ‘Large* or North-herring. 2896 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. 1. 192 Fatty changes in the kidneys.. Large 
white, and small white kidneys. Mod. The second edition 
of the book is a large octavo. 

e. Of collective unities, quantities, dimensions, 
or any immaterial entity of which extensive as dis- 
tinct from intensive magnitude can be predicated. 

2526 Tindale Rev. xxi. 26 The length u-as as large as the 
bredth of hitt. 1679 PenN Addr. Prot. 11. v. (1692) 235 [It] 
is., in a large Degree true among us. 2751 Labelye 
Wesim. Br. 72 At the Commissioners Desite, and^ before a 
very large Board, I had the Honour of explaining ..my 
Method. 1823 De Quincey Lett. Edttc. ii. Wks. (i860) 
XIV. 26 Forty year.s are not too I^.ge a period for such 
a work. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 325 It is certainly 
now more than seven times as great as the larger of these 
two sums. Ibid. vii. II. 216 That party was not large ; but 
the . .virtues of those who belonged to it made it respectable.' 
2881 jfowETT Thucyd. I. 224 The simplicity which is so 
large an element in a noble nature was laughed to scorn and 
disappeared. 1895 R. L. Douglas in Bookman Oct. 22/2 
Louis [XIV] was in a large measure responsible for the 
horrors of the Revolution. Mod. He made large profits on 
some articles, but his business did not pay on the whole. 

d. Of a movement, pace, etc. : Covering a good 
extent of ground at a step. (,Cf. B. 6.) 

<‘2400 tr. Secrcla Secret., Gov. Lordsh, 117 He, bat yn 
goynge, hauys hb paas large and latly, welfare shall folwe 
liim jTi all his werkj’s. 2719 Dr Foe Crusoe 1. xx. (1840) 
358 As fast as we could make our horses go, which . . was 
only a good large trot. 27. . in * J. Larwood ’ (L. R. Sadler) 
Bk. Cleric. Anecd. (1871) 229 [A contemporary journalist 
describes Orator Henley as entering like a harlequin by 
a door behind the pulpit, and] at one large leap jumping 
into it, and falling to work. 

fe. rarely of actions or processes, witb refer- 
ence to degiee. 

2660-x Marveix Cofr, xviii. Wk.s. 1872-5 II, 50 As I shall 
haue more busynesse or more news, I shall giue you a 
larger trouble. 2748 Ansods Voy. 11. xiil. 276 Thej».. 
found every where so large a surf, that there was not the 
least possibility of their landing. 

f. Of a meal : Heavy, abundant (cf. «). V 7 ‘arc. 
174B Anson's Voy. ui. ii. 323 Having . . made a large beef 

breakfast, 2890 Kipling After a large 

lunch they went down to the beach. 

g. Of sounds heard in auscultation : Full, 
sonorous. Also of the pulse : Full. 

2822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) I. 544 note, If a pulse 
be both hard and large, it is a strong pulse also. 289S 
Allbuit's Syst. Med. V, 20 To the first (class] belong the 
large or sonorous, the small or sibilant, and the intermediate 
or subsibilant rhonchi. Ibid, 242 The large, coarse, toneless 
rattles produced by mucus and air in the trachea and 
larger bronchi. 

h. With an agent-noun or .its equivalent : That 
is engaged in the occupation or business implied 
on a large scale. 

2883 Manch. Exam. ^ Oct. 5/4 The largest calico printer 
in the world. 2891 J. G. Paton . 4 u/obiog. 4 Large farmers 
and small farmers. 1892 Law 7 'imcs XCII. 277/2 A very 
large oj’ster planter. 

9 , Of speech or manner ; Pompons, imposing, 
assuming airs of grandeur, * big 
1605 Shaks. Lear i. i. 1B7 Your large speeches, may your 
deeds approue. 28x8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) III. 153 
The prerogative was always named in large and pompous 
e.vpressions. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman in. xx. 192 
Cresar made a prolonged A-hm ! and said in a large way, 

‘ Has the carriage arrived ? ’■ 

m. Not rigorous or restricted ; lax, free. 
[Developed from sense 3.] 

flO, Indulgent, lax ; not strict or rigorous. Obs. 
CX440 yacob's IVell xvi. to 3 Takyng non hedc of jji 
wycked suspectys . . ne of |»i consenlyng to euyll, ne of 
jjx large conscyence. 2594 Alirr. Policy (1599) ^ ij, Kings 
..ought ..to be carefull, that they put not couetous men 
& such as haue a large conscience in publick offices & 
authority.^ 1604 Parsons sn/ Pt. Three Convers. Eng. 
374 The King, vpon his first breach with the Pope, was 
somewhat carelesse S: large towards the protestants. 2609 
Bible (Douay) \fam. xxiv. Comm., A large conscience 
siicketh at nothing. 2694 Strype Mem. Cranmer. iii. 
xxxvi. 456 When King Henr>’ was large towards the Protes- 
tants, Cranmer was so also. 2733 Nkal Hist. Purit. II. 
245 If the Puritans were too strict in keeping Holy the 
Sabbath, his Grace [Laud] was too large in his indulgence, 
til. Having few or no restrictions or limita- 
tions ; allowing considerable freedom. Also said 
of persons with respect to their thought or 
action, 

c 1510 LrMlp-itf Rohm hedo (W. de W.) vii. 108 Smyte 
on boldcly sayd Robyn 1 sync the Iciie. « 1548 Hali. 
Chron., Hm. IV \a It iv.is concluded, that hync Richard 
..hould contincw in a large prisonc. 163s R. N, Catndm's 
liUi. Eliz. 111. an. ay. shy Slice besought that she might b« 
kept in larger custody. 1671 Milton P. R, i. 365 Leaving 
my dolornus Prison I enjoy Large liberty to round this 
Globe of Earth. 1680 Connect. Cot. Rec. (1859) HI. 395 Ouc 
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people in this Colony are, some strict Congregationall men, 
others more large Conpregationall men, and some moderate 
Presbeterians. 1793 in Morse Avtcr. Ceos', (1796) 1. 274 
General Baptists, .who hold Large Communion. 

+ b. Liberated, free. Const, of. . Obs. rare. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso t. Ixxxiv. 18 Of burdens all he set the 
Paynims large. 

fc. Of ‘ circumstances* : Easy. Ohs. 

1738 Neal Hist. Purii. IV. 404 hlany families who the 
last week were in large circumstances, were now reduced to 
heggar>% 

1 12. Of language : Used in a wide sense, loose, 
inaccurate. Ohs. rare. 

CX400 Lattfranc's CirjiTS. 305 Caulerium is seid in ij. 
maners, Jjat is to seie large & streit {L cautcrium dicitiir 
eir/obus viodis, large «5- stride'], c 1449 Pecock RcJ>r. 1. xix. 
116 In thilk maner ofvnpropre and large speche,in which it 
may thouj vnproplrli be seid that (etc.]. 

'1*13. Of speech, etc. : Free, unrestrained; (in 
bad sense) lax, licentious, improper, gross. Obs. 

1374 Chaucer 7>v>'/7/r v. 804 Sommenseyn he [Diomede] 
was of tunge large. £‘1380 Wyclif Ser/u. Sel. Wks. I. 73 
Pei seien hat Baptist was to harde, and Cristis lyfe was to 
large, but hei have founden a good mene. cz^ooKom. Rose 
4144 On me he leyeih a pilous charge, Bicause his tunge 
was to large. rx4ox Lydc. Flour Curtesyc 157 Dredful 
also of tonges that ben large. 1553 Grimalce Cicero's 
Offices I. (1558) 46 The very maner of our iesting muste not 
be to large nor unsober. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. iii. 206 
The man doth fear God, howsoeuer it seemes not in him, by 
some large iensis hee will make. Ibid. iv. 1. 53, I neuer 
'tempted her with word too large. 
l4. Naut. Said of a wind tliat crosses the line of 
the ship’s course in a favourable direction, esp. on 
the beam or quarter. (Cf. F. vent largite ; also 
Free a. 13 b.) 

XS9X in Hakluyt's Voy. (1600) III. 491 When the wind 
came larger we waied anchor and set sails. 1627 Capt. 
Smith Seamatls Gram. ix. 44 When a ship sailes with 
a large wind to^\•ards the land. 1669 Narbohough in Acc. 
Sev. Late Voy. i, (1694) 8 As we got Southerly and the 
Wind grew large, we might alter our Course when we 
would. 1748 A/isou's Voy. ir.'vii. 215 As we had the wind 
large, we kept in a good depth of water. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1780) K ksb, The ships .. have the wind six 
points large, or more properly on the quarter ; which is con- 
sidered as the most favourable manner of sailing, because 
all the sails co-operate to increase the ship’s velocity. 1851 
in Kipp ing Sailmaking (ed. 2) 185. 

IV. 15. Comb. a. Parasyothetic combinations, 
unlimited in number, as large-acred, -bayed, -bodied, 
-boned, -brained, -browed, -celled, -finned, -fiewed, 
-framed, -fronded, -grained, -headed, -ideaed,-Uaved, 
•limbed, -looked, -lugged, -moulded, -nalured, -quar- 
tered, -sized, -soulcd, -spaced, -thoughted, -utter- 
anced, -viewed, -wheeled adjs. ; also largc-borc, 
-calibre, -scale, -type adjs. b. Combinations with 
pa. pples., in which large is used as a complement, as 
large-drawn, -grown, -made adjs. c. Special comb.: 
large-eyed a., having a large eye or large eyes ; 
characterized by wide open eyes ; large-greaveda., 
the specific epithet of the S. American tortoise 
Podocnemis expansa, having the legs protected by 
large greave-like plates; large-lunged a. Path,, 
characterized by enlargement of the lungs ; large- 
minded a., having a liberal or generous mind ; 
marked by breadth of ideas ; taking a large riew 
of things ; hence large-mindedness (in recent Diets.) ; 
large-mouth, a variety of the black bass, Micro- 
pterus salmoides ; * 1 * large-parte d a., of great parts 
or talents. Also Laege-handed, Lauge-heabted. 

*737 Pope Hor. Episi. 11. ii. 240 Heathcote himself, and 
such*large-acred men. i6i* Diw'iioa Poly-olb. id. 115 The 
*large-bay’d Barne. 1693 Drvden Persius (1697) 500 Such 
as were to pass for Germans; .. *Large Body’d hlen. 1702 
Loiui. Gaz. No. 3849/4 A roan Gelding, . . large Body’d. 
1854 hliLLKR Sell. Schvi. (1858) 320 A tall, large- 
bodied, small-headed man. 1741 Richardson Pamela 
(1824) I. 84 A giant of a man .. riarge-boned and scraggy. 
1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede i, A . large-boned muscular man 
nearly six feet high. 1898 Daily News i hlar. 5/4 The old 
•large bore pistols. 1874 Carpenter Ment, Phys. i. ii. § 88 
(1879) 9^ *Large.br.aIned persons, of strong Inlelleclual and 
Volitional powers. 1832 Tennyson Pal. Art xli, Plato the 
^vise, and •Jarge-brow’d Verulam. 1897 Westm. Gas. 28 Apr. 
7/2 Nine *large-calibre cannon. 1875 Bennett & Dyer 
Sachs' Bot. 440 Smaller cells enclosing a *larger-celled tissue. 
X844 Mrs. Browning Lay Brown Rosary ii. 112 The great 
willow, her lattice before, •Large-drawn in the moon, lieth 
calm on the floor. 1853 G. Johnston Nat, Hist. E. Bord, 
I. iosThe*large*dugged sow. 1818 Shelley 
to Sun 4 Euryphaessa, •large-eyed nymph. i86x J. Brent in 
A rchseol. Cant. IV. 28 A large-eyed needle or bodkin. 1876 
Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. II. xxix, 234^ A large-eyed gravity. 
rrx65x Holydav Juvenal The fair trout and *larg-fin’d 
barbel. 1563 Golding Ovids Met. iii. (1503) 62 Tone of 
them cald jolliboy a great And *Iargefiewd hound. 1890 
‘Rolf Boldrewood' Col. Reformer {\Z^x) 3x1 •Large- 
framed healthy wethers. 1897 Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 
570 The most ejicquisite dark-green, *large-fronded mos-s. 
X772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) 1. 15 Corn which is *large gi^ined 
and fine. 1816 W. Phillips Min. 129 Of a large-grained and 
soft calcareous stone. 1858 Greener Gunner^' 39 Large- 
grained gunpowder. 1880 Cassells Nat. Hist. I V. 255 These 
’Large GrievedTortoises line theshallow’ water in great rows. 
1603 Drayton Barons vi.xxviii. 131 The tree.. Whose 

•large growne body doth repulse the wind. xSzS Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. iii. 75 That • stunted and •large- 
headed appearance which betokens a dwarf. 1883 P. Brooks 
Serin. 279 •Large-idead, or smaW-idead, appreciative or un- 
appreciative. 189X T. Hardy Tess xxvii. The ?iarge-Ieaved 


rhubarb and cabbage plants. 16x2 Drayton Poly.olh. v. 
238 Where once the portly Oke, and •large-Iimb’d Popler 
stood. 1623 Milton Ps. cxx.xvL 69 Large-lim’d Og he did 
subdue. 1647 CR.YSHA\v/V<r»rr 105 These curtained windows, 
this self-pnson’d eye Out-stares the lids of *large-iook’d 
tyranny. x66x K. W. Conf. Charac., Informer (i860) 47 
A.. •large lugg’d eagle ey’d hircocen’us. 1896 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. I. 315 Emphysema, in the tense or •large-lunged 
form. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser, 1. 221 A •large- 
made though meagre woman. 1725 Young Sat, iv. xi 
•Large-minded men. 1833 J. H. Newman .< 4 iii. 1.(1876) 
247 A generous and large-minded prince. 2847 Tennyson 
Princess v. 509 That *Iargc-moulded man, His visage all 
agrin as at a wake. 2893 Outing (U. S.) XXII. 94/x In the 
fresh pond above Nag’s Head.. are found the *large-mouth 
black -bass [etc.]. x897/3/V/.XXX.2t9/2 Florida large-mouths 
weighing well up in the ‘teens*. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
C//ar. Wks. (Bohn) II. 57 They are *Jarge-natured, and not so 
easily amused as the southerners. /XX659 Browning 
.S* tf>v«.(i674) II.xvni,234Quickand*lafge-parted men. 1689 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2432/4 A ’large Quartered brown Gelding. 
189^ IVcsint. Gaz. 14 Apr. 1/3 The *large-scale maps of 
Essex and Norfolk, a 1678 Marvell Poems, Aypleion Ho., 
When *larger-sixed men did stoop To enter at a narrow 
loop. 2765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. 11. (ed. 2) 256 The 
largest-sized cattle should be placed next the plough. 2853 
Sir H. Douglas Milit. Bridges (ed. 3) 271 Two or three 
large-sized pickaxes. 27x5 Tickell Iliati 10 The *Large- 
soul’d Greeks consent. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (x86o) 
1 . 108 How much weowe still to that large-souled Augustine. 
x866^ Geo, Eliot F. Holt Introd., The *large-spaced, slow- 
moving life of homesteads and far-away cottages. 2871 
E. FI Burr Ad Fidein vm. 139 *Large-thoughted poHcj'. 
1899 IVestm.Gaz. 2 Feb. 2/3 The •large-type letters. 2870 
Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. i. (1873) 153 His *large- 
utleranced genius. zSgs Fortn. Rev. LI.741 Aclear-headed 
and*large.viewed student of architecture. t8^ W. ( 3 . Clark 
in Vac. Toiir^g A •large-wheeled single-horse vehicle. 

B. adv. 

f 1. Amply ; fully, quite, by a great deal ; abun- 
dantly. Chiefly north, and Sc. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8812 (Cott.) It u'anted large an eln on 
lenghl. CX340 Ibid. 7332 (Fairf.) Saul.. was heyer hen any 
man large bi a meten span. CX470 Henry IVallacev. 204 Xv 
fute large he lap out of that in. 1530 Palsgr. 317/2 Large 
open, patent. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1327/1 
Garded ivith such a sufficient companie as might expresse 
the honor of tustice the larger in that behalfe. 2637-50 
Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 281 It is a question if 
papatus politiais be not large worse nor papatus ccclesias- 
ticus. 1666 J. Livingstone in Life (1845) 1 . 163 There was 
large more of that sort the year before. 2667 Milton P. L, 
XI. 728 A Vessel of huge bulk . . and in the side a dore Con- 
triv'd, and of provisions laid in large For Man and Beast. 

1 2. Liberally, generously. Obs. 

1477 Marg. Paston in P.Left. No. 802 HI. 107 That I 
dele not evenly with theym to gevelohn Paston so large, and 
the>Tn so lytyll. 2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1 . 
63 Mair bountiful and large thay lyne, than evin thair. 
2667 Milton^. L. v. 317 Well we may afford Our givers 
thir own gifts, and large bestow From large bestowd. 
f 3. Freely, unrestrainedly, boldly. Ohs. 

la 1400 Morie Arih. 1784 Jone kjmge karpes fulle large 
Be-cause he kiUyd this kene. CX440 York Mysi. xx. 118 : 
But 5itt, sone, schulde hou lette Here for to speke ouere 
large. (Cf, in large, C. 8 a.) c 2500 Notbrowne Maid 267 in 
Hazl. E. P. P. II. 279 Theirs be the charge That speke so 
large In hurling of my name. 

+ 4. Of speech and writing : At length, fully. Obs. 

2502 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 154 As for all other causes, 
this bringer can shew to you by mouth, as larg as I can 
wrj’te. 2554 Latimer in Fo.\'e A. 4- M. (1563) 982, 1 cannot 
speake Latiu, so longe and so large. 2633 T. Stafford Pac. 
Hib. I. XV, (i8io) 272 As I need not larger to expresse it. 
c 164s Milton Sonn., On the neiv forcers of Conscience 20 
New Presbytervs, but Old Priest \rc\\. Large. 1676 1 . Mather 

K. Philip's IVar {1B67) 83, 1 thought to have written some- 
what more large with respect to Reformation. 

+ 6. ? Far and wide. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 742 J>ow lokei not large, for lust hat Jje 
blyndit. 

f6. With big steps ; Yvith ample gait. Obs. 

2643 Fuller Holy « 5 - Prof St. iv. iv. 254 Quick and large- 
striding minds loving to walk together. 1695 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 3065/4 A black Gelding, above 14 hands,.. Trolls large. 

7. Naut. a. With a ‘large* wind; with the 
wind on the quarter or abaft the beam ; ‘ with the 
wind free when studding sails will draw* (Smyth); 
off the wind : chiefly in to sail, go large. (Cf. 
Fkee adv. c.) 

[2523 Douglas jEneis vi. i. 2 Thus wepand said, and lelt 
his flot go large (L. classtgue immittit habenas)l\ ,2627 
Capt. Smith SeamatPs Gram. xii. 57 If you weather him,., 
he will laske, or goe large, a 1688 Dk. Buckhm. Cabiu-Boy 
Wks. 1705 II. 201 He could Sail a Yalcht both nigh and 
large. 1748 Anson’s Voy. xii. v. 342 The proas, .lying much 
nearer the wind than any other vessel. .have an advantage, 
which no vessels that go large can ever pretend to. 1789 
Trans. Soc. A ris VII. 210 It can only operate to steer a ship 
large (and that but very wildly). 2793 Smeaton Edysione 

L. § 159 Two points behind the b^m (or large). 2794 
Rigging <5- Seamanship II. 265 -The ship runs., large. 
a 1845 Hood Pain in Pleasure-Boat 16 Nothing, Ma’am, 
but a little slop ! go large. Bill ! keep her full ! 

. b. By and large : see Br adv. id. f Also fig, 

-In one direction and another, all ways. 

2669 (see By). 2706 [Ward] U'ooden IVorld Dissected 
(1708) 35 Tho’ he tiies every Way, both by and large, to 
keep up with his Leader. Ibid. 206 Take this same plain 
blunt Sea-Animal, by and large, ..and jxsull find him of 
more intrinsick Value. 

c. ? Wide of a particular course, whether one’s 
own or anbther*s, 

2670 Lend. Gaz. No. 519/2 The Sally man got large from 
kim. 27^ Shelyockc Vpy. round IVorld 232 She kept 


away large, and at too great a distance to perceive any 
thing of us. 18x6 ‘ Quiz ’ Grand Master 1. 25 Why are you 
blind? d — n you, steer large. You’ll get aboard of that coal 
barge. 

d. NauL and Mil. To go or lead large : in a 
manoeuvre, to break off at a particular point from 
the course marked out, and proceed straight ahead. 

1749 Capt. Innes in Naval Citron. HI. 93 Did not the 
Strafford.. obey the Signal for leading large. 1797 Nelson 
in , Nicolas Disp. (1845) 11. 341 Perceiving the Spanish 
Ships_all to bear up before the Wind,.. evidentlj' with an 
intention of^forming their Line going large, joining their 
separated Dirision,. .or flying from us— to prevent either of 
their schemes from taking effect, I ordered the ship to be 
wore. 2833 Bcg^d. Instr. Cavalry 1. plate 2, 3 Leading 
File circle. 4 Go large.' 

C, sb. 

I, Tlie simple word, 

fl. Liberality, bounty; ? also = L argess 2 c. Obs. 

52300 Cursor M. 27862 Frenes of hert and large of gift. 
1377 Lancl. P. pi. B. xix. 43 It bicometh to a kynge to 
kepeand to defende, And conquerour of conquest his lawes 
and his large. 2426 Lydg. De Guti. Pilgr. 451 To be 
Conservyd ffro dampnacion vnder the large off ihy Charj-te. 
2537 in Strype Eccl. Mem. 11. i. 3 When the prince was 
christened .. Garter .. proclaimed his name in the form 
following ‘God.. grant good life and long to the.. Prince 
Ed ward . . Large, Large ’. a 

f 2, Fjctent, size. Obs. 

cx^jo Golagros A- Gaw. 241 The land wes likand in large 
and lufsum to call. 

*|* 3. ? Freedom. Ohs. (Cf. 6 , 9 below.) 

2526 Skelton Plagnyf. 282 So that welthe with measure 
shalbe conbyned, And Ij’berle his large with measure shall 
make. 

4. Mus. The longest note recognized in the 
early notation, equivalent to two or three ‘ longs *, 
according to the rhythm employed ; also, the 
character by which it was denoted, viz. or cq. 

/1 2547 Prov. in Antig. Rep. (1809) IV. 406 He may not 
make his brevj’s to short, nor his largs to longe. 1594 Barn- 
FiCLD Shepk. Cent, iii, My Prick-Song’s alwayes full of 
Largues and Longs. 2597 Morley Introd. Mus. 9. 2603 
J. Davies Microcosm. {xZ-jB) 81 O let the longest l^rgs be 
shortest Briefes In this discordant Note. 2609 Douiand 
Omith. l^Iicrol. 39 A Large is a figure, whose length is 
thrise as much as his breadth, bauing on the part toward 
your right band a small tayle. 2706 A, Bedford Temple 
Mus. xi. 227 In Process of Time, they added a longer Note, 

. .which they called a Large. 1727-42 Chambers Cyel. s.v. 
Note. 2876 Stainer & Barrett Diet, Mus, Terms, 

II. Phrases. 

5. At large, a. At liberty, free, without restraint, 
f At more large : at greater liberty. 

2399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1 . 396 He..Ieie him go at large to 
lepe where he wolde. a 2420 Hoccleve DeReg. Prine. 277 
Hy tyme it is to. .walke at large out of hi prisoun, 2470-85 
Malory /Ir/Z/i/rv. lx, I wille slee the and euer 2 maye gete 
the at large. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cccxxxix. 533 
Thare king determyned to departe, and go and lye in 
garj’sons, to be at more large. 2579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. 
May 40 Letting their sheepe runne at large. 2667 Milton 
fiL. 1. 223 Left him at large to his own dark designs. Ibid, 
in. 430 Here walk’d the Fiend at large in spacious field. 
271X Steele Spect. No. 154 r 2, I alwaj’s kept Company 
with those who lived most at large. 2724 De Foe Mem. 
Cavalier (1840) 296 The enemy . . Jived a little at large, too 
much for good soldiers, about Qrencester. 2727 Pope, etc. 
Art of Sinking 76 Small beer, which is indeed vapid and 
insipid, if left at large and let abroad. 2833 Hr. Martinfau 
Briery Creek iv. 93 Whether appropriated, or left at large 
because they cannot be appropriated. 2837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. I. vit. i. The King is conquered ; going at large on his 
parole. 1878 Bosw. Smijh Carthage 353 They felt also that 
Hannibal w.as still at large, and it might not be well to drive 
him to despair. 

b. In an unsettled or unfixed state ; not limited 
or confined one way or another. ? Ohs. 

2621 Speed Theat. Gf. Brit. i. (1614) 2/2 Which as a 
matter merely conjectural!., 1 leave at large. 52725 Burnet 
Oxvn Time (1724) 1. 183 Another point was fixed by the Act 
of Uniformity, which was more at large formerly. 2782 
CowPER Ftiettdship 136 On points which God has left at 
large. How fiercely will they meet and chaige ! 2833 1. 
’Taylor Fauat. vi. 169 The tremendous doctrine of eternal 
perdition. .will remain at large. .to be drawn onjhisside or 
that as may best subserY’e the purposes of intimidation- 
C. Of speech or writing: At length, in full, 


;iiy. 

1472-3 Rot. Pari. 22 13 Edw. IV § 36 As in the •‘'aid your 

liters Patentes therof is conteyned more at large. 2587 
ASCALL Govt. Cattle {x^zi) 158 There he shall finde uTitten 
1 things more at lardge. 2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s 
ist, Scot. I. 8, I . . will explicat mair at lairge quliilkes to 
rotland ar proper. 1628 Farle Microcosm., Y/ig. Raw 
reaeher (Arb.) 22 His prayer is conceited, and no man 
members his Colledge more at large. 2660 Trial Regie. 

If you plead Not guilty; you shall be heard at 
68 Dryden Eveniufs Love ii. j. Wks. 2883 III. 287 111 
lit on you some other time, to discourse more at large m 
trologj*. 1729 De Foe Crusoe 11. xi. (1840) 237, 1., 
m the story at large- 2845 Stephen Crww. Laws Lng. 
574) 11.205 As was explained at large in a former cliapter, 
po Spectator 2 Nov. 590/2 The Oxford speech, which, 
r. Froude quotes at large. . 

fd. In full size: said e.g. in contrast me 

laller scale of a model or abridgement. (Cf. o o.) 
600 Shaks. A. Y. L. iv. iv. 275 A land 
tent Dukedome. z6o6 — Tr. Cr. .q come 

;neThc baby figure of Ih' Sr 
lar"e ITQ7 Smeatos Edystonc L. § 228 ine GesipU 10 
: LighlhoSe..was subje« to some m cntc^C^n 

‘ detail of the work at large. 2799 

fuc. (ed. 4) 1. 181 Abndgmcnts..are put. .into the band* 
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LARGENESS. 


of youth, who have, or ought to have, leisure for the works 
at large. 

e. As a whole, as a body; in general; (taken) 
altogetlier. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. I. I. 156 So to the Lawes at large 
I write my name. 1645 Fuller Good T/i. in Bait T. (1841) 

J4 Not only of the commission at large but so of the 
quorum. *766 Goldsm. IK xx, I now therefore was 
left once more upon the world at large. 1790 Burke /V. 
/io:r. Wks. V. 179 All punishments are for example towards 
the conservation of the people at large. 18^3 Hr. AIartineau 
Brooke Farm viii. 102 He would be serving me and society 
at large. tSSz H. Si’EScf.r First Princ. ir. i. § 36 (1875) ■ 
130 Moral Philosophy and Political Philosophy, agree with ! 
Philosophy at large in the comprehensiveness of their 
reasonings and conclusions. x868 PreJ^. to Dishy's Voy. 
jSIedit, 36 ITie credit which they obtained him with the 
people at large. 1874 Greev Short Hi5t,\\\. § 7. 415 In his 
own day he was the poet of England at large, 

. f. Jn a general way; in a gene/al sense ; with- 
out particularizing. Now rare, 
i6ss Bacon Ess^ Sind. (Arh.) 9 And Studies themselues 
doe giue forth Directions too much at Large, except they be 
bounded In by experience. 16.^0 Fuller JoseplCs Coat vi. 
<1867) 165 And be not only their acquaintance at large, but 
in ordinary. 1667 P, £•• viii. 191 Not to know at 

large of things remote From use,. .but to knowThat which 
before us lies in daily life. 1670 R. Montagu in Buccleuch 
MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 485 Promises made -at large. 
1718 Attebburv Serm. (1734) I. 181 Whether these were of 
the Number of the Eleven, or only Disciples at large. 1696 
La'vQ. Rev July 199 The Official Receiver must find fraud, 
not at large, but against the particular examinee. 
fg. To the open ; away, off. Ohs. 

1546 J. Heywood Pro7'. (1867) 35 If this nightes lodgeyng 
and bordyng Maie ease the, . . Then welcome, or els get the 
streight at large. 

h. In the open sea, rare. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Peii£'. Med. i. § 3 Who had rather 
venture at large their decayed bottome then bring her in to 
be new trim’d in the dock, 

t i. Over a large surface or area ; abroad, Obs. 
1579 Sfesser Skeph. Cal. Oct. 44 There may thy Muse 
display her fiuttryng wing, And stretch her selfe at large 
from East to West. 1613 Purciias Pilgrimage (1614) 300 
The first thing hce doth is to stretch out his handcs at large. 
167s Bond. Gaz. No. 1029/3 We hear that he has rjuartered 
Jus Cavalry at large, for their better refreshment in several 
neighbouring Villages. 27x3 Leoni Palladio's Archil. 
11742) I. 101 Seeing that the ..legions were so close and 
crouded, he commanded them to set themselves more at 
large . . so they might have room to handle their Weapons. 

De Foe Plante (1756) 229 They would by thetr living 
so much at large, be much better prepared . . than if the same 
Number of People lived close together. 

j. going large* (see B. 7 a). 

'757 CAvr. Randall in Haval C/iron. XIV. 98 We, .tried 
them before the Wind-then at large. 

k. Law. (See quot.) 

1767 Blackstose Comm. II. iii. 34 Common in gross or at 
large, is such as is neither appendant nor appurtenant to 
land, but is annexed to a man's person; being granted to 
him and to his heirs by deed ; or [etc.]. 

l. U.S. Said ot electors or elected who repre- 
sent the whole of a State and not merely a district 
of it. 

1741 B. Lynde Diary (1880) x6i, I was again chose a 
Counsellor in ye ist 18, and mv Coz. Wm. Browne cho.se 
a Counsellor at Large. 1864 Wcd-ster s. v., Electors at 
large, electors chosen to represent the whole of a State, in 
distinction from those chosen to represent one of the dislricis 
in a State. x 883 Bryce Amer. Commiv. 1 . xiii. 166 The 
additional member or members are elected by the voters of 
the whole State on a general ticket, and are called ‘repre- 
sentatives at large ’. 

m. Without definite aim or specific application. 
1863 H. Cox Insiit. II. .\i. 5^ The pleadings are at large 

. .and do not tend to definite issues. xBgt lidin. Rev, July 
{Tales R. Riplin^). He knows that a single stroke well 
aimed returns a belter result than a score which are 
delivered at large. 

f 6 . At one’s large : at liberty. Obs. 

CX384 CiiAVCER If. Fame ti. 237 While eche of hem is at 
his Targe, Lyght ihingc vpwarde and downwarde charge. 
a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ, 1455 It sore me agaste I’o 
In'nde me, where 1 was at my large. C1450 .V/. Cnthbert 
(Surtees) 1176 pan myght we leue all at cure large. 1479 
PlumptOH Corr. ^Camden^ 34, 1 w’iU that ye suffer him to be 
at his larg without longer enpresonment. 1502 Arxolde 
Chron. {1811) 114 Thei .. may .. at ther large and libartie.. 
goo and come. 

t7. At the largo : at the utmost. Ohs. 

? A 1400 Morie Arth. 447 Seuene d.ayes to Sandeuyche, 

I .sctlc at the large, Se.xty myle on a daye. 

8 . In large, t a. In a free, unrestrained, or bold 
manner. Obs. 

CX460 TtKvneley Myst, .wiii. 90 Neuer the lc«, son. yit 
shuld thou leil her for to speke in large. [Cf. York Myst, 
XX . j: 8 Here for to speke ouerc large.] 

b. On a large scale : opposSi to /« /////^. (Also 
//; /he /arjpe.) 

2614 Sylvester Little Ba> fas 12 To do, in Little, what 
in Large was done. 1662 J. Bargrave Pope Alex. Ylf 
(1867) i?8 The copies of ubich [picture] in large I gave, 
one to his Ma'*". .another, .to my patron. 1712 J. Jamps 
tr. Le Blond's Gardening 36 Tne.. Plates^ represent, in 
large, the same Designs, .as those described in little. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. 5 2\ctnote. I has'e made trial of this 
method, both in small and in large. 1840 Arnold in 
Li/ee,- Corr. (1844) II. ix. 200 Viewed m (he large, .as they 
arc seen in Indi.o. 1855 Browning Old Piet. Florence xxi, 
Where the strong and the weak, tliis world's congeries, 
Repeal in large what' tliey practiced in small. 

+ 9. To Iho (or cue's) largo : to or into a stale 
of frcctlom. Obs. 


23.. Evang. Niceta. 2032 in Archiv Stud.neu. S/r. LllL 
410 How i>at he wan o w-ay ffro presoune vn to be large. 
c 2400 Deslr. Trey 10996 Philmen the fee kyng . . He lete to 
be large, trxsoo Mclnsine xxxs’i. 255 He was out of the 
lane & came to his large. 

flO. With the largest: in the most liberal 
fashion. Obs. 

1525 Ld. lir.EXERS Frviss. II. cxviii. [cxiv.] 339 They 
.. payed euery thynge with the largeste [Fr. Hen ly large- 
vient\ so that euery’ man was contente. 
large v. ff. Large a. Cf. OF. largir 

and (with sense 3 ) F. largtter^ 
f 1. trails. To enlarge, increase, widen. Obs. 
a 2340 Hampole Psalter exHifiJ. 6 , 1 largid my willys and 
my werkis. Ibid. Cant. 499 lirgid is my mouth abouen 
my enmys, ^2380 Wvclif Senn. Sel. Wks. 11 . 248 For his 
propre or pryvy avauntj^c shulde not man letle to large bis 
love, 138* •— X Citron, xviii. 3 Whanne he wente for to 
iargen his empjTe vnto the flode of Eufraten. e 2440 Promp. 
Parv. 288/1 I^rgyn, or make large, ampUo^ ampli/ico. 2647 
H. More Songo/Sottl 11. 1. 1. viii, To large their spirit By 
vaster cups of Bacchus. 

fh. intr. ?To increase {in something). 

CX380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 341 pus we Iargen in sacra- 
mentis, for iche good sensible dede b^u "'e don, or 
springith of maimes charite, may be called a sacrament, 
i* 2. i/tlr. To get or keep away from or wide (of), 
2506 Guylforde Pilgr. (Camden) 60 With mervayllous 
dyffyculiie we larged frome the shore. 

B. Naut. Of the wind : To become * large *. 

2622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 116 Thwart Cape 

Froward, the wind larged with us. 2633 James Voy. 
j 8 The winde larged, and wee stowed away S. S. W. 2890 
Hall Caine Bondman xxiv. III. 4 Suddenly the wind 
larged again. 

f larged, Obs. rare. [f. prec. +-ED 3.] 
Enlarged, unconstrained, slack. 

1382 Wyclif Eccltis. xxxui. 26 He werketh in disciplyne, 
and ilie largid [rsn large, Vulgate laxa) bond to liyni 
secheth to resten, and secheth fredam. 

Large-Landed, a. (Stress variable.) 

1 1. fg. Grasping, rapacious. Obs. 

2607 Shaks. Timon iv. i. 11 Large-handed Robbers your 
gt aue Masters are. 

2. fig. Generous, liberal, open-handed. 

a 2628 [implied in Larcc-handednessJ. 2885 Cassell's 
Encycl. Diet, s.v., Large-handed charity. 

3. lit. Having large hands. 

1896 O. Schreiner in Fortnightly Rcz>. Aug. 233 They 
[Boers] are generally large-limbed, large-handed men. 

Hence liargc-lia'ndedness (m quot. ? lavish- 
ness, or ? rapacity). 

<21628 F. Greville XVI. (2632) 208 Slice watched 

over the nimble Spirits, selfe seeking or large handednose 
of her active Secretaries. 

Large-hearted, a. (Stress variable.) Having 
a large heart (see Lauge a. 3 c) ; magnanimous, 
generous ; having wide sympathies. 

164s IValler Otess Carlisle in Mourning 32 Such at 
made Sheba's curious Queen resort To the large-hearted 
Hebrews famous Court, 1843 Manning Serm. ii. (1848) I. 
22 We see some men large-hearted and generous, denying 
themselves, almost above measure. xSdsPusEV Truth Eng. 
Ch, 17 It is strange to contrast his niggard concessions with 
the large-hearted statements of Roman Catholics of other 
days, 2888 Burcon Lives la Gd. Men I, Pref. 27 Large- 
hearted and open-handed too he was, when a real case was 
brought before him. 

Hence ^^arge-liea'rtedxiess, magnanimity, gene- 
rosity. 

1640 Bp. Revnolds Passiotis xvit. (1647I 452 In regard of 
’ Reasonable and Spiritual Desires, The effects of this affec- 
tion are : Large-bcartedness and Liberality. 2852 D. Jer- 
BOLD .St. Giles xxiii. 241 The cobbler . . being mightily 
touched by the large-heartedness of Blast. 2B76 ItlozLEv 
l/niv. Serm. iv. (1877) 87 Suddenly endowed with a new 
lavge-hearledness and benevolence. 

Largely (Ia’ad 3 li), adv. Also 3-4 largeliche, 
4-6 largly, -lie, 5 largele, 6 Sc. lairglie. [f. 
L.MiGB a. + -ir 2 .] In a large manner. 

1. Liber.vily, generously, bountifully. Now arc/i, 
and with mixture of sense 2 . 

c 2230 ffali Meid, 29 pal he mile gladluche ifinde be large- 
liche al but te biheoued.^ 1297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 7869 He ^ef 
. . To abbeys and to priories largeliche of is golde. a 2300 
Cursor M. 27873 He may , . largely do almus dede. c 1492 
Chasi. Goddes Chyld. viii. 22 Some tyme they wyll yeue 
largely. 2568 Grafton Chron. II, 258 Take with you Gold 
and Silver, .and depart largely thereof unto your men of 
warre. 2583 Golding Calvin on Dent. Ixix. 421 Wee haue 
gods grace much largcUcr towardcs s’s. 2B27 Keblr Chr. 
y. Sund. after Ascension, I..argely Thou givest, gracious 
Lord, ^rgcly Thygifts should be restor’d. 2B79 Browning 
Pheidippides 48 loo msh Love In its choice, paid you so 
largely service so slack ! 

2. Copiously, abundantly; in a large measure; 
to a great e.xlcnt ; extensively, greatly, consider- 
ably, much. 

^ a 1325 After. R. 222 So largeliche ant so swuSe vleau bet 
ilke blodi Mvot of his bUsfule bodic. 2393 Lakgl. P. PI. 

C. in. 138 For ihorw le>ynges 5c lacchen fargcllche medc. 
1469 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 23 For and it go to matter 
in law, it will cost mony largely. C1470 Henry Wallace 
XI. 879 He. .Send to the Erll, anil thankit him largele. 1529 
More Dyaloge i. WTcs. 239/2 What .so euer fashion of wor- 
.shinping of l^trla be, tbe VL*ime is as largely done to saintes 
and ymages as to god. 2580 Sidney Ps. xvm. vi, He lifted 
inc.untoa largly noble place. 2594 Ytexiox Lel.to A. Ihuon 
in Spedding Lett. (i£6x) I. 340 'I’herc is a collection of Dr. 
James, of foreign states, jargcHest of FKindcrs, which [etc.]. 
2622 Biole 2 Mace. xvi. x6 When Simon and his soimcs 


had drunke largely. 2623 Purchas (1614) 210 

They sup largely. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, nr, 482 The 
salacious Goat encreases more ; And twice as largely yields 
lier milky Store. 2747 Wesle%' Prim. .Physic (1762) 114 
Drink largely of ivann Lemonade. 2849 ^Iacaulay Hist. 
Eng. iv. I. 432 The patient was bled largely. ^ 2880 Geikie 
Phys. Gcog. IV. § 24. 228 Water enters largely into the com- 
position of the bodies both of plants and animals, 1887 
Lichtfoot Leaders North. Ch. (1801) 3 The prosperity of 
a Church, as of a Nation, depends largely on its connexion 
with the past. 2891 Freeman Sk. P'r. Traz\ 120 ITiese 
surrounciing hills are largel)’ rocky. 

fb. With words expressive of quantity or 
extent : Fully, quite. Obs. 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10528 Al a jer largeliche this 
wrechede ilaste, 2377 Lakgl. P. PI. B. xx. 86 That 
largelich a legioun lese her lyf. ^2386 Chal'Ckr Ent.'s T. 
1908 Another, That coste largely of gold a fother. rx400 
rwaine 4 ' Gazo. 423, I wate that he was largely By the 
shuldres mare than i. 

1 3. Of discourse : At (great) length, in full, 
fully. Obs. or arch. 

24B3 Caxton G. de la Tour D v, Gretter boIdne«;se to 
speke to her more largely. <2 2533 Frith Disput. Purgat. 
{1829) 122 Which point I will touch more largely anon. 
2552 Turner Herbal i. B vij, 'J‘his herbe is so well knowen 
in all contrees, that I nede not largelyer to describe it. 
2655 Stanley Hist. Philos, i. (1701) 55/1 'The Feast is 
largely described by Plutarch. 2782 Priestley Corrupt. 
Chr. I. Pref. 19, 1 have written*., largely on the .subject of 
the soul. 2801 Strutt Sports 4- Past. ui. iii. 160 We shall 
have occa.sion farther on to speak more largely concerning 
all these kinds. ^ 2832 Society I. 154 I'he girls had written 
so largely to their friend, she would not repeat news. 

4 . Generally; with a wide or general applica- 
tion or comprehension ; in a wide sense, rare or 
arch. 

C2380 Wvct.iF . 9 r/. Wks. III. 344 5 tf men speken largeli, 
many men ben here more blessid ban b® pope. 2533 Frith 
Mirr. Sacrm. Bnpt. (1829) 287, 1 take the congregation of 
God in this place even somewhat largely, this is, for all 
them that are thought or counted to be the members of 
Christ. 1570 Act 13 Eliz.c. 8 § 6 The sayde Statute... slialbe 
most largely and stronglj' construed for the repres-sing of 
Usurie.^ 2623 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 228 'I'his n.ame 
/Ethiopia sometimes taken more largely, otherwhiles more 
straiined. 1646 SirT. Browne Pseud, Ep. i. iii. (1686) 6 
Enor, to speak largely, is a false judgement. 1^74 Burkk 
Amer, Tax. Wks. 2842 I. 255 He was certainly in the right 
when he took the matter largely, 2B68 Gladstone ytnt. 
MundiW, (1869) 43 Hls [Proitos'J subjects may have been 
Argives of Argolis, taken largely. 

f b. Loosely, inaccurately, Obs, 

cx4^9 Pecock Repr. i. xlx. ii6 Ech of the xj. gouern- 
auncU, which y schal . . menleyne and deiende is groitndid 
in Holt .Scripture largeli and vnpropirli forto speke of 
grounding. ^ 2654 Bramhall fiist Find. ii. (i66x) 27 In all 
Sacraments improperly and largely so called. 

1 5* Freely, without restraint. Obs, 

c 2425 Lydc. Assembly 0/ Gods 2637 Wantons , . Oft sythff 
bryne hem sylf in dystresse, Because they somtyme to 
largely deele. CX440 York Myst. xxx. 493 Me likes nojl 
[tlhis langage so largely for to lye. ^1530 Ld. Berners 
Arth. Lyt. Bryl. (2814) 396 Ye save not wj*sely to call the 
archeby.'s.shoptraltour. .itistolargelysayde. 2S64J.RA.STFLL 
Con/ut. yeivell's Senn.j^ It ys largefye and lowdelye spoken. 

1 6. For a large sum; at a high price. Obs. rare. 

i6it Coryat Crwrf/ViVr 2i6 Certaine prisoners being largely 

hired by the King of Spaine conspired together. 

1 7, widely, Obs. 

255* Recorde Pathzv. Knoxvl. i. iii, Open your compasse 
as largely as you can. 

8. In large characters, letters, or outlines; on 
a large scale (of drawing). Now rave. 

2624 Bf.dell Lett. iv. 78 On the top of thi.s Tower, was 
ihU representation curiously and largely cut. 2680 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc. 237 The Fore-Puppet is more largely delineated 
in Plate 28. 2887 Sir G. Trevelyan in Standard 27 Aug. 
2/3 You could almost read them across the floor of the 
House, tliey are so largely printed. 

8. With lofty demeanour ; loftily, pompously. 

2857 Trollope Barchester T. xlvi. (1858) 389 He, there- 
fore, walked rather largely upon the earth. 2887 Hall 
Caine Deemsterx\\\\, J07 * Do j’ou know, my good people’, 
he said largely, ‘I’m at a loss to understand what you 
mean 

t ]^a*rgeiaOSt, adv. Obs. rare. [f. LaugE a. 
-f -MOST.J Most largely or considerably; most. 

2666 T. Livingstone in Life (1845) 1 . 132 That year was 
to me the largemost profitable year I had in the schools. 

Iiargen (la*jd 5 ’n), z/, poet. [f. L argest. + -KN 

1. iiitr. To grow large or larger. 

2844 Pat.more Poems 245 Eyes, large alwa3'.';, .slowly 
Iargen, 1889 Lowell in Atlantic Monthly LXIV. 148 
The one eye that meets my view, Lidlcss .and strangely 
largening. 

2. trails. To make large or larger, enlarge. 

Lowell Pici.fr. Appledore vi. 51 No more a vision, 
reddened, largcned, The moon dips tow.ard her mountain 
nest. 2882 Emily Dickinson Lett. (1894) I. 186 Each new 
width of love l.argens all the rest. 


Largeness (la’jdjnts). [f. Lauge a. -f-ness.] 
tl. Liberality, open-handedness ; freedom in 
giving or spending. Obs. 

^ Largcnc: [es] sett nRain coucltcis, 

C1380 Wyclif /Kt-j, (1880) 17.4 Prestis wciward of lif.. 
colouren . . glotonj’c bi largenesse fedynge of pore men. 
a iA<io-sa A lexander .Syn it lokid h.n W kirgcnes of 

)>e lord of heuen, p.Yt me bis diademc of Dary denied is & 
graunted. 1500-10 Dunbar JWms xlvi. 84 I.uve m.akis 
wreclies full of lergeness. n 4540 ISarnes Il ' is . iiiJi ) jOo/I 
riie grace, winch is geuen of the largenes of God. - 1698 
GRLNr.wEY’ Tacitus' Ann. L .\i. (1622) 21 Tliat Germnnicus 



LABGEOUB. 

had purchased the souldiers fauour by largenesse. a 1626 
Hi>. Anduevvks Serin, vu. {1661) 436 His^ largenesse or 
bounty, ns it were.. the casting abroad of His new coine. 

fersonljied. 1377 Lancl. P. PL B. v. 632 Largenesse the 
lady heo let in lul manye. c 1430 Hymns Quod 

iargenes in almesse dede. 1627 Donnk Serm. clvii. VI. 274 
Alacrity married with a llioughtfulness and Largeness 
married with a Providence. 

i*2. Lengthiness or prolixity (of discourse or 
writing). Ohs. 

*561 T. Norton Caknns Insf. ui. 221 Y* stile runneth cf 
it selfe into such largenesse with plentie of matter, yt [etc.]. 
1597 Hooker Ecd. Pol. v. 1 . § 3 In other things we may 
be more briefe, but the waight of these requireth Iargenes. 
1655 Fueler Ch. Hist, iv, ii. § 5 The Reader I presutne will 
pardon oar largeness. .in relating the proceedings against 
this first Martyr. 1655 Stanlev Hist. Philos, i. (1701) 46/2 
By reason of the largness of the Discourse. 1654-9^ South 
Serin. II. 192 If the Matter of our Prayers lies within so 
narrow a compass, why should the Dress and Out*side of 
them spread . . into so wide and disproportioned a largeness ? 

3 . Amplitude of dimension ; great size, volume, 
or bulk ; bigness, f Also, magnitude or size in the 
abstract {obs.), 

1303 R. Brunn’e Handl. Synne 7024 Myjte no m.in ayme 
ljelargene.'«e[F. czi^TfiSyrGencr, (Roxb.) 794 In 
a twelmonth he waxed more Of Iargenes. .Than any otlur in 
yeresthre. 1448 Hen. VI Willxw Winis& Clark Cambridge 
(1886) 1 . 370 Ouer the said librarie an hows of the s.Tme 
largenesse. a 1400-50 Alexander 68 For all |je Iargenes of 
lenth at he luke iny^t. \^v^Act 14 d' Hen. K///c .6 One 
other way . . of as greate largenesse in bredelh or larger than 
the said olde way. 1568 Grafton C/nvn, II. 85 The bones 
of a great .. man, among the whi^ bones, the huckle bone 
..was of such largenesse, as ..did declare the man to be 
.xiiii. footc. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire UZ^x) 2 Other sheres 
in Walesof farre more lardgnes, 1653-4 whitelocke yrnl. 
Sived. Emb. (1772) I. 111 By reason of the Iargenes, and 
roughnes of the water. 1661 Lovell Hist. Aniin. Min. 
Introd. b 6, Their motion is slow, by reason of their large- 
nesse. 1708 J Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 11, 1. ii. (1737) 
30| Glasgow, .in respect of Largeness, Building, [etc.]., is the 
chief city in the Kingdom next to Edinburgh. 1726 Swift 
Gnlliver 11. i. 98 Each hook about the largeness of six 
scythes. 1785 Sarah Fielding Ophelia I. xix, The large- 
ness of the assembly. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. iii. 
X, 458 They were similar, in ihe largeness of their joints, and 
in the likeness of their liair. 
b. samX'Concr. 

fidti Chapman Iliad xviii. ^14 Then-.wrapt the body 
round In largenesse of a fine white sheete. 1871 K. Ellis 
tr. Catullus Ixxxvi. 3 In all lhat bodily largeness Lives not 
a grain of salt, breathes not a charm anywhere. 

4 . Of immaterial things : Amplitude ; (large) 
size or extent ; extensiveness. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 220 Of suche Iargenes 
it may of ryght be sayd and called cathoUcall. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Leant, i. Ded., I .. wonder at .. the largenesse of 
your capacitie. x6o6 Skaks. Tr. «5- Cr. 1. Hi. 5 The ample 
proposition that hope makes . . Fayles in the promise 
largeness. 1651 Fuller Abel Rediv.^ Fox (1867) II. 8$ 
Considering the height of his friends and^ largeness of his 
deserts. 1832 HT.MARTiNEAU.£'ncA< 5 'v 4 //viti. Complaints 
were made against the largenessof theirprofits, 1856 Froudb 
Hist, Eng. (1838) I. i. 57 The largeness of the power, .com- 
mitted to the councils was at once a temptation, .to abuse 
those powers. 1864 Bowen Logic xiii. (1870) 428 The 
Largeness of his information. x8^ Manch. Exam. 9 June 
5/3 The unexpected largeness of the majority. 

■j* 5 . Breadth, width. Obs. 

■ CX400 Maundev. (18^9) XXV. 258 It . . strecchethe toward 
the SVest in lengthe. .in largenesse, it durethe to the Cytee 
of Alizandre. 1597 A. M. tr. GuilleineatCs Fr. Chimrg. 14/2 
Consideringe the Iargenes and length of the wounde. 1^7 
Markham Caval. vi. (16x7) 19 Lay ouer it two or three 
other Blankets at their vttermost largenesse. 1747 Carte 
Hist. Eng. I. II The largeness, depth or rapidity of the 
stream of rivers, which they had occasion to pass. 

6. The attribute or quality of not being circum- 
scribed or limited in scope, range, or capacity ; 
the reverse of narrowness. 

X382 WvcLiF I Kings iv. 29 God 5af wisdam to Salomon, 
and myche prudence . . , and laargenesse of herte. 1551 T. 
Wilson I.ogike (1580) 8b, If any worde be used that hath 
a double meanyng, restrain the largenesse thereof, and 
declare how you will have it taken. 1690 Lockf. Und. iv. 

xvii. (1695) 388 Some Men of that Strength of J udgment, and 
Largeness of Comprehension, that [etc J. xttos L’Estrance 
Fables\VL\. (1708) 10 If the Largeness of his Heart shall carry 
him beyond the Line of Necessary Prudence. 0x7x5 Burnet 
Oxvn Time (1724) I. 589 A man of his temper, and of his large- 
ness in point of opinion. X845-6 Trench Huls. Led. Ser. x.iii. 
36 One who •• in the laigeness of his love would send none 
empty away. X855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. IV, 492 A man 
.. distinguished .. by the largeness of his views and by his 
superiority to vulgar prejudices. X874 Green Short Hist. 
viii. § I. 456 The largeness of temper which characterized 
all the nobler minds of his day. 

b. Of artistic treatment : Breadth. 

X885 Manch. Exam. 21 May 5/4 A frequent largeness of 
phrase, with quaintness of response. 1885 A tkemeum 23 May 
669/3 This picture, .may be mentioned as a true illustration 
of breadth and largeness of style. 
t 7 . Freedom, scope, opportunity. Obs. rare. 
<1x631 Donne Lett. Ixxx. Serm. etc, (Alford) VI. 397 Your 
man brought me your letter of the 8th of December this 
2ist of the same, to Chelsey and gives me the largeness, 
till Friday, to send a letter to Paul’s house. 

8. Lofty bearing, pomposity. 

X887 Hall Caine Deemster xxvii. 175 The perspiration 
started from his temples, but his dignity and his largeness 
did not desert him. 

t^argeour. Obs. rare’~^. In 6 largeouer. 
[a. K. largettr^ f. large Large a] Width, girth. 
X545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde x. iv. 23 A certaine thinne 
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..skinne . .which compasselh round the amplitude and large- 
ouer of the belly. 

t Ijargeous, a. Obs. rare—', [f. Lakge a. + 
-ous.] Liberal, bountiful. 

X583 Stubbes Annt. Abus. lijb. But as some be over 
largeous, so .some are spare enough. 

t Largerly, at/v. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. larger, 
comp, ol Large rt. + -ly^. CLlargierfy^blooilierly.'] 
More largely. 

c X3^ Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. I. 176 Lest h^r falshede 
grqwide more and largerli [v.r. largerely] envenvmede \>q 
Chirche. 1632 Spelmak Hist. Sacrilege (1846) 121 Largerly. 

Iiargess, largesse (la-jd^es). arch, and 
literary. Forms : 3-4 largesee, 4-7 larges, 

(5 -eya, -is, 7 Inrdges), 3- largesse, 6- largess, 
[a. F. largesse = Pr., Sp. largueza, It. largkezza 
late L. *largiiia, f. largtis (see Lahge a.).] 

+ 1 . Liberality, boimiifulness, munificence. Obs. 

^ a 1225 A ucr. R. 4x6 Of ancre kurtesie, and ofancre largesse, 
is i*kumen ofte sunne. CX340 Cinsor M. 27404 (Fairf.) 
Largesse gaine couaitise is seite. £:x386 Chaucer Pars. T. 

F 2X0 Jhesu Crist yeueth iis thise yifies of his largesse and 
of hi.s souereyn bountee. 1^77 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dides 
8 Largesse and liberalite is knowen whan a man is in 
necessite and poureie. 1^9 Covcrdale, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Tint. 12 Himnes wherwith the larges of god is pray.sed 
before meate, 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poeste 1. xx. (.Arb.) 
58 The Prince hauing all plentie to vse largesse by. 1623 
CocKF.RAM, Largesse, Liberaliiie. 

personijied. 1362 IuKHGU P. PL A. vi. 112 Largesse the 
ladi ledeih in ful monye. ?« X366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1x57 
Not Avarice, the fouIecaytyf.Washalfto grype soententyf, 
As Largesse is to yeve and spende. ax^zo Hoccleve l)e 
Reg. Print. 4119 Of myne helply lady souere3’ne Largesse, 
my ladj’, now wil I xyme. 

2 . Liberal or bountiful bestowal of gifts ; occas, 

+ lavish expenditure ; concr. money or other gifts 
freely bestowed, e.g. by a sovereign upon some 
special occasion of rejoicing or the like. 

<zx34o Hami’OLE Psalter Cixal. 505 Wonshipful he is in 
larges of giftys. c 1470 Golagtvs -y Gaxo. 423 For na large-ie 
mj’ lord nognt wil he neuer let. 1484 Caxton Chivalry 67 
Whan it shal be tj'me of necessite to make largesse his 
hondes must gyue and dlspende. xs6i T. Norton Calvin's 
Inst. IK. XX. (1634) 431 So great and so plenteous largesse 
of his benefits doth in a manner overwhelme us. 1593 
Shaks. Rich. II, I. iv. 44 Our Coffers, with too great a Coui t, 
And liberall Largesse, arc growne somewhat light. x6x4 
Lodge Seneca 3 Neither can the prodigaliiie and largesse 
of anything bee honest. 1622 Hakkwill David's Vow ii. 86 
I he widowes .. heart being put to her mite, gave it weight 
aboue the greater .. largess of the Pharisee.^ 1698 Fryer 
Ace. E. Jitdia ft P. 107 The Governor goes in Procession, 
and bestows his Largess. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. v, 302 
The handsehday belongs to the New Year itself. It is still 
in full practice in Scotland asaday of largess. 1870 Dickens 
E. Drood xiii, Largess, in the form of odds and ends of cold 
cream and pomatum, .. was fVeely distributed among the 
attendants, 1873 Browning Rea Cott. Nt.<ap 256 Your 
planned benevolence To man, your proposed largess to the 
Church. 1887 Bowen Virg. Asneid v. 248 iEneas then 
gives to the crews Largess noble of three steers each. 

b. In particularized sense : A free gift or dole 
of money, etc. 

iS6x Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 187 Les^t any man 
.shoulde vnlhankfully and uniustly take away this larges of j 
the French Kyng, x6oo Holland LivyxxiK. xxi. 522 There 
Was good hope that the souldiours should haue a largesse 
dealt amongst them out of the kings treasure. x6ii Hey- 
wooD Cold, Age i. Wks. 1874 III. 52 Let all raiy'eties 
Showre downe from heauen a lardges. X655 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. III. (1701) xox/z Courting vulgar Applause with 
Largesses and Feasts. X725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 
103, I gave a largess or bounty of five dollars a man. x8x4 
Scott Chivalry 1x874) 38 Largesses to the heralds and 
minstrels, .were necessary accompaniments to the investiture 
of a person of rank, X840 Arnold Hist. Rome{\Z.\f>) II. ix. 

54 His triumphs were followed by various largesses of 
provisions and money to the populace. 

c. Largess 1 or "f A largess I : a call for a gift of 
money, addressed to a person of relatively high 
position on some special occasion. (Still in use 
locally at ‘ harvest home * ; otherwise /List.) 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. XIII. 449 A blynd man . .To crie 
a largesse by*for cure lorde. c 1384 Chaucer //. Fame in. 
2t9Ther mette I cryinge manyoon A larges larges. C1485 
Digby Myst. {1882) in. 261 A Iaigeys,3c lord, I erj-e hi'S daj’. 
1573 Tusser Husb. (1878' 129 Giue gloues to thy reapers, a 
larges to crie. 1587FLEMINC Contn. Holinsked III. 1342/2 
Tlien the heralds cried A larges, and the trumpets and drums 
^vere sounded euerie where. 1674-91 Ray S. 6- E. C. Words 
104 A Largess, .. a Gift to Harvest-men particularly, who 
cry a Large.ss so many times as there are pence given. i 683 
R. Holme Annoury i. 3/2 Heraulds have a ri^ht three 
several times to cry Largesse. X787 Grose Prtrv. Gloss, s.v., 
'Pile reapers in Essex and Suffolk ask all passengers for a 
largess, and when any money is given to them, all shout 
together largess, largess. 1808 Scott Marnt. i. xi. Now 
largesse, largesse, Lord Marmion. 0x825 Forby Voc. E. 
Anglia, Largess, a gift to reapers in harvest. When they 
have received it, they shout thrice, the words * halloo largess 

3 . iransf, and ^g. (from 2). A generous or 
plentiful bestowal ; something freely bestowed. 

01533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel, (1346) Evijb, 
The grealeste vyllany in ayillayne is to be g>nien in largesse 
of lyes. 1682 Drvdcn Relig.Laici 364 The Book’s a common 
largess to mankind. ^ x688 Crowke Darius 1. Drarr.. Wks. 
1874 III. 382 He's like the sun, a largesse to the world. 
1785 Cowpur Needless Alarm 62 How glad they catch the 
largess of the skies. 1832 Tennyson * All good things have 
not kept aloof' 4, I have not lacked thy mild reproof, Nor 
golden largess of thy praise. 1888 Lowell a, I could 
not bear to see those eyes On all with wasteful largess shine. 


t 4 . Freedom, liberty.' Al bis largesse, o.t VibQtiy 
(cf. at one's large"), at one’s own discretion. Obs. 

X375 Barbour Bmce v. 427 Quhar he mycht at his largess 
be. ^■14*5 Lydc. Assembly </ Gods xyrj There to haue.. 
largesse to strj’ke as longeth to thy cure. C2470 Henry 
Wallace ix. 524 Thai.. maid thaim fre, at their largis [v.r. 
at larges] to pass. 1547 Act i Ed:v. VI, c. 3 S 4 He shall 
not goe abroad, and at larges. 159.1 Carew Huarte's Exam. 
/Fr/j (1596) 225 Discoursing of the largesse and liberty which 
souldiers enioy in Itatie. 

5 . atirib. (dial.) 

1827 Hone Eveiy-day Bk. II, 1047 The * Largess ’-cry, 
the * Harvest-home ! ’ 1856 L'amier's Mag. Jan.' 79 Two 
especial seasons of jollity among them generally occur in 
each year — the harvest-home, . . and the largess feast, 
liarget (la-idga). [Fr. ; f. large Lauge o.] 
‘ A piece of bar-iron, cut off to a length . . forming 
a blank to be heated and rolled into a bheet of 
iron’ (1875 Knight Did. Mecli.'). 

Iiargier, comp, of Laegy a. Obs. 
tljargierly, adv. Obs. rare—'. In 6 lar- 
gyorly. [irreg. f. largier, comp, of Laegy a. + 
-LY More fully, at greater length, 

1536 R. Beerlcv in Four C. Eng. Lett. 34 Wj'ch fault he 
shall know of me heyrafter more largyorly. 

f Iiargi'fical, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. largijic-us 
(/.lar^is: see Large a.) -f - al.] Liberal, bountiful. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 2708 Brit. Apollo I. No. 33. 
2/x The Benignity of our Largifical Essence. 1709 Ibid. 
II. No, 64. 2/2 Largifical Redundances, 
t Iiargi'Auent, a. obs.rare-^. In 5 largy-. 
[f. L. largijlu‘US (Lucretius) + -ent.] 
c 2460 Play Saercun. 824 0 thu larg>’fiuent lord most of 
lyghtnesse. 

i largi'loq^uent, a. Ohs. rare^^. [f. L. 
largilogu-uSj 1. largus (see Large a.) + loqtil to 
speak : see -ent.] ‘ Full of words, that is liberal 
of his tongue’ (Blount Glossogi-. 1656). 
f Xia’rgfing’, vbl. sb. Ohs. [f. Large v. -i- 
“ING Enlargement. 

25x0 Acc. in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 200 The 
largienge of the veslrie dore. 

largish, (laud^ij), a. [f. Large a. + -iSK.] 
Somewhat large. 

1787 Fam. Plants I. 90 The divisions roundish, concave, 
expanding, largish. 1807-26 S. Coopf.k Surg. 108 The largish 
ligature.^ used in Mr. Warner’.s time, 1872 Besant & Rice 
Ready Money M. v, He carried about with him a largish 
sum in valuables and money. 

Comb. 2831 A. Headlev in J. Raine Mem, y. Hodgson 
(1856) II. 208 A largish sized box, 

Largition (lard^i’/sn). Now rare. [.id. L. 
largition-em, n. of action f. largiri to be liberal 
or bountiful, f. largus (see Laege a,). Cf. obs. F. 
largition.'] The bestowal of gifts or largess ; 
bountiful giving. Also an instance of this. 

2533 Bellenden Livyw. (1822) 169 The Faderis. .dredand 
Casbiiis, be thir largiciouns, to conques sic favoure and 
riches that micht be noysiim to thair liberte. 2570-6 Lam- 
barde Peramb. Kent (1826) 456 He had, by great largition 
and briberie, prevailed at Rome, a 2670 Hacket Abp. 
Williams I. (2692) 225 Necessity is the companion of im- 
moderate largition. 2781 S. Peters Hist. Connect. 3x8 The 
largition enabled them to build a meeting and settle a 
minister.- 1854 Cardl. Wiseman Falnola n. xxviii. (1855) 
307 ’The separate cell, which Agnes had obtained .. backed 
by her parents’ handsome laigitions. 

Hence Iiargi’tional a., of the nature of largess. 


2656 in Blount Glossosr. 

i* Ohs. rare^^. [ad. late L. 

largitudo, f. largtts (^see Large a .) ; see -itude.] 
Bieadth, width. 

2599 A. M. tr. Gahelhouer's Bk. Physicke 112/r Cut the 
same of such a largitude as you desire to have it. 

II (laMg^'. Alns. [It. = bioad.] A 

term indicating that a passage is to be rendered in 
slow time and with a broad, dignified treatment. 
Also transf. 

1683 Purcell 3-P/. Sonnatas To Rdr. (1 893), Presto Largo, 
Poco Largo, or Largo by it self. 1724 [see Grave 2753 
Cha.mbers Cycl. Supp., Largo, in the Italian music, a .slow 
movement, one degree quicker than grave and two than 
adagio. 1866 Gf.o. Eliot/''. I. xiii. 279 The gathering 
excitement of speech gave more and more energy to his 
manner . . he .. ended with his deepest-toned largo, keeping 
his hands clasped behind him. 

+ Jjargyt a., adv., and sb. Obs. [f. Large a. 
+ -Y.] A., adj. Large. B- adv. Largely. C. sb. 
At the largiest : in the fullest manner. 

X395 VvKVEV Remonstr. (1831) 154 Of this abhommawun 
it is seid largiere bifore in the ij . article, c 2400 Destt\ Troy 
4961 Larcior hen a lawriall & lengiir with all. 2535 Covf.r- 
dale 2 Macc. ii. 32 He..V'eth few wordes, and wucheih 
not the matter at the largiest. 2555-8 
Bilj, Largy .streames out from his cies he shed. ^ xS^ 

'i ukberv. Ot'Id’s Rp. 143 b, In largie seas • - Aye fleeting to 
and fro. 1594 Carew 'I'asso (1881) 102 Who open ..saw 
this largy gale. . 

lariat (la-riat), sb. Also lariette, larriet. 
[a. Sp. la rea/a (see Riata).] A rope used Jor 
picketing horses or mules; a cord or rope wil 
a noose used in catching wild cattle ; the lasso o 
Mexico and South America. 

283s W. Irving Tour Prairies zS Lanats, or noosed wrds, 
used in catching the wild hor^e. 1859 

\. 41 Lariats made of hemp arc the best. 2861 G. f. 
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Berkeley Sforism, JK Prairies xv. 250 Two mules put so 
near together- that they had got their larriets entangled. 
1876 Besast & Rice Gold. ButterJly{z 2 ,^^) 3 The horsehair 
Iarlette» which serves the Western Nimrod for lassoing by 
day and for keeping off snakes at night. 

Hence taTiat v. trans.j to secure with a lariat. 
1850 B. Taylor Eldorado xi. 11862) 104 My mules had 
already been caught and lariated. 

Lariat, obs. form of Loriot, golden oriole. 
Larick (lte*rik). Sc. and north. Also lerrick. 
[sing. f. Larix taken as a pi.] = Larch. 

1805 A Scott Poems 197 A. planting ..Where 

pilches an* laricks were seen. 1893 Northuvtbld. Gloss.. 
Larick^ larch fir. 1896 Lu-msdev Poems 260 Lang tail an 
swirly'Twinklin’ on the lerrick taps. 

JiB/rid (lce*rid). Ornith. [ad. mod.L. Larid-^, 
f. larus gull.] A bird of the Laridx or gull 
family. In recent Diets, 

Hence taridine tz., having the characters of 
the gull family. 

1877 Codes Birds N.-IP. 589 Various classifications of the 
Laridine birds .. have been proposed. 

Larie, Larielle, vars. Laury, Laurel. 
Lariette, variant of Lariat. 

Larigot GoeTigpt). Mns. [ad. F. larigot^ OF. 
Jarigait ‘a Flute or Pipe., called so by the 
clownes in some parts of France* (Cotgr.), of 
unknown origin.] An organ-stop : see quot. 

1876 Hiles CateeJu Orgaii ix, (1878) 69 Larigot^ Nine- 
teenth,Qcta.veTwel(th^a small metal ^lutation stop. . , The 
Larigot sounds a perfect fifth above the Fifteenth, and 
consequently a Nineteenth above the Diapasons. 

Larikin, variant of Larrikin. 

II Larin (Is’rin). Also 6 larine, (larijn’), 8 
laryn ; 7 lari, lar(r)e9, lawree. [Pers. Idri^ 
?f. Ldr name of a territory on the north of the 
Persian Gulf (Yule).] A kind of Persian and 
Arabic money formerly in use, consisting of a 
strip of metal bent over in the form of a hook. 

1588 Hickocke tr. Frederick's Poy. }nd. 35 b, I bought 
many salted kine there, .for halfe a Larine a peece, which 
Larine may be twelue shillinges sixe pence. i6i6 N. 
Whithincton in Purchas PV^ims (1625) 1 . 484 We agreed 
with one of the Ragies or Governours kinred for twenty 
Laries (twenty shillings) to conduct vs, 1623 Doenm. Ivt- 
peaehvt. Bnckkm. (Camden) 77 Lawrees, heinge peeces of 
silver, .worthe aboute tenne pence. ^ 1634 Sir T. Heroert 
Trav. 151 Larrees fashioned like point-aglets, and are worth 
ten pence. x68i R. Knox Hist. Relat, iv, vi. 144 Five and 
twenty Larees, that iSi five dollars. 1704 Colled, Voy. 
(Churchill) III. 822/2 The most current coin here are the 
Silver Latyns, each whereof is worth about lod. 

larine (IseTin), a. Ornith. [ad. mod.L. 
Larin-m, f. larits gull.] Pertaining to the Laritw, 
a sub-family of the Laridx. In recent Diets. 
Ijari'noid, a. rare. [f. Gr. \apTv- 6 s fatted -t- -ore.] 
s86o Fowler Med. Voc. Laritieid^ s>ti. of lardaccous. 
j 888 in Syd. Soc. Le.t, 

Larix (Icc’riks). Also 8 laryx, 0 . 6 larnix, 
7 larinx, 8 -ynx. [L. (see Larch),] 

1 . a. Larch. Also atirib., as larix tree^ wood. 
(Now only Sc. : cf. L.arick.) 

* 57 * J* Jones Bathes of Bath ii. 12 b, The oke trees, 
pyne trees, larnix [r;Vl trees, fir trees, a.sh trees. 1578 L\te 
Dodoens vl. xcii. 775 Of the larche or larix tree. x6xx 
CoTCR., LaregCy the Larch, or Larinx tree. 1626 Bacon 
Sytva § 642 The Mosse of the Larix Tree burneth also 
sweet, and sparkleth in the Burning. 1744 Drummond 
Trav. t. (1754) x6 The larynx is as frequent upon the 
mountains m this country, as the white pine, or common 
Scotch fir. X770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (i8o^ 1 . 5x5 
A small summer-house finished with Larix wood. X79X 
Newtf. Tour Eng. 4* Scot. 240 Plane trees, poplars, birches, 
limes, larixes. 1805 Forsyth Beauties Scott. 1 , 429 They 
[squirrelsl attack the young Scotch firs, but more particularly 
the larix and elm. 1843 J. Aiton Domest. Econ. (1857) 
163 Gates should be made of. .Larix wood. 

II b). Bot. The genus of coniferous trees to which 
the larches belong. 

+ 2 . The herb Camphorosma inonspeliacnm. Obs. 
1548 Turner Names 0/ llcrbes 26 Chamepeucc is a very 
rare hcrbe..it may be called in EngHshe Alpcare or Petie 
Larix. DaVen^rt City Nightcap 1, 2 Beauty, like 

the Herb Larix, is cool i’ th' w-ater, But hot i’ th’ stomack. 

Lark (laik), laverock (Ice-varak, Sc. 
lr'%Tok). Forms; a. i Idforco, Hw-, ldu(w)erce, 
Ifeworco, Ifiuricro, -0, 3-4 lavorko, 5 lavoroc, 
-k(kG, (lavercok, lawrok\ 6 laverok(e, lavo- 
rocko, Sc. laforok, 7 lav'oracko, lavroc, levo- 
ro(o)k, -ucko, 9 dial, lair-, layrock, 5- chiefly 
Sc. lav(o)rock. lav'rock. 6. 4-7 larko, 4- lark. 
[OF. tdfcrccy older hhverce^ wk. fern., corre- 

sponding to Dn. leeuwenk, OHG. lerahha (MIIG. 
and mod.G. Icrche)^ ON. l.vvirkc (masc.), MSw. 
Ixrikia (Sw. Idrkaj D.i, lerkc') ; not found in Golh. 

The ulterior elSTnoiqgy is unknown ; some of the OK. 
forms, and the ON, (only in the Edda Gloss., and 
perh. from Eng.) lend themselves to the interpretation 
Wrc.'ison. worker * (OE. Ixm. ON. treason; cf. ON. ill- 
rrVi-c worker of ill); but, apart from the fact that nothing 
is known in folklore to account for such a designation, the 
TeuL forms generally seem to point to some such OTcut, 
tj'pe as * laiiviraX-j 5 n>i\ 

1 . A name used generally for any bird of the 
family AlaudidtCi but usually signifjing, when 


used without a prefix, the Skylark {Alatida 
arvensis). The lark has a sandy-bro\vn plumage, 
and remarkably long hind-claws (cf. Larkspur). 

a. C72S Corpus Gloss. (Hesscls) 71/2 Laudact laurice,' 
rrxooo /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 131/28 Alauda, 
lauerce. c 1290 -S'. Eng. Leg. I, 67/455 A ^et hep of lauer- 
kene opon b® churche a-lishte. <113x0 in Wnght Lyric 
P. xi. 40 Ich wold ich were a threstelcok» A oountyng 
other a lavercok, Swete bryd ! Chaucer Eom, 

Rose 662 Ther migbte men see many flokkes Of turtles 
and laverokkes. C1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 36 Other 
smalle bryddes . . As osel, smityng, laveroc gray, Pertryk, 
werkock. Bk, A lexauder Gt. (Bannatyiie) 22 It semis 
thay sparhalkis WTir And we lawrokis that durst bot dar. 
a 1650 Eger ^ Grine 922 in Furnivall Percy Folio I. 383 
The throstlecocke, the Nightingale, the laueracke, & the 
wild woodhall. 17*5 Ramsay Gent. Shepk. ii. iv, Hark how 
the lav’rocks chant aboon our heads. <xi8io Tannahill 
IVinler wP his clottdy brow Poems (1846) 1x2 Now lavrocks 
sing to hail the spring. And nature all is cheeryi 2837 
R. Nicoll Poems (1842) 77 Where laverocks lilting sing Is 
the place that I love best. 1897 Outing (U. S.) XXIX. 
595/1 A colony of tuneful lavrocks darted their almost per- 
pendicular flight above our heads. 

? <1x366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 915 With fynche, with 
lark, and with archaungelle. c *380 Sir Ferumh. 149B On 
f)e morwe wan it was day, & f;e larke by-gan to synge, hys 
messegers come in god aray. C1450 Holland Ho^vlat 714 
The blyth Lark that begynnis. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. in. i, 
158 Did euer Rauen sing so like a Larkel! 2620 Venneu 
Via Recta iii. 63 Larkes are of a delicate taste in eating. 
1774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 10 An hawk perceives 
a lark at a distance which neither men nor dogs could spy. 
1828 WoRDSw. Morn. Exerc. iv, Ne’er could Fancy bend 
the buoyant Lark To melancholy service. 1876 Smiles 
Sc. Natur, xiii. (ed. 4) 260 You could now hear the. .bright 
carol of the Lark. 

b. With allusion to the lark’s habits; e.g. its 
early song, and the height it attains in contrast 
with the low position of its nest. 

1580 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 229 Goe to bed with the Lambe, 
and rise with the Larke. 1594 Shaks. Rich. III., v. iii. 56 
Stir with the Larke to morrow, gentle Norfolk. 1613 — 
Hen. VIII, iL iii. 94 With your Theame, I could O’re-mount 
the Larke. 16^ Dekker IVesiw. Hoe Wks. 1873 II. 295 
We . . must be vp with the lark. 1798 Coleridge A nc. Mar. 
V. XV, Sometimes a dropping from the sky 1 heard the Lav- 
rock sing. 1822 B. W. Procter Lysander <5- lone i, Be 
constant ..As larks are to the morn or bats to eve. 1826 
J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1 . 131 Nae lively liking 
awa like a rising laverock. 1865 Waugh La>ic. Semgs 26 
Though we livin' o' th’ floor same as layrocks We’n go up 
like layrocks to stng. 

c. Proverbs. 

ctS30 R. Hilles Commott-Pl. Bk. (1858) 140 And hevyn 
fell we shall have meny larkys. 2546 J. HEV^vooD Prov. 
(1867) 9 A leg of a larke^ Is better than is the body of a 
kygnt. Ibid. 20 Louers Hue by loue, ye as larkes hue by 
leekes. 1589 Greene Meuaphon (Arb.) 48 Men .. die for 
loue, when farkes die with leekes. X7xf Brit. Apollo 111 , 
No. 153, 3/2 When the Sl^ falls, we shall catch Larks. 

d. With some denning prefix, or qualifying 
adjective, denoting some member of the genus or 
family, as Crested Lark., Homed Lark, Red Lark, 
Shoredark\ also Skylark, Woodlark. 

1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) II. 239 Red-lark. 1784-5 — 
A rd. Zool. (1792) 11.84 Shore Lark , . A lauda alpcstris. 1837 
Gould Birds Europe 1 1 1 . 165 Crested Lark, A lauda enstata. 
1894 R. B, Sharfe Handbk. Birds Gt. Brit. (1896) 80 The 
Horned Larks are principally northern birds, occurring 
throughout the greater part of North America more than 
one form of Horned Lark is found in the higher ranges of 
the Himalayas, Ibid. 89 The Wood-Lark .. agrees with 
the Crested Lark, ..in having the first primary quill well 
developed. 

2 . Applied with definingpiefix to birds resembling 
the lark, but not belonging to the Alandidx ; e. g. to 
certain buntings and pipits. Also Titlark. 

X766 Pennant Zool. (1768) II. 238 It is larger than the 
tit-lark. X848 Zoologist VI. 2290 The meadow pipet is the 
‘ twit lark X849 VII. 2354 The tree pipet is the ‘tree, 
lark*. 1863 Wood A^<i/. Hist. II. 484 The Lapland Bunting, 
Snow Bunting. ..In some places it is called the.. White Lark. 
t^3 Newton Did. Birds 5x2 The Mud-Lark, Rock-Lark, 
Titlark, and Tree-Lark are Pipits. The Grasshopper. 
Lark is one of the aquatic Warblers, while the Meadow- 
Lark of America . . is an Icterus. Sand- Lark and Sea-Lark 
are . . names often given to some of the smaller members of 
the Limicolx. 1894 R. B. Sharfe Handbk. Birds Gt. Brit, 
(t8p6) 70 From the curious ‘scribbling* on the eggs the 
Yellow Bunting..is in many phaces known as the * \Friring 
Lark'. 

3 . altrib. and Comb., as lark-song, -catcher; 
Jark-awakened, -footed adjs. ; also lark-like aclj. ; 
lark-call (see quot.) ; f lark's-claw, the wild lark- 
spur ; lark-finch, -sparrow, a bird of the western 
U. S., Chondesles grammacus ; f lark-fish ( = L. 
alauda) a name given to certain species of Blenny ; 
lark’s-foot = Larkspur; lark’s-he^d Naut., 
a form of bend (Knight Diet. Mechi \ ; lavrock- 
height {itonce wd:), the height that the lark rises 
to ; lark-silver, an annual p.Tyment due to the 
Crown from tenants of the Honour of Clare; 
lnrk*s toes = L.vrkspur; lark-worm, a kind of 
tape-worm (see quot.). Also L.\RK(*s)-nEEL, 

X83S Edin. Rn.\ LX. 324 The tell-ialc smoke of *l.Trk- 
awakened cottages. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. i. Notes 
89 There is a whistle, termed a *Iark-caH, which consists 
of a hollow cylinder of tin-plate, closed at l»olh ends. i88x 
Macm. Mag. XLV, 42 A •|ark«atcher will catch and 
sLaughter ignomintously in a single night more skylarks than 
a falconer can hope to catch wUh one hawk in a year. 
1578 Lvte Dodoens ii. xv. 165 llie wide [Lark's spur) is 


called . . in English . .*Larckes Cla\\% 1776-96 Witheri.vc 
Brit. Plants ted. 3) IL 494 Larks-claw. 1831 A Wilson 
&BoNAPARTEWr/r^r. Ornith. IV, 22(i Fringilla grcinimaca-^ 
■“Lark Finch. 1898 Burro7ighs* Riverby Inde.v, Lark finch or 
lark sparrow, Chondcsies grammacus. i66x Lovell Hist. 
Anim. ^ Min. Introd. a 6b, Fishes . .smooth, as the “Larkfish 
cristate and not cristate. 1573 Tusser Husb. xliii. (1878) 96 
Herbes, branches, and flowers, for windowes and pots, .. 
■“Larkes foot. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 510 This Experiment of 
severall (Colours, comming up from one seed, would be tried 
also in Larkes- Fott. 1607 Topseli. Four-f. Beasts (1658) 253 
The Epithets of a swift running courser are these, winged or 
wing-bearing, “Lark-footed. 1785 Burns Hallozveen xxvi, 
Poor Lizzie’s heart maist lap the bool ; N ear “lav’rock height 
she jumpit. 1742 Young Nt, Th. v. 20 Pleasure, “Lark-like, 
nests upon the Ground. 2894 R. B. S>i\K^vE. Handbk. Birds 
Gt. Brit. (1896) 79 The ^leadow-Pipit having a Lark-like 
hind claw. 1635 J. Layer in N. Q. 9th Ser. V, (1900) 376 
The lete is of Clare, of fee, and ye townsrpen paid , . 3r. per 
annum for “larkesilver, but what the meaning of it is, I know 
not. 1900 Ibiil., The term larkesilver first occurs in the reign 
of Richard II. The Court Leet at Meldrelh has not been 
held for centuries, but the ‘ larksilver ’ [etc.] are still paid by 
the parish constable to the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests. 1880 G. Meredith Tragic Com'.[,\%%i) 193 He.. had 
within the month received her “lark-song of her betrothal. 
1597 “Larkes Toes [see Lark-heel i). 1863 Wood Nat. 

Hist, 111.713 “Lark-worm, Txniaplatycephala. 

Lark (l^k), sb.- coUoq. [Belongs to Lark 
A frolicsome adventure, a spree. Also to go on, 
have, take a lark. 

x8ii Lex. Balatronicum, Lark, a piece of merriment. 
People playing together jocosely. 18x2 J. H. Vaux Flash 
Diet.. Lark, fun or sport of any kind, to create which is 
termed knocking up a lark. 1813 Byron Let. 27 Sept, in 
Moore Ldt. 4 * Trnls. (1830) 1 . 428 You must and shall 
meet me . . and take what, in flash dialect, is_ poetically 
termed ‘ a lark ’ with Rogers and me for accomplices. 1835 
Marryat yac. Faith/, xxxviii, Tom was .. always .. ready 
for any lark or nonsense. 1837 Dickens Pickw. ii, * Here’s 
a lark , shouted half a dozen hackney-coachmen. 1857 ^Ls. 
Carlyle Lett, II. 321 My mother. .once by way of a lark, 
invited her to tea- 1873 Holland A. Bonnie, xvi. 254 ‘ It’s- 
a lark, fellows*, said Alullens from behind his handkercheif. 
1884 Punch X Mar. 108/1 Bradlaugh only having a lark 
with the Hon. Gentlemen. 

Lark (laik) , sb.^ Naut. A small boat (Smyth 
SailoPs Word-bk. 1S67). 

1796 Grose's Did. Vulg. Tongue, Lark, a boat. 

Lark vJ- [f. Lark jAI] intr. To catch 
larks. In mod. Diets. 

Lark(Iajk), v.^ colloq, {pyi\%.slang.') [Belongs 
to Lark sb .^ ; the sb. and vb, appear first in 
1811-5. The origin is somewhat uncertain. 

Possibly it may represent the northern Lake v., as heard 
by sporting men from Yorkshire jockeys or grooms ; the 
sound (lS9k, la^k), which is written lairk in Robinson’s 
Whitby Glossary and in dialect books, would to a southern 
hearer more naturally suggest Mark* than Make* as its 
equivalent in educated pronunciation. On the other hand, 
it is quite as likely that the word may have originated m 
some allusion to Lark sb } ; cf. the similar use of skylark vb. 
(which, however, is app. not recorded till much later).) 

1 . intr. To play tricks, frolic; to ride in a frolic- 
some manner ; to ride across country. Also with 
about. 


18x3 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 68 Having larked all 
the way down the road. X835 Nimrod's Hunting Tour 227 
There is another way of making use of horse-flesh . . and that 
is, .. what in the language of the day is called Marking*. 
One of the party holds up his hat which is a signal for 
the start ; and, putting their horses* heads in a direction 
for Melton, away they go, and stop at nothing till they 
get there. 1842 .Barham Ingot, Leg. Ser. n. St. Cnih- 
bert. Don’t Mark’ with the watch, or annoy the police’. 

De Quincey Neats Wks. VI. 276 note, It Is a ticklish 
thing to lark with honest men’s names. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair Ixv. 496 Jumping the widest brooks, and larking 
over the newest gales in the country. x8s7 Hughes Torn 
Bi'own 1. V, Larking about at leap-frog to keep themselves 
warm. xB6x Whyte Melville Mkt. Harb. 56 If we are to 
lark home.. I may as well ride a nag I can trust. .x87r 
*M. Legrand’ Catubr, Freshm. 261 These .. expert riders 
..set off to ‘lark* it home. 1889 H. 0 ’Re\llv 50 Ytars cn 
Trail 3 , 1 was always larking about and playing pranks on 
my schoolfellows. 

2. irans. To make fun of, tease sportively (a per- 
son) ; to ride (a horse) across country. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair Ixvi. 603 A staid English 
maid., whom Georgy u.sed to Mark'^ dreadfully, with 
accounts of German robbers and ghosts. 1861 Whyte 
Melville Mkt. Harb. 2x ‘May I lark him?’ said he, pull- 
ing up after a short canter to and fro on the turf by the 
way.side. 

3 . To clear (a fence) with a flying leap. 

1834 Ainsworth Roohwood iv, vii, Bess was neither 
sirain^ed by her gliding passage down the sHpper>’ hill side, 
nor shaken by larking fence in the meadow, 

liarkeri (lauksi). [f. Lark + One 

whose occupation it is to catch larks. 

1634 A. Wauwick Sfare Min. (1637)68 When I sec the 
J-arkers day net spread out in a faire morning. 1766 PEN- 
NANT Zool. (1768) II. 235 When the weather grows gloomy 
the larker changes his engine. 1789 G. White Seiborne 
xxvu.(i853) io 3 Ihc larkcrs in dragging their nets by night 
frequently catch ihem Ifieldfares) in the whcal-stubbfcs. 
larker 2 (la-jkar). colhq. [f. Lauk + -ek k] 
One given to ‘ larking ' or sporting. 

iBzSS/eriiVAraf-.XVin. 285 He ha^! heen a hit of a 
Jarker in his time. 1896 JVestm. Gas. 3 July j/3 He was 
conveyed Jjlf *i‘''d*ens’, who were medical students, to 
the sUntue of William III. 

barker 3 (la-iknr). [Cf. Lauk jZ-.s-] (See 
quot.) 



LARK-HEEL, 


LARVA, 


i883 Argosy XIX. 278 Seine fishing is carried on by com* 
panics, each company owning 3 boats — the ‘seine boat'., 
the ‘volUer’..and another small boat called a larker. 

Lark-Iieel, lark’s-heel. 

1 . a. = Lakkspur. b. Indian cress or garden 
nasturtium ( Tropxohwi). 

*597 Gerarde Herbal 11. ccccxxvi. 923 Flos Regius , . in 
English Larkes spur, LarWes heele, Larkes toes, Larxes clawe 
and Munkes hoode. x6t2 Tivo Noble K. 1. i. Soiig^ Mary- 
goldsj on death beds blowing, Larkes-heeles trymine. 1669 
WoRLiDGE Syst. A^ric. (1681) 280 Now sow Larks-heels, 
Candilufts, Columbines, &c. 1695 Tate tr. Cowley's Plants 

IV. C.’s Wks. 1721 III. 360 The Indian*Cress our Climate 
now does bear, Call'd Larks*heel, ’cause he wears a Horse- 
mans Spur, X706 J. Gardiner Rafin's Gani, (1728) 18 The 
Larkheel train, And Lychnis famous for her scarlet stain. 
1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. (1765) 316 Lark’s Heel, Del- 
phinium. 1827 Clare Sheph. Cal. 58 The tall topp’d lark- 
heels, feather’d thick with flowers. 

2 , The elongated heel, common among negroes. 

1865 Livingstone Zambesi 501 Nor do we meet what is 

termed the lark-heel any oftener here than among the 
civilized races of Europe. 1872 — in Daily News 29 July, 
Prognathous jaws, lark heels, and other physical peculiari- 
ties common among slaves and West Coast negroes. 

Hence 3 jark-heeled rr. (Seeqtiots.) 

1837 Gould Birds Europe III. 169 Lark-heeled Bunting, 
Plectrophanes Lappontea^ Selby. r8s5 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss.^ Lairock-heeCdt having an uncommon projection of 
heel. 1862 Wood Nat. Hist. II. 567 The Coccygin?e, or 
Lark-heeled Cuckoos, so called from their long hind toe. 

LarMng (la-jkii)), vbl. sb)- [f. Lark vP- + 
-ING LJ Tile action or process of catching larks. 
attrib. in larfcing-glass, a machine with mirrors, 
used to attract larks to the net. 

1826 S. R. Jackson in Hone Every-day Bk. II. ii8 
Persons go out with what is called a larking glass, 
larking (laukig), vll. sb.*^ colloq. [f. Lark 

V. ’ -k- -IKG 1 .] The action of Lark vA ; fun, frolic. 
^ 1813 CoL. Hawker Diary (1893) 1 . 68 Much as larking was 
in force, there had been no spree to top this. 1825 Beddoes 
Let. 19 July in Poems p. xlvii, Two Oxford men, professors 
of genteel larking. 1838 Lady Granville Lett. 14 July, 
He .. like me, shuns actual practical larking. 

Larking (la-rkig), ppl. a. colloq. [f. L.tRK 
Z /.2 + -ing”.] That larks ; frolicsome, sportive. 

1828 J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) 1 . 182, 1 have learned to 
leap . . which is a larking thing tor a don. 1848 Thackeray 
Bk, Snobs x, The Marking’ or raffish Military Snob. 1889 
‘Rolf Boldrewooo* Robbery under Arms (1890) 330 
Maddle was In one of her larking humours. 

Hence IiaTkingly adv. 

1896 H. W. Wolf in Coniemp. Rev. Aug. 204 Larkingly 
ei^aging in acrobatics. 

larHsli (la'jkiJ), a. colloq. [f. Lark sh.^ -h 
-ISH,] Of the nature of a ‘ lark * \ frolicsome, 

1882 Echo 29 Aug. i/s Foote lost his leg owing to amputa- 
tion caused by a larkish exploit with the Duke of York. 
Hence Xia'rkisliness. 

a x8<)3 Sir A. Blackwood Records Life (x8o6) <4 One other 
exploit was the result of West’s and my larkishness that half 
iarksome (la'jks^m), a. colloq. [f. Lark 
sbl^ + -SOME,] Given to ‘ larking sportive. 

1871 Daily Ne^vs it Sept., Hinting .. that the melodrama 
had not been produced for Iarksome purposes. 1890 Longm. 
Mag. Sept. 574 Obstreperous and Iarksome ghosts. 

larkspur (la'jksp27.[). Bat. [f. Lark sb.^ + 
Spdr.] Any plant of the genus Delphinium ; so 
called from the spur-shaped calyx. The common 
larkspur is D. Consolida. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ir. xv. 165 The garden Larkes Spurre 
floureth^ all the Somer long. 1597 Gerarde Herbal ii. 
ccccxxvi. 922 The garden Larkes spur hath a rounde stem 
full of branches. Ibid. 923 The wilde Larkes spur hath most 
fine lagged Ieaue.s. 1664 Evelyn Hal. Hort. Feb. (1679) ii 
Sow also Lark-spurs, &c. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 

(ed. 7) I. 8g In the Ground between these Hills and Cam- 
bridge grows naturally abundance of Larkspur. X856 Miss 
Mulock y. H alifaxxxt, Sweet-Williams and white-Nancies, 
and larkspur and London-pride. 1882 Garden ix Feb. 91/2 
Larkspurs are exceedingly showy annuals. 

Lark-spurred, a. (See quot.) 

x8os J. Lawrence Cattle (1809I 531 The old shepherds had 
a comical notion, that sheep blind in the summer were lark- 
spurred \ that the sheep having trod upon a lark’s nest, the 
old one. .had spurred the intruder in the eye. 1837 Youatt 
Sheep X. 406. 

larky Qauki), a. colloq. [f. Lark sb.t- -f- -y.] 
Inclined or ready for a lark ; frolicsome, sportive. 

x8si H. Mayo Pop.Superst. (ed. 2) 133 When the Devil is 
larky, he solicits the witches to dance round him. 1866 
Spectator 24 Nov. 1301/1 An under-bred, ignorant, larky 
young naval lieutenant. X885 ‘F. Anstey’ Tinted Venus 
24, ‘ I look larky, don’t I said poor Tweddle, dolefully. 

• t lann, sb. Obs, Also 6-7 larme. [Aphetic 
form of Alarm sb. Cf. Larum and G. Idrm noise.] 
— Alarm sb. 4. Also to b/ow, ring a larm. 

' * 53 ° Palscr. 237/2 Larme in a felde, alamie. 1557 
TotteVs Misc. (Arb.) 198 Then come they to the larme, 
then shew they in the fielde. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Comm. 65 Therfore he ryngeth a larme and admonysheth 
all men to [etc.]. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Cano^ 

^llicuvi canere, . .to blowe a larme. 1581 Studley Sefieca’s 
Hercules CBizus 216 To ihumpe vppon thy sounding breast 
*hy griefe with doleful larmes. 1633 P, Fletcher Purple 
I si. xi. 2 To change my oaten quill For trumpet 'larms. 

+ b. attrib. larm-list, ?a body of firemen or 
militia. U.S. Obs. 

X779 Hist. Pdlhani, Mass. (1898) 133 Voted that the Arms 
•:be sold at Public Vendue to the Highest Bidder, None to 
bide But the tr.iining hand and Lafm list. 
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larm, v. Obs. rare~~^. [Aphetic form of Al^vbm 
v."] trans. To alarm. 

1758 S. TiioMPSON 20 July (1896) ir In the morning 

10 men in a scout waylaid by the IncTians, and shot at and 
larmed the Fort. 

larmier (larmzV). Also 7 larmer. [a, F. 
larmier in same sense, f. larme a tear.] 

1. Arch. — CoROJ?A 4, Drip sb^ 4 a. 

1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Larmer. 1723 Chambers tr. Le 
Clerc's Treat. Archit. I. 25 Corona with its Larmier or 
Drip underneath. X727-41 Cha.mbers Cycl.f The Larmier is 
also called corona, and in English the drip. 1875 in Knight 
Diet. Mech. 

2 . Anat. (See quot.) 

X848 in Cr.aic. ^ 1893 Lydekker Horns /p Hoofs 64 The 
lach^mal fossa — in which rests the gland termed ihecrumen, 
larmier, or ‘ tear-bag 

larmoyaut (Iajmoi*ant),^7. [ad.F. larmoyant^ 
pres. pple. of larmoyerXo be tearful, f. larme tear.] 
Given to tears, lachrymose. 

(x8i2 Byron Let. 2 Oct. in Moore Life (1830) II. 430 But 
thou know’st I can be a right merry and conceited fellow, 
and rarely ‘larmoyant’.] 1824 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. I. (X863) 81 Ellen and I, although not at all larmoyaiite 
sort of people, had much ado not to cry. X897 Naturalist 
270 Another strange face, though not so larmoyant, provoca- 
tive of laughter unto tears. 

Larom(e, -owme, obs. forms of LARnsr. 

t Laron. Obs. Also 4 laroun, 6 la-roone, 
7 lar(r)one, larroone. [ad. OF. laron (K. lay- 
ron) L. latrpn-em. Cf. Ladrone.] A robber. 

13.. K. Alts. 4209 Of thefihe Y wol me defende, Ageyn 
knyght, svvayn, and barotin, That Y no am no laroun. 1598 
Shaks. Merry IV. i. iv. 71 O Diable, Diable : vat is in my 
Closset? ViHanie, La-roone; Rugby, my Rapier. 1631 
H. Shirley Mart. Souldter it. iii, 1 am Prince over those 
Publicans, Lord over these Larroones, Regent of these Rugs, 
a 1656 UssHER Ann. vi. (1658) 358 But like a very Laron, 
sought to strip his brother of all that he had In his necessity. 

Larrecine, variant of Larcin Obs. 

Larree : see Larin. 

Larriet, variant of Lariat. 

larrikin (lce*rikin). Chiefly Austral. Also 
larikm. [Of uncertain origin ; possibly f, Larry 
(a nickname for Lawrence, common in Ireland) 
+ -KIN. 

The word seems to have originated m Melbourne not long 
before 1870; but the current story that it was evolved by a 
reporter from an Irish policeman’s pronunciation of larking^ 
heard in a Melbourne police-court in 1869, appears to be 
a figment, no trace of the incident being found in the local 
papers of the time. (See Austral Eng.^ s.v.) A 

guess that has been proposed ts that it is short for Eng. 
slang Uary kincken.^ 

A. (usually juvenile) street rowdy ; the Australian 
equivalent of the ‘ Hoodlum ^ or ‘ Hooligan *. 

1870 Melbourne Herald 4 Apr. 3/2 Three larikins.. had 
behaved in a very disorderly manner in Little Latrobe- 
street. X886-7 Burton Arab. Nts. I. 4 Story of the Larri- 
kin and the Cook- 1890 Melbourne Argus 26 May 6/7 He 
was set upon by a gang of larrikins, who tried to rescue his 
prisoner. 1898 G. W. Steevens With Kitchener to Khar- 
tum 142 Lord and larrikin, Balliol and the Board^ School, 
the Sirdar's brain and the c-amel’s back — all welded into one. 
b, attrib. passing into adj. 

1870 M. Clarke Goody Two Shoes 26 He’s a lively little 
Larrikin Lad, and his name is Little Boy Blue. 1884 Lit. 
Era II. 165 Such a larrikin phrase as *0 crimini' is to be 
found, .in his writings. 1891 E. K.\tiGi.KKzAusiralianatH. 
108 The larrikin hordes of the cities of Australia. 

Hence Iiarriklness, a female larrikin ; D^arri- 
Mnisxn, the habits and practices of larrikins, 

1870 Australian (Richmond, Viet.) 10 Sept. 3/3 (Morris) 
A slight attempt at Marrikinism' was manifested. 1871 
Colliugwood Advertiser 22 June 3/5 (ibid.) Evi- 

dence was tendered as to the manner of life led by these 
larikinesses. 1891 E. Kinglake Australian at H. 
Larrikinism confines itself to no particular class. x892 G. 
Parker Routtd Compass Austral, xii. 224 Nor does the 
young larrikiness. .exist as a class. 

Xiarrom, -uiii, obs. forms of Lardm. 

Xiarmp (lce*rup), v. dial, and colloq. Also 
larrop, lirrop. irans. To beat, flog, thrash. 
Hence La’rruping vbl. sb. 

2823 Moor Suffolk IVds. 208 Larrup^ to beat— similar to 
lace, lather [etc.l. 1824 Peake Amer. Abr. i. i, I’ll larrup 
you till you can’t stand, a 2825 Jesnings Ohserv. Dial. W. 
Eng, 53 To Ar>r<7/, to beat. This issaid to be a corruption of 
the sea terra, lee-rope, a 2825 Forby Voc. E. A nglia^ Larrup, 
1829 Fonblanque Eng. under 7 Administr. (1837) I. 246 Is 
this a land of liberty, where a man can’t larrop n is own nigger? 
1823-4 yack Giant K. v. xiv. in Comic Nursery T. (1846) 

V. 44 Drinking success to the hero stout Who larruped the 
Giants out-and-out. 2874 JSI. Collins Transniigr. I. xii. 221 
He larruped me once when I was a boy for throwing stones at 
a cat. 18^* Rolf Boldrewood* Robbery under Arms {iBgo) 
156 ‘Your father’ll give you a fine larrupin’ if he comes home 
and there’s that cow lost 1893 Zincke Wherstead 261 Here 
fin East Anglia J the farmer used in old times to ' larrup ' his 
idle disorderly boys. 

IjfiTTry dial. 

1 . Confusion, excitement. 

1876 T, Hardy Ethelberta (2890) 358 * My brain is all in 
a spin, wi’ being rafted up in such a larry ! ’ 1886 — Mayor 
MCasterbr. xxxvt, ‘Theivorst larry for me was that pleasant 
business at Horewood*. 

2. (See quot.) 

1883 Nature XXVII. 452 The * Larry * is a dense mass of 
rolling white land fog, and is confined to the bottom of the 
Teign valley, i 


'Larry (Ice'ri), sb.~ dial. a. (See quot. 185.), 
b. Liquid mortar, grout. Hence La-rry v. dial. 
(see quot. 1S90). 

185. Diet. Archit. (Arch. Publ. Soc.), Larry ^ a kind of 
long handled iron hoe with holes in it, used by bricklayers 
in making mortar ; and to rake backwards and forw'ards the 
mortar laid on walls when mixing it w-ith water to form 
grout. 1890 Gloucester Gloss. ^ Larry i liquid mortar, grow’t. 
Hence ‘ to larry it in ' means to flush up w’ell with growt. 

Larry, variant of Lorry. 

Larson, Larsonie ; see Larcix, Larceny. 
Larthew, variant of Lorthew Obs.y teacher. • 
Larum (leo-r^m, sb. Forms ; 6 

larom(e, larowme, 8 larrom, -um, 6- larum. 
[Aphetic form of Alarum.] 

1 . A call to arms, a battle-cry; news of an 
enemy^s approach ; any sound to warn of danger. 
+ Hence {rarely') a sudden attack, 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par, Eph. p. xiv, What larum 
so euer happeneth, with this buckeler it shalbe vaynquished. 
2555 Eden Decaites 56 They fiercely assayled theyr enemyes 
with a larome. 1555 Proctor Wyat's Rebell. D lij b, In the 
' night .. there happened a larom, sundrie criinge: treason, 
Treason, 2559 Fabyan's Chron. vii. 707 Sir Thomas 
Poinynges . . cried a newe larum, and setie on the French- 
men. 2607 Shaks. Cor. j. iv. g Then shall we heare their 
I.arum, & they Ours. 2755 In G. Sheldon Hist. Deerfield^ 
Mass. (1895) I. 638 We fired several larrums and the great 
gun at Fort Dummer w'as shot. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 
569 The first larum of the cock’s shrill throat May prove 
a trumpet, summoning your ear To horrid sounds of hostile 
feet. s8zz Braos Ch. Har. u. 72. 1833 Hr. Martineau 
Fr. Wines Pol. vii. 100 The drums and larums which kept 
all Paris awake. 2847 Lytton (1853) 185 A larum 

[of a door-bell] loud enough to startle the whole court. 
jig"- *650 R* Stapylton Strada's Low C. Warres 1. 7 
Warned by his disease, that still rung the larum of death. 

b. In wider sense: A tumultuous noise; a 
hubbub, uproar, 

a 2533 Ld. Berners Huon cxxix. 472 Then the crye and 
larum began. 2588 Shaks. Tit. A. 1. i. 147 Remaineih 
nought but., with low’d Larums [to] welcome them to Rome, 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. vir. 5 Thay 
crie a larum, that [etc.]. 2800 Coleridge WalUnst. i. vii, 
But whence arose this larum in the camp ? 2840 Thackeray 
Paris Sk.-bk. (1869) 2^1 His invention has not made so 
much noise and larum in the world as some others. 1858 
G. Macdonald Phantasies xix. in Wks. Fancy <5* Imag. 
[1872) VI. 96 The continually renewed larum of a landrail. 

*593 R* Harvey Philad, i, I will be so bold as 
answere your larum, touching the history of mighty Brule. 

f c. An uneasy condition. * Al.nbm 12. Obs. 
1598 Shaks. Merry W. iii. v. 73 The peaking Curnuto 
her husband, .dwelling in a continual larum of ielousie. 

f 2 . An apparatus attached to a clock or watch, 
to produce a ringing sound at any fixed hour. Obs. 

2586 Bright Mclanc. xiii. 66 Automatical! instruments as 
clockes, watches, & larums. 2607 Dekker Whore Babylon 
■VVics. 2873 II. 264 What houre is this? does not my larum 
strike? This watch goes false. 2648 Bp. Wilkins Math. 
Magickf Dxdalus ui. 271 That larum. .which, .would both 
wake a man, and of it self light a candle for him at any set 
hower of the night. 1692 Y/iCKEEduc, xiv. Wks. 1727 HI. 6 
Others . . have set their Stomachs by a constant usage, like 
Larums to call on them for four or five. Southey 

in Rem. H. K. White (2829) I. 34 He would . . rise again to 
his work at five, at the call of a larum, which he had fixed 
to a Dutch clock in his chamber. 
transf. itxx^fg. 2661 Cowley Disc. Govt. O. Cromwell In 
Verses «J- Ess. (1687) 70 There needs no Noise at all 
t’ awaken Sin Th’ Adulterer and the Thief his Larum has 
within. 2691 Shadivell Scourers r. ii. Dram. Wks. (1720) 
326 Will the larum of your tongue never He down. ^ 27x1 
Steele SPect. No. 11 F 2 She had often an Inclination to 
interrupt him, but could find no Opportunity ’till the Larum 
ceased of its self. 1778 G. White Selborne 9 Sept., By this 
[crowing] he has been distinguished in all ages as the 
countryman’s clock or larum. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as lanim-callf -clock, -watch. 

Also Labum-bell. 

2683 Land, Gas. No. 1846/4 A large Silver Larum Watch 
with a Chain. 2697 Ibid. No. 3251/4 Lost. .a Larum Clock 
in a little Box. 2822 Joanna Baillie Metr. Leg., Ghost 
Fadon xxii, Till they heard a bugle’s larum call. 

Lamm (IseTiim), v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 8 

larom. [f. Larum t/^] 

f 1 . irans. a. To sound forth loudly, b. To 


alarm. Obs. 

2595 P. T. G. tr. Blanchardine 11. Ded., Hauing presumed 
to tune my rustic stringes to larum foorth my simple nuisicke. 
2758 S. Thompson Diary 21 July (1896) 12 At prayer this 
evening we were Laromed by a false outcry. 

2 . intr. f a. To rush down with loud cries (obs.). 
b. ‘To talk incess3.nt\y * {ILoldcrness Gloss. 1877). 

2728 Pope Dune. nr. 158 Down, down they larum, with 
impetuous whirl, The Pindars and the Miltons of a Curb 
La'mm-bell. Obs. exc. poet, [f. Larum sb. 
4 Bell.] = Alarm-bell. 

1568 T. Howell VIfA Amitie (2879) 57 Lest by the way 
some watchman lay, to ring the larome bclL isyo bPENsER 
F. Q. H. ix. 25. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, hl j. 27. xwo 
Hevvvood Brit: Troy xv. I.vxi, The Lamm Eels of dMih 
on all sides ringing, a 1634 Chapman A Mii,iiiusV\n-s 1S73 
III. a.S Run to the Tow’r and Ring the Larum Bell. ^ tuts 
Scott Rokeby it. xxv, Ring out the castle larum bell . 

Iiarva (lauva). />/. larvte. [L. /ara’a a ghost, 

spectre, hobgoblin ; also, a mash.j 
1. A disembodied spirit; a ghost, hobgoblin, 


ectre. Ois. exc. IJtsl. . 

Ser Baxter Inf. Baft. 273 . 1 live almost perpetually in 

■bed orchlho^.®; as'SalvinsaidorCassander; such 
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LARYNGOSCOPY. 


a lartia I nm that here am called up. 1882 Encycl. BriL XIV. 
313/2 The dead .. were ..spirits of terror : In this fearful 
sense the names Lemures and still more Larvx were appro- 
priated to them. 

jfig. 1827 Syd. Smith in Edin, Rei\ Mar. 429 lliere is the 
larva of t>Tanny, and the skeleton of malice. 

2 . a. An insect in the grub state, i.e. from the 
timeof its leaving the egg till its transformation into 
a pupa. b. Applied to the early immatuie form of 
animals of other classes, when the development to 
maturity involves some sort of metamorphosis. 

In the first quot the word u.sed in a general sense= 
‘mask’, ‘guise’: the technical restricted use U due to 
Linna:u5. In the larva the perfect form, or of the 

insect is unrecognizable. 

{i6gi Ray Creaitoit i. (1692) 7 We exclude both these 
from the degree of SpecUs^ making them to be the .same 
Insect under a different Lan>a or Habit.] 1768 G. Whitu 
Selborue xviii. (1789) stThe //irz's-ofinsects are full of eggs. 
1770 PENKA^'T Zooh IV. 37 '1‘he two small ones [sc. lizards] 
are Earrar, with their branchial fins, which drop off when 
they quit the water. 1815 Kirby ^ Sp. EntovioL 1. 67 'This 
Linne called the larva state, and an insect when in it a 
larva. 1837 Goring & Pritchard Mtero^, 212 Among 
aquatic larviB, the most beautiful and delicate are those of the 
numerous species of gnat. 1849 Murchison Siluria App. D. 
539 They are larva: of Echini^erms. 1859 Darwin Orfg. 
spec. xiii. 440 Cuvier did not perceive that a barnacle was . .a 
crustacean; but a glance at the larva shows this to be the case. 
1874 Brewer in Coues Birds PT, /K. 65 Collecting flies and 
larvae among a clump of locust trees. 1897 Daily News 
23 Jan. 6/1 This plaice larva has no mouth, at least no open 
mouth. 

Ess. II. i. 32 He is sure to deposit in 
his own writings the l.arvte of future controversies. 

C. altrib.j as larva-form, -slate. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 1. 197 So in his silken sepulchre 
the worm, Warm’d with new life, unfolds his larva-form. 
1874 Carpenter Jifent. Phys. i, ii. § 59 (1879) 58 'fhe change 
from the larva to the perfect or imago state of the Insect. 

J^arval (lauval), c, [ad. L. larval-is pertaining 
to larvte, or ghosts.] 
tl. (See quot.) Obs. 

x6^6 Blou.vt Glossogr., Larval, belonging to a night- 
spirit, goblin or masker, haggish, ghastly, dreadful. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a larva or grub; character- 
istic of a larva, 

1848 in Maunder Treas. Nat. Hist. 791. 1851-6 Wood- 
ward MoUxtsca iv. 21 The young tof mollusca] «neraUy pass 
through one preparator}', or larval, sMge. 1859 DxRwr.v Orig. 
SpecJvi. (1878) The immature and larsTil states of many 
of the lower animals, 1894 H. Drummond Man 352 

The lan’al forms of the Star-fish or the Sea Urchin.. are 
disguised past all recognition. 

b. Of an animal : In the condition of a larva. 
1864 Reader IV. 669/1 The mode in which the larval 
flukes found in the molluscs re-enter the sheep. 1866 Dk. 
Arcyi.l Reign Law iv. (ed. 4) 197 The eating of some larval 
parasite into the tissue of the wing. 

3. Pal/i. Of a disease : Latent, undeveloped. 
Also, * applied to certain diseases in which the 
skin of the face is disfigured as if covered by a 
mask’ (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1855). 

Allbuit's Syst. Med. III. 172 Certain irritations in 
the various organs, such as characterize irregular or larval 
pout. 1808 P. Manson Trap. Dis. vi. 105 The quinine lest 
IS generally conclusive in .. the various larval forms of 
malaria. Ibid. viii. 159 Abortive or larval plague, 

Iiarvate (lauveh), a. [ad. mod.L. larvdt-us, 
f. larva a m.Tsk ; see -ate 2 2. Cf. F. !a>v^.\ 
Masked, covered as by a mask. 

1846 Buchanan Technol. Did.. Lantaie. masked ; applied 
in entomology, 1848 Mau.vder Treas. Nat. Nisi. 791 
Larz-ate, masked, as a larva or caterpillar. 1888 Syd. See. 
Lex. 

Larvated Qa'mnhl), a. [f. prec. + ED 3.] 
+ a. Provided with a mask (o/>s.). b. iransf. 
Masked, concealed. In Path, (see quot. 1888). 

1613 CoCKERAM, Laruatett. masqaed. 1658 Phrmts, Lar. 
t'<i/r<f,masqucd or visarded for the representing. some Gobling 
or dreadful Spirit. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1832 W, Stephen- 
Gaiesltend Poems 39 He.. can pl.nce his soul at slake, 
With s.anctiiy larvalcd. i8S3 Syd. Soc. Lex.. Larvnied, 
applied to dise.ases who*>e ordinar>* symptoms are hidden, 

t Larva’tion. Oh. [f. as prec. + -ation.] 
A discoloration of the face in a fever-patient, 
producinjj a resemblance to a mask ; a masking. 

1651 Iticcs Nnv Dlsl>. t 334 These larvalions ranish, the 
fc.avcr being taken away. 

Ifarve (iruv). [a. F. latve, ad. L. larva."] 

L « Labv.v I. 

1623 Florid Montaigne t. xvii. (1632) 27 Lar\-es, Hob- 
gobhns, Robbin-good-fcllowes, and such other Buc-beare^ 
3822 W. Irving^ Braeeh. Hall <1823) 1, 174 The opinions of 
the ancient philosophers al>oul l.nrves, or nocturnal phan- 
toms. 1B63 Peronia HI, 147 Elemenmr)’ spirits. .for which 
a liter philosophy has furnished the designation of larvcs, 
f 2 . A mask ; lit. and fi^. Obs. 

#71656^ Hales^ Rein. (j 6SS) 423 Under this lirre, 
this whining suit of Toleration, there lay personated more 
dangerous designs, 163^ Gale Crt. GentiUs II. iv. 363 
IlpoTwwof signifies, .the face, that part.. which was covered 
. .with the larvc or visard. 

3. Lauva 2. 

1769 Pennant HI. 15 Wc..are uncertain whether 
we ever met with it fa lizard] under the form of a larve. 
1822-34 GoevTs Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 35 j Sometimes 
resembling the larvcs of insects. 1B52 Dana Crust. 11. 3594 
Hie animal (s prob.ably tfic larve of some Pcnxidean. 

tliarved, a. Obs. rare-^. \f.\^ larva mask 
T -lU).] Masked, concealed. 


1654 ViLVAiN Theol. Treai..^. 174 That grand general 
Apostasy into Analogical larved Idolatry. 

jijarvi- (la'jvi), combining form of L. larva, 
Lakva. IiaTvicide [-ciDE i ] ,a preparation adapted 
to kill larvre ; also or or^*. So Larvicidal^i. 

Iiarvi*colous a. [L. col-he to inhabit : see 
-ous], living in the body of lavvje (Mayne Expos. 
Lex. 1855)- iarviform a. [-FOBSr], liaving the 
form of a larva. Iiarvi’gerons a. [-geuous], 
bearing or containing larvje. l»arvi‘parons a. [L. 
par~ere to bring forth: see -ous], (a) producing 
young in the condition of larvce, (^) produced in 
the form of larvce. 

3900 Brit. Med. jtriil. No. 2041. 305 A cheap *larvicidal 
substance, .not injurious to the growth of the rice plants. 
Ibid. 325 The *iarvicides are intended to be used for the 
destruction of mosquito larvae and pupa: in pools and 
ditches, .Professor Celli showed experiments at the 

Institute of Hygiene with certain insecticide and larvidde 
substances. 1^8 hlAUNOER Treas. Nat. Hist. 791 *Larvi- 
form, shaped like a larva. 1891 C. L. Morgan Li/eze^ 

The females of certain beetles . . are described by Professor 
Rilej’ as larviform. 2884 Stand. Nat. Hist. (1888) 11 . 428 
When ready to change into the “larvigerous pup® they [the 
maggol.s of the bot-fly] dislodge themselves. 1815 Kirov 
& Sp. Entomol. I. 103 So Aristotle employ's it, when he 
says that alt insects produce a Scotex, or are *larviparouR. 
3826 Ibid. 1 1 1 . 65 Larviparous, coming forth from the matrix 
in the state of larvje. 3858 Lewes Seaside Stud. 285 ‘I he 
viviparous or larviparous generation effects a multiplication 
of the plant-lice adequate to keep pace with the rapid 
growth and increase of the vegetable kingdom in spring 
and summer. 

Lary, variant of Laury Obs.t laurel. 
Laryngal (lari qgal), a. [f. mod.L. laryttg- 
L.vrynx + -At,.] Produced in the larynx. 

i8z8-6o WitATELY Commpt. Bk. (1864) 168, IS, D, &c. are 
sounded in the larynx . . so that they might be called . . the 
laryngal . . letters. 3883 St.otsman 9 May 6/4 That the only 
service of praise acceptable to the Deitj' consists in human 
laryngal sounds. 

^jaryngeal (Iari*nd,:5/al), a. and sb. Anal, and 
Sur^. Also 9 laringeal. [f. mod.L. larynge-us 
{(. iarymg-, LarYKx) +-AL.] 

A. alj. Of or pertaining to the larynx ; e.g. 
laiyngeal muscle, nerve. Of a disease: Affecting 
or seated in the larynx. Of an instrument : Used 
in treating or examining the larynx. 

3795 Haighton in Phil. Trans. LXXXV. 398 The eighth 
pair of nerves communicates energy to the larynx by means 
of the lar^Tigeal bnanch. 2854 Bushman in Circ. Sci. ic 2865) 
1 , 282/1 The superior laryngeal nerve. 1861 T. J. Graham 
Pract, Med. 179 Constituting what.. is frequently spoken 
of as laringeal phthisis. 2871 Darwin Desc. Man 11 , 
xviii. 276 The male gorilla . . when adult is furnished 
with a laryngeal sack. 1880 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat 
<5- A^ose I. 23s The patient may be directed to practise on 
himself.. with the laryngeal mirror. 1881 Mivart Cat 229 
There are no less than eight pairs of laryngeal muscles. 
xZyj Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 701 The chief remedy is the 
application of astringents to the cords by means of the 
laiyngeal brush, 

B. sb. A laryngeal nerve or artery. 

In some mod. Diets. 

Jso Ijaryngfean, a. [see -an.] = Laryngeal. 
1828 in Webster. Hence in mod. Diets. 

Xiaryngectomy Userind^e’ktomi), Sttrg. [f. 
Gr, \apvyy-, Larynx + cx out + -To/«'a a cutting.] 
The excision of the larynx. 

3888 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 3897 Allbutt's Syst. Pled. IV. 840 
TbjToiomy, or subhyoid pharyngotomy, wiih remov.7l of 
the growth by excision and partial laryngectomy, offers 
the best chance of getting rid of the w'hole disease. 

Hence Laryaffecto-mic a. some mod. Diets. 

Laryngio (lari-ndjik), a. [f. as prec. + -ic.] 
= Laiiykgkal, 

1822-34 Good" s Study Pfed. {ed, 4> I, 459 Lnrynghmxts. 
Laryngic suffocation. 1887 Pall PTall G. 3 Sept. 7/1 The 
disposition to lyyngic catarrh is also much ie<;s marked. 

HltaryngisimiS (Ircrindji’zmys), Ealh. [mod. 
L. latyngisinus, f. laryng-, L.vbynx. Gr. Xapuy- 
yta^iCs had the sense of shouting, f. \apvyyi(uv (f. 
\api^^ larynx) to shout.] Spasm of the muscles 
closing the larynx; laryngic sufTocatiou. 

Good's iitttdy fled. (ed. 4) I. 460 In spasmodic 
Iar>’ngismu5 the constriction commences in the lar^'nx. 
xZyj Allbutt's Syst. Pled, HI. tii In these cases laryngis- 
mus is a constant accomp.mimcnl. 

Hence Iiaryngl'cmal a., of or pertaining to 
laiy'ngismus. 

s83o Encyct. Brst, XI. yyofx Tracheotomy in laryngismal 
epil^sy. 

11 Iiaryngitis (lx:rmd,53rtis). Path. [mod.L., 
f. as prec, + -iTis.J Inflammation of the lining 
membrane of the larynx. 

• *®**’34 pood' s Study Med. (ed, 4) I, 460 laryngitis or 
innamm.iUon of the larynx. 3879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 
IX. 555 Ihc treatment of the earlier stages of catarrhal 
laiynguis. 

Hence Laryngi-tlo a., pertaining to or of the 
nature of laiyngitis. (In recent Diets.) 
Iiarj^g*©- (Iari'ijg4>), before a votvcl laryng-, 
combining form of Larynx, chiefly in anatomical, 
pathological and surgical terms, lioryngo-. 
cata'rrh, catarrh of the laiymx (Mayne Expos, 
Lex. 18S5). I.ary:ixffo-fi*Bsnro, the division 
of the thyroid cartilage {JSyd. Soc. lex. i88S). 


Iiaryngography (-F’g^S^) [-graphy], a descrip- 
tion of the larynx (Mayne). I»ary:n^olo’^cal a., 
pertaining to laryngology. Iiaryngfologist, one 
who is versed in laryngology. Iiarynffology 
(-^•lod^i) [-logy], that branch of medical science 
which treats of the larynx and its diseases. Iiar- 
ymg^o-pharyngeal a., pertaining both to the 
larynx and to the phaty-nx. I.aryngo-plia*rynx, 
the larynx and the pharynx together. Iiaryngo- 
phony’ (-fj’foni) [Gr. -<pojvia sounding], ‘the 
sound of the voice ns beard throngh the stetho- 
scope applied over the larynx* (Grant Hoopers 
Lex. Med. 1S39). Iiarymgophthi-sical a., per- 
taining to laryngophthisis (Mayne). liaryngo*- 
phthi*sis, consumption of the laiymx (Mayne). 
IiarymfforrhCB’a [Gr. poia a flowing], ‘apituitous 
or serous flow from the laiymx’ (Mayne). I»ar- 
yn^ospamm, spasm or convulsion of the larynx 
(Majme). Iiary:iigosteno*sis [Gr. err^Vtumj a 
being straitened], contraction oftheIar}'nx(Mayne). 
Laryngostroho'seopy [Gr. arpu^o-s a whirling 
+ -scopy] (see quot.). Iiary.-Jig*otra*cheal a., 
pertaining to both the larynx and the trachea or 
windpipe. Iiary^ngotracheo'tomy, Iiary:ngo- 
typhoid, Iiaryn^go-typhns (see quots.), 
j888 M. Mackenzie .Fzy///-. the Noble i.Jt, I had never 
seen him mentioned in^ “Jaryngological literature. 1871 
— Growths in Larynx iii. 18 From the vaiying. .character 
of the voice, - the presence of a growth may be occasionally 
inferred by the experienced ‘^laryngologist, 3842 Duncuson 
Pled, Lex., * Laryngology. 3887 {title), Joumal of Larj'ngo- 
logy and Rhinology. 1892 Pall Plall G, 4 Feb. 6/2 Laryngo- 
logy being his almost invariable subject. 1872 Cohen Dis. 
Thivat 10 The “laryngo-pharyngeal sinuses. 1897 All- 
butt's Syst. Pled. IV. 754 When the '“laryngo-pharynx and 
oesophagus are the primary seat [of cancer], the cervical 
glands are not so rapidly implicated. 2862 H. W. Fuller 
Dis. Lungs 105 In *laryngopnony. .the voice seems not only 
to be produced but to be concentrated immediately beneath 
the stethoscope. s88o M. Mackenzie Dis, Throat ij- Nose I. 
289 Excessive secretion from the larynx (*lary’ngorrhoea). 
1878 Cassell's Pam, PJag, *Lar3’ngO!»troboscopy .. 

a method of examining the vibrations of the vocal chords 
during the production of sounds. 1880 M. Mackenzie Dis. 
Throat 6* Nose I. 559 Contraction of the *]arj'ngo-tracheai 
can.nl. 1897 Allbutts Syst. Med. IV. 764 2Vie front part of 
the neck corresponding to the larynx and upper part of the 
trachea, the laryngo-tracheal region. 1879 St. George's 
Hasp. ReP. IX. 587 *l-aryngotracheotomy was therefore 
performed. 2888 Syd. Soc. Lex., Laryngotrachcotomy, 
the operation of opening the larynx by division of the crico-* 
thyroid membrane, the cricoid cartilage, the crico-tracheal 
membrane, and some of the upper rings of the trachea also,. 
1896 Allbutt's Syst. PJed. I. 8x2 In very rare cases [typhoid 
fever commences witli] laryngeal symptoms (*laryngo-. 
typhoid). Ibid. 818 Ulcerations, which according to some 
observers are due to the typhoid bacillus, and may thus be 
looked upon as a typical form of typhoid, Maryngo-iyphoid ’, 
x888 Syd. Soc. Lex.,^ * Laryngotyphns, a form of typhus 
fever in which there is secondary ulceration of the larynx 
and necrosis of its cartilages. 1^7 Allbutt's Syst. Med'.W. 
364 Its occurrence frc. laryngitis in typhus] led Rokitansky' 
to give to this variety the name of Laryngo-typhus. 

Xiaryngoscope (lari* 9 g^,sk^up). [f. Larykgo-. 
-f -SCOPE.] An apparatus which by a combina- 
tion of mirrors enables an observer to inspect 
a patient’s larynx. 

i860 Pled, Times 4* Caz. I, 453 The highly practical 
results obtained on the Continent by the use of the Laryngo- 
scope. 1864 Max Muller Sci. Lang. Ser. ii. iii. {1868) 109 
The newly-invented laryngoscope (a small looking-glass, 
which enables the observer to see as far as the bifurcation 
of the windpipe and the bronchial tubes). 2S80 M. Mac- 
kenzie Djs. Throat ^ Nose 1. 213 There is no trace of 
a laryngoscope before the middle of the eighteenth century. 

Xiarysigoscopic (lari*ggt5fisk|7pik), a. [f. as 
prec. : see -scopic.] Of or pertaining to the 
laryngoscope, or to inspection of the larynx. 
x86x ir. Czermak's Uses of Laryngoscope i. 1 My laryng> 
scopic studies, 1864 T. Holmes Syst. Surg. (1870) IV. 518 
Mackenzie's ‘rack movement laryngoscopic lamp '..is ad- 
mirably adapted for use in the consulting room. 1872 
Cohen Dis, Throat 11 A good light is .an indispensable pre- 
requisite to a laryngoscopic examination. 1896 Allbutt's 
Syst. Pled. ^ I. 287 'I’here is slight hoarseness with the 
laryngoscopic appearances of laryngeal catarrh. 

So liarymgosco'pical a. » prec. ; whence 
tarjm^gosco'plcolly adv., with respect to, or by 
the use of the laryngoscope. 

2861 tr. Czermak's Uses of Laryugoscopex. 6 On them.nnner 
m obiaining the laryngoscopical image enlarged. 3864 '1'. 
Holmes Syst, Surg. (1870) IV. 519 Lar>'ngoscopical and 
other examinations. 1879 Sat, Rev, 13 Sept. 322 A Com- 
larj’ngo.copirally learned. 1880 M. Mackenue 
Df^.'I hroat 4* A^ose 1. 558 That this condition. .arises after 
tracheotomy has been proved laryngoscoplcally by Gerhardt, 

Laryngoscopist (Iccriqgp-skd^pist). [f. J-a- 

RYxcoscopR-f -1ST.] One who uses, or is skilled 
in using, the larj'ngo.scope, 
x8^ T. Holmes .Syst, Surg. (1870) IV. 514 Dr. B. G. 
Babington ap^ars to have ju.st cl.-iims to l«: considered the 
iHst succcvsful l.nryngoscopist, 3880 M. MACKr:NZfR Dis- 
suroat <J- Nose I. 221 Various lamps, .recommended by 
different laryngoscopists. 

Iiaryngoscojpy (Ircri9gf7ski?pi). [f. Lauvnco- 
+ Gr. -cTKoria inspection,] Inspection of the 
larj'nx ; the tise of the larj'ngoscope. 
x86x Braithxvaitds Retrvsp. Med. XLII. 90 Tliose who 
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wish to occupy themselves with lar^mgoscopy will do well 
to follow Turck’s advice. 1897 Allbuti's Sysi. Med, IV. 
672 For rhinoscopy the same reflector and source of illumina- 
tion are employed as for laryngoscopy. 

Laryngotome (lari*qg(7ti7Hm). Snrg. ff. 

Laiiyngo- -f- Gr. -to^os cutter.] An instrument for 
performing laryngotomy (Mayne Lex. i S55). 

Xiaryngotomy (Iserigg^'tomi): .Surg, [ad. Gr. 
\apvyyoTOfiiat f. \apvyyo- Lartnx + -ro/iia cut- 
ting,] The operation of cutting into the larynx 
from without, esp. in order to provide an aperture 
for respiration. ' . ^ 

Lovell f/isi, Attim. ^ ^Tin. 354 The quinzey .. ; it|s 
cured, by .. laryngotomy, and thin diet. 1684 tr. Bouet's 
Merc, Conpit, 1. 13 Breath may be restored to the Choaking 
Patient, by the help of Laryngotomy. 1725 N. Robinson 
Theory of Phynck 273 In thU Case, Larj'ngotomy is the 
last Refuge the miserable Patient has for his Life. 1872 
Cohen Dis, Throat 43 The wound left after laryngotomy 
or tracheotomy. 

Hence Iiary:nffoto*niic fl., pertaining to or of 
the nature, of laryngotomy. In some mod. Diets. 
Larynx (Ice righs). Anat. PL larynges 
(larimd3/z). Also 6-7 larinr, 6 laringa. [a. Gr. 
Xapvy^j mod.L. A cavity in the throat 

with cartilaginous walls, containing the vocal 
cords, by means of which sounds are produced. 
In man and most animals this cavity foims the 
upper part of the trachea or wind-pipe. In birds 
there are two larynges, one at each end of the 
trachea ; the lower of these, called Syrinx, is the 
true organ of sound. 

1578 Banister Hist. Matt i. 16 b, This Larinx is the 
Organ, by which we receiue and put forth breath; as also 
of makyng and fourmyng voyce. 1S97 A, M. tr. Guille^ 
vtean's Fr. Chinirr. 19/2 Muscles situated aboute the 
Laringa. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl, iv. 45 The 
Larynx, or cover>’ng of the winde-pipe is a grisly sub- 
stance. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 387 The Ulcer may 
bi eak suddenly into the Larynx with the danger of Suffoca- 
tion. 1B02 Paley Nat. Theot. x. § 5 The larynx . . besides its 
other uses, is also a musical instrument, 1881 Mivart Cat 
223 At Us front end the trachea expands into a membranous 
and cartilaginous box-like structure called the larynx. 1900 
Wesim, Gaz. so June 1/2 Splendid lungs and lai^mges 
which had never known a London fog. 

attrib. 1861 Braiikwaite's Reirosp. Med, XLII. 38 The 
observer.. introduces the larynx-speculum. 

Iiarzon, variant of Larcin Obs, 

Las (1q5),z‘«/, [aphetic form of Alas.] =* Alas. 
1604 Dbkker Honest Wh. i. x. G, Las ! now I see The 
reason why fond women loue to buy Adulterate complexion. 
X694 Congreve Double Dealer iv. iii, O las ! no indeed, Sir 
Paul. 1844 Mrs, Browning House of Clouds xii, Poet's 
thought,— not poet's sigh. 'Las, they come together ! 

Las, obs. form of Lace, Lass, Less. 

Lasar, variant of Lazar. 

Lasar(e, obs. Sc. form of Leisure. 
tLasard. Obs, rare~^, [?a. F. Uzardt lit. 

*■ lizard *, in 17th c. the name of some kind of fire- 
arm.] A kind of musket. 

1641 Earl Cork Diary in Lismore Papers Ser. i. (i886) 
V. 201 Paid Tho. Badnedg for five new la<iard muskets, 
Lascar (l^*skaj, Iseskau). Also 7 laskayre, 
(luscar), 7-8 lascarr. [Either an erroneous Euro- 
pean use of Urdu lashkar txicty , camp (see Lash- 
kar), or a shortened form of its derivative lashkarT 
(see Lascarine). In Pg, c 1600 laschar occurs in 
the same sense as lasqtiari 77 i^ i.e. native soldier ; this 
use, from which theenrrent applications are derived, 
is not recorded in Eng. (but see qnot. 1698 in i),] 

1 . An East Indian sailor. 

1625 PuRCHAS Pil^ms I. V. 650, I caused all my Las- 
kayres to remains aboord the Vnicorne. 1696 Ovington 
Voy. Surratt 464 The English Sailers . . perceiv'd the soft- 
ness of the Indian Lascarrs ; how tame they were [etc.]. 
i6gS FrvkrAcc. E.lndia^ P. 107 The Seamen and Soldiers 
differ only in a Vowel, the one being pronounced with an u, 
the other with ana; as Luscaris a Soldier ; Lascar, a Sea- 
man. 17x2 W. Rogers Foy. (1718) 311, 36 Manila Indians, 
call’d Las-carrs. 1777 Miller in Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 172 
Besides the four lascars that rowed the boat. x8oo Asiatic 
Anti. Reg.t Chron. 46/x There were only the captain and 
three officers, with 13 lascars, able to do duty. 1832 
Marryat N. Forster x\\, If we only had all English sea- 
men on board, instead of these L^cars and Chinamen. 
1840 Longf. Building of Ship 161 Where the tumbling 
surf, O’er the coral reefs of Madagascar, Washes the feet of 
the swarthy Lascar. 

attrib. and Comb. 1887 Pall Mall G. 3 Aug. 2/2 The 
second mate of a Lascar-manned ship is on watch until 
four o’clock. 1900 Daily Neivs 20 Sept. 9/4 Sickness broke 
out among the Lascar crew. 

2 . Anglo ’■l 7 tdia 7 t. ‘ A tent-pitcher* ; also, an in- 
ferior class of artilleryman (more fully gtit-lascar), 

X798 Webbe in Owen Wellesley's Desp. 7 A bodyof about 
14,000 men can be drawn together, including Lascars and 
pioneers. 1799 Baird ibid. 126 One hundred artillerj’men 
with a proportion of gun lascars. 1800 Wellington in 
Gurw. Desp. (1837) 1. 125 We can get neither recruits, 
seiv’ants, lascars, coolies, or bullock ‘drivers. 1870 J. W. 
Kaye Hist. Sepoy War IL iv. iii. 89 All the natives in the 
Magazine, the gun-lascars, the artificers and others. 

Lascaree (lEeskarr). Also 8 lascari. [a. 
Urdu (Pets.) lashkarT ; see next.] 
tl. = Lascar i. Ohs. 

*7** E. Cooke Voy. S, Sea 354 All the Prisoners were put 
Aboard the Bark, except about 30 Lascaris. 
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2 . I A short spear used in the East Indies as a 
hunting-spear, or more rarely as a javelin for 
throwing’ {Cent, Diet,). 

i* LESCBiri'ne. Indian, Ohs. Also 6 lascariin, 
8 -yn, 9lascor6en. [ad. Pg. lasquarin^ ^wiy a. Urdu 
(Pers.) lashkarT {2.61}., military; hence as sb., a 
soldier), f. lashkar army : see Lashkar.] An 
East Indian soldier ; also, one of the native police. 

1598 W. Phillips Linschoien i. xxxix. 74 The soldier of 
Ballagate. which is called Lascartm. 1704 Collect. Voy. 
(Churchill) III. joL/a A Convoy of 20 Lascaiyms, under the 
Command of a Colonel. 1807 Cordiner Ceylon I. 170 
A large open boat formed the van, containing his ex- 
cellency’s guard or lascoreens. 1825 Heber frnl. xxvii. 
(ed. 2) 140 Attended by some lascarines, who answer in some 
respects to our peons in Calcutta. 

Lasce, obs. form of Lass. 
tLaSch. Ohs. In 5 lassche. [The rede 
lassche of the quot. represents OE. riadl^sc ‘ pellis 
mbricata * (Napier GIL no. 5324) ; cf. OHG. loshi 
(MHG. losche, early mod.G. lasck, Tdsch)^ A fine 
kind of red leather ; ? morocco. 

14.. F. E. Misc, (Warton Club) 86 To make rede lassche, 
take [etc.]. 

Lasche, obs. form of Lash a., and 
+ Lascliety. Ohs, rare. Also 8 lascheto. 
[ad. F, laschetd, now Idehete : see Lash a, and 
-TY.] Laxity, carelessness. 

1673 O.^ Walker Educ. 11. iv. (ed. 2) 263 The general 
defect being negligence, lascliety, and lo\'e of ease. 1702 
C. Mather Magtt. Chr. iv. iv. (1852) 83 He had a certain 
discretion, without any childish laschete or levity in his 
behavior. 

Lascitt, variant of Lasset Obs. 

+ Lasci've, a. Obs. rare^^. [a. F. lascive, ad. 
L. lascJvits.'] Lascivious, wanton. 

X647 'Lxi.i.ViChr. Asirol.cv\i.$yj Lyra., inclines to gravity 
and sobriety, yet but with outward pretences, for usually 
the person is lascive. 

tLasci*viate,z'- Ohs. rare, [erroneously ad. 
L. lascivtre, after verbs in date : see -ate 3 ,] mtr. 
To sport wantonly; to indulge in unseemly jesting. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1, xx. 36 Divinity should not 
lasciyiate [^if. 1709 has be wantonj. .. Gravity becomes the 
pulpit. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1721 in Bailey. 

Hence Lasci'viating fpl. a. 
x66o Charac. Italy To Rdr. Awj, He will .. say these 
Whimsies are but Ingenii lascivientis jdosculi, the super- 
fluous Excrescencies of lasciviating wit. 

t Lascrviency, Ohs. rare. [f. next : see 
-ENCY,] Lasciviousness, wantonness. 

1664 H. More Mysi. Inig. xii. 153 Any villanies. .that the 
lasciviency of their own lawless phancy shall suggest. x68i 
Hallywell Melampr. 9 Men, , . through the . . lasciviency 
of the bodily life, quite lose the . . sense of true Goodness, 
t Lasci'vient, a. Obs. [ad. L. lasctvie 7 jUem, 
pres, pple. of lasctvJre to be wanton, f. lascivns 
wanton.] W^antoning, lascivious. 

1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 2i Set upon doing 
things, .according as the various toyings and titillations of 
the lascivient Life of the Vehicle suggested to him [Adam]. 
a 1703 Burkitt On N. T. x Cor. v. 5 For the destruction 
of the flesh, so lascivient in him. 

Hence f Iiasci’viently adv. 

1664 H, More Mysi. Inig. 331 Men ran up and down in 
Vizards madly and lasciviently, 

f Lascivio'sity. Obs. 7 -are'^^. [f. next + -ity.] 
Lasciviousness. 1727 in Bailey to!. IL 

Iiascivions (lasrvios), a. Also 5 lasszvyous, 

6 lacivious. [ad. late L. lasctvids-us (Isidore), 
f. L. lascTvi-a (n. of quality f. lascivns sportive, in 
bad sense lustful, licentious) : see -ous,] 

1 , Inclined to lust, lewd, wanton. 
c 1425 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 686 Lastyuyous \rend lascy- 
uyous] lurdeyns, & pykers of males. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vit. 
402 Y" lassiuyous and wanton disposicions of the sayd Pyers 
of Gaueston, 15SS Decades 141 He cbaunced to lyue 
in those lasciuious and wanton dayes. 1567 Maplet Gr. 
Forest 88 The Gotebucke is verie wanton or lasciuious. x6oi 
Shaks. Alls Well iv. iii. 248, 1 knew the young Count to be 
a dangerous and lasciuious boy. x6oi Holland Pliny ll, 544 
One picture there is of his doing, wherein he would .seeme 
to depaint Lascivious (quoted in mod. Diets, as 'lascious’j 
wantonnesse. 1667 Milton P, L. ix. 1014 Hee on Eve 
Began to cast lascivious Eyes. 1781 Cowper Anti-Thety^ 
phthora 199 The Fauns and Satyrs, a lascivious race, 
Shrieked at the sight. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 
111. 767 Thin dangling locks, and flat lascivious mouth. 

Comb. 1586 W. Webbe Eng. Poetrie D iii]. He . .is wholy 
to bee reputed a lacluious disposed personae. 

b. Inciting to lust or wantonness. fAlso in 
milder sense, voluptuous, luxurious. Obs, 

1589 PuTTENHAM Eftg. Poesic 11. ix. [x,] (Arb.) 97 Carols 
and rounds and such light or lasciuious Poemes. 1594 
Shaks. Rich. ///, l i. 13 He capers nimbly in a ladies 
Chamber, To the lasciuious pleasing of a Lute. j6o2 T, 
Fitzherbep.t Apol. 36 b, How many are there .. that .. 
make no .scruple to keep lasciuious pictures to prouoke 
themselues to lust? 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. ir. ii. 11. 
(1651) 240 By Philters and sudi kinde of lascivious meats. 
1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav. 155 Their garments 
are something lascivious, for being cut and open their skin 
is seen. 1671 L. Addison That theyshould 

have Chaires there to sit in with as much lascivious ease, 
as at home. 1780 Cowper Table T, 463 To the lascivious 
pipe and wanton song, That charm down fear, they frolic 
It along. 1838 Lottos Leila i, iv. Not thine the lascivious 
arts of the Iiloorish maidens. 


^ 2 . Used for : Rank, luxuriant. 

1698 Fryer E. India ft P. 243 Forded several Plashes 
W'here flourished lascivious Shrubs. 

3 jascivioTlsly(lasi*vi3sU),xzi/z;. [f.prec. + -Ly2 .] 
1 . In a lascivious manner, lewdly. 

1546 Langley Pol. Verg, De Invent, iii. ix. 76b, Menne 
& Women were permitted moste lasciuiously to bath 
together. i6xx Beaum. & Fl. AV«^«5- No K. hi. iii, I would 
desire her loue LasduiousHe, leudlie, ince.stuouslie. X624 
Wotton Archit. i. 37 The Corinthian, is a Columne, 
lasciuiously decked like a Curtezane. 1786 tr. Beckford's 
Vathek (1868) 110 A throng of Genii and other fantastic 
spirits of each sex danced lasciviously in troops. 
t 2 . (In sense of L. Awrf?/^.) Sportively. Obs. 

X607 Topseli. Fourf. Beasts (1658) 32 A young maid, 
playing with the bear lasciviously, did so provoke it that 
he lore her in pieces. 

Lasciviousness (lasi-viosnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being lascivious. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. Ded. Verses to Raleigh, Thevertuous- 
nes of Belphcebe, the lasciviousnes of Hellcnora, and many 
the like. x6xx Bible Eph. iv. 19.^ 1680 Dryden Oxnds 
Epist. Pref., The lasciviousne.ss of his Elegies. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. II. 546 They acquire, as they grow warm in 
the dance, a frantic lasciviousness. 1900 Kipling in Westm. 
Gaz. 14 May 5/3 If, through any intellectual lasciviousness, 
we .. prefer to tickle our emotions by being generous., at 
other people’s expense. 

tLaservity. Obs. [ad. F. lascivite, ad. L. 
Iasctvitat-et 7 t, f. lascwus.'] ==prec. 

1490 Caxtom Eneydos ix. 37 To rendre theym from theyr 
lacyuyte in-to. .shamefaste chastyte. 15x3 Bradshaw St. 
Werhurge J. 1923 The natural! mocyon of bis Jasc3’uyte 
Was shortly slaked. 

f Lascivy. Obs, rare~~^. [ad. L. lascivia: see 
Lascivious «.] Lasciviousness. 172710 Bailey vol. II. 
Lase, obs. form of Lace ; obs. Sc. form of Lass. 
Laser il^**s3i). Hist. Also 6 lasser, 7 Inzer, 
[a. L. laserl\ A gum-resin mentioned by Roman 
writers ; obtained from an umbelliferous plant called 
IdserftciuTTt or silphiu 77 i (aiK<ptov), 

[c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. iv. 326 Stampe a quantile of 
laseris with wyne.] 1578 Lyte Dodoens iii, cxii. 303 From 
out of the rootes and stalkes being scarified and cut floweth 
a certayne strong liquor, .. called Laser. 1579 Langham 
Card. Health (1633) 4*^ Th® hearbe being rubbed, smelleth 
like vnto Laser. 1591 Percivall *S*/. Diet,, Benjuy, herbe 
laser. 

b. Co 7 nb.\ t laser-tree, the tree yielding laser; 
laser-wort, any plant of the genus Laserpititm, 
esp. L. latifolitt 7 n. 

1626 Bacon Syiva § 555 A Kind of Spongie Excrescence, 
which groweth chiefly upon the Roots of the *Laser-Tree. 
1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. cccxci. (1633) 1007 Laserpilium 
called in English *Laserwort. 1658 J. R. tr. Mouffet's 
Theat. Insects 1057 Take Castoreum, Lazerwort, Pepper, of 
each four drams. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 316 Laser- 
wort, Laserpitium. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. x88 Great 
lasenvort, and Wild Angelica. 1870 Treas, Bot., Laserwort, 
Laserpitium; also Tkapsia Laserpitii. 

Laser, var. Lazar ; obs. form of Leisure. 
Laserte, variant of Lacert l Obs. 

Laset, variant of Lasset Obs, 

Lash. (IseJ^, sb.'^ Also 4-6 lasslie, 5 la5(c)he. 

[? f. Lash v.i] 

1 . fa. gen. A sudden or violent blow; a dashing 
or sweeping stroke {obs.), b. spec, A stroke with 
a thong or whip. 

c s-yysArth. <5- Mert. 9375 (Kolbing) Kehenans com wih gret 
rapeii 5af king Arlhourswiche a las, pat Arthour al astoned 
was. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus i. 220 rroude bayard gynneth 
for to skyppe . . Til he a lassh haue of l>e long whippe. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 31 Foure score lasshes [L. octo- 

f inta verbetri]. c 1460 Play Sacram. 468 On lashe I shalle 
yme lende or yt be long. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Heb. 23 Oure parenies..dyd wyth .. lashes teache vs 
the commen behauiour of this lyfe. 1604 E. GIrimstone] 
D'Acosta's Hist. Indiesv. xvii. 374 Therewith they whipped 
themselves, giving great lashes over their shoulders. 1639 
Fuller Holy Warii.xi. (1840) 64 All desiring to have a 
lash at the dog in the manger. x66i T. Lyk in Morn. 
Exerc. Crippiegate xviii. 459, 1 that have deserved the blow 
of an Executioners Axe, am sent away with the Lash 
only of a Fathers Rod. 1735 Somerville Chase ii. xi6 
Let each Lash Bite to the Quick, till howling he return. 
2769 funius Lett. xxxv. 165 The private men have .. five 
hundred lashes if they desert. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. 
Forest ii, I gave my horse a lash that sounded through the 
forest. 1844 Rcgul. 4- Ord. Army 230 The Mutiny Act 
restricts the award of Corporal Punishment by a General 
Court-M.artial to 200 Lashes, 1880 Mrs. Forrester Roy 
ff Viola L 175 The first lash brought the colour to her 


'ransf. and fig, 1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) i59 
cost domage of all and perj’lous lasshe they procure to 
smselfe. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanie I. Proem., bkud 
tm the lashes of my yerking rime. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 
. i. 50 How smart a lash that speech doth gme my Con- 
ence. 1693 in Drydeds Juvenal iv. Argl., The •• 
;ngs in Crispinus, whom he had a lash at in nis urs 
t3T, 1607 Bentley Phal. Pref. (1699) 3 This w^s meant 
a lash for me. 17x0 Addison Whig Exam. N®. * J S 
le first lash of his Satyr falls upon the Censor of Orcat 

ij^The flexible part ot a whip ; now sometimes 
narrower sense, the piece of whipcord of 
e forming the extremity of this. Cf 1 -ash w.- 

nted .X lish to it. a tSoo CowCEX Orfam 30 
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In hU hand .. A scourge hung with lashes he bore. ^ 1819 
SitELLEY Cefjci !V. i. 6 ^ Hc will not ask it of me till the 
lash Be broken in its last and deepest wound. 1859 
Jephsos Brittany vii. 04 Employing himself in plaiting 
fresh pieces [of whipcord] .. on the lash of his whip. 

b. Used/tJ^A and r/ietoncalfy ‘whip, scourge . 
//A and Also in phrase, t 0 :ii of {a person’s) 
lash : out of danger from (his) attacks. 

1586 J. Hooker Hht. Irel. in Holiushedll. 9_S/i He was 
out of his lash that minded to haue betraied him. a 1656 
Bp. HallJ^^w. U'ks. (1660) 200 The slave fears the lash 
of hiscruell Master. 1659 Bp. Walton Consiti. Considered 
197 The Vulgar Latin scapes the l.ssh pretty well. 17x5-20 
Pope Iliads. 457 The lash resounds, the napid chariot flies. 
X732 Swift Corr, Wks. 1841 II. 671 Lest they should fall 
under the lash of the penal laws. 1786 Mad. D’Arblay 
Diary 28 Nov., With .'vll this.. she has not escaped the lash 
of scandal. 1820 Shei.lev Ilynin to Mercuiy Ix.xxv, 

A polio., gave him in return the glittering lash. Installing 
him as herdsman. 1838 Thirlwall Greece II. 288 The 
Persians . . were driven on to the conflict by the lash of 
their commanders. 1887 Bowen Virg. Mueid vt. 571 
Tisiphone ..Scourges the trembling sinners, her fierce lash 
arming her h.Tnds. 1891 S. C. Sc«ivencr Our Fields ff 
Cities 117 Hunger is as keen a lash as the \vhip of the 
overseer of slaves. 

c. The lash : ihe punishment of flogging. 

1694 F. Disc. Parabtes{\’}cfi) I. vii, 238 Such Vaga* 

bonds, .would. .look upon honest Industry as more eligible 
than the I^sh. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 157 ?6 This Custom 
of educating by the Lash. 1781 Gibbon Deel. F. xxxi. 
in. 126 He expired under the lash, i860 Knight's 
Cyel.f Arts ^ Sd. V. 654 Serious breaches of discipline are 
Vi\\\ punished wUh the lash. i83i 'Arnes 29 Mar.g/jThere 
is throughout these kingdoms a strong instinctive dislike 
of the lash. 

i*d, ?The next place to the front in a team of 
four horses. Cf. lash-horse in 5. Gbs. rare”^, 

1607 Markham v. (1617) 56 Cause him to be put 

Amto the Cart, placing Iiim in that place which the Carters 
call the Lash, so that hee may bane two Horses to follow 
behinde him, whome together with the loade . . he cannot 
draw away. 

^ e. An alleged name for a * company * of 
carters. Obs. rarer' 1486 Bk. St, A Ibans F vij. 

3 . Short for Eye-lash. 

17^ Brougham in Phil, Trans. LXXXVI. 267 Priestley 
[makes them arise] from inflection through ibe lashes. 1797 
Coleridge Christabel i. 3x6 Tears she sheds— Large tears 
that leave the lashes bright 1 7840 Dickens Bam. Fudge 
I, Long dark lashes . . concealed his downcast eyes. 

t 4 . Phrases of obscure origin in which the 
identity of the word is doubtful. To leave in the 
lash = to leave in the lurch. To lie in ihe lash : 
to be left in the lurch. To run in or upon the lash : 
to incur more debts than one can pay, Obs. 

[Possibly we should compare in the lash with out 0/ hit 
lash (quot. 1586 in 2 b). The passage from Tusser (quot. 
2573 below) is given by Johnson as his^ onl>* example of the 
sense * a lea<h or string in which an animal is held, a snare * 
(cf. Lash sb.% Some have assigned to the sb. in these 
phrases a sense * mire *. ^ 

*573 Tusser Husb. Ixiii. (1878) 144 The fermer they leaue 
in the lash, with losses on eucrle side. 2575 Gascoigne 
Fable Ferd. leron. Posies 228 My Nell hath stolne ihy 
finest slufle and left thee in the lasn. 1576 Woolton Chr. 
Manual I iij, The wyse and wclmeaningdcbtour who, goeih 
eyllier vppon the score, or bookc, hath oftentymes an eye 
vnto the score; least hc be ouerrcckoned and runne in the 
lashc. 2584 K, Wilson Three Ladies Loud. 11. A iij, I will 
flaunt it and braue it after the lusty swash: lie deceiue 
tbousandes, what care I who lye in the lashe ? 2607 Hiekon 
jyks. 1. 436 We runne on still vpon the lash, and neuer 
looke on the score, a 2624 Br. M. Smith Serin. (1632) ixo 
When we lost CallU in his quarrell, he left vs in the lash, 
and gauc vs the slip. 

6 . altrih. and Cotnh., as (sense i) lash-free ; 
(sense 3) lash-shadedt -shadenved adjs. ; lash-horse 
(see quot.); lash-whip, a whip with a lash, 
opposed to a * crop * (see Crop sh. 7 c). 

1623 B. Tonson Time f'ind., I with thlswhipp 

you see Doe l.Tsh the Time, and am my selfc *lash-frce, 
2887 Kentish Gloss. ^ ''Lash-horse^ the third horse from the 
plough or wagon, or horse before a pin-horse in the team. 
1872 J. H. Ingraham Pillar 0/ Fire 2x1 The aquiline nose 
and the *l.Tsh.shaded dark, bright eye. 2891 T. Hardy Tess 
(1900) 1 1 5/2 Her..*!ash-shadowed eyes. 2787 * G. Gambado' 
Acad. Horsemen (x^) ^5, I would advise you always to 
ride with a *l.xsh whip; it shews the sportsman. 

Lasll (lusf), j/'.- [Peril, var. of Latch sb , a. 
OF. laclie vbl. sb., f, lachier^ dial, variant of lacier ; 
sec Lacu V. Cf. Swiss Ger. laschen shoe-lace. 

It in ponnible that the three senses below have arisen from 
the substitution of Lash sb} for other words of .somewhat 
similar sound and meaning.] 

t i. A string, cord, thong. Cf. Lace sh, 2, L.vtch 
j/'.l I. Obs. (Quot. e 1440 is somewhat doubtful; 
thvat-lash is current as a var. of Ihroat-latch,') 
r244o Promp. Parv. 288/1 Lasche, stroke [sic], li^ula. 
t 2 . « Lasso I. Obs, rate. 

2748 Amoti's ]'cy. i. vi. 65 A m.achine, which the English 
..at Buenos .\yres generally denominate a lash. It is made 
of a thong of several fathoms in length , . with a running 
noose at one end of It. Ibid. 66 'llie addrcNS both of the 
Spaniards and Indians in . . the use of this l.ish or noose. 

3 . li'eatdng. = Lv.NSr. or Le.\su. 

2732 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXV'II. xo6. 1832 
C». K. PoKTCR Silk 246 Eight TOWS, fornvlo;; as 

many leases or lashes in the warp. 2857 Parkhill Hist. 
Paislrv xlv. 113 In the shawl manufacture the l.Ts]jes l«ave 
to be drawn twice. 2875 KNiCHTy.hV/. Mech., Lash (ti'ear- 
r«f\ a tliong formed of the combined^ ends of the cords bj* 
which a certain set of y.arns arc ral.sed in the process of 
weaving Brussels carjtet. 


Lash (IseJ), <2. Obs, cxc. dial. Also 4-5 lache, 
5 laach, laccLe, 5-7 lasch(e, 6 lashe. [a. OF. 
lasche (F. Idc/ie) vbl. adj., f. OK. lascher (F. Mcher) : 
see Lache v. With sense 3, cf. Lush a.] 

1 1 . Culpably negligent or remiss. Obs. 

CX374 Chaucer Boetk. iv. pr. iiL 122 Yifhc he slowe 
and astoned and lache he lyueb as an asse. r2422 Hoc* 
CLEVK Learn to Die 267 How laach and negligent Haue y 
been. 2549 Compl. Scot. xvii. 246 Thai that var lasche 
couuardis gat nothing. 2567 Saiir. Poems Reform, v. 64 
Sen God he.s to 30W power lent, Gif ye be lashe j'e ar to 
blame. 2673 O* Walker Educ, v. 39 Immoderate praise 
makes him. .lasch and negligent.^ 2694 L'Estrance Fables 
385 A lasche demission of Sovereign authoritj’. 

• 1 * 2 . In physical sense: Loose, lax, relaxed. Obs, 
2523 Douglas yEneis ix. xiii. 82 Hj's wety breist and 
lymm^’s lasch. iSS® Palsgr. 327/t Lashe nat fast, lache. 
1546 Phayer Regim. Lyfe Liij, Goute, which procedeth soni 
t^e of debility of the synowes being lashe. 

3 . a. Of food, fruits, grass, etc. : Soft, watery, 
b. Of weather; Raw, wet. C. Of a hide; Tender, 

d. Lash egg (see quot. ^1825). Obs, exc. dial. 

c 2440 Promp. Pant. 288/1 Lasche, or to fresche, and vn- 
savery. 2599 H. Buttes Dyetsdrie Dinner 1, Not so good 
for the weake, .stomackes, for it is ofa lash and j-et grouse 
substance, 2658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus v. 71 Fruits 
being unwholsome and lash, before the fourth, or fifth 
Veare. 1787 W. Marshall Norfolk (1703) 11. 383 Lashy 
or Lashvy very wet ; as ‘ cold lashy weather ’. 27^^ Ann. 
Agric. XXX. 324 A thick hide is bad, and a very thin one 
too lash, a xSiS Fordy Poc. E, Angliay Lash-egg, an egg 
witiiout a full formed shell ; covered only with a lough film. 
2857 Borrow Tv Rye (1858)1. 299 'After September 
the grass is good for little, lash and sour at best.’ 

Hence t La'shly adv. 

2694 Sir W. Hope Sword-matl s Vadc-m. ip l*hat he may 
not by being advised to plaj^ calmly, fall into the other 
extreme of playing too carelessly, lashly, and perhaps 
timerously. 

Lasll(la?/), 7 ^*^ Forms; (/tf.A4last,laiste),4-6 
las(fl)ch(e,lasshe,5 lasschyn, 5-6 lash’e, 6- lash. 
[Of difficult etymology. The quots. seem to show 
that in branch I. the vb. is the source, not the deri- 
vative, of Lash sb.^ An onomatopceic origin is pos- 
sible, and is favoured by the early appearance of the 
parallel and nearly synonymous Lush v, \ cf. dask^ 
dush^Jlash^Jlush^ mash, mush,smasky smttsh, etc. 
Some uses resemble those of F. l&cher (OF, lascher) 
to loose, let go {Idcher un coup to * let fly’). . The 
senses in branch 11. are from the sb., and in mod. 
use have coloured the other senses.] 

1 . To move swiftly and suddenly, 

1 . intr. To make a sudden movement; to dash, 
fly, rush, spring, start. Of light : To flash. Of 
tears, Avater : To pour, rush. Occas. with allusion 
to Lash sb.^ 3 . Also with about, f asuiuler, awafy 
back, down, outy \ together. Const, at, from, into, 
+ on, out of, to. 

c 2330 Arth, 4 Plerl. 9263 (K5lbing) Mani geauntes . . pat 
on Anhour at ones last & wiphis hors to grounde him d.nst, 

23.. .S'. Erkentyolde 334 in Horslm. Altongl. Leg. (1881) 

273 Li3tly lasshit per a leme loghe in pe abyme. 23 , . Minor 
Poems jr, Vernon MS. fE- E. T. S.) 502/346 Wip his teth 
anon He logged, bat al in-synder gon lasch. ? a 2400 Morte 
Arth, 280X \Vhene ledys with longc speris Lasschene to 
gedyrs. <2x400-50 Alexander lijt lemand late laschis 

fra pe heuyn. c 2460 Emare 298 Tne teres lasshed out of his 
yyen. 2470-85 Mai.orv Arthur xi. xi. soo Al ihre lasshed 
on hym at ones with swerdes. Ibid. xii. 203 Thenne they 
drewe herswerdes and lasshydtogyderegerly. 2627 Felt* 
ham Resolves n. [i.] xl[iiL] 12628) 39 Thou Knowest not 
what ioyes thou loscst, when thou fondly lashesl into new 
offences, 2633 Quarles Ded. to P- Fletcher's Poet. Misc., 

1.. Past on my way; 1 lasht through thick and thinne. 2670 
Cotton Espenton in. xi. 562 To keep them.. from lashing 
into those extremes, whercinio [etc.]. <i 2726 South Serm. 
(1744) XI. 249 When it [sin] finds the least vent, it lashes 
out to the purpose. ^ 2820 Edin, Mag. May 423 SVi’ swash 
an' swow, the angry jow Cam lashan’ down the braes. 2852 
Ruskin Stones 1 en, (1874) I. xxv. 283 A lizard [in stone] 
pausing and curling himself round a little in the angle ; 
one expects him the next instant to lash round the shaft 
and vanish. 2883 Annie Thomas Mod. Housewife 224 The 
rain was still lashing down furiously. 2^7 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. 1 1. 1065 The Filarix sangulms . . wriggling and lashing 
about, .among the corpuscles. 

2 . To let fly at, make a dash or rush at. aim a 
bloAV at. + Also with at used adverbially. In later 
use, with mixture of sense 6. 

a 2400-50 Alexander 1392 Archars Lasch [Dublin MS. 
lashe] at bam of loft, 2470-85 Malory Arthur vi. x, The 
chor]e..l.isshycl at hvm nnih a grete cluhbe. 25x3 Douglas 
yEtieis .MI. ix. 67 Now lasch thai at with bliidy swerdls 
brycht. 2596 Spenser F. Q, iv. vi, x 6 l-a'.hing dreadfully 
at every p.art. Ibid. v. v. 6 She hewd, she foynd, she lasht, 
she laid on every. side. 2693 Dryoen /V rfrVrj'.YrtA v. (1697) 
471 'Fo hnugh at Follies, or to l.nsh at Vice, 2728 T. Sheridan 
Persins Prol. O739) 4 He rather lashes at tho>c Poetasters, 
2859 Tesnt'son Enid 563 Each . .lash'd al each . . with such 
blows, that [elC.]. 

b. To lash out ; to strike out violently, to lay 
about one vigorously; (of a horse) to kick oiU. 
h\i>o Jig, + Also to lash it out. 

2567 Triall Treas. (1850) 42 Yet will I .. repugne, lashe 
out, and Uicke. 2587 Flv-miko Conin. {foUnshtd IH. 321/2 
After that to the barriers, where they lashed it out lustille, 
and fought couragiouslie. 185* Smkdley L. A rundel xxxv. 
e6g Lewis, .lashed out loo, when he was first pul in harness, 
1884 Trstih 4 SepL 360/2 Hc . . * reinved pamphlciecring* 
only to lash owl at a famous Quarterly Reviewer for the 
great Tory historian's vilification of Carlyle. 2900 F, Anstey 


Brass Bottle xiv. 222 He might . . be^ lashing out with his 
bind legs and kicking everything to pieces. 

.irans. To assail, atiack. 

c 2330 Arth. d- Merl. 9783 (KOlbing), Bohort als a geaunt 
lai-ste & be heued al lodaiste. 

3 . irans. To dash, throw, or move violently. Ohs, 
exc. in technical use. f Also with forth, out, up. 
To lash off, to strike off. 

c 2330 A rth. 4 Merl, 7584 (KOlhing^ Amo'ng be ribaus anon 
he dost &sumbeheuedofhe laisL a Alexander 

He la-schis out a lange swerde quen his launce failes. c 1430 
Chrv. Asslgne 323 Feraunce Iaunce.s vp his fete & lasschellie 
out his yen. 2529 Horman Vulg. 54 He lasshed ageynst 
the grounde the cuppe that I loued beste. 154* Lam. 4 
Piteous Treat, in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) I. 242 Lashinge 
oute, and shotyngeof, in all the haste theyr greate gownes. 
and harquebusshe-s. 2693 Dryden Ovid's Met. xii. 472 He 
falls ; and lashing up his Heels, his Rider throws. 2879 
Cassell’s Techn.Educ. IV. 378/1 The wool-comber.. throws 
or * lashes ’ a handful of wool . . over the points of the teeth. 
f 4 :. To lavish, squander. Chiefly wih Obs, 

15x3 More Rich. Ill, Wks. 62/1 There was dayly pilled 
fro good men & honest, gret substaunce of goodes to be 
lashed oute among vnlhriftes. 2539 Taverner Ernsm. 
Prov. (2552) It They had leuer lash out theyr wicked Mam- 
mon on the dead than on the quicke. 2573 Tusser Hush. 
xxiii. (1878) 64 Some horsekeeper lasheth out prouender so 
..that come loft is empted er chapman hath nis. ■ 25W j. 
Hooker Hist. Irel. in Hclinshed W. gofs Then would ne 
lash & powre all that euer he had in store or treasurle. 
x(So3 H. Crosse Verities Commw. (1878) 64 [He] must in- 
stantly., lash out that riotously, that his father got miserly. 
2609 \V, M. Man in Moone C 3 b, You suppose it a great glory 
to lash yowr coyne, you care not where, nor vppon whom. 
2630 Brathwait Eng. Gentian. (1641) 88 Neither to hoard 
up niggardly nor la.>h out all lavishly. 2657 S. Purchas 
Pol. Flying-Ins. 11. 327 A wicked man doth prodigally lash 
out all his joyes in the time of his prosperitie. 

fb.Topour4)«/or^/'Mimpetuously (words, etc.). 

25*9 More Dyaloge iv. Wks, 287/1 CoHs .. lasheth out 
scripture in bedelein as fast ns they bothe in Almayn, 
cr55S Harpsfif.ld Hen. VIII (Camden) 232 Then 

lasheth he forth many authorities and examples. 2556 
J. Heywood Spider F. ii. 56 Hate, lashth out trewih, 
foes to displease. 2577_ tr. Bullinger's Decades (1502) 129 
Som men lash out cursings and othes of God, thereby pro- 
uoking him to anger. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. v. 
23 Lashing out some words, that were a little more Iiarsher 
than was requisite, 

5 . intr. Of persons. With^Jw/; To rush, launch 
out, into excess of any kind ; to break out into 
violent language ; to squander one’s substance, be 
lavish, (In some quots, = use of 4.) 

a 2560 Becon Sick Man's Salve (1572) 245 Then lash they 
out, & liberally geue unto the poore, because they can keepe 
it no longer. 259* Greene Def, Conny Catch. (2859) *3 
A yoong youthful Gentleman, given a little to lash out 
libernlly. 2594 T, B. La Prinuxud. Fr, Acad. ii. 287 So 
that hee .. fall into no excesse, neither lash out beyond all 
reason and measure. 16*9 Z. Boyd Last Battell 826 That 
I lash not out into the excesse ofsupperfluitieofwickednesse. 
266^ Floddan F. in. 22 Alas too lewdly he lashed out And 
foolishly his Ordnance spend. 2670 Cotton Es/emott in. ix. 
470 Yet could not the Duke .. sometimes forbear lashing 
out into very free e.\pre.ssions. 2709 Strype Ann, Ref. 1 . 
xlv. (2824) 281 It consisted not with ine gravity, .of a nation 
profcbiing true religion, to lash out so excessively that way 
[in dress]. 

II. ijenses referring to Lash sb.^ 

6. trans. To beat, strike with a lash, whip, rod, 
etc. ; to flog, scourge. 

2398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. vi. xii. (Tollem. MS.), A 
bonde seruaunt .. is bete and lasshid with gerdis. C2440 
Promp. Pam. 288/1 Lasschyn. 2500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xxvi. 75 Belliall, with a brj’dill renjie, Evir lascht 
thame on the lun^ie. 2605 Shaks. Lear iv'. vi. 165 Why dost 
thou lash that Whore? 2660 F. Brooke tr.X^ Blanc's Trav. 
363 Some . . furiously lash their bare shoulders with thorns. 
*7 *S Dk Foe Voy. round IVorldiiB^o) 89 What became of 
the fellow that was lashed we knew not. 2839 Dickens 
Nich. Nick, vii, Lashing the pony until they reached their 
journey s end. 1858 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 361 The lady 
lashed her horse and set off in pursuit. 2E187 Bowen Virg. 
rEneid v. 147 The charioteer as he speeds Tosses his flowing 
reins, and arising, la.shes his steeds. 

nbsoL a 2684 T. Lyf. in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps, Ixxxix. 
30-4 He lashes in love, in measure, in pity, and compassion. 
2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 169 The Vouihfnl Charioteers 
..Stoop to the Reins, and lash with all their Force. 

b. irans/,, esp. of the action of waves upon the 
shore, etc. Occas. intr. To fall with a lashing 
movement on the shore. 

c 1694 Prior Lady's Looking Glass i6 Big w'avc.s lash the 
frighten'd shores. 2735 Somerville m. 255 Ah ! what 
availH.. thy length of Tail. That l.ishes ihy broad Sides. 
2762 TALCONER Proem 52 From where th’ Atlantic 

lashes Labrador. 28x8 Shelley Lines Euganean Hills 186 
Poesy s unfailing river. . I..ashing with melodious wave Many 
a sacred poet’s grave. 2837 Apperlkv Chase, Rondff Turf 
(1^698)48 Another hound slips out of cover. .witli Ills no<e to 
the ground and his stern lashing his side, a 2852 '^Xom Poems, 
Starlight Rejl., Lash the hoarse billows on the shore. 2853 
C. Bronze I'iltettei. (1876) 3 It was a wet nlglit ; the ram 
lashed the panes. 2887 Bowen Virg. HIneid iv. 249 Allas 
the rude.. lashed by ilie wind and the rain evermore. 

c. y^. ; esp. * To scourge with satire’ (J.); to 
castigate in words, rebuke, satirize, vituperate. 

- SiiA^s. Corn. Err. 11. i. 15 Why, headstrong liberty 
IS ladit with woe. 2622 Burton Anal. Mel. n. i. 1. i. {1651) 
222^ He cans a Magician Gods Minisier and )iis Vicar . . for 
which hc IS lashed by T. Erasius, 2661 T. Lye in Morn. 
I'-xerc. Cripplegate xviii. 436 It is true God may frown on, 
yc.a, and severely lash a Solomon, a Jcdidi.ih, when they 
break his Slaluics. <12704 T. Hkows Persins' Sat. i. Wks 
2730 I. 53, 1 mu^l . . I.ash the vile town with my satirick 
rimne. i8oi Strutt Sports ^ Past, i, ii. 27 They [the hunt* 
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ing clergy’] were f evcrely lashed by the poets and moralists. 
1837-^ Hallam Hiit. Lit. 1, vil. 1. 391 He does not fail to 
lash the schoolmen directly. 1859 Tennyson PelUas ^ 
Jittarrc 581 A scourge am 1 To lash the treasons of the 
Table Round. 1877 Black Green Past. xxv. 203 Balfour. , 
found himself lashed and tom to pieces every morning by 
the * Englebury Mercury 

7 . With a(/v. or plirase as complement \ To urge 
or drive by, or as by, lashes. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Illy V. iii. 328 Let’s whip these straglers 
o’re the Seas againe, Lash hence ihe.se ouer-weenlng Ragges 
of France. 1666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. ccl.xxii, Those that 
disobey’d He lash’d to duty with his sword of light. 1715*20 
Pope Iliad x, 584 The^e [steeds], with his bow unbent, he 
lash’d along. 1729 T. Cooke TaleSy ProIosatsy^Kc. 182 He 
does not threaten to disarm him, but.. to lash him from the 
Assembly. 1737 Bracken Farriery Ivtpr.{\^n)\\, 132 The 
passionate pedantic Schoolmaster, that lashes his Disciples 
into Learning. X781C0WPER 260 A glassy lake.. Lashed 
into foaming waves. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xxviii, The 
excitement into which she had been lashed. 1864 Tennyson 
Aylmer's F. 325 Should I find you by my doors again, My 
men shall lash you from them like a dog. 1871 Miss Yonge 
Cameos II. xvii. 188 The violence of a weak nature lashed 
up to rage. 18^ W. C. Smith Kildrostan 89 'I'hen I see., 
the waves Lashed into madness. 1893 Selous Trav. S, E. 
Africa 307 A strong head wind lashed the river into waves. 

alsol. a 17x6 .South Serm. (J .), Let men out of their way 
lash on ever so fast, they are not .at all the nearer their 
journey’s end. 

fb. To force out by a lash or stroke. Obs. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 23 Others have their eie lasht out 
by a twig in their travaile. 

^asb. (IreJ), [Perh, f. Lash sb.~y or a. OF. 
lachieKy dialectal var. of lacier : see Lace v. 

Words of similar sound, and somewhat approximating in 
sense, are Du. lasscheUy to patch, sew together, to scarf 
(timber); G. Inschen to fit with a gusset, to scarf; from 
ISI.Du. lasche (mod. lasch) rag, patch, gusset ; G. lasehy 
lasche flap, lappet, gusset, scarf-joint. But^ it does not 
appear probable that these have any connexion with the 
Eng. word.] 

* 1 * 1 . irans. To lace (a garment). Obs. 

C2440 Promp. 288/1 Lasschyn, lipilo. 1602 Mid- 

dleton Blurt II. ii. Dib, An Eele-skin sieeue lasht hcere 
and there with lace, Hye coller, lasht agen ; breeche lasht 
also. x6xt Cotgr., Aiguillettery to whip, or lash, with 
points. 

2 . Chiefly Naut. To fasten or make fast with a 
cord, rope, thong, piece of twine, etc. ; + to truss 
(clothes) ; to fasten io (something). Also with 
doiviiy oUy together ; t of a plant. .Lash aiuay^ 
lash and carry (see quots. 1867). 

X624 Capt. Smith V’irgmia v. 194 Her Ordnance being 
lashed so fast they could not be vnloosed. 1692 Capt. Smith's 
Seaman'sGram. i. xvi. 70 Lash the Fish on to the Mast, vjtx 
W, Shipbuild. Assist, yj Bolts to lash the Boats 

on the upper Deck. 1712 tr. Pomeis Hist. Drugs 1 . 31 'I'his 
Plant . .lashes itself round any tree that is near it. 1748 
AnsoiCs Vey, m. iv. 330 We had not a gun on board lushed. 
X772-84 Cook Foy, (1790) VI, 1956 A child .. had been 
lashed under the thwarts of the canoe. 1703 Smcaton 
Edystotie L. § 07, notCy The rods were here lashed together 
by a packthread. xSaploNCF. Wreck HesperusxXyPt.m7XA^x\ 
fair, Lashed close to a drifting mast. 1836 W. Irving 
Astoria ll. 257 The Indians had Ia.shed their canoes to 
the ship. X840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxix. 105 All our 
spare spars were taken on board and lashed. 1853 Sir R. 
Douglas Milit.Bridges{e.^.'p^^(>ma7g.y Lash down Pontoons, 
x867_ F. Francis Angling xiii. (1880) 461 This process of 
lashing on a hook, 1867 S.myth Sailor's Word-bk.y Lash 
and cai-ryy the order given by the boatswain and his mates 
on piping up the hammocks, to accelerate the duty. Ibid., 
Lash away, a phra.se to hasten the lashing of hammocks, 
X879 Lady Brassey Sntishine <5- Storm 26 Our chairs were 
lashed. X889 Anthonfs Photogr. Bull, II, 55 Lash all 
together by passing a string several times round each end 
of the package. 

Iiash. (IreJ), trans. To comb (the hair). 

Also with out, 

X863 Mrs. Toocood V^orks. Dial., Go and lash thee hair 
out, child. x886 Alice Rea Bcckside Boggle g I’s ju^t we.sh 
me and lash me hair. X894 Hall Caine Manxman lu, xii. 
170 Take the redyng comb and lash your hair out. 

b. Comb. : iash<comb, a wide-toothed comb 
{^Lonsdale Gloss. 1869). 

X887 Hall Caine Deemster vi. 38 When the lash comb 
had tossed back his long hair. 1^4 — Manxman xo8. 

Iiasbed (laeJOi PPl' [f- Lash n.i + -ed^.] 
beaten with or as with a whip. 

x6xt Cotgr., Foiietti. whipped, lashed, scourged, a 1625 
Fletcher Lotc's Cure ii.i. Your lashed shoulders [covered] 
with a Velvet Pee. ^ 18x8 Shelley Rev. Islam i. iii. 3 And 
the lashed deeps Glitter and boil beneath. 

Xiashed (Icejt), ppl. al^ [f. Lash t».2 + -edI.] 
Fastened with a lash or cord. 

1897 R. Kipling Captains Courageous 53 The lashed 
wheel groaned and kicked softly. 

IDasbed (Iccjt), ppl. a.^ [f. Lash sb.^ + -ed 2.] 
Furnished with lashes. Chiefly wilh qualifying 
word prefixed, as black-, dark-, long-lashed. 

*776 J. Lee lutrod. Bot. Explan. Terms 389, Ciliatoe, 
l.ashed like the eye. 1854 Whittier Ma^td Muller 32 A 
pleased surprise Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 

Ziasher (Ice-Jw). [f. Lash v.^, 2 + -eu 1.] One 
who or that which lashes, 
tl. One who beats or whips. Also Jig. 

1602 B. JoNsoN Poetaster Apol. Dial., Wks. (1616) 352 Or 
I Could doe worse, Arm’d with Archilochvs fury, write 
lambicks, Should make the desperate lashers hang them- 
selues. x6xx Cotgr., Fouetleur, a whipper, scourger. .lasher. 

2 . In the names of fishes, e.g. lasher biill.head. 
Also Fatheh-lasheb. 


1867 Smyth SailoFs Word-lk., Lasher bnlLhead, a name 
for the fish Cottus scorpius. 

3. Naut. ^See quot. 1848.) =Lashikg vbl. sb" 

1669 Sturmv Mariner's Mag. i. 20 Make ready to hoard 

him; Have your l.ashen: clear, and able men with them. 
X7xt W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist, 143 Lashers lor the 
Yards as big as the Lany.ard$ of the Shrowds. 1848 
Biddleco.mbe Art of Rigging^ 20, Lashers. — The ropes 
employed to lash or secure particular objects ; as jeers, etc. 

4 . Chiefly local (on the Thames). The body of 
water that lashes or rushes over an opening in a 
barrier or weir ; hence the opening itself, and by 
extension, a weir. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh, 185 Our Mills and Locks have most 
of them back streams and lashers to carrj' off the water 
when it is too plentiful. 1800 Hurois Fav. Village 96 
Not louder falls The foamy lasher’s cat.'uact superb In 
fullest flood-lime. 1840 Antu Reg. xs The lasher is an 
opening to let off the water when too high, 1858 Hughes 
Scouring White Horse 16 The great laslier at Pangbourn, 
where the water was rushing and dancing through in the 
sunlight. X884 Blachut. Mag. 342 The huge rafts of silver- 
fir. .shoot the lashers m safety. 

b. The pool into which the water of the lasher 
falls. 

x8sx G. Butler if/, in Recoil. (1892)70 , 1 bathed in a lasher 
about four miles from Oxford. 1853 M. Arnold Scholar. 
Gipsy X, Men who through these wide fields of breezy grass 
. .To bathe in the abandon’d lasher pass. x86x Hughes Tom 
Brenon at Oxf II. xii. 232 He sculled down to Sandford, 
bathed in the lasher, and returned in time for chapel, 1872 
Daily Ncxk'S 3 M.ay 5/3 If the. , Board can prevent bathing in 
these dangerous lashers it ought to do so without delay. 

LasMng (l^e’Jiij), vbl. sb.^ [f. Lash v.i + 
-iNG 1. j The action of L-vsh v.^ in various senses ; 
beating, flogging ; an instance of this. + Lashing 
out, lavishing, squandering. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 6789 Mony lyiie of lept with lasshyng 
of swerdls. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 288/2 Laschynge, or 
betynge. 1553 (jrimalde Cicero's Offices (1556) 85 These 
lasshingeS oute of money which bee done to clawe the mul- 
titude. 1651-3 Jer. Taylor Serm. for Year (1678) 344 
Those secret lashings and whips of the exterminating Angel. 
1791 Burke Th. Fr. Afairs Wks. (1808) VII. 41 The king 
[of Sweden) ..keeps up the lop with continual agitation 
and bshing, ^ x8or T. Milker in Lfe .xHi. (1842) 246 He 
said some things which . . called for a fresh lashing. 1900 
Daily Ne^os 19 Feb- 2/5 As a rule the natives took their 
lashings quietly. 

b. pi. {ringlo-Irish). ‘Floods*, abundance. 

^ 1829 Scott ymi, 18 Mar., Cigars in loads, whisky in lash- 
ings, 1841 S.C. Hall (1843) 334 There’s lashins 

of holy water, and blessed palm. 1856 Lever Martins op 
Cro'M, 84 A good dinner, some excellent port wine, and 
‘lashings 'of whiskey-punch. 1883 Ld. Saltoun Scraps I. 
116 There’s plenty 01 sport to be had, an' lashins of parties, 
an’ balls, an' picnics. 1884 Iltustr. Lend. Kaos 24 May 
510 '3 ‘ There's lashins of room said the driver. 

Lashing (Ite’fii)), vbl. sb.^ Chiefly Nant. [f. 
Lash t^.- + -ING *,] The action of Lash z ».2 • the 
action of fastening any movable body with a cord. 
Hence concr. the cord used for this purpose. 

1669 Sturmv Mariner’s Mag. i. «. 20 Loose the l.achings, 
we will sheer off our Ship. 1729 Capt. W. Wriclesu orth 
MS, Log'bk. of the * Lyell * 20 Oct., At 8 cast off our Lash- 
ings and made Sail. 17^ J. Biake Plan Plar. Syst. 6 
A liammock, with a lashing, shall be delivered him, and a 
birth assigned to hang it in. 1789 G. KeaTe Pelew Isl. 4 
In the afternoon the lashings of the booms broke. 1834-47 
J. S, MaCavlay Field Fort f (1851) 139 The.. side rails are 
secured with rack lashings to the extreme balks. 1836 
W, Irving Astoria III. 220 It was impossible to stand at 
the helm without the assistance of lashing.s. 1869 Trovte 
Change Ringing ^ It is well to keep lashings ready for all 
the bells in a tower. 1872-^ Vovlk & Stevenson Milit. 
Diet., Lashings used in mounting and dismounting guns 
are of different dimensions. 

Comb. 1828 J, M. Spearman Brit. Gunner (ed. 2) 19 
Lashing Rope. 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk., Lashing, 
eyes, fittings for lower stays, block-strops, &c., by loops 
made in the ends of ropes, for a lashing to be rove through 
to secure them.' 1884 Knight Diet, Mcch., Suppl., Lashing 
knot, A form of bend. 

Lashing' ppl. a, [f. Lash v.^ -{■ -ing 2.] 

That lashes. 

14.. Siege yerusalem 17/304 Was no3t bot .. red lasch- 
yng lye [i.e. flame} alle |>e londe oner. ^1645 Howell 
Leii. I. 2 Under a learned (though lashing) Master. ^ 1693 
Dryden Juvenal i. (1697) ix The Lady, next, require.s a j 
lashing Line, Who squeez’d a Toad into her Husband’s | 
Wine. 17x4 Gay Trivia il. 231 The lashing whip resounds. 
x8x2 Byron Ch. Har. i, Ixxv, Bounds with one lashing 
spring the -mighty brute. 1820 Shelley Cloudy. I wield 
the flail of the lashing hail. 1827-44 Willis Elms New 
Haven 129 The air Below the lashing tree-tops was all black. 
1885 Stevenson Dynamiter 198 A certain day of lashing 
rain in December. 1900 Edinb. Rev. Oct. 379 This lashing 
sarc.Tsm was undeserved. 

Hence Iia'shlngfly adv„ in a lashing manner; 
fa. Lavishly, b. By means of the lash or whip. 

1573 Tusser Hush. ix. (1878) 17 To lash not out too lash- 
inglie, for feare of pinching penurie. 1839 Nciv Monthly 
l^Iag. LVI. 358 Tripes bawled out, ‘Wo-ho!’— a sound 
Woodpecker and old Peter willingly obeyed, in spile of 
Dick’s persuasions lashingly applied. 

La'ship, obs. colloquial form of Ladyship. 

11 Lasl^ar (Ite'Jkar); Indian. Also 7 lesoar, 
leskar. [Urdu (Pers.) lashkar army, 

camp. See Lascab.J i*a. A camp of native 
Indian soldiers (sir.), b. In the newspaper ac- 
counts of the Afridi campaign of 1897, frequently 
used for ; A body of Afridi soldiers. 
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norse to auoyd presse and other inconiienience and crossed 
out of the Le.skar before him. 1625 Terry ibid. II. ix. vi 
1481 There beina no Itsse then two hundred thousand men 
women, and children in this Leskar, or Campe. 1634 Sir 
T. Herbert Tray. 32 Normall his Queene had passed 
safely ouer the Riuer, with most part of the Lescar, or Army, 
which shee immediately put inlo Battaglia. ' 

Lashless (Ire-Jles), a. [f. Lash sb.'^ (sense 3) 
+ -LESS.] Devoid of (eye-)lashes. 
x8x2 Keats Lamia ii. 288 His lashless eyelids stretch 
around his demon eyes. 1840 Browning Sordello hi. 350 
liring suitors out With .. lashless eyes Inveterately tear- 
shot X879 Dowden Southey i. 5 Ma'am Powell, .with her 
lashless eyes gorgonized the new pupil. 

t Iia-shUte, lashlight. Obs. Also 7 lagh- 
elite, 8 lagslite. [Blundered form of OE. lahslil, 
f. lah law .+ slit tear, breach.] The fine imposed 
for breach of (Danish) law. 

iM03o LawspfCmtt ii. c. 15 (Liebermann) 3x8 Beo se wiS 
pone cinge c-xx scyll’ scyldij on Engla la^e . . and on Dena 
bj;e lah.slites scyldig. xi. . Laws of Will. I c. 39 (Schmid) 
345 Jn Danelahe eritforis facturade suolaslitef.AF. laxlite]. 
XX.. Laws of Heji. / c. ix § ii (Schmid) 443 Si quis Dei 
rectitudines per vim teneat,soI\’at lashlitecumDacisplenam 
wiiam cum Anglis. 1607 Cowel luterpr., Laghslite. 1647 
N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. xl. 59 Even in Germany they 
had learned the trick to set a price upon that crime; and 
this they afterward called. .lashlight. 1721 Bailev, Lags, 
life, a Breach of the Law. 1862 Miall Title Deeds Ch. 
Eng. 21 note, Lashlite denoted a common forfeiture among 
the Danes. 

t La’shness. Obs. Also 5-fi lachenes, 6 
lasshnesse, 7 la8ch(e)nes(s. [f. Lash a. + 
-NESS.] Slackness (of body or mind) ; remissness; 
also, cowardice. 

c 1477 Caxton yason 15 , 1 cannot haue meruaille ynough 
of the grete slouthe and lachenes of your men. 1484 — 
Ordre of 77 Gloutonye. .engendreth slouthe and 

lachenes of body. 1530 Palscr. 237/2 Lasshnes'se, lascheti. 
1533 St. Papers Hen. Vlll, IL 162 The great lachenes my 
l^rd of Ossory hath imputed to me. 1591 R. Bruce Serm. 
vi. O v b, Let It not come to passe be ^our misbehaueour and 
lashnes, that the glorie of God.. be impared in any waies. 
1641 R. Baillie Lett. ymis. (X841) I. 347 In the end, after 
some lashness and fagging, he made, .ane pathetick oration. 
1673 O. Walker Edtic. i. v. (ed. a) 36 Not to .. degenerate 
into sofines and la.schenes. 


Lasionite (liE'zi^nsit). Min. [Named by Fuchs 
1816; irregularly f. Gr. Adoiop, neut. of Xatnos hairy 
(in allusion to its fibrous structure and capillary 
crystals) + -ite.] A synonym of Watellite. 

181, Amt. Phiios. XIX. 281 Lasionite must be ranked 
among the .'talts. i86x Bristow Gloss. Min. 209 Lasionite, 
Fuchs. A var. of w.-ivelHle. xB68 Dana Min, (ed. 5) 576. 
Jjaslr (lusk), rd.l Also 6-7 laske. [a. ONF. 
♦/aryrre = Central OF. /arrd^ loosening, relaxation, 
f. lasker = lascker (mod.F. Uchtr) to loosen.] 

1 . Looseness of the bowels, diarrhoea ; an attack 
of this ; =Lax sb? i. Now only in veterinary use. 

1542 Fabyan's Ckron. vn. 701 Many honeste persones 
died of y® hole agues, and of a greate laske. 1574 Newton 
Health Mag. 16 Meate excessively ingurgitate and eaten . . 
engendreth .. laskes and vomit. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 
93 The Cornell tree, .is not good for bees, for if they chance 
to last the floure iherof, they fal presently inlo a vehement 
lask. 167X Salmon Syn. Med. ni. xxii. 433 Flixweed, the 
seed stops laskes, and issues of blood. 1727 Bradley /hiw/. 
Diet., Aniseed, has the Virtue to appease Belly-Rumblings 
and Gripes, Lask, Vomiting, and the Hiccup. 1803 Macnab 
in PrizeEss. Highl, AVc. II.208 The Lask or Scour, .generally 
originates from feebleness, cold, or grazing on a soft rich 
pasture, svilhoul a mixture of hard grass. 

t 2 . A laxative, aperient; --Lax j/>.- 2. 
a 1550 Image Ipocr.xa Skeltoiis Wks. (1843) II. 433 They 
gave ther lorde a laske To purge withall his caske. 

3 . Comb. : laskwort, a iierb supposed to be a 
remedy for ‘ lask * or diarrhoea. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Asirol. ix. 64 Violets, Laskwort [etc.]. 
]^ask (lask), sb.^ [? a. MDu. lasche (prob, pro- 
nounced lasx3 k-niod.Du. /twr/i, pronounced l.is) 
piece cut out, flap.] (See quots.) 

1864 Couch Brit. Fishes II. 125 A hook baited w’iih a 
slice (termed a lask) from the side of a mackarel. ^1874 
Wood Nat, Hist, 581 To pass the hook through the thicker 
end of the strip— technically called a ‘ bisk ’. 

i* Xaslc, a, Obs. Also 5 laske. [? a, ONF. 

= Central OF. lasche', see Lash c.] Loose 
(in the bowels) ; relaxed, weak. Cf. Lash a,. 2, 
C1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 91 He [buitir] noridiethe 
a man to be laske. 1721 Bailey, loose in the Bell>^ 

1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Feiwr, His [horse's] lips and 
all nis body grows lask and feeble. 

Ijaslc (lask), V. Also 4-7 laske, 5 leske. [? a. 
ONF. =• Central OF. lascher (mod.F. 

Idcher) to loosen, relax popular L. *lasc{ire 
class.L. laxdre, f. lax-tts Lax g.] 
fl. trans. To lower in qualitj’, quantity, or 
strength, relax; to thin (the blood); to shorten 
(life) ; to alleviate (pain). Obs. _ 

\rx3So Will. Palerne 570 Heijh hevene 
havene me sende o]>er laske mi liif daywes wih mne 
terme. Ibid. 950, I wol a litel and Iitel lask.l [r.r. 
hast. CX400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. sSo .Summen seien fat 
olde men ben able to be kutt, for her blo^ hlood wjb 
& her hete. Ibid. 296 pou schult laske his Errut “ 1 “°? " w 
blood-let jTigis. c 1440 7 arui’l IPelt y f vfc”^5csl.T(I 

mays! fiou ncuere ben heyl in soulc, 1} I h n-.-nes or cesc 
in bloodjetjuj. a i 4 Sn JIvRC 173O hj s pej nes 

hys synne, ^ 
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f 2 . intr^ To become loose in the bowels; to purge. 
155a fsee Ij^x t'.]. 1598 Sylvester Du Barias ii. i. in. 
Furies 529 Soft Child-hood puling . . Are apt to Laske 
through much humiditj*. x6i8 Owlet Almanack 43 Then 
v.'ill they untrusse a hoopc and laske like a squirt. 1634 R. H. 
Salcrnes Regim. 23 Goates milk, .maketh a man to laske. 

3 . Naut. To ‘go large* ; to sail neither ‘by the 
wind* nor ‘before the wind*. 

1622 R. Hawkins Vcy, S. Sea (1847) 4° When we cast 
about, shee beganne to vere shete, and to goe away tasking. 
1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng.Sea-ynen 29 Goe large, laske, 
ware yawning. \(A\Bttcaniers Asner. 11.(16981 138 We bore 
up one point of the compass thereby to hinder her lasking 
away. 1726 G. RonEirrs Four Years Voy. 37S You must 
put the Ship away lasking, or afore the Wind. \^^SGenil. 
Mag. XXVI. 602 The admiral. .kept laskingaway, angling 
from the enemy. 1867 S.mvth Sailor's IVorddk.^ Lasking 
alongt sailing away with a quartering wind. 

•f 4 . Mining. (App. used as a word of command : 
see quot.) Obs. 

Hooson Miners Did. L iij, Lask [is] a word used in 
drawing Shafts, Sumps, &c. for Spare Rope, or not enough ; 
as Lask, the Drawer understands he must let down more 
Rope ; and no Lask is that the Rope is too short to hang 
on the Corfe. 

Hence f Ha-sting' vil. sb., purging, diarrhoea; 
Ha-sting ri. ?caAppl. a. iVa«/.,‘feoing)large’. 

1527 Andrew Bmnswyke's Distyll. Waters B iv, The 
same water, .stopped all maner of laskynge. .1706 Phillips 
( ed. Kersey), (Sea-Term), when a Ship sails neither 

by a Wina, nor direaly before the Wind,, .she is said To go 
lasking. 2^2 T. Roosevelt Naval War aSta (18831 120 
The Java .. came down in a lasking .course on her adver- 
sary’s weather quarter. 

Lask, Laskayre, obs. ff. Lasque, Lascar. 
Xjask(e, variant of Lesk, flank, groin. 

Lasket Qa*sket). Naut, [Perh. an alteration, 
after Gasket, of F. lacet (see Latchet) which is 
used in the same sense.] One of the loops or rings 
of cord by which a bonnet is attached to the foot 
of a sail. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Lasketsor Latches, are small 
Lines like Loops, fnstntd by sowing into the Bonnets and 
Drablers of a Ship; in order to lace the Bonnets to the 
Courses, or the Drablers to the Bonnets. 1722 in Bailev. 
2867 in Smyth Sailor's Word^bk. 

+ Iia*sky,a. [f.LASK«. + -t.] =Lask<i. 

M52 Huloet, Laskie and laxatiue. 

Xiaso, variant of Lasso. 

t Iia*spick. Obs. rare'^K [a. F. V aspic 
( *= Aspic 8 with prefixed article).] = Aspic. 

2762 Bill of Fare m Pennant London (tSts) 563 Garnished 
round with Plates of sorts, ns Lasplcks, Rolnras, See. 
La*spri&^< [Perh. a corruption of lax-pink 
(see Lax sh^ b) ; interpreted as a contraction for 
last spring ; cf. last brood in quot. 1861.] One of 
the many names for the young salmon. Also gravel 
laspring. 

2760 Hawkins in WaltotCs Angler 1. vl. 143 note, Asmall 
but excellent fish of the Trout kind, called a l.ast-spring. 
Ibid. >11. 253 note.^ 2836 Yarrell Brit, Fishes II. 50 
Brandling, Fingcrling, Skirling, Gravelling, Laspring, 
Sparling, &c. i86x Act 24“S Yici. c. log § 4 ‘Young of 
Salmon' shall include Par, Spa\vn, Pink, Last Spring, 
Hepper» Last Brood, Gravelling [etc.]. iMx ip/A Cent. 
Apr. 693 It is. .unlawful for me. .to catch a small samlet or 
laspring as long as my finger, although there are thousands 
on the streams below my house. 1889 ‘ J. Bickerdyke ' 
Bk. All-round Angler 111. 7 Gravel laspring, same as par, 
Lasqne (lask). Also 7 laske, 8 lask. [? a. Pers. 
(sJa) laskkf bit, piece.] (See quots.) Also lasque 
diamond. 

X678 Loud. Gaz. No. 1330/4 A Laske, Indian-cut, ..weigh- 
ing 6. carrels 1 full. 2752 D. Jeffries Diamonds 115 
Lasks .. are in general ill shaped, or irregular in their form 
at the girdle. 2813 Mawe Diamonds (1823)81 Lasquesare 
formed from fl.'it or veiny diamonds. 2874 Westroi’P 
Preeioux Slones 4 Lasque diamonds are the flat thin stones 
used much in native Indian work, in neck and head-bands, 
bangles, rings, fi:c. 

Lass (Ires). .Forms: 4 las, lasce, 4-7 lasse, 
6 lase, 6-lass. [ME.Azrrer, perh.a.pre- 
liistoric ON. *Iasqay wk. fern, of *lasqar unmarried : 
cf. MSw. losk kona unmarried woman. 

The adj means primarily ‘free from ties'; hencetheabove 
sense and those of ‘ unoccupied *, ‘having no fixed abode', 
which are also recorded in MSw. The Icel. iQsk-r occurs 
only in the sense ‘idle, weak *. 

'I'he phonology of the Eng. word, according to the above 
conjecture, is somewhat difiicult ; but the .same sound- 
change occurs in other northeni forms, as ass for '‘ask (ashes), 
eisse for ask v., buss for busk.\ 

1 . A Kiri. 

In ■northern and north midland dialects the ordinarj* word ; 
in the southern counties it luas little or no popular currenc>% 
a 2300 Cursor Af. 2608 111 abram J>an dame sarc said, 
* Yonc lasce . . For-hi hat sco has bam o he, Als in despit sco 
haldc-s me e i^s^ Afetr. Horn. 39 Bifor him com a fair yong 
lasce Th.at Hcrodias dohlcr was. C2375 Sc. Leg, Saints, 
Baftisin 632 Medj-ature als wts he, betwene a-s R: pe trinite. 
3et he, J^alof slc uertu wes, wes gefine til a lurdan las. 
rt 2400-50 Alexander any consaue bar a knaf ban 

kepis him his modirc .. Vij ^cre wiih-in oure-selfc. .. And 
be scho lyuir of a lasse scho Icngis in our bur^e. a 2529 
Skllton Cel. Chute 426 The money for ihc>T masses spent 
among M-anton^ lasses. 02592 Orixnf. Geo. a Greene (1599) 
D 2, He that is oldc, and marries with a los^c, Lies but at 
home and prooues himselfc an asse, x6tx Siiaks. Wint, 
T, IV, iv. 156 This is the prettiest l.x>w.lK)me Las.^, 
that cuer Ran on the grecne-sord. 2645 Waller Battle 
Summer IsL It. 47 A goodly tlieatcr, where rocks arc 
round; With roxrcnd age, and lovely lasses crourn’iL 167a 


Westminster Drollery 11. 80 Come lasses and lads Take 
leave of your Dadds And ass-ay to the May-pole hey. 2678 
Ray Prerv. (ed. 2) 80 The lass i’ the red petticoat shall pay 
for all . . meaning . . a ss-ife svith a good portion. 2722 De 
Voz AIoll Flanders{:i^Y^7 Prayss-hich is the little lass that 
is to be a gentlewoman? 2777 Sheridan .S’c/i.-S’crtw/a/ iii. 
ii. {son^. Let the toast pass. Drink to the lass. 2786 Har'st 
■ Rtgis The Highland lasses raise the song. In music svild, 
and ssveet, and strong. 2805 Wordsw. Prelude stti. 38 But 
one there is, the loveliest of them all, Some ssveet lass of 
the s-alley. 2843 Bethune Sc. Fireside Star. 49 You are 
a good and warm-hearted lass, Jennj-. 

b. spec. A maid*servant. Sc.pn^ north, dial. 

1788 Marshall Yorksh. II. 339 Lass, the vulgar name of 

a maid-servant. 2793 Statist. Acc. Scot. Mill. 350 As far 
as the lass has cash or credit, to procure braws, she svill, 
step by step, follow bard after what she deems grand and 
fine in her betters. 1815 Scott Guy M. xlv, It svill may be 
no be sae weel to speak about it svhile that lang-lugged lim- 
mer o' a h-iss is gaun disking in and out o' the room. 

c. Applied playfully as a form of address to a 
mare or a bitch. Cf. Girl sb. 2 

2834 Ainssvorth Rookwood III. iv. viii. 332 ‘Art hurt, 
lass?’ asked Dick, as she [Bess) shook herself and slightly 
shivered. 2837 Dickens Pickwick yxx, * Hi, Juno, lass—hi, 
old girl; down, Daph, doss-n *, said Wardle, caressing the 
dogs. 

2 . A lady-love, a sweetheart. Also transf. 

2596 Spenser F. Q. vi. iiL 14 And ckc that Lady, his faire 
lovely lasse. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. v. iii. 17 It was a 
Louer, and his lasse. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, m, 335 
The youthfull Bull - . Forces his Food, and pining for the 
Lass, Is joyless of the Grove. 1784 Co\ypER Task i. 36 
There might ye see . . the shepherd and his lass. 2788 R. 
Galloway Poems 90 The lads upon their lasses ca’d To see 
: gin they were dress'd. 

t 3 . attrib.‘ 3 Xi^Comh.,t\.%lass-quean{^\v\i)*, -b lass- 
lorn a.y forsaken by one's lass or sweetheart. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. iv. I. 68 Thy broome ^roues ; Whose 
shadow the dismissed Batchelor loues, Being lasse-lorne. 
x8i8 Scott Rob Roy xxii. Ask the lass-quean there, if it 
isna a fundamental rule in my household. 

I *t <7. Obs.rare'^^. [ad. "L. lassdtns, 

I pa.pple.of lassus, weary,] Tired, wearied. 

I 1694 Motteux Rabelais V. 248 You .. there your Lassate 
Corps reanimate. 

j tLa'SSate, V. Obs. rare^'*. [f. L. lassdi-i 
see prec.] /7W/r. To weary. 2623 in Cockeram n. 
f Xiassa'tion. Obs. [n. of action f, L. lassdre : 
see Lassate a.] Relaxation ; weariness. 

2650 Charleton Paradoxes 139 The Imagination in this 
life is not oneiy subject to lassatiqn. 2669 W. Simpson 
Hydrol. Chym. 97 The animal spirits are . . wearied and 
willingly give themselves up to a lassation. 
lias se for lat see : see Let v. 

Lasse, obs. form of Lass, Less. 

Lasserie : see Larcert Obs. 
t La'sset. Ohs. Also 6 laset, 7 lascitt, [a. 
G. lasset, lassitz, of Slavonic origin ; cf, OSl. lasica, 
Czech lasicCf laska, Russian jiacn;a', F. lasqtiette.'] 
Also lasset-mouse, -iveaselt a fur-bearing animal; 
the ermine or miniver. 

2591 G. Fletcher Russe Comimv. (Hakl. Soc.) 14 Their 
beasts of strange kinds are the losh ..the gurnstale, the laset 
or minever. 1607 Topsell Four./. Beasts (265B) 424 There 
is no difference between the Lascitt mouse and the Lascitt 
weesill. x6xi Cotov., Rat de Lasse.xhz Lasset Mouse; a 
beast that beares the Furre which we call Mineuar. 

Lassie (l^ si). Chiefly Sc. Also 9 lassy, [f. 
Lass + dimin. suffix -ie (-y).] A lass, girl. 

2725 Ramsay Gentle ShepJi. 1, song vi, I yield, dear lassie, 
ye hae won. 2792 Burns ‘ What can a young lassie ' i, 
What can a j-oung lassie do \vV an auld man ? 2802 Mar. 
Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I, ix. 74 What sort of a lossy 
is the cobbler’s daughter? 28^ Barrie /FrWinum Thrums 
169 Na, it's other lassies* brothers they like as a rule. 
Hence la'ssiehood, girlhood, Iia'SKieisli a., 
young-womanish. 

2857 A. Wallace iL 28 Where Robin 

{ .. has to make the important transition from the equivocal 
j garb of lassie-hood into his first ‘corduroys’. 2882 J. Brown 
i Horse Subs., F- Leech, etc. 307 There is a somewhat vulgar 
I and lassieish objection to Landseer’s subjects, that they are 
painful. 

Lassitude (lm*sitl//d), [a. F. lassitude, ad.L. 
lassitude, f. lasstts weary.] The condition of being 
weaiy whether in body or mind ; a flagging of the 
bodily or mental powers ; indiff^erence to exertion ; 
weariness; an instance of this. 

2533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 84 b, Lassitude Is a dis- 
position towarde sjxkencsse, wherin a man feleih a soore- 
nesse, a swellingc or an inflammation. 2582 ^iuLCASTER 
Positions xxxiii. (1887) 219 Though they faint, and feele 
some little lassitude and wcarines. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 730 Lassitude is remedied by bathing or anointing with 
oil and warm water. 1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. ix. 37 Such 
as will labour to lassitude. 1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. 
(1713) 19 lassitude of Contemplation, and of Affectation of 
Immateriality, .brought upon him remisness and drowsiness 
to such like exercises. 2712 Siiaftesb. Charac. (1737) 11. 11. 
11. i. xisOrdinarj’ Lassitudes, Uneasinesses, and Defects of 
Disposition. 2756 Burke Sttbl. ff B. iv. vi, A long exercise 
of the mental powers induces a remarkable lassitude of the 
whole body. 2863 Geo. Euot Romola xvi, The feverish 
excitement..had given place to a dull, regretful kisdiude. 
lESfiRvsKiN/’rar^rrfM L307 Periods of renewed enthusiasm 
after intcivals of lassitude. 

Lasso (liC’stf), sb. Also 9 laso, lazio, lazo. 
[Sp. lazo (in America pronounced la’su) «= OF, laz : 
see Lach sb."] 

1 , A long rope of untanned hide, from 10 to 30 


yards in length, haHng at the end a noose to catch 
cattle and wild horses; used chiefly in Spanish 
America: 

[1768 J. Byron Narr. Patagonia (ed. 2) 2« The la9o is a 
long thong of leather, at the end of which they made 
a sliding noose.] 2808 Narr. Exped. Gen, Cratt/urd 11. 
viii. 189 Numbers of these fellows, with the lazie, hovered 
about us. 283s W. Irving Tour Prairies y\x. The coil of 
cordage, .is called a lariat, and answers to the laso of South 
America. 2860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V. xxv. (1891) 356 
Measuring his distance, .as nicely as if he were throwing nis 
lasso. 2879 Beerbohm Patagonia v. 66 Before it could 
recover Garcia’s lasso whizzed through the air and lighted 
on its neck. 

2 . Mil. —lassO'hamess, 

2847 F. A. Griffiths Ai'til. Man. (ed. 4) 167 The first 
time they were required to draw by means of the Lasso. 
1868 Regul. ^ Ord. Army § 614 Ten Men per Troop .. are 
to be equipped with the tackle of the Lasso. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as lasso-man ; lasso-like 
adj. ; lasso-cell, one of the urticating cells of the 
Ccelenterata, which eject the contained thread in 
the manner of a lasso ; lasso-harness, a kind of 
girth placed round a cavalry horse, with a lasso or 
long rope attached, for use in drawing guns, etc., as 
an assistance to the draught-horses. 

2865 Agassiz Seaside Stud. Nat. Hist. 18 The*lasso-celIs 
are very formidable weapons. 2885 C. F. Holder Afarvels 
Anim. Life 25 The beautiful sea-anemone ,. covered in 
many parts by lasso-cells that hurl out sharp, poisonous 
dans. 2847 F. A. Griffiths Artil. Alan. (ed. 4) 166 *Lasso 
Harness consists of a brown leather circingle, and one trace. 
2841-72 'r. R. Jones Anim. Khigd. (ed. 4) 58^ The inner 
wall [of the thread-cell] is much stronger, having one ex- 
tremity open and^ prolonged into a stout rather fusiform 
sheath which terminates in a long *lasso-like filament. 2808 
Bric.-Gen. Craufurd in Trial of Lieut. -Gen. Whitelocke 
1. 196 *Lasso men employed in killing cattle for the troops. 

Lasso (iM'Sij), V. Also lazo. [f. Lasso jf.] 

1 . irons . To catch with a lasso. 

1807 Exped. to Buenos Ayres 6 Here and there they 
‘lassoed’ the stragglers. 2831 Trelawny Adtu Ycninger 
Son xxv. (1890) 116 Like the wild horse .. lazoed by the 
South American Gauchoes. ^ 2882 P, B. du Chaillu 
Midn. Sun II. 80 A man went into the wgod and returned with 
a deer he had lassoed. x89xSmiles j^.Afwrr/^II.xxviii.252 
He. .crossed the Pampas, catching and lassoing wild horses. 

2 . Mil. To draw (^ins, etc.) with lasso-hamess. 

2864 Daily Tel, 14 Mar., The mode of lassoing guns, as 

practised by the mounted troop of the Royal Engineers. 

Hence Iia*ssoed ppl. a., Iia'ssoing vbl, sb.. Also 
Zia'ssoer, one who lassoes. 

2864 Sala in Daily Tel. $ May, Called in to treat cases of 
private shooting, stabbing, and lassoing. x88i Darwin in 
Life «5r Lett. Ill, 245 A struggling and lassoed cow. tBBz 
Sala Amer. Revis. (1885) 4x3 The. .neighing of our lassoed 
horses. 2896 Chamb. Jml. XlII. 16/2 The lassoers often 
manage to take two or three [horses] per man. 

Lassock (Ire’s^). .Sr. [f. Lass diminutive 
suffix -OCK,] A little girl. 

28x6 Scott Old Atort. v, I mind, when I was a gilpy of a 
lassock, seeing the Duke. 2818 — j'?<?^/?oyxxxvi, 1 wadna 
for ever sa muckle that even the lassock Alnltie kenn'd ony 
thing about it, 2887 R. Buchanan A young 

lassock’s petticoat from the linen-press. 

Lassy me, int. vulgar. Also lausy me. 
[? Contraction of Lo 7 ‘d save me 1 } Used to express 
surprise. 


1840 Barham Leg, Ser. i. Spectre Tappington, 

La^y me 1 ' said Miss Julia. 1890 w, A. Wallace Only 
a Sister 338 Lausy me ! what’s in the taking now, dearie. 

Last (last), sbX Forms : i lilst, l^est, l^este, 
4-8 laste, ^-5 le3t(e, 4- last. [OE. last masc., 
footstep, l^st fem., boot, l^te fern,, shoemakers 
last, cogn. w. Du. leest masc., OHG. hist (MHG. 
hist, mod.G. leiste{ 7 i masc.), last, ON. leishr foot, 
sock (Sw., Da. last last), Goth, laist-s footstep, 
track (i^ros), cogn. w. OHG. {zvagaif) -leisa track, 
rut (MHG. leis{e fem., geleis trnckway, mod.G. 
geleise, gleise rut) ; by most recent scholars referred 
to a Tcut. root *lais- Its-) to follow a track 
(whence in immaterial sense Goth, lais pret.-pres., 
I know, and the related words : see Learn v., 
Lore), cogn. w. L. lira furrow. Some, liowever, 
would connect it with the Teut. *laip-, laid- (: OE. 
liban to go) ; see Load sb.'] 
tl. A footstep, track, trace. After OE. only 
in Sc. phrase A^ot a last : nothing, not at all. 

^32 Hie la^an last sceawedon. 972 
Blickl. Horn. 127 Man d^ghwamlice ba moldan nimeh 
on I^m lasium. C1375 .Sr. Leg. Saints xxxiv. [Pelagia) 
102 (Jure venay spouse, rekis nochl a laste how foule ore 
vnfmre we be. Ibid, xliii. [CecHe) 580 )>u ma with H 
handis taste, Po hu ma nochl se a laste. a isooRatis Raving 
i. 2339 I hat louit neuer his lord a last. 

2 . A wooden model of the foot, on which shoe- 
makers shape boots and slices. 

r 2000 .^lfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wfllcker 125/32 Calo/odium 
vel mustpada. la^te. « 2300 Sat. People Kildare xiii. in 
Is. Is. I . (1862) 154 Hail be jc sutlers f? read sutarsl wib aour 
mam Iwtes. eseA^Promp. Parv. 298/2 Lcste, sowtarj-s 
lorme, formula. se,^ 2 CatfuAtigl. 209/1 A Laste of asowlcr, 
formula. 1589 Greene ATenaphon (Arb.) 51 That as he 
were a Coblers cldwt sonne, would by the laste tell where 
anothers shooe wnngs. 2644 Jrssop Angel of Eph. 6 


tend the shoe loo wide. 2810 Sporting Atag. XXXV. 193 
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{A prize-fight] between two brethren pT the last. 184Z 
Dickens (1850) 69/2 Occasionally there is a 

drowsy sound from some lone weaver’s shuttle, or shoemaker's 
last. 

b. trans/. and ? Ods, 
a ZS9* H. SjiiTH li^ks. (1866-7) I. 391 All three are of one 
last. 1604 Dekker Honest \Vh. Wks. 1873 II. 138, I set 
my braines vpon an vpright Last. 1607 Middleton 
Michaelm. Term i. i, Here’s gallants of all sires, of all 
lasts. 1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 372 Lesse matters 
set on the Friers lasts, make seely Papists beleeve [etc.]. 
162s Fletcher Noble Gent. iii. ii, As though his spirit were 
a last or two Above his veines and stretcht his noble hide. 
1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. liii. (1739) 94 The Normans 
had reduced the Saxon law. .unto their own Last, which 
stretched their desire as far as the estate would bear. 

e. With allusion to the proverb Let the cobbler 
stick to his last Ne sntor ultra crepidam^). 

rS92 Shaks- Rom. yul. r. ii. 40 Heere it is written, that 
the Shoo-maker should meddle with his Yard, and the 
■rayler with his Last 1605 HcnvooD l/you know not me 
Wks. 1874 I. 210 Shoomaker, you goe a little beyond your 
last. x^2-4 R. L’Estrange Fables ccxxv. (1708) 245 The 
Cobler is not to go beyond his Last. 1768-74 Tucker Li. 
Nat. (1834) II. 330 To enter upon these discussions would 
be carrying the shoemaker beyond his^ last 1873 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. S3 Great evil may arise from the cobbler 
leaving his last and turning into, .a legislator. 

3 . Cofub.j as last-maker. 

1583 Favershavi Par. Reg. (MS.), John Wythers, an olde 
man, a lasimaker. 1825 J. Nicholson O/erai. Mechanic 8 
The second sort of lever is presented to us in the cutting- 
knives used by last-makers. 

Iiast (last), shlt‘ Forms: i hlasat, 4-6 laste, 
lest(e, (6 lasse), 4- last. [OE. hlxst neut., cor- 
resp. to OFris. hlest, MLG., MDa., Du. last masc. 
and fem., OHG. hlast, last masc. and fem. (MHG., 
inod.G. last fem.) ; according to the now prevailing 
view repr. a pre-Teut, type *klai-sto- (-J/z*), parallel 
with *klat-to- represented by ON. hlass neat., load ; 
f. *klat- root of Lade v. 

Some scholars still adhere to the older view that WGer. 
*hlast- and ON. hlass both represent a pre-Teut, *klait; 
the divergence being conjectured to be due to difference of 
accentual conditions.] 

+ 1.' A load, burden, weight carried. Obs. 

Beowulf (Z.) 52 Men ne cunnon secgan, .hwa ham hlxste 
on-feng. cswxi Riddles \\. J5 (Gr.) Saga, hwamec hecceohb® 
hu ic haUe, be ba hlaest here, 1399 Langl. Rick. Redeles 
XV. 74 Than lay the lordis a-lee with laste and with charge, 
And bare aboute the barge and blamed the malster. 

2 . A commercial denomination of weight, capa- 
city, or quantity, varying for different kinds* of 
goods and in different localities. Cf. G. last. 

Originally the ' last | must have been the quantity carried 
at 'one time by the vehicle (boat, wagon, etc.) ordinarily 
used for the particular kind of merchandise. As a weight, 
it is often stated to be (like the Ger. weight of the same 
name) nominally^ equivalent either to 2 tons or to 4,000 lbs. 
In wool weight It is 4368 lbs. (s 12 sacks). A last of gun- 
powder is said to be 2,400 lbs. (^24 barrels), and . of 
feathers or flax 1,700 lbs. 

The equivalence of the last of wool with 12 sacks seems 
to have led to an association of the word vdth the number 
twelve. Thus a last of hides was formerly 12 dozen (also 
20 dickers of 10 hides each) ; of beer 12 barrels ; of pitch 
12 (sometimes 14) barrels ; of cod and herrings 12 barrels 
(but of red herrings and pilchards 10,000 to 13,200 fish). 

As a measure for grain and malt, the last was in the i6th c. 
12 quarters, but is now jo quarters — 80 bushels. 

t* 3 i 4 “S Rolls of Parlt. I. 312/2, iin. lest’ & dim’ de 
quyre.] *33374 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 30 In 
uno last et ix INF allec. melioribus emp, .. vj/r. vjr. 
vWjd. X390-X Earl Derby's Exfed. (Camden) 58 Et 
pro j laste de beer .. Et pro j laste de vino de Ryne, 
*396^ Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 600 In j last bitu- 
minis, 34^. 1^8 in Surtees Misc. (t888) 2 John Bower 
proferd to sell nym a laste of osmundes. *469 Househ. Ord. 
ti7TO) 102 White. Herringes a laste, that is to say, xij bar- 
relies, c 1483 Caxton Dialogues vi. 21 Men selle the goodes, 

. .By sackes or by lastes. 1486 Naval Acc. Hen. VIl (1896) 
15 A last of pitch and Tarre. 1509-10 Act i Hen. F 7 //, 
c. 20 § I For the Subsidie .. of every laste of hydes 
Ixvjf. viijrf. 1540 Act 32 Hen. F///, c. 14 For every .laste 
of whete and rye xxvir. viii</. 1548 Privy Council Acts 
(1890) II. 174 Serpentyne pouldre, iij lestes. 1583 Sdiir. 
Poems Reform, xlv. 882 To get a licence.. For fortie last of 
Inglis beir. 1597 Skene De Verb. Sipt. s.v. Serplaith, Item 
24 meales makis ane Last. I tern, of menle and malt called coist^ 
ane last makis ane Scottish chalder. zS 99 Nashe Lenten 
Stuffe Ep. Ded. (end), For a whole laste of redde Herrings. 
x6x2 Hopton Cotiseiv. Yeares 164 A Last of Wool! is 4368 
pounds, or 12 Sackes. 1640 in Entick London II. 170 Quern- 
stones, the last. 1665 Lotid. Gaz, No, 8/1 Sixteen Lasts of 
Gunpowder, and Four thousand Musquets are brought in 
hither. 1725 Bradley Fatji. Dict.y s.v., A Last of Cod 
Fish is twelve Barrels ; a Last of Herrings is twenty Cades, 
or ten Thousand. *727 Ibid. s.v. Ale, Twelve Ale-Barrels 
making a Last. 1750 Carte Hist. Eup II. 418 An extra- 
ordinary duty of ten shillings on a sack of wool, and a last 
of leather for one year, 17S3 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. vii. 
Ixxxvi. 401 They have .. exported fourteen thousand lasts, 
or twenty.eight thousand tuns English of all sorts o( grain. 
1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xvi. 412 A grant of., forty 
shillings on the last of leather. 1M4 Brit. Almanac ^ 
Companion 33 A Yarmouth last of herrings is supposed to 
count 13,200 fish. 1893 Lang Red Fairy Bk. 318 Someone 
who could brew a hundred lasts of malt at one brewing. 
1804 R-, Leighton Wreck Golden Fleece 143 A single ‘ last ' 
(of herrings] being equal to ten thousand fish. 

tb. iransf. A huge indefinite number. Obs. 

<1386 Chaucer Prioress' Prol. 4 God yeve this Monk a 
rtou^nd last quade yeer. 1581 Rich Farezv. Mtlit. Pro- 
ywj. Tj, Go^mg his waie to his sweete harte, tellyng her 
the whole discourse ..with a wholelaste of kisses. 1712 


Arbuthnot yohit Bull 111, ix, Ten thousand last of devils 
haul me, if I don't love thee as I love my life, 
i* 3 . A unit in the measurement of a ship’s burden 
= 2 tons (occas. i ton). Obs. 

1643 Declar. Lords Ijr Comm., Rcb.IreL 46 The ship called 
Saint Michaell the Archangell of burden an hundred and 
twentie Lasts or Tuns. 1722 LotuL Gaz. No. 6096/3 The 
..Snow. .is of the Burthen of 5*0 or 60 Tons or 25 or 30 
Lasts. 1^96 in iSlorse Amer. Geog. II. 52 The Swedish 
vessels which perform the voyage to China, are generally 
of four hundred lasts burden. 

■f 4 . ? A dozen (of hawks). Ohs. 

162. Horsey Trav. (Hak). Soc.) 234 Two white garr- 
faulkens, a last of girckens and a last of sloght faulcons 
and two gashaukes. 

+ 5 . Shetland. Last of land : a quantity of land 
= iSmerks. Obs. 

1605 Fert Contract in Mill Diary (1889) 193 The said 
twa last of land in Sandwich, a 1733 Shetland Acts 36 in 
Proe. Soc. Ant. Scot. (1892) XXVI. 201 That none have 
more swine than four upon a last of land over winter. - 
' t last, sb.^ Ohs. Also 3-4 lest. [a. ON. 
Igst-r (genit. lasiar, dat. lesti) OTeut. '^lahst-uz, 
f. *lah-, whence OHG. lahan, OE. Uan to blame. 
Cf. L^\.hter.] A fault, vice, sin ; blame ; also, a 
physical blemish. 

C1X7S Lamb. Horn. 145 Summe men luuieS . . galiche 
lectres and luSere lastes. cx20o Ormim 4522 Forr gredij- 
nesse iss hetij lasst Biforenn Godess ejhne. rxzos Lay. 
22974 pe mon he him weore la® him cu®e last finde. 
c 1300 Cursor M. 22324 (Edin.) Wihoutin laste al his 
liccame. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. x. 37 Beiere is were 
thunne boute laste, then syde robes ant synke into synne. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumh. 459 For hoj y ben m batail schent it 
ys no lest for hem. 

Last (last), sh.^ Also 5 lest. [f. Last 

1 . Continuance, duration. Now rare. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 19562 In last o cristen mans lijf. trx47o 
Henry Wallace vi.^ 90 Fy on fortoun, fy on thi frewall 
quheyll ; Fy on thi traist, for her it has no lest. 1587 
Fleming Contn. Hclinshed III. r549/2 Things memorable, 
of perpetuitie, fame, and last, a 1626 Bacon Nezo Ail. 
(1650) 20 These Drinks are of Severall Ages, some to the 
Age or Last of forty yeares. 1884 Pall MallG. X2 Jan. 4/2 
Another omission, and a more important one, from the 
point of view of the literary last of the book, is [etc.]. 

2 . Power of holding on or out ; * staying ’ power. 
1857 Hughes Tom Bnnvn n. vii, It’s a fair trial of skill 

and last between us and them [the masters}. 1865 Pall 
Mall G. 16 May 10 His [a waterman's) Mast’ is not in the 
same proportion to his pace as that of the amateur. 

. Last (last), sb.^ Obs. exc. Hist. [ad. Anglo- 
Latin lastum^ ksUivt (Domesday Book lest), used 
as the regular equivalent of late OE. Lathe 
The etymology is obscure : it is difficult on the ground of 
sense to suppose the word to be connected with Last sbl^, 
or with the OF. loading of a ship. It is also difficult on 
the ground of form to connect the word with OE. tsp^ ; it 
is conceivable that the Norman lest might represent thU by 
sound-substitution, but no analogous instance is known.] 
Lathe sb.^ Also as the designation of an ad- 
ministrative assembly (see quot. 1670) ; more fully 
last-court, 

. X086 Domesday Bk, I. 1/3 Has., leges regis concordant 
hostes de quatuor Lestis, hoc cst Boruuar Lest, & Estrelest 
& Linuuartlest & Wiuuartlest. c txao Rochester Bridge-bote 
Charter in Birch Cart. Sax. III. 658 {Latin text), Foslea 
sexta pera debet fieri de bolingebuma et de toto illo lesto 
quae [«V] ad hoc pertinet. Ibid. {OE, text) ponne is syo 
syoxte per to hoHngan human & to eallan pam bepe. a 1272 
(*597^73 S(aliquis..conujncatur per 
testimonium Balltui et luratorum in communi lasto, amer- 
cleiur[etc.], C1380 W. Thorn Chron. xn^viysA^nHist.Angl. 
Scriptores decern (1652) 1777 Hie Elfrcdus] constituit 
Hundreds Lestes. 1570-® Lambarde AW i/(i826) 
165 Of this place the whole Last of Shipwey (conteining 
twelve Hundrethes) at the first tooke, and yet continueth, 
the name. 1662 Ducdale Imbanking 54 Also it was decreed 
and ordained that twice every year, for ever, there should be 
held a principal and general L^t, within the said Land and 
hlarsh. 1670 Blount Law Diet., Last also, in the Marshes 
of East Kent, signifies a Court held by Twenty four Jurats, 
and summoned by the two Bailiffs thereof, wherein they make 
Orders, layand levy Taxes, impose Penalties, &c. For pre- 
servation of the said Marshes. 1729 in Jacob Law Diet. 
*753 in Chambers Cycl. Supp. 

Last (last), a., adv„ and sb.^ Forms : i latest, 
(Imtest), 2-3 latest, latst, (3 Ormin lattst), 3 
least, 3, 4-5 {Sc.') le;rt(e, 4-6 laste, 6 Sc. laist, 
4- last. [OE. latest, Northumb. Itjetest, snperl. of 
Isct adj., late adv. Cf. OFris. lelast, lest, OS. latst, 
last, l^tist (MLG. lest, Du, laatst, lest), OHG. 
laZytfst, liZyist (MHG. lelzest, letzst, letsi, mod.G. 
letzt), OlSL latast-r. The syncopation of the vowel 
before -st must have originated in the inflected 
forms ; for the subsequent dropping of the t cf. Best. 
The mod. Latest does not descend from early ME. 
latest, but is a new-formation on the positive.] 

A. adj. Following all others ; coming at the end. 

I. As simple adjective. ' - 
1 . Following all the others in a series, succession, 
order, or enumeration ; subsequent to all others in 
occurrence, existence, etc. ^ 

For the syntactical relation involved in last comer and 
the like, cf. early riser, etc. (Sec Early <r. x a note.') 
c 1200 Ormin 4168 pe sefennde, he laitste da^j, He sette 
to resste. a *300 Cursor M. 1492 pe formast werld 
adam be-gan, har-of lameth {£.e. Lamech] h® IJist man. 
1340 Ayenb. 245 pe laste yefpe and pc meste and pe hesestc 


is pe yefpe of uysdom, c 1400 Lanfrands Cimrg, 58 In pe 
laste chapitle of pe firste book, c *440 Promp. Parv. 28S/2 
Laste, save one, penuliimus. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. 
^tll 244 She was the last of the right lyne and name, of 
Plantagenet. c 2560 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) .xii. 51 It is 
hot waist hlo wirde to taist, 5 e half my laist. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sleidpte's Comm. 12 b, A prophete that sayd Maximilian 
should be the last Germaine Emperour. 2604 E, GfRiM- 
stone] D'Acosta's Hist. Indies v. xxviii. 415 The twelfth 
and last month was called Aymara. x6xx ( 3 otcr. s.v. 
Derttier,T)\^ last commers get the maisterie. 1613PURCKAS 
Pilgrimage (1614) 223 This last clause.. is added by the 
Talmudists. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 166 Fairest of Starrs, 
last in the train of Night, If better thou belong not to the 
dawn. Ibid.pi. 330 Of Kings The Last. 1724 De Foe 
Mem. CrtZ'fx/iVr (1840) 275 This was the last day of May. 
X794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udoipho iv, 'The sun now gave 
his last light; 1800 Wordsw. Waterfall ff Eglantine, The 
Briar quaked— and much I fearThose accents were his last. 
1842 Tennyson Love ^ Duty 6 $ A hundred times In that 
last kiss, which never was the last. Farewell, like endless 
welcome, lived and died. 1864 — En. Ard. 217 When the 
last of those last moments came.' 1864 Le Fanu Uncle Silas 
II. V. 70 So the morning came— my last for many a day 
at Knowl. 


b. 'With a cardinal numeraU In this combina- 
tion two varieties of word-order are commonly used. 
{a) The more frequent form till the 1 7th c. appears 
to be the two {three, etc.) last ( = F. les deux der- 
niers, G. die zwei letzten) ; the variant seven the 
last appears in one example, {b) The form the 
last two '{three, etc.) is now the more frequent of 
the two, exc. where last is equivalent to * last- 
mentioned’ ; see also 3. 

(rt) 2382 Wyclif Rev. x v. i, Seuen aungels haulngeseuen the 
laste plages [so X38S, with v.rr. the laste seuene, the seuene 
laste ; later versions the seven ]ast(e]. c 1450 ME. Med. Bk. 
(Heinrich) 144 A veyne by twene two laste fyngeres. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (VV. de W. 1531) x b, The two last dayes [per- 
teyneth] to the contemplatyue lyfe. 17x0 C. Wheatly Ch. 
Eng. Mails Companion 51 The two last of these versicles. 
<1x7x5 Burnet Time (1724) I. 591 Three parliaments 
had sat. The two last had not mentioned him. X779-8X 
Johnson L. P., Young Wks. IV. 242 The three last stanzas 
are not more remarkable for just rhymes. x8i8 Hazlitt 
Led. Eng. Poets lix, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
Milton. ..The two last have had justice done them by the 
voice of common fame. 

(( 5 ) X388 [see (a)]. x6(^ Sturmy MaHnePs Mag. iv. 205, 
In the 12th and 13th, or fast two Columns of your Journal. 
*805 yohnson's Diet, s.v. Disloyal, The last three \ed, 1755 
three latter] senses are now obsolete. x8» Regul. Instr, 
Cavalry i. 98 Place the last three fingers behind the steel. 
1898 Daily News 8 .\ug. 6/5 The last two volumes (fifth and 
sixth) of their new edition of Macaulay’s History. 

c. Coupled with least. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1633) 14 Among many strange 
conceits you told me. .truely even the lost, .would not seem 
the least unto me. 1589 Nashb Pref to Greene's Menaphon 
(Arb.) 17 For the last, though not the least of them all. 
1595 Sfenser Col. Clout And there, though last, not 
least, is Action. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner" Ciij, 
Both these, are of last and least request. x6oz Shaks. yul, 
C. ID. I 189 Though last, not^ least in loue. 2852 Dickens 
Bleak Ho. Iviii, Volumnia .. is a prey to horrors of many 
kinds. Not last nor least among them, possibly, is a horror 
of what may befall her little income. 

t d. elHpt. The last day (of a month). Obs. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, no The last of Jun^ 
15^ Acc. Bk. W. Wray in Antiquary XXXII. 119 This 
laste of oclob*". 1630- Wadsworth Pi/gr. vi. 52 He. .dyed, 
Nouember the last, 1623. 1683 Tryon Way to Health v. 

(1^7) 86 From the midle of June to the last of October. 

e. In spatial sense : Utmost, extreme, remotest 
{i-are). ■ f Also, hindmost, rearmost. 

<z 1225 Leg. Hath. 586 Clerkes.. of alle clergies ut of 
AUxandres lend pe alre leste ende \v.rr. laste, leasle], 
a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 239 7 ’he kyng rode to the 
last ende of the ranke where the Speares or Pencyoners 
stoode. Z549 Strype Eccl. Mem. II. App, DD. 104 The 
L. Gray was fain . . to retyre to our last horsemen anti foot- 
men. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixviii. 102 The land’s 
last verge Holds him. 

2 , Belonging to the end or final stage, esp. be- 
longing to the end of life or the end of the world. 
(In some applications only a contextual use of 
sense i.) fLctst age: the closing years of life, 
old age. The four last things {Theol.; =-1^. qua- 
tuor novissimeC) ; Death, Judgement, Heaven, and 
Hell. 


rxzoo Vices Sf Virtues (188&) 29 Des werjinge nis bute 
erres'of ®are laezste (? = latste lasstej C1200 Tnn. 
Colt. Horn. 5 Of ®e lateste'lo-cume of ure louerd spec® pe 
holie hoc on o®er stede. . x382WycLiF iv. 8 Lhe laste 

[*388 eelde, Vulg, forsothe wrshipeful is not 

longe durende. 1382 — i Cor. xv. 52 In a moment, in the 
smytinge of an y3e, in the laste trumpe. 1440 J. Shirley 
Dethe K. James 2^ Translated .. bi youre symple 
John Shirley, Jn his laste age. 1479 Earl Rivers 
The book named Cordyal which treteth of the four last 
final thinges. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 216 b, He 
confessed bis doctryne constantlye even to the laste brcaine. 
rti62x Beaum. & Fl- Thierry^ Theod.y.xi, 
their last beds. 1638 Baker tr. Balzcui s ^ctt. {vo\^J^}S 9 
Having performed to him the last duties. *p 97 Dry • 
Virg. Georg, iv. 763 With hb last Voice, Eu^dice, hef 7. 
170^ PorE^w. Crit. .03 That sun ..Which from lh= h'»' 
has shone on ages past, Enlights the presentjand shall uarat 
the last. 1781 CowpEH Truth 56. Ti^ the last 
—see the Judge enthroned. 1S3, J. H. ^ 

IV. iii. (1876) 336 Hosius..with his last hreath, abjured th. 

(oAs.). The Iasi day. the Day of Judgement, the 
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last; 


LAST. 

end of the world. The last days : the concluding 
period in the life or history of (ys person, etc.); 
also the period including and immediately pre- 
ceding the Last Judgement. ■ Similarly the last 
tiviey times, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 545S Thinges . . fjat . . suld m last dats 
bi-tidd. Ibid, 23928 On min aun last dai. 1340 Hampole 
J'r. Consc. 1986 pe-last day of man is hyd. Ibid, ^$<^6 
Swilk als his last day fyndes a man .. Swilk mon he be 
demed at he chde. 1388 Wyclif Isa. ii. 2 And in the I^ste 
dales the hil of the hous of the Lord schal be maad rcdi m 
the cop of hillls. is^o Daus tr. SUidanrs Comm. 189 b, 
Before the laste daye of judgement. x6xx Bible John vi. 

39, 1 should lose nothing, but should raise it vp againe at 
the last day, — x Pet. i. 5 Ready to be reuealed in the last 
time [<!' *ratp!}I Ibid, 20 ^Vho .. was manifest in 

these last times [eV* ia-x'drojt' rtor xpSreor] for you, 1613 
PUKCHAS PH^image (1614) 548 Our English first had 
Trade heere in the Ia.st times of Queene Elizabeth. 1651 
Hobdes Levinth. ui. xli. 262 The day of Judgment, (which 
i>; therefore also called, the last day). 1834 Lvtton (t/t/e) 
The Last Days of Pompeii 1883 R. W. Dixon Mano t. tv. 

10 AVherefore the last days seem to be begun. 

c. Last end : the very, end, f the utmost extre- 
mity or limit ; esp. the end of life, death. (Cf. 
MliG. das lelzte endc ; OE. had seytemesta ende^ 
arch, and dial. 

X377LASCL. P.Pl. B. XIV. 133 Allas ! hitt ricchesse.shal reue 
and robbe mannes soiile Fram he loue of owre lorde at hjs 
laste ende ! 0x423 Wvntoun Cron. ix. Prol. 31 Off this 
iVetys the Ixst end 7 ’yl hettjT than I am, I 
1450-XS30 t)Iyrr. our J^adye 260 This I haue writen vpon 
this antetnpnc for the laste ende semeih darckely spoken. 
161X CoiGK. s. V. Final, Fin finale, the la.st end of all. 
i6xx Bidlc iVum. x.xiti. 10 I.#et mee die the death of 
the righteous, and let my last end be like his. cifes 
JIiLTON Death Fair Infant 77 Till the worlds last»end 
shall make thy name to live. 1637 Sc. BU. Com. Prayer, 
Public Baptism (Rubric', At the last end, the Presbyter . . 
shall say this exhortation following. 1889 H. IF. Line. 
Gloss., 1 caame at th' start, an’ I*ve seed th‘ last end on it 
(a s.a}e3 . .She's been aailin' a long time, poor thing, bud her 
last end's cum'd at last. 

3 Occurring or presenting itself next before a 
point of time e-xpressed or implied in the sentence; 
the present time, or next before; most recent, 
latest. + The last age : recent times. 

With a cardinal numeral the order is now always the last 
Uvo {three, etc.). 

*377 Lancl. P. pi. B. xviu. 3x1 And now for thi last 
le^ynge ylore we haue Adam, And al owre lordeship, 14x1 
Rolls ^ Farit, HI. 650/1 The last Parlement of cure savd 
liege t^rd. <1x548 Hall Chron., Hen. IF, t8 So muche 
was their courages abated.. with the remembraunce of the 
last conflictc and balail. xjgdi WinJet Cert. Tractates 
j. Wks. j 883 L 7 ?our eldaris in the last atge foresaid. 1^98 I 
Shaks. Merry IF, iv. it. 98 To meete him at the doore wuh 
it, as lliey did last time. 16:0 — Temp. v. i. 153 When did 
you lose your daughter? In this la.st Tempest. 1660 
F. Broonb tr. Le Blanc's Trazf. 246 For tho.se three or four 
last Ages. 1669 Marvell Corn. exxx. Wks. 1872-5 II. 294 
Having writ to you last post saves me the labor of a long 
letter this. 1678 T. Uy.mer {title) The Tragedies of the 
last Age consider’d. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 71 r ii \ 
Among the improvements m.ade by’ the last centuries in 
human knowledge. x797-x8os S. & Hr. Lee Canterb. T. 

V. 202 He wore his bcbt Brutus wig, which was curled in 
the fast new taste. Med. Jml. XII. 166 In the last 

fortnight, a number of subjects, .have been submitted to the 
test. 1843 1^- MiLt-ER in J. L. Watson Life R, S. Candlish 
vi. (1882) 78 The events of the last twelve days. 1883 J.Payn 
Talk 0/ Tinvn 1. 16S, ‘ I say', my' .astute young friend, .where 
have you been to these last three hours?' Med. We have 
been having bad weather these last few weeks. 

b. S.iid esp. of the period, season, etc., occurring 
next before the time of writing or speaking, as last 
IVednesday, last Chrislmas. Last day (now dial.), 
yesterday ; yesterday morning; last 

evening, yesterday evening. Cf. equivalent phrases 
in B. 2 b. 

(Orig. used with a demonstrative, this or the, and still 
sometimes with the former when a vtsry recent date is indi* 
cated ; with the names of day.s and inonihs, the adj. may 
precede or follow the sb., as last Tuesday or Tuesday last, 
last January or January last.) 

c X340 Cursor M. 16122 (Trin.) A si^t pal she in hir slepyng 
say his like laste ny'3t. a 1400-50 Alexander 2785 Two. .pat 
lost wer nowc |>clasi day. 1502 Privy Purse E.xp. FJiz. of 
York (1830) 110 'rh.irrcrags of the last yere. <i 1553 Udall 
Royster D.w. i. (Arb.)33 Ix)eyond the oldenourse that was 
wyth vs last day. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidam's Comm. 20\\3, 
Coiiimyng thUher the laste yerc in Decembre. XS9X Shaks. 

'J -.roGcnt. II. 186 morning Vou could not see to wipe my 

^hoocs. 1613 PuitcMAs/V/c^/W.?r(i6i4)o6 0n Bariholmew 
day last X613. 1677 11 Smith in 12/// Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. V. ^7 f!is M.njcsiy. .went on Munday last to Windsor 
to sec his workemen. 17x1 Srnr.LE Sped. No. 53 ? 4 Yours 
cf S.-xturd-ay last. 17x2 AnmsoN No. 303 f 1 In the 

Daily Conrant of last Friday. 1784 Cowter Tiroc. B34 
Their breath a K.amp!c of last nighi’.s regale. 1787 Burns 
Humble Petit. Bntar ll’ater iii, I.a4t day I grat wl* spite 
and tcen,A%Poet Bums came by. i79sCo\\ri;«/’/TfVmf'AW 
.-lutici/afed 28 A Finch.. With golden wing and satin poll, 
A last year’s bird. x8x6 Bvron Ch. liar. uj. xxviii, East 
noon I'cheli them full of lu^ty life, Last eve in Beauty’s 
circle proudly gay. 1847 H 4i.Liwr.t.i., Last.dax, yes:er«lay. 
West. 1872 Ray.moso Statist, Mines ff Mininsf 185 
fall a Chirngo mercliant 5hip/>ed a fair stock of mcrch.ToJisc 
to r.ldorado. 

c. With ellipsis of letter. .Now cliiefly in com- 
mcTctnl u<c. 

t633 WoTTON Let. to Dr. C. in Re/i;. (i6st) 501, 1 find in 
thcl)0\veK of your last.. much harsh and siifie matter from 
Scotlml c *645 Howell Lett. I. vi. xv. (1650) 202 Vour 


last unto me was in French of the first current. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones xviii. iv, My worthy friend, 1 informed 
you in my last. . , r 1 

d. {colioq.) (A person's) latest joke, freak, 

characteristic action or utterance. 

Mod. Have you heard Professor X.*s last? 

4. That comes at the end of a series arranged 
in order of rank or estimation ; lowest. Chiefly 
ellipt. 

1383 WvcLiP Alnrk ix. 34 If any man woIe be the first 
among 50U, he schal be the laste, and mynystre of alle. 
1621 Chester in Shaks. C. Praise 43 King Arthur the la.st 
of the nine Worthies. *709 Pope AVr. O7V. 196 Oh may 
some spark of your celestial fire, The last, the meanest of 
your sons inspire. X774G0LDSM. Nat. Hist. (1776) JV. 283 
[The manaiil may be indiscriminately c.alled the last of 
lieasts, or the first of fishes. X78X Cowfer Expost. 242 The 
ia.st of nations now, though once the first- iStx R. Ellis 
tr. Catullus xli.T. 6 He as easily last among the poets As 
thou surely the first among the pleaders. 

5. Remaining or arrived at after others have dis- 
appeared, have been removed, exhausted, or spent ; 
the only remaining. 

1382 Wyclif Luke xii. 59 Thou schah not go thenni.s, til 
thou 3elde also the last ferthing. 2388 — Amos ix. 1, 
Y schal sle hi swerd the laste of hem. 1560 Daus tr. 
Sleidane's Comm. 120 Than flye they unto her, as unto the 
laste ancker. Ibid. aifiTTicy of ncce.ssitie doe flee to the 
l.aste remedye. 1596 Spenser State IreL Wks. (Globe) 
682/2 Such an one I could name, upon whom .. our last 
hopes now rest. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, iv. ii. 44 Wee 
readie are to trj'e our fortunes, To the last man. 1613 — 
Hen. Fill, in. ii. 433 Take an Inuentary of all I haue, To 
the last peny. 1637 Milton Lycidas 71 That last infirmity 
of Noble mind. 1697 Dkyden Fir^. Geor^-. iv. 274 Having 
spent the last Remains of Light. 1697 Dameikr Foy. I. 20 
This night our last Slave run aw.ay. 17^ Lady M. W; 
Montagu Lei. to Mr. Hartley to June, Being always at his 
last shirt and last guinea, jySt Cowter Hope 378 Mercy, 
fled to as the last resort, a 1836 O. W. Holmes Last LeaJ 
viii, If I should live to be The last leaf upon the tree. 2857 
Buckle CivUiz. 1. xil 686 There can be no doubt that 
rebellion is the last remedy against tyranny. 

b. With the application defined by a relative 
clause or to with htjin. Often with idiomatic force 
most unlikely*, 'most unwilling’, 'most unsuit- 
able’. 

fl24SQ Nut. de la Tour. iiZtZ) 61 The .ix. foly, and 
the last, that Eue dede was the grettest. xsra AIorb 
in Grafton Chtvn. (1568) II. 757 In the Sommer last iliat 
ever he sawe. JS3S Coverdale 2 Sam. xix. ji Why wyl 
ye be the last to fetch the kynge agavne vnio his house? 
<2x548 Hall Citron., Hen. F/I/, 243 This was the last 
Monke that was seen in his clothyng in Englande. 2588 
Shaks. L. L. L. i. I 161, I am the last that will last 
keepe his oath. 2659 B. Harris ParhaVs Iron Age 138 
This was the last favour Fortune did this Darling of hers. 
X790 CowpER Catharina p 'I'he last evening ramble we made, 
— Catharina, Maria, ana I. 1833 Hr. Martikeau Li/e in 
Wilds IV. S3 One of the last men we could spare. 1838 
Prescott Ferd. u. xvL III. 252 She was the last 
erson to be approached with undue familiarity. 1852 Mrs. 
towe Uncle 7 'onfs C. xxx. 279 It's the last night we may 
I be together. x86x Gen. P. Thompson Ww/Z/l/'f//. (ed. 2) IJJ. 

I clxxvii. 213 Eellona i5 the last of the goddesses to be flirted 
with. 

I 6. After which there is nothing to be done or 
I said; final, conclusive, definitive. ?Now only in 
] the collocation Iasi ~vord. 

j *654 Bramhall Just Find. vii. (i66x) 22S All Christian 
, Nations do challenge this ripht ..to be the last Judges of 
■, their own liberties and priviledgcs. Ibid, viil 232 The 
. Caiholick Church, .is the last visible Judg of controversies, 
and the supream Ecclesiastical Court. 1678 Butler Hud. 

III. il 1330 Money that like the Sword of Kings, Is the last 
' Reason of .all things. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 142 r 8 
I Whatever shall be the last decision of the law, i88x 
, S. Colvin Prefi to Select. Landers Writings 11882) 6 Con- 
I cerning this part of I.andor’s work... Mr. Swinburne has in 
: those two felicitous lines said the last word. 2891 Church 

Oxford Mervementn. 167 II lErangelical theology] regarded 
the Episllesof St. Paul as ibe last word of the Gospel mess.ige. 

t b. Last hand : the final or finishing stroke or 
touch. 

26m Seldes Titles Hon. Ded. a iij, Some yeer since it was 
finish’t, svanling, only in some parts, my last hand. 2648- 
1865 [see Hand sh. 13 b). 1676 Drydcn Dram. IFks. (1725) 

I V. 81 To recommend it to the King’s perusal, before the 
} last Hand was added toil. 1704 Sw/'ffs 7 '. Tub To Rdr., 

Whether the work received his last* hand or whether he 
intended to fill up defective places. 1725-30 Pope Iliad 
xviti. 702 Thus the broad shield complete the artist crown'd 
With hi.s last hand. 

7 . Ucacliing its ultimate limit; attaining a degric 
beyond which one cannot go; utmost, extreme. 
Now chiefly in phr. 17 / the last inifortaiice. (Cf. 
j F. dernier.) 

a 2674 Clarf.ndon Hist. RcK xiv. § 130 He told the earl 
1 that he would imparl a secret to him of the last irnpormnee. 

2&3 Dryden Lucretius 11. 13 Their last endeavours bend 
1 outshine c-ach other. 2705 Stanhope Paraphr. IL 424 
One of the last Affronts, capable of being passed upon any 
■ Man. 1721 Lights to Blind m 20th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
' y* ■'a Prince, who with the last zeal is desir’d by 

' n.ations. 1775 Harris Philos. Arrangem. (1841) 

j 348 Demosthenes in whom rhetoric attained its last perfec- 
f non. 2827 Scott Napoleon xxxvi, Territory of the last 
I t’/ost imporiant consequence. 1849 ^Iacaulay Hist. 

. Eng. tx. 1 1. 395 Their Church was suffering the last excess 
• of.l’Uop’ ^t'd insult.^ *875 E. White Life in Christ ni. 

( (1875; 325 'J’hc^citation of these words ,. in order to 

j *'JPport ihe Speculation.. seems to the last degree perverse. 

, *83iMATun^v (?/</ /:</«r. ill 26 Rowing-. was of the 
t la-vt importance in their naval warfare. 


ellipC 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1079 Even shame, the last 
of evils. 2727 Fielding Love in Sev. Masques 1, v, Well, 
positively, going into a bookseller’s shop is to me the last 
of fatigues. 

8. Special collocations. Last brood, last 
spring (sec Laspring), terms denoting a young 
salmon at a certain stage of growth. 

x86x Act 24-5 I'id. c. 209 § 4. 

■J For last cast, 1. ditch, A extremity, A gasp, 1. heir, 
A honotn'{s, A legs, A multiplier, A name, A post^ 
A straxv, A will, see the sbs. 

II. cibsol. (quasi-J^.) 

9. In certain absolute uses. 

a. ^Vith a demonstrative or relative adj.: The 
last-mentioned person or thing. 

2560 Daus tr, Sleidnne's Comm. 44 b, Which two la«t were 
not agreed upon. 2640 Bp. Hall Chr. Moder. (Ward) 35/2 
These two last will teach him to acknowledge and admire 
other men’s better faculties. 2697 Dampier Voy. 1. 215 With 
a Fireship and 3 'Tenders, which fast had not a constant crew. 
2796 H, Huntf.r tr. St.^Pierrt's Stud. Nat. (1799) I. 418 
It.. contains, as it ought, the history of the knowledge, and 
of the errors of his time. These last are sometimes imputed 
to him very unjustly. 1864 Miss Braddon H, Dunbar \\. 
iii. 43 To this last, love is faith. 

f b. The last (advb.) : at last, finally. Sc. Ohs. 
c 1340 Cursor M, 6818 (Trin.) pe flesshe hat beest bifore 
haj> last Ete 5e not |?erof pe last [Cott., Fair/, a Ia«t(el. 
<21578 Lindcsay (Piiscottie) Chron. Scot, (S. T. S.) I. 35 
[They] maid grelt lauboris and trawellis to bring them to 
peace and concord whi[( the last they brocht them logilher 
m S. GeilHs kirk. 

t c. The latest or most recent part ; conclusion, 
end. Ohs, 

1607 Shaks. Tetnf. i. it. 107 Sit still, and heare the last 
of our sea-sorrow. 2669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. i. 18 We 
will draw to the last with a Man of War in Chase and tak- 
ing of her Prize. 

t d. The last time. Ohs. rare. 
ifox Shaks. Alfs Well v. iii. 79 The last that ere I tooke 
her leatie at Court. 

e. The last day or last moments (of a life) ; the 
end of life, death. Chiefly with a possessive. 

2383 Wyclif Ecetus. xsx. s That be glade in bis laste 
[Vul^. 7ti Ixtetur in noidssimo sud\. 2618 Bolton Ftorus 
IV. VI. (1636) 303 Who would not wonder that those' most 
wise men used not their own hands at their last ? a 26315 
Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 44 The haughtinesse of his 
spirit, which accompanied him to his last. 1672 Milton 
Samson 1426 The last of me or no 1 cannot Wiarrant, 2748 
Richardson Clarissa VlI. 418 She regrets to this hour, and 
declares that she shall to the last of her life, her cruel treat- 
ment of that sister. 28x7 Byron Mati/red iii. 1, 88 When 
Rome’s sixth Emperor was near his last, i860 Lever One 
0/ them xlvi, As he drew nigh his last his sufferings gave little 
intervals of rest. ^ Mod, Towards the last the pain seemed to 
leave him, and his end was very peaceful. 

f. Onds last-, the last thing a peison does or 
can do ; used esp. with certain verbs, the sb. im- 
plied by them being understood, e.g. to breathe 
one's last (sc. breath), to look one's last (sc. look). 

2593 Shaks. Rom. Jnl.v. ili. 2x2 Eyes looke your last. 
Amies take your last embrace. *$93, *652, 27x4 [see 
Breathe v, 10 c]. 2597 Shaks. Lovers Compl. i63 The 

one a palate hath that needs will laste, Though Reason 
weep, and cry ‘ Jt is thy last', 2607 — Timon iil. vi. 200 
This is Timons last. <2x7x2 Ken Hymnoiheo Poet. Wks. 
2722 III. 68 On his Cross breathing his painful last. 27x7 
Addison Ovids Met. ii. Poems (1790) ijB “The swans.. now 
sung their last, and dy’d. 2790 Burns Tam o' Shanterqi 
The wind blew as 'twad blawn its last. 2864 Le Fasu 
Uncle Silas II, v. 72, I u’as looking my last on the old 
house, and lingered. 

+ g. The utmost, the extremity. Ohs. 

2633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 11. xxiii. (1810) 433 Hee and 
all his would nather endure the last of misery, then bee 
found guilty of so fowle a treason. 

b. mod. colloq. The end of one’s dealings with 
something, 

2854 Dickens Hard T. t. viii, If it was ever to reach j’our 
father’s ears I should never hear the last of it. Mod. colloq. 

dismal creature. 

10. In phrases formed with prepositions. 

a. At last, at the last (ME. at or a pan laste, 
atte laste; also alast(e, 0 least, Alast adv.; in 
Ormin att tallre lattste == at the last of all) : at the 
end, in the end, finally, ultimately. . In ME. poetry 
often « * in fine * after all 

Ormin 13329 ’Fe Laferrd Jesu Crist Hi'mm sej^de 
att tallre lattste, Nii shallt tu nemmnedd ben Cefas. cuoS 
Lay. 26785 A pan laste IC227S at F^n laste] ne mihte mon 
wite wha ooerne smite, a 2225 Leg. Nath. 42 O least uiai 
stronge tintreohen & Jicomliche pinen. £’2340 Cursor M. 
4274 (I zin.) At ^ laste hit most he kidde. 2362 LaNGL. 

PI. A. n. 110 Hit schal hi-sitten cure soulcs sore atte laste. 

^ *374 Chaucer Boeth. ii, pr. vi.54 .And at )>e laste I'lnay con- 
clude ]*es.'ime hinge of al he Bifics of fortune. efglA-^ Prol. 
707 Trewely to tellcn atte laste. He was in chirche a noble 
ecclesiaste. <» 2400-50 2007 Be h* floure neucr 

.sa fresche it fadis at he last, a 2450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 
28 Atte the laste she waxe right familier with me. 2535 
CovERDALi: /’r. Ixxxix, 23 Turne the ag.ayne (o Ixirde'i at 
the last, and be gr.acious vnlo thy servauntes. 2596 ShaKS. 
ram.Shr. y. i. 230 Happilic I haue arriued at the hast Vnto 
the wished hauen of my blisse. 1620 Skf.i.ton Quix. IL !''• 
ly. 46 It IS not lost, that comes at last. 2668 Dryden Even. 

threw them off witli scorn. 
2M2 TL.^VEL<^/rM. Grace v. 67 Nothing can comfort a man 
that muNt to hell at last. 2712 Steele Sped, No. 2 r 2 HiJ 
Temper being jovial, he at hast got over it. 1819 Shelley 
Lrwr/ II. I. 57 O ! before worse comes of it ’I’wcrc wise to 
die ; It ends m that at hast. 2821 Keats Itnbelht xxii, And 
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at the last, these men of cruel clay Cut Mercy., to the bone. 
i868 hicKENS Uncotnw. 7;<T7'.xxviii, Atlast to my great joy, 
I received notice of his safearrival. j886 Ul'skjn /Var.'rr//a 
I. 268 Here at last I had found a man who spoke only of 
what he had seen, and known. 

b. At {the) long last', at the end of all; finally, 
ultimately. [Perh. associated with Last Now 
raf'e, 

1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 1398 How than lyke a man 
he wan the barbican With a sawte of solace at the longc 
ia.st. 1692 R. L'Estrange Fables cxcviii. 168 This Woman, 

1 say. .was at the Long-Last prevail’d upon to hear the Will 
read. 1864. Carlyle Fredk.Gt. IV. an At long last, on 
Sunday. 1870 Lowell Study Wind, 131 We can find a 
useful -and instructive solace in a hearty abuse of human 
nature, which at the long last ts always to blame. 

t C. By the last: at the latest. Ohs. 
a 1x7s Cott. Hout. 231 He..selle .'enne dejie hat hi alle be 
hs latst to ha dejie her were. Ibid. 235. <‘1330 Arth. <|- 
Mert. 4786 (KClbmg) And that .strenghe him last Fort arne- 
morwe bi he last. 

f d. In the last : in the end, finally. Ohs. rare. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. V. vi. 42 .And in the last, When he h.ad 
carried Rome, and that we look’d For no lesse Spoils, then 
Glory. 

e. To the last : f (a) to the utmost ; {h) up to 
or until the end, es/>. up to the last moment of life, 
to the point of death ; also //// the last. 

c 1400 Destr. ’T.roy 12015 When the Cit^ was sesit 
serchet to the last. 1602 Shaks. Ham. ti. i. 100 He seem'd 
to finde his way without his eyes. For out adores he went.. 
And to the last, bended their light on me. 17x9 Df. 
Foe Crusoe u. xvi. (1840) 326 He was always the s.Tme to 
the I.TSt. crj^fs Moribtindus in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. 
MSS. Comm.) 1. 380 This fate must necessarily attend the 
honestest who pays to the last. 2780 Cowper Pro^r. Err. 
T07 It. .brands him to the last What atheists call him — a de- 
.signing knave, 1849 Macaulay Hist. En^. v. I. 665 To the 
last she preserved a ir.anquil courage. 1855 Ibid. xii. Ill, 196 
The men who guarded these w.t 11 s. .were determined iore-.jst 
to the last. 1864 TF.NNYS0N’W3'//;/rr’jF‘. 714 And these had 
been together from the first; The3’ might Imve been together 
till the last. 1878 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) XXVI. 422/2 
Almost from his boyhood, and to the very last, his thoughts 
were well-nigh engrossed by the radical problems of mind 
and matter. 2885 Manch, Exam. 23 May 5/4 He refused to 
the last the religious consolations which the Archbishop of 
Par»s was wishful to otTer him. 

B. adv. 

1. After all others ; at the latest time ; at the end. 

Oecas, coaled with least, 

c 8W K. ./ULFBED Boeth. (Sedgefield) xxxiv. § 10 f>xr 
..hit hraSost weaxan mx;; & latost wealowian. <-975 
Rushxv, Gosfi. Matt. xxii. 27 pe latest [Lindh/, 5e Ixi- 
mesta] f)onne ealra & j^xt wit ek a-swalt, 238a Wyclip 

2 Sam. xix. it Whi ben^e comen last to brynge a^en the 
kyng into his hows? c 2420 Pallcui. on Husb. x. 255 Gith 
is last eke in this mone ysowe. c 2450 ^lE. Med. Bk. 
(Heinrich) 145 Geue ^e seek to drinke last, when he gos to 
bedde. 2526 TiNOALE Matt, xxii. 27 Laste of all the woman 
dyed also. 2562 J. Hevwood Prov. .y Ef'igr. {1867) 160 
He that cumth last make all fast, c x6aa Shaks. Sonn, xc. 

9 If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me'last. 2623 — 
Hen. FJlf, Ilf. ii. 444 Love thy selfe last. 2667 Milton 
P. L, ni. 278 Nor Man the least Though la^t created. 
2723-20 Pope ///rtz/ xxm. 607 Last cameAdmeius, thy un- 
htippi' son. 2808 Scott Marm. i. viii, Last, twenty yeomen 
two and two. 

2. On the occasion next before the present ; in 
the last instance ; most lately ; latest. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 3989 Vte-ouer his flum, last quen i ferd. 
C2300 Havelok 678 p.anne i last(el spak with he. 

PUgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 307 Those seuen wordes., 
whiche thou spake last before thy moost precyous deth. 
2592 Shaks. Two Gent. 11, j. 12, I w.ns last chidden for being 
too slow. 2623 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 632 Since I last 
publLhed these Relations, certaine Letters have bsene 
printed. 2729 Be Foe Crusoe 11. xiii. (1840) 280 He came 
last from Astracan. 2818 Cruise Digest led. 2I III. 408 
The paternal grandmother of the person last seised. 1829 
Shelley Cenciv. ii. 22 When did j'ou see liim last ? 2822 — 
Hellas 209 The robes they last On Death’s bare ribs had cast. 

t b. Last pasty also Sc. last by past, last was : 
(with dates) = Last a.^h; also (of a period of time) 
extending to the present, (the) past (year, etc.). Obs. 

241X Rolls oj Parlt. III. 650/1 The Saterday neghst 
after the fest of Seint Michael last passed. 2462 Poston 
Lett. No. 368 I. 543 The Bysshop of Norwich sente us on 
Thrusday lasie paste to gader the dymes. 2484 Caxton 
Fixbles 0/ yEsoff iv. xvii. What hast ihow done al the 
somer last passed. 2549 Latimer Serm. be/. Edw. VI 
(Arh.) 19 Sermons preached in Lente last past. <2x557 
Diuru. Occurr. (Bannaiyne) 123 Vpoun the xxv day of 
August last by past. 1559 Kennedy Let. in Wodr. Soc. 
Misc. (1S44) 266 The day (quhilk wes Sounday.Jast wes). 
1722 Steele Sped. No. 48 P 2 The Beau has varied his 
Dres-s every Day of his Life for these tliirtj’ Years last past. 
Ibid. No. 53 ? 7, I am a Gentleman who for many Years 
last past have been well known to be truly Splenelick. 

3. As the last thing to be mentioned or consi- 
dered ; in the last plac'', lastly. 

2560 Daus ir. Sleidane's Comm. 114 b, Belmen are byred 
..to declare the name.,al>.o wber and wlian they shal be 
buried, and last to exhovle the people to prayefor the dead. 
*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. //', v. v. Epih, First, my Fenrc : then, 
my Curtsie: last, my Speech. 2623 — Hexi. VII L 111. ii. 
403 Last, that the Lady Anne, Whom the King hath in 
secrecie long married. This daj' was view’d in open. 2819 
Shelley Ccnci in. i. 354 You maj’ Conceive such half con- 
jectures as I do, From her fixed paleness, and the lofty grief 
Of her stern brow., and last From this. 2852 Kingsley 
Veast xvii. Last, but not least, is it not the verj' properly’ of 
m.an that he is a spirit invested with fiesh and blood? 

4. In the end, finally. 

*667 Milton P. L. vi. 797 By force or fraud Weening to 


prosper, and at length prevaile Against God and Messiah, 
or to fail In universal ruin last. Ibid. xi. 542 In thj’ blood 
will reigne A ntelancholly damp of cold and dry To wa'igh 
ihy spirits down, and last consume T*he Balme of Lile. 
<i 2700 Duyden Ovids Met. x. Pygtnal. 22 Pleas’d with his 
Idol, he commends, admires, Adores; and Last, the Thing 
ador’d, desires.^ 2839 Tennyson Enid 42 The King Mu.sed 
for a little on his plea, but, last, Allowing it, the prince and 
Enid rode. . to the shores of Severn. 2872 K. Ellis tr. 
Catullus Ixiv. 239 So for a while that charge did Theseus 
faithfully cherish. Last, it melted awaj*. 

C. Combinations. 

1. Chiefly of the adv. with ppl, adjs., as lasl- 
bor/iy -citedy -erected, •vtade,-titenlioncdy -named. 

2868 Milman St. Pauls 230 And, *last-born, Christian 
tolerance and charity. 2659 Pearson Creed (2859) 164 If 
then we consider the two *Iast-cited verses by themselves. 
2863 H. Cox Instit. 1. viii. 229 'I'he last cited statute. 1807 
Vancouver Agric. Det'on (1813) 97 In the *last-erected cot. 
tages, I ..have made a double roof. 2626 Jackson Creed 
vin. I. v. § I ’I'he new and ’’Last-made visible creature man. 
2863 Lyell Antiq. Man 25 This *last-mentioned race. 2838 
Dickens O. Twist xlii, The *last-named apartment. 2869 
Du.nkin Midn. Sky 59 The last-named ocing near the 
horizon. 

2 . occas. of the adj. qualifying a sb., the whole 
being used attrib., as lasl^cenluty, last-time. 

2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. II. xx. 12 I-ast-century chil- 
dren. 289^ W. C. Simpson in Mem. (2899) 132 The voles 
are to he given to the most pressing last-time case. 

last (last), 2^.1 Forms: 1 l»stan,16stan, 2-4 
lasten, lesten, 3 leesten, leosten, Omi. lasstena, 
4-5 laste, leste^ -yn, lesst, 5-6 Sc. lest, 
4- last ; also Ylast. pa. t. i Isste, 2 lastede, 

3 Iseste, leasts, 4-5 last(e, leste, 4 lasted^e, -at, 
-id(e, lested(e, filastit, 5- lasted, pres.pple. 

4 lastand(e, -onde, pa.^pU. 4 last, 5 ,5V. lestyd. 
See also Ylast. [OE. Ixstan wk. vb., corresponds 
to OFris. Idsta, testa to fulfil, to pay (duties), OS. 
lestian to execute, OHG. (MHG., mod.G.) leisten 
to afford, yield, Goth, laistjan to follow, f. OTent. 
laisti- (.-toi) : see Last 

•fl. Irans. a. In OE. only: To follow (a leader ; 
with dative), to follow, pursue (a course, a piac- 
tice ; with accusative), b. To accomplish, carry 
out, execute (a command), perform (a promise) : to 
pay (tribute), to abide by, maintain (peace), Obs. 

Beo7mtl/ (Gr.) 2663 Lcofa biowulf licst call teb. 837 
Charier 0/ Badamb :n O. E. Te.xts 450 Ic biddo . . 5®t se 
monn se hi^on londes unnen to brucanne Sa ilcan wisan 
leste on swasendum to minre tide. 972 Btickt. Horn. 185 
Gif hu wilt his wordum hyran & bis bebodu Irostan, |u 
forleosest hin rice, axooo Boeth. Metr. i. 2;? (Sedgefield) 

f >eah wjBS masonnea mod mid Crecum, gif hi leodfruman 
asian dorsten. c 2*00 Trin. Coll. Horn. 289 He him seluen 
com and lestede bis bihese. c 1205 Lav. 9848 mine fader 
swore to lasten alche 3ere .. gauel In to Rome, c 2*50 Gen. 

Ex. 2906 Dat ic$e haue hoten wel, Ic it sal lesten euerilc 
del. c 2315 Skoreham 65 To leste Of chaste professioiin 
Hys solempne bv-heste. 2387 Trcvisa Higden (RolL) III. 
383 (Phillpl wolae by-hoie more Jran he wotde laste. <12420 
Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2228 Hym oghie . . heete naght 
a deel By word ne bond, but If he woIe it laste. 2480 
Caxton Chron, Eng. ccxx'ii. 204 This pees for to holde 
and last. 

2. intr. Of a stale of things, a process, period of 
time : To continue, endure, go on. 

a 900 Cynewulf Crist 1288 ponne him dajas laestun. 
223467. E, Chron. an. 1137 (Laud MS.) And Set lastede kaxix 
wintre wile Stephne was King, c 1*00 Ormin 2226 And talt 
himm shollde bUs kinedom A lasstenn butenn ende. a 2225 
After. R, 20 SiggeS non efter mete .. he hwule het sumer 
Usled. c 2250 Gen. 4* Ex. 2952 Dis wreche, in al egypie 
ri3t, Lestede fulle seuene nijt. 13. . SirBeues 2789 (iMS. A; 
So bc-lwene hem leste fi^t. Til it ^vas h® herke nijt. 
c 2430 Hymns Virg. 87 It is likened to a schadewe hat may 
not longe leste. a 2500 Flower ff Lea/ 288 The justes last 
an houre and more. x 53 S Stewart Cron. Scot. xxi. 96 
This seige lastit langer nor the seigeris thairof luikit ffor. 
2580 Sidney Ps. ix, iii, Their renown, which seem’d so like 
to last, Thou dost put out. 26x2 Bidle yudg. xiv. 17 Shee 
wept before him the seuen dayes, while the feast lasted. 
2697 "Drvpzvi Virg. Georg, ir. 405 For length of Ages Ltsis 
his h.Tppy Reign. 2782 Cowper Hope 746 These shall last 
when nigbt has quenched the pole. xBo6 Med, yrnl. XV. 
507 The pain returned about eleven, and lasted till one. 
1835 Macaulay Hist. En^. xvili, I\L 290 While the ci\il 
war lasted, his vassals could not tend their herds. .In peace. 
289s Law Times XCIX. 490/z Even if fine weather lasts, 
days are considerably shorter at this time of year. 

'I'b. With complement or prepositional phrase : 
To continue in a specified conditiou, course of 
action, etc. ; to remain or dwell in (at, etc.) a 
place. Also, to last long that . . . not, to be a long 
time before doing so-and-so. Obs. 

c 2230 Gem Ijr Ex. 4147 And 805 him [Moyses] le.stede 
hise sijte bn3t. CX340 Cursor M. 2479 ('Frin.) Abraham 
I.TSt & his ban Bbydc J>e lond of canaan. 2373 Barbour 
Bruce xx. 272 In hff quhill he lestit ay, Wiih all our fais 
dred war we. ^2380 Wycuf IVks. (1880) 71 Grauntc hi 
seruauntes grace to laste trewe in he gospel. 2382 — Acts 
xil. 16 Forsoth Peire lastide knockynge. <“2383 Chauccr 
L. G. W. 791 Cleopatra, And longe hym ihoughte that the 
.sunne laste Th.at it nere gon vndjT tlie se a tlonn. e 1400 
Apol. Loll. 38 If hex last in J^cr s}'nne,..l>er blessing is 
tumid in to cursing. ^2470 Henry Wallace i. 412 On 
athir side full fast on him thai dange ; Grei perell was giff 
thai had lestyt lang. 1523 Douglas vEneisx.v. 51 /tmangis 
the fludis for to leyf and lest. 2667 Milton P. L. vi. ^3 
Whence in perperual fight they needs must last Endless, ■. 
and no solution will be found. 

3. To liold out, continue fresh, unbroken, unde- 


cayed, unexhausted. Also (now rarely) of per- 
sons : To continue in life. 


a 1^00 Cursor M. 12764 Ferli jram thoght hu he moght 
last, Wit sua gret trauail and fast. 2390 Gower Con/ 
II. 19s While thilke mirrour last, Ther was no lond, 
which [etc.]. C2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ii. 5 J>ai trowed 
pat he .schuld hafe bene hingand apon bat crosse als lang 
as bnl crosse myght last, a 2400-50 Alexander 989 Aires 
for nane alyens quils Alexander lastis. 2^6 Bk. St. 
Albans Ev, While th.Tt frute may last his time is neiier 
past. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. in. li. 207 At last, if promise 
last, I got a promise of this faire one heere To haue her 
loue. 2602 — Ham. v. i. 183 A Tanner will last you nine 
year. 2632 Gouge God's Arrotvs in. § 65. 304 To annoint 
their rollcs..with a Hquour. .which kept them from rotting, 
and made them last the longer. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 
239 Those.. Bricks .. will last to Eternity. 1723-20 Pope 
Iliad XXIV. 779 The rock for ever lasts, the tears for 
ever flow. 2849 Ruskin Scv. Lamps vi. § 6. 168, 1 would 
have, then, our ordinary dwelling-houses built to last. 
2874 Helps Soc. Press, ii. 17 The cows do not last a third 
part of the time that they would last in the countrj'. 2884 
Spectator 4 Oct. 1286/1 He was able by rationing the towns- 
men as well as his troops to make this supply last to the 
present time. 

b. With indirect obj. ; To suffice for a person’s 
(or animal’s) requirements for a specified time. 

2530 Palscr. 604/1 This gowne hath lasted him longe. 
2698 Fryer Acc. E. India 6* P. 263 A stock of Hard Eggs 
..which will last them from Spahaun to the Port. 2719 
De Foe Crusoe ii. iv. (1840) 71 They should have a pro- 
portion of corn given them to last them eight months. 2836 
Kane Ard. Expl. I. vi. 56 Our two bears lasted the cor- 
morants but eight days, ^ 2893 Earl Dunmore Pamirs II. 
212 As much corn, .as will last us a month. 

o. quasi-/;'(i«y. («z) To continue in vigour as long 
as or longer than (something else). Now only 
with out. f (3) To sustain, hold out under or 


against. 

c rsoo Lancelot 8ix Bot al to few thei war, and mycht 
nocht lest This gret Rout that cummyth one so fast. 
2603 Shaks. Mens. /or M. 11. i. 230 This will last out a 
night in Russia When nighis are longest there, a 1622 
Beaum. & Ft. Maids Trng. in. ii, I pray, my legges Will 
last that pace that I will carrje them. 2658 Sir T. Browne 
Hydriot, v. 27 Old Families last not three Oakes. 1875 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 290 He who Ia.sis out his com- 
petitors in the game without missing, .shall be our King. 
2878 Spurgeon Treas. Day.^ Ps. civ. 23 If labour lasts 
out the average daylight it is certainly all that any man 
ought to expect of another. 

+ 4. 'I'o extend in space ; to reach, stretch. Ohs. 
ez205 Lav. 5819 Ne leaste hit [a ditch] nu wiht ane mile. 
23.. A’. .Alis. 2596 Of his people theo grete pray Laste 
twenty myJe way. ^23x5 Shoreham 3 Thy laddre nys 
nau5t of wode That may to hevene leste. c 2386 Chaucer 
Clerk's F. 266 Ther. .deynteuous vitaille. .may be founde 
as ftr as !a.st ytaille. ^1400 Lau/ranc's Cintrg. 208 pe 
firste boon. .la.sti)i to be seem bat departib b* heed quarter. 
^2450 Merlin 274 More than a myle lasted the route. 
2^70-8^ Malory Arthur xwx. iv, He hunted in a woode of 
his whiche lasted vnto the see. 2493 Festivall (W. de W. 
*5*5) 53 1>> Than he was ware of a pyller of fyre that lasted 
from erih to heuen. 2577 Hellowes Gtieuara's Chron, 29 
A broad high waye that lasted two le.Tgue.s and halfe. 
tiast, V.- Obs. rare'-'^. [OK. {ie)hl 8 !stan, f, 
hlxst Last j^. 2] traus. To load, buiden. 

[egoo tr. BadeCs Hist. v. ix. {X890I412 Mid by beo 5a 
ba;t .'■cip gehlested hefclan mid ^aern bhigum.] 13.. E. E. 
A /lit. /*. .A. 1145, 1 Joked among his meyny schene, How 
bay wyth lyf wern laste & lade, 
tlast, V.8 [ON. lasla, f. last-, Ipslr blame.] 
irans. To blaspheme, blame. 

a 1225 yuliana 70 And feng to filen his mawmez and lasten 
his lauerd. aizz^Ancr. R. 352 Preise him, laste him,., 
al him is iliche leof. c 2300 Thrush 4- Night. 107 in Hazl. 
E. P. P. I. 52 Thou lasiest hem, thou hauest wou. 

ILast (last), v.^ [f. Last irans. To put 
(a boot or shoe) on the last. 

2880 Times 22 Sept. 4/4 Light boots.. are lasted inside 
out, sewed by machine as by hand, and then turned. 

Xiastage (la'sted^). Also 4-5, S lestage, 7 
lastidge. [a. AF. and F. lestage (med.L. lesia- 

f. / w/ = Last 

1. A toll payable by traders attending fairs and 
markets. Ohs. exc. Hist. 

[2290 Rolls 0/ Parlt. I. 60/1 Thomas de Hamuli* 
recepit leslagium .. de omnibus Mercandisis. 1292 Brit- 
ton r. XX. § 1 De pleder en s.v court pletz de vee de 
naam, ou de aver lestage, ou amerciement de ses tenayntz.] 
1387 'rREViSA ///Vi/rw (Rolls) II. 97 Lestage, custom i-cha- 
langed in chepynges and in fejTcs. 2302 Arnolde C/m/. 
(x8ii) 17 That alle the citezens of London be quyt off toll 
and lastage. 1616 Bullokak, Lastagir, a terme in the 
common law, which signifieth to be guite of a certaine 
payment in faires and markets, for cariying of things where 
a man will. 

+ 2. The ballast of a ship. Ohs. 

[*397-8 Act 21 Rich. //, c. 18 Toulz m-aneres dez Niefs 
audit porte.. portent ovesq eux tout lour lastage des wnes 
piers covenables pur le^tufTure de les Beeknes suMitz.J 
cxAsoPromp.PariK 290/1 Lest.age of a shjTP«./"""'‘*- 
2343 tr. Act 21 Rich. JI, c 28 All mancr of •• 

shall brynge with them all ihejT lastage of SO'x' 

1736 Ainsworth Lai. Diet, it, J'niamr. .Ballast. orlasta„e. 

3. A payment for liberty to load a ship : o port 
duly levied at so much per ‘ last 
1591 in Picton Vpool Mtirtic. Kcc. (18S3) I. n,]. 

htSds under which dues were claimed are ^ 
lows ;-] Daiage ; Lastage : Wharfage 

brokeshirciTSgi) 164 Anchora.gc,iasi 3 ge,rm , ' i. ... .1 

Picton L-j>A„mc.L-ar. (,S 36 ) U. 

Passage, lastage. 1739 C/irV". m Ann. Kv. 9 t/- “'“JI 

■egul.-itlon of lastage and ballastage in the Iharaes. 1789 
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Bhasd HUt. Ne-J!caitle II. 714 Lastage is threepence par 
last [of goods on board ships piloted}- 1865 C R. Mak- 
Nixc in Norfolk VII. 4 Sir William Gerberge 

was possessed of a moiety of the lastage at Yarmouth. 

4 . An impost levied on the catch of herrings at 
so much per last. 

1601 J. Keymor Dutch Fisk. {1664) 4 There wa.s paid 
above yyvxal. 14 years past, .for Exizes, Licences, Wastage, 
and Lastage. 1641 S. Smith Herriug Buss Trade 2 In the 
Lastidge where the nets arc haild in. 

5 . = Tonnage. Cf. Last 2. 

1858 Merc, Marine Mag. V.247 The Tonnage or Lastage 
of Ships- 

f 6. Garbage, rubbish. Obs. rare ~ ”. 

1691 BcouKr Laitt Diet., Lastage, w.-w also used for Gar- 
ble, Rubbidge, or such bke Filth. 

7 . Comb, lastage-free a., free of lastage (sense 3). 
1395 in Rolls Farit. V. 405/1 Quod sint Wreefry & Wite- 
fry, Lestagefry & LunatofrJ'. 

t Lastage, V. Obs. [f. the sb.] Irons. To 
supply with lastage or ballast. 

TS51 Huloct, Lastaged or balased, saharratas. 1599 
Minsheu S^. Diet., To lastage, or balasse, lastrar. 

Laster (la-star), [f. Last rf.i + -ee 1 .] In 
Bootmaking, a workman who shapes a boot or 
shoe, by fixing the parts smoothly on a last. 

1878 lire's Diet. Arts IV. i2t The sole.. is now taken in 
hand by the laster, who secures it by a few tacks to the 
upper [etc.}. 1885 Harpers Mag. Jan. 282/2 The laster Is 
about the only shoemaker left who can still talk .. of his 

'kit'* 

XiastGr (la*st3i), sb?- [f. Last v? + -er ^.] One 
who or that which lasts, a. Of a person : One who 
has staying power, b. Of a fruit : That continues 
fresh and sound. 

X719 London & Wise Co 7 upl. Card. iv. 56 The Russellet. 
It’s no long laster, but soon grows soft and pappy, i86x 
Hughes Toni Broim at Ojc/. xv\. (1889) 252, I put him 
down as a laster, and he has trained well. 

[Lastery, spurious word in Diets., is from the 
early edd. of Spenser F. Q. ir. ix. st. 41 ; but in the 
‘ Faults escap’d in the Printing ’ the word is cor- 
rected to Castort, q.v.] 

+ ]La*stfal| a. Ohs. rare^ Also i seldstful. [f. 
OE. ge-idst duty + -ful.] Helpful, serviceable. 

ciooo Lazos 0/ Mthelstoii vi. c. 4 (Schmid) 160 Dat aslc 
man ware o^rumgelanfull. CMooTn/i, Coll. Honi. 183 pu 
ware me lastful on alle J>o he ich wolde we ware onmode 
godes wille to done. 

Xiastiiig (la'stii)), sb. [Elliptical xise of Last- 
ing fpl. A durable kind of cloth ; *= Ever- 
lasting B. 3. 

178* Pennant yourn. Chester to Loud. 141^ The making 
ana sale of shags, cambiccs, lastings, tammies, &c. 1844 
G. Dodd Textile Mcuiuf. tv. 113, 3-A Lastings, 3-4 Fancy 
Lastings. >857 James A’/r/. x. 362 There 

were different sorts of lastings as prunelles wrought with 
three healds. Also serge de Berry. 1872 Echo 24 Jan., 
Other branches of trade, . . such as damask and lastings, 
have much bencfitted by the war. 1878 A. Barlow Weaving' 
440 Lastings, a strong cloth used for ladies' boots and made 
of hard twisted yarn.^ 189s Strand Mag. Mar. 311 The 
man is clothed In a .suit of Masting'— -that curious leathery 
material affected by the London apprentices in the days of 
Queen Elrrabeth. 
b. attrib. 

1872-6 VoYLB & Stks’enson Millt. Dict.j Lasting Clothe 
a material similar to prunella cloth.. .It has the property of 
not readily catching lire. 1802 Labour Cotninission Gloss., 
Lasting-shoes^ shoes of which the tops or upper parts are 
made from lasting. 

Lasting (la-stiq), vbl. ji.l Also 4-5 lestiug. 
[f. Last v.i + -incjI.] The action of Last ; 
continuance, duration, permanence. 

cx3jo Cursor M. 19562 (Fairf.) In lasting of cri.sten 
mannis life. 1375 Barbour Brztce ix. 283 Thai had bath 
bot schort Icsiing, For thai deit soyn eflir syne. CX400 
tr. Secreia Secret.., Gov. Lordsh. 108 After l»e quantyte of 
|»y tresour is Jie lastyng and he defens, of hy kyngdom. 
e 1440 Frvntp. Parti. 299/1 Lestynge, or yndurj'nge, perdu- 
racio. 1580 Hollyoand Treat. Fr. Tong, Lcngtte duree, of 
long during or lasting. 2507 Bacon F.ss., Reg. Health{h.x\i.'\ 
58 To be free minded, and chearcfully disposed at bowers 
of meate, and of slecpe, and of exercise, is the best precept 
of long lasting. 1609 B. Tonson -V//. Wotn. 11. iii, Thou 
art made for euer . . if this fclicitie haue lasting. 27x5 
Lrosi Palladio's Archil. (1742) I. 30 To prevent the Doors 
and Windows from being press'd with too much weight .. 
is of no little importance for the lasting of the Building. 
x76< a. Dickson Treat. Agric. 11. (ed. 2) 230 The lasting 
of the iron plough, and the value of the iron. 

b, Stnying power ; ^Last 2. Also atlnb. 
xB6o Russell Diary India II. 346 Essentials to developc 
a man inslature, or strength, or M.'islmg '. xZ^St.yatnes's 
Gaz. 12 Nov. 4/1 That mysterious thing known as Masting 
power or * 5ta>ing quality 

+ Iia*Sting, vbl. sb.“ Obs. Also 3 Instungr. 
[f. Last + -ikg L] Abuse, bL-ime, reproach. 

a 1225 An:r. R. 66 Vor hco hunieS efter pris, iR: keccheS 
l.r*»tunge. JHd. sx2 J>uruh more l.asiunge hco wrenchctl hit 
to %\*urse. rxiSo Wvclif Wks. (iBSo) 270 hef is more 
svorjn to be suUrid h^n [’C lastynge of a Icsjmgmongere. 
Xiastin? (la'siiq), vbl. sb.^ [f. L.\.st + 
-ING I.] The action of shaping a boot or shoe 
on the last ; chiefly attrib., as hsting-aivl, •machine, 
-stick \ lasting-jack, -pincers (sec quots.). 

187s Knight Diet. Meek., * Lasting-jack, an implement 
to hold the hast while straining and securing the upper 
thereon. 1805 Daily Nnvs 13 Mar. 3/2 ’Iljereisa magnetic 
‘laiting maemne which takes up the tacks and presses them 


into a boot when it is on the last. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech., * Lasting-pincers \Shocmakinfi, a tool to grip the 
edges of the upper leather of a boot and draw it over the 
last. 17x9 D’Urfey Pills VI. 92 My Lasts, .and my Mast- 
ing Sticks. 

j^asting (la'stiq), ppL a. and adj. Forms: 
2-3 lestend, -inde, 3 leastinde, 4-5 lastand, 
-end, -ond, 4-6 Sc. and north, lestand, 4- last- 
ing. [f. Last v? + -ing 

1 . Continuing, enduring; also of long continu- 
ance, permanent. (In early use often contextually 

everlasting’.) \Ahvays (or faf) lasting^ 

Everlasting. 

riX75 Lamb. Horn. 159 Eche hele, lestende lihl, and 
endeles lif, a 1225 Leg. Nath. 2294 To arisen from ream 
to aa lestinde lahtre. 1258 Charter lien. Ill in Tyrrell 
Hist. Eng. (1^00) II- App. 25 We willen thet this beo stede- 
faest and lestinde. ^1330 R. Bbunne Chron. (2820) 222 
Stoutly was Jj^t stoure, long lastand fight.^ 1375 Bar- 
bour Bruce xx. 620 God .. Brjmg ws hye till nevynnis 
bliss, puhar all-wayis lestand liking is. C1440 York 
Myst. i. 46 In blys for to byde in hys blyssyng, Ay las- 
lande. ^ 2470 Henry Wallace vii. 204 To thi reward thou 
sail haifF lestand blyss. Dunbar s Poems 

32S Fall on kneis doun Befoir the king of lestand lyfe and 
lycht. a 1586 Sidney III. (1590)337 b,The strongest 
building, and lastingest monarchies arc subject to end. 2603 
B. JoNSON K. yas. Entertainm. Coronation Wks. (26x6) 
862 That did auspicate So lasting glory to Avgvstvs state. 
x6sx Hobbes Leviaih. 11. xvii. 87 Somwhat else required 
to make their Agreement constant and lasting. 2682 Sir T. 
Browne Let. Wks. {2836) I. 346 Retarded by the lasting 
south-west wind. 1738 G. Lillo Marina 111. ii. 47 The 
lasting'st peace is death. 2776 Gibbon Decl. «5* F. xii. I, 
346 A lasting deliverance from the inroads of the Scythian 
nations. 2809 Med. ImL XXI. 312 It is not. .from a vast 
variety of externa! applications ..that we are to expect lasting 
or even temporary benefit- 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
XV. III. 506 The husband of that Alice Lisle whose death, 
has left a lasting stain on the memory of James the Second. 
187s JowETT Plato (ed. 2) V. 363 All these things are only 
lasting when they depend upon one another. 

2 . Of material substances : Durable, f Of pro- 
visions, fruit, etc. : Keeping well; continuing fresh 
and imdecayed {phs^. 

rx35o Will, Paleme 1736 [Shellaced wel eche leme wi)> 
Ustend l)onges. 259^ H. Buttes Dyets drit Dinner N v, 
Creame . . neither is it so lasting as butter. 2602 Shaks. 
Hant.x. iii. 8 A Violet .. Forward, not permanent; sweet, 
not lasting. 260^ E. G[rimstone 1 D' Acosta's Hist. Indies 
Ml. xvH. 173 This stone .. is light and lasting. x66o F. 
Brooke tr. Le Bleutc's Trav. 55 A sort of good Tasting fish. 
x 66 g Sturmy Marineds Mag, vii, 50 And Spanish Brown 
will make a lasting Colour for course Work. 2722 Berkeley 
Prezu Ruin Gt. Brit. Wks. III. 299 Our black cloth is 
neither so lasting, nor of so good a dye as the Dutch. 

3 . Sporting slang. Of a horse: Able to *stay’; 
possessed of staying power. (CL Last sb ? ) 

2822 sporting Mag. XXXVII. 125 To get not only speedy 
but lasting racers. 2821 Ibid. New Ser. VIII. 88 How 
much a., lasting English racer, is capable of performing. 


Lastingly (la’stiqli), adv. Forms : 4 lasten- 
lyche, lestendliche, 4-5 lastandly, 5 Sc. les- 
tandly, 4- lastingly, [f. Lasting a. + -lt 2.] 
In a lasting manner; continually, enduringly, per- 
manently, perpetually, persistently. 

a 2340 Hampole Psalter xxvi. 23, I sail seke hi face 
lastandly til my ded. 2389 in Eng. Gilds {1870) 45 Lesten- 
liche fortofyndyn.,on candelle. C1400 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Gozi. Lordsh. 60 Wynter andsomer hat God hauys Iast.andly 
stabyled of cold and hetc. C1470 Henry Wallace vni. 659 
Thocht he refusyt it [the crounj lestandly to ber. a 2682 
Sir T, Browne Tracts 25 So to incorporate wine and oil 
that they may lastingly hold together. 2749 Wesley 
yrnl. 24 Apr., Some . . were deeply and lastingly affected. 
1798 Mad. D’ARBLAVir/. Mar., I have escaped offending 
lastingly the Royal Mistress I love and honour. 2856 
Miss Bird Englishw. in Amcr. 273 Kindness which 
should make my recollections ofQuebcc lastingly agreeable. 
i860 J, F. Thrupp Intrvd. to Ps. II. 65 As though in them 
were lastingly perpetuated that olden hatred wherewith 
their forefather Esau had hated Jacob. 

Lastingness (la-stignes). [f.as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being iasting; continuance, dura- 
tion, permanence. Also, durability, f constancy, 
perseverance. 

izx3^o Hampole Psalter u. 7 |»e lastandnes of god euer- 
mare is all at ans. e 2440 Jacob's Well 289 Laslyngr.es 
fayleth no^t in wcle newo tyl hdyues cndc. C2470 Henry 
lYallace viii. 1319 Pees is in hewyn, with blyss and lestand- 
n.is. <1x586 Sidney Arcadia i. (1590) 8 The consideration 
of the exceeding l-astingne-sse. C2645 Howell Lett. (2650) 
1 1. 36 Though the hc.art be the box of lo\-e, the memory is 
the box of lastingnes. 2670 Clarendon Contempt. Ps. in 
Treuts (1727) 621 The lastingness of anything adds very 
much to the esteem of it. 2704 Newton Optics iii. i. (1722) 
323 The lastinpcss of the Motions excited in the bottom 
of the Eye by Light. 2725 Lfoni Palladio's Archil. (1742) 
1. 10 Ihc solidity and lastingness of the Work. 28*0 
Examiner No. 650. 609/1 It w.as .nil over with them, as to 
tenure of empire, any lastingness of dictation. 
2851 Caroline Tox yptt. (1882) II. 160 *Jlie h isiingness of 
an individual conviction is with him a pledge of its truth. 
1^5 vMZSifTanns II, 19 Anxious to try the lastingness of 
his own Epicurean rose-garden. 

tLa-stless, a. Also 3 leastoless. [ad. 
ON. laslalatiss, f. last-, Ifstr (see Last sbfi) + 
-lauss, -LK.ss.] Blameless. 

, is Ah leaf me gan lefdi leaslclcs ich 

be bidde. a 2**5 yuliana 44 Goiles licome h-nt he nom on 
M uastelesc memen. ^2250 ComPassio Marix v. in Holy 
■hood (1894) 79 pine loates weren fasteles. a 2310 in Wright 
Lync P. XVI. 52 A lossum Icdy lastcles. 


Lastly (la'stli), adv. Also 4 Sc. lestely. '[f. 
Last a. -r -lt . 

L At the end; in the last instance; ultimately." 
Obs. or arch. exc. as used to indicate the last point 
or conclusion of a discourse or the like : In the last 
place, finally.- • - . ‘ 

c 237s Se. Leg. Saints, Pauius 187 Wit pu ^at schorte 
tyme I sail thofinow, bot lestely I sail lufsine with my lord 
Ihesu wiihowtjm fyne. CX586 C’tess Pejidroke Ps. li. 
viii. Lastly, O Lord, how soe I stand or fall, Leave not thy 
loved Sion to embrace. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. v, iii. 104 Our 
Brothers were beheaded, Our Fathers teares despis’d, .. 
Lastly, my selfe vnkindly banished. x^ — Mety^’ IK i. 
i.- 142 There is three Vmpires in this matter, . . that is, Master 
Page . . and there is my selfe . . and . . (l.astly, and finally) 
mine Host. 260$ Willet Hexapla Gen. 386 Lastely he 
made him ruler of his house. x6xx Bible Transl. Pref. i 
And lastly, that the Church be sufficiently {provided for. 
2631 Weever Funeral Mon. 697 Alice his wife (who' 
lastly married one William Ramsey), 2641 J. Jackson 
True Evang. T. 11. 115 S. Peter .. lastly was crucified 
under Nero. 2667 Milton P. L. hi. 240, I for his sake will 
leave Thy bosom^ . . and for him lastly die Well pleased. 
1749 Bracken Farmery {yA. 6) 20 Fourthly, and Lastly; 
I recommend Purging as usefull in gross Habits. . 1783 
Hailes Antiq. Chr. Ch. it. 44 And lastly, that the argu- 
ments of the Apostle satisfied some^ of the Jews. 1862 
L^'TTON & Fane Tannh&user 123 With the strength that 
lastly comes to break All bonds. 2875 Lightfoot Comm. 
Col. (18S6) 218 Lastly of all, shoivyour gratitude by your 
thanksgiving. 

't* 2 . Conclusively, finally. Obs. ■ ■ 

2622 Drayton Poly-olb. v. 70 Then take my finall doome 
pronounced lastlie this. 2637 Milton Lycidas 83 As he pro- 
nounces lastly on each deed. 
f 3 . Very lately, recently. Obs, 

2592 Grecne Groat's W. Wit (26x7) 36 Young luuenall, 
that byting Satyrist, that lastly with mee together writ a 
Comedie. 2641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. i. 50 The blood 
of him. .who lastly suffered, it may be yesterday, or to day. 

La'stness. rare. [f. Last a. + -ness.] The 
condition of being last or of there being a last one. 

1625 Gill Sacr. Philos, i. 89 If the world be eternal!, 
then neither was there any first man, neither can there be 
any last: without which lastnesse there cannot be any 
general! resurrection of men. 

11 Lai) (lat). [Hindi Idt, ldth.'\ A staff, pole 
(y'are in Eng. use), b. Anita. *An obelisk or 
columnar monument ; specifically used for tHe an- 
cient Buddhist columns of Eastern India’ (Yule). 

x8oo Asiatic Ann. Reg., Misc. Tracts 323/2 A high pillar 
of stone called Bheem-lat, or the Tealce, or ollman^s lat or. 
staff. 2876 J. Fergusson Hist. Ind. fy East. Archil, i. ii. 
52 The oldest authentic examples of these hits that we are 
acquainted with are those which King Asoka set up. 
2899 Westm. Gas, 28 Aug. 2/1 A bamboo lat descended 
on his skull. 

Lat, obs. and dial, f. Late, Lath. 

Lat, obs. form of Let v. 
il Lata (la'ta). Also latah. The Malay name 
under which a form of religious hysteria is known 
in Java. It is characterized by a rapid ejaculation 
of inarticulate sounds, and a succession of involun- 
tary movements, with temporary loss of conscious- 
ness {Syd, Soc. Lex. 1888)- 
2884 West^i Daily Press 25 June 7/5 This disease has 
been met with in Java, where it is known as Lata. 2895 
W. G. Ellis in yml. Ment. Sci. (1897) 32 (heading) Xxitah. 
A Mental Malady of the Malays. Ibid. 33 Under the name 
* Latah * the Malays describe a variety 01 peculiar nervous 
conditions of a transitory character. 

ZiataMa (Iretakr-a). [Short for Laiakia tobacco^ 
A fine kind of Turkish tobacco produced near and 
shipped from Latakia (the ancient Laodicea), a sea- 
port of Syria. 

1833 Disraeli Corr. in. Sister 19 J.an., Smoking Lataki.r. 
1849 Thackeray Pendentiis xxxix. Enveloped in fragrant 
clouds of Latakia. 

Latch (ItctJ), j//.l Forms ; 4-5 laoh, laooh(e, 
5-6 (7) loche, 5-0 latohe, 6- latch. [The 
equivalence of sense 1 with Lace sb. suggests that 
the word (In that sense at least) may be a. OF. 
lac/ie lace, a vbl. notm f. lackier ( = Central OF. 
lacier ') popular L. *laciare, f. *lacium Lace sb. 
Sense 2 Is prob. a development of this ; on tlie 
other hand, the analogy of catch sb. gives some 
support to the view that it may be f. Latch j/.lj 

1 . A loop or noose ; a gin, snare ; a ‘ tangle ’ ; a 
latchet, thong. A latch of iiitks'. {dial.) a string 
of sausages. Obs. exc. dial, and techn. 

CilAUccR Ram. Rose 1624 Love wil noon other 
bridde cacche Though he sette cither net or lacche. 1624 
Capt. Smith Firgimaxv. 129 She [the ship] was fast in the 
latch of our cable, which in haste of weighiog onr anchor 
hung aloofe. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinids Trazt. xxii. 79 Ail 
Scepters do serve but as latches to his most rich sandals. 
1840 SruRDKXS Svp/t. la Forhy(P,.D.%ti, Lateh, ..Asa sb., 
it means a thong of leather. 1895 JZ. A zzgt. Glass., Latch a/ 
Links, a string of sausages. 

2 . A fastening for a door or gate, so contrived 
as to admit of its being opened from tlic outside. 

It now usually consists of a small bar which falls or 
slides into a catcli, and is lifted or drawn by means 
of a thumb-lever, string, etc. passed through llie 
door. Now also, a small kind of spring-lock for 
a front-door (more fully night-latch) which is 
opened from the outside by means of a key. On 
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the latch : (said of a-.door) fastened with a latch 
only': so off the latch, unlatched, ajar. Also with 
qualifying word, as dead-, night-, spring-, q.v. 

X331 [? Implied by Dsaw-latch 2]. 1382 Wvclif Song 
Sot. V. 6 The lach of my dore 1 openede to my lemmaru 
a 1400 Pistill of Susan 229 To ^ate 3apely they 3edyn 
...^d he left- up lacche. £'1420 Chron. y'Uod. st. 732 
And breke up bothe lok and lache, c 1440 Partono^e 5440 
Vp she nome The lacch of the dore and in she come. 
1520 [see Catch sb.'^ 10]. 1575 Gamut, Gurion ni. iit, 

Take heede, Cocke, pull in the latcbe ! x6ix Shaks. IVvii. 
T. IV, iv. 449 lf cuer henceforth, thou These rurall Latches, 
to his entrance open. x 6 e 4 "S Swayne Churchw, Acc. 
Sarwn (1896) 180 A cache and a Lache for the Church 
gate. 1637 Heywood Royall Kin^ m. vii. Wks. 1874 VI. 
47 Pray draw the latch, sir. 1765 Wesley May, 

The door [is] only on the latch. 1833 Hr. Martineao 
Britiy Creek iii. 54 For want of a latch, the gate .. was 
tied. ’ 184* Tennyson Dora 127 The door was off the latch : 
they peep'd and saw The boy set up betwixt his grandsire's 
knees. 1851 Ia)Ncf. Gold. Le^, 11. In the Garden^ To^ thee 
it [the thought of death] is not So much even as the lifting 
of a latch. 1885 Black Wk. Heather ii, The outer door 
is on the latch, thieves being unheard of in this remote 
neighbourhood. ‘ 

3 . techn. f (tz) The click of the ratchet-wheel of 
a loom {pbs^. t(^) See quot. 1704 (r) 

Naitt. = Lasket. {d) cord clamp which 
holds the in-board end of a mackerel-line ’ (Knight 
Diet. Meek. 1875). {e) The part of a knitting- 

machine needle which closes the hook to allow 
the loop to pass over its head ( = Fly sb.^ 5 f). 

x688 R. Holme Armoury in. 107/2 The Latch [of a 
Loome) is an Iron or peece of Wood that falls into the Catch 
of the Wheel aforesaid, which holds the Yarn Beam fiom 
turning. X704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Za/cZ/m are those 
Parts of a Clock which [wind] up, and unlock the Work, 
X7X0 Ibid. II, LateheSy in a Ship, are the same with Laskets. 
1875 Knight Diet Meek. 1238/2 Two positions of the 
latch-needle: one with the latch lying back, ..the other 
showing the hook closed by the latch. 

■ + 4. Mil. Antiq. (See quota.) Obs. 

1547-8 in Meyrickv^HZ Arm. (1824) III. 10 Crosse-bowes 
call^ latches, windlasses for them. 1786 Grose Armour 
4* H^eahans 59 There were two sorts of English cross bows, 
one called Latches, the other Prodds, 

5 . attrib. and Comb.^ as latch‘hole\ latch-like 
adj. ; latchi-oloser, -lifter, -opener, devices for 
closing and opening the latch of a knitting-machine 
needle(Knight/)/(f/./I/i?^A.i875); f latch-drawer, 
one who draws or lifts the latch to enter for an 
unlawful purpose = DR.VW-LATCH 2 ; latch-needle, 
a kind of knitting-machine needle, the hook of 
which is closed by a latch (see 3 e). Also Latch- 
key, Latch-strikg. 

1393 Langl. P. pi. C. IX. 288 Lyers and •lacche-drawers, 
c 1440 JaeoPt Well 134 Lacche-drawerys, vndon mennys 
dorys. ' x86x Geo. 'E.XAtxx Silas M. iv, Dunstan.. pushed his 
fingers through the *latch-hole. 1894 Crockett Raiders 
246 One that came to the door and spied upon me through 
the latch-hole. 1875 ^Latch-needle [see 3], 
t 3 jatcll, sb:l- Naut. Obs. [? cf. LURCH 
?= Lurch, (See also leefatck, Lee sb.") 

£1x687 Petty Pol. Aritk. iii. (1691) 51 Such [Ships] as 
draw much Water, and have a deep Latch in the Sea. 
Xiatch (iKtJ), v.'^ Forms; i l95cc(e)an, se- 
leecc(©)an, Norlhttmb. Isecca, 3 Orm. lacchenn, 
3-4 (6) lache, 3-4 lacche, 4 lach, (lachche, 
laache,lachi), 4-5 lachen, 6 latche, {Sc. lauch), 
6- latch. Pa. t. a. x (s9-)l8eht(e, Norlhumb. 
(se)lahte, 3 laht(e, 3-4 laght, lau5t(e, (slahut, 
4 laught, lau^tte, lauht, laute, lawte, lawght, 
le^te), 4-5 la5t. ) 3 . 4 lached, Sc. laeht, 7 
latcht, 7- latched. Pa. pple. a. r (5e-)lselit, 3 
lah(h)t, la^t, 4 lanht, la'aght(©, 4-5 laiqte, 5 
la3t, laght(e, y-lau5the. 4 lachche d, lached, 

6 Sc. lachit, 4, 7- latched. [OE. l 3 ecc{e)an 
(Northnmb. Ixccd) wk. vb. ; not found in the other 
Teut. langs. ; the OTent. type *lakk^ may repre- 
sent either pre-Tent. "^laqn- cogn. w. L. laquens 
(see Lace jA), OSl. l^ca to catch, ensnare, 
snare, or *lagn- cogn. w. Gr. Ad^etr^at (;— "^lagyl) 
to take.] 

d*!. trans. To take hold of, grasp, seize (esp. with 
the hand or claws) ; to clasp, embrace (with the 
arms). Also intr. or absol. with tz/, on, till. Obs. 

c ZQoo /Eoixmc Horn. II. 122 Germanus jelashte 3 one pistol 
at Gregories arendracan, and hine tota;r. cz\^ Hatton 
Gosp. Mark ix. 18 Se swa hwasr he bine lascd [Ag-s. Cosp. 
SelfficSj forgnit hine. £1x225 Ancr. R. 102 HwecJer he cat 
of helle claurede . . , & cauhte [v. rr. lahte, lachte], mid his 
cleafres, hir heorte heaued? £11225 Juliana 38 pis eadie 
meiden .. pen engel leop tp ant lahte him. c 1250 Gen. <5- 
E.X, 2621 A fostre wimman, On was tette he sone aueS la3t. 
«x3oo Cursor M. 7240 Quils sampson slepped, sco laght 
a schere, His hare sco kerf. 13. . Parlt thre Ages 52 Bot 
at the laste he loutted doun & laughte till his mete. X 3 -.- 
Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 328 L>’3tly lepez he hym to, & la3t at his 
honde. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love i. iii. (Skeat) J. 51 Then 
were_ there inowe to lache myne handes, and drawe me 
to shippe. rx4oo St. Alexius (Laud 622) 219 And whan he 
[.Alexius] seide had al his wille pe holy gost hir Iau3tte. 
« i44o Sir Degrev. 827 And I in armus had y-lau3the 
That cotnmely and swete. 

1 *b. To grasp ^vith the mind, to corriprehend. 
cxooo iEtFRic Gram, viiu ( 2 .) 23 Dis ping ic jclaehte. 
a 130Q K. Horn in herte la3te Al pat he him ta3te. 


c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Bamahets 140 .^nd fra Barnabas had 
tauchte pe trewcht to hjmie, he it sone liu:ht. 

• f c. To pull or Strike swiftly off, out, tip ; to dart 
out (the tongue). Also Jig. Obs. 

a X225 St. Marker. 9 Lahte ut his tunge swa long pat he 
swong hire al abuten his swire, ant semde as pa ha sebarp 
sweord of his muS lahte. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. C. 425 Now 
lorde lach out my lyf, hit lastes to longe. £r*3So Will. 
Palenie 1244 panne Ii3tly lep he a-doun & Iau3t out his 
brond. Ibid, 2308 Our wurpi wenvolf , . Iau5t vp ]>e 3ong 
lyoun Ii3tly in his moupe. ?£Zx4oo Morte Artk. 1515 
ledde hym furthe in J>e rowte, and Inched ofe his wedes. 
c 1430 Hymns Virg. 76 For deep his swerd out hap laugte. 
*515 Stewart CrwL (1858) 1 . 383 Helme and hewmont 
wer hewin in schunder, Ljnnnis war lachit hard of be the kne. 
i* 2 . To take with force; to capture, seize upon 
(a person or his goods). Obs. 

C9S0 Lituiisf. Gosp. Mark xi\'. 48 Allsus to Seafe gie 
foerdon miS suordum et stengum. .to teccane mec. etooo 
Ags. Latos, Instit Polity § 19 (Th.) II. 328 Hi .. lieccaS 
of manna begeatum hwzet hi gefon magan. £2x300 Cursor 
M. 6766 If 1 giue pe for to kepe Ox or ass .. And it wit 
wiperwin be laght. Ibid. 7928 For to spar his aun aght 
pis pouer mans seep he laght. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. ni. 215 
And if 3e lacche l^-ere let hym nat a-skaple. 2399 — Rich. 
Bedeles n, 159 The knyttis .. That rentis and robis with 
ra\’cyn evere lau5ie. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (185B) I. 277 
The Romanis fled.. that war lachit at the last. 

•p b. To catch (with a snare, net, etc.). Obs. 

CX200 Ormin 13474 To lacchenn him wipp spelfess nett To 
brinngenn himm to Criste. a 1250 Osvl ^ Night. 1057 Lim 
and grinei .. Setle and lede the for to lacche. £21300 
Cursor M. 29532 Ar pou be Ia|ht in findes snarr. £^1350 
Leg. Caihol., Pope Gregory 17 Out of an abbay thai weren 
ysent With nettes..To lache hsche. 

3 . To catch (something falling) ; to catch or re- 
ceive in (a receptacle). Obs. exc. dial. 

* 53 ® Palsgr. 604/1, I latche, I catche a thyng that is 
throwen to me in my handes ..je happe. If 1 had latched 
the potte betyme, it had nat fallen to the grounde. . 1579 
Spenser Shepk. Cal. hfar. 94 Tho pumie stones I hastly 
bent And threwe ; but nought availed : He,,oft the pumies 
latched. x6oo Holland Lisy 161 Some latch the firebrands 
as they flew. x6ox — Pliny I. 301 Vnlesse there be good 
heed taken that the eggs be latched in some soft bed vnder- 
neath, they are soone broken.^ 1639 Horn &: Rob. Gate 
Lang. lln\ xxxv. § 415 A dairy-maid milketh out milk 
latching it in a milk-paile. Ibid. xlL §445 The droppings, 
or any thing else spilt by chance, is latcht in a latch-pan. 
1787 w. Marshall Norfolk (1795) IL 383 To Latch, to 
catch as nTiter, &c. a 1825 Fokby Voc. £. Anglia, Latch, 
to catch what falls. 

4 . To be the recipient of, to get; to receive 
(a name, gift \ a blow, injury) ; to catch, take (a 
disease). Obs. exc. dial. ^ 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19038 J>ai pat had hus or ani oght pai 
said pam and pe pris I.Tght, Be-for pe apostels fete it brognt. 
C1300 Havelok 744 The stede of Gnm the name laute. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 04 pe kyng stode ouer nehi, 
pe stroke he lauht so smerte. Ibid. 332 t>e crle of Arundelle 
his londcs lauht he pan. — Chron. Jk£T£'£ (Rolh) 8813 po 
pat were seke, or had laught shapes. 1340-70 Alex. Dind. 
40 For we ben hid in oure liolis or we harm Jaacbe. 1340-70 
Alisauuder 4 Lordes, and ooper..pat boldely thinkcn.,For 
to lachen hem loose, 1393 Lancu P. PI. C. n. 101 Thei 
shoulde . . neuere leuc for loue in hope to lacche seluer. 
c x4ooKft'£r/n£4- Gaiv. 3230 Fornowlhcrof thamnawound« 
laght. 15x3 Douglas AEneis viii. Prol. 27 All Icidis langis 
in land to lauch quhat thaim leif is. cx6oo Skaks. 
cxiii, Mine eye .. no forme deliuers to the heart Of bird, of 
flowre, or shape which it doth latch, a 1603 T. Cartwright 
Coufut. Rhem. N, T. (1618) 306 They should haue warded 
and latched the enemies strokes. 1605 Shaks. Macb. iv.iiL 
192, I haue words That would be howl’d out in the desert 
ayre Where hearing should not latch them. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Purple Isl, IX. i. The Bridegroom Sunne. .Leaves his star- 
chamber . . His shines the Earth soon latcht to gild her 
flowers. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. 11. x. (1650) 155 A man 
that latches the weapon in his own body to save his Prince. 
ci6s5 Loveday Lett. (1659) *7 request then is, that 

if you latch any news that [etc.] . . you will not grudge to 
send it me. 1875 Lane. Gloss. s.v.. To latch a distemper. 

f b. In ME, poetry often used (esp. for allitera- 
tion) in various senses of Take ; e.g, in phrases to 
laick delight, to latch one's ease, one's leave. Obs. 

£2x300 Cursor M. 2445 To pastur commun pai laght pe 
land pe quilk pam neicst lay to hand. Ibid. 4999 pair leue 
pai laghL /^rV. 10778 pan ^vas pe mai ioseph bi-taght, And 
he has hir in spmsail laght. 13.. Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 1676 
For-py pow lye in py loft, & lach pjm ese. 13.. E, E. 
Allit. P. A X128 To louc pe lombe his meyny in melle, 
I-wysse I la^t a gret delyt, 1377 Lanci- P. PI. B. xvii. 148 
The sone that sent was til erthe..and mankynde lau^te. 
Ibid. C. iv. 26 Whenne thei had lauht here leue at pys lady 
mede. £^1400 Destr, Troy 13360 Euery lede to the Iona 
laghtyn pere gayre. £2 1400-50 Alexander 3861 He. -pojt 
pare a longe quile to lie & lachen his esee. . 

+ 6. To reach, get to (land, a destination); to 
take, ‘ get on * (the water, way), Obs. 

£1330 ^ Brunne Chron, (1810) 120 With hors & hemels 
Bristow has scho latched. ?£ZZ400 Morte Arth. 750 Laun- 
chez lede apone lufe, lacchene per depez. £1400 Destr. 
Troy 5702 And who pat lacchit the lend with the lyf pen, 
Were, .tyrnct to dethe. Ibid. 12483 Thus the lordes in hor 
longyng laghton pe watur. £1400 YweUne^ Gaxo. 2025 Fra 
his lord the way he laght, 

6. intr. To alight, settle, dial. 

£2x825 Fokby Voc. E. Ajtglia,Latch,..Kxiog\^t. Ex, *He 
w’iH always latch on his legs.’ 1847 Halliwell, Latch, to 
light or fall. Sufolk. Kennet gives these meanings as 
current in Durham. X87X East Anglian IV. zii The 
Golden crested Wren, often caught by the hand while 
‘ latching ' in the rigging. 

3 jatc]l (IfetJ)* [f. Latch jd.l] trans. To 
fasten or secure with a latch. 


* 53 ® Palsgr. 604/1, I latche a doore, I shytle it -by. the 
latche. ik 6 J, Heywood Spider *5- F, Ivli. S9 *j[lie ver^* 
locke and Key, That lacheth and lockth vs all, from quiet 
stey. _ 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. ISIay 291 He popt him in, 
•and his basket did latch. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. iv. xv, 
He latched the garden-gate. 1882 J. Hansthorne Fort. 
/^££/i.xx.xi, The street door was to be latched, but not bolted. 

b. slang. (See quot.) 

£1700 in Street Robberies Consider'd. 1725 Nesv Cani‘ 
Diet., Ldtck, let in. 

+ Latch, W .3 Bitilditig. Obs. rare. [? a. ONF. 
tackier = Central OF. lacier L.\ce w.] irans. To 
cover with interlaced work. (Cf. Lace sb. 4.) 

1598 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (x886) II. 252 The par- 
ticions betwixt euerj’ fellowes chamber on both sides of the 
same to be double latched with good lath lyme and hare. 
1625 PuRCHAS Pilgrims 11. 1369 Rampiers made of that 
woodden walled .fashion, double, and betwixt them Earth 
and Stones, but so latched with crosse Timber, they are 
very strong. 

Latch, Latche, variants of Leach w., Lache v. 
Latched (l:etft), pfl. a. [f Latch and sb. 
+ -ED.] Fastened with or having a latch. 

Cleans Protup. Parv. 284/1 Latchyd, or sper^'d Ns'^’the a 
leche, pessulatus. 1693 Locke Educ. § 131. 161 The Door 
w’as only latch’d, and when he had the Latch in his Hand, 
he turn’d about his Head [etc.]. 1722 De Foe Plague 
I1S40) 118 He had left the Door open, or onlj’ latched. 

Latchednes, -nesse, vars. Lachedness Obs. 
Latches(se, obs. forms of Laches. 

Latchet (Imajet). Forms : 4-6 laohet, 4-5 
laochet, ^ laohett, 6 latohett, 6- latchet. [ad. 
OF. lachet, dial. var. of lacet, dim. of las, las, 
Lace sA.] 

+ 1 . A loop ; a narrow strip of anything, a thong. 
Obs. exc. as in c. 

£X3So ipomadon 4458 (Kolbing) He gaflf hym suche a 
spetuous falle, In sunder brast the lachettes all, That shuld 
his helme socoure. Caw. ^ Gr. Knt, ^9"^ His hamays 
watz rj’che, pe lest lachet ou(pJer loupe lemed of golde. 14.. 
Siege Jerusalem 42/748 A grete glrdel of gold; . Layp vmbe 
his lendis, with lacchetes j-now. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
338/1 Layners or lachettes of theyre skynne were cutte 
oute of theyr back. x66o Hexham Dutch Diet., Een 
Klinck-snotr, a Latchet, Thong,orCord that Rings the bell 
in a house. 2676 Hobbes // x<i£/(i677) 45 And Pari.>* then was 
mightily distrest, Choakt by the latchet underneath- his 
chin. X709 Blair in Phil, Traus. XXVII. 145 There were 
tu o I.atcnets, or Foldings of Wire plac’d in the inner side. 

fb. Naut. = Lasket. Obs. 

X497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (X896) 321, iiij Smale lynes 
for lachetes & Robyms to the seid Snip. i6xx Cotcr., Les 
nert’itis dcs honnettes, the latchets wherewith bonnets be 
fastened to a sayle. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. 
V. 24 Latchets are small lines sowed in the Bonnets and 
Drablers like loops to lash., the Bonnet to the course, or the 
course to the Drabler. 

c. A ihong used to fasten a shoe ; a (shoe-)Iace. 
Now only dial. exc. in Biblical allusions. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 284/1 Lachet of a-schoo, tenea. 1483 
CAXSOitCold. Leg. 166 b/x They of the towne within had so 
grete defaulte that they etc ihejTshoys and lacheltis. 1526 
Tindale Mark i. 7 Whos shue latchett I am not worthy to 
stoupc doune and vnlose. x53sCovEROALE/j£r.v. 27. 1555 
Eden />£ f£2£/£r 298 Paientes of woodde whiche they make 
faste to theyr feete with latchettes. x688 Capt. J. Art of 
War 16 Keeping., the but-end near the Latchet of your shoe. 
1785 Boswell Tour to Hebrides ii Aug. an. i773.^Dr. Adam 
Smith., told us he was glad to know that Milton wore 
l.Ttchets in his shoes instead of buckles. 1827 Scott Two 
Drovers ii, I would not kiss any man’s dirty latchets for 
leave to bake in his oven. 1839 Loncf. Hyperion iv. v, Day, 
like a weary pilgrim, had reached the western gate of 
heaven, and Evening stooped down to unloose the latchets 
of his sandal-shoon. 1859 J. Browk Rab tjr F, {1862) 27 He 
. .put them [shoes] on, breaking one of the leather latchets. 

fd. Phrases. To go aberve ox beyond one's latchet'. 
to meddle with what does not concern one, (Cfl 
Last 2 c.) A lie with a latchet : a great lie. 

1580 Lyly Ettphues (Arb.) 475 And yet in that goe not 
aboue thy latchet. 1603 H. Crosse Vertnes Comunv. (1878} 

61 The shomaker mu'it not goe beyond his latchet. x6io A. 
Cooke Pope Joane 20 He writes, that, in as much as she 
was a Germaine, no Germaine could euer since be chosen 
Pope, Which is a lie with a latchet. 16x2 VloooKW Surg, 
Mate ^Vks. (1653) 263 , 1 to my Latchet will return, and rest 
me in a mean. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 49 You will say I 
am now bejtjnd my latchet; but you would not say so, if 
you knew how high my latchet will stretch, when 1 heare 
a lye with a latchet, that reaches up to his throat that first 
forged it. 1694 Motteox Rabelais v. xxx. 152 That's a 
Lye with a Latchet : Tho 'twere iElIan that Long- Bow-man 
that told you so, never believe him. 

2 . Acatch or fastening forashutter-bar. [? Another 
word, f. Latch sbX + -et.] 

, 1842-59 Gwilt Archit. ir. iii. § 2263. 593 Door springs .. 
door chains. .bars with latchets, shelf brackets [etc.]. 

+ 3 . Comb.', latohet-line, cord for latchets, 

1468 In Mann, Hotiseh. Exp. (Roxb.) 347 * 1 * 

pertz lachet Ijme and halff . . xij«. ob. 

Latcliett (Iffi-tjet). Also latchet. A name 
applied to the gurnard, Trigla cucuhts. 

1882 W. Houghton in Academy 14 Oct. 280 Lotchelt--i nis 
name . . is used to designate one of the 

It is well known in the Grimsby fish-markeL X8S9 Catholic 

Wrrt/f I June8/4 Latchets 8x. to iiJ. per 1 , 

LateWg vbl. sb. [t Latch + 

-ING L] * - 

+ 1 . The action of the vb. Latch. Oos. 

J36Z Lascl. P. pi. a. I. For tYdh. 

hcching of Jiftus. 4 1400-SO Por }o loch 

jTige of your I-orde sail noght a Isce w > 



LATCH-KEY. 

2. =Lasket. Also /’O' j. 

X704 ^ Seamanship B4 A bonnet .. has latchings 

in upper part .. to go through holes in the foot of the 
Mil. 1851 Kipping Sailitmkiug' (ed. 2) 37 The additional 
parts of sails, made to fasten with latchings to the foot of 
the sails. 1W7 Smvtii Sailor's Word-hk.^ Latchings keyst 
loops on the head-rope of a bonnet, by which it is laced to 
the foot of the sail 

Latcll-key Cl£C’tJ,kr). A key used to draw back 
the ni^ht-latcli of a door. 

1839 Dickens Nich, Nick, xyi, Here, at all hours of the 
night, may l>e heard the rattling of latch-keys in their re- 
spective keyholes. z8 ^ ^Irs. Carlyle Lett* H. 27® 
opened the door with his latch-key. 

attrib. 1892 Zascwux Beno Mystery 37 The front door. . 
is guarded bj' the latchkey lock and the big lock._ 
Latchous, var. Lachous a. Obs., negligent. 
Iia-tch-pan. dial. [See Latch v.^] (See (juots.) 
1639 Hohk fi UOB. Gate Lnng. Uni. xli. § 44s The droj^ 
pings, or any thing else spilt by chance, is latcht in a latch- 
pan. a 1825 Forby Voc. Ej, Anglia, Lntchpan, the pan 
placed under the joint while it is roasting, to latch the 
dripping. ^ , , , 

La'tch-stniiig. A stnng passed throngh a 
hole in a door so that the lalcli may be raised from 
the outside. Hence Jig. in U.S. colloquial phrases. 

i86t Gfo. Eliot .S"r7<Jr M. iv, Intending to shake the door 
and pull the latch-string up and down, not doubting that 
the door was fastened. 1887 E. Eggleston Graysons xxiv. 
(1S88) 254 Zeke impatiently rattled the door of the cabin, 
the latch-string of which had been drawn in to lock it. 1887 
Fall Malic, 8 Jan. 6/2 \Ve have, .hung our latch-slringout 
to you and yours. 1889 in Times 5 Mar. 9/2 Her [the United 
States'] free latchstring never was drawn in Against the 
meanest child of Adam’s kin. 1893 Advance (Chicago) 
16 Mar. 209 ‘ Our latch string is out has become a classic 
expression of cordial hospitality. 1895 Daily Nev'S 19 Apr. 
4/7 The btch-strjng of English society hangs outside the 
door for an American. 

tLatei-jAi Obs. Forms: a. 3-5 late, 4 lat, 
5-8 - 5 V. lait, (6 laitfc, laytt). A .^-5 lote, 4 lot. 
7. 2-4lete, 3lBete. [a. ON. (i) /d/ let, letting (as 
in bUb’ldt blood-letting'', loss, in pi. manners, 
sounds ; (2) Ikte (only in nom. and acc.) manner, 
sound ; f, root of Let vA] 

1 . Look ; appearance, aspect ; outward manner 
or bearing. 

a, CX200 Ormik J213 ^iff hu .. hafesst 5et, tohh i»u be 
Jung, Elldernemanness late. ^1225 Ancr. E. 90 jif |»u 
inakest . . cni luue lates touward unSeauwes. c 1320 Sir 
Tristr, 2097 It semeh by hi,s lat As he hir neuerhad sene 
Wi)» sijt. C137S Sc. Leg, Saints tx, {^Bartholomnetts) 235 
With gret noyse & il-mowtht late. 1375 Barbour Bruce 
vn. 127 Tliai changit contenanss and laie. CZ470 Golagros 
4 Gaw, 746 Luf>um of lait. 

/3. c 1250 Gen. 4* Ex, 2328 W’id reweli lote, and sorNve, and 
wep. 13. . E, E. Ailit, P. A. 89s Lyk to hymself of lote 
& hwc. 

7, <rxi75 Lamb, Horn, 6<i Habben (we) feir lete and ec 
ski!. C1200 Trill. Coll, lioiit. 79 He makeft leie of foIc- 
biirdnes^e and neSeles ne haueS non, exaos Lay, 18543 
Ofie he hire loh to & makede hire letes, a 1250 Otvl 
plight. 35 For J’ine vule Icle. C1340 Cursor M. 14053 
(Trill.) inesu blhelde hir lete, 

b. pi. Looks, manners, behaviour ; hencCf ac- 
tions, goings-on. 

a, <rx2os Lav. 1196 Ofie he custe bat weofed mid wnsume 
lates. a iz2$ Leg. Ka!h, 105 peos lufsume lafdi wI3 l.i-ite- 
lese lates. a 1400 Isnutbras 180 So come .a lyonne with 
lalys un-mylde. ? <1x400 Morlc Arth, 24S Lughe one 
hyme luflly with lykande lates. a 1400-50 .ri 3998 
Porrus, as a prince suld, per^yued par latis. c 1470 C<7/a- 
gros Gaiv. 160 He wes ladUke of laitis, and light of his 
fere. 150X Douglas Pal. Hou. nr. 302 Men that callis 
ladyis lidder. And Ijchl of laitis. c 1560 A. Scott Poems 
xxxiv. 84 Auldit rubiatouris 'lo hant the laittis of lawdi-i. 
1590 A. Hume Hymns, etc. (1832) a AInce, how lang liauc I 
delayed To leaue the laiis of youth ? 1728 Ramsay Monk 
f( Milleds Wife 215 Sic laiis appear to us sac awfu*. We 
hardly think your learning l.iwfu*. 

c 1205 Lay. 14321 Freond saiiSc to freonde mid feire 
lotcn hende Lcofue freond w:^ hail, c 1400 Vestr, Troy 
lOTjQ Hit were lahur to long hir lotis to tell. 

y. ex205 Lay. 15661 Vortigerne . . ba Iiuucdi aueng mid 
swlSc umire l.Tten. a 1200 Cursor M. 3285 Nc was sco not 
o Iclcs [Pairf. laics] light. 

2 . Voice, sound, 

a 1300 Cursor Pf. 12456 Quen iesus herd Hs quaining gret 
J>c I.ale pai thorn )>e cite let, He had par-for wcl gret pile. 
C1325 Metr. Hem. 123 Hir luHi lat [bfS. C. voice] es win 
gasilye, That Icmis drinkes ful gl.adlye. 13.. £. E. Allit. 
P. C. x6i pc loi of pe W'yndes. 13., Gme. 4- Gr. Knt. 1398 
Wyth loicz Jxit were to lowc. a 1400-50 Alearander 4384 
pan we hauc liking to lithe be late of|>e foulcs. 

Ijato (If 'll (s/i.-) Forms ; I loot, (lat-), 3 

lot, 3-7 chiefly Sc. and north, lat, (4 latt, 5 laat), 
3- lato ; Sc. [and iior/h.) 4-5 layt, 4-6 lait, 5 
Inyto, 3-7 laIto, 61 ott. For the comparative and 
suircrlalivc sec Latkr, Latter, and Latest, Last. 
[Com, Tent. : OE. hr/ = OFris. ic/, OS. la/, LG. hU 
(D«. iaa/), OIIG., MUG. ia^ (G. lass), ON. /a/-r 
(Sw. /a/, Dn. lad), Goth, lals, all in the rense of 
‘ slow, Blu;;(;i5h, lary":— OTcut. *lato- \ {.*lat-{\— 
pre-Teut. "lad-, cf. L. lassus weary *lad-tus) 
ahlant-v.ir. of */( 7 - : sec LETr.'] 

1 . Slow, tardj- ; dial, slow in jtrogress. tedious. 
Const. with r/ty.; nlso with jjen. or Now 
llccu'id/tssj Eft wK:i unneti, nalas clncs latt. C897 tC. 
Aa-rm n Gre^rj's xxxviii. aSi S\vi 5 i aromfuU to 

Jtctiiarannr, fc l.vt to .precanne, 971 j!/icU. Ihvn. 

43 S« nuc-<c.|'rr.'St xc |'c t-ii lo !a;t pat he (-.xl dcofol of 
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men adrife. cxooo Sax. Leechd. 11. 338 Be latre meltunge 
innan. c szoo Trin. Call. Hem. 183 To gode hu ware .slau 8: 
let, &toeuelespac& hwat. cxzys Halt Meid. 37 His wax- 
unge se lat & se slaw his thriftt. a xyxt Cursor M. 17288 
•f374 *A! foyls*, quod our lord, *ful latt are je to traw\ 
13.. E. Ailit, P, B. 1172 Of leautehe watz lat to his lorde 
hende. eixyj^ yosephArim,6g$ Joseph .. Called him Mor- 
dreyns *a lat mon * in tro«J>ti-' *4*2 tr. Secreia Secret., Pris’. 
Priv. 223 Laat of mevymge* and Slow to t.ake nedys but yf 
thay bene grete. 1674-91 Ray N, C, Words 42 Lat, late, 
.slow, tedious. . . Lat week. 1826 Wilbraham Gloss. Cheshire 
53 LaUafoot, slow in moving. 1887 S. Cheshire Gloss., 
2.0/.. 14) tedious *Alatjob^ 

2 . Occurring, coming, or being after the due or 
customary time; delayed or deferred in time. 
Const, to with inf., and for. Frequently in the 
impers. phrase it is {too) late to do something. 

€ xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke i. 21 )>a;l folc wass zachariam ;jean- 
bidiende & wundredon Irxt he on temple Ist wa^. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Roils) 7824 It was J>o lo late ynou. ^1375 
Se. Leg. Saints xx\x. \,P/acidas) 2 Lat penance is rycht 
perolouse. /bid. xxxviii. (Adrian) 77 5et wil I, J>o it lal be, 
to criste and his treutht tak me. 1560 Daus tr. Sieidane's 
Comm. 113 b, She aunswereih that it is to late nowe to 
e.vamyne the licence, whicbe so longe synce they had 
allowed. <1x572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. ii6 Thei 
begane to suspect, (albeit it was to lett). 1588 Siiaks. 
L. L. L. I. i. i<^ So you to studie now it is too late. 1676 
Lady Chaworth in 12/// Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm. App. v. 
33 A great snow with us makes the post so late that [etc.]. 
177^8* JoHSsos L. P., Prior Wks. HI. 144 Of his be- 
haviour in the lighter paits of life, it is too late to get much 
intelligence. 1816 A. C. Hutchison Bract. Cos, Surg, 
(1826) 206 ‘Ah Pat, my boy, you arc just in time to be too 
late*. 1855 Macaulay Hist, Eng. xui. III. 349 q*heir late 
repentance might perhaps give them a fair claim to p.ardon. 
1862 Mrs. H. Wood Chatntiugs I. iv. 58 The he.ad-master 
. .is waiting for you ; marking you all late, of course. 1884 
JIay Cuommelin BrowH'Eyesx, 102 The cab is at the door ; 
don’t be late for the train. 

b. Of plants, fruit, etc. : Flowering or ripening 
•at an advanced season of the year. 

CZ440 Promp. Parv. 288/2 Late frute, sirotinus. 1697 
Dryden yirg. Georg, iv. 184 The late Narcissus. 1727-51 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Flcnuer, Autumnal or late Flowers, 
denotes those of September and October. 1796 C. Marshall 
Gardening 405 Sow annuals of all sorts for a late 

blow. 1837 Maccillivray Withering's Brit. Plants (ed. 4) 
332 Late Spider Orchis.. Early Spider Orchis. 

c. Of fruit, etc.: Backward in ripening. Of 
seasons : Prolonged or deferred beyond their due 
time, t dial. Of weather : Unseasonable. 

1631 Milton Soim., Atriv. Age Twenty-three'^ ^ly late 
spring no bud or blossom shew’th. 2674-91 Ray H. C. Words 
S.V, Lat, Lat weather; wet or otherwise unseasonable 
weather. x886C/irr/i/V/ .(2) backward ; *Alat 
spring ’. 1887 S. Cheshire Gloss. s.v. Lai, ‘ My wuts bin very 
lat this ’ear’. 

d. With agent-nouns and vbl. sbs. (For the 
syntactical relation, cf. Early a. in note.) 

Late eoiucrs in Fr, //A/, (transl. of F. tard-veuus), the 
name given to troops of soldiers, who were disbanded after 
the treaty of Breligny (1374) and overran and ravaged 
France (see quot. 18^). 

c 1430 Hoxu Wise Man taught Son 69 In Babces Bk., Of 
late \yalking, comeh debate, 1598 Shaks. Merry W, v. v. 
153 This is enough to be the decay of lust and late-walking 
through the Realme, 1612 Bacon Ess., Custom, for it is 
true that late learners cannot so well take the plie. 1869 W. 
Longman Hist. Edw. IJl, II. iv. 63 A cloud of Lorrainers, 
Brabanter.s, and Germans spread themselves over Cham- 
pagne and the countries of the Upper Meuse, and these 
called themselves the * Tard venus or late comers, ‘ because 
they had not as yet much pillaged the kingdom of France 
1873 Hamerton litiell. Life x. x. 387 The late-risers are 
rebels and sinners— in this respect — to a man. 1891 Cornh, 
Mag. Oct. 416 His whole life was spent in raids . . upon the 
Brabanters, late-come^is, flayers, fete. J. 1892/. S. Fletcher 
When Chas. / was K. (1896) 18 Then did late-comers, hear- 
ing the solitary bell, hurry their movements, 
y. Advanced in point of time in the course of the 
day or night. (Frequent in the impers. phrase it is 
late^ - the lime is advanced.) Phr. late hours : hours 
which encroach on the proper time for sleep. 
Hence colloq. of persons, in the sense * keeping late 
hours, rising or going to bed late', 
aw30 Andreas <2to(Gr.)Nisscostund lain. 1340 Hampole 
Pr, Consc. 1433 Now csarly, now es late. Now cs day, now es 
nyght. 137s BAUDouRA’r/rcrvii. 236 It wesweill latof nycht 
be then, a Alexander 5051 bar logis he fra |:e late 

nijt till efte he Hjt schewis. CX470 Henry Wallace v. 244 
‘Quhat art thow walkis that gaitV’ * A irew man, SchjT, 
thocht my wiagis be layt*. 15x3 Douglas eEneis vn. i. 34 
In silence, al the tail nycht [L. sera sub uocte] rummesand. 
a 1548 Hall Chrvn.,Hett. IV//, 240 To se..how kite it was 
in the nyght yer the footemen coulde get ouer London 
brydgc._ 1634 Milton Counts 179 'I’he rudenesse, and 
swill’d in.solence Of such late Waxsailers. 1732 Berkeley 
Aleiphr. ii. 1 13 Without love, and wine, and play, and late 
hours we hold life not to be worth living. 1776 Trial of 
Ntindoccmar^/i It being late, the Court adjourned till the 
next morning at seven o’clock. 1842 Tennyson Vision Sin 
2, I had a vision w’hcn the niglit was late. 1870 Swinburne 
Ess. <4 Stud. 367 'ITie stunted brushwood, the late and pale 
sky. 2884 Bread Winners 76 Drunkenness, late hours, and 
boichy work. 1897 Ouiua Massarcites xiv, Wc are all of us 
very kite people. 

/Ic- phrase, 2797 Washington Let. Writ. 1B52 XIII. 411 
It IS too kite in the tlajy* for me to see the result. 1824 
Bykon Def. Transf 11, lik 1S5 A >age reflection, But some- 
what late i* the day. 

4 . Belonging lo .m advanced stage in a period, 
the development of something, the iiistory of a 
science, langiwgc, etc. KX^ooccas. in parlitive con- 
cord, the l.Tie portion of (a period, season). 


LATE. 

c 2380 Wyclif Wks. (1879] 33^ What meued his late po^es 
to make fur-st his Iawe..and god meued not crist ne hiFc 
vikers to sue it. 2583 Fulke Defence iii. 2 14 The late 
pettie Prelates of the seconde Nicene Councelk 2777 
Sir W. Jones Turkish Ode x. Poems 93 Late gloomy 
winter chill’d the sullen air. 2782 Cowper Retirement 31 
Looked for at so late a day, In the last scene of such a 
senseless play. 2784 — Tiroc. 243 E’en in transitory life’s 
late day. 28^ Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 141 'The Chaldee 
of the late Scriptures of the Old Testament. 1849-52 Rock 
Ch. of Fathers III. i. 194 note. The ‘Dome*, or last judg- 
ment, is shown in late but beautiful Flemish stained glass 
atFairibrd. 2868W. Y..VKRV.t.^Shoulder-girdle Sternum 
I'eriebr. 185 The ossification of the sternum in the Hemi- 
■p(^s is very late, as compared with the Fowl. 2888 Sweet 
Hist. Eng. Sounds § 609. 164 The late Latin hymn metres. 
Ibid. § 756. 200, i8oo--i85o Early Living English. 1S50- 
2900 Late Living English. 

6. Of a person: That was alive not long ago, but 
is not now ; recently deceased. 

2490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 28 Her swete and late amyable 
husbonde. <z'2548 Hall Citron., Hen. IF, 10 b, The home- 
cide of 'I'homas his uncle late duke of Glocesler. 2570 
Buchanan Adinonitioun Wks. (S.T.S.) 22 Ye murthourof 
ye lait King Henry. 2662 Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr. 11. vii. 
§ 7 The late learned Rabbi Manasse Ben Israel. 2727 De 
Foe Syst. hlagic i. iiL (1840) 84 Our late friend Jonathan. 
2794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udoipho xxv, 1 did nothing 
but dream I saw my late lady’s ghost. 1838 Lytton Alice 
23, 1 alwaj-s call the late Lord Vargrave my father. 2884 
Times (weekly ed.) 5 Sept, i/i The remains of the late Lord 
Ampthill. 

D. That was recently (what is implied by the sb.) 
but is not now. [App. developed from the use of 
Late adv. 4 b.] 

<11548 Hall Chrotu, Hen. IF, 29 b, [He] marled Jane 
Duches of Britaine late wife to Jhon duke of Britalne. 
Ibid., Hen. Fill, 240 At the late Freers walle all men 
alyghted sav^mg the Kyng. 1680 Wood Life] Nov., A late 
Roman Catholic schoolmaster, .hath embraced his former 
persuasion, viz. protestancy. 1766 Goldsm. Fic. W. xxv, 
Our late dwelling. 2820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 48 All the 
splendid furniture of his late residence. 2842 Macaulay 
Ess., Fred. Gt. (1887) 717 He conceived himself secure from 
the power of his late master. 

6. Recent in date ; that has recently happened 
or occurred ; recently made, performed, completed ; 
of recent times ; belonging to a recent period. Now 
Ohs, of persons, and chiefly in phr. of laie years. 

2513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) U. 8<y All things 
were in late dayes so covertly demeaned. 2560 Daus tr. Slei> 
dane's Comm, i68b. The kynge. . was than scarcely amended 
of a late disease. 2573 Saiir, Poems Reform, xk 210 Of lat 
jeiris, ^ 2599 SiiAKS. Hen, F, 11. if, 61 Who are the late 
Commissioners? 2667 Milton P. L. v. 113 111 matching 
words and deeds long past or late, 1685 Baxter Paraphr, 
N. T., z Tim. ill. 6 Not a late young Convert. 27x2 Buogell 
Sped. No. 261 r t My late going into the Country has 
encreased the Number of my Correspondents. 2817 Cole- 
ridge Biogr. Lit, 103 The late war, was a war produced 
by the Morning Post. 1838 Macaulay Let. to Napier in 
qVevelvan Life {1876) 11, vii. 10 His late articles, particu- 
larly the long one in the April number, have verj' high 
merit. 1849 — Hist, Eng. vi. II. 204 During tke late reign 
Johnson had published a book entitled Julian the Apostate. 
1893 W. P. Courtney in Academy 13 May 412/3 The public 
appetite for the consumption of memoirs has been wonder- 
fully sharpened of late years, 

7 . colloq. Having to do with persons or things 
tliat arrive late. 

Late mark, a mark indicating that a scholar is late for 
school ;_so late book, a book lo contain such marks. Late 
fee, an increased fee paid in order to secure the dispatch 
of a letter posted after the advertised time of collection 
(earlier latcdefter fee'). 

2862 Mrs. H. ^v^ooD Channiugs I. xv. 237 'I'hey escaped 
the ‘ late’ mark.. 1864 Brit, Postal Guide 16 Upon 
payment of a late fee of fourpence. 18S9 Shrink Mem.E. 
Thringx. o Excluded wretches. .entered, and.. wrote their 
names in the late-book. 

B. absol. or quasi-j/^ 
fl. Lateness, tardiness. Obs. rare. 

as^oo Desir. Troy 9679 The store was full .stith, 
styni J>ai for late. Ibid. X0913 All left hai for late & lackyng 
of Sun. 

2 . Of late : during a comparatively short time 
extending to the present ; recently, lately. 

CX470 Henry Wallace 757 Sen I off kaitt now come 
owt off the west In tliis cuntre. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
xiv. 46 Sa mony jiigeis and lordls now maid of lait. <7 1533 
Lo. Berners II non Ik 172 Of late I haue lost my goode lorde 
and m.aysler. 16x1 Bible fo/in xi. 8 Master, the lewo 
of kite sought to stone thee, and goest thou ihiilieragainc! 
2644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 121 Till of late that some of 
the .stones were carried aw.iy to repair the city wall^ 
1716 Addison Freeholder No. 32 f 2 Great Numbers of 
them [women] have of kite eloped from their AlteBiancc. 
2827 Steuart ( 7. (1828) 14 Since the L.idies of 
late have become students of Chcmisirj*. 1845 Stephe?^ 
Comm. /,<77i'r Eng. (1874) II. 744 In modern times, and 
p.irticukirlyof late, various alterations have been introduced. 

dilate, tr.- Ol>s.rare~^. [ad. L. /r7/-r/J broad.] 
Bro.'id, wide. 

2657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 297 Leaves .. long, late, 
mucronated, hispid. 

Ziate (l^ t), adv. Forms : i late ; the rest as 
in Late a.\ [OE. late ^ OHG. laz, latv> slowly, 
lazily (comp, lazzbr) ; f. h-t hu. Late rr.H 
tl. Slowly. (OnlyOE.) 

c xoqoSax. Leechd. II. jg6 Laic mylt gxten flxsc, C1052 
/^r. Ill ^..^V nicker 430^15 Lento, fate. 

2 . After the proper or usual time ; at an adv.tncca 
or deferred period ; after delay ; at a late stage or 
sc.nson. 



LATE. 
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LATENCY. 


a 1000 O. E, Chron. an. 867 (Parker MS.) Late on ^eare. 
ciooo yuliana 444 Ic J’JEt sylf gecneow to late micle.s. 
a 1*00 Moral Ode isS Wei late he latheS uuel were J?e ne 
met hit don ne mare, nzoo Ormin 753 palt te^3 swa late 
mihhtenn child I mtkell elde streonenn. ci320.yrV Tristr, 
69s Fair his tale hi gan Rohand, |>ei he com late, c 1375 
Ec. Lez- Saints xviti, {EgiJ>ciane) 1483 pocht at I lat turne 
me to pe, dere laydy, 5et pu succure me. c 1386 Chaucer 
Pars. r. ^300 Whan he comth by ihilke enchcbon to late to 
chirche. 1483 Cath. AngL 209/2 Late ripe, serotinus, tardus. 
1360 Daus tr. Sleidanc's Comm. 13 Then shal we bewaile 
our bondage all to late. 1598 Shaks. Merry IP, 11. ii. 328 
Letter three houres too soone, then a mynute too late. 
«x657 Sir W. Mure Misc. Poems i. 127 In tyme tak held 
then, least loo lait thou mourne. 1766 Goldsm. Pic. IP. ii, 
But not till too late 1 discovered that he was violently 
attached to the contrary opinion. 1862 Thackeray Philip 
XXXV*, Philip had come late to dinner. 

transf. 1897 W. C. Hazlitt 4 Gen. Lit. Earn. II. 155 
Byron said, her costume began too late, and ended too soon. 

Proverb, c 138S Chaucer Can. Veom. Prol. «5* T. 857 For 
bet than never is late, c 14*5 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 1204 
He seyde Vyce to forsake ys bettyr late then neuer. 15*9 
Morc Suppl.Soulys Wks. 336/2 Sith that Lite is belter then 
neuer. 1708 OckleV Saracens (1848) 222 Whilst he was 
murdering the unhappy Aleppian.s, Kaled (belter late than 
never) came to their rehef. 

b. Coupled with earl}\ soon, (f 

cszoo Or.vjjn 6242 Beon ar & late o sunkerr weorre. 
ni225 Aiicr. P. 338 OSer ich bit do ungledliche o'Ser to er 
o3er to leate. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P» xxxvj. 99 Er ant 
late y be thy foo. <ri34o Cursor M. 1318 (Trin.) Fison, 
gison, tigre, & eiifrate A1 erpe pese weten erly S: late. 
136* Lancl. P. pi. a. X. 13 Dobet. .seruep l>at ladi lelly 
bojje late and rape. <^1425 (see Euk A ij. 1430-40 Lvdg. 
Bochas III. i. (1554I 69b, Glad Pouert, late nother sone, 
With thy riches hath nothing to done. 1578, 1793 [see Ere 
A x). 18x8 Byron Ch. Har. iv. clxxi, A weight.. which 
crushes soon or late. 

3. Of the time of day : At or till a late hour. 

C1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 189 Herwih pou schalt ano^mte 
hir face at euen late. C147S Rauf Coil^ear 40 Luill 
lykand was the King it nichtit him sa lait. xgoo-20 
buNHAR Poems Ivii. 8 Sum lait at evin hringis m the 
morels. 1540 Bible (Great) Ps. cxxvii. 2 It is but loste 
labouie that ye haste to ryse up early, and so late lake 
reste [i6ix to sit vp late]. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (16141 
210 They continue singing till late in the night. 1657 
Drvuen Pirg. Georg, iv. 197 Late returning home he 
supp'd at Ease. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India <5- P. 74 It is 
dangerous to walk late for fear of falling Into the Hands 
of those ..Rascals. 1716 Addison P'reeholder No. 22 f 3 
We sat pretty late over our punch. 1794 Mrs. Raocliffk 
Mysi. Odolpho XV, After supper, her aunt sat late, 1837 
Dickkns Pickwick xxxvii, 1 was up very late last night, 

4 . Recently, of late, lately; in recent times; not 

long since; but now; fnot long before). 

Now only poet. 

CX330 R. Brunn'e Chfvn. (iSiol 149 He regnes after him, 
,and Tate had h* coroune. ^1340 Cursor M, 7917 (Trin.) 
Twey men were late in londe A pore and a riche wononde. 
1362 Lanci- P. pi. a. hi. 10s Ichaue a Kniht helie Con- 
science com Late from bi-3onde. 1377 Ibid. B. xvi. 249, I 
herde seyne late Of a barne hat [etej. c 1400 Destr. 'J'tvy 
4887 Noght leng sithen but late. 1470-83 Malory Arthur 
XIV.' viii, She asked hym yf he had eie ony mete late. 
Nay madame truly I eie no mete nyghe this thre dayes. 
1490 Caxton Eueydos ProL x A lyiyl books in frenshe, 
whiche late was translated oute of latyn. 15x3 More in 
Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 767 The great obloquy that he 
was in so Late before. 1530 Palscr. 143 Naguayres, lately 
or late a go. 1392 Shaks. Pen. .v Ad. 1131 Their vertue 
lost, wherein they late exceld. 1663 Manley Grotius' Low 
C. IParres 625 The Castle, .which he had late before ren- 
dred to the people of Cleves. 1677 W. Mountacu in Buc- 
clench MSS. (Hi^t. MSS. Comm.) I. 325 I’he sickness Late 
upon her. 1769 Sir W. Jones Pat. Fortune Poems (1777) 
17 The bower, which Late outshone the rosy morn. xBis 
Byron Ch. Har. To lanthe i, Those climes where I have 
late been straying. 1820 Keats St. Agnes xii, He had a 
fever late. 1883 R. W. Dixon Mano 1. viii. 20 Gazing the 
sky which late thou seemed',! to shun. 

b. Not long since (but not now) ; recently (but 
no longer). (Cf. Late a. 5 b.) 

1474 Caxton Chesse 57 John the inonke late cardynal of 
Rome. 1491 Act 7 Hen. P/I, c. 15 John Mouniagu late 
Erie of Sarum. 13x2 Act 4 Hen. P/I/,c. 10 The Domy- 
nyons. .that late were to Edwarde Courteney. 1590 Spenser 
P '. Q . HI. iii. 42 Laie king, now captive; late lord, now 
forlome. 1393 Shaks. Rich. II, ii. I 282 His brother 
Archbishop, late of Canterbury. 1605 — Ham. Ji. xi. 530 
A clout about that head. Where late the Diadem stood. 
1669 {title) The mute Christian under the Smarting Rod.. 
By Thomas Brooks late Preacher of the Word at St. Mar- 
garets New Fish-street, London. 1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 
4249/4 John Barton, late of London, Clothdrawer. 1852 
Thackeray Esmond i. xiv, As Esmond crossed over to his 
own room, late the chaplain’s. 
tS. Behind the others; in the renr. rare. 

1697 Dryden Pirg. Georg, iii. 708 Where. .thou seest a 
single Sheep .. Listlessly to crop the tender Grass, Or late 
to lag behind. . 

6 . Relatively near the end of a historical period 
or of the history of a nation, etc. 

1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. I. 22 Some faint traces of 
the institution of villenage-were delected by the curious so 
late as the days of the Stuarts. 

7. Comb. When qualifying a following ppl. adj., 
the word, like roost other advs., is commonly 
hyphened, forming innumerable quasi-compounds, 
as (sense 2 ) lalc-begitn, -blowing, -born, -coming, 
-foTvering, -lamented, -lingering, -protracted*, (sense 
4 ) late-betrayed, -built, -coined, -come, -disturbed, 
-embarked, -filled, -found, -imprisoned, -kissed, -lost, 
-met,- raised, -sacked, -taken, -transformed adjs. 


1631 Jer. Taylor Sernt.for J V/rri. vi. 75 .A. .*late-begun 
repentance. 1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. PI, iir./i. 82 As sure as 
in this *lnte betnayed Towne, Great Cordelions Heart was 
huiyed. a 1800 Coxyper iPvtier Nosegay iii, The charms of 
the *late-blowing rose. x88x M. Arnold IPcstminster Abb. 8 
Hither he came, *late-borii and long-desired. 1709 Land. 
Gas. No. 4535/3 An excellent *Iate-built dwelling House. 
16x3 T. Godwin Pom. Antiq. (1625) 29 Novi, id est, •late- 
coyned Nobles or vpstarls. 1639 Fuller Holy IPnr ii. 
XXIX. (i 647> 8t 'Fhe •late-come Pilgrims. 1626 Bacon 
§ 421 A *Lale-Comming Fniit. 1396 Shaks. x Hen. IP, n. 
iii. 62 Like bubbles in a *late-disturbed Streame. 159* — 
Pen. 4- Ad. cxxxvi, As one on shore Gazing upon a 'late- 
embarked friend. 1884 W. C. Smith KUdroslan 43 At 
the lie.id of a 'late filled Grave. 1814 Wordsw. IPhite 
Doe Ryl. iv. 86 •l.ate-flowering woodbine. .1833 Motley 
Dutch Rt'p, {t86i) I. 12 That noble Language which her 
late-flowering literature has rendered so Illustrious. 1559 
W. Cu.NNiNCHAM Cosutogr. Glasse 169 The ‘late foiinde 
llandes. 1883 R. W. Dixon Mano i. iv. 8 Whilst our late 
found advantage all is ceased. 1725 Pope Odyss. x. 488 
Around them throng With leaps and bounds their *late- 
imprison’d young. 1399 Marston Sco. P’illanie 11. vi, 
Mato, .with his *late ki»t-hand my booke doth grace. 18x9 
Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. 608 An early-chosen, •late- 
lamented home. 1859 Ld. Lvtton IPanderer (ed. 2) 297 
The maid, *Late-Hngermg in her lover’s arm. iSsoTenny- 
SON In Mem. xiii. 2 A *late*1ost form that sleep reveals. 
1631 Chapman Cxsariy Pompey Plays 1873 III. 152 In our 
•late-met Senate, 1790 Han, More Reltg. Fash. World 
(1701)211 The frequent and •late -protracted hall. 171X Light 
to Blind in xoik Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. V. 126 Many 
regiments of his 'late mi’sed army. 1393 Shaks. Lucr. 
eexlix, Who like a •late-sacked island vastly stood, a is85 
Sidney Arcadia 1. (1622) 42 Remembering that it was •late- 
t.aken loue, which had wrought this new course. 17*3 Pope 
Odyss. X. 532 .Mean-while the Goddess, with indulgent cares 
And social joys, the •late-transform’d repairs. 

Late, var. Lait ; obs. f. Lath ; see Let v. 
Latebord, obs. form of Larboard. 

II Latebra (lre*t/bra). Emlnyology. [L., = ‘ hid- 
ing-place’, f. latc-re to be hid.] ‘A small spheri- 
cal mass of white yolk in the centre of the yellow 
yolk of a fowl's egg.* {Syd, Soc. Lex. 18S8). 

Latebricole, a. rare’~^. fad. mod.I.. late- 
bricola, f. L. latebra (see prec.) -f col-tre to inhabiL] 
(See cjuot.) 

1889 m Century Diet. 1894 Could Htustr. Diet. Med., 
Latebricole. in bioh>gy. Inhabiting a hiding-place, as cert.aln 
spiders, crabs, etc. 

tLatebrOUS, Obs. rare'^\ [ad. L. lale- 
bros-us, f. latebra : see prec.] ‘ That is full of holes, 
and dens to hide in* (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Lated (l^‘'ted),///. a. poet, [as if f. Vale vb. 
(f. Late^t.O + -i-ni.] as Belated. 

<*139* Greene OrpharionyJV.%. (Gros.art) XII. 73 Cv’pid 
abroade was lated m the night. 1592 Warner Alb. Eng. 
VIII, xlL (16x2) 198 If, perhaps, he lated weare. 1605 Shaks. 
Mach. 111. iii. 6 Now spurs the lated traveller apace. x6o6 
— Ant. <5* Cl. m. xi. 3, 1 am so lated in the world, that I 
Haue lost my way for euer. 2697 Drvdcn Pirg. Past. vii. 
56 Come when my lated Sheep at Night return. 1812 
Byron Ch. Har. i. Ixxii, Ne vacant space for lated wight is 
found. 18x3 Scott It- The lated peasant shunned 

the delL 1829 — Doom DevorgoU ii. u. Some hedge-inn, | 
the haunt of lated drunkards. 1867 G. Macdonald Poems j 
67 High s-iils the lated crow. 1898 T. Hardy iPessex Poems 
80 Albeit therein — as lated tongues bespoke— Brunswick’s 
high heart was drained. 

Lateon (Iretrn), a. (yb.) Also S latin, 8-9 
latine, 9 lattine, latteeu. [A phonetic spelling 
of F". latine (in voile latine, ' Latin sail \ in allusion 
to its use in the Mediterranean), fem. of latin 
Latin a, Cf, It. latina (Florio).] Lateen sail : a 
triangular sail suspended by a long yard at an 
angle of about 45 degrees to the mast. Hence, 
belonging to or having such a rig, as lateen mizzen, 
vessel, yard. 

17*7-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Sail, Others are triangular, 
called . . by some Latin-sail>, because chiefly u«;ed in Italy. 
17^ Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), LaUen-sail, . . fre- 
quently used by xebecs, polacres, settees, and other vessels 
.. in the Mediterranean sea. Ibid. Tt 4, All yards are 
either square or lateen. 1777 Forster Poy, fvund IPorld 
1. 462 Their sails, which are latine, are made of strong mats. 
1779 Forrest Poy. N. Guinea 10, I. .gave her a lateen 
mizen. 1836 ISIarryat Midsh. Easy xiil. The white latteen 
sails of the gun-boat. 1836 E. Howard R. Reefer v\. There 
was a spanking felucca, with her long lateen sails brailed 
up. 184* E, Napier Mediterranean I. 312 These Latine 
vessels, or ‘ misticos ’ and ‘ feluccas *, as they are generally 
termed, are fine boats. 1848 W. Irving Columbus I. 130 The 
latine sails^ of the Nina were also altered into square sails, 
that she might work more steadily and securely. 1883 G. C. 
Davies Norfolk Broads ix. 67 In the old times the almost 
universal rig was the lateen, the most picturesque of all rigs. 

Comb. x88o Daily Tel. 17 Sept., Lateea-rigged feluccas. 

b. A laleener. 

1836 MaRrvat Midsh. Easy (2863) 275 Onlj’ three men 
were left in the latteens, and four in the galliot. 

Hence iatecner, a vessel with a lateen rig. 

2882 G. C. Davies Rtv. 4- Broads Norf. 4- Sufi. viii. 49 An 
eight-ton lateener. Norfolk BroMS ix. 63 One or 

two ancient craft at Norx%*ich, are the only sur\’ivors of the 
old laiecners. 

tLa'teful, a- Obs. [f. Late fl.l + -FUL.] Late 
in season. 

238* Wyclif fas.'v. 7 An erthe tilyer abijdith precious 
fruyt of the erihe, pacicntly suffringe, til he receyue tyme- 
fill and laieful {so 2388I. 2388 — Hos. vi. 3 He schal come 
as a re5'n to vs which is timefu! and lateful [238* late]. 

Lateis, obs. form of Lattice. 


+ La*teliness. Obs. rare. Also 4 latlynea. 
[f. next -f -NESS.] a. Tardiness, b. Recency. 

<1x340 Hampole Psalter xxxtx. 24 J>at hulynes [MS. S. 
latlynes] hat he will not bifdl. 2603 Raleigh Inlrod. Hist. 
Eng. (1693) 2 A Work difficult, as well for the Antiquity, as 
the Lateliness of things done. 2610 Healey St. Aug. Citie 
of God xv.xx. 557 I he latelinesse of maturity, whereby they 
were not enabled to generation vntlll they were aboue one 
hundred yeares old. 

t ta-tely, a. Obs. [f. l.vte <7.1 + -ly k] 

1. Slow. 


C1400 tr. Sccrefa Secret., G<n\ Lordsh. 117 He, Kn 
gpynge, hauys his pa.-is large and latly, welfare shall fohve 
him yn all his werkys. 

2. Recent, late. 

2381 Stubbe.s Two IPunderf. Examples in Shaks. Soc. 
Papers (1849) IV. 85 Remember thou thy lately plague, of 
blayne, of botche, and bile. 

Lately (h-'-tli), adv. fOE. IrcHicc ( = ON. 
latligei), f. Ind- Late c.l -//r^ -j.y-; but mostly 
a mod. formation. (The inflected comparative and 
superlative are obs.)] 

1 1. Slowly, tardily, sluggishly ; reluctantly, 
sparingl)*. Obs. 

CIOOO Life cf Guthlac xx. (18481 80/12 Da .andsw.^^ode 
he him Istlice. <z 1340 Hampolk Psalter Ixxi. 25 Wise men 
of werldes witie wenes ^at ]>ai be rightwis .. & forthy i>ai 
are latlier turned till shrift. ^ <11400 Reltg. Pieces fr. 
Thornton MS. 17 J>ou ^ernys like a daye ^^t noghte 
avayles the, and euer mare ouer latily J^at it may availe 
the. CX400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 55 Do he hit 
noght ouer latly ne ouer haslly. Ibid. 73 Sierynge of 
body, ne bathes vse but latly. Ibid. 114 Of a meene heued 
bytwen greet and lylill, latly spekyng but mj'stere be. 

1 2. After or beyond the usual or proper time ; 
behind time; at a late hour, late. Obs. 

13x5 Barclay Egloges 11. (1570) Avb/i That hath me 
caused so latelj' to be here. 1389 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 
(1590) 2 A poHcie.. which they put in practise too lately. 
2614 Lodc;e Seneca x Being badly lent, they are worse 
satisfied, and being unrestored are too lately complained of. 

3. Not long since; within a short time past; 
within recent times; recently, of late. 

x483C«//r. Atigl. 2x0/1 Latly, ttuper. x494FabvanC/<pc«. 
I. iv, II There to buylde a Cytie in the remcmbraunce of 
the Cytie of Troye lately subuerted. 1300-20 Dukbak 
Poems xiii. 6 Bot laitly licntit of my meir, I come of Edin- 
burch fra theSessioun. 1326 TiNDALEWc/xxviii. e A. .iewe 
named Aquila, .. latly come from Iiali. 1533 OfX Richt 
Pay (S.T. S.) 104 The sekkis , .quhilk ar rissinc laitUe in the 
kirk. 158: Savile Tacitus' Hist. 11. liii. (1591) 85 To enquire 
newes of the passengers xvhich latelyesl came from those 
quarters. X59X Sylvester Du Bartas i. vi. 1131 'T was fir>i 
a green Tree, then a gallant Hull, Lately a Mushroom, now 
afl>ingGull, X645M1LTON yWr<*r/LWks.iBsiIV.i67They 
were suspected of pollution by some sects of Philosophy and 
Religions of old, and latelier among the Papists. 1670 Lady 
Mary Bertie in xith Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 22 
'J’here is letely come out a new play by Mr. Dreyden. <i 1758 
Ramsay P'ision vi, Thy graneing, and nianein^, Have 
lahlie relch’d myne eir. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IP, xvi. One of 
your ten.Tnls, whose mother is lately dead. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. ix. I. 469 'The Exclusionists, lately so powerful, 
might rise In arms against him. 
b. In comb, with ppl. adjs. 

1607 Hieron IPks. I. 230 Some vnexperienced & lately- 

f >ressed souldiers. 26x2 Drayton Polyolb. xvit. 267 The 
aiely-passed limes denominate the new. — Leg. Robi, 

Dk. Normandy exxi. Dealing abroad his lately-piirchas’d 
Prey. 1848 Buckley Iliad 239 With laiely-whelled axes. 
^4. At a later time, subsequently. Obs. rare~^. 
2673 Wood Life 14 July, He said that he would leave It 
(being too long to recite) to a book that would lately come 
forth. 

t La'temost, Obs. Forms : i l 8 Bt(e)mest, 
(hleetmestb 3 latemist, -most, 7 latmost. [OE. 
hvt{e)vtest, f. lict Late a.^ + superl. suffix -mcsl.] 
Last. 


<■950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xii. 59 Ne gjes 5u 6ona o 35 
uuiedlice 6one hlaime'sio [Rush-v. Iffitemesiu, Ags. Gosp, 
ytemystan] pricclu 6u forgelde. C97S A’r/i/rrv. Gosp. John 
vi. 40 Aweco ic hine on Sam lalemesta darje. c 127S Lay. 
iioSo pat was pe latemiste [earlier text utemestenj read 
pat Custance iwarp dead. ?ai3oo Death 49 in O.E, ^Iisc. 
171 pe latemest dai dep haueS ibrouhit. <t 1638 Mede IPks. 
(1672; HI. 597 The latmost Head is counted both a Seventh 
and an Eighth, though in truth it be but the Seventh 
according to the Vision. Ibid. 609 The latter times of the 
Fourth Kingdom .. are the latmost times of- the last times 
or last times in special. 

La,teii (l^‘*t’n), V. [f. Late a.^ -h -en.] a. 
intr. To become or grow late, b; trans. 1 o 
make late. Hence Iia*tening vld. sb. and///, a. 

1880 ^Tiss Broughton Sec. 7 'h. in. v. Meanwhile the rich 
.summer latens. 1887 Athettxum 19 Feb. 252/2 The.. cal- 
culation of fifty minutes’ latening (of the moon] everyday. 
2^ Pall Malt G. 24 Nov. 2/1 The first numbers of the new 
daily will have to go to press as early as ii p.m., htening 
the hour by degrees. 2890 Temple Bar Aug. 474 At tni-» 
latening season. • r t 

Laten, obs. f. Latin var. Latten ; obs. inf. Let. 
Latence (Ic*’tens}, rare, [f- Latent c. .* see 
-ENCE.] c^next. .. . , 

2794 Coleridge Desliny Nations Iii, Infinite Lo'c *®- 
I.atence is the plenitude of all. - 

latency (L-'-tensi). [f. Latent a . : see 
The condition or quality of being latent ; concealed 
condition, nature, or existence; spec, in bwl. iSec 

^"°638 Medc IVks. (1672) v. 921 By J^'l' 

Wilderness, I understand the condition of t.ic true Cuurcli 
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LATERAL. 


in respect of her Latency and InvjsibiVity to the eyes of 
man. 1794 Paley Evui. (1800) 11 , 11. vii. 105 Whjclx unde» 
signedness is gathered from their latency, their minuteness, 
their obliquity [etc.]. 1817 Chalmhrs Astron, J)isc. iv. 

(1852) 93 Beneath the surface of all that the eye can rest 
upon, there lies the profoundness of a mo.st unsearchable 
latency. 1883 Tyndall in Tunes 28 May 5 Every great 
scientific generalisation . . is preceded by a period of latency, 
to use a medical term. 1883 Proc. Roy. Soc. Land, XXXV. 
281 On the Variations of Latency in certain Skeletal 
Muscles of some different Animals. x888 Syd. Soc. Lcx.^ 
Latency, a term applied to certain dispositions, power.s, 
capabilities, or factilties, which may lie concealed in a plant, 
an animal, or a race, and only become manifest when the 
necessary conditions for their development are supplied, 
1890 Nature 11 Dec. 123 The transfer and latency of heat. 
1898 AllbutPs Syst. Med. V. 173 ITte extreme latency of 
the tubercle bacillus postulated by some writers. 

Xiateuess ( 1 ^^‘tnes). Also i Icstnys, 4-5 lat- 
nes(se. [OE. Ixines, f. Ixt Late a.^ + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being late. a. Slow- 
ness. (Now dial.) “b. The being advanced in 
some period of time. e. The being behind usual 
or proper time. d. Recency. 

fzoso Byrhi/crih's Handl>oc\nAnglta[iZ^S'^Wll,^Q'^ Eall 
swa baere sunnan Imtnys binnan feowerseara farce, <11375 
Sc. Leg-. Saints xviii. \Eg^ciane) ig pe latnes of pe houre. 
e 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov.^ Lordsh. 89 pe souerayn vertu 
maynleignes alle pinges, ffor it geues latnesse, and it makys 
swyftnesse. *587 Golding De Mornay viii. (1617) 112 Thus 
do ye see the latenesse of the Westerne Nations. 1727 Swut 
Let. to Gay 23 Nov., Wks. 1841 II. 610 Your lateness in 
Vife . .might be improper to begin the world with , but almost 
the eldest men may hope to see changes in a court. *750 Cos- 
tard 29 A farther proof of thelatenessof that 

Composition [rr. the Book of Job). 1840 Thirlwall Greece 
VII. 311 The lateness of the season. 1874 Sayce Compnr. 
Pkilot. 216 The existence of compounds in a language 
may be considered a mark of lateness. x8St Fitch Lcct. 
Teaching A systematic record for each pupil of these 
particulars:.. (3) absence; (4) lateness. 1885 May 
454/2 Its palpable lateness of date. 1887 S. Cheshire Closs.^ 
Latn'ss, delay, slowness. 

Ijatent (l^^'tent), a. [ncl, L. Jalettl-em, pres, 
pple. of latere to be hidden. Cf. F, latent^ Hid- 
den, concealed (t rarely const, from) \ present or 
existing, but not manifest, exliibited, or developed. 
(The opposite of patent.) 

Latent ambiguity : in Law, a doubt as to the tneaninj; of 
a document, not patent from the document itself, but raised 
by the evidence of some e.xtnnsic and collateral matter 
(Wharton Law Le.x. 1848). 

x6x6 Bullokar, Latent, hiden, or secret. 1624 Oataker 
Transubst.. etc. 197 Ihe pretence of a Church and Religion 
like to theirs in former ages canot.. be^ defended. .. Some 
will haue it to haue beene latent and Invisible for 8<^ . . 
ycers. x6sx Baxter In/, Baft. 241 Though the Hlstoricall 
part have some latent corruption in it, ^ X67X J. Weoster 
Meiallozr. ill 53 A metalline plasttck principle latent In it, 
2689 T. Plunkbt C/zen GoodComtnander Prol., NewNcces- 
sities Will things produce, now latent from the wise. 1736 
Butler 1. i. Wks. 1874 1 . 26 We know not what latent 
powers and capacities they [brutes] may be endued with. 
*757 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. 1842 II. 530 An 
exertion of a latent genius. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. I. 
100 Under this apparent concord a great schism was latent. 
Ibid. V. 568 The meaning latent under this specious phrase. 
X873 Black Pr. Thule xv. 2^t The latent force of character 
that underlay all her submissive gentleness. 2879 Haodan 
Apost. Succ. iv. 80 Dollinger'.s expression, that the Episco- 
pate was from the first latent in the Apostolate. 

b. Of material thin^. ? Obs, 

^ 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv, xlii. 223 That most 
insects are latent, from the setting of the 7 Starres. az66i 
Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 138 His admirable writings of 
mathematics are latent with some private possessors, c 1690 
Scorrmv in Harper's Mag, Mar. (1883) 591/2 A snake which 
Lay Latent in the Tender Grass. 1700 Dryden Ajax 
Ulysses 172 The glitt'ring helm by moonlight will proclaim 
The latent robber. 1769 Gray Ode for Music 3rd Air, Thy 
liberal heart. . Shall raise from earth the latent gem To glitter 
on the diadem. 

c. That is really but not evidently what is im- 
plied by the sb. ; disguised, rare. 

1662 ‘J. Barcrave Pope Alex. VII (1867) ig Tliis latent 
nuntio gave over his fruitless design. 1725 Poi*e Odyss. in. 
54 Then first approaching to the elder guest, The latent 
goddess in these words addrest. 1892 Stevenson Across 
the Plains i. 26 , 1 had been but a latent emigrant, now I was 
to be branded once more, and put apart with my fellows. 

d. Path. * Applied to diseases, the usual symp- 
toms of which are not manifest, and to symptoms 
which do not appear under conditions in which 
they are natural’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 18S8). Also 
latent period, the period during which a disease 
lurks in the system before manifesting its presence. 

1684 (see Latic]. ^ 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v. Cancer, 
Primitive Cancer, is that which comes of itself, and appears 
at first about the bigness of a Pea or Bean, causing an inward 
continual and pricking Pain; during which time it is call’d an 
Occult, Latent, or Blind Cancer. 1834 J. Forbes Laenneds 
Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 97 The constant presence of a catarrhal 
afiection of the lungs, either latent or manifest . 2837 M. Hall 
Med. 143 Rubeola is unequivocally contagious. A latent 
period of from ten to fourteen days intervenes between ex- 
posure and the development of the febrile symptoms. 2897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 9 The foregoing train of symptoms 
being., known as those of * gouty dyspepsia' or as * sup- 
pressed * , * anomalous ’ or latent gout. 

e. Physics. Latent electricity, see quot. 1885. 
Latent heat : see Heat 2 c ; so f latent caloric. 

2816 J. Smith Panorama Sci. ^Art II. 334 Latent caloric 
may become sensible in a variety of ways. 2885 Watsoi^ & 
Burbdry Math. Theory Electr.^ Magn. I. 83'‘l’he fluid of 


cither kind in smy clcctriftcd body in excess of that of the 
opposite kind is called the Free Electricity of the body, and 
the remaining fluids ofthe body, consisting of equal amounts 
of fluids of opposite kinds, together constitute what is called 
the Latent, Combined or Fixed Electricity of the body. 

f, Bot. and Zool. 

2787 Families of Plants I. 263 The rudiments of eight 
anthers latent in the bottom of the flower. 2826 Kiruy & 
Spence Entom, IV. 348 Latent {Latens) when it [the post 
dor.-^oluml is covered by the mesothorax. 2856 Henslow 
Dirt. Bot. Ternts,Latent, lying dormant till excited by some 
particular stimulus; as the adventitious buds occ.TSiona!ly 
developed in trees. 

g, Photop\ , 

C2865 J. WvLDn in Cire. Set, I. 157/2 The latent picture 
becomes developed. 1878 Auncy Treat. Photogr, iii. 18 The 
invisible image is frequently termed latent, an appellation 
which, though convenient, is yet open to some criticism. 

Hence Jja'tently adv., in a latent manner, so as 
to be hidden or invisible; ta'tentncss, latency. 

2652 Raleigh's Ghost 103 Who would not affirm that a‘ 
certain understanding .. were invisibly and Latently in the 
said things ? s66o J. Durham Com/n. Rev. xil 532 Her 
latentnessc and inconspicuousnesse. 26B4T. Uvrset IV ieot^' 
Earth 1, 285 Neither can wc . . judge . . of what things the 
memori' may be still latently conserv'd. 2837 Whewell 
Hist. Induct. Sci, tv. v. I. 343 The Lateral support was 
supplied latently. 

Xiater (l^‘'tai), a. and adv. Also 6 Sc, laitter. 
[f. Late (The OE. comparative lator 

is represented by Latter a. ; the modem word is 
a new formation,)} 

A. adj. More late ; coming at a longer interval 
after the usual or proper time ; further advanced in 
a period ; more recent. 

2559 W, Cunningham Cosmogr. GlassciiQ, I have folowcd 
Ptolom.aius in certainc pointes .. In th* other, I have used 
later writers travellcs. ^ 1596 Dalhymple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. I. 5 'I*he Laitter htstorlographors. 2632 Milton Pen^ 
seroso 101 Or what (though rare) of later age, Ennobled 
hath the Buskind stage. 2698 Frver Acc. E. India \ P, 
75 This seems to be of later date than that of Canorein, 
2784 CowpER Tiroc, 2 20 In early d.ays the conscience has 
inmost A quickness, which Inlaterllfeislost. 2871 Mori.ev 
Voltaire{\ZZ(ii 8 The strange and sinister method of assault 
upon religion which we of a later day watch with wondering 
eyc-s, 2878 R. H. Hutton Scott iL 19 The later border songs 
of his own country. 

B. adv. At a later time or period; subse- 
quently. Later on : subsequently, 

2548 \lTiKL\.,cic. Erasm. Par. Matt. u. 2-2 Christe is no 
where knowen later or with more difiicultie, than in.. princes 
courtes. 2660 F. Brooke tr. Lc Blands Trav. 393 The Tide 
and Ebbe coming sooner or later. Milton P. L. x. 6x3 
To destroy, or unimmortal make All kinds, and for destruc- 
tion to mature Sooner or later. 2849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. 
iv. I. 518 Three days later the King informed the House 
that [etc.]. 2868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. vii. 127 
A foretaste of what was to come fifteen years later. 2882 
Times 12 July s The Admiral ran up the signal . . and later 
on sent the Bittern and Beacon to assist in the work. 

Comb. 2823 Joanna Baillie Collect. Poems 273 Leave 
we the clouds of ancient stor>». For scenes of later-parted 
glory. 

Later, obs. form of Latter a. 

Laterad (Ije-tcised), adv. Anal. [f. L. later-, 
latus side + -ad (see Dextrad).] Towards the side. 

2814 WisuART Scarpa's Hernia i. y^twte. More dorsad 
and laterad and yet more to the dermal aspect. 2888 A vter. 
/ml. Psychol. I. 492 Caudad the cells were connected with 
the postero-lateral column, while cephalad and laterad they 
could be seen to be connected with the direct cerebellar tract. 
Lateral (iK-teral), a. and sb. [ad. L. lateralis, 

f. later-, latus side, Cf. F. lateralj\ A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the side; situated at or 
issuing from the side; side-, tin quot. 1600, of 
a' look; Directed sideways. 

Lateral branch (of a family) ; a branch descended from a 
brother or sister of a person in the direct line of descent. 
Lateral moraine', see the sb. \ fudge lateral', an assessor; 
cf. side judge. 

2600 B. Jonson Undenvoods xxiii. {fn Auihorem), One 
coming with a lateral view. Unto a cunning piece MTOught 
perspective. Wants faculty to make a censure true. 26x2 
Florio, Laierale, laterall, of one or some side, belonging 
to a side. 2682 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. {1^3) 779 
A Judge-lateral, adsessor. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v., 
fudge Lateral, one that assists and sits on the Bench with 
another Judge; an Assessour. 2730 A. Gordon Maffeds 
Amphith. 287 The four lateral Arches at the two greatest 
Gates. 2787 M. Cutler in Life, etc. (1888) I. 289 He has 
but one son, whose name is Jesse, which has been much of 
a family name in the lateral branches, 2820 \V. Irving 
Sketch Bk.W. ^00, 1 ., found my way to a lateral portal which 
was the every-dayentranceto the mansion. 1831 Brewster 
C?///«xxxi. 261^ There is produced the appearance of two 
persons moving in opposite directions, constituting what has 
been termed aJaieral mirage. 1850 Merivale Rom. Emp. 
(1865) I, vii. 284 By a lateral movement they reached the 
banks of the river. xSSo Tyndall Clac. n. xvUi. 325 In 
virtue of the quicker central flow the lateral ice is subject to 
an oblique strain. 2867 F, Francis Angling i. (1880) 14 He 
.should,. let his motions be as little lateral as possible. 2874 
; Micklethwaite Mod. Par, Churches 23 All the main en- 
trances, whether western or lateral. 2878 Physiogr. 

1x8 The river and its lateral streams. 

+ 2 . Existing or moving side by side, Ofwnds; 
Coming from the same half (eastern or western) 
of the horizon. Also in comb, lateral-sited adj. 

e 1612 Chapman Iliad ix, 4 As two lateral-sited winds (the 
West wind and the North) Meeteat the Thracian seas blacke 
breast. 1635 Swan Spec. M. (1670) 245 Eurus on the one 
side and Caccias on the other, being, .lateral winds pertinent 


to the East. 2654* H. L’Estrange Chas. I (1655) 221 Tlie 
Commons Charge and the Earls Defence run lateral and in 
pale each with other. 2662 Hoddes Seven Prob. Wks, 1845 
Vll. 42. It must needs move the air before it. even to the 
eartli, and the earth repel it, and so make lateral winds 
every way. 2667 Milton P:L, x. 705 Eurus andZephir, 
with thir lateral noise, Sirocco and Libecchio. 

3 . Specific scientific uses. 

a. Anat. and Zool. Situated on one side or other 
of the mesial plane, as lateral eye, fin, lobe, ven» 
iricle. 

vjzz Quincy Lex. Physico-Med (ed. 2) 50. This Plexus 
reaches from one lateral Ventricle to the other, passing 
under the Fornix, above the third Ventricle. 2826 Kirdy 
& Sp. Entomol. IV. 314 Lateral .. when they [eyes] are 
placed in the side of the head. 2830 R. Knox Biclards 
Anat, 232 The external ligaments arc .. placed at the two 
sides of the articulation, and for this reason are called lateral 
ligaments. 2840 E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. (1842) 340 The 
lateral sinuses arc often unequal In size. 2870 Rollejtton 
Atiint. Life Introd. 62 The sensory^organs developed in 
Fish, in connection with the ' lateral line 1880 Gunther 
Fishes 68 The articulation with the vertebral column is 
efiected by a pair of lateral condyles. 

b. . Bot. Belonging to, situated or borne upon 
the side of an organ, as lateral bnd, flower, petal. 

2776^96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 306 Umbels 
on fruit-stalks, both lateral, and terminating. fjZj Families 
0/ Plants I. 5 The lateral divisions of the exterior corol. 
2830 Lindlcv Art/. Syst. Bot. 216 The two carpellary leaves 
of which the fruit is formed arc Lateraj, or right and left 
with respect to the common axis of the inflorescence. 2837 
Maccillivray Wiiherin/s Brit, Plants (ed. 4) 83 Lateral 
flowers destitute of germen. 2875 Bennctt & Dyer Sachs' 
Bot. 155 I..ateral shoots arise far most frcnuently at a greater 
distance from the apex of the stem than tne youngest le.'ivcs. 

c. Path. Of diseases : {a) Affecting the side 
or sides of the body; (p) confined to one side of 
the body (sec quots.); (c) (of curvature of the 
spine) directed sideways. 

2724 Bailey, Lateral Dise.’ise [tr. L. morbus lateralis], the 
Pleurisy. 2727-42 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Palsy, Lateral 
Palsy, called also Hemiplegia, is the same disease with the 
p.araplegia; only that it affects but one side of the body. 
1852 Miller Practice Surg. (ed. 2) xxiv. 303 Lateral cuT%a- 
ture of the spine. 2878 tr, Ziemssen'sCycl. Med. XIII. 453 
That form of chronic myelitis called lateral sclerosis. 

d. Surg. Laieral operation : a mode of cutting 
for the stone, in which the prostate gland and neck 
of the bladder are divided laterally. Also lateral 
lithotomy, 

,*7*774* Chasiders Cycl. s.v. L ithotomy, 'Tht lateral opera- 
tion, invented by Frere Jacques., of the third order of 
S. Franci.^. 2730 Hist. Litteraria I, 426’The lateral Opera- 
tion for the Extraction of the Stone. 2870 T. Holmes Syst* 
Surgery (ed, 2) IV. 2059 The causes of death aftef lateral 
lithotomy are the following. 

e. Conch. Situated on one side or. other of the 
hinge, as laieral tooth. 

28x6 T. Brown Elcm, Conchol. to Literal Teeth are teeth 
which diverge from the umbo. 2828 Stark Elem. Nat. 
Hist. IL 106 Shell regular, incqutvalve, inequilateral; a 
single primary tooth in each valve.. no lateral teeth. 

+ f. Math. Of a quantity; Of the first power. 
Of equations : Linear. Ohs. 

1674 S. Jeake Ariih. (1701) iv. iv. iv. 645 If 170 304 782 be 
divided .. by 1250, the Quotient shall be Quadratical, and 
if by 64B0, the Quotient shall be Lateral. Ibid., If then 
the lateral Coefficient 15, and v^oifioj and VC1250, and 
qq 64B0 be^made Sursolids, they .snail produce four Homo- 
geneal Species of Affections. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Lateral Equation (in Algebra), such an Equation as has but 
one Root. 

g. Cryst. Applied to those axes of a crj’stal or 
crj’stalline form which are inclined to the main or 
‘ vertical ’ axis ; also to edges, faces, or angles, con- 
nected with such axes. 

2805-27 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 104 Lateral edges 
are thp edges of the lateral faces of the table, so that there 
are eight lateral edges in a four.sided table. 2823 H. J. 
Brooke Introd. Ctystallogr. 207 Class g. Lateral solid 
angles replaced by single planes inclining on the superior 
edges. 2852 Richardson Geol. v. (1855) 86 The edges pro- 
duced by the meeting of the lateral planes, are termed 
lateral edges. 2868 Dana Min. Introd. 21 [The Hexagonal] 
system differs from the Tetragonal in having three equal 
lateral axes .. instead of two ; the vertical., is at right angles 
to the lateral. . 

_ Physics and Mechanics. Acting or placed at 
right angles to the line of motion or of strain. 

Laterat pressure or stress, a pressure or stress at right 
angles to the length, as ofa beam or bridge. 

Lateral strength, strength which resists a tendency to 

fracture arising from lateral pressure. (Webster, 1864.) 

1803 J. Wood Princ. Mech-. vii. 154 When the lateral 
motion IS entirely prevented by the adhesion of the body to 
the plane. 2882 Young Evety Man his cnvi Mechanic 
S 441. 193 We must now proceed to the method of forming 
lateral joints. 2885 T. A. L. Waddell Syst. Iron Railr. 
hndges -fapan 246 Lateral Rod .. Lateral Strut . . Lateral 
oystem. 

"B.sh. 

1 . A lateral or side part, member, or object; ■fa 
wind that is * lateral’ (see A. 2) to another iohsl ) ; 
a lateral shoot, tooth, branch etc 
iSss SwsK Sftt. AJ. (j67o') 145 These sv 
time they blow up ram.. then continue it b 
whole day. The re.ason of which I take t 
their laterals, not being absolutely of the sa 
arise together with them and so bring 
GosnoN Uaffeis Amihit/i. 298 In the 
Laterals are two Hollows. 1851 BecU's 
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laterals are produced, I pinch them ofT; but I never stop 
the main stem. X851-6 Woodward Mollxtsca 157 Chiton 
Squamosus . . lingual teeth 3 ; median small, laterals large. 
1856 Olmsted Slave States 366 From this trunk [road] 
there are many laterals. x86o Delamer KiteJu Card. (t86i) 
177 'liOok over tomatoes, and suppress all useless laterals. 
x866 Tate Brit. Mollusks^ iil. 50 The term laterals is em- 
ployed,, to designate a series of teeth between the rachidlan 
and the uncini, Pall Mall G. 22 June 5/2 llissus . . 

would not make a lateral for an irrigating ditch in Colorado. 

t 2 . One of a series of numbers in arithmetical 
progression from which a series of ‘ triangular ’ 
numbers are formed by the summation of each 
successive term and all those preceding it. See 
Figurate a. .Obs, 

1706 'W. Jones' Palmar. Mathescos 162. 

Ijaterality (Icetenedlti). [f. prep. + -ity.] 
fa. The quality of having (distinct) sides ; (right- 
or left-) sidedness ; also, the condition of being 
sideways. Obs. b. (See quot. 1894.) 

1646 Sjb T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. v. 187 This preva- 
lency is uncertainly placed in the laterallity, or custom 
determines its indifferency. Ibid. 191 These lateralities in 
man are not only fallible, if relatively determined unto each 
other, but made in reference unto the heavens and quarters 
of the Globe. Ibid. 192 We may as reasonably conclude 
a right and left laterallity in the Ark or navall edifice of 
Noah. 1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Laterality^ the side-being, 
or being side-waj^ of .a thing. 1894 Gould lltustr. Diet. 
Med.y Laterality^ excessive development on one side. 

ILateralized (loe'teralaizd),///. a. [f. Lateral 
a. + -IZE + -ED^.J Rendered lateral in position; 
placed at the side. Laieralized operation 
operation. 

1835-6 Todd C^r/, Anai. I. 4ooThe lateralised.. operation 
for stone. 1891 Sir D. Wilson Right Hand 198 The 
viscera of the quadruped have the same general lateralised 
position as in man. 

Ijaterally (lie*terali), adv. [f. Lateral a. + 
-LY 2 .J At the side ; to or from the side ; in a side 
direction ; sideways. 

1561 Eden tr. Cartel Arte Nauig. i. viii. to The inferior 
parteismoued., laterally. 1646 Sir T. 'Bkqws-e. Psertd. Ep. 

IV. i, i8r Pectinals, or such as have their bones made laterally 
like a comb. 1^4 W. Holder Disc. cone. Time 80 The 
Pays whereof are set Laterally after and against the Columns 
of [the] Golden Number, 1797 Holcroft tr. Stolberg's 
Trav, (ed. 2) III. Ixxx. 259 A rope.. was fastened laterally 
to a wall. 1857 C. Bronte Professor I, x. j6o [She] 
turned her eye laterally on me, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. 

V. 38 The greater portion of it [the water] escaping later- 
ally from the glacier. x86x Holme tr. Motjuin-Tandon it. 
III. iii. 06 The rostrum [of the Crayfish] is dentated laterally, 
x856 Howells Venet. Life 128 They, .abandoned the mam 
subject of dispute and took up the quarrel laterally. 

Ijateran (Ise'teran). [ad. L, Laterdn-a, Later- 
an-ufn.\ The name ofa locality in Rome, originally 
the site of the palace belonging to the family of 
the Plautii Laterani, afterwards of the palace of the 
popes of the same name, and the cathedral church 
known as St. John Lateran [L. Sancii Joannis in 
Laterand\. Also attrib. or as adj. (— Eccl. L, 
Lateranensis)f esp. with reference to the five general 
councils of the Western Church held in the church 
of St. John Lateran. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1568 [Nerd] let hit rere a noble 
court & clupede laterane [v.r. he court laterane]. Ibid. 
^573 Pe verste churche me let in he world rere, Seint 
Tones de lateran. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 18 b, 
The decrees of the last counsel of Laterane. Ibid. 19 Then 
called he a Counsell agaynste the nexte yeare, to begynne 
at Rome . . in the Churche Laterane. 1692 Burnet Past. 
Care V, 92 The Thirteenth Canon of the Third Lateran 
Council, runs thus. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v., A church 
called S. John of Lateran. Ibid., Canons Regular of the 
Congregation of the Lateran; 1845 S. Austin Rankers Hist. 

L 333 The decision of the Lateran council. 1896 Ch. 
Times i May 505/4 The Lateran and Tridentine dogma of 
Transubstantiation. 

Lateran, Sc. form of Latrine and Lectern. 
Lateratour, obs. form of Literature. 
Lateri- (IseTeri), combining form of L. later-, 
side, in scientific terms: cLLatero*. Ija^teri- 
cu'mbent (-k^’mbent) a. [L, cuinbent-em, pr. pple. 
of awibereio lie], lying on theside. ^ateri-fle'xion 
[cf, F, laUriJlexiott], a flexion or bending sideways; 
lateral curvature \Cent. Diet.'). Lateriflora!, 
-florons (-flooTal, -flo^Tas) adjs. Bot. [L. Jlor-, 
fids flower], having lateral flowers. Laterlfolions 
(-fpu’lbs) <z. [L./<7//«/;/ leaf], of flowers : see 

quot, La'terigratle (-gr^'d) a. Zool. [L. -^ad-ns 
walking], belonging to the group Laterigradx of 
spiders, which run sideways ; sb. a spider of this 
group ; so Lateri'g’radoas a. (Mayne Expos. Lex. 
1855). La'terinerved (-naivd), -ne'rvousa., (of 
leaves) having lateral nerves. Laterive’rsiou, a 
turning or deviation to one side. 

1883 Wilder & Gage Anat. Technol. (Cent.), *Laierx- 
cumbent, with a block transversely under the neck. 1888 
Syd. Soc. Lex., *LaterifQral. having at the side ^flowers. 
1855 Maync Exfos. Lex., Laterijloms .. *Iateriflorous. 
1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. in. xxi. (1765) 2x8 * Laierifolious, 
such as come out at the Side of the Base of the Leaf. 
2887 Amer. Nat, XXI. 966 The Thomisidse, or •laterigrade 
spiders, x866 Treas, Bot., *Laterinerved, straight-veined, 
like the leaves of grasses. 1898 G. E. Herman Dis. Women 
X. 103 *Lateriversion is either normal .. or results from the 
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uterus being pulled aside by adhesions, or pushed aside by 
a swelling. 

Ziaterite (l^cteroit}. Min. [f. L, later brick 
+ -ITE 1 .] A red, porous, ferruginous rock, form- 
ing the surface covering in some parts of India and 
south-western Asia. 

' 1807 F. Buchanan yourn.fr.' Madras II. 460 In general, 
the Lalerite, or bricLstone, comes very near the surface. 
1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. I. 53 In the gravel-beds of Europe, 
the laterite of India, and other more superficial localities. 

attrib. 1851 R. F. Burton Goa 176 A pile of laterite rock 
rising abruptly from a level expanse of sand. 1886 Guille- 
MARD Cruise Marchesa II. 327 The red laterite roads. 

Lateritic (Iteteri-tik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] • Re- 
sembling or of the nature of laterite. 

1847 Capt. Newbold in f ml. Asiatic Soc. BengallAVI. 
305 Lateritic sandstone. 1880 V, Ball fungle Life Jnd. 
1. 4 A very notable change . . from a swampy alluvium' into 
a lateritic gravel. 

Lateritious (Ireteri^J^os), a. Also latericeous 
(in mod. American Diets.), [f. L. laterUius,-uius, 
f. later brick : see -itious i.] . Pertaining to or re- 
sembling brick ; of the colour of brick, brick-red : 
said chiefly of urinary deposits. 

. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Lateritious, made of brick, or like 
brick. 1658 Phillips, Laterteious. 1733 Cheyne Eng. 
Malady 11. xi. § 2 (1734) 229 The Water., never with a 
gross or full lateritious Sediment. 1763 E. Stone in Phil, 
T 9 -ans. LIII. 200 The longer they are kept the more they 
incline to a cinnamon or lateritious colour. 1875 H. C. Wood 
Therap, (1879) 4x8 A secretion of thick lateritious urine, 
t Zta'tezTUOre, a. Ols. [A double comp. f. 
Later + -jioue.] Later, last. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark I. 12-15 Is it meete 
that the carnail be fyrste, and that latermore, whiche is 
spiritual! and gostely. 

Lateme, obs. form of Lantern. 

Latero- (l3e*ter^>), taken as combining form of 
L. later-, laitts side : cf. Lateri-. Prefixed to Eng. 
words, forming compounds, usually hyphened (a) 
in sense ^ pertaining to the side (and another part) *, 

* pertaining to the side of (a specified structure) 
e.g. latero-anterior, -caudal, -cervical, -dorsal, 
-marginal, -nuchal, -posterior, -ventral adjs. ; (/^) 

* on or towards the side*, e,g. laiero-Jlexion, -prone 
adj., -pulsion, -version. 

1848 Johnston in Proe. JBerw. Nat. Club II. No. 6. 296 
There are four eyes in two *latcro-amcrior groups. 1852 
Dana Crust, i. 625 Latero-anterior spines large. 1888 
Comstock Introd. Eniomol. i. ix. 219 *Latero-caudaI 
angles of the head unarmed. x8^3‘^'</. Soc.Lex.,*Latero- 
eervical, relating to a side and a neck, or to the side of the 
heck. * LaterO'dorsal, situated on the side of the back, 
1857 Bullock Cazeaux* Midwif. 54 This inflexion may 
take place anteriorly, posteriorly, or laterally, and has been 
styled accordingly anteflexion, retroflexion, and *!atero- 
flexion. 1869 T. H. Tanner Pract. Med. (ed. 6) 11. 349 
Where the uterus Is bent and its fundus fixed to the right 
or left side, th^ cervix remaining in the median line (latero- 
flexion) this deviation from the natural position will [etc.]. 
i8Si-2 W. S. Kent Alan. Infusoria II. 792 A few postero- 
marginal or caudal, but never a continuous series of *latero- 
marginal setae. 1872 Couns Key N. Amer. Birds (1884) 
734 •Latero- nucha! feathers elongated. ^1852 Dana 
Crust, I. 217 The *latero-posterior margin is somewhat 
less oblique. 1856 Woodward ATollusca 446 The latero- 
posterior margins of the body, 1897 Allbult's Sysi. Aled. 
IV, 340 The patient being placed on the back, or else in 
the *Ialero-prone position. x888 Syd. Soc. Lex,, *Latero- 
pulsiou, an involuntary impulse towards one or other .^ide. 
x88x-2 W, S. Kent Maxi, Infusoria II. 790 The composi- 
tion of each of the *lalero-venlral rows. 1869 T. H. Tanner 
Pract. Med. (ed. 6) II. 351 Supposing the fundus to be in- 
clined to one side of tbe body while the os uteri looks to- 
wards the opposite side (“latcroversion), there will [etc.]. 

Lates, obs. form of Lattice. 

Latescent (UHe'sent), a. [ad. L. latesceni-em, 
pr. pple. of latesclre, inceptive of latere to be hid.J ; 
Becoming latent, hidden, or obscure. So Late's- | 
ccnce, latescent condition or quality. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Aletapk. xxx. (1859) II. 215 This 
obscuration can be conceived in everj' infinite degree, be- 
tween incipient lalescence and Irrecoverable latency. Ibid. 
xxxii. II. 251 The under play of the latescent activities. 
tLateship. Obs. rare^^. In 4 latschipe. 
[f. Late n.i + -ship.] Slowness, sluggishness. 

13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. (E. E.T.S.) 523/26 
porw bi-ginnyng vertu encresceh. And ^rw latschipe hit is 
wi]7-drawe & cese]>. 

Ziatesome (I^’ts^m), a, (and advi). Obs. exc. 
dial. Also 4 latsom, -sum. fOE. Itetsum, f. het 
Late a.l + -SOME.] Backward; slow, sluggish; late. 

XI. . O. E. Chron. an, 1089 (l^ud MS.) Wa:s swi5e lajtsum 
gear on come. X340 Hampole Pr, Const. 793 He es swyft 
tospek. .And latsom and slaw for to here. 1382 Wyclif 
Exod. iv. xo Y am of more latsum and of more slow tongue. 
r x4So Mirour Saluaeiotm 1142 And broght hjTn preciouse 
gifiesand latsomest to fynd. 1469 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 

21 Whether is so latesum in this cuntrey, that men can 
neither well gett come nor hay. 1847 Wkistle-Binkie (Scot. 
Songs) (X890) II. 200 We’ve dander^ baith latesome and 
early. 1877-89 in N. IV. Line, Gloss, 

Hence t La’tesomeness. 

a 1340 Ham POLE 3 Wha is sett here for lal- 
sumnes. 1357 Lay Folks Caieck. 528 Of this syn [slauthe] 
comes.. latsumnes.se or Hie to draw opon lenthe Any gode 
dede that we sal do, 

Iiatesse, obs. form of Lattice. 

Jjatest (}eHest),a.l (adv., sb.). Also 5 lattest. 

[A mod. superlative f. I-ATEa.i + -est, the connexion j 


of Last <7. (repr. OE. latest, laisi), with the. posi- 
tive haying been obscured by its. change of. form 
and its independent sense-development;] 

1 . =Last, 'lAow arch. Aud poet. 

{c 1420 Pallad. on Hush, i. 363 The see grauel is lattest for 
to drye, And_ lattest may thow therwith edifie.] 1588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. V. ii. 707 Now at the latest minute of the houre, 
Grant vs your loue.s. 1591 Troub. Raigne K. yohn (1611) 
29 He fight It out unto the latest man. x^ Shaks. OZ/li. Hi. 
28 To leaue that latest, which concernes him first. 1607 Top- 
sell Beasts (1658) 337 The thinnest or latest part of 
themilkofa Mare. 1619 Drayton /ifr/i No.6x Nowatthe 
last ga.spe ofLoues latest Breath. 1669 Drvden Tyr. Love 
V. I 'Tis done, tyrant, this is thy latest hour. 1795 Southey 
yoan of Arc i. 320, I had her latest look of earthly love, 
I felt, her hand’s last pressure. 1821 Keats xHii, 
How she might . .sing to it one latest lullaby. x8^ Tennyson 
Enoch A. 728 For Phillip’s dwelling fronted on the street, 
The latest house to landward. 1883 R. ^y. Dixon Alano i. 
i. I, J, Ferganl, living now my latest days.' 

ahsol. rx44o Girald. Hist. Irel. 26 Thay wer fyrst y-sete 
yn J>e latest of be host. 

2 . Most late; most recent. 

*593 Shaks. Rich. II, v. vi. i The latest newes we heare, 
Is that [etc.]. 1825 Southey T. Paraguay Ded. viii. Take 
therefore now thy Father’s latest lay, , . Perhaps his last. 
2884 Times (weekly ed.) 17 Oct. 3/2 The latest .. of these 
speeches. 1884 Graphic 23 Aug. xpS/x The passengers in 
all except the latest trains are as a rule orderly enough. 
1900 F. Anstey Brass Bottle i. 5 Let’s have a look at 
Beevor’s latest performance. 

•• b. Phr. At (the) latest', at the most advanced 
hour, at the most distant date (cf. At prep. 35 c). 

2884 Times 30 Jan. 9/3 Between February, or March at 
latest, and hlay. 

3 . qxussi-adv. (e.g. in Cotnb. with ppl, adjs. : cf. 
Late adv. 7). 

1667 Milton P, L, v. 18 My fairest, my espous'd, my 
latest found. 2864 Tennyson Enoch A. 150 Nursing the 
sickly babe, her latest-born. 

Late-wake, corrupt form of Lykewake. 

X771 Pennant Tour Scott, in 2769,' 1x2 The Late-wake 
is a ceremony used at funerals. 18x4 Scott Ld. of Isles 

VI. xxxiv. Bid Ninian’s convent light their shrine. For 
late-wake of De Argentine. 1821 Galt Ann. Parish xxiv. 
222 The body was. .removed to Mr. Mutchkin’s brew-house, 
where the lads and lassies kept the late wake. 

Latewar, variant of Lectuary. 
i* Za’teward, a. and adv. Obs. Also 5-6 lat- 
ward, [f. Late zj.I -i- -ward.] A. adj. 

1 . Late, slow, backward : said mostly of fruit and 
crops ripening, and seasons of the year. 

2538 Elyot Did., Cordum feenum, lalewardehaye. Cordi 
agni, latewarde lambes. 1546 Supplic. Poore Commons 
(E. E.T.S.) 7t They mighte not gather their grapes nor 
frutes twyse, out must leue the latward fruit. 1587 Golding 
De Mornay vHi. 93 If Greece were to lateward therein [the 
studie of wisedome], where shall the antiquitie thereof be 
found among the Gentiles? 2589 Flc.ming Virg. Georg 1.9 
There Vesper or th euening doth kindle lateward lights, 
1601 Holland I. 501 Trees which be late-ward and 
keep their fruit long ere they ripen. i 6 it Cotgr., Arrtere- 
saison. . . a late harvest, a lateward yeare. a 2659 Osborn 
Ess. iii. VVks. (1673) 568 The Garden having not yet pro- 
duced any Fruit so lateward. 17x9 London & Wise Compl. 
Card. 273 We sow our last Cucumbers about the tenth or 
twelfth of this Month, to have some lateward ones. 1745 
tr. Columella's Husb. xi. ii, Now it is time to have finished 
the digging and dressing of your lateward rosebeds. 

2 . Pertaining to a late period, rare. 

1577 Harrison England 11. ix. (1877) 1. 190 Such also was 
the lateward estimation of them [the old laws] that [etc.]. 

B. adv. 

1 . Of late, recently. 

147X Sir j. Paston in P. Lett. No. 670 III. 6 As myche 
plesyer and hertys ease as 1 have latward causyd you to 
have trowbyll and thowght. 1649 Bp. ak\.\.ConJirm. (1631) 

28 Deducing it self through all the ages of the Church, 
(though lalew’ard not without some taint of superstitious 
interspersions). 

2 . Late, after the due time or season. 

1572 Mascall Plant. ^ Graff, v. 24 Whether the tree be 
forwarde or not, or to be graffed soone or latewarde. 2573 
Tusser Husb. xlvi. (1878) loi Who soweth too lateward, 
hath seldome good seed. 2609 Bible (Douay) y<rr. ii. 31 
Am I become a wildernes to Israel, or a lateward springing 
land? 1620 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergy lu. §13 The cited 
clergy and laity doe now thus late-ward discusse de Lire. 
2659 Torriano, Sero, late, or lateward. 

3 . ? Towards the last. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 622 The most losse turned euer 
latewarde vpon y« Englysh partie. 

Also t La*tewards adv., lately, recently. 

2483 Act I Rich. Ill, c. 13 The Butts of Malmseys late- 
wards brought into this . . Realm, 
t Iia'tewardly, Obs. rare. [f. Late^vaud 
- f-Ly!.] = Lateward <T. I. 

1573 Tusser Hush. xxi. (1878) 56 l.eaue lateivardly rering. 

t La'tewardly, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. + 

-LY -.] a. Of late, lately, b. At a late date. 

1720 Strype Stozv's Surv. Land. I. 6 This our City of 
London was also walled with Stone in the Time of inz 
Roman Government here; but yet verj* latev^rdly [e . 
*598-2633 lately]. For it seemeth not to have l:*en nnl ed 
in the Year of our Lord ccxcvi. 17a* - Mem. 11 . ^9 
His tutors were latewardly much detained at cowt. 

III. xvHi. 147 Here latewardly also were J. Pilkington [etc.]. 
Xiatewes, obs. form of Lettuce. 

late-wMleCs, adv. [f. Lak 
with and without genitival f.] Of 
1B39 Ba.lct Fcsltu xix. (1848) =27 anger 

lalel^’hile? 2887 S. Cheshire Gloss., Late<Uieiles, of late 
. . ‘ I hanna sejm nowt on her Iate-%vbeiles . 
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II Latex (l^'-teks). [L., = liquid, fluid.] 
i- 1 . Old Phys. The name given to juice of any 
sort in the body ; esp. the watery part of the blood 
and other secretions. ... 

1662 J. CUASDLCK I'an Hilutont's Oriat, 115 Religion is 
amazed, .at the finding of a iate.v or liquor, which heing 
reduced to tlie least Atomes possible to nature, as loving a 
single life, would despise the Wedlocks of every ferment. 
I6id. 104 Seperation of the Liquor Latex, Urine, and S weat 
doth employ the Liver. 1669 W. SiMrsou Hydrol. Chynt. 
at The exorbimnt latex, which before w.as extravasated runs 
in its own chanels again. 176^ Spiiv \xiPhiL Trans, LVII. 
or Her blood appeared of a good texture, otherwise than 
giving ofifa little more than its due propoition of latex. 

2 . Bot. A milky liquid found in many plants 
(in special vessels called laticiferous), which exudes 
■when the plant is wounded, and coagulates on ex- 
posure to the air. 

183s LiNDLr.vAi/mf. .Bar. (1846)11. ssSManypl.ants.. when 

old, have a milky late.\-. 1858 Cabpbnter eg. Phys.%i% 
Destined for the conveyance of the latex or prepared juice 
of the plant. 1883 Goodai-E Physio!, Bot. 96 Upon expo- 
sure to the air latex coagulates, and for.ms upon drying 
a sticky, elastic mass. 

attrib. 1874 Cooke Fungi 23 True latex vessels occur 
occasionally in Agaricus. 1883 Goodalc Physiol, Bot, 95 
Late.x-cells are not restricted to any one organ of the plant. 

Iiateys(e, obs. form of Lattice. 

Lath. (lolO, xA Forms : a, 1 Iratt, (//. Imtta, 
latta), 5-S latt, 6-y latte, 5, 7-9 dial, lat ; pi. 
4-6 lattes, -is, 5 lattys, lates, latez, 6 layttes, 
6-latts,S-lats. A 4 - 61 athe, (4la])))e,lattlie), 
6 - lath. [Oil. hett sb. fern, (whence mod. dial. 
lap) corresponds to MDti. latte (Du. /n/), HG. dial. 
latz. Da. (i6th c.) latte, Ixtte, lecthe (now Itopte, 
which is phonetically difficult). The ME. idppe, 
from which the modern standard Eng. form de- 
scends, prob. represents an OE. *l!epp-, as this 
would correspond to the synonymous 01 -IG. lat{t)a, 
ladda (MHG., mod.G. latte') ; but the mutual re- 
lation of the two types is obscure, .and the occur- 
rence of a geminated P in OTeut. has no known 
parallel or explanation. Some scholars think that 
the substitution of P for t was due to the influence 
of the synonymous (and peril, cognate) Welsh 
Hath = Irish j/o/ OCeltic *slattil. The Teut. 
word has passed into the Rom. langs. (cf. It. latta, 
Sp. lata, F. latte) ; it is usu. regarded as cogn. w. 
MUG. lade plank (mod.G. laden counter, shop).] 

1 . A thin narrow strip of wood used to form a 
groundtvork upon which to fasten the slates or tiles 
of a roof or the plaster of a wall or ceiling, and in 
the construction of lattice or trellis work and Vene- 
tian blinds. Double, single, pantile lath ; see quots. 
1825, 1842-59. 

a. cxooo 4 ^lfric Cr/tJSf. in \Vr.*Wulcker 126 Asserts, 
Istta. CX050 Suppl. rEl/riPs Glflss., ibid. 183 Asserts, 
latta, uei reafteres. X361-2 Durham Ace, Rolls (Surtees) 
385 Cum calce, lattes, et sclatsian. <1x400-50 Alexander 
756* tHe] stighillys hym in .sotu stede^ a stable by hym 
one, With lang lates of yren, but he might lig in. c X425 
St, Mary 0/ Qignies 1. ii. in Anglia VIll. 136/1 She slepte 
but Util & bnt vpon a fewc lattys. ^1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 642 Be be lattis it toke festnyng. 1483-4 in 
Swayne Churchtv. Acc. Sarum (1896) 33 For v bondeliez 
of latez. xsi5“x6 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 253 In le 
Storehouse .. ccc layttes. Richmond. (Surtees 

1833) 282 Woodd and bords..wilh .stangs, hots, and cares, 
and spelks, and latts, xx.r. X64X Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 
148 They will sowe downe theire thatch in fower places . . 
allsoe sowinge once aboute a latte, ever betwixt sparre and 
sparre. x652 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Amb. 395 The 
houses of this Village were very wretched ones, as being 
built only with lats nail’d across, and plaister’d over with 
clay. 1674 Ray N. C. IVords 29 A Lath is also called a 
Lat in the Northern Dialect 1779 Mans In Fhil, Trans. 
LXIX. 626 Latts . . were nailed against each end. X878 
Cumbld, Gloss., Lai, lath ‘ As thin as a lat’, x836 S. )V, 
Line. Gloss., Lat, a lath. 

fi. X330 Kenjig Ord. in Gross Gild Merck. II. 134 Noe 
burgess shall buy., boards, lathes, tyles. r'X38oWYCUF 
.yerw. Sel. Wks. II. 167 Bi be labbis f»ei senten him doun, 
wib his bed. 1398 Trhvisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. clxvii. 
(149s) 71* The lathe is longe and somwhat brode and 
playne and thyn and is naylled thwart ouer to the rafterers 
and theron hangyth slaites, tyle and shyngles. 1523 Fitz- 
HERB. Hush. § 15 They (harowe bulles) . . haue shotes of 
wode put through theyin lyke lathes. 1563 Hyll Art 
Garden. (1593) 7 The Romans vsed to inclose and fence 
their gardens with stakes and l.iths. 1703 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. 244 Laths . . are made of heart of Oak, (hr outside 
Work..; and of Fir for inside Plastering, 1725 Bradley 
Earn. Diet, s. v., A Bundle of Laths is generally call’d a 
Hundred of Laths. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat, Mechanic 
611 The single are the thinnest .. those called lath and 
half, are supposed to be one third thicker than the .single; 
and the double laths are twice that thickness. x842-59 
Gwilt Archit. Gloss, s.v. Lath, Faniile laths are long 
square pieces of fir, on which the pantiles hang, 1866 
Rogers Agric, ^ Prices I. xx. 487 Stout oak laths rent from 
heart timber.^ xV^xTcm^o Every Man his oson Mechanic 
§ 17s Specialities in Venetian blind laths. Ibid. § 445 In 
planing.. laths for trellis-work. 

b. collect Laths as a material used in building 
(chiefly as a groundwork for a coating of plaster) 
to form a wall or partition. Freq. in lath and 
plaster (often written with hyphens, esp. when used 
cUtrib, or quasi-rrr^*.) ; also rarely lath and clay. 


*573 Tusser Hush. xvii. fi878» 36 A frower of iron, for clean- 
ing of hath. 1663 Gcruilr Counsel 79 Huff ca.si upon Lath , , 
is worth eighteen pcncttlhcyard. Down-Hall 152 

A house should be builh or with brick, or with stone. Why 
’tis plaster and lath. 1719 De Foi: Cntsoe it. xiv. (1840) 
285 it was . . a house buili, as we call it in England, with 
lath and phaster. 176$ Ghii fitii in Phil. Trans. LV. 274 
A lath and plaister wall. 1807 Crauhe Par. Reg. X. Wks. 
1834 II. 150 A paltry screen Of paper'd lath, 1839 Car- 
lyle Chartism viii. 158 Dons. Tons . . not a few. .of burnt 
brick, of limber, of hath-andday. 2859 Jkmi.son Brittany 
xvi, 269 Buildings of h'lth and plaster. x866 Rogeks Agnc, 
Cf Prices I. x.v. 496 Lalh-and-plaster work. 

2. Ill wider application : A thin, narrow, flat 
piece of wood used for any purpose. Also, as the 
material of a counterfeit weapon, as how^ yiuord of 
lath, t Dagger of lath : see Dagoeu 1 b. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. ff Jut I. iv. 5 No Cupid . . Bearing a 
Tartar’s painted Bow of latlu 1616 Sukfl. & Markii, 
Country Farm 35 Hec shall cut the roots of the Vines, 
and set square Laths or I’rops for the defending of them. 
1658 A. Fox Wnrtz' Surg, 11. xvii. 124 One lath or splinter 
will serve the turn here. And apply the lath cither above 
or below the great sinew on the Arm. *796 T. Owen Trav. 
Europe II. 504 An old woman, .holding a lath lighted at 
one end. 1820 Scott Ivanhoe i, A sword of lath. 

b. trans/.^ applied to what is slender or fragile. 
J633 Quarles P/vlim. Verses to PUlchePs Purple Isl., His 
ribs are laths, daub’d o’rc BlaistcrM with flesh, and bloud. 
x748SMOLLErr AW. /?<!//</ (t8i2)I. spYoumanoflaih. 1799 
MAa D’Ariilav Lett, to Dr, Burney, })x\y, ‘You used to 
be as thin as Dr. Lind\ says the King. Lind was then in 
sight—a mere lath. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles ii. i. Intcrl., 
Some phantom, fashionably thin, With limb of lath. 

3. 'Flic bending part of an arbalest or cross-bow. 

*545 R^tc^ Custom ho, a vii, Crosbqwc lathes the pounde 

iiii<f. 1685 Boyle Effects 0/ Mot. viii. 91 When the Lath 
of a Cross-bow stands bent. 

4. attnb. and Comb. a. simple alttibntive, as 
lath-hammer ^ •wood ; b. quasi*<z^’. (in sense 
of ‘ made of a lath or of laths *, as lath-house^ 
partition, szoord, wall, -work\ C. objective, as 
lath-cleaver^ -maker^ -render., -river, -splitter, 
-splitting', d. parasynthctic and stinilativc, as 
lath-backed, ^legged, -like adjs. e. special com- 
binations, as lath-bedatead, a bedstead with laths 
to support the bedding ; lath-brick, a long narrow 
brick used for the floors of giain-kilns; flath- 
brod, ?asmaU lath-nail; lath-coop, -pot U.S. 
(see quot. for lath-pot's. Also Latu-naIL. 

X676 Wycherley Ft Dealer 11. i, Thou pitiful, paltry, 
•laifi-back'd Fellow. 2830 R. B. Peake Crt. ^ City i. iii, 
Brother, observe his make— none of your lath-backed wishy- 
washy breed. x8o6 Med. Jrnl. XV. xi A *)ath bcdsie.ad. 
2677 Plot Ox/ordsh. 251 *X.ath*bricks .. nre put in the 
place of the Laths or Spars (supported by Pillars) in Oasts 
for drying mault, 1823 P. Nicholson Praet, Build. 587 
Lath-bricks, .used for drying malt upon. 2536-7 Durham 
Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 698, 2000 •latbroddcs ad as. xd. 2620 
Kaworth Househ. Bks. (Surtee.si 132, c. of late broades, Wyt 
1622 Canterb. Marriage Licences (MS.). Will’m Paine of 
the Citiy of Cant *lataeaver. 1825 J. NicnousoS Operat. 
Mechanic 612 The l.yh<leavers having cut their timber., 
cleave each piece with wedges. 2573 Tusser Hu 5 h.y.\\\. 
(1878) 37 A ‘lath hammer. 2882 Garden 7 Jan. x/s Azale.as, 
&c. are kept under a ^lath-houj»e shelter through the 
summer months. 2523 Fitziierd. Husb. § 78 The .ix. proper- 
Wes of an asse .. the syxte, to be •lathe-legged. 26x1 
CoTCR., Tringte, a, .•lath-like peece of wood. 2674 Moxon 
Tutor Astron. (ed. 3) 202 A sphear is complicated only of 
Lath-like Circles to represent each Orb. 1530 Palscr. 237/2 
•Lathe maker, Jaisevr de lattes. 25M MS, Acc, St. 
John's Hasp., Canterb., To the lathe maker .. xvijf/. 2607 
Canterb. Marriage Licences (MS.), Abraham Garke of 
Marden, lattnakcr. 1886 Ruskin Prxierita I, 286 Sepa- 
rated only by a •lath partition. 2887 G. B. Goode, etc. 
Fisheries of (l.S, II. 666 llie term •laib-pol is almost uni- 
versally employed to designate the common forms of closed 
lobster traps, . . providing they arc constructed of laths or of 
any narrow strips of wood. Other names, .are ‘ box-traps 
* house-pots *, Stick-pots ‘ *latb-coops 2688 Loud. Gaz, 
No. 2318/4 A Man..byTradeaHoop'‘haver,or*Lathrender. 
26x0 in Eng, Hist. Rev. (2898) XI 1 1. 524 A •lath Ryver. 
2876 Whitby Gloss., Lat~river, one who splits laths for the 
plasterers. 2858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, * Lath-splitter. 
2882 OoiLViE, * Lath-splitting. 2697 Drvden Virg. Georg. 
IV. 168 The God obscene, who frights away, With bis •Lath 
Sword, the Thiefs and Birds of Prey, 2756 Bp. Pococke 
• Trav. (1889) II, 228 Outhouses. .built. .with what they call 
•lath walls. 2642 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 16 Ashen 
barres . . very streight and riven very thinne allmost like 
unto •latte-wood, 1887 Moloney Forestry W. A/r. 3 
Foreign and Colonial Timber used for.,lath.wood, shingles 
for roofs, &c. 2621 Cotcr., Aa/<Tf5tf,..*lath-worke. 2663 
Gerbier Counsel 79 Ruff cast upon Lath-work, the owner 
finding all, is worth eight pence a yard, 2863 R. B. Peacock 

5. Lonsdale Dial, in Trans. Philoh Soc. 262 He’s gloorin 
out a ’t winda, en shewin* bissel through 't lat-wark. 

Iiath UaW, ‘V- Also 6 lathe, 7-9 dial, lat. [f. 
Lath ji.] trans. To cover or furnish (a wall or 
ceiling) with laths for plastering. Also with over. 

C2S32 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 949 To lathe with 
lathes, latter. 2575 Chnrckw. Acc. Stanford in Antiijuary 
XVII. 171/1 It. for lathing & mending the churche howse 
mounds vd. 2600 Sorflet Countrie Farme 1. xviii. 113 
[The feasant] hou.se shall be .. thicke latied and of clouen 
boardes. 2642 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 148 After that 
an house is latted, the first thatch that is layd on woulde 
bee of rye-strawe. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Walls, 
Walls, .being quarter d and lath’d between the Timber, or 
sometimes lathed all over, they are plaister’d with Lome. 
2823 P. Nicholson Praet. Build. 220 When lathed over, 
the Jath may be equally stiff to sustain’ the plaster. iBfo 
Daily Htr.vs 10 Sept., The dining-rooms .. in the .sixteenth 
century, were neither lathed nor plastered. 2886 .S'. W, 
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Line. Gloss., Lat ted, part., covered with laths : as ’I’lllsave 
it studded and latted 

absol. 2663 Gerrier Counsel 79 'I'o Lath and l,iy with 
Lime and haire. ^2703 Moxon Mech, E.xerc, 250 A Budget 
,,to put their Nail.s in when they Lath. 

Hence Iiatked ppl. a. Also I.a*tlier, one who 
fixes laths or makes lath-work. 

2578 Banister Hist. Man v. 65 Like the plaster, or dawbe 
vnto the latted house. 2897 Daily NnusZ Dec. 4/4 By em- 
ploying lathcr.s to do the lathing work instead of plasterers. 

Latn, obs. form of Loath. 

Iiathe [I^te OE. Ivcb sir. neiit., 

corresponding to ON. Idb (poet.) landed posses- 
sion, land;— OTeut. \ according to some 

scholars cogn. w. -Ixd- in Goth, un-lcds poor (? lit. 
without landedposscssion5),OE. 7/«-/«V(^ wretched. 

The form lathe (recorded from 24th c.) nould, if it repre- 
sented a pronunciation handed down by oral tradition, imply 
that the OE. word had a short vowel, and connexion with 
Indian, to summon, would then be possible. Probably, how- 
ever, the word had little oral currency, so that its form may 
have been influenced by the spelling of early documents. 
The identity of the word with ON. (which involves the 
conclusion that the OE. form was tdo) is rendered almost 
certain by the following fact.s. ix) The OE. word is in one 
instance recorded in the sen'-e of the ON. word, viz., in the 
legal formula *nc ic hines ne liScs ne landes ue sace 

Hc sdene' (^hmid, Gesetze der AvgeUachsen, app. xi), 
where it has the same alliterative association a.s in the 
frequent ON. phrase ‘land ok laS’. (2) 'Fins alliterative 
association recurs in our first quotation, where the word has 
its specific Kentish application. (3) Our second quotation 
implies that ‘the lathe of Aylesford ’ was the territory that 
was under a Jurisdiction attached to the of Aylesford, 

fio that the development of the special Kentish use from the 
general .sense of ‘landed possession ’ presents no difliculiy. 

The possibility is not excluded that the Kentish term may 
represent a coalescence of the original OE. Idb, tcnilory, 
with other words of .similar form : cf. ON. leib fern, a court 
or judicial assembly, and OE. -txb or -Idde in rndtlxtiu pi., 
attendances at a ‘ moot * or assembly i?relarcd to ON. Itia, 
OE. Ilian, to go); also mod. D.t- division of a parish 

for military purposes ' (f. root of Lie, Layt'/’L). 

The latinized teidegrevei (see b) may. as is commonly 
a^sumedjrcprc.^ent anOE. *l,riler/fan *J.ilhe-recves’; but 
the text IS of little authority.] 

One of tlic administrative districts (now five in 
number) into which Kent is divided, each com- 
prising several hundreds. 

?<2ixoo Charter in Birch Cart. Sa.v. Ill, 162 Seo duxuS 
folccs on wcsinn Cmnt. hmt land and hart la;5 to liS. 
CX220 Rochester Bridge-bote Charter ibid. 659 Of armies- 
forda & of cllan hmn larbe I>e hair to \l)r. {Latin text'. De 
/Eilesforda et de toto illo Icsto quod ad Illud manerium 
pcriinct. iScc Last/A*)! cxx^<o\nLaxvso/Edw,Con/.z.'yi 
(interpolation) in Schmid Gesetze 508 note 5, In qulbusdam 
vero ptovinciis Anglicc vocanlur le3 [v.r. vocalwtur led], 
quodisti dlcunttithingefKr. irihlnge]. 239*-3 Rolls Parlt. 
Ul. 305/1 Certains Wapentakes, Hundrtdes, Rapes, Laih«<, 
Bailhes. .Si Villesqueux furent grant parcelledel Fermedes 
corps des Counices. 2545 Act 37 Hen. Vt/l, c. 25 g 9 In 
every such Shire Riding Lathe WapcniakeRapeCiliel’owne 
Borough Isle. 2570-6 Lamrarde Peranib. Kent (1826) 3 
'j'he whole Shyre liaih long been divided into five partes 
communly called Lathes. 2670 Blount Lathe os 
Leth,..\i a great part of a County, sometimes containing 
three or more Hundreds or Wapentakes; as it is used in 
Kent and Susse.x. 2765 Blackstone Comm. 1. 116 In .some 
counties there is an intermediate division between the shire 
and the hundreds, as lathes in Kent, and rape.s in Sussex. 
2832 Act 3^ 2 IVill. C.64 § 9 Such Eastern Division shall 
include the whole of the re.spective lathes of St. Augustine 
and Shepway. 2875 Stubds Const. Hist. I. v.ioo In Kent 
. . the hundreds are arranged in Lathes or Lests. 

b. Comb, : t lathe reeve, the official charged 
with the administration of a lathe ; f lathe silver 
(see quot, 1778). 

c xztM London interpolation in Leges Hen, /, c. 7 § 2 (MS. 
^*3*0) tn Schmid Gesetze 440 note Leidegrevei, vicaril. 
2765 Blackstone Comm. 1. 116 'I'hese had., their lathe- 
reeves and rape-reeves, acting in subordination to the shire- 
reeve. 2778 Hasted Kent L 224 The chief-rent payable to 
the crown, called lath or tythe silver, .. was 8 j. as was 
returned by the survey taken in 2650. 

3jatlie '. 1 ^* 5 ), sb,- Now only </m/. Also Olaythe, 
6-7 lath, 7, S dial, leath, 9 diat. leathe, laith(e, 
fa. ON. hlaba (Sw. /rz</r7, I)a. lade), connected with 
hlalSa Lade v.'\ A barn. 

cxzsoGen,/f Ex,312a Tomaken laSes and gaderen coren. 
a 2300 Cursor AI, 4681 (Gott.) Wid win and corn, fless and 
mele, And [Ireadyai] fild he lathes here and har. C2384 
Chaucer H . Fame 111. 1050 For alle mote oute other late 
or jathe, Alle the sheves in the lathe, c 2425 Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 670 Hoc orrettm, lathe. Hoc grauarium, idem 
. f *450 Rt- Cuthbert (Surtees) 7643 He gart bigg 
lhaim in house and lathe, c 2550 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 
257 1 hey at threshing in the one lath beanes and barley 
both._ 2^3 (pA.MDEN Rem. loi Lath, a Barne among them 
ot Lincolnshire. 1782 J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss. 
92 Leath, barn. 2847 E. Bronte Wuthering Heights 1 . ii. 
10 Ooa rahnd by th’endut’laith’. 2893 Peel F< r//ry 
293 Garside’s old laithe stood about where Mr. Dawson's 
shops now are, 

b. attrib,, as lathe-door, -yard. 

, (Tim Bobbin) Vim- Lane. Dial. Wks. 

(1862) 67 Just as 1 r gett'n to th' Leath Dur. i8gi Atkinson 
Lcist oj Giant Killers 214 The fowls of the lathe-yards even 
had not been spared. 

lathe sb.^ Also 5, 7 lath. [Of obscure 
history ; prob. cognate with Da. lad, in drejelad 
tuming-Iathe, also in other compounds in which it 
has the general sense of ‘stand, supporting frame- 
work , e.g. savelad saw-bench, bedstead, 

ifndelad gantry, vxverlad loom. The Da. word 
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is prob. a special use of lad pile, heap regularly 
built up:— ON. //4z5, related to toXADE. 

If the coincidence in form and meaning with Dx be 
not purely accidental, the Eng. word must, 'notwithstanding 
its late occurrence, have come down from the time of the 
Danish settlements in England. (A native OE. connate is 
out of the question, as it would have had r/, not <J.) The Da. 
wprd, in compounds, is cited by Kalkar from the i5-i6tlic. 
As the older form of turning-lathe, used xs late as the 
iglh century, was worked by means of a spring-lath over- 
head (see drawing in Encycl. Brit, ed.o, XIV. 323), it is not 
wholly impossible that the word may be a modification of 
Lath 5 b,\ but against this is the occurrence of the word in 
the wider Danish sense (see sense i). 

The ON. lanff (in Diets, miswritten I 5 t^^ and explained 
‘smith’s lathe’) is commonly given as the etj'mon, but 
erroneously. All that is known of the word is that it svas 
used in composition to form poetic synonyms for gold.] 
fl- ^gen. A supporting structure, stand, scaffold. 
1476 Record St. Mary's RatcUffc tn Antig. Sarisb. (1771) 
2og A new Sepulchre ..‘with all the ordinance that longeth 
thereto; that is to say, A lath made of timber and iron 
work thereto; Item, thereto longeth Heven, made of timber 
. . Item Hell made of timber and iron-work with Devils. 

2. Spec, (More fully Uiniing-Iathel) A machine 
for turning wood, metal, ivory, etc., in ■which the 
article to be turned is held in a horizontal position 
by means of adjustable centres and rotated against 
the tools with which it is cut to the required shape. 

The lathe is used chiefly for turning circular and oval 
work, but it is also used for turning irregular forms and 
in engraving figure-work and geometrical designs on met.al, 
x6ix [see Lare-J. 1659 Leak /I'a/t-rri/X'r. csAsina'l'urners 
Lathe. 1678 Butler Hud, iii. ii. 376 Could turn his Word 
and Oath and Faith As many ways as in a Lath. 1753 
Hogarth Anal. Bcaniy x. 58 A turner, in his lathe, miglit 
turn a much finer neck. 1812-16 J. Smith Panoranta Sci, 
^ Art I. 3x A file.. to smooth wood or metal revolving 
in the lathe. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 616 In the 
form of a globe, round as from a lathe. 

b. With qualifying words indicating (rz) the 
source of driving power, as engine-^ hand-y 
etc.; C^) a special form of construction, as centre-y 
ckuck^y dttplex-y viandrcUy pole-j etc. ; (c) the kind 
of work done with it, as chasing-y fluting-^ oval-y 
screw-cutting- y etc.; for which see those words, 

c. A machine for ‘throwing* and turning pottery- 
ware, the article being placed upon a revolving 
horizontal disc. (Move e:q)licitly potter's lathe.) 

Xj773 Encycl. Brit, III. 506/2 The wheel and Lathe are the 
chief .. instruments in pottery; the first for large works, 
and the last for small.^..The potter’s lathe is aUo a kind 
of wheel, but more .simple and slight than the former. 
1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1012 In large potteries, the whole of 
the lathe.s, both for throwing and turning, are put in motion 
by a steam engine. 

3. attrib. and Comb.y as lathe-chuck^ -drilly 
•framey -inarky -work\ lathe-turfted adj. ; lathe- 
bearer, -carrier, -dog, various names for the 
appliance which connects the object to be turned 
with the centres of the lathe ; lathe-bed, the lower 
framework of a lathe, having a slot from end to 
end in which one or both of the heads may be 
moved backwards or forwards; lathe-frame, the 
frame upon which the lathe stands ; lathe-head, 
(a) the head-stock of a lathe; ( 6 ) ‘a small dental 
or laboratory lathe that may be fitted to a bench * 
{Cent. Diet .) ; lathe-man (see quot.) ; lathe- 
treader, a man or boy employed to turn the 
potter’s lathe. 

1853 O. Bvrne Handbk. Artisan 146 Sometimes .. the 
grinder is Laid upon the *lathe-bearers or other support. 1849 
Weale Diet. Terms 253/1 A long frame, called the ^lathe- 
bed . . is fixed at each end upon two short standards. 1879 
Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 266/1 The slide-rest will. .move 
along thelaihe-bed. *873 J. Richards Wood-tuorking Fac- 
tories 160 The shear, or •lathe frame -. can be made of 
wood. 1893 Labour Commission Gloss., *Lath Men^ brass- 
finishers employed solely in turning at the lathe and not 
engaged in fitting at the bench or vice. x858 G. Stephens 
Runic Mon. I. 287 On the battered and broken metal we 
can still see traces of the •lathe-mark. 1865 Eliza Mete- 
yard Life y. Wedgxvood I. 338 This branch of the trade 
employed a skilled body of men . . and the boys called 
*lathe-lreaders who made the necessary movements for 
them. x868 G. Stephens Runic Mon. I. 286 * Barbarian * 
work of this period w'as xs often *latbe-turned as Roman. 
1875 Carpentry l<f ydn. 146 For *Iaihe work I have pursued 
a difierent course. 

Lathe In 7 lath, 7-8 leath. [Cogn. 

w. Sw. lady of the same meaning; cf. prec. and Lay 
T he movable swing-frame or batten of a loom. 
rt_x633 Austin Medit. (1635) 281 At every change the 
Shittle fiyes thorow and ihorow it (the web] ; and ever and 
anone the Lath thumps and smites h. x688 R. Holme 
Armoury m, 107/2 The Leath, that is a moving Frame in 
which the reed is placed by which the Woof is knockt or 
beaten into the Warp. X743 Maxwell Sel. Trans. 342 The 
Weaver should.. likewise be careful each time he throws 
the Shuttle, that he draws the 'thread straight and light to 
the Cloth, before he strikes with the Leath. X889 Posselt 
Pechu, Textile Design 123 Lay. Lathe or Batten^ a part 
of a loom. To it are secured the shuttle-boxes and the reed. 

Lathe, v. Obs, e.xc. dial. Also 9 dial. laith(e. 
[OE. ladian = OFris. latkia, ladia. OS. labian, 
OHG. ladbn (MUG., mod.G. laden)y ON. laba, 
Goth, laJiSn ; cogn. w. Goth, lapaleikh willingly.] 
irans. To invite, call. 

<■900 tr. Bzdels Hist. 111. iiL [v.] (1S90) 160 J>onne lakode 


he hi bset hi onfengan J>am Sei^me Cristes ;;eleafan. c xoso 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 429 Inuitat we, he me laihath. ctx75 
Lamb. Horn. 145 Ach him is wel J>et is ila&ed from lutel 
weole to muchele, axzz^Aticr. 144 Ethte hinges nome- 
liche munegeS & la6ied us to wakien i sume gode. X3.. 
K. E. AUit. /*. B. 163 To his frclych feste hat fele arn to 
called, For alle arn la^ed luflj’ly. 1432-50 tr. Uigden (Rolls) 
V. 27s HengUtus caltede or lathede by treason the kynge 
of Briteyne. 1859 Waugh Poems Lane. Songs \\. (1S70) 
82 Aw'll laithe a rook o* neighbour lad.s. 

Hence t Iiathcr, one who invites or summons. 

rt xiys Coti. Horn. 235 An h^sser Ia;e of he wii5in wer 
laflieres moche. Ibid. 237 An |usser beoo bedeles and 
laSieres. [Cf. laver^ laa/ier (Pembrokesh.) : see E. D. D.] 

Lathe, obs. form of Loath, Loathe. 

. Latheborde, obs. form of Lauboakd. 

II Lathee (latr*). Anglo-Indian. Also lathi, 
latti. [Hindi ZaM/.] A long heavy stick, usually 
of bamboo and bound with iron. 

1850 Fanny Parkes IPand. Pilgrim I. xiv. 132 A very 
heavy lathT, a solid male bamboo, five feet five inches long, 
headed with iron in a most formidable manner, i860 Rus- 
sell Diary India II. 317 Sometimes a peasant run.s away 
with a long Lathee or stick over his shoulder. 1878 Lije 
in Mofussil I. 1x4 We came upon about a hundred men. . 
all with latties . . in their hands. i%5 AIrs. B. hi. Crokck 
lyilage y ales (iBg 6 ) 187 A man’s body found in a nullah, 
killed by a sickle or a lathi (heavy stick). 

Lathen (Ia*])’n), a. rare. [f. Latu sb. + -ex -J.] 
Made of lath. 

1843 H. Ainsworth Windsor C. iv. v, Settle the grievance 
with thy [a jester's) lathen dagger. 1868 Browning Ring 

Bk. 1. 1239 In the plain closet.. With., one stool One table 
and one lathen crucifix There .sits the Pope. Ibid. v. 849 My 
poor lathen dagger puts-aslde Each pass o’ the Bllboa. 

LatXer (Ije’ISai), sb. Also i lealSor, 7 ladder, 
lavour. [OE. leader str. neut. « ON. laudr wash- 
ing soda, foam (Sw, ladder soap) OTcnt. type 
pre-Teut. *lotttront (= Gr. Aocrpdv, 
Xourpdt' bath, Irish loalhar washing •vessel), f. root 
*lou- to wash (~L. lavdre) + -tro- instrumental 
suffix.] 

1. f a. (OE. only.) Washing soda. b. A froth 
or foam made by the agitation of a mixture of soap 
and water. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 2 Lexe on cla3 gnid in water 

f jnid swi3e I*at hco sy call seleored fiweah mid hy leabre 
)xt heafod gelome. ^xo^ Voc. in Wr.-Wfdcker 455/8 
AVZna, Ijait U of lea6re. /Wi 456/14 /Vi/rKwr, lea6or. 1583 
Stuubks Anat. Abus. ir. (1882) 50 Then shall vour mouth 
be bo.ssed with the lather ..(for they haue their sweeie 
balles wherewith-all they vse to washe). 1669 W, Simpson 
Hydrol. Chynu 335, 1 ordered the maid to put some of the 
usual soap thereto . .and it made a very good lather (as they 
call it), 1677 Cowpl. Servant Maul 64 Wa&h them very 
well in three Ladders. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 392 
Take scalding hot water, and .. with Newcastle soap beat 
and work up a clear lather- 1815 Scott Let. to Dk. Buc- 
cleneh Dec. in Lockhart^ \ t looked like a shaving-brush, and 
the goblet might be intended to make the lather. 1873 E. 
Smith Foods 279 Hard water, .prevents the formation of a 
lather, until a large quantity of soap has been added. 

*7*S Bailey Erasm. Colloq. 570 Such as by the 
I-aiher of Tears, and Soap of Repentance ,. have washed 
away (heir Pollutions. 

b. Irons/, Violent perspiration, esp. the. frothy 
sweat of a horse. 

x66o F. Brooke tr, Le Blanc's Treev. 143, I could not 
possibly bring forth a word. .being all in a lavout with 
agony and distresse, x8*8 in Webster. 1837 Mrs. Sher- 
wood H. Milner ni. v, Miss Bell had already exercised her 
[a mare] so well, that, to use a jockey term, she was all in 
a lather. 1883 E, Pennell-Ewihirst Cream Leicestersh. 
238 The mare ..was covered >vilh lather. 

2. The action of lathering or applying lather to. 
2626 Middleton Women Beware W. \\.\\^ She’d, .sponge 
up herself. And give her neck three lathers. 

3. allrib. and Comb.y as laiher-bowl\ lalher-driedy 
-making adjs. ; lather-boy, a boy employed in 
a barber’s shop to lather the chins of customers. 

X856 R. W. Procter BarbeAs Shop xxi. (1883) 2x6 A 
•lather bowl. 1898 Daily Rezos o Dec. 5/7 They were 
‘•lather boys to a barber’, 1852 IL S. Surtees Sponge's 
Sp. Tour (1893) 294 Reining in the now ‘lather-dried brown. 
c x6xr Chapman Iliad xi. 370 His •lather-making jaws. 

Lather (Ire'tfoi), v. Forms : i ( 5 ©)le^ran, 
li^rian, 3 lepere, litJere, 5 lathere, 6 - lather, 7 
ladder,laveT(m /nvenw^ppl.adj.). [OE.*//c?ra«, 
ledraiiy corresponds to ON. l/ydra OTeut. *lau- 
Prjaiiy f. *lauprd^x see Lather From the 

i 6 th c. the word has been assimilated in form to 
the sb. ; cf. Icel. Iaut5ral\ 

1. Irons. To cover with or as with a lather ; to 
wash in or with a lather. 

COSO Lindisf. Gosp. John xu 2 Maria uutudlice wjes ffio 
Xeauo5 vel smiride z'cl leSrede Sone drihten mi& smirintse. 
cjoooSax. Leechd. II. 124 Lyhre mid sapan. Ibid. III. 2 
Dee Lather sb. i a]. 16^ Gayton Pleas. Notes 11. j. 33 
Their Horses, .by excessive heats, continuall evaporations, 
and sweats.. were laundred and ladder’d. 17x3 Addison 
Guardian No. 71 P 4 He would rub and lather a man’s 
head, till he had got out every thing that was in it. 17x5 
tr. Pancirollus' Remnt Mem. I. i, iv. la Cleaner and 
brighter, than if it had been .. lather'd with a Wash-ball. 
1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. viiL (1804) 36 He lathered my 
face. 1851 D. Jerrold SI. (^/Arrxxiii. 235 The self-same 
brush that had lathered the beard of that very vulgar man. 
2862 Geo. Eliot Romota xvi, Nello skipped round him, 
lathered him, seized him by the nose, and scraped him. 

Proverb. 1860 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxj. xxiii, ’Twas 
waste of soap to lather an ass. I 


f b, ahsol. or intr, Obs. rare. 

CZ430 Pilgr, Lyf ^lanhode i. Hi. (1869) 32 And for that j 
kan so wel wasshe, .so wel lathere , . hath god maad me his 
chambrere. X630 J. Tavlor (Water P.) Praise Clcane 
Lumen \\ ks. ii. 169/1 For Laundre^ses are testy.. When 
they are lathering in their bumble brolh. 

+ C. intr. in quasi-passive sense. 

X69X Phil. Trans, XVII. 53- (They] put them over a Fire 
till they .are more th.an Blood-warm ; which will make them 
[skins] ladder and scour perfectly clean. 

2. inir. To become covered with foam ; no^v 
chiefly of a horse. 

a 222$ yniiana 16 And beten hire swa luSere ]jat hire 
leofliche lich lioeri a! oblode. [Similarly a 2225 Leg. Kixth. 
1SS4-) a 2225 St. Marker. 5 Hit brek oueral ant liiherde o 
blode. c 127s Lay. 7489 He swang ir^an fihte bat he leferede 
[c 1205 lauede] a swote. 18846V. yames's Gaz. i May 7/1 
Harvester. .lathered a good deal before being saddled. 

3. To produce and form a lather or froth. Said 
esp. of waterwhen mixed with soap ; also of soap. 

x6o8 Armin Nest Ninn. (1842) 21 The trotting of this mule 
made the mingled confection lather. 1677 Plot Ox/ordsh. 
36 Water, .such xs .. would lather well. 2715 Gay Ep. to 
Earl Burlington xo6 Our .shirts her busy fingers rub, While 
the sope lathers oer the foaming lub. 2789 G. ^WIIT^ 
Sclboruy i. 3 A fine limpid water. . but which does not lather 
well with .«!oap. 2796 JCirwan Elem. Pltn. (ed. 2) I. 189 It 
[indurated Hthomarga] does not lather, yet is detersive. 

4. traits. To spread on like lather. 

2885 Manch. Exam. 10 Feb. 5/3 In oiher pictures coarse 
yellow paint appears to have been lathered on with a trowel. 
6 , To beat, thrash. A\so intr. with into. Also Jig. 
*797 Sporting Mag. X. 320 He was so well lathered that 
he was near his end. 2850 P. Crook fPar of Hats 54 The 
uxorious cleric too was . . lathered with a cane. 18S6 Ma.x- 
well Gray Silence Dean Maitland 1. v. 129 He was a 
latherin’ into Hotspur [a horse] like mad. 

Hence 3ja‘tliered ppl. a.y Ita'thering* vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. Also X»a*tlierer. 

2598 Florio, Saponata^ a soping, a lathring. 2630 J. 
Taylor (Water P.) Praise Cleane Linnvn Ded., Wks. ii. 
164 Not doubting but the lathering suds of your lennitie 
will wash aw’ay all such faults. 2647 H. More Insomu. 
Philos, i. 17S Her curbed steeds foaming out lavering larre. 
2814 Southey Carmiua Aztlica Poet. Wks. III. 325 When 
at llie looking-glass with lather'd chin . . I sit. 1836 E. 
Howard R. Kee/cr Ivl, A stubble of your growth . . requires 
a double lathering, 2863 Geo. Eliot Komola xvi, I'he 
doctor had his laihered face turned towards the group. 
x£6s Carlyle /'V rn'/’. Ct. xvnr. x, (1872) Vll. 283 Such a pell- 
mell, .our King muvt have given them a dreadful lathering. 
2890 Westm. Gaz. j 8 May 2/3 Boys employed os latherers in 
barbers' shops. 

Lather, obs. form of Leatheb, 

Latherin, -on, obs. Sc. forms of Laprone. 
Lathery (Irc’b'sri), a. [f. Lather sb. + -yI.] 
Consisting of or covered with, or as with, lather. 
Chiefly /g.y ‘frothy*, unsubstantial. Also of a 
horse : Covered with foam. 

2803 W. Taylor in Amu Ret>. I. 399 A certain lathery 
tautology which makes a mouthful of breath into a cisternful 
of sud. 2819 Southey Lett. (1856) III. 150 Having .set 
aside a paper .. to substitute a lathery composition of his 
own. 2880 Black.more M. Ancrhy I. xvii. 273 Sluicing, 
and wringing, and rinsing went on, over the bubbled and 
lathery turf. 2890 B. Perry Broughton Ho. xiil. 272 (Funk) 
'J’he horse was lathery from his ten miles of uphill work. 

Lathingf (la’ldr)), vbl. 5b^■ Also 8 latting. 
[f. L.\th V. + -ING I.] 

1. The action of the vb. Lath, 

2544 Churchw. Acc. St. Giles, Reading -jo To a mason for 
lathyng [an]d dawbyng iiijrf. 2663 Gkrbier Counsel (1664) 

78 Lathing is worth six pence the j'ard. 2823 P. Nicholson 
Praci. Build. 372 By lathing is meant the nailing up laths. . 
on the celling and partitions. 

2. concr. Lath-work, 

2756 P. Browne yamaica 342 The oulnoird part of the 
trunk [of Cocoa Nut] is made into laltings. 2825 J. Nichol- 
son Operat. Mechanic 6x2 Lathing, laying, and set., is, 
when the work, after being lathed, is covered with one coat 
of lime and hair, and afterwards . . a thin and smooth coat 
spread over it, consisting of lime only, or, as the workmen 
call it, putty, or set. . . Lathing, floating, and set . . differs 
from the foregoing, in having the first coat pricked up 
to receive the set, which is here called the floating. 2858 
Simmonds Diet. Trade, Lathing, small wooden bars to fix 
mortar in ; bed slaves for the centre-frame of a bedstead, 
to rest the bedding on. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. II. 

9 Thin lathing should be tacked on over the paper joints. 
1891 Pall Mall G. 14 May 1/3 The plaster .. is spread 
upon expanded metal lathing. 

3. Comb.'. lathing hammer, f hatchet, a 
lather s hammer with a cutting peen for shortening 
laths ; lathing sa'W, a saw for cutting iron laths ; 
lathing staff (see quot. 170 .^)* 

2703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 249 A ‘I-alhlng Hammer ., 
with which the Laths are nailed on with its head, and with 
its Edge they cut them to any length. 1797 Trial of J. 
Dobbins, at Worcester, 3 A 'lathing hatchet. 2890 W. J. 
Gordon Foundry 223 *I.athing saws. 1577-87 Holinsheu 
Chrou. (1807-8) II. 736 Hir husband [lohn liler] .. came 
running home with his *lalhing staffe m his nand._ 27 3 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 248 A Lathing Staff of Iron, in the 
form of a Cross, to stay the cross I^ths while the> are 


tation ; a calling together. Also, a 

C897 X.H.vev.^0 Gregorp^s Past. v«aias 

sunga xfter 3a:re laSunja is swi3e ^ ilcafulle 

gone witsan. ^ 117S Horn. 9a 

l.a3unge him ihcrsummedc. Lav. 5 5 P 

hco anc lagunge Ici*7S la>Jnge] of heorc Icoue folkc. i547 
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Salesbury Welsh Diet., G^oys ^vahadd, lathyn^Ji byddyng. 
i6xx Qoto^., Semonce, a bidding,' lathing, inuiting. 1674 
Ray N, C. Words 29 Lathing, entreaty or invitation: 
You need no lathing : You need no invitation or urging. 
1746 Exmoor Scolding 1. 189 (E. D. S.) l*ha wut net look 
vor Lathing, chell warndy.' 1857 Waucii Lane. Life ' sA 
* Come, poo a cheer up said he, * an* need no moor lathcjn . 
Iia*th-nail. A nail for fixing laths upon 
battens. . 

1388-9 Abingdon Acc. (Camden) 54 In latthes et latlhe nayl 
vjr. 1422-3 97 In lathnailet bordnail emptis iijr. 1483-4 
in Swayne Churchxv. Acc. Sarttvt (1896) 33 l‘or iiij ml, iatez 
nayllez. 1509-xo Durh^ Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 105 Pro v** 
lattnalis. 1540 Ludloxv Churchxv. Acc. (Camden) 3 Payd 
for horde nayle and lathe neale for the same cofer. x66^ 
H. Stuube in Phil,' Trans. II. 502, I heated a Laih-nail 
glowin'^ hot. i80x Yowg Evety A fan his oxvnAlechanic 
§ 330 The lath nail . . used for nailing laths to quartering, 

Jjathy (lQ*]>i), [f. La.th +-y i.] 

1 . Resembling a lath ; thin or long and thin like 
a lath. Said esp. of a very thin person. 

1672 Wood Life (O. H. S.) 11. 239 Duns Scotus his picture 
—a leane lathie. man. «X7S6 G. West Abuse Trav. xx, 
He.. eft his lathy falchion brandished. 1784 J. Barry in 
Led. Paint, iii. (1848) 148 In some parts of the profile view 
it is too lathy and slender. 1828 Scorr AI. Perth ii, His 
figure Avas gaunt and lathy. x8sx Frasers il/«^. XLlII, 
16^7/1 From the hips downwards he was remarkably well 
made, straight, and lathy. i88x Grant White With^ 
out <5- W. ix. 201 The elder daughter was, 1 will not say a 
lathy girl, but ver\’ slim. 1893 E. H. Barker Wand. S. 
Waters 265 The lathy poplars Ic.-ming in every direction. 

2 . Made of lath (and plaster). 

x8o4 Collins Scripscarf 12 One of John Bull’s True 
Breed, overhearing, by chance, Through a lathy partition, 
those good friends to France. x85S Househ. IPords Wl. 
215 We are divided only by a lathy partition. 

Xiatliyric (laJiiTik), a. Path.^ [f. Lathyu-us 
+ -ic.] Produced by the use of tlie seeds of a plant 
of the genus Lathynis ; causing lathyrisfn. 

1897 A llbuiCs Syst. ATcd. 1 1. 806 This . . would suggest a simi- 
larity of action between the lathyric and the ergotic poisoning. 

Tifl.h'hyy iTi (Ice'J’irin). Chem. [f. as prec. + -IN.] 
An amorphous, yellow, bitter substance obtaine<l 
by Reinsch from the species of the genus Lathyms 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S8S). 

lathyrism (Ire'JtTriz’m), Path. [f. Lathyr-us, 

+ -IS3I.] A condition produced by the use as . 
food of the seeds of some species of the genus 
Lathyms. It is characterized by formication, 
tremors, convulsive movements, and paraplegia. 

1888 in Ryd. Soc. Lex. 1897 AUbutt's Syst A fed. II. 
46X A paralytic affection called lathyrism, resulting from^ the 
use of a dal prepared from a lentil— Z.rtMp'rr/x sativus, 
prev.aUs extensively in upper and Central India. 

II £iatH3rrtlS (Ije'lniits). [mod.L., a. Gr. \aBvpos 
a kind of vetch.] The name of a genus of plants 
(N.O. Leiumi)iosfe\ comprising the ‘everlasting 
pea ' {L. latifolius) and other species. 

1741 ComJ>l. Fain. Piece xi. 111.386 Blue flower’d Lathyrus. 
1778 G. ''SI nnz Selborue xli. (1789) 236 Lathyms sylvestris^ 
narrow-leaved or wild lathjTUS. 

Xiati- (l^ki, IjEti), combining form of L. talus 
broad, as Ztatico'state a. Zool. [Costate], having 
broad ribs (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1S55 ; and in later 
Diets.). I»atide’ntate ir. [Dentate], having 
broad teeth (Mayne Lex. 1855 ; 

Diets.). Latifo'liate a. BoU [Foliate] s=next 
(Ogilvie .Sw///. 1855 ; and in recent Diets.). Lati- 
fo'lions a. [f. L. Idiifoli'Us (f. Idtus broad -1- folium 
leaf) + -ous], having broad leaves, ^atipe'nnate 

a. Omiih, [Pennate], having broad wings (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1855) ; so Iiatlpemnine a. (in recent 
Diets,), t^a-tiro'strons a. Orniih. [L. rostr-um 
beak + -ous], having a broad beak ; so Ziatlro's- 
tral, latiro’strate adjs. (in recent Diets.). £a*tl- 
sept a. Bot. [SeptumJ, having a broad septum. 
£atiBte*rnal a. [Sternum], having a broad 
breast-bone. 

x6s6 Blount Glossogr., * Laiifotious, 1797 Encycl. Brit. 
IX. 581/1 The latifolious, or everlasting pea. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. ni. xxv. 172 Yet have they a knowne 
and open disadvani.age from an other, which is not common 
unto any singing bird wee know, that is a flat bill : For no 
*Latirostrous animal, .were ever commended for their note. 
1650 Ibid. v. i. 234 Latirostrous or flat bild birdes. 1877 
A. W, Bennett tr. Thome's Bot, 413 The silicula b said to 
be angustisept . . or *latisept. x88o Libr. Univ. Knoxvl. 
(N.Y.) XII. 324 They (anthropoid apes] have a sternum, 
and are therefore sometimes called ■*lalisternal apes. 

Xiatialite (l^^*Jdbit), Min. [f. L. Latidl-is 
of or belonging to Latium + -ite.] =HaI)yne, 
x868 Dana Alin. 332. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. x. 293 Hauyne, 
or Latialite occurs disseminated and in cavities of gray 
micaceous or augitic lava. 

Latian (l^‘*pan), a. [f.L. Lati~um (see Latin) 
+ -AN.] Of or belonging to Latium ; Latin. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. 11. viii. (1622) 149 What. . 
if any of the Latian Senators fall to decay ? 1631 TvIas- 
singer Believe as you List i. ii, All rich ornaments of your 
Latian dames. xat9 Macaulay /fist Eng. i. (1874I 4 No 
magnificent remains of Latian porches., are to be found in 
Britain. 1879 M. Pattison Alilton iii. (1880) 42 [In the 
Rpitaphium Damonis] hlilton takes a formal farewell of 
the Latian muse. 

•t-latrbnlate, 2'. Ohs.rare^\ [f. ppl. stem 
of L. lalibttldriy f* latibulum ; see next.] 


1623 CocrcERAM,Art//^7//«/<’, privily-to hide ones sclfe in 


a corner. , , r- t 

Obs.rar^. Also 7 latiblo. [ad.L. 
latibuLum,{. latere \ see Latent.] Abiding-place. 

1623 CocKERAM, Latilmle^SL denne or lurking place. 1658 
Philliis, Latibte^ a hiding, or lurking place. Ix6$t Ray 
Creation i. {16921 1x4 One great Mother-Wasp lying hid 
in .some hollow tree or other latibulum.] 

Ziatibulize (lati*bi«Uiz), V. rare. [f. L. laii- 
buLum a hidjng-place-h-iZE.] intr. To retire into 
a hiding-place or retreat (for the winter). 

1802 Shaw Gen. Zool. III.l ix note^ When kept in gardens 
in Italy and (Germany, it [the TortobeJ is observed to latibu- 
lize in October, and to reappear in April. 

+ ZiatiCi a. Obs. rare. In 7 latick. [ad. mod. 
L. latic-a^ a. Arab. 55 iJ lajiiqal^ (Avicenna Qdnun 
IV. fen I, treat, ii. p. 23).] A cpiotidian fever, or 
phlegmatic fever, in which there arc no symptoms of 
apyrexy or intermission (Mayne Expos. Lex. \ 855). 

1684 \x. BoneCs Alerc. Coinpit. vi. 226 In a Phlegmalick 
Ague, which the Arabians call Latick, or Latent. Ibid., In 
a Liltck Ague we must h.avc a care of Purges, 

Xiaticiferons (IxtisiTcros), a. Bot. ff. L. 
latic-, Latex + -(i)ferous. Cf. F. laticiflre.'] 
Bearing or containing latex. Laticiferous tissue, 
tissue containing laticiferous tubes or vessels. 

*1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) II. 392 A portion of 
cinenchyma, or laticiferous tissue. x86x H. Macmillan 
Footn. Page Eat. 257 Like the milk in the laticiferous 
vessels of. .lettuce. 18K4 Bower & Scott De Barfs Phaner. 
432 The laticiferous tubes .. traverse the entire body of the 
plant as a continuous system. 

liaticlave (IreTikl^'v)* Rom. Aniiq. [ad. 
late L. Idtieldvium, Idficldvus, f. Idtus broad -t- 
cldvns purple stripe. (In cl.L. the term was tains 
clavusfl A badge consisting of two broad purple 
stripes on the edge of the tunic, worn by senators 
and certain other classes of persons of high rank. 

1658 in Phillips. 173^ MclmotiI Fitzosh. Lett [1749) 
II. 125 When I was first invested with the lattclave. 1781 
Gibbon Ded. 4* F. xvii. II. 30 The Roman knights wiio 
were disiinguished by the permission of wearing the laticlave. 
1793 A. Murphy Tacitus (1805) VIII. 11 Pliny the younger 
shews, that the laticlave was a favour granted by the emperor 
on particular occasions. 1871 Farrar Wiin. Hist iii. 100 
A symbol more glorious than the laticlave of consuls or the 
diadem of kings. 

irausf^ x8.i8 B. 'Weno Continental Ecclesiol. 433 Angels 
who are in white, with laiiclaves of gold. 

11 Xiatifandia (Jrhifwndia), sb.pl. Also 7 an- 
glicized latifunds. [L, pi, of latifiindium, f. Idtus 
broad + fundus estate.] Large estates. 

1630 T. Westcotb Dei'on. (1845) *4® Each of them having 
their parks and large lati-funds. i86^ Rogers Hist. Glean- 
ings Ser. i. 66 The laiifundia of our time had hardly begun 
to exist, [X874 Maiiaffv Soc. Life Greece xii. 375 The 
Roman latifuudia.] 

Hence liatlfu'ndian a., mncc’wd., possessing 
large estates. 

a X734 North Exam. 11. v. § 156 (1740) 414 Although the 
Interest of a verj* latifundian Faction was concerned, 

Latijs, obs. form of Lattice. 


t jCia'timer. Obs. Also 4-5 latymer, 4 ? laty- 
nier, latynere. [a. OF. laiim(m)icr, a corrup- 
tion (perh. orig. graphic, but adopted in oral use) 
oilatinjer,!, Latini see Latin jAj An interpreter. 

c X20S Lav. 1431^ He wes he bezsie laiimer )>at asr com 
her. <1^1310 in Wright Lyric P. xv. 49 Lyare wes mi laty mcr, 
13. . /u Alis. 7089 Ther he fond latimeris, T’hat ladde him 
to hyghe rochcris. C1330 R. Brunnc Chron. Wace (Rolls) 
7573 1^’s Breh was he kynges latynier. c 1400 Maundev. 
U839) v. 58 And alle weys fynden Men Latyneres to go with 
hem. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. Ivii. 41 A latymer told the 
kyng the full understondjmg ther of wassaylle. 

Xiatiu (^laj’tin), a. and sh. Forms : 3-6 Latyn, 
3-7 liatine, 5-6 Latyne, Laton, 6 Latten, 
(Lattin, Sc, Latyng), 3- iiatin. [a. L. Lattn- 
iis adj., f. Latium, the portion of Italy which in- 
cluded Rome. Cf. F. latin. The word (as sb. 
denoting the language) was adopted in OE. as 
Ixden (see Leden),] 

A, adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to Latium or the ancient 
Latins (or Romans). 

CX39X Chaucer Astrol. Prol. 2 As wel as suffyseth to 
thise noble clerkes Grekes thise same conclusiouns in Greek 
..and to the Latin folk in Latin. 1552 £h. Com. Prayer 
Ordin. Pref., ^arned in the Latyne longue. 1557 Grimald 
in Totiefs Alisc. (Arb.) 116 Caiet the Phrygian. .who gaue 
to Latine strond.s the name. 1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 
37 Nsevius and Plautus the first Latine comedians. 1670-9B 
Lassels Foy. Italy Pref. 3, I am writing of the Latin 
TOuntry, 1882 Ouida Maremnta 2, 149 The mins of 
Roman roads, of Latin castles. , 

2 . Pertaining to, characteristic of, or composed 
in the language of the ancient Latins or Romans. 
Of a writer, scholar, etc. : Versed in the Latin 
language. 

cpso Lindzsf. Gosp. Matt. Prol., Latinxs exempiaribns, 
latium bisenum. C1470 Henry Wallace xi. 14x3 EftjT the 
pru n gey ffyn fra the Latyn buk, 1535 Stewart Owx. Scot. 1 1. 
350 In Latyng letteris and in dowbill forme Tha wrait it. 
1588 bHAKs. L. L. L. III. 1. 138 Remuneration, O, that’s the 
i^atine word for three-farthings, a 1614 Donne Bia0ai>aTO5 
(1644) The Latine Text is thus cited, 2668 Wilkins 
7 *'*• 453 Latin Grammar. X712 in Picton 

Lpool Muntc. Rec. (x886) II. 6 In the Chancery of England 


-in the Petty Bag Office or Latin side. 1774 J. ’Brvant 
Alythol. I, 110 He sometimes subjoins the Latine termi- 
nation. X777 Robertson Hist, Aruer. (1783) II. 451 A 
Latin translation of them appeared in Germany, 1845 Stod- 
VAXiT Gram, in Hncycl. Afejrop. (1847) I. 163/1 Adelung 
is of opinion that the Latin et. and Greek ert are identical 
in origin with the l-cutonlc enti. imie. &c. 

b. transf. {Jocular). 

1598 SnAKS. Alerry IF. iv. i. 50 Hang-hog is latteh for 
Bacon. 1590 H. Buttes Dycts drie Dinner K iv, So these 
'two words, Kate it, are the unlettered mans latine for any 
-good meatc. 1738 Swiit /W. Convers. 11. 157 Brandy is 
Latin for a Goose, and Tacc is Latin fora Candle. 

3 , The distinctive epithet of that branch -of the 
Catholic Church which acknowledges the primacy 
of the Bishop of Rome, and uses the Latin tongue 
in its rites and formularies. .Also applied .to its 
rites, clergy, etc. 

1560, ^ x6oo [see Greek d. 3]. 1654 Jer. Taylor Renl 
Pres. 67 'I’he.se words . . arc usually called the words of 
Consecration in the Latine Church. 1796 H, Hunter St 
Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799J HI. 689 To have the Latin 
offices of our churches chanted in French. 1845 S. Austin 
Ranke's Hist. Ref. I, 483 He wished to break up the unity 
of Latin Christendom. 1869 H. Vaughan Year of Pre- 
paration \. xW. 'J’hc Easterns deliberated among them- 
selves without the presence of any Latin bishops. 1899 
L Stalker Christol. Jesus ii. 47 The Greek and Latin 
Fathers, from irenaeus downwards, thus employ it. 

4 . a. L/ist. Applied (in opposition to Grech) to 
what pertains to the peoples of Western Europe, 
viewed in their relations with the Eastern Empire 
and with the Saracens and Turks, b. Used as a 
designation for the European peoples which speak 
languages descended from Latin; often with impli- 
cation of the erroneous notion that these peoples 
are of Roman descent, 

Latin League : a proposed association of I,atin nations, 
advocated by the Spanish minister Castelar in 1884, to 
restore the balance of power in Europe, and check the 
increasing influence of Germany, Latin Union t the mone- 
tary alliance formed in 1865 by France, Belgium, Italy and 
Switzerland, and afterwards joined by Greece, its object 
l)cing the adoption and maintenance of a uniform system of 
bimetallic coinage in each of these states, and the recog- 
nition by each stale of the coins of the others as legal tender. 

X788 Gibbon Jpecl. fr F, Iviii. heading VI. x Charac- 
ten of the Latin princes.— .. Godfrey of. Bouillon, first 
King of Jerusalem.— Institutions of the French or Latin 
Kingdom. Jbtd. Ixi. heading VI. 174 Partition of the 
Empire by the French and Venetians.— Five Latin Em- 
perors of the Houses of Flanders and Courtenay [x804-x26tj. 
x 8 sx Bvron 'The isles 0/ Greece' xiv. (Don jfuan hl), But 
'I’urkish force, and Latin fraud, Would break your shield, 
however broad. >856 Emerson Eng, Traits, TnUh Wks. 
(Bohn) 1 1. 51 The Teutonic tribes have a national singlene«s 
of heart, which contrasts with the Latin races. xSSt A'aA Rer\ 
18 Mar, 323/1 One of Senor Casielar*s tirades on the Latin 
League. 

t6. Of a kind of printing type « Roman. Ohs. 
X700 Tanner 3 Oct. in Ballard AtSS. IV. 53 ITieir Latin 
Small-Lelter being worn out. 

6. Phrases. Latin cross', see Cross sb. 18. 
Latin square (in Math.) : see quot. 

X890 CayliiY Coll. Math. Pa/ers (1897) XIII. 55 If in each 
line of a square of compartments the same n letters a, 
b, c. .. are arranged so th.at no letter occurs twice in the 
same column, we have what was termed by Euler * a Latin 
square.' 

B. absol. and as sb. 

1 . The language of the Latins or people of ancient 
Rome; the Latin language. 

c^SpLindisf.Gosp. Mark v.41 Inierpraetatnm. Jjetrahtad 
in latin. c 1275 Passion our Lord 470 in OE. Alisc. 50 Hit 
wes iwrylen on ebreu on gryv and latyn. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 

I. i 43/*3°5 pat ne connen latin non. c 1391 Chaucer AsiroL 
Prol. 2 For latyn ne kanslow yit but smal, my lite sone. 
rz X420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1854 Endite in frensch 
0/ pi greef clere. 1553 Eden Treat. Ntr.ve Ind. 

title-p., Translated, out of Latjme into EngHshe. 2623 B. 
Jo.NsoN in Shahs. Whs. (rst Fo.) Pref. verses, And though 
thou hadsi small Latine, and lesse Greeke. 1678 Cudworth 
liitell. Syst, 1. V, 894 When a man spewing Latin, observes 
'kelaws of grammar. X7i2 Steele No. 296 ? i 

They adore and honour the Sound of Latin as it is old Italian. 
X84S M. Pattison Ess. (1B89) 1. 13 The Latin which Gregory 
writes with little difference, his native tongue. 1847 
James j. AInrston Hall vii, I was filled with a great deal 
more Latin than I ever knew wliat to do witlu 

b. with qualifying words, as good, had, etc. 
Eog-laiin : see Dog sb. 170. False Latin : Latin 
which is faulty in construction; hence transf., a 
breach of manners. 

,.,*55* T. Wilson (1580) 3 A Grammarian is better 

liked, that speaketh true & good Latine, than he y* 
speaketh false. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. i. 83 Oh I smell 
false Latine, dunghel for unguent, a 1626 Bacon New Ail. 

2 'Vritten ..in Ancient Greeke, and in good Latine 
*be Schoole, and in Sp.anish. 1665 G. Havers P. della 
r alles J'rav. E. India 186 He (the King) bid us se^-eral 
times put on our Hats ; but our (Captain.. answer’d that he 
would not, that they should not cause him to commit that 
lalse Latine, 

c. Phieves Latin, the secret laneuase or ‘ cant’ 

of thieves. ^ ^ 


*®f xxix, A very learned man. .and can 

vent Greek and Hebrew as fast as I can Thieves’ Latin. 

Redgauntlct I'he thieves-Latin called slang- 

2 . An inhabitant or native of Latium ; one who 
possessed the * Latin right ' of citizenship. T Also, 
one who spoke or wrote the Latin language,' ^ 
Latin writer or author {obsl). 
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1398 Trevisa Barth. Be P. R. xvii. cviu. (1495) 670 Manj’ 
Latines calle the notte tre louilanus. a Alexajider 

5652 Sum in latens lare sum langage of grece_. 1594 
Blundevil Exerc, ni. 1. xxxvi. (1636) 351 Time consistelh of 
two parts. .knit together by a common band, called of the 
Latines Nunc, that is to say, now. 1615 Bedwell Mohatit. 
Ivip. I. § JS The languages of . . the S>Tians, Greekes, and 
latines. 1644 Dicbv Bodies xxxii. (1645) 336 So that to 
exercise sense (which the Latines doe call se/itirc..)^ is [etc.]. 
1841 W. Spalding liaty It. /si. I. 326 The Sabines and 
Latins worshipped the powers of external nature. xMo 
Muiuhead Gains t. § 28 Latins may attma to Roman citi- 
zenship in many ways. 

3. (Chiefly in//.) a. J/isf. The designation given 
at the period of the Crusades to persons belonging 
to any of the Western nations of Kurope, in contra- 
distinction to the ‘ Greeks' ; = Frank s6. (Cf. A 
4 a.) b. A member or adherent of the Latin or 
Western Church ; now rare or ahs. exc. with refer- 
ence to subjects of the Turkish Empire. 

CX400 Maundev. (1839) iii. 19 [Men of Grece] sufTre 
not the Latynes to syngen at here Awteres. 1547 [see 
Greek sh, 2]. 1682 O. N. tr. BoHeau's Lutrin iv. 296 

Why ve.v we then Dead Fathers, Greeks and Lattins ? 
Our Mother Tongue will serve to Mumble Mattins. X788 
Gibdon Decl.^ F. liii. V. 510 After the restoration of the 
Western empire by Charlenjagne and the Othos, the names 
of Franks and Latins acquired an equal signification and 
extent. 1867 Lady Herbert Cradie L. iii. 76 It was only 
intended for the Catholics (here [at Jerusalem] called 
* Latins ')• *881 Conder in Encycl. Brit. XIII. 644/1 The 
Latins in Palestine are not numerous, the country villages, 
when Christian, belonging generally to the Greek Church. 

1 4. A translation into Latin, as a school exercise. 
Chiefly pi. 

c 1500 Song in Rel. Ant. I. 117 Latens for to make. 1352 
Huloet Nniij, With all the Lattens to the sayde nombres. 
a 1368 IiSfM.Ki\ SchaUm. (Arb.) 88 The hard pomtes of 
Grammar . . which scholers in common scholes, by making 
of Latines, be groping at. 1607 .Statutes in I/ist. VFake^ 
field Gram, Sch. (1892)68 Makingeof translations or Latins. 
1679 W. Walker Eng. Particles Pref., The first column 
contains some Englishes, the second such childish and bald 
Latines as we often find them turned into. 

5. Comb . : + Latin-maker, a writer of Latin, a 
Latinist; *1* Latin making, Latin composition; 
t Latin-wit, wit that depends for its quality on 
being expressed in Latin. 

14 .. in Wr.-WOlcker 682 Hie laiimsiatZ. *Latyn« 
maker, a xs68 Ascham Scholem, (Arb.) 102 Though ye say 
well, in a *latin makinjg, ..yet you being but in dofu]bte .. 
ye gather and lay vpin memorie, no sure frute of learning 
. . But if ye fault in translation, ye ar[el easelie taught, how 
, . to amende it. 1670 Eachard Coni. Clergy 56 Such things 
■ as these go for wit so long as they continue in Latin ; but 
what dismally shrim’d things would they appear, if turn’d 
into English? And., we shall find the advantages of *Latin- 
wit to be very small and slender, when it comes into the world, 
t Iia'tiu, V. Ois. [f. Latin li.] 

1. traits. To render or turn into Latin. 

XS63 L. Hujifrey (title) The Nobles or of NobiUtye. . . 
Whereto for the readers commoditye, . . is coupled the 
small treatyse of Philo a Jewe. By the same Author out 
of the Greeke Latined. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, vt. 
I. (i886) 89 Chasaph, being an Hebrue word, is Latined 
Veneficium, 1670 Eachard Cent. Clergy 31 He hales in 
all proverbs, .. tales .. ready latin’d to his hand out of 
Licosthenes. X678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. i. i. § 3. 5 That 
of the Greek Poet, Latin’d by Cicero. 

b. To Latin it \ to speak or mite Latin. 
iS8x Mulcaster Positions i. (18B7) 3 Though he thinke 
he haue the habite and can Latin it exceading well. 

2. To interlard with Latin, rare'^^. 

XS53T. Wilson 86 b, The..fooIishe phantasticallthat 

smelles but of learnyng . . will so latine their tongues, that 
the simple cannot but wonder at their talke. 

Hence La-tined///. a., versed in Latin; La'tin- 
ing vbl. sb. 

1579 Fulke Con/ui. Sanders He chargeth the bishop 
with false Laiining and worse Englishing of this greeke. 
1391 Percivall Sfi Bid. E ij, That the Latined Reader, 
may be the sooner acquainted with this toong .. let him 
marke this table following, which I set downe in Latine. 
Latin(e, obs. form of Lateen, Latten. 
Latiner (Ise-tinaj). colloq, [f. Lathi sb. or v. 
+ -er 1 . Cf. F. latinenr^ G. Lateiner. (Distinct 
from latynere Latimer.)] A Latin scholar; one 
who speaks Latin. 

a 1691 in E. Pocock's Life § 3 (1816) 95 * Our parson is one 
Mr. Pocock, a plain honest man; but master’, said thej*, 
* he is no Latiner’. 1727 W. Mather Yng, Man's Corny. 
17 K is not heard in Back ,. for the Latiners made the same 
sound with c alone. 1752 Toon: Taste i. Wks. 1799 I. 13 
The children are all wonderful latiners. 1834-43 Southey 
Boctor xxiii. (1862) 55 Rowland Dixon is no Latiner. .. 
Schools are the proper place for representing such pieces, 
and if I had but Latiners enough we would have them 
ourselves. 1837 Borrow Rom, Rye xlii. The chap that I’m 
talking about . . came out first-rate Latiner. 

Latinic (lati-nik), a. [f. Latin + -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to the ancient Latins or to the modern 
Latin nations, 

1873 Whjtney Life Lang. vli. 116 A nearly pure Latinic 
dialect. 1894 Review of Resf. (Amer. ed.) Aug. 166/1 
France and the Latinic countries. 

+ Iia*tiiiisli, (z. Obs.rare^^. [f. Latin + -ISH.] 
Of the nature of Latin. 

a 1603 Cartwright Confnt. Rhetn. N. T. (1618) 632 
A^yding the word dedicated as forraine and Latinish. 

Iiatinism (lce*tiniz’m). [f. Latin + -ism. Cf. 
F. latinisme.'] An idiom or form of expression 
VoL. VI. 


characteristic of the Latin language, esp. one used 
by a writer in another language; conformity in 
style to Latin models. Also, rarely, the modes of 
thought characteristic of the ancient Romans. 

X570 Levins RIanip. 146 Latlnisme, laitnismus, 16x2 
Brinsley Z r/rf. Lit. 98 That the Latinismes bee obserued.. 
and to expresse them by as elegant and fit phrases as w’ee 
can in our tongue. 1642 Milton ApoL Smeci. (1851) 310 
Preferring the gayranknesse of., any moderne fustianist 
before the native Latinisms of Cicero. 17x2 Addison Sped. 
No. 285 ? 9 Milton.. has infused a great many Latinisms, 
as well as Grmcisms . . into the language of his poem. 
1837 Thackeray Carlyle's Fr. Rev.^ It abounds with Ger- 
manisms and Latinisms. 1^9 Fraser's Mag. XXXIX. 
394 He^ is so imbued with Latinism that the whole beautiful 
Hellenic manifestation seems., an impertinence to his 
eyes. 1833 hliLMAN Lat. Chr. xiv. vii. (1864) IX. 238 His 
Latinisms, and words of Latin descent, might seem drawn 
directly from the Vulgate. 1875 Stedmam F/dorian Pods 
(1887) x6r Milton’s Latinism is so pronounced as to be un- 
English. 

Latinist (lje*tinist). Also 6 Iiatenyste, 7 
Lattinist. [f. Latin + -ist. Cf. med, L. 
Lalinista, F. /a/iniste.'] 

1. One who is versed in the Latin language ; a 

Latin scholar ; a writer of Latin. 

1338 CovERDALE Lct. to^ Ld.^ Cmutwell Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) II. 494 There is diversity of reading among the 
Hebrews, Chaldees, and Greeks, and Latinists. x 547 
Boorde Brev. Health Ixxx. 33 Some grekes with the la- 
tenystes doth name it Cholera. . . In Englyshe it is named 
the belly ache. 1583 Stanyhorst ASnezs Ded. (Arb.) 4, 

1 beeld no Latinist so fit. .as Virgil. 1612 Brinsley Lud. 
Lit. 15S For .. placing the words after the manner of the 
purest Latinists. x6^ Pepys Biary 29 June, My Lord 
must have some good Latinist to make the preamble to his 
Patent. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 382 Church-ladders are not 
always mounted best By learned Clerks and Latinists pro- 
fess’d. 1821 Jefferson Antobiog. Writ. 1892 I. 3 My 
teacher, .was but a superficial Latinist. 1882 Masson Editt. 
Sketches 230 The worst Latinist in the whole school. 

attrib. 1602 und Pt, Return fr. Pamass. iv. ii. 1677 
(Arb.) 54, I am stil haunted with these needy Lattinjst 
fellowes. 

2. A theologian of the Latin Church. 

/1 1568 CovERDALE Hopc Faithf.wvCx. (1574) 140 Among 
the Greekes also and Laiinistes there wer excellent men. 

Latinistic (Itetini'stik), a. [f. Latinist + -ic.] 
Pertaining to or characterized by latinism ; charac- 
teristic of a latinist. 

1804 Coleridge Let. 10 Mar. in Lit, Rent. (1836) II. 413 
[SirT. Browne's diction is] hyperlatinistic. x886 Sv.monds 
Renaiss. It., Catholie Read. (1898) VH. vui. 2^ The clas- 
sical enthusiasm of the Renaissance is on the point of expir- 
ing in those Latinistic artifices. { 

tdo Latini'stical a. | 

1723 Mather Vind. Bible Latinistical words are to be I 
found in the New Testament. 

Latinitaster. rare'^^. [irreg.f. next + -aster.] j 
A petty latinist. I 

1836 Smart Walker remodelled 'p.X, [Examples of suffix 
•aster] grammaticaster, latinitaster. Hence In mod. Diets. 

Sjatiuity (lati'niti). [ad. L. /atinitdtem, f, 
Latimis ; see Latin and -ity,] 

1. The manner of speaking or writing Latin ; 
Latin (with reference to its construction or style). 

In the first quot. the sense of the word is doubtful, and the 
text insecure. 

1619 in Crt. Times fas. / (1848) II. 172 One Shingle- 
ton ..who preaching in Pauls .. glanced, they say, scan- 
dalously at him [Bacon], and his Latimt!es,ashe called them. 
a 1636 Hall Rent. Wks. (x66o) 241 The Romans expressed 
the womans marriage by, nubere, which signifies to vail. . . 
Neither doubt I but belore all latinity yens hatched this was 
alluded to by Abimelech, Genes. 20. 16. x66i Boyle Style 
of Script. (1675) 148 Tliat cardinal ..that said, that once 
indeed ne had read the Bible, but if he were to do it again, 
'twould lose him all his Latinity. 1781 Gibbon Decl. fi F. 
xlvii. II. 738 His latinity is pure, 1826 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. iiL (1S63) 519 [He] used to .. growl as he compounded 
the medicines over the bad latinity of the prescriptions. 1831 
Carlyle Sart. Res.ii^sZ) 81, I undertook to compose his 
Epitaph, .which, however, for an alleged defect of Latinity 
. . still remains unengraven. iWs Merivale Rom. Emp. 
VIII. Ixiv. 100 The last remains we possess of classical 
Latinity are the biographies of the later emperors. 

2. Roman Law. The status of a Latin citizen. 

1880 hluiRHEAD Gedus^ I. § 22 ootc I On the nature of 

colonial latinity see Savigny. Ibid. § 96 Latinity is either 
the greater or the lesser. There is the greater latinity when 
those who . . fill some high office or magistracy, acquire 
Roman citizenship along with their parents, wives, and chil- 
dren ; the lesser, when those who hold a magisterial or 
other high office, themselves alone attain to citizenship. 

3jatiiiizatiozi (I»'tin 3 iz^*/an), [f. next + 

-ation.] The action of latinizing or making Latin 
in form ; the rendering or turning into Latin. 

1830 De Quincev in Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 646 The 
Latmization of Grecian proper names. 2837 T, Hook fack 
xiv, Andrew Borde, or according to his own absurd 
latinisation of his name,^ Andreas Perforatus. 2861 J. G. 
Sheppard Fall Rome viii. 409 From that invasion we may 
date the era of its complete Latinization. xB 5 x M. Arnold 
Pop. Educ. France 172 By the mixture of our race, by the • 
Latinisation of our language. 1898 Trans. Amer. Philol. i 
Soc. XXVIII. 49 A Latinization of the speculative and 
didactic poem of Em^docles. 

latinize (Ice'tinsiz), v. [ad, L, latmizarcy f. 
Latlnns Latin ; see -ize.] 

1. trans. To turn into I^atin, to write in Latin, 1 
to give a Latin form to (a word, etc., of another j 
language). ! 


2389 Nashe Pref. to Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 0 That 
Could scarcelie latinize their necke-verse. 2603 Florio 
RIontaigne (162^ 555 To viter this verse, latinized by Cicero. 
a 2682 biR T. Browne Tracts 86 Pliny hath latinized that 
word into iEra. 2692 'Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 10 He had 
a hand in latinizing that . . book. 2728 N. Salmon in Lett. 
Lit. RIen (Camden) 361 They took the anlient names of 
Rivers and Provinces, only latinizing them. 2833 Trenxh 
Eng. Past Sf Pres. iii. 207 The tendency to latinize our speech 
received a new impulse from the revival of learning. i88r 
Athenxnm 26 Feb. 294/t That island .. which for ages our 
geographers have insisted on Latinizing from the Russian 
Novaya Zemlj’a into Nova Zembla. 

2. To make Latin or Latin-like; to make con- 
formable to the ideas, customs, etc. of the Latins, 
or to the rites, etc. of the Latin Church. 

2603 Florio Montaigne i. xxv. (1632) 84 My Father and my 
Mother learned so much Latine. .To be short, we were all so 
Latinized, that [etc.]. 2682 Wheler Joum. Greecei. 31 They 
makeprofession of the Greek Religion ; but are in most things 
Latinized, except in Obedience to the Sea of Rome. 2699 
Wanley in Lett. Lit. RIen (Camden) 273 The help of many 
such at Rome (being Latiniz'd), father Kircher could not 
want. 2866 Comhill RIag. May 539 Gaul was latinized 
in lan^uag^ manners, and laws, and yet her people remained 
essentially Celtic. 1882-3 G. Washburn in Schaff Encycl. 
Relig. Knenvl. 549 The Roman Catholic Church has. .made 
great efforts to Latinize its Oriental branches. 

3. To transcribe in Latin characters. 

2837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. ii. 1. § 7 These sprinklings of 
Greek in mediaeval writings, whether in their proper charac- 
ters or latinised. 

4. intr. To use Latin forms, idioms, etc. 

2642, 1724 [see Latinizing ppl. a.]. 2646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Eg. V. vii. 246 hlarke who writ his Gospell at Rome 
did Latinize and wrote it Na^ap^ror. 1697 Dryden Ded. 
jEneis (near end), I will not excuse but justify myself for 
one pretended crime. .that I latinize too much. 2849 Tick- 
NOR Sp. Lit. II. 485 note. He Latinizes less in the poems 
that follow, because it is more difficult to do it in verse. 
2892 Guardian 18 May 743/2 Some of the correctors Latinise 
strongly. Ibid. 743/3 The MS. quite certainly does not 
Latinise but Graecises. 

Hence Jja'tinized ppl. a. ; Xia’tinizing vbl. sb. 
undppl. a. 

1642 Milton Apol. Sweet. Wks. 2738 I. 127 The lofty 
nakedness of your latinizing Barbarian. 2724 Waterland 
Aihan. Creed 96 It is plain from the copy it self, that it 
was no Latinizing Greek that made it. 2807 G. Chalmers 
Caledouial.i. i. 16 is merely the latinized 

2837-9 Hallam Hist.Lii. vH. 11. 1 9 ALatinlsed phraseology. 
2B49 Ticknor Sp, Lit. III. 350 They had fled from the 
ruins of the Latinized kingdom of the Goths. 2853 Kings- 
ley Hypatia ix. ic^ They spoke with sneers of Augustine’s 
Latinizing tendencies. 2B70 Lowell IFzW. (1886) 329 
It was of Latinising in inis sense that Drj-den was guilty. 
1896 Tablet 9 May 725 The outcr>’ against Latinizing is a 
favourite battle-cry. 

ILatinizer (Ire’tinsizai). [f. Latinize v. + 
-ER 1 . Cf, F. laiinisettr.l One who latinizes ; a 
latinist. 

2603 T\,07t.\o RIoniaigne\.\yiy. (1632) 8r These collegiall 
Latinizers. 2885 Homild. Re7\ Feb. 98 Half-educated men 
who can beat him as latinizers. 

latinless (Ize^tinles), a. [f. Latin sb. + -less.] 
Without Latin ; ignorant of Latin. 

2599 Nashe Lenten Siuffe 64 Latinless dolts, 1615 tr. 
Brightrnan's Revelation 144 There is no Castle so defenced, 
which a latinlesse Asse laden with golden metall may not 
scale and conquerre. 2848 Lytton Harold vu vi, An example 
of learning to our L.atin]ess nobles. 

f Ijs.'tmly (Ice’tinli), adv, Obs. ff, Latin a. + 
-LY 2.] In Latin ; in good or pure Latin. 

1388 Wyclif Ps. Prol., A Sauter .. that .. Latinli is seid 
an orgne. 2348 Q. Kath. PARRZe/. to University Cambr. 
in Strype Eccl. Mem. II. App. K. 39 Your letters . . be 
Latynely wrytten. 2339 Morwyng Evonyrn. 67 They which 
speake not very aptly nor latinly. ax^yj Sir T. Smith 
Conimxv. Eng. in. x. 128 Fidei coinmissunt, or more latinely, 
fidei commiitere. 2606 Warner Alb. Eng. xv. xciii. 374 
Rome heere prevailing, latenlie, old Britons, Piets, were said 
Of their self-painting. 1636 Heylin Snrv. France iii. iii. 
250 You shall hardly finde a man amongst them [the French] 
which cannot make a shift to expiesse himself in that lan- 
guage (sc. Latin] ; nor one amongst an hundred that can 
do it Latinly. 

t 3ja.ti03i. Astrol. Ohs. [a. L. Idtion-em, n. of 
action f. ldt~y ppl. stem of foJTe to bear, carry.] 
The action of moving, or the motion of a body 
from one place to another ; motion of translation. 

2603 Sir C. Heydon yud. Astrol. xii. 290 Then Lation 
or locall permutation should not be the first of all motions. 
m6i9 T0XHY.RW Aiheorn. ii. i. § 4. 277 , 1 meane Lation, or 
local-motion from one place to another. 1648 Herrick 
Hesper. (1869) 64 Make me the straight and oblique lines, 
The motions, lations, and the signes. 1653 Stanley Hist. 
Philos, 1. (2701) 7/2 The four kinds of motion (viz. Lation, 
Alteration, Diminution, Accretion], 2690 Levbourn Curs. 
RIaih. 431 The Mundane System is consider’d- .having the 
Sun in the Centre, exempt from any motion of Lation. 
Xiatipennate, -rostrous,-8ept, etc.:seeLATi-. 
]^atisll (1^^'tiJ), a. Also lateish. ^ [f. Late a. 

+ -1SH.] Somewhat late. Also quasi-<7</2'. 

26x2 CoTGR., Tardeld, latish ; or, somewhat t.ydi^ 

2742 Richardson Pamela II. 272 It will be a httle latis 
today. 2817 R. B. Haydon Ld. in Rfots Wk^ ^^ 9 > 

III. 49 I’ll beat Reynolds tonight butlatish. 

Jack Brag rCre, It was lateish in the evening 

reached Hlstings. iS6s Carlvle Frcdk. Cl 

III. 14 It is Sunday 27th of May, latish. 1892 Steiessos 

Across the Plains v:>A at TWRni. 

Xahitancy (Isi'titansi). [f- : see /b.. .J 

The state of lying concealed or hid ; s^c. mPays. 
and Path, (see quols.). Of an animal ; Hibernation. 
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LATITUDINAL. 


1646 Sir T. Browne Pzeiid. Ep. ni. xxi. 163 [The 
Cameleon] by reason of its .. latitancy in the winter . . wjU 
long subsist without a visible sustentation. . Ibid. iv. 
xiii. 523 By this way Aristotle through all his books of 
Animals, distingufsheth their times of generation, latitancy, 
migration, sanity, and venation, x^i Beverley Apoc. 
Quest, yj If we can find according to Prophecy there ought 
to be such a Latitancy, or Secrecy of the Pap,acy. x888 
Syd. Sec. Lex.^ Latitancy ^ ..A term expressive of the 
hypothesis that the ovum and the spermatozoa lie in wait 
for each other, as it were, after insemination. x8^ Billings 
NaU Med. Dict.y Latitancy^ the condition oHying in wait, 
of waiting for development under favorable circumstances. 

Latitaut (lre*titant),a. {sb^ [ad.L. laiitant-ejtij 
pr. pple. of latitiire to lie hid.] That lies con- 
cealed or hid ; lurking ; latent ; (of an animal) 
hibernating. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, iii. xxi. 163 Lirards, 
Snails, and divers other insects datitant many moneths in 
the yeare. 1650 Charleton Paradoxes 77 In the outward 
man .. the Magicall power is latitant. x6^o Bulwer 
Anthropomet, (1653) 264 The Latitant effect is supposed 
greater than indeed it is, which had not been so, much 
suspected had she not painted her selfe. 1660 Boyle Nezv 
Exp. Pkys. MecJu xvii. 128 By forcing the small latitant 
bubbles of Air to disclose themselves and break. x66o H. 
More Myst. Godl. To Rdr. 20 Some latitant averseness or 
enmity to Religion it self. 1682 — Anuot. Glanviirs Lux 
O. 81 That facultie or measure of it in their Plastick, 
essentially latitant there. 

b. sb. One who is in hiding. (Cf. ne.xt word.) 
x88y Edin. Eev,}\i\y 146 Leaving him in the position of 
a /acitanc front jtisttcc. 

Ijatitat (Ije'litKt). Lmv. Ohs. cxc. ffist. [a. 
L. latitat, 3rd pers. sing. ind. pres, of lalitare to 
lie concealed.] A writ which supposed the defen- 
dant to lie concealed and which summoned him to 
answer in the King’s Bench. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus^ Annoiare reos absenies^ when 
the iudge ordelnelh persons accused in their absence to be 
sought for ; as to .send out a latitat, c 1570 Pride 4 ’ Lenvl, 
(1841) 75 Then ryseth quarreil : .. out gon sub penes, out 
flaien latitattes. X620 Melton Astrolog. 67 Writs, Latitats, 
and Procidendos. 1647 Ward Situp. CoblerbA^ I desire him 
also to conceale himself as deeply as he can, if he^ cannot 
get a speciall pardon, to wears a Latitat about his neck. 
1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 236 There issues out a writ 
of latitat, to the sheriff of another county. 1796 J. Anstey 
P/eaders Guide{i^oi) 53 If haply John*a‘Stile provoke The 
legal fight ’gainst Tohn-a-Noke, The Latitat the foe besieges 
And baffles him in Banco Regis. 1843 Lever y. Hinton 
V. (1878) 3a You may laugh at a latitat, .. and snap your 
fingers at any process-server. X848 Stewart Mem. A. 
Averell xviii. 375 Having bailiffs serving him with latitats, 
t b. transf. « Latitation. Obs. rart’'\ 

2647 R. Stapvlton yuvenal S4Z In which his flipht .. he 
was a while in Lattum, which took the name from his latitat. 
i*La*titatey V. Obs. rare^^» [f. L. latitat-^ 
ppl. stem of latitan to lie hid.] intr. * To lurke * 
(Cockerara 1623). 

Latitation (Isetit^pjan). [ad. L. htiidtidn- 
e/n, f. latitdre to lie hid.] The fact of lying con- 
cealed ; hiding, lurking. 

1623 CocKERAMj Latitation^ a lurking. 2629 J.tCKSON 
Cre^ VI. u. xxxviii. § 6 The women of Hungary .. buried 
their children alive lest their timorous outcries might bewray 
the place of their abode or latitation. 1875 Postc Gains 
IV. Comm. (ed. 2) 510 Avoidance of in jus vocatio by 
latitation or keeping house rendered a defendant liable to 
manus injeclio. 

Latitude (IrctitiKd). fad. L. Idiilnd-o, f. Iditis 
broad, wide : see -tude. Cf. F. latitude^ 

I, Breadth, width, 

1 . Transverse dimension ; extent as measured from 
side to side ; breadth, width of a surface, as opposed 
to length; alsoi?rrflj.spaciousness. Nowonly/orwAzr. 

c 1391 Chaucer Astral, ij, § 39 pe latitude of a cHmat is a 
lyne ymagined from north to south \>e space of the erihe, 
fro the hyginnyng of the firste clymat vnto the verrey ende 
of the same climat. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, via. 
xxiv. (1495) 335 Orion, .his lengthe and longitude stretchyth 
nyghe to the brede and latitude of thre sygnes. 24x2-20 
Lydg. Chron. Troy m. xxvi, Twentj’ pase was the latytude. 
2471 Ripley Comp. Alclu ii. xi. in Ashm. (1652) 137 Ally- 
tude, Latytude, and Profundyte. 1559 W. Cunningham 
Cosmogr. Glasse 25 The latitude and bredth of theZodiack 
is .xij. degrees. 1S7X piGCES Pantom. i. xxv. H b. The 
square of y® ditches latitude. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. a The 
Gulph of Venice, .being seuen hundred miles in length, 
and seuen score in latitude. 1650 Fuller Pts^aJi 364 The 
great latitude and capacity of the Temple consisted in the 
outward Courts, a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. ii. 64 
Though his [re. man's] Feet, the Basts of the Pillar of his 
Body, be much narrower than the latitude of his Body. 
1692-4 L’Estrange Fables ccclvii. (1708) 375 'Tis a Field of 
a Huge Latitude that the Devil has to Dance . . in. 27x3 
Pope Frenzy y. Dennis Miscell. (1732) III. 4 The Latitude 
of whose Countenance was not a Uttle eclips’d by the Fullness 
of his Peruke. 1739 Neve Builders Diet. (ed. 3) s.v. Build- 
ings The Longitude, Latitude and Crassitude of Ground- 
plates. 1830 T. Hamilton C. Thornton (1845)99 beaver 
was. .distinguished by an unusual latitude of brim. 

f b. A tract or area as defined by its breadth ; 
a wide compass or extent. Obs. 

2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 81 Mony multitudes of peple 
may sytte vnder the latitude of oon figge tre. 2605 Bacon 
A/iv. Loarx. 3 . vY). I 2 Ss Fruitfu] showers . . serve 

but for that season, and for a latkude of ground where they 
fall. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 11. iii. 95 A chace with a ven- 
geance all the latitude of the land, the Canaanites flying as 
far as sea or mountains would give them leave. 2675 Brooks 
Cold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 59 What a vast distance is there 
betwixt the east and west! of all visible latitudes, this is 


the greatest. X7ot Cowper YardUy Oak 21 Thy yet close- 
folded latitude of boughs. 

2 . Extent, range, scope. Also, great or full extent. 
Now rare. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. x.xv. f 9 (1B73) 256 U a 
thing of great use well to define what, and of what latitude 
those points are. 1625 Bacon Ess., A thetstn (Arb.) 337 Even 
those Barbarous People, have the Notion, though tneyh.Tvc 
mot the I..atttude, and Extent of it. X646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. I. vhi. 33 For his great learning and latitude of 
knowledge sirnamed Magnus. 1653 Fuller C//. Hist. ii. ii. 
§ 77 Grant this Miracle of Oswald's Hand literally true in 
the Latitude thereof. 2674 Playford Skill Mus. in. j 6 
They have assumed the nature of some part for a Note or 
two, and so want the full latitude of a Bass in those Notes. 
a 2677 Barrow Sernt. Wks. 2716 II. 123 'I'he Greek word 
in the latitude ofits signification. .comprehendeth all these 
.senses. 2692 Ray Creation i. (1692) 167 To compass and 
comprehend the whole Latitude of I^.carmnj'. 2732 John- 
son Rambler No. 105 P i The latitude to which this design 
may he extended. 2776 R. King in Life ff Corr. (1894) 1 . 
82 Had the scheme been executed with success,^ in Its 
greatest latitude. x8oi Stkott Sports 4* Past, 1. i. 16 If 
this record be taken in its full latitude. 2851 Mansel Prol. 
Logica (i860) 40 The often quoted passage of Locke. . when 
understood in its proper latitude. 

t b. The range within which anything may vary. 

2533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) saa, Meate but a lyticl 
cxccdyngc tcmpcranc€..may yet kepe the body within the 
latitude or boundcs of lielthc. 2645 Fuller Good Th. in 
Bad T. (1680) 68, I find myself in the latitude of a fever : 
I am neither well nor ill. 2640 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 
ir. Disc. ix. 110 Our love to God consists not in any one 
cfeterminaCe c/egrec, 6uc hath such a tacUude, as best agrees 
with the condition of men. 2727 J. Kfall Aft/m. Oecon. 
(1738) 247 The Latitude of a natural Perspiration is from 
about a Pound and half to three Pound. ^2796 Kirwan 
Elein. Mht. (ed. 2) I. 260 Few stones admit of a greater 
latitude of composition. 

f c. Local range ; wide diffusion or i^rcvalence. 

261a Davies Why Irelands 010.(1787) 177 The execution 
of .tU these laws had no greater latitude than the Pale. 2638 
CiiiLLiNCW. Relig. Prot. 1. vi. | 42. 363 If you should 
contend for latitude with any one Religion, Mahumetisme 
would carry the victory from you. 

3 . Freedom from narrow restrictions; width or 
liberality of construction or interpretation ; toler- 
ated or permitted variety of action or opinion. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. iii. § 2 (1873) 99 Allowing . . 
that latitude which is agreeable and familiar unto divine 
prophecies ; being of the nature of their author, with whom 
a thousand years arc but as one day. 264a Chas. I in 
Rushw. HUe. Coll, (1692) iii. 1. 595 The Latitude they 
allow us of granting or denying of Pardons. 2647 Cla- 
eendon Hist. Reb. vi. | 198 A latitude of Judgement 
no Court can challenge to It self In any Cases. 2648 
Eikojt Bas. xtv. 115 In such latitudes of .sens, I believ 
manie that love Mee and the Church well, may have laken 
the Covenant, who [etc.]. 2652 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 246 A 
greater latitude there must be left in doctrinaU then prac* 
ticals. 2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. i. | 51 Christ went down 
to Hell (to preach to the Spirits there,) which last clause is 
left out in these Articles, and men left to a latitude concern- 
ing the cause, time, and manner of his Descent. 2687 
Drvoen Hind ff P. HI. i6o Your sons oflatilude that court 
your grace. (Cf.l. 187 Your sons of breadth.) xtxx Addison 
Spect. No. 44 p 8 There is a much greater Latitude for 
comick than tragick Artifices. 27*6 De Foe Hist. Devil 
1. ii. (1840) 28 The devil has some little latitudes and advan- 
tages for mischief. 2749 Fielding Tom yonesxv ix, He gave 
a latitude to his friends tongue, and desired him to speak 
plainly what he knew. 1^53 Hanwav Trav. (1762) 1. 11. xvi. 
70 A latitude to kill might subject the innocent to great 
inconveniencies. 2779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. (1789) Lx. 
68 The greatest case and latitude allowed in behaviour and 
dress. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. iv. iv. § 27. 265 
Natural good has been defined by Cumberland with more 
latitude than has been used by Palcy. 1858 Ld, St. 
Leonards Handy-Bk. Prop. Law^ IL 7 The latitude which 
a court of equity allows itself in enforcing agreements 
against the letter. 2863 Kinglakc Crimea (1877) I. xi. 150 
In regard to time the Emperor grants you no latitude. 
1868 Stanley Westm, Abb, iv. 325 Courayer’s * Last Senti- 
ments which were of the extremest latitude in iheologj’. 
f b. Laxity of conduct or principle. Obs. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals li. I. 127 They live with that 
latitude and licentiousness, as if there were neither (jod, 
nor Justice for them. 2679 Penn Addr, Prot. 1. iii. (2692) 

7 Which way soever this ungodly Latitude came in. 270* 
Theophrast. 237 If statesmen . . worked their heads, 
there would be no occasion for Latitude and insincerity. 

c. attnb. t latitude man SI Latituoinabian. 

2662 S. P. (/r//z) Brief Account of the new Sect of Latitude- 
Nien. ^b^d.^ § la opposition to that hide-bound, strait-lac’d 
spirit that did then prevail, they ^ve^e called Latitude-men. 
II. In Geography and Astronomy. 

4 . Geog. a. Angular distance on a meridian : 
only in degree, minute, etc. of latitude, b. The 
angular distance on its meridian (of any place on 
the earth’s surface) north or south from" the equa- 
tor ; quantitatively identical with the elevation of 
the pole above the horizon, and with the declina- 
tion of the Zenith. 

For circle, Parallel of latitude, sec those words. 

[In their original geographical use latitude (L. latitudo. 
Or. TrAaroO and longitude IL. lougHudo, Gr. meant 

quite literally the ‘breadth* and ‘length* of the oblong 
map of the known world ; this literal sense remained even 
in the expression ‘degreesof latitude and longitude’ (fioipai 
trAarotff *rat niiKovK], By a natural devefopment the terms 
afterwards came (in iate Latin, app, not yet in Greek) to 
deno^ the distance of any place, in the breadthwise and 
lengthwise direction respectively, from the circle. assumed 
as the origin of measurement.] 

<^1392 Chaucer Astral. IVok, A suffi5.*tunt astralabie as 
for owre onzonte, compowned after the latitude of Oxen- 


ford. Ibid. II. I 22 The latitude of any place in a rcgloun 
is the distance fro the scnylh vnto the Equinoxial. 15*7 
R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. 11580) 253 This latitude is the 
measure of the world from North to South. £2550 Disc. 
Common Weal Eug. (1893) 13 b, How could youe knowe 
towardc what costc ye be .sea driven withouie knowledge 
of the latitude of the place by the poolle and the lengthe by 
the starres? 2559 W. Cunningham Cosmop". Glasse 223 
Ther shalbe so many, as there are parallehs of latitude, 
whose nombre as I saide was .90. 2622 Drayton Poly.olb. 
xix. 3x6 '1*0 fortie three Degrees of North’ly Latitude. 1K9 
Sturmv Marineds Mag, iv. iv. 1^7 How to correct the 
Account, when the Dead Latitude differs from the Observed 
Latitude.. if the Difference of l.atitiide be less by Estima- 
tion than it is by Observation [etc.]. 2698 Keill E.xam. 
Theory Earth (1734) 207 The Latitude of Paris being 
48''^ *45^ *7®^ PiiiLLii-sJed. Kersey) s.v,, Whenever a Ship 
sails to or from the Equinoctial on cither side, her way thu.s 
gain'd is call’d her Difference of Latitude. 2836 Marryat 
AJidsh. Easyxxx\\\\, We have made a famous run. It's 
twelve o’clock, and if you please I'll work the latitude. 28^ 
Denison Astron. without Math. 9 A degree of latitude 
measured on any meridian is about 69 miles everywhere. 

e. A locality as marked or defined by parallels 
oflatilude; usually in ~ regions, climes, parts 
of the world. Also^^, 

2632 Massinger City Madam 11. ii, They serve For any 
latitude in Christendom. 2704 Loud. Gaz. No. 3988/x A 
French Privateer., which he took in this Latitude. 2729 
De Foe Crusoe 1. vi. (1840' xotj I was something chilly, > 
w’hich I knew was not usual in that latitude. 2760-2 
Goldsmith Cit. of the World cxiv. (Globe) 265^1 A lady’s 
whole cargo of smile.s, stghs^ and whispers, is declared 
utterly contraband, till she arrives in the warm htitudes of 
twenty-two.^ 2845 Ford Ilnndbk. Spain i. 59 Very little 
meat and wine are necessarj* in these hot latitudes. 1855 
Prescott Philip II i. v. (1857) 75 I'he fi.ng of Castile was 
seen in the remotest latitudes,— on the Atlantic, the Pacific, 
and the far-off" Indian .scac. s8jx MoRLKvCar/y/e(t 8 ; 8 ) 157 
Men who have long since moved far away from these 
spiritual latitudes. 2B82 \V. R. Greg A/isc. Ess. Ser. I. v. 
103 Those latitudc.s and altitudes where no crops will grow. 
1885 J. Martineau TyPesEth. Theoryl. 115 Leaving blank 
t'ast fatitiidcs on the map of human thought, 

6. A$lf‘On. Theangular distance of a heavenlybody 
from the ecliptic : called spec, celestial latitude. 
(See also Ascending vhl. sb., Geocentuic a, i, 
HELIOCENTHrc rz. I, HeLIOGBAPHIC rz, I.) 

I’he history of this sense appears to be as follows. Orig. 
the word was applied, on the anajogy of the geographical 
use (see 4) to denote the angular distance of a point in the 
celestial sphere from the equator, measured along a secondary 
lojhe latter. This, however, was not accurately distin- 
guished by name from^ the distance of a point from the 
ecliptic , terms ‘latitude' and 'declination' being em- 
ployed indiscriminately with reference to both these waw 
of indicating position. (Cf. quot. 1391.) In mod. use, the 
terms have been difTcrentiated, declination ^he\n% appro- 
priated to what was originally and with historical propnety 
called ‘latitude*, while latitude became the name for 
distance from the ecliptic. 

C2392 Chaucer Astrot. 11. § 17 Fro the Equinoxial may 
the declinacion or^ the latitude of any body celestial be 
nkned, after the site north or south,. .& riht so may the 
latitude or the declinacion of any body celestial, saue only 
of the sonne , . be rckned fro the Ecliptic lyne. 2551 
Recorde Cap. Kncnvl. (1556) 276 Proprefye they doo call 
that the Latitude of the Planeles, when they swarue from 
the Ecliptike line. ^ 1594 Blondevil Exerc. m. x. xi. (1636) 
298 The Latitude is counted from the said Ecliptique line 
towards any of the Poles of the Zodiaque. 2602 Holland 
Pliny I. II Mars in his latitude Icaueth the edipticke Hne 
foure halfc degrees. yo6 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v., Ap- 
parent Latitude, is the Distance of the apparent, or seeming 
Place of any Planet from the Ecliptick; and True Latitude 
IS the Distance of its real Place iroin the .same Ecliptick. 
xBW Lockyer Elem, Astron. § 555. 269 The right a.scension 
and declination are then easily converted by calculation 
into celestial longitude and latitude if required, 
^ati'tudinal (l?etitiz7'dinal), a. and sb. [f. L. 
Idlitudiu-, ^liido Latitude - f-AL.] 

1 . Relating to breadth or width, rare. 

2672 Grew /I Hfl/. Plants i. ii. § 28 (1682) 17 The Latitudinal 
powth of the Rool 2879 J. M. Duncan L,eet, Dis. Women 
1. (2889) 2 Bounded below by a horizontal or latitudinal line 
which joins the iliac crests. 

2. Relating to, connected with, or depending on 
geographical latitude ; correspondinir with lines of 
latitude. 


1778 Shuckbuech in Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 687 note, Bt- 
tween the lat. 56^ and 79° . . the zero of the scale moves 
through a space^of no less than 32^* ; whereas, between the 
lat. 46 and 56^^ it is perfectly stationary, .which great want 
ot proportion, .IS of itself some argument against the exist- 
Mce of such a latitudinal equation. 2855 Maury Phys. 
Oeog. Sea v. § 289 The latitudinal limits of the northern 
edp of the northeast trade-winds are variable. 1867 Raw- 
LiNSON /f«c. Apn. IV. i. 31 Its principal mountain ranges 
|^^2tudinal, or from west to east. 1874 Coues Birds 
jy. IV. 19 In respect of latitudinal distribution the Tufted 
iitmouse offers much the same case as the Blue-gr.iy Gnat- 
catchier. 1880 Haughton Pkys. Geog. v. 204 The latitudinal 
of Africa is 63^ 1897 AUbuifs Syst. 

IV.137 The latitudinal and altitudinal relations of 
hepatic abscess. 

^ B. sb. Altai. The name of two muscles of the 
epigastrium, Obs. 


vines IS the stomacke composed.. .Of longytudynalles to 
drawe in & tramipsa}le<; to reieyne & fatitucfinaffes to par 
forth. 2548-77 Vicary Anat. viii. (1888) 63 Two LalUU- 
allies commtng from the backe-wards to the wombe. 

Hence Iiatitu’dinaliy in respect of breadth 
or latitude. 


Lytton My Hovel ii. vii, The bones. :in the skin of 
Jackeymo spread out laiitudinally. 28^ Alanch. Exauu 
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■LATEY. 


LATITUDINAEIAIT. 

20 Aug. 6/3 This submarine swamp extends fifty miles lati* 
tudinally. 

IiatitudinaTially, flwTiy. rare-^, 
narial (formed as next) + -ly With latitude or 
laxity of distinction. 

1853 Quincey Autohiog. Sk.^ Laxion Wks. 1863 XIV, 
400 note., Colours were as loosely and latitudinarially dis- 
tinguished by the Greeks and Romans as degrees of affinity 
and consanguinity are everywhere. 

Ziatitudinarian (Ise^litir/dineaTian), a. and sb. 
[f. L. hiiitudin-y latitudo Latitude, after trim- 
tartan^ etc. Cf. K. latiiudinaire.'] 

A. adj. Allowing, favouriiig, or characterized by 
latitude in opinion or action, esp. in matters of re- 
ligion; not insisting on strict adherence to or con- 
formity with an established code, standard, formula, 
etc. ; tolerating free thought or laxity of belief on 
religious questions; characteristic of the lalitudi- 
narians (see B). 

i672-x70z Comber Cowj). Temple 368 There were no 
such Latitudinarian Principles among the Apostles. 1697 
Collier Ess. Mor.Suhj. l j i709> i66 When you have made 
the most of it, I foresee this Latitudinarian Love will be 
expensive. 1733 Let. to Mr. Holden 26 in Ellys Plea 
/or Sacram. Test, 39 The prevailing opinion of 

England is Latitudinarian.^ 1794 Sullivan Vievj Nat.V. 
200 There was a latitudinarian harmony., among the reli- 
gions of the ancient world. x8ra Shelley Proposals Prose 
Wks. 1888 I. 273 It is a very latitudinarian system of 
morality that permits its professor to employ bad means 
for any end whatever.^ 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
IV. 470 Herpes ., being .. by others extended so widely 
as to include both the preceding and the ensuing genus 
..and in the latitudinarian sense of the term, it is em- 
ployed^ by Mr. B. Bell. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (18761 
III. xiv. 56 The men most conspicuous in the reign of 
Charles II.. were of the class who had been denominated 
Latitudinarian divines. 1849 Macaulay Hist. En^. vii. II. 
182 His opinions respecting ecclesiastical polity and modes 
of worship were latitudinarian. 1858 Longf. in Life (1891) 
II. 360 The sermon, .very latitudinarian in doctrine. 

B. sb. One who practises or favours latitude in 
thought, action, or conduct, esp. in religious mat- 
ters ; spec, one of those divines of the English Church 
in the 17 th century, who, while attached to episco- 
pal government and forms of worship, regarded 
them as things indifferent ; hence, one who, though 
not a sceptic, is indifferent as to particular creeds 
and forms of church government or worship. 

x(562 S. P. Nevi Sect Laiitude-men 7 Our Latitudinarians 
..are by all means for a Liturgy. 1669 Pepvs Diary 
16 ^lar., Dn Wilkins, my friend, the Bishop of Chester . . is 
a mighty rising man, as being a Latitudinarian. 1676 
Wycherley PI. Dealer 1. 1. Why, thou art a Latitudinarwn 
in Friendship, that is no Friend ; thou dost side with all 
Mankind, but wilt^ suffisr for none, a 1680 Butler Rem. 
[1759) II. 177 A Latitudinarian.. believes the Way to Heaven 
is never the better for being .strait. 168^ j. Goodman Old 
Relie, (1848) A2 To be such Latitudinarians, as to think it 
indiSerent 'what religion a man be of. 1696 Phili.its 
(ed. 5), Latitudinarians in Religion, are tho.«e who profe.ss 
a Freedom, and as it were a greater Latitude than usual 
in their Principles and Doctrine. It Is also vulgarly applied 
to such as take a more than ordinary Liberty in their Lives 
and Conversations, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Lati- 
tudinarian, a Churchman at large, one that is no Slave to 
Rubrick. .and in fine looks towards Lambeth, and rowes to 
Geneva. 1705 Hearne Collect, 22 Nov. (C). H. S.) 1. 92 
This Discourse is a Justification of a Latitudinarian (the 
word was first hatch’d at Cambridge) against ye Zealous 
Nonconformists. 1753 Wesley Eng, Diet., Latitudi- 
narian, one who fancies all religions are saving. 1822 
SvD. Smith IVks. (1867I II. 6 These latitudinarians leant to 
Arminianism rather than to high Calvinism. 1859 All Year 
Rout^ No. 28. 38, ‘ I am afraid going abroad has made you 
a latitudinarian she said, anxiously’. 1862 R. Vaughan 
Nonconformity 393 According to Baxter, the Latitudi- 
narians were mostly Cambridge men. 

Xiatitudinarianism (l 2 c:titi 77 dinea*rianiz'm). 
[f. prec, + -isir.] Latitudinarian doctrine, opinions, 
principles, or practice; the professions or practice 
of a latitudinarian or the latitudinarians. 

1676 R. Grove Vitid, Conforming Clergy (1680^ 25 Let 
us see what he understands by this fearful Bugbear of 
Latitudinaviantsm. 1771 Wesley lYks. (1872) V. 502 A 
catholic spirit is not speculative latitudinananism. 1844 
Disraeli Coningsby 111. ii, There must be substituted for 
this latitudinarianism something sound and deep, a 2859 
Macaulay Diog. (1867) 12 The majority of King William's 
bishops were inclined to latitudinarianism. 1867 Froude 
Short Stud. (ed. 2) 57 Latitudinarianism loosens the ele- 
mentary principles of theology. 

Latitu'dinary, a- [f. L. laiiludin- Latitude 
+ -AIIY.] =Latitudinakian a. 

1834 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 507 The latitudi- 
nary divines of Cambridge. 

t Latilia'diuism. Obs. [Formed as prec. + 

-ISM.] =Latitudinakiahism. 

1667 Locke Toleration in Fox Bourne Life (1876) I. iv. 
294 Whether toleration and latitudinlsm “Avould prevent 
those evils. 1685 M. Barne Authority Ch. Guides Pref. 4 
Latitudinism in Principles is evermore accompanied with 
Libertinism in Practice. 

Batitudinous (lsetiti«*din 9 s), a. [Formed as 
prec. + -ous.] Characterized by latitude of inter- 
pretation. 

*838 Calhoun lYks. III. 223 These (impediments]. .ought 
to be irresistible with all, except the latitudinous in con- 
struction. x86s Greeley Atner. Conjg. I. viii. 62 These 
were . , accused of seeking its subversion through . . latitu- 
•dmous and unu-arranted construction. ' 


Latli, rare obs. form of Loathly. 

Latly, -most, etc. : see Lately, Latemost, etc. 
Iiatoen, -one, obs. forms of Latten. 

Iiatomy (lje*t6mi). Hist. rare. [ad.Gr. Aaro/iia, 
f. Aaay, Aar stone + -roftia cutting.] A stone 
quarry ; spec, of those at Syracuse. 

X656 Blou.vt Glossogr.f Latomyt a Quarry of stones. 
X798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXV. 504 Were thei;e 
embassies mere child’s play’, or were there Timoleons con- 
cealed in the latomies? 

Ijaton : see Latten. 

liatoilian (lato«*nian), a. (rA) [f. L. JMoni-tts 
i. Ldtona^ a. Gr. (jEoHc) Aaron', (Doric) Aard;, 
(Attic) Ai;rtti: see -ak.] A. adj. Pertaining to 
Latona ( «= Gr. Leto), the mother of Apollo and 
Diana. B. sb. The Latonian : Apollo. 

*59* Sylvester /)// I. iv. 538 Latonian Twins., 
why hide you so your shining Fronts? 1656 Blount 
Glossogr. s. V., We use Latonian lights for the Sun and 
Moon (Latona’s children). 1819 Shelley Ae//. Prose Wks. 
1880 IV. 82 A spectacle little suited to the antique and 
Latonian nature of the place. 1820 — Hymn to Mercury 
Ixxi, He . . Subdued the strong Latonian, by the might Of 
winning music. 

Latony, obs. form of Litany. 

1 3ja*tor« Sc. Obs. In 6 latour. [a. L. lalor."] 
The bearer (of a letter). 

1529 Earl Angus in St. Papers Hen. VllI, IV. 562 As 
forthir the said latour can mair largely mak manifest unto 
zour Grace. 

Xiatoun, obs. or arch, form of Latten. 
t latraBi'lity. Obs. [f. L. Idtrdbil-is bark- 
ing + -ITY.] The quality or faculty of barking. 

x668 H. More Div. Dial. lit. xxxiv. (1713) 272 These 
rational Creatures may. .agree all in Rationality’; as the 
sundry species of Dogs here on Earth agree m Latrabillty'. 

^atraut (1^ **trant), a. [ad. L. Idlrant-emt pr. 
pple. of to bark.] Barking. Chiefly^rif. 

1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vit. App. (1852) 620 The 
balant and latrant noises of that sort of people. 1706 
PhillU’S (ed. Kersey), Latrant, barking ; as Latrant 
lYriter, an Author that does nothing but bark and snarl at 
others. 17x4 Tickei.c Fragtn. on Htmting in Steele Poet. 
Misc. 178 I'he Minds and Genius of the Latrant Race. 
*737 Green Spleen 464 Whose latrant stomachs oft 
molest The deep-laid plans their dreams suggest 1861 
Heather LintieKxZ^S) xis Thy latrant muse aye 
glooms sae sour. 

t latrate, V, Ohsp"^ [f. L. Idtrare to bark : 
see -ate.] (See quots.) 

1623 CocKERAM, Latrate, to barke like a dog. Ibid, n, 
To Oirpe, Conlatrate, Latrate. 

Iiatration (latr^^’/an). [n. of action f. L. lairare 
to bark.] A barking ; also 
1623 CocKERAM, a barking. 1691 E. Rawson 

in Andros Tracts 1. 68 It must needs be beneath a great 
Mind to take notice of such Latrattons, or to answer them 
any otherwise than with contempt. 1824 N€".o Monthly 
Mag. XI, 424 We have no three-headed dog chained at tJie 
gate of Tartarus to startle the visitants by his IrMinguar 
latrations. x828 Blackw. Mag. XXlll. 194 If a dog bile 
a pig, the narrative teems with * virus tbe * rabid animal 
and the ‘ latration ’ of the patient. 

II Latrator. Obs,-^ [L. Idlrdlor, f. lalrdre.'] 

1623 CocKERAM, Latrator, which barketh, or rayleth, or 
scofTeth. 

+ Ijatrede, a. Ohs, rare. [OE, Ixtrkde, f. list 
Late a. + rxd counsel, Rede.] Slow, tardy. 

c^7 K. ^Elfred Gregory's Past, xx. 148 Oft mon bi5 
swi3e wandi;^ende a;l tclcum weorce & swiSe Isetrasde. c 1386 
Chaucer Pars. T. P 644 Whan a man is so lalrede \v.rr. 
lateredc, latred, lattredj or tarying er he wU tome to god. 

Jjatreutic (latrw’tik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. Aa- 
Tp€vrtK‘6s pertaining to divine worship, f. Xarpiv-^iv: 
see Latria,] Of the nature of Latbia. 

184s "LiUGAJioAnglo-Sax.Ch. II.x. xwnote, Hevencrates, 
indeed, the holy images, but pays latrcuiic worship to the 
Holy Trinity alone. 

Iiatreu'tical, a rarir. [f. prec. + -At..] =j)rec. 
X627 Bp. Hall No Peace w. Rome § 19 That in the 1 
Sacred Supper there is a sacrifice.. none of vs euer doubted: 
but that IS then either latreuticall, as Bellarmine distin- 
guishes it not ill, or eucharisticall.^ 1833 Rock Hierurg, I. 
X71 Sacrifice .. is severally denominated Lalreutical, or of 
praise and supreme adoration, Eucharistic, or of thanks- 
giving, Propitiatory and Inipelratory', 

II ^atriai (latr^i'a). Theol, Also 7 latreia. 
pate L. latria^ a. Gr. Xarptia service, service to 
God, divine worship, f. Aarpeu-cti' to serve, serve 
with prayer.] In Roman Catholic language : The 
supreme worship which is due to God alone (distin- 
guished from Dulta and Hypebdulta). 

[1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 22952 Off this place, ffolkes 
alle, *Latrya’ they me calle. Myne offyee is moste in 
wakynge, To kepe the gate aboute the kynge.] 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 44 b, This latria is holy and due 
reuerence to god in prayers, vowes, lylhes, otbes and in the 
seruice of god. 1635 Facitt Christianogr. i. ilt. (1656) 131 
It is the common opinion in Spaine and Italy that Latria, 
or divine honor, is due to the Crosse. X64S — Heresiogr, 
(ed. 2) 147 The Papists make two Degrees of Religious 
worship ; the highest they call Latreia. X84S Lingard 
Auglo-Sax. Ch. II. X. Ill The worship of latria due to 
God only, and that of dulia,the respect which may justly 
be shewn to his creatures. 1859 1. Taylor Logic in Theol. 
225 What now becomes of the distinction between the 
duUa, and the hyper-dulta, and the latria? 

Hence ■fliatrialf +Iiatriaii adjs, rare, of the 
nature of latria. 


1550 Bale Apol. 141 They can make false Goddes, and 
gyve to them latryall honoure. X63S Pacitt Christianogr. 
11. VH. (1636)^ 68 The Romists say that they give to the 
Saints one kinde of worship, to wit, Dulian, and to God 
another and a greater, Latrian. 

Xiatriae (latrrn). Also 7 .SV. latron, lateran. 
[a. Fr. (chiefly in pi. latrines'), a. Ij.Idlrina privy, 
contr. f. lavdlrhia, f. lavdre to wash.] A priv)', 
esp. in a camp, barracks, hospital, or similar place. 

X642 Spalding Troub. Chas. I (Bannatyne Club) II. 82 He 
also lirred the laterans in the Colledge, whereby the stu- 
deniis had not sic natural! eisment as befoir. X673-83 
Fountainhall in M. P. Brown Suppl.Decis.[,x%"if 3 i Ilf. 293 
The public river of Tweed, whose use is common, and 
which dimits in the sea which is the latrons and receptacle of 
the universe. x8o8 T. Craufurd Univ. Edin. 150, 1628 and 
1629, the publick latrines., were built where now theyst.and. 
1867 Standard 23 Nov. 3 The longer the occupation of 
the camp the greater necessity for good drainage, for 
making new and filling up old latrines. x8^ E. A. Parkes 
Pract, Hygiene (ed. 3» 311 Cesspits are now discontinued 
in most barracks, and water latrines are used. Health 
Ex/tib. Catal. 59/1 Ep'^melled Earthenware Latrine. 1897 
Hughes Mediteri\ FCVer v. i8r Latrines are for want of 
space often in close proximity to bed-rooms. 

Ijatrobite (lie tr^bsit). Min. [f. the name of 
its discoverer, the Rev. C. J. Latrobe + -ITE.] A 
pink variety of anorthite from Labrador. 

X837 Dana Alin. 299 Lalrobite has been found only on 
Ametik island near the coast of Labrador. 


t XiatrociuatG, v. Obs.~ ° [f. L. latrocindrl 
to rob on the highway : see -ate.] (See quoL) 

X623 CocKERAM, Latrocinate, to rob, to play tbe theefe. 

1* Batrocination. Obs.— *^ \txd,.'L. latrdcind- 
lion-em, f. lairocindrj (see prec.).] (See quot.) 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Latrocinaiion, theft, robbery, 
t Iiatrociny. Obs. Also 5 -synie, -cynye, 
7 -cinie, [ad. L. latrodm-um highway-robbery, 
band of robbers, f. latro : see next. Cf. Larceny.] 

1. Highway-robbery, brigandage, freebooting, 
plundering. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Alanhode nr, xvit. (1869) 144 Coutte 
bourse it is cleped, and latrosynie the defamede, 1607 
Topslll Fonr-f. Beasts {j6$Z) 263 The.se .. possessed the 
Mountains and Desert places of Thessaly, being given to 
all manner of Latrociny and Depredation. 1619 Purchas 
Microcosiuus xlvii. 438 Publike Latrocinies, Rapes. Mur- 
thers, Hell vpon Earth. 1657 Thornley tr. Longxd 
Daphnis «$• Chtoe^ 40 Escaping two dangers at once, ship- 
wreck and latrociny. 

2. A band of robbers. In quots. iransf. 

1474 Caxton Chesse iv. 1. (1S60) I viij b, A royame wyth 
out nabundaunce of goodes . . may better be callyd a Intro- 
cynye or a nest of theuys than a royame. CX643 Maximes 
Unfolded 35 Because the faction sought by force to prevaile, 
it was aptly called a Latrocmie. X732 Stackhouse Hist. 
Biblexw. V. 1x752)1. 389 When .. Oppression rul’d, and the 
Government was turn’d into a mere Latrociny. 

+ Latron. Obs. [ad. L. lairdn-em, latro, hire- 
ling, mercenary, freebooter, robber. Cf. Ladbone.] 
A robber, brigand, plunderer. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage it. vii. (1614) 133, 1 meane those 
Latron-patrons and Patron-latrons, whereof the.se extend to 
the vimost whatsoeuer might, and whatsoeuer colour of right, 
in Exemptions, Customes, Priuiledgcs and prauileges 
whereby euery ‘ John.a Stile * shall inten*ept the Churches 
due. 1634 Canne AVr«x. Separ. 11849) 272 In their writings 
against the prelates . . they call them all latrons. X657 
' 1 ’hornley tr. Longus' Dap/inis <5‘ Chtoe 108 Counting such 
actions to suit better with a Latron than the Grand Captain 
of an Army. 1658 J. Jones Oznd's Ibis 116 What may 
sacrilegious latrons expect? X879 G. Meredith Egoist III. 
iii. 74 The hymeneal pair are licensed freebooters levying 
blacK mail on us ; . . I apprehend that Mr. Whitford has a 
lower order of latrons in his mind. 

Xiatron, obs. Sc, variant of Latbine, Lectebn. 
i* Lai'trona.g'e. Obs. rare~^. [f. Latbon 1 + 
-AGE. { Robbery, brigandage. 

x6x9 Purchas Alicrocosmus Ixii. 624 Abusing . . the Courts 
and Lawyers, to Patronize his Latronage and Violence. 
Latrosynie, variant of Latrociny Obs. 
Latru'ncular, rare~^. {i.'L. lalnmcul-us 
robber, piece in the game of ‘ latrunculi ^ + -ah.] 
Pertaining to the ancient Roman game of lalrttn- 
adi, somewhat resembling draughts or chess. 

1825 Fosdroke Encyci. Aniiq. (1843) II. 678 Circumstan- 
tial evidence supports Monlfaucon in his latruncular origin 
of it fehess). , 

-latry, -olalry, representing Gr. -Aarpem wor- 
ship, as in uSojXoXarpeia Idolatry. Other exam- 
ples, legitimately formed on possible Gr. types, 
are angelolatry, astrolatry, bibliolatry, cosmolatry, 
devionolatry, grammatolatry, Mariolairy, q. v- 
Hence, in humorous nonce-use, have been formed 
divers hybrids, as bahyolairy (q.v.), crochetolatry, 
dtUiolalry, lordolatry. Corresponding to this is the 
termination -{o)later, representing Gr. -Xarfnjs, as 


idolater, bibliolater. . . 

B48 Thackeray Bk. Snobs iil. ^1892) 13 How i 

lerwise In a country where Lordobtrj’ is c-i,- 

ed? 1859 F. E. Facet Curate of 
s immolating health and spirits in 

irteYs Mar. Oct 770/2 i'he question of bow far the 
ritan avilization has carried the cult of the perso 
rnce into mere dutiolatry. .-x-otrtP .RmtP 

jatschipe, -som. -sum : sccLateship, some. 

jatst, obs. form of Last a. 
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Latteen, variant of Lateen. ^ 
latten (Un'len). Forms : 4-5 (also 9 
latoun, latun, 5-6 latyn, 5-7, 9 laten, (5 latoen, 
-one), 5-8 latin, 6 lattinne, -oun, -yne, -yng, 
latynn', 6-7 latino, lattyn(n, 6-9 lattin, (7 
laden), 4- laton, 5- latton, latten. [a. OF. 
laton, leiton, mod.F. laiton = Pr. lalo, Sp. laton, 
Pg. latao, Piedmontese loton. It. oltone (the initial 
/ having been dropped through being mistaken 
for the def. article). The relation between these 
forms is obscure; if the Fr. form be original, it 
would point to a popular L. type *lactdn-cm ; if 
the word was originally Sp., it may be a derivative 
of Com. Rom. *latta lath, tin-plate (It. latta, Sp., 
Pg. lata, F. latte-, of Teut. origin: see L.tTH). 
From Fr. the word was adopted into the Teut. and 
Slav, langs. : cf. Ou. latoen, ON. Idtnn, Russian 
aaiyHi..] 

1 . A mixed metal of yellow colour, either identical 
with, or closely resembling, brass ; often hammered 
into thin sheets. Now only arch, and Hist. 

The word occurs not infrequently as a translation of L. 
orichalcum. 

[1339 in Riley Lend. Mcjn» (1868) 203 Sex Instrumenta 
de latone, vocitata Gonnes.] 1340 Hampolf. Pr, Consc. 
4367 His fete er like latoun bri^Jt Als in a chymne bryn- 
nand light. 1382 \Wclif i Ki}igs\\u 45 Alle the vessels . . 
weren of latoun [L. de aiirichalco\. c 1386 Chaucer ProL 699 
He hadde a croys of laton ful of stones. — Freinkl. T. 
517 Phebus wax old and hewed lyk laton. Sir Peitcs 

(hlS. M) 1134 Pelouris and durris were all of brasse, With 
laten sett and with glasse. c 1425 Voc. in Wr.AVulcker 6^3/15 
Hoc auricalcum, latone. 14^ Fabyan Chron. vi. clvi. 143 
An horologe or a clocke of laten. 1528 More Dyaloge 1. 
Wks. 132/2 Whan we se dayly a great pece of siluer, brasse, 
laten or yron drawen at length into smale wier. 1538 Inv. 
in ArcJixotogia^. 71 Itm the laton on the larestones, vj. 
1353 Inv.Ch, GoodSyStaffordmAnn. Dioc. LichJieldixZ^'^ 
49, ij candelstyks of mttyn, one ep’smatorye of latten. 
1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Rev. 1. 15 And his feele like to latten 
as in a burning fornace. 2600 Dekker Foriunatm Wks. 
2873 I. 124 Whether it were lead or lattin that haspt downe 
those winking casements, I knowe not. 2639 Fuller Holy 
Warm. xiii. (1840) 238 It was concluded, that they should 
not celebrate the sacrament in glass .. but in chalices of 
latten. 2^3 Evelvk De la Quint Cornel. Gard.y Direct. 
Melons 4 The Noses of the Pipes might easily be Inserted 
into a larger Pipe of Laton. 2725 Leoni Palladio's A rchit 
(1742) 1. 5 Latten . . is another sort of Copper colour'd with 
LaMs Calaminaris. 2885 R, F. Burton loot Nts. I. 141 
A dome of yellow laton from Andalusia, 2800 W. Morris 
in Eng. Illustr. Mag. July 755 She brought him the hand* 
washing water in a basin of latten. 

b. Black /fl//fi»s»latteii-brass (see 3 b). Shaven 
latten, a thinner kind than black latten. Roll latten, 
latten polished on both sides ready for use (Sim- 
inonds Diet. Trade 1858). 

1660 Act IS Chas. // c. 4 Sched. Rates Inwards, Lattin 
vocant blacke Lattin the hundred weight . . ij li. shaven 
Lattin.. iij/f. vj^. viij/f. 2724 Fr. Bk. g/" Rates 413 His 
Majesty, .does permit the Danish and Swedish Ships to 
come loaded with . . Latten«black, or ruled. 2812 J. 

Pract. of Customs (2821) 220 Shaven Latten is distinguished 
from Black Latten by its thinness and brightness on both 
sides of the sheets. 

2 . Iron tinned over, tin-plate; more explicitly 
•white latten. Also, any metal made in thin sheets. 
Now dial. 

2622 CoTGR., Fer blanc, White Lattin. 2625 De Mont- 
fort's Sitrv. E. Ind, 37 A little hollow pipe of white latten. 
2669 Boyle Conin. New E.xp. i. (1682) 43 Pipes of. .Tin or 
Laton as they call thin Plates of Iron Txnn’d over. 2676 
WoRLiDGB Cyder (1691) 147 Your vessel ought to he of 
latten. .the tin yielding no bad tincture to the liquor. 2706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), or Lattin, Iron tinn'd over. 

1728 Rutty in Phil. Trans. XXXV, 630 The making of 
Tin*p_lates, or Lattin, as it is called, being not commonly 
practised in England. 1799 G. S.mith Laboratory I. 238 
The art of making tin plates or latten. 2812 J. Smyth Pract. 
of Customs (2822) 120 Iron Plates tinned over are sometimes 
termed Latten. a 1825 in Forby Voc. E. A nglia, Latten, 
We do not mean any mixed metal, but give the name to 
common tin-plate. 2875 Knight Diet. Meek., Latten, thin 
metal. Metal in sheets. 

3 . aitrib, often passing into adj. s= Consisting or 
made of latten. 

2492 Nottingham Ree. Ill, 24, j laton bason, pretii ijs. 
1513 Douglas jEneis vii. Prol, 4 Cleir schynand bemys, 
and goldin symmeris hew, Inlattoun colour altering haillof 
new. 2329 Cliurckw. Acc. St. Giles, Reading 37 Laten 
wire for the chyme. 2608 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. iv. 
Decay 944 A Dry-fat, sheath'd in latton plates with-out. 
2623 Webster Devits Law-Casevj.xx, Here's a latten spoon, 
and a long one, to feed with the devil. 2653 Mrq. Wor- 
cester Cent. Inv. § 39 A Lattin or Plate Lanthom. 2670-2 
Narboroogh yrjil. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1722) 37 In 
a hole of the Pool lay a Latten or Tin Box. 2673 Shadwell 
Epsom Wells ly. iL wks. (2720) 248 No people m the world 
can make Lattin W’are, or \vork our tin well but they. 2724 
Fr. Bk. of Rates Latin Plates or While Iron per Barrel 
containing 4^0 double Plates. 2729 Shelvockf. Artillery 
v. 398 Bind It upon them with Iron or Lattin Wyre. 2825 
SzoTT Betrothed ^\, A latten chain will become me as well 
as beaten gold. 2^3 Swinburne Masque Q. Bersabe 83 
Low-barred latoun shot-windows. 2877 W. Jones Finger- 
ringZ^ A massive latten thumb-ring. 

b. Latten-brass, milled brass in thin plates or 
sheets, used by braziers and for drawing into -wire. 

2676 W. B[rowne] Man. Goldsm. 97 The Grain Weights 
are made of pieces of thin Brass, commonly called Latin- 
Brass, 2812 J. Smyth Pract, of Customs (1821) 120 Black 


Latten, or Latten Brass, is imported in thin sheets of 
various sizes, sometimes sciaped with a knife. 

•fl Used with a pun on Latin. 

2607 Brewer Lingua iii.^ v. F 2, Congealing English 
Tynne, Grxeian Gold, Romaine Latlne all in a lumpe. . 1624 
Bedell Lett. vi. 96 Tlie Barbarous not Laiine hut lead of 
the stile, ., doeconuincethemoff**Ishood. 2632 Brathwait 
Whimzies 119 Of all metals, hec hates Latin : for hee hath 
he.ird how it was sometime the Roman tongue, a 2655 
Sir N. L’Estrangc in^’A/*X*f. C. Praise zZz [Alleged saying 
ofShaks.], I faith Ben: I'le e’en give him a douzen good 
Lattin Spoones, and thou slialt translate them. 
Iiattener (Wtenoj). Also 4-5, 9 latoner, 5 
-enere, -ennare. [L Latten + -Eii l.] A worker 
in or maker of latten. 

1392-3 Earl Derby's Exfed. (Camden) 257 Et ij laloners 
per ij dies ijr. 1415 York Myst. Introd. 26 Latoners. 
c 2440 Promp. Parv. 288/2 Latcnere, or latennare {S, l.Tto- 
ncre), erarius. 2885 Athenxum 17 Oct. 523/3 ‘ Latten ' or 
some other word connected with Inc craft of the founders 
and latoners, 

3 jatter (Ire'tw), a. {adv^ Forms : i lator 
{adv^, latora, Irotra {adj^, 2 leter {adv.'), 3 
lattre, 3-4 latere, 4-5 lattere, latir, -yr, (iV, 5 
lattire, 5-6 letter, 6 -yr, 6-7 -er, 7 ?leater), 3-6 
later (and ( 3-7 in sense 5), 3- latter. [OE. Ixtra 
(fern, and neiit. -e) adj., labor adv., compar. of Uxt 
Late; cf. OFris. letora, lettera latter, Du. later 
later, MHG. latter later, ON. latare more slug- 

. , .... 
The mod. Later is a ncw-formation on the positive ; it is 
difficult to determine how far it goes back, as the spelling 
later may have represented the form with short vowel even 
as recently as the 17th c. ; in sense 5 later is here treated as 
a spelling of latter in the more recent as well as in the 
earlier examples.] 

A. adj, 

fl. Slower. OE. and early ME. 
c 1000 Laws Eccles. Instit. § 3 in Thorpe Attc. Laws II. 
404 pxt he by Izetra bi3 to uncystum. c xooo jElerjc Exod. 
iv. 10 (Gr.) Sj33an bu sprmce to biuum beowe, ic hxfde be 
Imtran tiingan. c 2205 Lay. 5011 Weoren heo of Rome alle 
ridinde, Jxx o3re a foten .» and slowen alle here hors; here 
hmp wes b^ l®ttere. 

2 . Belonging to a subsequent or comparatively 
advanced period ; later. Sometimes contextually 
ss * second ’ (cf. Lattermath). Now only poet, or 
arch, with reference to periods of the year and 
their productions. 

e22oo Ormcn 13409 J)m forrme win iss swibe god, J>In 
lattre win iss beltre. Ibid. 19984 Att Cristess lattre come. 
C1230 Hall Meid. 7 Hire latere were is lasse wur3 & Icsse 
haueS ben hauede ear hire ca^e. ^ 25^ Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 4 The lattir histonographors [called 
us) Albians, and the Rcalme Albamc. Ibid, 86 In thtr lattir 
dayes..is sa brocht to passe, that in the people is gretter 
constancie. 26x1 Bible Transl. Pref. 3 We forbearc to 
descend to latter Fathers. — foelxi. 23 He will cause to come 
downe for you the raine, the former raine, and the latter raine 
in the first month. 2624 Quarles fobw. 19 My kindly words 
were welcome as a latter Raine. 1649 Milton Eikon. 136 
Former with latter steps in the progress of well doing need 
not reconcilement.^ 2662 Stillingfl. Orig. Saer. in. Yu | 7 
The latter Platonists. 2708 Swift .SV«//>w, C/^, Eng. Man 
Wks. 175s II, I, 54 The opinion and practice of the latter 
Cato, 27^ Bradley Fam. Diet,, Eddish, , . the latter 
Pasture or Grass that comes after Mowing or Reaping. 2802 
Strutt Sports <5* Past. 1. 1, 7 These pursuits are said by 
latter >vriters to have been [etc.]. 2830 Tennyson In Mem. 1, 
Be near me when my faith is dry, And men the flies of latter 
spring, 2863 CowDCN Clarke Shaks, Char. xv. 373 Gaunt 
suddenly fell away from him, like the latter snow. 2864 
Swinburne A/alanta 1397 Pale as grass, or latter flowers. 

b. + Latter-lady {in harvest), the Feast of the 
Nativity of the Virgio Mary (cf. Lady sb. 3 b). 
t Latter Maty day Marie day the latter, 

etc,), one of the later feasts of the Virgin Mary, as 
the Nativity, Sept. 8, or the Assumption, Aug. 15. 

Latter meat (Sc.), ‘victuals brought from the 
master’s to the servant’s table’ (Jam.). Latter 
Lammas : see Lammas. 

22.. O.E. Chron. an. 1052 (MS. D.) pis ivaes gedon .vii. 
nihton set basre lateran sancta Marta mxssan. 2297 R, (Slouc. 
(Rolls) 7843 pe motive after seinte mari day be later [v.r. 
latter] ded he was. 25. . Aherd. Reg. XV, 617 (Jam.) At the 
assuraptioune of our Lady callit the letter Mareday. 2541 
Ibid.^ XVII. (Jam.), The nativite of our Lady callit the 
Lettir mareday nixt to cum, 2642 Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 11 Tuppes belnge fedde are to bee kept noe longer 
then Latter-lady in harvest. 2660 J. Lamont (Mait- 

land Club) 224 Johne Paterson, meason in Auchtermouchtie, 
strake throw new doorcs in the leater meate roume. 2722 
Ramsay Ele^y on Patie Bimie xv, Ane's ihrawart porter 
wadna let Him in while latter meat \vas hett. 

3 . Pertaining to the end of life, of a period, a 
temporal sequence, the world ; =Last. Obs. exc. 
arch, in latter days. 

2523 Douglas AEneis ii. v. 93 We fey peple. .Quham till 
this was the dulefull lettir day. Ibid, vin, ix. 94 At lattyr 
poynt IL. digressu stipremo} quhen tbai war to depart. 2530 
Proper Dyaloge (Arb.) 129 Your fraudes, almoste at the 
latter cast. 253$ Coverdale Jer. xxiiL 20 In the latter 
dayes ye shall knowe his meanynge. a 2547 Surrey jEneid 
11. 414 The later day and fate ofTroyiscome. 2588 A. King 
Canisius' Caiech. I iiij. On ye letter day of december. Ibid. 
15 In the letter day of iudgment. 2594 Marlowe & Nashe 
Dido II, C 1 b, At whose latter gaspe loues marble statue 
gan to bend the brow. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ivi. § 9 
That life which shall make them glorious at the later day, 
2609 Skene Maj. 35 She may make na disposition m 
her letter W’lll, anent her husbands gndes and geir. a 2649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Jos. V, Wks. (1711) 114 The 


cardinal put in his hands some blank papers, of which they 
composed a latter-wilk 1826 Jefferson Writ. (2830) IV. 
296 All the latter years of aged men are overshadowed with 
its gloom. 2883 R. W. Dixon Mano^ 1. iv. 11 This sign 
moreover doth St. John transmit, That in the latter dayswe 
shall be tricked By Satan’s legates. 

b. Latter end‘. the concluding part (of a periodf 
etc.) ; the end of life, (one’s) death. Also ptm- 
niugly, the posteriors. 

c 2290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 256/33 In be latere ende of Jencuer. 
1400-50 Alexander 3892 Him llmpis all b® loose be be 
latiire end. ^2420 Chron. Vilod. 2219 In b® laterhende 
of be office. 1422 tr, Secreia Secret., Priv. Priv. 135 He 
that liit wil not desyre, he shall aite the latyr ende be snente. 
<2x548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII In ye latter ende of 
this moneth. 1568 Grafton Chron, II. 292 From tlie later 
ende of Marche untill the later ende of July. 2630PRYKNE 
Anti-Armin. 222 What is the chiefc grounde . . of most 
mens delaying their amendment to their latter ends. 1657 
Dampiek Voy. 352 About the latter end of August. 2710 
Palmer Proverbs 247 Death, .shou’d never be spoken of in 
jest : for a man may play with almost any thing safer than 
his latter-end. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1. 17 At the 
latter end of the spring of 577. 2B52 R. Coombes in Aquatic 
Notes Cambridge 104 Throw the body forward with a spring, 
os if your latter end was made of Indlan-rubber. 2803 
G. E. MATHF.SON About Holland 20 The latter end of the 
Rhine is not so romantic.. as its earlier career in Germany. 
fdL Sc. Hinder, hindmost, Obs. 

1533 Bellenden Livyw. (1822) 199 The Volschis..foIlowit 
fcirsly on the latter skirtis of thair armya 
6. That has been mentioned second of two: 
opposed to former. 

2555 in Slrype Eccl. Mem. III. App. xliv. 126 This latter 
sort.. are more hated in the sight of God than the other. 
1632 Sanderson Serm. 58 Of the later sort are such outward 
actions [etc.]. 2755 Johnson s.v.D«/<y'<i/4'3'he three latter 
.senses are now obsolete. 2780 Bestiiam Princ. Legist, 
xvii, § 6 The latter mode is not less certain than the former. . 
b, absol. or ellipt, 

x6o8 Shaks. Per. m. xl. 29 Vertue and Cunning Were en- 
dowments greater then Noblenesse & Riches; Carclesse 
Heyres May the two latter darken and expend; Butlm- 
mortalitie attendes the former Making a man a god. z6ix 
Bible Transl. Pref. 8 To the later we answere; that wee 
doe not deny [etc.]. 167B Young Serm. at Whitehall 29 Dec. 

7 The Civilians distinguishing a Law into parts, the Precep- 
tive Part, . . and the Distributive Part, .. are pleas’d to call 
this later the Sanctiort . , of the Law. 1870 F. R. Wilson 
Ch. Lindhf. 99 A nave and chancel, with a small vestrj'on 
the north side of the latter, 

adv. a. More slowly, b. Laler. Obs. 
exoso Bvrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia (2885) VIII. 324 
Ne lator pon -ii. id. martii. ^1x75 Lamb. Horn, is Hour 
eyber sunegao bi-foran drihien and ec leter 3c bcoo sahte. 
a 2200 Moral Ode 131 CScr ra5er oScr later; railcc he seal 
imeien. c 1200 Ormin 13206 pohhwbebbre comm he lattre till 
To lefenn uppo Criste, 1362 Lancl, P. PI. A. 1. 173 pal nis no 
treube of I’nnile but tricherie of helle, And a leom>Tig for 
lewed men \>t latere \v.rr. latier(e] forte dele, e 2400 Lan- 
froJic's Cirurg. 217 Ful seclden it comeb of colre, &morc 
laitcre of malancoli. 14x3 Pilgr. Sowte (Caxton 1483) v. 
XIV. 109 The sone dependeih of the fader nouther more ne 
Jesse neither latter ne rather than the fader. 2422 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 220 More latre Is he [the 
Malencoly man) wounhc than a colerike man. 

Comb. 2500 Shaks. Co 7 h. Err, l i. 79 hly \vife, more care- 
full for the latter borne. 

Latter, variant of Lx^ughter 2, 

La'tter-day, adjective phr. Belonging to ‘ the 
latter days’; modem. Latter-day Saints, the 
name l>y which the Mormons call themselves. 

^ 2B42 Casw’all City of Momnons 22 On the door , . was an 
mscription to the following effect : ‘ Office of JosephSmitb, 
President of the Church of Latter Day Saints’. 2850 
Carlyle {title) latter-day Pamphlets. 2851 MayhewZ^'W. 
Labour I. 22 Neither the Latter-day Saints nor any similar 
^ct, have made converts among the costermongers. 2855 
Trollope Warden xiv. 222 The painting of some of these 
latter-day pictures [sc. of the Pre-RafiaeUite School]. 2884 
Ma 7 ich.Exaf 7 T. 29 Feb. 5/3 The whole circumstances were 
thoroughly medimval from a latter-day English point of 
*897 Dowden Fr. Lit. iv, iv. 329 Andre Chenier., 
a latter-day Greek or demi-Greek himself. 

Latterkiu (lECtsikin). Also 7 laperbin, 9 
Platherkin (Simmonds 1858). A glazier’s tool 
used in making lead-lights (see quot. 1825). 

16M R. Holme Arifioury 111. 384/1 In this square are three 
Glasiers Tools; the first., is termed a Laperkin. It Ls a 
short piece of Wood made streight on one edge [etc.]. . .With 
this, being a kind of Ruler he [the Workman] cuts Quarries 
of any^Size. 2825 J. Nicholson Operai. Mechanic 638 The 
latterkin IS a piece of hard W'ooa pointed, to run in the 
groove of the lead, and widen it for the easier reception of 
the glass. 2859 Gwilt Encycl. Arckit. (ed. 4) 586. 
Latterly (las'taali), adv. [f. Latter a. + -LY 
^ At the latter end (of life or of some period), 
b. Of late, lately, 

*734 J- Richardson Life Milton 2 Latterly he [Milton] 
No ; Not Short and Thick, but [etc.]. 2735-6 Pecce 
Keniicisvts (E. D. S.) Latteidy, adv., the latter part of his 
time. 2755 Johnson, Latterly, . . a low word lately hatched. 

Walpole Verlue's Anecd. Paint. (2786)^.243 
We died Sept. 23, 2766, at Hammersmith, though latterly 
? *822 J. Foster in Life^Corr.. 

(1846) II. 46 A languid tone of health into which I have 
latterly fallen. 2883 Gilmour xxix 390 He.. gave 

.-uvay so much that, latterly, he had little left. xZQ$Manch. 
Exam. 24 Feb. 3/1 If there has been anything like an in- 
crease of ill-feeling latterly. 

Iiattermatll(l:e t 3 ima))). dial. Also 6-7 later- 
matli(e ,7 latter-meatli, leather-math. [f.LATlJEK 
a. + Math {O'E.nikp) mowing.] The ‘latter’ mow- 
ing ; the aftermath. Also, the crops then reaped. 
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1530 Palsgr. 237/2 Latermathe. 1587 Harrison England 

I. xviii. (18S1) in. 133 Of such [medowes] as are twise mowed 
I speake not, sith their later math is not so wholsome 
..as the first. i6u Cotcr., Arriere-saison^ later math. 
x66o Charac. Italy 84 Some Soyls . . afford four Latter- 
meaths of Hay. ^ 1692 Tryon Good House-wife vii. (ed. 2) 
70 [Butter made in Summer] is much finer than that which 
IS made of Rowings or Leather-Math (as they call it). 1736 
Ainsworth Lat. Did. s.v. Cordus^ Fanuvt cordutn^ the 
latter math. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agiic. Chevi. (1814) 363 
Grasses .. which afford.. the greatest quantities of sjjring, 
summer, latter-math and. winter produce. x88o Jefferies 
Gt. Estate 128 The aftermath, or, as country people call it, 
the * lattermath 

Ija'ttermint. rare, [f. Latter a. -f Mint 
? A late kind of mint. 

1818 Keats Endym. iv. 579 Savory, latter-mint, and colum- 
bines. 

3 jattermost (Ire’tojmijast), a, [f. Latter a, + 
-MOST.] Last. 

1821 Blackw. Mag. X. 116 Doraesticus, the foremost man, 
is not more of a ring-leader, .than Mr. and Mrs. Crux, the 
lattermost. 1879 E. Arnold Lt. Asia vm. 222 Fre.sh Issues 
upon the Universe that sum Which is the lattermost of lives, 
liattern, Sc. form of Lectern. 
tlia’ttemess. Obs. ray^e^K [f. Latter 
-NESS.] The condition of being later or subsequent. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv. 14 Any other word that 
can. .cut off all formemess and lattemess. 
t la'tterward, 3. Obs. rare— \ [f. Latter 

+ -TYARD.] =LaTE\VAKD, 

1572 Mascall Plant, ff Graff. (1651) 43 Ye shall graffe 
them on a lallerward fruit, as Pome Richard. 

t ^a*ttew. Obs. Forms : i ladjj^ow, -teaw, 
•t(d)o'w, l&Wdow, lateau, -^aw, -^ow, IdtSdow, 
“tloTV, -t 4 uw, -tiow, Northumh, latua, 2 ladtew, 
leed-, leetteow, 5 lattJseu, latteu, lattow. [OE. 
IddHoWy IdltioWi IdlS^oWj f. /dd leading, Lode + 
fiow servant, Thew.] A leader. 

c82S Vesp, P sailer xxx. 4 Ladtow me ' 5 u hist, c 838 
K. /Elfred Booth, xxxiii. § 5 pa ^rt acgSer ge weg, ge 
ladjjeow, ge sio stow 3 e se weg to lig 3 . c 1200 THn. Coll. 
Horn. 161 For pat pe stqrres Uht is hem god latSaeu. Ibid. 
ip7 Alse mannes heued is he^est lime and latteu swo wisseS 
nhtte bi-leue pe soule. ei 1223 Juliana 33 Lauerd Hues 
lattow lead me purh pis..lif. ' 

l^attice (la2*tis), sb. Forms; 4 latija, latia, 
pi. Intises, -is, 4-6 latys, 5 lates, lateya(e, 
5-6 latyse, 6 lateis, latesse, latise, latt6s(e, 
-is, lettiae,//. lattas(s)es, 6-7 lattesse, 6-8 lat- 
tise, lettice, 7 latice, latteise, pi, lettases, 6- 
lattice, [a. OF. and F. lattis^ f, latte Lath.] 

1 . A structure made of laths, or of wood or 
metal crossed and fastened together, with open 
spaces left between ; used as a screen, e. g. in 
window openings and the like; a window, gate, 
screen, etc. so constructed.. 

X382 Wyclif Prov. vii. 6 Fro the windowe . . of myn hous 
hi the latys I beheeld the ^unge man, 14.. Chaucer's 
Troylus u. 566 (615) (Hatl. MS. 3943) A ! go we see, caste 
up the lalis [v.r. yatcs] wyde, For thurgh this sirete he 
mosttopalaysryde. ci^aGcstaRom.lxxx. 4oo(Add.MS,) 
The pareshe preste. .sate at his selle, and lokede oute at his 
latyse towarde the kyrke. X452-3 in Willis & Clark Cani- 
bridge (1886) II. 449 Pro faclura x lateys in deambulatorio. 
C147S Parienay 4747 He.. The lateis unshitte. 1562 J. 
Heywooo Prov. < 5 - Epigr, (1867) 116 Lattise keepelh out the 
light and letth in the winde. 2569 Bury Wills (Camden) 
15s The glasse laitases and bourdes belonginge to the howse. 
x6ix Bible 2 Kings i. 2 Ahazlah fel downe thorow a lattesse 
in his vpper chamber, a 1674 Milton Hist. Mosc. Wks. 1738 

II. 130 Small Windows, some of Glass, some with Latices, or 
Iron Bars. 1693 Evelyn De laQuint.Conipl. Card. II. 114 
A Lattice of narrow Laths nail'd a cross one another checker- 
wise, every square consisting of about twelve Inches. 1717 
Lady M. W. Montagu Let, to Lady Rick i Apr., They are 
made a good deal in the manner of the Dutch stage coaches, 
having wooden lattices paintedand gilded. X74X xx.D'Argens 
Chinese Lett, xxv. 172 When they don't choose to be con- 
cealed, they open the Lettices. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles v. i, 
The sunbeam, through the narrow lattice, fell Upon the 
snowy neck [etc.]. 1822 Byron Werner v, i. 44 The flowers 
fell faster — Rain’d from each lattice at his feet. x866 Rogers 
Agrie. fy Prices I. xx. 488 The diamond shape of the glass 
of old casements was suggested by the ancient lattice, 

ffg. iSziDo^n^Progr.Soul. znd Anniv. Poems (1630)243 
Thou shalt not peepe througn lattices of eyes, Nor neare 
through Labyrinths of eares. 2642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. 
St. V. xiii. 409 He will . . creep out at the lattice of a word. 
2670 Devout Commun. (1688) 93 Stand not at a distance 
behind the walls : shew thyself through the lattice of thy 
ordinance. 1742 Young^ Nt. Tk. iil 473 Life’s a debtor 
to the grave. Dark lattice 1 letting In eternal day. 1850 
Tennyson In Mem. Ixx, Thro’ a lattice on the soul Looks 
thy fair face and makes it still. 

+ b. A window of lattice-work (usually painted 
red), or a pattern on the shutter or wall imitating 
this (see Chequer 4 ), formerly a common mark 
of an alehouse or inn. Obs. 

*575 Gascoigne Glasse Gozd. iv. vi, There, at a ho^vse with 
a red lattyce, you shall finde an old baude. .and a yong dam- 
sel!. 1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (1590) 15 As they which 
determine vpon an Ale bench whether the passenger that 
passeth by the letlise be a Saint or a Diuell. 1592 Ard^i of 
Paverskam H 2, He. .had beene sure to haue had his Signe 

? uld down, & his latice borne away the next night. 1594 
'!j.\T yewell-ho. n. 15 Some Alewiues, if they had knowne 
this receipt . . wold haue hung out holly bush^ at their 
red lettises, and so they might haue beene mistaken for 
Tauems, of many ale knights. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. 

IL ii. 86 He call’d me euen now (my Lord) through a 
red Lattice. 15^ B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hu/n. iii. iii, 
At the signe of the water-tankerd, hard by the greene 


lattice, 263 , WoTTON Educ. in Reltg. (1672) 97 Amongst 
Tradesmen . . they are not poorest, whose Shop windows 
open over a red Lettice, 2639 Mayne City Match i. ii, If 
he draw not A Lattice to your doore, and hang a bush out. 
26^ Shadwell Bury F. 1. i. She by Art makes her face 
look like a new white wtiH with a red lettice. 2735 Dyche 
& Pardon Dict.^ Lattice . .vtitXi us now is generally an 
ensign of an Alehouse, which to make it the more con- 
spicuous is commonly painted of various Colours, and those 
who have not a real Wooden one up at their Door, cause 
Chequers or Squares like ’em to be painted on their Window- 
shutters, Walls or Side-posts of the Door, See. 

c. Work of the kind described in i ; lattices 
collectively ; ^Lattice-work. A1so_/^. 

2577 Harrison England 11. xii. (1877) i. 236 Our countrle 
houses, in steed of glasse, did use much lattise. 2597 Shaks. 
Lover's Contpl. 14 Some beauty pcept through lettice of 
sear'd age. 2602 — Alls Well 11. iii. 225 My good window 
of Lettice fare thee well. 2622 Corvat Crudities 50 The 
vpper part of the window., is made of glasse or lattise. 
18^ F, G. Carpenter Amer. Agriculturalist OcL 512 
(Funk) Rude frames of lattice filled with greased p.aper to 
act as windows. 

2. irons/. Something with open interlaced struc- 
ture like that of a lattice. 

2657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. Pref., This harmless Essay 
. . may .. induce your charity to connive at our imbecillity, 
by glancing through the Lattice of a diminishing Telescope. 
2684 R. Waller Nat. Exper. 232 Taking a sheet of Paper, 
we made several little Lattices m It. 1895 C. R. B. Barrett 
Surrey Hi. 91 An oak tree w'lth a curiously twisted lattice of 
roots. 

1 3 . A part of the auditorium of a theatre (see 
quot.). Obs. 

18x8 J. Warburton etc. Dublin II. 2113 Uoxes 5s. 5«.; 
lattices 42. 4//, j pit 32. 3^. ; gallery 2X. id. Ibid. xi8 note^ 
7 'he interior of the house [C1793I formed an ellipse, and was 
divided into three compartments— pit, boxes, and lattices, 
which were without division. 

4 . attnb. and Comb.^ as lattice-blind ^ -hott^h^ 
-closings -edge, -holey -niakery-nail, -panCy -pattern ; 
lattice-bar Bridge-building quot.); lattice 
beam = lattice girdcr\ lattice-braid, a narrow 
lattice-like braid made on the lace-pillow (Caul- 
feild and Saward Diet. Needlework 1882 p. 43) ; 
lattice-bridge (see quot. 1857); flattie© cal- 
trop (see quot.); lattice-cell (see quot. and cf. 
Latticed 2 b); lattice frame, girder, a girder 
consisting of two horizontal bars connected by 
diagonal bars crossed so as to resemble lattice- 
work ; lattice leaf (plant), the Onvirandra fene- 
strolls or lace-leaf of Madagascar; also lattice 
plant ; lattice moss, a moss of the genus Cin- 
clidotus \ lattice point Math, (see quot.) ; lat- 
tice-stitch (see quot.) ; lattice-trnss, * one having 
horizontal chords and inclined intersecting braces^ 
(Knight Diet. Mech. 1875); lattice-wise adv.y in 
the form of a lattice or lattice-work. 

2883 Waddell Syst. Iron Railr. Bridges ^apan 246 
* Lattice-bar, a bar belonging to a system of latticing. 2850 
G. D, DEMrsEY Iron Girder Bridges iv. 36 *Laltice beams. 
1832 Tennyson Mariana in S. 87 Backward the •lattice- 
blind she flung, 2878 Symonds Many Moods 175 The star 
of Love, those *laltice-boughs between. 1838 D. Stevenson 
Civil Engin. N, Atner. viii. 231 Town’s Patent *Lattice 
Bridge, 2857 Humber Iron Bridges 4 Girders 14 The Trellis 
Girder or Lattice Bridge,consistingofa top and bottom flange 
connected by a number of flat Iron bars which are rivetted 
across each other at a certain angle, thus forming a lat- 
tice, 2497 Nav. Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 97 *Latescaltraps 
\Fooitiote, Perhaps coltraps united by lattice work or rods 
forming a kind of chez'al-de-frise. and thus distinguished 
from ’casting caltrops’]. 2888 Syd. Soc. Lex.. * Lattice- 
cells, in Botany, Mohl’s term for cells whose walls are irre- 
gularly thickened in such a manner as to form a kind of net- 
work sculptured in relief. ^2425 St, Eliz. of Spalbeek in 
Anglia^lW. 114/46 f>e chapel k depattyd fro he chaum- 
byr ^vih a smalle *latys-cIosynge. 2B47 Tennyson Princess 

II. IS Here and there on *Iattice edges lay Or book or lute. 
2838 D, Stevenson Civil Engin. N. Amer. viii. 233 *Lat- 
tice-frames. 1852 Rep. Brit. Assoc. Notices 123 Barton 
(title of art.) On the Calculation of strains in •Lattice Gir- 
ders. 2897 Daily News 6 SepL 5/3 A steel pillar with a 
lattice girder construction. 1556 }. Heywood Spider F. 
i. 32 In at a *Iaties hole fast flew there in a fiie. x866 
Treas. Bot. s. v. Onvirandra, O. fenestralis . . is best 
known as the *Lattice-leaf plant, from its singular leaves 
resembling open latiice-w’ork, 2872 Oliver Elent. Bot. ii. 
252 Allied to the Pondweeds is the rare Lattice-leaf {Puvi- 
randra fenestralts) of Madagascar. 2562 J. Heywood 
Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 116, I wishe , . *Lattise makers few, 
and glasiers many. 1868 Tripp Brit, Mosses 108 Cincli- 

’Lattice Moss. 1480 Wardr, Ace. Edw. /FfiBso) 
122 For dl M‘ of *Iatis-naiUe price iijtf. 1840 Mrs. Norton 
Dream 268 Beaming all redly thro’ the *Iallice-pane. 1873 
Fobtnum Majolica viii, 72 •I.attice and diaper patterns. 
2877 Bennett Thome's Bot. 457 The aquatic Onvirandra 
or *!attice planL 1837 in Cayley Coll. Math. Papers (1890) 

III. 40 Imagine now in a plane, a rectangular system of 
coordinates {x. y) and the whole plane divided by lines 
parallel to the axes at distances ssi from each other into 
squares of the dimension =1. And let the angles which do 
not lie on the axes of coordinates be called ’ *lattice points '. 
1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlewk. 187 “Lattice- 
stitch, a stitch used in Ticking work and other ornamental 
Embroideries for borders and formed of straight interlaced 
lines, 1338 Elyot Diet., Cancelli, latteses, or any thynge 
made *Iaitese w>-sc. a 2548 Hall Ckron., Hen. VIII 239 
Ryche cloth of golde traverced latyse wyse square, x6ox 
Holland Pliny I. x66 Some sinewes running streight out in 
length, others crossing ouerlhu-art lattise-wise. 1713 Leoni 
Palladio's Archil. (1742^ U- 37 An additional Door, .made 
Lettice-\vise ; to the end that the People standing without 
might see what was done in the Temple. 


Lattice v. [f. prec.] trait!. To furnish 

with a lattice or lattice-work. Also with up, over. 

1428 in Grocers' Comp. (1829) 5 The seide parlore 

and tresance latiizid, glarid and selyd with othlr necessarils. 
1358 Leland Itiu. I. 55 A Closet in the midle of 8 Squares 
latisid aboute. 1563 Cooper Thesaurus, Claihrare,\o close 
with crosse barres, or trayles : to lettise vp. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. I. 7 Her eye is all latticed or chequered with 
dimples like Common Flyes. 1726 Swift Gulliver 11. iv. 
73 Each Window was latticed with Iron Wire on the out- 
side. 1B56 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xi. 1x7 It \vns a wooden 
structure, latticed and pierced with auger-holes. 1867 Lady 
Herbert Cradle L. 1. 9 The narrow streets which are 
latticed over with matting. 

Lattice, obs. form of Lettuce. 

Latticed (l?e*tist), a. Also 6 lattis(e)d, let- 
ticed, -uced, -ised, latized, 7 latised. [f. Lat- 
tice sb. + -ED 2 .] 

1 . Furnished with a lattice or lattice-work. 

1563 Golding Ovid's Met, 11. (1593) 32 Their hooves they 
mainely beat upon the lattisd grate. 1662 Greenhalch in 
Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser. 11. IV. 12 A low, long, and narrow 
latticed window. 1793 Southey Joan of Arc in. 2 The 
early sun Pour’d on the latticed cot a cheerful gleam, 
a x^s Hood Open Question i. Shut the gardens ! lock the 
latticed gate ! 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola iii, A latticed 
screen .. divided the shop from a room of about equal 
size. 

2. Shaped or arranged like a lattice, a. gen. 

2577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. (1586) 2jb, You must 

. .harrowe it. which is don with a lettused instrument ful 
of teeth. 2787 Glover Atkenaid x.xvn. 108 Huge alders., 
shed Disparted moonlight through the lattic’d boughs. 

b. Nat. Hist, Flaving a conformation or mark- 
ing resembling lattice-work. Of plant-cells : see 
quot, 1877 and Lattice 4, Of leaves 
= Cancellate. 

2664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 25 Her eye is. .foraminulous 
and latticed like that of other Insects. x8x6^ T. Brown 
Elem. Conchol. 155 Latticed, having longitudinal lines or 
furrows, decussate by transverse ones. 2862 Cooke Brit. 
Fungi 93 The Latticed Stinkhorn {Clathrus cancellaius). 
2862 Newman Brit. Moths (X869) 87 The Latticed Heath 
{Strenia ctathrnid). 1877 Bennett Thomi's Bot. 49 
Sieve-tubes, or bast-vessels result from the coalescence of 
cells standing one over another, the partition walls of which, 
or sieve-discs, have become perforated in the manner of a 
sieve. . , Of similar construction are latticed cells, the parti- 
tion-walls of which are not actually perforated, but only thick- 
ened in a sieve-like manner. 1883 A S. Pennington Brit. 
Zoophytes 161 Phellia Brodncu,.,^Th.z Latticed Corklet', 

c. Her. 

2847 Gloss, Heraldry, Lailised, Treille, or PorieulUsed, 
a pattern resembling fretty, but placed cross-ways. It may 
be interlaced or not. 

Lattice- window. A window furnished with 
a lattice ; also, in mod. use, one composed of small 
diamond-shaped panes set in lead-work. 

25x5-16 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 23 Pro 
faclura fenestrarum .. scilicet latyswyndows. rtxS33 Ld. 
Berners Huon clviil 609 Out of y* chaumbre wheras she 
shal be in she sbalse them all. .thnighe a lateyse %vyndowe, 
1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 32 b, The Doctors of 
Diviniie stande in the latesse windowes,^ 26x1 Coryat 
Crudities 207 Brasen dores, whereof the middle . , is made 
of solid brasse, the other foure in the forme of latteke 
windowes. 2743 Pococke Descr. East 1 . 16 They [galleys] 
are made with lattise windows all round. 1838 Dickens 
O. Twist xxxiv, A cottage-room, with a lattice-window. 
18S0 Disraeli Endym. I. xi. 86 An old hall with gable 
ends and lattice windows. 

Lattice-work. Wood or metal work con- 
sisting of crossing strips with small openings \ = 
Lattice sb. i. Also, something resembling this. 

2487 Will in Poston Lett. III. 465 A nother towell of 
latise werk. 2600 SuRFLET_CcK«/xy Farm 5^ The latice 
worke or climing and running frames made for the vine. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 25 The like curious Lattice- 
work 1 have also observ’d in the crustaceous Cornea of the 
Creckets Eye. 2784 Cowper Task i. 42 The cane, .sp’ered 
into stripes That interlaced each other, these supplied Of 
texture firm a lattice-work. 2838 Thirlwall Greece III. 

XX. 145 It. .was guarded on either side by a strong lattice- 
work of forest timber. 1833 Sir H. Douglas Mtli/ 
Bridges (ed. 3) 340 The bow-and-tie construction is thought 
to be superior in strength to lattice-work, .for a bridge. 

Latticing (IjB’tisiij). [f. Latttce^ sb. or v. -h 
-ING k] The process of making a lattice or lattice- 
work ; in Bridge-building (see quot.). 

1883 Waddell Sysf. Iron Railr. Bridges Japan 246, 
Latticing, a sj’Stem of bars crossing each other at the 
middle of their lengths, used to connect the two channels 
of a strut in order to make them act as one member. 
Lattine, obs. variant of Lateeh. 

Lattm(iie, -o(u)ii, -yn(e,-yDg,-ynn, latim, 
obs. forms of Latten. 


tattly, obs. foim of Latelt adv. 
tattouce, obs. Sc. form of Lettuce. 
lattyn: see Lett/. ^ .. 

Eatus I [I-=s!de.] 

followingterms in Conic sections-, latus rectum, 
traight line drawn through the foras 
right angles to the trans\-eree diameter, tne 
ameter; latus primarium (see >’ 

itus transrersum, the -j in a 

02 -BjCLmian Math. App- Co”=|2J;2fRVct ”m! 

abola the Rectangle the double 

font's B of 'the Trutngubr Section of 



LAITDATIVE, 


LATTTS: 

the Cone, and within it. Ihid.. Lnius Transvcrsumf (in 
an Hyperbola) U a Right-Hne lying between the Vertex s 
of the two opposite Sections. X734 J* 

ATnih, IV. i. (ed. 6) 367 Tlie Diameter of a Circle being 
that Right-Une which passes thro' its Centre or Focus., 
may.. be properly call’a the Circles Latus Rectum; And 
altho' it loses the Name of Diameter when the Circle de^ 
generates into an Ellipsis, yet it retains the 
Latus Rectum. 1859 Parkinson Optics {\Z6b) 256 A Jumi* 
nous point is placed at one of the loci of a semi^mptic^arc 
bounded by the axis major: prove that the whole illumina* 
tion of the arc varies inversely as the latus rectum. ^ 

II Latus 2 (Id ‘-lyi). AitUq. [;LateL. = Gr.AaToy.] 

A. Nile and other regions, 

1598 Ei>ulario Fiiij b, To dresse a Latus or shadovv fish. 
1706 Philups (ed. Kersey), Latus^.^^ huge Fish peculiar to 
the River Nile, which is often of Two Hundred Pounds 
Weight. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Laius^ . . the name 

of a fish of the coracinus, or umbra kind. 1857 Birch 
Pottery (1858) I. 90 Among fishes, the latus, ..and the 
o^’rhyncus. 

Latyn, obs. form of Latin, Latten, Let v. 
Latynere, -tynier : see Latimer. 

Latyng, -ynge, obs. forms of Latin, Letting. 
Latynn, obs. form of Latten. 

Lau, obs. form of Law, Low. 

LauTianite (l^’banait). Min* [Named by 
Traube, 18S7, from Lmtban in Silesia, where it 
was first found; see -ite.] Hydrous silicate of 
aluminium and calcium, resembling stilbite. 

iBSSAwer. Jrnl Sci. Ser. in. XXXV, 418 Laubanite. 

A zeolite resembling stilbite, 

Iiauber, -or, etc., Sc. forms of Labour. 

Lauch. ; see Latch r/.', Laugh, Law, Low. 
Lauchful, obs. Sc. form of Lawful. 

Lauclit, obs. Sc. form of Laugh v., Low a, 
t Lau'Clitane, a. Sc. Obs* [a. Gaelic lach- 
dnn7i=lr\sh. iachina^ Bull coloured, swarthy. 

X37S Barbour Bruce xix. 672 A lawchlane [AfS. E lauch- 
tane} mantUl than hym by Lj'and apon the bed he saw. 
rtiS68 in Pinkerton Am. Sc. Poems (1786} 192 My ruble 
cheeks, was reld as rone, At leyn,and lauchtane as the leid. 
Lauchter, -ir, obs. Sc, forms of Laughter. 
Iiauchtfull, obs. Sc. form of Lawful. 
Iiaucyouse, var. Lautious Ohs.^ luxurious. 
Laud (Igd), Forms: 4-7 lauds, 6-7 

lawd(^e, 6- laud. [a. OF. laudc^ ad. L. laud’tm^ 
laus praise.] 

1 . Praise, high commendation. Also + in laud ofy 
hottourand laud, laud and ^loiy^ {honour, thanks) ; 
i* to give laud. Now rare esc. in hymns. 

CX384 Chaucer H. Fame lU. 232 Pursevanles and 
herauldes That crien r^'che folkes laudes. c 1386 — • Prioress' 
T. 8 In laude .. Of thee ..To telle a storie I wol do my 
labour. — Friar's T. 55 He was, if I shal yeven him hts 
laude, A theef, and eek a soinnour, and a baude. a 2470 
Ttprorr Carsar'iv. (1530) s/fhat the enterpryce myght be to 
the lawd and profyte of his legion. *494 F aoyan C/iron. v. 
cxviit. 94 To hym that laude & thankys shulde be geuen 
vnto. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxvi. (Percy Soc.i 187 
To the laude and glory Of wyse dame Pallas it was so 
edified. 1552 LyndEsay 4x25 Onely to God be 
laude and glore. 1593 Q. Ei.j2. Boetk. lu. pr. vi. 53 They 
that falsely be praised, needs must they blush at their 
own laude. 162a Bacon Hen. VH 506 For which this 
Assembly and all Christians are to render laud and thankes 
unto God. x^o Gent Knmte in Gr. n, i. E b, So well, as 
yEsop could discharge his scene, whereby he won most laud, 
1725 Pope Odyss. xiv. 442 Great laud and pnaise were 
mine . . for spotless faith divine. 1819 J effebson A utohiog, 
App., VVks. 1859 I. 117 We willingly cede to her the laud 
of having. .been the cradle of sound principles', 1^9 
Loncf. Kavcutasih xvii. Prose Wks. 1886 II. 346 Sibylline 
leaves . . in laud and exaltation of her modest relative. 

Bernard deHf.{iB65) (27 Hislaudandbenediciion 
Thy ransomed people raise. 1879 Dixon IVvidsorW. xxiv. 
250 His chief employment being the laud of his dead love. 

b. A cause or subject for praise, rare. 

1560 Rolland Crt. Venus n. 351 It was na laude, nor 3U 
Humanitie On sic ane wicht to .schaw thame villanous. 
1890 J. H. Stirling Gtjford Lect. xiv. 278 That is not a 
fault : that Is rather a laud. 

f c. ? Praiseworthiness. Obs. 

1576 Gascoigne Comfit. Philomene (Arb.) 9.^ And by the 
lawde of his pretence His lewdnesse was acquit, 

2 . pi. The first of the day-hours of the Church, 
the Psalms of which always end with Pss. cxlviii-cl, 
sung as one psalm and technically called laudes. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Ixii. i pis salme is ay songen in 
he lauds, a 1400 Prymer UBgt) 88 Here begynneth laudes. 
c 1460 Torvnetey Myst. xiii. 180 Siir, this same day at morne 
I thaym left in the come, When they rang lawdys. 
1526 Pitgr. Per/. (\V, de W. 1531) 251^ Meditacyons at the 
laudes, vnto the ende of matyns, diuided accordyng to 
euery psalme. a X7XX Ken Hymns Fesiiv. Poet, MTcs. 1721 
I. 20 The Evening Lamb .. Was by the hallow'd Fire but 
halficonsum'd, When Mary rose to Lauds. 1805 Scott 
East Minstr. i. xxxi, Now midnight lauds were in Melrose 
sung. 1843 M. Pattison Diaty in Mem. (1885) igo At 6 
went to Matins, which with L.auds and Prime take about 
an hour and a half. 

tram/. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxm. (Percy Soc.) 169 
The lytle byrdes swetely dyd syng Laudes to their maker 
early m the mornyng. 1577 Vallans T. Two Swannes in 
LelancTs /tin. (1759) V. p. viti, The merrie Nightingale .. 
Ringes out all night the never ceasing laudes Of God. 
1659 Hammond On Ps. Itx. 16 Paraphr. 300 To make this 
the matter of my daily morning lauds. 

3 . A hymn or ascription of praise. 

*530 Palscr, 237/2 Laude a prayse, laude. 1604 Shaks. 


102 

Hnvi. IV. vii. 17B <vnd Qo.) Which time she ch.euntcd snatches 
of old laudes. 1657 SeABnow Com. I’rayer 247 So was 
it of old ordained. .that the Lauds or Praises should be said 
• . immediately after the Gospel. Eucharist 

49 The Christians offered up Spiritual S.acnfices. Prayers 
and Lauds. 1877 Svmonds flenaiss. Italy IL 320 An author 
of devotional lauds [s=It laude} and mystery plays. 

+ Iiaud, Ji." Ois. [ad.ined.L. vbl.sb. 
f. lauddre (Laud ».), used in the extended sense ‘ to 
give a judgement upon ’.1 Deeision, judgement. 

CX465 Etig. CkroH. (Camacn 1856) 77 After long trelc 
bothc partyes submylicd theym to the laude and arbnreiTient 
of the kyng. *54* Sc. Acts Mary (1814) II. 4*^ 
and se V*® dccre’ic anVl CiC gevw* 

Land (Igtl), v* Forms: 5-7 laudo, (5 loud), 
6-7 lawdo, 6- laud. [ad. L. land-Qre, f. laud^, 
laus praise.] trans* To praise, to sing or speak 
the praises of; to celebrate. Often to laud and 
bless {praise, magnify). Originally implying an 
act of worship. 

1377 Langl. B. XI. 102 Neyther for lone laude it 

nou3t ne lakke it for enuye. C1440 Bone Flor. 1883 Ttie 
j.ady . . forthe ys gon, Loudyng the trynyte, To a noonre. 
X477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 68 So ye shal be happy. 
& your werkes lauded. 1509 Hawes J*ast. Pleas, vni. 
(Percy Soc.) 32 We ought to laude and magnify Your excel, 
lent springes of famous poctrj'. 1526 Pitgr, Per/. (W, dc W, 
1531)251 We excite & moue.. all creatures to laude ft blcsse 
god. cx6xo IVomen Saints 34 They therefore fast and 
pray and lawde our Xx>rd. 1670 Walton Ewes iv. 3*7 
[They] did at Night . . betake themselves to prayers, and^ 
lauding God. x8t» H. & J. S.MiTit Rcj. Addr., Cut 
Bono 1 xii, To build a temple worthy of a god.^ To laud 
a monkey. 1833 Hr. Martincau T. 0/ Tyne vii. 122 He 
lauded the arrangements. 1850 Kincslf.y Alt. Locke 
To be callcd..arabitiousfor the very same aspirations which 
are lauded up to the skies in the sons of the rich. t868 
Hauthorne Amer. Hote.Bks. II. 1, 1 laud my stars, how. 
ever, that you will not have your first impressions of,, our 
future home from such a day as this. 

nbsol. 1850 Neale Med. Hymns (1867) 168 Sing we 
lauding And applauding. 

Hence Bau'ded^/. a. 

1824 Dinom Eibr. Comfi. 557 Son of the above lauded 
octogenarian. 1856 J. Young Demouol. iv. vii. 437 More. . 
than . .all the elaborate disquisitions or lauded aphorisms of 
ancient and modern wisdom together. 

absol. 1887 Chamb. /ml. l\^ 12 A rising power that 
would crush, .the lauders and the lauded. 

Laud, obs. form of Lewj>. 

Xandability OgclaViTui). rare. Hafl. L. 7aiid- 
dhililds, i. lauddbilis •. see next.] The quality of 
being a fit subject for praise ; praiseworthiness. 

17x3 Mem. Ahp. Tenison $ Names .. however instructive 
by the LaudabiUty of their Charactere. 1829 S. Turncr 
Hist. Eug. H, xxxl IV. 363 This doctrine of the laudabillly 
and right of ass.xssinaiing sovereigns was t.Tught by others 
. .of the Jesuit fraternity. 

Iiatidable (Ig'dab'l), a. Also 6 laudabul, 
lawd(e)ablo, 6-7 laudiblo. [ad. I., lauddbilis, 
f. lauddre : see Laud v. and -able.] 

1 . Of immaterial things, actions, etc. : Praise- 
worthy, commendable. +Also, in early use, of 
the nature of praise, laudatory. 

c XA20 Citron. Vilod. (Horstm.) 1359 And dred bus Kiudable 
wordusmore in hure iKmjt. 1479 Gilds (1870)4131^0 

. .laudable custumes foresatde. 1^03-4 Act xp Hen, VII c. 4 
After the lawdeabic custome used in tyme ofnis mosle noble 
piogenytours. *583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. n. (1882) 53 The 
laudable sciences of phisick and surgerie. 1605 Simks. 
Mach. IV. ii. 76 lliis earthly world : where to do harmc Is 
often laudable, c%6xo Women Saints J78 When his precious 
ashes and laudable corps was caiied to the martyrs seate. 
1670 Walton Lives iv. 278 A laudible ambition to be some- 
thing more than he then was. 1710 Steele TailertAo. 180 
V 6 In the Sight of Reason, nothing is laudable but what 
guided by Reason. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. III. liv. 165 His 
conduct , . was innocent, and even laudable. 1791 Genii. 
Mag. 1/2 A wish th.it so laudable an institution may be more 
generally known, 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 74 
Using scandalous means for the purpose of obtaining a 
laudable end. 1879 Miss Brapdon C/ov. Foot III. 269 He 
carried out this resolve with laudable firmness. x886 Ruskin 
Pr^terita I. 398 Laudable curiosity. 

+ b. Of testimony : Trustworthy. Obs. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva 84 Upon laudable and unsuspected 
Record. 

2. Of material objects and physical conditions: 
Of satisfactory nature, quality, or operation ; 
healthy, sound, wholesome. How only Med. of 
secretions, esp. pus (see quols.). 

*5*4 Barclay Cyi. tjr Upiondyshnt. (Perej’ Soc.) 4 The 
somer season men counteth now laudable. ci<<o Lloyd 
Trejis. Health (1585) bij, A bloudy fluxe, an hidropsy or 
madnesse after a frenesy, are laudable. 1607 Topseli. 
Four/. Beasts (x658> 464 The sheep of the Isle Chius are 
ver>' .^al^ and yet their milk makelh very laudable cheese. 
X634 R. H. halemes Eegtm. 27 Kids flesh h better and 
more laudable then any other flesh. 1675 Evelyn Terra 
° ® laudable Compost for moist grounds. 

»• <*^82> 185, I found the 
Apple of a laudable colour, c *720 Gibson Farrier's Guide 
“'**^*738) 207 *1® promote a laudable growth of flesh. 
^*5 N. Robinson Theory Physick 269 If after the third 
Uay a jau^ble Expectoration does not appear, .then [etc.). 
*794^ E. Darwin Zoosu (x8ox) I. 501 Ulcers which are said 
to alwund with laudable pus. 1829 Health 4- Longroity 
sooner reduced to laudable chyle. 1878 
1. Bryant Surg. 1. 19 When thick and creamy, it is 
KMwn as^ healthy or laudable pus. 
d. in pi. a. Laudable qualities^ good points. 
D. Persons of title, dignities. Obs. or nonce-uses. 


1715 M. Davies At/ten. Brit. I. 321 To do Justice, even 
to ones Enemy's Laudabtes. 1815 Q. Bcv. XIV, 135 The 
number of these Laudables, including Dukes [etc.]. 

Hence Iiau'dabloncss. 

1695 J. Edwards Per/ect. Script. 423 He asserts the truth 
of his doctrine, and the laudableness of bis actions. 1730-6 
in Bailey (fol.). 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 243 We 
shall . . look upon the laudableness of an action as a certain 
evidence of its usefulness. 

Laudably (Ie-cl 5 bH), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 

1 . In a praiseworthy m.nnner, so as to deserve 
praise. 

1477 Earl River.s (Caxton) Dictes 87 He ansuerd to speke 
tWl tauds;Wy. tS33 v\ Vicaty's AnaL (18S8) App, riv. 
263 Occupacions lawdablye vsed and contynued with)!! 
this Cytyc. 1646 Sm T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. x. 322 The 
Chymists have attempted laudably, reducing their causes 
unto Sal, Sulnhur, and Mcrcuiy. 1748 Richardson C/amm 
(18x1) 1. xxviii. 199 Would not love and pity excusably, nay 
laudably, make a good wife ..give up her own will .. to 
oblige a husband. 1876 Bi-ACK Madcap V, vi. 52 A. .young 
man. .laudably anxious to be instructed. 

•j* 2 . In a sound and healthy manner. Obs. rare. 
1609 Evelyn Acetaria 125 Some Plants not only nourish 
laudably, but induce a manifest and wholsom Change. 

Landanine (Ip'danain). Chem. Also -in. 
[f. Laudah-um 4 -ikeC.] a colourless to pale 
red crystalline alkaloid contained in opium. 

5892 Mori.ey & Muir Waits' Did. Chem. Ill, no 
Laudanine CjoHaiNOa. 

Laudanum (lp'd'nx>m). Also 8 lodanum, 9 
dial. Jodlmn, Sc. lodomy. [a. mod.L. lauiiamim, 
used by Paracelsus as the name of a medicament for 
which he gives a pretended prescription, the ingre- 
dients comprising leaf-gold, pearls not perforated, 
etc. {Opet'a 1658 1.492/2). It was early suspected 
that opium was the real agent of the cures which 
Paracelsus professed to have effected by this costly 
means; hence the name was applied to certain 
opiate preparations which were sold as identical 
with his famous remedy, 

1 1 is doubtful whether the word as used by Paracelsus ttTis 
a fanciful application of laudanum a med.L. \'arianl of 
Ladakum, or was suggested by lauddre to praise or by 
some other word, or was formed quite arbitrarily.] 

1 . In early use, a name for various preparations in 
which opium was the main ingredient. Now only; 
Thft simple aUuiiolic of opitiTn. 

1602-3 Mannincham (Camden) 46 There isacertaJne 

Uinde of compound called Laudanum ..the virtue of it is 
vcr\’soueraignttomiiigateaniep.iync. 1643 SirT. Browne 
Eelig. Med. n. § 12, 1 need no other Laudanum than this 
to make me sleep. S694 Salmon Bate's Dispens. (*713) 
267/2 It is of the Nature of other Laudanums. 1704 F. 
Fuller Medic. Gymn. (1711) 25?, 1 was deny'd likewise the 
Ease which is to be obtain'd by Laudanum. X739 'R. Bull' 
ir, Dedehiudui Grohianus Your hlischief, being fully 
done, Will make you sleep as well as Laudanum, a 1828 
Lang Johnny in Child Ballads (1892) IV. 398 They 

..gae him draps 0 lodom- That laid him fast asleep. 1852 
Kins. Stowe i/«c/(p7V///’rC. xxxiv,3io, I gave him laudanum, 
and held him close to my bosom while he slept to death. 
/g. a xjit Ken Dedicat. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 3 Pain 
haunting me, I court the sacred Muse, Verse is the only 
Laudanum 1 use. 1789 G. Keate Pelr.v Isl. 293 The 
Laud.inum of rhetoric, whose property will occasionally 
benumb, .the power of common understandings. 
f2. ^LADAKusri. 

16x6 Bullokar, Laudanum, a yellowish gumme, as 
some write ; notwithstanding others affirm it to be made of 
a dew% which falleth vpon a certaine herbe in Greece. 1702 
W, J. Brttyns Voy. Levant Ixxii. 272 Laudanum.. proceeds 
from a Dew which falls on the leaves of a small Plant about 
h.^f a fool high, which does something resemble small Sage, 
o. Comb., as laudanum-raised X3jd.\, 

1800 Weems Washington \. (1877) 8 The fine laudanum- 
raised spirits of the young sparklers. 

Hence Xian'daniun v. irans., to dose with lau- 
danum. 

^39-40 Thackeray Catherine You'd laudanum him. 
Laudation (Igd^^'Jon). [acl.L. laudation'Ctn, 
u. of action f. lauddre to Laud.] The. action of 
praising ; an instance of this, a laudatory inscrip- 
tion. Also, the condition of being praised, as "f to 
be or to have in latidaiicn. 

CX470 (L Ashby Dicta Philos, 1232 Poems 99 And his 
figure in Recommendacton Shal be had, and in Laudacion. 
^09 Hawes Past. Pleas, xliv. (Percy Soc.) 2x2 Dame 
fiame was in laudation, la 1550 in Duubads Poems (1893) 
329 And on this day in his laudatioun Aue Redemptor lesu I 
5? *848 Dickens Dombey vii, Notwithstanding 

"^l^bberal laudation of himself, however, the Major was 
selfish. xBS^ Reader 27 May 589/3 Success in this matter 
would stamp him as a man of talent. He would be singled 
out for l.iudation. x868 Stanley Westm. Abb. iv. 338 As 
we read the long laudation on the pedestal. 

Laudutive (Ip'dativ), a. and sb. rare, [ad, 
L. laudatiV'Us, f. lauddF, ppl, stem of lauddre to 
Laud. Cf. F. laudatif] A. adj. Expressive of 
praise ; laudatory. Const, of. 

• Holland Avtm. Marcell. xvi. i. 52 Now whatsoever 
in this narration shall be delivered ..shall pertaine in manner 
to a laudative argument. 1656 Blount Clossogr., Lauda- 
tive, of or belonging to commendation, wherein praise is 
contained. 1824 Blackio. Mag. XVI. 3 Strains not simply 
laudative of Oporto, but vituperative .. of Bordeau.-. 

Comb. X833 Carlyle in Froude Li/e (1882) 1 1. 346 A kind 
of lai^oon, laudativc-vituperative (as it ought to be). 

y so, A laudative expression or discourse; a 
eulogy, panegyric. Obs. 
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i6os Bacon Arfv. Learn, i. v. § 12 (1873) 44, I have no 
purpose to enter into a laudative of learning. 1633 Wotton 
Let. in Reliq. (1651) 456 A tempest of Panegyricks and 
Laudatives of their Princes. 1674 T. Turnor Case Bankers 
^ Creditors Introd. 2 Thuanus .. unto other Laudatives of 
that Princes Reign, adds this. 

Laudator {IgdeHdj). [a. L. laudator^ agent-n. 
f. laitddre to Laud.] One who praises : a eulogist. 

i8*s Blackw. Ma^. XVIII. 177 Of our magazine he is a 
most determined reader., and frequently not a laudator. 
1830 G. R. Glkig Couniyy Curate I. ix. 174 Suspecting .. 
the design of his laudator \vas to pass censure upon myself. 
1834 Fraser's Ma^. X. 715 Consequences never contem* 
plated by the laudators of the peace*loving priesthood. 

Laudatory (Ip’datari), a. and- slu- fad. L. 
laud(iloriust\A].yi,lauddreio'L\M'D.'\ A. Ex- 
pressive of praise ; eulogistic. Const, of. 

X5S5 Abp. Parker Ps. 326 This laudatory is : and thankth 
God's gentlenes. a 2633 Austin ATedit. (1635) 190 His 
[Christ’s] Laudatory Sermon to the People concerning John. 
x8zx Foster in Life 4* Corr, (1846) II, 44 The laudatory 
testimony inscribed upon it. 1824 Bentham Bk. Fallacies 
SVks. 1843 II. 413 The object of laudatory personalities is 
to effect the rejection of a measure, 1838 James Robber 
viii, Wiley muttered something not very laudatory of his 
companion. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. «5* It. jrnls. I. 291 An 
artist is not apt to speak in a very laudatory style of a 
brother artist. 1884 IT/wcr (weekly ed.) 10 Oct. 13/1 Monu- 
mental inscriptions, laudatory of gods and kings. 

* 1 ’ B. sh. A laudatory discourse, a eulogy. Ohs. 
2620 E. Blount Horae Subs. 353, I will not enter into a 
Laudatory thereof. 1642 Milton Apol. Svteci. 77 A 
laudatory of itself obtruded in the very first word. 

Hence Lau'datorily adv. 

2847 Blackw. Alag. LXII. 323 A dangerous competitor 
recently and laudatorily noticed in the pages of^Iaga. 
Laudean, obs. form of Laudian, 

Laudefy, variant of Laudif? Obs. 

Lauder (Ij dai). [f. Laud z;. + -er 1 .] = Lau- 
dator. 

26x2 CoTCR., LoNangier^ a praiser, laiider, commender, 
2827 Beddoes Let. in Poems (1851) p. Ixxv, He., is a 
deep philosopher, a lauder of Spinosa. 1872 Daily Ne*i’5 
13 Jan., We cannot sufficiently condole with the lauders of 
those old times. 

Laudiau (In dian), a. {sh^ Also 7-8 laudean. 
[f.name of William archbishop of Canterbury 
16,^3-45 + -IAN.] Of, pertaining to, or charac- 
teristic of Laud ; favouring the tenets or practices 
ofLaud; instituted by Laud. Also as a follower 
of Laud. 

2692 Baxter Nat, Ch. xiv. 63 The Laudian New Church 
men, that are for a Forreign Jurisdiction. iqxoManagers' 
Pro .V Con 47 The Modern Laudeans can scarce bear the 
Word Reformation. 2738 Neal Hist. Purit. IV. 408 The 
Earl of Clarendon was a Protestant of Laudean principles 
in Church and State. 2833 Marsoen Early Purit. 445 The 
tendency of the Laudian theology’. 2861 \V, S. Perry Hist. 
Ch. Eu^. 1. XV. 555 The Laudian system of Church Govern- 
ment. 2874 Green Short Hist. viii. 493 The Laudian 
clergy .. regarded it [Sunday] simply as one among the 
holidays of the Church. 

Hence Ziau'dianism, the principles and practice 
of Laud and his followers. 

2872 R. Rainy Lect. Ch. Scot. il. (1883) 94 He will say this 
is Laudianism, in principle identical with the Anglican 
High Churchism. 

Iiaudible, obs. form of Laudable. 
Laudifica^tion. — L laudific-dre 

(see next) + -ation.] The action of extolling with 
praise. 

1890 Marq. Salisbury Sp. 6 Aug., Questions.. so con- 
structed as to conduce.. in the greatest possible degree to 
the self-laudification of the questioner, 
t Lau’dify, Ohs. rare. Also laudefy. [ad. 
L. landificdre (only in Gloss.) f. lat/d-, Ians praise; 
see -rv.] irans. To extol with praises. 

c 2470 Harding Citron, xxxix. iit, For whiche he was full 
greately magnified In all his realme with people laudefyed 
[/r/«/rrf landefyed]. Ibid. XLVit. iv, loseph [i.e. Josephus] 
..fully laudifyed {printed landifyed] The lawe of Christe. 
Lauding (l9dii]) , vbl. sh. [f. Laud v. + -ing i.] 
The action of the vb. Laud ; laudation. 

2489 Caxton Faytes of A. t. x. 26 Vegece thus saith to 
the lawdyng and pray.syng of them, css^o hlelnsine 
304 Wherof they gaaf lawdyng to our lord god deuoutely. 
*533 Articles imputed to Latimer in Foxe A. 4 AI, (1563) 
s^iofz Salutyng or gretyng, laudyng or praysing is not 
properly prayeng. ci6io tyomen Saints 19 Who .. talke 
nothing but that appertayneth to the lauding of god. 

atirio, 2827 Edin. Rev. XLVI. 359 It is the 'inevitable 
consequence of such lauding-bouts, that the little are 
exalted. 

Landing (l9*dii]), ///. a. [f. Laudz/. + -ing2.] 

That lauds or praises. 

289^ H. Spencer in Contemp. Rev. 229 We meet with the 
lauding official in his .simplest form— the orator. 

Laudism (Ig'diz’m). [f. Land (see Laudian) 
+ -ism.] The principles and practice of Abp. 
Laud. 

a 1834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1839) IV. 154, 1 spoke above 
of ‘ Romanism ’. But call it, if you like, Laudism, or Lam- 
bethism in temporalities and ceremonials. 2842 Miall in 
Nonconf. I. 73 Laudism and ultra-churchism. 

Laudist 1 (Ip’dist). [f. Laud j^.I-h-ist.] One 
who writes ‘ lauds * or hymns. 

1890 Harper's Alag-. July 272/2 The thought came into 
[Carducci's] head . . to show that . . without any faith at all 
one might reproduce the forms of the blessed laudists of 
the thirteenth century*. 


Laudist- (Ip'dist). [f. Laud (see Laudian) 
+ -1ST.] A follower of Laud or his principles. 
2730 Swift Vind. Ld. Carteret 27, 1 do not find how his 

E y can be justly censured for favouring none but High- 

Church, High-Flyers, Termagants, Laudists [etc.]. 

Laue, obs. form of L.vw, Low. 

Langlx (laf), sb. Also 9 Sc. lauch. [f. next 
vb. Cl. MHG., mod.G. laclie, Du, /ac/z.'] 

1 . The action of laughing ; laughing, or an in- 
clination to laugh ; laughter, rare. 

2690 Crownc En^'. Frier v. 45 Oh, Tme full of laugh, and 
must give it some vent. 1694 Congreve Double Dealer ni. 
ix. 37 Vou are never pleased but when we are all upon the 
broad grin ; all laugh and no Company. 2768 Goldsm: 
Good-n.A/ani, Do you find jest, 1*11 find laugh, I promise 
you. 1892 S. J, Duucah Anter. 'uirl in Lend. 191 hIr.Pratte 
had very blue eyes with a great deal of laugh in them. 

2 . An instance of laughing; (a person's) charac- 
teristic manner of laughing. 

2723 Steele Guardian No. 29 f x The laugh of men of 
wit is for the most part but a faint constrained kind of 
half-laugh, a 1732 Gay Fables 11. L 36 So monstrous like 
the portrait's found. All know it, and the laugh goes round. 
2792 S, Rogers Pleas. Mem. i. 33 The heart’s light laugh 
pursued the circling jest. 17^ Jane Austen Sense /f* 
Sens. (1849) 227 Elinor could have forgiven everything hut 
herlaugh. 2826 J. Wilson A^<?c/.yIw/^r.Wks. i8s5l.i7sHis 
licht'blue cunnln een, and that bashfu* lox'in lauch. 2838 
Thjrlwall Greece IV. 215 That the people could be ex- 
pected to join in the laugh raised at the expense of the 
demagogues. 1848 Thackeray Let. 4 Oct. in Scribner's Afa^, 
I. 399/1, I laughed a sad laugh. 2857 Spurgeon Netu Park 
St. Pulpit H. 131 It is a figment and a fic^^'-o, a laugh and 
a dream. 

JiS‘ *84* L. Hunt .S'rrr (1864) 4 When sht^stooped. .over 
the tinder-box on a cold morning, and rejoiced to see the 
first laugh of the fire. 1894 W. Watson To R. H. Hutton 
Odes, etc. 2, 1 have seen the mom one laugh of gold. 

3 . In plir. To have the lattgh at or ofy to raise 
the lattgh a^inst (a person'-, to have or get the 
laugh on ones side. On the laugh : laughing. 

c 2722 Swift Hints Ess. Convers. \Vks. 1765 Xlll. 257 
Singling out a weak adversary, getting the laugh on his 
side, and then carrying all before him. 1766 Goldsm. I'ie, 
IP. vii, This effectually rat'^ed the laugh against poor 
Moses. 2772 SMOLLim* Humph. Cl. 17 May, He. .found no 
great difficulty in turning the laugh upon the aggressor. 
2847 Marrvat Childr. N. Forest v, You've beat us % and 
have the laugh on your side now. 2848 TuACKPrCapi^rtN. 
Fair vi, ‘Of course you did *, cried Osborne tound whe 
laugh. 2865 Kingsley Hereto, il. 65 If I hav« or Launch 
at them, they have had theins at me. 2882 Fl7^ 

7 Years S. A/r, II. iv. 80 Mertko had the laugh^f me. 

4 . « Laughing-stock, rare. 

2817 Byron BeppoxcNva. He oft became the laugh of them. 

5. attrib. and Comb.y as lauglftnaker^ -shnek; 
f laugh-dove Laugher 2. 

2755 Alan No. 6. F 1 The cry of the laugh-dove. 2834 
H. Caunter In Oriental Ann. xiv. 287 The shrill laugh- 
shriek of the jackal. 28^ Hr. Martineau Hist. Peace II. 
602 The great laugh-maker, Liston. 

La’agh(Iaf),v. Forms: x hleli]2an,hli(e)h(h)an, 
hleeh(h)an,A^/'/.^/w//A hlmbhs, 7-4301500, 3]eh-, 
lih^en, lahe(n, lauhwen, Orm. Iah5henn, 4 
\e5©(n, leyghe, -5(h)0, l(h)e55o, 10050, 10750, 
lyhe, Iy5h0, li;©, la5(h)e(n, lau5e, law5he(n, 
lay(g)hyn, Sc. laucht, 4-5 lagh(e, la5©, 
lau5w(h)e, law5(0, la5we, IO50, 4-6 laughen, 
lawghen, la'w(g)wlie, law5h(e, (5 l©y5h, 
lawhyn), 5-6 law©, la5e, lahe, Sc. laob, 6 
laff©, Ioffe, 5-9 .Si:, lauch, lawch, 5- laugh. 
Pa. 1 . 1 hlos, hloh, 4-5logh(©, lough(e, lowh(©, 
4IO50, lou5(h), louh, lou, lohu, I00W5, low 5 (e, 
I005, loowe, 5 lowgh, IOU50, Sc. lugh(©, 
5-G Sc. leughe, l©u50, 6 lawgh, lewgh, lo-w. 
Sc, iQuche, lewch, lurch©, 6- Sc. leuch, leugh. 
•weak forms, 4 lei^ede, -id©, la50d, laughed©, 
loght, Sc. laucht, lucht, 5 leyghed, lau55d, 
louched, Sc. lauchit, 6 lawght, lougbt, 5- 
laughed. Pa. pple. 4 laughen, lawhen, 6 Sc. 
lachin, 5- laughed. [A Com. Teut. str. vb., 
but in the later periods of most of the langs. con- 
jugated wholly or partially weak, OE. hlihlian, 
hliehhan, Anglian hUyhhan, pa, t. hld^, hl6h, pi. 
hldgon, pa, pple. *hlagen. *hlssgen, corresponds to 
Ohris. hlacka, pa, t. hlackade, OS. *klalian, pa. t. 
pi. hldgiin, pa. pple, hlagan (MDu, lagehen, lachen, 
pa, t. loeg, pa. gclaghen, mo^iDw.lachen, pa. 
t. lachte, pa. pple. gelacheti), OHG. hlahhen, P^* 
hlOch, also hlahheit, pa. t. hlahketa (MHG., mod. 
G. lachen, pa. t. lachte, pa. pple. gelackf)* ON. 
hldja, pa. t. hl5, pi, hlSgtt, pa. pple. hlegemt (Sw. 
le, pa. t. log. Da. le, pa, t. la), Goth, hlahjan, pa. t. 
hddk (whence causative ufhlbjan ) ; the Teut. root 
*klah~{'. *hl6k~ '*hlag^ representsapre-Tent.*/ 7 a/ 6 -, 
prob. echoic; cf. *klok- in Gr. nKwaouv to cluck. 
The OTeut. type has a ^/V-suffix in the present- 
stem, but not in the pa. t. or pa. pple. The mod. 
Eng. form descends from the Anglian hlechhan.'\ 
\fintr. To manifest the combination of bodily 
phenomena (spasmodic utterance of inarticulate 
sounds, facial distortion, shaking of the ^ides, etc.) ’ 
which forms the instinctive expression of mirth or 


of sense of something ludicrous, and which can 
also be occasioned by certain physical sensations, 
esp. that produced by tickling. Also transf, to 
have the emotion (of mirth, amusement, scorn) 
which is expressed by laughing, 

C897 K. ^Elfred Gregory's Past, xxvii. 187 Wa eow 5e 
nu hlieha3, forSam je sculon eft wepan. c 2000 /Elfric 
Ctfw. xviii. 15 paalsoc Sarra : Ne hloh ic ha.. God cw^tl 
J>a..ac hu hlose. C2200 Vices ff Virtues (1888) 127 pat 
mann is swa bund Sat he farS to belle leijinde, cizoo 
Ormin 5663 He wepehh ec forr afle ha patt lah3henn her 
wipp sinne. a 2225 Auer. R, 230 And f-eonne mid ispredde 
ermes Rape'S lauhwinde uorS. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
2233 pe king bigan somdel to lyhe, po he hurde [us. a 2300 
Fioriz Bl. 477 pis obere lojen and hadde gleo. 23..' 
E. E, A Hit. P. B. 653 penne pe burde byhynde pe dor for 
busmar lajed. c 2320 Sir Tristr. 1582 Sche com wipadrlnk 
of main and louj. 2340 Aycnb. 93 Ne pet ne is na5t lyf of 
man, ac of child Pet nou wepp nou Ihe3p. c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints i. {Petrus) 240 Ymagis . . of brass ana stane, pat 
semyt to laucht all elane. C2385 Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 
93 Ryght so mowe ye oute of myn hert bringe Swich vois, 
ryght as yow lyst, to laughe or pleyn. c 2425 Lydg. Assembly 
of Gods 404 Pan gan to carpe of hys lewde bagpype, whyche 
caused the company to lawe. c 241^ To^vueley Afyst. xxlv. 90 
So we loghe and maide good chere. c 2470 Golagros cj- Gatv. 
1065 The lordis on the tothir side for liking thay leugh. 
2482 Caxton Reynard xxxii. (Arb.) pz Ye lawhyd for ye 
were wel plesyd. 2555 Eden Decades 26 They sawe the 
Lieuetenaunte laugh. 2590 Shaks. Mids. N. ii. i. 55 'Then 
the whole quire hold their hips, and Ioffe, a 2657 Sir \V. 
Murk AHsc. Poems ii. 88 Lauching to sie my trickling teirs 
doune go. 2676 Hobbes Iliad i. 561 And then the Gods 
laught all at once outright. 1728 Ramsay Anacreontic on 
Love 32 He leugh and with unsonsyjest, Cry’cl, ‘Nibour, 
I’m right blyth in mind’. 2754 Chatham Lett. Nephew 
V. 35 It is generally better to smile than laugh out. 2839 
Lane Arab. Nis.^ 1. 98 The ’Efreet laughed, and, walking 
On before him, said, O fisherman, follow me. 2868 G. Mac- 
DortALD R. Falconer I. 2S He leuch, and speirt gin I wad 
list, and gae me a shlllin. 2890 Hall Caine Bondman 

1. X, Then she laughed like a bell. 

b. In proverbial and fig^. phrases. To laugh in 
one's sleeve : to laugh to oneself, to nurse inward 
feelings of amusement. To laugh on the other, 
ivrong side {of one's face, mouik ) : to change from 
laughter and exultation to sadness and vexation. 

2560 Daus ir. Sleidnne's Comm. 64 If I coveted nowe to 
avenge the injuries that you have done me, I myght laughe 
in my slyve. 2562 Heywood Prov. ^ Ppigr. (2867) 163 
They laugh that win. 2622 May Heir iti. i. Let them laugh 
That win the prize. 2642 Rogers Naatrran 228 Thou, .hast 
fleerd and laught in thy sleeve at the sincere. 277*; Sheridan 
Rivals li. I, 'Tis fal.se, sir ; I know you are laughing in your 
sleeve, 2779 Cowper Love of IVorld Reproved 24 You laugh 
— 'tis well— the tale applied May make you laugh on t’ other 
.side. 2809 Malkin CH Bias 11. v. f 2 We were made to 
laugh on the other side of our mouths hy an unforeseen 
occurrence. 2853 hi. Arnold Empedocles on Etna i. ii, The 
Gods laugh in their sleeve To watch man doubt and fear. 
28^ ‘Rolf Boldrewood’ Robbery Under Arms xxxvX, I’ll 
make some of ye laugh on the wrong side. 

c. Attributed poet, and rhetorically to inanimate 
objects, chiefly with reference to movement or play 
of light and colour which is apprehended as the 
expression of joyous feeling. 

C2386 Chaucer Kntls T. 636 Fir>» Phebus riselh vp so 
brighte That al the Orient laugheih of the lighle. 2398 
^‘revisa Barlh. De P. R. .Yiv. J. (1495)485 For fajTne-sse 
and grene springynge that is therin it is sayde that meedes 
laughe. c H20 Antnrs of Arth. 161 (Douce MS.) My lere 
[was] as pe lele, louched one highte. 2535 Coverdale 
Ps. Jxv. 13 The valleys stonde .so thicke with corne y* 
they laugh and synge. 2725 Pope Odyss. in 602 In the 
dazzling goblet laughs the wine. 2784 Cowper Task vi. 817 
The fruitful field Laughs with abundance. 2803-6 Wordsw. 
Intim. Immort. iv, The heavens laugh with you in your 
jubilee. 2805 — Prelude iv. Poems (1888) 261/1 The sea 
lay laughing at a distance. 2818 Milman Samor 9 The 
sparkling wine laugh'd up. As eager 'twere to touch so fair 
a Hp. 1852 Hawthorne Grandfathers Chair w. i. (1879) 

75 The wood fire.. laughs broadly through the room. 2875 
Lokgf. Afasque of Pandora i. The waters of a brook.. 
Limpid and laughing in the summer’s sun ! 2894 Baring- 
Gould Deserts S. France 1. 2 This mountain plateau laughs 
with verdure. 

f d. Laugh and lay (or lie) down : an obsolete 
game at cards. 

2522 Skelton Why not to Court 928 Now noth>'nge but 
pay, pay, With, laughe and lay downe, Borowgh, cj’le, and 
towne. 2591 Florio 2nd Fmiles (rj What game doo you 
plaie at cards ? At primero, at trump, a_t^ laugh and lie 
downe. 2594 Lyly Aloih. Bomb. (1632) Dd ij, At laugh and 
lie downe if they play, What asse against the sport can 
bray ? 2634 S. R, Noble Soldier i. ii. in Bullen O. Tt.l. 268 
Sorrow becomes me be.st. A suit of laugh and lye downe 
would wear better, a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Laugh- 
and‘lay.dcnvu, a childish game at cards. 

2 . quasi-fiYz/ij. with cognate object. Also, to 
utter laughingly or with laughter. 

c 1470 K. Estmere 235 in Percy s Reliq., The ladye lou^ 
a loud laughter, As shee sate by the king. 2606 Shak^ ir. 

Cr. 1. iii. 163 The large Achillcs.. laughs out a bud ar 
clause, c 2650 Lad of Leame 215 m F^nivall 
1 . jpo A loudlaughter the Ladie lought. 1842 
Lady Clare, He laugh’d a laugh of merry scorn. i84»lsee 
Laugh sb. 2]. 2872 R. Ellis tr. Catullus xxxt. 14 A-aagu 
out whatever laughter at the hearth rings clear. 

b. in passive {nonce-use). „ 1 aa r^r 

2844 Mrs. Browning Drama Exile Poems 1850 • 
is all laughed in vain 1 

3. With dal. of person, and to with sb. expressme 
the effect, as in to laugh to 

literary), fto laugh to htsmer, helhtng, hoker. 
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The vb. in these phrases is now apprehended as transi- 
tive : cf. sense 6. , , ,, , VI 

aizze. Alter, Hwon I»et se hahben herdi bdeaue 

nule^ie buten lauhwen him iude tobrsmare. a \z6,z IVohunze 
in Cott. Horn. 283 Ha..lahhen he to hokere h«r h^ o rode 
hengest. <11300 Cursor M. 15881 (GOtt.) pe feluns logh 
[v.r, lowae] him til hething on ilk side, albsl ei340 
2028 (Trin.) Cam,, was vnkynde ynou^e To scorne he Ins 
fadir louae. 13. . Minor Poeuts fr. Vernon MS. xxxvii. 1B4 
Alle wolle hei ful 5are Lauhwhe he to bisemare. c 1423 
Seven Sa^, (P.) 1995 The cUrkys. .louhe to scorne the em- 
perour. 15^ Coverdale Ps, xxi[i]. 7 All they se me, 
laugh me to scorne. 1540 — Pruit/. Less. i.{xs93) ^ 

The wisest of all is laughed to scorne. a 1839 PRAed Poenis 
(1864) 11 . 39s, I laughed to scorn the elements— And chj^ny 
those of Learning. x866 Howells V (net, Lt/e 306 This 


was too much, and we laughed him to scorn. 

4 . With preps, a. With at, •\of,'\on, over, in- 
dicating the cause of laughter. •f-Also with on, 
upon (rarely up, to) in the sense : To look pleasantly 
on, to smile on. 

<r82S Vesp. Psalter !I[i]. 8 Rehtwisc. .ofer hine hlashaS. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2722 (Gcitt.) Sare .. Herd [lis word and 
lohu \v.rr. loghe, low^e] hnr-att. c lyys Havelok 903 The 
kok stod, and on him low. *340 Hampole Pr, Consc. 
1092 be world laghes on man and smyles. 1377 Lakcl. 
P. PI. B. XL 203 For thi loue we as leue bretheren shal 
and vche man laughe vp other, c 1380 ^VYCLIF Serm. 
Sel. Wks. I. 150 5 if • • ^ world leije to him in killynge of 
his enemyes. c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's Prol. 1 Whan folk 
hadde laughen at this nyce cas. cstpOtsKom. if 5060 She 
..laugheth on him, and makith him feeste, c* 43 o 
Gener, (Roxb.l 3253 Thoo Anazaree vpon him lough. CX500 
Three Kings' Sons 37 The quene & fferaunt lough wele at 
the wordes of hir doughtir. 1535 Coverdale x Esdras iv. 
31 Yf she laughed vpon him, he laughed also. 1622 Mabbe 
tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Al/, 11. 226 Whereat they laugh't 
a good. x6s4 Whitlock Zootomiats He had the picture 
of a fbole at the entrance, , . laughing on an Urinall. 1669 
Pepys Diary 7 Jan., A bold, merry slut, who lay laughing 
there upon people. xSzx Bvrom Juan iv. iv, If I laugh at 
any mortal thing, *Tis that I may not v/cep. x88o hlRs. 
Forrester Roy V. I. 7 Dreams, indeed, my dear ! .. I 
have not forgotten them; I often laugh heartily over them. 

b. 7b /att^h at (rarely fqf,f upon) j to make 
fun of, mock at ; to deride, ridicule. Also in in- 


direct pass. 

CT374 Chaucer .< 4 <5- Arc. He laughethe at my 
peyne, 1484 Caxton Fables of ,/Esop n. xii, Of the euylle 
of other, men ought not to lawhe ne scorne. 15x3 htoRE in 
Grafton Chron. (1568) 11 . 781 [He] laughed upon him, as 
though he woulde say, you shall have neede of one sone. 
xs.. Peebles to Play ix, All that looklt them upon Leugh 
fast at their array. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 18 b, 
A lighte and verye weake reason , . and even laughed at of 
the Romanes them selves. 1604 E. G[b!mstone 1 D' Acosta's 
Hist, Indies i. i. a In his Commentaries vpon the Epistle 
to the Hebrewes, he doth laugh at those, which hold the 
heavens to be round. 1722 De Foe Plague (1840) 12 My 
Brother . . laught at all 1 had suggested. 1724 — Mem. 
Cavalier n. aoa Our Major was . . laughed at by the whole 
Army. xtM Burks Ordination iv, How graceless Ham 
leugh at nis Dad, 1802 R. Anderson Cumberld. Ball. 25 
Farmaist I leugh atGrizzy Brown. 1807-8 X'RVxuciSahnag. 
<r824) 97 Giving parties to people who laugh at them. x866 
Reader No. 169. 295/2 Laughed at by mere litterarians. 1880 
L. Stephen Pope iv. 89 Though Pope laughed at the advice, 
we might fancy that he took it to heart. 

fS. trails. To laugh or mock at, deride. Obs. 

<•950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt ix. 24 ^jehlogun hine. ciooo 
<Elfric Horn. II. 482 Da apostoli hloson 5 sera deofla 
leasunga. 1579 Spenser .VAr/A. Caf. Jan. 66 She..laughe3 
the songes, that Colin Clout doth make. 


6. With obj. and compl. or advb. phr. : To pro- 
duce a specified effect upon (a person] by laughing. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 305 Men laughe hem selve 
to deah- 1603 Shaks. Meas.jor M. ii. ii. 123 Angels, .who 
with our spleenes, Would all themselves laugh mortal. x6xo 
— Temp. It I. x88 Will you laugh me asleepe, for I am veiy 
heauy. Ibid. ii. 159, I shall laugh my selfe to death at this 
puppi-headed Monster. 1647 Trapp Comm. Epist, 4- Rev. 
296 (2 Thess. iii. ii] ^Vhose whole life is to eat, and drink. . 
and laugh themselves fat. 1668 Cmas. 1 1 in J ulia Cartwright 
Henrietta 0/ Orleans (1894) 264 James did mainlaine for 
some time that she was not painted, but he was quickly 
lafTed out of it. 1679 J. Goodman Penitent Pardoned ii. ii. 
(1713) 196 The company . . laughed the cunning man out of 
countenance, c 1712 Swift Hints Ess. Convers. Wks. 1765 
XIII. 262 Love, honour, friendship, generosity,, .under the 
name of .fopperies, have been for some time laughed out 
of doors. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. iir. § 15 These authors 
laugh men out of their religion, as Horace did out of their 
vices. 1784 CowpER Task 11. 321 Whom [has it] laughed 
into reform? 2827 Hare Guesses (1859) 248 Is there any- 
body living .. who has not often been laught out of what 
he ought to have done, and laught into what he ought not 
to have done. _ 2863 Cowden Clarke Shaks. Char. x. 268 
A fellow who will jjke and laugh the money out of your 
pocket. i8po ‘Rolf Boldrewood’ Col. Reformer 
102 Sure ye'd be laughed out of any hunting-field in Britain 
if ye took one. of them things there. 

7. With adverbs. To laugh away : f {a) to let go 
with a laugh ; {b) to dismiss or get rid of with a 
laugh ; (c) to while away (time) with laughter. 
To laugh down : to subdue or silence with laughter. 
7b laugh off, out = to laugh away (6). 7b laugh 
over\ to recall or repeat with laughter or mirth. 

2591 Spenser M. Hubberd 704 Yet would he laugh it out 
..And tell them that they greatly him mistooke. 2598 
SuAKS. Merry IV, v. v. 256 Let us. .laugh this sport ore by 
a Countrie fire. 2604 — Oth. iv. i. 113 Now he denies it 
faintly: and lau^hes it out. 2606 — Ant. ^ Cl. u.vi. 109 
Pompey doth this day laugh away his Fortune. 2715 
Vanbrugh Country Ho. i. i, They all got drunk and lay in 
the Bam, and, next Morning laugh'd it off for a Frolick. 
2780 CowPER Table T. 239 And laughs the sense of misery far 


away. 2782 — Retirement 452 He. .talks and laughs away 
his vacant hours. 2797 Mrs. Radcuffe Italian xui, 
Vivaldi tried to laugh away her apprehension. 2806 Suirn 
I Vinter in Land, II 1 . 222 Though burning with envy . . her 
grace attempted to laugh out the scene. 2B09 Malkin Gil 
Bias XII, i. P 8 Instead of laughing it off, I was fool enough 
to be angrj’. 2820 . Byron Man Fat. iv. L 10, I strove 
Tolaugh the thought away. 2842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 
89 Baby lips will laugh me down. '2855 ^ Maud i. xix. 
60 Whenever she touch’d on me This brother had laugh'd 
her down. 2880 Mrs. Lynn I-inton Rebil 0/ Fam. it, 
Clarissa, .laughed off the proposal as a joke. / 

Xiau^hablc (la'fab^l), a, [f. Laugh v. + -able.] 
That may be laughed at ; to be laughed at. ^ 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V, 1. 1. 56 They^l not .shew their teeth 
in way of smile. Though Nestor s^are the icst be laugh- 
able. 2693 Dryden fmtenaVDtiQ. (1697) 52 He [Persius] 
was not a laughable Writer.- •1840 Carlyle Heroes iv. (2858) 
293 Puritanism was only despicable, laughable then ; but 
nobody can manage to laugh at it now. 2853 Reade Chr. 
johnsione 258 [He] had fallen in love with her in a manner 
that was half pathetic, half laughable. 2870 Ouida Held in 
Bondage 78 Sne could not sec th.at she had said anything 
laughable. 

^ Similarly lattgh-al-ahlc, (twncc-wdl) 

2844 T. T. Hewlett Parsons IV. iv, His being deemed 
so laugh-at-abJe acharacter. 

Hence Iiati'g'hably adv., Iiaii'g'ha'bloneBS. 

28x5 Lady Granville 1 Aug. (1894) I. 68 She follows 
and watches him quite laughably. 2853 Kane Grinned 
Exp. XXX. (1856) 259 All our eatables became laughably 
consolidated, and after different fashions. 2864 Webster, 
Laughableness, 1872 * Mark Twain * Innoc. Aor, 294 The 
dress of the.’-^j/^s laughably grotesque. 

ttoncc-wd. [f. Laugh z>. + 
-BE.] The ^irson laughed at. 

2829 Carlyle Mite. (1822) II. 234 Laughter seems to 
depend not less on the laugher than on the laughce. 

Ixauglier (laTw). [f. Laugh v. + -er 1 .] 

1. One who laughs; one addicted to laughing; 
also, a scoffer. 


^24x0 Love Bonavent. Mirr. vi. (Gibbs MS.), Crj'stes 
wepynges and teers comforteth not dissolute laughers, c 2515 
Cocke Lorelfs B. 11 Swerers, and outragyous laughers. 2597 
Shaks. LoviAs Compl. 124 To make the weeper laugh, the 
laugher weepc. 1676 Etiieredce jVan 0/ Mode ni. ii, Softly, 
these are Laughers, you do not know ’em. 2702 Steele 
Grief cl la Mode i. i. 1 Vou are of the Laughers [mispr, 
Laughr^^h the Wits that take the Liberty to deride all 
Things are Magnificent and Solemn, a 2715 Burnet 
Own TVV//^ H^#Tv24) L 560 For the author of the Rehearsal 
Transprosed the men of wit (or, as the French 

phrase it, all Laughers) on his side. 2784 Cowper 

Let.'uW. in Corr. (1824) 1 . 331 The laughers you 

mention m.TV live to be sensible of their mistaKe. 2822 
D’Israeli Calaut. Auth. (2867) 215 The wit has gained 
over the laughers on his side. 2822-30 Ld. Cockdurn 
Mem, it. (1874’ 92 The public sided with the best laugher. 
2897 ‘ Mark Twain *yIfor<r 7 >vt;;//r./fMlxvii, Most of them 
are. .good-natured, and easy l.iugher:>. 

2. A variety of the domestic pigeon, so called 
from its peculiar note. 

1765 Treat. Dorn. Pigeons 133 ‘The laugher is about the 
size of a middling runt, and of much the same make. 2867 
Tegetmeier Pigeons xx'in. 2^9 Under the title of the 
Laugher, Mooredescribes a variety that, like the 'Trumpeter, 
has a very peculiar voice. 

IiaTiglrfal (Ia'f|ful), a. [f. Ladgh s 6 . + -fvl.'] 
Full ot laughing, mirthful. 

I8zs Scott Talhm. xv. The laughful took of some merry 
one has taken thine eye. 1883 Wincate Z-wt Z,rtr>rf xvi, 
After one brief, laughful apology she took her whiff when 
she desired it. 


Laughing (la-fig), vit. si. [f. Ladgh v. + 
-lltG l.J The action of the yb. Laugh ; laughter ; 
t an instance of this. Phrase, tv burst out {a) laugh- 
ing. 

1340 Ayenb. 128 He..euremo ssolle by myd god ine paise 
and ine lejinge. 2382 Wyclif fob viii, 21 To the time that 
thi mouth be fulfild with Ia3hing. CX440 Jacob's JVell 171 
Ley5hyng & emoyng, in a seke body, is sygne of deth. 
<11450 Knt.de la Tour (2868)42 He saw the fende write 
alle the laughinges that were betwene the women atte the 
masse. 2563-83 Foxe A. A- M. II. s^izjz Whereat was 
good laughyng in sleeucs of some. 1576 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist, 281 At the estate of such as are to be lamented, you 
fall a laughing. 2650 Hobbes Hum. Nat, ix. 204 Laughing 
to ones self putteth all the rest to jealousie and examination 
of themselves, 1692 L’Estuakoe Fables, Life .cEsop (1708) 
18 bis, They all burst out a laughing by Consent. 2737 
Fielding Hist, Reg. iii. Wks. 2882 X. 230 He’s a laughing 
in his sleeve at the patriots. 1801 Mar.Edceworth 
iv, (1832) 69 * Nat 1 ' exclaimed Miss Hodges, bursting out 
laughing. 28x2 Pari. Debate 7 May in Examiwr 11 May 
207/2 Hear, hear, and laughing. 2B4B Kingsley Yeast viij, 

Be you a laughing at a poor fellow in his trouble ? ’ 

Proverb. 23.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon ^Ay.CE.E.T.S.) 
534A 85 pe fol is knowen bi his lauh whing. 1422 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Priv.Priv. 242 By ofte laghynge thowmayste know 
a foie. ^ 

b. aitnb. and Cotnh., as If^ughing-hiemouj', ~side, 
‘thing, -time \ f laughing-gamo = Laughing- 
stock ; laughing-matter (esp. in phr. it is no 
or not a laughing matter)^ a subject for laughter ; 
laughing-muscle, the risorius, or the muscle that 
produces the contortions attendant upon laughter ; 
t laughing-peal, a peal of laughter ; tlaughing- 
post, -stake = Laughing-stock. 


2564 tr. J/^gffs Apol. Ck. Eng. l (1859) S [They] did 
count them [Christians] no better than the vilest filth, the 
offscounngs and *Iaughmg games of the whole world. 187s 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) I. 436 Though not in a ^Jaughinl 
humour, I swear that I cannot help laughing. 2563-83 Foxe 


A.tfM. 11.1763/t Then the audience laughed agajme : and 
MaLsier Latimer spake vnto them saying : why my maisters, 
this is no *laughyng matter. I aunsweare vppon lyfe and 
death. 2793 Siiruidan in Sheridaniatia 141 Ajokein your 
mouth is no laughing matter. 2809 Malkin Gil Bias 
xiv, These little festivities were laughing matters. 1833 
Marryat P. Simple ix, It was not exactly a laughirS 
matter to me. 1593 ‘I'oulface’ Bacchus Bountie 63, 
The whole hull for loy did ring out a loud ^laffing peale. 
x8io splendid Follies II. 150 Nobody can’t say I have 
stuck myself up fora ^laughing post. 2864 Knight 
sages IVork. Life I. i. 106 One [person] I especially remem- 
ber as looking upon the “laughing side of human affairs. 
a 2625 ? Fletcher Faithf, Friends i. iii, He lay in Vulcan’s 
gyves a *laughing-stake. 2542 R. CorLANO Galyen's 
Terap. 2 F iv b, It shuld be a *laughyng thynge that so 
many of dyuers and often contraryes snulde be taken of a 
communyte. 2534 More Comf.agst. Trib. i. xm.(xs53)cvb, 
To proue that thys lyfe is no ^laughyng tyme. 
Langliing (la-fig),///, a. [f.LAUGii v. + -isg^.] 
That laughs. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 7366 In visage es he bright and clerc, 
In red of heu, o lagh.and chere. 13.^^ Gazv. ^ Gr. Knt, 
088 pus wj’th lajande lotez pe lorde hit tayt maker. 2375 
Barbour Bruce 11. 34 [He] schawyt him, with lauchand 
chcr, The Endentur. c 2532 Du We.s Jntrod. Fr. In Palsgr, 
922 A gyrle havjmg laugbyng eyes, 2557 Tcttel's Misc. 
(Arb.) 257 Wo shall yeld thee frendes In laughing wealth 
to loue. c 2590 ManHolde Enormities in Chetham Misc, 
IV, 'I’he ScornefuU jaffingc Countenance of other som. 
2709 Steele Tatler No. 58 F 2 A Man would be apt to 
think in this laughing Town, that [etc.]. 1725 PorE Odyss, 
IX. 10 O’er the foaming bowl the laughinjj wine. 1761 
Churchill Night Poems I. ^ Night’s laughing hours un- 
heeded slip away. 2782 E. Darwin Bot. Card. i. (1791) 5 
And tunes to softer notes her laughing lyre. 1821 Shelley 
Adonais yX\x, 'K light of laughing flowers along the gra« 
is spread. 1851 Carlyle Sterling m. iii. (1872) 183 A brisk 
laughing sea. .madeapleas.ant outlook. 2885 J. PAYNTWi 
of Toiun _ 1 . 75 Maggie held up her finger reprovingly, but 
her laughing eyes belied the gesture. 

b. In the names of animals, so called from their 


cry or aspect : laugbing-bird dial., the green 
woodpecker {Gecinus viridis ) ; laughing-crow, 
a name for various Asiatic birds ; by some writers 
used as ^ laughing-thrush \ laughing-goose, the 
while-fronted goose {^Anser albifrons) ; laughing- 
owl (see quot.) ; laughing-thrush, a name given 
to certain Asiatic birds (see quots.). See also 
Gull sb.^, Hyena, Jackass. 

2862 Wood Nat. Hist. II, 345 The *Laughing Crow of 
India (Gnrrulax leticohphus). 2879 Rossiter Diet. Set. 
Terms s,v., Laughing Crow, Cittclosoma eiydhroeephalus, 
a bird belonging to Merulidx. 277a Forster in Phil. 
Tram. LXII. 415 The ^laughing goose is of the sire of the 
Canada or small grey goose. 2830 Col. Hawker Diary 
(1893) 1 1 , 13 Bagged 3 of the white-fronted laughing geese. 
1873 W. L, Buller Birds N. Zealand 21 Sceloglaux albi- 
fnctes {*Laughing Owl). 2859-62 Sir J. Richardson, etc. 
Mus, Nat, Hist. {\Zi%) I. 331 The '■Laughing Thrush 
{Pieroeyclus cachinnaus) ., is c.«ipecially abundant in the 
lliick woods which clothe the Neilgherries. 2879 Rossiter 
Diet. Set. Terms, s.v., Laughing 'I'hrush, Trochaloptera 
phaniceum. 2B80 A, R. Wallace hi. Life Iii. 44 The fine 
Jaughing.thrushes, forming the genus Garrulax. 

Hence Lau'ghingly adv., in a laughing manner. 

, *S®3“83 Fo.xe A. M. II. 2524/1 For (sayth he laugh- 
ingly) his Chapleine gaue him counsel not to strike me with 
his Crosierstaffe, for that I would strike agayne. 1825 Ho.ne 
Every-day Bk. I. 112 Laughingly he taunted them. 2874 
Green Short Hist. ix. § 3. 617 Charles laughingly bid him 
set all fear aside. 2894 1 ''enn In Alpine Valley 11. 139 To 
take troubles laughingly. 

Ea-ughing gas. Nitrons oxide, NjO; so 
called from the exhilarating effects it produces 
when inhaled. (See also Gas sb. 3 d.) 

184. Brande Diet. Set., etc.. Nitrous oxidr. . .When 
nitrous oxide is respired, it produces effects somewhat 
Similar to those of intoxication i hence it has been called 
laughing gas. iB 6 g Daily News 2 Jan., Proto.vide of nitro- 
gen, more commonly called laughing-gas. 

Ziati^liing-stock. [f. Laughing vbl. sb. + 
Stock. J An object of laughter ; a butt for ridi- 
cule ; said both of persons and things. 

2533 Frith Bk . agst. Rastell (1829) 219 Albeit .. I be 
reputed a laughmg-stock in this world. 2581 Sidney Apol. 
Poeine [Rxh.) 20 Poetry .. is fallen to be the laughing 
stockc of children. 2667-8 Pepys Diary 4 Jan , I perceive 
my Lord Anglesey do make a mere laughing-stock of this 
^ *775 Sheridan St, Pair, Day ii. iv, You'll be a 
laughing stock to the whole bench, and a byword with all 
pig-tutled lawyers. 1813 Sporting Mag. XLII. =i 3 
lie could not see nny fun in being made a laughing.stock of. 
18SZ H. Roceks Eel. Faith (1864) 369 A numerous party 
to whom the old superstition was a laughing stock. iB8i 
Macut. Mag.YAAN .fiZ No wonder that the parish priest 
b^omes the laughingstock of the nobles. 

.Xaugiisome (la-fsfim), a. [f. Laugh sb. + 
-SOME.] a. Of persons: Addicted to laughing, 
mirthful, "b. Of things : Provocative of laughter ; 
laughable. 

1620 Sheltox Quix. III. vi, ‘No more, good Sir’, quoth 
oancho ; for I confess I hnve been somewhat too laughsome*. 
2798 Coleridge^A nc. Mar. j. Iii, Nay, if thou’st got alaugh- 
Rome tale, Manner ! come with me. 1884 G. Allen Phi’ 
listia I. IV. 113 Fly away, sweet little frolicsome, laughsome 
creature. * “ 


Lauglit, obs. pa. t. of Latch. 

Lauglitei?^ (Ia*ft 3 i). Forms: i hleahtor, 
hlehter, i, 3 leahter, 3 lahter, lehter, leih- 
^ laghter, lajter, laglit(t)ir, lauatur, 
lanhter, leijter, 5 laghtur, laughtir, (laughtre), 
5-6 lauchtir, 6 laughtur, .Sk..lau-, lawchter, 4 “ 
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laughter. [OE. hkahtor str. masc. = OHG, hlahtar 
(MHG. lahter^ whence collective gelehier, mod.G. 
geldchter)^ ON. hldtr (MSw. later^ Da. latter) 
OTeut. *hlahtrO‘Zy f. root *klak - : see Laugh vl] 

L The action of laughing ; occas. a manner of 
laughing. Hovieric laughter (see Iliad i. 599, 
Odyss, XX. 346).. 

Beowiilf 61Z (Gr.) Dar wjbs hselejja hleahtor. C897 K. 
-/Elfred Gregory's Past, xxxiv. 230 Hie habbaS swje mvcie 
mede oSerra monna godra weorca, , . swas we habbaS 
Saes hleabtres, Sonne we hlihhaS gUgmonna unnyttes 
crasftes. a 1030 Liber Scintill. lx. (1889) 171 f>urh leahter 
stunt \vyrc5 scylda. ^1205 Lay. 30^5 Mid gomene & mid 
lehtre [c 1275 lihtre]. 1340 Hampole Pr. Cofisc. 1451 Now 
es laghter and now es gretyng. 1388 Wvclif ^ob viii. 21 
Til thi mouth be fiUid with leijter. <11400-50 Alexander 
96 A lowde la3ter he loje. 14.. How Good Wife taught 
Dau. 15 in Barbour's Bruce^ Nocht lowd of lauchtir, na 
of langage crouss. 1535 Coverdale Ps. cxxv, 3 Then shal 
oure mouth be fylledwith laughter. 1576 Fleming 
Epist, 283 When I behold there undiscrete behauours, .. 1 
cannot but burst out into laughter. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 
V. ii. 80 O I am slab’d with laughter. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. r. vi. 27 Much Laughter at the defects oF others, is 
a signe of Pusillanimity. 1713 Steele Guardian No. 29 ? 25 
Laughter is a vent of any sudden joy. 1754 Chatham Lett. 
Nephew v. 35 It is rare to see in any one a graceful laughter, 
1793 Holcroft LavatePs Physiog. xxx. 148 The physio- 
gnomy of laughter would be the best of elementary books for 
the knowledge of man. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. 11. xcvii, 
Laughter, vainly loud, False to the heart, distorts the hollow 
cheeL 1826 J. Wilson Noct, Ambr. Wla. 1855 1. 174 The. . 
hubbub o’ curses, endin' in shouts o’ deevilish lauchter, 
1863 Geo. Eliot Romola xii, In the vain laughter of folly 
wisdom hears half its applause. x866 R. Chambers Ess. 
Sen II. 180 Man . . has a faculty of the ludicrous in his 
mental organisation, and muscles in the face . . to express the 
sensation in.. laughter. 

Personified. 1632 Milton 32 Laughter holding 

both his sides. 

transf. 1825 Loncf. Spirit Poetry 16 The silver brook 
.. Slips down through moss-grown stones with endless 
laughter. 

b. An instance of this, a laugh. Now rare, 

072 Blickl. Horn. 59 Hwser beoh Jjonne .. Jiaunsemetllcan 
hfeahtras. riaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 149 Forlete lahtres, 
and idele songes. c 1205 Lay. 22x0 His lauedi Diana bine 
leofliche biheolde mid wnsume leahtren. a 1225 Attcr. R. 
256 To underuongen, flesUche leihtren. 13.. Gavj. 4- Gr. 
Knt. X2Z7 pus he bourded a^ayn with mony a blype laxter. 
? <2x400 Morte Arik,2^ji With lowde laghttirs one lofte 
for lykynge of byrdez. 1546 T. Heywood Prov. (2867) 78 
Better is the last smyle, than the fyrst laughter. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane's Comm, 37 b, Then with a greate laughter (he 
saide) they would have it so. i6sx Life Father Sarpi 
(1676) 20 iVhereat the Duke breaking into a laughter, 
replyed. 1602 R. L’Estranoe Fables, Life yEsoP (1708) 8 
whereupon Msop brake out into a Loud Laughter. 1775 
Goldsm. Scarron II. 22 They broke out into a laughter for 
four or five several times successively. 1840 Browning 
Sordello HI. 98 Exchanging quick low laughters, 
t c. In various obsolete phrases. 

<1x225 Ancr. R. 222 To bringen o leihtre hore ontfule 
louerd. ^*374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 2220 (1169) She for 
laughter wende for to dye. <2x375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. 
App. IV. 324 He barst on lauhtre. 2:1400 Destr, Troy 5054 
Diamede full depely drough out a laughter. <2 x4oo-so 
Alexander 5303 pan has hat hende him fay pe hand & hent 
vp a la^tir. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg, Princ. 3400 The 
Kyng tooke up a laughtir, and went his way. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. cxxviii. (1482) 207 The kynge. .a grete laughter 
toke vp. 2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scotl. II. vin. 
225 A1 war lyk to cleiue of lauchter. x6o8 Arahn Nest Ninn. 
(1842) 32 Shee forgetting modesty, gapte out a laughter, 
d. Used for: A subject or matter for laughter. 
1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, n. ii. 101 It would be argument 
for a Weeke, Laughter for^ a Moneth, and a good jest for 
euer. x6oi — Jid. C. iv. iii. 114 Hath Cassius liu’d To be 
but Mirth and Laughter to his Brutus? 2864 Tennyson 
Enoch Arden 184 All his Annie’s fears, Save, as his Annie’s, 
were a laughter to him. — Aylmer's F. 498 A mockery to 
the yeomen over ale, And laughter to their lords. 

^ 2. An alleged name for a company of ostlers. 
2486 Bk.St. Albans F vj b, A Laughtre of Ostelores. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as laughter-book, -burst, 
-maker', laughter-dimpled, -lighted, -lit, -laving, 
-stirring, -twinkling adjs. ; f laughter-crack vb. 

2851 Mad. de Chatelain {title) A *Laughter-Book for 
Little Folk. x868 Lo. Houghton Select, fr. Wks. 208 
Each repeated *laughter-hurst. 2634 Heywood Laucash. 
Witches II. Wks. 1874 IV. 288 Our sides are charm’d, or 
else this stuffe Would *Iaughter-cracke them. 2887 G. 
Meredith Ballads <5* P. 113 A *laughter-dimpled counte- 
nance. 1823 Scott ITr/er/zM. x\’iii,*Laughter-fightedeyes. 
<21847 Eliza Cook Rory O' More vi, Apollo with Slaughter- 
lit face. 2592 Daniel Delia, Sonn. x, Thou..*Laughter- 
louing Goddesse, worldly pleasures Queen. 2807-8 W. 
Ikvinc Salmag, (1824) 126 One of those confounded good 
thoughts struck his laughter-loving brain, 2850 Grote 
Greeceiu Ixvii. VIII. 456The professional jester qr^laughter- 
maker at the banquets of rich Athenian citizens. 2877 
Dowden Shaks. Prim. vi. 66 *Laughter-stirring surprises. 
1826 Hor. Smith Tor Hill II. 215 The. .’’laughter- 

twinkling eyes of the Frenchman. 

Hence tau-ghterful, liau’sfliterless adjs. 

2825 Blackiv. Mag. XVI II. 440 No unfit haunting place 
For things of .. laughterless beatitude. 2897 Ibid. Nov. 
680/1 The brute . . takes himself with the most laughterless 
gravity. 2898 ^<2/. Rev. g July 39 A teacher as rich and 
laughterful, as mendacious and corrupting as life itself. 

Langllter ^ (la*ft3i). dial. Also 7 laiter, 8 Sc. 
laobter, 8-9 lafter, 9 dial, latter, lawter. [a. 
ON, *lahtr, Idttri — OTeut. ^-lahtrd^, f. *lag-, 
root of Lay v."] The whole number of eggs laid 
by a fowl before she is ready to sit. 


160X Holland Pliny I. 298 Pullets lay mote than old 
hennes, but they be lesse, especially the first and last of one 
laiter. 2703 Thoresby Let. to Ray s.v. (E.D.S.), A hen Uys 
her laughter; that is, all the eggs she will lay that time. 
2787 Grose Prov. Gloss,,Lafter\^TiTi\.eAZxister\ or Lawter, 
thirteen eggs to set a^ hen. 2790 Morisok Poems 68 Her [xr. 
a goose] lachter's laid with wni<di she's set. <t 2825 Forby 
Voc. E. Anglia, Latter. 2860 Lonsdale Gloss., Lafter, the 
number of eggs laid by a hen before she begins to wish to sit. 
LaTl'gllWOrthy,fr. Deserving to be langhed at. 
2616 B. Jonson Epigr. cxxxiii,They laugh’t at his laugh- 
worthy fate.^ 2848 Thackeray in Punch 20 May 207 Be- 
cause the object was laughworthy. 

Laughy a, rare. [f. Laugh sh. -f -t i. ] 
Inclined to laugh. 

.2837 Thackeray i, Let us laugh when we 

are laughy. 

Lauilter, obs. form of Laughter. 
Laumb(e)re, variant of LamberI Obs., amber. 
Laxunontite (Ip*m( 5 htait). Earlier lomo- 
nite, laiunonite. [Named (G. lomonit') by Wer- 
ner, 1805, after Gillet de Launiont, its discoverer: 
see -ITE.] Hydrous silicate of aluminium and 
calcium, found in crystals which lose water when 
exposed to the air. 

2805 Jameson Syst. Min. II. 539 Lomonite. 1808 T. 
Allan Alphab. List 42 Laumonite. 1843 Portlock 6r<r<»/. 
218 Laumonite has only been observed at Portrush, and is 
there very rare. ^ x868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 400 Laumontite 
occursin the cavities of trap. x^^Anter. fnd.Sci. Ser, nr. 
XLVIII. 190 Laumontite.. Loses about 4 its water at 300®. 
Xiaumpe, obs. form of Lamp sbf 
Iiaumpron, -im, obs. forms of Lasipern. 
tliaunce^. Obs. rare-K [ad. L. lance-m 
ijaux). It lancei\ A scale, balance. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. iir. vii. 4 Need teacheth her.. That 
fortune all in equall launce doth sway. 

Ijaunce ^ (Ians). Zool. Also 7 lawnce, lance. 
[? identical with Lance ; the name may allude 
to the shape of the fish; cf. Lancelet, and G. 
lanzenjisch, a kind of chaelodon.j A fish of the 
genus the sand-eel; *= Lantj ^.2 Also 

called sand-la{u)nce. Sable launce : the capelin. 

2623 Whitcourne Newfoundland 89 A sufficient quantity 
of Herrings, Mackerel, CapeUng, and Lawnce, lo bait their 
hooks withal. Ibid. 114 Mackarell, Herrings, Lance, Caplin, 
Dogfish. 2692 Ray Cr^<r//V« (1701) 156 We found the 
stomach of one we dissected full of Sand-eels or Launces, 
which for the most part lie deep in thesand. 2769 Pennant 
Brit. Zool. III. 223 The launce is found on most of our 
sandy shores during some of the summer months. 1848 
C. A Johns Week at Lizard 26 The launce or sand-eel is 
a small cylindrical fish from six to twelve inches long. 2883 
L. Z, Toncas Fish. Canada 13 (Fish. Exhib. Pu6l.) The 
cod-fish resorts . . to the coast . . In pursuit of the caplin or 
s-able launce, on which it feeds. 

Launcelet, -ot, obs. forms of Lancelet. 
La\iiicer,Ijatincet(te,obs.fr.LANCEB 2 , Lancet. 
launch (IgnJ, lanj), sbX [f. Launch v.'\ 

+ 1 . The action or an act of lancing; a prick. Obs. 
2558 Traheron in S. R. Maitland Ess. Reform. (1849) 
80 If I shal perceaue that it shalbe to your welth, I wil not 
sticke to giue you a launch or two. 2596 Spenser Hymn 
Heaven ly Love 162 What hart can feele least touch of so sore 
launch ? 

2 . The action or an act of launching, shooting 
forth, or springing. Obs. e.xc. dial, 

CX440 Promp. ParzK 290/2 Lawnche, or skj’ppe, sallus. 
<2x825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Launch, a long stride, 
f 3 . concr. Shoots of a plant, Alsoy^. Obs, 
a 2400 Pistill of Susan (Ingilby MS.) 209 pe lyly,^ ]>c 
louage, he launches so lefe. c 2430 Hymns Virg, 3 Veni de 
libano, pou loueli in launche. 

4 . a. The action or process of launching a vessel. 
Also fig. with out, D. The starting off of a bird 
in flight, 

2814 Scott Let, to Southey 17 June in Lockhart, The 
first time I happened to see a launch. 2835-6 Todd Cycl. 
Anai. I. 208/1 The first launch of the bird into the air is 
produced oy an ordinary leap from the ground. 2B79 J. 
Martineau Ess. (1891) IV. 271 Its daring launch-out on the 
ocean ol real being. 2879 Cassell's Techn, Educ, IV, 
223/2 Bearing surfaces should be well greased.. before the 
launch takes place. 

h. concr. ‘\u Ship-building. (See quot. 1 850.) 

2712 W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 23 Erecting a Ship 
on the Launch, and launching her from thence. 2722 Lend. 
Gaz. No. 5020/5 Wherein are two large Launches and 
a large dry Dock. <^2850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 128 
Launch, the slip or descent whereon the ship is built, 
including the whole of the machinery used in launching. 

6. dial. A trap for taking eels. 2847 in Halliwell. 

7 . attrib. lauiicb-bloclE,launcii-'wayB(Ctf«/. 
Diet.) — launching-ways, launching-planks. 

2720 De Foe Capt, Singleton iii. (1840) 50 A launch-block 
and cradles. 

Xauncll (IgnJ, lanj) , Also 7-8 lanch. [ad. 

Sp. lancka pinnace, perh, of Malay origin: see 

Lanchara, Lanxcha.] 

1 , The largest boat of a man-of-war, more flat- 
bottomed than -a long boat, for use in shallow 
water, usually sloop-rigged. 

2697 Dampier Voy. {i7»9) L 2 The Craft which carried us 
was a Lanch, or Long Boat. 174* Woodroofb in Hanway 
Trav. (1762)1. 11. xvii. 76 We had.. a launch of ten tuns with 
sixteen oars. 2833 Marryat P, Simple (1863) 248 The 
launch, yawl, first and^ second cutters, were the boats ap- 
pointed for the expedition. 


2 . A large boat propelled by electricity, steam, etc, 
{elect?‘ic launch, steam- launch) used for transporting 
passengers, or as a pleasure-craft. 

2865 Livingstone Zambesi xxi. 423 Natives from all parts 
of the country came to see the launch. 2880 Daily Tel. 
26 Nov., The Judge directed them that to find a verdict of 
guilty they must be satisfied that the defendant omitted to 
perform an obvious duw in navigating his launch. 

Comb. 2894 C. H. Cook Thames Rights 22 On the 
Thames, some 370 launch-owners endanger the lives of many 
thousands of people. Ibid. 28 A man absolutely ignorant 
of .steam or other vessels may be a launch-driver. 
Gjatmcll (IgnJ, lanj), v. Forms : 4-5 launche, 
(5 laun-, lawnchyn, launsche), 5-6 lawnche, 
5-9 lanch(e, (6 lange, launge), 6- launch, [ad. 
ONF. lancher= Central OF. lander : see Lance vi\ 
f 1 . trans. To pierce, transfix, wound; cut, slit; 
to make (a wound) by piercing. Also with Obs, 
{rx4oo Destr. 2'ny'68ii Toax,.with a tore .speire .. hym 
launchit to dethe. 2460 Libcaus Desc. 293 (Katuza) Wijj his 
sper he will launche All kat agens him rit. 2484 Caxton 
Fables of AEsop v. x. Two rammes within a medowe whiche 
with theyrhomeslaunchedecheother. 2590 Spenser^. Q. 
HI. ii. 37 Whose love hath gryde My feeble brest of late, 
and launched this wound wyde. 2596 Ibid. vi. ii. 6 A sharps 
bore-speare, With which he wont to launch the salvage hart 
Of many a Lyon. 2625 G. Sandys T rav. 22 In the beginning 
of August lanch they the rine, from whence the masticke 
distilleth. 2622 Beaum. & Fl. Faithf. Shepherdess iv. 
iii, Hee, Directed by his fury, Bloodelye, Lanch’t vpp 
her brest, 2670 Dryden \st Ft. Conq. Granada i. 1, Nine 
Bulls were launch’d by his victorious arm. 

f b. To cut with a lancet, to lance ; to let out 
(infection) by lancing. Obs. 

2426 Lydc. De Guil, Pilgr. 28357 For pouerte Is bothe 
medicyne and leche To launche the bocche off Properte. 
*593 Nashe Christ's T. 82 a, So wil they giue them more . . 
to feede their sores then to launch them. 2598 Q. Eliz. 
Pintarchxiv. 23 As wound that bloudies hit self while hit 
is Launged. 2604 Drayton Owl 310 To lanch th’ infection 
of a poysoned state. 26x2 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. 
(1653) 20 If you be wary, you need not launch or cut the 
gum at all. 2642 T. Edwards Reasons agst. Jndependancy 
10 Thefoote. .is dressed, lanched and ordered, not by itselfe, 
but by the hands and eyes, 

fg. 2625 Quarles Siods Elegies n. xiv. Deb, Thy 
Prophets .. Rubb'd where they should haue launcht. 2640 
Fuller Joseph's Coat, David’s Repent. (1867) 224 Nathan, 
than whom was none more skilled to lanch A festered soul. 

2 . To hurl, shoot, discharge, send off (a missile). 
(Cf. Lance v. i.) f Also, to heave (the lead). 

?<TX4oo Morle Arth, 750 Schipe*mene . . Launchez lede 
apone lufe. c 2489 Caxton Blanchardyn xliii. 264 Launch- 
ynge and castyng to hym speres and dartes. 2697 Dryden 
/Eneid n. 364 And launch’d against their Navy Phrygian 
fire. 2792 "^Irs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest ix, Alt the thun- 
ders of heaven seemed launched at this defencele.ss head. 
x8o8 Scott Mami. 1. Introd. Bo Nor mourn ye less his 
perished worth Who. .launched that thunderbolt of war On 
Egypt. 2837 W. Capt. Bonneville I. 268 Much as 

they thirsted for his blood, they forebore lo launch a shaft. 

ahsot. ciS'^oMelustnexxx. r37ThannebygaiitheCypryens 
..to shote & to launche on the paynemes. 

b. with immaterial object, e.g. a blow, censure, 
threat, sentence. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (1812) VII. 296 The best in the 
world to launch a guess. 1865 Lecky Ration. (1878) I. 252 
Week after week he launched from the pulpit the most 
scathing invectives. 2869 Free.man iV<7;7/<. (1876)111. 

xii. 89 The assembled Fathers at once went on to launch 
the censures of the church against offenders of every degree. 
187s Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xvi. 345 A threat launched 
especially at the Despensers. 1886 G. T. Stokes Celtic Ch. 
(1888) 171 Jerome, therefore, launched a treatise against him. 

f c. , To throw (a person) ; refl. to hurl oneself, 
dart, rush. Obs. 

13. . Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1904 The louerd. .in a bed he dede 
hire launche. 1604 E. GfRJMSTONE] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies 
IV. xxxix. 315 Then do they launch themselves foorlh. 

d. To dart forward (a weapon, a limb, etc.). 
Now only, to dart out (something long and flexible). 

c 1386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 437 Doun his hand he launcheth 
to the clifte. 2426 IxuQ.DeGuil. Pilgr. 461 Hyr syxthe 
hand she gan to launche Lowe doun vn-to hyr haunchc. 
2484 Caxton Fables of FEsop iii. ii, The booll . . smote 
strongly whith his feet after the man and launched his 
homes at hym. 2847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV,^ 293A The 
whole tongue is then launched out with a rapidity that is 
perfectly amazing. 

3 . infr. lot rejl. To be set into sudden or rapid 
motion; to rush, plunge, start or shoot forth; 
'i'to leap, vault; transf. to 'skip* in reading. Obs. 
exc. dial. 


23.. K. Alls. 3746 He gan in the water launche: Up he 
cam in that othir side. ? a 2400 Morte Arth. 194 Of like a 
leche the lowe launschide fulle hye. Ibid, 2560 Who lukes 
to the lefte syde, whene his hor^e launches. C1400 Destr. 
7V'<y' 12307 pai demet Je duke. .to. .launche out of towne, 

CX440 Promp. PariK 290/2 Lawnchyn, or skypp}^ ou« a 
dyke, ..perconto. 2480 Caxton Ovids Met. xj. xw, lac 
mortal floodes launchid in by the places opend. laxsoo 
Chester PI. vii 469 Lanch on I I will not be the last upon 
Mary for to marveyle. 2552 HuloET, Launche ' 

aficUere rifam. 1570 Levins Mump. 21/34 '•y":'' S"?! 

a 1787 BEST.4«^/<>'r(cd.2)4S Hcfjjy' ' 

will launch and plunge m such a f;*, i 

away his hold. 1814 \V. Irvinc in Lf/c ff Lett. (1^864) 1. 3'7 
The poor animal.. gazed at me .and 
to thblcft, I presently heard it plunge into 
Forby Voc. E. Amlia, Launch, to tale ^ . 

tb. Irattsf To shoot, sprout. Also, to project 
jjot Pol. Poeme (Rolls) II. 90 The! ben 

that launchen from cure bileve. v tjuA Points, 

fy P. 49 The Cape lanchcs into the bea with Ihrec Points, 
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C. Jig, (Now usuallywith (ntt^ To enter boldly 
or freely into a course of action; to rush into 
expense; to burst ont into unrestrained speech, 
f To launch it out : to flauntj make a display. 

x6o8 Middleton Loves, iii. 1 3) If master Gerardine 

.. would yet be induced to take your Neece ..would you 
launch with a thousand pound, besides her fathers jjortion? 
2622 Fletcher Sj[>. Curate 11. i,When you love, lanch it out in 
silks and velvets. 1624 Bedell Lett. vii. 1 15 Thus P.amelius ; 
and presently lanches forth into the Priuiledges of the See 
of Rome. 2685 Boyle Euq. Notion Nat. vi. 196 , 1 want time 
to launch into an ample discourse. 27x1 Steei-e Sicct. 
No. 49 P 4 He enjoys a great Fortune handsomly, without 
lanching into Expence. 27x2-23 Pope Guardian No. 4 f 6 
There is no subject I could lanch into with more pleasure 
than your panegj’rick. 2732 Arbuthnot Rules oj Diet 430, 

I have lanch’d out of my subject in this Article. 2742 
Richardson Pamela (1834) I. 136 One launching out upon 
my complexion, another upon my eyes. X745 De Foe's 
Eng.Tradesman {1841) I. vii. 49 He has perhaps launched out 
in trade beyond his reach, c 2820 S. Rogers //a/y Descent^ 
For awhile he held his peace.. But soon, the danger passed, 
launched forth again. 2853 MtLMANia^.C4^.ni.vii.(i864)I I. 
143 The triumphant Pontiff, .launches out into a panegyric 
on the mercy and benignity of the usurper. 2865 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. XVI. XV. (1872) VI. 316, I began to launch-out on 
Friedrich’s actions, but he rapidly interrupted. 2887 Jessopp 
Arcady i. 9 The small man .. is .. slow to launch out into 
expense when things are going well. 2888 Burgon Lives 
J2 Gd. Mctt I. iii. 358 You could not vex him^ more than by 
launching out against some common acquaintance. 2889 
Ruskin Prxterita HI. 11 She launched involuntarily into 
an eager and beautiful little sermon. 

4 . trans. To cause (a vessel) to move or slide 
from the land, or the stocks, into the water; to 
set afloat; to lower (a boat) into the water. 

la 1400 Morte Arth. 3921 He .. Gers lawnche his botes 
appone a lawe watire. 25x2 Nottingham Rec. HI. 332 
'Jo lawnche the boote in to the water. 2523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I. ccccxiii. 722 There came two other barkes . . and 
anone they were langed into the ryuer. 2553 Act 2 <5- 3 Ph. 4- 
Mary c. 16 § 7 Before the said Boate .. bee Innched out of 
the Yarde or drounde. c 2390 Mari.owe Faust xiii. 91 Was 
this the face that launch’d a thousand ships,^ x6s3 Hol* 
croft Procopius in. x, 93 He lancht into the Tiber also 200. 
Pinnaces. 2702 Pope Sappho 230 0 launch thy bark, nor 
fear the watVy plain. 2756-7 tr- Keyslefs Trav. IV. 

43 From these sheds they are launched into the deep canals. 
2822 Joanna Baillie Aletr, Leg., Columbus Iviii. 2 Ere 
from his home He launch his vent’rous bark. 2856 Kane 
Arct, Expl. 11 . iii. 45 Our boats must be sledged over some 
60. .miles of terrible ice before launching and loading them. 

b. In wider sense; To send off, start upon a 
course, send adrift. 

1627 Capt. Smith Gram, xiii. 62 Out goes the 

boat, they are lanched from the ship side, a 2680 Butler 
Rem, (2739) I. 227 When Pudding-Wives were launcht in 
cock quean Stools. 2723-20 Pope lliad^ viii. 455 Haste, 
lanch thy chariot, thro’ yon ranks to ride. 2820 Scott 
Ivankoe xxxi. Fling open the door, and lanch the floating 
bridge. 2832 Brewster Neioion (1835) I. xiii, 359 The 
planets, like the comets, might have been launched in 
different directions. 

Q,Jig, To start (a person) in, into, or on a 
business, career, etc. ; to set on foot (a project) ; to 
commence (an action). Also with out. To launch 
into eternity ; rhetorically for ‘ to put to death *, 
2602 Marston Ant. 4* Mel. iv. G b. Was neuer Prince 
. . With louder .shouts of tr>’umph launched out Into the 
surgy maine of gouernment. 1678 Bunvan Pilgr. i. 
217 Being lanched again into the gulf of misery. 2712 
Addison Sped. No. 108 P 7 We find several Citizens that 
were lanched into the World with narrow Fortunes. 1729 
De Foe Critsoe 11. xiii. (2840) 274 , 1 am now launched quite 
beside my design. 2802 Med. yrtil. viu. 275 'I’he mention 
of this term serves to launch the author into a digression. 
28x2 Examiner 30 Nov. 768/1 The platform, from whence 
he was to be launched into eternity. 2837 W. Irving Capt, 
Bonneville I. 43 The worthy captain, . . fairly launched on 
the broad prairies, with his face to the boundless west. 
1839-40 — IFol/ert's A*. (1S55) 213 It was agreed that . . 
as soon as I should be fairly launched in business we would 
be married. 2863 Geo. Eliot Rovtola vi, The pretty 
youngster, .was well launched in Bardo's favourable regard. 
2872 Yeats Gfo^vth Comtn. 275 The Mississippi scheme 
launched by John Law. 2884 H. B. Buckley in Law Times 
Rep. 22 Mar. 115/1 The plaintiff himself has launched this 
action in the Chancery Division. 

•fS. intr. Of the ship; To be launched, to pass 
into the water. Ohs, 

2665 Lond. Citj. No. 5/4 The Resolniionx^ei'fixvi the Dock, 
Launches on Tuesday 28. 2677 W. Hughes Man 0/ Sin 
HI. iii. tn A fourth, , . with some Prayers and three signings 
of the Cross made a Ship lanch with few men. 1769 Fal- 
' coner Diet. Marine (1780) H 4, Cradles, pl.aced under the 
bottom, to conduct the ship., into the water whilst lanching. 

6, To push forth, out from land, put to sea, 
advance seawards ; lit, and Jig, To launch into 
eternity ; rhetorically for * to die 

*534 Tindale Luke v. 4 He sayde vnto Simon ; Launche 
out in to the depe. 2^5 Eden Decades 55 He lanched 
from that lande and directed his course to Vraba. 1598 
DRAYTO_N/frrf7/V, xiii. 53The Thames. .That danc’d my 
Barge, in lanching from the stayre. 2604 E. G[rimstone] 
D' AcosieCs Hist. Ijxdies i. xviii. 60 , 1 doe not findein ancient 
bookes, that they have lanched farre into the Ocean, a 2656 
Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (i6^) 385 What need 1 lanch forth 
into this forrain deep? 2676 Dryden Aurengz. n. i. 25 
Lanching out into a Sea of strife. X720MRS. Manley Power 
J Love (1741) I. ,223 He was afraid his Soul should launch 
into Eternity without a Guide to direct his Penitence. 
*745 De Foe^s Eng. Tradesman (1841) 1 . ii, 12 The time of 
my servitude being at length expired, I am now launched 
forth into the great ocean of business. 2766 Hume Let. to 
H, Walpole in Wts Remvt. 265 , 1 find I am launching out 


insensibly into an immense ocean of common-place. 2769 
Burke Late St, Nation Wks. II. 160 To have launched 
into a new sea, I fear a boundless sea, of expence. 2773 
Johnson Let, to Mrs. Titrate Sept., We launched into 
one of the straits of the Atlantick Ocean. ^ 2838 Timrlwall 
Greece If. xu. 207 Before any Greek navigator ventured .. 
to launch out beyond Sicily. 2875 Longf. Masque oj 
Pandora it, Forth 1 launch On the sustaining air. 

7 . trans, Nattt, + a. To set up, hoist (a yard). 

b. To move (casks, heavy goods, etc.) by pushing. 

c. ^Lannch'hol The order to let go the top-rope, 
after the top-mast has been swayed up and Added’ 
(Smyth Sailor's Word-bh. 1867).^ 

2627 Capt. Smith Seamarts Gram, ix. 41 Vnparrcll the 
mizen y.ard and lanch it, and the saile ouer her Lee quarter. 
2692 Capt. SmitJCs Seaman's Gram. i. xvi. 79 When a Yard 
is hoisted high enough, they usually cal! aloud Launchdioe, 
that is hoise no more. 2712 W. Sutherland Shiphuild, 
Assist. 161 To Launch; ..to leave off pulling, haling, or 
heaving. 2733 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Launch, a term 
used in several sea phrases, as launch out the capstan bars, 
that is, put them out ; launch aft, or Jorewara on, that is, 
when things are stowed in the hold, to put ihem more aft, 
or foreward on. 2769 Falconhu Diet, il/nr’/nr (2780), Lanch, 
the order to let go the toFrope,cSiKt any top-mast i^Jided. 

8. Public School slang, (Sec quols.) 

1863 G. F. Berkeley My Life, etc. I. 229, I had [at 
Sandhurst about 1815I to undergo the usual tormenU of 
being * launched \ that is, having my bed reversed while I 
was asleep fete.), 2878 H. C. Adams Wykehamica 426 
Launch, to drag a boy, bed-clothes, mattress, and all, off 
his bedsie.ad on to the floor. 

9 . intr. To propel a boat with a pole, etc. ; sjec, 

in Wildjotol shooling {stG 1824). 

X824P. Hawker /rw/r, (ed. 3) 329 Offthey 

set, ..crawling on their knees, and shoving this punt before 
them on the mud. Thus travelling all night (by ‘launch- 
ing ’ over the mud, and rowing across the creeks). ^ 2836 
P. Thompson Hist, Boston 713 Launching— propelling a 
barge or small vessel in a river by means of a poy. 

10 . dial, (.See quot.) 

2847 Halliwells.v., To launch leeks is to plant them like 
celery in trenches. West. 

t Xiau'llclLant, a, Ohs, [a. ONF. lanchant, 
pres, pple.of /a/iM/dfr L aunch v,] Darting, leaping. 

^2400 Destr. Tr/jF 4630 Wilh a launchant Jaite liglitonyd 
the water. Ibid. 22006 All the cite vn^akrcly j>ai set vppon 
fyre, With gret launchaund lowes into the light ayre. c 2450 
Merlin 28B The toon myght not come to that other but 
launebant. 

Iiannclied (IjnJt, lanjt), ppl. a. [f. Launch d. 
+ -ED 1 .] In senses of the vb. 

2602 Weever Mirr, Mart. Fij, With goarie sides, and 
deeper lanched brest 2639 G. Daniel EccIms. xH. 54 Let 
thy blushes rise From a lanch’t heart. 2875 Browning 
Arisioph. Apol, 95 The launched He Whence heavenly fire 
has withered. 2896 Daily AVw'r i Apr. 6/5 A launched vessel 
always begins her career by (etc.). 

^Latmclier (Ij’njat, la-njsj). [f. Launch v. + 
-Eul.] One who launches, in senses of the vb. 

1824 P, Hawker Instr, Vng, Sportsmen (ed. 3) 329 A 
family .. who are by far the best launchers in Hampshire. 
1827 — Diary (2893) I, 302 The vagabond mud launchers. 
2897 Westm. Gaz. 10 Aug. 6/3 To make the launchers of 
schemes responsible for their promises. 1B99 Daily News 
4 May 7/3 All hands turned out at once to launch the life- 
boat, .. four of the most useful launchers, .being women. 

Ijauncliin^ (^p'njig* vhl. sh, [f. 

Launch v. + -ing^.] The action of the vb. Launch, 
2392 Davies fmmort. Soul xxx. Iviii. (1714) 104 That 
Launching, and Progression of the Mind, Which all men 
have. 2602 2nd Pt, Return fr. Pamass. I. i. 95 Nought 
but lanching^ can the wound auayle. 1605 SYLVEsn’ER Dn 
Bartay 11. lii. 11. Fathers 67 Such ill-rigg’d ships would 
even in lanching sink. 2669 Bunyan Holy Cilie 259 This 
signifielh our launching into Eternity, 2743 De Foe's Eng, 
Tradesman (1841) I, vi. 44 Such miserable havoc has 
launching out into . . remote undertakings, made amongst 
tradesmen. 1752 Labelye Westm. Br. 28 The lowering or 
launching of the finished Caisson. 2822 J, Flint Lett, 
Amer, 129 The launching of a large steam-boat attracted 
a great assemblage of spectators. 2824 P. Hawker Instr, 
Vng. sportsmen (ed. 3) 332 Birds may be approached much 
nearer by this means than by any other kind of ‘launching 
b. ait rib, and Comb., as launching-cord, ~cradU, 
dine ; launching-cleat, the block of wood fastened 
to a shipwhen in dry dock or on the slips, to catch 
the head of the * shore * ; launching-planks (see 
quot.) ; launching-punt, -sledge, a boat used in 
shooting wild fowl (cC Launch v. 9) ; launch- 
ing-tube, a tube in a war-vessel for launching 
torpedoes ; launching-ways, 

2^ Westm. Gaz. 15 Dec. 4/1 The Princess, .has only to 
sever the *launching cord to set the Irresistible free. Ibid., 
The "launching cradle is a massive structure of wood and 
iron, weighing 300 tons. 2691 T. H{ale) Acc.Neio Invent, 
124 It swims at the line representing the "launching line 
C2830 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 128 * Launching planks, a 
set of planks mostly used to form the platform on each side 
of the ship, whereon the bilgeways slide for the purpose of 
launching. 2824 P. Hawker Instr. Yng.Sportsmen (ed. 3) 
326 Hampshire "Launching-punt. Ibid, 332 The light 
"launching sledge is in the foreground. 2*^6 A. Young 
Naut. Diet., * Launchtngavayx, the same as Bilge-ivays. 
Iiaxind (Ignd). Obs, exc. arch. Forms : 4-6 
launde, 5-9 lawnd(©, (5, 7 land, 7 launt), 6- 
laund. See also Lawn sb.^ [a. OF. launde, F. 
lande wooded ground, a. OCeltic Vanda (Irish 
lann, Welsh llan, Breton lanii ) : see Land sbi\ 
An open space amongwoods,a glade (— L. salt us) ; 
untilled ground, pasture. 


2340 Ayenb, 216 J>e foie wyfmcn |>et guoh mid stondincl 
nhicke as hert ine launde. 23.. E, E, Allit. P, B, 1205 
Loude alarom vpon launde lulled was)>enne. 2387 TRF.VISA 
Higden (Rolls) V, 231 Som of hem com out of nilles and 
laundes, pcrc mannes help failcde. c 2425 Wyntoun Cron. 
VII. i. 50 Tharc thai fand A fayre brade land and a plesand. 
23.. Adam Bel 419 in Ritson Avc. P, P. 21 Then went 
they down into a launde, These noble archares all thre. 
2552 Robinson tr. Move's Utop, 42 You loste no small 
quantity of grounde by foresles, chases, laundes, and parkes. 
*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, in. i. 2 Through this Laund anon 
the Deere will come. 2632 Brathwait iiHiimzies, Forrester 
37 The lawnd is his temple, the birds his quirresters. 2650 
T. Bayly Herba Parletis 3 A. .bridge, between which and 
ilie palace, was a stately launt. 2700 Drvdf.n Fables, 
Palamon d- Arc. ill. 898 That grove for eve green, that 
conscious lawnd Where he with Palamon fought hand to 
hand, a 2823 Forbv Voc. E, Anglia, Lawnd, a lawn. 2892 
Atkinson Last of Giant Killers 204 Through ihe launds 
and glades, out on to the moor, 

attrib. a 2440 Sir Degrev. 596 Undir a l>md or thei lente, 
By alaundesyde. c Promp. Parz'.2^t{i Lawndekepare, 
satator. 2323 Fitziierd. Suiv. 5 All the grounde within 
pale or hedge as well the launde grounde as of the wode 
grounde. 

Iiaund(e, obs. form of Lawn sbl^ (fine linen). 
Ijaimde iron, variant of Landiron Obs, 


]La‘ailder la'ndoi), sb. Forms; 4-9 

lander, 4 Sc, londar, laynder, 5-7 la(u)ndre, 
law(e)nder(e, 5- launder. [Contraction of 
Lavender 

i*l. Aperson(ofcither sex) whowashes linen. Ohs, 
<*2350 St, Brice 72 In Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (i88i) 156 
A woman J>at his lander was. 2373 Barbour Bruce xvl 
273 It is ane landar,.That hir child>*ne richt now bass tane. 
c 2440 Promp. Parv, zyo/i Lawnderc, lotor, lotrix, 2477 
Norton Ord, Alch. v. in .^shm. (2652) 79 As Laundres wit- 
ness evidently, When of Ashes ihei make their Lye. a 2530 
Hevwood Play Weather (Brandi) 894 She wolde banyshe 
the sonne And then were we pore launders all \7idonne. 
2573 Tusser Husb. Ixxxiii. (1878) 273 In washing by hand, 
haue an eie to thy boll, for launders and millers, be quick 
of their toll, 1584 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 28 Amylum 
is taken to be starch, the use whereof is best knowne to 
Launders. 0x603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N.T. 
(1618) 32 How small things they be, that these cunning 
Launders can with so small cost make while. 

2 . a. A trough for water, either cut in the earth, 
or formed of wood ; esp, in Mining, a trough for 
washing the ore clean from dirt. b. A rain-water 
gutter, f o. A tube made out of a hollow tree {obs,), 
2667 pRiMATT City ^ C. Build, 8 The water brought to 
the top of the wheel, in landers or troughs which cast the 
same into Buckets made in the wheel. 2672 Phil. Trans. 
VI. 2Jo 8 The Launder (i.e. a trench cut in the floor, 8 foot 
long, and 10 foot over) siopt at the other end with a turf, so 
that the waters run away, and the Ore sinks to the bottom. 
2734 Desaculikrs Ibid. XXXIX. 48 This centrifugal Wheel 
can in a little Time drive down Air through wooden Trunks 
(or Launders) of seven Inches lore. 2733 Chambers Cyct. 
Supp. S.V. Dressing, The launder, .fills up with the dressed 
ore. 2863 Cri. Com, Pleas jo July, A lander or trough .. 
had been constructed to carry water lo his works across 
the defendant’s land. 1884 Ifest, Atom. A'etvs 9 Aug. r/4 
Lot of Launders, 24 buddies. 1^2 Blizzard of 1891 25 
Icicles hung inches long from windowsills and launders of 
the houses. 

Ijannder (Ig’ndsi, la ndai), V. Also 7 lander, 

laundre. [f. Laundeb ji.] 

1 . traits. To wash and ‘ get np’ (linen). 

2664 Butler Hud, ii. 1. 271 It does y’our visage more 
•adorn Than if’twere prun'd, and starcht, and lander’d. 2818 
ScoTT^J?nrf!f of Lamm, xviii, The picture, .is up in the old' 
Baron s hall that the maids launder the clothes in. 2883 
G. Cable Dr, Sevier yy'xx. His dress was coarse but cIe.Tn ; 
his linen soft and badly laundered. 2890 Century Mag. 

While duck, which they were permitted to send 
outside lo be laundered, 

abwl. 2709 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem, (ed. 2) I. 250 Some 
of their beggarly Soldiers Trulls does nothing but Launder 
for em, theyV always at the Wash-Tub. 

andyf^, 2397 Shaks. Lcrver'sCompl. 16 Laund'ring 
1 ^ ^ figures in the brine, That seasoned woe bad pel- 

leted in teares. 2634 [see Lather v. 1]. 2878 Swinburne 
Poems 4* Ball. Ser. 11. 223 (tr. Villon) The ram has washed 
and laundered us all five, 
t 2. To ‘ sweat ’ (gold or plate). Obs. 
x6io B. JoNsoN Afch. I. i, I’ll bring .. Thy necke within 
a r^ze, for laundring gold and barbing it. 

Hence Lau'ndered^/. a. 

Daily News 31 Mar. 5/5 Ravachol. .is rather a dandy, 
// V shirts. 2893 Kate Wicgin 

L^nearal Courtship A freshly laundered cushion cover. 
iiaTmdererCJp’ndsrsj, lamdarsi). Also 5 lawn* 
derer, 6-7 landerer, 7 laundrer. [f. Launder 
1 * ^ regarded as f. Launder «'.] 

1 . One who launders (linen). Obs. exc. C/.S. 
fy^ 7 SCaih.Angl,{Add. MS.) 210/2 Lawnderer,r0«//rV/nrTVT, 
lytriz-. 1550 J. Coke Eng. 4. Fr. Heralds § xoi (1877) 89 
Laundered. 1398 Kitchin Courts Leet (1675) 379 The 
Oman which IS Landerer or Nurse shall be essoined. 2632 

15 RATHWAIT Zannrf’t'r^r 56 A launderer may beeas 

'ilff ^ female, by course of nature. 2666 Evelyn 

• ^*^57) III- 185 The cook and laundrer comprehended 

m the number. 2876 Dixon White Conq. I. xvii. 17* 
Having their work done better and cheaper by.. Chinese 
launderers in Jackson Street. 2884 CirexUar ri'b^ makers 
ot an ironing machine shown at the Health Exhibition a^k 
launderers and laundresses. 2889 Daily 
^ laundress, or washerwoman (in America], 

IS now ‘a lady launderer . 

f* 7 S 9 ) II- 386 An Anabaptist .. 
by Water of Souls, and. tries them, as Men do Witches, 

*1* 2 . One who ‘ launders * gold or plate ; a sweater. 



IiAUNDON. 

163* D. Lupton Land. ^ Country Carhonadoed (1857) 277 
Some of the men are cunning Landerers of pVate, and get 
much by washing that plate they handle, and it hath come 
from some of them, .a great deale the lighter. 

titauudou. Obs. rare~^, [a. OF, f. 
lande : see Laund.] 0 laundonx on the field. 

? rr 1400 Morte Arth. 1768 The kynge of Lebe be*fore the 
wawurde he ledez, And alle his lele lige mene o laundone 
ascriez. 

l^amidress (Ij'ndres, la*ndres), sb. Forms: 
6“7 landre3(8e, laundres(se, (7 landeress, 
lawndrease), 7-8 landress, 7 - laundress, [f. 
Launder sb» + -ess.] 

1. A woman whose occupation it is to wash and 
* get up ’ linen. 

1550 CovERD. Spiriixtall Perle vi. (1560) 75 As the dier, 
blecher, or the laundresse washeth .. the fou!e,.vncIeanly 
and defiled clothes. 1555 Edek Decades 319 He sent to 
lande certeyne of his men with the landressesof the sh)T)pes, 
1598 Shaks. Merry If-', nt. iii. 155 CaiTy them to the 
I^ndresse in Dalchet mead. 1623 Middletok ^/ore Dis-- 
sentblers V i. 104 His jealous laundress, That for the love 
she bears him starches yellow. 1710 Steele No. 189 

r 3 Write down what you ^ive out to your Landress, and 
what she brings Home again. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr\ 
n. § 2 She employs milliners, laundresses, tire-women. 
a 1859 Macaulay Hist, En^. xvii. V. 68 A Dutchwoman 
. . employed as a laundress at Whitehall. 

2. A caretaker of chambers in the Inns of Court. 

1592 Greene Croat's JK IVii (1617) 29 His hostesse writte 

vp the wofull remembrance of him, his Laundresse and his 
boy. x6ix Barrey Ram Alley 1. i, No punie Inne a Court 
But keepes a Landresse at his command To doe him serutce. 
1731 Cent/. Mag, 1. 206/2 He had been very careful to avoid 
the Use of the Words Chambers^ Laundress, &c. 1836 
Dickens Pickw. xx. It's a curious circumstance, Sam, that 
they call the old women in these inns, laundresses. 1841 
S. Warren Ten Thous, a Vear III. 357 Greatly to the 
surprise of his laundress, he made his appearance at his 
chambers between six and seven o’clock in the morning. 

tlau’iidress, v, Obs, [f. Laundress sb.'] 
a. Irans, To furnish with laundresses, b. tjtlr. 
To act as a laundress. 

26x2 Webster White Devil G 2, Did I want Ten leash of 
Curtisans, it would furnish me ; Nay lawndrese three 
Armies. ' 1636 Sir H, Blount Voy. Levant 14 Their Wives 
are used, .but to dresse their meat, to Laundresse [etc.]. 
Xiatindry (l§‘ndri, la’ndri). Also 6 landerie, 
-y, 8 landry. [Altered form of Lavendry after 
Launder.] 

1 1. The action or process of washing. Obs, 
a 2530 Hevwood Play Weather 8g6 Excepte the 

sonne shyne that our clothes may dry, We can do ryght 
nought in our laundry. Ibid, xiooThen came there a nother 
that lyueth by laundry, cxSix Chapman Iliad xxn. 235 
Where Trojan wives and their fair daughters had Laundry 
for their fine linen weeds. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 394 Chalkie 
Water is too fretting As it appearcth in Laundry of Clothes, 
which wear out apace, if you use such Water. 

2. An apartment or establishment, where linen, 
etc. is washed and * got up 
*577 B. Gooce HeresbaeKs Hush. (1586) 13 Hyther also 
runnes the water from the Laundry to moist it the better. 
2648 Mayne Amorous War 11. iv. To starch, and to belong 
Unto their Laundries. X725LKONI Palladio’s Archil. (1742) 
I. 51 The Wood-house, the Landry, and a pretty fine Garden. 
1798 Canning Elegy ii. in Anti-yacobin 14 May (1852) 232 
No story half so shocking By kitchen fire or laundry. 2807 
Crabbe Par. Reg. 11. 89 Fair Lucy first, the laundry’s grace 
and pride. ^ 2832 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib, 294 Sample of 
refined Indian blue, for the laundry. 

% 3. Used blunderingly for Laundress. 

2598 Shaks. Aferpr W, j. ii. 5 There dwels one Mistris 
Quickly, which is in the manner of his Nurse, or his dry 
Nurse, or his Cooke, or his Laundry. 

4. attrib., as laundry-batiledore^ -biuej -blue-bag, 
-house, -maid, -man, -woman, 
a x668 Davenant Play 'ho. to Let Wks. (2673) 77 We’ll 
make ’em bring Their '“Laundry Battledores. 2^9 Westm. 
Gaz.Z hMZ.tjx Largesuppliesof.. “laundry blue. xi&oPlain 
Hints Needlework 33 Run a tape through the holes, and it 
will make a ‘ ■* Laundry Blue-bag *. 2583 Wills 4- Inv. N. C. 
(Surtees i860) II. 108 To euerie of the maides of the '“landerie 
hous^e zs.td. 2632 B. Jonson Magn. Lady iv. i, 1 will., 
cry it through.. every office of the “laundry-maids. 2835 
Mrs. Gaskell North 4* 3*. ix, She was no longer Peggy 
the laundry-maid, but Margaret Hale, the lady. 2708 J, 
Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 11. nr. List xlix. (1743) 162 The 
Matron is to take care of the Men’s Linnen. .& deliver it to 
the “Laundryman once a week. 2883 Stevenson Silverado 
Squatters 14 There are the blacksmith’s, . . and Kong Sam 
Kee, the Chinese laundryman’s. 2863 Fr. A. Kemble 
in Georgia 24 The eldest son of our “laundry-woman. 

t Iiatl'ndy, a. Obs, rarer^, [f. Laund + -y i.] 
= Lawny a.'^ 

26x1 Florio, Landoso, laundie, full of laundes. 

Xiaune, obs. form of Lawn sb. 

Launge, obs. form of Launch v. 

Launsgay, variant of Lancegay. 

Ijaunt, variant of Laund Obs. 

Iiaiintern(e, obs. form of Lantern. 

11 Xiaura (Ip’ra). Christian Antiq. [Gr. Xau/>a, 
lane, passage, alley.] An aggregation of detached 
cells, tenanted by recluse monks under a superior, 
in Egypt and the desert country near the Jordan. 

2727-32 in Chambers Cycl. 28x9 Southey in Q. Rev. 
XXlI. 66 Like one of the eastern Lauras — an assemblage of 
separate cells, each inhabited by a recluse. 2845 Petrie 
Led. A'nhit. Irel. 425 These (separate cells] formed a 
^ura, like the habitations of the Eg>'ptian ascetics. 2872 
Farrar Witn. Hist. v. 170 It would have perished in some 
lonely laura of desert cenobites. 
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Xatiraceous (Igr^’Jas), a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
Lanrdce-^e + -ous.j Of or belonging to the N.O. 
Lauracex or laurel family. In recent Diets. 
Xiaurate (Ip’r^'t), Ckem, [f. L. lanr-us laurel 
+ -ATE. See Lauric.] A salt of lauric acid. 

2873 Femmes’ Chetn. (ed. 12) 690 The laurates of the 
alkali-metals and of barium are soluble in u'ater. 

t Laure. Obs, Also 1 laur, lawer. [OE. laur, 
ad. L. laurtis. Cf. OF. laure (perb. the source in 
ME.).] The laurel or bay-tree; also, the leaves 
of the same woven into a chaplet. Also laure tree. 

972 Blickl, Horn. 287 Simon. .mid lawere gebea^od ongan 
fleo^an. c 2000 Sax, Leeehd, II. 20 Wiji healfes heafdes ece, 
genim laures croppan dust.- <;i384 Chaucer^. Famewi, 
XI Thou shalt see me go Unto the nexte laure I see And 
kisse hit for hit is thy tree. 2549 Compl, Scott, xvii. 249 
He vas crounit vitht ane croune of laure tre. 2367 Gude 4* 
Godlie Ball, (S.T.S.) 98 Sum tyme a Tyrane flureis haif 
I sene Lyke lawre tre, quhilk euer growis grene. 
Xjaureal, laurear, obs. forms of Laurel sb.^ 
Laureate (lg‘nVt), a. and^A Also 4-5 lauriat, 
5-6 lawreat, 5-7 lawriat(e, 4-9 laureat. [ad. 
L. lauredl-us crowned with laurel, f. lattrea laurel- 
tree, laurel crown, fern, of laureus made of laurel, 
f. laur-us : see Laurel.] 

A. adj, 

1. Crowned with laurel, wearing a laurel crown 
or wreath (as a symbol of distinction or eminence). 

26x6 Bullokar, Laureate, crowned with Laurell. a 2618 
Sylvester Dh Bartas (Grosart) I. 9 TTiese laureat Temples 
which the Laurel grace. 1637 Milton Lycidas 151 To 
strew the Laureat Herse wherq Lycid Ues. 2742 Collins 
Ode ShuHlcity 33 While Rome could none esteem But 
Virtue’s Patriot Theme, You lov’d her Hills, and led her 
Laureat Band. 28x8 Byron Ch. Har, iv. Ivii, The crown 
Which Petrarch’s laureate brow supremely wore. 2864 J. 
Evans Coins Anc. Brit, 38 The laureate head of Apollo. 

b. Of a crown, wreath : Consisting of laurel, or 
imitating one composed of laurel (blending with 
the attributive use of the sb.). Hence {^poet,') 
laureate shade, 

24x2-20 Lydc. Citron. Troy Prol. (1323) A ij. The palme 
laureat Whiche y* they wan by knj’gth^e in iheyr dayes. 
2483 Caxton Gold Leg. 243/1 He . . sawe .. saynt domynyk 
crowned with a crowne of gold laureate. 2597 Pilgr. Par- 
nass, I. 51 There may youre templs be adomd with bays . . 
There may you sit in softe greene lauriate shade, 1628 
Wither Brit, Rememh. iv. 1794 The Lawreat Wreath. 2633 
H. Vaughan Silex Scint. Pref., That is the Bpafietoi', and 
Laureate Crown, which idle Poems will .. bring to their 
unrelenting Authors. 2744 Akenside hung. 1.54 Un- 
fading flowers Cull'd from the laureate vale’s profound 
recess, Where never poet gain’d a wreath before. 2769 
Gray Ode /or Music \\\, To grace thy youthful brow The 
laureate \\Teath, that Cecil wore, she brings. 

+ c. Laureate letters [tr. L. litlerie laureat it], 
a letter or dispatch announcing a victory. Obs. 

2508 Kennedie Flytingvi, DunbanZ Tliowfal! doun att 
the roist, My laureat leltres at the and I lowis. 2333 
Bellenden Livy y. (1822) 442 Come laureat letteris fia 
Posthumius, schawing all this victorie as it was falUn to 
Romanis, a 2636 Ussher Ann. vi. (1658) 549 Lucullus 
dispatched his letters laureat to the Senate. 

2. With a sb. denoting an agent or the like : 
Worthyof special distinction or honour, pre-eminent 
in the (indicated) sphere or faculty. 

The adj . often followed the sb., in imitation of Latin order. 

a, gen. ? Obs. 

2308 Dunbar Ballad Ld. Barnard Stewart 4 Most 
valyeand, most laureat hie wiclour. 1508 Kennedie Flyting 
w. Dunbar Judas, iow, iuglour, Lollard laureate. C X590 
hlARLowE Faust, iii. 32 No, Faustiis, Thou art conjuror 
laureat, That canst command great Mephistophills. 

b. Spec. Distinguished for excellence as a poet, 
worthy of the Muses’ crown. Poet laureate : in 
early use, a title given generally to eminent poets, 
and sometimes conferred by certain universities; 
in mod. use, the title given to a poet who receives 
a stipend as an officer of the Royal Household, 
Ills duty being to write court-odes, etc. 

The first poet laureate in the modern sense^ was Ben 
Jon.son, but the title seems to have been first officially given 
to his successor, Davenant (appointed 1638). 

c 2386 Chaucer Clerk's Prol. 31 Fraunceys Petrak the 
lauriat poete. ? c 2400 Lydc. yEso/s Fab. Prol. 8 This poyet 
laureate Callyd Ysopos. 2423 Jas. I A7«^A^.cxcvii,Gowere 
and chaucere. .Superlatiue as poetis laureate. 2432-30 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) 1. 13 That nowbleand laureate poete callede 
Homerus. [2486 in Rymer Fecdera XII. 3x7 Cum Nos .. 
concesserimus Bernardo Andrea: Poets Laureate quandam 
Annuitatem Decern Marcarum.) 2490 The Dylectable 
Newesse. .oftheGIoryousVictoryeofthe Rhodyans agaynst 
the Turkes. Translated from the Latin of G. Caoursin by 
Joban Kaye (Poete Lawreate), 2508 Dunbar Cold. Targe 
262 O morall Gower, and Ludgate laureate, a 2329 Skelton 
Agst. Gamesche iv. 84 At Oxfonh, the vmversyte, Auaunsid 
I was to that degre ; By hole consent of theyr senate, I was 
made poete laivreate. 2586 W. Webbe Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 

29 The famous and learned Lawreat Masters of Englande. 
2642 Milton Afol. Smect. Wks, 1851 III. 272 The laureat 
fraternity of Poets, 2686 Plot Staffordsh. 275 Robert 
Whittington .. was a great Grammarian. Poet laureat of 
Oxford, and Protavates Angtiae. 1691 Wood Aih. Oxon. 
II. 253 Sir Will. D’avenant, sometimes Laureat Poet to the 
said King. 2697 Verdicts Virg. 4- Honter\'\. 26 Our Laureat 
Poet tells us, that [etc.]. 2738 Joh.sson London 198 The 
laureat tribe in venal verse relate, How virtue wars with 
persecuting fate. 2843 Dvce SkeltorCs Wks. L p. xv, There 
would, .be no doubt ih.at Skelton was.. poet laureat or court 
poet to Henry the Eighth, if [etc.]. 


3 . transf of things : Worthy of the lanrel-tvreath ; 
deserving to be honoured for eloquence, etc. In 
later use .also : Of or pertaining to poets, or to a 
poet laureate. 

IS3S Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 32 With goldin toung 
and hppis laureat. 1560 Rollano Crl. Venus in. 13 Luifsum 
Indies, of langage Laureau 1:1593 J. Dickenson S/icM. 
Compl. (1878) 13 O how diuinely would the swaine haue 
sung In Laureate lines of beauteous Ladies praise. 2398 
Marston Pygmal., Author’s Praise 136 Come, Come, 
Augustus, crowne my laureat quill. 2813 L. Hunt Feast 
Poets 18 The fancies that flow’d at this laureat meeting. 
2822 Byron Juan in. Ixxx, There wa.s no doubt he earn’d 
his laureate pension. 2847 Grote Greece (1862) III. xliii. 
356 The laureat strains of Pindar. 
sb. 


1. = Poet laureate (see A. 2 b). 

a 2529 Skelton Calliope Wks. (ed. Dyce) I. 197 Calliope. . 
Whiche gaue to me The high degre Laureat to be Of feme 
royall. 2597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. i. ix. 2 Cupid hath crowned 
a new laureat. a 2618 Sylvester Epist. Wks. (Grosart) 
U.^337 O thou that art the Laureat’s liberall Fautor!.. 
Guide thou, Apollo, this first course of mine. 2687 M. 
Clifford Notes Dryden ii, 7 Our Laureat has not 
pass’d for so Learned a man as he desires his unlearned 
Admirers should esteem him. 2780 Cowper Table T. 
109 The courtly laureat pays His quit-rent ode, his pepper 
corn of praise. 2806 Surr Winter in Loud. (ed. 3) III. 
134, I really think the fire of the laureat, Pye, in- 
creases with his years. 2825 Keble Occas. Papers 11877) 
102 The panegyrical strains of this greatest of laureates 
[Spenser]. 2842 W. Spalding Italy 4- It. Isl. II. 20 CJaudian 
. . was the court laureate of the western empire till his 
patron’s fall. 2884 Chr. World 21 Aug. 629/1 Keble may 
be spoken of.. as the laureate of the Church, 
b. A court-panegyrist. 

2863 CowDEN Clarke Shaks, Char. xii. 305 He has Indeed 
been their champion, their laureate, their brother, their 
friend. 2867 Freeman Norm. Cottq. (1876) I, iv. 169 An 
author who was writing as the mere laureate of the Norman 
courL x868 Ibid. II. vii. 3 He is very di>tinctiy not an 
historian, but a biographer, sometimes a laureate. 

2. U.S, (See quot.) Cf. Laureate v. 2 a. 

iBSfi Bryce Amer. Commw. III. vi. 011.445 note, Mr. D. C. 
Gilman mentions the following among the degree titles 
awarded in some institutions to women, the titles of Bachelor 
and Master being deemed ina^ppropriate : — Laureate of 
Science, Proficient in Music, Maid of Philosophy. 

3. Nttmistn. « Laurel sb."^ 4 . 

2727-52 Chambers Cyel. s.v. Coin, In England, the current 
species of gold are, the guinea,half-guinea, jacobus, laureat, 
angel, and rose-noble. Ibid., The Carolus or Laureat, 232. 


Xianreate (l§’r?V't), v. 0 hs,tr,z. Hist. Pa. t. 
7 {Set) laureat ; pa. pple. 4-5 lauriat, 4-7 lau- 
reat(e , 5 lawriate, 6 lawreat. [f. L. lauredt-us : 
see prec. and - ate 3 ,] 

1. trails. To crown with laurel in token of honour ; 
to crown as victor, poet, or the like; to confer 
honourable distinction upon. 

c 1386 Chaucer Monk’s T, 706 To Rome agayn repaireth 
Iiilius With his triumphe lauriat ful hye. 2430 Lvdg. St. 
Margaret 497 Of mariirdam thus she toke the croun. . Was 
laureat thurgh hir parfit sufiraunce. 1430-40 — BochasWi, 
XV. (2554) 88 b, Thus in short time this prince in his estate 
On land and water was twise laureate. CX470 Henrvson 
Mor. Fab. viii. {Preach. Sivallo^i^x'KXix, Esope, that noble 
clerk, Ane poet wirtlile to be lawriate. 2509 Barclay .SVy/ 
p/Folys{\Zi^) II. 17 By his reygne is all Englonde lawreat. 
£•23x0 — Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) D j, Before the victorie 
no man is laure.ite, At ending thou sbalt haue palme, victory 
and mede. xs8x Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 60 Let vs 
rather plant more Laurels, for to engarland our Poets 
heads, (which honor of beeing laureat, as besides them, onely 
tryumphant Caplaines weare, is [etc.]). 

2. spec, a. To graduate or confer a University 
degree upon. b. To appoint (a poet) to the office 
of * Laureate 

2637-30 Row Hist, Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 447 After he had 
past his course of philosophic, and wes laureat in St. 
Androes. 2662 Ray Three Itin. n. 157 Most of the students 
here .. wear no gowns, till they be laureat as they call It— 
that is, commence. 2695 Sibbald A utobiog. (1834) 129, 1 was 
a Easier and Magislrant under Mr. William Tweedy, who 
laureat me July 1659. 2715 M. Davies Mr//. Brit. 1. 23 

He(R.Whittington]supplicated the venerable Congregation 
of Regents .. that he might be laurealed.^ He was very 
solemnly crown’d, or his Temples adorn’d with a Wreath of 
Lawrel ; that is, doctorated in the Arts of Grammar and 
Rhetorick. 2729 Pope 0/ Poet Laureate Wks. 1886 X. 448 
If Mr, Cibber be laureated. 2774 Warton Hist. Eng. 
Poetry xxv. (1840) 11 . 332 About the year 1489, Skelton was 
laureated at Oxford, and in the year 1493, ^vas permitted to 
wear his laurel at Cambridge. x8^ '^MKioxScot Abr.\.\. 
252 That old community of privileges which made the 
member of one university a citizen of all others, . . vmether 
he were laureated in Paris or Bologna, Up*^la or St. An- 
drews. 2884 J. Harrison Oure Tounis Collcdge in. 03 In 
Aug*‘ 1587 RoIIock laureated his first class, 

]Qaureated (l^'r/V'ted), ppl. a, [f. Laureate v. 

-h -ED 1.] Crowned with laurel ; = Laureate a. 
26x2 Florio, Laiiclauio, a kind of long Imperlall robe,., 
that, .trhimphant Gencr.al.s, laureated "'“"J;" 

weare in Rome. 16+4 Euelyn Diary 14 Nov., Before thi^ 
go many crown'd and laureated figures. 265® ^ 


Jupiter Mamas. 2877 Ruskin rorj . cinder bf 
This voice, coming to you fr^ the Ve/ri 

i^ea^WouLmld^iS'hS^^^^^^ 
^la^eatesHp (IgslMp')- 

+ -SHIP.] a. The office of (poet) laureate. 
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1785 RoUiad i. {itiU) Probationary Odes for the 
l^ureatship< 1813 Scott Let. to Jos. Ballanty’ue 24 Aug. 
in Lcckharty I have a letter by order of the Prince Regent 
offering me the laureateship in the most flattering terms. 
1858 Masson Milton I. 387 The year 1632 was (nominally) 
the thirteenth year of the laureateship of Ben Jonson. 

b. The personality of a laureate (used jocosely, 
with possessive pron., as a title). 

1732 Gentl. Mag. 563/2 Here, replied his Laureatship, 
are my Works, presenting a large Volume in Quarto. 1829 
Southey Epistle in Anniversary 21 To personate my in* 
jured Laureateship. 

LaTireatioii(l9r/i^J*j3n). [f. Laureate z^.: see 
-ATioN.] The action of crowning wth laurel or 
making laureate; in the Scottish Universities, a 
term for graduation or admission to a degree ; also, 
the creation of a poet laureate. 

1637-50 Row /fist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 422 Mr. Patrick 
Simson, after his laureation, went to Ingland. ^ 1649 Bp. 
Guthrie Mem. (1702) 21 Being a Professor of Philosophy in 
St, Andrews he did at the Laureation of his Class chuse 
Archbishop Gladstone for his Patron. x68o G. Hickes 
Spirit of Popery 28 Yet they now complain of the King, 
Parliament, and Council, for obliging Expectants, and 
Scholars, at their Laureation to take the Oath of Allegiance. 
1730 T. Boston Mem. ii. 17 Being allowed only /j6 Scotts 
by my father for the laureation, I borrowed 20 merks from 
one of my brothers. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry xxv. 
(1840) II. 331 These scholastic laureations, however, seem 
to have given rise to the appellation in question Xpoeta 
lanreatns\. 1834 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss, (1852) 483 
The right of laureation conceded to the University of 
Vienna by Maximilian I . . constituted what may be held 
a distinct faculty,— a Collegium Poeticum. 1843 Dyce 
Pref. to Skelton's IPks. ii Skelton’s laureation at Oxford. 
1867 Masson Edin. Sketches 39 Their graduation, or, as it 
was called, their ‘laureation m Arts, 
laaurel (l^rel), ^ 3.1 Forms : a. 4 lorer(e, 
lorrer, 4-7 laurer(e, 5-7 lawrer(e, 5 laurear, 
-ier, lawrare, 6 lawryr, 7 lowrier. / 3 . 4 laureal, 
5 lanrialle, -yel, lawriall, -ielle, (loryel, larel, 
-ielle), 5-61orei(1, 6-7 lau-, lawrell, 7lawreall, 
7-8 lawrel, (7 lowrell), 6- laurel, [ad. F. laurier 
for loricr^ f. OF. lorx—L. lanr-us : the /3 forms arise 
from the common substitution of / for a second r 
in a word. Cf. mod.Sp. laurel. In some of the 
forms there may be confusion with Laureole.] 

1 . The Bay-tree or Bay-laurel, Lauriis nohilis: 
see Bay 2. Now rare exc. as in 2. 

a. a X300 Cursor M. 8233 He . . planted tres hat war to 
prais, O cedre, 0 pine, and o lorrer. c 1381 Chaucer Pari. 
Fcules x 82 The victor palm, the laurer [zurr. lawrcr, 
laureol] to deuyne. a 1400 Med. MS. In A rchsologla XXX, 
358 Lewys of lorere & rwe y" take. X4X2-20 Lyog. Citron. 
Troy I. viii, With y* lauTer .. They crowned ben. exsoo 
Lancelot 82 To my spreit vas seen A birde, yat was as ony 
lawrare green, xsoo-ao Dunbar Poems xlvi. 6 Vpone a blisful 
brenche of lawiyr grene. 1652 Ashmole Theat. Chem. 214 
The Laurer of nature ys ever grene. 

p, 1350 [«ee laurei 4 ree in 6]. £‘1400 Destr. Troy 496: 

A tre..Largior hen a lawriall &: lengur withall. 0x420 
Anturs 0/ Arth. vi, By alauryel he lay. yndur a lefe sale. 
1496 Dives 4 - Paup. (\V. de W.) i. xxviii. 66 Some he or- 
deyned to be grene wynter & somer, as lorell, boxe, holme, 
1561 Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 23b, Take., the leaves of 
Lorel or Baye. x6ox Holland II. 173 The Lawrell, 
both leafe, bark, and berry, is by nature hot. 2624 Capt, 
Smith Virginia 1. 10 Asco/o, a kinde of Tree like Lowrell, 
X734 Pope Ess. Man xv. ii 'Twin’d with the wreaths Par- 
nassian laurels yield.^ 1808 Scott in Biog, Notices (1880) 
19 He would have twisted another branch of laurel into his 
garland. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. {ed. 6) 450 The Laurel or 
Sweet Bay, is a native of the North of Asia and the Medi- 
terranean regions. 

d* b. The leaves of the same used medicinally. 
1477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 67 Lawrell 
the Laxative. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1539) 60 Lawrell, 
c. Any plant of the genus Laurus or the N.O. 
Laiirace^. 

1846 Lindley Veg. Kingd. 535 Order ccv. Lauracem— 
Laurels. Ibid. 537 In some cases a volatile oil is obtained 
from the Laurels in large quantities. 

2 . The foliage of this tree as an emblem of 
victory or of distinction in poetry, etc. 

a. collect, sing. 

a. c X386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 169 Hoorn he rood anon With 
laurer crowned as a Conquerour. CX425 Lydc, Assembly 
Gods 791 Crownyd with laurer as lord vyctoryous. 1515 
Barclay Egloges i. (1570) Aj b/2 Then who would ascribe, 
except he were a foole, The pleasant laurer vnto the mourn- 
ing cowle. 1604 J. Webster Ode\w S. Harrison rr/w Tri. 
B b, To euery brow They did allow The liuing Laurer which 
begirted round Their rusty Helmets, 
p. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 169 pere he dede 
meny victories, and gat a crown of laureal Init h3mg bitwene 
tweie pilers. c 1460 PlaySacram. 882 Gyff lawrelle to that 
lord of myght. a 1631 Donne Epigr. (1652) 97 It with 
l.awrell crown’d thy conquering Browes. x8t3 Scott Trierm. 
III. XXXV, A crown did that fourth maiden hold, .. Of glossy 
laurel made. 

b. A branch or wreath of this tree. lit. and fig. 

a. 1429 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 141 God of his grace gaf to 

thy kynrede The palme of conquest, the laurere of victoiy’e. 
c X430 Lydc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 26 Laurear of martirs, 
foundid on holynes I 1607 Dekker Knts. Conjur. (1842^ 75 
These elder fathers of the diuine furie gaue him [Spenser] a 
lawrer, and sung his welcome. 

B. X578T1MME Caluine 207 The 01 iue..was a sign 

of peace, even as the Lawrell is a token of victory.^ X709 
Steele Tatler No. ^ ? 4 Virtue need never ask twice for 
her LawreL ^* 7*8 Prior Ladle 36 Fame flies after with 
a laurel. X847 Emerson Repr, Men, GoeiJu Wks. (Bohn) I. 
387 Still he IS a poet— poet of a prouder laurel than any 


contemporary. 1850 Prescott II. 351 The laurel of 
the hero . . grows best on the battle-field. 

c. pi. in the same sense, lit. and fig. Also in 
phr. to reap, win one's laurels, to repose, 7 'est, retire 
on ones laurels. To look io onis laurels \ to beware 
of losing one’s pre-eminence. 

1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 23 Phoebus crowns all verses 
. . with Laurers always grene. 1606 Shaks. TV. 4- Cr. 1. iii. 
107 Prerogatiue of Age, Crownes, Scepters, Lawrels. ^ 1642 
Fuller Hotyff Prof St. in, tii. 157 The Conquerours in the 
Olympian games did not put on the Laurells on their own 
heads. x68o Otway Orphan Ded., Under the Spreading of 
that Shade, where two of the best [Poets] have planted 
their Lawrels. 1758 Johnson tdler'^o. 2t p 4 They neither 
pant for laurels, nor delight in blood. 1805 Med. frul. XIV. 
372 Puny attempts to blast the laurels . . of jenner, x8i8 
Byron fian i. cxxvi, ’Tis sweet to win, no matter how, one's 
laurels. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep.v, 1. (i866) Here he 
reaped his first laurels. 1859 Friends in C. Ser. It. I. 

To Rdr. 6 They might really repose upon their laurels. X874 
Deutscii Rem. 250 Let them rest on their laurels for a while. 
X882 Mrs. Riddell Pr. 0/ IValeds Garden.Party 306 The 
fair widow would be wise to look to her laurels. xM6 * Hugh 
Conway ' Living or Dead xxx, Rothwell .. wrote one more 
book ; then retired on his laurels. 

f d. The dignity of Poet Laureate. Oh. 

X700 Dryden Fables Pref. (1721) 3 My countryman and 
a predecessor in the ^urel [Chaucer). 1814 Edin, Rev. 
Jan. 454 A Dramatic Poem; which we earnestly hope 
was written before he [Southey) came to his Laurel and 
Butt of Sherry. 

3 . In modern use, applied to many trees and 
shrubs having leaves resembling those of the true 
laurel ; esp. Cerasus Laurocerastts , the common 
laurel or cherry-laurel. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1679) 33 [Plants] not perishing 
but in excessive Colds, .. Laurels, Cherry Laurel. X736 
Bailey Honseh. Diet. 378 Laurel, the Cherry Laurel or 
common Great Laurel. 1785 Mart^'n Rousseau's Dot. vii. 
79 The genus Plum, comprehending the Apricot and Cherry 
. . and also the Laurel. 1820 WoROSw. To Rev. Dr.^ IVords. 
'loorlh i, The encircling laurels .. Gave back a rich and 
dazzling sheen. X846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 
II. 17 The common laurel.. was brought from Constantinople 
to Holland in 1576. x888 Miss Braddon Fatal Three t. v, 
A winding walk through thickets of laurel and arbutus. 

^ b. Some forms of this word were by certain 
writers of the i6th c. appropriated to the Spurge 
Laurel (see Laureole). 

XS48 Turner [see Laurv]. 1578 Lvte Dodoens in. xxxvl. 
367 Lauriel groweth of the heigth of a foote and a halfe or 
more. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 452 In this rank is to be 
reckoned the wild shrub called Lowrier or Chamaidaphne. 

c. With defining word : Alexandrian Laurel, 
Ruscus racemosHS ; American Dwarf or Moun- 
tain Latirel = Kalmia ; Cherry Laurel (see 
sense 3 above) ; Copse Laiirel = Spurge LaureT, 
Great Laurel, an American name for Rhodo^ 
dendron maximum {freas. Bot. 1866); Japan 
Laurel= Aucuba; Native Laurel (Tasmania), 
Anopterus glandtilosus •, Portugal Laurel, Ccra^ 
sus Lusitanica-, Seaside Laurel, Xylophylla lati^ 
folia ; Spurge Laurel, Daphne Latireola. For 
Ground-, Rose-, Sheep-laurel, see the first member. 

161X CoTGR., Laureole, spurge Laurell, little Laurell. 
1736 [see 3I, 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 3x6 Laurel, 
Alexandrian, Ruscus. Laurel, Dwarf, of America, Kalmia. 
Laurel, Sea-side, Pkyllanthus. Laurel, Spurge, Daphne. 
1774 Nicholls Let. in Corr. w. Gray (1843) 174 The Portugal 
laurel, your favourite Portugal laurel, grows to a size here 
which would tempt you lo poison it through envy, xBSz 
Carden^^ Feb. 85/2 The Alexandrian Laurel {Ruscus race, 
mostts) is one of our most precious plants for foliage with 
cut flowers in winter. 18^ J, H. Maiden Useful Native 
Plants A ustral. 292 * Native Laurel * Mock Orange 

4 . Numism. One of the English gold pieces (esp. 
those of 20J.), first coined in 1619, on which the 
monarch’s head was figured with a meath of laurel. 
Cf. Laureate sb, 3. 

a 1623 Camden Aftn. fas. I, an. 1619. 3 Sept., Aurea Re- 
gis moneta prqdiit cum ejus capite laureate, unde Laurells 
nomen statim invenit apud yulgus, diversi valorb, sell. xxs. 
cum XX, xs. cum x. & quinque solidorum cum v. 2743 
Snelling Gold Coin so The Unite or Laurel. 1866 Crump 
; Banking x. 224 Gold laurel James I. 1884 Kenyon Gold 
Coins Eng. 137 The Laurels were also called Broad Pieces. 

5 . attrib, and Comb. ; a. simple attributive, as 
laurel-band, -berry, -bough, -branch, -bush, -chaplet, 
-crown, -garland, -leaf, -shade, -shrub, -thicket, 
-wreath ; b. parasynthetic, as laurel-leaved adj. ; 
c. objective, as laurel-bearing, -worthy adjs. ; d. 
instrumental, as laurel-brtnved, -crowned, -decked 
-locked, -wreathed adjs. Also laureldike adj. * 

1584 Hudson Du Bartas* Judith tiile-p. (i6ix), Binde 
your browes with *Laurer band, x6ix Florio, Laurifero, 
*laurell-bearing. xs6i Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 3 A penny 
worth of *lorel or baye berries, iBxx A, T, Thomson Lend. 
Disp. (x8x8) 230 Laurel berries ..are imported from the 
Streights. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 246/2 They that 
vaynquysshyd in bataylle were crowned wyth *laurier 
bowes. a 1593 Marlowe Faustus (1604) F2, Cut is the 
branch that might haue growne ful straight, And burned is 
ApolloesLaureTbough. x55oLyndesay Test. S^r. Meldrum 
138 Ilk Barroun belrand, in his hand, on hie, Ane *Lawrer 
branche, in signe of victorie- 162* Bacon Hen. V /1 8$ Rather 
with an 01 iue-branch.,then a Laurel-branch in his Hand. 
2823 Byron Juan xiii. xxxiii, The blaze Of sunset halos 
o’er the *laurel-brow’d. 1657 Trapp Comm. Ps. xx. 5 They 
presented a Palm, or *l^ure!‘bush, to Jupiter. 1830 
Wordsw. Russian Fugitive xii. ii, Conquerors thanked the 
Gods, With *laurel chaplets crowned. 1593 Shaks.3^«'«. V/ 


IV. vl. ^4 To whom the Heau'ns, in thy Natiuitie, Adjudg’d 
an Oliue-Branch and ■“Lawrell Crowne. 2882 A Hare 
in Gd. IVords Ma^ 338 The poet Empedocles, draped in 
purple robes, wearing a laurel crown. CX374 Chaucer 
Troylus v, 1107 The *laurcr crowned Phebus. 0:2847 
Eliza Cooic Song Old Year ii. is Chant a roundelay 
over my “laurcl-deck’d bier. 1577 Northbrooke Dicing 
(1843) 101 A Christian man ought not lo go with a “laurell 
garland vpon his headc. 2607 F. Mason Author. Ch. Ep. 
I)cd. 3 Who .. decked their victorious heads with lawrcall 
garlands. 2387 Trevisa liigden (Rolls) IV. 295 For cove- 
tise of .. “laurial leves wih oute eny fruyt C1450 ME, 
Med. Bk, (Heinrich) 146 Take of..p€rcely, saueyne, lorel 
leues. 2747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 56 As much 
as lies on a sixpence of powdered Lawrel Leaves. 1787 
Fam. Plants I. 379 “Laurel-leaved Tulip-tree. 2833 Hr. 
^Iartineau Cinnamon 4- P. iii. 41 The “laurel-like cinna- 
mon. 2850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 223 Her [Italy] 
“laurel-locked .. Ciesars passing uninvoked. 2894 Glad- 
.STONE Horace Odes n. xv. 9 Dense “laurel-shade shall stop 
the rays Of Summer. 2830 Tennyson Poet's Mind 14 
Every spicy flower Of the “laurel-shrubs. 2840 Browning 
Sordello Wks. x8q 6 I. 132 Beneath a flowering “laurel 
thicket lay Sordello. 2626 W, Browne Brit. Past, it. i, 
In “Laurell-worthy rymes Her loue shall Liue vntill the end 
of times. 2721-2 Amherst Terrx Fil. No. 10 (1754) 48 ITiis 
, . bard has . , lampoon’d those, who fix’d the immortal 
“laurel-wreath upon his brows. 2818 Byron Ch. Har, iv. 
xli, The true laurel-wreath which glory weaves Is of the tree 
no bolt of thunder cleaves. 2878 Symonds Many Moods, 
Love 4- Death 165 The “laurel-wreathed choir. 

6. Special comb. ; laurel-bay, i* (a) = laurel- 
berry; {b) ^Bay-laurel (sense i) ; laurel-bottle, 
a bottle containing crushed laurel leaves, used by 
entomologists for killing insects ; laurel-cherry 
^cherry laurel ; hence laurel-cherry water— lativel 
water ; f laurel-man, ? a member of one of the 
parties disaffected to the Hanover dynasty; laurel- 
oil oil of laurel, a solid fat obtained from the 
berries of Laurus nobilis {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; laurel- 
thyme =1 Laurustinus ; laurel-tree = sense i ; 
laurel-water Med., the water obtained by distil- 
lation from the leaves of the cherry-laurel and con- 
taining a small proportion of pnis.sic acid, 
c ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 298 Tak *. “lorel 
bayes nistad in oyle. 28x3 Scott Trierm. iir. xxxix, 
Round the Champion’s brows were bound The crown Of 
the green laurel-bay, 2872 Wood Insects at Home 26 ITie 
following is the neatest way of making a “laurel-bottle. 2787 
Fayn. Plants I. 339 “Laurel-cherry. 2822-34 Goods Study 
Med. (ed.4) I. 487 Laurel-cherry water. 2730 Swift Vina, 
Ld. Carteret 27 Inflamers of Quarrels between the two 
Nations, .. Haters of True Protestants, “Lawrel-men, 
Annisls, ..and the like. 2838 T. Thomson them, Org. 
Bodies 439 “Laurel oil is expressed from the berries of 
the laurus nobilis, 2693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. 
Card. II. We have now. .but few Flowers, except those 
of “Laurel-Time, or Laurus Thymus, c 2350 Will. Palerne 
2983 Vnderalouely “lorel trein agrene place. C24X5LYDC. 
Temple of Glas 215 Daphne vnto a laurer tre Itumed was. 
2549^2 Sternhold & H, Ps. xxxviL 35 Flourishing .• 
as doth the Laurell tree. 2732 Madden in Phil. Trans. 
XXXVII. 85 One Part of “Laurel-Water lo four of Brandy. 
2829 Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 25 Counter-plottings, and 
laurel-water pharmacy. 

Hence Iiau'relsMp Laureateship. 

2820 Examiner No. 612, 2/2 Receiving the laurel which 
had been worn by Drj’den, and Spenser, and Ben Jonson, 
and Daniel (a list of laurelships somewhat doubtful). 

ILanrel ( 1 ^’rel), sbf^ A salmon that has remained 
in fresh water during the summer. 

2B61 Actsj^fy 25 Viet. c. 109 § 4 All migratory Fish of the 
Genus Salmon. .that is to say.. Kelt, Laurel, Girling. 

+ XiaTi’rel, a. Obs. [f. Laurel Crowned 
or wreathed with laurel; hence, renowned. 

North Plutarch (1595) 231 Lycomedes . . hauing 
taken very rich furniture and flags, did afterwards conse- 
crate them to Apollo laurell. [Jxc; but perh. mispr. for 
laurel-bearer-, Amyot sumom 7 ni Portant laurieri] 2606 
Shaks. Asit. 4- Cl, x. iii. 200 Vpon your Sword Sit Laurell 
victorj’, 

laurel (lp*rel), v. [f. Laurel trans. To 

wreathe with laurel; to adorn with or as withlaurel. 

2631 H. Shirley Mart. Souldier v. in Bullen O, PI. I- 
242 The good, how e’re trod under, Are Lawreld safe in 
thunder. 2663 Sir G. Mackenzie Relig. Stoic xvi. (1685) 
143 Lawrel’d and rewarded. 2762-71 H. Walpole Vertiie's 
Attecd. Paint, (1785) V. 87 Sir Edward Nicholas, secretary 
of state; oval frame laurelled. 2831 Wesim. Rev. Jan. 234 
Our Caesar was bald, and we laurelled his defect. 2850 
Neale Med. Hymns (1867) 153 Laurelled with the stole vic- 
torious. 2867 F. M. Finch Blue 4- Gray in Atlantic Monthly 
Sept. 370 They banish our anger forever When they laurel 
the graves of our dead ! 

b. To serve as a decoration for. 

2822 Sportitig Mag. VII. 192 Ever green be the garland 
that laurels thy fame. 

laurelled (IpTeld), ppl. a. [f. Laurel sb)- or 
V. 4- -ED.] a. Adorned, crowned, or wreathed with 
laurel. Hence fg. honoured, illustrious : cf. 
Laureate. Laurelled letters ; cf. Laureate 
A. I c. b. Covered with a growth of laurel ; also, 
made of laurel. 


Honesty Shou’d bar me from forsaking this bad World. 

496 Th’ Express is come With 
Laurell d Letters from the Camp to Rome. 2700 Prior 
Cannen Seculare ^79 From his oozy Bed, Boyn shall raise 
ms Laurelld Head. 2^44 Akenside Pleas. Imag. i. 413 
1 he choir Of laurel’d science. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 
I. 50 Liberty returns with laurell’d peace. 28x5 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Rev. LXXVII. 471 Laurelled rather than ex- 
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cellent in funeral eulogy. 1822 Wordsw. Sonn.^ New 
Churches, laurelled armies, not to be withstood — What 
serve they? 1867 M. Arnold Heine's Grave 57 Here no 
sepulchre built In the laurell’d rock. 1879 Froude Csesar 
xxvi. 442 With laurelled fasces and laurelled wreaths. ,,1886 
SvMONDS Renaiss. It,, Catholic React, (1898) VII. viii. 32 
How touching was the destiny of this laurelled exile [Tasso]. 

t LaUTeiXCe^. Obs, In 5-6 lowrance, -ence. 
[? The Christian name : see next.] A name for the 
fox. Cf. Lowby. 

<ri470 Henrvson Mor. Fab. x. {Fox ^ Wolf) iii, The 
wolf was neirar nor he wend, For in ane busk he lay, and 
lowrence baith. 1528 Lyndesay Dreine 895 Lowrance., 
dois, but reuth, the sely scheip dounthryng. 
lanrence 2, Iiawrenco (l^rens). [ad. L. 
Laureniitts.l A Christian name, used to denote a 
personification of indolence. Laurence bids wages \ 
a proverbial phrase meaning that the attractions 
of idleness are tempting. Also Lazy Laurence, 
a reproachful designation for an idle person. 

Possibly the alliteration of the last*quoted phrase may 
sufficiently account for the use of the name ; some, however, 
have suggested an allusion to the heat prevalent abo'ut 
St. Laurence’s day (Aug. 10). Another conjecture is that 
there was a joke to the effect that when the martyr St. 
Laurence told his tormentors to turn him round on bis 
gridiron, it was because he was too lazy to turn himself. It 
is important to note that the equivalent G. der faule Lenz 
(Lenz— Lorenz) has been in use from the i6lhc. ; see Grimm 
s.v. Lenz. 

J796 Pecge Anonym, (1809) 348 Laurence bids wages', 
a proverbial saying for to be lazy', because St. Laurence's 
day is the loth of August, within the dog*days, and when 
the weather is usually very hot and faint. 1821 Clare Vill. 
yl//«s/r.II.23 When..the warm sun smiles And ‘Lawrence 
wages bids’ on hills and stiles, 1880 E, Cortiiv. Gloss., 
He's as lazy as Larence. One wad think that Larence had 
got hold o’n. 

Xiaurentian (Igrem pan), a, Geol. [f. L. Lau- 
r/j Laurence + -an.] A designation of certain 
sedimentary strata found in Canada near the river 
St. Lawrence. Also quasi-j^. in collective sense. 

1863 A. C, Ramsay Pkys. Geog. v. (1878) 55 The Laurentian 
rocks are the oldest formations at present known In the 
world. 1872 W. S. Symonds Rec. Rocks ii. 21 The Lauren- 
tian, or Basement, sedimentary deposits are divided into 
two series. 1875 Dawson Dawn 0/ Life vii, 176 The Lower 
Laurentian of Canada, .is found to contain thick and widely 
distributed beds of limestone. *876 Page Adv. TexUbk. 
Ctol. X. 187 The Laurentian strata, till the year 1862, were 
regarded as metamorphtc. 

i'Ziaureole* Obs, Also 4, 5 laiiriol(e, lawryol. 
[a. F. laureole, ad. L. laureola, lit, a little garland 
of laurel.] Spurge Laurel, Daphne Laureola, (In 
earlyuse not clearly distinguished from Laurel 
^2386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T, J43 Of lawriol, Centaure, 
and ffumetere. c 1430 Lydg. Commend. Our Lady 73 Thou 
mirtbe of martyrs, sweter than cltole, ,, Unto virgynes 
eternal lauriole. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 29t/i La(u)ryol, herbe 
(lawr^’al K., lawryol SI), laureola. 2506 P. Burroogh Metk, 
Phistek (ed. 3) 444 Laurcole is more forcible in operation. 
Iiaurestinus, variant of Laubustinus. 
fLauxet. Obs, [Corruption of Laureate.] » 
Laurel sb^- 4, 1731 in Bailey vol. II. 

Iiauric (Ig'rik), a, Chem. [f. L. laur-us Laurel 
+ -ic.] Laurie acid, a white crystalline compound 
(C12H24O2) obtained from the berries of Launts 
nobilis. Hence in Laurie aldehyde, ether', names 
of compounds derived from this acid. 

2873 Fownes* Chem, (ed. 11] 689 Laurie acid is insoluble in 
water, 1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 680 Besides which 
there are small quantities of lauric aldehyd CiaHj* O. 

+ Lauricomous, a. Obs,-^ [f. L. lauricom-us, 
{. laurus laurel + coma hair + -ous.] * Full of Bays 
at Top, having Hair like Bays * (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
'Miauri'ferouSjtJ. Obs. rare-°, [f.'L.laurifer, 
f. launts laurel + -ous.] Laurel-bearing. 

^ 2656 in Blount Glossogr. 2721-2800 in Bailey. Hence 
in mod. Diets. 

t ^auri'gerous, a. Obs. rare-^. [f. L. lattri- 
ger, f. launts laurel + ~ger bearing + -ous.] * ^Yea^- 
ing a garland of Bays* (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Iiaurin (Ig'rin). Chem, [f. L. laur-us-V-w'^.'] 
A crystalline substance (CjjHgoOa) obtained from 
the berries of Launts nobflis. 

2838 T. Thomson Client. Org. Bodies 910 The laurin of 
Bonastre has an acrid and bitter taste, and its smell is 
analogous to that of laurel oil. 
i* Xiaxirill6y a- Obs, [ad. L. (yleuni) laurinum, 
f. launts laurel.] (Oil) of laurel. 

c 2400 Latfrancs Cirurg. 57 Hote oiles, as oile of coste, 
oile of launne [Add. MS. oyle lauxyne]. e 2420 Pallad. on 
Htisb. IV. 145 Madifie hit so in oil lauryne. ^2430 ME. 
Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 170 Tak anoynement, {>at ys y cleped 
agryppa, & oyle lauryne. 

Xiaurionite (Ig’ri^hsit). Min, [Named by 
Kbchlin, 1887, from Laurion, in Greece, where it 
was found: see-iTE.] Oxy-chloride of lead, formed 
by the action of sea-water on ancient lead slags. 

xM? Amer. Jrnl. Set. XXXV. 418 Laurionite occurs in 
white prismatic crj’stals, 1900 Brit. Mus. Return 156. 

Lauristinus, variant of Laurustinus. 
Xiaurite (Ig'rsit). Min. [Named by Wohler, 
1866, after Mrs. Laura Joy: see -Ite.] Sulphide 
of nithenium, found with platinum in small brilliant 
crystals. 


2868 Amer. fml. Set. XLII. 422. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 
74 Laurite. .. From the platinum washings of Borneo. 

1 3 ^aTl*rize, 2^. Ohs. rare'~', [f.L.laumts (see 
Laurel i^.i)-i--iZE.] irons. To crown with laurel. 

^Z26I8 Sylvester Sonn. iii, Our humble notes, though 
little noted now,^.. Lauriz’d (hereafter) 'mong the loftie- 
mounted ; ShaH sing a part that Princes shall allow. 

Iiaurustine (IpTz/stuin). Also erron. 7 lauri-, 
9 laure-. [Anglicized form of next.] =next. 

1683-4 Robinson in Phil. Trans. XXIX. 477 Myrtles, .. 
Bays, Laurustines. 1693 Dr. T. R. in Phil. Trans. XVII. 
6S6TheLauristines or Wild Bays. 2789 G. White 
lx. 290 The bays, laurustines, and laurels, were killed to the 
ground. 2848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxxi, Myrtles and 
glistening laurustines. 

II Iiaxirustimis (Ig^r^staimos). AIS07-8 laurus 
tinus, 9 etron. laures-, lauristinus. [a. mod.L. 
(orig. two words) laurus Units (L. laurus laurel, 
itnus a plant, perh. the laurustinus).] An evergreen 
winter-flowering shrub. Viburnum Tinus. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hori. (2679) g, January . . Flowers in 
Prime . . Prim-roses, Laurus-tlnus, hlezereon. 2725 Bradley 
Fam. Diet, s.v., There are three Sorts of the Laurus Tinus 
cultivated in our Country. 276 s\Vilkes Corr. (1805) II. 140 
Laurels and laurustinuses were in all the hedges. 2840 
Barham Ingol, Leg. Ser. 1. Spectre Tappingtou, From the 
midst of a thickset laurustinus [he] drew forth a gardener’s 
spade. 1861 Delamer^/. 3 Laurustinuses, . .and even 
Portugal laurels, are kept in tubs, that they may be housed 
when frost comes. 288a J. Hardy in Proc. Berw. Nat, Club 
IX. No. 3. 435 The Laurestinuses have been sore damaged. 

f ^aury. Obs. Also 4 lorrei, lorry, 5 lorey, 
6 loury, lowrie, laurye, ?laurew, 7 lary, -ie, 8 
lowry. [?f. L./f7«r^rr, fern, of /a//m;radj., but used 
as sb. for the tree itself.] = Laurel sb.^ 

^ a 1400 Med. MS. in Archseot. XXX. 368 Whanne yis erbe 
IS gaderid yus, In lewys of lorry it must be wounnde. 14. . 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker $ 77 /^^ Dampnis, a loreytre. Ibid. 
592/4 Laurus, a loreytre. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. 
Priv. 24s A 1 the grene is fadld, outake the Pynes, lorreis, 
olyues, and few othyr tren. 1508 Dunbar Ballad Ld. B, 
Stewart 67 Thi cristall helme with lawry suld be crownyt. 
2533 Bellenden Livy ii. (1822} 181 He wald not ressave 
the crown of laurew [v.r. laurer], to have the samindeformit 
with the public doloure. 2548 Turner Names of Herhes 34 
(E. D. S.l Daphnoides called of the commune sort Laureola, 
in engUshe Laurtel, Lorel, or Ixiury. 1549 Compi. Scot. 
vi, 60 The laurye tree. 2598 Florid, Laureola, the 
herbe perwinkle. Also the shrub lowrie or lawrell. 2681 
(joLViL Whigs Suppiic. (1751) 206 Turpentine and larie 
berries. Ibid. 121 Trembling he stood, in a quandary, And 
purg’d, as he had eaten lary. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
L owry or Lotvaray, a Shrub, otherwise call’d Spurge»Laurel. 
Iiaus(e, lausen, obs. ff. Loose a., Lose v. 

II Xiatis tibi. Obs. [L. = ‘ praise to thee *.] A 
name for the White Narcissus, Narcissus poeticus. 

2548 Turner Names of Herhes (x88i) 55 Narcissus, .wyth 
a white floure..it is called of diuerse, whyte Laus tibi, it 
maye be called also whyte daffadyl. 25^ Maplet Gr. 
Forest 48 Laus tibi or white Daffaaill in C?reeke is called 
Narkissos. 2573 Tusser Hush. xHii. (2878) 96. 

Lauta, laute, obs. Sc. ff. Lewty. 

t I^autious, Obs. rare''‘K In d laucyouse. 
[Improper formation f. L. laui-us (see next) + 
-lOUS.] Luxurious, Hence Cautiously adv. 

TS47 Boordf. Brev, Health cxliii. 53 With meates and 
drynkes lautlously educated. Ibid, cclxxx. 93 This impedi- 
ment [fatness! doth come of. .laucyouse fedyng. 

+ Lauti'tious, a, Obs. rare^^. [f. L. lautitia 
magnificence (f,/a«/«j washed, sumptuous) + -ous,] 
Sumptuous. 

3648 Herrick (1869)281 Such lautitious 

meat, The like not Heliogabalus did eat. 

11 Lautu (lauiw). [Quichua ftaulu (Tschudi), 
llanto (Gongalez, 1608).] ‘A band of cotton, 
twisted and worn on the head of the Inca of Peru, 
as a badge of royalty* (Webster, 1828-52, citing 
Barlow). 

3807 J. Barlow Columb, iii. 136 The white lautu graced 
his lofty brow. 

Iiauwhen, obs. form of Laugh v, 

^auwizie (Ig’win, Ger. lauvz" na). Also lawine, 
[ad. G. lazvine, according to Kluge f. lau mild, 
tepid.] An avalanche. 

18x8 Byron Ch. Har. iv. xii, Nations melt . . and downward 
go. Like lauwine loosen'd from the mountain’s belt. 1833 
Penny Cycl. I. 389 Generally termed Avalanches, or some- 
times lauwines. 1845 Blackw. Mag. LVIll, 34, 1 see. .the 
cliff-cradled lawine essay its first motion. xMx J. Nichol 
Death Themistocles, etc. 131 Down whose slope the Lauwine 
thunders. 

Xiauxe, obs. form of Lax, salmon. 

Xiauyst, obs. superl. of Low a. 

Xiava (la'va). [a. It. lava (f. Iccoare to wash : 
see Lave v.^), orig, *a streame or gutter suddainly 
caused by raine* (Florio 1611), applied in the ; 
Neapolitan dialect to a lava-stream from Vesuvius ; I 
hence adopted in literary It., where it developed 
the senses represented by 2 and 3 below. Hence 
Sp., Pg., Ger., Du., Da., Sw. lava, F. lave.^ 

Tl. A stream of molten rock issuing from the 
crater of a volcano or from fissures in the earth. 

1750 Phil, Trans. XLVII. x. 52 The wells.. near the 
places where the lava's stopped, are sometimes found full. 
1767 Hamilton ibid. LVIII. 6 Another lar'a forced its way 
out of the same place from whence came the lava last year. 

2 , The fluid or semi-fluid matter flo\ving from 
a volcano. 


2760 ^«;i. Reg., Ckron, S6/1 On the 21st ult. ..all the 
neighbourhood of Mount Vesuvius was overflowed by a 
deluge of burning bitumen called lava. 2820 Kzkts Lamia 
I. 157 As the lava ravishes the mead. 1832 De la Beche 
Geol. Man. (ed. 2) 109 Llie lava burst out. .at three different 
points, about eight or nine miles from each other. 1885 
7 imes 27 Aug. s The phenomenon which these people 
understand by ‘ aluvion ’ is really the stream of lava. 

fig. 1821 Shelley Lett. Prose Wks. 1880 IV. 197 We are 
surrounded here in Pisa by revolutionary volcanoes . . the 
lava has not yet reached Tuscany. 1876 Humphrey Coin 
Coll. Man, xix. 247 The lava of Roman power overflowed 
its native crater. 

3 . The substance that results from the cooling of 
the molten rock. 

2750 Phil, Trans. XLVII. xxi. 150 This lava . . is a verj’ 
hard substance, like .stone, of a slate colour. 2789 Mrs. 
Piozzi Joum. France II. 36 One of these towns is crushed 
. . under loads of heavy lava. 2806 Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. 2) 
306 The greater part of it is composed of lava, in which the 
different layers or currents are very evident. 2837 W. 
Irving Capt. Bonneville (1849) 243 Great masses of lava 
lay scattered about in every direction. 2882 Rep. to 
Ho. Repr.Prec, Met. U.S. 622 Volcanic breccia and vol- 
canic conglomerates are likewise designated by the term 
Mava'. 


b. A kind of lava, a bed of lava. 

2796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 400 Any matter that 
has issued out of a volcano in a liquified state . . is in 
general, styled a lava. 2809 Bfydone Sicily vii. 71 They 
pierced through seven distinct lavas one under the other. 
2872 Dana Corals il. 154 The cavities of a lava or basalt 
become filled. 2882 Geikie Text-bk. Geol. 111. i. i. § i. 203 
Lavas differ from each other in the extent to which they 
are impregnated with gases and vapours. 

4. aitrib. and Comb . : a. simple attributive, as 
lava-ash, -column, -cone, -current, -Jlcnv, -plain, 
-rill, -sea, -stream, -torrent ; lava-like adj. ; also 
lava-flag, -millstone (see quots.) ; lava-streak 
U.S., a basaltic dyke ; lava ware (see qnot.). 
b. instrumental, as lava-capped, -lit, -paved aiijs. 

1882 Rep. to Ho, Repr, Prec. Met. U.S. 634 The filling 
up . . of the old river beds by “lava-ash. Ibid. 638 The bed- 
rock of almost every “lava-capped mountain shows the same 
peculiarity. i86» G. P. Scrope Folcanos 23 The “lava- 
column having seemingly sunk too far witnin the vent. 
2882 Geikie Text-bk. Geol. in. i. i. § 3. 246 A fiat “lava- 
cone 13,760 feet above the sea. 2830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 
327 The “lava-current, .may still be traced, by aid of the 
scoriae on Its surface. 28x1 Pinkerton Petral. II. 236 A . . 
basalt fragment. .called *lava flag, 2888 J. Prestwick Geol, 
11 . 91 Beds of contemporaneous “lava-flows. 2^2 Playfair 
Illustr.Hutton. Theory 274 Crystallized, sparry or “lava-like 
structure. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. IV. Ixv. 294 The 
“lava-lit track of her troubled conscience. 2858 Simmonds 
Diet, Trade, *Lava-miUsiones, hard and coarse basaltic 
millstones, obtained from quarries near Andernach on the 
Rhine. 2837 W. Irving Capt, Bonneville III. 77 The 
immense “lava plain of San Gabriel. 2869 Phillips I'esuv. 
iii. 83 Small “Java-rills among them. 2872 W. Morris^ in 
Mackail Life (1899) 1 . 26S A low mound of soft grass, rising 
like an island from the much-riven “lava-sea. 2872 R. B. 
Smyth Mining Statist, 47 ‘ *I.ava streaks', or dyxes, are 
found associated with all the main lines of reefs at Sand- 
hurst, 1833 Lyell Princ, Geol. III. 184 The branches., 
are formed simply of two “lava-streams. 2B78 Huxley 
Physiogr. 192 These “lava-torrents are often of great magni- 
tude. i860 lire's Diet. Arts (ed. s) IL 641 *Lava-ware, a 
peculiar stoneware, manufactured and coloured to assume 
the semi-vitreous appearance of lava, 

c. similative (quasi-rzr^’.). 

2818 Btoon Ck. Har. iv. Ii, While thy lips are With lava 
kisses melting while they burn. 

!i Xavabo (lav^‘‘b<j). [L. lavdbo, ist pers. sing, 

fut. t. of lavdre to wash.] 

1 . Reel. a. The ritual washing of the celebrant's 
hands at the offertory, accompanied in the Roman 
rite by the saying of Ps. xxvi. 6, beginning Lavabo 
inter innocentes mantis meas. b. The small towel 
used to wipe the priest*s hands, c. The basin used 
for the washing. 

1858 Direct. Angl. Gloss. 232 Lavdbo, the secreta oratio 
of the Priest when water is poured on his fingers before the 
Prayer of Oblation. [An incorrect explanation.] 1870 Rock 
Text. Fair. 1. 203 'These small liturgical towels got .. the 
name of Lavabo cloths or Lavaboes. x88^ Marius 

IV. xxiii, The . . pontiff, as he . . moved his hands . . at the 
Lavabo, or at the various benedictions. 

2 . a. A washing trough used in some mediasval 
monasteries, b, A wash-stand. (Insomemod. Diets.) 

1883 Mag. of Art Dec. 47/1 We give a reproduction of. . 
one aspect of the lavabo, or washing-trough, which gives 
its name to the lavatory'. 

't 3 javai*cre« Obs. Also 6 . 5 V, lavachre. [ad. L. 
/avffrruw bath, f. to wash : seeLAVEZ'.^] A 
bath or font ; esp. in figurative phrases descriptive 
of baptism, lavacre of regeneration, of salvation, 

after Tit. iii. 5 Vulg. lavacrum regenerationis (cf. 
Laver sb.^ 2). 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm, Par. Luke iii. 47 To coi^ecrale 
and halowe the lavacre or founte of ctemall salvacion. 
a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref Wks. 1846 1 . 304 Thei war rcceaycd 
in his houshold by the lavachre of sptntuall h 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 185 ITiey YJ If ihem- 

taken with Lavacres that some of them, .would bathe tnem 
selves seven times a day. , , 

IlLavade-ro. Obs. [Sp.,Uavariov.osh. see 
Lave A place for washing gold ore. 

1717 tr. AceVs Vcy. S. Sea no On the Decent “' ih' 
MOTnlain . . they shew’d me a Strata, 

these" iava^deros or mines in the province of Quito. 1799 
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W. Tooke View Russian III. 4x4 To llie^e mines I 

belong three lavaderos. .together having 861 troughs. j 

Ijavage Cl 3 e’ved 3 , Fr. lava*^). [a. F. lavage., f. ' 
lover to wash.] A washing, spec, in Med, a cleans- 
ing of the stomach by means of emetics administered 
in large quantities of water. 

189s MoRtsoN Pyloroplasty 4 The treatment consisted of 
daily stomach lavage. xB^ Daily News 2 Aug. 5/2 This 
native treatment is the lavage of hot oil to stop the bleeding. 
Lavage, -aige, obs. forms of Lavish a, 
Lavalto, variant of Lavolta, ! 

+ Lavameut. Obs, . [ad. med.L. lavameniwn, 
f. to wash. Cf. Lavement.] A washing; 
concr.i a wash, lotion. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Cirurg, 34b/2 With 
cleane linnen. .and with decent and convenient lavamentes, 
we ought to sustayne them [fistulous guts]. Ibid, 49/2 
We may, in this disease vse certayne exsiccating Lava* 
mentes. 1658 A. Fox IVurtd Stirg. 11. xii. 93 Make a 
I..avament of Liquorice, let it run gently into the Wound. 
1823 j. Badcock Dom. Aniusem. 18 Herrings .. undergo 
the first lavament in stale chamber-lye. 

Lavand, obs. Sc. form of Lavender sbl^ 
Lavander, obs. form of Lavender. 

Lavandrie, variant of Lavendry Obs, 
li Ijava*Ilgf 6 . rare. [F. lavange, also lavanche^ 
believed to be an alteration of Avalanche due to 
association with lover to wash.] = Avalanche. 

1836 J. Montgomery Wanderer Switz. nr. xxxil. Like 
a Winters weight of snow, When the huge Lavanges break, 
Devastating all below. 

Lavant (Icc'vant), sb, [? subst, use of next.] 
(See qiiot. 1774*) 

1^74 G. White Selhorne xi.v. (1789) 174 The land-springs, 
which we call lavants, break out much on the downs of 
Sussex, Hampshire, and Wiltshire. 1875 Sussex Gloss. 

S. V., How it did rain 1 It ran down the street in a lavant. 
1900 28 Apr. 365/1 The waterings and ‘l.avanis* 
from the hills leave her [Rye] arid. 

t Lavant, a, Obs. [a. F. lavant, pr. pple. of 
to wash.] That bathes; given to bathing. 
x66i Lovell Hist, Anim. ^ Min. Introd. a 5. Birds . . are 
. . pulveratricious lavant, as the pigeon, ring-dove [etc.l. 

Lavatic (lavre'tik'i, a. [f. Lav-a + -atic.] 

2830 Maunder Treas, Knowl. 1, Lavaiic, consisting of or 
resembling lava. 

Lavation (lav^bjon). \gA.'L,lavdtibn-evi, n. of 
action f. lavare to wash,] The action of washing, 
an instance of this ; concr,, water for washing. 

1627 Hakewill Apol . IV. i. § 6. 283 Such filthy stuffe was 
by loose lewd varleis sung before her [Berccyntma's] charet 
on the solemne day of her lavation. 2652 H, C. Looking* 
Glasse/or Ladies 14 If women once be cleansed by lava- 
tion. ^ x8oo Med, Jrnl. IV. 27 The beneficial effects of cold 
lavation in febrile disorders. 1827 Lytton Pelham viii, 
Our lavations are performed in a cracked basin. 1855 

T. Guthrie Gospel in Ezek. (1856) 247 With this sacred 
lavation the priest sprinkles the man. 1879 Sala Paris 
herself Afain (ed. 4) II. xii. 183 The lavation of their 
befouled linen. 1894 Gould lllustr. Diet. Med., Lavation 
o/the Blood, intravenous injection of water. 

Hence Iiava*tioual a., jiertaining to lavation. 

1887 Halliwell Li/eofShaks, II. 368 Towels.. employed 
for lavalional purposes were called washing-towels, 
fLa’vative. Obs, [f. L. lav-dre to wash + 
-ative.] a draught to wash down food or medicine. 

1633 Hart Diet 0/ Diseased i. viii. 20 Now and then they 
will afford themselves a cup of good liquor, as a lavalive, 
to wash downe this rubbish. Ibid. ni. xv. 288 As for the 
lavative, ordinarily given after purgations, .it is hard to 
determine the particular houre. 

Lavatorial (IsevatoaTial), a. [f.L.*Iavd/bri-m, 
f. lavare to wash + -al.] Of or pertaining to washing, 
1839 Lady L\'tton Cheveley (ed. 2) IL iv. 117 Three pair 
of cotton stockings .. bearing very bilious symptoms of the 
lavatorial skill of Sally. 1898 Daily Nexvs 3 Sept. 3/1 The 
simplicity of the lavatorial arrangement could hardly be 
improved upon. 

Lavatory (Ise-vatari), sb. Forms; 4-7 lava- 
torie, -ye, 6 lavatori, lavetarye, 4- lavatory, 
[ad. L. lavdtdninn a place for washing, f. lavare 
to wash : see Lave z/.l] 

1 . A vessel for washing, a laver, a bath. Also 
Eccl. a piscina ; {b) (see quot. 1866). 

a 1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk, App. iv. 606 Whon he hak 
vsed he walked riht To Lauatorie l>er hit is diht For to 
wassche his hende. 1382 Wyclif Exod. xxx. 18 And thow 
shaft m.nke a brasun lauatory with his foot to wasshe with. 
24. . Lvdc. in Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. v. 135 Whan the 
preste gothe to the lauatori. 24x2 Contract for Catterick 
Church (1834) 10 .An awter and a lauatory acordaunt in the 
esteend. 2435 Contract for Fotkeringhay Church inDugdale 
Monast. (1673) III. 11.163 Lavatorlsin ailher side of the wall, 
which shall serve for four Auters. 25x9 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) 
V.ioo To be buried w‘in the where, nyghle to the lavatori. 
2538 Inv. in Archxol. LI, 72 Itm the lavetarye of tynne and 
lead. 2649 Jer. Taylor Gi. Exemp. in. sect. xv. 77 They 
should dip in his lavatory, and be washed with his baptism. 
2839 Loncf. Hyperion iv. iii, On a lavatory, below, sat 
a cherub. x856 Direct. Angl. (ed. 3) 355 Lavatory, a water 
drain in the Sacristy where the Priest washes his hands 
before vesting. 

fb. Jig. and in fig. phrases. Cf. Lav acre, 
Laver sbfi 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 74^ The lavatorye we 
graunte of immortalite Here in this watir. a 2500 Mankind 
(Brandi 1896) 39/12 By hys gloryus passyone, hat bly.ssyde 
lauatorj’e. 2526 Pils^r. Perf. (W. de W, x53x) 60 b, As in 
the lauatory of grace thou mayst wasshe . . the . . by con- 
fessyon. 2632 Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 3x0 The laua- 


torie of holy regeneration, a 26 33 Austin Medit.{i^ 7 >^ *9^ 
Converting it [Jordan! into the Lxvatory of Bapii.sme. 

2 . a. Keel, The litual washing of the celebrants 
hands : (a) at the offertory (cf. Lavabo I a)_ ; t {V) 
after the cleansing of the vessels following the 
communion. 

a 25x2 F/byan Will In Chron. Pref. 4 W» condicion that 
at the tyme of ihel^ivatorycueryche of theym turnc iheym 
to the people, and exortc theym to pray for y* soules follow- 
ing. 2526 Pilgr, Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 261 from the latter 
lauatory vnto Jtc inissa 2563-B7 Foxe A, 4* M. (159®) 
899/2 when he had sayd Masse, he made Dukes and Earles 
,."io hold the bason at the Lauatories. XB96 Brichtman 
Litui-gics E. 4- W. L Gloss., Lavator^>, the handwashing 
on the p.irt of the minister at the offertory. . . While thu 
offertory either wholly or in part has been moved back to 
the beginning of the [Eastern] liturgy, llie lav.Ttory has 
generally kept its place. 

b. gen. The act of washing. 

2620 Shelton Qttix. 11. xxxii. 21 x The Duke and Duchesse 
. .stood expecting what would become of this Lauatory. 

•f 3 . A lotion, a wash. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxviii. no They must be wasshed 
wyth wyne or wyth some other lauatorye. 2544 Phaer 
Regim, Lyfe (1560) Hivb, Ye may mimster the lavalorie 
that herafter ensueth. 1665 Harvey Advice agst. Plague 14 
Lavatories to wash the temples, hands, wrl.sts, and J ugulars. 
2694 WrjiTMACorr Script. Herb. Barbers use them for 
their grateful smell to perfume their lavatories and washes. 
4 . An apartment furnished with apparatus for 
washing the hands and face. Now often including 
water-closets, etc. 

2656 Blount Giossogr., Lavatory, a place or vessel to 
wash in, a Font or Conduit; 2662 \addUion\ such Is that 
at the Buttery door of the Inner Temple, where the 
Gentlemen wash their hands; also a Laundry. 2845 
W. Saunders Guide Brighton 68 By a sudden turn 
to the left, we attain *Thc Cottage’ ; at the far end of its 
porch is the gentlemen’s room, denominated by a con- 
temporary a lavatory. 28^ Luck of Ladysmede II. 78 
The good Benedictine carried him off into the lavatory, 
2864 Morning Star 2 Feb., ITicre arc separate lavatories 
for the men and for the women and children. 

6, A laundry. 

2662 (see prcc. sense]. ^ 1878 Stevenson Inland Voy. 
180 We lanoed at a floating lavatory, where the washer- 
women were still beating the clothes. 

6. = Lavadeuo. 

2727-52 Chamders Cycl,, Lavatory, or Lavadero, 

7 . (See quot.) 

285 . Archit. D/V/. (.Archil. Piibl. Soc.)jZa^'A/^>rJ^a paved 
room, belonging to a de.ad-house. in which a corpse that is 
to be examined is kept under a shower of some disinfecting 
fluid. 

8. attrib . : f lavatory stone, a piscina. 

^ X487-'8 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 651, iilj"*^ spultes cum 
j lavatory stone. 

Lavatory (Icewatori), a, [ad. assumed L. *lavd- 
tdri’US, f. lavare to wash : see Lave Of or 
pertaining to washing. 

2846 in Worcester citing Month. Rev. 2865 Merivale 
Rom. VIII, Ixvi. 217 The latter, .contrasts the lavatory 
resources of Rome with those of Grecian cities gener.illy. 
2890 Cornh. Mag, Oct. 358 His linen long-co.it is a perfect 
marvel of the lavatory art,, .so snowy white is it. 

tLavatrine, Obs. rare^. [pd.'L.lavdtjfna, 
f. lavare to wash ; see Lave (See quot.) 

2623 CocKEBAM, Lauatrine, a square stone in a kitchin, 
with a hole to auoid water, a slacker. 

tLavatrix, Obs, rare—^. [assumed L. fern. 
( = L, Idtrix) of lavdtor one who washes, f, lavare 
to wash.] A woman who washes. 

2623 in COCKERAM. 

+ Lavatur. Sc. Ohs. Also 6 lavatar. [ad. 
F. lavatoire Lavatory,] = Lavatory i . 

XS3S Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. lox With lauatar, 
lamp, with buke and mony bell Thir Drewideis thair sj’ne 
did gar to dwell. 2542 Inv. R. Wardr, (1815) 5S Item, ane 
gryt clam shell gift for the lavalur. 

F LavaliUre. Obs, [ad. L.type*/oz/<7/;7r<z(=cl. 
L. Idtura), f. lavare to wash.] A lotion, a wash. 

2602 Holland Pliny II. 72 A lauature [of mallows] re- 
presselh all tettars Ibid. 170 The leaues boiled in rain 
water, together with the barke of the blacke fig-tree.. do 
make a lauature or water to colour the hair [blacke]. 

Lave (l^*v), Ohs, exc. Sc, Forms : i Ifif, 2 
(to) lafon, 3 loave, 3-5 law(e, 4 laf(e, laffe, 
4-7 laif. laiff(e, layfe, -ff, 6 l8(a)v0, 7 laiv, 4- 
laye. [OE. laf = OFris. lava, OLG. leva, OHG. 
leiba, ON. Ictf, Goth. OTeut. *laif}d str. 

fern.; for the further etymology see Leave v.J 
What is left, is over, or remains; the remainder, 
the rest. a. of persons. (In OE. the word had 
also the sense ‘ relict, widow’.) 

aio^ O. E. Chron. an. 867 (Parker MS,), Sio laf wib bone 
here frijj nam. 4:2375 .Sr. Leg. Saints, Andreas 987 Syne 
be lawe me par degre War to met set. 2375 Barbour Bruce 
u. SooThe layesone wn-armyt war. c 2450 Holland Howlat 
446 With lordis ofScotland, lerit, and the laif. c 2470 Henry 
Wallace ii. 275 All weildand God, resawe My petows spreit 
. . amange the law ! 2523 Douci.as jEneis v. il. 67 Quham 
followis all the laif in lyke manetr. 2573 .S*a/tV. Poems 
Reform, xxxix. 228 As for the leue, thair wes bot lytill leid 
2664 Flodden F. i. 9 Of doughty Knights the lusty lave 
I never could by name repeat. 2725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 
1. 1, My Peggy speaks sac sweetly, To a’ the lave I’m cauld. 
27B6 Har'st Rig 45 Auld Rodney., didna loiter like the 
lave. x8i6 Scott Antiq. xlv, * Auld Mucklebackit’s cane 
w the lave.’ 2882 U B. Walford Dick Netherhy v. 57 
‘Gif her am fayther has his fling at my puir bairn, it’s like 
the lave will follow.* 


b. of things. 

972 Blicki. Horn, 2x1 Hwact bip la ejlcs seo laf buton 
wyrma mete. 42x22$ Ancr. R. 168 Nis pis large relef? 
Nis pis muchel loaue? 42x300 Cursor M. 7x16 His wijf 
fader and modcr he gaue O pis hony at etc pc laue. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Paultis 351 Paulis hed, hat par wes hyd 
A-mange pe lafe, a hyrd has tane. ^ 2427 Sc. Acts fas. I 
(1814) II. 15/1 pequhilkiscommissarissal haffu! andeplaym 
power of al )>e laif of pe schirefdome. c 2450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 1306 Half his brede his horse he gaue, And kepid 
to him self pe laue. 1530 Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 825 
Andrew and Ihone didleifthare possessioun,TharschippK, 
& nettis, tylnues, and all the laue. ^2583 Satir, Poems 
Reform, xlv. 224 Five hundreth merkis he to him gave. 
And tuik in hand to pay the leave. 2722 Ramsay Prospect 
0/ Plcttty X, Excepting .some wha a’ the lave will nick. 
2785 Burns folly Beggars Air v, Your every care and fear 
May whistle owre the lave oft. 28x6 Scott Old Mort. vi, 
I’ll pay the lave out o’ the butter siller. 2865 G. Macdonald 
A, Forbes 44 Jist help me oot, an’ lea the lave to me. 
t c. in adj, phr. To lave *= remaining, surviving. 

971 Blicki. Horn. 79 pa hi ?,yt genaman paes folces pe par 
to lafe wa;s..hund tcontis pusenda. <22175 Cot/. Horn. 221 
pe nijon werod, pe per to lafon were, c 2205 Lay, 28583 
pa nas per na mare i pan fehte to laue. 

Lave, sb!“ rare, [f. Lave z>.i] a. The sea. 
b. The action of laving, wash. 

1825 ‘Blackmantle’ (Westmacott) Fvgl, SPy (1826) 177 
Like the sea-mew that skims o’er the lave. 2865 Dublin 
ilniif. Mag. II. 350 IFc cry'stal lymph l*hrough sands and 
ivy pulsed with ceaseless lave. 

+Lave,<z. Obs. Also 7 loave, 7-8 r47m///^ leaf. 
[See Lave 2/. 2 ^] Of ears: Drooping, hanging. 

<2 2400-50 A lexander 4748 With laith leggis & lange & twa 
laue eres. 1606 Wily Beguiled 58 And 1 were a woman, 
1 would lug off his laue eares. 2659 Lady A Hmony n. vi, But 
take especial care You button on your v\ght‘C:\p~Morisco. 
After th' new fashion With his loave Eais without it. 1675 
J. Smith Chr. Relig, Appeal 11. 9 Here the little Ear, there 
the lave Ear. 

b. Comb. : lave-ears, drooping or hanging ears 
(of a horse) ; hence lave-eared (corruptly leaf- 
eared) a., having Mavc-ears*. 

2570 Levins Manip, 42/45 I.aue cared, plaudits. 1597 
XX/ Pt. Return Parnass. u t. 345 Thou lave-ear’d ass, that 
loves dross more than artsl 1607 Markham Carat, vn. 
(16x7)43 Of the disease belonging to the cares of a Horse, 
and first of the laue-eares, or hanging eares. 1685 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 2092/4 A large strong grey Gelding, .. somewhat 
leof-ear’d. 2702 Ibid. No. 3750/4 Stolen orsirayed. ,a strong 
bay Cart-Horse .. very wide Lave-Ear’d. <22720 Gibsok 
Diet. Horses viii. (ed. 3) 128 This hfclbod is commonly used 
by the Jockeys to Leaf-eared Horses, to cause them to carry 
their ears more upright. 2742 Compl, Fam.^Piece iir. 463 
The hanging of the Ears is called by some the Lave-ears. 

Lave (It'v), I'.l Now diielly Norms; I 
lofian, selaflan, 2-3 lavin, 7 Sc. lawe, 4- lave. 
[Two distinct formations appearto have coalesced— 
(l) OE. Iiad lajian to wash by affusion, to pour 
(water), corresjiondinj; formally to MDu., fJu. 
laven, OHG. labSn (MHG., mod.G. labeii) to 
refresh ; cf. OHG. laba, mod.G. labe refreshment. 
By some scholars the OE., Du., and Ger. words 
ate considered to represent a ^YGer. adoption of 
L. lavare to wash. This view involves some diffi- 
culty, as the numerous OHG. examples refer to 
refreshment by food, drink, or warmth, so that the 
assumed primary sense ‘ to wash if it ever existed, 
must have been quite forgotten. The L. origin, 
however, accounts well for tire senses of the OE. 
word, which perh. may be only accidentally similar 
in form to the continental words. (2) In ME. the 
representative of the OE. vb. blended indistinguish- 
ably with the vb. a. F. laver (— Pr., Sp., Vg.lavar, 
It. lavare') L. lavare — Gr. \ovfir, f. O Aryan root 
*lou- to wash (whence Lather).] 

1 . Irons. To wash, bathe. 

Bemvulf 2722 (Gr.) pejn unsemete till wlnedryhten his 
waetere selafede. ciooo Sax. Leeclul. III. 48 Lafa f-ln 
heafod mid do swa oft swa pe pearf sy. c 2200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn, 14s Hie his fet lauede mid hire hole teres. 2390 
Gower Conf. III. 337 She was anone with water laved. 
2596 Shaks. Tam, Shr. 11. 350 Basons, and ewers, to laue 

her dainty hands. 2637 Milton 175, 2650 Bulwek 

Antkropomet. 159 Who could not endure the liquid lest, but 
were soon laved into a ridiculous aspect. 2725 Pope 
Odyss, VI. 44 The wave, Where their fair vests Phxacian 
virgins lave. 2735 Somerville Chase i. 181 Tumultuous 
plunge into the Stream, There lave their reeking 
^des. 1827-35 Willis Leper 252 He took a little water in 
His liand And laved the sufferer’s brow. 1858 Neale 
Bernard de yl/. (1865) 35 Who . . Bore with me in defilement 
And from defilement laved. 2871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 162 
Now in waters clear thy feet like ivorj- laving. 

2^5 Shaks. Mach, in. ii. 33 Wee must laue Our 
Honors in these flattering streames. 1810 Lady of 

e' V when the midnight moon should lave Her 

foreliead in the silver wave. 2843 Lytton Last Bar. i. ii» 
In those bitter tears, childhood itself was laved from her 
soul for ever. 

b, tntr. for rejl. To bathe, lit. and_/%'. 

^7o*^Cib8ER Love makes Man ii. ii, Happy he that..un- 
^nfin d maj- lave and wanton there. 1704 Pope Windsor 
•kor. 209_ In her chaste current oft the goddess laves. xSor 
IjOSTER Life ^ Corr. (1846) I. 129 To lave in the stream, 
ine tide ofdeeper sentiments. 28x2 Miss Mitford in Life 
1. ^ X29 ^e calm lake ., Where the young cygnets lave. 

tc. To lave a (=with): to be bathed in or 
covered with (blood, sweat). Obs. 

e 2205 Lay. 7489 He swonc i pon fehte pat al he lauede 
asweoie (c2a75 leperede a swote]. <1x300 fudas in Rel. 



Ill 


LAVE. 


LAVENDER COTTON. 


Ant. I. 144 He drou hymselve bi the cop, that al it lavede 
a blode. 

2 . iraus. Of a river, a body of water : To wash 
against, to flow along or past. 

1623 tr. Faz'itte's Theat. Hon. it, i. 67 For this River.. 

• commeth to iaue the Towne of Narnure.^ x666 Dryden 
Ann. Mirai. cliii, Guns.. Whose low-laid mouths each 
mounting billow laves. 1704 Addison Italy (1733) 129 The 
bord'ring Ocean laves Her silent Coast, a 1717 Parnell 
Night‘Pieceon Death 20 A place of graves, Whose wall the 
silent water laves. 1791 Cowper Iliad xxi. 318 The flood, 
Jove’s offspring, laved his shoulders. 1814 Scott Ld. o/ 
/x/t’f v.viii, He leant against a stranded boat,. .And counted 
every rippling wave, As higher yet her sides they^ lave. 1859 
Capern Ball, (f Songs 47 Where Torridge laves its banks of 
green. 1887 Spectator 30 July 1016/3 The shire is laved 
by a sea teeming with fish. 

aisol. x8o8 Scott Mann. in. x, There, through the summer 
d^, Cool streams are laving. 

3 . To pour out with or as with a ladle; to ladle. 
Also absol. Const. intOy on, upon. 

cxooo Sax. Lcechd. II. 124 Hat waeter lafa on. n X310 
in Wright Lyric P. .xxv. 72 Ihesu, . .The deu of grace upon 
me lave. 13. . E. E. Allit. P. A 607 He laucz hys gyftes as 
water of dyche. a 1400 Sir Perc. 2250 Thay wolde not lett 
long thone, Bot lavede in hir with a spone. a 1648 Dicby 
Closet open. (1677) 24 This being done lave and bounce it 
[the honey and water] very well and often. 17031', N, C//y 
C. Pnrchaser\^'X\\^ Lead being melted., is laved into 
the Pan. a X7XX Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks, 1721 1. 8r 
The Saint .. on his Head the hallow’d Water lav’d. 1823 
Lockhart Daltonw. i. (1842)350 He..lavedafewcooT 
drops upon his brow. 1862 Mann. Mag. Apr. 519 Lave the 
water, .in slight handfuls, .gently over the head and face, 
t b. intr. To run, stream. Oh. 

CX425 Festivals Ch. 220 in Leg. Rood (1871) 217 Dropes 
rede as ripe cherrees, hat fro his flesshe gan lave. 

1 4 . trans. To draw (water) out or up with a 
bucket, ladle, or scoop; to bale. Also with 
up, with complement, and absol. Obs. 

X3.. E. E. Allit. P. C. 154 Mony ladde hef forth-lep to 
laue & to kest, Scopen out the scahel water, e 1374 Chaucer 
Boeth. in. metr. xii. (E.E.T.S.) 107 [Orpheus] spak and song 
in wepynge alle bat euer he hadde resceyued and laued oute 
of be noble welles of hys modir calliope. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) III. 415 pat lorde was woned to., lave 
up water of pItts. 1458 in Turner Doni. Archit. III. 
4x With xi. laborers lavyng at onys. xso8 Kennedie 
Flytingxv. 471 Thow fylde faster than fyftensum 

mycht lawe. x6ox W, Parry Trav. Sir A. Sherley 6 I'o 
Iaue water out^of this rotten boate. i 6 zz Burton Anat. 
Mel. 1. it. IV. vii. (1651) 167 When I have laved the sea dry, 
thou shall understand the mystery of the Trinity, 1644 
Evelyn Diary ii Oct., As we were weary with pumping and 
laving out the water, a vjoo Dryden tr. Ovid's Met, xi. 
Ceyx d" Alcyone 109 A fourth, with Labour, laves Th' in- 
truding Seas, and Waves ejects on Waves. 1708 J. C, Compl. 

(1845) 13 It were Folly and unreasonable Charge., 
to Lave, or fill 20 or 30 Tubs of Water per hour. 

iran^, 1677 Plot Ox/ordsh, $ It [a storm of wind] was 
yet so violent, that it laved water out of the River CherwcII, 
and cast it quite over the Bridge at Magdalen College. 

t Lave, Obs. rare^^, [Cf. ON. lafa to 
droop.] Of the ears ; To droop, hang down. 

*597“8 Bp- Hall Sat. iv. i. 72 His eares hang laving, like 
a new-lug’d swine. 

Lave, obs. form of Law. 

Laveer (lavl^u), v. Naut. Obs. exc. in literary 
use. Forms; 6-7 lavere, (7 laver, -eir, -ier, 7-8 
loft-veer), 7-laveer. [adDu. laveerenfm 17th c, 
alsoloovc‘ren,MDu. laevorenfoveren, ad.F.(i6thc.) 
loveer, now louvoyer (for the suffix in Du. cf. domi- 
neren Domineer vi), f. /^windward (of Du. or 
LG. origin : see Luff), The Du. word has been 
adopted in other langs. as G. lavieren, S\v. lofvera. 
Da. lavere^ intr. To beat to windward ; to tack. 

XS98 W. Phillips tr. Linschoien i. xcvi. 179 The Indian 
ships., durst not anker there ; but only vsed tolauere to and 
fro. x6o8 Hieron vid Pt. Def, Ministers' Reasons for 
Refits. Subscript. 149 The winde being against him, he 
laveirs and turneth another tacke. 1648 Earl Westmore- 
land OiiaSacra (1879) 163 Lie on a Tack Port and Laveer, 
Sometimes to weather, then to Lee. 1662 Dryden Astrxa 
Redux 65 Those that ’gainst stiff gales laveering go, Must 
be at once resolv’d and skilful too. 1718 J. Chamqerlayne 
Relig. Philos. (1730) II. xix. § 58 They can always p.ass 
through this Straight by Laveering or Tacking, even tho’ 
the-Wind be contrary. 1876 Bancroft U.S. V.xxiii. 
593 It went for the Chesapeake, laveering against the stiff 
southerly winds of the season. 

fig, az 6 ^j Cowley Liberty Verses & Ess. (1687) 8x To 
bend and turn about his own Nature, and laveer with every 
wind. x8oo W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. X. 319 Instead of 
hearing down on the point for which he is bound . . Klopstock 
is continually laveering. 1885 Mrs. C. L. Pirkis Lady 
Lovelace II. xxlii. 55 Neither skilful nor resolved enough to 
‘ laveer’ against them [the fates]. 

Hence f Lavee'rer, one who laveers. 

1670 Clarendon Ess. Tracts (1727) 18'? They [the School- 
men] are the best Laveerers of the World. 

t Lavel. Obs. rare~~^, [ad. It. lavello * a lauer in 
a Barbers shops’ (Florio), ad. "L. labelliim bowl, 
bathing-tub.] A wide shallow pan or bowl. 

1658 tr. Porta's Hat. Magic vi. li. 179 Let water be often 
poured into the lavel [L. in labelluvi], and stirred about. 
Ibid., Skim the lavel [L. conca decapuletur]. 

t Lavell. Obs. The epiglottis. 

*53° Palscr. 237/2 Lavell that standcth In the royddes of 
the throte, alavette. 1847 Halhwell, Lavell, the flap that 
covers the top of the windpipe. Still used in Devon. 

Lave'Uan. Sc. A kind of weasel (Jam.). 

1684 SiBBALD Scot. Illustr. It. HI. XI Lavellan, Animal in 
Cathanesia frcquens. 1771 Pennant Tour Scotl. in 1769 


(*774) i75> 1 enquired here after the Lavellan, which, from 
description, I suspect to be the Water Shrew Mouse. 

• Lavement (I^^-Viment). [a. F. lavement, f. 
lover to wash ; cf. Lavament.] 

1 . The action of washing, or cleansing, rare. 
x6so Ashmole Chym, Collect. 23 In the fourth distillation 

follows the Lavement. 1891 Cornk. Mag, Mar. 323 Those 
down below pause in the lavement of their hands. 

2 . Med. An injection. 

*794 [J* Williams] Co'/W^ to Col. Mack iB Bring 
a hot lavement, and Infuse it Mack. 1825 W. Heberden 
tr. Cicero's Lett, to Atticus x. 13 He ordered them to come 
again the next day, as be.. was taking a lavement. 1872 
Contemp. i? ex/. XXI. 149 The application of lavements to 
women and children. 1876 Curling Z>/r. (ed. 4) 48 

They have regularly used the cold-water lavements. 

t La'vender, sbp- Obs. Forms : 4-5 laven- 
dere, 4-6 lavendre, 5 lavan-, -en-, -under, 
-dyre, 4- lavender. Also in contracted form 
Launder, [a. OF. iavandier masc., lavandiere 
fern. (mod.F. lavandiere fem.) = Sp. lavandero 
masc., -era fem., Pg. lavandcira fem., It. lavandaio 
masc., lavandaja, lavandara fem., ad. late L. lavan- 
ddrius, -aria (whence OHG. laveniari, ladantari 
‘fullo’), f. lavanda (orig. neut. pi. ‘things to be 
washed*, but in Kom. used as fem. sing. : cf. It. 
lavanda washing), f. lavdre to wash : see Lave v. 

Cf. L. lavanddria neut. pi. (occurring once) * things to 
be washed For the formation cf. also med.L. referenda- 
rius.\ 

A washerwoman, laundress. + Formerly also 
{rarely), a man who washes clothes, a washerman. 

(rt X300 Chron. Petroburg. (Camden No. 47) 122 De catalUs 
Johannis le Lavandere, fugitivi.] a 23x0 in Wright Lyric P. 
XV. 49 Prude wes my plowe fere, Lecherie my lavendere. 
c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IP. Prol. 358 Enuye . . is lauender In 
the greic court alway. CX430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 2328 'I’he 
lauenders she saw in the iloode, Ful besilie washing a shert. 
CX470 Harding Chron. cxciii. ii. Ladies faire with their 
geniilwomen Chambcrers also and lauenders. a 1483 in 
Househ. Ord. (1790) 85 Of the whiche soape the seyde 
clerke spicers shalle take allowauncc in his dayly dockette 
by the recorde of the seide yeoman lavender. 1501 Will 0/ 
Wadyngton (Somerset Ho.), My lavendre KateryncGybbes. 

1536 Will of P' cess Catharine in Sirype Eccl. Mem. I. 
App. Ixix. T70, I ordain that my lavandcr be paid of that 
which is due unto her. 1567 in Chalmers JAjo' (1818) 177 
Lauandrie. Margaret Balcomte, lauander. 

Iiavender (lie'vendoj), sbfi and a. Forms : 
3-6 lavendre, 5 lavendere, 6-7 lavender, 6- 
lavender. Also 6 Sc. lavand. [a. AF. lavendre 
(OF. *lavandre, whence mod. Prov. alehatidrd) 
for *laveiidle\—meAX. lavendula, also lavaitdula, 
livendula, livendola (10-iith c. in Goetz Cerp. 
Gil. Latin. III. 62^/5'), levindola. lavindula ; cf. 
It. lavendola (Diez ; not in Diets.), Sp. lavdndula 
(in Diets, only as a botanical name) ; also F. la- 
vande (cited from Christine de Pisan, 14-isthc.), 
It., Sp. lavanda. The med.L. lavendula was taken 
into OHG. or early MHG. as lavendla{\a MSS. of 
1 2th c. ; see Akd. Glossen III. 105), whence MHG. 
and early mod.G. lavendel{e, Mendel, lobengcle, 
lauhangel, lavandel, lavander, lafander ; the stand- 
ard form in Ger., Dii., Sw., Da. is now lavendcl. 

The current hypothesis is that med.L. lavendula is a cor- 
rupt form of lavanduta, a dim. of the shorter word which 
appears in It. as lavanda (see above). This is commonly 
identified with It. lavanda * washing the supposition being 
that the name refers to the use of the plant either for per- 
fuming baths (so already in i6th c. writers>or as laid among 
freshly washed linen (see 2 below). But on the ground of 
sense-development this does not seem plausible; a word 
literally meaning ‘washing’ would hardly without change of 
form come to denote a non-essential adjunct to washing. 
Besides, the earliest form appears to be livendula \ if this 
could be connected with L. llvere to be livid or bluish, the 
sense would be appropriate, but the formation is obscure ; 
M. Paul Meyer suggests, as a possibility, that the original 
form may have been ^livindula for *lividttla, f, lividus 
Livid. (A med.L, word of about the same dale and of app. 
similar form is calendula marigold.) It is not certain that 
the word has not changed its application, as in early glosses 
livendula, lavendula, are given as synonymous with sam- 
sucus and amaraens, wliich properly mean * marjoram ' ; 
but plant-names were applied often very loosely. The It. j 
lavanda, F. lavande, would seem to be a back-formation ■ 
from med,L. lavandula.\ I 

A. sb. ! 

1 , The plant Lavandula vera (N.O. Labialos), a : 
small shrub with small pale lilac-coloured flowers, 
and narrow oblong or lanceolate leaves; it is a 
native of the south of Europe and Northern Africa, 
but cultivated extensively in other countries for its 
perfume. Also applied, usually with defining word, 
to the two other species of Lavandula, L, Spica 
(distinguished as French lavender send. Lavender 
spike), and L.Sioechas{ioim^x\y\Lavendcr gentle). 

Oil 0/ lavender, the essential oil obtained by distillation 
of the blossoms oi L.vera,ys%eA in medicine and perfumery. 
An inferior kind is obtained from the two other species, and 
is used in making varnishes and for other industrial pur- 
poses ; that from L. Spica is called ‘ oil of spike \ 

<;x265 Voc. Plants in Wr. Wulckcr 557/9 Lauendttla, 
lauendre. c 1440 Pro/nf. Parv. 290/r Lavendere, herbe, 
Lavetuitila. c 1450 W^A///*(Anecd. Oxon.) 92/1 Lavendula, 
gall, et angl. I.iuendre. 1530 Palscr. 237/2 Lavendre an 
h^shc, lauatde. 1538 Turner Lavender, 

.. nardus. rxsso Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) Lj, Take 


of lauender gentle .5. & a half. XS70 Snilr. Poems Reform. 
XV. 9 Thow Lauand, lurk ; thow time, be tint ; Thow 
Margelene, swaif. 1573 Baket Alv., Lauander.. lattendula. 
*577 Googe Heresbaclis Husb. (1586) 66 Lavender is 
called in Laiine Lavanda or Lavendula. 1578 Lvrz Dodoens 
II. lx.xxvi. 264 Lauender is of two sortes, male and female. 
*597 Gerarde Herbal 11. clxxix, (1633) 584 Lavender Spike 
IS called in Latine Lavendula. x6xi Shaks. Wint. T. iv. 
iy. 104 Here’s flowres for you: Hot Lauender, Mints, 
Sauory, mariorum. a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig Man. iii. vi. 
280 The Seeds of Lavander kept a little warm and moi.st, 
will turn into Moths. x7sx Hill Hist. Mat. Med. 424 
Lavender has at all times been famous as a cephalic, nervous, 
and uterine medicine. 1796 C.MARSHALLC^an/^w.xvi. (1813) 
268 Lavender . . is for its pleasant aromatic scent found in 
most gardens. 1850 Gullick & Times Paint. 209 The 
English oil of lavender, or the inferior foreign oil of spike 
(a larger species of lavender), is preferred in enamel painting. 

b. Applied to certain other plants. Sea Laven- 
der, also called ^MarshLaven- 

der{oh%.), Lavender Thrift, f Lavender of Spain 
s= Lavender cotton. 


1530 Palscr, 237/2 Lavendre of Spaygne, cipres. 1597 
Gerarde Hcibal 11. lx.xxvii. § 2. 333 ‘fhe people neere the 
sea side where it groweth do call it Marsh Lauander, and 
Sea Lauander. 1760 J. Lf.e Inirod. Bot. App. 316 Sea 
Lavender, Staticc. 1837 RIacgillivray Witheriugs Brit. 
Plants {e.d. 4) 154 S[iatice] Limonlum, Lavender Thrift. 

2 . The flowers and stalks of Lavandula vera, 
placed among linen or other clothes in order to 
preserve them from moths when they are to be 
stored for some time. To lay {up) in lavender', 
{a) to lay aside carefully for future use ; {b) slang, 
to pawn ; (c) to put out of the way of doing harm, 
as a person by imprisoning him or the like. 

1584 Stanford Ckurchw. Acc. in AntiquaryyHW. 210^1 
It. lavender for the churche clothes. 1589 Nashe Pref. 
Greene's Meuaphon (Arb.) 8 Bought at the deerest though 
theysmell of the friplers lauander halfe a ycere after. 1592 
Greene Upst. Courtier Zi He is ready to lend the 
loser money upon rings .. or any other good pawn, but the 
poor gentleman pays so dear for the lavender it is laid up 
tn, that [etc.]. 1605 Chap.man, etc. Etistxv. Ho. Ga, Good 
faith rather then thou shouldest pawne a rag more il'e lay 
my ladiship in lauender, If I knew where. 1628 Earle 
Microcosm., Yug. rawe Preacher (Arb.) 23 He. .ha’s a test 
still in lauender for Bellarmine. a 1639 Wotton Let, to 
Walton in Relio. (1651) 512 Yours hath lyen so long by me 
(as it were in lavender) without an answer, 1648 Petit, 
East. Assoc. 9 It is the duty of a State to lay him [the 
king] solemnly in such kind of Lavender as grows in the 27 
of Deuteronomy, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crexv, Layd- 
iip-in Lavender, when any Cloaths or other Moveables are 
pawn’d or dipt for present Money. 1822 Scott Higel xxlii, 
Lowestoffe is laid up in lavender only for having shown you 
the way into Alsaiia. 1826 — Mai. Malagr. li, The orna- 
ments are redeemed from the pawn-brokers, worn perhaps on 
the Sunday, and returned to lavender (as the phrase goes) 
on the next Monday. 1858 Thackeray Virgin. I. xxxiil. 
258 What woman . . has not the bridal-favours and raiment 
stowed away, and packed in lavender, in the Inmo.st cup- 
boards of her heart? xB88 Academy 18 Feb. xxx/3 The old 
maid . . with her little romance carefully preserved in the 
lavender of memory. 

3 . The colour of lavender-flowers, a very pale 
blue with a I race of red. 

1882 Garden 16 Dec. 533/3 Chrysanthemums, .. Fe'e 
Rageuse, a large recurved flower, .colour while tinted with 
lavender. 1886 Fenn blaster Ceremonies i, They were of 
richest purple, fading into lavender and grey. 

4 . attrib. cand Comb., as lavender-growing \ 
lavender-blue, -brenvn, -gJ'ey, -scented adjs. ; la- 
vender-sugar, a sweetmeat medicated with 
lavender, 

1796 KirwaN £■/««. Min. (ed.2) 1. 28 '‘Lavender blue— blue 
with a mixture of grey, and a shade of red. 1813 Skelthes 
Charac. (ed, 2) 1. 218 Sp.mgled crape petticoat, with 
•lavender brown train. 1834 Mrs. So.merville Couuex. 
Phys.Sci. xix. (1849) *81 Visible rays of a *lavender grey 
colour. 1900 Daily News 28 Aug. 5/1 Some persons find 
•lavender-growing very profitable. 1871 M. Collins Mrg. 

Merck. I. ii. 60 Linen *lavender-scented. Splendid 

Follies 1. 19 Hand •lavender-sugar to the old man. 

B. adf. Of the colour of lavender-flowers (see 
A. 3). Also in Cojnb. 

1882 Garden 20 May 354/3 Clematises. .\yith flowens of a 
delicate lavender shade. 1883 Congregatjonalist Nov. cw 
He moved on, with springy step, wearing lavender kid 
gloves. 1890 * Rolf Boldrewood' Col. ReformernZqi) 162 
The lavender-kid-wearing tribe of modern youth. 1807 
Mary Kingsley W. Africa 341 Obanjo evidently thought 
him too much of a lavender-kid-glove gentleman to deal 
with bush imde. 


ia*vender,«^. [f. Latenderji^.S] trans. Toper- 
newith lavender; to put lavenderamong (linen'. 
20 Keats Eve St. Agnes xxx, In blanched linen, smooth, 

. lavender’d. 1839 H. Rogers Ess. II. in. 148 The word 
nch ’ is lavendered over into ‘ unpleasant effluvia , or .an 
<^our *. a X845 Hood Two Peacocks of Bedfotd xxv, J he 
mn clerk goes lavender'd and shorn. 1874 Al. Collins 
insmier. III. i. 3, I lay there, amid lavendered Jmen. 
; Tennyson Q. Mary iii. v, It shaU be all my 
hour To rose and lavender my horemess. *®93 M* 

!t Sentence 1. v, Snowy linen lavendered by the joung 
le’s own hands. » 

Used (after Lavender sbA) for Laendee c/. i. 

43 Willis Wrie Jltirr^ (Csat.), The smell ofso.-ip, from 
lavendering in the back-yard. 

a-vender co-tton. A name for Ground 
iress {Santolina Chamiecypartssus)-, 
fused with Artemisia Abrolanoiios 
>0 Palscr. 2-57/2 Lavendre cotten, apres. 1538 i ui^E 
Tim, LaveudM cotton, AhitMmM. IS77 h- Goocl 



LAVENDER-WATER; 
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LAVISH. 


HefcihacKs Hush, (i 586) 66 b, Lavender cotleni . . some call it | 
. . Santonia and female Sothemewood. 1579 Lakgham Card. , 
Health (1633) 349 Lauender cotton, or garden Cypers, I 
drunke with wine, is good agxunst all poyson & venom : it ' 
is the female kind of Sothernwood. 174X Covtpl. Fam.- \ 
Piece 1. i. 37 Lavender*Cotton, . . Camomile, Lavender-tops 
..of each of these Herbs a small Handful. *882 Garden ! 
17 June 427/1 As edging plants . . Lavender Colton. 

La’vender-’watter, A perfume compounded, | 
with alcohol and ambergris, from the distilled | 
flowers of lavender. _ | 

1563 Hyll Art Garden. (1503) 99 Distil it in a limbek of 
glas , . into which put a little Lauender water & peper. | 
1758 J. S. Le Bran's Ohserv. Surg. (177*) 294 They bathed 
the Fart with Lavender Water. <2x863 Thackeray Fite- , 
Boodle's Prof. Misc. Wks. IV. 21 What a fine odour of 
]avender*water 1 

tliavendry. Obs. Forms: 4-5 lavendrye, 

5 -dray, 6 lavandrie. [ad. OF. lavan-, laven^ 
Lavender a. = Laundry 
i; b. —Laundry 2; c. —Laundress i. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. XV. 182 l>anne wll he some tyme 
Laboryin a lauendrye. tz9%Hid. C. -xvii. 330 And lauej) 
hem in l>e lauandrie. a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. 
I1790I 85 Office of Lavendrey, two yeomen ;..and if there 
be a Queene in housholde, then there be weomen lavendryes 
for the chambre, warderobe, &c. 1567 [see Lavender ii.h* 

Ziavendulau (lavemdi/Han). Min. Also -ane. 
[Named by Breithaupt, 1S37 ; f, mod.L. lavendtda 
lavender + -an.] Arseniate of copper with coball, 
of a lavender-blue colour. 

1844 Dana Min. 527 Lavendulan.. Fuses easily before the 
blowpipe. 1872 Nevill Catal. Min. 144 Erythrite .. var. 
Lavendulane. 1892 Dana Min. 814 Lavendulan .. Occurs -I 
with cobalt and other ores. 

liave'iidulite. Min. [f, as prec. + -ite.] = prec. 

1878 Mineral. Mag. II. 101 Lavendulite .. occurs in large 
blocks of cobalt ore. 

^ave Jiet. [Of unknown origin ; cf. Lammet, 
lam-net (s.v. Lam w.).] (See quot. 1883.) 

2875 Buckland 346 Three fishermen were standing 

waUt deep, .working their lave nets, ^ 1883 Fuheries Exhib. 
Catal. jed. 4) 125 Lave Net . . used in the estuary to take 
salmon on the sands in the shallow water. 1894 Wesim. 
Gaz, 30 July 8/2 On Thursday Mr. Henry Cadogan, with 
a lave net, caught in the same water a young shark. 

Ijavenite (lawenait), Min. [Named by 
Brogger, 1S85, from the Laven (Sw. Ldven) islands, 
where it was found.] Silicate of zirconium, found 
in brown monoclinic crystals. 

1886 Avter. Jrnl. Set, Ser. lit. XXXL 230 LUvenite is a 
mineral of chestnut brown to yellowish color. 

Xtaventine (Isewentin). [Corruption of Levan- 
tine.] A trade name for a mixture of silk and 
cotton. In some mod. Diets. 

Jiaver Alsoilaber. [st.L./aver.} 
t i. A water-plant mentioned by Pliny ; » Gr, 
aiov, Obs. 

c xooo Sax. Leedid. I. «4 Deos wj'rt te man sion & oSrum 
naman laber nemnel^ byo cenned on w^etum stowum. 1562 
Turner Herbal 11. 32 Sion otherwise called lauer is found 
in waters with a fat busheryght vp with brode leues.^ x6oi 
Holland Pliny H. 25s The roots.. are as effectual in this 
case as green Lauer [margin, Water cresses], 

2 . From the 17th c. applied by writers to various 
marine algse, and now used as a trade or culinary 
name for the edible species. Purple laver, Por- 
phyra laciniata. Green laver, Viva laiissima and 
Viva lacluca. 

16x1 CoTGB., Herhe marine, Slanke, Wrake, Lauer, Sea- 
grasse. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 257 Laver, which is 
the Lactitca Marina or Sea-Lettuce. 1766 Anstey Bath 
Guide V. 32 Fine potted Laver, fresh Oysters, and Pies f 
1843 Statist. Ace. Scot. VII. 400 The Ulva latissima which 
makes a pickle called ‘Javer*, is found on the coast. 1847 
Sir J. C. Ross Poy.S. Set^ II. 266 Tlie green, pink, and 
purple layers of Great Britain may be readily recognized. 
1894 Daily ^ News 1 Dec. 5/4 leaver is now in full season, 
and is best imported straight from Ireland. 

attrib. 1873 Af. Collins Squire StlcAesier I. xv. 191 Vou 
don’t get moor mutton with hot laver sauce every day. 

Laver (l^’wsj), sb.'^ Forms : 4-6 lavor, la- 
vour(e, 5 Iavowr6,lavTe,Iavyre, lawere,-owTe, 
-orre, Sc. levare, 5-6 Sc. lavar, 6 . 5 V. lawer, 
lawar(e, {dial, leyver), 5- laver. [a. OF. la- 
veoir^ lainir L. lavdidrium : see Lavatory.] 

1 . Avessel,basm, or cistern for washing; in early 
use, chiefly a wash-hand-basin or a water-jug, 
usually of metal ; occas. a pan or bowl for water, 
irrespective of its purpose. Now only poet, or 
rhetorical, f Also applied to the piscina, and to 
the lavatory in a monastic cloister. 

CX386 Chaucer Wifds Prol. 287 Assen, oxen, hors, and 
houndes . .been assayd at diuerse stoundes, Bacyns, lauours, 
er that men hem bye. c 1394 PI- Crede 106 pan kam I to 
pat cloister., it ^vas..Wi^? lauoures of fatun louelyche 
y-greithed. <5x400 Octouian 1299 Lauor and basyn they 
gon calle. To w:Msche and a^e. 1420 E. E. Wills 
46 Also iij. basc[i]nus,.. with ij. lauerus. <;x46oJ. Russell 
Bk. Nurture 232 py Ewry horde with basons & lauour, 
waturhoot & cold, eche oper to alay. 1483 ^c/ i Rich. IIJ, 
c. 12 § 2 That nomerchaunt Straungler ,. brynge into this 
Realme ..Chafynge disshes hangjmge lavers [etc.]. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 442 b/i He wessheth his handes at the 
pyscyne or lauer for this f no thynge of the Sacramente ne 
may abyde at his handes. 1487 Jv til of Laurence {Somerset 
Ho.), A water laver for the fyr. Inv.R.Wardr. (1815) 

10 Item a levare of silver ouregilt with a cover. 1507 Pilton 
Churchw. Acc, [Somerset Rcc. Soc.) 53 Item j basen and 


j lauer of laten. IS4? Carnal. Scot. Ep. to (J. Map^ 7 He 
gart delyuir to the said pure man . . ane goldin valtir lauar. 
1552-3 Div. C/t. Goods, Staff, in Ann. Lichfield (1863) IV. 
31 A handbell, a crosse of wodde, a surples, and a lavor. 
1557-8 Durham Acc. (Surtees) 715 In factura unius 

hosiii pro le lavers, Sd. 1579 Langham Gard. Health {1633) 
514 Wash thy hands in a lauer, wfaerin is put some Sage. 
1593 Flies of Dttrk. (Surtees) 70 Within the Cloyster Garth 
. . was a Fair Laver or Condht. 1598 Florio, Vacile, a basen 
to wash hands in, a lauer. 1605 Timmc Quersit. i. xiii. 58 
Vulcan washed Pheebus in the same lauer. 1647 A. Ross 
Myst. Poet. xvi. (1648) 388 In her temple at Cum®.. 
Justin Martyr .. saw the three lavers where she used to 
wash her self. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1. 182 With copious water 
the bright vase supplies A silver laver, of capacious size. 
Ibid. lit. 558 Young Aretus .. Brought the full laver o’er 
their hands to pour. x864Tyssen Ch. Bells of Sussex ii 
[The 13eU‘founders‘ arms.l A chevron between three lavers. 

b. Used to render Vulg. labrtim, Heb. kiyybr, 
applied to the large brazen vessel for tbe ablutions 
of the priests, mentioned in the descriptions of the 
Mosaic Tabernacle and of the T^emple of Solomon. 

1535 CovERDALU Exod. XXX. i8 Thou shall make a brasen 
lauer. . to wash. — 2 Kings viL 39 The lauer set he before 
on the rlghte hande towarde the south. 1647 R, Baillie 
Anabaptism 166 The laver.. was not of the capacity for one 
man to bath. 1869 W. P. Mackay Grace 4- Truth (2875) 
46 Nicodemus, as a teacher in Israel, should have been 
looking fbr the antitype of temple and haver. 

c. The basin of a fountain. Obs. exc. arch. 

2604 Dekker King's Enlertainm. E3b, Some pretlie 
distaunce from them an artificial! Lauer or Fount was 
erected. 2645 Evelyn Diary 18 Jan,, Many stately foun- 
taines. .casting water into antiq layor^ 1664 Pepys Diary 
14 June, A mighty fine, cool place it is, with a great laver 
of water in the middle. 1670 Blount Glossogr., Laver, 
a Pond or washing place. 1825 Loncp. Spirit Poetry 24 
Where the silver brook, From its full laver, pours the white 
cascade, 

2 . /nz^/j/Iandy^. The baptismal font; the spiritual 
Svashing ’ of baptism ; in wider sense, any spiritually 
cleansing agency. After Gr. \cvTpbv vaKiyycyfaias 
Tit. iii. 5 : cf. Lav acre. 

2340 Ayenb. 162 t>et ober Nng is 2oJ>e ssrifte bet is bet 
lauor huer he him ssel ofte wesse. 2423 Pilgr. Sowle 
(Caxton) t. xiii. (1S59) 9 Eke thenne bit sheweth that he 
hath this lauure desalowid. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Private Baptism, This holesome lauer of rcgeneracion. 
1574 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 29 Seeyng that Baptime is 
called the Lauer of newe birth. 2612 T. Taylor Comm. 
Titus ii. 14 This is the oncly fountaine opened to the 
house of Dnuld for Sinne and Vneleannesse, this is the 
oticly lauer of the Church, xdyt Weever Auc. Funeral 
Mon, 59 At whose hands he receiued the lauer of baptisme. 
2670 Moral State Eng. 2 Baptism is tbe Lavre of Regenera- 
tion. <1x684 Leighton /PXr. (2835) 1 . 115 No other laver 
can fetch it out but the Sprinkling oflTie Blood of Jesus 
Christ. 2846 Keble Lyra Innoc. (1873) 49 Christ’s Laver 
hath refreshing power. 

f 3 . A process or mode of ablution. Ohs. 

2671 L, Addison W. BarbaryyiW. 148 All the Musalmim of 
the Alcoran use washing in a mystic signification of internal 
purity, and ..the soul receives the benefit of their corporeal 
Lavors. 1671 Milton Samson 2727 And from the stream 
With lavers pure and cleansing herbs wash off The clotted 
gore. <71684 Leighton Comm, i Pet, ii. 9. 303 No other 
i.aver can do it, no water, but that fountain opened for sin. 
4 . attrib. 


x66o Act 12 C/ias, II, c. 4 Schedule s.v. Brass, Brass of 
Laver Cocks the pound j. s. iv d. 

Lawer, Her, (?yor*lez/er-ctttter{allx[ding 
to the name Leversedge) : see Lever, iris-plant.] 
A coulter or ploughshare when used as a bearing. 
Also laver aUter, " 

1828-40 in Berry Encycl. Herald. I, (whence in recent 
Diets.) 2894 Parkers Gloss, Her, s.v. Plough, Argent, a 
chevron between three laver cutters (or ploughshares, also 
called scythe blades) sable — Leversedge, co. Chester. 

f LaW€27f <z. Obs. rare^^. ? — Blabber a. 

*59® Marston Pygmal. iv. [v.J 75 Let his [the hound’s) 
lauer Jjp Speake in reproch of Natures workmanship. 

t Lawer, Z/, Obs. [LLaverjAS] m/r. Tobathe. 

1607 Walkincton opt. Glass 37 With surfets tympany he 
ginning swell All wan eft lavers m Saint Buxtons well. 

Laver, obs. form of Lather v. 


AjaveracKe, -coK, •oc( k, -ok(ke : see Lark sb. 
Laverd, obs. form of Lord. 

Lavic (la-vik), a. [f. Lava -h -ic. Cf. F. la 
viquel\ Of or pertaining to lava. 

For. Q. Rev. XV. 82 The three volcanic period 
termed by geologists tracbytic, basaltic, and lavic. 

tLavi-dnian. Obs. rare-^. [prob. from Celt! 
Cornish ; cf. ‘ Visnan, vidnan, a sand lance or sam 
Contw. Gloss,').'] A fish ofsomekinc 
*^*^*"S of Herring, Pilchard; 

sprats or Lauydnyan. 

Daving (l;>-vig), vij. sb. ff. Lave t/. i + -ing i . 
A he action of the vb. LaveI in various senses 
t baling; washing. Also attrib., laviug-bowl, 
baling bowl or scoop. 

blelaCs, Abingdon in I.elan 
tsi”" ^ the strenghe of the stremeastone 

Hbor and lavyng moche money was Ion 
(Surtees) 649. vij lavyng bolle: 
1^1 Florio, Lauatura, a washing, a lauing. 

IDatriiig (I?-vii)),///. a. [f. Lave vX + -ing 2 . 
1 hat laves in various senses ; f flowing, washinc 
purifying ; bathing (in quot. intrl). 
lJf?A *w?‘ 366 pe muke! lauande logbe to b 

314 in Korstm. Alteug 
l-eg. {1^^1)273 He. .to he toumbe lokyd. To >e Hche \>er & 


lay with lauande teres. 1671 Milton P . R . i. 280 As I rose 
out of the laving stream. 1812 Byron Ch. Har, 11. xxiv, 
Thus bending o’er the vessel’s laving side, To gaze on Dian's 
wave-reflected sphere. 

'f Lavishi sb, Obs. Forms : 5 lavas, 6 lavess(e, 
lavasse, lavish, [a. OF. lavasse, lavache, delugeof 
rain. Cf. OF. /tzz/fj torrent (of words).] Profusion, 
excessive abundance, extravagant outpouring or 
expenditure; prodigality, lavishness. 'V^x.ioinake 
lavish. 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 364/2 Ther was no lauas in their 
spechc ne euylle. X534 Whitinton Tullyes Offices (1540) 
II. loi The other large lauesse is appropried as to flatterers 
of the commen people. 1548 Udall Erasm. Par, Luke vii. 
86b, Dooest thou see this woman .. makyng lauasse of hir 
precious perfumed oynctemenle. 15^5 Stapleton Tvr/r. 
j^<r/V/< T17 They ryot not in lauish, but Hue in fasting. 2582 
Stubbcs Altai. Abus. 11. (1B82) 40 If euerie brookcr would 
deale thus, iheir would not so many false knaues bring 
them such lauish of stollen goods, as they do. 1589 Nashe 
Inirod. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 8 The sweele sacietie of 
eloquence, which the lauish of our copious Language maie 
procure. ^1592 Marlowe Massacre Paris xxiv. 102 He 
loves me . . that makes mo.st lavish of his blood. 2597 
J. Payne Royal Exch. 11 You shall surely answere and 
make accowmpte for the lavess and misspendinge of your 
maysters goods. 

Iiavisb. (Ire-viJ), a. Forms : 5-6 lavas, lavage, 
6 laves, laveis, lavaige, A", lawage, lavash, 6- 
lavish. [f. Lavish sb.] 

1 . a. AYith reference to speech : Unrestrained, 
effusive; esj). in phrase lavish vf {one's) tongne. 
Now only as contextual use of 2. 

2485 Eliz. C'tess Surrey in Fasten Lett. No. 886 III. 323 
They have not ben of that disposlcion to be lavas of theyr 
tungys, whan they had moore cause of booldnes than they 
have nowe. 2529 More iv. Wks. 245/r [Though 

many confessors are] in al other thing so light and laues of 
theyr tong, .yet finde we ncuer , . cause giuen of complaint, 
through . .secretes vtlred . . by the confessoure. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. III. 124 *Trow 3e', he said, ‘for jour speiking 
so proude, Or Hchtlie langage bayth lawage and loude,,. 
Tliat I dar nocht to my purpois proceid 1594 if/ Pt, 
Contention i. i. 25 Th’ excessiue loue I beare vnto your 
Grace, Forbids me to be lauish of my tongue, 1675 Tra- 
herne Chr. Ethics 425 How do old men even dote into 
lavish discourses of the beginningof their lives. 2702 Rowe 
Ambit. Step-Moth, n. \\. 761, I bore his lavish Tongue. 
2742 Young Nt. Th. n. 284 But wlw on Time so lavish is 
my song? 2807 Cradbe Birth of Flattery 264 ITie lavish 
tongue shall honest truths impart. 

tb. Of conduct or disposition : Unrestrained, 
impetuous; loose, wild, licentious. Obs, 

1597 Shak's. 2 Hen. IP, iv. iv. 64 When Meanes and lauish 
Manners meete together. 2605 — Macb, i. ii. 57 Curbing 
his lauish spirit. 1634 Milton Camts 465 When lust, .by 
leud and lavish act of sin, Lets in defilement to the iuward 
parts. 1640 Quarles Enchirid. iii. 28 If he be given to 
lavish Company, endeavour to stave him off with lawfull 
Recreations. 

t e. Extravagant or * wild * in speculation. Ohs. 

1893 J, Edwards Auih. O. ff N, Test. 252 If.. I have 
sheweef my self arbitrary and lavish in some of the deriva- 
tions. 

2 . a. Expending or bestowing without stint or 

measure; unboundedly liberal or profuse; prodigal. 
Const. In early use often : Wasteful, extrava- 

gant. 

c 147s Oath. Atigl. 210 (Add. MS.) Lavage, frodigus. 
*54® J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 54 He is so laueis, the 
stocky be^nneth to droope. Thomas Hal. Did., 

Discipatrici, lauage woman, they that will spend out of 
reason. 2553 Grim alde Cicero's Offices 1. (1558) 21 Lauisher 
than their goods wil beare. 1565 Golding Ovids Met. 180 
The lauas earth doth yeeld you plenteously Most gentle 
foode, &c. iSTfi Fleming Panopl. Epist. 240 Lest you be 
carefull in keeping. .or to prodigall and lavash in wasting 
them. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iti. ii. 39 Had I so lauish 
of my presence beene, So common hackney'd in the eyes 
of men. 25^7 Hooker £cc/. Pol. v. Ixv. § 20 The libeiall 
harted man is . . by the iudgement of the miserable lauish. 
2605 Play Stucley in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) I. 262, 

I ever fear’d that my courageous brother ., would be too 
lavish of his person. 1643 Burroughes Exp. Hosea ir. 

vii. (2652)276 You often tell j'our lavish wasting servants, 
they Will be glad of a crust before they dye. 1697 Dryden 
Past. VII. 76 Lavish Nature laughs, and strows her 
Stores around. 1720 Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) HL 5 * 
When we are so lavish of our Money upon Trifles. <7X7^3 
Shenstone Elegies i. 27 The mourner, lavish of his tears. 
1791 Boswell fokusott (2816) IV. 482 , 1 have not been lavish 
of useless letters. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. I, 113 His 
bounty was lavish and open-handed. 2849 Ruskin Sev. 
Lamps iv. § 3. 97 In this respect Nature is sparing of her 
highest, and lavish of her less, beauty. 2867 Freeman 
Norm. Conq, (1876) I. iv. 152 The people thus formed..- 
-fhe most lavish in gifts to holy places. 

D. Expended, bestowed, or produced in unstinted 
profusion ; profuse, abundant. 

*57® F LEMiNC Pafiopi. Epist. 220 He writeth to Dion>’sius. . • 
and alies, to leave off their lavash cheare and delicales. sbej 
Shaks. Meas.for M, 11. ii. 24 Let her haue needfull but not 
lauish meanes. 1607 Dryden Virg. Georg, j. 423 The lowVing 
Spring, with lavish Rain, Beats down the slender Stem and 
yarded Grain. 1779-81 Johnson L. P, VottngVliiS. IV. 277 
His three Plays all concluded with lavish suicide. ^ *83* 
iENN^ON Eleanore 22 Thou wert nursed in some delicious 
land Of lavish lights, and floating shades. 2848 W. H- 
Kelly tr. L. Blanc’s Hist. Ten Y. II. 446 He ..received 
him at Neuilly with lavish marks of regard. 2883-4 
U Honov^ Story Merv il 26 He wore a silk tunic, .with 
lavish gold embroidery. 

3. dial. Of grass or wheat : Rank, overgrown. 

CX730 PovNTER MS. Gloss, in N. f- 0 . Ser. vi. Vin.4S 

Lavage, rank, 184* Pulman Sketches (1871) in The grass 
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is too lavidge. 1844 Barnes Poems Rureil Life Gloss., 
Lavish^ rank, * That wheat is lavish.’ 

iavish. V. Also 6 lavesse. [f. La- 

vish a.] 

1 . inir. To be lavish. + a. To be profuse in ex- 
pense ; to plunge into (excess). Also to lavish it, 
Ohs. b. To Ik lavish of words; to exaggerate. 
Ohs. C. Of rain: To pour in torrents, rare. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 105 He, fearing the Female to 
lauish and to be no sparer of such vittailes as they haue 
..slcnteth the Female. ,1613 R, Cawdrev Tabte Alph.^ 
Lnuish, to >pei»d extraordinarily. 1614 D. Dvke Afp^st. Set/' 
ileceivin^^xW. 274 The Scripture saiih not the minister may 
luxuriously lauish it, but onely liuc of the altar. x6*S 
Cooke Pol>e ^oan 69 You lauish when you talke of 400. 
yeares after. For 1 haue prooucd vnto you alreadie, by 
the bookes that are yet extant, that it was knowne sooner. 
1625 Bp. Mount.^gu zJ//. Ca^sar^tj S. Aug. in commending 
him did not lavish at all, where he saith, that he was . . 
7 /ia^//t itominis [etc.]. 1642 J. Ball Ccinne^ I. 54 You 

lavish somewhat when you say without limitation (etc.]. 
1698 Fryer Ace. E. India ff P. 162 His Father dying soon, 

. . he . . lavishes into Exces.ses not approved of. 1830 Galt 
Laurie T. 111.111. (1849) 90 The r-oin came lavishing along 
as if the windows of heaven tvere opened. 

2 . trans. To bestow, deni out, distribute, or spend 
profusely and recklessly; also with away^ ont. 
Const, in, on or upon, rarely to, 

a. with material object. Also, to shed (blood) 
in profusion. 

1542 Udall tr. Ernsnnts' APophih. 135 Those persones, 
who of a ryottousiiesss did prodigally laues.se out and 
waste their substaunce . . vpon cookes, or reuellers [etc.]. 
JS92 Nobody 4- Someb. in Simpson Ech. Ehnks, (1878) 1 . 
288 Heipe us to lavKh our abundant treasiire.s In masks, 
sports, revells, riots, and strange pleasures i6ix Biule 
Isa. xivi. 6 They laul.sh gold out of the bagge. 1650 W. 
Brough Saer Princ. (1659) 407 Shall all be lavished away 
that should be so laid out? 1^2 Washington tr. Milton's 
Ve/.Pop xii. 229 That he might . . lavish out in one House, 
the Riches and Wealth .. of titree Nations. X7X3 Addison 
Cato n, i, We lavish d at our deaths the blood of thousands. 

/1 17x5 Burnet Oion Time (1724) 1 . 245 Money, which she 
lavished out in a most profuse vanity. 17W Burke IP. 
//rti/rw^fWks. 1842 II. 143 Thatexcessive salaries and eniolu- 
metus. .have been lavi bed by the said Warren Hastings to 
sundry individuals. 1796 Campaigns 1793-4, I. t. ix. 02 
Twas a pity brave men sliould be lavish'd away, 1820 w 
Irving Sketch Pk. 11 , 156 T'he children ,, lavish all their 
holyday money in^ toy.s. tSst D, G. Mitchell Fresh 
Glean, 129 The savings of the week are lavished upon the 
indulgences of Sunday. 

b. with immaterial object. 

1581 Sidney /’otf/riV (Arh) 67 But I haue lauished 
out too many wordes of this play matter. 1621 Quarle.s 
Esthers. E 3 b, Each Virgin keepes her turne, and all the 
mght They lewdly lauish in the Kings delight. 1639 
Fuller Holy IFirrii. xxxlv. (1840) 93 Pity it is that any 
pity should be lavished on them. 1053 tr. Hates' Dissert. 
He pace iv.^ 19 Is it credible that he will lavish out so 
excellent gifts . . on men depraved with so many errors. 
2672 Dkyoen Conq. Granada 1. i, Ev'ry Life You lavish 
thus, in this intestine Strife, a 1704 T'. Brown Praise 
Poz'erty Wks. 1730 I. 100 Lavishing your favours. 1763 
W. Harris in Lett, Lit. Men (Camden) 401 His good 
nature . . was lavished away on those who had least pre- 
tence to his favour. 1765 Goldsm. Pic. IP xxi, To sec 
her lavish some kind looks upon my unfortunate son. 1845 
Ford Ilandbk. Spain i. 50 [Nature] lavishes . . her fairest 
charms where most unseen. 1856 H. Rogers Ess. II. viii. 
368 No end of controversy has been lavished on the 

?hilosopher'.s precise view. x86i J. Martineau Ess. txSeg) 
1 . 400 The blind force of instinctive life. .Plato treats with 
none of the admiration lavished on it by jlr. Carlyle. 
Hence Iia'visher, one who lavishes. 

1611 CoTCR., Gaspilleur, a spend-all, .. lautsher. a 16x9 
Fotherby Atheom. n. i. § 8 (1622J 189 God is not a Lauisher, 
but a Dispenser of his blcs'sings X634 Sir M. Sandys Ess. 
209 Let those Lavishers lhen. that made the Covetous their 
);oyvlers, LWe so thriftily, as to pay their debts in their 
life time. 

3^avisliing (Ire-vijig), vhl. sb. [f. Lavish v. -t- 
•ingL] The action of the vb. Lavish. 

*573 Baret Alv. L 127 Lauishing or wastfull ryot. is8x 
Savile Tacitus, Hist.wAxxsW. 11591) lox Aman.-firme 
against these lauishings^ to souldiera. 1812 Examiner 28 
Sept. 620/1 These . . sacrifices, and lavishing.^ of money, are 
..to be attempted for not one single good. 1850 M'Cosh 
ph\Goz’t. HI. t. «i874i 317 Love without justice is the mere 
lavishinjj of a weak affection. 

Iiavisliing (I»’vijlg),///. a. [f. Lavish v. -i- 
-ing 2,J That lavishes; extravagant; t given to 
reckless or unrestrained behaviour. 

1598 Grknewey Tacitus' Ann. iv. v. (1622) 93 By reason 
of his ownc lauishing toong. 1659 Howeli. Lex., Prov. 
Let. of Advice, Be wary of loo costly and lavishing a Wife. 
Hence Zia^visliiugly adv. 

a 1585 Abp. Sandys Serm. xvi. 284 It is the wives dutie.. 
not lauishingly to wast or spoile their goods; hut [etc]. 
x688 Bunvan yerus. Sinner Saz'cd (x886) 71 To those that 
sinned not lavishingly. 1794 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 281 It was 
. .a secret why the troops were paid for so lavishingly. 

liavishly (lx‘*vij li), adv. [f. Lavish a. -h -ly 2.] 
In a lavish manner. 

* 57 * Golding Cahdn on Ps. Ixvi. 13 They laui-hly (L. 
/utililer] force vpon God what'^oeuer comes at theire lunges 
ende. X577 tr. Butlingeds Decades (1592) 421 They could 
not^ but bee greatly offended, to see the Gentiles so 
lauishly to v.se the thinges prohibited. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
IP, IV. ii. 57 Some about him haue too lauishly Wrested 
his meaning and Authoritie, x63x Gouge God's Arro^vs 11. 

*42 What is violently or fraudulently gotten, will be 
javiMily spent, a 1656TJSSHER Ann. vi. (165S) 354 So lavishly 
insulting over the fall of so great a person. 1769 yunius 
Lett. (1804) I. 29 Whether or no the man, who has praised 
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him so lavishly, be himself deserving of praise. 1843 Gal- 
LKNCA//'n^',/’aj/«5‘/*r. ■1848) 1 . p. xxvti. They shed blood 
lavishly. 1856 Lever Martins 0/ Cro* M. 207 No praise 
of mine — . . however lavishly it W'as squandered*— could 
possibly raise you in your own esteem. 1867 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. fx876) II. vii. 33 If thej' took with one hand 
[they] gave lavishly with the other. 

liavislinieut (Icewijment). Now rare. [f. 
Lavish z). + -ment.] The action of lavishing. 

1630 Lord Hist. Banians 44 Yet giuen to lavishment of 
their gettings, if they were not admonished by their Law. 
X662 J, Chandler /'Viw 273 Thi.s. .might 

..remain safe for a long time, without a lavishment of the 
health, xyxx Shaftesb. Chamc. (1737) III. MLc. tii. it. 172 
Let us suppose him . . without any apparent Luxury' or 
Lavishment in his Manners. 1814 Cary Dante, Hell xt. 47 
Whoe’er .. In reckless lavishment his talent wastes. 1839 
Bailey Festns (1848) 3i»i To fee!. .That hope, nor love, nor 
fear. .Can check the roj'at lavishment of life. 

3 javisliness (lai vijnes). [f. Lavish a. -f -ness.] 
•f i. Absence of restraint, recklessness. Ohs. 
c 1477 Caxton yason 141 And [Eson] shewde how’ he 
wolde punisshe hii sone lason for the lauesshenes of his 
body 1553 Brendk tr. Q. Curtins tv. 45 h, Ponishing with 
losse of lief, the Iave>iie'; of the lounge. 1555 Eden Decoiies 
72 marg.. Hurt of lauyshenes of the tonge. 1649 Jer. 
Taylor Gt. Exemp. 11. Ad Sec. xii. 57 Lest as it happens 
in sudden joyes, the lavishnes^ie of his spirit should transport 
him to intemperance. 

2 . Unlimited bounty ; extravagance, prodigality. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. vii, 12 Riches .. First got with 
guile, .. And after spent with pride and lavishness. 2623 
Bingham Xenoph., Comp. Rom. ff Mod. IPars X 3, Lest it 
might be consumed by their Cabin-mates in lauishnesse and 
idle expellees, 2653 Bi.air Autoblog. vii. (2848) 95 My 
foolish lavishncxs gaue to his .servant two Jacobuses. 2750 
Johnson Rambler No. 53 f 13 'They . scatter with a kind 
of wild desperation and aflected lavishness. 2857 Ruskin 
Pol. Ecoiu A rt 12 The lavishness of pride. 1859 R. F. Burton 
Centr. A/r. In yrnl. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 213 The wondrous 
lavishness of Nature. 2874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 5. 389 
'J'he lavishness of a new wealth united with a lavishness of 
life, a love of beauty, of colour, of display, to revolutionize 
English dress, 

Lavolta Uavpdta), jA Ohs. oyiti, arch. Also 6-7 
lavalto, -olto, levalto, -olto, (7 lovalto), angli- 
cized lavolt, 6- lavolta. [f. It. la the -f volta turn.] 

* A lively dance for two persons, consisting a good 
deal in high and active bounds’ (^Nares). Also 
tramf. and 

[2584 R, Scor Discov. IPitehcr. lit. ii. 42 These . . night* 
dansing witches brought out of Italic into France that 
danse which is cuvlled La volCaI\ e 2590 Greene Fr. Bacon 
viii. {1630J D 4. And draw the Dolphins to thy louely Eyes, 
To dance Lauohas in the purple streames. 1599 Marston 
Sco. Pillanie 11. Ad rithmum 293 Come prellie pleasing 
symphonie of words .. And daunce Leuoltoes in my pocsie. 
2600 S. Nicholson .‘ieolastus (28761 47 Behold the sunne* 
heames for thy Beauties sake, Dancing Lauoltoes on the 
liquid floare. 1603 J. Davies iGrosart 04/2 In 

Matecheiiies, Lavolts, and Burgamasks. 2627 B. Jossos 
ChloriduKityXi B,Ixion. .does nothing but cm capreois . .and 
leades Lauollos with the L,Tmi®. 2627-77 Feltham Resolves 
t. xiii. 31 Mortality .. checks us in the frisks and lev.^Itoes 
of our dancing blood. 1671 Crowne yuUana v. 49 His soul 
shall dance Levaltoes in the aire at the Queens wedding. 
2698 Frvek Acc. E. India .y P. 128 The busy Apes. .made 
strange Levalioes with their hanging Brats from one Bough 
to another. 2879 G. Macdonald Sir Gibbie ni. xiv, 231 He 
first danced round her several times, .and executed his old 
lavolta of delight. 

tLavO’lta, v. Ohs. exc. arch. In 6 lavalto, 
a«^/ta2tfof6lovaH,9lavolt. [f.prec.sb.] intr.'Yo 
dance a lavolta; to caper as in the lavolta, 

1590 Nashe Almond for Parral 29 b. The legs .. they 
leapt, they daunced, and 1 leualtcd to the Vials of vanitie. 
2509 — Lenten Stnffe 36 Do but marke him on your walles 
..how he saUie.s & iaualtos. 1822 ^y. Tennant Thane 0/ 
Fife 11 . 65 Like spark from fire lavolting through the dance. 

■i* lavoltetee’r, Ohs. rare~^. [f, Lavolta jA 
+ -EER, ? after charioteer^ One who dances the 

* lavolta *. 

2625 Fletcher Fair Maid 0/ Inn in. i. A lavolieteere, 
a saltatory, a dancer with a Kit at his bum. 

Lavrocli:, variant of Lark. 

^avrovite (lie vrAvoit). Miu. Also lavrofflt©. 
[Named by von Kokscharov, 1867, in honour of 
N. von Lavrov : see -ite.] A green variety of 
pyroxene, containing vanadium. 

2868 Dana Plin. (ed. 5) 226 Lavrovlte ..is an alumina 
pyroxene, colored green by vanadium. 2879 Atner. yrnl. 
Set. Scr. 11. L. 272 Lavroffitc (La wrowite) has been, .shown 
to be a \’anadirerous diopside. 

Lavy tltc’vi). A local (St. Kilda) name for the 
guillemot. 

1698 M. Martin Poy. KiIda{XT^<p'j Eighteen of the Eggs 
laid by the Fowl called by them Lavy. Ibid.-^x The Lavy, 
so call’d by the Inhabitants of St. Kilda. 1766 Pennant 
Zool. (2768) II. 410. 2802 G. Montagu OmitfuDict. (2833) 
545. 2867 in Smyth SasloPs fPonThk. 

Iiaw(l2)>-yAl Forms: i Inju (oblique cases 
nom. and acc. pi. /a^a, once lagan \ in comb, lah-^, 2 
lajwe la5a,2-5la5e,5Zfl;'w»/tiwl8E?3©,ls0we, slabs, 
3-5 lagh(e, 3-7 lau(e, lawe. Sc. lauw©, 4 lacb(t, 
laght, (lake), lauh, 4,6 lawch, 5 J’f.laucht, 

laue, laugh, 5-9 .Yr.’lauch, 5- law. [Late OK. 
[c Tooo) lagtt str. fern. (pi. logo', a. prehistoric ON. 
*lagtt (:— Olcel. lpg\ pi* of lag neut, ; in sing, the 
word meant in Olcel. * something laid or fixed ’ 
(specific senses being, e. g. * Ia>er. stratum * share 
in an undertaking', ‘ partnership*, * fixed or market 


price * set tune etc.) ; the pi. had the collective 
sense ‘ law *, and in ONorw. its form became (as in 
OE.) a fern. sing. ; cf. OSw. lagh neut. sing, and pi., 
law, Sw. lag, pi. lagar, Da. lov. The ON. lag 
corresponds to OS. -lag neut. (in the compounds 
aldar-lagn pi. destined length of life, or-lag fate, 
war):— OTeut. *lago^', f. root *A7j’-:—0 Aryan *logh- 
{;.*-l€gh-')\ see Lay, Lie z/fo. TheLat. /^-,/Airisnot 
now generally believed to be cognate(being referred 
to the root *leg‘ of legcre to gather, read,Ae7ci»' to 
gather, say) ; but in many other langs. the word for 
‘law ’is derived from roots meaning ‘to place'; 
cf., e.g.. Eng. Doosf, Gr, Bkins, Qfapihs, L. stainiurn, 
G. gesetz. The native word in OE. was x : see & 
As /<i7u is the usual Eng. rendering of L. lex, and to some 
extent oiL. jus, and of Gr. »"6 moc, its development of senses 
has been in some degree affected by the uses of these words.] 

I, A rule of conduct imposed by authority. 

* Human law. 


L The body of rules, whether proceeding from 
formal enactment or from custom, which a parti- 
cular state or community recognizes as binding on 
its members or subjects. (In this sense usually the 
law.) f Also, in early use, a code or system of 
rules of this kind. 

^ [As the word was in Scandinavi.Tn a plural, though adopted 
in OE. as a sing., this collective sense is etymologically 
prior to that of ‘ specific enactment ’ (sense 2L] 
a 1000 Laivs 0/ Ethelred vi. c. 37 (Schmid) sif he hine 
laSian wille. .do Sat be 3 am deopestan a 3 e. .on Engla la^e, 
and on Dena lase, be 3 am 3 e neora lusu si. xx.. O, E, 
Citron, an. 1064 (Laud MS.) He niwade Sser Cnutcs laj^e. 
<*1205 Lay. 6305 pa makede heo ane la^e, and licide jeon 
hat leode. a 2300 Cursor M. 19270 pe wick pai hald pe lau 
fordrede. ^1425 Wyntoun Cron. iv. vii 672 [He] govemyd 
wythi his lauch the land, a 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. PHI, 
247 All offices had by dower ..to be confiscat and spent 
to tk.e use and custome of the law. 2596 Shaks. I^Ieixh. P. 
iv.J. 178 The Venetian Law Cannot impugne you as you 
do proceed. 2662 Bk. Comm. Prayer Pref,, Injojmed by 
the Lawe of the Land. 2726 Swift Gulliver ve. v, But he 
was at a loss how it should come to pass, that the law, which 
was intended for every man's preservation, sliould be any 
m.'in's ruin. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 386 Laws grind the poor, 
and rich men rule the law. 2785 Paley blor. Philos. Wks. 
2825 IV. 184 The law of England constrains no man to 
become his own accu.ser. 2833 Ht. Martineau Alnneh, 
Strike i. 20 Had ue not our combinations, when combina- 
tion was against the law? 2^6 Law Times Rep. LXXIII. 
690/x This court has no jurisdiction over the properly in 
America ; it is governed by the law of that country. 

b. Often viewed, with more or less of personifica- 
tion, as an agent uttering or enfoicing the rules of 
which it consists. 

2523 More in Grafton Citron, (2568) II. 774 Then the lawe 
makelh me his garden. 2622 Shaks. IPint. T. tv. iv, 725 
This being done, let the Law goe whittle. 2628 Sir J. Eliot 
Speech Pari, in Forster/,/^ il. 124 Thclawdesigns toevery 
man his own. 2728 Young Love Fame 1. (1757) 80 When 
the Law shews her teeth, hut dares not bite. 2794 Burke 
Corr. (1844) IV. 228 The law is wiser than cabal or interest. 
1838 Dickens O. Twist Ii, 'If the law supposes that,’ said 
Mr. Bumble,. .* the law is a ass — a idiot’. 

C. In proverbs and proverbial phrases. The law 
of the Pledes and Persians, often used (with allusion 
to Dan. vi. 12) as the type of something unalterable. 

1382 Wyci.if Dan. vi. 15 The lawe of Medis and Per'sis. 
2564 tr. P. Afartyrs Comm, yudges xi. 289 b. It is^ an olde 
Proiierbe . . Lawe and Counlrj’, For every region hath 
certaiiie customes of their owne, which cannot easelye be 
chaunged. 2816 Scott xxvi, Aweel, aweel, Maggie, 

ilka land has its ain lauch. 2853 ‘ C, Bede ’ Perdant Green 
I. ii, His word is no longer the law of the Medes and 
Persians, as it was at home. 2884 Rider .Haggard Datvn 
xx.w, Once given, like ihe law of the Medes and Persians, 
it altereth not. 

•I'd, What the law awards; what is due accord- 
ing to law. Ohs. 

2470-85 Malory Arthur vni, ii. 275 Wei said the King 
Melyodas, and therfor s,hal ye haue the lawe. And ^soo she 
was dampned. to be brent. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. PI, i. iii. 
214 This is the l.aw, and this Duke Humfreyes doome. 
e. To wage one' slaw, Wager of law : see Wage 


V., Wager sb. 

2 . One of the individual rules which constitute 
the ‘^law* (sense i) of a state or polity. In early 
use only pi. The plural has often a collective sense 
(after 'L.fura, leges) approaching sense i. 

a 2023 WuLFSTAN Horn. (1883) 275 Rade ge nu 
gode fyrSor. xx.. O, E, Chron. an. 1086 (Laud MS.) He 
Ke^de laga . . 3a:t swa hwa .swa slo^e heort oooe hinde 
3 a:t hine man sceolde blendian. ^2205 Lav. ^78 And 
he heom onleide weoren lawen gode. 2297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 5642 William bastard . . lu|»er lawcs made ynw. 
<12300 Cursor Af. 22115 Of your laues i am vttan for 
erthli fader haf i nan. f 1320 Sir Tristr. 904 -t'® 3*7 
he sett bat land His lawes made he cri. 

Loll. 63 To swilk lauis & to swilk maneris schuld 1 x 
luge obey. CX460 Fortescue Abs. 4- J'fLj 

(2885) 112 Therfore il is that fie lawes seyn, 
placuit Itrgis habet tngorem. i5oo'2o Dunbar Tot * 

28 'J’hat all the lawis ar not sett by ane Une. a iSJB 
Chron., Hin. IK He said 
were !n his head. »s6o Dau.s tr. 

Such thinges as were decreed in ‘j'' ,s„ Shaks. 

yeares, ought not to ha%'e the force of a • 3 t . 

Hen. Pill nu il 334 His >5 Vo 
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(1677) 32 A Law !s the Command of him, or them that 
have the Soveraign Power. 1683 Col. Rec. Penntylv. 

'»! Other duties by any law or statute due to vs. 1690 
Child Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 61 The French pea^nlry are 
a slavish, cowardly people, because the laws of their country 
has made them slaves. /11715 Burnet Own Time (1734) 
II. 189 By the Portian Law, no Citizen could be put to 
Death for any Crime whatsoever. x 73 S -*8 Bollscdrokc 
On Parties 104 The Laws of the Land are known. 1843 
Carlyle Past Pres. 1. iii, And other idle Laws and Un- 
lav’s. 1B56 Knight Pop. Hist. Eng. I. xxiv, 364 The Saxon 
King and Confessor, for whose equal laws the people had 
been clamouring for two centuries, 
b. Proverbs. 

r^x470 Harding Chron. ljcxxvi.^v, Wrongc lawes maketh 
shortegouernauncc. <ri548HALL(rA;wL,A^r«.F/, i69Tbolde 
spoken proverbs, here toke place : New Lordes, new lawes. 
1578 Timme Calitinc on Gen. 70 According to the common 
Proverb ‘ Of evil manners spring good laws ’. 1874 T. Hardy 
MaddingCrpwd\\\\, ‘New lords new laws’, as thesaying is. 

3. In generalized sense. 

a. Laws regarded as obeyed or enforced ; con- 
trolling influence of laws ; the condition of society 
characterized by the observance of the laws. Olten 
in phrase law and order^ Proverb : Necessity has 
(or knows) no laiv, 

c XX7S Lamb. Horn, jog ?if J>e blscop biS ^emeles, and het folc 
butan steore eft bulan la3e. ^1250 Ten Abuses in O. E. Mise. 
184 LondwiS-utela^etz'.nlaweJ. « 1327 /*<?/. (Camden) 

X50 Thus wil walketh in londe, and lawe is for-lore. 1377 
Langl. P. pi. B. Prol. 122 The Kyng and the comune and 
kynde with the thridde Shope lawe and lewle eche man to 
knowe his owne. axsss Ridley Z./iwten/. Ch. (1566) Div, The 
latter reason . . includeth a necessitie which, after the common 
sayinge, hathe no lawe. x 6 oi ? Marston Pasqnil 4- Hath. 
I. 68 Poore and neede hath no law. 1653 H. Cogan Ir, 
Pinto's Trav. xlvi. 268 Necessity, which hath no law, com- 
pelled us thereunto, X847 Marryat Ckildr. N. Forest xvii. 
Her father could not do otherwise. Necessity has no law. 
x88i in T. W. Reid Life ll'. E. Forster (i888)_ II. viii. 
371 To support the Lord-Lieutenant ..in maintaining law 
and order in this country [Ireland). 

b. {a) Laws in general, regarded as a class or 
species of human institutions. Court of law, see 
Court sb^- ii. (^) That department of know- 
ledge or study of which laws are the subject-m«atier ; 
jurisprudence. 

14, . Sir Benes 3573 (MS. N.) Sir King, may not bco 
don hi lawe. rx43o Hymns l^ir^. 61 Quod resoun, ‘in 
age of .XX. ^eer. Goo to oxenford, or lerne lawe’. x6xx 
Florio, Leeito, lawfull, good in law.^ 1635 Sibbes Soul's 
Gi;^.xvii. 1x833) 136 Law being the joint reason and consent 
of many men for the public good bath a use for guidance of 
all action that fall under the same. 1644 Milton Edue. 5 
After this, they are to dive Into the grounds of law, and legall 
justice. x68o Dryden Ovid's Epist. Pref., He was design’d 
to the Study of the Law, 1724 Swift Draper's Lett, vii. 
Wks. 1761 1 II. X40 In all free nations I ^ke the proper defini- 
tion oflawto^be, The will of the majority of those who have 
the property in land. xSog-xo Coleridge Friend (1865) 53 
Juries do not sit in a court of conscience, but of law. x8i8 
Cruise Di^^est fed. 3) I. Z14 A person having an estate , , by 
the operation of some principle of law. iSax J. Q. Adams 
in C. Davies Meir. Syst, iii. (1871) 1x3 The pound of 15 
ounces ..has never been recognised in England by law. 
x84i>4 Emerson £«., Experience Wks. (Bohn) I. 188 The 
intellect.. judges law as well as fact. x842 J. H. Newman 
Par, Serm. VI. xxiii. 359 He consults men learned in the 
law. 1882 Hinsdale Garfield «5- Educ. iz. 295 If you become 
a lawyer, you must remember that the science of law is not 
fixed like geometry, but is a growth which keeps pace with 
the progress of society, 1891 Law 7 V/«« XCII. 99/2 This 
natural sequence hardened first into custom and then 
into law. 

C. t In law (of wedlock) : lawfully married. 
Also in the combinations Brother-in-law, Fath er- 
IN-LAW, etc., for which see those words ; and in 
’t’ law's father^ f father in the law^ rarely used for 
‘father-in-law’; so also \ mother of law. 

[Cf. i6th c. F. pere en hi de mariage (Godef.).) 
eixynHali Meid, 21 pis is tenne hare song pat beon ilahe 
of wedlac. c 1250 Gen, 4 * Ex. 2764 To wife in la3c he hire nam. 
1538 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 154 lonat Barlxiur, his 
moder of law. 1552 Latimer \st Sund. Epiph. (1584) 

301 b, The house where J esus was, with his mother, and J oseph 
bis Father in the lawe. 1593 Q. Eliz. Boetk. i. pr. iv. 12 My 
holy lawes fath*' Symmacus,. .defendes vs from all suspicion 
of this cryme._ [1594 Shaks. Rich. ///, iv. i. 24 Their Aunt 
I am in law, in loue their Mother. 1596 — Tam. Shr. iv. 
V. 60 And now by Law, as well as reuerent age, I may 
intitle thee my louing Father.] 

d. In more comprehensive sense: Rules or injunc- 
tions that must be obeyed. To give {the) law (Jo) : 
to exercise undisputed sway ; to impose one’s will 
+ upon (another). To have (Jhe) law to do some- 
thing: to be commanded \ Law will I: arbi- 
trary rule, making one's own will law. 

a xzz$ Leg. Kaih. 779 Ne liS hit nawt to Jie to leggen lahe 
upon me. e'X34o Cursor M, 5720 (Fairf.) Moyses had pe 
lagh to kepe to his eldefadere shepe bat was pe prest of 
madlan. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. {Paultis) 202 To thre 
knychttis pane wes he tawcht, bat hym to sla son has lacht. 
c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 306 Who shal yeue a louere any 
lawe? <zi564 Becon Caiech. Wks. 1564 I. 495 To con- 
uince them, not with fpre & fagot ..or with lawe will I. 
x6ot R. Johnson Kingd. ^ Com7nw. (1603) 38 We have 
seen the Portugals, by reason of tbejr sea forces . . to have 
given the law to those famous princes. 16x7^ Moryson 
Itvi. 11. 63 He hoped shortly to give law to their irregular 
humours. x6s6 B. Parivat's Iron Age (1659) ^42 

Every body stood mute, at the expectation of a success, 
which was to give ihe Law. 2712 Swirr Proposal for cor- 
rect, Eng. Tongue Miscell. (1727) I. 327 A Succession of 
affected Phrases, and new conceited Words .. borrowed.. 


from those, who, under the Character of ^fen of Wit and 
Pleasure, pretend to give the Law. 1726-31 Tindai. 

Hist. Eng. (x743‘ IL xto ITie Gantois seeing their neigh- 
bours so powerful and able to give them law. 1775 John- 
son Tax. no Tyr. 79 No man ever could give law to lan- 
guage. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. iii. I, 397 In literature 
she gave law to the world. 1S52 Thackeray B. Lytidon i, 
For a time, .Mr. Barry gave he law at Castle Brady. 1866 
CoNiNGTON eEneid v.i3^‘he wind gives law, your toil is vain. 
predicativcly. 1842 Tennyso.v Dora q6 You knew my 
word was law, and yet you dared To slight it. 1853 ‘ C. 
Bede’ Verdant Green 1. ii. Like a good and dutiful son, 
however, his father’s wishes were law. 

4. With defining word, indicating some one of 
the branches into which law, as an object of study 
or exposition, may be divided, according to the 
matter with which it is concerned, .as commercial^ 
ecclesiastical, etc. law, the law of banking, of evi- 
dence, etc.; or according to the source from which 
it is derived, as statute lanv, customary law, case- 
law (see Case sbJ), etc. (The) Canon Law. see 
CanonI I b. See also Civil law, Common law. 
Martial law : see Martial. 

b. Both laws [a(tCT med.lj.(doclor,etc.)ulriusgue 
juns] : in medixval use refen ing to the Civil and 
the Canon Law; in modern Scotland, the Roman 
Civil Law and the municipal law of the country. 

1577-87 Holinshed Hist. Scot. 284/1 Peter Mallart doctor 
of both lawes. x8o8 Scott Mem. in Lockhart i. We attended 
the regular classes of both laws in the University of Edin- 
burgh, 

c. International law. Hit law of nations, under 
which nations are regarded as individual members 
of a common polity, bound by a common rule of 
agreement or custom ; opposed to municipal law, 
the niles binding in local jurisdictions (see Muni- 
cipal). 

The term law of nations (L.y//f gentium') meant in Roman 
use the rules common to the law of all n.ations (often coupled 
with law of nature in sense 9c; .so in Shaks. Hen. K, ii. 1 v. 
8 q and Trail. 11. ii. 184). The transition to the mod. sense 
u*as facilitated by the appeal to ‘ the law of nations * in rela- 
tion to such matters as the treatment of ambass.adors or 
the obligation to observe treaties. 

a 1548 Hall Chrott., Edw. IV, 229 He was an officer of 
arnies (to whom credite, by the /awe of all nacions, ought 
to be gevenb 1594 Hooker Ecel. Pol. i. x. § 12 'There is 
a third kind of law which touches all such several bodies 
politic, so far forth as one of them hath public commerce 
with another. And this third is the Law of Nations, e x6sx 
Hobbes Rhet, (x68i 139 The Law orCustom of Nations. 2723 
Pres. State Russia II. 283 Beaten, and contrary to the Law 
of Nations, taken into Custody. 1769 Blackstone Centm. 
IV. 66 The law of nations is a system of rules.. established 
by universal consent among the civilized inhabitants of the 
world, 1870 Pall Malt G. 24 Dec. 10 Between municipal 
law., and international law, there is only a qualified and 
even a somewhat remote analogy. 3896 lk>RD Russeu. op 
Killowen in Lmu Quart. Rev. XII. 3x3 The aggregate of 
the rules to which nations have agreed to conform in their 
conduct towards one another are properly to be designated 
‘International Law . Ibid.-^x-j International Law, as such, 
includes only so much of the law of morals or of right 
reason or of natural law (whatever these phrases may 
cover) as natioas have agreed to regard as International 
Law. 1899 Justice Gray in U, S. Rep. clxxv. 700 Inter- 
national law is part of our law, and must be ascertained 
and administered by the courts of justice of appropriate 
jurisdiction, as often as questions of right depending upon 
It are duly presented for their determination. 

5. In English technical use applied in a restricted 
sense to the Statute and Common Law, in contra- 
distinction to Equity, 

1591 Lambarde Archeion (1635) 68 Besides his Court of 
meere Law, he must .. reserve to himselfe a certaine 
soveraigne and preheminent Power, by which be may both 
supply the want, and correct the rigour of that Positive or 
written Law. 1745, 1^5 [see Equity 4). 18x8 Cruise 

Digest fed. 2) HI. 460 He would give law and equity, and 
not pronounce upon law and equity. 1852 Dickens Bleak 
Ho. Ixii, Did you ever know English law, or equity either, 
plain and to the purpose? 

6. Applied predicativcly to decisions or opinions 
on legal questions to denote that they are correct. 
Also good or bad law. 

. *593 [see i dj, 1765 Blackstone Comm, I, Introd. 70 If 
it be found that the former decision is manifestly absurd 
or unjust, it is declared, not that such a sentence was bad 
law, but that it was not law. 179. Wolcot iP. Pindar) 
Expost. Odes vi. What’s sound at Hippocrene, the Poet’s 
Spa, Is not at Westminster sound law ! 1891 Ld. Coleridge 
la Law Times Rep. LXV. 580/1 We are unable to concur 
in these dicta, and speaking with all deference we think 
they are not law. 

7. (Usually the lawl) The profession which is 
concerned with the exposition of the law, with 
pleading in the courts, and with the transaction of 
business requiring skilled knowledge of law; the 
profession of a lawyer. Orig, in man of law (now 
somewhat arch.), a lawyer ; so f (« gentleman) 
toward ihe lasv. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 5942 Men of laghe [er halden] . . 
to travayle and to counsaile bam bat askes counsayle. e 1386 
Chaucer Prol. 309 A Sergeant of the lawe, war and wys. 
— Man of Law's Prol. Introd. 33 ‘ Sir man of lawe * quod 
he, * so have ye blis Tel us a tale anon c 1460 7 'oxvnetey 
Myst. XXX. 8 Ther may no man of lagh help \rith no 
quantyce. 1551 Robinson tr. Mords Utop. 11. (Arb.) 128 
Euery' man should tel the same tale before the iudge that 
he wold tel to his man of law. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Comm, 473 Leaving the practise of the law. 1563 B. Googe 


Eglogs (Arb.) 75 Lawe gyuesthe gayne, and Physycke Ms 
the Purse. 1566 Acts ff Consiit, Scotl. To Rdr. > 1 * itj, (Jur 
Souerane Lady scing the Lawis. .to be for the maist part 
unknawin.bot to the lugeis, and men of Law. 1592 Greene 
Art Couny Catch, iri. ia l‘hey e.spied a Gentleman toward 
the lawe entring in.. and a counirey Clyent going with him. 
CX780 Cowi’ER Jackdaw v, The world, with all its motley 
rout. Church, army, physic, law. Mod, 'I'hree of his 
brothers are in the law. 

b. Legal knowledge; legal acquirements. 

1630 Bp. Bedell in Ussher's Lett. (1686) 454 This Pro- 
te.staiion having neither Latin, nor Law, nor common 
Sence, doth declare the Skill of him that drew it. 2645 
Milton Colast, Wks. 1851 IV. 348 These made the Chaai- 
parly, hee contributed the Law, and both joynd in the 
Divinity. 2884 Church Bacon iii. 63 Coke thoroughly dis- 
liked Bacon, He thought lightly of his law. 

8. The action of the courts of law, as a means of 
procuring redress of grievances or enforcing claims; 
judicial remedy, p'requent in phrases to go to 
(fthe) law, to have or lake the law of or on (a 
person), t to call (c^cssotC) unto ihe Law, \ to draw 
into laws. Hen cet7rfflr. used = recoursetothe courts, 
litigation. *f* The day of law : the day of trial. 

ci^So Holland Howlat 224 The crovss Capone ..Was 
officiale . . that the law leidls In caussis consistoriale. 2500-20 
Dunbar Poems xiii. 79 Sum bydand the law layis land In 
wed. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 . xii. ti That she and her 
sonne shulde take ryght and lawe on them, accordyng to 
theyr desertis. 2526 'I’indale x Cor. vi. 1 Howe dare one 
of you. .goo to lawe vnder tlie wicked? 2535 Coverdale 
Prov. XXV. 8 Be not halstle to go to the lawe. 1562 J. Hey- 
WOOD Prov. if Epigr. (1867) 193 You beyng a pleader at 
law, Pray hir to let fall thactlon at law now. 1565 T. Ran- 
dolph in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. II. 198 The Daye of Lawe 
agaynste the iiii Bourgois men of tbys towne is lyke to 
holae, 2573 L. Lloid Pilgr. Princes (1607) 133 Being striken 
and spurned by the same man, Socrates was counselled to call 
thesame vnto the law before the Judges. xs96SpENSER.S7n// 
Irel. Wks. (Globe) 623/1 Soe as it was not . . possible to drawe 
him into lawes .. it is hard for cverye tryfling dett to be 
driven to lawe. cz6^o Rzsdon Surv. Deleft § 47 (1810) 54 
There was a long suit in law. 1677 Yarranton En^. Improv. 
24 For ten yeans there will be more Law than ever to clear up 
Titles. ^ 2722 Addison Sped. No 222 P 4 A Fellow famous 
for taking the Law of every Body. 2762-71 H. Walpole 
Vertue' s Anecd. Paint. <1786) V, 234 Dubose, with whom he 
broke and went to law. 2780 Nezvgaie Cal. V.stj Surelyno 
man in his senses would deliberately embark in Jaw. 1796 
Paine fVrit. (1895) III. 235 A sharper. .may find a ^vay..lo 
cheat some other party, without that party being able, as 
the phrase is, to take the law of him. xBoo Mar. Edge- 
worth Coj/Zif Rackrent Gloss. 24 ‘ I'D have the law of you, 
so I will I '—is the saying of an Englishman who expects 
justice, 1B09 Malkin C 7/7 Bias z, v. p xz The hangers-on 
of the law. 1848 Thackeray Van. F, vi. 52 ‘There’s a 
backney-co.achman down stairs, .vowing he’ll have the law 
of you . Ibid, vii, 61 ‘ She was as bad a.s be said Tinker. 

* She took the law of every one of her tradesmen xBgx E. 
Kinclake Australian at H, 35 The very name of *Law' 
is a bogie tliat frightens a man out of his wits. 

b. transf. To take the law into one's own hands'. 


to redress one’s OTvn grievance, or punish an offender, 
without obtaining judicial assistance. To have the 
law in one's own hands : to possess the means of 
redress, to be master of the situation. 

, *573 U. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 3 The law was now 
in there own hands. 

c. Halifax law, Lidford law : the summary 
procedure of certain local tribunals which had or 
assumed the power of inflicting sentence of death 
on thieves; the rule proverbially ascribed to them 
was *hang first, try afterwards’. Stafford law : 
? punningly for a thrashing. Cf. Lynch law. 

1565 Jewel (1611) 356 But heere he thought 
. . to call vs Theeucs, and wicked Judges, and to charge vs 
with the Law of Lydford. 2589 Hay any Work A iij, Non 
would be so groshead as to gather that 1 threatned him with 
blowes, and to deale by Stafford law. a 2642 Wentworth 
Let. to Ld. Mowiimorris in N. (f Q. 5th Ser. IV. 26 
Hallifaxe lawe hath ben executed in kinde, I am already 
hanged, and now wee cum to examine and consider of the 
evidence, 17x0 Brit. Apollo II. No. 3. 5/2 First Hang and 
Draw, Then hear the cause by Lidford Law. 

** Divine law, 

Q. The body of commandments which express the 
will of God with regard to the conduct of His 
intelligent creatures. Also (with a, the, and pi.) 
a particular commandment. 


«2023 Wulfstan Horn. (1883) 158 Codes lage healdan. 

L ^ uib . Hom . 55 Halde we godes la^e. cxzoS Lay. 
T4803 He ..table han folke godes tese. C2275 Passion our 
Lord6-j4 in O, E. Misc. 56 Seo)?he in alle londes hi eoden 
and. .godes lawe lechen. a 2300 Cursor M, 
"'ri his lagh sal he yeme. «ri33o Spec. Gy IVarzv. 
38 A good man. .pat Huedeal in godes lawe. c 1380 Wyclif 
Serm. Sel. Wks. 1 . 26T0 pis ende shulden clerkes traveile-. 
for love of Goddis lawe. 1382 — Rom. vii. 25 , 1 my .''ilf by 
resoun of the soule serue to the lawe of God. c 2440 Pfvuip. 
Pan>.^Z<^}2 Law of Godde. <^2485 Digby Myst. (1882) in. 
2857 Crystes servont and yower to be, & be lave of hym 
ever to fulfyll. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIll 246 To be 
observed by christen men, as . . consonant to the law of 
God, iSBiTRVoy Way to Health xix. (1697) 4x9 The good 
and holy I ear of the Lord, and his Innocent Law. 

b. as communicated by express revelation, esp. in 
the Bible. Hence occas. the Scriptures themselves. 

c 1025 Rule St, Bend (Logeman) 88 Si serard xetforan ham 
cuman ^o godcunde la:^e. ^ 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 81 In pi&sc 
worlde [jc. the age before MosesJ nas ua lage, ne na larheu. 
^.* 3 ^ J i- 2 Bot in lagh ofe lauerd his wille be 

at, And his lagh thinke he night and dai. 1567 Good 
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Godly Ball, (S. T. S.) 190 Goddis word and lawis the peple 
misknaws. 1611 Bible Ps. i. 2 His delight is in the Law 
of the Lord. 17x9 Watts Ps. L (Short Metre) 5 Who., 
makes the Law of God His Study and Delight. 

c. as implanted by nature in the human mind, 
or as capable of being demonstrated by reason. 
Formerly often the law of nature (now rarely^ 
because of the frequency of that expression in 
sense 17 ), ^law of kind, natural law, the law of 
reason, etc. 

The expression law of nature dex naturx or naiuralis, 
JUS nainrale') in Cicero, Seneca, and the Roman jurists, is 
ultimately derived from the <f)utrt»ebv StKatov of Aristotle, 
c 1235 Le^. Katlu 964 Hit is a^ein riht ant a3ein leaue of 
euch cnndelich lahe. a 1300 Cursor M. 28491 (Cott.) And 
haf i broken wit foly, J)e lagh o kynd thoru licheri, ^1340 
Ibid. 1576 (Trin.) pe lawe of sopenes nyof kynde Wolde pei 
no tyme fynde. *3^ Gower Conf. III. 272 But he the 
bestes wolde binde Only to lawes of nature, c 1470 G. Ashby 
Active Policy Prince 695 Poems 34 If forgoten be al lawe 
positife, Remembre the noble lawe of nature. 14^ Caxton 
Fables of AEsoP ii. Proem, The Athenyens the whiche lyued 
after the lawe of Kyrnde. 1513 More in Grafton Chroii. 
(1568) II. 774 The lawe of nature wylleth the mother to 
keepe the childe. X53X St. German Doctor ^ S/jtd. 1. ii, 
The lawe of nature . . consydered generally . . is referred to 
all creatures as well resonable as vnresonable . . the lawe of 
nature specially consydered, whiche is also called the lawe 
of reason, partejmeth onely to creatures reasonable, that is 
man. .As to the orderyng ofthededes of man,itis preferred 
before the lawe of god. And it is writen in the herte of 
euery man. tfi548 Hkll Citron., Hen, f'jsb, 1 shuld not 
do that whiche by the lawes of nature and reason I ought to 
do, which is to rendre kjmdnes for kyndnes. 1594 Hooker 
Fed. PoL I. viii. § 8 The Law of Reason or Human Nature. 

§ 9 Laws of Reason. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV, lit. ii. 357. 
a 16x4 Donne Bio 0 avaTos (1644) 34 That p.art of Gods Law 
which bindesalwayes, bound before it was written., and that 
is the Law of nature. 1692 South Serm, (1697) I. 482 The 
Law of Nature, . . I take to be nothing else, but the mind 
of God, signified to a Rational agent by the bare discourse 
of his Reason. 1712 Berkeley Passive Obed, § 33 Self- 
preservation is., the very first and fundamentallaw of nature. 
1763 Blackstone Comm. I. Introd. § 2. 39 This will of his 
maker is called the law of nature. X780 BENTHANt Princ. 
Legist, Wks. 1843 1 . 9 Instead of the phrase. Law of Nature, 
you have sometimes Law of Reason. 1878 Gladstone 
Prim. Homer log Natural law was profoundly revered, 
while conventional law hardly yet existed. 

10. The system of moral and ceremonial precepts 
contained in the Pentateuch j also in a narrower 
sense applied to the ceremonial portion of the 
system considered separately. More explicitly, the 
law of Moses, the Mosaic or Jewish law, etc. 

fzooo iELFRic O, T, in Greln Ags. Prosa I. 5 God him 
sette SB, bst ys open lagu, ham folce to steore. c X2oo Ormin 
1961 Annd tatt wass ned tatt, ?ho wass ba Wi’hh Godess 
l^he weddedd. a 1225 Leg. Hath, 2300 , 1 pe munt of Synai 
her Mqyses fatte ^ lahe et ure lauerd. ^1230 O, Kent, 
Serm, in O, E. Misc. 26 po dede he .somoni alle ho wyse 
clerekes het kuhe he laghe. a 1300 Cursor M. 6451 heading, 
(G 5 tt.)Tell i sal of moyseslaw. cx’^aSpec.Gy Warw 358 
At he mount of Syuay. .har god him ^af ^ firste lawe. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. R. ix. xxvi. (t495) 363 Alway in the 
Saterdaye preeste.s declaryd and expownyd the lawe to 
the peple. <*1400-30 Alexander 1546 lustis of iewry & iogis 
of the lawe. cxs^$B..^RO>NHs:Answ.CarHvright 54 They 
read in the Booke of the Lawe. x6ix Bible Rom. ii, 14 The 
Gentiles which baue not the Law, doe by nature the things 
contained in the Law. 

b. In expressed or implied opposition to the 
Gospel : The Mosaic dispensation ; also, the system 
of Divine commands and of penalties imposed for 
disobedience contained in the Scriptures, considered 
apart from the offer of salvation by faith in Christ, 

i382_\Vyclif Gal. iii. ii No man is iustified in the lawe 
anentis God, 1329 Frith Pistle Chr. Rdr. (1829) 461 The 
law was given us, that we might know what to do and what 
to eschew, 1593 Shaks. lohn ii. i. 180 The Canon of the 
Law is laide on him, 1758 S. Hayward Serm, i. 2 To guard 
the Galatians against a dependence on the law. 2827 Keble 
Chr. y. Easter Sunday 20 No brighter. .Than Reason’s or 
the Law’s pale beams. 1842 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. 
VI. i. 2 Vain were all the deeds of the Law. 1839 J, 
Gumming Ruth vi. 109 By what he suffered I escape the 
law’s curse. 

c. The Pentateuch us distinguished from the 
other portions of the Old Testament Scriptures. 

1382 Wyclif yohn vui. 5 Mosesin the lawe comaundide vs 
fortostoonesiche. 1326 /'//gr. (W. deW. 1531)298 b ,0 
very messyas, promysed in the lawe for mannes redempeyon. 
i6ti Bible 2 Macc, xv. 9 Comforting them out of the law, 
and the prophets, 

1 11. A ‘ dispensation *. The old law : the Mosaic 
dispensation, the * Old Covenant * ; also, the books 
of the Old Testament. The new law : the Gospel 
dispensation. 

^ c 1000 /Elfric'S Past. Ep. xl. in Thorpe Laws II. 380 Nu 
is seo ealde la^u ;^eendod after Cristes to-cyme. a 1173 
Cott. Horn. 235 pas fif che 5 en beo 3 fif la3an for ban be god 
is burh besen ^ecnowe. <:i20o Vices Virtues (1888) 7 
Aioer 5 urh 3 are ealde la3we and iec Surh < 5 are niewe. 
CX200 7 >/«. Coll, Horn. 3 Aduent bitocneS bre time, on be 
■vvas bi-fore be old laje, b® o 5 er was on b® holde la^e, and 
b® bfidde was on be newe la^e. a 1223 After. R. 58 Uorbi 
was iholen a Codes half iSen olde lawe bast put were euer 
iwrien. <*1300 Cursor lif. 21285 Tuin axils er tuln laghs. 
Ibid. 21644 pe licknes o bis tre sa tru, In belaid lagh was 
ie-/br be neu. <*1340 Hampoce Psalter cxvii't. 99 , 1 vndir- 
Etode beltire b^n b® doctors of b® Ride laghe. <^1450 Coi/t- 
pendious olde treat. lArb.) 172 As kinge Antloche came in 
the ende wellny’gh of ye olde lawe, and brent the bokes of 
gods lawe.. So now Antichrist., brenneth nowe nygh tbende 
of ye new lawe theuangely of Chrisle. 1542 Becon Potation 
Lent Wks, 1564 1 . 50b, Christ the true lyght of the 
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world is com, therfore those Ceremonies of the olde law are 
nowe nomore necessary. 

tl2. A religious system; the Christian, Jewish, 
Mohammedan, or Pagan religion. By my law : 
by my faith ; also to swear of je's law. Cf. Lay sb. 3 
<* X22S Leg, Katk, 1349 We leaueS bi lahe. .Ant turneS alle 
to Criste. r 1290 .S’. k.ng. Leg. I. 17/564 Heore lawe nas 
n3tnqu3t, pat nebi-Herdennou3tonbe rode, a xyxfK. Horn 
65 Hi here la^e asoke. 13.. Sir Bettes pe seue 

kni5tes of heben lawe Beues slou^ that ilche stounde. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints vii. {facobns Minor) 190 Faraseis & wys- 
niene of lowis lach mad answere bane, a 1400 PtsUll of 
Sitsan B.P® was so lele in his lawe. ^1400 Maundf.v. 
(1839) xxiii. 252 Thei suffren, that folk of alle Lawes may 
peysibely duellen amonges hem. a 1400-30 Alexander 4306 
In him we lely beleue&in na la^e cllis. c 1430 Si. Cui/iberi 
(Surtees) 4824 And forsake his paynym lawe. c 1477 
Caxton yasoH 86 b. By my lawe sire sayd Mopsius I see no 
way. CX500 Melusine xUx. 324 He .sware hys lawe that 
lytel or nought he shuld entrete hym. 16x3 Porchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 3x2 But the Mufti being highest Inter- 
jireler of their Law. .must indeed have preeminence, 1683 
Stillincfl. Orig. Brit, i. 9 Here the first Disciples of the 
Catholick Law found an ancient Church. 

Combined applications. 

13. Often used as the subject of propositions 
equally applying to human and divine law. In 
juristic and philosophical works often witli defini- 
tions intended to include also the senses explained 
in branches II and 111 below- (See qnots.) 

1394 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. ii. § x That which doth assign 
unto each thing the kind, that which doth moderate the 
force and power, that which doth appoint the form and 
measure, of working, the same we term a Law. Ibid. .vvi. 

§ 8 Of Law there can be no less acknowledged, than that 
her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the 
world. i6rx Bible Transt. Pref. 3 I’he Scripture is .. a 
Pandect of profitable lawes, against ixbellious spirits. 1651 
Hobbes Leviath. ii. xxvi. 137 My de^tgne being not to shew 
what is Law here, and there, but what is Law. x^o Locke 
Govt. II. vi. § 57 Law, in its proper Notion, is. . the Direciion 
of a free and intelligent Agent to his proper Interest. 1765 
Blackstone Comm. 1 . 39 This then is the general significa- 
tion of law, a rule of action dictated by some superior being. 
1836 J, Gilbert Chr. A/onem.^ Noies^ (1852) 344 Law 
speaks the language of indignation against crime. 1889 
KusKin Pratterita HI. 159 Men of perfect genius are known 
in all centuries by their perfect respect to all law. 

II. Without reference to an external commanding 
authority. 

fl4. Custom, customary rule or usage; habit, 
practice, Mvays*. Law of {phi) land % custom of 
the country. At thieves^ law\ after the manner 
of thieves. Obs. 

c 1x7s Lamb Horn, 25 J>enne hafest bu bes hundes laje, 
pe nu speoweS and efitl hit fret. <rx200 Ormin 2373 ^ho 
wollde^ ben Rihht la^helike fesstnedd Wibb tURCche, swa 
summ i batt aid wass faahe to benfesstned. c 1220 Bestiary 
23 De Sridde la^e haueo Se leun. a Z223 yuliana zo ^ef bu 
wult leauen be lahen bat tu list in. a xyoo K, Horn 1109 
(Ritson) An horn hue her an honde. For that wes lawe of 
londe. *3.. Gaw 4* Gr. Knt. 790 Enbaned vnder b® 
abaiaylment in be best lawe. <rx33o K. Brunke Citron. (x8jo) 
332 pe lord of Badenauh. . Lyu^ at tbeues lauh. a 1400-50 
Alexander 4402 A-nothire la^e is in^ourelandeat oure lord 
hatis. 153S CovERDALE 1 Sam. viiL 9 Vet icstifye vnto 
them and shewe them the kxAve of the kynge that shall 
raigne ouer them. 15 .. Adam Bel, etc. in Harl. E. P. P. 
II. 158 Whan they came before the kyng, As it was the 
lawe of the lande, They kneled downe. 

•bb. Old Cant. With distinctive word prefixed : 

A particular branch of the art of thieving, 

CZ550 Dice'Play Bivb, Thus giue they their owne con- 
ueyance the name of cheting law, so do they other termes, 
as sacking law : high law, Fygging law, and such lyke. 
iSgi Greene Disc. Coosnage (1859) 33 Hereupon doe they 
give their false conveyance the name of Conny-catebing 
lAwe, as there be also other Lawes, as High-Law, Sacking 
Law, Figging Law, Cheting Lawe, Barnards Lawe. 

1 15, What is or is considered right or proper ; 
justice or correctness of conduct. Also right and 
law; against, in, out of , with law. Of a law \ with 
good reason. Obs. 

c 1200 Ormin 6256 pe birrb himm biddenn don b® rihht & 
la^he, CX250 Gen. ff Ex. 536 Wapmen bi-gunnen quad 
mester.. A eJefis kinde, a-^enes la^e. 13 ••Guy IVarzu. (A.) 
410 Bi mi trewbe. .Schal Y mi fader pe tiding here, Thou 
worbest to hewen .. 0 >er wib wildc hors to-drawe For \n 
foly, & bat wer lawe. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (i8io) 1 13 
Dauid did but lawe, Maid had his seruage, c 1340 Cursor 
M. 13052 (Trin.) 5 itt is she b> hrober wif whom bou shuldes 
not haue with lawe. x^tztx.Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 128 
To deme betwen al maner of folke..wythout goynge assyd 
owt of lawe. a *400-30 Alexander 4666 Neuir-be-les of 
a Ia3e hald we vs dri^tins. C1440 yrrh Mysi. viii. so Alle 
in lawe to lede ber lyffe. 

16. A rule of action or procedure; one of the 
rules defining correct procedure in an art or depart- 
ment of action, or in a game. + Also, manner of life. 

a 1225 [see 3 d]. a 1300 Cursor M. 7940 Godd mad b® king 
of Israel, To lede b® folk wit l.nghes lei. *422 tr, Secrcta 
Secret., Priv. Priv. 149 Ouer al thynge the wysdome of a 
kyng sholde his law gouerne aftyr the law of god. c 1460 
Towneley Mysi. xxviii. 44 Wherfor in woman is no laghe 
ffor she is withoutten aghe, i6xx Bible Rom. ii, 14 These 
[the Gentiles] hauing not the Law, are a Law vnlo them- 
selues. 1638 Baker ir. Balsads Leif. (vol. HI; 102 And the 
lawes of decenciearc so ancient, that they seem to be a part 
of the ancient religion. 1671 L. Addison IV. Barbary 50 
Contrary’ to all Ingenuity and Laws of Hospitality. Ibid. 

52 That he who aspires after. .Conquest, ought not to binde 
himself to the Laws of a fair Gamester. 1683 Tryon IVay 
to Health xix. (1697) 430 The Lord endued Man with the 
Spirit of Understanding, by which he might be a Guide and 


Law unto himself. X736 Butler Anal. i. iv. 134 A few who 
shamelessly avow, .their mere will vnd pleasure to be their 

r Hoyle {title) A short treatise on the game 

of Whist. Containing the laws of the game. 1837 Sir W. 
Hamilton Logic v. (1866) I, 78 For free intelligences, a law 
IS an ideal necessity given in' the form of a precept, which 
we ought to follow. 1856 Fkoude Hht. Eng. I. i. oo Self, 
protection is the first law of life. 1867 {litle) The laws of 
Football, .as played at Rugby School, 1877 E. R. Coxder 
Bas. Faith vi. 259 A moral law states what ought to be. 

b. The code or body of mles lecognized in a 
specified department of action. Law of arms-. 
the recognized custom of professional soldiers; 
falso, the mles of heraldry. Law of honour (see 
Honour sb. 9 h). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26276 Lagh o penance will bat [etc J. 
1486 Bk. St. Albans E iij, By the law of venery as 1 dare 
vnder take, exsoo in Q. Eliz. Acad. (1879) joo Law of 
armys dtsponys ffor theme be sett and portrait with pic- 
touris. *330 Palsgr. 237/2 Lawe of armes, droict darmes. 
a 1^8 Hall C/<r2«., Hen. VIII, 255 He might have kepte 
theim in straite prison, by juste lawe of Armes. 1337 'J'ottelPs 
Mtsc. (Arb.) 139 Of louers lawe he loke no cure. 2626 Jack- 
son Creed viii. xlv.' § 2 Unto Satan the professed rebel 
against him . . he did vouchsafe the benefit of the law of 
Armes or duel. 


HI. Scientific and philosophical uses. 

17. In the sciences of observation, a theoretical 
principle deduced from particular facts, applicable 
to a defined group or class of phenomena, and 
expressible by the statement that a particular 
phenomenon always occurs if certain conditions be 
present. In the physical sciences, and occasionally 
in others, called more explicitly law of nature or 
natural law. 

The * laws of nature , by those who first used the term in 
this sense, were viewed as commands imposed by the Deity 
upon matter, and even writers who do not accept this view 
often speak of them as ‘obeyed ' by the phenomena, or as 
agents by which the phenomena are produced. 

1663 Phil. Trans. 1 . 31 The changes be varied according 
to \ery odd Laws. 1663 Boyle Occas. Reft. iv. vi, The 
Wisdome. .of God does, .confine the creatures to the e.stab- 
lish'd Laws of Nature, 2690 Locke Hum. Und. r. iii. § 13 
A law of Nature, .something that we being ignorant of may 
attain to the knowledge of by the use and due application 
of our natural Faculties. i697 Prvi>em Vtrg. Georg, u 698 
Happy the Man, who, studying Natures Laws, Thro' 
known Effects can trace the secret Cause. X755 Johnson, 
Law, an established and constant mode or process ; a fixed 
correspondence of cause and efTcct. ^ 1764 Reid Inquiry vi. 

§ 13 The laws. of nature are nothing else but the most 
general facts relating to the operations of nature. 1794 
J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 16 We. .name those rules of 
action the laws of nature. 2827 Whately Logic (1837) 361 
The conformity of individual cases to the general rule is 
that which constitutes a Lawof Nature. xZ^^ Reader 2^k:^x. 
4B4/3 A Law expres.ses an invariable order of phenomena 
or facts. 1875 Maine Hist. Imtit. (ed. 4) 373 Law . . has 
been applied derivatively to the orderly sequences of Nature. 
1883 H. Drummond Nat. Law in Spir IV (ed. 2) 5 The 
Laws of Nature are simply statements of the orderly con- 
dition of things in Nature. *898 G. Meredith Odes Fr. 
Hist. 62 Those firm laws Which we name Gods. 


b. With reference to a particular science or field 
of inquiry. 

Laws of motion \ chiefly used sPec.tox the three following 
propositions formulated by Newton ; ti) A body must con- 
tinue in its state of rest or of uniform motion in a straight 
line, unless acted on by some external force; (2) Change of 
motion take.s place in the direction of the impressed foice, 
and is proportional to it ; (3) Action and reaction are equal, 
and in contrary directions. 

1668 Phil. Trans. III. 864 A Summary Account given by 
Dr. John Wallis, Of the General Laws of Motion, . . communi- 
cated to the R. Society, Novemb 26. 1668. x6^ Ibid. IV. 
925 A Summary Account Of the Laws ol Motion, communi- 
cated by Mr. Chri.stian Hugens in a Letter to the R. Society. 
1726 tr. Gregory's Astron, 1 . 112 ’the Law of Attraction 
being the same as before. * 7 * 7 ” 5 * Chambers Cycl. s.v. 
Motion, The general law.s of motion were first brought into 
a system .. by Dr Wallis, Sir Christopher Wren, and M. 
Huygens. 1763 Blackstone Comm. I. Introd. § 2. 38 The 
laws of motion, of gravitation, of optics, or mechanics. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. I. 48 Whoever passes in Ger- 
many from a Roman Catholic to a Protestant principality. . 
finds that he has passed from a lower to a higher grade of 
civilization. On the other side of the Atlantic the same law' 
prevails. 1854 Brewster More Worlds xv. 221 The law of 
universal gravitation Is establi.shed for several of th®5e 
systems. 1837 S. P. Hall in Merc. Marine Mag. (18581 V. 
II It does seem strange that, .greater attention is not g*''®" 
to the Law of Storms. zB6o Tyndall Glac. 11. xi. 289 As 
regards the motion of the surface of a glacier, two laws are to 
be borne in mind. 1864 Bow’en Logic ix. 308 1 he fact t lat 
water stands at this level is ranked among many other 'acts, 
which are comprehended under the genera! stat^ent called 
aLawofHydrostatics. i877E.R.CoKDERRa,.^a<//< m 
The laws of reasoning. 1884 tr. Znto’r Metafh. 333 htatea 
in its complete logical form a law is always a 
hypothetical judgment, which states that whenever C is or 
holds good, E is or holds good. 

o. In certain sciences, particular 'laws are known 

by the names of their discoverers, as in the follow- 
ing examples, (Most of these terms are of genera 
European currency, their equivalents being use 
Fr., Ger., It., etc.) 


Bode’s law, an empirical loru.u.. (. 

lances of the^orhits of 


Mercury as forming an approximate 
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LAW, 


in one of the foci ; (2)^ That the radius vector of a planet 
describes equal areas in equal times J (3) *1 hat ihe^ square 
of the peri(^lc time of a planet is directly proportional to 

the cube of its mean distance from the sun. 

1781 Cha 7 ttbers* Cycl.fKepUry Law^\sx.\\Sii la^Y of the plane- 
tary motions discovered byKepler. 1803 Kdin, l\cv. Jan. 
443 Kepler’s Laws. 1833 Herschel Astron. Index, Bode’s 
law of planetar>' distances. j837WiiEWELL/;/f/«cA.S*«.I.4i6 
One of the important rules known to us as ‘Kepler’s laws’. 
{b) Physics, 

Avogadro*s law, the law that equal volumes of different 
gasc'*, pressure and temperature being equal, contain^ the 
same number of molecules. Boyle’s law, the principle, 
published by Robert Boyle about 1662, that the volume^of 
a given mass of gas (the temperature being constant) vanes 
inversely as the pressure. Charles’s law, the law dvs- 
covered by Alex. Cesar Charles (174&-1823) that for every 
degree centigrade of rise In temperature, the volume of a 
gas increases by *00366 of its amount at zero. Bulong and 
Petit’s law, the law that all the chemical elements have 
approximately the same atomic heat. 

i860 Maxwell Set, Papers (1890) I. 389 Boyle and 
Mariotte’s law. 1863 Atkinson Ganot's Physics 110 The 
laws of the compressibility of gases were studied separately 
by Boyle and by Mariotti._. . Each of these philosophers ar- 
rived at the same law, which In England bears the name of 
Boyle's, and on the continent of Mariotti’s. /W//.288 Dulong 
and Petit’s law may be thus expressed ; the same quantity 
of heat is needed to heat an atom of all simple bodies to the 
same extent. x88o Cleminshaw tr. Wurtz Atomic Theory 
V. 95 The * law as it is generally called, of Avogadro and 
Ampere may be enunciated as follows : Equal volumes of 
gases or vapours contain the same number of molecules. 1884 
Dantell Princ, Physics 223 Then the volume varies as the 
‘absolute temperature’ (Charles’s Law, often attributed to 
Gay Lussac). 

(c) Philology. 

Grimm’s law, the rule formulated by Jacob Grlmm(in the 
2nd ed. of his Deutsche Grammaiiky 1822) with regard to the 
representation in the Germanic langs. of certain consonants 
of the primitive Ar>*an language.^ (jrimm’s statement was 
that original aspirates becamemedias in Gothic, Low German, 
English, Old Norse, etc. and tenues in High German ; 
original medis became tenues in Gothic, etc., and ‘ aspirates’ 
(supposed to be represented by spirants and affricates) In 
High German; and original tenues became ‘aspirates’ in 
Gothic, etc, and medize in High German. The formula is no 
longer accepted as correct, but the name of ‘ Grimm’s law * is 
still applied to its rectified form, which is too complicated to 
be stated here. Verner’s la w, discovered by Karl Verner 
of Copenhagen in 1875, deals with a class of exceptions to 
Grimm’s law, and is to the effect that an original Germanic 
voiceless spirant, when following or terminating a primi* 
lively unaccented syllable, became a voiced spirant, which 
in the historic Germanic langs. is under certain conditions 
represented by a media; the z which according to the 
‘law’ results from s is, except in Gothic, normally repre- 
sented by r. Grassmann’s law, published by Hermann 
Grassmann in 1863, is that when primitive Aryan had two 
aspirates in the same or successive syllables the former of 
them was in Sanskrit changed Into the corresponding 
media, and in Greek into the corresponding tenuis. 

xSax Latham Eug, Lang, 190 .^n import.mt fact relating 
to the change of consonants, which is currently called 
Grimm’s Law. 1878 Sweet in Academy 9 Feb. 123/2 Ver- 
ner’.s law (explained). 

{pi) Pol. Econ. 

Gresham’s law, the principle, involved in Sir Thomas 
Gresham’}, letter to Q. Elizabeth in X558, that ‘ bad money 
drives out good’, i.c. that when debased money (sc. coins 
reduced in weight or fineness, or both) is current in the 
same country with coins of full legal weight and fineness, 
the latter will tend to be exported, leaving the inferior 
money as the only circulating medium. 

1838 Macleod Elem. Pol. Econ. 477 As he was the first 
to perceive that a bad and debased currency is the cause of 
the disappearance of the good money, we are only doing 
what is just, in calling this great fundamental law of the 
currency by his name. Wc may call it Gvesham’s law of 
the currency. 

18. In generalized sense : Laws (of Nature) in 
general ; the order and regularity in Nature of 
which laws are the expression. 

« 1833 Robertson Serm. Ser. iv. iii. (1876) 26 Such an 
event is invariably followed by such a consequence. This 
we call law. 1863 Mozley Mirac. ii. 59 In the argument 
against miracles the first objection is that they are against 
law. x866 Dk. Argyll Reign Laiv ii. (1867) 64 We have Law 
as applied simply to an observed Order of facts. 1873 
H. Spencer Slud. Social ii. 42 The accepted conception of 
law is that of an established order to which the manifesta* 
tions of a power or force conform. 1883 H. Drummond 
Nat. Law in Spir. i. 1. (1884' 5 The fundamental con- 
ception of Law 15 an ascertained working sequence, .among 
the Phenomena of Nature. 

19. Math. The rule or principle on which a series, 
or the construction of a curve, etc., depends. 

1803-17 R. Jameson Char, Min. (ed. 3) 163 Thelaw which 
produces an octahedron from a cube. 

IV. 20. Sport, An allowance in time or dis- 
tance made to an animal that is to be hunted, or 
to one of the competitors in a race, in order to 
ensure equal conditions ; a start ; in phrases to get^ 
give^ have {fair) law {of), 
x6oo R. Whyte in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. III. 91 Hir 
Grace .. sawe sixteen buckes (all having fayre lawe) pulled 
dovnev/ith greyhoundes, in alaund. 1^7 Markham Caval, 
m. {1617) 82 That the formosi getting his law of the hind- 
most, do win the wager. x6xx — Country Content. 1. vii. 
1x668) 43 That the Fewterer .sb.M! give the Haie twelve score 
Law, ere he loose the Greyhounds. 1666-7 Denham Direct, 
Paint. I. V, 7 So Huntsmen fair unto the Hares give I.aw. 
1704 Collect. I'or. (Churchilb III. 40/1 If the Bird has Law 
of him, he will hardly overtake him. 1706 E. Ward Ntid. 
Rediv. (1707) I. I. 22 The silly Hare.. Having good Law, 
sat down to rest her. 1787 G. White Selborne vi. (1789) 18 
When the devoted deer was separated from his companions, 


they gave him, by their watches, law,, .for twenty minutes. 
x8xx ^XXIX. 142 Give her law and she’ll 

hold it a mile. 1829 J. R. B«t Pers, + Lit. Mem. 77 The 
accident was owing to his giving his horse too much law. 
x86i WiuTC Melville Mkt. I/arb. x. (ed. 12) 82 The fox., 
having obtained, .a little lawof lis pursuers, takes advantage 
of the lull to slip aw.ay, 2883 E Pknncll-Elmhirst Cream 
Leicesiersk. 312 The pack were now together,, .the fox had 
gained hut little law. 

b. Hence, Indulgence, mercy. 

1649 Fuller Just AlatPs Puueral yj God will give them 
fair law. X729 Dc To'E. Crusoe 11. xi. (2840)236 Merchant- 
ships show but little law to pirates, if they get them in their 
power. 2848 T. H. 'He.w'WKK L oss Gain 289 We shall have 
you back again among us by next Christmas . . 1 can’t give 
you greater law. 1849E. E.NAtiEtt /iArwr-j. A/rica II. 
101 'The ’ondit* is th.al he has ten days more law. 2879 
Geo. Eliot Coll. Break/. 7*.^594» I tvill never grant One 
inch of law to feeble blasphemies. 

V. attrib, and Comb, 

21. Simple attributive, a. Pertaining to the law 
as a body of niles to be obeyed, as in law>system ; 
pertaining to law as a department of study, as in 
law authority ydictionaryff acuity ylangitagCi -leant- 
iugy -Hby'ary^ •lorey -pedant^ -point t -school^ -student ^ 
-tractate J -vocable, -7vord ; pertaining to the legal 
profession, as iaiv-craft, -gsntleman, -list, -person, 
•\ -solicitor \ pertaining to forensic procedure and 
law-bar, -casef-charges, -chicaner)^ f 
costSf -court, -fight, -quirk, -reports, -sale, -suitor, 
-writings', pertaining to the Mosaic dispensation 
or to the iaw m opposition to the gospel, as in laiv- 
covenant, -curse, -work, -worker. 

28x8 CoBUETT Pol, Reg. XXXllI. 381 His book is the 
greatest of all *Law-Authorities. 2602 Warner Alb. Eng. 
XII. Ixxiii. 302 At Westminsters *LawBarrcs. Tatter 

No. 190 P 3 No one would offer to put a *Law-(jase to me. 
1776 Foote Bankrupt 111. Wks. 2799 II. 126 'Ilie Attorney 
General to the paper, that answers the law cases, is not come 
yet. 1669 Marvell Corr. exit. XVks. 1872-5 11. 271 Your 
'law-charges here amount not to sli. Hermit in London 

1 1. 235 Long acquainted with law-persons and law-charges. 
2793 Burke Tracts Popery La'ivsw.^\i.%. IX. 394 Vexatious 
litigation and crooked 'law-chicanery. 26x8 Bolton Fly'us 
IV. xii. (1636^ 325 Hee durst set up a 'Law-court, and sit in 
judgement within his Campe. *768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, 
(1834) 11. 258 Justification .. is a term taken from the law- 
courts. 2878 N, Amer, Ret'. CXXVII, 57 Condemned by 
the law-courts. *803 A. Swanston .Jerw. Lect. II, i63 
'J’he term of the *law-covcnant might be somewhat relaxed. 
2587 Golding De Montayxx.it^t^) 345 ‘Laweeraft hath 
almost as many sundry lawes as cases. 283* Southey in 
Q. Rev. XLVU. 504 'llie sober follies which disgrace our 
law-craft. 2786 A. Gib Sacred Contempt. 11, 1. iii. 277 
Through a full effect of the *law-curse to which they are 
naturally subjected. 25^ Carkw Hunrte's E.xam, IPits 
xi. (1596) 154^ In the ‘law-faculty cuery law coniaineth 
a seueral particular case. x88o Mrs. Oliphant He that 
will not. etc. xxxi, He could not fight for his inheritance. . 
unless indeed it were a ’'law-fighl in the courts. 2837 
Dickens Picktv. xlvi, If you *Iaw-gentlemen do these things 
on speculation, why you must gel a loss now and then you 
know. 1808 Bentham Sc. Reform 43 *Law-learning, witli 
faU’^ood for the basis of it.^ 1799 H. K. White Let, to bro. 
Nez Vr Rem. (1825) 179 With. .a very large "law Hbiar>' to 
refer to. 283* Dickens Bleak Ho. x, Almanacs, diaries, 
and 'law-lists, 28x2 Jefferson lErtt. (1830) IV. 279 The. . 
chaos of 'hTw-lore from which we wished to be emancipated. 
2732 H. ^yALP0LE Lett. (184^ II. 382 A'ou would easily 
bcljeve this story, if you knew what a mere *law-pedant 
it is ! 28x9 *law-persons (see laxv-charges above], 28x9 
Scott in Biog. Notices ii. (1880) 385 If a 'lawpoxnt were 
submitted tohim. ^ 2667 ZJrc/y'C/rn.^iV/^vii.F xoSolicitous 
, . to leave nothing to the mercy of a 'Jaw-quirk. 2888 
Lichthall Yug. Seigneur^o Before the parish church, just 
after mass on Sunday forenoon, the bailiff cries his *law-5ales, 
X738WARDURroNZ>/T'.i^f^<T/. I.431 Thai known Story of two 
'LawSollicilors. 2884//<ir/t'rji1/<T^.LXVIlI,8i7 Thenext 
c,tII was upon S — , a young 'law-student, a 2720 Shf.ffield 
(Dk. of Buckhm.) JYks. (1753) I. 260 We did not, as *law- 
suitors for contention. Disburse more charges than the prize 
was worth. x88o Glad.stone in Daily Ntws 17 June 2/4 
Allowing for all the differences in the 'law system of the 
two countries. 1649 Milton Etkon. v. 45 'To which and 
other *_Law-tractats ( referr the more La\vj’erlie mooting of 
this point. 2845 Carlyle Cromwell (1871) V, 60 Hundreds 
of *La\v-vocables. a 1634 Selden Tabte-T. (Arb.) 64 Allo- 
dium is a *Law-word conirairy to Feudum, 2645 Ruther- 
ford Tryal ff Tri. Faith (1845) *9^ God healcth the sinner 
from his guiltiness (it is a law-word). Htd. 149 It is likely 
Judas and Cain.. had some “law-work in their heart, and 
yet were never converted, 2818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xii, Wi* 
ony rag of human righteousness, or formal law-work. 2860 
N. Mac.mjchael Pilgrim Ps. 251 Law-work keeps him 
struggling .. for year.s before he finds peace in believing. 
2577 Vautrouillier Luther on Ep, Gal, 132, I haue the 
author and l.ord of the Scripture wyth me, on whose side 
I will rather stand, then beleue all the rablement of “Law- 
workers. 2701 Lond.Gaz. No. 3749/6 The original Titles 
to Estates, and other *Law-Wriungs. 

b. Pertaining to or commonly used for legal 
treatises or documents, as law-binding, -calf, -sheep. 

2727-32 Chambers Cyc/. s.v. Book-bituling, French-binding, 
law-binding, marble-binding [etc.]. 2837 Dickens Pickw. 
xxxiv, Goodly octavos, with a red label behind, and that 
underdone-pie-crust-coloured cot-er, which is technically 
known as ‘ law-calf’. 1879 CeuseWs Teclui. Educ. IV. 80/1 
The uncoloured skin, .is used in the peculiar style of binding 
called Law. 2893 J. Zaehksdokf Hist, Bookbind. 25 Law 
Calf. — Law books are usually bound in calf left wholly un- 
coloured. 

c. with the sense *as defined by law, according 
to the legal view*, as in law-^odness, -guilt, -infant, 
obligation, •\ power, reckoning, righteousness ; law- 
hottest adj. 


2830 Rorertson Serm, Ser, tii. v, 65 Goodness . . which is 
produced by rewards and puni.shments — 'law goodnes.5,*law. 
righteousness. 264^ Rutherford Tryal ff Tri. /Vi///i(i845) 
197 Not only shall justific.'ilion free us., from all 'law-guilt., 
but (etej. 2873 spectator 22 Feb. 236/2 To find repre- 
.sentatives who after a double winnowing are commonly 
‘•haw honest’, will abstain from actual bribes or actual 
plundering of the State rill. sZiaSportiug Plag, XXXV. 62 
The consent and approbation of the fair 'law-infant. 2645 
Rutherford Tryal ff Tri. Faith (1845) 201 C^hrist’s pardon 
in like manner doth remove a *j.TW-oblIgation to eternal 
death. 26^7 Mercurius Brit., His Spectacles 4 A King., 
while.st he is absent from his Parliament as a man, he is 
legallyand in hts 'Law-power present. x8oo A. Swansto.s* 
Serm. 6- Led. I. 326 'Phe sufferings which Christ endured 
arc his by God’s gracious imputation and in 'law-reckoning. 

22. a. Objective, as law-bearer, -evader, -framer, 
-ftilpller, -monger, -preacher, ^-racker', law- 
catching, -making, -preaching vbl. sbs. ; law- 
magnifyiug vbl. sb. and ppl. a.; law-contemning, 
-cracking, -loving, f -monging, -revering adjs. b. 
Instrumental, as law-beaten, -boutid, -condemned, 
-forced, -locked, -made, -ridden adjs. c. Locative, 
as law-learned adj.; Xuc.w^tt.la'iu-learnedness. 

2483 Calh, Angl. 210/2 A 'Law berer, legi/er, 2643 
Mili'ON Telrach. Wks. 1851 IV. 190 Let the buyer beware, 
saith the old 'Law-beaten terme. rzx6i3 OvERBunvC/mmc,, 
Franklin Wks. (1856) 149 'Jo bee 'lavs'-bound among men, 
is like to be hide-bound among his beasts. 2625 Fletcher 
& Shirley Nt, lYalher iv. i, I’ll , . let my Lady go a-fooi a 
'Law-catching. 2682 Ylavel Meth. Grace vi. 220, I am a 
'law-condemned, and a Felf-condemned sinner. 2803 Scott 
Last Plinsir. iv, xxiv, Your “law contemning kinsmen. 2606 
lYily Beguiled B 4 b, 'J’his 'lawcracking cogfoyst. 2894 H. 
Gardener Uuoff.Patrici 2 Being both a law-breaker and a 
'law-evader, 2704 Coleridge Relig. Musiugsl. xo2The 
morsel toss'd by 'law-forced charity. 2876 Fox Bourne 
Ill.xiii. 392-3 Expert 'law-framers. ,2870 Sfurceon Treat. 
Dnv. Ps. xl. 8 The atoning sacrifice, the *law-fulfiller. 2606 
Svlvester Du Bar/as 11. iv. 11. Trophies 1308 I’lie 'Law- 
learnd Sage. 2658-9 Burton's Diary (2828) IV. 121 A law- 
lenrned head and an eloquent tongue. 2893 Jane Menzies 
Cynexvul/s Elcne 38 The law-leamed one, the ancient >age. 
18*5 Bentham in Westm, Rev. Oct. 402 'Law-learnedness 
in this and the lilgher grade. x886 G. Allen Maimids 
Sake xiv, We must behave ourselves like civilized people, 
clothed and 'law-locked. 2698 Sylvester Du Barlas 11. il 
iii.^ Colonics 424 Th' ingenious, Towr-full, and 'Law-lovlng 
Soil, Which Jove did with his Leman’s name en-stile. 2622 
Drayton Poly-olb. xxii. 213 His father the lord Wells, who 
he suppos’d might sway His so outrageous son with his 
lov’d 'law-made brother, Sir 'Phomas Dymock. 2744 E. 
Erskine ,SV/7/A Wks. 2871 III, 285 'J'he 'Jaw-magnifying 
righteousness of Christ. 2786 A. Gid Sacred Contempt, %yi 
I'he justice-satisfying and l.TW-magnifyIng of His atonement. 
2690 Child Disc. 'Trade <zd. 4) 33 Every n.Ttion does pro- 
ceed according to peculiar methods of their own in.. 'law- 
making. 264s Milto.n Colast. 28 Though this catering 
'Law-monger bee bold to call it wicked. <21693 
hart's Rabelais ni. xHv, 362 *Law-monging Attorneys. 
2645 Rutherford Tryal ^ Tri. Faith 12845) 244 Your 
'law-preachers lead men from the foundation, (Jhrisl. 2873 
Ji. White Life in Christ ni. xxii. (1878) 322 'I’hose ante- 
diluvians who had heard the 'law-preaching of Enoch and 
of Noah. 263s Brathwait Arcad. Pr, 217 If I should U 
Judge, .. *Law-rackers should be all made readers of the 
.Anatomy Lecture in Pluto’scourt, x86a S. Lucas .Srerz/hrm 
200 Their act is memorably characteristic of our 'law- 
revering race. 2835 Marryat Otla Podr. iii, England is 
no longer priest-ridden . . but . . she is VauNridden. 2874 
H ELI'S Soc, Pi ess. ii. 23 A very considerably law-ridden 
country. 

23, Special comb. ; law-act, (a) a transaction in 
law; {b) (see Act j/lS); law-bible, applied by 
Irish Roman Catholics to the Authorized Version; 
law-bred a., bred or trained in legal studies ; law- 
church (disparagingly), the Established Church ; 
flaw-daughter (see 3 c above); flaw-driver, 
one who drives or works at the law; a lawyer; 
flaw-father (see 3 c above); flaw-free a., not 
legally convicted or condemned ; law-French, the 
corrupt variety of Norman French used in English 
law-books; flaw-house, a court of justice; law- 
keeper, f (rt) a guardian of the law; = Gr. ro/io- 
</)uAa^ ; [Jf) an observer of the law ; law-Latin, the 
barbarous Latin of early English statutes; law- 
lord, (a) one of the members of the House of Lords 
qualified to take part in its judicial business ; {b) in 
Scotland colloq,, one of those judges who have by 
courtesy the style of ‘ Lord * ; law-lordship, the 
office or dignity of a law-lord; law-ueck-cloth, 
humorous for ‘a pillory’; law-office (U. S.), a 
lawyer’s office ; law-officer, a public functionary 
employed in the administration of the law, or to 
advise the government in legal matters; spec, in 
England, taw-o^cer {of the Crown), either the 
Attorney or Solicitor General; hence law-officer- 
ship*, flaw-place, {d) a post as law professor; 
\^) position in the eye of the law; law-post, ?a 
post marking the limit of ‘ law ' (sense 20 ) ; f law- 
prudent a. juris prudentid], marked by legal 
learning; flaw-puddering, pothering about the 
law ; f law -setter, a lawgiver ; law-term, (<?) 
a word or expression used in law; (^) one of the 
periods appointed for the sitting of the law-courts ; 
law-writer, f (o) a legislator; {b) one who writes 
books on law ; (f) one who copies or engrosses 
legal documents. 
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164s Rutherford Tryal .5* Tru Faiih (1845) 215 The re- 
newed apprehension of the grace of God .. maketh not 
a new forensical and *law-act. 1708 J. Chamberlayne St. 
G/. Brit. I. III. xi. 470 After a Alan has l>een five years 
Batchellor of Law, or seven years Master of Arts, he may 
be Doctor of Law, provided he keep two Law-Acts, and 
Oppose once. 1847 w. Cakleton Traits Irish Peasantty 
(i860) II. 5 The condoling reflection that he swore only on 
a **Law Bible. 1836 Sir H. Tavlor Statesman xxxii. 251 
The fault of a *law-bred mind lies commonly in seeing loo 
much of a question, not seeing its parts in their due pro- 
portions. 1826 in Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) II. 185 He 
wishes to support the *law church, and the army. 1845 
G. Oliver Biog. yesuits 42 A minister of the Law-church 
was called in for his opinion. 1583 Stanyhurst rEneis ir. 
(Arb ) 60 .And Hecuba old Princesse dyd I see, with number, 
an hundred *Law daughters. 1625 Fletcher & Shirley 
Nt. Walker iv. i, She’s the merriest thing among these •law- 
drivers, And in their studies half a day together, 1583 
Stanyhurst /Ends tr. (Arb. ) 54 Next cooms thee lusty 
Choroebus Soon to king Priamus by law : thus he *lawfather 
helping, a 1670 Spalding Tronb. Chas. / (Bannatyne Club) 
I. 12 To quyte him who had married his sister, so long as 
he was^lawfree.hecouldnotwith his honour. X644M1LTON 
Educ. Wks. (1847) 90/2 To smaller Latin with an English 
mouth, is as ill a hearing as *law French. 1876 Digbv 
Real Prop. v. 205 note^ The reports in the Year Books are 
written in the strange jargon called law-French. ei x6io 
Healey TVieiJ/Aritf/Kj (1636) 91 Strouiing it in the * La we 
house, saying ; There is no dwelling in this Citie. 2644 Mil- 
ton A reop. (Arb.) 40 That no Poet should so much as read to 
any privat man, what he had writt’n, untiil the Judges and 
•Law-keepers had seen it. 1894 H. Gardener Unoff. Patriot 
3 [A man may] be at once a law-breaker and a good man, 
or a law-keeper and a bad one. a 16x3 Overbury A Wife 
(1638) 192 He hates all but •Law-Latine. 1713 Berkeley 
Gnnrdian No. 62 F 4 An imitation of the polite^ style, . . is 
abandoned for law-Latin. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, v, I ken 
our law-latin offends Mr. Butler’s cars. 1773 Burke Corr. 
(1844) I. 444 The measure . , will not be opposed in council 
by any great •law-lord in the kingdom. XM3 Freeman in 
Longm. Mag. 11. 482 There has been something like the 
revival of a kind of professional peerage in the persons of 
certain of the law-lords. 1901 Dundee Advertiser 12 Apr., 
‘Lord Newboltle’ — there never was such a title in the 
Scottish Peerage, though it was a law-lord’s title,^ 1882 Daily 
News 3 June 2/2 An Irish Judge had been nominated to fill 
one of the *law-lordships of the House of Lords. 1789 Wol- 
COT (P. Pindar) Expost. Ode\\. Wks. 18x2 IL 228 Perchance 
•Law Neck-cloths, form’d of deal or oak. .Shall rudely hug 
his harmless throat. 1896 Chaianqua Mag. Dec. 322/1 The 
daily routineand drudgery ofa*Iaw-oRice- 1781 Sir \V, Jones 
Ess. Bailments 85 The great *law-ofiicer of the Othman 
court. 18x7 'S'/. Earl Liverpool in Pari, Debates 778 It 
might turn out, that the law officers in i8ox had acted upon 
their own opinion, x8q6 Daily News i July 7/2 An Under- 
Secretary.ship for India . . was a poor substitute for a 
•Law Officcrsliip. 2587 in Buccleueh MSS. (Hist. MSS, 
Comm.) 25 A *Lawe place now voyde by the departure of 
Mf D^tor Day. a 1771 J. Gill in Treas. Dav. Rs, cxix. 122 
Put himself in their law-place and stead, and became re- 
sponsible^ to law and justice for them. 1741 Compl, Earn.- 
Piece It. i. 300 The first, which is next the Dog-house and 
Pens, is the *Law- Post, and U distant from them x6o Yards. 
1645 Milton Teiraek. 55 Heerin declaring his annotation 
to be slight & nothing •law prudent. ■— Colast. 16 The 
Servitor . . declaring his capacity nothing refin’d since his 
*Law-puddering, but still the same it was in the Pantry, 
.and at the Dresser. 1572 L. Lloyd Pilgr. Pr. (1607) 65 
Lycurgus that auncient *law-setter. 1693 Dryden yuveual 
(1697) p. Ixvi, Writings, which my Author Tacitus, from 
the *Law-Term, calls famosos libellos. 1758 S. Hayward 
Serm. i. 11 The word Condemnation is a law-term. 1580 
Hollyband Treas. E'r. Tong, Legislateur,.,:^ Law-maker, 
a *lawe-wrlter. 

t SjaWf sb.^ Obs. Also 5 lagh, 6 .yr. lacht, 
lauch. Cf. Lawing sb. Sc. [ad. ON. lag market- 
price.] Score, share of expense, legal charge. 

c X4X0 Hoccleve Crt. Good Company 33 Paie your lagh. 
XS- • Peebles to Play xi, Ane bad pay, ane ither said, nay, 
Byd quhill we rakin our lauch. 1530 Extracts Abem. 
Reg, (1844) 1. 137 The said day, lohne Anderson was con- 
victed in ane lacht of vj scillingis . . because he [etc.]. 

(Ig), sb.^ Sc. and north. Also 3-5 lauCe, 
4 , 7 lawe. [Northern repr. OE. hldw Low sb."] 

.1. A hill, esp. one more or less round or conical. 
Sometimes with local designation prefixed, as 
Norik Benvick Law, Cushat Laiv. 

a x3oo Cursor M. 4081 Wit h^ir fee bituix hair lauus. 
Ibid. 7393 * He es *, he said, * bar he es won, Wit our seep 
apon lau.' 13.. E. E. AlUt. P. B. 992 No^t saued watz 
hot Segor hat s-at on a lawe. CX470 Hesrvson Mor. Fab. 
V. (Pari. Beasts) vii, Ane vnicorne come lansand ouer ane 
law. 1628 CoKF. S b, Law slgnifieth a hill. 1807 

Headrick Arran 154 Artificial hills, called laws, in various 
parts of the country. 18x3 Hogg Q-neen's Wake 69 We 
raide the tod doune on the hill, The martin on the law. 1825 
J. Wilson Noct. Amhr. Wks. I. 96 Ilk forest shaw and 
lofty law Frae grief and gloom arouse ye. 1892 Stevf.nson 
A.cross the Plains 209 You might climb the Law .. and be- 
hold the face of many counties. 

attrib. rz42o Antnrs 0/ Arik. Ul, He ladde h^t lady so 
longe by he lawe sides. 

+ 2. A monumental tumulus of stones. Obs.^ 

1607 Camden Britannia 660 In quibus quod mireris, 
plures sunt lapidum stnies admodum magnse Lawes 
vocant, quas in memoriam occisorum olim aggestas credunt 
vicini. 

. Xiaw (Ig), V. [OE. layian, f. lagn Law 
' fl. trans. To ordain (laws) j to establish as a 
law ; to render lawful. Ohs. 

ni023 Wulfstan Horn. li. (Napier) 274/7 Lajjah gode 
woroldla^an and lecjaS ha^rtoeacan, h®^ ure cristendom 
fffisie stande. a 1225 Leg. Nath. 1206 As his ahne goddlcc 
lahede bit ant lokede. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 
It, xxvii. O739) 124 Tbe King hath a power of Lawing and 
, Unlawing in Christ’s Kingdom. 


b. To command or impose as law. rarc~'^. 

1855 Bailey Mystic 82 The vast Baobab.. Within whose 
cavernous, .trunk Meet village senates, lawing peace and 
war To dusky tribes. 

tc. 7 0 law it', to act the lawgiver. Obs. 

1653 H. (JoGAN Scarlet Gazvn Ep, Ded., That pragma- 
tique Superintendent Court, and Consistory, which Lordsand 
Lawes it, or would willingly doe so, over the whole world. 

d. Sc. nonce'itse.) To give the law to, control. 
■ 1785 Burns Womens Minds iv, But for how lang the flie 
may stang, Let inclination law that. 

2. intr. To go to law, litigate. Also to law it. 
Also colloq, or dial, in indirect passive. 

tn 1550 Hye Way toS/yttel Ho. 799 in Hazl, E. P. F. IV, 
59 They that lawe for a debt vntrew. 1581 Mulc.vster 
Positions xxxvL (1887) 138 He will needes law’e it, which 
careth for no lawe. 1624 Fletcher Rule a Wife tv. iii, Ye 
must law and claw before ye get it. 1712 Arbuthnot yohn 
Bnlt IL iii, If we law it on, tilt Lewis turns honest, 1 am 
afraid our credit will run low at Blackwell Hall ! ^11734 
North Lives I. loS There Ho. of Lords] the knight 
lawed by himself, for no person opposed him. x866 Geo. 
Eliot F. Holt (xS68) 7 People who inherited estates that 
were lawed about. 

gnasi'trans. 1742 Fif.LDinc y. Attdresvs 11. v. Two of mj’ 
neighbours have been at Law about a house, till they have 
both lawed themselves into a gaol. 

b. trans. To go to law with, proceed against in 
the courts. 

1647 Tratp Comm, x Car. vL 7 By your litigious lawing 
one another, you betray a great deal of weaknesse. 1786 
Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) I- 169 One sends me a chal- 
lenge ; another Laws me : but I keep them all off. x86o 
Reade //. (1S61) IV. 398 Alas, poor soul 1 And for 

what shall I law him? 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. 11 . 
117 You can’t law a man ye knaw for a job like that. 

3. To mutilate (an animal) so as to render it 
incapable of doing mischief. Almost exclusively 
spec, to Expeditate (a dog). Obs. exc. Hist. 

*534 G. Ferrers tr. Carta de Foresta in Gt. Charter etc. 
§ 6 (1542) B ij b, He whose dog is not lawed (orig. ex^ 
peditatus] & so founde shalbe amercyed (etc.]. x6xo W. 
Folkinchas! Art of Suntey iii. iv. 71 Foote-geld implies 
a Prluiledge to keepe Dogges within the Forrest not ex- 
peditated or lawed sans controule, x6x6 Rich Cabinet 54 b, 
His own [cattle] are so ringed, and yoakt, and lawde, that 
they neuer tcespasse on any other man. xB66 Chamb. yrnt. 
xxviii. 26t They were forbidden to take anything for Liwing 
dogs. x8M Contemp. Rev. XX. 505 The cur which the 
husbandman kept might only exist if he had been * bwed *, 
or so mutilated^ that the idea of poaching was for ever 
banished from his mind. 

laaw (1§), inf. Now vulgar. Also 9 laws. 
[Cf, La, Lo, of which it may have been in origin 
an alteration prompted by an instinctive sense of 
expressiveness in the vowel sound ; in later use it 
has coalesced with lod « Lobd as an exclamation.] 
An exclamation now expressing chiefly astonish- 
ment or admiration, or (often) surprise at being 
asked a question ; in early use chiefly asseverative. 
With \ law ye cf. la yon 5lv. La. 

2588 Skaks. L. L. L. v. iL 414 To begin Wench, so God 
helpe me law, My love to thee Is Mund sans cracke or flaw. 
x6o2 Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. iii. Wks. 2856 1 . 125 Lawe 
I, I begin to swell— puflTe. 1620 Shelton Quix. ii. xxv. 
169 Law ye there (quoth Sancho) did not I tell you [elc.]. 
1762 Reg, 134 *0 law, madam’, said the poor children. 
18x3 Sketches Charac. (ed. 2) I. 59 Law ! I wonder at thal, 
replied Mrs. Jl.msell, 1853 *U- Bede’ Verdant Green 
1. vi, ‘Law bless me, sir’. xWa-s J. Thomson Sunday at 
HampsieadxK, But Lw ! Think of becoming a poor naked 
squaw 1 1878 Mrs. Stow’e Poganxic F. iii. 26 Laws, he’s 
an old bachelor. 1887 R. M. Johnston in HarpePs Mag. 
Apr. 729/1 Ah, law me! But it’s no business of mine. Ibid, 
7M/2 Good gracious, laws o’ mercy, sister ! 

Xiaw, obs. form of Lave, Lay sbP, Low. 
Law'-abi’ding, a. [f. Law sb.^ + pr. pple. of 
Abide,?;. The formation may have been due lo 
a reminiscence of Law-biding.] Abiding by, 
i.e., maintaining or submitting to the law. 

18^ Freeman Norm. Cong. L vi. 558 The great Ear!., 
who on every other occasion appears as conciliatory and law- 
abiding. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 63 If the Roman 
people had not been the most law-abiding people in the 
world all public business must have come to a standstill. 
Hence Iiaw-aBidlngness. 

1880 Fortn. Res*. Feb. 3x1 National self-respect demands 
a decent conformity to law-abidingness and morality. 1889 
spectator 28 Sept., lliat most useful of civic virtues, law- 
abldlngness. 

Iiawaior, -ayer, obs. forms of Lawyer, 
Iiawar(e, obs. Sc. form of Laver jA- 
t Law-biding', //f. a. Sc. Ohs. [f. Law + 
pres. pple. of Bide v. to await.] 

1. ‘ Waiting the regular course of law* (Jam.). 

*597 Skene De Verb, Sign. s.v. Recognition, Gif the 

vassall is fugitive for sl.'iuchter, and not Law bldand, the 
superiour may fete.]. 

2. a. Standing good in law, b. Able to answer 
an accusation. 

1637 Rutherford Lett. (1^8621 1. 268, 1 cannot take God’s 
word without a caution as if Christ had lo!.t and sold His 
credit and were not in ray books responsal and lawbiding. 
*755 Guthrie's Trial x\‘i (JamJ I'he soul is pursued for 
guilt more or less, and is not law-biding; Christ Jesus is the 
city of refuge. 

Law-board (-brod, etc.), var. Lay-board dial. 
Law-book, [f- I-aw sb.i + Book; cf. ON. 

Ifg-bdk.'] 

1. A book containing a code of laws. 


r X200 Ormin X6944 J>e n.ahht majj ec bitacnenn us> All 
patt st.'ifilike lore Oft Moysaesess la3heboc. x86o Max 
Muller Hist, Sanskrit Lit. Introd, (ed. 2) 62 nie different 
dates ascribed to Manu as the author of our Law-book. 

2. Chiefly//. A book treating of law. 

*555 Gardiner Will in IPills Doctors Com. (1863) 43, 1 be- 
queath tqlhom.Ts'Worlicheallmyhumanitieand lawe bookes. 
x66o y rial Regie. 10 Gentlemen, Let me tell you what our 
Law-bookssay. 1720-21 C. Phipps in Sruift's Lett. (17661 1 1. 
13 '] he oldest man alive, or any law-book, cannot give any 
instance of such a proceeding. X78X Gibbon Dcd. <5- F. xvii. 
II. 42 In the fourth centurj’, many camels might have been 
laden with law-books. 18^ Bancroft Hist. U. S. I. xvii. 
495 Europe .suffered from the multiplication of law-books. 

Law’-borrow* Sc. Law, Now only in plural. 
Also 5 -burgh, pi. -borowis, -bowrous, -boris, 
7-9 -burrows, [f. Law ^A^ + Borrow jA] The 
legal security.required from a person that he will 
not injure the person, family, or property of another; 
security of the peace. Also action, bond of law- 
borrows. Toswearala7(hborrowsagainst{p. person): 
to make an affidavit of being in danger from him. 

*457 •SV. Acts^ fas. II (1814) II. 51/1 And gif ony man be 
fedyt schirref s.all furthwiihe of bath he parteis tak law 
borowis. 1474 E.viracis Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 406 He was 
nocht under law borrowis anent the said William of Cadiou. 
1484 Ibid. 40 William Futhes Is becumin law burgh that Wil- 
liam Vmfray salbe vnscathit in tym cuming. 1597 Sc. Acts 
yas. //, I 13 heading. The Proclamation of gener.-ill peace : 
Of law-burrowes. Skene Reg. Maj., Crimes 142 Gif 

ane complains to the Schiref, and desires lawborrows of 
ane other man ; and the Schiref doe not his office thereanent, 
he sail pay fourtie poundes. 1752 J. LquthIan Form of 
Process App. (ed. 2) 281 Interdictions, Inhibitions, and Law- 
burrows. 1864 A. Leighton Leg. Edin. (1SS6) 171 H.ad 
forced the deacon to swear a lawfcrrows against him. X884 
Alanch. Exam. iB Sept. 5/5 John Fraser, sheriff officer, 
raised an action oflawburrows against John Norrie Anderson. 
Jig. 1636 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 174 Men would have 
law-borrows against Christ’s cross. 

t Law-breach. Obs. [OE. lahbryce, f. lah-, 
lagtt Law jA^ + bryce breaking.] A breach or 
breaking of the law. 

20x4 ''NM\.Ts.s\nSerm.adAngtos\n /fi?/;;.xxxiiL (Napier) 
xtbncte, pat was gewortlen. .Surh lawedra I.ihbryce. 1382 
Wyclif i. s Lawe breche or trespassing a5eins the lawe. 

t Law-break, v. Obs. rarc'^K [f. Law sb.^ -j- 
Break?;. ; after next sb.] intr. To break the law. 

2382 Wyclif Is. xlviii. 8, I wot forsothe, for lawe breking 
thou shall lawe breke ["L-Praevaneans pran'ariealeris]. 

Law-breaker. [OE. had lahbreca of the 
same meaning.] One who violates the law. 

1^2050 Liber Seintill. ii. (jBSq) 9 l>ar healdan ge^yld we 
na scylan ac wiSstandan )-am labbrecan.] C2440 Promp. 
Part\ 289/2 Lawe brekare, Icgirnmpus. e 2450 Mironr 
Saluacioun 3550 Lawbrekers and ydolatrers with bolde 
visage blamed hee. 1547 Primer O j, Deliuer me . . out of 
the hande of the. .Liwe breaker. 16x2 Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 
75 Thou art a Robber, A Law-breaker, a Villainej yeeld thee 
Theefe. 1663 Killicrew Pa>son''s Wed. v. li. ^664) 141 
That Tongue., which now growes hoarse with flattering the 
gre-at Law-breakers. 1876 Oxford Bible-Hclps, Alountains, 
It was on Mount Ebal that the cursing of the law-breakers 
took place. 

So Law-breaking vhl. sb. and ///. a. 

1767 Sp. agst. Suspending Disp. Prerogative in Hansard 
Pari. Hist. (1813) XVI. 258 There wa.s no such distinction 
in the days, when the law-making and the law-baking pre- 
rogative walked forth at noon tide. x88i Times 9 Apr. 
ii/S Temporal Courts would deal more timid^Mvilh clerical 
law-breaking. 

Lawch, Lawchter: see Laugh z;., Laughter 1. 
Lawd, obs. form of Laud, Lewd a. 

Law-day. Obs. exc. Hist. [f. Law sb.^'i 

1. The day for the meeting of a court of law, 
esp. of the sheriff’s court, once in six months, or 
of the court leet, once a year ; hence used for the 
session of such a court, and the court itself. 

X23S-S2 Rent. Glaston. (Som. Rec. Soc) 189 Salvis duobus 
laghedaghes. 1292 Year-bk, 20 <5* 21 Edw. I (Rolls) 339 
A deus iauedaues [printed lauedane.>J par an. 1332 Lit. 
Cantuar. 31 Oct. (Rolls) I. 403 Ad exigendum et manu- 
tenendum jura . .ac etiam Curiam nostram de Godmersham, 
qua: dicitur Laghe daye, die Veneris proxime sequente. 1444 
E.vtracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 399 The law dayis cftir 
Jlichelmess. 2467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 370 That the articles 
of the yelde aforescid be redde and declared at the lawday. 
2516 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 16 Two tpnys 
yn y* yere to kepe a lawedaye there. isZSAcipy Hen. VIII, 
c. 26 § 23 ILordes marchers] sh.all have. .their Lord^hippes 
Courtis Baron Court letes and Lawedayes. 2589 R. Hakvf.v 
PL /’fre.\xSfe)5,l will present you at the lawday for a ryot. 
1604 Shaks. Oth. iii. iii. 140 Who ha’s that breast 'o pure, 
Wherein vncleanly Apprehensions Keepe Lectes and Law- 
dayesV 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) sot Thiidly, that 
Thursday should be Court or laiv-day for deciding contre- 
versies. 1641 Termes de la Ley 194 I-aw-day signifies 
a Leet or Sneriffes tourne. 17x0 Hearse 23 Apr. 

lO. H. S.) If. 379 A Lawday of the Dean and Canoas ot 
Hereford. 1890 Gross Gild Merck, II. 105 The cuna 
Icgalis ’ iLaw-day) was held yearly the ^londaynex: alter 
the feast of St. Hilary. e x. A 

2. A day appointed for the discharge of a bona, 
after which the debtor could not at common law 


elieved from the for.'‘eiturc. 


. U/ifune vni 


nett. Sir 


\ day in the case. 

''deable, obs. form of Laudable. 

'e, obs. form of Laugh, Law. 

.wed. til. a. Obs. ff. L.vTv^i.i + -m-.] 
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LAWK, 


LAWFUL. 

1639 Saltmarsh Policy' 109 In attempts of conquest spie 
out and informe your selfe first, whether they he such as 
are well lawed and disciplined, or carelesse and disordered. 
Lawed, obs» form of Lewd, 

Xiaweour, -er(e, ►eyer(e, obs. fF. Lawyer. 
Xjawer(e, obs. Sc. form of Laver 
I iawfal (Ig'ful), a. Forms: 4 lagbful, 4-6 
lachful, (5 lafifull;, 5-6 Sc. lauch(t)fuKl, 6 lau- 
fuU, lavr^e)foll, 6-8 lawful!, 6- lawful, [f. 
Law* j^.i + -FUL, Cf. ON. 

1 . According or not contrary to law, permitted 
by law. Frequent in predicative use. 

3398 TnnvisA Barth. De P.K. xvii. xlviii. (1495) 632 It 
was not lawfull to defoylle the hiurer tree in vnhoneste and 
vnlawfull vses. c 1440 Promp.. Parv.^ 280/2 Lawfulle, Us{' 
iimus. 1526 Tindale Johft v. 10 It is the sabboth day, it 
is not laufull for the to cary thy beed. 153s Coverdale 
Ezek, xxxiii. 16 In so moch as he doth now the ihin^e that 
is lawfull and right, he shall lyue, 1560 Dads tr. Sleidaue's 
Comm. 250 It IS lawfull for all men, to save themselves 
from violence. 1590 Swinburne Testaments 11 By this 
word lawfull, is excluded.. whatsoeuer is contrary to iustice, 
pielie, or equity. 1663 Manley Groiius' L<nv C. IVnrrcs 
739 Upon debate of the matter in the great Council of the 
Kingdome, and in a lawful manner. 17x8 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to C'tess Bristol 10 Apr., He .. inquired .. 
whether it was lawful to permit it. 1796 H. Hunter St.- 
Pierre's Sind. Nat. (1799) HI. 642, 1 shall not examine 
whether that possession be lawful. 18x7 W. Selwyn Law 
Nisi Prius (ed,4) II. 922 It shall be lawful for the jury, .to 
find a verdict for the plaintiff. 1835 1 . Taylor Spir. Despot. 
vi. 249 Constantine’s establishrnent of Christianity ., de- 
claring it to be a.. Lawful Religion. 1849 Macaulay 
Eng. V. I. 567 A lawful military operation. 

fb. Permissible; allowable, justifiable. Ohs. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. >v. viii. 122 Is it now lawfull and 
please your Maiestie, to tell how many is kill’d? 17x7 
Frezier Poy, S. Sea 69 It seems lawful to believe, that, 
among the Children of our common Parent, God has formed 
three Sorts of Colours in the Flesh of Men. 

+ 0. Of a disease; ? Normal. O&s. 
x6io Barrough Meth. Physick v. xxi. (1639I 318 Foure 
particular orders to be kept in curing a lawfull Oedema. 

2 . Appointed, sanctioned, or recognized by law ; 
legally qualified or entitled. Now chieHy in certain 
traditional collocations, as latufiil heir^kittg^ money, 
parliament^ soverei^iy sncccssion, title ; also, lawful 
captivey prey, prize, {^tobe') lawful game, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 26903 J>as operlplightes] the quilk he bette 
Bot noght wit penance laehful sett. 1439 E, E. Wilts 
122, XX markes of laufull money. r'z44o yacob's Well 98 1 
Fo^eue h* lawefull accyoun, S: seke ferst loue. 1436 Px- ' 
tracts Burgh Ree. Peebles (1872) tii Geyf ihar was ony 
lachful ar to that land. 1326 Galway Arch, in xoth 
Rep. Hist, MSS, Comm. App. v. 402 No carpenter nor 
masson shall have no workeman but that which shallbe 
laufull workeman in that sience [x/V]. 3535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot, {1858) III. 303 His eldest sone.. to his pbee suld 
succeid As lauchifull air. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 
20 b, Lawfull succes.sion. Ibid, 243 Yf they have any lawful 
impediment. 1563 W1N3ET Cert. Tractates Wks. 1888 I. 2 
Thre Questlonis, tweehing the lauchful vocatioun of lohne 
Knox. X57X Satir. Poems Reform, xxvi. 118 He being 
Crownit in lauchfull Parliament. 1381 Ibid. xliv. xoi TJiat 
lauchfuli pastors of the Kirk souldbedepryuit. 1593 Shaks. 
yohn 11, I. 95 Thou hast vnder*wrought his lawtull King. 
1604 — Oth.\.\\. 5X If it proue lawfull prize, he's made 
for euer. X63Z Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxviii. 165 A Banished 
man, is a lawfull enemy of the Common-wealth. 1763 
Rhode Island Col. Rec. (1861) VI. 359 All mortgages, 
bonds, [etc.] ..wherein the payment of money is .. pro- 
mised, shall be taken and understood to mean lawful 
money. 1766 Fordyce Senn. Vng. Worn. (1767) I. lii. 108 
They will consider her as lawful game. 1768 Blackstonc 
Comm. 1 1 1 . Prize vessels . . condemned in any courts of 

admiraltyor vice-admiralty as lawful prize. 1817 W. Selwyn 
Law Nisi Prius led.' 4) II. 854 Having no lawful impedi- 
ment. xBxB Cruise Digest led, 2I Vi. 078 So that my 
executrix shall pay in good time all lawful debts. X87X 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (1B76) IV. xvii. 54 Himsdf in his 
own reading of the law, a lawful King. 

fb. ellipt. = lawful money, weight. Obs. 

*533 Churchw. Ace. Croseombe (Som. Rec. Soc.) 40 For to 
delyver the sayd x scheppe so good as they ware or elk 
xhjy. iiijif- In good and lawfoll. 1778 A. Adams in Pam. 
Lett. I1876J 3<y It takes, .fifty pounds lawful for a hundred 
of sugar, and fifty dollars for a hundred of flour. 

c. Of a marriage : Such as the law permits ; and 
regards as valid. Of offspring: Born in lawful 
wedlock, legitimate. 

C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvui. {Margaret) 163 , 1 wes borne 
this towne within, In lauchful bed of folk mychtly. 13x3 
Douglas /Eneis ni. v. 23 Helenas, The lachfull sone of the 
king Priamus. a 3518 Hall Chron., Rich. HI, 49 hlakjmg 
much suite to have her ioyned with him in lawfull matri- 
mony. 2360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 35 b, The same . . 
ought nowe to be every where received for lawfull Avives. 
Ibid. 424 Moste men doubted of the lawfiil birth of his 
syster. x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L. in. iii. 71 Truly .she must be 
giuen, or the marriage is not lawfull. x6o6 — Ant. <5- Cl. 
in. xiii. 107 Haue 1 .. Forborne the getting of a lawfull 
Race, a 1637 Sir W. M ure Hist. Rowalian S\'T<.s. (S. T. S.) 
II, 249 The great Stewart . . invited home againe Elizabeth 
Mure to his Lawfull bed. a 1699 Lady Halkltt Aniobiog, 
(1875) x Constant to the only lawfull embraces of the 
Queen. X827 Jarman PcxvelCs Dew’ses (ed. 31^ II. 247 In 
case M. B. should die. .without leaving lawful issue ol her 
body. 1885 Lazf Rep. 29 Ch. Div, 270 Had been the 
lawful wife of the testator, and Adelinda his legitimate 
daughter by her. 

d. Lawful agey years : tbe age at which a person 
attains his legal majority ; also, the age at which 
a person becomes legally competent to perform 


some act or to hold some office. Lawful day: 
one in which it is lawful to transact business, or 
some particular kind of business. 

a 3548 Hall Chron., Hen. V, 80 b. Til my sonne come to 
his lawful age. 2360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 424 He 
himselfe was of lawefull yeres. xqe&Royal Proclam, xi July 
in Lond. Gaz. No. 4436/1 Upon the Tenth Day of October 
next to come, . .if the same be a Lawful Day. 

fS. Observant of law or duty; law-abiding, 
faithful, loyal. Ohs. 

rx37S Sc. Leg. Saints u. (Paulus) 218 For I am cristis 
lauchiful knycht. Hymns Virg. X13 Ech man 

loueh a lawful lijf to lede. c 2473 Rau/Coityar 508 Bot as 
ane lauchfull man my laidis tolcid. 1483 Caxtom Cato G ivb, 
It is the souerayn gyfte of god for to haue a good and 
lawful wj’f, 3560 Rolland Cr*/. Penns 1, 581 Lule Is ties- 
sonable : Nocht lauchfull, hut scho is lamentable. 2642 
J. Marsh Argwn. Militia 4 Every lawfull Subject is taken 
to be within the protection of the King. 

+ 4 . Pertaining to or concerned with laty. Ohs. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 35 Lawefulman in Jjc peple 
{L. polUici in populo\. 1631 Anc, Funeral Mon. 

722 In matters lawfull to depend vpon the pleasure and 
direction of the Archbishop. 

tS. a. qiiasi-jA; b. eycaxsi-adv.^ c. as an excla- 
mation. Ohs. . 

3502 Ord. Crysien Men (\V. de W. 2506) ii, vi. 99 In 
kepynge faythe, trouth and lawfull for y« loue of god 
pryncypally. 1636 PiitLLtrs Purch. Patt. (i676» 2 That th' 
Seller be so old. That he may lawful sell, thou lawful hold. 
3787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Lauful, Oh lawful case, an 
interjection, Derb. 37^ PccGE Derbicisms (E. D, S.) s.zt.. 
Ah lawful, and ah lawml case 1 exclamations. 

Lawfully (Ig'fuli), adv, [f. Lawful -i- -ly* 2.] 
In a lawful manner. 

1 , In accordance with law. 

<2x300 Cursor Scrift es opin scheuing o breist 
Laufulli mad be-for ^ preist. c 1380 Wveur WLs. (3880) 74 
pes fake men seye in here doyinge pat crist was lafully 
don to the dep. cx^ooDestr. y*n»y 3512 Qwyle ye lawfully 
lefe may & your lyf haue. c 1430 Freemasonry 300 5 ct most 
the mayster, by good resone, Warne hem lawfully by-fore 
none, c 1470 Henryson Tale of Dog 66 This exceptioun 
Wes of na strenth, nor lauchfullie mycht stand. ?<3X5oo 
Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) 1 , 208 This woman. .Was wedded 
lawfullye this other yeaire. 1312 Act 4 Hen. PlJIy c. 9 
Preamble, The heires males of his body laufully begoien. 
1326 Pilgr. PerfCN.^t'Vl. 1531) 165 b, Thus, .we may per- 
ceyue what thoughtes .. we may lawfully admyt-.^. in y* 
ty me of the seruyee of ^od. a 3548 Hall Chron., Hen. Pill 
242 b, That the kyng might lawfully mary where be would. 
3352 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 5 General counsallis 
lauchfullygaderit in the halye spreit. c 2360 A. Scott Poems 
(S. T, S.) xxxiv. 58 ?it thair is lesum iufe That law'fuUy 
suld lest. 3388 A. King U.Canisins' Catee/uy Confess, g 
Adulterielauchefulileprouen. 3609 Skene Reg. MaJ. Table 
74 The defender being lawfulHe summoned, may vse his 
lawfull essonzeis. 2638 R. Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. HI, 105 
'Ihere are certain bounds. .which neither you nor we cm 
lawfully passe. 1631 Hobbes Leviath. 1. xiv. 69 What 
I lawfully Covenant, 1 cannot lawfully break. 1765 Black- 
stone Comm. 1 . xvi. (1793) 573 He may lawfully correct his 
child, being under age, in a reasonable manner. 2817 W, 
SelwVn Law Nisi Prius {zA. 4) II. zxi6 The declaration 
ought to have stated, that the mare was lawfully on the 
common. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 316 Without 
haying issue pn her body lawfully begotten. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. ii.,I. 159 Each proWncial assembly might law- 
fully have a permanent president. 2885 Dunckley in 
Manch, Weekly Times 24 Feb. 5/5 , 1 cannot pray for those 
who are engaged, however lawfully as men may think, in 
shedding blood. 

1 2. Loyally, faithfullj. Ohs. 

c 3300 Melusine vi. 32 And indide I lawfully [Fr. leaulmenf\ 
promyite you that so shal I doo. 

Lawfolness (Ig*fulnes). [f. Lawful + -kess.] 
The quality of being lawful ; legality; in early use 
respect for law. 

a 2230 Oivl «5- Night.xq^x Nawt for hire tale, Ah do for mire 
lahfulnesse. 1530 Palscr. 237/2 l^aufulnesse, licititiy loysi- 
hlete. 1397 Hooker Keel. /*<?/, v. xlviii. § 7 The lawfulnesse 
of our prayer for deliuemnee out of all Icalamities], 3631 
Gouge Gods A rrows 1. xliii. 69 ITiis great instance of Gods 
being angrj', gives an evident demonstration of the lawful- 
nesse of anger. 1635-56 Cowley Davideis iv. Notes (1669) 
249 That is no more a proof of the Right, than their Prac- 
tice was of the Lawfulness of Idolatry, 2743 Richardson 
Pamela I. 140 Let him, who has Power to command me, 
look to the Lawfulness of it. 2833 Macaulay Hist, Eng, 
xxi. IV. 566 To question the lawfulness of assassination 
, . was to question the authority of the most illustrious 
Jesuits. 

Iiawgh, obs. form of Laugh v,. Low. 
Lawgiver Op'givoi). [f. Law sb?^ + Giver. 
Cf, Icelandic Idg-g/a/arij Da. loigwer.] One who 
gives, i. e. makes or promulgates, a law or code of 
laws ; a legislator. 

3382 Wyclif ^<7^ xxxvi. 22 Lo ! he5e God in his strengthe, 
and noon to hym lie in lawe ^iueres (Vulg. tegislaioribus]. 
C1400 Apol. Loll. q^ Not only is hoU writ despicid bi hat 
sciens, & blasfemid, but God Himsilf is h® I»i'v 3euar. 
*535 CovERDALK Jsa. xxxiii. 22 The Lorde shalbe cure 
lawe geuer. XSPZ—S Bacon Ess,, Honour (Arb.) 70 In the 
second place are Legislatoresy Lawgiuers. 26x1 Bible Ps. 
lx. 7 ludah is my Lawgiuer. 2689-90 Tf-mple Ess, Lcam- 
ing Wks. 1731 1 . 292 They are content Pythagoras should 
pass for a Law-giver, but by no means for a Philosopher. 
2786 A. Gid Sacred ContempL 1. iii. 36 The Supreme Law- 
giver IS entitled to the absolute subjection of his reasonable 
creature. 2835 Thirlwall Greece I. 335 Minos appears in 
tbe. .character, .of a wise and just lawgiver. 2842 Miall 
\n Lonconf. II. i We bow to no laiv-giver in the church but 
Christ. 1876 Bancroft Hist. If. S. VI. Index 510 [Sir 
Geo. Calvert] a wise and benevolent law-gii'er. 


Law-giving, vbl. sh. Also 5 lawes-yovyng. 
[f. Law + Giving vhl, sh.'] The action or pro- 
cess of giving laws; legislation. 

2475 bX'. Noblesse (Roxb.) 73 They bene christen men, 
and lyvyng under your obeissaunce, lawes-yovyng, and 
yelding to youre lawes. 2645 Milton Tetrach. Wks. 1851 
IV. 178 This is the ver>' end of lawgiving, to abolish evil 
customs by svholsom Laws. 2876 Oxford Bible-Hel/s, 
Mountains, Mount Horeb was the scene of the burning- 
bush and of the law-giving. 

Law-giving, ppl. a. [f. Law sh?- + Giving 
ppl. a,] Tliat gives or makes laws. Also cicas, 
that * gives the law’ to or determines. 

2381 Sidney Apoi. Poetrie (Arb.) 22 In Turky, besides 
their lawe-giuing Diuincs, they haue no other Writers but 
Poets, 2645 Milton Tetrach. Wks. 2851 IV. 296 As if the 
will of God were becom sinfull, or sin stronger then his 
direct and Law-giving will. 2827 Hare Guesses (1859) 310 
Men would sliir worship the creature, under the form of 
abstractions and laws, instead of the living, lawgiving 
(Creator, 2863 Grote Plato I. i. 11 The nature of number 
was imperative and lawgiving. 

Iiaw-hand. The style of hand-writing used 
for legal documents. Also occas., matter written 
in this hand. 

X73X Gentl. Mag, I. 98 It Is not the Lawyers that have 
invented these Law-bands, to keep their clients in ignor- 
ance. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. iii. 302 The common 
Round-hand, various Law-hands, and various Short-bands. 
1776 J. Adams Wks. (1854) IX. 433 You must make your- 
self sufficiently acquainted with law-french and with the 
abbreviated law-hand, to read and understand the cases 
reported in these books. 2832 Dickens Bleak Ho. xlv 3 , 
An immense desert of law-hand and parchment, 

Lawhe, -hyn, obs. forms of Laugh v, 
Lawier(e, obs. form of Lawyer. 

Lawine, variant of Lauwine. 

Lavying (l9'io)j [f. Law -t - -ing i.] 
A reckoning at a tavern ; a tavern-bill. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (X858) II. 633 The Scottis 
couniit thair lawing so deir. 1686 G. Stuart yoco-ser. 
Disc. 68 Come to my house some other day 1*11 pay the 
lawing, gang your way. X728 Ramsay Lure 4 Night- 
drinking sots counting their lawin. /t*774 Fercussok 
Leith Races Poems (1845) 33 They rake the grunds o’ ilka 
barrel To profit by the lawin. 1824 Scott Rcdgauntlet 
ii. No man should enter the door of a public-house without 
paying his lau'ing. 

b. Couth. : lawing-free a., not called upon for 
one’s share in the bill ; scot-free. 

17.. Song, Andro ff his Cutty Gun in Ramsay Tea.i. 
Misc. {1775) II. 229 She hegbt to keepme lawing-free, X794 
Poems, Eng.^ Scot. <5* Lai. lox I’m no for letting ye, ye see, 
(As 1 ware rich) gang lawin tree. 

Ziawing vhl. sh. [f. Lawn. + -iNoi.] 

The action of the vb. Law. 

1 . Going to law j litigation. Ohs. exc. arc/t. 

CX483 E. £. Misc. (Warion Club) 51 As many as her doth 

here For lawing schalle they not stere. 1326 Tindale 
2 Cor. xii. 20, 1 feare lest there be founde amonge you 
lawynge [Gr. eprtv. Wvcl. stryuyngis, Coy. debates, x6xr 
varj.ance, 1881 (R.V.) strife]. *554-9 T. Watcrtoune in 
Songs »5* Ball, (i860) 10 Behold throughe law5»ng howe som 
be brought bar. 2586 J. Hooker Hist, Ire/, in Holins/ud 
II. 54/2 Lawing & vexation in the towns, one dailie suing 
and troubling another. ^ 2602 Carew Cornwall 64 a, To 
defray the extraordinarie charge of building, marriage, 
lau’ing, or such like. 2640 D. Cawdrey Three Sernu (1641) 
2 Warre is but a more public kind of Lawing. 2737 (Jzell 
Rabelais m. v, 33 note. So Lawing was his natural Element 
2891 B. Harte xst Fam, Tasajara iv, It might be a matter 
of ‘lawing* hereafter. 

Proverb. 2362 J. Hev'wood Epigr. (1867) 280 Great 
lawyng, small loujmg. 2631 Bp. Webbe Quietn. (1657) 201 
Then should we have less Tawing and more love. 

attrib. 1598 Barret Tkeor. Wnrres 267 It is not so light 
a matter to skirmish among the musket bullet, as to pen 
out a Lawing plea. 

2 . The action of cutting off the claws or ball of 
a dog’s forefeet ; expeditation. Obs. exc. Hist. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Lawing of dog.s. 1768 Black- 
stone HI, 72 The court of regard, or survey of 

dogs, is to be holden every third year for the lawing or 
expeditation of mastiffs, 2876 Freeman Norn}}. Conq. V. 
xxiii. 163 In his love for the chase he.. kept up the cruel 
mutilation, the lawing, as it was called, of all dogs in the 
neighbourhood of the royal forests, 

t lawing, fpl. a. Obs. rarer-'-, [f. Law v. + 
-ING Given to litigation. 

1640 D. Cawdrey Three Sena. (1641) Ep. Ded., To strangle 
the lawlesse contentions of this Lawing age. 
tLawish, a. [f. Law Per- 

taining to the law, savouring of the law. In quots, 
referring to the ceremonial or Mosaic law. 

2360 Becon Catech. Wks. 2564 I. 444 b, This lauysh 
sprinkling was a figure of the blond of Christ. 2654 Vilvain 
ihtol. lreai. iv. 118 A 1 Lawish Ceremonies which pre- 
figured him [are] abolished. 

Lawit, obs. Sc. form of Lewd, lay. 

Lawk, lawks (IgkCs), int. Also 8-9 lauk. 
[vulgar form of Lack sb.'^ or deformation of Lord.] 
= Lord ! Also Lawh-a-daisy {ine) and as sb. — 
Lack- A-DAis y . Lawk-a- mttssy s= Lord have mercy 1 ; 
also as V. = to cry ‘ Lawk-a-mussy ! ’ 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) H. 168 Lauk ! that can- 
not be like mistress, for she has never a blue gown. 1837 
Dickens Ptekw, xxxix, Lauk, Mr. Weller... how you do 
frighten one ! a 2843 Hood Lost Heir 25 Lawk help me, 

I don t know where to look. 2864 J. Payn Sir Massingberd 
33 bprcad-cagled fruit-trees, or, as school-boys called them, 
iawk-a-daisies 2886 Pioneer (N. Y.) Oct. (Cent.), 
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* Lawks ! ’ exclaimed Mrs. Partington, ' what monsters these 
master-builders must be !’ 1890 Barinc-Gould Arminell 
xlix. 464 Lawk, miss I She wouldn’t stand no nonsense. 
1893 — Cheap yack Z. I. 10 The servant maids . . w’ere 
. . lawk-a-mussying and oh-mying over the bargains. 
Iiawland, Sc. form of Lowland. 

Iiawle, obs. Sc. form of Lowly. 

Hjawless (Ig'les), a. [f. Law + -less.] 

1. Without law, having no laws ; ignorant of, or 
not regulated by law. Of a law : Not based on 
principles of right. Now rare, 

a 1800 Moral Ode 291 per bu3 po hepenemen, |>e were 
lawelese \v.r. Ia5e-lease]. a lytj Pol. So/igs (Camden) 254 
For miht is riht, the lond is laweles. 1340-70 A lex. «5- Dind. 
qo6 For as bestes 5e ben by no skile reuTed, . . So be 50, ludus, 
by-lad & lawe-IesaUe. 1470-85 Malory xix, Ther 

%vas oomen in to their landes people that were laules. 1598 
Hakluyt Voy. I- 20 A barbarous and inhumane people 
whose law is lawlesse. a 1656 Bp. Hall .S^. Dejience Con- 
vocatioft, Shall the enemies of the Church . . say we are 
a lawless Church? 1789 Belsham Esj. I. 4 If the deter- 
minations of the will are themselves lawless and uncertain. 
i8ia Byron Ch. Har. n. xlvii, Albania’s chief, whose dread 
command Is lawless law. 1836 \V. Irving Astoria III. 254 
Commercial feuds in the lawless depths of the wilderness. 

b. Exempt from law, not within the province of 
law, above or beyond the reach of law. •j' Also, in 
the position of an outlaw. 

£•1250 Bracton Legihnt in. tract.ir. xi. § r & extunc 
utlagabitur,sicut illequiest extralegem,sicut Laughelesman 
[z'.r. Laghelesman]. i6oz //o7u to choose good ivi/e H 4, 1 
haue procur’d a licence, and this night We will be married in 
a lawlesse Church. 1632 Massinger City Madavt v. ii, You 
shall find are not lawless, and that your moneys Cannot 
justify your villanies. 1656 S. H. Gold. Lazo 49 He is not 
bound to it, for the Lord of the Law is Lawless. 1685 Baxter 
Paraphr. N. T. Matt. xii. 37 Christ hath not made us lawless 
. .in vain. x865MozLEYi'l//>/zc. vi. 117 Such an anomalous oc- 
currence would be lawless, and a contradiction tokno\sm law. 

2 . Of persons, their actions; Regardless of, or 
disobedient to law. f Occas. of an action : Illegal, 
unlawful {obs.'). Of passions, etc, : Uncontrolled 
by law, unbridled, licentious. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7304 (Gott.l Fornouper er 3e war ne wise, 
Bot for 3our riches ouer lawe-lis. 13., E. E. Altit. P. C. 
170, 1 leue here be sum losynger, sum lawles wrech. c 1394 
P. PI. Crede 609 It is a laweles Ujf as lordynges vsen. 14 . . 
Siege yerusaletn 25/496 Lat neuer |?ls lawles ledis lau^ at 
his harmys. ^ 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 36 Great is the 
lawlesse laying on of the sword and warlike weapon. 1588 
Shaks. Tit. A. 1, i. 31s A Valliant sonne in-law thou shalt 
enioy; One, fit to bandy with thy lawlesse Sonnes, *$9* 
— Two Gent. iv. i, 54 That they may hold excus’d our 
lawlesse Hues. 1594 — Rxek. Ill, l. iv. 224 He needs no 
indirect or lawlesse course, To cut off those that haue 
offended him. 1604 Dekker Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 133 
Lawlesse desires are seas scorning all bounds. 1642 Fuller 
Holy <5- Prof. St. v. xiv. 411 At the Innes of Court under 

S retence to learn Law, he learns to be lawlesse. 1697 
Jrydcn Virg. Georg, n. 637 Wine urg’d to lawless Lust 
the Centaurs Train, a 1704 T. Brown Sat. Woman Wk.s. 
1730 1. 56 Revenge implacable, and lawless fires. 18x2 
Craboe Tales 3 Beneath him fix’d, our man of law. That 
lawless man the foe of order, saw. X846 Keble Lyra Innoc. 
(1873) 40 Shaming lawless mirth. X855 Macaulay Hist. 

xiii. 111. 326 He should be protected against lawless 
violence. i883 M, Morris Claverhouse x. 183 Among these 
lawless spirits, he who would be obeyed must be feared. 

absoL 1557 N. T. (Genev.) i Tim. i. 9 The Lawe is. .geuen 
.. vnto the lawles. S809-X0 Coleridge .Fr/V/;ff(i86s) 137, 

I have ^id that to withstand the arguments of the lawless, 
the Anti-Jacobins proposed to suspend the law, 
b. said of animals and inanimate objects. 

1738 Wesley Psalms lxxxix. vi, Thou dost the lawless 
Sea controul. X781 Gibbon Decl. 4’ F. Ixxi. HI. 803 The 
lawless river overturned the palaces, .on its banks, X854 
Badham Halient. 154 A prison for wild lawless birds. 
Hence LawTessly adv.^ in a lawless manner. 

XS91 Shaks. Two Gent. v. iii. 14 He. .will not vse a woman 
lawlesly. .aiSsS Bp. Hall Imposition Hands § 14 Wks. 
1808 IX. 808 How lawlessly vicious are the lives of too many. 
Ziawlessness (l9*lesnes). [f. Lawless -i- 
•NESs.] The quality of being lawless j disregard 
of, or disobedience to, law or mle. 

1591 Spenser M, Hithherd 1310 Gluttonie, malice, pride, 
and covetize, And lawlesnes raigning with riotize. x6xi 
CoTGR., lllegaliti, .. lawlesnesse. 1835 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xviii. IV. 200 A frightful instance of the lawlessness 
and ferocity of those marauders. s86o J. Thrupp Introd. 
to Ps. II. 69 UnhoHness and lawlessness of life. 1871 
Morley Carlyle in Crit. Misc. Ser. i. 215 Byron, whose 
genius, daring, and melodramatic lawlessness, exercised 
what now seems such an amazing fascination over the least 
revolutionary of European nations. 

Law-like Cl9’laik), a, [f. Law -j- L ike.] a. 
Like to law, having a resemblance to law, or to 
legal phraseology or proceedings. Nowrfzr^. fb. 
Disposed or inclined to law or rule. Obs. 

^SSzGv.iMAi.oT.Ciccro'sOficesi.izs5^) 3 Plato coulde haue 
spoken very granelie and plentifully if he would haue 
practised ye lawlike sort of pleading. X575 Gascoigne 
Dulce helium cciii. Let not my >"61^ yoiu lawlike minds 
displease. 1638 Lisle Ags. Monum.., Lord's Prayer &c., 
The ten lawlike words, that God himself taught Moyses. 
3644 Milton 11. vii. 47 The giving of any law or 

law-like dispence to sin for hardnesse of heart. x8i8 
Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 301 Provisions dressed forth 
W’lth all the * saids ’ and other law-like words. 

+ XiawTy, a. and adv. Obs. [f. Law sbiX ; see 
-ltI and -.] A. adj. Lawful. B. adv. In a 
lawful manner ; lawfully. 

CX200 Ormin 1965 La3heli3 weddedd wibh aniz macche. 
rx2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 13 Gef he ben la3eliche bispused^ 
hat is unriht. c 1220 Bestiary 695 In boke is turtres lif 


wrilen o nme, wu la^elike 36 holdeS luue al hire lif time. 

Prozi. Alfred 72 in U. E. Alisc. 106 Hw he schule 
his lond lawelicne bolde. Ibid. 77 J>e eorl and h® ehelyng 
ibureh vnder godne king, hat lond to leden myd lawelyche 
deden. 

Lawly, Lawlynas, obs. ff. Lowly, Lowliness. 
Xiaw‘-iiia:ker. [f- Law s 6.^ + Maker.] One 
who makes laws; a lawgiver, legislator. 

c 1380 Aniecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyeiif 115 David seih 
Lord sett Jjou a lawe maker up»cn hem. a 1540 Barnes Wks. 
(1573) 207 As though 1 had condempned the lawemaker, 
lawe, and execution thereof. 1587 Golding De Momay xxv, 
381 The Scepter shall not be taken from luda, nor the 
Lawmaker from betweene her feeie vntiU SHo come, 1623 
Massinger iv. ii. Wise lawmakers From each well 
governed private house derived The perfect model of a 
commonwealth. 1699 Bentley Phal. 335 Aristotle informs 
us, that the best and most of the Law-makers were Men of 
the middle Rank. 1833 Ht. ISIartineau Tale Tyne v. 04 
The practice of these lawmakers agreed with their principle. 
x88x Times 5 Feb. 9/3 No laws work uninterruptedly with- 
out the supervision of the lawmaker. 

XtawiUcin (Ip'mKn). Now chiefly Hist. ’ [f. 
Law sb.^ + Man ; the OE. lahmann was prob. a. 
ON. Ip^nann- (nom. ‘t/iadr), whence Anglo- 
Latin /agamannuSf lagemanmts^ by some writers 
on legal antiquities anglicized as lageman.] 

1 . OK. Laiv. a. One whose official duty it was 
to declare the law. (Kingsley’s use is incorrect.) 

a 1000 Ordin, Dunsxtas c. 3 in Schmid Geseize 360, xii 
lahmen scylon rlht tiecean Wealan and iEngIan,viEnglisce 
and vi Wylisce. ?<r 1200 Lazvs Edso. Conf c. 38 ibid. 518 
Postea inquirat justicia per tagemannos. 1865 Kingsley 
Herezv. xx, ‘Wheie is the lawman of the town?’ * I was 
lawman last night, to see such law done as there is left*, 
said Pery. 

b. In the five Danish boroughs, one of a specified 
number of magistrates or aldermen (in some cases 
twelve). (As our knowledge of this class of officials 
is mainly derived from Domesday, which uses the 
latinized form lagemannuSt the word often appears 
Hist, as lagemani) 

1086 Domesday Bk. (1783) 1. 336 In ipsa ciuitate erant .xii. 
Lageman idest babenies sacam & socam. 1672 Cowell 
Interpr,y Lageman Homo habens legem, or as we term it, 
Homo legalis. such as we now call Good men of the Jury, 
167s Ogilby Brit. 156 l4ncoln..in Doomsday-Book ac- 
counted. .900 Burgesses, with X2 I.age-men having Sac and 
Soc. <rx8i8 Britton Lincolnsh. 7^ In the time of the 
Conqueror, Stamford was governed by the lagemen or alder- 
men. 1864 StR F. Palcrave Norm, d- Eng. IV. 5 Lincoln’s 
Lawmen kept their statutes. x8;is Stubbs Const. Hist. III. 
xxi. 578 York .^.retained .. vestiges of the constitutional 
government by its lawmen which had existed before the 
Conquest. 1897 Maitland Domesday ff Beyo^td 89 The 
lawmen of Stamford had sake and soke within their houses. 

2 . Orkney and Shetland. The president of the 
supreme court in the Orkney and the Shetland 
Islands respectively. Also lawmatt’general. (The 
Scandinavian form lagnian occurs in historical use.) 

1554 tr. Diploma Bp. Orkney in Bannatyne CL Misc. III. 
(1855) 84 The seill of..Henrie RandaJe lawman (orig. 
leglferil. 1576 in Oppress. Orkney ^ Zetld, (1859) 36 
The electione of Nichole Ayth . . to the office of Lawman- 
generale of all Zetland. Ibid. 37 Quhilk the said Lawman 
keipit and observic as ane just bismeyreall his daj'is. 1805 
Barry Orkney ziy The President, or principal person in the 
Lawling, was named the Great Foud or Lagman. 1892 G. 
Goudic in Proc. Soc. Ant. Scoil. XXVI. 190 A functionary | 
termed the ’Lawman* held the important office of legal 
adviser and judge of assize, and had generally the super- 
intendence of the framing and interpretation of the law. . . 
The office of Lawman was apparently elective. 

3 . A man of law, lawyer. Obs. exc. as fwnce~wd. 

1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. {1858) I. 87 Hehes gart seik in 

mony sindrie land . . X^iebts, lawmen, and mony viher mo. 
1588 Fraunce Lawlers Log. Bed., The study of the law,,, 
by these lawmens report, is so hard. 1694 R. L’Estranck 
Fables ccxxvii. (1714) 247 Nothing Comnioner in Times of 
Danger than for JLaw-Mcn to leave their Masters. 1830 
J. Hodgson in J. Raine Mem. (1858) II. 177 Mr. Howard 
the artist, who resides . , with his brother, I think, who is 
a lawman. 

Lawmer, variant of LajiberI, amber. 

Iiaw-merchant. Comm. [f. Law + 
Merchant in imitation of the med.L. lex 
mercatoria.'] A special system of rules for the 
regulation of trade and commerce, diflering in some 
respects fcom the Common Law. 

1622 Malynes {tilM Consuctudo vel Lex Mercaloria, 
or the Ancient Law-Merchant. 1663 Marvell Corr. xl. 
Wks. 1872-5 II. 88 Those things may belter be redressed 
by the law merchant, or lex mercaloria. <1x687 Petty 
Pol. AHth. 1.(1691) 22 Liberty of Conscience, Registrj’ of 
Conveyances,, .and Law Merchant, rise all firom the same 
Spring, tend to the same Sea. 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. 

11. ii, Yes, madam, I would have law merchant for them too. 
1856 H. Broome £r<ww, /.aw it X.ord Campbell 

remarks that the general lien of bankers is part of the law 
merchant 

Lawmp- : see LAarp-. 

XaiWn 1190), Also 5-6 launfe, la'WTid(e, 
5-7 laund(,e, lawne, 6 la(a)ue. [According to 
Prof. Skeat, from the name of Laon in France. 

This suggestion has since been independently made by 
A. Thomas {Romania XXIX. 182, 1900), who shows that 
linen manufactures were rairied on extensively at Laon 
as late as the i8lh c. A slight difficulty is presented by the 
fact that the earliest known form of the word is lannde^ 
which Jong remained more frequent in use than the .shorter 
form ;• this, however, may be due to association with Laund, 
Lawn 


1. A kind of fine linen, resembling cambric ; //. 
pieces or sorts of this linen. 

141S Tjsl. Elor. (Surtees) I. 38s, j plice de lavmd. 1433 
Rolls ofParlt. IV. 239 Item, i remenaunt de Laun, cont* viii 
alnz pris lain nir. iihrf. c 1440 73 Ther was an 

hanged bedde, And tber vppon a shete of laundc was 
spredde. 1483 Coronation Rich. lit, in Antig. Reper- 
tory II. 251 A coyfe made of a plyie of laume. 1502 Priz>. 
Purse Exp. Eliz. o/York (1830) 50 A plyte of lawnde for a 
shirte for the childe of grace at Reding. <1x548 Hall 
Chron.y Hen. VIII, 240b, But on her head she had a cap 
as she ware on the saturdai before with a comet of laune. 
1594 Plat yeivell-ho. 111. 46 You must tie the powder hard 
in a rag of Laune or thin Oimbrick. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Ttyv. 38 Long haire and loose,, .covered with a fine thinne 
vaile of CalHco Lawne. 1640 in Noorthouck Lond. I1773) 
838/2 Lawns, the whole piece zd. 1692 Bentley Boyle 
Lect. zz^ In vessels cover’d with fine lawn, so as to admit 
the air and keep out the insects, no living thing ivas ever 
produced. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 86 Bright in glossy 
silk and fiowng lawn. 1764 Hadley in Phil, Trans. 
LIV. 5 Sold in the shops for zs. ^d. per yard, under the 
name of long lawm. 1793 Miss Chowne in Ld, Auckland's 
Corr. (1861) II. 511 If you can get fine lawns, bring them 
with for they are rare. 18x3 Scott Triertn. 111. xi, 
A summer mist arose ; , . 1 1 seem’d a veil of filmy lawn. 1829 
Yng. Lady's Bk. 501 Take a common vase.. and cover it 
entirely with widow’s-Iawn. 

iransf. and Jig. 1555 Eden Decades 186 Her bod5’e was 
..full ofa laune wherofthey make their webbes. *591 Syl- 
vester Dtt Bartas i. vii. 667 Then neat and nimbly lier new 
web she (the spider] weaves, With her fine shuttle circularly 
drawn Through all the circuit of her open lawn. 1663 Cow- 
ley Hymn Light xix. The Virgin Lillies in their White, 
Are clad but with the Lawn of almost naked Light. 

Proi’erb. X546 J. Hevwood Prox>. (1867) 15 He that ivfll 
sell lawne before he can folde it. He shall repent him 
before he haue solde it. 1508 Barnfield Pecunia x.xxvl. 
No peece of Lawne so pure, but hath some iret. 

2 . spec. This fabric used for the sleeves of a 
bishop. Hence, the dignity or office of a bishop. 

<11732 Gkv Fables ir. iv. You ask me if I ever knew 
Court chaplains thus the lawn pursue. 1732 Pope Ep. 
Cobham 136 A Saint in Crape is twice a Saint in Lawn. 
1763 Churchill Ep. to Hogarth (ed. 2) 6 Whilst Thou In 
Lawn had'st u hisper'd to a sleeping croud, c 1800 Svd. Smith 
in Lady Holland Mesu. (1855) I. >i. 28 Those who were too 
honest to sell them [se. liberal opinions] for the ermine of the 
judge or the lawn of the prelate. 1894 Hall Caine Manx- 
man v. xi. 315 He took one of the two chairs under the 
canopy ; the other was taken by the Bishop in his lawn, 
f 3 . An article of dress made of lawn. Obs. 

C1480 Henrvson Test. Cres. 422 Thy gay garmentis, with 
jjiony gudely goun, Thy plesand lawn pinnil with goldin 
prene. 1573-80 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 103 No 
laanes or the like, lo bewitch delite. 1578 T. N. tr. Conq, 
IV, India 204 They were covered with a lawne called Nac.Tr. 
x6io G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. i. Hii, Her vpper garment 
was a silken lawne. 2633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl, ii. viii, 
Lest eyes should surfet with too greedy sight, Transparent 
lawns withhold, more to increase delight. ^1704 Prior 
Henry ^ Emma 360 To stop the wounds, my finest lawn 
I’d tear. 18x2 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict.^ Lawn, a while 
cambric handkerchief. 

f b. ? A piece of lawn nsed to strangle a person, 
1590 Marlowe Edxv. //^ v. iv. 32 (1598), I learned in 
Naples how., To strangle with a lawne thrust through [later 
4fos down] the throte. 2622 S. Ward Life of Faith in 
Death i. 84 Here thou, .shiuerest to hear of the strappado, 
the racke, or the Lawne. 

4 . ieclin. Short for lawit sieve'. A fine sieve, 
geneially of silk, through which porcelain ‘slip*, 
cement, etc., are strained, to ensure uniform fineness. 

1853 Uke Diet, Arts (ed. 4) II. 453 (s.v. Porcelain), Ihe 
mixture [of ‘ slips ' or fluid clays] is now passed . . through 
fine sieves or ‘lawns’ woien of silk, and containing 300 
threads to the square inch. 1895 Times 10 Jan. 3/6 (Cement- 
manufacture!. The use of such lawns., would.. be almost 
impracticable. 

6. Bot. A name for Venus* Navel wort {Cyno- 
glossiim officinale). 

1778 Milne Bot. Diet. (ed. 2) 22 Cynoglossum, Hound’s 
Tongue, Venus’s Navel Wort, Lawn, 

6 . attrib. and Comb. a. attributive (‘made of 
or consisting of laivn ') ; b. objective, as f lamn- 
maker', c. instrumental, as adj. Also 

Lawn-sleeved a . 

*477 Norton Ord. Alch. vii. in Ashm. (1652) 103 Lawne 
Kereneefes fayre. c 15x5 Cocke LorelCs B. 10 Golde sher^ 
keuerchef, launds, and reben makers. 1562 Bullevn Bk. 
SimplesZ'bz., Covering the place with a Launde clothe. 2565 
Golding Ovid's Met.To Rdr. (1593) 4 As Persian kings did 
never go abroad with open face, But with some lawne or silken 
scarfe. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rez\ ii. ii. C4 b, l^ke 
on those lips, Those now lawne pillowes. 1697 Ctess 
D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 284 l*he Embassadors are obliged. . 
to put on certain little J-awn Cuffs, which they wear quite 
fiat upon their sleeves. 17x0 Steele & Addison Tatler 
No. 257 P 3 The Lawn Apron that was whiter than E^m. 
17x1 Ld. Marshals Order 26 Apr. in Lond. Gaz. t\o 4840/3 
That the Peeresses ..wear Black Silk, I^une Lmnen, and 
While Gloves. 17x9 Tickell To Earl Warwuk, On Death 

Addison,T\yz duties by the lawn-robed prelate pay^ iSxo 

Keats Eve of St. Mark 53 From plaited 
thin. She lifted up her soft warm chin. 1856 Miss 
7 Halifax ix. (1859) Gambhed with the enowtest of 
lawn frills and ruffles. . . , . 

d. Special comb.: + la-n-n-man (derisively, a 
bishop : lawn-sieve, a fine sieve, made of 
silk), used in cookery, porcelain-manufacture, etc. . 
cf sense A. Also Lawn-sleet £S. 

1795 WolIot (P. Pindar) Lih^'s f '' 

111.%= Way those lawy-men, bo^o ’'“gj HtSS^ 
not the Curate from their grand -j* 

Cutlaa (cd. 3) 3= Ru" ^ ^ 
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Thomson Chein, (ed. 3) II. 492 The clay is reduced nearly 
to the consistence of milk with water, and the liquid passed 
through lawn sieves gradually increasing in fineness. 

Lawn (Ign), sh:~ Also 6 lauue, 7 lawne. 
[Later form of Laund.] 

1 . An open space between woods; a glade. = 
Laukd. Now arch, and dial, 

1548 Elvot Diet., Sallus, a place voyde of trees, as a 
laune in a parke or forrest. 1591 Greene P'arew. to FoUy 
(1617) D 3 b. Her stature and her shape was passing tall, Diana- 
like, when longst the Lawnes she goes. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 
202 A goodly forrest .. intermixed with fruitfull and dowry 
lawnes. 1637 Milton Lycidas 25 Ere the high Lawns 
appear’d Under the opening eyedids of the morn. We drove 
a field. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 405 The thistly lawn, 
the thick-entangled broom. 1780 A. Young Tour Irtl. 
I. xviit. (1892) 404 The hills consist of a large lawn in the 
center of the two woods, that to the right of an immense 
extent. 1805 Wordsw. Waggoner^ iv. 38 Thence look thou 
forth o'er wood and lawn Hoar with the frost-like dews of 
dawn I 1876 Morris Sigurd 1. 25 She came where that 
lawn of the woods lay wide in the flood of light. 1899 
Times 3 ^Iar. 15/3 So long as the favourite feeding places — 
lawns, as they are called— of their cattle are not interfered 
with, .. no possible injury can be done to the commoners 
[of the New Forest]. 

fiS' Brathwait Arcad. Pr. i. 120 Privacy was his 

l.awne, and discontent his Lure. 

b. A stretch of untilled ground ; an extent of 
grass-covered land. Also in generalized sense. 

1674 Rav S. E. C. Words 70 Lawn in a Park : Plain 
Untilled ground. 1749 L. Evans Middle Brit. Col. (1755) 11 
They tlndiansl fix their Towns commonly on the Edges of 
great Rivers for tlie Sake of the rich Lawns to sow their 
Corn in. 179. Burns My Nannies Au>a iii, Thou laverock 
that springs frae the dews o* the lawn. 1820 W. Irving 
S/cetch Bk. 1. 124 Vast lawns that extend like sheets of vivid 
green. 1839 E. D. Clarke Trav. Rustia The roads 
(if a fine turf lawn may be so denominated). 1863 W. 
Barnes Dorset Gloss., Lawn or Lnv.md, unploughed land ; 
the unploiighed part of an arable field. 1890 Seience^ is Sept. 
141 A birdseye view, .would show 60 acres of beautiful lawn 
besprinkled with buildings. 

2 . A portion of a garden or pleasure-ground, 
covered with grass, which is kept closely mown, 

(Somewhat different in early use; cf. quot, 1733 and 
sense i.) 

*733 Miller Crtn/e'Herx Diet., Lawn is a great Plain in 
a Park, or a spacious Plain adjoining to a noble Seat. . . As 
to the Situation of a Lawn, it will be best in the Front of 
the House, and to He open to the neighbouring Country and 
not pent up with Trees. X76t Descr, S. Carolina 6 Fine 
Savannahs, .a Kind of natural Lawns, and sonic of them as 
beautiful as those made by Art. 1829 WoRnsw. Poems 
Sentun. xxx, This Lawn, a carpet all alive With shadows 
flung from leaver. 1856 Emerson Traits, Universities 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 88, 1 had but a single day wherein to see., 
the beautiful lawns and gardens of the colleges. 1875 J. D. 
Heath Croquet Player 89 Finely sifted earth must now be 
spread over the lawn. 

3. atlrib.zxACoinb.,^%lawn-shadin$ adj.; lawn- 
like adj.and adv.; lawn-meet, the meeting of a hunt 
in front of a gentleman’s house ; lawn-mower, a 
machine provided with revolving spiral knives ibr 
cutting the grass on a lawn ; lawn-party, a party 
held on a lawn, a garden-party ; lawn-sprinkler, 
a machine with revolving tubular arms from wliich 
water is sprinkled like rain. Also Lawn-t£nnis. 

1879 Miss Biro Rocky Mountains 121 Flowery pastures 
..sloping *lawiillke to bright swift streams, X890 Daiiy 
Neivs 8 Dec. 5/5 A ‘lawn meet of the We-t Norfolk Hunt 
took place at Sandringham. 2875 Knight Diet. Mecli., 

* Lawffmower, 185* \V. Collins Basil v. (18561 17 At 
pic-nics, *lawn-partie«, little country gatherings of all sorts. 
1820 Keats Hyperion iii. 25 Poplars, and ^lawn-shading 
palms. 1884 Knight Diet. Meek. Suppl.. *Lawn Sprinkler. 

Lawn OY'O [f- LA^YN j6 .-] iram. To turn 
(arable land) into lawn or grass-land; to make 
(ground) lawn-like. 

1766 [Anstev] Bath Guide Epil. 337 To improve an old 
Family Seat By Lawning a hundred good Acres of Wheat. 
17BX-1814 Parliamentary Hist. XKl. 1282 Several of the 
country clergy.. chose to lawn their church yards and cut 
away the noxious yew trees. 1792 A. Young Trav, Frame 
99 A gently falling vale with a little stream through it, 
that might be made anything of for lawning and w.itering. 
x868 Doran Saints k" Sin. 1. 256 This led in later times to 
lawning cemeteries on the part of incumbents, who would 
not plant since they might not cut down 
Lawncent, variant of Lancent Oln. 
Lawnch.(e, obs. form of Launch v. 

Lawnd(e, var. Laund O&s. ; obs. ff. Lawn shA 
Lawndere, obs. form of Launder. 
Lawndresse, obs. form of Laundress. 
Lawndyrne, variant ofLANDiuoN^ Ohs. 
Lawned (Ignd), ppl. a. [f. Lawn sb?- + -ed 2 ] 
Decked with lawn, wearing lawn sleeves. 

X7y4 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1708) 109 May the muse in 
lasting strains record That lawn’d Endymion of a happier 
age. 1848 Whittier Prose Wks. (1S89) ll. 358 Oxford sent 
up its lawned deputations. 

Lawnly, ttonce^wd. [f. Lawnj 3 .i + -ly 1 .] 
After the manner of a wearer of lawn. 

18.. Landor Exam. Shak. Wks. 1846 II. 286 This is not 
the doctrine of the silkenly and lawnly religious. 

Lawn sleeves, lawn-sleeves. Sleeves 
of lawn, considered as forming part of the episcopal 
dress. Hence, the dignity or office of a bishop; 
also, a bishop or bishops. 

^1640 Troutdeck in Hickerlngill Priesl-Cr. (1^7) 11. iii. 
34 Tliat unhappy Verdict occasion’d to me the loss of 


2000b/. of my Uncle’s.. Estate Dis-inheriting me. .lest any 
of the Lawn-Sleeves . . should lay their Fingers on’l. 1674 
Fssex Papers (Camden) 1. 177 Wee . . find little assistance 
from those we might most justly e'xpect it from ly* Lawne 
Sleeves). 17x0 Hkarne Collect. lO.H.S.) II. 355 A Man 
of great Note For the sake of Laun-siceves is alurning his 
Coat. X730 Fielding Rape upon Rape in. v, Why, I 
should sooner have suspected ermine or lawn-sleeves. X768- 
74 Tucker Li. Nat. (x834) II. 492 If they Iparenls] propose 
. .diviniti’, they think of the lawn sleeves. iBspI'iiackeray 
Firgin. II. x. 73 My lords of the Lawn sleeves have lost 
half llieir honours now. 1882 Besant Rez’oU of Man viii. 
(1883) 188 The Bishop himself appeared, in lawn-sleeves and 
surplice. 

LIcnee lawn-sleeved a. 

x6sx Cleveland Poems 51 A fair blew-apron'd Priest, a 
Lawn-sleev’d brother. 1682 O. N. tr. BoUeaus Lntrin 
I. 162 [He] Tells them.. what rude Affronters Of Laun- 
sleev’d Grandeur xvere these Sawey Chanters, a 1743 
Savage Progr. Dk'ine\lV%. 1775 II. 125 Lawn-sleev’d, and 
mitred, stand he now confest. 

Law’xi-te’nnis. [L.\wn sb.^] A modification 
of the game of tennis, played in the open air on 
a lawn, or other prepared ground. 

1874 Army 4- Navy Gas. XV. 154 A new game has just 
been patented by Major Wingfield Lawn Tennis’ — for 
that is the n.'ime..is a cle\*er ndapt.'Uion of 'I’cnnis to the 
exigencies of an ordinary lawn. 1882 Miss Braddon Mi. 
Royal I. vi. 190 And now came the brief bright season^ of 
rustic enlert.ainments. .la wn-leiims— archery — water partic.s. 
attrib. Harper s Mag. }sLn.s^‘jls Lawn-tennis clubs. 

Lawnteme, -iryn, obs. forms of Lantern. 
Lawny (l9'ni\ a.i [f. Lawn sb."^ -f -y.] 

1 . Made of lawn. 

2598 Bp. Hall.?/!/, iv. iv. 31 When a plum’d Fanne may 
shade thy chalked face, And lawnj' strips thy naked bosome 
grace. 1604 Drayton Moses Alap Miracles 12 The..winde 
. .was,.angrie with her lawnicvaile.That from his sight it cn- 
uiouslie should hide her. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. ih. Wks. 
1851 111. 173 Not she her selfe.-butafaUe-whited, alawnie 
resemblance of her. 1657 Tiiornlky Ir. Longus' Daphnis 4* 
Chios 2 Their vests, and lawnie-peiticoats tied, and luckt 
up at the waste. 1795 Coleridge Lewii v, Perhaps the 
hreercs. , Ha\e snatched aloft the lawny shroud Of Lady 
fair — that died for love. 18x7 Keats A/r/T* 4- Beauty yj^ 
A fold of lawny mantle dabbling swims At the bath’s edge, 
1825 Blackxv. Mag. XVIII. 446 Heaven’s gleam Her light 
loo^e lawny vestment silver'd. 1853 Autobiogr. 

.S'/,'. Wks. 1. 23 Visions of beds with white lawny curtains. 

b. Dressed in lawn ; also pertaining to a wearer 
of lawn, i. e. a bishop. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobter 71 Let Salvation come - . with . . 
lawny embracements. z6^iC MiixainT Opetdng 0/ Session in 
Cotleet. 0/ Poems 21 Their Lawney Conscience, whose De- 
signs were seen, In voting out the King to serve the Queen. 
X74a-8 SnENpONC Schoolmistr. 134 The times when., 
lawny saints in smould'ring flames did born. 

2 . Resembling lawn ; lawn-like; i* soft as lawn. 

x6x5 Cp.ooke Body of Man v. Pref. (1631)257 As a Spider in 

tliecenterofherLawny Canopy with admirable skil weaueih 
her Cipresse web. x6i8 N. Ward.S. Wards Jettiro Ep. 
Bed., Impatient of cure; not only of searching acrimonious 
waters.. but shic of the moNt soft and lawny touches, x88o 
Miss Broughton Sec, Th. in. iii, Her eyes are absently 
fixed on the lawny mists that stvatbe the fells’ fair necks. 

Lawny (Ip’iii), <1.2 jf. Lawn j^. 2 +.y.] fa. 
Containing lawns or glades {pbsi). b. Resembling 
a lawn ; covered with smooth green turf. 

16x3-16 W, Browne Brit. Past, 11. i, Through Forrests, 
Mouniaines or the Lawny ground. 1737-46 Thomson Sum> 
mer 768 Stupendous rocks That .. lift Cool to the middle 
air their lawny tops, 1809 Campbell Gertrude lit, iv, 
Where . . pines their lawny walk encompass round. 1822 
Shelley I, There was a little lawmy islet. 2871 M. 
Collins Mrq. Mcrch. III. vu 175 The river running be- 
tween lawny margins. 

Lawrare, •er(e, -yr, obs. forms of Laurel. 
Lawreall, -el(l, -iall(e, -ielle, -yel, obs. ff. 
Laurel. 

Lawrencite (l^'rcnssit). Min, [Named by 
Daubree, 1877, after its discoverer J. Lavjrence 
Smith: see -5TE.j Ferrous chloride found in 
meteoric iron, 

1877 A mer. Jrnl. Set. Ser.^iii. XIII. 318. 2892 Dana 
Min. 165 Drops of ferric chloride,. .formed from lawrencite, 
often exude, .from the surface of meteoric iron. 

Lawrie, variant of Lowrie Sc.., a fox. 
t Lawrightman. Orkney Shetland. Obs. 
Also 6 lawrik-, lawricht-. [f. Law sb.^ Right 
sb. 4 - Man ; intended as a rendering in etymological 
equivalents of the local lagraetman = ON, Ipgrel/n^ 
ma 6 r a member of the Ifgrella \lfg law + litta to 
make right) or public court of law held during the 
general assembly (thing).] (See quols.) 

*554 Diploma^ Bp. Orkney tn Bannatyne Cl, Misc. III. 
(1855) 84 The scill of.. Jo.mne Cragy myne annyng, of 
Richard Fodringame tawrik-men myne, of Alexander Sinclar 
myne [etc.]. 2576 in Oppress.OrkneyOfZrtld. 118501 16 Ane 
discreic man of ilk paroche, by the rest.cailit The Lawricht- 
man, quha mesurit oure dewitie, callit \Vadmell,and weyit 
ourdewiiieofbuttir. 2708 J.CHAMBERLAVNE,S’/rt/rC7/. Brit. 
II. 1. iii 408 Six or seven of the most honest and intelligent 
persons within the Parish, called ^iwrightmen. These .. 
nave the Oversight of the People, in manner of Constables. 
*733^**^*'°'^'/ ^^^t-rdptionZetld.{i'j^C\^'X\\^e^ is abo in each 
parisha lawright man.. , His business is to weigh and measure 
the rent-butter and oil, and also to judge of the quality 
thereof.^ 2805 G. \iKMoi Orkney Isl. 217 The inferior ones 
had their council also, composed of members denominated 
Lagraetinen or Lawrightmen, who were a kind of constables 
for the execution of justice in their respective islands. 2822 
Scott Pirate xviii, To do justice betwixt man and man, 
like a Fowd or a Lawright-man at a lawting lang syne. 


Lawrok, obs. form of Lark. 

Lawryoi,Lawryr : seeLAUREOLE,LAURELj^.i 
j t Lawson-eve, -oven, short for Lenv Sunday 
I even = Saturday in Faster week, 

2725 Hearse R. Brunue's Chron. (18 m) 521/1 Saturday in 
Easier week, or as it Is also called with us Lawson even, 
1842 Hampson Med. Aivi Kalend, II. 236 Lawson Even is, 
i therefore, Low Sunday Eve. 

LawSOuito (Ip’sanait). Min. [Named by 
Kansome, 1895, after A. C. Lawson: see -ite.] 
Hydrous silicate of aluminium and calcium, occur- 
ring usually in light blue crystals. 

2895 Amer. yrnl. Set. Scr. 111. L. 75 Lawsonite..is a new 
rock-forming mineral. 

Law*-sta*tioner. [f- Law sb."^ + Stationer.] 
A tradesman who keeps in stock stationery and 
other articles required by lawyers. In Great Britain 
and Ireland, the business includes the taking in of 
manuscripts and legal documents to be fairly copied 
or engrossed. 

• 2836'Siu H. Taylor Statesman xxitt. 269 Paying persons 
in the rank of law-stationers and their liired writers at the 
rate of so much per folio. 2851 Mayhew Loud. Labour \. 
383 Some copying, that I occasionally obtain from the law- 
stationers. 


tLawstead. Obs. In 7 lawsteed. [f. Law 
sbA->rStecie .Stead, used as equivalent of Ij.jusli- 
tiiim (f. jus law -f stare to stand) a standing still 
of law.] A vacation. 

2600 Holland Livy nr. xxvil. jo6 Then QuIntIus..pro- 
clatmeth a publicke vacation or Lawsteed. ^ x6o6 — SucUm. 
*24 The. . Kingof Kings, dis.solved the Societie of his great 
Pceres and Princes at his table ; which among the Parthians 
is as much as a Law-steed. 

Lawsuit (Ig'sir/i). [f. Law sbA + Suit sb."] 
A suit in law; a prosecution of a claim in a court 
of law. 

1624 Gataker Transubst. 231 As if inaLaw.suile..arnan 
tnketl) hold, .of somewhat that falleth from his adversaries. 
2685 Baxter Paraphr, N, T, M.itt, v, 38 etc., Patience may 
cost you less than a Law-suit or Revenge. 1735-6 Sheridan 
in Swift's Lett. (1768) IV. 153 As I do not wear a sword, 
I must have recourse to the weapon in my hand. It is 
a better method than a law-suit. 2782 Prie.stley Cornipl. 
Chr. 11. X. 26S 1‘he bishops made themselves judges in alt 
law suits. 2809-X0 CoLEKIocE Friend (X865) 137 As if 
a mere lawsuit were carrying on betw’een John L)oe and 
Richard Roe I 2866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt (1868) 16 Ah, 
you’ve had Durfey’s debt.s as well as the lawsuits. 

Iiawta, -te, -tie, -tith, -ty : see Lewtv. 

Iiawter, variant of Laughteb 2 . 

+ Xjawting, dial. Obs. [a. ON. lpg j>iiig, from 
Ij’g Law sb.r + J>ittg assembly.] In Orkney and 
Shetland, the former supreme court of judicature. 

^ x8os_ Karrv Orkney 2x7 With power of holding and ad* 
journing courts c-alied laiwtings. 1822 Scott FiraU xix, 
The Lawting, with the Kaddmen and Lawrighl men, con* 
firmed the division. 

Ixawty, Sc. variant of Lewtv. Obs. 

Iiaw-wo:rthy,a. itlisl, Alsolaw-worth. ff. 
Law sb^- + Woiithy : a modem rendering of OE. 
}>s:ra lagci sveorBe (fe, etc.), ‘ worthy of (i.e. entitled 
to) the laws (which, etc.). J a. Of persons : Having 
a standing in the law-courts ; possessed of full legal 
rights, to. Of things : Within the purview of the 
law ; able to be dealt with by a court of law. 

[lo^S^SCharterWill. / toLorui. in ^\\s\i\i%SeleciChar!ers 
83 Ic wylle J»at beon ealira ]rxTa la^a weorSe J>e ^yt 
wajran in Eadwerdes da^e kynges.] 2818 Hallam Mid. 
Ages (1872) II. 277 'Phe strongest proof of his being, as it 
was called, law- worthy, and possessing a rank. 2857 Toulm. 
S.MITH Parish 2i The inquiry having been made by the oath 
of good and law^worth men of the neighbourhood. 28^ 
W. O’C. Morris in Conternp. Rev. Feb, 177 This enormous 
and growing mass of property wa-s not lawworthy under 
English law, 2896 — Ireland x. 333 The claims, "however, 
which in fact^ approached a joint ownership over millions 
of acres, continued, as before, to be not law-worthy: they 
had never been recognized by the State. 

La’wyer (19794'. Forms: 4 lawyere, 4-7 
la'wer(0, 4,6-8 lawier(e,(5 laweour, la'weyer(e, 
lawe^er, lawyour, 6 lawaier, -ayer), 6- lawyer, 
[f. Law sb."^ + -yer ; see also -ieb.] 

1 . One versed in the law \ a member of the legal 
profession, one whose business it is to conduct 
suits in the courts, or to advise clients, in the 
widest sense embracing every branch of the pro- 
fession, though in colloquial use often limited to 
attorneys and solicitors, f High lawyer (see High 
<r. 21). 

^ 59 legistres and lawyeres 
Holdeth this for treuthe. 2387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) III. 
27s Anober Socrates was of Grees, a greet philosofer and 
Iawiere[Higden orator\. s^xzPilgr.SawleifkxWou 1483) iii. 
IV. S3 Ye aduocates ye laweours and maynteners of wrong. 
*543 Grafton Contn. Harding, Hen. VIl 584 He had 
of his counsaiU , . Syr Charle.s Booth a lawer, then byshop of 
Herforde. 2556 Lauder 7V<ic/a/^427 Sum SoIistars,nowthir 
dayis, yincusi.s Laweris in thare cause. 2502 Greene Upst. 
Upur/ier E, Then the lawier was a simple man, and in the 
highest degree wa.s but a bare scriuener. 26x2 Bible Matt. 
xxu. ^5 1 hen one of them, which was a Lawyer, asked him a 
qu^csiion. 2637 Nauues Microcosm, v. (Sib. Bless mel 
who s this? one of thedlvells she lawyers? 2688 BhadwelL 
^qr. Alsaltn 11. 1. Wks. X720 IV. 44 A modest learned 
cl for want of Impudence. 171* 

No 480 f 7, I am now clerk to a lawjer. 
2705 IILACKSTONC Comiu. I, 32 A lawyer thus educated to 
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the bar. 1780 Covvper Report Adjudged Case 25 Then 
shifting hi.<» side, as a lawyer knows liow. 1845 Polsom 
Lawxw Encycl. Metrop. II. 819/1 Text.books, written by 
eminent lawyers, have., an authority in We^tminster Hall. 

Proverb. 1553 T. Wilso.v Rhct. 20 b, The lawyer never 
dieth a begger. The lawyer can never want a hvyng till 
the yearth want men. 

b. In motl. versions of the N.T.: An expounder 
of the Mosaic law. 

' 1526 Tindale Luke x. 25 A Certayne Law'ere [Gr. voixikos, 
Vulg. Icghperitns ; Wydif ‘ a wise man of the lawe 'J stode 
vp and tempted hym. 

fc. .Sr. * A professor of law* (Jam.). ? Obs. 

1567 Buchanan Reforw. St. Andros (S. T. S.) 14 The 
College of Diuinite. Personis. .Ane Principal to be Reldar 
in Hebrew. Ane Lawer. Jbid. 15 The lawar sal reid dayly 
an hore in law. *579 Sc. Acts ^as. PI (1814) III. 180/2 
That the lawer. .of befoir in the new college sail [etc.], 
t 2. a. A lawgiver, b. A lawmaker. Obs. 

1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1294/1 Theyr olde lawyer 
Moises. 1638 Neza Litany in Bk. Sc. PasquUt (1868) 53 
From cobling acts of Parliament Against the Lawer^ intent. 

3. dial. A long bramble. Also in New Zealand, 

etc. , applied to certain creeping plants. 

1857 Reade Course True Love 52 Wc call these long briars 
law’yers. 1863 K.\KZSLE'i IPater-Bab. .^4 The lawyers 
tripped him up and tore his shins as if they had sharks* 
teeth. i87S6'r/«^Ar Gioss.^ Lawyer^ a long bramble full of 
thorns, so called because * when once they gets a holt an ye, 
ye doant easy get shut of 'em*. 1889 H. H. Ro.vwlly 
Verandah in N. Guinea 56 Tearing the vines and lawyers 
with their teeth. 

4. Petmtjglazoyer: a kind of walking-stick, made 
from the stem of a dwarf palm {^Liciiala acutifolia^ 
Griffith), a native of Penang and Singapore. In 
England often misapplied to the Malacca cane. 

App. with jocular reference to the use of the weapon in 
settling disputes at Petiang. It has been suggested that 
the name may be a corruption of Malay pinang Uyar^ wild 
arcca, or pinang Idyor fire-dried arccx T'he dwarf palm 
has prickly stalks, so that the notion may be the same as in 
sense 3 and in tasoyer palm. 

1828 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 64 With 
a Penang lawyer hugged close under his right arm. 1894 
Conan Uoyle,?. Holmes 10 His slick, which was a Penang 
lawyer, weighted with lead. 

5. Zool. The name given locally in America to 

a. the Black-necked Stilt {Himantopus nipjcollis ) ; 

b. the Burbot {Lota maailosa), and the Bowfin or 
Mudfish {Amia calva) ; cf. lake-latvyer (L ake 6). 

tfx85o Hammond Wild Northern Siena 45 (Bartlett), 
‘What on earth is that? ^ said I to the fi^herman. ‘That*, 
said he, ‘ is a species of ling ; which we call in these parts 
a lawyer*. 1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer.^ Laxoyer .. the 
black-necked Slut... On the New Jersey co.a*.t it is some- 
limes called lawyer on account of its ‘long bill'. S8S4 
Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) 111. 97 Amia calva^ the bow- 

fin, . . or lawyer 

6 - attrib.‘ax\^Covib.^Vi%laivyer-cyafty'llfe\ lawyer- 
inaiie adj. ; lawyer like adj. and adv. ; lawyer- 
cane, -palm, -vine Austral., names for* Ritbus 
australis. Calamus australis, and Flagellariaindica, 
the stems of which are armed with sharp thorns. 

18*7 Bkntham Ration. Rvul. Wks. *843 VI. 351 The 
punishment of death.. (so long as "lawyercraft reigns) will 
ever continue to be a favourite policy with the English 
lawyer. 1861 W. F. Collier Hist. Eng. Lit. 481 Pictures 
of middle-class *lawyer-life. XS7S tSrieff Disc. Troub, 
Eranckjord 208 The *lawierlike hearinge off suites that 
appertaine to liuinges. 1637 Documents agsi. Prynne 
(Camden) 83 That it was not possible Mr Burton .should 
drawe his aunswearc to Mr. Attornyes .soc lawyerlike as it 
was done without the helpe of some lawyer. 1876 Fox 
Bourne Locke I. i. 6 ftlost of the entries are evidently in 
the elder Locke’s own l.nwyer-like handwriting, i860 Gkn. P. 
TuoMrsoN Audi Alt. JIl. cix. 27 The popular resistance in 
the present case is right, though the *lawyer-made law 
should be wrong. 1890 Lu.siholtz Cannibals 103 The .stem 
and leaves are studded with the sharpest thorns, which 
continually cUng to you and draw blood, hence its not very 
polite name of *la^vye^•pa!m. 189* G. Parker Round 
Compass Austral. y\\. 256 Don't touch that *law)'er-vine; 
it will tear you propeily, and then not let you go. 

Hence ]^aw*yeress, the wife of a lawyer; a female 
lawyer. Lawyering vbl. sb. colloq., the follow- 
ing of the lawyer’s profession ; similarly Lawy®^- 
ing ppl, a. Lawyerliuff, a contemptuous term 
for a lawyer ; also, a young lawyer, a law-student ; 
also attrib. Lawyerly a., lawyer-like. Law- 
yership, ihe condition or dignity of a lawyer, 
fliawycry, lawyers as a class. 

1649 Milton Eikon. v. 45 To which. .Law-tractats I referr 
the more Lawyerlie moolingof this point. 1676 Wvchculf.y 
PI. Dealer \\. i, 1 have taken my leave of lawyering and 
pettifogging. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. II. To Rdr. 26 
Ov\r Magnificent Nobility, ..our Munificent Lawycry, or 
our Wealthy Gentry. 1830 D. O’Connell in Ann. Reg., 
ChroH. i-j6h A wretched English scribe . . urged^ on by his 
paltry, pitiful lawyerlings. .. The English Major-general 
and his lawyerling stalT. 1835 Greville Mem. Geo. IV 
(18751 HI. xxviii. 27S Dined yesterday with tlie Vice-Chan- 
cellor; sixteen people, .almost all lawyers and lawyercsses. 
i86x Mrs. H. Wood E. Lynne i, ‘ Egad ! lawyering can’t 
be such bad work, Carlyle ’. * Nor is it . . But you must 
remember that a good fortune was left me by my uncle . 

* 1 know. The proceeds of lawyering also'. i862Mavhew 
'Prisons 0/ London 72 A chapel-like edifice called the ‘ hall ’ 
..where thelaw^’erlings * qualify' for the bar. 1871 Carlyle 
m Carlyle's Lett. II. 374 W, H., the now law-yering, 
parliamenteering, &c. ; loud man. x88i Masson Carlyle in 
Afacm. Mag. XLV. 64 T'he Edinburgh . . of Jeffrey in the 
early heydai* of his lawyership and editorship of the Edin^ 


burgh Rezdexo. 185^ Columbus Dispaichiyytaa) 11 Jan. 4/4 
Miss Nellie G. Robison, the Cincinnati lawycress. 

Xias (leeks), Ohs. (revived as an alien word.) 
In 1 leax, laex, lex, 7 lauxe, laak, (//.) lack(e)s. 
[OE. leax ^ OHG., MHG. lahs (mod.G. lacks'), 
Du., ON., Sw., Da. /nj? OTeut. *lahs- (cons.- 
stem) ; cognate and synonymous forms are Lith. 
lassisza, Lettish lasts, Russian .TOCOCh, Polish toso}.] 
A salmon; in later use some paiticular kind of 
salmon (see quots.). 

In the T7ih c. the word seems to have been obsolete exc. 
in the north ; southern writers merely guess at the meaning ; 
MJnsheu 16x7 (followed by Phillip-.) app. connected the word 
with Lax In recent examples it represents the Sw. or Nor- 
wegian word, as applied to the salmon of lho.se countries. 

<■7*5 Corpus Gloss. E 315 Essoar, lacx. ^ xooo Booth. 
Aletr. xix. 12 Hwy je nu ne settan on sume dune fisenet 
eowru, Jjonne eow foil lysteS leax od5e cyperan ? c 1050 
Stippl, yEl/rids Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 180/33 Esocius, uel 
snlmo, Ux. CX300 Havelok 754 He lok sturgiun, and 
]>e qual, And be turbut and lax with-al. Ibid. 896 He bar 
up wel a carle lode Of segges, laxes, of playces brode. 
^1320 Pol. Songs (Camden) 151 Thenne mot ych habbe 
hennen a-rost, Fcyr on fyhshe day launprey ant lax. X488 
Acta Dom. Cone. 89/1 Extending 5erely to ix** of salmond 
laxis lakin vp be him. 1589 Rider Eng.-Lat. Diet. 1721 
A Lnxe, a fish so called, exos,esox. x6oi Holland /’/ rVy' 

1 . 242 The Lax, in the Rhene. 16x7 MtssHEU Ductov, Lax, 
a fish so called, a fish which hath no bones. 1621 Naxnorth 
Housek. Bks. (Surtees) 165 One great lauxe, iiij*. Ibid. 84 
Lask. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gate Lat. Uni. § 154 T)>e 
pointed Sturgeon, and gristly Lax, greaining to the length 
of fowr and twentie feet. 1677 Johnson in Ray's Corr. 
(1848* 127 In the mouth of Eden, in Cumberland, the fishers 
have four distinctions of yearly growth. .before they come 
to be lackes ; the Lacks, or overgrown salmon. 1882 
Mrs. H. Reeve Cookery A Housek. xiv. 104 Norwegian 
Lax (Salmon). 1883 Fisheries Exhtb. Catal. 68 Tunny, 
Cli.Tr, Lax, Cod, Haddock, Herring, 03'Sters, Src. 

b. Comb., as lax-Jisher\ flax-pink, ?a salmon 
at a certain stage of growth (cf. Lasphtnc). 

1533*4 clct 25 Hen. VIII, c. 7 The yonge frye .spaune or 
broode of any kynde of Salmon called lakvpynkes smowlis 
or salmon pcle. 1543 Extracts Ahcrd. Reg. (1844) 1. 187, 

I and Johnti Freser, laxfyschar. a 1670 Spalding Troxtb. 
Chat, I (Bannatyne Club) 1. 305 The masters and lax-fishers 
of Dee and Don. 1875 Aberdeensh. 1. 99 A very 

pleasant footpath for the lax fishers. 

Tm 2 lk, sb.“ Also 6'7 laxe. [? f. Lax v."] 
f 1. A laxative medicine, an aperient. Obs. 

1526 Pilgr Per/. (W, de W. 1531) 171 Pocyons, taxes, 

.. and other medecynes. 1544 Phaer Reglm. Ly/e (1553) 

E J b, It is good to take an infusion or Ia.\e of rnbarbe. 

2. Looseness of the bowels, diarrha*a (in men and 
cattle); =LaskjA* Obs. dial. 

1540 Hvroe tr. Vh-es' Insir. Chr. Worn. (1502) Q Ij, Often 
changing his sheets and his clouts, because be had an ex- 
ceeding laxe. 154* Boorde Dyetary xxii. (1870) 286 Maces 
..isgood for the blodyflyxe and laxes. i573Tussr.R Hxtsb. 
xix. (1878* S3 Which so, if ye giue,wlth the water and chalke, 
thou makest the laxe fro thy cow away walke. 1607 Toi>- 
SELL Four/. Beasts (1658) 298 The lax or bloody flix. 1610 
Markham Masterp. 1. Ixx. 147 Of the Laxe, or too much 
scouring of Horses. 1737 Bracken Farriery hnpr. (1756) 

I. 2i 6 If the Lax or Scouring continues too long upon him. 
1770 Hanly in Phil. Trans. LXI. 133 She was seized with 
a smart lax, i8;6 in Whitby Gloss. 1877 N. IV. Line. 
Gloss,, Lax, a looseness of the bowels. See Lusk. 

trans/ 1577 Fulke Txvo Treat, agst. Papists n. 366 
Being trobled with a sore laxe of the tongue, which 1 take . 
to be a like disease in y« mouth that it is in wombe. 

3. ? Relief, release, rare^^. 

a 1800 Bonny Baby Lhdngston xviii. in Child Ballads 
(1890) IV. 233/2 O wherefore should I tell my grief, Since 
lax 1 canna find? 

Iiax (izehs), a. [ad. L. lax-us loose; cogn. w, 
laug-tHre to LA^’GUI 5 H, and prob. also with Teut. 
^slako’ Slack a.\ 

1. Of the bowels : Acting easily, loose, f Of a 
person : Having the bowels unduly relaxed, 

c 1400 Maundcv, (1839) xiv, 152 Men putten it [manna] in 
Jledicynes for riche men, 10 make the Wombe lax, and to 
purge cvylle I’lode. 1530 Palscr. 317/1 Laxe as one that 
hath the flyxe or squyrie,yt9'r«'»x, a 1776 R. James Dissert. 
Fevers (1778) 110, I do not neglect on these occasions, 
proper evacuations by bleeding, and keeping the body 
somewhat lax. 1804 Aiieknethy Obs. 188 The bowels 
lax. 1822-34 Good’s Study Aled. (ed. 4) I. 37 .A moderately 
lax state of the bowels lessens the risk of worse consequences 
from dentition. 

2. Slack; not tense, rigid, or tight. Hence of 
bodily constitution or mental powers : Wanting in 
* tone’ or tension. Now somewhat rare. 

x66o tr. Amyraldus* Treat, cone. Relrg. it. i. 154 The 
springs are some too 5tifre,and others too Taxe. 2669 Hol- 
der Klem. speech 129 Though ihciroutward Ear be stopt by 
the Lnxe Membrane to all Sounds that come that way. 1732 
Arduthnot Ruteso/Diet Especially Mothers of a weak 
lax Constitution. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 8^ ? 7 T'hat 
neither the Faculties of the one [the mind] nor of the other 
[the body! be suffered to grow lax or torpid for Want of Use. 
X789 W. Buchan Dom. Alai. 11790) 339 When it attacks the 
lender and delicate, or pei^ons of a weak lax fibre. 1842 
.Audv Water Cure Abdomen soft, lax, and without 

inequalities. 

b. Of the limbs, attitude; Relaxed, without 
muscular tension, rare. 

1832 L. Hunt Hero Of LeauderiuBg His tossing hands are 
lax. x 837 D. C. Murray & Herm.an One Trav. Returns vi. 

91 He fell back in his chair and lay Ia.x with closed eye.s. 

c. Of attachment or connexion of any kind: 

Weak in force, easily dissolved. | 


1782 Kirwan in Phil. Trans. LXXII. 216 Nitrous air 
where the union of phlogiston to the acid is of the laxest 
kind. 

3. a. Of organic tissue, stone, soils, etc.: Loose 
in texture; loosely coheiing or compacted; porous. 

26x5 Crooke AV/Zp 0/ Alan ro6That it may firme, slay, 
and as it were knit together his soft and laxe flesh. 1653 
H. 'bloRE A fitid, A th. I. xi.(i7i2) 34 This lax‘ pith or marrow 
in Man’s he.Td. 1691 RAyCrca/ion 11. (1692) 127 The flesh of 
this sort of Fish being lax and spungy, and nothing so firm, 
solid and weighty as that of the bony Fishes. 1695 Wood- 
WARD Nat. Hist. Earth n. (1723) 77 Not only in the more 
lax, Chalk, Clay, and Marie, but even in the most solid, 

: Slone. 17x3 Derham Phys.Vi heal. 62 Some [delight] in 
a lax or sandy, some a heavy or clayie Soil. 1746 Simon 
in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 314 Wood, Vegetables, or any other 
lax Bodies;. whose Pores, being open [etc.]. 1811 Pinker- 
ton Petral. I. 295 note. Da Costa, .mentions thewhel-stone 
of Derbyshire as of a lax texture, easily pervaded by water. 
1835-6 T'odd Cycl. Anai I.ii/i The p^oas muscle is covered 
with a lax . cellular tissue. 1873 T. H. Green Inirod. 
Pathol, (ed. 2) 191 Those organs which possess a lax struc- 
ture .. as the lungs, 1875 LyelPs Princ. Gecl. 1. 1. ii. 225 
Their stems had also a lax tissue. 

b. Bot. * Said of parts which are distant from 
each other, with an open arrangement, such as the 
panicle among the kinds of inflorescence’ {Treas. 
Bot. 1 S 66 ). 

1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III, 204 \Egxtisetum 
Palusire) Sheaths larger and more lax than those of E. ar- 
vense. 1837 Macgillivrav Withering’s Brit. PI. (ed. 4) 18 
The Panicle .. presents the follow'ing varieties: Loose or 
Lax, when the stalks are distant. 1845 Lisdlev Sck. Bot. 
iv. (185S) 32 Racemes lax when in fruit. 1846 Dana Zooph. 
(1848) 591 Pinnules objiqiie, arcuate, lax. 1877-84 F. E. 
Hulme Wild FI. p. viii, Flowers in a la.x spike, purple, at 
times fragrant. 

4. Of clothes : Loose-fitting, worn loosely. Of 
persons : Negligent in attire and deportment. 
Of handwriting : Not compact ; also, careless, not 
precise, nouce-uses. 

1621 Burton Mel. in. ii. nt. iii. (1651) 474 They 

hurt and crucifie themselves, sometimes in laxe clothe-, on 
hundred yards I think m a gown, a sleeve. 1783 Cowi'KR 
Let. 7 Mar., Life & Wks. (1836) II. 120 Your manuscript 
indeed is close, and I do not reckon mine veiy lax. 18x2 

H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr., Theatre 71 Lax in their gaiters, 
laxer in their gait. 2885 W. M. Rossetti in Athenxum 
6 May 64 1/3 The German character for str . . would be con- 
siderably like th.it for in rapid or lax handwriting the 
two might be almost identical, 

5. Of rules, discipline, conduct, observance: Loose, 
slack, not strict or severe. Of ideas, interpretation, 
etc. t Loose, vague, not precise or e.\act. Said also 
of the agent (in both uses). 

c 1450 tr. De Imitatione i. xxv. 37 He I«it euermore sekib 
bo binges Kat are most laxe and most remisse, shal euer 
be in anguissh. exsss HARrsFiKLD Divorce Hen. VI 1 1 
iCamden) 187 If the Queen. .can be moved. .to lake vow of 
chastity, or enter in la.vc religion. 1672 Trxte Noncon/. 115 
As for this your Laxe acceptation of a professed indiflerency 
in externals, 1736 Butler Anal. i. vi. Wks. 2874 I. 213 In 
a lax way of speaking. 2755 Jortin Dtss. vi. 260 The word 
(cteruus itself is sometimes of a l.ax signification. 2770 
Burke Pres. Discont. Wks. 2842 I 146 Under the lax and 
indeterminate idea of the honour 0/ the crenvn. 1803 R. 

H all IVks. (1853) I. i6o A lax theology is the natural parent 
of a lax morality. 1821 Lamb Elia ber. I. Imper/eci .Sym- 
pathies, The custom of resorting to an oath .. is apt., to 
introduce into the laxer sort of minds the notion of two 
kinds of truth. 2840 Macaulay Ess., Ranke (1851) II. 136 
To this enthusiastic neophyte their discipline seemed lax 
and their movements slugqi>Ii. 2854 Thackeray AU'xvromcs 

I. 43,1 was a lax and negligent attendant. ^ 2855 Macaulay 

Hist. Eng. XV. III. 570 The oath of allegiance, the Whigs 
said, was drawn in terms far too lax. 2856 Froude Hist. 
Eng. (1858) 1. i. 86 I'he execution of justice was as lax in 
practice as it was severe in theory. x868 E. 'iLiywutis Ralegh 
I. iv. 68 Writers posses.sing extremely lax notions of the law.-, 
of evidence. 2874GRECN viii. § 10.581 Richard 

[Cromwell] was known to be lax and godless in his conduct. 
1884 ATanch. Exam. 18 June 4/7 They were lax in their 
attendance, losing perhaps one or two days . . per week. 2884 
Ld, Coleridge in Laxo Rep. 12 Q. Bench Div. 327 'lowards 
the close of his life the practice of the Court became some- 
what easier and laxer. 

b. said of versification. 


T749 Power Pros. Slumbers 47 If the antlent Poetrj* \yas 
too lax in its Numbers, the m<wern is certainly too strict. 
2817 Moore Lalla R. «i824) 161 The lax and easy kind of 
metre in which it was written. 2847 L. Hu.vTiV/'//, W 
4- B. II. viii. 145 The lax metre and versification resembling 
those of the second order of French talcs in verse. 

6 . quasi-atfiy. So as to have ample room. [A 
Latinism : cf. Laxity 4 .] 

1667 .Milton P.L.wu 162 Mean while inhabit laxe, ye 
Powers of Heav'n. [Cf. Cicero De dome sua xhv. x 25 Ha 
bltare laxe et masyii/ice voiuit.} 

7. Comb., as lax/ibred, -/lozvcred adjs. 

2762 PuLTENCY in Phil. Trans. LI I. 353 Women, children, 
and weakly men.. are lax-fibred. i86x Miss 
PL V. 210 J^x-flowered Orchis. 2870 Sind. Hera 

356 Accras anthro/'ophora, . . Spike J.Tx-flowered. 

t XiRX, V. obs. [ad. L. laxdre, f. lax-us Lax a.} 
traus. To make lax; to loosen, relax; to purge. 


Also absol. . , . ir-,_ 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. ^xi. (i49£ =*® 
water clensyth and l.axyth and pourgjth the ..nwirdc 

xvn. Iv. 635 The whyte Jotcof Elebonis ^ 

and dounwarde. 25*8 Tavnel tr. Ars". 

Butter.. laxeihe the bc.Mye out of meMurc, ^ ^ 
one to vomyte. XS 40 Kaynold ‘ her^-nlxar, \f J^hc 

the woman. -hauc been longe x6x7-^ Felthaji 

haue ben sore laxed [ed. 155^ laskedj. 2627 77 tZLJUAii 
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Ilfsolves II.' 1. 259 That we should la^xe our selves m all the 
corrupt .. pleasures of life. 1675 Evelyn Ttrra {1676) 57 
Laxing the parts, and giving easy deliverance to its off- 
spring. 1683 Cotton tr. Montaigiie 1. liv. (1711) 470 An 
extream Fear,andanextre.Tm Ardour of Courage, do equally 
trouble and lax the Belly. 

Hence Iiaxed fph a., made loose or slack, relaxed. 
Xa’xing’ loosening:. 

C1400 Lanfran(^s Cinirg. 268 For brekyng of J>e siphac 
& of his laxyng. 1623 Cockeram ii, Released^ Laxed, 
Relaxed. 1679 Evelyn Sylva xxx. (ed. 3) 176 Those laxed 
parts, and Vessels by which the humour did ascend, grow 
dry and close. 17x8 Prior Solomon ni. 162 When the lax’d 
Sinews of the weaken’d Eye In wat’ry Damps or dim 
Suffusion lye. 

+ La*xablej^» Obs, [ad.L. t}'pe/^fXrt- 

btl-is, f. laxare : see Lax v, and -able.] Of the 
body: Easily purged, Moose’. 

1607 Topsell Fottr'f, Beasts (1658) 337 Drink .. mingled 
with Mares milk, doth make the body loose and laxable. 

+ XaxaniGnt. Obs,“'° [ad. L. taxdmmt'nm 
an extending, relaxation, etc,, f. laxare to Lax.] 
1623 Cockeram, Laxament^ a release. 
f La’xate, V, Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. laxare 
Lax v."] irans. To loosen, relax. Also absol. 

1623 Cockeram, Laxaie, to release, to loose, to pardon. 
1632 French Yorksh, Spa viii. 72 It corroborates, astringeth, 
and laxateth. Ibid. xi. 96 Exercise is . . very necessary, as 
being good to laxate the passages of the body. x66i Lovell 
Hist. Anim. /f Min. six All fat things laxale the stomach. 
Hence f La’xated ppl. a,, flia xating vbl. sb. 
x6s2 Fren'ch Yorkslu Spa iv. 41 TTiey that have very cold, 
weak and laxated .stomacks. Ibid. viii. 73 If by its laxating, 
evacuation is promoted. 

Ziaxation (Iseks^'^Jan). [ad. L. laxMion-em^ 
n. of action f. laxare'. see Lax v. and -ation,] 
The action of loosening or relaxing \ the state of 
being loosened or relaxed ; occas. an instance or 
means of relaxing, a laxative application. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vjii. xxvii. {1495) 337 _Hote 
water is contrary to laxacion yf the heete of the ayre is not 
stronge for the tyme also, exsso Lloyd Treas. Health 
(1585) Kiv, Beanes scxlde in Veniger. .do greallye withold 
Laxation. 1579 Twvne Phisicke agst. Fort. r. xxiv. 33 a, 
These are the prouocalions of leacherie, these are the taxa- 
tions of libertie. 1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions v. 34 Ibat 
Law, without execution whereof there cannot but follow 
a la-xation of the whole frame [of Nature), i66x Lovell 
Hist. Anim,^ blin. 420 The hernia,, .it’s cured by laxation. 
x66g \V. Simpson HydroL Chym, 127 By reason of the laxa- 
tion and flagging of the membranes, 2699 T, Bennct 
DissenUrs' PUa^. (17x1^ 5 By reason of. .laxation ofdiscipUu 
in those wars, Atheism has much increas’d, 2832 1. Taylor 
Saturday Even. 26 The movement — the laxation of the 
human mind in all countries. 2897 Allbuti's Syst. Mid. 
IV. 252 An initial mercurial purge, followed by milder saline 
laxations. .will afford some amelioration. 

Laxative (lEcksativ), a, and sb. Also 4-6 
lasatif, -yf(e, 6 lasitive. [a, F. laxalif -ive, ad. 
L. taxallv-us, i. laxare ; see Lax v. and -ative.] 
A. adj. Having the property of relaxing. 

1 . Of medicines, food, etc. : Having the property 
of loosening and evacuating the bowels. 

2398 Trevisa De P, R. xvir. cxil. (2495) 673 Some 

oyle. .is laxatyf and nesshynge, c 2400 Lan/ranc's Cirnrg-. 
184, I ne knewe no medicyn laxatif hnt is .so good. 2482 
Caxton Reynard xxxli. (Arb.lpo He knewe.. alle theherbes 
..whiche were viscose or laxatyf. 2547 Boorde Brn>. 
Health § xro Vse laxatiue meales. .if nede do require, 2598 
Sylvester Du Bartas n. i. in. Furies 646 Our Clysters 
laxative. 2660 F. Brooke tr. Ee Blanc's Trav. 185 
Tortoises, .excellent meat, . . but are so laxative, they cause 
even Disenterias, 2732 Arbutiinot Rules of Diet i. 244 
Tamarinds, Astringent, yet laxative to the lower Belly, 
2789 W. Buchan Dorn. Med. (1790) 293 Fomentations and 
laxative clysters are by no means to be omitted. 2809 Pink- 
ney Trav. France 222 Those countries are most healthy 
where, from an ordinary laxative diet, the body is always 
kept open. 2862 Bentley Man. Bot. 579 Some [of the 
Compositx\ are laxative and anthelmintic. 

2 . Of the bowels, or the bodily constitution ; 
Loose, subject to * flux’ or free discharge of the 
fxces. Of a disease ; Characterized by such dis- 
charge. Now rare. 

1546 Heywood Prov. (2867) 34 Ye would ..geue me 
a purgacion. ^ But I am laxatiue inough. 2373 
L 153 Letise is good to make one laxitiue or go to y^stoole. 

1608 Middleton Pam. Love in. iti. What a laxatiue fever 
shakes me. 2620 Venner Via Recta v. 90 A very good 
medicinable meate, for such as are too laxatiue, and subicct 
to fluxes. 2635 Erereton Trav, (Chetham Soc.) I. 130 
My body was ahvay.s inclined to be laxative and soluble. 
\nci% Brit. Apollo No. 38. 3/2 Y’ou seem prone to Excess, 
Whence this Laxative Ailing arises. 2722 Quincy Lex. 
Phys.'Med. (ed. 2), Laxative, signifies loose in Body, so as 
to go frequently to stool. 2802 Med. frul. V. 261 Bowels 
laxative, tongue and skin healthy, 2822-34 Goodes Study 
Med. (ed. 4) I. 194 If confined in youth, in advanced life 
they [the bowels] are often laxative. 

b, travsf. Unable to contain one’s speech or 
emotions. ? Obs. 

2602 B. JoNsoN Apol.Dial., Fellowes of practis’d 

and most laxatiue tongues. 2607 W. S. Puritan 111. F c, 
I am of such a laxatiue laughter, thatiftheDeuill him selfe 
stood by, I should laugh in his face. 2622 T. Scott Belg. 
Pismire Pref. 2 My owne Countri-men haue tongues laxa- 
tiue enough, and Strangers are in their wordes .. libertines. 
a 2639 W. Whateley Prototypes 1. vI. (1640) 85 This slnne 
proceedelh from a twattling laxative humour causing that a 
man must vent all he knows and be mlhing of many thing*;. 

3 . Having a loosing power, affording remission 
or relief, rare. 


264s l^IiLTON Teirach. Wks. 1852 IV. 226 A law giving 
permissions laxative to unmarrj’ a wife and marry a lust. 
2649 — Eikon. xiv..i38 The simpler sort he furnishes with 
laxative, hee termes them general clauses, which may serve 
to leleeve them against the Covnant tak’n. 

B. sb. 1 . A laxative medicine ; * a slightly pur- 
gative medicine which simply unloads the bowels’ 
\Syd. Soc. Lex.)s 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt's T. 2898 Hym gayneth neither for 
to gete his lif, Vomyt vpward ne dounward laxatif. ^ — 
Nun's Pr. T. 242 Er ye take youre laxatyues. Of lawTiol, 
Centaure, and ffumelere, ^1400 Lan/ranc’s^ Cirtirg. 333 
Whanne his body is maad dene wih laxatiuis. 2422-20 
Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. iii, And made him [sc. Cerberusl voide 
his venym in ye strife And upiv.Trde gaue hym stiche a laxa- 
tyfe That all the M*orldchis brethe conta^yous Infected hath, 
2572 Mascall Plant. ^ Gra^.lis9^) 57 The luyce of Elder, 
. . of Turbitli, or such like laxitiues. 26x2 Woodall Surg. 
Mate Wks. (1653) 254 Thou maist also give the partie some 
kaxative, 2726 Swift GuUwer in, vi. 83 Lenitives, Aperi- 
tives, . . Laxatives. 1822-34 Good' s SttidyAIeiL led. 4) 1- 37 
If the bowels be confined, we must employ cooling kaxatives. 
2874 ;r. Hoopers Physic. Vade M. \. v. (ed. 9) 230 Brown 
bread often proves an effectual laxative. 

+ 2 . ? Relaxed condition of the bowels, ‘ flux \ 
Obs. rare. 

CX430 Lydg. Reason Sens. 3439 The drynke. .Which the 
mynystres of babel Maden..And gaf hyt to kyngSedechyc 
Wher thorgh he had a Ixvatyflbat he shortly lost hys lyf. 
2300-20 Dundar Poems xxxiii. 140 He cowth gif cure for 
laxatyve. 2527 Andrew Brunswyke* s Distyll. IVaiers 
A ij b. Who so drynke the same fwalwort] water at cche 
tyme ii ounces or two ounces and a halfe causeth la.xatyfe. 

Iia-xativeness. [f- prec. 4. -kess.] Loose 
or relaxed condition (of the body, etc.). 

1620 Markham Masierp. i. xii. 33 l^atmenesse or loos- 
nesse of the body is a signe of a hot liner. 2622 Cotcr., 
Courance, a flux, a laxatiuenc-sc in the bodie. 2615 Mark- 
ham Eng. Housesv. ti. vi (2668) 142 It.-proccedeth . . from 
a laxativeness or loosenes.s of milk. 2723 Bradley Artw. 
Did. s.v. Sconringdong-sought, Either by over-heating or 
by uiuvholsome Fodder, which wiU breed Laxaitveness. 

b. Looseness of tongue. 

2866 Sat. Rev. t Sept. 254/2 Their silence is quite refresh- 
ing beside the rhetorical laxativene:»s of others. 

Lax'^tor (Ijeks^ l^J)- Altai. [mod.L.,agent-n. 
f. L. laxare (see Lax v.).] Name formerly given 
to a (supposed) muscle ot the external ear. 

2799 Home Ear in Phil. Trans. XC. 9 1’he largest of these 
is called the obliquus, and is the antagonist of the tensor 
muscle; the other is v'ery small, and is called the laxaior. 
2808 Med. yrnl. XfX. 393 Soemmerrmg again errs .. in 
considering the muscle as entirely a laxator. 

Laxism (Ix'ksiz’mi. [f. Lax a. + -ism.] The 
views of the ‘ laxisls 

2895 Dublin Rev. Oct. 276 LaxLm and Jansenism, 
liaxist (los'ksisO. [f. Lax a. -t- -ist.] One who 
favours lax views or interpretation : spec, the desig- 
nation given by modern historians to the school of 
casuists in the Roman church who maintained tiiat 
it was justifiable to follow any probability, however 
slight, in favour of liberty. Also attrib. 

2*863 f- Oakeley in Ess. Relig. ff Lit. 244 One of iw’O 
cxireme attitudes; that of unpractical theorists, on the one 
hand, or that of practical laxists on the other. 2882 Little^ 
DALE in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 638/2 Some of the stricter 
casuists say so, but Liguori sides wiih the Jaxjj.ts. 2B84 
Ch. Yfiwi 366;2'l'here is a disastrous recommendation of 
the laxist school in handling moral questions. i^^oCuardian 
7 May 741/1 There have been ‘ rigorist ' and ‘ laxist ' views 
on points of morals and discipline. 

La'xitude. rarc—^. [See -tude.] Laxity. 

2861 Wright Ess. Archxol. II. xvii. 97 The laxitude of 
racdiasv.il manners. 

Iiaxity (lEe'ksiti). [a. F. laxitd, ad. L. laxi- 
iatem, f. laxus Lax a."] The quality of being lax. 

1 . Looseness, irretentiveness (of the bowels, etc.) ; 
slackness, want of tension (in the muscular or 
nervous fibres, etc.). 

2528 Paynfl tr, Reg. Salerni (1545) 219 b, Superfluous 
drynkynge of cold drynke .causeth the palsey, or laxite of 
themembres. 2620 Venner Via Re<ia\\xi. iSiTheslomacke 
. -if it be subiect to laxitie. 1672 Wiseman IVouuds lu v. 36 
There arises a laxity and indigesture in the Wound. X707 
Flover A/j'3'xic. /’w/rr-W'Vr/M 203 The Laxity of Fibres in 
the Habit of the Body, or Viscera, is re‘*tored by Exercise, 
Friction, and cold Baths. 2775 Johnson Let. to fifrs. 
Thralc 13 July, In her early state of laxity and feebleness. 
2789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 329 This disease may., 
proceed from too great a laxity of the organs which secrete 
the urine. 1799 M. Ukderivooo Dis. Childr. (ed. 4} J. 6 
The great moisture and laxity of infants. 

2 . Looseness of texture or cohesion ; openness, 
uncompact structure or arrangement, 

2603 Holland /’/rt/arr/zV Mor. 229 The skin ..by the 
closenesse or laxitie thereof, as he dtawes it in, or lets it 
out. 2660 Boyle New Exp. Pkys Meek, xxxvj. 300 The 
d(f-for?n consLlence, as to laxity and compactness of the 
Air at several distances from us. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. 
vii. (1693) 25 The former [cause] could never beget Whirl- 
pools in a Chaos of so great a Laxity and Thinness. 

3 . Looseness or slackness in the moral and intel- 
lectual spheres ; want of firmness, strictness, or 
precision. 

2623 Cockeram, Laxitie, pardon, chiefly cheapnesse. 2656 
Blount Glossogr., Laxity, looseness, wildness, liberty. 2775 
Johnson Tax. uo Tyr, 20 Every expedition would in those 
daysoflaxiiy have produced adistinct and independent .state. 
279S Mason Ch. Mus. 111.287, 1 need not ouserve on the 
laxity of that Version. 2830 Scott Detnonol. viii. 260 Such 
laxity of discipline afforded scope to the wildest enthusiasm. 


2838 j. H. Newman Par.Serm. (1839) IV. ix. 156 All these 
l.Txitics of conduct impress upon our conscience a vague 
sense.. of guilt. 1849 Macaulay //iV./iH^.ix. 11.422 The 
very faults of their colleague, the known laxity of his prin- 
ciples. 2838 Froude Hist. Eng. HI. xvL 407 Laxity of 
assertion in maltcrsof number is so habitual as to have lost 
the character of falsehood. 2865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. 
iv. 77 Carelessness and laxity in articulation. *870 Rogers 
Hist. Gleanings Ser. Ji. 54 Laxity of belief is coupled with 
laxity of practice. 2873 Protests Lords I. Pref. 10 A laxity 
of language, which must have convej’ed far more than the 
framers of the Act contemplated. 2875 JowETT/’/a/<?(ed.2) 
III. 265 Such tales .. engender laxity of morals among the 
young. 

+ 4 . Spaciousness. [A Latinism : cf. Lax tz. 6.] 

2650 Fuller Ptsgah ii. v, 122 The hills in Palestine gener- 
ally had in their sides plenty of caves, and those of such 
laxity and recelt that ours in England^ are but conny. 
boroughs if compared to the palaces which those hollow 
places afforded. 

Iiaxly (Icc-ksli), adv. [f. Lax a. + -LV 2 .] 

1 . Inphj’sical sense : Loosely; with loose cohesion; 
slackly, without tension. 

2736 C. Lucas Ess. IVaicrs I. 24 With [It) all the other 
elements .. are more laxly or intimately blended. 2887 
D. C. Murray & Herman One Trazu Returns ii 35 The 
queen’s head fell laxly on the arm which encircled her. 

b. .^p/.,etc. : With loose or open arrangement; 
not closely, compactly, or densely. 

2847 W. E. Steele Field Bot. 291 The flor. thin, laxly 
imbricated. 2832 Dana Crust, x. 586 Hand, .laxly pubescent 
about the fingers. 2867 J. R. Jackson in Inlell. Observ. 
No. 62. 129 Laxly or den^mly imbricate, 2870 Hooker 
Siztd. Flora joi Vicia sylvatica . . Kacemes laxly 6-18- 
flowered. 

2 . With moral or intellectual looseness; \nlhout 
strictness, precision, or exactness. 

s68o A nszv. Siilling/leet's Sertn. 22 We will not speak so 
laxly allogelher as he does there. 1773 Johnson in Boizvell 
24 Oct., Nobody, at times, talks more laxly than I do. 2779 
[Burke] ibid. 12-19 Oct, I do not think that men who li\e 
laxly in the world, as^ j-ou and I do. can with propriety 
assume such an authority. 2838-^ Hallam Hist. Lit. III. 
III. vi. 302 The former of these corrective functions must 
have been rather laxly exercised. 2867 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (ed. 3) I. fii. 102 Thc..Thegns would attend more 
laxly. 2868 Ibid (1876) Il.ix. 403 We must remember how 
laxly that word is often taken. 2889 H. D. Traill .J/ivt/ 
fora 74 I’he enforcement of the laxly administered penal 
statutes. 

XiaTonannite (Ije'ksmansit), Mltr. [Named 
after E. Laxmanu^ a Swedish chemist ; see -ITE.] 
A synonym of Vauquelinite. 

2884 in Cassells Encycl. Diet, 

Iraxness (k'e’ksnes). [f. Las (7. -f- -KESS.] The 
quality of being lax ; laxity r a. in physical senses. 

i6w T, Johnson tr. Party's Clnrurg. xxvi. xlii. (1678) 658 
Cold w.-it ers or Baihs..hclpthe)axne«ofihebowc!5. '*669 
Holder / i/fw.iS'/rirt /i 161 It is requisite that the Tympanum 
be tense.. ; otherwise the laxncss of that Membrane will 
. .damp the sound 2681 Glanvill Saddttcismus x. (1682! 
t5S Like'sorne Body passing through an overdarge or wide 
bole, where it cannot stick by reason of the laxness of the 
passage. 17x8 Quincy Compl. Disp. 6 By the greater lax- 
ness of its Contexture it will not lie in so little room. 2774 
CJarden in Phil. Tratts LXV. 105 This cnrhia... is very 
distinguishable by its thinness, its apparent laxness, 
b. in moral or intellectual senses. 

1676 W. Hubbard If appincss of People Pref., Too much 
rigidness on the one hand, or laxness on the other. 2715 
Wodrozo Corr. (1843) II. 06 The universal laxness of the 
age. 2842 Elphinsione Hist. Itid. I. 51 The laxness, con- 
fusion, and barbarism which pervade this branch of the law. 
1843 ’ruACKERAY Ravcn%xving\M Deploring.. the dreadful 
immorality which, .arose in consequence of their laxness. 

+ ia'jqr, a. Obs. rare. [f. Lak a. + -t i.] = Las 
a. 3 a. 

1716-.! Mist's tVcelfy yrnl. (17=2) II. 24 Her Flesh is 
laxy and flabby. 

lay (IF*), sb.^ Obs. exc. dial. Forms : a. 1 lasu, 

3 laje ; 3 lawes, 4 laueB. P. 3 lei-e, 3, 5 ley, 

4 leye, laie, 4-5 laye, 4, 9 (dial.) lay. [OE. lapi 
(oblique cases la^e ) ; the P forms may represent 
either an OE. dat , acc., or gen., or the ON. 
lesri dative, lepir plural, of the equivalent Ipp-r:- 
OTeut. */rtj5r<-2 pre-Teut. *lakii-s (=L. lacus 
Lake sb.^). It is also probable that in some 
instances the P forms represent an adoption of 
OE'. lai pool L. lacumi\ A lake, pool. 

• a. /i iooo Bosth. Meir. ix. 40 Lyft and laju land ymh- 
ayppah g^secu embegyrt gumena rite, a 1000 Cxdnien's 
Cet^iii (Gr.) La^o yrnende. as^ooCkildh. fesus 
t" Eeg. (1875) 12-13 ^^^niur hare with inne 

he bromte. His lawes maken bare inne he bouste. Bote a 
giw of heorte wrac Alle hise lawes h^re he to brae. Icsn 
him seide whh hasttue wille. . 5wi hast fjou to broke mi lay 1 
A lisaundcr 3B56 Theb blod, of heom that was 
slawen, Ran by flodis and by lauen. 

<^*33® Arth. tjr Merl, 5296 pe blod ran'in Jie valaie So 
water out of a laie. Ibid. 9652 He made alle a valayc Al so 
It were a brod leye. 2387 Trevisa Higden {Rolls) UL 367 
AUsaundre. .hadde alle maner besies in kepyng in hyveS, in 
laye^ m fisshe weres and pondes. 2390 Gower Conf. II. 
167 bhe was nigh the great lay Of Triton [~L. Tritonici 
palu5\ founde, where she lay A child for-ca.st. a 144,0 Sir 
negrev^ 239 One a launde by a ley These lordus dounne 
lyght. 2482 Caxton Goilfrey cciii. 298 The cyie of tabar>'e, 
whiche stondeth on the l.iye of Genre, a 2823 Forbv Voc. 

L. Anglia, Lay, a very large pond. 2840 Spurdens Sup/l- 
I oc. L. Anglm, I.ays i alwiws, 1 believe, in the plural 
number; as Denham lays’. Bonds in the midst of coppice 
and timber. 
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b. attrib.^ as lay’fen, •mire, 
c X20S Lay. 22835 DrajeS hine to ane more & do5 bine In 
an ley uen la?e fen]. <1x225 Ancr. K. 328 So me 

deoppre wadeft into pe ueondes leie uenne \MS, T, iSe 
deoueles lei mure], so me kumeS later up, <1x225 Marherete 
14 Ich leade bam i|je leiuen \printcd lemenlant iJjeladUche 
lakeof ^sutisunne. c 12^0 Mali Meid. 33 Hwase liS ileinen 
[i.e, i lei uen, i^IS. B. ileifen] deope bisunken. 

Ohs, lD3le^he,Iai. [a. ON. 
hire, toil.] Hire. Also in comb, le^hemann 
( = ON. ieigumadr'), a hireling. 

C1200 Ormin 6222 And 5unnc birrh 5unnkerr le^bemenn 
Rihht la^helike ledenn. ^ /hW. 6234 And heorc le3he birrj* 
hemm been Riedi^ J^ann xit iss addledd. a 1300 Cursor M, 
11814 Nuneghes tim to takhis lai [/biV^/Tmede, T'nw.pay], 
fLayjjAS Ohs. Also3lei,3-4lai(e, 5ley, 5-6 
lay e. [a, OF. lei, mod.F. loi law — Pr. ley, lei, Cat. 
Iley, Sp. ley, Pg. lei, It. legge L. legem, lex la\^^] 
Law ; esp. religious law ; hence, a religion, a faith. 

<1x225 Beg. Kath. x66 pat cristene weren & leaffule in 
godes lei. /5sW. 832 Sone se ich awei warp ower witlese 
lei. c X2SO Geu. <5- Bx, 1201 DorK)f bolden 5e ieuwes lay. 
£‘2290 3‘. Bur. Leg. I. 457/18 Formest he wende to Or- 
lians to precnie godes lay. a 1300 Cursor 1428 Fra 
abraham. .Til moyses knt gaf pe lai. Ibid. 1474 To fight al 
for pe cristen lay. Ibid, 13593 ‘A prophet’, said he, *be 
mi lai’. 13.. Sir Beues {h.,) 1053 pow schelt swere vpon 
pe lay. ^1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. (P<zw/wr) 9S3 All pat 
euire war of lowis lay. c 1385 Chaucer Sqrls T. to. c 1400 
Sowdone Bab. 764 If he will Baptised be And lefe his fals 
laye. £1400 tr. Secreia Secret., Gov, Lordsh. 105 My fey, 
My byleue, and my ley, er pes. C1440 York Mysi. xi, 44 
Now are they like to lose our layse. Ibid, xxxviit 445 It is 
gretely against cure lay. 15x3 Douglas ABneis vi. xiv. 8 
Numa Pompiltus, qubilk salK.Begyn and statut with lawls 
and haly layis The cheif cclie of Rome. 1534 TiNDALu/fe/x 
xxvi. 5 After the most straytest secte of cure laye [1526 lawe], 
lyved I a pharisaye. 1593 Peele Citron. Bdw, /, B 3, ’Tis 
Churchmans laie and veriiie To liue in loue and charitle. 
1599 ?Kyd SolitJian <S* Pers. i. A 4 b, Welcome vnto thee 
renowned Turke, Not for thy lay, but for thy worth in armes. 

Lay 3-4 lai, 4-6 laie, 4-7 

laye. [a. OF. lai (recorded from the 12th c.) = 
Pr. lais, lays ; of uncertain etymology. 

The most likely view is that favoured by M. Gaston Paris, 
that the word is of Teut. origin, an adoption of some form 
of the word. represented by OHG., hIHG. leic/i, play, 
melody, song. The ON. lag (see Law used in tlie 
sense of ‘ tune would also be phonetically a possible source. 
Connexion with Teut. *leuPo’ lOE. ledZ, Ger. lied] is out of 
the que.stionj as are the Celtic words commonly cited ; the 
Irish laoidh is believed to represent an OCeltic type *ludi > ; 
the Welsh Uais voice, sound, is too remote In meaning, and 
the assumed Breton equivalent is non-e.xistent.] 

1 . A short lyric or narrative poem intended to 
be sung. 

Original!;^ applied spec, to the poems, usually dealing with 
matter of history or romantic adventure, which were sung by 
minstrels.^ From the i6ih to the x8th c. the word was a 
mere poetical synonym for ‘song*. This use still continue^, 
but lay is now often employed (partly after <5, lied, with 
which it Is often erroneously supposed to be etymologically 
connected) as the appropriate term for a popular historIc.il 
ballad such a.s those on which the Homeric poems are by 
some believed to be founded. Some writers have misapplied 
it to long poems of epic character like the Nibelungenlled 
or Beowulf 

a X240 Ureisun \x\Coit. Horn, 199 pet ich habbe pe i-sungen 
Sesne engllssce lai. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 551 An harpour 
made alay. C1320 Orphto 13-36 In Brytayn this layes arne 
ywrj'tt .Of aventures that fillen by dayes, Wherof Brytons 
made her layes. CX386 Chaucer Merck. T. 637 And in 
a lettre wroot he al his sorwe In raanere of a com- 
pleynt or a lay. — Frankl. Prol. 2 Thi.se olde gentil 
Britoris in hir dayes Of diuerse auentures maden layes, 
..Whiche layes with hir Instrumenlz they songe. Or elles 
redden hem for hir plesance. <1x400-50 Alexander 6 
Sum has langing of lufe lays to herken. x47ck^S Malory 
Arthur y., xxxi, Thenne came Elyas the harper .. and told 
hym the lay that Dynadan had made by Kynge Marke. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Aj, I m^e songes layxs 
Roundels balades. 1592 Davies /;w/K7r/,i'<»/</ix iv. (1714) 
6o^The holy Angels Choir Doth spread his Glory forth with 
spiritual Lays. 1608 Shaks. Per. v. Prol. 4 Shee sings like 
one immortall, and shee daunces As Goddesse like to her 
admired laye.s. 1697 Drvdcn Virg. Georg. 11. 542 To 
Bacchus therefore let us tune our Lays. 1714 Gay Trivia 
1. 21 My Country’s I-ove demands the Lays. 17x8 Prior 
Solomon 11. 80 Each morn they wak’d me with a .sprightly 
lay; Of opening Heaven they sung. ^ <2x758 Ramsay ^<»;;<^ 
0/ ike Contents iii, Attackis his freind Dunbar in comick 
layis. 1805 Scott [Jtitle] The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
1827 Keble Chr. K., Catechism, Why should we think He 
turns away From infants’ simple lays. 1843 Macaulay 
(title) Liys of Ancient Rome. 1849 — Eng. iii. 1. 418 
The popular l.iys chaunted about the streets of Norwich 
and Leeds in the time of Charles the Second. 2850 Tenny- 
son In Mem. xlviii, ’Ihese brief lays, of Sorrow born, x886 
F.B, Jf.vons in yrnl. Hellenic StudiesyW. 303 The theory 
of the aggregationisls. that the Iliad is an agglomeration of 
originally independent lays. 

b. poet. Applied to the song^ of birds. 

13.. K. Alts. 5211 Mery time it is in May, The foules 
sjmgeth her lay. 1362 Lancu P PI. A. ix. 57 For to leorne 
the layes that louely foules maden. <ri386 Chaucer Sir 
Tkopas 58 The thrustelcok made eek his lay. 1390 Gower 
Cottf, III, 1x9 Whan every bird upon his lay Among the 
grene leves singelh. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, i. id-. 93 
Madame, my selfe haue . . plac’t a Quier of such enticing 
Birds, That she will light to listen to the La3’es. 2742 
Young Nt. Th. i. 443 Sweet Philomel ! .. ev’ry star Is d^f 
to mine, enamour’d of thy lay. a 1788 J. Logan Cuckoo iv’. 
The school-boy .. Starts, the new voice of Spring to hear, 
And imitates thy lay. 

+ 2 . Strain, tune. Obs. 

01529 Skelton Agst. Camesche iv. 6 Your chorl3*she 


chauntyng j-s all o* l.-iy. 1581 J. Bell Haddotls Answ. 
Osor. 118 A continuaH ianglyng of this Portingall Coockoe 
chatterjmg alwayes one maner of laye in myne eares. 
tLay, Obs, rare^^, [?repr. OH. */a.g ^ 
ON. lag ; see Law sb.^] A bill, score, reckoning. 

13. . Meir. Horn. (Vernon MS.) m Archiv Stud. neu. Spr, 
LVIL 267 He. .bad his hostes feede hem pat daj' And sette 
heore costes in his lay. 

t Lay, sh,^ Also 5-6 laye, laie, 6-8 ley, 
[PAphetic form of Allay jAI] Alloy. Chiefly 
attrib. in lay metal, the name of a kind of pewter, 
^*375 Sc. Leg Saints xxxlil. (George) 402 pi godis .. Ar 
mad bot of handts of mene Of gold and siluir & of clay, (3f 
stok,orstoneoreoflay. 2480 lYill tiP lYynter{Somcrsct Ho.), 
j C de fyne metall et j C de lay metall. 2503 Act 19 Hen. 
f'V/, c. 6 § 3 That no manere of person, .make no holowe 
wares of Peauter, that is to say Saltes and Pottes that is 
made of Peweter called Ley Metell, but that it may be after 
the Assise of Peauter Ley Metell wrought within the Cite 
of London. x534 In Peacock Bng. Ck. I'ltrftUure (1866) 210 
Item XXV platers of lay metall. 1538 in J. W. Clark 
Baniweil Introd. (1897) 23 Item j lauer of laj’e mettell. 
1794 G. Adams <Y<t/, «$- Exp. Philos. 1. App. 562 Lead and 
tin Ley-pewter, soft sotdferj. 

Lay ( 1 ^‘}, sbB Also 6-7 laye, laie, ley(e. [C 

Lay 

f 1 . A wager, bet, stake. Often in phr. cvett lay, 
a wager in which the chances are equal on either 
side, an even chance. Hence (in fair, good, etc. 
lay) =s chance, hazard. Obs. 

2584 R. Scot Dtsarv. Witcher, vii. iv. fi886) J07 It is an 
even laie, that an idiot shall conjecture right. 1593 Shaks. 
2 Hen. YI, v. ii. 27 Cltf. My soule and bodie on the action 
both. K<5»*. A dreadful! lay. x6oi Holland II, 495 
They bound themselucs by a sacred laj' and oth to fight it 
out to the last man. 1604 Dekker Honest W/t. 1. L WTcs. 
1873 II. 17 Done, 'lis a lay, joyne cols on it. x6xo Beaum. 
& Fl. Scomty. Lady v. 1, If 1 had oeen unhandsome, old or 
jealous, ’t had been an even lay she might have scorn’d me. 
i725A^<?7yC<iHA.D/c/.s.v.Zii^% An Hazard or Chance ; 2s., He 
stands a queer Lay", Hestandsan odd Chance, or is in great 
Danger. 1726 De Foe Hist. Devil 1. x. {1840) 235 By ven- 
turing my life upon an even laywlth him. 2729 E.Erskine 
/Ktr. 11871) I. 453 What a fair lay sinners living under the 
Gospel dispensation have for the eternal Salvation of their 
Souls. 27^ Chesterf. Z<r//. 296 You will stand a very good 
lay, for it it is a prize it shall be yours, if a bkank, mine. 

2 . A place of Ijing or lodging; lair, couch (of 
animals). Now rare, 

*590 Greene Mourn. Gann. (x6i6) 42 The Fawne doth 
choose his foode by the laie of the olde Bucke. <3x625 
Bf.aum, & Fl. Bonduca 1. il, I have found ye. Your lays, 
and out-leaps, Junius, haunts and lodges. 2867 F. Francis 
Angling viu (1880) 252 The boatman will probably know 
the lay of the trout. 

t b. ? Right of pasturing cattle ; ? number of 
cattle pastured at one time. Obs. 

1596 in T. Harwood Ltchjield (x8o6) 527 Rec. for the fyrst 
leye into the Churche yarde for foure and twentye beastes 
and a weanynge calfe — xxxvj. s. 
f 3 . A layer, stratum ; a ‘ course * (of masonr}). 
2594 Plat Jewelldto. i. 35 By making a lay of dung of 
a fool in thicknesse. 2599 Hakluxt Voy, II. l 2x4 First 
they layed a lay of Bricke<;, then a Mat made of Canes, 
square as the Brickes. i6z6 Bacon Sylva § 280 It xvas 
devised, that a Viall should have a Lay of Wire Strings 
below, as close to the Belly as a Lute. 2678 IrioxoN Meek. 
Exerc. 65 Continue your several lays of Plaining, till the 
whole upside of the Stuff be plained. ci682 J. Collins 
flaking Salt 16 It was . . pressed into a Cask, with sprink- 
lings of Salt between c.xch Lay. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. 
Compi. Gard., Kejl, Agric. 55 These .. make up what we 
call a Bed or Lay of Roots. 1704 Addison Italy (1723) 225 
Different Lays ofxvhite and black Marble. }7^5 Bradley 
Bam. Diet. s.v. P'ertigo, 'Those (Animal Spirits) that are in 
the Lays of the Optick Nerves. 2769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. 
Housekpr, (1778) 221 Lay them in the same xx-ater, xvith a lay 
of leax'es betwixt, 

4 . The act of imposing a tax ; an impost, assess-^ 
ment, rate, tax. Now dial. 

2558 in Picton L'pool. Munic. Ree. (1883) I. 95 It is to 
be levied by force of one ley yearly to be gathered by the 
Bailiffs for the time being. 2597 Churchxv. Acc. Cartmel 
in J. Stotkdale Attn. Cartmel, (1872) 36 A caste or laye 
should bee forthwith had throughout all the parish. 2601 
Aec.’Bk, W. Wray in Antiquary XXXII. 79 A note of all 
layes and sesments . . one laye of xxxj. 1624 Sir E. Sandx’s 
15 Apr. in Cobbelt Pari. Hist. (1806) I. 1421 In the lay of 
the first Imposition, . , it xvas promised. That fete.]. 1647 
in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec, (1883) 1. 143 A Ley or Taxacion 
of xii*. c 2860 Staton Raysfrd fit Leomenary 34 Its some 
beggar, or else its th’ chap ut collects ih’ lays. x86i Smilf-s 
Engineers I. 4x9 In 1750 a lay’ of 3<f. in the pound produced 
only;^62J. ijm i888.i'/<^^/<fGV<7rf.,Z<y^, a rate,anassess- 
ment. 

6. Rate or ‘ terras ’ of purchase or remuneration. 
local U.S. 

1712 Connect. Col. Ree. {1870) V. 333 Provided that such 
land.. shall be sold to such posse>sors thereof at the same 
lay as the residue of said land. 177S H, Hamfsk, ProT'. 
Papers (1873) VII. 425 Provided there can be more built 
at an easier Lay Jhan in the country by the company. 
1702 B. Marston in N. Eng, Hist. 4- Gen. Register 
XXVII. 399, 1 am engaged to go out with a lai^e Company' 
..[to Africa] as their Land Survey'or General, on a pretty 
go(^ lay'. x8x6 Pickering Vocab. US., Lay, terms or con- 
ditions of a bargain ; price. Ex. I bought the articles at 
a good lay; he bought bis goods on the same lay that 
J did mine. A low xvord. Nno England. 2856 Peter Gott 
(Bartlett), He took in his fish at such a lay, that he xnade 
a good profit on them. 

( 5 . slang. A line or plan of business, occupation, 
adventure, etc. ; a (particular) job, ‘ line’, or ‘ tack ’ : 
often in phr. on (a certain) lay. | 


1707 Farquhar Beauor Sirai. in. iii, Cou’d I bring her to 
a Bastard, I shou’d have her all to my self ; but I dare not 
put It upon that Lay, for fear of being sent for a Soldier 
2725 Wodratu Corr. (1843) H. 97 To distinguish myself 
from the refusers upon a Jacobite lay. 2722 Cibber School^ 
My III. Dram, Wks. 2754 i. 23 The Puppy xxnll play, ibo' he 
knows no more of the Lay than a Milkxx’oman. 2760 C. 
Johnston Ckrysal (1822) I. 174, I first set them on the 
lay. x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xvi, I shall be on that lay nae 
mair. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. .xxii, He’s not to be found 
on his old lay. 2858 Gen. P. Thompson Audi All I. Iii. 
201 It is a sad thing for a great country’. . to hax'e taken to 
the filibustering lay. If the word is from the vocabulary of 
thieves, to the conduct of thieves it is appropriate. 1876 
Besant & Rice Gold. Buiter/Iy xxx\y, For a year or two 
he xvrole poetry’. But the papers in America, he found, 
were in a league against genius. So he gave up that lay. 

7 . The way, position, or direction in which some- 
thing is laid or lies {esp. said of country); disposi- 
tion or arrangement with respect to something. 
(Cf.LiEjA) 

^ 2819 sporting Mag. V. 50 The correctness of their [dogs’] 
judgment on the lay' of the country’. 2852 ')rnL R. Agric. 
Soc. XII. II. 647 Where the corn has a decided lean in one 
direction, the machine, if xvorked against the lay of the 
straw, meels xvith the requisite resistance. 1864 Thoreau 
Maine W. iii. (1869) 163, I did not know the exact route 
myself, but steered by the lay of the land. 2867 F. Francis 
Angling \\ (1880) 174 If the angler pulls against the. .lay of 
the weed. 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cont, I. xvi. 434 
Seams of xvhiie quartz travelled along the lay of the strata. 
i885 Walsincham & Payne-Gallxvey Shooting 1. 89 The 
lay of a gun to the shoulder when aimed depends .. upon 
the ‘cast off and slope of the heel-plate. 

b. Naiti, Of a rope ; The direction or amount 
of twist given to the strands. (Cf, Lay v, 37.) 
Also in Spuming (see quot. 1851). 

1800 Cart. Harvey in Naval Chron. XII. 195, I was 
inclined to attribute thi.<t defect to the soft lay of the cable. 
2839 Ube Diet. Arts 1071 In no one instance has a rope or 
cable thus formed, been found defective in the lay. 1851 
L D. B. Gordon in Art Jrnl. Catal. Gt. Exhib. \**/2 In 
the bobbin and fly'-frames, the amount of lay, or quantity of 
twist given to the roxdng, is as little as is compatible with 
their being unwound without impairing their uniformity. 
c i860 H . Stuart Seaman’s Catech. 2 B>’ taking a half hitch 
round and against the lay' of the rope. 

c. Printing, See quots. ; * the proper position 
of the sheet of paper and the frame of type on the 
bed of a press or machine, when ready for working * 
(Cassell). 

1871 Atner. Eneyel. Print, fed. Rfngxvalt), Lay o/ ihe 
Case, the system upon which the various letters, points, 
.spaces, quadrats, eta, are distributed among the different 
boxes in a case. 2888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab., Lay, this 
refers to the position of the print on a sheet of paper. 

8. A share in a venture; esp. in Whaling, the 
proportion of the proceeds of a voyage which is 
allotted to a man, 

' On a lay, on shares (Cent. DteCt. Also, by the lay 
(Smyth Sailor's Word'bk. 1867). 

1850 Scoresby Cheever's Whalem, Adz'. iii. (1859) 35 With 
eager hope to obtain the oily material wherewith to. .make 
good their ’lay'*, 2859 yml. R. Agric. Soc. XX. 1. 213 
Every one on board h^ ‘a lay’ in the venture. 1879 

H. George Progr. 4- Pcm. i. iii. (i88x) 47 On American 
whaling ships the custom is not to pa>’ fixed xvages, but 
a 'lay , or proportion of the catch. 2898 F. T. Bullen 
Cruise ‘ Cachalot ' iv. U900) 33 Each of us was on the two 
hundredth 'lay ’..which means that_ for every two hundred 
barrels taken on board, xve xvere entitled to one. 

9. Jn {good, full) lay. laying egp. 

2885 Bazaar 20 Mar. 1267/3, 4 pullets, in full lay, 

10 . concr. (See quot.) 

2794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) II. Gloss., Lay, a strip 
of leather, xvhich is sewed on the top of another that is 
broader, for the purpose of additional strength, or to confine 
a smaller buckle. 

11 . Cotnb. : t lay-layer, an assessor of rates. 

2669 in Picton L'pool Mutiic. Rec. (1883) I. 328 The 

common assess©'* or Leylayers of this towne. 

Lay (If sb.^ dial. [var. Lathe sb.^ and sb.'*] 

I . lYeavhig. The batten of a loom ; =• Lathe 
2789 A. Wilson in Poems Lit. Prose (1876) I. 16 The 

palefaced xveaver plies the resounding lay. 2825 J. Nichol- 
son 0/>erat, Mechanic 412 The lay xvhich carries the reed, 
is hung from a bar. 1844 G. Dodd Textile Manuj. 1. 44 
The batten or lay by’ xvhich the xveft-thread is driven up 
close. 2892 J. M. Barrie Little Minister iii. 20 The lay 
still swung at little windoxvs like a great ghost pendulum. 

b. Comb. : lay-cap, a wooden bar which lies on 
the top of the reed and is held by the workman in 
working the lay; lay -race (see quot. 1S55). 

The comb, lay-rod, lea-rod, in some Diets, referred to this 
word, is an incorrect form of lease-rod ; see Lease so. •, ana 

‘^1831 a^R. Porter Silk Mann/. 217 A top piece hariu^a 
longitudinal groove along its lower side xvhich is called the 
*lay.cap. 2839 Ure Diet. Arts 1287 'Ihc lay-cap .. is he 
part of the lay xvhich the hand-Ioom xveaver xxiih bis 

hand, in order to swing it toxvards him, 


2835 Ocilvie 

-Lay-race, Ihat pSrt of the lav on w-hich the shuttle 
travels from one side to the other of the xveb. 

2. Used for Lathe sb.3 2. ^ 

In parts ol Scotland, the tumlnglathe ts still 

1797 GomviN in C. K. Paul Life (.8761 I. UM The 
in the morning, turning a wheel, or treadi g _ J 


iay and s#.) Also 5-6 lape 6 loye 

laU f -7 laie, 6-7 lai. [a. F. J 

the learned form f)HG* 

Aa™'s(cr.LAI0). Cf. 

Uigo (MHG. leige, leic, mod.G. laic) laj-man.] 
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LAY. 


L Of persons: Belonging to the 'people* as con- 
tradistinguished from the clergy; not in orders, 
non-clerical. 

When prefixed to official titles, the adj. is often hyphened. 
C1330 [see B]. 1432-50 [see Layman]. CX440 Jacob's 

Well 34 Alle relygious men, I>at to leryd or to lay-folk 
..mynystren ony of [nse in sacramentj-s. 1481 Caxton 
Godfrey xv. 42 The maners of the Clergye and of the laye 
peple- 1550 Ckowley /nfbrm. <5- Petit. 4 The laie and pri- 
uate persons ar as well of the flocke of Christe as the other, 
*577 CoLET Fruit/. Admon,$ If thou be lay and vnmaricd. 
1641 Milton II. iii. 52 Neither did the first Nicene 

councel. .think it any robbery to require the help, .of many 
learned lay brethren, as they were then called, 1651 C. 
Cartwrjght Cert, lielig. i. 76 It is erroneous . . that a Lay- 
man (as your Lay-Chancellour) should excommunicate and 
deliver up soules to Sathan. 1654 H. L’Estrancc Chas. / 
(1655) 186 No Convocation having power to grant any 
Subsidies, or aid without confirmation from the I>ay-Senate. 
17x7 Berkeley Jrnl. Tour Italy 8 Jan., Wks. i87i_IV. 514 
A good number of gentlemen, lay as well as ecclesiastic. 1747 
Wesley (1872) 11. 67 He expressed the most rooted 
prejudice against Lay-Preachers. 1765 Gray Corr. N» 
Nicholls (1843) 65 Ansel is lately dead, a lay-fellow of your 
college. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 68 A general pre- 
scription de non dccimanao can no more be set up against 
a lay impropriator than against a spiritual person. x8*o 
Scott Alonast. xiii, [A] mill, erected on the lands of a lay- 
baron, J873 Hamerton Intell. Life xi, i. (1875) 398 A 
powerful lay element is certainly separating itself from the 
ecclesiastical element all oyer Europe. 1893 Globe i July 6/4 
The Lay Helpers’ Association of the diocese of London. 

2 . Characteristic of, connected or concerned with, 
occupied or performed by, laymen or the laity. 

i6op BiBLE(Douay' II. Index, Laiheadshippe ofthe Church 
is rejected by most Heretiques, and by al Catholiques. 16x3 
Shaks. Hen. Vllly 1. iv. 11 Had the Cardinall But halfe 
my Lay-thoughts in him. 1649 Ter. Taylor Gt. Exemp, 
n. Ad Sec. xi. 25 It cannot hallow a Lay designe, and 
make it fitt to become a religions ministery, 1675 in Pari. 
Hist. (1808) IV. 783 This bribing men by drink is a lay 
simony. 1750 Carte Hist. Eng. II. lag These were levelled 
against lay-patronages, and the prohibitions of secular 
Courts. X76S Blackstone Comm. I. 458 Lay corporations 
are of two sorts, civil and eleemosynary, Ibid. 11- fit 

The four kinds of lay tenure which subsisted in England, 
till the middle of the last century. 1780 Cowper Progr. 
Err. 371 With reverend tutor clad m habit lay. x8x6 
Coleridge The Statesman’s Manual. .Alay Sermon, 
addressed to the higher classes of society. 1867 Trollope 
LeistChron. Bavset II. xlvii. 31 The bishop strove to get 
up a little 1:^’ conversation. 

3 . Translerred senses. + a. Uninstructed, un- 
learned. Obs. rare. 

CX330 R. Brunnk C 4w«. (1810) 171 Lered men and lay, 
fre and bond of loune. 15^ Coverdale Acis iv. 13 They 
sawe the boldnesse of Peter Sc Ihon and marueyled for 
they were sure y* they were vnlemed and laye people. 

D. Non-professional, not expert, esf. with refer- 
ence to law and medicine. 

x8xo Bentiiam [«ee Gent fA]. x8i6 — in Westut. Fe^t: 
Oct. 457 Lay-gents however. .will, .see a convenience in it. 
i 85 x hlAiNE Anc. Law (X874) 31 A mine of law unrcvealed 
to the bar and to the lay-public.^ 1883 W, A Jevons in 
Lavj Times 27 Oct. 431/2 Lay legislators . . jumped to the 
conclusion that [etc.]. ^ iBgz Law TxWr XCIV, 171/2 There 
is a natural confusion in the lay mind between a trustee and 
an executor. 1897 J. W. Clark Barnwell p. Ixvii^ The 
prevention of disease, as well as the cure of it, is too 
technical for lay interference. 

fc. Unhallowed, unsanctified; unspiritual, secu- 
lar, worldly, esp. in phr. lay part. Obs. 

1609 Bible (Douay) i Sam. xxi. 4, I have no lay breads 
[Vulg. laicos Panes] at hand, but only holy bread. <116x3 
Ovkrbury a Wife, etc. (1638) 49 That goodly frame we see 
of flesh and blood.. it is I *ay But their Lay-part ,’ but well 
digested food. 16x5 T. Adams S/ir, Nnvig, 40 We see but 
the lay-part of things with these opticke organs. 1633 G. 
Herbert Temple, Priesthood x, Exchanging my lay-sword 
For that of th’ holy word. <zx668 Sir W. Waller Div, 
Mcdit. 11839) 58 Thou hast shewed mercy to my worldly 
part, to my lay part ; O heal my spiritual p.art, 

4 . special collocations. Lay abbot (see quot.). 
Lay baptism, baptism administered by a layman. 
Lay bishop, f {a) applied derisively to those who 
set up as teachers of morality ; (/;) a playful term 
for a lay-rector. Lay brother, a man who has 
taken the habit and vows of a religious order, but 
is employed mostly in manual labour and is exempt 
from the studies or choir-duties required of the other 
members. + Lay chattels [AF. lai chaiel] (see 
quot.). Lay clerk, (rz) a * singing man * in a cathe- 
dral or collegiate church ; {b) a parish clerk ; see 
Cleuk sb, 2 b. Lay communion, (a) the condi- 
tion of being in communion with the Church as a 
layman ; (^) tlie communicating of the laity in the 
Eucharist. Lay deacon, a man in deacon’s orders 
who devotes only part of his time to religious mini- 
strations, while following a secular employment. 
Lay elder (see EldeujA^ 4) ; hence lay-eldership. 
Lay judge, a judge who is not .a lawyer {Cent. 
Diet.). Lay lord, a peer who is not a lawyer ; 
opposed to laiu lord. Lay pope, a layman who 
assumes the authority of a pope, f Lay presbyter, 
? *=< 3 ny elder*; hencs lay presbylery, Layreader, 
a layman licensed to conduct religious services. Lay 
rector (see Rector), Lay sister, the analogue in 
a female religious order of a lay brother. Lay 
vicar (see Vicar). See also Lay-fee. 
xZ-jz Gloss. Eccl. Terms (cd. Shipley), s.\. Abbot, * Lay- 


Abbot, a layman in possesdon of abbey properly. Called also 
Abbot Non-religious. x’lz^KHtxvvt.Parerg. 105 Such Priests 
as question’d the Validity of *Lay-B,aptism. 1693 Dkyden 
Bed., Those *Jay-bishops, as some call tliem, 
who, under pretence of reforming the stage, would intrude 
themselves upon us, as our superiors. 1870 L'Estkange 
Miss Milford I. ii. 58 'i'he Colonel (Beaumont) is the 
patron., .he is what they call a Lay bishop, and still receives 
the tributary pence from the communicants. ?X4.. In 
Mirr. our Lakye p. xxi, I N. N. broVer professyd in the 
order & degre of a ''lay brother or ffocary. 2679 Trials 
of Wetheman, etc. 34 He is a Benedictine hlonk, or at least- 
wise a Lay Brother. 1743 Pope's Dunctad iv. 576 note, 
‘A Gregorian, one a Gormogon*, A sort of Lay-brother.s, 
Slips from the Root of the Free-masons, x86s Kingsley 
Ilere^v. i. (1875) 39 He dismounted, and halloed to a lay bro- 
ther to sec to his horse. x6i8 Sclden Tithes ii. 13 After those 
Tenths thus disposed of the remnant of that yeers increase 
they called pHYiO pin that is, as if you should say, 
euery way prepared or fit for common vse, or absolutely 
*Lay Chattels. x8xx Busby Diet. Mus.,* Lay-Clerk, a vocal 
officiate in a cathedral, who takes part in the services^ and 
anthems, but is not of the priesthood. 2877 Lee Gloss. 
Liturg. 4- Eccl. Terms, Lay clerk, . . a J.iyman who in the 
Church of England^ by the tacit consent of the bishofj or 
ordinary, or by the direct authority of the parish priest, assists 
in divine service. 2892 J. C BLOMFiCLD///r/. Heyford 17 He 
was fulfilling theofficeoflay.clerkin that parish, xfi&o Allen 
Peace 4* Unity Postscr. 249 Their concession touching the 
Lawfiilness of * Lay-Communion with our Parish Churches. 
2847 Cardl.Wisf.man Ess., Unreality Angl. AV//^(i853» II. 
406 The Host given in lay-communion. 2B80 W. Smith & 
Cheetham Diet. Chr.Antiq. II. 947 Offences which in a lay- 
man were punished hya^optttfioe. . . were in the clergy punish- 
ed byreduction to May communion'. 2862 M. Arnold 
Educ. France 117 If the National schools of England were 
taught by an order of ’’lay deacons. 2884 5‘<x/. Tver. 12 July 
49/2 The proposed scheme of starting a new order of miniv- 
ters in the Church of England under the strangely paradoxi- 
cal designation . . of * lay-deacons *. 1504 Hooker Eccl. Pol, 
Pref. § 4. 22 The power of your *lay elders. 2827 Hallam 
Const. Hist. (1876) III. xvif. 314 Each parish had its minis- 
ter, lay-elder, and deacon. 2642 Smectymnuus Vind. Ansic. 
XV, 185 Al patrons of •Layeldership. x853 H. Co.x Instit. rr, 
vi. 481 Certain ^lay lords expressed an intention of voting, 
but ultimately, on the recommendation of the law lords, with- 
drew. 2826 W. E. Andrews ICev. Fo.ve's A.^- M. 11. 179 The 
mere tools of the royal ^lay-pope. <i 2663 Sanderson Serm. 
(1681) II. Pref. 7Where are your •Iay*prcsbyters,yourc?asse.s, 
&c. to be found in Scripture? 1640 Bp. Hall Episc. 111. ii. 
224 Wheresoever they finde mention of an Elder m the New 
Testament, [they] think presently of a ’’Lay-Presbyteiy. 
2883 Oppcial Year-bk. Ch. Eng. xio The Importance . . of 
recognizing the assistance of *Lay Readers, and of assigning 
them their proper place in the service of the Church. . , 
The office of Lay Reader is also fully recognized in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United Slates. 2709 
Steele Tatler No. 129 f 4 Whether the Ladies so called 
are Nuns or *Lay.Sisters. 2825 Scott Betrothed xvii, Her 
cellaress, her precentrLx, and the lay-sister.s of the kitchen. 

6. Comb. , as f lay-conceited adj. 

2623 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) To Rdr., The \try phrase, 
the termes of Art, excluding all hope of accrue to Lay. 
conceited opinions. 

f B. absol. and sb. The lay people, laity ; also, 
a layman. Obs, 

CX330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 100 pe Wng in he courte 
of h<i lay he clerkes wild justise. cxsix Colet in Lupton 
Life (1887) 302 The clergies.. part ones reformed .. than may 
we with a iuste order precede to the reformation of the lays 
{ed. 1661 laities; L. laicalis] part. 2528 TiNdale Obed. 
Chr. Man 40 b, What other thynge causeth the laye so 
title to regarde there princes, as that they se them both 
dispised and disobeyed of the spiritualtc? ^2532 I)u Wes 
Introd, Fr, in Patsgr. 1020 All the men. .as well clerkes 
& lays. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. May 76 Men of the laye. 
1602 Warner Alb. Eng. ix. 1. {1612) 227 From the Laie the 
Scriptures light to hide. ri6i6 Jonson Epigr. cxxxi. Wks. 
(1616) 813 The learn 'd haue no more priuiledgethen the lay, 
2670 Milton Hist. Eng, iv. Wks, 1851 V. 181 Sparing 
neither Preist nor Lay. x68o G. Hickf.s Sphlt of Popery 
23 They were Priviledged to come to the Altar, when all 
other Laies were forbidden. 

(l^Oi P-"'- 1. and pa. pple. laid 
Injinitive : i leegan, leegean, 2-5 legge(n, 6-7 
(sense i ledge, 3-5 leyn, 4 lein, lain, leye, 
lai, 4-5 leyne, leie, 4-6 laye, ley, 5 leyen, 6 
Sc, la, 6-7 laie, 4- lay. Indicative Present-, 
sing. 1st pers. i leoge, 4 legge, leye (etc.), 4- 
lay. md pers. 1 lesest, 3 leist, 6 lay’st, 6- 
layest. yd pers. a, 1 les(e)ti, 2 leisS, 3 leggelS, 
levels, 3-4 leitS, 4 layp, ley)>, leggijj, 4-5 leiejj, 
£-6 layth, 6 laieth, 4- (now arch.) layeth. / 3 . 
4-7 lay es, lais, 5 legges, 7 laies, 4- lays, plural, 
a. I leegap, leogeap, 3 leggeoS, leggeS, leiB. 

0. 3-6 laye, 4 leyn, lein, leye, leie, 5 leyhe, 6 
laie, 4- lay. y. Sc. and north, 5 layez, 6 layis. 
Indicative Past-, sing. \st and yd pers. i lesde, 
leesde, lede, 2 lelgde, 2-3 Iseide, 2-5 leide, 3 
leaide, Orm. leggde, 3-6 leyde, 4 leid, legged, 
lait. Sc. lad, 4-3 lade, 4-7 laide, 4-8 layd(e, 5 
leyd, leged, leghed, layid, 5-7 layed, laied, 
7-S lay’d, 4- laid, plural, i legdon, Isesdon, 
leidon, 2-3 Iseideu. 2—4 leiden, 3 ledden, 4 lai- 
den, 4-5 ley den. 5 laidon; also (in 4 and subse- 
quently) as 1st and 3rd pers. sing. Imperative-, 
sing- I less, 3 Orm. lejj, 3-5 ley, leie, 4 leye, ’ 

5 le, 6 laye, 4- lay. plural. 1 leogap, 3-4 leggep, 
4 isip. 4- lay. 0 . north, and Sc. 4 laes, lays, 
lais. Gerund ; 4.-6 layeng, 5 legginge, legynge, 

6 (sense 1 c) ledging, 5 leying, leiyng, Icyng, 


3-6 layng(e, 6 Inieng, laiyng, 6-7 layeing, 4, 
laying. Present Participle -. a. i leogende, 4 
north, and Sc. leyond, layand. 0 . (as in the 
Gerund). Past Participle-, i S3ldd, Beleigd, 3 
ileid, yield, ileeid, Orm. Ie35d, 3-5 leid(e, 
leyd, 4 ylald(e, ylayde, leyde, 4-5 yleyd, 4-6 
layde, 4-7 laide, layed, 4-8 layd. 5 ilaid,leied, 
loyed,led, filayede, (sense i c) ledgde, 6-7 laied, 
7 lai’d, 7-8 lay’d, 4- laid. [OE. l^cgan = OFris. 
kdsa, Icga, Ida, O.S. leggian (Du. leggen), OHG. 
tecken, Icgen (hlHG., mod.G. Icga^, ON. Ie 0 a 
(Sw. liigga, Da. Itfggc), Gotli. ( = 0 'i'eiit.) lagjan, 
f. *lag- ablaut-variant of OTeut. *leg- : see Lik v. 

The normal representative of the OE. inf. and of the ist 
pers. sing, and the plural pres, tense, would be -ledge-, the 
existing form of the present.stem is evolved from the and 
and 3rd pers. sing. pres, tense, in which the g* of the OTeut. 
vb. was follosved not by j but by i, and therefore escaped 
the WGer. gemination, so that OE. in these instances has^ 
instead of eg.} 

General sense : To cause to lie. 

I. To prostrate. 

L Iratts. To bring or cast down from an erect 
position (in OE. often, to strike down, slay) ; -\-pig. 
to cast down, abase, humble. Now only with 
complement denot.ng prostration or extension upon 
a surface. To lay low -. see the adj. 

c888 K. jElfreo Boeik, (Sedgefield) xli. § 3 He. .hat 
feaftfan |jait segi & eac hwifum feegan^fone mmsf. arooo 
Laws of Athetstan n. c a (Schmid) Hine lecge for hcof se 
tie him tocume. c xaoo Trin. Colt. llom. 165 Al riht is leid 
and wogh arered. 13.. E. E. AUit. P, If. 1650 Who-50 
hym lyked to lyfle, on lofle watz he sone, & quo-so hym 
lyfccd to lay, watz loted bylyue, 1377 Lancl. P. Pt. B. v. 
359 [He] Canute hym hi the myddel, For to lifte hym alofte 
and leyde him on his knowe.s. n44o Partonope 7007, I 
leyd hym flatt than in the med. 1595 Smaks. yoUn n. i. 397 
Shall we . . lay this Anglers euen with the ground ? i6fio 
F. Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav. 6 With a mortall wound on 
the forehead [he] laid him dead at his feete. 1671 Milton 
P. E. )l. 332 A multitude with Spades and Axes arm’d To lay 
hills plain, fell woods, or valleys fill. 1785 Cowper Poplar 
Pietit 7 .And now in the grass behold they are laid. And the 
tree is my .seat that once lent me a shade I ^ 1850 Tails 
Mag. XVII. 754/1 The abbey was laid in ruins by the ex* 
losion. J879 Browning /. Jvanovitc/i 95 W'e check the fire 
y laying fiat Each building in its path. iSgo Guardian 24 
Sept. J486/1 One third of the town was laid in ashes. 

t b. To lay to ground, to earth (Sc. at drd) -. 
to stretch upon or bring to the ground ; to bring 
low, throw down, overthrow, destroy. Obs. 

e 1205 Lav. 27328 We heom scullen awelden Iccgen heom 
to grunde, ,^2330 Arth, fp Mert, 5086 (Khlbing) Hou 
Wawain & his feren . . Hadden . . kre |[>ousand leyd to grounde. 
*375 Barbour Bruce lit. 16 And weill ost, .War layd at erd, 
but Tccoveryng. 2470-85 Malory Arthur t. x, At the 
fourth passage there meite two for two, and bothe were leid 
vnto the erihe. 25x3 Douglas Hsneis xi. xiii. 62 Mony 
Troianis ded to ground scho laid. 

c. Of ^vind or rain : To beat down (crops). 
Chiefly in passive. (In i6-i7lh c. spelt ledp^e.) 

1590 Flam Perc. 21 Send not awhirlwinde amongst them, 
least . . they . . be ledgde on the ground. 16x3 R. C Table 
A iph. (ed. 3), Cadence . . properly the ledging of come by a 
tempest. 1626 [see Laying vbl. sb, i], 1727 Bovf.r Fr. Diet, 
S.V., The Rain has laid the Corn, la. Fluyea couehe Ics Bleds. 
1787 Winter Syst, Husb. 63 The straw grows so luxuriant, 
as to be beaten down and laid by high winds and heavy 
rains, 2799 A, Young Agric. Line. 162 If laid, it (jc. flax] 
will not do for seed. 1846 Jmt. E. Agric. .SVr. VII. 11. 288 
It bore wheat again, ..but the we.iiher of July laid iL 
2859 Tennyson Geraint Yniol with that hard message 
went ; it fell Like flaws in summer laying lusty com. X870 
Ramsay Remin. ii. (ed. x8j afi The crops being much laid. 

2. To ‘bring to bed’ of a child; to deliver (a 
mother). Ohs. exc. dial, f Also r^. said of the 
mother. (Cf. 53 c.) 

CX460 Toivneley Myst. xiii. 520 And gyll, my wyfe, rose 
nolt here syn she lade hir. 1605 Yestry Bks. tSuttces) 56 
Item given to the bird of Piitington forlayinge a hogge,ij</. 
x6^ Flymouth Col. Rec. (1856) V. 14, I went to her lather 
Winters house .. as 1 was informed of her being laid; and 
shee haueing a young child in her lapp, I a.sked her whoe was 
the father of it. 1682 Bunyan Holy War 168 The midwife 
that laid my mother of me. 1684 Lady R. Russell Lett. 

I. xvii. 50, I hear my I-ady Digby is safely laid of a girl. 
17x6 C’tess Cowper Diary (1864) lafi The English Ladies 
all pressed to have the Princess laid by Sir David Hamilton. 
*7*4 J'.^Iaubray (////r) Female Physician (Comprehending 
• : Particular directions for laying women, in all cases of 
difficult and preternatural births. 1828 Carr Craven Dial., 
Lay, Lig, to perform the office of an accoucheur. * He com 
to lay my daani 1876 in Whitby Gloss. 

3 . To cause to suliside (the sea, a tempest, a cloud 
of dust, etc.) ; to put a stop to (an annoyance) 
(obs.) ; to allay (anxiety"), appease (anger,' appetite, 
etc.). Now arch, or dial. exc. in to lay the dnst. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter Ixxxiv. 4 pou leyed alle pi wretli pat 
bpu was inne. ^2340 Cursor M. 5990 (Trin.)To morweshul j>o 
lliSes be leide. 1798 7 'rkvisa Barth. De P. R. v. vi. (1495) 
112 Yf the eye lyddes. ben full of fles.she wythin..thennehe 
layeth the syghte [L. visum impediunt]. c 1430 Syr Gcner. 
(Roxb.) X782 If ye me doo as ye me seld, A grelc part of my 
care is leid. 2508 Dunbar Flyting w. Folwnrt 06 Jit come 
I name, fats haird, to lay thy hoist. 2539TAVERNF.R Erasm. 
Frov. (1552) 4 Moue not an euyll that is well layed. X579 
OossoN^c«. Abuse (Arb.) 25 Terpandrus v/iih his notes 
layeth the tempest, xsgx Shaks. Two Gent. 11. iii. 35 See 
how I lay the dust with my teare.s. .<1x645 Laud Senu. 
(1847) 127 loshow His disciples that His command could 
lay the sea. 2650 R. Stapyltos Strada's Ltr.v C. Warres 
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IV. 77 This report he was so farre from sleightxng,.that he 
laid it, before it could pxs^e out of Spain. 1671 MiLTO?t 

P. A’. IV. 429 Who. .still’d the roar Of thunder, chas'd the 

clouds, and laid the winds. 1695 Blackmore /' n i. 

307 Til’ enchanted Winds straightway their Fup' laid, xyxa 
Addison S/>ect. No. 465 f i The doubt which was laid 
revives again, rtxyxs Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 60 He 
upon his coming over did for some time lay the heats that 
were among the Highlanders. 17x7 Boyer Fr, Diet. s.v,, 
'I'o lay the Stomach for a while, etonrdir la grosse /aim. 
187a Bi..\ck Adv. Phaeton xxii. 308 ‘It was merely to lay 
the dust', said Bell, as though she had ordered the shower. 
187^ Farrar St. Paul I. i8r To lay the secret misgivings 
which had begun to rise in his mind. Rutland Gloss, 

S.V., ‘ The bit of fish as you sent me laid my appetite ’. 1900 

Q. Rev. Apr. 459 These fears ought now to be laid. 

b. To prevent (a spirit) from ‘ walking \ Often 
in fig. context. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. ff yul. n. i. 26 To raise a spirit in his 
Mistresse circle, .. letting it stand Till she had laid it, and 
coniured it downe. 1678 Butler Hud. 111. ii. 466 For 
nothing but his Interest Could lay his Devil of Contest. 
1706 Estcourt Fair E.vample in. i, When the Devil is up 
in a Woman, the wisest way -is to l.Ty it. 17x6 Aduiso.n 
Drummer it. i, He knows the secret of laying ghosts or of 
quieting houses that are haunted. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
xevi. 16 He faced the spectres of the mind And laid them. 
185X D. Jerrold St. Giles xvi. 162 With a strong will, he 
laid the rising ghosts of his boyish days. 1883 Froude 
Short Stud, l^^ II. i. X70, I remember his being called upon 
to laj’ a troublesome ghost. 

4. fTo bring down, reduce (a swelling) ; 
to smooth down, make to lie evenly. 

1579 Spensrr Sheph. Cal. Oct. 119 When my Gates shall 
ban their bellies layd : Cuddle shall haue a Kidde to^ store 
his farme. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amvsem. 185 This will 
lay some blisters, and prevent others rising, Leisure 

Hour Nov. 72/2 Silk hats are * renovated ' by brushing them 
round smoothly with a wet brush to lay the nap. 

5. A^ant. To sail out to such a distance as to 
bring (an object) to or below the horizon. (Op- 
posed to raise.') 

IS74 Bourne Regiment for Sea xHi. (1577) 39 a, In going 
to the North, you doe rayse the Pole, and lay the Equi- 
noctiall. 1711 Milit. «§• Sea Dict.y To Lay the Land. When 
the^’ have sail’d out of Sight of Land, they say, they have 
Laid the Land. 17x1 Land. Gaz. No. 4887/3 We chased 
them till Ten, at which time we had laid their Hulls. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine 11780', Laying the Land, in navi- 
galion, the state of motion which increases the distance 
from the coast, so as to make it appear lower and smaller; 
..used in contradistinction to raising the land. 

6 . Gardening. *= Layeb v. 1 b. Also reji. of the 
plant. ? Obs. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus 5.v. Sferno, Viies straix, (]U 3 e 
ff consiratx. Vines growyng close to the grounde, or layed 
or planted in the earth. 2664 Evelyn Kal. //oW, July (1679) 
2x You may lay Myrtils, Laurels, and other curious Greens. 
>696 Phillips (ed. 5), To Lav, in Gardening is to bend down 
the Branches, and cover them that they maytake Root. 1707- 
xeiMoRTiMER //«f3.ii.x8sThe chief time of laying gilliflower.s 
Lsinjuly. 1770 Waring in /•’/(//. LaI. 387 Inferiour 

plants, that sometimes, in the phrase of gardening, lav them- 
selves. 1822 Loudon Encyel. Garden. § 1646. 978 In that 
case the new plants [pinksl are not so well rooted as those 
layed earlier. X85X B'ham .5- Midi. Gardeners’ Mag. May 
68 Lay and peg your plants. 

b. dial. ‘ To lay a hedge, to trim it back, cutting 
the bouglis half through, and then bending them 
down and intertwining them so as to strengthen 
the fence’ (HHllsh. Gloss.). 

1765 Museum Rust. IV. 80 ISIaking, plashing and laying 
live hedges. 1851 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soe. XIL il. 336 The 
fences have been plashed and laid. 

II. To deposit. 

7. To place in a position of rest on the ground 
or any other supporting surface ; to deposit in some 
situation specified by means of an adverb or phrase. 
y To lay lake', to offer sacrifice (quot. 1225 ). 

eggo Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 8 Hia seSurscon tuiggo of 
treum & ^ebredon vcl le^^don on weg. cw]^ Lamb. Horn. 
TOi Da ileaffullen brohton heore gersutn, and leiden heo et 
kere apostlan fotan. eizoo Moral Ode 12 in Trin. Coll. 
Horn., Alto muchel ic habbe ispend, to litcl Held on horde. 
CX200 Ormin 14666 Snib itt, alls itt wicre an shep, & le^^ 
itt upponn allterr. a 2225 Leg. Kath. 1895 ?ef hu lei-t Lac 
to ure liuiende godes. a 1300 Cursor M. 7186 Vp [Sampson] 
bar he yatis o ke tun, .And laid k^m on a hei dun. CX350 
ll'ill. Palcrne 3234 pat men mi^t legge him mete & wateren 
atte wille. C2375 Sc. Leg. Saints i. {.Pclrns'i 429 He can it 
ta, .. and syne it lade In his slefe.- 1387 Tuevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VII. 369 He was wont to legge his heed uppon a 
forme of ke chirche. 1399 Lancl. Rich. Redcles 11 186 
Lymed leues were leyde all aboute. ^1450 TwoCoohery- 
bks. 109 Take brede . . and make it broune, and jey hit in 
vynegre. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems xii. 24 ’Thornis laid in 
thy way. 1533 Coverdale Lev. i. 8 Y‘ pece.s .. shal they 
laye vpon the wodd. 2582 N. T. (Rhem.) Matt. viii. 20 
The sonne of man hath not where to lay his head. [So 
261X ; earlier versions ‘ rc.'st ’.1 2604 E. G[rimstone] 

D' Acosta’s Hist. Indies v. xxiv. 394 Al the people did 
humble themselves, laying earth vpon their heads. 2664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. July (x679’i 21 If it prove too wet, lay 
your pots side-long. 16^ Boyle Orig. Formes ^ Qual. 355, 
I had layd it upon a piece of white Paper by the fires side 
to dry. 1669 Mariner's Mag. i. Laying a Ruler 

over the Intersections. .draw the line GH. 1607 Dryden 
Tirg. Georg, jv. 64 Plaister thou their chinky Hives with 
Cla}’, And leafy Branches o’er their Lodgings lay. 1701 
W. Wotton Hist. Rome, Comntodns ii. 233 He layd the 
Book upon the Bed. 283B T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 
676 Two pieces of paper.. were laid upon each other, and 
allowed to dry. 2849 Mac»ulay Htsi. Eng. v. 1. 532 He 
had contrived to scatter lampoons about the terrace of 
Windsor, and even to lay them under the royal pillow. 


8 . "With mixture of sense i. 

a. To place (a person, one’s limbs, oneself) in 
a recumbent posture in a specified place. To he 
laid : to lie down, recline (f formerly sometimes 
without a specifying adv. or phrase). 

c 1200 Ormin 3401 J)e33 fundenn f-JEr ke child I'-air itt w.ass 
le33d i cribhe, f 2275 Sinners Beware 284 in O. E. Misc. 
61 Ye me . . leyden in sofle bedde. a 1300 Cursor M. 8604 
(Cott.) Wimmen .. |>at lais [MS, Trin. leyn] in bedd yong 
barn hi. c 2385 Chaucer L, G. IF. Prol. B, 20S Whan I 
was leyd, and had myn eyen hed. c 1475 Partenay 2880 But 
slepe myght he noght when that he was led. a 1548 Hall 
Citron., Hen. K, 80 Kyng Henry wexed sicker and sicker, 
and so was layd iri a borselltter. a 1598 Peele Merrie 
Jests (c 1620) 13 With much ado her maid had her to bed, 
who was no sooner layd, but slic fell fast asleepe. x6o8 
Topsell Serfents (1658) 756 When he is laid, he careth not 
for rising again.^ h X70t Sedlky Pindaric Ode Wks. 1778 
II. 17 The bleating sheep are laid; And on the earth the 
nightly dew distils. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. Hi. 1. 321 
The coarse jollity of the afternoon wa.s often prolonged 
till the revellers were laid under the table. 3849 Avtoun 
Poems, Hermotimus li. Fain I’d lay me gently by thy .side. 
3853 M. Arnold ScholardSipsy iii. The bent grass where 
I am laid. 

b. To deposit the grave; to bury. Only with 
adv. or phrase indicating the place. To lay ones 
bones : to be buried (in a specifier! place). 

cxooo Ags. Gosfi. John xx. 15 Seje me hwar ku hine 
Iede>t [cx26o Hatton Gosp. leydest]. xx.. O. E. Chron. an. 
X07S (Land MS.) Sc cyng hi let biymgan to Westmynstre. . 
& lasde hi wi5 Eadward kyng hire hlaforde. cw]% Lamb. 
Horn. 51 Efierkan ket k^ mon biS dead, me lelS kmie licome 
in jjcfc kri'h, CZ203 Lay. 17842 LeggeS me an asst ande 
inne Stan-henge. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 2251 We. .kait licome 
awei ledden & leiden in cor3e. C1250 Gen. Ex. 8x6 
Fowre biried 3or ben ; 3or was leid adam and eua, Abram 
.si3en and sarra. a 1300 Cursor M. 17794 Lang es gan Sin 
kai war ded, laid vnder stan. <ri37SAV. Leg. Saints vii. 
(Katerine) 1x79 Angelis..hire body bare to mont synay, & 
lait It bare. 1388 Wvclif xiii. 36 Dauid. diede, and 
was leid with liise fadrls. a 1400 Prymer (1891} 50 Thei 
leyde hym in his graue. 1578 W. Hosnis in Pnrad. 
Dainty Devices 2 After they be layde in graue. 2697 
Dryden FEuets xi. 3x0 Part, in the Places where they fell, 
are laid. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 6* P. 57 ^*he Air so 
salubrious, that never any English arc remembered to lay 
their Bones here. 1836 W. Irving Astoria 1. 121 My uncle 
Avas lost a few yeans ago on this same bar, and 1 am now 
going to lay my bones alongside of bis. 2853 M. Arnold 
Scholar-Gipsy xiv. Thou from earth art gone Long since, 
and in some quiet churchyard laid. 2879 Morlev Burke 
ix. 206 He was laid in the little church at Beaconsfield. 

c. To lay to sleep, asleep : to put to rest ; to put 
in the last resting-place, to bury; also Jig. Also 
to lay to rest, f abed^ \to bed. 

2300 Cursor M. 14x99 Lazar vr freind es laid on-.slepe. 
1340-70 Alisaunder 823 Hee sawe .. How kat loucHch Hf 
laide was a bedde. And a gracious God grlpte hur in 
armes, C2400 Destr. Troy 104x0 'i’hat .. logget k* long 
nyght, layd bora to rest, 159X Spenser Tearcs Muses 
183 O! all is gone; and all that goodly glee.. Is layd 
abed, and no where now to see. 2606 SiiAxs. Atit. 4’ 
Cl. It. ii. 232 Royall Wench : She made great Carsar lay his 
Sword to bed. xfiio — Temp. 11. 1. 284. 1676 Hobbes 

Iliad xiv. Table Contents, Juno by the help of Venu.s 
layelh Jove asleep. 1692 tr. Sallust 33 Malice and Pride 
were laid asleep. 1701 W. Wotton Htst.Rome,Commodus 
ii. 235 'J'he Poyson soon layd him to sleep. 1814 J. Hunter 
IPho wrote CavendislPs IKolsey f 13 There is, in this, what 
might lay a general biographer, who was a very Argus, 
a-slcep. 2869 A. W, Ward tr. Curtins' Hist. Greece 11. u. 
V, 112 He was laid to rest among his ancestors. 2881 
Gakdincr & Mullinger Study Evg. Hist. 1. x. 166 The 
questions springing out of the Toleration Act had long been 
laid asleep. 

9. To produce and deposit (an egg). Also cihsol. 
Often in fig. conlexis. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. HI. 204 Henne ar^ru lecgan gestreon 
mid carf^ulnysse seJtacnaSj. ni225 Ancr. R. 66 pe hen 
h'von heo haueS ileid, ne con buten kakelcn. 13.. K. 
AUs. 568 A faiikon ,. An ay he laide. ^24:0 Pallad. 
on Hush. I. 583 Willow they oftyn hacche & eyron 
grete’l hey legge. 2523 Fitzherb, Hush. § 146 Thou must 
take hede how thy hennes duckes & gees do ley. 2553 
Eden Treat. Nciue Ind. (Arb.) 9, 1 wold be loth to lay an 
egge, wherof other men might hatchc a serpent. i6xx 
Bible Isa. xxxiv. 15 There shall the great owle make her 
nest, and lay and hatch. 2678 Butler Hud. 111. iii. 625 
Like Nest-eggs, lom.Tke Clients lay. 1721 Addison .S/rcr. 
No. 120 p 14 When she has laid her Eggs in such a manner 
that she can cover them. 1780 Cowpei? Progr. Err. 239 
Remorse, the fatal egg by Pleasure laid In every bosom 
where her nest is made. 2830 Marryat King's Own xli, 
One of the hens laid astray. 1842 Jrjtl. R. Agric. Soc. II. 

I. 23 [They] l.vy their eggs in the bodies of other insects, 
1884 Times (weekly ed.) 19 Sept. 6/4 [Pheasants] lay freely 
in the thick coverts on the hillsides. 

■flO. To deposit (payment). Ohs, rare, 

CX47S Rau/CoiliearsM God forbid.. That for ane nichlis 
barbery Pay suld be laid. 

+ 11. With advb. phr. as complement, e.g. to 
wed, io pledge, in pawn : To deposit as a pledge 
or in pawn ; hence, to mortgage (lands). Also, 
to lay a wed. Obs. 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8083 He-.leide willam Ls broker to 
wedde norm.vndye. C2374 Chaucer Compt. Mars 205 'J’hey 
myghlen lyghtly ley hire hede to borowe. 2377 Lasgland 
P. PI. B. xvHi. 31 Lyf..leyth his lif to wedde, Jmt [etc.]. 
X389 in Eng. Gilds (1870' 8 pat key leye a sufiisaunt wed. 
CZ400 Maundev. (Roxb.)ii. 6 pe eniperour had layd k^m 
iki*ie relyques] in wedd for a grete soume of gold. 1462 
Paston Lett, No. 407 IL 33 A dyamaunt and a gret perle, 
which were leyd to plegge by oure fader. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xiii. 22 Sum bydand the law layis land in wed. 


1530 Palsgr. 603/1, I lay to morgage, as one dothe his 
herytage. a 2533 Ld. Burners Huon cxlvi. 552 Without., 
laynge to plegge any lote of londe perlenynge to my churche. 
1560 Daus tr. Steidane's Comm. 246 b, That he laie to 
them againe in mortgage so mulch of hys owne landes. 
2598 Shaks. Merry fy . 11. ii. 5, I haue beene content (Sir) 
you should lay my countenance to pawne. x6oo Hakluyt 
roy. (iSio) III. 365 She layd part of her owne jewels.. to 
gage, 2009 Skenp:/?<^. Maj. 49 Ane thing is laid in wad 
to ane certaine day. 2698 [R. Ferguson] Fiew Eccles. 53 
(61), I do pledge and lay my Word to pawn that [etc.]. 

+ b. To give up as a hostage. Also, to lay a 
hostage. Obs, 

13. , Guy IFamv. (A.) 2476 My bodi k^rfore in ost.ige 
I legge. 1523 Ld. Berners I. Ixxxviii. no Helavcd 
his sonne in iioslage. a 1533 — Huon ,\iii 37 Y- kyng ‘.ayd 
that Huon muost lay ho''tage. Ibid, xviii. 51, 1 wyll thou 
layest vnto me good hostages. rt25S7 Diurn. Occurr. 
(Bannatyne) 10 The next ycir thereftcr he was redeemit 
and his lua sones laid for him. 

12, To put down or deposit as a wager ; to stake, 
bet, or wager (a sum, one’s head, life, etc.). Also 
io lay a wager. 

a 1300 Floriz^ <5* Bl. 786 (Hausknecht) 5erne he wile 
bidde and preie, pat ku legge k® cupe to pleie. 1303 K. 
Brunne Handl, Syune 5598 A waiour dar y wyk 50W ley 
pat [etc.], c X320 Sir Tristr. 678 pai jolden me hat y layd. 
c 1350 IFlll. Palcrne 2x69, 1 der leye ml lif liit was liker 
trcyiour. 2393 Lancl. P, PI. C. ix. 291 Ich dar legge myn 
eies. 1404 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n. 1. 36, I dursie lae 
my hede, th.it [etc.]. C2449 Pecock Repr. n. ii. 145 Y dare 
avowe and dare leie what waiour eny man wole me forto 
leie, that [etc,]. 1530 Palsgr. 602/1, 1 lay a nobyll agaynst 
a peny that it is nat so. 1573 New Custom i. ii. Bj, Harke 
Simplicitie hee is some preacher I wyll lay mygowne. 2597 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, v. v. iii. 1632 J. Pory in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. 11. III. 277 Hee would lay ten to one, the king 
was dead. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 79 r 5 I’ll lay what 
Wager she pleases against her pre^ent Favourite. 1784 
CowPER Tiroc. 863 Canst thou.. Lay such a stake upon 
the losing .side? 2802 blAR. Edgeworth Moral T. (1806) 

I. iv. 19 He spent his time in traininghors.es, l.iying bets 
[etc.]. 1887 Bowen Virg. Eclog. in. 29 This heifer I lay 
thee lest thou decline .. what stake for the coming battle 
is th’ne ? 1892 F, W. Robinson Her Lmx <5* His Life III. 
VI. iii. 135, I never lay wagers. 

b. absol. or inir. I'o wager, bet. 

In ME. poetr)' / lay, I dare lay is often used as little 
more than a riming expletive. 

trx38o Sir E'erumb, 2367 Of Charlemeyn ne his ferede 
nabbek kay non help, y legge, <12384 Chaucer //. Fame 

II. 166 There I seye Mo wonder tbynges dar I leye. e 2420 
Avtnv.Arth. xxxviii, Him is lefe 1 dar lay, To hald that he 
hcjie. C2470 Colagros Caw. 95 Yhit ar thi latis vnlufsum 
and ladlike, I l.-iy. 2535 Coverdale Isa. xiv. 15 Yet darre 
1 l.aye, yt thou shall be brought downe to the depe of hell. 
26;^ W. Hughes Man 0/ Sin ni. i. 13 She offers a Wager. 

. . 'I'hey l.ay r and ’twas for what the Friar owed, a x6^ 
Butler Rem. (1759) *43 Rooming Gamesters never lay 

Upon those Hands, that u^e fair Play. 2777 Mad. D'Ar- 
BLAV Early Diary (1889) IL 211, I ventured not to lay 
against her, because I thought her rather too much in the 
secret. 2883 Stevenson ’Treas. hi. iv. xx, I know a gentle- 
man, and you may lay to that. 2889 M. E. Carter Mrs, 
Severn I, i. xiil. 254, 1 lay I ’ll keep drier on my own shanks. 

+ 13. Irans. To relinquish, sacrifice (one’s life); 
=.lay down d). Obs, 

1:2330 Arth. <)■ Merl. 7188 (Kolbing) 0|aln..bare him 
kurch wombe & rigge, His liif he dede him pcrc legge. 
Hid. 2026, 6426. 1340 Ayenb. X49 We ssolle legge oure 

zaules uor cure brokren. <rz43o Christ's Compi. 591 in J'ol. 
Ret. •5' L. /^<'rwj{i866) 2ot For ki loue my lijf y laied. 2567 
Gude 4* Godlie Ball. (S. T. S.) 142 Than suld we outher do 
or die, Or ellis our lyfc we suld lay for it. 

+ 14. To lose the faculty of (speech), iwith. Obs, 
CX350 Medical MS. in Archtsologia XXX. 354 ^ifaman 
for sekenes'.c hat leyde speche. 2566 IFitls Inv. N. C. 
(Surtees 1835) 261 Ihes things hearofeer fouloing was pro- 
pounded to him when he had layd spetcb, and he . . gan his 
consent by sygnes. 2637-50 Row Hist. A'rV/t (Wodrow Soc.) 
439 He hoped that he should yit speak, suppose it be said 
that his speech is laid, and show his awiu mynde. 

HI. To place, set, apply. 

15. To place close lo; to put to for a purpose, 
to apply ; sometimes const, on, vpon. + 7'o lay 
car io : to give ear to, listen or attend to. To lay 


to heart : see Heart sb. 42. 

a 2000 Cxdmon's Gen. 2336 (Gr.) Abraham, .lesdehleoron 
eor6an. c xooo /Elfric Gen. xxi. 7 pmt Sarra sceolde lecgan 
cild to hyre breoste to gesoce on yldc. c i<x>o Sax. Leechd. 
in. 86 Nim win-^eardes scet &. .le?;® nppan k^* 

Trin. Cott. Horn, sgj pe neddre secheo a ston and leid lure 
on care k^r to- c 1220 Besitaty 359 I.s non at nede 3at oocr 
late^, Oc lei^eS his skinbon on oSrc.s lendbon. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 16340 (Colt.) Pilate Of his clothes vn-clethcs him, And 
oker on him did lai. 23831 (Cott.)Selden com wesarmon 

nere . . Pe ere kar-to selden we lai. C2340 Ibid. 1241 (Inn.) 
Vpon his spade hisbrest he leide. Leg. Saints 

iL (Paulas) 388 Pe hevid pan to pe fete pai lad ..and ..a-bowt 
turnyt pe ded body. 2377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xvi. 44 1 he 
Fende .. Ictih a laddre ihere-to, of levyngesaretheronge^ 
^■1384 Chaucer H. Fame r. 291 That he that folly knoweth 
therbe May savely ley hyt to his ye. 

7611 Ley no deef ere to my speking. c 2450 ME. aleti. ^a. 
(Heinrich) 201 Tak yanve & le ke rotos y brused toPe tep. 
1526 Tindale Luke'm. 9 Nowe aNo ys the axe ‘O'd 
the rote off the trees. 2602 Shaks. Ham. iif. i'- * 4 j) > 

not a flattering Vnetion to your soule, Jhat not jo • 

passe, but my madnesse speakes. x6oS rnnii 

By each at once her chopptc finger laying A > m,' 

li^. x6z2 Bible Ezek. xxxvii. 6, I 

you, and wil bring vp flesh vpon you. *®*7 ^ lie fa* horse! 
il. 86/1 Instead of passing.the one.hon=e chais^ 1 e [a ^ 
laid hiscountercloscuptoil, andstoptit. 2 77 , ; 

CameosSer. 111. xiv. 124 He bad laid the spark to the tram. 

+ b. To attach, add, annex to. 



LAY, 


LAY. 

a 1023 WULFSTAN Horn. (Napier) 274 Uofrni menn, lasjaS 
Eodc woroldlasan and IccgaS fartocacan, ()at [etc.], (t 122S 
Jieir Kntk. 1434 Se rudie & se reade ilitet eauereuch leor 
as 'rilie ileid to rose. 1388 Wycuf Ecclus. xviii. 5 It is not 
to make lesse, nether to leie to. 1360 Bible (Genev.) /ijr. 

V. 8 Wo vnto them that ioyne house to house, and lay field 
to field 1589 PuTTENHAM Eng. PccsU II. XL (Arb.) 117 He 
conquered.. Egypt, and layd it to his dominion. 1601 Hol- 
land Pliny I. 53 The townes next to the marches . . laid to 
Bcetica. 1647 N. B.acon Disc. Ccrvt. Eng. i. ii. (1739) 20 
The Incumbent also of every Church had Glebe laid to the 
Church. <ri6s6UssHEa^K«. vl. (1658) 253 A multitude of 
townes and villages. .all which he laid to Porus his 
dom. 1819 in Picton L'pool Mimic* Rcc. (1886) 373 ^he 

buildings. .may be removed and pari of the land laid to the 
street in the intended line of improvement. 

o. To lay from, off-, to put away from (one- 
self) ; to take (one’s fingers) off something. Obs. 

i 137S Sc. Leg. Saints iii. {Ancirnu) 684 His clathis all fra 
hym he lad. 1326 Tindale Efii. iv. 22 Laye from you that 
olde man, which is corrupte thorowe the deceavable lustes. 
1601 Shaks Jul. C. I. ii. 243 He was very loath to lay his 
fingers off it. 1611 Bible Janaii iii. 6 He laid his robe 
from him, , . . 

d. To put 2*72 or commit (prison). Oos* 
c 1250 Gen. <5- Ex. 2693 bonde. *434 

Water/. Arch, in io//i ReJ>. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. y. 207 
The said citsaine. .shal be commylted and layed to jayle, 
1526 Tindale Luke iii. 20 Then Herode. .added this above 
alt and leyd Jhon in preson. 1560 Dau.*; tr. Sieidane's 
Comm. 426 Hughe Latimer. . whome kyng Edward delivered 
out of the tower, layd in there by his father for doctrine. 

'|*e. To compare 7wV//. Obs. 

1577 H. l.is.RuRins^ef^s Decades\\.\\\\. 192 They conferre 
the one with the other & lay them with the lawe.^ 

f. To lay into or in one\ to convert into one 
apartment or structure. ? local. 

1849 yml. R. Agric. Soc, X. ii. 412 Two bad cottages of 
one room each, if laid into one, mi^ht make an e-\tremely 
good one. 1861 R. Willis in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) III. 174 Whenever the additional structure is com- 
pleted, this w-all can be removed, and the whole will be laid 
in one. 

f g. 71? lay a name on : to give a name to. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 9827 His names er hit, wii-vlen les, pat 
be prophet has on him laid. Ibid. 10577 Maria to nam on 
hir bai laid, Als pe angel had pam forwit said. 

h. To put (dogs) on a scent. (Cf. 55 i.) Also, 
To lay a trail on {y 

1781 CowPER Exiost. 580 Thy soldiery, the Pope's well- 
managed pack, .when he laid them on the scent of blood, 
Would hunt aSaracen through fire and flood. 1861 Temple 
Bar IV. S3 He gets a little ‘ law ’ before the pack are laid 
upon his track. 1888 Times 13 Oct, 7/6 A trail should be 
laid on a man who makes his way along both frequented 
and unfrequented streets and on to some railway station. 

16. a. To place (affection, hope, confidence) on 
or in a person or thing. + Also, to lay praise^ 
one's blessings etc. upon. To lay fprizCf store 
upon \ to value, set store by. arch. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 18341 On all hts santes,.His saing laid 
bat drightin dere. a 1307 Thrush 4* bright. 1:58 in Hazl, 
E. P. P. 56 Thou ait ounwis, On hem to leggen so 
michel pris. 0x350 Wilt. Palcrne 1448 pe loos on hire is 
leide. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1846 For he nil falsen no 
wight, dar I seye, That wol his herte al hoolly on him leye. 

137s Sc. Leg. Saints i. {Petrus) 236 Sic lolss on hym-self 
he laide. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 65 My luf is laid apon ane 
knycht. 1580 Sidnev Ps. xxi. vii, Our kingpin heav’n his 
trust hath laied. x6ox Shaks. Alls Weil in. iii. 2 Wc Great 
in our hope, lay our best loue and credence Vpon thy 
promising fortune. 17x9 Watts Ps. cxxi. i, To heav’n I lift 
my wailing eyes, Theie all my hopes are laid. 1883 R. W. 
Dixon Mano i. xiv. 45 And though on Blanche his love 
was wholly laid. X889 Doyle M. Clarke xxxiii. 365 Neither 
now or at any time, .have I laid great store upon my life. 

•bb. I'o lay (one’s care, concerns) on God: to 
commit, trust to Him. Obs. 

cizoo Ormin 2381 And all ^ho le!)5de batt o Godd & onn 
hiss lefe wille, patt he bseroffe shollde don All whattse hiss 
wille wzere. 167X Milton P. R. ii. 54 Let us be glad of 
this, and all our fears Lay on his Providence. 

17. To lay .. . before \ to place in front of, to 
bring to the sight of ; hence, to bring to the notice 
of, to submit to the consideration of ; ^pass. to be 
in store for. (Cf. branch IV.) 

cxooo iELFRic Cwi. xxxi. 37 Lege hit her beforan Jnnum 
freondum. c 1340 Cursor M. 15714 (I’rin.) Muchel woo if he 
wist is bifore him leide. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints vi. {Thomas') 
102 A blak hund . . gat It, & lad before bame all. c 1420 
Pallad. on Husb. 1. 661 When she fynt a corn. She chicketh 
hem and layth hit hem byfore. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. f\V. de W, 
1531) 14 They, .brought the pryxe therof, and layde it before 
the fete of the apostles. X53S Coverdale Gen. xxx. 41 He 
l^ed the staues in the drynkinge troupes before the eyes 
of the flockes. — i Chron. xxi[i]. 10 Thre thinges laye I 
before the, chose yp one of them. 17x2 Addison Spect. No. 
457 r I, I shall this Day lay before my Reader a Letter. 
a X7X5 Burnet Oivn Time (1734) II. 602 The Lower House 
ordered him to lay the Matter before the Attorney-General 
for his Opinion. 1729 Butler .S*er;;/. Wks, 1874 ll. 90 We 
ought to lay these inings plainly and honestly before our 
mind. X766 Golds.m. Vie. IV. xxviii, I hope you have no ob- 
jection to laying your case before the uncle. 2849 Aytoun 
Poems, Buried Flo^vers 163 And I laid my heart before thee, 
Laid it, darling, at thy feet ! 1856 Froude Eng. (1858) 
I. ii. 94 Cardinal AIorton..laid the condition of the secular 
clergy befbre the assembled prelates. 

18. To set (a snare, a trap, an ambush); f to set 
(watch). Tolaywait: see WATTj^.(and Await j^.). 

ri20o Trim Colt. Horn. 209 Ure fo..leitS grune in a 
wildeme to henten be deor. a 1300 Cursor M. 1689a Jemlng 
on himyec bi. <m4oo Destr. Troy 10743 ledes with- 
outc. .Liaidon wacche to be walks, pa.t no wegh past, c 1440 


126 

Bone Flor. 1358 To kepe the place day and nyghtyR, And 
wach abowte hur lay. <1X533 Lo. Berners Huon lx.vxn». 
262 We . . layde our busshement in a lytell wood. 1535 
Coverdale Ps. Ixiv. 5 [They] commoned amonge them 
selues, how they maye laye snares.^ <1x548 Hall 
Edsu. IV, 222 b, Watche was privilie leyd for him. x59 * 
Shaks. 1 Hen. VI^ in. i. 22 Thou layd'st a Trap to take my 
Life. 2670 A. Roeerts Adv. T. S. in The first time they 
laid an Ambuscado in their way. a 2850 Ma^ulav Hist. 
Eng. xxiii. V, 93 Melfort was particularly active in laying 
traps for the young noblemen and gentlemen of the Legation. 

b. intr. To lay forx to set an ambush or a trap 
for ; to beset the path of ; to lie in wait for, waylay. 

1494 Fabyan Citron, vii. 300, il. M, of his men . . were layde 
for, Stdistressyd. xS3oPalscr. 602/1 , 1 laye for, as liunlers 
or fysshers layeth his nettes for his praye, je tens. I have 
layde for a pickrell, but I wene I shall <»tchc a frogge. 1603 
K.NOLLES Hist. Turks (1621) 569 Being hardly laied for at 
sea by Cortugogli a famous pirat. 1609 Holland Amin. 
Marcell. xix. ix. 134 The inhabitants beyond ’i’igris, 
strcightly layed for, were all massacred every mothers child. 
2623 Massinger Dk. Milan v. i. L3, Men in debt.. layd 
for by their creditors. 1648 Bp. Hall Select Th. 84 Even 
our Blessed leader . . when he found that he was laid for 
in Judaa, flees into Galilee. 1893 Af<»/. O^xr^^^reoMay 22/t 
He was ‘ laid for ' by a scoundrel whom, being a magistrate, 
he had sent up for trial. 1897 Mary Kingsley W, A/rica 
291 The men go and lay for a rubber-hunter. 

'pc, trails. To set watch or guard in (a place); 
to beset ; to search (a place) for. Obs. 

2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 77 Somuche as thewaye 
is layde, that 1 can neythcr come norsende unto you. 1593 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. x. 4, I. .durst not peepe out, for all 
the Country is laid for me. 2607 Middleton Your Five 
Gallants iv. G 4 b, Maister Primero was rob'd of a Carkanet 
vpon monday last ; laid the Goldsmiths and found it. x6o8 
— Trick Catch Old One i- ii, I have been laying all the 
town for thee. x62t H. Kmc Serm. 3 As exquisite glut- 
tons lay all markets for fare. <2x645 Hrywood Fort, by 
Land ^ Sea 11. Wks. 1874 VI. 390 Continue our pursuit, all 
ways are layd. 

19. To lay siege lo, \ttnlOf about, '\agatnsi, 
+ before : to besiege ; also fig. to attack, t Also 
lo lay battery, blockade to. 

rx4oo Sowdone Bab. 2071 The sege he did leyen a-bowte 
On every side of that Cite. CX449 Pecock Repr. 258 King 
Herri leieth a sege to Harflew. 2470-85 Malory /I rM7/r 
XX. X. 814 All his boost made hem redy to laye syege aboute 
sir Launcelol. 1485 Caxtom Chas. Gt. 205 He layed syege 
before it by the space of foure moncthes. 2500-20 Dundar 
Poems xUi. 53 Gar lay ane sege vnto 3one fort. 2560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 284 King Fernando besegeth Offen 
or Buda and layeth to it battety. 2598 Shaks. Merry W. 
II. li. 24^ To lay an amiable siege to the honesty of this 
Fords wife, 2647 May Hist. Part. 111. v. 98 Three daies 
after the siege was layed. 17x3 Light to Blind in io//< Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 200 His General . . bad layM 
a blocade . . to Girona with 12,000 men. 2877 Miss Yonce 
Cameos Ser. ut. i. 5 He laid siege to Roxburgh Castle. 

•f* 20. To post or station (a body of soldiers, etc.) ; 
to station (post-horses) along a route. Also, to 
beset (a place) with soldiers. Obs. 

1454 Paston Lett. I.271 The seide Thomas, .layde dyvers 
folks arraied in manerof werre. in ij busshemenls. 2523 
Ld. Berners I. xc. 113 Ihe lorde Loye5..and sir 
Othes Domes, were layd on the see about Gernzay. 2535 
Co\'erdale 2 Chron. xxxiii. 24 He. .laved captaynes in 
stronge cities of luda. <2x548 HALvChron., Edw. IV, 208 
Without anye army layd,. to kepe the Erie from landyng. 
2577-87 Hounshcd Chron. 1. 87/2 They, .laie the sea coasts 
full of souldiCTS. 2596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 
664/1 There is a bande of souldiours layed in Mounster. 
16^ Shadwell Bury F. iv. Wks. 1720 IV, 182 He has laid 
horsey and will be ready to escape. 2736 Lediard Life 
Marlborough HI. 299 Parties of Horse, .were laid on the 
Road between Antwerp and that Town, to Escort bis Grace. 
2862 Temple Bar VI, 566, I travelled in a manner which 
used to be . . very common in India. , . It is called ' laying 
horses ' ; that is, you * lay * out a horse every seven or eight 
miles along the road you are going to take, 

l). To place or locate (a scene). + Also, to assign 
to a specified locality. To lay the venue : see the sb. 

2570-6 Lambaroe Peramh. Kent (1826) 1B5 The book of 
Domesday (speaking of Apuldore) laieih it in the hundreth 
of Blackburne. 2592 Shaks. Rom. 4- /ul. Prol. 2 ((^o. 
1597) In falre Verona, where we lay our Scene. 2601 Hol- 
land Plitty I. 145 Other Geographers. .lay it as a dependant 
annexed to Affrick. x668 Dryden Dram. Poesie Ess. (ed. 
Ker) 1. 83 The scene of it I The Silent Woman] is laid in 
London. 2784 Cowper Task iv. 697, 1 never framed a wish 
or formed a plan . . But there I laid the scene. 2868 Glad- 
stone yuv. Mundi ii. (1870) 34 In the legend of the birth 
of Eurustheus, the scene is laid in'Apyo? 'AxavKov. 

21. With object denoting a member of the body, 
a. gen. To place (one’s limbs, etc.) in a certain 
position. 

2362 Langl. P.Pl.E, VII. 1 15 Andsumme leiden the legges 
a-hri as suche losels cunne. 1530 Palscr, 602/1 Laye your 
legges a crosse and I wyll leache you a play. 1604 Shaks. 
Otk. II. iii. 424 (Qop, Then layed his leg Ouer my thigh, 
and sigh’d, and kissed. 2842 Tennyso.v Beggar Maid x 
Her ams across her breast she laid. 1859 JephsoN Brit- 
tany iii. 29 The horse who was careswed in this affectionate 
style had .scarcely the spirit even to lay l»ck his ears, 
t b. To lay eyes on : to * set eyes on *, look at. 
<22225 Ancr. R. 56 Hco lette him leggen eien on hire. 
2676 Marvell Mr. Snzirke 42 The fairest thing that ever 
eyes were laid on. 28x8 W. Irving Sketch-bk., Leg. Sleepy 
H ollo 7 v. From the moment Ichabod laid his eyes upon these 
regions of delight, the peace of his mind was at an end. 

c. To lay hands {ovfhand) on or upon (f also 
in, lo) a person or thing; (in the earliest quots. 
const, dat. pron, as indirect obj. with on adv.); 
(a) in lit. sense, to place one’s hands on or apply 


them to, esp. for purposes of appropriation or in 
violence; hence {b) to seize, get hold of, appro- 
priate ; (0 to do violence to ; now to lay violent 
hands on (with oneself^ to commit suicide) ; {d) 
to perform the rite of imposition of hands in confir- 
mation or ordination. 

c 2000 Riddles Ixxx. 4 (Gr.) Cwen mec hwilum hwitloccedu 
bond on lep^eS. cxzos Lav. 8192 Ne funde he nonne swa 
kene mon, pat bond him durste leggen on.^ cxz^fs Gen. ff 
Ex. 4113 And 3ine hondes ley him on, Sey him on Sin stede 
to gon. <rx3oo llavelok 994 Neuere more he him misdede, 
Ne bond on him with yuele leyde. <t 2300 Cursor M. 12893 
(Cott.) A ! Ion . nan was worthier pan |>ou Hand to lai on 
suete iesu To giue him pat hali sacrament. cx^4o Ibid. 
19393 (Fairf.) On ham pai laide paire hali hande « a quile 
warepraiande. ^2^oAycnh.^x Sacrilege is. .huannemela-yp 
hand me kueade ine clerk. C1380 Wyclif^c/. Wks.lll.37L 
Alle po pat leyii bond on fadirormodirin violence ben cursed 
of God and man. c 2489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon xxii. 479 
It is troulh that X rybawdes cam here ryght now and layd 
bande vpon me. <22533 Ld- Berners Huon Iviii. 299Gera- 
mes. .layd handes on him, as though he toke hym pry'soner. 
1550 Crowley Artx/ Trumpg IfGod haue layede hys hande 
on the, And made the lowe. 1568 Grafton Citron. II. 362 
There ivas no great Ship on the Sea that the French men 
could lay theyr handes upon. x6os_ Shaks. Lear iv.vi. 192 
Oh heerc he is; lay hand vpon him, Sir. x6o6 G. W. tr. 
yustine T35 By meanes whereof, the treason comming 
to light, the Ligurians were laide hand on. ^ 1662 Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Burial Dead (Rubric), Or have laid violent hands 
upon themselves. 2726 Adv. CaPt. R. Boyle 55, I loaded 
them with . . any thing I could lay my Hands on. 2784 
Cowper Task it. 393 O ye mitred heads . . lay not careless 
hands On skulls that cannot teach, and will not leam. 2860 
Dickens Uniotnm. Tr<i7'. xiii, Any object they think they 
can lay their thieving hand.s on. 2889 Jessopp Coming f 
Friars ii. 99 A mob. .laid hands on a quantity of timber fit 
for building purposes, and took it away bodily. 1890 Guar- 
dian 29 Oct, 1693^3 The Government have laid hands on 
the last fraction of the sura resen'cd for the redemption of 
the public debt. 

d. To lay (a) hand \ to assist, ^ lend * a band. 

2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 192 Happy is that man or 
child can lay a hand to help to draw it. 2645 Pacitt 
Hereshgr. (1662 46 Alas our poor Church is oppressed, and 
who layeth hand to help? 

e. To lay a finger or ones fiiiger{s upon : see 
Finger sh. 3 a. 

2724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 157 The Parliament 
began to Jay their fingers on the great ones. 1B36 Keble 
Serm. viii. Postscr. (1848) 376 I'o select for himself a certain 
number of divine truths out of the great body of the 
Scriptures, on which he may lay his finger and say; This, 
and this alone, is the Gospel. 2865, 2894 (see Finger sb. sap 

22 . To lay hold {uffon, of : to take into one’s 
grasp, to grasp, seize on (with material and imma- 
terial obj.) ; lo avail oneself of (a pretext). 

2535 Coverdale Prov, iii. xB She is a tre of life to them 
that laye holde vpon her, 2570 Gosson Sck. Abuse (Arb.) 
54 If he presume to enter our bou«e. .we lay holde on his 
lock.s, turne him away with his backe full or stripes 2604 

E. GIrimstone) D" Acosta's Hist. Indies iv. vl. aat Hee 
was forced to lay bolde vpon a braunch. x6ix Bible Matt. 
xiv. 3. -- I Tim, vi. 12. 26x3 Purchas Pitgrima^elxtxi^ 
889 Stealing closely, or openly, any thing they could lay hold 
on. 2720 Steele Tatter No. 194 T* 12 For offering in so 
rude a Manner to lay hold on a Virgin. 2714 Addison 
Sped. No. 556 F 5, I laid hold of all Opportunities to exert 
it.^ <*272$ Burnet Ovm Time (1724! 1. 245 Lady Dysert 
laid hold on his absence in Scotland to make a bteach 
between them. 2726 G. Roberts Foitr Years Voy. 26, I 
was willing to lay hold of the Frieght offered, for fear his 
Sloop should come.^ 2836 Marryat Mulsh. Easy ii, So 
saying, the boatswain lays hold of the boy. 2874 Helps 
Soc. Press, ii. 24 There is no municipality which can lay 
hold of this land. 

23. refl. and intr. To apply oneself to; f to set 
oneself against. 

2535 Coverdale i Sam. ii. 20 Why layest thou thy selfe 
then agaynst my sacrifices and meatofferinges? 2856 Kane 
Aret. Expl. II. xxix. 297 Not even after the death of the 
usuk did our men lay to their oars more heartily, 2865 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvitr. xii. (1872) VIII. 21 When Fried- 
rich laid himself lo engineering, I observe, he did it well. 

24. Mil. To set (a gun, etc.) in the correct posi- 
tion for hitting a mark. Also absol. 

2480 [see Laying vbl. sb. i]. 2565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. 
Arcus, Tetidere aligno arcum, to lay or leuell toward. 2859 

F. A.> Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) 103 No i commands 
andlays.^ rZgg Cvtox Minor Tactics-sX. 134 Not. .so much 
by the distance the gun can carry, as by the accuracy with 
which it j».n be laid. ^ 2883 Ld. Saltoun Scraps I. 224 A 
young officer of the line regiment asked to be allowed lo 
lay the gun for that shot. 

25. To put into a condition (usually one of sub- 
jection, passivity, or exposure to view or danger; 
cf. the corresponding uses of Lie v.), which is 
expressed by a complementary adj., adv., or advb. 
phrase, as in to lay fallow, idle ; to lay (land) 
under water ; lay under necessity, ohligaiion, diffi- 
culty, a command, etc. To lay bare : (a) to denude, 
remove the covering from ; {b) to expose to view, 
reveal, f To lay in forbodex to prohibit the use 
of. 'I* To lay to sight ; to reveal, disclose. To 
lay under contribution : see Contribution i b. 

*t* To lay tn (or a) water : fig, to make nugatory 
(see Water). For lay open, waste, see the adjs. 

. ay^tMCs^sor •^^.765 pe midward tre is vs outlan Our lauerd 
in forbot has it laid. 1563 Homilies 11. Matrimony (1859) 
S^SLet him. .never lay thesematlerstosight. 2703 Collier 
Ess.Mor. Subj. ii. 42 It laj’s him at the merer' of ch.ince 
and humour. 2736 Lediard Li/e Marlborough I. 256 He 
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first laid the Country under Water. 1748 Aftson*s Voy, li. 
xii. 262 This laid us under a necessity of filling all our 
casks from the furthest part of the lake. 1748 Chesterf, 
Leti, (1792) II. clxviii. 124 Which might.. lay him under 
difficulties both what to say, and how to look. 1807 Sir R. 
Wilson 5^r«/.2 Julyin Life (1862) II. viii. 291, 1 rowed part 
of the way in the queen’s boat, an exercise, .of which my 
hands will long bear the marks, as they are laid bare over 
the whole of both palms. 1862 Tyndall Mountaineer, vi. 
44 A space of comparatively dry clay was laid bare. 1877 
Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. in. xxxi. 311 He was laid under 
orders to follow the commands of the Spanish king. 1897 
Daily News 26 Feb. 7/3 Another workmen’s train was 
slopped . . many workmen being thus laid idle for the day. 

b. To lay fastv to set fast, render unable to 
proceed or escape ; f formerly, to put in fetters, 
imprison (also \to lay fast by iht feet). Also to 
lay by the heels : see Heel sb^- 18 . 

1560 Daus tr. Steidane's Comm. 42 b, fThey] required 
that they might be layde faste by the feele. 1584 [see 
Heel 18]. 1623 Lisle /Elfric^ on O. ^ N. Test.^ 
Apostles Dispersed, Then laid they his guide fast, that he 
might not any way escape by flight, 1677 Otway Cheats 
Scapin I. i, I know how to lay that rogue my son fast. 1809 
Heber in Q. Rev. II. 288 If we are laid fast by want of 
horses, or mutiny of drivers. 1889 Doyle M. Clarke xxxiv. 
308 He had heard that you were laid by the heels. 

c. Naut. With advb. compl., as alongside^ by the 
lee^ etc. To lay aback (see quots. 1867 , iSSi). 

1627 Capt. Smith SeamarPs Gram. ix. 43 Lay the ship by 
the Lee to trie the Dipsie line. 1769 Falconer Did. 
Marine (1780) Eee 4 b, Meilre ri Scier,,. to back the sails, 
or lay them aback, so as to make the vessel fall astern. 
1867 Smyth Snilods IVord-bk. 69 To bagpipe the mizen is 
to lay it aback, by bringing the sheet to the mizen-shrouds. 
1869 W, Longman Hist. Edtv. Ilf, I. xviit. 326 The King 
ordered his ship to be laid alongside a large Spaniard. z88z 
Hamersly Encycl., To lay a yard aback, is to brace 

it in such a way that the wind will blow against the forivard 
side of the sail. 1891 Ccrw/z, June 583 Lay her two 
courses to the wind. 

d. Naut. To lay , . , aboard : to run into or 
alongside (a ship), usually in order to board her. 
So to lay close, to lay cUhwart the hawse. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. i. 25, 1 lost mine eye in laying the 
prize aboord. Z669 Sturmy Mariners Ma^. 1. 19 Th'at if we 
should be laid aboard, we might clear our Decks. xjQjLotid, 
Gas. No. 4369/3 The Sloop soon laid her aboard. 1731 Capt. 
\y. Wriglesworth ms. Log-bk. o/tke 'Lyeli's July, A Col* 
Her lay’d us athwart the Hawse, and broke our Flying Jib 
• Boom [etc]. 1799 Nelson Lei. 9 Feb. in Nicolas Disp. 
(1845) ill. 260 Lay a Frenchman close, and you will beat 
him. Z883 Stevenson Trens. Isl. xi. (1886) 90 Why. how 
many tall ^ips, think ye, now, I have seen laid aboard? 
t e. To bring home to. Obs. 

170^ Steele Tatter No. 71 ? 1 Such a Tract as shall lay 
Gaming home to the Bosoms of all who love., their Families. 
IV. To present, put forward (cf, lay before, 17 ), 

28. To put forward, allege (a claim, treason, 
t excuse, f example, etc.) : often with clause as obj. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V, 57 He leieh Iv.r. leihl 
for hymhe vers of he sawter, *God schal noujt be wrooh 
for everemore*. X46Z Caxton Myrr. iil xxiv. 193, I 
leye for myn excuse, that I haue to my power folowed 
my copye. 1481-4 E. Paston in P, Lett. III. 279 My 
huswyfie trustythe to ley to 50W her huswyferey for her 
excuse. 1491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 2 § 1 Courtes where the 
seid proteccions sbalbe pleded or leyed for any of the 
seid persons. 13x3 More in Grafton Citron. (1568) II. 789 
When he had layde for the proofs and confirmation of this 
sentence, examples taken out of the olde testament. 1529 
— Dyaloge ui. Wks, 2x1/1 Many a ^vitnesse was there to 
whom he layd none exception, c 1530 L. Cox Rket. (1899) 
82 He layeth forhym that his mothers abhominable iniury 
constrayned him thejreta a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. 
M, AureL Fiij, We muste not lay excuses. <1x540 

Barnf5 Wks. (1573) 34S/i The Priests layd that they were 
best worthy. 1562 Apol, Priv. Masse 4 b, If you haue no 
scriptures to lay for you, then trouble our mother the holy 
catholike churche no longer. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 1. 1. 
152 Plantagenet, for ail the Clayme thou Jay'.st Tliinke not, 
that Henry shall be so depos'd. x6ox R. Johnson Kingd. 
4- Commrv. (1603) 198 These are the reasons which I meante 
to lay. 1647 Cowley Mistr., Written in Juice of Lemon 
vit, And to her Hand lay noble claim. 1847 Marryat 
Childr. N. Forest xxvi, I prevented it being given to any 
other, by laying claim to it myself, 

b. To present (an information, indictment) in 
legal form. 

1798 Bay Amer. Lain Rep. (1809) I. 245 In an indictment 
for manslaughter, it is necessary to lay it to have been done 
voluntarily. 1B38 [see Information 5 a i<i)]. 1870 Rogers 
Hist. Gleanings Sen ii. 162 Information having been laid 
that he had forsworn himself. 1891 Standard 8 Apr. 
Anyone,, .whether personally aggrieved or not, may lay an 
information. 

C. t(fl) To assign (a date), (b) Law. To state 
or describe as ; to fix (damages) at a certain amount. 

C1440 Capgrave Life St. ICaih. v. 1699 The day of her 
deih eke ful fayre he leyth Of nouembre raoneih. 1770 
Foote Lame Lover 11. Wks. 1799 IL 72 The field . .is laid 
in the indictment as round. 1820 Gifford Compl, En^, 
Laxvyer 11. 248 The time of the death must be laid within 
a year and a day after the mortal stroke was given. Ibid., 
The facts must be laid to be done treasonably, and against 
his allegiance. 1891 Aihcnxttm 7 Mar. 306/1 He laid his 
damages at 20,000/. ; the arbitrators gave him one farthing. 
i*d. To expound, set forth, lay open. Obs. 

<1x586 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1590) 16 b, And yet thus much 
I wil say for my selfe, that I haue not laid these matters, 
either so openly, or largely to any as your selfe. 

fe. intr. To give information, tell. Obs. rare, 
c 1470 Henry Wallace vTi. 31 To lord Persye off this matiir 
thai laid, 

27 . To bring forward as a charge, accusation, 
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or imputation ; to impute, attribute, ascribe (some- 
tMng objectionable). Const, to, unto, f against, 
f on. larch. 

c 1423 Ices^G.Assemb.Gods coSThow may.vt be dismayde Td 
here so gret compleyntes ayene the layde. 1473 Warkw. 
Chran. (Camden) 5 There was leyde to him hye tresone. 
<*1530 Hickscorner (^1550) Civb, They sayde 1 was a 
thefe and layde felonye vppon ine. <xiS33 Ln. Berners 
Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (X546) Cviijb, Lette no man .. lay 
against the goddes, that they be cnieJl. 1580 Sidney Ps. 
XXXV. V, Who did me wrong against me wiiinesse beare, 
Laying such things as never in me were- 1597 Morley 
Inirod. Mus. 76 These objections which you laie against 
me. 16x1 Bible Job xxiv. 12 God layeth not folly to them. 
1690 Wood Life 25 July, E. G.with child, l.iyd on the tap- 
ster. X749 Fielding Tom Jones \. iii, I'll warrant 'tis not 
her first [illegitimate child], by her impudence in laying it 
to your worship. i79S“7 Southey Jta>enile Poems Poet. 
Wks. II. 236 That you .should lay to me Unkind neglect. 
x86i Temple Bar II. 247 This was laid to her overweening 
pride. 1874 Dasent Haifa Life III. 288 He had of course 
to lay his sleeplessness on something, and so he laid it on 
the lobster salad. 1890 Tesnpie Bar Oct. 296, I laid the 
theft on Bastonjee. 

b. Phr. To lay to (a person’.s) charge, at or to 
(his) door, •\‘in (his) disk, (his) neck\ to 
impute to, charge upon. Also to lay to one's 
credit, f reproach, etc. (See also the sbs.) 

1530 Palsgr. 603/1 Wyll you Jaye thefie to his charge, and 
have no better a grounde? <11533 Berners Huon 
xxxiii. 102 It shall neiier be layde to my reproche. 1534 
Tindale Acts vii. 60 Lorde laye not this synne to their 
charge. 1551 Robinson tr. More's Ulop. 1. (Arb.> 66 The 
wickedness and follye of others shalbe imputed to hym,and 
layde in his nekke. 1551, 1722 [see Dish sb. 1 d). 1681 
H. More Exp. Dan. igj The Pontifician Party have no 
reason to lay such things in the dish of the Reformed. 1701, 
1749 (see Door sb. 6]. 1824 Scott St. Ronan's xxiii, Do 
not force a broken-hearted sister to lay her death at your 
door. 1885 Mrs. C. L. Pirkis Lady Ltruelace II. xxii. 53 
You .. laid his death to my charge. 1892 Blackw. Mag. 
CLL 156^ This . . must be laid to the credit of the Tories. 
V. To impose as a burden. 

28. To impose (a penalty, command, obligation, 
bnrden. tax, etc.). Const, on, upon, (f/i?). (See 
also Load sb.') 

a xooo Guthlac 683 (Gr.) t>®t j^e . . on his wergengan wite 
lesdon. xi.. O. E. Citron. 1064 (Laud MS.) Hi lagdon 
serende on hine to cyngc Eadwardc. Ibid. an. X137 
Hi laeiden gaildes on the tunes. <1x225 Ancr. R. 346 
pe preost ne berf- .leggen o5er schrift on ou. <1x300 Cursor 
M. 18455 Sant mtchael for-bot on us laid. CX380 Wyclif 
Wks. (1880) 336 It were as myche nede to leye now as 
myche penaunce to summe, as (etc.). 1423 Jas. 1 KingisQ. 

exx, Thu.s sail on the my charge bene Ilaid. xsoo-ao Dun- 
BAR Poems xxi. 28 On fredorae is laid foirfaltour. et 1533 
Ld. Berners Huon Ixx. 240 You knowe the payne that 1 
layde on your hedes vf Huon dyd not accomplys'she my 
me.ssage, 1557 N. T. (.Genev.) x Cor.xx. j 6 For necessitle is 
layd vpon me [Gr. di-ayto) yap moi ciriVetTat], and wo is It 
vnto me, yf I preache not the GospeL 1590 Pasquifs 
Apol. I. Ciij b, People may not looke to lay all vppon the 
Parsons shoulders, xdzx Elsinc Debates Ho. Lords (Cam- 
den) 66 Yf . . the delinquent is worthy of a greate punish- 
ment; but, the question is, by whom yt is to be laved? 
x66a Stillingfl. Orlg. Sacr. it. vi. § 6 We are not to think 
that an Oath layes any greater obligation upon God for 
performance, then the meer declaration of his will. 1697 
Potter Antiq. Greece i. xxi. (1715) 121 If a pecuniary Mulct 
was laid upon him. 1781 D. Williams tr. Voltaire's Dram. 
Wks. II. 103 Once only do I mean to lay my commands 
upon you. 1790 Jefferson Writ. (1850) III. 153 The im- 
probability that Congress would ever lay taxes where the 
States could doit separately. 1845 McCulloch Taxation 
II. X. (1852) 345 An additional duty .. was laid on windows. 
185s Macaulay Hist. Eng, xxi, IV. 554 Northumberland 
strictly obeyed the injunction which had been laid on him. 
1870 Rogers Hist. Cleanings Ser. ii. 195 The burden of 
proof being laid on the accused person. 1877 Miss Yonge 
Cameos Ser. in. xxiv, 230 Severe fines were laid on all the 
villages. 1885 E. F, Bvrrne EntangledW. 11. viii. 265 The 
dead mother has laid it upon you to find it. 

Tb. To quarter (soldiers) on or upoti, Ohs. 

16x2 Davies Why Ireland, etc. (X787) 43 The soldiers, for 
want of pay, were sessed and laid upon the subjects against 
their will. X669 Ormonde MSS. in io/4 Rep, Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v. 102 Wee require the souldiers . . to draw off 
from the petitioner and hts tenants, and., to.. shew by what 
authority ., they are layd uppon them. Ibid,, It not being 
lawfull to lay souldiers on any persons. 

T C- To assess, rate, tax (a person). Obs. 

<7x330 R. Brunne Chrvn, (1810) 261 Marchaunt & burgeis 
to be sext be laid, X467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 387 What per- 
sone that refuseth to paye, at that tyme as he ys assessed 
or leyd, shal paye to the comen cofre x\.d xytaj in Picton 
L''pool Munic. Rec. (1686) II. 45 He is stiU lay’d and 
tax’d for iL 1712 Prideaux Direct. Ch.-ivardctts (ed. 4") 

47 The Lands, in respect of which he is lay’d, are out of the 
Parish. 

29. To cast (blame, f aspersions, Tridicule) on or 
upon', also const •^to. 

X3.. K. Alls. 1553 ‘Byschop,* he salde, ‘there is a 
sclaunder, Y-Iayd on me kjmg Alisaunder’. CZ350 Spec. 
Gy IVaruK 592 Many a skorn (was) on him leid [v. r. 
Ileide]. 1390 Gower Cotf I. 76 The blame upon the 
duke they laide. 1530 Palscr. 602/2 Why lay you the 
blame of this faute to me? 1541 Ascham Toxoph, (ArL) 

30 The fault is not to be layed in the thyng whiche was 
worthie to be written vpon. 1560 Daus tr. Steidane's Comm. 
244 Yf any man shulde lay the blame in us, 1590 Spenser 
F, Q. III. I. IX And laid the blame, not to his carriage. But 
to his starting steed that swarv’d asyde. 1647 May Hist. 
Pari. I. i. 14 A declaration .. wherein aspertions were laid 
vpon some members. 1676C. Hatton in //aZ/onCorr. (1878) 
130 All y* blame wasc layd on j** wine and he pardoned. 
1820 W. Irving Ske/ch-bk.,Rtp van W., The good wives of 


the village. .never failed. .to layall the blame on Dame van 
Winkle. 

30. To lay stress, weight, emphasis on or upon : 
to emphasize, bring into special prominence, attach 
great importance to. 

x666 Pepys Diary 3 July, The House do not lay much 
weighty upon him, or any thing he says. 1676 Glanvill 
Ess. vii. 33 They doated upon little, needless, foolish things, 
and lay’d a great stress of Religion upon them. x686 
HoRNECir C 7 -ucif. Jesus viii. 136 The Greek Church to this 
day lays the stress of consecration upon the prayer of the 
Holy Ghost. 1700 Walus in Collect. (O. H. S.) 1. 327 He 
seems to lay weight on this. X748 J. Mason Elocut. 26 'I'o 
see that it (the Emphasis] be alwaj's laid on theemphatical 
Word. 1824 L.^ Murray Eng, Gram. ted. 5) I. 363 To lay 
the empha^is with exact propriety, is a constant exercise of 
good sense and attention, 1845 M‘Culloch Taxation n. 
vi. 11852) 307 The only objection, .on which any stress can 
be fairly laid. 1890 T. F. Tout Hist. Eng. fr, 1689. 234 The 
great teachers laid all the stress on dogma. 

31. To bring (a stick, etc.) down upon \ to inflict 
(blows). Also to lay it on (lit. and fig.). 

c X3X^ Guy Warw. (Auchinleck MS.) 7524 And we leyd on 
hem dintes grete. 1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles iii. 338 They 
leid on bi leigts, Richard, lasshis y-now. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems Ixi. 14 Thane is thair laid on me ane quhip. <1 1550 
Chris/is Kirke Gr. xiv, The reird rais rudely with the rapes, 
Quhen rungs wer layd on riggis. i6ox Shaks. Jul. C. iv. lii. 
268 Layest thou thy Leaden Mace vpon my Boy? 1833 
Macaulay in Life 4r Lett. (1880) I. 337, 1 have laid it on 
Walpole, .un.sparingly. 1879 Froude Grxrtrxx. 338 What 
if my son wishes to lay a stick on my back? 

32. absol. and intr. To deal blows; to make an 
attack. Chiefly in phraseological expressions with 
preps, a. To lay on ox upon to attack vigorously, 
to beat soundly. (See also lay on, 55 b.) 

<T X225 Auer. R. 292 hlid te holie rode steaue, bet him is 
lowest kuggel, leie on be deouel dogge. c 1305 Edmund 
Conf. 112 in E. E. P. (1862) 74 And euere seide bis holi man 
as he leide on hire fa.ste Maide bu schalt lurny bus awei 
forto caste j?i foie wil of bi flesch. <;x33o Art/i. ij- Merl. 
4046 (Kolbing) Ich on ober gan to legge. <7x460 Towneley 
Aiyst, xvi. 425 Thar was none that I spard, hot lade on and 
dang them. 1480 Ca.xton Chron. Eng Ixii. 46 The whyte 
dragon egrely assaylled the reede and layd on hym so 
strongly that [etc.]. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
253 b, They layde on hym with iheyr fystes and other 
wepens. 1590 Webbe Trav. (Arb.) 20 Ye Turkes woulde 
lay vpon them as vpon Horses, and beat them in such sort, 
as oft times they dyed, c x6it> Women Saints 146 He 
layeth on her with threates, 1640 tr. Verdere's Rom, Rom. 

I. X. 36 They laid upon one another with such fury, as [etc.]. 
X758G0LDSM. Mem. Prot. (1895) II. 17 Rascal ! replied the 
lyrant, give me the Stick; and taking it in bis Hand .. 
with the most inhuman Barbarity he laid on the unresisting 
Slave. z6i4 Southey Roderick xxv, Laying on the Moors 
with that good sword, 

fb. To lay to, unto\ to assault, attack, press 
hard (///, and fg^^ Also to lay home, hard, hardly, 
to. Obs. 


<7x430 Syr Tryavt. 1073 Alle the fosters to hym cun lay 
Wyth Sterne worde and mode. 1557 N. T. (Genev ) Mark 
xiv. tZnote, Peter prepareth him selfe to fire if he were 
farther layd vnto. 1581 B. Rjche /Vhvtu. Alii. Prof. G iv b, 
The Marchaunt. .with greaie imporiunitie requested her in 
the waie of mariage, and so hardly he laied vnto her, that 
[etc.]. x6o2 Shaks. Hatn. in. iv. i Looke you lay home to 
him. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 19 The warre was 
again begun, and the citie more hardly laid unto than before. 
1623 Bingham Xenophon 109 At this instant they were 
assaulted, and hardly laid vnto vpon the hill. 1650 Trapp 
Comm., Gen. xlii. 329 He lays it hard to ihemslIU : As who 
should s^, the longer I hear you, the worse I like you. 
1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier 284, I found my major 

hard laid to, but fighting like a Hon. 

c. To lay at : to aim blows or an attack at ; 
to strike at; to attack, assail {lit. and^/^.). In 
if-i8th c. often in indirect passive. Now chiefly 
dial. 


la X400 Artk. 4- Merl. 2464 (Kolbing), A 100 Sarazens. . All 
att once alt him layd. X440 J. Shirley Dethe K. James 
(1818) 16 The traitours .. laid at the chaumbur dors .. with 
levours and with axes. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Matt. xii. 74, I am layed at with deadly^ deceyles. 1561 
Hoby tr. Cttsiiglione's Courtier iv. Vv ij, The ^beautiful 
women haue alwaies more suyter.s, and he more instantlye 
laide at in loue W\. sono pin . .solliciiate damor], then the 
foule. 1579 Spenser Shepk. Cal. Feb. 214 Fiercely the 
good man at him did laye. x6oo Holland Livy v. xxiv. 196 
The.. Senators . . came forth to the multitude, and offered 
themselves to be laid at, smitten and slaine. x6xx Bible 
Job xii. 26 The sword of him that layeth at him cannot 
hold. X719 De Foe CrKr<jr II. v. (1840) 102 Our men being 
thus hard laid at, Atkins wounded. 1728 Ramsay Genetyil 
ATistnke 82 Even beauty guards in vain, he lays at a . 1876 
Surrey Gloss., The rabbits have laid at timt wheat un- 
accountably. 1899 Expositor Jan. 54 The lie lays at the 
truth and the Truth must lay at the lie. ^ 

d. To lay into-, to belabour; to ‘pitch into . 
slang or coUoq. 

1838 D. IERR01.D Mm of Char., foUn Afflcjotm xiii, 

I shall be very happy .. to go and hold the door, while you 
lay into the ruffian. r86s Dickens t. tv, > » 
into me with your little bonnet. 1876 r. oue 

Atr. iii. (1880) I. aa He [a bird] laid tnto his work h 
a nTiger.' 1887 G. R. S.^.s Mary yaro'o Mom. ro3 She 
would lay into Master John with her stick. r-ocated 

e. To layabout one-, to deal violent and repcatea 

blotvs on all sides ; occas. (trans.) /u lay (a 
about one. Hence fy. to act vigorously, make 

strenuous elTorts, do one’s utmost. All 

cr.3S Torr. Port.^at^ F^ leyd hym a-ho wue AH 

hTCndt-rSfround^fbom him layd. u r6.8 SvEVESTUn 
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Sonrt. xvi. Wks. (Grosart) II. 39 When like a Lion to pre- 
serve her yong, Thou layd^t about thee to rcdeeme the 
same. 1631 R. Bolton* Com/. AJJI. Consc, 49 Thou, that 
iiow laics about the for thee world and wealth. 1674 Essex 
Papers iCamden) I, 279 He lays about him on all hands 
where there is any the least project of gaine. 1690 Locke 
}{um. Und. ill. vi. (1695) 244 Those Words, with which 
they are so armed at all points, and with which they so 
confidently lay about them. 1720 Mrs. Manley Poxver 
Love (1741) I. 55 How they laid aliout them to commend 
your Soul to God ! 1727 Boyer Fr, Diet, s.v., To lay about 
one’s self. ,fairc tons les ejforts^ retnuer Ctrl et terre, 18^7 
Disraeli Venetia iv. xviii7Theylaid_about them with their 
staves. 1889 Doyle Pi, Clarke xxxii. 353 We cut a way to 
his rescue, and laid our swords about us. 
t 33 . ivipers. Of the wind, weather: To be 
violent. Obs, 

c X47S Rauf Coihear 139 Sa troubllt with stormis was 
I neuer stad ; Of ilk airt of the List sa laithly it laid. ^ [Cf. 
X82S-80 Jamieson, To Lay On. i. To ram, to hail, to 
snow heavily; as • It’s layin* o’ snaw’.] 

*t* 34 . To Strike, beat (a person) on the face, over 
the head, etc. To lay on the lips \ to kiss. Obs, 

In these uses the per>onal obj. is prob. to be regarded as 
a dative. 

1530 PAI.SCR. 602/2, I lay hym on the face. . . I layde hym 
belweene the necke and the shoulders that I made hym 
grone. 1599 MASstNCRR, etc. Old Lnsv 11. ii. (1656' Ei b, 
lie lay you o'th lips and leave you. 1602 Marston 
Ant. Pfel. II. Wks. 1856 I. 25 Faith, sweet, ile lay thee on 
the lips for that jest. 1628 Earle Microcosm.^ Upstart 
Country Kut. Arb.) 38 Being once laid ore the shoulder 
with a Knighthood, 2690 W. Walker Idiomat, An§;lo’ 
Lat. 228 He laid him over the face with his hands as hard 
as he could strike. 27x2 Aruuthnot ’^uhn Bull nr. v, The 
cook laid them over the pate with a ladle. 

VI. To dispose or arrange in proper relative 
position over a surface. 

35 . trans. To place in the proper or designed 
position (something that extends horizontally, e.g. 
a foundation (often a floor, stones or bricks 
in building, etc.). 

c 2000 Aps. Gosp. Luke xiv, 29 Sy^^3an he h^ttne grund* I 
weall le;;^3 [cxtfio Hatton Gosp. leigS]. C2340 Cursor Pf. . 
13285 (Trin.) At he see lame & Ion he fonde As hei were 
lynesleyond. 2340-70 ty 438 To legge lym ohur 

ston. 1382 WvcLiF Heb. vi. i Not eftsoone leggynge the 
foundamcnl of penaunce fro deede werkis. CX400 Roui. 
A’Mr4J49 Aboute him lefte he no masoun,That stoon coude 
leyc, nequerrour. ci42S Lydg. Asscutb, Cods 596 All the 
baytys that ye for hym haue leyde. 249$ Act n Hen. y/l, 
c. 23 'I'he same herynges shuld be wele truly and justly 
leyed and packed. isa8 Tinoale Heb. u 20 'Ihou lorde in 
the begynnynge hast Tayde the foundacion of the erth. 2376 
Fleming Panopl. EpUi. 283 'fhey lay traines of treason to 
oveitluow their princes. 2644 Diguy Nat, Bodies x. (1645) 
94 Proceeding upon our grounds before layed. 2662 Gek* 
iiiER Print. 33 Paviors (after the Bricks are laid) throw sharp 
Sand over them. 2680 Moxon Pitch. Exerc. 217 You may 
begin at the Verge, and so lay several Grooves close by one 
another till you come to the Center. 1751 Lauelvc V/cstm, 
Br, 72 'Ihe laying the Foundation cf Stone*Piers. 1800 
Mar. Edgeworth Castle Rackrent 41 She laid the corner- 
stone of all her future misfortunes at that ver}’ Instant, 1818 
Jas. Mill Brtt, India II, v. vlii. 651 The political conduct of 
the Governor-General lays suffici-snt ground for the presump- 
tion that (etc.) 2823 P. Nicholson Rract, Build. 263 When 
you lay your floors, let the joints he fitted and tacked down, 
1840 R, H. Dana Be/. Mast xxxili, 125 From the lime her 
keel was laid, she had never been so driven. 1842-59 Gwilt 
Archit. § 1810 Slating is sometimes laid lozeiigewise. 1845 
yrnl. R. Agnc, Boc. VI. 11. 266 The ordinary mode of 
farming is to lay the ground in ridges. 2848 Cha7ubers's 
lu/orui. I. 489/1 That manner of ploughing and laying the 
ridges ,. which will best keep the land dry. 2890 Cornh, 
Pla^, Sept. 270 The first submarine cable was laid. 

b. To set out (a table), to spread (the cloth), 
place in order (the plates, dishes, knives and forks, 
etc.) in preparation for a meal; hence, in later use, 
to set out the table for (a meal). Also absol. 
f Also, to prepare (a bed). 

C2300 Hovelok 1722 panne Ihe] were set, and bord leyd. 

Arth. tj- Merl. 6508 (Kbibing) pese weschen pis gemil 
man & leyd tables after 'an.^ c 2375 Bakuour Bruce v, 388 
The met all reddy graihit, Vith burdis set and clathis laid. 
2530 Palscr 603/1 Lay the table, for we must dyne in al 
the haste. 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. K/, iii. ii. ii Haue you layd 
fairc the Bed? 26*8-9 Pepys Z)/rtp»8 Jan., Home to my 
wife’.s chamber, my people having laid the cloth, and got the 
room.s all clean. _ 1788 Clara Reeve Exiles III. no, 1 made 
the servant lay his bed in order. 1797 Mrs. Bennetf Bef[gar 
f;»V/ 1. viii, 257 When the cloth was laying for .supper. 2836 
Marryat Japhet Ixxviii, I found that the table was laid for 
three. ^ 2848 Thackeray Van. FairxWy A little dinner., 
was laid in the dining-room. i86x Dickens Gt. Expect, iv, 
We found the table Laid.., the dinner dressing. 2883 Black 
Shandon Bells xviii, The little maidservant.. laid the cloth. 
2890 Wev.man House of IVofiv, These gentlemen will not 
sup with me. .Lay for them at the other end. 

C. To trace (a ground-plan'. 

2594 Marlowe is: Nashe Dido v, When I was laying a 
platform for these walls. x6ot Holland Pliny I. 99 
Danochares the Architect laid the modell and platforme 
thcrof [sc. of Alexandria] by a .sulitil and willy deuise. 16x5 
G. Sakdys Trav. 29 It is reported that when the workmen 
began to lay the platforme at Chalcedon, how certain Eagles 
conucyed their lines to the other side of the Streight. 

d. + («) To lay a buck : to put clothes in soak 
for washing {obs.). K,b) To lay leaven (see quot. 
1891). 

(Possibly confused (<i) with some^ derivative of Lye, and 
(A) with Lay vl'. Allay v ; but this is uncertain.] 

X573'russi:u Hush. (1878) 166 Maide-f, three a clock, knede, 
lay your bucks, or go brew. 26x1 Cotcr. s.v. Faire, Faire 
la bt/lc, to lay, or wa.sh, a bucke. 2633 D. R[ocers 1 Treat, 


Saerauienis i, 42 Shee that cannot lay a leaven, but tbinkes 
of the kingdomc of Christ. 2891 iiliefield Gloss, Suppl.» 
Lay^ to mix ; onlyused in the phrase * to lay leaven i.e. to 
mix the yeast with oat-meal in making oat-cake. 2893 
Northunib. Gloss.^ Lay, lo mix dough for bread making. 
‘ Lay the breed— to mix the flour with the yeast, lo make 
the dough. , , r 

e. yb /ay a fire\ to place the fuel ready lor 
lighting, 

2876 Lof^ie Print. 10 If one fire be laid and lighted 

exactly like another, it ought to bum like it. 2886 Besant 
Ckildr. Gibeoti It. i. The fire was laid, .with the resinous 
wheels, which burn fiercely. 

f. Printing. To lay type : * to put new sorts m 
cases * (Jacobi Prhtters' Foe, 1S88). Also, to lay 
ihe case. 


2683 i^loxoN PTeck, Exerc., P>7*«//«^eoo The manner how 
the several sorts of Letters axe disposed in the several Boxes, 
is called, Laying of the Case. 2808 C. Stower Printer's 
Gram.\\. 151 Diying of Cases. This implies filling them 
with sorts of a new fount of letter. 


3 d. To re-Steel (a cutting instrument), dial, 
2472-3 [see Laying 7>hl. sb. il. 2475-6 Dnrham Acc. Rolls 
(Surtees) 25 Et sol. etdem pro le layngc ij axe<, \]d, 2605 
Vestry Bks. (SurtecN) 55 For layinge the church hack with 
new iron, viijrf. 1620 in Swayne Chttrchw, Acc. (1B96) 172 
For Layinge the pickax if. Za. 2893 IViltsh, Gloss., To lay 
a tool, to steel its edge afresh. 2893 in Northunibld. Gloss. 

37 . Rope-making. To twist yarn to form (a 
strand), or strands to form (a rope). 

i486 (see Laying vbl. sb. i], 2627 Caft. Smith Seatuau's 
Gram. vii. 30 If the Cable bee well made, we say it is well 
laid. 2726 SiiELVocKE Voy. round World 240 Those who 
were ashore made twice lay'd stuff for rigging. 1793 Smeaton 
Edysloue L. § 281 A bridle cable was laid perfectly pliant. 
1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1070 'J’he last part of the process of 
rope-making, is to lay the cordage. 2853 Ibid. II. 560 The 
manner of laying the yarns into ropes. 

b. inlr. snid of the rope. 

1796 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 485/1 Then. .the top comesaway 
from the swivel, .and the line begins to lay. 

38 . trans. In immaterial sense : To fix the out- 
lines of, arrange, devise (a plan, plot, sclieme); f lo 
establish (a law), settle, lay down (a principle) ; 
'f'to draw up the plan of (a literary composition). 
To lay one's account : see Account sb. 1 5. 

XX.. O. E. Chron. an. 1086 (Laud MS.) He satte myccl 
deorfriS h he lajde la^^a ha:rwi6. CX430 Freemasonry 449 
Suche ordynance at the senihlc was Jayd. 1591 Shaks, 
X Hen. VI, 11. iU. 4 The plot laid. 1616 B. Jonson Epigr., 
To weak Gamester in Poetry, I cannot for the stage a Drama 
lay, Tragtck or Comtek. 26.^ Milton fd^m. BueerVl\i%. 
27^ I. 87 If we retain our principles already laid. 2692 R. 
L’Estrange Fables, Life AEsop (1708) 8 Several Little 
Tales and Jest.s that I take to be neither well Laid, nor well 
pul together. 2702 W. Wotton Hist. Rome, Plnrcus v. 83 
Hi.s Design had been long laid, a 2715 Burnet Own Time 
(172.0 I. 401 The argument for it was laid thus. 2838 
'i’HiRi.wALL Greece II. xi. 56 HU schemes also were more 
artfully laid, i^o Libr Univ. Knoivl. (N. Y.)VIJI. 382 
When the conspiracy was laid to put Jesus to death, 
f b. gen. To contrive, arrange. Ohs. 

2627 Donne Serm. v. (1640) 51 God had laid it so, that 
Moses should be setled this way. <11677 Barlow Wks. 
1716 1.62 Is it not great imprudence so to lay our business 
that any other matter shall thwart or thrust out devotion? 
17x2 Arduthnot John Bull iii. ii, We have laid it so, that 
he is to be in the next room. 

c. inlr. t To make arrangements or plans for 
{obsi) ; to plan, contrive, or intend to do something 
(now dial, and U,Si), (Cf. lay end, 56 f.) 

c 2450 Ptirour Saluacioun 2058 Saul laide for his dethe als 
for hys mortale enemy. 1573 Tusser Hush. Ixvii. (1878/ 156 
Lay thou to saue,..And tlien thou shalt enriched be. 1587 
Golding De Piornay xiv. (1617) 222 Mans mind can skill . . 
to lay earnestly for warre in seeking or cnioying of peace. 
— Oviifs Piet. XII 277 And what Is wrought in all the 
world he leaies to vnderstand. 1601 Holland Pliny 1. 413 
RIen loue rather to haue plenty from their vines, than other- 
wise lay for the goodnesse thereof. 2633 Bp. Hall Hard 
Texts, N. T, II If he lay to please the one the other will be 
offended. i648 SYMMqNs C4«f. /, 113 Alahomet layed 

to perpetuate his religion by introducing of ignorance, [etc.]. 
a 2825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia. Lay, to intend, to lay out, to 
lay a plan. Ex. * I lay to plough for turnips tomorrow 
2896 2?<7j/<7/i(Mass.> yrnl. 3 Dec. 4/3 Fitzsimmon.s evidently 
liwing to get in right on jaw. 

39 . fa. In OE.: To direct (one’s steps), b. Naut. 
To lay one's (or a) course : see quols. 1867, 1881. 

a 2000 Cirdmons Gen. 2400 (Gr.) Lastas le^don . . 0$ 
hie on Sodoman, weall stape burg wlitan meahlon. 1669 
Stormy Planner's Plag. 1. 18 'Hie Wind will be Northerly, 
make ready to go about; we shall lay our Course another 
way. 2793 RuNNELLin Phil, TVrt/ij.LXXXIII. xooWewere 
driven to the north of Scilly ; and were barely able to lay a 
course thiough the passrige between those island.s and the 
Land’s End. 2867 Smyth Bailors Word-bk.. To lay her 
course, to be able to .sail in the direction wished for, however 
barely the wind permits it. 1881 Hamrrsly Naval Eucytl. 
s.v., A ship lays her course when being close-hauled, the 
wind permits the desired course to be steered. 1890 W. F. 
Rae Ma\groiie III. ix. 307 The steamer's course was laid 
for Michipicoten. 

i* c. To apply or devote (one’s power, affection, 
possessions) to. Also const, into. Obs, 
a 2300 Cursor PL 26294 If..hou h.af oft-sith laid might His 
wrangvvis Iluelade for to right. 1340-70 Alisauniftr^o^ He 
had his liking ilaide hat Ladle too wedde. a 1400 in Eng. 
aids (1870) 357 5if cny good man of he town leih his good 
to pc commune nede ot fc town. 2627-77 Fei.tham Resolves 
I. i. 2 He .. lays bis heart into pleasures, and forgets the 
future. 


f 40 . To set down in writing ; to put into, express 
or ‘ couch ’ in (certain language or terms). Obs. 


C2330 Arth. ^ PTerl. 2288 (KOlbing) Merlin to Bias! her 
meche seyd, |>at Blasi al in wrilt leyd, ^c233o R. Brunne 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 184 Als Geffrey in fatyn sayd So 
hlayster Wace in frankis layd, c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 

Phtllis, Hir letlre..here & there in Ryme I haue it 
laide. ?ai40o Arih. <5* Plerl, iDouce MS.) 2792 (Kolbing) 
In he Bruyl he hit layde. 1631 Donne 6 AVr///. (16341 ii.6 
The phrase, .i.s thus conceived and layed, /w our image and 
then, After our likenesse. 2682 Bunyan Holy IVar 215 
['I’he Charter] fairly engraven upon the doors thereof, and 
laid in Letters of Gold. 27x4 Steele Lover No. 27 (1723) 
160 They . . carry a secret Instruction, in that they lay the 
Sense of the Author still closer in Words of his own. 1775 
De Lolme Eug. Const, i. x. (1784) 99 In all writs, care 
must be taken that they be laid and iormed according to 
their ca.se. 

41 , Art, a. To put upon a surface in layers; 
to put or arrange (colours, t a picture) on canvas. 

2570 Baret Ah’. L 54 To laie colour on a picture. 
c i6oo Shaks. Souu. cl, Truth needs no collour, with his 
cullourfixt; Beautie no pensell, beautie’s truth to lay. x67t 
Milton Z’. R. iv. 343 Their swelling Epithete.s thick laid 
As varnish on a Harlots cheek. 26^ Locke Hum. Und. 
II. X. (i^s) 72 'I'he Pictures drawn in our Minds are laid in 
fading Colours. 2727 Boyer Fr. Diet. s.v.. To lay the 
Colours deep (in Painting), empater, 2782 Cowper Retire- 
ment 798 To teach the canvas innocent deceit. Or lay the 
landscape on the snowy sheet. 2859 Ruskin Two Paths 
App. iv. (2891) 259 In every given touch (of colour] laid on 
canvas. Ibid, 261 The refinement of work consi.sts not in 
laying absolutely little colour, but in always haying precisely 
the right quantity. 

b. To lay a ground : to spread a coating over 
a surface, as a basis for colours. So in Photo- 
graphy. to lay ihe graitt. 

2762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd, Paint, (1786) V. 141 
Blooteiing .. found out the application of the chisel for 
laying grounds, which much exceeded the roller. 2839 
Penny Cycl. XI II. 94/2 Three processe.s arc usually required 
in japanning; laying the ground, painting, and finishing. 
2854 Scoefern in Orr's Circ. Sci., Chem. 90 'Ihe last 
(stage], technically called^ Maying the grain*, must be 
effected by hand. It consist.s in rubbing the surface of the 
plate in one direction, by means of a buffer. 

42 . To cover, spread, or coat {yviih something), 
esp. by way of ornament (as in embroidery). 

1ai2fA Chaucer Rom. Rose 2076 A robe of purpre..it 
ful wel With orfrays leyd was cver>'del. ^2400 Siege 
of Troy 135 (MS. Hark 5251 in Arehiv Stud. iieu. Spr. 
LXXII. IS 'J'here were sheldis gylt and leyd wyth ynde. 
C1440 Anc. Cookery in Plouseh, Ord. (1790) 433 Take 
a faire urthen pot, and lay hit well with splentes in the 
bolhum, that the flessh neigh hit not. 2562-3 in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (x886) III. 296 To the Painter for leyinjje 
the Irons of the grtate Postes in oyle and red leade iij‘, 
2578 Lyte Dodoeus i. xix, 29 Softe woUte leaves, as it were 
layde with a certnyne downe or fine cotton. 2603 Kkolles 
Hist. Turks (1621) 832 Short cloakes laved with .silver lace. 
2663 Gerbier Counsel 80 Lathed and laid with Lime and 
haiie. 2820 Scott Plounst. iii, She is convent-bred, and can 
lay .silk broidery. 2879 E. Arnold Lt, Asitx 34 Black steel, 
Laid with gold tendrils. 2B89 Froude Chiefs of Duubov 
xxvL 399 They . ’ dug a pit, and laid the bottom of it wiih 
thorns. 2892 Chamb. yrnl, 5 Dec. 770/1 My bath-room is 
• * 'LKIE veranda laid with zinc. 

ViX. 43 . In intransitive uses, coinciding with 
or resembling those of Lie v.^ 

In the earliest exam;)les the verb appears to be intransitive 
for reflexive or passive. Now (exc. in Nautical lang., 
see b it is only dialectal or an illiteiale substitute for AV, its 
identity of form with the past tense of the latter no doubt 
accounting largely for the confusion. In the J7th and i8lh 
centuries, it was not app. regarded as a solecism. (For lay 
in wait see Wait j/l) 

C 1300 Hnrroiv. Hell 147 Sathanas,y’ bynde the, her shalt 
thou lay. O that come domesday. 23 . . Sir Beues 2643 
(MS. A.) par he schel leggen ay, Til hit come domes dai. 
a 2400 in Eng.Gilds (1B70) 363 P‘ no man ne legge in load 
ne in tenement . . pe whyle pe suquestre ys pare set. c 2420 
Chron. Vilod. 3340 (Horstm.) pc chest ..In pe whyche pis 
blessud virgyn leyth y-closot inne. c 2489 Caxton Blan- 
chardyn Ii. 195 His cheff standarde ouer thrawen and layng 
vpon the grounde. 2498 Willof Woodforde 
Where my wif legges. 2530 Palsgr. 605/2 It leyeth on my 
herte. 1 tell you as it lyeth on my herte. 2625 Bacon 
I'.ss., Nature (Arb.) 363 Nature will lay buried a great 
Time, and yet reuiue. 2628 Earle Plicrocosm., Pretender 
to Learning (Arb.) 53 Some, .Folio, which, .hath laid open 
in the same Page this half yeere. 1662 J. Stryi'E in Lett. 
Lit. Plen (Camden) 179 At my first Coming, I laid alone. 
2665 Wood Life 25 Sept. lO. H. S.) II. 46 The lady of 
Castlematne's two children began to lay-at our house. Ibitt. 
56 The books layd upon the booksellours’ hands. 2736 
BUT7.ER Anal. 11. vi. 231 'rhe general Proof of natural 
Religion. .doe.s, I think, lay Level to Common Men. 2749 
Fielding Tout youes i. vi, The fl.nme which had before 
laid in embrj’o now burst forth. 2768-74 Tuckek Lt. Nat, 
(1834) II. 558 Ealing when we are hungry, .. haying down 
when sleepy. 2794 J. Bidlake Poems j, She. .on the ground, 
to catch each sound would lay. x8x8 Byron Ch, Har. iv. 
clxxx, Thou..dashest him again to earth : — there let him 
lay. 2828 J. Ratne.S*/. Cuthbert 78 They found the vene- 
rable body*.. laying on its right side. 28^ Daily News 
13 Oct. 7/1 A large Danish boarhound .. knocked a little 
boy.. down, laid on him, and bit him over the eye. 1900 
F, Anstey Brass Bottle vi. 80 ‘They're all layiu' down on 
the road opposite our door.’ 

b. Naut. To put oneself in the position incli- 
ented by the accompanying phrase or adv., e.g. to 
lay at anchor, to lay ly the wind. (See also lay 
along, lay by, lay tn, lay out, etc. in branch VIII.) 
To lay on ihe oars, to cease rowing, 

2530 Palsgil 605/1. I ley at anker, as a shyppe dothe,/** 
ancre. 2549 Edw. VI yrnl. (Roxb.) II. 227 a hei laying a: 

rrench. 2670 A. Robf.rts .Hdveuinres oj 
y . A. 8 He commanded to lay by the Wind, until the Ships 
came within Call. 2830 Markyat King's Own xlvi,' The 
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boats laid upon their oars. x88x Hamf.rsly ‘Naval Encycl. 
K.V., To lay is used (although incorrectly) in the sense of to 
or come ; as lay /orward, lay aft, lay doivn from aloft ^ 
lay out on theynras, etc. x8^ C. N, KoBiNSOM^r?/. Eieet 
iSx Captains are saluted by laying on the oars (in other 
words ceasing to row). 

VIII. With adverbs in specialized uses. 

44. Lay about. i*a. To surround, beset. 

14.. Arth. ff Merl. (Percy hIS.) 2452 (Kolbing), A too 

Sarazens on a rowte Alt once layd him .all about. 1555 J.’ 
Proctor lyynt's Reb. 33 b, The Idrde Aburgaueny and the 
shiriffe .. deuised to laye the countree aboute, that they 
[Wyat and others] mought not escape. 

t b. intr. To contrive, plan, take measures {to 
do something) ; to look out or make a search for, 
' a x6i8 Sylvester Mayden's Blush 66 Hee labours, and 
hee layes*about . . that dear Issue^ to exterminate. 1727 
Boyer AV. Diet. s.v., To lay about, in order to get an Office, 
briguer, reckercher un Emf>hi> ^755 Shebbeare Lydia 
{176^) II. 176 She therefore laid about for a proper person 
to dispatch as an emis'^ry to accoinplish this design, 

• f c. 'To strike out with vigour ; = to lay abotlt 
07te (52 e). Obs. 

[CX330 Arth. d* blerl. 2874 (KSlbing) About he leyd on so 
hard, pat his swerd brasl atvo 1 . 1607 Rowi.ands Hxsi, Guy 
IVanvicke 29 He drew his sword, and laid about. 1663 
Butler Hud. i. ii. 799 But when his nut-brown Sword was 
out Couragioudy he laid about. 

45. Lay abroad, trans. To spread out; to set 
out for view ; to spread (a net), Obs, exc. arch. 

1530 Palscr. 6ai/i, I laye abrode clothes in the sonne to 
be ayred or dried. I laye abrode, as hunters or fy.sshers do 
their netles. . . I laye abrode monay, or vessell, or bookes to 
be vewed, je nets au large. 1533' (see Abroad adv. i c]. 
1570 Baret Alv. L 54 To laie abroade hey in the sunne to 
dne. 1604 E. G[iu.mstone 1 D' Acostots Hist. Indiesv.>.xvf. 
395 Hauin^ layed abroade these bones. 1883 R. W. Dixon 
Mauo I. xvi. 50 For he abroad capacious nets had laid. 

t46. Lay alon?. a, trans. To stretch at full 
length (also, all dlon^ \ hence, to lay low, prostrate; 
to destroy, overthrow, kill. 

14x3, 153s, XS9*, x76x [see Along adv.b\.^ 1597 A. M. 
tr. Ouillemeaus Fr. Chirurg. 3sb/x Shce is without all 
strength, cleane tayed a-longe. 1599 it^ithaH Diet. 62 b, To 
ouerthrow, lay along, and desiroie, sterna. 1697 Dryden 
/Entid 1. 366 The Leaders first He laid along. 

b. intr. {Natit. : see 43 b.) Of a ship; To 
lean over with a side wind. (Cf. lU alon^.) 

• X779 Barnard in Phil, Trans. LXX. 107 That leakage, 
washing from side to side, will cause the ship to lay along. 

t47. Lay apart, trans. To put aside or away 
from one ; to omit purposely (/o do something). 

X5316 Tindale fas. i. 21 Wherfore laye a parte all filthynes 
[so x6ii]. c 1530 L. Cox Rhet. (18991 5 ^ All maters of the 
law layd for ibe tyme vtterly a part, xs^i Homilies 11. 
Rogation i, Wee shall .lay apart to speake of the profound 
and unsearchable nature of Almighty God, rather acknow- 
ledging our weakenesse, then rashly to attempt [etc.]. 1590 
Spenser F, Q. 1. Introd. 3 Lay now thy. .bow ap.irt. 1599 
SiiAKS. Hen. 11. iv. 78 ITiat you diuest your selve and lay 
apart The borrowed Glories. 

48. Lay aside, trans. a. To put away from 
one’s person (as a garment, weapon, or the like) ; 
to put on one side. 

£1386 Chaucer Man of Laids T. 6x5 They mosle,. 
leye a lyte hlr hollne^se asyde As for the tyme. X540 
CovF.^nM.K Fruitf. Less.To Kdr. (1593) A4b, The old Adam 
ought we to lay aside. xs6s Cooper TJusaitrus s.v. Condo, 
Reponere <$• condere, lo lay aside and locke vp, iS9S* 

[see .AsidesI. X78X D. Williams ir. Voltaire's Dram. IVhs. 
II. 140 A father cannot lay abide tiie father. x824>9 I.anoor 
Imag. Coni', Whs 1846 1 . 321 On entering the apartment of 
the women of your country, you lay aside both slipper and 
turbam 1849 Aytoun Poems, Buried FloiuersZs Death had 
l.ild a'ide his terror. 1890 Lippincott's Mag. Hlay 632 The 
editor laid aside the last proof-sheet. 

b. To reject or dismiss from one’s consideration 
or action ; lo abandon or postpone (a design), dis- 
continue (an occupation). 

1440 [see Aside 4]. x47o>85 Malory Arthur vo, xx. 145, 

I prayetogod that he send yow honour and worship. A said 
the Knyghte I may laye that on syde. XS30 Palscr. 605/1, 
I ley away, or I laye asyde my worke to loyter. 1579 GossoN 
Sch. Abuse (Arb.) To Genllew. Load. 60 When our good 
desires are once laide aside. 1607 [see Aside 4] 16x3 

PuRCHAs/’//fW>//rt^? (1614)207 After sunne set, all this while 
the women lay aside their worke. a 17x5 Burnet Own Time 
(1724) 1. 66 So the design of the rising was laid aside. xy 66 
Brooke Fool of Quality 11792) I. 152 Laying Peter aside, 
who think you was the greatest hero among the moderns? 
1824 ^iACK^NrosH Sp. Ho. Comm. 1 ^une, Wks. 1846 III. 
417, 1 think myself entitled to lay aside . . the testimony of 
the coachman. 1877 Miss Yonce Cameos Ser. iii. xxv. 237 
The burghers laid aside their revelries. 

4 c. To put out of the way, get rid of. Obs. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 275 Q^uhen he 
had pacifiet his cuntrey, layd asyde his aide ennimies[etc ]. 
1708 Swift Sent. Clt. Eng. Man Wks- 1755 II. i, 77 When 
a prince was laid aside for male-admlnibiration. X726^x 
Tindal Rapin's Hist. Eng. (1743) II.xvii. xio To lay aside 
this troublesome Regent. 

d. To set apart for a purpose. 

xjtx Addison Sped. No. 58 f x, I intend to lay aside 
a whole Week for this Undertaking. 

e. pass. To be incapacitated for work by illness. 

X879 Shairp Burns 172 At this crisis his faithful wife was 

laid aside, unable lo attenti him. 1901 Punch 3 Apr. 262/x 
More than once laid aside by break down of health. 

49. Lay away, trans. a. - lav aside, a, b. 
a X400 Ipomedon (K6lbing> 338 '7 He laid a way his home 
& his hunter clothes & armed him all in wlute, 1526 
Tindale Heh. xii. i Lett vs.. laye a waye all that preseth 
vs doune, and the sinne that hangeth on vs. 1563-87 Foxe 

VoL. VI. 


A. ff M. (1596) 70/a They were .. readie to laie awaie 
their armour and weapons. 1581 Savile Tacitus, Hist. i\\ 
(x6x 2) 140 That pasbion, amongst all other, euen of wise men 
is last layed away. x623 Hobbes Thucyd. (1822) 4 [They] 
jaid away, .the fashion of wearing linen coats. 1641 Chas. 1 
in Rushw. Hist. Coll. ni. (1692) I, 457 That laying away 
all disputes, you go on chearfully and speedily for the 
Reducing of Ireland. 1845 Lonck. Belfry of Brugest Curfeiu 
ii. 4 The book is completed. And closed, like the day ; And 
the hand that has written it Laj's it away. 

b. To bury. 1 l/.S. 

1883 hi. E. WiLKtNS in Harpers Mag, Mar. 594/t It was 
hardly six months since my poor sister was laid away. 

50. Lay by. a. irons, — lay aside, 48 a, b; 
f also = lay aside, 48 c. 

1439 in Rymer F'oedera (1710) X. 727/2 That Matiere 
.. was so lightly laide by at Arras and noon Inclination 
shewed iherio. c 1585 R. Browne Answ, Cartwright 6 He 
must . . laye by his proofe as viitrue. 1599 Shaks. Much 
Ado V. i. 64, I am forc'd to lay myreuerence by. 1644 
hIiLTON.^r/<j/. (Arb.) 38 Leaving it to each ones conscience 
to read or to lay by. 1674 Rav Celled. Words, Frepar. 
Tin 123 The cinder or slag .. they take off with a shovel 
and lay it by. x 6 ax Drvdem Abs. 4 Achit. 507 I'he^e 
were for laying honest David by On principles of pure good 
husbandry. 1709 Steele 7 Vi//rrNo. 47 P7 , 1 shall therefore 
lay by my Drama foV some 1 ime. *736 Lediard Life 
Marlborough 1 . 118 It was Pity that so able a Man .. 
shbiild be laid by, as useless and forgotten. 1781 Cowphr 
Conversat. 670 it views the truth with a dUtoited eye, 
And either warps or lays it useless by. 1798 Landor Cebir 
1. 51 His bulkier and Ins corslet he laid hy. X867J.B.R0SE 
tr. Virgit s rEneid 233 Lay by your wonted l.asks. 

b. To put away in store; to store up; to save 
(money). Also absol. 

Burns To Auld Mare x\ii, A heaplt stimpart, I’ll 
reserve ane Laid by for j-ou. 1825 New Monthly Mag. 
XVI. 312 Of her twelve hundred a-ycar, she regularly lays 
by two-thirds. 1853 Lytton My Novel iv. v, It is a great 
sum,, .but I w'ill l.ay by, ns you aie kind enough to trust me. 
1855 Macaulay Hht.Eng. xx. IV. ^01 Persons who had 
laid by money would rather put tt into the Bank. 18^3 

H. Spencer Stud. Sodo/.xv. 367 Few of them lay by m 
anticipation of times when work is stack. 

c. To put away for future disposal or for safety, 

1719 De Fos Crusoe i. xiv. (1840] 239 , 1 perceived .. two 

miserable wretches dragged from the boats, where, it seems 
they were laid by, and were now brought out for the 
slaughter. x82x Keats Isabella lu, She wrapped it up ; and 
for its tomb did choose A gaiden-pot, wherein she laid it by. 
1893 Field 25 Feb. 297/3 She has not been put afloat yet, 
but is laid by till open weather sets in- 

d. pass. To be ‘ laid aside’ by illness (cf. 48 e). 
178s Macijueen in Med. Commun. I. 69The>’ are. .seized 

with a Catarrh.., ^which mges so fast that in twenty-four 
hours, every individual . is. .laid by. 1825-80 Jamieson, 
To Lay By, x. To overdo, to make unfit for work .2. To 
be confined by ailment; as, *He's laid by'. x8^ Mrs. 
CoMVNS Carr Marg. Maliphant I, xU. 237 Father is often 
laid by, and unable to go round the farm. 

e. intr. {Naut.) « lay to (58 c). 

1697 Lond. Caz. No. 3287/3 They all laid by a considerable 
time, and then making Sail stood to the westward. X74X 
S. Sreeu in Buccleuelt MSS. (Hist. hISS. Comm.) 1 . 395 
Their not hoisiing their colours. .and. .not laying by for us. 

51. Lay down, irons. 

. a. To put (something that one is holding or 
carrying) down upon the ground or any other sur- 
face ; to put off, discard (a garment, armour). To 
lay down {ones^ arms : to surrender, 
c 1205 Lay. 5070 Lcie a-dun Hn hicre scrud & ]?inne rede 
sceld, and hi sper longe. a 1300 Cursor flf. 3296 Mi hernes | 
dun heir did i lai, cx37S.S*r. Leg. Saints 1. iPefrus) 224, 

I did as myn moder saidc, In he corn myn howk doun lade, 
and bad it do hat do suldc 1 . c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 
165 Lay doun ihy swerd, and I wil myn alswa 1560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane's Comm. 423 1 ‘hat with al >pede they laye downe 
theyr weapons, and devi>c somcmeancs of concorde. 1659 
D. Pell Impr Rea 451 note,They laid down their arms, 
and pul on mourning. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair Ixvii, 
She laid down the cup of lea. 1890 T. F. Tout Hist. Eng. 
142 Eighteen thouNand French .soldiers laid down their arms 
to the raw army (hat had defeated them at Baylen. 

b. *ro resign, relinquish (office, power, dignity, 
hopes, etc. ; t also absol. = to retire from office, 
etc.'*; fto discard, cease to bear (a name), dis- 
continue, * drop ' (a custom, fashion) ; f to give 
up the wearing or use of. 

CX20S Lav 2037 pa Icodene. .leiden adun pene noma, & 
Trinouant hco nemneden. ij.. .Sir Tristr 1x67 T^i^trem 
he gan doun Iain, .'\nd seyd tranitris he hi^t. a 1450 Nnt. 
de la ■/’#>»>• (1868) 62 Ladyes-.lhat .baddc highe huTne'>,the 
whichc the holy man beganne to reprove, and yeue diueise 
ensaumples (o make hem lo be laydedoun. 15.. in Dun^ 
bads Poems (1891) 327 In haiit be bly'thi and lay all dolour 
doun. i577_ Harrison 11. xii. (18771 1. 236 Horne 
in windows is quite laid downe in '■uerie place.' i6xx Speed 
Hist. Gt.Brit.^ IX. xlii. (1623; 752 Tho>c consultations of the 
Lallie were laide downe. 1682 I.utikkll Brief Ret. (1857) 

I. i761*here is a di->course..that the lo»d chanceller will lay 
down,and be succe^ed by the lord ihcifjustice Pemberton. 
1697 Dryden PEneis xi. 473 Whai Hopes you had in Dio- 
mede, lay down. 17x4 Addlson Sped. No. 556 r i Upon 
laying down the Office of Spectator. 0x71$ Burnet Own 
Time ^1724) I. 461 They [the cierej*] seemed now to lay 
down all fears and apprehensions of Popery. 1720 Df. Foe 
Capt. Singleton xiii. 1840! 226 It wa.s a good retreat for 
those that were willing to leave off, and lay down. 1778 
Johnson to Bossvell^ }d\y, Hehas laid downhis coach, 
and talks of making more contractions ofhis expense. 1826 
Scott Woods/, vii, Will he lay down his power? 

c To place in a recumbent or prostrate position. 
Often reji. (+ in early use conjugated with to be'). 

*f Also, to bring lo bed ^ a child (cf. 2 above). 


[r* X22S Ancr.R. 288 Hwon |>eheorle..lei 5 hire salf adune- 
ward, & buh 3 him ase he bit.] 0x250 Old Kent. Serm. in 

0. E. Misc. (1872) 32 Ure lord was i-leid him don to slepe. 
axzoo Cursor M. 15675 Ful buxumli lie laid him don apon 
bat erth bare. cx45o Merlin 88 She is now leide down in 
hir bedde of a childe male. X48t Caxton Reynard xxxvii. 
(.Arb.) 104 ‘Tho wente he and leyd hym doun vnder a tre In 
the grasse. 1535 Coverdale Ps. iv. 8 'I herfore wil I laye 
me downe in pi ace, & lake my rest. 1613 Shaks. Hen. V//1, 

1. Ill 40 The slye whor.<ions Haue got a speeding tricke to lay 
downe Ladies. X78X-3 Cowper Alex. Relhirh 50 “Ihe sea- 
fowl IS gone lo her nest, The beast is laid down in his lair. 
1791 — Odyss. X. 64 .Around my head Winding my mantle, 
[ 1 ] lay’d me down below. iBsh Wolff Burial Sir f. Moore 
29 Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

d. To put down (money) as a wager or a pay- 
ment; fto pay (a debt). 

X4.. Lydc. London Lyckpeny, Lay do^vn your sylver, and 
here you ' may speede. 1464-5 Manners Up Househ. Exp. 
Eng. (Roxb. 1841) 487 Paid lo Robart Klerke that he 
leid doune, xijV. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 246 b, 
Besydes those .. Dukates, whyche he hathe alreadye de- 
frayde [he] shall laye downe as muche more at Venise. 
1583 Hollvband Campo iti Fior 137 What shall we laye 
downe? \Vhat shall we stake? ? 1623 Donne Zr//. 11651) 
230 Ho writ to me that 8* would discharge him, and that 
M' Sclden would lay down half, a 1640 AIassincer Very 
Woman n. i, I have done nothing .. that may justly claim 
A title to your friendship; and much less I^id down the 
debt which.. not I but mankind Stands bound to tender. 
1692 R. L’Estrakce Fables, Life of Aisop (1708) 25 Lay 
down the Money upon the Nail, and the Business Is done. 

e. To sacrifice (one’s life). 

16x1 Bible yohn x.i^, xv. 13. X78t CowrER E.xpostul. 
536 To waste thy life in arms or lay it down In causeless 
feuds. 1862 Temple Bar VI. 190 Ready . to lay down 
fortune, freedom, and perhaps life it>elf, for their s-nke. 

f. t ’I o put down, overthrow ^obs ). Also Nattl. 
of w ind or sea : To make (a vessel) lie on her side. 

c X20S Lav. 551 A londe & a watere he heom adun leaide. 
a 1225 Leg. Kath, 773 Jef me is ileuet J>urh mi leoue lauerd 
for to leggen ham adun. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4415 
He [Antichrist] sal drawe ti! hym bathe lered and lewed, 
And crysien law sal be doun layde. CX380 Wyclif WAs. 
(1880) 10 Lest here ypocrisie be parceyued and hcrewjn- 
nynge and worldly fame leid a-doun. 1387TREVISA Higden 
(HolU) III. 237 Foure howsand of Spartaneji fil nppon hem 
and leyde adoun and .slouj of hem ]>re dayes to gidres. 174$ 
P. Thomas frnt. Ansoti^s Voy. 24 A raging Sea took us., 
with that Violence that it. .laid down the Ship in a Manner 
quite on her Side. 

g. To construct (roads, railways, ships). Also 
io lay doivn a keel. 

x8sx lllustr. Cnlal. Gt. Exhib. 1x27 Levelling instrument 
..intended, .for laying down rallroadsand highways. 1884 
Leeds Mercury 15 Nov. 6/6 It U not . . intended lo lay down 


week or two, 

h. To establish, formulate definitely (a principle, 
rule) ; to prescribe (a course of action, limits, etc.), 

To taydenvn the law. to declare what the lawiwith regard 
to something) is; bence cotlog. to make dogmatic state- 
ments, esp. in argument. 

*493 Festlall (\V. de W, 1496) xb, Holy chirche leyih 
downe .‘-onges of melody a.s Te deum lau. Gloria in excelsis. 
2586 A. Day Eng.Secretafy it. 11625) 63 , 1 have determined 
. .under this Narraiory. .title to lay downe my limits. x6x8 
Earle i^Iicocosm., bledling Mast (.Arb.j ^ Hee layes j’ou 
dnwne a hundred vvild plots, all impos>ibIe things. 1676 
Glanvill kss. iii. 13 I-aying down Rules for solving some 
Cubick and Biquadratick Equations. X712 Berkeley /’rtrr. 
Ol'cd. § 16 If the criterion \vo have laid dowm be true. 
a X71S Burnet Own Time (1724) 1 . 273 He assured him he 
would pay the debt : But did not lay down any method 
of doing It. 1762 Foote Oratofs i. i, 1 tell thee what, 
Ephraim, if thee can'sl but once learn to lay down the 
law, there's no knowing what thee may’st rise. x^5 
Blackstone Comm. I. 238 We may now be aIlow;ed to lay 
down the law of redress against public oppression. 18^5 
M Culloch Taxation i. iv. (18521 127 It may be safely laid 
down that al all times a considerable number of occupiers of 
land are losing by their business, i860 TYNi)ALL( 7 /rtr. ii. xv. 
308 He laid down the conditions of the problem with perfect 
clearness. 1865 Trollope Bcllon Est. xvjii. 205 She 
endeavoured to., lay down for herself a line of conduct. 
1885 Mrs. C. Praed Afinities I. ix. 206 He was in the 
midst of an argument, .. and w’as laying down the law io 
this fashion. 

i. To set down or maik out (a plan) on paper; 
to delineate; +to describe (a geometrical figure). 

1669 SrvFrw Marineds Mag. 1, 31 How to lay down a 
Triangle in a Circle. • Ibid. v. 6 After j'ou have taken the 
Angles .. You must Protract or lay down the Figure. 1697 
Damfier Voy. 1 . xvi. 448 hlany shoals .. that are not laid 
down in our Drafts. 1793 Smeaton Edyslone Z. $ 99, 1 was 
. . laying down the measures of the rock upon papier.^ 1817 
Scott Search after Happiness iii, If Hennell has it not, 
you’ll find, mayhap, The I'le laid down in Captain Sindb.ad s 
map. x8s3 yml. R. Agric. Roc. XIV 1. xoi A map on 
which the drains of each field arc laid down. 1890 1. 
Tout Hist. Eng. 292 He now laid down clearly the island 
groups of the North Pacific. 

f j. To put down in writing; to treat of. Om, 
1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. ii. I1882) 67, I will laj*e 
vnto you some such corruptions and abuses, as sceme 10 w 
inormoui. 1634 W. Wood New Eng. Pros/ 1 o Rdr , I na e 
laid downe the nature of the Countrey, without any p 
respect unto it. 1659 I>- Tell Impr. Sea 
down some of my thoughts about v ife 

doicm. 1756 Johnson Ol-serv. St. djfmrf ^ ^ 

It is then a proper time, to lay down with ^ 

larily what rumour alwa)*s huddles m gener 

or perplexes by undigested narratives. .vlfTi 

t k ToLy dmvn by.Xo consider together with. 
es .4 RACE.GH //£«■. ircrU .. iii. S rj hV 'I'M' 
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pleasures and benefits the fearful and dangerous thunders 
and lightnings,.. with other inconveniences, and then there 
will be fbund no comparison between the one and the other. 

l . To ‘run and fell’ (a seam); to trim, em- 
broider. Obs. or arch, 

i6n CoTCR., Rcntraire, to lay in, or lay downe, a seame. 
ci 6 $o Johnnie Atnnsttvn^ vi. in Child Ballcuis (1889) III. 
360 Ye shall every one have a velvet coat, Laid down with 
golden laces three. 1820 Scott AJonast, xiv, A scarlet 
cloak, laid down with silver lace three inches broad. 

m . To convert (arable land) into pasture ; 
to put under f;rass, etc. Const, in, to, under, with, 

1608 in N. Riding Rec. (1884) I. 122 For converting and 
laying down of 60 acres of arrable land in pasture. X743 
R. Maxwell SeL Trans. 52 It is a prodigious Error to 
overcrop Ground, before laying it down with Grass-seeds. 
1789 Trans. Soc. Aris 1. 88 Seeds for laying down arableland 
to grass. 1844 Jrnt. R, Agydc, Soc. V. i. 64 The land is 
laid down with red or white clover. 1845 Ibid. n. 446 This 
ground was laid down with oats and grass. Ibid, VI. 11. 528, 
14 acres laid down under gorse. x879_ Escott 1. 59 

Much of this land has been newly laid down to grass. 

n. To store (wine) by putting it away in cellars, 

1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xxxvii, ‘That was laid down, 
when Mr. Linkinwaler first come, that wine was'. 1878 
Besant & Rice Celia's Arh. xv. (1887) xo8 A generous 
flow of port, of which every respectable Briton then kept 
a cellar, carefully labelled and laid down years before. 

t O. 'I'o cause to subside ; to pacify, appease. Ohs. 
X563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 19 b, For who can affirme 
from whence itfwindl wasraysed.orwhereit is laid downe? 
1628 Earle Microcosm., High-Spirited Man (Arb.) 92 A 
man quickly fired, and quickly laid downe with satisfaction. 

p. Printing. ‘To put pages on the stone for 
imposition ’ (Jacobi Printer's Voccd), 1888). Also 
(see second quot.). 

1825 Hansard Typograpkia Having disposed, or ‘laid 
down the pages in this right order. Ibid. 769 1 o laydown 
a gathering, is to place the several heaps, with their signa- 
tures following each other, upon benches or forms of a proper 
height. 

q. To deposit and fix (a coating). 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 95A The composition, which is 
elastic and very flexible, may be immediately laid down 
upon the japanned surface, 

r. Sporting slang. To lay himself (or simply 
lay) down to his work\ of a horse, etc., to put all 
his strength into a race. 

1885 Howells Sileu Laiham (i8gtl I. 63 The mare .. 
understood the signal, and, as an admirer said, ‘she laid 
down to her work'. 1893 lilusir. Sport. 4’ Dram. Neivs 
20 May 375/1 He never seemed to fairly lay himself down 
to his work, and. .Thomas won as he liked. 

6A Iiay forth, fa,. To stretch out in a prostrate 
position ; to bring out and display openly. 

^1420 Ckron, Vilod, 1840 (Horstm.) For alle thyng as 
forthe redy berlo y-leyde. CX430 Hymns Virg, 76 Now 
mote y leie fork my necke, For deep his sweid out hah 
lau^te. S53S Coveroale x Macc. iii. 48 They, .laydc forth 
the bokes of the lawe. 1590 Spenser P. Q. i. intrqd, 2 
Lay forth out of thine everlasting scryne The antique 
rolles, where they lye hidden still. 1630 in Descr. Thames 
(1758) 65 No Fisherman . . shall at any Time hereafter ship 
their Draw-Nets . . into their Boats, before such time as 
they have laid forth all their whole Net, 1667 Milton 
P. L. IV. 250 Grots and Caves.. 'ore which the mantling 
Vine Layes forth her purple Grape. 

f b. To put or bring forward in argument or 
the like; to expound; to make patent ; to expose. 
Also reji. to expatiate upon, 

CX386 Chaucer Man of Lanis T, iis ^lany a subtil 
resoun forth they leyden, 1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades 
(1592) T, I will .. laic foorth vnto you,. those things which 
a godly man ought to think. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts, 
N. T. loi Those wonderful mercies of God W'** haue been 
now laid forth unto you. 1665 J. Spencer V^ulg.Proph. Pref., 
The present Undertaking to lay forth the impostures wrapt 
up in this.. instance of Ehihu-iasm. 1692 IL L Estrange 
Tables xiii. (170S) 16 [The Fox] lays himself forth upon the 
Gracefulness of the Raven’s Per.son [etc.], 
t c. To spend, expend, lay out. Obs, 

Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 16 Item laid forthe by the said 
churchwardens, the xxvij day of June for fewer lams, 
vjs. ijd. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts, N. T 318 She shall 
not . . lay up treasure for the inriching of herselfe but shall 
distribute it rather and lay it forth for the benefit of Gods 
Saints, 1649 Liberties 4- Cnstomes of Myners C, He shall 
pay 4f. for the twelve mens dinners, and the Barmaster to 
Jay forth the mony. 

d. ? To spread out with a view to ornament ; 
to deck, array. lHow dial. QI. lay out 
x6j6 Artif. Handsom. 115 How do they exclaime .. 
against braiding or laying forth, and powdering, or colour- 
ing their haire? x888 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Laid 
out. Laid forth. Decked out, arrayed, ‘ got up 

63 . Lay in. a. trans. See simple senses and 
In. + To lay in an oar, mentioned as an accom- 
paniment of setting sail; :ilsoabsol. (in quot. 13..). 
To lay in the oars : to unship them. 

C1300 H avelok T\Z Sone dede he leyn in an ore, And drou 
him to heye se. 13.. E. E. Allit. P, C. 106 pay layden 
in on laddcborde & pe lofc Wynnes. 1485 Caxton Chas, 
Gt. 37 At the moment when the thorne was drawen fro 
the crowne he look hj'S syght, and whan it was layed in 
ageyn he rccouuerd his heeryng. <1x592 Greene Geo. 
a Greene (1599) E4, IShoemaker speaks in the road] Stay 
till I lay in my Toolcs. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(17B0) C cc b, Acrr-rn/Ni* / Unship ihe oars 1 the order to the 
rowers to lay in their oars. 1867 Smvth Sailors tVord-bk., 
Lay in the cars, unship them from the rowlocks, and place 
them fore and aft in the boat. 

b. To place in store ; to provide oneself with a 
stock of. Also said of ‘taking in’ food; hence 


absol, to feed vigorously (now vulgar), +Also 
occas. to put stores into, stock (a place). 

1579 Tomson CaliniPs Serin. Tint, 297/2 If a man bee 
giuen to quaffing and laying in, he careth not. .howe other 
be prouided for. 1625 Bacon Ess., Plantations {hrh.) 532 
And to be Laid in, and Stored vp, and then Deliuered out 
in Proportion. 1662 Gurnall Chr, tn Arm, (1669) 308/2 
We see in a Town besieged, though it be well laid in with 
Corn '. . what straits the5» arc soon put to. 1677 Lady 
Chaworth in Hist. MSS, Comm, xath Ref. App. v. 37; 
I have laid you in some beare. 1698 B'eyer Acc. E. India. 

P. 246 They observe this Maxim, Always to lay in 
Ballast, they eating heartily. *709 Aodisok Tatter^ No. 131 
F 3 A great Magazine of Wines that he had laid in before 
the War. 1855 Macaui^y Hist. Eng. xv. III. 589 ITie 
rustic Jacobites were laying in arms. 1865 Carlyle Fred^ 
Ci. XVI. xi. (1872) VI. 277 So soon as we have horses, it will 
not appear strange that we lay-in a little hay. x88q ‘ Rolf 
Boldrewood’ Robbery under Amns vii. Then.. the eggs 
and bacon — my word ! how Jim did lay in. 

•j'C. To put in (a claim). Also absol. 

X&33 Knolles Hist.^ Turks (1638) 123 The County of 
Tripolis layd in for himselfc, that he was discended from 
Raymund of Tholous. X710 Addison IVhig^ Exam. No. 5 
1* 2 After this short preface by which. .1 lay in my claim to 
be a Politician, 1 shall enter on my discourse. ^ X734 N. 
Hanipsh. Prov. Papers (1870) IV. 842 There is a new 
Church erected at the South end of Boston and they are 
laying in for Mr. Brown. 1^47 Mem. Nutreb. Cri. I. x. 169 
She applied to the then acting ministers, laying in her claim 
to her principality. 

fd. intr. To scheme or exert oneself to do 
something. To lay in for‘. to make one’s object, 
lay oneself out for, exert oneself to gain, Obs. 

1599 Sir E. Sandys Europse Speculum (1629) 17B There is 
scant any office or estate can fall void, but they lay in by 
all meanes to get into it. 1642 Rogers Naaman 502 If 
thou lay in for faith, come with an heart empty of other 
thoughts. 1681 Dryden «5--4<‘/«V.'ToRdr., If I happen 
to please the more moderate sort, 1 shall be sure of . . the 
best judges . . And I confess 1 have laid in for those, by 
rebating the satire .. from carrying too sharp an edge. 

e. trans. {^Agric^. To enclose or reserve (a 
meadow) for hay. Cf. 60 b (iJ). 

x6oo Sc. Acts fas. VI (1816) IV. 228/1 patt all persones 
quha hes teillit .. ony pairt .. of his maiesieis .. or vtheris 
commounteis .. That they within ^eir & day .. lay in the 
samjm commounteis agane. 1727 Cowells Laio Diet. s.v. 
Falcatura, Meadows bay'd, or laid in for Hay. x8st Jml. 
R. Agric. Soc. XII. 11. 387 The proportion of hay ts not great, 
the meadows are ‘laid in* in April and May. 

f. Gardening, (a) To place in position (the 
new wood of a trained tree), {b) (See quot. 1898.) 

x8o2 \y, Forsyth Treat Fruit-trees 31 It is loo common 
a practice to lay-in the shoots at full length. X890 Black- 
more Kit III, xiv. 185 , 1 can lay a tree in straight enough, 
hut I am out of my line telling things. 1898 Wright & 
Dewar Johnson*s Gardeners Diet 548/2 Layinzfn is a 
gardener’s term for training the branches of esp^iers and 
wall-trees, Laying-in-by-lhe-heets is his mode of describing 
a plant's having the roots roughly buried in the soil for 
some temporary purpose, 

g. Printing, tSee quot.) 

1683 Moxon Printing When the Press-man laj^s Sheets 
on the Tympan, it is stiled Laying in Sheets. 

*f*h, ?To put (hounds) into cover. Obs. 

*735 Somerville Chase ii. 150 Here, Huntsman, bring 
all thy jolly Hounds, And calmly lay them in. 

i. To paint (a picture or some of its parts) in 
the first unfinished stage, 

1576 Beale Pocket bk, m H. Walpole Vertne's AneccL 
Paint (1786) III. 135 Moneys paid my son Barth, for work, 
laying in the draperys of his mother’s pictures. 1784 
J. Barry in Led. Paint. vL (1846} 215 Painting upon a 
darkish ground., wil!..lend to.. destroy the purity. .of all 
your lighter tints, particularly if you do not employ a great 
body of colour in the laying them in. 1859 Sala Gas-light 
^ D. ii. 24 The wbitewasher . . is summoned to ‘ lay in ’ the 
great masses of colour. 1886 Pall MallG. 8 OcL 4/2 An 
artist^ ‘laid in'^ a picture for an amateur, who muddled on 
with it for awhile and got it accepted at the Academy, but 
the artist who had laid the picture in was himself rejected. 

+ j. To lay (a cloth) ; = sense 35 b. Obs. 

_ 1788 G. Colman Jr. IVays 4’ Means i. i. The cloth is laid 
in for breakfast. 

tk. To ‘run and fell’ (a seam). Obs. 

x6ii (see 51 IJ. 

l. To deliver, ‘get in’ (a blow) ; to shed, ‘turn 
on ’ (tears). 

^1809 Malkin Gil Bias 11. ii. t 5 Jacintha was by his bed- 
side, laying in her tears by wholesale. Ibid. vii. i. ^ 9, 

1 had no sooner laid in this home stroke [etc.]. z8(» 

Carlyi.e Fredk. Gt xv, xiii. (1872) VI. 107 A sharp bru-*h 
of fighting; not great in quantity, but laid-in at the right 
moment. 

m. To discontinue working (a colliery). 

X846 M. A. Richardson Local Historians' Tahle-bk. V. 
78 Several collieries having been laid in this day. x8o6 
Daily Nexus 28 Sent. 7/5 The miners at Ha.swell Colliery, 
county Durham, finished bringing their gear to bank on 
Saturday, and the pits are now laid in. 

n. in/r. {IVdut.) To come in from the yards 
after reefing or furling. (Cf. lie in.) 

x86o H. Stuart Seamads Catcch. 46 The outside men 
will lay out and unclamp the booms,.. then lay in again. 

54 . Lay off. fa, trans. To take off, take 
away ; to put off or remove from oneself, 
c 1592 Marlowe Massacre Paris f? 1600) B Thou traitor 
Guise, lay of thy bloudy hands 1 1628 tr. Tassos Aminta 
1. 1. B 4 Stay for me till 1 haue in yon fresh fount Layd off 
^e sweat and dust that yesterday 1 soyld me with, a 1631 
Donne Serm. IxxxviiL IV. i2t S*. Gregory say.s that the 
Soul had laid off.. all outward ornaments. *727 Boyer Fr. 
Diet . S.V., To lay off a Garment, quitter un habit. 


: f b. Naut. To steer (a ship) away from the shore. 
Also intr., to remain stationary outside a harbour. 

x6xo Shaks. Temp. 1. L 52 Lay her a hold, a hold, set her 
two cour.ses off to Sea againe, lay her off. 1781 Jefferson 
Corr. Wks. 1859 I. 291 Eight of them had got over the bar, 
and many others were laying off. 

c. 'lb mark or separate off (plots of ground, etc.) ; 
to plot out land in some way or for some purpose. 

1748 WASiiwcroN Jml.jy} Mar., This Morning began our 
Intended business of Laying oftf] Lois. 1765 A, Dickson 
Treat. Agric. iii. yi. (ed. 2) 400 Laying off bnd, after a very 
few crops of corn, into grass for pasture. 1795 J. Phillips 
Hist. Inland Navig. 357 The partial hand of nature has 
laid off America upon a much larger scale than any other 
part of the world. x8oi A. Rankf.n Hist Trance I. 442 
They, .directed that the streets should be laid off obliquely. 
X847 yml. R. Agric. Soc. VIII. 11. 370 Care must be taken 
..to layoff the land in broad flats. tZqo Harper s Mag, 
Nov. 870/2 ikying parterres off in fanciful designs vriib 
little shells. 

d. To ‘set off’ (distances) upon a surface. 

X'jyj Eucycl.Brit. (ed. 3)XV 11. 393/2 Lay off the dimensions 

of the waste rail found in the table ; and . . dmw a line lelc.]. 
xBsp Ruskin Perspective xvii. 7p The^ dividing points., 
will lay off distances on the retiring inclined line. 1882 
Minchin Untpl. Kinemat. 2 By laying off the different 
times along Ox, 

e. ShiphuUding. To transfer (plans) from the 
paper in the full size on the floor of the mould-loft. 

1863 P. Barry Dockyard Eeon. 139 The chief draftsman 
and nls a.sdstants ‘lay off*, or draw all the lines on the 
mould-loft floor, to the full size. 1B93 Field 25 Feb. 297/2, 
1 advise that the boat be ‘laid off' at full size and batten- 
faired. 

£ dial.aw^ U.S. To discontinue; to discontinue 
the working of; to dismiss (a workman), usually 
temporarily. Also intr., to take a rest. 

^ 1841 Jrnl.^ R. Agile. Soc. II. 11. 181 It is removed at 
intervals, chiefly in frost, when ploughing is laid off. x868 
Atkinson Cleveland Gloss, Laid ^applied to a person 
who from illness or other di.sablement is incapable of work- 
ing as usual. 1888 Daily Neu’S 17 Sept. 2/7 One of the 
leading works in the district at Darlington has been laid off 
by a strike 1892 Nation (N Y.) 25 Aug. 135/1 To give 
notice of intention to May off' any hands in their employ. 
1B97 W. D. Howells Landlord at Lions Head 65 When 
the husbands come up Saturday nights, they don't want to 
go on a tramp Sundays. They want to lay off and rest. 
65 . Lay on, a. trans. To impose (an injunc- 
tion, penalty, tax); fto bestow (a name) upon. 
(In early nse with dative pronoun as in 19 b.) 

XX. . O, E. Chron. an J052 (Laud MS ) pc folc ;5eald beom 
swa mycel swa hi heom on le;;den ctm Lamb, Horn. 31 
Blu$eliche he wule berkein pet pe preo^t him Iei5 on. e Z250 
Gen. ff 3994 Sal ic non wurd mujen forS-don, Vten Sat 
god me lei3 on, c 1450 Lonelich Mertin 98B (Kulbing) 
What name they scholden leyn hym vppon, 18x3 Gentl, 
Mag. May 420/2, 1 think laying on a tax would greatly 
enrich the public purse. x633^c/3i5>4 IK///. 46 §64 
The meeting is for the purpose of laying on an assessmenL 
x88x Gardiner & Mullikger Study Eng. Hist. 1. x. 185 
Charles I had used the special powers entrusted to him.. to 
lay on ship-money. 

b. intr. To deal blows with vigour; to make 
vigorous attack, assail. (Formerly often with 
dative pronoun denoting the object of attack.) 

ctto$ Lay. 13708 Mid sweorde leggeS heom on. a 1225 
Juliana 17 LeggeS on se luSerliche on hire leofliche lich. 
c xyyi Arth. ly Alert. 8445 >KDJbing) He laid on ivipschourge 
and bad hir go. CX380 Sir P'emmb 1533 Lokeap pat 3e 
legge hem an & slep hem a-doun wypmy^l. a X420 Hoccleve 
De Reg. Princ. 1102 He dremeth theeues comen in And 
on his cofres knokke, & leye on faste. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Enp. eexliv. (1482) 299 Our men of arroes .. leyde on with 
slakes. 1530 Palscr. 601/2 Laye on, lay on upon the jade. 
2598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. 1. viii. (1622) 14 They . . laidc 
them on with stripes. 1605 Shaks. Afacb. v. viii. 33 I^y on 
Macduffe, And damn'd be him, th.nt fir.st cries hold, enough. 
1693 Dryden Juventxl iij, (1697 h8 Answer, or answer not, 
'lis all the same: He lays me on, and makes me bear the 
blame. 1698 Vanbrugh Prov. Wife iv. iii. He came at us., 
and laid us on wiih a great quarter-staff. 1836 Mabrvat 
Alidsh. Easy xii, The pleasure of thrashing his enemy, . was 
quite enough— and he laid well on. 1B43 Macaulay 
Ance Rome, Lake Regillus xx\\\, I will lay on for Tuscu- 
lum, And lay thou on for Rome ! 1882 Freeman in Stephens 
Life <5’ Lett (1895) II 267, I fancy people will lay on more 
zealously for either of the extremes. 

c. trans. To inflict (blows) ; to ply (the lash) 
vigorously. Also to lay it on (in quot.y?^.). 

a mn Octaviaji io6i Ley on strokes with good empryse, 
Desconuszof>{KsL\\izz) Ley on strokes swifte. 
1611 Beaum. & Fl. King 4' A^oAzV/^iv.ii. (1619)53 You haue 
paid me equally Heavens, And .sent my owne rod to correct 
me with .L^ it on, lustice, till my soule welt in me, 2656 
Baxter Reformed Pastor 211. i, We disgrace them to the 
utmost, and lay it on as plainly as we can .speak. 273* 
Fielding Mock Doctor viil, Those blows .. which I was 
obJig d to have the honour of laying on so thick upon you. 
1892 Field 26 Nov. 799/3 A stirrup leather well laid on. 

^ ■fd. intr. To set oneself vigorously (/i7//(7some- 


Layde on as fast her fleshye flankes to teare. 

e. To lay (ft) on : f (a) to be lavish in expense 
(phsl ) ; (^) to pile on the charge for goods, etc. 

1590 Marlowe Edty. // (,598j E4, 'Thou shall haue 
crownes of vs t out bid the Barons ; And, Spenser, sp-vc 
them not, lay it on. 1606 Shaks. Tr. Cr. i. Ii. 224 There’s 
no testing, laying on, tak’t off, who [wlill as they say, there 
Hf. T ^ I would I could see 

this laborer, He layes it on. x6ii Cotcr., Coclur sur la 
^^^t/e, (as wee say) to lay it on, (take it off who as 
Will ;) to spend, or borrow, exceeding much. 1613 Sir C. 
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Mountacu in Buecleuch MSS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) L 239 
Here is. much preparations at this wedding for masks, .one 
of eight lords and eight ladies, whereof my cousin' An Dudley 
onfe], and two from the Inner Courts, who the[y] say will 
lay it on. 1727 Boyer Fr. Diet, s.v., I had a good Fortune, 
and laid on to .some Tune, as long as it lasted. 

f. To apply a coat of (paint, varnish, etc.) to 
a surface. Hence in phr. io lay (it) on thick, with 
a trowel, to be excessive in flattery, eulogy, etc. 

1600 Shaks. a, Y. L, 1. ii. 112 Well said, that was laid on 
with a trowell. x6ox — Twel. N, 1. v. 258 Tis beauty truly 
blent, whose red and white, Natures owne _sweet, and 
cunning hand laid on. x6xi — Wint. T. v. iii 49. x66o 
F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 379 Pulverized Gold lay’d 
on with gumme. X839 Penny CycL All I. 95/1 I’he colours 
are tempered with oil and vamiih, and the metallic powders 
laid on with gold size. 1842-59 Archit. § 2233 All 

the first coats of plastering are laid on with this tool. x8ys 
JowETT led, 2) in. 51 Dyers first prepare the white 
ground and then lay on the dye of purple. X893 Law Times 
XCIV. 452/1 It is nauseous to hear the adulation of Mr. 
Neville, who laid butter on with a spade. 

g. A^ic. Of cattle: To ‘put on’, increase in 
(flesh) ; also absol, 

1807 Southey Es^riella's Lett. (r8o8) I. 58 AU the fat 
bein§ laid on, as graziers speak, anew. x8x3 Vancouver 
A^tnc, Devon 229 This animal would lay on from the 
middle of May until the middle of November, about two 
score per quarter. 1840 yrnl. R. Agric, Soc, 1 . in. 333 
Well-bred sheep.. lay on flesh quick. 

h. . Pruiting. To place the sheets of paper on 
the type to be printed. + Hence, to print an edition 
of (so many copies) ; intr, of a bookseller, ? to 
bespeak a number of copies from a printer {obs.). 

1576 in Stationers' Reg. (Arb.) 11 . 137 Licenced vnto him 
the ireiise o//otlie to print not aboue xv« of any impression 
with this condicon that any of the cumpany may laie on 
with hi.m reasonablie at euery iiiipre.sMon as they think 
good. 1683 Moxok Mech. Exerc., Printing 383 Lay on, 
a phrase- used for the Number of Books to be Printed. 
Thus they say. There is 1000, 2000, 3000, &c. Laid on. X849 
Chambers In/orm. 11. 720/1 No alteration has been made 
in the manner of * laying on ’ the paper. 

i. To put (dogs) on the scent. Also transf, in 
jocular use. Cf. 15 h, 

1655 Fulu r Ck. Hist, III. iv. § 20 Such hounds are easier 
laid on, then either rated or hollowed off. x86t Dickens 
Gi. Expect, xliil. How long we might have remained in 
this ridiculou.; position It is impossible- to say, but for the 
incursion of three thriving farmers—lald on by the waiter 
1 think— who came into the coffee-room. x86t Thackeray 
Four Georges iv. (1862) 186 But now I am ashamed to 
mount and lay good dogs on, to summon a full field, and 
then to hunt the poor game. 1863 Kingsley Water-Bob. 68 
Bring the dog here and lay him on, 1879 Sala Paris Her- 
self Again 1 . xvii. 276 The oldest waiters . , had seemingly 
been ' laid on ‘ to attend on the guests. x89t Field 7 Nov, 
696/2 No horsemen got forward with the stag before the 
hounds were laid on, 

t j. To trim, embroider. Cf. lay doivn (51 1). 
*563-83 Foxe a. ff M. II. 2047/1 His lerkin >vas laid on 
with gold lace faire and braue, 

k. To provide for the supply of (water, gas, etc.) 
through pipes from a reservoir. 

*853 yntl. R, Agric. Soc. XIV, 1. 153 The water being 
laid on distributed itself beautifully and evenly over the 
surface. 1B69 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 319 
Water in large quantities must be laid on in pipes. 

66 . Lay out. a. trans. To extend at length ; 
to take out and expose to view, to the air, etc. ; to 
spread out in order ; to lay so as to project outwards. . 

a 140^50 Alexander 778 He layd owt a lang neke & hys 
handjikkys xsoo-ao Dunbar Poems x. 45 Now spring vp; 
flowris fra the rutc .. Layout ^our levis luslely. 1535 in 
Vicary’s Anai.\i^ZZ) 1. 171 That they may have warnyng to 
lay owt theyre offal of theyre bowses ynto the opon streates. 
1580 Sidney Ps. x. vi, O, with how simple look He ofte 
laielh out his hook ! x6r9 R. Harris Drunkards Ct{j> 21 
They bee buckt with drinke, and then laid out to bee Sunn'd 
and scornd. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing^^^ Layout. 
Sheets. When the Press-man takes Sheets off the Tympan, 
and lays them on the Heap, it is sliled Laying out Sheets. 
1748 Anson’s Yoy. iii. v. 341 There is a frame laid out from 
her to windward. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. ^nd Voy, xxxid. 
467 Laying out hawsers to warp her off when this should take 
place. 1^9 Thackeray Pendennis 1, His letters were laid 
out there in expectation of his arrival. 1859 H. T. Ellis 
Hong Kong to Manilla 239 Refreshments .. were laid out 
in an adjoining room. 18^ Conan Doyle Firm ofGirdle- 
.stone xxxiii. 265 The deal table . . was laid out roughly as for 
a meal. 

b. To stretch out and prepare (a body) for burial ; 
hence {slang) to stretch out in death, to lay low, to 
‘ do for * \ fig. to put ‘ hors de combat 

*595 A Copley Wits, Fits ^ Fancies 195 One said 
to a little child whose father died that morning, and 
was layd out in a coffin in the Kitchin, Alas, [etc.] 1606 
Shaks. 7 V. 4- Cr, ii. iii. 36 If she that laies thee out 
sayes thou art a fair coarse. 1848 Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton 
vi. (1882) 16/1 They reverently laid out the corpse— Wilson 
fetching his only spare shirt to array it in. X891 Har^efs 
Mag, Oct. 777/2 Hydropathy gave him fits, and eclecticism 
almost Lays him out. 1892 Stevenson & L. Osbourne 
Wrecker xxv, 417 He gave the wretched man an opiate 
. that laid him out within ten minutes. X894 Nation (N. Y.) 
22 Nov. 373/2 Never were so many demagogues laid out in 
one day as in the elections of a fortnight ago. 

c. To spend, expend (money). Also absol. 

C1449 Pecocr Repr. 91 If iherto thei ban eny expensis 

bifore leid out and mynj’strid. X486-XS04 Let, 7 Jan. in 
Denton Eng. in 15//* C. (1888) 318 note D, Mane men wyll 
ley owt more to kepe vnder the pore th[enl for to helpe 
thaym. 1535 Coverdale Isa Iv. 2Wherfore do ye layeout 
youre moneye, for the thinge y* fedeth noL 1596 Shaks. 
I Hen. /F”, iv. ii. 6 Bard. Will you giue me Money, Cap- 


taine? Fal. Lay out, lay out. x6xo — Temp. n. ii. 34 
When they will not giue a doit to relieue a lame Begger, 
they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian. x6is Tomkis 
Albnmazariw. v. Fsb, Lay out .some roaring oathes For 
me ; Pie pay thee againe with intere-t. xyxx Steele Spect. 
No. 54 P 2 hlosi of our Professors never lay out a Farthing 
either in Pen, Ink, or Paper. 1843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I.- 
254, 2/. lor. was more than I cared to lay out of my own 
money on the article. 189$ Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 
471 He laid out all his gains in purchasing land. 

fd. To employ or exercise (powers, effort). Ohs- 

x6sx Baxter Saints' Rest iii. \i. § 26 (cd. s) 127 They .. 
should lay out all their strength on the work of God. 
1656 Burton's Diary (r828> 1 . 24 If you do not lay out 
your especial endeavours in the things of God. 1665 Boyle 
Occas. Rejl. V. i. (18481 296 A mib-expence of his Time or 
Talents : whether they be laid out upon Speculative Notions 
in Theology, or [etc.]. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 98 P 5 
Nature has laid out all her Art in beautifying the Face. 
a X71S Burnet 0 'mi\ Time (1724) I. ipo He .. did not lay 
out his learning with the aUigence with which he laid 
it in. 

e. reJl. -l-To exert oneself in, upon {pbsi)\ to take 
measures, frame one’s conduct with a view to effect- 
ing a purpose or gaining an object. Const, for, lo 
with inf. 

1659 C Noble Anssv. Immod. Queries 1 The Grandees of 
our N ation, who laid out themselves to the utmost in their . . 
contrivementsforthepeace..oftheirCountry. X678 Buti.er 
Hud. 111. i. 143 Who never fail’d. .To Jay themselves out, to 
supplant Each other Cou'sln-German Saint. 1732 Berkeley 
Alcipkr. 1 . 194 You shall often see even the learned ..Divine 
lay himself out in explaining Things inexplicable. 1745 
Lett, in Rep. Cond. Sir f. Cope (1746) itg, I will lay my- 
self out to know the Conduct and Conversation of alt my 
Neighl>our&. X757 Burke Abridgem. Eug. Hist. 1, ilL Wks. 
X. 228 If they discovered any provincial laying himself out 
for popularity. 1809 Kendall Trav. II. xlvii. 147 A large 
pro^rtion of the inhabitants lay themselves out to give 
entertainment. 1827 Chr. Wordsw. K. Chas. Author icon 
Basil. (1828) 140 The runnin|r off to quite a different matter 
. .may fairly generate a suspicion, that the writer lays him- 
self out upon what Is easy, and was not wanted. x88o 
T. Hardy Trumpet Major 'x.xu. Take it careless, my son, . . 
and lay yourself out to enjoy snacks and cordials. 

f. intr. With for : + To make a search for, look 
out for {pbs.y, to take measures to win or get. 
Also, to scheme, plan to effect some purpose. 

1624 T. Davies in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 140, I.. began 
to lay out for those Books you wit for. 7656 Stanley 
Philos, V. (1701) 169/1 Dionysius laid out to take him, but 
could not light on him. 17x2-13 Swift yml. Stella^ 4 Feb., 
Lady Masham, who has been laying out for my acquaintance. 
a 17x5 Burnet Own Time 11724) 1 . 397 , 1 laid out for MSS, 
and searched into all offices, X7sx Johnson Rambler No. 97 
F 12 Women ,, most observed when they seem ‘them.selves 
least to observe, cr to lay out for observation.^ 18x3 Cou 
Hawker Diary (1893) I. 82, 1 had given up all idea of this 
buck, having laid out for him since about August ^ 1834 
T. H. Newman Par. Serm.st. I. isoTo be seen of men, to 
lay out for human praise. 1867 Howells Hal, *journ. 57. 
He laid out to go ashore the next time he came to Venice. 

g. To display, exhibit, expose; to set forth, 
expound, demonstrate. ? Now rare. 

c X440 York Myst. xxvL 251 langage lay oute to 

lane, But Judas, we trei^ h® wasu 1661 Marvell Corr, 
xxxii. Wks, 1873-S II. 76 The King’s Counsel! is to be heard 
at our barr, to lay out euidence against the King’s dead and 
lining judges, x'666 Pekys Diary 14 July, 1 wrote .. to the 
Duke of York, laying out our want of money again, a 27x5 
Burnet Own Time 11724) I, 214 He, .laid out the necessity 1 
of raising some more force for securing the quiet of Scotland. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) yi, 107 Sally was laying 
out the law, and ptatiiig away in her usual dictatorial 
manner. 1789 Charlotte Smith Ethelinde\.^i, Sir Edward 
. .found it doubly delightful to lay out his whole soul in the 
soft and sensible society of Ethelinde. 1855 Bain Senses .5- 
Int. L i. § 4 <1864) 7 The mode of laying out the subject that 
has occurred lo an able physiologist. 1864 Frouoe Short 
Stud. (1872) I. 2 Laying out his matter'os easily , . as if he> 
had been talking to us at his own fireside. 

h. To apportion (land) for a purpose ; to plot 
or plan out (grounds, streets, etc.). 

1608 [see Laying vbl. sb. x b]. 1632 MSS. Ace. St, yohn's 
Hasp., Canterb., Layd out on our selues and the land- 
measurer when we went lo .. laye out our land. X689 ^el, 
Rec, Penttsylv I. 298 An ordr for y* laying out a Road 
from Philadelphia to Bucks County, 170$ Addison Italy 
X 'The Mountains about the Town .. laid out in beautiful 
Ganiens. 1796 Jane Austen Pride 4- Prej. xxviii, The 
garden . . was large and well laid-out. 1799 Scotland 
Described (cd. 2) 18 Pleasure-grounds have been in many 

? laces laid out. 1840 yml. R. Agric. Soc. I.. 111. 259, 
laid out the drains 30 feet apart, 1855 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. xii. III. 188 Those who laid out the city had never 
meant that it should be able to stand a regular siege. X885 
Sir j. Bacon in Laxo Times Rep. LI I. 509/2 The roads had 
been laid out, but were not completed. 

i. To plan or map out ; to set as a'task or duty. 
2742 Richardson Pamela HI, 295 Shall it be as Mrs. B. 
lays it out, or not? x868 Mrs! Whitney P. Strong \\\x. 
(1869) 97, I know . . what she has laid out for herself to do. 
1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxxL 412 In laying out plans for 
another month’s holiday. 1879 M, Pattison Milton iL 29 
Lycidas is laid out on the lines of the accepted pastoral 
fiction. 

+j. To put (false hair) in order. Ohs. (Cf. 52 d.) 
x^ Lyly Evpkues (Arb.) 44s The haire they lay out 
groweth vpon their o^v^c heads, x6^ Artxf, Handsom. 59 
When she laid out the combings of her own or others more 
youthfull haire when her own seemed lessc becoming her. 

tk. Cards. (Piquet, Ecarte, etc.) To discard, 
throw out (a card or cards) from one’s hand. 

1687 Mirge Gt. Fr. Diet. 11. s.v., To lay out his Cards, at 
Picket, faire son /carl. vjvj-S^ Chambers Cyel. s:v. 
Picquet, If one of the gamestere finds he has not a court 


card in his hand, he has to ceclare he has carle blanche, 
and tell how many cards he will lay out [etc.]. 

i*l. intr. To incline and project outward. Ohs. 
*793 Smeaton Edyslone L. 195 Till the stones are cleared 
of the boat, the shears lay out considerably, 

m. intr. {Nani.) To occupy a position on a 
yard towards the yard arms lor the purpose of 
manipulating the sails. (Cf. lie otti.) 

X829 Marryat F. MildmayvW, The men laying out on the 
yards. X867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Laying or Lying 
out on a yard, to go out towards the yard-arms. 

57. Lay over. Ivans, a. To overlay.- 
*535 Coverdale Hab. ii. ig It is layed ouer with golde 
and syluer. X663 Gerbier Counsel 84 The laying over a 
Wall, white in oil, twelve pence a yard. x6^ Fryer Ace. 
E. hidia P. 56 Sads, laid over with Boughs. 1732 Lord 
'Pyrawly in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 381 
Crimson velvet, laid all over with gold lace. 

b. U.S. colloq. To miss, allow to pass by; 
to postpone; to lay a temporary embargo on. 

1885 A. Gray Lett. (1893) 772 At Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
we laid over one train, to rest and see the Hot Springs. 
X890 St. Nicholas blag. Sept, I know of tennis 

matches .. that have been laid over (or hours because of 
a sprained ankle. tZ^Siandard 20 Nov. 5/2 Great regions 
were Maid over’. They were taboo to the hunter until the 
fur animals had time to recover themselves. 

c. ? U.S. colloq. To excel, to ‘ pul in the shade’, 
1869 B, HartB Luck Roaring Camp (1870) 15 They’ve 

a street up there in ‘Roaring* that would lay over any 
street in Red Dog, X876 Mark Twain Tramp Abr. (1880) 
I. if. 19 In scolding. .a blue-jay can lay over anything, 
human or divine. 


+ 58. Lay to. a. irans. To place in juxtaposi- 
tion ; to apply (a medicinal remedy) to the body ; • 
also to lay io one's ear, to listen to, obey ; to lay 
io the deaf ear, to turn a deaf ear. Obs. 

In the Wyclif quols. merely a literalism of translation. 

X382 Wyclif Ecel. viii. x6 , 1 leidc to [L.apposniJ myn herte. 
~~~Ecclus. Ji. 4 Alle that to theeshul ben leid to (L. quod tibi 
applicitum fuerit], ^1400 Rom. Rose 2660 Than .shall thou 
stoiipe, and lay to ere, If they within a>s!epe be. C14S0 
Merlin 261 The carl! leide to the deef ere. 25x3 Douglas 
AEneis i.ProI 488 To ilk cunnand wicht lay to my ejr. xssi 
Turner Herbal i. F j b, The leues of this herbe layd to with 
salt. 1584 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 25 Being laid to 
outwardly, as a medecine. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 262 
The leaues .. of Ephedros brought into a liniment and laid 
too, do discusse and dissolue them, 2620 Frier Rush 19 
He made a great fire and set on the pot, and layed to the spit. 

+b. To put or bring inlo action; to bring to 
bear ; esfi in io lay to ends hand{s. 

C1386 Chaucer Ptol, 841 Ley bond to, every man. 
ex44o Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1404) i, xxxlx, Ouf 
lorde. .layeth to his honde and smyteth down the deuyll. 
*53® Palscr. 603/1, 1 laye to my hande to helpe that a thyng 
maye be doone. 1535 Coverdale Ps. cxviii. [cxix.J xs6 It is 
tynie for the (0 Lorde) to laye to thine honde. 1560 Daus 
tr, SUidanes Comm, 233 With all force and power, he 
layeth to all hys munition. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist, 

74 Lay too all the might you can make. x6xo Shaks. Temp. 

)V. i. 251 Monster, lay to your fingers: helpe to beare this 
away. 01620 Z. BovoZion’s Flowers (1855) 20 Lay to your 
armes, and help.. afford. 

c. itilr. {Nani.) To come to a stationary posi- 
tion with the head towards the wind ; = lie by. 

1798 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) III. 20 The 1 erpsi- 
chore . . continued to lay to under bare poles. x866 R. M. 
BALLANTYNEdr/n/?. /FxWj xlil. (i88i) 131 [He] was obliged 
lo lay-to until daylight, as the weather was thick, 

69. Lay together, a. trans. To place in juxta- 
position ; to add together ; + to compare ; + to put 
together, construct; ^pass. to be composed of. 

[rt 1300 Cursor M. 29529 (Cott.) pir pointes of cursing haf 
i said, and soth and scortly samen laid.] C1340 55® 
(Fairf.) Of Ijer pinges pat I haue sayde was adam cors to- 
geder layde. X530 Palsgr. 605/1, I ley styckes or brandes 
logyiher, to make a fyre. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Coinm. 

469 That the same fyre whiche many yeares since they had 
layde together, myght nowe .breake ouL 1565 T. Staple- 
ton Fortr, Faith 74 All which numbres being layed together 
arl.sing well toward lo twenty thousand soules. a 1568 
Ascham Sekolem. ti. (Arb.) 88 Whan he bringeth it trans- 
lated vnto you, bring you forth the place of Tullie.' l.ay 
them together : compare the one with the other. 1628 Ui. 
Spencer Logtek 1x4 To keepe a dote, and to dwell jn the 
tents 4 -c. are layd together. 1678 BunyaK Pilgr. i. Author’s 
Apol. 236 O then come hither, And lay my Book,^ thy 
Head, and Heart together. 1692 Burnet Past. Care ii. i 5 f 
1 will., lay both the Rules and the Reproofs that are in 
them together, 1707 (see Eve 2f]. 1727 Bovek Fr. 
Diet. S.V., Lay his Words and Deeds together, eom/ares ses 
Paroles az’ce ses actions. 1853 Urr Diet. Arts II. 562 
A .simpler, .mode of. laying the strands together. 

b. To lay . . heads together', to confer together.* 
c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Ponies 554 The waljT fouHs haii 
here hedis leid To gedere. 1483 Nottingham Rec. 11-393 
[They] leyd iheyr hedes lo geder to vndersiand how they 
myght haue verrey evydence and Knolage. 1583 Golding 
Calvin Oft Dcui. clxxviii. 1108 If all the greatest Doctors 
of y* world shold lay their heads together they couldc not 
ailaine to the vnderstanding thereof. 1650 R- Stapvlton 
Strada's Low C. Warres viii. 5 Then laying Ibeir hweis 
together .. [they] created them a GeneraH. 1700 O v 
Corr. {1813) 2X0 We shall lay our heads together, and ^ 
if we cannot hammer out as good a dung about you. s^3 
Bookman June 83/1 [They) ‘ttir h«ds and 

gradually built up this picturesque mountain of Jies. 

+ e. To concoct, compose (n stoo') : also aW"- 

1603 Knolces J/ist. Turk, (1638) 77“ At 

was ashamed to make use of it. 



LAY. 

. f d, inir. To engage (in combat). Ohs, 
cz2o$ Lay, 590^ Heore wepnen weoren lihte heo leiden 
togadere & feorliche fuhten. 

60 . Lay up. a. irons,- See simple senses and 
Up ; to pnt up and extend (one’s limbs) on a couch ; 
f to erect (a building) ; f to vomit, ‘throw up* {bhs.), 
1570 Googe Po/!s/t ICingci. iv. 53 And miserably they 
reele, till as their stomacke vp they !ay.^ 157^0 North 
Plutarch ( 1676) 757 Antonius being queasie sloniacked with 
his Surfeit he had taken, was compelled to lay up all before 
them, and one of his friends held him his Gown instead of 
a Bason. X78S J. Mav ynil. .ff Lett. (1873) 86 To^Iay 
finished laying up the house, and put on the roof, f 1830 
HonUton Tracis No. 87. 11 Her daughter must go home, 
and lay up. her legs till they got quite well. 

b. Agric. (fl) To throw up (land) in ridges as a, 
preparation for sowing ; often with compl., as dry^ 
roughs in ridges. (^) To reser\'e for hay. Cf. 53 e. 

■ 1842 yntl. R. Agric. Soc. III. 11. i7i^Every arable field, 
which is laid up in ridges probaMy requires. .to be dr.ained. 
1844 Ibid. V. 1. 167 After being fed the meadows are laid up, 
and In about six weeks produce an excellent crop of hay. 
1852 Ibtd, XIII. I. 62 The land.. is either sown with wheat 
at Michaelmas or laid up dr>’, for barley in the spring. 
1883 Froude Hist, Sketches 74 {Norrnay Fjords) There 
were forty or fifty acres of grass laid up for hay. 

c. To deposit or put away in a place for safety ; 
to store up. (goods, piovisions) ; to put by. Often 
ahsol. to save money. Also with immaterial obj. 
7 'o lay up in lavender : see Lavjinder sb^ 2. 
•?ai366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 184 Gret tresours up to 
leyn. cz^oo Rom. Rose 5680 They., ley not up for her 
living. XS26T1NDALC Litke i. 66 And alf they that herde 
them layde. them vppe in their hertes. — 2 Cor. xii. id 
The children ought nott to laye vppe for the fathers and 
mothers. (So x6tx.] 1560 Daus tr. Sleidaue's Comm. 
229 b, That the same should be laied up into a cheste fa-^t 
locked., a 1626 Bacox Nno Atl. (rgoo) 9 The Strangers 
House is at this time Rich, and much aforehand ; For it 
hath layd up Revenew these 37 yeares. x6sx N. Bacon 
I)isc. Govt Eng. 11, xxvi. (1739) 115 It encourages men to 
gather and lay up, when they have Law to hold by what 
they have. 1690 Locke Ess. Hum. Und. n. x. § 10 The 
faculty of laying up and retaining the ideas that are brought 
into the mind. X709 Steei.e Toiler No. 91 P i, I have, by 
leading a very warj» Life, laid up a little Money. ^1736 
Lediard Life Marlborough III, X94 The Allies design'd 
to lay up large Magazines at Douay. 1879 Miss Yonge 
Cameos Scr. tv. xx. 216 Lines which she had probably 
composed and laid up in her memory. 1879 hi. Pattison 
Milton xiii. 812 His poems he wished laid up m the Bod* 
leian. 1885 E. F. Byrrnf. Entangled I, i. xiii. 248 You- 
could not bear the agony that would be laid up for you in 
an unhappy union. 

+ d. To place in confinement, imprison. Ohs. 
xe6s Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Career^ Condi in carcerent^ 
to he laved vp ia (prison], 15^ in J. Hooker Li/e Sir P, 
Carew App. <1857) 233 The messenger.. was layed op by 
the helys. 1602 ^na Pt. Return jr. Parnass. i. ii. 240 
Sweete Constable doth take the wondrlng eare. And layes 
it vp in willing pri«onment. 2632 Massinger City Madam 
1. ill, When laid up for debt. 

e. To cause to keep indoors or in bed through 
illness; often va pass, to be (taken) ill, to keep 
one’s bed. In recent colloquial use also intr:^ to 
take to one’s bed, 

1554 Sir j. Mason in Tytler Edm. VI (1839) II. 456 The 
constitution of his body being so easy to be overthrown, as 
a little travel taken more liian it be able to bear were 
enough to lay him up. x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L. 1. iii. 7' 
Then there were two Cosens laid vp, when the one should 
be lam’d with reasons, and the other mad without any. 
1676 Lady Chaworth in \iih Refi. Hist. MSS. Comm, 
App. V. 32 This seveare weather whith hath laid (me] up in 
the house thiSj ten days. 1709 Steele Toiler No. 82 p 5 
While he was laid up with the Gout. X77r Foote Maid 
o/B. III. V\T<s. 1799 II. 230 My gout..lay.s me up for four 
or five months in a year. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast 
117, I should be laid up for a long time, and perhaps have 
the lockjaw. 1877 Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. in. xxv. 241 
An attapic of small'pox .laid him up for a short time. 1893 
A. S. Eccles Sciatica 49 Busy persons who can ill afford 
to lay up and be absent from their affairs for some days. 

•ff- To bury. Ohs. 

s »58x SavilE' TncituSy Agric. (1622) 202- Yet wast thou 
laied vp with fewer teares. x6ss E. Terry / 'oy. E. India- 
3^ It (Pile] was begun by Achab.ar-sha..and finished by 
his Son, who since was laid up beside him. 

g. To put away (a ship) in dock or some other 
place of safety.' Al?o intr. {ex pass, or rejl. 

1667 Pepvs ipimy 14 ^une. The counsel that brought us 
into this misery, by laying up all the great ships. ' 2701 in 
Picton Jjpool Mnnic, Ree. (18831 1 . 309 Ships that are to be 
layd up, 2725 De Foe Hem Voy. 18 At len.'th we.. arrived 
again at the Port of St. Julian. . . Here we resolved to lay up 
for the winter. 2795 Nelson in Nicolas Disj. {1845) II. 69 
Wc must both soon be laid up to repair. 2838 Thirlwall 
Greece IV. xxvii. 25 The Peloponnesians .. laid up their 
fleet for the rest of the winter. 2849 Tati's Mag, XV'I. 
258/1 The sands, on Vhich a vessel is laid up, are minutely 
and beautifully detailed, 2883 Times (weekly cd.l ti Sept. 
^/3 The ice-hulks and the swift yawls moored and laid up 
in ordinary.- 2890 Murray's Mag. Oct. 469, I shall send 
the yacht-round to Gosport to lay up. 

irans/: 2855 Dickens Dorrit i. xxiv, Mr. F.’s Aunt- was, 
for the time l.iid up in ordinary' in her chamber. 

■ hi ShipdntUding, See quot.) 

2869 Siu E. Reed Shipbuilding y. 197 The heads of the 
rivets are generally laid-up, that is, are made close to the 
surface, against which they fit by a few heavy blows given 
hy the workman. 

i. Fope-tnaking. = sense 37. 

, <28)5 o_ H._Stua*rt Seaman's Cntech. 28 Lay up the centre 
strands’ togetHefj take'the next two strands and lay them 
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Up together,.; when you have laid it up to within ten inches- 
of the end, lay both strands up together [etc.]. 2882 

Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 26 Gun gear, [is] laid. up left, 
handed. 

. j. Naut, iintrT) To direct the course. 

2832 Marhyat N, Forster xli. The French squadron . . 
tacked and laid up directly for them. 2858 Merc. Marine 
Plag. Y. 71 We neither could lay up for it, nor overhaul it. 
Printing, (See quot. 1841.) . 

2808 Stower Prinieds Grant. 156 A form c.nnnot be well 
laid up without plenty of water. 1842 Savage Dict.F*rint- 
ings-.v,^ Before the letter ofa worked*off*forjn is distributed, 

. .if the work be finished it i.s unlocked upon a board laid in 
the trough and well rinsed with water, while the compositor 
keeps working the pages backward and forward with his 
hands, and continues pouring water on them till the lye and 
ink are washed away. this is termed laying-up. 

+ 1 . To surpass, excel. Ohs. 

260X R. Johnson Kingd.ff Comunv. (1603! 40 In suffering 
of hunger, thirst, heat, cold, labor and extremities, they wil • 
laie up any nation in Europe. 

KL. 61 . Comb. : lay-down a, (also laid-dcnvii), 
applied to a collar which is folded over instead of 
standing up ; also as a * turn-down * collar ; 
f lay-holding that lays hold, tenacious ; lay- 
over a. « lay-down. 

^22586 SiDNEV Arcadia \. (1629) 89 Vnin .. Laid hold on 
him with most lay-holding gmcc. 2838 Dickens Nick. 
Nick, xxvii, A black gentleman. .with a lay down collar 
with two t.assels. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour 
(2893) 339 The three K!a>ier Baskets in coats and lay-over 
collars. 1880 Miss Bird yapan\, A laid-down collar. 
2889 W. S. Gilbert Foggerty's Fairy (1892) 151 Serious 
collars, substitutes for the unprofessional May-downs’ I 
usually wore. 

6 Sjr* Phrase-key. 

To be laid (=to He downl 8a; It lays {tmpers. of wind, 
and weather) 33 ; lay aback 25 c ; / abed 8 c ; < aboard 25 d ; 
/about 44; /about one 320; /abroad 45; /one’s account 
38; /along 46; /alongside 250; /an ambush 28; / ap.art 
47; / aside 48; /asleep 8c; / at (—atiacki 32 c; /at one’s 
door 27b;/ athwart the hawse 25 d ; / a-waier 25 ; / away 
49; / the axe (to) 15; / bare 25 ; / Icxttcry 29; /a bed 35 b ; 
/before 17; /a bet 12; / blame (on) 29; /a blockade 19;. 
/ one’s bones 8 b; / bread, / a buck 35 d; / a burden on 
28; / by 50; /by the heels 25 b; / by the lee 250; / the 
{Printing) 3Sf; / claim 26; / close 25d; / the cloth 
35 b; / colours 42 a ; / (one’s) course 39b; /down 51 ; / the 
dust 3; / a duty (on) 28; /car to 25; / eggs 9; / emphasis 
30 ; / eyes on 22 b ; / fast 25 b ; / a finger on 21 e ; /a fire 
35ej / for (=lay wait for) 18b; /for (sfplan for) 38c; 
/ forth 52; / from one 15 c; / a ghost 3b; / the grain, / 
a ground 4tb; /a gun 24; /a hand 21 d; / Iiands on 21 c; 
/hard(ly to 32 b; / (=3 wager) one’s head 22; / to heart 25; 
/ a hedge 6 b; / hold (of, on) 22; /home to 250, 32 b; / 
a hostage iib; / In 53; /jn one’s dish, neck s^b; / In 
mortgage, pawn, fwed 11 ; / in one, into one 25 f; / in prison 
23 dj /in water 25; / in words, writing, etc. 40; /an infor- 
mation. a6b; / into (^belabour) 32d; /it on 31, 55c, f; / 
the land {Naui.) 5 ; / leaven. 35 d ; / one’s life 12, 23 ; / load 
about one 32 e; / load on, see Load sb, \ / one’s love upon 

26 a J / low I ; / a name - on 15 g ; / off 54 ; / on 55 ; / on 
(s attack, lielabour) 32a; / on a scent or track 15 h; / (a 
person) on the face, the lip^ 34 ; / open 25 ; / out 56 ; / over 
57 ; /(a person) over the head, etc, 34 ; / pay 10 ; / a picture 
41 a ; / the scene 20b; / the sea 3; /siege 29; /a snare xB; 
/(s-quarler) soldiers upon 28b; /speech 14; /stress 30; / 
a table 35 b ; / a tax (on) 28 ; / to 58 ; / to (^impute or at* 
tribute 10)27; / to (^attack) 32 b; / to do (=plan or intend 
to do) 38c; /to one’s charge, credit 27b; /to one’s door 

27 b; / to ground, earth i b; / to heart 25 • / to jail 15 c; /to 
pledge (gage, mortgage, pawn, fwed) ii; / to rest, sleep, 
bed 8 c; / to sight 25; / together 59; /a trail (on* 25 h; /a 
trap 28; / type {Printing 35 f; / under contribution, obli- 
gation, etc., under water 25 ; / unto (=attack) 32 b ; / up 
60; / a wager 12; / wait 18; /w'aslc 25 ; / watch 28; /a twed 
ii; / weight (upon) 30; / the wmd3; /with (^compare 
with) 15 e ; / with (=cover or spread with) 42. 

Lay, Ohs. [Aphetic f. Allay 1/.2, to mix.] 
irons. To mix or Alloy fmetals), 

2489 Sc. Acts yas. /f^ii8i4) II. 221/1 Tuiching the article, 
of goldsmythis, quilkis Layis and makkls falss mixtouris 
of ewill metale. 2554 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. Sept., Auchc 
unce of siluer, to mak ane assay of stluer and layit mony. 
a 257a Knox Hist. Ref, Wks. 1846 I. 403 Sche dois sua 
corrupt the layit money, and hes brocht it in sick basenes, 
and SIC quantatie of scruiff, that [etc.], 
t Lay, ini, Ohs. An exclamatory substitute for 
Lord! 

2700 W, Kino Transactioneer 33 Gent, Pray what’s that?- 
Transact. Oh. lay! Why. don Vyou know ? 

Lay, pa. t, of Lie 2/. » Lay: see Lea, Lee, Ley. 
t LayaMe, a. Ohs. [f. Lay vX + -able ] Rate- 
able, taxable, * 

CX599 Ace. Bk. JV. JVrayln Antiquary XXXU. 279 The 
layable rentes of all my landcs. 

Xiaylsand (l^-brend). Also (?6 laband), 7 ley- 
band. [f. lay. Lea sb.^ + BLvnd sb. The identity 
and meaning of the word in the first quot. are 
doubtful.] a. The string with which a Mea’ or 
skein is tied up. b. (See quot. 1847.) 

2597 IVills jnv. N. C. (Surtees i860) 283, v els of 
camericke, 46s. Sd. v els of lawn 362. xvj labandes 8r. 2598 

i Florio, Bnndine, the lay-bande of a skatne of ihreed: 26x5 
Markham Eng. Housew. 11. v. 126681 237 You shall as you 
reel it, with a Leyband of a big twist, divide the slipping or 
skean into divers leyes. 2847 Haluwkl^ Lay-band, a Mnall 
roller. West. Itlsexplained asatowelin one MS. glossary. 

Lay-bed. Also '6 labed. [f. Lay z/.i] The 
bed in which something is laid or lies : a. a grave 
(now dialjs ; + b. a layer, stratum. 

2542 Richmond. Wills (Surtees 2853) 24, I gyf to the 
churche warks and for niy labed vjx. viijy. 27*8 W. Smith 


LAYER. 

Ann^ Univ. College 251 When, for ought 1 know, the Statue 
might be in its Lay-bed, and not taken out of the Quarrj*. 
2876 Whitby Gtoss.f Lay-bed, a grave. 

Lay-board. Sc. and north, dial. Also la- 
board, law-board, etc. [? f. Lay vX Cf, G. lege- 
hreiiy Du. legbord, board for laying something on.] 
The board on which tailors iron their seams. (Cf. 
lap-board^ s.v. Lap sbX 9.) 

1804 Gali-oway Z.««( nr/y 57 (E.D D.) His'Liboard gave, ' 
and gives, old bakers bread, a 2813 A. Wilson Poems 
{1876) II. 44 As .soon’s she reekt the sooty bield, Whare 
labrod he sat cockin’. 28*9 Hoco btheph. Cal. I. 180 Afore 
I were a landless lady. I wad rather l>c a tailor’s lay board. 
2867 Gkecor Banjjs. Gloss., Lay-bulrd. 

Lay-by (l^’bsi). [f. Lay z '.1 + By advA 

A sb. 

1 . A ‘ slack ’ part of a river in which barges are 
laid by out of use. 

2879 E. J. Castle Law 0/ Rating 61 Pumping station, 
wharf, lay-by for barges, 2892 Field -j Mar. 344/2 A lay. 
by near Windsor Bridge. zZ^zIbid. 17 Sept. 454/3 Screened 
lay-byes and deep pools. 2899 Daily Nnvs^^ May 3/r There 
i-i a river frontage to the Thames of 160 ft. with private dock 
and lay-by for three barges. 

2 . Something laid by or saved ; savings. 

2894 Baring-Gould Kitty Alone III, 65 , 1 had gone with 
all my little lay-by to gel you out of your difficulties. 

B. allrib. or adj. Intended to be ‘laid by’. 
2804 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem, 1 . 492 You might .. 
have executed, .a correct and expurgated copy for a lay-by 
edition. 

Laycall, obs. form of Laical a. 

Laych^e, variant of Laigh. 

Laycke, obs. form of Laic. 

Layti, obs. pa. t. Lay t/.l ; obs. north, f. Load. 
Lay-day (l^'*dF'). Comm. [app. f. Layz/.i] 
One of a ccitain number of days allowed according 
to a charter-party for the loading and unloading 
of cargo. 

2845 STEritCN Coniiu, Laws Eng. (2874) 11 . 141 That he 
will . . load and unload the goods within a certain number of 
days (usually called lay or running days). 2857 C. Cribble 
in I\Tert. PJarine Mag. (1858) V. 5 Your condgnees. .do not 
trouble themselves until your laydays are expired. 

Laydman, obs. form of Loadsian. 

Laye: see Lay jA, a. and also LEVEt^^r,, flame. 

Layen, obs, pa. pple. of Lie z^.i 
Layer (l^'’oi), sb. Forms : 4 logger, ieier, 
4-5 layer, 5 leyare, 5-7 lare, 6 laier, 7 lear(e, 
leer, layre, 8 lair, 7- layer, [f. Lay z/.i +-er 1 .] 
I. 1 . One who or that which lays (in various 
senses) ; one who lays siege, plots, etc. Also with 
sb. in comb., as besiege layer, plate layer, etc. 

2538 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (2844) I. 256 It selbe lesum to 
quhalsumeuer nychtbour that teprehendis the layarls of 
the said fuUe in the place forsayd letc.]. 255* Hcloet, 
Besiege laier, ohsessor. 2674 N, Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. • 
252 Layers of plots and traps, a 2684 Leighton. Cmw. 

I Pet. li, 6 The Lord Himself is the layer of this corner 
stone. 2737J CHAMhCRLAVNB.S*/. ( 7 /. n.iir. 93 Layers 
and Takers of Paper on and from the Rolling-Pressw. 1872 
Proctor Light Set, 311 The layer of the odds Mrs. 

Hoi’stoun Caught in Suare II. vi. 72 A layer of the demon 
of jealousy. 2B91 Pall Mall G. 21 Nov 6/3 At St. Ouen 
there was no betting, the layen refusing to do any business. 

fb. One who lays stones ; a mason. (Cf. 

layer.') Ohs. 

1382 Wycltf 2 Chron. xxil. 25 Many crafiise men, masouns, 
and leyers {2383 le^geris of stonys]. — Ezra iii. 7 Thci 
5eve money to heweris of sionus, and to leieris [z> r. le.ggeris 
2388 liggeris]. 2425 in Dugdale J/pwor/. III. 11. 264 During 
all the sayd werke the seid Will. Honvode shall nether set 
mo nor fewer Free-Masons Rogh Setters ne I.eye{r]s there- 
upon. c 2440 Promp. Pam. 294 h Leyare, or werkare wythe 
stone and mortere, cemcntarius. 2642 Sanderson Sertn. 
II. 194 The workmen, and labourers (layers, fillers, servers, 
and the re'kt). 

t C. One who lays or fixes the amount of (an 
impost). 

i6oa Ace. Bk. W. Wray in Antiquary XXXII. 80 
Imp’m. one laye . . of \d. ob. a noble . . Wm. Wray Robt. 
Hodgesonn and R. Atking'.on beinge I.Tyers of the saynie. 

. d. Of a hen (with adj. good, etc.). 

■ * 7®7 Mortimer H ush, 292 The oldest [Hens] l>eing always, 
reckoned the be.st Sitters, and the youngest the be.st Layers. 
1880 Standard 27 Dec., The hens are of a bad breed and. 
are infrequent layers. 

e. With advs. (see. L ay vX VIII): Inyer-on 
(a) Printing, the operator who * feeds * a printing- 
machine ; {b) Engineemng, ‘ an automatic mecha- 
nism which in a coining-press, embossing-press, or 
other analogous machine feeds blanks to the dies 
of the press ’ [Cent. Dictl). ' 

2552 Hl'loet, a layer out of mony, dtspensalor. 2599 
Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 248 Ohl Age, that ill layer vp of 
Beautie. 2635 J Gore Well-doing 25 A good layer up 
makes a good, layer out, and a good sparer makes a good 
spender. 2666 Pepys Diary 3 July. 'Ihe worst judge of 
matters, or layer together of what he hath read, in the 
world *708,^; 7 ‘<'>'JO'^rr/mrx(i 88 i)ni. 280 The layers 

out of the High way. 2722 Shaftesb. Charac. 1x737) 

330 opirit'huniers, wiich-nnders, and layers-out for nellish 
Storys and^ diabolical transactions. 1797 Mrs. Bennett 
Beggar Ctrl VII, x. 384 An exceeding go^ dresser of 
hair and layer-on of rouge. 2849 Alb. Smith Pottleton 
.Y,’ these [old women] was the layer-out of 

the village, to whom the management of the la.st 'dreary’ 
*0* * i g^rave was, by long usage, alwa>'s coticeded. 

zo4^_Q.Aambers Inform, II, 720/2 This machine requires a 
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laycfon and takeroff of sheeis at each end. J887 Standard 
7 Oct. 3/2 A printer’s * layer-on *, 1896 W. Morris In 

Mackail Life (1899) I. 230 The layer-out of a garden. 

II. Something wliich is laid. 

2 . A thickness of matter spread over a surface ; 
esp, one of a series of such thicknesses ; a stratum, 
course, or bed. In early use chiefly in Cookery^ 

1615 Markham Eng. Honsetv. (1660) 83 Take Codlins .. 
and lay a lear thereof in the bottom of the pye. x6t6 
SuRFtn. & Markh. Country Fanne 409 If you lay them 
[Damaske-plumb] betweene mulberrie-leaues, orvine-Icaues, 
one leare aboue another in a close box made for the purpose. 
1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 126 Just 10 boards in every 
chesse or layer. 1644 G. Platts in HartlWs Ltgacy (1655) 
200 , 1 would hav? all the richest Farmers, .to thiash up the 
most part of their other Corn, and to lake down the fore.said 
Kick, and to make it up again with a leere of thrashed Corn, 
with chaffe and all together, a 1648 Dicby Closet Opened 
(1677) 165 Put no more Collops into one pan at once than 
meerly to cover it with one Lare. 1684 T. Burnet Theory 
Earth 1. 167 The inner veins and lares of the earth are also 
broken as well as the surface. 1703 T. N. City <5- C. Pur- 
chaser 161 Some Gutters, .have a Lair of Sand for the Lead 
to lie upon. 1747 Mr.s. Glasse Cookery iv. 60 Then lay in 
your Dish a Layer of Mince-meat, and a Layer of Yolk of 
Eggs, .. a Layer of Anchovies letc.]. 1774 Golusm. Nni. 
Hist. (1776) I. 37 'I hese layers of shells .. must have been 
brought there by successive depositions. ? 17. . Receipts in 
Cookery 11 (Jam.) Lay in a lare of the beef, and throw on it 
plenty of suet with more spice, salt and fruits, do so lare 
after lare, till it be full. 1802 Playfair Hlustr. Hutton, 
Theory 44 Rocks having Ibeir layers exactly parallel are 
very common. 1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 30 In the Fir. . 
Each of these circular layers is externally most hard and 
solid. i8a8 Carr Craven Dial., Layer, .. 2. a slice from 
the breast of a fowl. 1845 Buno Dis. Liver 6 A layer of 
areolar . . tissue. x86o Tyndall Glac. i: xviii. 132 A deep 
Layer of fresh snow overspread the mountain. iMo Geikie 
Phys. Ceog. iv. xxi. 187 Stripping off the layer of vegetation 
we see below it the layer of soil on which the plants grow. 

■ PS' rt 1658 Cleveland /*<»«■//« (1677)2480011x1 they are 
one knows not whether’s thicker A Layre of Burgess, or a 
Layre of Vicar. XB76 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. Il.xxiii. 110 
Gwendolen's better self . . made a desperate effort to find 
its way above the stifling layers of egoistic disappointment 
and irritation. 

3 . Gardening and Agric. a. A shoot or twig of 
a plant fastened down and partly covered with earth, 
in order that it may strike root while still attached 
to the parent stock, and so propagate the plant. 

X664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 13 >iany Trees are also propa- 
gated by Cuttings, and Layers — Kal. Hort. June 
(1679) 19 CytisHS iunaius will be multiplied by slips in 
a moist place.. but neither by Seeds or Layers, 17x2 J. 
■James tr. l.e Blonds Gardening 141 The Dutch Lime . . is 
easily produced by Layers. 177* in Mrs. Delany's Lett. 
Ser. i[. 1. 475 On examining the layers of my large blooming 
magnolia I found one remarkably vigorous. 1813 Sir H. 
Davy Agtic. Client. 1x814) 361 The grasses that propagate 
themselves by layers. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed.4) 1.3x1 Many layers are lost, or prevented from striking 
kindly, by being covered too deep. 

b. pi. Patches of Laid or trodden corn. 

1634 W. Tirwhvt tr. Balzads Lett. (vol. I.) 79 When I see 
the Grasse trodden dpwne, and .. the Corne full of Layers; 
I am well assured it is neither Wind nor Haile, hath made 
this work. 

c. A field of grass or clover ; see also quot. 1 793. 

(Peth. a special development of Lair s (q.v.), influenced 

by association with Lay v.] 

, X793 Ann. Agric. XXL 611 note. Layer is the term used 
in Suffolk for artificial grasses, that rest longer than one 
year. x8gS E.Angt. Gloss., Layer, arable land in grass and 
clover. 18^ Rider Haggard in Loitgin. Mag, Oct. 498 
La>t year it and No. 39 were clover layers, but the crop 
they yielded was poor. 

d. (See quots.) 

1787 W. Marshall Norfolk (1795) II. 383 Layer, plants 
of hedgewood *, quick. 1794 Trans. Soc. Arts XII. 106 
Planted wiih three rows of fine white-thorn layer,' inter- 
mixed with Oak and Ash. 1805 E. Angl. Gloss., Law or 
Layer, young plants, such as whitethorn, crab, and brier. 

‘ 4 . Other specific and technical senses, a. ?Some 
measure of flax. ? Cf. Lea i* b. An oyster- 
bed (see quots.). c. Silk-inamtf. (See quot.) 
d. A pavior’s flag or flag-stone, e. Tanning, = 
bloomer-pit (see BloobierI). f. (See quot.) 

a. 1732 Acc. Workhouses 42 Every pound of six-penny 
flax, spun to 24 layers. . 

b. X735 Dyche & Pardon Diet., Layer, . , a Place in the 
retired Part of a River, Sea, &c. commonly called a Creek, 
where young Oysters are laid to grow. xysS Descr. Thames 
238 They [Oysters] are laid in Beds or Rills or Salt-water, 
in order to fat them, and these they term Layers. 

C. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 396 A small 
. light rod of wood, called a layer, which has a wire eye fixed 
into it, is placed at a little distance from, and oppo«.iie, to 
each bobbin, so as to conduct the thread thereupon ; and aS 
the layer moves constantly backwards and forwards, the 
thread is regularly spread upon the length of the bobbin. 

d. 1829 Glovers Hist, Derby x. 90 Paviers* flags, or 
layers. 

e. X797 Encycl.Bril. XVIII. 307/1 They [hides] are then 
removed into another pit, called a laj’er, in which they are 
laid smooth, with bark ground very fine strewed between each 
hide. i^^Hnrper's iMag.]s.w. 276/1 Hides remain in a‘first 
layer* for six or eight days. The same process is repeated 
in a ‘second layer’ in other vats for about two weeks, and 
in a third, or ‘splitting layer’, for about four weeks. 

f. 187s Knight Diet. J^fech., Layer , . . 2. {Leathermtann- 
faciure ) welt or strengthening strip. 

m. 5, attrib. and Comb . : layer-board,-board- 
ing, boarding for sustaining roof-gntters of lead ; 
also lear-board (Ogilvie) ; layer-coral, a fossil 
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coral of the genus Stromatbpora ; layer-reared a., 
reared from a ‘layer’; layer-stool, a root from 
which layers are produced. 

X842-S9 Givilt Encycl, Archit. § 2350. 630 Table for 
guttering. .6 inch *layer-board. 2875 Dawson Dawn o/Life 
vi. 156 The Stromatopor*, or *Jaycr-corals. 1832 Planting 
(L. U. K.) 34 Grafted and "layer reared species. Ibid. 35 
Transplanting trees from seed-beds, 'layer-stools, cutting 
grounds. 

Layer w. [t Laver sb. 3.] 

1 . Gardening, a. intr. To bend down ‘layers^ 
to the ground and cover them partly with earth so 
that they may strike root and propagate the plant, 
b. tram. To propagate by ‘layers’, c. To make 
a layer of. 

2832 Planting (L. U. K.) 27 The root which produces the 
young shoots tor layering is called the stool. S84X-60 1'. 
Rivers Fruit Garden (ed. 9) 4 To make this emi>sion of 
'roots more certain, the stem may be tongued, as usual in 
layering. 1845^ P'lorist's yrnl. 144 Preparation should be 
made for striking pinks, and layering carnations. 1858 
Glenny Gard, Ez>ery-day Bk. 252/1 If a healthy shoot can 
be layered and Struck. 1891 'J‘. E. Keubel Old 4- New 
Country Life 1213 Cutting and ‘layering* the'stiff white- 
thorn hedges. 

2 . Of crops : To be laid flat as by wind or rain 
in consequence of weakness of growth. 

1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 851 It is on this that the upgrowth 
of ‘ layered * Wheat depends. 1890 Carters Seed Caial. 
I Sept. 35 The Goldtliorpe Barley is remaikable for stout 
long straw, rendering it less liable to layer in rainy weather 
than other Barleys. 1891 Times 10 Oct. 12/4 The layering 
. .of the corn rendered the use of machines impossible. 
Layer: see Lai it. 

Layered (l^'*aid), a. [f. Layer sh. 2 -»• -ed 2.] 
Divided into layers ; having layers (of a particular 
character or number) ; covered with layers. 

1852 G. W. Curtis Nile Notes in W. H. Gregory Egyfit 
(1859) I. 270 Hills and regularly layered rocks. Anier, 
Naturalist XXI. 420 Certain two-layered spongc-Iarvm. 
1898 G. W. Steevens With Kitchener to Khartum 174 
Our faces were layered with coffee colour. 

Layer-over. dial. Also lare-over, lay-over, 
layer, etc. (see Eng. Dial Diet.). (See quots.) 

a ^^0Q B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Lare^er, said when the 
true Name of the thing must (in decency) be contealed. 
X725 in Neso Cant. Diet, 2785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, 
Lareovers for Medlers, an answer frequently given to 
children, or young people, as a rebuke for their impertinent 
curiosity, in enquiring what is contained in a box, bundle, 
or any other closed conveyance. rxiBxs Forby Voc. E. 
Anglia, Layer' 07 >er, a gentle term for some instrument of 
chastisement. x888 Sheffield Gloss., LayorsformteddUrs. 

Layery (U^'sri), a. rare. [f. Layer -1- -Y.] 
Consisting of or formed in layers, 

1832 T.. Hunt Dryads From hedge to layery beech. 

Layery> Layetie* obs. forms of Lairy a., Laity. 

II Layette (Ifye t). [Fr.] 

1 . A complete outfit of garments, toilet articles, 
and bedding for a new-born child. 

2874 Princess Alice Mem. 26 Apr. (1884) 321 Let me 
thank you.. for the present towards the layette— a most 
kind assistance. 

■ 2 . (.See quot) 

2885 Farrow Mil, Encycl., Layette, A ibree-sided tray . . 
used to carry powder from one mortar to another in powder- 
mills. 

Layety, obs. form of Laity. 

Layfe, obs. form of Lave jA' 

Lay'fe6. Obs. exc. Hist. Forms ; see Lay a. 
and Fee jA-; also 4 laifeo, 3 laife, layfe, 6 
laffye. [a. AF. lai fe.'\ 

L A fee or estate in land held in consideration of 
secular services, as distinguished from an ecclesi- 
astical fee. + Also phr. of lay fee (cf. Fee sbl- i b). 

<-1299 Beket 560 in J", Eng. Leg. 122 Jif ani man of holi 
churche halt ani-hing of lay-fe ^2300 (Percy Soc.! 556 
holdellj eni laifeoj .. he sch.al done here-fore pe seruice l»at 
to he kinge bi-faller. ^2330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 285 
.‘Sir’, he bisshop said, ‘of bi'i we pray h^, pat. .nouht of our 
lay fe Be taxed with nonofjour-s'. ?<r 2400 Ploivman.s Tale 
741 Tlierewith they purchase hem lay fee In londe there hcnl 
liketh best. 2553 Recoh Rtliques of A’iiwf (x563>246b, Al y* .. 
maken holy churche Layfee, y* is halowed and ble.ssed. 1652 
G. W. tr. CoweVs Inst. 148 An Inventory of such Goods and 
Chattels, as they shall finde in the Lay-fee of the party 
deceased. 2750 Carie Hist. Eng. II. 283 Arrogating to 
his own courts the cognisance 01 lay-fees in the case of 
persons of the first quality. 2868 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) II. viii. 182 Berides his archbishopric, he held the 
county of Evreiix as a lay fee. 
t 2 . The laity, lay people collectively. Orig. in 
of the lay fee. Obs. 

1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R, i. (1495) 6 It suffyeeth to 
theyni whyche ben of the lay fee or state. 0x425 Found. 
St. Bartholome^v's 19 The peple of boith ordres, the Clergie 
And the laife. 0x449 Peco|CK Repr. 11, L 136, I wote not 
that it is worth forto talke in re.sonyng with eny persoon 
of the laife vpon eny mater of Goddis lawe. 2481 Caxton 
Godfrey xv. 43 For tamende clerkes & layefee. a 2529 
Skelto.s Replyc. 267 Why iangle you .suche jestes. .To the 
people of lay fee. 2536 Exhort, xto North, in Furnivall 
Ballads fr. MSS. I. 308 The intollcmble exactions th.it 
‘longe he dyd vsse the laffj'e emonges, and also the spiritu- 
aliye. 2545 Primer, Injunction, To., all other of the 
Clergie ; as also al eSiaies and degrees of the laye fee. 
2568 Grafton Chron. II. xi8 A great. multitude,- of the 
which the king pardoned a great number of the laye Fee. 
'2642 PrynnE Antip. 79 ‘More -of their Tenants went to the 
Kings wanes, then of the Tenants of them of.lhe Lay fee. 


■ Layff, obs. form of Lave jA <• ‘ ' 

Lay figxire (1?** fi-gsi). [f. ^lay (abstracted 
from Layman-) -f- Figure ji.j A jointed wooden 
figure of the human body, used by ai iists as a model 
for the arrangement of draperies, posing, etc. 

2795 r. Hurlstone Crotchet Lodge 49 The latter, in 
passing behind the Lay-figure, pushes it, and the Landlord 
down together. Miss Crotchet. Heav'n's ! my niece's Lay- 
figure is deslrojed. 2851 Hlustr. Catai. Ct. Exhib. 1239 
•Lay figures of men .and women .. for artists. 1855 Mrs. 
Gaskf.ll North 4 * S , !, Her Aunt asked her to stand as a sort 
of lay figure on which to display them [shawls]. 1877 Mrs. 
Oliphant Makers Flor. xiv. 351 Fra Bartolommeo was the 
inventor of the lay figure. 

b. _/^. A person of little intrinsic importance, 
a ‘nonentity’; a character in fiction destittite of 
the attributes of reality. 

283s Court Mag. VI. 1 ( 56/2 Let me. .guard my.self against 
any possible imputation of hostility towards my proposed 
lay-figure. 1859 Helps Friends in C. Ser. n; I. i. 20 . 1 feel 
more for the mother, who is but a lay-figure, than for the 
daughter. 

Layig)hyii, obs. form of Laugh v. 
t Layheap. Obs. [? f. lay- in Laystall + 
Heap jAJ = Laystall. 

2624 Nottingham Rec. (1889) IV. 386 To remoue cartts, 
and layheappes, and other annojances, 

• Layick(e, obs, form of Laic. 

. Laying (J^‘‘ii))) 'vbl. sb. [f. Lay + -ingI,] 
1. The action of Lav z/.i in various senses ; putting, 
setting, placing, fixing, esp, in a designed position ; 
t assessment, taxation ; t accouchement ; etc. 

CZ330 R. Brunne Chton. (1810) 261 pe lond fulle hard was 
.sette in hat ilk laying, Fromp. I'arv. 294/2 Ley- 

ynge of a thynge, posicio. 2472-3 Durham Acc. Rolls 
(Surtees) 644 Pro le laynge fusi et lynde molendini (cf. 
Lay T'. 3b]. 1480 Caxion Chron. Eng. eexliii. (1482) 290 
Anone he leyd his ordynaunce and in the leyng of a 
gonne come a quarell and smote the good Erie Edmond in 
the hede. 24M Naval Acc. Hen. I'll (1896) 13 The., 
openyng and newe leying of old Ropes. ^71548 Hall 
Chron,, Edw. IF, 245 To reise the siege, at the layeng 
whereof he was counsayler and partener. x6xx CorcR. 
Proposition d' eneur, a Writ, or the laying, of Error. 26x1 
Festry Bks. iSurtees) 63 Item payed for laying of ihre 
hog^s, vj d. 2626 Bacon §66^ Another ill Accident is 
Laying of Corne with great Raines in Haruest. 2660 Shan- 
ROCK Fcgetables 59 Circumposition is a kind of laying . . In 
this the mould is born up to the bough which is to be taken 
off. 2662 PnpYS Diary 25 May, They do say there are some 
plots in laying. 27x2 Prideaux Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4) 
53 ']*he laying of the Church Rale ought to be according to 
the Lands and the Stock. 2796 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 3‘ XVI. 
485/1 The operation of unillng them [i.e. strands ofa rope] 
with a permanent twist is called laying. 1823 P. Nicholson 
Pract. Build. 373 Laying consists in spreading a single coal 
of lime and h.air all over a ceiling and panition. 2859 A* 
Griffiths (1862) 112 No 6.. attends stool bed, 

elevating screw and quoin in laying. xB6r H.\ 3 u,\zir. Moqmn* 
fandon 11. in. iii. 136 Godard saw a female [Meloe] deposit 
in two hayings 2212 eggs. 

b. with advs. or advb. pbr. (see Lay VIII). 
1496 Naval Ace. Hen. FI/ {1896) 174 Mappes for layng 
on of piche Rosyn & lalow uppon the seid ship. 2526 
Tindale 1 'Tim. iv, 14 Leyinge on of the hondes ofasenlour. 
2535 Coverdale I Esdras viii. 51 Because of the layenges 
awayte. 2576 Fleming Paiiopl. Epist. 240 In the dispensing 
or laying out of your goods. 2602 Shaks. Ham. v. i. 182 We 
haue many pocky Coai ses now adaies, that will scarce hold the 
laying in. ? 2608 E. M. Wingfiki.d Disc. Firginia in C)apt. 
Smith iFks. (Arb.) 1. p. xr, I mislikcd his leying out of our 
towne. a 2659 Osborn Misc. (1673) 603 Her Coming.s-in 
are Mathematically adjusted to her Layings-out, 2726 
Leoni Alberti’s Aixhit. 1 . 76/1 Ware-houses or Vaults for 
the laying up cf Goods. 18x7 Keats Let. Wks. 1889 III. 
76 One of my chief layings-up is the pleasure I shajl have 
in showing it to you. 28^ Dickens Mart. C/inz. xix. She 
went to a lying-in or a laying-out with equal rest and relish. 
18^ Sir E, Reed Shipbuild. xx. 420 The laying-off of the 
ship is proceeded with simultaneously with the preparation 
of the model. 2B79 E.scott England I. 60 The laying down 
of main roads. 2892 Gardiner Student’s Hist, Eng 22 The 
erection of fortifications, and the laying out of .streets. 

2. concr. a. What is laid, in various senses of 
the vb. b. A layer, bed, stratum, c: An oyster- 
bed. d. Buildhig. (See quot. 1823.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R.xw. vii. (149.O 4^7 Alle byrdes 
that ben lyke to Culuores .. laye not the thyrde tyme but 
whan the .veconde layenge is corrupie and dystroyed. 2683 
Moxon blech. Exerc., Printing x\\y. F 9 Having laid down 
his Dry Laying, he takes another Quire off the Dry Heap. 
2703 T. N. City {k C. Purthaser 205 You mu«;t. .cover with 
Sand every Ikying, or Bed of Lime. >823 P. Nicholson 
Pract. Build. 391 Laying, in pla-tering.--The first coat on 
lath of two-coal plaster, or set-work. 2846 McCulloch Wcc. 
Brit. F.mpire (1854I I- ^37 The oy.sters^.are depoMlcd for 
a while in beds or lajnngs in the adjoining creek.s. 1003 
C. R. Markham in Intetl. Qbserv. IV. 624 Ihe brood 
[oysters two years old] are dredged up out at sea. and placed 
on layings within the river Colne. 2W7 Smyth >baitors 
IFord-bk., Layings, a sort of pavement of culcn, on ine niuu 

of estuaries, for forming a bed for oysters. , • 

- 3 . attrib. and Comb., as layiugplace ) laying- 
hook (see quot.); laying-house, the house or 
building in which rope is ‘ l.nid ’ or made ; loying- 
'machine, a machine for ‘ laying strand. ° “ 
rope ; laying-on table Printing, a ta e 
which the machine is fed : laying-on ‘oo^^"^' 
iinaiig, the tool with which gold '5“^ / 
cover or the edge of a book ; 

bindiig, a press in which books are held «hile their 
edges being cut (also called lytigipress ) ; laying- 
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tool, -trowel, a plasterer’s trowel (see quot. 1825) ; 
laying-top, a grooved conical piece of wood placed 
between the strands in ‘laying* a rope, a Top; 
laying-walk, that part of a rope-walk in which 
the rope is laid. 

1794 Seaviansfif^ 55 *Layittg'Hook, the hook 

on which the strands are all hung together for laying or 
closing. 1778 Etzg. Gazetteer {ed. 2) s.v. Porisvtoztih^\i& 
fire was fiist seen to burst through the roof of the ‘‘laying* 
house. 1839 Ure DUt. Arts 1091 Captain Huddart con- 
structed a laying-machine, which has carried his inventions 
in rope-making to the greatest perfection. 184^ Chambers' 
Inform, 11. 719/2 On the gallery are seen eight men at 
so many ‘*laymg-on-tnbles’, feeding the machine.^ 1858 
SiMMONDS Diet, Trade^ ^Lnying-ondool^ a bookbinder's 
tool ; a tip. 1863 Dickens Mnt, Fr, 1. ix, The favourite 
‘laying-place of several di<:creet hens. .*8^ Hansett 
Bibtiopegia 172 The cutting or*iaying press is mrmed of two 
strong cheeks of limber, connected together with two wooden 
screws and two square pins. 1825 J. Nicholson O^erat, 
Mechanic 606 The '‘laying and smoothing tool consists of 
a flat piece of liardened iron, about ten inches in length, 
and two inches and a half wide, very thin, and ground to 
a semicircular shape at one end, but left square at the other. 
1839 Ure Diet, Arts 1073 In laying cables, torsion must be 
given both behind and before the “laying top. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 249 A “Laying 'I'rowel, to lay the Lime and 
Hair wiihall upon the Laths, it being larger than a Brick 
Trowel, and fastned {tol its handle in a different manner, 
1778 Eng, Gazetteer (ed. ei s. v. Portsmouth^ The rope- 
makers’ “laying-walk and tarring-walk. 

Lajring ppL a. [f. Lay vA + -ing2.] 

That Jays; chiefly said of hens, 

IS9* Percivall Sp. Diet, Ponedera £alitMa,a.\ay\nshtn, 
1884 Roe Hat Ser, Story it. in Harper's Mag, Jan. 288/2, 
1 can keep my laying hens warm even in zero weather. 
fLayit, a* Sc, Obs, [Altered form of lawit^ 
Lewd a,, influenced by Lay a.] Lay. 

1363 WinJet Fonr Scoir Thre Quest, tltle-p., Wks. 1888 
I. 47 The CathoHks of the inferiour ordour of dergie and 
layt men. 1621 Glide <V Godlie Ball, (S. T. S.) App. 2. 231 
The layii 30 will not teiche. 

Layity, obs. form of Laity. 

Layk'e, Laykin, -yn, obs. ff. Lake, Lakin. 
Iiay-land : see Lea-land. 

Xiayloo(k, obs. and dial form of Lilac. 
Ijayman ^ (U **mffin). Also 5-6 laye-, laieman, 

6 learaan, leman. [Orig. two words : see Lay a.] 

1 . A man who is not a cleric; one of the laity. 

1432-30 tr. Hidden (Rolls) V. 289 'That noo clerke scholde 

receyve investiture of his benefice, .of the honde of a seculer 
lay man. 13*0 Caxions Chron. Eng iv. 38/2 Tins man of 
a laye man was made pope, 1348 Gest Pr. Masse F viij, 
It impHeth no more one Christian then another, no more y® 
spiritual then the leamen. xs6x T. Norton Calvin's lust 
1. 24 Let them |the papistes] no more use this shift to 
say that images are lay inennes bokes. a 2677 Barrow 
Serm. Wks. 1716 I. 2x0 A Lay-man should not intrude 
himself to administer the sacred functions. 1704 Nelson 
Fest. Iff Fasts iii. (1739) 473 Nor would the Primitive 
Church have forbidden Deacons ., to have followed secular 
Employmentj«, if they had been mere Laymen, 178a Priest- 
ley Cornt/>t. Chr, II. vii. 85 A layman. .might baptize, 
^849 Macavlay Hist. Eng, vi, II. 95 Of the other six com- 
missioners three were prelates and^ three laymen. 1863 
Kingsley Hereiv. hi. (1875; 82 It is as good a rule for 
priest as for layman. 

2 . iransf. A man who is an ‘ outsider ’ or a non- 
e.xpert in relation to some particular profession, art, 
or branch of knowledge (esp. with reference to law 
and medicine). 

. *477 Norton Ord. A leh.Vxozm in A^Um. (i6s2)6ThisBoke 
is made, that Lay-men shulde it see, And Cleiks alsoe .. 
Whereby all Lay-men which putieth them mprease,Toseech 
by Alkimy great ryches to winn May finde good Counsell. 
X5S9 Morwvng Evonym. 240 Dry it lyghtly by the sun, and 
drawe out an oyll after the maner of the lay men. 1574 tr. 
Littleton s Tenures 69 b, To declare and expresse to the 
lay men that be not learned in the law. x866 Sat. Rez>, 

7 Apr. 403/1 No prudent layman will venture to judge of the 
merits of a tailor s log. 1^8 Brvce Amer, Commw. 1. 329 
Sometimes this is a simple question which an intelligent 
layman may answer. More frequently it is a difficult one 
which needs,, the subtlety of the trained lawyer. 1897 
Allbuit's tiyst. Med. If. 657 The assertion so frequently 
made by ignorant or unscrupulous laymen that the [medical] 
profession has been influenced [eta]. 

So Iiaywoman. 

1529 More Dynloge lii. Wks. 247/1 How the scripture 
might without great perill ., be ., taken to ley men & 
women both. 1553 Becon Rtfiques of Rome {1^6^) 95 They 
myght lawfully be baptised in all places. .by a Layman or 
by a Laywoman. 1674 Hickman Quinquari. Hist. (ed. 2) 
I40 Had he held that a Lay-man, or woman, may administer 
the Lord’s Supper. 1846 ^Iaskell Mon, Rit I. p. ccxi, 
Having reference to baptism in times of necessity by laymen 
and laywomen. 

t Lay-man 2, Ohs. [a. Du. Iceman, for */eden~ 
vtan, f. led ‘ membrum, arriculus* (Kilian), now lid 
limb, joint + man Man sb.^ Cf. G. gliedeniiann.'] 
=: LaY:FIGURE. 

■ 1688 H. Testling Sentiments Painters 5th Table, Rather 
make use of Models of Wax, than a Layman of Wood. X706 
Art of painting (1744) 31 The Painter ought to avoid all 
manner of stiffness and hardness in bis folds, and be careful 
that they dont smell of the lay man, as we commonly say. 
1762 H. WALroLE Catal. Engravers 11765) 22 Crispin Pass 
, .describes Che use of the manehen or hyman for disposing 
draperies. 1796 Charlotte Smith Marchmont 1 . 141 She 
seemed as if her shape had been imagined by some joiner., 
•pn purpose to serve as a layman for the clothes she wore. 

f Xiayil(e* Obs. [variant of Lawn sb.^J Some 
•fine linen fabric ; ? = Laiyn sb.'^ 
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xS6x Inv. R. IVardr. (1813) 150 Ane bed of layn sewit 
with .silk. X581 Sc, Acts ^as, FI, c. ix3.CoastelIe cleitbing 
of silkes. .layne, cammeraige, freinries, etc. 16x2 P. Lowe 
Chymrgeric viii. v. 367 Couer it with a Ltnnen cloth, or for 
persons of higher dignitie take layne {printed layre] or 
camerige. 

Layn(e, var. Lain ; obs. Sc. f. Loan. 
Laynder, obs. form of Launder. 

Iiayner, obs. form of Lainer. 

Lay-ont (lF**aut). Chiefly. .S'. [See lay out. 
Lav vf 56.] 

1 . The laying out, planning, or disposition of 
land, streets, etc.; also, the land so laid out, 

x883 July 285/1 Although the conception 

of its lay-out dates back nearly half a century, the tree 
planting that has added so much to Washington was begun 
only in 1872. 1893 A<)rKw(N.Y.l Sept. Eo In the lay-out and 
construction ofa very considerable part of the railway service 
of this country. x8o8 C. O. Parmenter Hist. Pelham, Mass, 
158 A portion of the town is .south of the original layout. 
1900 I. P. Roberts {title") The Farmstead, the Making of 
the Rural Home, and the Lay-out of the Farm. 

2 . Something laid or spread out; a display; a 
* spread ' ; the tools or apparatus pertaining to 
some occupation, etc. 

1869 A. K, M Clure Roely Mis. 219 His [xr. a miner’.s] 
necessities are appreciated by the other owners, who get up 
a most expensive ‘lay-out* for him. 1898 Mark Twain in 
Cosmopolitan 12 Aug. 426 Of all the barbarous layouts that 
were ever contrived this was the most atrocious. 

3 . Cards, In Faro : see quot. 

1889 in Century Diet, 1894 Maskelvne Sharps ^ Flats 
189 The layout. The designation of this adjunct to the 
game is derived from the fact that it forms that part of the 
table upon which the playeas * lay out ' their slakes. Usually 
it is a green cloth, having painted upon it a representation 
of the thirteen cards of one suit. 

4 . ‘ The space occupied or fished over by a haul- 
seine* {Cent. Diet.), 

6. attrib. in lay-out line, ‘a long line bnoyed at 
each end, from which baited hook-lines run into 
deep water’ {Cent. Diet.). 

La3rr(e : see Lair, Layer. 

Layroek, obs. form of Lark. 

+ Lays. Obs. Earlier anglicizing of Sp. lazo 
Lasso. 

1726 Shelvocke yoy. sag [Island of Chiloe on Coast of 
Chilli They are particularly dextrous in thiowing a sliding 
noose at the end of a long thong of leather, wherewith they 
pe sure of catching an ox, hoisc, &c. or any thing, even in 
its full career ; this they call a Lays. 

Lays, Lays-band : see Leasp sb.^ 

Laysar, -©r, -our, obs. forms of Leisure. 
Lays©, variant of Leese Obs, 
tLay*sliip. Obs. rare-\ [f. Lay ir. -f -SHIP.] 
The condition of a layman; in quot. used (with 
poss. pron.) as a mock title. 

1641 Milton Ch, Govt, 11. Hi. Wks. 1851 HI. x68 In respect 
of a woodden table and the perimeter of holy ground about 
it, a flagon^ pot, and a linnen corpoial, the Priest esteems 
their lay-ships unhallow'd and unclean. 

Lay-soil, y-are"^. [?corrupiion of Laystalu, 
after Soil.] ‘ A place to lay soil or rubbish in * 
(Crabb Technol, Diet, s.v. Lay). 

Laystall (l^^-stpl). Also 6 laye-, leystallCo, 
6-7 lei-, leystal, laystale, 7 leastall, lestBl(l, 
Vloystal. [f. Lay v. -r Stall; perh. to be re- 
garded as an altered form of next.] 

•f* 1 . A burial-place. Obs. 

*3*7 Banc. IPills (Chetham Soc.) I. 16 My bodye to be 
bured w'in the white freris of Chewier., and thei to have 
for my laystall xiij®. Hij'. xs4x Ludlow Churc/nu. Ace. 
tCamden) 5 Reseyved of mastci-e Foxe for wardens 
leystalle vjx, viij//. 

2 . A place where refuse and dung is laid, 

*553 Bnrrey Ch. Goods (1869) 98 A pese of grownd to 
make a leystall for the soyle of the hole paryshe. 1380 
Hollyrand Treas Fr. Tong, Voirics tCvne vil/e, lay- 
stall of a towne. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. v, 53 Many corses, 
like a great lay-stall. Of murdred men. 16x0 Death RauiL 
Hack m Hart, Misc. (Malh.) IH T12 The house.. to be 
utterly ruinated, and beconveilcd into a common leastall. 
*6x2 Drayton Poly-olb. Pief. A, I'he common Lay-stall 
of a Citie. 1702 Land. Gaz. No. 3825/4 'I’he Ground called 
the Laystal at Mile-end. 183* Cari.vle Aar/. AVx. I1858) 
26 Five-million quintals of Rags picked annually from the 
Laystall. i88t Tinies 25 Aug. 7/3 It does not require a very 
old man to remember a universal reign of cesspools, open 
ditches, and public laystalls, even in our largest and best 
kept towns. 

attrib. De Foe's Eng. TradrsmAW. <2841)1. 20 The 
brickmakers all about London mix seacoal-ashes, or laystal- 
stuff, as we call it, with their clay, of which they make 
bnek. 

1629 H. Burton Babel ^ Bethel 66 The Schoole and 
Laystall of all impure spirits, a 1637 B. Jonson Under, 
•woods, Little Shrub Grorving by,’}L\otXK he was, Proud, false, 
and trecherous, . . the lay-stall Of putrid flesh alive I 1644 
Vicars Goji m Mount 152 Stage-playes . . those most dirty 
and stinking sinks or lestalls of all kinde of abominations, 
a *734 North Exam. 1. iii. § 99 (1740) 191 The Whole was 
no better than a La>’sla!l of Lyes. • 
o. * A place where milch co\vs are kept in London * 
(Simmonds Diet. Trade 1858). 

+ EaystOw. Obs. Also <; laye-, 5-6 ley-, 6 
laistowie, 7 laistoff (?). [f. Lay i>. + Stow. Cf. 
Lairstow.] 


LAZABET. 

1 . = Laystall i. 

1452 It^ill 0/ Vaw^age (Somerset Ho.), Faciant vniim 
leystowe pro sepultunbus defunctorum. 1485 Wilt etf Ryfcn 
(ibid.), For my leystow in the seid chirch. 

2 . = Laystall 2. 

1494 Fabyan Citron, vn. ccxxvi. 254 This place of Smyth- 
feetde was .at y* daye a layestowe of all order offyUh. 1577 
Harrison Englanti 11. xx. (1877I l. 325 The ancient gardens 
were but dunghlls and laistowes. a 1663 J. Goodwin Filled 
su. the spirit x. (1670) 304 The fumes and smells of Laistoffs, 
Dunghills, and putriiled Imdies. 

Laysure, obs. lorm of Leisure. 

Layt(e, variant of Lait Obs. ; obs. f. Late a.l 
Laytell, Layth, obs.ff.LiiTLE Loath,Loath£. 
Iiaytie, -ty, obs. forms of Laity. 

Laytt, variant of Late sb.^ Obs. 

Layvel, obs. form of Level. 

Laywoman : see nnder Laymaw. 

Lazar (Icbzai), ri. and a. arei. Forms: 4-7 
lazare, lazer, laser, (4 laoer, lazre, 5 lasyar), 
6 lasar, (laiser, laizer), 4- lazar. [a. mcd.L. 
lazarus.tm application of the proper name Zosa?-Kj, 
Luke xvi. 20. Cf. F. ladre, It. lazzaro.\ 

A. sb. 

1 . A poor and diseased person, nsually one afflicted 
with a loathsome disease ; esp. a leper. 

Ayenh. ,89 Ine pe uorblsne of be riche manne, bet 
onworjjcde )?ane lazre. rx33o St, John 254 in Horstm, 
Altengl. Leg. (i88x» 37 )>e Licer, bat died in disese. 13 .. 
E. E, Allit. P. B. X093 Lazares fid monye, Summe fepre, 
summe lome, & lomerande blynde. c 1420 Chron. Vitod. 
St. 274 Blynd lazerus and croked in chirche to lede. 1485 
Caxton Chas. Gt. 37 There atie laste \yere guarytshed & 
heled . . viij lazars of the palesey. 1372 Nottingham Rec, 
IV. 142 A lasar of the Spyttyll' House, *577-87 Holinshed 
Chron. III. 10S2/2 'J'hey prouided for the lazer to keepe him 
out of the cilie from clapping of dishes, and ringing of beb. 
x6xo Holland Lamden's Brit. i. 522 Lazer.s so ihey used 
to tearme folke infected with the Elephanllasle or Leprosle. 
ax743 SAVACE.£'//Va//: on Mrs. fonts 15 Did piteous lazars 
oft attend her door? She gave— farewell the parent of the 
poor. ?X79S Coleridge * Sweet Afercy’, The Galilean 

mild, Who met the Lazar turned from rich man's doors, And 
called him friend, and wept upon his .sores. 1884 Tennyson 
Bechet t. iv, I marked a group of lazars in the market-place 
— half-rag, half-sore — beggars. ^ 

'I' 2 . (See quol. 1710.) Ohs. 

*573 Tusser Hush, xlix. (1878; xo8 If Lazer solothsome in 
cheese be espied, let baies amend Cisley, or shift hir aside. 
*7x0 D. Human Tusser Redtv. (i744» 52 What he [Tusser] 
calls Lazer, which is an inner Corruption, or Rottenness of 
divers Colours, is chiefly occasion’d from their using Beast- 
ings, or Milk soon after Calving. 

0. attrib. and Comb,, as lazar^like, + -inan^ -sore; 
t lazar’s clicket, clapper, snapper* /•/<!/- 
per; lazar-hBuntep,onewho frequents places where 
lazars are. Also Lazar-cote, Lazar-house. 

i6xx CoTCR., Claqiiettc, a 'I-azers Clicket, or Clapper. 1835 
Browning Paracelsus lit. 760 You are not a *Iazar-haunter ; 
How should you know? 1602 Smaks. Ham. 1. v, 72 And 
a^ most in.etani Teller bak’d about, Most “Lazar-hke, with 
vile and loath.sorne crust, All my smooth Body. *55* 
Lati.mer Serm, -yrd Sund.Epiph. (1584) 309 Note here also 
the behnuiour of this '‘Lazer man. 1387 Goldikc De 
Alornay xxxx. 463 He .saw him theie lapping vp his sores 
among the Lazermen, X638 tr. Bergerac’s Satyr. Char. 
xxvi. 95 “Lazeres snappers [orig. etiquettes de ladres\ 
1796 Regk. Pence i. Wks. VIII. 123 Exposing our 

*laz.nr sores at the door of every proud servitor of the 
French republick, 

B. ad/. Affected with a loathsome disease, esp. 
leprosy ; leprous, Also^^. 

1483 Caxton Goid. Leg. 108 b/i For the cruelte of Con* 
stanlyn god sente hym sucheasekeneslhat he becam lazare 
and mesell. 1330 in Weaver Wells Wills (tZgo) 157 To the 
lazar people beyng at St. Margarets near ihe towne of 
'I'launlonl xij'U 1546 dupplic. Poore Commons (E. E. T. S.) 
62 Blind, lame, lazar, and other the impotent creatures, 
1399 Shaks. Hen. V, ii. i. 80 Fetch forth the Lazar Kite of 
Cressid's Kind, Doll Teare-sheete. 1792 D. Lloyd Voy. 
Life 148 Studious to heal a Lazar world. 

Hence flia^zarly a., lazar-like, diseased; 
z6z2-z3 Bp. Hall Contempl., N. T. iv. xi, And likeanotber 
lerusalem, for those five leprous and laz.arly orders,’ hath 
built five porches. 

Xiazar, obs. Sc. form of Leisure. 
t £a'zar-cote. Obs. [f. Lazar + Cote sb.^ 
A hnl or lodge for the reception of lazars. 

1470-83 Malory ^r/4«r viii. XXXV, Syr said Gouernaile 
5?® cote, 1493 li'iil of Spencer (Somerset 

Ho.), J he iiij Lazarcottes nygh London. 1536 in Vtcary's 
Annt. 0888) App. iii. 157 Thomas Barnwell. .shalbe one of 
the vLsitors of the spyttelhowses, or Inzar cote.s, about this 
Citye. 1563 Foxe A. Af, 477 (bis) His [Bilney’s] pjeach- 
ing at the lazar cots. 

liazaret (liezare*t). Also 7 lazarett, 8-9 
lazaretto, lazzaret. [a. F. lazaret, ad. It lazza- 
rettoj now lazzeretto : see next.] 

1 . = Lazaretto i. 

161X Cotcr., Lazaret, a Lazaret, or Spittle for Lazers. 
2667 Loud. Gaz. No. 135/2 7’he Grand Visier .. has given 
wder for. .rairing a Battery near the Lazaret. 1682 Wheler 
jouru. Greece \. 16 A large Lazarett, as the Italians call 
^ P«s\*house. 1783 Hamilton in Phil. Trans. LXXIIL 
SOI 1 he Lazaret has some cracks in it. x8z6 Gazetteer 
'^,cot. (ed. 2) 128 A lazaret or hospital for the reception of 
sick. x888 Daily Nezus 29 Nov. 4/8'rhc lazarets where the 
sick, .so often find their welcome passport to the grave, 

a X711 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. *72* 
•111. 76 In the greatPortico there Night and Day, A Lazaret 
of wounded Spirits lay. 2843 Sir H. Taylor I. Comnenus 



LAZARETTO, 
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LAZY, 


V, vii. Wkc. 1864 1 1 . 235 Man, for lack of manliness, is made 
A lazaret for the mind's maladies. 

2. s= Lazauktto 2 . 

1721 Aci Pari, in Lend, Gaz. No. 5927/5 Such Ship, House, 
Lazaret, or other Place. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 162 
The same penalty also attends persons escaping from the 
lazarets, or places wherein quarentine is to he performed. 
1800 Act 39 <5- Goo. JII, c. 80 {title) An Act for erecting 
a Lazaret on Chetney Hill, in the County of Kent, and for 
reducing into one Act the Laws relating to Quarantine. 
x86o^ Merc. Marine Ma^. VU. 147 Only one box .. was 
left in the lazarette. x8^6 Daily Ne^vs 23 July 5/4 After 
purging five days' quarantine in a lazaret. 

Jzg^. 1819 Byros yuan 11. ccxxv. The liver is the lazaret 
of bile. 

3. = L.\zabetto 3 . 

2892 Stevenson & L. Osborne Wrecker xi. 185 From the 
cabin the cook was storing tins into the lazarette. 1897 
R. KiPUNcCrt//. Courageous He rolled to the lazarette 
aft the cabin. 

3 jazaretto (Ijezarett?). Also 7 lazzareto, 
lazaretta, 8 lazeretto, lazareta, 9 lazzaretto. 
[ad. It. lazzareto (Florio), now lazzeretlo, f. lazzaro 
Lazar.] 

1 . A house for the leceptiou of the diseased poor, 
esp. lepers ; a hospital, pest-house, (Chiefly used 
■with reference to foreign countries.) 

1549 Thomas Hist. Itnlie 83 a, For the plague there is 
a house., two miles from Venice, called the Lazaretto, 

1609 \V, Biddulph in T. Lavender Trav, cert. Englishmen 
6 The Lazaretta (at Zante], which is a place like vnto the 
pest house in More-fields. 2789 Mrs. Piozzi yourtt, France 
1. 77 The Lazaretto.. remains a standing monument of his 
piety. 1822-56 De Quincey Confess. (1862) 31 Bare as the 
walls ofapoor house or lazaretto. 1874 Green Short Hist. 
X. 5 1.722 His longing.. led him to examine the lazarettos of 
Europe and the East. 

2 A building, sometimes a ship, set apart for the 
performance of quarantine. 

_ 1605 B. JoNSON Fox IV, i. (1607) 12 b, Where they vse To 
lie out forty, fifty dayes, sometimes, About the Lazaretto^ 
for their trial!. 1615 G. Sandys Trav, (1621) 6 When they 
haue Pralticke, they are enforced to vnlade at the Lazaret-o. 
Ibid. 227 To he conueyed by him vnto the Lazaretta^ there 
to retnaine for thirtie or fortie d.ayes before I could be ad- 
mitted into the Citie. 1785 Paley Mor. Philos. (i8i8) II. 
163 Conveyed toa lazaretto byanorderof quarantine. 2853 
Felton Fam, Lett, xxiv. (1865) 210 We could not shake 
hands j for that would have sent him to the lazaretto for 
twenty-four hours, as a plague-stricken person. 

3. JVattl. ‘ A place parted off at the fore part of 
the ’tween decks, in some merchantmen, for stowing 
provisions and stores in’ (Adm, Smyth 1867'. 

X72X lviVl,SvTHRRi.kHDShib6uild. Assist. j6i. 1783 Cole- 
BROOKE Let, in Life (1873) 7 The Duke of Athol, Indiaman, 
took fire by neglect of the steward in drawing off rum in the 
lazareta. 1799 in Naval Chren. I. 303 The fire must be in 
the lazaretto below, c 1850 Rudim. Navig, (Weale) 129, 

Xia'zar-kotise* A house for lazars or diseased 
persons, esp. lepers ; a leper-house, lazaretto. 

2530 Palscr. 237/2 Lasarhouse, latdriere. 1543 in 
Vicary’s Anat. (1888) App. iii. 149 Mr. R. H. . . appointed 
one of the gouernours and Vysytours of the lazarhouses. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 574 A Lazarhouse of 

women in Wilt-shire wnich one of the .said sLters, being 
herselfe infected with the Leprosie built for them that had 
the same disease. 1667 Milton P. L. xr. 479 17x2 Addi- 

son Sped. No. 363 f 13 A large hospital or lazar-house, 
fill’d with persons lying under all kinds of mortal di.seases. 
X7M Coleridge Relig. Musingsx, The closing gates Of the 
full Lazar-house. 1889 Jessopp Coming of Friars i. 21 
Lepers, .driven forth to curse and howl in the lazar-house 
outside the walls. 

fg. X820 Mar. Fal. iix. i, Thou must be cleansed 

of the black blood which makes thee A lazar-house of 
tyranny. 1880 G. Meredith Tragic Com. (188 ij 160 Their 
house would be a lazar-house, they would be condemned to 
seclusion. 

3 jazarist (lK*zarist), [ad. F. lazarisle, f. the 
proper name Lazare^ Lazarus.] ‘ The popular 
name for the ** Congregation of the Priests of the 
Mission” founded by St. Vincent of Paul in 1624, 
and established a few years later in the College 
of St. Lazare at Paris’ {^Catholic Diet, 1885), 

*747 Gentl.^ Mag, 570 Jesuits, Oratorians, .. Lazarists, and 
other whimsical orders. 1768 Boswell Corsica i. (ed. 2) 23 
^ere is here a convent of Lazarists or missionaries. 1900 Ch. 
Times 30 Nov. 614/2 The stupendous labours of Lazarists, 
of Jesuits, of Marist Fathers in China. 

So t Zia'zarite in the same sense. 

1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v. LazatuSf Fathers ofS. La- 
zarus, called also Lazarites. 

i* Xja'zaxole* Ohs. [ad. It. lazzaniolo, now laz* 
zeruolo.\ The medlar-tree iflespihts Germanica), 
1668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. iv. § 7. 113. x688 R. Holme 
Armoury ii. 219/t Pomiferous Trees. .Lazarole. 

. 1 * 3 ja<*zar 0 USy a. Ohs,' Also 6 lazarus. [f. 
Lazar + -ous ] Leprous. Alsoy 7 ^. 

2536 in Weaver Wells Wills (1890) 47, v howsses of lazarus 
pepyll xx^. . X541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chiritrg., 
etc. Q iij, To habyie with a lazarous woman. 1635 A. Read 
Tumors Vlcers 225 The Germans have many lazarous 
persons. 2652 T. Adams God's Anger f Man's Comfort 87 
When that Angel from heaven, gracious repentance hath 
troubled the waters, the lazarous soul does but step into 
them, and is cured. 

Hence + Iia'zarousness, leprosy. 

1648-60 Hexham Dutch Diet., Metaetscheyt, Leprosie, or 
Lazerousnesse. 

Lazartus, obs. form of Lacertose. 
lazarus (Ijc’zarps). rare, [Allusive use of the 
proper name : • see Lazar.] A leper ; a beggar. 


(In the first quot. the allusion may be to the 
Lazarus who was raised from the dead : see John xi.) 

1508 Dunbar Ftyting w, Kennedie 161 Thow Lazaruc, 
thowlaithlylenetramort. X634-5BRERETON (Chetham 
Soc.)o Only Lazaruses..are permitted to beg their victuals. 
• 1850 S. G. Osborne Gleanings 15 Lazan, to whom the hated 
workhouse had come to be as the palace of a Dives. 1879 
pKKti.KV.Si.Paul (1883) 491 The poor, hungr>'-eyed Lazaruses 
— half-starved slaves, .sat famishing and unrelieved. 

b. atirih.x flazarus-clapper, a clapper or rattle 
with which a leper gave notice of his approach ; 
flazarus-house = Lazar-house. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 350 By the waye they set 
on fyre the poore Lazaritshouse, cleane contrary to ibe lawe 
of armes. 1593 Hollyband Diet., I.e Cliyuet de Chuis, the 
hammer or ring of a doore, also a lazarous clapper. 1634-5 
Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 10 About half a mile from 
this town is this atm^-house, this Lazarus house, 
t lai'zary. Obs, Also 6 lazarye, lazery. [f. 
Lazak + -Y.j = Leprosy lit, and fig. 

1502 Arnolde citron. 149 Our Lord Inesu Criste. .be his 
gret mercy hath purged you of your giet lazarye. X54X R. 
Copland Guydon's Quest, Chirurg, P j b. To . . conforte the 
heade in palsy,, .and to pale Ia2er3'. 1597 A. M. tr. Guille- 
meaus Fr, Chirurg. 41/1 In those which have the lazarye, 
and theire face corroded and deformed. 

laze 0 ^* 2 ), jA eallo^. [f. Lazez^.] The action 
of the vb. Laze ; an instance of this. 

1862 Temple Bar V. 328 He will lake a quiet laze. X894 
Cyel. Tour, Club Gaz, Sept. 262 The writer contented him- 
self with a laze in the gardens below. 

laze Also 7 lose. [Back-formation 

from Lazy a.] 

1. tfttr. To lie, move, or act in a sleepy listless 
fashion; to enjoy oneself lazily. Also with advs. 

a X592 Greeue A iphonstis iii.Wks. (Grosart) XIII. 370 And 
canst thou stand still lazing in this sort? x6xo Rowlands 
Martin Mark-all 17 Worke is left at home vndone, and 
loyterers laze in the sireete. i6ix G<ytCR.,S'endormir en 
seutinello, . . to laze it when he hath most need to looke about 
him. i66t K. W. Conf. Charac., Lawyer (i860) 43 He 
begins to lag and laze, like a tired jade, a 1704 Compi. 
Servant-Maid (ed. 7) 7 Incline not to sloth, or laze in bed. 
x8aa Southey in C. C. Southey Life II. 195 , 1 mu.st sleep, 
and laze, and play whist till bed time. 18^ Lowell Lett. 
(1804) I. iv. 453, 1 had a very pleasant time, sailing, fishing, 
and lazing about. 1899 Atlamic Monthly 199/2 We 
lazed along, hardly seeming to move at all. 

+ b. To laze oneself*, to indulge in indolence. 
x6i2 T. Adams Gallant's Burden 28 b, Hence Beggars la.se 
themselues in the fields of idlenesse. x6zo Shelton Quix. 
ti. xxii. 146 Lazing bimselfe as if he had wakened out of 
a. .profound sleep. 1658 Gurmall Chr, in Arm. (1669) 

In a summer’s day. he lay lazing himself on the grass. 

2. quasi-/rtz«r. To pass away in indolence. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves ii. xxxiv. 228 So the bloudless 

Tortoise. .lareth his life away. 289X E. Peacock N, Bren- 
don II. 420 With the firm deiermination..of Mazing’ away 
the rest of the day. 

Hence La'zing vbl. sh, 

a 1626 W, ScLATER 2 These. (1629) 283 The lazing of these 
loyterers is not numbred amongst mortals. 2672 Petty 
Pol. Anat. (1691) 366 Their lazing seems to me to proceed 
, . from want of employment. x88o H S. Cooper Coral 
Lands II. 309 An hour or so of doivnright lazing on the 
heath. 

Laze, Lazer, obs. forms of Lace, Lazar. 

Lazie, variant of Lasso. 

L&zily (l?‘*zili'i, adv. [f. Lazy a. -f -lt 2.] In a 
lazy manner ; without energy or spirit, sluggishly. 

1587 Golding De Momay xxxiii. 537 He that feighteth 
lasilie shalbe damned in hell, 1688 Bunvan Heavenly 
Footm. (1886) 147 You run too lazily, the door is shut. 1744 
Armstrong Preserv. Health ii. 527 Thro* tedious channels 
the congealing flood Crawls lazily, and hardly wanders on. 
1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. ii. i. In a certain lazily arrogant air. 
1887 Spectator 26 Mar. 415/2 The clouds that float lazily 
over the enchanted valley. 

Laziness zincs), [f. Lazy a. + -ness.] 
The quality of being lazy ; aversion or indisposition 
to exert oneself; slolhfulness, sluggishness. 

1580 in Hollydano Treas, Fr. Tong. 1590 Spenser F.^. 
III. viL 32 Such laestnesve both lewd and poore altonce him 
made. i6ox Sir W. Cornwallis Disc. Seneca (1631) 38 
Laysines the yoneer brother of idlenes. x63t Gouge Gods 
Arrows 1. Dcd, 8 Even in leisure lasinesse is to be shunned. 
X796 Morse Amer. Geog II. 394 Tbe pride, indolence, and 
laziness of the Spaniards. 1816 T. Moore Lei. i July in 
Mem. <1856) Vlll. 2 i 6 It is not right that you and 1 , what- 
ever may be our respective lazinesses, should continue so 
long without hearing from each other. 1869 Spurgeon 
y. Ploughm. Talk 7 Every man ought to have patience 
and pity for poverty ; but for laziness, a long whip. 

Lazo, variant of Lasso. 

Lazre, obs. form of Lazar. 

La’znie.' ? Obs. Also 6 lazuli, 7 luzzel, 7-8 
lazul. [ad, L. lazulum (see Lapis lazuli).] — 
Lapis lazuli. Chiefly attrib. lazule-stone. 

2598 Florio, Lazoli, an azure or lazuli stone. z6i6 Bul- 
LOKAH, Lazute stone, a blewish grecnc stone of the kinde of 
marble, vsed sometime in physicke. 1639 Horn & Rob. 
Gate Lan^. Uni. ix. § w The Azure (Luzzel) stone. 17x4 
Fr. Bk. of Rates Merchandizes from the Levant (clc.J.. 
Lazule. 1757 tr, HenckeC s PyritoL 284 The blue resembles 
a beautiful sapphire and a lazul-stone. 1832 G. Downes 
Lett. Coni, CowtMes I. 3^ It is handsomely wrought of 
marble and lazule-stone. 

Laznli (Ite-zi/Hai). Short for Lapis lazuli. 
Also attrib., as lazuli-finch, a brilliant fringilloid 
bird {Fasserina amarna) of the western U.S. 

2789 E. Darwin Bot, Card. 11. (1791) 157 Light piers of 


la^h the dome surround. 1798 Sotheby tr. Wieland's 
Oberou {iZ26)n.i‘j2 There gold and lazuli the walls o’erlaid. 
*8^ vyiFFEN Tasso xvi. xxiii, Flowers that, like lazuli in 
gold, impressed A deeper charm on the beholder’s mind 
1831 A. Wilson & Bonaparte Amer. Omitk. IV. 332 
hringitla cimcenn, Bonaparie, Lazuli Finch. 

Laznline Ure'ziiybin), n. rare-'', [f. Lazuli 
+ -ine.J Of the colour of lapis lazuli. 

2877 Patmore Unknown Eros (1800) 2 Love’s three- 
stranded ray. Red wrath, compassion golden, lazuline delight. 
Laznlite (l^e ziirbil). Min. [f. medX. 

(see Lapis lazuli) -j- -ite.] Hydrous phosphate 
of aluminium and magnesium, found in blue mono- 
clinic crystals; also, llie colour of this mineral. 
^Sometimes used=LAPis lazuli. 

Named by Klaproth, 1795, from Its older name lasursteiu. 

. 1807 AiKiN Diet. Chem. t)- Min. II. 3 Lazulite.. occurs dis- 
seminated in fine grains. 2818 W. Phillips jMin. 81 Lazulite 
.. is perfectly distinct from Lapis Lazuli. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist. En^. viii. II. 268 In that princely house where the 
remains of Ignatius Loyola lie enshrined in lazulite and 
gold. 2861 Bristow ff/wr Min. 2n Lazulite is distinguished 
from Lapis Lazuli by never being accompanied by Iron 
Pyrites 3883 E Arnold Pearls Faith iv. 12 His sky is 
lazulite; His earth is paved with emerald-work. 

attrib. 28x2 Pinkerton Petral. II. 88 Lazulite rock. 
2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlvii. (1856) 439 The rich lazulite 
blue that was reflected from the bergs. 

Hence Iiaznli-tic a., of or pertaining to lazulite, 
2853 Kane Grinnell viii. (1856) 62 It reminded me of 
the recent cleavage of sufphate of sirontian— a resemblance 
more striking from the slightly lazuHtic tinge of each 
tlia’ZUre, a. Obs. rare. [See Azure.] = 
Azuke a. t. Also in comb., lazure-coloured adj. 

2672 J Webster Metaltogr. xvi 236 Sometimes it is red 
and brown, mixed with a green colour: some are of a lazure 
colour. 2^3 Pettus Fleta Min. i, (16S6) 230 The fair 
lazure colored Copper.. Oars.. contain likewise much and 
good Copper 

Laznrite (Ise'ziursit), Min. [f. med.L. lazur 
(see Azure) -h -ite. Used first by Von Kobell in 
1853, as a synonym of Azurite.] The blue part 
of lapis lazuli. 

1892 Dana Min. 433 Ordinary natural lapis lazuli is shown 
to contain lazurite. 

Iiazy (If ^’zi), a and sb Forms : 6-7 laysy, -ie, 
lasie, -y, lazie, (6 laesie, -y, lasey, leasie), 7- 
lazy. [Of obscure etymology. 

The earliest quoted form would favour the derivation 
from Lay v. with suffix as m tipsy, tricksy, etc. ; but the 
spelling is not quite early enough to have etymological 
significance. If the word be of early origin, and esp. if the 
alleiied dialectal sense ' naught, bad be genuine, there may 
po^«ibiybeconnexion wiihON /<i4r//«dilapidalcc3,/<T2-w/)'rr 
decrepit, fragile, mod. Icel. Insfurta ailing, las-leiki ailment. 
Prof Skeat suspects adoption from Du. or LG., and refers 
to MLG. laskh, losick, mod. LG. (Dannell), early 

mod. Du. leuzig.'\ 

A. adj. 

1 . Of persons (also of animals), their disposition, 
etc. : Averse to labour, indisposed to action or 
effort; idle; inactive, slothful. 

2549 Bale Labor yourn. Leland Pref. A vij b, Those laysy 
lubbers and popyshe bellygoddes. s^^’j Ttiall Treas Aiv, 
Your lasy bones 1 pretends so to blisse ‘J’bal you shall haue 
small lusle to prate any more. 2578 T. N tr. Conq W, 
Indies 191 If they were found to be lazie and sloulhfull they 
should be used accordingly, 2579 Spenser Sheph. Cal, 
Feb. 9 Lewdly complaine't thou laesie ladde, Of Winter's 
wracke. for making thee sadde. 1590 — F Q.\. iv, 36 Salhan 
. .forward la«bl the laesyteme. 2628pRYNNECc;/r Cozem-j-j 
Who gratifie their owne lasie disposition':, a 2658 Cleve- 
land Wks. (1687) 508 These lazie tender-hearted Clowns. 
3697 Dryden yirg. Georg, iv. 242 All, with united Force, 
combine to drive "rhe lazy Drones from the laborious Hive, 
a 1770 JoRFiN AVrw. (1771) I. i. 33 It is a lazy modesty to 
resign the reason God has conferred upon us. 1807 
Crabbe Par Reg. in. 143 The lazy vagrants in her presence 
shook. 287B Jevons Print. Pol Econ. So He must not be 
very lazy, for fear of being discharged. 

b. iransf. Applied to things, places, or condi- 
tions, favourable or appropriate to laziness. 

2606 Shaks TV. 6- Cr. i, iii. 347 With him Patroclus Vpon 
a lazie Bed the liuelong day Breakes .scurrill lesis. 3669 
Dryden Tyrannic Love x. i, Two lame gown’d princes, who 
at ease debate, In lazy chairs, the bu-iness of the slate. 
2670 — znd Pt, Conq. Granada lit iii. Love, like a I^y 
ague, I endure, 3680 Otway Orphan i. i, They cry they re 
weary of their lazy home. 1721 Ramsay Morning Interview 
87 'i’he nymph, new-wak’d. starts from the lazy down. 3840 
Dickens Old C- Shop iv, The room is a cool, shady, lazy 
kxndof place. 1851 Loncf Gold. Leg.\yt. Read to Hhsthau, 

The great dog.. Hangs his head in the lazy heal 
2 . 01 things: Sluggish, dull, slow-moving; now 
only iransf. from sense 1. t Formerly of literary 
style, and, in physical sense, of heat or chemical 
agents : Languid, having little energy 
a 2568 Ascham Scholevt. 11. (Arb.) 100 Melanclh^on .. came 
to tliis low kinde of writing, by vsing oucr much P.irapnr^^i^ 
in reading: For studying tnerbie to make cu^rie ‘hing 
streighi and easie, in sinothing and playning all jhing 
much, neuer leauetb, whiles the sence it ^elfe be Ic , 
loiv^e and Insic. 1590 Shaks. iVids. N. v. .. .. Ho" shall 
we beguile The laaie lime, if not w.lh 

Ardm o/Favrrsham E i b. The la)-s.e mmu.s Imger on 

their time, a 1628 F. Gsevil A la!, am 3"iEno.us 35 A lasy 

calme, wherein each foole a pilot _ w Cole 

a Lazi. leaden-slepping Hours. SuVhSd 

Barthol. Aval. 1. xx. 53 The condition of Sp.i 

forcibly issumg •'““S and of a dull and 1 

rent 169, DavnES Omdi Mel o„ 

Sol- XXX^VHI. 2,8 Theie is a gieat 
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deal more of this Substance of the Lazy or Inactive, than of 
the Active or Magnelick sort. ^1764 Goldsm. Trav. 2 Or 
by the lazy Scheld, or wandering Po. 1799 Coleridge 
Lines comp, in Concert-room 26 I’he lazy boat sways to and 
fro.- j88s R. Bridges Eros Psyche, May 4 The sun .. 
Sifting his gold through lazy mists. 

+ 3 . dial. Bad, worthless. 

1671 Skinner Eiymol. Ling. Angl., Lasy, in agro Line, 
usurpaturpro Malus,..Pravus, Perversus. 1674 Kav N. C, 
Words 29 Lazy, Naught, bad. Z787 in Grose Prov. Gloss. 
4. Comb., as lazy -boned, -paced, -puffing adjs. ; 
lazy^board {U,S.), a short board on the left 
side of a wagj^on, used by teamsters to ride on 
{Cenl. Did.); lazy-boots coUoq. *= Lazv-BONES; 
lazy-cock {JJ-Si), ‘a cock controlling the pipe 
between the feed-pump of a locomotive and the 
hose from the tank of the tender' (Funk) ; flazy- 
gut, a glutton ; lazy-guy Nant. (see Gut sty 2) ; 
lazy-jack, * a lifting device of compounded levers 
on the principle of the lazy-tongs' t Knight 
Mech. 1875); lazy-legs = Lazy-bones; lazy- 
painter, * a small temporary rope to hold a boat 
in fine weather’ (Smyth SailoPs M'^'ord-bl;. 
lazy-pinion, a pinion serving as a transmitter of 
motion between two other pinions or wheels {CettL 
Did,) ; lazy scissors «= Lazy-tongs. 

187s A. R. Hope Afy Schoolboy Fr. 148 One or two *lazy* 
■boned fellows worked in bed. 1831 Lyttom Eng, Aram 
I. ii, Why don’t you rBe, Mr. *Lazy-boots? Where arc your 
eyes? Don’t you see the young ladies? 1863 Mrs. Gaskell 
Sylvia's L. xxxv, Nancy . . is gone to bed this hour past, 
like a lazy boots as she is. 1631 Celeffinn ix. 103 This same 
*lazy»gut was the cause . . of all this stay. 1838 Dickens 
O. Tsoist xxi. Don’t lag behind already, *Lazy*legs ! 1591 
Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vi. 106 The '‘lazy-paced (yet labo- 
rious) Asse. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4- yul. n. li. 31 When he be. 
strides the •lazie puffing Cloudes. 1836 ’^Lazy scissors [see 
LAZV-TONG.Sj. 

Hence Jja’zyliood, laziness. Iia'zyish a., some- 
what lazy. 

x866 B. W. Procter Mem. Lamb 184 The imbecile, or 
those brought up in complete lazyhood. 1892 A rgosy Jan. 
42, I have six long, delicious weeks of lazyhood before me. 
1892 spectator 17 Dec. 878/2 The lazyish, slightly slatternly 
poor. 

t B. sb. Used as a name for the Sloth. Ohs, 

1682 Sir 'P. Browne CAn^/irn 1. § 33 To tread a mile after 
, . the heavy measures of the Lazy of Brazilia, were a most 
tiring Pennance. 

Lazy (If* zi)i V. [f. Lazi' a.] 

1. iiitr. = Laze v. i. 

x6z2 Sylvester Tropheis 90 Nor wails he lazying on his 
bed for day, 1694 R. L’Estrange Fables 50 They knew no 
reason.. why the One should lye lazying and pampering 
itself with the fruit of the Other's labour. 1763 H. Timoer. 
LAKE Mem. 76 Hunting, and warring abroad, and lazying 
at home. 1876 Bksant & Rice Butterjiy III. 8t He 
..lazied under the hanging willows by the shore. 1890 
^Irs. Laffan Louis Draycott 1 . ii. li. 146 A snug retreat, 
indeed, to read, or think, or ‘ lazy ' in. 

2. quasidtans. Laze v. 2. 

1885 Century Mng. XXXI. 197 We lazied the rest of the 
plea<ant afternoon away. 1892 Tennyson St. Tetemachas 
21 W.ake Thou deedless dreamer, lazying out a life Of self* 
Suppres>ion, not of selfless love. 

La’zy-back. t a. A sluggard. Obs. b. Coal- 
mining. (yee qnot. 1881.) o. ‘A high back-bar 
to a carriage-seat’ (Knight Did. Mech. 1875). 
d. Lazy-back-chair , a chair with a reclining back. 

? U.S. 

x 6 ix CoTGR., Poltron, a., sluggard lazle-backe. x 86 o 
Eng. 4- For. Mining Gloss., S. Staff. Terms, Latyback, the 
place at surface where the coals are loaded and stacked for 
sale. 1887 Pop. Sti. Mo. XXX. 748 A lazy-back chair makes 
a capital observing-seat. 

£a*zy-'bed. Potato-growing. A bed about six 
feet wide, on which the potatoes are laid, with a 
trench on each side, two or three feet wide, from 
which earth is taken to cover the potatoes. Also 
allrib. 

X743 R. Maxwell Set. Trans. 159 In ley Ground they 
[Poiaioc'.] are commonly, in Scotland, planted in Lazy-beds, 
as they are called. 1780 A. Young Taurlrel.i. 300 Mr. Her- 
bert has cultivated potatoes in the common lazy-bed method. 
1813 Vancouver Agric. Devon 193 The old fresh lazy-bed 
mode .seems to have taken great root in Devonshire. 1846 
^l^CuLLOCH Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 1 . 311 Potatoes . . are 
mostly planted in the Iriyh fashion, or in lazy beds. 1&60 
Delamer Kitch, Card. 24 The lazy-bed system may be 
advantageously followed on stiff retentive clays. 
Iia’zy-'boneS. colloq. A lazy person, 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. (1593) 185 Was legier- 
demane a slowcworme, or Vmacitie a lasie-bones. 1600 
Breton Pasqnil's Madcap iGrosart) 12/2 Go tell the 
Labourers, that the lazie bones That will not worke, must 
seeke the beggar’s gaines. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias 11. i. r 6 
Master lazy-bones did not like silting up ! 1863 R. F. Bur- 
ton Abeokuta II. 168 Our l.izy bones who had escorted the 
returner had spent four days on a two days march, 
b. (See f]uot.) Cf. Lazy-tongs. 

X785 Grose Diet. Fulg. Tongue, Lazybones, an instrument 
like a pair of tongs, for old, or very fat people, to take any- 
thing trom the ground without Stooping. 

Iia*zy-tongS. A system of sever.nl pairs of 
levers crossing and pivoted at their centres in the 
manner of scissors, so connected that the movement 
of the first' pair is communicated to the last, which 
is fitted with ends resembling those of a pair of 
tongs, for picking up objects at a distance. -The 


name is applied also to a similar combination of 
levers used in machinery. 

183(5 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 7I XIV. 450/2 A combination of 
levers called zig-zag, or lazy tongs, or scissors. Ibid., These 
lazy tongs are ingeniously applied by Mr, Aldous of Clapton, 
far conveying the motion of the beam of his steam engine to 
the crank which gives the circular motion. 1847 Ld. Lind- 
say Hist. Ckr. A rt 1 . 109 The other presents him [the Saviour] 
the sponge of vinegar, (on the instrument commonly called 
a lazy-tongs). 1862 H. Makryat Vear in Sweden}.. 118 
Our course ran zigzag, like a pair of lazy-tongs. a x 854 
Gesner Coni, Petrol., etc. (1865) 21 'I'he Lazy Tongs.. is 
attached by a screw-joint to the sinker bar or other suitable 
rod of iron, and lowered so as to catch the end of the missing 
tool in its jaws. 

II Xiazzaro (la'tsar^i). Plur. lazzari (-f). [It. : 
see Lazau.] r=LAZZAUONE. 

1650 Howell Revol, Naples (1664) ll. xrs The Lazzari 
which arc the scum of the Neapolitan people. X797 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Italian vii, To have as swift a pair of heels to 
asitist in carrying him off as any lazaro m Naples need 
desire. 1835 Court Mag. VI. 20/2, I do not pretend .. to 
distinguish between the veritable lazzari, and the vagabonds. 

II ij^azzarone (IrezarJ* latsard’-n^). Chiefly 
pi. Forms : sing. 9 laz^2)arone ; pi. 8 lazaroni, 
9 lazzaroni. [It. lazzarone, augmentative form of 
lazzaro (Florio) Lazau.} One of the lowest class 
at Naples, who lounge abont the streets, living by 
odd jobs, or by begging. 

1792 Charlotte Smith Desmond \\. 121 What wretched 
and dangerous doctrine to disseminate among the lazzaroni 
of England. [Note] Lazzaroni, a word descriptive of 
people reduced to the utmost poverty and wretchedness. 
1796 Morse Amer, Geog. II. 439 [Naples.] About 30000 
lazaroni, or black guards. X797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian 
ix, .A few fishermen and lazzaroni only were loitering along 
' the strand. 2832 G. Downes /.c//. 1 . 454 The Ilali.in vet- 
turini, a kind of petegrinating lazzaroni. never let slip any 
opportunity of paying homage to the goddess Vacuna. 2859 
Geo. Eliot A. Bede xvii. Neither are picturesque lazzaroni 
or romantic criminals half so frequent as your^ common 
labourer. 2878 H. M. Stanley Cont, ll.iii. 74 The 
mo:>t ragged British beggar or Neapolitan lazzarone. 

aiirib. 1822 J. Flint Lett. Amer. 34 Lazzaroni huck- 
sters of fruit and sweetmeat^ 2875 J. H. Bennet Winter 
Medit. I. lii. 77 Lazaronc enjoyment in midwinter of sun- 
shine, air, and scenery. 

lb., abbreviation of L. libra ^pound*, pl.lhs., 
now only used of pounds weight, but formerly also 
of pounds sterling. 

1390-x Earl Derby's Exped. (Camden) ii Pro ij lb. cyn- 
gere, ijr. xd. 2563-7 Buchanan Reform. St. Andros Wks. 

^ (S. T. S.) 7 In stiver, five hundret xlvij lbs. xr. xif. 

Obs. [abbreviation for med.L. (if/W) 
legibiiis (day) appropriated for reading (see 
Du Cange).] Only in Le day; a day on which 
ordinary exercises (as distinguished from disputa- 
tions) were read in the schools. Cf. Dis. 

2574 M, Stokvs in G. Peacock Observ.Siat. Univ. Camb. 
App. A (1841) p. iv, The Quesiionists shall gyve the Bedels 
warnynge upon the Le l)aye. Ibid. p. xiv, All the Deter- 
miners shall stande in the Common Schooles every Lee Daye 
from Ashe wensdaye untyll the last Acte. 

IiO, obs, form of Lat, Lea, Lee, Lie. 

-le, suffix, pronounced (’I), of various function 
and origin. 

1 . The usual ttiod.Eng, form of ME. -el^e, -le, 
repr. OE. -el, -ela, -{e)le in sbs. and ^ol, -ul, -el in 
adjs. (The form -kl is retained where phonetic 
law or orthographical convention does not permit 
the change into -le, as after ch, g soft, n, r, sh, th, 
and V. After m the suffix becomes -ble!) 

The OE. sbs. and adjs, with / sufli.xes are prob. in most 
cases of pre-Eng. formation. The sbs. formed on noun- 
stems have sometimes an originally 'diminutive sense, as in 
bramble ; sometimes they express the notion of ' an appli- 
ance or tool as in thimble, handle. In those formed on 
vb.-stems the function of the suffix is either agential as in 
beadle, instrumental as in bridle, girdle, or expressive of 
some less definable relation, as in bundle. The adjs,, which 
are formed on vb.-stems, have the sense ‘apt or liable ’ (to 
do what the vb. expresses), as in brittle, fickle, grippte, 
nimble, Xswikel. 

b. In riddle the suffix represents OE. -els, the s 
having been confused with the plural ending, 

2 . An occasional representative of ME. -eli^l, -elle, 
in sbs. adopted from Fr. This has several different 
sources : in castle, mantle, it is OF. -el L, -ellum 
dim. suffix (see -el); in cattle it is OF. L. 
-die, the ncut. sing., and in battle it is OF, -aille 
the neut. pL, of the adjective suffix -alts (see -al) 7 
in bottle it is OF. -eille z—l^ -icula dim. suffix. 

3 . A verbal formative, repr. ME. -{^len, OE. 

:—OTcut. type -ilbjan, with a frequentative 
or sometimes a diminutive sense. Among tfie few 
examples that go back to Oli. are nestle, twinkle, 
wrestle. In ^IE. and early mod.E. the suffix was 
extensively used (like the equiv.alent forms in 
MHG. and mod.Ger. and in Du.) to form vbs. 
exp'-essing repeated action or movement, as in 
hrastle, crackle, cnimple, dazzle, hobble, niggle, 
paddle, sparkle, topple, wriggle, etc. Many of these 
formations are from echoic roots, as babble, cackle, 
gabble, giggle, guggle, mumble, etc. 

Lea (Ir ■, Forms: 1 16 ah, 16 a, 16 as, I65, 

4 5-6 fe) lee, 5-7 leye, 5 lie, legh, 5-6 le, 6 


lighe', laie, 6-7 laye ; 5-7 lay, 5-9 ley, 6- lea. 
[OE. lia'\h masc. (genitive leas, liases, nom. pi. 
Has), and Uah fern, (genitive liage), app. meaning a 
tract of cultivated or cultivable land ; in spite oi the 
difference of sense, the words appear to be etymo- 
logically identical with OHG. Ibh neut. or- masc., 
used to render L. lucus grove (MHG. I 6 h, I 6 ch 
low brushwood, clearing overgrown with small 
shrubs, mod.Ger. dial, loh), and perh. with Flem. 
-loo in place-names, as Waterloo ; the pre-Teut. 
type *louqo- occurs also in L. lucus grove, and 
Liih. lattkas meadow and arable land, as opposed 
to wood ; the root is supposed by some scholars 
to be *leuq- to shine (whence L. liicere, Eng. Light 
sb., etc. ; lor the sense cf. clearing) ; others have 
suggested to loosen (Gr. Rvnv, L. so-lv-ere). 

The sense has been influenced by confusion with Lease 
sb.^ (OE. Ids), which seems often to have beep mistaken 
for a plural, and also with Lea sb.'q 
A tract of open ground, either meadow, pasture, 
or arable land. Alter OE. chiefly fonnd (exc, 
where it is the proper name of a particular piece 
of ground) in poetical or rhetorical use, ordinarily 
applied to grass land. 

805 in Birch Cartul. Sax. (1885) I. 450 Campus armeni- 
orum id est hriira leak. 944 Ibid. (1887) II. 540 ponne 
geuSe ic jElfwine & Beorhtulfe J^tes leas & pass bammes be 
norSan pare lytlan die. <^2430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 95 Bi 
a forest as y gan walke With-out apaleys in a leye. ^2470 
Golagros Cf Gaxv. 3x2 ITiai plantit doun ane pailyeoun, 
vpone ane plane lee. C2470 Henrvson /a^/«vni. 1793 in 
Anglia IX. 458 Luik to the lint that growls on yone le. 
25x3 Douglas FEneis xii. Prol. 183 In ly^souris and on 
leys litiil lammLs Full tait and trig socht bletand to thar 
dammis. 2526 Skelton Magnyf. 2093, I garde her gaspe, 
1 garde her gle, With, daunce on the le. the le 1 2535 
Stewart Cron, Scot. (1858) I. 627 Eugenius vpoune ane 
lustie le Dewydit hes his ost in battellis thre. a 25^2 
Wyatt in 'I'ottcCs Misc. (Arb.) 90 In lusty leas at libertie 
I walke. 2586 Durham Depos, (Surtees) 320, I have bene 
yonder in the lighes. 2588 SrcNSER Firg. Gnat 1x0 Flowres 
varietie With sundrie colours paints the sprinckled lay. 
x6io Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 60 Ceres, most bounteous Lady, 
thy rich Leas Of Wheate, Rye, Barley, Fetches, Oates and 
Pease. 2634 M ilton Contus 965 Other trippings . . With the 
mincing Dryades On the Lawns, and on the Leas. 2750 
Ov.K\ Elegy The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea. 
2790 Burns Elegy Capt. Henderson v, Mourn, little hare- 
bells o’er the lee. 2808 Coleridge Three Graves ni. xxxiv, 

I saw young Edward by himself Stalk fast adown the lee, 
2813 Hocc Queen's Wake 221 Slern Tushilaw strode o’er 
the ley. 2849 Longf. Birds of Passage v, From the land 
of snow and sleet they .seek a southern lea. 2850 Tennyson 
In Mem. cxv, Now dance the lights on lawn and lea. 2851 
Kingsley Poems, Dad Squire 12 Where under the. gloomy 
fir-woods One spot in the ley throve rank. 

transf. 2622 Drayton Poly-olb. i. 23 Surging Neptunes 
leas. 

^ Used loosely for * ground'. 

Bk.Curtasyewu in Onlegh vnsonken 

hit [a palletj shalle be made. 

b. Occurnng in place-names. 

778 Charter of Cynewulfxn O. E. Texts To brad(an) 
|ca;^e, itlo se/to bradan lea:^e. 862 Charter of /Ebelberht 
ibid. 438 Bromleaj^ — an nor8an fram'ceddan lea-^e to laiigan 
Iea;^e. c 2305 St. Kenelm 342 in E. E. P, (1862) 56 Heo . . 
To-ward wynchecumbe come ri^t vnder souh le3. 1572 
Sniir. Poems Reform, xxxi. 75 Nor quhen thay come'in feir 
of weir Downe to the Gallow Ley. 1620 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) 1 . 126 A ground . . now commonly c.'illed 
S. Thomas' Leyes. 2844 S. Bamford Life of Radical 39 
We found ourselves traversing Hopwood fey. 

Lea 2 , ley, lay (If, lr')j How dial. 

Forms; 4 ley5e, 4-7 leye, 5 lee, 6 laie, laye; 
5- ley, lay, 6~ lea. [Elliptical use of Lea (Jey, 
lay) adj,] Land that has remained untilled for 
somet.me; arable land under glass; land Maid 
down’ forpasture, pasture-land, grass-land. Clover- 
lay, ley: see Clover sb. 4. 

2357 Durham Halmote Rolls (Surtees) 19 Concelavit eos 
qui depast, fuerunt les leyes. 2362 Lakgl. P. PI. A. viii. 5 
IVeuihe .. bad holden hem at horn and heren heore leyses 
(B. VII. 5 leyes]. a 2400-50 Alexander 3561 Ai wald be wise 
haue wale soile mare ban a wast lee. ^2420 Pallad. on 
Husb, VI. 30 Nowe feeldes fattc .. Is good to plowe, and 
leyes vp to breke. c 1440 Promp. Parv 285/1 Lay, londe 
not telyd. 2523 Fitzherb, Hiisb. § 8 If thou haue any 
leys, to falowe or to sowe otes vpon, fyrste plowe them. 
*573 Tusscr Hush. xxxv. (1878) 83 In Janiuere husband 
that poucheth the grotes will break vp his laie, or be 
sowing of otes. 26x0 W. Folkingham Art of Survey i. ii. 
36 Rapes require a broken-vp lay and a rich layer. 2638 
Drumm. of Hawth. Irene Wks. (1711) 164 The husband- 
man, .had turned his acres into leyes, his syths and ploughs 
into swords. 27x3 Load. Gaz. No. 5143/4, 12 Acres ol 
Meadow Ground, and 4 Leys and a half in St. Ives. 2^5 
A. Dickson Treat. Agric. xli. (ed. 2) 259 In plowing fea» 
where the sward is tough. 2780 A. Young 7'our Irel. 

I. 28 He also spreads this manure on lays he intends 
breaking up. 2808 Econ. Feeding Stock 12 Having 

destroyed all old lays, I have no other hay than clover. 
2886 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk., Lay, ley, land 
which has been sown with annual or biennial grasses, and 
has come round to the time to be reploughed. 1892 Lich- 
field Mercury 20 May 5/2 Good Ley for few Horses, 
b, attrib. 

2523 Fitzherb. Hush. §25 Shorte hey, .and leye hey is 
good for shepe. 2634 W. Wood Nexv Eng. Prosp. (1865) 12 
Being made into Hay, the Cattle eale it as well as it were 
Lea-hay and like it .as well with it. ? 27. . [ Burns] There's 
psews, Lasses iii, 1 hae as gude a craft rig As made o’ yird 
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and stane; And waly fa’ the ley.crap For I maun till'd 
again. 1799 J. Roburtson Agric. Perth 222, I learned 
from a nobleman, .that good ley hay is thuch sought after 
..for his Majesty’s horses. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. 
Agric. (1807J I. 16 7'his is the best object in ploughing for 
a ley crop. 1813 Vancouver Agric. Devon 142 Hacking is 
also performed where lay*wheat is sown immediately after 
the plough, and without a previous harrowing. 

‘ ljea‘ (!*’), sIk^ tiorth. dial. Also 5, 9 ley. (6 pi. 
lease), 9 lae, leigh. [a. ON. /-/ (Sw. //Vr, Da. 
'lee).^ A scythe. 

1485 Caih. Angl. 2ii/i A Ley, or o.%y^^,/alXyfalciathx. 
1528 in Rogers Agric. <5* Prices (1866) HI. 567/2, 3 falces 
■called leys. 1573 Richmond. IVitls (Surtees 18531242, vij 
lease, iij*. 1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss. 92 Lea. 
a sythe. 1855 Morion Cycl. Agric. H. 724 Lea or Leigh 
(Yorks.), a scythe. 1877 Holdente&s Gloss.^ Ley. 

atiiih. 1835 Robinson lFhi/l>yGioss..Lea‘Sand.a.i\t\tfSiX\^ 
brought from the eastern moorlands to lay upon the strickle 
or sharpening tool for the lea. 1869 Lonsdale Ctoss.^ Lea- 
stone, a scythe*sharpener. 

Lea (in, i Also 4-5 l''(e, 7- lay,' 9 ley. 
[The gloss in the Pronip. Parv. suggests that the 
word is a derivative of F. tier (:— L. ligare) to 
bind, tie. But of. Le.vSE A measure of yarn 

of varying quantity: see quots. 

I399j1/in«. A’/75<7« (Surtees) II 1. 132 Etln xl lee lurainon' [?] 
■emp. pro praed. torchez2r.6V. {Note. A lee or lea cont.iinsSo 
.yards.) c 1440 Promp. Panu 201/2 Lee of threde, ligatnra. 
1469 Ripon Ch. Acts 139, x les de coverlett yarn. 1615 
^iARKHAM Eng, Houseio, it. v. (1668) 137 Some spinning by 
the pound, some by the lay, and some by the day. 1633 
N. Hiding Rec. (1885! 111. 348 A Huby spinster presented 
.for stealing 10 leas of harden yarn. 1696 PHif.uPs(ed. 5) 
s. V., Every Lea of Yarn at Kidderminster shall contain 
200 Threds reel’d on a Reel four yards about, a X704 Lockr 
in Fox Bourne Life (1876) II. xiii. 368 Twelve lay.s of good 
sound merchandable .. linen yarn or thread, each lay con- 
taining 200 yards and the whole 12 lays not weighing above 
8 or, avoirdupois. 1776 Act 17 Geo. III. c 11 § 11 Every 
hank of .. yarn shall . . contain seven raps or leas, and .. 
every such rap or lea shall, .contain eighty threads, a 1825 
Fokbv yoc. E. Anglia, Leei, forty threads^ of hemp-yarn. 
1831 Illnstr. Catal, Gt. Exhib. 198 Line, sliver-roving, and 
yarn, from 500 leas to 200 leas, from the flax... Piece of 
cloth, 200 leas warp and 200 leas weft. 1882 J. Paton in 
Encycl. Brit. XIV, 666^2 Throughout the United Kingdom 
the standard measure of flax yarn is the Mea’, called also in 
Scotland the ‘ cut ' of 300 yards. 1883 F. H. Bowman Struct. 
IPool Gloss., Lea. the seventh part of a hank ; in worsted 
80 yards; in cotton and silk 120 yards, 
b. ‘ See quot.) 

*875 Knight Did. Mech.. Lay, aquantity of wool or other 
fiber in a willow or cardlng-rnacliine. 

XiCai ley, lay (ir, a. Forms; 4, 6 leye, 
4-7 laye, B lee ; 5- lay, 6- ley, 7- lea. [?repr. 
OE. ^liv^e (implied in the comb. Ixihrycg Lea-i«o, 
where loti- cannot well stand for llah Lea sd.^), f, 
the root of Lay, Lie vbt. (cf. *lo lie fallow') ; the 
formal equivalent OTevu. *l^gio-') is found with 
different meaning in OHG. aba-ldgi weary, ex- 
hausted, MHG. l^ge. early and dial. mod.G. lag 
low, flat, of poor quality, ON. lying in the 
■grass; cf. Low a.] Of land : Fallow, unploughed, 
‘•■>330 It. Brunne Chron. Wnce (Rolls) 6983 Al he lond, 
leye hit lay. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv, xlviii. 
(1495) 484 Euery suchc felde other lyeth laye. .other beryth 
trees or is able to' pasture. c\^QoGante/yn 161 Thi lond 
that lith leie wcl it shal be .«sowe. xsgx Sylvester Du 
Bartas i. vii. 392 A Field, left lay for some few years, will 
yeeld The richer crop when it again is till’d. 1675 Evklvn 
Terra (1676) 63 In our worn-out and exhausted lay-fields. 
X788 Marshall Yorks, II, 340 To lie ley. to lie in grass; as 
lands in a common field. 2853 Raynbird Suppl. to Rham's 
Diet. Farm. 466 This preparation may be made before 
harvest, and applied to the lea ground in October. 1883 
Contemp. Rev. Sept 351 Long night-watches in wet ditches 
and beside hedges for hares on the lea fields, 

■ ^ *43® Hymns Yirg. 70 To reepc myn heruest, whidir 

niai y winds? Mi londis of vertues Hggen al lay. 1383 
Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb ) 39 This subiect seame a barren 
ground. With quickest spreits left ley, i6xs T, Taylor 
Comm, Titus \. 3 Every vision is for an appointed time: 
let them seeme to He lea and volde never so long. X827 
.Scott n Dec., I saw . . no other receipt than lying 
lea for a^ little, while taking a fallow-break to relieve my 
imagination, which may be esteemed nearly cropped out. 
Xieace, obs. form of Lease sb.'^ 

Xieach ( 1 RJ)j Obs. exc. arch. Forms: a, 
4-6 leche, 5-7 leech.(e, 6 leache, 6- leach. $. 
5 lesB, lesse, lees(s(e, Isshe, Issk, 6 less, [a. 
OF. lesche (F. Ibche).] 

+ 1 . A slice (of meat, etc.) ; a strip. Obs. 

a. c x4ro Liber Cocorum (1862) 45 Thre leches of bacun 
lay hou mot In brothe. c 1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. 
Ord. (1790) 435 Cut smal leches of two ynches of length. 
CX500 For to Serve Ld, in Bahees Bk. (1868) 370 Take of 
ij leches of the l)ri.ste, and cowche legge and whyngge and 
lechis into a faire voyde plater, 

B. 14.. Noble Bk. Cookry (Napier 1882) 30 Tak the 
clodde of beef and make lesks of a span longe. «.‘X46o 
J. Russell Bk. Nurture 610 Put it in a dische leese by 
lees. 

2 . A dish coiisisling of sliced meat, eggs, fruits, 
and spices in jelly or some other coagulating ma- 
terial.^ Often in adoptions of AF. combinations, 
denoting particular varieties, e.g. leche frye [cf. 
OF. lechefroie. mod.?'. Ihkefrile. dripping-pan], 
damask, dttgard. Itimbard. purple, royal, etc. Dry 
leach', a sort of cake or gingerbread, containing 
dates, etc. While leach : a gelatine of almonds. 


e. Ic 1390 Forme Cnry 36 1.,eche Lumbard. Take rawe 
Pork [etc.]. ^1420 m Q. Eiiz. Acad. 90 Leche ftloree. .. 

• leche dalmayn. Ibid. 91 Leche damasque. Ibid. 92 
Leche maskelyn. .. Leche nibby.- CX440 Anc. Cookery in 
Househ. Ord. 11790) 449 And therwith aaryolus, and leche- 
fryes, made of frit and friture. c *460 J, Russell Bk. 
Nurture 516 Cow hcelis and Calves fete ar dcre y-bou3t 
some tide To medtlle amonge leeches & lelies. Ibid, 
708 Quynces bake leche dugard. Z494 Fabvan Chron. vii. 
■587 Leche damask, w* the kyn.,es worde or prouerbe flour- 
■ysshed, 1330 Palsgr, 23^1 Leche made of flesshe, 

•1570 in Gutch Colt. Cur. ll. 8 For vj 1b. of almones to him, 
fordrie leche. 1373 BARET/l/a. Lt54 WhiteLcach,^r/a/iV/« 
iimygdaloi'utn.^ 1602 Plat Deligktes for Ladies 1605! § 22 
'This your Gingeihread vsed at the Court. .. It i.s other- 
wise called drie Leach. 1615 Markham Eng. Housew. ii. 
ii. (1668) 96 ’I'o make the best Leech take Ising-gl.ass. .then 
take Almonds. 1750 ^ Smith Compi. Housev.', (td. 14) 195 
To make white Leach. 1848 H. Ainsworth Lane. lYitches 
1. ix, I pray you taste this pippin jelly., or some leach of 
almonds. 

B. c 1430 T1V0 Cookery-bks. 75 Lcse frye.s. X452 in Wood 
Hist. Vniv. Oxon (1792) I. 599 Leshe damask. rx46oJ. 
Russell Bk. Nurture 504 Alle maner of leessez ye may 
forberc. 

Leacll(lAj),jA 2 Also7lech,7“9lctch,9leech, 
[app. f. Leach v.'-^ (though recorded much earlier 
than the vb. in the cognate sense) ; in senses 1—3 
prob. short for attributive combs. (Letchj^.1, ditch 
or pool, is etymologically identical.)] 

1 . A perforated vessel or trough used for making 
lye from wood ashes by pouring water over tl\em. 
Obs, exc, dial, 

1673 Rav ^ourn. Lena C. (1738) 1. 172 This powder they 
mingle with a little .slaked lime., which they put into letches 
or troughs, and pouring water upon them make the lixivium. 
X674-9X •— S. 4' E. C. lYords 104 A Letch or Lech. 1840 
Spururns Suppl. to Forby. Leach. 1894 Harper s Atag, 
Apr. 810 Her elbow struck the leach and knoexed it into 
the .soap-kettle. 

2. Tanning. (See quot. 1886.) 

X777 Macbride in Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 1x4 The ooze is 
made by mnceraling the bark in common water, in a p.Tr- 
licular set of holes or pits, which .. are termed letches. 
1852 Mobfit Tanning Currying {iZs'S) 22 The application 
of heat to bark in leaches. 1875 Kkicht Did. Mcch. % v.. 
In the bark-leach, the bark is contained between two per- 
forated horizontal partitions in the leach. x886 W. A. Harris 
Techn. Diet. Fire Insur., Leaches, in tanneries, are the pits 
in which the tan-liquors are mixed, as distinguished from 
the tan-pits, in which the hides are steeped. 

3 . Salt^makiftg. (See quot.) 

1886 Cheshire Gloss., Leach, salt-making term ; the brine 
(fully saturated) which drains from the salt, or is left in the 
pan when the salt is drawn out. Formerly called ‘ leach- 
urine 

4 . a. The action of * leaching b. (See quot.) 

1828-32 Webster, Leach, a Quantity cf wood-ashes, 
through which water passes, and thus imbibes the alkali. 

5 . atlrib.x f leach-brine = sense 3 ; leach-hole 
(see quot. and cf. sense 4 of the vb.) ; leach-tank, 
a tank for leaching metallic ores ; f leach-trough 
(see quot,). 

1669 Phil. Trans. IV. 1065 *Leach-brine, which is such 
Brine, as runs from their salt, when 'tis taken up before^ it 
hardens, c 1682 J, Collins Salt 4- Fishery 56 Cheshire 
Salt-Workers call the Liquor that drops from ihtir Salt, 
being put into Wicker-baskets, Leach Brine. 1837 Thoreau 
Alaine lY, xvi. <1863) 313 A **leach hole’ through which 
the pond leaked out. 1877 Raymond Statist. Alines 4- 
Mining 403 From this line of wooden tubing the bath is to 
be conducted to each •Icach-tank by an India-rubber tube. 
x686 Vlot StaPfordsh. 94 Through lhc.se being set |n the 
*Leach-lroughs the salt drains it self dry in 3 hours time. 

XieRCh (IffJ)i Obs, exc. arch. Forms: a. 
4-5 leche, 5 lecohe, leechoj leyche, 7- leach. 
fi, 5 lese, lessh, 6 les(c)he. [f. Leach sb.^'\ 
Iratts. To cat (meat, etc.) in slices ; to slice. 

a. ?<* 1400 Alorte .Artk.sZZ Scynebowcsofwylde bores with 
)>t braunc Icchydc, Bernakes and botures in balerde dysches. 
c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 37 Whenne hit is sothun, thou 
schalt hit leche. CZ430 Two Cookery-bks. gratyd 

Brede, & make it .so chargeaunt kat it wol be y-lechyd. 
c 2450 Ibid. 71 Leche hit [brawn] faire, but not to thyn. 
X4W Bk. St, Albans Fvijb, Brawne leecbyd. x6B3 R. 
Holme Armoury iii. 78 Terms for Carving . Leach that 
Brawn. 2664 H. Ainsworth Totver Lond. 412 In the old 
terms of his art, he leached the brawn. 

B- X4. . Noble Bk. Cookiy (Napier 1882) 27 Then leshe it 
in dyshes, c 2440 Douce AIS. 55 If. 29 Mold it all to gedr^^s 
with thyn boride till it be so slifTe that it will be lesshed, 
15x3 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. 265 Termes of a Keruer, 
'Lesche y* brawne. 

Hence .+ Leached ppl. a., slit^d, fried in slices. 

+ Lea’ching vbl. jd.l, in quot. cojtcr.j a slice ; also 
attrib.. as leaching-knife. 

24x6-17 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees' 613, 2 ladell de 
auricalco et x lechyngknyfe. C1430 Tiuo Cookery-bks. 75 
Kylte hem [cakys] y lyke lechyngys. 1446 Wills ff Iuz». 
N. C. (Surtees 1835) 1, loi, iij lesyng knyues. X46X-83 
Househ. Ord. (17901 38 .At supper leychid beefe & mutton 
roste. 24B8 Will of Elis. Brown (Somerset Ho.), Dressing 
)inyfy.s, lecchyng knyfj's, cboppyng knyf>’s. 

I^each. (lftf)> Also leech, latch, letch. 
[Prob. repr. OE. l^ccan to water (tr. L. ri^are)*.— 
WGer. type *lakkjan'.^lakjan. f. *lak - : see Lake 
T here appears to be no trace of the vb. be- 
tween OE. and the examples of the technological 
use in the iStli c.,exc.thedoubtfuHnstancein Shaks. 
and one other (see i, 2 below). The form letch is , 
normal; thevariant/i?flr 4 isphonologicallyobscure.] j 


fl. trans. To water, wet. Ohs. rare. 

(In the Shaks. quot. thevb, may possibly belong to Latch 
vi^. in the transferred sense ‘ to fasten '.) 

^838 K. /Elfred Boeth. xxxix. § 13 (Sedgefield) 136/17 
Hasglas & snawas & se oftrada ren Jeccad ha eorSan on 
wintra. 2590 Shaks. AHds. N. in. ii. 36 (isi Qo.) Hut hast 
thou yet latcht 4" *r/ Fol, lacht] the Athenians ej’es. 

With the loue luice, as I did bid thee doe? 

+ 2 . ittlr. To soften, melt. Obs. 

1614 H. GREEN\vooD’ 7 Viy/<r Deliv. 470 Merchants wax must 
leach in a candle, before it can take a siampe or impression. 
3. a. iians. To cause (a liquid) to percolate 
through some material. 

1796 Morse Geog. I. 439 Cider. .is first separated 
from the filth and dregs, cither by leaching through .sand, or 
straining it through flannel cloths. 2828-32 Webster, Leach, 
to wash, as ashes, by percolation, or causing water to pass 
'through them, and thus to .separate from them the alkali. 
The water thus charged with alkali is called l^e. 

b. To subj'ect (bark, ores, etc.) to the action of 
percolating water, etc., with the view of removing 
the soluble constituents; to lixiviate. 

2877 Statist. Alines ^/7’«iVr^403 Concentrated 

liquid obtained by leaching the ores in this process, at 
Widnes, in England. 1882 Paton in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 
382/2 The tanning materials so prepared are ne.vt leached, 
latched, or infused for preparing the strongest tanning solu- 
tions. x88z Rep. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Alet. U.S. 112 Chlori- 
Jiation works are needed for leaching the sulphurets. 2883 
Harper's Mag. Jan. 276/1 Most tanners. .giind [bark] in a 
bark-mill, ‘ leaching ’ the bark to obtain the liquor. 

c. ittlr, I'o pass through by percolation (Web- 
ster, 1864). Also inir. for r^. Of ashes: To be 
subject to the action of percolating water. 

2883 Mrs. Rollins Nesv Eng. Bygones 68 The ashes of 
lho.se ancient wood-fires., went to leach in the .«:pring for the 
making of family soap. 

' 4 . irans To take away, out, by percolation, 

■ 2860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea i. 16 The tides.. leached out 
of the disintegrated materials . . every soluble ingredient 
known In nature. 2877 N. S. Shaler App. to J. A. Allen's 
Avter. Bison 458 Whenever the rocks he above the line of 
the drainage, these salts have been leached away. 28^ 
Engineer 12 Sept., After leaching out the chloride, the tails 
may be ire.Tted. 2900 A’/x/wrf 19 July 277/2 Amolst climate 
would tend to le.Tch the calcareous matter from the rock. 
Hence Leached /i//. a. 

2862 M ARSH Eng. Lang. 40 A melancholy heap of leached 
a'ihes, marrewless bones, and empty oy>ter-shells. 2893 
Ofic, Alining Rep. N. Zealand 10 Separating the cyanide 
solutions from the leached pulp. 

Leache, Leacher,-y, obs ff Leech, Lecheb,-v. 
Leaching, vbl, 5b^ : see Leach 
L eaching (b'tjii]), vhl, shA [f. Leach vA + 
riNO 1.] The action of the vb. Leach 

<1900 Kent, Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 36/16 Et inrigaiio, and 
leccinc. 2877 Raymond Statist. Aimes 4- Alining 323 The 
percentage of copper, .render.s the ore unfit for amalgama- 
tion without previous leaching. 

attrib. 2850 H. Cutts Adefress Windsor Co. Agric. Soc. 
(U. S.) 22 In China, .every thing is subjected to the leaching 
process, and in the form ofliquid decoctions only, applied to 
the land. 1877 Rav.mond Statist. Alines 4- Mining 590 The 
bath may be Drought in contact with the ore. .by percolation 
in leaching-tanks. 2884 Harper's^ Afag. Apr. 761/1 This sub- 
soil water, after acting as a leeching agent of a surface, filled 
. .with, .refuse, is scarcely Ie.ss foul than sewage. 

Lcachy (iPiJi), a. ? C/.S. [f. Le.\ch 
O f soils : C^f a nature to let water percolate through ; 
not capable of holding water; porous. 

’ 2B79 L. STOCKHRiocE/«S'<'rf/^.^iTi7^^/4 The whole depth 
was 36 inches, and it would be called a very ‘ leachy ’ .^oU. 
2880 S. W, Johnson //oiy Peed 177 When a soil is 

too coarsely porous it is said to be leachy or hungry. 

Lead (led), jAI Forms: 1-2 16ad, 3 leed, 3-4 
leod-.e, 4 Kentish lyad, 3 6 led(e, 4-6 leyde, 4-7 
leed(e, Sc, leid(e, 5-6 ledde, (6 dial, lydde), 5-7 
lead(e, 4- lead. [OE. Nad sir. neut. — OFris. hid, 
Du. load lead, MLG. ISd (whence Sw. and Da, led), 
WHG. Ibt {mod.G. lot, loth i plummet, sounding- 
lead, also solder; cf. ON. laud fern., doubtfully 
interpreted as ‘draw-plate for wire’ (Fritzner). 

The OTeui. Va77rf<7’**:-Pre-Teut. *lotidhom is cogn. with 


Irish luaidhe {’.-''‘loudhia fern.).] 

1 . The heaviest of the base metals, of a dull pale 
bluish-gray colour, fusible at a low temperature, 
and very useful from its softness and malleability. 
Chemical symbol Pb. Rarely pi. = kinds of lead, 
t To lie, he wrapt in lead : to be buried in a lead 
coffin. So to lay, lap in lead ' see Lap vA p,. Ohs, 
C900 tr. Bteda's Hist. i. Introd. (1890) 26 Swyjce hit h*® 
land] i*; eac berende on weeg.T orum ares & isernes, leades 
& seolfres. c 1203 Lav. 5692 Ofie heo letten gnind-hat lad 
[rx275 Icod] gliden heom an heore hafd. rxzpo b. tug. 
Leg. 1. 208/272 pe fcondes wcldcn led and bras, r 
Seyn yulinn \Ti A cUetel he i>cUe ouer b® her, and fulde it 

uoloflede. r233oR. Brunne (7810) 229 pe patriarK 

be legate liggis in lede. 2340 Ayenb. *4* F® ^sse of be * 
pet ase blebeliche herb here ase Imite, and lyad ^e \>et co . 
c:x43o Lvdg. in Turner Dorn. Archil. HI. 39 Euery. liou> 
couerid was with leede. 1470-85 Ardiurw '■«««• *74 

[He] leyd them in chestys of leed. *500-20 Dunbar / 
xxvi. loi The feyndis gaif thame halt Icid to laip. ., 54 
Pilgr. 7*. 24 in Thytme'sAnimadxyiZb^^PtAPp^^ll ^^ 
of office on and other Where-on of leyd lay ma > . • *. 

1578 Chr. Prayer. S3 We Earles and 

Now wrapt in lead, are turnd to slime. forme? 

in. ii. 778 What studied torments 'TyTan » ^ ^ 

What flaying? boyling? In into 

BEKS Cycl. Supp.%x., I^ad ^ qiie Cornish and 

glass by a strong fire. 2833 tomuau ajy ^ 
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Devon leads are ver>* rich m silver. 1871 Roscoe Elem, 
C/iem. 25S Lead does not occur free in nature. 

tb. After L. use, lead was sometimes called 
hlack lead ( = L. phtmbttm nigrntn) in contradis- 
tinction to zvhite lead {phimhum albuin)^ used as 
a name for tin. Obs, 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 13 There are two sortes of Lead, 
the one white, and the other black... That other black Lead 
is found moht in Cantabrie. 1678 R. R[usseli.] Geber n. i. 
11. X. S9 The same Delusion they also find in Black Lead or 
Saturn. 1753 Chambers CycL Supp. s.v. Black-lead^ The 
common lead being the true black lead, so called by way of 
contradistinction from tin, otherwise called white lead. 

C. With allusion to its qualities ; e.g. its weight, 
colour, want of elasticity, low value, etc., in both 
lit. and Jig., expressions. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16454 P^i h® gold for*soke, and to 
ham to he lede, 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 11730 pys 
Ananyas fyl dovvne dede As blak as any lede. 0x425 Wyn* 
TOUN Cron. vn. x. 3623 Cure gold wes changyd in to lede. 
CT440 YorkMyst. xviii. 20 Me thynke myne eyne hevye as 
leede. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvii. (Percy Soc.) 76 Dyane 
derlyng pale as any leade. 1551 Robinson tr, Mords UtoJ 
1. (1895) 102 I'hey haue wrested and wriede hys [Christ's] 
doctrjme, and lyke a rule of leade haue applyed yt to 
mennys maners. 1605 Shaks. Mncb. n. i. 6 A heauie 
Summons lyes like Lead vpon me. 1606 — Ant. fe Cl. iit. 
xi. 72 Loue I am full of Lead. 1646 Jenkyn Remora 9 Shall 
our Reformation have an heel of lead ? ^ 1656 Bp. Hall 
Breathings Devout Soul (1851) 200 Pull this lead out of_my 
bosom. X72S Young Love Fame 11. 158 How just his grief? 
one carrys in his head A less proportion of the father’s lead. 
1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. vii. viii. The ship went down 
like lead. x86i J. Edmond C/iwrr/i r*/ x. : 

T57 He might have left everything the colour oflead. 

d. With defining prefix, as cast~y milled^ y pig- ^ ' 
pot', sheet-lead, for which see the first element. 

2. Red lead : a red oxide of lead obtained from 
litharge by exposing it to hot air, much used as 
a pigment; = Minium. White lead (or simply 
lead') : a mixture of lead carbonate and hydrated 
lead oxide, much used as a pigment; = Ceruse. 
Blue lead', see Blue 12 c, 

C14S0 ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 203 Tak .. iij quarter of 
whyt led Tak a quart of oile and red led; 1658 W. Sanderson 
Graphite 54 Most excellent pure Virgin Colours are Ceruse 
and While leade. x6W Phil, Trans. XVI. 27 Red-lead, a 
colour unknown to the Anticnts. 17x6 Swift Progr. Beauty 
Wks. 1755 HI, II. 165 White lead was sent us to repair .. 

A lady^s face, and China ware. 1753 Chambers Cyct. Supp. 
S.V., The common calx of lead, red lead. ^ 18*7 R. Nescit 
in J M. Mitchell iii. (1858I 80 It [the idol] was painted 
with red lead, 1844 Fownes Chem. 294 Red oxide; red 
leod. Ibid. 295 Carbonate of lead ; white lead. 

3 . Short for Bb.vcii lead, graphite, or plumbago. 
Only with reference to its use as a material for 
pencils. Hence, a small stick of graphite for 
filling an ^ever-pointed* pencil. 

1840 Penny Cyct. XVI 1. 402/1 Pencilsare commonly marked 
with certain letters to denote the quality of the lead, as H 
for hard, B for black [etc.] . . Most [ever.pointed pencil] cases 
are made with a reservoir at the top, in which a supply of 
five or six leads may be carried. x88x^ W, M. Williams in 
Knowledge Ho. 4. 67 A thin stick . . like vermicelli, or the 
Meads’ of ever-pointed pencils. 

4 . The metal regarded as fashioned into some 
object, e.g. + a seal, + the plummet of a plumb- 
line, t a pipe or conduit, a leaden coffin, a bullet, 
the leaden part of anything. 

1340 Ayenb. 150 He deb al,.to be line and to be reule and 
to pe leade and to be leuele. Ibid. 151 Rfterward he proueb 
ofte his work mid lead. ^1380 Wyclif A'tf/. IVke. III. 369 
Men of bis world dreden more be popis leed. 1596 Shaks. 

1 Ben. IF, v. iii. 35 Heauen keepe Lead out of mee, X5p8 
Sylvestf.r Du Bartas 11. i. 1. Eden 58 Let not me. .be like 
the Lead Which to some City from some Conduit-head 
Brings wholsome Water, c 1650 Balow iv. in Laneham's 
Let. 11B71) Pref. 172 The iudge of heavin and hell By some 
predestined deadlie lead,., hath struke him dead. X77Z 
• Burke Corr. {1844} I. 330 My passions are not to be roused 
..by those who lie in their cold lead.^ 1884 Law Times 
Rep. LI. x6x/ 2 The attachments to buildings were made., 
by a bolt screwed into the lead of the ridge. 1887 Times 
(weekly ed.) 23 Dec. 6/x If you don't stand loyal . . you will 
get the lead. 

f b. A plate of lead. Ohs. 

15*3 Fitzherb. Hush, § 122 Layde vpon., a thynne sclate 
or leed. 

5 . a. A large pot, cauldron, or kettle ; a large 
open vessel used in brewing and various other 
operations. (Originally, one made of lead, but 
early used without reference to the material.) Now 
only dial. b. dial. A leaden milk-pan. 

a. a xiooGere/a in/4«f/;<i<iB86)IX.264 Hwcp,lead,cytel, 
etc. e 1250 Death 242 in O, E. Misc. 182 Also beoS his 
e3e*pulies a.sc a bruben led. rx^oo Havelok sbal.. 

make the broys in the led. 13. . in Archiv Stud. neu. Spr. 
LXXIX. 449/63 A lede of bras then did he bring with pile 
fullfilled. 1370-80 XI Pains Belt 37 in O. E. Misc. App. iii. 
224 per weorc b<^i turmented in boledes. 1382 Wyclif xSam. 
ii, 14 He putlc it [the flcNhhook] into the leede or into the 
cawdroun. i'X386 Chaucer Prol. 202 His eyen stepc, 
and roUinge in his heed, That stemed as a forneys of 
a Iced. 1428 Surtees Misc. (i883) 6 Yt suld hafe brynt 
oute his lede botliom. ex4}o T^vo Cooker)'d>hs. 29 Caste 
hym to sebe with bln C*’cte F leysshe, in lede o^er in Caude- 
roun. 1504 Bury H'itls (Camden) lox, 1 will that they shall 
haue all brewyng ledi^’S. 1552 Lyndesay Monarche 5x03 
Sum, br^mt ; sum, soddin in to leiddis. 1575 Gamm. Gurten 
XV. U, Haue you not. .behind your furnace or leade, A hole 
where a crafty knaue may crepe in for ncadc ? X639 T. de 
Gray Compl. Horsem. 137 Put all these into a lead or 
chalderon. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., LeCid, a vat for dyeing. 


"b, 1750 W. Ellis Med. Bnsbandm. III. 129 To improve 
Cream. To do this, take a Pint or more of Stroakings,..and 
divide it into several Pans, or Leads, or Kivers.^ X813 Van- 
couver Agric. Devon 232 Dairy' utensils, consisting of leads, 
kettles, pans.. &C. 1893 * Rosemary’ Under the Chilterns 
ii. 69 Rose aUvaj’S scoured the great Meads’.. and left no 
half-cleaned comers to taint the milk. 

6. A * bob * or lump of lead suspended by a string 
to ascertain the depth of water; a sounding-lead. 
Phrases, To cast, heave the lead. To arm the lead : 
to fill the hollow in the lead with tallow in order to 
discover the nature of the bottom by the substances 
adhering (Smyth Sailoi^s Word-bk. 1S67 s.v. Artn). 
■f Also, the leaden sinker of a net. 

c X440 York Myst. ix. 199 , 1 sail caste leede and loke be 
space, c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) iil 1440 Ca^t a led, & In 
vs gyde, 1597 Montgomerie Cherrie ^ Sloe 1x87 Their 
leid ay.. Micht warn them. x6x3 J. Dennys Secrets 0/ 
Angling 1. xix. Then on that Liiike hang Leads of euen 
wa^ht. 2626 Capt. Smith Accui. Yng. Sea-tnen 29 Heaue 
the lead. 1628 Dicby Yoy. Medit. (1868) 13, I sent my 
shalloppes out with leades to sound the depth. 1657 Trapp 
Comm, Ps. XXV, 1 The best heart is lumpish, and naturally 
beareth downward, as the poise of a clock, as the lead of a net. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine {t^Zo) M m 4 Sounding with 
the hand-lead.. is called heaving the lead by seamen. 2836 
Marryat Midsh. Easy xxx, A man .. lowering down the 
lead, sounded in seven fathoms. 2840 — Poor Jack xxxv. 
We ran through the Swin by the lead. x86o Merc. Marine 
Mag. VII. 248 The lead used, .was the ordinary hand-lead 
lbs. instead of the deep sea-lead of 28 to 32 lbs. 

7 . pi. a. The sheets or strips of lead used to 
cover a roof; often collect, for a lead fiat, a lead 
roof, foccas. construed as sing. b. The lead frames 
of the panes in lattice or stained glass windows. 

a. 2578-0 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 538 

Tilending the leddes over the librarie chambers. 2588 Bp. 
Andrewes Serm. Spittle (1641) 5 He looketh downe on his 
brethren, as if he stood on the top of a Leads. 2623 Bacon 
Ess., (Arb.) 550 A Goodly Leads upon the Top, 

railed with Statua's interposed, a 2635 Corbet Iter Bor. 
(1647) 133 Gardens cover howses there like leades. 2726 
Leoni a Iberits A rchst. 1 . 78 Leads orTerrasses from whence 
the Soldiers may be molested with stones or darts. 2760 
C. Johnston Chrysrtl{iZ22) 1 . 238 A cat. .whom she used to 
meet in the evenings upon the leads of the house. 2824 
Scott ch. xiti, Trumbull. .clambered out upon 

the leads. 1873 Dixon TwoQueens II. vu.vL 42 A blare of 
trumpets from the leads told every one. .that [etc.]. 

b. 2703 Hearne Collect. 8 Nov. < 0 . H.S.) 1 . 68 Afterthe 
Examination of the Books, & a slight view of the Leads. 
1883 F. Miller Glass Painting vil. 69 It gives the effect of 
weakness to .seelarge pieces of glass leaded with narrow leads. 

8. Printing. A thin strip of type-melal or brass, 
less than type-high, of varying thickness and length, 
used in type-composition to separate lines ; before 
1800 known as space-line. 

1808 Stower Printer's Cram. 515 Leads, 4 to a pica, per 
pound. If. zod. 2824 J. Johnson Ty/ogr. II. 125 All 
measures are made to pica m’s, and all leads are cast to m’s 
of the above body. 2848 Craig, Leads or space lines. 2889 
Barper's Mag. Apr. 819/2 A newspaper which . . avoids 
double leads . , and all forms of typographical bj’steria. 

9 . In the knitting-machine ; The lead or tin socket 
holding the shanks of one or more needles. 

2839 TJre Did. Arts 650 In order to fit the needles for the 
frame, they are now cast into the tin sockets, or leads as 
they are called by the workmen. 

II. attrib. and Comb. 

10 . af/r/A passing into Made (wholly 
or partly) of lead, consisting of lead. 

2379 Mem, Ripon (Surtees^ III. 203 Et de j Ledepan. 2422 
Surtees Misc. (Surtees) 16 Yat the lede pype and the shelfs 
be the wyfe’s of Symond of Stele. x8xi Scott Biog, Notices 
Prose Wks. (1870) IV, 273 The copies had hung on the 
bookseller’s hands as heavy as a pile of lead bullets. 2B25 
J. Nicholson Ope* at. Mechanic 5^2 Lead pipes are some- 
times cast in an iron mould, made in two halves. 286S Rep, 
to Govt. U. S. Munitions of JYar App. 286 These [Galling] 
guns discharge half-pound solid lead-balls. 

11 . General comb. ; a. attributive, as lead-coLour, 
-glaze, -grain, ^-groove, -mine, -miner, -ore, -slag, 
-vein. 

2658 Rowland tr. Moujffefs Theat, Ins. 909 Poysoned 
Honey, .Staines the honey-comb with a Kinds of •Lead- 
colour. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 4x6 Of the Com- 
pound Colours, X-ead colour is of indigo and white, 184a 
Parnell Chem. Anal. (1845) 276 A porcelain bason having 
a ’lead glaze. <22728 Woodward Nat. Bist. Fossils 
I. (1729) I. 207 ’’Lead-Grains so pure as nearly to approach 
the Fineness of Virgin Lead. C27S0 J, Nelson yrnt. (1836) 
84 A great company of men that worked in the *lead-groves. 
2653 Manlove [title) The Liberties and Cvstomes of the 
*Lead-Mincs. 1663 Bovle Occas. Refi. 1. iii. heading. 
Wandring, .among cover’d Lead-mines that he knew not of. 
2761 Wesley frnl. 9 June, Most of the men are *lead-minerj». 
1653 Manlove Lead-Mines 4 If any, .there *Lead-oar may 
get- *Wx-9 Boyle Physiol. Ess. ii. i. 52 So unlike common 
Lead-Oar, that the workmen upon that account are pleased 
to call it Steel-Oar. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson Chem. 
TeeJinol. (ed. 2) I. xo8 More adapted for smelting some lead- 
ores than the others. 1864 Watts Diet. Chem. II. 523 
Analyses of 'Lead-slags from Blast Furnace, a 1728 Wood- 
ward Nat. Bist. Fossils i. (lyap* 1 . 159 Out of a *l-ead-Vein 
.. in Wales. 2874 Rayaiond Statist. Mines ^ Mining 313 
Lead-vein.s, rich in silver. 

b. objective, as lead-burner, -carving, -smelting 
(also attrib.). 

1894 Daily News 6 Sept. 6/7 M — W~, *Iead burner, 
brother of the deceased, said [etc.]. 2748 Lady Luxborough 
Let. to Shenstone Easter Sunday, *I he present fasliion at 
London, is all •jead-carving. 2877 Raymond Statist, Mines 
d Mining p. viii, •Lead-smelling blast-furnaces. Ibid, 296 
Lead-smcIting ores can be produced. 
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c. instrumental, as lead-lapped, -lined, -ruled, 
-sheathed adjs. 

1830 Scott Doom DevorgoU 1. i, The dr>' bones of 
•lead-lapp’d ancestors. 2828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner 
(ed. 2) 120 Cartridges, .packed in *Lead-lined Barrels and 
Cases. 289s E. A. Parkes //r<z //4 25 Lead-lined cLtcrns 
are, on the whole, belter avoided. 2871 R. Ellis ir. Catullus 
xxii. 8 The parchment-case *Lead-ruled. 2692 T, H[ale] 
Ace. New Invent. 8 *Lead-sheathed Ships. 

d. parasynlhetic, as lead-colottred, -lidded adjs. 
e. similalive, esp. with adjs. of colour, as lead-blue, 
-brown, ‘grey; lead-like adj. and adv. 

2882-4 Yarrelts Brit. Birds (ed.4) III. 505 Legs and toes 
pale blue, becoming ^lead-blue a few days after death. 
2897 Mary Kingsley 1 Y. Africa 90 A slope of smooth and 
*Iead -brown slime. 1611 Cotcr., Plombasse, . . *lead coloured. 
2823 J. N eal Bro. Jonathan I I 1 . 378 Spanish brown, or lead 
coloured roofs. 2837 Gosse in Life (1890) 107 'Phe insects 
were.. of a •lead-grey colour. 2856 Boker Calaynos iii, ii, 
Robs the *lead-lidded god of many an hour. 2842 Tennyson 
St. Sim. Styl. 25 1 ‘hose *lead-like tons of sin. 2816 Byron 
Siege Cor. xiii, The mail weighed lead-like on his breast, 

12 . Special combs. : lead-arming, the tallow 
used for 'arming* a lead (seed) ; lead-ash, -ashes, 
litharge; lead-back the American dunlin 

{Cent. Dicti ) ; lead-bath, (a) ihe mass of melted 
lead in a Icad-furnace ; {b) the molten lead with 
which gold and silver ores are melted before cupel- 
lation ; lead-comb, a comb made oflead, used for 
the purpose of darkening the hair; lead-dust 
(see quot.) ; lead-eater dial, (see quot. 1855); 
■j* lead foam, the oxide skimmed from the sur- 
face of molten lead ; lead-foot a. = leaden- 
Jooted \ lead glance [ = Du. loodglans], galena; 
d’ lead-house, ?a plumberis shop; t lead-lath, 
?a batten for laying a leaden roof "upon; lead- 
light, a window in which small panes are fixed in 
leaden cames, also attrib . ; lead-line, {a) a sound- 
ing-lead or plumb-line ; {b) a line loaded with 
leaden weights, running along the bottom of a net; 
(r) a bluish grey line along the gums at their 
junction with the teeth, indicating lead-poisoning; 
d* lead-lustre, lead oxide used as a glaze; + lead- 
mall, ?a leaden mallet or a mallet for beating 
lead ; lead-man, («) a dealer in lead ; {b) a lead- 
miner; lead-marcaaite, ?2inc blende (see quot,); 
lead-mill, (fl) an establishment lorproducingmilled 
or sheet lead; {b) (see quot, 1864); lead-nail 
(mostly pi.), a nail used to lasten a sheet of lead on 
a roof ; lead-ochre = Massicot ; lead-paper, a 
test-paper treated with a preparation oflead ; t lead- 
pen ?a metallic pencil for ruling lines; lead-pen- 
cil, a pencil of graphite, often enclosed in cedar or 
other wood ; lead-plant (t^.^F,), ashrub {Amorfha 
caneseens) found in the we#t of the Mississippi 
valley, and believed to indicate the presence of 
lead ore ; lead-plaster = Diachylon ; lead- 
poisoning, poisoning [acute or chronic) by the 
introduction of 'lead into the system; lead-pot, 
a pot or crucible for melting lead ; f lead-pound, 
a measure of weight ; lead-reeve (see quot.) ; 
lead-sinker (see quot. 1875); l=ad-soap (see 
quot.) ; lead-spar = Anglesite or Cebussite ; 
lead-sugar (see quot.) ; lead-tree, {a) Bot., a 
West Indian name for the tropical leguminous 
tree, Lettasna Glauca; {b) a crystalline deposit 
of metallic lead or zinc that has been placed in 
a solution of acetate of lead ; lead-vitriol = 
Anglesite ; f lead-walling Salt-making (see 
quot.) ; lead-wash =5 lead-water ; lead-water 
(- G. bleiwasser), dilute solution of acetate of 
lead {Syd.Soc. Lex. 1S88) ; lead-work, plumber*s 
work and material ; work in lead esp, glaziers* 
work ; lead-works pL, an establishment for 
smelting lead-ore; lead-wort, a herbaceous plant 
of southern Europe {Plumbago Europxa ) ; also, 
any plant of the genus Plumbago or the order 
Plumbagineo!. 

2882 Ogmxi'z,* Lead ash, \k\2 slag of lead. 2523-4 in Swayne 
(^urchzv. Acc. Sarum (1896) 67 For *Iede aschcb iijrf, 1799 
G. Smith Laboratory I. 193 One of lead ashes. 2830 Ure 
Diet. Arts 1^4 The smeller throws a shovelful of small coal 
or coke cinder upon the *lead bath. 2875 Knight Diet. 
Mcelu, Lead-bath. 1723 Garth Claremont 96 Nor yet 
lead-comb was on the toilet plac’d. X727-4X Chambers 
CycL, *Lead Dust, is a preparation used by the potters; 
made by throwing charcoal dust into melted lead, and 
stirring them a long time together. 1788^ *Lead-eatcr 
[see Caoutchouc 2]. 2855 Robinson IVhiiby Gloss,, Lead- 
eater, Indian-rubber, for removing pencil marks on pnpep 
1552 Huloet, *Leade fome or spume, molybdttis, 1896 K. 
Tynan Lover's Breast- Knot 15 *Lead-foot, slow, Did the 
day round to evening-flame? 1810 J. T. in RtsdonsSurv. 
Devon p. xv, Lead is found in the state of galena or 
lead glance. 2843 Portlock Geol. 181 Lead glance is abo 
occasionally, but not frequently met with, in small masses. 
1424 Menu Rtpan (Surtees 1888) III. 159 Item Ricardo 
Horner circa ledhows a fesio Annunciacionis Beatre 
Man® us^c ad Pascha per xv dies et di...7f 9</. 2466 in 
Wilhs ft Clark Cambridge 11886) III. 93 'I he said Roofe 
shal haue suflicient *Iee(nathU of heriy coke suflloiently 
dried. 2C44 Catholic Weekly Instructor 103 Fixing a small 
copper gutter at the bottom of each •iead-ligbt. 2895 Jrnl- 
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/;«/, Brii. Archit 14 Mar. 350 All lead-light windows 
should have iron casements. . T485 Ktn»al Acc, Hen, VII 
(1896)51 *Leedelynes..j. 1839 Bailey xx. (1848) 248 
IDeeper than ever leadline went. 1879 Hi. George's Hosp, 
_Rep. IX. TOO The tobacconist had a ‘ lead line ' on tne 
gums. 1485 Haiuit Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 39 *Lede malles 
feble..xHtj. 1497 in Ld.Treas.Acc.Scct.{^Z^J^)\.ilolx^m^ 
to the *!ede man, making ledin pellokkis. 16*5 Bacon £ss.^ 
Riches{hrh.) 235 A Great Colliar, A Great Come M.aster, a 
Great Lead-man. 1633 B. Jonson Love's IVelc. iVelbech^ 
Such a light and metairdDanceSawyou never yet in France, 
And by Lead-men, for the nonce, That turiie^ round like 
grindle-stones. 1889 Times 28 Nov. 5/6 Relaying a whole 
sheet of lead for a single crack is doubtless delightful to the 
leadmen. a 1728 Woodward Nnt. Hist. Fossils i. (1729) I. 
163 A '‘Lead-Marcasite. .much like the Potters Lead-Ore.. 
The Miners call this Mock-Ore, Mock-Lead, Wild-Lead, 
and Blinde. 1863 P- Barry Dockyard Eton. 109 Chatham 
has a monopoly of the dockyard lead manufacture. During 
the j*ear the *lead-mill turned out 21,852 lwu iqr. silb. 

2864 Craig Suppl., Lead-mill^ a circular plate of lead 

used by the lapidary for grinding or roughing. 2354 Mem. 
Ripon (Surtees) 111. 92 In ccc *lednayle emp. 2_2rf. 1476-7 
Durhain Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 95 Sol. pro iiij‘* ledenale 
..rid. Ibid. (Surtees) 698,100 leydnall’, srf. 2869 

Lonsdale Gtoss.f Lead-nails. 2899CACNCYtr. Jahsch'sClin. 
Didgn. V. ted. 4) 159 The brown or black stain -upon the 
■•lead-paper will again .show the presence of h5*drochloric 
acid. x<K2 Wilding in Collect. (O. H. S.) I. 255 For Paper, 
Inkhorne, and *Lead pen ,. co 01 05. 016^2 UrguharPs 
Rabelais ni. xxv. 203 He with a "WTiite Lead Pen . . drew 
a.. Number of. .Points. 2688 R. Holme in. iii. 

244/2 Black and red *Lead Pencils. 2704 Lend. Gas, No. 
4044/1 A Letter. . written on Horseback with a Lead-Pencil, 

2863 Emerson Misc. Papers^ Tkorean Wks. (Bohn) III. 
324 A manufacturer of lead-pencils, 2864 Webster, *Lea i~ 
plant. i85s *L^d-pla.ster (see lead-soap], 2878 Bristowe 
Theory Tract, A/ed. 617 Chronic *lead-poisoning. 23.. 
Aleasnres of Weight in Rel. Ant. I, 70 Sex waxpunde 
makiet.j, ‘leedpound. 2687 Mining Lasusm CoUinson Hist. 
Somerset I. 117 Any miner who finds himself aggrieved 
complains to an officer called the *Led reeve. 2829 Glor/er's 
Hist. Derby \. 242 TTie improvement (on the stocking-frame) 

.. consisted in applying the '•lead-sinkers, which are still in 
use, 2875 - Knight Diet. Aleck,, Lead-Sinker (Kniiiing- 
7 nachinc\, one of the devices which alternate with the jack- 
sinkers in the depression of the loops between the needles. 

2865 Watts Diet. Chem. Ill, 564 *Lead-soaps. lead-salts of 
the fat-acids. Common lead-plaster is a preparation of this 
kind. 2821 R. Jameson Man, Atin. 85 Accompanied with 
galena or lead-glance, and *lead-spars. 2852 Seidel Organ 
222 The oxygen contained in the atmosphere is imparted to 
bad brass, and produces what is called "lead-sugar . . which 
is eagerly sought and consumed by mice. x8^ Fownes 
Chem, 199 The common .. experiment of the •lead-tree. 

2864 Griscbach Flora IV, Itidianlsl, 785 Lead-tree, 
casna glauea, 2674 Ray Collect, Words, Alaking Salt 
242 A *Lead-walling is the Brine of twenty-four hours boil- 
ing for one house. 2876 Bristowe Theory <$• Pract, Aled. 
(1878) 330 The local inflammation may be allayed to some 
extent bytheuseof *lead-wash. 1875 uentalCosmosy.V\\, 
Sio Keep the gum covered with a pellet of cotton saturated 
with *lead-water and laudanum. 2642 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) 1. 95 *Leadworke in y« East Range, 2825 
J, Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 638 Lead-work is used in 
inferior offices. 1859 Gwilt Encycl. Archit. (ed. 4) 586 
GIazing..may be classed under the heads of sashwork, lead- 
work, and fretwork, a 2728 Woodward Hat. Hist. Foss, 1. 
(1720) I. 7 The Lord Derwentwaier's *Lead-Works near 
Haden-Bridge in Northumberland. 2897 Daily Nnos 25 Dec. 
5/7 A lad employed at a leadworks. 2727 Bailey vol. II, 
‘'Lead-'ivort, a kind of herb. 2845 Lindley Sch. Bot. (ed, 14) 
ro^e, Plumbaginaceat — Leadworts. 2852 Morfit 

^ Currying (1853) 82 The dentellaria, or leadwort. 

b. In names of chemical compounds, as lead 
carbonate, chloride-, iodide, sails, etc. 

2873 Foiunes' Chem, (ed. it) 450 Lead Chloride, .separates • 
as a heavy white crystalline precipitate. Ibid., Lead Iodide 
; .dissolves in boiling water. Ibid. 451 Lead Carbonate, .is 
sometimes found, .crystallised in long white needles, accom- 
panying other metallic ores. Ibid., Lead Nitrate. 

c. In the names of diseases caused by the pre- 
sence of lead in the system, as lead-colic, ‘distem- 
per, ‘encephalopathy, -palsy, -paralysis, for which 
see also the second member in each. 

2774 Pennant Tour Scott, in 1772, 114 The miners and 
smelters are subject here . . to the lead distemper which 
brings on palsies. 2866 W, H. O. Sankey Leet. ATent. Dis. 
viji. 162 Lead palsy . . is accompanied with obstinate con- 
stipation or lead colic, and the gums are marked with a 
peculiar blue line. Allbutt's Syst. Aled. II. 967 Many 
of the miners.. have died from lead encephalopathy. 

' ]^ead (Izci), Forms : 4-6 lede, (4 ledde), 
5-6 Sc. leid, 6 leade, 7- lead. [f. Lead ; cf. 
OHG. leiti (MHG., mod.G. leite'), , 

By Johnson, who gives one example from Herring (quot. 
2745 in sense 2), it is stigmatized as ‘ a low, despicable word ’ ; 
Todd quotes an instance of it from Burke, and says it is 
used somewhere by Bolingbroke.] 
fl. The action of the vb. Lead^; leading, direc- 
tion, guidance. To take to lead : to take under 
one’s direction or guidance. Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor Af. 1570 pai left pe lede of par lau. Ibid. 
22029 pan tok ioseph iesus to ledde. c ri^oo Destr. Troy\ 
T0653 Horn lacked the lede of pe lorde Ector, c 1470 Henry 
Wallace ix. 1532 Decest scho was, God tuk hir ^pre^t to 
leid. tf 2510 Gwr /?£73>’« iVorfr vn. 368 in Child 18S8) 

111. 74/1 1 ake fyue of the best knyghtes That be in your lede, 
tb. Gentleman, man of lead', one who has a 
recognizer! leading position. Obs. 

*793 Ld. Westmorland in Lecky in iSlkC. (1887) 
VI- 558 The men of talent and lead in bis Majesty’s service. 
2842 Webster Wks. (1877) 11, 130 More than thirty Whigs, 
many of them gentlemen of lead and influence. 

c. Direction given by going in front ; example, 
precedent; esp. in phr. iofollcnu ike lead of. 


2863 Bright . 5^. Atner. 30 June, To accept the lead of the 
Emperor of the French 011.. one of the greatest questions. 
2868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I, 405 The king had set 
an example , . and the subject was only too ready to follow 
the royal lead. 2875 T. W. Higginson Hist. U. S.xrX'f. 240 
Under the lead of Josiah Quincy .. a law was passed for- 
bidding the importation of slaves. 1884 Lady Veknev in 
Coniemp, Rcv.fAci. 546 Is the American model a success — 
a lead which it is desirable to follow out? 1899 Cheyne 
Chr. UsePs. iii. 56 The early Christians, in interpreting the 
Old Testament, followed the lead of the Jews. 

d. Spec, in Httniing, etc., chiefly in phr. io give 
a lead, i. e., to go first in leaping a fence or tlie like, 
so as to encourage the rest; in quots. iransf, 

2859 G. A. Lawrence Sword fy Gorvn v. 52 Two Sundays 
ago .. a Mr. Rollesion ..volunteered to give us a lead... 
He went off at score, and made the pace so strong, that he 
cut them all down in the first two verses. 286a A. Trollope 
Orley Fnnn 1. xxxviiu 296, I lost the run, and had to see 
Harriet Tristram go away with the best lead any one has 
had to a fast thing this 3*ear. 2897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 
535 ‘ What thing ? * said I, not wishing to give him the lead. 

e. A guiding indic.Ttion. 

■ 2851 yml. R. Agric. Soc. XII. I. 242 As 1 have a small 
brook passing through the farm.. these carriage.s take their 
lead from the stream in due succession. 2855 Bain Senses 
4- Ini. n. ii. § 13 {1864) 202 For the up and down direction 
we have a very impressive lead; this being the direction of 
gravity. 

■ 2. The front or leading place ; the place in front 
cf (something) ; freq. in phr. to take the (or a) lead. 
Also, the position or function of leading (e.g., 
a party, a deliberative body), leadership. 

r^7o Saiir. Poems Reform. xiL 40 HU Grandschir slane 
at Lythquo gtf I leid. 274$ Abp. Herring Sp. iti York 
24 Sept 6 This County .. takes the Lead of the inferior 
Ones. 2761 Hu.me Htst. Eng. II. x.\vii. 127 He took the 
lead in every jovial conversation. 2768 Sterne Sent. fonm. 
(*775)72 (iVf7Ttf» Thej’ take the lead, and lose it. .by turns. 
1796 Burke Regie. Peate iii. Wks. VIII. 237 To prevent 
those who compose it from having the open and avowed 
lead in that house. 2827 Codbett Taking Leave 13 Unless 
they (the country gentlemen] shall cordially take the lead 
amongst those working classes. 2840 Hood Up Rhine 5 For 
a mile or more the doctor took the lead and kept it. 2840 
Alison Hist. EuropeVlll. xlix. § 18.20 Boldly assuming the 
lead in diplomacy. rti8s9MACAULAY//ij/..£;/f.xxiv.iiS6j) 
V, 169 The lead of the House of Commons bad, however, en- 
tirely passed away from Montague. 2860 Tyndall Glae. 1. 
XXV. 187 Each of our poiters took the lead in turn. 2879 
M. Arnold EgttalHy Mixed Ess. 66 On certain lines, cer- 
tain nations find their strength and take a lead. 2884 Times 
(weekly ed.) 26 Sept. 4/t Germany has.. taken the lead of 
other nations (in the preparation of colours from coal tar), 

b. The body moving in front ; the van. C/.S. 

2880 Tourcee Pool's Err. xx.xiii. 217 The lawyers were 
of course in the lead. Ibid, xxxviii. 282 Then we started 
on. 1 rode beside Mr. Watson in the lead- 

3 . concr. Something that leads, 

a. An artificial watercourse, csp. one leading to 
a mill. Also Mill-lead. Cf. Leat. 

2542 Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 9 Item, to Roger 
Mejsy for cuttynge downe of cllomsin tbeledes..ijrf. 2870 
Chambers Pop. Rhymes 17 Thej' took.. a loup in the lead 
and a dip in the dam. 

b. A channel in an ice-field. Cf, Lane sb. 2. 

283s Sir J. Ross Narr. ittd Fitjj’. Explan. Terms 15 A lead, 

a channel in a direct line through the sea. 1853 KaNE 
Grinnell Exp. xi, (1856) 78 Something like ‘ a lead ’ a little 
to leeward. x88r A, Leslie Nordenskiold’s Voy. Vega I. 
X. 519 Johnsen supposed that in a couple of hours the whole 
lead would be completely closed. 

/ c. A path ; a garden path ; an alley. Blind 
lead = blind alley (see Blind a. ii). 

2590 Acts Privy Council (1899) XIX. 409 Permytt them 
to ciijoye the libertie of the gardens and the orchards and 
the leadcs to walke in. 2885 C, F. Holder wV/r. 

Life Innumerable avenues and blind leads are built to 
mislead the various carnivorous beetles. 

d. A leash or string for leading a dog. 

*®93 Daily Nesos 18 July 6/3 Daykln bad with him a dog, 
which he held by a lead. 2898 Westrn. Gas. 2 Sept. 5/3 
Seeing defendant with a muzzle in her hand and an un- 
muzzled toy terrier on a lead io Holborn. 

4 . Card-playing, The action or privilege of play- 
ing the first card in a round or trick. Also, the 
card so played, or proper to be played, or the suit 
to which it belongs. To return cne^s partners 
lead : to play from the same soil on getting the lead. 

2742 Hoyle Whist 21 If you have a bequente of King, 
Queen, and Knave, or Queen, Knave, and Ten, they are 
sure Leads. Ibid, fz You need seldom return your Partner’s 
Lead, if [etc.]. 2862 "Cavendish’ Whist 11879) 57 
your suits are weak, the lead is very disadvantageous. 
1885 Pkoctor Whist i, 21 A forced lead from Queen and one 
other. 2896 Daily HewsiS )an. 6/4 Thesystem of American 
leads — leads more frequently mentioned than adopted in 
England. 

5 . a. Curling. The first player, or the stone first 
played. • Also, the course along which the stones 
are driven (Jamieson, 1825-80). 

2685 Lintoun Green (1817) 38 Convened fora bonspeel, He 
. . their lead, or driver leal. i8iz SPortingAIag. X L, 52 Who- 
ever is last in order ..is called the driver and the first the 
lead. 2820 Blackw. Alag. VI. 572 The lead, or first stone, is 
always, except on verj’ drug ice, expected to lie short, 
b. Bowls. (See quot.) 

2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Bovolwg, Lead, the 
advantage of throwing the block and bowling first. 

6 . Alining, a, =Lode, b. Gold-vtining. An 
alluvial deposit of gold along the bed of an ancient 
river. Also deep-lead, great-blue-lead (see quots.). 


T Brackenridce Vie^vs of Louisiana (2814) T48 

Leads (or loads), are the smaller fissures that connect with 
the larger, which are called by the miners, caves. 2872 
" Mark Twain ’ Roughing it x\. (1882) 218 A* blind lead ’ is 
a lead or ledge that does not ‘crop out ’ a’nove the surface. 
2882 Raymond A fining Gloss., Lead.. See Lode. 1893 
Gunter il/zjj Dividends 104 Capital.. invested in the silver 
leads of the great mountains. 

b. 2855 Argus (Melbourne) 29 Jan. 6/1 A great curiosity 
was discovered in a hole on this lead— a tree. 1874 Ray- 
mond Mines Alining xti The term "great blue- 

lead ’ is employed by the miners to distinguish those portions 
of the alluvium which are found to rest in a well-defined 
channel 2880 Flson & Howht Kamilaroi 171 note, I’he 
expression * deep lead’ refers to those ancient river-courses 
which are now only disclosed by deep-mining operations, 
2888 F. Hume At ad. Midas 1. i, Who knew where the 
richest leads had been in the old daj’S. 

7 . 7 'heatr. a. The leading or principal part in 
a play. b. One who plays such a part, 

2874 F. C. Burnand Aly time xxv. 229 She was a girl and 
playing the lead in the Northern Circuit. 1884 G. Moore 
Alunimer's li-fc 11887) *26 He had been playing heary 
leads in Shakesperian revivals. 1885 J. K. Jf.rome On the 
Stage 63 Grey-headed stars, and respectable married leads. 

8. a. Change-ringing. ^Sce quot. 1874.) b. 
Afns. The giving out of a phrase or passage by 
one of the parts in a concerted piece, to be followed 
in harmony by the other parts. 

1672 Steoman Tintinnalogia 55 In Ringing Half-pulls, 
some Peals do cut Compass, that is — the whole hunt comes 
to lead at the back stroke. 1834 Southey Doctor I. 304 A 
lead single was made in the middle of the peal 2872 Punch 
27 Apr. 170/1 You always lake up that "lead ’ in the anthem 
so dreadfully ‘flat’. 2874 Stainer & Barrett AIus. 

'J enns s.v. Bells, A bell is ‘•aid to be ‘ behind ’ when she is 
the last of the changing bells, and at ‘le.^d ’when she is the 
fiist. Thus the progress from ‘ lead ’ to behind is said to be 
‘ going up and from behind to lead is called * going dou n ’. 

9. I-riendly lead (see Fbienult a, 2 b). Also 
simpl)’ had. 

2852-62 Mayhew Lend. Labour III. 154 We went to a 
public-house where they were having "a lead’, that is a 
collection for a friend who is ill, and the company throw 
down what they can for a subscription, and they have in 
a fiddle and make it social 

10. In various technical uses, 

a. Electricity, (rr) The angle between the plane 
through ihe lines of contact of the brushes or col- 
lectors of a dynamo or electric motor with the 
commutator and the transverse plane bisecting 
the magnetic field, {J>) A conductor conveying 
electricity from the source to the place where it is 
used. 

i88j Design ff Work 24 Dec. 455/2 Had properly insu- 
lated and erected " leads ’. .been employed, no serious result 
would have followed personal contact. 189^ Sloake EUeir, 
Diet,, Lead of Brushes in a dynamo electnc generator, the 
lead or displacement in advance of or beyond the position at 
-right angles to the line connecting the poles of the field 
magnet, which is given the brushes. In a motor the brushes 
are set back of the right ancle position, or are given a 
negative lead. 2898 Weslm. Gas. tt Nov% 9/1 The use^ of 
candle< could be dispensed vvith by the use of a wandering 
lead with a hand electric light. 

b. Engineering, etc. The distance to which ^ 
ballast, coal, soil, etc. has to be carted or other- 
wise conveyed (see Lead vA 1 b) to its destination. 

2852 Wiggins Embanking 1x3 The cost of earth-work 
depends on the nature of tne soil, and the distance it has 
to be conveyed, which is called ‘the lead’. 2894 Westm. Gaz. 

20 Feb. 6/2 Instead of sending the coal east and west with 
short ‘ leads ’, the company had to send it north and south 
with very long ‘ leads 

c. Horology. The action of a tooth, as a tooth 
of a wheel, in impelling another tooth or pallet. 

2880 Tbipplin & Ricg Saunier's Alod. Horology 40. 

d. Kaut. The direction in which running ropes 


lead fair, and come down to the deck (Smyth 
bailors Word-bh. 1S67). Cf. Fair-LKaD. 

cx86o H. Stuart Seamen's Catech. 37 Ropes that want 
a lead can have one . . by using a snatch block. 2865 Pall 
AiallG. 30 Oct. 4 He knows .. the lead of the ropes, the 
use of a boat, and a score of other things. 2897 R. Kipling 
Captains Courageous 73 The lead of each rope was fixed in 
Harvey’s mind by the end of the rope itself. 

e. Sawitig. ‘ The overhang of a saw, to extend 
the cut throughout the length of the saw and to 
cany the saw back in the kerf during the return 
stroke’ (Knight Diet. Aleck. 1875). 

f. Steam-engine. (See quots.) 

2875 Knight Diet. Alech., Lead of the crank, the setting 
of the crank of one engine a little in advance of the 
angle to the other ; namely at 100° or 110° in place of 90 . 
Tills assists in renderii g the motion of the piston more 
uniform, by moderating its velocity at the end of the stroke. 
2882 Aletal World Na 18. 274 The steam port is open a 
very small amount when the crank is in this condition (on 
the dead centre], the amount that the 

open being termed the lead of the valve, s^^slod. 

Engine 39 This amount of opening before the pu-lon com- 
mences its stroke is called the lead of the slide- ^ 

11. attrib. and Comb. : lend-bars Coachng, tie 
bars to which the traces of the leaders are attached, 
lead-horse, a horse that isguided by a lead (see 3 a), 
lead-mule (cf. had-horse) ; a 

ment; also that which *Itads-off » * f reins- 
series • lead-reins Coaching, the leadere hems , 
lead-Ecrew, ‘the main screw of a 
the feed motion to the slide-rest (W ebster 1864)^ 
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1890 * Rolf Boldrewood ’ Cot. Reformer (1891) 18S Both 
check-reins were carried away and the *lead bars broken. 
i8aS J. M. SrnARMAN Brit, Gunner (ed. 2) 256 'lotal weight 
carried by the t'iead horse. 1877 Raymond Statist, Mines 
if Mining 345 Give me the *lead-niule, and the rest of us 
will go on to camp. 1892 Run 20 Nov. 225/2 It contains 
‘ Seven Christmas Eves the first or *Icad off being by clever 
Miss Graves. j8j6 Ontinr (U. S.) XXX. ril/l The buckles 
on these *lead-reins should hang eyen^over the leader’s quar- 
ters. ..You have now both lead-reins in your left hand. 

Lead (IRl), Forms; i Ifedan, 2-4 laden, 
tt leeden, Iseiden, 2-5 leden, Isaden, (3 leodeu, 
Orm, ledenn), 3-5 ledde, 4-6led(e, 4, 'j leede, 

4- 7 (chiefly Sc,) leide.loyde, 6-7 leade ; 6- lead. 
Pres, ind, {contracted forms') : 2nd sing, i laetst, 3 
last ; ^r'd sing, i Ifet, 3 lat, 3-4 let, 4 leth. Pa. t. 

I Isedde, 2 leaded, 2-6 ledd(e, 3 .Iffidde, 3-4 
leede, (sleadde, leddede), 4-6 ladde, 4-S lad, 

5- 6 ledd, (5 leded, Sc. laid), 4- led. Pa. pple. 

I l&ded, lid, .3-6 ledde, 4-5 ladd(e, lede, 
4-7 lad(e, 7 lead(e, 4- led. Also 3-5 with pre- 
fix i-, y-. [A Com. Tetit. wk. vb. (wanting in 
Goth.) : OE. Istdan — OFris. leda, OS. Udjan 
(MDu. leden. leiden, Du. leiden), OHG. (MUG., 
G.) leiten, ON. leiSa (Sw. leda, Da. lede) OTeut. 
*laidjan, f. *laiitd road, journey (see Load, Lode 
sis.), related to OE liHan, ON. USn to go, travel. 

I’he word has always served as the usual rendering of 
L. tiuccre^ and this has in some degree influenced the 
development of meaning.] 

X To conduct. 

I . trans. To cause to go along with oneselC 

f a. To bring or take (a person or animal) to a 
place. Also with away, down, etc. Obs, (Phrases 
like to had captive are now understood in sense 2.) 

C825 Vesfr. Psalter\xvi\]x\. zg Astijende in heanisse gchefte 
Ijedde lieftned. ciooo./ELFBicC^«.vi. 19 Ofcallumnyienum 
. .iwesen;^emacan hulaitslin to hamarcemid he. Jbiii. xlil. 
20 Lade eowerne ^^ingstan broSor to me, a *175 Coti. Hont. 
221 God ^eledde to him niatenu . . and adam ham alle 
namen 5e.sceop. c 1205 Lay. 26797 [He] ladde uor 3 Pelreiun 
lasS beh hit weore him. ctaso Cen,^ £x. 858 Wifwes, and 
childre He ledden a*\vei wiS herte prud. tSiti. 2153 
He dede hem binden and leden dun, And hperen faste in 
his prisun. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8803 Ober knijtes ber 
were inome,..& ilad in to engelond. ci375Jrf. Ldp.Sahtls 
xi. {Symon < 5 * yttdas) 408 pe for.sad byschapis of pat slede 
al hale be puple with pam lede. 1387 Tbevisa Higden 
(Rolls) III. 97 pat be kyng schulde be lad avvey prisoner 
in to llabilon. C1400 Maundcv. (i8.’9) x. 113 The Jews 
ladden him upon an highe Roche. CX460 TowHeley Afyst. 
xiv. 70 boldly thou thaym bynde, And with the leyde. 1530 
Palssgr. 604/8 Shall I leade him away with me? 1533 Gau 
70 God sal leld thalme vp to the heuine with 
hime quhilk ar deid in christ. 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 
j 6S leremy before the people were led awaye, apointeth 
their exile to continue three score and ten years. X704 
Hearne Duct, Hist. {17x4) I. 39s The P.'innonians . , he 
successfully subdued, leading away the younger sort into 
other countries. 

quash/rtxm'r in gerund, a 1533 Ln. Bernkrs Huott cxliv. 
539 The other prysoners, whom we see yonder ledyng to 
the delhc warde. 1757 Enz. Griffith Lett. Henry <5* 
Francis (1767) 11 . 87 Suppose a criminal leading forth to 
execution. 

b. To carry or convey, usually in a cart or other 
vehicle. Now only north, dial. : To cart (coal, corn, 
stones, turf, etc.). To had in (grain) : to house. 

c 900 tr. Bxdds Hist. r. i. (i8go) 30 Of Breoione nxdran 
on scipum Ixdde wasron. tbid. m. v. [vii ] 168 Hsdde 
biscop heht his lichoman . . Iredan to Wintacea^itre. c 1205 
Lay. 3548 To l%den pis garisume to Icuene mine fadere. 
0x225 Leg. Kdth. 2251 We, a3eines pin heast, past licome 
awei ledden. a X300 Cursor M. 5129 Siluer and gold pat 
wit pam ledd. X362 Lancl. P. PL A. iv. 130 Lawe schal 
*ben a laborer and leden [1377 lede] a*feld dounge. 1375 
Harbour X. 195 Vith this Bunnok spokin had ihai 

To leid thair hay, CX386 Chaucer Monk’s T. 158 The 
vesacl of the temple he with hym ladde. c 1400 Maundev. 
(183^) xxiii. 248 Thei leiden hire Houses with hem upon 
charlottes. ^1420 Liber Cocorum (1862' 33 Whenne thou 
hast covered hit [venison] so, Lede hit home. CX450 St. 

(Surteesi 5300 pare armour hame pai led. CX450 
Bk. Curlasye 813 In Bailees Bk., pe vSsher ledes pat on hed 
ry^t. CX470 Henrv Wallace ix. 1610 A drawcht off wod to 
leid. c 1475 RaufCoili,ear 597 Leidand Coillis he geid To 
Paris the way. 1528 Test. Ebor, (Surteesi V.260 To Smyth- 
son, for ledinge come at Acclame, vjf. viij//. 1530 Palscr. 
604/2 He was ledde ihorowe the towne upon a hardell and 
so to the galowes. iSg^ Acc. Bk. W, Wray In Antiquary 
XXXII. 55 For leding ij lodes of haye, xij-*. x6oi Shaks. 
AlCs Well IV. iii. 208 Faith, sir, ha's led the drumme before 
the English Tragedians. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1891) 
93 .\nd being thus dried throwlie they (lurfsl are led home 
and layed ihen vp. 1683 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 341 For two 
load of lime and le-ndlng it, 5X. X72X Ramsay Elegy Patie 
i»Yr?HVv,Tho‘peaisand turfsanda’stolead. 2799 J. .Robert- 
son Agric. Perth 105 In no case to reap when they ought to 
be leading in (bousing' thcii grain. 1839 Stonehcuse , 4 .r- 
holme 43 One shilling a load is the price generally paid for 
leading a cart-load of warp. 1841 yrnl. A’. Agric. Soc. II. 

II. X91 He undertakes to convey (or lead, as the term is) all 
the materials for a new building. 1887 Hall Caine Deem- 
ster xvi. 800 Dan was sent for the pairof oxen to wljcre tliey 
were leading manure. 1891 Atninson bloorland Par. 64 
The people of the farm in question, .had been leading, that 
is, carting hay in a ‘catchy* lime. 

fc. Of a natural agent, e.g. the wind: To 
carry. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2023 He ariuede at soup hamptone 
as |»c wind horn adde ylad. 01300 Cursor M. 1S05 pe 
wind him ledd a*pon be flodd. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 
607 Causing the Clouds to lead in store of rain. 


d. To bring forward, adduce (testimony); to 
bring (an action). Now only in Sc. Law. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16278 Quat mister cs o wijtiicssing again 
liim for to lede? ^1450 Holland //0«'/0/ 224 The crovss 
(i^apone . . Was ofTiciale but less that the law leidis. ^ 2503 
' Exracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I- 43 ° The rlchtis, ressonis and 
allegacionis of balht the said parties, . . led, herde, sene and 
undersiandin. 1564 Warrant in D. H. Fleming Mary <?. 
o/Seots (1897) 494 Forsamekill as thair wes ane proces of 
forfaUoure led agants Mathew sumtyine Erie Ltuenax [etc.]. 
X737 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 379 A process leading ags‘. 
my guiltiness. 183X Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852' 228 
No evidence has yet been led to show. 1884 Ld. WatsonJo 
Lazo Rep. 9 App. Casc.s 253 In the Court below, the parties 
were allowed and led proof of their respective averments. 
1887 Scotstnnn 19 Mar., Proof was led to-day in this action 
of separation and aliment. 

. 2 . To accompany and show the way to ; to con- 
duct, guide, esp. to direct or guide by going on in 
advance ; to cause to follow in one’s path. Often 
.with ad vs., astray^ away., forth, in, on, out. up, etc. 
In early examples ajjp. merely a contextual use of sense i. 
0900 Martyrol.it in O. E. Texts 178 Mine englas oec 
IiedaS in S.a hiofonllcan Hierusalem. .971 Blickl. Horn. 27 
He hine laidde upon swipe hea dune. CX17S Lamb. Horn. 
no Monie pewas .. ledaS to deSe on ende pa pe heom duse- 
liche folpaS. c 1200 Ormin 14468 Caym ledde himm [Ahasl] 
ut uppo pe feld. ^1205 Lay. 1098 Brutus nom Ignogen & 
into scipe Ixdde. CX250 (7e». tjr Ex. 3607 Go, led 3 is folc. 
0 1300 Cursor M. 24620 Vnlo be tun pan i me ledd. c 2350 
Witt. Palerne 2618 pe werwolf hem ladde oner mures & 
muniaynes. C137S Sc. Leg. Saints xxxv. {T/tadee) 47 pane 
till a chawmir scho hym lede mare priue. 2382 Wyclif Ps. 
Ixxvii[i). 14 He ladde hem thennes in the cloude of the day. 
c 2475 Rau/Coiliear ^6-^ To ane preuie Chalmer beliue thay 
him led. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxviii. (Percy Soc.) 
196 The gentle p »rtere.s .. on my way tlien me lede. ^ 2570 
Satir. Poems Reform, xvi. 51 Bot he will leid him in the 
myre Thocht he hecht to defend him. 1603 Shaks. Pleas, 
for PI. in. ii. 47 How now, noble Pompey ! What, at the 
wheels of Ciesar? Art thou led m triumph? ^ 2667 Milton 
P. L. xir. 309 Therefore shall not Moses . . his people into 
Canaan lead. 2722 Addi.son .S/rcA No. 321 F 9 Satan is 
afterwards led away to Gabriel. 1742 Voukg Nt. Th. i. 
45-7 O lead iny Mind.. Lend it thro* various Scenes of Life. 
1847 H. Rogers Ess. (1860) III. 402 The criminal must be 
led back by the’same road by which he has been led astray. 
2879 Miss Yonce Cameos Ser. iv. xiii. 144 He was led into 
the chamber of presence. 

b. Of motives, conditions, circumstances; To 
guide, direct to a place. 

0 2300 Cursor M. 20386 Saw me quat has you hider ledde. 
2822 Clare Vill. Pfinslr. 11 . 44 It was a happy hour That 
led me up to Harnack hill. 1862 Temple Bar 1 . 467 Chance 
led him to Basil. 2892 Eng, lllustr. Plag. IX. 867 Instinct 
early led him into the political arena. 

c. Of a clue, light, sound, etc. ; To serve (a 
person) as an indication of the way ; to mark the 
course for. Also absol. to lead in (Naut.) : to 
mark the course for entering port. 

2697 Drvden Virg. Georg, iv. 222 By the tinkling Sound 
of Timbrels led, The King of Heav’n m Cretan Cave.s they 
fed. 2824 Campbell Theodric 185 Led by that clue, he 
left not England's shore TUI be had known her. 1833 
J. H. Newman Hymn, Lead, Kindly Light, amid the 
encircling gloom, Lead 'Thou me on ! x86o Pterc. Plarine 
Plag, VII. 316 The two latter Lights in line lead in. 

d. absol., chiefly in figurative contexts. 

1580 Sidney /T. I. i, He blessed is who .. [never] loosely 
treads The straying step.s as wicked councel leads. 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. Vt, 111. i. 99 \Vc charge you .. To go with 
vs vnto^thc Ufficers. Ring. In Gods name lead. 2602 — 
Ol/i. 1. 1. 311 Pray you lead on. 0x6x4 'V. Mure Dido 

« 5 - /Eneas i. 89 Quhair ever thou dost leid We follow the. 
1624 Quarles yob xvi, 30 My Ups shall Uead Thai ground 
, . as 'Truth shall leade 1836 I. Williams in Lyra Aposl. 
(1849) God’s Word. .Thou leadest on and on. 2863 

CowDEN Clarke Shaks. Char. xvL 390 [They] who desire 
to lead, must at all events in.ake a show' of following. 

e. 7 b had the way ; + (<*) with personal obj., to 
guide, show the w.iy to {pbsl) ; (^) in later use (in- 
fluenced by sense 13), to go in advance of others, 
take the lead in an expedition or course of action. 

c 2200 Ormin 3465 Ant teggre sieorme was.s wip|> hemm To 
ledenn hemm pe wegge. czxqsSc. Leg Saints \\ (Paulus) 
203 pe quhilkis led.and hym ^ tvay praide hym [etc.]. >590 
Marlowe Edzv. II, ii. 11.(1598)02, Lan. Lead 011 the way. 
X599 Porter Angry Worn. Abingt. (Percy Soc » 90 Lead 
thou the way, and let me hold by thee. 1613 Shaks. 
Hen. VIII, v. v. 73 Lead the way, lords. 2697 Drvden 
Virg. Georg, in. 123 The first to le.ad the Way, to tempt 
the^ Flood. 2709 Prior Ode to Col. VilUers, And in their 
variousTurns the Sons must tread Those gloomy Journej's, 
which their Sires have led. 2770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 270 
He. .allured to brighter worlds and led the way. 2832 Ht. 
Martineau Irvland'xx. 22 Dora. .led the way. .in an oppo- 
site direction. *847 Marry at Chitdr, N. Forest vii, 1 can 
manage it, Humphrey; so lead the way. 1874 GREENi'Aor/ 
Hist.^ ii. § 6. 89 In the silent grow'th and elevation of the 
English people the borough.^ led the way. 

3 . Of a commander: To march at the head of 
and d irect the movement of. Also with on. + Also 
to conduct (warfare) = L, ducere bellnm. 

a goo O. E. Citron, an 827 (Parker MS.) Se Ecgbryht 
ladde fierd to Dorewib Norman hymbre, C1350 WillPalerne 
1609 Wih )>e clennest cumpanye fiat cuerking ladde. 1422 
tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 154 Where ben tho that 
ladd the grete hostes? CX470 Golagros 4* Gaw. 655 The 
thrid heght schir Banlellas, the batal to leid. c 2470 H enry 
J^'0//arr vn. 117X Hew Kertyn^yme thewantguard ledis 
he 1523 Douglas AEueis xi. lii. 28 Ne na tveirfair with 
gour pepill Idd^ I. 1596 DALitv.MrLE tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. 
VI. 332 He leids ane armie till Northumberland. 2605 
Shaks. il/arAv.vi. 4 You (worthy Vnkle) Shall. .Leade our 
first Battcll. 2736 Leoiaro Life Marlborough II. 267 The 


Prince. .led them on with great Gallantrj'. 2822 R, Turner 
Arts .5* Sci. (ed. 28) 188 Many thousands of them [elephants] 
have at once been led to battle. ^ 2847 Marryat Childr. F, 
Forest iv, He longed.. to lead his men on to victor>’. 

absol. ■ CX420 Anturs of Arth. 397 (Douce MS ) Withe a 
launce one loft |?at louely cone lede. 2582 Savile Tacitus' 
.Agric. (1622) 194 The army. .cried to leade into Caledonia. 
.1623 Bingham Xenophon 20 Cyrus, .told them, that his pur- 
pose was to lead against the great King. 2791 Cowper 
Jlicui IV. 430 Go therefore thou, Lead on. . 

4 . To go belore or alongside and guide by direct 
or indirect contact; to conduct (a person) by hold- 
ing the hand or some part of the body or clothing, 
(an animal) by means of a cord, halter, bridle, etc. 
Const, by (the hand, etc.). Also with advs. away, 
in. off, on, out, up and down, etc. To had apes fn 
hell ) : see Ape sb. 6 , 

. 972 Blickl. Horn. 71 His Jjesnas .. Ijcddon him to |>one 
eosol. fxooo Ags. Gosp. JMatt. xv. 14 Se blinda ;^yf he 
.blindne Ijet big feaUa 5 bejen on senne pytt. C227S Lamb. 
Horn, 111 pet mon..sarine frefraS o 3 er bliiidne leL ^2320 
Sir Tristr. 446 Tristrem hunters seige ride Lesof houndes 
bai ledde. c 2375 Sc, Leg. Saints xxxiii. {George) 274 Ta 
pi belt & hyroe [a dragon] lede, & about his hals knyt it 
sone. C7420 Anturs of Arth. 447 His stede was sone 
stabillede, and lede to pe sialle. 2470-85 hlALORV Arthur 
1. xlix. The brachet was mine that the Knight lad away. 
2500-20 Dunbar Poems xiii. 27 His fa snm_^ by the oxstar 
leidis. Ibid, xc. 35 That ane blynde man is .led forth be 
ane uther. 2530 Palscr. 604/2 Lede my bor.se, I praye 
you, up and downe. 1590 Stenskr F. Q i. i. 4 A milke 
white lamb she lad. 26x4 Sir A. (jorgcs tr. Lucan's Phar- 
salia I. 37 Then doth he take a faire large bull , . And him 
vnto the Altar leades. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxiii, The 
captive soldier was led forth. 2823 sketches Chnrnc. (ed. 2) 
I. 29 [She] returned, lending in a lovely little girl. 1830 
Tennyson Ode Plemory iir. 10 In sweet dreams,. Thou 
Icddest by the hand thine infant Hope. 2862 Temple Bar 
IV. 252 The chestnut, .was led ofl* to the stable. 

b. To lead {a bride to the altar, to church (f also 
simply : ? after L. ducere) : I'd marry. 

2530 Palscr. 604/2, I lede a bride to churche, je luayne. 
1700 Dkyden Oviits Pletam, xil. 267 He had either led Thy 
Mother then; or was by PiomLse ly'd, 1822 Landor Ct. 
yulian v, iii, 5 He leads her to the altar, to the throne. 
2842 'Tennyson Ld. of Burleigh n He .. leads her to the 
village altar. 

c. fg. {a) In opposition to drive : To guide by 
persuasion as contrasted with commands or threats. 
((^) To lead by the nose (for the allusion cf. quot. 
1604): to cause to obey submissively. Alsof/iJ 
hod by the sleeve. 

CX425 Lydc. Assemb. Gods 1680 How false idolatry ledeth 
hem by the sleue. 1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. exxi. 745 
Men .. sulTer themselues to Lee led by the noses like brute 
beasts. 2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie tii. xxiv. (Arb.) 29^9 
Princes may be lead but not driuen. 2604 Shaks. 0th. i. in. 
407 The Moore . . will as tenderly be lead by ih* Nose As 
Asses are. 2632 Star Chaonb. Cases (Camden) 20 You shall 
meete with ignorant Juryes, j'our duty is to open their eyes, 
you may not leade^ them by the nose. 2749 Smollett Gil 
/>V. (1797) 111.77 They [the great] have favourite domestics 
who lead them by the nose, 285$ Kingsley Plays ^ Purit. 
2IX A mob of fools and knaves, led by the no.^e in each 
generation by a few arch-fools and arch-knaves. 286a Temple 
Bar IV 167 She might be led, but would not be driven. 

d. intr. (quas!-/<7j«z;^). To be led ; to submit 
to being led. 

2607 Markham Cavat. i. (16x7) 75 Till hee be so tame .. 
that he will leade vppe and downe quietlye. 2822 Scott 
Pirate xxiv, My mester may lead, but he winna drive. 
2887 I. R. Lady's Ranche Life Plontana 148 In the morn- 
ing the pupils [colts] have learnt their lesson, and will lead 
a^wbere. 

5 . To guide with reference to action or opinion; 
to bring by persuasion or counsel to or into a con- 
dition ; to conduct by argument or representation 
to a conclusion ; to induce to do something. Said 
both of persons and motives, circumstances, evi- 
dence, etc. 

0 1225 Leg. I\ath. 261 pe feont . .leadeS [men] to unLiIeaue. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 26690 He said par-till his wijf him ledde. 
c 2330 Spec, Gy Warm. 62 pe world purw his foule gile Hap 
me lad to longc while. CX380 Wycuf Set. Wks. III. 445 
Herby bene man lad in to fendus tempiacioun, 1422 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 217 Al accordid, that kynde 
lad the chylde that to done. 1538 Starkey England 1. ii. 
30 1 he wyl of man ever commynly folowyth that to the wych 
opynyon .. ledyth hyt. 1586 Hunsdon in Border Papers 
(*894) L 367 Sondrie cawses..Ieades me greatlie to mistrust 
the Kinges good meaning towards her Majesty. 0 2605 
Montgomerie Devot. Poems iii. 26 To lyf that feddle sail 
the leid. ^ x6ii Bible Tratisl. Pref. i Bruit-beasts led with 
sensualiiie. 2652 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxx. 177 They ought 
not to be led with admiration of the vertue [etc.]. 2722 Addi- 
son tipect. No 40 r I This Error they have been led into 
by a ridiculous Doctrine in modern Criticism. 1736 Butler 
Anal. Introd., Wks. 1874 L 9 Our whole nature leads us 
to ascribe all moral perfection to God. 2859 Kuskin Tu'o 
Paths App. i. (1891) 252 Tihtoret . . may lead you wrong if 
you don't understand him. i86t M. Pattison Ess. (18S9) 

L 41 Edward’s foreign policy led him to draw closer the 
ties which connected our country with (Germany. 1872 B. 
Stewart Heat § 239 In studying the radiatiun of gases we 
are led to s'ome very peculiar laws. 2885 Sir H. Cotton in 
Law Rep. 29 Ch. Div. 479 There was nothing in the pros- 
pectus to lead him to such a conclusion. 1888 H. F. Lester 
Hartas Ptaturin II. vi. 222 She knew the colonel uas 
easily led. 

. absol. 2597 Bacon Colours Gd. A- Evil (Arb.) 138 Besides 
their power to alter the nature of the subiect in appearance, 
and so leade to error. 

. 6. Of a way, road, etc, : To serve as a p.'issagc 
for, conduct (a person) to or into a place, Hcnee 
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ahsoL or to have a specified goal or direction. 
Cf. L, via ducit in jtrbem. Often in fig. contexts. 

a jzoo Morai Ode 337 Laete we .. i>e wei bene J?e iat J>e 
nijeSe del to belle of manne. cx*oo Okmin 12016 Foir bj‘'5 
l4amb iss i>att rihhte stih patt ledep? upp till hefTne. 1340 
'Ayenb. 165 pet is he way pet let in*to i>e belle of god. ^1375 
Sc. Le^. Saints xviii. {kgt^ciane) 843 Gyf he .. wald kcne 
me the gat» }>at mycht me led to the flume lordane. 138* 
Wyclif Matt. vii. 14 How sireit is the ^aie and narewe the 
weye that ledith to lyf. 1509 Bury Wills iCamden’k 112 Y” 
hygheway-. . ledyng toward Ipswych. 1526 Pi gr. Per/. 
(\V. de \V. 1531) 14 Yet bolhe entendeih to go the tourney 
that ledeih to the hye Jerusalem. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for 
M. IV. t. 33 A little doore, Which from the Vineyard to the 
Garden leades. x6*t Lady M. Wroth £/r.a;«a 452 The way 
of necessity leading me to follow my disdainer. 1710 Steele 
Taller No. 194 F 2 There was a single Bridge that led into 
the Island. 1720 Ozell l^ertoi's Rom. AV/. II. ix. 48 
There were but two Ways that led equally to all the Digni- 
ties of the Republick. 1780 A. Young Tour Jrel. 1. 288 
The end of the lake at your feet is formed by the root of 
Mangerion, on whose side the road leads. 1791 Mrs. Rad- 
CLiFFE Rom Forest ii. La Motte ascended the stairs that 
led to the tower. 2821 Clare Vill. Minstr. 1 . 222 My 
rambles led me to a gipsy's camp. x86i Temple Bar II. 547 
Broad steps lead down into a garden. 1884 J. Colborne 
Hicks Pasha 69 Then comes the eternal arid plain leading 
to the barren hills. 1889 Repentance Paul Wentworth 1 . 
ix. 187 Their road. .led them through a little copse. 

b. intr. To form a channel hito^ a connecting 
link to (something). 

1833 Act 3 d* 4 Will. IVy c. 46 § 95 One waste or foul 
water pipe .. to communicate with any drain , . leading into 
a common sewer. x8sx llluslr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 361 
Motion is .. communicated to the rudder by means of two 
connecting rods leading to the tiller. 

C. intr. To lead to : to have as a result or con- 
sequence. 

a 1770 JoRTiN Serm. (1771) IV. vt. 1T9 Pride seldom leads 
to truth in points of morality. 1845 S. Austin Rankes 
Hist. Ref. I. 277 The general disapprobation excited by 
the church on such weighty points, naturally led to a dis- 
cussion of its other abuses. x86x M. Pattison Ess. 11889) 
I. 43 Several seizures of English cargoes led to reprisals on 
our part; reprisals led to a naval war. 187^ Bryce Holy 
Rom. Emp. iv. (ed. 5) 35 The victory of Tolbiac led to the 
submission of the Alemanni. 1885 .Manch. Exam. 8 July 
5/3 Mr. Beecher's former opinion that smoking leads to 
drinking. 

7. To had-ipi person) a dancer transf. and^/^., 
to put to the trouble of hurrying from place to 
place ; hence, to compel to go through a course 
of irksome action. To lead (a person) a chase : 
lit. to give (a pursuer) trouble by one’s speed or 
circuitous course ; also Jig. Also f by association 
with sense 1 2 ) to lead a person a life. 

^ a x52p, X599 [see Dance 6 b). x6ox Shaks. AtCs Wellw. 
jii. 49 Why he’s able to leade her a Carranio, 1607 Hey- 
WOOD Worn. Killed (16x7 A3, That's the dance her Husband 
meanes to leade her. x7xx Addison Spect. No. 89 pa You 
know. .my Passion for Mrs Martha, and what a Dance she 
has led me. 17x5 Db Fof. Fam. Instruct, l. iv. (1841) 77 
I'll lead her such a life she shall have little comfort of me. 
1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. bfonast. Ord. (1863} 64 They led 
St. Guthlac such a life, that [etc.]. i86x Temple Bar IV. 53 
He. .often leads them a fine chace over hill and dale. 2883 
Fenn Middy ff Ensign xvii. 207 The chaps would lead him 
such a life ^ 2892 Comh. July 15 How can the captain 
so forget himself as to lead them a paper chase? 2892 
„ Sunday Mag, Aug. 509/2 She had led him the life ofa djg. 
V 8 . With an inanimate thing as object, a. To' 
conduct (water, cccas. steam) through a channel or 
pipe. Cf. L. aquam ducere. Also with away, 
forth, off, out. 

£1205 Lay. 25952 pis waster wes al xljedc. 1382 Wyclif 
Pro^n V. x6 Ben laJ out thi wellis withoute forth, 1642 
yrnl. R, Agric. Soc. III. 11. 273 Deep beds of peat, from 
which the water has been led off by open drains. 1865 
Ibid. Ser. 11. I. II. 276 Water may be led away from a hill- 
side and form a perennial stream of the greatest value. 
1892 Chamb. yrnl. 4 June 360/x A dam and shoot were 
constructed, .to lead the water away faster. 1893 Ibid. 28 
Jan. 6i/x The steam.. being led by a bamboo pipe to other 
vessels. 

b. To guide the course or direction of (some- 
thing flexible) ; f to train (a vine), t to trace (a 
line, a boundary) ; to draw or pass (a rope, etc.) 
over a pulley, through a hole. etc. 

CX050 in Thorpe Dipl. Augl. 376 pa ilcan pe him £cr 
land^emaire laeddon. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De F. R. xvii. 
clxxvii. (2495) 729 Vynes mow be lad wyth rayllynge 
aboute houses and townes. 2607 Topsell Fourf Beasts 
C2658) 441 The nose is blackish, a line being softly led 
through the length, and only through the top of the outside 
thereof. 2669 Stormy Martneds Mag. v. 3 Ten small 
sticks, which let him that leadeth the Ch^in, carry in his 
Hand before. 2834-47 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. (1851) 
219 A charge is laid on the floor.. and it is fired with a hose 
led outside. 2842 J. 'I*. Hewlett Parish Clerk I. 79 Bleed 
and blister. lea l a mane, dock a tail. 2869 Boutell Arms 
If- Arm. viii. (1874) 242 System of pulleys, over which strong 
cords are led. 2876 Preece & Sivewright Telegraphy yj 
The insulated wire, is led up through the copper sulphate. 
2885 R. Bridges Eros 4- Psyche^ March 25 Olive-border'd 
clouds o'er lilac led. 2892 Longm. Mag. Nov. 88 Ropes., 
led through, blocks fixed to stakes. 

c. N.iut, intr. Of a rope : To admit of being 
ned\ 

cx86o H. Stuart SeamaiCs Catech. 38 The reef tackle 
leads through the upper sheave of the sister block. 2867 
Smyth Sailods Word-bk,, Fair-lead, is applied to ropes as 
suffering the least friction in a block, when they are said to 
lead fair. 


•[•d. To guide, steer (a boat) ; to guide, drive (a 
carriage; cf. F. condnire') ; to guide (a pen). Obs. 

2377 Lancl./*. PI, B. II. X79 Cartesadel the comissarie 
owre carte shal be lede, CX380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 1 . 
22 Lede pe boot intope hey see. c X384 Chaucer //.AV rwfC 
It. 434 Fheton, wolde lede Algate his fader carte, and gye. 
1430 Lydg. Bochas v. vii. tTSi4) 227 To holde the plough 
and lede it with his bond. 1484 Caxton Fables 0/ Aisop 
II. xvi, Of a carter whiche ladde a Charyot or carte whiche 
a Mule drew e forthe. 1552 Y.Kiwie.vt.Seimt.ySt. Andrew's 
Day (25841 841 Our Saviour, saith to Peter, Due in altum 
— Lead thy boate into the deepe. X567 Satir. Poems Re* 
form, iii. 49 With Komaine hand he could weill leid ane 
pen. 

•He. In literalisms of translation; ducere 
and its compounds. 

2382 Exod, xxvi. 37 Fyue pilers, .before the whiche 

shal the tente'be lad. — Ezek. v, 1 'Take to thee,.rasour, 
shauynge heeris . thou shalt lede it bi thin heed, and bi thi 
beerd. — Mark xiv. 47 Oon of men stondinge aboute, 
leding out a swerd, smot the semaunt of the hi^este prest. 
•pt*. To muliiply (a number another). Obs. 

£2430 Arte of Hovtbryng (pA E.T. S.) 25 Lede the rote of 
o quadrat into the roote of the oper quadrat, and pan wolle 
the nieene shew. Ibid. 17 A digit, the whiche lade in bym- 
self cubikly [etc.]. 

t9. To conduct (affairs'; to manage, govern. 

£2200 Ormin 17238 To tedenn a pe bodl^ rihht All affterr 
Godess lare. a 2300 Cursor M. 4256 pan was ioseph bath 
Imied and dred Wit wisdom al his werkes ledd. £2320 
Cast, L<K*e 306 Wip-outen pcos foure wi / worschipe hlai no 
Kyng lede gret lordschipe. la 2366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 
400 She had no-thing hlr-self to teue..More than a child of 
two yecr olde. 2375 Harbour Bruce 1. 38 Alexander the 
King. .'J'hat Scotland haid to stejT and leid. 2398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. i. *2495) 2 This game rule and lede And 
bringe it to a good ende. excfjQ Cotagivs ff Gaw. 
leir at the lord, yone landis suld leid. 2567 Gude 4* Godlie 
Ball. S. ‘r. S.) 42 Gif that heir not the Law, quhilk suld' 
thame lelde Than salt thay not in ony wayis beleif. 

absol. a 2300 Cursor M. 28277 Maister o childcT i was 
sum-quare, 1 ledd noght lele^wit my lare. 2579 Spenser 
Shepji. Cal, July 285 For shepeheards (sayd he; there doen 
leade, As Lordes done other where. 

+ b. rejl. To conduct oneself, behave, act. Ohs. 

£2200 Ormin 2246 ^iff pu pe ledesst all wipp skill, c 2250 
Gen. 4- Ex. 2301 Hu he sulden hem bei^t leden. a 2300 
Cursor M. 8470 Hu pat he agh him for to lede. e 2375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints xxx. ( Tkeodera, 833 In vertuisc . . he . . sa can 
hyine-selfe leyde pat . . pai . . mad hyme abbot. 

flO. To deal with, treat (cf. Guide v. 5 ). In 
pa. pple.; Circumstanced, situated, in sucli and such 
a condition. 

£2205 Lay. 8726 Heo weoren swlSe uuele ilad. Ibid'. 
27713' per >vcoren Rom-leoden reouUclie iledde. a 2225 
Leg. Kaih. 624 Hu me ham watde preatin ant leaden un- 
laheliche. e 1340 Cursor M. 23787 (Trtn.) For so In sekenes 
am I lad pat [e^c.]. 2362 Lancu P. Pi. A. lit, 254 Heo 
ledelh the lawc as hireTuste. £1450 Merlin 331 Whan he 
saugh the kynge Rton so euell I-Iedde, it a-noyed hym sore. 
£2489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon itt. 81 TWse gloions that 
leden our folke so cursedly. 

U, To carry on. 

fll. To engage or take part in, to perform 
(dances, songs), to utter (joyful or mournful) 
sounds. Cf. L. ducere carmen, chores, G. die 
rcilien fiihren. Obs. 

A different sense of to lead a </««££ appears under sense 23^ 

a 2000 Andreas 2477 (Gr.) He wars eft swaasr lof Izcdende. 

£ 2250 Gen. 4 " Ex. Of Ois kinge wil we leden songc. 
rt 2300 Cursor Af. 28147 Caroles, iolites, and plaies, Ic haue 
be-haldyn and ledde in ways. £2325 Coer de L. 3739 
The damyscles lede daun.se. 23., Gaw. 4 * Gr. Knt. 2894 
5et is pe lorde on pe launde, Iraaude bis gomnes.^ 2382 
Wyclif yudith iii. 10 Ledende dauncis in iruinpis and 
timbris. £2489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xx. 446, I have 
seen Reynawd, Alard, guyehard, & Rychard ledyng grele 
joye wyth grele company of Knyghles. 2493 FestivaU 
(W. de W. 2525) 26 b, I'hou host thynarmesspreddetolede 
karoUes and daunccs. 

12. To go through, pass (life, + a portion of time). 
Cf, L. ducere vitam, Gr. a 7 <tF ^iov, etc. Rarely, 
f To support life by (bread). + Also with forth. 

£900 tr. Bcedds Hist. iv. xxviii. fxxvii.J (1B90) 360 Se ser 
in medmyclum ealonde, pset is Fame nemned, ancorlif 
Isedde. a xooo Boeth, Metr.y'xx. 4o(Gr.) For 9 on orsor^ lif tal- 
ni;4 la:da 3 woruldinen wise buton wendinge. £2x75 Lamb, 
Horn. 89 God sette e i^am i^raelisce folce hu heo sculden 
heore lif leaden, c 1200 Ormin 9359 patt haffdenn ledd 033 
pe33re lif Affterr pe flseshess wille. a xyys Cursor M. 4027 
He ledd his Hue wii-vten blam. Ibid. 13279 Wit t>air 
fisstng war bai fedd And pouer Huelade pai ledd ?<t 2366 
Chaucer Rom. Rose 216 She. .ladde hir lyf only by breed 
Kn« den with cisel. 2393 Lancu P. Ft, C- xvii. 18 That al 
here lyf leden in loweiiesse and in pouerte. £242$ Seoen 
Sag.\V.) 232 To have another wyf. For to ledde with thy lif. 
2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 . xxiit. 32 Thus this lady ledde 
forth her lyfe thcr mekely. 1569 J. Rogers 67 . Godly Louc 
178 Very few leade lyves.. according to the lawes of Christe. 
2§79 Lyly Euphnes lArb.) 289 He may at his leasure .. lead 
his Winter in Athens his Summer in Naples [etc.]. 2612 H. 
pEACiiAM Minerva Brit. 46 Heere sits Repentance, solitaries 
sad, . . A.S greeuing for the life, that she hath lad. a x66x 
Fuller Worthies{iB^o) I. 276 He led hisoldage in London. 
27x0 Steele Taller^ No. 166 F2 llie Tastle-.s Manner of 
Life, which a Set of idle Fellows lead in this Town. '2819 
Crabbe T. M Hall xii. They led in comfort a domestic 
life. 2821 Keats Z.a;«jVn. 312 In Corinth. .she. .had led 
Days as happy as [etc.]- 2856 Froude Hist, Eug. 11858) I. 
i. 23 That no human being .should be at liberty to lead at 
his own pleasure an unaccountable existence. 2873 Brown- 
ing Red Cott. Nt.’CaP 156 Do lead your own life and let 
ours alone 1 

tb. To pass through (pain, sufferiug); to bear, 
endure. 


a 1300 Cursor M. 25703 pe strang soru pat he ledd can na 
man rede in run. c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 15 Suffre 
not Sir Frethebald Tong to lede pis pyne. £2435 I err. 
Portugal 1054 Yt ys wylle the worse to lede. c 2475 Parte* 
nay 3785 Non knew the sorow by ihatm lade and bore. 
III. To precede, be foremost. (Gf. sense 2.) 

13. To have the first place in; to march in the 
front line of; lit. and fig. esp. in to lead the dance 
(see Dance sh. 6), to lead the van. 

£2380, as 6 i 6 [see Dance sb. 6 ] 2697 Dryden AEneid 

IX. 31 Messapus leads the Van. Ibid. xi. 905 Asylas lead^i 
the Cha.se. 2736 Lediard Life Marlboiough 1 . 98 The 
Grenadiers .. led the Van. 2839 Bailey Festus v. (1848) 
49 May our country ever lead The world, for she is 
worthiest. 2865 Lowell IPks. (1890) V. 285 A common- 
wealth whose greatest sin it has been to lead the van in 
freedom of opinion. 2869 _A. W. Ward tr. Curtins' Hist. 
Greece II. 1n.1ii.478 In ancient times the £/it>r£/2' themselves 
led the chorus. 2884 Giaphic 23 Aug , Your cousin Gordon 
and I .. had led the van all the morning. 2893 Harper's 
Mag. Feb. 385/2 Of the causes . . pneumonia led the list. 

b. absol. To go first, to have the first place. 
Also with off, 

2708 Capt. Millar Aug. in Nicolas Disp. HelsonyW. 
p. cliv, The Goliath wa.s leading, the Zealous next. 2824-9 
Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. 1846 11 . 249 1 ‘he mounted slave 
..led off with his master's charger. 2892 t>at. Rev. 2 July 
10/2 The boat . . was leading by two hundred yards. 2900 
Blacktv. Mag. June 789 The AdmiTal’s frigate led. 
fg. 2858 Grf.ener Gunnery -yoo If we take thirty or thirty- 
five yards’ distance as an average, the latter will not ‘ lead ‘ 
in the race. 2891 Pall Mall G. 20 Oct. 6/1 The small hats 
which are to lead for the coming season. 

14 . intr. a. Mus. (See^uot. 1880) b. Change- 
fdnging. Of a bell : To have the ‘ lead ’ (see Lead^ 
sb.'-^ 8 a). 

1672 Stedman Tintinualogin 82 Every bell leads four 
times, and lies behind twice, except when [etc.]. x88o 
Grove Diet. Plus., Lend, to, in fugues or imitative music, 
is to go off first with a point or subject, which i-s afterwards 
taken up by the other parts successively Thus in the 
Amen Chorus in the Messiah the bass * leads'. 


15. trans. To direct by one’s example ; to set (a 
fashion) ; to take the directing or principal pait in 
(proceedings of any kind) ; to be ch.ef of (a party, 
a movement) ; to have the ofiicial initiative in the 
proceedings of (a deliberative body), 

2642 Fuller Holy 4 * Prof. St. iit. xxv 228 They should 
rather lead a fashion of thrift, than follow one of riot. 2^7 
Humfrby Righteousn. Cod 1. 2 The Trent Doctrine (which 
is the perfect Papi.sts) 1 must confess, is lead them by St. 
Austine. 2842 W Si'Aldino Italy fy It. 1 st. II. 266 The 
famous insurrection led by Masaniello. 2872 C. E. Maurice 
Life S. Laugton i. 22 The Abbot ..helped lo lead the move- 
ment. 2880 C. R. Markham i>’rtri<r33sTheGo\ern- 
ment should retain the chinchona plantations, and continue 
to lead the cultivation. 2891 ^at. ReiK 31 Oct. 494/2 
Disraeli still led the House of Commons. 2892 Pall MallG. 
25 Sept. 7/1 He was able to lead the work himself. 2892 
Eug. Ittustr. Mag. IX. 667 In conversation he seems rather 
to be led than to lead. 

b. 'To lake the directing part in (singing, a 
musical performance), to perform one’s own part 
so as to guide the others; so to lead a band, an 
orchestra, bimilarly, to lead the prayers (of a con- 
gregation), to lead (a congregation) in prayer. Also 
absol. 

2849 Chambers's Inform. II. 764/2 Sometimes a tenor 
voice will attempt to lead the trebles. 1859 G. A. Lawrence 
Sword 4* Gown v. 51 He Is so very anxious to get Cecil 
to lead the singing in church. 28M G. Macdonald 
Q Neighb. xiii. (1878) 243 This fine old church in which 
1 was honoured to lead the prayers of my people. 2880 
Goi Dw. Smith Couper iii. 41 Cowper himself was made 
to do violence to his intense shyness by leading in prayer. 

2883 Fenn Middy 4- Ensign xx\i. 159 He . . led the chorvLs, 
which was lustily trolled out by all present. 2892 Graphic 
31 Oct. 518/3 He went to lead the orchestra at the concert. 
189a Harper's Plog. May 821/2 A woman.. led the singing. 

16. Of a barrister : a. trans To act as leading 
counsel in (a cause) ; to act as leader to (another 
barrister) ; to lake precedence of. b. absol. or intr, 

2806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life^xZiO i. Introd., 
Were I however employed to lead the cause on our side. 
2862 A. Trollope Ortey Farm 1 . xxxiv. 268 Of course 
I must lead in defending her. 2883 [see Leader 3 c]. 

2884 Law Times 11 Oct. LXXVIl 384/1 It has been the 
practice of English Queen's Counsel to lead colonial Queen s. 
Counsel in appeals before the Judicial Committee. 

17. Cardplaying, a. intr. To play the first card 
in a round or trick. Also with off. Said also of 
the card. To lead to or up to : to play a card xn» 
order to bring out (cards held by another player). 
Also in indirect pass. 

2677 Miegf. Eng.'Fr. Diet, s.v.. To 
le premier. 2727-52 Chambers O'f/. s, 

..are not obliged to attend an inferior 
2742 Hoyle Whist it When you lead 
Suit in your Hand. 2863 ‘Cavendis 
You would often do better to . lead u 
your right-hand adversary, or through t 
Icfi-hatid adver.sary. 2879 — Card 
originally from your strongest suit, 
with his own strongest suit. 2892 Fi 
was keeping his tenace to be led to. 

b. trans. As first player, to 
card) ; to play one of (a suit or 


(in Cards\/ourr 
mbte, Matadores. 
np when it lead*, 
gin with the best 
W/iist (cd. s) 75 
the weak suit of 
trong suit of 
etc. Lead 
165 Hc-Ied off 
,6 July iso/J He. 

V fa specified. 


Iso with £;//. . , . . 

73. Death Dr.S,vi/tn 9 . > 'd 
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Punto. ■ 1843 Thackeray J^av^fiszvin^v.Yon led theclub. 
1879 * Cavendish ’ Ctfnf £sf., etc. iii It is an excellent 
plan to lead out first one suit and then another. 171, 

1 led knave of diamonds . . The club was then led through 
me. /ifrf. 198, 1 led the king of trumps. 1891 Nov, 

843/r He ought in any case to lead trumps. 

IV. In idiomatic combination with adverbs. 
(For the non-specialized combinations, see the 
several senses and the advs.) 

18. Lead away. a. irons. To induce to follow 
unthinkingly. Chiefly in passive : to yield to en- 
thusiasm, to give credence to misrepresentation. 

1736 Lediard Life Marlborough IIL 163 Some Men are 
led away by the Spirit of Party. x86i Temple Bar H. 395 
Grace is easily led away. 

b. Naut. To lead it awav \ to take one’s course. 
17*0 Df. Foe Caf>t. Singleton xiiL (1840) 229 We led it away,> 
with the wind large, to the Maldives. 

19. Lead off. a. irans. To ^open*, take the 
first steps in (a dance, a ball) ; hence gen. to begin, 
make a beginning in ; to open (a conversation or 
discussion). Const, with. b. inir. or ahsol. 

a. 1881 Mrs. Lynn Linton My Lore I. xiii. 229 The twins 
leadingoffthe family ball. 1890 A. Gissing Vill. Hampden 

II. iv. 66 The dance, .was led off to the popular strains of 
the ‘ Keel-Row 18^3 lllustr. Lend. Nevfs 28 Jan. 109/2 
A well-known dramatic critic led off the congratulations. 

b. 1806 R CuMBEKLAND of kiitiscT On some 
occasions, she would perhist in a determinea taciturnity, to 
the regret of the company present; and at other times 
would lead off in her best manner. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias 

III. V. F 8, 1 led off with five or six coxcombical bows. xWa 
Temple Bar IV. 500 The primo tenore.. leads off with 
*Hard times no more*. iSSz Stevenson Fam. Stud, 

A boy of fifteen to lead off with a lass of seventeen. ^ 1893 
Harper^ s Mag. Jan. 210/2 He led off with his companion in 
a sort of quickstep. 

20. Lead on. a. irans. To induce gradually to 
advance ; to entice or beguile into going to greater 
lengths, b. intr. To direct conversation /ti a subject. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IP. 11, i. 98 Giue him a show of comforr 
in hts Suit, and lead him on with a fine baited delay. 1833 
Keble Semi. vi. (1848) T41 She will continually be led on 
from bad to worse. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop vi, I've led 
her on to tell her secret. 1891 F. W. Robinson Her Love ff 
His Life 111. VI. ix. >95 hlike led on to the one subject 
which engrossed him. xSgt Mrs. Hrnniker .S*iV George vi. 
x^ Don’t pretend, now, you didn't encourage and lead me on. 

21. Lead out. iratis. ^Lead off 19 a. Also, 
to conduct (a partner) to the dance. 

x8x8 Scott Br. Lamm, xxxv, The picture of Auld Sir 
hlalise Ravenswood came down on the ha' floor, and led 
out the brawl before them a'. X859 Reaoe Love me little 
xtv. <r868) X90 The stable-boy . . leading out one of the- 
housemalds . . proceeded to country dancing. 

alisol. vnp Pratt PnpU Pleas. (1777) I. 172 The soft 
thiims he said, while we led out. 

22 . Lead up. a. trans. = Lead off K^s.. 1 0bs. 

X73X Lady M. W, Montagu Poems, Farewell to Bath v, 

I've led un many a hall. 1754 Richardson Grandison VI, 
xxvii. x66 What a frolic dance will she and her new husband, 
in a little while, lead up. X766 Goldsm. Vie, IV. ix, Mr. 
Thornhill and my eldest daughter led up the ball. X799 
Mar. Edgeworth Pof. Tales, Limerick Gloves i, She did 
not object to her own Jenny’s leading up the ball. 

b. intr. To lead up io ; to prepare gradually 
for ; to form a gradual preparation for. 

x86i Temple BarW. lot 'Phe circumstances which led up 
to the explosion of the . . conspiracy. 1880 M'Ca kthy Own 
'J tines 111. xlv, 381 Perhaps he had deliberately led up to 
this very point. 1892 Westcott Gospel of Life Pref. 22 All 
earlier history leads up to the Incarnation. 1892 Sat. Rev. 

2 Jan. 16/2 The harlequinade.. is led up to by a tasteful 
transforniaiion scene. 

]Lead tied), Z/.2 Also 5 lede, leedyn, 6 leed. 

£f. Lead 

+ 1. irans. a. To make (something) of lead, b. 
To make dull and heavy as lead. Ohs. 

CX420 Pallad. on Hush. ix. 175 Or pipis hit to condit me 
may lede. CX430 Pitgr. Lyf Manhode 11. xc. (1869) 109 
With this ax 1 dulle and lede [F. fassomme ...r/ apiommc\ 
the clerkcs at cherche. 

2. To cover with lead. Also with over. 

CX440 Pi'omp, Parv, 7 <)il 2 Leedyn wythe leed, plumho. 
X479 Bnry /KiV/r (Camden) 53 A new rooff to the churche 
of Euston and Icdyd. 2530 Palscr. 604/2, I leede, I cover 
a thing, or a rofc of a house, with leede. 1552 Inventories 
(Surtees! 10 And the quier all leadid. a i66t Fuller IVor- 
///j'«(i84o) II. 293 She leaded and paved the Friday Market 
Cross in Stamford. x69X_T. H[ale 1 Ace. Nhv Invent. 40 
Sent away naked sas'ing in her Keel, which was Leaded).. 

Anson's Voy. iii. li. 316 The Carpenters caulked all 
liie .seams . and le.aded them over. 1826 Scott IVoodst. 
xvli, Wc g.Tined the roof . . which was in part leaded. x86a 
(see Leaded///. «.]. 

3. To arm, lo.nd, or weight with lead. 

i48t Caxton Reynard vUl. (Arb.) 16 A croked staf wel 
leded on thende for to playe at the ballc. 1483 — Gold. 
Leg. 191 b/2 They bete this holy man with. .Scourges lededi 
1651-7 T. Barkf.r Art of Angling (1820) 25 Lead the shank 
of the hook. i787^E£st Angling (ed. 2) 12 Ihe line should 
alwaj's be leaded according to the rapidity, or quietness of 
the river you angle in. 

4. a. To fix (glass of a window) with, leaden 
cames. Also with up, 

1530 Palscr. 604/2, I wyll leed no mo wyndowes, it is to 
costely. <1 1626 Bacon A’rto /l/Z. ^1900)26 .A carved Window 
of Glasse, le.nded with Gold and blew. 1885 F. M illf.r Glass 
Painting vii. 69 Where very small pieces of glass have to be 
leaded in the finc^t or ‘string* lead can be used. i885 
WtLU^ ^Cla-hk Cambridge 1. 443 The glass [of the windows] 
was new leaded. 1899 iSIackail Li/e Moiris II. 42 The 
glass was burned and leaded up. 


b. To set or fasten in firmly with molten lead. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L, 274 The next day.. Course 
XXIA. was set, and jts circular chain leaded in also. 

t 5. To line (pottery) with lead or lead-glaze; 
to lilaze. Also with over. Ohs. 

JSS^ Waudb tr. Alexis' Seereies 73 Boyle them together 
In an earthen panne or potte leaded. 1594 Plat fewclLlio. 
ir. 30 Great stone pottes that bee leaded within, x6ii Bible 
Ecclus. xxxviii. 30 He (the potter] applieth himselfe to lead 
it ouer. x686 Plot Staffordsh, 123 After the vessels are 
painted, they lead them, with that sort of Lead-Ore they cal 
Smithum, which is the smallest Ore of all, beaten into dust, 
finely sifted and strewed upon them. 

6 . Printing. To separate the lines of type by 
interposing leads (see Lead sh.^ 8), 

1841 Savage Diet. Printing 179 When a work is double 
leaded. 1852 W. Wilks Half Cent. Pref., Twenty-three 
sheets of bourgeois leaded- 1875 Southward Diet. Typogr., 
Leadout-'O. direction given in order that leads may be put 
between lines of raaiter. 

7. intr. Naut. To use the lead; to take soundings. 

1858 C. Kiuton in Mere. Marine Mag. V. 246 He would 

..sooner haul off the land out of soundings, than run.. close 
In and lead. 

S. passive via^L intr. Of a gun-barrel ; To become 
foul with a coating of lead. 

1875 ‘Stonehenge* Brit. Sports i. i. xi. § 6. 47 If either 
gun has its barrels leaded.. the scratch-brush must be used 
till the lead is removed. xSSx Greener 130 The barrel 
also leads very quickly. 

9. irans. To smooth the inside of (a gun-barrel) 
with a lap of lead (see Lap sb.^ b). 

x88x Greener Gnn 146 When once rifled, the barrel cannot 
— as in the Henry, Ratchet, and other riflings — be leaded or 
Otherwise regulated, except with the rifling machine, 

IVeadStble (iPdabT), a. [f. Lead v.^ + -able.] 
That may be led, apt to be led* 

1836 Foreign Q. Rev. XVII. 122 During this last most 
misleadable, if not most leadahle, age. 1885 Contemp. Rev. 
July 131 'The electorate, always. .blind and Icadable, 
Hence Lea'dableness, docility. 

1885 Edits. Resf. Apr. 524 Opinions which the curious 
docility and leadableness of her mind bad made her believe. 

leadage (ir-ded^). n. Lead z».i + -age.] 

■ 1891 Labour Commission Leadage, distance that 

coal has to be conveyed from the mine to a sea-board or 
railway. 

tDea'dance. Obs. rare—^. [f. Le,u> vA + 
-ANCB.] The action of leading; guidance. 

1682 G. D. Season. Caution North toSouth^\lx\\^.tn Rules 
« .Which th’ Spirits X.eadance lays aside, 
leaded (le*ded),j^/. <r. Also 3 i-leaded. [f. 
Lead -i- -edI.] In senses of the vb. a. Covered, 
lined, loaded, or weighted with lead. 

0x225 diner. R. 4t8 Ne beafe ou..mid schurge Metered 
ne Mended. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii, xxvi* 
(x 495' 6t9 Smyten downe wyth leded arowes. 1538 Lf-land 
liin. V. 39 The Chirch of S. Oswalde is a ven’ fairc leddid 
Chirch. 1625 Bacon Ess., Building (end), larrasses, 
leaded aloft, and fairely garnished. 1726 Cavallier Mem. 1. 
108, 1 perceived by chance in a Dyer’s House great Leaded 
Kettles, of above seven hundred Quintals weight, 1862 G. G. 
Scott y/r/ in WiHis&ClarkCa////'r4^<'(i886]H.328, 1 have 
introduced a timber leaded fleche as a belfry. 1887 Rider 
Haggard fess 3 He saw the ostrich’s thick leg fly high into- 
the air and then sweep down like a leaded bludgeon J 1891 T. 
Hardy Tess (1900) 124/2 The marble monuments and leaded 
skeletons at Kingsbere. 

fig. X889 Skbinc Mem. E, Thring 129 Who forgets the 
leaded-accents with which he would say, * that's fatal I * 
b. Of panes of glass ; Fitted into leaden cames. 
1855 OciLViE Suppl., Leaded,.. in lead; as leaded 
windows. X870 Earthly Par. Ill, iv, 229 The drone 

Of the great organ shook the leaded panes. 1887 Hissey 
Holiday on Road 27 Gothic porches, leaded latticed windows. 
C. Printing. Having thelinesseparated by leads. 
1864 in Craig Suppl. 1871 Amer. Encycl. Printing 
RingwaUI, Leaded Matter, matter with leads between the 
lines. x8M Pall Mall G. 10 Aug. i/i The leaded articles 
penned in Fleet-street. 1893 R. Kipling Many Invent, 

I wrote three-quarters of a leaded bourgeois column. 
Xieaden (*ed’n), a. Forms : 1 16aden, 4 ledun, 
4-5 ledeu, 5 ledyn, 6 leaden, 6 - leaden. [OE. 
Uaden : see Lead yi.l and -en ' 

The absence of umlaut shows that the word was formed in 
OE., not inherited from WGer. Cf. Du. looden.} 

1. Consisting or made of lead, 
ciooo in Schmid Gesetse 414 Si J^Jet alfct isen o35e ®ren, 
leaden oSfle lasmen. ^ <rxooo /Flfric Horn, I. 426 Mid lead- 
enum swipum !anglice switigan. X382 Wyclif 2 Marc, iv, 
J4 Pleying with ledim dishe. X420 E. E. Wills (r882> 46 
Also iye. of ledyn wy^tis. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V, 11. vii. 15 
What saj's this leaden casket? 1663 Gekbier Counsel 87 
I.eaden gutters. 1746-7 Hervev Medit,. (j8x8) 43 Swifter 
than a whirlwind flies the leaden death. x8x6 'J.- Smith 
Panorama Set. ir Art 11. 558 Distilled in a leaden, earthen, 
or glass retort. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvh HI. 638 
Deposited In a leaden coffin. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 
352 She descended into the deep like a leaden plummet. 
X883 R. W. Dixon Mano iv. xii. 177 The leaden roofs arose 
like terraces Behind the battlements. 

b. In allegorical contexts, with allusion to 
qualities of the metal or to the fig. senses below, 
as in leaden key. sceptre, attributed poet, to the 
powers of sleep or dullness ; leaden svjord, the type 
of an ineffectual weapon. 

x 579 Fulke Heskins* Parl.jffi He hew-eth at it with his 
leaden sworde. x6oi Shaks. yuL C. iv. iii. 268 O Murd’rous 
slumber ! Layest thou thy Luden Mace vpon my Boy.. ? 
x6o2 s-nd Pi. Return fr. Paniass. iv, iii. j887 Those leaden 
spouts, That nought downe vent but what they do rcceiuc. 


1682 O. N. tr. Boileau's Lutrin 1. 35 When Eyes and Ears 
Nights leaden Key composes. 1742 Young Nt, Th. i. 20 
Night, .stretches forth Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumb’ring 
world. 1829 H. Neele i/?. Rem. 33 The leaden sceptre of 
French taste was stretched over the tragic drama. 

2. iransf. and jig. a. Of base quality or com- 
position ; of little value; opposed to golden, b. 
Heavy as if made of lead; oppressive, burden- 
some ; (of the limbs) hard to drag along, tardy in 
movement ; hence said of movement, etc. ; (of 
slumber or soporific- influences) heavy, dull, be- 
numbing. c. With allusion to the want of elasii- 
cUy in the metal ; Inert, spiritless, depressing, d. 
Of a dull, cold, pale colour ; dull grey. 

a. XS77 Batman (title) Hie Golden Booke of the I.caden 
Goddes. 2590 Marlowe Edzv. II, 11. ii. (1598) D i b. Base 
leaden Earles, that glory in your birth. x6x2 Bp, Hall 
Serm. Impresc of God ii. Wk.s. (1625) 455 The Church of 
Rome.. (which cares not if she bane golden vessels, though 
she haue leaden Prests). x6i6 Capt, Smith Descr, New 
Eng. 33 The golden age and the leaden age. 

b. 1579 Lyly El phucs (Arb.) 172 Though God haue leaden, 
handes, which when they strike pay home. 1585 Abp, 
Sandys Serm, xiL 197 It is good for a iudge commonly to 
haue leaden feete. 2609 Ev. Worn, in Hum. iii. i. in Bullen 
O. PI. IV, Lay not a leaden loade of foule reproach Upon 
so weake’ a prop. 2713 C’tess Winchelsea Misc. Poems 13 
[He] courts deforming Death, to mend his Leaden pace. 1725 
Pope Odyss. iv. 610 Leaden slumbers press his drooping 
eyes. 1827-44 Willis ftphthahs Dau. 25 Onward came 
The leaden tramp of thousands. xB6o Reade Cloister «5- H. 
xxxviii. (1896) X12 Hehas risen, and wasdragginghisleaden 
limbs along. 2878 B. Taylor Deukalion 1. 1. 15 That 
leaden weight which pressed mine eyelids to reluctant sleep. 
1887 Pali Mall G. 9 Feb. 4/1, I have never felt the atmo. 
sphere of the Hou.se so leaden. 

C. 2592 Shaks. Ven. Ad. 34 The tender boy, Who .. 
powted inadulldisdaine,VVitb leaden appetite. 2642 Milton 
Ch. Gold. vi. Wks. 1851 III 124 To bring.. an unactive blind- 
nesse of mind upon the people by their leaden doctrine. 
2647 R. Cyprian Acad. 1. SSaturne, that leaden planet 
did cast his melancholy influence over all his intellecluals.- 
2865 Merivalb Rom. Emf. VIIl. Ixiv. 90 Under its leaden 
rule little scope was left for the free and healthy exercise of 
mind. 2889 Times (weekly ed.) 20 Dec, 5/2 In * the Progress 
of Spring are leaden lines. 

d. c 1386 Chaucer Can. Veom. Proh ff T. 175 Wher my 
colour was bothe fressh and reed Now is it wan and of ledeiv 
bewe. 2576 Newion Lemnie's Complex, i. viii. 65 It de- 
clynelb to a swart and leaden colour,- such as we see in men 
in the cold Wynier, 2840 Gen, P, Thoiv(pson Exert". (28^2! 
V. 731 Sleepless nights passed under the leaden eye of him' 
he . . sent to death. 2865 Gossk Laud if Sea (1874) 4 The 
sky was leaden, 2877 Black Green Past, xxxiv. (jStS* 270 
The green islands lay desolate in the midst of the leaden 
sea. Allbutt's Syst. Pled. II 205 The vesicle.. has a' 
uniform purple or leaden appearance. 

3. Qualifying other adjectives. 

2844 RusKiN./4rrrcvr Chace (1880) I. 288 The lights being 
often a blaze of gold, and the shadows a dark leaden grey. 
2846 Bbddoes Let, Poems p. clx, Prose of the leadenest 
drab dye has ever pursued Your humble servant. 2885 
Stevenson Dynamiter 126 Within, like a black and leaden- 
heavy kernel, he was conscious of the weight upon his soul. 
2894 R. B. Sharpe Handbk. Birds Cf. Brit. 1 . 33 Bill/ 
leaden blue* 

4u Comb. ChK{\ypa.TasyTithet\c, as leaden-coloured, 
-eyed, -footed, -headed, -hearted (hence leaden-, 
heartedness'), -heeled, -lined, -natured, -paled,- 
-skulled, -spirited, -tlioughted, -weighted, -willed,' 
-winged ; also leaden-stepping, in which Idadetf is 
quasi-fft/z^, ; leaden-like at^v. ‘ 

1598 Florio, Plambeo, . . “leaden coloured. 2826 Shelley- 
A tnstor 557 Leaden-coloured even. 2820 Keats Ode Night- 
ingale 28 ‘^Leaden-eyed despairs. 2596 R. L[inchk] Diclla 
(1877) 6r “Leaden-footed griefe. 2899 F. T. Bullen Log 
Seaavai/z^li Never before, .had I felt time to be .'?o leaden- 
footed. 2589 Marprel. Epit, E iij, Not. .so *leaden-headed 
as your brother Bridges; 2852 Dickens Bleak Ho. i, A 
leaden-headed old corporation. 2596 R. L[inchf.] Diella 
(1877) 31 *^Leaden-harted sleepe. 2864 E. ^Murray E. 
Norman III. 28 He subsided into a sort of “leaden- 
heartedness. . 2598 E. Guilpin Skial. (i878)35Thys "leadeni 
heeled passion is to dull, To keepe pace with this Satyre- 
footed gull, 1877 W. Black Green Past, xxvii. (1878) 221 
Water — “leaden-hued— with no trace of phosphorescent fire 
in. it. 2574 Hellowes Gucuards Fam. Ep. (1577) 169 To 
write so heauie or “leadenlike, your Lordship had no oc- 
ca-sion. 2889 Skrine Mem. E. Thting 42 The . . “leadeu- 
natured boy. 2603 Plontaigne ii. viii (1632) 220, 

I was the.. most "Teaden-pated to learne my lesson. 2681 
Heraclitus Ridens No. 42 (1713) II. 19 The Leaden-paled 
Gentleman propounded the Matter. ?c 2600 Distracted 
j?////. V. L in Bullen O. PI. III. 242 What a “leaden- 
skulld slave he makes me. 2600 J. Davies Humours 
Heaven on Earth (Grosartl T0/2 Let Icane-fac’d “leaden- 
spirited Saturnists .. Prate what they list. ?i63o Milton 
'Mme 2 Tfie lazy “leaden-stepping hours. 2596 K. L[incheJ 
Dulla (1877) 52 Now “leaden-thoughied Morpheus dyms 
each sight. 2888 T. W. Reid Life W, E. Forster I- 75 
^aden-weighted lethargy. 2596 Fitz-Gcffray Sir F. 
Drake (i88ij 58 Summons my Mu.se . . Her “leaden-winged 
crest aloft to raise, a 2645 Featly Reynolds in Fuller Abel 
Redw. (1867) II. 243 We university men were “leaden- 
willed, who admired so dull a man. 

Hence Xiea’deuly adv., in a leaden- manner; 
without elasticity or spring ; after the manner, or 
with the effect of a leaden weight. Iica'denaiess, 
the quality of being leaden both in a material and 
an immaterial sense. 

x 6 siCotgk., 7^er«/ffr/zY,palenesse..Ieadennesse of colour. 
28 w G. Meredith Egoist II. vii. 141 It had sunk .suddenly 
and icadenly under tlie sense of tmprisonn«cnt. 2893 Bea- 
trice Harraden Ships that pass The lovclessness TiJd 
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leadenness of his temperament. 1895 Crockett Cleg Kelly 
xxvii, She went leadenly up the steps. 

, Leaden (led’n), v. [f. Lead sbA + -en 6 or f. 
LeadeN/C.] +a. /rflwj. To fasten with molten 
lead. O^s. b. To make leaden or dull. c. vilr. 
To press down like lead ; only in Iieadening^ p/>/. a. 

155s Huloct, Leaden or sowdre together, 1835 
Frasti^s Mag. XII. 637 A leadening weight of something 
indesciibable began to gather upon his heart. xZtj^Speaker 
29 July X07/1 Tjie s'ery completeness with which Mr. Mends 
has done his work, .leadens his narrative. 

Leaden, obs. dial, form of Leden. 

Leader ^ (lf*d3iV Forms: 4-6 ledar(e, -er(e, 
(4 ledder, leeder, 5 ledir, leedare), 5-7 Sc, 
loidar, «er, (6 ledair), 6- leader. f. 

Ikdan Lead + -es L] 

I. One who leads. 

1 . gen. in various senses of the vb. : One who 
conducts, precedes as a guide, leads a person by 
the hand or an animal by a cord, etc. Also with 
adverbs, as leader-away y leader-otty for which see 
the corresponding verbal phrases. Follow my 
leaden see Follow v. i c, 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter liv. 14 Mi leder, and mi kowth $a 
code, c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 145^ I1482) Oon thynketh 
pe ^re But al a-nothcr thynketh his ledere. 1375 Bar- 
bour 20 He suld ger Bath the sleuthliund and 

the ledar Tyne the sleuth men ger him ta. 138* Wvclip 
Matt. XV. 14 Thei ben blynde, and jederis of blynde men. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xir. viii. (1495) 418 Curlewes 
haue guydes and ledars as cranes baue for they drede the 
goshawke. c *450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5675 Withouten 
ledar nedit he (a man struck blindl To abyde behynd. *5x3 
Douglas yEneh 1. xi. 5 Blyithlie following nis Icdair 
Achates. 1552 Huloet, Leder awayc,<t^rfHC/or. zS98Shaks. 
Merry IP. iii, ii. 3 You were wont to he a follower, but now 
you are a leader. 1633 Ford Broken H. i. ii, Without 
JReason, Voycing the Leader-on a Demi-god. 1667 Milton 
P. L. VL 451 L^der to free Enjoyment of our right as 
Gods. 16^ Dryden Viig. Georg, in. 526 Ample Plains, 
Where oft the Flocla without a Leader stray. 1838 Dickers 
Nick. Nick, xiii, Follow your leader, boys, and take pattern 
by Smike if you dare, i86x J. Edmo.nd C/iildr. Clu at 
Home 1. 17 Christ is . . a leader to all that trust him. 

+ b. One who has the charge of (animals). 

X49S Act II Hen. VI f, c. 34 § 4 The office of the Maister- 
shippe of the leder of the Derc of the parke of Okeley. 

c. i*The driver of a vehicle {cbs.). d. dial. 
A carter. 

«i3oo Cursor M, z'tiZx Bath wise and war es Jmt leder 
[sc. of be wain]. 1497 Ld. Ttvas. Ace. Scot, (1877) I. 355 
Item, to the sand ledarls, xviijr. 1548 in Burgh Rec. Ediu, 
(1871) II. 141 That na maner of persouns leoares of burne 
tak [etc ]. 1847 Shejyield ltidej>. (E. D. D.), A coal leader. 
xMy Donaldson to yamieson s,v.. Until compara- 

lively late years the occupation of water-carrier was followed 
by alarge numberofmenand women, some carried by hand . . ; 
some by barrow. . ; and some by carc~-those were the leaders. 
x888 Shedfleld Gloss.^ Leadery a carter. ‘ A coal leader \ 

2 . One who leads a body of armed men j a com- 
mander, a captain. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7630 And of a thusand men o wal He 
made him [David] ledderand marscal. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) V. 2x7 The oosi ofbe Gothes was i-slawe in Thuscia, 
and here ledere Ragadasius was i-take. (rx4oo Xx.Secrcta 
Secret, Gov. Lordsh. xo8^ Off ledere.s off o-stes and here 
ordinaunce .. Folwe banhevche comandourtene vicaires, & 
vche vicaire tenc lederes, & vche ledere tene denys. CZ470 
Henry iv. 143 Our leidar is gayne, Amang our 
fays he is set him allayne. XS9X Shaks. i Hen. VI, i. i, 143 
A worthy Leader, wanting ayd, Vnto his dastard foe-men is 
betray’d. 1665 Manley Grotius' Loiu C. IVarrcs 715 Sir 
Horace Vere . . performed the duty, both of a good Leader 
and Souldier. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xii, All this day . . 
they will gather to their leader’s standard. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit. India III. 20 Detachments of troops were . . 
sent . . to secure the leaders. 

3 . One who guides others in action or opinion ; 
one who takes the lead in any business, enterprise, 
or movement ; one who is * followed * by disciples 
or adherents ; the chief of a sect or party. ^ In 
early use occas, a chieftain, governor. 

Leader of the House 0/ Commons : the member of the 
government who has the official initiative in the proceedings 
of the'House. 

X375 Barbour Bruce nr. 660 Anguss .. wes .. lord and 
ledar off kyntyr. ^ 1495 Act ix Hen. V/I, c- 7 The seid 
.. principall or principallis leder or leders that unlau- 
fully cause the seid people to gedre or rise. 1532 More 
- Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 515/2 The leaders and maisters 
of the christen fayth, 1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 
47 To be ledar techar & dircckar of the same kirk. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scotl. ix. 213 For his brotheris 
caus he was cheif leider of the ring. x666 'I’emple Let. to 
GodoNhin Wks. 17x3 II. 18 The Duke of Albuquerque you 
will find. .no great Leader in Council or Business. 17x9-20 
Swift Let. Vug. Clergyman Misc. (1727) 1. 361 Demosthenes 
and Cicero, .each of them a Leader, .in a popular State. 1771 
JunUis Lett. Hv. 286, I am a partizan of the great leader 
of the opposition. 1828 D’Israeli Chas. I, II. xi. 269 
A genius so commanding and so turbulent, was fitted to be 
the leader of a party. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Manners 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 208 If the people should destroy class after 
class, until two men only were left, one of these would be 
the le.ider. 1874 Grken Short Hist. viii. § 500 The 

leaders in the country party,, were thrown into prison- 
1883 Froude SJ^t Slud. IV. II. ii. 187 Circumstances^ in- 
dependent of himself could alone' have raised him into 
a leader of a party, 

+ b. Phrases. Leader of Icnvs : one who has 
power in the state, a ruler. Leader of hail', a 
guide to salvation, Obs, 


13.. E. E. Atltt. P, 8.1307 He..hatz..bc lederes of 
her lawe layd to j>e grounde. ^1375 Sc. Leg. Saints i. 
{Petrus) 674 And b“ [Paul] dere brothir, far wele ay 
lledar of belle and saweoure. <rx44o Vork Myst xxx. 55 
O leder of lawis. a 1605 Montgomerie Sontt, xxi. i My 
lords, late lad.s, nou leidars of our lauis. 

c. A counsel who ‘ leads * (see Lead 16) in 
the conduct of a case before the court ; a barrister 
whose status (in England, that of a King’s Coun- 
sel) entitles him to ‘ lead *. Also, the senior counsel 
of a circuit. 

1856 Wilkie Collins^ Regue*s Lifev, He had engaged 
the leaderof the circuit to defend me. 1878 VihL\..Siudent's 
Guide to Bar 44 At the trial itself he will generally have a 
‘leader’ on whom the conduct of the case will wholly depend. 
1883 J. H. Slater Guide Legal Prof. 17 Queen’s Counsel 
are usually termed * Leaders', and they sit in front of the 
utter Barristers, whom they are said to ‘lead in any par- 
ticular case in which both are engaged. 

d. The foremost or most eminent member (of a 
profession) ; also, in wider sense, a person of emi- 
nent position and influence. 

1858 O. W, Holmes Ant, BreakfM. v. (1859) 115 Judges, 
mayors .. leaders in science .. were represented in that 
meeting. 1884 fllustr. Lend. Nnus 1 Nov. 410/3 Here is 
I^Ir. F. Archer, the leader of his profession. 

4 . One who leads a choir or band of dancers, 
musicians, or singers. Leader of praise (Sc.) = 
Pkecentor. 

1530 Palsgr. 238/1 Leeder of a daunce, aunni dancevr. 
*599 Shaks, MuchAdow. i. x57Wcmust follow the Leaders. 
x8it Busby Dut. Mus. (ed. 3^ Leader, a performer who in 
a concert takes the principal vtoHn, receives the time and 
style of the movements from the conductor, and communi- 
cates them to the rest of the band. 1859 jErHSON Brit- 
tany x\\. 269 The leader, as tn our village churches, was 
evidently a person of immense importance. 1892 Glasgow 
Herald 22 Apr. 2/2 Leader of Praise Wanted. xgoaBlac^, 
Mag. July 5t/f The leader trills ahead in runs and shakes 
up and down the scale. 

5 . Among Methodists, the presiding member of 
a ^ class * (see Class sb. 7 b). Usually class-leader, 

*743 Wesley Nat. United Societies Wks. 1872 VIII. 270 
There arc about twelve persons in every class ; one of whom 
is styled the Leader. 2791 [see Class sb. 7 b]. 

6. l‘be first man in a file, one in the front rank, 
one of the foremost in a moving body. In Sw'vey- 
tngy the foremost carrier of the chain. 

160^ Edmonds Ohserv. CcesaPs Comm 130 Euery one is 
e-ipectally to acknowledj^e bis leader or foremost man to 
be the author of all bis motions. x6z6-x8o9 [see fie- 
leader. File ri.* ix). 1622 Peacham Com/l. Gent. (1634) 
240 The men in the File are to be distingubhed by 
the names of Leaders, Bringers up and Middle-men. 1857 
Hughes Tom Brown 1. vii, The leaders are bu.^y making 
ca<ts ioto the fields on tbe left and right. x86o Tyndall 
Gtac. I. XXV. z88 Another person was sent forward, who 
drew himself up by the rope which was attached to the leader. 

,b. One of the front horses in a team, or the front 
horse in a tandem. 

axyoo B.E. Diet. Cant, Crew, Leaders.. th^ Fore-borses 
in Coaches and Teams, 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 254 With 
pack-horse constancy we keep thcroad..Trueto thcjingling 
of our leader’s bells. 1825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. xipx He 
was a capital hor-^e, the off-leader. 1B59 Dickens T. Two 
C ities I. li, The near leader violently shook his head. z886 
'B.rs^u.x^Praetertta I, vi. 182 If the horses were young., there 
was a postillion for the leaders also. 

7 . a. Cards. The first player in a round ; also, 
one who ‘leads’ from a particular suit. 

1677 J\IiECB Eng.Fr, Diet, s. v., A leader, in Cards, celui 
guejoue te Premier, 174a Hovle /f'Aw/ (1763) 45 If tbe 
Leader of that Suit or his Partner have the long Trump. 
1876 A. Campbell-Walker Correct Card Gloss. (x88o) 12 
Leader, the first to play each round. 

b. Curling. The first player: cf. Lead sb.^ 5 a. 

1789 D. Davidson Seasons 166 Next Robin o’ Mains, 
a leader good, Close to the witter drew. 

II. A thing which leads. 

8. a. gen. b, coUoq. A remark or question 
intended to lead conversation (cf. Feeler 4 b). 
c. Comm. (?U.S.)= Leading article 2. 

CX290 .S’. Eng. Leg. I. 33/124 pe sieorre gan softe to glide 
forth, also it were pene way to teche...pe Abbot Anourede 
his iedare. cx4So ir. De Imilatione iii. Ixi. 143 pe crosse is 
^ lif of a gode monke, & be leder to paradise. 1581 Mul- 
CA.STER Positions Ep. Ded. (1887)4 argument which 

exaueth consideration, bycause it is the leader to a further 
consequence. x88a Mrs. Riddell Pr. Wales's Garden- 
Party 34 ‘And what did you make of them over the dUh 
of tea?' suggested the young man as a leader. 2889 PoP. 
Sci. Monthly XXXIV. 622 A new rival may inflict severe 
loss . . through cutting the price of a staple below cost, and 
making it what is called a ‘leader*. 1895 Critic 6 Apr. 
263/1 In several Sixth Avenue houses, newb^ks by popular 
writers have long been used as ‘leaders* — the technical 
name, I believe, for goods sold at little or no profit, some- 
times even at a loss, for the sake of drawing cu.stomers, 
with a view of getting them to buy other wares as well. 

9 . In a tree or shrub : The shoot which grows at 
the apex of the stem, or of a principal branch; 
also, a bine. 

1572 Mascall Plant. ^ Graff. (1592) 75 Ye shall neuer 
leaue aboue two or three leaders at the head of any prin- 
cipall branch. 1822 Loudon Encyct, Gardening 808 Retain 
a competent supply of side-shoots, with a good leader to 
each mother-branch. i85o Jefferies Ct. Estate 89 The 
leaders of the black bryony. .twi>t around each other. 1892 
Gardeners' Chron. 27 Aug. 242/1^ The trees are allowed to 
waste their energies in the formation of a plurality of leaders 
at the top. 

10. A tendon. {CL guide, guidtr.) 


■ “I”!/' *"■ Collier =3 Cutting their Leaders 

?na Newes. 1737 Bracken Farriery (1757) II. 22 

^ hat the common People call Leaders or Sinews. 1854 
Owen Skel. .J- Teeth (1855) 3 'Fhe leaders of the leg-muscles 
in the turkey. 1891 Daily News 4 Sept. 3/7 In his second 
pcriorniance he severed one of the leaders of his thigh. 

11 . a. In agricultural drainage : A main drain, 
b. A tributary. 

X844 yml. 5’t7c.V.i. gOneofthedrains that enter 

the leader. 1853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord, 1. 15 
The leaders to these burns aie, in some places, called sykes. 

12 . = Leading article i. 

1844 Disraeli Coningsby n. vi, Give me a man who can 
write a leader. 28^7 R. P. Milncs in T. W. Reid Life Ld, 
Houghton (1891) I. IX. 401 You can get. .a file of the Times, 
the commercial leaders of which you should get up. 2862 
Shirley Aw^arCr/Axi. 462 He thought a page of Clarendon 
as pleasant historical reading as a leader in the Times. 
X892 B. Matthews Americanisms ^ Brit. 22 An American 
..calls that an ‘editorial which the Englishman calls a 
‘leader *. 

13 . Mining, a. A drain or stream that by its 
colour indicates the presence of minerals, b. (See 
quot. 1846.) C. A small and insignificant vein, 
which leads to or indicates the proximity of a 
larger and better. 

X809A. Henry Trav.^^^z A green-coloured water, which 
tinged iron^ of a copper-colour, issued from the hill ; and 
this the miners called a leader. 1846 Brockett rV. C. 
Words, Leader, a small band of coal connecting the por- 
tions of a coal-seam detached by a dyke, and following 
which, leads the miner to the seam again. 1^5 Cornwall 
95 Frequently the prevailing mineral runs continuously 
through the lode for con'-iderable lengths and depths, form- 
ing what is called the leader. z8& C. C Aoley Rep. 
Pioneer Mining Co. 2 Oct. t Two strong veins or leaders 
carrying copper ore have been crossed. 1890 Goldfields 
Victoria 16 The prospects of the mine have improved, 
two auriferous leaders having been cut. 1900 Daily News 
19 June 3/2 One or two tunnels had been drawn.. on small 
leaders and. .diamonds had been discovered. 

14 . Fireworks sxid Gunnery. A quick match en- 
closed in a paper tube for the purpose of conveying 
fire rapidly. Also atirib., as leader pipe (see quot.). 

2859 F. A. Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) 60 Lay a leader 
of quick match along the bore. ^ Ibid. 282, 1878 Kentish 
Pyrotechn. Treas. 103 Leader Pipes. These are for piping 
quickmatch. 

16 . Fishing, (fJ.Sl) a. The end portion of a 
leel-Une, consisting of and having the snells 
of the fly-hooks attached to it ; a casting-line. 

X859 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Leader, a length of finely 
twisted hair, gut, or gras.s, for attaching an angler's hook 
to the line ; a Dottom. Called also a Sndl. 1885 Harper's 
Mag. Apr. 777/1 The files are attached to a leader, or, as 
our English brethren term it, a casting-line. 

b. ‘ A net so placed as to intercept fish and 
lead them into a pound, weir, trap-net, etc/ 
(Knight L>icl. Mech. Snppl. 1884). 

16 . Machinery, a. (See quots.) 

280]$ Brewster in Ferguson's Led. I. 82 note, In a com- 
bination of wheels that which is acted upon by the power, 
or by some other wheel is called a leader. 1825 J. Nichol- 
son Operat. Mechanic 21 When speaking of the action of 
wheel-work in general, the wheel which acts as a mover is 
called the leader, and the one upon which it acts \}A^foUower. 
X895 Mod. Steam Engine 58 The wheels of a locomotive ore 
called— ist, leaders or leading-wheels. 

b. U.S. —leading block, c. ‘A principal fur- 
rowleading from the eye to the skirt of a mill-stone ’ 
(1875 Knight Did. Mech, s. v. Millstone), d. 

* One of the long vertical timbers guiding the ram 
of a pile-driver car* (Funk’s Stand. Did,). 

17 . Printing. A line of dots or dashes to guide 
the eye in letterpress. 

1824 J. Johnson 'Ty/ogr, II. iii. 59 Full points are some- 
times used a.s leaders in tables of contents, X87X Amer. 
Encycl. Printing (ed. Ringwall), (.... or 

these consist of two or three dots, similar to full points, cast 
on one type, to the em body ; there are also two or three 
em leaders, the number of dots being multiplied according 
to their length. Hyphen-faced leaders are also made (-- • -). 

18 . Sc. and U,S. A pipe to conduct water. 

187s in Knight Diet. Mech. 1890 Lowson Guid/oUow 
xix. 161 The name * Spout ’ wasderivcd fromaspoui, siroupe, 
or leader, that was inserted into the bank ..leading the 
water which ran [etc.]. ^ 

19 . U.S. A guiding ring in an animal’s nose. 
{Cent. Did.) 

20 . attrib. and Comb., as (sense 6 b) leader-mule ; 
(sense 12) leader-coluvm, -note, -writer. 

1897 Daily News A The problem set in our *lcader 

columns the other day. 18^ L. C. D’Oyle Notches Not 
forgetting . . to bestow an occasional cut upon the “leader, 
mules. 1888 Besant / wt^r 3 No news came. This 
was especially hard on the *leader-wrliers, 

Tliea’der^. Obs.rare~°. [f. L eads'.- (? or jAQ 
-F-ER'.] A plumber. 

c X440 Promp. Parv. Leedare or plummare. 

^eadereSS (irdares). Also 6 leadress(e. 
ff. Leader 1 + -ess,] A female leader. 

1599 Thvnne Animadv. (1865) 74 They agree yt shouldc 
not be a * minoresse *, but a * inooveresse or 
to aneer and yre. x888 Daily Nezys 9 Nov. 2/1 Mrs. . . 
a leader, or leaderess of the I.adies lysnd League. , 

Leaderette (ird^re-t). ff. Leauee ' Jens| 

12 ) + -ETTE.] A short editorial pMagraph, printed 
in the same type as the ‘leaders’ in a nen-spper. 

Original Leaderettes, .would .have preference. *895 ^ar. 
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LEADING. 


LEADERLESS. 

Corelli Sorr<nvs of Satan lx. (1897) 97 This paragraph 1 
of mine, .will take the shape of a * leaderette l 

^eaderless (Irdsales), a. [f. Leader i + 
-LESS.J Having no leader ; withont a leader. 

1870 Morris Earthly Ear, xv. 284. Some men must.. 
Ieaderles.s go forth unto the flame. 1B78 Lecky England vi 
18//1 C, (1883) 1.326 The party. .had been left leaderless by 
the deaths of Stanhope and Sunderland. 1894 Times 
15 Jan. 14/4 The would-be defenders of Paris were little 
more than a leaderle^s mob. 

SjOadersbip (li'UsjJip). [f. Leader i + -ship.] 
The dignity, office, or position of a leader, esp. of 
a political party; also, ability to lead. 

1834 Fonblanque under 7 Adminisir.(iZZy) \\\. 
130 Is the leadership of the House to be conservatively 
settled by placing the minority in office? 1856 E. A. 
Bono Russia close 16/4 C. (Hakl. Soc.) Inlrod. 29 An 
in%’asion of the Crim Tartars . . under the leadership of 
their khan. nxSsQ Macaulay Hist. Ens^. xxiv. (1861) V. 
165 That high position which has now been long called the 
Leadership of the House of Commons. ^ 1870 Fall Mall G, 
26 .^ug, I Nothing is wanted but military leadership and 
military means. 1885 Lazu Times LXXIX. 351/2 The 
leadership of a great circuit. 

Leadger, obs. form of Ledger. 

Ziea'&illite. Min. [Named by Beudant, 
1832, from Leadhills in Scotland, the locality where 
it was found : see -ite ] A sulphato-carbonate of 
lead, found in whitish pearly crystals. 

183s C. U. Shepard Treat. Min. ii, 6. x8sa Phillips* 
Min. 565 Haidinger was led to suppose the cr3'.sta|lhation 
of leadhillite to be oblique. 1885 Erni Min. Simplified 
Leadhillite. .crystallizes in the orthorhombic system. 

[LLeadz/, -{--ingI.] 

1 . The action of Leadv. 1 , in various senses. 

^1300 Cursor M. 28^6 If ani fische Jjar-in bigane, Wit 
leding o ^e flum iordane, pe Inf it es for-don wit stink. 
X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4217 Thurgh ledyng of be fende 
He sal even to lerusalcm wendc. £1380 Set, IVks. 

HI. 358 No woundirjif men gone blkke to helle hi be leding 
of suche prelatis. c X440 Three Kings Cologne^ 50 porwe be 
gret mercy of god and ledyng of bis sterre, bei com . . in to 
lerusalem. xsss Philpot in Strype Eccl. Mem. in, App. xlix. 
157 Through his lovyng and comfortable leading and govern- 
ance. 1570 Dee .Math. Pref. d j b, Hydragogie,demonstratcth 
the possible leading of Water, by Natures lawe, and by 
artificial! helpe, from any head to any other place assigned. 
x6^ Wood Li/e 15 July, So feeble that he could not coe 
without leading. 1805 Trans. Soc. ylr/x XXIII. 35 The 
filling, leading, and spreading of 2500 carts of compcwt. 
1846 Trench Mirac. Introd. (1862! 73 Humanity is being 
carried forward under a mightier leading than its own. 
x^x Labour Commission Gloss.. Leadings conveying coals 
by carts from the pits to the workmen's houses, 
b, with forthy off. 

0x240 Lo/song in Coti. Horn. 207 Ich bide b«**hl his 
ledunge fof3, bi at bet me him demde, hi fete.]. 1890 Daily 
Jan.3/5 The leading off of the rain from the Vomero. 

+ c. A figure in dancing. Obs. 
x69^ Motteux Rabelais v. xxiv. (1737) 105 Couf/s, Hops, 
Leadings, Risings. 

d. Light or leading (Milton) « illumination or 
guidance; hence in Burke’s phrase, vien of light 
and leading 'cf. quot. 1596 in 2L 
X644 Milton Jdgm. Bucer\i\(s. 1851 IV. 296, I owe no 
light or leading receiv’d from anj* man in the discovery of 
this truth. 1790 Rukke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 191 The men of 
England, the men, 1 mean, of light and leading, in England. 
1846 Disraeli Sp. Ho. Comm. 15 June, The language that 
has been used m this House by men of great light and 
leading. 

2 . The action of commanding and marching at 
the head of armed men. At one*s leading'. 
under one’s command. •j'Also, ability to com- 
mand, generalship. 

e 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vi. 20 Ilk ane ndmyrall sail hafe 
at his ledyng fourc or fyue or sex men of armes. X4XX 
Rolls a/ Parlt. III. 650/2 All the Knyghles and Esquiers 
and' Yomen that had ledj'nge of men on his parlie. c 1470 
Henry Wallace ix. 1285 A hundreth men was at his ledyng 
still. 1596 Shaks. I Hen. IK, iv. iii, 17, I wonder much, 
being men of such great leading as you are, That you 
fore-see not what impediments Drag backe our expedition. 
CX630 Risdon Sum. Devon § 74 (1810)75 Under the leading 
of the Lord Walter Manny. 1642 Commlss. in Buccleucfi 
MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.i I. 529 Commanders for the 
governing, leading, and commanding of them. X719 De 
Foe Crusoe i. xvii. {1840. ^93 They would be absolutely 
under my leading, as their. .captain. X813 Scott Rokeby 
III. xxiii, His gallant leading won my heart. i828-.^o 
T’ytler Hist Scot. (1864) I. 167 The civil government in 
Scotland, and the leading of its armies, were in the hands 
of Mar and March. 1878 Simpson Sch. Shaks. 1. 96 A great 
armada was being prepared which was said to be intended 
to pass the seas under the leading of Stucley. 1898 United 
Sendee l^lag. July 406 The higher leading may go to 
pieces, and confusion of command may ensue. 

•f b. Government, rule. Obs, 

CX37S Sc, Leg. Saints xl. {Ninian) 820 A nobil knycht 
had be leding of be land. X375 Barbour Bruce 1. 579 Than 
thocht he to ha\*e the leding Off all Scotland. C1430 Syr 
Gener, «Roxb.) 356 All ihat land was in hir ledyng. 
fc. quasi-r(7«rr. The fi.llowers of a leader. 

137s Barbour Bruce xv. 302 Thai that w.ir of his leding. . 
War all dcd. 13B2 Wyclif Gen. 1 . 9 He haddc in his 
ledyngfVulg. incomitatu) ch.ires.and rydyngemen. c 1400 
Rom. Rose 5863 A1 the folk of hir leding,. .never wist what 
was fleing. 

i- 3 . Arith. MultipUcntion. Const, z;/, 
rx43o Art o/Nombryng(F.. E.T.S.) X4 Nombre superficial 
is bat comethe of Icdynge of 00 nombre into a-nother. Ibid., 
The soli Je nombre or cubike is jxit bat comyihe of double 
Icdynge of nombre in nombre. 


4. Lead~inintng. (Seeqnots.) ■ Cf. Leader^ i.^c. 
1653 Manlove Lead'Mines 3 If any .. find a Rake, Or 

sign, or leading to the same. 2747 Hoosoii Miner's Diet. 
S.V, Breah-ojf, If it happen that it [a vein] break into 
several Leadings or Strings. xBoa Mawe Min. Derlyshtre 
Gloss., Leadings, small sparry veins in the rock. 1829 
Clovers hist. Derby x. 65 T*he branches [of a vein] have 
a general communication by means of fine slender threads, 
or leadings, as the miners term them. 

5 . A directing influence or guidance ; esp. a 
spiritual indication of the proper course of action 
in any case ; a term used by the Quakers. 

1889 M. C. Lee Quaker Girl Nantucket B Ann Millet .. 
began to have * leadings * at the age of four years, 

U. attrib. and as leading-cart ; leading- 

block (see quots.) ; leading-business ( Theatr.^ 
the parts usually taken by the leading actor; lead- 
ing-hose, that section of the hose from which the 
water is discharged by a fire-engine; leading-rein, 
a rein to lead a horse or other animal ; also./^f. ; 
leading-staflf, f (tz) a staff borne by a commanding 
officer, a truncheon; iff) a staff to lead a bull by 
means of a ring through its nose; leading-strap 
= Lead jA-'sd; f leading-weapon, a weapon 
serving as a * leading-staff* ; leading-wire — Lead 
Sb~ 10 a {V). Also LEADINC-STniNG. 

1839 E. A. GrifWths Artil. Man. (1862) 3x7 A ^leading 
btoc/e is a fixed pulley, which alters the direction of the 
power, but does not increase iL 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word- 
bk.. Leading-blocks, the several blocks used for guiding the 
direction ol any purchase, as hook, snatch or tail blocks. 
x88o Lra Almanack 95 My First Chapter in *Lcadmg 
Business. x8s4 H. Miller .Vt7i.4'*y^‘/^w/.{i858)238 An entire 
.sheaf that had fallen from the ‘•leading-cart’ at the close of 
harvest. 1483 Ward. Acc. in Antiq. Rep. (1807) I. 32 And 
for “ledyng rayns, xxij yerds of broode riban silk. 2826 
Scots Diary xS Apr. in Lockhart, He a boy, of six or seven, 
was brought to vi4tt me on a pony, a groom holding the 
leading-rein. 1864 J. Payn Sir Massingberd 58 If you had 
had a leading-rein yourself, .at seventeen, it would have 
been a gre.at deal better for you. 1598 Barret Theor. 
Warres 11. i. 29 In musters and Iraynings to carle . .neither 
Halbard, neither *leading-.<taflre [etch Pord P. lVarbeik 

III. i. stage direct.. Enter King Henrle, his Gorget on, his 
sword, plume of feathers, leading stafie. 28x3 Sco rr Triemt. 
II. xix, And Gyneth then apart he drew; To her his leading- 
staff resign’d. 2889 T. Hardy Mayor of Casterbridge 
xxix, He ran forw.ard towards the leading-staff, seized it, 
and wrenched the animal’s head as if be would snap it off. 
1856 ‘ Stonehenge ' Brit. Sports i. lit. v. 185 If he [dog) 
must be steadily dragged along by the “leading-strap. 2622 
F. Markham Bk. tParv. t. 10 To conclude, the Colonell 
is to bee armed at all points like the Captalne, onely his 
“Leading-weapon, and Feather-staffe is of a much lesse 
proportion. 

b. with ad vs., as leading-in, 'off -out ; in quots. 
attrib. (and hardly distinct from ppl a.) 

1876 Prcccc & SiVEWRiCHT Telegraphy 224 On to the 
square terminal pole a hollow facing creasing is fixed, down 
wnich the “leading-in wires arc led 1884 F. J. Britten 
Watch ff Clockm. 91 The large amount of power required 
to drive the “leading off rod. 1895 Thompson & Thomas 
Etci. tr. Tab. g Mem. 80 The “Icading-out wires of electro- 
magnets. 

Leading (le-diq), vbl. sbjt. [L Lead v.~ -p 
-ingI.] T he action of Lead z '.2 a, A covering, 
framing, orlnending with lead. b. cotter. « Came ; 
lead work in general, c. PritUing. The action, of 
placing ‘leads’ between the linesof type. d. qiiasi- 
concr. The fouling of a gun with lead from bullets. 

c X440 Promp. 293/1 Lccding wythelced,//w;;r/'flci<7. 

2563-83 Foxe a, <5- M. II. 1799/2 Paufes Cliurche. .costeth 
me a good de.ile of money by the yearc, the leading thereof. 
2573 Baret Alxf. L 157 A leading or souldring in lead, 
piumbiiura. 2597 MS. Raxvl. D. 176 fo. 275 b, The sydes 
of the Chauncell, the Leadding whereof being defcciyve. 
2612 CoTCR., Plombement, a lending or tinning. 2692 T. 
H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 83 The leading of the Bread 
room . . was a preservation of the Bread ; , . if it had not 
been for the leading of it, it would not have lasted half so 
long, 1807 Syd. Smith P. Plymleys Lett, ix. Wks. 1840 
111. 440 A Protestant plumber has discovered that it [the 
parish church] wants new leading 1855 Ogilvie Suppl., 
Leading, separating by leads, as in printing. 2882 Greener 
Gun 262 This removes all ‘leading’ and deposit. 2884 
Harper's Mag. Aug. 369/2 The. .panes might, .be whirled 
out of their leadings. 3894 Aiheuoeum 26 May 674/x *l he 
‘leading 'jof the pages of the two texts differs considerably. 

Leading (iPdiq),^/. a. [LLeadz^,* • i--iNG2.j 
1 . That guides, directs, or leads to something; 
i* also, that serves as a precedent. 

01628 F. Grevil -S’/V/ iry (1652) 168 This She-David of 
our.s. .takes the truth for her Leading-Star, a 2633 Austin 
Medit. (16351 x63 This was on., the Second Lords day 
that was ever kept. And now it began to be a le.'iding 
cu^tomc to the Church. 1655 Fuller Ch, Hist. 1. ii. § i 
Such as make him a Britan, ground their pretence on a 
leading Mistake. 2681 Flavel Meth. Grace xx. 356 It is 
a leading introductive mercy to all other spiritual mercies 
that follow it. 0x708 Bevcridck Tkes. T/ieol. 1710) II. 
23s Have a particular care of leading sins, th.-it seldom 
go alone. 2745 J Mason Self Knmul. 1. xvii. (1853) 1=5 
A Man cannotli%e without some leading views. 2791 Burke 
Let, Member Nat. Assembly Wks. VI. 56 One of the 
strongest acts of innovation and the most leading in Its con- 
sequences. 2793 Gouv. Morris in Sparks L/e ff Writ. 
(18321 II. 277, J have not proof, but some very leading cir- 
cumstances. 2875 JowETT Plata (ed, a IV, 277 A great 
principle or leading thought suggests and arranges a world 
of particulars, 

b. Special collocations : leading-buoy (see 
quot.) ; leading case Law, one that serves as a 


precedent to decide other cases ; leading-light 
Kant. (cf. leading-mark^', leading-mark Naut.^. 
one of * those objects which, kept in line or in transit, 
guide the pilot while working into port, as trees, 
spires, buoys, etc.' (Adm. Smyth 1867); leading- 
motive Mtts., occas. tr. Leitmotiv, q.v. ; lead- 
ing note AIus, (see quot. 1889; cf. sensible 7iote)\ 
leading question, one that suggests the proper or 
expected answer; spec, in Law ^see quot. 1S48); 
leading seventh Aius. (see quot,). 

‘ 2875 Knight Did. Mech., *Leadingftioy, a buoy placed 
as a guide in sailing. 2655 Fuller C’/i. Hist. ii. v. § x We 
cannot but gaze at the Novelty of this act (as we conceive, 
a “leading Case in this kind). 2855 Macaulay Hist, Eng. 
xvii. IV. 48 The leading case was that of Athaliah. 2895 
North in Law Times Rep. LXXIII. 24/1, I will refer to. 
Barrow v. Barrow, a leading case perhaps on a married 
woman’s right and power 10 elect. 2875 Knight Diet. 
Atech., *Leading-iight. 2804 Nelson m Nicolas Disp. 
(1845) V. 521 The “leading mark forriiniiini' in, is the Light- 
House. 2883 F. Huf.fff.r fF0^rr(ed. 2) 70 The same melody 
forms a prominent part of the mu*.ic-drama, and appears as 
‘ “leading-motive ’ wherever the composer wishes to suggest 
the idea of the love potion, 2894 Times 13 Apr. 10/4 A few 
of the ‘leading-motives ’. .startle us by their originality. x8xti 
T. Busby Did. Music led, 3), * Leading note. 2889 E. Prout 
Harmony i. § 13 The seventh note of the scale, which., has 
a very strong tendency to lead up or rise to the tonic is on 
that account called the Leading Note. 2824 Starkic Laio 
Evid, I. II. 123 Upon the examination of a witness in chief,- 
the principal rule to be observed is that “leading questions 
aie not to be asked. 2848 Wharton Law Lex., Leading 
question, a quesiion which suggests to a witness the answer 
which he is to make. 2849 I^Iacaulay Hist. Eng. viii. II.381 
Williams put leading questions. 2889 E. Pkout /f0r/w«>' 
(ed. 10) xiv. § 365 The first inversion of the dominant major 
ninth is sometimes called the ‘ Chord of the seventh on the 
leading note ’,and sometimes simply the ‘ “Leading Seventh’. 

2. That takes the lead ; chief, principal, promi- 
nent. Leading lady, man \ the chiefactress or actor 
in a theatrical company. Also Leading-article. 

2625 B. JoNsoN Staple of N, it. i, I have read theElements 
And Accidence, and all the leading books, x^i L. Addison 
W. Barbary A leading Person in that part of the Counlrey. 
270X Swift Contests Noblest^ Commons iv. Miscell. (27x1)71,. 

1 mean Popular Orators, Tribunes, or as they are now slilcd 
Great Speakers, Leading Men and the like. 2722 Stf.ele 
Speit. No. 54 1^ 2 Several of the leading Men of the Sect have . 
a great deal of the cynical Humour in them. 2734 J. Ward' 
Jutrod. Math. ii. v. (ed.6) 176 The Solution of such Leading 
Questions as are in themselves very casie. 2770 Burke 
Corr. (1844) II. 275 That profession [the bar] which is so 
leading in this country, 2793 Smeaton Edysione L. S 117 
The great and leading point now to be determined was,, 
whether the house should be rebuilt with stone. 2806 A. 
Duncan Nelson's Funeral 27 Large sums were given for 
standing in a cart, in a leading street, 2827 Pari. Debates 
565 Mr. Brougham.. had admitted the leading facts of the 
great distresses. 2821 Craig Led. Drawing iv. 216 The 
leading events of our sacred history. 2849 hiACAULAY Hist. 
Erg. V. 1, 666 He had not been one of the leading con- 
spirators. 286B Freeman iVor/y. Conq, II. vil, i6x He had 
himself, .played a leading part in them [commotions], 2B74 
Hatton Clytie (ed. 10) 06, 1 should have put it down fora 
leading lady. 2885 J. K. Jeromf. On the Stage 157 Our 
leading man died suddenly from heart disease. x8^ All- 
but t'sSysf, Aled.W Leading physicians both in Germany 

and America. 

3 . That has the front place; that goes,first or in 
front on the line of movement. Leading wheels'. 
the front pair of wheels of a locomotive (so leading 
axle, springs; cf.LEADERlifia). Leading card', that 
which is played first ; alsoy^. Leading couttsel^ 
Leader 1 3 c. Leading shoot = Leader l 9. 

*597 Morley Introd. Mus. 77 When we speak of a Fuge 
or Canon, in the vnison, fift, or eight : it is to be vnderstood 
from the first note of the leading part. 2683 Tryon Way to 
Health xiv. (16971 318 Drunkenness being the leading Card 
to all Evils. 2690 J. liiKCV.cnzx'e. Siege London-Derry 5/2 
If we come to be made a leading-Card, sit not still and see. 
us sink. 0271X Ken Anodynes Poet. Wks. 2721 III. 432 
When I of God a .Song design. Pains intercept my leading 
Line. 2722 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 181 Guide 
the leading Shoot of these young Trees higher and higher. 
* 7 * 7 - 5 *. Chambers Cycl. s.v. Fugue, The leading parts 
still flying before those which follow. 2772 P. Parsons 
Newmarket II. 32 The two leading-horses .. carried about 
eight stone . . each wheel-horse about seven stone. 2774 
I. Bryant Alythol, I. 80 This people, .often suppressed the, 
leading vowel. 2792 Trans. Soc. Arts X. 18 The vigorous 
leading shoots made by healthy plants from year to year. 
2796 / ns r, ij- Reg. Cavalry (1813) 60 Every other squadron 
. .and every other regiment, .manauvre from a leading flank. 
*798 Caft. Milwr in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. 
p. cliv, Ihe leading Ship to steer one point more to star- 
board. 2825 J. Nicholson Operat. AJechanic 129 The.se 
mortises must ^be square to the leading side of the whip. 
2849-50 Weate's Diet. Terms, Leading springs, the springs 
fixed upon the leading axle-box of a locomotive engine, 
bearing the weight above. ' Leading wheels, the wheels of 
a locomotive engine, which are placed before the driving 
wheels. 2854 J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) II. xx. 358 
Here ..he encountered the leading Cossacks of Bluchers 
army. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xv. 111 . 525 He had been 
the leading coun.sel for the seven Bishops. 2885 U. S, Grant 
Pers. Ajem, I. xxli. 302 The leading boat got within a very 
short distance of the water battery. iZ&i^PaUMallG.tRxsZ- 
3/3 A go^ ’leading* deer [of a sledge team] i.s the most 
valuable of a Samoyede's possessions. 2895 Atod. Steam 
Engine 67 The leading axle. 2898 Daily News 4 Jan. 5 
Ihe leading engine was overturned. 

4. That makes to go, drives, or communicates 
motion ; in certain technical collocations. 

2762 Falconer Shifivr. u 480 The ship ..waited .. the 
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leading gale. 1772-84 Cook (1790) VI. 2175 A shoal 
..makes it necessary towarp in, unless there should happen 
to be a leading wind. 2841 Dana Senfuans Man. 113 
Leading-wind^ a fair wind. More particularly applied to 
a wind abeam or quartering. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.^ 
Leading-part^ the rope of a tackle which runs between the 
fall and the standing post.. .It is that part of the fall which 
is to be hauled on or overhauled, to ease the purchase 1875 
Knight Did. Meeh.y Leading‘Scre^v\.\Jaxh^\i\^t longitudinal 
screw between the shears of a lathe, by which the slide-rest 
is moved longitudinally of the lathe-bed. Lead-scre7th 
6. Leading coach (sense obscure: cf. quot. 1848). 
2704 Load. Gas. No. 4032/1 The Gentlemen Ushers in 
wailing in Her Majesty’s Leading Coach. 2724 /bid. 6233/2 
The Morocco Ambassadour was conducted by lhe_ Master 
of the Ceremonies to his Audience of the young Princesses, 
in one of their leading Coaches and six Horses. 1736 Hervey 
Mern, Geo. //, I. xiii. 272 He [rc. the Prince of OrangeJ came 
the next morning to St. James's . . though the equipage the 
king .sent to fetch him was only one miserable leading coach 
with only ‘ a pair of horses’. 1^8 /bid.y footiUy Strange to 
say, the peculiar meaning of ‘ a leading coach ' has been lost 
in the Master of the Horse’s office, though these offices are 
usually so conservative of etiquette. 

Hence f Iiea'din^ly a. yn 3 north, dial, ledand- 
like), suitable for leading (a procession) ; J^ea-d* 
ingly adv., in a leading manner. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xz\\\. 6 In hemes ledand-Iike [Vulg. 
in iubis dudilibus] to se. 2802 W. Taylor iri Robberds 
Mem. I. 368 You have no other brother so likely to be 
soon and leadingly settled. 2863 Roskin Unto this Last 
65 Among national manufactures .. a quite leadingly lucra- 
tive one. 

Leading article. 

1 . One of the longer large-type articles in a news- 
paper, appearing as the expression of editorial 
opinion on any subject ; a leader. 

1B07 Politics Georginm Suius 29 The Morning News- 
papers of the metropolis .. in their solemn political para- 
graphs, and especially in those which are called their lead- 
ing articles. 281a Examiner 25 May 333/2 Your leading 
article of last Sunday. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. 
V. 29s In the .schools of Oxford is now taught in perfection 
the art of writing ‘ leading articles 

2 . Comm. a. A principal or prominent article of 
trade, b. Iniecentu3e,anarticlewhichis‘pushed* 
and sold at a low price in order to attract customers 
for other things. Cf. LEAiiEK 8 b. 

^ 28x8 Jas, Mill Brit. India II. iv, v. 163 A leading article 
in the European traffic was the salt-petre produced in Bengal. 

. Lea'ding-striiig. Chiefly pi. 

1 . Strings with which children used to he gnidcd 
and supported when learning to walk. To be in 
leading-strings •. to be still a child to be in a 
state of dependence or pupilage. 

2677 Wycherley Plain Dealer 1. 1. r But I’ll have no 
Leaaing-strinffs, 1 can walk alone, a 2683 Otway Compl. 
Muse xiii. VVks, 1727 11, 366 In little lime the Hell-bred 
Brat .. Without nis Leading-strings could walk. 1779 
T. A. Mann in Lett. Lit.^ Men <Camden) 417, I live in 
a Country where good Philosophy is still in its leading- 
strings. ^ 2780 CowPER Progr. Err. <31 One that still needs 
his leading-.strlng and bib. 1809 W. Irving Kntckerb. (1861) 
69 He . . gallops through mud and mire . . merely to show 
that he is a lad of spirit, and out of his leading-strings. 
2851 Mayhew Lend, 317 Thus the * model ’ lodgers 

are kept, as it were, in leading-strings. 2884 Lowell Jt ^s. 
(2890) VI. 135 His [Cervantes’] genius soon broke away 
from the leading-strings of a plot that denied free scope to 
his conceptions. 

2. A cord for leading an animal. Ct leading rein, 
2839 Archxol. Cant. II. 106 At the feet of each crouches 
a dog with knotted leading-strings. 2886 Rvskin Prstei ita 
I. V. 159 Led. .by a riding master with a le.iding string. 

Hence XieacUng-strin^ed pa. pple., noncc-wd.y 
guided with, or kept within, leading-strings. 

1839 Thackeray Virgin. 11. xiv. 104 A powerful mettle- 
some young Achilles ought not to be leading-stringed by 
women too much. 

t Xiea'dish, a. Obs. [f. Lead sh^ -h -ish,] 
Somewhat like lead. Also Comb., as leadish^ 
coloured adj, 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. Ixiv. (1495) 280 In 
theym that haue the Lepra the face is ledysshe. 2530 
Palsgr. 317/1 Ledysshe, 2377 Dee 
Relai. i. (1659) 75 That about the center is of fuskish 
or leadish colour. 2397 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 
sb/i If ihe Fleshe of the wounde be leadishe-colourede. 
1633 R. Sanders Physiogn. 183 The Excrements, of a wan 
leadish colour. 

lieadless (Icdles), a. [f. Lead -t- -less.] 
Bevold of lead. 

1809 Byron Eng. Bards ^ Sc. Rev. 466 When Little’s 
leadless pistol met his eye. 2833 Earp< 7 o 4 / Cot. Australia 
127 Gentlemen, whose seconds take care that they fi^ht with 
leadless pistols. 2898 IVestm. Gaz. 25 Feb. 2/1 The itinerant 
vendor of plaster busts and leadless pencils. Ibid. 14 June 
2/2 Messrs, Minton.. have already taken steps.. to discover 
a leadless glaze. 

[Leadman, ‘ one who leads a dance’ (J.) : see 
List of Spttrious IVords and Icadman in Lead sb.^ 
“.] 

t Leadsman 1 . Obs. [f. to*, genitive of Lead 
sA^ + Man.J a guide, =LodeS5Ian. 

C2SXO Gest R, Hode vu. 36^ in Child (1888) III. 

S ;/i, I wyll be your ledcs-man, And lede you the way. 1398 
arret Theor. IVarres 29 They find their leadsman before 
them in their due distance. 

Xieadsman^ (le dzman). ff. gen. of Lead 
/ 3.1 + Man.] • The man who ‘ heaves ’ the lead in 
taking soundings. • ■ 
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2837 S. Osborn Quedak xxii. 308 The rippling music of 
my gun-boat’s stem .. and the low call of the leadsman, 
were the only signs of life. 2867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk.y 
Leadsmapt,.,\n Calcutta the young gentlemen learning to 
be pilots are called leadsmen. 1875 Bedford •S’n/Vrr’j Pocket 
Bk. V. (ed. 2) 153 The foremast awning stanchion.. forms a 
good support for the leadsman’s breast-rope. iZ^i Scribner's 
Mag. Sept. 278/2 Skilful pilots; each of whom brings his 
own lead>man on board. 

Leady (Icdi), a. Forms : 4 leeddy, 5 ledi, 
6 ledy(e, leadie, -ye, 5- leady. [f. Lead sb.^ 
+ -y ^.] Resembling lead, usually in colour. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. viii. xii. (1493) 3x9 Saturnus 
tokenyth sorowe .. his coloiu* is blacke leeddy and false. 

€ 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirur^. 197 pe face, .is .sumwhat Jedi... 
Her nailis bIcomeS ledL 2477 Norton Ord. Alclu v. in 
Ashm. (1652) 63 Wann or leady Colour. 2334 Elyot Gov. 
II. (1557) X24 His ruddy Hppes wan, & his eyen ledye & 
holow. a 2536 Beauty 4- Good Prop. iVotnen C j, And to 
calislo with this gyrdle celesttna Shall go and his ledy 
hart make hole & lyght. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
102 His eyes grow dim, his heart tumes leady, 1736 
Diet. Arts Sci. s.v. Porcelain^ This colour has a leady 
cast like metal-burning mirrors. 2824 Mech. Mag. No. 52. 
3B3 Every part of the won . . will be found to be unusually 
soft and leady. 1892 HarpePs Mag. LXXXIV. 570/2 
Glacier water, .always gray — a sort oflead-y gray. 

Xie8>f sb. PI. leaves (Ifvz). Forms : a, 
^ing. I 14 af. 2-4 lef, 3 (6) leif, (3 lief, lieif, 4 
lyeave), 3-6 lefs, (3 love), 4-5 leyf, leff, (4 lyf i, 
4-6 leaf, (4, 6 leof), 6 leaffo, leefe, (leave, laif), 
6-7 leafe, 3- leaf. B- pi- 1 16 af, Norihttmh, Ifiofo, 
hl6ofa, Idofa, 3-4 levis, 3-6 leves, (4 leeves), 
4 lewes, Sc. leivis, lewis, 5 lewys, 4-5 levys, (5 
leevya), 6 Sc. levis, 5 le^e)fes, 6 leaffes, 7-8 
leafs, 8 leafes, 6- leaves. [OE. liaf str. neut. 
(pi. Uaf') = OFris. Mf, OS. I6fy I6t (Du. loof)^ 
OHG. loup masc. and neut. (MHG. hup, loub-y 
rood.G. laub neut.), ON. lauf neut. (Sw. lofy Da. 
lbv)y Goth, laitf-s (pi. laubSi) masc. :--OTeut. 
*lattb0‘. By some scholars regarded .ns cogn. w. 
Lilh. luptiy OSl. htpUi to peel, strip off.] 

I. The organ of the plant, etc. 

1 . An expanded organ of a plant, produced later- 
ally from a stem or bianch, or springing from its 
root ; one of the parts of a plant which collectively 
constitute its foliage. 

It is usually green, and m its most complete form consists 
of a blade, footstalk,and stipules; in popular lan^. the word 
/r^/* denotes the blade alone. Some mod. botaniNts use the 
word in an extended sense, including all those structures 
which are regarded as ’modified leaves’, such as siamen«, 
carpels, floral envelopes, bracts, etc. 

082$ Vesp. Psalter xxxvi. 2 Foi2k>n swe swe heg hreSlice 
adrugcaS & swe swe leaf wyrta hreSe falUS. 1 950 Liudis/. 
Gosp. Matt. xxi. 19 And gesash 9one fic-beom enne .. Sc 
naeniht infand in daer..buta leofo anum. c xzoo Trin, Coil. 
Horn. 177 To-aanes wintre Irenne alle leucs fallen. ^1390 
S, Eng. Leg, 1, 7/204 A tree with bowes brode and lere, 
Ake bare nas opon nobur Hef ne rinde. a 2300 Cursor M, 
804 pai cled pam . . wit Icues brad bath o figer. 2375 Bar- 
bour Bruce xvi. 67 Quhen.. lewis on the branchis spredis. 
2433 tr, Secreia Secret., Priv. Priv. 239 He sholde rube 
his ^mes with lewys of trenne. 1485 Caxton C/ias. Gi. 
210 Eche man took his owne, and cutte of the bowes & 
leues. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 162 They differ also in the 
color of the leaue, 1640 Howell Dodona’s Or. To Prince 
12 They soon will cast their leafs. 2667 Milton P. L. v. 
480 So from the root Springs lighter the green stalk, from 
thence the leaves More aerie. 1723 Wollaston Relig. Nat. 
ix. 205 Like leaves one generation drops, and another .‘springs 
up. 2830 Tennyson Arab. Nls. viii, A sudden splendour 
from behind Flush’d all the leaves with rich gold-green. 
2889 Geodes & Thomson F.voL 0/ Sex vi. § i In mo.st 
phanerogams - . male and female organs occur on different 
leaves (stamens and carpels) of each flower. 

Jig. 1377 Lancl. P.Pl. B. V. 138 On limitoures and listres 
lesynges I ymped, Tyl the! here leues of low speche lordes 
to plese. C238<S Chaucer Pars. T. y 41 Nc by he braunches 
ne the leuys of confession. 1613 Siiaks. Hen. Vllly 111. ii. 
3S3 This is the state of Man ; to day he puts forth The 
tender Leaucs of hopes, to morrow Blossomes. 2860 Reade 
Cloister ff H. Iv. (1896) 163 Yet our love hath lost no leaf, 
thank Gto. 2882 Jean Watson Life R, S. Candlisk xiv. 
148 How the leaves fall when the autumn of one’s friendship 
has begun. 

Phrase. 1413 (Caxton 1483) i.xv. 21, I trem- 

ble as doth a Icef vpon a tree.^ [See also Aspen a. i.] 

b. with qualifying adjs., as compottndy Jleshyy 
lyraUy etc. q.v. ; also coldy hollow leaf (see quots.). 

1832 G. Don Card. Diet. i. xvii, Hollow-leaf form of a cowl, 
concave above. 1S97 Willis Flmver.Pl. 1. 102 Most of them 
[Alpine plants] have more or less inrolled leaves, which 
perhaps.. act as a protection against the cold. . .Such leaves 
are termed by Jungner cold-leaves. 

c. Walking leaf : see Walking ppl. a. 

2 . Popularly used for : A petal ; esp. in rose-leaf. 
2563 Cooper Phesattrus s.v. Vnguis, Vnguis rosx .« the 

thicke white parte of a rose leafe nexte the stalke. X59X 
Shaks. 2 Hen. Vly iv. 5. 92^This Fellow ,. Vpbraided me 
about the Rose I weare. Saying, the sanguine colour of the 
Leaues Did represent my Maners btushinc cheekes. c 2600 
Acc. Bk, IV. IVray in Antiquary XXXll. Bo Take the 
leaues of Blew vtoletes. 1760 f. Vdee.' I ntrosl. Bot. (17651 2 
The Corolla, Foliation, vulgarly called the Leaves of the 
Flower. 2820 Shelley Aewri/. Plant iir. vii, The rose 
leaves, like flakes of crimson snow, Paved the turf. 2847 
Tennyson Princ. v. 189 Pure as lines of green that stre^ 
the while Of the first snowdrop’s inner leaves, 

3 . collect. The foliage of a plant or tree; leafage, 

leaves. Chiefly in phr.^// of the leaf In {full) \ 
leaf', covered with lear'cs or foliage. • ! 


.*537 \\Lett. Roy. ^ lUustr. Ladies (1846) II. 363, 1 am 
sick at the fall of the leaf and at the spring of the year. 
*545 Ascham Toxoph. i. (Arb.) 48 Spnng tyme, Somer, 
faule of the leafe, and winter. 1625 Bacon Ess.y Gardening 
(Arb.) 556 The NVhile-Thorne in Leafe. 2660 F. Brooke 
tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 362 The year began in March with 
the coming of the leaf. 1789 G. \/m^^Selborne x\\. (1853) 
68 When the leaf is out, 2863 Fr. A. Kemble Resid. hi 
Georgia 19 All in full leaf and beauty. 

Jig. 2603 Shaks. Mach. v. iii. 23, 1 haue liu’d long enough, 
my way of life Is falne into the Scare, the yellow Leafe. 
2812 W. R. Spencer Poems 44 Ere yet the green leaf of 
her days was come. 

^ fb. Used for ‘season’, ‘year’, in the descrip- 
tion of wine. Obs. [Cf. F. vin de deux fettillcs.'] 
*594 Flat y^vell-Jto. iii. 71 Wine of nine or ten leaues 
they lerme it) which is so many yeares olcle. 27x5 Lend. 
Gaz. Mo. 5385/9 Hermitage Claret, deep, bright, strong, .and 
of the true Leaf. 2720 Ibid. No. 5832/4. 

4 . Spec. The leaves of a plant cultivated for com- 
mercial purposes : a. of the tobacco-plant. In 
ihe leaf in leaves, i.e. unstemmed and uncut. 

^ x6x8 Sylvester Tobacco Battered 781 Impose so deep 
a Taxe On all these Ball, Leafe, Cane, and Pudding-packs. 
2642 French Distill, il. {1651) 49 Of Tobacco in the leafe 
three ounces. 2853 Ure Diet. Arts (ed. 4) II. 866 Virginia 
leaf costs in bond 3^1^. per Ib... Ditto strips 5!^/. 2898 Tit- 
Bits 7 May 205/3 Tobacco. .in the Navy, .is usually served 
out in the leaf. 

b. of the tea-plant (see quot.). 

2B83 Times 2 Apr. 4 A factory in which the ' leaf’, as the 
green leaves gathered from the tea bushes are technically 
termed, is manufactured into tea. 

5 . A disease incident to sheep and lambs. (Cf. 
leaf-sickness in 17.) lObs. 

2726 Dht. R 7 ist, (ed. 3), Leafy a Distemper incident to 
Lambs of to or 14 Days old. 1749 W. Ellis hnprov. 
Sheep 320 Some call it [the disea-e] wood evil, and others 
the leaf Some suppose they get it by feeding upon wood, 
or some leaf upon the ground, 

6. A representation of a leaf; an ornament in the 
form of a leaf; esp. in Arch, (see quot. 1842-59). 

2459 in Poston Lett. I. 478, j. close bedde of palle grrene 
and whyte,_wiih levys of golde. 2664 Evelyn tr. Freart's 
Archit. xxix. 70 The Chapter had this in particular, that 
its stalks and flexures of the leaves were made in the form 
of Ramms horns. 1707 J. Chamberlavne St. Gt. Brit. i. iij. 
iii. (ed. 22) 274 His [an Earl’s) Coronet hath the Pearls raised 
upon Points, and Leave.s low between. X7*7-4X Chambers 
Leaves, in architecture, are an ornarrent of the 
Cforinthian capital, and thence borrowed into the Composite. 
1843-59 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Leaves, ornaments imitated 
from natural leaves, whereof the ancients used two sorts, 
natural and imaginary. 

fb. (Tfow. A leaf-shaped figure. (Cf. Foliated. 

2 b, and quot. 1796 there.) Obs. 

2723 A. DE Moivre in Phil. Trans. XXIX. 330 Whereas 
the Foliate is exactly quadrable, the whole Leaf thereof 
being but one third of the Square of AB, 

H. Similative uses. 

7 . One of the folds of a folded sheet of paper, 
parchment, etc. ; esp. one of a number of folds 
(each containing two pages) which compose a book 
or manuscript, a folio ; hence, the matter printed 
or written thereon. 


rgoo tr. Bxda's Hist. i. L (1890) 31 Man scof jjara boca 
leaf, be of Hibernia coman. c 1203 Lay. 46 Layamon leide 
beos boc & leaf wende. a 2223 St. Marker. \ Ich .. 
habbe ired ant araht moni mislith leaf. 2340 Ayenb. Pref., 
And ine huyche half of ]>c lyeaue be tuaye lettres of b® 
abece. pet is to wytene .A. and ,b. .A. betocneb b® uersle 
half of ^ leave .b. b® ©berhalf. ^1386 Chaucer MillePs 
Prot. 69 Who so list it nat yheere, Turne ouer the leef, and 
chese another tale. 1490 Caxton Eneydos Prol. 2, [I] toke 
n penne & ynke, and wrote a leef or tweyne. 2533 Joye 
Apol. Tindale (Arb.) 15 Read the xvj. lyne the fyrste 
syde of the xij. leif. 2393 Sjenser Sonn. i. i Happ)’, 
ye leaves ! when as those Idly hands .. Shall handle you. 
2669 Stur.my Mariners Mag. iv. 202 It will be fit to have 
a Book in Folio, that a sheet of Paper makes but two Leafs. 
2726 Swift Gulliver 11. vii. 131, I.. began the other Page in 
the same manner, and so turned over the Leaf. 2849 
hlACAULAV Hist. Eftg.^ iii. I. 389 None of these [newspapen>J 
. .exceeded in size a single small leaf. 

Jig. 2607 Shaks. Ttmon iv. iii. 217 [They] Are not within 
the Leafe of pitty writ. 

b. Phrases. To take a leaf out of (a personas) 
book : see Book sb. 15. To turn dozvn a leaf : 
to cease for a time, f To ttmi (over) ihe (next) 
leaf (obs,), to turn over a new leaf, etc. : to adopt 
a different (now always a better) line of conduct. 

2577-87 Holinshed Chron. I. zifz He must tnme the 
leafe, and take out a new lesson, by changing his former 
trade of liuing into better. 2^1 I^Iulcaster Positions 
xxxvii. (1887) 148 The slate is now altered, . . the pre^rment 
that way hath turned a new leafe. 2597 Beard Theatre 
God's judgent, (1631) 92 But as soone as he was exalted to 
honor, he turned ouer a new leafe, and began . . furiously to 
afflict., the., faiihfull seruants of (Christ. 2602 Intf. Consia, 
Sec. Priests (1675) 90 Let us all turn over the leab 3”“ 
another course, a 2639 Osborn Characters, etc. Wks. (JW/ 
647 It is time to give over, at least, to turn * 

2809 Malkin Gil Bias vii. ii. (Rtldgl 12, I took » ^ 

of their book. 2861 Hughes Tom Srir.t'n at OxJ. xiiu 
(1880) 411, 1 will turn over a new leaf, and write to jou. 

+ 8. A lobe (of the lungs). (Cf. E.fueiHc de 
poutmon Cotgr.) Obs. rare~‘^. _ 

2308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v- 
to shape r voys ihayre is 'l dht * 

9 ,- The layer of fat round the kidneys of a p g , 
also applied to the inside fat of other animals. 
Now only dial, 
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14., Amc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1700) 425 Take the 

lefe of porke sethen . . and grynde hit smalfe. 1552 Hulokt, 
Leaffe or fat of a swj'ne, vnctnm. 5563 \yills <5- hrj. N. C, 
(Surtee<) 1835 Leaves of ij swyne liij 1630 J. Taylor 

Gt. Eater Kent 8 What say you to a leafe or flecke of a 
brawn new kild? 1697 Da.mpier l^oy. 106, I heard of a 
Monstrous Green Turtle. . . The leaves of Fat afforded 8 
Gallons of Oyl. 1753 Scots Mag. Jan. 4S/2 The fore chine 
weighed 64, and the leaves 75 pounds, 1854 Thoreau 
IValcicfixyn. <1836)304 A thick moist lobe, a word especially 
applicable to the liver and lun^s and the leaves of fat. 1876 
Whitby Gtoss.^ Leeaf^ or Leaf^ the in.side layer of fat in a 
pig or a goose. * Geease-leeaf.’ S.W. Lxnc.Gloss. 

10 . A very thin sheet of metal, esp. gold or 
silver. (See also Dtttch^ Florence leaj^ Gold leaf, 
Silver leaf.) 

14. . Voc. in Wr.AVulcker 580(3 Electuni^ ajefe of goolde. 
1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 10 Vpon a Stith with a Mallet it 
[gold] is brought into most thin leafe or plate. 1580 F rampton 
Monardes' Dial. Iron 166 Vessels of Copper, or of the leafe 
ofMilan...TheleareofMiIanismadeofIron. vjtrFCurios.in 
Husb.ffGard. 2 A\ Put it into several Leafs of the nnestOold. 
rtxSoo'CowpER ^/at////_^y'If///vi, Hemustbeatitas thin and 
as fine As the leafthat infolds what an invalid swallows, 1851 
filustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib, 1236 Gold and silver beaten into 
leaves, for gilding. 

b. A thin sheet or layer of other material pro- 
duced either by beating out or by splitting; a 
lamina (of horn, marble, wood, etc.). Lantern 
leaves (see Lantern sb. 9). 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 571 The first who couered all 
the walls . . with leaues of marble. 1640 in Entick London 
II. 175 Homs of lanthorn, the 1000 leaves. x668 Phil. 
Trans. Ill, 783 Very many siasa lacrymalia oi Glass, 
which by length of time were become laminated into divers 
leaves, 1772 Nugent tr. Ilist. Friar Gerund iv. i.'<. 199 
The modern buildings at Rome., appear to be all por- 
phyry, marble, .when, in reality, they have no more of tne.se 
stones than a thin superficial leaf. 1850 ScoRESBYC^r«v>*'r 
Whalem. Adv, iii. (1859) 38 The bones, or rather, slabs of 
whalebone, radiate in leaves that lie edgewise to the mouth. 
x88o Chauxhers' Encyct. (U. S, cd.) s.v. Deals^ When a deal 
is sawed into twelve or more thin planks, they are called 
' leaves *. 

1 11 . The sheet of leather into which the teeth 
of a wool-card were inserted. Obs. 

2688 K.HoiME Ar/nouty in. 02/1 The Leaf, the Leather 
to sebthe Teeth in. Pricking the Leaf, is making holes in 
the Leather, into which the teeth are put. 

12 . A hinged part or one of a series of parts 
connected at one side or end by a hinge ; a flap. 
Now rare or obs. exc. s/ee. as in b, c, d, c. 

X420 E. E. Wills (1882) 46 A beme hat y weye herewith, 
and ij leuys. ^1524 Churchw, Ace. Si. Afaryhill^ Loud. 
(Nichols 1797) 1x8 A Spear with « leues, 1526 Pil^. Per/. 
(W. de W. X531) 236 He . . wrote them in a payre of tables 
of stone, whiche tab]e.s had two leaues or two bredes. 1572 
Lane. Wills (Chetham Soc.) II, 205 One mucke weyne 
leaves. 

b. One of two or more parts of a door, gate, 
or shutter turning upon hinges. 

^ c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1327 pe wyndowes wern y*mad of 
iaspie -he leues were masaljme. 1382 Wyclif yudg. xvi, 3 
And thens rysynge he [Sampson] cook both leeues of the 
sate. 1581 Lambakob Eiren. u. vH. lis8S) 265 Puttyng 
backe the leafe of a window with his dagger. x6ix Bible 
Ezek. xH. 24 And the doores had two leaues a piece, 
two turning leaues. 1723 Chambers Le Clerc's Treat. 
Archit. I. 102 Coach-Gates .. are usually made with two 
Leaves or Folding-doors. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
xli, Two .. personages in black flung open each a leaf 
of the door as the carriage pulled up. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. III. iv. 106 The chanted prayer. .Thrilled 
through the brazen leaves of the gre.at door. 1887 Times 
25 Aug. 4/5 One leaf of each pair of gates. 

c. A hinged flap at the side of a table to be 
raised when required for use. Hence applied gen. 
to any movable addition to the top of a table. 

1558 Bury Wilts (Camden) 151 One plaine table w^** one 
leafe. 1577 Wills ^ Itiv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) I, 4x4 A table 
withe two leves vjr. viij</, 1665 Pepys Diary 28 May, Here 
I saw one pretty piece of household sluflT : — as the company 
inercaseth, to put a larger leaf upon an ovall tabic. 1797 
Mar. Edgeworth Early Lessons (1827) I. 50, 1 >vill hold up 
this p.art of the table which is called the leaf. 2830 AIar- 
RVAT King’s Own xli. He has finished the spare-leaf of the 
dining-table, 1883 Harpers Alag. Oct. 653/2 The table was 
cleared off, and the leaves taken out. 

d. The part of a draw-bridge or bascule-bridge 
which is raised upon a hinge. 

1653 Boston Rec. (1877) II. 1x7 Liberty, .to alter the drawe 
bridgCj whereas it is made [to] rise in one Leafe, and . . to 
make It to rise in two leaves. 1791 Selby Bridge Act 2A 
The leaf or leaves of the said bridge, X894 ll^cstut. Gaz. 
sojune 5/2 The ponderous bascules or leaves of the [Tower] 
bndge were seen to rise steadily into the air. 

e. A hinged sight on the baiTel of a rifle. 

1875 in Knight Diet. Mech. s.v. Lea/sight. 2896 Westin. 
Gaz. 16 Sept. 3/1 Half the company with the leaf of the 
sight raised and halfwithit down, s^oo Daily Ke^vs 2 Feb. 
'7/1 The sighting leaf. 

13 . One of the teeth of a pinion. (See also quot. 

1805.) 

27^ in PitiLLirs (ed.KerseyX 272QDr.sAcuLinRsin/’/://. 
Trans. XXKVI. 195 An Iron Wheel, .. to be carried round 
by a Pinion, «, of a few Leaves. 2805 Brewster in Fer- 
gnson's Led. I. 82 note, W'ficn the small wheel is solid and 
oblong, and it*s teeth longer than their distance from the 
axis, .. its teeth arc named leaves. x8xs-x6 T. Smith Pano^ 
'rama Sci. ^ Art 1 , 358 'l*he tooth of the wheel acts upon 
•the leaf of the pinion. 

* 14 . The bnm of a hat. Chiefly Anglo-Irish, 

♦ 1767 H. Brooke Fool o/Qual. IV. 210 Harry let down the 
leaf of bis hat, and drew it over his eyes to conceal bis 


emotions. 1842 Hi Ainsworth Gsty Fawkes xl, His hat 
was . , somewhat broader in the leaf than was ordinarily 
.worn. 2842 Lever y. Hinton xxi. 146 A hat., the leaf 
jagged and broken. 2893 P. W. Joyce Short Hist. Irel. 1 18 
The barread or hat was cone-shaped and without a leaf. 

15 . Weaving. Leaf of heddles (see quot. 1839). 
Txoill of three, fottry etc. leaves : twill woven upon 
three, lour, etc. leaves of heddles; hence atlrib,, 
as eight-leaf hvilL • 

1832 G. R. ^^QKiEKSilk Manuf. 2^8 All varieties of twilling 
depend upon the. .'working of the different leaves of heddles. 
1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1230 The heddles being stretched be- 
tween two shafts of wood, all the heddles connected by the 
same shafts are called a leaf. Ibid. 2231 The draught of the 
eight-leaf tweel differs in nothing, .excepting in the number 
of leaves. x888 J. Paton in Kncycl. Brit. XXIV. 464/2 
Regular twills of from four to eight leaves arc woven in the 
same manner. 

m. atlHh. and Comb. 

16 . a. .Simple attiib., chiefly Boi. and Vegetable 
Phys., as leaf axil, -blade, -disease, -lobe, -shadozu, 
-shoot, -stalk, -vein. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 322 Flowers fascicled in the 
upper *Ieaf-axils. Ibid. 367 ^Leaf-blade fiat. 2869 Rep. 
Comni. U. S. Agric. 228 Mildew and other ^leaf dibeases. 
2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 15 *Leaf-!obes longer, 2B63 
Longf. Wayside Inn i. Falcon of Ser Federigo 50 In the 
*leaf-shadows of the trellises. 286$ Early H id. Man. 

viL 287 A pointed flexible '‘leaf-shoot of wild plantain. 2776 
Withering Brit. Plants Gloss. 799 *Leaf-stalk, the foot- 
stalk of a leaf. 2839 Lindley Introd. Dot. (ed. 3) 138 'i'he 
petiole, or leafstalk. i83oC. R. Markham Pemv. Bark-ss.s\\. 
x93Dibtingutbhable by the deep red of the *leaf-veins. 

b. objective, as leaf eater, shedding*, leaf hear - 
-eating, -forming, -shedding 

2875 Bennett & I)ycr Sachs' Bot. 231 Leaves and “Leaf- 
hearing Axes. 2852 T. W. Harris Insects^ Injur. Veget. 
(18621 117 *Leaf-eatcis. Ibid. 121 The torloisc-Deetles..are 
*leaf-ealing insects. 2884 Bower & De Bary' s Phaner. 

63 *Leaf*forming plants. *837 Wheelwright tr. Atisto- 
phanes 1. 107 Smelling of bind-weed and *]ear*shedding 
poplar. 2876 T. Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 3x6 The leaf- 
■shedding season being now at Its height. 

c. instrumental, as leaf- entangled, -fringed, 
-laden , -latticed, -roofed, -sheltered, -stresvn, -strown. 

i8. t %He.ixes Promeih. Uuh. iv, i. 258 The emerald light of 
*leaf-entangled beams. 1820 Keats Ode Grecian Uric s 
What *leaf.fringed legend haunts about thy .shape. . ? 1842 
Faker Styrian Lake, etc. jaa -Leaf.laden waters. 1863 
Lorgf. Wayside Inn i. Birds Kitlingiuorth 122 The dim, 
*leaf.Iatticed windows of the grove. 1839 Bailey Pestusxx. 
(1848) 238 Old orchards' 'leaf roofed aisles. 1769 G. White 
Selbome (1789I 69 To yonder bench *leaf.sheltered let us 
stray. 1876 T. Hardy Eihetberta The "leaf-strewn path. 
1730-46 Thomson Animnn 955 '1‘hese now the lonesome 
inuse. .lead into their "leaTstrown walks. 

d. parasynthetic and similative, as leaf-hladed, 
-legged, -pointed, -shaped adjs. ; also leaf-like adj. 

1883 Daily AVrwai Sept. sA A small "leaf-bladed sheathed 
dagger. l8t8 Byron C/i. Har. iv. oil, Of her consuming 
cheek the autumnal -leaf-like red. 184s Lindley Sett. Bet. 
(1862) r68 The stem. -leaf-like ifatiaeens). 1865 Lubbock 
Preh. Times 17 The swords of the Bronze age. -are always 
more or less leaf-like in shape. 1870 Hooker Stnd. Flora 
1 1 1 ubus /rnticosns. -Sepals ascending often -leaf-pointed. 
1851 D. Wilson Preh. Asm. (1863) IL III. I. 8 The ancient 
bronze -leaf-shaped sword, 

17 . Special comb. : leaf-bearing a., Iiaving a 
leaf-like appendage; applied spec, to worms of 
the family Phyllodocids:, which have gills in the 
form of leaves; i- leaf-beaten a., beaten to a 
thin plate or foil; loaf-beetle, a beetle of the 
family Chrysonielidre (see quot.); leaf-birtb [after 
ehildbis'th], a bringing forth of leaves ; leaf-brass, 
brass foil ; leaf-bridge, a bridge constructed witli 
a leaf or leaves (sense lad); leaf-bud, a bud from 
which leaves are produced (opposed \oflosver-btidy, 
leaf-bug U.S., a hetcropterous insect of the family 
Tistgitidoe {Cesst. Dicti)- leaf-bundle, the bundle 
of fibres running from the stem into the leaf of a 
plant ; leaf-butterfly, one of the genus Kallhna ; 
leaf-canopy (see quot.) ; leaf-climber (see quot. 
18S0) ; so leaf-climbing a. ; leaf-crumpler tsee 
quot.) ; leaf-cup, -f- (n) ? a cup shaped like a leaf ; 
(^) the s^oxAPolysnsiiaUvedaliat, Treas. Bot. t8C6) ; 
leaf-cutting, a leaf used as a cutting in the pro- 
pagation of cert.ain plants ; leaf-cycle Bot. (see 
quot.) ; loaf-door, a flap- or folding-door (in quots. 
ts-ansf. and fg.'s', loaf-eared, a corrupt form of 
lavc-eared (see Lave a.); leaf-fall {poet.), the fall 
of the leaf, autumn ; leaf-fat, the fat round a pig’s 
kidneys ; leaf-feeder, an insect that feeds upon 
pK-uit-Ieaves ; leaf-finch U.S., the common bull- 
finch, Byrrhula vulgaris {Cent. Diet.') ; leaf-flea, 
an insect of the family PsyUidx which lives on 
plants {Syd. Soe. Lex. 18S8) ; leaf-folder, a moth 
whose larvm fold leaves together to form a pro- 
tective covering ; leaf-footed a., having leaf-like 
feet ; leaf-frog, a frog of the genus Phyllomedusa 
(Webster, 1 8 97 1 ; leaf-gap Veg. Phys., a division in 
the fibre of a plant, caused by the protrusion of a 
leaf-bud ; -t- leaf-gate, a gate with folding leaves or 
flaps ; leaf-gildingi/i/. ji.,gilding with leaf-gold ; 
leaf-green zr., of the colour of green leaves ; also 
quasi-ji.; sb. = CHLOBornyLh; loaf-hopper (see 


quot.) ; leaf-insect, a name for insects of the 
family Phasmidee, esp. thegenns Phyllium, in which 
the wings and sometimes the legs resemble leaves 
in shape and colour; leaf-joy nosice wd., leaf- 
lard tsee quols.) ; leaf-liohen, a lichen of the 
genus Parnielia or N.O. Parmeliacesx ; leaf-louse, 
one of the apliides which infest the leaves of plants ; 
a plant-louse ; leaf-metal, melal beaten out to a 
thin leaf or foil ; leaf-miner, a small caterpillar 
of a tineid moth which eats its way between the 
cuticles of leaves ; leaf-mining caterpillar \ leaf- 

mould, mould having a large proportion of decayed 
leaves mixed with it; leaf-netting (see quot.); 
leaf-nosed a., having a leaf-like appendage on 
the snout ; spec, applied to the phyllostomoid and 
rhinolophoid bats ; leaf-opposed a. Bot., having 
opposite leaves ; leaf-plant, a plant cultivated for 
its foliage; in quot. attsib.\ leaf-red = Ervthro- 
PHYLL {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; leaf-roller, the cater- 
pillar of certain (tortricid) moths, which, rolls up 
the leaves of plants which it infests; s,a leaf-roll- 
ing adj. ; leaf-rosette Veg. Phys., a cluster of 
leaves resembling a rosette; leaf-rust, a mould 
which attacks trees, producing the appearance of 
rusty spots on the leaves ; leaf-scale, a scale on 
a plant-stem which develops into a leaf; leaf- 
soar, the cicatrix left on the bark by the separa- 
tion of the leaf-stalk of a fallen leaf ; leaf-sheath, 
an expansion at the axil of a leaf in some plants, 
which embraces the stem and petiole ; also, a 
covering to the leaf-bearing shoots of some grasses, 

e.g. the Equisctacex ; + leaf-siokness (see quot. 
and cf. sense <; above) ; leaf-sight (see 1 2 e) ; 
leaf-silver, silver leaf or foil ; hence leaf- 
silvering vbl. sb., the process of covering with 
leaf-silver {Cent. Diet.) ; leaf-soil = leaf-mould ; 
leaf-spine (see quot. 1882); leaf-table, a table 
with a leaf or flap; leaf-tailed a., having the tail 
shaped like a leaf, applied to geckos of the genus 
Phyllunts {Ceut. Diet.)', leaf-teeth (see quot.); 
leaf-tendril, a leaf, the midrib of which grows 
beyond the blade in the form of a tendril ; leaf- 
thorn = leaf-spine {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; f leaf-tin, 
tin-foil; leaf-tobacco (seeqtiot. 1851) ; leaf-trace 
Veg. Phys. (see quot. 1882); leaf-turner, +(a) 
jocular, a reader of a book ; (i) a device for turn- 
ing over the leaves of a book (Knight Diet. Mech. 
187s) ; leaf-valve, ‘a valve of a pumping-engine 
hinged orpivoted on one side, a flap- valve ' (Knight) ; 
leaf-wasp, ‘asaw-fiy ’(Webster, 1897); leaf- work, 
ornamental work consisting of leaf-forms; f leaf- 
worm, a caterpillar that devours leaves. 

1882 Cassetrs Nat. Hist. VI. 232 The family of •Leaf- 
bearing Worms, the Phyllodocidie, contains very beautiful 
Worms. 1660 Hexham Dsttch Diet.. Ktater.gossdt,..*\ecde- 
beaten gold. 1852 T. W. Harris Insects Istjssr. Pe^et, {1862I 
1 17 Beelles.. which, as they derive their nourishment, .from 
leaves alone, maybe called •leaf-beetles. 2M7 Bowen Virg. 
Bctoyc.m. 56 Noweach meadow is teeming, in "leafbirth every 
tree. 1708 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 90 The Rosin, while warm; 
would attract •Leaf-Brass. 1841 S, C. Brecs Gloss. Civ. 
En-ist., •Leaf-Bridge, or Hoist-Bridge. 1664 Evelyn Kal. 
HorL Jan. (1706) 4 Learn, .to.. distinguish the Bearing and 
Fruit-buds from the •Leaf-buds. 1839 Lindley Introd. 
Bot. ted. 3) 74 The usual, or normal, situation of leaf-buds 
is in the axil of leaves. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's 
Phaster. 256 All . . are, according to Wigand, ‘ true •leaf- 
bundles, ^since they traverse only one internode and 
then run into the leaforgans. i88z Cassells Nat. Hist. VI. 
232 •Leaf-butterfly of India [Kallisssa istathis). 1885 C. F. 
Holder Marvels Astissi. Life 147 Java, -the home of the 
beautiful leaf-butterfly, 1889 Lasui Ag-essts' Pec. o Feb. 126 
A forest is said to form a •■ leaf-canopy ’ when the crouns 
of the trees touch each other. 18S0 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. 

§ 3. (ud. 6) 52 *Leaf.Climbers are those in which support is 
gained by the action, not of the stem itself, but of the leaves 
It bears. 1880 C. fit F. Darwin Mozicssi. PI. 139 A •leaf- 
climbing plant. 1884-3 Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) II. 4-14 
The •leaf-crmnpler, Phycis indiginelta, of North America. 

. .The caterpillars draw together and crumple the leaves on 
which they feed. 1716 Load. Gaz. No. 5409/3 A •Leaf 
Cup without a Cover. 1890 G. M. Gould Nesv Med. Diet., 
BeaPs./oot, leaf cup. .\ popular remedy for enlargement 
of the spleen, or the ‘ ague-cake 'of malarious regions. 18S2 
Garden 4 Feb. 74/1^ 1 have been successful with •leaf cut* 
tings of . . Bertolonias. 1877 Bennett tr. ThomPs Bot. 87 
If a spiral is drawn round the stem connecting the points of 
attachment of the [alternate or scattered] leaves. . - 'The 
course of the spiral from any one leaf to the next leaf which 
stands exactly vertically above or beneath it is therefore 
termed the •leaf-cycle. z6oo J. Lane Tom Tel-lroth 113 
'The two •leafe-dores of quondam honestie, Which on foure 
vertues Cardinall were turned. 1615 Crooke Body oj Man 
108 Nature hath ordained fi: scitualed a certain value, leaf* 
doore, or floud-gatc, at the beginning of this Colon. 3840 
Browning Sordello lil. 95 •Leaf-fall and grass-spiing forihe 
year. 2725 Bradley /vi/rr. Diet. s.v. Sansages,''Lear.Fatout 
of the Hogs-belly. 1853 Zoologist XL 4025 The seed-feeders 
.. not betr-nying themselves by the discoloured blotches as 
the *leaf-recdcrs do. 1869 ReO. Comm. U.S. Aprie. 217 
llhnojs I *1 he slcaf folder, -thrips, borer, and curculio are 
occasionally found in vineyards. 1863 Wood Hlnstr. Nat. 
Hist. III. 633 The Phylfopoda, or 'Leaf-footed Entomo- 

Strac-T. 1884 Bower &:S corT/7f/;nry't/’/m«r/-.243Narlow 

reticulated tracheides at Ilie c-.iges bordering the *lcaf-gap. 
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i6is CrooivE Body of Man 2^6 The tome Membranes , . do 
somtimes hang downe on either hand in the sides by the 
cleft like vnto values,. or •leafe-gates. 1839 UreZ^/V/. Arts 
613 *Leaf gilding, .is done by giving, .a coat of gum water 
or fine size, applying the gold leaf ere the surfaces be hard 
dry. 1853 Ibid. (ed. 4) II. 867 Chlorophyle (*leaf*green). 
1891 Daily News 19 Sept. 2/r The hat . . is in leaf green 
felt. 18^ Ibid. 27 Feb. 6/6 Laburnum-yellows, leaf-greens. 
1852 T.w. Harris / rw£r.'j/«y«r. Veget, (1862) 220 Some of 
the insects.. are.. called.. frog-hoppers, and toothers [TV///- 
may be applied the name of *^leaf-hoppers, because 
they live mostly on the leaves of plants. x86x Tennckt Nat. 
Hist. Ceylon s,oZ *Leaf-insects. 1863 Wood Illustr. Nat. Hist. 
1 1 1.486 Leaf insect , ^^30 Uawley xx.Bacon's 
Life^ Z?ert/Zli650'34 Hopeisasa^Leafe-Ioy[orig,i'a«?K<i//z 
gaudiiim foUatu}ji\\ Which maybe beaten out, to a great Ex- 
tention, like Gold, 1858 Simmonds Trade, ^Leaydard, 
lard from the flaky animal fat of the hog. 1879 Rossiter 
Diet. Sci. Terms, * Leaf lichens, Parmeliaccx. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1824) III. 212 The animal which some have 
called the *Leaf Louse, is of the size of a flea, and of a 
bright green, or bluish-green colour. 18x2 J. Smyth Praef. 
0/ Customs (1821) 155 *Leaf Metal (except of Gold) the 
packet to contain 250 leaves. 1830 J. Rennie Insect A rehit. 
xii. 239 Most of the solitary *leaf-miners either cannot or 
will not construct a new mine, if ejected by an experimenter 
from the old. 1883 Wood in Gd. IPords Dec. 763/2 Leaf- 
miners — tiny caterpillars which pass their lives between the 
inner and outer layer of leaves. 18^0 J. Rennie Insect 
Avchit. xii. 233 *Leaf-mining Caterpillars, 1845 FloHst's 
yrnl. 53 A compost of *leaf-mould, loam, and sand, well 
mixed together. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needle* 
work 360 *Lei\f Netting, also known as Puff Netting, and 
worked so as to raise some of the loops of a row above the 
others. 1879 Wright Anim. Life 64 The Phyllostomidac. 
T'his family contains the simple ^Leaf-nosed Bats. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 5 Ranunculus .. llatrachium Pe- 
duncles usually *leaf*opposed. 1896 Howells Impressions 
«5- Exp. 214 The *leaf-plant beds before the hotel. 1830 
J. Rennie Insect Archit. viii. 158 The caterpillars which 
are familiarly termed •leafrollers, are perfect hermits. Ibid, 
163 The leaf-rolling caterpillars. 1875 Brnnett & Dyer 
Sachs' Bot. 169 The *leaf-rosettes of Crassulace®. 1865 
Cooke Rust, Smut, etc. 111 A rare species in Britain is 
the oak-*leaf rust {Uredo Quereus). *776-96 Withering 
Bril, Plants (cd. 3) II. 490 Leaves floating, long, grass- 
like, blunt, from *leaf-scales. i8« Lindley Introd. Bot. 
(X848) I. 239 We do not .. usually find any buds in the 
axils of the *leaf-scars. 1830 — Nat. Syst. Bot. p. xlvii, 
*Leafshealhs entire . . Leafsheaths slit. 1875 Bennktt 
& Dyer Sachs* Bot. 370 {Eguiseium Tebnateia ^ and 
E.arz'ense] After they have formed several foliar girdles 
and their apex is covered by a Arm envelope of leaf-sheaths, 
they break through the base of the parent leaf-sheaths. 
26x4 Markham CZfrt/J. Husb. iii, xxvi. (1668) 93 The stag- 
gers, or *leaf-sickness .. is ingendered in sheep by sur- 
feiting on Oak-leaves . . or su^ like . . it is cold corrupt 
blood, or flegm, gathered together about the brain. 2614 
Camden Rem, 204 Eteauen ounces two pence ferling 
[in the lb. of coin] ought to be of so pure siluer, as is 
called *leafe siluer. 17x2 Cooke Foy. S. Sea 87 Salvers, 
Spoons,. .&c. cover'd with Leaf Silver and Gold. 2872 
yrnl. Horticulture 21 Mar, 262/1 *L€af soil decays with 
age, and Anally becomes vegetable soil. 2894 Robinson 
Cottage Gardening IV. 22/2. 2877 Bennett tr. Thomd's 
Bot. 209 *Leaf.spines as in the holly. 2882 Vines Sachs' 
Bot. 2X5 Leaf-spines are leaves which have developed 
into long, conical, pointed, woody bodies. 1649 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 220 A *leafe table, a forme, a great 
kettle. 2884 Bowkr & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 374 The 
■*leaf-teeth of Droscra. ..The leaf of species of.Drosera 
.. has at its edge and on its entire upper surface numerous 
Aliform teeth with broadened ends. 2877 Bennett tr. 
Thomi's Bot. 109 Accordingly as they belong to the stem 
as in the vine, or to the leaf as in the tare, they are called 
stem- or *leaf-tendrils. 2611 Cotcr., Orpel,..SL kind of 
*Ieafe-iinne. 1600 Rowlands Lett. Humoui's Blood vi. 77 
Out upon Cane and *leafe Tabacco smell. 2851 Illustr. 
Catal. Gt. Exhib. 204 Tobacco . . the taw material, as im- 
ported with the stalk on it, known as ‘ leaf’, or * unstemmed ', 
tobacco. 1875 BENNETf K; Dyer Sachs' Bot. 432 We have 
here ‘common’ bundles [of Phanerogams], each of which 
has one arm that ascends and bends out into the leaf, and 
another which descends and runs down into the .stem; the 
latter is called by Hanstein the ‘ inner 'leaf-iracc 2877 
Bennett tr. Thomi's ZVZ'360 Leaf-traces. 1672 Marvell 
Reh. Trahsp. i. 212 Where then wereallyour*Leaf-turners? 
2621 CoTGiL, Fueillure, .. *leafe-worke, or a leauie Aourish- 
ing. xZ^xl^owQY.Childr, Lords Supper XI Bright-curling 
tresses of angels Peeped .. from out of the shadowy leaf- 
work. cxooo Ags. Ps. Ixxvii. 51 (Spelman) He sealde “leaf- 
wyrme C. treowj'rme, Vulg. <emtgini\ waistm heora. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter Ixxvii. 46 And to lefe-worme t’ar fruit 
gafe he. 1496 P'ysshynge w. Angle (1883) 25 The water 
docke leyf worme and the hornet worme. 

Leaf (l/f), V. Sec also Leave v.^ [f. Leap sb.'\ 
1. inlr. To put forth leaves or foliage. Also to 
leaf out (U.S.). 

161 X CoTCR., to leafe; or leaue ; to beare, or 

bring forth leaues. 1695 Evely.s Diary 21 Apr., The Spring 
begins to appeare, yet the trees hardly leaPd. 1759 B. Stil- 
lingfl. Cal. Flora Pref., Misc. Tracts (1762) 233 , 1 marked 
the day of the month on which certain trees leafed. 1837 
Lowell Lett. (1894) I, i. 19 The gooseberry bushes are 
beginning to leaf out. 2855 Singleton Virgil I. 19 Now 
leaf the woods. x86x Delamer FI. Gard. 24 By making the 
bulbs leaf in a reserved ground. 2872 O. W. Holmes Poet 
Break/. ’t. xi. (1885). 286 There it stood .. leaAng out hope- 
fully in April 

, 2. trans. To cover with foliage, /oet. rare. 

1849 Tail's Mag. XVI. 670 The wood that leafs the hill- 
side. 

b. To shade (a plant) with leafage. 

2846 yml. R. Agric. Soc, VII. n. 592 The ret^ulsites Jof 
the pea] are early ripening, short and delicate bme, which 
wdi not leaf or house the turnips too much, 

o. a. To turn or turn over (^the leaves of a hook). 
Now U. S, b. To number (a leaf of a book). 

*663 Sir G. Mackenzie A’ -T/tziexvi. (1685) 247 Chil- 


dren who love to leaf over talidouce pictures. 2875. F. J, 
FuRNiVALLin Thynne's Attimoiiv.^.xWXfQciiW is leaft or 
folio'd Fo. CC. xix. 2888 Advance (Chicago) i) Aug., This 
)nan in front of me who is leaAng the hymn-book. 

Hence Iiea’Ang* vbl. jA, a. the putting forth of 
leaves ; b. leaf-painting, leafage {rare ) ; Ijea’fing 
///. a., that puts forth leaves. 

26x0 (jUillim 111. vil. (1611) 204 A liuely power 

of growing, budding, leaAng, blossoming and fructifying. 
17S9 B. Stillingfl. Cal. Flora Pref., Misc. Tracts (1762) 
233 The leaAng, Aowering, &c. of . . plants. 28x5 L. Simond 
Tour Gt. Brit. (1817) 11 . 190 Glover is a very good paysa- 
giste, but his leaAng is too spotty, a 1832 Moir Child’s 
Burial in Spring \i. Poet. Wks, 1852 I. 117 'J'he birds sang 
forth from many a leaAng tree. 28M Darwin Anim. (J* PI. 

I. .X. 354 The periods of leaAng and flowering difier, 2870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 412 Carex aquatilis , . sheaths all 
leaAng, not Alamentous. 

Leafage (Irfeds). Also 6 lefage, 8 levage. 
[f. Leaf sd. + -age.] 

1. Leaves collectively ; foliage. 

*599 !'• M[oufet] SilFtvormes 54 If morn and eu’n fresh 
lefage they may haue. 2850 Blackie ALschylus 11. 374 
When the leafage Arst comes out in spring. 2876 Farrar 
Atarlb. Serm. iv. 30 'Hie test of iheir reality is not the idle 
leafage of profession, but the rich certainty of fruit. i88x 
S. R. Hole Nice iii. 36 The silvery leafage of the olive. 
1883 Ruskin Art Eng. i. 10 The true representation of 
actual Sunshine, of growing Leafage. 

b. The representation of leaves or foliage, esp. 
as an ornamentation. 

2703 T. N, City If C. Purchaser \<A The Drapery or Lev- 
age that is wrought upon the Heads of Pillars. X762-7X 
H. Walpole Veriue's Anted. Paint, (1786) IV. 320 The 
leafage of his trees. -is hard. 2855 Ruskin Stones Ven. 
III. 1. § 2. 2 Corinthian capitals, rich in leafage. 2863 
Genii. Mag. Nov. 537 We have also an extreme dislike to. . 
his adopting the modern conceit of leafage in place of the 
long-established., technical term of foliation. ^ xB^^Archxo* 
logia LIII. 554 Their freely-carved leafage is far superior 
to any foliage that could have been executed. 

2. Lamination, rare. 

i833‘ Holland Mann/. Metal W. 349 The leafage of the 
wire IS produced by passing it through a numerous succes- 
sion of rayed perforations. 

Iiea-f-ontter. 

1. An insect that cuts or eats out portions of the 
leaves of trees ; spec, in Uaf-cuUer ant. bee. 

18x5 Kirby & Sp, Entomol. 1 . 192 The leaf-cutter bee also 
(Apis centuneularis) by cutting pieces out .. dUAgures it 
[the rose] considerably. i88x Cassell's Nat, Hist, V. 36S 
The .. Bees of the genus Megachile are commonlj*^known 
as Leaf-cutters. 2899 Daily News 26 July 8/2 Another 
community, Leaf-Cutter Ants, of North America, 
b. A bird of similar habits. 

2884G. Allen in /•i>«.g’w.iI/«ir-J^*)-29*TheSouth American 
leaf-cutter has . . l^ny bosses on its beak and palate. 

2 . A paper-knife. ‘ (J,S. rare' {Cent. Diet.), 

So Leaf-cuttingf ///. c., in leaf*cuUmg ant, bee 

= prec. (sense i\ 

2802 Bingley /I m«/.Z^«»^.(i8t3') 111.272 The Leaf-cutting 
Bee, 2874 Lubbock Wild Flowers t. 6 A species of acacia 
.. is apt to be stripped of its leaves by a leaf-cutting ant. 
DLeafdom (indom). nonce~wd. [f. Leaf sb. + 
-DOM.] The realm of leaves. 

1856 Amo Poet. Wks. 127 What life ihe’liltle Creeper of 
the Tree To leafdom send.s. x8^ Mrs. M. Huncekford 
Under.Currents I. i. 1 Clothed with a tender foliage, a very 
baby leafdom, just bursting into the fuller life. 

Leaf-eared : see Lave a, b. 

Leafed (ifft), et- (See also Le.vved a.) [f. 
Leaf - t- -ED 2 .] Having a leaf or leaves. Chiefly 
in parasynlhetic formations, as broad- ^ thick-, itvo- 
lea/ed. 

1, Having leaves or foliage ; bearing (a specified 
kind of) foliage, rare except with adj. prefixed. 

1552 Huloet, Braunched or leafed, /rotuiatus. 2572 
Bossewell Armorie iii. 236 ’I'he Aelde is of the Moone, 
a Therebinthe tree, Satorne, floured and leafed Veneris. 2601 
Holland Pliny II. 257 Some say it is leafed after the 
tnaner of Squilla or sea-onion. 1660 Blount Boscobel 32 
The colonel made choice of a thick le.ifed oak. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India P, 277 Bamboos, .sending from every Joint 
grouts of the same form, leafed like long Five-Angered 
Grass. 2860 Merc. Marine Alag.yW. 199 A thick leafed 
. . plant. 

trans/. x 6 S 9 Pecke Parnassi Puerp. 16 Trees_ regain 
Hair ; and Fields the verdant Giass : But when will your 
Head Leafd be, as it was? 

2. Of a door, book, etc. : Having (a specified 
number of) leaves, Obs. 

2398 Yong Diana 87 All the windowes were double leafed 
a peece. x6tx Cotgr., Valve, a foulding, or two-leafed 
doore, or window. 26x2 Corvat Crrr<f#//« an A two leafed 
brasen gate. 1626 tr. Parallel, A ij, A two leafed Tablet. 

3. (iTroad-) brimmed, (jf. Leaf sb. 14 . 

2842 H. Ainsworth -Guy Fawkes i, With a broad-leafed 
steeple-crowned hat .. pulled over his brows. x86x W. F. 
Collier Hist. Eng, Lit, 176 A broad-leafed low-crowned 
hat of Flemish beaver. 

Lea’fen, a. rare—K [f. Leap sb. + -en (? Or 
misprint for beaten.)'] In Leaf-gold. 

2746 Hervey RH^. Fl<nver-gard, 57 This reddens into 
blood in the Veins of the Mulberry, and attenuates itself 
into leafen Gold to create a Covering for the Quince. 

Leafery (lf'f®>'0* ff-LEAP -f-ery.] Leafage. 

2834 J. Wilson Let. in Hamilton Mem. V. (1859) 164 The 
matured and almost arid leafcry of Summer. 2883 Blacksv. 
Mag. July 116 The rising amphitheatre of wood behind is 
singularly rich in leafcry. 

Lsafe-sugger, dial, form of Loaf-sugar.- 


tliea'ffal, o. Ofa. Forms: i (se)16a£full, 2 
lefull, 3 lBfful(l,leffal, leafful. [OE. (ge)l^affiil!, 
f. (ge)leafa belief, faith + -ful.] Faithful, believ- 
ing. 

£ 93 ° Lttidh/. GosJ,. Matt. xxv. =t ForSon ofer Iyt?a Su 
were leafFull ofer monigoSec ic setto. C975 Rus/m'. Gosp. 
John XX. 27 Nclle du wosa un;;ilefend ah leaf-full. CX173 
Lamb. Horn, 77 He nis nawiht alle monne lauerd .. but 
lefulle monne lauerd. cizoo Ormin 19242 Wibherblic eahe, 
& ec Wibh lasflTull herrless sihhhe. C2203 Lay. 3033 Cor- 
doille..nom hire leaf-fulne huie |>at heo ll3en nolden [Iread 
noldej ^ c xzzo Bestiary -jx^, List ilk lefful man her-to. a 2223 
Leg. Kaih. 1038 Godd (be leadeS euch leafTul to treowe 
hile.aue). ^1230 Gen. tj- Ex. 3447 If ye listen lefful to me, 
Ic wile mm folc owen be. 

Leaf-gold. 

1. = Gold le-vf. 

2598 Epnlario Cj, When the Peacocke Is ro.sted, you may 
gild it with leafe gold. 2604 Middleton F. Hubburds T. 
Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 107 A quaint volume fairly bound up 
in principal vellum, double-Alleted with leaf-gold. 1727 
W. Mather Vug. Man's Comp.Bz Lay a little Leaf-Gold 
upon a fine Earthen Plate. 2824 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. 1.(1863)31 Becoming thin by expansion, like leaf-gold. 
/ig. 2672 Dryden Marr. d la Mode iv. iv, The dull 
French poetry which is so thin, that it is the verj’ leaf- 
gold of wit. 

2. Native gold in the form of laminte. rare. 

2877 Raymond Statist. Alines Mining Rich nests of 

carbonate of lead, filled with leaf-gold, were, .found. 

Leafiness (irfines). [f. Leafy a. + -^*Ess.] 
The slate or condition of being leafy. 

2627 Lisander 4 * Cal. 1^5 Solitarinesse perpetually reside.? 
there in the shadow of an impenitrable leafiiiesse. 2632 
CoTTERELL Cussa/idra 1. (1676) i/i Trees whose thick leafi- 
ness cast a very pleasing shade. 1844 AIrs. Browning 
Vision Poets Concl. iv, While up the leafiness profound 
A wind . . Stood ready to blow on me when I turned that 
way. 2863 Bates Nat, A mason xui, (1864) 438 I'he mar- 
gins of these streams were paradises ofleafiness and verdure, 

tliea'fit. Obs. [f. Leaf sb. + -it, ? =et.] = 
Leaflet i. 


2787 Withering Brit. Plants Diet. Terms (1796) I. 66 
Lea/it, or little leaf (foliolum) one of the single leaves of a 
compound leaf. 2793 ' 1 *. Martvn Lang. Bot., Lcajlets, 
FoHola. Others call them Lea/its. But I follow the 
analogy of the language in forming diminutives. x8i6 
Keith Phys. Dot. IL 453 The leafits of some of the legu- 
minous plants., are often erected into a vertical position 
on each side the leaf-stalk. 28x9 H. Busk Bamniet 11. 458“ 
Smooth from the .spatula, heari-*«haped, or awl, The winged 
leafits stretch along the wall. 2820 Keats Isabella liv, So 
that the jewel, safely casketed, Came forth, and in perfumed 
leafits spread. 2830 J. Rennie Insect Archit. viii, 264 The 
leafits of the rose . . expand in nearly the same manner as 
a fan. 

Leafless (h’flfe), a. Also 6-7 Leaveless, q.v. 
[f. Leaf sb. + -less.] Without a leaf ; destitute 
of leaves or foliage. Also fig. 

2590 T. Watson Eclog. Death Walsingham 217 in Poems 
fArb.) 163 Now in the woods be leafelesse eur>’ 'Free. 2697 
Drydcn ASneid xi. 13 Above his Arms, Ax’d on the leaflesi* 
Wood, Appear’d liLs Plumy Crest. 2776-96 Withering 
Bnt. Plants (ed. 3) III. 390 Shoots very long, rather leaf- 
less below, 2824 \V. Irving T. Trav. 1 . 18 A cold leafless 
park. 2830 Lindley N'at. Syst. Bot. 330 Aphyllte, or Lealless 
flowerless plants. 2839 — Introd, Bot. (ed. 3) 127 The petiole 
may exist without the lamina, as in leajless Acacias. 1866 
M. Arnold Thyrsis ii, Leafless, yet soft as spring, The 
lender purple spray on copse and briers ! 
b. Leajless tree, the gallows, slang, 

1830 Lvtton /'arr/ Clifford I. xi. 261 Oh! there never 
was life like the Robber’s.. And its end?— why a cheer 
from the crowd below, And a leap from a leafless tree ! 

Hence Iiea'flessuess. 

18x8 Milman Samorwu. 580 Thy o’ershadowing woods 
One bare, brown leaflessness. 1873 Miss Sandivich 
/j/.(iB8o) 89 Mist, cold, murk, slush, gales, leaflessness, and 
all the dismal concomitants of an English winter. 

leaflet (irflet). [f. Leaf + -let.] A small 


leaf. 

1. f a. Bot. A sepal. Obs, b. Bot. One of the 
divisions of a compound leaf. c. popularly, A 
young leaf; rarely , a petal. 

2787 Fam. Plants 1 . 153 Perianth five-leaved : the leaflets 
lanced, equal, permanent. 28x2 A. T. Thomson Zw/r/. Dtsp. 
{1818) 404 The leaves are . . pinnate, with a terminal leaflet 
a little larger than the rest. 1839 Mee Diet. Arts It 
has a cup-shaped calyx . . The leaflets are united at their 
base, of a heart shape and toothed ; _stigmas three to five. 
2834 Marion Harland Alone xxvtii, 'J'he willow le.aflets 
were just pulling out. 2853 Lynch Rivulet xliv. iv, When 
Their [blossoms’] colour fade.s, their leaflets diy’. 2872 
Oliver Elem. Bot. i. vii. 76 Compound leaves . . having the 
blade divided into leaflets. 1896 Allbntt’s Syst. died. I. 
340 A decoction of aromatic plants, such as lavender or 
Iresh pine leaflets. 

2. Phys. and Zool. An organ or part of an organ 
resembling a small leaf. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 392 Follola (the LeafletY- 
Rigid .. leaf-like anal organs. 1833-6 Toop *• 

695/x Respiration is effected by means of four brancni 

leaflets .. arranged on either side of the body. , ,j i 

3 . A small-sized leaf of paper or a sheet foldea 
into two or more leaves but not stitched, and (mn- 
taining printed matter, chiefly for gratuitous dis- 
tribution. 

1867 Miss Broughton Cometh up 
Leaflets (as Spurgeon and Co. have liberation 

tract-s). x8S6 Q. Rev. Jan , 12 A generous S'J' h. 
leaflets for home use .and *bs orimed 

hours. 2888 Jacobi Printers' V c^. Lea/ets, jobs pnnlca 
on single leaves, either one or both sides. 
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14.. Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord, (1790) 425 Take the 
lefe ofporke seihen..and grynde hit smalle. 1552 Hulokt, 
Leaffe or fat of a s\v>*ne, vnctum. 1563 IVills <5* Inv, N, C. 
(Surtee^i) 183s I. 207 Leave-s of ij swyne nij 1630 J. Tavlor 
Gt. Eater Kent 8 What say you to a leafe or flecke of a 
brawn new kild? 1697 Dampier ^oy. 106, I heard of a 
Monstrous Green Turtle... The leaves of Fat afforded 8 
Gallons of Oyl. 17S3 Seats Mag. Jan. 48/2 The fore chine 
weighed 64, and the leaves 75 pounds. 1854 Thoreau 
Waldenx'^x. u 836 ) 304 A thick moist lobe, a word especially 
applicable to the liver and lunc;s and the leaves of fat. 1876 
Whitby Gloss.^ Leeaf^ or Leaf^ the inside layer of fat in a 
pig or a goose. * Geease*leeaf.* x886 in .S’. JK. Line, Gloss. 
10 . A very thin sheet of metal, esp. gold or 
silver. (See also DtUch^ Florence leaj^ Gold leaf, 
SlLVEK LEAF.) 

14. . Voc. in Wr.AVulcker 5S0/3 Electnvi^ a lefe of goolde. 
1567 Maplet Gr, Forest 10 Vpon a Stith with a Mallet it 
{gold] is brought into most thin leafe or plate. 1580 Frampton 
Monardes' Dial. Iron j 66 Vessels of Copper, or of the leafe 
ofMilan...The leafeof Milan ismadeof Iron. s^o^Curios.in 
Hjisb.^Gard.2A\ Put it into several Leafs ofthe finestGold. 
a 1Z06 CowpER Flatting Mill vi, He mu.st beat it as thin and 
as fine As the leaf that infolds what an invalid swallows. 183* 
Illnstr. Catnl. Gt. Exhib. 1236 Gold and silver beaten into 
leaves, for gilding. 

"b. A thin sheet or layer of other material pro- 
duced either by beating out or by splitting ; a 
lamina (of horn, marble, wood, etc.). Lantern 
leaves (see Lantern sb. 9). 

x6oi Holland Pliny 11 . 571 The first who couered all 
the walls . . with leaues of marble. 1640 in Entick London 
II. 175 Homs of lanlhorn, the 1000 leave.s. x668 Phil. 
Trans. III. 7S3 Very many vasa lactymalia ai Glass, 
which by length of time were become laminated into^divers 
leaves. 1772 Nugent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund tv. i.x. 199 
The modern buildings at Rome., appear to be all por- 
phjTy, marble, .when, in reality, they have no more of these 
stone.s than a thin superficial leaf. 1830 ScoRESBvC^^frvr’x 
Whalem. Adv. iii. (1859) 38 The bones, or rather, slabs of 
whalebone, radiate in leaves that He edgewise to the mouth. 
iBSo Chambers' Eneycl. (U.S. ed.) s.v. Deais„ When a deal 
is sawed into twelve or more thin planks, they are called 
‘leaves 

fU. The sheet of leather into which the teeth 
of a wool-card were inserted. Obs. 

x688 R. Holme in, oa/t The Leaf, the Leather 
to set'the Teeth In. Pricking the Leaf, is making holes in 
the Leather, into which the teeth are put. 

12 . A hinged part or one of a series of parts 
connected at one side or end by a hinge ; a dap. 
Now rare or ohs, exc. spec, is in b, c, d, c. 

x^o E. E. Wilts (1882) 46 A beme hat y weye herewith, 
and ij leuys. £'XS24 Chttrchw. Acc. St. Matyhilt, Lend. 
(Nichols 1797) xx8 A Spear with 2 leues. XS26 Pilgr, Per/. 
(W. de W, x53x) 236 He .. wrote them in a payre of tables 
of stone, whiche tables had two leaues or two bredes. 1372 
Lane. Wills (Chetham Soc.) II. 203 One mucke weyne w‘^ 
leaves. 

b. One of two or more parts of a door, gate, 
or shutter turning upon hinges. 

€ 1380 Sir Fertimb. 1327 pc wyndowes wem y-mad of 
iaspre .pc leues were masaljme, 1382 Wyclif Judg. xvi. 3 
And thens rysynge he (Sampson! took both leeues of the 
aate. X58X Lambarde^ Eiren. ii. vii. (1588) 265 Puttyng 
oacke the leafe of a window with his dagger. x6st Bible 
Ezeh. xli. 34 And the doores had two leaues a piece, 
two turning leaues. 1723 Chambers Le Cle^ds Treat. 
Archil, L 102 Coach-Gales .. are usually made with two 
L^ves or Folding-doors. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
xli. Two .. personages in black flung open each a leaf 
of the door as the carrl.'ige pulled up. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. III. iv. 106 The chanted prayer. .Thrilled 
through the brazen leaves of the great door. X887 Times 
25 Aug. 4/5 One leaf of each pair of gates. 

c. A hinged flap at the side of a table to be 
raised when required for use. Hence applied gen. 
to any movable addition to the top of a table. 

1538 Bury Wills (Camden) 151 One plaine table w**' one 
leafe. 1377 Wills ff Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) I. 414 A table 
withe two leves vjr. viijrf. 1663 Pepys Diary May, Here 
I saw one pretty piece of household stuff : — as the company 
increaseth, to put a larger leaf upon an ovall table. 1797 
Mar. Edchworth Early Lessons (1627) 1 . so, I will hold up 
this pan of the table which is called the leaf. X830 Mar- 
RYAT King's Own xli, He has finished the spare-leaf of the 
dining-table. X883 Har/ers i^Iag. Oct. 652/2 The table was 
cleared off, and the leaves taken out. 

d. The part of a draw-bridge or bascule-bridge 
which is raised upon a hinge. 

1633 Boston Ree. (1877) II. 117 Liberty, .to alter the drawe 
bridgCj whereas it is made [to] rise in one Leafe, and . . to 
make it to rise in two leaves. X79X Selby Bridge Act ja 
The leaf or leaves of the said bridge, 1894 Westm. Gaz. 
Rojune 5/2 The ponderous bascules or leaves of the [Tower] 
bridge were seen to rise steadily into the air. 

e. A hinged sight on the baiTel of a rifle. 

2875 in Knight Diet. Mech. s.v. Lea/sfght. 1896 IVestm. 
Gaz. 16 Sent. 3/1 Half the company with the leaf of the 
sight raised and halfwithit down, Daily News s Feb, 

'7/1 The sighting leaf. 

1 3 . One of the teeth of a pinion. (See also quot. 

1803.') 

X7^ in PitiLLirs (ed>KerseyX x729DF.SAGULiERsin/'///V. 
Trans. XXXVI, 195 An Iron Wheel, . . to be carried round 
by a Pinion, w, of a few Leaves. 1803 Brewster in Per. 
guson's Lest. I. 82 note, When the sinafi wheel is solid and 
oblong, and it’s teeth longer than their distance from the 
axis, ., its teeth arc named leaves. x8t2-x6 T. Smith Pano- 
'rama Set. ff Art \. 358 The tooth of the wheel acts upon 
“the leaf of the pinion. 

' 14 . The brim of a hat. Anglo-Irish, 

♦ 1767 H. Brooke o/Qual.W. 210 Harry let dov-m the 
leaf of his liat, and drew it over his eyes to conceal his 


emotions. 1841 H. Ainsworth Guy Fawkes xi, His hat 
was . . somewhat broader in the leaf than was ordinarily 
worn. 2842 Lever y, Hinton xxi. 146 A hat., the leaf 
jagged and broken. 2^3 P.W. Joyce Short Hist. Irel. 118 
The barread or hat was cone-shaped and without a leaf, 

15 . Weaving. Leaf of heddles (see quot. 1839). 
Twill of three^ four, etc. leaves \ twill woven upon 
three, four, etc. leaves of heddles; hence athib,, 
as eight-leaf tivilL • 

2832 G. R. Porter .yi/ife Manuf. 238 All varieties of twilling 
depend upon the. .'working of the different leaves of heddles. 
1839 Ure Diet. Arts 2230 The heddles being stretched be- 
tween two shafts of wood, all the heddles connected by the 
same shafts are called a leaf. Ibid. 2231 The draught of the 
eight-leaf tweel differs in nothing, .excepting in the number 
of leaves. 2888 J. Paton in Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 464/2 
Regular twills of from four to eight leaves are woven in the 
same manner. 

III. atlrih. and Comb. 

16 . a. Simple attiib., chiefly Bot, and Vegetable 
Phys., as leaf-axil, -blade, -disease, -lobe, -sliadoxv, 
-shoot, -stalk, -vein, 

2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 322 Flowers fascicled in the 
upper •leaf-axils. Ibid. 367 •Leaf-blade flat. 1859 Rep. 
Conwi. U. S. Agric. 218 Mildew and other •leaf diseases. 
2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 25 *Leaf-lobes longer. 1863 
Longf. Wayside luni. Falcon of Ser Federigo 50 In the 
•leaf-shadows of the trellises. 286sTvlor Early Hist. Man, 
vii. 287 A pointed flexible •leaf-shoot of wild plantain. 2776 
Withering Brit. Plants Gloss. 799 *Leaf-staIk, the foot- 
stalk of a leaf. 2839 Lindley Inirod. Bot. (ed. 3) 238 'i'he 
petinle.or leafstalk. 1880 C. R. Markham Peruv. Barkx.\\\, 
193 Distinguishable by the deep red of the •leaf-veins. 

b. objective, as leaf-eater, shedding-, leaf-bear- 
ing, -eating, -forming, -shedding adjs. 

1875 Bennett & Sack! Bot. 231 Leaves and •Leaf- 

bearing Axes. 283a T. W. Harris Insects^ Injur. Veget. 
(1862) 117 •Leaf-eaters. Ibid. 221 The tortoise-beetles.. are 
•leaf-eating insects. 2884 Bo\ver& Scott DeBary sPhaner. 
63 *Leaf-forming plants. 1837 Wheelwright tr. Aristo- 
phanes 1 . 107 Smelling of bind-weed and •leaf-shedding 
poplar, 2876 T. Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 316 The leaf- 
shedding season being now at its height, 

c. instrumental, as Icaf-cntangled, -fringed, 

- laden , -latliced, -roofed, -shellered, -slrezon, -slrown . 

282 1 Shelley P rorw/ 4 . Unb.iv, i. 258 The emerald light of 
•leaf-entangled beams. 2820 Keats Ode Grecian Urn 5 
What •leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape. . ? 2842 
Faber Styrian Lake, etc. 122 *Leaf-laden waters. 2863 
Longf, Wayside Inn\. Birds Killingivorth 122 The dim, 
•leaf-latticed windows ofthe grove. 2839 Bailey Festus xx, 
(18481 238 Old orchards' *leaf roofed aisles. 2769 G. White 
Selborne (1789) 6g To yonder bench •leaf-sheltered let us 
stray. 2876 T. Hardy Ethelberta The •leaf-strewn path. 
2730-46 Thomson Autumn 955 These now the lonesome 
'muse.. lead into their •leaf-strown walks. 

d. parasynthetic and similative, as leaf-bladed, 
-legged, -pointed, -shaped adjs. ; also leaf-like adj. 

2883 Boily Ne^vsii Sept, sh Asmall •leaf-bladed sheathed 
dagger. i8j8 Byron Ch. Har. jv. cH, Of her consuming 
cheek the autumnal •Jeaf-llke red. 2843 Lindlf.y Sch. Bot. 
(1862) 168 The stem. .leaf-like {/oliacens). 2865 Lubbock 
Preh, Times 17 The swords of the Bronze age. .are always 
more or less leaf-like in shape. 2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
111 Rubus/ruticosus. .Sepalsascending often •leaf-pointed. 
2832 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II, iii. i. B The ancient 
bronze *leaf-shaped sword, 

17 . Special comb. ; leaf-bearing a., having a 
leaf-like appendage; applied spec, to worms of 
the family Phyllodocidse, which have gills in the 
form of leaves; f leaf-beaten a., beaten to a 
thin plate or foil; loaf-beetle, a beetle of the 
family Chrysomelidce (see quot.); leaf-birth [after 
childbirth J, a bringing forth of leaves ; leaf-brass, 
brass foil ; leaf-bridge, a bridge constructed with 
a leaf or leaves (sense 1 2 d) ; leaf-bud, a bud from 
which leaves are produced (opposed to flower-bud)\ 
leaf-bug U.S., a hetcropterous insect of the family 
Tingitidte {Cent, Dictl)\ leaf-bundle, the bundle 
of fibres running from the stem into the leaf of a 
plant ; leaf-butterfly, one of the genus Kallima ; 
leaf-canopy (see quot.) ; leaf-climber (see quot, 
1880) ; so leaf-climbing a. ; leaf-crumpler (see 
quot.) ; leaf-cup, +(^7) ?a cup shaped like a leaf; 
‘{li) the '^xsx\.PolymniaUvedaUa{ Treas. Bot, 1866) ; 
leaf-cutting, a leaf used as a cutting in the pro- : 
pagation of certain plants; leaf-cycle Bot, (see 
quot.) ; leaf-door, a flap- or folding-door (in quots. 
iransf. and fg.'r, leaf-eared, a corrupt form of 
lave-cared (see Lave a.) ; leaf-fall {poet.), the fall 
of the leaf, autumn ; leaf-fat, the fat round a pig’s 
kidneys ; leaf-feeder, an insect that feeds upon 
plant-leaves ; leaf-finch CI,S., the common bull- 
tinch, Pyrrhula vulgaris {Cent. Bict.) ; leaf-flea, 
an insect of the family Psyllidx which lives on 
plants {Syd. Soc. Lex, 1SS8) ; leaf-folder, a moth 
whose lar\’a‘ fold leaves together to form a pro- 
tective covering; leaf-footed having leaf-like 
feet ; leaf-frog, a frog of the genus Phyllomednsa 
(Webster, 1S97); leaf-gap Veg. Phys,, a division in 
the fibre of a plant, caused by the protrusion of a 
leaf-bud ; + leaf-gate, a gate with folding leaves or 
flaps ; leaf-gildingv///.jA, gilding with leaf-gold ; 
leaf-green of the colour of green leaves ; also 
quasi-j- 5 . ; sb, = CHLORorflVLLj. leaf-hopper (see 


quot.) ; leaf-insect, a name for insects of the 
family Phasmidx, esp. thegenus Phyllium, in which 
the wings and sometimes the legs resemble leaves 
in shape and colour; leaf-joy noncc'xvd,, leaf- 
lard (see quols.); leaf-lichen, a lichen of the 
genus Parmelia or N.O. Parmeliaceve ; leaf-louse, 
one of the aphides which infest the leaves of plants; 
a plant-louse ; leaf-metal, metal beaten out to a 
thin leaf or foil; leaf-miner, a small caterpillar 
of a tineid moth which eats its way between the 
cuticles of leaves ; ^0 leaf-mining caterpillar \ leaf- 
mould, mould having a large proportionofdecayed 
leaves mixed with it; leaf-netting (see quot.); 
leaf-nosed a., having a le.af-like appendage on 
I the snout ; spec, applied to the phyllostomoid and 
: rhinolophoid bats ; leaf-opposed a, Bot., having 
' opposite leaves ; leaf-plant, a plant cultivated for 
its foliage; in quot. attrib.\ leaf-red = ERYTnRo- 
PHYLL {Syd. Soc. Lex.); leaf-roller, the cater- 
pillar of certain (tortricid) moths, which rolls up 
the leaves of plants which it infests; leaf-roll- 
ing adj. ; leaf-rosette Veg, Phys., a cluster of 
leaves resembling a rosette; leaf-rust, a mould 
which attacks trees, producing the appearance of 
rusty spots on the leaves ; leaf-scale, a scale on 
a plant-stem which develops into a leaf; leaf- 
scar, the cicatrix left on the bark by the separa- 
tion of the leaf-stalk of a fallen leaf; leaf-sheath, 
an expansion at the axil of a leaf in some plants, 
which embraces the stem and petiole ; also, a 
covering to the leaf-bearing shoots of some grasses, 

e.g. the Equisetacese ; f leaf-sickness (see quot. 
and cf. sense 5 above) ; leaf-sight (see 1 2 e) ; 
leaf-silver, silver leaf or foil ; hence leaf- 
silvering vbl. sb,, the i^rocess of covering with 
leaf-silver {Cent, Diet,) ; leaf-soil = leaf-mould ; 
leaf-spine (see quot. 1882); leaf-table, a table 
with a leaf or flap; leaf-tailed a., having the tail 
shaped like a leaf, applied to geckos of the genus 
Phyllnrus {Cent. Diet,); leaf-teeth (see quot.); 
leaf-tendril, a leaf, the midrib of which grows 
beyond the blade in the form of a tendril ; leaf- 
thorn = leaf-spine {Syd, Soc. Lex,) ; + leaf-tin, 
tin-foil; leaf-tobacco (see quot, 1851); leaf-trace 
Veg, Phys. (see quot. 1882); leaf-turner, +(fl) 
jocular, a reader of a book ; (^) a device for turn- 
ing over the leaves of a book (Knight Diet, Meek. 
1875) ; leaf-valve, ‘a valve of a pumping-engine 
hinged orpivoted on one side, a flap-valve * (Knight) ; 
leaf- wasp, ^asaw-fly *(Webster, 1897); leaf- work, 
ornamental work consisting of leaf-forms; f leaf- 
worm, a caterpillar that devours leaves. 

2882 Cassells Nat. Hist. VI. 232 The family of •Leaf- 
bearing Worms, the Phyllodocidse, contains very’ beautiful 
Worms. 2660 Hexham Dutch Diet.. Klatergondt, . 
beaten gold. 2852 T.W. Harris //// wr. Veget. 

J17 Beetles, .which, as they derive their nourishment, .from 
leaves alone, maybe called *leaf-beetles. 1M7 Bowen Virg. 
Eclog.w. 56 Now each meadowisteeming.in^leafbirlheverj’ 
tree. 2708 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 90 The Rorin, while warm,’ 
would attract •Leaf-Brass. 2842 S. C. Gloss. Civ. 

Engin., *Leaf-Bridge, or Hoist-Bridge.^ 2664 Evelyn Kal. 
Hort. Jan.(i7o6) 4 Learn, .to., distinguish the Bearing and 
Fruit-buds from the *Leaf-buds. 2839 Lindley IntroL 
Bot. ted. 3} 74 7 'he usual, or normal, situation of leaf-buds 
is in the axil of leaves, 2884 Bower & Scott De Bary's 
Pkaner, 256 All . . are, according to Wigand, * true •leaf- 
bundles, since they traverse only one inlernode and 
then run into tlie leaf-organs. 2882 Cassells Nat. Hist. Vf. 
232 •Leaf-butterfly of India [Kallima innthis). 2885 C. F. 
Holder Marvels Anim. Life 147 Java, 'the home of the 
beautiful leaf-butterfly. 28^ Land Agents' Rec. q Feb. 126 
A forest is said to form a •‘leaf-canopy’ when the crowns 
of the trees touch each other. 2880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. 

§ 3^ (ed. 6) 52 •Leaf-Climbers are those in which support is 
pained by the action, not of the stem itself, but of the leaves 
It bears. 2880 C. Sc F. Darwin Movem. PI. 139 A •leaf- 
climbing plant. 2884-s Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) II. ^44 
The •leaf-crumpler, Phycis indiginella, of North America. 
..The caterpillars draw together and crumple the le.wes on 
which jhey feed. 2726 Loud. Gaz. No. 5409/3 A *Lcaf 
Cup without a Cover. 1890 G. M. (jouLO New Med. Diet.. 
Bcar's-foot. leaf cup. popular remedy for enlargement 
of the spleen, or the ‘ague-cake 'of malarious regions. 2882 
Carden 4 Feb. 74/1, 1 have been successful with *leaf cut- 
tings of . . Beriolonias, 1877 Bennett tr. Thomi 's Bot. 87 
If a spiral is drawn round the stem connecting the points 01 
attachment of the [alternate or scattered] leaves. ..The 
course of the spiral from any one leaf to the next leaf which 
stands exactly vertically above or beneath it is therefore 
termed the /leaf-cyxle. 2600 J. Lane Tom Tel-lroth 113 
I’he two *leafe-dores of quondam honeslie, Which on fourc 
vertues Cardinall were turned. 26x3 Crooke Body of blan 
108 Nature hath ordained & scituaied a certain v.alue, Ic-if- 
doore, or floud-gate, at the beginning of this Colon. 2840 
Browning Sordello in. 95 *Le.if.fall and grass-spring forthc 
year. 2725 Bradley /'.rw. Diet, s, v. Sausages,* LeM-fot out 

of the Hogs-belly. 2B33 Zoologist XI. 4025 The seed-feeders 
,. not betraying themselves by the discoloured blotches as 
the *leaf-feedcrs do. 1869 Rep. Comvt. U.S. Ag^'lf' 
Illinois: The ’le-af folder, thnps, borer, and curcullo are 
occasionally found in vineyards. 2863 Wood Illusir. Nat. 
Hist. III. 633 The Phylfopod.a, or ■'Leaf-footed Entomo- 
straca- 2884 Bower & Sco ft De Bary's Phaner. 24 3 Narrow 
reticulated iracheides at the edges Ordering the •Icaf-gap. 
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16x5 Crookh Body 0/ Man 236 The torne Membranes . , do 
somtimes hang downe on either hand in the sides by the 
cleft like vnto values.. or *leafe-gates. Diet, Arts 

613 *Leaf gilding. ;is done by giving, .a coat of gum water 
Or fine size, applying the gold leaf ere the surfaces be hard 
dry. 1853 Ibtd. tea. 4) II. 867 Chlorophyle (*leaf-green). 
1891 Daily Ne^os 19 Sept. 2/1 The hat . . is in leaf green 
felt. 1899 Ibid, 27 Feb. 6/6 Laburnum*yellows, leaf-greens. 
1852!’. W. Harris /«jrc.'j“/«ywr. Veget. (1862) 220 Some of 
the in-^ects. .are. .called. .frog-hoppers, and toothers [T'r///- 
may be applied the name of *leaf-hoppers, because 
they live mostly on the leaves of plants. x86x Tennent Nat, 
Hist, Ceylon *Leaf-insects. X863W00D Illustr.Nat.Hist, 
II 1.486 Leaf insect, scythe, 1638 Uawley xx.Bacon's 
Life «5- Death 1 1650 5 34 Hope is as a** Leafe-I oy [orig. ianqxtam 
gaudiufu /oliatnniy. Which maybe beaten out, to a great Ex- 
tention, like Gold. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trader * Leaf-tardy 
lard from the flaky animal fat of the hog. 1879 Rossiier 
Dict. Sci, Terms fL.^tSVic\\^x\SyParnieliacese, 1774G0LDS.M. 
Nat, Hist. (1824) III. 212 The animal which some have 
called the *Leaf Louse, is of the size of a flea, and of a 
bright green, or bluish-green colour. 18x2 J. Smvth Pracl, 
of Customs (1821) 155 *Leaf Metal (except of Gold) the 
packet to contain 250 leaves. X830J. Insect Archit, 

xii. 239 Most of the solitary *leaf-miners either cannot or 
will not construct a new mine, if ejected by an experimenter 
from the old. X883 Wood in Gd, IPords Dec, 763/2 Leaf- 
miners — tiny caterpillars which pass their lives between the 
inner and outer layer of leaves. 1830 J. Rennie Insect 
Archit. xii. 233 *Lear-mining Caterpillars. Florist's 

yrnl. 53 A compost of *leaf-mould, loam, and sand, well 
mixed together. 1882 Caulfcild & Saward Diet. Needle- 
tvork 360 *Leaf Nettingy aUo known as Puff Netting, and 
worked so as to raise some of the loops of a row above the 
others. 1879 Wright Anim. Life 64 The Phyllostomida:. 
T'his family contains the simple * Leaf-nosed Bats. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 5 Ranunculus .. Batrachium .. Pe- 
duncles usually *leaf-opposed. 2896 Howells Impressions 
Exp. 214 The *leaf-planl beds before the hotel. 1830 
J. Rennie Insect Archit. viii. 158 The caterpillars which 
are familiarly termed *leaf-rollers, are perfect hermits. Ibid. 
163 The leaf-rolling caterpillars, 1875 Bennett ^ Dyer 
Sachs' Boi. 169 The *leaf-rosetles of Cr^sulace®. ^1865 
Cooke Rust, Smuly etc. xii A rare species in Britain is 
the oak-*leaf rust {tlredo Quercus). 2776-96 Withering 
Brit, Plants (ed. 3) II. 490 Leaves floating, long, grass- 
like, blunt, from ^le-af-scales. 2835 Lindley Introd. Bot. 
(1848} 1 . 239 We do not .. usually find any buds in the 
axils of the ^leaf-scars. 2830 — Nat. Syst. Bot. p. xlvii, 
•Lcafshealhs entire . . Leafsheaths slit. 2875 Bennett 
& Dyer Sachs* Bot. 370 [Eguisetum Telmateia ^ and 
E,aTvense\ After they have formed several foliar girdles 
and their apex is covered by a firm envelope of leaf-sheaths, 
they break through the base of the parent leaf-sheaths. 
26x4 Markham Husb, iit, xxvi. (1668) 93 The stag- 

gers, or *leaf-sickness .. is ingendered in sheep by sur- 
iehing on Oak-leaves . , or such like . . it is cold corrupt 
blood, or flegm, gathered together about the brain. 16x4 
Camden Kem, 204 Eleauen ounces two pence ferling 
[in the lb. of coin] ought to be of so pure siluer, as is 
called '^leafe sltuer. 27x2 Cooke Voy. S. Sea 87 Salvers, 
^oons,..&c. cover'd with Leaf Silver and Gold. 2872 
yrnl. I/orticuttnre 2x Mar. 262/1 *L€af soil decays with 
age, and finally becomes vegetable soil. 2894 Robinson 
Cottage Gardening IV. 22/2. 2877 Bennett tr. ThonU's 
Bot, 109 *Leaf-spines as in the holly. 2882 Vines Sachs' 
Bot, 2»5 Leaf-spines are leaves which have developed 
into long, conical, pointed, woody bodies. 2649 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 220 A *leafe tame, a forme, a great 
kettle. 2884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phancr. 374 The 
■*leaf-teeth of Drosera. . . The leaf of species of Drosera 
.. has at its edge and on its entire upper .surface numerous 
filiform .teeth with broadened ends. 1877 Bennett tr. 
Thomi's Bot. 109 Accordingly as they belong to the stem 
as in the vine, or to the leaf as in the tare, they are called 
stein- or *leaf-tendrils. x6zz Cotcr., Orpel,,.ss kind of 
*leafe-tinne. 1600 Rowlands Lett, Humours Blood vi. 77 
Out upon Cane and *leafe Tabacco smell. 2852 Illustr. 
Catal. Gt. Exhib. 204 Tobacco , . the taw material, as im- 
ported with the stalk on it, known as ‘ leaf’, or ‘ unstemmed 
tobacco. 187s Bennetf it Dver Sachs' Bot. 431 We have 
here ‘common’ bundles [of Phanerogams], each of which 
has one arm that ascends and bends out into the leaf, and 
another which descends and runs down into the stem ; the 
latter is called by Hanstein the ‘ inner •leaf-trace ’. 2877 
Bennett tr. Thomfs Bot.'fjo Leaf-traces, 1672 Marvell 
Reh. Transp. 1. 2x2 Where then wereallyour*Leaf-tiirners? 
26x1 CoTCR., Fueillurey .. *leafe-worke, or a leauie flourish- 
ing. 1842 Longf. Chtldr, Lords Supper Bright-curling 
tresses of angels Peeped .. from out of the shadowy leaf- 
work. (CiDoo Ags. Ps. Ixxvii. 51 (Spelman) He sealde •leaf- 
wyrme C. treow^Tme, Vulg. srugini] waestm heora. 

rtX3oo E. E. Psalter 46 And to lefe-worme fruit 

gale he. 2496 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 25 The water 
docke leyf worine and the hornet worme. 

Leaf See also Leave z'.s [f. Leapj^.] 

1 . intr. To put forth leaves or foliage. Also to 
leaf out (U.S.). 

i6xx Cotgr., to leafej or leaue ; to beare, or 

bring forth leaues. 1695 Evelyn Diary 21 Apr., The Spring 
begins to appeare, yet the trees hardly leaPd. 1759 B. Stil- 
Ungfl. Cal. Flora Pref., Misc. Tracts (1762) 233 , 1 marked 
the day of the month on which certain trees leafed. 2837 
Lowell Lett. (1894) I. i. 19 The gooseberry bushes are 
beginning to leaf out. 2855 Singleton Virgil I, 19 Now 
leaf the woods. x86k Delamer A/. Card. 24 By making the 
bulbs leaf in a reserved ground. 2872 O. W. Holmes Poet 
Breakf-t. xi. (1885) 286 There It stood .. leafing out hope- 
fully in April. 

. . 2 . trans. To cover with foliage, foet, rare. 

2849 Tail's Mag. XVI. 670 The wood that leafs the hill- 
side. 

b. To shade (a plant) with leafage. 

2846 yrnl. R, Agric. Soc. VII. it. 592 The ret^uiMtes [of 
the pea] are early ripening, short and delicate bine, which 
wdl not leaf or house the turnips too much. 

3 . a. To turn or turn over (the leaves of a book). 
Now U. S. b. To number (a leaf of a book). 

2663 Sir G. Mackenzie AV/;^. 3‘/<7ii;xvi. (1685) 247 Chil- 


dren who love to le.if over talidouce pictures. 2875 F. J, 
Furnivall \x\.'Thyttnds Animativ. p. xlii, Q q iii is leaft or 
folio ’d Fo. CC. xix. 2888 Advance (Chicago) 9 Aug., This 
tnan in front of me who is leafing the hymn-book. 

Hence Iiea'Ang* vbL sb-^ a. the putting forth of 
leaves ; b. leaf-painting, leafage {I'are ) ; ^^ea'fing* 
///. a.y that puts forth leaves. 

26x0 Guillim Heraldry in. vii. (1611) X04 A liuely power 
of growing, budding, leafing, blossoming and fructifying. 
2759 B. Stillingfl. Cat. Flora Pref., Misc. Tracts (1762) 
233 The leafing, flowering, &c. of., plants. 28x5 L. Simdnd 
Tottr Gt. Brit. (1817) 11 . 190 Glover is a very good paysa- 
gistoy but his leafing is too spotij'. a 2851 Mom Child's 
Burial in Spring ii. Poet. Wks. 1852 I. 217 The birds sang 
forth from many a leafing tree. xSM Darwin Anim. 9- PI. 
I, X. 3S4 The periods of leafing and flowering differ. 2870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 412 Carex aqnatiUs . . sheaths all 
leafing, not filamentous. 

Leafage (irfed^). Also 6 lefago, 8 levage. 
[f. Lkaf sb. + -AGE.] 

1 . Leaves collectively ; foliage. 

*599 T, M[oufet 1 54 If morn and eu'n fresh 

lefage they may haue. 2850 Blackie ^schylus II. 374 
When the leafage first come.s out in spring, ^ 2876 Farrar 
Marlb. Serm. iv. 30 The test of their reality is not the idle 
leafage of profession, but the rich certainty of fruit. i88x 
S. R. Hole Nice iii- 36 The silvery leafage of the_ olive. 
2883 Ruskin Art Eug. i. 10 The true representation of 
actual Sunshine, of growing Leafage. 

b. The representatioa of leaves or foliage, esp. 
as an ornamentation. 

1703 T, N. Cityff C. Purchaser \cZ The Drapei-y or Lev- 
age that is wrought upon the Heads of Pillars. 2762-72 
H. Walpole Verinds Anted. Paint, (1786) XV. 220 The 
leafage of his trees., is hard. 1853 Ruskin Stones Vcn. 
III. 1. § 2. 2 Corinthian capitals, rich in leafage. 2863 
Genii. A/ag. Nov. 537 We have also an extreme dislike to. . 
his adopting the modern conceit of leafage in pl.ace of the 
long-established, .technical term of foliation. ^ xZ^^Archxo- 
logia LIII. 554 Their freely-carved leafage is far superior 
to any foliage that could have been executed. 

2 . Lamination, rare. 

2833' Holland II. 349 The leafage of the 

wire IS produced by passing it through a numerous succes- 
sion of rayed perforations. 

Lea'f-cntter. 

1 . An insect that cuts or eats out portions of the 
leaves of trees ; spec, in leaf-cutter ant. bee, 

281s Kirov & Sp. Entonwl. 1 . 191 The leaf-cutter bee also 
(Apis ceuiuncularis) by cutting pieces out .. disfigures it 
[the rose! considerably. x88t Cassell's Nat. Hist. V. 368 
The B«e.s of the genus Megathile are commonlj-known 
as Leaf-cutlers. 2899 Daily News 26 July 8/2 Another 
community, Leaf-Cutter Ants, of North America, 
b. A bird of similar habits. 

2884 G. Allen in Jan. 292 The South American 

leaf-cutter has .. bony bosses on its beak and palate. 

2 . A paper-knife. * U.S. rare' {Cent. Diet.'). 

So Leaf-cuttingr ppi. a., in Uaf-cuUing ant, bee 

= prec. (sense 1). 

1802 BiNGLEY.riwiV«..5/Vf.(i8i3)III,272 The Leaf-cutting 
Bee, 2874 Lubbock Wild Floavers 1. 6 A species of acacia 
.. is apt to be stripped of its leaves by a leaf-cutting ant. 
Leafdom (irfdam). nonce-wd. [f. Leaf sb. + 
-DO>r,] .The realm of leaves. 

2856 Aird Poet. Wks. 227 What life the’ little Creeper of 
the Tree To leafdotn sends. 18^ Mrs. M. Hungekford 
Under. Currents I. i. i Clothed with a tender foliage, a very 
baby leafdom, just bursting into the fuller life. 

Leaf-eared : see Lave a, b. 

Leafed (Uft), (See also .Leaved c.) [f. 
Leaf + -ed 2 .j Having a leaf or leaves. . Chiefly 
in parasynthetic formations, as broad- j thick-y Ixvo- 
Icafed. 

1 . Having leaves or foliage; bearing,(a specified 
kind of) foliage, rare except with adj. prefixed. 

2552 Huloet, Braunched or leafed, frondatus. 2572 
Bossewell Armorie iii. 236 The fielde is of the Moone, 
a Therebinthe tree, Saturne, floured and leafed Veneris. 2601 
Holland Pliny II. 257 Some say it is leafed after the 
nianer of Squilla or sca-oiiion. 2660 Blount Boscobel 32 
The colonel made choice of a thick leafed oak. 2698 Fryer 
Acc, E. India «5- P, 277 Bamboos, .sending from every Joint 
sprouts of the same form, leafed like long Five-fingered 
Grass. 2860 Merc. Marine Alag, VII. 299 A thick leafed 
, . plant. 

transf. x 6 ^ Pecke Parnassi Puerp. 16 Trees^ regain 
Hair : and Fields the verdant Grass ; But when will your 
Head Leafd be, as it was 1 

+ 2 . Of a door, book, etc. : Having (a specified 
number of) leaves, Obs. 

2398 Yonc Diana 87 All the windowe.s were double leafed 
a peece. 26x1 Cotcr., Valve, a foulding, or two-leafed 
doore, or window. x6xx Corvat Crudities 212 A two leafed 
brasen gate. 2626 tr.' Parallel. A ij, A two leafed Tablet. 

3 . (Broad-) brimmed. Cf. Leaf 14. 

2842 H. Ainsworth Guy Fawkes i, With a broad-leafed 
steeple-crowned, hat .. pulled over his brow.s. 2862 W. F. 
Collier Hist. Eng. Lit. 276 A broad-leafed low-crowned 
hat of Flemish beaver. 

Lea'fdH, a. rart—K [f. Leap sb, -h -en (? Or 
misprint for beaten.)"] In Leaf-gold. 

2746 Hervey Reft. Flo 7 ver.gard. 57 ITiis reddens into 
blood in the Veins of the Mulberry, and attenuates itself 
into leafen Gold to create a Covering for the Quince. 

Lea£ery (irfsi i)- [f. Leaf sb. -f -ery,] Leafage. 

1834 J. Wilson Let. in Hamilton Mem. V, (1859) 164 The 
matured and almost arid leafery of Summer. 2883 Blackiv. 
Mag. July 216 The rising amphitheatre of wood behind is 
singularly rich in leafery. 

Laafe-sugger, dial, form of Loaf-sugab- 


LEAFLET. 


tLea*fful, ( 7 . Obs. Forms: i (se)I 6 affull, 2 
lefull, 3 X 8 Bfful(l,lefful, leafful. [OE.{ie)IPoffull, 
f. iiefeafa belief, faith + -ful.] Faithful, believ- 
ing. 

C9SO Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 21 ForSon ofer lytla 5 u 
were leaffull ofer nipniso Sec ic setto. £-975 Rushw. Gosp. 
John XX. 27 Nelle 8u wosa ungilefend ah leaf-full. CX275 
Lamb. Horn. 77 He nis nawiht alle monne lauerd - .but 
lefulle monne l.auerd. exsoo Ormin 29242 WiJ)her^lice3he, 
& ec Wi^jj laeffull herrtess sibh^e. rizos Lay. 3033 Cor- 
doille..nom hire leaf-fulne huie ^at heo lijen nolden I? read 
nolde]. ^ c 1220 Bestiary List ilk lefiTul man her-to. a 2223 
Leg. Nath, 1038 Godd (be leadeS euch leafful to treowe 
bilcaue). a 1250 Gen. 9- Ex. 3447 If ve listen leflful to me, 
Ic wile mm folc oweu be. 

Leaf-gold. 

1 . = Gold leaf. 

1598 Epulario Cj, When the Peacocke is rosted, you may 
gild it with leafe gold. 2604 Middleton F. Hubburds T. 
Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 107 A quaint volume fairly bound up 
in principal vellum, double-filleted with leaf-gold. 2727 
W. Mather Vng. Man's Comp. 82 Lay a little Leaf-Gold 
upon a fine Earthen Plate. 2824 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. 1.(1863)31 Becoming thin by expansion, like leaf-gold. 
fig. 2673 Drvden Mart, a la Mode iv. iv, The dull 
French poetry which is so thin, that it is the verj’ leaf- 
gold of wit. 

2. Native gold in the form of lamince. rat^e. 

2877 Raymond Statist. Alines fp Aliniug^i^ Rich nests of 
carbonate of lead, filled with leaf-gold, were., found. 

Leafiness (b’fines). [f. Leafy a. + -ness.] 
The state or condition of being leafy. 

2627 Lisander 1^ Cal. K5 Solitarinesse perpetually resides 
there in the shadow of an impenitrable leafinesse. 1652 
Cotterell Cassandra i. (1676) i/i Trees whose thick leafi- 
ness cast a very pleasing shade. 1844 Mrs. Browning 
Vision Poets Concl. iv, While up the leafiness profound 
A wind .. Stood ready to blow on me when I turned that 
way. 2863 li\iES Nat. Amason xxW. (1864) 43B The mar- 
gins of these slream.>; were paradises of leafiness and verdure. 
tLea'fit. Obs. [f.LEAP j^. -h -7/, ? =et.] = 
Leaflet 1. 


2787 Withering Brit. Plants Diet. Terms (2796) I. 66 
Leafity or little leaf (foliolum) one of the single leaves of a 
compound leaf. 2793 T. Martyn Lang. Bot., Lcajleis, 
Foliola. Others call them Leafits. But I follow the 
analogy of the language in forming diminutives. x8i6 
Keith Phys. Bot. 11 . 453 The leafits of some of ihe legu- 
minous plants., are often erected into a vertical position 
on each side the leaf-stalk. 2819 H. Busk Banquet 11. 458“ 
Smooth from the spatula, heart-shaped, or awl, The winged 
leafits .stretch along the wall. 2820 Keats Isabella llv, So 
that the jewel, safely casketed, Came forth, and in perfumed 
leafits spread. 2B30 J. Rennie Insect Archit. viii. 164 The 
leafits of the rose . . expand in nearly the same manner as 
a fan. 

Leafless (If-fles), a. Also 6-7 Leaveless, q.v. 
[f. Leap jA + -less.] Without a leaf; destitute 
of leaves or foliage. Also fg. 

2590 T, Watson Eclog. Death Walsingham 817 in Poems 
(Arb.) 163 Now in the woods be leafelesse eur>' 1 ‘ree. 2697 
Dryden Hdneid xi. 13 Above his Arms, fix’d on the leafless 
Wood, Appear’d his Plumy Crest. 2776-96 Withering 
Bnt. Plants (ed. 3) III. 350 Shoots very long, rather leaf- 
less below. 2824 W. Irving T. Trav. 1 . 18 A cold leafless 
park. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Boi. 330 Aphyll®, or Leafless 
flowerless plants. 2839 — Introd, Bot. (ed. 3) 127 The petiole 
may exist without the lamina, as in leafless Acacias. 1866 
M. Arnold Thyrsis ii, Leafless, yet soft as spring, The 
tender purple spray on copse and briers ! 

b. Leajless tree, the gallows, slang. 

2830 Lvtton Paul Clifford I. xi. 262 Oh ! there never 
was life like the Robber’s .. And its end?— why a cheer 
from the crowd below. And a leap from a leafless tree 1 
Hence Iiea flessuess. 

2818 Milman Samo%‘s\\\. 580 Thy o’ershadowing woods 
One bare, brown leaflessness. 2875 Miss Sandwich 
/j/. (1880)89 Mist, cold, murk, .slush, gales, leaflessness, and 
all the dismal concomitants of an English winter. 

Leaflet (b'flet). [f. L eaf j<^. + -let.] A small 
leaf. 

1, f a. Bot. A sepal. Ohs. b. Bot. One of the 
divisions of a compound leaf, c. popidai'ly. A 


young leaf ; rarefy, a petal. 

2787 Fam, Plants 1 . 153 Perianth five-Ieaved : the leaflets 
lanced, equal, permanent. 2812 A. T.THOMsoNZw/f/. Disp. 
(1818) 404 The leaves are . . pinnate, with a terminal leaflet 
a little larger than the rest. 2839 Ure />/£•/. Wr/r 344 It 
has a cup-shaped calyx .. The leaflets are united at their 
base, of a heart shape and toothed; stigmas three to five. 
1854 Marion Harland Alone xxviii, The willow leaflets 
were just putting out. 2855 Lynch Rivulet xliv. iv, When 
Their [blossoms’] colour fades, their leaflets drj'. 2872 
Oliver Flem. Bot. 1. vii. 76 Compound leaves .. having the 
blade divided into leaflets. 1896 Allbutt's Syst, A/ed. I. 
340 A decoction of aromatic plants, such as lavender or 
fresh pine leaflets. 

2 . Bhys. and Zool. An organ or part of an organ 
resembling a small leaf. 

2826 Kirby S: Sp. Entomol. III. 392 Foliola (the Leaflet-Y* 
Rigid . . leaf-like anal organs. 2835-6 Todd 
695/1 Respiration is effected by means of four branchi 

leaflets .. arranged on either side of the body. , 

3 . A small-sized leaf of paper or a sheet foldea 
into two or more leaves but not stitched, and con- 
taining printed matter, chiefly for gratuitous dis- 
tribution. 

1867 Miss Broughton Cometh 
Leaflets (as .‘Spurgeon and Co. have Liberation 

tracts). 18S6 Q. Rev. Jan., 22 A generous gift of Liberation 
leaflets for home use and diblnbuUon among the ncig 
hours. 1888 Jacobi Printers' Voc.. LeoJictSy jobs pnntca 
on single leaves, either one or both sides. 
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LEAG-UEB.- 


Leafull, variant of Leefdl a. Obs,, permissible. 

(See also L e.wt.) [f.LEAFi^. 
+ -yl.J ■ 

1 . Having, or abounding in, leaves ; clothed with 
leaves or foliage ; made or consisting of leaves. 

1552 Huloet, Leafij', or ful of leaues. 1607 Dryden V{rg, 
Geor^. I. 491 Soft whispers run along the leafy Woods. 
— Virg. Past. Yir. 7 Ye Trees, whose leafy Shades those 
mossy Fountains heep. ' 1725 Pope Odyss, xi. 235 Autumn 
.. The leafy honours scattering on the ground. 1798 
Coleridge Mar. v, xviii, In the leafy month of June. 
1817 Moore Lalta R. Pref. (1850) 8 Stranger, spread Thy 
leafiest bed. 1864 Tennyson En. Arden 97 The leafy lanes 
behind the down. 1893 Gale Country Muse Ser. li. 
101 In leafy Warwickshire, 
b. Spec, in Bot, Foliate. 

1776 J. Lee Introd. Bot, Explan. Terms 379 Poliatus, 
leafy, furnished with Leaves. 2870 Hooker Stud. Plata 
115 Flowering stems 3-~5 in., lateral, ascending, leafy. 

C. That produces broad-bladed leaves, as dis- 
tinguished from other kinds of foliage. 

1879 D. M. Wallace Ausiralas. x\. 222 We have many 
Indian genera of leafy trees, very different from the usual 
Australian type. 

2 . Of the nature of a leaf; resembling a leaf. 

a. Said of the parts of a plant. 

< 2671 Grew Anal. Plants 1. iv. § 17 (1682) 32 Every bud, 
besides its proper Leave.s, is covered with divers Leafy 
Pannicles or Surfovis. 1727 Bradley Pam. Diet. s. v. £//«, 
It bears a single leav’d Flower . . which turns to a mem- 
branous or leafy Fruit in the Form of a Heart. 1847 
W. E. SteeLe Pield Bot. 30 Cal. of $ leafy teeth. 1852 
Carpenter MoJt. Phys. (ed. 2) 466 They may form. .fronds 
(expanded leafy surfaces). 

b. Of otlier substances : Laminate. 

2754 Lewis in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 668 A leafy or fibrous 
texture, a purplish colour., are peculiar to the mixtures 
with lead. 2791 Pearson ibid. LXXXI. 324 A . . leafy, or 
mica*like sediment. 1882 Borings II, 26 (E, D. D.) Leafy 
day with scares of sand. 

3 . Comh.j as leafy-branched adj. 

2837 Macgillivray WWurins's Brit. Plants (ed. 4) 340 
Leafy-branched Spurge. 

Leager, leagier, obs. forms of Ledger. 
League (Ifg), sbx Forms; 4-5 leghe, 4-6 
lege, leuge, (4 lewge, 5 lewke, leuke, leeke), 

5- 6’ leege, 6 legge, le(a)que, Sc. lig, 6-7 leag(e, 

6- league. [Late ME. leu^t Uge^ leghe., etc., ad. 

late L, leuga^ leuca («late Gr, Xevfaj), 

according to Hesychius and Jordanes a Gaulish 
>vord ; hence OF, lute, liwe (mod.F. liette), Pr. lega, 
legtta. Cat. llegita, Sp. legua, Pg. legoa, It. lega\ 
Au itinerary measure of distance, varying in dif- 
ferent countries, but usually estimated roughly at 
about 3 miles ; app. never in regular use in Eng- 
land, but often occurring in poetical or rhetorical 
statements of distince. Marine league', a unit 
of distance* 3 nautical miles or 3041 fathoms. 

Although the league appears never to have been an English 
measure, Uuca occurs somewhat frequently in Anglo-Latin 
law-books (Bracton, Fleta, etc.) ; it is disputed whether In 
these works It means one mile or two. 

1387 Trevisa Higden iRolIs) V. 245 panne pey come to 
giders in [jc feeldes Cathalmytes, pat conteynep an hondred 
leges \v.rr. leuges, leghes, 2432-^ lewkcsj in lengpe and 
seventy in brede. 2398 — Barth, De P. R, xv. xxii. (1495) 
497 The walles of Babylone were acountyd for two lewges 
and an halfe. C2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) viii. 28 pis ile cs 
cccl. leeges abouie. 1474 Caxton Chesse iv. i. (1481) i vij. 
After the maner of loinbardye they be callyd myles, and 
in fraunce leukes, and in englond they be callyd myles 
also. 2483 — Gold. Leg. 223/2 Mount Joye .. is but half 
a leeke fro seynt lames. 2494 Fabyan Chron. v. Ixxxv. 
63 An Hundrelh Legis . . wherof euery Lege conteyneth 
.iii. Engly^she myles. 2502 Arnoldc Chron. 66, xvi. fur- 
long make a frensh leuge [printed lengc], 2528 Lyndesay 
Drcme 642^4 The quantytie of the erth Circuleir Is fyftie 
thousand liggis .. Deuidyng, aye, ane lig in mylis two. 
<12533 Ld. Berners Ixxxvii. 275 A stronge casteli 
with, in a .iii. legges jof Burdeux. 2555 Eden Decades i 
Such as are expert sea men afTyrme that euery league 
conteyneth foure myles. 2559 'Y. Cunningham Cosniogr. 
Glasse 57 The Gretians (measure] by furlOnges; the 
Spaniardcs, and French men by leques. 2594 Bi.undevil 
Exerc. III. it. vi. (1636) 382 The French league containcih 
two of our miles, the Spanish league three, and the common 
Ic.-igue of Germany foure, and the great league of Germany 
containeth five of our miles. 2610 Shaks. Tentf>. i. ii. 145 
They hurried vs a-boord a Barke Bore vs some I.eagues to 
Sea. 2774 Goldsnl Nat. Hist, (1776) 1. 42 At Touraine. 
in France, .there is a plain of about nine leagues long, and 
as many broad.^ 18x8 Byron Ch. Har. iv. liii. note. 1 never 
yet saw the picture . . which came a league within niy 
conception. 1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner (ed. 2) 268 
A league at sea . .contains 3000 geometrical paces, or3 English 
miles. 2843 Borrow Bible in Sfain 136 before us, at the 
distance of about a league and a half, rose the mighty 
frontier chain. 2845 Ford Handhk. Spain 1. 15 The Spanish 
league i« somewhat less than three miles and ahalf English. 
1855 Tennyson Charge Light Brigade 1, Half a league, 
half a league, Haifa league onward. 2878 Browning La 
Saisiaz 25 Can I., sharpen car to recognize Sound o’er 
league and league of .silence? 

b. Covlb . ; league-long that extends the 
length of a league. 

1883 Tens\*son Charge Heavy Brigade Prol. 27 "nie 
league-long ramp.'iTt-firc. 1883 Swinburne Zrx Crtwrre/Zrx 
xxiv. Forth she fared.. For a league-long raid on thehound- 
ing brine. 

_ League (bg),.f ^.2 Forms: 5liE:g,(?5-)6 leage. 
Sc. lig, 6 lege, Uago, leag(go, Sc. leig, lyge, lyig, 


6-7 ligue, leaug(e, 6- league. [The form ligue, 
lig, is a. F. ligue, ad. It. liga, var. of lega, rbl. sb. 
f. iegare to bind L. Ugdre. The form le{a)ge is 
perh. ad. It. lega.'\ 

1 . A militarj^, political, or commercial covenant 
or compact made between parties for their mutual 
protection and assistance against a common enemy, 
the prosecution or safeguarding of joint interests, 
and the like ; a body of states or persons associated 
in such a covenant, a confederacy. 

1452 in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 387, I .. binds and 
obliss me, that I shall make na bond, na ligg. . quhilk sail be 
contrar till his heines. 2509 Fisher Puneral Serm. Hen. 
V/f, Wks. (1876) 269 Leages and confydery-es he hadde 
with all crj’Sten prynces. 2513'HoucLAS JEneis xii, vii. 63 
And this same lyge with our posteritie Sail euir remane in 
faith and vnite. 2553 Eden Treat.^Neive I nd. {Arh ) 23 The 
cytiezins of Aden had . . made a leage with the Portugales. 
2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 11. 232 This League 
or band being maid betweine the king and the hail natione. 
Ibid. V. 262 To make a Leagge or band w‘ the Scolis or 
Peichtis against the Jnglismen. 2613 Shaks. VIII, 

I. i. 95 France hath Haw'd the League, and hath attach'd 
Our Klerchants goods at Burdeux. 1652 Hobbes 

II. xxiL 221 Leagues are commonly made for muluall de- 
fence. 2678 C Hatton in H. Corr. (1878) 260 Y" league 
ofTensive and defensive w*** y<» States Gen*k 2783 Watson 
Philip III (1839) 17 Count Hohenloe was in Germany, 
employed in e.xciling the princes of the league of Munster 
to take tUe field against the Spaniards. 28^ Froude Hist. 
Eng. III. xvii. 451 The danger of a Protestant league com- 
pelled the Catholic powers to bury their rivalries. 

b. Spec, in Hist. a league formed in 

1576 under the direction of the Guises, to prevent 
the accession of Henry IV to the French throne. 
Holy League, a name given to several leagues in 
European history, as that formed by Pope Julius II 
against the French in 1511 and the Nuremberg 
League of 153S. Hanseatic, Latin League : see 
these adjs. Solemn League and Covenant : see 
Covenant sb. 9 a. 

By witers on ancient history the word is used in the 
designation of certain confederations of states, as the 
jEtolian league, the Amphtctyonic league, etc. 

258<> I. L. (ri//*')Ti«c Birth, Purpose,and mortal Wound ofthe 
Romish holie League. 2684 Dryden {title) The history of the 
League. Written in French by M. Matmbourg. Translated 
into English, 2706 Phillips (^. Kersey), Leaguer, one con- 
cern’d in the League or Confederacy in France, in the time of 
King Henry III and IV. 17*7-42 Chambers Q'r/. s.v., The 
League, by way of eminence, denotes that famous one on 
foot in France, from the year 1576 to 1593. 2760 Robert- 
son Chets. V, IV. Wks. 1813 V. 402 The king of England 
was declared protector of this league, which they dignified 
by the name of holy, because the pope was at the iiead of 
it, 2838 'i'xMKLv/ALLGreece 1. 375 The Amphktyonic league 
or council. Ibid. III. ^9 The Deiphians * .were . . induced 
..to renounce their union with the Fhocian league. 2861 
Dyer Mod. Europe II. 194 An alliance against the Sultan, 
called the Holy League, >vas ..concluded between himself 
(Pius V], Philip II., and the Venetians. Ibid, 450 The 
Catholic States of the Circles of Suabia and Bavaria agreed 
to enter into an alliance which afterwards obtained the 
name of the Holy League. 

c. In recent times often adopted in the names of 
certain associations of individuals or of societies 
for some common object. Anti^Corn-Law League', 
a political association formed in 1838 to procure 
the abolition of the existing Corn Laws. Football 
League : see quot. 1899 Land, Primrose, Reform- 
League'. see these sbs. 

2846 Wellington xn Croker Papers (1884) III. xxiv. 52 
There were no persons in that assembly capable of sustaining 
in debate the exbting Com Law against Cobden and the 
League. 2883 Catholic Did, (1896) 554 The Catholic Total 
Abstinence League of the Cross was founded in 2873. 1883 
Whitaker's Almanack 227/2 National Sunday League, .. 
National Temperance League. 2889 Ibid. 564/1 A Football 
League has been formed, including twelve of the leading 
North and Midland clubs. .. 'I'hese clubs play a sort of 
American tournament for the League Championship. 2894 
Athletic News $ Nov. 1/2 The position of Notts In the 
League is occasioning very considerable anxiety. 2899 Ld, 
Aldenham Colloq. Currency (1900) Pref. 9 They even pro- 
po^ed to bear me, as president of the Bimetaiiic League. 
2899 G. O. Smith in Football (Badm. Libr.) 270 It was at 
this stage Mr. MacGregor, .brought forward his idea of a 
football union between the leading clubs of the day. ..The 
following twelve clubs were invited to form a union between 
themselve.s. ITius was the League formed. Ibid. 272 The 
League was formed chiefly for the purpose of insuring 
a series of first-class games (etc.]. 

yd. A document in whicli the terms of a league 
are set down. Obs. 

264^ C. Vernon Consid, Exch, 43 The Treasury, where 
the ancient Leagues of the Rcalme. .and divers other ancient 
Records doc lye. 2652 Needham tr. Seldeu's Mare Cl. 89 
The Transcripts of Leagues and Treaties. 

2 . gen. A covenant, compact, alliance. Now ran?. 

2509 Hawes Conv. Swearers 42 How ihat ye breke the 
lege of .sothfastnesse. 1534 More On the Passion Wks. 
1325/2 Thys is the bloud of the leage, that cure Lorde hathe 
made with you vppon al the^ woidcs. 2577-87 Holinshed 
Chron. HI. 2220/1 Contrarie to the leagues and quietnes.se of 
both the realmes of England and Scotland. 2594 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, 1. Hi. 381 lie kisse thy hand, In signe of League 
and amity with thee. cx6oo — xlvii, Betwixt mine 
eye and heart a leatnie is tooke. 2604 E. G[kimstone] 
D' Acosta's Hist. Indies tv. x. 236 Though there be a league 
and simpaihic betwixt golde and quickc-silvcr. 2612 Bible 
I Sam. xxtt, 8 My sonne bath made a league with the sonne 
of Icsse, 2622 Burton Anal. Mel. 2. i «. viii. ;:65i) '>5 


The Appetite ..which by an admirable league of Nature, 
and by mediation of the spirit commands the organ by 
which it moves. 2644 Milton ^dg^n. Bucer Wks. 273B 1. 
284 Those duties. .wherby the league of wedloc is chiefly 
preserved. <72645 Howell Lett. i. vii. (1650) 10 Our first 
ligue of love, you know, was contracted among the Muses in 
Oxford. 2667 Milton P. L. tv. 339 Linkt in happie nuptial 
League. 2831 Brewster Ncivton 11855) IL xxiv. 359 By 
thus uniting philosophy with religion, he dissolvccf the 
league which genius had formed with scepticism. 2833 
Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Product. Mod. Art, What associating 
league to the imagination can there be between the seers, 
or the seers not, of a presentlal miracle? 

3 . Phr. ta* enter league', to make a cove- 
nant or alliance; to Intehleague, Obs. 

2579 Lyly Euphucs (Arb.) 49, I studyed. .to enter league 
with such a one as might direct my steps. 1590 Greene 
Orl. Pur. (2599) C 2, 1 maruaile Medor, what my father 
meanes, To enter league with Countie Sacrepant? 1618 
Bolton Florus (1636) 149 They did choose to enter league, 
when they could have made an end of him. 

b. In league 'with', having a compact with, 
allied with. 

2565 Cooper Thesaumis, .. confederate: in 

league, or alliance with. 26x2 Bible yob v. 23 For thou 
shalt be in league with the stones of the field. 2611 [see 
League za* 1]. 1808 Scorn Marsn. 11. vii, Jealousy. . With 
sordid avarice in league. 2859 Dickens 7'. Two^ Cities i. 
ii, For anybody on the road might be a robber or in league 
with robbers. x865KiNCSLEv//rz'<w.xxi, Look you, villains, 
this fellow is in league with you. 

4. atirib. and Comb., as league breaker, fellow, 
-j* friend, -union ; (sense i c) league-game, -system, 
-team ; league-hut (see quot.). 

2561 Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 104 Beeyng rcceyued by 
the hande of a '‘leagiiebreakerpreste. 2672 Milton Anwwa 
1184 When they took thee As a League-breaker. 2561 Daus 
tr. Bnlltnger on Apoc. (2573) 175 'l‘he Golhians, and other 
^league fellowes of the People of Rome. 2553 Grimalde 
Cicero's Ofices 11. (1558) 83 Warres were made eyther for 
defence of '“leagfrendes or for empire, 2^5 Outingi^.S.) 
XXVII. 251/2 If the American universities would send 
delegates to .see our 'league games. 1888 *P. Daryl ’/ nr/. 
Disease 237 These are *League-huts, a temporary shelter 
which the [Land) League offers to ejected tenants. 2899 
G. O. Smith in Football (Badm. Libr.) iti In accordance 
with the ^League system a certain number of clubs play 
home and home matches together. Ibid. 182 Four 'League 
teams. 2639 Q>\j^rTnosi\iz Argalusff P, iv. 39 Palmes (That 
do with amorous mixture twine their boughes Intoa*Icague- 
union). 

lieagne (irg)» v}- [f. League shP^ Cf. F, 
liguer. It, legarc!\ 

i. trans. To form or join into a league ; to band 
together with ; to confederate. 

x6xz Cotcr., LigttI, leagued, in league with. 2633 P. 
Fletcher P/jc. Eclop,^\.c. Upon Picture AchmettW&VAd 
ambition leagu’d with nastie pride. x638i>RUMM.OFHAWTH» 
Irene Wks. 117x2) 166 To league a people is to make them 
know their strength & power, . 2648 Hamilton Papers 
(Camden) 219 Krance, Jermln^ and the Parliament of Eng- 
land, are leagued to obstruct hisdesigne. 2667 Milton /’.A. 
x. '868 Out of my sight, thou Serpent, that name best Befits 
thee with him leagu'd. 2791 Cowper Iliad xil. 21 Then 
Neptune, with Apollo leagued, devised It.s ruin. ^ 2814 
WoRDSw. White Doe xi. 32 Two Earls fast leagued in dis* 
content. 2874 Green Short Hist. v. § 6. 259 Hotspur.* 
leagued himself with the Scots. 

+ 2 . To bind, connect, join. Ohs. 
c 2645 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 51 They began to build 
upon those small islands . . and in tract of time they con* 
joined and leagued them together by bridges, x^ tr. 
Avtyraldits' Treat, cone, Relig, 111. 1. 304 ’I'he tyes that 
ligue us to God. 

3 , i 7 itr. To join in or form a league or alliance; 
to band together. Also to league against in in- 
direct pass. 

2638 Drumm. of Hawth. /rewtf Wks. (1711) 166 All the 
world seeth, that to league Is imperiously to command their 
king and sovereign to cut short his pinions. 2^ Crowne 
Caligula v. Dram. Wks. 1874 IV. 416, I never knew they 
leagu’d or lov’d till now. 27*4 De Foe Mem. Cavalier 
(1B40) 37 The king, .began to see himself leagued against., 
both by Protestant and papist. 28x3 Shelley Q. Mob 
vin. 285 Where kings first leagued against the rights of 
men. i^zz — Hellas 537 The tiger leagues not with the 
stag at bay Against the hunter. 2854 Milman Lat. Chr. 
lit. xii. (1864) I 402 7’heodoric. .left. .the Bishop of Rome., 
to league with the rebellious subjects of Byzantium against 
the Eastern Emperor. 

■ Hence Leagued ppl. a., confederate ; Lea'guing 
vbl. sb. 

.*799 Campbell Pleas. Hope i. 351 When leagu’d Oppres- 
.Sion pour d to Northern wars Her whisker’d pandoors and 
her fierce hussars, 2807 Crabde Library 136 Where first 
the proud, the great, In leagued assembly keep their cum* 
brous stale. 2817 Shelley Rev. Islam 11. xiv, A tower 
whose marbled walls the leagued storms withstand I i8*i 
Joanna Bak.lie Metr. Leg., Wallace xx\\\, 'I'hese are the 
leagued for Scotland’s native right. 2840 Dickens Bam. 
Rmige xxxvi. They can sustain no harm from leaguing for 
this purpose. 2845 S. Austin Ranke’s Hist. Ref Hf- 
499 The leagued states. 2869 Daily News 8 Mar., His 
actual leaguing with the Scots against the independence of 
England. 

■f Xeagne, vi- Obs. rare. [a. F. Icgue-r, ad. 
L. llgd-re.] trans. To bequeath. 

26*3 tr. Favine's Theai. Hon. v. i. 40 By his testament he 
leagued Normandie to Robert his eldest Sonne. 
Jjea'gueist. rare. In 8 leaguist. [f. League 
sb.t- + -IST.J A party to or member of a league. 

. '276* tr. Bnschiugs Syst. Geog. V. 285 An agreement was 
made here in 1620 betwixt the United and LeaguLts. 

Iieagner (ri'gaj), sh> Also 6 logher, logari 
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6-7 Isagura, 7 leguer, leager, loagre, 8 leigar. 
[a. Pu. legcr camp, foimally equivalent to OE. 
legcr Lair rf.l] 

JL. A military camp, esp. one engaged in a siege ; 
an investing force. 

*577 Hounshed Chron, I. 212/2 But when \i was per- 
ceiued that theyr slender ranches were not able to resisie 
the ihycfce leghers of the enimies. 155^ Sir J. Smith 
Bisc. Weapons a They [military- men] will not vouchsafe 
.. to use our anlient termes belonging to matters of 
warrei but doo call a Campe by the Dutch name of 
Legar. £11643 Featly in FulUr't AbH RtdiWyRcyiXolds 
(1867) II. 240 The leaguer is not yet broken up. 1647 
Clarendon Hht. Reb. vii. § 204 It would not at first be 
credited at the leaguer that the earl of Essex could be in 
a condition to attempt such a work. 1650 T. B[avley] 
Worctsters Af>oph. joo When General Fairfax came into 
the Leaguer before Raglan. 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier 
(1840) 120, I came into the imperial leaguer at the siege of 
Leip^ic. 1823 Scott Quentin D. i, He temporised until the 
enemy had broken up their leaguer. 1827 Keble Chr. K 
2nd Sunday after Trinity, The holy house is still beset 
With leaguer of stern foes. 1865 Parkman Huguenots ii. 
(1875' 20 Vlllegagnon with six followers ., passed under 
cover of night through the infidel leaguer. 1875 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. II. xiv. 17 He had dispersed the leaguer at 
Lincoln. 

b. In leaguer', in camp ; engarred in a siege. 

1590 Marlowe ind Pt. Tajnhurl, 1, iii, Our men of Bar- 
hary haue. .laine in leagre fifteene moneths and more. x6oo 
Holland Livy 446 Anniball now laie in leaguer, before the 
walls of Gerion. 1675 tr. MachiaveUis Prince xil. <1883) 
85 They were in leaguer before a town. x8o8 Scott Afarnt. 
VI, i, Where England's King in leaeuer lay. 1879 Butcher 
& Lang Odyss. 39 Now we sat in leaguer there achieving 
many adventures. 

2. A military investment, siege. 

1598 B. JoNSON Ev. Alan in Hum. iii. 1 , It was the first, 
but the. best' leagure, that euer I beheld, with these eies. 
1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Begger Wk.s. i. loo/t Two 
dangerous hurts hardly brought off from Bummill Leaguer. 
1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. 72 At the time of a 
Leagure he must expect often to change his Powder. 1715 
tr. Panciroltus Rerum Alem. I, 11. vi. 81 The Waste which 
lay between the Houses in a Time of a Leaguer, was sown 
with Corn. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. iir. ix. (1866) 533 
During the infinite horrors of the Harlem siege, and In the 
more prosperous leaguer of Alkmaar. 1859 Smiles Self- 
Help\\\. (1860) J75 The leaguer of Lucknow.^ 1890 
nseuut 13 Dec. Szz/z The long leaguer of Miletus in the 
Ionic revolt. > 

3 ,. altrib. and Comb.y as leaguer-proof adj. ; 
f leaguer-basket, a fascine; leaguer-flady, 
-lass, t -laundress, euphemistic names for a 
woman attached to a camp. 

x6s9 Hoole Comenius (1672) 291 Engineres who lye be- 
hind -^Leagure-baskeis [L.gerras]. 1702 Sje.tL£. Funeral 
Tt. 36, I shall take care . . to keep you from Lord Hardy— 
From being a *L«i^er Lady, From carrying a Knapsack. 
1822 Scott Nigel xvm.(i/it>iM,This were a •leaguer-lass to 
love a soldier, To bind his wounds, and kiss his bloody brow. 
X89S Q. Rev. Apr. 472 Her father had dreamed that Jeanne 
‘ went with the soldiers *, doubtless as a * leaguer-lass , 1629 
Massinger Picture i. i, Were It not for my nonc'ity, I could 
wish now 1 were his *leager landresse. CZ645 Howell 
Lett. II. iv, There arc some beauties so strong, that they 
are •leager-proof; they are so barricaded that no battery., 
can do good upon them. 

^ 4 . This word has occasionally been substituted 
by confusion for leager^ Ledger, in attributive use 
and in the phrase to lie leaguer. 

1678 H, Vaughan Thniin Redh\ Wks. (Grosarl) I. 303 
Angels descend, and rule the sphere ; Where Heaven lies 
leiguer. 1727 Boyer Fr. Diet. II. s.v., A Leaguer Ambas- 
sador, (one that makes a continuance) Un Ambassadeur 
ordinaire. 1826 Scott JFoodst. II. x. 260 He lies leaguer, 
as a sort of ambassador for his worthy masters. 

Leaguer [f. League 5^.2 

1 . A member of a league ; in reference to J^r, 
Hisl.f a member or adherent of the League formed 
against the Huguenots in the reign of Henry 111 ; 
in modern times, a member of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, the Irish Land League, etc. 

ZS9Z CoLYNET {title) True History of the CiuiU.Warres of 
France, between the French King Henry 4. and the 
Leaguers. 1683 Apol. Prot. France iii., 8 The LiguerS 
..did well to cry, To your Quarters White Scarfs, this 
is none of your quarreC 1724 De Foc Alem. Cavalier 
(1840) 168 Here was no leaguers in the field, as in the story 
of Nuremberg. 1729 Tindal Rain's Hist. Eng. IX. xvii. 
103 note. After the Death of the Duke of Guise Henry III 
was accused by the Leaguers of having caused the Queen 
of Scots to be put to Death. 1844 Cobden Speech n Dec., 
Speeches 1870 I. 229 One Leaguer in Manchester who has 
given more money., than [etc.]. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 

23 Aug., This last dirty move of the Loyal Leaguers to spite 
the Copperheads in view of the Chicago Convention. x88o 
[see LandleacuerI- 1892 * H, le Caron' 25 V. Seer. Ser- 
vice 1x893) *8z O’Rorke and Andrew Kettle, both Leaguers. 

■ b. attrib.^ as leaguer-town. 

1591 Art. cone. Admiralty 21 July § 51 All those, that., 
haue had irafficke with the Leaguers in France, or shipped 
.. any victuals .. for Spaine, the Islands, or any leaguer 
towne in Fraunce, 2647 May Hist. Pari. ir. v. 93 Sir John 
Meldrum arrived suddenly at a Leaguer-town called Aulby. 
f 2 . ? A term of reproach. ? nonce-use. 
i6xs Chapman Odyss. xvit. 285 This same viciles Leager, 
This bane of banquets; this most nasty begger. 

. Leaguer sb.'-i ? Obs. Also S leagre, 

S~9 leager, 9 legar. [?ad. Du. ligger a tun, f. 
llgg^n to Lie v}- Cf. G. leger (also leggcry was- 
serlegger') a measure for arrack, pi. fresh-water 
casks on board ship.] a. A certain measure, of 


arrack. ‘ b. A cask of wine or oil, ? of a particular 
size, c. Nani. (See quot. 1S67.) 

_ 1683 in Hacke's Collect. Voy. (1699) I. 37 We had gotten 
in 36 Liggers of Water already. 17x2 W. Rogers U'oy. 398 
Half a Leaguer of Spelinan's Keep, or the best sort of 
Arrack. 1730 Capt. W. Wriclesworth MS. Log-bk. 0/ the 
Lyell IS Aug., Started 3 Leagers of Arrack belonging to 
the Ships Crew, into 3 Butts and a small Caj'k. 1772-84 
Cook Foy. (1790) I. 362 *J he provisions for which the French 
contracted this year. .one thousand two hundred leagers of 
wine. X789 G. Ke.ate /j/. 83 They also discovered 
a cask of Arrack., it was half a Leaguer. xSoo Naval 
Chron. Ill, 66 'Ihe largest casks are called leagers, and are 
of the following dimensions: Length. .4 ft. 6 in.. Diameter 
of Bouge..3 ft., Diameter of Chine. .2 it. 5 in. x8o2 Ibid. 
VII I. 82 His object was to purcha.se 200 legars, to be filled 
with water., for the use of the cattle. i8ta J. B-myth PracL 
of Customs (1821) 169, Butts and Leaguers. 1837 Whittock 
Bk. Trades (x842) 348 [Oilmen] Both p.*\rties require roomy 
outskirt premises for their stores ; the former for his casks 
and his ‘leagers*. 1867 Smyth Sailors IFord-bk., Leaguers, 
the longest water-ca>ks, stowed near the kelson, of 159 
English imperial gallons each. Before the invention of 
water-tanks, leaguers composed the whole ground tier of 
casks in mcn-of-war. 

Xea'guer, v. [f. Leagoeb aJ.’] 

. i' i. r^. and intr. To set one’s leaguer, to en- 
camp. Ois. 

1629 S'heriogenhosh 15 Leaguering himself on the East 
side of the lowne. 1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's Autobiog, 
X. (x8.j8i z6i Where the army bad Icaguered the year 
preceding. 

f b. To ‘ lie lodge. Ois. rare. 

^ 1596 Naske Saffron IFalden 157 When I legerd by him 
in the Dolphin. 

2 . Irans. To besiege, beleaguer. Chiefly iu 
Lea'guered, Iiea'etterine///. adjs. 

zjs^-zo Pope Iliad XV111.593TW0 mighty hosts a leaguer'd 
town embrace, 1794 Coleridge Robespierre xi. i. That the 
voice of truth .. though leagured round By envy and her 
hateful brood of hell, Be heard. x8z6 Byron Siege Cor. H, 
The crescent shines Along the Moslem’s leaguering lines. 
1855 W. Sargent Braddock's Ex/ed. 362 His . . defence of 
Detroit against Pontiac and his leaguering hordes. xB6o 
1 ’. Martin Horace 19 The watchfires round ’I’roy's leaguer’d 
wall. 

t Lea’guerer. Obs. [f. Leaguer sb. + -er L] 
A (Dutch) trooper. 

1635 Hollatuler ii. (1640) D zb, My naturall 

Dutch too is a Clownish speech, and only fit to court a 
leagurer in. 1639 — Wallenstein lit. ti. Ej Sure, My 
Lord intends to write some Proclamation ’Gainst wearing 
hoUand smockes, some furious Edict ’Gainst charitable 
leaguerers, 1654 Webster Virg. iv.U. 48 Though 

we dine to day As Dutch men feed their souldiers, we will 
sup bravely, like Roman Leaguerers. 

Leahter, obs. form of Laughter. 

Leak (Ifk), sh. Forms: 5-6 leke, 6 iV, lek, 
6-7 loake, 7 Sc. leek, 8 lake, 7- leak. [First 
recorded late in 15th c. ; the proximate source is 
uncertain ; perh., like many other nautical terms, 
adopted from LG. or Du.; cf. LG., MDu. leb, 
inflected UM- (whence G. lecL, Da. la^l:; the G. 
lecke, Sw. Icicka are f. the vb.), Du. lek ; equivalent 
forms are Ger. dial, lec/i, lecke, ON. leke str. masc. 
It is possible that the Eng. word, notwithstanding 
its late appearance, may represent an adoption of 
the ON, form, or even an OE. cognate. The exact 
relation between the sb. and the adj. and vb. is un- 
determined.] 

1 , A hole or fissure in a vessel containing or im- 
mersed in a fluid, by which the latter enters or 
escapes from the vessel, so as to cause loss or in- 
jury : said orig, and esp. of ships ; also in phf. to 
fall in leak, to spring a leak. 

1487 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 25 The stopping of 
lekes. 1497 Ibid. 131 Lost in a ship, .by occ.'ision of a leke 
falling in the same. 1513 Douglas FEneis vr, vi. 67 The 
jonit barge, Sa full of rifiis, and with lekkis perbraik. 1S3X-2 
Act 23 Hen. VI 1 1 c. 7 If .. the shippe .. happen to fall in 
leke, 1358 W, lowRSON in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 122 We 
found a great leake in the .siemme of our ship, c x6zo 
Z, Bovo Zion's Flowers (1855) ii Consider well before a 
leek begin, It seemes I heare the waier wheesing in. 2624 
Capt. Smith Virginia vi. 230 The next day the lesser .ship 
sprung a leake. 2626 — Accid. Yng. Sea-men 19 Sling a 
man ouerboord to stop the leake. 1642 Fuller^ Holy ^ 
Prof. St. I. viii. 20 Many little leaks may sink a ship. 17*7 
Philip Quarll 56 We found our Ship had sprung a Lake. 
1782 CowPER Loss Roy. George ig She sprang no fatal leak. 
x8x4 Scott Ld. of Isles i. xviii, Rent was the sail, and ; 
strain’d the mast, And many a leak was gaping fiist, 
b. traiisf. andy^. 

*597 Hooker Eccl. Pel. v. ix. ^ 2 There.. will be alwales 
euils, which no arte of man can cure, breaches and leakes nioe 
then mans wit hath hands to stop. 1602 tkluHSTOS Antonio's 
Rei'. IV. ii. Wks, 1856 1 . 120 Foolcs, That can not search the 
leakes of his defectes. 1622 H akewill Davids Vow vi, 229 ; 
It being the property of a foole to be full of leakes. 1806-7 
J. Beresford Aliseries Hutm Life (1826) xx. xxxv. 257 
A leak in the waistcoat-pocket in which you carry all your 
money. 1873 Hamerton Intell. Life x. viii. (1875 373 An 
able finance minister who has found means of closing a great 
leak in the treasurj'. 1900 Ld. Rosebery Naioleon xvi, 246 
Russia was the fatal leak in his Continental System. 

2. The action of leaking; leakage. 

1828-32 in Webster. 189$ Thomi'SOn & Thomas Electr. 
Tab. If Mem. 52 It will. .show the position of a lerk from 
one wire to another. 1896 Academy xi Apr. 399/r In 
hydrogen the leak was slowest. ..The rate of leak in the 
halogens is also very rapid.' 


3 . tind Comb.\ leak-alarm, -indicator, 
-signal, devices for indicating the rising or accu- 
mulation of water in the hold of a ship (Knight 
Diet. Meek. 1875). 

tLeak, ^7. Obs. Forms: i hlec, 6 lek(e, 6-7 
leake, 7 Sc. leek. [In OE. hlcc ; after OE. the 
word does not appear until the 16th c. when it 
may have been adopted from LG., MDu. Ick (in- 
flected lek-), whence mod.Du. Ick, Sw. Hick, Da. 
itrk, G. leek; cogn. w. ON. lekr, Ger. dial, lech of 
the same meaning, and with Leak sb. and v, 

^ The.OE. form presents difficulties ; thespelling/f/fcoccurs 
in the Hatton MS. of the Pastoral Care {9th c.> and in at 
least three glosses, so that it cannot well be a mere error; 
on the other hand the (apparently) cognate words in the 
o'lher Teut. langs. show no trace of the k ; in the ON. vb. 
leka the initial I (not hi) is attested by the alliteration.] 

= Leaky. 


C897 K. jElfred Gregoty's Past. Ivii. 437 SwiSe lyllum 
sicera8 Sset water & s^yi 5 e desellice on oa:t hlece scip, 
nioo in Napier Glosses ii. 480 Rimosa, hlec. /X1530 Hey- 
wood Play Weather (Brandi) Soo Olde moones be leake, 
they can holde no water. 1544 Extracts Abcrd.^ Reg. 
(1844) I- 20s The Inglismen. .knawand that thair schip was 
lek, geve ihaim thair leif. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. v, 35 And 
fifty sisters water in leke [ed. 1596 leake] vessels draw. 2622 
R. Hawkins Voy.S. Sea (1847) 131 I'hus, this leake-shtp 
went well into England. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vng. 
Sea-men 13 A ship cranke sided. Iron steke, spewes her 
okum, a leake ship. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk ^Wodiow 
Soc.) 398 The ship not tight enough, being leek, a 1678 
Marvell Poems, Char. Holland 45 Who best could know 
to pump an earth so leak. 

Leak (If k), v- Forms: 5 leke, 6 leeke, Sc. 
(also 8 7torik.) leek, 6-7 leake, .SV. lek(k, 6- 
leak. [Not found before c I420, but prob. much 
older ; a. or cogn. with ON. leka str. vb. (pa. t. lak) 
to drip, to leak, corresponding to OHG. *lechen 
str. vb., found only in composition (pa. pple. te- 
lechen leaky), MHG. and dial. mod.G, lechen wk., 
to crack from drought, become leaky, MDu. Icken 
(pa. t. lal^ to let water through, diip ; f. Tent, root 
Vek-, abkaut variant oi*lak-\ see Lack a. 

It is very likely that in later use the vb. was formed afresh 
from Leak sb. or a. Sense 5 may be plausibly explained as 
a development from sense 2, but it is not wholly impossible 
that it may be a distinct word, a var of Leach v., OE. 
l£ccan. 1 he LG. lecken (whence Sw. laeka, Da. laekke, 
C. lecken) is derived from, or at least refashioned after, the 
equi\’alent of Leak a, or sb.^ 

1 . inir. To pass (put, away, forth) by a leak or 
leakage. Also fg., to pass away by gradual waste. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. vr. 33 Let diche hit deep that 
humour out may leke. If hit be weet. 2648 Wilkins Alat/i. 
Magick H. V. x8t It is easie to conceive how., the water, 
which will perhaps by degrees leak into several parts, may 
be emptyed out again, a 1728 Woodward An/. Hist. 
Fossils i. (1729) I. 243 A Crack, through which a small 
quantity of ine Liquor leak’d forth. 1792 Paine Rights of 
Afan (ed. 4) 254 The cold and silver. .leak continually away 
by unseen means, at the average rate of about three quarters 
of a million a-year, 2890 Spectator 23 Aug., A democracy 
that has allowed Its chief political interests to leak away. 

b. To leak out (fig.) : to transpire or become 
known in spite of efforts at concealmrnt. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Alast xiv. 33 We bad heard rumours 
of such a ship to follow us, which had leaked out from the 
captain. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 'lout's C. xix, I can see 
it leaking out in fifty different ways— just that same strong, 
overbearing, dominant spirit 28K4 Alanch. Exam. 27 May 
s/r The outcry which was raised when the rumour of it 
leaked out. 2884 ‘Rita’ Vivienne n. v, The carefully- 
guarded secret had leaked out in some way or other. 

2 . To allow the passage of fluid through a leak : 
a. inwards. 


1513 Douglas AEneis i. iii. 50 Thai all leckit, and salt 
waller stremis Fast bullerand in at every’ r>’ft and boir. 
1530 Palscr. 606/r, I leeke, as a shyppe or bote dotlie that 
taketh in water. .. Labour well, sjts, at the pompe, for our 
shyppe leaketh. 2555 Eden Decades 229 One of theyv 
shyppes leaked and loke water very sore, a 2568 Satir. 
Poems Reform, xlvi. 19 Gif scho lekkis, gett men of skill 
To stop hir hollis laich in |>e howis. 1708 J. Philips Cyder 
II. 66 Against a secret Cliff. . A Ship is dash’d, and leaking 
drinks the Sea. 1873 Browning Red Coti. Nt.-cafi 1317 
Carried pick-a-back by Eldobert Blg-baby-fashion, fest his 
leathers leak ! 
b. outwards. 

2530 Palscr. 606/r This hogges heed of wyne leaketh. 
*557 T. (Genev.) Heb. ii. z note, Lest like vessells ful 
of chappes we leake, and renne out on euery part. *597 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. iv. 47 That the vnited Vesscll of their 
Blood (Mingled with Venome of Suggestion . . ) Shall neuer 
leake, though it doe worke as strong As Acontlum, or tash 
Gun-powder, a 1605 Montgomerie Atisc. Poems xxxni. 21 
Go to— vhat rek? and gar the healing brek; For, fra 
1 hald the danger done. 2835 Sir J. Koss NatT. snd Vey. 
vL 86 The starboard boiler began to leak. 

"Y c. To * make water Obs. {vulgirJ) 

1S9« Shaks. i //tii. IV, n. i. Why, you ivill allow 's 
ne’ie a lourden, and then we leake m your- 
ai6$z HolyDAY fuvettal 51 Some great ones 
hard, that they even leak’d on their supper c^che^ ^3 
Dryden Amboyna v. i. 54 B03’, gi\-e me sornc Tobaw, 
a StopaofWint.. And a Tub to leak in Boy,«bm^ 
this Table without a leaking Vessel? 1731 p\ 
d- C/,*e .64 Twelve cups of tea twith 
now constrain’d the nymph to leak. * 79 ^ 

fS. /MS. To have sprang a leak; to be emptied 

by leakage. Oif. 
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. 1607 Shak’s; Timon iv. ii. 19 Leak’d is our Barke. _ 1622 
in Bradford Plymouth Plantation (1856; 138 Within 14. 
days after she [a ship] came againe hither, being danger- 
ously leaked and brused with tempestious stormes.' . 1699 
Damhier Voy. II, 111. vi. 69 Some of the Rum they found, . . 
a Cask in one pla e, and a Cask in another ; . . some staved 
against the Trees, and leeked out. r'ji^AnsorCs Voy. ni. 

iv. 333 We'., found many of our casks so decayed, as to be 
Ijalf leaked out. • 

4. trans. To let (water, etc.) in or out through 
a lealc. •? Now £/. S. only. 

2687 Hookc .in Hist. Royal Soc. (1757) IV. 548 It 'would 
be next to impossible to make pipes to hold so, perfectly as 
not to leak air in some parts. 1^2 Lockf. Educ. § 7 fi693) 

/) To have his Shooes made so, as to leak Waier.^ 1889 Cent, 
s,v., The pipe leaks gas ; the roof leaks rain. 

•f-b. fig. To cause to run out or escape. 

• *6SS GuRSAi-L'C/zr’. in Arm. !.-94 When a Christian is 
flu.sh of comfort, then Satan lies upon the catch, then to 
inveigle a Saint into one sin or other, which he knows will 
soon leak out his joy. 

. 6. Brewing. To cause (liquor) to run over^ on^ 
off, in small quantities or by degrees. Ohs, exc. dial, 
Cf. Sc. ‘To lek, leek, to pour water over bark or other 
substance, in order to obtain a decoction ; to strain off, 
Clydesldale]’ (Jam.). See also Lr.ctt v. in Eng. Dial. Diet. 
1674 Ray N. C. IVords 29 I.eck on, poure on more, Liquor, 

v. g. *743 Land. 4* Country Bre^o. 11. (ed.2) 119 Pul your Malt 
In by'Degrees, and stir it. .then leak on your Complement. 
Ibid. 122 Leaking over. — Is what may be called putting 
over the Malt, at Times, many Hand-bowls of Water, that 
it may run gradually off, and wash away the Flower of the 
hlalt by a slow Degree. 1788 W, Marshall £. Yorksh. 
II. 339 To Leck-on, to add more water, as in brewing. 1790 
Trans. Soc. Arts VIII. 151 Dr.aining the liquor through a 
sieve, instead of leaking it off graduallj*. 

■ Leakage (irked,^). Also 5-7 leoage, 6 lekk- 
ege, 8 leakage, [f. Leak v . + -age. Cf. Du. 
lekkag^^ 

1. The action of leaking; admission or escape of 
water or other fluid through a hole in a vessel, 
etc. ; loss of fluid by this means. 

1490 in Arnolde Citron. (1811) 112 Alle maner auenturs 
fortunes perilles and ioperdies of alle the sayd wynes, lecage 
foTSt and cgirnesse of the same oonly exepte. 1622 Malynes 
A‘nc. Lasv-Mcrch. 195 Allowances made .. vpon Wines in 
regarde of lcc.tge of tenne or fifteene vpon the hundreth. 
2633 T. James Voy. 45, I would take no excuse of le.akage 
or other waste. 1739 I.abelye Bhort Acc. Piers IVestm. 
Bridge 34 By the Help of only four Pumps .. we easily 
master'd what Leakage we had. 2748 Anson's Voy. 11, x. 
241 Jars .. are liable to no leekage, unless they are broken. 
282$ J. NiciiOLSos 0 />erat. Mechanic 198 We have seen an 
engine of an eight-horse power of this kind at \vork, with 
a fluid metal on the pistons : it effectually prevented the 
leakage. i 852 T. L. rEACocK GiyllGr. xix, 161 The sub- 
soil of London .. converted by gas leakage into one mass of 
pestilent blackness. 2875 H. C. Wood Thcraf>. (1879) 509 
A forrn of Secretion, or.. leakage, from mucous membranes. 

2. tramf. and fig.' Diminution resulting from 
gradual waste or escape. 

2642 Fuller Holy ff Pro/. St. Pref. § 7, I will stop the 
leakage of my soul, and what heretofore hath run out in 
writing, shall hereafter, .be improved in constant preaching. 
2673 Bp. S. Parker Reptvo/ Reh. Transfir, ii^ They .. 
weaken themselves by too great a leakage of their power. 
2863 Kinclake Crintea 1 . 452 The Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen 
was not famous for its power of preventing the leakage of 
slate mailers, 2893 Sir R. Ball Story of Sun 270 The 
leakage of heal is. slow. 2895 May 115 The ‘ leak- 
pge’ going on in the Catholic Church in the British Isles. 
2900 speaker 22 Sei)t. 668/x The frightful leakage from 
deaths, wounds and .sickness. 

3. concr. a. That whicli leaks or oozes out. 
Also fig. 

/1 26ST Fuller Worthies Ham fish. w. (1662) 23, I behold 
these his Books as the Receptacle of the Leakage and 
Superfluiiies of his Studj*. 2793 Sm’eaton Edystone § 3x3 
A very small leakage came in. 2820 W, Irving .Wv/cA Bk., 
Stage Coach (1865) 234 The privilege of battening on the 
drippings of the kitchen and the leakage of the tap-room, 
i' b. A leak. Ohs. rare. 

2776 G. Semple ;« Jf'a/er 102 Get the Water., 

l.aken out, corking any Leakages that may happen to appear. 

4. Allowance made for waste of fluid by leakage 
from the containing vessels. 

2591 IVills ^ Inv. N. C. (Surtees i860) II. 108, 4af. for 
fregnt, 402. for impost, the lekkege in myne owne hand, by 
estimation, 264. ’ 2735 Connect. Col. Rec. (1873) VII. 563 
The said retailer . . will pay to the said commissioner the 
duty laid thereon by the excise act, substraciing only one 
fifth part thereof for leakage and w.istage. 1809 R. Lang? 
FORD Introd. Trade 232 Leakage, allowance of duty for 
.waste of liquor from the vessels le.aking or other cause.s. 
2861 Smiles Enginreys II. 196 The lightermen claimed as 
their right the perquisites of ‘wastage’ and ‘leakage’, 
lisalce, obs, form of L.vc 2 , Le.vk, Lhxk, 

• Leakiness ^l^•kines). [f. Leaky a. + -kess.] 

LeAky condition. 

2628 Dicny Voy, Medit. (1S68) 84 Because of her leakincsse 
and illisaylirig. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. 2nd Voy, xxii. 324 
•Whence arose some of our leakiness. 2B64 Sala in Dally 
•Tel. 27 Sept., If a ketile.. shows symptoms of leakiness. 

‘ Iieakiilg (iPhiq), jA [-inoI.] The action 
ofihe verb Lkak; leakage. Also r 7 /// 7 ‘A in f leak- 
ing tub, vessel '(Lr..vK v. 2 c). 

2611 CoTCR., Coulemeht ..zs. leaking. 1642 Rogers A’ii/iw/T/r 
To Rdr. 4 As a naile fastned in a sure place from wanzing 
■and leaking out. 2673 Dryden Amhoyha v. i. S4 Never 
pny thing of Moment was done at our Counsel Table, with’, 
out a leaking Tub., great Consultations require great 
Drinking, and great Drinking a great lc.iking .Vessel. 


That leaks or 

lets water m or out; that has a- leak or leaks, 
f Also of weather, showery. 

c 2420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 450 When this .siment I.s maad, 
hit most insioke Vche hole & chene and euery lekyng -slon. 
2534 More Treat, Pass. Wks, 1386/2 Whoso lyke a foole 
placeth hymselfe in a leakinge shyppe. x6io Folk'incham 
Art ofSurv. 1. xi. 35 A loose and light Sand swords slow 
and thin, yet with rest and lecktng sommers it yeelds good 
Come. 2622 Bible Heh. iL 1 Lest at any time we should 
let them slip [marg. run 'out as leaking vessels) 16x2 T. 
Taylor Comm. Titus iii, 1 Out of a leaking vessel! good 
things are euer running out. c 26x4 Sir W. Mvre Dido 
jiineas 1. 290 Their leilting .seames drink in the floods so fast. 
2678 Dryden & Lee (Bdifius it. 1. (1679) 18 All dart at once 
their baleful influence In feakmg Fire. 1863 A. B, Grosart 
Small Sins 36 Leaking timber. 

Lea'kless, a. [f. Leak jA + -less.] Not 
having a leak. 

1899 T. S. Moore Vinedresser 4 Choose casks which thou 
hast seen Are leakless. 

tLea-kness. Ol>s. [f. Leak a. + -ness.] 
Leakiness. 

2508 Extracts Aherd. Reg. (1844) I. 439 And cuni within 
the hawin and port of the said burgh, be ane north eist wind 
and lekness of ane of thair said schippts. . 2625 J. Glakvill 
Voy. Cadiz 83 The leakne.ss of his shipp. 

^eaky (If‘ki), a. [f. Leak sh. -f -y l.] Having 
a leak or leaks; full of leaks; giving passage to 
water or other fluid through a hole or fissure. 

x6o6 Skaks. 4 r Cl. m. xui. 63 5 ir, sir, thou art so 
leakie That we must leaue thee to thy sinking. x 6 xo — 
J'emfi. 1. i. 51. 2677 W. Hubbard Narrative 11. 67 He 
would not venture himself in our Leakie Canoo. 1732 
Berkeley Alciphr. 11. § 13 A leaky vessel, always filling 
and never full. 2791 W. Jessopp Refi. Riv. Witham 15 
Lining the Canal through the leaky boll.. 450/. 2835 Sir 
J. Ross Narr. 2nd Voy. ii. it The ship was so leaky as to 
require the constant use of two pumps. x868 Morris 
Earthly Par, I. 98 We lay Leaky, dismasted, a most help- 
less prey To winds and waves. 2872 Yeats Techn. Hist. 
Comm. 141 Leaky casks. 2882 Daily News 10 Mar. 6/1 A 
leaky ga.s pipe. 

b. incontinent of urine; passing urine frequently 
or in large quantities. 

1727 Gay Begg. Op. iii. ii, The Dog is leaky in his Liquor. 
2897 Allbuit's Syst. filed. 111 . 242 The patient, .had never 
had an illness in his life, except that he had always been a 
‘leaky subject’. Ibid., Such patients seem to drift imper- 
ceptibly into the ‘ leaky ' slate. 

<t. Jig. Of persons, their tongues; Not reticent, 
blabbing. Of memory ; Not retentive. 

2692 R. L’Estrance Fables ccccxxvil. 402 M’omen are 
generally so leaky, that . . I have hardly met with one of the 
Sex that could not hold her Breath longer than she should 
keep a^ secret. 2703 Quick Dec. Wt/es Sister 18 Our 
Memories are exceeding feeble, leaky and forgetful. 2740 
Somerville Hobbinol i. 242 But be ihou, my Mu.se! No 
leaky Blab. 1805 G, Rose's Diaries (i860) 1 , 244 It is true 
he is leaky, but 1 believe would not willingly tell anything. 
2845 H. Rogers Ess, I. lii. 93 (Itl must depend.. on the 
doubtful authority, and leaky memory of those who report it, 

, Leaky, variant of Lakie Sc. 

Leal (U'Oi d. .md adv. Forms : 3-5 lei, 3-6 
lele, 4 liale, 4-5 lell(e, Sc. Icile, ley 11 , 4-5 (7-8 
*.1 leel, 4-6 leale, 4-7 Sc. leill, 4-8 .Sir. leil, 5 
leell, 6 jv. lain, 8- leal. [a. OF. led, usually in 
semi-leamed form leial, leal { = leyal, Hal, Cat. 
Ileal, Sp. leal. It. hale), mod.F. loyal (see Loyal) 

L. legdl-is Legal.] 

A. adj. Now Sc, (and north, dial.) and in liter.ary 
use derived fiom Scottish. 


1. Loyal, faithful, honest, true. a. Of persons, 
etc. Land of the leal : sec Land sh. 3 c. 

/X X300 Cursor fil. 4891 Yon er theues we Iclmen xvend. 
Ibid. 27847 Leleof hert andfreof gyft. C2350 Will, Palerne 
4809 pe greltest lordcs of hat land hat Idlest were hold.* 
>375 Barbour Bruce iv. 576 He that worthy wes and leill.- 
a Alexander 2%Tj Lede lelRt to his lord leuand of 

lyue. C1460 Lauu/nl 326, I yeve the Blaunch.ird my stede 
lei. 25x3 Douglas Mneis 1. Prol. 482 Thochl I be lawit, 
my led hart can nocht fenje. C2560 A. Scott Poems 
(S. 1’. S.) X. 28 Scho vrat w‘ouitin faill I am 'hir Invar laill. 
2609 Skene Reg, fifaj. 82 The caih of cllevin leill and vn- 
suspected men. 2722 Kf^y\SK\ Prospect 0/ Plenty \\, Friend- 
ship m.akes us leal To truth and right, a 1776 Cruet filotlier 
iii. in Child Ballads (1882) I, 220/2 She’s counted the leelest 
maid o them a’. 1826 Scott J'mt, 24 Nov., Honest Allan 
Cunningham .. a leal and true Scotsman, a 2839 Praed 
Poems (1864) I- 39 t Leal subject, hone.st patriot, cbrdial 
friend. 2876 Blackie Songs Relig, ffi Life 219 Thou, Scot- 
land’s son, that wouldst be leal and true, 
b: Ol tilings, qualities, etc. 

(In ME. pottrj' sometimes a more or less conventional 
laudatory epithei=*noble', *fair’.i 

« 2300 Cursor M. 8204 For wit hat flur sa fress and neu, 
hair stocle a selcut lele iFairf. etc. lou elly] heu xt 
fifiuor Poems fr. Vernon MS. (E. E. T. S.) 498/204 pen 
mai3t hou synge of loue lele. 1:1350 Parlt. Hire Ages 
.M 115 Loose Icgges and large and lele for to schewe 
exsTS Sc. Leg. Saints xxx. (Tlieodera) 254 Consele kane 
I kene he gad & leile. 2393 Lancl. P. Pt. C. i. 146 With 
leel labour to lyue whyl lil and londe lasteth. CX400 Dtslr. 
■Troy 88oo[U]sankc..to the leell theghes, PtWond by poris 
into he pure leggcs. f 1475 Rauf Coifyar 604 To se gif 
the Coihearis lawtie >vas leill. 2500-20 Du.nuar Poems Ixvi. 
13 The^ Icilllaubour lo<t, and leill seruice. <7x605 Mont- 
gomerie Sonm Ixx. 2 Blind brutal Boy, that with thy bou 
abuses Leill lei^omc love by lechery and hist. 1721 Rams.ay 
J\afys Anstoer iv. There’s my leal hand Win inem. I'll he 
at your devotion. 2884 Pall Mall G. 25 Apr. 5/x No man 
ever did more Ie.al service than did Mackenzie during the 
bad days of the miserable CabuLbusiness. 


.2. True, genuine; real,' actual ; exact, accurate; 
very (truth). Of a blow or, shot : Wellraimed, 
hitting the mark. ? Obs. 

• a 1300 Cursor fit. 6478 Ne ber hou witnes nan bot lele. 
Ibid. 7798, I come to tell he tiband lel. 23. . Gam. 4- Gr. 
Knt. 35 pis laye. .is slad and stoken, In stori stif & stronge 
With lei lelleres loken. 23. . E. E. A Hit, P. B. 425 Of ^ 
lenhe of Noe lyf to lay a lei d.nte, pe sex hundreth of his 
age & none odde 3ere7. c 2330 R. Brunnc Citron. (2810)69 
perof he mad me skrite, his hole to mak leale. 2393 Lancl. 
P, PI. C. XI. 210 Men that bulb bygetyn Out of matrlmonie 
mbwe nat haue the gnace 'I'hat leelle legitime by lawe may 
cleyme. C240o Melayne 8 Tbe rj'ghte lele trouihe. 2560 
Rolland Crt. Venus Prol. 35 The Planeiiis .. The quhilks 
are in leill number thir seuin. 2597 Skene De Verb. Sign. 
s.v. Bona patria. We sail leill suith say, and na suith con- 
ceale. 2752 J. Louthian Form of Process^ (ed. 2) 83 The 
said Witnesses to bear leal and soothfast Witnessing. 2789 
D. Davidson iyenjowr 167 With that stepp’d forward Tub 
lochfern, An’.. A leal shot ettled at the cock. 

fS. Lawful; also, just, fair. Ohs. 

c 1350 Will Pnleme 1312 Whanne .. alle lele lawes [were] 
in hat lond sette. 2352 Minot Poems iii. 9 His mone lh.ii 
was gude and lele, Left in Braband full mekill dele.^ c 2375 
Sc. Leg. Sainis' x\. {Niniaii) 1050 Condemnyt be leile syse. 
rx4oo AIaundev. (Roxb.) viii. 28 Wheder pat be geten in 
leel sponsage or noght. CX425 Wyntoun Cron. vn. x. 3xE6 
Oure Kyng Alysawndyr tuk Margret, The dowchlyr of this 
Kyng Henrj% Into lele matrimony, c 1460 Tenvneley filyst. 
xxiv. 296. To draw cult is the lelyst, and long_ cut, lo, this 
wede shall wyn. 2513 Douglas AEneis iii. viii. 81 Ohseru- 
yng weilL.the seremonyis lele. 2727 Walker Life Peden 
134 (Jam.\ I have had my leal share of wrongs this way. 

4 . Comb., as leal Jicarted adj. 

1722 Ramsay Prospect of Pletity xi, The North Sea skip- 
pers are leal-hearted men. 2859 Masson Brii. Ncrvelists 
107 The leal-hearted Scot's last visit to his native land. 

B. adv. Now only .SV. 

1 . Loyally, faithfully. 

a 1300 Cursor fit. 6857, I - - sat bald yow lel mi bight. 
<i 2450 Le filorte Arth. 1066, I trewly many a day Haue 
lovid lelyest in londe. CX450 Holland Hozvlat "jso Luke 
to the. leid tliat the so leile lufis. <7 2605 Montgomerie 
Sonn, xlv. 3 Look ony one before me loved so leill. 27. . in 
Herd Sc. Songs (1776] 1 . 260 Had me fast, let me not gang, 
If you do love me leel. 

2. Honestly, lawfully. Comb, leal-come adj.^ 
honestly come by. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 4913 Of our lele bi-geten thing. 2500-20 
Dunbar Poems Ixvi. 46 Bot beneficis ar noebt leill devydit. 
1637 Rutherford Lett. (2862) 1 . 443 Let us claim our leel- 
come and l.Twfully conquessed joy, 2693 Sc, Preshyt, Eh^ 
Quence (1738) 98 Every Man hath .Conversion and the New 
Birth, but It’s not leel come by. 

3 . Truly, exactly, accurately; perfectly, thor- 
oughly. • 

<r24oo Destr. Tre^’^oip Nouher lynes ne lerke.s but full 
Jell .streght. a 2400-50 Alexander 5020 Sire, pou ert lele of 
ilk lede pe lorde and pe fadlre. CZ460 Tenvneley filysi. iii. 
446 This forty dayes ha.s rayn beyn* It will therfor abate 
Fulle lele. 2^x3 Douglas {<r</^«.), Redls leill, and 

tak gud tent in tyme. 2637-50 Row Hist, Kirk OVodrow 
Soc.) 785 Therby giving Mr. Andro Melvill a faire oppor-i 
tunitie to light leill upon Bishop Bancroft. 2720 Ramsay 
Wealth 5t The dawled petts of fate .. By pure instinct sae 
leal the mark have hit. 2790 D. hloRisoN Poems 25 [Shel 
swore she’d be . . Kiss’d leal frae lug to lug Fu’ sweet 
that day. ^ 

Gbs.rare~'^. In 4 lelen, [f. LKaVD 
a."] (rans. To legalize, authorize. 

c 1350 IVill, Palerne -5284 Whan . . pe menskfull messan- 
geres here message wisten S: hade letteres of Isere lord to 
lelen' here sawes. 


3jea-iand, lay -land (irl^nd, Ifi-lxnd). 

Forms : 4 leylond, 5-6 leland(e, j-g ley-lnnd, 
ylee-, 6 - lay -land, 7-lea-land. [f. Lea a. -f Land 
sh.) Fallow larid ; land ‘ laid down ’ to grass. 

C232S Gloss. W. de Bibbesxv, in Wright Voc, 253/4 -Le 
ffally lest sa lere freche {glossed leylond]. c 2460 ToxvueUy 
filyst. xiii. 112 On a ley-land hard I hym blaw. he commy.s 
here at hand. 2553 Short Catech. Liturgies, etc. (1844) 525 
The husbandmen, that fir.st use to shrubbe and root out the 
thorns, brambles,' and weeds, out of their lay-land and un- 
looked to. 2577-95 Dcscr. Isles Scotl. in Skene Celtic 
HI. App. 437 All teillit land, and na gir.s but ley 
land. *67* Shetland Document in Proc. See, Antitj. Scot, 
(1892) XXVl. 194 To provyde laufull tennents for his 
'Majesteis -ley lands within the said Bailyerie. 2745 tr. 
Columella's Hush. ji. it, Smaller ploughs, which arc not 
.strong enough to rip up the fallow grounds or lay-lands. 
2876 Morris Sigitrd (1877) 314 They ride the lealand high- 
ways, they ride the desert plain. 1886 Elworthy IV, 
Somerset Word'bk., Leylands, arable land under a grass 
The word is a very common name for pasture fields; 
to be found in the terriers of most estates. It will never be 
found in connection with meadow land proper, but it will 
usually denote land once arable but now ‘ laid ’ down. 

Prov^bial phrase, c 2500 Payne 4- Soro^ve Evyll filnr^'Oge 
140 in Hail. E,P. P. IV, 79 Yf she than wyll be no better* 
Set her upon a lelande, and bydde the devyll fet lier. 2599 
VoHVzR Angry IVom. Abingt. (Percy Soc.) 203, I ihinkc she 
Ls better lost then found . . and they would be ruld by mtf 
they should set her on the leland and bid. the diiicll .split 
her. 2632 R. H- Arraignm. Whole Creature xiv. § i. stk 
phe. , IS now. ..abhorred, forsaken and disrespected, .set on 
land as they say, and disrespected, 

. Iieally adv. ' Forms: 4 lollik, -ich(e, 

-yohe, leBUioli(e, leelly, lelli, leleli,. lelyly) 
lalik, lasUche, leli, leyly, 4-5 lelly, lely, lalo. 
4-6 lelely, 5-C lelile, -y, 6 ‘leillellie, lelalie, 
lealle, laallolie, lolly,. 9 leally. ff. Leal a. + 

-LY 

. 1. Loyally, faithfully,- truly. , - 



IiBALNESS, 
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LEAN, 


a 1300 Cursor ^ 1 /. 1955 (GOtt.) All bat wil lelell \Cotf, lely ; 
Fair/, lele] hald bair lede. Ibid. 3818 (CotU) Of all b® 
he dos me weild Lelik \GStt. lelely] his tend i sal him yeild. 
13. . E. E. Alia. F. B. 1066 & lelly louy by lorde & his leef 
worbe. c 1340 Cr/nwr ;!/. 22777 (Edin.) pai foluis lellik al 
his laues. ^1394 F. FI. Crede 639 pat leeueb fulliche on 
God & lellyche beakeb On his lore and his la we. CX400 
Destr. Troy 3875 Was neuer kyng . . lelUer louyt ledys of 
his aune. CX460 Tcnonclcy Ulyst. xviii. 182 Thise ar the 
commaundmentys ten, who so will lely layl. a 1578 Linoe- 
SAV (Pitscoitie) Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) I. 21 iHe] sould 
stand his fre'nd leillelHe and trewlie. 1588 in Beveridge 
Culross jb TulliaUan I. iv. 125 They suld use the offices 
faythfullie and lealie till all persones. 1597 Skenc.Z?^ 
Sigii.'&.\. Her, The dempster..saU leallelie and trewlie, vse 
and exerce his office. 1773 Fergusson Poems (1807) 304 Sae 
lealy I’ll propone defences, As yet ye flung for my expences. 
1837 R. Nicoll Foems (1843) 123 The men . . Who by Scot- 
land, my country, stood leally and true. 

1 2 . Truly, really, actually. Obs, 

CX3S0 Will. Palertie gs pere walked he a-boute be walles 
to winne in si^t ; & at be last lelly a Htel hole he findcs. 
Ibid. 117 But lelliche pat ladi in 3oube hadde lerned miche 
schame. X377 Laxgl. P.Pl. B. xii. 174 He that knoweth 
clergye can sonner aryse Out of synne.. than any lewed 
lelly (C. XV. 113 sothliche], ni4ooAV//^. Pieces fr. Thorn-^ 
ton MS. (1867) 30 For bat oure saule es lelly lyke vn-till b® 
lyknes of be.fladyr, and be Sone, and be Haly Gasle. c 1473 
Kan/ Coil^ear 313 Tell me now lelely quhat is thy rient 
name. 

Lealness (Irlnes). rare—^. [f.LEALrt. + -ness.] 

=s LeaLTY 1, 1882 in Ogilvie. 

Lealty^ (Iraki). Obs. arch, [f. Leal«. + 
-TY. Cf. Lewty, Loyalty.] Faithfulness, loyalty. 

[a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. xvi. 53 Hco is solsecle of suet- 
nesse, ant ledy oflealte.] 1860 Reade Cloister ff H, (t86i) 
I. 270 They who travel should learn to read faces ; rnethinks 
you might see lealty in mine sith 1 have seen it in yourn. 
x 857 Lady G. Fullerton A stormy Life 28 As to 

lealty and gratitude, she showeih herself as ignorant of these 
sentiments as if they did not exivt. 

i* Lealty Obs. rare. [f. le Lay rz.l + -al + 
-TY '.after spiritualty, etc.).] Laity. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse E iij b, So doo all Chrislianes Sc 
the faythfull lealtye performe y^ same. 

■ Leam (Irii)j sb.^ Now Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms: i l^oma, 2 lome, 3-4 leome, lera, 3-6 
(9) leme, (4leom, lewme, lime, lym, Sc. leyme), 
4-5 leem, (5 leema, Sc. Isime), 4, 6-7 leame, 
6 - leam. , [OE, lioma str. masc. - OS. Homo, ON. 
/iVwe:— OTeut.*/<P«//;w«-, i.^leuh- (see Light j< 5 .).] 
Light, flame; a flash, ray, or gleam of light; 
brightness, gleam. Also ftg. 

.^rt7a/«(/‘x5X7{Gr.) Fyrleohl seseah, blacneleomanbeorhto 
scinan. eis'js Lamb. Mom, •s'f He himalsebe sunnestreonb 
be lome bet ho spret in to al bis wide worlde, c 1200 Trin, 
Coll. Horn. X07 Leomene fader we clepeS ure drlhien for 
ban be he sunne atend. a 1240 Ureisun in Colt. Horn. 183 
Ihesu mi leof, mi lif, mi leome. 1*97 R. Glouc (R0II4 3180 
Out of be dragons moube tueye feoines ber stode be’’®. 
a ^‘xooCursor M. 17344 Ne nankms leme {Fair/, lyml o dais 
light. X375 Barbour Bruce xt. 191 All the felde ves in ane 
leyme Vitli baneris richt freschly flawmand. cx3^ . 9 ir 
Feruutb. 1861 Were bou he by bys leem sone bow scholdest 
dye. 1387 Trevisa Rolls) VII. 279 Of be "elle of 
bat place he hadde be leme of byleve JL. credendi /ammam]. 
X388 WvcLiF Bible, Pre/.^E/ vi, Now newe kyn comtth 
fre, from an hh, fro heuinh lewmes. fX4oo St. Alexius 
(Laud 463) 439 Out of his moub b®*" stoed a leom. 1450-70 
Golagros <$• Gam. 1254 With grete lighiis on loft, that gaif 
grete Icime. CX450 Mirour Saluacionn 1096 A sterne of 
fulle grete leeme. 1503 Dunbar Thistle 4 Rose 11 All the 
houss illumynit of hir lemy.s, 1531 Te.ViOT Gozk i. i, A bright 
leme of a torche. 1576 Fleming f/ist. 172 Glorious 
with the leames of learning. x6oo Holland Lwy xl. Iviii. 
1094^ Blasted with leames of lightning that dazzcled their 
eie-sight. x668_Wilkins KenIChnr. ii. ili. § 1. 57 Flame, 
Blaze, Coruscation, Flash, Leam, Lightflre. 17*4 Ramsay 
iVy/e 0/ Auchtermuchty x, The leam up throu the lum did 
flow. 1813 Hogg Queen's Wake, Kilmeny (1S14) 172 When 
the ingle lowed with an eiry leme. 1893 Cr<ickett Men 
0/ Moss Hags 160 The flickering leme of pale lightning. 

Leant QTni), sb.'^ dial. A drain or watercourse 
in fen districts. 

x6ox F. Godwin B/s. 0/ Eng. 221 .Ye new leame that he 
[Bp. Morton] caused to be made for more conuenienlcariage 
to his towne..many complaine that the course of the 
riuer Nene into the sea by Clowcrosss is very much hindred 
thereby. 1646 Buck Rich. HI. 53 Doctor Moiton for his 
private commodity . . brought certain Leames or bigger 
ditches to his owne grounds about Wisbitch, x86t Smiles 
Engineers I. 67 Many droves, learns, e.aus, and drains were 
cut. i88x Times 13 Jan. 9/4 The existing ‘ cuts ’ or ‘ learns ’ 
cea_ve to fulfil their functions .. by a gradual alteration in 
their own beds. 

Leam, dial. Also limb. . The husk of 
a nut. 

1854 Miss Baker Korihavtpionsh. Gloss, s.v., ‘Will you 
buy them in, or out of the liinhs ’ is a frequent inquiry in 
our nnt*market. Mod. (Northahts) The boy stained his 
fingers with walnut learns. 

■ Leam ( 1 /m), Now Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms : 3- as in Leam sb^ : also 4 lume. [f. the 
sb. .Cf. ON. Ijoma, also OE. having rays 

(of a comet), Saxon Leechd. HI. 27a.] intr. To 
shine, gleam ; to light up. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 8197 On b® morn, quen dai suld lem. 
CX3X0 in Wright Lyric F. 25 Ase jaspe'the gentil that 
leineth with lyht. Ibid. 52 Hire lure lumes liht, Ase a 
launterne a nynt. cs'gia King o/ Tars Alle the feldes 
feor and peer Of helmes leomede lihte. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
699 A triet Image . . of true golde . . With light that was 
louely .lemjmg per-in. C1420 Arth. Ixv, There 


come fliand a gunne, And lemet as the leuyn. ^1475 
Rat// Coil^ear^^ The lyft lemit vp beliue, and licht was 
the day. 1533 Stewart Cron, Scot, (t8s8> III. 232 With 
birneis bricht, Lyke ony lanterne lemit all of licht. 1575 
Mirr. Mag., Elstride xxxv. And when she spake, her eyes 
did leame as fire. 17. . Dame Olilhant xxiv. in Child 
Ballads (1886) n. 410/1 He carried the match in his pocket 
That kindled to her the fire . .. That leamd oer Lincolnshire. 
1768 Ross Heletwre (1789) 55 Now by this time, the sun 
begins to leam. a 1C78 H. Aikslic Pilgrim. Land of Burns, 
etc. (1892) 240 These leem'd a light frae yon high tower. 

Leam, dial. Also 8 leera. [Belongs to 
Leam jA 3 ] a. trans. To free nuts from their husks. 

1788 W. Marshall Vorksh. 11 , 339 Leem, X824 Mac- 
tacgart Galiovid. Eucyel.sv. Beniie, The wud sae gay, 
whar mony a day I learned nits wi* thee. Mod. {Horthants). 
He has been learning walnuts for the gardener. 

b. intr. Of nuts : To separate easily from the 
husk, 1846 BrockettM C, Words, It learns well. 
Leam, obs, var, Lyam; Sc. form of Lo.\m. 
t Learner’. Obs. rare^K In 5 lemer. [f. 
Leam v.^ + -erL] One that flashes or radiates 
light. 

ct44o York Rlyst. xiv. in Hayle, my lorde, lemer of 
light, 

Lea*mer dial. [f. Leasi jAs or + -er L] 
A nut fully ripe. Chiefly in brown learner, a nut 
with a brown husk. 

1832 J. Wilson in Btaclno. Mag. XXXII. 126 Clusters of 
ripe mils, which you can crack when you have gathered 
them, brown learners every one. 1836 Garnett in Q. Rev. 
Feb., LeemerSt a north-country phrase for ripe nuts. 1853 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., Learners, or ‘brown learners', 
large filbert nuts. 

Learner, variant of Limer, a hound. 
Lea'ming', vbl. sb. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Leam v.^ 
+ -ING 1.] Shining, gleaming, flashing (of light). 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VH. 171 Thunder lemynge 
brenu b® comes. 1398 — Barlh.'De P. R. viii. xvl, (1495) 
324 The sonne hath vcrlue of heetynge of leemynge and 
of brennynge. ^2440 From/ Farv. 198/2 Glemynge, or 
lemynge oflyghte, conjlagracio. 

Lea^ming*, ppl. a. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Leam 
- h -INO ^.] Gleaming, flashing, shining. 

<1 X300 Cursor M. 5754 Pan cald on him our lauerd dright, 
Vt of his mikel lemand light. 1387 Trevisa Higden iRolIs) 
VI 1 . 447 A .sterre wib a brijt lemynge creest, c Destr. 
Troy 12517 The breme lowc Of the leymonde laite. 15x3 
Douglas lEtteis 11. xii. (xi.) 90 Lemand armour and schyn- 
and scheildis biycht.^ 1567 Drant Horace's E/ xvl. E viij, 
A leminge lampe of light. x6it Cotcr., Radieux, radiant, 
shining learning, full of beams. 17., /oily Gothasvk 
xxxiii. in Child Ballads (t886) 11 . 361/2 With lily-white 
cheeks, and lemin een. 1839 Bailey Festus vi. (1848)60 
Like a shipwrecked stranger in a lighthouse, I have looked 
down upon the utter side Of such thoughts from the leeming 
room of reason. 

+ Lean, Ohs. Forms: i Uan, 2«3 lean, 
Ian, 3 Isen, len, lyen, [OE. lean str. ncut. » 
OFris. Idn, OS., OHG., MHO. Idn (Du. loon, 
mod.G. lohn masc.), ON. laun neut. pi. (Sw. Ion, 
Da. Goth, laun ncot. OTcut. *lann~. The 
root lati' is referred to the same source as OSlav. 
Icyvii capture, booty, 'L.lt'i-crnm gain, Gr.dTro-Aat'- 
(tv to enjoy.] Reward, recompense. 

Beoxvjtl/ I02X (Gr.) Sigores to leane. rxooo Ags. Gos/. 
Matt. xix. 29 Be hundfealdon he onfehb l®an & basfS ccc 
lif. <x X20O Moral Ode 64 per me seal . . jeuen us ure 
swinkes Ian (la . . in E. Misc. 60 lean ; a 1300 in E. E. F. 
24 lyen] efier ure erninge. c 1200 Ormin 1518 Jiffbushaiw- 
csst hemm whatt hTn Iss jarrkedd henim inn heoffne. 
CI205 Lav. 16691 Nu bu scalt fon bat lien pu for-ferdest 
Jerusalem, <xi25o Frov. AEl/red 407 in O.E. Misc., pe 
mon bat her wel deb he cumep par he lyen fop. c 1230 Gen, 
4 Ex. 2838 Pharaun . . Was dead and hadde is werkes len. 
Lean, sb .^ : see after Lean a. 

Lean ( 1 /h), sb.^ [f. Lean v.] 

1 . The act or condition of leaning ; inclination. 
On the lean', inclining, sloping. 

1776 G. Semple Building in Wafer 73 Prc'sure from 
either Side, would give them all a lean to the opposite Side. 
1830 P, Cunningham Handbk. Land. p. xxxvii/i Leaden 
coffins piled thirty-feet high, and all on the lean from their 
own immense weight. 1851 /rnl. R. Agrie. Soc. XII. it. 
647 The corn has a decided lean in one direction. 1890 
Clark Russell Trag. I, v. xo6 The rounds of her 

canvas whitened into marble hardness with the yearn and 
lean of the distended cloths. 

* 1 * 2 . concr. Something to lean on ; a support. 

1610 Healey tr. Fn'es* St. Aug. Citie of God Ded. A, 
How holy. .a man, what a light, what a leane to the Chris- 
tian common-wealth (L. guale specimen colnmengue reip. 
Christianx\ on whom onely it rested for many rites. 

Lean (l/n), a. and sb.'^ Forms: i hlsne, 2-6 
leno, 3 Isene, 3, 6-7 leane, 4 Kent, hlene, Sc. 
ieine, leyne, 5 leen(e, 5-6 Sc. and north, leyn, 
6- lean. [OE. OTeut. type ^klainjo-, 

perh. repr. a pre-Tcut. *qloinio-, related by ablaut 
to Lith. klynas scrap, fiagment, Lettish klettis 
feeble. (If so, the word is not related to Lean v., 
the pre-Teut. initial of which is k, not 7.)] 

1 . Wanting in flesh; not plump or fat; thin. 
Also said fof the flesh, and of a person’s condi- 
tion, growth, appearance, etc. 

c xoco vElfric Gen. xlL 3 03 re seofon oxan , - ba waron 
fule and swi 3 e hl»ne. cixj^ Lamb. Horn. 37 pu scalt .. 
festen swa J^ct pi*' Hcome beo lenre. ^1203 Lav. 19445 
No durste b»r bil^uen na pa uatte no Ic Iccne. <1x225 
Ancr. R. 118 Pellican is a leane fowel. ^1290 S. Eng. Leg. 


1. 66/435 His lene bones he wolde drawe a^ein b® harde 
grounde. 1240 Ayenb. 53 pou sselt ueste al huet pou art 
bleche and Ihene. 1377 Lancl. P. FI. B. v. 83 So loked he 
with lene chekes lowrynge foule. fi46o Tenvneley Mvst. 
ii. 112 My wynnyngis ar hot meyn, No wonder if that I l)e 
leyn. 15x3 Douglas cEueis xii. iv. 159 Wyth chekis waixin 
leyn. x6ox Shaks. Jtil. C, t. ii. 194 Yond Cassius has a 
leane and hunger looke, He thmkes too much. 1774 
Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (1776) III 131 Iheir heads are small 
and lean, their ears little. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 656 The 
mere school-boy's lean and tardy growth. 1844 Dickens 
Plart. Chuz. Hv, She had a lean lank body. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xii. HI. 233 Nine horse.s were still alive. .They 
were so lean that little meat was likely to be found upon 
them. 1883 Manch. Exam 17 Mar. 5/2 The beet-growers 
find a profitable trade in fatting lean stock Gought into the 
country. 

b. with personificat’ons. 

1391 Shaks. 1 Hen. I'l, iv. it. 11 My three attendants, 
Leane Famine, quartering Steele, and climbing Fire. 1634 
Milton Conmsjog Praising the lean and sallow Abstinence. 
1835 Lytton Rienzi i. viii, Lean fears and hollow-eyed 
suspicionsare the comrades ofa hated power. X840D1CKESS 
Old C. Shop Ixv, The great manufacturing town reeking 
with lean misery and hungry wretchedness. 

C. Proverbial phrases. 

c 1386 Chaucer C. T, Prol. 287 And leene was his hors as 
is a rake. 2388 Shaks. L. L. L. i. i. 26 Fat paunches haue 
leane pates, x6xx Cotcr., s. v. Maigre, Maigres comnte 
pies, as leane as Rakes iwe say), a 2732 Gay Neiv Song on 
Hew Similies Song«, etc. 1784 II. 115 Lean as a rake with 
sighs and care. 

d. iransf. 

2378 Lvte Dodoens in. Ixix. 410 Trichomanes . . hath the 
stalkes of his leaves veiy' small and leane. 1588 Shaks. 
Tit. A. II. iil. 94 The Trees, though Sommer, yet forlorne 
and leane. 1395 — Merck. K, 11. vi. 19 With ouer-wither’d 
ribs and ragged sailes, Leane, rent, and begger’d by the 
strumpet wtnde. 1606 Sir G. Goosecappe I. 1. in Bullen 
O. FI. in. 7 TheLs two strange hungry knights [will] make 
the leanest trenchers that ever I waited on. 2693 C. Dryden 
in Dnden’s /uvenal vit. (1697) 169 The lean Statue of a 
.starv’d Renown. 1772 T. Simpson t'ermin-Killer 18 The 
e*ars of the corn will be withered and lean. 1871 Rossetti 
Poejns, Even so iii, The sea .. Where the lean black craft 
Seem well-nigh stagnated. 

e. Shipbuilding. s= CLEAN a. 10 b; ‘sharp’: 
opposed to bluff. 

2769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) G3, The former of 
these is called by seamen a lean, and the latter a blttff 
bow. x874TnEARLE Haval Archil. 17 The lean or acute 
portions of the bow and stem of the ship between the ex- 
tremities and the line of the inside of the timbers. 

2 . Jig. Poor or meagre in quantity or quality; 
slight, mean. Somewhat arch. Of diet : Poor, 
innutritions. Of employment {colloq.) : Unremune- 
ralive. 

CX32S Poem times Ediv. ll (Percy) xliii, He wild .. gyf 
the god man to drink Lene broth that is now^t. c 1400 
Pride c/ Lr/e iBrzndl 18981 395 ping ..yal pou art lenust 
man. .& euirmor hau bout opon pi dredful ending, ax^o 
Hocclevb Let. Cupid 407 Her heped vertu hath swich 
excellence That al to lene is mannes facultee To declare it. 
xs8t Mui.caster Positions xlt. (1887) 250 The^ liuings in 
colledges be now to to leane. 1594 T. B. Ln Frimaud. Fr. 
Acad.u.sSi As for that consolation [against death), .it is very 
leane if there be no other. i6ox Shaks. Tivel. N. ni. iv. 378 
Out of my leane and low ability He lend you something. 2637 
Milton Lycidas 123 Their lean and flashy songs Grate on 
their scrannel Pipes of wretched straw. 2744-30 W. Ellis 
Mod, Husbandm. II. 5 That would .. cause the Farmer a 
lean crop, instead of a fat one, as the usual terms are. 1784 
C^owpER Task vi. 505 With lean performance ape the work of 
love. 2850 Prescott PeruW. 316 Their miserable carcases 
furnished a lean banquet for the famishing travellers.^ i^S 
Sussex Gloss., S.V., ‘All sir I stone-breaking’s a lean job for 
those that ain’t used to it.’ 1890 F. M. Crawford 0 ^<irf//tf' 
viaKer’s Rom. iv, An e.xceedingly lean diet. 

3 . Of flesh : Containing little or no fat (as dis- 
tinguished from muscular tissue), 

c 1430 Tvfo Cookety-bks. 28 Take lene Porke, and boyle it. 
1496 Fysshyuge iv. angle (1883) 33 Lene flesshe of the hepis 
ofa cony or of a catie. 2744 Armstrong Htalth 
n, (1797) 25 Chuse leaner viands. 2747 Mrs. GiAss^EC^^t^^YO' 
iv. 59 'I'hen cut the Ie.in Dleat off the Legs into Dice. 7837 
M. Donovan Dom. Eton. II. 61 The flesh of monkej’s is so 
lean and dry, that [etc.]. 1845 Budd pis. Liver If he 
will. .live chiefly on lean meat, .and drink water. 

4 . Wanting in rich elements or qualities. Said, 
e.g. of soils, limestone, mortar, *[• water, etc. Now 
somewhat rare. 


X375 Se. Leg. Saiuls xxvii. {Machor) 987 He..gert teill 
nekill feild of land. .It was leyne & dry. c 2420 Fallad, 
Husb. V. 6 Hit dongelh londes lene. & beeste-s lorn ffor 
le hit fedeth vp. 2523 Fiizherb. Husb. | 20 Hawdod.. 
jweth comonly in rye vpon leane grounde. a 259* Greene 
: j. IV, V. i, Lands are leane where riuers do not runne. 
)3 Tryon Way to Health vi. (1697) X04 Such Springs, .are 
a lean Saturnine Quality. 2684 T. Burnet 7 /<r<?o' 
irtk i.v. 55 Seeing there are two chief kinds of Terres- 
il liquors, those that are fat, oily, and hsbt J and tho« 
it are lean and more Earthy, like common water. loSo 
OT Staffordsh. 356 Esteemed but a lean hard water. 
>7 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 293 The coarse I®an Gravxl, 
the Mount.ain sides, Scarce dewy Bev rage for ‘be Ke^ 
ivides. 2703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 241 Lime ‘ 
lasy clammy Slone, is stronger than that 
)r Stone. 2726 h'EOSi AlbertPs Archii.l. 49/^ Truth 

mes. a thick lean Mortar .s Lest. . 1781 
. As leanest bnd supplies ‘be/«ch^ 

Dwight Trav. Hem Eng. etc. (« 8?0 II- 358 ^'® r^^® 
ough a country rough, lean, and jean 

FFE ByMoorCr Felix. 4 Abo^x the houses a lew lean 

ds slope up to the heather-hne. 4. A len ernnt 

. .Sc.'mtily furnished, ill provided. + Also, scant 
wanting in. 
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a 1340 Hampole Psaiierxxu 32 My saule, Vat is^ lene of 
couaitis it riches. XSS* T. Barnabe in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. II. II. 200 The cuniry of Kent..isverye lene of men by 
the see syde. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IVy 1. li. 82 Yea, for 
obtaining of suites, whereof the Hangman hath no leane 
Wardrobe. 1623 St. Papers CoL 1622-4. >83 Cash is very 
lene. 1652 Wadsworth xx.SandovaVs Civil IPars Sp. 6^ 
Leaving the Countrie lean, poor, and dismantled of all it’s 
fruits and wealth. 1654 tr. MartinPs Conq. C/wVmepThat 
Province which used to be most plentifull, was lean in Corn. 
1677 Yaruanton Plug. Iviprov. 28 Scotland is a thin and 
lean Kingdom, and wanting in these things. 1784 Cowper 
Task II. 615 Dress drains our cellar dry, And keeps our 
larder lean. 1878 B. Tavlor Deukalion i. iv. 37 My purse 
is lean, so rarely comes an obolus. 

b. Of seasons; etc. : Characterized by scarcity. 
1670 Drvden \st Pt. Conq. Grana-ia i. i. (1672) 5 Lean 
times and foreign Warrs should minds unite. Spectator 
5 Apr., Sir J. Lubboclc . . evidently believes that the cycle 
of lean years has fairly passed. 

6. Printing. In various uses. (See quots.) 

1676 Moxon Print Lett. 7 Lean strokes are the narrow 
strokes in a Letter, as the Left Hand stroke in Letter A, and 
the Right Hand stroke in V, are Lean. 1683 _ — Mech. 
Exere.y Printing Beat Lean^ is to Take but little^Inck, 
andoften: all Small Letter must be Beaten Lean.^ /^/V,383 
Lean AsheSy Founders call their Ashes Ltan, if they are 
Light; because then they have little Mettle in them. Lean 
Pace, a Letter whose stems and other Siroaks have not their 
full width. 1841 W. Savage Diet. Printing, Lean Face .. 
As now understood, a letter of slender proportions compared 
to its height. lean-faced in 7.I 1871 Amer. Encycl. 
Printing (ed. Kingwalt), Lean suork, the opposite of fat 
work— that is, poor unprofitable work. 

7 . Comh. chiefly pnrasynthetic, as Uan^chapty 

•cheekedy -earedy "facedy -Jleshedy -kornedy -jawedy 
fooked. “looking, -minded, -neckedy -ribbedy -souledy 
-visagedy wiited flean-kinded «z., belong- 

ing to the lean kind. 

1621 Quarles Argalns ^ P. (1678) 23 From whom, ^\^lat 
*Iean-chapt Fury did I snatch thee from? 1812 W. Teknant 
AnsterF. il. Hi, *Lean-cheek’d tetchy critics. 1602 und Pt, 
Return fr. Parnass. v. iv. 2232 His long *Ieane eard lugges. 
1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 237 A hungry *lean fac’d Vil* 
laine. 1855 Ooilvie Suppl. Leanfaced.,, Among printers, 
applied to letters which have not their full breadth. 1533 
Coverdale Gen. xli.3 Other seuen kyne .. which were eueil 
fauoured and ’“leane fleshed. 1648 Herrick Hesper., Parl- 
ing Verses to /f't/irfiBdp) 188 Not many full-fac't moons shall 
waine, •Lean-hom’d, before [etc.). 1678 Drydcm & Lke 
(Edipus IV. i, *Lean.jawed famine, x6ai J. Harrington Let. 
in Nugaf Aniiq, (1779) ^4 Many ’’lean kinded beasles 

and some not unhorned, 1393 Shaks, Rick. //, 11. iv. it 
And •leane-Iook’d Prophets whisper fearefuU change. 1748 
W, Hamilton Ode to Fancy, In Merits lean look'd form 
t' appear. 17x3 Rowe Jane Shore 1, ii. 9 * Lean-looking 
sallow Care. i866 CvRLVle Rtmin.x. 82 A *lean-minded 
controversial spirit. x6o8 Armin Hest Ninn. 33 The *Ieane« 
neckt crane, who had the fat fuxe to dinner, a 1845 Hooo 
Lamia vii. 82 *Lcan-ribbcd tigers. 1638 Ford Ladfs Trial 
III. t, Poor •lean->ourd rogues. x6S6 Land. Gaz. No. 2TS-5/4 
He is pretty^ tall, black hair, *Iean-vipg’d. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, II. i. Its A lunatike *leane-witied foole. 

B. sb, 

1 . The lean part of anything ; lean meat. 

C1450 HE. Hed. Bk. (Heinrich) 121 [TJake a peece of 
salt beof, pe lene, & noon of Vc fat. 1598 Epulario Cijb, 
Take the leine of a legge of Vealc. 16.. in f Pood's Life 
(O. H S.J ll. 6noie, Some fat to my leane, John Haywood, 

I say some fat to my leane. 1670 Ray Frov. 2ir Jack Sprat 
beloved no fat, and his wife she lov’d no lean: And yet 
betwixt them bjth, they Hck’t the platters clean. 1771 
Goldsm. H aunch of Venison 4 The fat was so white and tne 
lean was^ so ruddy.^ 177^ — Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 210 l‘he 
lean, which they boil, is, in his opinion not inferior to beef. 
1848 Chavtbeif Inform. People 1 . 730/1 The lean of bacon 
is rendered more difficult of digestion by the same process, 
b. T'he flesh adhering to the blubber of a whale. 
1887 [see Lean T'.*]. i 838 W. T. "Brahkt Anim. 4- I'eg. 
Fats Hf Oils 297 Any flesh, termed lean or fat lean, that 
may adhere to the horse pieces is cut oiT. 

2 . Printing, fa. A thin part or stroke of a 
letter, b. ‘ Among printers, ill-paid work’ (Ogilvie, 
1882). Cf. Fat sh, 5 b. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exere., PriniingW. 92 V. Dijeks Pearl 
Dutch Letters. .bear such true proportion .. for the Thick- 
ness, Shape, Fats and Leans, as if with Compasses he could 
have measur’d, .every particular Member. 

Lean (Ifn), v.^ Pa. t. and pa. pple, leaned 
( 1 /hd), leant (lent). Forms: i hleonian, hlinian, 
Northuvib. (h)lin-, (h)lioDisa, 3 hlonen, leanen, 
leonien, 2-6 lene, 4 leone, leny(e, len, 4-5 
lyiie» 5 leone, lefy )nyn, 5-y Sc. and 7/r7r//;.lein(e, 
leyn(e, 6-7 leane, d-lean. Pa.t. a. i hleonodo, 
hlinodo, Northumb. hlionado, -ede, 3 lende, 
2-4 lenod(o, 4 leonedo, lynode, 4-6 Sc. lenyt, 
-it, 6“7 .SV. leynit, 6- leaned. 5 lente, 5-7 
lonte, 8 iV, leint, 8- leant. Pa. pple. x Norlh- 
umb. sehlionad, 3-4loned; from 14th c. onwards 
as in pa, t, [ME. lcnen:— 0 ^. hJeonian, hlinian, 
corresponding to OVTis. lena (cf. hlenbcd sick-bed), 
OS. hlinbn (MDu. Icnen, Da. lettneii), OHCl. 
{Ji)Uncn (MHG. linen, hneuy mod.G. le/inen, 
whence Da Ixne refl.), f. Teat, root *kit“ (ablaut- 
var. of */ilai “ : see L.MJDEn) OArj'an *kfr“ repre- 
sented in Cr. KXTfia^ ladder, L. clivus declivity, 
etc., Skr. p'i to lean ; the formation of the Teut. 
\b., with ft suffix orig. belonging to the pres.-slcm, 
is paralleled in Gr. teKiveiy to make to slope, L, in* 
clin^re to I.VCIiIXE. 


OE. had a causative hlinan to^ make to lean (occurring 
only once as simple vb. and once in each of the compounds 
up-dhlinan and ldhldnaii\ corresponding to MDu. leinen, 
OHG. hteinen (MHG. /rm^«):-wGer. *hlainjan. ' If this 
verb survived into ME.» it would assume the form lenen, 
thus coalescing with hleonian. Whether the mod. vb. 
actually descends from both the OE. vbs. is doubtful, but 
in view of tlie rare occurrence of hlxttan in OE. it seems 
more probable that only hleonieui has come down; the 
development of transitive senses ptesents no difficulty.] 

1 . iutr. To recline, lie down. rest. Obs. exc. Sc, 
in reflexive construction, f Formerly conjugated 
with the verb to be. 

C9S0 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark ii. 15 Mon^o basrsunlgo & 
synnfullo jetgeadre Unistendo weron mio 3 onc^ halende. 
fiooo Ags. Gosp. John xiii. 23 An ha:ra leoming-cnihta 
hlinode on haes hailendes bearme. C1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 
39 De unwrcsie herde hloneS and slepcd. 1362 Lancl. P, PL 
A. IX. 56 Vndef a lynde, vppon a launde leonede I a stounde. 
c 137S Sc. Leg. Saints xix. KCristoforei 228 & scantly lenyt 
don he was, Quhen be woyce on hym can cr\'. CX385 
Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 179 Lenynge on myn elbowe and 
my syde. c 1450 Merlin 168 He . . yede towarde the loges 
where as the thre kynges were lenynge. i486 Bk. St. 
Albans F vij b, An haare in her forme shulderyng or leen- 
yng. 1503 Dunbar Thistle 4- Rose 100 This lady . .leit him 
lislly lene vpone hir kne. 1513 Douclas Mneis vin, Prol. 
2 As 1 lenyt in a ley in Lent this last nycht. 1693 Dbvden 
Ovid's Met. I. 1012 She laid her down ; and leaning on her 
knees, Invok’d the cause of all her miseries. 1721 Ramsay 
Laird 4 Edinb. Kaiy iii, Now and then we’ll lean, 
And sport upo’ the velvet fog. 1724 Vision hi, I leint me 
down to weip. 1871 W. Alexander Johnny Gibb xvi, 114 
She 'lean’t her doon*. 

*1* b. Phr. To lean beside the (or onds) cushion : 
to miss the point, be beside the mark, (Cf. Cushion 


sh. 10 b.) 

1576 Fleming Epist. 30 But this your consider- 
ation and purpose, (except I leane beside my cushing,) bath 
in it a certaine measure and meaning. Ibid. Epit. Bjb, 
'I hou leanest beside the cushing \ for ihe epistle which thou 
meanest, .is a president of an epistle Dehortatorie, and not 
an example of an epistle disuasotie. 

f c. Of things : To l|e or rest on a surface. Obs. 
a xooo Phccnix 25 (Gr.) Nc hleonaA 00 unsmejies wlht. 
i66t Boyle Exa/nen iv. (1682) 28 A small drop of water or 
Quicksilver, .when it leans upon a dry or greasie plain. 

2 . To incline the body against an object for 
support ; to support oneself on, against something; 
t formerly also const. tOy iilly up («upon), by. 
To lean off something (colloq. in imperative^ ; to 
cease to lean on. f To lean on ihe cushion (fig.) ; 
? to assume the attitude or position of a preacher, 
exaso Gen. 4- Ex. 1610 He..sa3..A leddre stonden..And 
louerd 9 or uppe a-buuen Lened Soron. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 6329 Kingedmond..lcnede vpissseld. X387TREVISA 
Higden (Rolls» 1 IL 309 A staf for to lyne too. <r 1450 tr. De 
Imitatione 11. vii. 47 Trusie not ner leene not upon a windy 
rede. C1489 Caxton Btanchardyn xH. 153 She was lenyng 
vpon her wyndowe. X530 Palscr. 606/1, I leaned with my 
backe aeainst an oke to test me. a 1533 Lo. Burners Muon 
xiv. 38 There v\'as lenynge in Avyndow.s ladys & damesels a 
grete nombre, 1607 'Iopsell P'onr.f. Beasts {16581 167 Elks 
. .who., sleep by leaning unto trees like Elephant.s. ai6zS 
F. Grevil P'iz'C Vrs. A”. James {1642) 62 [Somerset] thought 
it no matter to Wane on the Cushion in publique to check 
some of the Nobility ; and amongst the rest to make a flat 
Breach with my Lord of Canterbury. 1671^ Mivrou Samson 
1632 To let him lean a while With both his arms on those 
two massie Pillars, c 1710 Prior Cupid in Ambush 2 Upon 
his arm, to let bis mistress lean. 1727-46 Thomson Sum- 
iner-j2i Mid the central depth ofblackening woods.. Leans 
the huge elephant. 1774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 248 
They have hard stiff tails, to lean upon when climbing. 
1829 Marrvat F. pJildmay ii, Lean off that gun. 1837 
Dickens Pickm. vii, Let me lean on your arm. 1863 Geo. 
Eliot Romola xx, He ..leaned against the wall. 1883 
R. )V, Dixon Mano iv. Hi. 147 And ever on him leaned 
she lovingly. Staying on him her body’s tender weight. 

b. ith refl. pron. 

c xzzzBestiary^M Alreheseke 5 ..andlene 3 him trostl[i]ke 
5 er-bi. a 1225 ^ ncr.R. 252tMS.T.) ^if fict ani weries, euchan 
leones him to o 5 er. m^oo Cursor M. 1241 He lened him 
kan a-pon his hak. /bid. 7805, l..fand Saul him lenand on 
his sper. c 1470 Henry Wallace vii. 67 Syne to the grece 
he lenyt him sobyrly. 1523 Skelton GarL Laurel 17 , 1 lent 
me to a stumpe Of an oke. 1597 Montco.merie Cherrie ty 
Slae 7 , 1 lay and leynit me to ane bus To heir the birdis heir. 

c. transf. i-»f inanimate objects. 

e X400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 161 pese .vij. boonys ben ioyned 
togiderc in fiis mancr bat euery lecne)» vpon obir. c 1423 
Seven Sag. (P.) 2895 He wolde a toure rere Lenand to 
the mykyi toure. 1611 Bible Num. xxi. 13 At the streame 
of the brookes that .. Heth \inarg. Heb. Icaneth] vpon the 
border of Moab. 1624 Wotton Archil, i. 46 That the 
Columncs may bee allowed somewhat aboue their ordinary 
length, becau'^e they leane vnto so good Supporters, 1764 
Goldsm. 7 rai'. 284 Where the broad ocean leans against 
the land. 1887 Ruskin Preeterita II. 423 A burn. .with 
a ledge or two of sandstone to drip o\’er, or lean against 
in pools. 

d. Mil. To lean upon \ to be close up to some- 
thing serving as a protection, 

1813 Examiner 7 June 354/* The right of the enemy 
leaned upon fortified rising points. xBaS'J'HiRLWALLCrfrt-tf 
IV. xxxiit. 303 CIcarchus commanded the right wing, which 
leaned upon the river. 

©. 'I'o press upon ; to lay emphasis upon. 

X736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet, 1. s.v. Horse, A horse that 
leancth too hard on his bit. 1758 Ann. Reg. 22 The winter 
would lean heavier on the besiegers. X883 HarpeVs Mag. 
Feb. 393 [The nickname] sounded awful enough when they 
leaned heavily on the first syllable. 

3 . Jig. t To trust to for support {pbsi) ; to rely or 
depend on or upon. Also rejl. 


'axszs -^^ncr. R, 142 Heo owun to beon of so holi Hue bet 
al holi chirche .. leonie &; wreoSie upon ham, rt 1340 Ha.m. 
POLE Psalter xxii. s pi stalworth help bat i len me till. 
0x450 tr. De Imitatione iii. li. 123 Wherfore in euerj' iuge- 
ment recourse owlp to be had to me, & not to leyne to 
propre arbitrement. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 4 b, 
He sbolde not lene to moebe to his natural reason. 1577 
Harrison England Pref. (1877) i. p. cix, As one leaning al- 
togither ^’nto memorie. ^ 1592 \Vest ist Pi. Symbol. § 2 H, 
A .simple or single Obligation is that which leaneth upon 
right onely. x6xi Bible Prov, iii. 5 Trust in the Lord .. 
and leane not vnto thine owne vnderstanding. 1621 Glide 
4 * Godlie B. (S. T. S.) App. 235 Confes thy synnis ., Vnto 
thy God .. And till him lejme for euer mair, 1697 tr. Bnr- 
gersdicins' Logic ir. vili. 31 The necessity of consecution, 
which we call’d the soul of syllogism, leans upon certain 
foundations and rules. ^1736 Holincbroke Study ^ Use 
Hist, V. (1752) 1 . 182 Christianity may lean on the civil and 
ecclesiastical power. 18^9 Macaulay Hist.Esig. vi. II. 148 
While Clarendon was trying to lean on Rochester, Roche.ster 
was unable longer to support himself. 1869 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) III. xL 55 It was on the tried friendship 
of that true man of God that Harold chose to lean, 1884 
Daily News ii Feb. 5/5 He could lean neither on the terri- 
tory traversed nor on Khartoum for his supplies. 

4 . To bend or incline in a particular direction 
(usually indicated by an adv. or advb. phr.). 
Const, froviy every towards ; also with advs. back, 
out, ^up. (Also in passive in the same sense.) 

Beowulf 1415 iGr.) Ob b®f he.,fyr5enbeamas ofer hame 
Stan hleonian funde. n 1400-50 Ale.xander 1708 As he 
lenytt & lokelt on hys forme. CX430 SyrGcner. (Roxb.) 
579 Oute of the bed gan .she lene. c 1470 Golagros Gaw. 
11x2 He lenytvpinthe place. 1530 Palsgr. 461/2, 1 boweor 
leane out, as a clyfle of a hyll or a ihynge that hangeih out- 
warde. 1^x590 Marlowe AVt//5/.{i6o4) D i b. Over the which 
foure stately bridges leane. 1700 Dryden Pal.fr Arc. xa. 
442 The gods came downward to behold the wars, Sharp'ning 
their sights, and leaning from their stars, 17x5-20 Pope 
Iliad XI. 60 They. . leaning from the clouds, expect the war. 
x8x8 Leigh N. Piet. Lend. 303 The houses on each side [of 
London Bridge] overhung and leaned in a most terrific 
manner. 1821 Keats Isabella 23 He leant into the sun- 
rise, o’er the balustrade, a X839 L. E Landon Poems ii8|4) 
IL 17 The spent stag on the grass is laid ; And over him 
is leant a maid, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xii. 89 A cone of 
ice forty feet high leaned ^uite over our track. 1883 F. hl. 
Crawford Dr. Claudius i, He leaned back in his.. chair. 
fig. 1640 tr. Verdere^s Rom. of Rom. I. xvi, 69 A Knight 
.. who ..so furiously bestirred himself, that he made the 
advantage l^n to that side. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 164 
Ev’n his failings lean’d to virtue’s side. 

b. To move or be situated obliquely ; to incline ; 
to swerve {aside) ; U.S. to * make tracks 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxxvi. (1495) 149 The 
sharpe ende of the berte lenyth Inwarde to the breste. 
a x^oo-^o Alexander Qua li.st bis lymit ouir-lende.lene 
to be left hand. 1546 J. Hf.vwood Prov. (1867) 47 Ye leane 
to the wrong shore. 1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 
I. 287 Filaments 4, upright, 2 leaning to the same side. 1841 
Catlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) 1 . xiii. 98 Wraps his robe 
around him and * leans * as fast as possible for home. 1883 
Stevenson Trects. Isl. iv. xvi, The gigs had leaned to their 
right. 1894 P. Pinkerton Adriatica, Sulla Rocca, Asolo, 
It [my love) may not lean Aside, nor choose between Her 
own and lesser beauty. 

6 . To incline or tend towards, to some quality or 
condition. Also, to have a tendency favourable 
xy^'Sy.zwSK Barth. DeP. R. xv. xi. (1495) 95 The colour of 
malencoly humour lynyth towarde blackenes. 1538 Starkev 
England i. iv. 121 Hyt [the sentence] leynyih to equyte 
and consyence. ^ 1734 Pope Ess. Plan iv. 40 i'here’s not 
a blessing Individuals find, But some way lean.s and 
hearkens to the kind. 1771 JttnUis Lett. lix. 306 The form 
of the constitution leans rather more than enough to the 
popular branch. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, i. (1862) 
6 The Government leans towards Democracy 1855 Mac: 
AULAY Hist. Eng. XV. 111 . 549 His political opinions 
leaned towards Toryism. 

6 . To incline or tend in thought, affection, or 
conduct; to be somewhat partial or favourable; 
to be inclined or disposed to or towards. *|- Also, 
to have an inclination or desire after. 

X530 Palscr. 396 He leaneth to moche to the orthographye 
of the lalyne tonge. 1557 H. T. (Genev.) Platt, vi. 24 On 
els he shal leane to the one, and de.spise the other. 1576 
Fleming Pauopl. Epist. 106 When you perceived the will 
of your . . friend leaning another way. 1596 Spenser State 
Iret Wks. (Globei 613/1 They .. delight rather to leane to 
thejT old customes and Brehoon lawes. 1604 E. G[rimstone) 
D'Acosta's Hist. Indies in. iii. 124 Aristotle leanes to the 
contrary opinion. 1605 Verstecan Dec. Intel/, i. (1628) 14 
Such great men or commanders as some might leane vnto 
and follow. 1666 Bunyan Grace Abound. § 289, I found my 
leaned most after awakening and converting work. 
1728 Newton Chrotiol. A mended i. 93 Thales . , might lean 
a little to the opinion of former Astronomers. 1849 Macau- 
LAY Hist, Eng. v. I. 58^ The townsmen had long leaned 
mwards Presbyterian divinity and Whig politics. 1868 
Gladstone Jnv. Mundi v. 11869) 140, 1 lean to another 
explanation of the name. 

b. To lean against ; to be unfavourable to, not 
to countenance. Chiefly legal. 

1804 Castlereach in Owen Welleslefs Desp. 258 The 
l^^ter . . leant to Tippoo and against us.- 18x8 Cruise 
Digest 2) II. 490 Which showed how strongly the 
nad leaned against survivorship. 1826 Syd. Smith 
AT. (1859) 117/1 If it be true, that Judges in cases of 

Ingh treason are more liable to be influenced by the Crown, 
and^to lean against the prisoner. 1684 Sm C. S. C. Bowv.s 
in Law Times Rep, 1 . 312/1 Tlic courts lean against this 
interpretation. 

t c. To defer to an opinion. Obs. 

153® Starkey England ii. liu 199 But 1 wold Wee scholdln 
pur reame gyue so much to hys li.e. the Ponc'.sl author>-tc, 
leynyng therto as to the J ugeinen t of God. X559 W. CuNiNC- , 
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HAM Cosmogr. Glasse 12, I wyll omytte it; and leane to th’ 
authorltie of the famous king, and grave Philosopher Al- 
phonsus. 161X Shaks. Cynib. 1. !. 7S 'Twere good, You 
iean’d vnto his Sentence, with what patience Your wise* 
dome may infornje you. 

7 . Transitive (causal') uses. a. To cause to lean 
or rest, to prop {agatitsi^ etc.). Const, as in 2. 

13., Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 614/82 Dot Codes 
sone .. His hed nou leonel> on homes tynde. 1 1470 Hcnrv 
Wallace xi. 573 His bow and suerd he Icnyt till a tre. 1535 
CovERDALE V. Ip He . . leeneth his honde vpon the 
wall. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. Vly 11. v. 43 Leane thine aged 
Back against mine Armc. x6n — Wint. T. i. li. 185 Is 
whispering nothing? Is leaning Cheeke to Cheeke? 1680 
Moxon Meek. Exerc. 212 Clasping the Blade of it in your 
Left Hand, lean it steddy u^on the Rest. 1697 Dryden 
jEneid x. 1188 His fainting Limbs against an Oak he leant 
1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho vi, He leaned his 
head on her shoulder. 1797-1809 Coleridge Three Grar'es 
IV. xviii, She tried to smile, and on his arm RIournfully 
leaned her head. 1812 Byrom CA. Har. 11. lii, The little 
shepherd. .Doth lean his boyish form along the rock. 1842 
Tennysos St. Sim. Styl, 213 Let him .. lean a ladder on 
the shaft 

Jig. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars lit Ixxx, Whereon their 
low delected state to leane. 

b. To cause to bend or incline. 

1423 Jas. I /Cingis Q. xlii, In my hede I drewe ryght 
hastily, And eft*sones I lent It forth ageyne. 1631 A. Craice 
Pilgrime 4- //. 5 As I lent to my Lug, this well I heard. 
1683 Moxon Meek. Exerc., Printing xx\\. P 4 If his Lines 
were Hard Justified, he cannot perhaps with the first lean- 
ing the Letters back get them clear out of the Stick, 1727 
Boyer ,£ng.’Er. Diet, s.v., To lean one’s Head back* 
ward, /encker le tele en arriere. 1844 Mrs._ Browning 
Lady Geraldine's C. i, I would lean my spirit o'er you. 
1887 Bowen Virg. eEneid it 303, I .. lean mine ear to the 
Sounds of the air. 

* 1 * ILean, v.^ Obs, In i hl^nian, 3 leanen, 3 
leneu, lenyn, [OE. hl^nian, f. hlxne Lean a.] 
a. intr. To become lean. b. irans. To make lean. 

C897 K. iEtFRED Gregory's Past. xiv. 87 Ne bI5 hit 3onne 
nobles wan buton forhmfdnesse anre, Sait he his Itchoman 
suence & hlffinije. tbid. xliii, 313 Donne Sonne 3a;t fiaisc 
hlasnaS. c 1230 Hati Afeid. 35 pi rudi neb schal leanen & 
as gres grenen. c 140a Lanjrane's Cintrg. Table Contents 
4 Cap. viii of fastnynge a lene lyme, and to lenen a fat 
lyme, ct44o Promp. Parv. 296/2 Lenyn, or make Icne, 
vtaeero. x45o>& tr, Secreia Secret, a Of thing that leneth 
the body. 1616 T. Adams Vis. of Soul 23 The spiritual! 
[dropsy], .though it leanes the carkasse, lards the conscience. 

Ziean (Ifu), v.^ pyhaiing. [f. Lean a. and sb.'^} 
Irans. To cut away the ‘lean* adhering to the 
blubber of a whale. Hence Lea'mng vb/. sb., 
also with up. 

1887 T, T. Brown in Eisk. d* Eisk. Indusir, U. S. V. Hist, 
^ Aletn. 11. 278 The pieces of flesh and muscles or Mean’., 
are removed., with .sharp knives... This process is called 

* leaning \ Ibid. 281 To sever the muscles or pieces of flesh 
that persist in binding the fat to the body. . . The . . process 
is called .. Meaning up'. Ibid. 282 The male remains and 

* leans ’ the blubber from the carcass. 

L0an(e, obs. form of Lain v., to conceal. 
Zie3>uer (Irnsi). [f. Lean -p -erL] One 

who leans, inclines, or reclines. 

<1x538 Tindale in Marbeck Bk. 0/ Notes (1581) 306 To 
heare the law onelie & to be a professour therof and a leaner 
vnto it. 1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature i. 11 
A staffe of Keedes, that deceives the leaners trust. 1646 
ijK\ 3 \JE.CasesConsc, 3 Whereas our late leaners and linge ers 
after such a kinde of sect, could be content to deny all the.se. 
1836 Mrs. Browning Asir. Leigh ii. 56 Strong enough to 
bear Such leaners on my shoulder. 

Iieaixing^ (Ipnig), vbl. sb, ff.LEAN + -iNci.] 
1 . The action of Lean 2/. •; inclination; reclining, 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xx. 46 pa forman hlinlnga [Vulg. 
primes^ discubitus]. c 1440 Pronip. Parv. 295/1 Le y)nynge, 
appodiacio. 1530 Palscr, 238/2 Leaning to, adhesion. 
1677 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 5 According to the leaning of 
the Chaps of your Vice, leiz Budcell Spect. No. 277 p 17 
The various Leanings and Bendings of the Head. 1830 
Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 241 If the bricks ..had all 
a certain leaning or bias in one direction out of the perpen- 
dicular. 1883 Gilmour Mongols xxvii. 221 Inexplicable 
leanings and movements were seen about the shoulders. 

b. Something to lean upon ; \spec. the flat hori- 
zontal surface formed by the thickness of the wall 
on the inner and lower side of a window. 

ci5« Du Wes Introd. Er. in Palsgr, 894 Lenyng appuis. 
1663 Gerbier Counsel 20 Persons, who. .affect low leanings, 
to make use either to sit on. .or to shew themselves.. to 
passengers. 

fg. Inclination, bias ; tendency, ‘penchant’. 
1587 Harrison England 11. v. (1877) i. 130 [An * Italianatc’ 
Englishman says :] He is a foole that..vr’ill come in trouble 
for constant leaning to anie [religion]. 1795 Burke Th. 
on Scarcity Wks. VII. 417 To these, great politicians may 
give a leaning, but they cannot give a law. 1838-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. IV. IV. ii. 37 The latter was as little suspected 
of an heterodox leanlngas Petavius himself. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. ii. I. 231 The king was suspected by many of 
a leaning towards Rome. x87X_Smiles Charac. x. 1.1876) 
290 Frederick the Great .. manifested his strong French 
leanings in his choice of books. 

■ 3 . at/rib. and Comb. - ior leaning upon or 
against for rest or support ’), as leaning-board, 
•‘Carpet, -chair, -cushion, -place, -post, -staff, -sup- 
port', t leaning-height, the height of the ‘lean- 
ing’ (see I b speci) of a window from the floor; 
also used adj. *= next; f leaning-high a., of a 
height to lean upon; leaning-note /l/wj. = Appog- 
giatura; leaning-stock, (a) a support {lit. and 
•/^o*) > C/»)'^^*^organ,theledgeonwhichapipe rests. 


*533 Bayley Tower Lond. fxBzi) p. xx, It'm a Menyng 
horde laide in y« same chambre wyndow. 1656 Finett Eor. 
A vtbass. 53 A ^leaning Carpet laid before them, and Seats to 
sit on. x6ox Holland 1. 485 *Leaniiig chair-;, wherein 
a man or woman may gently take a nap, sitting at ease and 
repose most sweetly. 1586 Wills Jnv. N. C. fSurtees i860) 
II, 120 In the greate chambre. .ij long *Ieaninge cushins. 
1663 Gerbier Counsel 19 The Meaning height of the Win* 
dowes, ought to be three Foot and a half. 1664 Evelyn tr. 
Freart's Arckit. 124 They served for Podia or posaries of 
a^ leaning.height for which they had a slight cornice av 
sign’d them. 1663 Gerbier 49 As Ibr the founda- 

tion of their building, it ought to be raised at first leaning 
bight ; and then to let it rest to settle, for if only brought , . 
a foot high above ground, it will be pusht down again, but 
being ^leaning high, it will be preserved. i8xi Busby Diet, 
Plus., Appogiiitnre or “Leaning Note. 1530 Palscr. 238/2 
“Leanyng^ place, apuy. 1533 in Bayley T&iver Lend. i. 
(1821) p. xix, A great carrall w'yndow .. and lenyng places 
made new to the same. <1x850 Rossetti Dante Cire. 

I. 11874) 54 My face shows my heart’s colour, verily, 

Which, fainting, seeks for any leaning-place. 1535 Cover- 
dale 2 Chron. ix. 18 It had two “leanynge postes vpon 
both the sydes of the seate. <‘1440 Promp. Parv. 295/2 
“Lefy nynge staffe, calopodtum. podium. 1552 Huloet, 
Lenynge staffe, podium. *530 Palscr. 238/2 “Lean- 
yng stoke, npttuu. 1583 Golding Calvin on Deni. Ivi. 
335 They will be a sure and -steadie leaning stocke to 
rest vppon. 1642 Rogers Naaman 8 To worship Rimmon 
himself, and be his Masters leaning stock in that worship. 
1852 Sf.idel 56 Sometimes -this ledge, or leaning- 

stock of the pipe, has a scmiH:irciiIar cut, into which the 
pipe leans back. 1875 Ouselev Harmony xviii. 206 Ap- 
poggiaturas . .!Ltc supposed to be a kind of buttress or Mean- 
ing support to the ni>te before which they are placed. 

leaning (Irnig),///.^. [i.Lean v.^ +-ing 2.] 
That leans or Inclines ; f inclining towards a 
person in devotion or affection. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 9x9/1 [Wolsey] in whome . 
the king receiued such a leaning fantasic, for that he [etc.]. 
*595 Daniel C/>. Wars iv. xxix. The wel-known right of 
the Earle of March alurd A leaning loue. whose cause he 
did pretend. 1697 ^^RYDCN AEneid viii. 3x1 The leaning 
head hung threatening o’er the flood, and nodded to 
the left. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 114 The., lean* 
ing tower of Pisa. 1835 Willis Pfelanie 165 Hidden by 
yon leaning tree, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xiL 89 In front of 
us was a second leaning mass. 

3 jeanish OrniJ), a. rare. [f. Lean a. -f- -ish.] 
Somewhat lean. 

1647 W. Browne tr. Polexanderxx. 234 Her waxing leanish, 

. .her drooping [etc,!- 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) 

II. 19 The Neck . . should be leanish. 

Leanly (IPnli), [f. Lean <r.+-LT2] in 

a lean fashion; with a lean body or form ; meagrely, 
poorly, 

1580 Hollyband Treas, Fr. Tong, Maip'ement, leanely. 
x66g Bunvan HolyCitie 152 It was also [though but leanly) 
represented to us by the golden state of old Jerusalem 
in the days of Solomon the King. 1827 E.xaminer 67/1 
Most leanly shapen. 1876 Lanier Poems, Ps. West 108 i 
So leanly sails the day behind the day. 

Iieanness (Ipnines). Also i hlffinnes, -nye, ; 
4 leenes, 4-5 lenesso, 5 lennesse, leynes, 5-6 
lenenes(se, 6 leanenesse, leanes, Sc. lein- 
nes. [f. Lean a. + -ness.] The condition or 
quality of being lean; thinness; meagreness; 
poverty (of land); barrenness; etc. 

<r xooo in Napier Glosses 192/33 Atacie, mid hlannesse. 
c 1000 /Elfric Horn. (Thorpe) 1. 522 Hwa;t is nutn be- 
sette his ge0anc on nytierlicum hingum, buton swilce modes 
hlcennys ? 1382 Wvclif Ezek. xxiv. 23 shulen . . faile for 
leenes in 5oure wickidnessis. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. 
v. X. (1495) 1x6 Tomoebe lenesse of the forheed and reuel- 
ynge of the skynne. c 1400 Lanjrane's Cirurg. B6 If hat. . 
be lymes ben mene bitwene fatnes & lenenes. c 1400 tr. 
Secreia Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 115 He bat bauj’S a mene 
fface, in chekys and tcmplys, bowynge to Lennesse. 1547 
Bordk Dyetary xvii. 276 The fatnes of flesshe is not so 
moche nuirytyue as the leenes of fles^he. 1562 J. Hev- 
wood Prov, ty Epigr. (1867) 104 Better all be fatle .. Than 
linger in leaimesse. 1593 Shaks. a Hen. VI, 1. i. 112 The 

f joore King Reignier, W’hose large style Agrees not with the 
eannesse of bis purse. 1611 Speed Tkeat. Gt. Brit, x. 
(16x4) xgA A sand . . which being spread upon the face of 
the earth, betlereth the leannesse thereof for grain. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 147 The women .. incline rather to 
corpulency than leannesse. 1862 Stanxey yew. Ch, (1877) 

I. iv. 66 The sacred kine. .fit symbols of the leanness or the 
fertility of future years. 1871 Morley Carlyle in Crit, 
Misc. Ser. 1. 233 A most unlovely leanness of judgment. 
Leant, pa. t. and pa. pple. of Lean v.^ 

Lean-to (IrntrO, sb. (and <i.). Also 5 lenetoo, 
7-8 lean too, -toe, lentoo, 8 lento, 9 U.S. dial. 
leanter, linter. [f. Lean +To adv.'] 

A. sb. *A building whose rafters pitch against 
or lean on to another building or against a wall’ 
(Gwilt) ; a penthouse. 

1461 in Archaeol. XXIII. toy Emend* unius Lenetoo juxta 
parlur’ annex’, Magn* Aule. 16x8 R. Harris Samuel's 
Funeral To Rdr. (1622), Me thought it handsomer to lay all 
my stuffe vpon the foundation, then to set vp a leane-to. 
1638 in T. Lechford Note-Bk. (1885) 54 And also the old 
house and lean-ioos, j’ard and garden thereto belonging, 
1639 Ibid. 2x7 Provided that the said Brackenbury shall have 
.. liberty to make a ieanto unto the end of the parlor. 2704 
Madam S. Knight yrnl. (1865; 24 Shee conducted me to a 
parlour in a little back Lento, x-flz Phil, Trans. LXXII. 

358 A wall is continued eastward having a stable built 
against it as a Ican-to. 1854 Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bks. 
(r883) I. 509 On one side of the church-tower there was a 
little penthouse, or lean-to, — merelya stone roof.about three 
or four feet high, and supported by a single plll.-ir. 1861 
Mrs, Stowe Pearl OrVs Isl. xo A brown house of the 
kind that the natives call *lean*lo* or ‘linter*. 1884 Lasv \ 


Fimes Rep. ISl. 238/2 An old lean-to facing Gower-street 
had been raised and a room erected above it. 

*^ 7 * B. Stephen Playgr. Europe iv. (1894) xox 
A ledge of snow .. formed a kind of lean-to against the. 
precipitous rock. 

B. attrib. (or adj^ Belonging to or of the nature 
of a building such as that described in A. Also, 
placed so as to lean against something. 

1649 in J. Merrill Hist. Ameshity (1880) 42 A payer of 
hinges of one of y doores & y ralles y' He by y leantoo 
side. 1666 Dedham Rer. (1894) IV. 122 I'he said bridge or 
foot plankes and leaneto rayles. 1833 Marryat P. Simple 
xxi, The buildings appropriated for the pri'oners were built 
with lean-to roofs on one side, i860 Geo. Eliot J/rV/<»« A 7 , 
I. iv, A lean-to pigsty. i88z Stevenson New Arab. Nis. 
(1884) 236 They had set fire to the lean-to outhouse. 

t Lea’ny, a. Obs. Also 5 leney. [f. Lean a. 
+ -y 1 .] Lean. 

14. . .Noble Bk. Coohry (Napier 1882) 95 Take leney 
beef and cut it in thyn lesks. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. 
July 199 They ban fatte kernes, and leany knaues. 1602 
Davison Rhapsody (i6tt) 39 Thou leany flocke that didst 
of late lament. 

Leap (Izp), sb.^ Forms: i hlfp, 3 lupe {ii), 
leope, leep(e, (lip), 4-6 lepe, 6-7 leape, 6- leap. 
[OK. hlyp, Anglian */tlcp str, masc. OTeut. type 
*hlaupi-z, corresponds (apart from declension) to 
Ohris. {bec-)hHp, Du. loop, OHG. hlottf (MHG. 
louf, mod.Ger. latif), ON. hlaup neut. (Da. hpb, 
Sw. lop- in compounds) ; f. root of Leap z/.] 

1 . An act of leaping ; a springing from the ground 
or other standing-place ; a bound, jump, spring. 

<1900 Cynew'Ulf Crist 747 (Gr.) Swa we men sculon 
heortan sehy;:5dum hlypum styllan. ri23o Mali Meid. 23 
A muche lupe duneward. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 

111. 55 And forto make hat go^ he lepe ouer h« wal at 
00 leepe.^ a X400-50 Alexander 1761 pou .. maa hi lepis 
& hi laikis & quat h® iiste ellis, As raions or ru3e myse 
in a rowme chambre. <£1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Ptinc. 
3436 He at a leep was at hir and hir kyste. <•2450 Mer- 
lin 142 It is greie nede a man to go bak to recouer the 
better his leep. 2470-85 Malory Hr//;//?' iii, v, I'he herte 
lepte a grete lepe. 1573 Baret Alv. L. 204 A leap or jump. 
x66o F. Brooke tr. L,e Blanc's Trav, 1B4 They spring 
away with most .stupendious leaps, 2700 Wallis in Cel- 
leet. (O. H. S.) I. 518 Mr. Bosely [was] observed to have 
leaped, at six continued leaps, one and twenty yards, three 
quarters and some odd inches. 2712 Addison Spect. No, 
223 r 4 Those who had taken this Leap were obsen’ed never 
to relapse into that Passion. 2774 GoLdsm. Nat. /list. (1776) 
VI. 322 It sometimes happens, however, that they [salmon] 
want .strength to make the leap. 2825 Sporting Mag.'^V. 346 
Our elders took leaps, now they are all jumps. i8m Regul, 
Instr. Cavalry i. 6r For the ‘Standing Leap’, brin^ the 
horse up to the bar at an animated walk.. . For the * Frying 
Leap the horse must not be hurried. 1867 Lady Herbert 
Cradle L.\. 7 The spot.. from whence the Mameluke., 
took the famous leap on horseback. 

b traits/, and Jig. esp. An abrupt movement or 
change ; a sudden transition. Also with an adv., 
as leap-up. 

c xooo Sax. Lecchd. Ill, 264 De saltu /w;/ar...p£Bt is'dss 
monan hlyp for \>an ke he oferhIypS anne dse^. a 2225 
After. R. 48 |?e heorie Is a ful wilde best, and makeS rnonle 
wilde lupes, as Seine Gregorie seiS, * nichU corde fugacius \ 
<r24oo Yivaine Gaw. 72 Ful light of lepes has thou bene 
ay. <T 2420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. i-] 6 -j And for-hi, sone, 
wole I make a leepe ffrom hem [-•tories], and go wole I to 
he empryse h^t I first took. 2577-87 Holinshed Chron. 
(1807-8) IV. 653 Leaving the lord lieutenant for a while, we 
will give a little leape to actions of manhood against the 
enimie. 2592 Bacon Obsert>. Libel Wks. 1826 V. 412 One 
Barrow . . made a leap from a vain and libertine youth, to 
a preciseness in the highest degree. 2661 Feltham Resolves 
II. xxviii. (ed. 8) 238 ’Tis justly matter of amazement, for 
a man in the leap of the one, or in the tumble of cither of 
these, to retain a mind unaltered. 2701 Swift Contests 
Nobles 4* Comm. ili. Miscell. (1711) 41 Thus in a very few 
Years the Commons proceeded so far as to wrest the Power 
of chusing a King intirely out of the Hands of the Nobles; 
which was so great a Leap , . that [etc.]. 1856 Grindon 

Life i (1875) 7 The leap of the stamens of the Kalmia from 
their niches in the corolla, i860 Tyndall Glac. ii. xi. 2S9 
The boulders and debris.. came infrequent leaps and rushes 
down the precipice. 2875 Dowden Shakspere 86 The energy, 
the leap-up, the direct advance of the will of Helena. 2885 
Fairbairn Catholicism 89 Every attempt .. to discover 
method and progress in creation, without leap or gap, vio- 
lence or interference, .was [etc.]. 

C. Phrases. A leap in the dark', a hazardous 
action undertaken in uncertainty as to the conse- 
quences. By leaps, by leaps and bounds : by sodden 
transitions; used esp. to express startling rapidity 


•of advance or increase. 

1698 Vanbrugh Prov. Wife v. vi. Go, now I am in for 
Hobbe's Voyage ; a great Leap in the Dark. 2722 De Foe 
Moll Flanders {iZao 75 Make matrimony, like death, a leap 
in the dark. Archit. Heav. 154 'J‘he telescope, 

in passing through it [the ililky Way], often goes by leaps 
from orie cumulus to another. 2867 Earl Derby in Han- 
sard Pari. Deb. Ser. in, CLXXXIX.^gsa No doubt we are 
making a great experiment, and ‘ taking leap in the car • - 
288s Illusir. Land. Netvs 8 Aug. 143/2 Electricity has been 
advanced ‘by leaps and bounds'. j 

2 . A leaping-place ; something to be leaped o\cr 
or from. Also, the place or di>tance leaj^d. 

Frequent in place-names, as Deerleap, HmdhP, g 
gleds Leap, Lover's Leap. -elche 

^cizos Lav. .9=8 Nu . . cl.f 

leodc pat blEt weos Geomagoges lupe- 
(Roxb!) xiu. 56 Half, a myic fra Seep 

I-o/d 'SP'** ‘.^,5 Votl tike! Prvetpit 

XorL’lcai. of ‘dinger,' your ovvne deslruct.on. 
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169* R. UEstrance/Vt^/^ Ivii. 57 After they have carry d 
their Riders safe over All Leaps, jjit AddisoK S^eci. 
No. 223^4 This Place tvas therefore called T/ic Lover's 
Leaf, X791 G. Gambado Ann. Horsevi,\\. (1809) 90 The 
soil is pretty stiff, the leaps large and frequent, x8i8 J. 
Lawren'CE Brii. Field S/>orls 410 He ran his Horse at a 
Leap, which every one else in the Field refused. 

b. Sahuon Icapy a precipitous fall in a river 
(cither natural or contrived artificially) over which 
salmon leap in ascendinj^ the river for breeding. 

1387 Trf.vjsa (Rolls^ I. 369 In Irlond beeh j^re 

samoiin lepes. 1661 Lovkll Hist. Anini. < 5 * 220 I hey 

[salmon] are taken at leapes. 

3 . Of animals; The action of leaping (the 
female). 

1607 Markham CavnI. i. (1617) 38 [They] being desirotis 
to get into good races, are fayne to get leapes for their 
Mares, either by courtesie, bribes, or stealth. 1697 Lrydem 
FEneid vi. 36 The rushing leap, the doubtful progeny. 1708 
Lond^ Gas. No. 4428/16 A Dapple Grey Horse , . to be had 
for a Guinea a Leap. 

transf. 1616 13 . Joksok DrHl an Ass iir. iii. {1631) 12* 
jVeen-ray? . .could you ha' . . Beene satisfied with a leape o* 
your Host’s daughter, 1632 Massincfr Cfly Madam iv. 
ii, I well know him For a most insatiate drabber. He hath 
given, Before lie spent his own estate .. A hundred pound 
a leap. ^ ^ 

4 . The sudden fall of n river to a lower level. 

X796 Statist, Acc. Scot!. XVII. 611 Where the Esk. .forms 

a linn or leap. 1809 A. Henrv Trav, 16 The Sault de 
Saint-Louis . . is highest of the saults, falls, or leaps, in this 
part of the Saint-Lawrence. 18^3 Ruskin Mod. Paint, I. 
M. V. iii. § 22 The quiet stream is a succession of leaps and 
pools. 1872 J[enkinson Guide Etig. Lakes (ed. 6) 286 Tlie 
water makes five or six leaps In its descent. 

1 6 . An alleged name for a ‘ company ’ of leo- 
pards. Obs, 

1486 Bk\ St. A lhans F vj b, A Lepe of Lebardis. 

0 . ^lining. A fault or dislocation of strata. A 
leap up or leap down^ one caused by upheaval or 
sinking of the strata. 

X747 Hooson Miner's Dici,^ Leaf .. is when the Vein is 
thrown of from its perpendicular Course, at once into the 
Side ; these Leaps never happen, but at some Wayboard, 
or large Bed-joynt. 1855 Cornwall 109 Vertical Intersec- 
tions, — These are commonly called leaps, or throws. 1874 
J. H. Collins Metal Mining Gloss. s.v. Fault, If (the 
displacement of strata is] upwards, a leap or upthrow ; if 
downwards, a slide or downthrow, 

7 . Mtts, A passing from one note to another by 
an interval greater than a degree of the scale. 

1674 Playford Skill Mus, i. xi, 45 By the taking of the 
gre.iter Sixth that falls by* a leap. i8xi Busby Diet, ^lus, 
(ed. 3}, Leaf Si this word is properly applicable to any dis- 
junct degree, but is generally used to signify a di>tance 
consisting of several intermediate intervals. 1889 £. Prout 
Harmony (ed. xo) vi. f 164 .A second inversion may be ap- 
proached either by leap.. or by step.. from the root position 
of another chord. 

8. Comb,\ leap-Christiau (see quot.) ; + leap- 
month, February of leap year; leap-ore, Uhe 
most inferior quality of tin ore* (Ceul, 

leap pease, ? parched-peas ; f leap-skip a, 
{iiouee-wd,), applied to the knight’s move in 
chess; f leap-staff, a leaping-pole. Also Le.\.p 
D.VY, Leap year. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Ef . ^ Rev. App. 684 *Le.Ap-Chrislians 
are not so much to be liked, that all on the sudden, of noto- 
rious profane become extremely precise and scrupulous 
1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. IV. 36 The *Ieape moneth, which 
is February. 1648-60 Hexham Dutch Dict.^ De SchrickeL 
moendt^ the Leape-month, X620 Markha.m Farew. Husb. 
(1625I X37 The field Pease, .are onely forboylingand making 
of ‘leaps Pease, or parching. 0x649 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Fam. Ef>, Wks, (1711) 146 The lady, .is. .inhibited from the 
*leap-skip bound of the knights. Dick 0/ Devon, iv. 

iii. in Bullen O, PI. 11,78 One with a *leape siaffe may leape 
over it. 

Xeap (Ifp), jA- Forms; i 16 ap, 3-6 lep(e, 
4-5 leep(e, 6-7 leape, 7- leap ; dial. 5 leippe, 
7-S lib, 8 lip, 9 lep(e. [OE. Hap str. masc. =* 
ON. lattp-r (MSw rdper')l\ 

1. A b.'isket. Now dial. Cf. Seed-leap. 

ezooo WuLFSTAN Hont., Dc Con/essione (Napier) 293 Da 
ba.*r man up of San 3 e hi larfdon luelf leapas fulle, a 1250 
Owl .5* Hight, 359 The3 thu nime evere olh than lepe. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4486 A lepe . . Wit bred i b.ar on mi 
Jieucd, ibid. 19719 In a lep men lete him dun Vie oucr be 
walles o he lun. 1388 Wvclip Earod. ii. 3 Thanne sche 
look .a Icep of segge. .and puuidc the 3ong child with ynne. 
1432 so tr. Higden (RolU) V. 195 Moyses thabbot . . loke a 
lepe fulle of gravcUe on hU backe. 1495-6 Durham Acc. 
Rolls (Surlecs) 653 Pro Icippez ct Scolcllez pro granario. 
1530 Palsgk. 238/2 Lepe or a basket, corbeille. 1641 Best 
Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 23 The other leape is to pulte ihe 
wor^l lockcs of wooll inio. a 1825 Forby Voc. E, Angliat 
Lef, lefe, a large deep basket. 

+ b. Used locally as a measure; in Susse.x, ac- 
cording to Kay. half a bushel. ? Obs,- 
1277 Extent Manor of Cerrmg, Suss, in Du Cange s. v. 
Lepi, Et colligct de nucibus in hosco comini tertiam partem 
unms mensune, qure vocatur Lepe, quod cst terlia pars 2 
bussellorum, et valet quadrantem. 1674 Ray S. iJ- E. C, 
ll ’onls 70 A Leap or Lib ; Suss. Half a bushel. 

2 . A basket in which to catch or keep fish, 

r'looo /Elkric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulckcr 167/14 Hassa^ 

bo:^cnct, wr/leap. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5352 In Icpes & 
in coufles so mochc viss hit SMjlIch horn bringc.bat cch mon 
ssal wondry of so gret cacchinge, ^ 1382 Wvclif Job xl. 26 
Whether. thou ^h,Mt fille nettis witli hisskym, and the lep 
1x38s leep] of fisshts with the hed of hjTn ? c 1440 Pronif. 
J'arv. S97/1 Leep, for fysshe kepyngc, or takynge, nassa. 


1481-90 Hoxoard Househ, Bks, (Roxb.) 363 Item .. for 
makenge of lepcs and olhir gere for the kei hyn to kepe 
ynne eles ij. s. ix. d. 2530 Palsgr. 287/2 Welle or lepe for 
fysshe, bouticle, xS 33‘4 det 25 Hen. Ellf c. 7 [No person 
shal take] in.. any wele.. lepe. or by any other engyne. . 
the yonge frye. .of any kynde of Salmon. 1603. Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 218 Weaving them close together .. after 
the maner of a fishers leape or weele net, 1649 Blithe: 
Eng. ImfmK Imfr. (1653) 172 The Osier . . is of especiall 
use for .. fishermen for making Le.ips Zi. in^truments to 
catch fish in. 1873 Act 36 iy 37./W/. c. 71 § 15 Except 
wheels or leaps for taking lamperns. 

3 . aitrib. and Comb., as leap maker, lueel ; fleap- 
head, a weel; -f* leap-hole (see quot. 1641). 

1360-1 Durh. Acc. Rolls 563 Jolianni lepemaker pro 4 
.spartis pro bracina, 2 scuteles, 2 flt-kes [etc.], 8 j. ^d. 1483 

Cath. Angl. 2x3/2 A Lepe maker, cofhinarius, corhio. x6ox 
Holland Pliny 1 . 248 A wonderfull number of these Yeels 
..insomuch as in the leapweeles and weernets.. there be 
found somiime a thousand of them wrapped together in one 
ball. i6xx CoTCR., Mannequin . .?\s,Oi a little basket, leape- 
head, or weele, made of bullriishes, and vsed by fishermen. 
1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtee.q 61 When . . wee feare that 
it will heate in the mowe, then doe wee drawe up a leape 
aboute the middle of each roomstead; and soc by this 
meanes the storme geiteth a vent by the leap-holes. 

^eap If* A and pa. pplt* leaped 
(irpt), leapt (lept). Forms: i hl^apan, 3 
leapen, laspen(n, leoppe, lupo, 4 luppe(ii, 
lippe, lijpe, lip,leope, A 7 r;//. Iheape, 3-4lepen, 
3-6 lepe, 5-6 Ah and norih.dial. leip, 5-7 leppe, 
3, <3-7 leape, 6-leap. Pa.i. i hl6op,//. hlupcn, 
{ftthj. hlfepo), 3 leope(n,loop(pe, le(o)up, lupe, 
3-5lep(pe,leep,(4,7leepe\ 4-5lepe,4lepp,lhip, 
Ihiep, lip, loop, lup, 4-7 lope, 4, 6 Sc., 9 lape, 
. 5 lappe. laup, 6 leap, lapp, loppe, 3-9 Sc. and 
mrih. dial, lap ; weak forms 3 leopt, 3-5 lepte, 
4 leepts, lepide, lippid(©, lippte, lupten, 4-6 
leped, 6 leapte, 5-7 lept, 6- leapt, leaped. 
Pa. pple. I hldapen, 3 ileope, 3-6lopen, 5 lopon, 
6 Sc. loppin,6, 8 Sc, loppen, 9Aif.luppen; weak 
forms 4 lippid, 6-7 lept, 6- leapt, 7- leaped. 
[A Com. Teut. reduplicating str. vb., which has 
become weak in Eng. : OE. hleapait (pa. t. hleop, 
pi, hlitpon, pa. pple. -hlcapen) corresponds to 
OKris, {ll Idpa, hliapa, pa. t. hlep, pa. pple, hUpen, 

OS. {a~)hl 6 pan, pa. t, pi- Htliopnn (MDu. lOpcn, 
Du, loopen, pa. t. Hep, pa. geloopett), OHG, 
(Ji)lauffan, Icntfan (MHO. lottfen, mod.G. laufen, 
pa. t. lief, pa. pple. gelaufen), ON. hlaupa, pa, t. 
hlidp, pi. hliopom, hlupom, pa. pple, hlaupenn 
(Sw, Idpa, Da. Idbe), Goth. \nsyhlaupan\^ 0 ')LQ\\X. 
^Itiaupan, The equivalent Loup, from ON. hlaupa, 
has in Sc. and some noithern dialects supplanted 
the native form in the present stem. 

No certain affinities outside Teut. are known: some 
scholars have suggested connexion with Lith. kltifoti to 
remain kneeling, kliift[ to fall on one's knees, to stumble ; 
or with Gr. aoav^^os diver.] 

1 1 . inlr. To run; to go hastily or with violence ; 
to lush, to * throw oneself*. AUo with advs., as 
forth, out, (In OE., 7// liHapan — Xo escape.) Obs, 
Bemvulf (f.) 865 Hwilum heabo-rofe hleapan leton on 
ge-flit faran fealwc mearas. xi.. O. E. Chron. an. 1072 
(MS.D.) Her Eadwine cor! & Morkere eorl hlupon ut ^ 
misHce ferdon on wuda. Ibid. an. 1087 (Mvi- Laud), Roger 
het an of heom se hleop into bam castele ret Nordwic. 
CX205 Lay. 24847 5 if ArSur ne leope 10 swulc hit a him 
weore and word seide. a 1225 Juliana 38 pis eadie 
melden .. leop to ant lahte him. CX250 Gen. ff Ex. 

And to hem ward swide he lep. 1*97 R. Glouc. {Rolls) 8170 
Vor hor hors werealastoned..ac some slode..stille & some 
lepte her & ]'er. <11300 Cursor M. 4541 pe bolder to be 
nsun lep, CX330 j 4 ssunif. Virg. (B. M. MS.) 613 To pe 
eerc he cam iepand. 1340 Ayenb. 240 po Ihip op ].e 
mayster and him kcstc. 1362 Lancu P. PI. A. Prol. 94 
Erchedekenes and Deknes .. Peon lopen to londun, 1375 
Barbour Bruce x. 242 Thai that netr cnbuschit war Lap 
out. 1528 St. Pnfers Hen, PHI, IV, 403 The freindes of 
the said traiter arc loppen to hym into Scotlaunde. c 1560 
Durham Defos. (Surtees) 65 He h-ard a sturr in the streit, 
and therwith lap furth. 1596 Dalrymplk tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. II. 163 The Scottis couragious leipis to straikis. 
1644 R, Baii.lie (1841) II. 217 Coll, iMacgilJespick’s 
son, who, with two thousand five hundred runagates from 
Ireland, are loppen over here. 1716 Ramsay On IPit 15 
Hameward with clever strides he lap. 

f b. To break out in an illegal or disorderly way. 
a 1670 J. Scot Staggering State (1754) 153 He.. grieving 
that he had not that power in court th.at he thought his birth 
and^ place deserved, leapt out, and made sundry out-reds 
against the king. 

2 . To rise with both (or all four) feet suddenly 
from the ground or other standing-place, alighting 
in some other position ; to jump, spring. Often with 
adys., as aside, doivn, in, out. Also with cognate 
object. 

, <;®97 Gregory s Past, xxxiit. 214 D-ct hie ne 

nlicpen unwnlende on Sart scorene clif un()eawa. c 1200 
Lm.MiN 1x792 purrh bait tela)‘e gast himm badd Dun laepcnn 
on ^ tcmmple. rx386 Cumceh Rnf.'s 7 \ 1829 His hors 
lor fere gan to turne. And leepe aside, and foundred as he 
icepe. CX452 Merlin 21 He hadde lepte in to the ryverand 
drenyned hym^elf. 1513 Douglas J:E‘w<'/V x, x. xxg l*he 
tothir fey bruthir..Lap Ira the cart, 1530 Lyndesay i'est. 
■t afyngo 552 The ledder schuke, he lape, and gat one fall. 

*535 Stewart (1858 111 . 447 Hesuld half gart 

nim leip Thrc Itpvpis in anc. '16x2 Drayton Poly-otb. 11. 
322 Cauerns in the earth, so darke and wondrous deepe As 


that, into whose mouth the desperate Roman leepe. x688 
Boyle Final Causes Nat. Things ii. 53 He [the frog] must 
. . shut his eyes, and so leap lilindly. 1707 Land. Gas. No, 
4382/4 Stolen, .a bright bay Gelding,.. walks, trots, gallop:;, 
and leaps, lyit Addison Sfecl. No. 233 r 2 This Account 
..only mentioning the Name of the Lover who leaped, the 
Person he leaped for. 1725 Ramnav Gentle Shefh. i. j, j.. 
lap in o’er the dyke. 1863 Geo. Eliot^ Rotnola xx. He 
leaped up the stone steps by two at a time, Lady 

Verney in Contemf. Rev, Oct. 547 .To save himself by 
leaping from the car. 

Proverb. 1546 J. Heywood PrmK (1867) 6 Ye may leame 
. .to loqke or ye leape. rx^o Marr. IPit ty Science iv. j. 
C iv, But he that leapes before he loke, good sonne, Maye 
leape in the mjre. 

b. Phrase. {Peadf) io leap out of f oneself or 
ends skin (as an expression of delight or eagerness). 

x6xi Shaks. Wint. T. v. ii. 54 Our King being ready to 
leape out of himselfe, for ioy of his found Daughter. 1629 
Massinger P/Wr/rr 111. i, Tho’ a poor snake, 1 will leap ()iii 
of my skin for joy. 1776 Foote Cafuchin 1. Wks, 1799 H. 
3B8, I should have been ready to leap out of my skin at ihe 
sight of a countryman in foreign parts. . 

c. To spiing to one’s seat upon a horse, into the 
saddle. Often with up. Also,''’|'/<7_ leap on, f/i? 
leap to horse, 

c 900 tr. B.rdd's Hist. 11. x. [xiil.] (1890) 138 [He] hleop on 
bms cyninges stedan.* exaos Lay. 9284 Leoup he an his 
.stede. rx290 .S'. Eng. Leg. I. And lur^e ’bou up 

bi-hynde me. CX330 Arth, «5- Merl. 5278 (Kolbing) Opon 
her hors b^i lopen swibe. 13. . Sir Beucs 1945 (MS A.) 
Into J-e sadel a lippte. 1375 Barbour Bruce it. 28 The 
bru‘‘S lap on, and thiddir raid, c 1440 Generydes 2262 
Generydes leppe vppe vppon his stede. c 1450 Merlin 236 
Thei dide his comaundement, and lepe to horse. <x 1 533 
Ld. Berners Huon Ixll. 216 Huon & his company lept on 
theyr horse.s, 1600 Disc. Gouyie Consfir. in Moyses 
Scot. (1755) 265 Before his majestic . . could leape on horse- 
back. a 1670 Spalding Trouh. Chas, / (Bannatyne Club) I. 
94 Allwayes, he lap on in Aberdein, about 60 horse with 
sword.s, pistolls, [etc.]. X841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. II. 
ii. 137 Humayun had only lime to leap on horseback. 

d. Of a fish *. To spring from the water. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 203 A^ greet fische leep 
into be schlp. X4’23 Jas. I. Kingis Q, cliii, Lytill fischis.. 
with bakkis Llewe as lede, Lap and playit. 1536 Bellendek 
Cron. Scot., Descr, Alb. xi. (1541) Cijb, Als sone as thir 
salmond cumis to ye lyn, lhay leip. 18x3 Hogg Queen's 
IPake Uhe troulis laup out of the Leven Louch. 1867 
F. Francis Angling ix. (1880) 334 Whenever a salmon leaps 
you must keep a .slack line. 

e. To leap at : to make a spring at in order to 
seize; fig, to exhibit eagerness for. Cf. to jump at. 
So t to leap to be or do something. . 

1606 Shaks. Ant, ff Cl. 111. xiii. 51 If Caesar please, our 
Master Will leape to be his Friend. 1632 Massinger Hoid 
of Hon, ni. !, My too curious appetite .. Would leap at a 
mouldy crust. 1653 Walton Angler 2x4, I could., see 
fishes leaping at Flies of several shapes and colours. 1665 
Boyle Occas. Refi. i. j, But observe inis Dogg; I hold him 
out Meat..: 'Tis held indeed higher than he can Leap; and 
yet, if he Leap not at it, 1 do not give it him. x67i L. Aaui- 
soN IV. Barbary 20 Large Incoms, the baite disfoyalry still 
Itaps at. 1824 Scott Rcdgauntlet Let. xiii, Saunders lapal 
the proposition. 

3 . To spring sportively up and down ; to jump 
(with joy, miith, etc.) ; to dance, skip. 

<•900 tr, Bxda's Hisf.v. ill. (1891) 390 He up astode & 5 a was 
gongende & hleapende & Dryhten heri;^ende. c 1205 Lav. 
24697 Summe heo gunnen lepen. X340 X56 pe asse 
..begin^ to Iheape and yernb lo-yens him. 1382 Wycuf 
Matt. xi. 17 We han sungen to 30U, and ^e ban nai lippid. 
1509 Hawes Past, Pleas, xxxiii. iPercy Soc.) 163 My grey- 
houndes leped and my stede did sterte. 1583 Badincton 
Commandm. iv. I2637) 39 Asking us if that were to hallow 
the Sabbath .« to swill Sc to bibble, to leape, to wallow 
& tumble in bed. x6xx Bible Luke vi. 23 Reiolce yee 
in that day, and leape for ioy. 2792 A. Wilson JVatiy 
6“ Meg, Watty lap, and danced, and kiss’d her. 1856 Mrs. 
Browning Wwr. Leigh i. (1857) 4 * -^fid ankic-deep in English 
gmss I leaped. And clapped my hands. 2896 A. E. HofS- 
MAN Shrofshire Lad x. And Iruies in field and brutes in 
pen Leap that the world goes round again. 

4 . To spring suddenly to or upon one’s feet ; to 
rise with a bound from a sitting or recumbent 
position. Often with up, f Tb leap afoot', to 
spring .to the ground from horseback ; to dis- 
mount. . 

c 1330 Artk. tf' fferl. 7135 (KGlbing) [He] gan arise of his 
SW0U5. .Vp he lepe wib chaufed blod, 0x400 Destr. Troy 
8646 Achilles . . bound vp his wounde . . Lep vp full lyueiy 
launchit on swiihe. 0x450 Merlin 195 He lepe upon hys 
feet vigerously. 1481 Caxton Goci/rey Ixviii. 113 'i'he due 
leep a loole & drewe oute hi^ swerde. 2697 Drvden Vvf 
Georg, lY. 498 Arethusa leaping from her Bed, First lifi'* 
above the Waves her beauteous Head. 2821 Shelley /’ ooj 
meih. Unb. i. 96 A pilot asleep on the howling sea Leaped 
up from the deck in agony. 2859 Tennyson Vivien 8^2 
Vivien. .Leapt from her session on his l.'ip and stood Stm 
as a frozen viper. 

fg. 2878 Browning La Saisiaz 19 The sudden light that 
leapt at the first word’s provocation, from the he.arl-deeps 
where it slept. 

5 . trails/, of things : To spring, move with a leap 
or bound; esp to ‘Hy* (by c.xplosive or other force)* 
Often with advs. Msofig. 

. c 1205 Lay. 22031 V< 5 en [er leppeorS ul.,flco 5 til a bat lond 
1340 Ayenb. 27 And nor l et be herte wes i:ol of uenym hit 
behoueb bet hit Iheape out he be moube. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth, De P. A’, xii. iii. (1495) 411 'I’he gosha\vke..sm)Tyth 
and flappyih her wynges, and in soodoyngc the oldc /ethers 
lepen out and newc growe, 1420 Liber Cccorum (1862) 4 ® 
Fyrst sethe by mustuls quyl shel of lepe In water. 

Seven Sag. iP.) 627 Al the vertu therschulde bee, Is lopoa 
into the lytyl tre. 1575 Gascoigne Dan Bartholomeii . 
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Postes 98 From rea'sons rule his fr^ncie lightly lope. • 1613 
Shaks. Hen. VHI^ in. ii. 206 He parted Frowning from 
me, as if Ruine Leap’d from his Eyes. 1667 Marvell 
Corr. xxxvi. Wks. 1872-5 II. 82 'Tis probable U [the Bill] 
may this very day leap beyond any man’s reach for the 
future. 1790 Burke Fr. Rei*. (C. P. S.) 89, I thought ten 
thousand swords must have leaped from their scabbards to 
avenge even ‘a look that threatened her with insult. 1814 
Cauy Dante, Far. v. 91 The arrow, ere the cord is still, 
'Leapeih unto its mark, i860 Tyndall Glac. T. x. 65 The 
echos, .leaped from cliff to cliff. 1879 Farrar (1883) 

64 The ve>sel was shaken, and the name of Matthias leapt 
out. 1887 Ruskin Ptsterita II. 154 Above field and ^yood, 
leaps up the Saleve Cliff, two thousand feet into the air. 
'j*b. To burst, crack, ‘ fly Ol>s. 

^477 Norton Ord. Alch. vi. in Ashm. (1652! 95 Manie 
Claies woll leape in Fier. 1604 E. [Grimstonc] D' Acosta's 
Hist. Indies iii. xxvi. 198 As a chesnut laid into the fire, 
leaps and breaks. 

ci Oftheheart: To beat vigorously, beat 
bound, throb. .Also rarely of the pulse. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 289 b, Wherfore the 
herte hoppeth and lepeth in the body. 1596 Br*. W. Barlow 
Three Serin. Ded. 81 Made mens hearts to leape. for joy. 
1688 Miegh Fr. Diet. ^v. Heart, His Heart is ready to leap 
into his Mouth. 1822-34 Goods Study Med, 111 , 32 He 
found its [the carp's] heart leaping . . four hours after A 
separation from the body. 1871 Palcrave Lyr. Poems 6 
Hi.s heart leapt high as he look’d. 1900 Blackiv, Mag. June 
789 His pulses leaped, and his comely face Glowed with 
the pride of a fighting race. 

d. collo(j.- Of frost: To ‘give’ ortliaw suddenly. 

1869 H. Stephens Bk. Farm, (ed. 2) I. 139/2 When frost 

suddenly gives way in the morning about sunrise, it is said 
to have ‘leapt'. 

e. Mining. (See qnot.) 

* 1747 Hoosos Miners Diet, s.v.. Sometimes a Vein.. will 
Leap [as] much aside as a Yard .. or more. 1802 J. Mawe 
Min, Derbyshire 206 Gloss., Leap, the vein is said to leap 
when a substance intersects it, and it is found again, a few 
feet from the perpendicular. 

• f. with reference to leap-year. 

16^ [see Leap day]. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 6 Where- 
upon euery fifth yeere leapeth, and one odde day is .set to 
the rest. 1604 Bk. Com. Prayer Rubric, When the yeeres 
of our Lorde may be diutded into foure cnen partes, which is 
euery fourth yeere : then the Sunday letter leapeth, /iidSi 
Wharton Disc. Yrs. Months D. Wks. (16S3) 74 By this 
Addition, .the Fixed Holj'-day.s, and the like, do as it were 
leap one day farther into the Week. 

■ 6 . fig. To pass abruptly or at a bound (from one 
condition or position to another), Also with back^ 
down, up, 

a After. R. 236 Lo ! hwu Ve swlke wolde makien hire, 
a las^ leapen into prude, a 1*40 il'ohtiuge in Catt. Horn. 
285 For henne schal i lepen fra rode in to reste. a 1300 
Cursor M. 8800 pat pou barfor lepe not in ire. C1380 
Wyclif Sel. Wks, 111 . 384. pus deede begijers freris, Uppen 
up to kynges power. ?«i 1400 -Morte Arth. 2084 Bot some 
leppe fro the lyfe, that one^one lawnde houez. 15^8 Satir, 
Poems Reform. .\lvii..iox The p.airleis mett and .maid a fair 
conirack: Bot now, allace ! the men are loppin aback For 
oppin sklander, calllt ane spelkand devlll. i5$|8 Grenc- 
WF.Y Tixeitus* Ann. vi. x. (1622) 137 He gaue him time to 
leape backe from their agreements. 16x3 Porchas Pilgrim* 
age (16x4) 723 And (to leape back into the Talmud) a cer- 
taine Rabbi. .saw [etc.]. Ibid. 746 Let us draw somewhat 
nearer the Sunne, gently marching.. lest if wee should sud- 
denly leape from one extremity to another, wee should [etc.], 
a 1670 Spalding Troub. Chas. I (Bannatyne Club) II. 319 
Forgetting his oath .. he lap in lo the uther syd. 1692 R. 
L’Estrange^ tv. i. 1733) 78 Without leaping out of 

one Slavery into another. x£^6L Martineau.S'w. (1891) III. 
378 They leap down from Aristotle lo Bentham, from Plato to 
Coleridge, with the fewest possible resting-places between, 
b. To pass<?:/^r.Tt a bound; + to evade, neglect. 
1596 Shaks. Merch, V. 1. ii. 20 A hot temper Icapes ore a 
colde decree. 1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV, 55 , 1 could 
leap over the rest, but this passed, I doubt it will never be 
recovered in any age. 1727 A. Hamilton A^fw/ Aec, E, Ind,' 
I. p. XV, I can perceive several Things worth noticing, they 
have neglected or leapt over. 1891 ^Chevne Orig. Psalter 
viii. 408 The world’s_great change was expected so shortly 
that the brief waiting time might easily be leaped over. 

7. irans. To spring over; to pass from one side 
to the other by leaping. Also in phr. io leap hounds 
{lit, rind Jigi)* Also said of a bridge span. 

1432-50 • tr. (Rolls) III. 57 Romulus diede afore 

thro lepenge the walle.s of Rome. XM7 Montgomerie 
Cherrie 4- Slae 1046 Schaw skild and pithie resouns riuhy 
That Danger lap the dyke. x6oi Shaks. Twel. N. i. iv. 21 
Be clamorous, and leape all ciuill bounds. 1697 Dryde.s 
Yirg. Georg, in. 228 Let 'em not leap the Ditch, or swim 
the Flood. 1780 Cowper Progr. Err.q3 The Nimrod.. 
Leaps every fence but one. 1786 Burns 7 'wa Dogs 30 He 
was a gash an’ faithful tyke. As ever lap a sheugh or dyke. 
1855 Kingsley Herexv. xxviii, Come on, leap it like men ! 
i 885 Ruskin Prxterita 1 . 293 The single arched bridge that 
lejujs the Ain. 

fig. a 1637 B. JoNSON Pind. Ode, Aleni. Sir L. Cary 
Sir If. Morison iii, He leap’d the present age, Possest with 
holy rage. To see that bright eternal day. 

8 . T b cause (an animal) to take a leap. Alsoy^, 

x68x-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. 355 Those restless 

Furies . . will never cease stimulating and spurring us on . . 
till they have leapt us headlong into the everlasting Burn- 
ings. i860 Russell Diary India II. 287 [He] had leaped 
his horse across a deep nullah. 

^ 9. Of certain beasts:. Tospringupon (the female) 
in copulation. Also absol. Also ‘\‘io leap upon. 

* 53 ® TiNDALE)( 7 r«. xxxi. 10 AH the rammes that leape 
vpon the shepe are straked, .spotted and partie. I 53 ® 
Palsgr, 606/x Kepe your horse in the stabyll, for and he’ 
leape a mare he wyll he the worse to journey a good whyle 
after. 1535 Act 2^ Hen. VIII, c. 6. § 4 The Lords .. shall 
not. .suffer anyof the said mares to be covered or leapt 


with any stoned Horse. 1599 Shaks. Muck Ado v. iv. 49, 
1656 Ridgley Praet. Pltysick 251 A Ram that never leaped 
a Sheep. 1737 Bn.ACKEN/VrrriV^/w/r. 11757) II. 12B Colts 
got by such Horses that have leaped eight or ten Times 
a Day. 1772 Ann, Reg, 105/1 A bull ., which leaps cows 
at 5/. 5r, a cow. 1813 Sporting Alag. XLII. 232 'I'he j’oung 
bull . . \yiU not leap any cows, .till the first of May. 

trails/. _ a x6ix Beaum. & Fl. Philetster 11. ii, 1 had rather 
be Sir Tim the schoolmaster, and leap a daiiy-maid. 1639 
^Iaynf. City Match «. iii. 13 Whj' what are you ? 3'ou will 
not leap me, Sir, Pray know your distance. 

10 . Comb. \ leap caudle ^seequot.) ; f leap-land 
a., vagabond (cf. land-leaper'). Also Leap frog. 

1839 \V. J. Thoms Anecd. iy Tradit, (Camden) 96 The 
5’oung girls in and about Oxford have a sport called ‘•Leap 
Candle, for which they' set a candle in the middle of the room 
in a candlestick, and then draw up their coats and dance 
over the candle b.'ick and forth with these words [etc.]. 1614 
D.Dvke 8) 256 God did not allow of 
such rouing *lep*land-Leuiles. 

£eap day. An intcrcal.ary day in the calen- 
dar, esp. that of leap-year, Pbbnaary 29th, 

16^ Holland Livy xlv. xHv. 1232 This yere leapt, and 
the leap day was the morrow after the feast Teriuinalia; 
17x2 Swift Jml. Stella 29 Feb., This is le.ip-ye.Tr, and thi.s 
is leap-day. 1833 Herschel Astron. xiii. 412 'I’he .surplus 
days thus thrown into the reckoning are called intercalary 
or leap days. 1896 Daily Netvs 22 Jan. 5/4 Rossini was 
born on February 29 (or * leap-day*), 1792. 

Xieaper i^lrpai). P'orms : I hl6apere, 4 lepere, 
5 lepare, 6-leapop. [OE. AUapere: see Leap v, 
and -ER I.] One who leaps, 
f 1 . A runner ; a dancer. Also with advs. Ohs. 
Axooo O. E. Chron. an. 889 On ^^eare was nan 

faireld to Rome, buton tue7;en hleapenis iElfrcd cyng sende 
mid sewritum. e xooo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 31 1 Salta- 
tor, hleapere. 1382 [Implied tn Leaperess] 1393 Langl. 
P, Pi. C. X. 107 The whichc aren lunatlk lollers and lepere.s 
a-boute. £‘1440 Promp. Part*, xtoj/i Lepare, or rennare, 
cursor. Lepare, orrennara-wey.yJ/^^tjr. 1580 Hollyband 
Treat, Fr. Tong.,Sautteur ou danseur, a leaper, or daunser. 
+ b. [After Dtu An irregular soldier. 
x6o4 E. Grimstonk Hist. Siege Ostend 116 Generali Vere 
sent forth some of his Leapers or aduenturers to lake some 
prisoner of the enemies Campe. 

2 . A person br an animal that leaps or jumps. 
e 1325 Names 0/ Hare in Ret. Ant. 1 . 133 The wilde der, 
the feperc. 1573 Lloid PUgr. Princes (1^7) 100 Wrastlers, 
leapers, runners and such like games were appointed. 
1700 Wallis in Collect, (O. H. S.) 1 . 318 Who did .. 
out-leap .. the next-best leaper .. by seven inches. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 366 The D.anish horses were 
good leapers. X836 C. Shaw Let. $ May in Aleut, 11837) 
563T'h« most extraordinary leaper, and perhapsmo't active 
man in Europe. x86t Whyte Melville Alkt.Harb. 275 
The two liorses..both capital leapers. 

b. An animal which uses leaping as a mode of 
progression. 

i;i96 Morse Antcr. Geog. II. 254 They are also called 
springers, or leapers, from the agility with which they leap, 
rather than walk. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist, I. 332 
Laurenti, in 1768, in his Synopsis of Reptiles, divides them 
into three oraei^, viz. Leapers as the frogs; W.alkers, as 
the lizards ; and Serpents. 1881 CassetrsNat. Hist. V. 121 
These true Orihoptera may be readily divided into three 
tribes, namely, the Leapers, or Saltatoria, the Runners, or 
Cursoria ; and the Earwigs, or Euylcxoptcra, 

' 3 . A hollow cylinder with a hook at one end, 
employed in untwisting old ropes. Cf. LorEU. 
(Knight Diet, Mech. 1875.) 
t^ea'peress. Obs. rare-^, [f, Leaper -i- 
^ESS.J A female dancer, 

1382 WvcLJF Ecclus ix. 4 With a leperesse. or tumbler 
[1388 daunseresse, Vulg. sallatrke\ be tbou not besy. 

Lsaperous, obs. form of I.eprous. 
Iiea’p-frog. [f. Leap v.] 

1 . A boys* g.ame in which one pl.ayer places his 
hands upon the bent back or shoulders of another 
and leaps or vaults over him. Also, a jump or leap 
of this description. 

*599 Shaks. Hen. J'’, v. ii. 142 If I- could winne a Lady at 
Leape-frogge, or by v.awliing into my Saddle, with my 
Armour on my backe. 167* MarveLl Rek. Transp, i. 15 
Like fair gamslers at Leap-frog. 1797 Holcroft Stolbcrg's 
Trav. (ed. 2) 1 1 1 . Ixxxvi. 402 They . . exercised themselves 
at leap frog. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Afidge xix, Massa ’IVig 
. .clapping his hands on the old lady's shoulders cleared her 
and her tub cleverly by a regular leap frog. 1854 Haw- 
thorne Eng. No'c-Bks. (1883) I. 464 And ended, .byjump- 
ing leap-frog over the backs of the whole company. 1888 
Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Alen 1 . i. 8 A double row of posts — 
where boys played leap-frog, 

/Ig. 1704 .Swift Mech. Operat. Spirit Misc. (1711) 299 
There is a perpetual Game dt 'Leap-Frog between both; 
and sometimes the Flesh is uppermost, and sometimes the 
Spirit. 1856 Mr.s. Browning Attr. Leigh 2. (1857) 35 We 
play at leap-frog over the god Term. 

2 . Croquet. (See qnot.) 

1874 J. D. Heath Croquet Player 33 The Leapfrog or 
Jump Stroke. This maybe called a * fancy ' stroke , . The 
object is, when a hoop or another ball ts in the way of the 
striker's ball, to make the latter jump over the obstacle, ' 
"Hence. Leap-frog’ v., to leap or vault as at leop- 
irog {intr. and transp. Leap-frogffer, one who 
plays at leap-frog. 

1872 G. Macdonald Wit/. Cttiith. I. xiii. 215 All I had to 
do was to go on leap-frogging. 1^ Pall Mall G'. 4 Jan. 
2/1 .Sometimes a loo ambitious leap-trogger ruined his party 
by overbalancing and falling off. 1891 Kipling Life's 
Handicap 210 He- .tried to leapfrog into the saddle. 1894 
Blackmore Perlycrqss xxxii. 329 Leap-frogged it [a tomb- 
stone], hundreds of times, W'hen 1 were a boy, I have. 


' 1 ' Lea'pfiil. Obs, [f. Leap rf.2 -pm,. Orig. 
in syntactical comb.] A basketful. 

C-JOOO [see Leap iJ.r i], C13S0 Wveup Serm. Set. tVks. 
II. 14 How many. leepfullis of broke mete bei token aftir. 
*382 — Mark viii. 8 v. rr. lepful, leepis ful. CT440 I'ork 
'Atysi. XXXI. 207 lorde, and xij lepfull J)er lefte Of releue 
whan all men had eten. 

i* XiGa«p-g‘a»te. Ohs, Forms: i hl^pseat, 4 
lipget, 5 lyp2et(e, -zet, 7 leap-yeat. [f. Leap 
jAI + Gate jp.lj Alow gate in a fence, which 
can be leaped by deer, while keeping sheep from 
straying. 

.980 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 180/28 Ondlang :^eardes on 
5 a;t hlj-pseat. 13.. Eulog. Hist. (Rolls* HI. 224 Fuit ibi 
una porta qum vocatur in lingua Anglicana lip^et [v. rr. 
14.. lyp^ete, b'pzet]. i6og in S.'Row’f. Peranrb. Oar/moor 
(1848) 278 The come hedges and leape yeates rounde aboute 
the same Common and flore^t. c 1630 Risoon Sut^', Devon 
§ 215 {1810) 223_ The correction of the ditches, and leap- 
yeats, shall be in the court. 

leaping* (If’pig), vhl.sh. [f.LEAPz'. + -TNGi.] 
The action of the yb. Leap, in various senses. 

cjooo iELFRic Horn. I. 480 Da unstzeSSijan bleapunge 
J»<ES maidenes. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. xxii. 
(1495) 781 The wylde gote is .. moo«t lyght in lepynge and 
mosie sharpe in sighte. c 1440 Promp. Part’. 297/1 Lepynge 
A-w&y./uga. 1529 Supplic. io King (E. E. T. S.) 41 Church 
ales m the whiche with leappynge, daunsynge, and ky.«-syng, 
they maynleyne the profett of their churche. i6xr Florio, 
Chiarantaiia, a kind of Caroll or song full of leaping.s like 
a Scolish gigge. 1622 Mabde tr. Alemans Guzman d'Alf. 
II, 49 Which way .so euer I sought to winde me, was but a 
leaping out of the Fiying Pan into the fire. 1664 Cotton 
Scarron. 30 Our ALnea-s, at two leapings, Set the first foot 
upon the steppings. 1896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad 
)iv, By brooks too broad for leaping The lightfoot boys are 
laid. 


b. attrib. and Comb.,, as leaping-har^ pole ; 
leaping-head, -horn, the lower pommel on a 
side-saddle, against which the left knee presses in 
leaping; a hunting-horn, ‘third crutch’; f leap- 
ing house, a brothel; leaping-on-stone, a stone 
for convenience in mounting a horse; a horse- 
block: leaping time, the time of activity, youth. 

1852 Whately in Life fi866^ II. 260 The Ecclesiastical 
TItle.s Bill (commonly called ‘Lord John's •leaping-bar ’ to 
afford exercise in jumping over it). i88x M rs. P.O Donoghue 
Ladies on Horsib, 1. iii. 35 By .. pressing the left knee 
against the *leaping-head. you can accomplish the rise in 
your saddle. ^ 1859 Art Taming Horses ix. 144 In case of 
ahorse'bucking', without the ‘'icaping horn there i.s nothing 
to prevent a lady from being thrown up. But the leaping- 
horn holds down the left knee. 155^ Shaks. i Hen. IV, 1. 
ii. 9 What a diuell hast thou to do with the time of the day ? 
vnle<se houres were cups of Sacks •• cind dialls the signes 
of '•Leaping-houses. 1B37 Lockhart Scott II, ii. 63 He 
immediately trotted to the side of the * leaping*oiystoue 
of which Scott from his lameness found it convenient to 
make use. 1859 Farrar 'Jul. Home xvi. 205 Trj'ing the 
merits of his alpenstock as a leaping-pole. 1893 Baring. 
Gould Cheap Jack Z. 111 . 102 In the Fens, when a man 
requires to traverse a considerable distance, he provides 
himself with a leaping-pole. x6ti Shaks. Cymb. iv, ii. 200 
To h.-iue turn’d mj' '•leaping time into a Crutch. 

^earpin^ (b' PP^' [^* Leap v, + -ino 

That leaps (trims, + dances, etc. : see the vb.). 

e xooo jElfric Horn. I. 482 Herodes swor . . he wolde 
Seere hleapendan dehter for^yfan swa hwat swa heo bade. 
c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 389 More sutil and sinful 
han M'' lepynge strumpet [re. the daughter of Herodias]. 
?ai4oo Alorte Arth. 1460 They luyschene to-gedyres . . on 
leppande sledes. 1607 Topscll Four-/ Beasts 11658) 12 
There is a remedy to quail these wanton leaping beastx 
[satyrs], 1667 Duchess of Newcastle in Life Duke N. 
(x886) ll. xoi A grey leaping horse. 2716 Loyal AToumerg 
And leaping Dolphins catch a distant View. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. iv, (1871) 219 A joy as of the leaping fire 
Over the house-roof rising higher. 

b. In the names ot \arious anim.Tls, plants, etc., 
as leaping cucumber — spirting or squiiting 
cucumber (see Cucumber 3 ) ; leaping-flsb, the 
fish Salarias iridactylus, of Ceylon; so called be- 
cause it comes on shore and leaps over the wet 
stones, etc. ; ‘ (Cape) leaping hare = jumping 
hare*, see Jumping ppl. a. b; leaping spider, ‘a 
jumping spider, one of the Salligradte* (W.). 

1548-78 ^Leaping cucumber [see Cucumber 3I. 1861 Tnx- 
nent Nat. Hist. Ceylon 495 Index, *Leaping fish. 2849 
Alammalia IV. 44 'J he *leaping hare equals our common 
hare in sire. 1859 Wood Nat. Hist. I. 588 The Spring 
Haas, or Cape Gerlioa, sometimes called, from its hare-like 
aspect, the Cape Leaping Hare. 

C. Leaping ague, + gout (see quot.';.). 

J562 'PuRNER Baths 6 This bathe. .is good for the lepmg 
goute, that runneth from one ioynte to another. 179* 
Statist. Aec. Scotl, IV. 5 A distemper called by the coun- 
try-people the leaping-ague, and by phystcians, St. \ ® 

dance. 1806 Forsyth Beauties Scott. IV. 375 In the 
tainous part of Angus a singular disease, call^ there t 
leaping ague, is said to exLt, bearing a resemblance to di. 
Yiius’.s dance. 

Hence Iiea'pingly adv., by leaps.^ ^ 

1548 Elyot Dict.,Assultim, leapyngly. 

L'-aprous, Leapry, obs. fT. Li:piioi;s, LkFB . 
lea'^ ye^. fLate ME., f. Lbap sbA prob. of 
mth Sier formation, BS the ON. ///««/ «: 
sumably, like other terms -of the Koman calcr. ar, 

Slh/r on Wh1ch"iriu in .he preceding year, no. pa 



LEAR. 
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LEARNED, 


the next weeh*< 3 ay as ii.«;uah Cf. roed.L. salius lunx (OE. 
itidtieut hly/>), the omission of a day in the reckoning of the 
lunar month, made every nineteen years to bring the calendar 
into accord with the astronomical phenomena.] 

A year having one day (now heb. 29) more than 
the common year ; a bissextile year, i* To make 
leap year of : (fig ) to pass over. 

1387 Trcvisa Hif;den (Rolls) IV. 199 ]?at tyme lulius 
amended he kalender, and fonde he cause cf the lepe 3ere 
[L. rationem bisexti iftvcnii]. 1481 Caxton Myrr. n. xxxi. 
157 Bysexle or lepe yere, whiche in iiij yere falleth ones. 
1562 J. Heywood Frcnu ^ Epigr. (t867) 207 The next l^pe 
yere after wedding was first made. 160^ Birnie Kirk- 
Buriall (1833) 38 In civil entries to herUage, if it be for the 
better, men can make leap-yeare of their father and seeke 
farther uppc. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 3 That 
Year was called the Bissextile; and by us^^ap»Year be- 
cause one day of the Week is leaped over in the Observa- 
tion of the Festivals. 1834 Nat. Philos.^ Astron, i. 44/t 
(U. K. S.) The years 1600, 2000, 2400, would be leap years. 

* (ll*-!)* Now Sc. and north, dial. Also 
5-7 lore, 6 leare, 6-7 leer(e, 9 leir. [f. Leue 
v.\ but in mod. Sc. use prob. a mere graphic 
variant of /rztV, : seeLouE,] Instruction, learn- 
ing ; in early use f a piece of instruction, a lesson ; 
also, a doctrine, religion. 

<11400-50 Alexander For many leres may he limpe 
slik as hou uo3t wenes ! C1440 Sir Gmvtiur 231 Y will to 
Rome er than y rc«te, To leve up another lere. a 1450 Le 
Mor!e Artk. 521 The knightis hat were wise of lere. 1579 
Spenser Sheph. Cat. May 262 He, that had wel ycond his 
lere. 1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 22 And teach our Gentiles 
vertuous leerc. 1594 Lyly Moth. Bomb. 11. v, He learn'd 
his leere of my sonne. 1647 H.More Song oj Soul ir. i. i. 
xix, Queen of Philosophic and virtuous lear ! 165a Stapyl- 
TON tr. Herodian 37 So well his leere he couth. 17*0 Ramsay 
Edinburgh's Saint, vi, Classic lear and letters belle. 1837 
R; Nicoll Poems (1842) 95 He gaed to the school, an he 
took to the lear. 1882 Stevenson Merry Men ii. Wks. 
1895 VIII. 126 Your heid (is] dozened wi' carnal leir. 

b. Comb, lear-father, a master in learning; see 
also quot. 1855. 

1533 Gau Richt Vay 15 Elders tcchours and leirfaders. 
1702 C. Leslic Reply to ‘Anguis FlagellaUts ’ Theol. Wks. 
1721 II. 6x2 The Man who was call’d G. Fox’s Lear-Father. 
1855 Robinson IVhitby Gtoss.^ Lay-father or Leaifalher, 
a person whose conduct has influenced others ; an exemplar, 
t Lear 2 . Obs. Forms: 4 layour, 4-5 lioury^e, 
lyour(e, lyre, 5 lore, 5-6 lyer(e, 6-8 leer(e, 7 
leir, 8-9 lear. [a. OF. lieurc, lyetircy liurei-^h. 
ligdiura^m (see Ligature).] 

1 . Tape; binding for the edges of a fabric. 

1382-3 Durk, MS. Sacr. Roll. In lyiur empt. pro le 

Redill’ pro magno allari, ij<f. ^1440 Fromp. Parv. 178/t 
Frenge, or lyoure, tenia. Ibid. 306/2 Lyowre, to bynde 
wythe precyows clothys, ligatoriunty redimiculnm, 1485 
Churchw. Aee. St. Dunslan's, Canterbury’, For lere and 
ryngys to the same bockeram \d, J503 Privy Purse Exp. 
Elit. York (Nicholas 1830) 91 Item for viij lb. of blewe 
lyere at xijrf. the lb. viijr. 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 79 , 1 
meane so to mortifle nw selfe, that in stcede ofsilkes, 1 wil 
weare sackcloth; for (jwches and Bracelletes, Leere and 
Caddys. 1736 J. Lewis /. of Tenet Gloss. (E.I).S.), Leere^ 
xzyy. 

2 . Cookery. A thickening for sauces, soups, etc.; 
a thickened sauce. 

c Form of Cury tyjZo) 24 Make a layour of brede 
and blode and lay it perwith. CX430 Two Cookery-bks. 33 
Take Water and let boyle, and draw a Iyer Jjer-io of Brede, 
of pe crom>*s, with wyne y-now. 1658 Sir T. Maverne 
Archimag. Anglo-Gatt. xxviii. 29 Then make a Leer or 
Sawce for it. 1750 E. Smith Compt. Housew. 14^1 
When 'tis baked, put in a lear of gravy with a little white 
wine. 1837 Disraeli Venetia 1. iv, One of those rich sauces 
of claret, anchovy, and sweet herbs,., which was technically 
termed a Lear. 

Hence lieaTiiig vbU sb. (in quots. liringf lyrittg), 
binding with tape. 

1480 lYardr. Acc. Edw. IV (Nicholas 1830) 126 Liour for 
firing and lowping of the same arras. 15x2 Househ. Bk. 
Earl Norihuvtb. (1770) 326 For Lyring Sewing and Jouning 
of Stuf. 

Lear 3 (n«.t). Also 7 leere. [Perh. a devel- 
oped use of Icar^ Lair sb^ 5; cf. quot. 1623 
there.] Colour (of sheep or cattle), due to the 
nature of the soil. 

x6oi Holland /*/f/y'xxxi. ii, II. 403 In some places there 
is no other thing bred or growing but brown & duskish, in- 
somuch as not onlv the cattell is all of that leere, but also 
the corn upon the ground. z6i6 SuRFt. & Markham 
Country Farm l. xxv. 1x7 Now for the leares of sheepe, 
you shall vndersland that the browne hazell leare is of all 
other the best, the redd leare next to it [etc.]. 1883 Advt. 
Handbill, M * s Flv, Lear, and Vermin Powder will pre- 

vent the Sheep from being struck by the Fly, at the same 
time producing a good Lear, which every farmer must .allow 
is a great advantage. 

L3ar, obs. f. or vnr. of Lair. Leer, Lere, Liar. 
Lea'-ri^. dial. [OE. hvghrycg, f. *heie Le.v a. 
+ hrycg back, Ridge.] A ridge left in grass at 
the end of a ])loughcd field. 

956 Charter XU Birch Cartut. 3 ‘<zx*. (1893) 111. 96 Toemnes 
))am ealdan Im^ hryege. 1549 Contpi. Scot. vi. 42 The end 
of ane leyc rig. 1792 Burns kind dearie Ox, I’d 

meet ihec on the lea-rig, My ain kind dearie I O. 

Learn (lom), v. Pa. t. and pple. learned 
(iDjnd), learnt (loint). Forms; i loornian, 
Northumb. liornisa, 2 leornen, lornen, 2-3 
loomio-n, 3 -in, leorny, liernin, lorni(o, 3-4 
lornen, 4 leorno, lomy, l(o)iiPne, Kent, liorno, 
lyorno, -i, -y, 4-5 leorno, 4-6 lem(o, 6, 9 


dial, larn, 6 St. leymo, leirne, 6-7 learne, 6- 
learn. Pa. t. 1 leomode,-ade, 3 O/'/z/.lorrnde, 
3-4 leomede, 4 lernid, leernde, lornd, 4-6 
lerned, 5 leerned, lurned, -et, 5-6 lernyd, 6 
Sc. lernit, leirned,-it, 7- learned, learnt. Pa. 
pple. 3 ileomet, 3-5 ilerned, 3, 6 ylerned ; from 
14th c. onwards as in pa. t. [OE. leornian, 
Northumb. liomiya = 0 ^t\^. lirtut, leriia, OS. lindn 
(not found in Du.), OHG. limeit, Icrnht (MHG., 
mod.G./^rwtJw):— WGer.*//i:«4/^«,*//s«4/Vz;/,f.*//V-, 
wk.-grade of *lais-, root of OTeut. ^laird Lore,] 
L To acquire knowledge. 

1 . irans. To acquire knowledge of (a subject) or 
skill in (an art, etc.) as a result of study, ex- 
perience, or teaching. CQn%i.from, ofiyxch..), i* at 
(a person). Also, to commit to memory (passages 
of prose or verse), esp. in phrases to leant by hearty 
by role, for which see the sbs. 

cYMXt.BxdeCs Htsl. 111. xviL (.xxiill (1890) 232 From Jj®ni 
he f>2et Remetseleomade rcsolUces heodscipes. 1:975 Rushnu 
Gosp. ^lark xiiL 28 From fic-beom Sonne Iiomi:^e bispell. 
C1050 Byrht/ertJCs Hatidboc in Anglia (1885? Vlll. 308/26 
pam be lyste bisne cr^ft leornian. cttjsLamb. Ho/n.ss 
Gif we leorniS godes lare I c 1200 Ormin 9309 To leorneim 
lare alt Sannt Johan Off pe^^re sawlc nede. c 1200 'Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 17 Ate biginninge of cristendom elch man leor- 
nede pater noster and credo. <i 122$ Leg. Kaik. 940 pes is al 
be lare bat tch nuleomi. 1387 TRCViSA^r^<f^« (Rolls) y.167 
pis JuHanus in his childehode lerned nygromancie and wicche- 
craft. <r 1449 Pecock Repr. i. xi. 58 Al that Cristen men 
and wommen ou^ten leeme the! mowe leerne out of the 
Bible. 2576 Fleming Prtwo//. ^//x/.238, I woulde have you 
to understand and leame this lesson. 1667 Milton P. L. xi, 
360 To learn 'I rue patience, and to temper joy with fear. 
17x5 De Foe Fam. Instruct. 1. t. (1641) 19 What shall 1 
learn there of God ? 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 16 The 
Frank, .learned with implicit belief his faith from the mouth 
of the Roman priest. 1874 Green Short Hist, iv. $ i. 162 
It was from Earl Simon, .that Edward had learned the skill 
in warfare which distinguished him among the princes of his 
time. 

b. with clause as obj. 

rzooo iELFRic Deut. xiv. 23 Leoma \>zbt l>u ondra^de 
Drihten on mlc tid. C1200 Ormin 4970 Lemebp att me b^tt 
icc amm wLs Rihht milde and meoc wi,7)> herrte. c xioo 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 73 Alle ho he ne when listen lorspel and 
heron lernen wiche ben sinnen. 1340 Ayenb. 233 O, h^ het 
art cristen, Jyerne hou hoti sselt louie god. Cato's 

Morals 62 in Cursor M. App. iv. 1670 Lerne . , qual werk 
ou folowsalle. 1667 Milton P, L. xii. 561 Henceforth 
learne that to obey is besL 1884 F. Temple Relat, Reltg. 
Sci, vii. (1885) 220 Scientific men will learn that there are 
other kinds of knowledge besides scientific knowledge. 

c. With inf . ; also with how and inf. 

c^oo tr. Bsda's Hist. iii. xx. l.xxviil.] (1890) 246 ha 5a he 
in wreotum leornade to donne. cxnS Lamb. Mom. 117 
Discile bene facere het t$..Ieorniao god to wurchenne, 
1297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 675 Betere him adde the Abbe bl- 
leued her doune han Ilerned vor to fle. Ibid. 10693 So hii 
nii^te lerni traitour to be. C1340 Cursor M. 7496 (Trin.) 
pou lernedest neuer to fi^t. 0x500 Merck, tf Son in Halliw. 
Nxtgx Poet. 23 Y wolde lerne of roarchandyse to passe 
ovyr the see ! 1547 Latimer 2«</.S‘rr7/r, bef. Edw, K/(Arb.) 
70 So your grace must learne howe to do of Salomon, 
x6o2 -sud Ft. Return fr. I'amass. v. i. 1999, 1 was a game- 
some boy and learned to sing. 1729 Butler Serm. Wks. 
1873 II. 47 There are times for silence: when they should 
learn to hear, and be attentive. 2838 Loncf, Ps. Life ix, 
Learn to Labour and to wait. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
IV. 32 We learn morals, as we learn to talk, instinctively. 

d. Phr. Tarn (^yet) to learn x I am ignorant or 
unaware. Now usually I have (yet) to learn. 

1687 Miece Gt. Fr. Diet. 11. s.v.. The truth of it we are 
as yet to learn, nous n'en savons pas encore la Veritl. xjz$ 
Leoni Alberti's Archit. I. 82, I am not to learn [It. Ne mi 
i 7 iascosb\ that some .. are of opinion that very high Walls 
are dangerous. 1789 Charlotte Smith Etnelinde I. 91 
Whence he came . . Sir Edward was yet to learn. 

2 . intr. To acquire knowledge of a subject or 
matter; to receive instruction. Const, as in sense 1. 

971 Btickl. Horn, 13 LeorniaS set me, forSon h® ic eom 
mildhcort. czooo /Ei,fric Past. Ep. § 46 in Thorpe Lavjs 
II. 384 Lange sceal leornian se 3e Iseran steal. ci^^oCtirsor 
M. 6819 (Trim) Lerne not of him patislyere. c242o Liber 
Cocorntn yxZfi's) 36 'I'hus have I Inrnet at gentil men. 2575 
Brief Disc. Traubl. Franck/ard 10 God grant, we maye 
lerne at their cnsamplcs. 1605 Shaks. Lear ii. ii. 134 Sir, 
1 am too old to learne. 1781 Cowper Charity 220 "lis thus 
reciprocating, each with each, AUemaiely the nations learn 
and teach. 1863 Kincsluv Lett. 1x878) II. 161 The great 
use of a public school education to you, is, not so much to 
teach you things as to teach you how to learn. 28^ F. M. 
Crawford Rom. Singer 1. 7 He was always willing to 
learn and to read. 

fb. Const. (the matter studied). Ohs. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 15624 (Trin.) Folweb him joure fadir is ; 
to lerne on his lare. a 2400 Pislilt 0/ Susan 135 Wolt bou 
ladi, for loue, on vre lay lerne? ai668 Dfjiham Old Age 
274, I have heard that Socrates the wise Learned on the 
lute for his last exercise. 

3 . Irans. To acquire knowledge of (a fact) ; to 
become acquainted with or informed of (some- 
thing) ; lo hear of, ascertain. AXsowWaobJ.clause. 

ex20o Ormin 7250 He Icrmde wel burrh hemni Whatt 
da53, and wh®re o lande, patt junge wcnchell borenn wass. 
*559 Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 251 When you will 
learne the rime that it shall be full sea. 2576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 378 You, whom I had learned by common 
voice to be a pbilo^pher of great fame. 2599 Shaks. Much 
Ado II. 11. 57, 1 will presentlie goc leame their day of mar- 
riage. 2638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (voL II.) 37 This good 
newes I have learned by a letter of yours. 2798 Jefferson 


Writ. (1859) IV, 243, 1 . , have not yet learnt his sentiments 
on it. 2836 W. Irving Astoria I. 105 Lest the captain 
should learn the fate of the schooner. 2855 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. xxii. IV, 727 All that he knew about their treachery 
he had learned at second hand. 2864 Browning Drain. 
Pers., Mr. Sludge 222 He’s dead I learn. 

b. To leant out : to find out, discover. Now dial. 
1629 Maxwell Herodian (1635) 271 Then, secretly tor- 
turing them, he [Albinus] learnt out all_ their treachery. 
2677 Yarranton Eng. hnprov. 209, I will tel! you how 
the Trick is : And if I had not been an old Clothier and 
a Fulling-Boy when I was young I could not have learnt it 
out. 2^9 Raymond Tzvo Men o' i^tendip xv. 250 But if he 
should find out ? If any should leam it out an' tell? 

• c. intr. To be informed, to asceitain, htar(^). 
2756 C Lucas Ess. Waters III. 243 It has never, that 
I can learnj been fully observed. 2827 Sir J. Barrington 
Sketches I. li. 29 How many rogues ’ill there be at Reuben, 
as you larn, to-night?^ 2893 Stevenson Catriona ii. 28 
He’ll have to learn of it on the deaf side of his head no 
later than to-morrow when I call on him. 

II. 'Fo impart knowledge. Now vulgar. 

4 . irans. To teach. In various constructions : 
a. To teach (a person). 

<2 1300 Cursor M. 20028 In crist lai |>at folk to lern. 2382 
\Vyci.if Prov. ix. 7 who lerneth [2388 techith] a scornere, 
doth wrong he to hymself, CZ440 York Myst. x. 20 J>us 
lernyd he me. a 2450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 2 A man 
aught to lerne his doughters with good ensaumples. 2535 
(jovERDALE/^f. xxiv. 5 Lcdc me in tny tnieth and lerne me. 
2549 Coxnpl, Scot. Prol. 14 Quhen ane ydiot . . pvesumis to 
teche or to leyme ane man that hes baytht speculatione 
ande experiens. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 11. xii. 249 No doubt 
the chiclcens crowed as the cocks had learned them. 2763 
Foote Mayor of G. 11. Wks. 2790 I. 178 [An uneducated 
speaker] If they would but once suomit to be learned by me. 

b. To tuach (a person) to do or how lo do some- 
thing. (Also in passive.) 

c 2^0 Cursor M. 8421 (Trin.) Set him faste to gode teching 
Til he be lerned him self to lede. ^2435 Torr, Portugal 
2897 To lerne you fibr to ride. 2480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 
34 Gentllm ns children ben lerned and taught from their 
yongth to speke frenssh. a 2540 Barnes Wks. (1573) 352/1 
Doth hee not learne all men to come to Christ. 25^ Spenser 
F. Q. 1. vi. 25 He would learne The Lyon stoup to him, 
2666 Runyan Grace Ab.y 27 That xny Father might learn 
me to speak without this wicked way of swearing. 2706 
Farquhar Recruiting Officer iii. i, The captain learned me 
how to take it with an air. 2792 Mary WoLLSTONECfAFT 
Rights Worn. v. iSiWeshouldlcarn them, above all things, 
to lay a due restraint on themselves. 2802 Sjrutt Sports ^ 
Past HI. i. 115 The freq^uent practice of this exercise must 
have learned them .. to oecome excellent horsemen. zBoz 
Coleridge Zr/A i.365They learn us to associate a keen and 
deep leeling with all the good old phrases. 2844 Disraeli 
Coningsby \\\\. iii, Leam to know the House; learn the 
HouhC to know you. 2885 G, Allen Babylon i, * Will you 
learn me to draw a church?’ 

c. To teach (a person a thing). Also with clause, 

c 2200 Ormin 19613 To lokenn watt itt lemeh uss Off [urej 

savvie nede. 2377 Lancl. P. PI. B. x. 271 Logyke 1 lerned 
hir and many other lawes, And alle the musouns in musike 
I made bir to knowe. CZ420 Lydg. Assembly of Cods 
1 shall lerne hem a new daunce. CZ460 Fortbscue libs. 
^ Lim. Mon, xi. (1885) 135 Wherby we bith lerned bat it 
sclial . . be goode to owre prince . . that he be well indowed. 
*559 'V. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 33, I pray you leame 
me th* use of this table. 2606 J. Carpenter Soiomoft's Solace 
xiv. 58 So learneth he all children .. in what honor . . they 
should hold those persons, x6xo Shaks. Temp, i. it. 365 
The red-plague rid you For learning me your language. 
X719 De Foe Crusoe i. xv. (1840) 255 Having learnt him 
English. 2742 Richardson /*< z;«<?/<x HI. 353 Her Ladyship 
asked one of the Children . . who learnt her her Catechism? 
2876 Morris 6'r^«n/(i877) 86 Thou, .hast learned me all my 
skill. 1889* Rolf Boldrewood’ Robbery under Arms xlw, 
We made up our minds to learn him a lesson. 

d. To teach (a thing) lo a person, rare. 

*377 Lancl. P. PL B. x. 374 Many tales ^e tellen that 
Thcologye lerneth.^ 2477 Earl Rivers (Caxton Dictes 15 b, 
He. .commaunded It shulde not be lerned lo any Straungers. 
2697 Collier Ess. P/or.Subj. i. 161 Tis the Rod, not the 
Inclination, which learns the Lesson. 2893 Stevenson 
Catriona 2iMy father learned it to me. 
f 6. To inform (a person) of something; with 
clause or thing as second obj. Obs. 

2425 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 271/1 For, as I am lerned, ther 
ar to consider Jwo ihmges. 2442 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 
p. fix, The said mjsdoers were learned by their e.specialls 
(«jc] . .^that the said officers had knowledge of their said 
lying in wane for them. <21456 Ld. Cromwell in Paston 
There is a greet straungenesse betwix..Jolm 
Radcuff and you ..as I am lerned. CX500 in Q. Eliz.Acad. 
pSGf bruiane the duk ..^Richast armes is, as I lernit am. 
zto6 Shaks. T r. ijrCr. 11. i. 22 Learne me the Proclamation, 
*^7. tP- C less D'Aunoy's Trav, (1706) 57 You learn me 
I .irticulars I was ignorant of. Ibid. 69 Having learnt him 
all which had past. 

Xiearnable (launabT), a. [f. Learn v, + 

-ABLE.] That may be learnt. 

*629 T. Adams Medit. Creed\lV^. 1099 These bee m>*s- 
tenes, yet in some measure learncable. 2818 Bentham Ch. 

P/ef. xi, I learnt for my first lesson, the matter, in so 
far as it was learnable, of this formulary, x^o Carlyle 
Heroes tti. (1858)349 Dante,., we need not doubt,- learned 
belter than mo>t all that was Icamal-le. 2857 Kincslly 
i^oo Y. Ago xviii, When the lesson come.s .. I suppose it 
will come III some learnable shape. 1885 Tennyson 
227 Gifts Born with the blood, not learnable, divine. 

Iiearnedpsuned),///. a. [f. Learned. + -edI,] 
i* 1 , Jn distinctly participial sense. Obs. rare. 

C2420 Pallad. on Hush, v, 222 ITiis mone also, by ratlier 
Ien«d reson (L.^<i ratione gua dictum es(\ To sette and 
graffc in places temperate Pomgarnat is. <2 2586 StONEV 
Arcadia X. (1633) 35 The error committed .. becomes a 
sharpely learned experience. 27Z4T1CKELL Fragm. Hunting 
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in Steele Poet. Misc. 179 [A hound] True to the blaster's 
Voice, and learned Horn. 

2, Of a person : In early use, that has been 
taught; instructed, educated. In later use with nar- 
rowed sense: Having profound knowledge gained 
by study, esp. in language or some department of 
literary or historical science j deeply-read, erudite. 
Const, in, \of, (Superseding the earlier Lkred.) 

Learned society \ a society formed for the prosecution of 
some branch of learning or science. 

CX340 Cursor ]\f, 10416 (Laud) This lady was of muche 
price lovid and lernyd [older texts lered] ware and wyse, 
1382 Wyclif Acts vii. 22 And Moyses was lernd [X388 
lerned] in al the wysdom of Egipcians. £‘1400 Dcstr. Troy 
3940 Eneas.. was.. of Utterure & langage lurnyt ynoghe. 
1556 C/rr<;«. ( 7 n (Camden) 48 The byshoppeof Wyn» 
chc'^ter, with dyvers other byshoppes & Icrnede men. 1639 
Fuller Holy li^ar 111. xxix. (1840) 170 He was very learned 
. . especially for a prince, who only baiteth at le.arning. 
a 1680 Butler Pent. (1759) I. i A Learn’d Society of late 
. . Agree’d . . To search the Moon by her own light. 1698 
Keill Exam. Theory Earth (1734) 3x2 That very Learned 
Friend of his. .has given the World reason enough to suspect 
him. i7i2HEARNEC(j//«’r'/.{0. H.S.)1II.488 He was learned 
in the British tongue. 1772 yttnius^ Lett. Ixviii. 335 Learned 
. .you are, and quick in apprehension. X79r-x823 D'lsRAr.Li 
Cur. Lit.iiZt^) 310/2 He is a ‘learned^ man who has em- 
braced most knowledge on the particular subject of his in- 
vestigation. x 8 xoScoTT. 5 y<?^. Prose Wks. (1870) IL 

202 That dreaded phenomenon, a learned lady. 1823 — One 
Volume more, John Pinkerton next, and I’m truly concern’d 
..1 can’t call that worthy so candid as learn’d. 1847 Tenny- 
son Princess vii. 299 Not learned, save in gracious household 
ways. 1871 C, Davies Afeir. Syst. 11, 40 A system . .made, . 
by a committee of learned professors. 1898 H. Calder- 
WOOD Hume vi. 85 The learned circles of Paris. 

b. absol. Chiefly in pi. the learned—^ men of 
learning', ‘the literati’. 

a X568 Ascham Scholem. (Arb.) 45 This, lewde and learned, 
by common experience, know. 1591 Sfenskr Teares Muses 
2x6 Each idle wit . .doth the Learneds taske upon him take. 
1610 Holland Ceunden's Brit. 768 Sundry ceremonies, 
which I leaue to the learned in Christian antiquities. 1673 
Dryden Prot. {Silent IVoman) to (Jniv, Oxford 24 The 
learned in schools . . Studies with care the anatomy of man. 
1736 Bqi.incrroke study 6* Use Hist. v. (1777) 122 Let us 
leave the credulous learned to write history without materials. 
18x7 Scott Search after Happiness vi, E’en let the learned 
go search, and tell me if I’m wrong. 1879 Jas. Grant in 
CasseWs Techn. Edue, IV. 284/2 His paper on optics 
speedily drew upon him the attention of all the learned In 
Europe. • 

c. Inflected in eotnpar, and superU Now arch, 

xS^a Turner Herbal ij. 43 The hop bushe is called., of 

Sarbarus writers humulus, of the later learneder writer 
lupulus, XWS-8S Abp. Sandy.s Serm. xiv. 249 With all the 
learnedst of latter times, 1596 Spenser Q. iv. It. 35 
Canacee..was the learnedst ladie in her dayes. a 1619 
Fotherby Atheom. Pref. (162a) 22 Dluers of my learnedest 
and best affected Friends. 1627 Bp. Hall Passion Serm, 
Wks. 425,^ I leaue it modestly in the middest ; let the 
learneder iudge, 1646 S, Bovroa Arratg^nni. Err, loi The 
learnedst men., may be deceivers. 1648 Milton Tenure 
Kings (1630) SI Among our own Divines two of the lernedest. 
1661 Boyx.K spring «?/ /f/V Pref, (16825 6 For more learneder 
men than I (etc.]. X693W. Freke £■«. xxxiv. 224, Imay 
make myself learneder by reading. 1822 Hazi.itt Table~t. 
Ser. It. X. (i86g) 204 A lady had objected to my use of the 
word learneder, as bad grammar. 1824 Lasib Let. to 
Coleridge Lett. (1837) IL 164 Testimony that bad been 
disputed by learneder clerks than 1 . 1870 Emerson Sot. 
Solit., Success Wks. (Bohn) III. 120 The gravest and learn- 
edest courts in this country shudder to face a new question. 

• d. Said of one ‘ learned in the law’ ; hence ap- 
;;r^plied by way of courtesy to any member of the 
legal profession, 

. CX485 Plnmpton Corr. (Camden) 48 Yt is thought by the 
forsayd lernedmen, that [etc.]. 1524 Hen. VIII In i?«c- 
cleuck AISS. (Hist. hISS. Comm.) I. 220 Our Welbiloued 
subgiet Edward Mountegue,lernedman. X596SHAKS. RTerch. 
V. IV. i. 167 You heare the learnM Eellario what he writes. 
x8k8 Cruise Digest (ed. s) VI. 579 The learned Judges 
having given their opinion , . there is nothing remaining for 
the consideration of the House. 

% e. iransf. Of an animal trained to make a 
show of intelligence. 

1833 Marryat P. Simple ix, There was also the learned 
pi^..and a hundred other sights. 1837 Lover Rory O’More 
xvi. (1 897) 128 Here is the wondherful lamed pig that knows 
the five quarters o' the world, and more. 

3. Of things; Pertaining to, tnanifesting, or char- 
acterized by, profound knowledge gained by study, 
16x3 PuRCHAs Pilgrimage (16x4) 10, I will not dispute this 
question . . A learned ignorance shall belter content me. 
1625 Bacon Ess., Atheism (Arb) 337 Learned Times. 
1632 Milton H Allegro 132 Then to the well-trod stage 
anon. If Jonson’s learned Sock be on. i6sx Fuller Abel 
Rediv., Perkins (1867) II. 148 The scholar could hear no 
learneder .. sermons. 1763 Dodsley Pref. to Shenstone's 
Wks., The father re-solved to give him a learned education. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) HI. 455 A treatise of tenures by 
a learned hand. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Tombs in Abbey, 
Your learned fondness for the architecture of yonr ancestors. 
■1824 lbid.,Capt. The anecdote, .diffused a learned 

air through the apartment. X837 Whewell Hist. Induct. 
Set. (X857) I. 379 The Ancients .. were wanting in Learned 
Ignorance. X874 Deutsch Rem. 264 A learned and lucid 
paper in the 'current Edinburgh Review. 

b. In art-criticism often applied to draughtsman- 
ship, colouring, etc., with thfe sense ; Exhibiting 
thorough knowledge of method. 

a 1830 Hazlitt Fitie Arts (1873) 23X The ‘drawing of N. 
Poussin.. is merely learned and anatomical. 

c. Of a language, profession, or science ; Pur- 


sued or studied chiefly by men of learning. Of the 
words in a language : Introduced by men of learn- 
ing. Of plants; Known only from books (rare), 

2581 Mulcaster Pcsitiojis xli. (tSSy) 235 The three 
learned toungues, the latin, the greeke, the hebrew. 2623 
Lisle JElfric on O, N. Test, Pief. (1638) .2 He knew 
moreover the learneder tongues and arts as well as they. 
1696 Whiston Theory Earth 11. (2722) 239 The learned 
Sciences seem to have been anciently much better known. 
2785 Martyn Rousseasls^ Bot. Introd. 4 The^e learned plants 
however must be found in nature. 2824 L. Murray Eng. 
Gram. (ed. 5)^ I. 260^ The English tongue is, in many re- 
spects, .materially different from the learned languages. 
2850 Mrs, Jameson Leg. Mottast. Ord. (1863) 162 Students 
in the learned professions at Rome. 2869 Kitchin Bracket's 
Hist. Fr. Gram, Introd. 32 Words of very different origin, 

, .the one popular, the other learned. Ibid. 39 'j’his influx 
of learned words increases throughout the fifteenth century. 

Hence f 3jea*rnedisU rr., learned-like. 

a 1680 Buti.er Rem, (2759) I. 250 Some write in Hebrew.. 
T' avoid the Critic. .And seem more leamedish, than [etc.]. 

Ziearnedly (Isunedli), adv, [f. Learned ppl, 
a. -b -LY -. j In a learned manner. 

2549 Bale Labor, fourn. Leland Pref. Bivb, So lerned- 
b’e, lyuelye, euydenily, and groundedlye . . woulde he haue 
.. described. .ibysoure reutme. 2549 Cheke Hurt Scdit. 
(1641) 6 Yee think it is not learnedly done. 1642 Milton 
Apot. Snieci. Wks. 1851 III. 317 They can learnedly invent 
a prayer of their own. 1717 Lady M. W, Montagu Let. to 
Mrs. Thistlethwayte 2 Apr., I can speak very learnedly on 
that subject. 2863 H. Cox Instil, iii, vii. 680 He most 
minutely and learnedly investigated the ancient course of 
the Exchequer. 

Learnedness (15-jnednes). [f. Learned + 
-NES3.] 'fhe quality or condition of being learned. 

2646 E. Fisher Mod, Divinity fed. 2) 227 Are there not 
some who give themselves to..leamednesse and clerklike 
skill in this art and that language? x68i H. More Exp. 
Dan. 72 By reason of their Learnedness in the Law. 2869 
Loftd. Q. Rev. Jan. 266 He is a stumbling-block .. to all 
conventional learnedness. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist II. ii. 
29 'I'he doctor's leamedness would be a subject to dilate on. 

Ijearuer (Isjnai). Forms: 1-2 leornere, 
4-5 lerner, 6- learner. [OE. leornere, f. lcor7t- 
ion : see Learn v, and -er L] 

1. One who learns or receives instruction; a dis- 
ciple. tin early use, a scholar, man of learning. 

C900 tr. Bseda's Hist, iv. xxv. fxxiv.) (1890) 344 pa heht 
heo gesomnian ealle pa gelsredestan men & ba leorneras. 
exx^sTamb, Horn, t pa apostles itacned pa leorneres bet 
beoo pa wi^e wite^a pe beoo nu ouer pe hahe chirche. 2423 
Pil^> Soxvle (Caxton 1483) v. vHi. 99 No doute that Tubal 
ne jpyctagoras had nought be but lerners and as prentyses 
in theyr prc'ence. 2526 Pilgr, Perf, (W. de W. 1531' 188 
Nedes must the disciple or lerner byleue many thynges y* 
his maysier techetb hym. 2597 Morley Introd. Ahis. 182 
Thus hast thou. .my booke..as I thought most conuenient 
for the learner, x6i* (see Late <2.* 2d). 2685 Baxter 

Paraphr, K. T., Matt. xiii. 36 It is the part of Learners, 
to ask their Teachers help, 1735 Berkeley Frecdhink. 
in Math, § 21 Every learner bath a deference more or 
less to authority. 2828 J. H. Moore Pract. Navig. (ed. 
20) 47 To give the Learner some idea of the System of the 
Universe, 2867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. xi. (1880) 293 
James II was but the too ready learner of the lessons of 
despotism taught him by Louis AlV, 

d* 2, A teacher. Obs, 

2382 Wyclif Heb, xiL 9 We hadden fadrls of cure fleisch, 
lerneris (v. r. lereris, Vulg. eruditores), 1494 Fabyan 
Citron. Y, cxxvii. 207 A tuloure or lerner of,, knygbtlye 
maners. 

Hence Lea*mer-lilce a., befitting a learner. 
leaTnershipr the position of a learner. 

2582 Sidney Apol. Poiirie (Arb.) 19 Mooued with our 
learner-like admiration. 1892 Pall Mall G. 27 Jan. 6/3 
Candidates, .for male telegraph learnersbtps. 

^earnin^ (I5*iniq), vbl. sb. Forms : i leorn- 
ung, 4 looming, 4-6 lerning, -yng(h)(e, 7 -SV. 
leirning, 9 vnlg. larnin, 6- learning. [OK. 
leornitug,'ing,i. leoniiaii'. see Learn v. and - ingL j 
Cf. OHG. Hmnnga,^ 

1. The action of the vb. Learn, a. The action 
of receiving instruction or acquiring knowledge. 

C897 K. iELFRED Gregory’s Past, Pref. (Sweet) 3 Hu giorne 
hie wffiron aigSer xe ymb lare ymb Uornunga. c 1340 
Cursor M. 14811 (Trin.) To him was be lawe bilau^t pat he 
him self bi lernyng laujt. 2477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 
67 Gladnesse whiche encresses daily in me in Icrnynghe. 
2577-87 HoLiNSHEoC/imr. III. 1165/2 He. .for the pouertie 
of his father . . not able to be mainteined here at learning. 
1644 Milton Edtic, Wks. (2847) 98/2 The end then of learn- 
ing is to repair the ruins of our first parents. 2740 J. Clarke 
Edue. Youth (ed. 3) 18 It., renders the Learning of the 
English Rules more tedious abundantly, than they would 
be. 2860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. liu 220 Vigilance .. 
required of us, besides learning of many practical lessons. 
2862 R. Owen in 19/A Cent. ©60.(1897) 99^ There's nothing 
so good for learning, as teaching. 

^b. Teaching; schooling. Obs. 

czsSo Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 393 pe go.spels of Crist 
written in Enaliscbe to moost lernyng of cure nacioun. 
1489 Caxton Fayies of A.Vf x. 255 It is gode for to speke 
thero'f to the lernjmge of thoos that shall most iuge therof. 
2727 Philip Quarll (2816) 34 The old man determined to 

f ive him his learning, if nis relations would find him in 
oard, and other necessaries. 1802 R, Anderson Cumberld. 
Ball. 44 O, cud 1 afford it, mair larnin thou'd get I 
1 2. What is learnt or taught ; a. a lesson, in- 
struction ; b. information or direction ; c. the 
‘ teaching ’ of a person ; a doctrine ; also, a doc- 
trine or maxim in law; d. a branch of learning; ; 
a science; e. an acquirement. Obs, 


a, ^ 2362 Lancl. P. pi. a. I. 274 That nis no treuthe of 
trinite but, .a leornyng for lewed men, the latere forte dele, 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour cxxxvii. M vij, I’he ihre en- 
seygnementes or lemynges whiche Cathon gaf to his sone. 
2622 Shaks. Cymb. 1. i, 43 The king .. Puts to him all the 
Learnings that his time Could make him the receiuer of. 

b. C2386 Chaucer Sec. Nun’s T, 284 Right as hym was 
taught by his lernynge He foond this hooly olde Vrban. 
2606 Shaks. Auf. <5* Cl. ii. ii. 47, 1 did inquire it : And haue 
my Learning from some true reports. 

C. 1526 Tindalc Rev. ii. 24 As many as have hott this 
lernynge. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Rom. 34 To 
expounde unknowen learnynges. _ 2560 Pilkincton Aggeus 
Cij (Matt, XV. 9), Teaching learninges which are the com- 
maundementes of men. <22625 Rovs Wks. (1629-30) 128 
Christ the waj', tlie truth and the life . . The truth in his 
learning, the way for his liuing. <22626 Bacon Max. 6* 
l/ses Corn. Law Pref. (1636) 2 Particular and positive learn- 
ings of lawes doe easily decline from a good temper of 
justice. 

d. 2570 Billingsley Euclid xi. xi. 315 It is no rare 
thing in all learninges.. to haue one thing more generall 
then an other. 2605 Bacoh Adv. Leant. L vi. § 13 (1873) 
49 He did send his divine truth into the world, waited on 
with other learnings. 2613 Sir H. Finch Latv (1636) 6 The 
rules of Reason are of two sorts ; some taken from forreigne 
learnings, both diuine and humane. 

e. 2602 Shaks. Ham, v. ii. 35, I once did hold it., a 
basenesse to write faire, and laboured much How to forget 
that learning. 

3 . Knowledge, esp, of language or literary or 
historical science, acquired by systematic study; 
also, the possession of such knowledge, learnedness. 

rx34o Cursor M, 26108 (Trin.) Men ban seidepat J>ou art wis 
of lernyng 5ore. 2523 Bradshaw .St. Wcrbttrge i. 2016 But 
for marchaunt men hauyng Hiell lernyng. 2559 W. Cunning- 
ham Cosmogr. Glasse 175 Oxenford..a norishe of learning, 
and a famous universitie. 2588 Shaks. L. L, L. iv. iii, 
314-15 Learning is but an adiunct to our selfe, And where 
we are, our Learning likewise i-s. 26x2 Bible Transl. Pref. 2 
The rare learning that he hath attained vnto. 2644 Milton 
Areop. (Arb.) 60 The servil condition into which lerning .. 
wj^ brought. 1676 Lister in /?<Ty’jC<’rT'. (1848)125 [Plagiaries] 
being the bane and pest of learning. 1709-22 Pope Ess. 
Cril. 215 A little learning is a dang'rous thing. <21732 
Gay Fables 11. xi. 11738) 100 Learning by study must be won. 
2756-7 ix.Keysler's Trav. (1760) II. 60 That Politianus was 
a man of learning must be confes*-ed. 2771 yunius Lett, 
Ixi.^ 319 1 1 . . is not much to the credit either of their learning 
or integrity. 27B2 Gibbon Decl. <5* P, xxx. III. x^6 He had 
betrayed the ancient seat of freedom and learning to the 
Gothic invader, 2822 Hazlitt I. viii 167 Learning 

is the knowledge of that which none but the learned know. 
2838 Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) 1 . I. iii. § 47. z68 Ancient 
learning is to be divided into two great departments. 1887 
Lowell Democr, 222 What we want is not learning, but 
knowledge. 

b. The new learning : the studies, esp. that of 
the Greek language, introduced into England in 
the J 6th century ; also applied to the doctrines of 
the Reformation. 

ei530 Latimer in Strj’pc Eccl. Afem, I. il. 1x9 Ye sayed 
that it wa.s plaine, that this New lernyng (as ye call it) was 
not the trowth. .. Ye call the Scripture the new Lerninge ; 
which I am sure is eldre than any leminge, that ye wole to 
be the old. c 2550 Bale K. yohan (Manly) 2156, I trust ye 
beleve as Holy Church doth teache ye, And from the new 
lernyng ye are W’yllyng for to fle. 2577 Northbrooke 
Dicing 2843) 12 Such as impute this thing tothe new learn- 
ing, and preaching of the Gospell are shamefully deceiued. 
1732 Neal Hist. Piirit. 1 . 28 The King’s displeasure against 
the..Bis)iops of the new Learning. 2874 Green Short 
Hist, vi. § 4. 30S On the Universities the influence of the 
New Learning was like a passing from death to life. 

4 . attrib. and Comb,, as learning-place, -seat, 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, iv. (Percy Soc.) 20 , 1 went to Doc- 

tryne, prayenge her good grace, For to assygne me my fyrst 
•lernynge place. 2602 Shaks. All's Well i. i. 191 The 
Court's a learning-place. 2585 Jas.^ I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 33 
That is a storehouse riche, a *learning seat, 

t Lea’rnless, a, Obs, [f. Learn v. + -less.] 
Devoid of learning. 

>593 G- Fletcher Licia To Rdr. A4 b, These and such 
like errours.,commonHe by leamelesse heades are reputed 
for loves kingdome. 26x0-25 A Cookc Pope yoane 5 That 
age was a learne-Ies.se and a witlesse age. 

Learwite, variant of Laiewite. Obs. 
tlieaTy, ct> Obs. rare—^, (Origin and meaning 
obscure.) 

2642 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 34 The shortest and most 
lenry hey is aliwayes accounted the best. Ibid. 73 Shep* 
beards are to have an especiall eye to their hogges, and 
aliwayes to give them the shortest, learyest, and best hey. 
Leary : see Leery a. 


jeas, pa. t, of Leese, to lose. 

jeasable (irsab*l), a, ££ Lease v,-^ -able.J 

lat may be leased. 

5x2 CoTGR., Affennahle,. lettable, farniMble. 

jease, sb.^, leaze (bz). Now dial. Forms: 
'as, 3-6 lose, 4-5 leese, 5-9 lees, 6 leasse, 
7 leas, 6- lease, leaze. [OE. Ixs str. fem. 
I'eut. type *l^s'wd ; tbe orig. declension was nejm. 
r, acc., gen., dat. lieswe (whence Leasow), but 
OE. there appears also an oblique |orm xse^ 
le word has sometimes been confused witn uie 

at. ‘‘lld-tTva or •lid-siva, K root of V^„?Vnled.l 
...!ng would thus belaud ‘let alone • „„ 

aslure; pasturage; meadcnv-land , common, 
f. cow-j ewe'f /torse-lease^ 
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a tooo /Elfric Cclloq. in Wr.-Wulcker 91/13 Ic drife sceap 
mine 10 heora Ijesc. a xxoo Foe, ibid. 177/10 Com^iscuus 
oger^ Semffine Ises. CIZ90 St. Brendan 134 in S. Eng. Leg. 
J. 223 An ylle fair ymous, Grene & wii> wel fair lese. ^1297 
R. Glouc (RoIU) 1005 L^e [r.r. leseo] last Jjer alle winter. 

^ 1350 /Fi//. Palerne 175 Hit .. couJ>e ful craftily kepe alle 
here bestesS: bring hem in be best lese. X387TREVISA 
(Rolls) I. 423 In bese nilles here is Lcese i*now for al Wali& 
^x4oo /’rjw^r(i89i)i7 We been his pepleand scheep of his 
lee^e. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 148 lake thy horse and go 
tedure hym \’pon thyn owne lees. 1578 L^TE Dodoens i. iNiii. 
pr The three first Plantaynes grow alrnost everj’ where.. in 
pastures and leases. 1622 Wither Fair Virtue C6 b, And 
my Lambkins changed from Brome leaze, to the Mead at 
home, a 1722 Lisle Hush. (1757) 394 The cattle cannot go 
into those deep leases theybeingunderwater. 1794 A.you.vc 
in Ann. AgHc. XXII. 231 Much, .common Down, .stocked 
with bullock and sheep leases. x88o Jefferies Hodge M. 
11. 277 The dead, dry grass, and the innumerable tufts of 
the ‘leaze* which the cattle have not eaten. 1887 Kent,, 
Gloss., Lees, a common, or open space of pasture ground. 
The Leas is the name given at Folkestone to the^ fine open 
space of common at the top of the cliffs. 1898 1 . Hardv 
Wessex Poems 196 The years have gathered grayly Since 
I danced upon this leaze. 

Lease, : see Lease a. 

Lease (L's), sb.^ Also 5 lese, leas, 6 leace. 
[a. AF. /^j = OF. iais, lets, kz, etc., a lettin", leav- 
ing (mod.F., with psendo-etymological spelling 
legs^ * legacy *), vbl. noun f. laisser to let, leave.] 

1. A contract bet\Yeen parties, by which the one 
conveys Innds or tenements to the other for life, 
for years, or at will, usually in consideration of 
rent or other periodical compensation. Also in 
phr. loput {ottl) to lease ; by lease, on (f in') lease, 
h. The instrument by which such a conveyance is 
made. c. The period of time for which the con- 
tract is made. 

TTie grantor of a lease is called the lessor, and the grantee, 
the lessee. In popular lang. lease is usually confined to a 
conveyance by deed for a term of years. 

(1292 Britton hi. xl § 26 Qe il nc cleime rien el tenement 
for qe terme desaunz de le les un licl.] 1483 Act 1 Rich. HI, 
c. 1 I X Every asiate feoffement yeft relesse graunte lests and 
confirmaclon of landys, 1493 Act xi Hen. Fll, c. 9 § 2 
Lessees, before . . they take or occupie biforce of any suche 
leas any suche londes. 1573 Tusser Husb., Ep. to Ld. T. 
Paget viii. (X878) 9 'Fhough countne health long staid me, 
yet lesse expiring fraid me, 2383 Stubbes Anai. Abus. it. 
(18821 31, 1 thought one might haue had a farme or a lease 
for a reasonable rent yeerely, without any fine or income 
paieng. x6x6 R. C Tintes Whistle v. X981 A young 
gentleman Put out the best part of his land to lease, 1667 
rF.PYS Diary 4 June, I cannot have a lease of the ground 
for my coach*hou.se. 2690 Loud, Gaz. No. 2542/4 To be 
Lett lurnished or unfurnished, hy a short Lease or Yearly 
Rent. 1756 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxviii. X34 He got posses- 
sion, on easy leases, of the revenues of Bath, Worcester and 
Hereford. 1738 Johnson Idler No. x6 p 7 (Hel renewed 
his uncle’s lease of a farm. X776 Adam Smith W. N, v, ii. 
(1869) II. 420 .\U the arable lands which are given in lease 
to farmers. 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) I. 
X49 A tenant without a lease, and, consequentfy, depending 
on the goodwill and caprice of his landlord, may not de- 
teriorate his farm. 1893 Sir J. W. Chitty in Laiv Times 
Rep. LXVIII. 429/1 The lease. .had been lent. .to the 
plaintiff. . for perusM. Afod. The lease had still thirty years 
to run. 

2 . with reference to the permanence of occu- 
pation guaranteed by a lease ; esp. in phr, a {new) 
lease of life. Also, the term during which posses- 
sion or occupation is guaranteed. 

CX586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxxxi. vi, Of my graunt they 
had enjoy'd A lease of blisse with endlesse date, c 1600 
SiiAKS. Sonn. cxlvi, Why so large cost, having so short a 
Jease, Dost thou vpou thy fading mansion spend ? 1603 — 
J\fach. IV. i. 99 Our high plac’d Macbeth Shall Hue the Lease 
,pf Nature. 2628 Ruthekford Lett. (1862) I. 36 Remember 
.ofwh.Tt age your daughter was, and that just so long was 
your lease of her. 1631 Milton Epit. Afarchioness Win- 
.ciiesier 52 [Thou] That to give the world encrease, Shortned 
fhaat thy own lives lease. 1640 Shirley Constant Maid iv^ 
iii, The Statutes and the Magn.T Charta have taken a lease 
.-at his longues end, 1641 — Cardinal iv, i. Time has took 
a lease But for three lives I hope. 2647 Cleveland Char. 
Ecmd. Dium. 4, I wonder, for how many lives my Lord 
•Hoptons Soule took the L^ase of his Body, a 2700 Dryden 
OvuCf Met. XV. Pythag. Philos. 603 He . . the same Lease of 
'Life on the same Terms renews, 2706 Baykard in Sir J, 
Floyer Hot 4- Cold Bath. 11. 192 My Lady Loyd’.s Case, . . 
Avho when the vital Flame was even blinking in the Socket 
. .had a new Life put to Lease. 2853 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 
II. 227 She was going to have a new lease of life with better 
health. 2863 Dickens Mut. Fr. i. xili, The suspense seemed 
.to have taken a new lc.ase. 1878 Sef.lcv Stein III. 397 
.Wherever Estates still existed, they seemed to have gained 
.a new lease of Hfe. 2892 Marv Kincslev /F. 685 

Men and women, who looked, as the saying goes, as if 
you could lake a lea^e of their lives. 

3. Austral. ‘ A piece of land leased for mining 
purposes* (Morris). 

2890 Goldfields Victoria 15 A nice block of stone was 
. cnished from Johnston's lease. 

■ 4. Comb.., as lease-buyer, -letter, -possession. See 
also Lease-monoeu, Lease-p.miole. 

2570 Levins Manip. zo\lyj Lease letter, Vjjfrt/e/*.,, Lease 
bycr, conductor. 28^ A. Morrison Streets 2S6 The 

jjlorics of lease-possession grew dim in his eyes. 

Lease vlf»)» ^b.^ Weaving, Also 4 lose, leoso, 
leys, 9 leas, lays. [app. a var. of Leash sb., 
i>crh. confused with an adoption of F. lisse, lice 
(:-L. Itcia, pi. of //Vmw) = sense 2 below.] 

i*L A certain quantity of thread. Obs, 


A Fecamp document of 2235 in Du Cange has ‘ In eadem 
Ecclesia reddit Presbyter .. tres leshas cere pro candela’. 
Cf. Lf.ax^.< 

2391 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 210 Et tn jxxviij lb. cerze 
pro ij torches ad magnum aliare .. Et in xxiiij leses lintia- 
minis emp. pro eUdem. 2453-4 (Surtees) 

633 Pro ^dd. leese de lechino ad t$d. pro candelis inde 
fiendis, 5J. 2437 Ibid, 635, jdd. leys de lichino. 

2. The crossing of the waip-threads in a loom; 
the place at which the warp-threads cross. Phr. 

10 keep, take the lease, (The corresponding 
Spitalftelds term is crossi) 

2839 Ure Diet. Arts 1284 The lease being carefully tied 
up, affords a guide to the weaver for inserting^ his lease-rods. 
2831 Art yrnl. litustr, Catal, p. vii’‘*/2 Taking the ‘lease* 
previously to the yams being submitted to the sizing process, 
sBA'^Atmondbnry Hudders/.Gloss., s v. . When the 

warp is made ready for the loom, the threads are separated, 
and passed alternately above and below a string called the 
layshand. Where the threads cross, or perhaps the whole 
arrangement itself, may be considered the lays. 2888 C. P.‘ 
Brooks Cotton Alanup. 30 The keeping of the lease. The 
latter term will be understood by all connected with weaving 
as being the separation of the threads alternately. 

3. = Leash 7 a. 

2824 Loud. Jrnl. Arts ScIMll. 184 The improved piece 
of mechanism, .is to be placed immediately over the heddles 
or leases of the loom. 2832 G. R. Porter T///fc Manuf. 238 
Separating the threads of the warp in forming theshed, thus 
according to the weaver’s phrase augmenting the number 
of leases in the harness. 

4. Comb.', lease-band (see quot. 3 SS3 under sense 
2) ; lease-rod, one of the rods placed between the 
warp-threads to keep the lease. 

28^ Loud. yntl. Arts ^ Sd. 214 The warp is drawn from 
this roller over a small roller, and from thence Is conducted 
to the lease-rods, 2883 A Brown Pcnver-loom (ed. 4) 35 
The lease-rpds . . play a very important part in power-loom 
weaving. ..‘Their primary purpose is to keep the lease, so 
that when any of the threads are broken their proper place 
may be readily found in the web. 

t Lease, and sbA Obs. Forms : 1 leas, 2-3 
leas, 3 lees, 3-5 lese, 3-6 les, 4-5 lees, lesse, 
4-6 less, 5-6 leace, Sc, leis(s, (5 leas(6)e, leys, 
(3 laseb [Com. Teut. ; OE. lias corresponds to 
OFiis. ‘ids, OS-, OLIO., MHG. Ids (Du., G. los), 
ON. lauss (Sw. ids. Da. Ip's), Goth, laus OTeut. 
*lausO', f. *laus^ {}*leus-x Itts-, whence Lose v.), 
an extension of the OAryan root *lew (Gr, Avcii' 
to loosen). The suffix -less is etymologically 
identical with the present word; Loose a, is an 
adoption of the ON. equivalent lauss. 

In the Teut, langs. generally the word had the senses 
‘loose', ‘free, unoccupied’, ‘dcstitutecf*, * loose in conduct, 
immoral', ‘ vain, empty, worthless’. In OE. the only senses 
are ‘destitute of' (see -less) and ‘false, lying 

A. adj. Untrue, false, hing. 

a 900 Kent. Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 59/43 Testem fallacem, 
leasa sesvitnesse. niaoo Moral Ode 255 l>a pe weren 
swale3e[x3.. in E, E. P, 31 lease] het me nom ne mihte 
ileuen. <ri2oo Trin. Colt. Horn. 71 We shule no king 
seien les beo, a 2223 Leg, Kath. 1779 LeaueS to leuen 
lengre on k^s lease maumez. rx25o Gen. tjf Ex, 3498 Ne 
swer it [God's name) les to fele in gamen. c 2330 R. 
Brunnc Chron. (x8io) 34 Bot kc Northeren men held him 
no leaute & forsoke Edrede, k^r were k^i les. ? <2x366 
Chaucer Rout. Rose 8 An Auihour,.Thal halt not dremes 
false ne lees, cz^o Promp. Parv. 398/1 Lees, or false, 
palsns. c 1450 Erie Tolous 1086 So arc ye lythyr and lees, 
CX450 Cov. Myst, (Shaks. Soc.) 354 He droff from me the 
fendes lees. 

B. sb. Untruth, falsehood, lying. Common in 
ME. poetry in the expletive ‘iuilliout{en, but lease, 

c888 K. /Elfreo Boeth. xli. § i Pone mon mccA hatan 
buton lease soke sunne. cxzos Lav. 28150 isajid 
ich k« habbe soft' buten lease, c xz^o Gen. ff Ex. 35x4 
False wiinesse dat 3u ne here, Ne wi5 6e lese non mR[n] 
ne dere. <2x300 Cursor AI. 5747 O nioder bath and 
maiden dene, Pat siken lang, wit-vien less, B.ir child and 
SCO k^fof weniles c 2303 St, Lucy 155 in E, E. P. (i86z| 
xos A ioyful tekinge ic 3011 telle kut sok is and les nojt. 
c 137S AV. Leg. Saints xix. KCristoforc) 99 Sa held . he 
furth lange but lese, til he come in a wildirnes. CX385 
Chaucer L. G. W. 1022 {Dido) Thus seyt the bok with- 
outyn ony les.^ 0x440 Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 
1494) i. xvi. It is soth & no lees, 02.^60 Tenvueley Myst, 
i. 158 We held with hym ther he saide leasse. 2500-20 
Dunbar Poems J. 24 He fcnawis gif this be leiss. 2323 
DouULAS /Eneis iii. ii. 115 By Olearon, and mony ilis, but 
les. 25. , Adam Bel 460 in Hazl. E, P, P, II. 258 Syr, we 
be outlawes of the forest, Ccrlaync without any leace. 2398 
Hakluyt Voy. I. 188 Flanders of neclc must with vs haue 
peace Or els shee is destroyed without lees. 

Lease (lfz)» Now dial. Forms : i lesan, 

4 loose, {pa, t. lase, laos), 4-5 lese, 6- lease, 7- 
loa25e. [A Com, Teut. str. vb. (in Eng, wk. since 
the 14th c.): OE. lesan (pa. t. Itrs, pi. l&tson) to 
gather, glean, corresponds to OFris. lesa to read, 

O. S. lesan to gather (Du. lezen to gather, select, 
read), OHG. lesan (MHG., mod.G./rjr« to gather, 
to read), ON, lesa to gather, pick, read (Sw, Idsa, 
Da. lii'se to read), Goth, lisan, galisan to gather. 
Outside Teut, the Lith, lesit (inf. iesti), to pick up 
with the beak, may be cognate.] 

L trans, and intr. To glean, + Also with up, 
(In OE. used in wider sense : to gather, collect.) 

c xooo^LFRic Lev. xxiii. ar Nc ge nc gadcrion ka corke. , 
nc keiao k«arfan and ut ac}*menc hig lesan. 2377 ILvncu 

P, PI. B. VI. 6S Who so helpeth me to erie..Shar h.Tue leue 
-.tolesc hercmhcruesi. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 

1 1 Ruth kat . . lase {v.r, laas) vp |*e ceres after his' [xc. Boaz’ j 


LEASE-MOKGER. 

ripe men. 2346 SuppUc. Poore Commons (E. E. T, S.) 71- 
No man myght lease, rake, or gleane his grounde after he 
had gathered of his croppe. 2613 Court Rolls o/Taynton, 
CO, Glouc., That no pei-son shall lease or gleane vniill the 
come there growing be carr>’ed. £2640 J. Ssiyth Lives 
Berkeleys (1883) 1. 155 How liee set with hand, .his beanes; 
and in the barn leazed in the care. 2684 Dryden Theo- 
critus Idyl iii. 72 Agreo, that in Harvest us'd to lease. 
c 2700 Allen 15* Ella in Evans Old Ball. (1784) II. xliv. 358 
'J'ogether we'II lease o’er the field. 2823 Cobbett Riir. 
Rides (1830) I. 307 No less than eighty four men, women 
and boys and girls gleaning, or leasing, m a field of about 
ten acres. 2879 in Miss Jackson Shropsh, Word-hk. 

2. To pick ; in various applications (see quots.). 
cx^zo Pallad. on Hush, viii. 48 Of wynter fruyt science 
Yet leseth out the smale, vnio the grete So that the tree 
may sende her drynke & mete, c 2430 'Tzvo Cookery’hks. 21 
'i'ake Rys, and lese hem clene. 2609 C. Butler Ax;//. 

(1634) 39 Take four or five good handfuls of wheat or Rye 
leazed out of the sheaf, X703THORESDYXX/. ^^>A<y'(E,D.S.), 
Leyse, to pick the slain and trucks out of wheat. 2764 
Mus. Rusticuvi II. 223 What we in the North call leasing, 
or gathering out, the blighted ears. Ibid. 226 The g^eate^t 
care should be taken to lease wheat intended for seed. 1891 
Hartland Gloss., Lease (laize), to pick out weed-seeds, Sic., 
by hand from imperfectly winnowed corn. 

+ Lease, Obs, In 4 lese, 6 leaze. [OE. 
Icasian, f. leas Lease a . ; perhaps partly a back- 
formation from Leasing jA] intr. To tell lies. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps, (Spelman) Ixv. 2 Leoga'S [z'.r. leasiak] k® 
fyndkine[L. inentientur tihi inimici tui\. r234o Cursor 
AT. 22042 (Fairf.) J>er-fore he sais he lesis no3t \Cott. lies, 
Gott. leies, Trin, liekl- 2594 Knack to Knozv Knave A4, 
Let Honestie receiue such punishment As he deserues that 
leazes to the king. 

Lease (Ifs), v.^ Also 5 lese, 6 leese, lesse. 
[ad. AF. lesser, a specific use of OF. lesser, laissier 
(mod.F. laisser) to let, let go L. laxdre lo 
loosen, loose, f. lax-us loose, Lax a.] 

1. irans. To grant the possession or use of (lands, 
etc.) by a lease (Lease j 3.3); to let out on lease. 

[2292 Britton ii. xi. g 9 St cestui .. lesse .sa terre a terme 
de la vie le lessour.] 2370 Levins Alanip. 204/43 ’i® 
Lease or let leas, locare, dlmiltere. 2592 West ist Pt. 
Symbol. § 25 B, He which letteth, lesseth or selteth any 
thing to be made or used, is called . . the lessor or letter. 
2593 Shaks. Rich. II, 11. i. 59 This land .. Is now Leas’d 
out .. Like to a Tenement or pelting Farme. ax6oo G. 
LoNCEin Ellis Orig, Lett. Sen 11. 111. 257 Having them- 
selves no knowledge, [they] were driven lo lease out the 
benefitt of their Patent to the Frenchmen. <i 2637 B. Jonsos 
Find, Ode Mem, SirL. Cary^ Sirll, Afonson iv, Leas’d out 
t’advance The profits for a time. 2726 Ayliffe Parergon 
285 Where the Vicar leases his Glebe, the Tenant must pay 
the great Tithes to the Rector or Impropriator. 1776 Adam 
Smith W.N, v. ill (1869) 11. 536 The lands in America.. are 
in general not tenanted nor leased out to farmers. 2818 
Cruise Digest (ed. a) I. 288 Land.s were leased from the 
10th October 1763, for eleven yeais. 2868 Peard Wntet'- 
Farm, it. 21 Each proprietor leased his water to men 
who having no permanent interest in the river, killed every 
salmon they could catch. 

transf. and /g, ^*2663 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Cot. 
Hutchinson (1846) 329 He would not give up bishops, but 
only lease out their revenues, a 2845 Hood Plea Mid- 
summer Fairies g\\, ‘Alas’, quoth she, *ye know our fairy 
lives Are leased upon the fickle faith of men 

2. To lake a lease of; to hold by a lease. 

1877 ‘ H. A. Page' De Quincey I. xv. 319 In 1840 the 
family was transported to Mavis Bush, a neat little cottage 
.. which was leased for a period of years. 1892 Grf.ta 
Armcar What zvas it f (ed. 2) 8 A nen Scotchman . . had 
leased a large property, .in order to indulge in his favourite 
sport with the famous Ballmore hounds. 2898 Westm. 
Gaz. izMay 4/2 Angling on the choice streams of the 
South . . is hardly to be obtained unless by leasing a rod. 
Hence Leased (Ifst)/^/, a, 

289s A. J. Wilson Gloss. Terms Stock Exch., Leased 
Lines ., those railway securities whose interest or dividends 
are dependent not on the earning power of the properties,' 
but upon the rent agreed to be paid by the lessee company. 
Xiease, var. Leese v., lo lose ; and see Leash. 
Leasee, -er, -o(u)r, obs. ff. Lessee, I.essob. 
Leasehold (Ifsihanld). [f. Lease rf.s, after 
freehold.'] A tenure by lease ; real estate so held. 

1720 Land. Gae. No. 5867/3 A Leasehold of joo/. pec 
Annum, for 99 Years. 1870 Storgeon 'J'nas. Dav. Ps. 
Ixix. 17 He has but a leasehold of his acres, and death ends 
his tenure. 1S74 Helps Soc. Press, ii. 25 There is also the 
sj-stem of leaseholds, which must be very prejudicial to good 
building. 1881 Gladstone Sf>. on Irish Loud Bill 19 You 
have the leaseholds and you nave the annual tenancy. 

b. altrib, or adj. Held by lease. 

, *73* Derham {title) A Defence of the Churches Right 
in Leasehold Estates. 2817 W. Sllwt'n Lazv Nisi PriuS 
(ed. 4) II. 707 In ejectment for a leasehold estate, the lessor 
of the plaintiff produced the original le.ase. 'xBsS Bright 
Sp. Reform 27 Oct., A man .. conies into possession of 
le.'vsehold houses. 

Hence lica’seholder, one who possesses leasc- 
holfl property. 

2838 J. B. Norton Topics 229 Which thrusts a ‘long 
lease ’ upon the ‘ perpetual ’ leaseholder. 2883 T. Coluoks'E 
in Law Times 27 Oct. 433/1 The leaseholder, like the 
.'igriculiur.Tl tenant under the Act of 2883, is .. prevented 
from contracting himself out of the benefits of the Act. 

Leaseless (Irsles), a. [f. Ltiase sb,^ + -less.] 
Not having a lease. 

2882 Daily Leivs 4 Feb. 3/4 Lcaseless teimnU* rights. 

t Lease-inonger. Obs. [Lease One 
who traffics in leases. 

15^9 7th Serm.lef.Edu'. VHArh.) soB No bore 

mongers faylh, no lease mongers fayth, no .seller of benefices 
fayth. 2550 Crowley* Epigr, 2169 Of laic a Icasemongar of 
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LEASE-PAROLE. 

T^ondon laye sycke, And thyncking to dye, his conscience 
dyd him pricke, x6ts Sf 07 v‘s Ann. B68/1 Many houses . . 
were all very sudalnely inhabited. . . .to the great . . aduan- 
lage of Landlords and Leasemongers. t884 Q, Jan. 
''117 Either by the landlord or the ‘ leasemonger ’ farms and 
tenements were let to the highest bidder. 

■ So t Iicase-mong^ing’. 

1580 Ferne Jf/nz. Gcntric 99 If such a one. .tli’rough good 
husbandrj’e, cheuisauncing, leasemonging. .shall rise vp to 
a reuenew of hundredes. 

t Lease-parole. Ohs. [f. Lease i/>.» + 
■Parole.] (See quot. 1672.] 
a 1592 Lodge & GrkeneZ(J£>XV//^G‘/<mw (1598) F 2, Clozvne, 
At night I wil bring home my misiresse. Sinith. Euen 
when you please, good Adam. Clcnvne. When I please, 
marke thy words,— 'tis a lease parol, to haue and to hold. 
a 16x3 Overbury a U'i/e (1638) 131 He is tenant by custom 
to the Planets, of whom hee holds the 12 Houses by lease 
paroll ; paying the yearly rent of his study and time. 1672 
CowfPs Intcrpr. s.v. Parol, Lease-parol, that Is Lease per 
Parol ; a Lease by word of mouth, to distinguish it from a 
Lease in writing. 

Xieaser ^ (lr*z9j). Now dial. Also 4 lezere, 
6 lezer. [f. Lease vy + -er i.] A gleaner. 

1340 Ayenh. 86 Hi abide)> and %vj’lnel) )»ane dyaji ase dek 
. .he lexere hts haruest. 1534 Act 25 Hen. F///, c. i, Stat, 
Irel. {1678) 46 Every such gatherer, lezer or lezers, 1586 
J. Hooker Hist. Irel. in Holinshcd II. 88/r An act against 
leasers of come. X724 Swift Drafiier's Lett. .Wks. 1755 
V. II. 133, I knew there was no office of any kind, which a 
man from England might not have. .and. .1 looked upon all 
who had the disadvantage of being bom here, as only in the 
condition of leasers and gleaners. 1828 Miss hItTFORD 
tillage Ser. m. 242 You cannot proceed a quarter of a mile, 
without encountering some merry group of leasers. 
tliea*ser-. Obs.rare: [OK. l^asere. Agent-n. 
to Lsasb r;.2 : see -ER i.] A liar. 

C9SO Lindis/. Cosp. Matt., Pref. (Skeat) 17 Leaseres vel 
le-^eras, 1641 * Smectvmnuus ’ Vind. Ansiv. lit. 48 
Hee. .lays on us unmercifully, calling us Caveliers, Leasers, 
Slanderers. 

leaser 3 (IPssj). [f. Le.vse z/.s + -erL] One 
who takes on lease ; a lessee. 

. 1877 Raymond Statist, Mines <5- Mining 300 The mine has 
been in leasers’ hands. 

Leash (ItJ), sb. Forms: a. 3, 5 lece, 4l3esse, 
4-5 lees, 4-6 les, lese, 5-7 leace, lease, (5 
lease, leys, lyes, 6 leasse). 4 Sc, leysche, 
4-7 lesh, 5 lesshe, leeshe, 5-6 Sc, lische, 6 
leysshe, Isshe, leas(s)he, Sc, Isish, leistsh, 
leach, (7 leach), 6- leash, [a. OF, lahtt 
(raod.F. laisse) ? L. lajca fern, of laxtts Lax a.] 

1 . The thong or line in which hounds or coursing- 
dogs 'are held. Phr, f fVit/i the leash^ f af tz 
leas/if.cn or in (the or a) leash. Proverbial phr. 
t As greyhound {let out) of leash, 
a. 01300 St, Gregory 822 In Archiv Stud, nett. Sfir, 
LVll. 68 Houndes pat were li^t & lent To leten of lece, to 
cacche beste. 13. . Cperde L. 1923 As greyhounds stricken 
out of lesse. Kyng Richard threst among the press, c J330 
Artit. ^ 'Merl. 9x26 (KOlbing) Merlin smot forh» hat alter 
dasse On aiher half, so grehounde of lasse. a 1400 Octouian 
767 As glad as grehond y-lete of lese Florent was than. 
£-1440 Partonope 558 Her lees were as softe as sylk. 1475 
Bk. Hohlesse 16 Every man. .had a masty hound at a lyes, 
1509 Barclay Shyp oj Folys (1570) 85 In comes another his 
houndes at his tayle, With lynes and leases and other like 
baggage. 1576 Fleming tr. Cains' Eng.- Dogs "j Beyng 
restrained and drawne back- from running at random with 
the leasse. 1579-So North Plutarch (1676) 1027 Having in 
his right hand a Club, and in his left hand a Leace, unto- 
the which Thyus was lied. 1640 tr. P’erdere's' Row. of 
Rom. 1 . xxviii. 130 Perceiving a Damsell comming in with 
two Lions in a lease, he went speedily down [etc.]. 

$, X 356~7 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 558 Pro catenls, 
chapes, et leshes, et uno Cornu pro venatore,. . -js. \\d. 1375 
Barbour Bruce vii. 414 His leysche till him drew he, And 
leit his houndis gang all fre, £-1440 ipomydon 785 Furthe 
he went with greyhondis thre, In a lesshe he dyd hem do. 
> 5®9 Barclay Shyp 0/ Folys (1570) 134 He that will labour 
a beast to hunt or chase . . His lines, colors, and leshes he 
must dresse. 15x3 Douglas rE/ieis v. ix, 104 He that the 
lische and ' lyame in schondir draue. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury in. 74/1 The Fewterer .. shall receive the Grey-' 
hounds matched to run together, into his Leash, as soon as 
he comes into the Field. x8o8 Wordsw. Force 0/ Prayer 
iii, I He] holds a gjcyhound in a leash, To let slip upon 
buck or doe. 1830 Scott . Demonol. Iv. 131 She led three 
greyhounds in a leash. 1879 OviD\C.Castlemaines Fretting 
like slaghounds held in leash. x888 Times 13 Oct. 7/6 The 
hounds, hunted on the leash. Ibid. 16 Oct. 10/5 The hound 
worked on leash from the spot where the deer had lodged. 

iransf. 1741 Mem. M. Scriblerus 1. i. 10 A Paper kite 
which had broke Its leash by the impetuosity of the wind. 

+ b. The leash', (tz) the department of the 
king’s household concerned with the keeping of 
the hounds ; (^) the art or practice of coursing. 

1526 Househ, Ord. (1790) 194 The charge of 68 loves of 
bread served to the officers of the Lesh for the expences of 
the Kings Greyhounds. 1552 in Strype Eccl. Mem. U. 
xxxiii. 540 The office of child of the leashe to lohn Streete 
for life, with the wages of 40x. by year. x6xx JIarkham 
Country Content', i, vii. (1615) 104 Touching the lawes of 
the lease or coursing. Ibid. 106 Those which are chosen 
lutlges of the leashe, shall giue their iudgements before 
they depart from the fieli C1628 JFarrant in Verney 
Papers 180 Lord Compton, master of hi.s majesiys 

leash, 1663 IParrant in Sporting Mag. XLII. 10 Like 
Jismy pcrdxcessoTS masters of the Leash. 

2, Aset of three ; originally in language, 

used of hounds, hawks, foxes, hares, deer, etc. ; 
hence . . 

o. c X3*o Sir Trisir. 446 Trislrem hunters sei5e ride, Lcs 


‘of houndes J>ai ledde. 1376-7 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 
■387 In^ uno lese et uno pare de turettets. 1426 Lyug. 
Dc Guil. Pilgr. 21424 S wycne hound)*s . . God wot, I ha mo 
than a les. 1486 Bk.Si. Albans Fv)b, A Lece of thessame 
haukis, iij. 1375 Turberv. Bk, Faulconrie 166 They cast off 
a cast or a lease of Sacres, which follow the peregrine 
falcon. 1624 Caft. Smith Virginia \t. 231 As we passed 
we see a lease of Bucks. 1690 Drvden Amphitryon iv. 
(1691) 42 , 1 put in for a brace, or a lease. 1723 Trne Briton 
No. 15 1 . 126 Giving their Suffrages for the Good of their 
Country.. and this too, not by Couples or Leases, but by 
Scores, almost, at a time. 

c 1430 Merlin z8z Gawein.. ledde in honde a leeshe of 
grehoundes, and ledde also two brace folowinge bym. 1526 
Skelton Magnyf. 592 Here is a leysshe ofratches to Venne 
an hare. 1382 Stanvhurst yCwriV Ep. Ded. (Arb.; 9 U'hee 
third [posy] ffor 1 wyl present your lordship with a leshe). 
1596 Skaks. I Hen. /V, 11. iv. 7 Siira, I • am sworn 
brother to a leash of Drawers . . Tom, Dicke, and Francis. 
1609 B. JoNsoN AY/. IVom. in. ii, I. .kept my chamber a leash 
of dales for the anguish of it. 1663 Builvr Hud. i. i. 104 
Or Cerberus himself pronounce A Leash of Languages at 
once. X705 Double Welcome xvi. 7 A Leash of Armies on 
thy Plains appear. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 51 r 8 
A leash of hares to be potted by his wife, 1792 Munch- 
hausens Trav. xxi. 68, I have acquired precisely nine 
hundred and ninety-nine leash of languages. 1826 Scott 
IVcodst. xxii, A brace of wild-ducks and a leash of teal. 
1838 ArpERLEY Nitnrod's North, Ybr/r* (1874) 259 We found 
a leash of foxes, one after another. 1859 Tennyson Lynette 
50 'rhen were I wealthier than a leash of Kings. xB8r Gd. 
IVords 604, I contrived to bag a leash of trout. 

3 . Haivking, 'i'he thong or string which is 
passed tlirough the var\*els of the jesses to secure 
the hawk. 

X497 Ld. Treas. Acc, Scoll. (1877) I. 366 Item for chessis 
and lischis thare yyd, 1375 Turberv. Bk, Faulconrie 147 
Tying. .a cryance unto your liawkes lease. x6is Latham 
Falconry (1633) Gloss., Lease or leash is a small long thong 
of leather, by which the Paulconer holdeth his Hawke fast, 
folding it many limes about their fingers. 1633 Quarles 
Embl, V. ix. (17x8) 282 But her too faltliful leash doth soon 
retain Her broken flight, attempted oft in vain. x686 
Blome Geutl. Recreat, 11. 62 Lease or Leach, 1826 Sir 
J. S. ScDRiGHT (1828) II When he has been fur- 
nished with the necessary appendage.s of hood, bells, jesse.s, 
and leash, he ts to be tied to the block. 1874 Tennyson 
Vivien 123 Their talk was all of,, terms of art, Diet and 
seeling, jesse.s, leash and lure. 

4 . Jig. (with allusion to senses i and 3) ; esp. in 
phrases. To hold or have in leash^ to have control 
over, keep in bondage- 

CX430 Pllgp, Lyf Manhode iv. xl. {186^) 195 She is 

E rioresse, wniche leedeth allc be cloystreres in les, bounden 
i hondes and bi feet ^1477 Earl Rivers (Caxlon) Dictes 
7’i Wrath ledeth shame in a lese. 1560 Becon NttuCatech. 
IV, Wks. 1564 I. 422 For God hathe them in lease. Yea , . 
they are his slaues. x6xx Shaks. IVint. T. iv. iv. 477 What 
1 was, I am : More straining on, for plucking backe not 
following My leasli vnwilHngly. 1648 Hovlil Seraph. Lor>e 
xiL (1700) 62 The ravish'd Soul being shewn such Game as 
that, would hate so eagerly, that she would break those 
Leashes that tye her to the Body. 1821 Shf.lley Prometh. 
Unh. IV. i. 178 We lead along In leashes . . The clouds that 
are heavy with love's sweet rain. 184* Te.s*nvson Love ^ 
Duty 4,0 Thy low voice.. would. .hold passion in a leash. 
1848 Kingsley Saiufs Trag. it. iv. His ministers Miist lure, 
not drag in U ash. 1836 Miss Mulock f. Haliftsxxvxx. (1859) 
i8i It was easy to sec .. that, did he once slip ibe leash of 
his pas>ions, it would go hard with Richard Brithwood. 
1862 JIerivalc Rom. £/«/. (1865- VI, H. 231 The soldiers, 
long held in llie leash.. were eager tO spring upon the foe. 
t6. A snare, noose. Obs, 

1374 Chaucer Anel. d' Arc. 233 With oon worde him 
list not oonys deyne To brynge ageyne my sorouful hert 
in pees. For he is kaught vp in a noJ>er lees. 18x4 Cary 
Dante, Par. xxvm, 12 Looking upon the beauteous eyes, 
whence love Had made the leash to take me. 

t6. Sc. = Lash Obs. (Cf. Leash i/. 2.) 

1308 Kennedie Flyiing w. Dunbar 45 Lat him lay sax 
leichis on thy lendis. 1508 Doutshv. Flyting tv. Kennedie 
looThowart hot Gluncoch with thygiltin hippi.s. That for 
tlw lounry mony a leish hes fyld. 

7 . Weaving, a. One of the cords (having an 
eye in the middle to receive the warp-thread) 
Yvhich extend between the parallel laths of the 
heddle of a loom. Also written leish. 

X73X Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 305 Some of 
these Frames are made like a Loom, with a Warp passed 
through the Leishes. 1878 Barlow IVeaving 77 The 
headlcs consist of two laths, between which are stretched 
the required number of ‘leashes’ usually made of linen 
thread, and having an eye formed m the middle of them, 
b. *= Lease 2. ^ , 

x888 J. Paton in Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 463/2 At each end 
of the warp the threads are, by a mechanical device in the 
heck, made to inlciseci allernately, forming leashes, which 
are, when taken from the reel, separately tied up, .ind thu.s 
aid in maintaining the parallelism of the ends when they 
are bundled up. 

8 . attrib , as leash-hound, -snafi; f leash-law 
(see quot.). 

1679 Blount Anc. Tenures 46 Lea^^h-hounds or Park- 
hounds, such as draw after a hurt Deer in a Leash or Liam. 
X72X Bailey', Leash-Laws, arc Laws to be observed in 
Hunting or Coursing. rx8x7 Hocc Tales 4- Sk. 11 . 91 
[He] ordered that the leashmen should exert themselves m 
recovering their scattered hounds. 

■Iieash (l/J), V. Also 7 lease, [f. Leash sb."] 

1 . Irons. To attach or connect by a leash. 

1399 Shaks. Hen. V, Frol. 7 And, at his heeles.(Leasht in, 
like Hounds), should Famine, Sword, and Fire, Crouch for 
employment. ^1658 Lovelack Lucasta Postk. (1639) 33’ 
Cerberus, from below Must leash’d t’himself^with him 
a hunting go. 1863 W. Phillips Speeches xvii. 374 We. 
were then tn-o snarling bounds leashed together. 


ftg. To link together, esp. in throes. 

*854 frnl. R. Agric. Soc. XV. i. 18, 1 prefer leashing 
together these points of the discussion. XM7 Sai'ntsbury 
Hist, Elizab. Lit. x. {1890) 366 He‘[Crasha*,v] was a much 
younger man than either of the poets with whom we have 
leashed him,_ 1898 Reade in Nciv Century Rev. IV. 501 Vet 
were these rivals leashed by sacred ties. 

2. t To beat or lash with a leash {obs^ ; to 
Avhip .((fial.), 

i$o^ Sc. Acts fas. IV, c, 103 (ed. 1566) Gif ony childer . . 
commit ony of thir ihingis. - their fathers, .sail ..deliuer the 
said childe to thejuge, to be leichit,scurgcit and dung. 1383 
Balfour Practicks (1754) 27 Ordanis the Dean of Glide 
..to gar leisch barnis that perturbis the kirk. 1592 
Lvly Midas' \\, iii. E 4, If I catch thee in the forest, 
thou shalt be leasht. ..A boy leasht on the single. 1677 
N. Cox Genii. Recreat. (ed. 2) 81 In many cases heretofore 
Leasing was ob.served ; -that is, one must be held, either 
cross a Saddle, or on a mans Back, and with a pair of Dog- 
couples receive ten pound and a Purse ; that is, ten stripes 
and an eleventh, that used to be as bad as the other ten, 
called a Purse. 1893 Northumbld. Clots., Leash, teesh, to 
whip. ‘ Leesh yor horse up, man ' 

Leasie, obs. form of Lazy. 

Xieasing' (irziq), sh. Obs, or arch. exc. dial. {Sc. 
north.) Forms: i Idasung, -ing, 2-3l0asutig, 
(2 lesung,3lesin,l8es(s)iiige,lasinge,leoBiiige), 
3-4 lessinge, 3-6 lesinge, .yng(e, 3-7 lesiug, 
(4 lesenge, -ine, leesyng, Kent. lye(a)sir)ge, 
leazinge), 4-S leasing, (5 -ynge, -inge, lesyn, 
6 leasyng(e, .SV.leis-,leysiEg, 7 leazing),? 2,3- 
leasing. [OE. Hasting, f. liasian : see Lease 
v.t- and -ING L] Lying, falsehood. 

c 930 Lindis/. Gosp. John viii. 44 MiSSy spreceS leasuung. 
rtxi7S Colt. Horn. 229 Heo onscunede . . allc Icasunge. 
n X223 Ancr. R. 82 J’e deoueL.is leas. Sc leasunges feder. 
c 1230 Gen. Ex. 2578 He wereden hem wi6 lesing. a 1300 
Floriz 4- Bl. 585 * Is pat .soh?' sede he. Heo sede, * je, sire, 
withiile lesing’. CX340 Cursor M. 15412 iTrin.) In to 
5oure hondes 1 shal him take : holde hit no lesynge. 1375 
Barbour Bruce iv. 480, I wald revard the but lesing. 
a 1450 Kut. de la Tour (1868) 33 Ye saide ye loved us. .the 
which was fals lesinge. 1459 Paston Lett. 1 . 497 Walsham of 
Chauncery, that never made lesyng, told me that [etc. ]. r^oo- 
20 Dunbar Poems \x. xo6, 1 knaw me vicious, Lordjand rich! 
culpable In aithis sweiring, leistng, and blaspheming. 1535 
CovERDALE 2 Esdrasxw. x8 The trueth is fled farre awaye, 
& Ic.synge is hard at bande. 1395 Spenser Col. Clout 102 
No leasing new, nor grandams fable stale. x6ox Dent 
Palhtv. Heaven 75 All your faire speeches .. are nought 
else but hypocrisie and leazing. x6xx IhuLE Ps. v. 6 Thou 
shall destroy them that speake leasing. 1641 Milton 
Atiimadv. Wks 1851 III. 211 And so take ogaine either 
your manifest le<tug, or manifest ijgnorance. 17x2 Prior 
Alma 111. 9 As fo ks .. prone to leasing, Say things at first 
because they’re pleasing. 1823 Scott Talistn. xiii, Satan 
is strong within you.. and prompts thee to lea'^ing. 
b. In particularized use : A lie, falsehood, 
c xooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) V. 5 bu.fordesl ha be symle lea.riuga 
specaS. c X200 Trin. Coll. /lorn. 163 De defies sed i-i cheast 
and twispeche and curs and leasinges. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 

1. 2:1/400 |>at we with lesingues bi-tr.aielh men. 1303 K. 
hnwutHandl. Synne6i2 ^ lesyng ys Whan "’ost b‘Tt 
hou seysi mys. 1 a X366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 2 Many men 
seyn that in sweveninges Ther nis but fables and lesinges. 
c X440 Gestd Rom. .\xxvi. 145 (Hark MS.) Vnhone.st and 
vnleful Inlkinges, lesynges, bacbilinges. 1380 Lyly" 
Euphues {Rrh.) 384 So that in gluing credite to ihj- letters, 

I may be deceiued with thy leasings. 1590^ Spenser F. Q. 

1. vii. 48 That false pilgrim, which that lea-sing told. 1599 
B. JoNSON Cynthia’s Rtv. 1. iv, He [Lucian] doth feed you 
with fiitons, figments, and leasings. 16x4 Raleigh HisL 
World ir. (1634) *97 The Priests, .to magnifie their antiqui- 
ties, filled the Records with many leasings. 1714 Gay 
Sheph. Week Prol. 74 For Trading free shall thrive again. 
Nor Leadings leud affright the Swain. 1731 Swift On 

Mr. P y being put out 0/ C. hlisc. (1735) V. 110 Sir 

R weary’d by Will. P y’s Teazings, Who inter- 

rupted him in all his Leasings. 

C. Comb., as leasing-bcaixr leasing-maker, 
a liar; spec, in Sc. Law (now Hist,), one who 
utters untrue and slanderous statements such as 


are likely to prejudice the relations between the 
king and his subjects; so leasing-making, verbal 
sedition; f leasing-monger, a liar. 

e 1440 Ptvmp. Parv. sgS/z *Lesynge berare, vieudi/er. 
X388 Wy’Clik Prov. xxi. 6 He that gadrith tresours by the 
tunge of a *leesing [maker]. 1424 .Sr. Acts jas. 1 (1814) II. 
8/2 All le.singis makaris & tellaris of balm. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of rEsop iv, viii, 'i’he le.synge maker and flaterer. 
1703 Lend. Gas. No. 3953/1 Act anent Leesing-makers and 
Slanderers, a xjxs Burnet Oxv/i Time i. (1724) I. 25 Nor 
had they the nature of the paper before ^ them, which 
was judged by the Court to be “leasing-making. 1863 H. 
Cox Instil, 1. xi. 272 note, By the law of Scotland .. verbal 
sedition or leasing-making, is inferred fiom [etc.]. nsSo 
Wyclif Wks. (1880) 268 pei ben .. *lesyngmongeri.s. 1496 
Dives fy Paup. (W. de W.) vii. ii. 277/2 Baebyters lesyng- 
mongers and wycked spekers..be the worst theues upon 
the erthe. ^ 

Xieasiu? (If'zig), vbl. sb.^ Now dtal. Also 0 
lezing. [t. Lex\.sez/J + -l^'G L] Gleaning. Also 
concr. sz leasing corn, . ,• 

1334 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. i Stat. Irel. (167B) 
persons, .will not labour for their living, but have . 
respect to gathering .and lezing of corn m harve^ • 
177* GuAvh spirit. Quixote u. =55 How much might sl^ 
earn a d.iy, then, by her Jea.sing? c 1823 
II. xlvii. 2 What Ws to become of the poor, no« their 

leasing was all eaten and gone? • 

h. atlrib., leasiBg-corn, wheat gleaning. 

xSx-T Eliza Acton Eng . wheat 

. . w^hlh her^ faSly has/ gleaned.-the Ie.as.ng corn.-sup- ^ 
posed to make the best bread of anj . 
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LEASIIfG. 


LEASTING. 


Eeasiug Lease v.^ + 

-IKG 1.3 Tiie action of Lease ; letting out (on 
lease). Also allrib. 

1521 Bury IVith (Camden) 124 In Icsyng and lettynf ^ 
days werke- 1610 J. in BucdcucU i^JS, (Hist, ^ISS. 

Comm.) Qo In case ofleasing, whether you will reserve the 
house. x8i8 Ckuise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 284 If actual pos- 
session were necessary, a leasing power could never be 
executed where land wa.s in the hands of a tenant. 1880 
Times 30 July 9/4 The !ea.sing of shooting rights. 

Ijeasiu^ (Ifzig), ppl. Lease v?- -i- 

-INC 2.J Gleaning. 

1829 E. Jesse ^rnl. Nat. 361 The allowance of fourteen 
pence a day., would hardly be accepted by my leasing 
neighbours in place of it \vtz. gleaning).^ 

£e3.sing l^lrziy), [bormed as a cor- 
resp. adj. to Leasing sb, Cf. Lease zi.-j Lying. 

1873 W. S. Mavo Nerer Again xii. 166 Here, take this 
leasing, meeching bard, With priestly aid go bind him hard. 
^eSiSOW sb. Now atal, rorms: 

I pi, leeswe, 16swe, Norihnvih. Idsua, 3 ?lewsej 

//.leswa, 3-6lesewej4leswe*4“^^®^^®* Sleseo, 
lisws, 5, yieaow, 6 leassewe, leyssue, .Sc. leaoue, 
7- leasow. (chiefly Sc:) 6 l3sur(e, lyssoure> 
lasor, 7 leissoura, leasure, lizura, 8 lizor, 9 
lizzure, leissure. [See Lease Pasture; 

pasturage ; meadow-lnnd. 

<r95o Lindisf, Gcsp. John x. 9 lon-fereS & ut-fereS & 
lesua Ie>we, Ags.i't Hattoi^ Gosp. lae^ej gemoeiao. 

10.. Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 325/25 Pascna, laeswe. 
t: 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 37 Bis oref is swiQe egerne and 
fecheS his leswe hwile uppen trewcs, and hwile uppen 
cliues, CX20S Lay. 2011 Bl.heold he I'a leswa (cxays 
lesewes) & hene leofliche wode. rtizas Auer. P, 94 Ine 
heouene is large leswe. ciz^a »)* 1576 Ydumea, 

Sat fulsum load, Of lewse god, was in hise hond. 1382 
Wyclif Ts. xciv. [xcv.J 7 Wee the puple of his leswe; and 
the shep of bis hond. — ^er. xxiii. 1 Wo to the shepperdis, 
that scateren and to-tern the floe of my leswe, seiih the 
Lord. CX440 /?. Glouc. Chron, 1005 (MS, 5 ) Hor leseo 
lasteth euere. Ibid. 7701 Le.sow he 3 *^^ h®*" *495 ^ct 

II Hen. VIF^ a 35 § 4 Medowes lesues pa>tures. 1502 
Arnolde Chron. (i8xi) 174 Lesurs pasturs weies pathes 
wetingii and uniustli . . wltholden. x5*3Po*-’Gt-AS ^neis xir. 
Prol. 183 In lyssouris and on leys hull lammis Full tait 
and trig socht bletand to thar daminis. 1547 Heivminster 
Cartul. (1878) 310 All lands medows ley.ssues and pastures. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Hcot. L 27 A pasture, or as 
we say, a Le.soue. 1658 DUposHioiV in Jamieson Diet. s.v. 
LesuriSi Meadows, leissoureis and pasturage.s. 1699 Ibid.., 
Water sianks, Mzures, pasturages, 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 
293 Having a Lesow quite overrun with well grown broom, 
*799 Trans. Soe. Arts -x^w. 126 Coarse meadows, or what 
are called lea.sow.s, being rough woody pastures. iSis^So 
Jamieson, Leissure, Liszure. <*1845 Hood Town if 
Country xv, 1 hold no Leasowes in my lease, No cot set 
round with trees. 1832 Wiggins Embanking 130 After 
feeding all the summer on the higher grounds, called leasows 
or leases in the dairy counties. 1894 .S*. E. iiTorcesier Gloss, 
Lezztrw, a meadow. 

Iiea'SOW, V, Ohs. or dial. In i lffis('w)ian, 3 
leswe, leswue, 3-4 lesewe, 4 lesuwe, lisewe, 
4-5leso-w0. 7lessow, [OE,/EW2ofa« (also Ixsian), 
{. Ixsw-, Ixs Leasow sb.. Lease j^.i] trans. and 
intr. To pasture, graze. 

0950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke viii. 22 Wms Sonne (Her ede vcl 
sunor ber^ana moni^o foedendra vel lesuuandra^ 

Gosp. lasicndra]. cxooo jElfric f 7 r«. xli. 2 (Gr.) Hig man 
latswode on morium lande. 0x200 Trdn. Coll. Horn. 39 pe 
selue herdes bec 5 pe lorpcwes of boli chiriche pe !esewe 5 
here orf. a 1225 Ancr. R. 100 And leswe pine ticchencs bi 
heordmonne hulen, ofiis & of leaues. 1382 Wyclif Matt. 
vUL 30 A floe . . of many hoggis I«ewyngc was nat fer 
from hem. — x Cor. ix. 7 Who feediih or Icsuwiih a floe, 
and etith not of the mylk of the flok? 0x425 Wyntoun 
Cron. I v. 212 As catcll lesowyde in and oule. 1604 Dray* 
TON Moses 28 Gently his fairc flocks lc.ssow*d he along. 
x825>8o Jamieson, Lesure, both as a j. and as a v., is still 
used in the pastoral districts of Ayrs., Rcnfrs.,and Lanarks. 
Hence Lea’sowed {lesewed) ppl. a. 

1382 Wyclif 1 Kings iv.23 Ten fatie oxen, twenli lesewed 
oxen [1388 oxis of lesewe, Vulg. pascuales], 

Leasse, obs. form of Lease. 

Xioassee, -our, obs. forms of Lessee, Lessor. 
Xieasses, variant of Lesses Obs. 

Iieasshe, obs. form of Leash. 

Xieast (list'), a.y {sh.i) and adv. Forms : i l&st, 
Iffisast, l^sest, Northiwib. loosest, Idasscest, 
l6ssost, 3 Itesfc, 2-5 leate, 3-4 last, 3-6 leist, 
3-7 {rarely 8) lest, 4-5 leeste, 4-6 leest, 3, 6- 
loast. [OE. Ixst, Ixsest prehi.^t. *laisisto-, super- 
lative i.^laisiz- Less; cf. OFris. leist. An OE. 
/remf— OFris. Hrest ’.->*laizislo-, occurs in one in- 
stance.] Used as the superlative of Little. A. adJ. 

I, In concord with sb. expressed or understood. 
1. Little beyond all others in size or degree ; 
smallest ; slightest ; f fewest 
Not infrcquenily coupled with last : sec Last a. x c. 
a xooo Guthtac 741 Nis hail huru l*<iast \Kst sco lufu 
cyl>c&. xooo Sax. Leechd, IJ. 268 pone larstan da:l 
punges- e 1200 Ormin 15277 piss folic iss la^he^st, & liss 
lott Addlcpp pe !a»te m^c. 1297 R. GiLuc. (RollU E60 
And l^sl memai to horn tru-sie, pat of lest wordes(.J/A'. b Icstc 
of u'ortlj'sl bep. 1377 Lancu F . Pi. IL vn. 39 Men of lawc lest 
pordoun hadde pat plcicdcn for Mode. CX400 Lanfrauds 
Cirurg. 204 pc vejme pat is bitwixe pc leeste too of his foot. 
^1470 Golagros 4 Gaw.'zQg LicH as Icif of the Ijmd lest, 
liiat welieris doun with the v^md, sa w.iuerand it is, 1576 
FLr„MiNC Pauopl. Epist. 35 To reckon your ownc stale 
among things of least csiimation. 1697 Drvdek TEueid xj. 


664 Th* Italian Chiefs^ and Princes, joyn their Pow’rs ; Nor 
least in Number^ nor in Name the last. 1725 Ld. Boling* 
BROKE 24 July m Swift's Lett.(s76y) 11 . 210 Those, who 
had the least mind to sec me in England, have made it im- 
possible for me to live any where else. 1768 Sterne Sent. 
Journ. (1775) 128 {Act tf Charity) A fix’d star of the least 
nagnitude. 1778 Pennant Tour in it'ales I. 2 (Flint] is 
the lest of the twelve Welch [Counties]. 2879 Dowpen 
Southey 8 His last and least pupil. 

eUipt. c x2os Lay. 28560 Fiftene he hafde feondliche 
wunden mon tnihle i pare lasten [^1275 Icaste] twa glouen 
ipraste. a 1300 Cursor M. 16947 Ogai’.s leist of his to 
drei. Ibid. 26252 pe ferth point cs noght pe lest. 1340 
Ayenb.^i Huanne me.,beggepbepegratie».tewy3les..and 
zellep by pe \e te, ^2369 Chaucer Delhe Blaunche 283 N o 
more than coude the lesie of vs. 1662 J. Davies tr, Man^ 
(idslo's Trav. X03 The effects of a deep resentment, where 
of the least are cudgelling or caning. 1768 Sterne Sent, 
youru. {17751 65 {Gloi'es) She begg’d I w'ould try a single 
pair, \vhich seemed to be the lea:kt. 

b. 7'he least', often used, esp. in negative and 
hypothetical contexts, for ‘Any, however smnlL. 
•p More emphatically, atty or one the least. + For- 
merly occas. with omission of the article ; also in 
no least = * not the least 

c 1380 Wyclif tVks. (1880) 143 pou^ he conne not pe leste 
poynt of pe go-ipel. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 11. iv. iS3 
Whether euer 1 ...spake one, the least word that might Be to 
the preiudice of her present State. 2632 Bromr North, 
Lasse i. vii. Wks. 1873 HI. 19 One from whom You never 
had, or can expect least good. 1634 SirT. Herbf.ut Ttxiv. 
73 Without least shew of remorse orpietie. 1659 Hammond 
On Ps. lx.xxix. 7 There is no least comparison between all 
the power and operations of all those. 1664 H. Power 
Exp. Philos. Pref. aiijj Dioptrical Glasses., are but a 
Modern Invention: Antiquity gives us not the least bint 
thereof. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 120 Without least impulse 
or shadow of Fate. 1687 Towerson Baptism 269 Without 
any the least hint of their being baptiz'd. 1697 In W, S. 
Perry Hist. Colt. Amer. Col. Ck. I. 14 Without receiving 
any the least asdstance from those Guns. 1699 Damfier 
Voy. II. ri. 38 Beef., without the least sign of Fat in it. 
1762 Geutl. Mag. 615 The least aperaiive [s=aperient] un- 
does all immediately. 1763 Mus. Rusticum Oct. x-xii. I. ic^ 
Every the least appearance of a weed or root of gras.s is 
diligently picked off. 1824 Bentham Bk, Fallacies Wks. 
1843 11 . 380 Scarce in any Instance will be discovered any 
the least danger of final deception. 1834 T. M edwin A ngicr 
in Wales 1. 262 Tiger is not like phea.sant-shooling . . and 
the least noise often scare.s away . . game of the fore.st. 185* 
Itlustr. CataLGt. Exhib. 330 Fire-escape.. intended to be 
always ready . . without the least preparation. 

c. In the Dames of certain animal and vegetable 
species or varieties, distinguished by their small- 
ness from others bearing the same name, (Cf. 
Less, Lesser.) 

x6^ Gerarde's Herbal i. Ixxxvi. 137 The Least Mountain 
White Narcissus. 17x9 Quincy Lex. Physico^Med. (ed. 2) 
346 The least Hare’s-Ear. 1766 Pennant Brit, Zool, (1776) 
HI. 17X Lest Hake. 1796 Morse Amer.Geog. 1 . 200 Least 
Golden Crown Thrush. 1823 Crabs Technol. Diet. 5.v, 
Hare, The least Hare, Lepus minimus, which is the size of 
a rat. 1831 A. Wilson A Bonaparte /J wen Omith. IH. 
53 The least bittern is also found in Jamaica. 1837 Mac- 
GiLLiVRAY Withering's Brit. Plants 4)335 Least Bog 
Orchis. Ibid. 366 JL^t Willow, 

d. Least common mttUiple, least squares, hast 
constraint, least resistance ; see the sbs. 

2. Lowest in power or position ; meanest, {arch:) 
•fWith agent-noun; Having very little practice 
or scope. Also ellipt. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. v. 19 Lytel vel leasest {Ags, 
Gosp. last] he bi 3 ^enemned in ric heafna. 1362 Lancl. 
P. Pt. A. in. 25 [SheljaL.Thc leste man of here mayne a 
mutqun of gold, c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 41 
Phelip he lest of his clerks. 1567 Gude Godtie Bail. 
(S. T. S.) 44 Bot quha is maist, sail seme the leist. 1580 
Sidney Ps. xxv. x, 1 am poore and least of all, 15^ 
Shaks. Rich. IIl,s. iti.268 1 'he least of you shall share his 
part thereof, x6xx^ Bible Matt. ii. 6 Thou . . art not the 
least among the Princes of luda. 1697 Dryden jEneid xi. 
677, 1 , Turnus, not the least of all my Name, 1727 S. 
Switzer Pract, Gardiner il vii. 58 All which is obvious to 
the least practitioners in this art. 

fS. Phr, a. At the least way{s, wise : seeLEAsr- 
■wats, Leastwise, h. At least hand: at least. Obs. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia iii, My mitsicke well assures me 
we are (at least hand) fellow prentises to one vngratious 
master. 

H. Absolute uses (quasi-j^.). 

4. That which is least ; the least quantity or 
amount; fthe least part ^something. Phrase, 
to say the least {of if). 

a izoo Moral Ode X12 Pe 3 e lest wat bi«iei 3 ofie mest. 
Ibid. 353 pe he lest haued haue 3 so muchel hat he bit no 
more. XS90 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 105 Loue therefore, and 
tongue-tide simplicity, In least, speake most, to my capacity. 
* 59 * — Gent. 11. vii. 6S That is the least (Lucetia) of 
my feare. 1597 Bacon Cottiers Gd. 4 Ernll <Arb.» 150 
[They] h.aue no other shift but to bear it out wel, and to 
make the least of it. 1850 M'Co.sh Div. Gervt. 11. ii. (1874) 
X07 Wc bold the moral Taw to be as much, to say the least 
of It, the appointment of C 5 od as any natural law. Mod, The 
very least 1 can do is to apologize for the mistake. 

Proz'erh. 1773 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life 4 Writ. 
(1822) II. aBpOurSecrctaryofStatcreminds me of a maxim 
of his predecessor that least said Is soonest mended. 1835 
Marrvat Pirate v. The least said the soonest mended. 

6. Governed by a prep., forming an advb. phrase, 
a. At least, at the least (also ME. atte leste, 
Ormin att allre Icestf). A qualifying phrase, 
attached to a quantitative designation to indicate 
that the amount is the smallest admissible. Hence, 


in ■wider use, characterizing a statement as Certainly 
valid, even ‘if one of a more comprehensive kind 
be not allowable; = ‘at .any rate’, ‘at all events’, 
II, . O. £. Chron. an. 1049 (MS. D.) Sweden . . ba:d Ead* 
ward cyng scypfultumesd> sceolde beon at lastan .L. scypa. 
CX200 Ormin 937’p^^t he guwillke Sunennda^^ All allre 
Jaste lare. a 1223 Ancr. R. 164 IhercS nu reisuns hwui 
me ouh for to fleon h^ne worldj eihle reisans et te leste. 
<1x300 Cursor M, 6774 And if t lent he suilkin bcist, hat 
ded be or j-pilt at leist. .hou sal it quit wit imement, C137S 
.Sc. Leg. Saints xxvi. {Nychotas) 210 pane a^kit he hame 
to sel vitale A hundre medreiis at pe L^t of ilke schipc. 
C1385 Chaucer of Law's Prol. 38 Thanne baue ye 
do yooTt dtuoir aue Ueste. C1400 Mawsdev. \Uoxb.) 
xix. 86 pase ymages er ilk ane of he. stature of twa men 
at h® leste. 1526 Tindale yohn xiv. n Att the leest 
beleve me for the very workes sake. ^ 1552 Bk. Com, 
Prayer, Pref. to Ordering Deacons, .xxi. yeres of age at 
the least. 2563-7 Buchanan Reform. St. Andros Wks. 
(1S92 8 The nombre of the classis at the leist sex. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. 355 note, Man being indued with 
reason (or at least ought to bee), knowledge and under- 
standing, 1605 Shaks. Macb. v, v. 52 At least wee’l dye with 
Harnesse on our backe. x6xi Bible AnX’Cxix. 42. 1662 J. 
Davies tr. Olearius' Voy, Amhass. 93 At lest I can say this, 
I never met with any who were glad when they were beaten. 
1663 Gerbier Counsel 53 There are at the least in iwenly 
thousand, five thousand unfit for work. 1667 Milton 
P. L. I. 258 Here at least We shall be free. X7rx Addison 
Sped, No. X05. p 7 The Book-Pedant is much the most 
supportable; he has at least an exercised Understanding. 
27x2 Steele Hid. No. 498 t* 3 As had disabled him from, 
being a coachman for that day at least. 1802 Mar. Edge- 
worth Moral T. (1816) I. iii. 17, I hope, .you’ll at least tell 
me, that you do not really suspect me. 1834 J. H. Newman 
Par, Serm. (1837) 1 . iii. 44 Have you not power at least 
over the limbs of your body ? 1847-9 Helps Friends in C. 
Ser. 1. (1837) I. 123 At least It does not contain the W'hole 
matter. 1885 Act 48 4 49 F/c/. c. 60 § 4 A session of the 
Council shall be held once at least in every two years. 

By the least. At least. 
a 2300 K. Horn 616 He sloj per on haste On hundred bt 
he laste [Geste Kyng Horn 612 at the leste], C2400 Destr, 
Troy 7623^ The flode was so felle, with fallyng of Pajm, 
Hit was like, by the Jest, as cure lorde wold With water 
haue wastid all pe world efte. 25x3 Douglas uEneU xir. 
xiii. 29 Desist heirof, now at last, be the lest. 


c. In the least. + (^z) At the lowest estimate 
{obsi). {if) In the smallest or slightest degree. 

1605 Shaks. Lear i. 1. 194 What in the least Will you 
require in present Dower with her, x66o Wood Life 29 Nov., 
He never suffered in the least for his cause. 1662 Stil- 
LiNGFL. Orig.Sacr.wx. iii. § 4 And is it possible. .to imagine 
that the Scriptures do in the least ascribe the Origine of 
evill to God? 1702 Addison Dial. I^/edals ii. Wks. 1722 1 . 
461 . 1 have been surprized to meet with a man in a Satire that 
I never in the least e.xpected to find there. 1845 Stephen 
Comm, Laws Eng, 1x874) H- 49 / So as to restrain or 
diminish in the least any of bis rights or interests. ^ sSsx 
Ruskin .S‘/c«<'2 Ven. (1874) I. xx, 2x8 No sculptor can In the 
least imitate the peculiar character of accidental fracture. 

f d. With the least, (a) Inferior, {b) =:At 
least, hho, To speak with the least: to say the least, 
(f) With least ormost: at all, in any way. Obs. 

TX374 Chaucer Troylus i. 281 She nas not with the leste 
of here stature. 1550-3 Dccaye of England (E. E. T. S.) 
100 It lesib the kings Maiesly .. .v. ihousande markes by 
the yeare with the lest {printed left]. xS7S Gamut. Gnrlcn 
v,^ it. 247^ Bayly. Canst thou not say any-thing to that, 
Diccon, with least or most? Diccon. Yea, mary, sir, thus 
much I can say; wel, the nedle is lost ! cx68o IJeveridce 
Servt. (1729) II. 586 We, .who live. .where the. .means of 
grace are as . . powerfully administer’d,, to speak with the 
least, as in any place. 

+ 0. as sh. A most minute quantity or part ; 
a minimum. Obs, 

1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, v. (x7oi> 161/2 There being in 
Nature no least which cannot be divided. 1682 Creech 
Lucretius t. 23 They all affirm, that Nature never rests In 
breaking Bodies, and admits no Leasts. 1683 Ibid. Notes 
17 Epjeurus made all his Atoms to be leasts, and therefore 
insensible, 1766 Amory Buncle (1770) IV. 94 By impreg- 
nating the most generous while wine, with the minims or 
leasts of antimony. 18x3 Busby Lucretius 1. 658 These par- 
ticles themselves no parts contain. And hence are Nature’s 
Leasts, or finest grain. 

B. adv. In the least degree; in a degree less 
than all others, or than on all other occasions. 

cx'^oTrin. Horn. 75 panne pu lest wenst deaS cumep to 
fecchemie pe. asr^aoCursor M. 27201 In lauerd house., 
jwr man agh lest do dishonur. <2x400-50 Alexander 
He was fallen in a feuer or he lest wende. CZ440 Promp. 
Parv. Mo/i Leest wurthj*, eximius. 1526 Tinuale x Cor. 
XII. 23 Those members of the body which we ihynke lest 
honest. ci6oo Shaks. Sonn, xxix, With what I most inioy 
Contented least. ^ 1667 Mii.ton P. L. i. 679 hLammon, the 
l^ost erected Spirit that fell From Heav'n. 1732 Berkeley 
Alctph. HI. § 6 Alciphron has made discoveries where 1 least 
expected it.^ 1833 Hr. Martineau Fr. Wines 4 Poi. v. 75 
When the time came for giving up his watch or liis rat, he 
^“O'jSht he could least spare his live companion. 18S3 R* 

, Dixon Mano n. i. 65 And when lord Gerberl questioned 
pnvily, Of me he got but little ; least of ail Upon that noble 
knight would I be spy. 

b. The least ; in the least degree, 

1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. xox Drunkenness is 
a Vice they can the least of any be charged withal. 1840 
Marryat Poor yack vi, He wa«:n’t the least croccy. x88t 
Froude Short Studies (1B83) IV. 351, I am not the least 
pretending that this has been the actual history of man in 
Ibis planet. 


Iieast(e, Leaatall, obs. ff. Ijist, Laystall. 

1 * Zica'stiiig’. Obs. rare, [f. Least + 
-iNQiJ.] N. Fairfax’s word for ‘ atom \ • 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Stlv% 30 One aiomc or leastiog* 
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LEATHER. 


+ Le3«*stliess. Ods, rare. [f. Least a. + 
NESS.] Minimal size. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk .5* Seh>, 100 A least billing is made 
as much for cleaving, if it had but a wherewith to be cloven ; 
its leastness, not its bodincss forbidding it. 

Leastways adv. [See Way.] 

+ a. Ori". two words (subsequently often written 
as one) in the phrase at {the^ least wayis — ‘ at 
least ’ (cf. Leastwise). Obs. b. As one word, in 
the same sense, dial, and vulgar. 

CX386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 910 Do thou thy devoir at the 
leeste weye. 1470-85 Malorv A rthur iv. xxi, So this same 
dolorous kny^t serued hem al, that at the lest way he smote 
doune hors and man. 1526 Tindale Acts v. 15 That at the 
lest waye the shadowe off Peter, .myght shadowe some of 
them. 1548 Udall, etc. Ernsm, Par. ydin xviii. 37-40 If 
ye wyll not spare .. hym as an innocenie, at leastwaye 
pardon hym his life as an offender. 1552 Latimer Serm. 
i-^rd Sund. Trinity (1584) 305 Let vs be moued at the 
least wayes with his promises. 1606 Holland Sueton. 
100 In expectance either of speedy succes>ion after him, 
or at least waies of fellowship In the Empire with him. 
azSz$ Forby f^oc. E, Auglia^ Least<uays^ adv. at least; 
least-wise. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. hv, He was own 
brother to a brimstone magpie — leastways Mrs. Smallweed. 
1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. vii. (1878) 103 She 
lets them, leastways her sister go and see her. 

Leastwise (Irstjwaiz), adv. [See Wise 
-WISE, and cf. Leastways.] fa. As two words 
(later often written as one) in certain phrases : 
at (M^) least wise, = * at least * ; in the least wise, 
= Mn the least.* Obs, b. As one word = ‘ at least*. 
Somewhat rare. 

IS34 More Com/, agst, Trib, iir. xi. (1553I Piij’b, Though 
a man . . abide in great authoritie til he dye, yet than at 
y* leaste wise euery man must leaue it at y* last. 1577 
Vautrouillier Luther on Ep, Gal. 243, I feele not my 
selfe to haue any righteousnes, or at least wise, I feele it 
but very Hile. x6ix Bible Traust. Pref. 2 The first 
christened Emperour{at the leastwise that openly professed 
the faith). 1676 Temple Let. to M. Pomponne Wks. 1731 
II. 365, I judged it a Matter of too great weight for me to 
intermeddle with in the leastwise. 169* S. Patrick Ansio. 
Touchstojte 12 Impugned., by the Authority of Holy Scrip- 
ture, or at least-wise, by the Universal Councils of Catholick 
Priests, a 1825 [see Leastways]. x86x Geo. Eliot Silas 
AT. xvl. 281 It was a sign that his money would come to 
light again, or leastwise that the robber svould be made to 
answer for it. 1883 A. Edersheim Li/e /esus I. ii. 20 The 
old Testament, leastwise, the Law of Moses, was directly 
and wholly from God. 

Leat(l7t). Chiefly s,w. dial. Also6leat0,7let(t, 
9 leet. [OE. {wtrtery^elai^e water-conduit (tlie 
simple word occurs also in the sense ‘junction of 
roads letting, letting out, junction, 

also in comh. wa^^er ^il4^ water-conduit (MHG. 

mod.G. gelasz, also MHG. geltete, mod.G. 
geldsze, in many senses derived from that of the 
verbal root) ; f. ge- prefix (see Y-) -t- root of 
Ixtan Let t^.*] An open watercourse to con- 
duct water for household purposes, mills, mining 
works, etc. 

XS90-X in Trans. Devon.. Assoc. (1884) XVI, 526 Item pd 
to 4 trumpeters that were att the kale by Mr Maiors com- 
maundemt, vx. a 1642 Sir W. Monson Nax'al Tracts iv. 
(1704) 432/1 Slreight, River, or other Let of Water, fresh 
or salt. X67X Phil. Trans. VI. 2098 Cut a Leat, Gurt, or 
Trench. X67X F. Reg, Necess. 235 Commissioners 

of Sewers to survey Streams, Gutters, Letts, and Annoy* 
ances, 1796 W. Marshall IV. England H. 269 Rode to 
the head of Plymouth Leat. This artificial brook is taken 
out of the river Mew, towards its source. 1813 Vancouver 
Agric. Dex'on 319 The entrance for the leal was cut at about 
thirty feet above the lip of the weir. 1838 Mrs. Bray 
Trad it. Devon 1 .q ^2 note, Leet is used in Devonshire to 
signify a stream of water. 1855 Kingsley IVestw. Hot 
xvi, 1 have a- project to bring down a kat of fair water 
from the hill-tops right into Plj’mouth town. i88x Daily 
Nesvs 21 Jan. 6/4 The kats on Dartmoor are choked with 
snow and ice, and no water is flowing into the reservoirs. 

attrib. 1882 Burton & Cameron Gold Coast /orG. I. ill. 
57 The water-course or leal-road of Santa Luzia. 

Leat, pa. t. of Lout Obs., to stoop. 

Leatcn, obs. form of Leech j ^.3 N'atit. 

Leatb On?), sb. Obs. esic, dial. Forms: 
leoHJ, Uop, 3-4 lej>e, 3-5 leth,(?3-4lyth, 5 letht), 
7 lathe, 7- leath. [Early ME, lel5, of obscure 
origin; not connected with Lithe a. Usually 
regarded as equivalent to the sb. from which are 
derived Ger. and Du. unoccupied, also (with 
negative prefix) MDu. onlede trouble. Cf. also 
Lethe «.] 

1 . Cessation, intermission, rest. A leedS gdn 
(early ME.) : to make peace. 

CXX7S Lamb. Horn. 35 Swilche pine ic h.Tbbe bet me were 
leofere benne al world . . most ic habben an .alpi bru5e summe 
Hsse and summe k5e. c 1205 Lay. 9504 he wule a leo3 
gan [c 1273 pais makie] & halden me for huerd.^ c 1250 Gen. 
4- Ex. 3348 Wi3 Sis mete weren he fed, fowerti winter vten 
leS. 'rtX3oo ;!/. 23260 Of helle pines., firen handes 

es be nind, bat al bair limes ar bunden wit, wlivten leth of 
ani liih. a: 1400-50 Alexander 4593 pa bat kpros ere & 
l.*vme, bat neuire of kth knewe. c 14^ Toxvneley Myst. xxi. 
X42 Gone worde myght thou speke elhe, yit myght it do the 
som letht. 1674 Ray H. C, Irords 29 Lathe, ease or rest. 
Ibid., Lenth, ceasing, intermission : as no Leath of pain. 

2 . Mining. A soft part in a vein 

, 1747 Mint'd s Diti.,Btanth, a piece of Ore gtosvn 

m the hard Rock, or in hard Sparr or Tuft, or any other 
hard Stuff, without any Softness or Leath at all about it. 
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Ibid,, Leath. In hard Works it is any Joynt, or softness 
that gives some Liberty and Advantage, for the better free- 
ing the harder Part, in order to Cut or Blast iL 
Leath., v. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 2 letiion, 
3 leotSien, 4l0])(e, 6, 8-9 rfrh/.latho, 8-9 l0ath(e, 
loeth. [ME, lefien, f. lep Leath jA] 

1 . tram. To mitigate, soften, relax. 

ri2oo Triti. Coll. Horn. 71 Alse wat swo be man his sinne 
sore bimurneS ure drihlen kSeiSbe sinne bendes, and blisse3 
swo b® soule. C1205 Lav. 21922 Leo3e [CX275 slake] 
vre be’nden. cz^2$ Metr, Horn. 86 Goddes graz,.con- 
forted him .. And kihcd his soru and his kare. 13.. E. E, 
Allit. P. C, 13 Suffraunce may aswagend hem & be .swelme 
kbe. 2796 Marshall Vorks. II. 330 Leathe, to relax; as 
a cow when near calving. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss. 
3x0 Leathe, to soften, to render that which is rigid more or 
less soft and pliant. 

f 2 intr. To cease, abate. Obs, 

2205 Lav. 12042 pat weder leoSede. c 1340 Cursor lif. 5572 
(Fairf.) Of his wikkenes walde he no^t kp. 13. . St. Erkeu- 
wo/de 347 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 274 pe ay-!astand 
life, bat ktbe shalk nener. 13.. E. E. Allit, P. A. 377 
Now I hit se, now kbe* my lobe. Hid. B. 648 Er by lyuez 
ly^t kbe vpon erbe .. scha! Sare consayue & a sun here. 
Hence Iiea'thing vbl. sb. 

a X300 Cursor M. 7438 At quen [saul] was trauaild ma.st. . 
And [dauid] bigan to gku or sing. Of hts vn-ro he tok 
iething. 1555 Stf.wart Cron. Scot. (1858) 1. 2x9 The king 
of Pechtis, into sicUke number, Than haistilie come ouir 
the waiter of Humber, Without lathen, that tyme he wes 
not lidder ; Syne in ane feild tha Hchtit all togiddcr. Hid, 
40X VVithout lathtn he maid no langar lat. 

Leather (le'S^J), sb. Forms : i leUer, 4-5 
leder, leper, (leeder), 4-6 ledder, -yr, s Icdur, 
-yr, (lotheir), 8 .SV. lether(e, 6 lathir, 7 
lather, 6- leather. [OE. leiSer (only in com- 
pounds, as leHer-hose. weald-leHer bridle^ — OFris. 
Icither, leder, lider, leer, OSax. leHar (Du. leder, 
leer), OHG. ledar (MHG., G. leder), ON. lebr 
(S\v. lader. Da. OTeut. *le}rd'^ neut. 

pre-Teut,*///rn”*, whence Irish lealhar,Vit\sh lledr, 
Breton ler (earlier lezr)I\ 

I. The simple word. 

1 . Skin prepared for use by tanning, or some 
similar process. 

American leather, a kind of oil-cloth ; *an English name 
for what in the U. S, is called enameled cloth] (Funk); 
patent leather, leather having a fine black varnished sur- 
face ; vegetable leather, a material consisting of a layer or 
layers of linen on which india-rubber is spread ; tvhite 
leather, leather dressed so as to retain its natural colour. 
For morocco, russia, Spanish, Turkey leather, see the pre- 
fixed words. 

a 2225 Auer, R. 324 pe hund bet fret Ie5er . . me bcateo 
him anonriht. z'i.. E. E, Allit. P. B. 1581 Alle bat loked 
on bat letter as kwed bay were As bay had loked in be leber 
of my lyfi bote. rx3^ Wvclif AVz*///. Sel. Wks. 11. 45 So 
may men go on be eyre ^if it be closid wibinne leber, c 2420 
Liber Cocorum (1862) 33 With leder bo moutbe ben schalt 
bou bynde. c 1440 Jacob's Well 256 pe preest scha! clothe 
pe in why;t kdyr. ^1450 Merlin 370 Merlin made hem 
digge depe undir an Okc till thei fonde a vessel of kther. 
1464 Inv. in Turner's Dom. Archil, III. 113 A square 
standarde, and covered with blaak ktheir. 15x3 Douglas 
/Eneis xi, xv. o Sovir weld Of curbul^e or kddyr wyth gylt 
nalis. 1510 Churchw.Acc. St. Giles, Reading-] Fora hide 
of white lether viiK x54^ Extracts Aberd, Reg. (1844) 1. 238 
Ane bulget of blak ledder. a 1568 Ascham Scholem. {Arb.) 97 
Turning of good wine, out of a faire sweete flagon of siluer, 
into a foule mustie bottell of ledder. 1579 Lancham Card, 
Health (1633) 66$ Binde the herbe to the body in Crimson 
lether, to stop bleeding. 1596 Dalrvmplf. tr. Leslie’s Hist. 
Scot. II. 140 The pennie he caxiset be cuin^et of a huflill 
hyde, to wit of sik xynde of lathir. i6xx Bible 2 Kingsi. 8 
Girt with a girdle of leather about his loynes. ^ 2704 F, 
Fuller Med. Gymn, (17x1) 121 We can by squeezing make 
Water pass through Leather. 2852 Morfit Tanning 4 
Currying {.xZsii ^46 When placed in the tan-vats they [hides 
or skins] become leather. 2893 G. Allen Scallyvjag 1. 97 
That peculiar sort of deep-brown oil-cloth which is known 
..as American leather. 

/ig. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. v, 29 Not a cruel 
man exactly, but a man of leather. 

b. pi. Kinds of leather. 

2853 Ure Diet. Arts (ed. 4) II. 65 A great variety of 
leathers in all conditions and states of manufacture is 
exhibited. 18^ Wes/m. Gaz. 5 Dec. 3/2 An elementary 
course on the dressing of skins and more advanced courses 
on the tanning of heavy and light leathers. 

c. Proverbs and proverbial sayings. 

1460 AIarc. Paston in P. Lett. III. 372 Men cut large 
thongs here of other men’s lether, 1583 Golpinc Cahnn on 
Dent, cxiii. 696 The common prouerbe which .saith that wee 
cut large thongs of other mens lether. 2767 Fenninc 
Univ. spelling Bk. 36 A Currier, being present, said . . If 
you have a Mind to have the Town well fortified and secure, 
take my Word, there is Nothing like Leather. 2837 Sir 
F; Palcrave 4 •^^^^^(*844) 247 Depend upon it, 

Sir, there is nothing like leather. 

d. Leather and pntnellai an expression for 
somelhing to which one is utterly indifferent. 

[This is, strictly speaking, a misinterpretation of Pope’s 
words; the context refers to the difference of rank between 
the ‘cobbler ’and the ‘parson being mentioned 
as the material for the clerical gown.] 

X734 Pope Ess. Man iv, 204 Worth makes the man, and 
want of it, the fellow: 'The rest is all but leather or 
prunella, 18x1 Byron Epitaph J. Blackett, Then who 
shall say so good a fellow Was only *k.aiher and prunella?’ 
2831 Society I. 32 A preux chevalier, to whom all others 
were leather and prunella. 1879 Trollope 'J hackeray 192 
The man to whom these delights of American humour are 
leather and prunello. 

2 . An article of appliance made of leather, e. g. 


a strap, a thong ; a piece of leather for a plaster 
or to tighten a tap ; the leathern portion of a bel- 
lows, or of a pump-sucker. Upper leather \ see 
Upper. 

e 2400 Lan/rand s Cirurg. 199 Herof hou schalt plane vpon 
a kper, & kie it to he lyme )jat is forseid. 2486 Bk. St. 
Albans B vj, Thessame kthens that be putt in hlr belHs. 
1497 Haval Acc. Hen. VII (28961 237 Couerjmg it settyng 
the Newe kdders vnto the seid Bellowes. c 1500 Melusine 
ix. 39 At both thendes of the said thonge or leder shal 
spryng out of the Roche a fayre fontayne. n 2533 Ld. 
Berners Huon xc. 285 He . . stretched him so in his styr- 
ropes that y* lethers strej^ned out threfyngers. 1586 Vestry 
Bks. (Surtees) 22 Item given for the leather which it [the 
bell clapper] hings, ilijrf. 1607 Markham Cavat. n. (1617) 
75 Those . . thrustings forward with your kgges, stirrops 
and leathers. X702 T. Savery Miner’s Friend 82 The 
[friction of the] others are vastly encreased by the Leathers 
of their Suckers. 2703 Art 4- Myst. Vintners 38 Take 
a course harden Cloth, and put it before the Bore. .then put 
in your Leathers. 2732 Beichton in /’/N/.yVwnj. XXXVII. 
9 When the Leathers [of a pump] grow too soft, they are 
not capable of sustaining the Pillar to be raised. 2852 R. F. 
Burton Falconry Indus iv. 47 note, Bewits are leathers 
and bells buttoned round the shank, 2853 * C. Bede' Ver^ 
daut Green 1. xii. They . . endeavoured to have a game of 
billiards . . with curious cues that had no leathers. 

b. pi. Articles for wear made of leather, e. g. 
shoes, slippers, leggings, breeches. Hence colloq. 
‘leathers’ as a name for one who wears leather 
breeches or leggings. 

1837 Dickens Pickiv. xix, ‘ Out of the vay, young leathers ’. 
2842 Lever C. O'Malley iv. 24 His own costume of black 
coat, leatbcTS and tops was in perfect keeping. 02845 
Hood Agric. Distress vi. He taps his leathers with his 
stick. 2849 THfiCKF.nAY Pendennis XX,* Jump in, old boy — 
go it, leathers !* 2873 Browning Red Coil. Nt.'Cap 1317 
Carried pick-a-back . . Big-baby-fashion, lest his leathers 
leakl 2883 E. Pennell-Elmhirst Cream Leicestersh. 152 
They.. came in the full glory of pink and leathers 2887 
I._R. Lady's Ranche Li/e Montana 64 A great big man 
with a beard, dressed in white leathers and jack boots. 
1894 Conan Doyle S. Holmes 56, I glanced down at the 
new patent leathers which I was wearing. 

c. Cricket and Football. The ball. 

2868 Box Theory- 4 Pract. Cricket 22 They [the French] 
can see no delight in. .getting in the way of ‘leather’. 1882 
Daily Tel. 27 May, Spofforlh resigned the leather to Boyle. 
2896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad xxvii, Is football 
playing.., With lads to ch.Tse the leather, Now I stand up 
no more? 


3 . Skin. Now only slang. To lose leather*, to 
suffer abrasion of skin. Also, fa bag or pouch 
of skin. 

2303 R. '^FM'n^k'E.Handl.Synne 3451 J>an wete men neuere, 
whe)>er ys whel>er, pe 5elughe wymple or pe leber [glossed 
skyn). 23. . Cato, 4 Gr. Knt. 1360 pe lyuer & l>e lyxtez, )je 
le)?erof ‘ e pauncher. ^2400 Lan/ranc’s Cirurg. 269 Whanne 
a mannes bowels fallip into his ballokis leberis. ^2440 
Jacob’s Well 186 Whann she was deed, here frendys sow- 
edyn [here] in hertys ledyr. c 2500 Melusine x. 41 As moche 
of erounde as the hyde or leder of a hert shall mow com- 
pr^ende, 2542 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. 
C ij b, How many maners of skynnes or lether are there, . . 
Two, one is entrynsyke or outforth, and that is proprejy 
called lether. 1583 Stubbs Anat. Abus. i. (1879) 37 Did 
the Lord cloth our first parents In leather? 2726 Swift To 
E arl P-b-xo Misc. 2735 V. 63 Returning sound in Limb and 
Wind, Except some Leather lost behind. ^ 1807 Sir R. 
Wilson Jrnt. 25 May in Li/e (2862) Il.^vii. 214 Others 
came on slowly to save their horses and their native leather. 
2883 G. Stables Our Friend the Dog vii. 60 Leather — 
the skin, generally applied to that of the ear. 1884 J. Col- 
borne 50 Most of us, to use the hunting term, 
were ‘ losing leather’ rapidly. 

II. attrib. and Comb, 

4 . simple attrib., passing into adj. Consisting 
or made of leather, or of a material resembling it. 

cxooo /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 117/3 Eulgar, leber- 
coddas. s\<y] Naval Acc. Hen. ^V/(i896)89 Leder bagges. 
2598 Barret Theor. Warres v. ill. 234 Lether bagges or 
satchels, to cary powder behind men on horsebacke. 1593 
Shake. 3 Hen. VI, n. v. 48 His cold thinne drinke out of 
his Leather Bottle. 2602 — Jut. C. i. i. 7 Where is thy 
Leather Apron, and thy Rule ? 2607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 
11. ii. Wks. 1878 II. 61 Lether-hindges to a dore. 
hloUFET & Bennet Health's lmproz>. (1746) 146 Their 
Flesh is hardly digested of a weak Stomach, and their 
Leather Coat not easily of a strong. 2682 [title 0/ song) 
The Leather Bottel. 2862 Borrow Wild Wales (ed. 2) 67 
Policemen , . in their blue coats and leather hats. 1^2 V eats 
Techn. Hist. Comm. 259 Leather gloves, saddles ana harness, 
b. Some combs, of the above type occur attnb. 
2658 Gurnall Ckr. in Aron. (1669) 91/a A poor Leather- 
coat Christian will shame and catechize a hundred of them. 
2665-6 Anszv. Fr. Declar. War in Hart. Misc. II. 479 
A fig for France, or any that accords With those Low- 
country leather-apron lords. 2723 True Briton 20. 1. 
85 When you .. consented to use your utmost Efforts for 
chusing Two proper Sheriffs in Opposition to a Majority of 
Livery Men, and to stretch your Pocket among ^athcr- 
Apron Stentors. 2769 Dublin Merc. 26-19 Sept. 2/2 C-hatrs 
and settee .. leather-bottom chairs. 2897 Allbutts ayst. 

AW. III. 486 The so-called ‘leather-bottle stomach . 2900 

Everybody's Mag. III. 497/2 Wool cards-leather batJw 

implements set with wire teeth. , ,1... 

6 . General combs, a. attributive as leather^ 

merchant, ‘Zvork\ tMo leather-like txH). 

1589 Warner Alb. Ena. vii. 

wings., were •Leather-like vnplum dc. A ■,}. 'ijj-e 

Costa C^«c/ro/. 221 A..toughi^h rJfrie^Lthe^ 

* Ieather-^^ ork. 2 J 



LEATHER. 

■fa. objective, as leather-cutler, -dresser, -dyer, 
-gilder, f -parer, -seller, -stainer, -worker \ leather - 
cutting, -dressing, -stitching. Also in the names 
of implements used in the manufacture or pre- 
paration of leather : as leather-polisher, -softener, 
-stretcher, -stuffer. 

1804 W. Tennant Ind. Retreat. 11. 193 Chu 7 nars, or 
*Ieather cutters, 1889 T. Hardy Mayor of Casterbr. iv, 
The class of objects displayed in the shop-windows, 
scythes . . at the ironmongers .. at the glover’s and leather 
cutter's hedging-gloves [etc.]. 1875 Jowett Plato led. 

2) I. 220 Do you really know .. carpentering and 
■^leather-cutting? 16x1 Cotcr., .. a Fellmonger, 

a *I^ther-dresser. x86* Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hatlib. i. 
xtvi. 134 When the skins came in from the leather- 
dressers they were washed in a tub of cold water. 
C151S Cocke LorelCs B. 11 Pardoners, kynges benche 
gatherers, and '^lether dyers. 1692 Luttbell Brief Rel. 
(1857) II. 566 Three clippers seized ..one a *leather gilder. 
1725 Lond.Gaz. No. 6403/4 Joseph Woolley, .. *Leather- 
Pairer. exSiS Cocke LorelCs B. 9 Rokeler makers, dyers, 
and *lether sellers. 1847 Grote Greece ii. 1. (1862) IV. 356 
Kleon, the leather-seller. 1825 Hone Everyday Bk. I. 515 
Mr. Bailey, .. *leather-stainer. 1891 S. C. Scrivener Our 
Fields ^ Cities 53 Allotments for shoemakers to dig, after ten 
hours of *leather-stitching per diem. 1891 E. Kinclake 
Australian at H. Bi The French ^leather-workers have 
discovered the capabilities of their [kangaroos’] skins, 

c. instrumental, as leather-bound,, -covered adjs. 
1894 H. Gardener Unoff. Patriot 124 He reached up and 

took down a *Ieather-bound volume. 1868 Re/>. to Govt. 
V. S. Munitions iVar 102 A ""leather-covered seat. 

d. parasynthetic derivatives (often with simila- 
tive meaning), as leather-complexioned^ -eared, 
•legginged, -hinged, -shinned, -winged adjs. 

1809 Malkin Gil Bias yir. xiii. (Rtldg.) 16 That little 
swarthy, *leather-complexioned Adonis. 1682 Heraclitus 
Ridens No. 6t (1713) H- 128 Twelve "Leather-earM Dis- 
ciples might have been found in the Vicinage. 1837 
Dickens Pichv. xtx, Here the *leather-leggmed boy 
laughed very heartily. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. 
Tour (1803) 48 First comes a velveteen-jacketed, leather- 
legginged keeper. 2846 W. P. Scargill Puritan's Graiie 
20 The ruder shoutings of the •leather-lunged rabble. 1653 
Moufet & Bennet Healtlis Improv. <2746) 304 The Pro- 
vence Olives are.. more *leather skin’d, yet better for the 
Stomach than the Spanish. 2896 Mrs. B. M. Croker 
Village Tales i3 An active, leather-skinned man. 2590 
Spenser F. Q. n. xii. 36 The *lether-winged batt, dayes 
enimy. 

6. Special combs,, leather-back, a large soft- 
shelled turtle, Sphargis coriacea; leather-bark, 
a tree of the genus Thymelcea\ leather-board, 
a composition of leather scraps, paper, etc., glued 
together and rolled into sheets, used in slioemaking 
(Knight Diet, Jlfeeh. 1875); leather-carp, a 
scaleless variety of the cai-p j leather-cloth, cloth 
coated on one side with a waterproof varnish ; 
leather-coat, a name for russet apples, from the 
roughness of their skin; leather-flo'wer, a North- 
American climbing-plant {Clematis Viorna) with 
thick leathery purplish sepals ; leather-head, (a) 
slangy a blockhead; (^) Austral, the friar-bird; 
leather-headed a.y stupid, slow-witted; hence 
leatherheadedness ; leather-huugry, t {a) some 
variety of leather; (^) dial, skim-milk cheese; 
leather-hunting Cricket slang {od. sense 2 c), field- 
ing; f leather-kersnor [MHG. kHrseneerCy G. 
kiirsckner skinner] a pelterer; leather-leaf, a 
low evergreen shrub of the northern U.S. {Cas- 
sandra calyciilatd), with coriaceous leaves {Treas. 

Suppl. 1874); leather-man, a leather-seller; 
leather-mill (see quot. 1727-52); leather- 
mouthed a.y having a leather-like mouth (see 
quots.); leather-neck, a sailor's name for a soldier, 
from the leather slock he used to wear ; leather- 
paper, paper having a surface resembling that of 
leather ; leather-plant, a composite plant of the 
genus Celmisia, a native of New Zealand {Treas, 
Dot, Suppl. 1874); leather-back 

leather-wing, a name for a bat; leather-wood, 
(<t) a North American shrub of the genus Dirca, 
with a very tough bark ; (^) a Tasmanian wood 
of a pale reddish mahogany colour, Eucryphia 
billardieri (Morris). Also Leather-jacket. 

1835 OciLViE Suppl., * Leather-back. 2880 CasselCs Nat. 
Hist. IV. 260 I'he Leaiher-back Turtles, whose carapace is 
not covered with scales of shell, but with a dense coriaceous 
skin. 275X J. Bartram Observ. Trav. Pennsyh., etc. 28 
Abundance of •leather-bark or ihytnelea, which is plentiful 
in all this part of the countiw. 2880-4 F. Day Brit. Fishes 
1 1. 159 The •leather-carp, Cyprbius nudus, C. alepidotns, 
C. coriacens, or C. ttudtts, in which scales are absent, but 
theskinis ver\* much thickened. 1857^ Ar/t. Mag. 4 Apr. 321 
A singularly close and v'aluable imitation [of leather] known 
as ‘ Cro' kctt’s •Leather Cloth *, 1597 Siiaks. a Hen. /V, v, 
iii. 44 There is a dish of •Lethcr-coats for you. 2676 Wor- 
LiDCC Cyder (1691) 203 The Leather-Cfoat or Goldcn- 
Kusseting, as some calf it. Is a verj' good Winter-Fruit. 
x856 Tr/as.Bot.,*l..eMhtT-t[QwtT, Cletuaiis Viorna. <22700 
Ik E. Diet. Cant. Crno, ^Leatherdxead, a Thick-skulrd, 
Heavy-headed Fellow. 2817 L. Leichhardt Overland 
Ex/ed, xiii. 461 The Lcatncrhead with its constantly 
changing call and whistling. 2860 G. Bennett Gather- 
ings Nat. X. 233 Among the Honey-suckers is that singular- 
looking bird, the Leatherhcad, or Bald-headed Fri-artTV.?. 
fidorhyncus comicvlatus'). rt2668 Davenakt Nnvs fr. 
Plymouth SVks. (1673) so What a *Lcalhcr-hcadcd Dunce 
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Am I, to ask thee. 2876 ‘Mark Twain’ Tramp Abr. 
(1880) I. 206 His *leather-headedness is the point 1 make 
against him. 2478-0 Dark. Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 646 Sol. 

E ro corrlo de *lcdderhungry, iiijf. 2530 Palsgr. 238/2 
«ther hungrye, cstirbovlly, 1804 R. Anderson Cumberld. 
Ball. 103 Wr scons, leather-hungry, and whusky. 2886 G. 
Sutherland v4w2/ra/mxxvii. 278 Occasionally, in summer, 
there are days when.. the pastime of “leather hunting’ 
becomes somewhat tiresome. 2896 JVes/tn. Gas. ig June 
7/2 The Westerners had a long day’.s leather hunting at 
Lord’s yesterday. 2226 in Gilbert Hist, fy Munic. Doc. 
Ireland (Rolls) 83 Reginaldus le *leiherker.snere. 2624 
in Gross Gild Merck, II. la There have hitherto been three 
Companies in the town, those of the Drapers, *Leathermen, 
and Firemen, 1727-52 Chambers C><r/. ^v. /I/tV/, •Leather- 
Mills are used to scour, and prepare with oil, the skins of 
stags, buffaloes, elks, bullocks, &c. to make what they call 
buff-leather, for the use of the soldiery. 1895 Outing 
(U. S.) XXVI. 362/1 There is also a flour and leather mill. 
2653 Walton Angler u. 55 By a •leather mouthed fish, 
I mean such as have their teeth in their throat, as the 
Chub or Cheven, and so the Barbel [etc.]. 1757 Lisle 
Husbandry II. 155, I told him the ewes were leather- 
mouthed with thick lips. 1833 J. Rennie Alph. Angling 9 
Such fishes as have teeth thus placed far back upon the 
palate and upper part of the throat while they want them 
in their jaws, are termed by anglers leather-mouthed. 2890 
Pall MallG. 24 Jan. 2/1 He [the sailor] despises his friend 
the *leather-neck for a lazy and luxurious dog. 1890 Hosie 
IV. China 153 That famous tough paper which, .is wrongly 
called “leather* paper. The mistake is pardonable, for 
tlie character which means ‘leather’ also means ‘bark’. 
The paper is made from the fibrous inner bark of the 
Broussonetia papyrifera. 2884 Goode, etc. Fish, Industr. 
U.S. 1. 147 The so-called **Leather Turtle*, or * Luth *, 
or ‘Trunk Turtle 2852 Gosse Nat. in Jamaica 298 
The little nimble *Leather-wings pursue their giddy play 
in security. 2760 J. Lee Jntrod. Bot, App. 317 •Leather- 
wood, Dirca. 2882 Garden 8 Apr. 232/^ The Leather-wood 
..now in flower, though not showy, is interesting. 

Leather (le’tiaj), v. [t. Leather j/».] 

1, trans. To cover or arm with leather. 

<1x225, C1400 [see Leathered ppt. «.]. 2564-5 Acc, in 

Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) III. 362 For mending and 
newe lethering the Colledge Qulsshens v*. a 2774 Goldsm. 
Exper. Philos. (1776) II. 52 The piston or sucker is lea- 
thered so tight as to fit the barrel exactly. 2794 Rigging 4 
Seamanship 1. 27 The round holes of all caps are leathered. 
1830 Alford in Life (1873) 51 Cleaned, new-leathered, and 
tuned the dining-room piano. 2850 Fanny Parkes Wander. 
Pilgr. I. X35 My husband used to cut it up to leather the 
tips of billiard cues. 

2. To beat with a leathern thong; hence gen, to 
beat, thrash. 

<12625 Beaum. & Fl. Faitkf. Friends ii. in, I am mad, . . 

I shall leather 'em. 1764 Foote Mayor of G. i. Wks. 2799 
1. X74, I would so swinge and leather my lambkin. 2815 
sporting Mag. XLV. 161 Sam leather'd his man, and the 
mob were amazed. 2860 Gbo, Eliot Mitt on Fl, i. v, I gave 
Spouncer a black eye .. that’s what he got by wanting to 
leather me. 2882 Tennyson Promise of May 11. Wks.fxSSp) 
793A I'd like to leather 'im black and blue. 

Jig* intr. To work hard ; with away, on» 

2869 E, Farmer Scrap Bk, (ed. 6) 44 How they leather'd 
away at the job. 1893 Crockett Stickit Minister 239 So 
their minister simply kept leathering on at the fundamentals. 
+ Lea'tlierdooin. Obs. rare'^^. [Corruption 
of K. r idredon, — ‘ the eiderdown '.] Liderdown. 

2702 Bavnaro in Sir J. Floyer Hot 4 Cold Bath n. fxjop) 
285 Winter and Summer he was forced to wrap himself up 
in Flannel, and Leatherdoom. 

Leathered (le’d^jd),///.^. Also 3 i-lef erod. 
[f. Leather sb. or v. + -ED,] Covered, + loaded 
or provided with leather, or leathers. Of a ser- 
vant: Wearing ‘leathers’. 

<2x225 Ancr. R. 418 Ne nc beate ou b®r mide, ne mid 
schurge i-le5ered nc i-leaded. C1400 Destr. Troy 5500 Iche 
shalke hade a shild shapyn of tre, Wele Icddrit o lofte, x6io 
Guillim Heraldry vi. li. (x6ii) 256 He bcareth . . a Spurre 
with the Rowell downwards, l.eatbered. X794 W. Felton 
Carriages (1801) H. 190 The imperial is a leathered case, 
placed occasionally on the roof of the Coach, for the purpose 
of carrying Cloihcs. 1837 T. Hook jack Braz xii, A 
strapping livery servant, jacketed, topped, and leathered 
for travelling. 1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. Breakf.-t. vil. 
(1891) 168 Oars of spruce, balanced, leathered and ringed 
under your own special direction. 

Leatherette (leSsre-t). [f. Leather sb. + 
-ETTE.] A fabric composed of cloth and paper, 
in imitation of leather. 

^ 1880 Sat. Rev. 20 Nov, 655 Messrs. Dalziel's Bible Gallery 
is bound in vellum and leatherette, 2891 Brit. Weekly 
10 Sept. 308 The volume can be had in leatherette for half- 
a-crown. ^ 1897 G. M. Hopkins Exper. Sci. (ed. 17) 329 The 
bags— which hold one plate each— are made of the stout 
black paper known in the trade as leatherette. 

Leathering (le-Carig), vbl, sb. [f. Leather 

V. + -ING L] 

1, The action of covering, fitting, or furnishing 
with leather. 

25x7 Ace. in Arehxotogia XLVII. 310 For .. naylyng, 
lether^mg, bokelyng of ndmlxlvij complete harnes. 2794 
4 Seamanship I. 27 The .. hole is ..larger to 
allow for leathering. 2869 Eug. Mesh. 26 Nov. 257/3 '^e 

next come to ihc very important part of the work 

‘leathering'. 

b. concr. A covering or strip of leather. 

2852 Seidel Organ 38 The other ends of the bellows . . 
ciHed the hinges, arc provided with a double or triple 
leathering. x86i Jml. Soe. Arts IX. 746/t The leathering 
on the o.ar, to prevent chafe. 

2. collog, A flogging, beating. 

279X A. Wilson Poems 4 Lit. Prose <1876) II. 33 Ye 
°fscn*c a leathering, 2894 Barinc-Could Kitty Alone 
11. 269 >\ on't I only give that cursed beast a leathering.’ 


LEATHERU^-. 

- 3 . Comb, as leatbering-bed (see qnot.). 

1839 Murchison Silur. Syst. 1. ii. 18 ‘ Leathering bed*. 
Name given to a bed of very hard micaceous marlstone ' 
found in the Lower Lias. 

Lea’ther-ja^cket. [f. Leather sb, + Jacket.] 

1 . A name given to various fishes, having a 
thick skin; e. g. Batistes capriscus, Oligopliies sati- 
rus, and species of Monacanthus. 

2770 Cook Jml. 5 May (1893) 246 They had caught a 
|;reat number of small fish, which the sailors call leather 
jackets on account of their having a very thick skin. 1789 
W. Tench Exped. Botany Bay xv. 12^ To this may be 
added bass, mullet, skait, sole>, leather-jackets, and many 
other species. 2883E. P. Kamsay Food-Fishes N. S. Wales 
31 (Fish. Exhlb., Publ.) The ‘ leather jackets Monacanlhns, 
are the only members of this family [Sclerodermi] used as 
food. 1884 Goode etc. Fish. 4 L'ish. Industr. U. S. i. 172 
The Leather-jacket of Pensacola, Batistes capriscus, called 
I Trigger Fish 'in the CaroUnas. Ibid. 332 The Leather- 
jacket — Oligoplites saurxts. 

2 . Austral. A kind of pancake. 

2846 G. H. Haydon Five Y. Australia vl. 151 A 
plentiful supply of ‘ leather jackets ’ (dough fried in a pan), 
2855 R, Howitt Two Y. Victoria I. 117 (Morris) The 
leather-jacket .. is equal to any muffin you can buy in the 
London shops. 

3 . Austral, A name applied to various trees, on 
account of the toughness of their bark, e.g. 
Eucalyptus punctata (Morris). 

2874 Treas. Bot. Suppl., Leather-jacket of New South 
Wales, Eucalyptus resinifera. 

4 . j'he grub of the crane-fly. 

iBSx Eleanor Okmerod Man. Injur. Insects 66. 2898 R. 
Kearton Wild Life at Hofite a femalefslarllngl 

collecting’ leather-jackets ’ on a newly-mown lawn last July. 

t Lea'tlierly, a. Obs. [f. Leathek sb. + -lt i.] 
Leather-like, tough. 

*573 Tussrr xlix. (1878) 108 Poore Coblerhe tug- 
geth his leatherlie trash, if cheese abide tugging, tug Cisley 
a crash. 

Leathern (le’Sarn), a. Forms : i leSer(e)n, 
leSren, 4-5 letlier(e)ne, letherin, 5 leddering, 

6 leth(e)ren, lethrin, letheryn, Sc. ledderane, 
ledderyr, leddren, letbrone, leathering, 6-7 
leatherne, 7 leathren, lethern, 6- leathern. 
[OE. leSercu, f IcScr Leatheb sb. + -en; cf. Du. 
lederen, (j.ledem. The earlier OE. form was lUS- 
erin, liSrin = OS. litharin (gloss), OHG. Hdrtnl\ 

1 . Consisting or made of leather. Leathern con- 
venience, -ency, a circumlocution for a coach, 
originally imputed to the Quakers; hence in 
jocular use. 

C2000 <Elfrjc Gloss, in Wr,-W(ilcker 223/30 Scoitia, 
lebren fast, c 2050 Suppl. jElfrids Voc. ibid. 179/6 Seortius 
leocrn. 1362 Lancu P, Pi. A. v. 2x0 Lyk a Ictiieme pors 
lullede his chekes, 2382 Wyclif Lev. xiii. 59 This is the 
lawe of the lepre . . of all letherin purtenaunce. 2488 ha*. 

R. Wnrdr. (1815) 22 Item in a leddering purs. . . tuelf score 
& XVI salulis. 2522 Churchw, Ate. Pilton (Som. Rec. Soc) 

74 Item payde fora letheryn baag to ber y« keys— -iiii'*. 2546 
Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) 1. 234 Ane ledderane coil 
worth tua crovnis of the sone. 2583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 
574 A colt of kelt Weill beltit in ane leihrone belt.* 2634 
Milton Comus 626 He .. Would .. in requitall ope his 
leather’n scrip. 2683 Brit. Spec. 24 The poore.st of them 
were good Leathern Shooes, 2^9 E. Ward Lend. Spy viI. 
(1702) 3 Our Leathern-Convenienty being bound in the 
Braces to its Good-Behaviour had no more S^vay than a 
Funeral Herse. <1x700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Leathern 
Convenience (by the Quakers', a Coach. '2719 D’Uffev 
Pitts III. 322 Men with leathern Buckets, do quench Fire 
in a Town. 2796 Comde Boydelts Thames II. 123 Robert 
Scot, the inventor of leathern artillery. 2824 Scott .S'/. RO’ 
nan's x.v, At the duly appointed hour, creaked fbrth the 
leathern convenience. 2836 W. Irvjng Astoria I. 120 The 
Crow camp . . was composed of leathern tents. 2861 J. Y. 
Simpson Archxol. 56 Human bodies .. covered w’ilh the 
leathern and other dresses in ^vhich they died. 

b. Used with rulerence to the skin of the living 
animal. 

a 1325 Names of Hare in Rel. Ant. I. 134 The hert with 
the letherene homes. 2600 Shaks. A. Y.L. 11. i. 37 Such 
groanes That their discharge did stretch his leatherne coat 
Almost to bursting. x8sx Loncf. Gold. Leg. iv. Road to 
H irschau, The horses distend their leathern sides iviih water. 

c. nonce-use. Skin-clad. 

Fdivard Ilf, ii. il.120 Since leathern Adam till this 
youngest hour. 

2. Made of a substance resembling leather ; lea- 
Iher-like. Said esp. of the bat’s wings, hence 
of its flight, and occas. of the bat itself. Also Jg- 
, .*S*3 Uouglas Asneis xiii. Prol. 33 Vpgois the bak wyth 

Icdderyn flycht.^ 2600 Fairfax y<Tjj<7 ix, xxv. 164 
An hideous dragon .. With iron pawes, and leathren wings 
djsplaid. 2663 Butler Hud. 1. lii. 153 But .. the late-cor- 
reeled Leathern Ears of the circumcised Bretliren. tjb'j 
Death s Vis. ix. note 4 (1713) 43 It has been a Question, 
whether the Leathern Bat (askis caird)be to be annumber'd 
among Birds or Beasts. 1725 VovF.Odyss. xn.514 Soto the 
beam the bat tenacious clings. And pendant round it cla-sps 
Ins leathern wings. 2746 Collins Ode to Even, iii, The 
weak-eyed bat . . flits by on leathern wing. 18x2 H. & J* 
Smith Rej.Addr., The Theatre Who's, that calls 'Silence M 
with such leathern lungs? 1879 Todhunter Alcestis 100 
Death. .Thou shall fly no more, For .all thy leathern wings. 

1B86 EL^voRT^v W. Somerset Word-bk., Leathem-hird, 
the bat, 1895 Mrs. B. M. Croker Village Tates 
xoo Her wondrous loveliness stirred even the leathern hearts 
of these hill-men. 

Comb. 2664 Evelyn Pomona The thick skin, or leathern- 
«at [= leather-coat (apple.]. 18x8 W. Invi.vc Sketch AL, 
Leg.Sleepy Hollow, Old farmers, aspare Icathcrn-faccd race- 
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Hence liea’theraly (uiv», ? clumsily. 

1594 Nashb Unfort, Trav. 33 A Comedie ..which was 
so filthily acted, so leathernly set forth, as would haue 
moued lavighter in Heraclitus. 

jjeatheroid (le’tJaroid). [f. Leather sb. + 
-oiD.] A fabric consisting of cotton paper, 
chemically treated so as to resemble raw-hide. 

i88a Knowledge iS Aug. 193 Leatheroid . . consists of 
a number of thicknesses of cotton paper .. The .. strength 
and adhesion it possesses are derived from a chemical bath. 
1900 July 517/1 Telescopes made of leatheroid. 

^eatliery (le'Sari), a. [f. Leather sb. -}- -y.] 
Resembling leather in appearance or texture ; fre- 
quent in botanical use — Coriaceous. Of the 
voice : As if proceeding from an organ of leather. 

1552 Huloet, Letherye or of lether. 1681 Grew Museum 
111 Wormius calls this Crust a Leathery Skin. X787 
Faviilies Perianth eight-leaved, leathery. xSzx 

Crmg Lect. prazving il. 127 The fleshy tints of the pictures 
painted in oil become brown and leathery. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 288 Marnthium vulgare .. Leaves .. much 
wrinkled, leathery. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's 
Phaner. 418 Leathery leaves of Conifers. 1888 Century 
Mag. Feb. 565/2 She thrust forward her leathery band. 
1897 AllbittCs Syst. Med. IV. 470 The tones of the voice 
were leathery. 1898 J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. IX. 
No. 34. 103 The valves of the heart, especially the mitral, 
were thickened and leathery. 

Comb. 1851 Mayne Reid Seal^ Hunt, xxi. 155 The 
hair was all worn off it [a cap], leaving a greasy, leathery- 
loolcing surface. 1880 C. R. ^Iarkham Pertiv, Bark 167 
Several Calisaya trees were growing on the summit . . in 
company with the leathery-leafed huaturu, 

Leathic, Leatic : see Liatico. 

Ziea*tlLWake, a. Obs. exc. north, dial. 
Forms : i liSe-, leo'Suwac, 4 leotLewok, 5 lith-, 
lythewayke, 6 leath(i)e 'we(a)ke, lyeth-waike, 
leithweik, 7 leeth-, lieth-, 9 dial, leathwake. 
[OE. libezvdc, leoHuwdc, f. ieoHu limb, Lith sb, 
+ wdc soft, pliant : see Weak a.] Having the 
joints flexible ; hence gin. pliant, soft. 

ciooo Endowments Men 84 in Exeter Bk. 298 Sum hiS .. 
for gum-hegnum leoht and leol>u*wac. c *330 Rel, Ant. II. 
229 Theroure body is leothe-wok,3yf strengthe vrom above- 
1483 Cath. Angl.siiZ '2 hhhwsLyketfexibilts, *545 Ascham 
ToxofiJt. (Arb.l 129 A fedder is fit for a shafte . . bycause it 
is leathe weake to giue place to the bowe. Ibid, 139 Waxe 
taketh prime whan it is warme and lealhieweke. ss^zAnc. 
Monum. Rites Durham (Surtees) 55 He (St. Cuthbertl was 
taken out of the ground, .lying like to a man sleping, being 
found saife and uncorrupted and lyeth-waike. 167I Ray K, C, 
IVords 30 Leeihwake^ limber, pliable. 1788 \V. Marshall 
Yorksk, II. 339 Leathzvake, lithe, weak, flexible, limber, 
feeble ; as a hair, a thread, an ozler twig, or an angling rod. 
z8«8 Carr Craven JDial.t Leaihc'Wake^ supple in the joints. 
Hence f ^ea'thwakeness. 

1548 R. Hutten Sunt 0/ Divinity Sja, [Attributes of a 
glorified body! Lelthweiknes & quicknes or redines. 

Iieattre, obs. form of Letter, 

£eave (Ifv), sb. Forms: r l^af, 2 dat. 
16 ve, (3 luve), 3-6 leve, 4 lef, leef, lyve, Sc. 
leyf(e, leife, 4-5 lefe, leeve, Sc. leiff, 4-6 Sc, 
leif, 5 lewe, 6 leffe. Sc. leive, live, lyve, 6-7 
lieve, 3, 6- leave. [OE. Uaf^ str. fern. = OHG. 
*louba (MHG. louhe, str. fcm., early mod.G. 
laube) OTeut. Kypc'^lanM, whence *latli>Jan (see 
Leve z/.l to permit). 

The etymological sense is prob. * pleasure, approval * ; the 
root is identical with that of Love, Lief, Believe, etc. 
The mod. form represents not the OE. nom. (which would 
have given *leaf\ but the dat. and accus. leafe^ which >vas 
more frequent In use.] 

1 . Permission asked for or granted to do some- 
thing: freq. in phr. to ask, beg, get, give, grant, 
have, obtain leave ; ^beside (obs.), by, viith, ■without 
(the) leave (of). 

. By your leave: used as an apology for taking a liberty: 
often ironically used when some remark is made which 
will be unwelcome to the person addressed. 

C900 tr. BsdeCs Hist. iv. v. (1890) 278 Buton jjtEs bIscopes 
leafe. ir. . O, E, Chron. an, 1048 (Laud MS.), [He] sasc on 
ham biscoprice he se cyng him ser geunnan hsfde be his 
fulre leafe. a 1131 Ibid.s^n. 1128 (Laud MS.], Be hes kynges 
leue. c X200 Tnn. Coll. Horn. 167 Ure drihten . . 3af leue 
he deuel to binimende him his oref and his ahte. c 1220 
Bestiary 226 Wat if he leue haue of ure heuen louerd for to 
deren us. ? a 1300 Shires <5* H undreds Eng. in O. E. Misc. 
345 Myd he^ kin^s leaue. ax3oo Fall 4- Passion 75 in 
E. E. P. (1862) 14 po pilat had igrant is luue glade y-no3 ho 
was: he nem bat swet bodi adun an blriid hir in a fair pla.s. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 14744 Mi bus agh be.. Hus o prater.. And 
yee mak it, wit-vten leue, A to-draght o reuer and thefe. 
c 1325 Deo Gracias 33 in E. E, P. (1862) 125 pen scide pe 
prest, sone bi H leue I most scye forh my sernise. c 1374 
Chaucer Troylus m. 622 But execut was al bisyde hir leue 
At the goddes wil. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvii. 863 But leiff, 
he hame has tane his gat. CX380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 40 
Here wyues han 3ouen here housbondis lyue [.IAS*. IP. 
leeve]. CX38S Chaucer L. G. IV. 2283 Pkilomene, Al the 
laste leue hath she to go. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) v. 
17 To haue leue for to passe mare surely thurgh pe cun- 
treez. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i 395, I pray you giue 
me leaue to goe from hence. Z599 tn Butted Dyets drie 
Dinner P vij b, Buttes (by thy leaue) He be a Guest of 
thine. 1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 8x6 But by their 
leaves these reasons are very weak. X613 Purchas Pit- 
grimage (1614) 293 They never goe abroad without leave, 
except to the Bath. 1653 A. Wilson yas./j 112 Sir Walter 
Rawleigh , . made Accesses to the King, whereby he got 
leave to visit the New World. 1705 Hickeringill Priest- 
cr. (1721) 1. 41 If the French King invade without putting 
■off his Hat, or saying, by your Leave. 17x3 Addison 


Guardian No. 140 P 2 By my correspondent’s good leave, 
I can by no means consent. 18x5 W. H, Ireland Scribble- 
omania 253 Upon which subject I shall beg leave to dwell 
a little, X838 Dickens Nick. Nick. Hi, IMl speak to you 
a moment, ma’am, with your leave. *840 — Bam, Rudge 
xvi, The solitary passenger was startled by the chairmen’s 
cry of ‘ By your leave there I * as two came trotting past him. 
1855 Browning Fra Lippo L. i, I am poor brother Lippo, 
by your leave ! 1885 Law Rep. 29 Chanc. Div, 268 Pur- 
suant to this leave, the daughter .. applied to add to the 
decree. 

b. Proverbs. 

1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § X43 Seldom doth the housbande 
thryve withoule the leve of his wyfe, 1546 J. Hevwood 
Prov. (1867) 20 Ye might haue knokt er ye came in, leaue 
is light. 1633 B, JoNSON Lervds Welcome at We/beck, 
Leave is ever faire, being ask’d ; and granted is as light, 
according to our English Proverbe, Leave is lighL 

fc. 7 o give leave {Jig.^ of conditions or cir- 
cumstances) : to allow, permit. Obs. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems x.vix. 7 Quhen I wald blythlie 
ballattis breif, Langour thairto givis me no leifi 2576 
Fleming Paiiopl. Epise. 316 As the measure of my abilitie 
wil give me le.ave. 16x7 Moryson ///«. 11. 109 He would 
. .keepe the field as necre Tyrone, as his meanes would give 
him leave. 1644 Direct. Pub/. Worship 39 So far as the 
time will giue leaue. 1797 Encycl. Brit. lA. 14/r One. .of 
these, .columns will become longer., and give the lighter 
fluid.. leave to rise in its place. 

f d. To give (a fish) leave : to give (him) play. 

1633 Lauson Comm, on Seci\ Angling C 5 When you 
have hookthim, give him leave, keeping your Line straight. 

e. In military, naval, and official use (also some- 
times in schools) : (a) Leave of absence^ or simply 
leave^ permission to be absent Irom a post of duty. 
(See also sick-leave^ On leave : absent from duty by 
permission. (^) Hence, the period of such absence. 

177X Burke Let. 31 July, Corr. (1844) I. 255 He has got 
a leave of absence. 1802 C. Jamf3 Milit. Diet., Leave of 
absence, a permission which is granted to officers., and 
soldiers, to be absent from camp or quarters for any specific 
period. 1829 Marryat/^. Mildmay x. To-morrow my leave 
expires- X83X Lamb Ess. Elia Scr. ii. Nezvspapers y*"^- 
ago 342 On one fine summer holyday (a ‘whole day’s leave’ 
we called it at Christ's Hospital). 1844 Regut. 4- Ord. 
A rmy 86 Officers, going on Leave of Absence, i860 Reade 
Cloister 4 * H. x.xxvHI, He^ was going on leave, after some 
years of service, to sec his kindred at RemiremonL 1864 
Tennyson Sea-Dreams 6 They.. Came, with a month's 
leave given them, to the sea. 1878 N. Atner. Rev. CXXVI, 
93 Furloughed men returned ..before their ‘leaves' had 
terminated. 

2 . To take {one's) have (const, of, t at, t to, + on) : 
orig. f to obtain permission to depart {obs. rare) ; 
hence, to depart with some expression of farewell ; 
to bid farewell, t Also rarely, to fang, gel, have, 
latch leave, (See also French leave.) 

e 1250 Gen. 4 ' Ex, 2697 Mai he no leue at hire taken bul-if 
he it mai mio crafte maken. a tym Cursor M. 4999 pair 
leue pai laght ( 7 'r/V/. toke], and ^var ful blith, 1375 Barbour 
Bruce v. 253 I har-wilh-all he lowtit, and his leyf has tane. 
Ibid. XX. 109 Quhen on bath halfis levts wes lane, c *386 
Chaucer Frankl. T. 763 They take bir leue, and on hir 
wey they eon. a 1400-30 Ale.xanderZ^ Faire at philip |?e fers 
bair leue fangen. c 1430 .Tyr Tryam. 52 He toke hys Je\ c 
at the quene. C143S Terr. Portugal 946 Torrente .. 
toke leve on kjmg and knyght. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 31 Aftyr leve takyn to shyp they went. CZ460 
J. Russell Bk. Nurture 070 Of youre souerayne take 
no leue; but low to hyra afowL csyyoMelnsineWxi. 334 
He toke leue to the Pope, 1523 Lo. Berners P'roiss. I. x. 9 
This lady departed . .and all her company, with syr John of 
HeynauUe, who with great peyne gatte leue of his brother. 
1593 Shaks. Rick. II, \. in. 50 Let vs take a ceremonious 
leaue .And louing farwell of our seucrall friends. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, x. 458 Jlk from vther 
takeng lhair lyue departet. 1610 B,JoNSONW/<r 4 . v. iv, We 
will . , lake our leaues of this ore-weaning raskall, 1667 
Milton P. L, in.739 And Satan bowing low .. Took leave, 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe ii. xvi. (1840)342 The young lord look 
his leave of us. 1864 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. Ill, 236 When | 
she took leave of me the night before starting, 
b. transf. and fig- 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems xxH. 73 Twa curis or ihre hes 
vpolandis Michell Thocht he fra nolt had new tane leif. 1308 
in Dunbars Poems (1893) 321, I tak my leve at all vnsted- 
faslnes. 1397 Morlev liitrod. Mus, 115, I wil then take 
my leaue of you for this time, till ray next leisure, at which 
time I mcane lo leame of you that part of musicke which 
resteth. 1653 Fuller Ch. Hist.x. iv. § 41, 225 We take our 
leaves ofTyndal. 1660 Milton Free Cotnmsv. Wks. 1738 I. 
587 They may permit us a little Shroving-time first, wherin 
to speak freely, and take our leaves of Liberty. 1703 
Maundrell Joum. ferns. (1732) 108 We went to take our 
leaves of the holy Sepulcher. 1723 Wodrarv Corr. (1843) 
III. 33 There was never a schoolboy more desirous to have 
the play than 1 am to have leave of this world. X77X 
Franklin Autobiog.'Wks. 1840 1 . 65, 1 now took leave of 
printing, as I thought, for ever. 
t 3 . Leave-taking; in. ^hv. aztdience of leave : see 
Audience 6, Obs. 

exafioDestr. Troyx. 1823 Antenorvntomly lumet his way 
Withoutym lowtyng or lefe. x«i [see Audience 6]. 1724 
Lend. Gaz. No. 6321/1 Mr. Finch had his Audience of 
Le,ave of the King and Queen of Sweden. 1734 tr. Roltit^s 
Anc. Hist. (1827) VII. vii. xviL 226 The king having like- 
wise tendered them very considerable presents at their 
audience of leave. 

4 . To give (a person) his leave: to give him 
his dismissal. To get ones leave : to get one's dis- 
missal, Now only Sc, (Cf. F, congi.) 

1508 Dunbar Tua mariit v.^men 67 We suld .. gif all 
larbaris thair levels, quhan thai lak enrage, a xs68 Cover- 
dale Bk. Death xxvi. (1579) **8 The sicke must geue all 
other worldely matters theyr leave. X637 Rutherford 
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Lett. (1862) I. 272 He- .w^. give an evil servant his leave at 
mid-term. 

5 . attrzb. and Comb., as leave-giving \ leave- 
breaker, a sailor who breaks his leave of absence ; 
so leave-breaking; leave-day (also leave-out 
day), at certain schools, a day on which boys 
are allowed to go beyond the precincts of the 
school ; t leave-niming = Leave-taking. 

cx86o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. p. v, *Leave-breakers 
prevent the officers from giving the indulgence. Ibid., 
*Leave-breaking is occasioned by the indulgence of. .vices. 
X817 Coleridge Lit, 1 . 16 In my friendless wanderings 

on our *Ieave-days. {footnote) The Christ Hospital phra<ie, 
not for holidays altogether, but for those on which the boys 
are permitted to go beyond the precincts of the school. 
1834 Keble in Lfe (1869) xvii. 394 When he comes here 
on leave-out days. x4So-rS3o Myrr. our Lndye 102 Wyt- 
tynge well that the blyssyng, or “leaue geuynge, longelh 
pryncypally to God. 1340 Ayenb. 112 Vor he hit ous let : 
at his “yleave-nymynge andat his laste bequide. 

lieave (IfV), 7/.I Foims: i lefan, 2-3 lasven, 
lefen, lefven, leven, 3 leafen, leave(n, 4-5 leef, 
leeve. -yn, leff(e, leif(e, lev, leyf(f, -fe, -ve, 
(lyve), 4-6 lef(e, leve(ii, lewe, leif(f, 6 (leavy) 
Sc. laif, live, 7 leaf, leav, 8-9 Sc. {colloq.) lea’, 
5- leave. Pa. t, i Isfde, 3-3 Icefde, l(e)afde, 
Itev-, lefede, 3-5 leved(e, 4-5 lefid, -it, lef(f yt, 
Sc, lewid, -it, -yt, 4-6 lafde, laf(f)t(e, lefte, 
(5 leoft, lefft, levit, leyfft), .Sr. leifit, 6 leaft, 
4- left. Pa. pple. i Irefed, 3 leaved, 4le(v)ed, 
-id, -it, leift, leyved; also 4 leven, 5 leve, 
4-5 laf(f)te, -yn, 4-6 lefte, Sc. lev-, lewyt, 
6 leaft, 4- left. See also Y-left. [OE. Ikfan 
trans. and intr., corresp. to OFiis. Ihta to leave, 
OS. -IBian in farletiid pa. pple., left over), 
OHG,, MHG. leiben, ON. hifa to leave, Goth. 
-laibjan (in bilaibjan to leave behind) OTeut. 
*la^fan, f. *laitA remainder, relic (see Lave sb.), 
whence also the intr. vbs. OS. leton, OHG. leibht 
to remain. The OTeut. *lait)jan is the causative 
of *liban str. vb., represented by the compounds 
OE. bellfan (see Belive v^, OFris. beliva, bliva, 
MDu. bliven (Du. blijveit), OHG beltban (MHG. 
beltben, bltben, mod.G. hUiben), to remain. 

The root^ (OTeut. *//?-, *lnib- OAryan “^lip-, *leip-, 
*loip‘) has in Teui. only the sense ‘to remain, continue' (so 
in Live v.), which appears also in Gr. Airrap^r 

persevering, importunate. This sense is usually regarded 
as a development from a primary sense ‘to adhere, be 
sticky’, exemplified in Lith. Bpti, (DSl. Upiti to adhere, 
lepiti to stick, Gr, AiVos gre.ise, Skr. rip-, lip- to smear, 
adhere to. 

The view of some scholars, that the Teut. words may 
belong to the Ar^’an root *leiq- to leave (whence Gr. Aeiireu', 
L. linguere), is plausible with regard lo the sense, but the 
tendency of recent research is unfavourable to the admission 
of its formal possibility.] 

I. To have a remainder; to cause or allow to 


remain. 

L trans. Of a deceased person : To have remain- 
ing after one (a widow, children, property, repu- 
tation, etc.). 

e 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark xii. 22 And ealle seofon hi hasfdon & 
S£ed ne Isefdon. 1382 SVyclif Ruth i. 3 The housboond of 
Noemie, is deed, and she lafte with the sones. cx^ooApol. 
Loll. 4 Better to die wih out barnes, hun to lef vnpilouse 
barnis aftir. 1604 E. GIrimstone] D' Acosta’s Hist. Indies 
vr. xxi. 455 For ihe entertainment of the family he left. 
18x8 (Bruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 512 Incase he .should. .leave 
no lawful heir. 1838 Thirlwall Greece V. 165 He left an 
infant son named Amyntas. 1881 Gardiner & Mullinger 
Study Eng. Hist, i. vi. 103 The medieval saints .. had left 
no successors. 1891 Law Reports Weekly Notes 201/^1 He 
intended that whatever property he left should be divided. 


b. Of things or conditions; To have remaining 
as a trace or consequence after removal or cessation. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess, Waters f II. 296 Most chalybeate 
waters leave no common vitriol upon evaporation. 18x4 
WoRDSW. Excursion vii. 27 It had left, Deposited upon the 
silent shore Of memory, images and precious thoughts. 
1823 F. Clissold Ascent Alt. Blanc 24 This area is so 
detached from the rock, as to leave a crevasse running along 
its base. 1883 Sir J. Hannen in Law Reports 10 P. D. 87 
A small blister, which subsided in a day or two leaving 
only a redness of the skin. 

2 . To transmit at one’s death to heirs or succes- 
sors. Hence, to direct that (something which one 
possesses) shall descend after one’s death to a 
specified person^ corporation, etc. ; to bequeath or 
devise. Also in indirect passive, 

Beozvulfiiqo (Gr.) pinum magum laef folc ond rice, cxooo 
Ags. Gosp. John xiv. 27 Ic laefe eow sibbe. asz'p Cursor 
Al. 2423s Sin i sal to mi fader fare, I sal \>c leue a fere. 1484 
Caxton ofAlfonce lii.Agood man labourer wentc 
fro lyf to deth [and] lefte nothyng to his sone but only 
a hows. 1308 Dunbar Poems vi. 36 Corpus meum ebnosun , 

I leif on to the toune of Air. 1526 Pilgr. Perf OY- * 
1531) 27 Than we made our last wyll and **\*^"’^”*’ yy 
we lefte lo the worlde our kynne and • 

Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 3 We should ha^^ > 

more errours to our posteritie. 15^ 

They in riches floorish dne.And children 

1651 Hobbcs Lmiath. It. xxvni. in 

left to him, and lo him onely. 1676 . Brooks 

Hisl. MSS. Cemm. Am. v. eg i , /“S 

hath letf me in/. 17'3 Add.sos AlcsS 

leftathousand pounds byan uncle. * 73 ’^. t fj bin, bv 
I. § I A good collection, chiefly of old books, 
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a clergyman his uncle. 1844 Dickens Mari. Chuz, .\liv, 
H 1 knew how you meant to leave your money. 1849 
Macaulay .Wj/. vi. II. 127 The seventeenth century 
has. in that unhappy country, left to the nineteenth a fatal 
heritage of malignant passions. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serin, 
iv. (1877) 87 Suppose him suddenly to' be left an enormous 
fortune. 1895 Bookman Oct. 23/1 The great engravers of 
the age of Louis have left us innumerable portraits. 

abiol. 1837 Syd. Smith Let. to Singleton Wks. 1859 II, 
Men of Lincoln have left to Lincoln Cathedral, and men of 
Hereford, to Hereford. 

b. In passive : To he clc.) left : to be 

(well, etc.) provided for by legacy or inheritance. 

1606 Dekker Sev.Sinnes v. (Arb.) 36 Richmens sojines 
that were left well. 1875 Jas. Grant One 0/ the ‘600* ii. 21 
Cora shall be well and handsomely left. 

3 . To allow to remain in the same place or con- 
dition ; to abstain from taking, consuming, remov- 
ing, or dealing with in some particular manner. 
I'o be left', to remain. 

ciooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xix. 44 Hig ne lasfaS on h®. 
ofer stane, cxzo5 Lay. 994 A 1 heora god we sculen nimen, 
& Intel hem Iseuen. axzz$ Ancr, R. 70 Muchc fol he were 
..^if he grunde Jjs greet & lefde hene hwete. a i%qq Cursor 
M. 4983 pe yongeist . . pai lefte at peir fader in. Ibid. 5401 
Es vs noght leued hot erth bar. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 
TOO Wharfor that man may be balden wode. That cheses 
the ille and leves the glide. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 247 Fre 
liking to leyve, or do That at hys hart hym drawls to. 1382 
Wyclif Num. ix. 12 The! shulen not leeue of it eny thing 
vnto the morwe. a 1548 Hall Ckron., Hen. VL *29 It was 
not the poynt of a wiseman, to leave and let passe, the cer- 
tain for the uncertain. 1576 Fleming Epist, 67 

For, what place is left now for honestie? where lodgeth 
goodnes? 1693 Evelyn De la Quint'. Compl. Gard.^Dict.^ 
To Head a Tree, is to cut off the Head or Top, leaving only 
the bare Stem without any Top Branches. 2697 Dampier 
Voy. I. 315 The Trunk . . they leave in the Sun 2 or 3 days. 
1709 Steele Taller No. 139 f i Business and Ambition 
take up Men’s Thought.s too much to leave Room for 
Philosophy. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Distant CoT^espondenis, 
If you do not make haste to return, there will be little left 
to greet you, of me, or min^ 2845 Bunn Dis. Liver 264 
Persons who . . have . . very little liver left, 2898 N. Q. 
3S Oct. 301/2 The six [criminals] .. were however ‘left for 
death ‘ as the phrase then went. 

f b. ahsoL, esp. in the sense 'not to consume the 
whole of one’s portion of food, etc. ’ ; also with 
over. 

1603 Knoi.les Hist, Turks 893 He., made himselfe 
able at his own choice and pleasure to leave or take. 26x1 
Bible Ruth ii. 14 She did eate, and was sufficed, and left 
[2552 Coverdale, left over]. 2^2 Fullf.r Holy < 5 * Pro/, 
State \v, xiv. 3x0 A worthy work (wherein the Reader may 
rather leave then lack). 

c. To have as a remainder (in the operation of 
subtraction). Of a number or quantity : To yield 
(so much) as a remainder when deducted from some 
larger amount. 

C2425 Crafte of Homhrynge fE. E. T, S.) 18 Medie 8. pen 
|>ou scnalt leue 4. 1709 7 . Ward Introd. Math. ii. Ii, § 2 
11734) *50* ei—b Taken from Leaves +2^ for the 

Remainder. 2896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad ii, .And 
take from seventy springs a score. It only leaves me fifty 
more. 

d. With complementary sb., adj., or phrase: To 
allow to remain in a specified condition ; not to 
change from being so-and-so. Often with a nega- 
tive ppl. a., to leave undone^ unsaid etc. = to 
abstain from doing, saying, etc. Also, with mix- 
ture of sense 7 b ; To put into, or allow to remain 
in, a certain condition on one’s departure. 

f 220$ Lav. 1508 NulleS heo leaue [1273 lefuen] nenne of 
ous a-Uue. a lyn Cursor M. 11228 The sonne goth iborogh 
glas And leyith yt hole as it was. 1375 Barbour Bruce ix. 
453 He levit nocht about that toune Tour standand, stane 
no wall. 2526 Tinuale Matt, xxiii. 23 For ye lythe mynt 
ann>'s and commen and leave the wayglhtyer mattres 
of the lawe ondone. 2552 Bk, Com. Prayer, Gen. Con/., 
We haue left vndone those things which we oughte to 
haue done. ^ 2576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 301 Then did you 
leave us sticking in the myre. 2591 Spenser Muiopot, 155 
Ne did he leave the mountaines bare unsecne, Nor the 
ranke grassie fennes delights^ untride. 2623 Purchas Pit’ 
grimage (1614) 292 The Jewish .. Wisc*men, have left no 
part of life unprovided of their superstitious care. 2794 
Palpw Ex>id. (1825) II. lox To leave the argument without 
proofs, is to leave it without effect 2B03 ^iARY Charlton 
\t'i/e < 5 * Mistress 11 . 62 Dolly had left the dressing-room 
door half open. 2809-20 Coleriixje Sailors Fortune iii, 
Being now on that part of his life which I am obliged to leave 
almost a blank. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 297^ An 
important mililarj' resource which must not be left unnoticed. 
18M Law Times LXXXV. 232/2 If the limber adds beauty 
or shelter to the mansion-house, the tenant for life must 
leave it intact. 

4 . fa. To neglect or omit to perform (some 
action, duty, etc.); « To leave undone (see 3d); 
also with inf. to omit to do something. Obs. * 

A 1300 Cursor M. 3144 He left noght do his l.iucrd wtl. 
c 1380 WvcL!F.SV/. Wks. 111.348 Y leevc to speke of stelyng 
of wymmen. — IPks. (1880) 328 Sih b.it crisi not laile 
in ordynaunce to liis chlrchc, & he left confessioun, it 
semeb I’m it is not ncdeful. /bid. 410 pey lecuen pat crist 
hiddiK ^2489 CAxros Bianchardyn xxiv, 8r He sholde 
not leue to bringc her his two doughlcrs. 2502 Ord. Crysten 
Men (W. de W. 1506) Prol.6 Good werkes that a man leiieih 
to do ayenst the merej* of god. 1538 Starkey England 1. i. 
-4 Yf wj'se men ..wold have bent tncmsclfe to that purpose 
Icuyng such fon respecte of tjTne and place, 2557 North 
Gueuaras Diall Pr. (1619) 69^2 They,. living in flesh, did 
leave to use the workes .. of the flesh. 2558-68 Warde tr. 
.^lexis' Seer. 24 b, Not leaving to dooc their husincsse 
abrodc iiolwUhsianding. 2597 A. M. Ir. Cuillemeau's Fr. 


Chirurg. 6/1 Yet must not we leave to effecte that which 
this arte requirelh. 2624 QuARLES.S’rWj Elegies\\\. 14 Thou 
leav’st what thy Creator did Will thee to doe. 

nbsol. ^2374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1518 Weep if thou 
wolt, orleef, c Lay Folks l^fass Bk. (I^IS. BiJ 243 "Offer 

or leeue, wheper j’C lyst. 2486 Bk, St. Albans C v, That 
an hauke use hir craft all the seson to flye or lefe. 

b. To allow to stand over, to postpone (an 
action, a subject of consideration). 

1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Classe 215, I ^vill leave 
his composition untill I shewe you the making of it among 
other instrumentes. 1628 Earle Microcosm,, Young-man 
(Arb.) 51 Hee leaues repentance for gray hajTcs. 

6 . To abstain from appropriating, dealing with, 
or doing (something) so that another person or 
agent may be able to do so without interference ; 
to suffer to be controlled, done, or decided by 
another instead of oneself; to commit, refer. Const. 
to or dat . ; also with. 

£2300 Has'rerw. Helt J04 Heovene ant erthe tac to the— 
Soules in helle lef thou roe. 2486 Bk. St. Albans Eiijb, 
All that here s>kyne and talowand Rounge leue me, 2559 
W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 243, 1 . . wil leave it to 
such as are Pilotes. ^ 2562 Daus tr.^ Bnllinger on Apoc. 
(1573) 93 h, For desptsyng of the simple truth, men he 
left vp to lying deccauers. 1590 Spenser F, Q. i. vii. 9 
This man forlorne And left to loss. 1638 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 127, I., leave such theories to those that study 
^leteors. 2660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 277 The 
flood retiring within its bounds, leaves their dwellings^ to 
their possession again. 1670 A. Koberts Adventures T.S, 
180 When we had our Dispatches, we left him to his own 
Fortune. 2726 G. Roberts Four Years Voy. 302, I told 
him, I would leave all that to his management. ^ 2772 
ynnius Lett. liv. 283, I will leave him to his suspicions. 
2796 Burke Regie. Peace i. {C. P. S.) 73 Nothing in the 
Revolution .. was left to accident. 2849 Macaulay jY/j/. 
Eng. it. I. 257 The rage of the hostile factions would liave 
been sufficiently violent, if it had been left to itself. 2890 
Ld. Esher in Laxv Tisnes Rep. LXIII. 692/1 This c.n.se 
ought not to have been left to the jury. x^7 Ailbutt's 
Syst. Med. HI. 876 The prospect of success by operation is 
so slight that ..it is better to leave the case to nature. 

b. With obj. and infinitive : To allow (a person 
or thing) to do something, to be done or dealt 
with, without interference. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 2531) sb, Leauynge them 
and suffrynge them to he without meate and drynke a cer- 
teyn season. 2662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 
107 The Great Duke never signs expeditions, but leaves that 
to be done by the Secretaries of State, 2665 Hooke 
Mierop“. 85 And what I have therein perform'd, I leave the 
Judicious Reader to determine. 2670 A, Roberts Adi>cn» 
tures T. S. 152 They always left them to enjoy their own 
without disturbing them. 2719 Waterland Vind. Christ's 
Div.^ V. (1720) 81 In the Interim 1 may fairly leave you to 
consider it. 2828 Cruise Digest (ed, 2) II. 233 To leave 
the title of the inheritance to go one way, and the trust of 
the term another way, 2828 Codbett/^o/. Reg, XXXIII. 
116 He left him to shift for himself. 2828 Scott F. M, 
Perth XXXV, The Earl rode off., leaving Albany to tell his 
tale as he best could. 28S2 Gardiner &’ Mullincer Study 
Eng. Hist. 1. ix. 165 The future was to be left to take care 
of Itself, jdgs Lmv Times Rep. LXXIII. 22/1 The court 

left the parties to take their own course. 

c. To leave {somethings mucks etc.) to he desired', 
lo be (more or less) imperfect or unsatisfactory. 

Common in journalistic use ; suggested by the F. laisser 
d disircr, which is sometimes, though faultily, imitated in 
its ellipsis of the obj. 

6 , To deposit or give in charge (some object) or 
station (persons) to remain after one's departure ; 
to give (instructions, orders, information, e. g. 
one’s name or address) for use during one’s absence. 
Phrase, to leave a card on -(a person). 

c 1350 WiU, Palerne 2858 His bag wih his bilfodur wi|> he 
best he lafie. c 1380 Wyclif Scl. Wks. I. 17 Leeve 

hi offring at h® auter. a 1548 Hall Chron.j Hen. VIII, 
X04 b, He left another nombre and left capitaines to overse 
them. 2655 Stanley Hist. Philos. 1. (1701) 30/x He .. left 
order with his friends that they should carry' his bones to 
Salamis. 2704 De Foe in 15/4 Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App, IV. 83 The letter has not reached your hands, though 
left with your porter last Friday night, c 1709 Prior 
Protogenes 6- Apelles 50 WiU you please To leave your 
nameV 2797 Mrs. A. M. Bf.nnf.tt Beggar Girl (1813) IV, 
63 He warned to leave his address, and she flounced away, 
and would not take it. 2813 Cou Hawker Diary (1893) 1 . 
65, I left word that if I won the cheese 1 would give it lo 
the old man again, i860 Tvnoall Clac. 1. xvi. 117 Until 
we reached the point where we had left our wine jn the 
morning. 1861 Dickens Gt, Expect, xxxvit, He left word 
that he would soon be home. 2B83 Ld. R. Gower My 
Remin. II. xx^d.' 260 A contradictious old man. .had been 
left in charge of a boat which he had moored lo the pier. 

absol. <*2725 Burnet Time (1724) 1 . 382 As she 

drew near a village she often ordered her coach to st.ay 
behind till she had walked about it, giving orders for the 
instruction of the children and leaving liberally for that end. 
U. To depart from, quit, relinquish. 

7. To go away from, quit (a place, person, or 
thing) ; to deviate from (a line of road. etc.). 

a JissAncr. j3oTrcow'eancren beo 3 briddes bliocned : 
vor heo leaueii !»€ eorSc. <2x300 Cursor M. J7288-f296 
* Leues his he saidc, * & telles last mi brether . . hat [etc.] 
<•2400 Pestr. Trav. 7549 pen fled all in fere, & the fild leuit! 
Ibid. 949$ The Troiens lighten doun lyuely, Icfton thair 
horses. <22400-50 Alexander yyi With hat rysis vp he 
^nke & his rowme Icfys. 2535 Covfrdale Prov. n. 13 
From soch as leuue the hye stretc and walkc in ye wayes of 
darcknesse. <22557 Dinm, Ocatrr, (Bannatyne Club) n 
Quha causit the said erle Icif the toun. 2584 Vowvx Llo^'^s 
Cambna 269 Rce- Icafi the castele with his wife and 
cluldren. 2660 F, Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav. 18 At two 


league.s from Outer we left the most part of our company, 
1676 Lady Chaworth in xzih Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 

V. 29 The Duke and his family left Whitehall for St. James’s 
yesterday. 2724 De Foe Mem. Cax/alier (1840) 33, I left 
Italy in April. 1788 Burns Wks. II. 200, 1 maun leu’e my 
bonnie Mary*. 2795 Genii. Mag. 543/2 Whether the anllent 
road to the passage over the Severn left the road to Chep- 
stow at Crick or St. Pere. 2799 Med. yml. II. 139 a 
hoarseness came on the eleventh day, and did not leave him 
till the eighteenth. 28x9 Byron yuan i. cixiii, Pray, sir, 
leave the room. 2825 J, Nicholson Operat, Mechanic 
129 If a straight line be applied to the face of the bar 
from the whip to the end, the face of the bar should le.Tve 
the straight line about the breadth of the bar. 2837 
Dickens Fickw. ii, I think we shall leave here the day 
after to-morrow. 2865 Tvlor Early Hist. Man. i. 7 They 
think that in sleep the soul sometimes remains in the 
body, and sometimes leaves it, and travels far away. 2^ 

W. C. Smith Kildrostan 50, I thought y’ou never left your 
books except To trim the boat, and set the lines, 2887 M. 
Mackenzie Dis. Throat <5- Nose II. 174 He could feel it 
[the gas] leave the stomach. 2892 E. Peacock N. Brendon 
I. 162 He left the table as he spoke. 

absol. {colloo.) 2792 Bentiiam Let. 12 May, Wks. 2843 X, 
^4 So says Lord L., who himself leaves on the isl. 1866 
Thirlwall Lett. II. 70, I do not leave for town until to- 
morrow. 1867 R. S. Candlish in Jean L. Watson Li/e xiii. 
(2882) 244 We left about eleven, with two horses. 

b. With complementary adj. or phrase, indicat- 
ing the place or condition of the object quitted. 

<22225 Ancr. R. 162 He . . wende one uppon hulles, us to 
uorbisne, bet we schullen. .cltmben mid him on hulles: het 
is, h«ichen heie, & leauen lowe under us alle eorSliclie 
houhtes. <2 2300 Cursor M. 5177 Joseph hale and sond left 
wee. 2377 Lancl. P. Pi. B. 11. 67 Thus left me that lady 
Liggyng aslepe. <22548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII I, 258 b, 
They., left the toune as they' founde yt. 2559 Scot in 
Strype Ann. Re/. I. App. x.^ 27 The inward [thinges] it 
dothe . . so shake, that it leavithe them very . . feble. 1699 
Dampier F<»^'. II. i. 265 And when the Tide goes out, it 
leaves the Oaz dry a quarter of a mile from the shore, a 2708 
Beveridge Thes. Thcol. (2710) I. 330 As death leaves you, 
judgment will find you, 2823 Sketches Charac. (ed. 2) I. 
270, I left her very well, a lew hours ago. 2883 R. W. 
Dixon Mano ii. xv. 78 Him there they' ovenvhelnied, and 
left him dead. 

c. To pass (an object) so, that it 'bears’ so 
and so to one’s course. 

2662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 264 As you 
come into the City', y'ou leave on the right hand two very 
high.. Mountains. 27x9 De Teoz Crusoe l iii. (284^ 47 We 
..steered.., leaving those isles on the east. 

d. coUoq. (orig. To get (or be) left: to be 

left in the lurch, 

2892 New York Weekly Witness ii Nov, 4/4 The man 
that does not sympathize with the Prohibition movement 
is afraid of being left. 2894 G. Moore Esther Waters xii. 
84 While our quarrel was going on Miss Peggy went after 
him, and that's how 1 got left. 

8. To go away from permanently; to remove 
from, cease to reside at (a place), to cease lo 
belong to (a society, etc.) ; to forsake the com- 
pany, quit the service of (a person), 

<2 1225 Ancr. R, 102 Nim J>erlOj & lef me hwon Jie *0 h 
leouere. ^1300 Beket 884 Mem of Seint Thomas A|en 
Levede him for eye. <72340 Cursor M, 13033 (Trin.) 
Herodias. .drad to leue heroudes kyng. 2362 Lanci-P. /V. 
A. 1. 101 Never leue hem for loue Ne for lacchyng of sylucr. 
<7x420 Aniurs 0/ Arth, 176 (Thornton MS.) Thane wille 
thay leue the lyghlely hat nowe wil the lowte. 253S 
CovERDAi.E Gen. ii. 24 For this cause shal a man leaue 
father and mother. 2652 in Fuller s Abel Rcdiz>.,Gerardus 
(1867) II. 264 Leaving of the university, he travelled through 
most parts of France. 2700 Congreve Way 0/ World n. 1 
'Tis belter to be left, than never lo have been loved. 27*0 
OzELL Vertot's Rom. Rep. I. v. 297 The Soldiers, .thought 
they CDu’d not leave their Ensigns without offending ibe 
(jods. 2845 Ld. Houghton in T. W. Reid Li/e (1891) I- 
viii. 358 My servant Frederick has just left me lo set up 
for himself in a public-house. 

absol, a 2549 Laneham's Let. (1871) Pref. 251 Thoch 
ulhers luif, and leif, with all. 2882 Jean L. Watson Life 
R.S. Candlish vii. 87 When he left, it was with no prospect 
of temporal good things, but with a firm trust in God. 

+ b. To part with, lose (one’s breath, life). Ohs. 

<2 x300 Fragm. Pop. Sci. (Wright) 386 That other [soulc 
deieih] whan he leveth his breth. <7x400 Desir. Troy 8049, 

1 hade letier my lyf leue in this place, Than [etc.]. ^* 45 ® 
Lonelich Grait Ivi. 24 Mordreins qwene there left hire lyf- 
2570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 2x6 Sexburga left 
hir life at the doore of Mylton church. 2635 Pacitt 
Christiauogr. \. ii. (1636) 8i They had rather leave their 
lives, then their Religion. 

9 . To abandon, forsake (a habit, practice, etc.), 
lo lay aside (a dress). Now rare or Obs.y cxc. in 
to leave off\ see 14 c (<z). 

a 222$ Leg. Kath. 2340 We leaueS hi lube and al h**’* 
bileauc, C2330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 98 Maid ]>e gode 
queue gaf him in conselle, To. .leue alle his lirpeile. riySo 
Wyclif Set. JVks. III. 350 He shulde be holde aposUTta 
pal lefte his abiie for a day. c 2380 Sir Ferumb. 357 ‘ Lef , 
satde he, ‘ py grete foleye\ f2449 Prcock A’r/r. i. xx, 123 
But if thee wolcn leue her vnwijs and proud folie. 2478Z//rF 
Niger x'a Pegge Cur. Misr. (1782) 78 'Their (Clothing is not 
according for the King’s Knights, therefore it was left. 2484 
Caxton Fables o/ AEsop i. v, For the loue of a vajm thyngc 
men ought not to leue that whiche is cerieyn. c x5*S 
BasynsiBin Harl E.P.P, III. 53 Then ih.'ii Jeuyd ih®”’ 
lewinesse, and did no more soo. 1558 Bp. Watson Sez’. 
Sneram. xviii. 112 The confession of a faulte is a profession 
to leaue the same. 25;r7 Harrison England n. vi.dS;;) 
i. 163 This fondnesse is not yet left with us. 2660 r. 
Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav, 8 He was. .resolved lo leave 
Turkisme, and become a Christian ag^in. 2697 
Virg. Georg, iv. 647 Proteus, leave Tliy fraudful Arts. 
2740 Johnson Lives, Barretier Wks. IV. 472 Eightetn 
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months, during^ which he . . neither neglected his studies 
nor left his gaiety. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixxvi. 13 
What ? it is hard long love so lightly to leave in a moment? 
10 . To cease, desist from, stop. With obj. .a sb. 
or gerund ; also inf. with to. Now only arch. ; 
ss leave off{sQQ 14 c (ti).) 

c X340 Cursor Af. 1131 (Trin.) His blood, .leuejj not wreche 
to crye. <rx3So /K///. Palenu 1806 Soburli seide mcliors 
‘sire Icues youre wordes*. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
XVII. xxxvi. (149s) 624 Whan the leuys of Carduus dryen 
the pryckes leuen to prycke and stynge. c 14*0 Chron. 
Vilod. 4235 Herre song |>ey laftone & songon noinore. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dicies 67 Leuyng to do alle 
thing that may cause battered. 1490 Caxton Encydos 
xxxii. I2I Now shalle I leue to speke of this mater. 1513 
Life Bridget in Myrr. our Ladye (1873) p. lix, But thou leue 
sayde he to speke of thysnewe heresyc..! [etc.), a 1533 
Lo. Berners Huon Ixxxii. 254 Lady, I desyre you to leue 
your sorow. 1545 Ascham 'J’oxo/n. (Arb.) 164 If a man 
woulde leaue to looke at his shafte .. he m.iy vse this waye. 
1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 20 Thys yere the mayer 
lefte rydynge to Westmystcr, and went be waiter. 1576 
Gascoigne Steel Gl. (Arb.) 79 When Cutlers leaue to sel 
olde rustic blades. 1602 ind Pt. Return fr. Parunss. in. 
iv. 1401 Leaue trussing your poinies, and listen. 1603 B. 
JoNSON yas. I's Entertaium. Coronation^ Zeal when it 
rests, Leaues to be Zeal, a 1626 Bacon Nexo At/. (1900) 20 
And specially, farre Voyages . . were altogether left and 
omitted. j6S6 W. ds Britaine Hum. Prud. ix. 42 Never 
purchase Friends by Gifts, for if you leave to give, they 
win leave to love. 1690 Locke 'J'o/eralion ii. Wks. 1727 
II, 263 It was designed only lo make them leave Swearing. 
1722 De Foe Col. Jack (i84o» 243 The English left chasing 
us. 1762 Goldsm. at. IK. Ixxx, Whenever one crime was 
judged penal by the stale, he left committing it. 1821 
Clare Vill. Rlimtr, I. 156 The cat at her presence left 
watching the mouse. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus xxxvi. 5 
If ever I . . Ceased from enmity, left to launch iambics. 

+ b. intr. To cease, desist, stop. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor AT. 6036 (Cott.) He praid, J>e weder it lefte 
ban son. ^^1340 Ibid. 4108 (Trin.) Til he hem fonde lafte 
he nou^t. 1375 Barbour Bruce vi. 157 (^uha vist euir men 
sa fouly fall As vs, gif that we thusgat leif ? c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 10084 pitn leuit the laike for late of be night. 1483 
Caxton G. He la Tour Bvb, He.. bad her ones or twyes 
that .she shold be stylle and leue. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. L 
cxcviii. 234 The companyons. .haddelerned so well torobbe 
and pyll the counuey . . that they coude nat leaue. 1589 
PuTTENHAM Eng. Pocsie III. xxii. (Arb.) 263 If he had left 
at the two first verses, it had hene inough. 1594 Marlowe 
& Nashe Dido II. i. C2, I dye with melting ruth ; vEncas 
leaue. 1633 Hall Hard Texts 298 It shall devoure 
both your tall cedars and your low shrubs ; and shall not 
leave till the very bryars and thornes bee consumed. 

1 11. trans. In the course of narration : To drop, 
cease speaking of. Obs. 

CJ330 R. Brunke Chron, (tSto) 235 We salle leue bat 
pas vnlo we com ageyn. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W, 
1531) 1 The secondc^ boke leuelh y« lyfe of y‘ worlde 
and entreateth what i.s the tourney of religion, a 1348 
Hall Chron,, Hen. fl, 133 b, Now leavyng Scotland, let 
us returne to the busines of Fraunce, 1604 E. GIkimstone] 
D' Acosta's Hist. Indies in. xv. 169 But now that we have 
left the sea, let vs come to other kinde of waters that 
remaine to be spoken of. 

t b. intr. To cease, stop, break off in a narra- 
tive. Const, of, Ohs, 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 60 pis Mayster 
Wace ber leues he. c 1350 Will, Palerne 1836 Leef we 
now here, c .Torr. Portugal 587 Lcve we, now of 
Torrent there. 1470-85 Malory Arthur ix. i. heading. 
Here leue we of sire Lamorak and of sir Tristram. 1592 
Shaks. Ven. 4 Ad. 7x5 Where did 1 leaue? 1614 Raleigh 
Hist. IForldn. v. § 7. 180 Let usreturnthither where we left. 

t III. 12. intr. 'I’o remain ; to remain behind, 
over; to continue or stay in one place. Obs. 

c 1000 ^LFRic Horn. II. 40 Gif Sasr hwset Isfde. c 1230 
Halt ATeid. 15 Hit newundeS b^ nawt bute hit festni obe it 
leaue se longe bat [etc.], c 1275 Lav. 22305 And wose 
leafde his leome^he solde leose. a 1300 Cursor A!. 7269 He 
left at ham for eild. 1357 Lay Folks Afass Bk. App. ii. 120 
There levyih in the auter no materyal bred, 1375 Bargour 
Bruce iii. 282 Hym thocht he had doyne rycht nocht Ay 
quhill lo do hym levyt ocht. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. 
IX. iv. (1495) 349 In that j'ere comyth vp a Lunaclon a mone 
of ihyrty dayes and thre dayes leuyth ouer. 1425 Rolls 0/ 
Parlt. IV. 276/1 All the said Mercliandises .. that leveii 
unsold ..shall be forfaited. £^1425 Craft 0/ Nombrynge 
(E. E. T. S.) 9 Whan b^u has pus ydo . . sett b®*"® b^t 
leues of b® subtraccioun. e 1450 Holland Hozvlat 948 
Thar levit allane The Houlat and I. 1460-70 Bk. Quint, 
essence 5 pat b^t leeueb bihynde, putte it to b® *49* 
Bury Wills (Camden) 74 The torchys that shall leve after 
my yere d.ay. 1535 Coverdale2 Kings iv. 44 They ate, 
and there lefte ouer. a 1541 Wvatt Poet. Wks, (1861) 
209 Who will’th him well for right therefore shall leve ; 
Who banish him shall be rooted away. 

IV. Phraseological combinations. 

13. In various idiomatic phrases, a. To leave 
. . . alone (earlier f lo leave one) : to abstain from 
interfering with ; = ‘to let alone* (see Aloke 4 
and Lep In the same sense, To leave . . .be 

(colloq.) where leave has been substituted for let 
without modification of the form of the phrase, 
b. To leave go {of), to leave hold {of), to leave loose 
{of) colloq. : to cease holding, to let go. 

In to leave go, to leave loose, the vb. was orig. transitive, 
go being inf., and loose a complementary adj. ; but the com* 
binations being used absol. or with ellipsis of the obj. became 
virtually intransitive vbs., and were construed with of. (Cf. 
let go, under Let v.^) The frequency in use of ihe^ three 
expressions leave go, leave hold, leave loose, varies in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, but perhaps none of them can 
be regarded as merely dial. 

The notion expressed in some Diets., that leave in some of 
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these^ phrases represents ME. Leve (OE. lefan, ly/an), to 
permit, is quite erroneous. 

c 1400 tr, Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (1898) 88 If b®^ 
leue pe water aloon, it shal make whit, and if pow ioynge to 
fiyre by b® g>'ft of god it shal wel fare, c Xj|8s in E. E. 
Alisc. (Warton Club) 8 Thou woldus gladly with me fare, 
And leve one ray talkynge. 1738 [G. Smith) Curious 
Relat. II. 274 A few, who perhaps through Dread had 
left their Hold.. were drowned. 1798 Mad. D’Arblay 
Diary (1891) IV. 82 'O, leave him alone cried Mr. Pepys : 
* take care only of his health and strength ’. 1825 J. N eal 
Bro.yonathan 1. 37 Leave mebe, squeaked ^liss Edith, whose 
foot he had caught.. under the table. J84X yrnt. R. Agric, 
Soc. II. r. 99 The operator then leaves hold of the spoke. 
x8sr Helps Comp. Soli/, vi, (1854) 99 People will not be 
supposed to be educated at the time of their nonage and 
then left sight of and hold of forevermore. x868 F. E. Paget 
Lucretia 205 Leave go of me. .you young monkey. x88i 
Jefferies I Food Magic 1 . v. 133 The bridge is now dry, 
and therefore you can pass it easily if you do not leave-go 
of the hand-rail, 1885 Alanck. Exam, 5 June 5y'i We 
cannot but wish that Mr. Gladstone had left the matter 
alone. 

14. Combined with advs. (For unspecialized 
combs, see the various senses.) 

a. IVeave behind. (Also, to leave behind one.) 
irans. t(tz) To neglect, leave undone {obs^. {b) Not 
to take with one at one*s departure, to go away with- 
out. {c) To have remaining after departure or re- 
moval, as a trace or consequence, (ti^) To outstrip. 

a X300 Cursor Af. 26389 J>is ypocrites. .bat leue b® grettest. 
plight be*hind. c 1325 Poem Times Ediv. //, 80 in Pol. 

(Camden) 327 He..leveih thare behind a iheef and 
an hore. xim Gower Couf II. 263 Behind was no name 
laft. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xli. (Percy Soc.) 204 This 
worldly treasure I must leve behinde. 16^ F, Brooke tr. 
Le Blands Trav, 9 Considering they might leave me 
behind, or sell me. 1670 A. Roberts Ads’entures T. S. 139 
The Guards that were at the Gate obliged us to leave our 
Sandals behind. 1697 Drvden Firg. Georg, iir. 306 He . . 
leaves the Scythian Arrow far behind. X71X Addison 
Sped. No. so p 2 A little Bundle of Papers. .left behind by 
some mistake. 1746-7 Hkrvev Alcdit. (j8i8) 217 The 
rapidity of an eagle, which leaves the stormy blast behind 
her. X758.?i»«jf, * Thepirl I left behind me’. X849MACAULAY 
Hist. Eng. iv. I. 496 He made such rapid progress in the 
doctrines of toleration that he left MUton and Locke behind. 
1896 A. E. Hqusman Shropshire Lad ill. x Leave your home 
behind, lad. 

fb. down, trans. To discontinue, let 

drop. Obs. 

1548 Proelam. in Strype Eecl. Atem. 1 1. App. 0 . 46 That no 
maner person.. do omyt, leave down,., or innovate any order, 
rite, or ceremony commonly used. .and not commaunded lo 
be left down, .in the reign of our late sovereign lord, 
c. Iieave off. {a) Irons. To cease from, dis- 
continue (an action), abandon (a habit) j with obj. 
a gerund or sb., formerly also an inf, with to. 
Also, to cease to wear or use (something). 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 3587 Lcfc of bis langore. c 1440 York 
Myst. xxxii. 295 Leffe of b* talke. 1480 Caxton Descr. 
Brit. 22 .Afterward the romayns lefte of her regnlng in 
britaync. 1535 Coverdalb Luke v. 4 Whan he had left of 
talkinge he sayde (etc.). 1563-83 Foxe A. ^ M. I. 250 
(Francis of Assisil left of shoes, had but one coate, ana 
that of a course clothe. 1581 hluLCASTER Positions v. 
(1887) 33 That the learning to write be not left of, yniil it be 
verie perfit. 1589 Puttenmam Etsg. Pocsie iii. xxiii. (Arb.) 
279 Bid him leaue off such affected flattering lermes, x6*2 
Maobe tr. Aleman's Guzman iPAl/i u. 4X Hiscrosse for- 
tune, which did neuer leaue off to persecute him. 1687 
^liECC Gt. Fr. Diet. it. s.v., Leave off this wrangling, cessez 
de vans Quereler, 17^ Loud, Gas, No. 4083/4 T'ho. Brown 
..wears a Wic, but nis Hair aImo>t long enough to leave 
it off. 173^ Whiston yosephus, Antig. i. lu. § 8 But I will 
leave off for the time to come to require such punishments. 
1875 JowETT Plato (ed. 2* III. 303 Those invalids who. .will 
not leave off their habits of intemperance. 1B85 G. Allen 
Babylon viii, They left off work early, x^i Field 21 Nov, 
774/3 We had reluctantly to leave off fishing. 

t />) In occasional uses, now obsolete : To give 
up (a possession, a business or employment) ; to 
forsake the society of (a person); to ‘give up* 
(a patient) as incurable. Obs. 

*534 DfoRK Com/.agst. Trib. ti. Wks, 1200/2 If it so be, 
y< a man. .percetueth that in welth & authoritie he doth his 
own sotile harme, . . then wold I in an^' wise aduise him to 
leaue of that thing, be it spiritual! benefice y* he haue, .. or 
temporal rowm & authoritie. i66z R. Mathew Uiil.Alch. 
XXXI. 27 Left off by a very honest and able Doctor. ^ 1706 
Hf.arne Collect, 2 Jan. (O. H. S.) 1. 154 To oblige him to 
leave off Pupils he made him his Curate. 27x2 Steclk 
Sped. No. 264 f 2 He left off all his old Acquaintance to 
a Man. 1720 De Fob Capt. Singleton xx. (1840) 341 He 
would send her sufficient to enable her to leave off her shop. 

(«:) absol. and intr. To cease doing something 
implied by the context; to make an end. or inter- 
ruption, to stop. Of a narrative : To e(id, ter- 
minate. Also Comm, of shares, etc. : To end {at 
a certain price! on the closing of the market. 

14x5 Hoccleve To Sir y. Otdeastte 152 Your wit is al to 
feeble to despute. .Stynte and leue of. C1475 Rau/Coil^ear 
274 Is nane so gude as leif of, and mak na malr .stryfe. 
*535 CoVERDALE Ps. xxxvi[i]. 8 Leaue of from wrath, let go 
displeasure. *563-83 Foxe A. 4- Af. 1615/1 Now death 
draweth nye, and I [Bradford] by your leaue must now 
leaue of, to prepare for him. 16x1 Bible Eccins. xxxi. 

17 Leaue off first for maners sake, and be not vnsatiable. 
X700 Drvdcn Pref. Fables Wks. (Globe) 499 He knows 
also when to leave off, a continence which is practised 
by few writers. 17** Addison Sped. No. 130 F4 Here 
the printed story leaves off. ^ x8x6 Crabb Synonymes 
(1820) x48''i a break is made in a page of printing by 
leaving off in the middle of a line. 1875 Jowett Plato 


(ed. 2) I. 206 Take up the enquiry where I left off. 2883 
Alanch. Exam. 30 Nov. 4/1 South Austrian shares left 
off at last night’s quotations. 1895 Bookman Oct. 25/2 It 
is merely a first volume, and we leave off with an appetite, 

d. Iieave ont. To omit, not to insert or include. 

<11470 Grecoky Chron. (Camd.) 203 They seyng and 
redynge hys papyr, conimaundyd lo leve owte and put 
a way many troughiys. c 2484 Caxton Proem to Chaucers 
Cant, T., I erryd.. in settyng in somme thynges that 
he neuer ,. made, and leuynge out manj' thynges that 
he made. 1545 Ascham Toxoph. 11. (Arb.) 110 And these 
thynges allhoughe they he trifles, yet..l woulde not leue 
them out. 26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) ? v, 
The^ most leave out their Authors, as if their owne as- 
sertion were sufficient authoritie. 2653 Walton Angler 
ii. 46 E companion that feasts the company with wit 
and mirth, and leaves out the sin which is usually 
mixed with them. 1676 Lister In Ray's Corr. (1848) 224, 
I_shall only put you in mind that you leave not out the 
vinegar. 1735 Lord Tvrawly in Buccleuch AR^S. (Hist. 
MSS. Comm.) I. 387 Thej» could not with any decency do 
it for him and leave me out. 2766 Goldsm. Fic. W. xi, He 
seldom leaves anything out, as he writes onlj’ for his own 
amusement. 2843 H. Rogers Ess. (i860) III. 79 They can 
leave out, if they do not put in. 1M7 ‘ L. Carroll ’ Game 
0/ Logic i. § 2. 6 We agree to leave out the word ‘ Cakes ’ 
altogether. 

e. Iteavc over, trans. To allow to remain for 
future use; to let ‘stand over* for subsequent 
consideration. 

2887 Times (weekly ed.) 14 Oct. 3/2 He thought the 
mailer might be left over for the present. 

ff. Leave Up. Toabandon, give up, resign. Obs. 

1430-40 Lydc. Bochas ix. xxxiv. (1554) 214b, The second 
[sonnel left up his cleargie. 1523 Ld. Bernf.rs Froiss. I. 
Iv. 76 The kyng might be fayne .. to leave up the siege at 
Tourney. Jbid. eexv. 271 That was the cause that dyuers 
of them left vp their fortresses. 1530 Compend. Treat. 
(Arb.) 178 He salde that he wold leaue vp the office of 
Chaunceler. 


Ijeave (Ifv), [ME. levi, f. lef Leaf sb., 
with regular change of _/‘into v."] intr. *= Leaf 
V. 1 . Also To be leaved out (U. S.) : to have 
the leaves expanded. 

c 2290 S. Kenelm 268 in S. Eng. Leg. .250 pis maister nam 
pe jeorde and sette hire on pe grounde And heo bl-gan to 
leui pare in well uyte stounde. 1450-80 tr. Secreta t^eerd, 
27 The humydite of the erihe..makith trees and herbes lo 
leve and flowre. 1725 Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXIX. 23a 
It leaves like our Corn Marygold. 178^ J. May yrnt. fc 
Lett. (*873) 227 The apple-trees arc now in blow; the oaks 
and chestnuts but just leaved out. 2864 Webster, Leave, 
to send out leaves;— often with out. 2890 Century Mag, 
July 448/1 The trees had not yet leaved enough to afford. . 
any shade. 1895 Pop. Sci, A/onthly Mar, 578 The poplars 
were leaved out. 2895 Kath. Hinkson Aliracle Plays 1. ao, 
1.. watch my Hlles bud and leave, 
tlieave, V.^ Obs. rare. [ad. F. lever: see 
Levy.] trans. To raise (an army). 

1590 Spenser F.Q.u. x. 31 An army strong she leav’d, 
To war on tliose which him had of his realm bereav'd. 

Iieave, obs. form of Lave sb., Leap, Live. 
heaved (Ifvd), a. (See also Leafed a.) [f. 
Leaf sb. or Leave v. + -ed.] 

1. Having leaves or foliage ; bearing leaves, ‘ in 
leaf*, lit. andfg. Also //er. 

C2*5o Gen. Ex. 3839 It (Aaron’s red) was grene and 
leaned bi-cumen. CX3S0 Will. Palerne 22 pe buschys pat 
w’cre blowed grene, & leued ful louely. *377 Lancl./’ .PI. 
B. XV. 95 There somme bowes ben leued and somme bereth 
none. 2470-85 Malory Arthur vi. vi, They lodged hem in 
a lytyl leued wood. 1572 Mascall Plant. Graff, vii. (165 r) 
40 In the spring time before the trees be leaved, c 2586 C'tess 
Pembroke Ps. civ. vii, Thence, Lord, thy leaved people bud 
and blow. 2602 Holland Pliny II. 2x6 A foursquare stem, 
..leaued like vnto an Oke. a 27x1 Ken Sion Poet. Wks. 
2721 IV, 324 The Flow'rs were blown, the Vine was leav'd. 
2B64 Boutell Her. Hist. <5- Pop. xxi. § 6. 364 Three lilies, 
slipped and leaved. 

b. Having leaves or foliage (of a specified 
number or kind). 

*393 Langl. P. pi. C. xviii. 48 Then grace sholde growe 
a^ut and grene-leueJ wexe, 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Andreis 303 
Sanct Jhones null, and the fo*^^ levit claver. 1607 Topsell 
Fottrf. Beasts (1658) 258 Three-leaved grass is also good 
for Horses. <21729 Congreve tr. Ovufs Art 0/ Love in, 
There tamarisks with thick leav’d box are found. 2787 
Fam, Plants I. 23 Perianth one-leaved. 1847 Tennvson 
Prittcess Hi. 159 The thick-leaved platans of the vale. 

2. Resembling a (plant-)leaf. 

2841 S. C. Hall Ireland I1842) II. 84 The base of the 
former (pillar in the Caves of Tipperary] is not .simple, but 
composed of stalks cemented together, and having leaved 
or foliated edges. 1865 Spectator 14 Jan. 49 He himself 
describes them as more like ‘ willow-leaves These leaved 
forms are different in size. , • . /yr, 

+ 3. Reduced to a leaforthin plate; laminate. Oos. 

*559 Morw'YNC Evonym. 240 Mixi 
pund with kued gould. «6s8 S.R T. Mavmne 
Cookery xxi. 24 Making them (minced pies] m a mste^ or 
dough, very thin, and, as we formerly called it, a leaved 
paste. , V , 

4. Of a door: Having (two) leave^ . 

i6io Guillim Heraldry u. i. fj66o) 5° /j. ^Iv, r. 

silver gates bright rates did c^t. 26x1 B 
2621 CoTCR. s.v.Bataui E J ’XiHg-r^ont 

1847 C. Bronte y.Eyre I. xii. 223 -fl^® amini. 
whose two-leaved door stood open. 

6 . Furnished tvith leaves (of ^ t;, ^ 

16.9 Gaule Pract. '“gviTov h''. 

winged Bird, but leaued which the last 

A new Magazine W ilh all j, |cav’d l^lween 

month wore. Coloured, and silver pzptx ica 
That and the title-page. . 
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LEAVING*. 


i* Lea»*veleSS, Ohs. [variant of Leafless, 
influenced by the pi. leaves."] \\’^ithout leaves. 

1581 T. Howell Denises (1879) 199 When Boreas rough, 
had leaaelesse left cche tree. cx6xi Chapman Iliad xi. 370 
With wood, leauelesse, and kindl’d at Apposed fire, they 
burne the thighes. 1638 Carew Verses j>ref. to Sandys' 
Dh. Poems 34 Then, 1 no more shall court the Verdant 
Bay, But the dry leavelesse Trunke on Golgotha. 

t Lea*veless, adv. Obs. [f. Leave sh, + 
-LESS.] Without permission. 

rx25o Gen. ff Ex. 1848 Dina Sor mis-dede, 3he nam leueles 
fro 3at stede. a 1500 C/iaueePs^ Dreme 74 Closed rounde 
about That Ievelesj.e none come in ne out. 

Leavell, obs. form of Level. 

Leave^Iooker. [f. LexWe sb. (?inthe sense of 
* licence ’) + Looker.] A municipal officer in 
several boroughs of Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
North Wales, having certain duties of inspection. 

iSS* in Picton Vf>ool Mimic. Rec, (1883) 1. 59 Leavelookers 
John Walker Robt Mercer. 1592 in J. Hall Hist. Nanttoich 
(1883) 73 The leaue lookers or one of them shall euery 
kinding [heating of the salt-pans) goe about the stryke 
and measure their owne and euery Occupiers salt. 1599 
List Mayors 0/ Chester in Dighy Mysi. (1882) App. to Fore- 
words 26 This hTayor. .restrayned the leaielookers {another 
version (p. 24) has leaulokers), for sending wine, on the 
feastifull dayes. 1656 D. King Vale Royal, Chester n. 157 
The Leave lookers, who then were the Head and chief of 
the Citizens before a Maior was ordained, and still is 
reputed the head or chief of the fourty, or the Common- 
CovmceU of the City- D. Sinclair H^igan 

(1882) II. 17^ Your pet^ was fined in Ten shillings for the 
neglect of his your pet' office of a Gatewaiter or Leave- 
looker. 1795 J. AiKiN Manchester 392 Forty common 
councilmen two of whom are leave-lookers, whose office it is 
to inform of all persons exercising trades within the city 
[Chester] without being freemen. 1833 Mimic. Cor/. Comm. 
Repl. App. IV. 2621 [Chester] The Leave lookers are . . 
appointed annually by the mayor. Ibid. 2663 [Denbigh] 
The Leave Lookers are appointed by the common council. 
Their office., is quite gratuitous. Ibtd.^’jtx^ [Liverpool] The 
Leave Looker has 104/. a year. Ibid. 2850 [Ruthin] The 
Leave Lookers are appointed by the borough jury at the 
leet for a year. X883 J. Hall Hist. Naniwich 68 [Town- 
officers formerly) Leave-lookers; or Market Inspectors. 
Hence t Ijeave-lookerage (see quot.). 

1778 Pennant Tour in Wales I. 168 Here [fc, at Chester] 
are . . two annual officers, called leave-lookers. . . They were 
accustomed, .to take small sums, called leave-Iookerage, for 
leave for non-freemen to sell wares by retail. 

Leaven (le'v’n), sb. Forms : 4-5 levayii(e, 
4-8 levain(e, 4 levein, 4-6 leveyna, s-Sloven, 
(5 lewan), 7 levin, 6- leaven, [a. F. Icvain 
(recorded from 12-I3th c.) == Prov. levavt'.—'L. 
levdmen means of raising (recorded only in the 
sense * alleviation, relief, con)fort ’), f. levare (F. 
lever) to raise.] 

1 . A substance which is added to dough to pro- 
duce fermentation ; spec* a quantity of fermenting 
dough reserved from a previous batch to be used 
for this purpose (cf. sotir-dough). + In i6-i8th c. 
often plural. Phrase, t To lay ^ put leaven{s. 

1340 Ayenh. 205 Ase leuayne zoureh het do5. 1390 
Gower Conf. 1. 294 He is the levein of the brede, Which 
soureth all the past about. CX400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 352 
Take |)e wombis of cantarldes & grinde hem wi]} leueyne. 
<7x425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker ^3/21 Hoc lenamenluin, 
lewan. 1471 Ripley Comp. Alclu ix. viii. in Ashm, (1652) 
375 Lyke as flower of Wnete made into Past, Requyreth 
Ferment whych Leven we call. <1x483 Liber Niger in 
Housek. Ord. (1790) 70 One yoman furnour..seasonyng the 
ovyn and at the making of the levayne at every bache. 
CX532 Du \Wz.sInirod.Fr. in Palsgr. 946 To put the levain, 
fermenter. XS33 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1539) 27 b, Breadde 
of fyne floure of wheate, hauynge no leuyn, is slowe of 
digestion. X54X R. Copland GuydorCs Quest. Chimrg. N j, 
And yf y veynes as yet appere nat wel, a day before he 
must haue a plaster of leueyne. 1573 Tusser Hush. Ixxxix. 
(1878) 170 Wash dishes, lay leauens. x6ox Holland 
I. 566 The meale of Millet is singular good for Leuains. 
x6ix Biule E.xod. xii. 15 Euen the first day yee shall pul 
away jeauen out of your houses. 1671 Salmon Syn, Med. 
111. xxii. 430 Rie, the leaven is more powerful! than that of 
Wheat, in breaking all Aposlhumes. 1699 Evelyn Acetaria 
S3 Add a Pound of Wheat-flour, fermented with a little 
Levain.^ 1747 Mrs. Glasse Coohety xvii. 151 'The more 
Leaven is put to the Flour, the lighter and spongier the Bread 
will be. 1809 PiSKSEY Trav. France 33 The bread is made 
of wheat meal, but in .some cottages consisted of thin cakes 
without levcn. 1876 tr. SchiJtcenberger's Ferment, jolTje 
ancients used as leaven for their bread cither dough that 
had been kept till it was sour, or beer-ye.ast. 

b. In wider sense: Any sulwlance that pro- 
duces fermentation ; «Ferjient I ; occasionally 
applied to the * ferment ’ of zymotic diseases. 

1658 R. White tr. Digby s Penvd. Sym/. (1660) in Oyl of 
tartar fermented by the Icx'ain of roses. 1689 Harvey 
Curing Dis. by Expect, iv. 21 [The] humours .. acquire 
a Icv.ain so pernicious, as to deprave and subvert the animal 
F.aculty. x;r47 tr. Asfrucs Fer'crs 254 Moreover such a 
foreign levain is so disproportioned to our nature, that its 
efTccis will be the gre.atcr; nor must we admire, that this 
mortal ferment should be the product of some particular 
countries. X7S8 J. S. Le Drcvi's Obserx>. Snrg. (1771) 137 
licr Blood was lo.adcd with a bad l/cvcn. 1822-34 Good’s 
.^tudy Med. (cd. 4) I. (^4 The actisnty of its [typhus’] 
leaven by which it assivniiates tvW the fluids of the h^y \o 
its ow'n nature. 

2 . Jig, a. Cbicfiy with allusion to certain pas- 
sages of the gospels (c-g. Matt. xiii. 33, xvi. 6) : 
An agency which produces jxrofound ^ange by 
progressive inward operation. 


X390 [see sense ij. IS5S Philpot A/ol. {is99> P 8 b, What 
Pharisaical leuen dothe they scatter abrode. 1641 Milton 
Reform. 11. Wks. 1851 HI. 49 TTie soure levin of humane 
Traditions mixt in one putrin’d Masse with the poisonous 
dregsofhjTJOcrisiein the hearts of Prelates. 1647 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Bug. I. iii- 7 And thus the Romans levened with 
the Gospeli,. insinuated that leven by degrees, which in tiie 
conclusion prevailed overall. 1725 Ld. Bolincbroke 24 July 
in Swift's Lett. (1767) II. 211 Lest so coiTupt a member 
should come again into the house oflords, and his bad leaven 
should sour that sweet untainted mass. 1799 J. Adams 
Wks. (1854) IX. 8 There is a very sour leaven of malevo- 
lence in many English and in many American minds against 
each other, 2865 Parkman Huguenots (1875) 17 *1° *he 
utmost bounds of France, the leaven of the Reform was 
working, 1875 Stubbs Co/ix/. Hist. III. xxi. 542 The evil 
leaven of these feelings remained. 

b. Used for : A tempering or modifying ele- 
ment ; a tinge or admixture (of some quality). 

XS76 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 410 You have your fine 
walkes . . and therewithal! communication seasoned with 
the leven of learning. 1699 Bentley Phal. 406 Their Style 
had some leaven from the Age that each of them liv’d in. 
1740 J. Clarke Educ. Youth (ed. 3) 124 The latter [Seneca] 
..has a Mixture of the Stoick Leaven. 2793 Holcroft 
Lax’ater's Physiogn. i. 13 Yirtue unsullied by the leven of 
vanity. 1864 Swinburne Atalanta 318 Pleasure with pain 
for leaven. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect IL 185 A leaven of 
gaiety clung to her through life. 1884 Manck. Exam. 23 
June 6/1 We should remember their temptations and mix 
a large leaven of charity with our judgments. 

<2. Phrases. Of the same leaven : of the same 
sort or character. The old leaven : after i Cor. v. 
6, jr, the traces of the unregenerate condition; 
hence often applied to prejudices of education 
inconsistently retained by those who have changed 
their religious or political opinions. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 1. ii. 73 One is a Rimer, 
sir, o’ j'our owne batch, your owne levin. 1650 Trapp 
Comm. Nutit. 48 A loafe of the same leaven, was that reso- 
lute Rufus. x6s3 Milton Hirelings\l\i%. 1738 1. 569 They 
quote Ambrose, Augustin, and some other ceremonial Doc- 
tors of the same Leven. X722 Sewel Hist. Quakers 4 The 
Prejudice of the old Leaven. X727 Swift 7 'o Very Vug. 
Lady Wks. 1753 IL 11. 42 Of the same leaven are those 
ivives, who, when their husbands are gone a journey, must 
have a letter every post. 1839 Stonehouse ;rAa/we igi 
The old leaven of dissent, in which Wesley was brought up. 

3 , attrib. 

1547 Boorde Breo. Health cevu. 72 Rye breade, Levyn 
bread,. . and all maner of crustes. 1880 Kinclake Crimea 
VI. vi. 134 The army of General Canrobert was often, .able 
to provide itself with good leaven bread. 

Leaven (le’v’n;, v. Forms: see the sb. Also 
pa.pple. 5 y-lavonyt, 6 levended. [f. Leaven sb.] 

1 . trans. To produce fermentation in (dough) 
by means of leaven, 

1422 tr. Seercia Secret., Priv. Priv. 241 The brede be hit 
made of whete and euenly y.lauenyt. 2528 Paynll Saleme's 
Regim. (1541) 45 h, This text declareth ,v. propreles of good 
breadde. The fyr»te is, hit must be well leuende. 2535 
CovERDALE Hos. vU. 2 As It Were an ouen y» the baker 
heaielh-.till thedowe be leuended. x6ix Bible i Cor. v. 
6 Know ye not that a Hule leauen leaueneth the whole 
lumpe? 1638 Rawlev tr. Bacon's Life Death (1650) 47 
Bread, a little leavened, and very little salted, is best. 

absot. 1650 Trapp Comm. Exod, 74 In the Meat-offering, 
it was not Lawful to offer leaven, or anie thing that leaven, 
eth, as honie. 

2 , fg. (Cf. Leaven sb. 2,) To permeate with 
a transforming influence as leaven does ; to imbue 
or mingle with some tempering or modifying 
element ; f rarely, to debase or corrupt by admix- 
ture. 

1550 Latimer Last Serm. bef. Edxv. VI (1362) 118 b, But 
beware ye that arc Maiestrates, ihejT synne dothe leauen 
you all. 1576 Fleming Epist. 35 Your advise, being 
leavened with singular wscdomc. Ibid. 238 When 1 had 
perceived. .that your friendshippe was leavened with light- 
nesse and inconsiancie. 1647 N, Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 
1. iii. 7 Thus the Romans levened with the Gospeli 
insinuated that leven by degrees. i68z Sir T. Browne 
Chr. Mar. i. § 1 I-even not good Actions nor render Virtues 
disputable. 2682 Burnet Rights Princes Pref. 29 Only 
they were too much leavened with a superstitious conceit of 
the Rights of the Church. cxysS Prior Ladle j66 That 
cruel something unposscss’d Corrodes and leavens all the 
rest, x86o Reade Cloister 4- II. Iii, When this revelation 
had had time to leaven the city. 1862 Goulbukn Pers. 
Relig. IV. xii. (1873) 35^ The indolent, evil thought would 
still insinuate itself until it leavened their entire character. 
2865 Mf.p.ivale Rom. Em/. VIII. Ixv. 144 Bithynia . . and 
the adjacent parts of Asia were at the time more leavened 
with Chrisli.tn opinions than other districts of the empire. 
1877 Mrs. Oliphant Flor. xi. 273 A mob which it 

was very easy to leaven with noisy men here and there. 

Hence Lea'vening vbl. sb, and ppl. a. 

1606 SiiAK^ Tr. tf Cr. i. i. 20, 22. a 1626 Bacon New 
Ail. (i6?7i37 Breads >ve haue of .severall Graines,..With 
diuerse kindes of Leauenings, and Seasonings. 2674 N. 
Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 128 By .. fermentation or bustle of 
the working or leavening particles. 2878 Maclear Celts vii. 
105 It did not retain the leavening influences now intro- 
duced. 1894 Athenceum 20 Nov, 633/2 [The world was] 
seething and fermenting .. under the leavening influences 
of Christianity. 

Leaven, obs. form of Eleven. 

1549 Latimer Seven Sermons Aaiij b. It was a soUtarye 
place and thyther he wente w* hys leauen Apostles. 

Leavened (Ic-vnd), ///. a. [f. Leaven v. + 
-ED 1 .] In senses of the vb. 

rx4oo Maunoev, (Roxb.) iii. 10 pe Grekes also m.ikes I’c 
sacrement of he auicre of leuaynd breed. 1532 Tindale 
Exp. 2 John (1537) 76 A leuended nL-vuncncl of iheyr 


pharisaycall gloses. 2573 Baret Alv. L 245 Leauened 
bread, Jennentatus. 1586 J. Hookek Hist. Irel. II. 
161/2 Their old leauened and wicked vsage. 2603 Shaks. 
Mcas. for M, i. i. 52 We haue W'ith a leauen'd and prepared 
choice Proceeded to you. 2612 Bible Exod. xlil. 3 There 
shall no leauened bread be eaten. 2815 Elphinstone Acc. 
Caubiil (1842) IL 191 The Uzbeks breakfast on tea and 
leavened bread. 

Lea'venisli, a. rare. [f. Leaven sb. -f -ish.] 
Resembling leaven. 

1608 Topsell Serpents (1638) 695 If a perfume hereof 
be made & infused by a tunnel into the holes of serpents, it 
will drive them away, by reason of the sharp and leavenish 
savour thereof. 

Leavenless (lew’nles), a. [-less.] Contain- 
ing no leaven. 

2877 J. D. Chambers Div. Worship 240 A second meal 
was served, with bitter herbs and leavenless bread, 

Leavenous (le’v'n^s), a. [f. Leaven sh. + 
-ous.] Having the properties of leaven. 

1649 Milton .fi'iXriiw.ix. Wks. 1851 111.401 A., vitious clergy’ 
.. whose unsincere and levenous Doctrine corrupting the 
people, first taught themloosness, then bondage. 2677 War- 
wicic Mem. Chas. I (1701) 78 When they [Dissenters] 
would mingle their leavenous zeal with a dissatisfied Lay- 
lump, .it so fermented the blood that at last it cast the 
whole body into a distemper. 

Leaver (If’voi). [f. Leave -t- - erL] One 
who leaves (in various senses of the vb.). 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. xix. 96 This vertue 
is more estemed of thafiection of the leaver than of the 
greataes cf the thyug that is lefte. 2606 Skaks. Aui. 4 CL 
IV. ix. 22 But let the world ranke me in Register A Master 
leauer, and a fugitive. 1652 J. B. To Bronte on his JerviaU 
Creiv Brome's Wks. 1S73 III. 347 The most our Leavers 
serve for, shews Onely that we’re his friends, 2883 Century 
l^tag. June 219/2 Leaders of lonely lives, and leavers of 
great fortunes. 2890 G. Gissikg E ttiancip. III. 11. xvii. 288 
Hither came no payers of formal calls, no leavers of cards. 
Leaver, obs. fonn of Lever. 

Leavetail, obs. form of Leeftail a. dial. 
Leave-taking {}T‘\ie^ik\rp),vbl. sb. [f. Leave 
sb.] The taking leave of a person ; saying farewell ; 
T parting speech. 

137s Barbour Bmice n. 143 [He] passyt furth but [eve- 
taking. CXS64 Lady Mary Sidney Let. to her Son in 
Synionds Sir P. Sidney (1889) 16 And for a final leave- 
taking for this time, see that you show yourself a loving 
obedient scholar to your good master. 2605 Shaks. Maeb. 
It. iii. 250 And let vs not be daintie of Icaue-taking, But 
shift away. 2838 Pon A. G. Pym xx, We had agreed., 
to pay a formal visit of leave-taking to the village. 

attrib. xyo6 Charlotte Smith Marchmont III. 256 Mrs. 
Glaston, without repeating the usual leave-taking compli- 
ments, departed, 1828 Lights ff Shades II. 182 The Captain 
urged Charles to deliver a final leavetaking letter to Emily. 
Ijeaving vbl. sb. [f. Leave v. + 

-iKG 2.] 

1 . The action of the vh. Leave in various senses. 
Also in Comb, with advs., as kaving-off. 

c 2580 WvcLiF Sel, Wks. HI, 330 For leevyng of dedis of 
chante shulde he noting be blamed. 2450-2530 Myrr. our 
Ladyc 38 And yet yf he lefte yt vnsayde he shulde s>Tine 
more greuosly, what shall he then do syth he synneth boihe 
in the doyng & in the leueynge. 2526 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de 
W. 1531) 27 b, Not carnally vnderslandynge this rewarde, 
for than, for the leuyng of one wyfe thou sholdest haue an 
hondredwyues. 1539 Tonstall Serm. Palm Siind. (1823) 
97 To the Thessalonicense he writeth. .Pray without any 
day leauynge of.^ 2663 Gerbier Counsel Never., suffer 
thern to begin their Scafflings in the morning, but before their 
leaving of their work. 27x9 De Foe Crusoe 11. iv. (1840) 85 
They, .went in by ways of their own leaving. 2834 Sir W. 
Napier Penins. War xiv. iv. (Rtidg.) H. 250 His leaving 
of Mr. Stuart without instructions. 2862 Trench 7 ChJ 
Asia 77 The suggestion that this leaving of the first love 
can refer to the abating of any other love. 

2. coitcr. fa. siii^. What is left; remainder, 
residue, remains. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalier Cant. 496, I soght he lefynge of 
my 5«ris. c 142s Cra/le 0/ Nombrynge (E. E. T. S.) 18 
Medye Jiat he quyeh leues after he takyinge away of ho< 
hat IS odde, he.3aych leuynge schalle be 3. c 1450 Lone- 
LicH Grail xlviii. 468 To aleyn token they Ageyn the leveng 
Of that fisch In Certeyn. 2596 B. Griffin Fidessa {1876J 
35» I atn no leaning of al-withering age. 

b. pi. in the same sense (Cf. L, reliquix, which 
the Eng, word often translates in early examples.) 

a 23^0 Hampole Psalier xvi. 16 pai left paire leuyngls 
till paire smale. 1452-50 tr. Higden (Rolfs) I. 97 Off the 
jeven^es of whiche cite, after the seyenge of Seynte lerom, 
U- ^ties were made in Persida. 2526 Tindale Mark viii- 
20 Howe many baskettes of the leavinges of broken meale 
toke ye up. 1552 Huloet, Leuynges or thinges left, relf 
*SS5“8 Phaer /Eneid in. F iv. The leauinges of 
Achilles wyld. 2580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, fan- 
T^biiijies, rifle rafle, the leauings or shreds of any thing. 
26x2 Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girt 111. ii, To dine 
on my scraps, my leavings. 1646 Jenkyn Remora 28 Shall 
Ood have Satans leavings? 2672 Dryden Con^. Granacia 
**r * (1723) 34 Now you have but the Leavings 

of my Will, 2686 Hounf.ck Crueif. Jesus v. 72 The poorer 
^rt . . carried the leavings or fragments home. *74* 
Richardson Pamela III. 2x5 Truly, .she’d have none of 
Polly s Leavings ; no, not she ! C2700 ImisonAM. -4r/IL 
74 1 he student should make it a rule to save the leavings 
of ius colours. 1834 Macaulay Biog., Pitt (1866} 178 He 
gave only the leavings of his time and the dregs of his fiu« 
intellect, 2853 Kincslev Water-Bab. 5 His master U} 
him have a pull at the leavings of his beer. 2867 M* 
Arnold Soun. Immortality Poems 1877 1. 262 And will 
not, then, the immortal armies scorn The world’s poor 
routed leavings? 2884 Graphic 23 Aug. 207/2 Their Jeav- 
ings what they did not touch— made a luxurious supper 
for .all my waiters. 
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•fc. Leaving out: -what' has been left out, 
omitted matter. Ohs, 

1683 Moxon MecJu Exerc., Printing xxii. T 8 He may 
perhaps get a small word.. into the foregoing Line ; and., 
another.. in the following Line, which if his Leaving out is 
not much, may Get it in. 

3. atlrib,^ esp. in the sense of leaving school or 
college, as in leaving certijicate^ exa 7 nination ; 
leaving-book, (at Lton) a book presented by 
friends on the occasion of one*s ‘ leaving Also 
leaving-ahop an unlicensed pawnshop. 

1878 SvMONDS Shelley 15 Hogg says that his Oxford rooms 
were full of handsome "*leavmg^ books, and that he was 
frequently visited by old Etonian acquaintances. 1879 
Man. Catk. ^ Cranford Tait 483 His popularity at Eton 
was attested by the exceptionally large number of leaving- 
books he got from his friends. 1884 Times (weekly^ ed.) 
26 Sept. 4/x No German or Saxon can enter the mining 
School at Freiberg, .unless he have obtained a ^leaving 
certificate at a gymnasium or a first-class Reaj School. 1892 
Daily Neil'S 30 June 5/3 The Le.aving Certificate Exami- 
nation. 1893 Atkenxnni 11 Oct. 555/2 For all schools a 
common ^leaving examination. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr, 
II. xii, Upon the smallest of small scales, she was an un- 
licensed pawnbroker, keeping what was popularly called a 
*Leaving Shop, by lending insignificant sums on insignifi- 
cant articles of property deposited with her as security. 
x888 Spectator 7 July 942 The * leaving-shop or illicit 
pawnbroker, almost frustrates attempts at protective legis- 
lation for the poor. 

i* X&ea>‘VislL. Ohs. rare^^, [f. Leaf sb, (pi. 
leaves) + -ISH.] 

1S30 PAI.SCR. 3x7/1 Lcavysshe full of leaves, yiieiV/u. 
£eavy (b“vi), a. [Earlier and more normal 
form of IJIAFY.] 

1 . Having leaves ; covered with leaves or foliage. 
Ohs, exc. foet, 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb, iv. 486 With leuy bowis puld ek 
let hem be Bynyght, ci585 C’tess Pembroke Ps. xc\*r. 
vi, Leavy infants of the xvood. x6o8 Shaks. Per. v. i. st 
The leauie shelter that abuits against the Islands side. 1634 
Milton Comus^^Z Dim darknes,and this leavy Labyrinth. 
x 6 s *“3 Jer- Taylor Serm./or Year 1. xxi. 266 So doth the 
humble vine creep at the foot of an oak. .and [they] are the 
most remarkable of friends.. of all the leavle nation. 1745 
tr. Columella's Hnsb. ix ix, A green leavy little tree. 1832 
Tennyson Margaret v, And faint, rainy lights are seen, 
Moving in the leavy beech. i8« — Poems 47, 1 heard .« 
The nightingale in leavy woods Call to its mate. 

tb. Ot a season: Abounding in foliage. Ohs. 
*599 SiiAKS, Much Ado 11. iii. 75 The fraud of men were 
euer so, Since summer first was leauy. 

C. Consisting of or made of leaves (either 
natural or ornamental). 

x6xo G. Fletcher ChrisPs Viet. 1. xix, He fled thy sight, 
..And for his shield a leavie armour weav’d, 16x1 Cotgr,, 
Fueillure . . ; also, leafe-worke, or a leauie flourishing. 

+ 2 . Of a gate : Having leaves. Obs. 
c 161X Chapmam Iliad vi. 86 Take the key, vnlocke the 
leauie gates. 

Hence + Xiea*viness, leafiness. 
x6xx Cotgr., Fueillure, Leauinesse. 1687 Rycaut Contn, 
Knolles' Hist, Turks II. 252 The shady leaviness of two 
tail eims. 

Leaward, obs. form ofLEEWAUD. 

Leaze, variant of Lease sb.^, z'.l, 

Leazing, variant of J.>easi.n’o Obs,, lying. 

11 Leban tle'bsen). Also lebban, loben. [Arab, 
laban, from a root meaning ‘ to be white 
A drink in use among the Arabs, consisting of 
coagulated sour milk. 

^ X698 Phil. Trans. XIX. 158 Leben, (a thick sour Milk) .. 
is a thing in mighty esteem in these hot Countries, being 
very useful to quench Thirst. 1756 Genii, Mag. XXVI. 
345 Their breakfast, .in winter is fryed eggs, cheese, honey 
or leban. 1847 Disraeli Tancred iv. ii, Sheikh Salem will 
never drink leban again. x88o L. Wallace Ben.Hur 231, 

I have bread and leben. 

Iiebarde, leberde, obs. forms of Leopard. 
Leburd(e, variant of Lee-board 1 Obs, 

Lscage, obs. form of Leakage. 

Locam, variant of Likam Obs., body, corpse. 
^CCauomancy (le'kanpmrensi). Also 7 lican-, 
lecon-, [ad. Gr. Kaeavo^avrua, f. X^Kavrj dish, 
pan, pot (f. A€ko 5 of the same meaning) + ^tavyela 
divination. Cf. F. leconomantie (Rabelais).] 
Divination by the inspection of water in a basin. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie 0/ God 204 Hydromancy. . 
done.. in a basin of water, which is called Lecanomancie. 
1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 366 They had also their 
Lecanpmancie, which was observed in a Bason of Water, 
wherein certaine plates of golde and silver were put with 
lewels, marked with their jugling Characters. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Dicanomancy. <11693 Nrquhart's Rabelais iii. 
xxv. 207 By Hydromancy, by Leconomancy. 1783 T. 
Wilson Archzol. Diet., Decanoniancy. 

So *f" Iiecanomancer, * 1 * Zecanomanfcic Obs. 
one who practises lecanomancy. 

1623 CocKERAM, Leconomantiche. 1670 Blount Glosscgr., 
Lecanomancer, a diviner by water in a bason. 

Xiecanoric (lekanpTik), a. Chem. [f. Leca- 
nora, the name of a genus of lichens.] Lecanoric 
itcid : a crystalline substance obtained by Schunck 
from certain members of the genus Lecanora of 
lichens. Hence Xiecanorate (-o»T/t), a salt of 
lecanoricacid; X^ecanorin (-oa'rin) = lecanoric acid, 
1844 Fowncs Ckem.^ 488 Fresh dye-lichens, exhausted by 
ether, yield a crystalline substance, which when purified by 


solution in alcohol, is perfectly white; to this the name 
lecanorine has been gi%'en. 185* Ibid, fed. 4) 577 Boiled 
with water for some time, erythric acid absorbs 2 eg^. 
and yields picro-erythrin . . and a new acid .. which is 
termed by some chemists lecanoric, by others orsellinic acid. 
1865 Waits Dict.Chetn. 111 . 565 The lecanorates gradually 
decompose, especially when heated, yielding orsellinic acid, 
and ultimately orcin. 

jLecanorine (lek^oaTin), a, Bot. [f. Lecanora 
(see prec.) + -iKE.] Resembling the apothecinm 
of the genus Lecanora of lichens. So Lecauo*- 
roid a. 

X871 Leighton 5 Apothecia lecanorine. /bid. 

241 Apothecia pale, plane, lecanoroid. 

Leeehe, obs. form of Leacu v.^, Leech sb.i 
Lecchour, obs. form of Lecher. 

IjQce, obs. form of Leash. 
tLecll^. Obs. Also 3 IfiDch, laich. [App. to 
be identified (in spite of the difficult form laichen, 
which may be corrupt) with OE. lie masc., cogn. 
w. Idcian to Look.] A look, glance. 

[c xooo /Elfric Horn. (Thorpe) IL 374 Wo sccolon awendan 
urne lec fram yfelre sesihhe, ure hlyst fram yfejre sprsece.] 
C120S Lay. 1884 I.aSliche Ixches neo Ieue^cni mid_e3an. 
Ibid. 3410 He..l«as worde setde mid seorbfuUe laichen. 
Ibid. 13703 Mid his lechen he gon li3cn. {.Often elsewhere 
in Lay.] a 1250 Osvl. ^ Night. 1138 pine leches beoJ> gris- 
iiche pe hwlle pu art on Iif-da3e. 
lech. 2 (lek). [ad. W. lleck (fiat) stone — Ir., 
Gael, leac, Cf. Cromlech.] A Celtic monu- 
mental stone. 

X768-9 J. Cleland spec. Etym. Vocab. 134 A Lech differs 
from a Cromlech, in that it means the top-stone of a Crom- 
lech, or any sacred stone; whereas Cromlech expresi.es its 
adjunct stones and circle underneath it. 1899 Barinc- 
Gould JBk. lYest II. 28 iSt. Patrick] did not overthrow 
their lechs or pillar-stones. 

II Lech 3 (lex'O- [Ger.] (See quot. 1 753.) 

X753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Leek, In metallurgy, a term 
used by the miners to express the gold ore which has been 
powdered, and washed, and afterwards run with the assist- 
ance of lime stone. 2756-7 \t, KeysUr's TVtfr. (1760) IV. 
229 The Schemnitz ore contains a greater quantity of gold 
..than that of Ciemniiz; but the hard ore of the latter 
5’ields more lech. 

Lech, obs. form of Leech sb,"^ 
Iieehardemane, obs. form of Legerdemain. 
Leche (If'tji). AUolechvn,leecliwe. [Sechu- 
nna : cf. Sesuto letsa antelope.] A South African 
water-buck, Kobtts leche, 

1857 Livingstone Trav. iii. 71 We discovered an entirely 
new species of antelope called leche or lechwi. It is 
a beautiful waterantelope of a light brownish-yellow colour. 
1863 W. C Baldwin Afr. Hunting 2x7 My driver told me 
..that he was a man who could shoot a leche ram. X893 
Selous Trav. S, E, Africa 450 The graceful water-loving 
leechwe antelopes. 

Leche, obs. (. Leach, Leech, Lich, Like. 
Lecher (le’tjai), sb. arch, Forms ; 2-5 lechur, 
3 -or, 3-6 -our, 4 lichur, -o(u)re, licchour, 
lec(c)houre, lech-, lychure, 4-5 lichour, lec- 
chour, 5 lecbeour(e, lechowr(e, -ir, -urre, 
lichir, -or, lycher, lebchour, 5-6 lychour, 
(6 leachour, lecherd, 7 lechard), 6-S leacher, 
letcher, 5- lecher, [a. OF. lecheor, -«rr, -wr, 
liceonr^ Hchieor, also lichard, agent-n. f. lechier to 
live in debauchery or gluttony, mod.F. lecher to 
lick = Pr. Iccar, lechar. It. leccare, ad. OHG. 
lecebn (G. lechen) OTeut. *lihhbfan to Lick.] 
A man immoderately given to sexual indulgence ; 
a lewd or grossly unchaste man, a debauchee. 

£■1x75 Lamb. Horn, 53 pus hco do 3 for to feiren heom 
seoluen and to dra5e lechurs to ham. 0x225 After. R. 216 
pe lechur iSe deofleskurt blfuletS him^iulf fulliche, & alle his 
feolawes. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7208 Prustes, mid vnclene 
honden & mid leebors mod A! isoyled. 13. . K. Alis. 3916 
Fy, he saide, apon the lechour: Thou schalt dye as a 
traytour ! cx34o Hampole Tr. (1866) xi The sexte 

commandement es ‘Thou sail be na lichoure*. CX37S 
Cursor /!/. 31 (Laud) Of chastyte the lechour [Bedford MS. 
pe lichore] hath Jyte. ^2386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 242 Sir 
olde lecchour, lat thy lapes be. CZ449 Pecock Repr. 1. 
xviii. 103 Summe ben founde .. to be greet lecchouris, 
Summe to be avoutreris. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xvm. 
ii, Launcelot now I wel vnderstande that thou arte a fals 
recreaunt knyghte and a comyn lecheoure, and louest and 
boldest other ladyes. 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 
174 He has bene lychour so lang quhill lost is his natur. 
1398 Shaks. Merry W. iii. v. 147, I will now take the 
Leacher : hee is at my house. 1603 Florio Montaigne 
(2634) 477 Of Concubines they (men] may have as many as 
they and women as many lechards. 1621 Quarles 
Esther vi, The time Is come, (aire Ester must Expose her 
beauty to the Lecher’s lust. . 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
111. 148 Half-surpriz’d, and fearing to be seen, The Leacher 
gallop’d from his Jealous Queen 2712 Steele Sped. No. 
502 P 4 You see.. old letchers, with mouths open, stare at 
the loose gesticulations on the stage with shameful earnest- 
ness. 1728 Ramsay Monk tjr MilleAs Wife 105 The haly 
letcher fled, And darn’d himsell behind a bed. 1763 
Churchill Gotham iii. (1764) 23 Like a Virgin to .some 
letcher sold- 1831 Trelawney Younger Son II. 193 
If she is poor, some old lechers, their dormant passions 
rekindled, beset her. 

T Le'Clier, ti. Obs. [attrib. use of the sb.] 
Lecherous ; also in wider sense, base, vile. 

e 1250 Gen, .5* Ex. 776 God sente on him sekenesse & care, 
And leltede al his lecher-fare. Ibid. 1064 A 1 Sat bur3t folc 
Sat helde was on, De mi^te lecher crafie don. <2x300 
, CHrxiir Af. 28528 Lechur sanges haf i wroght. cx4ooi?rj/r. 


Troygz^n Thus the lady xvas lost for hir lechir dedis. 
1603 Yhomo Montoigtie 5x1 Some. .disgrace alight on his 
lawfull wife or on his lechard mistris. 

Hence + Le’cherhed [see -head], lecher)'; 
t Iie-chexlike, -ly advs., lecheronsly; fliexher- 
ness, lechery. 

C 1250 Gen. 4 r Ex. 770 Dat folc luuede lecherlike. /bid. 
1997 He wulde don is lechur-hed wiS ioseph, for hise faire- 
hed. c 1400 Destr. Troy 8059 The tolhur lurkes in lychernes, 
& laghes ouerlhwert. Ibid. 12604 Pan Vlixes the lord, 
Hcherly {)ai saide, Preset {etc.], exsix rst Eng. Bk. Amer. 
(Arb.) Introd. 27 The wymen be very hoote & dyposed to 
leeherdnes. 

t lexher, v. Obs. [f. Lecher ^ 3 .] intr. To 
play the lecher. Hence f Le'ehering ///. a. 

1382 WycLiF Num. xv. 39 Thei folowcn not her owns 
thou^tis and eyen, by dyuerse ihingis lecherynge. 1594 
Nashe Unfort. Trav. 11 How he must . . drinke carous^ 
and lecher with him out of whom he hopes to wring anie 
matter. 1605 Shaks, Lear iv. vi. 114 The small gilded Fly 
Do’s letcher in my sight x6xx Cotgr., Foutre, to leacher. 
i6jx Donne Polydorcm 130 To letcher is like the spider that 
spmns a webb out of his owne bowells; to swill and drinke 
in excesse, is to turne trj’pe-wife and wash gutts. a 1693 
Ur'guhart's Rabelais iii. xlviii. 392 A Lechering Rogue. 
iy ^6 Demi-Rep 31 If vanity or dress allure her mind To 
forfeit fame and letcher with Mankind. 

Lechere, obs. form of Lkecher. 
i* Le’Clierer. Obs. Also 5-6 lecherour. [? f. 
Lecher sb. : see -erI 3.] = Lecher sb. 

cs^So Wyclif Wks. (1880) 102 5 *^ t®! meyntenen,. 
leccnerours of here owne meynne in here housholde. 1422 
tr. Sccreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 230 Tho that haue rogh 
leggis bene lechureris. 1496 Dives ff Paup. (W. de W. 1531) 
V. xix. 222/2 Yf a clerke saye that it is lefull to slee.. 
lecherors. .he is yrreguler. 1575 R. B. Appius «5- Virginia 
D ij b. The Gods confound such lecherers. X591 Starry tr. 
Cattan's Geomancie 36 He is. .a glutton, a leacherer. x6oS 
Nai‘r. Murthers Sir J. Fits (t86o) ii A roysting drunkard 
is most commonly noted for an incontinent lecherer. 

attrib. X494FABYAN Chron. vi.eex. 225 She hath.. nempned 
her lecherour Jeman Goddes owne preest. 

LoclieroxiS (le't/sras), a, arch. Forms: 4 
licheros, lycher(^o)us, le(t)cherous0, 4-5 lec- 
cherous, 4-6 licherous, 5 lychorous, luchrus, 
5-6 lichorous, filecheros, -us,licliBrus,leic}ie- 
rous, 6-8 letcherous, 4- lecherous, [a. OF. 
lecheros, etc., f. lecheur Lecher sb. : see -ous. Cf. 
Lickerous.] 

1 . Addicted to lechery, 

1303 R. Brunne Handl, Synne 7989 pys was a prest r>*3t 
amerous — And amerous men are leccherous. c 1386 Chaucer 
Prol, 626 As hoot he was, and lecherous, as a sparwe, c X400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) XV. 60 Men er so prowde, so enuyous, 
so grete glotouns, and so licherous. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 

I . 41 He said he was ane licheruss bull, That croynd bayth 
day and nycht. 1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 3x5 
Nero that beast and lecherous monster. 1602 Shaks. // cm. 

II. ii. 609 Remorselesse, Treacherous, Letcherous, kindles 

villainel 1613 Purchas (1614) 79 Semiramis 

. . a lecherous and bloudie woman was worshipped by the 
name of the Syrian Goddesse. 1773 Brydone Sicily xx. 

213 I.ary. lying, lecherous monks. 1876 Blackie 
Songs Relig. ^ Life 125 Thy murderous, and lecherous race 
Have sat too long i' the holy place. 

b. Of action, thought, etc. : Consisting in or 
characterized by lechery. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 65 Licheros lif h®* i®d- 
1393 Langl. P. pi. C. vii. 294 Ich had lykynge to lauhe of 
lecherous tales. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. IxxxvH. 
(1495) 583 It cbasteih lecherous meu^mges and maketh good 
mynde. a 1400-50 Alexander 4328 And to na licherous 
lustes leeue ve cure membris. 1533 Gau Richt Vay 26 
Thay . . thinkkis lichorous thochttis. 1567 Gude ^ Godlie 
Ball. (S, T. S.) 226 w’ar his faclis sa lichorus. i6xx 
Cotgr., Saffreti, wanton dallying, leacherous ieasting, 
lasciuious toying. 1884 Chr, Treasury’ Feb. 97/2 Absalom’s 
plot to assassinate his eldest brother had no justification in 
the lecherous crime of that guilty brother. 

c. Of drink, etc. : Inciting to lechery. 

1382 Wyclif /’zw. xx. x A leccherous thing win. c 1386 
Chaucer Pard. T, 221. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. ii. 25 Loth 
in bus lyue ihorw lecherouse drjmke Wykkydlich svroghie. 
1596 Dalrymplk tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. li. 152 He sett out 
sum leicherous lawis, that his flagitious gaird..niycht haue 
occasione frilie to louse a brydle to al thair appetites. 2632 
Sherwood, Lecherous stuffe, poudre agripptne. [Cotgr., 
Pontdre Agrippine, any meat, that prouokes, or enables, 
vnto lusL] 

1 2 . = Lickerous : a. fond of good living, 
gluttonous; b. (of food) rich, dainty. Obs. 

X474 Caxton Chesse 112 The sight of the noble and 
lichorous metis. 1483 — C. de la Tour Bvij, How they 
ought not.. to yeue flesshe ne Jjxhorous metes to houndes. 
0x483 — Dialogues \Y\\. 33 Carelle est moult gloutee, For 
she is moche lichorous. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (2S58) 
II. 228 With gluttony and lichorus appetyte. 

Hence Iie’cheronsly adv., IiS'chcroTisiiess. 

1340 Ayenb. 128 pe guode mannes zone {jct-.Ieuede 
lecheruslTche. 2382 Wyclif Luke xv. 13 There he w^tide 
his substaunce in Ijmynge leccherously. e 1450 Mtrour 
Saluacioun 2651 One lecchcrously lyving consumes nis 
substaunce. 1551 Bible Isa. Ivi. isotes. They * J. 

dryuen into y* profounde and deepe sicepe of ygn^aunce, 
idienes. of lecnerousnesse, and of prld^ * 59 * 

Sp. Did., Luxuriosamente, Jecheroushe. 1B9S 

Nat. Council Congreg. Ch. U.S.A. 13S Laws against all 

manner of lecherousness. t rh\ 

t Le'cherwite, a per^’ersion (after Lecher so.) 
of OE. legcrwite (see LAlR^vlTE). 

1228 Metn. Ri/em (Surtees) I. 52 Leeberwyt. . 

MA-tfariN. Forms : 3-5 lecchene. 


-■WX7, leo(o)heri, ?leo3er7, licchery, -le, lit- 
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cberi, lychory, -ery, -eri, -ore, luchery, 4-5 
lecchery^e, lechory, -i(e, lichery, -oir, 47^ 
licherie, 5 lecuri ?, 6 leicberie, luchrie, li-, 
lychcrie, lichery, 6-7 letcberie, 7-8 -ery, leach- 
ery, 5- lechery, [a. OF. lecheHe^ licherie, f. 
Icckeiir Lecheu Habitual indulgence of lust ; 
lewdness of living, t Also, an instance of this. 
c X230 Mali Meiil. ii pat is te lust of leccherie pat riuleS 
per wiSInne. CX250 Gen. <5*^ Ex. 3510 Oc boredom ^at 5u 
ne do, Ne wend no lecherie to. a 1300 Cursor M. 10046 
(Cott.) pe cbastUe o pis leuldi Ouercumms al lust o lecheri 
[GSit. IjcheryJ. c 1340 Ibid. 6476 (Trin.) Do no Jeccbery bi 
no wommon. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 79 Of pe 
herte comen yveT poujils, in y vel wordis ; mansleyingis, 
avoutrieris, leccheries. c X3C6 Chaucer Pars. T. f 762 After 
Glotonye thanne comlh leccherie. a 1420 Hocclhve De 
Rer. Princ. 3656 Leccherye . . is hoggcs lif. a *568 Ascha^m 
Scnolem. 1. (Arb.) 84 To waulter, with as litle shame, in 
open lecherie, as Swyne do here in the common myre. 
a 1586 Sidney Ariadia (1622) 225 The Faulcons fiercenesse, 
Sparrowes letcherie. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. «5' Cr. v. i. 106 
hfoihing but Letcherie? All incontinent Varlets. x6i6 
R. C. Times' Whistle vi. 2649 And this I holde, that secret 
letcherie Is a lesse sinne than close hj’pocrisie. x822~34 
GoocTs Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 92 The Salacity of a De- 
bauched Life, or lechery produced and confirmed by habit. 
x8S8 19/4 Cent. July 40 A new motif for art has also been 
discovered in death, disease, and lecher>'. 
personified, cxaoo Rom. Rose 3014 Over-al regnith 
Lecchery, Whos might yit growith night and day. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems xxvi. 79 Lichery, that lathly corss, Berand 
lyk a bagit horss. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. iv. 24 And next 
to him rode lustfull Lechery Upon a bearded gote. 1640 
Yorke Union Hon. You cherish three daughters, Pride, 
Covetousnesse and Lccherj*. 

b. fig . 

CJ^^i Chast, Goddes Chyld. x. 26 Of this prj’de cometh 
a spirituel orghostli lecherj*. x6o6 Dekker Sev, Sinnes). 
(Arb.) 17 The Vsurcr Hues by the lechery on mony, and is 
Bawd to his ownc bag^. X676 Marvell Mr. Smirke Wks. 
1875 IV. 77 [He) will violate the ecclesiastical secret rather 
than lose the leachery of his tattle. 1687 SnTTi,E Refi* 
Dryden 38 Lash him, and mortify his Letchery of writing 
Nonsense. x6^2 E. Walker tr. Epictetus' Mor. {1737) 

For Boasting is a most intemperate Vice, ,’tis the LeachVy 
of the Mind. 

+ c. iransf. Luxurious or inordinate pleasure. 
1632 Massinger Ciiy^ Madam ii. i, Didst thou know 
What ravishing lechery it is to enter An ordinary, cap-a-pie 
trimmed like a gallant ! 

t Zieclxziei Obs* Forms: i lfficnifln,l^cnian, 
Idcnian, 2 lechnien, pa. pple. ilechned, 3 lao- 
nien, leohinien, lsohni(e, leonen, 4 lechnen. 
[OE. Ixcnian, hUnian * ON. Ixkna, Goth. Uki- 
ntn OTeut. *l‘^kin 6 Jan, f. *l^kjo-z Leech sb.^'\ 
trails. To cure, heal, lit, and fig. Also ahol, to 
administer medicine. 

C900 tr, Baeda's Hist, iv. xvill. [xvi.] (1890) 308 Se 5a in 
psm ilcan dstum dea^olHce Iscnod [v.rr, lacnad. lacnod] 
wiBS from his wundum. ^950 Lindisf Gosp. Luke iy. 23 
La lecc lecne Sec seplfne. c 1000 ^Elfric Gram, xxxlti. (2.) 
203 Medeor, ic lacnige. eitJS Lamb. Horn. 83 Adam wes 
ilechned purh god ajmihte self, cx205 Lay. 16589 To 
lechinlen (cxa7S lechnie] pa wunden of leofenen his cnihten. 
Ibid 19500 Sa me seal lacnien [^1275 lechni] his leomes bat 
bcoS sarc, a 122*; Ancr. R. 330 Uorte lecnen mid pe seke, 
& forte healen mide hire cancre. 1393 Langl. P, PI. C. ix. 
189 Lame men he lechede {MS. At. fechnedej- 
Hence t Lechning vbl. sb. 
riooo Sax. Leechd I. xo6 Se asrest of pj’ssum wyrtum 
lajcnunge ^esette. a 1225 yuliana 6 WiS uten lechminge 
of hire Hbben he ne mahie. ^ a X240 Ureisun in Cott, Horn, 
202 Hit beo mi leebnunge hit beo mi bote. 
^GChriodont (.le-krbdpnt), a. [f, Gr. Xe'x/KO-y 
slanting -i- oSoft-, oSouy tooth.] (See <]uot.] 

187$ Huxley in Eucycl. Brit. I. 760/2 The one end of the 
palatine, .becomes directed transversely to the axis of the 
skull, immediately behind the posterior nostril, its teeth 
continuing the transverse line of the teeth of the vomers. 
Salamanders with the teeth thus disposed have been termed 
‘ lechriodont Ibid 761/1 The ‘ixiecodont’ and Mechrio* 
dont' Salamandrida, 

Iiechwx : sec Leche. 

IiGcideaceous Cl/'sidr,?*j3s), a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. Lectiiea + -aceous.] Having the char- 
acters of or resembling the genus Lecidea of 
lichens. So ^eolde’ifornx, Leci'delne adjs. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex.. Lecideaceous. 1871 Leighton 
Liehenflora 152 Apothecia simply lecideine or patellaroid. 
Ibid. 392 ArdcU® . . roiund-ate, Iccideiform. 1900 B. D. 
Jackso.s iJp/. Terms, Lecideiform, leeideitie, like the apo- 
ibccium of Lecidea, which has a margin of the same colour 
as the disk. 

Iiecitllin (Icsipin). Chem, Also -ino. [f. 
Or. \iKiOo\ yolk of egg -m.] A nllrogcnous 
fatty substance found in the nerve tissues, the 
yolk of eggs, blood, and other fluids of the body. 

iB6x Hulmf. tr. Moquin-Tandon ii. in. ti 85 Helicine.. 
conskts .. of oleine, ..lecithinc, .and ccrebrine. 1896 All- 
butt'sSyst, Med. 1. 165 A pliosphoreited fat termed lecithin. 

nttrib. 2873 Ralfe Phys. Chem. 75 Lecithin hydro- 
chlomte. 

XiGClc ( 1 th), dial. Also 8 lack. A hard sub- 
soil ol clay or gravel. Also attrib., as lack-clay \ 
Icck-atono, a granular variety of trap rock used 
in .some parts of Scotland for the slabs of ovens. 

1780 Young Tour Irel. l 199 Immediately under the 
ma^r, is n thin stratum of what they call lacl:<lay, which 
ix like Laked clay, the thickness of a tile. 1813 K. Kerr 
Ajcric. Sun’. Btru'ieh 4t A half lapidified tough and 
compact clay, called leek by the quarriers. 1862 Pace Adz\ 


Text-Bk. Geol. vH. 126 Before the improved manufacture 
of fire-bricks, some open-textured varieties [of greenstone], 
known ns ‘ Uck-stones *, were largely used for the linings 
and soles of ovens. 1899 Dickinson & Prevost Cumberld. 
Gloss., Leek, a hard subsoil of clay and gravel. 

Leek, Leckar, obs. lorms of Lac Lacquer. 
Iiecontite (lilcp-ntait). Min. [Named by 
AV. J. Taylor, 1858, after Dr. J. L. Le Conte, its 
discoverer: see -ITE.] Hydrous sulphate of 
sodium and ammonium, found in colourless pris- 
matic crystals. 

1858 W. J, Taylor \nAmer. yml. Sci. Ser. ii. XXVI. 273 
Lecontite occurs in crystals vaiying greatly in size. x868 
Dana Alin. (ed. 5) 635 Lecontite .. ciystals often have a 
coaling of organic matter. 

Iiecotropal (l/kptr^pal), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
At/.-0-s dish -e -rporror turning.] (See qiiot. 1900.) 

iBSg in Century Did. 1900 B. D. Jackson Bot. Tenns, 
Lecotropal, shaped like a horse-shoe, .ns some ovules, 
liecteru (le-ktam). Forms ; a. 4-5 lettorne, 
5 leteron(e, -vn, lotteroun, letrone, -une, 
ieyterne, letyrn, 5-7 lettron, 6 lettrone, -une, 
letteron, -ano, litteme, letaring, 6-8 latron(e, 
6-7, 9 lettern, 7 lettren. Sc. lettering, 9 Sc. 
lateran, lattern. fi. 5 leotrone, -un, 5-6 lec- 
tron, -yne, 5-7 lectorn(e, 6 leoteron, -erne, 
-urne, 9 leoturn, 6, 9 lectern. 7. 6 leoter, 
lector, lettour. [ME. lettrun, etc., a. OF. let- 
tfun, leitrun, semi-popular form of lateL. lectrum, 
‘analogium super quo legitur’ (Pseudo-Isidore 
Lib. Glossanim), f. leg-, root of leg^re to read : 
cf. mnlctritm milking pail, f. mntgere to milk. 
The i 9 forms are influenced by the L. lectrum, or 
perh. rather by the synonymous med.L. lectrinum, 
f. the same root (cf. textrinum weaver’s shop, f. 
tex-ere to weave), which was the more usual word 
in eocl. Latin in the 15th c. 

The mod.F. tutrin (15th c. lieutrin, leutrin) seems to 
represent a mixture of OF. leiirstn (the voiyel of the first 
syll. being influenced by that of the last) with OF. letrin, 
ad. med.L, lectrinum. There seems to be no foundation 
for the common statement that Isidore’s lectrum is ad. Gr. 
AcVtpoi', for which no other sense is known in Gr. of any 
period than that of ‘bed*, ‘marriage-bed’,] 

1 . A reading- or singing-desk in a chnrch, esp. 
that from which the lessons are read; made of 
wood, metal, or stone, and often in the form of an 
eagle with outspread wings supported on a column. 

a. CX32S Deo Gratias x8 in E. E. P. (1862) 124 In silke 
[lat comely clerk was clad. And ouera lettorne leoned he. 
CX42S Voc, in Wr.-Wfllcker 648/27 Hie amho, lelrune. 
cx^o Promp. Parv. 299/2 Leterone, or lectorne, deske \ K. 
ieclrone, H., P, letrone, or leclrun, leteron, or letervn), 
lectrinum, CX47S Piet. Foe. in Wr.-WQlcker 757/1 Hoe 
lectrinium. Hie ambo. Hie discus, a Ieyterne. x^i Ld, 
Treas, Ace. Scot, in Pitcairn CW>//. Trials I. 320* To be 
coveringis to the Lettronis in |>e Chapell, xij elnis blak 
Birge Sating, x6oo Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 278 For mending 
of the letaring, ivrf. 1676 W. Row Co«/w. Blair's Autobiox. 
ix. (1848) 159 Mr. Blair went to the lettren and took the Bible 
from the reader. X84S Ecclesioloxist IV. 147 The nave will 
contain both leltcm and litany-stool. 1877 J. D. Chambers 
Div, Worship 6 There should be Desks or Letterns in the 
Choir, 

*40* Poems (Rolls) II. 78 So longe . , thou hast 
lerned to lyen that thi longe is lelteroun of lyes. 

X432-S0 tr. Higden (Rollsi VI. 447 [He] putte his gloves 
on a lectryne whiles he praycdc. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 
165/1 TTiennc thys felowe wente up to the leclron where as 
saynt James prcched. 1530 Palscr. 238/1 Lecterne to syng 
at, levtrayn. 1538 Leland Itvt. IV. 7 Buried yn the 
Paroche Chirch of S. Albanc under the Place of the lectern 
in the Quier, XS7X Grindal Injunct, al l-’ork Bijb, So 
that a conuenient deske or lectemc, with a rowme to turne 
his face towardes the people be there prouided. 1665 in 
Dean Granville's Rem. App. in Afiscellanta tSurtees) 263 
The Lectorne and Litany De>k are meane and uncomely. 
1845 Times 3 Feb. 5/5 The reading de.sk was taken away 
and a ‘faldstool* and ‘lectern* substituted. 1852 Hook 
Ch. Diet. (2871) 437 The lectern in English cathedrals 
usually stands in the midst of the choir facing westwards. 

•y. 25x6 Indenture in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 
II. 243 Of the Q\vycr.,thcoon halfe thereof on every syde 
shall be double staulled, wyih lyke lettours, Staulls, and 
Seats. 1553 MeudUsham .4cc. in Rep.Hist.AfSS. Comm. 
593/2 Payde to Thomas Whyghtyng for makyng of >•« lector 
that stonde on the alter iiiW. 2566 in Peacock Eng. Ch. 
Furniture An old leclerwt adcskeyet remayninge. 

2 . Chiefly Sc. a. A reading-desk in a private 
liouse. b. A writing desk ; an escritoire. To be 
bred, sent to the lattern : seequots. i82?-8o, 18S8. 

15x3 Douglas eEneis vii. Prol. 145 Seand Virgill on ane 
letlrune stand, To writ anone I hyni ane pen in hand. 25x7 
Watson Ship of Fools AiJ, 1 make my lectrons and my 
dcskes clenc rygh[0 often. lily mansyon is all repylnysshed 
with bokes 2534 Ld. Treas, Ace. Scot, in Pitcairn Crim. 
Trials I. 284*1 iiijf elnis sad grene, to covir ihe Latronis in 
the Kingis Study. 2561 AIS, Ace. Treasurer Edinb., Ane 
gre.at four-square latterane turning on ane vice. <2x575 
Earl Huuily's Death in Bannatyne yrttl. Trans. Scot. 
(r£o6)_486 The whole coficris, boxis, or lettronis, that the 
crlc him self h.id in handling; and had ony geir in keping 
in. cx6xo J. Mclvill AtS. Mem. 5 (Jam.) The whole 
expenses of the process and pices of the lyble, lying in a 
several buist by themselves in my lettron. 1602 Z. Haig 
in Russell Haigs xi. 226 At that time I de.sired to be put 
to a lettering. 2697 Inv. in Se.N.ffQ. Dec. (1900) 90/1 
A wriiting latron and chamber box. 27x9 Wodrtnv Corr. 
(1843)11.442, I h.avc forgot my book of Ministers* n.-imes. 

. . It stands behind the latron, in that shelf where my manu- 
script sermons stood. 2825-^ Jamieson, *He ivas bred 10 


the Lettron He was bred a writer ; a phrase still u.sed by 
old people in Edinburgh. _ 2888 J. Ramsay Scot, Scots. 
jSth C. I. iii. 181 it MTis in those days [18th cent] very 
common for young men intended for the Iwir to attend a 
writer’s chambers... In a word, the lattern, a.s it was called, 
answered neaily the same purpose in Scotland that the 
Inns of Court did to the Eng!i.sh. Ibid. II. 63 People of 
moderate estate used to send their eldest son for some time 
to the lattern. 

fc. {Oj A music-stand ; (b) see quot. 1612. Obs. 

2557-8 in Willis & Clark Cambridge >xS86) II. 292 A lee- 
turne for y® orgaines in the quere. 2622 Sc. Bk. Rates in 
Halyburlon's Ledger (1867)^ 297 Desks or leltrones for 
wemen to work on covered with veluott, the peice vi/. 

d. Sc. (in form lateran). 'i'he precentor’s desk 
in a Scotch Presbyterian clntrch. 

x86o Ramsay Remin. Ser. 1. 208 What is commonly called 
the lateran ; a kind of small gallery at the top of the pulpit 
steps. 2871 W. Alexander yohnuy Gibb xxxv. (2873) 200 
The mole-catcher . . now occupied the precentor’s desk, but 
.. on great occasions he would always have Johnny Gibb 
in the ‘ lateran ’ also. 

Jjection [&- OF. lectiun, ad. L. lec- 

iion-em, n. of action f. lect-, legtre to read, to choose. 
(^Cf. Lesson.)] I. Reading. 

j- 1 . The act of reading. Cbs. rare, 

2669 WooDHEAD St. Teresa i. Pref. (1672) a. The frequent 
Lection of Books of Devotion. 2669 A. Browne Ars Piet. 
To Rdr., I am extreamly unwilling any person should, .take 
the trouble of casting his eye here, were not I modestly of 
the opinion, something may not be impertinent, or unworthy 
curious mens Lection. 

•j* b. A particular way of reading or interpreting 
a passage. Obs. Cf. F. lefott. 

2540 CovEKDALE Coftfut. Standisli (2547) k viij, Now is 
KatiohxKo^ as much to saye as vniuersalis. Which worde 
like as ye leaue out in youre lection [etc.]. 2652 Gaule 
Magastrom. 20 What magician will account of them so, in 
his way of lection? Or astrologer, in his way of configura- 
tion? 1702 W. J. Bruyns Voy, Levant x. 39 To know the 
different Lections of this Inscription. 

c. concr, A reading of a text found in a particular 
copy or edition. \Variotis lections, vccsizjaX. readings. 

<2x654 Selden Tablc'T. (Arb.) 22 When you meet wilh 
several Readings of the Text,.. be sure you keep to what is 
seiled, and then you may flouri.sh upon your various lections. 
2659 Bp. Walton Considj. Considered 124 If they be critical 
notes they cannot be either in part or in whole Various 
Lections. 2699 Bentley /'/ ni/. xiv. 462 In the Vossian MS. 
it'.s novra fornaao; which may seem the truer Lection. 
2725 Pope's Iliad j. note I. 47 The giand Ambition of one 
sort of Scholars i.s to encrease the number of Various 
Lections. 2830 De Quincf.y Bentley Wks. 2857 VII. 272, 

1 confess that . . I myself am offenefed by the obtrusion of 
the new lections into the text. 2837-8 Sir W. Hamilton 
Logic xxxi. (i866) II. 149 Doctrines originating in a corrupt 
lection, .have thus arisen and been keenly defended. 

2 . £ccl, A portion of a sacred writing appointed 
to be read in church ; a * lesson *. 

1608 WiLLET Hexapla Exod. 279 They write in tho^e 
parchments cerlaine sacred lections which they call para- 
shoih. 2695 S. Hooper Disc, cone. Lent 355 To this la<t 
describ’d lewish Order of Morning Prayers so far did the 
Antieni Christian agree, as to begin likewise with Lections 
and Psalmody. 1846 Maskell Mon. Rit. I. p. xxiij, On 
Passion Sunday, the first Lections were from Jeremiah. 
2862 Beresf. Hope Eng. Cnthcdr. xgth C. 257 The ambo 
or ambones . . for the lections of Holy Scriptures. 1885 
Pater Alarius the Epic. II. 135 Those lections, or sacred 
readings, which . . occurred at certain intervals amid the 
silence of the assembly. 

1 3. A professional or tutorial lecture. Ohs. rare. 
1563-7 Buchanan Reform. St. AndrosyiVs^. (1892) 11 The 
portar . . sal ryng . . at sax to the lesson public ; before viij, 
twys to the ordinar lection. 
t 4 . A lesson to be learnt. Obs. 

2622 Gn* Godlie Ball. (S. T. S.) 233, I cry in gcnerallj 
on Spiriiuall & Temporall, This lectioun that 5c leir. 

II. = Election. 

a X300 Leg. St. Gregor)’ 986 (Schulz) pe cardinals. .bisou3^ 
God, . . Her leccioun wele to do. 2462 Burgh Rcc. Peebles 
11872) 245 like man be his awn vos gaf ihair lectioun to the 
.sayd Schyr John. 2525 I.n. Berners Froiss. II. xlli. 129 
heading, Howe pope Vrhane and pope Clement were al grete 
dyscorde togyder, and howe the cryslen kynges were in 
varynunce for iheyr lectyons. 2535 Stf.wart Cron. Scot. 
(1858) II. 698 Tlie haill lectioun that tha had gevin him till- 

ILectionary ^IckJanSri). JEccl. (Also in Lat. 
form.) [ad. eccl. L. lectiomxri um, f. h. Icclioii-ctu 
Lection : see -ahy. Cf. K. Icciionnaire.^ A book 
containing ‘ lessons * or portions of Scripture ap- 
pointed to be read at divine ser\’ice ; also, the list 
of passages appointed to be so read. 

27^ T. Warton Life Sir T. Pope (ed. 2) 337 note, VlM 
leciioiiary contained all the lessons, whether from scripture, 
or other books, which were directed to be read in the course 
of the year, 2790 R. PoRSos Lett, to Travis 253 A Gallic 
Lectionarj", which is reputed to be now about 2200 yean* 
old, and contains the eiuireepislle of John, except the tliree 
he.'ivenly witnesses, 2802 Kanken Hist. France II. 

197 'ITiey should be furnished with a mass-book, a kc- 
tlonarium, or book of lessons. 2846 Maskei-L Mon. hf- 
I. XXV, Among the Lambeth MhS. there is an Kng!i’*n 
Lectionary. 2865 Ld. Lyttelton in Englishman's Alof- 
I- eb. 167 J he question of our Lectionary generally, or of the 
selection of Lessons to be read in Church on Sundays and 
on other days. 2872 O. Shipley Gloss. Eccl. Terms s.v. 
Missal, Before the offices were combined in a sinsic >olumc, 
several books were neccssarj*, the Sacramentao’, Lectionary, 
Aniiphonary, and others. 

11 Iiectisternium (leklistS-JniiJm). Also 7 
anglicized lectistorn(o. [L. , f. lecti-, Icc/us conch, 
bed to spread.] 
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•LECTURE 


' 1 . Roman Antiq, A sacrifice of the nature of a 
feast, in ■which images of the gods were placed on 
couches with food before them as if for them to eat. 

1597 Beard Theuire God's (1631) 158 The Priests 

going about to pacific the anger of their gods with Lectistenis 
andsacrifices. x6oo Holland Z^rt'j'V.xiti. 188 By celebrating 
a Lectisterne. 1702 Addison Dial. Medals i. 19 Leciister- 
niums and a thousand other antiquated names and cere- 
monies. 1857 Birch Anc» Pottery (1858) II. 290 A lectister- 
nium to the infernal gods. 

2 . Med. (See quot.) 

1722 Quincy Lex. PhysicO'Med.^ Lecthternium is used by 
some Writers for that Apparatus, which is necessary for the 
Care of a sick Person in Bed. [Hence in Bailey, etc,] 
Lector (le‘kt^.t). Also 6 lectour. [a. L. lector 
reader, agent-n. f. legcre^ lect~ to read. Cf. F. 
/ecteur,'] 

1 . £ccl. An ecclesiastic belonging to one of the 
minor orders, whose duty originally consisted in 
reading the * lessons 

1483 Cmctos G old. Le^. sor/a-Julyan.-cntrid in to relygyon 
. .and semed to be lioly and was made lector. 1588 A. King 
tr. Canisius' Catee/z. 106 Four inferiours, to wit, the order 
of ostiars, lectors, Exorcists and Acolyts. 1637 Gillespie 
Pop.^ Cerem. tv. iv. ig A lectors publike reading of 
Scripture in the Church upon the Sabbath day. 1847 Ln. 
Lindsay Chr. Art I. p. clxxix, The custom was that the 
lector should not begin to read till the bishop nodded to 
him. 1852 J. H. New.man Callista (1890) 33Q The Lector, 
a man of venerable age, taking the roll called Lectionarium, 
and proceeding to the pulpit, read the Prophets to the 
people. 1883 Catholic Diet. (ed. 3) 381/1 The singing of 
the Gospel was not always reserved to the deacon . . and . . 
the lector still recites the Gospel in the Greek Mass. 

2 . A reader ; chiefly spec, a * reader * or lecturer 
in a college or university (now only Hist, and with 
reference to foreign use, e. g, that of Germany). 

1563-7 Buchanan Reform. St. Andros Wks. (1892) 6 
Personis. The Principal. Ane Lectour Publik. Vj Regenlis. 
/6id. 7 Wagis of the Personis . . The public lectour ane 
hundreth markis. 1658 Phillips, Lecturer^ or Lectour^ a 
publick Profeshour, a Reader of Lectures. 1708 Loud. Gaz, 
No. 4406/r Cardinal Carpegna, First Lector of the French 
College of Theatins. 18^ EHin. Rez*. Apr. 331 Vincent de 
Beauvais was lector or Librarian to St. Louis. 1890 ‘ Rolf 
Miner s Right (18991 178/1 Handing in the 
depositions . . he desired us to read for ourselves. I was 
choseri lector. 

Hence •j’ Iie*ctoress, a female instructor. 

1634 W. Tirwhyt tr, Balzac's Lett, -z-jo Now after she 
hath., bin threescore yeares a Lectoresse in vice [F. a 
enseigne soi.xante aits te vice}. 

Lectorate (le*kt6r/t). Eccl. [ad. eccl. L, lecto- 
ratus^ {. L. lector Lector.] The ofiice of lector. 

1876 T. A. Dixon tr, Sighart's Albert Gt. $1 The duties 
of his first lectorate. 1883 Catholic Diet. ^ed. 3I sto/x The 
Lectorate was the first order conferred on young clerics. 

Lector^n, obs. forms of Lectern. 
t Lectory \ Obs. rare [Put for *alecto)y^ 
ad. L. alectoria^ sc. gemma (Pliny), f. Gr. dAc/vroip 
cock : cf. Alectorian.] = Cock-stone. 

rx275 I.uue ron 172 in O. E. Misc. 98 Of Amatiste, of 
calcydonc, of lectorie, and tupacc. 

t Lectory 2 . Obs. [ad. med.L. leetdri-um, 1. 
L. led-., legcre to read.] A reading-place. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) HI. 361 The scide Plato 
callede the howse of Aristotille the lectory or redence place 
[L. Icctoritmi], 

Lectour, obs. variant of Lector, Lecture. 
Lectress (le'ktres). nonce-zud. [f. Lector 
+ -ess (suggested by F. lectricc'. see next).] 
A female reader. 

1867 Miss Thackeray Village on Cliff 35 ‘She ad\’anced 
through the^ countries of Devon, Somerset and Gloucester ’ 
..says the little lectress, in a loud disgusted voice. 

Lectrice (le*ktris). [a. F. lectriccy ad. L. 
lectrixy fem. of Lector.] A woman engaged as an 
attendant or companion to read aloud. 

1889 in Century Diet. 

Lectron(e, obs. forms of Lectern. 

Lectrure, variant of Lettkuee Obs. 

Lectual (le’ktiKjal), a. rare — °. [ad. late L. 
lectual-is (peril, a faulty reading), badly f. L. lecht-s 
bed, conch.] (See quots.") 

. *775 Ash, Lectual, confined in bed, proper to be confined 
in bed. 1823 Craqb I'echnoL Diet.., Lectual, an epithet for a 
distemper which requires a person to be confined to his bed. 

tLextuary. Obs. Also 3-5 letuarie, 4 
latuarye, letuare, 4-5 let(e)wary, -yo, 4-6 
letuary, 5 lect-, lett-, lyttvary, letwerye, 
lettorye, letuary©, 6 lectuarie. [Aphetic form 
of Electuary. Cf. OF. leluaire.'] An electuary. 

a 1223 Auer. R. 226 He haueS so monie busies ful of his 
letuaries. <rx374 Chaucer Troylus v. 741 To late cometh 
1 e leluarye, Whan men be cors vn-to Jjc graue carye. c 1400 
Lanfrauc's Cirnrg. 183 Make herof a letuarie not to hard 
soclen. ^ X422 tr. Secrcia Secret., Priz'. Prh\ 240 Moche 
worth is the lyiwary y-makyd of fuste and aloes. 1435 
Misvn Fire of Love i. lii. (1896) 7 With he whilk b^i •• has 
greiler comforth ben may be irowyd of gostely letwary. 
*4S3~4 Dur/i. MS. Com. Roll, In confeccione vocat. lettor>’e. 
XS09. Hawf-S Past. Pleas, xxx. (Percy Soc.) 149, I .shall 
povide for you a lectuary, Which after sorow into your 
herte shall sinke. X528 Paynel Salcme's Regim. Yii, 
Whan pepper is minisired in lectuaries it is holsome for the 
coughe. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vr. xciii. 778 Turpentine in a 
lectuarie with honey, clenselh the breast and the lunges. 

Lsctuce, obs. form of Lettuce. 
lisctun, variant of Leightou Obs., garden. 


t Le'Ctural, a. Obs. [f. Lectuke + -AE.] 
Of the nature of a lecture. 

^2657 Reevc GocC s Plea Ep. Ded. to Relig. Cit. x6 Scholas- 
ticall intricacies, and lecturnll disquisitions. 

lecture (le'ktjfu), sb. Also 5 letture, 6 
leetcur, -tur, 6-7 lector, [ad. L. kcltira. f. 
led-, Uglre to read : see -ube. Cf. F. ledurc.'j, 

1 1. The action of reading, perusal. Also Js^. 
Also, that which is read or perused. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. viii. x. (1495) 311 He 
d^'sposyth a man and makith him able to letture and to 
wrytynge. c 2450 ^ Lydg. Secrces 379 With alle these 
vertucs plentevous in lecture. 1490 Caxton Eneydos vi, 24 
By thynspection and lecture of theyr wrylyngys. a 1386 
SiDNF.Y Astr. »<[■ Stella Ixxvii, That face, whose lecture 
shewes what perfect beautle is. 16x2 Shelton Qttix. 1- i. 4 
He plunged himselfe so deepely in his reading of these 
bookes, as he spent many times in the Lecture of them whole 
dayes and nights. 2642 Boyle in Ser. 11. 

(1888) V. 115 , 1 have receaued a great deal of contentment 
..by the lecture of those particularitys of my Brother's . . 
victoryes. 2642 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 54 Were I a 
Pagan, I should not refrain the Lecture of it [the Bible], 
2742 Middleton Cicero 11 . ix. 290 He addressed it [the De 
Seueetute] to Atttcus, as a lecture of common comfort to 
thern both, in that gloomy scene of life on which they were 
entring. 1790 Cath. Graham Lett. Educ. 230 The French 
poetry I would limitto BoiIeau[etc.]..andthe L,atin lectures 
to selected plays of Terence [etc.]. 2829 [ 1 . R. Best] Pers. 

Lit. Mem. 402 No one., ought to be contented with a 
single lecture of a work that requires such attentive study. 

1 2. The way in which a text reads ; the * letter * 
of a text ; the form in which a text is found in a 
particular copy, a lection. Obs. 

e 2400 Apol. Loll. 32 Be f>ei ware bat bei knitt not falsly 
a wey b« 'vitt fro be lecture. 1338 Coverdale Prol. N. 7 \ 
To Rdr., Where as the Grcke and the olde awncient 
authours rcade the prayer of oure lorde in the xt. Chapter 
of Luke after one maner . . I folowe their lecture, 1680 
Weekly Mem. Ittgen. 2 He thinks their multiplicity and 
various lecture prove prejudicial to many Students. 

3. The action of reading aloud. Also, that 
which is so read, a lection or lesson, arch. 

2526 Tindale Acts xiii. 15 After the lectur of the lawe 
and the prophetes. 2334 Sir T. More Treat. Pais. Wks. 
2301/1 And vp on thys arose thys newe counsayle. .whereof 
oure pt esent lecture speaketh. 1539 Bible (Great) 2 Cor. iii. 
24 In the lecture of the olde testament. 2397 Hooker Eecl, 
Pol. V. Ixxv. § 4 With solemne recltall of. .lectures, P^almes 
and praiers, 2623 Lisle AElfHc on O. <5* N. 'Pest. Pref. f x8 
He that conquered the Land could not so conquer the 
language, but that in memory of our fathers, it hath been 
preserved with common lectures. 2664 Bulteel Birinthea 
74 He repeated the Lecture of this blessage. 2764 Mem. 
G. Psalmanazar 272, 1 could ea.sny enough understand 
both their lectures of the Old Testament and their prayers, 
2^9 C. Bronte Shirley xxvU. 396 She began to read. The 
language had become strange to her tongue : it faltered : 
the lecture flowed unevenly. 2849 Rock Ch, of Fathers 
IV, .xii. 126 Then came a lecture out of some pious writer. 
a 2873 Lytton Pausanias ii. iv. (1878) 427 She seemed 
listening to the lecture of the slave. 

4. A discourse given before an audience upon 
a given subject, usually for the purpose of in- 
struction. (The regular name for discourses or 
instruction given to a class by a professor or 
teacher at a college or University. Cf. sense 5 .) 

2536 Act 27 Hen. VIII c. 42 § 4 To reade one opyn and 
publique lectour in every of the said Univcr.Mties in any 
such Science or tonge as [etc.]. 1576 Fleming Panopi. 

Epist. 341 In that College it was bis happie lucke, to reade 
in tbe open schooles in Latine that thereby he .. procured 
to his hearers exceeding greatprofite by his learned lectures. 
2607 SiiAKS. Cor. 11. iii. 243 Say, we read Lectures to you. 
How youngly he began to serue his Counirey, How [etc.]. 
2628 Coke On Litt. 280b, But now Readings.. haue lost. , 
their former authorities; for nowthecasesare long, obscure, 
and intricate, .liker rather to Riddles than Lectures. 2662 
Gerdier Princ. 5 Lectures on the Art of Architecture, w'hich 
have laid before them the most necessary Rules. 2742 
Watts Improv. Mind i. ii. Wks. 2823 VIII. 29 Public or 
private lectures are such verbal instructions as are given by 
a teacher while tbe learners attend in silence. 2822 Craig 
Lect. Drawing viii. 420 In this, as 1 have shown you in 
a former lecture, the statues of antiquity will afford you 
little assistance. 1827 Oxf. Univ. Guide 56 The Common 
Law School, where the Vinerian Professor reads his Lectures. 
2847 Emerson Poems, blonaduoc Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 436 , 1 can 
spare the college bell, And the learned lecture well. 

b. Applied to discourses of the nature of ser- 
mons, either less formal in style than the ordinary 
sermon, or delivered on occasions other than those 
of the regular order of church services ; formerly, 
a sermon preached by a 'lecturer* (see Lecturer 3). 

In Scottish use, the term formerly denoted a discourse in 
the form of a continuous commentary on a chapter or other 
extended passage of Scripture. 

2536 Citron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 63 The xxv. day [of 
September, 2549] Cardmaker rede in Powlles, & s.ayd in 
hj’s lector that he cowde not rede there the xxvij, day. 
2642 T. Lechford Plain Dealing 1x867) 5* Upon the week 
dayes, there are Lectures in divers towncs, and in Boston, 
upon Thursdays. 2673 Baxxcr Cath. Theol. ii. xii. 265 
Our late Lectures against Popery. 1696 S. Sewall Diary 
17 Sept. 1x878) 1. 433 Mr. Moodey preaches the Lecture 
from Acts 13. 36. 2724 R. Wodbow Life f. IVoilrow (1828) 
191 Tho'se useful and necessary exercises we in this church 
call Lectures. 2729 in G. Sheldon Hist. Deerfield, Mass. 
(1805) I. 459 His Custom was to Preach a Lecture once 
a month, and a ^Sermon the Friday before the Sacrament- 
2773 M. Cutler in Life, (t888) I. 42 Mr. Leslie preached 
the lecture, afternoon. 2893 A. R. MacEwen Life y, Cairns 
xtu. 323 The lecture gave place to a sermon of a more or 
less hortatory type. 


C. A course or series of lectures, given regularly 
according to the terms of their foundation ; a 
foundation for a lecturer ; a lectureship. 

2615 Sir G. Buck in Slow Annals 980 In this [Gresham] 
colledge are by this worthy Founder ordained seauen seuerall 
lectures of seauen seuerall Arts and faculties, to be read pub- 
likely. ?C265oin Wood^//At?a'<j«.ti899 lII.i49Mr.Richanl 
Gardner of this parish, a phisitian, g.'ive for a catechisnie 
lecture 200 li. 2702 C. Mather Magu. Chr. iii.ii.v. (1852) 
382 They gathered among themselves a convenient salary 
to support him still amongst them : though his lecture were 
gone. At Earl’s Coin then he tarried, and prepared for the 
lecture to be settled the next three years in Towcester. 
2730 Hoadley Life S. Clarke ii C.’s Serm. 1, In the year 
1704, He [Clarke] was call’d forth. .to preach Mr. Boyle’s 
Lecture, founded by that Honourable Gentleman, to assert 
and vindicate the Great Fundamentals of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion. 2780 J. Bandinel {title). Eight Sermons 
preached, .in the year 1780, at the I.ecture founded by the 
late rev. and pious John Bampton M..A. 

d. The audience or class attending a lecture. 
2848 J. H. Newman Loss ^ Gain 7 He coloured, closed his 
book, and instanter sent the whole lecture out of the room. 

5. The instruction given by a teacher to a pupil 
or class at a particular time ; a lesson. Obs. exc. 
in University use : see 4 . 

*545 BRiNKLowCi?/////.xxii. (1874) 52 Let scholes be main- 
teyned and lectures to be had in them of the .iij. tongys, 
— Hebrew, Greke & Laiyne. 2332 Huloet, Lectur, or 
readynge in .sclioles, called the kinges lectur, or common 
lectur. a 2368 Ascham Scholem. ii. ( Arb.) 87 These bookes, 
I would haue him read now, a good deale at euery lecture. 
2596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 111. i. 24 You’ll leaue his Lecture 
when I am in tune? 2397 Return fr. Paruass. 11. i. 

793 Wilt please you, Sir, to sit downe and repeale youre 
lecture? 2644 ^^lLTON Educ. Wks. (1847) 100/1 But here 
the main skill and groundwork will be, to temper them 
such lectures and explanations Upon every opportunity. 
2763 Foote Commissary i. Wks. 1799 II. 14 The man .. 
attends every morning to give him a lecture upon speaking. 

fig. A * lesson*, an instructive counsel or 
example. Obs. 

*575 Gascoigne Glasse Gov.i. v. Poems 2870 II. 23, 1 sawe 
a frosty bearded scholemaster instructing of four lusty 
young men erewhyle as we came in, but if myiudgement do 
not fayle me, I may chaunce to read some of them another 
lecture. 2593 Shaks. Lucr. 6x8 And wilt thou be the 
schoole where Lust shall learne? Must he in thee read 
lectures of such shame? 2624 Capt, Smith Virginia iii. 
xi. 89 He was againe to learne his Lecture by experience. 
2633 Bp. Hall idedit. Proem, Every thing, that we see, 
reads us new lectures of wisdom and piety. 2697 Potter 
Antiq. Greece lU. iv. (1715) 22 Achilles’s Shield .« is a Lec- 
ture of Philosophy. 1745 Matrimony, Pro 4 Con 4 Gew- 
gaws of Dress are Lectures of the Mind. 1735 Young 
Centaur ii. Wks. 1757 IV. 142 Heaven means to make one 
half of the species a moral lecture to the other. 

6 . An admonitory speech ; csp. one delivered by 
way of reproof or correction ; ‘ a magisterial repri- 
mand * (J.). Phr. to read (a person) a lecture. 

2600 Shaks. A. Y. L. iii. ii. 365, 1 haue heard him read 
many Lectors against it. 2602 — - Ham. 11. i. 67 So by my 
former Lecture and aduice. 2622 Fletcher .SV<* Voy. iv. ii, 
Ye have read me a faire Lecture, And put a spell upon my 
tongue for fay[n]ing. 2633-2832 [see Curtain-lecture]. 
2706 Reflex, upon A‘x'rt'rVH/er(x707) 298 Which moral Lecture 
is out of its Place. 2713 Addison Cato 11. i. 29 Nunridia 
will be blest by Cato’s lectures, 2732 Lediard Setkos II. 
viii. 229 Our young bridegroom receiv’d a terrible lecture. 
2867 Parkman Jesuits N. Amer. xix. (1875) 283 The mis- 
sionary answered with a lecture on the duty of forgiveness. 

7. attrib. and Comb., as lecture-book, -hearing, 
-root?ij -table, -theatre', + lecture-day, 'the ap- 
pointed day for the periodical lecture of the muni- 
cipality or parish; in the New England colonies 
it seems to have been usually Thursday* {Cent. 
Diet .') ; »{• lecture-sermon, a sermon of the char- 
acter of a lecture, or forming part, of a set course. 

1857 Pusey Real Presence i. 111 The altered con- 

fession [of Augsburg] . . became the *Lecture*book in 
Lutheran states. x6t6 Hieron iVks. I. 589 Let not the 
*leclure-day, now xvhen the sermon is ended, be made a day of 
volupiuousnesse. 267710 J.Mzsthct Prevalency Prayer {1S64) 
264 note, It was agreed that Lecture-day, July 25th, 1677, 
should be kept as a Fast. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 
II. 207 Placing all in faith, together with *lecture-hearing, 
hymn-singing, ..and other means of strengthening It. 1829 
in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) III. 104 The *Leclurc 
Rooms. .to be provided with desks. 2703 S. Sewall 
3 .Aug. (1879) II. 83 Mr. Thomas Bridge preaches his first 
*Lecture-Sermon. 2736 J. ELXOT((iVfe)The Iwo Witnesses. 

. . Being tbe SubsLince of a Lecture-Sermon, preach d at 
the North-Society in Lyme, October 29, 2735- f *75* J- 
Hampton Will, I direct, .that. .a Lecturer be yearly cho^n 
..to preach eight Divinity I.eciure Sermons. 2834 in WiIIis 
& Clark Cambridge ti886) III. x66 A small room for the use 
of the Lecturer, with a separate entrance to the Lecture- 

Table. Ibid. 168 The Museum, and 'Lecture-'nicatre remain 


t present. , _ 

ecture (le'l^fjfi^)j Lecture so.j 

intr. To deliver a lecture or lectures. Also 
I Uctiire it. , . 

390 Greene Fr. Bacon ix. 16 Men that W ‘ 

Jermany, To all the Doctors of y^* Robert 

r-so J. Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc ) ^ Kol^rt 

ce, . . they now haveing no mimster, almost cxene d j , 

er preaching in the morning. or lectureing want 

DSM Retai. 86 But now he is gone, and we warn 
=lector, Onr Dodd. should 

jre. x86i ^at. Rev. si Dec. 6j institutions with- 
k. cv.r lectured dV^u^ io .he 

seeing the Sb^rl HM. iii. 5 6. ..6 
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2 . iraiis. To deliver lectures to or before (an 
audience) ; to instruct by lecture, f Also, to stir 
2tp by lectures or sermons. 

x68i R. L'Estrange Relaps'd Apostate (ed. 3) 48 They set 
to work a Preaching Ministry, and Lectur’d up the people 
into a GospeUframe. 1706 ReJlex, tipon Ridiciite 249 It is 
but a week ago that Simonet was still lectur’d in the civil 
law. 1735 Pope Ep. Lady 83 So Philomede, lect’ring all 
mankind On the soft Pa-ssion. 1776 Adam Smith \V, N. 
V. i. HI. ii. *1869) II. 348 The teacher, .while he is lecturing 
his students. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 182 From dearth to 
plenty, and from death to life, Is Nature’s progress when 
she lectures man In heavenly truth. 1850 Mrs. Jameson 
Leg^ Monast, Ord. (1863) 346 He was in the habit of 
lecturing his monks every morning, from some passage in 
Scripture. 

b. 'I'o read out tales) to(an audience), nonce-use. 

18x4 Carv DaniCi Par.xw it 8 Another .. lectured them 
Old tales of Troy. 

3 . To address with some severity, or at some 
.length, on the subject of conduct, behaviour, or 
the like ; to admonish, rebuke, reprimand. 

1706 Reflex, tipon Ridicule (1707) 172 The most ordinary 
Folly incident to old Men, is to be perpetually Lecturing 
Youth. 1779 ^IAD. D’Arblay Lett. Jan., I have been., 
plentifully lectured already upon my vexation.^ i8i8_ in 
J. Maclean Hist. Coll. N. Jersey (1877) II. 175 This morning 
we suspended one student, and three others were lectured 
before the Faculty. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. x\x. IV. 
367 Those whom he had lectured withdrew full of resent- 
ment. The imputation which he had thrown on them was 
unjust. 1858 R. S. SuRTEcs Ask Mamma xlv, 203 Having 
lectured Tom well on the importance of sobriety. 1882 
Y it-dMCiZ Short stud. (1883) IV. 1 vi. 70 He [Becket] lectured 
the bishops for their want of understanding. 

lecturer (le'ktjurai). Also 6 lectorer. [f. 
Lecture v. + -erI : it is possible that the earlier 
lectorer is not a misspelling, but an extension of 
Lector, and lecturer an interpretative alteration.] 

i*l. = Lector i. Obs. 

1570 Foxc A. 4 - M. led. 2) 94/2 [He] was commended 
of Cyprian to certayne brethren to haue hym for theyr 
lectorer. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. x. (1739) 18 
Lecturers came next, who served to read and expound, 

2 . One of a class of preachers in the Church of 
England, usually chosen by the parish and sup* 
ported by voluntary contributions, whose duty 
consists mainly in delivering afternoon or evening. 

* lectures *. 

1583 Stubbes Auixi, Abus. n. (1882) 87 Preachers and 
lectuiers, that haue no peculiar fiockes, nor charges ap- 
pointed them, a 1634 Seloen Tablc^T,{kth.\ 67 Lecturers 
do in a Parish Church what the Fryers did heretofore, get 
away not only the Affections^ but the Bounty, that should 
he oestow’d upon the Minister. x666 Pepys Diary ^ 15 
July, To church, where our lecturer made a sorry, silly 
sermon. x6^ Phillips (ed. 5), Lecturer. . .Vs^A now.a- 
days for a Alinlster that preaches at a Parish Church in ' 
the Afternoon, having no settled Benefits, but only the free 

f ift of the Parishioners, a 1715 Burnet Ory« 7 'h/;^(i724) 

. X78 That the half conformity of the Puritans before the 
war had set up a faction in every city and town between 
the lecturers and the incumbents. 1732-8 Neal/^w/, Purit. 
II. 207 These Lecturers were chiefly Puritans, who .. only 
preached in the afternoons. 1827 Oxf. Univ. Guide 10 
Four Leciurers, appointed to preach in rotation before the 
Mayor and Corporation, are elected by the Mayor, Recorder, 
Alderman, and Assistants. 2844 Act 7 ^ ^ l^ict, c, 59 
§ I Whereas in divers Districts, Parishes, and Places there 
now are or hereafter may be certain Lecturers or Preachers 
in the Holy Orders of Deacon or Priest.. apjsoinled to. 
deliver or preach Lectures or Sermons only, without the 
Obligation of performing other clerical or ministerial 
Duties. 

3 . One who gives lectures or formal discourses 
intended for instruction, esp. in a college or uni- 
versity. In some universities, one who assists 
a professor in his department or performs pro- 
fessorial duties without having the corresponding 
rank or title (equivalent to the ‘ Reader* of Oxford 
and Cambridge). 

i6xsSir G. Buck in Stow/I«;m/j9SotGresham Collcge]To 
euery lecturer or reader I'j proulded . . fiftie pounds of Annuall 
Fee. 1622 Peaciiam Compl. Gent. ix. {1634) 77 Doctour Hood, 
sometime Mathematicall Lecturer in London. <1x642 Sir 
M onson Haral Tracts iv. (1704! 437/2 The Maintenance 
ofa Lecturer of Navigation. i^osHEARNECi?//^/. i6July 
(O. H. S.) I. 8 Mr. Swinfin ,. was chosen Lecturer of 
Grammar for the University. 1845 Miss Mitford in 
L’Estrange Life III. xl. 199 Mr. Taylor, the medical 
lecturer at Guy’s. Jean L. \Yatson Life R. S. 

Candlish vili. 94 An institution, consisting of a professor 
and lecturer, should be established. 

Iie’cturership. rare. [f. Lecturer + -ship: 
see next.] «next. 

X89X Athenxum-ii Aug. 256/2 More posts, such as leclUTcr- 
ships, professorships, ordinary or extraordinary. 

Iiectnresliip (le ktjftijip). [f.. Lkctuke sb. 
(sense 4 c) + -SHIP. For the formation cf. clergy- 
ship^ The office of lectnrcr : a. in a cluircli. 

X634 Casne Hecess. Sepnr. i. § 3. jx Many of these [pastors 
leave their sheep] when they see a richer Icciurcshipcomming 
tow.Hrd them. 1654 Gktm{y:k Disc. Apol. Lecture- 

ship at the Rolls being vacant. j-jiaSwirr Fates Clergj-- 
men NVks. 1755 II. u. 27 He got a lectureship in town of 
sixty pounds a year; where he preached constantly In 
person.- 1827 Hosk />/'. n.370 He served, .the 

curacy' and lectureship of St. Botolph. 1900 O.rf. Univ. 
Calendar 35 University P.nronnge .. Afternoon Lecture- 
ship, St. Giles, Oxford. .Rhay.idcr Lectureship. 

D. in a college, university, or like place. 


1707 Hearne Collect. 19 Sept. (O. H. S.) II. 49 Levins .. 
got the floral Philosophy Lectureship. 2863 E. Hitchcock 
Remin. Amherst Coll. 48 A list of the Professorships, 
Preceptor.ships, Tutorships, and Lectureships in the College 
to the present time. xByx Fraser Life Berkeley ii. 17 
Lecture>hips in chemistry, botany, and anatomy. 

Iiectnress (lektjiires). [f. Lecturer: see 
-ESS.] A female lecturer. 

2825 T. Hook Say. 4- Dw/gx Sen n, Manof Many Friends 
I. 162 *But’ continued the animated lecturess, ‘you must 
understand that ’ [etc.]. 1883 Black Shandon Bells xxxi, 

The lecture.ss seemed very self-possessed. 

Ziecturette (lektjure*t). Also -et. [f. Lec- 
tuue sh, + -ETTE.] A short lecture. 

2867 J. Macfarlane Mem. T. Archer iv. 89 The 
lecturette began. 1888 Ch. Times XXVI. X109 There are 
twenty-three lectures in the volume, and the Preface is 
a lecturet in itself. 1895 Naturalist 114 A series of lec- 
turettes on the lower forms of animal life, 
njecturin? (le'ktjuriq), vbl. sb. [f. Lecture 57 . 
■h -TNG I. j The action of the vb. Lecture. 
<tx656Bp. Y{K\.\.SomeSpecial.tn Life Rem. Wks. (1660], 
Complaining of. .my too much liberty of frequent Lecturings. 
1694 Acts Gen. Assembly 10 That the ministers .. shall 
in their exercise of lecturing read and open up to people 
some large and considerable portion of the Word of God, 
2841 in Mem. G. Esving (1847) xvi. 610 That department 
of pulpit ministrations called in Scotland lecturings which 
is so universal in the north, and so strangely rare in the 
south. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. vii. (1889) 60 
A little mild expostulation or lecturing. 2892 Athensnvt 
9 J^iy 53J3 Sir Robert Ball's chapter on the observatory is 
. . composed with that skill which has made his public 
lecturing so famous. 

atirib. 18x7 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXII. 358 There is now 
to be. .no Lecturing place. .without a Licence. x8i8 Mrs, 
Shelley Frankenst. ii, 1 went into the lecturing room. 
Iiexturingf 2.] That lectures. 
2794 Mathias Purs. Z.//. (1798) 359 Hume’s words are 
.. remarkable in this lecturing age. xBSx Miss Braddon 
Asph. 1 . 163 He was always a lecturing old thing. 

t Le*eturize, 7^. Ohs.rare^^, [f. Lecture 
+ -XZE.] intr. To deliver lectures, to * hold forth *. 

1643 A. Sninfs Encouragemt.vW. Poems (2661) 138 

We must preserve Mecannicks now, To Lecturizeand pray. 
Lecturn ; see Lectern. 

Leetuse, obs. form of Lettuce. 

ZieC3rtlx (le-siji). J 5 ot. [ad. mod.L. Lecyihis 
(see below).] A plant of the order Lecythidacex 
(typical genus Lecyihis'). 

2846 Lindley Veg. Kingd. 740 Lecythidacese— Lecj’ths. 
!i ILecythtlS (Ie*siJ)PS), Gr. Antiq. PI. lecythi 
(-Jj9i). [ad. Gr. \i\uvQos (whence late L. lccythus)."\ 
A vase or flask with a narrow neck. 

2837 Birch Aite. Pottery (1858) 1 . 40 A small %*ase in the 
Museum.. exactly resembles a lecythus, or oil cruse. 2889 
Athenaeum 4 May 575/3 Two while and black lecythi. 
Hence Le'cythoid resembling a lecythus. 
zZBgAihenxum^ May 575/3 From the same tomb came., 
a black-figured lecythoid vase. 

Led y^d),///. a. [Pa. pple. of Lead v.i] 

1 . In various nonce-uses (see the vb.), 

2570 Levins Manip. 48/38 Ledde, ductus, a 2586 Sidney 
Arcadia iv. (1629) 425, 1 would suffer this fault . . to be 
blotted out of my minde, by your former led life. 2754 
Richardson Graxid/sonlll.xxiu 203 Is not in bis own power. 
He suffers himself to be a led man. 

absol. 289s Daily News 11 July 5/1 The fusion is adopted 
by the leaders and half repudiated by the led. 

2 . Led horse, a spare horse, led by an attendant 
or groom ; also a sumpter- or pack-horse. Also 
iransf, in led tub, etc., (Mining) ; see quot. 1851. 

2662 J. Davies tr. Olearius* Foy. Ambass. 21 Twenty led 
Horses, with great silver Chains instead of Bridles. 2728 
Freethinker No. 109 ? 4 With an Hundred Led-Horses in 
his Train. 2806 A. Duncan Nelsods Funeral 35 The car- 
riage was drawn by six led horses. 2842 Barham Ingol. 
Leg. Ser. n, Smugglers Leap 19 The led-horse laden with 
five tubs or more. 2852 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms 
Northumb. « 5 - Durh. 35 A led luborcorf means a spare one, 
for the barrowman to leave empty with the hewer, whilst 
the full one is being put to the fiat or crane. 

3 . Tiiat follows slavishly or as a sycophant. 
Lcd-captain^ a hanger-on, dependant, parasite. 

j So also led-\cater, 'friend, poet. 
i 267a Wycherley Love in H'ood i. i, Ever>' wit has his 
I cully, as every sautre his led captain. 1^9 Shadwf.ll 
j True JF/dow 1. Wks. 1720 III. 223 He i<, in .short, a Led- 
: eater, .and Dry Jester to gaming and jockey- Lords. 27x0 
Steele Tatler No. 208 r 2 There is hardly a rich hlan in 
the World, who has not such a led Friend. 2745 H. Wal- 
pole Lett. (1846) II. 68 Churchill, whose led-captain he [Sir 
John Cope] was. 2848 Thackeray Fan. Fair 1 , A led 
cnpt.ain and trencher-man of my Lord Sieyne. 28W Daily 
Tel. 16 Jan. 7/4 In the last century opera singers used to 
keep led<apl.Vins in their pay, who. .swore their employers 
were incomp.-trable, and defied those who dared denial to 
the duello. 2B82 Saiktsbury Dryden 53 Elkanah Settle 
was one of Rochester’s innumerable led-poets. 

4 . Led farm : a farm held and controlled by 
a non-resident farmer. Sc. 

*815 Scott Guy M, 1 , The Deuke’s no that fond o’ led 
i farms. i899CROCKETTA'//AVHHrr/j'5BTheB.acko’Beyont 
was a solitary place,, .and was situated on a led farm. 

iransf. 2858 Carlvle Fredk. Gt. I, 11. iv. 92 He trans- 
ferred the Markgrafdom to Brandenburg, probably as more 
central in his wide lands ; Saizwedel is henceforth the led 
Markgr.'tfdom or Marck. 

Led, Ledare, obs, forms of Lid, Leader. 
Ledderi^o, -ir(e,-yr, obs. ff. Ladder, Leather, 
Leddy, obs., Sc. and dial, form of Lady. 


t ZiGdOt Obs. Forms : a. sing, i l^od, 3-5 
leode, lede, 3 ledd, 4 leude, lued, lud(e, 4-6 
led, 5-6 Sc. leid, 5 leyde, 7 leed. 0 ,pl. i, 3 
leode, 3 leoden, 3-5 ledes, 3-6 ledis, 4-6 
le(e)de, 4 leodes, le(u)dez, ludes, -us, leedes, 
led, Sc. lide, 4-5 Sc. ledys, 5-6 Sc. leid, 6 Sc. 
laidis. [Repr, three different but closely related 
OE. words: (i) OE. Uod fern., nation, people; 
not found elsewhere in Teut. as fern., but corre- 
sponding in sense with the masc. sb. OHG. Hut 
(MHG. littf, also neut.), MDu, //>/, ON. lyS-r 
people (whence ME. Lith followers). (2) OE. 
//ode, l/oda, Northumb. Uoda, pi., men, people = 

OS. //W/ (MDu. liede, Dii. liedeii)^ OHG. liuH 
(MHG. liuie, mod.G. leute), ON. lybir, (3) OE. 
leod str. masc., man (occurring only as a poetical 
word for ‘king*, and in the compounds burhUod 
(-llod) burgher, landl/od inhabitant) ; not found in 
the other Teut. langs. Cognates outside Teut. are 
OSl. ljudii masc. sing., people, nation, pi. Ijttdije 
people, folks, Lettish laudis fern, sing., people. 

The relation between the Teut. words is uncertain, but 
the Slavo-Lettic cognates suggest that the OTeut. type ^^'as 
a collective sing. *leudi-s masc., people, the plural of which 
had naturally much the same sense (cf. folk, folks'). The 
OE. masc. sing., with the sense ‘ man seems to have been 
evolved from the plural meaning ‘people’. The fern, 
gender of the OE. lead people, and the foim Uoda KliodcC) in 
the pi. instead of leode, seem to be due to the influence of 
the synonymous piod fern. 

The Teut, word is commonly regarded as from the 
OAr^'an root *leudh-, whence Goth. Itndan, OS. liodan, 
OE. Uodan, to grow, spring (from).] 

1 . A people, nation, race. Also, peisons col- 
lectively, 'people*. 

Beoivulf 2732 (Gr.) Ic Sas leode heold fiftig wintra. 971 
Blickl. Horn. 201 Beneuentius & Sepontanus hatlon, \>:x twa 
leode. c 2200 Ormin 7x66 Forrsiffhe riche mannissbraK& 
grimme .. Hlss lede halt iss unnderr himm Himm dredepjr. 
a 2250 Prav. /Elfred 27 in O. E. blisc., pvs que}> Alured.. 
wolde ye mi leode lusten eure louerde. aizoo Cursor M. 
4246 Men war har o sarzin lede. Ibid. 8225 All naciun and 
lede aght vr lauerd for to drede. 2362 Lancl. P, PI. A. vi, 
38 Ther nis no laborer in this leod that he louelh more. 
c 2425 Wyntoun Cron, v, xiii. 5800 Fra hys kjm till ane 
wncouih lede. ^2740 Henry ll'allace x. 227 Forthaime 
hayt mar na Sotheroun leid, 

b. pi. In the alliterative phrase laud and lede, 
i. e. land and vassals or subjects. 

<21000 Andreas 2321 (Gr.) Hafast nu anum’eall j^elih- 
had land & leode. c 2330 Arth. 4 bJcrl, 86 And gaue him 
bothe land and lede l‘o help his childer after his day. 
2377 Langl. P.Pl. B. XV. 520 When Conslantj'n..holyklrke 
dowed With londes and ledes lotdeshipes and rentes. 
<■2430 Svr Tryavt. 1269 Y make the myn heyre Of londe 
and of lede. 7<M47S Sqr. hwe Degre 235 , 1 wyll forsake 
both land and lede, And become an hermyte. 25. ; Merch. 
4 Son in Hazl. E. P.P. 1 . 133 He was a grete tenement 
man, and ryche of londe and lede, 

c, Phrases. All lede, all people, all the world, 
everybody, Jn lede, among people, in the land, 
on earth. 

<12275 ProzK ASlfred 334 in O. E. Misc., Hit is said in 
lede cold red is quene red. a 2300 Cursor M. 5490 Quen 
he went al lediss wai. Ibid. 25480 Ha hou ludas, Iraitur, 
thef, felunest in lede. Ibid, 23040 At kis dome.. sal al lede 
in four be delt. c 2320 Sir Trisir. 1677 pal loued al in lide. 
c 2400 Destr. Troy 5345 Hade he lyuyt in lede, he hade ben 
lorde here, c 2450 Holland Hoxvtat 288 The trewe Turtour 
and traist..Wrait ihir letterls at lenlh, lelest in leid. cs^^o 
Emare 702 He thowghth .. That she was non erdyly 
wyght ; He saw never non shuch yn leede. 

2. ^/, Persons collectively, 'people’; the people 

subject to a lord or sovereign ; one’s own people, 
countrymen. • 

Beowulf 260 (Gr.)We symt Sumeynnesgeata leode. C2000 
Ags. Gosp. Luke xix. 24 Da haledon hine his leode.. & 
c'y^non* nyllao ptet pes ofer us rixie. c* 2205 Lay. 1784 
Liooen pa leoden pat heo on londe comen. <i 13x0 in 
Wright Lyric P. xii. 42 5 ef y may betere beode. To mi 
latere leode. S3 ^o^’jq Alex.Sp Dind. 141 As was pe langagc 
pe lond wip ludus of inde. c 2350 ll'ill. Pnlerne 390 
Whan pe loueli ludes seie here lord come. 1393 Lancl. 
P. PI. C, xvi. 306 Many man hath hus loye here for alle 
here wel dedes. And lordes and ladyes ben callid for leodes 
that thay haue. c 2400 Destr. Troy 9056 And of his Icdis 
ben lost mony lell hundrith. 


or subjects of a king or chief ; a subject. Also/<^e*/. 
in OE., a king. 

Beowulf 341 (Gr.) Wlanc Wedera leod word mfter spraic. 
23. . G<77i;. 4 Gr. Knt. X195 pe lede lay lurked a ful ionce 
? Allit. P. B. 614 Lenge a lyttel with 

lede I lozly biseche, 2362 Lancl. A. vi. 6 Thei a leod 

metten, Apparayled as a palmere. <^2400 Destr. Troy 6441 
ror all the grefe of po Grekes, & pe grete pronge, Was no 
, hym let. C2430 Hymns Firg 106, I warnc vclie 

t>al hut), in londe. c 1460 Tmiwl'cy Mysl. ill. 48 Eueo' 
-n nyRiit. »5oS Du.sbaii 

J tia Mnrnl /Friwn 44 ■ Se Je nought, .nlLnce I 5one lustlesc 
led so lelelv scho luRit bir hn<i<nn/I ......m C.-.-.,,.- xB-r Cffitt. 


3x8 A noble Lecd of high degree 
b. As a form of address. 


23.- 

Icude, 


I * 67s Bi Krj’st, hit is scape, pat pou* 

Je,schal be lost Pat art of lyf noble I 13.. £.E.AllitH\ 
A. 541 pc lorde ..Called to pe reue ‘lede pay I'c me>niy’« 
*377 Lang^l. I . PI. 13. I. 239 To litel latyn ihou lerncdcst 
Lede in thi joulhe. ^2470 He.s'ry Wallace \\\\, 2639 And 
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LEDGED. 


thus he ^v^a^t .. To Wiliam Wallace as a conquerour. *0 
lowit leid, with worschip wys and wicht; Thow werray 
help [etc]. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as tede folk, kemp, king, 
knight, shame, spel, thegn ; lede bishop, a bishop 
of a district (hence -bishopnc) ; lede-cjuide, 
national language; lede-rune, ?an incantation; 
also, ? a mysterious doctrine. 

aiooo O. E. Chron» an. 971 (Cotton MS.) Se waes serest to 
Dorke ceastre to *Ieod bisceope gehalgod. 'la\'^oo Shires 
En^s". in O. E. A/isc. 145 0 )>e Jjc leod biscopryche on 
Rouecestre. ^132$ Chron. En^. 322 in Ritson Aletr. Rom, 
II. 283 Ant twenty-sevyn he made also Leod bischopes 
thereto. ^1205 Lay. 6627 He frasinede l>is *leod-folc after 
heore kineleouerde. Ibid, 6025 Werren on alche legiun )>us 
feole *leod-kempen. Bctnvulf 54 (Gr.) Beowulf Scyldinja 
leof ’leodcyninj. rxaos Lay. 867 Ich habbe j^esne leod 
king ileid in mine benden. Ibid. 7459 And )>ene king Ixrde 
al )?as *Icod*cnihtes. Ibid. 2914 Kaer Leir .. )ia we an ure 
*leod*quide Leircliestre clepiaS. ciooo Sax. Leecltd. II. 
138 Wij> aelcre yfelre *leodrunan .. sewrit writ_ him {)is 
Sreclscum stafum. cizos Lay. 9121 Her beo 3 to Jjisse londe 
icunien seolcuSe leod-ronen. Ibid, 15488 Heo gunnen lolen 
weorpen mid heore leod*runen. Ibid. 26297 Nu is hit 
muchel *leod*scome 5if hit seal bus a-ligge. Ibid. 15757 
cu 3 e lellen of zelche •Jeod-spelle. Ibid. 6674 He..lette 
laSien him to al his ■“leod-beines. 

Xjede, obs. variant of Lead sh. and v, 

Xjede, valiant of Leed^, Obs. language. 
i*Xiedeless, a. Obs, rare^^. In 4 leudlez. 
[f. Lede + .less.] 'Without a companion. 

13. . Gavj. Gr. Knt. 693 Oft, leudlez alone, he lengez on 
nystez. 

f ^edely, a. Obs. rare. In 3 leodlich. Be- 
longing to the people or nation, national. 

rizos Lay. 14698 Al hat leodliche folc hat luueden ure 
drihten. 

^G'deu* Obs. exc. dial. Forms : i Idden, 
Iceden, l^den, 16 oden, 3-4 leoden, ledene, 2-6 
leden, 4-5 ledne, 4 ledone, lidene, ledjm, 
lyd(e)ne, ludene, 4-7 ledden, 5 lydyn, 7’ 
leaden, 7, 9 lidden. See also LeedI. [OE. 
IxdeHi repr. a Celtic or early Romanic pronuncia- 
tion of L'. Latiniivi Latik, was confused with the 
native Uden^ lydetiy leoden language, people, 
Lede. (For the etymological sense cf. lebiod 
language, f. Hiod people.) The confusion seems 
to have originated with the compound bSe-Uden 
‘book-language* (see Boc-leden), which was 
fashioned by popular etymology as a more intel- 
ligible synonym for Ikden^ 

•j*!. Latin. (See also Boc-LEDEh’.) Only OE. 
^897 K. ^Elfred Gregory s Past, Pref, 3 Of Laedene on 
Enshsc areccean, ^900 ir, Bxda's Hist. v. xx. (1891) 466 
Ana Leden him wass swa cuS & swa gemimor swa swa 
Englisc. rxo^o Byrkt/ertlis Handboc in Anglia VIII. 321 
Enchiridion )fxt ys manualis on lyden, 
t 3 . The language of a nation, people or race; 
a ‘ tongue Obs, 

ciooo Sax. Leechd. HI. ito pst ys on ure leodene 
hneccan sar. cizoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 141 Hie is ihalen .. 
englene quen marie hat is on ure ledene se-steorre. a 1223 
Ancr. R. 130 Vor al so muchel seiS bi** word Dauid, on 
Ebreuwische leodene, as strong to3ein be ueond. 

t b. The speech or utterance of a person or 
class of persons ; form of speech ; way of speak- 
ing. (Cf. LEEDib.) Obs, 
cz^zo Casl. Love 32 No monnes mouh ne be i-dut, Ne his 
ledene i-hud. c 1350 Will. Palerne 782 pan liee meeues too 
hur mouthe & makes his lidene. 1377 Langu P. PI. B. xv. 
253 Though he crj'C to Cryst . . I leue His ledne be in owre 
lordes ere lyke a pyes chiteryng. <^1400 Dcstr. Troy 13276 
The songe of bo S>Tens was selly to here ! With a ledyn 
full lusty & likyng with*all. 1595 Spenser Cot. Clout 746 
Those that do to Cynthia expound The ledden of straunge 
langua|es in charge. 1596 — F, Q, iv. xi. 19 He was expert 
in prophecies, And could the ledden of the Gods vnfold. 

poet. Applied to the ‘language’ of birds. Obs. 
1340-70 Alisaunder 601 pe ludene of pat language [jc. of 
birds] lelU h«i knows. C1386 Chaucer Sqrls T. 427 She 
vnderstood wel euery thyng That any fowel may in his 
leden seyn, 1393 Langl. P. Pi. C. xv. 186 pe larke, pat is 
a lasse fowel is loueloker of lydene. c 1425 Sa/en Sag. (P.) 
3238 And that wyt God hym gafe, That on fouls lydyn he 
couihe. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xvi. xiii. 283 A woondrous 
bird.. That in plaine speech sung.. Her leden was like 
humaine language trew. 16x2 Drayton Poly-olb, xii. 503 
The ledden of the birds most perfectly shee knew, 
d. dial. Noise, chatter. 

1674J Ray N. C. Words 29 A Leaden or Lidden ; a Noise 
or Din. 1865 R. Hunt Pop. Rom. W. Eng. Ser. n. 245 
Hark to his lidden. Listen to his word or talk. 

Leder, obs. f. Leader, Leather ; var. Lither. 
Xederite (le'daroit). Min. In the obs. sense 
1 later corrected to ledererite. [Named after 
Baron Louis von Lederer : see -ite.] 

+ 1 . A synonym of gmelinite. Obs. 

1829 C. T. Jackson in Amer. yrnl.Sci. XVI. 207 It is 
the same mineral which has been . . termed Lederite. 1834 
tbid. XXV, 80 We propose for this mineral, the name of 
Ledererite, in honor of the Austrian ambassador to the 
United Slates. 

2 . ,A brown variety of titanite, with splendent 
lustre. 

1840 C. U. Shepard in Amer, yr/il. XXXIX. 360, 
1 shall bespeak for them the name of Lederite. 1892 Dana 
Alin. 714 Lederite, brown, opaque, or subtranslucent. 


Iiedge (ledj), sb. Forms : 4-6 legge, 6 lege, 
legg, 7 ledg, 6- ledge. [Possibly a ME. forma- 
tion from iegge (ledja), Lay v. The various 
senses of the sb. admit of being accounted for by 
this supposition : cf. Lay sb., and MHG. iegge, 
kcke, stratum, layer, edge, border. 

The ON. iQgg fern., rim of a cask (see Lag sbA Is commonly 
quoted as cognate, hut it is doubtful whether it even belongs 
to the same root, as it may represent an OTeut. type *lawwd. 
One example of ONF. app. ‘ledge ' of leather put on 
a packsaddle, is given by Godef, ; the F, word may possibly 
be the proximate source, in which case the ultimate etym. 
is prob. Teul.] 

1. A transverse bar or strip of wood or other 
material fixed upon a door, gate, piece of furni- 
ture, or the like. Now dial, and iechn, 

c 1330 Artk. Alerlin 5673 He toke pe gate bi pe legge 
& slong hem vp at his rigge. ^1440 Promf. Parv. 203/2 
Legge, ouer twarte byndyngc [AIS. S, ouer wart, AIS, P, 
ledge], ligalorznm. 1453 Afem. RiAon fSurlees) III. 160 
Legges de ligno emptls etdem stabufo, vidz. hostio ejusdem. 
1304 Xottinghatn 322 Forvj legges to besamedore. 

1530 Pai^gb. 238/1 Ledge of a dore, barre. Ibid., Ledge of 
a shelfe, 'apoy, esiaye. 1366 Churchiu. Acc. St. Dunstayis^ 
Canierbttry^ Payed for hordes and palles {i. e. pales) and 
leges for the gatte xvj/f. 1638 AIS. Acc. St. JohtCs Hosp.^ 
Canterh.f A dayes wotke in sawinge of ledges and quarteis 
for the steeple. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 86, 

I clambered up upon the ledges of the door, and upon the 
lock which was a great wooden one. a 1825 Forbv Foe. E. 
Anglia^ a bar of a gate or stile ; ofa chair, table, &c. 

1823, x88i [see ledge-door in sense 6). 

b. Joinery. One of the sides of a rebate, as that 
against which a door closes. (See quot.) 

1842 GwiLTyl»r,A/V. Gloss. s.v.,Ledgesofdoorsarethenarro\v 
surfaces w'rought upon jambs and sodtes parallel to the wall 
to stop the door, so that when it Is shut ine ledges coincide 
with the surface of the door... In temporary work the ledges 
of doors are formed by fillets. 

c. Nattt. pi. (See qnots.) 

1676 Coles, Ledges^ small Timbers, coming thw.art shlp.s 
(from the WASl*lrees to the Roof-Trees) to bear up the 
Nettings. ^ 1769 Falconer Diet. ATarine (17B0), Ledges^ 
..small pieces of timber placed athwartships, under the 
decks of a ship, in the intervals between the beams. 
1776 G. Semple Building in Water 36 After it U floored, 
there must be Ledges nailed on to give firm Hold to 
the Feet of the Men. 1:1850 Rudim, Naz'if. (Weale) X29 
Ledges, oak or fir scantling used in framing the decks, 
which are let into the catlings athwartships. The ledges 
for grating are similar, but arch or round*up agreeable to 
the head-ledges. 

d. Arch. (See qnots.) 

x6ti CoTGR., Cymace, a ledge, or outward member in 
Architecture, fashioned someu^iat like a Roman S, and 
tearmed a Waue, or Ogee. 1828 Webster, Ledge . . 4. A 
small molding. 1873 Knight Diet. Aleck., Ledge, ..z small 
moulding, as the Doric drop-ledge. 2889 Century Did,, 
Led^, in arch, a string-course. 

t 2 . A ‘lip* or raised edging running along 
the extremity of a board or similar object, Obs. 

1333 CovERDALE I Ktugs vu. 28 The scale was made so, 
that it had sydes betwene the ledges (Luther! Leistmy 
— Ezek. xliil. 13 This is the measure of the aulter ., bis 
botome in the myddest was a cubiie longe and wyde, and 
the ledge ILulher: Rand\ that wenle Tounde aboule it, was 
a spanne brode. 1399 A. M. tr. Gabelhouers Bk. Physicke 
163/2 A boarde which hath round aboute ledges. 1802 
Mar. Edgeworth Aloral T. (1806) I. 244, I at first set this 
vase upon the ledge of the tray, and it was nearly falling, 
b. Printing, 

1683 MoxoN Aleck. Exerc., Printing 105 The Ledges of 
the £ 3 ressing-sticks. Ibid. 2x8 Placing the first Line close 
and upright against the lower ledge of the Galley, and 
the beginning of bis Lines close and upright against the 
left hand Ledge of the Galley. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v. Printing, From the right side of this plate arises 
a ledge about half an inch high .. .serving to sustain the I 
letters. 1808 Stower Printer's Gram. 199 The page being I 
tied up, the compositor removes it pretty far from the ledges 
of the galley. j 

3 . A narrow horizontal surface, formed by the 
top of some vertical structure, or by the top of 
some projection in the vertical face of a wall or 
the like. 

1338 in C. Welch Tenver Bridge (1894) 87 For twoo powles 
for the water drawenge at the legg on the bridge. 1641 Bp. 
Hall Alischief 0/ Faction Rem. Wks. 77 We are like some 
fond spectators, that when they see the puppets acting upon 
the ledge, think they move alone. 17x5 Desaculiers Fires 
Impr. X30 Make two I.edges in the Chimney, .. that the 
[Register) Plate may go down no further when it shuts 
close. 1814 Scott Ld, 0/ Isles v, xx.xi, The warder next 
his axe’s edge Struck down upon the threshold ledge. 
2833 Tennyson AlillePs Dau. 84 You were leaning from the 
ledge. X852-6Z Archit. Publ.Soc. Diet,, Ledge 0/ azvindow, 
or zvindoiv ledre, a name often given to a rounded window 
board, when the brickwork under the window is of the 
same thickness at the siU as the rest of the wall. x86x M. 
Pattison Zjj. (3889) I, 45 On every' projecting ledge of the 
heavy wainscot, was displayed, .the silver and pewter plate. 
1874 M ICKLETH WAITE /I/m. Par. Chitrchcs 180, I have 
known clocks to be let into the ledge of the pulpit. 

b. A shelf-like projection on the side of a rock 
or mountain. 

1732 LEDiARD-SV/^rll.ix, 286 This stone shew’d. .a ledge 
which open'd a way to a sort of cavt 1748 Anson's Voy. 
n. viii. 2x8 In some parts it ran sloping with a rapid but 
uniform motion, while in others it tumbled over the ledges 
of rocks with a perpendicular descent. 1850 S. Dobf.ll 
Roman ii. Poet. Wk-s. (18751 26 That breezy’ ledge of genial 
rock, i860 Tyndall^ 1. xiv. 94 The face of a cliff., 
afforded us about an inch of Jedge to stand upon. 1871 L. 
Stephen Playgr. Enrepe iii. (1894) 78 We clung to the 1 


! F. Hume Mad. 

Altdas i. Prol., They were hanging on a narrow ledge of 
rock midway between earth and sky. 
c. Fortif. = BEitsr. 

1729, 1830 [see Berm t]. 1832-61 Archit. Pnhl.Soc.DUt., 
Ledge is applied to the ‘bench’ or ‘berm’ left on the face 
of a cutting. 

- 4 . A ridge of rocks, esp. such as are near the 
shore beneath the surface of the sea ; fa range of 
mountains or hills {obs>i ; a ridge of earth. 

r 5 SS Eden Decades 351 There is a ledge of lockes on the 
southeast parte of the rode. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Ytia- 
Seamen 18 A shoule, a ledge of rockes. 1632-62 Hevlik 
Cosmigr. m. (J673) S7/1 We must cross Mount Hermon 
a ledg of Hills, which.. bend direcllj' South. 1638 Evelyn 
Dr. Card. (1673) 13 Break away the ledge of earth. 1600 
DAMrlEB ;-Vy. II. It, 25 To the North of the.se Islands lyes 
a long ledge of Rocks bending like a Bow. 1723 De Foe 
Fug. mind IFur/rf (1840) 63 A pretty high ledge of hills. 
1762 Falconer Shipwr, ii. 835 That buoy’ant lumber maj’ 
sustain you o’er The rocky shelves and ledges to the shore. 
1769 — Diet. Alarine (1780), Ledge is also a long ridge of 
rocks, near the surface of the sea. 1867 Sm^th Sailor's 
Word‘bk., Ledge, z compact line of rocks running parallel 
to the coast, and which is not unfrequent opposite sandy 
beaches. ^ 1M7 Bowen Virg. AEneid 1. 108 Three of the 
ships on invisible ledges the South winds drave. 1891 S. C. 
ScRivptNER Our Fields Cities 31 We have a view of the 
first principal * ledge ' of land above the Fen country’. 
f 5 . A course or layer. Ohs. 

1624 WoTTON Archit. 25 That the lowest Ledge or Row 
be meerely of Stone, and the broader the belter, closely 
layed without Morter. Ibid. 29 That certain courses or 
Ledges of more strength then the rest, be interlay’ed like 
Bones,. .to sustaine the Fabrique from totall ruine, if the 
vnder parts should decay. 

b. Mining. A stratum of metal-bearing rock ; 
also, a quartz-vein. 

1847 Emerson Poems, House Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 472 She 
ransacks mines and ledge.s, And quarries every rock. 1863 
Ansted Gi. Stone Bk. Nat. 11. vi. 97 The half-crystalline 
quartz that forms reefs or ledges, — the local name for veins 
and bands of quartz in sandstone rock. 1872 Raymond 
Statist. Alines ij* Alining 27 The ledges are small, and 
mostly He flat, but are very rich. 2883 Stevenson Silverado 
Sq. 21 T Every' miner that ever worked upon it says there’s 
bound to be a ledge somewhere. 

6. atlrib., as ledge formation, matter, rock\ 
ledge-door = ledged^door. 

1823 J. Nicholson Operat. ATeehanic 589 A transverse 
piece, called a ledge nailed across, from which the door 
derives the name of a *ledge-door. x68x Young Every 
Alan his own Aleehnnie § 832, 384 We may look on them 
[doors) speaking generally as divided into ledge doors and 
framed doors. xMz Rep. to Ho. Repr. Pree, Alet, U.S. xog 
An unmistakable ^ledge formation carrying quartz the entire 
distance. Ibid. 262 At the depth it (a mine) has now 
attained, the "ledge matter is larger and richer than at any 
previou.s period of its history. 1^4 (U.S.) XXIV. 

339/2 Up and down the mountains over "ledge rock that 
spread out like stair steps. 

^edge, Obs. exc. dial. Also 4-7 lege, 
leee©, 5 leadge. [Aphetic form of alegge, aledge 
Allege v,^ (Perhaps sometimes confused with 
ME. legge, dial, form of lay : see Lay v,)} « Al- 
lege Also liO'dging vbl. sb. 

0x300 Cursor Af. 2B646 He. .leghges [Cotton Galba AIS. 
aledges) for him no for-J>i J>at he na scrift mai vnderly’. 
Ibid. 28670 If f*is man . .for-sakes penance neuer Jjc lese, and 
legges febulnes of flexse. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 
1. vii. fSkeat) I. 73 [They] sboulden seen the same sen- 
tence, thei legen on other, spring out of tlieir sides, with so 
many branches, it wer impossible to nomber. 1401 Pot. 
Poems (Rolls) II. 41 Thou leggist oft Goddis lawe, hot to a 
false entente. ?« 1300 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) II. 187 
Wher is the barren wher is the knighte for me to leadge the 
lawe? a 1500 Chaucers Drcme 8 t6 He said it was nothing 
fitting To void pity his own legging. C1330 Crt. 0/ Loz'C 
1065 So he hath begon To reson fast, and legge auc- 
torite. 1356 Lauder Tractate For all thare ledgin of 
the lawis, 1356 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. ii. 28 Nay’ ’lis no 
matter sir, what he leges in Latlne. 1867 Gregor BanjJs. 
Gloss., Ledge, (i) to throw out suspicions; as, *A’ bodie’s 
begtnnin* t’ ledge it he’s nae far fae the brack.'in (2) With 
the preposition upon, to accuse; as ‘They ledge upon 'im 
it he chealit the minister wee the sellan o*s coo 
Ijed^e, v,'^ rare. [f. Ledge sb."] 

1 . inlr. To form a ledge. 

1398 Stow % 5 *«rr;. xri. (1603) 139 Euery Eoorde led^ng 
ouer other. 1879 Jefferies Wild Life in S. Co. 98 It 
[snow) melts on the south of every furrow leaving a white 
line where it has ledged on the northern side. 

2 . irans. To furnish with ledges iphs .) ; to form 


1 ledge. 

;99 Nashf. Lenten Stuffe Wks. (Gro^art) V. 231 The 
densome detrimentes of our hauen, which euery iwelu^ 
ith deuoures a Justice of peace liuing, in w cares ana 
ekes to beat off the sand, and ouerlhwart ledgmg 
:Intr it in. 1843 Talfourd Vac. Rambles I. 239 An® 
i.. sometimes pierced through the blasted rock, some- 
js ledged along it. 

edge, obs. and dial, form of Lay z/, ^ 

edged (ledjd), ppl. a [f. Ledge sb + ^ 

ving or furnished with a ledge or ledg 
^geddoor: see quot. 1S42--59. on. 

j8 Leland /tin. I. 55 A Deck ledgid ^ Vvvtv of the 
Chamheks c/eS. s^v. DrMinf. 

!>■ R ledged on three f'd«. W i^ftriorsott 

LT Archit. 11. 111. § s \ed. 4) 2130 i/dtYed door, in 

Jx" 
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395 lodged and broken walls and floor. 1898 Daily News 
J5 Alar, 6/4 A vast tract of arid rock, crannied and ledged. 

Ledgeless (le'd.^les), a. [f. Ledge sb. + 
-lESS.J Having no ledge. 

1826 BUcLio. Mag. XX. 278 A dizzy and ledgeles^ bridge, 
over which the very goat would almost fear to clamber. 

Ledgementjledgment (le-dsiment). Arch. 
zMso 5 lege-, ligement. [app. f. Ledge sb. + 

-MENT.j 

1 . ‘ -A. string-course or horizontal suit of mould- 
ings, such as tile base-mouldings, &c., of a build- 
ing’ (Gloss. Terms Archil. 1850). Also ledgc- 
ment-lable. 

1435 Contract Fotheriut;hay Ch. in Diigdale Monasi, 
(1673) III, II. 163 When he hath., set his ground table- 
stones, and his ligements, and the wall thereto withyn and 
without. 1443 in Willis S: Clark Cavthridge (1886) I. 385 
They..shal..do be made..iiij« xvj fote of legement table... 
And they shal haue for euery ciiij foie of the same legement 
..xxxiijf. iiijt/. 1849-50 Weale Diet. Terms, Ledguicnt. 

2 . (See quots.) 

184a Gwilt Arc/tit. Gloss., Lcdgement, the development 
of a surface, or the surface of a body stretched out on a 
plane, so that the dimensions of the dilTerent sides may be 
easily ascertained. 1845 Gloss. Terms A rchit. (ed. 4) 287 note. 
When an apartment, a roof, or other complex structure, is 
delineated by having its plan and other component surfaces 
laid out or developed upon the paper, each in its proper 
relation to the plan as if the whole had been originally 
constructed by folding together and was now laid flat, the 
structure is said to be laid in ledgement. 

Ledg'er (le'tisw), sh. and a. Forms: (5 
leger^, 5-9 logger, 6 ledger, leadger, lydger, 
-ear, ligear, -ier, legior, 6-7 lidger, liger, 
legier, 6-8 lieger, leager, 6-9 leger, leiger, 

7 leidger, liedger, leeger, legar, lyger, leig-, 
lieg-, leag-, lidgier, ligyor, legyor, 6- ledger. 
[The senses represent Dii. ligger and legger^ f. 

Lte, Lay vhs. The Eng. forms 
lidger, ledger, cannot be (Uiect adoptions of the 
Du. words, but may be formations on Eng. liggen, 
leggen, dial, forms of Lie, Lay vbs» + -erI, in 
imitation of these.] 

A. sb. 

1 . A book that lies permanently in some place, 
fa. gen. Ohs. 

1538 Wriotheslcv Chron. (18^5) 1 . 85 The curates should 
provide a booke of the bible m Engllshe, of the largest 
volume, to be a lidger in the same church for the parishioners 
to rend on. 

+ b. Spec, A large copy of the Breviary. Obs. 
1481 Chuixhw. Acc. Vation (Som. Rec. Soc.) 112 To lohn 
Brene writer on part of payment for the legger the x day of 
June. iij. vj» viil^, X464 Ibid, 115 Payd to the Scryvener for 
the Icgerd. .xxi*. 1496 Wilt 0/ Howneslowe (Somerset Ho.), 
Portiferium alias vocat Legger. 1530 Ann. \yAmiAM in 
Wills Doctors' Comm, (Camden) 23 Omnes llbros ineos 
vocalos ledgers, grayles, et antiphonaria. 1691 Wood A th, 
O.xen. I. 572 The said Archb. [Warhaml left all his,. 
Ledgers, Grayles and Antiphonals to Wykeliam Coll, 
t c. A record-book ; a register, Obs. 

1550 Acts Privy Council (1891) III. 3 To. .enter, .all such 
decrees, detcrminacions, and other thinges . . in a booke, to 
remaigne alwaies as a leger. 1553 S. Caijot Ordinances in 
Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 259 To put the same into a common 
leger to remain of record for the companie. 1605-47 
Habincton Suri>. Worcs. in Proc. Wore. Hist. Soc. 1 . 33, 

I was suflered by a speciall frynd to see the Legcr.s of the 
Church of Worcester. 16*5 Gill Sacr. Philos, viif. 136 
Some Liger, or booke of record, wherein such memorable 
things were written., as might serue for remembrance to 
future ages. 1666 Wood Af/t’ 25 June, Perused the evidences 
of Queen's Coll., and afterwards a leiger, or transcript of all 
the evidences. 

d. Comm. The principal hook of the ‘ set of 
hooks’ ordinarily employed for recording mer- 
cantile transactions. 

Its distinctive feature is that its contents consist of 
*debtor_-and<reditor accounts'. Usually each person (or 
firm) with whom the trader has bu^ines-s relations has an 
account in the ledger,^ hc.'ided with his name, and showing 
the sums ch.irged to his debit on the left page or half-p.'ige, 
and on the right those credited to him. In the system of 
•double entry'* the ledger includes other accounts of similar 
form to these, but headed with the designations of certain 
branches or subdivisions of the trader’s own business. 

*588 J. M ELLIS Brie/e Instruct. Civb, After you haue 
thus settc euery parccll orderly in your lournal, then it 
behoueth you to take out the said parcellcs, and compile 
and indite them into the third hookc, called the Leager, 
which commonly i.s made of double so many Icaucs as is the 
lournall. 1662-3 PErvs Diary 7 Jan., So to my olTice all 
the morning, signing the 'J'reasurer’s ledger. 1679 R. 
CiiAMnERLSis Accemltant's Guide Pref., At the end of the 
I..eager there is a ballance of the Leager. 1745 De Foe's 
Fug. Trademian (1841) II. xxxii. 43 It is usual to mark the 
ledgers alphabetically thus — Ledger No. A. 1783 Durkp. 
Rep. A/Tairs hid. Wlcs. XI. 291 The journals and legers of 
the 'IVcasuiy'. 1838 Dickf.xs Nieh. Nick, xxi, He had a 
thick ledger lying open l>cforc him. 1873 Hamertom iutell. 
JJ/e x.viii. (1875) 370 'Die mind is like a merchant’s ledger, 
it requires to be continually posted up to the latest d.nte. 
yi^. 1809-J0 Coleridge Friend (i8t8) III. 315 An im- 
proved s>*slcm of book-keeping for the ledgers of calcukating 
self-love. 

2 . A horizont.'il timber in a sc.'ifToldinjv, lying 
parallel to the face of the building and supporting 
the putlogs. (Cf, Uggeri) 

757X Stanford Churchw. ^icc. in Antiquary XVII. T70/1 
It. for iiip rrays & a hundreth lydgcrs xijf/, 1703 T. N. 
City ^ C. Purchaser 231 In Building of ScafTolds . . the 


Ledgers.. are those pieces that lie Parallel to the side of the 
Building. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exere. 251 Timber, or short 
Poles .. from the Leggers into their Brickwork. x8*3 P. 
Nicholson Pract.Build. 303 A frame of wood, braced with 
strong pieces of timber, and secured by ledgers and feet. 
1883 Law Times Rep. XLIX. 139/1 The scafiblding was 
constructed of five .. uprights and one ledger, this ledger 
being only two boards wide instead’of five. 

3. A fiat stone slab covering a grave. 

f 15x0 Contr. for tomb Hen. VII, in Britton Arch. Antig. 
(iSog) II. 21, 100 footc of blacke towchestone is sufficient for 
the legger and the base of the said tombe. 1852 J. L. 
Chester Wesim. Abbey Repp. (1876) 514 note, Buried in the 
North Cloister of Westminster Abbey, under a black marble 
ledger, close to the North wall. 1883 Kerry . 5 “/. Lawrence, 
Readinz 136 The old ledger on which Barton’s brass was 
laid. 1890 Archsol. yrnl. XLVII. ico A ledger in tlie 
chancel at Burton commemorates Sir William Goring, 

4, The nether millstone. Now dial. 

a 1530 Heywood P/ay IVeather (Brandi) 743 Fere not the 
lydgcr, be ware your ronner..Perchaunce your lydger doth 
lache good peckyng. 1686 Plot Stajfordsh. 170 The Mole- 
cop-stone being always the runner, and the Darbyshire 
stone, the Legier. 18*5 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 
451 The bed of masonry* which supports the legger. 

6 . Angling. Short for ledger-bait (see 8 ), 

1653 Walton Angler vii. 149 You may fish for a Pike, 
cither with a ledger, or a walking-bait ; and you are lo note 
that I call that a ledger which is fix'd, or made to rest in 
one certaine place when you shall be absent. 1859 S. C. 
Hall Bk. Thames 278 The usual practice is to fish for 
barbel with the ledger. 1882 Daily Tel. 28 Oct. 2/4 The 
only chance is to fish with a leger on the submerged banks 
in the eddies for roach. 

6 . An ordinary or resident ambassador; also, 
a papal nuncio. Obs. exc. Hist, in form lieger. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII (i8c^) 724 The Viscount 
Rochforth retorned into England & so did the Bishop of 
Bathe shortly after leavyng bir Anthony Broune behind for 
a Ligler. X563-87 Foxe A. Sf AI. (1596) 260/1 Jhe realme 
was neuer lightlte without some of the popes ligiers with all 
violence exacting and extorting continuall provisions, con- 
tributions, [elc.l. *577-87 Holtnshed Chron. III. 896/2 
The bishop of Bath, laie there for the king as legier. 1599 
Hakluyt Voy. II. 165 William Harborne was sent first 
Ambassadour unto Sultan Murad Can — with whom he 
continued as her Majesties Ligier almost sixe yeeres. *605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxiii. § 20 A Nuntio of the pope, 
returning from a ceriayne Nation, where hee serued as 
Lidger. 1630 M. Godwyh tr. Bf. Hereford's Atm. Eng. 
(1675) 39 Prat, Leiger here for the Emperour, , . without 
leave withdrew himself from court, a *639 SroTTiswooD 
Hist Ch, Scot VI. (1655) 351 By a letter sent from Mr. 
Archibald Douglas that stayed as Lieger in England, he 
found him not well disposed in the businesse. *655 Fuller 
Ch, Hist III. y. § 22 A Nuncio differed from a Legate, 
almost as a Lieger from an extraordinary Ambassadour. 
1855 Costello Stor. Screen 3 , 1 was then— ^as I am now— 
the lieger of the house of Nidau. 

7. trails/, tyadjig. a. A (permanent) rcpresenla- 
tive; a commissioner; an agent; also, an ^am- 
bassador of theGospel*. Obs.otarc/t. inform/zV^vr. 

1603 SiiAKs. ATeas. for At. iii. 1. 59 Lord Angelo hauing 
affaires to heauen Intends you for his swift Ambassa- 
dor, Where you shall be an euerlastlng Leiger. 1^7 
DekRcr Knts. Coujnr. (1842) 34 l*hc poxe lyes there as 
deaths legyer. i6xx Barksted Hiren (1876) 87 But sighes 
he sends out on this embassie, Liegers that dye ere they 
returne againe. 16x9 Huttos FoUie's Atiat. A 7 He., 
like a ledger at the Tables end Takes place for an in- 
uited friend. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves i. xii. 19 Every 
good man is a Leiger here for Heaven. 1651 Jer. Taylor 
ClcrusDom.zo God sent at first Embassadours extraordinary 
and then left his Leigcrs in his Church for ever. 1664 
Butler Hud. it. iii. 140 Has not this present Parliament 
A Ledger lo the Devil sent. Fully empowr’d to treat about 
Finding revolted Witches out? *671 Flavel Fount of Life 
viii. 23 The Mediator that made it, lies as a Lidger in heaven 
to maintain it for ever and prevent new Jars. *791 Cowper 
Iliad XXIV. 171 Mark — I come, a lieger sent from Jove 
(Gr. Alb? £c Toi ayyeAor ctfii]. 

f b. One who is permanently or constantly in 
a place ; a resident. Obs. 

JS99 B. JossoN Ev. Alan out of Hum. iv. iv, Hee’s a lieger 
at Horne’s ordinarie yonder. i6xi Speed Hist. Gt Brit 
vir. xiv. (1623) 416 King Elhelred thus rid of these his 
vnlookcd for guests, sought to remoue those leigers that lay 
in Cumberland. x6xa Bp. Hall Serm. v. 63 All Palestine 
. . was but, as Jerome which was a lieger there reckons it, 
160 miles long. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 428 Seeing ifis said 
of Anna, .that she departed not from the Temple, it will be 
enquired whether any women were constantly Leigcrs lo 
live therein, a i«x — Worthies (1662) 1. 4 Of these wonders, 
some were transient, ..others Liegers and Permanent. 

tc. jye/s/i ledger: ?‘a jocular name for the 
cuckoo * (Narcs). Obs. 

x6<w Middleton Five Gallatiis v. i. Your deiiicc here 
IS a Cuckow sitting on a tree, the Welsh Lidger; good. 

8 . attrib. and Comh.,ViS> (sense i d) ledger-account, 
-clerk, -entry, -vtan \ d\^oUdger-likeady\ ledger- 
bait, a fishing bait which is made to remain in one 
place (also attrib.); so ledger-hook, -line, -tackle; 
ledger-blade, in a clolh-shc.aring machine, the 
stationary straight-edged blade, placed as a tan- 
gent to and co-acting with a spiral blade on 
a cylinder, and used to trim the nap and reduce it 
to a uniform length; ledger-millstone «= sense 4 ; 
ledger-stone = senses; ledger-wall = foot'Wall. 

Chambers Cyel. s.v. Book, The •ledger account of 
ca-sh. X653 U^LTON Angler \\\. 149 Your •ledger liait is 
living bait, ^ 2740 R, Brookes Art of Atigliug 
I. II. 8 Ledger-Bait Angling is when the Bail always rests in 
one fixl and certain Place. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts, etc. 1323 
llie -- fixed . . or .. •ledaer blade. j8^ Times xo Oct. j/a 


The prisoner, who w.-is employed as a ^ledger clerk and 
accountant. 1682 Scarlett /Exchanges 37 A formal Journal, 
or *leidger Entry. 1849 Freese Class’bk.tjg Forms 

of Ledger-Entries. 1653 Walton Angler vii. 153 Having 
given you this direction for the baiting your *ledger hook 
with a live fish or frog. 1846 Hawthorne Mosses ii. iii. 
(1864) 62 A folio volume of *leger-like size and aspect, x^ 
OciLViK, * Ledger-line, ..a kind of tackle used in fishing for 
b.arbel and bream. 2883 FishcHcs Exhih. Caial. 56 Spoon 
Baits, Paternosters, Ledger Lines. 2820 Keats Isabella 
xviii. How was it these same "ledger-men could spy Fair 
Isabella in her downy nest ? 2548 Udall Erasm. Par, Luke 
xvii. 240 To be cast headlong into the sea with a great *Iidgcr 
milstone tied about his necke. 2852 E. Moore in Fen 4- 
Alarshland Ch. Ser. iii. (1869) 65 Two stone coffins with the 
■"ledger stones belonging to them. 2894 Jessopp Random 
Roaming 188 Certain rather handsome ledger stones that 
were lying in the chancel. 2867 F. Francis Angling i. 
(2880)51 There are many places, .which.. can only be fished 
with ^ledger tackle. 2872 Echo 5 Aug., Heavy leger tackle. 
2881 Raymond Alining Gloss., *Ledger-waU. 

B, adj. 

I. In attributive use. 

+ 1, Ledger-ambassador or ambassador ledger: 
resident or ordinary ambassador. So ledger 
Jesuit, Obs. 

1550 Edw. VI yrnl. in Rem. (Roxb.) 258 That Sir John 
Mason shuld be ambassadour ligier. *577-87 Holinsked 
Chron., Hist. Scot. 344/2 Monsieur Doisell, liger am- 
bassador for the French King. 1606^ Proc, agst. Late 
Traitors 32 Baldwin the Ligier Jesuite in Flaunders. 2615 
G. Sandys Trav. 85 The Kings of England and of France 
haue here their Ledger Embassadours. rt2670 Hacket 
Abp. Williams i. (1692) 220 The leiger Embassador of the 
CathoHck King. 1755 Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 2x1 A dupli- 
cate of the order [was] sent to Sir Waller Aston, the lieger 
embassador. 2755 Johnson, Leger, any thing that lies in a 
place ; ns, a leger ambassador. 

iransf, and nx6i3 Ovekbury A Wife (1638) 286 

Sleepe is Deaths Leiger-Ambassadour. *639 Cade .^crvi, 
necess. for Times 10 Gods Lieger Ambassadour residing in 
our hearts. 2649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exetup. Pref, § 45 Christ 
having left his M misters as Lieger Embassadours to signifie 
and publish the Lawes of Jesus. 

*1*2. Remaining in a place ; resident; permanent; 
stationary. Also Jig. constantly in use ; said, e.g. 
of a joke, ^ standing *, ‘ stock Ledger side : the 
side on which something lies. Obs. 

2547 Injunct. Edw. VI in Kitchin Winchester Doeuui. 
(2889) 1. 184, iiij legior bybles to be hadde continually within 
the Churche. 2642 Fuller Holy *5- Prof, St iv. xxi. ^54 
How mercifull is he to such who not out of leigier malice, 
but sudden passion, may chance to shed blood. 2647 
Clarendon Hist Reb. v. § 146 This Petition, deliver’d 
publickly, and read . . by their Leiger Committee. 2654 
Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. viii. 28 Like a bruised Codling .Apple 
a little corrupted on the Leiger side. 2655 Fuller Hist 
Camb. 256 Iheir habits, gestures, language, lieger-Jests, 
and expre.ssions, ai66i — Worthiest Rent (1662) 11. 59 
The great Soveraign, built at Dulwich, [in later edd. cor- 
rected IPbii/?wV/;laLieger-ship for State, is the greatest Ship 
our Island ever saw, 2662 Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr. it. iv. 
§ S God bad a kind of Leiger-Prophets among his people. 

3. Mus. Ledger line^ one of the. short lines 
added temporarily above and below the stave to 
accommodate notes in a passage which cannot be 
contained by the usual five lines. They are num- 
bered from the stave upward and downward, ist, 
2 nd, 3 rd, etc. ledger lines above or beloxo. Also 
ledger space, a space between two ledger lines or 
between the stave and the ist ledger line. 

[The origin of this use is not clear ; perh. the xvord may 
be the sb. used attrib. with allusion to sense A 2. The 
common statement that it represents .the F. leger light, 
slight, is baseless.] 

2700 Playford Skill AIus. i. 6 And then you .add a Une 
or two to the five Lines, as the Song requires, those Lines 
so added being called Ledger-Lines. 2775 .Ash, Leg'erline, 

. . a line above or below the five to receive an ascending or 
descending note. 2793 Trans. Soc. Arts V. 125 The ledger 
or occasional lines, drawn through the heads of the notes, 
2828 Busby Cram, AIus. 20 The situation of G In the first 
ledger space, being higher than any within the stave, that 
note is called G in alt. ^ 2879 C. J. Evans Let. in Alusical 
Times 2 June, A ledger line has never been tj'pographically 
either lighter in shade or thinner in substance than its 
accompanying stave lines. 

II, In predicative use, esp. in to be, lie ledger. 
(In many cases the word may be taken either as 
sb. or adj.) 

4, Resident in the capacity of ambassador, com- 
missioner or agent. Obs. exc.' arch. 

2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 113 His Ambassadour 
that was ledger at Rome, a 2635 Corbet Poems (1807) 12* 
He was Natures factour here. .And legier lay for every 
sheire. 2642 W. Mountagu hi Buccteuch AISS. (Hist. 
MSS. Comm.) I. 300'nie Committee that are to lie leiger 
there. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 11. § 24 'Phose who. .lay 
leiger for the Coven.ant, and kept up the spirits of their 
countrymen by their intelligence, a 2670 Hacket AbJ. 
Wiliiauis I. (1692) 29 One that lay lieger at London for 
their dispatches. 1826 [see Leaguer sb} 4]. 

t 6 . Lying or resting in a place; stationarj'; 
resident, a, of persons. 

2600 Fairfax Tasso 1. Ikx. 25 Returne not thou, but legier 
st.ay behinde. 2632 CiiArMAN & Shirley Balt v. 1 , 'J'wo or 
three English spies told us they Imd hnin leger three months 
to ste.-il away the Piazza, and ship It for Covent (harden. 
2638 R. WEST-y* 0 Aleut, T. Randolph 15 in Rls Poems, lor 
Humours to lye leidger they are scene. « 2656 UsMn<R 
Atm. VI. (1658) 434 Asiymedes remained Lieger at Rome, 
that he might know wh.it things were transacted. iWo 
Milton Free Comtmv. Wks. 1851 V. 438 Tfhey meet not 
from so many pans remote to .sit a M'holc year Lieger in one 
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place, only now and then, .to convey each Man his bean or 
ballot into the Bo.v. 

f b. of things, Ods, 

1577 B. Googe HeresbacICs Hush. 25 Wheate . . yf the 
ground be to riche where it is .sowen, it wyll growe to ranke, 
and lye leadge[r] vpon the grounde. x6xx Middleton & 
Dekker Roaring Girl in. i. 91 A name which Ide leare out 
From the h^’c Germaines throat, if it lay ledger there To 
dispatch pnuy slanders against mee. 1639 Fuller Holy 
ll^ar I. XX. (1640) 32 Shiloh, where the Ark was long leiger. 
1650 — Pisgah II. xiv, 300 The.se wise men perceiving this 
. . to be no light constantly Leiger in the skies, conclude it 
an e.\traordinary Embassadour sent upon some peculiar 
service, a 1661 — Worthies^ Land. (1662) ii. 223 A rusty 
Musket, which had lien long Leger in his Shop. 

Z'. Angling. Also leger. [f. Ledger 
sb. (sense ?,).] intr. To use a ledger-bait. 

x 6 S 3 R. Holsic Armoury 11. 324/2 Ledger is another way 
of fishing for a Pike, the Angler being absent. 1859 F. 
Francis N. Dogvane (j888j 19 An adept in spinning, 
trolling, ledgering. 1867 — Angling ii. (i85o) 63 The 
fishermen who require to cast a long line on the Thames, 
for ledgering or .spinning. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Cainl. 
(ed. 4) io6 Tew FLh, caught by Messrs. Curtis and Senior, 
ledgering, Brisbane River, Queensland, Australia, 

Xie'dger-book* (Forms : see Ledger.) Now 
Hist. A book containing records ; a register ; a 
cartulary; a book of accounts; = Ledger i b, c, d. 

1553 Edw. VI Let. to Ridley in Strj'pe Eccl, Mem. II. 
xxit. 421 To subscribe the same [articles] in one ledger-book 
to be formed for that puiTiose. • 1599 Hakluvt Voy. II. 1. 96 
All which particulars doe most evidently appeare out of 
ceriaine auncient Ligier bookes of the R. W. Sir William 
Locke Mercer of London. x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vn. 
xxiii. 305 The Liger booke of the Monastery of Peierborow. 
1643 Prynne Open. Gt. Seal i Sundry ancient Charters of 
our English Saxon Kings, yet extant in old Leger Books 
of Abbeys. CX645 Howell Lett. (1688) IV. 484 When I 
look over my leger Book of accounts, I do not find that 
God-Almighty is indebted to me one Penny. 1659 — 
Lex. Tetra^l.f Proz>erbs To the knowingest kind of 
Philologers, Touching the Method of perusing these Pro- 
verbs or Adages . . the Reder shall do well to have his Leger- 
Book about him when he falls upon Them, to Register 
therein such that Quadrat with his Conceit and Genius. 
x66s Wood Life 27 May, The registers leiger-books and 
statutes of Oryell College. 1727-41 Chamuers Cyct. s.v. 
Booky Every transaction must be entered in the ledger-book, 
with a balance of debt and credit. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy 
III. X, The ledger-book of the church of Rochester. C1820 
S. Rogers Italy (1839) 100 Among the debtors in his leger- 
book Entered in full. 

As- *599 Sir J. Davies Nosee Teipsum 47 Such formes 
as she doth cease to see To Memories large volume .she 
commends. This Lidger Booke lyes in the braine behind. 

Led^ng (Ie'd3ii5). [f. Ledge sb. + •ingt.] 
concr. A ledge, or ledges collectively. 

ciZij Hogg Tales ^ Sk. (1837) I. 270 The sea in the 
opening was as bright as a mirror .. and through it I could 
see the ledgins of this amaxing cone [an iceberg] spreading 
away shelve below shelve into the channels of the ocean, 
1820 A. Sutherland Si. Kathleen IV. 143 He..loupit richt 
ower my head, far beyont the ledgin’ o' the brig. 1899 
\{^esiin. Gaz, 17 July 6 /^ He.. lay on the main deck ledging 
outside the saloon cabin covering board. 

Ledgit (le-d^it). Sc, [?f. Ledge sb, + -tV « 
-ET ; cf. leafit.l a. (See quot. 1S67.) b. A label 
projecting from a leaf of a book. 

1867 Gregor Banff's. Gtoss.y Ledgit, the top of the inner 
half of a window. 1885 Advt. (from Ayr) in Bookseller 
7 Jan. 82/2 English Catalogue of Books, 1863-74. Half-bd. 
With Parchment Ledgils for the Years. 

Ledgy (Ie*d3i), a, [f. Ledge sb. + -y.] Abound- 
ing in or consisting of ledges or ridges of rock. 

1779 LivpMORE in Coll. New Hampsh. Hist. Soc. (1850) 
VI. 315 This swamp, .has some considerable hills and ledgy 
mountains in it. 1878 Sawtellc Hist. Townsend (Mass.) 
15 It contains ledgy, waste lands, in which are wild ravines. 
1882 Harper's Mag. LXV. 497 The small ledgy island known 
as ‘the Nubble’. 

^edi* lUdi), combining form of mod.L. Lcduvi 
(seeLEDUji); used in chemical terms: Xiedita'nnlo 
\acid)y Iiedixa'nthixx («ee qnots.). 

1865 Watts Diet. Client. III. 567 Ledilannic acid. .. A 
variety of tannic acid, obtained from the leaves of the marsh 
wild rosemary {Ledum palustre). Ibid.y Ledixanihin, a 
yellow or red pulverulent substance, produced by boiling 
leditannic acid with sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, 
t^edish., Obs. Forms: 3 leodisc, leodiss, 
4 ludych, ludisch, lediach. [f. Lede + -isu.] 
Pertaining to the people, national. 

rx20S Lay. 2144 Cum li5en to londe wes an leodisc 
king. fX275 Ibid. 22684 He wolde..iscn Gwenatfer he 
leodisse ewene. 13. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 73 pe ludych lorde. 
Ibid. 137s Mony ludisch lordes ladies brojien. Ibid. 
1556 Ledisch lore. 

II Ledon (irdiXn). [a. Gr. mastic.] = 

L.tDANUJi. Also ledon-gum (Cent. Diet.). 

1884 CasselPs Encycl. Dict.y Ledon. ^ 
flie’dor. Obsr^^ [ad. Gr. XoiSopta.'] 

1623 CocHERAM, Ledors, biting taunts. 

Ledron, variant of Liduekon Obs. 

II ZiedlUll (Irdpm). [mod.L., a. Gr. A.^ 5 ov 
mastic,] A genus of ericaceous shrubs, commonly 
known as Labrador tea, used in the pharmaco- 
poeia. Oil of ledum or ledum-oil, ledum 
camphor, products obtained from L, palustre. 

1834 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 456 Infuse four ounces 
of the ledum in a quart of hot water. 1858 THORE^u 
W'inter (4 Feb.) 339 xhe ledum bears a general resemblance 
to the water andromeda. 1865 Watts Diet. Client., Ledum, 
oil of, .obtained by distilling the leaves of Ledum palustre, 
with water. 


Ledur, -yx, obs. forms of Leather, Lither. 
Lee (lf),i/>.l Forms: a. i hl6o, 4 leg, leo, 4-6 
le, 5 legh, 5-6 lie, 7 lay, ley, 7, 9 lea, 4- lee. 

0 . I hldow, 3 leouwe, 5 lue, 8 dia/. loo, 9 di'a/, 
lew. [OE. /t/.'ff (gen. hleowei) str. neiit. or masc., 
cognate with OFris. hit, hly, OS. hleo neat, or 
masc., hlca fem., shelter, ON. hli neut., ‘ lee ’ in 
the nautical sense(Sw./»,Da. lse\ •,~OTe\\t.*hle 7 vi>-, 
whence*/t/«(yh-,*/(//»{/a- in ON. A^'neut,, shelter, 
warmth, hlyja to protect. The word is also found 
as a nautical term in Du. lij, MLG. It (whence 
G. Icc) ; the history of these forms is not clear. 

'Hie OTeut. *ktcwo-‘ has no known cognates outside Teut. 
The Goth, hlija tent, is prob. unconnected. 

It is not necessary to suppose that the nautical use in 
Eng. is of Scandinavian origin, though it is not recorded in 
OE. : the form tee might be either irom OE. or ON., but 
the unequivocally native forms lue, leiv are found in the 
nautical use.] 

I. 1. Protection, shelter, r.arely pl. Also in 
phrases in, under (Jhe) lee Ipf) both in material 
and immaterial senses. I- Also, a resting-place. 

a 900 Cynewulf Cnx/fios Wedcr lij>e under swejles hleo. 
c 1000 Ags. Ps. evtii. lo ponne hi to his huse hleowes wil- 
ntan. a 1225 Auer. R. 368 Mid festen, mid wechchen .. 
mid herd weriunge, herd leouwe. a 1500 Cursor M. 23326 
pat pai pe sorfuller sat be pat losen fohti has pat le. 13. . 
£, E. Allit. P. C. 277 penne he lurkkes & laytes where 
waiz le be.st. a X375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. iv. 62 
pen -most Merci..lenge wip vs in leo and lede. ?ni4oo 
Morte Arih. 1446 We lurkede undyr lee an lowrande 
wreches ! 1513 Douglas /Ends vii. Prol. 79 The silly 
scheip and thair tytill hyrd gromis Lurkis vndir le of 
bankis. 1596 Dalryaiple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. S 5 
It is a hosum of the Sey, in the ley of a hich montane 
conteyned. 1614 Capt. S.mith Virginia li. lii. (Arb.) 446 
Our quarter . . was onely the open Avoods under the lay of 
a hill. 1630 Tinker 0/ ’Purvey, Sea^Mans T. 100 To 
come under the lee of wedlock, a 1649 Drumai. of Hawth. 
Cypress Grove Wks, (1711) 123 Any mariner, .arriving near 
the shoar, would, .joyfully enter the lees of a .safe harbour. 
1654 H. L’Estrancb Cluts. /(iSss) 96 Sheltered under ihe 
Lee of Royal favour. 1821 j. W. Croker Diary (1884) 

3 June, He wishes to have Peel under his lee. 1847 G. 
isi iTCHELL Fresh Gleanings (1851) 223 Cameron was thinking 
of Rob Roy’s cave under the l^a of Ben Lomond. 1863 
Wise Neiv Forest 193 The labourer .still sits under the lew 
. . of the hedge. 1873 G. C Davies Mount, fy Mere xiii. 101 
There he is under the lee of the opposite bank. 190X Speaker 
5 Jan. 375 2 Under the lee of the Turkish guns. 

b. dial, Something constructed as a shelter. 

X79X Peoge Derhidsms Ser. it, Lee, shelter; a Sheep-lee, 
a wall on the moors for the sheep to stand under in bad 
Aveather. 1794 Annals Agrtc. XXII. 273 (E. D. S.) Looes 
or frames . . are fixed all round the kiln. 2887 Kent Gloss. 
Lees, a row of trees planted to shelter a hopgarden. Ibid., 
Lew, a thatched hurdle, supported by sticks, and set up in 
a field to screen lambs, etc. from the wind. 

2 . Chiefly The sheltered side of any object; 
hence the side (of a ship, the land, an eminence, etc.) 
that is turned away from the wind. Frequent in 
beneath, under ihe lee {of), 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 2806 Paris. .Shot into ship with sbene 
men of Armys ; Lausit loupis fro the le. 1556 W. ' 1 'owrson 
in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 99 Theta, day Avesaw a saile A’nder 
our Lee. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis Pref. X04 He laitis 
his scheip tak in at luife and He. 1590 Greene Never too 
late u6oo) 43 He that at euery gust puls to the Lee, shall 
neuer be good Nauigalor. 1591 Harikgton Orl. Fur. x. 
xvi, They bore To come Avithin the lue of Scottish banke. 
*595 Maynarde Drake's Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) 8 Becalmed 
under the lee of the land. 1627 Cavt. Smith Seamans 
Gram. xiii. 63 They are to come vnder the Lee of the 
Adinirall to salute him. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 207 Ihe 
Pilot . . Moors by his side under the Lee, X720 Dr. Foe 
Capt, Singleton XA'i. (1840) 274 We run in as much under 
the lee of the point as avc could. 1762 Falconer Shipwr. 
II. 798 For rocky shores beneath our lee appear. 1814 
Scott Ld. of Isles i. xxiv, Beneath the Castle’.s sheltering 
lee, They siaid their course in quiet sea. 18x9 Byron fuan 

II. xlv, A tight boat Avill live in a rough sea, Unle.ss Avith 
breakers close beneath her lee. 185$ O. W. Holmes Poems 
164 Siie rends the clinging sea. That flie.s before the roar- 
ing wind. Beneath her hissing lee. x86o Tyndall Glac. 

1. xxi. 146 Against. .the Matterhorn the A'apour was chilled 
and precipitated in his lee. x88i Isle 0/ Wight Gloss., Lew, 
the lee side. 1884 Pae Eustace 129 The lieutenant sails 
as smooth as a pinnace under his lee. 

b. Nautical phrases. "^At lee : (<z) windbouncl ; 
(f) under shelter. f{To bring, fall) by the lee ; to 
leeward; also ^ {To bring, lay, lie) vpon the 
lee ; with sails aback. under {the) lee : lo 

leeward = Alee. 

*597 J- Payne Royal Exch. 33 The ship on hull, the helme , 
on lee. x6<^ Mabston What Veu Wiitw. L Wks. 1856 I. 
238 Shoot him through and through with a jest ; make him 
lye by the lee. 26x1 Cotcr., Bouter vent en penne, to bring 
a ship vpon the Lee. a i6zB Ralf.ich Apd, 7 The ’Thunder 
.. by the negligence of her Ma.ster, was at Lee in the 
Thames. 2630 J. Taylor ^Vater P.) Fight at Sea Wks. 

III. 34/2 They ..passed fromA^ to lay their ships bythe Lee. 
axd^SiR W.Moxson Wara/TVrtc/xv. (1704) 507/1 The Ship 
lay upon the Lee ; and.. the Master called with the Whistle 
to fill the Sails. 1666 Land. Caz. No. 59/2 An Hollands 
Man of War . . AA-hom she fought very bravely, and at last 
brought bj’ the Lee, but had not Men enough to board her. 
2667 Ibid. No. 120/1 One of them, .was so warmly received 
with a broadside, that he immediately fell by the Lee. 
2692 Capt, Smith’s Seamans Gram, x. xvi. 79 A Ship lies 
by the Lee, that is, has all her sails lying flat against the 
Masts and Shrouds. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) 

2 . 3, ‘ We saw a fleet under the lee*, and ‘aa-c saw a fleet to 
leeward are synonymous expressions. 2B25 A. Cunning- 
ham ' A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea ’ i, Away the good 


ship flies, and leaves Old England on the lee. 1887 Bowen 
Virg. /Eneid m. 478 Yonder her nearest coast fate wills 
thee to leave on the lee. 

t 3 . A sheltered position or condition; hence, 
calmness, peace, tranquillity. Chiefly in to Ung, 
Hvcy rest in (or on) lee. Also, in lithe of {ax on) 
Ice ; said of the weather. Obs. 

*lhe alliterative phrases, lordings, lordship in lee, may 
perh. not belong to this sense. 

13 , . Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. (E. E. T. S.) 477/10 pe 
Mon pat penkep to liuen in Ic. 23.. Gaxv. fy Gr. Knt. 849 
To lede a lortschyp in lee of leudez ful gode. c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xxxvHi. {Adrian) Of be fare nowmir for to be Of 
haly niene &reste in le. Alexander Helengis 

in lithis & in lee to his lyues ende. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. 
VII. X. 3620 Alysandyr.. Scotland led in luwe and Ic. CX460 
Emare 348 '1 he Avedur was lyihe of le. c 1470 Golagros ^ 
Gaw. 341 Lordingisin le, I rede ye lent treuly lomy leching. 
i:x47o Henryson Mor. Fab. xiii. {Frog fy Plouse) xxii, 
Belter but slryfe allanc to leif in le. 1335 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. (1858) II, 128 Amang thair freindis for to leve in lie. 
/T X650 Turke fy Gowin 47 in Furnivall Percy Folio I. 92, I 
Avill neuer flee from noe adueniure..whilest 1 may line on lee. 
n. attrib. and Comb. 

4 . Simple attributive, passing into adj. a. Indi- 
cating that an object is on the lee-side of a vessel, 
or to leeward of some other object, e. g. Ice-bowline, 
-division, -gunwale, -scupper, etc. 

xsx_3 Douglas /Ends v. i. 30 Himself infangis the le 
scheit of the saill. 2626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vng. Seamien 
28 Make ready your loufe howks and ley fagnes.^ 2669 
Stukmv Mariner's ^lag. i. 16 Let go the Lee-Bowling of 
Fore-sail, and Weather-Braces. Ibid. 18 Set in the Lee- 
Braces. 2726 G. Roberts Four Years Toy. 291 They could 
help to stay her with a Lee Oar. 1748 Anson's Voy. il. iv. 
163 The Commodore ordered them to bring to under his 
lee-quarter. 2751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) II. IxIa’. 209 
He commanded the men to carrj’ the vessel’s lee-gunwale 
under water. xZo$ Log 0/ H. M.S. Mars zx Oct. in Nicolas 
Nelson’s Disp. VII. 165 note. At daylight saAv the Enemy’s 
Fleet on our Ice-beam. Ibid. 166 note. At 9.5 answered 
Victory’s signal for the Mars to lead the lee division. 1823 
J, F. Cooper Pioneer xa-. (1S69) 66/2 Hauling in the slack 
of the lee-sheet. 1833 Marrvat P. Simple xii, O’Brien .. 
told me never to mind, but to keep in the lee-scuppers. 
Ibid. XV, She careened over so that her lee channels were 
under the water. 2835 — Pacha We descried land on 
the Ice beam. 1867 Smyth Sailors Worddk., Lee fang, 
a rope rove through the cringle of a sail, for hauling in, so 
as to lace on a bonnet. Ibid., Lee-gumvale under, a col- 
loquial phrase for being sorely over-pre5.«ed, by canvas or 
other cause. X893 F. hi. Crawford Childr, King I. 9 You 
Avould rather . . lake the lee earing too, in any gale. 1897 
R. Kipling Captains Courageous 288 She cuddled her lee- 
rail down lo the crashing blue. 

b. Implying motion to leeward. 

1726 G. Roberts Four Years Voy. 120 The Lee-Tide 
being made, I fell short by half a League, 1790 Beatson 
Nav. «5' Mil. Mem. I. 157 The strong lee current. 1848 
Craic^ Lee /wre/;, a sudden and violent roll of a ship to lee- 
ward in a high sea, when a large wave sirike.s her on the 
weather side. 1859 R* H. Dana Cuba ^ Back i. 7 The 
..leisurely weather-roll and lee-roll. 


6. Special combs. : lee-anchor (see qnot.) ; lee- 
bow, the bow of a vessel that is turned away from 
the wind ; hence lee-boxv vb., to run under the lee 
bow oi\ fig. to take advantage of; lee-gage (see 
Gauge 5); lee-hatch, -hitch (see quots.); lee- 
latch, * dropping to leeward of the course ' (Smyth 
Sailors Word’bk. 1867) ; lee-most a., furthest to 
leeward; lee-port, a sheltered poit; lee wheel, 
* the assistant to the helmsman * (Adm. Smyth). 
Also Lee-boardI, Lee-shore, Lee-side. 

1867 Smath SailoPs Word‘bk.,*Lee-anchor, the leeward 
one, if under weigh ; or that to leeward to which a 5>hlp, 
when moored, is riding. 1697 Dampier Voy. 1. 100 Some of 
them appeared on our Weather-bow, some on our *Lee- 
bow. x^o R. Dana Bef. Mast xxv. 83 I he ancho^r on the 
lee boAV had worked loose. ^ 1893 OutingifS. S.) XXII. 96/1 
Hauling her close on the Avind so that she would * lee-bow ’ 
the tide. 1B67 Smyth Sailors Word-bk.s.v., Take care oj 
the *Lee hatch, a word of caution to the helmsman, not to 
let the ship fall lo lecAvard of her course. Ibid.,*Lecdiilch, 
the helmsman getting to leeward of the course, xjii 
Bailey, *Leedatch, (Sea Phrase) have a care of the Lee- 
Latch, 1. e. keep the Ship near the Wind. 2622 R. Hawkins 
Voy. S. Sea (1847) 17 The vice-admirall and her consort . . 
were *lee-most and stern-most of all. 1804 Capt. Owes m 
Naval Citron. XII. 132 'llie leemost Brigs began to get 
under weigh, n 1649 Drumm. of Yiexrxw. Cypress Grove 
Wks. (X71X) I2S Lords and gods of this earth, sleeping m 
the *Iee-port of honour. , ^ \ 

Hence lee v. rare~^, trans., to put (the helm) 
a-lee. See A-lee. 

2659 Davknant Hist. Sir F, Drake 11. 23 The Master 
alowd bids, Lee the Helm, Lee 1 
Iiee on, sb .2 Obs. exc. in pl. Forms: sing 4 
lie, s, ley(e, lye, 7-9 lee. //. 4-6 lyes, 5-0 lj© 3 » 

6 leese, leeze, lyse, 6- lees. [a. F- Gaulish 
L. iia, pl. licx (loth c.) ; Celtic origin h^ been 
conjectured.] The sediment deposited J”®. 
tainincr vessel from wine and some other hqiu • 

+ 1 . sing. Also fg. Also ttpon the Ice, to dram 
to ihe lee. Cf. 2 d below. Obs. 

2390 Gowek Conf. (^L) in. 895 (I. * “n, 2430 

have I boght The He. and drank ."ost'n iot ^?e heP«yn 

her-to. 248X Caxton Myrr. 1. 1. 6 'ge ^gtajfordsh. 335 
abideth bimelh in the Iwttom. *^ . -_j precipitate the 

Which.. »ill both stop the “a mat.™ smelling 

F/n/nev c. The 
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gross Lees settle quickly, and also the flying Lee in Urae. 
zjo^Lmd. Gas. No. 4512/14 For Sale, ..70 Hogsheads of 
new. .Claret upon the Lee neat. 2718 Prior Henry ff 
Emma 497 III mingle with the people's wretched lee. X747 
Gentl. 468 This cyder. .should be rack’d ofl* once at 

least from its gross lee.. 28x3 Hocc Queens ll^ake iZ^ 
Sweet though the draught of pleasure be, Why should we 
drain it to the lee? 

2 . pi. 

^■2384 Chaucer H. Fame in. 1040 Coystes Crammed ful 
of lyes As euer vessel was with lyes. CX460 J. Russell 
Bk. iisThe reboyle to Rakke to he lies of he rose. 

XS30 Palsgr. 230/1 Lyse of wyne, lye. 1580 Lyly Euphucs 
(Arb ) 328 Ther is. .no wine made of grapes but hath leese. 
2642 Fuller Holy ff Prof. St. 11. xvi. no Wines the stronger 
they be the more lees they have when they are new. 2692 
Bentley Boyle Lect. iv. 11 Where all the heavier Lees may 
have time to subside. X704 Swift Mech. Operat, Spimt 
Misc. (1711) 302 Other Spirits are produc'd from Lees, by 
the Force of Fire. 2763 J. Brown Poetry ff Mus. vi. 119 
Thespis and his Company bedaubed their Faces with the 
Lees of Wine. 1796 JMbs. Glasse Cookery^ xxv. 377 Lay 
them to steep in sack lees, or any while wine lees. 2830 
M, Donovan Dom. Econ. I. 257 The lees of wine, on dis- 
tillation, afford the greatest quantity of oil. 2862 H. May- 
HEW Lend. Labour II. 132 Composed of the scum and lees 
of all broths and soups. 2883 Fis/ienes Exhib. Catal. 352 
A Bottle containing Lees of Sardine Oil. 
h. Ji^. Basest part, * dregs ‘ refuse*. 

2593 Nashb Christs T. 30 a, Twenty thousand of these 
dreggy lees of Libertines. 2621 S. Ward Life of Faith 
xiii. 216 In these Lees and Dregges of time. 2652 Hobbes 
Leviath. (1839) 321 Pretenders to political prudence bred 
for the most part in the lees of the people. 2677 W. Hub- 
bard Narrative 119 This company of Treacherous Villains, 
the Dregs and Lees of the Earth. 2706 Estcourt Fair 
Examp. I. L II A Man that will always smell of the Lees 
of the People. 1726-46 Thomson ll'iuter 480 He, too, with 
whom Athenian honour sunk, And left a mass of sordid lees 
behind. 2838 Hallam Hist. Lit. I. ii. 216 Slowly purg- 
ing off the lees of this extreme corruption. 2852 H. Melville 
Whale vii. 40 My body is but the lees of my better being, 2859 
Kingsley iT/w. I. i66The angler, .has left for his day’s work 
only the lees of his nervous energy. x868 Milman St. Paul's 
ix. 220 It is impossible to work a revolution, especially a 
religious revolution, without stirring up the lees of human 
nature. 

+ e. constraed as sing. Ohs. 

2605 Skaks. Mach, il, iii. loo The Wine of Life is drawne, 
and the meere Lees Is left this Vault, to brag of. 

d. In various phrases, chiefly esp. to drably 
drink the lees^ {to drain, drink, etc.) to the lees, i. e. 
to the last drop, to the very end, {to settle) on or 
upon the hes. 

2611 Bible Isa. xxv. 6 A feast of fat things, a feast of 
wines on the lees. Ibid., Jer. xlviii. 21 Moab hath bene at 
ease from his youth, and hee hath setled on his lees, and 
hath not been emptied from vessell to vessel!. 2622 T. 
Taylor Comm. Titus i. 7 They may not part till they have 
drunk, .the cup of the wrath of God to the very lees. Ibid. 
il. 6 Settle the soule vpon his lees of .sinnefull lusLs. a 2639 
WonoN Parallel in Reliq. (1651) 8 His Humours grew 
Tart, as being now in the Lees of favour. 2667 Poolc 
Dial, betw. Protest, Papist (1735) 75 You are an ob- 
stinate Heretick, and settled upon the Lees. 2696 Tate 
& Brady Ps. Ixxv. 8 To drink the very Lees. 1780 Cowper 
Prosy". 260 Are sweet philosophy's enjoyments run 
Quite to the lees? 2821 Keats Lamia i. 143 She felt the 
warmth .. And, like new flowers at morning song of bees, 
Bloomed, and gave up her honey to the lees. 2842 'I'ennyson 
Ulysses 7, 1 will drink Life to the lees. 1847 Disraeli 
Taucred ii. i. This Parliament will last ; it will go on to the 
lees. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. iv. ii. (1864) II. 206 They 
were doomed to drink the lees of humiliation. 2856 Boker 
Poems (1857) II. 80 lUl drain the bitter to the very lees, 
2863 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ck. Eus- L4X The people at large 
were content to settle down on their lees. 2872 Pusey 
Lenten Serm. vii. (1883) 141 We reverse the Apostle's rule, 
rest on our lees, remember ‘ the things which are behind 
and forget ‘ those which are before 
e. attrib. 

2706 Art of Painting 107 Leonardo's carnations 

have too much of the lees*colour in them. 

tliee, a. Ohs. Also 5-6 le, 6-S lee. Cf. 
Lew a. [f. Lee sh.^"] Sheltered from the wind. 

e 1400 Destr. Troy ^67$ pai..logget horn to lenge in pat le 
hauyn. f 2450 Holland Henvlat 18 The land lowne was 
and le, with lyking and luf. ^ <^2470 Henryson Afor. Fab. 
VII. {/.ion Afouse) xxxsnil, The fair forest with leuis 
lowne and le. 25x3 Douglas eEneisx. iv. 121 The famy 
Stour ofstremis le Vp weltis from the braid palmis of tre. 
2674 Ray S. E. C. Il^ords 70 Lee or Lew, Calm, under 
the wind. Suss. 

^ The ballad phrase in quot. below may possibly 
contain this word, used vaguely for 'pleasant*. 

a x8oo Siveet Willie ff Faire A nnie xxxv. in Child Ballads 
(18S5) II. iBo He is on to Annie's bower By the lei light o 
the moon. I187S J. Veitch Tweed 81 Exploits by lee light 
of the moon.J 

Leo : sec Le, Lie, Lye. 

Leeangle (irceijg’l). Austral, Also Uiangle, 
leonilo, laugoel. [Native word, a derivation of 
leang or Hang tooth. Other forms (see Morris) 
are U^awell, leawill,"] A wooden club bent at the 
striking end. (Morris Austral Eng.) 

2845 C. GRirriTH Port Phillif* Distr. N.S, W, x. 155 'Hie 
liangle is .. of the shape of a pickaxe, with only one pick. 
1667 G. G. ^IAcCl^AK Mdmba 9 The long Icanglc’s nascent 
form Forespoke the distant hattle-storm. x86q Hoark 
Figures Fancy 98 Beneath the dread Iccanclc blow Fell 
many a strong and su-.arthy foe. 2^ R. Etheridcc in 
Jrnl. Anthrof. Instit. XXIU. 317 On a Mollification of 
the Australian Aboriginal Weapon, termed the Lconilc, 
Langecl, Bendi, or Buccan, 6:c. 

LcO'-BoardL Obs, Forms: 4 loburdo, (5 


leburd, lea boord, leebord. [a. ON. hU-borU, 
l. hle Lee + boT^ Board.] The lee-side (of 
a vessel). 

? a 2400 Alorte Arth, 3625 Ledys one leburde, lordys and 
oher. 2570 Henry s Wallace ix. 56 Leidis on leburd [/If.?, 
luff burdj. 2582 N. Lichefield Castanheda's Conq. E, 
Ind. Ixxix. 161 The other Captayns being a Lea boord, and 
hearing the sound of the ordinance, did returne. 1583 
Jas. I Ess, Poesie iAix\s.) 16 Graunt syne, o Neptune, god 
of seas profound. That readars think on leehord. 

Lee-ljoard ^ [f. LeejA^ + Board.] 

A strong frame of plank, fixed to the side of 
a flat-bottomed vessel, which, being let down into 
the water diminishes her drift to leeward. 

1692 T. H(ale 1 Acc. Nesv Invent, 126 Of the Lee-boards, 
their use, dimension and place. 1732 Lord Tyrawly in Buc- 
clench il/.S’.S’. (Hist. MSA Comm.) I. 381 The Molettas .. 
steer almost altogether by their lee-board. 2813 Gentl. ATag, 
June 522/r With respect to keeping Jo windward, lee- 
boards and sliding keels will eflfect this. 2829 Marryat 
F. Alildmay it. The lee-board of a Dutch schuyt. 

ILeecb. (IftJ), ^b?- Forms : i l&ce, Norlhumb. 
ISce, 2-6 leche, 3 taohe, Iseohe, liaolie, 3, 6 
leaohe, 4leyohe,4-5 lecolie,4-6 lecli, 5 leeche, 
lieche, 6 Sc. leiohe, leitehe, 6-9 leach, 6- leech. 
[OE. Itece str. masc. (once lAca wk.), corresponds 
to OFris. (dative) lelza, /eischa, OHG. I6hhi, MStv. 
liikir (Da. tifge ; ON. has the cognate Ikknir, and 
mod.Sw. lakare, from the vb. Idka to heaD, Goth. 
/t-Xvfj OTeut. pre-Teut. *legio-s\ the 

synonymous Irisli liaigh (OIr. Haig, dat. pi. hgib) 
is app. related in some way.] 

1 . A physician ; one who practises the healing art. 
Now arch, (chiefly poetA or jocular', often apprehended 
as a transferred use of Leech sbP In the 17th c. it was 
applied in ordinary prose use only to veterinary practitioners, 
and this sense survives in some dialects. (See also the 
combs, bullock-leech, cowdeech, Horse-lf.ech, etc.) 

^900 tr. Bxda*s Hist. iv. xxi. fxix.] (1890) 320 CyneferS 
Isece, se zet hire wajs, )pz heo forSferde. Lindisf.Gosp, 
Luke iv. 23 La lece lecna flee seollhe. c 1x7s Lamb. Horn. 
83 Nu bihouefl j>e forwunded wreche h^t he habbe leche. 
f 2290 S. Eng. Leg. I. iot/7 On leches heo hadde i*spendet 
Muche del of hire guod. <7x300 Cursor AI. 26322 Als lech 
hou suld seke man hale. <2 2340 Hampole Psalter vi. i pe 
hand of leche brennand or sherend. 1:2386 Chaucer 
Sompn. T, 248 What nedeth hym pat hath a parfit leche 
To sechen olhere leches in the toun? cti^s^ ATerlin 574 
The kynge delyucred hem leches to couer theire woundes. 
2523 Douglas ^netsxm. Prol. 80 Als stern of spech As he 
had bene ane medycymer or lech. 2590 Spenser F, Q. i. v. 
17 Many skilfull leaches him abide To salve his hurts. 
a 1656 Hales Serm. at Eton (1673) 40 They that come 
and tell you what you are to believe,, .and tell you not 
why, they are not Medici, but Veterinarii, they are not 
Physicians, but Leaches. 2725 Rowe Lady Jane Crey\. i. 

2 The hoary wrinkled Leach has..Try’d ev'ry health- 
restoring Herb and Gum. 2776 Phil. Trans. LxVI. 498 
A farrier and bullock-leach. 2807 Cradbb Par, Reg. ni. 
(1810) 43 Can this proud leech, with all his boasted skill. 
Amend the soul or body, wit or will ? 2820 Scott Abbot vi, 
A learned leech with some new drug, a 2839 Praed Poems 
(1864) II, 85 Grudging the leech his growing bill. 2870 
Morris Earthly Par. 1. 1. 121 As one who lays all hope 
aside, Because the leech has said his life must end. 

b. transf, and jig. Applied often to God and 
Christ, and spiritual persons. 

<7 1200 Moral Ode 303 Ich kan beo 5if i seal lichame and 
soule^ liache. cztoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 41 Ure louerd ihesu 
crist is alre herdene berde and alre lechene leebe. a 2225 
Auer. R. 182 pus is sicnessc soule leche, & salue of hire 
wunden. Ayenb. 229 peholigost is he guode leche het 

amaystrch his ziknesse. c 1386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 184 God 
that is cure lyues leche. c 1420 Pallad, on Hush, xii. 129 
The best Of benes hoyled water may be leche To sle the 
frost, <i 1547 Surres' in TotJeVs Alisc.i^MoA^isz Myhartes 
delight my sorowes leche mine earthly goddesse here. 

t 2. = leechman, Leech-finger. Obs. 

CZ290.S'. Eng.Leg.-xaZlyiz penexte finguerhatte 'leche'. 

^ *475 Piet. yoc. in Wr.-Wuleker 753/2 Hie vtedius, the 
longman. Hie medi[f\us, the leche. Hie auricularis, the 
lythylman. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as leech-fee, 'a physician's 
fee’ {Cent. Dict,)\ i* leech-house, a hospital; 
leechman, fa physician; also (now effa/.) rs 
Leech-finger. 

24. . Camb. AIS.Ff.v. 48 If. 82 (HalHw., s.v. Fingers') The 
lest fyngir h.it lityl man, for hit is lest of alle ; The next 
fi’nger hat leche man, for quen a leche dos ojt. With that 
fimger he ta.sles all thyng, howe that hit is wro^t. 2483 
Cath. AngL aix/i A Leche house, laniena,quia infirmi ibi 
laniantur. 2592 Sylvester Du Bar/as i. iv. 402 Light- 
bringcr, Laureat, Leach-man, all-Reviver. x6oo F. L. Ovigs 
Remedy of Love B 2, The Leachmans skill. 1B88 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Leechman. a practitioner of medicine. 

Iieecll (IflJ), sb:^ Forms : i Ifece, (Ifce), 3 
lioho, 4-6 leche, .1; Sc. leiohe, 6-9 leach, 6- 
leeoh. [OE. fire, Kentish lyce str. masc. = MDu. 
lake (Kilian laeckc, Hjck-laecke, mod.Flemish lijk- 
lake), lieke, leke fern. 

^ Commonly regarded asa transf. use of Lcecii sb^ ; this 
is plausible, but the forms OE./rce( early ME. //e/ie, MDu. 
fscAy, suggest that the word was originaliy distinct, hut ns- 
simitated to Ixce Lrectl jd.t through popular etymology.] 

1 . One of tlie aquatic blood-siicking worms be- 
longing to the ox&a Hirttdinea ; the ordinary leech 
used medicinally for drawing blood belongs to the 
genus Hinido or Sanguisuga. (See also Horse- 
LEEcn, land-lecck (LasdjJ. 11 \>),sca-leech,-waUt- 
leech, etc.) 


I a 900 Kentish Glosses in Wr.-Nl^ulcker 85/1 r Sanguissugt 
lyces. ciooo /Elfric Gloss, ibid. 121/36 Sanpnsnga\ 
I iiel hirudo, l$ce. a 2275 Prov. eElfred 472 in d^E, 

\ Alisc, 131 Suket Jiuru' is liche, so dot liche blod. CX440 
Promp. Pam. 291/2 Leche, wy(r)m of pe watur, smt. 
guissuga. ^ 2508 Kennedie Fly ting w. Dunbar l^t him 

lay sax leichis on thy lendis. 2533 Elyot C<ix/. Helthe 
(2541) 61 Evacuation by wormes, founde in waters called 
bloudde suckers or leaches. 2656 Ridcley Pract. Physick 
154 Leeches set behind the Ear.s. 2794 Burke Sp. /ni. 
Peaekm. W, Hastings Wks. XV. 351 He was driven out of 
it finally by the rebellion, and, as you may imagine, de- 
parted like a leech full of blood. 2803 <)/<•</. JriiL X, 430 
The application of four leeches to each ankle. 2822-31 
Good's Study Aled.ifid. 4) IV. 2 The hirudo^ viridis or green 
leech [is well known to multiply] by longitudinal sections. 
2861 Hulme tr. AIoquin-Tandon ii. iii. iv. 240 There are 
three principal varieties of Leeches employed in France. 
These are — ist, the Grey Leech; 2nd, the Green Leech; 
3rd, the Dragon Leech.. (true English or Speckled Leech). 

transf. 1833 Alison Hist. Europe (1849-50) II. viii. § 34. 
261 Those female furies, aptly termed the * leeches of ihe 
guillotine’. 

Proverbial phrase. C1839 W. E. Forster in Reid Life 
(1888) I. iv. 215 He [Cobdenj is. .likely to mistake a crotchet 
for a principle and stick to it like a leech. 

b. Suig. Artificial leech', see quot. 1875. 

2858 in SiAiMONDS Diet. Trade. 2875 Knight Diet. Afeeh, 
S.V., Artificial Leech, a light glass lube from which the air 
is expelled by the vapor of ether, and whose mouth is then 
applied to a previously scarified portion of the body. 2879 
St. George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 497 l‘he artificial leech was 
applied to the temple on three occasions. 

fiS' * sticks to * another for the pur- 

pose of getting gain out of him. 

2784 Cowper Task nr. 817 The spendthrift, and the 
leech That sucks him. 2794 Pigott Female Jockey Club 
(ed. 4) Pref. 20 Are the hearts of these leeches softened by 
the possession of such scandalous monopoly? 1842 
Tennyson Will. Jl’aterproof xxv, Ere days, that deal 
in ana, .swarm'd His literary leeches. x88^ J. Parker 
Tyne Ch. 86 It’s a sticking leech you have laid on me this 
time, and a famous biter, 

2 . attrib.ixnd Comb., is?, leech-bite, -bleeder, -breeder, 
-dealer, -family, -gatherer, -tribe ; leech-like adv. ; 
leech-eater, a name for the Spur-winged Plover 
{Holopterus spinostis) and the Crocodile-bird {Pin- 
vianus eeg)piins) ; leech-extract, an extract pre- 
pared from leeches, used in physiological experi- 
ments for intravenous or intrapeiitoneal injections; 
leech-gaiter, a kind of gaiter worn in Ceylon as 
a protection against land-leeches; leech-glass 
Surg.,si glass tube to hold a leech which it is 
required to apply to a particular spot; f leech- 
worm = 1. 

2882 Db Wikdt Equator 57 We , . reached the bungalow 
. .none the worse, with the exception of *leech-bites and cut 
feet. 2852 in ///«r/r A/u»X5 Aug.(i854) 119 '‘Leech- 

bleeder, *leech-breeder, 2839 Or/. XIII. 383/2 The 

*leech-dealers of Bretagne. 2885 Riverside Nat. Hist, 
(1888) IV, ICO The so-called spur-winged plover KHoplop- 
terus spinosus) . .claims the distinction of being the * 'leecn- 
eater' or 'trochilos' of Herodolus. 2898 Allbutt's Sysf. 
Med, V. 420 Oiganic substances such as fibrin ferment, 
hemi-albumose, peptones, nucleinj and '‘leech extract.. have 
the^ effect^ on injection, of bringing about a marked and 
rapid diminution in the number of leucocytes. Penny 
Cycl. XIII ^383/1 Cuvier thinks it doubtful whether the 
species oflhis genus should be arranged with the 

*leech family. 1859 Tennent Ceylon I. 303 The coffee 
planters, who live among these pests, are obliged., to 
envelope their legs in ‘’'leech gaiters' made ol closely 
woven cloth. 2802 Wordsw. Resolut. ff Indep. xx, I'll 
think of the ^leech-gatherer on the lonely moor. 1839 
Penny Cycl. XllI. 384/1 It is difficult to make them nx 
themselves on the particular spot wished ; but a *Ieech-glass 
win generally effect this. 2682 Dryden AUdal 149 Ihe 
Witnesses, that, *Leech-like, liv'd on bloud. 2829 Shelley 
2'^ 2829, 5 Rulers who neither see nor feel nor know. 
But leech-like to their fainting country cling, 'I’ill they 
drop, blind in blood, \yithout a blow. 2835-6 Todd Cycl. 
Aiiat, I. 170/2 There is observed in the *leech-tribe some- 
thing analogous to the lesser circulation. 1794 Sporting 
Mag. IV. 271 Observations on the *Leech worm, by a 
Gentleman who kept one several Years for the purpose of 
a Weather-glass. 

]Oeecli (IftJ). Nattt. Forms : 5 lek, leche, 
lyche, 7 leatch, 7, 9 leach, 7- leech. [Of 
obscure origin ; app. related in some way to ON. 
Ilk (a nautical term of obscure meaning; the Sw. 
lik. Da. lig mean * bolt-rope ’), Du. lijk, G. lick, 
leech-line.] The perpendicular or sloping side of 
a sail. Also with qualifications, as afUr-leeck, 
mast-leech, roach-leech, weather-leech. 

2485 [see bj. ^ 2496 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. (1877) L 3<» 
Item, to Dauid Gourlay, for making of a bonat and 
the lek to it. x6it Cotcr., Penne dun voile, . . the Leech 
of a Myle. 2627 Cait. Smith Seaman's Gram. vii. 32 'I he 
Leech of a saile is the outward side or skirt of the saile from 
the caring to the clew, the middle betwdxt which wee 
account the Leech. 2762 Falconer Shipnor. li. 62 The 
leeches taught, the hallj-ards are made fast. 2835 Marrvat 
Jac. Faitkf. xvii, They were handing in the leech of the 
»il, when snap went one bunt-line. 2882 Clark Ru.ssell 
o<z^cTr s Szveetheart I. v, 123 The leech of the top-gallant sail. 

D. attrib. in t leech-hook, a hook for attaching 
the leech-line to the sail ; loeoh-line, a rope at- 
tached to the leech, serving to truss the sail close 
up to the 3'ard ; leech-rope (see quot. 1769). 
T^iiSavalAcc. Hen. 17/(1896) 38.ShanlcchoItM..,P.iI<':e 
hokes -Leche hokes. 1495 //,)/, j-s Lydie hokes of 
Yron.-.lofThoke, of yron. i6.6 Capt. Smith Acdd. VnC- 
Sea-men 30 Clearc your -leacli-lincs. 1617 — Seaman t 
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Grain, v. 23 Leech lines are small ropes made fast to the 
Leech of the top-sailes. x86o Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 113 
A. leach-Une U bent on each yard-arm. 176^ Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1780), *Leech'rope^ a name given to that 
part of the bolt-rope, to which the border, or skirt of a sail 
is sewed. 1800 Asiat. Ann. Re^.^ Citron, The leech 
ropes of the fore-sail, main-sail, f^ore-top sail, and mizen-top- 
sail, :88s Ladv Brassey The Trades 465 Repaired leech 
rope of mizen and set the sail. 

Xieecb. 0^J)» (See quots.) 

x8oS Luccock Wool 15 The part ofthestaple through 
which the shears passed to separate it from the sheep (and 
which is commonly called the leech of the fleece). Ibid. 310 
In some instances a quantity of dirt is concealed by the 
custom of winding fleeces with the leech outwards. 1892 
SiMMONDs Diet, Trade SuppU, Leech^ the technical name 
for a bundle or small parcel of human hair. 

Ijeecll (lAj), Now rare and are/t. Forms ; 
3 liache, Onn. leechenn ; 3-6 lecLe, 4-5 liche, 
5-6 lech, 5, 7 leach, 6 leeche, 9 leech. [Early 
ME., f. Leech ; cf. Sw. idJ^af Da. /a’^. The 
sense was expressed in OE. by Idcnian^ Ixatian : 
see Lechne z/.] trans. To cure, heal. 

CZ200 Ormin 4274 He comm her to Itechenn uss Off all 
Jjatt dffi}jess wunde. Ibid. ij22-j Hiss gast Iss clennsedd & 
rihht Isechedd. a 1300 Cursor M. 176 lesu crist . . openlik 
bigan .. alle Jjat sek ware to leche. Ibid, 11841 pai moght 
not leche. his wa. 1382 Wyclif yob v. 18 [The Lord] 
woundeth and lecheth; smyteth, and his hondLs shuln 
helen. c 1440 Vork Myst. xvii. 156 A barne is borne pat 
shall, .leche ham hat ar lorne. f 1450 .S’/. Cuthberi (Surtees) 
1832 He taght goddis wordes . . And synfull* men lyues 
lechyd. 1564 Lontli Corporal. Ace. u^i) 78 Paid for 
leching my horses verie sicke, vf. x6:8 Fletcher Loyal 
Stthj. HI. V, Have ye any crack maidenhead to new leach 
or mend? 1820 Scott Ivanh. xviii, Let those leech his 
wounds for whose sake he encountered them. 1850 Blackie 
yEschylus I. 63 A disease that none may leech. 

Iieecil, [f. Leech j^.-] trans. To apply 
leeches 10 medicinally. Also absol. 

xSzS G. Ewing in Mem. (1847) xiv. 5 , 1 was leeched and 
bled in the arm and am almost quite well. 1834 Forbes 
Laenneds Dis, Chest (ed. 4) 427 The patient was bled and 
leeched with relief. 1861 Geo. Eliot Silas M. xvi, When 
I‘m leeching or poulticing. 1897 Allbutfs Sysl. Med. III. 
346 The protruding tongue must be leeched. 

Leech., obs. form of, or variant of Leach. 
Leecha, variant of Litchi. 

Leechcraft (Irtfikraft). arch. Forms: see 
Leech ji.i [OE. Ixcecrseftj f. Leech jA 1 -(- 
Craft.] The art of healing ; medical science, 
f medical attendance. + At leeckcraft^ under treat- 
ment, + Also concr. Remedy, medicine. 

c888 K. Boeth, xvi, § 3 Swa mae:^ eac se dream- 

craeft Sasl se mon biS dreamere, & se Ijececrsft be bi 5 
lasce. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 8 L3:cecraeft.as & dolssealfa 
& drencas wih eallum wundum. ^ 1200 Or.min i86q purrh 
Crisstenndomess laschecraffc. cjzos Lay. 7616 Ne h'Jrh 
nenne Ische-craefte ne mihle he lif habben. a 1225 A ncr. R, 
370 God & his deciples speken of soule lechekreft. c 1315 
Shoreham 2 For sikne.sse lechecreft, And for the goute 
sealve Me makeihe. *393 Lancu P. PI. C. vii. 81 Til bat 
ich dispice I-eche-craft of cure lorde and leyue on a wicche. 
1471 J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 670 III, 7 My horse that 
was at lechecraft at the Holt. Ibid., My leche crafte and 
fesyk, and rewardys to them that have kepi me..hathe 
cost me sylhe Esiern Day more then v//. 1500-zo Dunbar 
Poems xxxiii. 33 In leichecraft he was homecyd. :577 
Stanyhurst Descr. Ir'el. in t^olin5hed{yZo^-^) VI. 68 llieir 
common schooles of leachcraft and law. 1592 Davies 
Immort. Soul Introd. xxvi. (1714) 7 We Leech-craft leam, 
but others cure with it. 1626 Vicary’s Anat. iii Letchcraft 
is in two manners, that is both Physicke and Chlrurgerie. 
X814 Scott Chivalry (1874) 19 The quality of leech-craft 
was essential to the character of an accomplished princess. 
1843 Lytton Last Bar. i. v, Nature, to say nothing of 
Madge’s leechcraft ultimately triumphed. 1870 ^IoRRIs 
Earthly Par. 111 . iv. 196 The black folk E’en saved my 
life from that ill stroke, By leech-craft. 

Leechdoui (irtjdsm). arch. [OE. liTcedom, f. 
/xce Leech sb.^ + -dSm -dom.] A medicine, remedy. 

0900 Kentish C/ww in Wr.-Wiilcker 59/38 Afedicinam, 
lecedom. C900 tr, Bxda's Hist, iv. xxvi. (xxv.J (1890) 350 
Micel wund behofaS micles lascedomes, CX17S Lamb. 
Horn. Ill Mon .. unhalne lechnaS gif he lechedom con. 
c woo Ormin tBst Drihhtiness hallghe Ixechedom & sawless 
eghesallfe. 1864 Cockayne {title) Leechdoms, Wortcunning, 
and Starcraft of Early England. 1894 Creighton in Daily 
Neivs 3 Sept. 6/2 A collection of receipts, prescriptions, or 
leechdoms, for the various injuries. 

Leechee, variant of Litchi. 

Iiee’clier. rare. Also 4 lechere. [f. Leech 
v.l + -erI.] One who ‘ leeches ’ ; a physician. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. vi. 108 (Camb. MS.) Who Is 
ellis kepere of good or dryuere a-wey of yuel but god 
gouemour and lechere [Add. AIS. leecher] of thowthes (orig. 
rector ac medicaior mentium). 1887 Athenaeum 31 Dec. 
890/1 There were also (in Aberdeen] .. the Leechers or 
barber-surgeons, each with their deacon and constitution. 

Leechery (Ix^'t/ari). rare'“^. [f. Leech sb.^ + 
•EKY.] The ait or practice of healing ; leechcraft. 

[1600 SuRFLET Country Farm i. xxviii. 196 tnarg.. The 
horseleacherie of P. Vegetius. x688 see Horse-leechery.J 
1892 C. M. Andrews Old En^. Manor v, Anglo- 

Saxon ‘wyrt’.. included not only herbs .. but flowers and 
vegetables, shrubs and trees, and iheir importance in Saxon 
leechery is well attested. 

t Leech-finger. Obs. [OE./^er^z/^^fr, atransl. 
of L. digdlus tnedteuSy Gr. 5 d«Tu\os iarptnos, Cf. 
ON. l^xknisjingr ; also the Eng. synonyms f medical 
JingeTy physic [finger^ The finger next to the 
little finger. 

. rxooQ Sax, Leechd. I. -394 Sing on Sine Izeccfinger in 


pater noster. a 1x00 Voc. In Wr.-Wuleker 307/2 Mediaes, 
lajcefinger, 1387 Tbevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 313 J>e four^ 
fynger_ ( at is y -cleped b© leche by cause of b® more higtynge 
and fairenesSe, for in bat fyngeris a veyne bnt streecneb to 
be herte. c 1400 Lan/rands CvTirg. .158 Bitwene be litil 
fyngir & b® leche fyngir. 1506 Kalender 0/ Sheph. A vj 
(Sommer) III. 15 The lytell secondc fynger .. the raedyll 
fyngers..the leche fyngere. x68i W.Robertson Phraseol, 
Gen. (1693) ^7 'rhe leach-finger, or ring-finger, 

Leexhing^^, vbl, [f. Lelch -f -ing^.] 
The action ot Leech z/.l; healing, medical treat- 
ment. or inleechittgi, under medical treatment. 

c 1000 jElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 114/16 Pharmacia^ 
sealflascung, ajz^o Ureisunxxx Colt. Horn. 187 Min heouen- 
liche leche bet makedest us of bi seolf se mihti medicine . . 
hit beo mi lechunge. .atyao Cursor M. 1506^ Welcum 
lauerd b^t leches all And leching glues to ’lame. 1393 
Langl, C. XX. 73 He.,lefte hym bere a lechinge to 
lyuen if. he rayghie. £‘1400 Ywaine Gaw. 2823 Stil in 
lecheing thar sho lay. _ 1533 Gau Rickt Vay 8 Quhair thay 
sal.. find help and lechine of thair spiritual seiknes. 1540 
Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) 1 . 168 The saids Egiptianis to 
pay the harbour for the leyching of the said Barrowne. 
c 1650 Sir Cawline vii. in Child Ballads (1885) II. 58/1 Sir 
Cawline’s sicke, and like to be dead Without and a good 
leedginge. 

■ Leexhing’, vbl. [f. Leech v.^ + -ingL] 
The medicinal application or use of leeches. 

2802 Med. yrnl. Vlll. 6 The leeching and bleeding had 
succeeded well. 1869 Claridge Cold Water-cure 188 By 
steam-baths and leeching the inflammation was in some 
d^ree subdued. 

Leechwe : see Leche. 

Leed^ (ird). Sc. and. north, dial. Forms: 3-6 
lede, 4 leyd, 6-7 leid, (6 lead), 8-9 leed, S leet, 
9 lied. [app. a shortened form of Leden.] f Lan- 
guage, * tongue * = Ledeh 2. Obs. 

* 3*3 Douglas /Eneis 111. iv. 1 StropEides in Grew leid ar 
nemniit so. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform. UL 140 Than sail 
I wryte in preitie poetrie, In Latiiie leid. a 1578 Lindesay 
(Pitscottiei Citron. Scot. (S. T. S.) I. 158 Alexander .. was 
send to France to leatrne the leid witht wther leitres. 

Proverb. x8o8 Jamieson, Ilk land has its oin leid. 

b. The speech of a person or class of persons, 
talk, utterance; manner of speaking or writing; 
phraseology, ‘patter*. exc. . 5 r. 

^ a i%oo Body Soul zx va Mafs Poems 334 5 were 

is al thi michete pride, And thi lede that was so loud ? 13 . . 
Sir Tristr. 1004 Trisirem .. schortliche seyd in lede : We 
noowe be nobing. c\y]%Sc.Leg.SaiHts\%..KBerthotomeus) 
68 Al langage spek he cane, & vndir.stand al leyd of mane. 
a 2400-50 Alexander S007 In quatkyn manlr of lede sail me 
bir treis sware? X560 Rollano Crt. Venus Prol. 284 The 
ofier that je it retd, Je sail the better tak baith ihe seiice, 
and leid. 2599 Jas. I DaatA. Awpov (1603) 125 Not using 
any rustical! corrupt leid, as booke language. 1746 K. 
Erskine Serm. Wks. 1872 III. 305 Let faith get up Its 
head and it will speak its own particular leed. 2790 D. 
Morison Poems 77 Let Matrons round the ingle meet. .An’ 
in a droll auld farran* Icct, 'Bout fairys crack. 2826 G. 
Beattie Tohn o' Anihazz'Vo hersel* this leed she muiter’d, 

* Frae the east— fra the wast * (etc.), a 2828 ‘ Hynd Horn ' 
xviii. in Child Ballads (1882) I. 207/2 Auld man, come tell 
to me your leed ; What news ye gie when ye beg your 
bread. 2850 W, }MA\zStray Ejfusions 146 Noe jockeyship 
kent he Nor ploughman leed. sZftTOft.'e.oo'a. Banjfs.Gloss.y 
.One line of conversation or argument; as, ‘He got 
intil a leed, an oot o’ that he cudna gel ’. 

c. poet, applied to the ‘ language’ of birds. 

a X310 in Wright Lyric P. 27 The lute! foul hath hire wyl 
on hyre lud to sing. 184 . Laixc in WhistU-Binkie (Scot. 
Songs) (1890) I. 374 That wonderfu calf Has Scripture by 
heart, as the gowk has its Hed. 

Leed -( 1 /d)- local. H\i^%Tti%%Glyccriaaquaiica. 

1607 Camden Brit. 360 Cum aquse se in suos alueos re- 
ceperint, laetissimo gramine & feeno crassiori {Lid vocant) 
ita luxuriat, 1^8 Millcr & Skcrtchlv Fenland x. 29S 
[After quoting Camden on Lid\ This grasses most likely 
the Glyceria, (ormerly Poa aqnatica., and is still usually 
known by the name of ‘White Leed’. It was once the 
principal grass of the Wash lands. 

Leed, obs. pa. pple. Lay v.l ; obs. f. Lide, March. 

Leeder, obs. foim of Leatheh. 

Leedsite (Irdzoit), Min. [Named by J. D. 
Dana in 1850 from LeedSy its locality : see -iteI.] 
A mixture of barium and calcium sulphates. 

1850 Dana Mifi- 704. 

Leef, obs. f. Leaf, Lief ; var. Leve v.^ Obs. 

Leefekie, variant of Lyfkik Obs.y bodice. 

i'Lee’fkyn. Obs.rare^'. [a, obs. Du, lief^ 
kyn : see Lief a. and -kin.] Darling*. 

1540 Palscr. Acolasius iii, v. Rjb, 1 must nedes en- 
brace the my lyfe, i. O my leefekyn. 

Leefsel, variant of Levesel, bower. 

Leeftail, a. dial. Forms : 7 leftal, 8 lieftel, 
leave-, 9 leef-, leevetail. [? repr. OE. lioftxle 
high in favour, desirable, f. //^Lief, dear + 
f. root of iellanio count, T ell.] Much in demand; 
haAdng a quick sale. 

1674 Ray N. C. Words Collect. 30 Lestal [?yad leftal]; 
saleable, that weighs well in the hand, that is heavy in 
lifting, from the Verb Lift, as I suppose. 1781 Hutton Tour 
to Caves 92 Leavetail^ being a great want of, or demand 
for. 1790 Ann Wheeler Dial. 58 En wur a varra lieftel 
Market. 1847 Halliwell, Leeftail. quick sale. Cumb. 
2869 Lonsdale Glcss.^ Leef-tail, Leevetait, much in demand. 

Leef tenaunte, obs. form of Lieutenant. 

+ Lee'fol, Obs. Forms: a. sleefful, leafful, 
4-5 leveful, 5 lieveful, 5-6 levefull(e. B- 4 
leffel, -ol, li(e)fful, leyffuH, leoful, leefful(l, 
lefulle, 5 laifuU, lefful, 4-6 leful(l, leifull, 4-7 


leeful(l, 5-6 leafull, 6 lieful(l, leifiUU, ley. 
full, lyefull. [ME. levefidy f. levty Leave sb. 
-h-FUL. Some of the forms may be due to 
association with Lay sb.^ Permissible, ripht. 
lawful ; just. 

CZ205 Lay. 3033 [Heo] nom hire leaf-fulne hure [c 2275 
iabfolne o|>]. Ibid. 10854 for he wes swi 3 e l®fful, allc 
Brut luueden. c 1374 Chaucer Boeik. 1. pr. iv. 10 
(Camb. MS.) Ne I trowe nat by the lugement of Socrates 
fiat it weere Leueful to me to bide the soihe. c 2380 
Wyclif .ye/. H'X’j. III. 84 Wib k*® condiciouns it is leclTnl 
to swere. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 432 Wherto 
wilt bou lyve while it is not covenable, nober leoful [v.rr. 
leefful, Jefibl, leeful}, nober semelicbe? r 2400 Destr. 
Troy 2948 l?of it be laifull to ladys and o))er les 
wemen.^ 1445 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 14 It 
sal be lieveful to the alderman and balyheis for to tak 
[etc.], a 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 301 It is not lefful 
to us, 5e seyn, No nianer man for to slen. 1485 Act 
2 Hen. VII, c. 10 $ 10 That it be leeful to youre Highnesse 
to graunt to youre seid besechers youre lettres of sauf- 
conduyt. 2508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 166 Leuefull Company, 
and Honest Besynes. 2526 Tindale Platt, xii. 12 It is 
lefull to do a good dede on the saboth daye. 2530 Lyndesay 
Test, Papyngo 274 Halkyng, hount>'ng, armes, and leifTulI 
amour, c 1575 Balfour Practicks (2754) 13 It sail be leifful 
to us to put our handis thairto quhen we pleis. x6oo 
Holland Livy vm. x. 288 It is not leefuU the enemie to 
seise thereon. 1624 J. Davies Eclogue in Browne’s Sheph. 
Pipe G6b, Hence forward then 1 must., con My leere 
in leefull lore. 1802 Scott Minstr. Scot. Bord. (1803) 
III. 77 Tell your sister Sarah To come and lift her leafu' 
lord J 2824 — For a' that an' o' that. The true and leiifu’ 
cause. 

b, Leeftd lane : substituted for Lee-lane. (Cf. 
Leesome < 7.1 b.) 

a 2758 Ramsay Address Thanks xviii, Whilk gart some 
aft their leeful lane, Bring to the warld the luckless wean. 
2832-52 Laing in Wliislle-Binkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. in. 9 
The auld gudewife gade out at e’en, An’ owre the craft her 
leefu’ lane. 


Hence fLee’fnlly adv., permissibly, lawfully; 
*{' Ziee'folness, lawfulness. 

CX340 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) 20 Worldely men or 
women the which hauntene leuefully worldely goodes, 
<ri38t> WvcLiF Wks. (28S0' x« In many cases sugetis may 
lefUy wibholde tibis. c 1449 Pecock Repr. u. {. T36 Leefvu- 
nes and vnleefulnes. 1483 Cath. Angl, 2x2/1 To do Lef- 
fullness [A, to do Vnlefulncsse), illkebrare. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos ii. 14 His sone yolus .. beynge. .soo fayr, .it maye 
leefully be sayd that nature hadde doon her deuoyr. 2534 
More On the Passion Wks. 1336/r The Hefulnesse thereof, 
was knowen and taught by the tradiclon of ihapostles 
theymselfe. 1540 in W. H. Turner Select Rec, Oxford 159 
Leffallychossen and elected Bayllyfis. 2548 Qz'&t Pr.Plasse 
Bvj b, Then could not Irenee leyfully call y'^one part of 
the sacrament a substaunce but an earthlye accidente. 

Leeger, obs. form of Ledger. 

Leek O/k). Forms: i ISac, 3 lec, 3-5 lek, 4 
lik, 4-6 leke, Sc. leik(e, (5 //. lecus), 5-7 leeke, 
6 like, 7 lieke, leake, 8 leak, 4- leek. [OE. 
Uac stT. neiit. = MDu. looc (Du. look) neut., OHG. 
lonh (MHG. lottchi mod.G. iatich) masc., ON. 
iauk-r (Sw. Idky Da. l^g) OTeut. *lanko-j whence 
Finnish laukka, OSl. lukti\ no affinities outside 
Teut. are known.] 


1 . A culinary herb, Allium Pot'rum (N.O. Lilia- 
cex)y allied to the onion, but differing from it in 
having the bulbous part cylindrical and the leaves 
fiat and broad. 

C2000 Sax. Leechd. II. 234 Gebeat 1®®® & ba rudan 
gegnid logzedere. <-2265 Voc. Plants in Wr.-WuIcker 555/7 
Porius, poret, lek. C137S Sc. Le^. Saints x\.{Ninian) 404 In 
be gard [he] sone has sene caile & leikis faire & grene. c 2400 
Lan^ranc's Cirurg. 291 Wib l-e iuys of a strong oynoun, or 
wib ius of lekis. 02420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 47 Grynd by 
lecus in morter fre. 24.. Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 710/23 
Hie bilbus, a lekes hed. 2528 Paynel Salerne's Regim. 
(15351 31 a, Garlike, oynions.and also likes are nat holsom^e 
for temperate bodyes. 1597 Gerarde Herbal i. Ixxxvi, 
238 The Leeke is hot and dry, and doth attenuate. 1656 
Cowxey Pindar. Odes, Plagues Egypt i. But we, alas, the 
Flesh-pots love, We love the very Leeks and sordid roots 
below, 2722 Loud. Gaz. No. 6043/2 All the Company wore 
Leeks in Honour to the Princess [of Wales]. 2807 Crabbe 
Par. Reg. i. Wks. 1834 II. 248 The leek with crown globose 
and reedy stem. 2845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xviii. {2852* 4^5 
A leek has over-run whole districts [in New Zealand] ; it 
was imported as a favour by a French vessel. 

2 . Appliedwith qualifications to: a. Otherspecies 
of Aliium, as Stone Leek, the ^Yelsh onion, 
A.Jistulosum (Treas. Bot. 1866), formerly called 
Holltke, q.v. ; Vine Leek (f leek of the vine), 
A. Ampdoprasitm (Treas. Bot.) ; Wild Leek, 
A. uj‘sinum ; French Leek (see Fbench a. 5). 
b. Bulbous plants of other genera, as fCom-leek 
(see quot. 1551) ; dog(*s) leek, (see Dog sb. jS a). 
Also Crow-leek, House-leek. 

2552 Turner Herbal 1. G v b, Bulbine . . may be called in 
English Come leeke or wyldeleeke. _ 2577 


loocE Herts- 

ICCKC Ul -a/y ~ , 1.^ In 

Oac/i's Hush. (1586) 60 The headed or setie 
L^tine Capitatum, ge 

field Onyon, Bulbine,. .Come ^eke. rX 

Chun, Dogs L.=.ke, wild Leok., French 1;“'; 

Vine. Pfrrlau ..ctil, ou tcoju the 

Leeke, blade Leeke, t^iset Leeke. * r-e],-.. jSe, 

headed or knobbed g AUiuirt ursinum. 

G. Johnston Nat. NM. E. Eord. .98 

Raritpst Wild Leek. Mogt woodj^nd 
and gregarious. 2874 t- ueikib 
T he wild leeks in the bushes. 
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+ 3 . Taken as a type of something of little value. 
Also a kek's blade, a leek's clove (Clove sb?- 1 ). 

13.. Guy Jrnr:i>. (A.) 3644 Bodi & soule no nou3t ^er-of 
No is nou}t worJ> a IcVcs clof. C1386 Chaucer Mtrrch. 
T. J06 Every man that holt him worth a leek. — Can. 
Yeovt. Frol. ^ T. 242. /i 1400-50 Alexander jowr 

lare of a leke suld neuire \>c les worth. CX460 Townehy 
hlyst. L 129 Now, therof a leke what rekes vs? <1x483 
Fol. Poems (Rolls) II. 278 Thay were not of thayre entent 
the nere of a leke. 14.. Childe of Bristenoe 8 in HazL 
E.P.P. I. Ill The beste song that ever was made ys 
not worth a lekys blade, but men wol tende iher-tille. 
a 15*9 Sjcelton Col. Chute 183 They make her wynche 
and keke, But it is not worthy a leke. X59X* Sylvester 
Dtt Bartas i. iii. 515 And breaking Laws for Bribes, pro- 
fane your Place, To leave a. Leek to your unthankfull 
^ce. ex6oo Montgomerie Cherrie ff Slae 1374, I knaw 
na liquor wortha leikToquenchhisdeidlje drouth. ?<ix8oo 
WilUes drowned in Gameiy iti. in Child Ballads (1890) 
IV. 181/1, I dinna value their love a leek. 

4 . Proverbial and allusive phrases, referring to 
the colour of the leek, to its being the national 
emblem of the Welsh, etc. As clean as a leek (Sc.) ; 
perfectly, completely, entirely, 

X362 Lakgl. P.Pl. A. v. 65 As a leek that heddc i-lei^en 
loiige in the sonne, So loked he, with lene chekes lourede he 
foule. ?<i 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 212 Ful sad and caytif 
was she eek, And al-so grene as any leek, c 1386 — Reeve's 
Prol. 25 To have an hoor heed and a grene t.ayl, As hath 
a leek. 1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 43 A lewid frere that 
men callen frere Daw Topias, as lewid as a leke. c 1430 
Syr Gener. (Roxb.j 7684 To his face she leid hir cheke She 
felt it cold as y.se or leke 1546, 1589 [5.ee Lark 1 c]. 
*575 Gascoigne. /.?<!« Bartholmetu Poems 1869 I. 137 His 
flecked cheekes, Nowe cherrye redde,nowe pale and greene 
as leekes. 1604 Dekker Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 103 Tho 
my head be like a Leeke, white: may not my heart be like 
the blade, greene? 17x4 Gay Shej>h. \Veek, Monday 83 Leek 
to the Welch, to Dutchmen Butter's dear, 17x9 D’Urfey 
Pills 1872) III. 118 St. David, you know, loves Leeks and 
toasted Cheese. X72S Ramsay Gwi/A* Sheph. 1. i, For now, 
as clean’s a leek, Ye've cherish’d me since ye began to 
speak. 

b. To eat the (or ends') leeki to submit to 
humiliation under compulsion (in allusion to the 
Shaks. passage below). 

*599 Shaks. Hen. Y, v. i. 10 Hee Is come to me, and 
prings me pread and sault yesterday, looke you, and bid me 
cate my Leeke, 1835 Disraeli Let. 20 Aug, in Corr. Sister 
(1886' 43 It was whispered the Whigs meant to swallow the 
Corporation leek. 1859 Alt ikar Round No. 29. 61 The 
Welshmen very humbly ate their leek. i 832 Stevenso.vAV?« 
Arab, Nts, (1884) 303 There was nothing for it but to obey. 

. .But it was a leek to eat, and there was no denying It. 
t 6. A cant term for a Welshman. Obs. 
ejjoo Street Robberies Considedd, Leake, Welshman. 
*7*5 Ww Cant. Diet,, Leaks, Welshmen, 
t6. (See quot.) Obs. 

x688 R. Holme .Armoury 11. 172/2 The Porrum, or Leek 
of tlie Eye [in Cowsj is a swelling tumor in the eye. 

7 . Green-leek {parrot) i see Gueen a. 12 b. 

8 . attrib. and Comb,, ns leek-bed, -blade, -colour, 
•garth, -green sb. and adj., -porridge, -pottage, -seed, 
-7Vort; t leek-head vsee quot,), 

14. . Yoe. in Wr-Wiilcker 604/12 Porretarium, a *lckbcd, 
1573-80 Alv. L285 A leeke bed, or a place set with 

iekes. x836 Elwokthy lY. Somerset lYori’bk., Leek-bed, 
it is usual in talking to children, when of an inquiring 
turn, to tell boiy-s that they were dug up in the leck-bed. 
1538 Elyot Diet, Porraceus. of the coloure of *leeke 
blades. 1658 Rowland Ptaujet's Theat. lus 990 Three 
feet and shanks on each side of a *leek colour, 1570 Levins 
Manip. 34/12 Ye porretum. 1662 Merrett 

tr. Neris Art of Glass xxxii, A very fair Sea-green, 
called ^Leek green. 1864 R. F. Burton Dakome 58 
Abroad leek-green swamp x855 Grote Plato I.i. 8x Blue, 
violet, Icek-grcen, nut-brown. 1726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3), 
* Leek-Heads, a kind of Warts th.it come about a Horse’s 
Pasterns and Pastern-joinis. 1795 Wolcot (P. Pindar) 
Lottsiad IV'. Wks. 1812 1. 281 *Leek-porridgc, stir-about, 
we’H sooner want, c X440 Promp. Panf. 295/2 ‘•Leek pot* 
tage./i>rm/<T. X78X [C. Johnston] yohn yuniperW. ii.vii. 
176 It will agree with the stomach of a Welshman as well 
as Icek-pottage. 1393 Lakci- P. PI, C. xiii. 190 Lynne- 
secd and *Uk-seed and Icnte-.seedes alle Aren nouht so 
worthy as whctc. 1528 Paynel Salernes Re^im. (1535) 
01 b, The. .icuse of henbane with the leke sede miiste be 
bourned to gclher. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6999 It wolde 
fmde bom lec 8c worten \v.rr. 'lek worten, like worten, 
Ickwort) inowe hi f>c jcrc. 

Jjeek(e, obs. form of Leak, Like. 
t Iiee’kisli, <1. Obs. [L Leek + -ISU.] Resem- 
bling a leek in colour. 

1576 Nevvton Lemnie's Complex, ii. v. 133 b, 'I'herc is also 
an other kinde of Choler, called I.cckish, io named because 
it is as grene as a Leeke. 

t Iiee*ky, a. Obs. [f. Leek + -y?.] == prcc. 

1551 Huloet, Lccky or of leekes, porraceus. 1607 
Walkincton opt. Class xoS The .second is., of a lecky 
nature or greene coiilour. x65a J. Chandler Yan Helmonts 
Oriat. 227 It had confected or made a Lecky liquor above 
the greater Flint. 

Leol, obs. Sc. form of Leal. 

^ee-lane. Sc, [An emphasized form of latte 
Loh’E. The first clement is of doubtful origin ; 
R.unsay has lieftd latte in the same sense; see 
Lef.ful.] Only in phrase ly {one's) lee-latte ; quite 
alone, by (onc}self. 

1878 Stevenson Plerry Men ii, Praying, .that God would 
‘remember, .fower puir, feckless, fiddling, sinful creatures 
here by their Ice-lane l*cnde the great and dowic waters 

Loo-lang, Sc. lorm ol Livelong. 

Loolicho, obs. form of Leallv. 


IGeelite (Iplsit). Mhi. [Named by Clarke, iSiS, 
after J. F. Lee, from whom it was received ; see 
-LITE.] A waxy-looking variety of orthoclase. 

18x8 Ann. Philos. IX. 367 Specimens of Leelile are at 
present more common than tho c of peialite. 1868 Dana 
Plin. (ed. 5) 356 Lcelite. .is a deep, flesh-red variety. 

Leell, -ich(e, -y, obs. forms of Leal, Leallv. 
Xieem, obs. f. Leam ; Sc. form of Loam, Loom. 
Xieetning*, variant of Leaning, Lemming. 
Leen, obs. f. Lean, Lend vf, Lin v , to cease. 
Xieend, Leenes, obs. ff. Lend, Leanness. 
Leenge, Iieeper, obs. ff. Ling, Leper. 
Iieepwynke, obs. fo.m of Lapwing, 
tLeer, -r^.l Obs. Formsi l hldor, hlior, 2-4 
leor, 3-5 ler, lire, 3-6 lore, 4 lure, lewre, 4-6 
lyre, 5 lyr, leyre, 5-6 lyer(o, 6-7 leer(e. [OE. 
hltfor, hlior nent. = OS. hleor, hlear, hlier (MDu. 
Here, MLG. ler), ON. hlyr (only pL). 

Some scholars have regarded the word as cogn. w- Gr. 
rrAtupov side; but the e-umlaut in -the ON. form indicates 
an OTeut. type *hleuzo'‘* ; — pre-'Peut. *kleus6m ; E. Zupitza 
suggests that this is the neuter of an adj. with the sense 
‘adjacent to the ear*, f. ear (root to hear; 

see Listen).] 

1 . The cheek. 

ciocto Sax.Leechd. I. 86 Gifhwylcum weargbrade weaxe 
on Jjiini nosuni o3Se on J>am hleore. c xooo iELFRic Gloss, in 
Wr.-Wfilcker 157/8 Malae, hleor. CX205 Lay. 30266 Urnen 
’•a teres uppen pes kinges leores. <7x300 Ploriz ff Bl. 501 
’e tieres glide of hire lere. c 1300 Havelok 29x8 The 
eu is swillc in hire ler. So the rose in roser. 13.. Metr. 
Plom. (Vernon Archiv Stud, neu. Spr, LVII. 273 

As he eode wil> leores weete. * 

Of bin eijen he hole teres 
Trkvisa Barth. De P. K . 
he lower, and in fuce ben twey lewres schette|> in 
^hcr side of h® nose. czi^ToSirCle^es 153 Hys tens .. 
That ran dovn be his lyre. 1470-85 Malory Arthur ix. 
xxii. 371 This lytel brachct..lychedhis learys and his erys. 
1582 Stanyhurst xEneis i. (Arb.) 33 With tears his lyers ful 
lie blubhred. 1586 J. Hooker Hist. Ini. in Hotiushed 
II. 106/1 The tears trilling downe his leeres. 

2 . The face, countenance ; hence, look or appear- 
ance (of the face and skin), ‘hue*, complexion. 
Often in alliterative phrases, as lovely or lovesome 
of leer, lily leer. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 438 Frons, hleor. a 1000 Gnthlac 305 
ponne he to eorSan on pam anade hleor onhylde. <1x225 
Leg. Hath. 316 fK leor is, meiden, lufsum, & ti mu5 murie. 
<1x3x0 in Wright Lyric P. 52 Hire lure lumes liht, Ase a 
lauiiterne a nyht. ^1350 /^xV4 Paleme 227 Uf lere ne of 
lykame lik him nas none. 1377 Lakcl. P.Pl. B. x. 2 A wyf 
. . That lene was of lere and of Hche bothe. c X400 Vwnine 
<5- G'<iu». 2510 The mayden with lely lire. CX460 Teavueley 
Myst. xxxi. 14s Youre rud that was so red, youre lyre the 
lyllylyke. <1x529 Skelton E, Rummyng 12 Her lothely 
lere Is nolhyngeclere. — P, Sparowe 1031 'J’he whytnesse 
of her lere. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. ii. 119 Fie trecherous 
hue, that will betray with blushing The close enacts and 
counsels of the hart ; Hcer*s a young Lad fram’d of another 
leere, Looke how the blacke slaue smiles vpon the father. 
x8o6 Jamieson Sir Olufm Whitclawyr. Ballads (1875) 466/x 
Whareto is your lire sae blac and wan? 

3 . ? Temper, disposition. 

(The identity of the word in this example h very doubtful.) 
<1x575 I Yyfe Lapped in Mon-elles Skin j 109 in Hazl. £.P. 
P. IV. 226 Thus endeth the iest of Morels skin, Where the 
curat wife was lapped in ; Because she was of a shrewde 
leere, Thus was she scrued in this maner. 

jLeer (U-j), s 6 .- [f. Lkeb v.} A side glance ; 
a look or roll of the eye expressive of slyness, 
malignity, immodest desire, etc. 

1598 Shaks. Merry I. iii. 50 Shee discourses : shee 
carues: she giucs the leere of inuilatiou. 1667 ^IH.TON 
P . L, IV. S03 Aside the Devil tumd For envie, yet with 
jealous leer maligne Ey’d them askance. 1681 Otway 
Soldier 1 Part. iii. i. Wks. 1728 I. 372 What a Hang-dog 
Leer was that. 171J Arduthnot yo/m Bull iii. ii, The 
fellow has a roguish leer with him, which I don't like by 
any means. 1735 PoeE Pral. Sal. aoi Damn with faint 
praise, assent with civil leer. 1743 Fielding T. IPild iii. 
vii, Slie accompanied these words with . . so wanton a leer, 
that [etc.]. i8st Layard Pof. Ace. Dhcav. Nineveh xiii. 
353 Old GouricI, the Kiayah, still rejoicing in ids drunken 
leer, was there to receive us. 18S3 Whyte Melville 
Ciadialars I. 143 A short, square, beetle-browed man, wllb 
a vitlanous leer. 

Leer, r*.-’ Glass-making. Also 8-9 lear, 9 lier. 
An annealing-fnmace. Also altrib., as lear-anneal- 
ingi leor-pan = FnACiiE. 

166. Meiikktt u.Nerft Arl a/G/ass "nie Leer (made 
by Agticola, ibe third furnace, to anneal and cool the 
vessels..) comprehends two p.irts, the lower nnd leer 
1717-SI CHA.MDr.Ks C>r/. S.V. The leer is an avenue 
five or SIX yaids long, continued to the tower. 1707 P 
Wakefield Mental tmfrm-. (1801) 1. 143 Uhe lear or third 
furnace. X797 kmeyc . Brit, (ed, 3) Vlf. 76S/2 The third 
oven or leer. 1832 G. U. Porter Porcelain 4- Gt. 158 *J hc 
annealing oven, or Iicr, is a long low rectangular chamber 
. .furnished with numerous shallow iron trays. . .These travs 
arc called Her pans, or fraiches. 1B39 Uke Diet. Arts Uo 
'J he cooling or annealing arch, or leer, is often built inUc- 
pendent of the gl.*iss-hou-.c furnace.. .The leer pans or tr.Tvs 
of sheet iron. 1890 Gordon Foundry 140 The tunnel is the 
* lear*, and the procevs is known as le.vr-anncaling. 

Htncc Xioo'zing^, treatment in the Mccr’. 
sZ&tji Standanl 5 Jan. 2/1 The English gkiss is brighter 
and better from lead being uved, instead of lime for 
leanrig’, the lead ‘Jearing’ being more expensive. ' 
tlieer, sb.^ Obs. e.xc. dial, [?re]>r. OF. lira 
the fleshy pait of the body.] The flank or loin • 
the hollow under the ribs, * 


CX385 Chaucer SiV Thopas 146 He dide next liU white 
leere Of clooih of lake fyn and cleerc A breech and eek 
a sherte. X725 Lend. Caz. No. 6397/2 Stolen, . . a . . Mare, 
..sev'eral white Spots on her Body, one larger than the rest 
on the further Leer. 1746 Exmoor Courtship 355 (E. D. S.) 
A geed ma a Vulch in lha Leer. X777 Horoe Subsecivx 
249 (E. D. D.) Under the leer. xB86 Elworthy lY. Somerset 
lYord-bk., Leer, the flank— applied to man and beast. 

Leer (H°J)i Forms : 3-7 (9] lore, 5 ler, 6 
leare, 6-7 Seero, 7 leir, 7, ^ dial. l&ar,.9 dial. 
lair, 4- leer. [OE. *lxre (implied in Ixrues empti- 
ness)— OS., OllG. Idrz (MHG. ISere, mod.G. leer, 
MDu. laer, Du. laar) ‘WGer. ^Ibri, of uncertain 
origin according to some repr. an OTeiit. *lihJo-, 
cogn. w. Goth, lasiws weak.] 
fl. Empty. Also, clear Of a burden; Use- 
less. Obs. 

<1x250 Owl ^ Night. 1527 [He] haveth attorn his rqte 
spuse, Wowes weste (an] lere hu.se. X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
1800 po was bruteine l>is lond of romeins al mesl lere. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 28^ 5*^^ h^y fyndep it (Fortune’s 
horn] empty [v.r. leer], panne pey makep sorwe. Ibid. III. 
3x1 How longe schal a fool here lere fardelles? 1398 — 
Barth. De P. R. xvii. cxxxv. (1495) 691 The pyth wythin is 
wasted and therfore the hole is voyde and lere. <m43o Two 
C ookery-bks. 50 Take pin cofyns, & put in pe ovj'nne lere, 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. Ui. 252 (Harl, MS.) ‘ Do gete me quod 
she, ‘a ler tonne, withe oute onye delaye'. X5X9 Horman 
Yulg. 158 b, Let all your leere pottis (L. r<ij<x inania\ 
stande the mouthe downwarde. 1567 Turberv. Ovid's Ep, 
16 b, Some lustfull lasse will not permit Achylles coutch be 
leare. (1864 Sir J. K. James Tasso xix. xxx, Carnage had 
choked the town, no spot was leer.] 

b. Proposed as a Pathological term. 

1893 S. Gee Auscult. ij* Percuss, iii. (ed. 4) 58 Skoda,, 
distinguishes percussion sounds according a.s they are full 
or leer. Ibid., note, Skoda’s word ‘leer’ is translated by 
Markham ‘empty*. 1 formerly suggested ‘scanty’. But 
indeed the word ‘ leer * needs no translation, for it is English 
as well as German, and bears the same meaning in both 
tongues. 

2 . Having no burden or load; said also of a horse 
without a rider. Obs. exc. dial. 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 413 pe foot man lere 
[printed lerejj] synge to fore pc 1542 Udall Eravn. 

Apoph. B Went be leere (quoth Socrates) or els charged 
with the charge of any burden? 1591 HARiNCTONf^W. hur. 
XXXV. Ixiv, The horse runs leere away without the man. 
1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xvii. xl. 94 Leading also 
after them in hand one lere horse. 1609 C. Butler Em, 
Mon. 5. (1623) Biv, Bees., that are loaded .seemc greater 
and longer then those that are leere. x6^ 'Palab.mos' 
P'rieudship 32 An Asse, ,. overburthen'd with his Masters 
Carriage desired a Horse . . led leer by him, to ease him by 
bearing a P.art. x688 Wood Life 7 Nov., 60 horsmen went 
thro* Oxford,— with leir and sumpter horses. 1787 Grose 
Prov. Gloss., Leer, empty, Wilts. A leer waggon, an empty 
waggon. x886 Tip Cat xv, 199 They were on the lop of a 
bad . . on tlieir wajr to the rick-yarcl, promising to come back 
in what theyc.all in those parts the ‘leer* waggon. 1891 
22 Aug. 255 In the country between Plymouth 
and Exeter between forty and fifty years ago^any ‘unladen’ 
carl was familiarly spoken of as a lair or a lairy-carl. 

3 . dial. a. Of the stomach ; Empty of food. b. 
Ofpersons and animals; Having an emplystomach; 
hungiy, faint for want of food. 

X848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. 1. ii. 83 Then what’s the 
friar to the starving peasant ? Just what the abbot is to the 
greedy noble— A scarecrow to lear wolves. 1853 Akf.kman 
Wilts. Tales 97 His bill was zharp, his stomach lear, Zo 
up a snapped the caddiin pair. XB62 Hughes in Macuu 
Mag. V. 243/2 ’Em be aggravatin’ birds, plaguey cunmn 
let ’em be never 20 lear. 1870 Lady Verney Leitice Lisle 
308 Do ye tell Madam to send me a sup o’ broth, or sumniat, 

1 feel so leer. 1878 Jefferies Gamekeeper at tL\% I’m 
rather lear at supper. 

Proverb. 1B60 Rcade Cloister d- H. I. 3x2 Better a lean 
purse than a lere stomach. 

t Leer, Obs. In 7 leare, lere. ' [app. f 
Leer v.\ Looking askance; oblique, indirect; 
sly, underhand. 

1629 B. JoNSON Ne-M Inn iv. i, lie to bed and sleepc, And 
dreame away the vapour of Loue, if th’ house And your 
leere drunkards let me. 1633 Earle I\Iicrocosm. (Arb.) 103 
A Suspiiious, or lealous Man Is one that watches himselfe 
a mischiefe, and keepes a leare eye still, for feare it should 
escape him. <xx68o Butler Rem. (1759) H. 207 He had 
rather liave them bear two Senses in vain and impcrlincntly, 
than one to the Purpose, and never .speaks without a here- 
Sense. Ibid. 459 He has a lere Trick,, .to crydown all 
Paces which lie wants, a 1830 Vug. Mussrave viii. in Child 
iL 249/t I'he laddie gae a blythe leer look, 

A blythe leer look gave he. 

Leer (H°d)> v. Also 6 Isre, 6-7 learo, leers* 
[Ferh. f. Leer sb.^ in the sense ‘cheek*; the early 
examples of the vb, suit well the explanation ‘ to 
glance over one’s cheek*.] 

1 . znlr. To look obliquely or askance; to cast 
side glances. Now only, to look or gaze with a slyi 
immodest, or malign e.xpression in one’s eye. Also 
with adverbs, as aside, up, back ; occas. with clause. 

*53° Palsgr. 606/2, I bare or lere, as a dogge dothc 
nnderneth a doorc. fe rtgarde de lou/^ue veue. *575 
Gamut. Gurton^x. iii. 32 By chaunce a-syde she bares, And 
Gyb, our cut, in the milke pan she spied ouer head and 
c.yes. 1576 Gascoigne Philomene (Arb.) 106 And now on 
hir, and then on him, Full lowringly did leare. *59* 
Sylvester Du Bartas 1. v. 1012 Even as a wolf,..Flj^ 
with down-hanging head, and bareth back Wheihcr the 
M.asiife doo pursue his track. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. lY, 

7, I will leere vpon him. as he comes by; and do but markc 
the countenance that hee will glue me. 1647 H. Mor.s 
biottg of Soui I. ii. xcv. Here Graculo baring up with one 
eye Viewd the broad Heavens. X663 Butler Ilud. t* 
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6 Though Dame Fortune seem to smUe And leer upon him 
for a while. 1720 Gay Tales^ Mad^og 35 They leer, they 
simper at her sname. 1735 Pope Ef>. Lady 9 Here Fannia 
leering on her own good man. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. i. 
Grace he/. Meat, C. Y. L. when importuned for a grace 
used to inquire, first slily leering down the table, *Is there 
no clergyman here?' 1851 Thackeray Hum. vi. (1858) 
310 The foul Satyr’s eyes leer out of the leaves constantly. 
1853 Kikgsley Hypatia xix. 218 He passed out through 
the ante-chamber, leering at the slave-girls. 
fig. Swift (J.), I wonder whether you taste the 

pleasure of independency, or whether you do not sometimes 
leer upon the court. 

f 2 . To walk stealthily or with averted looks ; to 
slink away. Obs. 

2586 Ferne Blaz. Geiiirie 260 He came learing softlye 
on the other side the hedge. (2x634 Randolph Muies 
Looking-gl. 11. ii, Who knows but they come learing after 
us To sleale away the substance? x666 Bvsyas Grace Ah. 
T 144 Melhought I saw as if the Tempter did lear and steal 
away from me, as being ashamed of what he had done. 
1678 — Pilgr. I. (1862) 71, 1 met him once in the Streets, 
but he leered away on the other side, as one ashamed of 
■what he had done. 1847-78 Halliwell, Leer, to go or 
sneak away. Nor/k. 

3 . trails, a. To give a leer with (the eye). 

183s Marryat yac. Faith/, xi, Leering his eye at his 
father. 1838 D. Jerrold Men of Char.. Matthew Clear ii. 
(1851) 141 [A parrot] cocking his head, leering his eye, and 
working his black tongue. ■ • 

b. To beguile or reduce to by leering. 
x68i Dryden Sp. Friar \. 6 But Bertran has been taught 
the Arts of Court, To guild a Face with Smiles; and leer 
a man to ruin. 

Hence LeeTine vbl. sb. 

16x9 Fletcher M. Thomas tv. H, Foolra for leers, and 
learlngs. c 1685 jn Roxh. Ballads VII, 426 She knew 
him a Knave by his learing. 

Ijeer(e, obs. form 01 Lear 
Leere, var. Lere v. Obs.^ to teach, learn. 
Leereboord, obs. form of Larboard. 
]^eerin^ (ll8*riq), ppl, a. [f. Lee« v.'\ That 
leers, or looks "with side glances. 

1546 T. Hrywood Prov. (1867) 57 My cats leeryng looke. 
rs^ Florio Hal. Diet. To Rdr. A v b, There is another 
sort of leering curs, that rather snarle then bite. 1602 
Rowlands Greenes Ghost 18 All the while he is telling his 
tale, he cast a leering eye about the shop, to see if there 
■were euer a cloake . . or anie other bootie. 1697 Dryden 
Vir^, Past, nt, 13 We know. .what the Goats observ'd with 
leering Eyes. 1746 Smollett Reproof 139 Behold the 
leering belle, caress’d by all. 1859 W. Collins Q. 0/ Hearts 
(187^ 49,1.. managed to get between his leering eyes and 
the book-case. 

Hence Ziee'rlng'ly adv. 

X70* Bp. Nicolson Lei. to Dr. Rennet a He leeringly 
produces a Passage, wherein I maintain that [etc.]. 1839 
Thackeray Major Gahagan i, ‘ How do you do? ’ said the 
old hag leeringly. 

Leerne, obs. form of Leakx. 

Leerness (.li-’infe). [f. Leer a.i + -kess.] 
Emptiness. 

e vnoSax. Leeehd. H. 60 Se mlcla geoxa. ,cyra 3 ..of to 
micelre fylle, o 5 Se of to micelre lairnesse. 13^ Trevisa 
Barth, ue P. R. xiv. ii. ^ToUem- MS.), Mounleynes ben 
sumtyme withinne ful of holownesse, and ofdennesj and so 
by cause of voydenesse and of lerenesse it dr.awek and 
soukeh in water. Ibid. vil. xliv. (1495) 257 Appetite of the 
stomak comyih by cause of lerenes and voydnes, 1656 
Rjocley Pract. Physick 2$ Axihx\ie . .ollen causeth leamess 
with weaknesse of the joynts. 1893 S. Gee Auscult. <5- 
Percuss, lii. (ed. 4) 62 The prime property assigned by 
Skoda to a percussion-sound, its fulness or its leerness.. is 
in fact a compound perception. 

Leery (li»Ti), c.i Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 7 
leirey, 8-9 leary, leery, 9 lairy. [f. Leer a.^ 
-f-yi,] s=LEERa.l in various senses. (In quot. 
1676* containing empty spaces or hollows.) 

1676 J. Beaumont in Phil. Trans, XI. 734 These Stones 
are generally found in Leirey places (as they call it) that is, 
Cavernous. 1787 Grose Prerv, Gloss., Leary, empty. Dor- 
setsh. 1796 W. Marshall IV, Eng. I. 328 Lear or Leary, 
empty, as an unloaded cart or waggon. 1874 W. Cory 
Lett. A ymls. (1897) 372 My cart goes ‘leery’ (=:empty) 
to fetch coals. x88o T. Hardy Mayor Casterhr, xx, I've 
been strolling in the Walks and churchyard, father, till I feel 
quite leery. 2891 — Tess (1900) 44/1 And he so leery and 
tired that 'a didn’t know what to do. 

Leery (n®Ti)j slang. Also 9 leary. [? f. 
Leer «.2 + -y^.] Wide-awake, knowing, ‘ fly \ 
2796 Grose's Diet. Vulg. Tongue, Leesy, on one’s guard, 
18x2 J. H. Vaux Flask Diet., Lear}', synonymous with fiy. 
sZsT sporting Mag. I. 118 Frequently dropping their hands 
when at leary distance, 2820 Ibid. Vl. 80 It was evident 
to the leary ones that his condition was bad. 2882 Five Y. 
Penal Servit. iii. 71 A ‘ leary look in which fear, defiance 
and cunning are mixed up together. 288^ Bazaar 2 Jan, 
1/2 The deep earth bank from a hole in which a leary water 
rat peeps upward at the terrier. 1893 Oxford Mag. 24 hlay 
382/2 The leery lawyer simply stepped inside. 

Hence Iiee*rily adv., in a leery manner. 

2859 Farrar/, Home 23,2 No, you very leerily managed 
to make the other fellow shoot him, 

Lees, obs. f. Leach Lease, Leash, Less. 
Lees,//, (dregs) ; see Lee sh.^. 

+ Leese, V.'^ Obs. Forms*. (i - 16 osan), 2-4 
leosen, (3 -ien), (3 2nd pers, sing, lust), 2-5 lesen, 
3-4 leose, {Kent. 3 liese, 3-4 lyese, ^rd sing, 
pres, lyest, liest), 3-6 lose, 3, 5-6 lease, 4 Sc, 
leiss, 4-5 les, 4-7 leese, (5 lesyn, ?lyse), 5-6 
lesse, leze, lees, Sc. leis, 6 leeze. Pa. t. a. strong* 
(i -l^as), 3 lees, las, leos, 3-4 leas, (//, and subji 
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5 lure, 3-4 lore, 4 pi. lorn), 4 lese, lees, Kent. 
lyeas, (5 ?lyse), 6 Sc. leis. B. weai. sleosede, 
Kent, liesed, 4 leste, leest, 4-5 lest, Sc. lessit, 
-yt. Pa. pple. a. strong. (i -loren), 3 i-loren, 
3-5 ilore, 4 yloren, lorin, losen, -in, 4-5 
ylore, ylorn(e, lore(n, 5 yloore, 4-7 lorne, 4- 
lorn (see Lorn///, o.), weak, 5 ileosed, 4-5 
lest(0, 6 Sc. lesit. [A Com. Tent. str. vb. : OE. 
HJosaiij only in compounds, bcKosan^ forlJosan 
{-Idas, Huron, -ioreti) corresponds to OFris.itrHiasa, 
OS. far-liosan (Du. verHiezen), OHO. vir-Uosan 
(MHG. verliesen, mod.G. verlieren, influenced by 
the pa, t and pa. pple.), (j<Pdx.fraHiusan\ other 
derivatives of the root {/lens- : latts- : /w-) are 
Leasing j^., -less. Loose a. and v.,'Lo'SZv., Loss. 

The root is usually regarded as an extension of the 
*leu-, *lu~ in Gr. Aii-eti*, L. so-hf-ere to loosen.] 

1 . irans. = Lose, in its various senses; to part with 
or be parted from by misadventure, through change 
in conditions, etc. ; to be deprived of; to cease to 
possess; to fail to preserve, or maintain; to fail to 
gain or secure ; to fail to profit by, to spend (time) 
nnprofitably ; to use (labour) to no advantage. 
Also rejl. 

a. In present stem. 

e 120^ Lay. 20112 pat he seal pat lif leosen & Icosien his 
freonden. Ibid. 24914 Idelnesse maked mon his monscipe 
leo.«;e 1^1275 lease]. ^2225 After. R. 102 pe cal of belle .. 
makede hire to leosen bo 3 e God & mon, mid brod scheme 

6 sunne. e 225a Kent. Semt. in jl?. E. Misc. 26 He was of- 
dred for to liese his king riche of ierusalem. n-i3oo Cursor 
M. 6 pere many thosand lesis per lijf. a 2300 Beket (Percy 
Soc.) 859 Thu must do so. Other thu lost thi bischop- 
riche : other peraveniure thi lyf. 2340 Ayenb. 52 pos 
he lyest al his time, and pe m^t and pane day. 1362 Lancl. 
P.Pl. A, HI. 131 Heo doth men leosen heorelond and heore 
lyues after, ?(z 2366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 448 For a litel 
glorie veine, They Ie.sen god and eek his reine. 2387 
Trf.vi.sa Higden (Rolls) VII. 40 He is worpy to lese y 
luse] his heed. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. xii. xxxit. (2495) 
432 The pecok lesyth his fetheres whan the fyrste tree 
lesyth his leues. Ibid. xiv. xHv. 483 This mount is perylous 
to Stranges that knowe notjthe wayes therin, for they may 
lightly lese themself. ?(zx4oo .rirMr/r 231 As pu wold nat 
leze py lyf, Fulfylle pys wylboute stryffl c 2430 Hymns 
Virg, 46 , 1 leese on him so myche trauaile. 2485 Galway 
Arch, in xofh Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm, App. v. 384 To lesse 
and forfayte one hundred shilltnges. 2523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss, 1 . ccli.x. 384 He that all coueteth al leseth. a 2547 
Earl Surrey in TotteVs Misc. (Arb.) 7 Fane of I burne, 
in both I wast, and so my life I lere. 2553 Douglas' FEueis 
?ci. viii. 75 Thou sail neuer leis [ed. Small los]..Sic ane 
peuische and cattue saule as thine, a 2568 Ascham Scholem. 

I. (Arb.) 63^1 do not meene .thatyong Jentlemen..by vsing 
good studies, shold lease honest pleasure, c x6oo Shaks. 
Sonn, V, Flowers distil'd, .. Leese but their show, their 
substance still Hues sweet. 1602 Holland Pliny I. 168 
Mans memorie . . oftentimes U assaieth and goeth about to 
leese it selfe, euen whiles a mans body is otherwise quiet 
and in health. 2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. Ded. to King 
§ 3 Water.. doth scatter and lee.se itselfe in the ground, 
except it be collected into some Receptacle. i6xz Bible 
I Kings xviii. 5 Peraduenture we may finde grasse to .saue 
the horses and mules aliue, that we leese not all the beasts. 
262s Bacon Ess., Empire [Axhi) 307 For that that he winnes 
in the Hundred, he lecseth in the Shire. 2626 ■ — Sylva 
§ 390 Flowers Pressed or Beaten, do leese the Freshness 
and Sweetness of their Odour. 167S Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 
iig Your life, quoth he, amongst the rest you'll leese, 

b. In pa. t, and pa, pple. 

a. strong. 

c 2205 Lay. 15519 pe King his swine Ises. Ibid. 28202 Ne 
les (c X27S ieos] he nzeucre leouere mon. Ibid. 20463 penne 
[wes] heore wurSscipe iloren a pissere worlde-richen, a 1225 
Ancr. R. S4 Heo leas hire meidenhod, & was imaked hore. 
c 1275 XI Pains Hell 139 in O.E. Misc. 151 Heo heore 
mayden-hod lure. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6287 Hedradde 
wanne be lore pat lif, & were ybrojl to depe. a 1300 Body 4 - 
Soul in Map's Poems (Camden) 337 Al mi love on the 1 las. 
<1x300 Cursor M. 7i4(G6tt.) Tow'in pat bliss pat he ba lorin 
[Fair/, lomej. 2307 Elegy Edw, I, ix, Jerusalem, thou hast 
ilore The flour of all chivalerie. 23. .Sir Trisir. 2126 pai 
lorn all her swink. 1340 Ayenb. 85 Ac pis Ihordssip he leas be 
zenne. Ibid. 203 Be huam he wes ouercome, and be huam 
he lyeas his mi^te. 1375 Barbour Bruce vii. 44 [He] 
Persauit the hund the sleuth had lorn. C2385 Chaucer 
L. G. IV. Prol. 26 If that olde bokis weryn aweye I-loryn 
were of remembrance the keye. Ibid. 945 Dido, By the 
weye his wif Crusa he lesfi/. r. lees). 23M Lancl. P.Pl. 

C. VHi. 132 The Sonne for sorwe ther-ot lees lyght for 
a tyme. £’2400 Beryn 3731 Fond this blynd seching.. 1 
Grasping al aboute to fynd that he had lore. 2406 Hoc- 
Misrule 349 My purs his stuf hath lore, c Seven 
Sag. (P.) 892 As dyde the knyght..That .slew his nounde 
and lyse hys lyfe, For a wordc of hyse wyfe. 2447 Boken- 
HAM Seyntys (Roxb.) 39 Here shal I hope no labour be 
lorn. 2523 Douglas jEneis iii. x. 204 The port of Drepa- 
noun, and the raid quhar. .1 leis my fadir. 

B. weak. 

c 2205 Lay. 10629 Pohtes W'eoren uuele, he leoseden 
heore aSele. Ibui. 26360 While P'me aldren France leoden 
..andseo 3 en heo bit leoseden [r227slosede]. Ibid. 28337 Nu 
ich ileosed habbe mine swetnes leofe. c 2250 Kent, Scfyn. in 

O. E. Misc. 30 Alle po . . pet . . purch yeroer i-wil liesed po 
blisce of heuene. a 2300 Cursor M, 2084 Nine hundreth ^ere 
and tensilh fiue Was noe wen he lest his Hue. 23 .. £, £. 
Allit. /*. A. 9 Allas I I leste hyr in on erbere. 1393 Lancl. 

P. PI. C. X. 269 Ich Ie>'ue, for thy lacchesse thow leest meny 
wederes. 2430-40 Lvdg. Bochas 1. i. (2544) 2 b, They lost 
the dominacion Of Paradise, .Their fredome lest, and be- 
came mortal. eJ 47 ® Henry Wallace ix. 477FeyU lessyt 
thar lyff apon the Sotheroun std, a 1555 Lyndesay 
Tragedic 220 Eflerlbal boith strenth and speche wes lesit. 


2 . absol. and intr. To lose, be a loser. 

_ ctzjs Lay. 12492 We habbep for cure loue ilore of [rizoq 
ilosed] vre leode. 1375 Barbour Bruce xti. 347 Thai haf 
tald. .how that lessit off thalr men. 2481 Caxton Myrr. i. 
iii. 10 He may Wynne by doyng well and also lese by dojmg 
euyll. 2484 — Fables of Auian xviii, Suche supposen to 
Wynne .somtymewhiche lesen a 2592 Gref.ne Geo.aGrccue 
(2599) Dab, To know whether we shall win or leese. 2599 
Hakluyt Voy. 11 . j. 68 Whereby the Empire of Constanti- 
nople leeseth, and is like to leese. 1605 Bacou A dz'. Learti. 
1. vHI. § 6 (1873) 72 Copies cannot but leese of the life 
and truth. 2620 Holland Camden's Brit. (2637) 59 All 
things (are] to follow in an easie and expedite course if you 
win, but all against you, if you leese. 

3 . trans. ToQestroy;to bring to min or perdition; 
to spoil. s= 'L.perdere. 

« *325 Prose Psalter v. 6 pou sbalt lesin [L. perdesi alle 
pat .speken lesyng. c 1330 Spec. Gy IVarw. 130 pur\v pat 
sinne he was lorn. C2350 II ill. Paleme 988 perfor, come- 
liche creature, .les nouji is liif 3111 for a lite! wille. (^2375 
Sc. Leg. Saints Prol. 52 Hou pat crist ves of hire borne, to 
ransone mankynd pat ves lome. c 2420 Pallad. on Husb. 
HI. 462 Oyl pausia, whil hit is grene is best, But sone in 
age hit is corrupt & lest, f 2460 Fortf.scue.< 4^4. <y Lim. 
Mon. xix. 11885) 155 H is no prerogatyfif or power tomowe 
lese any good, or to mowe wast, or put it awey. C2485 in 
E. E. Misc. (Warton Club) 30 Sone after the sperit with a 
dredly speche Begane to crye and sayd, — I am lorne ! 1496 
Dives Paijp. (W. de W.) i. viii. 39/2 The fendes that ben 
besy nyght & daye to Ie.se us. 2553 Douglas' yEneisx. vi. 
64 Syne smate he Lyeas, and him has al to lorne [ed. Small 
torn], That of his dede moderis wame furth wa.s scheme, 
b. With dative: To cause a person) the loss of. 
Decaye of Engl. (E.E.T.S.) 200 It leseth the kings 
Majesty in prouision for his noble housboldes, , .v. thou- 
sande markes by the yeare. 

4 . intr. 'To come to min, to be * lost’, rare. 

^ Lamb. Horn, loo Vniseli biS pe 5itsere pe purh his 

jselhoe leosaS. <^2470 Henry Wallace xi. 646 To succour 
thaim that was in poynt to leis. 

6. To fail to do something, rare. 

23. . E, E. Allit. P. B. 887 pay lest of Lotez logging any 
lysoun to fynde. 

•( 6. Spenser uses the vb. in the str. pa. t, and 
pa. pple. {lore, loni) incorrectly with the sense ‘to 
forsake, desert, leave Cf. the correeponding sense 
of Lorn a., ■which first appears in the i6ih c, 

2590 Spenser F, Q. 1. iv. 2 After that he had faire Una 
lorne. Through light misdeeming of her loiallie. Ibid. Jii. 

I 44 Neither of them she found where she them lore, 

t Leese» Forms : j liesan, l:^san, l^san, 
2-4 lese(n, 4 les, lais(e, layse 5 less©. 6 Sc. leis, 

7 leese. Pa. t. i l^sde, 3 lesede, 4 lai8(e)d. 
fOE. liesan wk. vb. = OS. Ibsian (MDu. Usen, 
l$zen, Du. ioozen), OHG. losen (MHG. la'sen, mod. 
G. losen), ON. l^sa (Sw. losa, Da. lose), Goth, (and 
OTeut.) lausjan. f. OTeut. *lat{so- : see Loose a. 
The forms laise, layse. ore from ON. Cf. Alese.] 

1 . trans. To set free, deliver, release (in material 
and immaterial senses). 

<T 900 Cynewulf Crist 1209 Hu se sylfa cyning mid sine 
lic-homan lysde of firenum purh milde mod. C 97 S Ruskw. 
Gosp, Luke xii, 58 Sel ;;eornlice Stelte 3 u se silesed from 
him (L. da operam liberari ab illo], e 2275 Lamb. Horn, •jt 
Lif and saule beon. .ilesed ut of sorxen. c izoo Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 69 Ure helende.s wille pe lesde us of dea 3 e._ <r 2300 
Cursor M. 26442 He barabas, es laisd o pi isun. Ibid. 28327 
For us artu hider soght Fra ded of hell all to lais us. a 2320 
in Wright Lyric P. vii. 29 Levedy, of alle londe Les me out 
of bonds. <2x340 Hampole Psalter cxxy. 5 We ere lesyd 
of syn. ^1430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 7342 Generides was lessed 
of his Ihoght. 2560 Rolland Crt. of Venus 11. 558 Pera- 
uenture thay wold 30W leis of cair. 2607 Middleton Five 
Gallants iv. viii, Keep thou thine owne heart, thou liu’&t 
vnsuspected, I leese you againe now. 

2 . To loosen, unloose; to unfasten, open; to 
relax (the body). 

CX250 Gen. 4- Ex. 3152 Heued and fet. .lesen fro Se bones 
and elen. a 2300 Cursor M. 28640 Leon o righlwisnes has 
raised Him-self, and his prlsun latsd [Fair/, lau«ed, GStt. 
laised]. 23.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 836 Lesande pe boke with 
leuez sware [^square]. C2400 Lanfranc's Cirstrg. 16 To 
myche slepinge ., coldip & lesip al hi.s bodi. ?iS07 Com* 
munyc. (W. de W.) A iij, Lorde, let these werkes lesse my 
bandes. 


Leese, obs. form of Leach sb.'^, Lease, Leash. 
Leese, obs. pi. of Lee sb.^ 
i'Lee’serL Obs. Also 4 lesar, -er. [f. Leese 
Z^.^-h-EB*.] 

1, A destroyer. (Cf. Leese v.'^ 3.) 

C 1380 Wyclif Sel. Il'hs. III. 31 pe faK world pat is leser 
of alle pat it loven. Ibid. 470 Le.^ars of roennys soulis. 

2. A loser. 

1546 St. Papers Hen. VIII, XI. 366 The Proiestantes ar 
leesers by the withdrawinge of theyr armye. <12575 R* 
Cheney Lti. in Abp. Parkeds Ctir?-. (Parker Soc.l x3p If 
your pleasure be that I only shall be a leeser .. I will hoia 
me content with 40/. loss. 2591 Harincton 
xxvii, Then winners host, when leesers speake their hll. 

Lee’ser 2. In 4 leser. [f. Leese v.^ + -erLJ 
A deliverer. 

<2 1300 E. E. Psalter cxliii. 2 Mi helper and leser mine. 
Leesliance, dial, form of Licence. 

Leesbe, obs. form of Leash. 

Lee shore. [Lee sb.'t'] 

1. A shore that the wind blows upon. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (i 595 ) *2? for 

the enemies must of necessiiic fall g did poor 

harborow. 2^7 Dampier k 

Mariners on a Lee-shore more eamestl)! g . 

Light. 2748 Anson's Voy. 1. x. 104 To keep dear ol tnis 
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lee-shore. j8x8 Jas. Mill Brtt. India II. v. v. 5 5 The 
English were so alarmingly close upon a lee shore, that one 
of the ships actually touched the ground. 

attrib. 1871 Whittier Sisters 26 If in peril from swamp- 
ing sea Or lee shore rocks. 

t 2 . A shore that affords shelter from the wind. 
1653 H. CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trnv. xliii. (1663) 171 We 
weighed Anchor, and. .put ourselves under the lee-shore of 
a Creek. X7XX Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) III- 96 To retire 
under the lee-shore, and ply uur oars in a smooth water. 

jjee side. Also dial, lew side. [Lee 
That side of any object which is turned away from 
the wind. Opposed to •weather-side. 

1577-87 Holisshed 111.815/2 The Carrikewason 

the weather side, and the Regent on the lie side. 1609 C 
Butler Pent. Mon. i. (1623) Civ, They fly alow by the 
ground . . in the . . lee-sides of the hedges. 1748 A nsods Poy, 
HI. V. 340 The proa., has. .her two sides very different ; the 
side, intended to be always the lee-side, being flat, 1833 
IMarkyat P. Simple xii, I waited under the bulwark on 
the lee side. 1855 Maury Phys. Geo^. Sea 96 The weather 
side of all such mountains as the Andes is the wet side, and 
the lee side the dry, 1894 Q. Rev. Apr. 418 Ihe valleys 
that lie on the * lew ' side of the prevailing winds. 

x8ts Scott Fam. Lett. 11894) 1. viii, 240 You see 
I keep on the leeside of prudence. 

•Mse’sin^, Obs, [CLeese z/.i + -ingI.] 

Losing, loss. Also occas. destruction, perdition. 

1362 Langl. P. pi. A. V. 93 Of his leosinge 1 lauhwe..Ac 
for his wynnynge 1 wepe. cxsSoWyclif /K/rj. (1880) 369 
It is . . mooste lykynge to he fende and lesynge of souUs. 
c 1400 Laufranc's Cirurg. 37, I suppose hat a wounde be 
compound wij? holownes & lesynge of fleisch & of skyn. 
c X440 Promp. Parv. 298/2 Lesynge, or ihyngys loste, . . 
perdicio. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 133/2 She .. conceyued 
the sonne of God and was delyuerj'd without Jeesyng of her 
virgynyte. 15*3 Ld. Berners A'mxr. I.xcviii, 119 They of 
Vannes were in moost ieopardy, and in peryll of lesyng. 
1585 Parsons Chr. E.xerc. i. vi. 49 The offence of God, that 
is, the leesing of his friendship by that sin if we do it. 

f Lee'Sin^, Obs. [f.LEESEz/,2 4..jifoi.] 

a. Deliverance; redemption, b. Loosening, 

£■950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke I. 68 Gesohle & dyde ledng 
folces his. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 298/2 Lesynge, or losynge 
of a thynge bowndyn,..jtf/7/«V. 

t Lee'sin^f ttbl. sb.^ [? f. Ues pi. of Lee -t- 
-ingI.] ? Impregnation with lees (of better wine). 

CX460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 116 5*^ swete wyne be 
sceke or pallid put in a Rompney for lesynge. 

Zieesolue (irst>m), a.l Obs. exc. Sc. Also 3 
lefsum, Isofsum, 6 lesum, 8 leisum. [Early 
hlE, leo/sttm, f, leef Ltef a. + -sum -some,] Lov- 
able; pleasing; pleasant. 

c X203 Trin, Coll. Horn. 181 Wowe be3 wunsum jjeih hit ne 
bie naht lefsum. a 1**5 Juliana 17 Towart te lluiende godd 
mi leofsume leofmon. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 
195 He culd nocht find that be had far misgane. Sen lesum 
wes to half ma wyfiis nor ane. 179* Burns ‘ In simmer 
when the hay was mawn ’ v, The tender heart o’ leesome 
hive, The gowd and siller canna buy. ?«x8oo Thonias 0 
Yondeniate x. In Child Ballads (1892) IV. 410'! Fair and 
leesome blew the wind. 1815 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd 
(1827) 62 Some gentle cusme-dows, That saw The leesome 
laVick’s wae. 

^ b. Leesome lane : a variation of Lee-lane, 
(Cf, Leeful b.) 

x8*4 Scott Redgauntlet let, xi, There sat the Laird his 
leesome lane. 

+ Iiee*SOine,fl .2 Chiefly AV, Obs. Forms: 4-5 
lefsum, Air. 5-6 lesum, (6 lesume, 7 lesome), 6 
leifsum (?), lB(i)u0Som, 6-7 leasum, leasom(e, 
leisoum, leisomfe, 7 leisum, 8 leesome, [ME, 
lefsum^ f. lef Leave sb. -sum -some.] Lawful, 
permissible, right, 

? a 1400 LanglandsP. PI. B. xi. 92 MS, B. [reals lefsum for 
Wcxiwm of other" texts\ MS. O nas\^yxt^\3\\. 14. . Henry- 
son in Bannatyne I'oems (1873) 6ix Hir kirtill suld be 
of dene Constance, Lasii with lesum lufe. XS13 Douglas 
dEneis iv. iii. 25 So that it lesum be Dido ramane In spousage 
bund. xsS* Lvndesay Monarche 6079 The Sccretis quhilk 
he sawThay wer nocht leifsum [? leissum] for to schaw I'o 
no man. 2560 RoLL.^ND Crt. Yenus i. 776 To set ane Court 
in leissum lime and place. 1560-78 Bk. Discipi. Ch. Scot. 
(1621) 75 Without this lawfull calling it was never leasome 
to any person to meddle with any function Ecclesiasticall. 
a 1578 LindesW (Piiscottic) Chron. Scot. (S.T, S.) 1. 15 Puir 
men labournris haiintand to thatr lesum bussenes. axSoo 
Montgomerie Senn. Ixx. 2 Blind brutal Boy, that with thy 
bou abuses Leill lee<ome love by lechery and lust, i63x 
Act Secur. Peace Kingd. Scot, m Lend. Gaz, No. 1648/4 
His Majesty . .Declare, that in this Case, it shall be leisum 
to Heritors to put their Teunanis off their Lands. <7x758 
Ramsay Jenny Nettles iii, The led and leesome gate o’t. 

Hence Iiee*Boracly adv.^ lawfully. 

tSS* .Aop. Hamilton Catech, (1B84) 21 We may lesunille 
desjTe o* God our necessaric sustenlatloun. 1609 Skene 
Reg. Maj. 46 He may lesomclie dislrenzie them, for the 
releiue and service ancht to him for bis lands. 

Lossse, obs. form of Le.\ch Lcasm. 
Loest(e,Ii9estor,obs. ff. Least, Lest, Leisteu. 
Leet(irt),jAI exc. /V>V/. Forms: 5-6 lote, 
6-7 leoto, 5- loot. [.ad. AF. lele or AL. leta^ of 
objure origin ; perh. ad. OE. li '} : see Lathe l 
Prof. Skeat conjectures that it represents an OE. 
*lKle connectetl with l^tan lA:r v.l (cf. Leet 
but no evidence of this has been found.] 

L A special kind of court of record which the 
lords of cerl.iin manors were empowered by charter 
or prescription to hold annually or semi-annually; 

COUKT-LFXT, 


J292 Year Bks, 20 Edzv. I (Rolls) 297 E par la reson ke yl 
od une Icte cn tel luy, a la qucle presente fut ke Jon deynr 
la purceynte de sele lete fut i^sident. Abhr: P tacit. 

22 Edw. /, Norf. rot. 2. 291 (Du Cange) Et quia predicta 
transgressio . . magis sonat injuria senescalli quam^ injuria 
eorum qui fuerunt prmsentatores, nec prresentacio in Lela 
alicujus facta, estfundamenlumjudiciiletc.]. 2303 Year Bks. 
31 Edw. / (Rolls) 399 Par la resouii qe presente fut a lour 
lete de ticl lieu par deceyners qe letc.].. CX440 Promp. 
Parv. II Amercyn in a corte or lete, amercio. i486 
Noitinshnm Rec. 111.243 Expenses at ij. Letes at Snaynton, 
25*3 Fitzherb. Surz*. 36 b, Suite of court from thre wekes 
to thre wekes and to the two great letes. 1538 — 

Peas Sob, The lorde in his Lete, and the Shyriffe in his 
Tourne to enquerc and to have for every defaule- xx '. 
a X577 Sir T. Smith Cointnu*. Eng, (1653) 164 The Leet and 
Law day is all one (in a manorj This Leet -is ordinarily 
kept but twice in the year. ^ 1583 SrvBBES.Anal. Abus. ii. 
(1882) 9 In euerie which shire or countie, be courts, lawc 
daies, and leels, as they call them, eueiy moneth. 1603 
Owen Pembrokeshire vi. (1891) 52 And in those sheeres 
there were no manours or Lordships neyther anye Courles 
Baron or leetes kept or holden. 1643 Sir J. Spelman Case 
of Affairs 2 Every single man of twelve yeares of age ought 
by Law in some or other of His Majesties Leetes to swear 
Alleageance to His Majestic. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) 
S.V. Rumney Marshy Priveleges of leet, lawday, and tourn. 
2846 McCulloch Ace. Brit. Empire <1854) 11. 153 Inferior 
courts of known jurisdiction, .such as a leet or a civil court 
within a borough. 1854 Toulm. Smith Parish (1857) *07 
Every Leet shall enquire of all oflences against the Statute. 
1877 R. W, Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. I. iii. 107 In their renewal 
of this system the Commons seem to make sheriffs in their 
leets answer for the provincial synod. 

t b. transf. Used in pi. as transl. of D comitia. 

x6oo Holland Lh^ 1. xliii. 31 In the grand-leetes and 
solemne elections of Magistrates. 

fc. A Commission or committee. Obs. rare’’'. 

iWs J. Buck in Peacock Stnt Cambridge (1841) App. B. 
S9 There be certain priviledgcd Persons and Townsmen 
appointed for the Paving Leet. 

2 . The jurisdiction of a court-leet; the district 
over which this jurisdiction extended, in some cases 
including only the manor, in other cases a wider 
area, often that of the hundred. 


1477 Paston Lett. No. 807 III. 211, 1 trow it to the lord 
of the soylle and not to the lete; for the maner holdyth 
iiothyng of hyr. 1503-4 Act 19 Hen. Y//, c. 30 § 16 Whiche 
landistenementesservicesanda lete with the nppurtenaunces 
the seid John Vynler purchased. £1630 Rispon Stirv. 
Devon § 308 (1810) 316 All this circuit, now the leet of 
Womberley, was timbered with tall tree«. 1671 F. Phillips 
Reg. Neeess. 291 Where a Leet being a more large or greater 
Jurisdiction hath been granted to a man and his heirs, 17x0 
Act^ 8 Anne in Lond. Gaz. No. 4681/3 This Act shall not 
prejudice the Right of the City of London, or the Lords of 
any Leet. x8i8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) 1 J. 293 The courts 
of the tourn and leet were erected. 

+ b. transf. A district generaliy. Obs. 

1565 GoLnme Ovids Mef. vnu (1593) 206 For fate for- 
biddeth famine to abide within the leeie where plentie is. 

3 , altrib.f as leel-cottrL -daj, -jury^ -Juryman) 
leet-ale, a drinking of ale at the time of the leet. 

^ lySt Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry HI. 129 note, *Leet-ale, 
in some parts of England, signifies the Dinner at a court- 
leet of a manor for the jury and customary tenants. 1651 
W. G. CotoePs Inst. 96 To goc twice a year to the Sherilfs 
Courts, or *Leet Courts. 1690 W. Walker Idiomat. 
Anglo-Lat, 517 Whole court or *Ieet-dayj;. x868 Browning 
Ringfy' Bk. ix. 1167 So, all’s one lawsuit, all one long leet- 
day! 1720 Strype Stow's Sttrv. Loud, I. ii. ii. 25 The 
*Lect Jury of the Manour of East Smithfield. 1766 Entick 
Lomtoii IV. 398, 20 inquest or *leet jurymen, 

]jeet (l/t), xA 2 Now chiefly Sc. Also 5, 7, 9 
lite, 6 llet, lyet, lytt, 7 lyte, leit. [app. an 
aphetic form of Elite x^.2 (a. OF. eslile, eslete)^ 
election. (With the phrase to be in leet cf. OF. 
cstre en eslile * to be at the choice or disposal ’ of a 
person.) Sense 2 may be a development of sense 
I ; but cf. Lite sb. = Elite sb.*, (bishop) elect.] 

1 . A list of persons designated as eligible for 
some office. Phrases, to he in leet, to be on the leets, 
to put in leet, to put on the leet, etc. Short leet \ 
a select list of a prescribed number of candidates, 
which is to be submitted to the elective body or 
the appointing authority. 

*44* Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 7 Quhasaeuer that 
happynnis to be put furth at lilcs to be cnosin alderman. 
a 1550 Ordinances in Boyle Hedon (1895) App. 66 The maior 
and crowner, with the other of his cowncell, .shall nayme 
two men to be that daye in lici of the mayre, and ilijof 
to be in liet as baylyffis. And when suche lyetls are 
writtyne, the said mayre or crowner shall fyrsl tell to the 
lowne elerke, and cawsse hym writie, whiche of them as is 
in lyet shalbe cbosj-nc the mayre bv hyme, and so the 
baylyiris. i6iz .Sc. Acts Jas. /V(x8x6) IV. 518/r To pre- 
«nt ane Leit to my Lord (of} aucht persones. 16x4 Bp. 
CowpER DikaioloHe 180 You will not linde any Bishop of 
Scotl.and whom the general Assemblte hath not first nomi- 
nated and giuen vp in lytes to that eflccl. C163S W. Scot 
APol. Narr. (Wodrow Soc) 15 llie Assemblie put in Icils 
the said Mr. Alexander and Mr. Robert Pont .. (andl or- 
dained edicts., for the admission of one of them to the ’ 
superintcndcnlship. 1637-50 Row A 7 r/r (Wodrow Soc.) 

152 That they would put on the leet five or six of the 
discreelcst of the mtnistric, that his Majestic may make 
choisc of two of them to l>c ministers in his houss, 1639 In 
Ar//. tBannatyne Club) 1. 124 The Moderator for 
the lime offered to my Lord Commissioner a lite, whereupon 
'■O'Ces might passe for the election of a new Moderainr. 

<^'^'RtyCt»rr.(i843) H. 375 Mr, Chambers, Mr. (^lark, 
Rodgers, were on the led. sSzz Galt PrcK’ost vii. 
51 ihc policy of gentlemen putting themselves on the leet 
to be members of Forlbment. 1865 Reader zx Oct. 450/a 


The chair of Scots Law .. is vacant. The patrons are the 
Faculty of Advocates and the Curators, the former having 
the right of presenting to the latter a leet- of two, fron* 
which the appointment must be made. 1884 Sir Grant 
University Edinb. II, 270 The Town ^ Council.. placed him 
on a leet of persons eligiole for the Principalship, 

2 . pi. The candidates forming a * leet’. 

The only use which is known to us outside Scotland is 
with reference to the annual election of Wardens of the 
Trinity House, Hull. Four Mites’ are nominated, from 
whom the two wardens are chosen. 

*533 Bellendene tr. Livy in. (1822) 298 The candidatb 
and new litis [tr. L, canduiati], 1552 in Ree. Convent. Roy. 
Burghs (1870) I. 3 Quhilk new coimsale and auld counsale 
to convene on Fryday. . and cheis the litis to the offices. .. 
It is of. .auld vse, that the provest than present, the dene of 
gild, and thesaurare ar litis to that samin office for the reir 
to cum. 1583 in Maitland Edin. (1753) 232 To proceid to 
the cheising of the Lytts to the Magistratts and Officemen. 
t Leet, sb.^ Obs. [repr. OE. (sve^a) gelxte = 
O HG . {dero junction (of roads) -.—OTeut. 
type *galAtJo”', f. *ga- together + */;?/- : see Lcto.i 
A form reteet §iyen in the East Anglian glossaries is due 
to a wrong division of threerclcet, four-eleet, repr. OE. 
*Preora gcldte, flower-gelxte. (See Skeat in Academy 
2 Mar. 1878.)) 

A meeting of the ways, a cross- way ; only in hvo-^ 
ihree-, four-way leet. 

(ciooo Ags. Gosp, Matt. xxii. 9 Ga3 nu witodllce towc^a 
^elsBtum.I 1603 Wtee.'&u^TPopishlmpostnrex-^^ Ourchildrcn, 
old women, and maldes afraid to crosse a Churchyeard, or a 
three-way leet. 1608 Golding Epit. Frossard ii. 95 Arriuing 
at a three-way leete, and consulting among themselucs which 
way was to be taken. 16x8 Bolton Florus i. ix. 11636) 24 
Situated In the iniddest, betweene Latium and Tuscanie,n5 
it were in a two-way-leet. X656 W. D. tr. Comenins' Gate 
Lat. Uni. § 923. 289 7*here are four principal ones— the 
Heathenish, Jewish, Christian, Mahometan — of which 
scrupulous four-way-leet,to take an Historical short delinea- 
tion. 1674-91 Ray S. <5- E, C. Words 105 A Three or four- 
way Leet,. .where three or four ways meet. 

Zieet ( 1 ft), sb.^ dial, [Of uncertain origin : by 
some referred to OE. {fhliete') hlfte, ON. hljyti 
share, portion ; the OE. word, however, is recorded 
only in the sense ‘ casting of lots ’,] A slack of 
peat, etc. (see quots.). 

*744-50 'V. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. IV. x. 98 In Hertford- 
shire.. the same Morning the Grass Is mown. .we ted. .it., 
the same day ,• it may be . . raked into Windrows, and then 
put into Grass-cocks. The second (d.ay} we shake it into 
square Leets • . then put it Into Bastard-cocks. ' X793 Statist, 
Acc. Scot, V. lot Peats are estimated by the leet, which is a 
solid body piled up like bricks, 24 feet long, and X2 ft. broad 
at bottom and 12 feet high. 1892 Blacku\ Mag. Oct 4js 
Carage, carting and le.'iding a leet or stack of peats, 
Leet Qfc), V, Sc, Also 7 leit, 8 lytt. [f. 
Leet x/^ 2 j trans. To place in a list of selected 
candidates; to nominate. Hence Ijee*ted///.a. ; 
Ijee^ting vbl. sb, 

*583 in Maitland Edin, (1753) 231 Theirefier the said 
Provest, Balllles, and Counsell, .sail nominate, and lytt three 
Persones. .of the saids fourten Crafts. x6xz.^'c. Acts Jas. VI 
(x8i6> IV. 518/1 To leit and present twa persounes with the 
auld ihesaurar to the Thesaurie of the said cietle. Ihid, 
'1*0 haue the fre leitting and eleclioun of thair said prouest 
deane of gild baillies and^ thesaurar. 1637-50 Row Hist. 
Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) p. xxi, Thair wer six persones leitit to 
be sent to the King that he inyght chuse ane of them for 
that kirk. Ibid. 290 Sitting doune as moderator without 
any leeling or voycing. 1647 in Baillie's Lett. (Bannatyne 
Club) 111.20 Mr. David Calderwood. .hes pressed soea new 
way of leetiing the moderator for time to come, that (etc.). 
a 1670 Si’ALDiNC Proub. Chas. I (1702) I. 314 They referred 
their leeted [Bannatyne Club ed. listed] men with eiking 
paring or changing to the next provincial a-ssembly. 

Xjset, obs. form of Let v.\ dial var. Light. 
Leethwake, obs, form of Leathwake. 
Leetle (lf*t’l), a jocular imitation of a hesitating 
or deliberately emphatic pronunciation of Little. 

*755 Johnson Grammar \x\ Diet, cj, There is another form 
of diminution among the English, by lessening the .sound 
itself, especially of vowels ; as there is a form of augmenting 
them (x/f] by enlarging, or even lengthening it ;..as..//V/« 
pronounced long, lee-tle. 1835 B. Hofland in L'Estrange 
Friendships Miss Mitford (1882) I. xi. 280 A gentleman, 
somewhat a leetle loo much dressed. 1838 Dickens 0. 
Twist ii, Just a leetle drop, with a little cold water, and 
a lump of sugar. 1^4 G. W. Appleton Co-ixspondent 1. 45i 
I am sure he went just a leetle wrong. 

t Ziee’tor. Obs. rare'-*, [f. Leet x^.^ + -or.] 
A member of a leet ; one bound to appear at a leet. 

X714 Scrogcs Courts-Leet (ed. 3) 4 Then call over the 
lectors, and mark every* one that appears, 

Leeve, variant of Leve Obs. 

Leevetail, variant of Leeftail dial. 
Leeward (If wgrd, lirr-ajd), a. (sb.) and adi'. 
Forms: 6 leaward, .S'f. leuort, 7 le(y)wBrd, 7- 
leoward. Also see Leewards, [f. Lee stO + 

-WABD.] 

A. adj. 

•fl. Of a ship : Tliat makes much leeway. Obs. 

^ <1 x6xB Ralcick R. Navy 13 The high charging of 5b*p> 

It is that, .makes them cxlreame Leeward, i^t 
Ace. Nexv Invent. 127 What makes lier I.cew.*ird or keep 
a good Wind. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780). Let" 
zvard shifj a vessel that falls much to leeward of her course 
when 5iailing close-hauled, and consequently loses 
ground. 

2 . gen. Situated on the side turned away froi^ 
the wind ; having a direction away from the wino- 
Opposed to WiNDWAim. Const. Hence rrrtff. 



LEEWARDLY, 


Sheltered. Leeivard shore Leexvard- 
tide, -trade (see quots. 1721, 1735). Lceward-xvay 
« LtlE-^VAY. 

x666 Dk. Albemarle in Quarlich Rough List Oct. 
(1900)102 Being Leeward of them standing to ye eastward. 
a 1687 Petty Fol. Arith. iil. (1691) 53 The Windward Ship 
has a fairer Mark at a Leeward Ship, than vice versa, 1696 
Phillips, Leeivard Tide, is when the Tide and Wind go 
both one way. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4113/2 The Wind 
slackened upon a Leeward Tide. 1727 Arbuthkot Tables 
Anc, Coins, Navig, Ancients 230 Because of the great quan- 
tity of leeward way. X73S Bailey, Leeward Trade, is when 
the Tide and Wind go both one Way. 1762 Falconer 
Shipwr. Introd. 38 Wanderers shipwreck’d on a leeward 
.shore. 1804 Naval Chron. XI. 340 There was a small 
island leeward of the launch. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles i. 
-xxv, For our storm-toss’d skiff we seek Short shelter in this 
leeward creek. 1853 Phillips Rivers Yorksh. v. 157 The 
annual fall of rain is not the same in amount, .on the wind- 
ward side as on the leeward side of a mountain. 1893 
Academy 25 Nov. 467/2 The dirty Ainus can be leeward 
of deer and not be scented by them. 

• 3 . absol. or quasi-y^. =Lee 2, 2 b. In phrases 
on, upon, to ith^ leexvard iof), 
xS49C<tm//. Scot. vi. 41 HeUe the royszen, and change it 
ouer to leuari, 1595 Maynarde Drake's Voy. (Hakl, Soc.) 
22 We saw a shippe on the leaward of us. 1612 Drayton 
Poly’olb. i. 422 They sun-burnt Africk keepe Upon the lee- 
ward still. 1695 Land. Gaz, No. 3135/3 It blowing a fresh 
Gale, Captain Dowgiass . . was necessitated to Fight to 
Leeward. 1748 Anson's Yoy. iii. v. 341 The proa . . as she 
appears w’hen viewed from the leeward. 1800 Weems 
Washington xiv. (1877) 209 Finding he was going fast to 
leeward. 1859 Jephson Brittany vi. 77 The priest .. e.\- 
horted the lazar. . not to speak to any, or to answer unless to 
leeward of the person spoken to. 1872 Baker Nile Tribut. 
viii. 135 Forked sticks, driven into the ground to leeward of 
the fire. 

■fg. 1826 Scott Woodst, xxii, His friend, .ought not. .to 
be suffered to drop to leeward In the conversation. 

B. adv. Toward the lee (see Lee sb^ 2). 

1785 Burns Death < 5 * ^r. Hotybook v, Tho’ leeward 
whyles, against my will, I took a bicker. 

l^eewardly (Irwgidli, liz 7 *pjdli), a, [f. Lee- 
tVARD-h-LYl.J Of a ship : Apt to fall to leeward. 
Opposed to Weatherly. 

16B3HACKE Colled. Yoy. l. (1699) 31 So leewardly a Ship, 
that she would not make her way oetler than N. by W. 
with this Sea. x8oi Nelson in Nicolas Disp, (1843) IV. 
274 She was such a leewardly ship, .that I should often be 
forced to anchor on a lee shore, X865 Examiner iB Mar. 
163 They are far too leewardly to work to windward. 

Jig. 1890 Clark Russell hfy Shipm, Louise II. xxiv, 
2x6 There’s the Whole Pooty o' Man — a bit leewardly ; I 
couldn't fetch to windward of it myself. 

Leewardmost (irwjidmoust), a. [£ Lee- 

■WAKD r -MOST.J Situated furthest to leeward. 

Lond. Gas. No. 2887/3 He was the Leewardmost 
Ship of the whole Fleet. 1726 G. Roberts 4 Years Voy, 
29X By the Time that it was high Water, under the Leeward- 
most of the little Islands. 1797 Nelson In Nicolas Disp, 
(i8is) II. 341 The leewardmost and sternmost Ships in 
their Fleet. 1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast xxvi, 86 We. .were 
glad to reach the leewardmost point of the island. 

t Xiee'wardness. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being leeward, tendency to fall' to 
leeward. 

1624 Cait. Smith Virginia nr. iii. 50 Such was the Icward- 
nesse of his Ship . . by stormy contrary winds was be forced 
so farre to Sea. a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts iv. 
(1704) 452/1 The others cannot beat it up, because of their 
Leewardne.ss, 

t Leewards. Obs. [f. Leewaud + advb. -«r, 
-r.] = Leeward A. 3. 

1574 Bourne Regiment for Sea xv. (1577) 43 b, Whether 
the shippe goeth to leewardes, or maketh hir way good. 

^ Iiee’-way, lee’way. [f. Lee sb,'^ + Way.] 
The lateral drift of a ship to leeward of her course ; 
the amount of deviation thus produced. Also To 
make, fetch up, make up lee-xvay. Angle of lee-way ; 
the angle made by the direction of a ship’s keel, 
with that of its actual course. 

1669 Stormy Mariner's Mag. 11. 145 To give allowance 
to your Course according to the Lee-way you have made. 
*743 Phil. Trans. XLII. 414 The same Theory is applied 
to the Motion of Ships, abstracting from the Lee-way, but 
having regard to the Velocity of the Ship. 1762 Falconer 
Shipwr, II. 576 The angle of lee-way, seven points, re- 
main’d. X771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 8 Aug., To fear that 
the tide would fail before we should fetch up our lee-way. 
1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast Gloss., When sailing close- 
hauled with all sail set, a vessel should make no leeway. 
1883 Stevenson Treas. Isl. v. xxiii, Do as you pleased, she 
[the boat] always made more leeway than anything else. 
fg. 1827 Scott frnl, 2 Dec., Laboured to make \ 1 read 
make up] lee-way, and finished nearly seven pages to eke 
on to the end of the mi^ising .sheets when returned. 1835 
W. Irving in Crayon Misc. (1849) 196 He., made great 
leeway toward a corn-crib, filled with golden ears of maize. 
x87x L. Stephen Playgr. Europe vf. 221 Both in time 
and space it is rapidly making up its leeway. 1884 Daily 
Ne^vs 16 Feb 5/1 We have a great deal of leeway to make 
up with the Australians. 

Xieeze, obs, pi. of Lee sb.^ 

Xeeze me. Sc. Also 6 leis(s, 8 leez. [Short 
for lief is me dear is to me.] An expression of lively 
satisfaction; * pleased am X with ’. Consi, for, on. 

T 5 -- Wowingo/yok yynny x$\n Bannatyne Poems 
388, 1 schro the, lyar, full leis me yow. a 1568 Clerk Ibid. 
297 Fow leiss me that graceles gane. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. 
Misc. (1733) I. agLeez me on thysnawy pow, Lucky Nansy. 
X792 Burns Bessy .y Spinning Wheel i. Oh leeze me on my 
spinning-wheel, Oh leeze me on my rock and reel. x86x 
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. LEFT. 


Ramsay Ser. 11, 29 Leeze me abune them a' for 
yon auld clearheaded man. 

Iief(e, obs. form of Leaf, LE.n’E, Lief, Live®. 
IiefFel, -ol, -Til, v.iriant forms of Leepul a. Obs. 
Lefily, lefally, variant forms of Leefully Obs. 
Lefsilver, Obs. : see Lessilveb. 

Iiefsum, obs. form of Leesojie. 

Left (left), fl., arf®., aiid i/i. Forms: 2-4 luft, 
3 leoft, 3-5 lift(e, 4-5 lyft(e, 4-6 lefte, 4- left. 
[ME. left, /»/?:— OE. left (Kentish), lyft, occurring 
only in the gloss ‘inanis, left’ (Mone Q. & F. I. 
443), and in the comb, lyft-ddl paralysis ; the pri- 
mary sense ‘ weak, worthless ’ is represented also 
in East Fris. luf Du. dial, loaf, and the derived 
sense ‘ left ’ (hand) in MDu., LG. luchter, lucht, 
lift. North Fris. leeft; Iceftcr. 

Cf. further (though conne.xion is very doubtful) OE. lif 
weak, le/ung paralysi.s, ^ellfcd weak, old, OFris,, OS. lef 
weak, Q^.gilitod lamed.] 

A. adj. 

1 . The distinctive epithet of the hand which is 
normally the weaker of the two (for examples see 
Left hand), and of the other parts on the same 
side of the human body (occas. of their clothing, 
as in left boot, glove, sleeve) ; hence also of what 
pertains to the corresponding side of any other body 
or object. Opposed to right. 

c X20S Lav. 27693 I He] smat Leir bene eorl sasre a ba lift side 
burhutbaheorte. f^.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 981 Hit watz lusty 
lothes wyf bat [looked] ouer her lyfte schulder. 1340 
Hampole Pr. Consc. 818 pe lefte eghe of hym ban semes 
les And narower ban be right eghe es. X393 Langu P. PI. 
C. IV. 75 Let nat by lyft half, cure lord techeb, Ywite what 
|>ow^ delest with py ryht syde. CZ449 Pecock Repr. 530 
Thei baren scrowis in her forehedis and in her lift arme. 
*559 W, Cunningham Cesmogr. Glasse 27 Orions left fooie. 
X667 Milton P. L. viii. 465 Who stooping op’nd my left 
.side, and took From thence a Rib. 1709 Steele Tatler 
No. 127 f X With his Hat under his Left Arm. X833 Regul. 
Instr. Caz'alry 1. 13 Place the right heel against the hollow 
of the left foot. 1895 Punch CVIII. 49/t The peculiar 
striping of his [a tiger’s] left shoulder, 

b. Leftside, i'Afl^(also Left band), used (with 
a preceding prep.) for; The position ordireclion(re- 
lative to a person) to which the left hand points. 

a XX75 Lamb, Horn. X4X per stod a richt halue and a luft 
alse an castel wal. e xzoo Trin, Coll. Horn, 67 He setteS b® 
synfulleonhlslifthalf. X3.. Caw.^Gr.Knt, 698 Alle beiles 
of Anglesay on lyft half he haldez. X362 Langl. P. PI. A. it. 

7 * Loke on b® lufthond quod heo. .1 lokede on b® luft half 
as be Indt me tauhte. CZ400 Maundev. (2839) iv. 3* On the 
lift syde of the hille Carmelyn is a towne. 1474 Caxton 
Ckesse x6 She shold sitte on the lift side of the kyng. 

2. f a. In various obsolete proverbial expressions, 
e. g. to see with the left eye, to work with the left 
hand, implyinginefficiency in performance; to take 
a thing by the left ear (cf. quot, -£3:1684). fb. 
To go ever the left shoulder: to be squandered, 
c. Over the left shoulder, now over the left simply, 
n slang phrase implying that the words to which 
it is appended express the reverse of what is 
really meant. 

c 1450 tr. De Imitatione lit. xliii. 114 pat beholden binges 
transitory wib b® lift® ®y® ande hevenly binges wib b® rijt 
eye. 1650 B. Discolliminium 14 Some of our new Archi- 
tectors, have read some Authors about alterations of Slates 
with their left eyes, which makes them work with their left 
hands, so sinislerly. a x684LcichtonC<?ww.i/*^/. 11.1.(1693) 
225 Taking all things by the left Ear ; for (as Epictetus says) 
Every thing hath two handles. X70S Rec. Hartford County 
Court (i/.S.^ 4 Sept, in Ncrvcastle Daily yrnl. 28 July 
1801, The said Waters, as he departed from the table, he 
said, ‘ God bless you over the left shoulder*. 1748 Richard- 
son Clarissa I. 218 With t’other, perhaps, you'll have an 
account to keep, too ; But an account of what will go over 
the left shoblder ; only of what he squanders, what he 
borrows, and what he owes, and never \vill pay. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. xlii, Each gentleman pointed with his 
right thumb over his left shoulder. This action, imperfectly 
described in words by the very feeble expression of ‘over 
the left ’..its expression is one of light and playful sarcasm. 
x^3 W. T. Moncrieff Scamfs Lond. i. i, I think she will 
come. Ned. Yes, over the left — ha, ha, ha ! 1852 R. S. 
Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 137 ‘ All over the left’, 
said Frosty.'.* He’s come gammonin' down here that he’s 
a great man. .but it’s all my eye 

3 . That has the relative position of the left hand 
with respect to the right. (Sometimes said with 
reference to the appearance to a spectator, and 
sometimes with reference to the direction in which 
the object is considered to face.) In predicative 
use with const, of', in attributive use now chiefly 
replaced by Left-hand, exc. in certain special 
collocations, as left wing (of an army), left branch 
(of a stream). Left bank (of a river^ : that to the 
left of a person looking down the stream. 

C1400 MauNdcv. (1839) xi. 128 Uppon the lyfte way, men 
goon fyrst un to Damns, by Flome lordane. 1670 Eachahd 
Cont. Clergy 47 He falls a fighting with his text, and makes 
a pitch’d battel of it, dividing it into the right-wing and 
left-wing. 1838 Thirlwall Greece IV. xxxiii. 319 They 
then proceeded along the left bank of the Tigris. 1845 
M. Pattison Ess. {1889) I. 28 A prison.. the ruins of which 
long after, remained on the left bank of the Seine. 1882 
CussAKS Her. 'ed. 3) 45 Ibat part of the shield which ap- 
pears on the left side is called the dexter. Mod. The greater 
part of the town is left of the railway. 


L. Left Side, left wing (the latter by confusion 
with the military \ise), in politics, ==Left 2 c. 
For left centre see Centre sb. 15. 

X837 Carlyle .Fr. Rev. I. vi. ii. 308 The Left side [of the 
Assembly] is also called the d’Orleans side. 1898 Bodlev 
France II. 427 Significant also is the attitude of the 
bociahsts, who now compose the Radical left wing. 

4 . Comb.', parasynthelic, chiefly in sense ‘having 
the left- limb more efiicient than the right*; as 
left-eyed, footed (hence leftfootedness), -legged 
(hence left-leggediuss) ; also left-sided, -xvitted (see 
quots.). Also Left-handed. 

1622 Massinger Virg. Mari. iv. ii, I wud not giue 
vp the cloake of your seruice to meet the splay-foot 
estate of any *leftey’d knight aboue the Antipodes, be- 
cause they are vnlocky to meete. 1900 Westm. Gaz. 20 Jan. 
S/2 (Inrifle-shootingl a left-eyed man can easily fire from his 
left shoulder. 1891 Sir D. Wilson Right Hand 169 , 1 .am 
myself ’'left-footed. Ibid., Right and *left-footedness pre- 
WTiled about equally. . 1728 Pope Dune. 11. 68 Bernard.. 
*left-Iegg’d Jacob seems to emulate. 1829 Marrvat F. 
Mildmay xvi. He was left-legged as well as left-handed. 
1890 W. K. Sibley in. 19//; Cent. May 773 (art.), *Left- 
leggedness. i88o Barwell Aneurism 84 The *left-sided 
destination of fibrinous concreta. x6x6 B. Jonson Horace's 
Art of Poetry 389 0 I '•left-wilted [A.P. 301 0 ego larvus], 
that purge every spring For choller ! 

B. adv. On or towards the left side. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 21639 Ouer and vnder, right and left, 
In hL*? compas godd all has left. 1796-7 Instr. 4- Reg. 
Cavalry {1813) 228 Squadrons— left wheel ! 1832 Prof. 
Regul. Instr. Cavalry 11. 35 Rear Divisions left incline. 
1833 Refill. Instr. Caz'alry I. 125 Draw back the body and 
* Left Parry 1884 Times 3 Mar. 5/3 ‘ Troops, left about’ , 
was sounded immediately. X885 R. Bridges Eros 4- Psyche, 
March 23 She. .Lookt left and right to rise and set of day. 
1886 Manch. Exam, 14 Jan. 5/6 Mr. Gladstone was sup- 
ported right and left by Lord H. and Sir W. H. 

C. sh. 

fl. A mean, worthless person. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PI, B. rv. 62 Conscience hym tolde, pal 
Tvronge was a wikked luft. c 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 1284 
His wyf, that cursyd lyfte, Brewed the childys deih that 
nyght. 

< 4 . a. Left hand. Often in advb. phrases 
referring to relative position or direction (cf. A. 

I b), where it is now apprehended as merely absol. 
of the adj. 

a tz^o SawlesWarde in C<?//.^<r;//.257pemit1delstibituhhe 
riht and luft. <1x300 Cursor M. 2463 Queder J?ou ches, on 
right or left, I sal ta me pat pou haues left, X667 Milton P , 
Z. VZ.558 Vangard to Right and Left the Front unfould. 1669 
Mariner's Mag, v. 73 If the Shot graze to the right 
or left. X697 Drvdbn PEneidix, 864 Jove, .thunder’d on the 
left. 1842 'rENNYsoN Vision Sin 138 In her right a civic 
wreath, In her left a human head. X855 — Charge Light 
Brig. iii. Cannon lo right of them. Cannon lo left of 
them, . . Volley’d and thunder’d. 1859 Ridd Exerc. In- 
faniry 35 A squad will be formed to the front, left, or 
left about, on the same principle. X898 Daily News 24 Nov. 
7/3 Corbett kept irjdng to push his left in Sharkey’s face. 

b. J\Iil. 'i'he left wing (of an army). Also in 
pL, the men whose place is on the left. 

fjoy Lend. Gaz. No. 4334/4 Our Right was then at Lou- 
vignies, and our Left at Naast. 1780 A. Hamilton Wks. 
(1886) 'VIII. 14 We see the consequences. His left ran 
away, and left his right uncovered. X795-7 Ittsir. 4 Reg. 
Cavalry (1813) 191 Th« left’s go about by three's. 1832 
Prop. Regul. Instr. Cavalry n. 33 Their Centres and Lefts 
move up. x88i Comet of Horse xvXAxZZZ) sfis He 

formed.. a heavy column of attack opposite the French left. 

C. In continental legislatures, the section of the 
members who occupy seats on the left side of the 
chamber (as viewed from the president’s chair), 
a situation which is by custom assigned to tliose 
holding relatively liberal or democratic opinions. 
Hence applied transf to the more advanced or 
innovating section of a philosophical school, a 
religious sect,- or the like. 

For the origin of the parly significance of the term, see 
Centre sb. 15. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. v. ii. 285 Still less is a Coti 
Gauche wanting : extreme Left. 1898 Bodley France II. 
327 The combats between the Moderates and the Extreme 
Left. 

3 . A glove, boot, etc. for the left hand or foot. 

1864 F. Locker My Mistress's Boots rii, Cinderella’s lefts 
and rights To Geraldine’s were frights. 

Hence I»e’ftncES, the condition of being on the 
left. 

XS30 Palsgr. 238/1 gavchete. 1887 W. James in 

Mind Jan. 14 Rightness and leftness, upness and down- 
ness, are again pure sensations differing specifically from 
each other. _ 

Left (left), ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Leave ®.] 

1 . In senses of the vb. Now rare exc. in hfl- 

{office, etc.). 

c 1586 C’tess Pembkoke Ps. lix. vi. They bahhng prate. 
How my left life extinguish may Their deadly hate. 1627 
77 Keltiiam Kesolvcs 11. Iviii. (1709) 432 How often dMS tbe 
lavish Gamester squander away a large .kh . i 

1724 Ramsay tiy/e r/ AudiUrywcMy xw, Xj} 

gaislings gat a clank. 18x6 A. C. Hutchison P heartv 

Surg. ,. 8 a 6 ) 173 He tmiformly eve^n.ght made a heartj 
rep,Tst from the left provisions. j 8 ^ Ln. H ^ 

Zhm TfcAaWr, //a. Zar-rfr XIII. 53 Left-luggage olfices tor 
luggage brought to the station. 1 . . 

2 . With a'dvs. or advb. phrare ; see 

1783 CowpER Zcf. fa A'w/aH 17 Los'» Partih 

me for some leflaifr clothes, J. T. He»^ 

CUrk I. =3 T^e squire's Icfl-offchmlz dre.ssmg.gojvn. 
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R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 166 Our Uft-m- 
the-lurch friend.'?. 3861 Sala D2ttch FicU xxL 324 The 
subject of left-off garments has aUvaj’s been an interesting 
one to me- x8OT W. Morris in Mackail Life (1899) 11. 2ii 
liie touTi is the queerest Icfi-behind sort of a place, 
b. absol. passing into sb. Chiefly colloq. 
\ZiyiSta3tdard\i, Apr. 2/6 Witness had given her some of 
his family’s left-offs. 

IiSftal, obs. variant of LiffiFTAiL a. dial. 
Iieftenaunt, obs. form of Lieutenant. 

Forms: (See Left tr. and Hand.) 

1. (See Left a. 1 .) 

ei2o$ Lay. 28047 Ich igrap mi STS'eord .. mid mire leoft 
honde. a 1300 Cursor il/. 28968 f>at \>l left hand wijt noght 
for roos, he almus hat hi right hand doos. 1340 Ayenh. 196 
Huanne hou dest elmesse ne w>’te najt h’l left hand huet deh 
H rijt hand. 1387 Trevis a ///?■</(?« (Rolls) I. 229 [He] halt 
nis bridel in his lift hand, c 1450 Mirvitr Saluacioun 3847 
Vndere myne heved softly mot he laj’ his left hande. 1480 
Caxton C/iron. Eng. ccxxx. (1482) 245 Charlj’S leyde , . his 
lift bond on the missale. 1581 Mulcaster Posiiions 
xxxviiL (1887) 169 To vse the left hand, as well as the right. 
j6ix Bible Mali. vL 3. 1727-4* Chambers s.v. 

Marriage, In Germany, they have a kind of marriage called 
morganatic, wherein a man of quality contracting with a 
woman of inferior rank, he gives her the left hand in lieu 
of the right. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 29 The French say that the English women 
have two left hands. 1879 Browning Haliert^Sf Hob 42 
Right-hand with left-hand linked, — He faced his son sub- 
missive. 

2 . In phrases. On, (0 the left hand (of) : on the 
left side (of), in the direction of the left side ; also 
fig. To take the left hand (of)\ to place one- 
self on the left side (of). f To give (a person or 
thinf) the left hand (f friendship', to deal unfriendly 
with. To marry with ike left hand, to contract 
a morganatic marriage with ; hence a wife of the 
left hand (see quot. 1727-41 in j); {a daughter) 
by the left hand, one bom of such a marriage (in 
quot. used for 'illegitimate’). 

cxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 37 pe get ..an ure louerd ihesu 
cristes lift bond, a 1300 Cursor AT. 6323 On his left hand 
loked he. c 1300 Ibid. 23042 (Edin.) pe wik in tuin on his lef 
hand, e 1450 tr. De Imiiatione in. xl. xio pou art impugned 
on peri^t honde S:on pe Hfte honde. ^x483(JAXTONZ>/aAj^//r 
ix. 49 A le main senesire, on the lyfte honde. 1502 Ord. 
Crysten ATen (W, de W. 1506) iii. Hi. 145 Unto theym the 
whiche shall be on the lyfte hande. 15*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. 
de W. X521) 2x And neyther declynelh on the ryght hande, . . 
ne on y’ lefte hande. cxsSs R. Browne Cartwright 
X Some being enemies will giue it their left hande of friend- 
shippe. 16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (x6x4) 820 On the ri^ht 
and left hand of Dariene are found twenty Rivers, which 
yeelde Gold. 2669 Sturmy MarinePs Mag. iv. 203 The 
Figures to the left hand signiHe Leagues in mis Journal, or 
hlHes. cx7*o Aiist's Weekly yml. (1722) I. 252 When 
once a Man has been any Time on the left Hand of Gain, 
it must be [etc.]. 1756-7 tr, Keysler's Trav. (1760) I. 237 

On the left-hand. .is the mountain of Rochemelon. X70Z 
Golosm. at. IV, Ixxii, He would take the left hand at 
feasts. 1778 C. Jones Hoyle's Games Impr, 75 Place of 
every SuU in your Hand the worst of it to the Left-hand. 
1788 Clara Reeve Exiles II. 196 She is only nn'wife of 
the left hand. x8i8 J. W. Croker Jrnl. 7 Dec. in C. Papers 
(1884) 1. iv, 122 The Prince certainly married Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert with the left hand, 1883 Lo. R. Gower Aty Remin. 
II. XXX. 337 One of the Grand Monarque’s daughters by the 
lefl hand married a Due de Chevreuse. 

3 . attrib. (usually hyphened left-hand) passing 
into adj., chiefly signifying ‘ placed or situated on 
the left side or * taking the direction towards the 
left side’, occas. also MU-omened’, 'sinister*, 
‘underhand 'inferior*. Also in special colloca- 
tions: left-hand blow, one delivered with the 
left hand ; left-hand man, f (a) a left-handed 
man ; (^) one who has his place at one's left ; 
left-hand morriags =* marriage with the left 
hand (see 2) ; so left-hand wife, queen ; left-hand 
rope, rope laid up and twisted ‘against the sun * ; 
•j- left-hand tongue, a language ^vritten from right 
to left, ns Hebrew or Arabic, 

CX440 Promp. PartK 2 Left hande man \MSS, K 
and S (a 1485) left handid man], ntancinus. e 1450 Afirour 
Saluacioun 2771 Like to the lefthande thefc. 1586 W, 
Webde Eng. Poetrie (Arb.1 74 Oft did a left hand crow 
forelcH these thinges in her hull tree [tr. Virg, Eel. 
i. iB sinistra ..cornix], ^1598 Rowlands in Farr S. P. 
Elh. (1845) II. 352 A little from that place Vpon the 
left-hand side, rtx63* Sir J. Wiutelocke Liber Fame- 
Hats (Camden) 23 An obscure .. man .. but expert in all 
the Icfihand tones as hebrew [etc.]. 2635 Quarles 

Emhl. IV, iv. 177 If left-hand Fortune give thee left-hand 
chances, Be wisely patient. 2650 Baxter Saints' R. m. 
\*t. § 26 (265 x) 127 God .. hath given them the ver>* cream 
and quintessence of his blessings when the rest of the 
world are .. put off with common, and temporal, and 
Icft-hand-Mcrdes. 1664 Flodden F. v. 46 Then next the 
Left-hand wing did wield Sir M. C. old. 1669 Sturmy 
Afariner's Afag. iv. 202 Put down the Title of the Voyage, 
over the left-hand Page. 1683 TryoN //’/y' ///rt/M xix. 
(1697) 429 Most Men inclining to the left-hand way, arc 
thereby precipitated into all Vneleanness. 26S7 Dryden 
Hind 4- I. 353 Then by a left-hand marriage [he] weds 
the dame, X7it S. Sewall Diary o Feb. 11879) H- 300 
His place at the Council Board.. will hardly he filled up. 
I have lost a good Left-hand man. 17.. IK'nus E/itaph 
Holy IVilliei, His s.aul has tacn some other way, I fear 
the left-hand road. 28x8 J, W. Crokf.r Jrnl. 7 Dec. 
in C. /’«/<•/:? (1E84) I. iv. 123 The lady. .affected. .scruples, 
which the left-hand marTiagc. .silenced. xBxS J. 11. Moorh 
Tract. Navig. (ed. 20) 173 Find.. the gistn latitude in the 


left-hand column, i860 Tyndall Glae. 1. xvl. 117 For a long 
time we kept at the left-hand side of the glacier. 1871 K. 
Ellis tr. Catullus xii. a Left-hand practices o’er the merxy 
wine-cup. 287* Lever Ld. Kilnbbin Ixvii, Regrets that 
beset us for not having taken the left-hand road in life 
instead of the right. 1B94 Frances Elliot Roni.Gossip iv. 
127 'J'he beautiful villa.. where lived his left-hand queen. 
Left-handed, a. (Stress variable.; [-ed^.] 

1 . Having the left hand more serviceable than 
the right ; using the left hand by preference. 

a 248s [hce Left hand 3]. 1:1530 L Cox Rhei. (i8m) 62 
The yonge man after warde was named Sceuola, whicne is 
as muche to say in Englyssh as lefte handed, a 1627 Mid- 
dleton & Rowley Changeling iix. HL 121 I’ll go up and 
play leff -handed Orlando amongst the madmen. 2709 Steele 
TatlertP.0. 59 PS They are all Left-handed, and havealwaj’s 
been very expert at Single Rapier. 2892 Pall Mall G. 
4 July hfi Perhaps some physiologist can explain .. why a 
left-handed bowler is nearly always a right-handed bat. 

fig. fa. Crippled, delective. Obs. b. Awk- 
ward ; clumsy, inapt. (Cf. L. Isevns, F. gauche.') 
f c. Characterized by underhand dealings. Ohs. 

a. 2620 Leatherxo How many. .Manual! Trades must be 
left-handed and go lame, if leather, .bee taken from them. 
2636 J. Taylor (Water P.) Catal. Tavemes (1B77) 52 
Chertsey . . there is a decayed left-handed bridge over the 
river : 1 wish it mended. 

b. 26x3 Braom. & Fl. Captain iii. v, That thou mayst 
know him perfectly, hee’s one Of a left-handed making, a 
lanck thing. 2655 Ful'er Hist. Carnb. (1840) 110 A good 
artist is left-handed to no profession. 2806-7 J, Beresford 
Miseries Hum. LifetyZiCi xviii. 197 A minor critic. -puz- 
zling himself to death with twenty left-handed conjectures 
about nothing. 2863 A. Blomfibld Mem. Bp, Blomfeld 
I. vii. 203 Disproving the assertion of Fuller, .that spiritual 
men are generally left-handed in secular affairs. 

C. 2694 Motteox Rabelais \. v. (1737) 19 Ill-natur’d 
Left-handed Codlings and Vejoves. 2707 J, Stevens tr. 

g uei'edo'sCom. /FX*x.ii709) 328*Tis not safe trusting a Left 
anded Man with Money. 

3 . Ambiguous, doubtful, questionable, f In medi- 
cal language: Spurious. 

x6xa Sir G. Paule Life Abp. Whiigifl 44 [They] are close 
hypocrites and walke in a left-handed policie. 2625 Gill 
Sacr. Philos, i. 39 For the avoyding of some left-handed 
opinions concerning Him. 2650 B. Discollimiuium 17 They 
are dextrou.dy pragmatick in all Left-handed worke. 2735-8 
BoLiNGBROKEfM Parties^ There is need of that left-handed 
Wisdom. 277s Adair Amer. Ind. 452 Lest necessity should 
compel her. .10 pay.. dear for her left-handed wisdom. 2804 
Afed. <5- Phys. Jml. XII. 63 The spurious left-handed inflam- 
mation of erysipelas. 1807-S W. iRvmc Salmag. xiii. (i860) 
307 Weare indebted totheworldforlittleelse thanleft-handed 
favors. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias iv. vii. $ 28, I gave a left- 
handed blessing to Euphrasia. 2824-0 Landor Imag. Conv. 
Wks. 2846 1 1, 228 Thou hast some leu-handed business in the 
neighbourhood, no doubt. 2882 Saintsbury Dryden i. 6 To 
diminish the force of this very left-handed compliment. 2892 
Nation N.Y.122 Dec. 481/3 Dr. White, .had to put up with 
a left-handed Scotch ordination to his bishopric. 2899 Laxv 
Jml. II Nov. 577/2 If this exemption . . was designed as 
a concession to farmers, it is a curiously left-handed one. 

4 . Ill-omened, inauspicious, sinister. Ofa deity : 
Unpropitious. (Cf. L. Itevusl) ? Obs, 

2609 B, JoNsoN Sil. IVom, in. Ii, That would not be put 
off with left-handed cries. 1650 T. B[avley] JVorcestePs 
APpph. Ep. Ded. 2 The (Left-handed> streaks of fortune, 
which have lately fallen so heavily upon your Illustrious 
Family, 2678 Dryden & Lee CEdipus 1. i. D/s Wks. 1883 
VI, 251 And while Jove holds us out the bowl of joy..’tis 
dashed with gal! By some left-handed god. 2809 Malkin 
Gil Bias VI. I. F 9 Was not that a left-handed dream for 
him, master secretary? 

5 , Of a marriage: Literally , one in which the 
bridegroom gives the bnde his left hand instead of 
his right (as was the custom at morganatic weddings 
in Germany) ; hence, morganatic. Said also of the 
parties so married, and of the issue of the marriage. 

Occasionally applied to fictitious or illegal marriages, or 
to unions formed without marriage, and to their offspring. 

<1x642 Kii.LtGR'EW Parson's lVed.j. 1 , Do you not know he’s 
married according to the Rogue's Liturg>'? a Left-handed 
Bridegroom. 2653-4 Whitelocke Jml. Swd. £nib.{ijj2) 

1. 280 He manyed the king of Denmarke’s daughter by 
a left-handed wife (as they arc there called). 2760 Foote 
Minor t. ^Vks. 1799 I. 235 A left-handed marriage, in the 
language of the newspapers. 17B8 H. Walpole Remin. i. 

19 The children of a left-handed .alliance are not eniiiled to 
inherit, 2835 Southey CimpePs Life 4- Wks. I. 202 His 
mistress, whom he [Churchill] considered now as his left- 
handed wife, united to him by moral ties. 2839 Lett fr 
Madras xxv. (1843) =74 'l’h« nalf.ca.ste young left-handed ' 
ladies look down upon the poor little honestly-lwm Euro- 
peans. i86x Thackeray Four Georges i, [They] contracted 
left-handed marriages after the princely fashion of those 
days, 2885 Manch. Exam. 21 Jan. 5/2 Caroline Bauer 
represents herself., as having, .become the left-handed wife 
of the late King of Belgium. 

fg. 2865 Lowell Scotch the Snake Prose Wks. 1890 V 
c6o Shall we succeed better in tr>dng a second left-handed 
marriage between democracy and another form of aristo- 
cracy 7 

6 . In various uses. a. Ofnn implement : Adapted 
to the left hand or arm, or for use by a left-handed 
person, b. Placed on the left hand, c. Of a 
blow : Delivered with the left hand. 

a 2653 G. Daniel Idyll y. 42 Rather then want a Target 
Perkins Tents Arc Scarch'i vp, for Left-handed Implements* 
2752 Hume Ess. 4- Treat. (18171 U. 450 It is drawn only 
from the left-handed ves.sc!- 2814 Sporting Alag.Xhlf 
240 Hall met him with a left-handed facer. 1825 Knapp 
&■ Baldw. AV*a’^/eCVi4 IV. 335/1 A left-handed gun, as the 
lock was at this side. 

7 . In scientific and technical use : Characterized 
by a direction or rotation to the ieA ; producing 


such n rotation in the plane of a polarized rav 
(Cf. L^;vo-.) 

28x2-26 J. Smith Panorama Sci. ^ Art I. 74 As the tool 
meets the wood, so it cuts a left-handed screw. 2825 J. 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 143 If the stone revolves the 
other way . . the mill is termed a left-handed one. 2831 
Brewster Optics xxvi. 218 Hence, in reference to tins 
quality, quartz may be divided into right-handed and left, 
handed quartz. 2852-6 Woodward Mollusca 46 Left, 
handed, or reversed varieties of spiral shells have been met 
with, c 2865 J. Wylde in Orr's Circ. Sci. 1. 84/2 If. .these 
colours succew each other in any body when the anaij’ser 
is turned towards the left hand, then such is said to nave 
a left-handed polarisation. x8^ F. J. Britten Watch ff 
Clockm. 142 [A] left-handed movement. Ibid. 527 [A] 
Left Handed Fusee. 

Hence Iiefblia*ndedly adv., Zieftlia'ndedness. 

a 2631 Donne Poems (1633) tj Although a souint left- 
handednesse Be ungracious ; yet we cannot want that hani 
2854 ScoFFERN in Orr's Circ. Set., Chem. 8? The amount of 
right-handedness or left-handedness displayed by the solu- 
tion. 2872 O. W. Holmes Poet, Brcakf.-i.\\\\.{\%%^2(si 
The subject of what we may call moral left-handedness. 
1882 Athcnxtim 30 Dec. 904/3 A representation of the 
Apollo Belvedere ..holding out .. left -handedly enough, a 
problematical scaring mgis. 

Le:ft-ha’iider. [f. Left hand + -er i.] a. 
One who uses the left hand instead of the right ; 
spec, in Cricket, one who bats or bowls left-handed, 
b. In mediceval fencing, a dagger carried in the 
left hand to parry a strolce or thrust, c. A bloii' 
delivered with the left hand. 

a. _ 2882 standard 28 June 3/2 The left-hander was Im* 
mediately hit to leg for four, zfyoa Daily Nevjsi2']o.ne%j4 
For two hours and forty minutes the young left-hander 
had withstood the Middlesex bowling. 

b. 2869 Boutell Arms Armour xx. 180 The weapon 
that in the 26th centurj'was cstAeA 2. main gauche 
hander) was a dagger especially used In duets. 

c. 2861 Alacm, Afag, Feb. 273 He let fly a tremen- 
dous left-hander at the doctor. 2^4 Graphic 13 Dec. 625/1 
He received a straight left-hander in the chest that sent 
him back reeling. 

Izeft-liaudineSS. nonce-wd. left-handy 
adj. (f. Left hand) -f- -ness.] Awkward manner. 
Cf. F. gaucherie, 

2749 Chesterf. Lett. cx. (1892) 1. 249 An awkward addres^ 
ungraceful attitudes and actions, and a certain left-bandi- 
ness (if I may use that word) loudly proclaim low education. 
Xie’ffciiiosti a. Also leftermost. [f. Left 
a. + -MOST.] Situated furthest to the left. 

2863 Kinclake Crimea II. 443 T.*he Grenadiers ..were 
making good use of that delicate bend in the formation of 
their leftmost company. 2875 Ibid. (1877) V, i. 269 The 
leftermost portion of them, under the direction of Serjeant 
O’Hara. 2894 O. O. Howard in Voice (N. V.) Sept, Mans- 
pushed out toward Lee’s leftmost troops. 

t Xie’ftsomes^ adv. Obs. rare-\ In 4 lift- 
soms. [f. Left a. -f- some, with advb. -a] In 
a leftward direction, leftwards. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, ix. i. (1495) 34S Streyghte 
and forthryghtemenynge is r>’ghlsoms other lirtsoms. 
]Qeftward (le’ftwpad), adv. and a. [f. Left a. 

+ -WARD.] , ' 

A. adv. 

1 . On the left hand. Also to (the) leftward (of) '* 

2483 Cath, Anfi. 212/2 Leftwarde, leuorsuvt. 2509 Bar- 
clay Shyp of Folys (1570) 89 Many a ihousande Fast runnclh 
leftwarde, but fewe on the right hande. 2848 Clough Bothie 
ix. 42 Is it well that the soldier whose post is far to the left- 
ward Say, I will go to the right ? 2864 Ld. Derby Iliad xif. 
218 A sign from heav’n Appear’d, to left ward of the astonish’d 
crowd. r^'^Blackw. Alag. Nov. 643/2 We soon caught ihe 
sound of the sea leftward. 2898 G. W. Steevens Egypt iff 
1^8, xix. 220 Leftward and behind us is the desert. 

2 . In the direction of the left hand. Also to 
(the) leftward. 

*579 piccES Straiiot, 2 Reckning all the characters afore 
that point leftward. 2792 Cowper ///W xn. 150 Leftward 
he drove furious. 1814 CKxey Dante, Purg. xxx. 43, 1 Turn’d . 
me to leftward. 2829 Scott ^(7. ix (end), We have 

yet, kee^ng leftward, .nearly a mile to make. x833C^«/«p' 

X XXVII. 33 A trail strikes up the main hill to the 
2885 Miss McConkey Hero of Cotvpens xiii. 118 
He [Burgoyne] extended his intrenchments leftward to the 
nver-bank. 

B. adj. Situated on the left. Also occas. 
Directed towards the left. 

_ *813 Scott Trierm. 111. xxiil, Against the leftward foe he 
flung The ready banner. 2825 Blacfnv. Afag. XVIII. 45* 
Twas the leftward corridor She glided down. 2886 W. ER- 
EVAN’S Rustic Walking Routes 20 In five-eighths ofamilci 
just bej^’ond a leftward bend. 

^BTtwardSi adv. [f. as prec. with advb..*r-] 
=Leftward adv. 

x8^ Kinclake Crimea IJ. 433 Going thence leftwards to 
Coldstream . . brigade. 2893 Horse ^ Hound x8 Noy. 
^4 The pack made n sudden turn leftward.s. Allbutts 
Syst, Afed. VI. 389 Ifthe aneurysm. .extends backwarot.* 
or to any considerable extent leftwards from the above 
position, It will [etc.]. 

Xieftwise (Ic'ftjwoiz), adv. rare'~‘^. [f- 
a. + -WISE.] Toward the left. 

x86o T. Martin Horace, Epode ix, Steering Jeftwsc (L 
sinistrorsum) o’er the sea. 

Leful, lefulle, variants of Leeful a. Obs. 
Lefve, variant of Leve v. Obs. 

Leg (leg), sK Also 3-7 pi. leggos, (4-7 IcggfS; 
leggys), 4-5 logo, 6-7 loggo. [a. ON. legg-r leg. 

(in compounds) leg or arm, limb (Sw. laggfO^'bstS* 
calf of the leg) OTeut. type *lagJo-z. 
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LEG, 


. Cf. Lombard /aH ‘coxa super genuculum* (Eti. Roth. 
384). By some scholars the word is referred to the West 
Aryan root *lag^ of Gr. AaKTi^cti* to kick, L. laceriiis arm,] 

I. The limb. 

1 . One of the organs of support and locomotion 
in an animal body; esp. one of the two lower 
limbs of the human body ; in narrower sense, the 
part of the limb between the knee and foot. 

Abdominal or false /<§•, one of the fleshy le^ which 
support the abdomen of some insects and which disappear 
in the perfect insect. Barbadoes leg\ see Barbadoes. 
See also Black»leg(s. ^ 

C1275 Lay. 1876 Hii soten hire legges [c 1205 sconken]. 

13.. K. Alls. 1808 He drawith leg over othir.^ CX340 
Cursor M. 7449 (Fairf.) Goly. .of bodygreteof leggis lange. 
a 1400-50 A lexander 5473 Wormes As large as a mans lege. 

14.. Lydg. & Burch Secrees 2681 Smaleleggysbe tokne of 

symple konnyng. 1530 Palsgr. 238/2 Legge fro the kne to 
the fote. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. ii. 102 All the water in 
the Ocean, Can neuer turne the Swans blacke le^s to 
white. 1667 Milton P.L. x. 512 His Leggs entwining 
Each other .. down he fell, A monstrous Serpent. 1837 
Dickens Pichtv. xix, ‘What’s the matter with the dogs’ 
legsV whispered . Mr. Winkle. 1864 Tennyson Grande 
mother iii, ‘Here’s a leg for a babe of a week !’ says 
doctor. Neuton Diet. Birds s. v. Stork., Its con- 

trasted plumage. .with its bright red bill and legs, makes 
it a conspicuous and beautiful object. 

Proverb, phrase {vulgar). 1662 Wilson Cheats ti. iv. 
(1664) 26 All’s well, and as right as my Leg. 1719 D’Urfey 
Pills IV. 141 This Lady is as right as my Leg. 

b. esp. with reference to the use of the legs in 
standing, walking, running, etc. 

1383 Wyclif Ps. cxlvii. 10 He shal not han wil in the 
strengtheof hors; netn the leggis of a man shall be wel plesid 
to hym. i gg5 j. Proctor IPyat's Rebell. X4b, He..ranne 
away no faster than his legges could carj'e h5rm. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck. V. ir. ii. 6 Vse your legs, take the start, run awaie. 
X638 Brome Antipodes i. vI. Wks. 1873 III. 248 Mandevile 
went farre. Beyond all English ledges that I can read of. 
X749 Fielding Tom fones vil. vii, I thank Heaven my 
le^ are very able to carry me. 1830 Sir C. Napier In 
Bruce Life iv. (1885) 132 Gashes that would frighten 
a Aousand of their companions into the^ vigorous use of 
iherr legs, X887 Baker Nile Tribut. ad. 287 He would 
rather trust to his legs. 

iransf seoAfig. X590 Pas^uits AfoL 1. C ivb, He per- 
ceiueth not.., that I haue his leg in a string still XS97 J. 
Payne Royal Exch. 15 Buyenge and sellinge is one of the 
leggs whervpon euery common welthe dothe stand- 1635 
Quarles Eiubl. iv. lii. 193 The sprightly voice of sinew* 
strengthning Pleasure Can lend my bedrid soule both legs 
and leisure. 1652 Collikges Caveat for Prof, xviil (1653) 
77 Mr. Fisher.. saves himselfe upon the legs of his old 
distinction, a 1700 Dryden OvhVs Met. viii. Baucis ^ 
Philemon 148 They haste, ^and what their tardy Feet 
deny'd, The trusty Staff (their better Leg) supply’d. 1780 
CowPER Progr, Err. s6i One leg by truth supported, one 
by lies, They sidle to the goal. 

2 . Phrases, a. General references. All legs attd 
ivings^ said of an overgrown awkward young person ; 
also Naut., of an overmasted vessel. On the legf 
(of a dog) long in the leg, leggy. The hoot is on the 
other leg (see Boot j5.3 i b). To pnll for draxv Sc.) 
a person's hgt to impose upon, ‘ get at *, befool him 
(colloq.). t To fight at the leg (see quot. 1785). 
To give a person a leg up, to help him to climb 
up or get over an obstacle, mount (a horse, etc.) ; 
hence ^g., to help over a difficulty. To have a 
bone in one's leg (see Bone sb. 9). To have .one's 
leg over the harrows, to be out of control. To 
lift, lift up (or heave up') the leg\ said of a dog 
voiding urine. 

IS9X Shaks. Two Gent. iv. iv. 41 When did'st thou see 
me heaue vp_my leg, and make water against a Gentle- 
womans farthingale. 1602 zttd Pt. Return fr. Parnass, 
ly. ii. 1659 Nor any bold presumptuous curr shall dare To 
like his legge against his sacred dust. 1785 Grose Diet. 
Vulgar T. s. v.^ Leg, To fghi at ike leg, to lake unfair ad- 
vantages, it being held unfair by back sword players to 
strike at the leg. x8x6 Scott Old Mort. viii, ‘ She has 
her leg ower the harrows now *, said Cuddie, * stop her wha 
can *. X837 Dickens Pielnv. xvi, The wall is very low, sir, 
and yonT servant will give you a leg up. 1837 Marryat 
Dogfatd X, [He] came shambling, all legs and wings, up 
the hatchway. 1867 Anderson Rhymes 17 (E. D, D.) He 
preached, an at last drew the auld body’s leg, Sae the kirk 
got the gatherins o’ oyr Aunty Meg. 1867 Smyth SailoPs 
Legs and wings t see Overmasted. x888 Church- 
ward Blackbirdiug 216 Then I shall be able to pull the leg 
of that chap Mike. He is always trjnngto dome. X890 
W. E. Norris Misadventure \v. She was now devoting all 
her energies to giving them a leg up. X893 Kennel Gas. 
‘Au^. 213/3 A little dog..Nvith. .good carriage of stern, but 
a trifle ‘on the leg* and out of coat. Ihd. 215/2. 1899 

Pall Mall Mag. Apr 474 ‘ She wouldn't marry you?* 'My 
dear fellow, the boot was on the other leg. I wouldn^t 
marry her.’ 

b. With reference to walking or running. To 
change leg, (of a horse) to change step. To have 
the legs of, to travel faster than, to outrun. To put 
(or set) one's best leg foremost, to go at one’s best 
pace; to exert oneself to the utmost. To shake 
^ l^g, to dance. To shake a loose {ox. free) leg, to 
lead an irregular life, live freely. To stretch oni s 
^<.'§’■^1 t(<2)’to increase one’s stride, walk fast (obs.); 
{b) to exercise the legs by walking. To take to (or 
betake oneself to) one's legs-, to run, run away; so 
to take leg (lit. and fig.), give legs. 

153® Palsgr. ja^Ix, I take me to my legges, I flj’ea waye, 
je me meis en fdyte. X579 Tomson Calvin's Sertn. Tim, 


17/2 They, .set the belter le^e before. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 
^ yul, I. iv. 34 Come knocke and enter, and no sooner in, 
But euery man betake him to his leg-s. 1653 Walton 
Angler i. 1, I have stretch’d my legs up Tottenham Hil to 
overtake you. 1790 J. Fisher Poems 83 When ance her 
chastity took leg. XB34 Ainsworth Rookwood in. ix. (1878' 
233 While luck lasts, the highwajonan shakes a loose leg I 
1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports Sf Adv. Scetl, xii, (18551 116 
We have landed to. .‘stretch our legs *. 1856 Mavhew Gt. 
World Lend. 87 Those who love to * shake a free leg and 
lead a roving life, as they term it X857 G. A. Lawrence 
Guy Liv, ix, He [the horse] is in a tvhite lather of foam, and 
changes his leg twice ashe approaches. x86x Hughes 'Torn 
Brown at Oxf. xli, The be^ar had the legs of me. x88i 
Besant & Rice Ten Yrs^ Tenant v, It would be positively 
indecent for a man at a hundred to shake a leg as merrily 
as a man at thirty. 1882 All Sorts Cotut. x\\\\, 

I explain that the stage is ready for them, if they like to act ; 

. .or the dancing-room, should they wish to shake a leg. 1883 
Daily ^ News 15 May 7/2 The best way is to make a snatch 
and give legs for h, it’s better than loitering. iB85 Hobart 
Sk. Life 135, 1 knew we had the legs of her [a gunboat], 

c. On one's legs', (a) inastandingatiiiude; said 
esp. of a parliamentary or other public speaker ; so 
jocularly on one's kind legs ; {b) well enough to go 
about; ‘on one’s feet’; {c) fig. in a prosperous 
condition, established, esp. in to set (a person) upon 
his legs ; also transf. of things. To fall on one's 
legs '. to be lucky or successful. To get on one's 
hind tegs : /it. of a horse, hence jocularly of a per- 
son, to go into a rage. To stand (or come) upon 
one's own legs : to be self-reliant. Not a leg to 
stand on : no support whatever. 

x6^ Sanderson Sertn. I. 251 A pound, that would.. put 
him into fresh trading, set him upon hts legs, and make him 
a man for ever, a 1628 Preston Effectual Faith (1631: 54 
Then a man cometh upon hLs own legs. x666 Pepys Diary 
7 Jan., I do fear those two families, .are quite broken, and 
I must now stand upon my own legs. 1607 Collier Itnmor. 
Stage (1730) Pref., Throwing in a Worti or two; to. .keep 
the English upon its Leg.s. X760-72 H. Brooke Foot of 
Quat. (1809) III. 117, I engage in a few weeks to set 
you once more upon your legs. X77t Smollett Hxtmph. 
Cl. 17 Apr.. 1 .. might have been upon my legs by this 
time, had the weather permitted me to use my saddle- 
horse. X792 Anecd. IV. Pitt. (1797) I. xlL 249 Mr. Pitt, upon 
his legs, m the House of Commons, charged [etc.]. X799 Med. 
Jrnl. I. 22 He was obliged to be on his legs the whole day. 
i8ot G. Rose Diaries (i860) 1. 321 We found Mr. Sheridan 
on his legs, moving the adjournment. x8iB Cobbett Pol. 
Reg. X50CIII. 9 A thing totally destitute of talent could 
never expect lon]^ to stand upon its own legs. x84r Lvtton 
Nt. <?■ hfom. n. tti. II. 121 A man who has plenty of brains 
generally falls on his legs. X884 Sat, Rev, 7 June 731/1 
That English credit is not good enough to set Egypt, .on 
her legs again. 1889 Mivart Trtttk 131 The latter hy- 
pothesis., has not a leg to stand on. 18^ Daily News 
15OCL 7/4 Mr.S, was on his hind legs arguing with., force. 
1897 W. E. Norris Marietids Marr. xxx. 217 * Don't get . 
on your hind legs returned Betty composedly. 

d. One's last legs, the end of one’s life ; fig, the 
end of one’s resources ; said also of things ; chiefly 
on or upon one's last tegs. 

1599 Massinger, etc. OldLavfV, i, Eugenia. My husband 
goes upon his last hour now. xst Courtier, On his last 
legs, I am sure. x668 Dryden Eveninffs Love 11. i. Wks. 
1883 III. 287 He had brought roe to my last leg.s. 1764 
Foote Mayor of G. 11. Wks. 1799 I. 184 You was pretty 
near your list legs. 1846 DeQuincev Syst. Heavens Wks. 
(1854) in, 174 If the Earth were on her last legs, 1857 
A. Trollope BarcJtesler T. i, The bishop was quite on bis 
legs; but the ministry also were tottering. 

e. To dance {run, walk, etc.) a person off his 
le ^ : to cause (him) to dance, etc. to exhaustion. 

1663 Butler Hud. 1. in. 326 Purging Comfits and Ants 
Eggs, Had almost brought biro off his legs. x668 Pepvs 
Diary 35 Nov., These people, .will run themselves off of 
their legs. 1736 Ainsworth Lai. Diet. 11 s. v. Hag, I am 
bagged off my legs. 1890 ‘Rolf Boldrewood' Col. Re- 
former (liqj) 150 Girls, who will dance him off his legs, 
unless he’s very fit inde^. 1894 Fern In Alpine Valley I. 
205 Soon walk him off his legs. 

f. Put for * the power of using the legs as in to 
feel{YY.Ehv. 6 6 ), find one's legs. To keep one's legs, 
to remain standing or walking, Seadegs \ see Ska, 

*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 11, i. 147 We must haue you finde 
your "Legges. Sirrha Beadle, whippe him till he leape ouer 
that same Stoole. 1706 (E. Ward) Wooden World Dis' 
seefed {i^jetS) 5 They, .walk firm, where all other Creatures 
tumble ; and seldom can keep their Leg.s long, when^ they 
get upon Terra jfirma. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xii. III. 
233 The fighting men. .were so much exhausted that they 
could scarcely keep their legs. 1858 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, 
II. 345 Carried most of the way, not able to keep his legs. 

g. Tn high leg : in high spirits, exalted. 

x8o8 SvD. Smith Let, io^ Lady Holland 8 Oct. Me7n. 
(1855) Tl. 38 The Mufti in high leg about the Spaniards. 

3 . The leg cut from the carcass of ah animal or 
bird for use as food. 

*533 Et-VOT Cast. Heltke 16 b, Biefe is belter 

digested than a chylcens legge. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drte 
Dinner A a, A breast or legge of Mutton, a 1625 Beaut.!. 
& Fl. Bonduca 11. iii, What say you to a leg of Beef now, 
sirha? • 1722 De Foe Col, ^<2^(1840) 118 Then came up 
a leg of mutton. *875 h. Wood HavareCs Dead Cities 
Zuyder Zee 75 The butcheress. .still had a leg of veal. 

b. Iieg-of-mutton adj. phr., resembling a leg 
of mutton, esp. in shape. Leg-of-niutton. sail, 
a kind of triangular sail (also called shoulder-of- 
mutton sail); so Ug-of^muttosi rig. Leg-of-mut- 
ton sleeve, one ver)’ full and loose on the arm but 
close-fitting at the wrist; a gigot-sleeve. 


X840 P. Parley's Ann. I. 21S Mrs. Button had dressed 
herself in leg-of-mutton sleeves [etc.]. 1883 HarpeVs Mag. 
Dec. 146/1, 1 had rigged her with a leg-of-mutton sail. 1884 
GirVs Own Mag. 29 Mar. 410/1 The old-fashioned ‘gigot’, 
or leg-of-multon sleeve. 1885 F. Gordon Pyotshazv 26 He 
brandished his leg-of-mutton fist, Outing (U. S.) May 
148/1 The leg-of-mutton rig. .is the simplest. 

4 . An obeisance made by drawing back one leg 
and bending the other ; a bow, scrape. Also in 
phrase to make (rarely cast away, scrape) a leg. 
Now arch, or jocular. 

1589 Tri. Love 4- P'oriune v, (Roxb. Club) 141 Hang 
rascall, make a leg to me. XS96 Nashe Saffron Walden 
(Grosart) HI. 146 Whither, .haue you brought mee? To 
Newgate, good blaster Doctour, with a lowe leg they made 
answer. XS99 Hakluyt Voy. II. i. 152, I turned me to the 
Basha, and made a long legge, saying, Grand raercie 
Signior. z6oz 2nd Pt. Return fr. Pamass. iii. ii. 1212 
His hungry sire will scrape you twenty legges, For one 
good Chnstmas meale. x6o6 Sir G. Goosecappe iv. i. in Bullen 
O. PI. III. 64 To shew my Courtship In ine three quarter 
legge, and setled looke. xfiog Dekker Gvlls Homedk, 64 
A Jew never bends in the hams with casting away a leg. 
1629 P, Smart Holy Commun. Durham Catk, 14 To teach 
the Coristers going up to the Altar to make legs to God. 
<1x654 Selden Table-T. (Arb.) 85 'Tis good to learn to 
dance, a man may learn his Leg, learn to go handsomly. 
1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 97 The governor 
..gave them the compliment of his hat and leg. 1839 
Loncf. Hyperion 1. vii, He is one that cannot make a good 
leg. x8s7 Trollope Barchester T. xxiii, Each made a leg 
in the approved rural fashion. 

fS' .*®S8 Sat. Rev. 31 July 08 The India Bill came 
simpering on.. and made its hitfe leg to an applauding 
public. 

6 . slang. Short for Blackleg 2. 

18x5 sporting Mag. XLV. 39 The Goose that laid the 
Golden Egg should be a lesson to the legs on the turf. 1837 
Dickens xlil, Hew<rfahorse (maunter: he’s a leg 
now. 1884 H. Smart From Post to Finish xxiii. 172 The 
world regards me as a compound of leg .and money-lender. 

6. Cricket, a. Leg before wicket \ the act of 
stopping with the leg, or other part of the person, 
a straight-pitched ball, which would other\vise 
have hit the wicket (a fanlt in play for which the 
batsman may be given ‘out’). Also, simply, leg 
before. Abbreriated l.b.w. 

[X774 Laws Cricket in Lillywhite Cricket Scores (1862) I. 
X7 Or if a striker puts his leg before the wicket with a design 
to stop the ball, and actually prevent the ball from bitting 
his wicket by it [he is out].] [X795 ; cf. l.b.w. under L {the 
tetter) 7.] x8so ‘ Bat' Cricket Man, 47 The hitter is given 
out as.. ‘leg before wicket*. 1862 Cricket 

Scores 1. 191 In this match [in 1795), * leg before wicket * is 
found scored for the first time. ziSz Daily Tel. so May, 
Blackham was out leg before to Lillywhite. 

b. (Also the leg.) (a) That part of the ‘on’ 
side of the field which lies behind, or about in 
a line with, the batsman. Chiefly in (a hit) to 
(the) leg. (b) The side of the pitch on which the 
batsman stands. 

(a^ X843 * A WvKHAMisT ’ Praci. Hints Cricket Fronlisp., 
The ‘ long on ’ . . is for the most part done away with, and 
placed either .. between the slip and cover-point, or to the 
‘leg*. Ibid, 17 The hitting to the leg is by far the most 
effective. 1857 Hughes Totn Brown ir. viii, A beautifully 
pitched ball for the outer stump, which the. .unfeeling Jack 
hits right round to leg for five. x866 Lb Fanu All in 
Dark I, viii. 66 William, whose hit to leg was famous. 

atlrib. 1882 Daily Tel. 24 June, The South Australian 
got his first ball to the leg boundary. 

{b) 1843 ‘ A WvKHAMiST ’ Pract. Hints Cricket 17 As soon 
as ever the ball is pitched to the leg. x8sx V\CRorx Cricket 
Field ix. 181 So a cricket ball, with lateral spin, will work 
from Leg to Off, or Off to Leg, according to the spin. 
1859 Alt Year Round No. 13. 306 The first ball they 
bowled me was slow, overpitchea, and to leg. x888 Cricket 
(Badm Libr.) vH. 282 Farmer Miles , . bowled under-arm . . 
his balls curling in from the leg. 

c. Hence, the position of a fieldsman placed to 
stop balls hit * to leg ’ (see above) ; also, the fields- 
man so placed. Long, short, square leg, the fields- 
man, or his position, at a long or short distance 
from the wicket or about square with it. 

181S in Box Eng. Game Cricket (1877) 34 Ce's, the 
person who takes this place should stand a little back 
■from the straight line of the popping crca.st 1850 ‘Bat ’ 
Cricket Man. 44 Long Leg must be occupied by a good 
thrower. 1857 Chambers'' Inform. II. 688/2 Leg should 
stand rather behind the striker, in a diagonal line, about 
twelve or sixteen yards from the wicket. 1877 "'Qox Eng. 
Game Cricket Gloss., Short Leg, the fielaer stationed 
within a few yards of the wicket behind the batsm^. 
Square Leg. this fielder stands nearly square with the 
batsman. 1880 Times 28 Sept. 11/5 The men were placed 
thus : — Mr. Jarvis, wicket-keeper; .« Bannerman, leg [etc.j. 
X894 Ibid. 23 May 7/3 He was taken at shorl-Ieg. 

II. Something more or less resembling a leg, 
or performing its function as a support for a *bo^ • 

7 . A representation or figure of a leg ; 

c 1500 Poem Heraldry in Q. Elff Ac<^, too Jy J® 
also raschit, as lege or heid. 1725 Coats j 

Legs are born in Coat-Armour, either naked, or , _ 

boSted. 1797 Eucycl. Bril, ted, 3) 

three Legs armed proper, fir' n * ‘Or^hree 

..This IS the coat of arms of the Isle ofAmn. .. . 

Legs couped above the knee Sable ; borne y 
ofHosy. , „ 

t b. Sc. Short for leg-doUar. Obs. 

AI.0 

^^t^lyttDrCuiLPitsr.nm, I rntJe me a leg oftre. 
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0 . (See qnot.) 

X727 Boyer Eng^-Fr, Did. s.v. A Leg of Wood to 
put in a Stocking,yfw«r,/(W/r en/(muer les Bos. 

10 . That part of a garment which covers the leg. 

1580 Stanford Churdiw. Ad. in Antiquary XVH. 171/2 

It. forapajTC of boote Leggs to mende bawdrycks, viijtf. 
j85i Dickens Gt. Exped. ii, To put my hunk of bread-and- 
butter down the leg of my lrou.ser.s. 

11 . A bar, pole, or the like used as a support or 
prop ; esp. in Shipbuilding and Mining, 

1497 Naval Acc. Hen. K// (rSgb) 324 Carpenters whuch 
made the seid ledders and legges of tymbre. 1699 Dampier 
Foy. II. I. 73 One end of the Carriage is supported with 
two Legs, or a Fork of three Foot high. 171Z J. James 
tr. Le Blonds Ganleninjrii 'Tis set upon the Ground by 
means of three Legs or S^ves .. put into as many Sockets 
below the Ball. . . The lesser sort . . require but one Leg. 
1883 Gresley Gloss. CoaUtniningy Lez- i» S[cotlandl.^ A 
wooden prop supporting one end of a bar. 2. Ytork'ihjre}. 
A stone which has to be wedged out from beneath a larger 
one. 1886 R. C. Leslie Sea-painter s L og vf. 68 The yacht is 
likely to fall over, and, breaking her leg under her, receive 
serious damage. 

b. One of the poles or masts of a sheers. 

1896 Lavj Times Ref>. LXXIII. 634/2 The engine then 
brought the other waggon under the shear legs to have it 
unloaded. 1898 Daily Neivs 30 June 4/5 .A. pair of steel 
legs eighty-seven feet in height, which had a lifting power 
of tons. 

12 . One of the comparatively long and slender 
supports of a piece of furniture or the like. 

x68o Moxok Mech. Exerc. 177 The Legs and Cheeks are 
to be fastned with Braces to the Floor . , of the Room the 
Lathe stands in. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 19 Joint-stools were 
then created ; on three legs Upborne they stood. 1837 
Dickens Pickw, xliv, I was alwaj’s used to a four-poster 
afore 1 came here, and I find the legs of the table answer 
just as well. Ibiti. xlvii, Mr. Pickwick grated the legs of 
his chair against the ground. 1853 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 
17s Tables with their legs in the air. 

13 . A beam upon which tanners dress skins. 

i7*7-4x Chamders Cycf. s.v. Skammyf They [skins] are.. 

laid on a wooden leg or horse. 

14 . One of the branches of a forked, jointed, or 
curved object. 

1683 Moxon Afeeh. Exere.y Priniinz ^ih- ^ 4 The Legs of 
a Carpenter's Joynt-Rule. X726 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. 
^ Imagine a Canal fill’d with a Fluid, and bent, . . the 
Fluid in the Leg of the Canal AC is in equilibrio with the 
Fluid in the Leg PC. Chambers Cyc/., Compasses 

of three legs. j8ox Jefferson /I'r//. (cd. Ford) VII. 482 
A rainbow, therefore, . . plunges one of it’s legs down to the 
river. 1828 J. H. hlooRF. Pract, l<**avig. (ed. 20) 18 The 
Sector. This instrument consists^ of two legs or rulers, re- 
presenting the radii of a circle. ' x866 Croqytet 10 A ball is 
Wired when It cannot effect the stroke desired on account 
of the leg of a hoop (wire) intervening. 1893 Sloane 
Electr. Dici.t Leg of circuity one lead or side of a complete 
metallic circuit. 

b. One of the sides of a triangle, viewed as 
standing upon a base (so Gr. o-weXos) ; one of the 
two parts on each side of the vertex of a carve. 
Hyperbolic^ parabolic leg (see quot. 1727-41). 

1659 Moxon Globes vi. 1. (1674) 184 The lUgs of a Right 
Angled Spherical Triangle. 1702 Ralphson Math, Diet,, 
Isosceles Triangle is a 1 ri.'inglc that has two equal Legs, 
1727-4X Chambers Cyel. s.v. Cuf^'C, Lastly, the legs of 
curves .. are either of the parabolic or hyperbolic kind : an 
hyperbolic leg, being that which approaches^ infinitely 
towards some asymptote; a parabolic, that which has no 
asymptote. 

c. Gold-mining. One of the two nearly vertical 
lateral prolongations of the saddle of a qnartz-reef, 

Melbourne Arzus 16 June 6/t In payable saddle 
formations a slide intersects the reef above the saddle coming 
from the west, and turning east with a wall of the east leg, 
where the leg of reef is obsers'cd to go down deeper. 

16 . Plant, a. A name applied to various short 
ropes (see quot. 1 794). Leg along (see quot. 1867). 

X627 Capt. Smith Seamans Gram. v. 2^ Legs arc small 
ropes pul thorow the bolt ropes of the matne and fore saile, 
necrc to a foot in length, spliced each end into the other in 
the leech of the saile, liauing a little eye whereunto the 
martnets are fastened by two hitches. X7XX W. Sutherland 
Shi^butbi. Assisi, 143 Cat-harping Legs. 1794 Rlzging 
Seasiiausbip I. 169 Legs, short ropes which branch out 
into two or more parts, as the bowline-legs or bridles, bunt- 
line-legs, crov.’foot-lcgs, Sec. x86o Mere. Afarine Mag. VII. 
1x3 The tvs'o meet and fall to deck in one leg. 1867 Smyth 
Srti/oPs U'orJ-bk., Leg along, ropes laid on end, ready for 
manning, 

b. A run made on a single t.ick. Chielly in 
short leg. A good leg, ‘ a course sailed on a 
lack which is near the desired course’ (Webster, 
1S97). 

XW7 in Smyth SailoPs ]Por,l-bk. 2892 H. Hutchinson 
Faini'ay Island 20 I’ll fetch down on a long leg, and catch 
the ‘ Penpcllcy ' on a single tack. Daily N^esvs 8 July 
8/6 Valkyrie .. preferred a series of short legs off Wemyss 
Bay to wc.athcr the Skelmorlie. 

HI. 16 . attrib. and Comb. Simple altrih., as leg 
hath \ objective and obj. gen., as leg-viakcr^ -trip- 
ping', locative, as leg-tired, -weary .adjs. (so leg- 
weariness) ; also leg-lihe aclj. 

1869 Claridge Ccld IVater-enre 56 *Lez Bath. The 
thighs and legs., ought to be put into a bath. 1897 19^/4 
Cent. Aug. 297 Others unmistakably ’leglike. 14 Norn. 
in Wr.-Wnlckcr 686/29 liic tibiarins, 'legmaker. 1737 
Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) Ib If be .. change his 
Feet, it denotes he is •Leg-tircd. X87X B. Taylor Faust 
(iS75> II. Ml. 211 He ovcrc.ame In *leg-tripping. x88o W. 
Day Racehorse xix. 1B3 Horses often pull up lame from 
*leg-svearincss. 1755 Shebbeare Lydia (1769) I. 243 nie 


exciseman began to be *leg-wcary* 1890 * Rolf Boldre- 
wooD ’ Col. Reformer (xSpi; 319 The slow, hopeless, leg- 
weary jog. 

17. Special combinations : leg-bird, a dial, name 
for the Sedge Warbler; leg-bohe, the shin-bone, 
tibia; leg-boot, a boot for a horse, covering the 
leg between the knee and hoof ; leg-business 
ballet-dancing ; leg-dollar (see quot. 1687 ); 
leg-foot, the foot of a post or the like ; leg-^ard, 
a protection for the leg ; in Cricket, a covering for 
the knee, shin and ankle, worn by the batsmen and 
wicket-keeper as a protection against injury from 
the ball ; leg-ill, a clisease of sheep, causing lame- 
ness; leg-iron, a shackle or fetter for the leg 
(whence leg-ironed adj.) ; leg-lock = prec. ; fleg 
money (see quot.); leg-muff, 'one of the fleecy 
or downy puffs or tufts about the feet of many 
humming-birds’ {Cestt. DiciP)*, leg-pad Cricket 
— lcg-gtiard\ •[’leg payment (see quot. and cf. 
Leg-bail) ; leg piece, f (a) in //., greaves ; (3) 
Theatrical slang (= Y. piece attx janibes), a play 
in which ‘leg-business^ is prominent; leg-rest, a 
contrivance for supporting the leg of an invalid 
when seated ; leg-rope v. (/lifstral.), to catch an 
animal by the leg with a noosed rope ; + leg-saw 
(meaning obscure) ; leg-shield, a shield to pro- 
tect the leg from being crushed against the bar- 
rier in justing ; leg-splint, a plate of armour to 
protect the leg; leg-wood dial., large branches 
cut from trees (also attrib.) ; leg-worm, the 
Guinea worm (q.v.) which attacks the legs. Also 
Leg-harness. 

1848 Zoologist VI, 2290 The sedge warbler, a * *leg bird 
X885 in SwAiNSON Pros'. Names Birds, x6x5 Crooke 
Body of Man 1003 The whirle and the‘*Leg.bone are ioyned 
by adarticulation. xStx Mrs. Ann. Edwardes Ought ive to 
visit herl III. i. 11 She was. .in the ‘ *Leg Business your 
Groce. 1670 Proclam, in Cochran-Patrick Coinage Scot. 
(1876) II. 158 These dollors commonly called ^'leg doUors. 
1687 A. Haig in J. Russell Haigs xi. (1881) 331 To Daick, 
. . a rex*dollar ana halfe a legg, which Is ;^o4 . 06 . o. \Note, 
A rix-doUar was worth i8r. Scots, or 4f. xod. sterling ; 
a leg-dollar ;<^2 i6f., or 4^. Zd, sterling. The latter coin was 
.so-called from having on it the impression of a m.an in 
armour with one leg, the other being covered by a shield 
containing a coat of arms.] Ibid. 332 A *legg-dollar for 
parchment and drink-money. 2893 Stevenson Cairiona 
iH. 29 Old daft limmers sit at a *leg-foot [of a gibbet] 
and spae their fortunes. 1849 ‘ Bat * Cricket /Ifaw. Advt., 
Gauntlets, *Leg Guards [etc.]. 1807 Ess. Highl. Soc, III. 

431 *Leg ill. x86t Dickens Gt. Expect, xvi, A convict’s 
*reg-iron which had been filed asunder. 1884 E. Yates 
Recoil. 1. iii. 115 Convicts .. handcuffed and *leg.ironed. 
x86o [Mrs.W. P, ^sy.'aCiUndercurrentsOvertookedW.'sxZ 
Manacles and chains, whips and •leg-locks. xBsa Ex- 
aminer 7 Sept. S7s/i If not able to pay *leg money, or 
a fee for knocking off the irons [at Newgate). 1850 * Bat ’ 
Cricket Man. 51 *Leg-pads. i6ix Cotcr., Payer en gam- 
bades, to make *leg-p.nments, to runne away in debt. 1676 
Hobbes Hind (1677) 151 His •leg-pieces he down to th’ 
anckles ti’d, With silver buckles leg-pieces of brass. 2860 
Geo. Eliot Mill on Ft. III. 8 Tom advanced before him, 
carrying the *leg-rest. 1889 ‘Rolf Boldrewood’ Robbery 
situier Anns (1890) 7 We could milk, *Ieg-rope, and bail up 
for ourselves, 2662 Slat. Iret. (1765) II. 464 *Leg-saws the 
piece 6r, Zd. 2860 Hewitt Arm. III. 390 The ’leg- 
shield of the saddle is found in woodcut No, 49. 2828-40 

Tytler f/xj/. Scot. (1864) II. 78 Breastplate, greaves, and 
•leg-splints, 2872 T. Hardy Greenvf. T. 1. iii. (1876) 22 We 
shall nave a rare *Ieg-wood fire directly, 2898 Oxford 
Chron. 22 Jan. 2 A large number of Faggots and Legwood, 
2699 Dampier Voy. II, ii. 79 Two hairy Worms growing in 
the Authors Leg. Dangerous *Lcg-worms in the West 
Indies. 1857 tr, KilchenmeislePs Man. Parasites Hum. 
Body I. 398 Amongst the Germans it is known as., the 
skin-worm, . , leg-worm, and Pharaoh’s worm. 

b. in Cricket", leg bail, stump, that nearest 
the batsman ; leg ball, break, a ball which pitches 
on or breaks from the leg side ; leg-bye (see Bye 
I) ; leg bit, stroke, a hit to leg- (hence leg-hitter, 
-hitting sbs,), 

2882 Daily Tel. 27 M.iy, The new-comer .. immediately 
aftervs'ards had his ’leg-bail removed. 1830 hliss Mitford 
Village Scr. iv. 29 He missed a ’leg b.Tll of Ned Smith’s. 
2836 in ‘ Bat ' Cricket Alan. (iSso) 200 Pilch . , wrote down 
three with a’lcghit. i843‘A'Wykiiamist* Pract. Hints 
Cricket 27 He will soon becoiiic an effective *leg-hitler, 
^'xV., On ’leg-hitting. 283300 Clarke 
Guide (1868) 23 A ball .. pitched on the inside of the *Ieg 
stump. 

Leg (leg). V. [f. Leg ji.] 

I 1. intr. To leg itx To use the legs, to walk fast 
j or run ; also simply to leg (Sc. and dial.). 

^ 2602 Deacon & walker Spirits 4- Divets 3 Let vs legge 
It a Hitle. 2790 D. Morison Poems 7 The w'ivcs leg hame 
an trim their fires. 2837 Haliourton Ciockm. Ser. i. xxiv. 
He was a leggin it off hot fool. 2899 R. Kipling Stalky 4* 
Co. i. 4 We’re goin’ along the cliffs after bmterflies. . . NV x’re 
goin to leg u, loo. You’d better leave your book behind. 
t2. To l(g it, to ‘mntc a leg’. To leg unto, 
to bow to {indirecl passive in q«ot.). Obs, rare, 
2628 Sir F. Hobart Edw. //.cclu, [They] Arc legg’d and 
crouch’d unto for fcarc they sting. 2633 Shirley Bird in 
^Cage V. i, Hc*l kissc his hand and leg it. 

3. h-ans. To propel or work (a boat) through a 
c-anal-tunnel by means of the legs (sec quot.i 86 i); 
to navigate (a tunnel) in this way; also to leg 
: through. 


2836 Sir G. Head Home Tour 144 Two hours is the time 
occupied in ‘legging’ a boat through. 2862 Smiles 
gineers I. 441 uoie, The men who ‘leg 'the boat.. He on 
their backs . . and propel it along by means of their feet 
pressing against the top or sides of the tunnel. Ibid. II. 
421 After legging Harecastle Tunnel.. the men were usually 
completely exhausted. 2885 Harper's Mag. May 863,^1 To 
‘leg through’ this ’ere tunnel. 2892 V, C. Cotf.s 2 GirU 
on Barge 86 A little . . boy was lying on his back, leggin-* 
the boat along. * 

4. To leg Up (a yacht) : to shore up or support 
with legs or props when in dry harbour. 

2886 R. C. Leslie Sea-painter's Logve. 68 To lay ashore 
and leg-up a yacht. 

5 . To hit on the leg. (Cf. Wing v.) 

2852 Blaclno. Alag. LXXll. 303 Those [pebble.s] aimed at 
his head and body he turned aside, and jumped over those 
that threatened to leg him. 

6 . dial, and slang. To trip up (a person) by 
seizing his leg. 

iBSz Sat. Rev. 22 Apr. 488/1 The policeman ordered them 
to move on.. .Presently they ‘legged the copper’, and he 
fell to the ground. 

Legable, a. rare~-°. [ad. mod.L. legdbilis, 
f, L. legare to bequeath.] (See quot.) 

1722 Bailey, Legable, that is not intail’d as Hcreditar)-, 
but may be bequeathed by Legacy. 

Legacy (le*gasi), sb. Forms : 4 legasy, 4-7 
-cie, 6 -eye, -sey, {pi. legaces), 7 leagacie, 5- 
legacy, [a, OF. legacie a legateship (see i b), 
s=Sp. legacia, ad. med.L. legdiia (see -acy) the 
district of a legate, f. legdtus Legate sb.‘\ 

I. Legateship, legation. 

f 1 . The function or office of a delegate or de- 
puty. (Cf. Embassy i.) Obs. 

2382 Wyclif 2 Cor. V. 20 Therfore we ben sett in legacie 
[L. legatione fuftgwtur] .. for Crist. 2555 Eden Decades 
233 As I passed by in my legacie to the Soldane of AlcajT. 
2563-83 Foxe a. 4- Af, II. 1278/j Who .. conferred .. wth 
Tho. Cromwell to associat him in that legacie. 

f b. spec. The function or office of a papal 
legate ; a legateship. To send in legacy : to send 
as legate. Legacy of the cross : see Legate i. 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 260 J>is Baldewjn had 
be office of legacie of the cros [L. cntcis legatione fungeus]. 
*537 Throgmorton Let. to Cromivell in Froude Hht, 
Eng. (1858) HI. 228, I suppose you have a great desire for 
a true knowledge of his mind and acts in this legacy. 
XT 2548 HALLC/xnJxx. (2809) 448 Innocent Bishop of Rome 
had sent in legacye Adryan of Castella. xz 2562 G. Caven- 
dish IVotsey 274 A strawe, quoth my lord of Norfolk, 
for your legacye. 2577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 9*0/1 
Two great crosses of sillier, the one of his archbishoprike, 
the other of his legacie. 2726 Fiddes IVo/sey n. 2B9 There 
were no fires in Smithfield during his [Wolsey’s] Legacy. 

f 2. The message or business committed to a 
delegate or deputy. Obs. 

2550 Bale Eng. Notaries it. 75 b, His legacye there per- 
fourmed,and allhl.s bagges wele stuffed, he returned awyne 
to London. 1555 Eden Decades 75 .Quicedus and Colmen* 
aris were brought before the king and declared thejT legacie 
in his presence. ^ 2^73 Saiir. Poems Reform. fox. 602 God 
gave to k^me giftis mair large Thair legacie for till dis- 
charge. 2599 hliNSHEU Sp. Diet., Legacia, a legacy, _an 
embassage, a message from a Prince. cx6xx Chapman 
vn. 349 He came, and told his Legacie. 1654 tr. Alartini's 
Con<i. China 213 This Legacy' comming to nothing, .. both 
parties prepare to take the Field. 


a deputation, to a sovereign, etc. ; also, the act of 
sending such a body. (Cf. Embassy 3.) Oht. 

CX37S Sc. Leg. Saints vil Cpacobus Minot) 5S5 Ip ^ 
sammyrne tyme com legasy to.vaspadane reuerenily. , *5^ 
N. T, (Rheims) Luke xiv. 33 Otherwise whiles he is yet 
farre of, sending a legacie, he askelh lho.se things that 
belong to peace. 2598 Hakluyt Voy. 1. 125 OfTa by ofren 
legacies solicited Charles le Maigne the king of France, to 
be his friend. 

II. i* 4 . The action or an act of bequeathing 
« Bequest i. Also legacy parole,' nuncupative 
bequest. Ohs. 

2494 Fadyan Chron. vi. cciii. 213 Henry, than duke of 
Burgoyne .. bequethed his dukedomc vnio Kyng Robert; 
but the Burgonyons withstode that legacy. Holland 

Sueton. 86 Sunciry parcels gave hee be«des by legacie parole. 
6 . A sum of money, or a specified article, given 
to another by will; = Bequest 2. F Formerly 
also in generalized sense, wbat one bequeaths, 

C2460 Henrvson Test. Creseid s97 Quhen he h.ad hard 
hir greit infirmite Hir legacy and lamentation. * 5*4 
Let. to IVolsey in E|lis Orig. Lett. Scr. iii. I. 176 To thin- 
tent they be notdeprividde ofTsuchelegacesasmylatelo^^® 
didde bequest unto them. 2577 H. I. tr. Bullinger's Decaaes 
II. V, 162 Thou art left wealthie enough by thy fathers legacie, 
if y‘ thou art godly, painfuljhecdfuTand honest. ^2S9®y”’*A' 
iiURNC Trent, Testaments 24 A Legacie. .is a gifte Icfte oy 
the deceased, to bee paide or performed by the Executor^ or 
administrator. x6ox Shaks. y/xA C. iii. ii- 24* Bequeathinj. 
it as a rich Legacie Vnto their issue, a 1660 C. 
in IVoofls Life (O. H. S.) I. 350 note, I have given Mr- 
Powell 5/x*. for a legacie. 2770 Junius Lett. xl. 204 
have paid . . his legac>% at the harard of ruining the estate 
xBxB Cruise Digest ted. 2) I. 528 It has been .stated iwn 
a purchaser is bound to see to the pa>Tnent of 
2858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy Bk. Prop. Law xx. 255 ^ "7 
residue grc.ally exceeded in value the aggregate amount 
all the legacies. 

' B. transf. and fg . ; esp. = anything handed 
down by an ancestor or predecessor. 

C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxxxix. x, Hit 
Shall find like blisse for legacie bequeathed. *697 Dnvu*^ 
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LEGALIZED. 


j^neiii x, 1263 Forbear thy Threats, my Bus'ness is to 
dye; But first receive this parting Legacy, He said; And 
straight a .whirling Dart he sent. X71X Addison Spect. 
No. 166 r 3 Books are the legacies that a great Genius 
leaves to mankind. 1845 Ford Ha7idbk. Spain 1. 9 One of 
the many fatal legacies left to Spain by the French, was 
[etc.]. 1850 Tennvsom In Mem. Ix.'cxiv, Leaving great 

legacies of thought, Thy spirit should fail from off the globe. 
1863 W. G. ^LMKXT. Betler Days H'orkhig; People v. (1864) 
117 The difficulty has left sundry legacies behind it. 

6 . attril\ and Comb., as legacy-duty, legacy- 
hunter, -monger, one who pays court to old and 
rich persons in hope of obtaining a legacy; so 
Ugacy-huniiug. 

x8io W. Campbell {title) The Value of Annuities . . with 
the amount of the several Rates of ^Legacy Duty, payable 
on the value of Annuities. 1894 Lely Stat. Pract. Utility 
1263 note. Foreign or colonial personalty is liable to legacy 
duty if [etc.]. 1693 T, Power in Drydetl s Juvettal 
304 He exercises his Satyrical Vein upon the Hseredipetas, or 
■•Legacy^Hunters. x8*8MissMitford Village'Sts. 111,286 
Her decline was rapid, and her latter days much tormented 
.by legacy*hunters. 1794 Charlotte Smith ligand. Warwick 
103 To stoop to the pitiful expedient of *legacy*hunting. 
1647 Stapylton yuvenai 287 Which made Coranus, like a 
common captator or *legacy*monger, court his owne sonne. 
tlie*gacy, 2 ^. obs. Also 6 legac 0 , -asy. [f.prec.] 

1. trans. To send as a legale. 

1563 Foxe a. ^ M. 1373/2 You are legasyd by thautorilie 
of the Pope. 

2. a. .To give or leave as a legacy, b. To be- 
queath a legacy to. 

1546 Wills tj- Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 126 The reste of 
all my goodes not beinge legaced no' gyuen. XS94 NASHE 
Unfort. Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V. 185 Where yet huing, hee 
rnight behold his flesh legacied amongst the foules of the 
aire. 1623 tr. Favine's T/ieat. Hon. ix. vi. 392 Inheritances 
might be legacied to them. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig, 
Med. II. § 3 ftly acquired parts must perish with my self, 
nor can be Legacied among my honoured Friends, 1798 
Jane Austen Northang. Abb. (1833) II. xv. 206 Her inti- 
macy there had made him seriously determined on her being 
handsomely legacied hereafter. x886 A. G. Murdoch Read- 
ings Ser. I. (ed. 2) 29 The ten pounds legacied to . . Kate 
Dalrymple. 

Iiegal (If gal), a. [ad. L. legdlis (perh. through 
F. Ugal, recorded from 14 th c.), f. leg-, lex law. 
The popular OF. representative of the L. adj. was 
leial, loial : see Leal, Loyal.] 

1. Of or pertaining to law ; falling within the 
province of law. 

1529 More Dyaloge r. Wks. 161/2 Albeit the matter of the 
precepts is moral! and the date legall, so that it maie be 
chaunged, yet wil , . no man thinke [etc.]. 1665 Boyle 
Occas, Rejl. Introd, Pref, (1848) 29 To make use of a Legal 
Artifice to hinder, .the Publication. X67X Mxltos Saf/isott 
313 [God] hath full right to exempt Whomso it p!ea.ses him 
. . From National obstriction, without taint Of .sin, or legal 
debt. 1728 Veneer Sincere Penitent Pref. 7 Sharp rebukes 
and legal severities. 1765 Blackstone Conan, 1. i. 18 The 
rudiments of legal knowledge. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
y I. 238 A system of legal construction had been established 
in former cases. i838THiRLWALL(7>W(rtf IV. 133 One Mene- 
cles having raised some legal objection to the decree. 1844 
H. H. Wilson Brit. India I. 241 Debarred from the aid 
of the legal advisers of the state. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. IV. I. 452 His legal knowledge, .was merely such as 
he had picked up. _ x86i Graham Eng. Word Bk. Introd, 8 
Words of Latin origin relating to legal and military affairs. 
X898 Eclectic Mag. LXVII. 603 Protected. .by skillful legal 
advice. 

"Hb. Legalmaii'. =LawLatin/<r^a//j/w;/r>,aman 
who has full legal rights, being neither outlawed, 
excommunicated, nor in any way disqualified from 
appearing in courts of law. So legal persott. 

R. Coke Poiver ^ Snbj. 183 Let the Minister of the 
Bishop and his Clerks come thither . . with legal men of 
that province. 1689 S. Johnson Ron. Sherlock's Bk. 40 
1 he next thing requisite to a Person being Commissionated 
IS that he be a Legal Person. 

c. Belonging to or characteristic of the profes- 
sion of the law. 

1819 Byron yuan i. clxlv, As he [the attorney] revolv’d 
the case, The door was fasten’d in his legal face. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. Iv, As all this here properly is a wery great 
temptation to a legal gen’l’m’n. Mod. Whether he is a 
lawyer or not, he .seems to have a legal mind. 

d. nonce-uses. Observant of law; devoted to law. 
1872 Bacehot /’/yv/Vr <5* Pol. (1876) 218 Each generation 

must be born better tamed, more calm, more capable of 
civilisation — in a word, more legal than the one before it. 
2873 Stubbs ///r/. (1896) II. xiv. iii Edward 

was by instinct a lawgiver, and he lived in a legal age. 

2 . Buch as is required or appointed by law ; 
founded upon law; deriving authority from law. 
Legal charity', relief dispensedunderthe Poor Laws. 

x6io Healey St. Aieg. Citie 0/ God xxi. viii. (1620) 793 
What more legall and fixed order doth any part of nature 
keepe? 1651 Baxter Inf. Bapl. 14 It [a marriage] is not 
compleat till the legall conjunction or solemnizing, a x6^ 
Butler (1750)!. 202 Assume the legal Right to dis- 
engage From all it had contracted under Age. in 

Somers Tracts I, 273 It is not enough to say that, it is a 
legal House without them ; for a House of Commons of 
forty Persons is a legal House. 1751 JoHSSOS^Rafnbler 
Na 153 f XT Preparing to take a legal possession of his 
fortune. ^ 1771 yunats Lett. xliv. 239 There is no .. legal 
Wwer without a legal course to carry it into effecL 1834 
Ht. Martineau Moral ii. 67 There are many who believe 
that an immediate abolition of our legal charity would cause 
less_ misery than Us long continuance. 1844 H. H. W11.SON 
. 1 ^' Didia I. 447 All disputes were referable to legal 
tribunals. 1875 Jevons Money (187B) 207 A bill of lading 
entitles the legal holder of it to certain.. packages of goods. 


b.^ Legal tender \ coin or other money, which a- 
creditor is bound by law to accept, when tendered 
in payment of a debt. Also attrib. 

X740 W. Douglass Disc. Cnrr. Brit. Plant. Amer. 6 The 
Court of France were obliged to ordain, that there should be 
no other legal Tender but Silver-Coin. i 8 i 6 Act ^SGeo, III, 
c. 68 § 12 Whereas it is expedient that the Silver Coin of 
the Re.’ilm should be a legal 7‘ender by Tale, to .any 
Amount not exceeding the Sum of Forty Shillings. 1833 
Act 3^4 Will, tv, c. 98 § 6 A Tender of a Note or Notes 
of the .. Bank of England., shall be a legal Tender, to 
the Amount expressed in such Note or Notes. 1865 H. 
Phillips Wwi'r. Paper Curr. II. 49 The Virginia conven- 
tion liad made the continental bills a legal tender. 1870 
Act 33 Viet. c. 10 § 4 A tender of payment of money. .shall 
be a legal tender — In the case of gold coins for the payment 
of any amount : In the case of silver coins for a payment 
of an amount not exceeding forty shillings. ..In the case of 
bronze coins for a payment of an amount not exceeding one 
shilling. 1870 A'. Anter. Rev. Jan. 8 The objectionable 
features of legal-tender laws. 

o. That is such in the eye of the law. 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxxvi, Miss Brass, .had passed 
her life in a kind of legal childhood. 

d. Such as is recognized by 'law' as distin- 
guished from 'equity*. 

x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 386 Having treated of legal 
and customary estates, we now come to dLscuss the nature 
•and properties of what are called equitable estates. 1827 
Jarman Powells Deinses II. 153 A general devise of real 
estate, .passed the legal estate in lands of which the devisor 
was mortgagee m fee. 1875 Dicby Real Prop. vii. § 4. 203 
The legal estate is vested in the trustee, in trust for the 
cestui que trust, who has the equitable estate, 

3. Permitted, or not. forbidden, by law; lawful. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 11 It is a.s legal . . for the 

king to pardon, as for the party to accuse. 1671 L. Addikon 
W.^ Barbary 35 His fourth was a Virgin Daughter of . . , 
which made up the legal number of four, so manj’ being 
allowed by their Prophet. X69X Locke Lower. Interest 
(1692) 9 The Lender . . will rather lend it to the Banker at 
the legal Interest, than [etc.]. i8ty W. Selwyn Law Nisi 
Priiis (ed. 4) II. 970 If it were a legal capture, they were 
entitled [to a return of premium]. 1844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit. India III. 260 The periods fixed for the regular gaol- 
deliveries had been protracted beyond the legal limits. 1849 
Ruskin SeiK Lamps iv. § 14. 106 I'hose false forms of de- 
coration which are most dangerous in our modern architec- 
ture as being legal and accepted. 

4. Theol. a. Of or pertaining to the Mosaic law; 
existing under or founded upon that law. b. Of, 
pertaining to, concerned with, or based upon the 
law of works, i.e. salvation by works, as opposed 
to salvation by faith.. fOf persons; Upholding 
the law of works. 

?<i 1500 Chester PI. vlii. 290 Rites Ccremonlall of the old 
Testament, with legall obseruacon shall vtlerly cease. 1640 
J. Dyke Worthy Commun. 195 Paul . . for legall righteous- 
nesse, a man before men unblameable. as6s* Smith 
.?el. Disc, vii. 349 Under the gospel there are many that do i 
judaize, are of as legal and servile spirits as the Jews. 1659 
Pearson Creed (1839) *84 Neither could he be opposed to 
the legal priest, as not dying himself, but giving another. 
‘x666 Bunyan Grace Ah. f 45 These (Ranters] would . . con- 
demn me as legal and dark. 1756 Law Lett. Import, Subj. 
154 What folly to tell you, that you are only in a legal state, 
unless he could prove to you that [etc.]. 1786 A. Gib Sacr. 
Contempt, i. ni. ii. 124 A legal bias toward a doing for life, 
in opposition to a believing on Christ for life. 1884 Fair- 
bairn Catholicism (1890)26 Christ without any of the notes 
distinctive of sacerdotal and legal piety, 

5. quasi-J^, Something connected with law; a 
legal formality ; a legal notice. Also in Sc. Law, 
short for legal reversion ; see Reverston. 

1526 Pilgr, Per/, (W. de W, 1531) 5 Our lorde wolde not 
that we sholde take the drosse of the lawe of Moyses, 
neyther the cerymonyes, nor legalles and cuslomes. • 1822 
Scott Fort. Nigel x, If it (the money] is not raised, there 
will be an expiry of the legal, as our lawyers call it. 1896 
Daily News 30 Dec. 10/2 A Gentleman who has influence 
with advertisers and is successful in obtaining Prospectuses, 
Legals, and Auctions. 

ILegalism (lrgaliz*m). [f. Legal + -ism.] 

1. Theol. AppliSl reproachfully to the principles 
of those who are accused of adhering to the Law 
as opposed to the Gospel; the doctrine of justi- 
fication by works, or teaching which savours of 
that doctrine, 

1838 Fraser 5 Mag, XVII. 748 The theor>’ of Dissenters 
is national legalism; the theory of Churchmen is national 
gospel. X856 R. S. Vaughan Mystics (j86o) II. x. i, The 
frigid legalism of the creed of Islam. x86i Trench 7 Ck, 
Asia 83 The first great battle which the Church had to 
fight >vas -with Jewish legalism. x^ThMacm.Mng. XXXIV. 
533 A new system of Christian legalism arose which reigned 
for centuries. 1901 Expositor ywa. 12 It is by its relation 
to legalisrn that Paul has to define Christianity. • 

2. A disposition to exalt the importance of law 
or formulated rule in any department of action. 

1878 R. H. Hutton Scott i. 3 That disposition towards. .* 
legalism of mind. 1885 Dicey Led. Stud. La^v Const. z6o 
Federalism, lastly means legalism .. the prevalence of a 
.spirit of legality among the people. 1898 A tlantic Monthly 
LXXXII. 444/2 Englishmen and Americans .. are pro- 
foundly influenced by the spirit of legalism. 

Ije^alist (legalist), [f. Legal + -ist,] 

1, Theol. An adherent or advocate of legalism ; 
one who believes in or inclines to the doctrine of 
justification by works. 

1646 E. F[isher] Mod, Divinity Tille.p., \Vherein everj’ 
one may cleerly see how far he . . deser\'eth the name of I 
Legalist. x6sx Baxter’ .yam// R, 1. i. § 6 (ed. 2) 8 To 
make Salvation the end of Duty, is to be a Legalist. 2678 { 


R. Barclay Apol. Quakers viii. § 8. 252 There were no dif. 
ference . . betwixt those who are under the Gospel, and meer 
Legalists. 1826 J. Jay Chr. Contemplated iii. 78 They 
were not Antinomians : they were not Legalists. x86o 
Trench Serin. Westm. Abb. xxxli. 370 He is not afraid of 
being called a legalist, a preacher of good works, instead 
of a_ preacher of faith. 1879 Farrar Si. Paul II. 73 Be- 
coming a Jew to the Jews, a legalist to legalists. 

2. A Stickler for legality. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 19 Dec. i They are so far from being 
disorderly that they are the most prudish of legalists. 

3. a. One veised in the law ; one who views 
things from a legal standpoint. 

1829 Southey All for Love ix. xxli, A sorry legalist were 
he who could not in thy boasted plea Detect its fatal flaw. 
1838 D. Jerrold Men Charac., y. Runnyviede ii. \Vks. 1864 
III, 174 John, however, could not silently assent to the 
position of the legalist. x86r Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. 
ill. clxvi. 1S7 No legalist dares maintain that [etc.] 1897 
Fairbairn Catholicism (1899)473 The whole attitude was 
.. that of the legalist rather than the moralist. 

b. An officer of the law; a hzaW^. jocular. 

1835 Blackw. Mag, XXXVII. 867 The prostrate legalist 
. . lay motionless. 

Hence Le^g-ali'stlc a., of or pertaining to a legal- 
ist ; characterized by legalism. 

2882-3 ScHAFF Encycl. Relig. Kn(nvl.\ll. 1770 Legalistic 
Jewish Christians. 1894 ThinkerV. 439 Malachi was com- 
pel led to raise his voice against the extreme legalistic stand- 
point. 

Xiegality (l/grediti). Also 5 legalite, 6 lega- 
litee. [ad. (directly or through) F. ligalit^, med. 
L. legdlis, f. L. legdlis Legal.] 

1. Attachment to or observance of law or rule. 

0x460 G. Ashby Dicta Philos. 1126 Poems 94 A[nd] for 

trouthe a[nd3 noble legalite (L. et propter veritatem ei 
iegalilaiem]. 1656 Blount Giossogr., Legality, the keep- 
ing the Law. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps iii. § 3. 65 Much 
contest between two schools, one affecting originality, and 
the other legality. j8^ Mill Liberty ii. (1865) 29/r It 
made an idol of asceticism, which has been gradually com- 
promised away into one of legality. 

b. Theol. Insistence on the letter of the law; 

reliance on works for salvation, rather than on free 
grace. personified. 

2678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 29 He to whom thou wast sent 
for ease, beirfg byname Legality. 1772 Fletcher Checks 
Wks. 179s 11.200, I have heard them cry out against the 
Legality of their wicked hearts. 

c. The spirit or way of thinking characteristic 
of the legal profession ; pi. points of manner or 
speech indicative of this. 

2880 W. Cory Mod. Eng. Hist. i. 225 Legality delights in 
the ingenious contrivance of delays. 1893 D. C.^ Murray 
Time's Revenges III. xlvii. 268 Their militarisms and 
legalities made the more . . sentimental-minded folk alto- 
gether ill at ease. 

2. The quality of being legal or in conformity 
with the law; lawfulness. In early use, Legiti- 
macy. 

2533-4 Ad 25 Hen. VIII, c. 22 § z The right legalitee of 
the succession, 2637 C. Dow Innov. Charged upon Ch. 4- 
State Pref., The legality of the bishops exercising jheir 
jurisdictions. 1642 Fuller Holy 4- Pro/.St.xw. xili. 183 
In these, as in all doubtful recreations, be well assured 
first of the legality of them, a 2677 Barrow Pope’sSuprem. 
(1680) 340 Bysigniiying iheirapprobation. .concerning. .the 
legality of their (Drdinaiion. 2792 Sir W. H. Ashubst in 
'Jerm Rep. IV. 59s The expences of litigating the legality 
of the fine. 2838 ThirlwaLL Greece III. 339 The legality* 
of their conduct had been virtually recognised by the 
Eleans, 2B63 H. Cox Instil, i. ix. 213 To try the legality 
of the proceedings .. against him. 1871 Freeman Nyn. 
Cong. (2876) IV. xvii. 54 It was the master-piece of William’s 
policy of outward legality, 

3. pi. Obligations imposed by law. 

2855 Cornwall 243 Mines not so conducted are established 
under the provision of the joint-stock act, and shareholders 
in them become liable to its legalities. 

4. slang. Tlie name of a gambling game. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 30 May 2/2 Belting on the tape is 
quite a tame affair in comparison to ‘legality’ .. At the 
‘ legality’ table I saw a per>on, whom I [etc.]. 

TMBgtilize (If’galaiz), v. [f. Legal + -tze.] 

1. trans. To make legal or conformable to law ; 
to invest with the authority of law ; to authorize, 
justify, sanction. 

a 2716 South Serin. (1723) VII. 75 The conditions re- 
quired to legalize such a defence of ourselves and fortunes. 
2791 Mackintosh Vind. Gallic. Wks. 1846 III. i 43 
could not. .legalise the acts of the body which created iL 
1824 — Sp. Ho. Com. I Tune ibid. 410 We may now be said 
annually to legalise military law. 2860 Hook Lives Alps. 

I, i. 2 There was a period in our histoiy. . when oppression 
was legalised. 2884 Sir H. Hawkins in Law Times hep. 

L. 816/1 The intention of the Legislature to legalise, .mere 
games of skill. ^ ... ,, 

2. To imbue with the spirit of the (Mosaic) law, 
to pervert in the spirit of legalism, t'are. 

1774 Fletcher Grace 4- yustice Wks. 1795 IV. 281 » 

win you still persist to legalize the gospel? 

U 3. intr. To practise as a la>vj’er. itonce-use. 

2855 Cornwall 244 Jobson still legalizes 

Hfnce I.e-ffaliza:tlon, the aetiop of • 

180S W. Tavlor in Ann. HI. 
completed the form of legal^tion. ^ stock 

tti. xxxiii. § 3.('S7® 3B0 ne Ic^i Ho.Ktxs 

Sv Tn ^he cpe™'e'ncoS:m;n. and legalisation of 

Tegalized (If-galsizd), fpl. «• [f- 

+ -ED 1 .] 
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LEGATIVE, 


LEGALLY. 

1 . Made legal, sanctioned by law. Of a wife : 
Legally married. 

1788 H. Walpole Rernitt. It. 20 The extreme outward 
devotion of the duchess .. seems to announce a legalized 
wfe. 1806 Weekly Foiit. Kev . ‘Z-j Dec. 947 The recruiting 
service, this legalized crimliing. 1828 Sewell Oxford 
Prize Ess. z Legalized facilities for divulging the property 
and resources of individuals. 1878 DbwDitNiT'//^. LU. 532 
The Church remained in the legalised servitude to which 
Napoleon had reduced it. 

2. Imbued with the legal spirit. 

1818 Scott Hri. Midi, ix, The doctrines of a legalised 
formalist, such as Saddletree. 

Jjegally tlf^ adv. [f. Legal + -lt-.j 
In a legal manner; according to law, lawfully. Also, 
in a legal sense; from the point of view of law. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 111. xxii. (1634) 460 Hee.. 
blndeth not himselfe with a certaine law to call all men 
legallle. 1622 T. Scott Bel^. Pismire j That man might 
..performe actions .. legally according to a rule. 1647 
Crj^RENDON Hist. Reb. 11. § 68 The King was as Legally 
possessed of that Right, as of any thing else he had. ^17x3 
Berkeley Hylas <5* Pk- iih 1871 I. 332 Putting a 

criminal legally to death, is not thought sinful. 1766 
Goldsm. Vic. IV. xxxi, I never was legally married to any 
woman. x8x8 Cruise Digest (td. 2) VI. 24 His trust^s 
would be legally seised according to the uses of his will. 
X834 pRiSGLE ^/r. Sk. V. 100 The laws of Holland had., 
prohibited the aborigines from being legally sold. 1843 
S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. II. 213 They determined to 
pursue the matter legally before the judges, 
l«e'galness« rare. [f. Legal + -NESS.] = Le- 
gality (ill quot. sense I b). 

a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled tv . ike Spirit (1867') 387 They 
impute legalness, as they call it . to the minislrj*, under 
which they have no mind to continue, 2727 in Bailey 
(vol. II). 

Ijegautine (le'gKutin), a. fas if ad. Lat. type 
'^legantmtisf.legant~.'^T.ip^(t.oilegare\ seeLEGATE 
and -INE.J Incorrect synonym of Lecatine. 

1533-4 25 Hen VII ly c. 21 § I Jurisdictions legantine. 

a 1562 G. Cavendish IVolsey {1893 65 There was made 
a solempne procession, and my lord Cardynall went pre- 
sently ill the same, apparelled in his legantyn ornaments. 
i64x Milton Anintadv, Wks, 1851 HI. 229 Sending,. 
Bishops and Archbishops, .with a kind of Legantine power. 
*759 Hume Hist. Eng. (1778) IV. x6 Wolsey . . erected an 
office, which he called the legantine court. 176^ Rodertson 
Clias. Vj III. XL 304 To exercise his legantine functions 
with the mo-t ample power. 1847 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Ch. 
XL xx8 The summons . . to attend a legantine Council. x86S 
Stanley IVesitn. Abb. vl (ed. a) 517 They met •• under his 
[Wolsey’s] Legantine authority. 

Legar, obs form of Ledger. 
t Le^ataTiau, a. Obs. rare-'^. [f. med.L. 
legatSn-us i f. legalus Legate) + -an.] Of or per- 
taining to a legate or deputy. 

X766 Amorv 7. BuncU (1770) IV. 83 Jesus Christ came 
with a legatarian power from God, the Supreme Being, to 
declare his will to mankind. 

Legatary (Ie*gatari), a. and sb. Also 6-7 
legatarie, 0, 8 legatory, (7 ligatory, 8 lego- 
tiry). [ad. L. iSgdtdriuSy f. legdt^urn a bequest, 
f, legdre to bequeath.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a bequest ; of the 
nature of a bequest. 

1676 IL Dixon Two Testaments 30 The Promissory and 
Legatary part thereof [Gods Tc'.tamentl was the second 
time confirmed by a solemn Oath. x8i8 Cruise Digest 
(ed 2) VI. 201 The testator intended to use his subsequent 
words of recommendation in a legatary sense. 

B. sb. One to whom a bequest is left ; a legatee. 

1542 Records Gr. Arles (1575) 4** The mind of the Tes- 

tatour is to be taken fauorahly, for the ayde of the lega* 
lories [1646 ligatories] when there rysctfi suche doubts. 
X570 Dee Math. Pref. n Contributed by the legataries to 
the heirc. ^ 16x5 Donne Serm, exHi. V. 538 i-ut if those 
goods be liable to other debts, the legataries shall have 
no profit. X700 Rhode Isl. Col. Kcc. {1858) III. 424 If any 
executor shall refuse or neglect to appear.. upon the com- 
plaint of a legatory. 2726 Ayliffe Parergon 21 As when 
a Man makes his Debtor his universal Heir or Legatarj'. 
*795 W\THn Decis. Virginia 26 The Law supposc.s the 
benevolence of the testator toward the legatarj’ to have 
continued. Levity ^ SorrowW. 148 {¥. H.i Legatarj’. 

Legate (le-gA), sb 1 Also 2-7 legat, (6 lyget). 
[a. Ob', iegaty ad. L. ligdliis, pa. pple. of legdre to 
send As a deputy (also, to bequeath).] 

1 . An ecclesiastic deputed to represent the Pope 
and .armed with his 'authority. Legate of the 
etvss ; one entitled to have a cross borne before 
him, as an emblem of dignity. 

1154 O. E. Ckrotu .an. 1x23 (Laud MS.) On J>a ilea tyma 
com an Legal of Rome Henri w;c5 ;^ehaicn. c 1205 Lay. 
24501 Of Home he wes legat and of ban hirede prelat. 
a X300 Cursor M 29358 Alle baa lais hand on clerk be- 
houis ga to )*€ pape or his legate, to soilled he. 2387 
Trf-visa Higlen (Rolls) 11. 115 Bonefas, archcbls'ihop of 
Canlcrburj', bat was legat of be croj’s. 1516 Plumpton 
Corr. (Camden) 217 'Hicr comes a lyget from Rome to my’ 
lord Carldcnall. 2595 Shaks. yohn v. ii. 65 Looke where 
the holy Legate comes apace. 1638 Penit. Conf xil (1657) 
^23 In nis dajTs there cnlrcd this Kingdom a Legat from 
Rome, a 2745 Swift Hist. Stephen in Lett (1768) IV. 291 
Henrj* the j'oungest was bishop of Winchester, and the 
ivope's legate in England. 2754 Hume Hist. Eng. (1762) I. 
244 The Pope A.madc the archbishop of Canterburj* his 
legate. 2875 I'cNsn^DN Q. Mary m. i, I hear this Legate’s 
coming To bring us absolution from the Pope. 

b.. The nilcr of a Icf^ation, i.c. one of the pro- 
vinces of the Papal States. 


1653 H. Cogan Scarlet Gown 85 Urban. ..sent him Legate 
to the Citj’ of Ferrara. 2670 G. H. tr. Hist. Cardinals ii. 
in. 188 At present he is Legat of Ferrara, a considerable 
ligation. 2756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) III. 243 The 
most illustrious Domenico Maria Cursi being legate .. of 
Ravenna. 

c. Legate a (or latere (f also in semi-Eng- 
lish or English form, of latere^ of the side) : the 
designation of a legate of the highest class, one 
whose acts are regarded as virtually those of the 
pope himself. 

1522 Abp. Warham in Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser. nt. I, 239 
Which wer forboden by your Graces aucioritie as Legate 
de latere 01 the See apostolique. 1528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 
so He hath a tytle of S. Cecile, And is a Legate of latere. 
a 2550 Image ipocr. tv. 28 in Skelton's Wks, (1843) H* 439 
And then the Cardinall With tytles all of pride, As legates 
of the side. 2554 Act i 4- 2 Ph. d* Mary c. 8 § i The Pope's 
Holiness. .sent hither.. the Lord Cardinal Pool, Legate 
latere. 1670 G. H. tr. Hist. Cardinals i. lit. 77 Any Car- 
dinal that goes Legat a latere to any Foreign State. 2708 
Loud. Gas. No. 4444/2 The Pope chang'd his design of send- 
ing a Legate Latere to her Majesty. 1839 KEicHTLEv/fwi?. 
Eng. I. 133 A further hardship was the sending of special 
ministers, legates ‘a latere*. 

transf 2628 T. Adams Heaven made sure Wks. (1629) 
904 These (God's mmistersjare Legatia Dispencers 

of the Mysteries of Heauen. 

2 . gen. An ambassador, delegate, messenger. 

2382 Wyclif Isa. Ivii, 9 Thou...sentist thi legates aferr. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 5038 The dishonour j'C did to my dere 
legat. ri45o St. Cutlibert (Surtees) 2732 Legates with 
letters aftir him went. 2579 Lyly Buphues (.Arb.) 146 
A certelne Gentleman heere in Athens invited the kings 
Legats to a costly and sumptuous feast. 2672 L. Addison 
W. Barbary no We gave also to j’our Legates two special 
horses. 1692 S. pATRtCK Anstu. Touchstone 18 The Apostles 
were the Legats and Interpreters of Christ. 2784 Cowfer 
Task ii. 338 There stands The legate of the skies. 2855 
Motley Z?xx/^/x in. v. II. 291 He suffered the legates 
from Utrecht to return, .withtheir heads upontheirshoulders. 

3 . Rom. Hist. The deputy or lieutenant of a 
general, or of the governor of a province ; under 
the empire, the governor himself. Also transf. 

2474 Caxton Chesse 45 The rookes ben vj’cayrs and 
legates^ of the kyngc. 2577-87 Harrison Descr. Brit. x. 
in Hollnshed Chron. 1. 31 It IWight] was. .wonne from the 
Britons by Vespasian the legat. 2601 R. John.son Kingd. 
^ Commw. (1603) 120 With the armie they sende divers of 
their gentlemen as Legats or providitors, who never stlrre 
from the side of the captaine Generali. 2869 RawlinsoN 
Anc. Hist. 483 The legates who commanded legions upon 
the frontiers. 

f Le*gate, sb.^ Obs. Also legatts. [a. OF. 
legal legaiOf ad. L. legditwty neut. pa. pple. of 
legdre to bequeath.] A legacy or bequest. 

*447 Rolls of Parl.y, 129/2 John Brokley. .by hts Testa- 
ment.. made other diversez Legatez to diversez persones, 
greteand notable. 2479J.PASTON in P.Lett.^Ao, 849 HI. 267 
The funeral costes, dcites, and.legattcs. 2502 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 91 These my legattes herin conteynyth truly 
fulfyllyd. c 2530 Pol. Rel. L, Poems 32 In dysposj’ng 
thy legatys, pay lirsic ihy servanntis. 

Legate (Ifg^^’t), v. Also 6 leggett. [f. L. 
ppl- stem of legdre.] irans. To give by 
will, to bequeath. Often, to give and legate. 

2546 /kV//in Trans. Cumbld. fy Westmld. Arch. Soc, X. 
26, I gif and leggett vnio Richerd my sonn all my hous- 
holde stuf. 1582 Will of R. Milles (Consistory Crt, Canter- 
bury), The towe hundred poundcs to them legated shall., 
come whqly vnto my sonne Thomas. 2672 True Nonconf. 
497 Legating peace as his proper blessing to all his followers. 
2880 Muirheao C<Tr«x Digest 528 There were four forms of 
legating, — vindication, damnation, permission, and precep* 
tion. x888 Law Rep.^ Ho. Lords XIII. 376 The oval inlaid 
table I legate to — . 

+Le'gate,/iz.///f. n&rlh. Obs. [cid.'L. legal- 
us, pa, pple. of legd-re to bequeath.] Legated, 
disposed of by will. 

*533 Wills 4* Inv. H. C. (Surtees 1835) 211 The resydue of 
my goodes not legale nor bequest. 

Legatee (le-gatr), sb. [f. Legate v. + -ee^.] 
A person to whom a legacy has been bequeathed. 

2679-88 Seer. Serv. Money Chas, ^ fas. (Camden) 09 
Thom.'is^ Haj’tcr, a legatee to John JVIoorhouse. 2693 T. 
Power in DrydeiCs juvenal xii, (1607) 3*3 The former 
Leptces are blotted out 1782 Cowper Charity 45 Mammon 
m.ikes the world h’ls legatee Through fear, not love. 2822 
Hazlitt Tabled. I. xii. 281 L.egacics and fortunes left, on 
condition that the legatee shall take the name and style 
of the testator. 2880 Muirhead Ulpian xxiv. § 20 A legacy 
cannot be charged on a legatee. ** ^ 

Hence tlie:ffatee* v. rare^^, trans.^ to hand 
over to a legatee, to transfer by will. 

2707 Slat. Acc. Scott. XIX, 269 A mortification, legateed 
by Mr. John Kemp. 

Legateship (le'g^Jip). [f. Legate sb.i + 

-SHIP.] The dignity and office of a legate. 

2556 Chron. Gr, /V/arr (Camden) 96 lliomas Creme some 
tyme archebj’.sboppe of Cantorberj* . . was desgraded of hys 
leggaishcppc. 2653 H. Cocan Scarlet Gozvn B6 In his 
Ixrgatcship of Ferrara he carried himself very wiselj*. 1774 
J. Collyer Hist, Eng, II. 203 The cazdinal AnagnI .. had 
succeeded Albanoin tncicgateship. 2876TENNysoN O. Mary 
V. v,_The Holy Father Has ta'en the Icgatcsliip from our 
cousin Pole. 

Lo’gatcss, nonce-wd. A female legate. 

1827 Carlyle Germ. Rom. III. ara She was.. his Castle- 
Stewardess, and Legatess a Latere for his domestics. 

Legatine (Ic’gatm),*!. [f. Legate + -ineI. 
Substituted for the earlier Legantine and Lega- 


TIVE.] Of or pertaining to a legate ; having the 
authority of a legate. Legatine constitution (see 
quot. 1 765). Legatine synod : one held under the 
presidency of a (papal) legate. 

1622 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, ix, vuL 487/2 [The Papal 
Legate) studied to make vpp that by his Legatine Glorj’ 
which hee %vanted by his Princes countenance. 2630 tr. Cam. 
den's Hist. Eliz. Introd. 3^'rhe Bishops, .had acknowledged 
his Legatine authoritj’, in prciudice of the Kings pre- 
eminence. 2647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. \'iiL 26 ThU 
was allowed of by Offa the great in a legatine Sjmod. 1751 
Hume Hist, Eng. (1761) I. viil 178 Becket had obtain^ 
from the pope a legatine commission over England. 2765 
Blackstone Comm. I. 82 The legatine constitutions were 
ecclesiastical laws, enacted in national synods, held under 
the cardinals Otho and Othobon, legates from pope Gre- 
gory IX and pope Clement IV. 2879M1SS Yonce Cameos 
IV. iii. 36 Having accepted the legatine commission with- 
out the icing’s consent, 2883 C, Beard Refbrt7t. ix. 308 The 
acceptance by the clergy of Wolsey’s legatine authoritj*. 

Lega’tion (l^g^^’/an). Also 5--6 legacion, 
-yon, [ad. L. legcHion-eiiiy n. of action f. legdre: 
see Legate sb."^ Cf. F. legation^ Sp. legacioHy Pg. 
legafao, It. legazionef] 

1 . The action of sending a deputy or representa- 
tive, esp. a (papal) legate; the fact of his being 
so sent. Also, \to send in legation. 

2460 Capcrave Chrolu (Rolls) 260 To whech Parlement 
cam the duke of Gloucetlr fro Yrlond expressing the Kjmgis 
costis in Yrlond; and his legacion was so acceptabil, ttat 
the clergy graunted him a dyme, and the laj’ fe a fiftene 
1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. ir. x. i To the Priests and 
Levites sent in legation from the Sanhedrim, he professed 
that himself was not the Christ. 2738 Warburton (/iV/d 
The Divine Legation of Moses. 2794 .Suluvan View Nat. 
II. 214 The object of Moses was to support his divine 
legation. 2875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xviil. 108 *^6 
legation of a cardinal was . . bound up in the popular mind 
with heavy fees. 

2 . The object for which an ambassador or legate 
is sent, his mission or commission. 

2470-85 Malory Arthur v. viii, [Thej*] wente toward 
Rome^nd shewed theyr legacj’on & message to the poles- 
tate and Senate. 2490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. 77 Anne her 
[Dido’s] suster went incontynent towarde encas, to make 
unto him her feble legacion. 2494 Fabyan Chron. vi. dix. 
148 The sayde Lewys .. gaue answers concernynge thejT 
legations and messagj^. 2530 Palscr. 238/1 Legation, a 
message, tegation, 2660 K. Coke Power d- Snbj. 144 
Alfred. .could not give any assent to their legation. x8^ 
Milman Lai.Chr. ix. it. (1864) V. 208 Innocent had chosen 
a German by birth, perhaps from his knowledge of the 
language, for this important Legation. 

3 . concr. The body of deputies sent on a mis- 
sion ; a diplomatic minister and his suite. Now 
chiefly (exc. in secretary of legation) used when the 
minister has not the titular rank of 'ambassador*. 

2^3 North's Plutarch (1612) ii6r {Cscsar AugustnPi Cor- 
nelius the Centiner chief of this legation or ambassade. 26x9 
ViscT. Doncaster Lei, in Eng. «5- Germ. (Camden) 148 To 
^ve him thankes for honoring this legation thus. 275^ 
tr. Keysler's Trav, (2760) IV. 420 A secretary of lection 
•. supplying their place. <2x859 Macaulay Hist. Eng.' 
xxiiir V, 74 The report which the English legations made 
of what they had seen and suffered in Russia. 

b. The official residence of a diplomatic minister. 

2863 Fortune Yedo fy Pekingxy.iz His Excellency.. gave 
me quarters in the Legation. 2886 Miss Gordon Cuwmikc 
Wand. China II, 257 Really good robes, .are. .offered for 
sale at all the Legations and other European dwellings. 
290X Allen Siege Peking Legations v. 113 Next morning 
we heard that the Belgian Legation had been burnt. 

C. attrib. 


2886 Miss Gordon Gumming Wand. China II. 337 
recently restored Legation buildings. 2900 Martin Siege 
in Peking v.84 The marines.. were occupj’ing commanding 
points on the legation walls, or making .sorties from the 
legation gates. 2901 Allen Siege Peking Legations vi. 2X t 
Answer was returned that the Legation guard were simply 
acting on the defensive. 

4 . The dignity and office of a legate (see Legate 
.^) ; a legateship. 

2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 93 By vertue of his 
Legation it belonged vnto him to dispose of all things taken 
in that sacred war. <t 2639 SromswooD Hist. Ch. Scot. u. 
(*677) 58 He had accepted a Legation from the Pope, 1701 
w. Wotton Hist. Rome Z70 He was appointed to go^as 
Legale to the Proconsul of Afric. That Legation being 
^lavcus [etc.]. 2855 Milman Lat. Chr. vii. W. 
(1864) IV. 149 The Archbishop had. .received from him the 
^gallon to France. 2864 W. Forsyth Cicero (1667) 43° 
He wrote . . to Antony to request that he might have a 
legation given him. 

6 . Fonnerly, one of the provinces of the Papal 
States, governed by a legate. 

1841 W. SrALDiNG Italy ff It. Isl. III. 30 Deputies .. os- 
sembled in^ the end of 1796, and creeled the two 
legations with the Modenc.se duchy into a commonwealth. 
2848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blands Hist. Ten Y. L 583 
Cardinal Berneui notified. .his holiness’s determination to 
send his troops into the legations. 

1 6 . A gift by will, a legacy. Obs. rare^^. 

2586 Ferne Bias. Gentrie 301 He. .is bounde to bearc th^ 
n^e,. .by cause this is a condicionall legation or gift- . 

Hence Ziega'tion v. iutr.y to go on -a legation, 
lega'tionary a., of or pertaining to a legation, 
qualified or ready to go on a legation. 

2864 Carlyle Frtdk. Gt. IV. 460 Now Legationing in 
«o/«gn parts. Ibid. 506 Plenty of legatlonar>' Sieurs. *805 
Ibid. V. 623 The Marischal’s legationary function. 
Negative (le-gativ), <z. {sb:) [ad. late L. ll^a- 
tfvus, f. legdre : see Legate v. and -ative.] 



LEGATE AIT. 


A.. adj, a. In Ugative hull, commission \ Em- 
powering as a representative, deputing; conferring 
the authority of a legate, b. Of or pertaining to 
a legate. C. rarely. Of or pertaining to an am- 
bassador. 

1S37 !yish Aci 28 Hen. VIII, c. 19 § t Appeales, juns- 
dictions legative,. .and instruments of sundry natures, a 1548 
Hall Ckron., Hen. VI , 100 b, By a Bull legatyve, whiche he 
purchased at Rome, he gathered so muche treasure, that 
[etc.]. 16*3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, ni. ii. 339 All those things 
you hatie done of late By your power I^gatiue [tnod.'cifd. 
legaltne] within this kingdom. 1631 J. Burges Ansxv. AV- 
joineil 86 If the Church haue a ministery to appoint . . tlien 
must shee needs haue a commission legatiue. ^ 1638 Sir R. 
Cotton Abstr. Rec. To-ver 27 Thus did Cardinall WoUey 
with Wareham the Arch-Bishop of Canterbury and all other 
the Bishops of the Kingdome after hee had got his Legative 
power. x886 Law Times LXXX. 146/2 An attache, not 
being a domestic seiyant of an amba^saaor, was not entitled 
to the legative privilege of exemption from process in the 
courts. 

fB. sb. ? Something entrusted with a message. 
*^57 J- Pettus in Loveday's Lett. (1659) Aiv, The latter 
Age hath even robb'd the poor of their raggs, torturing them 
with Mills and other Engines, till in paper they are made 
Legatives to most of our humane aitairs. 

+ liegatuait. Sc. Ohs. rare'^K [ad. med. L. 
legat-us nat-us lit, ‘ legate bom i. e. having an 
inherent right to the dignity of a legate. Cf. F. 
Hgat-ii^.'l An archbishop (e. g. of Canterbury) who 
in virtue of his office exercised the rights of a 
papal legate, 

1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) i Johne Archbischop 
of sanct Androus Legatnait and primat of the kirk of Scot- 
land. 

II Legato (l^ga'tt?), a. {adv., sbi) [It.: lit, 
‘ bound \ pa. pple. of legare to bind L. ligareS\ 
Smooth and connected, wiili no breaks between 
the successive notes : used as adj. or adv., esp, as a 
direction to a performer to render a passage or piece 
in this style ; also as sb, (Opposed to staccato.') 

x8ii in Busby Diet. Mns. (ed. 3). x8is Eurofean Mag. 
LXVIII. 154 Van ii is another instance of good legato 
style. 1848 Rimbault rst Bk. Piano 01 Legato, in a 
smooth and connected manner. x 83 s \V. Glover Mem. 
Cambr, Chorister \. xxlv. 275 All the niceties and varieties 
of legato, staccato [etc.]. 

Lector [a. L. legator, agent-n. f. 

legare to bequeath.] One who gives something by 
will; a testator. 

x6sx G. W, tr. Cowels Inst, 133 A Legator may make a 
Substitution Pupillary, 1687 Bryden I/ind .J- P, n. 375 A 
fair estate, Bequeath'd by some Legator's last intent. X84S 
McCulloch Taxation n. vL § 3 1x853) 298 The greater 
number of legators might have defeated the tax. 1878 j. 
Stark Scot, Claims 18 The residue of the legator's estate. 
Hence Iiegato*rial of or pertaining to a lega- 
tor or testator. 

1883 J. Payn Thicker than IVater HI. xH. X15 Knowing 
that his codicil was secure, the legatorial anxieties which 
were obviously consuming those about him were not without 
their charms for him. 

Legatory, obs. form of Legatary. 
t Legature. Obs. rare — ^. [f. Legate 

+ -URE.] The dignity and office of a legate; 
legateship. 

rtx674 Clarendon Relig. 8f Policy vi. (1811) I. 278 The 
Parliament ..forbade him to usurp the privileges of his 
Legature. 

Legaunce, legauns, obs. forms of Ltgeance. 
Leg-bail. Used in the jocular phrase to give 
(Sc. take) leg-bail, to run away, decamp ; see Bail 
sb.y 5 c. Hence sometimes used (in allusion to 
this phrase) = unauthorized absence or departure, 
* French leave \ etc. 

*774 Fercusson Poems (1807) 234 They took leg-bail and 
ran awa \Vi' pith and speed. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. 
Tongue s.v. Leg, To give leg bail and land .security, to run 
away. x8o8 Sporting Mag. XXXII. 122 We have more 
occasion.. for leg-bail than they have. ■ xB6i Hughes Tom 
Brotwt at Ox/, xi. (1889) 107 [He] was giving them leg-bail 
as hard as he could foot h. 1889 Centurv Mag. FeK 632/1 
Judgment was enforced by the scalping-tinife, with leg-bail 
or a tribal warfare as a court of last resort. 

Lege, obs. form of League, Ledge, Liege. 
t Legeance Ohs. Aphetic f. AllegeanceI. 

X3.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxix, He felede no 
leggaunce of his peyne. 

t Legeance 2 . Obs. Aphelic f. Allegeance 2 . 

CX4*S Saints' Lives Prol. in Anglia VIII. 707 Legeauns 
and auctorites of holy writte. ^1425 St. Mary ofOignies 
Prol. ibid. 134 Ainonge his writynge . . hee puttik legeauns 
and figuratif spekynges. 

Legea(u)nce, obs. form of Ligeance. 
Lege-bell-AVA-^^//: see Lich, body, corpse. 
Leged, obs. pa. t. Lay v. ; obs. f. Legged. 

+ Lege de moy. Obs. ? Also lege moy. App. 
X the name of some dance. 

Skelton 0 >/. Clout And howe Park's of Troy 
Baunced a lege de moy [il/5‘. a lege moy]. — E.Rummyng 
587 She made it as koy As a lege de moy [v.r. lege moy], 

II Legem pone. Obs, The first two words 
(forming the heading) of the fifth division of Psalm 
cxix, which begins the psalms at Matins on the 
25th day of the month they were consequently 
associated with March 25th (quarter day), and 
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hence used as an allusive expression for : Payment 
of money ; cash down. 

*573 Tusser Hush. x. (1878) 22 Use {legem pone) to pnie 
at ihy daie, but v.se not {Oremus) for often delaie. xsga 
Harvey Hr:u Letter 18 Without Legem pone, wordes are 
winde and without actuall performance, all nothing. 1504 
Barnfielo Shiph. Content xxxtx, If legem pone comes, he 
is receau’d. When Vix heutd habeo is of hope bereau’d. 
x6ix G. Rucglc Ignoramus ii. vii. (1630) 64 Hie est legem 
Pone\ hie sunt sexcentas coronsc. x6xB Mvnshui. Ess. 
Prison 26 All their speech is legem pone, or else with their 
ill custome they will detaine thee, 1694 Motteux Rabelais 
IV. xii. 48 They were all at our service for the Legem pone. 

Legen, obs. form of Lacgin. 

+ LegeilCe. Obs. Also 5 legeans. App. s= 
Licence. 

14., MS. Cantab. Ti. V. 48,1^44 (Halliw.), If he my3t 
have legcans For his synnes to do penans, Schrifte he 
thou^te to take. xsiS Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 94 
The legence gevin to vnfremen to saill with merchandeise. 
Legend (le'd^end),^^. Forms: 4-5legand(e, 
4, 6 legeand, 4-7 legende, 5-6 -ent(e, 6 -eant, 
5- legend, [a. F. Ugende (recorded from 1 2th c.) 

= Sp. leyenda, Pg. legenda, lenda. It. leggenda; ad. 
med.L. legenda 'what is read*, f. legare to read. 

For the formation of fem. verbals from the gerundive stem, 
cf. med.L . prxbenda 'prebend*. It, lavanda washing, etc.] 

1 . The Story of the life of a Saint. 

CX37S Sc. Leg. Saints x\\i. iMarcus) 108 To sancte march 
turnand myn hand, as I in his legand fand. c 1386 Chaucer 
Hun's Pr, T. 301 In the lyf < * seint kcnelm, 1 rede . . how 
.• I hadde- leuere than my sherte That ye hadde rad his 
legende, as haue I. <^*430 Li/e St. Hath. (1884) 65 Thys 
glorious virgyn seynt Kateryne had alle these jeftes as hir 
legende sheweth tofore. 1500-20 Bunbar Poems xxx. 21 
In haly legendls half I bard allevln, Ma sanctis of bischoppis, 
nor freiris, be sic sevin. 1597 Hooker Eecl. Pol. v. xx, § 9 
Legends ^ing growne in a manner to be nothing els but 
heapes of friuolous and scandalous vanities. 

2 . A collection of sniiits* lives or of stories of a 
similar character. The Legend, spec, a medieval 
collection of saints* lives written by Jacobus de 
Voragine, Archbishop of Genoa, in the 13th cen- 
tury ; now usually called the Golden Legend {Le- 
genda Aurea), the name popularly given to it in 
the Middle Ages. 

c X340 Cursor M, 20900 (Fairf.) Qua wille haue mare of 
bis matere r€de)>e legende & 30 mai here. ^1380 Wyclif 
Sel. IVks, III. 344 Afiir bileve of hooH writt, pat lellib of 
Petre and obir a^stlis.. taken we bUide bileve of many 
obir hat b«i seintis, as of Clement and Laurence and 
obtr pat pe Legende spekib of. 1483 Caxton {colophon) Thus 
endeth the legende named In latyn legenda aurea, that is 
to saye in englysshe the golden legende. x6xx Cotcr., 
Legendier, the golden Legend ; a booke of the Hues of the 
SaTnts. x6x2 Bacon Ess.^ Atheisme (Arb.)33o, I had rather 
beleeue all (he fables in the Legend, and the Alcaron, 
then that this vnitiersall frame Is without a minde. 1649 
Alcoran p.ix, They [Mohammedans] Invoke their Saints, 
of whom they have a large 3>gend. i66a STtLLiNOFL, Orig. 
Saer. I. v, § 5 The next Legend the world hath should be 
culled Lege/ida Orientalis. 1740 Lady^M. W. Montagu 
Let. to Lady Pom/rel 29 June, A belief In all the miracles 
in the Legend. 

•j- 3 . A story, history, account, Obs. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. O. fV. Pro). 473 The mosle partye of 
thyn lyf spende In makyngc of a gloryous legende 01 
goode wemen. ^1386 Shipman's T, 145 Thanne wolde 
I telle a legende of my lyf. What I haue suffred sjth I 
wasa wyC 1508 Punbar Tua vtariit svetnen 504 This Is 
the legeand of my HC 1560 Rollano Crf. Venus ill. 653 
Allegeand baith the aid and new Testamenlis Historyis, 
Scriptouris, & vtliens lang legentls. x6ox Chester in 
Shaks. C, Praise 43 The true legend of famous King Arthur. 
16x3 Jackson Creed it, xxxL § ii Christ Jesus who hath 
left us these his sacred laws, and legend of his most blessed 
life. 1616 Bullokar, Legend, a story of olde matters, 
CX645 Howell A*'//. (x6so) 98 ‘fhose rambling letters, .are 
nought else than a legend ofthe cumbersoro life and various 
fortunes of a cadet. 1671 Milton Samson 1737 Acts en- 
roll’d In copious Legend, or sweet L>tjc Song. 

t 4 . A roll, list, record. Obs. 

X377 Langl. P. pi. B. X. 376 J>ai I man made n^as and my 
name yentred In b« legende of lyf longe er I were. 1536 
Bellenden Cron. Scot, (1821) II. ico Thocht he be nocht 
nowmerit among the legend of papis. i6ox Marston Pasqutl i 
4* Kaih. u 356 Sir, I enrowle you in the Legend of my 
intimates, 

6. Led. A book of readings or ‘lessons’ for use 
at divine sei^dce, containing passages from Scrip- 
ture and the lives of saints. Ohs. exc. Hist, 

e 1440 Promp, Parv. 203/2 Legende {S. boke), legenda. 
*459 Poston Lett. I. 489 Inprimis, ij. antyfeners. Item, j. 
legande of hoole servyce. 1482 Will 0/ M. Paston ibid. 
III. 28^ A compleet legende in oon ^ok, and an anti- 
phoncr in an other book. 1549 Act 34- 4 Edvo. VI, c. 

10 .§ X All Bookes called .. Processionalles, Manilelle.s, 
Legends, Pyes, Poriuyses, Prj’mars . . shalbe . . abolished. 
1556 in Warton Life Sir T. Pope (1772) App. xvi. 319 
A fair legeant of parchraentc lymned with gold. 1605-6 
Act 3 Jas. /, c. 5 § rs Missals, Breviaries, Portals, Legendes, 
and Lives of Sainctes. a 1746 Lewis in Gulch Coll. Cur. II. 
165 A Legend ; in which were written the Lesvins to be 
read at Mattins. 1849 Rock Ch, c/ Fathers IV. xii. 212 
The Legend contained all the lessons out of Holy Writ, 
and the works of the fathers, read at matins. 

• 6. An unauthentic or non-historical stor}’-, esp. 
one handed down by tradition from early times 
and popularly reprded as historical. 

x6x3 . PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 506 That yee may 
know the Indians want not their Metamorphoses and 
Legends, they tell that a man .. had a daughter, with 
whom the sunne was in love. 1685 Stillikcfl. Orig. Brit, 


i. XT Having their minds naturally framed to believ- 
1-egends. _ 1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 
77 The kingdom .. is ten times as populous as when the 
legend supposes you and your sister-trollops to have lived 
there. 1768 H. Walpole Hist. Doubts 84 note. It would 
have required half the court of Edward the Fourth to 
franie a consistent legend. 1838 Thirlwall Greece I. 8g 
10 ^olus himself no conquests and no achievements are 
attributed by the legends of his race. x86o Hook Liz'es 
Abps. I. VI. 323 The legend which would attribute to Alfred 
the foundation of the University of Oxford. X900 G. C. 
Brodrick Me/n. 4- Impressions 156 It was deliberately and 
^ilfully employed to break down what has been called the 
Gladslonian legend.^ xpox Spectator 23 Feb. 277/2 The 
voracity of the pike is the subject of innumerable legends, 
b. in generalized sense. 

1847 Emerson Men, Swedenborg\l\%. (Bohn) 1. 334, 
I think of him as of some transmigrating votary of Indian 
legend. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. iv, x. (1864) II. 434 Legend 
dwells with fond pertinacity on the holiness of the saint. 

7 . A ■writing, inscription, or motto; chiefly spec. 
in Numismatics, the words or letters impressed 
upon a coin or medal. 

For attempts to distinguish legend and inscription, not 
now recognized by numismatists, see quots. 1611, 1727-41. 

x6ix CoTGR., Legende, a Legende, a Writing; also, the 
words that be about the edge of a peece of coyne. 1702 
Addison Dial. Medals iii, 153 We are now come to the 
Legend or Inscription of our Medals. X727-4X Chambers 
Cycl. S.V., In strictness, ihe legend differs from the inscrip- 
tion ; this last properly signifying words placed on the 
reverse of a medal, in lieu of figures. . . Everj’ medal has 
properly two legends; that on the front, and that on the 
reverse. 1855 SIacaulay Hist. Eug. xxi, As. .their edges 
were inscribed with a legend, clipping was not to be appre- 
hended. 2863 Reader 4 July 5 * Who is Griffiths?* is now 
a legend marked in paint on many of the ^valls about London, 
1869 Freeman Norm, Conq. (1876- III. xi. 38 No legend or 
effigy marks the graves of these royal Ladies, 
b. gen. "Written character ; writing, rare. 

1822 Shelley Fragm, Un/in. Drama 152 Like a child’s 
legend on the tideless sand, Which the first foam erases 
half, and half Leaves legible. 1836 Cardl. Wiseman Sex. •( 
Relig. 11. viii. 67 The learned .. applied themselves to the 
study of the enchorial, or as it has since been called, the 
demotic legend. 

H Misused for Legion. 

1598 Shaks. Meny JV. r. iii. 59 She has all the rule of hev 
husbands Purse: he hath a legend of Angels. 2682 Mrs. 
BtHuRoundheadsv.i, A Legend of his Bivels take himfor’t. 

8 . attrib. and Comb., as legend f book, lay, -maker, 
-monger, tale ; legend-circled, -tike, -stored adjs. 

X495 Buchess of York in Wills DoetoVs Comm. (Camden) 
4, 1 geve to Sir John More, a "“legend boke and a colett 
boke. 1842 Faber Styrian LnkecXc. 316 ’Thou •legend- 
circled thing, dread Euxine Sea [ 2821 Joanna Baillic 
Metr, Leg., Wallace ii. My “legend lay receive. *56^7 
Foxe a. iV hL (1596) 80/1 They seeme more *legendlike 
than tTuVbUke. 2^4 Essex Papers (Camden) 1. 282 Legend- 
like Storys. 2622 Fletcher JVildgoose Chase ii, i, A glorious 
talker, and a ■“ Legend maker Of idle tales. 2820 W. Tooke 
tr. Lucian I. 519 note, The Christian legend-makers. 2872 
Freeman Norm. Cortq. (2876) IV. xvii. 6x Norman panegy- 
rists and legend-makers. x68o H. hloRE Apocat. Apoc. 233 
No “Legend-mongers, nor intruders of absurd and impos- 
sible doctrines. 2893 W. C. Borlase Age Saints 13 Gilbert 
de Slone, a legend-monger of the fourteenth century. 2840 
T. A. Trollope Summer Brittany I. 2 The traditions of 
its gloomy and “iegend-stored histor>’. 2605 Bacon Adv. 
Lcam, l. vii. § 5. 34 That “legend tale of Gregorius Magnus. 

t Zje’g^ena, V. Ohs. [f. Legend sb.] trans. a. 
with out : To tell stories of; to tell of in legend, 
b. To tell as a legend. 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. i. i. 2 Nor ladies wanton love, nor 
wandring knight Legend I out in rimes all richly dight. 
2647 Trapp Comm. Ronr. xi. 2 Some have legended of him 
[sc, Elias], that when he drew his mothers brests, he was 
seen to suck in fire. 2670 Milton Hist. Eng. in, Wks. 
xBst V. 131 Some of these perhaps by others are legended 
for great Saints. 


^B^eudarian fled^ende^Tian). [^Legendary 

+ 1. The writer of a legendary. Obs. 

2677 W. Hughes Man 0/ Sht-Pt^U Biva, Which 1^ the 
Case of all their Legendarians, brought as Witnesses here. 

2. One who regards something (in quot. the 
gospel history) as of legendary character, 

2882-3 in Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 1. 748 The Broad- 
Church type of thought. .also includes the rationalist and 
the legendarian. 

Xegeudary (le'd.:: 5 endari), a. and sb.^ fad. 
med.L. legenddrius adj. and sb. (F. ligendaire, OF. 
also as sb. legendier), f. legenda ; see Legend sb. 
and -ARY,] 

A. adJ. 

1. Pertaining' to or of the nature of a legend; 
connected or concerned with legends ; celebrated 
or related in legend. Legendary period, age : one 
of which the accounts are mostly of the nature of 

*^15^-87 Foxe A. f, M. fisgS) AJ' 

miracles I leave to the reader to III 

good unto him. 2641 Milton Prel. E/xsc. 

78 That other legendarie piece found among the h^esotm 
Saints.. does bear the 

man Paxitent Pardoned in. iv. (17*^ 33® T^f-mdarv flero. 
no Romances, nor ha>-e I drewd m> any 1^*2. 

V.J-. III. ix. 393 

in the legendary accounts of the Kom /-,gA y g 
1762-71 H:Wal^le and 

Confining his m Had 
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rejected as a legendary tale. /tx 854 
hisi. u (1855) 47 The legendarj* period of Bniish hjstorj'. 
1856 Staslev Sinai <5* PaL ii. (1S58) 132 The view, whether 
historical or legendarj', of Mahomet over Damascus. 1875 
Jo\VETT/^Arii7(ed. 2) 1.26t The legendary Pythagoras is said 
to have sacrificed a hecatomb. 1900 J. G. Frazer Pausa- 
uias, etc. 45 Relics of a m>nhical or legendarj* past. 

adsoi. 1871 Earle PhiloL Png. Tongne 25 Something of 
the legendary hangs over his personal history, 
b. Of writers: Relating legends. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseiid, Ep. i. viii. 33 to meddle 
at all with miraculous Authours, or any Legendary relators. 
16S3 Stillincfu Orig. BriL\.4,s These Proofs .. depend 
chiefly on the authoniy of Simeon Mctaphrastes or other 
Legendary Writers. xjifZ Anson's ii. vii, 212 Ihese 

legendary WTiterSj of whose misrepresentations and falsities 
we had almost daily experience. 

2. Containing the * legend’ on a coin. 

1830 [E. Hawkins] Anglo-Fr. Coinage 9 Between the 
outer angles and the inner legendary’ circle. 

B. sIk 

1. A collection of legends, esp. of lives of saints; 
occas. = the Golden Legend. 

1513 Bradshaw Si. Werburge i. 2586 Amonge her systers 
all She caused to be redde . . The swcte legendary, for _a 
memoryall. 1571 Grindal Injnnc. at York 15 iv, Anti* 
phoners, Masse bookes . . Processionals, Manuallcs, Legen- 
daries. XS77 L’Islr {title) A Legendarie conleining an 
* Ample Di>course of the life and behaviour of Charles 
Cardinal of Lorraine, and the house of Guise. 

2. A writer of legends. 

1625 Jackson xxxii. §3 The Legendaries, thelatter 

Jewish Rabbines, and the Poeticall Encorniasls of heathen 
Gods or Heroikes. .'^.ynstific.Relig.Professedii.. 80 

Their shamelesse Legendaries report indeed, that we haue 
put men into Beares skinnes, and set dogges to woriw them. 
1653 J. SvE>tCER Prodigies {166s) 398 The ancient Grecian 
Historians and more Modern Legendaries studied onely to 
make their Relations miraculous enough. 1749 Bp. Laving. 
TON Ent/ius. Methodists «]• Papists U7S2) 57 The Legen- 
daries own that St. Catharine was slandered as a fond and 
light woman. 1849 Jas. Cirkut Kirhaldy oJGr.\\\, 67 A 
. .monastery, built . , by special desire (say the legendaries) 
of St. Michel the archangel. 

f 3. A legendary or unhistorical personage. Ohs, 

<2x662 HeylyN (1668) 474 The expunging of some 

Saints (which they falsly call Legendaries) out of the 
Kalendar. 

Zie'gended, a. rare. [f. Legend sb, + -ed 2.] 

1. Bearing a legend or inscription. 

<i 1849 Ulalnme vUi, The door of a legended tomb. 
x886 Ccntxtry Mag, XXXIL 595 The land of the legended 
fan and the lacquered box. 

2. Celebrated in legends. 

J893 lllnstr. Lend, Nexus Christm. No. 9/t The legended 
pursuit of Daphne by Apollo. 

t Iie'gender. Obs. rare~'. [f. Legend + 
-Eti 1.] A writer of a legend. 

i6xx Speed Mist, Gt. Brit. ix. vi. § 11. 487 Which to be 
true, a Legender of his Miracles can best relate. 

liegendist (le-d.^endist). [f. J-egekd sb, -h 
-IST.J A writer of legends, 

1664 H. More Myst, htiq, 472 Lying Legendists. 1832 
Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 312 This was decidedly an inven- 
tion of the legendist. 1859 Riley Z//'<’p'-d/^//i'Pref. 10 The 
Leqendiiit. .the Romancer, and the Poet. 

LegendizeCle’d.rjendsiz),?/. rare—^, [f.LEGEND 
rA + -iZE.] irans. To affix a legend to; to inscribe 
with a legend. 1889 in Century Diet. 

lie'gendless, a. rare — ^. [f. Legend sb, + 
-LEss.J Of a coin ; Bearing no legend. 

1^4 Traill Nezu Z.T<cirt« 130 That coin of language 
which, once so glittering and clean-cut, has been worn down 
to an unmeaning counter, dcviceless and legendless. 

t Iie*geild0USy a. Obs. rare~^. [f. Legend 
sb, + -ous.] Legendarj’. 

x686 Spec. Beat.r Yirginis 29, I have also passed over the 
many Legendous stories that are told of her. 

Iiegendrian (l/cl,:5e’ndrian), rz. Math. [f. name 
of Adrien Marie (i 752-iS33),an eminent 

French mathematician.] Pertaining to or invented 
by the mathematician Legendre, as Legcndrian 
coefficient yfintcliotty symbol, 
x88i Ettcycl. Brit. XIV. 414/1 The theory’ of the l>gcn- 
dri.in Coefneients. 

Iiegendry (ledjendri). [f. Legend jA + -itv,] 
Legends collectively. 

1^9 Ruskin .S*cT'. Lamps iv, § 8. 100 In places where its 
Icgcndry’ may l>c pl.ainly read, as in p.aintcd windows. x8^ 
'T. Sinclair in .-icademy 2 Apr. 247 Mr, Gilbert's fairy 
Icgendry. X882 Beresf. Hope Brandreths II. xxix. 226 
The broidure bright of homespun Icgendry On Homer's 
and on Virgil's awful robe. 

•MiO’ger, jA Obs. Also logior, liegor. ‘A 
cant term for a Londoner who formerly bought 
coals of the country colliers at so much a sack, 
and made his chief profit by using smaller sacks, 
making pretence he was a countr)* collier ’(Nares). 
Hence tX.o*gcring* vbl. sb, 

X59t Gref.nf. Disc. Coosnage (1593) Dab, The I.aw of 
I..egcring which i< a ileccit that CoUiars abu<ic the Com- 
monwealth wiihall, in hauing vnlawfull sacks, /bid.. The 
Legcr, the crafiic Collier 1 mcarL /A'fi, He carryelh the 
counlreycolliar home to hU legcring place, and there at the 
b.^ck gate causcih him to vnlo.adc, and, as they say, shoot 
the coles down. 159* — Cl/st. Courtier Eiij b. I am .. a 
Collier of Croyden, and one sir that haue solde many a 
manne a false sacke of co.Mcs. .. Indcede 1 haue becne 
a Lieger in my tyme in I^andon, and haue played many 
maddc pranckes. for which cause .. the Pillory hath eaten 
off both my cares. 


tLe'ger, a. Obs. Also 6 lieger, lyger, 7 
leagar. [a. F. legcr (=Sp. ligero, Pg. ligeiro. It. 

popnl.ar L. type Veviarius, f. levis 
light.] Light, not heavy ; slight, trifling. Also, 
nimble. Hence Iie’gerly adv. 

1481-go Howard Hoasch. Bks. (Roxb.) 425 Item, my Lord 
poyde to the .irmerer of Flaunderes apon his lejer harnes 
vjx. viijV. a 1S33LD. Berners //Kowexi. 382 Huon,-vvhowas 
lyger and light, lept by the syde of the serpent and g.nue 
hym a great stroke. is^S Cooper Thesaurus, Agilis, nim- 
ble, light, lieger, quicke, quiuer. Ibid., Agiliter, nymbly, 
lightly, liegeriy, quiuerly. 1598 Daluscton d/fM. Trav. 
G iv b. By his Physiognomy ye would iudge him leger and 
inconstant. 

Leger, obs. form of Ledger. 

Legerdeheel. Obs. nonce-wd. [An altera- 
tion of legerdemain by the substitution of heel for 
the last syllable.] ‘Light-heeled’ pranks. 

160S Chap.man ah Fools Plays 1873 1. 151 If your wines 
play legerdelieele, though j'ou bee a hundred miles offl yet 
3'ou shall be sure instantly to find it in y'our forheads. 

Legerdemain (ledjajdrmei’n). Forms : 5 
lygarde de mayne, lechardemane, legerde- 
mayn, 6 legerdemane, -dymeyne, -du-maine, 
-dimeane, ledgerdemaine, -mayne, ligier de 
meyna, -demayne, du mayne, legier du mane, 
ligerdemayne, lieger-du-mayne, liger, legyier, 
lygier demaine, 6~7 legerdemaine, -mayne, 
-mane, legierdemain(e, -dumain(e, leigerdu- 
main, -demaine, 7 leger du main, mein, leiger 
du mayn, logger-, legeirdemaine, 8 leidger 
domain, 6- legerdemain (in 6-8 written as two 
or three words, and with hyphens), [a. F. leger 
de main, lit. ‘light ofhtind’: cf. Leger c.] 

1. Sleight of hand ; the performance of tricks 
which by nimble action deceive the eye ; jugglery; 
conjuring tricks. 

X4.. Lvdg. Daunce 0/ Macabre, Lygarde-de-mayne now 
helplth me right noughte. cxegj^Cath. Angl. zixi/z (Add. 
MS.) To play lechardemane, /<x«cra^m/'/. 2528 ’Ro'i Bede 
x;/«»(Arb.) 114 O churche men are wyly foxes More crafty 
then iuggelers boxes To play Hgier du mayne leached. 1562 
Bulleyn Bk. Simples 30a, Man^ Inkepers with their 
hostlers through a cast of legerdemain : can make a pecke 
of drafie and Beanes, buye three bushelles of cleane Pease 
or Beaues. 1584 R. Scot Discov, Witcher, xiu. xxH. (1886) 
263 The true art . . of ju^gUng consisteth in legierdemaine ; 
to wit, the nimble convetance of the hand. 1596 Spenser 
F, Q. V. ix. 13 For he in slights and jugling feates did flow, 
And of legierdemayne the mysteries did know. 16x3 R. C, 
7 'ablf Alph, (ed. 3), Legeirdemaine, lighl-handednesse, 
crafiie .slights, and conuelance. 2622 Beau.m. & P'l. Beg* 
gar's Busft ill. i, Will ye see any feates of activity, Some 
sleight of hand, leigerdematne ? X707 Farquhar 

Strat. v. v, What's here? Legerdemain 1 By this light, 
my lord, our money again ! 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 
111. 220 The name of a magician.. has.. been assumed and 
abused by masters of leger de main. 2817 Coleridge Biog. 
Lit. 1x6 The professors of legerdemain at our village fairs, 
pull out ribbon after ribbon from their mouth. 2856 Dove 
Logie Chr. Faith 11. ii. 115 'The legerdemain of the skilful 
trickster who deceives our very senses. 

2. Irans/. and Trickery, deception, hocus- 
pocus. 

2532 More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 639/2 Hys lygier de- 
maine in stealing. 2565 Jewel Def, ApoL (1611) 529 Wei 
may we iest at your vnhandsome and open legierdumaine, 
that so vainly .^ecke to blinde vs with a painted shadow of 
the Spirit of God, 1679 Hist. "Leizer 13 This whole busi* 
ness was nothing but pure Legerdemain and Knavery. 2722 
SiiAFTESD, Charac, (1737) 1. Advice to Author i. i. 255 
There is a certain Knack or Legerdemain in argument. 2796 
Mrs. Glassb Cookery \X\. 134 By this sort of legerdemain, 
some fine estates are juggled into France. 2823 Lincard 
Hist. Eng. VI, 282 The theological legerdemain, by which 
Cranmer pretended to nullify the oath of obedience . . to the 
pontiff. 2875 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 134 We are inclined 
10 regard the treatment of them (paradoxes) . . as a mere 
legerdemain of words. 

't'b. An instance of this ; a trick, a juggle. Obs. 
2550 Bale Eng. Votaries 11. I iv, Thcyr preuy leger- 
demaines wer not muche to be trusted. 2579 Lyly Euphues 
(Arb.) 2x9. 1 would not that all Women sliould lake Pepper 
in the nose, in that 1 have disclosed the Jegerdemaines of a 
few. 2625 Gonsah'id'sS/ Inquis. Contents, '1‘he treacheries 
and legerdemaines of the Inquisition in practice and exer- 
cise. 1663 Gekbier Counsel 48 He must with his Eyes 
follow , . the line wherewith the Joyners work is measured, 
that it be not let slide through the Measurers fingers, since 
..a Leger de M.*iync may be prejudicial to the paymasters 
purse. 

+ 3. A sleight-of-hand . performer, a conjnrer. 
Obs, rare-"^, 

2695 CiDUER Len-e's Last Shift 11. (1606) 25 The Fool 
diverted me and I g.ave him my hand, as I wou’d lend my 
Mony, Fan, or Hankcrchicf to a Legerdemain, that 1 might 
see him play all his Tricks over. 

4. attrib. or as adj. Pertaining to or of the nature 
of legerdemain or juggler}'; juggling; tricky. 

2576 Newton Lemnic's Complex. 11, ii. lox Some luglcrs, 
& Legier du maine players, 2683 Dryden LtYe Plutarch 
Dcd. 25 'Dicsc legerdemain authors arc for telling stories to 
keep their tricks undiscover'd. 2707 Curios, in Husb. 4- 
Card. 91 Jugglers, who show Legerdemain Tricks. 2743 
Lend. 4- Country ISrcuf. i. (ed.4) 39 In such a Legerdemain 
Planner, as gulled and Infatuated the ignorant Drinker. 

J* Rinrv Diary{cA. 2» 171 A legcrdematmman 
four guineas a day. 1812 Southey in Q. Prv. 
yin. 96 Phantasmagoric and legerdemain miracles. 2836 
L Giliiect Chr, Atcnem. iL (1852) 47 The legerdemain 
Kinii or criticism resorted to by our adversaries. 


Hence f liejferdeinai'ii v. intr. (also with ;V),to 
perform tricks, to use deceit ; lefirerdemai'nish 
(T., resembling that of legerdemain; Iiegerde- 
mai nist, a performer cf legerdemain, a conjurer. 

2483 Cath. Angl. ivsl-z 'To Legerdemayn ..pancraciari, 
a 2678 Marvell Hist. Poem in Poems Affairs State (1697) 
99 Baal’s wretched Curates Legerdemain’d it so, And nev^ 
durst their Tricks above-board shew. x8., Worcester x86o 
(citing Observer) Legerdemainist. 2877 F. C. Burxasd 
Ride to Khiva 10 You know what a good Legerdemainist 
1 am. 2888 Sat, Rex*. 21 Jan. 71 No one ever performed 
tliat operation in a more legerdemainlsh fashion. xSoi 
Critic (U. S.) 31 Jan. 57/2 The handkerchief tricks of the 
legerdemainist. 

t Legerity. Obs. Also 6 liger-, leiger-, 
legieritie. [nd. F. Uglreti •. see Leger a. and 
-ITV.] Lightness {Jit. ss.-nAJig .') ; nimbleness. 

2561 Throckmorton Let. to Eliz, 29 Apr. in Tyiler Hist. 
Scot. (1864) III. 146 Some others of her nation that b« 
inclined to greater legerity, inconstancy, and corruption. 
2598 Barret Theor. Warres i. ii. 12 A signfe of great 
ligeritie and lighlnesse. 255^ Shaks. Hen. V, iv. i. 23 
The Organs newly moue ^Vith casted slough and fresh 
legeritie, 2599 out 0/ Hum. 11. i, I 

have . . the Leigeritie, for [certain feats of legerdemain]. 
2600 Dr. Dodypoll iii. iv. in Bullen O, PI. 111. 133 'I'he 
legieritie' of her sweet feete. 2640 tr. Verdere's Row. 
of Rom, 11.164 Considering that his legerity would more 
advantage him then his force, he concluded to combat him 
with judgement. 2822 'W. Tennant Thane of Fife\\.y\ 
Worming his way with strange legerity. 1830 Galt Aurmr 
T, III. xvL (1849) 238 Had I not cause for thankfulness on 
this occasion that 1 had been formed with such legerity, 
t Legge, V, Ohs, rare, [Aphetic form of 
Allege v.^j irans. To alleviate. 

c 2400 Rom. Rose 5016 Som socour, To leggen Inr of hir 
dolour. 

Iiegge, obs. form of Ledge 
I iegg(G)aimce, obs. forms of Ligeance. 
3 jegged (legd), a. [f. Leg sb, + -ed Hav- 
ing legs (of a particular kind, shape, or colour); 
freq. in parasynthelic combination with adjs., as 
}i\KEji-/eggedy bai‘e-legged, black^legged^ Bow- 
legged, crook{edy legged, long-legged, two-legged, 
etc. In Jderaldry,\iti^\i\g legsofa specified tincture. 

2470 Sir j, Paston in P. Lett. No. 637 II. 394 He is 
legged right i now, and it is reportyd that hys pynlell is 
as Tong as hys legge. a 2529 Skelton E, Rummyng 50 
Legged lyke a crane, 2552 Huloet, Legged crokedly and 
ill fauored. ^1570 Pride Ltnvl. (1841) 64 But he were 
legged as was Actseon. 2572 Bossewell Armone 111.36 
An Owsell d’Argente, beaked golde, legged gules. i6ie 
Shaks. 7 'emf>, u. a. 35 Leg'd Tike a man. 2652 Gaulb 
Magastrom. 186 The spindle legd are fearful; hairy 
legg’d, lustful; stump legg’d servile; bow.legg'd, various. 
2697 tr. Le Comte's Mem, China Ii. (2737) 39 A row of 
eunuchs.. stood on each hand close legtred. 2765 'I'rcat, 
Dorn. Pigeons 134 The Trumpeter is a Bird.. very’ feather- 
footed and leg’d. 2822 Scott Pirate vii, Tripiolemus was 
a short, clum-^y, duck-legged disciple of Ceres. 2864 Bou-- 
TELL Her, Hist, d* Pop, xv. § 25 3) 204 Three popin- 

jays or, collared and legged gu. 2898 Daily Nexus 24 Isov.- 
2/2 Stiffbacked, legged chairs, legged sofas.. are out of 
place in an Eastern house. 

b. Legged dollar ^leg-dollar (see Leg sb, 17). 
267a CorshiU Baron-Crt. Bk. in Archxot. « 5 - Hist. Coll 
Ayrff Wigton (1884) IV. 104 Withholding from him ane 
leged dolour, at 55., anentthe niffer of ane horse. CX689 
Depred. Clan Campbell (18x6) 200 Ane leggil dollor. 

Hence Iie'^^edly adv, 

2659 'I’oRRiANo, Gamhescaminiei leggedly, according to 
the fashion of shanks. 

Ijegge(n, obs. form of Lay v. 

Legger (le'gaj). [f. Leg + -erI.] A man 
who propels a canal barge tlirough a tunnel by 
thrusting his legs against the walls. 

2836 SluG. Head Home 7 'our 143 These men. .are called 
Meggers* for they literally work the boat with their lejs. 
or kick it from one end of the tunnel to the other. 184X 
Bref.s Gloss. Terms Cix>, Engin., Loggers, the name given 
to the men employed in conveying a barge through a canal 
tunnel, -by means of pushing with their legs against the 
side walls. 

Legger, variant of Ledgeb. 

Iieggery (le-gari). nonce-idd. [f. Leg sb. + 
-ert.] a manufactory or storehouse of legs. 

_ 1830 CoLF.RiDOE Const, cii. A- State 212 That mundu! 
immundus on which we, nnd others less scantily furnished 
front nature’s crawl, delve, and nestle. 

Leggett, obs. form of Legate v. 

+ Leggiadrons, a. Obs. rare. [f. It. 
dro light, sprightly + -OES.] Graceful, elegant. 

16^ Jos. BExuMotrr Psyche xvlll. xl. Those beams of 
leggiadrous Courtesy Which smil’d in her Deportment. 
Ibid. XIX. xvii, The queen of soft leggiadrous Love. 
Legginess (le’glnes). l-eggy condition. 

2893 Eeitnel Gaz. Aus- 213/3 She (a bitch] .. "'.is nutch 
out of coat, which increased her legginess. 

Legging (le*giQ), j/i. Chiefly//. Also S-9/{j 
leggins. [r. Leo sb, + -ingI (but cf. 

In pi. A pair of extra outer coverings (usually of 
leather or cloth), used as a protection for the legs 
in bad weather, and commonly reaching from the 
ankle to the knee, but sometimes higher. 

2763 In F. B. Hough Siege Detroit (iBGo) 200 Tlic Men to 
be clothed, hut in a light Manner; a cloth Jnckel, 
Waistcoat, Legging i(:c. will l>c sulficienL 2809 A. liES»:Y 
7 'rax\ 156 A pair of legging?, or pantaloons, of scanei 
cloth, which.. cost me fifteen pounds of beaver. 282tCLAK»^ 
I’ill, Plinstr. II, a6 With Icatlier leggings on, that step* 
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the snow, 1839-40 ^V. Irving WolferVs R. (1855) 203 
A hunting-shirt of dressed deer-skin . . and leggins of the 
same, fringed from hip to heel. 1869 E. AJ Parices Pract, 
Hygiene (ed. 3) 413 Long leggings reaching over the knees, 
and made of half-tanned leather. 

Plence Le’Gfginged it., having leggings. 

1837, 1832 [see leather-legginged in Leather sb, 5 dj. 1891 
Miss Dowie Girl in KarJ>. 39 My yellow legginged feet. ‘ 
Legging (le’gig), vbl, sb» [f. Leg v. + -ing 1.] 
Making a ‘ leg’ or obeisance. 

1873 Blackmore Maid of SA. {i88t) j6o All the bowing 
and legging 1 had seen in the Royal Navy. 

ILe*gging, ppl. a. [f. Leg z/, -f-ixoS.] That 
makes a ‘ leg ’ or obeisance. 

1602 W. Bas Sword «5* Buckler B, A legging foole, a 
well-embracing hand. 

XiGggy (.le'gOj U‘ Conspic- 

uous lor legs ; having disproportionately long legs ; 
lanky-legged. 

1787 ‘ G. Gambado ' Acad» Horsemen (1809) 3a If you are 
a short man, you spur the saddle cloth ; if you are leggy 
you never touch him [the horse] at all. 1827 Sporting 
Mag. XX. 170 Great numbers of our racers. .have always 
been too leggy. 1883 Stevenson Siherado Stj. (1886) 67 
He looked neither heavynoryet adroit, only leggy, coltish, 
and in the road. 

b. slang^. Characterized by a display of legs, 
1866 Daily Tel. 10 Jan. 7/3 This festival . . has been 
pitiably vulgarised .. by Christmas numbers of periodicals, 
Christmas concerts, leggy burlesques, 2887 Pall Mall G, 
17 Oct. 1/2 ‘ Leggy’ burlesques. 

Legh, obs. form of Lee ji.l, Lie ji.l, Lye.' 
t Ee^-harness. Obs. Forms: see Leg sb. 
and Harness ri. Armour for the leg. 

1388 Wyclif 1 Sam. xvii. 6 And stelyn leghameis [1388 
bootis of bras] he [Goliath] hadde in the hipls. 1426 Lyuc. 
De Guil. Pilgr. 8178 Legharneys ys lefft be-hynde. That 
thow mayst, at lyberte, Hyr dartys and hyr brondys fle. 
1513 Douglas AEneis xii. vii. 114 Hys lymmis in leg. 
harnes gold begane, Claspyt full clos. x6ax Holland 
Pliny II. 514 Nailes, studs and tackes imploied about 
greeues and leg-harneis. 0x653 Gouge Heb. x. 36 

Shooes, or legg-harnesse, whereby men are enabled to hold 
out in iheir way. 1828-40 Tytler His/. Scot. (1864) II. 
67 Armed with . . leg-harness, sword, spear, and dagger. 

*509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxvii. (Percy Soc.) 130 
Good hope his legge barneys sholde be. 

Leghe, obs. form of League Lie. 

Ii&ghed, obs. pa. t. Lay v.^ Lie t'.s 
Leghere, obs. form of Ltau. 

Leghorn (leg^jn, le*gh|jin), [Use of the place- 
name Leghorn^ ad. It. Legomio (ii5--i7th c.), now 
replaced by. LivornOy repr. the classical L. name 
LibttrnttsP^ 

1 . The name of a straw plaiting for hats and 
bonnets, made from a particular kind of wheat, 
cut green and bleached, and so called because im- 
ported from Leghorn .in Tuscany j a hat or bonnet 
made of this plaiting or some imitation of it. 
(Used both simply and in attrib. use, as Leghorn 
bonnet, chip, hat, plait,') 

1804 European Mag. XLV. 412/2 Hats of a foreign manu- 
facture, imported from Italy, and therefore denominated 
Leghorn Chip. 1805 Trans, Soc. Arts XXIII. 223 The 
Gold. Medal of the Society was this session voted to hir. 
William Corston, of Ludgate-Hill, for a substitute, of his 
invention, for Leghorn Plait, for Hats, S:c. Ibid. 231 
A specimen of plaited straw, manufactured, .in this country, 
similar to that imported from various parts of Europe, 
under the denomination of Leghorn. x8x8 Lady Morgan 
Au/obiog. (1859) 64, 1 bought myself a chapeau de soleil, 
with corn flowers stuck in the side of it— a regular Leghorn. 
1823 spirit Piibl. yrnls. (1825) I. 6 She . . split the young 
lady’s Leghorn by one thump of her .fist. 1893 Peel Spen 
Valley 271 The great leghorn bonnets which they prized so 
highly. 

2 . The name of a breed of the domestic fowl. 

1869 Rep.U.S. Commissioner Agric. 485, ‘15 hens, mostly 

Leghorns and Black Hamburgs. Ibid.^ Mixture of Leghorn 
and native breed. 1874 L, Wright Illusir, Bk, Poultry 
423 While most Spanish breeds are delicate, the Leghorns 
are extraordinarily hardy, besides being much superior as 
layers. Ibid. 425 The white Leghorn cock. 
Legia(u)nce, obs. form of Ligeance. 
Legibility (ledaibi-liti). [f. Legible: see 
-ITY.] . The quality or condition of being legible. 

.*®79 J- Goodman Penitent Pard. 1. iv. (1713) 105 The 
divine goodness did supply that defect, as to the greater 
lines of vertue and vice, by. the plain legibility of his provi- 
dence. 1812 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXIX, j8i 
Perhaps they . . should have been accompanied with an ex- 
purgatory index, pointing out the papers which it would be 
fatiguing to iJeruse, .and thus decimating the contents into 
legibility. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, iv, The words em- 
blazoned in all the legibility of gilt letters and dark shading.- 
1862 -Lady. Llanover in Mrs. Delanys Corr. Ser. 11. III. 
289^ note, A hand which for clearness, compactness, and 
legibility exceeded any writing the Editor ever saw. 1880 
Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue 143 A few slight variations, often 
repealed, will make a great diflTerence in the legibility of a 
page, to the eye that Is unaccustomed to such variations. 
Legible (le-djTb’l), a. (sb.) Also 4 legeable, 
s legibylle. [ad. late L. hgibilis (6th c.), f. legSrc 
to read : see -ele.] That can be read. 

a-. Of ■writing : Plain enongh to be read ; easily, 
made out or deciphered. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xlii. (Agatha) 283 And wr>Tine \'es in 
pat tabil rycht fare lettire S: legeable. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
212/2 Legibylle, legihiUs.- 1560 Warde tr. A/e.vis* Seer. U. 
8 b, Dresse the letters after thys maner.. and they shalbe 


legible. 1620 Middleton Chaste Maid v. i, A fair, fast, 
legible hand. 1662 J. Davies tr.f7/<rrtrzW Voy. Atnbass.^o^ 
Strange Characters so eaten out by lime, that they were 
not legible. 1719 Swift To Yng. Cler^'m. Wks. 1755 II. 
II. II Their heads held dowi. .within an inch of the cushion, 
to read what is hardly legible. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod, 
Par. Churches 218 Over each Iwx should be a legible 
inscription. 


b. Of compositions : Accessible to readers 
{itonce*use') ; also, easy to read, readable, rare. 

1676 W. Happiness o^ People Pref., For their 

sakes who . . were denied the opportunity to be of the 
Auditory, I have condescended to make it Legible. 1820 
Shelley Lett. Prose Wks. 1880 IV. 178, 1 am translating in 
ottavarima the Hymn to Mercury... Aly next effort will be, 
that it should be legible, a quality much to be de.sired In 
tr.Tnslations. 1840 Mill Diss. 6* Disc, (iSsp) II. lar.French 
books are supposed to be sufficiently legible in England 
without translation. 

c. iransf. and fig. 

160S Bacon Ady. Learn, ii. iii. § 2. 16 That excellent cor- 
re.spondence, which is betweene Gods revealed will and his 
secret will, .is not legible to the Naturall Man. X649 Blithe 
Eng. Improv. [mpr. (1653) To Rdr., I have . . endeavoured 
to make my thoughts as legible as 1 can. 1691 Wood Ath, 
(O. H. S.) III. 112 His epitaph is legible in the larg 
volumes of his workes. 1703 Collier Ess. 11. 102 People’s 
opinions of themselves are commonly legible in their coun- 
tenances. 1774 Jefferson Autobiog. App., Wks. 1859 I, 
141 The great principles of right and wrong are legible to 
every reader. 1825 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Superannuated 
Man, My fellows in the office tvould sometimes rally me 
upon the trouble legible in mycountcnance. 

d. TiSssb.pl. Matter for reading. rare~~'^. 

1864 Realm to Feb. 1 National education too much re- 
sembles the powerful W'inch ofa literary air-pump, screwing 
up the demand for legibles, and lightening the atmospheric 
pressure of criticism on the supply. 

Hence Zie’gilileuess, legibility. 

1727 in Bailey voI. II. 

Legibly (le’d^Tbli), adv. [f. Legible + -LY 
In a legible manner; in legible characters; so as 
to be easily read. Also fig. 

1586 Warner Alb. Eng. 11. IxL (1612) 2(^ His banner had 
the picture, and in gold King Edwards Cozen Elenor was 
legibly inrould. i66a H. More Myst. Iniq. 97 Whether 
written in the outward Word, or legibly engraven upon the 
Table of his Heart. 1699 Bentley Phal. 240 It’s yet 
legibly and plainly IIPflTOJS OS. 1709 Steele & Addison 
Tatler No. lor r 7 A shaking Hand does not always write 
legibly. 1833 Act 3 <5^ 4 IVill. IP, c. 46 § 84 The rules., 
shall DC legibly painted upon boards. 1859 Kingsley Misc. 
(i860) 1.36^4 Whether his books treat of love or political 
economy, theology or geology, it is there, the histoiy of man 
legibly printed. 1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) III. 
xiv. 356 The great tale of which it became the theatre is 
legibly written on its natural features. 

Legicide (Ie-d5is3id). rare—K [f. L. legi-, lix 
law + -cide I.] A destroyer of laws. 

1689 Tutchin Heroxck Poem 7 A TjTant Troop of Legi- 
cides .. Such as Free Rome of old, Destroy’d and Fought. 
Legier, obs. form of Ledger; var. Leger sb. Obs. 
Legier domain, etc., obs. ff. Legerdemain. 
fLe’gifer. Obs, [a. L. iegifer, f. llgi-, lex 
law -Jer bearing, bringing.] A legislator. 

160a ^V, Watson Decacordon 53 Thus haue all lawes and 
legifers with great maicsiy, ordained a distinction ot place, 
regard, and esteeme to be had of euerj' person. 1604 'r. 
Wright Passions v. iv, 213 That the Legifers should have 
no lesse regard to Love, then to Lawes. 1612 T. James 
yesni/s' Down/. 57 Such Lords, lawlesse Sirs, and Legifers 
they take themselucs to be. 

t Legi'ferous, a. ohs.—^ [f. prec. + -ous : cf. 
-FERGUS.] ‘ That makelh or giveth laws’ (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656). 

Legific (lf<^3i*fik), a. [ad. L. type *legifiafs, 
f, legi-, lex law + -Jicus : see -Fic.] Pertaining to 
the making of laws. 

1865 J. Gkote Treat, Mor, Ideas x. App. {1876) 224 Prac- 
tically, in many cases, authority or legihe competence has 
begun in bare power. 


i* Legiformal, Obs. rare~‘^, [f. assumed 
L. ^legiform-is (f. legi-, lex law -i- forma Form 
sb.) -AL.] ? Of a legal form or character. 

a 1693 Urquhari's Rabelais ill. xlii. 344 There are Heaps 
of these Legiformal Papers. 

•fLe'gify, ei. Obs. rare^'. [f. L. legi-j lex 
law-t'-FY.j intr. To make laws. 

1658-9 Bttrioii^s Diary (1828) IV. 95 Is it fit that iho^e 
that have no right nor foundation should legify amongst us? 


Legion (If'dijan). Also 3-5 legiun, 4legioun, 
lygioun, 4-5 legyoun, 5-6 legyon. [a, OF. 
legiun, legion (mod.F. ligioix), a. L. legidn-em, 
legio, f. legere to choose, levy (an army) : cf. -lON.] 
1 . Rom, Antiq. A body of infantry in the Roman 
army, composed of different numbers at different 
periods, ranging from 3,000 in early times to 6,000 
under Marius, and combined usunlly tvith a con- 
siderable complement of cavalry. 

, CX205 Lav. 6024 Werren on alche legiun pus feole leod- 
hempen, six hu^'end & six hundred & sixli iferen. C1330 
R.'Brunne Chron. (iSiot 30 Fro Charles kyng sanz fatle 
thei brought a gonfaynoun pat SaynL Morice in bataile 
[bare] befor he legioun. 1387 Higden (Rolls) II. 

75 When at the prayer of Oenuis he queens .. leglouns of 
Rome were i-sende in to Irlond, ho was Caerleon a noble 
citee. • 1494 FauyaN Chron. iii. lv.36 Claudius sent certayne 
Legions of his Knyghtes into Irlande to rule that Countre, 
and retourned hym selfe to Rome. 2598 Barret Theor, 
JVarres Gloss. 231 Legion, amongst the auncient Romaincs,- 


LEGIONARY. 


certame companies of their people of warre : consisting 
of 5 or 6000 foolemen, and 300 horsemen. 1606 Smaks. Ant. 

Cl. m. vn. 72 You heepe by Land the Legions and the 
Horse whole, ^do you not? i6ix — Cyinb. iv. ill. 2*4 The 
Romaine Legions, all from Gallia drawne. Are landed on 
your Coast. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, ii. 378 As Legions 
in the Field their Front display, To try the Fortune of some 
doubtful Day. 1838 Arnold Hist. Rome I. i. 25 The thirty 
centuries which made' up the legion. 1856 Emerson AV/r. 
Traits, Ability/NV.i. (Bohn) II. 33 [The Roman] disem- 
barked his legions, erected his camps and towers. 1869 
Rawlinson Anc. Hist. 398 The legion was light, elastic, 
adapted to every variety of circumstance, 

D. Applied to certain military bodies of modern 
times. Foreign legion [ = . Ugion iirangere‘\\ a 
body of foreign volunteers in the French army in 
the 19th century, employed in the colonies or on 
distant expeditions. 

1598 [see Legionary B.] 1802 James Milit. Diet, s.v., 
The British legion which served in America. Ibid., I’he 
Polish and Belgic legions, that form part of the French 
army. 1809 Wellington in Gurw. Desp, V. 219 A legion is 
I understand a corps consisting of one, two or more bat- 
talions of infantry and a proportion of cavalry and artillery. 
18x5 XI I. 313 It appears impossible for the Hanoverian 
Government to bear the expence of the Legion as now con- 
stituted. X838 Murrays Hand-hk. N.Germ. 154 The Farm 
of La Haye Sainte .. was at first occupied by the soldiers 
of the German Legion. 02877 Mrs. Norton Bingen on the 
Rhine, A soldier of the legion lay dying in Algiers. 

2 . Vaguely used for; A host ot armed men. 

t:x325 Chron. Eng. 633 (Ritson) The spere That Charle- 

mayne wes wonet to here Tofore the lioly legioun. ?0 1400 
Morte Arth. 605 The lege-mene of Lettow with legyons 
ynewe.^ C1440 Par/ono/e 26gi Wyth hym a legyoun Of his 
knyghtU._ 2595 Shaks. ya/in 11, i. 50 'I he aduerse windes 
. . haue giuen him time 'To land his Legions all as soone as 

I. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad Xiii. 845 Nor knew great Hector 
how his legions yield. 1738 Glover Leonidas lu 3x8 With 
lightening blast their legions. 

3 . A vast host or multitude (of persons or 
things) : freq, of angels or spirits, with reminiscence 
of Matt. xxvi. 53. 

0x300 Cursor M. 15809 If i mi fader wald be-seke, I moght 
wit-vten lett Haf tuelue tbusand legions. 2362 Langl. P. 
PI. A. I. T09 Lucifer with leciouns lered it in heuene. e 1380 
Wyclif Sel. IVks. III. 264 Many lygiouns ofaungels. 24x3 
Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) v. xiv. (1859) 79 No doule but many 
a legyon wenten to the foote of ()lyuet, ordeynyng theyr 
procession to br>-ngehym thcrupon, 2500-20 Dunbar 
viii. 9 With angenis licht, in legionis, Tliow art iilumynit 
all about. 2605 Shaks. Macb. iv. iii. 55 Not in the Legions 
Of horrid Hell, can come a Diuell more damn’d In euils, to 
top Macbeth. 2634 Canne Neccss. Separ. (2849) *34 To 
sustain even a legion of reproaches, 2667 Milton P. L.^ i. 
30X He., called His Legions Angel Forms, who lay in- 
trans’d. 2751 Johnson Rambler No. 96 P xo Innumerable 
legions of appetites and passions. 2824 W. Irving T, Trax>, 

II. 19 As 1 approached the house, a legion of whelps sallied 
out. 2865 J. H. Newman Geronttus § 4 So now his [Satan’s] 
legions throng the vestibule. 2865 Lecuy Ration. 1. i. 25 
The air was filled with unholy legions. 

b. In hfark V. 9 and echoes of this passage; 
esp. in the (somewhat inaccurate) allusive phrase 
their name is Legion = ‘ they are innumerable 
2382 Wyclif Mark v. 9 A legioun is name to me for we 
ben manye. 2526 Tjndalu ibid.. My name is Legion, for 
we are many. 2602 Shaks. TvjcI, N. hi. iv. 95 If all the 
diuels of hell be diawne in little, and Legion himielfe pos- 
sei.t liim. 2665 Scepsis Sci. xviii, 116 The same 

undivided essence .. is here multiplyed into Legion. 1848 
iJicKENS Dombey xiv, ‘'Fheir name is Legion she replied. 
2873 Helps ^ Mast.vi. (1875) 143 The number of 
such sayings anticipated by this original maxim is legion. 

4 . Legion of Honour [ = F. legion d'honnein'^i 
an order of distinction, founded by Napoleon Bona- 
parte in 1802, conferred as a reward for civil or 
military services, etc. 

1827 Scott Napoleon V. 63. 1837 Marryat Olla Podr. 
x.xix, The innkeeper was a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour. 2841-4 Emerson A'w., Abw. «5‘ AVa/ Wks. (Bohn) 

I. 250 The world is full of masonic ties, of guilds, of secret 
and public legions of honour. 

6. Nat. Hist. (See quot.) 

2859 Page Handbk. Geol. Terms, Legion . . A term occa- 
sionally used in Natural History classification to express 
an assemblage of objects intermediate in extent between a 
class and ort/er. A class may thus embrace several legions, 
and a legion contain many orders. 

6. attrib, OT adj. = innumerable, multitudinous. 
2678 Norris Colt. Misc. (1699) 282 By this it [PrWeJ be- 
comes a Multiplied, 'a Legion evil. 2795 Southev jl/cin oj 
Arc X. 443 SVhen pouring o’er his legion slaves on Greece, 
The eastern despot bridged the Hellespont, 2892 C. Jamk 
Rom. Rigmarole 148 The poor curate’s wife..wih the 
legion family clothed from the odds and ends of her rich 
sister’s cast-offs. r j t 

3jeffionary (iPd^snari), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
legiondritts , f. legidn-em Legion sb.x see -ari-J 
A. adj. 

1 . Of or belonging to a legion. _ 

2577-87 Holinshed Chron. \yjlp ‘if 'q*?-?! e '/acUus 

ariesouldiers.butcerleinebandsofaids. *58* Ledonarj* 

Hist. Annot. (1591) 5= In former tim^.. the Legonao 
Cohorts were cquall, of fiue ^ prindple or 

T. Browne Pseud. Ep.\'. x- 249 Ruben^ Ephraim. 

Legionar>' standards, that is ,,2 Aliais and 

and Dan, 1796 Morse us as to the fegion- 

monumental inscriptions, which tns Arnold //ist, 

ary stations of J multitude of legionarj* 

Rome (1846) I. xhe bronze eagle, 

soldiers. 1892 Archaeologia L to have been 

prob-ably rightly supposed by Mr. jojt- 
a legionarj' one. . 
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b. Of an inscription, mark, etc, : Designating 
a particular Roman legion. 

Legionary rine (Rom. Antiq.): a finger-nng bearing a 
number, formerly thought to have been worn by Roman 
soldiers, lh£ number being supposed to be that of the legion. 
This view' Is now abandoned, as the numbers go up to loo, 
while the highest legionary number w’as 28. 

1851 D. Wilson Preh,Aniu (1663! II. ni. ib 38 Its legion- 
arj* inscriptions indicate the several portions— erected by 
the different legions and cohorts. Ibid. 67 The legionary 
tablets of the Scottish wall are its most interesting relics. 
1863 Q. Pcv. CXIV. 382 The legionary mark of the tile. 
1869 Fortnum in ArchxoU XXVI. 146 Bronze ‘Le- 
gionary ring’. . on which is engraved the so-called legionary 
number. ' ■ r 

2. Constituting or consisting of a legion or 
legions. 

1670 Milton Hist. Enr. 11. Wks. 1851 V. 53 The Silures 
. .besett the Prefect of his Camp, left there with Legionarie 
Bands to appoint Garrisons 1776 Gibbon Dccl. ^ F. (1869) 
I. i. 25 The whole body of legionary infantry amounted to 
six thousand one hundred men. 1827 De Quixcey jl/zrritf?/* 
Wks. 1862 IV. 52 The Roman legionary force. 1871 Farrar 
'iVUn. Hist, iiu loo Without one earthly weapon she faced 
the legionary masses. 

Jig. 1646 Sir T. BRO^vNE Pstud. EJ. 1. iii. 12 Too many 
. . betwixt jest and earnest, betray the cause of truth, ana 
incensibly make up, the legionarie body of errour. 

B. sb. A soldier of a legion, ancient or modern ; 
a legionarj' soldier. Also, a member of the Legion 
of Honour, 

1598 Dallincton Meth. T^av. L b, As touching^ the 
IFrench] Infantrj', Francis the first was the first that insti- 
tuted the Legionaries . . 8 Legions, and every Legion to 
containe sixe thousand. 1608 E. Grimstone Hist. France 
(i6rij 675 Tw’elue thousand I..egionaries, Picards, Normands 
and Champanois. 1781 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. xxx. III. ij2 
If any of the legionaries were permitted to return from the 
Italian exptdiimn. 1827 Scott Hfijoleon xxvi. Wks. 1870 
XI. 276 Three hundred and fifty legionaries [of the Legion 
of HonourJ. 1832-4 De Qoincey Cssars Wks. 1859 X. 154 
The cowering legionary, with whom to hear was to obey. 
1892 Pall Mall G. 26 Oct. 4/3 Day w’as just dawning when 
the Marine Infantry and the Legionaries advanced. 

^egioned (Ird.^^and), a. poet. [f. Legion + 
•ED l.j Arrayed in legions. 

1818 Shelley Re7f. Islam x. xxxli, An Iberian Priest., 
who led the legioned West. x8i8 Keats Endym. 11. 43 
So once more days and nights aid me along, Like legioned 
soldiers. xBzo — Eve St, Agnes xix, While legion’d fairies 
paced the coverlet. 1822 Shelley Hellas 515 We met the 
vultures, legioned in the air. x8sx J. B. Hu.me Poems 150 
The clarions of ail the legion’d winds 1 

i'Jje’giotier. Obs.rare^^, [f. Legion +-eb1.] 
A legionary soldier. 

J579-^ North Plutarch (1595) 902 The legipner.s did 
couer themselues ns they had done before with their shields, 
tljerionet. Obs.rare^K [f. Legion -{--et.] 
A small legion. 

1600 Holland ZxVyxxxv. xlix. 917 Vou should see In 
this kings camp hardly two pretie legionets IL. legiunculd], 
and those but lame ones neither. 

t]De*gionize» v, Obs. rare"^^, [f. Legion + 
-IZK,] Irans, To form into legions. 

1609 Davies Holy Rood 1 4, Descend sweet Angels 
(Lcgioniz’d in Rankes). 

negionry (irdjanri). [f. Legio.v + -by.] 
Legions collectively. 

1B17 PoLLOK Course T. vn, To drive away From earth 
the dark infernal leglonry Of superstition, ignorance and bell. 
Legior, obs. form of Ledger, 
lie^islate (Icd^isUit), v. [Back-formalion 
from Legislator, Legislation.] 

1. trans. To make laws for. rare’“^, 

1719 D’URFF.y Pills (187a) II, 66 The Parliament sate 
». Legislating the Nation. 

2. lutr. T'o perform the function of legislation; 
to make or enact laws. 

1805 Rp. Watson Charge (xBo3) 16 Solon, in legislating for 
the Athenians, bad an idea of a more perfect Constitution 
than he gave them. X841 W. Spalding Italy ^ //, Isl, II. 
1x9 The emperor had a right to legishate for the whole 
country. 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit, Empire (1854) IL 
247 The renunciation by the British Parliament of the right 
to legislate for that kingdom [Irckand). 1875 Jowett Plato 
(cd. al V. 135 All «.tates IcgKlale under the idea that there are 
two classes of actions the voluntary and the involuntary. 

3. quasi-Zra/tr. To bring or drive by legislation 
into or <?«/ of. Also rarely trans, to bring about 
or control by legislation. 

X84S [see LECisi.ATF.n///. a. below]. 1847 R. W. Hamil- 
ton Disa, Sabbath ii. (184S) 39 The same power which 
IcgishatcU the ver>' circumstances, alone can release them. 
2^9 Tait's Mag, XVI. 401/2 Trades* unions ,. should be 
educated, and not^ legislated into usefulness. 1B54 Act 
U.S, A, Congress in Encycl. Brit, (i860) XXL 442/2 Not 
to legislate Sla\'cry into any Territory or State. 1859 W. 
Chadwick Life Dc Foe iv. 237, I do not want to sec a 
people legisLaled into poverty. 1887 Riof.r Haggard Jess 
j. (1899) 78 It [this scntimcntj is beginning to die down and 
to be legislated out of our national character, 
llcnce Ls'Kislatcd ///. a., Iio'cialating rf. 
imd ppl. a. 

1845 R. W. Hamilton Pof. Edne. nFu. (ed. 2) 178 Schemes 
of legislated instruction, X890-X J. Orr ChrWtan Vieio 
Cod (1893) xjx The .. presence of a morally legislating and 
commanding Reason within us. 1893 tf'es/m. (7az. 16 May 
2/1 Tlie legiskited depreciation of this one estate . liad co-st 
him.. not less than /1 120,000. 1899 vL E. Garvie Ritsehlian 
Tkeol. 73 He nnalj-ses the conceptions of the condcmtiing 
ant! of the legislating conscience. 

XiCgislation (Icd^islcJ-Jon). [a. Intc L. Hjis- 


lation-em\ properly two words = ‘bringing of a 
law ’ genitive of lex law + Idtion-em bring- 

ing: see Lat.on). Ci.FJ/lgislaiton.} 

1. The action of making or giving laws ; the 
enactment of laws, lawgiving; an instance of this. 

<12655 J. Goodman IVinier Even, Con/, in. (1705) 116 Let 
me to iutreat ynu to explain what j’oa mean by this way of 
Divine Legislation. 1675 Baxter Ca/h, Theol. Ii. i.'ais 
Gods Legislation was a real Action; but the Law made 
doth not act at all. X747 Ld. Lyttleton Observ. Convers. 
Fanl 18 Pythagoras, who join’d Legislation to his Philo- 
sophy, and. .pretended to Miracles .. to give a more vener- 
able Sanction to the Laws he prescribed. 1828 Caroline 
V9\’ Script. RdrIsGuidexx. 124 When the inspired historian 
tells his storj’ of . . the wars ana legislations of other ages. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Conq.V. xxiv. 395 Legislation, as 
we understand it, did not, in the ideas of those times, fill 
any prominent place among the duties of a king. 
f2. A legislative body, a legislature. Obs. 

2693 Humours Foavn 96 I'he Common-Council-Man is a 
hlan of Authority, a Member of the City-Legislation. 

3. The enactments of a legislator or legislature; 
the whole body of enacted laws. 

1838 Thirlwall Greece viii. I. 297 A legislation in which, 
as in that of Moses, religion is . . the main element. 1872 
Yeats Groiidh Comm. 137 The acts . . are largely taken up 
with legiilaiion affecting the national commerce. 

Hence Iisgisla’tional rr., pertaining to legisla- 
tion. 

1829 Bcktham Justice <9 Cod. Petit.y Abr. Petit, Justice 
22 A legislational proceeding. 

legislative (le'd^isl/tiv), a. tindsb, [Formed 
alter Legislation, Legislator, by substitution ot 
sufii.x : see -ati VE. Cf. F. Ugislatif (recorded from 
the r 4 th c.), Sp., Pg., It. legislalivo; a med.L. 
*legislatlvus probably existed.] • 

A. adj, 

1. That legislates or makes laws; having- the 
function of legislating. 

Legislative assembly (Fr. Hist.), the body of legislators 
which succeeded the National or Constituent assembly in 
1791 ; also, the legislature which succeeded the Constituent 
assembly of 1849. 

1651 Baxter In/. Bapt, 269, I have learned to distinguish 
between., the Decretive and Legislative will of God. 
1654 Cromwell Sp. X2 Sept. In Carlyle^ It is the conver- 
sion of a parliament to a legislative power always sitting. 
X674 Baker's Chron. 584/1 The peoples Legislative Deputies 
in Parliament. 1765 Blackstone Comm. i. Ii. 146 If halt 
of the members met, and ball absented diemselves, who 
shall determine which is really the legislative body, the 
part assembled, or that which stays away? X797 Encycl, 
Brit. (cd. 3) XVI. 173/t On the 3otb of September [1791), 
this National Assembly .. dissolved itself, and gave place 
to the succeeding Legislative National Assembly. 1858 
J. B. Norton Topics 154 The Legislative Council [of India]. 

2. Of or pertaioing to legislation or the making 
of laws. 

<ri64i Denham On SiraJfbnVs Trial D. 25 Their 
Legislative Frenzy they repent. Enacting it should make 
no President, 1651 Hobbes Z rt'/VrM. 11. xx. 106 Itbelongeth 
therefore to the Soveraigne ..to prajscribe the Rules of 
discerning Good and Evill., and therefore in him is the Legis- 
lative Power. Poetry Mus. v.79Duringthe 

early Periods of Civilization, the legislative Art is always of 
an imperfect Form. X79S Burke Scarcity Wks. VII. 383 
Legislative acts require the exactest detail of circumstances 
. .in order, .to elicit principles , . to direct a practical legis- 
lative proceeding, 1870 D. Macrae Amer. at Home 11. x, 
151 All the Legislative Halls throughout the country, 
b. Enacted or appointed by legislation. 

1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiii. HI, 290 Nor did the 
Estates mention the use of torture among the grievances 
which required a legislative remedy. 1872 Yeats Grotvth 
Comm, 308 Legislative penalties were imposed. 2878 Lecky 
Eng. in x8//i C, II, v. 50 The remedy for the evil was found 
in the legislative emancipation ol Scotch industry, 

B. sb. 

1, The power of legislating or making laws ; the 
body in which this power is vested, the legislature. 
Opposed to * executive’. Now rare. 

2642 Jer. Taylor Episc. C1647) 292 What authority is equall 
to this Legislative of the Bishops? 2689 W. A. Ld, Ckiej 
Just, Herbert's Ace, Examined $ The King has not the 
Legislative exclusive of others. 2689 Ix>cke Govt, n, 1 141 
xi. (1694) 276 The Legislative cannot transfer Uie Power of 
making Laws to any other hands. 27x2 Berkeley Pass. 
Obedience § 22 l*o pay an absolute submission to the decrees 
of some ccrt.ain legislative. 2836 Alison Hist. Eutvpe 
(1847) V. 26 U [the Polish constitution] fell when the legis- 
lative became more corrupt then the executive. 

t 2 . ? Something appointed by legislative enact- 
ment. Obs. 

2650 EtDr.RFiELDCrr. /?!>*/ 7>Mrxxvl.94HetbIsEdgar. 
had them questionless from Alfred, from Ina, Offa. Eihel- 
l)crt, &c to whose tcndrics he added what seemed fit of the 
Legislatives of Wesi-Saxony. 

Iiegislativeljr lle•d3is1^'tivli), adv. [f. prcc. 
+ -I.Y - J In a legislative manner ; by lepislation. 

2643 Sir j. SpELMANGfirij/’/l^ilrf f«Zffm6’\Vliatsoever 
passed before, it Iihe absolute supreme Court) pro re uatil 
legislatively judgeth, makelh, and declarcth L.aw. 2650 
R. Hollinovorth Exerc, Usurped Poioers 27 ITiose w)io 
..assume a power not legally in them, and act legislatively. 
*6*0 Reg. I. 154 It was only legislatively that the 

could have to d«I with this mailer. 1869 Pall Mall 
G. 8 luly 3/2 Our national characteristic is.. a tendency to 
oMi legislatively in a permissive or tentative style, 

Ziegxslator (Ic-d^isl^'tw). [a. L. legisdntor 
jiropcrly two words, « ‘ proposer of a law’ {.legis. 
genitive of lex law + /afar, uid as agent-n, to /errt 


to bear, carry, bring).] One who makes laws (for 
a people or nation); a lawgiver; a member of a 
legislative body. 

1605 SYLVESTERi?M^rzr//7r n. hi. iiLZrtTo 168 This Boat., 
saves from wrack the future Legislator [Moses]. 16^ 
Schot. Disc, agst, AnUchr. ii. v. xo He draweth the abso- 
lute authorilie of Man, not from God as he is God, but 
as he is Legisdator only. 1651 Hobbes Leviatk. u. xxvi. 
139 For' the Legislator is’ he, not by whose authority the 
Lawes svere first made, but bj' whose authority they now 
continue to be Lawes. 2722 Pope Temp. Fame 74 Heroes 
in animated marble fro'W’n, And Legislators seem to think 
in stone. 2809-20 Coleridge Friend (1865) 44 > Laws in 
doubtful points are to be interpreted accordingto the design 
of the legislator. ^ 2878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 77 Legis- 
lators have longsince discovered the absurdity of attempting 
to fix prices by law. 

• trails/. 2821 Byron Two Foscari iv*. i, I will be a legis- 
lator in this business. 2831 BnmvsTEn (1855) II. 

xxvii. 403 The alleged legislator of science. 1873 Symonds 
Grk, Poets i. 20 Aristotle is the legislator for the human 
intellect through eighteen centuries after his death. ‘ 
Hence Le’g’islatorsMp, the position of legis- 
lator. 

2654 J, Spittlehouse Vind. Fifth Monarchy Men 19 Do 
they not . . dethrone and degrade the Lord Jesus of hh 
Legislalorship and Judicature? <12695 Lo. Halifax Gt/r- 
iions Choice Members in Parlt. (1690) 16 There ought to 
be a difference made between coming out of Pupilage, and 
leaping into Legislalorship. 2890 J. Hatton By Older of 
Czar 1. n. i. 223 The principle of hereditary legislalorship. 

Iiegislatorial (led^islftooTial), a. [f. as next 

+ -AL.] 

1. Having the power to legislate, acting as a legis- 
lator or legislature. 

1819 Gen^ Hist, in Antu Reg. 104/3 At a public meeling 
holden on July 12. .the managers.. proposed that the same 
Sir Charles [Wolseley] should be sent up to parliament as 
'legislatorial attorney and repre-sentative of Biimingham’. 
2841 De Quincey Homer Wks. 1857 VI. 349 Solon, the 
legislatorial founder of Athens. 2882 Encyil, Brit XIV. 
357 One may imagine a community governed by a de- 
pendent legislatorial body or person. 

2. 01 or pertaining to a legislator or legislation. 

2774-5 Bbntham Commot^lace Bk, ^Vks. X843 X 76 

A System of Rules for the Conversion of Long Sentences 
into Short Ones, for the Legislatorial Style. 2829 Examiner 
306/2 A capital Jen d'esprit, Ffctser s 

Mag. VIII. 246 He would have done better to stick to bis 
legislatorial duties. 

Hence IiegfislatoTially adv, 

28*7 IVestm, Rev,\lTi. 30 The judges legislatorially refast 
to acknowledge certain rights oMhe landlords. 

1* Legislatory, a. Obs, [ad. mod. L. type 
*/egis/dtoriusj Legislator.] *prec. 

ft 1639 Si'OTTiswooD Hist. Ch. Scot. n. (1677) 26 The judg- 
ment of Matrimonial causes,.. Legislatory actions letc.1,. 
should be committed to the Bi&hops. 

legislatress (le-dgislcUres). [f. Legislatob 
-ESS.] A female legislator. 

2721 SHAnrsB. Charac, (1737) II. ii. ii. 252 See what that 
Country of the Mind will pr^uce, when by the wholesom 
Laws of this Legislatress it has obtain d its Liberty ! 2771 
H. Walpole Lett, to C'iess Ossory (1848) I. 24 That lamb 
and legislatress the Czarina would suffer no patriot oiations. 
2846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char, <1852) 83 Queen Bess, that 
shrewdest of Jegislatresses. 2M5 Maine Pop. Govt, 155 
N.'ilure.^a beneficent legislatress. 

Ziegislatriz (le^dgisle'-trix). [L. fem. of 
hitor.l A female legislator. 

1677 Gale CrU Gentiles iv. 53 This right Reason is the 
great Lcgislalrix and Judge of al human affaires. 2797 ^\ - 
Tookb Cath. II (1798) II, V. 45 No w'oman had yet been a 
legislatrix. 2832 Austin Jurispr, (1879) II. xxx. 565 I-'i"'5 
Supposed to emanate from,. the fancied legislatrix nature. 

Xiegislature (le*d,: 5 isl^iui). [Formed after 
Legislator by substitution of suffix: cf. 

Cf. F, llgzslaturey cited by Hatz.-Darm. from 17 S 9 *] 
!• ‘The power that makes laws’ (J,); a body of 
persons invested with the power of making the 
laws of a country or slate ; spec. the legis- 

lative body of a State or Territory, as distinguished 
from Congress. 

ft 2676 Hale Hist, Common Law (17x3) 2 Without the 
concurrent Coiuent of all Three Paits of the LegUlature, 
no such Law is, or can be made. 2708 Smrs Scnlim. Ch. 
Eng. Man JAiscdW. (1711) xji By'the Supreme Magistrate 
pro^riy understood the Legislative Power... But the 
Word Magistrate seeming to denote a single Person, and 
^ express the Executive Power, it came to pass, that the 
Obedience due to the Legislature was, for want of knowing 
or considering this e.-isy Distinction, ' misapphTd to th« 
Administration. 27t6 Addison No. i6f 61n the 
very Notion of a legislature is implied a Power to change, 
repeal, and suspend \vhat Laws are in being, as well as 
to make.. new Laws. 2781 Cowper 9 Tw.as April, 
ffie bumpkins say. Tlie .legislature callea it May. >733 
CeniL Mag. Lifl, r. x66 The Congress shall earnestly 
recommend it to the Legislatures of the revpeclive Sl-ates. 
*822 J. Q. Adams in C. Davies A/e/r. Syst in. (1871) 85 H/c 
pt.nute books are filled with 'ineffectual attempts of the 
legislature to establish uniformity. 2839 Keiciitley H/t. 
Eng. II. 57 The legislature gave lo the King’s proclamations 
the force of statutes of i^rliament. 1863 H. Cox Instil, t't. 
V. 656 Bills of the colonial legislatures relating to trade. 

attrib, and Comb, 2829 Brntham Justice Cod. Petd 
124 Here and there a n.atch of real law— oflegidatuicmade 
law— stuck m. 2^3 AfARRYAT PT, IHeiet xx. He once said 
to in the legislature room of Matagorda Ictc.]> . 

t2. The exercise of the function or power of 
legisl.ition. Obs. 

<1x7x5 Bursct Own Time (1724) I. 3x9 It was ver>'jn* 
convenient to have both the legislature and the e-Keculioa 
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!n the same hands. 1724 Swift DrapUrs' Lett, Wks. 1755 
V. II. 30 Mr. Wood takes upon him the entire legislature, 
and an absolute dominion over the properties of the whole 
nation. <1x734 North Livcs'W. 395, I think them vej-y 
considerable in the science of legislature. 1765 Blackstone 
Comm. I. 46 For legislature., is the greatest act of superiority 
that can be exercised by one being over another. . 

3 Qegist (Ird^ist). [ad. F. ligiste (recorded from 
13th c.), ad. med.L. legistay f. leg^, lex Law ; see 
- 1 ST.] One versed in the law. (Cf. Jubist.) 

‘ 1484 Caxton Fables of j^sop v. x, My fader was no legist 
ne neuer knewe the lawes. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot, 
(1821) I. 195 Ulpianus, the fioure of legistis in his dayis. 
1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie To Gentl. Inner Temple, 'I'hc 
honorable assembly of the Inner Temple with all the 
gentlemen, students and professed Legists in the. same. 
2616 Bacon Lei. to King 12 Feb. Lett. <5- Life (i86y) V. 242 
As legists, they will agree in magnifying that wherein they 
are best. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon, IL ,^74 He had a Legists 
place and took the degrees in the Civil Law. 1821 £diu, 
Rez*. XXXV. 169 We shall . . bring together the names of 
some of the great legists of Britain. X858 M. 3 Pattison 
^s. (1889) II. 327 An able legist. .he brings into literature 
the habits and Repossessions of his position. 1895 Rash- 
DALL Universities 1 1. 568 Ten were to be Legists, and seven 
Canonists. 

tLe'gister^. Obs. Forms: 4-5legistre,-ystre, 
5 legistery, 6 legistere, 5, 7 legister. [a. OF. 
legistre variant (influenced hy ministre,Ac.') oUegiste 
Legist.] = Legist. 

1303 R. Brunnc Handl. Synne 5410 Lordjmges cun- 
seylours Wykkede legj'strys [F./c^j/rcJorfalsacountours, 
1362 Langl. P. pi. a. VIII. 62 5e legistres and lawyers Je 
witen where I lyje. 1387-8 T. XJsK Test, Love 11. ii. (Skeat) 

I. 69 Amonge legystres there dare I not come. 14.. Rom. 
in Wr.-Wulcker 680^43 Hie legista, a legistery. 1430-40 
Lydg. Bochas ni. .wiii. (1554) 90 a, Legistres folowyng their 
ententes Greatly reioyce in lucre. 1440 J. Shirley Deihe 
K, fames (1818) 26 He was.. a grete legister of lawe posi- 
tive, and canoncj and civille bothc. 1553 Abp. Parker Ps. 
lx. 170 Juda' legistere. 16x6 Bullok ar, Legisiers, Law^’ers. 
1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

*Me*gister 2 . Obs. [App. f. L. legeye to read 
+ -STER fern, agent-suffix.] In a nunnery : A 
woman charged with the duty of reading aloud. 

14.. in Aungier Monasi, (1840)374 Whan al be 
sette, anone the legister schal begyn to rede . . And sche musie 
rede suche^mater as the abbes or chauntres asslgnethe. 

II Xie*git. Obs. [L. lUgit he reads, or legit he 
has read, pres, or pa, t. 3rd pers. of legere to read.] 
Claim to * Benefit of Clergy * based upon the fact 
of being able to read a verse of the Bible. 

x6s3 Baxter Cfir. Concord 76 They took the drunken 
Readers (that could scarce yet have a Legit to save their 
necks, if they needed it) to be fitter men then we to edefie 
the Flocks. 

Iiegitim : see LtoiTiirE. 

3 jegitimacy (ird3i'timasi). [f. Legitimate : 
see -ACT.] The fact of being legitimate. 

1 . The fact of being a legitimate child. . 

1691 iMvrvE.L'L Brief R el. (1857) II. 207 A virulent libell 

..endeavouring to prove the legitimacy of the wince of 
Wales, is printed. X754-G2 Hume Hist. Eng., Hen. Ill, 

II. 54 Ic bad been formerly usual for the civil courts to Issue 
writs to the spiritual, directing them to inquire into the 
legjtimacy of the person. 1856 Froudb Hist. Eng. (18^8) 
I. ii. 107 The innumerable refinements of the Romish 
canon law, which affected the legitimacy of children. 

•fb. iransf. Genuineness. Obs. 

1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth i, (1723) 36 The Leglti- 
macy and Reality of these Marine bodies vindicated ,, 1 
now re-assume my original design. 

2 . Of a government or the title of a sovereign : 
The condition of being in accordance with law or 
principle. Now often, with respect to a sove- 
reign’s title, in a narrower sense : The fact of being 
derived by regular descent ; occas. the principle of 
lineal succession to the throne, asapoliticaldoctrine. 

28x7 J. Scott Paris Revisit, (ed. 4) 233 No one. .will be 
found in this country to maintain that mere birth alone 
constitutes royal legitimacy. 18x8 Lady Morgan Aniobiog, 
(1859) 215 We were seated near the princesses.. in the very 
foyer of ultra legitimacy. xBzs Macaulay Milton 
(1880) 26 The doctrine of Divine Right, which’ has now 
come back to us, like a thief from transportation, under the 
alias of Legitimacy, 1873 J. L. Sanford Ssiiin. Eug, 
Kings 36S His [Oliver’s] rule only wanted the stamp of le- 
gitimacy to entitle it to nearly unmixed praise. . X884 
A. R. Pennington Wiclif vi. 180 We may differ in opinion 
as to the legitimacy of Urban or Clement. 

3 . gen. Conformity to rule or principle ; lawful- 
ness. In Logic, conformity to sound reasoning. 

2836 T. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. vi. (1852) 158 It has, how- 
ever, Been objected, that the difference in circumstances 
forbids the legitimacy of our assumption. 2W4 Bowen 
Logic vii. 175 it seems better to test the legitimacy of 
each step. 2874 Raymond Statist. Mines 4* Minjnr 28 
It is easy to see the causes which have led to this large 
advance, and impossible not to recognize their legitimacy. 
288$ J. Rae in Contemp, Rev. June 904 An^argument .. in 
favour of the legitimacy of such philanthropic labours, 
f 4. Austral, slang. (See quot.) Obs. . • 

2827 P, Cunningham 2 Vrs. N. S. JVales I. i. x6 The 
suspicion each entertains of legitimacy being the <»use of 
the other’s appearance. Note, Legitimacy, a colonial term 
for designating the cause of the emigration of a certain 
portion of our population ; I.e. having legal reasons for 
making the voyage. 

Iiegitimate (lidji-tim^), a. Also 5-6 legyt- 
tymat(e, 6 -ytymat, -ittimat. [ad. med.L. legiti- 
mat-us, pa. pple. of legitirndre to declare to be 


lawful, to cause to be regarded as lawful offspring, 
f. L. iSgiiimus lawful, f. teg~y lex law. 

Etymologically, the word expresses a status which has 
been conferred or ratified by some authority ; = Leciti- 
iiATED. In Erglish, however, it has taken the place of the 
older Legitime, and even in the earliest examples shows no 
trace of the original participial sense J ' 

1 . Of a child : Having the status of one lawfully 
begotten ; entitled to full filial rights. Said also 
of a parent, and of lineal descent. (The only sense 
in Johnson.)- 

According to English law, all children are legitimate who 
are born in lawful wedlock, and no others. According to 
the civil and canon law, a child bom of unmarried parents 
who might at the time lawfully contract marriage becomes 
legitimate if his parents afterwards are lawfully married. 

2494 Fabyan Chron. vii. ccxxv. 253 This Kynge Wyllyam 
vsed alwey lemmans, wherfore he dyed without issu legytty- 
mat. xsss Eden Decades 137 The children of their owne 
wyues they counte to bee not legitimate. 1602 Marston 
Antanids Rev. v. v. Wks. 2856 1. \t,\ iiiy true begotten, 
most legitimate And loved issue. 1683 Brit. Spec. 273 By 
Lineal and Legitimate Descent the true and unquestion- 
able Heir. 2754-62 Home Hist. Eng., Hen. ///, II. 54 The 
common law had deemed all those bastards who were bom 
before wedlock : By the canon law they were legitimate. 
2827 Jarman PeywetFs Devises ‘pi 1 1. 347 A person who 
at the date of the will w*as dead, leaving .. no leg.timate 
children. 2842 Lane Arab. Nts. 1. 62 The offspring of 
his female slave, .if begotten by him. .he may recognise as 
his own legitimate child. 2882 A. Macfarlane Consan- 
gain. 4 Legitimate co-parent of a child. 

fb. transf. Genuine, real: opposedto'spurious*. 

Obs. 

2552 Bible Apocrypha To Rdr., They are not receaued 
nor taken as Icgyttymate and Icafull, as wel of the Hebrues 
as of the whole Churche. ^owt^scynParey'sChirtirg. 

xxvr. viL (1678)633 By the laste. we. .distinguish the true 
legitimate [Medicins] from the adulterate. 1699 Bentley 
Phal. 327 Mr. B. maintains Astypata to be a legitimate 
word, because we read it *A<rTvrd;^*l in the present copy of 
Scylax. 1804 Europ. Mag. XLV. 347/2 The above remarks 
do not apply to what I shall call collections of legitimate re- 
mains. Legitimate.. Genuine not spurious; 

as, a legitimate work, the legitimate production of such an 
author. 

2 . Conformable to law or rule *, sanctioned or 
authorized by law or right ; lawiul ; proper, 

2638 Baker tr. Balzads Lett, (vol. II.) 23 An evill that 
should lost so long, might in some sort seeme to be made 
legitimate, 2645 Milton Tetrach. Wks. 1738 I. 226 The 
Text therfore uses tbis phrase, that they shall be one flesh, 
to justify and make legitimate the rites of Marriage-bed. 
2664 H. More 257 A Legitimate Husband. 2832 

W, Alhambra 1. 79 They [Moors] are a nation, .with- 

out a legitimate country or a name. 2^9 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng, vii. II. 238 What would, under ordinary circumstances, 
be justly condemned as persecution, may fall within the 
bounds of legitimate selfdefence. 2852 H. Rogers Eel. 
Faith 436 There is . . a legitimate way of influencing 
the will. 2859 J- Uu.M.MiNG Ruth lx. 152 Its ancient ana 
legitimate owner. 

b. Normal, regular; conformable to a recog- 
nized standard type ; '\5pee. of a gun (cf. Bastard 
<1, 6 a); tofa disease (« Exquisite), In Sports 
ingy applied to flat-racing as opposed to hurdle- 
racing or steeplecbasing. The legitiviate drama : 
the body of plays, Sbaksperian or other, that have 
a recognized theatrical and literary merit ; also 
ellipt. {Theatr. slang) the legitimate, 

1669 Sturmy MarinePs Mag. v. 64 Gunners call them 
Legitimate Pieces, as have due length of their Chase, 
according to the height of their bores; Ba-siard Pieces are 
such as have shorter Chases, than the Proportion of their 
Bore doth require, 2684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. v. 161 
The Physician must not use asiringeMis, in a legitimate 
Burning fever, 2727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Deliz’er^', A 
legitimate delivery b that which happens at the just term, 
i. e. in the tenth lunar month. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xiv. III. 468 Tillotson still keeps his place as a legitimate 
English classic. 2877 Era Almanack 97 Always willing to 
patronise the legitimate. 1884 Yates Recoil. I. v. 211 My 
youthful admiration of Shakespeare and the legitimate 
drama. x888 Sportsman 28 Nov, ^Farmer), The winding 
up of the legitimate season* 

c. Of a sovereign’s title : Resting on the strict 
principle of hereditary right. Hence, said of a 
sovereign, a kingdom, etc. 

2822 H. Coleridge Ess. (2851) I. 8 We like the style of 
the Legitimate poets, as we respect the court and Legiti- 
mate monarchs. 1^7 Disraeli Tancred iii. vi. But in 
these days a great capitalist has deeper roots than a sove- 
reign prince, unless he is very legitimate. 2860 Sat. Rev, 
i4Apr. 457/1 Itb not in irony, but in sober earnest, that we 
express our belief, that any throne is, in practice, called 
legitimate which has not bad the consent of the nation to 
its existence. 1885 Catholicism iii. (1B99) 96 

In_literature itjihe Catholic Revival) appeared as Roman- : 
ticism, in politics as legitimate and theocratic theorj’. 

d. Sanctioned by the laws of reasoning ; logic- 
ally admissible or inferrible. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed.3)x. 221/2 If the first principles be 
clear and evident, .and every syllogism in some legitimate 
mode or figure, the conclusion of the wholemust infallibly be 
admitted. 2824 D, Mind II. iii. § i. 247 

Every such process of reasoning .. may be resolved into a 
series of legitimate syllogisms. 2840 Mill Z?Ar.4-/^/jC‘.(i£7S) 

I. 397 Both [methods] were legitimate logical processes. 
1850 AirCosH Div. Covt.iw. ii. (1874) 409 We have followed 
them [principles] to their legitimate^ consequences. 2855 
Prescott Philip //, I. ix. ix. 249 Thb bloody catastrophe 
was a legitimate result of the policy which he advbed. 

*{' 3. quasi-tJt/z'. Ohs. 


2578 Gahvay Arch, in lo/A Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
V, 427 Both he and his chyldren of hb body legytymat 
begotten. 

B. sb, 1 . a. A legitimate child. 

2583 Studbes Anat. Abus, i. (1879) 97, I had rather we 
had' many legittiraats than many illegittimates. 2842 C. 
Whitehead R. Savage (1845) III. vi. 381 Their legiti- 
mates do them small honour, sometimes. x^^ubUn XJniv. 
Mag, I. 8 Legitimates and natural children were brought 
up. .or shaken up together. 

b. A legitimate sovereign. Also, one who sup- 
poits or advocates the title of such sovereigns. Cf. 
A, 2 c. 

' 2822 H. Coleridge Ess., On Parties in Poetry (1851) I. 6 
Waller, a true Legitimate in politics. 1830 Gen. P. Thomp- 
son Exerc. (1842) I. 268 'I'Ve experiment of what has been 
termed constitutional government, has been tried and failed. 
The legitimates refused this, while they might have had it. 
2847 Emerson Repr. Men, Napoleon Wks.(Bohn) I. 374 No 
longer the throne was occupied .. by a small class of legiti- 
mates. 

fc. Austral, slang. (See quot. and cf. Legiti- 
IIACY 4.) Obs. 

2827 P. Cunningham 2 Frr. N.S. JPales II. xxiv. 116 Our 
society is divided into circle.s as In England. . .Next, we have 
the legitimates, or cross-breds,— -namely, such as have legal 
reasons for visiting this colony; and the illegitimates, or 
such as are free from that stigma. 

•j 2 . Something to which one has a legitimate 
title. Obs. rare “-K 

1649 Milton Eikon. (1770) 31 Many princes have been 
rigorous in laying taxes on their subjects by the head, but 
of any King heretofore that made a levy upon their wit, 
and seized it as his own legitimate, I have not whom be- 
side to instance. 


lie^timate (l/id.^i’tim^'t), v. [f. med.L. legi- 
timat'y ppl. stem of legitirndre (see prec.). Cf. F. 
ligitimer, Sp., Pg. legitwtar, It. legitimare."] 

1. trans. To render (a bastard) legitimate; to 
establish the legitimacy of (a person) by an au- 
thoritative declaration or decree. 

2597 Beard Theatre God’s fudgem. (2631) 280 With the 
Popes auouch, who legitimated him. 1663 Pepys Diary 
9 Nov., It is much talked of that the king intends to legiti- 
mate the Duke of Monmouth. 2701 De Foe Pozver Coll. 
Body Pecple Misc. (2703) 249 Another Parliament Legiti- 
mated Queen Elizabeth. z8^ J. Adams iFks. (1654) IX. 
317 What is impressment of seamen?.- No parliament ever 
dared to legitimate or sanction it. 28x8 Hallam Mid. Ages 
(1872) III. 75 One object of which was to legitimate the 
duke of Lancaster’s ante-nuptial children. z^8 Freeman 
Norm, Cong. (1876) IL viii. 176 The children were according 
to the law, .legitimated by the subsequent marriage of their 
parents. 

fig. z6za T. Taylor Comsn. Titus ii. 15 Straining their 
wittes to legitimate bastardly broods of opinions. <t 26^0 
Jackson Creed xi. xviii. § 5 The seeds of this accursed sm 
are more than legitimated, ranked amongst the essential 
parts of honour. 

2 . To render lawful or legal, to give a lawful or 
legal character to; to authorize by legal enact- 
ment. hi early use, To give (a person) a legal 
claim to (something). 

2532 Dial, on Lazos Eng. xr. xlv. (2532) 125 Whether the 
Pope may legittimate one to temporall thynges. 2586 
Warner Eng. 11. Ixrit. 285 With Marrage, that legi- 

timates our Propagation. 2658 T. Wall Charac. Enemies 
Ch. 65 These men can do more then God, they can legiti- 
mate any wickedness. 17x5 Bentley Serm. x. 348 Nay, a 
particular edition shall be legitimated and consecratw. 
1798 W, Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXV. 566 Their feudal 
laws, by legitimating orderly gradations of oppression, com- 
pleted the misfortune of the times. 1869 Pall Mall G. 

I Sept. 10 He not only supplies himself with a mag^ine of 
arms, but with a portfolio of judges’ orders legitimating 
their use. 

3 . To affirm or show to be legitimate; to author- 
ize or justify by word or example; to serve as 
ju.^tificalion for. 

z6zz W, ScLATER Key (1629) 164 [An h^TJOcrite] coun- 
tenanceih, yea, legitimateth, wilfull rebellion against the 
law of God. 2651 Jeb. Taylor Holy Dying xii. 5 8 (1727) 
108 Our Blessed Lord was pleased to legitimate fear to us, 
by his agony and prayers in the garden. 2682 Flavel 
Meth. Grace xxvu. 466 The Gospel Tegilimates no hopes of 
salvation, but such as are accompanied with serious efforts 
of mortification. 27x3 Nelson Life Bp. Btdl 292 AH such 
terms and Phrases as are not expressly legitimated by t^ 
sacred ivriters. 2719 De Foe Crusoe l. xvii. (1840) 306 
Necessity legitimates my advice ; for it is the only way to 
save our lives. C2750 Shenstonc Economy y. 179 Unl«s 
Economy’s consent Legitimate expense, c 2820 Fuseli m 
Led. Paint, xii. (1848} 557 Sculpture lent her hand to Icp- 
timate the sacrilege. 1824-9 Landor Imag. Conz'. »' ks. 
1846 I. 215 National safety legitimates all means employea 
upon iL 2846 Trench Mirac. Introd. (1862) 4 He warns 
him that Pharaoh will require him to legitimate his mission. 
Hence Legi'timated ppl. a. . . j 

2670 Cotton Espemon 11. viii. 415 Gabrielle a legitim.ited 
Daughter of France, one of his own natural Sisters. 17 3 
Loud. Gas. No. 6161/1 Paris. . . The King has setil^ the 
Ranks and Honours of the legitimated Princes. *7^ •* 
Tooke View Russian Enip. II. 250 Acwroing to 
timated siatement already mentioned.^ 2874 
Hist. vi. § I. 267 Henry Beaufort, Bishop of AV mebester, 

a legitimated son of John of Gaunt. rr t t-z-t 

Legitimately (l/.dai-tim/tli), «<*-• [f- ^oi- 

TIMATiS a. f -LY^^.J In a legitimate ° , 

manner; in accordance with rule or p p ) r 

'"feSw. r. (.613) 97 -/I 
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Government. 1794 Sui.livan Finv Nat. 1. 32a Whatever 
the result may he, it shall at least legitimately grow out of 
'the premises. 1841 Myers C<xM. 7Vi. tv. v. 103 BiblicalTheo- 
logy can legitimately extend no farther than Revelation does, 
iiegitimateness (Uidsi-timetnes). [/.as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality or condition of being legi- 
timate, in varions senses. 

1618 Bamtvclfs Apol. D, If Nnu-!;crke ..•«\\\ giue yon 
a Testimonie of your legitimatenesse, I will easily beleetie 
it. 16S4 H. Moru Afyst. Iniq. Apol. 536 They cannot make 
the least scruple concerning the legitimateness of the In- 
strument. a 1677 Barrow Pope's Suprevt. li68o) 332 The 
Fathers of Constantinople, .highly asserting the legitimate- 
ness of his Ordination. 1831 Southey in Q. Pezi. XLV. 
jSi Babeuf.. maintained the merit and the legitimateness 
of the Constitution of 1793. 

Iiesitiluation (.ir,d3itirafi'j3n). [ad. med.L. 
tegiiiination-em^ n, of action f. iSgitiviare to Legi- 
timate. Cf. F. Ugitimation^ 

I , The action or process of rendering or authori- 
tatively declaring (a person) legitimate. 

1460 Capcrave Citron. 263 The duke of Lancastir pur- 
chased a legitiimacion for the childyrn that he had begoten 
of dame Kalerine Swynforth. Extracts Aberd, Reg, 

(1844) I. 18S The lettresof legitimatioun maid to the said 
Robert. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron, Ilh 1093/1 Cranmer 
.. alledging manie rea.sons for the legitimation of both 
the kings sisters. x6ti Guillim Heraldry it. v. (1660) 63 
13y such legitimation they are discharged of all those dis* 
honours which in former time they were subject unto, a 1683 
Sidney Disc. Govt. in. xxvl. (1704) 342 The intricacj*s of 
his Marriages, and the legitimation of his Children were 
settled by the same Power. 1726 Ayuffe Parerg^on xzo 
Legitimation or the Tryal of Bastardy. 1791 Boswell 
Johnson 22 Mar. an, 1776, I t.alked of legitimation by sub. 
sequent marriage, which obtained in the Roman law, and 
still obtains in the law of Scotland. 1845 Polson EnSs Law 
in Encycl. Metrop. IL 843/1 Nor can his agnates succeed 
to him [a bastard], unless he has obtained letters of legi- 
timation from the king. 

i* 2 . The condition of being legitimate; legiti- 
macy. Ohs, 

*535 Stewart Cron, Scot, (1838) III. 392 The quhilk wed- 
ding we.s lauchfull probatioun Of his barnis legitimatioun. 
159s SiiAtcs. John I. i. 248, I haue disclaim’d Sir Robert 
and my land, Legitimation, name, and all is gone. 1634 
Sir T. Herukrt Trav, 77 His infancie and doubt of legi- 
timation, secluding him awhile from enjoying any Sove- 
raigntie. 1660 Bono Sent, Reg, 50 That Son giveth cause 
of suspition of his Legitimation who wilt not mourn at his 
Mothers death. 1689 Locke G(fvt, § 123 (1^4) 120 From 
whence also will arise many Questions of Legitimation, and 
what in Nature is the dlfTercnce betwixt a Wife and a Con- 
cubine. 

fig, 167* Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 137.MT. Bayes having 
gone so many months, more^ than the Civil Law allows for 
the utmost term of legitimation. 

b. iransf. Of a literary work : The fact that it 
is the work of its reputed author ; authenticity, 
genuineness. Now rare, 

1635 E. Cacsmawe To Rdr. in R. Bolton Two Ser/n. 
(16351 A ij b, These Sermons are truely hU owne . .There are 
hundreds of people . . who . . can with me . . attestnte their 
legitimation. 1640 Bp. Hall Episc, ii. xi, We are yet behold- 
ing to him for asserting the truth, and legitimation of these 
seven Epi>tlcs of our Martyr. 1670 Walton Lives iii. 238 
In this relation concerning these three doubtful Books of 
Mr. Hookers.. I leave my Reader to give sentence, for their 
legitimation. ^ 1884 D. Hunter ir. Reuss's Hist, Canon x, 
167 The legitimation refused to this book [the ApocaI>m«e] 
is therefore not the authenticity in the literary sense of the 
word. 

i* 3 . The action of naturalizing (an alien) Obs, 
*579 J.,STUncr.s Gaping Gulfi C]h, The most large and 
most benlficiall Legitimation made to any alien. 

* 1 * 4 . The action of giving a lawful character to 
something forbidden by law; a dispensation. Obs. 

a 1550 Image ipocr, 11. 376 in SkcliotCs IPks. (1843) II. 427 
He robbeth all nations with his fulminalions . . Legittima- 
tions. 17*6 Ayliffe Parergon 219 A Dispensation is . . in 
our Books sometimes stiled a Legitimation. 

6. gen. The action of making lawful ; authoriza- 
tion ; rarely concr. a document of authorization. 

1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dtihit.\, v, A direct uncharilable- 
ness . . which can receive no w.arr.mi or Icgilim.ation by ti>e 
intention of the propounder, n s68o Butlf.r Rem. (1759) 
II. 193 'Hjc judicious and mature Legilimation of tipling 
Houses. 1799 Carlton Ho. Mag. 293 The legitimation of 
Money, and the giving it il.s denominated value, is one 
espcci.nl part of a King’s prerogative. *841-^ Emerson 
Ess.^ VcetyiV%. (Bohn) 1. 164 Herein is the legitimation of 
criticism, in the niind’.s faith, that the poems are a corrupt 
version of some text in nature. 1870 Daily Nnvs \ Dec., 
Persons going about their lawful buMness, and fortified by 
adequate legitimations. ■ 

Legi'timatist. rare. [f. ns next -1- -1ST.] = 
Legitisiikt. 

a iB5o WoRCEfrrr.R cites Month. Rev. 

liegitimatize ^l^|(l.^i■tim^ltoiz^, v. [f. Legiti- 
>r.\TK a. + -izr..] trans. To render legitimate or 
lawful, in various senses, esp. to render (a child) 
legitimate by legal enactment or othenvise. 

1791 Mackintosh Vind. Gall. Wks. 1846 lU. 32 The 
approbation of the men legitimatizes the government. 1853 

J . H. New.man Hist. Sk. (1876' I. (IL] t. lii. 1x5 The Turk 
docs not deign to Icgilimatire his i>os<cysion of the soil he 
has violently seized. 1836 Fboude Hist. A'l/f. (1858) IL 
vii. 15S She might have l>ecn legitimatt/ed by act of parlla- 
ment. x868 F»oui.K»;s Ch. Creed or Crotons C, 60 'Ihe 
wily forger .. sought to Irgiiinuti'C them by the high au- 
thority which he ct.aimed. 1883 Daily 7 el. 20 June 7/4 The 
aheration .. will h.tve the cfTccl of Icgitimaluing the ofiT- 
ipting of past marriages. 


Hence LegHimatized ///. a. 

1856 Doran /Cnts. if- their Days xvH. 285 The legitima- 
tised son of himself [Louis XIVJ and IVIadame de Monte- 
span. 1885 Athenxnm 20 Aug. 271/2 Joan Beaufort, the 
legitimatized daughter of John of Gaunt. ' 

Xie^*ti3]iatiire. noncc - wd . [f. Legitimate 
a. r -URE.J An office to which one has a legiti- 
mate claim. 

2865 Carlyle Fredk. Gi. x\'i. iL (2872) VI.^ 144 Regent 
having stripped her Husband of his high legitimatures and 
dignities. 

Ijegitime (Icd^itim), a. and sh. Also 6 legy- 
tym, 6-7 legittime, 8-9 legitim, [a. F. Ugi~ 
time adj. and sb,, ad. L. legitimnSf f. leg^, lex Law.] 
t A. adJ, Obs. 

1. -Legitimate a. i. In early use absol. or 
quasi-J^. 

1393 Langl. P. pi. C. XI. 210 pe grace That leelle legi- 
time; by lawe may cleyme. 2536 in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. 
App. Ixxvi. 18a The Kings highnes should make and declare 
the said Lady Mary to bee legitime. 2568 Mary Let. Jan. 
in H. Campbell Lente Lett. Alary Q. Scots App*. 11824) 30 
To . . cause him (the Erie of Murray] to be declarit legitime 
to succeid unto the crowne of Scotland. 

b. iransf. Genuine: —Legitimate i b. 

26x4 ^V. Barclay Nepenthes in Arb. App. to Jas.^ T 
Counterbl. 116 To apparell some European plants with 
Indian coats, and to enstall them in shops os righteous and 
legitttme Tabacco. 

2. = Legitimate 2. 


^ ^2430 /*/^. 111. cxlii. {1869) 231 Engendred 

in legitime manage. 1502 Ord. Cryslen Men (W. de 
1506) IV. xxi. 258 if after the legittime appellacyon he hath 
proceded in c^use. C1S30 L •^^^^(-.<*^99) 4^ Aristotle 
deuideih Justice in .ii. kyndes, one, legitime or legall, and 
an other, equyte. 1660 J. Lloyd Prim. Episc. 37 He calls 
it (the Lord's Prayer) the legitime and ordinary prayer. 
x6^ Treaty betw. Chas. II ff Dk. Sastoy in Magens In- 
surances (t75s> IL 639 To constitute Sjr John Finch KnL. 
his true and legitime Plenipotentiary. 2676 Marvell 
Air, Smirke I itj, The Elders and Brethren .. were as- 
sembled in a legitime Council at lerusalem. 2705 Wythe 
Decis, Virginia 50 A species of right never acfopled for 
legitime before 1779. 

b. Of persons : Obedient to law. 

2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 47 Those things wherein the 
order and ornament or goodnesse of the mind consistes, we 
cal legal and Law: whence men become legitime and 
orderly. 

c. « Legitimate 2 b. 

i6sx E. Prestwick HippoUtus Ep. Ded., A Legitime 
Poem often falls a sacrifice to the many-headed and no 
brained Multitude. 

d. » Legitimate 2 d. 

CIS30 L, Cox Rhet. (2899) 82 State legitime is whan the 
controuersy standeth in definicyon. 

B. sb. Civil and Sc. Law. (See quot, 1845.) 
s=L. Ngiiima (pars). 

a 1768 Erskine Inst. Law Scot. (1773) 606 That which 
falls to the children, is sometimes, from the Roman law, 
styled the legitim, or the portion given them by the law. 
184s Polson Eng. Law in Encycl. Metrop. IL 851/1 (Chil- 
dren are entitled .. after their father’s death, to a share of 
his moveable property, which is called their legitime, or 
portion natural, or bairns' part of gear. iB8x Times 9 Feb. 
10 The Yorke Prize for 1880. .w.as offered for the best essay 
on * The History of the Law of Legitim 
Xiegitimism Ui'|d5i-timiz’m). fad. F. Ugitim- 
isme,i. ligitime •. see next and -ISM. J In French or 
Spanish politics : Adherence to the claim of the so- 
called ‘ legitimate pretender to the throne’. 

*877 C/jr. 12 Oct. 1/4 The patrons of Napoleonism 

and Legitimism, 2883 Maine Early Law «5' Custom v. 
143 The theory of sovereignty and government called 
Legitimism. .1$ still a factor in French and Spanish politics. 

Legitiimst (li'id^i’timist). [ad, F, Uglit- 
inistCy f. legitime X see Legitime and -ist.] A 
supporter of legitimate authority, esp. of a mon- 
archical title claimed on the ground of direct 
descent; spec, in France, a supporter of the elder 
Bourbon line, driven from the throne in 1830. 

2841 W, Spalding Italy ^ It. Isl, HI. 65 The papal 
secretary of state was denounced as a secret adherent of 
the legitimists. ^ 2865 Mafi-ei Brigand Lifie I. 231 Naples 
became the rallying point of the le^timists. 1865 Examiner 
IX Mar.145/1 The legitimists and clericals soon tied a stone 
to It and sent it to the bottom. 2870 Sat. Rev. z .^pr. 430 
Isabella II. was, in the eyes of Legitimists and extreme 
Catholics, a^revoluiionary usurper, 

b. attrib, or adj. Of or pertaining to the legiti- 
mists ; brought about by legitimists ; expressing 
their sentiments. 

1867 Fbeejiah Norm. Conq. laZqb) I. App. 627 He is not 
likely to have made the strong legitimist harangue which is 
put into I11.S mouth. 1875 Stours Const. Hist. II I. xviii. 190 
1 he accession of the house of York was strictly a legitim!^ 
restoration. 

Hence IicgltimPstio xr., inclined to the opinions 
of the legitimists. 

2877 Tinsley's Mag. XX, 381 He is too Lcgitimistic for 
me. 

Be^tiittity, rarc^\ [ad. F. HgilwnV, f. 
ugitimc'. ?ee Legitisie «. and -ITV.J Legitimacy. 

28x8 Lanixir Itnag. 1 1 1. 457 Ferocious., man, enemy 

Xo iegtumay and religion \ 

Ijegitiijiize (Ifidji'timaiz), v. [f. L. legilini- 
tts (scc Lkoitisie a.) ■¥ -JZF..] ■= Lkgitimatizk. 

H- Kelly Ir. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten J". II. ,48 
f oblige me to do so in order to legitimi^ 

my child. 1859 G. Meredith R. Feverel xl, He seemed to 


be legitimizing his pre.sence.^ 1892 A. B, Apologetics 

HI. X. 49s Such a comparison .. is not indispensable to 
legitimise the Christian's exclusive homage to J esus. 

Hence Iiegi*tiiniza*tion, the action of legiti- 
mizing. 

'iSeoFROUDE/ffr/. Eug.W. 113 Had Elizabeth’s prospects 
been liable to be affected by the legitimization of her sister, 
the queen would (etc.]. .2886 in Antiquary Feb. 70/2 In 
consideration of .. 25.000 crowns his Holiness is willing 
to grant the act of legitimization. 

t Iiegi’timonsly, adv. Obs. rare-', [f. 
*hgitimous adj. (f. L. legitim-us + -ous) + -ly-.] 
In a lawful or proper manner. 

2657 W. Morice Coena quasi Kott^ xxiv. 244 The Sacra- 
ments legitimously administred for matter and form. 

Ueglen (le-glen). Se. Also 8-g leglin, 9 
leglan. [? variant of Laggin.] A milk-pail. Also 
attrib. leglen-girth, tlie lowest hoop upon a leg- 
len. To cast a leglen-girth-. to have an illegitimate 
child (cf. Laggin 3). 

2725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. ii. iv, [When] I to milk the 
ewes first tried my skill, 'id bear a leglen was nae toll to 
me. ^ 2750 Miss Elliot Song^ ‘F/oivers ofi the Forest' ii, 
Ilk ane lifts her leglin, and hies^ her away. 2822 Scott 
Let. to Joanna Baillie 10 Feb. \n Lockhart^ Miss Edge- 
worth .. carries her literary reputation as., easily as the 
milk^ maid in my country does the leglan. 1822 — Nigel 
xxxti, Ganging a wee bit gleed in her walk through the 
world; I mean in the way of. .casting a leqlin-girlh, or the 
like. xB8x Sands Sketches ofiTranent 20 A leglen or milking 
pail of excellent small beer. 

XiBgless Qe'gUs), a. [f. Leg sb. + -tESS,] 
Having no legs ; deprived of legs. 

*597 Middleton Wisdom Solomon ix. 4 A legless body is 
my kingdom’s map. 2848 C. Lanman Angler in Canada 
207 His (a seal'h] clumsy and legless body. 2879 Lubbock 
Sci. Led. iii. 69 The larvae of ants . . are small, while, leg- 
les.s grubs. 

Ueglet (le-glet). [f. Leg sb. + -let.] 

1 . A little leg. 

2822 Blcickw. Mag. Jan. 424 High raised in air to .. inp 
his [a jointed toy .soldier’s] supple leglets in their view. 
1B5S Fraser's Mag. LI. 263 [A nur.se tells a child] to pul 
down her frock, and cover two very pretty wliite leglets. . 

2 . An ornament for the leg. (After armlet^ etc.) 

2836 Caroline Fox Jntl. (1882) 9 Numbers of anklets and 

leglets. 2866 Livingstone Last Jmls, (1873) I. vilt. 198 
It [wire] is used chiefly as leglets. 2887 Rider Haggard 
K. Solomon's Mines 200 A pair of sandals, [and] a legist of 
goats’ hair . . made up his equipment. 

Begnan (le*gi??an). [?a. F. Vignane (igitam 
iguana, with dcf. art.).] = Iguana, Guana. 

2834 Pringle Afir. Sk. vi. 2x0 Frequented by numbers of 
the large amphibious lizard called the leguan or guana. 
2877 J, A. Chalmers 7'iyo Sega xviii. 347 The second 
[doctor] removes the c.ause of disease, which is either a lizard, 
a serpent, or a leguan. 

£eg[aleian (legirdran), a. and, sh^ [f. L 
legnlei‘US a pettifogger (f. leg-^ law) + -AN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to petty questions of 
law or to law language ; pettifogging, rare. 

1677 Needham 2nd Pacquet Adv. 21 It is a small matter 
with our Factious Leguleian Scriblers to form up Opinions 
upon forged Interpretations of Law. 2847 De Quis'ccv 
Protc5tantismVI\iis. 2858 VIII. 90 It seems impossible to 
determine whether he uses it in the classical English sense, 
or in the sense of leguleian barbarism. 

B, sb, A pettifogger ; a contemptuous term for 
a lawyer. 

163X Bp. Webde Quictn. (1653) 254 Our spruce alurnies, 
and upstart Leguleians. 2692 Washington Ir. Milieu's 
Defi. Pop. ix. Ji.'.s Wks. 2851 VIII. 209 You do but that 
over again .. which some silly Leguleians now and then do, 
to argue unawares against their own Clients. 286^ Moan. 
Mag. Dec. 224 To distinguish a jolly young medical from 
a prematurely sharp leguleian. 

So IiegTilei'ons «. = Leguleian a. 

2660 H. Mord Alyst. Godl. iv. xiii. 131 The legulclous 
Cavils of some Pragmatical Pettifoggers. 

ILegnme (Icgizzm, irgi? 7 *m). Also y logum. 
[a. b. legume, ad. L. Icgilmen, f. leg-ore to gather, 
in allusion to the fact that the fruit may be gathered 
by hand.] 

1 , a. The fruit, or the edible portion of a legu- 
minous plant, e.g. beans, peas, pulse, b. By e.^- 
tension: A vegetable used for food ; chiefly in//. 

n. 26j6Phil, yVvTwr. XI. 621 l*he boylingof Legums, X70.1 
Collect, Voy. (Churchill) HI. 7/2 There Is a great Plenty of 
Legumes, and Garden-product. 2732 Ardutmsot A’w/r* «y 
Diet 263 Farinaceous Legumes, as Pease, Beans, &c. *79* 
A. Young Trav. France 443 Chesnuts, maiz, harricots, and 
other legumes, form principal objects of consumption. 

b. 2693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Gatd. Pref., In those 
early times 'tis probable they knew no other Gardens than 
those of Fruil.s and Legumes. 2725 Bradley Fam. Dici.^.'t- 
Turnips, Turneps are a legume used in several .saucc.^ 
2824-9 Landor Iniag. Conv. Wks, 1846 I. 131 'i'he tyrant 01 
Sicily demanded a tenth of the com, but not a tenth of., 
hay or legum_e.s. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 
dry edible fruit and other species of foc^, which wc call by 
the general name of legume.^. 

fli. A leguminous plant. Obs. 

2693 Robin.son in Phil. Trans. XVI 1 . 826 The Arachydna s, 
and some other Legumes, which flower above, but sc«1 
underground. 2725 } 3 KAjJi.r.Y Fam. Dec/., /.egunus, 
Botaiu' it is that Species of Plants, which wc call Puke. 

3 . The pod or seed-vessel of a leguminous pl.'int. 

2785 Maiityn Rousseau's Hot. liL (1794) 36 The legume 

or pod. 2787 Fam. Plants I, 29 Legume long, compre^A d, 
clqaih'd Aritn a double bark. 28x2 A. 'P. Thomson 
yjxr/, (x8x8) 376 'The legume compressed, Lrou*n, ciliated. 
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.1863 Bates iVW/. Amnzon vlii. (1864) 230 The fruit., 
although a legume, is of a rounded ^hape. 

Xie^nxtieii PI. legumens, yle- 

gumina. [a. L. hgutnen : see prec.] a. « Le- 
gume i a. b.= Legume 2. collect, sing. c. 
ssLegume 3. 

a. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. xcv. (1495) 662 
Greynes that ben..gretter..thanne greynes of whcte other 
of barly be properly callyd legumina. x68o Boyle Prodttc. 
Cheni. Prine. 11. iv, Some legumens, as peas, or beans; 
which if they be newly gathered and distilled in- a retort .. 
.will. .afford. .an acid spirit. 1721 Chamberlaynb in /’////. 

Trans. XXXI. 200 These Vessels ., are more easy to be 
discover'd in Beans and Pease, than in any sort of Legumens 
or Grains. 

b. 1675 Evelyn Terra (1676) 71 The haulm of beans, 
pease, and other Icguniina. n lyzz Lisle Husb. (1757) 354 
Grass-butter rises in price by reason of its consumption of 
those legumens. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E, Ind. 1. 
vi. 54 The Country adjacent produces Barley, Wheat, and 
L^gumen. 1789 G. White Selbome xxxiv. (1853) 123 They 
are to be met with in gardens on kidney-beans or any 
legumens. 

c. J760 J. Lee Inirod. Bot.\.\\.{\'jt^ 13 Legumen^ a 
Pod. .is a Pericarpium of two Valves, wherein the seeds are 
fastened along one suture only. 1776-96 Withering Brit. 
Plants (ed. 3) III. 619 Lotus. Legumen cylindrical ; filled 
with cylindrical seeds. 1832 Veg. Sicbst. Food Matt 211 
The seeds are contained in an oblong legumen, or pod . . of 
two valves. 

Gjegumiu (l/gi«‘min). Chem. Also legumine. 
[f. Legume + -i.v.] A proteid substance resembling 
casein, found in leguminous and other seeds. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 690 A peculiar prin- 
ciple, to which he IBraconnoil has given the name of legumin. 
0x865 Circ. Sci. I. 329/2 The largest proportion of phos- 
phorus exists in legumine. x8S6 A. H.Ciwrch Food Crains 
Ind. 119 Legumin occurs in largest proportion and in the 
larger number of kinds of pulse. 

Legn'minar, a. Bot. [f. L. legumin-, legu- 
men + -ar.J Resembling or characteristic of a 
legume : said of dehiscence by a marginal suture. 

In some mod. Diets. 

£e:gumi‘iiifo2^i ci. [f. as prec. + -(i)form.] 
Having the form of a legume. 

In some mod. Diets. 

Xiegnminose (ligi^/'mino 's), a. [f. as next -h 

-ose.J wnext. 

1693 in Phil. Trans. XVII. 764 Herbaceous and arbor- 
escent^ Plants, the greatest part of them pomlferous or 
leguminose. 1713 Petiver ibid. XXVIll. 207 Legumino-ie 
or Pea-bloom Plant-s. 1837 Whewell Hist, Induct. Sci. 
(1857) HL 2§2 We have the leguminose plants. 

Iieguminous U^gi«‘min3s), a. [f. L. Icgn- 
min-t legumen + -ous.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to pulse ; of the nature of 
pulse. 

X656 in Blount Glossogr. 1767 A. Young Farmers Lett, 
io People 45 Raising leguminous crops like field pease. 1827 
%'C£.\ 3 KKt Planter's G. (1828) 498 This practice will by no 
means preclude the cultivation of leguminous crops, 1898 
Allbuit's Sysi, Med. V. 591 Meal, leguminous vegetables 
and bread contain the same alkali. 

2 . Bot. Ol or pertaining to the N.O. Legumi- 
nosse^ which includes peas, beans, and other plants 
which bear legumes or pods. 

1677 Grew Anai, Plants iv. iii. v. (1682) 187 The Cod 
of the Garden Bean (and so of the rest of the Leguminous 
kind) opens on one side. 1785 Martyn Roitsseau's Bot. iii. 
(1794) 39 I'h® greater part of the leguminous or pulse tribe. 
x8o7 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 446 Linnaus . . asserts . . that 
* among all the leguminous or papilionaceous tribe there is 
no deleterious plant to be found ’. 1830 Lindley Nat. Sysl, 
Bot. 88 Myrospermum, a spurious Leguminous genus. 1854 
Hooker Himal. Jrnls, I. ii. 50 A most elegant leguminous 
tree, 1890 A. R. Wallace Darivinism 24 Climbing legu- 
minous plants escape both floods and cattle. 

b. Resembling what pertains to a leguminous 
plant. 

^ x688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 97/1 The top [of Go.ats line] 
IS branched, upon each .stands many leguminous, or pulse- 
like flowers. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Sainjbin, They 
are leguminous Flowers, White and sometimes Red. 1830 
Lindley A’at. Syst. Bot. 87 Another and a more invariable 
character lof the Pea tribe] is to have a leguminous fruit. 

Legyor, obs. form of Ledger, 

■ 11 Iielim (li?m). Geol. [Ger. = LoAM.] =Loess. 

1833 Lyell III. 151 There is a remarkable 
alluvium filled with land-shells of recent specie.s, which 
overspreads a great part of the valley of the Rhine, between 
Basle and Cologne. ..This deposit is provincially termed 
‘ Loess', or, in Alsace, * Lehm’. X876 Pace Texi-Dk. 
Geol.v.x. 40s The ‘loess’ or ‘lehm’ of the Rhine — a pul- 
verulent yellowish, sandy loam. 

Iielinianite (l^*man®it). Min. Also lem-. 
[Named by J. C. Delametherie, 1797, after Lake 
Lehman {Leinait), its locality: see -ite.] An 
obsolete synonym of saussurite. 

x8ix Pinkerton Petral. I. 207 Lehmanile of felspar .and 
quartz, from Cornwall. 1837 Dana Min. 293 Lemanite. 

Iie’hmannite. Min. [Named by H.J. Brooke 
and W. H. Miller, 1852, after Prof. J. G. Lehmann, 
of St. Petersburg, its discoverer: see -iTE.l An 
obsolete synonym of crocoite. 

1832 Brooke & Miller Phillips Min. 557 Lehmannlte. 

IielxTbacllite Oe^Tbax^it). Min. [Named by 
H.J. Brooke and W, -H. Miller, 1852, after Lehr- 
hack in the Harz Mountains, its locality : see -ite.] 
Sclcnidc of lead, found in blackish grey masses. 
x85a Brooke &. Miller Phillips' Min. 153 Lehrbachitc 


. . decrepitates when heated. 1885 Erni Mitu 236 Lehrbachite 
gives with soda on coal, globules of lead. 

Iiehter, var. L.kiiTEit Obs. ; obs. f. Laughter. 
f Ijelltrie, v. . Obs, [OE. leaktrian, f. leahtor 
Lahter, vice.] irons. To reproach. 

c xooo i^lLFRic Gram, xxv, (Z.) 144 Criminor ic leahtrje. 
cx2oa Trin. Coll. Horn. 2x5 pat he .. lehtrie J>e on 
.sinne 115. 

Jieb.Tl’n'tite. Min, [Named after Captain Ae- 
hitnt: see -ITE.] An obsolete synonym of natrolite. 

X83X Bryce Tables Min. etc. (Chester). 1843 Portlock 
Geol. 221 The Lehuntite of Thomson is met not uncom- 
monly at Glenarm. 

Lehjen, obs. form of L,\nGH v. 

Lei, obs. form of Lay, Lie. 

Leibnitzian (laibni-tsian), a. and sh. Also 
Leibnitiaa, -izian. [f. the name of Gottfried 
Wilhelm Leibnitz (1646-1 716) + -1AN.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to Leibnitz or his philoso- 
phical doctrines or mathematical methods. 

2765 Maclaine^ tr. Moshetm's Eccl. Hist. (1768) V. 23 
note. The Leibnltian and Wolfian philosophy. X778 Milner 
in/^/HV,7rrtMi.LXVIII.362TheI.eibnitziandoctrine. a x8i8 
Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1838) III. 73 The Lelbnitzian dis- 
tinction of the Eternal Reason, or nature of God., from the 
will or personal attributes of God. 2877 E. Caird Philos. 
Kant II. xiit. 504 The Lelbnitzian Monadism. 1884 Merz 
Leibniz 211 The great body of Leibnizian and K.antian 
thought. 

B. sb. A follower of Leibnitz. 

X754 Diet. Arts ff Sci. II. 1293 Some Lelbnilians do not 
assume. .that action or force is proportional to the pressure 
and space. 1882 W. Wallace Rant 101 Still the Leibniiians 
have almost all the experiences on their side. 

Hence Xeibnl tzianism, the doctrines of Leibnitz 
or his followers.^ 

x874^Morris tr. Ubenvegs Hist. Philos, II. 120. 
Zieicester (le*st9i). [The name of an English 
county town.] Used atirib, or adj., and hence 
ellipt. as sb., to designate a valuable long-woolled 
variety of sheep and a long-horned variety of cattle 
originally bred in Leicestershire. 

X834 Youatt vi. 208 Where a few of the long-horns 

do linger, the Improved Leiccsters are gone. 1839 Penny 
Cycl. XU I. 201/2 The improved Leicester has gained a 
footing, and will not soon lose it. 

Beiehe, Leicht, obs. forms of Leech, Light. 
Iieid(e, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Lay v. 

Leide, obs. form of Lead. 

Leidger, obs. form of Ledger. 

Leid3rite (bi’dijoit). Min. [Named by G. A. 
Koenig, 187S, in honour of Dr. Joseph Leidj : see 
-ITE.] . A complicated hydrous silicate found in fine 
yellowish-green scales. 

X878 in Proc. Acad. Nat. Set. P/tilad. 84. 1882 Dana 
Min. App. 68 Leidyiie. .consisting of fine scales with silky 
lustre, 

Leie, obs, form of Lay, Lie. 

Leif, obs. f. Leap, Lief, Live ; Sc. f. Leve v.^ 
Leifull, leiffull, variants of Ijeeful. 

Leige, obs, form of Liege. 

Leigeance, obs. form of Ligeance. 

Leiger, obs. form of Leaguer, Ledger. 
Leigeritie, variant of Legerity Obs., lightness. 
Leigh, obs. pa. t. of Lib v.^ and v.^ 
d* Leighster. Obs. rare^'. [repr. OE. type 
*l{e^estre, fern, agent-n. to Hogan, f. LiEt>.2; see 
-STER.] A female liar. 

CX32S Lai le Frexne 106 Yif ich say ich hadde a bi-leman 
. .Than ich worth Be hold leighsterand fals of tong. 

I' Leighton. Obs. Eorms: i lec-, 

IShtun, 3 ley(h)tun, lei^hton, 4 lahtoun, lei5-, 
ley5ton, lectun, 7 liten, 8 laghton, laighton. 
[OE. liahtiin, earlier ^Uaettin, f. liac Leek + Unt 
enclosure : see Town.] A garden. 

c 950 Lindisf, Gosp. Luke xiu. 19 Onselic is come .senepes 
|)cctte genumen wjes monn .sende in lehtune his. c X050 / oc. 
In Wr.-Wulcker 460/30 Orius olerum, Icahiun. c 1275 
Passion Our Lord 291 in O. E. Misc. 45 Iwis ha were mjd 
ihrsu Crist in Icyhtune. 13.. Childh, jesu x6i8 in 
Horstm. Allengl. ^<^.(1875) 54 Jacob.. bad him go.. A non 
ri^ht doun into he leijhtoiie, For to bringuen heom wuyr- 
tone. a 1327 Treat. Dreams in Rel. Ant. 1. 264 Lahtoun 
m.-ike ant to-delve. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xin. 
xvi. (Tollem. MS.), Some of pondes beh stremes to water 
and mo3’ste gardmes and Ici^lons \cd. 1535 orcbeyardes]. 
Ibid. xvir. I, Some tren and herbes groweh in leyjlons [ed. 
X535 croftesj. 1674 Ray C. PPords 30 Litcn, a Garden. 
X7. . R. Richardson in Lelattd's Itin. (ed. Heame 1745) I. 
140, I have met with several British Words that are still in 
use, such as Lagbton for a Garden. 1775 Watson Hist. 
Halifax 542 Laighton, a Garden. 

Hence i* Zieiglitonward, a gardener, 
c 1000 i^LFRtc Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 127/14 OUtor, lectun- 
ward . r 1275 Passion Our Lord 576 in O. E. Plisc, 53 Heo 
wende hit were h® lej'htunward hat to hire spek. 

Leigier, obs. form of Leaguer, Ledger. 

Leihe, obs. form of Lye, lixivium. 

Leihter, obs. f. Laughter ; var. Lauteb Ohs. 
Leik, obs. form of Lich, Like. 

Leil(e, leill, obs. forms of Lead. 

Leime, obs. Sc. form of Leam sbd 
Lein, Xjein(e, obs. forms of Lav v.. Lean. 
f Leind, sh, Obs, Also lend. [a. ON. Ipymi, 
f. Ijyna : see Lain vi\ A hiding-place, refuge. 


a X300 Cursor M. 9652 Aha ! hat wreche wit-vlen freind, 
bat on na side mai gelt him leind [G 5 tt. lend]. Ibid. 24728 
We prai hat liuedi be vr leind [Editib. lend]. 

Leind, variant of Lend zi.i Ohs. 

Leing, obs. form of Lying. 

Leint, obs. Sc. pa. t; and pple. of Lean z/.l 
Leio* also lio-, comb, form of Gr. Aeror 

smooth, appearing as the first element of certain 
scientifiewords, as: Iieiodero (bi'fjdloj) [Gr, 
skin], one of the genus Leiodera of American 
iguanoid lizards {Cent, Diet.). Leloglossate 
(-glp'sA) a. [Gr,-7Aa;cr(ra tongue], having the char- 
acteristics of the group Leioglossa of octopod cepha- 
lopods, which have no radiila. |l Ijelomyoma 
(-msi^n’ma)/^:/'//. [seeMYOMA],‘theform of myoma 
which is composed of unstriated muscular fibre* 
{Syd, Soc, Lex. 1888). leiophyllous (-fi’bs) a. 
Bot. [Gr. ^vAAof], having smooth leaves. Iteiotri- 
chons (Isip’trikos) a. [Gr. rpix-, hair], smooth- 
haired, belonging to the group |I Leio’trichi, one 
of the two primary divisions into which mankind 
is considered by some to be divisible. 

x866 Huxley Preh. Rem. Caithn. 132 Bory de St. Vin- 
cent's two primary divisions of the genus Homo, the Leio- 
irichi, or smooth-haired, and the Ulotrichi, or crisp-haired. 
x88x West in Jrnl. Bot. X. 115 This species belongs to the 
orthocarpous leiophyllous Hypnaceae. 

Leiotropic, erron. form of L^eotropic. ■ 
Leip(o)- : see Lip(o)-. 

Leir, obs, form of Latb, Lere v., Liefer. 

Leir, var. LearI, learning ; Lear 2 Ohs, 

Leirne, obs. Sc. form of Learn. 

Leis, Sc. var. Lease a. and sb.t‘, Leese z;.i, 
Leeze {me'), Lese(-majesty). 

Leisar, leisour, obs. forms of Leisure. 
Leisch, Leiser(e, obs. ff. Leash, Leisure. 
Leish, obs. f. Leash ; var, Lisse, fine thread. 
Leisk, Sc. form of Lisk, flank. 

Lei8om(e, leisotim, variants of Leesome. 
Leiepoimd, variant of Lispound. 

Leiss, Sc. var. Lease, Leese v."^, Leeze {me). 
Leist, obs. form of Least, Lest, List, 

Leist, obs. 2nd sing, ind, pies, of Lay z/.i 
Leister (Irstsj). Also 6 leyster, 6, 9 lister, 
7-8 leester, 9 Hester, [a. ON. lidsir (Norw. 
dial. Hosier, Sw. ljuster, La. lyster), f. lidsta str. 
vb., to strike.] A pronged spear for striking and 
taking fish, chiefly salmon. 

X533-4 Act 25 Hen, VllI, c. 7 No. .person. .shal. .Lake 
..in..any. .crele, raw web, lister, fier, or any other engine 
..the yonge frie..of any kinde of salmon. X55X Turner 
Herbal i. F vj, Their leysters or sammon speres, 1638 iV. 
Riding Ree. IV, 101 A yeoman presented for that he did 
kill ..with a certain engine called a leister much salmon. 
1785 Burks Death Dr. Hornbook vi, A ihree.taed leister. 
X834 M. Scott Cruise Midge xi, (He) came running up the 
stairs with a salmon lister in one hand. ^ 28^3 W. Scrope 
Salmon Fish. TxveedvX. 239 The men. .wielding their long 
leisters, 1895 Chamb. Jt-xil. XII. 753/2 Celebrated .. as a 
poacher and as a great hand at the leister in autumn, 
b. Comb., tis leister gi‘ain\ leister-shaped O-ddy 
1634 Acts Durham High Comm. Crt. (Surtees) 102 Did 
see Mr. Haslehead take upp the leester graines and throw 
them awaie. 1863 Atkinson Stanton Grange (1864) 23 
Rather leister-shaped in construction, with five barbed 


prongs. 

Lei’ster, S', [f. Leister j^.] trans. To spear 

witli a leister, 

1834 "Hogg Dom. Alanti. Scott {1ZZ2) zi He [Scott] and 
Skene of Rubislaw, and I were out one night about mid- 
night, leistering kippers in Tweed. x86i J. Brown Horx 
Sxtbs. II. 243 The poaching weaver who had the night 
before leistered a prime kipper. x88i Btackiu. Mag. Apr, 
530 I'hey burned the water and leistered the salmon. 

Hence ^ei’Etering* vbl. sh. Also Xiel'sterer. 

1843 \V. ScRoPE Salmoti Fish. Tweed xi. 237 The side 
on M'hich the leislerers strike the fish. 1867 I imes 30 Dec. 
9/6 Conviction of Salmon Leisterers. Ibid., The process of 
salmon leistering by night with the aid of torch and spear. 


Leisum, variant of Lecsome a. 

Leisttrable (le-gTirabT), a. [f. Leisure sb. -i- 
-able; peril, on the supposed analogy of comfort- 
able, honourable : cf. pleasnrablel\ 

1. Proceeding or acting without haste; leisurely, 
deliberate. 

[rtiS4o implied in Leisurablv.] 1581 J. H addon s 

Ansn*. Ospr, 479 Chosing rather to broyle him with le-isur- 
able tormentes..lhen to kill him at once. x6x8 Bolton 
Florus IV. ii. (1636) 264 His [Pompey's] over-great power. . 
moved envy among the lelsurable (L. otiosos] Citizens. 
a 1691 Boyle Hist. Air xUi. (1692) 81, I shall humbly re- 
serve [this] to a more leasurable inquiry. 

2 . Not requiring haste ; leisure (time), rare.^ 

1607 Markham Caval. v. (1617)40 You mu^l , ^ 

such leasurable times, that nature hauing no more in 
is able to digest, maj’..come to be orderly satislie . 

S.n T. liKOiTOE Rctis. MM. Pref., Th^ 

at lelsurable hours composed. 1848 A. ^ P.tfu 

IX. l>. =6i A lelsurnbk period of the yeoj. 

Marius the Efic. ... k. fed. e) I. ’^9 Such a ‘hcop. 
more lelsurable moments, would, of course, have .is prec p 


.Ts^kWy (Ie-.,'r,rabli), udo. Notv j-rzrr [/. 

+ •^In.-i 'Ieisnrable’ manner; le.snrely, 

lout haste, deliberate!}'. 



LEMON. 


194 ? 


LENABD. 


i8« in Ogilvie, SuppK xS?? Huxley^^w/. ItrJ. Anvn. 
xi. 652 The development of the ^hinorhyncus now’ ap- 
proaches completion. The lemnisci appear. 

Lemon (le-man), s5^ Forms : 5-7 lymon, 6 
leman, lemonde, liinone, pi. lemmanz, 6-7 
lemmon;iiinmoii, 6-S limon, 7 leamon(d, lei- 
moiij lemond, 7 " . fad. F. Itmon (now 

restricted tothelime t formerly of wider application) 

= Sp. livi'on^ Pg. limao, It. litnone^ med.L. Hmon^ein, 
related to F, lime : see Lijie sb.'^ The \yords are 
prob. of Oriental orig^ ; cf. Arab, laimnUj 

Pers. ItmuHy Arab, lima}*, collective ^ Um, 
fruits of the citron kind, Skr. nivibu the lime.] 

1 . An ovate fruit with a pale yellow rind, and 
an acid juice. Largely used for making a beverage 
and for flavouring. The juice yields citric acid ; 
the rind yields oil or essence of lemons, used in 
cookery and perfumery. 

CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxi. 98 pai enoynt ham..with 
J>e ius of pe fruyt pat es called lymons. c 1430 Lydg. Min. 
Poems (Perej* Soc.) 15 Orengls, almondis, and the pome- 
gamade, Lymons, datez. 1333 Elyot HeltU (1539) 

45 b, The iuyee of orenges or lymons maybe taken after 
meales in a lyttell quantitie. x§7S Lameham Let. (1871) 8 
Poungarnets, Lemmanz, and Pipmz. 1504 Lady Russell 
in ElUs Orig;. Lett. Ser. 1. m. 46, I .. drank .. water and . 
limmons, by Phisitions advise. i^S Waller Summer Is- 
lands 1. 6 That happy Island where huge Lemmons grow. 
x66o Boyle Neiv Exp. Pkys. Meek. ii. (1682) 79, I cut a 
Limon asunder and put both halfs into two Recievers. 1653 
Co'HC.sixxT. Love for L. ly, xvi, Safer .. than Letters writ in 
Juice of Limon, for no Fire can fetch it out.^ 1727-46 Thom- 
son Summer The lemon and the piercing lime.. Their 
lighter glories blend. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong. 1. ii, 
I’ll be with you in the squeezing of a lemon. 2838 T. Thom- 
son Chem. Org. Bodies 459 Oil of lemons is extracted from 
the rind of the lemon. 1870 Yeats .A<z/. Hist. Comm.^ x8o 
The scurvy has hardly been known in our pavy since limes 
and lemons were ordered by law to be carried by al/ vessels 
sailing to foreign parts. ■ 

2 . The tree {fiitms Limonum) which bears this 
fruit, largely cultivated in the South of Europe 
and elsewhere, Cf, lemon-tree in 7. 

161S G. S ANDYS Trav. (1621) 3 Groues of Oranges, Lemonds, 
Pomegranates, Fig-trees [etc.]. 

3 . With modifying word prefixed. Applied to 
plants of different families bearing a yellow fruit. 
Sweet lemon ; the Cityus Lumia, cultivated in the 
South of Europe {Treas. Bel.). I'Valer lemon : 
Passijlora lanrifolia of the W. Indies. Wild 
lemon : (tf) Podophyllum peltatum ; (f) an Austra- 
Hah timber tree {Canthium latifolium). 

'1756 P, Browne *Pamaiea 328 The Water Lemon. It 
grows frequent In the woods. ig6o J. Lee Introd, Bot. 
App. 317 Water Lemon, Passijlora. i88a Garden 25 Feb. 
127/r The flowers, .are succeeded in May by oval yellowish 
fruits called wild Lemons. 

4 .. The colour of the lemon ; pale yellow. More 
fully lemon-colour. 

1706 Kirwan Etem. Min, (cd. 2) I. 28 [Coloursl Lemon or 
gofa yellow— the purest, xpoi Speaker 12 Jan. 396/2 The 
reds and lemons and greens of its [Upsala’s] houses. .form 
a charming bouquet of colour. 

5 . altnb. and Comb. a. simple attributive, as 
lemon-bloom, -hush, -colottr^ -decoction, -flower, 
-garden, •grove, -hue, -juice, -kernel, -orchard, -peel, 
-pickle^ -pip, -tea, -water \ also of things flavoured 
with oil of lemons or lemon-juice, as lemoii'cakc, 
-ch€esecake^-crcam,-iee,-pudding,-puff', b. instru- 
mental,' parasynthetic, and similatiye, as lemon- 
coloured, -faced, -favoured, -scented, -tinted, -yellow 
adjs. 

x8xo Shelley Fiordhf>ina 47 Rods of myrtle-buds and 
•lemon-blooms. 1884 Leisure Hour Feb. 82/2 Entangled 
its long fleece in a thorny •lemon-bush. 1769 Mrs. Raffald 
Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 269 To make *Lemon Cake. 1747 
Mbs. Glassc Cookeryx\\. 142T0 make *Lemon Cheesecakes. 
2598 Florio, Letnonvto, a kinde of *lymond colour. 1707 
Mortimer Husb. v. xviL (1708) 128 The Dyers use it [Weld) 
for dying of bright Yellows and Limon-colours. 2758 Reid 
tr, Maeguer's Chem. 1. 218' As soon as the Sulphur is melted 
it will sublime in *Icmon-coloured flowers. 1747 hlRs. 
Glabsh Cookery xvi. 143 •Lemon Cream. 1898 P. Manson 
Trop. Dis. vi. 126 Crudeli speaks highly of •lemon decoc- 
tion ..as a prophylactic [for malaria). x8^ M. Arnold 
Ess. Crit. v. 178 The unfortunate husband of that •lemon- 
faced woman with the white ruff. 28x9 Shelley Rosal. 4- 
Hcl. 2250 Bowers, Of blooming mjTtle and faint •lemon- 
flowers. 2864 M. L Hicciss £22. (1875)188 The celebrated 
•lemon-gardens of the old principality. 1830 Tcsnvson 
Heccll. Arab. AVx. 67 Far oil, and where the •lemon grove 
In closest coverture upsnrung. ^1845 Buod Pis. Liver 12$ 
A jaundice, bearing the lighter tints, from a sallow suITasion 
to .T fainicror more decided •Jemon hue. 2617 F. Moavso.v 
/tin. I. 255 A little Greckc B.Tike loaded . . with tunnes of 
•lemons juyee (which the Turks drinke like Nectar). 2709 
ix'nd.Gas. No. 4584/4 Also xi pieces of Lemon Juice, neat, 
an entire Parcel 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 19 We 
now c.an ascribe little or no therapeutic value to the lemon 
juke treatmeht first introduced by Owen Rees. 2731 Centl. 
Mac. L 40 Sow Orange and *Lemon-kerncls In Pots. 2612 
1 ’lorio, Limendn*, a ‘Lemmon hori-j-ard. 2875 J. H. 
itr^SET IPinter Medit. t. i- 13 Even at ralenno..ihe 
lemon orchards are protected by walls. 2672 Wycherley* 
Love in a ll'ord m. il 43 Warrant her breath with 
some •Lemmon Pcil. 2694 IL L’Estrskce Fables cxxxvi. 
(1714' X52 Never without Limon-Pill in her Mouth, to 
correct an unsavoury Vapour of her Own. xooo Blaektr. 
Mag. June 815/2 His ro’jnd face the colour cl Icmoa-pecl. 


2769 Mrs, Raffald Eng. Housekpr.{sigZ)g% Atea spoonful 
of *lemon pickle. xS8o T. Hardy Mayor 0 / Ceuterhr. i, 
Grains of wheat, swollen as large as *lemon-pips. 2769 
Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 309 To make a 
•Lemon Posset. 285* Reade Peg ll'off. (1B53) 194 He 
never failed to eat of a certain *Iemon-pudding. 1769 Mrs, 
Raffald Eng. Housekpr. UjgB) 277 To make *Lemon Puffs. 
2868 HoL.^fE Lee B. God/r^ xliil. 234 A bushy •lemon- 
scented geranium. 1725 watts Logic 1. iv. § 4 (1822) 64 
Tea .. is now-a-days become a common name for many 
infusions of herbs, or plants, in water, as . . *liraon-tea &c, 
2897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 288 It is this pigment 
[urobilin] that causes .. the *lemon-tinted skin, a 2625 
Fletcher IVomatPs Prize vj. v, If you want *JImon-waters, 
Or anything to take the edge o* th’ sea off. Pray speak. 
2807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 4x7 An extraordinary 
portion of carbon gives ..a *lemon-yellow colour. 1900 J. 
Hutchinson Archives Surg. XL 40 With his pallor was 
mixed a certain degree of leraon-yellow tint. 

6. quasi-drty., short for lettion-colottred. So in 
names of pigments, lemon cadmium, lemon chrome. 

*875 J. D. Heath Croguet Player^ The finest vermilion, 
‘ drop black and * lemon chrome *, for red, black, and yellow 
respectively, x^z Garden 22 July 64/3 The Evening Prim- 
rose covers the ground with large pale lemon flowers. x8B6 
York Herald 7 Aug- 8/2 A Lemon and White Setter Dog. 

7 . Special combs. : lemon-balm, the Melissa 
officinalis (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1888); lemon-bird (see 
quot.) ; lemon-cutting, the feat of cutting in two 
a suspended lemon with a s^vord when riding at 
full speed ; lemon-drop, a sugar-plum flavoured 
with lemon ; lemon-grass, a fragrant East Indian 
grass {Andropogon sehtenanlhus) yielding the grass 
oil used in perfumery; also allrib.; lemon-kali, 
a mixture of tartaric acid and soda bicarbonate, 
which when dissolved form an effer\'escing drink ; 
lemon-plant {Aloysia citriodorcC), the so-called 
lemon-scented verbena ; lemon-rob (see quot.) ; 
lemon scurvy grass, the Cochlearia officinalis 
(fA.-a.yn.e Expos. Jiex. 1855) ; lemon-squash, a drink- 
made from the juice of a lemon, with soda-water, 
ice, and sometimes sugar; also a liquid preparation 
sold under this name for mixing with ^vate^ ; lemon- 
squeezer, an instrument for expressing the juice 
from a lemon ; lemon-thyme, a lemon-scented 
variety of thyme; lemon-tree, (c) « sense 2 ; {b) 
= lemon-plant ; lemon-verbena •= lemon-plant \ 
lemon-walnut, * the butter-nut {Juglans cinerect), 
so called on account of its fragrance * {Cent. Did .) ; 
lemon- weed •= Sea-mat; lemon-wood, a New 
Zealand tree, the Tarata. 

2885 Swainson Prov.^ Names Birds 65 Linnet {Littola 
cannabina) . .*htxaoxi bird (West Riding), A name given to 
those male linnets in the breeding season which have a 
yeUo\yish hue on the breast. 2889 Daily Nnvs 21 June 
6/1 In *Iemon-cutting the most dexterous performers were 
[etc]. 2837 Royle Ess. Antiq. Hindu Med. 82 Androfogon 
Scluxnanthus or •Lemon-grass. 2859 Tcnnent Ceylon (i860) 
I, 25 These sunny expanses,. are covered with tall lemon- 
grass, 2887 Moloney Forestry IP. Afr. ^3 An odour some- 
what analogous to that of lemon-grass oil. 2858 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade, *Lemon-kali, a drink made from citric and 
tartaric acid, 2862 Ansted Channel Isl. iv. xxi. (ed, 2) 499 
The Aloysia citriodora of botanists, the common *Iemon 
plant, formerly called a verbena. iS^Smvth Sailor's IPord- 
l)k., * Lemon-rob, the inspissated juice of limes or lemons, a 
powerful antiscorbutic. 2876 \Vorld V. No. 115. 14 The 
orator sipped bis accustomed glass of •lemon-squash. 2875 
Knight Diet, Mech., * Lanon-sgtteczer. 28^ Health Ex- 
hib. Catal, iio Lemon Squeezers. 27x3 J. Petivcr in Phil. 
Trans. XXVIII. 193 Its Leaves plain and small as *Lemon 
Tyme, 2573 Bakct.^/». L. 445 A*Limon tree, r/Vr^a. 2621 
Lady M, Wroth Urania 302 They went into an Orchard 
beyond. .the trees being Orange and Lemond trees. 2879 
Britten & Holland Plant-n., Lemon Tree, a frequent 
name for Liptia {Aloysia) citriodora Kth., in allusion to 
the scent of the leaves. The verbena. 2883 Wood in Good 
IPbrds^ Sept. 603/1 Very few persons, if they were shown a 
gigantic octopus, an opler, and a piece of ‘.sea-mat’, or 
‘ •lemon-weed could believe that they belonged to the 
same class. 1879 T. B. Armstrong in Trans. N, Zealand 
InstiLjLW. 329 The tarata or •lemonwood, Pittospomvi 
cucenioides. a most beautiful tree also used for hedges. 
XiOmou (le’msu), sbA [app. a. F. limandcJ\ 
Used atlnb. in lemon-dab, lemon-sole, names 
given in various parts of England to certain species 
of plaice or flounder. 

In I^ndori lemon-sole is the fishmonger’s name for a kind 
of plaice somewhat resembling the true sole. In Australia 
this name has been transferred, through association with 
Lemon jA*, to a fl.Tt-fish of apalc yellow colour, and in New 
Zealand it is applied to the 'lurbot. 

*835 Jenyks Man. Brit. Vertebr. Anisn. 457 Platessa 
fnicrocephala,Y\tim. ('Lemon Dab.) 1884 St. faj/tes's Caz. 
x8 Jan. 6/x The..Icmon-dab or queen,, Wong to that 
strange family of fish. 2876 Trans. N. Zealand Jmtit. 
\ Ammoireiis rostra(us,..z.f\^\ not uncommon in 

yie Dunedin market, where it goes W ihe name of‘*Lemon 
Sole • x8^ E. V. Ramsay Food-Pitkes N. S. tPales 26 
(Fish. Exhib. Pubt) Plagusia unicolor, .is known under the 
name of the lemon sole; it is of a pale olive-yellow when 
alive. x8w Daily Netvs 8 Jan. s/6 Prices. .. Soles, xs to 
IS 4d per lb.. lemon soles, 6d per lb. 
jLemon (Ic'mnn), V. [f. Lemon trans. 

To flavour with lemon. Hence Lo’monod ppl.a. 

17^ Mrs. Glasse Cockeryy%s To make a lemoned honev- 
comb. 1869 Pall Mall G. ax Aug. 10 The Spaniards take 
strong cupsofchocolatc.followed by glasscsofw.^ter, sugared 
Robinson Sinners «V Saints xxi. 2O4 
[It] throws into an overwsweet landscape just that dash of 
iin and suffering that lemons it pleasantly’ to the taste. 


Ziemonade (lemsnr^’d). Also 7-8 limonade. 
[ad. F. llmonade, f. limon lemon.] A drink made 
of lemon-juice and crater, sweetened with sugar. 

InEnglandnowyery’CommonlyappIIed to ‘aerated lemon- 
ade’, which consists of water impregnated with carbonic 
acid with the addition of lemon-juice and su^r. 

1663 Killicrew Parsotls Wed. iv. v. Captain, make some 
Lemon.Tde. 2697 C'icss D'Annoy's Trav. (1706) 2 We 
wanted not for Limonade, and other refreshing walen. 
2712 Arduthnot John Bull iv. vi, Thou and thy wife and 
children should walk in my’ gardens, .. drink lemonade. 
2791 Gifford Baznad 51 With lemonade he gargles first 
his throat. 2812 T. Moore Intercepted Lett. vL 33 A 
Persian’s Heav'n is eas’lyr made, ’TIs but— black eyes and 
lemonade. 28x7 Byron Beppo Ixv, Her lover brings the 
lemonade. 2831 J. DAyins Manual Mat. Med. 63 It 
[sulphuric acid] is administered with great success in the 
form of lemonade in bilious and tyjphoid fevers. 1867 Lady 
Herbert Cradle L. vi. 159 Deliciously cool lemonade and 
Turkish coffee preceded the more substantial evening mcaU 

t Ijemona'do. Ohs. (ad. Sp. limonada, f. 
limon Lemon : see -ado.] Lemonade. 

c 2640 Shirley Capt. UnderzvU iv. i. in Bullen O. PI, II. 
375 The Lemonades cleere sparkling wine The grosser wilts 
too, doth much refine. 2668 T. St. Serfs Tarugo's Wiles 
18 Cooling those fiery Blisters upon the Liver that’s pro- 
cur’d by extraordinary drinking of Lemonado. 2676 Shad- 
well Lx’3«-//«e 1.9, I saiv at a Villa not far off, a ^rave 
mighty bearded Fool, drinking Lemonado with his Mistris. 
Xemoilisll (le'manij*), a. Also 8 limonish. 
[f. Lemon sh. i -k -ish.] Somewhat resembling the 
colour or taste of the lemon. 

2729 London & Wise Compi. Card. 57 Full of Juice, but 
of a little Limonish Tartness. tZgg Allbutt's Syst. Med.Vl. 
go The skin may have a lemonish yellow hue. 

ILemouy (le’msni), a. [f. Lemon + -y.] 
Resembling the smell ofthe lemon, tastingof lemon. 


2850 W. H. Gregory Egypt II. 293 [They] ordered our 
sherba, or soup, to be made more lemony and peppery than 
ever. 1894 Fenn /« L 23 The sweet lemony 
scent of the pines floated in. 

Leinpeck, lempet. Sc. forms of Limpet. 
Lemur (Irmyj), PI. lemurs, l|lemures 
(le*miurrz). [a. L. *letnur, pi. letnures.'] 

1 . In Roman mythology ; pi. The spirits of the 
departed. 

[*SSS Eden Decades a6 In these they graue the lyuely 
Images of such phantasies as they suppose they see 
walke by night which the Antiquitie cauled Lemures.) 
1:2580 Jefferie Bugbears in, iii. in Archiv Stud. neu. 
Spr. (1897) 68 Harpyes, Gogmagogs, lemures. ^xfizpMiiJOS 
Nativity 191 The Lars and Lemures moan with raidnicht 
plaint. 2657 H. Pinnell Philos. Ref, 26 To the Earth doc 
Delong Gnoms, Lemurs, Sylphs [etc.] 2B34 Lxtton Peut- 
Peii IV. vi, Lest he beheld one of those grim lemures, who *. 
haunted the threshold of the homes they formerly possessed. 

2 . Zool. A genus of nocturnal mammals of the 
family Letmtridx, found chiefly in Madagascar, 
allied to the monkeys, but having a pointed muwle 
like that of a fox ; an animal of this genus. 

2795 ir. Thunber^s Cape Gd, Hepe(td. 2) IL 206 This 
species of Lemur somewhat resembles a cat, with il.s long 
tail, diversified with black and white ringlets. 1863 Lyell 
Aiitiq. Man xxiv. 474 His order Primates .. embrace 
not only the apes and lemurs, but the bats also. xBos 
Livingstone Zambesi x. 213 A little lemur was once seen 
to leap about from branch to branch. 

^emuridous (l/miuo'ridos), a. [f. mod.L.Z^* 
muridee (see Lemdr 2) + -ous.] Belonging to the 
family Lemuridre. 

2830-1 Pfve. Zool. Soc. 109 The other [was staled 1 a' hlr. 
Bennett to be] a Lemuridous species. 2855 in Mayke 
Expos. Lex. 2879 in Webster, Suppl. • - 

Xje’mnriiie, a. and sb. [f. Lemur + -irem 
■= Lemukoid. 

2864 Spectator No. 2875. 650 Here the Professor [Owen] 
incontestably pro\’es the lemurine . . affinities of Chirom>’S- 
2877 Lc Conte Elem. Geol. lii. (1879) 49s In th® 
Eridger beds of the Green River basin I\Iarsh finds « . some 
Lemurine Monkeys. 

Xiemuroid (le*miuroid), a. and sb. [f. Lemoa 
+ - 0ID.] A., adj. Resembling the lemurs ; perUW'' 
ing to the sub-order Lemuroidea, of which the 
genus Lemur is the type. . 

2873 Mivart Man ^ Apes 70 They are - the 
animals of the Lemuroia suborder. 2880 Hauchion Phyt. 
Geog. vi, 296 The extreme antiquity of the Lcmuroid faui^ 
1883 G. Allen in Knozvledge 368/1 The fruit-bats scera to 
be.. specialised lemuroid animals. 

B. sb. A lemuroid animal. 

2873 Mivart Man «5- Apes 69 All the Lemurolds 
vegetable food or insects. 2885 Riverside Nat. J tut. >• 
48X America can so far lay as good a claim to having been 
the original home of the Icmuroids. 

Iiemyet, obs. form of Limit. 
tILemyre, Obs. rare^K [f. leme Lcaw, 

TdXgx glimmer.'\ intr. To glimmer. . 

<^*435 Torr, Portugal sgt In to the hale sebe boi 
I’hai IcmjTcd asc gold bry’ghL 
lien, obs. variant of Lend sb.- and v.~ , 

XiCnard (le’nard). Obs. cxc. dial. Forms: 0 
lonordo, 7 lonarot, 9 dial. lon(n)ard, lonnort, 
linnard, etc. (sec Eng. Dial. Did.). [Of 
origin ; peril, adopted from some unrecorded Oh- 
derivative of tin flax: cf. the OF. linereul 5^“ 


linot, linnet.] *= Linnet, 

2530 Palsgr, 23S/2 Lcnarde a bj’rde, Uttftle. w‘5 
Erathvvait (zE?8) 87 W*licn the cheerful 

Larke, .'ind Lenaret, Xun'dc vp their voices. 
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LEND. 


t Lencll, •S’c. Ohi. [Sc. valiant of Latjnch, 
a leap, spring. 

1606 BinKiE KirM’Buriall (1833) 37 That being prevented 
by death (as he was by the lyons lench) he should neuer see 
home. 

Lenclly 5^.“ dial. Mining. (See quots.) 

X747 Hooson Miner's Diet. Liy b, Lench. Th^ nappen 
in Shafts or Sumps, and may happen by the Vein taking 
some small leap, or by lelc.] ..in which Cases the best or softest 
part of the Vein flyes more to one Hand, and there stands 
jutting out a part of the Side within the Shaft, Sump or 
Gate . . this ^ve call a LenCh. x 886 Cheshire Gloss., Lench, 
salt-mining term; the middle portion of a seam of rock salt, 
lying under the Roof Rock; usually from four to six feet 
thick, x 888 SheJJielcl Gloss., Lench or Lencheon, a shelf of 
rock. A Derbyshire word, 
i* Lexicliy V. Obs. inir. 

cs^zSOld Ageixi Rel. Ant. If. 211 , 1 lench, I len, on lyme 
I lasse. 1847 HALLtWELL, Le 7 ich, to stoop in walking. Line. 
[xgoo * Not known to our correspondents’ {Eng. Dial, Dict,),\ 
^*Leild, jA* Obs. Forms: pi. i lendenu, 
lesndeuu, lendu, 5 lendin, Orm, lendess, 3-4 
lenden, 4-5 lendes, -is, -ys, leendes, lyndes, 6 
leyndis, y-lends. shtg. 3-5lend(e, 4-5leend(e, 
5-6 lind. [OE. '*l{fiJen (only in pL lindemi) = 
OFris. lenden fern., OS. lendi- (in leiidibrSda kid- 
ney), MDn. lendene fern. (Du. lende fern.), OHG. 
lentin fern. (MHG. Unde, OHG. Unde)^ ON. lend, 
pi. Undir (Sw. land. Da. lejid, Isendy, the OTeut. 
form ' is perh. *landwinjd Pre-Teut. *londhw* 
whence L. Inmhiis (whence nltimately Lora), OSl, 
l^dvija. An ablaut var. is ON. Itmdir loins.] 
Chiefly pi The loins ; also, the buttocks. 

C975 Ritshw. Gosp. Matt. iii. 4 [lohannes] hscfde hraejl 
of oibendena herum & fellen gyrdels ymb his lendu [Ags. 
Gosp. lendenu, Hatton landenel, <xxxoq Voc, in \Vr.« 
Wiilcker 292/13 Lnmbos, Isndemi. cizoo Ormin 4772 
And cnes, & fet, & shannkess, & lende, & Icsske. a x%paChnsi 
on Cross 9 in E. E. P. (1B62) ao His lendin so hangih as cold 
as marbre stone, a X300 Cursor M. 22074 Right sua be 
deuil sal descend, In anticrist moderlend. 13., Gavj. 4 Gr. 
Kni. 139 His lyndes & his lymes so longe & so grete. 
c 1386 Chaucer MillePs T, 51 A barm -cloth Vp on htr lendes, 
ful of many a goore. e 1440 Gesta Rom. xxxii. 126 (Harl. 
MS.) Gurdib® youre lendys in chastiie. 1308 Kennedie 
Flyting w. Dunbar 45 Lat him lay sax lelchis on thy 
lendis. 13x3 Bougeas yErieis xii. it. 90 And with thar hofl 
luyfBs gan tname cheir, Did clap and straik ihare leyndis 
to mak_ thame stere. a xs^o Christis Kirke Cr, vi, He 
lap quhill be lay on his lendis. 

b. all rib., as Und^hone, 

c xooo /Elfric Gloss, in NVr.-Wulcker 139/23 Sacra sPina, 
lendenban neobeweard. ^1220 Bestiary Oc leijeo his 
skinbon on odres lendbon. 

Lend (lead), sb.^ Sc, and norl/t, dial Also Sc, 
lemie, len. [f. Lend (Not repr, OE, l^t : 
see Loan ^ 3 .)] A loan. 

CXS75 Bal/our's Practicks <1754) '97 margin, Quhat is 
ane lenne, and of the restltutioun thairof. 1394 Sc, Acts 
^as. yi (i8i6) IV. 70/2 Quha eulr committis vsurie..(That 
IS to say) takis mair profhte for the len (1597 leane] of 
money. ? a *598 Fercussok Sc. Prov, xxix. (1783) 3 A Ar- 
rowed len should come laughing hame. 1609 Skene Reg. 
Maj. 47 Debt may be aweand, be borrowing and leaning, 
or be buying and selling ; or be reason of ane lenne. 1826 
J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1853 I. 246 Do ye think 
Mr. Awmrose could gie me the lend of a nichtcap? 1876 
Whitby Gloss., Len, the loan. ‘ I thank you for t’ len on ’t ’* 

tliend, Obs. Forms ; i lendan, 3 laande, 
Orm. lendenn, 3-6 lend©, 4 lenden, 4-5 leende, 
4-6 leind, lend, leynd(e, 5 leend, (lynd). Pa. t. 
3 Isende, lende, 4 lend, leaded, -id, -it, -yd, -yt, 
4-5 lente, 4-6 lent, 5 leende. Pa, pple. 4 lende, 
lente, 4-6 lent. [OE. lindan = OHG. lenten 
(MHG. lenden), ON. lenda OTeut. *Iandjan, f* 
*landd^ Land sb. Cf. Land v.] 

1 . intr. To arrive, come. Also rejl. 

Sometimes conjugated with the verb to be. 

XX O. E. Chron. an. 1036 Man bine laedde to Elij byrlg 
swa gebundenne, sona swa he lende, on scype roan nine 
blende, cxzoo C)rmin 2x41 Swa b^tt he (b^ steoressmann] 
mu3he lendenn rihht To lande wibb hiss Aville. <1x300 
Cursor M. 1868 pe schipp on land bigan to lend.'; Ibid. 
22053 An angel . . i sagh lendand Wit a mikel cheigne 
m hand. 13. . Sir Beucs 4277 (MS. A.) J>ai lende ouer be se 
beliue, At Soubhaintoun b^-t gonne vp riue. 13.. E. E. 
Allit. P. C. 201 Of what londe art bou lent <2x400 
Octmiian 615 The seuende day bar schyp lente At JapheL 
^1400-30 Alexander 573 Than lendis him vp be leue kyng 
his lady to vysite, CX450 St, Cuihbert (Surtees) 4488 To 
morne or none to b® leendys Fyue hundreth’ of pi best 
frendys. 15. . Geste Rob. Mode vii. xlii, Nowsbalie thou se 
what lyfe we lede. Or thou hens wende. Than thou may 
enfourroe our kynge. When ye togyder lende. 
b. To go, depart. 

[a 1310: see 2.] <xx375 Joseph Arint. 207 A child cominge 
borw, his come was nout scene, Siben lenges a while and 
•a-3ein lendes. Ibid. 709 pei lenden of be toun and leuen hit 
^re. rz43o Hymns Virg. 205 Lete fleischeli knowynge 
from bee be lent. 

2. To light (up)o7t. Hi. and^g. 

This would seem to be the original meaning and in the 
common ME. alliterative phrase love is lent, the verb 
may have been subsequently otherwise interpreted as=/r<i«, 
to incline; in some contexts it was perh. associated with 
next vb.: cf. Lend v.* 2 a (quot. Z430}. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4214 A 1 mi luue on him was lend. Ibid. 
X0776 A duu bat was fta heuen send lighted dun, and 
patKin lend.^ <z 23x0 in Wright Lyric P. vi. 28 From alle 
wymmen mi Jove is lent ant lyht on Alysoun. Ibid., 
X-cvedi, al for thine sake longioge is y-lcnt me on. c 1340 


Cursor M. (Cotton Galba) 29322 pe elleuynd poynt [of 
cursing) opon bam lendes bat witandiy with-haldes lendes. 
c 2400 1044 Thynkappon Alarie brighte, 7 b wbayme 

cure lufe es lentt. £^1430 Hymns Virg. 28 Longinge is in 
me so lent, c X460 Bvtare 404 The kynges love on her was 
lent, c X460 Townelcy Myst, xxv. 35 Sich light can on vs 
leynd In paradyse full playn. xst^ Dunbar Tua Mariit 
Wenien 498 Gif his lust so be lent, into my lyre quhit. 

3. To tarr}% remain, stay ; to dwell, abide. 

<*1300 Cursor M. 2066 He dred b* folk was ful o pride, 

Quils he war lendand pam biside, c 1320 R. Brunne Medit, 
1039 A I sone, here may y no longer lende. 135* Minot 
Poems vii. 36 Thai lended thare hot Utill while, Til Franche- 
men to grante thaire grace. 1375 Barbour Bruce iii. 747 
And, quhill him Ukit that to leynd, Euirilk day ihai suld 
him seynd Wicialis for three hundred men. c X450 St. Cuth- 
beri (Surtees) 729 On englisch max^he sail' bou lende. c 2460 
Towneley Myst. xL 352 Thus long where haue ye lent ? 
* 5*3 Douglas .^ueis iv. x. 9 Quhatsumevir in the braid 
lochis weir, Or amang buskts harsk leyndis ondir the spray. 
153s Stewart Cron, Scot. 26x40 That wc ressaue )iim alway 
for cure freind, At oure plesour in cure laudis to leind. 

b. Conjugated with the vb. io be. To be lent 
*= sense 3. jLent (pa. pple.) remaining, abiding, 
dwelling. 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 1084 Aungelles. . Aboutte my lady 
was lent, quen ho delyuer were. 13.. Gaxv. ^ Gr. Knt. 
*3*9 lorde of b® londe is lent on his gamnez. C1373 
Sc. Leg. Saints xxL {Clement) 229 With me is lent a jung 
man, callit to nam clement, c X400 Desir. Troy 23857 He 
fraynit . . In what lond he was lent, a 1440 Sir Eglam. 
87 Evyr syth thou were a chylde Thou^ haste byn lente 
wyth me. Rauf Coilyar Thair was na leid on 

lyfe lent in this land. 15x3 Bradshaw Si. Werhurgt i. 
3207 Theyr company and mynysters that were there lent, 
* 5*3 Douglas ./Ends vni. Frol. 14 Langour lent is in land, 
all lychtnes is lost. 

c. yejl. To make one’s abode, settle, rare. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2479 Abram lendid him o-nan Biside bft 
folk of chanaan. 

4 . causal. To cause to come; to bring, place. 

rt xtoo Moral Ode 122 God jeue bet vre ende bo god and 
wife bfit he vs lende {Egerton MS. lende, later copy lenne). 
c 2205 Lay. 1989 Neh him he heom Imnde [c 1^75 lende). 

Xjend (lend), i >.2 Pa. t. and pa. ^le. lent. 
Forms: InJin. a. I l&nan, [^rd sing. pres. ind. 
Iffln(Q)J), Idnlj), 2-3 leanen, 3 leene(n, (anrf sing, 
pres.ind. lenat),3-4lenen,3-61enB, 3, /leane, 4 
lyne, 4-5 leen(e, le3Ti(e. Also Sc. and ssortk. 
(with short vowel) 4-6 len, lenne, 6 lenn, 8-9 
leu’, len. fi. 3-6 lende, (4 3rd sing. pres. ind. 
lent), s leendyn, Cliud, 4- lend. Pa. t. a. 2-6 
lende, 4 lened(e, 5 land. 0. 4, 6 lante, 6 leant, 
6-7 lended, 3- lent. Pa. pple. o. 2-3 ilcend, 
llend, 3 lenedd, ile(a)net, 3-5 lend, 5 Hand, 
lande, lende. 0 . 3-5 lant(e, lente, 5 lendid, 
S“6 lentt(e, 7 lended, 3- lent. [0£. liestan, i. 
ikn (see L0.IK sbi). The other Tent, langs. have 
vbs. derived from the sb., but they differ in conju- 
gation from the OE. vb. ; cf. OFris. llna, llnia, 
Du. leenen, OHG. UhanSn (MHG. lihenen, mod, 
G. lehiten to enfeoff). 

The substitution of lend-, for liit' in the present-stem, 
which began early in ME., is explained by the fact that 
the pa. t, lende would regularly correspond cither to lene 7 i 
or leTide/i in the infinitive, and the preponderance of analogy 
(cf. Lend v.^, also bcTui, rend, se 7 id, voe 7 td) was on the side of 
the latter form. The Sc. and northern form len, lentt{e, 
owes its shortened vowel to the influence of the pa.t. and 
pa, pple.) 

1 . Irans. To grant the tempomry possession of | 
(a thing) on condition or in expectation of the 
return of the same or its equivalent Also with 
second (datival) obj. of the person ; hence rarely 
in indirect passive. 

a. cxooo JElfric Gram. xxiv. (Z.) 133 Lane me 5 a hoc 
to radenne. c xzoo (see i d o). a 22*5 Ancr. R, 248 peo 
ancre bet ivernde an o 3 cr a cw’aer uorto lenen. c 1275 Lay. 
25178 For to bi-jeten pin rihtes ich leane be ten pousend 
cnihtes. a 2300 Santtun in E. E, P. (1863) j poj man hit 
[i. e. -wealthl bab, hit nis fio^t his: hit nis ilend him hot 
alone fort to libbe is lif. <i 2300 Cursor M. 25197 pat he yow 
wald lensum place, Toroakvrmangeri. r’r38oWYCLipA'<rr7/r, 
Sel. \^s. II. 153 LeneJwju me pre loves. <72386 Chaucer Cafu 
Yeotn, Prol. 4- T. 473 Leene me a marc quod he, but dayes 
three And at my day I wol it quiten thee, c 1400 Ywaine 
4 Gaw. 737, I sal lene the her mi ring, Bot yelde it me at 
myne askyng. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xvm, ix, I wold 
praye yow to lene me a shelde that were not openly knowen, 
formyniswclknowen. 1523 Lo. Berners /’mxj. I. ceexiv. 
481 So the kynge' lende or gaue him, I cannat tell wheder, a 
lx. thousande frankes. 1595 DuuCAuApp.Ety/ 7 iol. (E.D.S.), 
Praesto, to len. x6o8 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 223 That 
neyther the Clarke nor Sacriston shall lean or carrie forthe 
of the churche any tedders, c 2630 P. Young in Lett. Lit. 
RUfi (Camden) 144 Desire his Worehip to leane me Marianus 
his Chronicon. .for the tyme be is In the countrie. 

iS. CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (18x0} 235 Fifty b<Jusand 
marcs had he lent abbeis pat wer in pouerce. 2467 Water’ 
ford Arch, in loth Rep. Hist. MSS. Co 77 tfn. App. v. 304 
Women that borowd or lendid any manere of goodes. 
c 2491 Caxton Chnst. Goddes Chyld. 69 Riches and wor- 
shippes ben but lente to man for a tyme to yelde reken- 
inge of hem how they ben speeded. 1573 ^abet Alv. 

L 27s To lende one his house to solemnise a mariage 
in. 2593 Shaks. s Hen. VI, in. L 77 Is he a Lambe? his 
Skinne is surely lent him. For hee’s cnclin’d as is the 
Rauenous Wolues. 2653 Walton Angler iv. 95 This 
minnow I will.. if you like it, lend it you, to have two or 
three made by it, x-jx^Yovz-LeUtoLady M. W, Montagu 
2 Sept., I have .. passed part of this summer at an old 
romantic seat of my Lord Harcourt’s, which he lent me. 


2783 H. Walpole Lei. If. Ma/ut 3 Feb., I have very lately 
been lent a volume of poems. 2840 Dickens Bam. Rxtdge ii, 
Lend It me for a moment. 2893 Sir J. W. CHim' in Law 
ri77tes Rep. LXVIII. 429/1 The lease .. had been lent. .to 
the plaintiff.. for perusal. 

b, spec. To grant the possession and nse of 
(money) for a fixed charge ; to let out at interest. 

a. <1900 Kettt. Gloss, in Wr.-WClcker Pe7ieraior, 
lena. «i3oo Cursor M. 14033 It was a man quilum was 
wont Penis for to lene vm-stUnt. c 1440 York Myst. xxxii. 
354 If ft ware youre lekyng, my lorde, for to lene it, xxx 
pens I wolde Je lente on-to me. a 2430 Myrc 1293 Hast 
pou 1 -land any thynge To haue the more wynnj’nge? 
<7x483 Caxton Dialoptcs viii, 39 Neuertheles leneth he 
The pound for thre halfpens. 1502 Ord. Cr^-slen Men (W. de 
W. 1506) IV. xxi. 227, I lenne the an hondred crownes, 

<11300 Cursor M. •2.Z4,oj, Agains will i lent my thing, 
And quilum tok par-for okeryng. c 1440 Promi. Pari\ 2^6/1 
'L^^i^dyn,prcsto,/efi€ro. 2596 Shaks. Merck. V. i. iii, 123 
You cald me dOg : and for these curtesies He lend you thus 
much moneyes. 2607 Middleton Five Gallants i. i. Lent 
the lift day of September 10 mistresse Onset vpon hergowne 
..three pound fifieene shillings. 1611 Bible Zrt'. xxV. 37 
Thou shall not. .lend him thy victuals for increase. C1648- 
£0 Barnabees Jml. ii. (1818) 61 What I spent the 

miser lended.^ 1776 Adam Smith W. H. n, iv. (18691 1 . 353 
The stock which is lent at interest ii alvVays considered as 
a capital bj’ the lender. 1818 Cruise D7gcst (eZ 2) IV. 
498 All bonds, contracts, and assurances whatsoever, for 
payment of any principal money to be lent. 

+ c. With cogn. obj. {loan). Obs. 
a 2240 Saivles Warde in Coit. H0771. 257 Se riche lane, .pat 
he haueS ileUnet him. a 1300 Cursor M. 7506, I had na 
help bot me allan, And drightin pat me lent his Ian. 

d. absol. or intr. To make a loan or loans. 


a. e xooo Ags, Gosp. Luke vi. 34 Gyf gelaenappam peS® 
mt onfo 5 hwylc |>anc is eow? <71200 Vices 4 Virtues ii 
Dat we sculen bli^eliche ^iuen and leanen. .alle 5 e. .us for 
his luue besecheS of 5 an ilche gode Se he u$ haf 5 ilsend. 
<t 2340 Hamtole Psalter xxxvL 27 All day he has mercy & 
lennys. ?<i 2366 Chaucer Ro 7 ft. Rose 286 That is she that 
for usure Leneth to manya creature, <7 2402 Caxton Chasi. 
Goddes Chyld. 22 They ben soo harde that neyther thei 
wyll yeUe ne lene. 2500-20 Dunbar Poei 7 ts xxiii. 4 And 
with thy nychtbourls glaidly len and borrow. 2572 Satit. 
Poe 77 is Re/or 77 U xXxiil. 24 To borrow and len glaidlie. 

/ 3 . 1388 WvcLiP Exoa. xiL 36 The Lord gaf grace to the 
puple bifor Egipcians, that the Egipcians lenten to hem. 
*535 CoverdaLE Ps. cxi. 5 Wei is him that is mercifull, & 
lendeth gladly. 15J3 Baret Alv. L 276 To lend vpon a bill 
or an obligacion. ^x6oo Shaks. iv, ^ Natures be- 
quest giues nothing but doth lend, And being franckshe 
lends to those are free, z6is Bible Prov. .\ix. 17 Hee that 
hath pity vpon the poore, lendeth vnto the Lord, *625 
Bacon Ess., 0 / Usury (Arb.) 545 Let there be Certaine 
Persons licensed to Lend, to knowne Merchants, vpon Vsury 
&t a Higher Rate. 

e. To lend out (or f forili) : = r, i b ; now esp. 
used of lending libraries. 

* 55 ® Crowley Last Trump. 1x18 To lende thy goodes 
out for vnlawful gayne. 1580 Extracts Burgh. Rec. Edutb, 
(2882) IV, 183 h^neofthe saidis buikis sail be nawayis lentt 
furth . . bot vpon the conditioun [etc.]. 2596 Shaks. Merck. V. 
I. iii. 45 He lends out money gratis. 2637-8 in Willis & Clark 
CattibHdge (x886) L 120 If be should lend out his Lodgings 
himselfe. x68i R. Knox Hist, Relat. Ceylo 7 t tv. vii. 249, 

1 perceived a Trade in use among them which was to lend 
out Corn, 2734 Berkeley Let. to Johnsoft 4 Apr., Wks. 
1871 IV. 222 As to lending out the books of j-our librarj*. 
2855 Browning Fra Lippoyyj God useS us to help each other 
So, Lending our minds out. 1890 Spectator 14 June, 20,000 
books of reference (which are not, of course, to be lent out). 
2 . To give, grant, bestow; to impart, afford. 
(The obj. usually denotes something which though 
capable of being bestowed by the subject is not in 
his possession, or which is viewed as an adventi- 
tious or temporary possession or attribute.) 

a. <2X000 Cxd 7 non*s Gen. 2059 (Gr.) Ece drihten eaS 
mihte sot para spereni 5 e spede laenan. <72x75 La/nb. Ho 7 t:, 

5 We ahte .. ponkien hit ure drihten pe hit us lende. 
Ibid. 205 J>et mon wisliche spene pa ping pe him god 
lene On pLsse liue to brukenc. ciaoo Or.min 5x59 Affierr 
patt little witt tatt me Min Drihhtin hafepb lenedd. 
CX205 Lay. 228 pis lond he hire lende, loid. 21424 
Lmn [C227S lean) me Alauric pinne sune pe is a swioe 
wis gume. axzzsLeg. KaiJu 1^4 5 ®f he nere so 5 godd.. 
hu mahte he Icncn lif to pe deade? C2340 Cursor M. pBSz 
(Faiff.) Lorde lene grace' alte hit so be. <21400-50 Alex. 
rt/wTrr 3x08 With all pe lolyte & loy pat lubiter vs lenes. 
c 1430 Hym 7 is Virg. 23 Ihesu, pat me loue bast lende. 
c 1450 St. Cuihbert (Surtees) 2532 Yit grete God slik grace 
him len. <2x5x0 Douglas K. Hart 351 Sylheo scho a^, 
no licence to her len. 2538 Starkev' England i. iii. 84 The 
partys in proportyon not agreyng, but havj’ng of some to 
many, and of some to few, lene much enormyte. * 5 ^ 
Sylvester Du Bartas ir. ii. il. Babylon 532 A zeal to len A 
gainfull pleasure to my CountrjTnen. <2 x6oo Mo.'^goxjerie 
So7tn. xliv. 9 Let Mercure language tome Jen, With Pindar 
pennis, for tooutspring the 'spheirs. . , , , . 

fi. a XTOO Cursor M. 649 pe mikel loypat pam « icm* 
c.-siiLay Folks Mass Bk. (ilS.B) 341 Jly lyu?. 
pou has me lent. C 2430 I^/nns Vtrg. 106 He fGodJ habl^t 
pelyf and liht. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxni. 26 tVelc » 
my benefice, and my rent, And all the lyflett to K . 
1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 40 He rested 
her answcrc, and therupon lent her a ki«e. * 59 ® «weet 
Ve7u ^ Ad. 539 Her armes do lend his "«ke a s«eec 


yorffighness^yoakc .og«h=r (As I will 1 “/ 

fny doing well, With niy “y'”f ' . a 

Tri. Wks. VII. 386 A 

voice to these following words. 2634 v 

Com Lady whllo Heavea lends ns 

%T/o vie.. 


LENDABLE. 
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LENGEE, 


1805 Scott Last Minslr. i.ix, And many a flower and many 
a tear Old Teviot’s maids and matrons lent. x83aTENNYS0S 
Lady cfShalott iv, God in his mercy lend her grace. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. En^. v. I. 536 Grey, who .. was ready for 
any undertaking, however desperate, lent his aid. 1871 R. 
Ellis tr. Catullus xli. 8 A mirror Sure would lend her a 
soberer reflexion. 1883 Gilsjour Mongols xxxi. 362 The 
hlongols of low'cr rank lending dignity to their superiors 
hy attending them to and from the palace. 

ahscl. or ifitr. a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P, xv. 51 God us 
lene of ys lyht 1362 Lancu P. PI. A. vii. 210 Loue hem, 
and lene hem so the lawe of kjmde woIe. 1387-8 T. Usk 
Test. Love m.\x.[Sktzl) I 78, I pray to the holygost, he 
lene of hk oynlmentes, mennes wiites to clere. a 1529 
Skelton E. P uumryng ij^V/yth all thejT myght ninnjmge 
To Elynour Rummjmge, To haue of her tunnynge; She 
leneth them on the same. 

f b. ■with acc. and ztif. or clause : To grant. Ohs. 
The sense closely resembles that of Leve v. \ in MSS. it is 
often uncertain whether the word is lene or leue {leve). 

c 1*50 Gen. Ex. 4159 In swilc Sewes lene us to cumen. 

C 1340 Cursor M. 27820 (Cotton Galba) God len vs to forgif 
man kyn. c:374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1750 (Harl. 

God lene vs for to take it for the beste. c 1385 — L. G. // . 
20S3 Ariadne, God. .lene [v.rr. leen, leue] me neuere swich 
a cas bc-falle..And leue [v.rr. leve. leen, lyve, lene] here 
aftjT that I may 50W fynde. .so k>*nde. la 1500 //o 7 u Mer~ 
ehande dyd IPy/e betray 215 in Harl. E. P. P. I. 206 Were 
sche dedd (god lene hyt wolde !). 

* 1 * c. To hold out (a hand) to be taken. Obs. 
^•1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 2224 Lene me j’oure bond, for 
this is cure accord. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. lit. i. 188 Lend 
me thy hand, and I will glue thee mine. x6oi — All's 
JPell V, iii. 340 Your gentle hands lend vs, and take our 
hearts. i6xx — Wint. T. iv. iii. 71 Lend me thy hand, He 
heipe thee. 

a. To lend an ear or onis cars : to listen, pay 
attention ; often ■with qualifying adj. + To lend 
a deaf ear ; to refuse to listen. + Also to lend 
audience^ hearing. 

esyjs Ec. Leg. Saints xxx. {TheodoreC) 92 pane wald scho 
.. til hym len a def ere ay. 1580 Sidney Ps. x.xii. li, 

O God .. to my plaint thou hast not audience lent, 1583 
Studbes Anat. Abus. 11. (1882) 6 The sweeter the Syren 
singeth, the dangcrouser is it to lend hir our eares. 1597 
Shaks. Ltmer's Cowpt. 278 Lending soft audience to m3' 
sweet de^igne. x6ox — yut. C. in. ii. 78. 1602 — 

Jlam. I, V. 5 Lend thy serious hearing To what I shall 
vnfold. X67X Milton P. R. iv, 272 To sage Philosophy 
next lend thine ear. Watson Philip It (1793) 1 . ix, 

3SX The King . . lent a deaf ear to all the representations 
that were made to him, 2843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I, 266 
A song about Adam that John should lend all hls ears to, 
1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten Y. 1 . 136 
Charles X. .. lent a cold ear to the . . reports brought him 
by the general. 1863 Geo. Eltot Romola xxi, The 3*oung 
king seemed to lend a willing ear. 

e. To afTord the lise or support of (a part of the 
body) ; esp, in to lend a //c;n/(or a helping hand')^ 
to render assistance, assist, help. 

1598 Florio Ep. Ded. 4 The retainer doth some seruice, 
that now and then .. lendes a hande ouer a stile. 1602 
'hXsssxw Antonio's Rev. ii.x. Wks. 1856 I. 91 Toosquemish 
to. .lend a hand to an ignoble act. Shaks. Mens. /or 
M, V. i. 447 Sweet Isabel, doe 3’et but kneele by me . . Oh 
Isabel ; will 3'ou not lend a knee? x6o8 — Per, v. i. 264 
Sir, lend me your arme. 2632 Massinger City Madam i, 
ii, ril lend a helping hand To raise 3’our fortunes. 2694 
hloTTEUX Rabelais iv, xx. (1737) 85 Lend *.s a Hand here. 
2763 Foote Mayor o/G. j. Wks. 1799 1. 168 Thinking that 
tnis would prove a busy d.a3’ . , I am come . . to lend 3’ou 
n hand. 2809 Malkin Gil Bias i. xiii. r 2 Lend a helping 
hand. 2813 Shellfa' Q. Mab v. 206 Without a shudder, 
the slave*soldier lends His arm to murderous deeds. x8x6 
T. Wilson City of Plague li. iii, I could not sleep If I had 
Tent a hand to rob a church. 2894 Barinc*Gould Kitty 
Alone 11 . 175 Lend me 3’our arm, said Peppcrill. 

L To give or deal (a blow). Now dial. 

C2460 To^vneley Myst. xxiL X36 A sw’ap fayn, if I durst, 
wold I lene the this tyde. a 2550 Christis Kirke Gr. xiv, 
With forks and flails lha}’ lent grit flappis. • 2591 Greene 
Art Conny Catch, ii. (1592) 25 Tlie women .. among whom 
he leant some lustie buffets. 2598 Grf.newev Tacitus' Ann. 
II. ii. (1622) 154 A blow which the Tribune lent her, 26x2 
EFAnoN Poly-clb. 11. 281 Ypon the head hce lent so violent 
a stroke 7 *hat the poor cmptic skull like some thin pot* 
sheard broke, 27B3 Fielding Quix, Eng. m. xiv, If thou 
dost an)' more, J shall^ lend tnee a knock. 2790 Mrs. 
WiiCELi R Westmld. Dial. (x82x) 67 Tom gat up and lent 
a girt drive at Sam. 1833 L. Ritchie lYand, by Loire 140 
iShc] lent him such a slap upon the face as made the wood 
ring ap.ain ! 

g. To spend (one's energies), devote (one's 
strength) to. rare. 

2697 Drydcn AEneid vii. 534 (They] lend their little Souls 
at cv ry Stroke [In danl ani/nosplagae]. X809-X2 Mar. Edge* 
WORTH xiii. (1893)221 Plying the whip, and lending 

,liis very soul at ever)* lash. 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark 
Coni. II. xiiL 367 A man who could thus lend ever}* fibre of 
his bod)* to mere work. 

3 . r^l. To .'iccommodatc or adapt oneself io. 
Of things : To admit of being applied io a purpose 
or subjected to a certain treatment. 

2854 S. Brooks Aspen Cr/. l. ix. 222 She wore a plain 
blue cloth drc«vs, which lent itself to her exquisite figure. 
2874 MtCKLETiiwAiTE Mod. Par. Chunhes 727 None lends 
itself belter to architectural purpo'vcs. 2874 CARrr.NTER 
Menf. Phvs . !. vi. { 3 (1879) 30S Playing on tnc crcduHiy of 
such as lent themselves to his clc\-er deceptions. 2879 
Fitoum: C.rsar xii. 250 Careir neither then nor ever lent 
himself to popular cxccssev 2885 Manch. Exant. 3 Nov. 

He loves Ireland too well to lend hiinbclf to such a 
I>o!lc)*. 

ZicndaMo (Ic-ndab'l), a. [f. L?:m) r.2 + -able,] 
That may be lent. 

26x1 00*102, , Icndable, which may be lent. 


2807 Southey Lell. (18561 II. 13, I shall direct Artaxerxes 
to send 3*ou a copy, for it will oe more lendable than the 
quarto. 2813 Jefferson lYrit. (1830) IV. 296 A govern- 
ment may aTwa>*s command, on a reasonable interest, all 
the lendable money of their citizens. 2887 Standard 12 May, 
Money was lendable 3*csterday at 5 per cent. 

tlie'nded, Ohs. [f. Lend + 
ss Lent ppl. a. 

2592 Wyrley Amtorie 145 Let no man then sbee [viz. 
Fortune) seemes to fauor most To highlie of her lended 
faunings host. 2650 Fuller Pisgah lit. xii. 346 As he [vie. 
Jesus] lived in lended houses, so he was buried in a bor- 
rowed sepulchre. 

Bender (le*ndaj). Forms : a. i Ironere, 4 
leenere, lenere, 4-5 lener, 5 leyner, 5-7 lenner. 

0 . 5 lendare, 6 - lender. [OE. Ixnere, agent-n. 
f. iknan Lend The mod. ■word is a new for- 
mation on Lend + -ebL] One -who lends; 
esp. one who makes a business of lending money at 
interest. 

a, cio^o Suppi. AE/pric's Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 289/21 
Crediiory lamere. 1340 Ayenh. 35 J>er xs anoJ>er lenere 
corteys l^t lenej) \\'3’J»-outc chapfare makiinde. 2483 Cath. 
Angl. 2x3/2 A Le>*ner [MS. . 4 . Lenner), nccomadator. 
1487 Act 3 Hen. YJI, c. 6 § 3 The same forfeyture to renne 
upon the Seller or lener therof. 2502 Ord. Crysiett Men 
(W. de W. 1506) IV. xxi. 227 As yf.. the lenner were in 
domage. 2633 Sc. Acts Chas. / (18x7) V. 40/1 Ordaines the 
lenners to pay the same yeirlie and termlie. 

Promp. Parv.igSft Lendare, or he bat [lendythe] 
a ikyr\^o,/enerafor. 2526 Tindale Luke vii. 42 There w-as 
a certayne lender which had twodellers. 2602 Shaks. 
iii. 75 Neithera borrower, nor alenderbe. 2625 Bacon Ess., 
(^4/f//0'(Arb.>546 Let these Licensed Lenders be in Number 
Indefinite. 2781 Gibbon Decl.ff F, xliv. (1869) II. 658 The 
merit of generosity is on the side of the lender only. 2875 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) III. 103 To insist that the lender shall 
fend at his own risk. 

+ vhl. shy [f. Lend v.^ + *ing i.] 

The action of Lend ; in qiiot. eoncr. dwelling- 
place, abode. 

ri375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxkXx. iMachoA) 2170 One a here 
broent till a kirk bat befor to balm lendyng was. 
Bendin^f (le*ndiq), vhl. shA^ Forms : a. 4 
lennynge, lynynge, 4-5 lening, -yng(e. 5- 
lending, (5-6 -ynge, -inge, etc.), [f. Lend v.^ 
-h-INOl.] 

1 . The action of Lend v.^; esp. the letting out of 
money at interest. 

c. a 2340 Hamfole PsalterxxxAx. 27 (The rightwis] lenny.*?, 
lerand and gtfand almusdede till pore., and that is bot 
lennynge til god. ^ 2340 Ayenb. 35 is b® uersle manere 
of gauelynge b®t is ine lentnge kueadliche. e 2380 Wyclip 
lAks. (1880) 277 pat .. borw3'ng & lynynge be foely don to 
pore men for goddis sake. ^2440 Jacob's lYell 201 pe 
encres bat pou takyst for b® Ien3’ng. 2474 Caxton C/iesse 
III. iv. Giij, Hit is sa3*d in reproche >vhan I lene 1 am thy 
frende, and whan 1 axe 1 am thyn enemye ; as who saith, 
god at the Ien>’ng, and the deuyll alte rendryng, 2496 
Dives d* Paup. (\V, de W.) vii.xxiv. 3x2 Yf wynnynge come 
frely to the lener for his lcn3-ngc without couenaunt. 

_ c 2440 Prontp. Parv. 2w/i Lendynge, inui{iC)acio. 
25x6 Galway Arch, in 20M Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
V. 397 The lendinge or sellinge of anny the said vessells. 
2651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxii. 117 It is left to mens own 
inclinations to limit lending. 1785 Paley Mor. Philos, iir. 

1. X. (2786) 133 There exists no reason, in the law of nature, 
why a man should not be paid for the lending of bis money, 

2 . concr. Something lent ; a. gen. i^Jig. in 
plural). 

2602 ^Isr.sjoxAnt.ffMel. iv. v,Thou lost a good wife, thou 
lost a trew friend, ha? Two of the rarest lendings ol the 
heauens, 2605 Shaks. Lear iii. iv. 213 Vnaccommodated 
man, is no more but such a poore, bare, forked Animall as 
thou art. Off, off you Lendings; Come, vnbutton heere. 2884 
H. D. Traill in Macm. Mag, Oct. 439/2 If we except the 
lendings of recognised slang, the total number of such 
additions . . is itself not considerable, 
fb. spec, pi., money advanced to soldiers when 
the regular pay cannot be given. Ohs, 

2593 Shaks. Rich.II, i. i. 89 Mowbray hath receiu’d eight 
thousand Nobles, In name of lendings for your Highnesse 
Soldiers. 2599 Miksiieu Span. Dialog. The other 
Iducate] was taken out for tendings. {Hole, Succors or lend- 
ings which they giuc souldicts when there is no paie, and 
when the pale comes they take It off.] 26x1 Cotcr., Cape, 
spnlde, a Gentleman of a Companie ; or one that hath 
extraordinarie Lendings; also extraordinarie Lendings, or 
entertainment. 2633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 1. xviii. (x8io) 
193 The ready money which was payed to the Companie 
yearly for their Lendings. 2637 R, Monro Exped. ii. 231 
To satisfle our hunger a little, we did gelofby.pasi lendings 
three paid us in hand, and Bills of Exchange given us for 
one and twentle lendings more. 

3 . atirih., as lending- depariment\ lending- 
housG Hist., applied spec, to certain institutions 
for lending money without interest or at a low rate 
to the poor. 

2797 W. JoiiKSTO.v tr. Beckmann's Invent. III. 22 Those 
who iLYvc as 3*ct determined the origin of lending-houses !. 
place it .. from 1464 to 2471. 28^ Spectator 24 June, 

34,000 (books] for the general lending department [of the 
Edinburgh Public Library). 2897 TVi^/r/ 9 Oct. 567 It w.as 
Kra Barnaba who. in the xstb ccnlury recommended the 
e>t.ab1lshment of cnaritablelending-houscs. 

Le’nding,///. a. [f. Lend i; ' + -:kg 2.] That 
lends. Lending llbrory, a librarj- from which 
books are lent out. 

c 2586 Ctf-ss Pembroke Ps. cxh. v, He is . . Most liberall 
lading. 2708 J. Ciiamberlayke St. Gt. Brit. in. xii. 
<75 IJhe Libraries) of Cambiidge are I.«nding.llbrarics ; 
that i-s he iliai is quaUfled itia}* borro\v* out of it any book 


ne wants. 2886 Willis S: Clark Cambridge III. 401 The 
.. collection was .. divided into what we should now term 
a Lending Librar)*, and a Librar)* of Reference. 

i" Bene, Itnd sh. Phonetics. Obs. [ad. L. Ihiis 
smooth.] A designation formerly applied to a 
voiceless stopped consonant ; by some later writers, 
to a stopped consonant generally. 

In Worcester and later U. S. Diets, the word is marked as 
disyllabic, and regarded as a. 'L.'lene, neut. sing, of Ihds: 
but there is no analogy for such a use of the neuter, 

2751 Wesley lYks. (1872) XIV. 79 The rest are mutes; 
of which ir, K, T, are termed lenes. Ibid,, A lene conson.ant, 
when Its vowel is cut off, before an aspirate, is changed into 
an aspirate. 2842 Latham Eng. Lang, ii. 107 P, b, t, d, k, 
g, s, z, are Lene ; /v,P, k, y, tr, C, are Aspirate. Ibid. 
108 All the so-called Aspirates are Continuous: and with 
the exception of s and z, all the Lenes are Explosive. 18.. 
D, R. Goodwin (Worce.ster), By lene we me.an a determinate 
consonant sound defined by a simple contact or particular 
position of the organs ; and by aspirate %ve mean [etc.]. 

Lene, obs. f. Lain v., to conceal j obs. f. Lean. 
Lenefie, obs. form of Lenifv. 
t Be'Hend. Ohs. In i lenend, 4 Hent. lynend. 
[Substantival use of OE. pres. pple. of iivnan (see 
Lend v.^).] A lender, usurer. . 

-rtxooo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 237/40 Fenerator,.. 
lienend, ucl strude. 2340 Ayenb. 35 per byeh zeue manere 
gaueleres: lenynde j^at leneh zeluer uor ojjren (etc.]. 

Leneret (Cockeram 1623), obs. f. L.vnneret. 
Lenesse, obs. form of Leanness. 
tBeng, adv. Ohs. Also i lencg, 4 leege. 
[OE. l^ng - OS. OTeut. ‘^latjgiz, adverbial 

comparative of *laijgo- Long a."] Longer. 

c 2000 Ags.^ Gosp. Luke xvi. 2 A^yf H^^® scire, ne miht 
leneg lun-scire bewitan. c 1000 iELFRic Exod. xlx. 19 And 
ha;re byman sweg weox swa leng swa swiSor. ciios Lay. 
2x015 Hit heold hine bi ^an ribben, ne mihte he na leng 
Hbben. 23. . Sir Beues 3808 (MS. A) Out of J>e renge he 
com ride, & Beues nolde no leng [MS. O. lengcrj abide. 
r2386 Chaucer Reeve's Prcl. 28 That ilke fruyt is eucr 
leng the wers. Til it be roten in mullokor in slree. 


tBeng,!'. Ohs. Forms: 1 lengan, 3-4 lengen, 
4 lengin, ling, 4 lengh, 4-5 lenge, 4-6 lenge, 
lynge, 6 ling. [OE. lengan wk. vb. = OS. ^lengan 
(MLG., Dll. lengen), OHG. lengian (MHG. lengen^ 
mod.G. Idngen), ON. OTeut, *laijgjan^ f. 

*latjgo» Long a. The normal mod. form, if the 
OE. word had survived, would be lingeA\ 

1 . irans. To lengthen, prolong; to delay, 

a 2000 Cxdmon's Daniel 646 Ne lengde J>a leoda aldof 
witegena wordewyde, ac he wide bead metodcs^ mihte. 
^1275 Lamb. Horn. 23 penne beoS l^ine da^es llenged. 
a 2*75 Prero, j^l/red 391 m 0 . E. Misc, 227 Ne mi)t |)U ^ 
lif lengen none wile, a 2300 Cursor M, 12408 We sal it 
lengh [GStt. Jenth, Fair/, lenght, Trin. lenghe] a quantile. 
a 2340 Hamfole Psalter oxxx. 5 Wa til me for my wonynce 
is lengliid (Vulg. Prolongatus «/], 2340 Ayenh. xjS Hi 
habbeh ylengd |>et lyf of pe poure be hare elmesse. 

2 . inlr. To linger, tarry, remain, abide, dwell; 
to continue imsome condition. Also const, inf* 

Sometimes conjugated with the verb io be, 

<2x300 Cutsor M. 1890 C)n messager pat lengs lang to 
bring answare. Ibid. 12127 pat wat i weL.huIang )»ilifesa| 
last, For to be lengand in pis werld. c 2340 Ibid. i4i38{Tnn.) 
In his sekenes he lenged so pat he had no foie to go. ^2350 
lYill, Palertte 1457 pe grete lordes of Jour land bep lenged 
now here, .2393 Lancl. P. PL C. vii. 158 Ich haue no lust 
to lenge a-mong monkes. a xtyoo-^o Alexander apir. hoR' 
hafe I . . all to Innge lengid fra hame. Ibid. 2162 If ony 
life lenge in cure brestis. CZ420 Anlurs oj Arih. 415 
(Douce AIS.) Ifpou becurteys knijte, Late lenge 
MS. Lyghte, and lende) al nyjte, And tel me pi nome. 
C1440 Ipomydcn 10x4 At this tyme I will not lynge. X 5 *’ 
U’orld Cf Child {'Roxh. Club) Bj, With hym I loue to Ime- 
a 2586 in Maitland Poems (1786) 183 hlony gay gelding 
Befoir did in our mercat ling. 

b. To lean or rely rare^^, 

c 2400 Desir. Troy 11769 Who graidly may trlst Any Icde 
on to leng, as for lele true ? 

^ Hence t Le*Dging vhl. sh., dwelling ; f Le'ng* 
ing pres. pple. used vc&prep . « During. 

<ri 4 oo Z 7 «/r. TVty* 12329 All pat left were on lyue, lengand 
pat tyme. cx^zo Sir Amadace (Camden) Ixix, Ferei.. 
my lenging is no lengur her. 

Lenge, obs, form of Ling, the fish. 

+ Benger, a. and adv. Obs. [OE. litigra, 
and fem, /£W^;*4 r OTeut. ^la^gtzon-, compar* of 
Long a."] 

A. adj. Longer. 

C900 tr. Bxda's Hist. \. i. (1890) 26 pis ealond bafw 
mycele lengran dasas on sumera . . bonne suAdalas mid- 
danjeardes. e 2340 Cursor M. 490 (Trin.) He fe! wipoutcn 
Icnger abade [Cett. langer bade], c 1386 Chaucer 
Of liis array telle I no Icnger tale, a 2450 Kut. de la 7o»c 
(1E68) 42 The parchemyn that he wrote in was 
he plucked harde to have made it lenggerwiih 
c 2450 Merlin 2 10 The barouns hadde sente for hym 
sholde come wiih-oute Icnger n-bidinge. 1526 Pilge* I 
(W, de W. 2531) loob, We haue made this chapyier 
what Icnger loan we entended. 2558 Bury lAills (Ciunof > 
152 My saide iiij children or the longer l>*s'er of them. >5 
Norton Sackv, Corbodne iv. ii. (Sh.aks. Soc.) ^ 
present hande coulde staie no Icnger tyme, 

B. adv. Longer. 

c xzoo Tnn. Colt, Horn, 239 Do ne mihte his holiness® ben 
no lengcrc for-holc. ci*9o lieket 219 in S. Eng. Leg. L 
pis child wolde Icngore gon to scolc, nke is fader Inin noiu. 
lindc. c 1340 Cursor M. 1948 (TrinJ Jacob. .So shal h 
no Icnger l>c [Cett. Sal I*ou na hanger hetlen suaP 
CuAVCKK Auel. Arcj xzj And euer the 
him tendirly. 


^rc. 120 And euer the Icnger sne 

c 2450 St. Cuthlert (Surtees) 52/ P® KOttD 
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f)are na lenger duell. 1521 Fisher Serm. agst^ Luther 
Wks, {1876) 340 This persecucyon lenger continued than 
the other twayne. 1533 More Anrtv. Poysoncd Bk. Wks. 
3047/1 These folke do not long to eate and drincke, to Ijnie 
the lenger, but long to Hue, to eate and drincke the lenger. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. i. vii. 22 Why do ye lenger feed on 
loathed light ? 

b. Farther. rare^^» 

CX425 Found. St. Bartholoniciv's 10 An hospitall howse 
a litill lenger of from the chirche by hymself. 

t Lengest, a» and adv. Obs, Also 3 lenguest, 
4 lynguste. [OE. liiigest OTeat. *lafjgistO'^ f. 
*lai/go- Long a. ; cf, prec.] 

A. adj. Longest, very long. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Alark xii. 40 pa onfoS lengestne \Lindisf. 
lengra] dom. c 1290 Michael 3x3 in S, En^. Le^. 308 

* Longueman ’ hatte jje middleste [rr. finguer] for he lenguest 

is. X3 .. E, E. Alia. P. B. 256 And'lengest lyf in hem 
lent of ledez alle o)>er. *387 Higden (Rolls) VIII. 

65 Arthures scheen boon ., was lenger by )jre ynches 
pan pe leg and pe kne of pe lengest man pat was poo 
i*founde. <;x4oo Deslr. Troy 3776 A large man of lym.s, 
lengest of stature, c 1449 Pecock RfPr. 133 Bi eeldist and 
lengist vce of bileeuyng in the Chirche. 1530 R. Wuyt- 
FORD Werkefor Hffuseh. A, The lengest lyfe of this worlde 
is very short. 

B. adv. Longest. 

a xooo O. E. Chron. an. 755 (Parker MS.) He hmfde pa op 
he ofslo;; pone aldormon pe him lengest wunode. a 1250 
Prov. /Eifred 351 in O. E, Misc. 124 So me may pane lope 
lengust lede. a X300 Cursor M. 26652 Qua lenges \Fairf. 
langest] lijs in sin Vnnelhes he mai bar-vte win. CX380 
WycUF (1880) i3 Rancour and euyl wille dwellip lengest 

amonges hem of alle opere men. X387TREVISA Htgden (Rolls) 
VII. 427 And wheperofhem lyvede lengest [MS. y lynguste] 
schulde he opere heyre. X470-8S Malory Arthur xviii. 
xviii, They began fyrst and lengest endured. 
tLeugb.. Obs. Forms: i leng(o, lengu, 1-2 
Iceng, 5 leyngh, 4-5, 7 lengh(e. [OE. hfig'^u, 
lingo wk. fern. « OHG. lattgi (MHG. lenge^ 
mod.G. l'dnge)y Goth. OTeut. ^layjgtn-^ 

n. of quality f. ^laijgO' Long a.] Length (of time 
or space) ; in OE. also height, stature. the 
lengk : in the long run, 

c888 K. /Elfred Boeik, (Sedgefield) .xviii. § 3 Tele nu pa 
lengu [MS. B. lenge] pa:re hwile. ^900 tr. Breda's Fist, 
IV, xiv. (xi.) (1890) 296 Heo . . to$tccton lengeo ptere pryh 
twegra hngra ^emet. a xooo Salomon 4 Sat. (Kemble) x8a 
Hu lang wss Adam on lenge ^esceapen? cx2oo Vices ff 
Virtues (x888) 39 Ne wra35e mid 3e ne wuneS ones daises 
lasnge. a 1300 Cursor M, 12393 A treen bedd, pat suld o 
lengh [Fair/, lenghl, CStt. lenthl thre eln haf. 13. . E. E. 
AUii.P. A. 416 In lenghe of dayez pat euer schal wage, 
a 1340 Hamfole Psalter XX. 2 pou gaf til him lenghe of 
dayes. a x4oo>5o Ale.xander 5086 Lamprays slo^is, pat sex 
cubettis clere was of dene lenghe. c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Gov. Lordsh. 72 In pis tyme pe day and pe nyght ys of oon 
lengh. e 1450 Lyarde in Bel. Ant. II. 281 Elevyne myle 
on lenghe the parke es mett. ^1483 Act x Rich. Ilf, c, 8 
Preamb.. Clothes . . drnwen out'tn leyngh and brede. x6x2 
in 2ftd Rep. Rec. Jrel. 265 They knew that they must be 
emprtsoned at the lengh, and therefore (said they) as good 
now as hereafter. <2x699 Lady KKiAx.-e.rv Autobior. (x87s) 
67 The third was a man that had a home on the left side 
of the hinder part of his head .. and his wife told mee shee 
had cutt the lengh of her finger off.. because the weight of 
itt was troublesome. 

Length, (legp), sb. Forms : i lengp, lengpo, 
3-7 lengtbe, 4 leinth,.lenkith, leynthe, lingpe, 
lyngpe, lynt(h, 4-5 lenkpe, 4, 6 linth, 4-6 
lenght, lenthe, 4-8 lentli, 5 laynth, lenntlie, 
.S-6 lenketh, 4- length. [OE. IingSu fern. = Du. 
lengte. ON. lengd (Da. Ixttgde, Sw. Idngd) OTeut. 
*laygi])d, noun of quality f. *laygo~ Long a. Cf. 
Lengh.] 

* I: Quality of being long. 

’ 1 . The linear magnitude of any thing as measured 
from end to end; the greatest of the three dimen- 
sions of a body or figure ; longitudinal extent. 

XX54 O. E. Chron. an. 1x22 (Laud MS.) Hi sae^on on nor3 
east fir micel & brad wiS pone eorSe & weax on lengpe. 
c X27S Lay. 21993 Hit his on lengpe four and twenti mundes. 
az-xwA Cursor M. 824^ A-boute pat tre, A siluer cercle son 
naild he .. to .. knau pe wax o gret and length [other MSS. 
lenght, lentheP 13.. Gaw. <5- Gr. Knt. 210 pe hede of an 
einjerde pe large Tenkpe hade, a 1400 Octouian 407 The 
Frensch seyd he was of heghth Ten foot of length. C1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) ii. 6 pe crosse . .was of lenth viii. cubits. 
*434 E. E. Wills (1882) lox Another bordcloth..in lenketbe 
ij jerdes, & on halfe large. 1526 Tindai.e Rev. xxi. x6 The 
lenght and the breth, and the heyght off hit, were cquall. 
*559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 25, I gather the 
lengthe of a degree to be the *^60. parte of the heaven. 
XS70 Billingsley Euclid 1. Def. li. 2 A line .. is conceaued 
to be drawne in length onely. x6s3 Walton Angler \iii. 
162 The Carp., will giow to a very great bigness and length. 
X6C7 Milton P.L. 11. 893 A dark Illimitable Ocean.. With- 
out dimension, where length, breadth, and highth, And time 
and place are lost. X774 M. Mackenzie. Mariti/neSurv. xi 
Taking the Length of -VK from a Scale of equal Parts, set 
it off from -V to V. 1777 Priestley Philos, Necess. X77 
The most exalted piece of matter possible must have length, 
breadth, and thickness. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. xvi. X17 The 
full length of the rope between us. 

* tb. In length and (xVt) breadth (or brede), 
length and breadth, etc. : throughout the whole 
area (of a country), in all parts or directions. 

«xz5o Olvl 4 Night. 174 Ich habbe on brede and ek on 
lengpe Castel god on mine rise, cxzoo S. Eng. Leg. I. 
38/138 Ne scholde no man so euene a prov3 in lengpe and 
m brede. 1297 GloItc. (Rolls) 79x1 pat folc .. robbede 
Wircestressirc In lengpe & in brede. « xjoo Cursor M. 


2130 pe folk..fild pe werld o lenth and brede. Ibid. 5027 
Lauerd . . pat .. taght adam on lenth and wide. X3. . Sir 
Beues 537 (MS. A) A fairer child ncuer i ne sij, Neiper a 
lingpe ne on brade. etj&o Will, Paleme 3055 Deliver pi 
londes a^en in lengpe & in brede. 1362 Lancl. P. PI. A. 

III. 196 He hedde beo lord of that lond in lenkthe and in 
brede [1377 — B. in. 202 A lengthe and a brede]. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints xiiL (Marcus) 50 Of al pis world, lynth & 
bred. <xz4oo Octouian 548 Ten schypmen to londe yede 
To se the yle yn lengthe and brede. c 1470 Henry Wallace 
y. 20 About the park thai set on breid and lenth . . All 
Hkly men. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxii. 65 Unto the crose 
of breid and lenth. To gar his lymmis langar wax. xs3S 
CovERDALE Gen. xiii. 17 Ari^, and go thorow the londe, in 
the length and bredth (x6zx in the length of it, and in the 
breadth of it]. 

c. Plirases.- To find, get, kntrm the length of (a 
person’s) foot\ see Foot sb. 26 c. The length of 
one's nose, tether : see Nose, Tether. 

d. with a and /A An instance of this. 

X709 Berkeley Th. Vision § 61 Inches, feet, &c. are 
settl^, stated lengths, 1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 153/1 Given, 
the area of a parallelogram, and the ratio of its sides ; 
required, the lengths of those sides. 1853 SiR H. Douglas 
Milil. Bridges (ed. 3) 229 Three lengths are given in the 
above table, for each mean girth. 

2 . Extent from beginning to end, e. g. of a period 
of time, a series or enumeration, a word, a speech 
or composition. *p/// length of time : in course of 
time. 

a X240 Saiulcs JVdrde in Coit. Horn. 261 pe imeane bllsse 
is seouenfald lengffe of Hf 13 E. E. Atlit. P. B. 425 
pe lenpe of Noe lyf. 1340-70 Ale.v. ^ Bind. 444 To .. 
leden perinne our Hi pe lengpe of our daies, c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints .xxvi. (Nycholas) 882 God hym lent lynt & space 
hyme to repent. 1523 Lo. Berners P'roiss. I. cccxxxii. 519 
The lenght ofthesiege. 1$,^^ tr.Bullingers Decades 
363 The equinoctiall is, when the dale and night is both of 
one length. 1697 Drydcn Virg. Georg, iii. 273 In length 
of Time produce the lab’ring Yoke. 1726 Leoni Alberiis 
Archit. 1. 3x/x The Stone has in length of time closed up 
the Mouth of the Valley. x86o Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 34 
A stay of any length there would not suit me at all. Mod. 
The chapters of the book arc very unequal in length. 

b. An instance of this ; a period or duration of 
time, esp. a long period. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, ui. 717 After such a length of 
rowfing Years. — /Eneid xii. 1280 She drew a length 
of sighs (L. inulta gemens). 1786 A. Gib Sock Contempl. 

I. iv. 52 There are consistent delays of it for various lengths 
of time. 1824-8 Lanoor Imag, Conv. Ser. 1. Wks. 1846 I. 

4 How delightful it is to see a friend after a length of 
absence. 1838 T. H. Newman Par. Serm. (X839) IV. xx, 
348 He had to bear a length of years in loneliness. 1877 
L. Morris Epic Hades 1. 8 The weary lengths of Time. 

3 . The quality or fact of being long ; opposed 
to shortness, f Of length : long, 

1388 Wycltf Ps. xcu t6, 1 schal fille hym with the lengthe 
of daies [Coverdale& x6xf long(e Hfcl. 1593 Sh aks. Rich. 11 , 

IV, L It Is not my arme of length. That reacheth from the 
restfull English Court As farre as CnlHs. x6o6 — Tr. Cr, 

I, Hi, 136 To end a tale of length., x6xx Bible yob xii. 12 
With the ancient is wisedome, and in length of dayes, 
vnderstanding. 1651 Hobbes Leviatk. 11. xxvi.^ 139 Such 
Custoraes have their force, onely from Length of Time. 1667 
Milton P. L. x\. 778 Peace would have crownd ^y^th 
length of happy days the race of man. 1762 Ld. Kames 
Elem, Crit. (1774) II. 164 Secondly, the length of an 
Hexameter line hath a majestic air. 1805 Wordsw. Wag- 
goner ir. 146 *A bowl, a bowl of double measure’, Cries 
Benjamin, ‘adraught oflcn.gthP Mod, The length of the 
journey was the chief objection to it. 

b. Prolixity, lengthiness. Now rare. 

*593 Shaks. Rich. II, v. L 94 Come, come, in w’oolng 
Sorrow let'.s be briefe, Since wedding it, there is such length 
in Gricfe. x6o6 — Ant. Sf Cl. iv. xiv. 46, 1 will o’re-take thee 
Cleopatra, and Weepe for my pardon. So it must be, for 
now All length is Torture. 1781 Cowper Conversat. Z-j The 
clash of arguments and jar of words .. Decide no question 
with their tedious length. 1791 Burke Let. Member Nat, 
Assembly Wks. VI. 67 Excuse my length. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 456 There is no reason why brevity should 
be preferred to length. 

4 . A distance equal to the length of something 
specified or implied. At arm's length : see Arm 
sb^‘ 2 b. Cablei^s) length ; see Cable sh. 2 c. 

14x3 Pilgr. Scwle (Caxton 14B3) iv. xxvi. 71 A litel hows 
whiche hath in cuery side skars a mannes lengthe. 1474 
Waterford Arch, in \oth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 
31X Within the layntb of a mylc unto the citie. aisja 
Knox Hist, Ref. Wks. 1846 1. 223 Nott two payre of boot 
lenlhis distant frome the foune. 1602 Shaks. Ham. ii. 1. 88 
He tooke me by the wrist, and held me hard ; Then goes 
he to the length of all his arme. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. XII. § 89 When they come within little more than 
a horse-length. 1686 J, Dunton Lett./r. NevhEng. (1867) 

3X We could scarce see the Ship's length before us. 17x7 
tr. Fresieds Vcy. 261 Adorn’d with Porticos of Timber 
Work, the Length of the Building. 1722 De Foe Plague 
(1840) 19, I might .. have gone the Length of a .. Street. 
1843 Macaulay Lays Anc. Rome. Horatius xH, Six spears 
lengths from the entrance Halted that deep array. X85X 
hlAYNE Reid Scalp Hunt, xxxi. 241 They had got the 
mustang some fifty lengths of himself out on the prairie. 
1885 Sm C. P. Burr in Lam Times Rep. LIIL 61/1 The 
look-out . . saw . . at a distance of two ship’s lengths, a red 
light on board the smack. 

' b. One's lenglh\ the extent of one’s body or 
form from head to foot or end to end. 

<zx58d Sidney 11.(1590) 1x8 b, Laying al! her faire 
length vnder one of the trees. 1590 Shaks. Mtds, N. in. H. 
429 Fainlnesse constraincth me, To measure out my length 
on this cold bed. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit, 357 A needless 
Alexandrine ends the song That, like a wounded snake, 
drags its slow length along. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 74 The 


roof, though moveable through all its length As the wind 
sways It, has yet well sufficed. 1821 Shelley Prometh, 
ynb. VO. 567 The serpent that would clasp her with his 
length. 1847 Tennyson Princess v. 56 All her fair length 
upon the ground she lay. 1870 Ramsay Remin. iv. (ed. 18) 
8r, I fell all my length. 

C. Sport. The measure of a boat, a horse, etc., 
in a race, taken as a unit in measuring 
the amount by which the race is won. 

, *®^ Butler Hud. 11. ni. iico Left danger, fears, and foes, 
behind, And beat, at least three lengths, the wind. 1700 
Dryden Cinyras ^ M} r. 381 Time glides along with un- 
discover d haste, The Future but a Length behind the past. 

sporting Mag, XXXIX. x86 This was a most excel- 
lent race, and only won by a length. 1834 Medwin.^w^/p?* 
in Wales II. 116 Owen .. was some lengths behind in^the 
last hundred yards. 1887 O. W. Holmes 100 Days Europe 
I 52 One [horse] slides by the other, half a length, a length, 
a length and a half. x8^ Times 19 Mar. 12/2 The Oxford 
crew won by three and a half lengths. 

6 . With a demonstrative or other defining word: 
Distance. The lettglh of\ as far as. Now Sc, 
c 1450 Merlin 161 Ye myght here the strokes half a myle 
of length. ? a 1550 Mery lest Mylner of Ahyngton 77 in 
Hazl. E, P. P. Ill, 103 The mylners house is nere, Not the 
length of a lande. 1578 Hunnis in Par. Dainty Devices 2 
They be the lines that lead the length, How farre my race 
is for to runne. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. viii. § 90 He 
[Essex] had marched to the length of Exciter. 1687 Loud. 
Gas. No. 22Si/4-Which we had scarce done when the other 
three Ships had got our length. 1726SHELVOCKE Voy.round 
World (1757) 73 We had found it very cold, before we 
came this length, but now we began to feel the extreme 
of it. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) IV. 1198 When you get 
that length, you are very carefully. .to explore, such rivers 
. .as may appear to be of considerable extent. 1870 Ramsay 
Remin. v. (ed. 18) iix The loan of a horse ‘the length ’ of 
Highgale. x886 K. Pliphant New English I. 295 In Scot- 
land they say, * I will come your length 

*753 Scots Mag. Jan. 8/2 That [treaty] never came 
any great length. 1827 Carlyle Let. 28 Aug. in Atlantic 
Monthly (1898) LXxXIL 303/1 You do not say that the 
disorder has got that length with you. 

b. fig, in advb. phrases : The distance or extent 
to which one * goes' (in a line of action, opinion, 
etc.) ; the degree of extremity to which something 
is ‘ carried Chiefly, to go (Jo) the length of, to 
go a (great, etc.) len^h, to go {all, etc.) lengths. 
1697 Collier Immor. Stafex. (1730) 6 The Royal Leonora 
..runs a Strange Length m the History of l.ove, 17x8 
Hickes & Nelson f. Kcttlexvell 111. Ixvj. 351 Others who 
could not.. go their lengths. 17x0 De Foe Crusoe ii. x. 
(1840) 224 They bad not come to that length. 1749 Field- 
ing Tom yones xvni. viii, I think you went lengths indeed. 
177^ Hume in H, Calderwood Hume (1898) iii. 30 Your 
spirit of Controversy . . carries you strange lengths. 1792 
WASHINGTON Let. Writ. 1891 XII. 177 When matters get 
to such lengths, the natural inference is, that both sides 
have strained the cords beyond their bearing. 1844 Disraeli 
Coniugsby vii. iv, He would go .. any lengths for his party. 
1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gi. v. vi. (1872) II. X04 The cun- 
ningest of men, able to He to all lengths. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 404 They do not go the length of denying 
the pre-existence of ideas. 

f 6. The extent of space within which it is pos- 
sible to touch or act upon something; reach. Obs. 

c X400 Desir. Troy 6573 Er he be led out of lenght, & lost 
of your sight. x6o8 Shaks. Per. r. i. z68 If I can get him 
within my Pistol’s length. 1628 Digby Voy. Medit. (1868) 
60 They could not open my shippes till they were within 
halfe the length of our ordinaunce. 

7 . Archery. The distance to which an arrow must 
be shot in order to hit the mark. 

*545 Ascham Toxoph. 11. (Arb.) 106 Phi. Howe manye 
thynges are required lo make a man euer more hyt ine 
market Tax, Twoo. Phi. Whiche twoo? Tox. Shot- 
inge streyght and kepynge of a lengthe. Ibid. 150 The 
greatest enemy of sbootyng is the wjmde and the wether, 
wherby true kepyng a lengthe is chefely hmdred. x8ox T. 
Roberts Eng. Bowman 290 Length, the distance shot. 

8 . Tros. Quantity (of a sound or syllable). Also, 
long quantity (opposed to shortness), 

1762 Ld. Kames Elem. Crit.ifj-j^) II.ioThe emotion raised 
by the length or shortness, the roughness or smoothness, of 
the sound. Ibid, 103 The different lengths of syllables, i.c. 
the difference of time taken in pronouncing. 1884 A. Gosset 
Fr. Prosody i. i Some theorists forbid rhymes between 
syllables, whose difference of length is marked by a circum- 
flex accent. 

t9. = Longitude. Ohs. 

xs8x W. Stafford Exam. Compl. i. (1876) 24 Without 
knowledge of the latitude of the place by the Poale, and 
the length, by other slarres. 

10 . Cmcket. The proper distance for pitching a 
ball in bowling; that distance which constitutes 
a good pitch. Also = length ball. 

1776 in C. C. Clarke Nyren's Cricketers Guide (ipS) 14 
Ye bowlers, .measure each step, and be sure pitch a length. 
*833 C. C. Clarke ibid, 4 How to stop a ball dropped rather 
.short of a length. 1850 *Bkt’ Cricketeds Man. ji Good 
lengths depend entirely on the pace. 1897 Daily News 
18 June 2/6 Such a good length did the bowlers keep toa 
during the first half-hour only 20 runs were made. 

H. Concrete senses. 


a, A long stretch or extent. . 

Shaks. y^hn i- i- J05 Large — 

US. IHd. .V. 335 He 
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brandishes his pliant length of whip. 1847 TEN^'^’SOK Prin- 
cess r. 3 ■\Vilh lengths of j-ellow ringlet, like a girl. 

b. A piece of a certain or distinct length, esp. 
one cut off or separable from a larger piece. 

1645 Rec, Dedham^ Mass* (1892) III. 212 Samll Milles 
hath libertie to cut 400 lengthes of hoopes poles on the 
common. 1683 Moxos Meek. Exerc.* Printing ii. y 2 The 
Composiler may cut them into such Lengths his Work 
requires. 2703 — Mech. Exerc. 247 Line Pins of Iron, 
with a length of Line on them about sixty feet in length. 
1832 Ht. Martixeau Hill f( Valley iii. 37 Cut into lengths 
like twi^s. 1851 Illustr, Caial* Gt. Exhib* 328 The struc- 
ture is m separate lengths, each having an independent 
spring. 

12. Theatr, slang* A portion of an actors part, 
consisting of forty-two lines. 

2736 Fielding Pasguin 1. Wks. 18S2 X. 129;' I have a part 
in Kith too ; I ivish any one else had them, for they are not 
seven lengths put together. 2838 Dickens Kiclt* Nick. 
xxiii, I’ve got a part of twelve lengths here, which I m^t 
he up in tomorrow night. 2865 Ld. Broughton in Edin. 
Rev. CXXXIII. 293 Kean said [riSis) that_ ‘ lago was 
three lengths longer than Othello’. A length is forty-two 
lines. 

13. Brewing. (See qnot. 1830 .) 

2742 Land, ff Country Brexv. i. (ed. 4) 71 It Is the common 
Length I made for that Purpose. 2743 Jhid.yi. (ed. 2) 129 
In making your Length short, and then making it longer 
with Small-Beer. 2830 M. Donovan Dcnn. Econ. I. 159 
A . , copper boiler, .. sufficiently large to .. boil each of the 
lengths drawn from the different mashings. .. By the word 
lengths the brewer means the quantity of wort drawn off" 
from a certain quantity of malt. 

HI. Phrases. 

14. At length, a. To or in the full extent; 
fully, in full ; without curtailment. Also at fullt 
great ^ some^ etc. length* f Rarely, at the length* 

c 2500 Sc. Poein Heraldry 30 in Q. Eliz. Acad. 94 The 
..most populus, mortal were, wes at thebes, quhiche at 
linth I did write. C2S30 Ld. Berners Arih. Lyt. Bryt. 
IS7 Whan Arthur had rrf wel at length these letters. 2530 
Baynton in Palsgr* Introd. 22 Whiche thyng for substan- 
tives, he declareth some thyng at the length in hts thyrde 
boke. 2567 Gude «5; Godlie Ball. (S. T. S.) 16 The Cate- 
chismus buke Declairis it at lenth. 2723 Steele English- 
man No. 4. 28 The Fellow talks of Rogue and Rascal at 
full Length. 17*7 Swift Let* Eng. Tongue Wks. 1755 II. 
1. 188 The words pronounced at length sounded faint and 
languid. 1827 Jar.man Powclts Devises (ed. 3) II. 91 Lord 
Eldon, though he spoke at some length on the other ques- 
tion, did not .advert to this. 2838 Trevelyan in Li/e 
Macaulay (1876) II. vji. 33 Macaulay gives his impressions 
at greater length. 2882 f. H. Blunt Re/, Ch, Enh. II. 138 
Gardiner spoke at some length respecting the Holy Sacra- 
ment. 2886 Athensenni 30 Oct. 559/3 While Australia is 
described at length, the development of Canada since the 
Peace is hardly mentioned. 

b. After a long time; at or in the end; in the 
long run. + Also at the length* 

2525 Ld. Berners Ftviss* (1812) II. xxiv. 64 They were 
all withdrawen into the castell, for th^ knewe well at 
length the towne wolde nat holde. 2526 Skelton Maguy/* 
2275 Eucr at the length I make hjTn lese moche of thw 
strength. 2548 Udall, etc. Erasin. Par. Mark i. 117 To 
come at the length to ^highest pcrfeccion. 2590 Spenser 
P. Q. I. i. It At length it brought them to a hollowe cave. 
161X Bible /’rm'. xxix. at He that delicately bringeth vp 
his seruant from a child, shall haue him become his sonne 
at the lengtli. 1632 Massinger Emperor East in. iv, This 
tvas the mark I aimed at; and I glory, At the length, you 
so conceive it. 1672 Milton P, R* iv. 506 Of thy birth at 
length, Announc’t by Gabriel, with the first I knew, x;^3 
Washington /rnl. Writ. 1880 I. 31 They .. pressed lor 
Admittance . . which at Length was granted them. 1768 
Footk DfZ'il on 2 Sticks 111. \Vks. 1700 II. 271 Thou wilt 
find, at the length,. .that the first will do us best service. 
2864 Tennyson En, Ard* 210 At length she spoke, ‘O 
Enoch ! you are wise’. 

■t- c. (a) At a distance ; (^) in an extended line ; 
tandem-fashion; (c) of a portrait = F ull LENGTH i. 

cxCii Chapman Iliad xv. 503 Now no more Our fight 
must st.ind at length (Gr. anoarnSoy], but close. 2628 
Dicby Voy. Mcdit. (186S) 60, I had so fitted my selfe that 
gallics could not hurl mee att length. 1642 Fuller Holy 
.y Pro/. St. 1. viii. 20 As he is good at hand, so is he good 
at length. ^ 2715 Lend. Gat. No. 5384/10 Drawing any 
Carriage with more than five Horses at Length. 2786 W. 
Herbert Ames' Typogr, Antig, II. 1287 A copper-plate 
portrait of Chaucer, at length, with Ins pedigree and arms. 

d. With the body fully extended, to the full 
extent of the body or the limbs. Now usuall}' at 
{cne^s) full length* 

x6o 7 TorsELL Four/. Beasts (1658) 29^\^lcn they sleep 
they lie at Icnglli, 2613 Purchas Pilgrimage, Drier* India 
(1664) 7 niicyj pray vjwn the earth, with their armes and 
legs at length out. 1667 Flavel Saint Indeed (2754) 220 
The.. serpent.. is never seen at his full length till dying. 
2809 Malkin Gil Bias iv.yi. R4 We.. discovered two men 
stretched at their length In the street. 2818 Bvron yuan 
I. xc. He threw Himself at length. 2B87 Bowes Virg. 
Ecleg. VI. 24 Laid at his length in a cavern, Silenus slum- 
bering sound. 

+ 16. In length, a. Lengthwise, b. To the 
full length or extent, c. To a long .distance ; for 
a long lime. Obs. 

c 2400 Lan franc's Cirvrg, 45 If hat a senewe were woundid 
in Icnkhe [Add. MS. in Icngbe. L per longum]. 2580 
Blx.'ndrvtl Curing Horses Z>/>. Ixxxvii. 37 b, The Horse 
will forsake hU mc.at, and will stand stretching himselfe 
. in length, and neuer couci to lie downe. 2581 Savii.e 
Tacitus' Agrie, (1612) 298 Agricola.. fearing, lest he should 
Ik: as^iled on the front and flanckes both at one instant, 
disjilaled his army in length IL. diduttis ordtr.ihus\. 26^ 
'1‘orsrtL Four-/. Beasts 757 Their pcwltion runneth all in 
length. 2€^ Biru: (Donay) Nur.t. ix. (x.) 5 But if the 


trumpeting sound in length and with a broken tune p^ulg. 
si autem prolixior aigve concisus clangor increpuerit]. 

+ 16. On length, a. At length, finally, b. To 
a distance, away. c. To the full extent of the 
body. Obs* 

C893 K. jElfred Oros. m. xi. § 3 On lengoe mid him he 
begeat calle ^a eastlond. czzzo Bestiary 552 Wo so 
listned deueles lore, on lengSe it sal him rewen sore. 23.. 
Gave. + Gr* Kni* 2231 My lorde & his ledez ar on len|>e 
faren. 2340 Hampole Pr. Consc* 7946 pe lyght of he son . . 
May fleghe fra ho est tylle h® west on lenthe.^ *387-8 T, 
UsK Test* Love 11. xiv. (Skeat) 1. 99 She streight her on 
length and rested a while, c 2400 Destr. Troy 8179 Tristly 
may Troiell tote ouer the walle, And loke vpon lenght, er 
his loue come. Ibid. 23561 Fowle folowet the hert,Thurgh 
the londes on lenght. c 1440 York Myst. xxxvi. 379 Laie 
hym on lenthe on h*s lande. ^2450 Bk. Curtasye 1B8 in 
Babees Bk., Fro stryf and bale draw he on lenghe. 

17. + To draw {out) in, into, at, or on length : 
to prolong, protract; rarely with personal obj. = 
to delay, prolong the stay of {obs*). Now only to 
draw out to a great, etc. length* 
a 1300 Cursor M. 58^ He sal me drau wit Hte and lenth 
\Goit* lith and lenktth, Trin* draw'e forh on lenghe]. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints xxix. \Placidas) 9 Men cesis . . to spedtul 
ennance to begyne, bot drawis It erare in to lynth, til of 
is body fal^els strlnth. 2483 Cath. Angl. 107/1 To Drawe 
on longe or on lenght, crastinart, prolongare, differre* 
156s Cooper Thesaurus, Ambages, — a circuite of woordes, 
a tale drawen in length. 2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 11. 
xii. (Arb.) 134 A sound is drawen at length either by the 
infirmitie of the toung (etc.]. 2596 Shaks. Merck. V* 111. ii. 
23, I speak too long, but ’tis to peize the time, .and to draw 
it out in length, To stay you from election. 26x2 Bible 
Ps. xxxvi. 10 O continue [marg. draw out at length] thy 
louing kindnesse vnto them. i6ix Cotgr., A longer, to., 
draw out in length, asjf^ Eluvood Autobiog. (2714)3^ 

I. Prayed often, and drew out my Prayers to a great length. 
1787 Jefferson JFrrV. (1859) II. 191 They will draw their 
negotiations into length. 2^3 Temple .5<2r 5CCIX. 68 Break- 
fas t wa s drawn out to a most unusual length. 

IV. 18. attrib* and Comb.x length, hall 
Cricket, a ball pitched a ‘length* (see sense lo) ; 
+ length compass, ?a ship’s ‘log’ (see qnot.); 
+ length keeping Archery (see sense 7 ). 

2833 C. C. Clarke Nyren's Cricketer's Guide (x888) 29 
The reaching in to slop a ’•length-ball will prevent it from 
rising or twisting. 2852 Pycroft Cricket Field vn. 99 
AU balls that can he bowled are reducible to ‘length 
balls' and ‘not lengths*. 26*7 Drumm. of Hawth. Lit, 
de Fabr. Machin* Militar* Wks. (1722) 235 {List o/D.'s 
inventions] Instrumentum quoddam, quo itineris marint 
quantitas exacte supputatur, & longitudinU locorum differ- 
entia. , MijxoSeiKTJjr, vulgo le •Length Compass appellatur, 
*545 Ascham Toxopk. it. (Arb.) 251 Howe muene it (the 
v'yndel wyll alter nis shoote, eyther In *lengtbe kepynge, 
or els in streyght shotynge. 

+ Jjength, V* Obs. [f. Length sb."] 

1. trans. To lengthen, prolong. 

ax2oo Cursor M. 5400 Now haue we noght ware-wit we 
mai Lenght our liue wit fra his dai. 21099 Thomas 

soght «trin thede..And tar he lenthid his sermon, 
Bituix-and til his passion. Ibta. 28850 Almus. .it lenkithes 
man in life to lende. C13S0 tVilt* Palerne 4353 Leng|>eh 
now my lif for loue of heuene king. 2393 Langl. P, PI. C, 
XXI. 53 And beden hym drjmke Hus deh to lelte and hus 
dayes lengthen. CX440 yacob's IVell 196 Lcngthe hou be 
handyl of |t»i penaunswyth bis iiij.spanne of lengthe, is, 
of restitucyoun. <1x450 Story Alexander in Alexander 
(2886) c8i Howe might a man make other menne.s Hues 
euerlastjmg whan he may not lennthe hys awne life one 
houre? 1523 Douglas AEneis 11. xi. (x.J 139 Gif goddis 
likit lynth my life langar space. 2530 Palsgr. 6^/1, I 
length a thyng, I make it longer, Je x6xo Daniel 

Tethys Festh\ F3b, \Vhen your eyes haue done their part, 
Thought must length it in the hart. C26X4 Sir W. Mure 
Dido ff yEneas u. 472 A rod he bears, by which he,, 
Lenthes and abridges life, as he desires. 2622 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) Water-Cormorant IVI^. (1630) ill. 5/2 Drinke 
was ordain'd to length mans fainting breath. 

2, intr* To become longer, 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret*, Gov. Lordsh. 74 In bat tyme b® 
nyght lenghthys, b* di^'s shorten 2574 Bourne Regiment 
/or Sealwtvo^. (1577) Cijb, The day dootb ,. length and 
short according unto the swiftnesse and slownesse of the 
Sunnes declination. 

Xiengthed (lenbO, <i. rare* [f. Length sb. 
•h -ED ‘-i,] Having Icn^h ; only in Comb., as eqttaU 
lengthed, + well’lengthed, 

2494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clvi. 144 His body was .viii. foote 
long, and bis armes and leggj's well lengthed and strengthed 
.after the proporcion of y« body, 2870 Contemp. Rev.^W* 
622 To the version there given we prefer, as more equal- 
lengthed and compact, Mr. Garnett's version. 
Isengthen (le-ijb’n), v. Also 6 Sc. lenthin, 

7 lenthon. [f. I^gth sb.; cf. Length v* and 
-EN 5.] 

1. trans* To make longer, increase the length of, 
whether in material or immaterial sense ; to elon- 
gate, prolong, protract. Also with out (+ rarely on). 

2^00-20 Dunbar Poems Ixix. 6 Quhen that the nycht 
dois Icnthm bouris. 2555 Eden Decades 225 AH suche as 
sayled towarde the West dyd greatly lengthen the day. 
2593 Shaks. a Hen. VI, i. ii. 12 Put forth thy hand, reach 
at t he glorious Gold. What, is 't too short ? He lengthen 
It with mine. 2602 Marston Ant, <5- Mel. in. Wks. 2856 I. 
43 Tliis vengeance .. will lengthen out My dates unmea- 
surcdly. 2622 Biblej Kinesxw. 14 Then I will lengthen thy 

^^^\~^SAce. in Willis & Oark Cambridge (18S6) 

II. 487 For lenthntng a wymble. c 2700 To Celia in Colt* 

54» 1 must to lengthen on the Pleasure Dwell on 
thy Lips, and Kiss leisure, xyn Addison 5/Tr/. No. 112 
> 3 ^metimes he will be lengtncning out a Verse in the 
binging-Psalms, half a Minute after the rest of the congre- 


gation have done with it. 2712 W, Rogers Voy. 3 
lengthen’d our Mizen-Mast four Foot and a half. 1797 
Mr's. Radcliffe Italian i, (1826) 6 He lengthened hisvis-it 
till there ivas no longer an excuse for doing so. 2803 
WoRDSw. Prelude xiH. 317 The bare white roads Lengthen- 
ing in solitude their dreary line. 2858 Hawthorne Fr, K 
It. ymls. (1872) I. 35 The corridor was of immense length, 
and seemed to lengthen itself before us. 2875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. xqr The life of peace is that which men 
should chiefly desire to lengthen out and improve. 2885 
Spectator 28 July 945/^2 Twenty-nine such works are enu- 
merated, and the list might be lengthened, 
b. *with leference to phonetic quantity. 

2666 [see Lengthening vbl. sb.]. 2755 Johnson Gran:., 
0 / Vowels, It (EJ does not always lengthen the foregoing 
vowel, as glove, live, §:Tve. 2892 H. Bradle\' Stratmann^s 
ME. Diet. Pref. p. viii, A short vowel which has been 
lengthened by position. 

+ c. Used for : To eke out, cause to last longer. 
Also ^vith out. Obs, * ■ 

2670 Narborouch in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. r. (1712) 36, 1 do 
intend to salt up a quantity of each, to carry lo Sea with 
me to lengthen out my Provisions. 2712 W. Rogers Vey, 
2S5 We a|;reed for the Gallapagos to get Turtle to lengthen 
our Provisions. 1748 Anson's Voy. ii. viii. 220 We look a 
number of them [green turtle] with us to sea, which pro^ 
of great service . .in lengthning out our store of provision. 
2. isitr. To become longer. 

269s Locke Further Consid. Value Money 21 One mayas 
well make a Yard, whose parts lengthen and shrink, as [etc.]. 
2707 Curios, in Hush, + Gard. 257 The stems will soon show 
themselves, and lengthen 2725 Bope Odyss. xxiv. 408 Hts 
breath lengthens, and his pulses beat. 2798 Lakdor Gelir 

I. 205 And eyes that languished, lengthening, just like love. 

28x3 Shelley V. 52 The chain That lengthens as 

it goes. 2877 March Gram. Anglo-Saxon 26 Under the 
accent the simple vowels a, i, u, lengthen by prefixing a 
and a. 2878 M. A. Brown Nadeschda 82 Daylight fades, 
the shadows slowly lengthen, 

b. Mil. (See quot.) 

1B02 James Milit, Diet., To lengthen out, in a militarj* 
sense, means to stride out. 

Hence + Iie*nffthener. 

c 2560 Misogonus iv. i. 258 (Brandi QueJlen 482) Thou art 
the lengthner of my lif, the curar of my care. 

Jjengtliened (le-gb’nd), ///. [f. Lengthen 

V. + -edI.] Made longer. Also, extended in 
duration, prolonged, long ; (of compositions, etc.) 
extending to great length, lengthy. 

*594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, i. iii. 208 After many lengthW 
howres of griefe. 26x2 — Cymb. v. iii. 23 Cowards liuing To 
dye with length’ned shame, 2705 Bosman Guinea^ 260 Is 
not this Letter fairly lengthened? .. Wherefore 'tis high 
lime to end the same. 2728-46 Thomson Spring 4:1 At 
once he darts along, Deepstruck, and runs out all the 
lengthened line. *776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 

II. 49B Seeds crowned with the hairy lengthened styles. 

2788 J, May yml, + Lett* (1873) 67, 1 am too busy to make 
lengthened remarks. 2854 Scofpcrn in Orr's tire, S(l} 
Chem. 2^2 Professor Faraday undertook a lengthened ia* 
vestigation of the theory. 2862 Gladstone Sp. 15 Apr. 
Finaiic. Statem, (2863) 228 Before absolutely closing this 
lengthened retrospect, I must say [etc.], 2872 Smiles 

Charac, ii. (1876) 49 After a lengthened intendew. 

Iiengthening (le-qjj’nig), v6/.s6. [f. L enothe-v 
V. + -iNG 1.] The action of the vb. Lengthen. 

*573 Baret Alv. L 280 The lengthning of the dayes. 
26x2 Bible Dan. iv. 27. 2663 Gerbicr Counsel F va, You 
might . . have been invited for the lengthening of her dayes 
in this world. 2666 Dryoen Ann. Mirab. Pref., Besides so 
many other helps of grammatical figures, for the lengthen- 
ing or abbreviation of them [syllables]. 2748 Anson's Voy. 
11. iii. 148 The lengthning of the long-boat, 2853 DIarkiiam 
Skoda's Auseult. A rapid contraction of the organ is 
not absolutely indispensable to the lengthening of the aorta. 
2869 A. J. Ellis E, E, Pronunc. i. xsThe use. .of the long 
mark (-) for the lengthening of vowels generally short, 
b. attHb, 

c x86o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 66 They are distin- 
guished as. .futtocks, top timbers, and lengthening timbers. 
2879 Cassells Techn. Educ. i. 22/2 A ‘ lengthening'bar’.. is 
an extra brass rod, which fits into the socket in the leg oI 
the compa-ss, 

Iiengtliening(Ie'qj)’iiiq),///. a. [f.LEKCTHEN 
V, -h -ING That lengthens, in senses of the vb. 

1764 Goldsm. Trav. 10 My heart drags at each remove 
a lengthening chain. 2797 Mrs. Radcliffe Itali^i vii, He 
heard only the lengthening echoes of his oivn voice. 2805 
T, H. Nevs’man Gerontius § 2 Is this peremptory severance 
Wrought out in lengtheningroeasureinents of space? <1x872 
B. nhKTT.Lost Galleon 141 To cut a lengthening siorj' shorL 

Len^heninent. rare. [f. Lengthen v. + 

-SIENT.] The fact of being lengthened. 

1814 Atm. Keg., Chnm. 300 Mr. Parh, for the defence, 
admitted the lengthenment of the risk by [etc.]. 

Den^llfnl (Icqpful), a. Poet. (Now rarcC) [t 
Length ji. +-ruL.] Of great length, long. 

C26xx Chapman ///<!</ XI. 182 He..shooke his lengtMml 
dart. 2621 G. Sandys Ovids Met. xiv. (2626) 29S 
lengihfull keele. 27^5-20 Pope Iliad xi. 359 The^ dniTf 
whirls his lengthful thong. 2855 Singleton Virgil I. 3® 
The latest stage Of such a lengthful life ! 
liengtliily (Ie-q}>ili), adv. [f. Le.s’gtht b. + 
-EY 2.] In a lengthy manner ; at length. 

1787 Jeffehson Writ. (1859) II. 334, 1 have written some, 
whnt lengthily 10 Mr. Mndison. 18.7 Black-.u. Mug. XM. 

yep Informing her very lengthily,— to borrow an Amcnran- 

ism.,that her father has promised her hand. 2866 Gro- 
Eliot Holt II, xvi. 33 The reasons against it need rot 
be urged lengthily. 2886 Manch. Exam. 21 May 5/4 
case was lengthily and learnedly argued on both sides, 
Iten^Mness (le*giiinus). [f. Lencthv + 
-NESS.J The quality of being lengthy ; prolixity. 
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LENITIVE. 


[1812 T. POLLEXFEN in Examiiier 28 Dec. 828/2 (/« ^seudo^ 
archaic s/cllivg) If the pledyng bee of ordynarie longthy- 
nesse.] 2829 Bentham yustice d- Cod. Petit.^ Abr. Petit, 
yiisiice 2 "^ In lengthiness of delay, .vj’ing with, .the equity 
courts. 2863 Lytton Caxioniana I. ix. 244 Oratory, like 
the Drama, abhors lengthiness. 1872 Eaiilc Philol, Bug* 
Tong^ie § 658 If we want to see lengthiness of language 
earned out to an extreme and exaggerated development. 
1875 "^lASKtu. Ivories 44 Characterised by sharpness and 
meagreness of form, and lengthine.ss of proportion. 

t Tfft'Tig+. TriTi gj vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Length v . + 
-ingL] .=* Lengthening 

e 1375 Se, Leg^. Sahtts xxxvj. {Bapihtd) 223 J>at tyme of 
jje jere .. quhene h^t Jje dais takis linthynge. CX430 Hou 
MNd Henolat 34 Bot all thar names to neyyn as now it nocht 
neid is, It war proUxt and lang/and lenihing of space. 2493 
Pury IVills (Camden) 85 All the resydew of mony..I wylJ 
jt be bestowyd vpon the lengthyng of the north yle. 2543 
Privy Purse Exp. P'cess Mary (1831) 114 Payed to Mabefl 
the goldesmyth for the lenghtyng of a girdle of goldesmyth 
worke, and a pomandnr Ixixr. 2595 in Nor/, Antiq. Mis^ 
cell. {1883) n. 330 P* for the Lengthing of owle bares ij'. 

!Le'li^llS 0 lue,tz. rare. [{.Length + -some.] 
Lengthy. Hence 3^e‘ii^hsoineness. 

1836 in Fraseds Mag. {1S37) XV. 6x2 We have here the 
fanatic Newton’s lengthsome letters. 2849 Rock Ch. of 
Fathers IV. iv. 21 This music of the Alleluia at the gradual, 
in losing its lengthsomeness, also lost its name. 

t Le’ngtliway . Obs. [f. Length sh. + Way.] 
The direction of the length of something. Only 
nsed in advb. phrase {phe lengthway of. . .), and 
aitrib. (qiiasi-ff^‘.) Lengthwise a, 

2691 T. HfAiE] Acc. New Invent. 221 The three perpen* 
dicular length-way sections following. Museum Rustic 
cum 1 . 3 A notch, in which., lies the end of a pole, the length 
way of the frame. 

Lengthways (Ie’i))iwe>z), adv. [f. as prec. 
with advb. -j.] In the direction of the length. 

1S99 H, Buttes Dyets drie Dinner M 4 b, Cut lengthwayes 
inhalfes,andappliedtothesolesofthefeete. 2634-5 Brere- 
TON Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 45 A long table ..placed length- 
ways in an aisle which stands over across the church, 2753 
Hogarth Anal. Beauty x. 53 Imagine the horn, .to be cut 
lengthways by a very fine saw. 1822 Coleridge Leii.f 
Convers. etc, xxvi. II. 68 A hollow tube split lengthways, 
1865 Lubbock Preh. Times xv. (1878) 561 The ornaments 
of the chiefs are actually pierced lengthways, 
tb. qiiasi-j'^. Obs. 

2702^ Providetice Pec* (18^) V. x68 The lengthwayes of 
the said land lieing Eastward and westward. 1703 Ibid. 250 
The lengthwayes of this sd Piece of land last mentioned 
Also lielB Northward and southward. 

Lengthwise (le-qlnvoiz), adv. and a. [See 
-wiSE.y A. adv. = Lengthways. 

• C2580 Jefferie Bugbears iir. iii. in Archiv Stud. tteu. 
Sfir, (2897) M Slend thys square sticke length-wyse in-to 
two. 1774 Goldsm, Nat. Nisi. I, 362 Beginning about 
two degrees north of the line and so downward length- 
wise for about a thousand miles. 2842 Act 5^6 Piet. 
c. 79 § 23 Allowing for every passenger. .a space. .of six- 
teen inches, measuring in a straight line lengthwise on 
the front of each seat. 2894 Hall Cajne Manxman iv. 
vtii. 228 The child slept, and Grannie put it on the pillow 
turned lengthwise at Kate's side. 

• B. adj. FoUo^ving the direction of the length; 
longitudinal. 

2872 Tvlor Print. Cult. I. 112 Lengthwise splits mean 
going on well. 2878 W. K. Clifford Dynamics 132 The 
component velocity of any point on the [moving] line may 
be called the lengthwise velocity of the line. 1892 C. James 
Rom. Rigmarole 133 That wretched driver., was repo^ng 
in a sort of doubled-up, lengthwise position. 

Lengthy (le'i]j)i), a. Also g lengthey. [f. 
Length sb. + -y. Before the igth c. found only in 
American writers ; in many of the early British in- 
stances it is referred to as an Americanism. 

We have 10 examples from Jefferson between 2782 and 
2786 ; Washington and A. Hamilton also use the svord 
very frequently. T. Paine ^quot. 1796), though of English 
birth, resided much in America.] 

Characterized by length ; having unusually great 
length, a. Of compositions, speeches, discussions, 
etc. : Extending to a great length ; often with re- 
proachful implication, prolix, tedious. Hence occas. 
of a writer or speaker. 

*75? J> Adams Diary 3 Jan., I grow too minute and 
lengthy. 1773 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1887 V. 190 An un- 
willingness to read any thing about them [such remote 
countries as America] if it appears a little lengthy. 2793 
Brit. Critic Nov. 286 We shall, at all times, with pleasure, 
receive from our transatlantic brethren real improvements 
of our common mother-tongue: but we shall hardly be in- 
duced to admit such phrases as that at p. 93 — ‘ more lengthy’, 
for longer, or more diffuse. 2796 Paine Writ. (2895) III. 
251 In the mean time the lengthy and drowsy writer of 
the pieces signed Camillus held himself in resers’e to vin- 
dicate every thing. 28x2 Southey in Q. Rex>. VIII. 320 
That, to borrow a trans-ailantlc term, may truly be called 
a lengthy work. 18x6 Bentham Chrestomaihia 
1843 VIII. 178 One most lengthy and perplext proposition. 
iZz^Neto Monthly Mag.N^\\.J^^ 6 J I must not be lengthy, 
though I have hardly skimmed the poems, itzy Scott Chron. 
Canongate Introd. ii, The style of my grandsire.. was rather 
lengthy, as our American friends say. 1834-43 Southey 
Doctor clx. (1862) 494 When he publishes what in America 
would be called a lengthy poem, with lengthy annotations. 
2837 Dickens Pickvj. xxxviii, This address.. was unusually 
lengthy for him. 2844 H. H. Wilson Brit. huHa I. 379 
After much lengthy correspondence.^ 2872 Freeman /friri 
Ess. Ser. 1. iii. 67 The lengthy pleadings in the great suit. 
•28^ Geo. Eliot Coll, Breahf. P. 2co But I grow lengthy. 

0 . said with reference to physical length, rare 
exc. U.S. and techn. of animals. 


1760 P, Coffin in /V. E. Hist. ^ Gen. Register (2855) IX. 
341 There is an Hill •• the mc^t steep and lengthy to as- 
cend which I have ever seen. 1795 in XV. Guthrie's Syst. 
•Mod. Geog. II. 330 The lengthy moss, depending on almost 
every branch. 2803 J. Davis Trav, U.S, 226 And is Jack 
Douglas there? said the horseman. He is a great, lengthy 
fellow. \Authory note*. Lengthy is the American for long.] 
2806 M. Lewis in Lewis 4- ClarJIs Exped. (2893) 994 note^ 
Down a sleep and lengthey hill. x8o8 Pike Sources Mis- 
siss. n. App. (1810) 4 Which would still leave the Arkansaw 
near 800 miles more lengthy than the While river. 1849 
Thoreau Week Concord Riv. (1894) 248 Many a lengthy 
reach we’ve rowed. 2830 Scoresby Cheeveds Whalem. 
Adv, vii. (1859) *0* Dealing his blows unsparingly .. with 
all the force of his lengthy frame. 2878 H, M. Stanley 
Dark Coni. II. xii. 347 On our left .. rose a lengthy and 
stupendous cliff line. 1^0 ‘Rolf Boldrewood’ Col. Re- 
former (1891) 312 He sees the steers grow glossy of hide, 
thicker, lengthier, ripen into marketable bulIocKS. 2893 
Kennel Gaz. Aug. 2x3/3 A nice lengthy bitch. 

t Xe’Uiatei Obs. [f. L. lein-s mild -f -ate.] 
trans. To render mild or soft; to soften, soothe. 

2622 Strangling Gt. Turk 2 Yet, in these cases, as the 
Emperor’s fury U leniated, they many times escape. 2624 
T. Scott Belg. Souldierz 6 Those hearts., were leniited 
with a more iustlfiable triable [triacle?]. 1657 Tomlinson 
Renou's Disp. 25 Others [cathanicks] which onely by 
lenialing and solving the belly, educe humours. 

+ Le'nic, a. (st.') Mining. Obs. rard~~K [? f. 
Gr. Xiyv-cis wine-press + -ic.] (See qnot.) 

2622 S. Sturtevant MetaUica 37 Lenicks are peculiar 
Metallical instruments which worke their opperation and 
effect by pressing, tmpressioning, o'r moulding. .. There is 
great vse of these Lenick Instrument-s, for the tempering 
and commixing of Sea-coale and Stone-coale. 

Xienience (Ifniens). [f. Lenient : see -ence.] 
Lenient action or behaviour, indulgence. 

2796 Anna Seward Lett. (i8ji) IV. 263, I am indebted 
rather to this skley-lenience, than to any great decrease in 
the complaint itself. 2825 Hobiiouse Substance Lett. (t8i 6) 
II. 222 It will be necessary that this acceptance should be 
followed up by measures of the utmost lenience. 2826 
R, H. Froude Rem. (1838) 1. 84 To look with lenience on the 
faults. 2876 Geo. Euot Dan. Der. IV. 185 An ignorant 
unkindness, the most remote from Deronda’s large Imagina- 
tive lenience towards others. 

Beniency (ir-niensi). [f. Lenient : see -ency.] 
The quality of being lenient. 

2780 Mad. D'Arolay Let. 9 June, After all the leniency 
and forbearance of the ministry. 2794 Coleridge Lett. 
(2895) I. 71 AH the fellows tried to persuade the Master to 
greater leniency, but m vain. 1844 H. H. Wilson Bnt, 
India II. 392 No leniency towards him could appease his 
resentment. x868 E. Edwards Ralegh I. iH. 38 Leniency 
to malefactors, .was cruelty to the good and peaceable 5ul> 
jects. 

Xieuieut (irnient), a. and sh. [ad, L. lenient- 
enif llnienSf pr, pple. of lettJre to soothe, f. lenis 
soft, mild.] A. adJ. 

1. Softening, soothing, relaxing, both in a mate- 
rial and immaterial sense; emollient. Const. 
Somewhat arch, 

2652 French Vorksh.Spa\V\\.‘ji Taking. , a little Cassia, 
or some such lenient medicament. 2671 Milton Sa^nson 
659 Lenient of grief and anxious thought. 2732 Akbuthnot 
Rules 0/ Diet 272 One should begm^ with the gentlest 
[Remedies] at first, as the lenient, relaxing, diluent, demul- 
cent. 2760 Dodo Hymn to Good-Nature Poems (1767) 4 
Touch with the lenient balm of tbysoft love .. the heart 
morose, 1782 E, Darwin Bot, Card. i. (1791) 84 The 
rapturous God . . With lenient words her virgin fears dis- 
arms. 1805 Foster Ess. iv. vlii, 251 Softened by the 
lenient hand of time. x8io Crabbe Borough viiL Wks. 
1834 III. 147 Nor these alone possess the lenient power Of 
soothing life in the desponding hour. 2832 Bryant Poems, 
Hymn to Death 103 When thy reason., taught Tby hand to 
practise best the lenient art. 

2, Of persons, their actions and dispositions, also 
of an enactment: Indisposed to severity; gentle, 
mild, tolerant. Const, to, towards.^ 

2787 Winter Syst. Hush. 170 The lenient laws of this 
happy isle do not compel men to get or save, 2828 D’Is- 
RAELi Chas. /, I. vi. 253 This venerable Protestant was ., 
disgusted at the lenient measures pursued by the Queen. 
2832 Ht. Martineau Ella 0/ Gar. vii. 86 Archie’s family 
thought him much too lenient towards Mr. Callum. 2857 
Buckle Civiliz. I. iv, 201 The greatest observer and the 
most profound thinker Is invariably the most lenient judge. 
2870 Dickens E. Droad xiii. We have so much reason to 
be very lenient to each other. 1879 Froude Carjarxii. 155 
Cicero, who was inclined at first to be severe, took on re- 
fiection a more lenient view. 

+ B. sb. A soothing appliance; an emollient. 

J67Z Wiseman Wotinds z. ix. 99, I .. cleansed the wound, 
and drest him up with lenients. 1684 tr. BoneCs Mere. 
Compit, HI. 50 In the Stone in the Kidneys ,. 1 think it 
safer to use Lenient's. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 205 
How necessary it maysometimes be found .. to use lenients 
and anodynes. 

lieniently (Ipnigntli), adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2.] 
In a lenient manner; gently, indulgently. 

2845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. II. 247 He. .exhorted 
his brother to act prudently and leniently. 2855 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng. xvii. IV, 33 The tribunal .. had dealt with him 
more leniently than his former friends. 1884 Spectator 
4 Oct. 1325A It is «asy to look leniently upon his tortuous 
diplomacy at the Congress of Westphalia. 

Leniiy (irnifai), V. Also 6-7 lenefie, -ifie. 

[f. L. lini-s soft, mild + -FT.] 
tl- irons, with material object : To Tela.x, make 
soft or supple (some part of the body); to render 
(cider) mellow. Also, to mitigate (a physical 
condition). Ohs, . ^ \ 


*574 Health Mag. 29 Egges .. poched .. do as- 

swage and lenihe it [the lower part of the belly]. 26x2 
Woodall .S*7ir^ Mate Wks. (2653) 49 Oyle of Elder-flowers 
doth lemfie and purge the skin. 1x2640 Jackson x. 
xxi. § 7 He must .. enforce himself., to lenify the rotten 
tneir ulcerous consciences. 2657 W. Coles 
tn Eden lx, The hlucilage (of Fleawort] .. helps to lenifie 
me orynesse of the mouth and throat. 2664 Evelyn Pomona 
Gen, Advt. O???) 95 Two or three Eggs whole put into an 
Hogshead of Cider.. sometimes rarely lenifies and gentilizes 
It. 2694 Salmon Bale's Dispens. i. (1713) 250 It is an excel- 
lent Pectoral,, .lenmes Roughness, takes away Hoarsness. 

a/sol. 2720 T. Fuller Pharm. Exiemp. 145 The uses of 
.this [Emulsion] are great .. summarily to Lenify, Supple 
27x2 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 57 Unrefined [Sugar] to 
levigate and lenify. 

2 . With immaterial object : To assTiage,initigate, 
soften, soothe (pain, suffering, etc.). Also, to miti- 
gate (a sentence). Now rare. 

i§68 tr. P. Martyr's Comm. Rom. 355 The feare is eyther 
lenified, or els sometymes viterly layd away. 2569 Painter 
Pal. Pleas. (1575) II. Ep.Ded., Musike..lenifyeth sorrowe, 
*594 Nashe Un/ort. Trav. "jti She hung about bis knees, 
and . . desired him the sentence might be lenefied. 2622 
Fletcher Sp. Curate iv. v, This Cataplasnie of a well 
cozen’d Lawyer, Laid to my stomach, lenifies my Fever, 
2656 Baxter Re/oynued Pastor Lenifie their minds by a 
deprecation of offence in a word. 2682 EvELYN.fi/rw/. (2857.1 
II I. 260 Lord Treasurer Clifford . . could not endure I should 
lenify my style. 2697 Drytjen Mneid xn. 594 These first 
infused, to^ Lenifie the pain. 2707 Reflex, upon Ridicule 
284 To lenifie the ill Humour of our Slanderers. 2882 Gd. 
IVords 786 She w’as able to look on the whole blunder with 
calmness, lenified in the humility it brought. 

Hence Le-nifying vbl, sb. t^ndppl. a. 

^22 Woodall hlaie Wks. (1653) 3^ It hath a leni- 

fying and anodine quality. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 52 Cow 
milke .. is .. proper for . . all manner of Lenifyings. 1650 
Baxter Saints' R. n. (1654) 2S9 l i’® lenifying of exaspe- 
rated and exulcerated minds, 166* H. Stubbe Ind, Nectar 
iii. 37 This he reputes to be hot and moist, and of a leni- 
fying nature. 2738 Descr. Thames z-jj The Fat of a Trout 
is of a lenifying and dissolving Nature. 
tEe’Xlimeilt. Obs. rare— <>. [ai.'L.lemmenl- 
um, f. lintre (see Lenitive).] 

1623 CocKERAM, Leniment, an asswagtng, an appeasing. 

i* Beiivtiou. Obs.rare~~^. [as if ad. L. */r« 2 - 
tion-em^ n. of action f. lentre (see next).] An 
assuaging, a mitigation. 

2542 R. Copland Galyen's Terap. Fiij b, But of the cure 
of phlegmon by barly meale is sooner lenition than curacyon, 

Xienitive (le*nitiv), a. and sb. Also 7 lenative, 
lenetive ; also corruptly lenely, lenity, [ad, 
med.L. Imitiv-us (cf. F. linitif)^ f. L. Umre to 
soften, assuage, soothe. In sense 2 , taken as if ft 
Lenity -k -ive.] A, adj. 

1. Of medicines and medical appliances: Tend- 
ingtoallayorsoften; mitigating, soothing; gently 
laxative ; esp. in lenitive electuary. 

2543 Traherom Vigo's Chirttrg. 100 b/2 Lenitiue clysters 

& suppositories. 2562 W. Turner Baihes 10 Cassia fistula 
or suche lykewise leniilue or gentell purser. 2620 INIarkham 
Master/, 1. xcil. 279 This [glister] is leniiiue and a great easer 
ofpaine. 1622 Burton ii. ii. ii.{i65i) 237 Where 

nature is defective, art must supply, by those lenitive electu- 
aries [etc.]. C2623 Lodge Poore Mans Talentt 43 

A Clbler lenety made of the decoction of malloweis [etc.]. 
1642 Fuller Holy ^ Pro/.St.v.xxx. 436 As if she meant to 
cure a gangren’d arm with a lenitive plaisler. 2684 tr. 
Bonet's Merc. Coni/it. ni. 52 Lenitive Purgers should be 
made use of. 2732 Arbuthnot Rules 0/ Diet i. 246 Apples 
are likewise pectoral, cooling, and lenitive. 1822-34 Good s 
Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 192 The pulp of Cassia, alone or in 
the compound of lenitive electuarj'. 

f 2. Of persons, their dispositions, etc. : Display- 
ing leniency, gentle. Obs. 

i6zo Swetnam ArraigtCd (1880) 78 Old lago is a froward 
Lord, Honest but lenatine. 2623 Purchas Pilgrims 11. 184S 
Taking some advantage of the lenative and tractable dis- 
position of the Emperour. a 2632 Brome Lovesick Crt. r. 

I, He has been Too long too leneiive, 1655 Fuller Ch, 
Hist. X. Ded., Such Writers .. use the most lenitive lan- 
guage in expressing distastfull matter. 

B. sb. 

1. A lenitive medicine or appliance. A\so fg. 

1363 T. Gale Enchirid. 24 (Stanf.) Suppositorie, clj’ster or 

ientle lenytiue. 1593 Q. Euz. Boeth, 1. pr. vi. 18, 1 will assay 
awhile therfore with lenitiues, & meane fomentations. 2642 
'Earl MoNM.tr. Bientdfs Civil Warresiv. 87 The gangren'd 
sores of their soules were.not to be cured by Lenities. 2682 
Dryden Abs. ^ Achit. 926 But Lenitives fomented the 
Disease, .^xzswFarrieds Disfens.y. iii. (1734) *37 

It is so gentlea Lenitive, that three times the Quantity they 
usuallygive,wiU hardlymoveanyHorse. x7SiEARL0RftERY 
Remarks Swi/t (1752) 74 The gentle lenitives of virtue ^ 
might have proved healing ingredients to sodeep. -awound. 
1788 Ne 7 u Lend, Mag. 429 He demanded a lenitive which 
would put fire into the wound. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 

Chimneyszv., Nature . . caused to grow out of jb® her 

sassafras for a sweet lenitive. 2860 Motley Nelherl. 

II. XV. 240 Festering w’ounds had more need of corrosives 
than lenitives. 

2. Anything that softens or soothes; / 

2624 A. Jackson {title') Sorrow’s Lenitive. 2640 Houell 

Dodona'sG. (1645) 7= Soul-solamng Lenitiv« of the G M 

1677 Hale Conteinpl. n. 279 He bath unde 
Misery the Lenitive of Hope. 2715 tr. ^ any 
Wks. i6r If such an enormous Crime can a 
Lenitive. 1743 eve?? oth^rTejintiti-. 

lenitive "tich p-nlliates and softws et i, Kov., Thit 

1781 Had. DAaatAV one of the lenitives 

consanguineous fonctneM..I Friendship .. the 

f/Ji^;e K^tiuVVi- cf our joi-s. t8,8 



LENT, 


LENITEDE. 

Dowdek SiuJ. Lit. 4l2'Against the artifidal he used the 
artificial as a lenitive. 1891 Shobthouse Blajickc Lady F. 
205 Mundane prosperity, which is a wonderful lenitive to 
some natures. 

Hence Le-nittvely adv., Iienitiveness. 
a 16*7 Middletos Anythingfor Qutei Z. I. i» Yet should 
these tv’aste you but lenalively. *726 Penn lat/i Wks. 1. 37 
All Laws are to be considered Strictly and Literally, or more 
Explanatorily and lenitively. 1727 Bailev vol. II, Lint- 
tivettcss, softening or assuaging Quality. ..... 

Lcnitnde (Icnitirrd). 7'are. [ad. L. lemhido, 
Unis soft, mild.] -fa. In a material sense; 
Smoothness. Obs. b. = Lenity (in the first quot. 
perh. misused for lentitndc). ' 

1627 W. SCLATEB Ex/:, a TVieii. (1629) 269 Lenitude, rather 
'than lenity of Magistrates. 1656 Blount Glossoyr.^ 
iudct the same [as Lenity]. 1657 Tomlinson Renou s Dtsp, 
34 Some IpurgcJ by lenitude as viscid, .medicaments. 

Ijenity (le'niti). Also 6-7 [ad. OF. 

lenitd ovL/, ieniiai-em, lenit&Sy f. lenis soft, mild.] 
'Mildness, gentleness, mercifulness (in disposition 
or behaviour). Also, an instance of this. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark sax. 1-8 Rut they now 
made worse through his lenilie and gentlencs, cast stones at 
•him. XS9* Nobody ^ Sojneb. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) 

I. 300 Hee is the verie soule of lenitie. 1603 Shaks. Vt/troj. 
for M. in. ii. 103 A little more lenitie to Lechcrie. i6x* T. 
Taylor Comm. Tittis ii. 6 That he do not there cxerase 
lenitie, where the case requireth seueritic. 1649 Bp. Rey- 
.NOLDS Hosea v. 38 Such stiflenesse and sowrnesse as is 
inconsistent with the lenity of holiness. 1692 E. Walker 
Epictetus' Mor. (1737) xvj, If I indulge, and not chastise 
my Boy, My Lenity his florals may destroy, a Ken 
Xxett. Wks. (1838) 93 To apply such ghostly lenities to her 
sorrow, as may set her at ease. 1748 Butler Serm. Wks. 
1874 II. 308 It is said, that our common fault towards the 
poor is.. too great lenity and indulgence. 1779 Jefferson 
Cerr. Wks. 1859 I. 234 If it produces a proper lenity to our 
citizens in captivity, it will have the effect we meant. 1833 
I. Taylor Fanat. i. 13 Shall we, as Christians, wish to creep 
under the shelter of a corrtipt lenity? 1853 Geo^ Eliot 
Romoia Iviii, Lenity to the prisoners would be the signal of 
attack for all its enemies. 

Lenity, obs. incorrect form of Lenitive. 

Lenn, Lenner, obs. fF. Lend j/aS, y.’J, Lender. 

* Lennesse, Lennet, obs. ff. Leanness, Linnet. 
Lennilite (lemilsit). Min. [f. in Penn- 
sylvania, the locality where it was found + -lite.] 
A greenish variety of orthoclase. 

t 856 Proc. Philad. Acad, tio ‘LennUlte’. 1868 Dana 
Min. 356 Lea has named . .a greenish orthoclase . . Lennilite. 
Le*XLUOWi a. Obs. cxc, dial. Also 7 lenow, 
p dial, lennaow. [Of obscure origin ; the Lan- 
cashire dialect has Unnock in the same sense (see 
Eii^. Dial, Dict.').'\ Flabby, Ump, 

1589 R. Robinson Gold. Mirr. (Chetham Soc.) 61 My 
lennow limnes grow dry and stifle. x6xx Cotgr., Gavaehe^ 
lennow, fiaeaie, limber. x6t6 Surfl. & Markh. Country 
Parme 607 The branch fallcth broad, lenow, and soft. x88x 
W. lEorccster Gloss, s.v., When I were youjig an' lennaow 
I'd a gambolled over that stile like one o'clock. 

Lennth©, obs. form of Length. 

Leno (irno). [Possibly a corruption of F, linon 
■(pronounced l/noh).] A kind of cotton gauze, 
used for caps, veils, curtains, etc. Also atlrib. 

1851 Mayhew Lend. Labour I. 388 Twenty year ago.. 

I bought a lot of * leno ' cheap— it was just about going out 
of fashion for caps then. 1866 Mss. H. Wood St. Marlhi's 
Five ix. (1874! 83 The broad leno lappets of her cap thrown 
off from her face. x88x G. Macdonald Mary Marston I. 
ii. 38 He looked up from a piece of leno he was smoothing 
out. 1894 Daily News 2 June 5/3 A large space cut away 
..and filled injiviih fine net or leno. 

* fXieno'Clnant, a. Obs. [ad. L. lencdnanl^ 
enty pr. pple. of iSndcindri to pander, wheedle, f. 
Uno pander.] Enticing to evil. 

. X664 H. More Myst. Iniq. xv. 52 Anim.ated and em- 
boldened by the counsel or example of their Icnocinant 

J. caders. 1848 in CitAtc; hence in later Diets. 

’ fLenoxinate,?^. Obs. rare, [i.h.lendcindi-y 
ppl. .stem of Unocindri : see prec.] intr. To 
wheedle. Hence f Lono’cinating///. a, 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Ansxv. Nameless Cath, 30s Bellar. 
’mine (the lenocinaiing P.inder to the Whore of Babilon). 

+ Iieuoxiny. Obs. rare. [ad. L. ISndcinium 
aHurement, f. leno pander.] An enticing medicine. 

xfis^r Tomlinson Kenou's Disp, X40 We mix benevolent 
Icnocinycs with purgatives, 

f Xi6no*nian, a. Obs. rare~°. [f. L. Unoni-us 
\t lino a bawd) + -an.] 'Belonging to a bawd’, 
1656 in Clossogr. 

' Lonow, vari.ant of Lennow Obs. 

Lens (Icnz). PI. loneos; also 8 Ions, lens’s, 
.and in Latin form lontos. [a. L, lens lentil, from 
the similarity in form.] 

1 . A piece of glass, or other transparent substance, 
with two curved surfaces, or one plane and one 
curved surface, serving to cause regular conver- 
gence or divergence of the rays of light passing 
through it. 

Now sometimes applied toanalogous contri\-ances for pro- 
ducing similar eflccts on radmtions other than those of light, 
•as in acoustic lens, electric lens. 

. 1693 E. Halley in Phil.Trans. 203.960 Finding live 
focus of any Fort of lens, 3704 Nt:^^TON Qpttcks 1. (1721) 8 
A 01.-15S spherically Convex on both sidev tusually called a 
Unsi Ihid. $7 According to the difTcrencc of the Unscs, 
1 used various distances. X7X9 Dcs-'GLXICRF 10 Phil. ’J'rans, 
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XXX. 1017 Telescopes made up of Convex Lenies. 1736 
tr. Gregorys Astron. I. 347 By the help of Speculums or 
Lens. 3781 CowTER Charity He claps bis lens, if haply 
they may see, Close to the part where vision ought to be. 1831 
Brewster Optics v. L5*-45 Images are formed by lenses 
in the very same manner as they arc formed by mirrors, 
cx86s J- Wylde in CxVr. Set. I- 65/* Coddingtoa lens 
is an equally valuable little microscope. x88x Rout^dge 
Science xii. 279 The property of a lens to form an image 
-depends upon its power of refracting the rays of light. 

b. Spec. A lens or combination of lenses used in 
photography. 

1841 Fox Talbot in Proc.Roy. Soc. IV. 313 The object lens. 
1889 Harper's Mag. Jan. 258/1 So thoroughly has this region 
been set forth by the pen and the pencil and the iens. 

2 , Anal, a, (see Crystai-ltne 

a. 6). b. One of th^ facets of a compound eye, 

a. 17x9 Quincy (1722)5.1*. iZcS Med. 

')ml. XV. 106 Indistinct vision.. can only be remedied by 
the depression of the lens. 3840 G. Ellis Anat. 96 It is 
this artery, .that is to be avoided when the needle is used to 
depress the lens. 3870 Roll^ston Anim. Life Introd. 54 
Except in Owls and aquatic Birds, the lens is flat. 

b. x868 Duncan Insect IPorld Inirod. 2 Eyes [of insects] 
composed of many lenses. 

3. atlrib. and Cb///A, as (sense i, i b) Utis^shtiller, 
dube\ lens-likcy -shaped SLd]s.\ (sense 2 ) Uns-cap- 
suUy -mailer y -seclor; leii8-eye = 2 b; lens-form 
= LENTIFORXr. 

1874 G. Lawson Dzs. Eye 128 The *lens-capsule may be 
so tough that the point of the needle will puncture hut not 
lacerate it. *839-47 Todd Cyct. Anat. III. 769/1 The 
^lens-eyes of insecta. 1787 Fam. Plants I. 16 Seeds soli- 
tary, *lens-rorni. 3836-9 Todd Cyct. Anat. II. 9^/r It 
[i.e. the facet] is convex on its external and internal surface, 
or *IenS'like. 1874 G. Lawson Dls. Eye 157 In cases where 
there is some *lens matter enclosed between the anterior 
and posterior layers of the capsule. 1879 Rep. St. George's 
Hasp. IX. 484 A zone of central opacity in each lens, with 
the normal *Iens-sectors strongly marked therein. 1839 
Lxkoley Introd. Bot. (ed. 3) 447 *Lens-shaped .. ; resem- 
bling a double convex lens ; as the seeds of Amaranthus. 
3887 W. Phillips Brit. Discomycetes 365 The conical points 
expand into lens-shaped, .discs. x89t Anthony s Photogr. 
Bull. IV. 158 Your '*Iens shutter, note book and other trifles 
are bestowed in your pockets. 3890/^xVf. III. 198 The hood 
is.. arranged to slide out and in on the *lens tube. 

Hence tensed n., provided with a lens or lenses, 
te'nsless a., having no lens or lenses. 

3859 Sala T-w. round Clock (1861) 274 If you eye him 
narrowly through the many-lensed lorgnette. 3892 Ittustr. 
Lond, News i Ocl. 431/3 An eye iensed Vike a microscope, 
though also lensed like yours and mine. 1899 Cagney tr. 
Jaksch's Clin. Diagn. i. (ed. 4) 80 The Jensless spectroscope 
consists of two tubes. 

t ItCnse, V. Obs. [OE. hlhtsian, i. hlkne lean ; 
cf. chknsian to cleanse.] a. trans. To make lean ; 
to macerate, b. inlr. To become*lean. 
a xooo in Napier 32/11^6 Macero..\c hljensise. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 147 Mon Icnseo hts fleis hwenne he him 
Sefco lutel to etene and lesse to drinke. rxzoo Trin. Coll, 
lionu 207 Man’nes lichame ihalsne$ [Lamb. MS, IcnseS] 
iwts, |?enne me hine pined mid hunger and mid )jurste. 
Hence f Le*nsing vbl. sh., macerating, 
c 1x7s Lamb. Horn, 147 Ac he munegeS us an o'5er rode to 
berene Is inemned Carnis maceraiio fleises lensing, 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 207 An o^er Irode],.l»at is cleped 
Carnis maceracio hat is lichames hlensing. 
tLeuslier. Obs, App. early Sc. LLandshAKD. 
1672 Sc. Acts Chas, II (1820) VIII. 139''2 Lenshers, aque- 
ducts .. water workes, and others vsefull and necessar for 
winning and vpholding of the saids coalls & coallhewghs. 

lieut sbf Forms: 3-5 leinte, leynte, 

4-6 lente, 6- lent. [Shortened from Lenten.] 

1 . The season of spring. Obs. exc. in Comb, (see 4). 

c 1275 Lay. 30626 par after com leinte [c 1205 leinten] and 

da3es gonne fongy. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI- 107 
pe cvencs of pc day and of pc nj^t is ones in pe Lente, and 
efte in hervest. 

2. Eccl..lLhQ period including 40 weekdays ex- 
tending from Ash-Wednesday to Easter-eve, ob- 
served as a time of fasting and penitence, in 
commemoration of Our Lord’s fasting in the 
•wilderness, f Also Clean Lent. 

CX290 S. Eng. Leg. J, 22^/357 From pulke lyme forto in 
leinte no lond huy nc i-sei^c. 1377 Lancl. P. PI, B. -xin. 
350 As wcl in Icnte as oiitc of Icntc. ci^oo A. Davy Dreams 
X17 On Wedenysday in clone leinte, CX430 Two Cookery, 
bks. 32 An ^ifit it be in Jente, Icf pe xolkys of Eyroun, 3527 
WardefCs Ace. Alorebath, Devon, 3*he 7 Sonday in dene 
Lcnte.^ rt3S48 Hall Chron., Hen. fV//, 24: The first 
Sondaie in Lent, Stephyn Gardiner Bishop of Winchester, 
preached at Puulcs cro-^sc. 3592 Siiaks. Rom. 4 7«/. il. iv. 
143 An old Hare hoare is very good meat in Lent. 3616 
R, C. Times' IPhistle iv. 1434 Cocus .. hath an inient, To 
curn* favour, to dresse meat in Lent. 3769 Gray in Corr. 
with NickoUs 13843) 87 Palgrove keeps Lent at home, and 
wants to be asked to break it 3797-3809 Coleridge Three 
I Graves xvx, Ellen always kept her church All cburcb-days 
I during I.cnt 1861 M. Pattison Z'xj, (1889) 1. 46 Many a 
j cargo of salt cod for Lent . .was there. 

b. An instance of this ; the Lent of some speci- 
I fied year. 

! *387Tkevisa Higden (Rolls) VH. 251 But Pe nexte Lente 
; IM.SS. a and fi leyntc] peroftcr he wente into Normandie. 
3538 C^VERDALC N. 7’., Ded. to Crotmvell, This last lent I 
dyd wjih all humblenesse dirccie an Epistle \mto the kynges 
most noble grace. 3597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 376 Wliat 
Mutton, or two, in a whole Lent ? 1740 Gray 
l*77Sl "Sllic diversions of a Floreniine Lent. 
184* Ten^soh St. Sim. Styl. 379 If it may be, fast Whole 
i.cnts, and pray, 

I C. transf. (cf. 3I,) and fg. 


3598 Tofte Alba (18S0) 302 The Carnouale of my sweet 
Ixive is past, Now comes the Lent of my long Hate at last, 
3599 Buttes Dyeis drie Dinner Ktixx], Spice sweetens 
White-meats Lent.' 36x3 Purchas Pilgrimage, Descr. 
India (1864) is^r After that weeke of cleane Lent without 
eating or drinking. 3634 Bp. Hall Chavetc. Man (1635)5 
If, in the former, there be a sad Lent of mortification ; there 
iS’in the latter, a chearful Easter of our raising and exalta- 
tion. 3642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. v. xiii, 408 He Is Qf 
'starv’d in the lent of a long vacation- 3660 Milton Free 
Commw. Wks. 1851 V. 421 Before so long a Lent of Ser\i. 
tude, they may permit us a little Shroving-time first wheriij 
to speak freely. 37x5 Swift Cotienus 4 Kn«, 90 There live 
'with daggled mermaids pent, And keep on fish perpetual 
lent. 

d. pi. At Cambridge: The Lent-term boat-races. 

3893 IVesim. Gaz. 27 Feb. 11/2 In the Lents’ on Salur- 
day both Jesus and 'iVinity Hall pursued their victorious 
career, 

f 3 . In extended senses, a. A period of forty 
days, esp. in lent of pardon, an indulgence of forty 
days. 

3483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 158 b/2 There is seuen yere and 
seuen lentys of pardon. 1^02 Arnolde Chtvn. 146 And 
aboue this is grauntyd xxviij. C. yere of pardon, and the 
merytis of as many lentis or karj’ns. 3535 Godly Primer 
Admon. to Rdr., Promising moche grace, and many j'cres, 
dayes, and lentes of pardon. 

fb. A period of fasting prescribed by any 
religious system. Obs. 

(rx38o Wyclif Eng. IFks. (1880) 41 po holy lenten pal 
bygynnep fro pe twelpe day of cristemasse to pe fulle fourti 
dales. XS5S Eden Decades 99 They haue obserued a longer 
and sharper lent then euer yowre holinesse inioyned. 1613 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 541 Ibey observe their houres, 
and two Fasts or Lents. _x6sj Greaves Seraglio 143 The 
Ramazan being ended, which is their day-lent. 3718 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Let. to CPtess [Bristol] Lett. 1887 1 . 241 
Their lents.. are at least seven months in everyyear. 3737- 
43 Chambers CycL s.v., The antient Latin monks had three 
Lents; the grand Lent before Easter; another before Christ- 
mas, called the Lent of S. Martin ; and a third after Whit^ 
Sunday, called the Lent of S. John Baptist : each of which 
consisted of forty days. 3757 Huaie Ess., Nat. Hist. Relig, 
{1817) II. 446 The four lents of the Muscovites, 1783 Gibbon 
DecL 4 F. xlvii. (1788) IV. 604 Five annual lents, during 
which both the clergy and laity abstain .. even from the 
taste of wine [etc-l- 

4 . atlrib. and Comb., as IcnLcorn, -crop, 

-grain{s ; Unt-sown adj . ; (sense 2) Lent-diet, fast, 
•meat, -provisions, -season, -seed, -sermon, -stuff, 
-time ; f Lent-cloth, a cloth hung before images 
in Lent 5 lent-lily, (a) the yellow daffodil, Nar- 
cissus Pseudo-narcissus) (^) adj. of the colour of 
this flower ; lent-rose = lent-lily (a ) ; also, in S. 
Devon, biflorus (Britten & Holland) ; Lent- 
term (at the Universities), the term in which Lent 
falls. 

x4o; 5-6 in Swayne Churchw. Ace. Sarum (1896) 45 Pro 
anuhs pro le *lentecloth coram S. Nich. Ep. iijif., el PfO 
factura eiusdem ilijif, 1552 Inv. Ck, (Surtees) 44 (Jne 
great clothe of canves cauled Lente clothe. 3523 Fitzherb. 
Hush. § 148 Vnto the tyme that thou haue sowen agayne 
thy wynler-come S: thy *lente-corne. 1889 IP. Line, 
Gloss., Lent-corn, barley and oats ; also beans, if sown in 
the spring. 1744-50 W. Ellis Mod, Hnshandm. II. i. X13 
Whether it be a Wheat, or *Lent-Crop, that is set on the 
Soils, Rolling is one main Preservative of such a Crop. 
3855 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. 721/2 Breach or LentCrofs 
[East^ Eng. &c.), all spring crops. 3732 Arbuthnot Rules 
of Diet 286 In a *Lent Diet People commonly fall away, 
1653 C Cartwright Cert. Relig. 11. 58 And tlie like also 
for the different manner of observing the *Lent-fasl m 
respect of the time. 3744-50 W, Ellis Mod. Hushandnu 
II. I. 55 The two first [sc. Barley and Pease] as well as Oats* 
etc. are called * LentdGrains, as being to be sown about 
Lent time. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Lent-grain, the spring 
crops. 1826-7 K. DiCDYBroadst. Hon. (1846) II.364 Theearly 
daffodil was *Lcnl-lily, 1872 Tennyson Gareth 4 Lyn. 91: 
A silk pavilion . .all Lent-lily in hue. eitoo Trin. Coll. Hem. 
67 Ete nu *leinle mete and enes o dai. 3483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 375 b/i In aduent he etc neuer but lente mete. *663*4 
Pefys Diary 10 Feb., My wife, .being with my aunt Wight 
to day to buy *Lent provisions. 3796 W. Marshall /» • 
L 328 *Lent rose . . the Narcissus or Daffodil. 3573 
Baret Alv, L 284 *Lent season, quadragesima. 1393 
Lancl. P, PI, C. xni. 300 Lynne-sced and lik-sced and 
•lente-seede.s alle. a 1695 Wood Ath. Oxon. (1899) HL 
And therin doth the Vicechancellour sit, to heare the *Lent- 
sermons preached. 1795 Genii. Mag. 539/2 The dryness of 
April and May was against the vegetation of the •Lent- 
sown seed. 3573 Tusser Hush. IvL (1878) 37 T.ikc shipping 
or ride ‘"Lent stuffe to prouidc. 3723 Amherst Teirx Id. 
No. 42 (1754) 223 These disputations are so order’d, th.it 
they last all •Lent-time. 

flient, .tA- Cbs, Also lento. \y.^.L.lent-ert, 
lensl\ collect, sing. Lentils. 

3382 Wyclif Ezek. iv. 9 Take tliou to thee whete, and 
barli, and bene, and lenL 1388 — 2 Kings .xxiii. it 
soihe there was a fecld ful ofientc. 

Xient, sbJ^ Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 lento, 7 
lenth, 9 length, [f. lent, pa. pplc. of Lend.] 
The action of lending; loan. 

34., in Amoldc Ckron, 283 That for >*• most part the 
conuenable seson of thcmploymne of the gooil Icnte was 
p.asscd. 3646 Mass. Col. Rec. (1853) II. 163 Major Nehe* 
miah Bourne.. is granted ye lent of one drake from Dor- 
chestr. 1682-3 Hai-iland Ch. Ace. (Hariland Gloss.), Fd 
for the lenth of two sarges xr. 6rf, <11704 Dc I.A PkymE 
Diary (Surtees) 163 Th.anking him exceedingly for the lent 
thereof. 3740 Twklls Life Pocock (1816) I. 207 Upon tn« 
lent of Mr. Pocock’s copy. . 1797-3805 S. h Ht. Lfi: Cantert. 
T. 111. 456 Owens offered him the lent of his scythe. , 36S3 
I/ampsh. Gloss., Lent, length, the loan of a thing. j 
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IiEjUTT, 

• Lent (lent), a. Also lente. [a. F. /<?/;/, ad. L. 
leut-us.'] 

• + 1. Slow, sluggish ; said esp. of a fever, a fire. Obs, 
' 14.. in Lanfranc's Cirurg, (1893) 297 votCt Boile hit with 
a lente fyre. 1590 Barrougk Metiu Pkisick 392 Make a 
distillation with a lente and soft fire. x6xo B. Jonsok 

.lit. ii, ^ye must now encrease Our fire to Igtiis ardetiSy we 
.are past Fimus eguinus^ Bahiei, Cineris, And all those 
Jenterheates. 1658 Baillie in Z. Boyd Zioit's Fltriversiitis) 
App. 36/2 A lent feaver and defiuxton. i 66 z — LeiL ^ 
yr«/j. ^Bannatyne Club) III. 433 The last Irich they have 
fallen on, to usurp the Magistracie, is. .to get the deacons 
‘..created of their side;. .but this lent-way does no .satisfie. 
yja Abbuthnot Frt/es o/^ Diet (1736) 342 A continual Lent- 
Fever, with Rigors invading with uncertain Periods. 

f b. quasi-J^. Slowness, delay. Obs, 

' C1435 Torr.' Portugal 2561 Wilhoute lent, They wesh 
and to mete went. 

. 2. Mtis, Lento. Nowrar^. 

1724 (see Lento). 1726 Bailev, Zrw/ [in Mustek Booksl 
denotes a slow ^iovement, and signifies much the same as 
Largo. 1876 Stainer & Barrett Terms, Lent 

(F.), Slow, lento. xM2 Jas. Walker Janet to Auld Reekie^ 
etc. 31 Wha played like thee a lente solo, Reel or Strathspey. 
' Ijeiit (lent), ///. a. Also 4-5 laht(e. [pa. 
pple. of Lend In senses of the vb. Lend. 
(^Formerly often used ^Yhere we should now say 

• borrowed k) 

13.. S. Erkenwolde 192 in Horstm. (1881) 

270 He [the dead man] dryues owte wordes Jiurghe sum 
lant goste, lyfe^ of hyme hat al redes, c 1420 Sir Amadace 
[Camd.) xxxviii, For gud his butte a lante lone, Sum tyme 
men haue hit, sum tyme none. 1560 Becon Nevi Catech. 
Wks. 1564 I. 402 Examples. .which may assertain vs of this 
liberality and lent good wU of God toward us. 1619 
C. Brooke Ghost Rich. Ill, H 3, In happy howre, I pai’d 
\h' arrerages of his lent Good. 2631 A. Craice Pijgr. 
' 9 f Heremite 5 When pale Ladie Luna, with her lent light, 
Through the dawning of the Day was driven to depart, . 

' + Xient, V. Obs. [f. leiii, obs. pa. pple. of 
Leant;.!] inir. To lean. 

' 1658 A, Fox IVuriz' Surg. v. 363 A Child overturning 
himself or lenting backward, .may soon get hurt. 

Lent, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Lean t;.i 
-lent, sujffixj occurring in adjs. from Latin. The 
L. ending dentus (which in some words has an 
alternative form dens) has approximately the sense 
of the Eng. -FOL, It is believed to have been orig. 
a compound, formed by the addition of the suffix 
•ento-j •ent^ (cf. cruentus gory) to derivative stems 
in -47- or di- \ these stems, however, have not been 
preserved (exc. in the case of gracilis slender, 
gracilentns f gradient), and in classical 
times dentus was a productive suffix. Normally 
it is preceded by «, as in UirbnUntus turbulent, 
'pnlveruUntus pulverulent (see -ulent) j but there 
are a few cases in which the stem-vowel of the 
primary sb. appears, as pestilentus {glens') pestilent, 
I . pesiis plague, and some which have an unexplained 
'0. as violentus {^-lens) violent, f. vi-s force (cf. vto- 
lare to vxcAzX^^sangninolenttts bloody, f, satiguin-^ 
sanguis blood. 

' + Le'ntally. Her. Obs. [Origin and meaning 
obscure.] (See quots.) 

X486 Bk. St.Alhans, Her. b iij b, LcntalH is calde in armys 
whan y« cootarmuie is Endentid with .ij. dyuerse colowris in 
the berde of the cootarmure. 2562 'Lv.\GHArmorie{\S9l) 79 
He beareth Ermine and Ermines parted per Fesse dented 
This is called Lentally. 1586 Ferne Blae. Gentrie 208 The 
second manner of Endenielics, was called Lentally, and 
that was, an indenting of the coate with two diuers cullors 
in the bend of tbe coate-armor. 

. Ii Lentamente (lentamemtf), adv. Mus. [It., 
f. lento slow.] Slowly, in slow time. 

1762 Sterne Tr. Skandy'^\.y\, ^Vhat Yorick could mean 
by the words lentamente, — tenuii [sic], — grave, — and some- 
time*. adagio, — as applied to theological compositions . . 
i dare not venture to guess. 1876 in Stainer & Barrett 
Diet. Mus. Terms, Lentamente. 
llLentando (lentamdt;). Mns. [It. pr. pple. 
of lentare to become slow.] A direction to the 
performer to play, more and more slowly. 

^ 2854 J. W. Moore Encycl. Mus., Lentando, a word indi- 
cating that the notes over which it is written are to be 
played, from the first to the last, with increasing slowness. 

• t Iie*nted, ppl- tz. Obs. rare— [f. Lent 

-f -ED.] That shows traces of Lent or fasting; 
emaciated. 

2594 WiLLOBlE Avisn (2880)94 Well met friend Harr>», 
what’s the cause You looke so pale with Lented cheeks? 

• Leuteu (lemt'n), sb. and a. Forms : a. i 
lencten, lQng(c)tea, lenten, -on, 2 leeng-, 
lengten, 2-3 leinten, 3 Icencton, Orm. lenn- 
tenn, 4 lentene, -in, -oun, 4-5 lentone, 5 len- 
tyn(ne, 5-7 lenton, 4- lenten. / 3 . Sc. and north, 
4 lenteryne, lentrine, 4-5 lentryn(e, 4-6, 9 len- 
trin,lBntrone, 5 lenterne, lentyren, 6 lantern, 
lentern, lenterane, lentran, lentren(e, len- 
troun, 6-7 lentron. [OE. linden str. masc. corre- 
sponds to MDu. lentin, OHG. lengizin {indndtk), 
■shortened lenzin ; app. a derivative or a compound 
of the shorter synonym which appears as MLG., 
MBu., Du. lente fern., OHG. langizy langaz str. 
masc. (MHG. JangeZy mod.Ger. dialects langis. 


etc.), also OHG. lenzo wk. masc. (MHG. lenze, 
mod.G. lend). The shorter form (? OTeut. type 
*laijgito-y *laygiton-) seems to be a derivative of 
*laTjgo^ Long < 7 ., and may possibly have reference 
to the lengthening of the days as characterizing 
the season of spring. It is doubtful whether the 
ending of the longer form is a mere derivative 
suffix, or whether it represents an OTeut. *lino- 
day, cognate with *dinO‘ in Goth, sinteins daily,' 
and with Skr. dinay OSl. dtni, Lith. dind day. 

The ecclesiastical sense of the word is peculiar to 
Eng. ; in the other Teut. langs. the only sense is 
' spring i. As an ordinary sb. lenten has been 
superseded by the shortened form Lent j4.1 ; but 
the longer form has survived in attributive use, and 
is now apprehended as an adj., as if f. lent + -en^. 

With the ^ forms cf. the ONorthumbrian I/ertt =WS, 
se/eHy/xstern = Jssten, svistern = soesien.'] 

f A.. As separate sb. Obs , ; superseded by Lent 
' 1, Spring; s=Lentj4.i r. 

rxooo Sdx. Leechd, II. 148 Nis nan blodlsstid swa god 
Swa on foreweardne lencten. a iioo Gerefa in Anglia (2886) 
IX. 262 On Isngtene ere^ian and impian. exzoo Ormin 
88gi Hike Lenntenn forenn hcjJ Till Jcrrsaljemess chesstre 
*A35 att te Passkemesseda^^. c 2205 (see Lent i]. a 1320 
in Wright 43 Lenten ys come with love to toune. 

2. =Lent j3.1 2 . Also clean lenten. Lented s 
day : ? Easter-day. 

a, a 1023 WuLFSTAN Horn. Iviii. (Napier) 305 pe ma, he 
man mot on lenctene .. flaaces brucan. <2x223 Ancr. R. 
70 HoldeS silence .. i5e leinten J>reo dawes. xy^oAyenb. 
275 Efterward ine one time hanne in an-ohre asc in lenten 
oper in ane he^e messedaye. 1380 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 106 
Ye sccounde [morwespeche] shaf bene ye first Sunday of 
lentone. 2393 Lancl. P, PI. C. xiv. 82 To lene ne to lere 
ne lentenes to faste. 24. . Customs Malton in Surtees Misc. 
(1888) 60 Exceppyd Burgesc ]>* sellys heryng in Lentyn. 
a 2450 Myrc 75 Leste he forget by lentenes day \v.r. ester 
dayl. 2492 Bury Wills iCamden) 74, 1 wole that the seyd 
prest abyde in Romealle Lenton. 2523 Bradshaw .S’/, Jf'rr- 
biirge I. 2083 Truly for to fast the holy tyme of Lenton, 2553 
Becon Reliques 0/ Rome (1563) 244 Die fyrst Sonday m 
cleane lenton. 

237s Barbour Brueex. 8x5 Fra the lenteryne, that U to 
say, Quhill foTTouih the Saint lohnnis mes. c 2375 Se. Leg. 
Saints xviil. {Egibciane) 1235 pe next lentryn, quhen be- 
gonnyn was fasiine, CX425 Wvntoun C rp«. vm. xvli. 2658 
At Sayntandrewys than bad he. And held hys Lentyren in 
reawti. c 1470 Henryson Afor. Fab. ix. {Wolf 4 Fox) viii, 

* Schir *, said the fox, * it isjenterne, ye see ; I can not fische *. 
XSOO'SO Dunbar Poems xii. 2 OffLeniren in tbe first morn- 
yng, 2536 Bellenden Cron. Seot. (1822) I. xxiv, Passand, 
m the lime of Lentroun, throw the seis Mediterraoe, ay 
selland thair fische.' 1562 WinJet Cert. Tractates iii. Wks. 
tS 88 I, 27 The geirhe abstinence of fourty dayis afore 
Pasche, callit Lentren. 2637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow 
Soc.) 7 On a Sabbath day in the tyme of Lentron. 

B. attrib* nnd as aiij. 

1 , Of or pertaining to Lent, observed or taking 
place in Lent, as in Lenten dafy discipliney fasty 
indulty lednreypastoralypeuanc€ySermonytide, time. I 

CX020 Rule St. Benet xli. (Logeman) 73 On lanctene 
foBsten o 5 eastran. c 2050 Byrht/ertlis Handboc in Anglia 
(2885) VIII. 312 Uer ys lengten tima. f 1175 Lamb. Horn, 
sS In leinten time uwilc mon ga3 to scrifte. a 1300 Cursor 
M, 12922 Til he had fasten his Icntentide. 2532 More 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 524/2 By these tradicions haue we 
the holy Lenton faste. 2563 Four Score .Thre 

Quest, Wks, x888 I. 227 Quhy obeyt ge nocht gour selfis the 
last lentrene tyme gour magistratis. a 2572 Knox Hist. 
Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 46 Sermones hie had tawght befoir the 
haul Lentrantyde preceding. 2610 Willet Hexapia Dan. 

39 Pintus vpon this example groundeth the lenten*fast of 
40. dales. 1628 W. Pemble Worthy Receiv. Lord's Supper 
16 As Popish Postillcrs arid Preachers doe in their Lenton 
Sermons. 2638 Shirley Duke's Mistress n. C4, To read 
morrall virtue. And lenton Lectures to you. 2644 Milton 
Areop. (Arb.) 42 And perhaps it was the same politick drift 
that the Divell whipt St. jeronv in a lenten dream, for 
reading Cicero. 2703 Maunorell Joutn. Jerus. (1732) 7$ 
This being ihe day in which their Lenten disciplines ex- 
pir’L 2822 Byron Ch. Har. ii. Ixxviii, Yet mark their 
mirth— ere lenten days begin. 2876 Spurgeon Commenting 
94 To listen to these sermons must have afforded a suitable 
iinten penance to those who went to church to hear them, 
290X Edin. Rev. Apr, 440 The Lenten Pastoral Letters 
01 the Catholic Bishops have appeared. 

2. Such as is appropriate to Lent ; hence of pro- 
visions, diet, eta, such as may be used in Lent, 
meagre; of clothing, expression of countenance, 
etc,, mournful-looking, dismal. 

• 2577-87 Holinshed Citron. II. Descr. Scot, •jfi For the 
Lenten proui*;ion of such nations as He vpon the Levant seas. 
x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. i. v, 9 A good lenton answer. 1602 — 
Ham. II. ii. 329 To thinke, my Lord, if you delight not in 
^lan, what Lenton entertainment the Players shall leceiue 
from you. 2613 Beaum. & Ft. Honest MatCs Fort. iv. i, 
Who can rcade In thy pale face, dead eye, or lenten shute, 
The liberty thy ever giving hand Hath bought for others. 
x66o-6z Pepys Diary jo Mar., Dined at home on a poor 
Lenten dinner of colewurts and bacon. 1687 Dryden Hind 
4 P. HI. 27 Meanwhile she . .with a lenten salad cooled her 
blood. 2722 Prol. to Steele's Conscious Levers, Believe me 
’tis a Lean, a Lenten Dish. 1745 Wesley Wks. (1872) I. 
489 He was welcome .. if be could live on our lenten fare. 
2750 Carte Hist. Eng. II. 702 There were large quantities 
of Lenten food, p.articularly herrings. 1840 Barham lugol. 
Leg. Set. i. St. Nicholas xtv. His lenten fate now let me 
share. 2855 Browning Tvfins v. For Dabiiur’s lenten face 
No wonder if Date rue. 

. 3 . Special combs, and collocations: •}* lenten- 


chaps, contemptuously applied to a person with 
a lean visage; f lenten-oloth = ZOT/.f/cM (Lent 
4) ! I'enton-eorn, corn sown about Lent ; 
lenten-faced a,, lean and dismal of countenance; 
lenten fig, f («) a dried fig ; (i) dial, a raisin ; 
Lenten-grain = kntm-corn ; lenten-kail Sc., 
brothmadewithoutmeat; Lenten lily = Zr«Z 
hly (Lent j^.l 4) ; lenten ■mKD.nonce-wd., an .ob- 
server of Lent; lenten pie, a pie containing no 
meat ; + lenten stuff, provisions suitable for Lent ; 
t lenten top, some kind of toy, ? used at Shrove- 
tide; Lenten-veil = /fK/-r/eM (Cent. Diet. 18S9). 

1622 Fletcher Sp. Curate\.\\, I'll have my swindge upon 
thee; Sirhal Rascall ! You *lenlen Chaps, you that lay 
sick, and mockt me. 2485 Inv. in J. Cowper Church-.v, 
Acc, St, Dunstan'sy Canterbury xii, j *Lent)Ticloih called 
a vayle. 1546-7 in Swayne Churchvj. Acc. Sarum (1896) 
274» vij yardes of Oscon brigges for to make Seynt Thomas 
a lenton’ clothe at \\\]d the yarde. 24.. Tretycein W.o/ 
Henley's Husb. (1890)44 *Lenten comeas..olyspec>'s barly 
& soyche oker graynes. 2901 Times 22 Feb. 3/1 Warm 
seed-beds for Lenten corn are likely to be the exception. 
2604 T. m. Black Bk. Cib, Hee. .was conducted through 
two or three hungry’ roomes . . by a *Lenten faced Fellow, 
xfixx Cotcr., Figue de Caresme, a drie figj a *Lentea fig. 
2669 WoRLiDCE Syst. Agric. (i68i) 266 This is a principal 
Seed-month for such they usually call *Lenten-Gram. 1805 
A. Scott Lenirin Kail Poems 39 (Jam.) O *lenirin kail, 
meed of my younger days. 1820 Scott xiv. Monks 
. . are merriest . . when they sup beef-brewis for lenten-kail. 
2896 A E. Housman Shropshire Lad xxix, And there’s the 
*Lenten Illy That .. dies on Easter day. 1698 M. Lister 
Jourtt. Paris (1699) 22 And the Flesh Eaters will ever de- 
fend themselves, if not beat the *Lenten Men. 1592 Shaks. 
Rom. 4 Jul. I!, iv. 239 No Hare sir ; vnlesse a Hare sir In 
a *Lenten pie. 2494 Fabya.v Citron, vii.638 *Lentyn stuffe 
for y* vylaylynge of hyr boost, a 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VI (1809) 247 The most part of the carriage was heryng 
& Lenten stuffe. 1630 J. Tayi,or (Water P.) Praise Cleane 
Linen Wks. 11. 269/2 Round like a whirHgigge or *lenten Top. 
Lenterane, -eryne, lenterne ; see Lenten, 
L6nth(e, obs. fonn of Length. 

Lenticel (lemtisel). [ad. mod.L. lenticella 
(De Candolle, F. lenticelle), dim. f. lent-em, lefts 
lentil : see Lens.] 

1 . Bot, A lenticular corky spot on young bark, 
corresponding to one of the epidermal stomata. 

2870 Bentley Bot. 6 u 2875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' 
Bot. 92 Lenticels are a peculiarity of cork-forming Dico- 
tyledons. 

2. ^nat. A lenticular gland. 

1888 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hence Iientice’Uate a.y producing lenticels; 
having corky spots on the bark. 

2855 iMayne Expos. Lex., Lenticellaius, .. Ienlicell.Tte. 
2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 274 Viburnum OPulns. .. 
Guelder-rose .. branches slender, lenlicellaie. 

Lentick(e, obs. form of Lentisk. 

Lenticular (lenti'ki/flaj), a. and sb. [ad. late 
L. leniicularis, f. lentictthy dim. of Icnt-y lentil : 
See Lens. Cf. F. lenticttlaire.') 

A. adJ. 

1 . Having the form of a lens or of a lentil ; re- 
sembling a lens or lentil in form ; double convex. 

2658 Rowland Alou/et's Theat. lus. Ep. Ded., Lenticular 
optick 'Glasses of crystal. 2691 Ray Creation ri. (1692) 24 
The Crystalline Humour, which is of a lenticular Figure. 
2777 Lichtfoot Flora Scot. JI, 1049 The lenticular seed- 
vessels white. x8ix Pinkerton /^^/r<i/. I. 521 They have 
all a lenticular form very much flattened. 2830 R. Knox 
Beclat^s Attai, 46 Hewson. .found the red particles of the 
human blood to be lenticular. 2845 Lindley Sch. Bot. viii. 
(185B) 151 It [duckweed] consists ot lenticular floating fronds. 
7867-77 G. F. Chambers Astron. 1. 'vii. 93 The Zodiacal 
Light IS a peculiar nebulous light of a conical or lenticular 
form. 2875 Bf.nnett& Dyer Sachs' Bot. 58 Lenticular grains 
{e.g, in the endosperm of wheatj have a lenticular nucleus. 

b. Special collocations : lenticular bed Geol.y 
* a bed which thins away in all directions ’ (Green 
Phys. GeoLl^’l'l)', lenticular bone=the orbicular 
bone {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1888) ; f lenticular fever, 
a fever attended with an eruption of small red 
pimples (Wore, i860 citing DungUson) ; lenti- 
cular ganglion (see Ciliary); 

lenticular gland, (pt) =Lenticel i; {b) one of 
the lentifonn mucous follicles at the base of the 


ingue ; lenticular instrument, knife, a scraper 
sed in osteotomy ; lenticular loop, a set of fibres 
lat pass outward beneath the optic thalamus 
trough the internal capsule ; lenticular nucleus, 
le lower of the two grey nuclei of the corpus 
riaium \ lenticular ore (see quot. 1S62) ; lenti- 
ilar process, a process on the incus of a mam- 
al; lenticular stereoscope (see (juot. ^Sdp). , 
1849 Murchison Siluria viii, 276 Including 
lar beds of conglomerates, 1793 Voukc m Pbd. p ' 
XXXIII. 174 The ^lenticular ganglion. 1840 G. ^ 
nat. 94 The ophthalmic or lenticular ganglion, a sm 
undish-shaped body, is redder «« 67 

an in another. 283s Bindley 

.enticular glands are broiim This 

rk of many plants, x672^^^ isesian ( made tor that 
to be done by the ’Lenticular O/er. Surg. 

.he cc®?fral link of .(le bulbar 
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nude: associated with sj-mmetrical lesions of the cortex., 
and in particular of the outer segment of the ’lenticular 
nudeus. 1862 Dana Man. Gecl. 234 Beds of red argillaceous 
iron-ore, called ’lenticular ore, from the small flattened 
grains which compose it. 1869 Tyndall Notes Led. Light 
The instrument most used by the public is the ’Lenticular 
Stereoscope of Sir David Brewster. In it the two proiec- 
tions are combined- by means of two half lenses with their 
edges turned inwards. 

2 . a. Of or pertaining to a lens, rare. 

287s Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. v. (ed. 2) 132 Its con- 
sumption of oil and stores. ..is not more than that of the 
lenticular light. 

b. Of or pertaining to the (crj'stalline) lens of 
the eye. 

2822-44 Good's Stud^ Med. (ed. 4) III, 166 The most 
frequent species of lenticular cataract is that called hard or 
firm. x8^9 St. George’s Hosf>. Rep. IX. 493 Tension of ^the 
left eye, m which there was commencing lenticular opacity, 

3 . Ccmb.jQs /enficu/ar-s/iaped, 

283s Poe yidv. J/ans p/aallVik^. jBSil. 17 The lenti- 
cular-shaped phenomenon.. called the zodiacal light. 2879 
Casselfs Tedin. Educ. IV. 63/2 Filled up with lenticular 
shaped blo<^s. 2884 F. J. Britten jVatch Cloehm. 291 
These pendulums have generally lenticular shaped bobs. 

i*B. Obs. 

a. A lenticular glass or lens, b, = A lenticular 
knife (see A. J b), 

2658 tr. Porta's Nat. Magic xvii. 368 A Convex Lenti- 
cular kindleth fire most violently. 1758 J. S. tr. Ee Droit’s 
Ohserv. Surg. (1771) 63 \Ye .. contented ourselves with 
removing some Asperities at the Circumference of the Frac- 
ture with the Lenticular. 2802 Med. yml, VIII. 4S4 The 
Lenticular is an instrument, apparently better adapted to 
its intent, than experience can allow to be the case, 

njenti'cnlarly, adv. [f. prec, + -ly 2.] in a 
lenticular manner ; after the fashion of a lens. 

2833 Herschel Astron. xti. 407 It is manifestly in the 
nature of a thin lenticularly-formed atmosphere, surround- 
ing the sun. 

tenticule(le'ntiki?/l). lentil.] 

A lentil-shaped body. 1884 in Ogilvie. 

laenticulite (lenti'kirnsit). [f. L. leniiatUa 
(see Lenticdlar) -^ -ite.] A fossil shell of a lenti- 
cular form. 1848 in Craig. Hence In later Diets, 
lientiform (le’ntifpam), a. [f. L. /««/-, Uns 
lentil -f -(l)FOiiii.] Having the form of a lentil or 
of a lens. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), LentifcrmProininences. 2830 
Lindley Nat. Syst, Bot. 165 Sews lentiform, pendulous. 
x8so H. Miller Footir, Great. (1874) 337 The form of the 
eye-orbit waslenlKorm in the Coccosteus. 

Lentdgerons (lenti-dgeras), a. [f. L. hnii-, 
hus + -ger- carry + -ODS.] Having a crystalline 
lens ; said of the eyes of some mollnscs- 
2889 in Century Did. 

Lentigfinose (lenti-dginois), a. [f. as next + 
-OSE.] (See quot.) 

1866 Treat. Bot., Lentiginose^ covered with minute dots, 
as if dusted. [Also In mod. Diets.] 

XientiginoviS (lenti-dsinas), a. Also 9 lenti- 
gonous. [f. L. Untigin-, lenttgo + -ous.j Full 
of freckles ; affected with lentigo. Also abrol. 

2597 A. M. Guillemeads Fr. Chimrg. 52/1 Of the lenti- 
ginouse, iheire bloode is to sliarpe or tarie. x68x in Blount 
Glosscgr. 175s in Johnson. 2880 Gray 4x8/2, 

2888 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

II Lentigo (lentahga). PI. lentigines (lenti- 
d.^iniz). f. le/il-em, lens lentil.] A freckle or 
pimple ; now usually collect, for an affection of the 
skin (see quoL i8;6). 

CX400 Lanfranc’t Cintrg. 190 Lentigines ben purgid wi]? 
a strong purg.Tcioun. 2706 Phillips led. Kersey), Lentigo, 
a Pimple, or Freckle ; a small red Spot in the Face, or other 
Part, resembling a Lentil, Burgess Man. Dis. Skin 
244 Lentigo generally occurs in persons with a fine, while 
skin. 1B76 Duhrisg Dis. Skin 336 Lentigo consists in a 
pigment deposit, charaetCTized by small, pin-head or pea- 
sited, yellowish or yellowish-brown spots, occurring for the 
most part about the face and the baclis of the hands. 

Ijentil (le*ntil). Forms : 4-6, S lentille, 5 
lontyllo, 6 lintoll, lyntell(o, C-S lintel, 6-9 
Icntilo. 7 lontill, lintilo, ?lintle, 3- lentil, [n, 
F. popular L. '^lentUttla (=»class.L. 2 en~ 

ticu 2 a)i dim. of ieni - : see Lens. 

The other Rom.^ forms represent the class. L. word with 
unchanged quantity: Sp. lenteja, Pg. leniilAa, It. len- 
iicchia.\ 

1 . Chiefly //., in early use occas. coUeciive sing. 
The seed of a leguminous plant {Ervi/m lens, 
Letts esculenta ') ; also the plant itself, cultivated 
for food in European countries, 
fxiso Gen. ff Ex. 24S3 Jacob An lime him fc?J a mete Dat 
man callcn lentil ^etc. c 1425 Vcc. in Wr..WQlcker 664/25 
Ilec lens, Icniylle. 2548 I urnrr Names 0/ Ilertes 47 
Lenlilles are sowen in come ficldes and growe as Tares do. 
2577 Harrison England ii. vi. (1877) i. 153 Horssccome, 
' 1 meanc, be.'uics, otc<, tares and lintels (etc.!- x6ix Bible 
a Sam. xxiiL 11 A piece of ground full of leniiles. x6S3 
R. \\Q\.^\r.Artneury\\\.y\\f\ Ihe dreggs of Ch.'ifr,and the 
small Seeds of l ares & Lintels which arc in it. 2747 tr. 
Astruds Fevers ■s 6 o Spots, which arc here sometimes as big 
as n lentille. 2795 J. Philups /Hit. Inland Navig, Atid. 
47 Beans, pease, vetches, lintcli. x^o Hood l/p Rhine 174 
Oar black bTrad, ond bheJ: puddings, and lentils! 1853 
Soyer /'anireph. 53 Hts com was e.xhaustcd, and his men 
were obliged to has*e recourse to lentils I 1877C. Geikiu 
Chriit I. XV. 222 [In the banar] there were booths for 
KElTlian lentilcs. 


+ b. A name for Ddckweed {Lmna). Jlore 
fully, Water lentil lenlilles dleatil. Obs. 

2548 Turner Names 0/ Heries 47 Lens jsalus^s .. is 
called in engUshe Duckes meate orsvater Lentilles, in duch 
wasser linse. 2579 Lakcham Gard, Health (1633) 355 
Ranker to kill, apply svater Lentils with Barrows grcc^e. 
2579-80 North Plutarch (1895) IV. 60 Water lintels which 
the Romanes take for a token of death and mourning. *597 
Gcrarde Herbal 11. ccci. (2633) 829 Ducks Meat ,, some 
, term it.. Lentils. 

•j- 2 . Freckles or spots on the skin. (Cf. Len- 
tigo). Obs, 

2558-€3 Warde tr. Alexis* Seer. 30 There is neither spotte 
nor lynlell or any kynde of redde burgeons in the face of a 
man, the whiche being washed with this water., will not 
go out. 2578 Lyte jbodoensnt. xxxiv. 365 The iuyee of the 
roote [of Thapsia) with honie, taketh away all lentils and 
other spots of the face. 1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks, 
(265^'^ Wheat flower. .cleanseth the face from lentils and 
spots. 2694 Salmon Bate's Dispens. (*7*3) 6Sp/i The Face, 
or other Parts oi the Skin troubled with Lentils. 

*t* 3 . A lentil-shaped metal disc. Obs. rare~^. 

1770 P/tiL Trans. LX. 363 This pendulum, which is no 
other than a simple steel rod fixed to a lentille, made at 
Para 98740 osdllatioas in 24 hours of mean time. 

4. A lens-shaped bulb in an apparatus for recti- 
fying alcohol. In mod. Diets. 

6. atlrib. and Comb., as lentil-broth, -form, -for- 
ridge, -potlage,-seed,-souf, lentil-grey, -r/;o/e(/adjs.; 
f lentU-dew [a. F. lentille d’eati] — sense i b; 
lentil-ore, -powder (see quots.) ; ■f' lentil-pulse 
= I ; lentil-sheU {Zool.), the genus Ervillia. 

1820 W. Tooke tr. Lucian^ I. 553 note^ The *Ientil-broth 
was boiled and served up with fowls and vegetables in iL 
1800 W. Taylor in RobberdsTl/w/. (1843)!. 345 *Lentil-dew, 
a name given to the duckweed, .in old herbaliL 1900 Daily 
Netos Q Apr, 5/6 Lady A.. .was dressed in ’lentil grey cloth. 
1896 Chester Did. Names Min.^ * Lentil-ore, an early 
name for lirocomie, because its crystals are lentil-shaped. 
2622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman^ d’Alj. 11. 275 Vpon 
fish-dayes we had a messe of ’lentill porrige. 1649 Jf.r. 
Taylor Gt. Exemp. 111. Disc. xiv. 27 He prefers a dish 
of red ’lentili pottage before a venison. 1885 Cassell's 
Eneycl. Did., * Lentil-poivder, Pharm., a powder made 
of the pulverized seeds of the lentil. x66o Howell 
Lex. Tttragl., A *LentU pulse, or lentle ; lentille. 1555 
Eden Decades 102 Certayne smaulc graynes of golde-no 
bygger then *UntcU seedes. 2607 Tofsell Hist, Four-/. 
Beasts (1658) 65 Take thereof the quantity of a Lintel seed. 
*796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) iV. it Tubercles 
•lentil-shaped. 2852 Woodward Mollusca 313 Ervllia, 
Turton. *Lentil-shelL 2820 W. Tooke tr. Lucian I. ^53 
That the cook may . . from inadvertence pour the fish-brine 
into their •lentil-soup. 

tLentile, a. Ohs. rare—"^. [f. L lent-, lens 
lentil + -ILE.] Of or pertaining to a lens or lentil. 

2763 Brit. Mag. IV. 103 A gentleman . . produced a circular 
piece of ice,, which he reduced to a lentile form. 

t Xie*iitiner« Obs. Also leutner. [? f. Lenten 
+ •ER 1.] A hawk taken in Lent ; a March hawk, 
*575 Tubberv. Fanlconrie 204 And of the same condition 
are Lentiners for the most part, the which are called with 
us March Hawkes, or Lentiners, bycause they are taken in 
Lent with lime, or such like meanes. 2655 ^VALTON Angler 
i, (1661) 14 The Ramlsh-Hawk, the Haggard, and the two 
sorts of Lentners. 1677 Lond. Gaz, No. 1219/4 A Lentiner 
Faulcon of the Kings lost from Chelsey the 24 of this instant 
July, with the Kings Vervclls on. 2727 in Bradley Fam. 
Diet. s,v. Hawk, 

Xientiscine, a. rare. Also 5 lentescyne. 
[ad, L. lentiscitt-uSy f. leniiscus : see next.] Of or 
belonging to the mastic-tree. 

CZ420 Pallad. on Husb. 11. 428 Oyl lentesc^me. Ibid, 
433 As oyl laurj’ne is lentiscyne of lake. 2656 in Blount 
Glossogr. 

I) lientiscus (lenti'skf/s), PI. lentisci, lentis- 
cus’s. [L. ; see Lentisk.] s=Lentisk. 

_ 2398 Trevisa Barth, DeP. R, xvii. xxv. (2495) 6x9 Cypres 
is a medycynall tree and byght Lentiscus by a nother name, 
1587 Mascall Gerjt. Cattle, Oxen (1627) 85 The buds or 
branches of Lentiscus and wild oliue trees. 1^4 Evelyn 
Kal. Hori. Mar. (2679) 23 Such Plants ..as.. Lentiscus, 
M>Ttle-berries [etc.]. 2698 M. Lister youmt. Paris 12699) 
204 Lcnliscus'sand most other Greens, had sufTered miser- 
ably. 2727 Berkeley Let. to Pope 22 Oct., ITiickeis of 
m>Tlle and lentiscus. 2884 Mrs. C Pracd Zero xiii. Foam 
dashed over the low undergrowth oflcntiscus and myrtle. 

Comb, Garden 23 Sept. 273/2 The Lentiscus-leaved 
Ash. .is a^medium-sized tree of somewhat upright habit, 

. Lentisk (lenti*sk). Forms: 5-7 lentisko, 7 
lentick(e, 7, 9 lentisc, 8 lentisck, 7- lontisk. 
Also 7 in It. or Sp. form lontisco, [ad. L. len- 
iisc-tis. Cf. F. kfilisque.'] The mastic tree (Pis- 
facia leiJiisats). Also attrib. 

f 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 11. 429 Lentiskis greynes fele and 
npea slepc Thou bn ngc .a day and nyght to hete yrerc. 
2562 TvnntiR Herbal n. 29 Tlie rosine of 5- lenliske tree 
called m.astick deseructh prayse, 16x6 B. Josson Deril 
an Ass iv. i, Oyles of Lcntisco, 2624 Cart. Smith Virginia 
I. 2 Tlie Lenti^k that beareth Mastick. 2625-6 Pubchas 
pilgrims tr. 1277 'ITie Lcniickc tree., is well nigh oncly 
proper to Sio. 2644 Evel\*n Diary 30 Sept., Rosemarj', 
la\‘cnder, lentiscs, and the like sweet shrub^ 2694 Mor- 
jevx Rabelais iv. Ixui. (2737) 257 Gymnast was m.aking 
Tooth-pickers with Lentisk. 2752 Sm J. Hill Mat. Med. 
^4. The Lenity Wo^, cltsttlrd by the Retort, yields an 
«Tid Phlegm in considerable Quantity. 2766 Fawki^i tr. 
Theocritus’ Idyl s'ik 254 Who courteous bad us on soft 
recline Of lentisk, and j^iung branches of the vine. 
2840 VtP.^wuwiciSordeltoxv.'yyy, Where I set her Moorish 
by ihe stair, To overawe the aloes. i8^ Comh, 
Mag, Nov, 540 Lentisk and beach-loving m>Ttlc, both ex- 


ceeding green and bushy. 2894 P. Pinkerton Adriatiza, 
Dreojjt, By the lentisks of 7'abrmina. 

, Zientitnde (le-ntitif/d). [ad. L. lentiiudo, t 
lentns slow. Cf. F". lentitnde (Cotgr.).] Slow- 
ness, sluggishness. 

2623 CocKEKAM, Zew/t/H/ftr, slowuesse. 2668 Wilkins Real 
Char.ju viii. § 3. 207 Lentiiude, Stupor, 2832 I. Taylor 
Saturday Evcn.ixB-^^ 210 There is a serenity— might we 
say a lentitude of the physical temperament. 1862 Mbs. 
Speid Our Last V, Ind. 41 The struggle between English 
punctuality and oriental lentitude. 

LentitU'dinons, a. rare. [f. L. lentitudir.-, 
lentiiudo (see prec.) + -ous.] Slow, sluggish. 

x8ox W. Taylor xn Monthly Mag.lL\, 646 The.. rehearsal 
of the lentitudinous representations of Rastadt. 

tle’ntly, adv. Obs. rare-K [f. Lest a. + 
-LT '■!.] Slowly. 

i6s4-6S Earl Orrkry Partlim. {i 6 y 6 j 154 He therefore 
past lently the River Yulturnus. 

Lentner, variant of Lentiner Obs. 

II IieutO (le'ntu). Mus. [It.] A direction ra- 
dicating a movement slower than Adagio. 

2724 Explic. For. Words Mus., Lent, or Lento, or Lenie* 
nient^ do all denote a Slow Movement. 2736 in Bailey (fol.). 
•2876 in Stainer & Barrett Did, Mus. Terms. 
Lentoid (le-ntoid), a. \i.'L.hnt- LENS-h-oiD.] 
Having the form of a lens or lentil ; lens-shaped. 

2879 in Webster, Suppl. 28^ Athenstum 21 Aug. 245/2 
The other lentoid gems take their places in series with ihwe 
which have been collected from the Greek islands. 2884 
Sayce EvtJ). East 230 The lentoid gems, .areall closely 
allied in artistic style to the Hittite car>’ed stones. 1900 
A. S, Murray in Brit. Mus. Return 64 Haematite lentoid 
seal, engraved with the figure of a man with horse’s head. 

Lento(o, Iienton(e, obs. ff. Lean-to, Lextei,’. 
Iientor (lemtoi, le-ntpj). Also 7 lentour. [ad. 
F. lenieur or L. lenior (sense l), f. lentus slow.] 

1 . Of the blood, etc. : Clamminess, tenacity, vis- 
cidity. Now rare. 

1626 Bacon § 900 All Matter whereof Creatures’ are 
produced by Putrefaction haue euermore a Closcncsse, 
Lentour, and Sequacity. 2684 tr. Bond’s Merc. CempH. 
xiv. 486 In this Disease the whole Blood does not presently 
acquire that lentor or sliminess. 1699 Evelyn Acetaria 36 
Arborescent Holi-hocks . . by reason of their clamminess 
and Lentor, banished from our Sallet. 2744 Berkeley 
Siris § 53 There is lentor and smoothness In the blood of 
healthy strong people. 2797 J. Downing Disord. Homti 
Cattle 3 This medicine .. extinguishes the inflaramatorj* 
lentor, 2822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) L 560 That 
[hypothesis] of Boerhaave founded on the doctrine of a pecu- 
liar viscosity) or lentor of the blood. 

+ b, concr. A viscid component of the blood, 
c ijzo W, Gibson Farrier's Guide it. viii. (1738) 38 A great 
deal of Lenter may undoubtedly be squeezed throogn the 
smallest vessels. 2722 Quincey Lex. PhyscMed. (ed. eh 
Lentor bath been used . . to express that sizy, viscid, coagu- 
lated Part of the Blood, which in malignant Fevers obstructs 
the capillary Vessels. 

2 . Slowness ; want of vital activity. 

a 2763 Shenstone Wks. fy Lett. (176B) IL 228 Persons cf 
a phlegmatic constitution have . . a lentor which wine may 
naturally remove. 1779 J. Lovell in y. Adams' IVks. 
(1854) IX. 487 Nor can 1 omit to call to your mind .. that 
the lentor of proceedings here should account for the ap- 
earances of injustice done you. 2B47-9 Todd Cycl. Anal. 
V. 297/1 The extreme lentor of all their [serpents*] digestive 
functions. 

Lentoixn, obs. form of Lenten. 
t Le’ntous, a. nomt-wd. [f. L. lent-us slow 
+ -ous.] Clammy, viscid. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. ir. i. 54 Chrj*stall ..is a 
minerall body, .made of a lentous colament of earth, drawne 
from the most pure and limpid juyee thereof. 2656 Blount 
Glossogr., Lentous, soft, tender. 

Lentran(e, -tren(e, -trxn(e, obs. ff. Lenten. 
t Iie’ntrinware. Sc. Obs. Also 5 lentryn- 
var, lentrinva(i)r, leiit0rwar(e, 6 lentrenvare, 
lentrenoveyr. [f. letitrin, Sc. form of Lenten + 
Ware.] Skins of lambs that have died soon after 
being dropped; ‘still called Icntrins' (Jam-). , 
s^Z&Sxch. Rolls Scotl. IV. 604 De custuma 760 pellmni 
que dicuntur *Ienlrinware. 2492 Extracts Ab^> R'p 
(1844) I. 47 A lettre, vnder the sam sell, of the freing of the 
custum of Icntei^'ar, futcvel, and other sic. 1493 Ntd. 49 
ij dusane lentrinvair .. j dusan of lentrinwarc. 249^ IJ^**'* 
BURTONZr</rrr(i867)i25,2sekisskyniscontcnand 9S6sKyn5, 
and 350^ lentrynvar, and 300 fulfell. 2535 Aberd. I\eg. 
Ham.), vj dossane of Lentrcne veyr skynnis. *S9**F*.-” ^ 
yas. VI (1814) III. 580/2 Skynnis vndirwrittin calht in IW 
vulgar toung Scorlingis, stmldingis, futefaillis, lenircnvarc, 

Ijentron(e, lentroun, obs. ff. Lenten. 
Iient-stock, variant of Linstock. 
t Iientnlar, o. Obs. rare— [as if L. 
tul-us, dim. of Lens + -ae.] Lens-shapeu. 

1761-9 tr. Vcllairc’s Wks. XXVI. 196 (Jotl.) A IcntuUr 
spectacle glass. 

L’envoy, lenvoy, sh. See Envoy sb.'^ [• 

1430-40 Lydc. Bochas vm. xxv. (1494) Eiij b/r ^ 
Lenuoy that men all m.iyit rede. [The ‘Lenuoye* * 

2570 Barclay’s Ship 0/ Fooles 2 b, The Lenuoy of Ale** 
ander Barclay Translaiour. [Also In other passage 5 
ed. i5(M has always The Enuoy or Thenuoy.^ 15S? 

L.L.L. iii.i. 8t Pag. \\x\Ki\ lenuoy a snluel 
It isan epilogue, a 2625 Bbaum. & Fu Wit without AL »• 
iv, After these, a Lenvoy to the Citty for ihcirsinncs? 
Massinger Bash/. Lover iv. i. Do 1 know my self! I 
that for the Lenvoy. a 1656 Ussiir-a Annals vi. (i05t' 

Of 10 thousand talents brought forth, there were 15® v 
all paid, with this lenuoy ow and above of Curtius iLaijni 
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LEOPARD. 


a Ciiriio eiiain hoc adjecio efiphonemate\ Sothal,saith he, 
that army.. brought yet more honour and glory, then spoil 
and riches out of Asia. 

Hence f lenvoy v» trails.^ to give fa person) 
his lenvoy ; to say farewell to him. 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 134 Wee shall lenuoy him, 
and trumpe and poope him well enough if .. he will needes 
fall a Comedizing it. 

Ijeny(e, obs. form of Lean vJ- 
' + ILe'nye^ Sc. Ohs. Also 6 len^e, linje, 7 
lenyie. [a. OF. ligne, Hnge^ thin, slender (said 
both of textile fabrics and of a person’s figure : 
see Godef.) L. lineus made of linen, f. Unum 
ilax.] Fine, thin, slender. 

J513 Douglas ySneis vii. i. 30 Rych len5e IL. ienucs] 
wobbis natly weiffis sche. /6id. v^I^ i. 73 A linje wattry 
garmond dyd hym vaill [L. CTirn tenuis glattco veldhat 
ainicUi Carbasus'\, !i6.. Barh&itds Bruce (1616) 1. 387 
His body wes weyll maid and lenye \MS. has a blank ; ed. 
1^0 lenyie]. 

ten^, obs. form of Linen. 

ILenzinite (le'nzinsit). Min. [Named by J. F. 
John, 1S16, after Dr. J, G. Lenz : . see -in and -ite.] 
An opal-like variety of halloysite. 

1823 W. Phillips Min. {ed. 3] 87 Lenzlnite ..has been 
divided into two varieties. 1837 Dana Mitu 250 The 
Lenzinite of John, from Kali,. .in Prussix 

|[ Leo Asirmi. [L.: see Lion.] The 

Lion, the Zodiacal constellation lying between 
Cancer and Virgo. Also, the fifth sign of the 
Zodiac (named from this constellation), entered 
by the sun about the 21st of July. Leo Minor, a 
modern constellation containing stars of minor 
magnitude, lying bet\veen the Great Bear and Leo. 

a 1000 Ags. Man. Astron. in Pop. Treat. Scu (1841) 7 An 
hasra tacna ys ^e-haten ei7ies,..M\Aleo\ syxtaw>^<?. «'X39i 
Chaucer Astral, n. § 6 As thus euery degree of aries bi 
ordre is nadir to euery degree of libra by ordre & , . leo to 
aquarie [etc.]. x6zz Cotcr., Lion, a Lyon; also, the 
(Zodiacalli Signe Leo, 1667 Milton P. L, x. 676 Thence 
down amaine By Leo and the Virgin and the Scales. 1797 
£ncycl. Brit, (ed. 3) II. 548/1 Hevelius’s Constellations 
made out of the unformed .stars. Lynx, The Lynx .. Leo 
minor, The Little Lioa Ibid. 568/1 When the sun is in 
Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, and Virgo, the north 
pole of the earth is enlightened by the sun. x848 Lockver 
Elem. Astron. 135 The pole of the globe being represented 
bya point in the constellation Leo. 

Xieo, OE, and early ME.: see Lion. 

Xieo, obs. form of Lee sb^, Lo inf, 

Iieof, Leofaum, obs. ff. Leaf, Lief, Leesoiie. 
Iieoful, variant of Leefol. 

Ijeom(e, obs. form of Leait sb."^ 

Iieon, obs. f. Lion ; rare obs. var. Ltaii, leash. 
Iieonard(e, var. Lannaed Ohs., a kind of falcon. 
*SS® J* Coke Eng. tf- Fr. Heralds vlu. (1877) 60 We have 
hawkes of the towre, as leonardes, leonerettes, fawcons tetc,]. 
x 6*3 CoCKERAst Eng, Diet. in. Haivks, A Leonard, the 
male is called a Lenerei. 1706 Phillips {ed. Kersey), 
Leonard Hawk, a kind of Hawk, so call’d by Fowlers. 

Iieone, obs. form of Lean z;.! 
tLeonell, Obs.rare^K [app. a derivative 
of L. le^t- Lion.] Of or resembling that of a lion. 

1625-6 PuRCHAs Pilgrims ir. 1495 They themselues are of 
darke yellow colour, commonly called Lconcll colour. 

Iieonerett, obs. f. Lanneret, a kind of falcon. 

2550 {see Leonard]. 

Leonliardite (Ifi^nha’idsit). Min. [Named 
by Blum (1843) in honour of C. C, von Leojtkard : 
see -ite.] A variety of Laumontite, containing 
less than the usual amount of water. 

1848 in Craig, 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 401 Leonhardite 
..Lustre of cleavage-face pearlj', elsewhere witreous. .. 
Usually whitens on exposure like laumontite. 

t Leo’nic, a. obs. rare—'^. [f. L. leoU’ Lion 

-h-TC.J Pertaining to the constellation Leo. 
a 1658 Cleveland Engag. Stated 14 The Sign's in Cancer 
and the Zodiack turns Leonick. 

Leonid (It’^nid). Astron. Also//, in L. form 
Leonides (l/jp*nidfz). [f. L. Icon- Lion (Leo) 
-h-iD.] One of a group of meteors which appear 
to radiate from the constellation Leo. 

1876 G. F. Chambers Astron. 799 The Leonids and the 
Andromedes of November X4 and 27. 1878 Times 25 Nov., 
Knowing thus • . the true velocity of the Leonides as they 
rush into our air. xBSo Proctor Rough Ways 116 IT the 
path tends from that particular part of the con«;teUation Leo 
. .the probability of the meteor being a Leonid is increased. 

attrib. 1809 Edin. Rev. Oct. 319 A practised observer 
can thus distinguish an Andromeae from a Leonid meteor. 

t Leonine, sb^ Ohs. Also 8 lionine. [ad. 
med.L. leonina, app. fern, of leontnus (see next), 
but the reason of the name is not clear : cf. quot. 
1 749 *] A counterfeit coin, of the reign of Edward I, 
brought into England from abroad. 

[CX3S0W. Hemingburgh Chronicon {1849) IT. i87Monetas 
plurirnas et pessimi metalli, pollardomm . . leonlnarum dor- 
mienlium,et altorum diversorum nominum.] i577-87Holin- 
SHED Ckron, III. 309/1 There were diuerse monies in those 
daies^ [i30o]currant within this realme, as pollards, crocards, 
staldmgs, eagles, leonines,..and all these were white monies, 
artificialUe made of siluer, copper, and sulphur. ij749 
J. Simon /m4 Coins 15 These .. foreign coins, 
railed Mitres, Lionlnes, Rosaries, .. &c. from the stamp or 
figures impressed on them, were privately brought from 
• jbeyond^ the seas, and uttered here for pennies. 

Leonine, sbA\ see Leonine a.- 


Deonine (ir-^nain, -nin), [n. L. Uonin-us, 
f. Icon- Lton. Cf. F. Honing 

1 . Resembling a lion or that of a lion ; lion-like. 
CX386 Chaucer Monk's T,6s6 So xvas he ful of leonyn 

corage, c 1430 Lydc. Reas. «5- Sens. (E. E. T. S.) 168/6422 
They ben of wisdam Serpentyne And of force leonyne. 
1631 Brathwait£«^. Genilciv. (1641)338 Neere resemblance 
had Leena’s name with her Leonine nature. x66o Gauden 
Serm. Funeral Dr. Brounrig(^\i b, And bring them from 
that which in their Phj'siognomy is., leonine (for so we 
read some men had Honly looks). 2822 Wordsw. Eccl. 
Sonn., I. Rich. /, Redoubted King, of courage leonine, 
I mark thee, Richard ! 1851 Carlyle Sterling iir. v. (1872) 
208 Great sensibility . . which he had an over-tendency to 
express even by tears, — a singular sight in so leonine a man. 
1869 Dixon Tosver I, iii. 30 In her youth she had none of 
that leonine beautj' of her later 3»ears. ' 1887-9 T. A. Trol- 
lope IVhat I remember 11. xiv. 245 Landor.. was a man of 
somewhat leonine aspect. 

b. Leonine monkey, the Macaens leontnus 
(Cent. Diet.). Leonine seal •. ? the Sea-lion. 

i8o2 Bingley Anim. Btog. I, 185 Leonine Seals are 
found in great numbers on the ea.stern shores of Kamt- 
schatka.,.The Leonine Seal has the head and eyes large., 
and along the neck of the male there is a mane of stiff 
curled hair. 

2 . Of or relating to a lion. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xlvIH. 91 And first the Lyone.. 
With visage bawld, and curage leon3me. 1755 Johnson, 
Leonine, belonging to a lion; having the nature of a lion. 
Ibid,, Tiger, a fierce beast of the leonine kind. 17^4 G. 
Adams Nat. <5- Exp. Philos. III. xxv. 59 As is the piper's 
art to the pipe., so is the soul of the lion to the body leonine. 
x86i Geikie & Wilson E. Forbes ix. 248 They styled them- 
selves 'Red Lions*, and, in proof of their leonine relation- 
.ship, made it a point of always signifying their approval or 
dissent by growls and roars. 

3 . Roman Law. Leonine coitveniion or partner- 
ship [L. leonina socie/as] (see quot.). 

Cf. Sp. eontrato leonina, in S. America a contract in which 
the advantage is, in the judgement of the Court, manifestly 
and unfairly one-sided ; such a contract may be held void. 

1875 PosTE Gains iii. Comm. (ed. 2) 426 Aristo records 
the decision of Cassius that a partnership on the terms that 
one should take all the profits and another bear all the loss, 
which he calls a leonine partnership, is not binding. 

4. Comb. : leonine-coloured adj. 

a 1697 Aubrey Lxvest S. Butler (1898) 1. 138 He was of a 
leonme-colouxed haire, middle-sized, strong. 

Hence te'onlnelyatfo., in the manner of a lion. 
175Z J. Harris Hermes 1. xi. (1765) 209 Adverbs may be 
deriveif- .from Substantives, as from Acuu, a Lion,Aeovrw5t»r, 
Leoninely. 

IieouilLe (Ir'&ain, -nin), 0.2 and jJ .2 [ad, L. 
leontn-us, {. Leon-, Leo proper name : see -INE,] 

A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to one of the popes named Leo. 
Leonine City [mod.L. Civitas Leonina], that part 
of Rome in which the Vatican stands, which was 
walled and fortified by Leo IV (^850). 

1870 N, <5* Q. Ser. iv. VI. 294/t In describing the present 
course of events in Italy, constant mention is made by the 
papers of the ‘Leonine City*. 2892 Daily Nrtvs j6Dea 
5/2 The Pope's plea for jurbdictlon over the Leonine City. 

2 , Leonine verse i a kind of Latin verse much 
used in the Middle Ages, consisting of hexameters 
or alternate hexameters and pentameters, in which j 
the final word rimes with that immediately pre- | 
ceding the c^esural pause. So leonine poet, rime. 

[Prob. named from some mediaeval poet called Leo (or 
Leonius) who made use of this kind of versification : for 
conjectures as to his identity see Du Cange.] 

1658 W. Burton Itin. Anton. 61 These rimcdoggrlll 
verses, not leonine, as I think they are usually called, 
aiyyi Gray Carr. (1843) 276 If the date of this poem be 
true, the general opinion, that the X.eonine verse owes its 
name to Leonius, seems to be false. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. (1847) L i. § 87. 77 Those ivho attempted to write verse 
have lost all prosody and relapse into Leonine rhymes. 
184s Encycl. Metrop. XXI. 385/x Sir A. Croke has given 
examples from more than fifty Leonine poets from the Hid 
to the XVth centuries, 1862 H, B. Wheatley Anagrams 
15 Leonine verses were invented, according to Camden, in 
the reign of Charlemagne, 

B. sb. pi. Leonine verse. 

1B46 Wright Ess, Mid. Ages I. v, 186 Its author has 
mixed leonines with hb elegiacs. x86x Sal, Rev. 21 Sept. 

Speculum vs not. .written either in classical metre 
or in leonines. 

Leonneeuxj seeLioNCEAU. 

11 Leoutiasis (iBpnUr^is). Med, [modX., a, 
Gr. Xeovriaffis, f. Xtovr*, Xioov Lion : see -Asis.] A 
form of leprosy in which the face assumes a dusky, 
wrinkled, and somewhat liqn-like appearance. 

X753 in Chambers Cycl.^ EuPP^ x8^ Contemp. Rev. Aug. 
21X Elephantiasis, Satyriasis, Leontiasis. X898P. Manson 
Trap. DiscMS xxvL 396 The bloated, dusky, wrinkled, 
greasy, passive countenance [of the leper] acquires the repul- 
sive appearance very appropriately designated * leontiasis 
li LeontodOH (Ix/rnt^dpn). [mod.L., f. Gr. 
Afoi^T-, \kosv Lion + bZovr-, dSovs tooth ; a transl. 
of Dandelion,] A plant of the genus Leontodon, 
of which the Dandelion was the original type. 

1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. 1. Wks. 1823 I. 64 There Arums, 
there Leontodons we view, 

Iieonys, obs. form of Lioness. 

]Qeopard (le'pwd). Forms : a, 4 labarde, lu- 
bard, 4-6 lebarde, libarde, lybard, 4-8 libard, 

5 leberde, labbaxde, 5-6 lybarde, iybbard(e, 


lyberd(e, liberd(e, 4-7 (and 8-9 arc/z.) libbard. 
A 3 leupar, 3-5 lepard, 4-5 lupard(e, 4-6 le- 
parde, 4 lepart, lip(p)ard, (5 lupart, lupaerd, 
lyepart(6, lyppart, 6 lyporde). 7. 4leoperd(e, 
4-5 leopart, 4, 6 leoparde, 4, 6- leopard. [ME. 
leopard, also lebard, luhard, leupard, etc., a. OF. 
leopard, lebard, leupard, etc. (mod.F. Uopard), ad. 
late L. Icopardus \LIist. Aug.), ad. late Gr. Aeo- 
irapBos (S, Ignat., Galen), also XcouToirapdos (and 
AfORTOirdpSaAor, ? 4th c.), f. Acout-, Aeon' Lion + 
TTopSoy Pakd. 

The animal orig. so named was supposed to be a hybrid 
between lion and ‘ pard ' : cf. Plin. H. H. vni. xvii, * [Leones] 
quos pardi generavere *.l 

1 . A large carnivorous quadruped, Felis pardus, 
othenvise called the Panther, a native of Africa 


and southern Asia. Its coat is yellowish fawn 
shading to white under the body, avith dark brotvn 
or black rosette-like spots. (In popular language, 
the name is often restricted to the smaller varieties 
of the species, the larger being called panthers.) 

. Black leopard, a black-coated variety of the leopard, 
formerly regarded as a distinct species, found in Southern 
India and the Malay peninsula, Java, etc. 

a. 13.. CoerdeL. 2182 Then answered Kyng Richard, 

, In deed lyon, in thought libbard. c 1330 R. Beunnc Chron. 

Wace (Rolls) 13795 Was neuere lubard ne lyoun .. Jat was 
so wod. c X386 Chaucer Monk's T. 271 Leons, leopardes 
[v. r. lebardis, luperdes] and Bercs. <t 1400 Isunibrns 189 
A labarde then com and tuk that othir. C1440 Promp. 
/’nryz'.api/zLabbardeCA’’., S., P, lebbard), leopardus. rx44o 
Gesta Rom. 1. lx. 246 (HarL MS.) A litle lie, fulle of liounes, 
leberdes, berys, and ojiere wylde bestes. 2531 Elyot Gov. 

1. xviii, jn the vacation season from warres they hunted 
Hons, Hberdes, and suche other bestis. <11599 Spenser 
F. Q. vrr. vH. 29 He in forrest greene Had hunted late the 
Libbard or the Bore. 26x3 Pubchas Pilgrimage vl i. 466 
The Libard is not hurtfull to men except they annoy him : 
but killeth and eateth Dogges. 2635 Swan Spec. M. (1670) 
396 There is no Leopard or Libbard but such as is begotten 
between the Lion and the Panther, or the Panther and the 
Lioness. 2784 Cowper Task vi. 773 The lion, and the Hb- 
bard, and the bear, Graze with the fearless flocks. 1820 
Keats Lamia u. 285 Twelve sphered tables. .rear’d On 
libbard's paws. 

/5. <11290 S. Eustace 4x0 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (i88x) 
219 Liouns and leuparz . . And bestes sut)>e fel[l]e. a 2300 
Cursor M. 21638 Moder, he said, haf ]»ou na ward, No^r 
o leon ne 0 lepard \Gl>tt. lippard], 2340 Ayenb. 24 Vor bet 
bodi of t>e beste wes ase Hpard. C2386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 
2328 Aboute this kyng tber ran on euery part ful many a 
tame leon and leopard. 2387TREVISA Higden (Rolls) 1. 159 
Camelion U..in colour hene to a lupard. CX430 Lydg. 
Reas. ffSens.i^, E. T. S.) 3294,! wot.. thou woldesttwynne 
And fle from hir .. As doth an hare the lyppart. ^2450 
Merlin 304 In that londe is the wolf that the lupart shall 
bynde. 2482 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 52 Tho spak sir fira- 
peel the lupaerd wbiche was sybbe somwhat to the kynge. 
1483 — . Gold. Leg, 416/1 There was a lyeparte there aboutes 
whiche destroyed the people of the centre. 1535 Coverdalb 
Ecclus. xxviii. 23 It snaL.deuoure them as a leparde. 2635 
Swan Spec. M. ix. § 1 (1643) 435 The Panther is a beast little 
differing from a Leopard or Lippard. 

y. 13., AT. /I/fr. 5228 Vnees grete, and leopardes. 2377 
Langl. P. pi. B. XV. 93 Ac kere ne was lyoun ne leopart 
kat on laundes wenten j>at ne fel to her feet. 2398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvm. xxiL (1495) 781 The Leoperde 
drynkith mylke of the wylde gote. c 2450 Merlin 304 Is 
not the leopart more of strength than is the wolf. 2535 
CovERDALE Ptov. xxvL 13 The slouthfuU sayeth I there is 
a leop.arde in y* waye, 1607 Shaks. Thnon iv.^Hi, 343 
Wert thou a Leopard, thou wert Germane lo the Lion, and 
the spottes of thy Kindred, were lurors on thy life. 1727-46 
Thomson Summer 9x8 The lively shining leopard speckled 
o'er With many a spot, the beauty of the waste. 1834 
Pringle Afr, Sk, viii, 246 The South- African leopard 
differs from the panther .. in the form of its spots. 

b. Applied to other animals of tlie genus E'elis, 
as American Leopard, the jaguar, F» ottca; 
Hunting Iieopard, the cheetah (see Hdnting vbl. 
sb. 3 b) ; Snow Leopard, the ounce, F. irbis. 

2 . With reference to its spotted coat, as a type 
of unchangeableness, after Jer. xiii. 23. 

2382 Wyclif Pref, EP. Si. yeromc vii. 71/2 {Mentions 
yeremiah's allusion to] the leparde spuylide his colours. 
2560 Bible (Genev.) yer. xHi. 23 Can the blacke More 
change his skin? or the leopard his .spottes? 2593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, I. i, 174. 1624 F. White Repi. Fisher They 
haue washed off their Libbards spots. 1631 Brathwait 
Esig. Gentltnv, (1641) 308 The Blackmoore may sooner 
change his skin, the Leopard his spots. 

3 . A figure of a leopard in painting, heraldry, etc. 

23.. CoerdeL. 5121 ilany wer the fa>Te geste Theron 

were wryten, and wylde beste, Tygrys, dragon^ * 

lupard. ? <21366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 894 ^Y*th bndd«, 
lybardes, & lyouns, And othir beastis wrought fuj wc.Ie. 
C1400 Destr. Troy 1573 And all of marbill was made witn 
meruellus bestes, Of Hons Sc Libardes S: other latthe 
TS23 Skelton Garl. Laurel 590 Wheron stood a 
crownyd with golde and stones. 2588 Shaks. L.L.J-'. • 

ii. 551 With Libbards head on knee. _ 

b. Anc. Her. A Hon passant gnardant p. non 
Uopardi], as in the Arms of England. 

Ic 1300 Stese cf Carlaverock (Nicol.is 
banicre trois luparte.] c 133° H* ^,.7. J/ 

pci sauh Icvnge’s bancrc, raumpand pre iebante. *475^"^ 
H.itene aj The said King Hemr he the 

frome that day fnrthe the srW' for DnWof 
other two libardis of the same that ts home 



LEOPARDESS. 

rnous terms, and used indifferently. 1814 Scott Ld. of 
Isles VI. XXXV, Though ne’er the leopards on thy shield Re* 
treated from so sad a field, Since Norman William came. 

c. A gold coin, having on the obverse a lion 
passant gnardant, struck by Edward III, ^1344, 
and by the Black Prince, for circulation in France. 

In the proclamation authorizing its issue j 8 Edw. Ill, it 
is called ‘ a gold coin with one leopard and is stated to be 
of the value of a florin of Florence. A coin called leopardus 
auri is mentioned in a monastic document of Bordeaux 
dated by Du Cange a 1305 J but the date may be an error. 

f d. The leopard's- (i. e. lion’s) head seems to 
have been used as an assay-mark for silver. Obs. 

14*3 IV. 257/1 That no Goldsmyth. .norother 
Man that worketh Selver Hemois, put noon therofto the sale 
..or that it be touched Avy’th the touche of the Liberdisheed. 
1 4 . The fur of the leopard. Obs. 

1490 Will of Peyton (Somerset Ho.), Gown . . furred w* 
lybbards. 1506 Ld. Treas.Acc. Scotl. (1901) III. 2^9 It 
lane cole] was lynyt with leopardis. 
f b. ? quasi-r?^^', = leopard skin, 
vj-jx Town 4- County Mag. 71 To consult about the cut of 
his next coat, or the trimming of his next leopard sourtout. 

5 . Sea leopard =» leopard-seali see Sea. 

6. attrib. and Comb.y as leopard skiity zvkelp\ 
leopard-colouredy ‘like adjs. ; leopard man, one 
who has charge of a leopard, 

x6fx CoTGR., Leopardi, ‘•libbard-like. 1647 Ward Simp. 
Cohler 5 The Religion of that place was but molly and 
meagre, their affections Leopard-like. X390-X Earl Derby's 
Exped. (Camden) 257 Item pro lecto, vino, candells et pro 
aliis expensis, per le ’libardman ibidem, j scut. 1599 Hak- 
LU\T Voy. II. 1. 113 Coates of the Turkes fashion, ol "Libard 
skinnes. 1^39 Will in Payne Eng. Catlu (1S89) 55 My 
leopard-skm saddle trimmed with gold fringe, 1884 Symonds 
Shaks.Predeeessors\\\. § 3. 262 She .. led lyric poetry, like 
a tamed •leopard-whelp. 

b. in the names of animals, etc, spotted or 
marked like the leopard, as leopard cat, {a) 
the African wild cat, Felis Serval\ (b) the wild 
cat of India and the Malay Archipelago, F. ben- 
galensis'y (f) the American ocelot, F. pardalis\ 
leopard-mackerel, a scombrid fish, Scomber leo- 
pardtts Shaw, Cybitnn interruptnm Cuv., common 
in India ; leopard moth, a collectors name for a 
large white black-spotted moth, Zeuzera tesculi or 
Z. pyrina ; leopard-seal, -shell (see quots.) ; leo- 
pard-tortoise, Testndo partialis ; leopard wood, 
the w’ood of a S. American tree, Brosimnm A ubletii. 

X773 Genii, Mag. XLIII. 219 The *Leopard Cat, 1863 
Speke Diseov, Nile 273 A , . young man, who had the skin 
of a leopard-cat .. tied round his neck, 1884 Riverside 
Nat. Hist. (1888) V. 459 The Leopard Cat {.Felis bengaL 
ensis) is cither very variable in color and markings, or there 
are, as enumerated by Dr. Gray, four or five distinct 
'species. «86* Bevcriugc Hist, India I. Introd. 12 The 
'•leopard-mackerel and the mango fish. 18x9 G. Samouelle 
Entomol, Compend. 246 Zeuzera ZEsctiU (wood 'leopard- 
moth). 1870 J. R. S. Clifford in Eng. Meek, at Jan. 449/3 
AmcmoraDle wood-boring., caterpillar is that of the Leopard 
Moth {.Zeuzera JEscuU). 1B94 Royal Nat, Hist, (ed, 
Lydekker) 11. 142 The *\copaTd-sta\{Ogmor/iinuslepto/iyx) 
may be taken as the best known representative of four 
genera confined to the Southern and Antarctic Seas. .. The 
leopard-seal or, as it is often called, the sea-leopard. X7rx 
P/itL Trans. XXVII. 350 A neat Rhombus, spotted with 
black and while, call'd therefore by some the •Leopard 
Shell. x88o Cassells Nat, Hist. Iv. 252 The Ethiopian 
region of natural history has the greatest number of species 
of Tortoises, and the •Leopard Tortoise {Testudo pardalis), 
.. and the little Geometric Tortoise are familiar examples. 
1859 Handbk. Turning Partridge and ’leopard woods. 

Leopardess (Icpsides). Also 6 libardesse. 
[f. Leopaud -ESS.] The female of the leopard, 
1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 92 Ibe Lion and Libardesse 
piaving conjunction] bring forth a third kind. 1883 Mrs. 
Lyns Linton lone I. xi. 263 She had the supple grace of 
movement of . , a leopardess. 

* attrib. 1873 Lowell Among my Bks. Scr. n. 317 This 
glinmsc of her, with her leopardess beauty . . is all we have. 

t Leo’pardine, a. Obs. rare - *. [f. Leopaud 
-f-iKE.] Characteristic of a leopard. 

' X641 J. Jackson True Evang, T. i. 26 There was a trans- 
migration of the same Wolvisli, Leopardine, Leonine spirit 
into Domiitan ihe^Empcrour. 
tliCO-pardizea, ///. a. Inonce-wd. [f. Leo- 
taud + -IZE + -EDl; after F. h'opardl.'\ A lion 
represented as passant gnardant. 

1761 tr. Butchin^x Syii. Gccyy, I. 77 A lion leopardized 
azure, with nine hearts gules. 

Leopardling (le'p^>Jdliq). rare'^'^. [f. Leo- 
rAUD-H-MKo.] A young leopard. 

x85x DuCiiaillU Explor. Etjuat. Afr. xti. 1C7, 1 beheld an 
immense leopard,. .wUhaltnyUule leopardling near her side. 

Leopard’s banc. Forms: 6 lybcrdos, li- 
baTdiB,leopardosbayii(o,libnrdbain(o,-bayno, 
•7 lib(b)ard, llbbord'a bano, libbar^bano, 0- 
leopard's bano. [See Bane 2 b.] A plant 
of the genus Doronienm, csp. D: Pardalianches. 
Also applied to Arnica mon/ana, Paris tjtiadri* 
folia (Uerb Paris), etc. 

xw8 Tcbstk Natr.es of llerlesW^. D. S.) 8 The one k>*nde 
loi Aconiium] iv c.inetl Pardalianches, which we may call in 
englivhc Lib.anJluync or one l>cr>’. Herbal V,\], 

Leop-irdcs Immc layd to a worpione makeih hyr vltcrly 
.'\ma«ed and Num. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 739 Lj. 
Uiidluin or Wolf-bain. 1609 R Jovsos Mas.;ue Queens, 
Ntshi-vhadc, moon-uorf, lihliard's bane. 1658 Rowland 
J^Ieuft's Thtai, Ins, tpf) 'llic venomous herb called Lib- 
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bardsbane, or Wolfwort. 1682 Wheler yourn. Greece vi. 
478 Leopard’s-bane whose root is like a scorpion. 1785 
Martyn Rousseau's Rot. xxvi. (1794) 394 Leopard’s-bane, 
a wild plant of the Alps and now common among the 
perennials of the garden. 1822-34 Good s Study Pled. (ed. 4) 
I. 137 When a more active stimulant is necessary, that of 
leopard’s bane {arnica montana) maybe found useful. 1B82 
Garden 15 Apr. 247/1 The Leopard’s-bane .. grows in great 
patches in the wo^s. 

Lcopoldite (ir^pi^oldsit). Min. [Named from 
Leopoldshall in Prussia, its locality.] *=Sylvite. 
1882 Dana Man. Min. Gen. Index, Leopoldite v. Sylvite. 
Leorne, obs. form of Leakn. 

Leos, str. pa. t. Leese 
Leoae(n, variant of Leese 
t Leotll. Obs. [OE. Nod sir. neut. = Du. lied, 
OHG. Hod (MHG. liel, inflected lied-f mod.G. 
lied)f ON. lidd, Goth. Viuf (in awilitif thanks- 
giving) OTeut. A song. 

Beowulf 1159 (Gr.) Leo3 was asungen. C1050 Suppl. 
/Elfric's Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 188/29 Poema, leo3. c 1200 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 163 De defies sed is . . hoker and scorn, 
spel and leo3. cx205 Lay. 22078 persuggen beornes seol- 
cu3e leo3es of Ardure ban kinge. 1230 llali Meld. 21 Ah 
schulen weimeres leod ai mare in belle [singen]. 
b. Comb.y as leoth-acop, a poet 
CX205 Lav. 22976 Ne a! soh [read nis al soS] ne al les 
Icod-.scopes singeS. 

. Leou, obs. form of Lo 7;//. 

Leoun, Leounesse, obs. ff. Lion, Lioness. 
Leouwe, obs. form of Lee sbA 
Leove, variant of Leve v.^ Obs . ; obs. f. Lief. 
Leowse, obs. form of Loose. 

Lep, obs. or Sc. form of Laf, Leap. 

Lepadoid (Ie*padoid), a. and sb. [f. Gr. ActtcS-, 
Xinas limpet -i- -oiD.] a. adj. Resembling a bar- 
nacle or goose-mussel, b. sb. A lepadoid animal. 

x^3 Owen Itmertebr. An. I. xUL 155 The Clrripedes are 
divided .. into two primary groups, — viz. the pedunculated, 
or Lepadoids, and the sessile, or Balanoids. 

Le'pal. Bot. [f. Gr. Xeirh scale, after fetaly 
sepal^ A barren stamen transformed into a scale. 

18^5 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1839) 181 Dunal calls these 
sterile stamens hpah {l^ala ) ; a term which has not yet 
been adopted. x88o in ( 5 ray Struct. Bot. 4x8/2. 

Lepamine (le'pam^in). Chem. [f. Lep(idine 
•f Ahine.] (See quot.) 

1865 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 571 Lepamine, a volatile 
base containing the elements of 1 at. dmmylamine and x at. 
lepidine ; C10H23N.C10H9N = CmHjsNs, produced by the 
action of iodide of amyl on lepidine. Ibid. 573 Diamylinc- 
lepidine or Lepamine. 

Ijepard(3*, -art, obs. forms of Leopard, 

Lepe, obs. or Sc. variant of Lap, Leap, 
fLe'per, Ohs. Forms: 3-6 lepre, 4-6 
leper, 5 lepyr, -ur, leepro, 5-6 lepir, 6 lypper, 
Upper, lypre, lippre, leaper, [a. OF. lepre^ liefre 
(mod.F, llpre), ad. L. lefray a. Gr. Xinpa, properly 
fern, of Xivpos adj., scaly, f. Xcxios scale.] Leprosy. 

C I2S0 Geu. <5- Ex. 3690 Dor wur3 ghe 5anne wio lepre 
smiten. cxzso /Cent. Serm, in O. E. Afisc. 31 Si lepre be- 
tokned ho grete sennen het biedh diadliche. c 1380 Wvclif 
Wks. (1880)67 pe leper of naaman cleuyd to hym .. euere 
aflir. c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret,, Gen*. Lordsh. 81 Wyn hat 
s takyn abundanly .. norsshes gretnes of body, and., 
rj'nges jm lepre, 1482 Plonk of Evesham (Arb.) 92, ii. yonge 
vyrgyns . . ful sore infccte with the grete plage of lepur. 
*5*5 Ld. Berners Froiss. 11. xlii, 132 He was syke of the 
lypper, so y* his flesshe fell in peces. 1562 Turner Baths 

9 The disease now called Lepre, but Elephantiasis of oldc 
writers. 1565 Jewell Def. Apd. (x6ii) 152 He pronounced 
not, who was cleane of Leaper, who was not, before that bee 
had viewed the colour. 

Jig. <rx44o Gesta Rom. Ixii. 267 (Harl. MS.) Receyv’c 
mcdicyn of satisfaccion ; and thenne hou shall be clansyd 
fro all synfull Icpr. 1588 A. King tr. Canisius' Catech. 90 
Nocht to iudge of ye lepre of ye body bot of ye saull. 

Leper (le’pw), sbP^ and a. Forms 4 lepyre, 
4-G lepre, 5 leepre, lepere, lypre, 5-6 Upper, 
6 lippir, lepar, liper, 6-S leaper, 7 leeper, 4- 
Icper. [Related to prec. ; perh. originating as 
aclj. from the attributive use of Leper ; the 
ending -cr would naturally confirm the tendency 
to regard the word as a personal designation.] 

A. sb. Oncaffectcdwithleprosy ; alcprousperson. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 387 A leper hat was 
t-hcled. CX440 Gesta Rom. Ixix. 317 (Harl. MS.) pe brolhir 
of hure husbond .. was a foul lypre, 15x4 Barclay Cyt. A- 
Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p.li, Sometime a leper is ’signed 

10 thy bed. X54S Bbinklow Cetupi. xxiv. (1874) 65 Pore 
blind pcpie, which ihjmck themsefuys to be healed, whan 
thei remajme lepers stylle. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, m. ii. 
75, I am no loathsome I.e,ipcr, lookc on me. 1603 Owen 
Pembrokeshire (1891) 21 Gave certaine landes to the Mawd- 
lens of Tcnbye towardes the rclicffe of the Leepers. x6ix 
Bidle 2 Kings v. 27 A leper as white as snow. 17** De 
Foe Plague (1884) 313 'i'eii Lcapers were healed. X846 
Trench Plirac, x. (1862) 217 note. When through the 
Crusades leprosy h.Td been introduced into Western Europe, 
it xvas usual lo clothe the leper in a shroud, and to say for 
him the masses for the dead. X87X J. Miller Songs Italy 
(x^8) 75 Ixmcly .. as a leper cast out. 

>SS* Latimer Serm. jnf Sund, Epiph, (15B4) 310 
Eucn as he vras a leper of his uody, so arc we lepers of our 
soulcs. 1825 K. Nesdit in Mem. x. (1B58) 23, I have. .been 
afraid to join the society of the pious. .. I loohed upon 
myself .as a ler^r. 1847 Tennyson Princess iv, 203 moral 
I, To waiom none spake. 

b. aitnh. and Comb., as leper asylum, centre, 
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lodge, spUal\ leper-house ^Lazar-bodse; leper- 
juice, the liquid matter of aleproma; + leper's 
herb, a name for St. Paul’s Betony, Veronica 
serpyllifoUa\ leper (’s) window, name given to 
a supposed hagioscope for lepers, 

X898 P, Manson Trap. Diseases xxvi. 384 The rulers and 
clergy ..took measures by instituting *leper asylums., to 
restrict the spread of [leprosy], x^ J, Hutchinson in 
Arch. Surg. IX. 381 As the country was . . a ’leper centre 
some individuals were contaminated. x6i6 Surfl. & Markh! 
Country Farme 204 The distilled water of Paules Betonie, 
doth perfectly cure the Leprosie . . this is the cause why 
this hearbe is called the *Leapers hearbe. x8s5 Stanley 
Mem. Canierb. ii. (1857) 104 This hospital, or *ltper-hoose, 
. . was then fresh from the hands of ils^ founder. X898 P. 
Manson Trop. Diseases xwi. 407 Pricking the now pallid 
leproma, and then collecting on a cover-glass the droplet 0! 
**Ieper juice’ which exudes frorn the puncture. C1480 
Henryson Test. Cres. 438 This "lipper ludge (ed. Thynne 
leper logej tak for thy burelie hour, 1891 C. Creighton 
Hist. Epidemics 99 The 'leper-spitals of Scotland. 1850 
N. 4 Q. xst Ser. II. xii/i ‘ The ’Leper’s window’ through 
which, it is concluded, the lepers who knelt outside the 
building witnessed the elevation of the host at the aliar. 
1882 Hardy in Five. Bemv. Nat. Club IX. No. 3. 470 There 
was a leper window at Elsdon church. 

B. adj. leprous. 

X388 Wyclif Lev. xiii. 46 In al tyme in which he is lepre 
[1382 leprows, Vulg. leprosus\ and ynclene. Sc. Acts 
Jas. I (iBu) 11. 16/1 -pat na lippir folk nolhir man nor 
woman fra inyn furih enter na cum in to na burghe. 14x9 
Wills ^ Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 78 It' to ye lepremcn of 
Newcastell xl». ^1480 Henryson Test. Cres, 372 Heluikit 
on hir ugly Upper face. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour F vij b, 
God was wrothe with her and made her to become lepre. 
1508 Dunbar Flyting-w. Kenuedie 154 Ane laithly luge that 
wes the lippir mennis. 1562 WinJet Cert. Tractalts''fiV%, 
1888 I. 7 Playand . . the part of lippir Giesi in this mater, 
sayand, Quhat wyll ye geve mej a x6oo Montgomerie 
Sonn. xxxiv, Calive Cresside, vhalr she lipper lay. 

ahsot. x533 Gau Richt Vay 63 Ye crippil gangis, ye 
liper ar maid cleyme. 

Hence lie-perdom, the realm of lepers; fl'eper* 
ize V. traits., to smite with leprosy; f leperness, 
leprosy. 

c 1550 Cheke Plait, viii. 3 And hi and bl his leperncs was 
clensed. 1592 Sylvester Tri. Faith iv. vii, Moses by Faith 
doth Myriam leperize. 1889 Cornli. Mag. Aug. 141 Curio- 
sities of Leperdom. 

Le’per, v. [f. Leper -t^.-] irans. To affect 
with leprosy ; Jig. to infect, taint, 

1850 Clough Dipsychus i. iii. 57 Some vagrant miscreant 
meets, and with a look Transmutes me his, and for a whole 
sick day Lepers me. 

Leper, obs. form of Lopper v., to curdle, 
t Lepered, a. Obs* [f. Leper sb.'^ or v, + 
•ED.] Affected with leprosy ; jig, foully infected. 

1598 E. Guilfjn Sklal, (1878) 34 'I’hts sinne leapered age. 
s6o2 Marston Antonio's Rev. i. v, Wks. 1856 1. 87 If he is 
leapred with so foule a guilt. 

t Le'perHead, -nood. Obs. Also 6 lepored,' 
lypored. [f. Leper -f- - head, -HOOD.] Leprosy. 

' X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. IxW. (1495) 279 The 
fourth manere leprehede cometh of redde Colera corrupte 
in the membres with Melancoly. X493 Festivail (W- de 
W, 1515) loi b, He was heled of a leperhode that he bad. 
1542 Boorde Dyetary xxx\. (1870) 293 The .xxxi. Chamtre 
Ireatyth of a dyete for them the whiche haue any of the 
kyndes of lypored. He that is infectyd wyth any of the 
.iiii. kyndes of the lepored [etc.]. 

Leperous, obs. form of Leprous. 
t Le'pery, a, Obs. rare—K In 6 leparie. [f- 
Leper sb,^ + -y i.] I^eprons. 

1558-68 Wards tr, Alexis' Seer. Bb, By this same secret 
haue bene healed certaine persons ; which had their faces 
as it were Leparie [It. il visa come leproso], 

+ Lepi, ff. [See Anlepi, Onelepi.] Single. 

• a 1300 E, E. Psalter xiiL 2 [xiv. 2] Whilke bat gode dOT 
cs l>are nane, Es ]»are nane to lepi ane. 1303 R. Bru.vne 
Handl. Synne 9x47 Ne slepte oneiy a lepy wynke. 

Lepid (le’pid), iz. Now [yd. L. lepld-u:.} 
Pleasant, jocose, facetious, amusing. Sometimes, 
Charming, elegant. 

x6xp Sir S. D’Ewes College Life (1891) 73 In gues^dng at 
the fcpid derivation [of English words). 1649 DulweR 
Pathomyot. 11. i. 84 From this Tonique motion TaurelluJ 
took his Lepid Paradox. 1658 PiiiLLtrs, Terrs f Inn, opz 
that is allowed to make lepid or jesting speeches at an Act 
at Oxford. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. i. xxxm- 
X49 Apes, the greater part black as jet, some small on^ 
black and while, very lepid. axtjj Barrow 
1716 1. 142 Some . . figures .. of rhctorick , , are 
differenced from iho«e sallies of wit wherein the kpid way 
doth consist. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 22 He was •• 
teemed ..for his lepid and jocular discourse. X7®S 
Apollo No. 40. 3/2 S’olve the Above, ye Lepid Gods. xw4 
Ldin, RezK III. 239 These histories.. are probably not many 
degrees clevatea above the lepid fables of M^-s. Ooo^- 
X807-8 Sva Smith Plymlefs Lett. Wks. 1859 IL 
for the joyous and lepid consul, he jokes upon neutral fiasi 
and frauds [etc.). 

Hence Ite’pidly adv. 

X650 Bulwrr Anthropomet. (1653) 66 Lucian very kprily 
derides an old Woman, who . . would have her H-mrc oi a 
yellow tincture. 

Lepidine . (Icpidoin), sb. Chem. [f. mod.L 
Lepiaium, a botanic.Tl genus, ad. Gr. 
dim, of XinU scale; sec -INE.] A volatile oily 
base obtained by distilling quinine, cinchonine, 
and other alkaloids. ' 

1856 FowNfutC/vwL (cd. 6)580 Lepidine contains 
crj'ptidine Cj-jHiiN. XB62 Miller Elem. Chen, m- 45'* 
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LEPROSITY. 


D^epidine (le’pidsin), a, [f. Gr. XfTriS-, 
scale + -INE.] Composed of scales. 

1859 Todd O'r/. V. 481/2 In C the scale widening., 

the edges of its ‘Lepidine’ layer do not remain in contact 
with the ganoin layer. 

t liopi'dity* 05s, [ad. L. type ^lepiditas, f. 
Itpid-usi seeLEpiD a. and -ity.] Facetiousness, 
■wit ; an instance of this. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cohler 84 For Levity^ read Lepldity. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Lepidily, delectableness, or good 
grace in speech. 1694 Ho\VD/F/('r.(i834) 144/2 In a discourse 
upon so grave a subject some lepidities had been left out. 

3jepido* (le'pida), repr. Gr. A-cmSo-, combining 
form of A.€Tr( j scale, used in certain scientific terms 
(the more important are given as main words) ; 
Iie*pidoclilore (-kl5oj) Min, [Gr. green], 

an impure chlorite containing mica. . Iie^pidocro- 
cite (“kr^a’ssit) Min, [Gr. HpoKis fibre], an obsolete 
synonym of goethite. li9:pidode*ndroid (-dem- 
droid) a.y pertaining to or resembling plants of the 
genus Lepidodendron ; sb,j a plant of this genus or 
of the group of which it is the type; also I^e:pido- 
de*udrid 1| lespidodemdron (-de’ndr^n) [Gr. 
Zivbpov tree], a genus of fossil plants common in 
coal-measures, characterized by the presence on the 
trunk of leaf-scars; a plant of this genus; also 
attiHb. Le:pidoga*noid (-gamoid) a. Ichthyol, 
[see Ganoid], pertaining to the Lepidoganoidei, a 
group of ganoid fishes having regular scales instead 
of plates ; sb.^ a fish of this group, l^e^pidoganol*- 
dean a, = prec. adj. ^e-pidomelane (-mele’m) 
Min. [Gr. piKav^os black], a highly ferru- 

ginous mica, usually found in aggregations of small 
black scales. Iie^pidomoTphlte (-mp'jfait) Min. 
[Gr. pop^pTj form], a fine scaly mica, the result of 
the alteration of oligoclase (Chester Diet, Min. 
1896). Le^pidophss’ite (-ff’ioit) Min. [Gr. ^tor 
dun], a fibrous and scaly variety of lampadite 
(Cassell 1S84). lespldosauTian (-sp rian) [see 
Sauuian] pertaining to the sub-class Lepido- 
sauria of Reptiles, characterized by a scaly integu- 
ment; j^.,one of the Lepidosanria, }|lie:pido- 
si*ren Ichthyol. [see Siren], a genus of dipnoan 
fishes ; a fish of this genus. Iie^pido'steid 
(-fstfiid), Iicpido'steoid (-f’stfjoid) <z., pertain- 
ing to the family Lepidosteidx of rhomboganoid 
fishes ; sb.^ a fish of this family. 

' i859'C. V. Shepard Rep. Mi, Pisgah 6 (Chester) *Lepido- 
chlore. *8at H. J. Brooke CtysiaUogi\ 476 •I^pidokrokite. 
1868 Dana (ed. 5) 170 Scaly-fibrous, or feathery columnar 
.. the Lepidocrocite. 1853 -^Geol. 395 The large *Lepi. 
dodendrids of the Coal era.' 187^ Le Conte Etem. Cecil. 
(1879) 3x6 Gigantic Lepidodendrids and Sigillarlds. 1876 
Pace Adv. Text-bk, Geal. xUl. 223 "Vear after year these 
*lepldodendrold stems are becoming better known. 1872 
Nicholson Palsont. xlili. 475 The Lepidodendroids and 
Sigillaroids have now (in the Trias] completely disappeared, 
1875 W. C. ^yILLlAMSON in Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bet. 
42 1 The.Lepidodendroid plants. 1836 Buckland Geol. ff 
Min. Consid. I. 468 The internal structure of the •Lepido- 
dendron. 1857 H. ISIacmillan Bible Teach, iv. (1870) 82 
Lepidodendrons and Sigillarias were intermediate between 
pines and club-mosses; though approaching more nearly 
the former. i86x Henry Gloss. Set, Terms, * Lepidoga/toid, 
a sub-order of fossil fishes. 1863 Dana Geol. 279 Scale- 
covered Ganoids, or *Lepidoganoids. 1844 — Min. (ed. 2)322 
*Lepidomelane..was named in allusion to its structure and 
color. 187^ Rutlev Sind. Rocks x. 136 Lepidomelane occurs 
in^ small disc-sided tabular crystals, or in aggregations of 
minute scales. x8S4 Owcn Skel. ^ Teeth in Circ. Sci., 
Organ. Nat. 1 . 172 The •lepidosiren, and many fossil fishes. 
1848 Carpenter Anivt, Phys. ii. (1S72) 99 The Lepidosiren 
or mud fish. 

Lepidoid (Icpidoid), a. and sb. Ichthyol. [f. 
Gr. XcJTiS-, \€7rts scale + -OID ; cf. Gr. 
scale-like (Galen).] a. adj. Scaly ; pertaining to 
the Lepidoidei, a family of fossil fishes having 
large rhomboidal scales, b. sb, A fish belonging 
to this family. 

1856 Bucki.and Geol. 4 * Alin. Consid. I. 282 {heading) 
Lepidoid 'Fislies. Ibid, note. The Pycnodonts, as well as 
the fossil Sauroids, have enamelled scales, but it is In the 
Lepidoids that scales of this kind are most highly des'eloped. 
1854 A. Adams etc. Alan. Nat, Hist. 562 All the lepidoid 
and sauroid fishes which [etc.]. 

Iiepidolite (le'pid^lslt). Min. [f. Gr. XerrrSo-, 
Aem's scale + -LITE.] A variety of mica containing 
lithia- 

1796 Kirwan EUm. Aim. (ed. 2) I. ^oZLepidoUte, Lilallte 
of some. 1837 Dana Alin. 264 A violet variety [of common 
mica] occurring in small scales, has been distinguished by 
the name lepidoHte. iBSj Eownes' Chent. 298 The best 
material for the preparation of rubidium, is lepidolite, which 
has been found to contain.. o‘2 percent, of that metal.^ 1879 
' Rutley Stud. Rocks x. 134 Before the blowpipe lepidolite 
colours the flame purple-red. 

liepidopter (lepidp-ptsj). Enl, [ad. mod.L. 
Lepidoptera (see next).] One of the Lepidoptera. 

1828 in Webster. 1863 Dana Geol. 420 note, Lepidopters 
have large wings covered with minute scales *, as the Butter- 
fly and ftloth. x88x Elwes tr. DeS. Pinto's Hotu I crossed 
A/r. 1 . V. 120 This gigantic lepidopter, when young, feeds 
upon the grasses. 

illiepidopt era (lepidp'ptera), sb. pi. Ent. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. AttnSo-, Lepido- + irrepov wing.] 


A large order of insects, characterized by having 
four membranous wings covered with scales; it 
comprises the butterflies and moths. 

1*735 LiNNiKUS Syst, Nat. (1758) 1 . 458.] 1773 T. P. Yeats 
Inst. Entontol, x8 Lepidoptera, which have lour wings, all 
membranaceous, and imbricated. x866 Dk. Argyll Reign 
of Law i. (ed. 4) 38 Baits to tempt the nectar-loving Lepi- 
doptera. 

Hence Xiepldo‘pteral, 3^epido'pteran adjs,^ 
lepidopterous. 

1828 Webster, Lepidopteral, belonging to the order of 
Lepidopters. 1855 Hyde Clarke Did., Lepidopteral, 
•tero 7 ts,~ieran. 2865 Wood Ilomeswithottt H. xix. 409 The 
tiny cylindrical cases that are made by certain lepidopteran 
larvae. 

Iiepidopterist (lepid^j-pterist). [f. Lepidop- 
TEE-A + -1ST.] One who studies the natural histoi,' 
of Lepidoptera. 

1826 Kirby S: Sp. Enionwl.x\\\\.W,ig2 If a Lepidop-. 
terist goes into the wood to capture moths in the day-time. 
1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Break/.d.xu {X885) 48 Great com- 
petition, .between the dipterists and the lepidopterists. 

Iiepidopterons (lepidp-ptcras), a. [f. Lepi- 
DOPTER-A + -OVS.] Of Or pertaining to the Lepi- 
doptera. 

*797 J- Abbott (title) The Natural History of the rarer 
Lepidopterous Insects of Georgia. 2826 Kirby & Sp. En^ 
tomol. IV. 533 With regard to setting Lepidopterous 
insects.^ 2835 Trans. Zoot.Soc, Lend. I. sZZnote, A detailed 
generalization of the Lepidopterous wing. 2862 W. Barnes 
in Alacm. Afag. June 131 The lepidopterous insect *co!ias 
edusa is bright with orange and green. 

Xiepidote (le‘pidt>ut), a. Boi. [nd. mod.L. 
iepiddt-uSy a. Gr. XciriSa;r<$f, f. AcxrxS-, AtmV scale.] 
Covered with scurfy scales ; leprose, leprous. Also 
IiO'pidoted a., in the same sense. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V. 253/1 Lepidote, covered with a sort of 
scurfiness. 2845 Lindley Sch. Bot. i. (1858) 19 Scurfs 
(Icpides) are roundish minute scales, attached to plants by 
their middle . . j a part covered by them is said to be 
lepidote. i860 Worcester, Lepidote, Lepidoied. 2870 
Hooker Stitd.Florax\\, Elaeagneie.. .Shrubs with lepidote 
scales. 

Xiepocyte (le'ptfeait). [ad. mod.L. lepoc^da, 
f. Gr. AeVos scale -h /fvToj cell.] * A nucleated cell 
provided with walls* (Syd, Soc. Lex. 18S8). 
^epolite (le'p^lsit). Min. [Named, 1847 {Icpo- 
///), by A. A. Jossa, f. Gr. Aciro-s husk + -LITE.] A 
variety of anorthite from Finland. 

1885 in Cassell's Encycl. Diet. 1B96 Chester Diet, Alin. 

Iiepored : see Leperhead. 

Iieporicide. nonce-wd, [f. L. leporij)-^ lepns 
hare + -CIDE i.] A killer of hares. 

2788 Burke (1844) III. 77 If he could pay the duly 
..he would cut off* every soul ofall the hares in the countr>* 
..He will depute a gamekeeper; and then, lo you I he 
executes all his threats by deputy, and by deputy becomes 
a leporicide and a gentleman. 

3Cieporide (Ie*p6rid). [ad. F. Uporide, f. L. 
lepor-, lepns hare : see -IDEJ An alleged * cross * 
between a hare and a rabbit. 

2880 Libr. Univ. Knoivl. VIII. 817 L«oride,_ the name 
given by the French lo a remarkably prolific hybrid between 
ihecommon Europeanliareandthcrabbit. x886 Encycl. Brit. 
XX, X93/1 Some few years since many of these animals 
were sold as leporides or hybrids, produced by the union of 
the hare and rabbit ; but the most careful experimenters 
have failed to produce any such hybrid, 

^eporiform (Ie*p6riffjm), a. [f. L. lepor^t)-, 
lepns hare + -form.] Having the form of a hare ; 
lagomorphic, 2889 in Century Diet. 

leporine (le’porain), a. and sb. [ad. L. lepo^ 
rlnns, f, icpoi‘-,-lepu5 hare: see -ineL] 

A, adj. Pertaining to a bare or hares ; of the 
nature or form of a hare ; lagomorphic. 

\Leporine seal l perh. Phoca barbata (Fabr.).^ 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Leporine, of or pertaining to an 
Hare. X78X Pennant Hist. Quadrupeds II. 523 Leporine 
Seal, Phoca Leporina .. S[ealJ with fur, soft as that of a 
hare, upright and interwoven. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Leporinus, hare-like; leporine; but chiefly applied to de- 
note resemblance lo the mouth of the hare. 2877 Coues & 
Allen N. Amcr. Rod. 44 The large, leporine, grooved- 
incisor species of South America. 

B. sb. =Leporide, 

1862 Alelbourne Leader 13 Sept. 13 The bill pf fare in- 
cluded, .leporine, which is betwixt hare and rabbit. 

Beppey, a. Alining. ? Obs. Soft. 

X747 Hooson ATineds Diet., Leppey. *Tis when Work is 
Soft, Kind and Winable enough, without any Hardship, as 
Boreing, Cuting, Blasting, or such like. Ibid. U ij b, We 
drive at the Vein Head in the first Place, because there it 
is likely that the Vein may be the most Kind or Leppey. 

II Bepra (le*pra). Path, [Late L., a. Gr. Aexrpa : 
see Leper j^.I] A skin disease characterized by 
desquamation : (a) formerly used as a synonym 
for psoriasis ; (^) now commonly applied to leprosy 
{Lepra cnianea or Elephantiasis Grcecorttvi). 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vir. Ixiv. (14951 279 In foure 
manere wyse Lepra meselry is dyuerse as the foure humours 
ben passyngly and^ dyucrsly^ medlyd. c 2400 Lanfrancs 
Cirurg. 196 Lepra is a fou! sijknes f»Rt comeh of malancolie 
corrupt. 2671 Salmon Syn. AfeH. i. xlviii. 1x4 Lepra the 
Leprosie is that which affecleth the whole Body or a part 
thereof with ScurfTlike Scales. i8zz A. T. Thomson Z<7«r/, 
Disp. (1818) 152 Scrofulous swellings, lepra, and some other 
cutaneous diseases. 1864 W. T. Fox Skin Dis. 43 Lepra 
and psoriasis are identical, though the two names are re* 
tained. 1876 tr. li'agners Gen. Pathol, ted. 6; 439 The 


common form of Lepra is characterized by a nodular forma* 
tion. 2881 AJed. Temp. yrnl. XLVl. 76 Attended with- 
lepra or psoriasis. 

attrib. sZ^TAllbtdt'sSyst.Aled. n.56 A large collection, or 
several clusters, of characteristic lepra-celU. x8o8 P. I^Ianson 
Trop. Diseases xxvi. 391 A direct and early implication of 
the nervous system by the lepra bacilius. Ibid. 412 A Sand, 
wich Islander.. was inoculated from a lepra tubercle. 

b. Bot. ‘A white mealy matter, which exudes 
or protrudes from the surface of some plants ; 
leprosy* {Treas. Bot. 1866)*. 

Iiepre : see Leper and Lepbt. 

II IieprecliaTUl (leprexg-n). Irish. Forms: 7 
lubrican, 9 leprehaun, lepreehawn, lepre- 
chaun. [Written Inpracdn, lugharedn, Ingracdn, 
in O’Reilly Irish Diet. Suppl. ; in the body of the 
Diet, it is spelt leithbrdgan, doubtless by etymo- 
logizing perversion, the sprite being * supposed to 
be always employed in making or mending a single 
shoe ’ {kith half, brSg brogue) ; O’Reilly also gives 
Inachannan as a synonym. In some mod. Irish 
books the spelling lioprachdn occurs. All these 
forms may be corrupted from one original ; cf. 
Middle Irish lucimtpdn (Windisch Gloss.)j altered 
form oiOliUh Inchopdtt (Stokes va Revue Celliqne 
I. 256), f. In small + corp body.] In Irish folk-lore’, 
A pigmy sprite ^who always carries a purse con- 
taining a shilling’ (O’Donovan in O’Reilly /rzV/^ 
Suppl. 1817). . 

1604 Middleton md Pt. Honest IVh. 111. i. Wks. III. 175 
As for your Irish lubrican, that spirit Whom by preposterous 
charms thy lust-hath rais'd In a wrong circle. 1620 Dekker 
Dreanie (i860) 28 Mounted on a spirits back, which ran 


With mandrake-shrikes, and like a lubrican. 1627 Drayton 
Agincourt, etc. 127 By the Mandrakes dreadfull groanes, 
By the Lubricans sad moanes. 28x8 Lady Morgan FI. 
Alacarthy (18x9) I, v. 289 There, your honor, them’s my 
cordaries, the little Leprehauns, with their cathah heads, 
and their burned skins, i860 ^ 4 // Year Round No. 38. 282 
A little, lisping, attenuated falsetto voice, such as you 
would fancy would have proceeded from an Irish lepre- 
chaun. 2895 Jane Barlovs' Strangers at Liscotinel 231 A 
little ou!d lepreehawn. 

Comb. 2883 W. Black Shandon Bells xvii, This little 
red-haired leprechaun-looking Andy, 

flie’press. Obs, [f. Leper j ^.2 + -ess.] A 
female feper. Also quasi-rrt^‘. 

2542 R. Copland Cnydon's Quest. Chirurg., Exam. 
Lazares Q ij b, Yf the mother be a lepres»se. Ibid, Q ilj, 
Than ought ye to enquyre yf he hath had y* company of 
any lepre<se woman. . . A woman is nat so daungerous to be a 
lepresse to babyie with a )azare, as it shulde be a man to 
jiabyle with a lazarous woman. 

]Lepric (le’prik), a. rare“^. [ad. mod.L. 
lepric'Us, a, Gr. AcirpiNoj, f. Xcirpo Lepra: see 
Leper j^.iJ Pertaining to lepra. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 2864 J. Thomas Ated. Diet., 
L^ricus, belonging to lepra; le^ric. 
Xieprologist(lepr/?*16d5ist). rare, [f. Lepra + 
•(o)LOGiST.] A medical expert in leprous diseases. 

1900 Brit. Ated. Jrnl. 22 May 1164 With the assistance 
of a number of well-known leprologi-.ts. 

II Leproma (lepr^'vma). Path. [f. Lepra, on 
the analogy of words like ja;wwa.] A leprous 
tubercle. Hence Iiepro'matoiis a., of the nature 
of a leproma. 

2898 P. M ANSON Trop. Diseases xxvi. 385 The leproma^ 
the nerve lesions, and the lepra cell. Ibid. 397 The eyes 
also [in a leper] are sooner or later attacked, lepromatous 
growth spreading from the conjunctiva on to the cornea. 

Lepron, var. Lapron Sc, Obs., young rabbit. 

1501 Ld. Treas, Ace. Scott. (1900) II. 1x2 Ane man that 
brocht lepronis..to the King. 

Beprose (le’prt?us)^ a. Bot. [ad. L. leprdsus, 
f. Lepra.] Having a scaly or scurfy appearance ,- 
lepidote; esp. said of crustaceous lichens in which 
the thallus adheres to trees or stones like a scurf. 

2856 W. L. Lindsay Hist. Lichens 34 Leprose species 
are also exceedingly common from our sea-coasts to our 
mountain summits, i^i Leighton Lichcn-Jlora 46 Thallus 
leprose or powdery, efiuse or evanescent. 

^ In pseudo-L. combining form kproso-, with the 
meaning ‘ leprose and . . .* 

X87X Leighton Lichen-Jlora 228 L[ecanora] erysi^ .. 
leproso-granulose, thin, diffract. Ibid. 258 Thin, effuse, 
leproso-pulverulent. 

tIie*prosed,le’proxised,a. Obs. [f.l^.lepros- 
ns or Lng. Leprous a. -i- -ed^.] Made leprous. 

2550 Bale Votaries n. {2551) 96 So many sycke..leprosed 
..hanged, and deade. 2656 S. H. Golden Law 
was leprous’d as white as snow, a 2839 J. ^ 

Destiny vn. (2840) 49 And you, ye lepros’d ills.. Make your 
abidinir with the shunn’d and fear'd. 

~ /I ... 


1709 Brit. Apollo 
Scandal. 


-tLeprO'sity. Obs. [ad. sned.L. /s//vsf/Mm, 
f. leprdsus Leprous. Cf. OF. UprosiU.] 
quality or condition. In Alchevty, meta 

’’iSK Eden Decalee =8 With lhe.,lorIo>.s,« 
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leprosity may be thus described. 
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Leprosy (le'pr^si). Also 6 lepresie, 6-7 
leprosie, 7 leaprosie, leprousie. [Pad. med.L. 
*iep’ 5 sia (Du Cange has leprosta leper-house), f. 
leprostts Lepkous. Cf. It. lehbrosia.'] ^ 

1 - A loathsome disease {Elephantiasis Grteco- 
rum), which slowly eats away the body, and forms 
shining white scales on the skin ; common in 


mediaeval Europe. 

In the Eng. Bible it tenders the Heb. rCTi? qardS-athy 
Gr. Aeirpo, which seem to have been used as comprehensive 
terms for various skin diseases. 

*S 3 S Co\*ERDALE Lev. xiii. 3 Then is it surely a leprosy 
11382 WycLiF a plaage of lepre]. 1563 Mtrr. Ma^.^ Bttck- 
inghavt ci, Thy' deare doughter stroken with leprosye. 1557 
Morley Introd, Mics. 163 Like vnto a hereditarie lepresie 
in a mans bodie is vncurable without the dissolution of the 
whole. 1613 PuRCH.\s Pilsrimase 216 They say it 

procureth the Leprosie in the children which are then 
gotten. 1673 Ray yourtu Lcnv C- 71 These W^ere dry up 
and heal. .Leprosie and other Affections of the Skin. 1798 
CoLERiDCEj.^«e. Mar. nr. xi, Her skin was white as leprosy. 
j8ox CoLEBROoKE yml. in Lt/eii^l 3 ) * 7 ® Lost month, a 
y’oung man . .was going to be buried alive, on account of the 
leprosy. Ibid. 177 \Vhen one of the family dies of a leprosy, 
1863 Baring-Gould Iceland 176 The people suffer severely 
from scorbutic attacks and leprosy. 

b. Jig'^ 

1598 Rowlands Betray. Christ 14 My leprosie is a defiled 
Soule, ai 6 z 2 W. Pe.mble JFAf. (1635)9 The tongues, the 
pens, the practises of not a few discover unto us this leprosie 
of Athcisucall contempt of God's wisdome arising in their 
foreheads. 1651 Hobbes Leviath, 111. xli. 265 Such men 
as are cleansed of the Leprousie of Sin by Faith. 1751 
T. Brown Shaftesb. Charac. 237 What this leprosy of false 
knowledge may end in, I am unwilling to say'. X781 Cowper 
ExposU 96 When nations are to perish in their sins, 'Tis in 
the church the leprosy begins, 1836 Hor. Smith Tin 
Truvtp. (1876) 202 Idleness is a moral leprosy, which soon 
cats its way into the heart. 

+ e. A similar disease iu horses. Obs, 

1580 Blundevil Order Curiuf Hones Vis. iii. 2 The 
cankred mangenesse, most corntnonlie called of the old 
writers the Leprosie. Ibid. cliv. 65 b, The Leprosie or 
vniuersall manginesse, called of the old writers Elephantia. 
d. attrib. and Comb. 


1648-60 Hexham Dutch Did., de^ Kleppe van cen 
Lazarus^ the Clicket which a Leprosie man beggs Avith. 
1705^ Land. Gaz. No. 4106/4 His Cordial Antidote for 
eradicating all. .Leprosie Humours out of the Blood. 2897 
AUbutt's SysU Med. II. 62 The leprosy bacillus is by no 
means evenly distributed throughout the body. Ibid. 69 
Instances of transmission in leprosy*free countries. 

2 . A leper-house, rare-"'. 

S834 L. RiTCKic IVand. by Seine 89 A malady for which a 
few centuries ago there were more than twenty thousand 
lazarettos in Europe. In the fourteenth century, in the 
domains of the Seigneur de Courcy alone, there were ten 
of these leprosies. 

Leprous (le-pras), a. Forms: 3-5 leprus, 3, 
6-7 leperous, 4-5 leprows, -ros, -rys, 5 -rose, 
leperus, (? luprus), 5-6 leprouse, 6 leporous(e, 
lyporons(e, 7 leap(e)rouB, 3- leprous, [a. OF. 
lepres, leprous (mod.F. Upreux), ad. late L. leprds- 
its, f. lepra leprosy.] 

1 . Afflicted or tainted -ivith leprosy. 

‘Simon leprous* is a common ME. translation of Simon 
Uprosus of the Vulgate (hlatt. xxvi. 6, I^Iark xiv. i) =‘ Simon 
the leper ' of the A, V, 

a I22S Ancr. R. 148 Moiseses bond..bisemede o 5 e spitel* 
\’uel, Sc. Jmhte leprus, c *290 S. Eng. Leg. 464/79 A man of 
Jiat contreye Jiatbei^htesymond leperous. i38zNVYCLiFLctr. 
xiii. 46 A1 tyrnie that he is leprows and vncleene. tfi4oo-5o 
Alexander As h^t lepros ere & lame. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg, 216 b/i The hous of Symon leprous wnerc as our 
lord dyned. 1535 Coverdale 2 Kings v. Contents, Gehast 
Eliseus seruaunt is made leporous. 1535 Act 27 Hen. VIII, 
c. 25 All leprouse and pore beddred creatures. x6xz Bible 
Exod. iv. 6 And when bee tooke it out, behold, his hand 
was leprous as snowe. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. vi. § 24 
Leprous Egyptians, driven from their country on account 
of that loathsome distemper. 1876 Bristowe Theory Pract, 
Med. (1878) 275 The children of leprous parents are more 
likely to become affected [with leprosy] than are the chil- 
dren of healthy parents. 

d-b. Causing or inducing leprosy. Obs. 

1542 Boorde Dyetaryx\\. (1870) 271 Olde beefe .. doth 
ingender melancolye and leporouse humoures. x6o2 Sh aks. 
Ham. I. V. 64 And in the Porches of mine eares [he] did 
poure The leaprerous Distilment. 

c. Pertaining to, resembling, or accompanying, 
leprosy. 

'635-56 Cowley Daandeis it. 619 Leprous scurf o’lc his 
whole body cast. 1774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist, (1776) II, 241 
That the whiteness of the Negroe skin .. might be called 
rather a leprous crust than a natural complexion. *827-35 
Willis xas The dull pulses .. beat beneath the hot 

And leprous scales. 1875 Jowett Plato (cd. 2) III. 669 
Generating leprous eruptions and similar diseases. 1898 P. 
jNIanson Trop. Diseases xxvi. 421 Nerve stretching .. has 
been strongly advocated.. for the cure- of leprous neuralgia. 

fis- 

1598 Dallington Meth. Trav. Bjb, Who so bnngeth 
home a leprous soule and a tainted body. 1629 Milton 
Hathity 138 And leprous sin will melt from earthly mouli 
1632 Sanderson Serm. 493 Tholeaprous humour of Popery'. 
1697 Jos. Woodward Rel. See. Land. x. (1704) 176 Heal 
my leperous soul. 1796 Coleridge Sonn., Thyself redeem- 
ing from that leprous stain Nobility. 1868 Farrar Silence 
tpr, iii. (1875) 65 Her literature .. a leprous fiction which 
poisoned c\-ery virtue. 

2 , transf. Having a surface resembling the skin 
of a leper; covered with wbite scales. In Bot,^ 
Leprose, 


1620 Markham Fareio, Hush. xiii. 100 Myst and fog, 
which being naughty vapours, drawn from the infected 
parts of the earth, and falling vpon the come, doe., 
make the graine leprous. 1820 Shelley Setisit. Plant in. 
70 Spawn, weeds, and fiUh, a leprous scum. 1830 Lindley 
Mat. Syst. Bot. 68 Its leprous leaves^ superior fruit, and 
apetalous flowers, will at all times distinguish the Oleaster 
tribe. 1839 — - Introd. Bot. (ed. 3) 470 Leprous . . ; covered 
with minute peltate scales. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rtidge 
xxxi, One old leprous screen of faded Indian leather. *842 
G. Turnbull in Proc. Berzv. Hat. Club 11 . No. 10. 8 
Where lichens make the trunks all leprous. 

Alchemy. Cf. LEPBosiTi'. Obi. 

1605 Timme Quersii, 1. xiii. 58 The phylosophers haue the 
same (rc, lead] in great esteeme, . . they cal it their sunne or 
leperous gold. x6<^ tr. Paracelsus* Archidoxis i. iv. 38 The 
Quintessence of Gold is as to its Quantity, exceeding 
small ; and the residue of it is a leprous body. 

1 3 . absol. (quasi-jA) A leper. Obs. 

CX250 Kesit. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 31 Swo kam a leprus, 
a sik man, CX32S Metr. Hone. 129 This forsaid leprous was 
mada hale, c 1380 Wvchf Wh. (1880) 205 pel ben . . 
lemmans of foulc sathanas pat is foulere pan ony m^esel or 
leprous in pis world. 1464 Rolls of Parlt. V. 521/1 Certeyn 
Leprus of cure mcniabc Servauntez. 

Hence leiironaly adv., Iie'pronsness. 

147X Ripley Comp. Atch. vii. in Ashm. (1652) 170 Clens- 
yng theyer Leprosencs. 1527 Andrew Bmns^vykes Disiyll. 
ll'aiers Bij, The same water .. preservelh the body from 
leprousnes. X547 Boorde Brev. Health Pref. 6 b, Leprous- 
nes and many other infectious sicknesses. 1607 Tourneur 
Rev, Trag. iv. iv. How leprously That Office would haue 
ding'd vnto your forehead. x6ix Cotgil, Lepreserie^ 
leaprousnesse, 1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 464/2 It shone 
leprously white and blue. 

iuepronsedi variant of Leprosed a. Obs. 
tLepry. Obs. Forms: 5-7 lepry, -rie; 5 
leperij, 6 leprye, -raye, leaperie, 6-7 leprey, 
leaprie, -ry. (For the form lepre, which may 
possibly in some instances belong to this word, see 
Leper J.) [f. Leper rA® + -y.] = Leprosy. 

X430-40 Lydc. Beehas ii. xviiL (i5S4\ God . .smote him with 
leprie [ed. 1494 leprej a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ, Ord. 
(1790)43 If any ofthiscourte be infected with leperij or pesly- 
lence. 1545 BRiKKLOwZaww//. 24b, No parson, ones hauing 
theleperye,shuld comeamonge the ixingregacion of the whole. 
1563 Hyll Profit, Art Garden. (1593) 82 To heale a red 
leapry. . . Lay vpon the blisters and leaprie. 1587 Harrison 
England it xxiit (1878) i. 350 This [spring] is good for scabs 
and leaperie. x6c^ Topsell Hist. Fourf Beasts 503 The 
dust of a mole being brent, mingled with the white of an 
Egge, and anointed, vpon a sheepe, is an excellent and 
medicioable remedy against the Leprie which commeth 
oftentimes \*pon them. x62t Ainsworth Annot. Pentat, 
(1639) 66 These sundry sorts of Leprie in the body. x66o tr. 
Paracelsus* Archidoxis i. tv. 42 The Leapry Is a more 
grievous infirmity then the ChoHck fe. 
fig, 1526 Pilgr, Perf. (^V. de W. 1531) 35 Where is worse 
lepry than property in leligyon. c x^$ Ctess Pembroke 
Ps. LI. iv, Thy hisop . . shall dense the leaprie of my minde. 
X647 Ward Simp. Ccbler 17 Their breath is contagious, 
their leprey spreading. 1654 Vilvain Theol. Treat, i. 29 
A spiritual Lepry which hereditarily infects the whol Man. 

Comb, x6o8 Topsell Hist, Serpents (1658) 663 Rough, 
hard, mangy, or Icprie-like nails. 

Xieptandriu (leptce-ndrin). Chem. [f. raod.L. 
Leptandra + -in.] A bitter glucoside obtained from 
Veronica (or Leptandra) virginica. 
x88o Libr, Utirv, Knowl. VIII. 818 The resinoid extracted 
from it [leptandra or veronica virginica] has the name of 
leptandrin in the books and at the drug-stores, 
liepto-, combining form of Gr. fine, 

small, thin, delicate, used in many terms of Zoology 
and Botany: lieptocardian (-ka’idian) a. Zoot. 
[Gr. Kapbia heart], belonging^to the Leptocardii, the 
lowest group of true vertebrates, having contractile 
pulsating sinuses instead of a heart ; sb.^ a vertebrate 
belonging to this group (C^/zAjD/VA 1889). Lepto- 
ceplialan.(-se’falan), -cephaUd Ichfhyo/. 

[Gr. K€<paX.-Tj head], a fish of the family Lepto^ 
cephalidse, ZieptocephaUc (-szfre'Uk) a., having 
anarrowskoU; exhibitingleptocephaly; Ichthyoid \ 
as the designation of certain flat-fish (cf. prec.). I 
Iieptocephaly (-se’fali), naixoivness of skull, lep- 
todactyl (-dfe*ktil) Omith. [Gr. laKrvXos toe] c., 
having thin or slender toes ; sb,, a bird with slender 
toes. Leptoda'ctylous, a. [-ous], = prec, a. lep- 
todermoas (-daumos) a, Bot, [Gr.Ccp/iaskin], hav- 
ingthinskin,saidofmoss-capsuleswhenpIiable(.S>'zf. 
Soc. Lex, 1888), ^eptoglossal (-glp*sal) a. Zool. 
[Gr.7Awo’<ra tongne],of orpertaining to the division 
Leptoglossa of li2ards, having slender tongues {Cent, 
Diet.). lieptofflossate (-gip’sa) a.,leptoglossal ; 
sb., a lizard of this group {ibid,). i| leptomenin- 
gitis (-menind5ai’tis) Bath., inflammation of the 
pia mater and the arachnoid (the leptomeninges). 

II Iieptophloem (-fl^u'em) Bot. [see Phloem], in 
certain mosses ^see qaot.). Xeptopliyllous (-fi-Ios) 
a. Bot. [Gr. tpvKKov leaf], slender-leaved (Mayne 
Expos. Lex.l^^^. Iieptoprosope (-prp’s^jop) [Gr. 
•npQoomov face], narrowness of face ; the condition 
of having a long narrow-faced skull {Cetit. Diet!). 
Hence lieptoproso^lc a., having a long narrow 
face, leptorrhine (le*ptorin) a, [Gr, p\v~, pU 
nose], having a long narrow nose ; having a nasal 
index of 47 or under ; also X»eptoxrlii*niaii, 


-rhi’nic adjs. Iie’ptosperm (-sparm) [Gr. oirtpua 
seed], a plant of the genus Leptospermum of myrta- 
ceons shnibs {Cent, Diet.). Iie.-ptospora'ngiate 
(-sp(irK*n3i<?t) a. Bot, [see Sporangium], havinp 
sporangia which are developed from a single epi- 
dermic cell. 11 Leptothrlx (le'ptpfjriks) [Gr. $ptS 
hair], *a fungus belonging to the Order Schizo^ 
viyeetes, consisting of very thin and long, indis- 
tinctly segmented, straight threads^ 
also attrib. Leptoxylem Bot. [Xylem], a struc- 
ture in certain mosses (see quot.). 

1842 Brands Diet. Set. etc., *LeptocCplialans', Leiiou. 
phaiidx, the name of a family of fishes cliaracletiied by 
the smallness of the head, of which the genus Leptocethalus 
is the tjpe. 1886 Pop. Sci.Monihly XXlX 114 Many youn'' 
flat-fish . . assume that ^culiarly elongated and strange form 
known as ‘‘leptocephalic. 1882 Rev. Jan. 251 These 'Lep* 
tocephalids are small, narrow, elongate. 1864 Vogt's Lect. 
Man ii. 30 Platycephaly stands opposed to *Ieptocephaly,’ 
though connected with it by gradual transitions, a 
Hitchcock (cited in Worcester), *Lepiodactyl..Leptoda^ 
tons. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Leptodactylus, ^leptodacty- 
lous. x866 A. F lint Princ, Med. (1880) ^3 ^metimes in- 
flammation of the pia mater is denominated Meplomeningiiis, 
in distinction from pachymeningitis which is inflammation of 
the dura mater. 1889 Bennett & Murray Bot. 146 

A ■•leptophloem or rudimenta^phloem, in wKich the storing 
^ and conduction of the food-material takes place. x 85 g 
Garson in yml. Anthrvf. Inst, XVIII. 23 The midfacial 
index • , in the three Yasinese skulls . . is very constant and 
averages 54*2, making them dolichofaclal, or Meptoprosopic. 
1880 Dawkins .£rtr/yj1/fl«vii.:92The*leplorhine rhinoceros. 
x8^ J. E. Lee Romer's Bone Caves Ojeotv 31 In both the 
Wierzchow skulls the nose is leptorrhine. 1878 Bartley tr. 
TppinareCs Anthrvp. It. ii. 257 The *leptorrhinians,wilh the 
nasal skeleton elongated, i^s Atkenieutn 2 s}\>\y 
Topinard communicates documents on the nasal index of 
the living. .. 43^ per cent. were Icptorhinian .. and 43 per 
cent, mesorhiman. 1887 Garnsey Goebel's Classif Plants 
193 Two divisions of the Filicineae, the “Leptosporangiate 
and the Eusporangiate. 1877 Bennett tr. Thomi's Bot. 
259 The forms known as Termo> Bacterium, Vibrio, Spiril- 
lum, *Leptothrix, &c. *882 Pop. Set. Monthly XX. 7x8 

Bacteria attached end to end in a string form filaments of 
leptothrix. 1885 Klein Micro-Organisms 89 Long Icpto- 
thrix filaments composed of short joints." 1897 AUbutt's 
Svst. Med. IV. 743 The leptothrix fungus and spores arc 
almost invariably present in the concretions of tartar that 
gather round the teeth. 1889 Bennett & Murray Crj/Zj?/. 
Bot. 146 A •lepjoxylem or rudimentary xylem which sen'cs 
for the conduction of the transpiration-current to the lower 
portion of the sporange furnished with stomates. 

fLepto’lo^, Obs. [ad. Gr. b.firro\oy{a subtle 
discourse, quibbling, {.\(nT 6 ~s small, fine, subtle + 
-\oyla : see -logy. C£ F. leptologie^ 

x68x Blount Glossogr., Leptology, a description of mean 
and sordid things. 1823 in Crabb ; and In mod. Diets. 

II Lepton (le-ptpu). PI. lepta (-a), trrm. 
leptas. [Gr. \ivt 6 v (sc. viiHtsjia coin), neuf. of 
AfTrrds small.] a. An ancient Greek coin of the 
value of about one-fourth of a farthing ; the ‘ mite ’ 
of the Eng. versions of the N.T. b. The smallest 
coin (' centime ’) of modern Greece, being the one- 
hundredth part of a drachma. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Coin. Lepton .. oi. ai 
Si fri. Sterl. 1858 Aferc. Marino Alag. V. 86 Vessels of 
eo tons, so leptas per ton. 1877 C. Gcikie Christ Is'ii. (1879) 
687 Among others, came a poor widow, with her two Icpta. 

leptyilite (le-ptinoit). Mitt. Also leptiuite. 
[app. f, Gr, KeuTvv-ety (see next) + -ite.J The 
same as granulite. 

18, .-Dana (Wore.), Leptynite, 1879 Rutley .y/tnf. Hochs 
Xli. 211 Granulite (Weiss-stein or leptinite) is also composed 
of felspar and quartz, the felspar being orthoclase. 

tleptyntic (lepti-ntik). Med. Obs. Also 
leptimtic. [ad. late L. leptyntic-us, a. Gr. Acr- 
rvvTtn-os, f. Xiitrvvuv to make thin, f. Xi-nros thin.] 
An attenuant, 

*^2i Bailey, Leptuniicks, attenuating cutting Medicine 
which Part the Crass and viscous Humours, with their 
acute Particles. 

Ler : see Leer, Lere. 

Iierbord, Lerch, obs. ff. Larboard, Lurch. 
i'Ziere, Obs. Forms: i Iferan, KentUh 
l^ran, 2-4 leren, 2-3 learen, 3 Iseren, Orm.' 
Issrenn, 3-4 lare(n, 3-6 lere, 3-5 ler, (4 lerin), 
4-5 leere, 5 leryn, Sc, leyr, 5-9 Sc. leir, 5-8 
lear(e. AXso pa, ppie. 3 i-lsored, -learet, -lored, 
4'*5y‘lered. [OE. Ixran = OFris. Era, OS. lerian 
(Du. leereti), OHG. lh‘an (Ger. lekren), ON- Ixt'^ 
J—OTent. '^laizfan (for which Goth, has laisjan)^ 
f. *laizd Lore sbJ] 

L irans. To teach ; =Learn v, 4. In wioas 
constructions : To give instruction to (a person) ; 
to teach (a person something, or to do something) ; 
to give instruction in (a science, art, etc.). 

C900 tr. Barda's Hist, iv, iv. (1890) 272 He wais sendee 
OngoII>eode Codes word to bodienne & to Iscranne, <ixin® 
Gerefa in Anglia (i886) IX. 260 Ac ic la;re hxt he do swa 
ic mr cn-ffiS. cxi-js Lamb. Horn. 93 jlf h® balia 
Jear 5 |>es tnonnes heorte. cxzoo Or.min 18147 Sannt Johaj* 
Bapptisste comm to lasrenn pe folic to rihhlcnn here In- 
CX20S Lay. 4312 peo alche dsie bine larden luSere craned 
a 1250 Owl 4 Night. 1053 pu .. lerdest hi to don schome 
And unriht of hire lichome. X297 R. Glouc- (RolUJ 19H 
Constantin let also In ierusalem cherchen rerc & wide 
aboute dies ware cristendom to lere. <rx3*o R- 
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Mcdit. 13 Y wyl I>e lere a medytacyon. Sc.Les> 

Saints xxx. {Theodora) 700 He . . J>e bame in with hyr tuke 
to lere. 1393 Lakcl. P. PI. C. iv. 162 Hue .. lerej> hem to 
lecherie Vat louyej? here 3yftes. a 1400 Prymer 97 The wey 
of tbi'ri3lwesnesses lere thou me.^ CZ400 ApoL Loll. 35 
Prestes schal be dampned for wickidnes of J>e peple, if^^i 
lere hem not wan |>ei are vnkunnand. c 1400 tr. Secreta 
Secret:, Gov. Lordsk. 100 pe kyng thotht to do lere him vpon 
sciences, a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1856 Of alle thre 
pou oghtist be wele leerid. c 1449 Pecocic Repr. 426 He 
is .. taujt and leerid of an hoU man. 1486 Bk. St. Albans 
Ej, Lystyn to yowre dame and she shall yow lere. 15x3 
Douglas AZneis vnr. Prol. 145, I sail leir the ane lessoun 
to leys all thi pane. 1556 Lauder Tractate (1864) 151 And, 
now, geue that 50 wald be leird To bruke and to Inioye the 
eird. 1596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's^ Hist. Scot. vii. 37 Able 
to . . leir thame to knawe thair dutie. x6oo Fairfax Tasso 
XII. xl, 221, I did thee leare A lore, repugnant to thy parents 
faith. 1832-52 Motherwell in Whistle'Biukie (Sc. Son^s) 
Ser. 1. 42 ^Twas then we sat on ae laigh bink, To leir ilk 
ither lear. 

, b. To show the way to, lead, guide ; to lead 
(the way). 

c 1320 Sir Tristr. 400 To wite he r^t way pe styes for to 
lere. c 1394 P. PL Credo 343 Lere me to .som man my Crede 
for to leme. <rz42o Citron. VUod. 25 For Hengestes was 
pe first duke of hem, And into pis lond he dede hem lere. 
CT470 Henry Wallace ix. 1753 Graith gydys can thaim 
leyr. 

2 . To inform; = Learn v, 5. Const, rarely of\ 
chiefly with sb. or clause as second obj. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 21494 leuer y’ow for to lere 

Quar lijs your lauerd rode*tre. 1436-40 Lydg. Bochas Prol. 
(1554) 7 In which processe, like as 1 am leared. He [elc.l. 
c 14^ Torr. Portugal 1110, 1 wott welle ye are leiyd, My 
lordys dowghter shalle be wed To a man off myght. c 1470 
Harding Chron. lxxiii. xxii, [Arthure] also gate, as Chron- 
ycles baue vs lered, Denmarke [etc.]. 1500 Chester 

PL viii. 122 It is good that we enquyre if any the way 
can vs leere. 151^ Doucl.\s ^ueis in. ii. 156 Apollois 
ansueir .speir, Beseiking him of succouris ws to leir. a 1643 
W. Cartwright Ordinary iv. i. (1651) 60 Lore me whylk 
way he wended. 

3 . To learn, acquire knowledge of (something) ; 
to study, read (a book) ; to learn to do something. 
Also with clause as obj. 

c 1220 Bestiary 328 And 5ingid him 3 us Sis wilde der So 
5e hauen nu lered her. cxaso Gen. 4- Rce. 354 Nu wot 
adam sum-del o wo, Her-afier sal he leren mo- C1300 
Heevelok 796 Y wile with h® Range, For to leren sum god 
to getc. 1362 Langl. P, PL A. xi. 270 Thanne wrou3te 
I unwisly with alle the wyt that I lere! cxws Sc. Leg. 
Saints vt. {Thomas) 398 Wyt is pat gerris he ^nd Ite, pat 
hu lerit [nocht], & memore syne Is h^t h^^ i^ns, hu nocht 
tyne, & vndirstandynge is (etc.]. CZ400 Beryn 790 Yf yee 
lust to lere Howe they were l<leptd. CX400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xxix. X32 All h® lews . . lerez for to speke Hebrew. 
es^^o St.CuiMert (Surtees) 1548 He bade him lere John 
evangelist. 1466 Burgh Rec. Peebles (1872) 155 Master 
Jhon Doby swld haiff all the skwll, owttakand thai that 
leyryt to syng, 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixlii. 54 Thay . . 
will at na man nurtir leyr. 1552 Adp. Hamilton Catech. 
(1884) s Ane scholar quhilk is to leir ony special science. 
xs6y Gude * Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 87 Leir him to dreld, and 
traist in till him syne, 1585 Jas. I Rss. Poesie (Arb.) 37 
Then ye your self, in teaching men shall leir The rule of 
Ituing well. 1596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, I. 8 
They haue leiret nocht to defend thair townes w» v.’aHis. 
x6oo Fairfax Tasso x. xxv. 184 On that sad booke his 
shame and’losse he leared. X719 Ramsay Prol. to Orphan 
8 And lear — O mighty crimes !— to speak and act ! X724 — 
Some oy Contents Evergr. v. The sons may leir. How their 
forbeirs were unacquaint with feir. a x8x8 5 Iacneill Poems 
(1844) 124 T'was then my native strains ye leared. 

4 . absol. and intr. To acquire knowledge ; to be 

informed; s=Learn 2, 3c. Const. ^ a/. 

<1x300 Cursor M, 1832 pai wald noght lere on noe lare. 
Ibid. 19538 pat he moght of his craftes lere. c L.^g> 

Saints xxxvi. {Baptista) 958 Of pir barnis herrod send twa 
to rome, to lere. c 1384 Chaucer H, Fame n. 3 And listencth 
of my dreme to lere. 14., Parlt. Love 3 in Pol. Rel. 4 * 
L. Poems 48 Now 5ee that wull of loue lere, I counsell yow 
hat 3e cum nere. c X425 Lydg. Assembly of Cods 887 Ixithe 
to Offende, and Louyng ay to Lere. <^1460 Urbaniiatisx in 
Babees Bk., Who*so wylle of nurtur lere, Herken to me & 
3e shalle here. CX470 Henry Wallace vii. 671 Lerand at 
scule in to thair_ tendyr age. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
xli. 21 Be jeso wyiss thatvderis at 50W leir. X552 Lynde:say 
Monarche 6326 Wald God, said I, 50 did reniane all jeir, 
That 1 mycht of 3our heuinlye Lessonis leir. 1562 W1N3ET 
Cert. Tractates Wks. 1888 1 . 24 Childer of happy ingynis, 
mair able to leir than I wes to teche. 1721 Kelly Scot. 
Prov'. 13 As the old Ccck crows, the young Cock lears. 
Lere x see Lear, Leer, Lure sbf 
Le'red, ppl* Ci. Ohs. exc. dial. Also 2 leered, 
3-6 lerd, 4-5 Sc. leyryt, 5-6 lerid, -it, 9 leared. 
[pple, of Lere zi.] *= Learned. Also esp. 
in lered and lewd. 

c XX54 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 pe biscopes & lered men heora 
cursede seure. cizoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 129 pe bisshupes, 
and he o 3 re lerede pe wuneden in pe lond. a 1300 Cursor M. 
24806 pis abbot . . Was chosin . .A lerd man o mikel lare. c 1375 
Sc.Eeg. Saints xx\\..{Laurentius)']Z2 Quhethyre pai leyryt 
ore lawit ware, <71386 Chaucer Doctor's T. 283 For be 
be lewed man or elhs lered. CZ450 Holland Howlat 122 
Patriarkis and prophetis, of lerit the laif. ct^^AbceAris- 
iotillzi in Q. Eliz. Acad. 65 Bothe lewid And lerid, Magnifie 
his mageste pat most is of myght. xsoo-20 Dunbar 
Poems lx. 41 The lerit sone of erll or lord. Z556 Chron. 
Gr. Friars of Lond. (Camden) 89 The lerdemen of both 
the universytes. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss. s.v. Lare, 
He was, after all, a mensefully leared man. 

tLerer. Obs. [f. Lere v. + -er I ; cf. OHG. 
lerari (mod.G. lekrer)^ Sw. Idrare, Da. lacrer^ 
Goth, laisareis^ 


1 . A teacher. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21179 Spellers o trouth, lerers o lede. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxxxiv. 7 Cloudis are lerers of 
goddis worde. ^1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B) 164 
Bothe po reders & ^ herers has mykil nede, me penk of 
lerers. c 1440 Promp. Paru. 297/2 Lerare, , . doctor. 

2 . A learner, disciple, rare. 

c X440 Promp. Parv. 297/2 Lerare, or lemare, or he pat 
receyvythe lore, ,. discipulus. 

Large, Lergeneas, obs. Sc. ff. Large, -ness. 
j-Le-ring. Obs. [f.LEEE». + -iNGi. Cf. ON. 
Ikring^ a. learning, b. Instruction, teaching; 
doctrine. 

<t X300 Cursor M. X4811 For til him was pe lai bi-taght, 
pat he him thoru lering laght. 1340 Hampole Pr, Consc. 
170 For a man excuses noght his unkunnyng That his 
wittes uses noght in leryng. 1357 Lay Folks Catech. 28 
And all the knawing pat we have in pis world of him, Is 
ofheryng, and lerjmg and tcchyng of othir. 1377 Langl. 
P, PL B. X. 16 Antma that lady is ladde bi his lerynge, 
c 1460 J, Russell Bk. Nurture 831 Yowre sawces to make 
y shalle geue yow lerynge. 

'pLerion. Obs. [V corruptly a. F. ?Tlie 
grey dormouse. 

c 1470 Henryson Mar. Fab. \. {Parlt. Beasts) xvli, The 
mertrik , .The bowranbane and eik the lerion. 

Leripoop(e, -pup, variants of Liripoop. 
Lerk: see Lire sb. and v., dial. 

Lerkere, obs. form of Lrrker. 
tLerm, c. Obs. rare~'. [ad. OF. lermer, 
/ararer- to weep, f. /arme a tear.] inlr. To weep. 

<7x530 Ld. Berners Artk. Lyt. Bryi. (1814) 268 Whan 
Arthur sawe .. the bysshop mytred and all barefoted, hys 
herte lermed and wepte for pyte. ’ 

Lern, obs. form of Learn. 

Ziernsan (banran), a. and sb. Also lernean. 
[f. L. femge-us, Gr. A^pvatos (f. L. Lenta, Gr. 
Alpvi}, the name of a marsh in Argolis) + -an. The 
mod. use is prpb. an allusion to the Lemsean Hydra, 
a monster inhabiting this marsh.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to the Lemrea, a Linnsean 
genus of parasitic entomostracans, now limited to 
certain species infesting the gills of the cod. 

1835 Kirby Hab. 4 Inst. Attim. II. xiv. 25 A very re* 
markable Lernean parasite. 1852 Dana Crust, j. 4 I'he 
most degraded Lema:an forms have the sluggishness. .of 
the lowest worms. 

B. sb. One of the genus Lemtea. 

1835 Kirov Hdh. 4 Inst, Anim. Il.xiv. 22 The Lemeans 
..he [Cuvier] has placed. -in his fiist order of Intestinal 
Worms. 1876 Beneaen's Anim. Parasites 97 The Lermeans 
also have females excessively various in size and appearance. 
Lernceoid (IwnPoid), a. [f, mod.L. Lernsea 
(see Lebnjian) + •oiD.] Having the appeaiance of 
a Lemasan ; resembling the Lemseans. 

1846 Dana Zooph. vil. (1848) 107 ^The Lernscoid division 
appears to reach the Polj’gastrics in the Accphaloclst. 
Lemilite, erroneous form of Lennilite. 

Lerot (leTpc). Zool. [a. F. Urol, f. loir, repr. 
pop,L. gllnem {L. glir’emf gifs) dormouse.] The 
garden dormouse (Jlfyoxus niteld). 

X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, vi. i. (1862) I. 453 The middle 
[Dormouse], which be [Buffon] calls the Lerot. 1849 Sk. 
Nat, Hist., Mammalia IV, 29 The Ganlen Dormouse, or 
Lerot, . .The greater Dormouse of Shaw. 

Lerp (brp). Also laap, leurp. [Native Aus- 
tralian,] * A kind of manna secreted by an insect, 
Psylla eucalypti, and found on the leaves of the 
Mallee {^Eucalyptus dutnosd) ’ M.oxx\s, Austral Eng. 
1898. 

1848 W. Westgarth Australia Felix vi. 73 The natives 
of the Wmmera prepare a luscious drink from the laap. 
1^8 R, B. Smyth Aoorig. Victoria I. 211 Lerp. 
lLjerre(i)poop, variant of Liripoop. 

Lerret (le*ret). dial. Also lerrett, -it, [Ety- 
mology unknown.] A boat suitable for heavy seas, 
used on the coast about the Isle of Portland. ! 

1828 New Bailors Mag. 155 The ‘Portland Lenret', or 
boat adapted for approaching this extraordinary isthmus, 
‘Chesel Beach’. ..A lerret of large size, about five tons 
burden. 1869 Daily News 14 Sept,, Pilot George Brown, 
with a crew of four men, went in a ‘lerrit* to ber assist* 
ance. 1877 Y/ww 13 Sept. 4/3 In the face of such a sea., 
none other than the well known Portland ‘lerrctts * could 
have been launched or beached. xB8o T. Hardy Trumpet^ 
Major 111 . xxxW. 120 The trip in the stem of the lerret had 
quite refreshed her. 

Lerrie, lerry ; see Lurry. 

Lerrocli, variant of Larach Sc. 

Lerrup, dial, variant of Labeup. 

Les, obs. form of Leash, Less ; var, Leese. 

■ Lesar, variant of Leeser 1 Obs. 

Lesarde, obs, form of Lizard. 

LesMan (le'zbian), a. [f, L. Leshi-us, Gr. 
Aic^KOS + -AN.] Of or pertaining to the island of 
Lesbos, in the northern part of the Grecian archi- 
pelago. ZesbiatP'mle i a mason's rule made of 
lead, which could be bent to fit the curves of a 
moulding (Aristotle E/h, A^ic, v, x, 7) ; hence^^., 
a principle of judgement that is pliant and accom- 
modating. (Very common in 17th c., but app. not 
alw’aj’s correctly understood.) 

* x6oi S. Daniel 7 'oSir T.Egerton 131 That Lesbian square, 
that building fit. Plies to the wwke, not forc’th the worke 
to it. 1605T1UME II. iL xiz The composition and 


wonderful nature thereof is, as it were, a certaine example 
and Lesbian rule of our worke. x6o6 Sylvester Du Bartas 
n. IV. V. Magnif 1117 Another, leveld bythe Lesbi.in Squire 
Deep under ground (for the Foundation) joyns Well-poHsht 
Marble. <t 1628 Preston New Covt. (1630) 233 Thou coest 
not by a straight rule, but by a leaden Lesbian rule. 1702 
Rowe 11. i. 945 The Chian and the Lesbian GrapeT 

Naudes Rej. Politicsv. 18S It [artificial, 
politic Justice] IS soft and pliant enough to accommodate 
Itself as the Lesbian rule to human and popular weakness. 
X727—4J Chambers s.v. Cymatium, Lesbian cymalium 
according -to Vitruvius, is what we otherwise call talon. ’ 

Iiescun, lesezoun, obs. forms of Lesson. 
Iiese, obs. f. Leach sby and Lease, Leash. 
Lese, variant of Leese and 2. 
liesed, pa. pple. and ppl. a. Sc. Also 8 Icesed. 
[f. L. Ixs-us, pa, pple. of Ixderc to hurt + -edI.] 
That has suffered Lesion, q.v, ; damaged, injured. 

x6.. in Hector Judicial Rec. (1876) 100 (E, D. D.) To 
assythe the sd John Barr as the pairty lesed. X708 Cham* 
derlavne St. Gt. Brit. ii. ii. vi. (1743) 385 If the ordinary be 
clear to pronounce an Interlociuitor to the dissatisfaction of 
either party, he who thinks himself lesed, may get Redress. 
1724 Dr. Houstoun in Phil. Trans. XXXIII. xa The 
Elasticity of these laesed Parts was .. impair'd. 1741 A. 
Monro Anat. of Nerves (ed. 3) 34 The lesed Part of the 
Body. 

Iiese-majesty (ir-zimiE'd^esti). Civil Latv. 
Also 6 lease-, leis-, 7 leese-, 8-9 leze-. [ad. F. 
Usc’inajesid, ad. L. Ixsa majesids hurt or violated 
majesty, i.e. of the sovereign people.] Any offence 
against the sovereign authority ; treason. 

1 * 43 ^ 4 ® Lydg. Bochas iv. xii. (1494) sig. p iij, Lyst he were 
accused to theslales Of cryme called lese viagestatis.) 1536 
Bellenden C r<w. Scot. (1821) 1 . 12 Nochtwithstanding quhat* 
sumever offence of lese maj'este committit be thaim. a 1578 
Linoesay (Pitscottie) Chron. (S. T. S.) I. 397 G.D... 
was banischit in Ingland fforcertane crymes of leismaieslie, 
1609 Skene Reg. MaJ, 6 The crime, quhilk in the Civill law, 
is called the crime of lese Majestic, a 1651 Calderwood 
Hist. Ktrk (1843) H* 356 The conspirators ashamed to 
expresse the king's murther, committed this famed rapt, 
a crime of lese-majestie. ^ X726 Cavallier Mem. rk. 332, 

I confess I am loaded with the Crime of Leze Majesty*. 
x8iB Scott Hrt. Midi, xi, Perduellion is .. rauckle warse 
than lese-majesty, or the concealment of a treasonable 
purpose. 1830 jBentham Const. Code Wks. 1843 IX. 38 
Under a representative democracy .. there tan be no lese 
majesty*. 1873L0NCF. Wayside tun, Rhyme Sir Christopher 
20 Not having been at court Seemed something very little 
short Of treason or lese-majesty. 

iransf. <11649 Drumm. op Hawth. Hist. Jas. /, Wks. 
(1711) 9 King Henry[8ihl was..arebel guilty of lese-majesty 
divine. X84X Emerson Ai2/Hr<r Wks. (Bohn) 

II. 227 ^Vhy then goest thou as some, .listening worshipper 
to this saint or to that ? That is the only lese-majesty. 

H Both in Fr. and Eng., the first member of this 
word has been treated as a verb*stem, to which a 
sb. may be attached in an objective relation, form- 
ing compounds with the general sense ‘outrage 
upon the rights or dignity of* (what is expressed 
by the sb,). So in Fr. Use-catholiciU, lesefaenUi, 
lese-sociite, etc. (see Littre) ; the Eng. examples 
below are mere nonce-wds. 

X790 Burke Fr. Rev. 104 Persons whom the leze nation 
might bring under the administration of his executive 
powers. 18x4 Southey (1856) 11 . 361 AH flogging in 
schools is prohibited, as a crime of leze-Iiberty in a ffee 
country. 1831 Gen. P. Tho.mpson Exerc. (1842) I. 424 
There is scarcely an honest or independent man among 
them, who has not in some way or other been guilty of 
L^e-Toryism. 1833 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 570 
To enfeeble them [classical studies] would.. be. .in a certain 
sort, the crime of lese-humanity*. 1B70 Lowell Poems, 
Cathedial, I was a poacher on their self-presei^*e Intent 
constructively on lese-anglicism. 

Lesenge, obs. form of Lozenge. 

Ijeser(e, var, Leeser 1 Obs,\ obs. f. Lizard. 
Lesewe, variant of Leasow dial. 

Iieshfe, obs. form of Leach sb^^ and vX, Leash. 
Ijeshptmd, variant of Lispound. 

Xeb’iou (h'S^n). Also 6 Sc. lessiouB, 9 Itesion. 
[ad. F. Usion, ad. L. Ixsidn-em, n. of action f. 
Ixdere to hurt.] 

1 . Damage, injury ; a hurt or flaw, whether ma- 
terial or immaterial. 


[52 Dk. York in ElHs Orig. Lett. Ser. r. I. ir What 
ision of honour, & villany is said & reported generally 

0 the English nation. <71460 G. Ashby Dicta Philos. 
Yfye finde any spotte, fyltti, or lesion In any* personne 
in creature, Dishonnour hy’m not with derision. 1B58 
nes 5 Oct., Looking for faults, for lesions, for bubbles in 
gutta-percha. 1850 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in JmL 
'g.Soe. XXIX. 89 It the hand after being dipped [in boil- 

water] shew any sign of lesion, the offence is proven. 
5 Blackmore.^. Lorraine I. xxvi. 292 Nayjnay, Struan, 
not thus hurt by imaginary lesions. 

. Damage or detriment to one’s property or 
hts. Now only in legal use ; chiefly in Civil 

1 Seals Law, applied to such injury involved in 
ontract as may be pleaded as a ground lor set- 

F/(iSo 4) i6. Sum m.n 

his coirnes and housses, to his ] -,'2 The 

? W.O. Manning Law who^ire not 

tingehey of lesion to "Sbts ®f , 152 The 

ti K to the contest. 1875 'f riril law. i e! 

condition is a Laesion *’}’ **''• or obligations 

ISSbysUc'SLfon w ofbe person 
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LESNESS. 

3 . Path. Any morbid change in the exercise of 
functions or the texture of organs. 

1747 tr. Astruc's Fevers 301 The physician should., 
examine the lesions of the different functions of these organs. 
1808 Med. yrnt. XIX. 441 Affected witli tetanic symptoms, 
from the Imslon of a nerve. j866 A. Funt Princ. Med. 
(i85o) 185 A lesion called anthracosls of the lungs. 
yfjT* t®3S Sia W. Hamilton pisciiss. (1852) 532 The 
lesion of moral and religious principle in the delinquent 
himself. 1873 H. Rogers Ori^.Bihle\\. 58 That great moral 
lesion of man’s nature with which the Bible deals. 

Ii8Sk, obs. form of Leach shy, slice. 

Iieske, obs. form of Lask v. ; var. of Lisk. 
t Iiesness. Ohs. Forms ; 1 lesnis(B, 3, 4 les- 
nes(s0. [OE. lisnis, f. lesan, llsan to loose.] 
Absolution, redemption, forgiveness (of sins). 

c pto Lindisf. Gasp. Luke i. 63 ForSon gesohte & dyde 
lesnise [973 Ritshiv. lesnisse] folces his. c 1290 S.Fn^. Leg. 

I. •STsh'S Pou most in lesnesse of pine sunnes : hahbe’pine 
wonesingue pere. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3604, & wo so her 
is aslawe is dep him sat be In lesnesse of al is^ sinne. 1340 
Ayenb. 14 pe enlefte [article of the Creed) is to leue pe 
lesnesse of zenne. 

Iiespund, variant of Lispound. 

Xess (les), a. (sh.), adv., and conj. Forms : i 
inflected adj. Ifessa (leease_)^r«. and neut.), North- 
umb. Idassa, uninflected lees, 2-5 laase, 2-y les, 
3-7 lease, (4 lass, 4, 6 &■. lese), 4-5 las, 4- less, 
[(i) The OE. l&s adv. (occas. used quasi-sb. and as 
uninflected adj.) corresponds to OFris. /^rt— OTeut. 
type *laisiz, f. *laiso- (not elsewhere found with the 
sense ‘small’) +-te comparative suffix (see -eb3), 
which in OE. disappears by phonetic law, as in 
Bet, Xeng advs. (2) The OE. Ixssa adj. corre- 
sponds to OFris. /,?rra OTeut. type *laisizon-, f. 
*laisiz ; see above, and cf. -EH 3 A. The disap- 
pearance of the middle vowel was presumably prior 
to the WGer. change of s into r ; the OFris. Ussera 
is doubtless, like Eng. Lesseb, a new formation. 

The OTeut. type *lats(h, pre-Teut. *loisO't appears to be i 
cogn. w* Lith. small. Whether there is any I 
connexion with in Goth, leitih Httle is very j 

doubtful- Cf. the alleged Crim-Gothic lista ‘ parum | 

A. adj^ Used as the comparative of Little. 

I. In concord wth sb, expressed or understood. 

I . Of not so great size, extent, or degree (as some- 
thing mentioned or implied) ; of inferior dimen- 
sions, bulk, duration, etc, ; smaller. Opposed (in 
mod, Eng.) greater, Ohs, with reference to ma- 
terial dimensions (superseded by smalter) ; still 
current with reference to number, degree, etc. 

csooo i^LFRic Gen, i. i6 pst mare leoht to (ises d£?;es 
llhtinge and lassse leoht to hasre nihte lihtinge. e izoo 
Trin, Coll, Horn. 170 pe more fishes in pe se eten be lasse. 
zsp7 R. Glouc. (Rolfs) 11689 pe bissop .. prechede horn pat 
hii adde of dep pe lasse fere. ? a 1300 Shires% etc, Ene> in 
O, E, T45 (Jn engle londesyndon two and prytti schire, 
summe more and summe las.se. a 1300 Cursor M. 436 (GStt.) 
Summe of less \v.rr. lesse, lasse) and sum of more prise. 
1398 Trevisa Barih, De P. R. ui. iv. (1495) 51 The soulc is 
noughte more in a more body, notber lasse in a lasse body. 
<ri4oo Destr, Troy 5961 The light wax las. CZ440 Gesta 
Rom. I. iy. 10 (Harl. MS.) Hit is wreten that of too Evelis pe 
lasse Evill is to be chosyn. <;Z449 Pecock Rcfr. i. xiv, 
74 Herfore it is the lasse merveil. Z567MAPLET Gr, Forest 
49 Akoniton .. hath leaves like the Cucumber, but some* 
what more lesse and rough. ZS98 Yong Diana iii. 70 
Other klndes of lesse trees .. Iwyning about the greater. 
j6io Shaks. Temp. i. ii, ^35 Teach me how To name the 
bigger Light, and how the lesse That burne by day, and 
night. X673 Ray Zmt; C. 38 Shags.. are very like 

to Cormorants, only less, xfaa R. L’Estrance .^a^/rrxix. 
(1708) 26 Rather then bear a Less Alisfortune to Hazzard a 
Greater. _Z7i8 Prior Henry ^ Emma 430 Fine by degrees 
and beautifully less. Z7S7 Jos. Harris Coins 41 Every one 
will see and understand that 19 is less than 20. 1794 

S. WiLUAMS Vermont 83 The female is less than the male. 
x8x6 Bvron Prisoner Chilton viii, And then the sighs he 
would suppress . -grew less and Je^ xByz Morley Voltaire 
(1886) z The peculiarities of his individual genius changed 
the mind and spiritual conformation of France, and in a 
less degree, of the whole of the West. 

b. Of smaller quantity or amount ; not so much. 
Opposed to vtore. 

CX514 Guy JVartu. (A.) 1697 In lasse while pan pat was 
Might falle mani wonder cas. 1375 .9c. Leg. Saints xl. 
(W/«m«) 443 pan to pe catel pai tuk les kepe. 1484 CaxtoVI 
Fables 0/ Auian xxv, Somtyme the children whiche ben 
preysed and loued done lesse good than they whiche ben 
despreysed and hated. tS9Z Shaks. i Hen, V/, iv. iv. 34, 

I owe him little Butic, and lesse Loue. 1596 — 2 Hen. /K, 
IV. V. 7 Lesse noyse, lesse noyse. 1635 Fuller Ch. Hist, 
IX. i. § 44, The Queen knowing it less difficulty and danger 
to keep him, then to cast him out of her Dominions. 16^ 

J. Stone-Hen£' 19 We cannot yet give Credit, 
and less shall, to one Word he saith. 1667 Milton F. L. 
IV. 854 More glorie will be wonn, Or less be lost. Z669 
Sturmy i^larincPs Ma^. v. 72 With less Trouble and 
Charge. 1853 IIbimlev Ess.t Bleak House 285 We should 
then nave less crowd and no slorj*. 1853 Gladstone Sf. 
18 R^x.'Finauc, Siate'm. (1863) 5 The estimate for the 
present year cannot, I fear, be expected to be much less, if 
at all less, than 530,000/. 

c. A smaller number of; fewer. This originates 
from the OE. construction of/a-r adv. (quasi -j^.) with 
a partitive genitive. Now regarded as incorrect. 

c838 K, /Elfred Boeth.^xxv, f 5 [6J Swa mid la:s worda 
swa mid ma, swieScr we hit gereccan ma^on. 1481 Caxton 
Godfrey cl. 222 By cause he had so grete plente of men of 
hys owne counlre, he called the fewer and lasse to counseyll 


of the noble men of the Cyte. Z579 Lylv Euphues To 
Gentl. Oxf. (Arb.) 208, I tbinke there are few Vniuersities 
that haue le^c fauUes than Oxford, many that haue more. 

2 . Of lower station, condition, or rank ; inferior. 
Obs, exc. in phrases like no less a person than, 

C950 Lindisf, Gosp, Matt. xi. zi Srae uutedlice Imssa 
\Ruskw. lessaj is in ric heofna mara U of Sam. <zx200 
Moral Ode 390 Al pat is & al pat wes is wurse penne he 
[God] and lesse. <1x300 Cursor M, 12x66 Noght yee ne 
vnderstod for-pi Less i wat er yee pan i. c zaSo Wvclif 
Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 19 pis secounde feste was algatis lasse. 
c X400 Desif. Troy 2948 Ladys and oper les wemen. Z444 
Rolls o/Parlt, V. 1 13/x By colour of tenure of lasse Tenenlz. 
a r4So KnU de la Tour (1868) 14 To pqure gentilmen, or to 
other of lasse degre. c Z4S0 tr. De Imitationc i, xx. 2 a ‘ As 
ofie tymes as I was amonge men, I come a lasse man pat is 
to say les^e holy. Z609 BtBLn (Douay) Hos. Comm., Foure 
are called the greater prophetes. and twelve the lesse. z6S2 
Needham tr. Seldevls Mare Cl, 40 Cotzensis and Moses 
Maimonides besides others of a less account. 1869 Tensy* 
SON Coming of Arthur in And so there grew great tracts 
of wilderness, Wherein the beast was ever more and more, 
But man was less and less, till Arthur came. 

fb. Of action : Not so great, worthy, or excel- 
lent. Obs, rare“^. 

x68s Earl Halifax On Death Chas. //, 104 'Tis less to 
conquer, than to make Wars cease. 

f c. .Less of^ in : inferior in point of. Obs, 

Z307 Elegy Edw. /, x, God lete him ner be worse man 
Then is fader, ne lasse of myht. Z3.. E. E, Allit. P, A. 
598 pe lasse in werke to take more [is] able. 1375 Leg. 
Saints ii. {Paulus) 49 Paule wes lese of dingnite. Z535 
CovERDALE 2 Esdras v. 55 Ye are lesse of stature, then 
those that were before you. 1593 Shaics. Rich, II, ir. iii. 15 
And hope to ioy, is little lesse in ioy, Then hope enioy’d. 
*594 — Rich, III, iv. iv; 299 A Grandams name is little 
lesse in loue, Then is the doting Title of a Mother. z6S4 
Earl Mon.m. tr. Bentivoglio*s IVarrs Flanders 32 By how 
much the Regent went every day less in her authority. 

3 . Used spec, to characterize the smaller, inferior, 
or (after Latin use) younger, of two persons or 
things of the same name ; =L. minor, (Cf, lesser^ 
*p Less Britain, i* Britain the less \ Brittany. Ohs, 
exc. in the designation James the Less, and occa- 
sional imitations of this. 

C9S0 Lindisf, Gosf, Mark xv. 40 Baes iacobes leasse 
\fJacoH minoris\, zagy R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2120 To pe lasse 
brutaine per ns come aliuc none, a ztoo Cursor M. J3299 
pe less jam and sant Thomas, c Z400 Maundev. (1839) xxv. 
259 Ynde the lesse. Z432-S0 tr. Htgden (Rolls) 1. 145 Asia 
the lesse towcheth in the este parte Capjadocy. c 1550 Lloyd 
Treas, Health (1585) Sij, With .ix graines of leasse spurge 
or of Pioni. Z597 Morley Introd,Mus, Annot,, Betwixt mi 
andyh is not a foil halfe note, but is lesse then halfe a note 
by a comma : and therefore called the lesse halfe note. Z598 
Sylvester Dt*. Barias ii. ii. iv. Colmnnes 490 The Tyrant 
of lesse*Asia, Z613 Zouch Dove 30 Allan, the Earle oflesse 
Brittain. z6x4 Seloen Titles Hon, ^44 Barons with the 
rest vpward we call the Greater Nobilitte, the others beneath 
them the Lesse Nobilitie. 1^3 Macaulay Mme, D^Arblay 
Ess, 1865 III. 310 Dr. Franklin, not, as some have dreamed, 
the great Pennsylvanian Dr. Franklin, .. but Dr. Franklin 
the less. 

t b. The less -world » Microcosm, 
a 1300 Cursor M, 552 Man es clepld pe lc.sse vverld. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P, R. viii. i. (1495) 203 Man is callyd 
the lasse worlde, for he shewyth in hymsejfe lyknesse of all 
the worlde. C1400 \x,Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh, 88 It 
holdys yn him alle pe elymentz, and it is callyd pe le'sse 
world .. pe Eye [i.e. eggl of Philosophers. 2526 Fiig?-. 
Perf (W, de W. 1531) i L>^c as the great worlde was made 
perfecte in vij dayes, so y« lesse worlde, that is man, is 
made perfecte by grace in tliese vij spirituall dayes, 
i* c. Less age (Sc.) : minority. 

Z5^ Arran in St, Papers Hen, VIII, IV. 158 Not as ane 
pupile in juvente and lese aige, hot as ane maist noble 
excellent Prince of perfit mature aige. 1531 Hen. VIII 
ibid. 590 Laying apart thexcuses of m>’norite and les age. 
a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. (1846) I. 403 Money, cunjeit 
in our Soveraneis less age. 1609 Skene Reg. Majest, it. 
Ixx. § 2 Gif she being of Jes zige, falles in the warde of her 
over-lord. 

4. Preceding (t formerly also, folloiving) a nu- 
meral or other quantitative expression, used to de- 
note that the number or quantity indicated is to be 
subtracted from a larger one mentioned or implied ; 
= Minus. Also transf., used (like minus) for ‘ not 
including’, ‘ e.xcept 

O. E. Chran. an. 641 (Laud MS.) He riitode twa Ires .xxx. 
geara. c 1000 AIlfkic Cram. xlix. (Z.) 287 Man eweS eac 
mideuigmti an lies twentig, dmdeuiginti tv/am Ies twentig, 
duodetriginta twam las krittig. a 1300 Cursor M. 2168 
Tuelue scor o yeires but an lesse [Trin. saue non las]. 
e 1320 Sir Tristr. 2508 Tvelmonelh im noukes las. leaa 
Lo. Berners Erpiss. I. Ixiii. 84 This siege endured a long 
season, the space of a xi. wekes, thre dayes lesse. 160s 
Alingiiam Geom. E^it. 1, a — b is thus read a less b. or the 
remainder after b is taken from a. 1880 Goldw. Smith 
in AilanHc Monthly 213 The foundations of natural then- • 
logj-, less the mere name of Deity. 

11 5 . Used peculiarly by Shaks. wilh words ex- 
pressing or implying a negative, where the sense 
requires ‘more'. Cf. Less urfi;. 

161X Shaks. lkV«/. Tl iii. ii. 57, I ne’re heard yet, That 
any of these bolder Vices 'wanted Lesse Impudence to 
gmne-say what they did, Then to perfomie it first. — Cymb. 

fortifie her iudgement, which else an easie baiterj' 
might lay flat, for taking a Begger without lesse quality, 

LE. ahsol. (quasi-j 3 .) 


From the point of view of the modern language, these 
^bstantival uses may be referred lo the adjT, though in 
Oh. some of them originated from the adv., and the inde- 
clinable form is therefore used. 

6 . The less : that which is smaller (of two things 


.LESS, : 

compared). Also of persons : He who is or they 
who are less. 

Z413 Pilgr. Scnvle (Caxton) v. i. (1859) 70 Nedes must the 
lesse be conteyned within’ the more. zS9z Shaks. Txoo 
Gent. Ill, i. 372 The haire that couers the wit, is more then 
the wit ; for the greater hides the lesse. 2594 Daniel Cleo ^ 
paira in, Wks. (Grosart) III. 59 Nemesis ..Who. .Doth 
raze the great, and raise the lesse. z6xz Bible viL' 
7 The lesse is blessed^ of the better. 2865 J. H. Newman 
Gerontius § 3 For spirits and men by different standards 
mete The less and greater in the flow of time. 

7 . A less amount, quantity, or number {than one 
that is speciBed or implied). Less than no time: 
a jocular hyperbole for an exceedingly short lime. 

c xooo IElfric E xod. xvi. 17 And Israhelabearndydon swa' 
and gaderodon sum mare sum Imsse. cto$o Byrhtferih’s 
Haudboc in Anglia (1885) 'VIII. 304^ gif par beo la;s pon 
seofon. a 2225 Ancr. R. 6 Sum. .mei. .paie god mid lesse. 
2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI I. 403 5»f pey wi! pey move 
have lasse in pe somer tyme. a 2500 Chaucer's Dreme 2869 
Which herbe in lesse than halfe an houre Gan over all knit. 
2500-20 Dunbar Poems xv. 12 Sum askis far less than he 
servis. 2591 Shaks. T-tuo Ge7it, i. i. iii Lesse then a pound 
shall serue me for carrying your Letter. 2700 Dryden Tal. 
^ Arc. III. 841 Though less and le.ss of Emily he saw. 2809 
Malkin Gil Bias iv. vii.F 21 Trust me for sinking, burning, 
and destroying him in less than no time. 2844 Stanley 
Arnold L v. 208 Our little may be more inexcusable 
than their less was in them. 2850 Tennyson In Mem, cxi, 
Not being less but more than all The gentleness he seem’d 
to be. 2853 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1876) 192 The Turks 
of this day are still in the less than infancy of art. 2877 
Spurgeon Serm, XXIII. 588 The less said about her the 
better. 2879 mtHEV Sanskrit Gram, 236 Less than thirty 
roots form their present-system. , zMs O. W. Holmes 
Emerson i. 38 Even so late as less than half a century ago. ' 
b. Qualified adverbially by far, little, much, 
nothing, something, or phrase denoting quantity. 
Also Wi) nothing less'; for examples see No. 

It is often impossible to say whether in the combinations 
nothing less, something less^ the former word is used advb. 
or whether it is an indefinite pronoun in apposition with- 
less used absol. The combination nothing less than has 
two quite contrary senses ; in the use here treated it means 
‘quite equal to, the same thingas’ ; for the opposite meaning- 
see B. 3. . 

^2200 Vices ^ Virtues 45 5if he arrer dede litel le 
gode, 3 ar after he doS michele lasse. c 2330 R. Brusne • 
Chron. (1810) 274 For ten mark men solde a lilille bulchyn, 
Litille lesse men told a bouke of a moutoun. 2387 Trevisa 
tr. Higden (Rolls) IV, 251 lohn hadde twele dayes lasse- 
in his moder wombe. 2593 Shaks. i Hen. VI, n. v. 100 
But yet methinkes, my Fathers execution Was nothing, 
lesse then bloody Tyranny, 

t c. 0 01 Of less than, in less than ; unless. Obs. 
(For the fuller treatment of these phrases see 
Unless.) 

1^2400 Maundev, (Roxb.) xxv. 118 Na man schall come, 
nere him but lordes, o less pan he call any man till him. 
2424 Roils of Parlt, IV, 22/2 [That] no Lawe be made of' 
lasse than they yaf iherto their assent. 2462 Poston Lett. 
II. 46 Beware that ye aveniure not your person .. by the. 
See, till ye haue oder word from us, in less than your person, 
cannot be sure there as ye ar, 

B. adv. 

1 . To a less or smaller extent; in a lower degree; 
to an inferior e.xtent, amount, etc. Often in neg. 
phr., as no 7 ie the less, 7 to less, not the less : see No, 
Not, etc. ; also Natheless, Nevertheless, etc. 

rpoo tr. Bsda's Hist. v. xii[i]. (1890) 424 03er [dml] wes 
nonte pon las unaarefndlice cele haegles & snawes. cstgo 
S. Eng. Leg. I. 205/176 pe lasse he was of heom a-drad. 

« Cursor M, 11207 Ihesu crist hir barn sco bar, Hir 
child, and maiden neuer less [GOtt, neuer pe lesse). 
Chaucer Pard, Prol. ^ T, 274 If that a prince use hasar- 
drie , . He is . . Holde the lasse in reputacioun. 2422 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Priv, Priv. 242 The natural hette atte 
myde-day is lasse stronge, a 2450 Knt. de la TonrfB6S) [ 
102 No goode woman shulde .. sette the lasse hi hym 
for ani sikenesse that God sendithe. 1508 Dunbar 7 iia 
mariit •wemen 322 The mair he loutit for my luf, the les of 
him I rakit. 2542 Becok Hezvs out cf Heave7t Prol. (1542! 
A v b, His worde is, that they shoulde sanctify the Sabboih- 
day.. .But what do they lesse? 2596DALRYMPLEtr.-irr//'if^ 
Hist. Scot. I. s He fand heit and calde lesse vehement in 
Scotlande than in france. 2667 Milton P. L. iv. 478 Less 
faire, Less winning soft, less amiablie milde, Then that 
smooth watry image. 2702 De Foe TruC’bom Bng. i 47 
None t.nlk on’t more, or understand it less. 2798 Coleridge 
Anc, Mar. vi. xvii, The rock shone bright, the kiik no less. 
1808 Scott Marm. i, ii, As the fading ray Less bright and 
less was flung. 

b. Qualifying an adj. or ppl. adj. used attrib. : 
often hyphened. 

IS 93 Shaks. Rich. II, ii. i. 49 The enuy of lesse happier 
Lands. 1664 H. More Myst. Inig., A/>ol. 538 He is to 
Serve God though in that less-seemly or less-perfect 
<1x674 Milton [pitte) A Brief History of Moscovlai and ot 
other less-known Countries. London.. 1682. 2680 BuRNi^r 
Tracis I, 54 If I were writing to a less knowing Man than 
yourself. 2722 Shaftesb. Charac, (1737) II. 255 
are other over-officious and less-suspected hands. 2818 Cob- 
bett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 108 In the less-enslaved 
and towns. 1866 M. Arnold Thyrsts xv.The less practised 
eye of sanguine youth. 1875 Jowett Plato (eA. a) L 399 
Some other less-known' members of the Socratic circle. 

W, J. Tucker E. Europe 231 Less costly benefits and 
emoluments, and less extended patronage. - 

2 . Much less, still less ("p formerly also siiupiy 
less) \ used to characterize a statement or snggestion 
as still rhore unacceptable than one that has been 
already denied. . 

2632 B. JOSSON Magn. Lady iii. iii, You never foupM. 
with any, lesse, slew any. 26^ Gcrbier Counsel G ivu. 
Dimensions and Formes, which are not to be mended, less* 
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contradicted. 1671 Hilton P.'R. hi. 236 The world thou 
hast not seen, much less her glorj'. 1718 Hickes & Nelson 
y, KeitUivelt App. 5^ It is not easily to be expected that 
any should contradict those Inclinations, less that the 
Generality should do so. 1719 De Foe Crtisoe 11. xv, It 
had no power to help itself, ..much less help them, 1721 
Ramsay Content 250 Mere empty spectres ,. Which merit 
not your notice, less your care. Alod. 1 do not even suggest 
that he is negligent, still less \or much less] that he is dis- 
honest. 

3. \ Nothing less*, least of all things, anything 
rather (than the thing in question) {pbs.). Nothing 
less than : far from being, anything rather than ; 
= F. rieu moins que. (Now ravel) 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse I viljb, Therfore the before men- 
cioned boke is nothinge lesse then canonical. 1551 Robin- 
son tr. More's Utop. i. (1895) 29 He retomed again into hys 
countreye, nothynge lesse then lohyd for. 1567 Harman 
Caveat (1869) 31 _Hee , . saythe that he woulde be glad to 
take payne for his lyuinge, althoughe he mcaneth nothinge 
lesse. IS93 Shaks. Rich, 11 ^ 11. ii, 34 Bush. ’Tis nothing 
but conceit (my gracious Lady), ’Tis nothing lesse. 
1598 Grenewey Tacitus\ Aim. Nil. x. (1622) 169 The Bar- 
barous people know nothing lesse then engines and subtile 
deuises in besieging and assayling of fortresses. 1656 R. 
Robinson Christ all 158 Pretending themselves to be the 
companions of Christ, when indeed they are nothing less. 
1827 Scott Napoleon xxvii, Who, trusting to the laws.., 
expected nothing less than an attack. 

4. For OE. }>y Ixs early ME. fi les sec 
Lest conj. 

f C. conj. Unless. In early use less thaUj less 
ihaty Sc. less nor. Obs. 

1422 tr. SecretaSecret., Priy. Priv. 137 Lasse than a kynge 
..dred god. .he shall. .fall. .in a shorte tyme. i/^^Rolls 0/ 
Parlt. V. 60/2 Les<e ban Ibei] leve a sufficiaunt man.. in 
their stede. ^1470 Henry Wallace 111.304 'J'hat thai sail do 
him nocht..less it be on thaimsocbt. 1523 Douglas ^neis 

I. Prol. 233 Les than wyse autouris lene [i.e. lie]. 1353 Ken- 
nedy Tractive in Wodro^vSoc,Misc.{\^\^ 128 Les 

northismedicynebe applyitdewlie, xtisnotproffitable. 2567 
Satir. Poems Rejonn. vii. 28 Les schamefullle thair office 
thay abuse. x6ox B. Jonson PoetasUriyviX. Hor. & Treba- 
tius, Less learn’d Trebativs censure disagree. .2632 Milton 
Penserozo 56 And the mute Silence hist along, Less Philomel 
will daign a Song. 2640 Glapthorne Wit in Constable 
HI. Wks. 1874 I. 206 For Musicke, lesse the Vireinalls, 

I never car*d for any. 2760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. 
(1809) JI. 7, 1 am^ sorry, .my nothings should be talked of, 
less It should intimate that other people are less ostentatious. 
+ Less, V. Obs. Also 3-6 lasso, 4 lessi. [ME, 
lasscy lessi^ f. lasse^ lesse Less a.] 

1, iiilr. To become less, decrease. 

a 2225 Leg. Rath. 17x8 pe neauer ne linneS.nowSer ne 
lesseS, ah leasteS aa mare. ?C232S Old Age vH. in E, E. P. 
(1862^ 249, 1 lench, t len on lyme, i lasse. CX330 Artk. 4 
Merl. A24 His men lassed alway iho. €2450 Cov. Myst. 
xxlv, (Snaks. Soc.) 223 My grett desesse 1 hope xall lesse. 
1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. cxcvii. 274 Syr Thomas men 
lancastre lassed and slaked. 2483 — G. de la Tour £vij, 
And thenne'shalle lasse the pestyTence and pees shalle be. 
2496 Dives 4 Paup. (W. de W.) j. xlviL 88/1 Our synnes 
alwaye encrcaseih & lesseih noL 1502 Ord. Cr^’sten Men 
(W. de W. 1506) V. ii. 357 That [the fire] of hell is eternall, 
& neuer lesseib. 1523 Lo.^Berners Froiss. I. ccxlix. 369 
Theenglishmen were sore displeased, for theirslrength dayly 
lasted. i6ozT. Fitzherbert.^/<?/. 36Thesamin lessed when 
seuen of Sauls offspring were deliuered to the Gabaonits. 

2. trails. To make less, lessen, diminish, occas. 
const. ^=by (a certain amount). 

a 2300 E. E. Psalter xi. 2 Lessed ere sothenes fra mennes 
sones. C13X5 Shoreham 227 Hyre poer nys nou^t y-lessed. 
CX400 xx.Secreia Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 55 His dedys shall 
be defamyd, and his empir lessyd. 2429 in Rymer Foedera 
(1710) X. 420/2 Nowe that the Poeple of this Land is Lessed 
and Decressed of late tyme, by Mortaliie. ^1450 Merlin 
401 Holy cherche was lessed full sore of xx“ ihousande peple 
that ther was slain of oon. 2481 Caxtom Godfrey 264 They 
had ben mynysshed moche and lassed in the batayle. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems Ixiii. 76 It wald me sumthing satisfie, And 
less of my malancoHe. 2534 More Com/, agst, Trib, i. Wks. 
1168/2 Wee .. shall, .fynd our heartes lighted, and thereby 
the grief of our tribulacion lessed. 2562 Turner Herbal w. 

4 Polypody drielh and lesseth or thinneth the body. 1633 
P. Fletcher Poet. Misc.^^ But silence thou mayst add but 
never lesse it. 

b. To lower in position or Elation; to humble, 
degrade. 

C137S Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. {Baftista) 233 In-to man 
lessit are we, to god bat we ma grewande be. ^2400 
Prymer (1891) 18 Thou hast lassed hym a litel fro angeles, 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour L vij, Yf she tooke hyni her 
parentes and frendes shold hold her lassed and hyndered. 

c. pass. To decrease (in respect of 

1 1520 Barclay yugurih 19 But for all this suffrance of 
Adberball; the mynde of Jugurth was nat more pacified, 
nor lessed of his cruelte, 

-less (les), suffix, forming adjs. The OE. l^as, 
like its equivalents in the other Teut. langs. (see 
Lease a., Loose al), was used in the sense * devoid 

(of)Vfree(fromy,bothasaseparaleadj., governing 
-the genitive, as in firena Idas free from crimes, and 
(more frequently) as the second element of com- 
pounds, the first element being a sb., as infdcnldas 
guileless, wlfldas without a wife. The adj., as a 
separate word in the relevant sense, did not survive 
into ME., and the ending ’leas became a mere sufiix, 
which was, and still is, very freely attached to sbs. 
to form adjs. with privative sense. 

In many instances the sb. to which the suffix was 
attached was a noun of action, coincident in form 
with the stem of a related vb., and some of the 
Vql. YI. 


adjs. so formed had the sense 'not to be — ed', 

' un able *, as in countless, numberless. On the 

supposed analogy of these words, the suffix has 
been appended to many verbs, as in abashless, 
dauntless, describeless, expressless, quenchless, resist- 
less, tireless, f topless ( ~ not overtopped), weariless. 

Of the very common recent use of the suffix in 
the formation of nonce-wds. a few examples are 
subjoined, 

2840 Thackeray Catherine iv. Moneyless, wifeless, horse- 
less, corporal-less, 2870 Furnivall Boorde's Introd. etc. 
Pref. 14 The possibility that the undated dedicationless 
Wyer was issued before 1542. 1885 Athenxum 22 Dec. 764 
Butcherless, bakerless, tailorless, coblerless, doctorless, 
bookless, milkless, postless . . jungle. 2892 W. H. Hudson 
Nat. La Plata 136 These peaceful gnatless days. 2897 
Mary Kingsley IK Africa 341, ‘I have not brought my 
card-case with me.’. .1 said I was similarly card-caseless. 
Lesse, obs. form of Leach sb.'^ 

Lesse, var. Lease a. and sb.-, v.3,Leese 
t Lessed, ppl- d. Her. Obs. In 5 lassed. [f. 
Less v. + -edI.] (See quot.) 

i486 Bk. St. AlbatCs, Her. bij b, A lassed colarmure is 
on the moderis parte, A lassed cootarmure is calde the 
coote of a gentylwoman hauyng lyuelode weddyd to a man 
hauyng noo cootarmure. 

Lessee (lesr). Also <5-7 leas(s)ee, 7 lesse, 
[a. AF. lessee, OF, lessd, pa. pple. of lesser, Ussier, 
mod.F. laisser to Ie.Tve; see Lease v.3 and -ee.J 
A person to whom a lease is granted ; a tenant 
under a lease. 

[a 2482 Lixtleton Insl. § 57 11 y atl le Feoffor, Sc le 
Feoffee, le Donor Si le Donee, le Lessor Sc le Lessee.] 1495 
Act II Hen. VII, c. 9 § 2 Lessees.. (shall] fynde goode and 
suffyeient suertle- 1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 8 The 
lessees . . shall defalke, ^ate, and retetne. .as muche of the 
rentes dewe to the lessouns, as the! can proue, to haue 
expended on the same pauinge. 2587 Harrison England 
n. xii. (1877) 1. 242 If the leassee be thought to be worth an 
hundred pounds. 1614 W. B. Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2) 
260 The Lesse most leaudly the rent did retaine. 2683 
Pettus Fleta Min. ir. 17 The Leasees of our Society did 
work the Mines of Consumlock and Talibont. 1B17 W. 
Selwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 1209 If executrix of 
lessee for years of a rectory take husband, the husband and 
wife may (etc.]. *884 Yates Recoil. I. v. 187 The lessee . . 
placed my name on his free list, and for years I went to his 
theatre once or twice a week. 

‘ Hence licssee'ship, the condition or position of 


a lessee. 

x8i2 Holt in Examiner 28 Dec.* 831/2 That lesseeship 
was worth nothing. 1884 Yates RecolL 1 . v. 286 Mr, E. T. 
Smith .. in hts time entered On theatrical lesseeship on a 
large and varied scale. 

Lessen (le*s’n), V. Also 4 lasnen, 5 lessyn, 
7 leasen. [f. Less a. + -en 5 i.] 

1. intr. To become less in size, quantity, amount, 
scope, etc. j to decrease. 

23. . E. E. Aim. P. B, 438 penne lasned pe link pat large 
wat2 are. Ibid. 441 penne lasned pe I05 lowkande togeder, 
1423 Jas, 1 Kingis Q. 187 Quhen lessen gan my sore. 
1480 Caxton Chrou, Eng. iv, For kyng Goffarus peple 
might every day encrease mo & mo & Brule's lebsen. 2633 
P, Fi.etcher Purple Isl. i. xli, The world might die to live, 
and lessen to increase. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World 
{1840) 262 The river . , lessened every step we went, a 2728 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Pcss. i. (1729) I. 5 ^ A Flint of 
Cylindric Figure, only lessening a little toward each end. 
*745 Wesley Answ. Ch. 10 My Regard for them lessen'd. 
1798 LaNdor Gebir i. 182, I . . seemed to lessen and shrink 
up with cold. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. I. New year's Eve, In 
proportion as the years both lessen and shorten. 

2. To decrease in apparent size by the effect of 
distance : orig, said with reference to a bird’s flight 
(also reft.'). 

261X Shaks. Cymb. v, v. 472 The Romalne Eagle From 
South to West, on wing soaring aloft Lessen’d her selfe, 
and in the Beames o* ih’ Sun So vanish’d. 1660 Fuller 
Mlxt Contenrpl. v. 9The wealth of the Land doth begin 
(to use the Faulconer’s phrase) to flie to lessen, a 1720 
Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Whs. (1753) I. 93 Away she 
flies, ..She lessens to us, and is lost at last, aiqjt Gray 
Ode Pleas./r. Viciss, ii, The sky-lark .. lessening from the 
dazzled sight Melts intoairand liquid light. 1795-7 Southey 
yuvenile ^ Minor P. Poet. Wks. II. 5b As the while sail is 
lessening from tby view. 1807 J. Barlow Columb. i. 195 
Spain, lessening to a chart, beneath it SAvims. 2859 Kincs- 
i.EY Misc, (x86o) 1 . 145 The warm dark roof lessening a« ay 
into endless gloom. 

3. trails. To make less in size, quantity, amount, 
scope, etc. ; to diminish. 

a 2400-50 Alexander 5368 Ser, if kou lessen iny life, na 
lowere (jou Wynnes. £’2440 yacoPs Well 196 To lessyn his 
blood in blood-letyng. 1530 Palsgr. 607/1 His treasure 
is lessened sythc I knewe hym first. 1632 Heywood 
ssi Pt. Iron Age i. Wks. 1874 III, 283 It could not.. 
Leasen xny zealc to you. 26sx Hobbes Leidaflu iv. xlvi. 
373 Other things that serve to lessen the dependance of 
Subjects. 27x3 Steele EngUshm. No. 34. 220 The late 
Tax upon Books and Pamphlets will lessen the Number of 
Scriblers. 1748 Anson’s Voy. i. vi. 60 We once or twice 
lessened our water to forty fathom. 2793 Blackstone's 
Comm. I. 277 note. The Increase of our paper has only a 
tendency to lessen the value of money at home. 2850 Haw- 
thorne Scarlet L. XV. (1879) *99 She upbraided herself for 
the sentiment, but could not overcome or lessen it, 2878 
-Jevons prim. Pal. Econ. 64 It is one thing to lessen the 
hours of work; it is another thing to increase the rate of 
wages per hour. 

absol. x6ii Shaks. iii. iii. 23 Consider, When you 

aboue perceiue me like a Crow, That it is Place, which 
lessen's, and sets off. 


t b. Math. ? To reduce (an equation). Obs. 

_ 167S Glauvill jSk. iii._i5 How to convert the false Roots 
into true, to avoid Fractions, and to lessen ^Equations. 

f a. pass. To suffer loss or curtailment of ; to 
be reduced in (some quality). Obs. . 

C1400 tr. Stcrela Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 114 Kepe be fro 
vche mysauentrons man, (^it ys lesnyd of any membre. 
1647 N. BacoH Dnc. Govt. Eng. 1. xvIl I1739) 34 The Lords 
.thus lessened in their judiciary power. 1691 T. HUCEjcJcc 
Netu Invent. 38 Lessened, .in that only quality upon which 
pur Fnggats most value themselves. 1793 Nelson ei Feb 
m Nicolas Disp. 11845) I- 301. I will not suffer any poor 
.fellow to be lessened of his due. 

4. To make less in estimation, represent as less ; 
to extenuate, palliate (faults); to disparage, cast 
a slur upon. Ohs. or arch. 

2585 Fetherstone tr. Calvin on Acts xxvi. 12. 564 They 
goe about to lessen or paint [L. extenuate auifucare\ these 
thinges, for which they ought humbly .. 10 craue pardon. 
1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 14 They obscure the 
brightnesse of this our sunne of righleousnesse, and lessen 
the merits of his sufferings. 1677 Wycherley PL Dealer 

1. i. 2, 1 never attempted to abuse, or lessen any person, 

in my life. 1714 Steele No. 24 (1723) 143 When- 

ever. .you have the evil Spirit upon you to les.sen any Body 
you hear commended. 2769 yuniiis Lett, xxviii. 129, I am 
far from wishing to lessen the merit of this single bene- 
volent action. 1799 Nelson 9 Nov, in Nicolas DUp. 
(1845) IV. 96 Your Royal Highness will not believe that 
I mean to lessen the conduct of the Army; I have the 
highest jespect for them all. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers 
Flor. .vii. 290 The meaner pleasure with which the ordinary 
observer often exerts himself to lessen a heroic figure. 

f 5. To lower the dignity, position, or character 
of; to humble; to degrade, demean. Obs. 

nix654 Selden Table-l. (Arb.) 69 The making of new 
Lords lessens all the rest. 2667 Milton P. L. hi. 304 Nor 
shalt thou, by descending to assume Mans Nature, less’n 
or degrade thine owne. 1706 Prior Ode to Queen 192 
When swift-wing’d rumour told .. How lessen'd from the 
fie/d Bavar was fled. 2706 De Foe yure Div. xif. 243 
King Charles the First. .when ever he invaded their Privi- 
ledges, had the Misfortune to see bis Mistake, and lessen 
himself, by undoing all he had done before, a 27x5 Burnet 
Own Time (1724) 1 . 245 It lessened him much in esteem of 
all the world. 27S8 Disinterested Love I. 102 (F, H.). 

Lessened (le s’nd), ppl. a. [f. prec. ■+ -ED 1 .] 
Diminished. 

1676 Dryden Aureug-z. i. X2 You hold the Glass, but turn 
the Perspective; And farther off the lessen’d Object drive. 
x8x2 W. R. Spencer Poems Ded., My eyes Upon its 
lessen’d garland casting. 2827 Dawson in Pari. Deb. 6 
The prospect of a lessened expenditure, 28B0 Bridges 
London Snoiv, Shorter P. ill. ii, With lessened load a few 
carts creak and blunder. 

Lessening (le-s’nii;), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. -h 
-JNoi.] The action of Lessen v., in various senses. 
Diminution; f a degradation, disparagement. 

2428 Surtees Misc, (1888) 8 Lessenyng of y^ sumes of y« 
paymentes. 1631 Massinger Beleeve as you list v. ii, 1 take 
It as A lessening of my torments. 2662 Pepvs Diary 12 Nov., 
Though I love the play as much as ever I did, yet I do not 
like the puppets atal), but think it to be a lessening to it. 
2692 Locke Educ,% 214 Their Thoughts run after Play and 
Pleasure, wherein they take it as a Lessening to be conlroU'd. 
2724 Mandeville Fab. Bees (2725) I. 292 We contribute to 
the relief of him we have compassion with, and are instru- 
mental to the le.ssening of his sorrows. 2732 Sir C. WocAN 
in Swifi's (2842) II, 669/2 The very distinction (of 
English and Irish] carries in the face of It a lessening, and 
strikes the fancy with the ungrateful idea of niLserj’. 2892 
Athemennt 18 Apr. 503/3 There is no lessening of this 
defect, but rather increase, 

tb. See Lessen v. 2 . Ohs, 

2^7 Collier Immor. Stage ii, (1730) 47 A Flight of 
Madness, like a Faulcon’s I^essening, makes them the more 
gaz’d at ! 

Le’SSeniug, ppi. a. [f. as prec. -h -INO 2 .] 
tl. Jn transitive senses : Disparaging; degrading, 
lowering. Obs. 

2674 N. Fairfax Bulk Cp Selv. 138 This kind of leaping 
not being successive, but all together, 'tis but even a lessen- 
ing and underly way of speaking to call it Motion. 1704 
T. Abra.Mule iw i. 1965 I'll strip off this vile less- 

ening Habit And deck myself with all the Pomp of War. 
rt 1705 Berkeley Comm..pL Bk. Wks, 1871 IV. 426 The 
most lessening, vilifying appellations. 2711 Apdiso^.v Sped. 
No. 255 f 8 Such Indecencies as are lessening to his Repu- 
tation. 

2. In intr. senses : Growing less, diminishing. 

2730 Swift P<nver 0/ Time, If .Mountains sink to Vales, 

if (Jities die. And less’ning Rivers mourn their Fountains 
dry. 2792 S. Rogers Mem. ii. 45 From Guineas 

coast pursue the lessening sail. 1810 Scott Lady 0/ L. t. 

XV, And of the trackers of the deer Scarce half the lessening 
pack was near. 1895 P, White Ring's Diary S Amongst 
the lessening throng of dancers. 

3jesser ^le*s 9 i), a. and adv. [A doable com- 
parative, f. Less a. -h -eb 3 .] 

A. ad/. .. 

1 . —Less or. Chiefly, and now only, nsed 
2459 Inv . in Poston Ldt. I. 478 Item, ij. pillowes ofjynen 
clothe of a lasser assyse. ibid. 487 Item, U- ^un > ^ 
Crete, of one sorte. Item, ij., lasse, ofanoth>Tsor • . , ' 

lij. lesser aundiris. 1552HULOET, 'r/thnns 

to tnalte it lesser or Thyoner. rsSt T- Nokton C^hms 
Inst . I. 29 To offer Sacrifices to 'P'"* V ,'?¥he crater 
dead men of honor. 2621 Bible Geiu 1. ni'cht. 

light to rale the day, aad ‘h' ^igh ^ 

1698 FRVER.< 4 cr. E . India <5- P » * 7 * c,,// * /?. iv. 

at variance with their Prince. lyS® 15 J„„,;clc^-rtues. 

xxiv, These lesser and if I “y,™°'^h‘iTe 1 ghTc 7 tSeir 

descent, the lesser is the resistance lucy 
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LESSON. 


LBSSEENESS. 

atr. 184* Tennysom Lockslcy Hnll 151 'Woman the 
lesser man. 1863 Kinglake Crimea (1876) I. x. 145 The 
lesser minds gave way to the greater. 1896 Howells /w* 
presiions Exp. 259 The lights of lesser craft dipped by, 
and came and went in the distance. 

ellipt. 1489 Caxton Fayies 0/ A. it. xx. 135 Thre other 
connes wherofone grete and two lesser. 1594 Barnficld 
Jiff. Sheph. II. Iv, For lesser cet^e, when greater griefes 
begin. x6^ Barrow Euclid i. iii. To lake away the 
line BE equal to the lesser A. 1665 Bovle Occas. Reff.xv. 
xiv, The parting with a great Fortune, as freely as with a 
lesser. 17x0 Prideaux Orix. Tithes ii. 61 It must be either 
for a larger portion, or for a lesser. 1842 James M. Eiiistetn 
I. x. 185 ^Vhen the lesser of the two scoundrels comes to me. 

•fb. Followed by than. Obs, 

*579 Fulke Heskius' Pari. 115 This is in nothing lesser 
then that, 1673 Ray Journ. Lcno C. 40 We judged it 
JAmsterdamj to be.. lesser than one half of London. 1692 
S. Patrick Anew. Touchstone In these, none was greater 
or lesser than another. X710 Prideaux Orix^ Tithes \\. 62 
The work and duty of the Christian Priesthood is lesser 
than was that of the Levitlcal. 

2 . In special or technical use, opposed to greater. 
a. Astron. in the names of certain constellations, 
■as the Lesser Bear. ' f Also lesser circle^ a ‘ small 
circle ’ of a sphere {phs.'). Also Geog, in Lesser Asia 
(nowarf/:.), Asia Minor, b. Mus. Applied to in- 
tervals which are now usually called Minor, c. in 
the names of plants and animals. Anat. e. For 
lesser excomviunicatioitj line, litany, see the sbs. 

a. 1551, X727-SX [see Greater 4al. 1559 W. Cun- 
mscHAM Cojwiijg’n G/ftssc 39 The ilip lesser Circles, which 
are the tropicke of Cancer, the tropick of Capricome, the 
circle Articke, and the circle Antarticke. 1594 Circle 
sb. 2 a). x6x3 J. Dennys Beer. A ngling in, xxi, When cold 
Boreas . . Lookes out from vnderneath the lesser beare. 
1676 Moxon Tutor Astron.{<t^.^ 22X Canis Minor, the 
Lesser Dog. 1768 Hume National Char., Essays xx, 
Throughout. .Greece, the Lesser Asia, Sicily [etc.]. 

b. X674, X727-5X [see Greater «!. 4 b]. x8i8 Busby Craw/. 
Mus. 323 Lesser Sixth, with Lesser Third. 1855 Browning 
Toccata Galuppls viij Those lesser thirds so plaintive, sixths 
diminished, sigh on sigh. 1873 Bridges Shorter P. i. xiv, 
But let the viol lead the melody. With lesser intervals, and 
plaintive moan Of sinking semitone. 1876 Stainer & Bar- 
rett Did. Mus. Terms, Lesser, minor, as : vsiik the lesser 
third, in the minor key ; lesser sixth, a minor sixth. 

C. 1678 Ray IPillughbys Orniih, 144 The lesser Reed- 
Sparrow. x822 Couch in Linman Trans. XIV. 75 Lesser 
forked Hake. 1837 Macgillivray Withering s Brit. Plants 
(ed. 4) 341 Lesser Cat’S'tall or Reed-mace.^ x86x Miss Pratt 
Flower. PI. V. 190 Common Frog-bit. . .This plant was called 
by the old writers Lesser Water Lily. 

d. 1842 E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. (cd, 2) ^10 The lesser 
Internal cutaneous nerve or nerve of Wnsberg. X872 
Mivart Elem. AnaU x8o The lesser ischiatic noten. 

3 . Comb., as lesser-angled, -sized adjs, 

X713 G. C. Pref. H. More's Div. Dial, vi, The lesser*sized 
Bodies. 1889 Anthony's Photogr, Bull, II. 4 A longer- 
focussed and lesser-angled lens, 

fB. adv. Less. In quot. 1625 = 10 less pur- 
pose. Obs. 

1594 Shaks. ///, rrr. iv'. 54, I thinke there’s neuer 
a man in Christendome Can lesser hide his loue, or hate, 
then bee. x6xx — Cymb. v. v. 187 He (true Knight) No 
lesser of her Honour confident Then I did truly finde her. 

A 1625 Fletcher Laws Candy w. i, I was an care-witness 
'When this young man spoke lesser then he acted, And had 
the souldiers voice to heipe him out. 

+ Iie*sserness. Obs. rare^'^, [f, Lesseu + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being lesser. 

1540 Sir T. \yYAT in St. Papers Hen. VIII, Vlll. 241 In 
the origtnall it hathe no such relation to Icssemes or 
greiternes of parsones. 

t Losses, Hunting. Obs. Also 7leagses. 
fa. obs. F. laisses (also laiz in Godefroy ; cf. mod.P'. 
laissies\ quasi Meavings’, ?f, laisser to leave.] 
Tbe dung of a * ravenous’ animal, as a wild boar, 
wolf, or bear. 

14.. Master of the Game (MS. Bodl. 546I If. 75 He sbal 
elepe fumes of an bert croteynge, of a bukke and of he roo 
bukkc, of ^ wilde boor, & of blake beestys. & ofwolfes, he 
shal elepe it lesses. 1576 Tcrberv. Ventrie 97 In beasts of 
ravyne or pray, as the bore, the beare and such like, they 
'shall be called the Lesses. x6ix Cotcr., Laisses, the lesses 
(or dung) of a wild Boare, Wolfe, or Beare. x6i6 Bullo- 
•rar, Lesses, dongue of a rauenous beast, as of a Beare, 
Bore, etc. 1630 [see Fiants]. 1711 Puckle Club (1817) 90 
At last. falling upon the fumeis of a deer, the lesses of. a 
badger. X807 Slortsmatls Did. s.v. Bear, [Bears] cast 
•their lesses sometimes in round croteys. 

Iie’ssest, a, Obs. or dial. [L Less a. -est, 
after less'eri\ Least. (Also absoli) 

X5S3 Becon Reliqnes of Rome (1563) 200* Betwene two 
euils the lessest is to be^ chosen. ^ a 1564 — Humble Suppllc. 
Wk.s, III. 2$ If these spiteful spiritual Sorcerers can not do 
the lessest, we can neuer beleue, that they are able to doc 
’the grwlest. 1823 Moor Suffolk IVords 513 Lessest, least. 
Someliines leasest— lessest — lessest— little, and litilest, 

Xiesshe, obs. form of Lease sb.^, Leash. 
t Le'ssian, a. Obs. [f. name of Leonard 
Lcssi'Us (died 1623 )+ -an.] Of or pertaining to 
Lessius, esp. in Lessian diet (see quot. 1656). 

i6ss/Baylv Life, Fisher 1. 3 Austerely curbing his wanton 
appetite with the most spare and Lessian dyet. 1656 Blount 
Glcssexr., Lessian, pertaining to Lessius. a modern Writer, 
who wrote a Rule of severe temperance, wherein he pre- 
scribed Fourteen Ounces every day, whence that Is called 
a Lessian Diet. 1677 Temple Ess., (7 om/ W ks. 1731 1. 144 
.Nor can this be determined by Mea.sures and Weights, or 
.any general Lessian Rules, a 1694 Tillotson Senn. Evil 
• Cmxtousness Wks. 1717 I. 264 All the Religion he values 
himself upon, is a strict observance of the Lessian diet, which 


hi! recommends to those few that can deny themselves to 
Dine with him. . < v ' 

tLessilver. Ohs. [Etym., sense, and form 
doubtful. The form lef-silverSxi 1706, possibly the 
original, would point to Leave sb, Cf. Ladt-sil- 
VER (ladesilvet^^ lathe silver (s«v» Lathe sb?- b).] 

zzzi Placit. Essexi'^eX.^xxs Placit. Abhr.fiZw) 212 He 

.. aliis pascentibus. .pro quolibet cquo 11 den. pullano 
oiiinque bidentibus i den. que prasstacio vocatur Lessylyer. 
czxoo Battle Abbey Caj/wwa/^ (CTamden) 60 Debet etiam 
quilibet corum pro quolibet animali aetatc duorum annwum 
vel amplius, dare domino ad festum Sancti Johannis Bap- 
tistai unum denarium quod vocatur Lesselver. X706 Phil- 
lips (ed. Kersey), />A«m*.. In the Forest-Law, a Duty paid 
by the Tenants to the iRird, for le.aye to plough and sow m 
the time of Pannage, or Mast-feeding. In some Places, it 
is call’d Lcf silver, or Lyef silver. 

t Iie*ssing, [f.LE9s.z/. + -iNGL] The 

nntinn nf the vcrb Less t lesscning, diminution; 


abatement. . 

CX340 Hampole Prose Tr. (x866) 4 This es full joye. .and 
if we vse it we sail be fyllyde euer withowttyne lessynge. 
*357 hay Folks Ca/tc//. 335 In lessynefLA/;/^ MS. lessyng] 
of payne. CX37S Sc. Leg, Saints xli. {Agnes) 5 As of ha- 
bundance is na lesstng na of his riches ne mynissmg. 1438 
BnkeAlex. Great loy To get lessing of my torment, c 1440 
Jacob's Welt 196 A lessyng of blood doth awey be maladye. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixvi. 100 Quhilk is ane lessing of 
my pane. 

I/essioun, obs. Sc. fonn of Lesion. 

Iiessit, -3rt, wk. pa. t. Leese z/.i 
Lessive (le'siv). rare. • [ad. F. lessivt'.-i^. 
lixTva neut. pi. adj. used as sb.] A lye of wood- 
ashes, soap-suds, etc., used in washing. 

1826 (J. R. Best! 4 Vrs. France 303 The lessive, so the 
washing is called from the wood ashes employed in it. 1875 
Fortnum Majolica vi. 59 Take out the wares and allow 
them to soak in a lessive of soap-suds. 

Lessness (le'snes). rare. [f. Less n. -f -NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being less ; inferiority. 

1635 Gill Sacr. Philos. 59 Otherwise there should bee a 
greaternesse in being, and a lessenesse in working. 1889 
Moule Seer. Prayer v. (1890) 84 Unspeakable lessness, 
dependence and obligation. 

XieSSOU (le'san, les’n), sb. Forms : 3 lescun, 
3-5 lesaoun.lesaun, (4le8(c)zoun, 5 lession, les- 
sown'), 4~5 leasone, 5, 7 lessen, 4- lesson, [ad. 
OF. lecon, F. le(on%—lj. lectidn-em^ n. of action f. 
leglre to read. Cf. Lection,] 

1 1 . The action of reading. Obs. 

1382 WvcLiF Ecclus. Prol., Aftir that hymself he 3af more 
to besynesse of lessoun [L. esd diligetliiam leclionis) of 
lawe, and of profeles. 

t b. A public reading ; a lecture ; also, a course 
of lectures. Obs. 

c 1340 Cursor M, 10123 heading (Laud), Lystyn now to my 
lesson That wille here of the concepcion. CX375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints it. {Paulus) 61 lerome ws sais in his lessone bat 
[etc.). ax4yo Gregory Chron. (Camd.; 230 Doctor Ive 
kepte the scolys at Poulys. .and there he radde fulle nobylle 
lessonnys to preve that Crystc was lorde of alle. c 1500 
in Peacock Stat. Cambr. (1841) App. A. p.xxx, The Bedell 
shall fett every Inceptour in Arte to Scolys to rede his 
solemn Lesson. 1546 R. Smith Def Sacram. Altar title- 

& , Reader of the Kynges Majesties Lesson in His Grace’s 
niversilie of Oxforde. 1599 Life More in Wordsw. Eccl, 
(1853) II. 52 He red openly in S* Laurence churclie 
London, Austin’s booke De Civitate Dei. . .His lesson was 
much frequented. 1724 R, Wodrow Life Jas. IVodrcnu 
(1828)27 He waited on the divinity lessons of- that great 
man Mr. Robert Baillie. 

transf. ^ c 1645 Howell (1650) 1. 187 His wife falling 
to read him a loud lesson. 


2 . Eccl. A portion of Scripture or other sacred 
writing read at divine service. 

Now chiefly applied to the portion of the O. T. (‘first 
]esson ') and to that of the N. T. C second lesson ’) appointed 
in the Church of England to be read at Morning and 
Evening Prayer, (For/rA/^r/<r«<7A, see Proper a.) In the 
technical language of ritual, the word lesson is not applied 
to the Gospel of ihe mass, but sometimes to the Epistle. 

A 1225 Ancr. R. 22 SiggeS Dirige, mit )>reo psalmes, & 
mit breo lescuns eueriche niht sunderltche. c 1330 Spec. Gy 
JVanu. 500 pu moH ben ofie in onsoun And in reding of 
lesczoun. f 1386 Chaucer Prol. 709 Wei koude he rede a 
lesson or a storic. c 1406 Table in IVycliffs Bible IV. 683 
Here bigynnelh a rule, that telliih in whiche chapitris of 
the bible mai fynde the lessouns, pistils, and gospels, that 
ben rad in the cbirche al the 5cer, after the vss of Salisbire 
c 1422 Hoccleve Learn to Die 925 The .ix«. lesson which is 
rad In holy chirche vp-on all halwen day. X54&<9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com. prayer Ord. Holy Script., The olde 'i'eslament is 
appoynted for the first Lessons .. the newe-, . for the second 
Lessons, xdox Wood Ath. Oxon. 11.525 May it please your 
Maj. It IS the proper lesson for the day, as appears by the 
Kalendar. *802, 1865 l^ee LccriONARYj. 1883 Cath. Did. 
.iiBqj) 554/2 Our Breviar>’ lemons for the first noctum. Ibid. 
555/* J hejr [the Greeks ] daily offices contain no lessons 
IVom Scripture. 1895 H. Littleiiales Prynner Pref. x 
Dirige (ftLatms). ConsLsting of 3 Nocturns ; each composed 
of:— 3 Psalms. .3 Lessons. ^ 

•3. A portion of a book or dictated matter, to be 
studied by the pupil for repetition to the teacher. 
Hence, something that is or is to be learnt. 

axzziAfKr. R. 66 Eue,. told hire [the serpent] al bet 
lescun >et God bwe hefde ilered. a 1300 Cursor M. 68:;q 
builk was bi lessun and W lare. 1303 R. Brunne Handl 
■Svune^zz Catun .. techyh chyldnm bys lessun, ‘5eue no 
charge to dremys feic.}.' 1362 Langu P. PI. a! v. 118 

hurst I leorncdetol>'3calcssunortweyne, Andwikkedliche 

or to weie wm m3*n o^r lessun. c 1374 Chaucer Troyl]^ 
HI. 34 (83) His lesson, Jiat he wende konne, To preyen ^ ire 


is burgh his wit y-ronne. i486 Bk. St. Albans jL ij b, Forr- 
geet not this lession for thyng that may fall' 1516 Pil^y 

Perf. (W, de W. 153*) *80, 1 beshrewe his herteyUaught 

the that lesson. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 1. i. 295 To karne 
Any hard Lesson that may do thee good. 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 605 This Psaphon. .had let them flic into 
the Woods, where chanting their lesson, they inchanted the 
rude people. 1716 Bolingbroke Ref. Exile (1777)352 [ 
learned this important I^son long ago. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. Helps, Helps in the manage.-^ To teach a horse 
.his lessons, there are seven helps, or aids, to be known. 
These are the voice, rod [etc.]. 18x8 Byron Ch. Har. iv] 
' Ixxv, The drill’d dull lesson, forced down word by word! 
1838 James Robber iv, The mind moralised upon it, and the 
heart took the lesson home. 1861 J, Edmond Childr. Ch. 
at Home iii. 47 They should be industrious at their lessons! 
! tb. iransf. Subject of discourse. Ohs. 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 318 Now salle we lume 
ageyn tille our owen lessoun, C13S0 Will. Palermi^^ 
But for to telle be atiryng of Jxit child .. It wold lengebbis 
lessoun a ful long while. 


4 . A continuous portion of teaching given to a 
j)upil or class at one time; one of the portions 
into which a course of instruction in any subject 
•is divided. To give, take lessons: to give, receive 
systematic instructions a specified subject. Hence 
occas. in text-books, a section of such length as to 
be suitable to be studied continuously. 

CX290 S. Efig. Leg, I. A37/216 Euereche dai bl cuslomehe 
seide bis oresun, he nolde bi-leue for no scole, ne for no 
lessoun. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De^ P. R. i. (1495) 2 In the 
fyrste lesson that i toke thenne i lerned a. and b. And 
other letters by her names. 1660 Pepvs Diary 21 June, 
Mr, Blagrave. did give me a lesson upon the flageolcUe. 
*73* LEDiARD.S'r//n7r II. ix.305 The conversation.. was.. not 
less profitable, .than their lessons. 1854 Thackeray AV ii’- 
comes I. il 22 A distinguished officer . . engaged in London 
in giving private lessons on the fiddle. Ibid. Tom Newcome 
took no French lessons on a Sunday. 

b. transf. An occurrence from which instruction 
may be gained; an instructive example; a rebuke 
or punishment calculated to prevent a repetition of 
tbe offence. 

A 1586 Sidney .^^nTArfiA II. (1590) 1x9 b, She wouldc glue 
her a lesson for walking so late, that should [etc.]. 1821 
Lamb Elia Sen i, Dist. Corresp,, The kangaroos,, with 
■those little short fore puds, looking like a le^son framed by 
nature to the pickpocket. 2850 L. Hvkt Autobiog. I. iii. 
94 He [a monitor] showed me a knot in a long handkerchief, 
and told, me I should receive a lesson from that handker- 
chief every day, with the addition of a fresh knot every time. 
1B82 T. L. Watson Life R, S, Candlish xiii. 140. His self- 
denial in the little things of daily life was a constant lesson. 
1^00 R. T, Drummond Apost. Teach.-l^ Tecuh. cf Christ 
ii. 77 Christ is their Teacher. He is also their Lesson: not 
His words only, but His Life. 

1 5 . Mns. a. An exercise ; a composition serving 
an educational purpose, b. A piece to be per- 
formed, a performance. Obs. 

*593 itstle) A New Booke of Citterne Lessons. ^1596 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr, iii. i. 60 My Lessons make no musicke in three 
parts. 1622 Dekker & AIassincer Virg.Mari. u ii3,stflt 
direct., A lessen of Cornets. i6z6 Bacon Sylva § 161 Ul 
there be a Recorder made, with two Fipples, at each end 
one .. and let two play the same Lesson upon it, at an 

Unison. 1640 Antipodes v.ix. stage direct., AsQltmnt 

lesson upon the Recorders. xWs Chas. II in Julia 
>vright Henrietta cf Orleans (1894) 214, 1 have heere sent 
you some lessons for the guittar. 1674 Playford Skill 
Mus, n. 1X2 Lessons' for the Violin by Letters are pnekt 
on four lines .. but Lessons by Notes are prick’d upon five 
Lines. 1754 Richardson Grandison (i7Sr) VI. xviii. 7^ 
She made Lucy give us a lesson on the harpsichord, loii 
Busby Did. Mus. (ed. 3), Lesson, a word formerly used W 
most composers to signify those exercises for the harpsichord 
or piano-forte which are now more generally called sonatas 
The length, variety, and style of Amjuaix.. entirely depend 
on the fancy and abilities of the composer, and the class 01 
practitioners for whose use the pieces are designed. 

6. fl//W^.and Cotnb.y’ox, lesson-hook, -hour, ■viortj\ 

lesson-piece, a piece of material on which to prac- 
■tise needlework. 

1863 W.G. Blackie Better Days Wrkng. PeopU\.yiki^ 
25 Superior *Iesson-books. 1890 ‘ L. Falconer ’ M Ik. lx( 

I. 24 Her *lesson-hour was not till the afternoon. xp 47 
•Medwin Life Shelley IL 59 Receiving, .part of the 
money. x88o Plain Hints Needle-.vork 36 Let e.nch child 
work a .. button-hole on her *lesson-piece in blue cotton. 

ILesson (le-san), v. [f. Lesson sb.'\ 

1 . Irons. "To give a lesson or lessons to, to in- 
struct, teach ; to admonish, rebuke. Const. 
and with inf. or dependent clause. Also, To bnng 
into or U (.a certain state) by lessoning. 

, »SS5 W. Watreman Fardle Fachm ii. x. ==3 H= J’'* 
harkened the complainte of his felowes, and lessoncd t 

1586 J. Hooker Hist. Irel. in Holinshed II 7/ 
Willing to lesson you with sound and sage aduise. * 3 

J. Hayward tr. BiondCs Eromena xio M*tanconc .. 

before hand lessoned him what he should say. a xoox r ui- 
Worthies, Kent (1662) 11. 58 To lesson the Clergy to CM 
themselves with Decency without sumptuousness, ‘ 

Erastus' Treat. Excomntun. 20 The Disciples //,•./ 

severelylesson’d by theSynagogue. lyfisCuuRCHiLL^w 

n, Each Stripling, lesson’d by his Sire, "Knew when to c j 

when to retire, a 1774 Goldsm. Sum. Exp. 

• • - , short time lc?®'''“ 


II. 361 When the eye has been for a short time 1 


IJCRK* 


to ocular succession, there will arise [etc.]. *795 

Lett., to R. Burke Wks. 1842 II. 459 It ought to " 
anto an abhorrence of the abuse of our own power i 
own day. 18x2 Byron Ch, Har. ii. Ixviii, To rest the vwr 
and to soothe the sad, Doth lesson happier men. *»5 • 
Warner Hills of Shatemuc xxviii. 312 If you will . 
me to find trouble is no trouble .. I will thank >'ou Jy 
for that. 1873 Symokds Grk. Pods vil 196 Oedipus has 


LESSONING. 
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LET. 


purged and lessoned to humlUly before the throne of Zeus. 
1887 Ruskin Prxieriia 1 1 . 230 There was yet another young 
draughtsman in Florence, who lessoned me to purpose. 

absoi, 1807 D. Gilson Serin, Pract. Subj. x, 21X The 
apostle lessons well when he says that the man who pro- 
videth not for his own hath denied the faith. 

2 . To teach (a thing) as a lesson, to inculcate. 

xSai [see the «.]. 

Hence Le ssoned///, a, 

xSax Joanna Baillie Melr. Le^.y Columbus xlli, Better 
than lesson’d saw. 

Ztessoning (le^ssnitj). [f. Lesson v, + -ing*.] 
The action of the .vb. Lesson ; the action of giving 
a lesson or lessons ; instruction, admonition. 

X583 Golding Calvin on Dent, cxxxit. 81 1 No longer any 
lessoning or warnings to be hearkened vnto. rzxdip 
Fotherbv Atheom. ii. i. § i (1622) 171 As being conscious 
vnto himselfe, euen by Natures inward lessoning, that his 
seruice is due vnto him [God], 1791 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 

V. V. 220 lily la^t day , . was filled with . . packing, leave- 
taking, bills-paying, and lessoning to Mdle. Jacobi. 1812 

W. Taylor in Monthly Ma^. XXXIII. 239 Our national 
usages and lessenings. 1887 Ruskin Prxterita II. 206, 
1 never needed lessoning more in the principles of the three 
great arts. 

lessor (lesp*j). Also 6 leas(s)or, -our, 6-7 
lessour(e, 7 leaser, [a. AF. lessor^ les 50 w\ f. 
lesser : see Lease v, and -or.] One who grants 
a lease ; one who lets (property) on lease. 

[1278 Act 6 Ed. Ij Stat. Glouc. c. 4 Estahli est qe apre.s Ics 
deus annz passez eit le lessour accioun a'demander la terre 
en demeine. a 1481 Littleton /«x/. § 57 Le Les-^or est 
properment lou un home le^sa a vn auter certaine terres ou 
tenements purterme de vie ou pur terme des ans, ou a tener 
a volunt.J 1487 Act 4 Hen. K//, c. 16 The Occupier and 
termer of theym from thense be discharged ayenst his lessour 
of the rente reserued vpon the same leeses. *533-4 
Lessee]. 1592 West \st Pt. Symbol. § 43 Where the 
leassor graunlelh his lands or other things to the leassee. 
a 1626 Bacon Max. <5* Uses Com, Law xii. (1636) 52 If 
tenant for life and his lessor joyne in a lease for yeares, 
1715 Act I Geo. /, Stat. n. c. 55 § i A Verdict shall be given 
for the Lessor of the Plaintiff In such Ejectment. X813 
Vancouver Agric. Devon 442 Tenants for lives are now 
most commonly obliged, on the death of certain persons 
named in their leases, to surrender to their lessors their best 
beast. x88o BlACKMOre Mary Anerley II. ii. 27 The 
lessee being bound to a multitude of things, and the lessor 
to little more than acceptance of the rent. 

L 8 S 30 W, obs. form of Leasow, 
lest (lest), conj. Forms: i "pf l^a Jie, p© l^s 
}3e, p0 Iffiste, 2 pi les tS©, 3-5 last(e, lest©, les, 
3 less©, 4-8 leest, 4-5 lyat(e, 6-8 Sc. leist, 6-9 
leaat(e, 4- lest. [OE. phrase /y hks lit. 
‘whereby less* »= L. quominus (// instrumental 
of the dem. and rel. pron. + Ixs Less a. relative 
particle). In ME. the first word of the phrase was 
dropped, and les ])e became Us te in accordance with 
the general rule that / after s changed into /.] 

1 . Used as a negative particle of intention or pur- 
pose, introducing a clause expressive of something 
to be prevented or guarded against ; =-L. Eng. 
that . . not, for fear that. 

cxoooW^x, Goip. John v. 14 Ne synga bu hc-lass H 
on sumon bingon wyrs setide. <1x100 m Napier O.E. 
Glosses i. 3675 Ne . . o^emlerit, b® l«este gehremde. c xx7S 
Lamb. H out. 1 1 7 VnderfoS sleore bi les 3 e god iwurSe wrao 
wiS eou. a 1240 Lo/song in Cott. Horn. 209 Ne bi-hold J>u 
ham [mine sunnen] ncrut Teste bu wreoke liam on me. c 133a 
Spec. Gy Wanv. 856 Go, man, while bat bu hast liht. Lest 
be of-take b® derke niht, <rx38s Chaucer L. G. IV. 723 
Thisbe, I-kept. .fful streyle lyst they dedyn sum folye. 1393 
Langl. P. pi. C. XXI. 337 Ich sotelide how ich mygnte Lette 
hem bat louede hym nat lest b®i wolde hym martrye. 
0x400-30 Alexander 732 (Ashm.) Haue a gud eje, Les 
\pHbUn MS. lest) on bme ane here-eflerward pine ossyngis 
H5t. Ibid, 1372 (Dubl.) And band hir..Lest sho flechett or 
faylelt with fyfe score ankers. 1526 Tindale Mark xiii. 5 
Take hede lest eny mandeceave you. 1567 Gude ^ Godlie B, 
(S, I'.S.) 41 That he my fyve brciher aduerteis may, Leist 
lhay in to this cairfull place discend. 1399 H. Buttes Dyets 
drie Dinner Aivb, I he which least 1 should seeme only 
idlely to wish, I have [etc]. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 41 
Forge your work as true as you can, least it cost you great 
pains at the Vice. 2741 Richardson Pamela (1824) 1 , 175 
But, least you should be alarmed, if I don’t come home by 
ten, don’t expect me. 1793 Burns May a draw 

wooer' vi, Bui owre my left shouther 1 gae him a blink 
Leest neebours might say 1 was saucy. ^ 1797 Jefferson 
lyrit. (1859) IV. 174 Nobody scarcely will venture to buy 
or draw bills, lest they should be paid there in depreciated 
currency. x8is W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. II, 454, 
I did not like to ^v^ite to you without the book at my elbow, 
least I should misremember. *833 Cormvalt 262 Look to 
the Purser well, lest he look to himself too well. 1897 R, 
Kipling Recessional, Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 

fb. Lest that', in the same sense. Obs. 

C1400 Lanfranc's Cirttrg. 43 Noujt to hot a medycine, 
lesje bat he make b® lyme toswellyn. 1426 Lydc. De Guit, 
Pilgr. 8204 Lyst that she were wroth with me, 1 suffrede. 
<ri49x Ckast. Goddes Chyld. 9 Leest that ye lese him in 
your owne defawle, 1359 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 
115 Least that the difiicultie of the thing mighte somwhat 
discouragie you, I will [etc.]. 

t C. Lest when =L. nequando : lest at any time. 

<**300 E. E. Psalter li. 12 Gripes lare, leswhen [Vulg. 
nequando] lauerd wrethide be. a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
cxxxix. 9 Forsake me noght leswhen [L. ne /brie] b^i be 
heghid. 

2 .- Used, after .verbs of fearing, or phrases indi- 
cating apprehension or danger, to introduce a clause 


expressing the event that is feared ; equivalent to 
the L. ne^ and in Eng. often admitting of being 
replaced by that (without accompanying negative). 

cxooo iELFRic xxxii. 11 For bant be ic hine [Esau] 
swiSeondrade, be be he cume and ofslea bas modra mid 
hiora cildum. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 104x5 pe king was 
nei for drede wod. .Laste be king of fraunce & mansing him 
ssolde ssende. r 1350 IK/VV, Paleme 953 He was a-drad to 
be deb sche him dere xvold. ?<zz4oo Arthur 2B9 \Ve 
dowieb last he wcl do soo. For he ys hlyghty know ber-too. 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon Ixii. 214 My hert irymblelh for 
fere leest he be deed. 1560 Daus tr. Sleiiiane's Comm. 270 
There is daunger, lest or euer they be ready, the enemy 
wyl haue inuaded hiscounlrey. *596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. 1. 95 A reuerend feir. .leist lhay offend in things 
of honeslie. 1657 Austen Emit Trees i. 42 All the danger 
is least we take too much liberty herein. 1750 H. Walpole 
Le/L (1846) II. 316 Lady Catherine grew frightened, lest 
her infanta should vex herself sick. 1823 F. Clissold 
Ascent Mt. Blanc 20, I felt a strong inclination to sleep, 
and feared lest I should drop down. x88x Punch 29 Oct. 
x^ Fearing lest they should succumb. 

Xiest, obs. form of Last, Least, List sh, and v. 
IiGstage, Leste, obs. ff. Lastage, Least. 
Ijest(e, wk. pa. t. and pple. of Leesb v.^ 
Iieste(n, obs. form of Last Listen. 
^estercock (le*stsjkpk). dial. [f. OCornish 
tester a ship, Breton /estr, Irish leastar small boat 
+ Cock r 3 . 3 ] (See quots.) 

x6o2 Carew Cornwall 34 Upon the North coast where 
Want of good harbours denieth safe roade to the fisher boats, 
they have a device of two sticks- filled with corks and 
crossed flallong, out of whose midst there riseth a thred, 
and at the same hangelh a saile; to this engine termed a 
Lcslercock, they tie one end of their Boulter. 1880 IK 
Comw. Gtoss.f Les/eixock, a toy-boat sent out before the 
wind by fishermen in rough weather with a .string of hooks. 
•Me’Strigon. Ohs. lad. h. jLxsliy^n-es pi., 
Gr. AaiaTpvy6v‘€i a cannibal people of Italy (Horn, 
Odyss, X. 1 1 6).] An inhuman monster, a cannibal. 
So Ziestrlgo'niaii, in the same sense. 

1391 Sylvester Du Bartas r. vi. 388 Inhumane Monster, 
halefull Lestrigon. *636 Blount Glossogr., Lesirigons, a 
kind of giants or fierce people of Italy, often mentioned in 
the Odysses of Homer. 1693 Dryden's Juvenal xiv, (1697) 
342 Lest.,theIrSonsshould. .become. .Tyrants, Lestrigons, 
and Cannibals to their Servants. <11887 Jefferies 

4 Hedgerow (1889) 70 They were perfect cannibals with the 
tongue, perfect Lestrigonians. 

tlie'Sty, a. Sc. Obs. rare’~‘^. [?repr. OE. 

f. lisl skill.] Skilful, sagacious. 

1423 Jas. I Kinps Q< civii, There sawe I .. The lesty 
beuer, and the ravin bare, 

Iiesue, obs. form ofLEAsow. 

Lesrxm, Sc. form of Leesome. 
i" Xae'Sure. Obs. [ad. late I. Ixsura, f. L. liedSre, 
to hurt.] Hurt, injury, wound. Cf.LESioN. 
0x429 Pallad. on Hush. ni. 733 And xxx foot a-sonder 
for lesure Is hem to sette, 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 
46 He venquyshd b^^ causyd b® lesure. CX460 O. Ashby 
Dicta Philos. 648 Of xvhom ye shal haue no shame ne 
lesure. 

L0sur(e, -uwe,leswa,-w(u)e, obs. ff. Leasow, 
]^et (let), Forms; 2-6 lette, //, letten, 4 
leet, leit, 4-5 late, let©, 4-6 lat, 4-9 lett, 5 lytt, 

6 leatte, 4— let. [f. Let Hindrance, stop- 
page, obstruction; also, something that hinders, 
an impediment. Now arch.": most common in 
phrase let or hindrance. (Cf. ME, Lite.) 

In ME, verse the phr. withoutien let (Sc. but let) is 

frequent, often as a mere expletive. 

<t 1x75 Cott. Horn. 259 Ooer hit wro ^exTOSse iper pine of 
be deaSe b® h® her o 3 er efter mid eoeb’ce lette. 

ri27S Lay. 4572 He b^htc habbe Delgan cwenc of Dene- 
marche ac him com mochel lette [01205 lotting] ase^ him 
was alre lo^si, a 1300 Cursor M. 7393 (Gott.) k^^i did 
him fett widuten lelt. Ibid. 8123 (Coil.) On nan-kyn lim , 
ne had b^i i*' ilkan war sette. ^ 137S I 

Barbour Bruce h. 179 Syne to Scone in by raid he, I 
And wes maid king but langir let. 1387 Trevisa Higden I 
(Rolls) II. 321 Moyses , . hadde a lette of bis longe. *390 
Gower ConjT. II. 92 Ther ben othre vices slowe, Whiche 
unto love don gret lette. If thou thin herte upon hem 
sette, 1432 Paston Leit. I. 31 For the ..eschuyng of eny 
thing that mighte yeve empeschement or let therto. 1313 
Douglas uEneis v, xii. 142 Qubat is the let I may the 
nocht embrace? iS4S Raynold Byrth Mankynde i. ii. 
(1634) 21 By which mcanes the foresayd^ muscles haue 
the lesse impediment or let in their motion. 1549 Act 3 
4 Edit}, yiy c. X § 2 The said Offices have remained void 
for a long Time, to the great Let of Justice. 1562 Bulleyn 
Bk. Simples 53 b, The herbe wil growe in Englande also, 
if xdleneswer not thelet. 1603 Knolles 7>/f^-x(i62i) 

218 After which so great a vicioric.,thc Turks without let. 
or stay overran all the countrey. 1607 Middleton Michael' 
mas Term iv. i. He may undoubtedly enter upon it without 
the let. or molestation of any man. 1635 Barriffe Mil. 
Discipl. xcv. (16431 306 Vneven, rough, bushie, and hilly 
grounds, are all lets and impediments to the horse. 1640 
Brome Sparagus Card, 1. ii. Wks. 1873 III. 123 Love., 
through a thousand lets will find a way To his desired 
end. 1649 Arnway Tablet (ed. 2) 67 As singularity of 
Gifts recompenced His naturall letlnspeech. X704F.FULLER 
Med. Gymn. (1711) 2<x> There is a great Lett of insensible 
Perspiration. 17x0 Berkei.ey Princ. Hunt, Knowl. Introd, 

5 4 Those lets and difficulties, which sta^ and embarrass 
the mind in its search after truth. ^1842 b. Lover Handy 
Andy viii. 79 At last all let and hindrance to the merr>» 
lady ceased by the sudden death of her husband. 2857 
Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art iL 159 Each man would have a 
portion of time to himself in which he was allowed to do 
what he chose without let or inquiry. 2867 Freeman 
Norm. Couq. (1876) I. v. 370 The enemy .wought his will 


without let or hindrance. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. Ill, 
xxi. 532 To maintain quarrels .. to the let and disturbance 
of the common law. 

2 . Fives, Rackets,Ts.xsd Lawn-tennis. Obstruc- 
tion of the ball in certain ways specified in the rules, 
on account of which the ball must be served again. 

187X ; Stonehenge ’ Rural Sports (ed. 9) 63s/i [Rackets.] 
After the service . . a ball hitting the gallery-netting, posts 
or cushions, in returning from the front wall, is a let. 1883 
I^ws Lawn^ Tennis, It is a let if the ball served touch 
the net, provided the serxice be otherwise good. .. In case 
of a let, the service or stroke counts for nothing, and the 
Server shall serve again. 2890 A. C. Ainger Fives in Tennis, 
etc. (Badm. Libr.) 465 Rules. A ‘let ’ maybe claimed when 
a player is in any way prevented from returning or impeded 
in his attempt to return the ball by one of the opposite side. 

atirib. x8^ Pleydell-Bouverie Rackets in Tennis, etc. 
(Badm. Libr.) 403 Do not be absurdly modest about claiming 
a ‘let* ball. 


Ijei/ (let), [f. Let A letting for hire 
or rent. (The sense in the first quot. is doubtful.) 

2684 in A. Nora Royds Reg. Par, P'elkirk (1896) 3 By ye 
Ancyant Lett it amounts to 35 Pounds Yearly. 2838 
Dickens AVc/x. xxiv, ‘We've had a pretty good Let,’ 
said Mr. Crummies. * Four front places m the centre, and 
the xvhole of the stage-box.* 1868 Perth. Jrul. 18 June, 
John Dewar, at the Farm, will show the Boundaries; and 
the Conditions of Let may be learned on application. 2878 
Daily News 24 Oct. 6/6 The reason the stair was not in- 
cluded in the lease was that the executors wanted to utilise 
it for the empty rooms, and make a separate let of it. 

3 jet (kt), v,^ Pa. t. and pa. pple. let. Forms: 
I l^tan, Northnmb. 16 ta, {y^rd sing. pres. ind. 
16 tt©s), 2-3 Iceten, {flrtn. -enn), 3 leaten, leo- 
ten, (3rt/ sing, lat, let), 2-4 leten, 3-4 laten, 

3- 6 lato, let©, latt(e, lette, 3-S lett, 3-9 (now 
dial.') lat, 4 leet(e, 4-5 latyn, 4-6 Sc. leit, 5 lait, 
laatyn, leett, 3- let. Pa. 1 . 1 16 t(t, 16 ot, North- 
nmb. leort, {2nd pi. letten), 3 liet, 3-5 lett, leet, 
{■^rd pi. iBBtten), 3-6 lete, lette, 4 leite,lat, 4-5 
Sc. leyt, 4-6 Sc. leit, 5 late, 6 Sc. lait, luit, lut(e, 
8-9 Sc. loot, 2- let, weak : 5-6 letid, 5 lettid, 
7 -ed. Pa. pple. i (se) Iffiten, 3 ilete(n, ilet, 
(i)late, 3-5 leten, -in, 5 leeten, 3-5 latin, 3-6 
laten, 4 ylat, ylet(e, ilaten, 4-5 (y)l0te, lattyn, 

4- 6 lattin, 5-7 lett, 5-9 (now dialt) letten, 6 
letton, lat(t)ne, lette, leate, 7, 9 Sc. latten, 
9 ^Tf.lotten, looten, 7-9 lett, 4- let. [A Com.Teut. 
reduplicating str, vb. ; OE, Ixtan (Northumb, letcC)^ 
pa. t. ///, leort (chiefly Anglian and poet.\ pa. pple. 
lelsleUf corresponds to OFris. ///g, pa. t, ///, ///, 
pa, pple. leten, OS. Idlany pa, t, liet, lit, pa. pple. 
gildian (Du. lalau, pa, t. liet, pa. pple. gelaten^, 
OHG, Id^an, pa. t. Hat;, pa. pple. gilbtfin (MHG. 
Idxpn, pa. t. liez^y also shortened Ibn, pa. t. lie, pa. 
pp\t. gil&n\ mod.G. lasscn, pa. t. liesz, pa. pple, 
gelassen), ON. lata, pa. t. lit, pa. pple. Idlenn (S\v, 
lata, Da. lade), Goth. lHa?t, pa. t. laildt. The 
root, Teut. r^pre-Teut. */«/-, is related by 
ablaut to Teut. */g/- (whence Late c.) pre-Teut. 
*lad- (whence L. lassns weary) ; Brugmann com- 
pares Gr. ^1756/1/^ (Hesychius) ‘ to be weary \ The 
primary sense of the vb. would thus seem to be ‘ to 
let go through xveariness, to neglect * ; cf. the de- 
velopment of the Romanic synonym (F. laisseri^ 
L. laxdre, f. laxns loose). In all the Teut. langs., 
however, the word has the same senses as in OE. 

The shortening of the root vowel (which is curiously 
parallel to the change of MHG. la^en into mod.G. lassen) 
has not been satisfactorily explained, and no precisely 
analogous instance has been found, though in the \hs.pret 
and get the normal lengthening of OE. e in open syllables 
has not taken place before t, and the OE. /a are very 
generally shortened before d and /, as in dread, bread, 
breath,] 

I. To leax’e ; to allow to pass. 


fl. Irons. To allow to remain ; to leave behind ; 
) abstain from taking away, using, consuming, 
scupying, etc. Obs. 

J71 Blickl. Horn. 125 Hwilce hwile hinewUle Drihlen her 
I worlds iKtan. 0x20$ Lay. 14778 Saxes . . letten i [»issen 
nde wiues &: heore children, c 1220 Bestiary 777 .Among^ 
en a sweie srnel he let her of his holi spel. c 1300 Haveiok 
124 Summe in gripes bi ]« her Drawen ware, and laten 
:r, 13.. Coer de L. 4136 Slondjmg hous u'>’l he non lete. 
1- . Guy ik^ar^tr. (A.) 1620 Herhaudes bodi wib him he bar, 
or he nold it noujl lete bar. <rx 330 ^ lf^aru>. axS 

nd saf to man fre power. -pe euel to late and god to 
1374 (i:HAUCER Boeth. IV. pr. iv. loi (Camb. MS.) As *he 
yse folk ther nis no place Helen to hate b^t is to 
: hale hath no place amonges wyse men. 

0Jr6556 If men wojde ther-geyn appose The naked ley. 
id lete the glose. 156* Hollybush Horn, ^popf J" 
at pouder growe little wormes, let the sax^ To 

lAK^ Wvd. T. I. ii. 41 II® 

: him there a Monctb, behind the Gest P 

rling. x6St tr. De-las-Coveras' Don Femse 76 He askea 

5 where I let niy traine. 

fb. To loose one’s hold of, let go. Ws. 

iz^Gcn.)iEx. .8.1 Qund iacob. Sc nc tele .c no,t. 

I 3 in bliscing on me bc 3 wro^t. . ♦« Ip-rve out 

-2. To leave undone, om.t to ^ ““j 
nit (in reading, recitation, 

•e complement, to lenve undone, etc.. See also 
^ aloM {iSh). Obs. - 
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cgoo lx. Bmda's Hisi. Pref. (1890) 4 pzEt ic sylfonjeat, ne 
let ic unwrilen. a xz *5 A/icr. R, 8 peos..beoo alle me 
freo wille to donne o^jer to leten hwon me euer wule. Jbid.^ 
38 Hwo se j7Unche3 to longe lete pt psalmes. /1230 //«// 
Meid. 17 pu wult lete lehiliche ik. abeore bliSellche pe derf 
bat tu drehest. 1340 Aycnb, 74 Hit ne is na^t ynoj to lete 
pe kueades: bote me lycrny pet guod to done. 

fb. with inf. as Dbj.\ To omit or forbear io 
do something. Cf. Let £'.2 2, to which some of 
the instances given here may belong. Ohs. 

CX330 R. Brunne Ckron, (1810) 80 Chefe justise he satte, 
J>e soihe to atrie, For lefe no loth to lette pe right lawe to 
guye. CX3S0 Will. Palenie ti86 Letles nou3_l for 5oure 
fiues 50ur lord forto socoure. CX400 Maundev. iv. (1839) ay 
5if thou lette to go, thou schalt have a gret harm. i:x45o 
St. Ctiihbert (Surtees) 4918 It was nygnt, parfore he lett 
to fyght, hot bade day lyght 1535 Coverdale Ecchtx. 
xvlii. 22 Let not to praye allwaye. 1558-68 Warde tr. 
Alexis' Seer. 41 b, Let not in the meane tyme to use other 
remedies. 1593 Shaks. Liter. lo Colaiine .* did not let To 
praise the cleare vnmatched red and white. 1604 Edmonds 
Observ. Cxsar's Comm. y8 Thereupon he did not let to put 
them in mind of his opinion. 1620 Bradford Piyittoutfi 
Plant, ix. (1856) 7«; Ther was a proud and very profane 
yonge man t'vhol did not let to tell them [the sick], that he 
hoped to help to cast halfe of them over board befoni they 
came to their jurneys end. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav, 
ii. 4 How violent soever the Tempest was..wc letted not to 
discover the isles of Curia [etc.]- 

f c. ahsol. and intr. To desist, forbear. Const. 
of from. Cf. Let 2. Ohs. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 75 pe haue 3 michel sineged and 
nele lete ne hete. <1x310 in Wright Lyric P. xxxvii. 103 
Thus hit geth biluene hem tuo, That on sailh, let, that 
other seyih, do. CX374 Chaucer Troylns il. X45i (1500) 
Now spek, now prey, now pitously compleyne, Lat not for 
nyce sharte, or drede, or slouthe. CX380 Sir Ferumb. 224 
‘ Let of byspeche ‘ke Erl hym saide. fi4ooZ)«/r. Troy^\i 
He sware..All tho couenaundes to kepe, & for no cause let. 
Ibid. 6458 He light doune full lyuely, lettid he noght. 
£1450 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. F.) 8$ Oifere or lete, 
whethere thu list. «rx4So St. Cuihieri (Surtees) 1062 Of 
his foly scho bad him lete. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. <W, de W. 
1531) 49 The other houndes that seelh >'« game, foloweth y« 
same s. & letlcth for nothynge. 1547 Lfomihes r. (1859) 79 
When they .. do swear ., not to let from saying the truth, 
f XSS4 Interl. Youth Biij b, We wil let for none expence. 

3 . trans. To omit or cease to speak of Also 
intr. (const. K)f\ ' 

CX2Q5LAV. 25069 Lete we nu of Costantin..and spekenof 
Jlaximijen, CX300 Htsoelok 328 Of Goldeboru shul we nou 
laien c xw Will. Palerne 382 But trewely of hem at pis 
time pe tale y lete, <2x400 Octouian 1459 Now schull we 
lete here of Clement And telle how [etc.]. ^ a 1400 Arthur 
636 On pe frensch boke..he schalle fynJe .. pynges pat y 
leete here. 

^• 4 . To leave to some one else, Obs. 

<2X000 in Earle Land Charters 203 Ic hzebbe ealle 5 a 
spajce to ^lfhe:^e Isien. ^1297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 7659 Hii 
..lete pe king pe^maUtrie & flowe to scotlonde. <1x325 
Prose Psalter xlvhi{i]. 10 Hij shal laten her riches vn«to 
Stranges, c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 883 So heigh a doc- 
trine 1 lete to diaincs. c 1400 Rom. Rose 6998 Alle desertes, 
and holtes here. .1 lete hem to the Baptist Johan. 1422 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 174 Smale thynges thay lettjm 
to Smale men. X590 Spenser F. Q, 11. vi. 16 She (the lily] 
.. nether spinnes nor cards . . But to her mother Nature all 
her Care she letis. x6i2 Davies Why Ireland, etc, 64 King 
Henrie the seuenth had sent neither horse nor fooie hither, 
but let the F.ale to the Guard and defence of the fraternitie 
of Saint George. 

fb. To bequeath. Ohs. 

1340 Ayenh. igt Hi hedde y-write ine hare testament pet 
hi let a pousend and vyf hondred pond. 

t c. To let io horgh (Sc.) ; to hand over upon 
security. Obs. 

1482 Aeta Audit. (1835) 100/2 For pe Wrangwis takin .. of 
X scheip & a kow, quhilkis war ordanit of before be the 
lotdisof consale to haue bene lattin to borgb to pe saide 
a]ex^ 

i* 6. To quit, abandon, forsake. To abandon 
io (the flames). Obs. 

eii-js Lamb. Horn. 39 LeieS eower stale and eower 
reaflac. <z xzoo Moral Ode 337 Late we pe brode strets, 
and pe wei bene, c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 725 Thare let bur, and 
5 e 3 en he nam, And wulde to lond canahan. 13.. K. Alls. 
5812 The kyng lete the waye of the est, And by a ryuer 
tourned -west, Spec. Gy Wamv. gos It is noht euel 

so to biginne, For drede of pine to late pi sinne. 1362 
Lancl. P. pi. a. XI. 22 Til thow be a lorde and haue londe 
Jeten the I nelle. tfX385 Chaucer L. G. W, Prol. 411 
Lctelh youre ire, and beih sumw-hat tretable I ^1386 
— Pars. T. y 768 A man shal lete fader and mooder, and 
taken hym to his wif. <ri43o Hymns Virg. 30 If pat pou 
wolt pi synnes leelt, 1430-40 Lydc. Bochas \. i. (1544' 3 b, 
God bad us not our countreyes for to lete To underfong 
thinges impossible. 1599 Massinger etc. Old Laxo v. i, 
Eneas. .Who letting all his Jewels to the flames. .tooke his 
bedrid father on his back. 

*p6. To lose (one’s life, virtue, honour, etc.'). Obs, 
c X200 Trim Coll. Horn. iSi Hie goS welneihto hire Hues 
ende, and fele here Hf fulDche laied. n 1225 ynliana 75 pis 
lif 3e schulen leoicn & nuien ^e neaucr hwenne. <1x240 
Wohunge in Cott. Horn. 273 Ofte moni wummon leles hire 
mensket purh pe lUue of wepmon p.it is of lieh burSe. 
2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10S83 Isabel is wif.. let at ber- 
camstude pat lif. c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 9244 Many 
a knight his lyvc lete. 1530 Palsck. 607/2 , 1 lette my lyfe, 
I deparle out of the worlde. 1577-87 Holisshed Ohron. 
in. 1165/1 His. .testament, whitdi he made not long before 
he let his life. 

•pb. intr. To abate, allow a deduction of. Ohs. 
c 1200 7 *rj«. Coll. Ilont. 213 pe sullerc lat suradel of his 
lofc and pe beggere ccncS his bode. 

7 . To allow the escape of (confined fluid) ; to 


shed (tears, blood) ; to emit (breath, sounds, etc.). 
Also, to discharge (a gun). To let blood (Surg.) : 
see Blood sb. id. Ohs. or dial. 

ciooo Sax. Lreehd. II. 46 Ltct pu him blod on adre. 
CX20S Lay. 189B0 pa cnihtes scullen suggen ,. pat pu art 
jlete blod. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8507 pe teres Pat hn lete 
so riue. C1374 Chaucer Boeth. m. nieir. i- 50 (Camb. MS.) 
The wynd nolbus leteth hise plovvngy blasles. C1390 
Gower Con/. I. 26B Tho was ther manye teies lete. 14 .. 
A. B.C. on Pass. Christ 202 in Pol., Rel. «V L. Poems 249 
pe blod pat cryst let for mankende. -XSSS Bale Voca- 
cyon 40 Than caused the Captaine a pece of ordinaunce to 
be fiered, and a gunne to be lete, to call backe the purser. 
*559 Morwvnc Evonym., Take the bloud of sanguin yong 
men using a good diet whyles it is newly letCen. 1600 
Holland Livy xxvl xiv. 594 Before they let their last 
breath. ' 1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav, 190 Over- 
reaching her seif to take a flaggon that stood a little too 
far from her, she chanced to let a wind backwards. 17x2 
Arduthnot John BuUwx. v. The oak, that let many a heavy 
groan, when he was cleft with a wedge of his own timber. 
1715 Ramsay Christ's KirkGr.n. i.The bauld good-wife 
..loot an aith. 1785 Borns HaUtnveen xxiii, He loot 
a winze. 1820 Shelley (Edipus i. 266 I’ll slyly seize and 
Let blood from her weasand. 1832 LyttoN Eugene . i. v, 
Mr. Walter . .wants to consult you about letting the water 
from the great pond. 

f b. intr. Of blood : To issue. Ohs. rare. 

CX330 R. Brunne Chrem. (1810) 36 pe blode was hope 
warme and fresh, pat of pe schankes lete [AF. le saunk pur 
veirs issist}. 

c. To let at (now Sc.) : to discharge missiles at ; 
to assail; to aim at. Also to let into (slang) : to 
attack. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus, Ann. 11. v, (rdae) 39 The Cap- 
taine .. commaunded the sling-castcrs . . to Jet freely at 
them and drive them from their fence, c iBoo Christmas 
Ba'ing in Skinner Poet. Pieces (1809) 42 He first leit at the 
ba', xflsx-di Mayiiew Lond. Labour III. 138 They got 
from six to nine months* imprisonment; and those that 
let into the police, eighteen months. 1871 W. Alexander 
yohnuy Gibb xxu. (1873) 131, 1 see brawly fat yeTe lattin at. 
2872 Punch 2 Mar. 89/1 The Premier * let into* Ihe^ other 
gentleman with a fire and fury delightful to all but himself. 
8. To grant the temporary possession and use of 
(land, buildings, rooms, movable property) to 
another in consideration of rent or hire. ■!* For- 
merly also, to lend (money) at interest. (For io 
let to hire, io farm, see the sbs.) 

909 in Birch Cart. Sax. (1887) II. 289 Eadward cyning &; 
pa hlwhn in Wlntan ceastre IsetaS to Dsnevvulfe bisceope 
twentij hida landes be Ticceburnan. axxoo O. E, Chron. 
an. 852 (Laud M S. ) On pts tima leot Ceolred . . Wulfrede to 
hande land of Sempigaham. 2340 Ayenh. 42 pe vifte 
[bo5 of auarice] is ine ham pet be markat maklndeleiep hare 
benefices. 2485 Nax'at Acc. Hen. VII (x8q 6»^ 57 The said 
ship was lettcn on marchaundise . . to S'" William Capell of 
London marchaunt. 2558 Galway A reh. in 10th Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm, App. V. 388 We .. have gyvin, grauntid, and 
for ever more Icate unto John Lynch .. a parcell of our 
ground, 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, lu i. xxo It were a shame 
to let his lind by lease. 16x6 W. Hauchton Englishmen 
/or My Money l *, By the sweete loude trade of Usurie, 
Letting for Interest, and on Morgages, Doe I waxe rich. 
x686 Lond. Gaz.^ No. 2x00/4 The Blackamoor's Head in 
West-Smilhfield is to be Lett. 1690 Child Disc. Trade 
(1694) 242 If Money w'ere let as it is in other Countries. 
1709 Tatler No. 88 y 12 She had let her Second Floor 
to a verj'^ genteel j’oungish Man. 2780 A. You.se Tour 
Ircl. I, \vi. (1892) 3^ The farmer who lets the cows must 
[etc.J^ 18x5 Shelley in Dowden Li/e (1887) I. 522 Whether 
there is in any remote and solitary situation a bouse to let 
for a time. 1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke Farmxu 12B He 
went . . 10 let his labour where it would obtain a better 
reward. 2838 Dickens Nich. Hick, ii, A quarter of the 
town that has gone down in the world, and taken to letting 
lodgings, 1844 L. Hunt Blue’Stocking Revels i. 50 A 
* House to Let facing Hyde Park, 

b. intr. in passive sense be let. 

*855 ymt. R. Agric. Soc. XYI. 1. 156 Lands let at from 
lod. to 42, (nl. per acre, 1884 Laxv Rep. 27 Ch. Div. 51 
A large number of ehambers now letting at many thousands 
a year. 1885 Sir J. Bacon in Laxv Times Rep. LII. 570/2 
There was some reason to suppose that all the mortgaged 
bouses would speedily let. 


T <7. lu set iree,iioeraie; 
to let free, at large. Obs. (but cf. let loose^ 19). 

c xooo Nmysac Exod. xxi, 26 L.«te big fri^e. a 2400 Dcio* 
Ilian 767 As glad as grehond y-lete of lese, 2525 Ld 
Berners Fro/ss. 11 . clvii. (cliii.) 433 To let the Jadyes and 
danioselles at large, ts8*-8 Hist. yns. VI (1804) 74 Being 
taken prisoner [he] was condemnit to the death, bot thair- 
efter was Jalrin free, 1609 Skene Reg. Map. 4 In other 
pleyes of felonie . . he quha is accused vses to be leltin frie, 
X670 Narcorouch ymt. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. i. (2711) 

1 let the Greyhound at them. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

10. To allow to pass or go; to admit to, into a 
place. Also occas. (with notion of hi dawn, an) 
to lower gradually aver, through somethincf. 

(Roxb.) xi. ,9 Scho lele J?ani ouer be 
wall .by a rape. 1697 VavtTX. Autio.-of Greece 
=33 Such PMsons were purified by being lei thro’ the lap of 
a Woman s Gown. 1854 Lo. Lonsdale in Ld. MalnmbuWs 
Meni. Ex-Minhttr (rSSp 1 . 4J9They would not let a sitiKle 
Enabshman on board of her. 1856 Jins. Browninc Atir 
Leigh II. 5ot The crealtinB of the door, years past. Which 
let upon you such disabling news. 1894 Baeinc-Gould 
DegrU S. France I. =40 The proprietor absolutely refused 
to let me over it la factory}. 

t b. To ht io bail iSc. borgh) : to admit to bail. 

I 4 .S 4 -S Chart. Edhiburgh i= Jan. (1871) 81 Nocht be ill 
prctit na prisonyt hot lattyn to horgh gif he has ony borowis. 
IS 33-4 Act as //era Vllt, c r« Suche person ma/be 
lettcn to bailc by the ordinaries. 1581 La.mbarde Eircn. 




III. ii. (1588) 339 lustices of the Peace might .. have letten 
to baile such persons as were indited of Felonie. 1609 
Skene Reg. Map. 4 He may be latien to boigh, be the 
Kings letter. 

11 . When construed with certain prepositions 
the verb assumes senses which it has with the cog- 
nate adverbs. 

a. To let into : (a) to admit to, give entrance to, 
allow to enter [lit. and^.); f also absol. and in 
indirect pass, ; [b) to insert in the surface or sub- 
stance of ; t {O to introduce, bring to ; [d) to in- 
troduce to the knowledge of, make acquainted 
with, inform about ; also, + to let into one's knovj^ 
ledge. (Cf. let in, 31.) 

(h) *596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. ix. 201 Sam 
latne in to the castel haldeng the forme and schawof a par- 
leament. a 2599 Spenser F. Q. vii. vi. 11 She bid ihe 
(joddesse downe descend, And let her selfe into that Ivory 
throne. 2615 G. Sandys Trav. xxr A spacious Court, let 
into by a number of streets. 2646 Boyle Let. to Manavibes 
22 Oct. Wks. 2772 I. Life 33 To let new light into the 
understanding. ^ 2671 L. Addison West Bariary 56 The 
Avenue that let into Gaylaus Country. 2680 Let. io Person 
o/Hononrzo It is not possible be should be further let into 
the Government. 2712 Addison No. 411 ^sAManof 
a polite Imagination is let into a great many Plea.sures,ihat 
the Vulgararenot capable of receiving, i860 Tyndall 
I. xvii. 219 The mass turned over and let me into the lake. 
i860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xvi. He lets us Into the 
waiting-room. 2873 Black Pr. Thule xix, He let himself 
into the house by his latch-key, 1885 Daily Nexus 16 July 
4/7 If we let the Conservatives into office again. 1885 
Laxu Rep, 14 Q. Bench Div. 956 B, W, M. .. was let into 
possession under this agreement. 

ib) 2623 Gouge Serin. Extent God's Provid. f Two 
girders were W tenents and mortabes let into the midst of 
It [the maine Sutnmier]. 2694 Acc. Sei'. Late Voy. 11. (1711) 
215 Which colour they let into the Skin, by pricking il 
with a sliarp Bone, 2858 Hawthorne Fr. 4- //. yrnls. I. 
277 A pointed arch of stone let into the pla^tered wall 
2S59 pE.m%on Brittany xPixu sgt A slab let into thewaU. 
2874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches iSo, I have 
known clocks to be let Into the ledge of the pulpit. 

(c) 2654 Cromwell Sp. 12 Sept, in Carlyle, That which! 
have now to say to you will need no preamble to let me into 
my discourse. 

^ (<0 c 1665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson si It 
is time that 1 let into your knowledge that splendour which 
[etc.]. 1703 Dk. Queensberrv in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser.ii. 

IV. 238 He says he was let into all the secrets of the corre- 
spondence of Scotsmen with St. Germains- 2708 Paptrioce 
Bickerstaff detected, 1 have Jet the learned world fairly into 
the controversy depending.^ 271a Arbuthnot yohi Bullw, 
iv, Gentlemen, J beg you will let me into my affairs a little. 
1714 Bk. 0/ Rates ^ Such..E.xp!ications..a5mayserv^ 
to let the Reader into the Reason and Nature of what U 
before him. lyas Richardson Pamela III. 39. I am glad 
thy honest Man has let thee into the Afiair of Sally Godfrey- 
2773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. 11. i, In the meantime my 
friend Marlow must not be let into his mistake. 2792 ‘G. 
Gambado [ Ann. Horsem, Pref. [1809) 57 By the putting 
forth of this work the public must be let Into much useful 
knoivledge, 1809 Malkin Gil Bias vii. i. f 5 He had no 
objection to letting me into the fun, on condition that I 
would not blab. 2841 Catlin N.Amer.Ind, (1B44) I.iii -*7 
Before 1 let you into the amusements and customs of this 
delightful country. 1887 b. Carroll Gawr ^2,<’^Viv,93 
That lets me into a little fact about you I 

b. To let (a person) off a penalty, eta (Cf. Id 
ojjr ^2 c.) 

1883 Sir H. Cotton in Law Times Rep, LII. 336/2 The 
judge .. only lets the man off imprisonment on the terms of 
bis paying the costs. 

II. Uses requiring a following infinitive (nor- 
mally without to'). 

12 . trans. Not to prevent; to suffer^ permit, 
allow. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 52 Hw£etdest})U Jtc ^if Dribtcn..l’el®^^.i’ 
hone teo|7an dEcl anne habban. <xzioo Gere/a in AngUa 
(1886) IX. Ne laslehe naefrehlshyrmen hyneofetwealdan. 
22. . in Trin. Coll. Horn. 258 Let vs, loueid, comcn among 
kin holi kineriche. aizzsLeg. Kath.zsz-^ Ich schaI..leoten 
toluken H flesch k® fuheles of k'^ lufte. axysaCursor M. 
20198 Haf kis palme. .Kepe it wel iprai itte, Lai tu neuwK 
be fra k®- ^1330 R. Brunne C//r<»«. /i/rizr (Rolls) 4821 
pleyn londes he let hym haue. <rx44o Promp. Parv. 289/* 
Lalyn, or sufferyn a thynge to been. C2500 in Denton 
Eng. in i^th C. Note D (i8B8) 318, 1 thynke for dyuers 
consyderacions it were better to lett the tenantes haue it* 
a 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV, 23 Y* kyng gave h3fin fair' 
wordes, and let hym depart home. 2590 Spenser F. Q- 
53 Love of your selfe. .and deare constraint, Lets me not 
sleepe. 2602 Li/e T. Cromwell 2. ii, Yonr son Thomas 
will Not let us work at all, 2611 Bible Acts xxvii. J 5 
When the ship was caught, and -could not beare vp into 
the winde, we Jet her driuc. 2634 Milton Contus 378 
plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings. 267S 
VVliLSON] Spndacr. Dunelm. 64 If It be let stand 
settle any long time. 1734 Pope Ess. Man iv, 356 J-et^> 
enemies have part. s^xtiSco-vx Old Mort. xl, I loot naeuw) 
sort it but my ain hands. 1834 J. H. Newman Lett-yo^y 
II. 24, I was not let see him. 1849 Thackeray Fettdenn 
vi, Bows had taken -her in hand and taught her 
part. . .She knew that he made her : and let herself be ' 
2885 Law Rep. 29 Ch. Div. 539 Lomer..was right m ictu » 
Newnnan have the funds. 

b, A few examples of the use of to before the 
infinitive in this construction occur in all periods, 
now chiefly when let is used in the passive. ' 

2523 Lp. Berners Frotss. I. viL 6 That he shuld 
quene his suster to purchas for her selfe frendis. *5 , 
White^horne MachiaveCs Art o/ Wame 90 Some haue 
to dcuide the enemies force, by leilyng him to enter le 
their countrie. 2672 H. M. tr. Erasni. Colloq, A'it .* 
him not to let his pretious bloud to be shed for me in '"at • 
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a 1677 Barhow Sinn. Wisdom %Vks. 1687 1 . 4 It will not let 
external mischances.. to produce an inward sense which is 
beyond their natural efficacy. 1678 Cuuworth [niell. Sysi. 
I. »v. § 26. 437 Why does he let so many other Gods to do 
nothing at all? 17x3 Steele En^lhhvi. No. 17. x86 He 
was one of those mad Folks who are let to go abroad. xBiz 
SIooRE in Mem. (1853) I. 266, I never ain let to write half 
so much as I wish, a- 1866 Keble Lett, Spir. Coujisel (1870) 
201 If they be indulged and let to run wild, 
e. with ellipsis of the infinitive. 
a 3550 Chrisits Kirke Gr, iv, He wald haif lufit, scho wald 
not lat him. i68x Drydcn Sp. Fryarv. 77 My dear, dear 
Lord Remember me; speak, Raymond, will you let him? 
1700 pEMN in Fa, Hist. Soe. Plem, IX. 8 We are as well as 
the heat will let us. 1853 Lytton My Novel i. xni, I am 
very much obliged to my father for letting me. 1892 
M. Morris Montrose ix. 172 A . . declivity, by which they 
might march directly down upon Montrose’s left flank — 
if Montrose would let them. 

f d. adsoi. To allow, give permission. Obs. 

1567 Satir. Poems Reform, vii. 95 Sum douts..ofquhilk 
rycht faine, Gif laser lat, I wald resoluit be, 1725 Ramsay 
Gent. Sheph. i, ii, The maist thrifty man could never get 
A welbstor’d room, unless his wife wad let. 

13, To cause. Now only in to let (a person) 
know=\.o inform (of something). 

In early use, often with ellipsis of an indefinite personal 
object, so that the active infinitive has virtually assumed a 
passis’e sense ; cf. G. iassetu 

trpoo tr. Baida's Hist, iii. xiv. fxviii.] (MS. Ca.), He sette 
scole, & on |>mrehe let cnihtas Imran, a 1x23 O. £, Ckron, 
an. 1102 He let toforan casielas semakian. c 1175 Cott. 
Horn. 22X Sealmihtisceappende..hi alle..let befallen on |>at 
ece fer ham ^earcod ^vas. eiaoo Ormin 6362 Toletenn 
swingenn himm. cizoS Lay. 586 He hine leatte wel witen. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 54 Al bus he holi Gost lette witen one boc 
uor to waraie wummen of bore fol eien. CX290 S. Eng, 
Leg, I, 14/457 He liet maken him king of al is fader lond. 
1297 R. (jLOUC.tRons) S41 Ibured he was In londone tx't be 
let verst rere. c 1350 Will, Paleme 2171 Lete wite swi^e 
at he kichen weher bei misse any skinnes, e 1440 Gesta 
Rom. T. vi. IS (Hart, MS.) He lete make a proclamation 
hor3 all his Empire. 1490 Caxtom Eueydos vi. 24 Y« 
thynges that they desireden to late be knowen to thejT 
frendis. xS 3 o Palsgr. 607/2, I letteo.se to wyte,/V sinuc. 
1589 Cooper Adtnon, 125 They were let to vnderstande, 
what plots and meancs were made. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. vi. 
IX If your name be Horatio, as I am let to know It is. 
1630 Ld. Dorchester in Ellis Ong. Lett. Ser. it. III. 260 
To let the Ambassador know this Doctor ‘may returne as 
hee is come. 1706 Pope Lei, to Wyclterley to Apr., Pray 
let me know your mind in this, for 1 am utterly at a loss. 
X78X [C, Johnston] Juniper Jack II. iv. v. 230 On my 
arrival at her house, 1 was not let to wait long. 1794 Burns 
‘ O saw ye my dear \ She lets thee to wit that she has thee 
forgot. 1829 Scott Tales Grandfather Ser. ih. Ixxxiv, 
(3841) 446/2 , 1 will let them know that they are the King’s 
subjects, and mast likewise submit to me. 1883 Manch, 
Exam. 7 Nov. 5/x There was always some body of Church- 
men which disliked them, and took every opportunity of 
letting them know it. 

14:. The imperative with sb. or pronoun as obj. 
often serves as an auxiliary, forming the equivalent 
of a first or third person of the vb. which follows 
in the infinitive. 

The transition to this use from senses 32 and 13 may be 
seen in instances such as quot, 1423 below, in which let may 
be taken either in its ordinary sense, expressing a request 
addressed to a person, or in its function as an auxiliary. 

137s Barbour Brace 1. 498 Lat me la the state on me, 
And bring this land out off thyrllage. c 3386 Chaucer 
Man of Lau's T. 855 Lat vs stynte of Custance biit a 
throwe, And speke we of the Romayn Emperour. *423 
Jas. I Kingis Q, xeix, Vnto goure grace lat now ben ac- 
ceptable Aly pure request. 1470-85 Malory .<4 iv. ii, 
Lete vs set vpon hym or day. 3500-20 Dunbar Poems 
xix. 49 Latt every man say quhat he will. <23533 Lo. 
Berners Gold. Bk, M, Aurel. (1546) Dilj, Ireat vs call to 
memorie, the princes of times past. 3535 Covekdale 
Bong 3 Child, ^52 O let the earth speake good of the 
Lorde : yee lett it prayse him. 1583 Stobbes Auat. Abus. 
11. (1882) 302 Let it be granted^ that they are most neces- 
sarie. xsSSShaks. L,\. ii. 228 If you denie to dance, 
let’s hold more chat. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. 84 
Let there be an hole about an Inch deep, which shall serve 
to Prime it with Powder-dust. 3707 Addison Pres. St. War 
Misc. Wks. 1830 111.222 Let her wealth be what it wilL 
1742 Richardson Pamela II. 300 But come, I must love 
him I Let’s find him out. 1840 Dickens Old C, Shop xii, 
Let us begone from this place. 3875 Jevons Money (1878J 
254 Let us suppose that there is a town which is able to 
support two banks. 

*11 b. Occasionally the nominative has been in- 
correctly used for the objective before the infinitive. 

1634 Malory's Arthur Vi. iii, Let we [1485 lete ^’sl hold 
us together till it be day. 3647 T. Hill /’ aw/ (1648) A Letter 
aij, Finally, let you and 1 counsell, encourage, watch over, 
and pray much one for another, c 3650 Chevy Chase (Percy 
AIS.) xxiii, Let thou and I the battell trye. 1795 Southey 
'Poau of , Arc vii. 424 Awhile Let thou and I withdraw, 1875 
Dasent Vikings III. 131 Let thou and all Bui’s men do 
their best. 

c. with ellipsis of ^^7. (Very common in Shaks. ; 
now arch.') 

1590 Skaks. Com, Err. nr. i. 95 Let vs to the Tyger all to 
dinner. 36x1 — Cymb. iv. li. 152 He throw’t into the Creeke 
Behinde our Rocke, and let it to the Sea. 1634 Milton 
Comus 599 But com let’s on. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 219 Let us now into the Towne. 1791 Cowper Iliad 
'’*•505 *lhen let me to the tomb, my best retreat, When 
thou art slain. 1820 Scott Ivanhoe i, Let us home ere the 
storm begins to rage. 1822 Shelley Faust 11. 326 When one 
dance ends another is begun ; Come, let us lo it. 

To behave, appear, think. 

+ 16. iutr. To behave, comport oneself; to have 
(a particular) behaviour or appearance; to make 


as ihentghj to pretend. Also with cognate obj. lo 
let talcs (cf. ON. lata Idittm), Ohs. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp,^ Luke xx, 20 Da sendun hig mid sear- 
wun jja 3 e riht-wise leion [Hatton Gasp, lietenn; Viilg. 
gut se justos simularent], a X023 Wulfstan Horn. Ivii. 
(1863) 298 He..la:^t him eaSelice ymbe bait, cszoo ()rmin 
1296 Buie latcb* modili^, & bere|»|r upp hiss hrefedd. 
c 1220 Bestiary 429 He lat he ne wile us no^t biswike. 
<rx25o Gen,fy Ex. 216S He let he knew hem nojL <1x300 
Cursor M, 12496 (CoiL) be late J?ai thoru cite let. 
Ibid. i46oS»G3tt.) AIs wiitles men sU late hai lete. <11310 
in Wright Lyric P. xv. 49 Lord, that hast me lyf to- 
lene, such lotes lef me leten! <2x340 Hampole Psalter 
Ixxvii. 12 pai let as j:ai armyd )>aim to stand wij? god. a 1350 
St. Laurence 137 in Horsim, Alletigl. Leg. {1881) 114 He 
saw ham al lat sarilt. ?<t 3400 Morte Arth. 3832 Letande 
alles a lyone, he lawnches theme^ thorowe. c 1400 Ytvavie 
^ Gaw. 1809 Sho lete als sho him noght had sene. 3463 
Past on Lett. II. 9 Sche letteth as thow sche wyst not 
where he were. <“1470 Henry Wallote xi. 502 Wallace 
assayed at all placis about, Lett as he wald at ony place 
brek out. 1508 Dunbar Tua mariit wemen 228, 1 cast on 
him a crabbit E. .And lettis h is a luf-blenk. 1529 Rastell 
Pastyme^ Hist. Brit. (iSii) 103 Vortyger..lelid as thoughe 
he had been wroth with that deede. X7S7 Grose Prov. 
Gloss. Suppl., Leelettf you Pretend lo be, Chesh, You are 
not so mad as you leeien you. 

•{•IS. To think (highly, lightl}', much, etc.) of 
(occas. bfy to, OE. embe). To let Ivell to be 
glad of, welcome. Obs. 

exooo Inst. Polity c. 6 in Thorpe La7vs II. 310 Eala fela 
is..b£ra J>e,.enibe blctsunga o<)Se unbletsunga leohtlice 
tetao. a 1200 MoraiOdezSopet lutelletofgodes borde, and 
godesworde. r 1200 Ormin 3750 patt te birrh..latenn swil:« 
unnorneli^ & Hiell offh© selli'enn. <rx23o Hali Meid. 33 5 if 
jju him muche luuest & he let lutel to pe. c 1325 Meir. 
Horn. 43 He. .lates of pouer men helheli. c 1330 IL Brunnc 
Ckron. (1810) 195 So wele it was of leten. 1362 Langl. P. 
PI. A. XI. 29 Luytel is he loued or leten hi. 3375 Barbour 
Bruce xir. 250 Thai leit of ws Uchtly. a 1400 Relig. Pieces 
fr. Thornton. MS. 88 (>are was na lyueande lede he Iste 
mare by. 1:3400 Ywaint fy Gaw. 2007 So wele the lyon 
of him lete. c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 6764 He saw com- 
yng Nathanael, He lete therof right wel. 1496 Dives <$• 
Paup. (W. de w.) vi. x. 247/2 Adam and Eue .. well lete 
of themselfe bjrfore they etc of the tree, c 1600 Mont- 
COMERiE Chtrrie ^ Sloe 1436 Quod Danger, * Let not licht *. 

f 17 . tyafts. with complement. I’o regard as. 
Also with obj. and inf., or clause : To consider to 
he, that (a person or thing) is. Obs. 

0893 K, /Elfred Oros. iii. i. I 5 pat hi hi selfe leion 
sBsber je for heane ge for unwraeste. <xxxoo O. £. Chron. 
an. 1007 Manije men leton fi hit cpmeta ware, e 1200 Trin, 
Coll. Horn. 125 He let hit unleflich and ne lefde hit noht. 
<3X225 Ancr. R. 130 [HeoJ leteS al nouht wurS J>et heo 
wel do 5 . <*1300 Cursor M. 19524 Godds virtu or gret 
prophet. Or angel ellcs hai him let. e 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 
It. pr. ill. 25 (Camb. MS.) Thow shall nat wylne to leten 
thi self a wrecche. 1377 Langu P. PI. B. xv. 5 Somme 
..leten me for a lore!. CX4Z0 Wyntoun Chrem. vni. xxx. 
4536 Inglis man .. gert bis folk wyth mekil mayne Ryot 
halyly the cwntre; And lete, that all hys awyne suld be. 
c 1450 Holland Hoxvlat 907 Thus leit he no man his peir. 
t b. absol. To thinlc. Obs. 

CI200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 105 Ech god giue..cume 5 of 
heuene dunward . . I^eh he unbileffuUe swo ne lete. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 288/2 Laatyn, wenyn, or demyn. Ibid. 2B9/1 
Latyn, or demjTi in word, or hert. c 1470 Harding Chron. 
Liv. ii, Nothyng is more redy for to mete Then couelous 
and falshode as man lete. 

IV. Phraseological combinations. 

* with adj. as complement. 

18. Let alone. (In OE. also than an, ME. 
f /<?/ one.) 

t a. To leave (a person) in solitude. Ohs. 

13. . Guy Wariv. (A.) 525 pe leches gon, & lete Gij one, 
bat makeh wel michel mone, <31400-50 Alexander 3828 
pen lete he lord pam allane & went till his fest. 

b. To abstain from interfering with or paying 
attention to (a person or thing), abstain from doing 
(an action). To let well alone \ see Well. 

<;897 K. /Elfred Gregory's Past. xxxxW, 226 Lajt 5 onne 
an Sat xcfeoht swaeopcnlice sume hwile. ?<x 3400 Cursor M. 
2898 (Fairf.) Sibbeand spoused 5e lete an(C<7//. tak yee nan]. 
a 1483 Earl Rivers Let. in Gairdner Life Rich. Ill (1878) 
App. B. 395 Take hede to the vice that Maundy makes, 
and loke yef the foundacion and the wallis be sufficiaunt . . 
than lete hym alone with his worke. 1530 Palscr. 607/1 
Let that alone, laissfs cela. 1576 Fleming /’<!«<»//. EpisL 
269 The corrupt natures of women, if they be let alone to 
live at libertie. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, ii. iv. 95 Let them 
alone awhile, and then open the doore, x6oi — Twel.N. 
11. iii. 145 For Monsieur Maluolio, let me alone with, him. 
x6ix Bible 2 Kings xxiii. x8 Let him alone; let no man 
move his bones. ^ they let bis bones alone. 1667 Pf.pys 
Diary 30 Apr.,^ So home., to mjr accounts, and finished 
them .. they being grown very intricate, being let alone for 
two^ months. 17x1 Addison Spcct. No. 57 F 5, I would .. 
advise all my Female Readers . . to let alone all Disputes of 
this Nature. ^ 1830 Gen. P, Thompson Exert, (3842) I. 293 
Why not avoid all tlii«, as Napoleon might have done, by 
letting well alone? 1838 Dickens O. Tavist VjWTiy don’t 
you let the bo3' alone? ^ 1884 Rider Haggard Dait'n xix, 
He is gentle as a Iamb, if only he is let alone. Manc/i. 
Exam. 4 Nov. 5/6 It was best to let them alone to think 
quietly over their own position. 

c. absol. 

a 1400-50 Alexander ztZZ Nay, leue, lat ane [Dubl. MS. 
lett be]. <z 1592 Greene Geo. a Greene (1599) E i b, For his 
other qualities, I let alone. 1891 H. Jones Browning as 
Philos. Teacher ii, 45 There is given to men the largest 
choice to do or to let alone, at every step in life. 

d. colloq. in imper. ; Let me [him, etc.) alotte 
to (do so and so) ~ I (be, etc.) may be trusted to 
do, etc. Also const. ^*and in early use ellipt. 


C1350 Will. Palernc 4372 Lete me allone, ml lef swele 
frende, anoie |je na more. [14x3 Pilgr. Soivle (Caxton) 
I. i. (1859) 2 Lete me alone therfore, to do that my 
ryght is ; for nothing skilfully may lette me therof.] i6ot 
Shaks. T^vel. N, iii. iv. coi Let me alone for swearing. 
x68i Dryden Sp. Fryar iv. 48 Let me alone to accuse him 
afterwards. 1843 Dickens Chr. Carol iv. Let the char- 
woman alone to be the first. 


e. The imperative let alone, or the pres. pple. 
used absol., is used colloq. with the sense ‘not to 
mention (The obj., whether sb, or clause, in 
this use follows the adj.) 

2816 Jank Austen Leit. (1884) II, 263 We shall b,ave no 
bed in the house,. for Charles himself— let alone Henry. 
1843 Fr. a. Kemble /?cc. Later Life III. 33 Going out of 
town is very agreeable to me on my own account, letting 
alone my rejoicing for my children. 1853 Trench Prozerbs 
98 It .. declares that honesty, let alone that it is the right 
thing, is also . . the wisest. 1892 Guardian 20 Jan. 86/1 
It is hard to get a gardener who can prune a gooseberry- 
bush, let alone raise a cucumber. 

f. as sb.’, now only athih. in the sense of 
‘laisser-aller*. 

1605 Shaks. Learv. 111.79 Gon. Meane you to enloy him? 
Alb, The let alone lies not in your good will. 1826 Miss 
JIiTFOED Village Ser. n. (1863) 298 By dint of practising 
the let-alone system. x8s9 Smiles Self-HeiP xii. (i860) 325 
The old let-alone proprietors. 1873 H. Spencer Slud. 
Social. (1882) 351 Such a let-alone policy is eventually 
beneficial. 


19. Letloose. To liberate, set free ; now chiefly, 
a fierce animal or some destructive agency. Also, 
i* to relax, loose (one's hold, control), slacken (a 
bridle) ; f to abandon (an opinion), f Rarely intr. 
to give way to. 

1530 Palscr. 607/2, I let lose, Je mets <r;< large. . . Lette 
lose your houndes, we shall go hunte the foxe. 2576 Flem- 
ing Panopl. Epist. 286 Not letting loose the bridle of libertie 
to his concupiscence. 2582-8 Hist. James VI (1804) 286 
It bes not bein the custome of England to let louse onie 
grip that they haue hade of Scotland at ony tyme. 1597 
T. Beard Theatre God's Judgem. (16x2) 430 Their tongues 
are let loosse to opprobrious speeches. x6io Shaks. Temp. 
II. ii. 36, 1 doe now let loose my opinion. x6xx Bible Gen. 
xUx. 21 Naphtali is a hinde let loose. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ef'. I. X, 38 God inlendeth only the care of the 
species or common natures, but letteth loose the guard of 
individualls. x6^ Milton/*. L. n. 155 Will he, so wise, let 
loose at once his ire? 1667 Causes Deca^ Chr. Piety i. Fi If 
we should so far let loose to speculation, as to forget our 
experience. 3683 Burnet tr. More's Utopia 156 When their 
Enemies . . have let themselves loose into an irregular Pur- 
suit. 17x3 Addison Spect. No. 123 F x He was let loose 
among the Woods as soon as he was able to ride on Horse- 
back. 2822 Lamb Elia Ser. i, Old ^ New Schoolmaster, 
He can no more let bis intellect loose in Society, than the 
other can his inclinations. 1836 W. Irving Astorua II, « 
Like so many bedlamites or demoniacs let loose. 3877 C. 
Geikie Christ Ivii, (1879) ^ 9 ® Fierce wrath will he let loose 
on this nation. ' 

** with a verb in the infniiwe. 

20 . let te (dial, let-a-be ; f also contracted hbee, 
labbe), 

a. To leave nndistnrbed, not to meddle with ; 
to abstain from doing (an action) ; to leave off, 
cease from ; =/c/ alone, i8 b. -f- Also const, inf. 

CIX75 Lamb. Horn. 57 Let hu het uuele beon. e 3250 Gem 
4. Ex. 3726 LeateS ben swilc wurdes ref. a 1300 Cursor M. 
20271 Lai be weping, it helps noght. 23. . Caw. <5- Gr. Knf. 
1840 Letter be your bisinesse. CX385 Chaucer L, G. JV. 
Prol. 475 Lat be thyn argU3'nge Ffor loue ne wele nat Coun- 
tjTpIelj’d be. 0x425 Lydc. Assembly of Gods 2070 Take 
therof the best & let the worst be. 1470-85 Malory 
XXI. iv, Syr late hym be.. for he is vnhappy. x5x3 Douglas 
jEneis iv, vi. 159 With thi complaj’ntis .. Lat be to vex me, 
ciS6o A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) iii. i Luvarls, lat be the 
frennessy of luve. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado v. i. 207 Soft 
you, let me be, plucke vp my heart, and be sad. 1641 
HIiLTo.N Animadv. Wks. 2738 1 . xo I-et be your prayer, ask 
not Impossibilities. 1700 Dryden Tkeod, ^ Hon. 2S7 
‘Back on your lives! let be’, said he, ‘my prey’. 3822 
Shelley P'aust ii. 383 Let it be., pass on. 1884 W. C. 
Smith Kildrostan 75 , 1 do not understand Why you should 
harp on Ina. Let her be. 3896 A. E. Hou5MAN»S‘/<r<j/3/<. 
Lad xxxiv, Oh, sick I am to see you, will you never let 
me be ? 

f b. To cease to speak of ; also intr. Const, of, 
CX205 Lav. 30455 Lette we nu beon CadwaSIan and ga wc 
to Edwine a^an. c 1430 Syr Tryam. 127 Of the quene let 
we bee. 
c. absol. 

etooo Sax, Lecckd. II, 206 Last beon ealnedas. <11250 
Owl Night. 1735 Lateh beo and beoh [some, csyio 
SeupiSag. (W.) 1757 Lat ben, moder, for hit is nede. C1380 
Chaucer Pard. T. 619 Lat be quod be, It sbal nat be. 3450- 
o- c A. o A -o c > l:... .-nr hf> 


475 Rauf CoilYo^^ 9 'i ‘ Lat be, God forbid the C;oil3wr 
said. 3526 Tindale Matt, xxvii. 49 Other sayde let ^ 
let \'S se whytber Hellas wyll come and deljwer hym, wo 
SHAK.S. Ant. < 5 - Cl. IV. iv. 6 Ah let be, let be, thou art The 
Armourer of my heart, 3653 Cleveland Poems, P 

ii, She replies, good Sir, La.bee, If D* 

Square-cap for mee. 1746 Exmoor Sef ding 5 ^ I - * 
S.) Labbe, labbe, Soze, labbe. .. Gi’ oer, 

Tennyson Princess \\\. 33S, I a^at 

be. 1884 Child Ballads I. 3*2/2 ^\hen 
to pullfruit..the elf bids him let ^P^rnTirm 

21 Feb. 242/2 The good old doctrine of Let Be. 
d, ■=^ let alone, 18 e. Chiefly 
1600 J. Hissing 

skarse silt, to let be stand on _hi5 worthy of an 

Serm. (17431 619 Tfese “pmaltr of a divine 

.n.n.or.al ep,n.J« be^spmr ^ 
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C*B59)'L 11. 333 They would scarce give me clvU answers, 
let be to confess a word. x8x6 Scott Aniiq, xxxix, She . . 
speaks as if she were a prent book, — let a-be an auld fisher s 
wife. 1828 AIoir Mansie Wauch Prelim. _p. vii, Let-a-be 
•this plain truth, another point of argument is [etc.]. 

^ 21 . IietfaU. 

f a. To put (clothing) on a person. Obs, 

#1x300 Crrwr iJf. 4655 pe kyng .. did on ioseph hand pe 
ring; And clahtyng on h:m lette he fall. 

b. To lower (a bridge, a portcullis, a veil) ; 
Mint, to ^drop’ an anchor; also (see qnot. 1 S 67 ). 

rxsoo Mehisinc xxvi. 252 Cierevauld..lete fall the bridge. 
1508 Dunbar Gold. Tar^e 139 Than ladyes fair lete fall 
thair mantillis grene. XS35 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) II. 
13 Tha. .Drew draw briggis, and lute portculjeis fall. ^ XS 94 
[see Fall v. 4]. x627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 38 
Let fall your fore-saile. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 
12 We let fall our Anchor. X784 Cowper Task i\V248 In 
letting fall the curtain of repose On bird and beast. X867 
Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk., Let Jail I The order to drop 
a sail loosed from its gaskets, in order to set it. 

c. 4 To allow (one’s anger) to abate {phs ^ ; to 
allow to lapse, proceed no further "with, * drop ’ (a 
business). ? Obs. 

c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 3238 His angre somdele lete he 
fall. XS94 O. B. Questions Profit. Concernings 31 b, It 
seemed better vnto him to let fall his reuenge. x62x 
Klsing Debates Ha. Lofuis (Camden) 70 They lett the 
buissiness of Flood he lett fallen, and they to proceed no 
further in yt. 1677 Yarranton Eng. hnprov. 66 Some pro* 
gress was made in the work, but within a small while after 
the Act passed it was let fall again. x6q2 R. L'Estrance 
yosephtts "v. i. (1733) 202 Having lost their Labour with* 
out making any Discovery, they let the Business fall.^ a xyxs 
Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 455 Seimour's election was 
let fall : But the point was settled, that the right of elect- 
ing was in the House, and that the confirmation (by the 
King] was a thing of course. 

fd. To lower (a price). Obs. rare’~^, 
c 1475 Rauf Coilyar 833 Sa lailh thay war , . to lat thair 
price fall. 

e. To ‘drop’, utter (a word, a hint), esp. care- 
lessly or inadvertently. 

xs86 A. Day Eng Secretary n. (1625) 52 The least word 
. . that you let fall out of your overflowing venemous mouthes. 
2676 Dryden Atireng-z. 11. i. 27 hly grief let unbecoming 
speeches fall. 27x0 Steele & Addison Tatler’^o. 256 p 4 
Some Expressions which the Welshman let fall in asserting 
the Antiquity of his Family, 2849 Macaulay Hist, Eng, x. 
II. 627 li. F. let fall some expressions which [etc.]. 2890 
Li^pincott's Mag. Mar. 4x2 Vague hints .. let fall by the 
dying officer. 

f. To shed (tears). 

1816 Scott yoek of Hazeldean^ But aye she loot the tears 
down fa' For Jock of Hazeldean, 282* Hazlitt Tailed. 
II. ii. 20 He. .lets fall some drops of natural pity over hap- 
less infirmity. 

g. Of a solution, etc. : To deposit. 

2838 T, Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 6S8 On cooling it 
lets fall a yellow matter similar to wax. 

h. Geom, To draw (a perpendicular) to a line 
from a point outside it. Const, on, upon. 

2667 [see Fall v. 4]. 2774 M, Mackenzie Maritime 
Surv.\i, Find its Latitude, oy letting fall the Perpendicular 
.S' ^ on the true Meridian drawn through X. 2825 J. 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 9 The length of perpendicu- 
lars let fall upon the lines of direction. 

Iiet fly : see Fly 10 . 

22. Ziet go. 

a. irans. To allow to escape ; to set at liberty ; 
to lose one’s hold of; to relax (one’s hold); to 
drop (an anchor). 

a 2300 Cursor AT. 16330 pe pouste es min to spill or latte 
ga? C237S Sc. Leg. Saints ii. {Paulus) 273 Nero .. pane 
ieit paule a quhill ga, c 2384 Chaucer H. Fame 11. 443 He 
. . lat the reynes gon Of his hors. CX440 York AJy 5 t.y.ryX\. 
254 What, wolde pou pat we lete hym ga? 2530 Palsgr. 
607/2 I^t go your capestan, and some be lyke to have 
a knocke. 2582 Act 23 Eliz. c. 10 §4 So as they., do 
presenllye loose and let goe ever>’e Feasaunte and Partridge 
so taken. 2591 Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 60 Ruffian : let goe 
that rude vnciuill touch. 2629 Earle Microcosm. Ixvi. 
(Arb.) 90 He . . will not let the least hold goe, for feare 
of losing you. 2665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 
150 Letting go their hold they were killed by the fall. 
2704 Newton Optics iii. (1721) 356 A Solution of Mercury 
in Xqua forth being poured upon Iron, Copper, Tin or 
Lead, dissolves the Metal, and lets go the Mercuo’. 2727 
Bovf.r Fr. Diet. s.v. Go^ To let go the Anchor. 2807 T. 
Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 214 The oxygen of the acid 
combines with the carbon .. and at the same time lets go 
a quantity of caloric. 1849 Tail's Mag. XVI. 308/1 The 
Dauphin let go his father's hand. 2850 Ibid, XVII. 26A 
He requested the pipe-seller to let go his hold. 2894 Clark 
•Russell in Aly First Bk. 34 A big ship .. let go her anchor 
in the Downs. 

• b. intr. *= to let go one’s hold. ' Const. ^ ' 

. Anturt of Ar/h. 470 (Douce MS.) ‘Let go’, quod 
sir Gawayne, ‘ god stood with pe ri^ie ! ’ 2605 Shaks. Lear 
IV. vi. 241 Let go Slaue, or thou dy’st. 27x2 J. James tr. 
Le Blond’s Gardening 274 A Spring that lets go imme- 
diately, and shuts the Mouth of the Trap. 1851 Thackeray 
Eng. Humourists, (1853) 112 Hill let go of his prey 

Sulkily, spectator g Mar., If once the heart lets go 
of the faith to which it used to cling. 

C. To dismiss from one’s thoughts ; to abandon, 
give up ; to cease to attend to or control. 

> 53 S CovERDALE 1 .Jaw. ii. 3 Let goyouregreate boostinge 
of nyc thynges. 1550 Crowley 210 Such. .do turne 

into the alehouse, and let the church go. 2594 Marlowe & 
Nasiie Dido V. ii, G2, larbus, talke not of /Eneas, Let 
him goe. a 2600 Hooker Ecef. Pol. vn. ii. § 3 To let go the 
name, and come to the very nature of that thing which 
is thereby Signified. ^x666 Pervs Diafy.s2 July, 1 finding 


that accounts but a little let go can never be put in order 
by strangers. 2868 Tennyson Lucretius 213 Letting his 
own life go. 2878 ScribnePs Mag, XV. 859/1 Do only 
what is imperative and let the rest go. 2886 Sir F. Pol- 
lock Oxford Lect. etc. iv. (1890) 207 Let go nothing that 
becomes a man of bodily or of mental excellence. 

d* d. To fire off (ordnance), discharge (missiles). 
c 2500 Three Kings' Sons 45 All suche ordenaunce as they 
had they lete go at ones. 2580 Sidney Ps. vii. xii, Thou. . 
ready art to lett thyne arrowes go. a 2670 Spalding Trouh. 
Chas. I (Bannatyne Club) 1 . 100 Anc sudden fray . . throw 
occasion of ane shot rakelesslie lettin go. 

e. To cease to restrain ; to allow to take its 
course unchecked. To let oneself go \ in recent 
use, to give free vent to one’s enthusiasm. 

2526 Tindale Acts xxvii. 25 When the shippe was caught, 
and couldenot resist the wynde, we lett her goo and drave 
with the wedder. 2535 Coverdale yoby\. g That he wolde 
let his honde go, and hew me downe. 2890 Spectator x Nov., 
Once, and once only, does he let himself * go and then not 
till he has threatened to throw down his pen, 2893 National 
Observer 2 Apr. 488/2 The multitude is taking its pleasure, 
is letting itself go. 

f. as sb. An act of letting go. 

2632 T. Powell Tom All Trades %x Shipping is subject 
ever, at the let goe, to bee stayed. 2702 in xzth Rep. Hist, 
MSS. Comm. App. iii. 7 (A dog match] for a Guinea each 
Dog, five let-goes out of hand, .. which goes fairest and 
furthest in wins all. 2885 Cholmondeley-Pennell Fishing 
84 Catastrophes. .averted onlybyan ignominious let-goof 
the gaff. 

•pSS. Jjetpass. as a combination ; foTtolet 
(a person or thing) pass, see Pass v. trails. To 
let slip, miss (an opportnnity) ; to pass by, neglect ; 
to discontinue (a practice). 

2530 Palsgr. 608/1, I lette passe a thyng, I let it go, or 
passe on. 2537 tr. LaiimePs Serm. bef. Convocation 
Aviijb, I lette passe to speake of moche other suche 
lyke countrefayte doctrine. 2577 Hanmer Anc. Ecct. Hist. 
(1619) 303 Although be let passe^ the vnsatiable tyrannic 
practised in the time of Diocletian, yet ceassed he not 
altogether from persecuting. 2598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. 
II. xviii. (1622) 59 Letting passe the Hands [to] take wide 
and open sea. 2648 Hamilton Papers (Camden) 164 That 
a people so wise.. can let passe ane opertunltie of so much 
credit and interest. ^2667 Milton P. L. ix. 479 Let me not 
let pas's Occasion which now smiles. 2672 •— P. R. ii. 233, 
I shall let pass No advantage. 

24. Iiet mn. (Seeguot. 1 S 67 .) 

2748 Anson’s Voy. it. iv.*i63 Having let run their sheets 
and halyards. 2769 Falco.n'er Diet. Afarine {xq^o), Faire 
courir, . . to let run, or over-haul any rope. 2867 Smyth 
Sailor's JYord'bk., Let run, or let go by the run, cast off at 
once. 

25. Let slip. (See also Slip v.) 

a. trails. To unfasten what is tied; to loose (a 
knot), ? Obs. 

2526 Tindale Luke v. 4 Cary vs in to the depe and lett 
slippe thy neit to make a draught. 2530 Palsgr. 608/1, 
I lette slyppe a thyng that b tyed fast. 

b. 'I'o liberate, loose (a hound) from tlie leash 
in order to begin the chase. Also absol. 

2530 Palsgr. 608/1^ I let slyppe, as a hunter dothe his 
grayhoundesout ofhisleashe. 2596 Shaks. x Hen. If, i. i. 
278 Before the game’s afoot, thou still let’st slip. 2602 — fut. 
C. III. ii. 273 Cry hauocke, and let slip the Dogges of Warre. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 186/2 L^t slip the Grey-hound. 
(2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 517 The cry,. was that 
Nottingham had kept his bloodhounds in the leash, but that 
Trenchard had let them slip.] 

c. To allow to escape through carelessness ; to 
miss (an opportunity). 

1550 Crowley Last Trumb. 882 Take hede by time, let 
not slyppe this occasion. 2621 Bible Heb. ii. t We ought 
to giue the more earnest heede to the things which we 
haue heard, lest at any time we should let them slip. 2634 
Milton Comus 743 If you let slip time. 2730 Berkeley 
Let, Wks. 2871 iV. 176, 1 would not let slip the oppor- 
tunity of returning you an answer. 2776 Paine Com. Sense 
(1791)62 Most nations have let slip the opportunity. 

*** With adverbs. 

+ 26. Let abroad. To allow to go abroad ; to 
permit or cause to ‘ get about’. Obs. 

2633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. Ep. Ded., In letting them 
abroad I desire onely tolestifie[elc,]. 2727 Pope, etc., Art of 
Sinking 76 Small beer., b .. vapid and insipid, if left at 
large and let abroad. 

27. Let away. Obs. 

a. To allow to go away, permit to depart. 

22. . 67 .£'.C/xr< 7 //. an. 1011 (Laud MS.)/Elm2erabbothi Istan 
awc^. a 2300 Cursor M. 5858 Ne i ne wil lat he folk a-wai. 
Ibid. 6217 Quat ha wc don, hat we let hus hb folk awai? 
2826 Moorc in Mem. (1854) V. 37 [I] consented on condition 
of being let away early to my mother. 

■fa. (a) To orait; to drop (a letter in a word), 
(i) To put away or aside; to have done with. 

a 1000 in Thorpe Dlfl. yEviSax. Da let he hone ab 
awes, c 1000 iEeraic Gram, xxviii. (Z.) 174 Das oSre tetab 
Bone n awe:^ on sopinum. #2x250 Otvl Night. 177 Leie 
we a wei beos chesle. Moral Ode 344 (Jesus MS.) 

wil. for godes hestes to fuile. 

■(•28. Hefty. Sc. — let alone e. 

1577 Lochleven Io Morion in Robert.son flat. Scot. App 
72 \ our own particulars (=pcrsonal friends] arc not con^ 
tented lat by the rest. 

'29. Let down. 


a. 1 o lower (a drawbridge, portcullis, steps ( 
a carriage, etc.) ; in restricted sense, to cause i 
allow to descend by gradual motion or short stage 
Also occas. intr. ioT passive. 

xxS^O.E. Chrott. an. 2x40 (Laud MS.) Me last hire di 
on nihl of h.e lur mid rapes. #12300 Cursor M, 198 


A mikel linnen cl.ath four squar Laten dun. 1:1450 Lone- 
LicH Grail xxxvi. 367 So wenten they Into the towr .. and 
leten hym down ful Softelye. c 2470 H enry Wallace 1. 90 
Leit breggis doun, and portcules that drew, 2530 Palsgr. 
607/1 Come let me downe from my horse, 1539 Tonstall 
Serm. Palm Sund. (1823) 55 A vysion of a shete lalten 
downe from heauen, 2662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Vcy. 
Ainbass. 35 They would have let down the Anchor. x6^ 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. m Sylva, etc. (17^* 207 Letting Se 
Tree down into a Pit of four or five Foot Depth. 1737 
tr. Le Comte's Aleut. «$• Rem. China 1 . 12 ^Ve were let down 
into the hold. 2829 Shelley Cenci iv. iii. 59 The draw- 
bridge is let down. 2840 Dickens Barn. Rudge liii, A 
passing carriage stopped, and a ^lady’s hand letdown the 
glass. 2844 — Afar/. Chuz. liii, Draymen letting down 
big butts of beer into a cellar. 2853 Lytton A!yN(n,el\. 
xii, Lights were brought in, the curtains let down. 2W4 
Mrs. H. Wood Trevlyn Hold I. 313 A jarge board or table 
which would put up or let down at will. i88x BesantS: 
Rice Chapl. of Fleet 1 . 89 Throwing the door wide open 
with a fling, and letting down the steps. 
fiS' *^59 Gentl. Calling i. (1679) 6 We can let down our 
thoughts but one step lower, and that is into the bottom- 
less pit. 

b. To lower in position, intensity, strength, or 
+ value ; to depress ; to abase, humble. Also, to 
disappoint. 

2486-2504 Let, in Denton Eng. in xith c. (1888) 318 
note D, Yff ye suld support a synglere man to dryue yowr 
tenants owt and lett downe yowre tenandres [i.e. tenan- 
tries] as they doo. 2681 Dryden Sp. Fryar v. ii. 74 Eveiy 
slackn’d fiber drops Its hold, Like Nature letting down the 
Springs of Life. 2747 Chesterf. Lett. (i792)I.cxxviii. 343 
Nothing in the world lets down a character more than that 
wrong turn. #2x792 Wesley Serm. Ixii. 15 Wks. j8ix IX. 
262 He lets himself down to our capacity. 2795 Burke 
Let. io W. Elliot Wks. VII. 348 When I found that the 
great advocate, Mr. Erskine, condescended to resort to 
these bumper toasts. .1 was rather let down a little. 1798 
Mad. D’Arblav Diary (1B46) VI. 262 Poor hi. de Nar- 
bonne ! how will he be shocked and let down ( x8oo Mrs. 

Mourtray Faui. 1 . 149 This cold laconic note, that, 
at once, let down all Emma's hopes of surprising her friend 
agreeably. 2832 Examiner 790/1 Nothing lets down a 
smart hit so lamentably as a hitching verse or hobbling 
rhyme. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviit. IV. 187 He was 
. .gently let down from his high position. 

fc. To reduce (overfed beef or mutton) by 
bleeding the animal before it is killed. .Si:. Ohs. 

2555 Burgh Rec. Peebles (iB72)2XS That all flescheouris 
bring thair flesche to the mercat croce. .and that that blaw 
nane thairof, nor yit let it doune. 2574 Burgh Rec. Clasgosi^ 
(1876) I. 26 That thair be na muttoun scoirit on the bak.. 
nor yit latiin doun before [i.e. bled at the breast]. 

a, lecbit. (<z) To lower the temper of (metal). 
'{b) See qnot. 1886 , 

2677 Moxon Alech, Exerc, 57 If your Steel be^too hard.^. 
you must let It down (as Smiths say) that i<, make it 
softer, by Tempering it, 2875 Knight Diet, Aleck., Leiting- 
denon, the process of lowering the temper of a steel tool or 
spring which [etc.]. 1886 W, A. Harris Techn.Dicl, Fhe 
Insur., s. V., Shellac and other resins, and similar sub- 
stances, are said to be ' let-down ’ when they are, by me.ms 
of spirit-solvents, reduced or dissolved ready for use. The 
solvent itself is also known as ‘ let-down *. 

e. To be let down : (of the claws of a hound) to 
be in contact with the ground. Also, the sinew of 
a horse, « ‘ to be broken down ’ (see Break v. sod). 

2684 Lond. Gaz. No. 2987/4 She is a pretty large Hound, 
very handsome, all her Claws are let down of one of her fore 
feet. 2737 Bracken Farriery Impr, (1749) 1 . 338 If the 
Horse be, what the Jockies call, fet down in the Sinew., 
such a Horse can never be made so strong in that Part, 
but a hard Course, or Running a Race upon hard Ground, 
will let him down again. Ibid, (2757) II. 271 When a Horse 
..is quite let down (as the Jockeys call it) the Tendon is 
quite broken. 

f. To be well let down in ihe girih : (of a horse, 
also of a hound) to be ‘deep* in the girth. 

2737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 122 ^Vhcn a 
Horse is well let down in the Girth, he is a good-winded 
Nag. ,,He was a Round barrell’d Horse, and did not look 
much let down in the Girth. 

g. To let (a person) down gently or softly • to 
treat considerately so as to spare (his) self-respect. 
colloq, 

28^34 M, Scott Cruise Alidgc xvi. (1842) 313 By way of 
letting him down gently, I said nothing. 2843 H. Gavin 
Feigned 4- Ficiit. Dis. 32 It Is always a prudent measure to 
afford a malingerer an opportunity of giving in . . or in the 
language of the hospital, to let him softly down. 

F, M, Crawford Dr. Claudius vi, She would let him down 
easily, so to speak, that there might be no over-tender 
recollections on his part. 

h. Of cows : To yield (milk), dial. 

2863 Mrs, Gaskell Sylvia's L. xv, She’s a bonny 
she is; let down her milk, there’s a pretty! i88x J- 
Sheldon Dairy Farming 56/1 All cows will not let down 
their milk to strangers. 

+ i. intr. To deliver a blow at. Obs, 

^ 2640 tr. Verdere's Rom. ij/Tw#?;//. 111.219 Taking hlscurle^ 
in both his hands, he letdown at Rozalmond with such force 
that [etc.]. , ^ 

j. as An act or instance of ‘ letting down : 
{a) a drawback, incident disadvantage ; (^) ^ 
come-down, a ‘drop* in circumstances; (r) ^ 
disappointment, slang. 

2768 Woman of Honor I. 235, I met with such a 
2840 Gen. P. Thompson (1842) V. 24 The let-down m 
what is known as the * cottage and cow system has alwap 
been, that [etc.]. 2862 Times 17 Sept., Here comes 
* let-down really worse than any before. 2866 Lend. Aja’-' 

3 Mar. 57 (Farmer), I don't think that’s no little let-dowm 
for a cove as has been tip-topper in his time. 1B94 
Wistf.r' Red-Coats, Amyatt's Child Fr. i, It would w 
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hard to »y positively that any trace of a disappointment — 
what Arlington called a ‘let-down’— marked hrs pleasant 
fresh face. 

■fSO. iet forth, a. To allow to pass forth or 
out; to give passage to. b. (See quot. 1573). Obs. 
. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scoi. (1858; II. 598 Neuir ane of 
thame he wald lat furth by. 1573 Baret Aiv. L292 To 
Let forth, or make a leasse of a piece land, Jbras locUare 
agellum Ter. Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 

(S. T. S.) 1 . 26 Schir James and his brother were lattin 
furth at the request of the chancellar. ^1590 Siiaks. Mids. 
N. V. i. 388 The graues, all gaping wide, Euery one lets 
forth his spright. 1593 — Lucr. 1029 To let forth my fowle 
defiled blood. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 464 Pricking vines, 
or other trees, .and thereby letting forth gum or tears. 1667 
Milton P. L. vii. 207 Heav’n op'nd wide Her ever during 
Gates, .to let forth The King of Glorie. 

31. Ziet in. 

a. To admit, give admittance to (a person), esp. 
into a dwelling-house ; to open the door of a house 
to ; hence reji. to enter the house where one lives, 
usually by means of a latch-key. 

cjooo iELFRic I/om. n. 382 Petrus cnucode ojj Sast hr 
bine inne leton. a 1240 SawUs IFarde in Coti, Horn. 257 
Let him in seiS wit gef godd wule he bringeS. us_ gleade 
tidinges. a 1300 Cursor A /. 18096 Hell . , open up hin yaies 
wide, Lete in he king, wil-vien bide, ?rxx366 Chaucer 
Pom. Pose 700 She the dore of that gardyn Hadde opened, 
and me leten in. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ii. 6 Seth went 
forth to Paradys ; bot the aungel wald no^t late him in. 
1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. cxxv, The maister portare..frely lete 
vs in, vnquesiionate. xs<^ Hawes Past. Pleas, iv. (Percy 
Soc.) 21 At the chambre in r^’ght ryche araye We were let 
in. a 1550 Freiris of Berwik 154 in Dunfiar's Poems (1893) 
290 His knok scho kend, and did so him in lett. 1603 
Shaks. Afeas.for AI. iv. ii. 94 There he must stay vntil the 
Officer Arise to let him in. 1667 Milton P, L. vn. 566 
Open, ye everlasting Gates. .let in The great Creator from 
his work retumd Magnificent. X709 Steele Tatler No. 45 
? 1 , 1 was let in at the Back<Gate of a lovely House. 1724 
Ramsay Tead. Alise. (1733) II. 134 And now she thanks the 
happy lime That e’er she loot me in. tf^xSxs Jane Austen 
Persuas. {1833I II. ix. 389 Nurse Rooke . . was delighted to 
be in the way to let you in. 1889 J.^ K. Jerome Three ^len 
in Boat 167 George went home again, musing as he walked 
along, and let himself in. 189X Nat. Gould Double Event 
74, 1 have a latch-key, and I let myself in. 

b. To give entrance or admittance to (light, 
water, air, etc.). Also iransf. and^f^. 

1558 Bp.AVatson Seven Saeram. xviii. 112 So wee maye 
lette in shame into cure soule. 1577 B. Googe Heresbaeh's 
Nusb. I1586) 44 The water may be let in by Trenches when 
you lyst, x6so Jer. Taylor //oly Living ii. § 6 (1686) 
134 The more tender our spirits are made by Religion, the 
more easie we are to let in grief if the cause be innocent. 
1685 Waller Divine Poems, Last I’erses, The Soul’s 
dark Cottage, batter'd and decay’d, Lets in new Light 
thro* chinks that time has made. 169? Vanbrugh eEsop 
V. 62 A Womans Heart’s to be enter'd forty ways. . . An 
Essenc’d Peruke, and a Sweet Handkerchief; let’s you 
in at her Nose.^ xyog Stanhope Paraphr. I. 221 Though 
God do not let in Heaven upon us. X710 Steele Tatler 
No. 203 ? 8 A sashed Roof, which lets in the Sun at all 
Times. 1748 Anson’s P^oy. i. viii, 78 She let in the water 
at every seam. 1819 Crabbe T, of Hall xvi, And fears of 
sinning let in thoughts of sin. 1848 Clough Bothle ix. 96 
Half.awake servant-maids. .lelling-in the air by the door- 
way. 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. (1877) 1 . 1 1 Skylights opened 
to let in upon human nature an infinite dawn from above. 

c. To insert into the surface or substance of a 
thing ; see also quot. 1867. (Cf. let into, 11 b.) . 

* 575 -^ in Swayne C//w«-//a;. Ace. Sarum (1896) 289 White 
the mason leltmge in the holies above the quier dore (id. 
X663 H. Power Exper. Philos. 97 A Lead-Pipe, .into which 
at the top was let ina short neck’d weather-glas«5, or bolt-head, 
X7X1 ^y. Sutherland Assist. 26 Let in all the 
Half-limbers, and then get in your Kelson. 1867 Smyth 
Sailors IPord-bh., To let in, to fix or fit a diminisned part 
of one plank or piece of timber into a score formed in 
another to receive it, as the ends of the carlings into the 
beams. 

d. To make a way for something to happen ; to 
give rise to. Obs. or arc/i. 

x6ss Fuller Ch. Hist. 111. v. § 10 They pleaded also that 
the Chutlishnesse of^the Potter let in this sad Accident, 
increased by the Indiscretion of those in his own Family, 
x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 502 The bar or extinguish- 
ment of both, by the recover^’ .. lets in the reversion in fee 
after both. 1893 Sir J. W. Chitty in Law Times Pep. 
LXVIII. 430/1 It would .. let in all the mischief against 
which the statute was intended to guard. 

e. Of ice, etc.: To give way and allow (a person) 
to fall through into the water. Hence Jig. (collo’q.) 
To involve in loss or difficulty by fraud, financial 
failure, etc. 7 o let in for (cf. in for. In adv. 8) : 
to involve in the performance, payment, etc. of. 

\%-gs Examiner Zadfa The Major., had become security 
for .several friends, who.. taxed his friendship too much, by 
* letting him in * to the amount of the security. 1837 Hali- 
BURTON Clockm. Ser. 1. vi, An old sea captain, who was once 
let in. for it pretty deep by a man with a broader brim than 
common, 1849 Ald. Smith Fottleton Leg. X24, I was so 
confoundedly let in by the Patent Artificial Flour Company. 
1873 Punch 12 Apr. 149/1 If we inlerfeie to promote the 
object, Turkey will infallibly let us in for the cost, 1886 
Lucy Diary Two Pari. II. 348 A young man to whom 
nothing is sacred would probably find peculiar pleasure in 
‘letting-in ’ his own father. 

f. intr. To become connected or implicated with. 
? University slang. 

xB6i Hughes Tom Brtntin at Oxf. I. i. 14 He has also 
been good enough to recommend to me many tradesmen . . 
but . . 1 shall make some inquiries before * letting in ’ with 
any of them. 


32 . let off. 

f a. inlr. To cease, ‘ let be Obs. 

c X392 Chaucer CompU Venus 52, I so long haue been in 
youre servyce, pat for to leet of wol I neuer assente. 1422 
tr. liecreta Secret., Priv. Prh*. 182 ‘Lete of, he sayde, ‘no 
man be So haidy to do hym any harme*. 

b. To discharge with an explosion. Hence fg. 
To fire off (a joke, speech, etc.). 

. X714 Lond.Gaz. No. 5271/2 The Firework, .will be let off. 
1726 Swift Gulliver, Litliput ii, Charging it (my pistol] 
only with Powder .. 1 let it off in the Air, 1741 Chesterf. 
Lett. (1792) 1 . Ixxiv. 2 o 6 Instead of saying that tastes are 
different, .you should let off a proi*eib,and say (elc.l. 1817 
Brougham in Pari. Debates 1873 An occa^>ion for letting off 
his long meditated speech on that que&tion. 1821 Examiner 
509/2 He let off his puns with great dexterity. 1871 L. 
Stephen Playgr, Europe \\. (1894) 139 It reminds loo much 
of letting off crackers in a cathedral. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. v. xxxix, I cannot bear people to keep their 
minds bottled up for the sake of letting them off with a pop. 

c. To allow to go or escape; to excuse from 

punishment, service, etc. (Cf. ii b.) . 

1828 J. W. Croker Diary 4 Mar. in C. Papers (1884) I. 
xiii. 409 The poor devil had no shitt, and was so humble 
and penitent that he let him off. 1849 Thackeray Pen- 
dennis Ixx, I will let Clavertng off from that bargain. s866 
Mrs. Oliphant Madonna Mary 1 . ii. 25, I am not able 
for any more. Let me off for today. 187$ Plato 

{ed. 2) I. 322 Did you ever hear any one arguing that a 
murderer or any sort of evil-doer ought to be let olf? 1890 
Times 21 Mar. 3/6 He was let off with an admonition and 
four strokes with the birch rod. 

d. To allow. or cause to pass away. 

1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amusem. 21 Cocks . . for letting off 
the sediment. 

e. To lease in portions. 

1852 Dickens Bleak He. x, The house is let off in sets of 
chambers. X853 frut. R, Agric. Soc. XIV. i. 157 He 
mowed some worth 3/. and let off the grass of other land 
at 2/. 

f. as sh. (a) A display of festivity, a festive 

gathering. ( 3 ) A part of a property which is 
Met off*, (e) An outlet (fg.). (d) A failure to 

utilize some manifest advant.Tge in a game ; e.g. in 
Cricket, the failure on the part of a fielder to get 
a batsman out when he gives a chance, (tf) IVcav* 
ing. The ‘ paying off* of the yarn from the beam ; 
eoncr. a contrivance for regulating this ; also attrib. 
as let-off mechanism (Possclt Techn. Textile De- 
sign, 1 889). 

1827 Scott Diary \ Oct. in Lockhart, I am to set off 
tomorrow for Ravensworth Castle, to meet the Duke of 
Wellington; a great let-off. I suppose. 1837-40 Haliburton 
Clockm. Ser. ii. viii, My old lady , . is agoin’ for to give our 
Arabella. .a let off to-mght. 1887 Religious Herald 's June 
(Cent.). Ah, the poor horses ! how many a brutal kick and 
stripe they got . . just as a let-off for the angry passions of 
their masters. 1893 Daily Netvs 19 May 3/5 At the time 
of this let-off M,. .had scored 102. Mod. Neivspaper Advt., 
Wine and Spirit Vaults... Let-offs could pay all rent. 

. 33 . liet on. intr. To reveal, divulge, disclose, 
or betray a fact by word or look. Const', to (a 
person)-; often with dependent clause, dial, and 
U.S. 

App. an absolute use of the phrase in quot. 1637. 

1*637 Rutherford Lett. (1664) xxviii. 67 He . . lets a poor 
soul stand still fc knock, & never let it on him that He 
hearelh.] X72S Ramsay Gentle Sheph. ir. lit, Let nae on 
what’s past 'Tween you and me. X795 Burns 'Last Afay 
a Braw IVooer ’ Hi, I never loot on that I kenn’d it, or car’d, 
2823 Scott in Lockhart Ixiv, I was more taken ab.ack with 
Wright’s epistle than I cared to let on. 2848 Lowell Big- 
low P. Poems (1890) II. 109 , 1 don’t make no insinovalions, 

I jest let on 1 smell a rat. 2889 ‘ Rolf Boldrewood' Rob- 
bery under Arms xiv. Don’t go planting in the gully, or 
some one ‘II think you’re wanted and let on to the police. 
2893 Stevenson Catriona 225, 1 was more wise than to 
let on. 

34 . l^et out. 

a. To give egress to ; to cause or allow to go 
out or escape by an opening, esp. through a door- 
way (also absol.) ; to set free, liberate ; to release 
from prison or confinement. + Also inlr. (for reft), 
to get out into the open. To let the cat oiU of the 
bag\ see Bag sb, 18. 

2234 O. E. Ckron. an. 1240 (Laud MS.) Sua 5 me sculde 
Icleii ut he king of prison. 41x240 Sawtes iVarde in Colt. 
Ifom. 247 Wit..cleope 5 warschipc for 3 ant makiS hire 
durewart fie warliche loki hwam hn ieole in ant ut. 2297 
R. Glouc, (RoUsi 263 i>at he ssolde noble folc . . Oout of 
set uage lete. axytoCutsor AT. i68i4-f28]7er-wilh he thirled 
hi^ hert, Bothe blode & water oulc Ictt. 2382 Wychf Gen. 
viii. 10 He lete out of the arke a culuer. CX386 Chaucer 
Kut.'s T, 348 Due Theseus hym leet out of prison, c 2450 
AIertinso6 Merlin.. seide than to the porter, ‘Lete oute, for 
it is tyme 25^ Coverdale Isa. xlii. 7 That thou . . let out 

the prysoners, & them that syt in darknes^e. 2388 Shaks. 
L, L. L. IV. Hi. 98 A Feuer in your bloud why then incision ; 
Would let her out in Sawcers. 2612 Bible Prov. xvii. 24 j 
The beginning of strife 5 s as when one leiteth out water. 
1633 P. Fletcher Ist. xi.i. The early Morn lets out ■ 
the peeping day. 2684 T. kioQViW God s Decrees 215 The 
ripening of an impostumation to be let out and evacuated 
by the lance. 2692 Beverley Disc, Dr. Crisp 8 Why 
should we keep our selves and hearers so close muffled up 
in this thick Atmosphere of time, and not let out more into 
the open Air of Eternals? C2720 C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 
140 A demy Circle of open pallasadoe, yt leis you out to ye 
prospect ol yc grounds beyond* 2715-20 Po?e Iliad xii. 
168 Till some wide wound lets out their mighty soul. 2824-9 
Landor imag. Cenv. Wks. 1846 II. 48 .A slight puncture 
will icl out all the wind in the bladders. 1833 Lytto.s' Aly 


Novel HI. X, Letting themselves out' from their large pew- 
under the gallery. 2889 Tbnes (weekly ed.) 20 Dec, 5/4 
They might be let out on ticket-oMeave. 2889 Century 
Mag. Aug. 590/2 Wide windows that let out between fluted 
Corinthian pilasters upon the broad open balcony. 

b. To let out oj : to permit to be absent from. 

<1x300 Cursor AT. 22656 Es na man in erih wroght hat 

agh to lat itvle o thoght XTrin. to lete hit out of his fioujl), 
2840 'Thackeray Catherine xt, He could not let the money 
out of his .sight. 

c. t To ‘let loose’ (one’s tongue) (p 3 j.); to give 
vent to (anger, etc.). 

' a 2250 Owl 4- Night. 8 EiJ>er a5en oWr swa! And let hat 
uvele mod ut al. 2582 Gosson Ptayes Confuted, To the 
Univ. A 7 b, 'These they very impudently affirme to be 
written by me since 1 had let out my inuecliue against 
them. <22677 Barrow Semt. Wks. 1716 I. 340 Leiiing 
out their virulent and wanton tongues against him. 2^5 
Baxter Paraphr. N. T., Alatt. v. 21 Whoever Jets out 
this passion of hurtful and uncharitable anger against any 
man. 2853 Lytton A^<^<r/ 11. x, ‘He is Mr.'Egerton’s 
nephew, and ’, added Randal, ingenuously letting out his 
thoughts, ‘I am no relation to Mr. Egerton at all’. 1873 
OuiDA Pascarel 1 . 39 [She] could not forbear letting out her 
wrath to me. 

f d. To set free/p (someaction),toletloose upon ; 
to allow to go forth freely to (an object). Obs. 

26x3-28 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1622J 11 The wildness 
of war by reason of these perpetual conflicts with strangers 
had so let out the people of the land to unlawful riots and 
rapine that (etc,]. 2646 P. Bulkeley Gospel Covt. 1. 131 
God being good, he will let out himself unto his people. 
2639 Boyle Motives Love God 35 The letting out our love 
to mutable Objects doth but inlarge our hearts and make 
them .. capable of being wounded in more places. 1B09 
Syd. Smith Wks. (1867) I. 173 A timid and absurd appre- 
hension . . of letting out the minds of youth upon difficult 
and important subjects. 

e. To spread out. Also A^c/r/. (see quot. 1867). 
CX380 WycLiF Serm. Sel. Wks. 1 . 12 Lede ]>e boot into 

hey see, and late out your neltis to takyng of fishe. 2722 
W. Rogers Voy, 104 We immediately let our Reefs out, 
chas'd and got ground of her apace. 2867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., To let out, or shake out, a Reef, to increase the 
dimensions of a sail, by untying the points confining a reef 
in it. 

f. To lend (money) at interest {^obsi) \ to put 
out to hire ; to distribute among several tenants 
or hirers. 

2326 Tisdale Alait. xxi. 33 There was a cerlayne hous* 
holder whych set a vyneyarde . . and lelt it out to husband- 
men. 2550 Crowley Epigr. 2372 A manne that had landes 
.. Surueyed the same, and lette it out deare. 2607 Shaks. 
Timon in. v. 107 They haue .. let out Their Coine vpon 
large interest. 2671 H. M. tr. Erastn. Collog, 267 He., 
calls upon him that let out the Horses. 2690 Child 
Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 13 In Italy money will not yield above 
three per cent to be let out upon real security. 1734 J. 
Ward Inirod. Atath. 11. xH. (ed, 6) 254 What Principal or 
Sum of Money must be put (or Let) out to Raise a Stock of 
385/. 137, 'i^dA 279s J. Sullivan Hist. Maine 168 The 
proprietors .. letted out the lands for settlement. 2859 
Jei’hson Brittany 59 A girl who let out chairs for hire. 
287s JowETT Plato (ed 2) IV. 508 The hiiellng who lets- 
himself out for service. x886J. R Pezts Pleas. Bk.-Worm 
i. 23 liie easily accessible rooms. .are let out as offices. 

g. To disclose, divulge; freq.wilh clause as obj. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke Farm x. 114 That would be 

letting out my secret. 2857 Reads Course True Love 60 
'That dear old man's fault for letting out that^he loves me 
.still. 2880 Mrs. Lynn \,wton Rebel of Family \\\, She might 
as well lei the murder out! 2892 Mrs. H. Ward David 
Grieve ir. vii, You'll be letting out my private affairs, and 1 
can’t stand that. 

h. To strike out with (the fist, the heels, etc.). 
Chiefly absol. or intr. To strike or lash out. 
Hence, to give way to invective, use strong language. 

1840 H. CocKTON Val. Vox xxxix. 330 A month alter 
mariiage she begins to let out in a style of which he cannot 
approve by any means. 1869 H. J. Byron Not such afoot 
as he looks i. 8 Atur. What did he do? Alou. Well, he let 
out. A/«r. What ! his language? Alou. No, his left. 1882 
Daily Tel. 24 June, Al length Grace let out at Garrett, 
again driving him to the on amongst the spectators for 4. 
2883 C. J. Wills Laud Lion 4- Sun 102 The horses.. play- 
fully biting and letting out at each other. 

i. To give (a horse) his head. Also absol., to 
ride with increased speed, colloq. 

2883 Howells Silas Lapham (1891) I. 63 ' Tm going to 
let her out, Pert and he lifted and then dropped the reins 
lightly on the mate's back. 2889 ‘Rolf Boldrewood' 
Robbery under Arms ix, Jim’s horse was far and away 
the fastest, and he let out to head the mare off from a creek. 

j. intr. Of a meeting: To end, break up. U.S. 
2888 E. Eggleston Graysons x. 114 He.. would meet her 

at the door of the Mount Zion tent when meeting should 
‘let but’. 2893 San Francisco Weekly Exam. 19 
4/2 Q. When did the cooking class let out ? A. About five 
minutes to 3. ^ 1 - l 

3 c. as sb. An entertainment on a large or lavisn 
scale. Anglo-Irish. .. 

2836 F. Mahonev Rel. Father Proid (1859) 70 As if 
resolving the mighty project of a ‘let out 

35. iict up. , V ^ 

a. irans. fin OE., to put ashore ipbs.) ; to raise 

“o. an. lOM (Laud MS.) H- jo Sa^da* 

& let j»a:r up ^isla-?. 2400 Garttelynj i * , ffeJ, (ed. 4 ) 

}.e 5ate it lete it up wide. 18.2-34 GeoeVsS T ^ ^ 

I [.442 -ITie system cau only be let op or letdown b, stow 


b. Mr. To cease, stop. To Ul uf : to cease 


degiees. 

to trouble, 

etc. U.S. 
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LETHAL. 


iSSz B. Haute Flil> iv, I promiwd you I’d let up on him. 
Ibid.^ Don’t go back on your promise about lettin’ up on the 
tramps and being a little more high-toned, Century 

Mag. Aug. 6io This caused me to let up on the creature, 
when it lumbered away till it tumbled down a precipice. 
1801 C. Roberts Adrift Amer. 4s When the storm let up. 
1897 Howells Landl. Lion's Head 420 What do you sup- 
pose was the reason Jeff let up on the feller? Ibid. 452 
What Jeff would n.rtch’ly done would b’en to shake the 
life out of him ; but he didn’t ; .. he let him go. 

c. as sb. Cessation, pause ; release from strain 
or stress, relaxation. U.S. 

1856 Miss Warner Hills 0/ Shatemuc xxiii. 245 ‘ It is the 
habitual command over oneself that I value’. ‘No let-up 
to it? ■ said Rufus. ‘No’. 1883 Anna G nEEN/AiHrfd-Am^- 
ii, Blows like that haven’t much let-up about them. 1884 
Century Mag. XXVIII. 588 Our little let-up on Wednesday 
afternoons. 1895 Educat. Rev. Sept. 16S Fine arts and 
music as a let-up with any of the severer studies. 
Let(let),E -.2 arch. Forms: i lefctan, 2-5 letten, 

3 iGBfcten, laten, 3-5 lat(te, 3-6 lette, 4 leitt, 4-5 
lete, 4--7 lett, 5 late, (leit), lettyn, 7 Sc, lat, 3- 
let. Pa, t, 3 Isttede, 4 let, lettide, Sc, lettifc, 
-yt, letyt, 4-7 letted, 5 lettid, -yd. Pa.pple, 3 
diet, ilette, 4 lated, y-lat, Sc. lettit, 4-5 lettid, 

4- 5, 7 y-let, 4-6 lett(e, 4-9 letted, 5 y-lettyd, 

5- 6 lettyd, (8 letten), 4- let. [OE, l%Uan — 
OFris. htta^ OS. lettian (Du. leiieiC)^ OHG. /ezzan, 
lezzen (MHG. lezzen^ iet^en), ON, hija to hinder. 
Goth, iatjan intr. to delay, f. OTeut. *iato- Late a.] 

1 . irans. To hinder, prevent, obstruct, stand in 
the way of (a person, thing, action, etc.). 

c 838 K. i^LFRED Boetk, xxxvi. § 4 Ac ic J>e halsi^e 3 act 
5 u me no leng ne lette, ac setsec me Jione wej. cxooo 
i^LFRtc Hotn. II. 336 Hwi wille ge letlan ure sjl>fet? 
^■•X200 Ormin X4117 Swa summ be waterr emebb forb, 
bait lit nohht ne lettebb. c 1200 Trzn, Coil, Horn. 139 Seint 
lohan hit \vi 5 setde and lettede hit hi his mihte. a 1340 
Hamfole PsalUr CK\‘ii\. 60 , 1 am redy and i am noght lettid. 
1375 Barbour Bruce ixr. 241 The rayne thus lettyt the 
fechtyn. c 1400 Maukdev. (Roxb.) xtx. 87 pai schuld see na 
thing bat schuld lette paire deuocioun. c 1450 Si. Cuthberi 
(Surtees) 1141 Bot b^^* be wjmd and fiode. 1526 

Tindale I Pet. iii, 7 That youre prayei-s be not lett. *^52 
Bk. Com, Prayer Pref., Beyng at home, and not being 
otherwyse reasonably letted. 1384 Cogan Haven HeaWi 
ccxii. (T636) 216 hluch meat eaten at night, grievelh the 
slomack, and lelteth naturall rest. 1647^ H. More Song 
of Soul II. i. 111. xii, And her bright flowing hair was not 
ylet By Arts device. 1630 Trapp Comm, Excel, 26 There 
was som man there . . which disturbed and letted all his 
doings. 1638 Bromhalx. Trira/. Specters n. 201 (An] open 
plain place, and letted with no brambles or shades.^ 1725 
Bradley Fam, Diet, s.v. TVa, Those who have a mind to 
• . study by Night, wiU find themselves no ways letten or 
embarrassed. 1799 S. Free.man Tozun Off. 262 Persons who 
wilfully let or hinder any sheriff or constable. z8ia Scott 
Ld, of Isles VI. xxiii, No spears were there tlie shock to let. 
1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. vli. § 6 None letting them 
in their pilgrimage. 1867 Incelow Story Doom iv. 21 
Pray you let us not; We fain would greet our mother. 
1883-94 R. Bridges Eros 4 Psyche July ii, If 'tis so, her 
child Will be a god, and she a goddess styled, Which, 
though I die to let it, shall not be. 

i^b. with infinitive or clause, indicating the action 
from which one is hindered. Ohs. * 

rti023 WuLFSTAN Horn. Iv. (Napier) 285 Gyf bonne bissa 
breora b*nga anij hwylcne man lette, b^st hme to Sam 
festene ne onhagie. CX203 Lay. 22009 What letle '3 b«ne 
fisc to uleoten to ban oSere. 1375 Barbour Bruce x. 320, 

I trow thai sail lellit be To purchas mair in the cuntre. 
CX386 Chaucer KtiVs T. 1034 Whan a man was set on 
o degree He lette nat his felawe for to see. 1393 Lancl, 
P, PL C. IV. 239 Conscience hym lette, pat he ne feldc nat 
hus foes. 14x9 Surtees Mtsc. (1888) 14 Rules, wedys and 
erthe .. the whilk lettys the waler to hafe the ryght issue. 
1329 Suf>Iiic. to King (E. E. T. S.) 56 Whereby they be 
letted to execute their offyee. 1532 Hervet Xenophods 
Househ. (176S' 9 What letteth you, that ye may not haue 
the same science ? 1570-6 Lambarde Peramh. Kent (1826) 
t6o AI the Popish ceremonies of espousing the Sea.. cannot 
let, but that the Sea continually by little and little with- 
draweih it selfe from their Citie. 1391 Shaks. Two Gent. 
lit. i. 1x3 What lelis but one may enter at her window? 
160X — Twel. N, V. i. 256 If nothing lets to make vs happie 
l)Oih. 1603 Knolles//«/. Turks »i62i) 528 But the con- 
sideration of this war letted that he did not at first comming 
oppresse him. 1612 Drayton Poly^olb. xv. 17 They sud- 
dainly reply, what lets you should not see (etc,]. 1622 
Bacok // tf/i. VIl^ 129 Hce could not let her to dispose of 
her owne, 1670 Lenkard tr. Charron's Wisd. i. xiv, § 2, 
51, I let no man to sing. 

c. const. //w;/, t^(OE. 
a xooo Prose Li/eGuthlacw (1848)30 We be b^s nu nella '3 
lettan b®s bu ter gcbohl hacfdest. 4XZ225 Aner. B, 352 
Monie binges muwen letten him of his jurneie. C1300 
Havelok 2253 Mouthe nobing him ber*fro lette. ?i3.. 
Cursor M. 27691 (Cott. Galba) And bus bni let gude men of 
glide lose. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. v. 303 What he lent 50W 
of owre lord« good to lette 30W fro synne. 1430-40 Lydc. 
Bochcis I. xviii. (1554) 33 b, Thou hast (quod bej no lordship 
ofj'^Sunne; Thy shadowe letteth his hemes fro my lunne. 
1470-83 Malory ./ 4 r/Awrvii. xxix. 260 Whanagood knygbte 
dothsoowcl vpon sommeday, it is no good knyghtes parte to 
Idle hym of his worship, a 1533 Ld. Bf.rners Huon Ixxxviii. 
2S0 She coulde not let him of Ins enterpr>’se.. 1588 J. Udall 
Diotrelhes (Arb.) 32 These men ..are letted ancf slopped 
from aooing those notable duciies of their calling. 16x1 
Bible Exed. v. 4 Wherforc doe ye let the people from their 
workes? x666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. ccxxii, And now, no 
longer letted of his prey, He leaps up at it with enraged 
desire. 1839 Tennyson Elaine 96 * Sir King, mine ancient 
wound Is haidly whole, And lets me from the saddle 1866 
J. 11 . Nmv.MAN Gereniius iii. 22 Sentl. What lets me now 
from going to my Lord? Angel. Thou an not let. 1870 


Morris Earthly Par. I. x. 228 And let none think that any 
brazen wall Can let the Gods from doing what shall be. 

■ f d. with double object. Obs,^ 
a 1300 Cursor M. 12418 Joseph pam it letted noght. Hid. 
28253 And haue x thorn mi frauwardnes letted ober men 
baire mes. 1390 Gower Conf IL 72 Ther was no sion.. 
Which mihte letten hem the weie. a 1440 SirDegrev. 1583 
A gret buschement hadde he (sette). .And thou^th syre De- 
grivaunt lette The waves ful grene. 1523 La Berners 
Froiss. I. 742 We shall fynde none that wyll let us the way. 
fe. absol. To binder, to be a hindrance, Ohs, 
1362 Lakgl. P. pi. a. 111. 152 Heo lihth a^eyn the lawe 
and letteth so faste. That fcUh may not ban his forth hir 
florins gon so thikke. 1382 Wvclif Heb. xii. 15 That no 
roote of bitternesse vpward burionynge lette [Vulg. //;/- 
pedta{\. 1533 CovERDALE 2 Thess. ii. 7 Tyll he which now 
onely letteth, be taken out of the waye. 1572 J. Jones 
Bathes of Bath ni, 22 b, Not without advisement, and 
censure to speak it, what letteth? 1597 Morlcv Inirad. 
Mus. Annot., You may. .fall to the fourth, in the due order 
ofthe six notes, ifthe property let not. 1642 Rogers A'hrzwrtw 
z6 If sin had not letted. 

^ 2 . intr. To check or withhold oneself, to de- 
sist, refrain ; to omit to do (something). Ohs, 
Coincident with Let?l 1 2b,2C, to which some of these ex- 
amples may belong; but the instances in Chaucer with 
weak conjugation and double t seem not to admit of such 
an explanation. Prob. in the intransitive use the two verbs 
were confused. 

[tfi33o etc. : see Let 2 b.] <^1374 Chaucer Troyins 
n. 1040 (1089) Ther-with a bousand ty^mes er he lette, He 
cussed b'i be lettre pat he shette. 1375 Barbour Bruce 
XIX. 210 Hym worthit neyd to pay the det That na man 
for till pay' may let. cx38k> Wyclif Wks, (1880) 313 Here 
may we see openliche hou crist lettede not for loue of 
peire to reproue hym sharpliche. CX386 Chaucer Melib. 
p 435 The cause final was for to sle thydoghtcr; it letted 
nat in as muche as in hem was. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 51 
A gret mervaile rt is forthi, How that a Maiden wolde 
lette, That sche hir time ne besette To haste unto that 
like feste, Wherof the love is al honeste. CX400 Destr. 
Troy 934 He laid on bat loodly, lettyd he noght, With 
dynttes full dregh, till he to dethe paste. rx46o Play 
Sacram. 848 To tell yow the trowth I wylle nott lett. 1535- 
j6s 3 [see Let ».* 2 b]. 

'bb. To delay, tarr}% wait. Obs, 
c 1385 Chaucer X, G, IP, 2167 Ariadnet And in that yde 
half a day he lette. ^1386 — Shipman's T. 250 And doun 
he gooth, no lenger wolde he lette. — Clerk's T. 333 
And to his paleys, er he lenger lette, . . Conveyed hir. 
c 143s Torr. Portugal 2058 He bare it to the cite grett, 
There the kyng his fader lett. As a lord of jentille blood. 
_Let, ppl.^ a. rare. [pa. pple. of Let vP Cf. 
Letten.] In senses of the verb, chiefly with advs. 

1394 Marlowe & Nashs hi. ii, And feed Infection 
with nis let-out [printed left out) life. 187. Diet, Archit, 
(Archit. Publ. Soc.), Let work. When a master builder 
agrees with a tradesman, or a workman for the execution 
of a portion of hU contract, it is said to be ‘ let work 1892 
Marq. Clanricarde in Daily Heivs s/B The attack of this 
Commission upon my low-let property. 

Let, obs. I. L.\te a.^, Leat, watercourse. 

Let, obs. 3rd sing. pres. ind. of Lead 
-let, sujtx, appended to sbs. The oldest words 
in Eng. with this ending are adoptions of OF. 
words formed by adding the dim. suffix -el, -ete 
(see -et) to sbs. with the ending -eJ, in some cases 
repr. the L. dim. snffix -ellum, -cllam, and in others 
the L. ending -die of neuter adjs. (see -At). Ex- 
amples are bracelet, chaplet,crosslet,forceTet, front- 
let, gauntlet, hamlet, mantelet. It is somewhat 
difficult to see how these words gave rise to the 
Eng. use of -let as a diminutive suffix, as none of 
them, exc. the heraldic crosslet, have the appearance 
of being diminutives of Eng. words ; possibly Er. 
diminutives like enfantelet,femmelette, osselet, tarte- 
lette, were directly imitated by some Eng. writers. 
An early diminutive in -let is armlet (sense 2, 
‘little arm of the sea ’, recorded J 538) ; others 
are ringlet (Shaks.), hinglet (Klorio 1603, after 
F. roitelef). The formation did not become com- 
mon until the 18th c. ; from the first half of the 
century we have streamlet (Thomson), from near 
the end of it, cloudlet, leaflet. In the ipth c. the 
number of derivatives formed with .the suffix is very 
great ; among those recorded in this Dictionary are 
booklet, brooklet, courtlet, crotunlet, dakelet, hooklet, 
fokelet, keylet ; and in the formation of nonce-wds. 
-let is now perh. the most frequent of dim. endings. 
In addition to its diminutive force, the suffix is 
in a few words (anklet, armlet, leglet, necklet, 
wristlet) appended to sbs. denoting parts of the 
body, forming names for articles of ornament or 
altire. The oldest word of this type, armlet, was 
peril, suggested by a false anal)-sis oi frontlet (cf., 
however, OF. armillet) ; in the formation, or at 
least the use, of the later words the analogy of 
bracelet has prob. been chiefly operative. 
tLe’talmnd, a. Sc. Obs. rare—', [a. L. 
la'tdbund-ns, f. Ipctari to be joyful ] Full of joy. 
3S3 ^te\vart Crou.^Scot. II. 505 Ofquhoiscome tills nobill 
King Ldmound, As bird on breir wes blyth and letabund. 

tLetacamp. Sc. Obs. Also 6 leit-, let;t)- 
de-camp, leittaoampt, lettgant. [a. F. lit de 
canip (lit = bed). Cf. Du. ledekant.l A camp- 
bed. Also atirib, in letacamp-bed. 


1494 Ld. Treas, Acc, Scotl. (1877) 1 . 239 Ane barnes to 
turss the Kingis letacampbed. 1502 Ibid. (1900I II. 36 Ane 
pane to the Kingis let-de-camp. xso\-z Ibid, 1^4 The leit 
de camp.^ 1505-^ Ibid.(xgo\) III. 46 For ane lett de camp 
to the King. 1530 — in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1 . 273’ To 
cary the Kingis Leiltacanipt and Stule to the Gist. 1574 
Glasgow Burgh (1876) I. 32 Item, ane leitgant bed 

furneist witht Flandreis werdour, blancattis (etc.]. 

Let-alone, sb. and attrib. : see Let v.'^ 18. 
Letanie, var. Lettanie ; obs. form of Latter, 
Letany(e, obs. form of Litaky, 

+ Letating, ppl- a. Obs. rare - ‘ , [f. *ktate vb. 
(f. L. iR ' tdi-e to make glad) + -ing 2 ,]- That makes 
joyful ; gladdening. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais y, (1737) 230 Their plaisant Notes 
..wake your Soul with their letating Sound. 

Letation, var. LiETATION Ohs., a manuring. 
Letch, (ietj), Sc, and north, dial. Forms: 
6, 9 lache, 6-7 letch, 8-9 lach, 0 latch, leach. 
[? f. OE. liccan vb. ; see Leach and cf. Leach 
sh.^] A stream flowing through boggy land; a 
muddy ditch or hole ; a bog. Also, seequot. 1781. 

^ X138 NezvminsUr Cartul. (Surtees) 9 De cruce ad crueem 
in Appeltreleche. 1570 Levins Manip. 5./43 A Lache, Aicr/i. 
1598 iMent. St. Giles' Durh. (Surtees) 26 Paid for scowiinge 
of the bridge letch, ij k 1607 Markham Caval. vi. (1617) 10 
A rotten ground full of letches. ciC2f>Scot. PasgttilZ At 
euery river, spring, or letch, I drinke. 1781 Hutton Tour 
to Caves G\o^s., LyringwcA lach, a gutter washed by the 
tide on the sea shore. 18x5 Scott Guy M. xxiii, Wither- 
shins’ latch . . a narrow channel, through which soaked, 
rather than flowed, a small stagnant stream, 
b. transf. A pool (of blood). 
x868 B. Brierley viii. 163 He found that instru- 
ment to be broken in several fragments, one of which lay in 
a ‘ leach ’ of blood. 

Letcb. (ietj), sb,^ [Of obscure origin ; possibly, 
f. Latch vA"] A craving, longing. 

1796 Grose's Diet. Vulg. Tfingue, Letch, a whim of the 
amorous kind, out of the common way. Monthly Mag. 

XXXVIII. 126/2 [Somerset wds.] Za/t/i, fancy, wish. 1830 
De (^uiNCEY Bentley Wks. 1857 VII. 40 Some people have 
a * letch ' for unmasking impostors, or for avenging the 
wrongs of others. 1834 Sir H. Taylor xst Ft. ArUveUU 
It. vi. 134 Then will the Earl .. pardon us our letch for 
liberty. 1862 Sat, Rezu 4 Jan. 5 I he letch for blood which 
characterizes the savage. 1870 Swinburne Ess. Stud 
(1875) 81 No trace, .of the fretful and fruitless prurience of 
soul which would fain grasp a creed beyond Its power of 
possession,— no letch after Gods dead or unborn. 1893 A'it* 
tional Observer 23 Dec. 141/2 The unconquerable letch he 
had upon sombre sorceries. 

Letch, variant of Leach shS^ 

Letcher, -ou8, -y: see Lechee, etc. 

Letchi, variant of Litchi. 

Let-down, sb. : see Let v.'^ 29). 
tLete. Cookery. Obs. Also 5 led(e, Iet(te, 
lethe. In Combs, lete lardes, lete lory, of obscure 
origin and meaning. Cf. Leach shl^ 

1 ci%go Form o/Cury l.vviii. (17S0) 38 Lete Lardes. 14.. 
Hohle Rk. Coohry (Napier rSSa) 87 To mak ledlardes of 
iij coloures. c 1420 in Q. Jills. Acad, gi Lete lardes y-fryed. 
cigso Liber Cocorum (1862) 13 Lede lardes. 01430 lu'O 
Cookery.bks. 17 Let lorj'. Ibid. 36 And 5if jrowwolt haue 
it Motley, take kre pottys, & make letiardys in eche. rr45o 
Ibid. 85 Lethe lory. 

Lete, variant of Late sbP Obs., look. 
Letew(e)B, obs. form of Lettuce. 

+ Let-game, Obs. [f. Let d .2 4- Game j/>.] 
One who hinders the game ; a spoil-sport. 

^ C1374 Chaucer Troyins iii. 478 (527) Dredeles it clerwas 
in be wynde Of euery pye and euery lette game. 1387-8 
T. UsK Test. Love i. lii. (Skeat) 1 . 124 Let games, and pur- 
pose breakers. C1440 Prontp. Parv, 299/2 Lette game, or 
lettare of play. 

t Leth. Obs. Also 3 letStSe. [OE. Vffdffw, libu'.- 
OTeut. Varj^r]^(?,f.*/or^p- L oath.] Hatred, ill-will. 

97X Blickl. Horn. 63^ Ac us is to witenne |?ret kreora cynna 
syndon mor|>ras, bset is bonne b®t aerest, [>321 man to oprum 
iKbpe hffibbe, & hine hati?^e. ^-laoo 7 rin. Colt. fiom. 141 
Ure drihten .. forgiaf hire hire sinnen for two binge an is 
muchel leooe to hire sunne oSer muchel liiue to him. 
Wyntoun Cron. iit. ii. 229 Tyll his wyff he kest stk Icth. 
1750 Gendyre leth mare than delyte. 

Leth, variant of Leath, Ltth, Lithe. 

Lethal (If-fal), a. Also 6-7 lethall, Irothall. 
[ad. L, l;tft)al-is deadly, f. let(h)um death.] 

1 . That may or will cause death; deadly, mortal. 
Said, e.g. of weapons, drugs, wounds. Now eip. 
of a dose of poison : Sufficient to cause death. 

•1613 R. Cawdrey Table Alik. (ed. 3), Lethall, morlall, 
deadly. 1659 T. PecKE Pamassi Puer/. 127 There s no 
more need to throw the lethal Spear. 1671 E. Panton 
spec, yuvent. 96 Among beasts some live by what is Iclbal 
to others. 1706 Maule Hist, Piets in Misc. ^9 

Lethal wounds. z8x6 Southey Lay Laureate liv, There 
needs no outward wound ! Through her whole frame be* 
numb'd, a lethal sleep, Like the cold poison of the asp 
creep. 1855 Garrod Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 123 Small doses 
raise the blood pressure . . lethal ones cause immediate 
paralysis of the heart. x86o Gosse Rom. Nat. litit.U^ 
Implements so terribly lethal, that the slightest puncture 
of Uieskin.. is inevitably, .followed by.. death x885HuxLrv 
Addr. Roy. Soe. 30 Nov., I'hose lethal agencies which arc 
commonly' known as the pleasures of society*. 

b. Uesulling in death. 

1850 Blackie AE-schylus 1 . 104 The occasion, .out of which 
the lethal quarrel arose. 

c. Lethal chamber', a chamber containing gases, 
in wliicb to destroy animals painlessly. . 
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1884 Punch 27 Dec. 309/1 A sort of Lethal Chamber and 
Cat Trap combined. 18K v^xBlackw, 

Mag. Jan. 50/1 They were quietly disposed of by euthanasia 
in a lethal chamber. 

2. Causing or resulting in Spiritual death; deadly; 
f esp. of sin = mortal. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 1. (1879) 27 Two kindes of 
slnne, the one veniall, the other lethall. 1603 Florio 
Montaigne H. xv. 358 To rouze, and awaken .. the godly 
and . religious soules, and raise them from out a lethall 
security. 1647 Ward Cobler 41 Such Epidemicall 

and lethall formality in other disciplinated Churches.^ x86o 
Reade <5- //. Iv. (1896) 157 Discoursing of sinners 

and their lethal end. 

3. of or pertaining to death. 

1607 E. SharphaM Cupid's IVkirligig iv. G 4, Vengeance 
wings brings on thy lethall day. 1794 Coleridge Monody 
death Chatterton 57 On thy wan forehead starts the lethal 
dew. 

Hence f Iie’tlially adv., in a deadly manner. 
j66x Lovell Hist. Aninr. J5* Mui. 328 A .. contagious 
matter, hurting all the actions of the heart suddainly and 
lethaly. 

Lethality (Ifjise’liti). rare, [f, Lethal a. + 
-ITY. Cf. F. lithalite.'\ The ‘condition or quality 
of being lethal; ability to cause death; deadli- 
ness; pL (? nonce-use) lethal agencies. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Leikalityf mortality, frailty. 
*735 J* Atkins Voy. Guinea (1737) 104 The certain Punish- 
ment being preferable to the doubtful Lethality of the 
Fetish. 1890 Sat. Rev. 22 Nov. 595/1 Why a person sur- 
named ‘Deathless*. .should have succumbed to such com- 
monplace lethalities as a horse's hoof and Prince Ivan's 
club we know not. 

Lethalize (Irpabiz), v. rare. [f. Lethal a. 
-f -IZE.] trans. To destroy in a lethal chamber. 
1897 Daily Tel. 5 Feb. 7/4 If the proprietress consented 
to have the animal lethallsed, as it was unfit for work. 

t Letharge. Obs. rare'~ K [ad. L. letharg’US : 
see Lethargy.] A lethargic patient. 

1615 Brathwait Strappado^ etc. (1878) 255 He cannot 
sleepe nor wake, but twi-xt them both, sleeping and waking 
as a lelharge doth. 

Letharge, obs. form of Litharge, 
tLetliargeaii,«. Obs.rare^^. [?f. Lethargy 
+ -AN.] Lethargic. 

1659 J. Tatham London's Trytanpkp Idleness, the Nurse 
of Ignorance; Which lulls mens braines, in a Lethergean 
Trance. 

Lethargic and sb. Forms : 4 

litargik, -yk, 7-8 lethargiok(e, (6-7 lethar- 
gique), 7- lethargic, [ad. L. iethargic-us^ ad, Gr. 
\i] 0 apytK- 6 sf f, \'^$apy‘Os : see Lethargy. Cf, F. 
Uthargiqne^' A. adj. 

1 . Affected with lethargy or morbid drowsiness. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvni. xxix. (1495) 701 The 

lltarglk, man that hath the slepynge euyll, x7«o iVodrow 
Corr. (r843) 11.528 He was very lethargic, and was cupped. 

b. iransf. Affected with inertness or inactivity ; 
dull, sleepy, sluggish, apathetic. 

^ x6iz Donne Progr. Soul 2nd Anniv. 64 To be thus stupid 
is Alacritie ; Men thus Lethargique have best Memory. 
a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 31 Blind and 
^ihargick of thy heavenly Grace. *753 Hume Ess. 
Treat. (1777) 1. 153 [Nature] allows not such noble faculties 
to lie lethargic. X817 J. Scott Paris Revisit, (ed. 4) 58 The 
numerous, populous, bustling, and neat towns of that 
country, are likely to present .. striking contrasts to the 
lethargic Flemish cities. 1835 Lvtton x. vi, Those 
he employed were lukewarm and lethargic. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. U. S. I. Jii. 83 Theexiles of a year had grown familiar 
with the favorite amusement of the lethargic Indians; and 
they introduced into England the general u.se of tobacco, 

2. Of or belonging to a state of lethargy. 

159s Jas. VI to Q. Eliz. in Lett. (Camd.) Ivili. iii That 
ye quho uas so uachfull .. as .. to forualrne me of my per- 
rell,.. should nou, in the uerrie heicht. .thairof, be fallen in 
so lethargique a sleip, as [etc.], a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth, 
PoemsyiVs,. (1711)25 Sin’s lethargick Sleep, a 1674 Claren- 
don H ist.Reh, X. § 81 His constitution and temper might very 
well incline him to the Lethargick indisposition of which he 
dyed. 1692 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) II. 501 The lord 
Trevors is said to he recovered of a lethargick fitt. X734 tr. 
RoUitis Anc. Hist. (1827) 1 , 132 They sank into a lethargic 
sloth and effeminacy. 1844 Lever T. Burke xxxv. (1857) 
340 My lethargic apathy increased upon me. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xxx. (1856) 262, I feli that lethargic numb- 
ness mentioned in the story hooks^ i 85 o Motley Netherl. 
(1868) II. xvlii. 422 The lethargic condition of Germany 
rendered such threats superfluous. 1875 H. C. Wood 
Therap. (18791 228 In three to six hours he comes out of his 
lethargic condition. 

3. Causing lethargy. 

1715-20 Pope Iliad xv. 876 Too long Jove lull’d us with 
lethargic charms. ^1765 Fllovd Tartarian T. (1785) 
127/1 A lethargick vapour deprived me of my senses, 1865 
Dickens Mut. Fr. v, Found to possess lethargic properties. 

B. sb. A lethargic person ; one who is affected 
with lethargy. ? Obs. 

C1470 Harding Chron. ccxl. xxvii, The frowarde here- 
tykes That .. strayen oute as they were litargykes. 1694 
Salmon Bate's Dispetts. (1713) 58/2 It.. revives Apoplecticks 
and Leihargicks. lyso tr. Lconardus' Mirr. Stones 12^ 

The white, we think, restores health to the lunatic and 
lethargic. 

Hence + Iietlia'rgicness. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple, Ch.-Porch Ivi, A grain of glorle 
mixt with humblencsse Cures both a fever and lethargick- 
n«se. 17*7 in^BAiLEY vol. II. 

LetbargicalClf baud^ikal) , a. [f. as prec.+ -. vl.] 

1 . Affected with letharg>'. 

1651 Jer. Taylor Holy Dyingv. § 4 (1686) 216 Distracted 


persons, lethargical, apoplectical, or any ways senseless and 
uncapable of humane and reasonable acts. s8x8 in 'Todd ; 
and in later Diets, 
b. pg. of things. 

x66x Cowley Disc. Cronnvell in Verses Ess. (1669) 7^ 
If the desire of rule and superioiity be a Virtue (as sure 1 am 
it is more imprinted in humane Nature than any of your 
Lethargical Morals). x668 H. More Div. Dial. ii. xxii. 
(1713) 159 Terrestrial Goodness would even grow sluggish 
and lethargical, if it were not. .quickened by [eta]. 

2 . Of or pertaining to lethargy. 

1617 J. Taylor (Water P.) Taylor's Trav, Ded. to Coriat, 
Tongue-tide taciturnity should haue imprisoned this worke 
in the Lethargicall Dungeon or bottomlesse Abisse of euer- 
sleepingobliuion. 1840 Hood f//J?/r/#i£ri79 The Constrictor 
After dinner, while deep In lethargical sleep. 

Hence Iietha’rgically adv., Zietha rgicalness. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii.^ 6. 619 They are lethar- 
gically secure, no ruine but their ownc can stirre them. 
x6si N. Biggs He^v Dtsp. Pref. 4 Lethargically content to 
snore. X664 H. More Se 7 >ett Ch. ix. (i<^) 160 That thou 
mayst be the moreefleciuallyrowzed up out of this Tepidity 
ancl Leihargicalnesse. 1695 Whether Parlt.be not dissolved, 
etc. 13 The old Loyally of the Church of England Party 
will rouse itselfoutofihat Leihargicalness. a 1777 Fawkes 
Voy. Planets iii In dismal gloom here drones inactive lull 
The lazy hours, lethargically dull. 1836 E. JIoward R. 
Reefer I, I became .. lethargically drowsy. i8Sa Miss 
WoQLsoN Anne 7 The cold kept them lethargically honest. 

f Le'th.arginey <*- Obs. rare'^K [f. Letharg-t 
+ -INE.] Lethargic. 

1656 W, Montague Accomplish'd Woman 4 It is a 
Lethargine feeling, .. they seem rather resuscitated than 
waked. 

f LetbaTgiouS, a. Obs. rare. Also 6 lytar- 
gious. [f. Lethargy + -ous.] Affected with or 
causing lethargy ; lethargic. 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Ed. IV (1809) 339 Daily obfuscate 
and seduced, with that letharglous and deceiahle serpent, 
called hope of longUfe. Ibid., Hen. VII, 12 Duke Fraunces 
was an impotent man, lytargious,. and well stryken in age. 
1570 Levins Manip. 226/14 Lethargiouse, lethargicus. 

Letbargize (le'Jiaid^aiz), v. [f. Lethargy sb. 
+ -IZE. Gr. had KtiBapr/.^ecQai pass., to be for- 
gotten.] traiu. To affect with lethargy. Hence 
IiG’thargized, Le'tbargizing ppl. adjs. 

1614 T. Adams Dnnts Bang.y. 254 The Lethargiz’d is not 
lesse sicke, because hee complaines not so loud as the aguish. 
X633 — Exp. 2 Peter iii. 10. 1307 Others are lethargiz’d 
with a drousie dulnesse. 1805 Southey Modoc i. i, Some 
philtre . . to lethargize The British blood that came from 
Owen'.s veins. xSx? Lady Morgan France (1818) I, 53 A. . 
sergeant was giving a sort of lethargized attention ,. to the 
details which the elder dame was communicating. X830 
Coleridge Tabled. 23 May, All bitters are poisons, and 
operate by stilling, and depressing, and lethargizing the 
irritability. <*1834 — in Lit. Rem. (1836) 111.^ 8 The 
surest preventive or antidote against the freezing poison, the 
lethargizing hemlock, of the doctrine of the Sacramentaries. 

Lethargy sb. Forms; 4 litergi, 

litargi, -y, lytargye, 4-6 litargie, li-, lytarge, 
(/lytargie), 5-6 letargie,-ye,6letarge, letharge, 
6-7 lethargic, (6 lithargie, lethergie), 6- leth- 
[a. L. lelhargia (med.L. litargta, after 
med.Gr. pronunciation), a. Gr. \rjQ(xpyia, f. \ 7 j 9 apyos 
forgetful, a derivative or compound of hrj 9 -, har- 
9 av€tv to escape notice, Xav 9 ar((T 9 at to forget, Cf. 
F. Uthargie (OF. litargie'), Pr, litargia, Sp. ietar- 
gia, Pg. lethargia. It, letargia. 

The ME. forms in -arge may represent L. Itthnrgus, Gr. 
A^dapyo; ; the adj. was used subst. as a name for the disease.] 

1 . Path. A disorder characterized by morbid 
drowsiness or prolonged and unnatural sleep. 

Negro lethargy’f a disorder peculiar to the negroes of the 
west coast of Africa, characterized byattacks of somnolence, 
and ending fatally in most instances in three to twelve 
months KSyd. Soc, Lex. 1888). 

c X374 Chaucer T tvylus i. 674 (730) What slomberyst J>ou as 
in lytargye. 1398 Trevisa i?nr//>.Z?<r/*..^.xvii. iii, (Tollem. 
his.), Floures herof(of almonds] sode in oyle awake)? hem 
)>at haueh )>e litargy, the slepynge cuel. <r 1400 Lanfranc's 
Cirurg. 310 And l-'is cauterie is good for sijknes )?at ben in 
l>e partie bihinde of a mannes brayn as for Utarge. xsox 
Douglas Pal, Hon. i. xxat. My daisit held lordullit disselte, 

I raisU vp half in ane Utai^ie. 1534 More Comf. agst. 
Trib. J. Wks. 1144/1 Regarding nothing, thinking almost of 
nothing, no more then if they laye in a letafge. 1579 
Lancham Card. Health (1633) 227 Stroake it on the temples 
for the Lytargie. 1593 R. Harvey Philad. 26 At last a 
lethargy made an end of him. 1604 ShaKS. Oth. iv. i. 54 ' 
The Lethargic must haue his quyet course : If not, he 
foames at mouth, xysz Abbuthnot Rules of Diet 367 
A Lethargy is a lighter sort of Apoplexy. 1833 Cycl. Pract. 
Med. I. 445/1 By lethargy is meant a torpor both mental 
and corporeal, with deep quiet sleep,, .This is the slightest 
form of coma. X840 Dickens Barn. Rudge Ixvi, He soon 
fell into a lethargy. 

2 . A condition of torpor, inertness, or apathy. 

<;x38o Wyclif Wks. (1880) 372 Well mj’Bte we seuer 

]>at slepe of litergi hat is fallen upon vs. 2593 Nashc 
Christ's T. 87 We (surprised with a lethargy of sinne) 
do nothing but laugh and test in the midst of our sleepie 
security. x6ox Shaks. T-wel. N. i. v. 132 Cosin, Cosin, 
how haue you come so carcly by this Lethargic? x6o6 
Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. xcii, Had not hate in Scottish 
hearts bread Lethargic of feare. 164a in Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. VI. § 196 It was a strange fatal Lethargy which had 
seized Our good People, and kept them from discerning, 
that [etc.]. 1672 DrvdeN snd Pt. Cotig. Granada Def. 

Epil. 174 Falling -. into a carelessness, and (as I may call 
it) a Lethargy of thought. 1702 Pote Sappho 128 No 
tear had pow'r to flow, Fix’d in a stupid lethargy of woe. 
X761 Hume Hist. Eng, II, xxix. 148 Men, roused from 


that lethargy in which they had so long slept. 1837 
Dickens Pichw.^ h, That gentleman had gradually passed 
through the various stages which precede the lethargy pro- 
duced by dinner. 1842 Tennyson St. Sim. Styl. lor Oft 
I fall, Maybe for months, in such blind lethargies, That 
Heaven, and Earth, and Time are choked. 1879 Froude 
Cxsar.-xx\. 356 Desperate at the lethargy of their com- 
inander, the aristocracy tried to force him into movement. 

transf. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. v. 152 The expiring stages 
or intermittent lethargy of a volcano, 
i* 3 . A lethargic or sleepy person. Ohs. 

1634 Shirley Example 1. i, Dormant, why Dormant, thou 
eternall sleeper I Who would be troubled with these lethar- 
gies about him? Dormant, are you come Dreamer. 

t Le’thargy, v. Obs. rare. [f. Lethargy jA] 
trans. To afiect with lethargy. 

1605 Shaks. Lear r. iv. 249 His Discernings Are Lethar- 
gied. 1769 Colman Prose Scv. Occas. (1787) III. 182 If 
lethargied by dulness here you sit. 

Lethargy, obs. form of Litharge. 
il Lethe (irjz). Also 6 Lsethe, 7 Lethee. 
[L. Let/ie, a use of Gr. \ri 9 r] forgetfulness, f. 
ablaut-var, of Aa 0 -, root of Xav 9 dv€a 9 at to forget. 

In Gr. A^0 i 7 is not the name of the river, though it occurs 
as a personification; the river is AtjOijs vStop ‘water of 
Lethe ’]. 

1 . Gr. Myth. A river in Hades, the water of 
which produced, in those who drank it, forgetful- 
ness of the past. Hence, the ‘waters of oblivion’ 
or forgetfulness of the past. 

1567 Gismond of Salem 11. Chorus (Brandi Quellen 560), 
The flood of Lethe can not wash out thy fame. 1593 
Peele Hon. Garter The Carle Obliujon stolne from 
Lsethes lake. xS94 Shaks. Rich, III, iv. iv. 250. 1667 

Milton P, L. it, 583 Farr off from these a slow and silent 
stream, Lethe the River of Oblivion roules Her watrie 
Labyrinth. 1^09 Taller No. 63 F 5 Who had long since 
been drowned in the Whirlpools of Lethe. 1872 W. R. Greg 
Enigmas Life igi Severances of Soul for which there is 
neither balm nor lethe. 1883 R. W. Dixon Mauo 1. viii. 20 
Thou poppy, that of Lethe art the flower, 

^ 2 . [’/Induenced byL./ir/(/;)«w.] Death, rare""^. 
i6ot Shaks. yul. C. iii. i. 206 Heere was't thou ba3'’d, braue 
Hart, Heere did’st thou fall, and heere thy Hunters stand 
Sign’d in thy Spoyle, and Crimson’d In thy Lethee. 

3 , attrib. and Comb., as Lethe-Jlood, lake, wharf; 
Lethe'Wards adv. 

*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Mar. 23 Tho will we little Love 
awake, That nowe sleepeth in Lethe lake, z6o2 Shaks. 
Ham, 1. V. 33 And duller should'st thou be then the fat 
weede That rots it selfe in ease, on Lethe Wharfe. 16x3 
J. Dennys ^'fcr. Angling \\\. xxiii, As if that Lethe-floud 
ran euery where. xSzo Keats Ode to Nightingale 4 As 
though of hemlock I had drunk, . . One minute past, and 
Lethe-wai'ds had sunk. 

t Lethe, d. Obs. rare. Also 5 leyth. [Of 
obscure origin ; pert, shortened from lethy, Lithy, 
or from Leathwake.] Flexible, supple. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 302/1 Lethy, or weyke {S. leyth), 
fe.xibilis. 1530 Palscr. 317/1 Lethe delyver of ones 
lymmes, soupic, 

Lethe, obs. form of Leath, 

Lethean (Ifjran), a. Also 7-8 Lethman. [f. 
L. LetkiR-us (a. Gr, ArjOaTos, (. Lethe) + -Ah*.] 
Pertaining to the river Lethe; hence, pertaining to 
or causing oblivion or forgetfulness of the past. 
1:1645 Howell Lett. III. vi. 10, 1 did not think Suffolk 
waters had such a lethaian quality in them. 1667 Milton 
P. L. n. O04 They ferry over this Lethean Sound. 1697 
Drvden Virg.Georg. iv. 786 Nine Mornings thence, Lethean 
Poppy bring. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 475 The craftsman 
there [at the tavern] I'akes a Lethean leave of all his toil, 
a 1849 Poe Poems, Ulalumev, The Lethean peace of the 
skies. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xliv. If Death so taste 
Lethean springs. x888 A. S. Wilson Lyric of Hopeless Love 
lv. 178 No’murmured Lethean lullaby. 

^ b. (See quot. ; as if from L. let(Ji)ttm death.) 
2670 Blount .. deadlj’, mortal, pesti- 

ferous. 

fLethed, a. Obs. rare^^. [?f. L. lct(Ji)ttm 
death -f- -ED.] (See quot.) 

1623 Cockeram II, De ^, Defunct, Lethed, Amort. 
Letheon (Irjiff'n), [In some way from Gr. 
K-T\ 9 ri (see Lethe) ; perh. meant for Gr. KrjdaTov, 
neut. of )\.r} 9 cLLos Lethean a."] Sulphuric ether when 
used as an ancesthetic (see quot. 18S0). 

X847 N. Brit, Rev. VII. 173 The discoverer of what has 
been termed ‘the Letheon' — or, at least, of the system of 
‘ Letheonizing Ibid. 205 A convict lately, .has begged to 
be executed while under the Letheon’s influence. x88o 
Ltbr. Univ. Knoivl. (N. Y.) X. 241 Dr. [W.T. G.] Morton 
[of Boston] obtained a patent for the use of ether [as an 
amesthetic], under the name of ‘ letheon in 1846. 

Hence Le’theonize v., irons, to subject to the 
action of letheon. 

1847 N. Brit. Rev. VII. 178 A Isir. H. yrils-. dentist, is 
announced as having practised letheonizing since Oclo 
1844. 

.Lether, obs. form of Ladder sb. 

1741 Churchiv. Acc. in Rutland Gloss., For two Ron ^ 
foj;y. uper lether, -vil, bad. 


printed in mod. edd.) f. Lethe + -ep.J f “T 'c{,a^n 
^1606 Shaks. Ant. f, Cl. ir. i. 27 Eji ^rean ^k^^Sha^n 
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letter. 


LETHIFEROUS. 

hundred and three several interpretations, each lethiferal to 
all the rest. v . , , . « 

Lethiferous (l/Jii-ferss), a. Also letiferous. 
ff. L. let{/i ,ifer. f. let{h)um death : see -FERGUS.] 
That causes or results in death, deadly. 

I6si Biggs Nem Ditp. r 85 Lethiferous poisons. 1653 
H. UoYit^ Conjccl. Cabbal. (1713) ap There is none., that 
bears so lethiferous and poisonous fruit, as the Tree of the 
knowledge of the good and evil. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. 
Cojupit. XIX. 794 Convulsion and other lethiferous accidents. 
1830 Lytton F, Clifford iii, As we murder bishops, so^ is 
there another class of persons whom we only afflict with 
letiferous diseases. x866 Rose Ovid's Met. vii. 561 Pending 
lethiferous blasts by Ausler shed. 

Hence f Letlil'feronsness. rare""^, ^ | 

17*^ Bailey vol, II, Leihiferousness, Death bringing ; 
Quality. , I 

Lethir, obs. Sc. f. Leather ; var. Lither Ohs. 
■Metliy, a. Obs. rare'^^. In 7 leathy, [f. 
Lethe + -y.] = Lethean. 

1613 Marston Insatiate Countess iv. Ge A diuell. .That 
ha’s. .drown’d thy soule in leathy faculties. 

Lethy, obs. var. Lithy supple, pliant. 
Letifieant, -ate, etc. : see L^tieicant, etc. 

1547 Boorde Brcv. Health Ixxxvi. 35 Wyne moderately 
taken doth letyfycate and dothe comforte the herte. 1599 
R. Lixche Fount. Anc. FicU X iv b, Discreet taking of 
wine..dooth letificate the spirits of men. 1657 Tomlinson 
Renou's Disp. 219 It letificales man’s heart. 

Iietil, obs. form of Little. 
tLe'tless, <t. Sc. Obs. rare“^. In 4 letles. 
[f. Let sb.^ + -less.] Without let or hindrance. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 568 Thai all sammyn raid thame 
fra, And the land letles leit thame ta. 

1 3 je‘tnieiit. Obs. [f. Let v.'^ + -ment.] Letting. 

X574 tr Liitteions Tenures 52 If the particion so made 
betwene them were such, y^at tj’me of letlement were egall 
ofyerely value. 

Let-off, Let-out, shs. : see Let si.i 3s f, 34 k. 
Letony, obs. form of Litany. 

Let-pass (letpa's). [f. vbl. phrase let pass : 
see Let si.lj A permission to pass; a permit. 

X63S Coke in Strafford’s Lett. fi739) I. 423 The Abuse of 
Let-Passes. 1647 Sprigce Anglia Rcdiv. {1854) 65 Having 
seen the petit-ions upon which a Let-pass is desired. 1657 
W. Morice Coena ijuasi Def.xxiv. 243 Suffering none 
to come to the Sacrament without their Let-passe. X767 
T. Hutchinson /list, hlass. (1768) II. 337 AH vessels took 
from the governor a let pass. 1776 Adam Smith IV. H. v. 
ii. II, (1869) II. 498 Without requiring any permit or let- 
pass. 179a Act 32 Geo. ///, c. 50 § 2 Nothing . . shall . , 
require any.. leipass,. where the ship,. does not go to open 
sea. 1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-hk.t Leipass, permission 
given by superior authority to a vessel, to be shown to ships 
of war, to allow it to proceed on its voyage. 

Ijetrure, variant of Lettrure Ohs. 

Letsome, -ness, var, ff. Latesome, -ness Obs. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. xiil. 54 Be it but . . the letsom- 
ness of his delivery, ..it is enough. 1650 — Comm. Exod. 13 
Slow of speech. Of a letsome delivene, word-bound. 

3 jett (.let), [a. G. Lette^ ad, the native name 
Latvi!\ a. An individual belonging to the people 
called Letts, who inhabit parts of certain of the 
Baltic provinces of Russia, b. The language of 
this people; — LErriSH. 

X831 For. Q. Rev. VIII. 61 The Letts, a simple-mannered 
and now-existing people. Ibid. 70 Henry the Lett, who 
wrote in the r3ih century. x86z Loud, Rev, 16 Aug. 150 
The Lithuanian proper. . . The Lett, one of its branche.s, is 
spoken in Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland. 1884 Sat. Rev. 

7 June 761/1 Any Lett could make himself understood in 
India. 

Lett, obs. form of Late a.i, Leat, Let. 
3 !iettable (le*tab*l), rr. Also letablo. [f. Let 
v^■ + -ABLE.] That may be let. 

t6xi Cotcr., .leasable, lettable. 1796 Mad. 
D’Arblay Lett. Oct., We mean to make this a property 
saleable or letable. x86o Trollope Fram/ey P. xviii, 
Whether the house isletableor not. .1 do not know. x^3Dk. 
Argyll Unseen Found. Soc. x. 308 This ab.sence of hireable 
land in a new country is * the cause and origin ' of lettable 
value ‘arising’. 1894MRS. Fr. Elliot Roman Gossip x. 
244 A favourable position on account of. .the limited number 
of letable quarters elsewhere, 
t Se'ttage, Obs.rare—^. Inbletage. [f. Let 
z/.l -f -AOE.J The action or process of letting. 

1530 Bury IVills (Camden) 249 Too melche nete to be 
leten by y churchwardens for the tyme beyng, and halfe 
part of the mony comyng yeerly of the letage of the sayd 
neie to go to fete.). 

liOttanie, letanie, obs. forms of Latten. 
1646-60 Hexham s. v. Bleck, Leilanie, that is as thinne as 
a leafe of gold. Ibid., Eere, Brasse, Copper, or Letanie. 
Ijettar^.e, obs. form of Letter 
Lett-de-camp, variant of Letacasip. 
•j'Le'tted,///. a. Ohs. rare—'^. [f, Lett ;.2 + 
-edL] Hindered, impeded. 

1388 Wyclif Exod. iv. 10, Y am of more leltid [Vulg, 
impeditioris] and slowere lunge. 

t XiG'tten, pf>l. a. Obs. rare. [obs. pa. pplc. of 
Let t/.i] Let; demised, le.ased. 

1767 Conn. Col. Ree. (18S1) XII. 6t6 The rents of the .said 
leiten premises. 1798 in Root Amer. Law Rep. I. 463 All 
ins right in said leiten premises. 

Letter (le‘tDj),J^.l Forms: ^leattre, letero, 
3-5 let(t)re, 5 lettoro, 4-6 lottur, (4 litter, 5 
lettyr), 3- letter, [a. or ad. OF. and F. leitrei-- 
L. littera a letter of the alphabet (pi. littenc an 
epistle, written documents, records), also litera (in 


inscriptions lei/era), of obscure origin ; the hypo- 
thesis that it is connected with l/>tere 'to smear’ is 
now generally rejected.] 

I. An alphabetic character. 

1 . A character or mark designed to represent one 
of the elementary sounds used in speech ; one of the 
symbols that compose the alphabet. + These letters 
— this inscription. For capital, double, Roman, 
etc. letter, see the adjs. 

a 1225 Aner. R. 40 pe uif lettres of \Te lefdi nome. a 1240 
Sawles IVarde in Cotf. Horn. 249 A gret boc.,iwriten 
wiS swarte smeale leattres. £1250 Gen. ff Ex. 093 His 
nameSo wurtS a lettre mor .. For So wurd abram abraham. 
0x300 Havelok And J>are be writen Hse leteres: ‘pis 
is pe swike* [etc ]. • 0x375 Sc. Leg. Saints xliii. {Cecile) 
III Vith goldinc lettris wryline brad, 0x391 Chaucer 
Astrot. It. § 3 A capital lettre that is cleped an X. 01400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) lii. 9 pai wrate letters with haire fingers. 
143^40 Lydc, Bochas 11. xiii. (15S4) sx b, Cadmus found 
first letters for to wryle. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 
73 Over whose hedde was written in letters of Romayn 
in gold, Jiiicte bonne chere guy vottdra. 1598 Gbenevvey 
Tacitus, Ann. xi. iv. (1622) 145 He added and published new 
letters and characters. 0x620 A.Home. 5 mV. Tongiie{rZ6$)s6 
Thus have I breeflie handled the letteresand their soundes. 
i6sx Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxvi. 141 In antient time, before 
letters were in common use. 1709 Berkeley Theory Vision 
§ X40 The monosyllable consisting of six letters. 1809 
Malkin GU Bias 1. i. P2 By teaching me my letters he 
brushed up his own learning. 1840 Lardner ^ 7 oow. 116 
The letters a, 3 , o express respectively the sides of the 
triangle. 

b. sing, collective for pi. Now only in before 
the letter ( «the more usual before letters ') : a proof 
taken from an engraved plate before the lettering 
is inserted. 

0x400 Lan/rands Cirurg. 93 pe cankre hap a propre 
sauour, pe which mai not be write wip lettre. 1642 C. 
Vernon Consid. Excheg. 43 His Clerk, .writeth upon every 
Tally the whole letter of the Tellers Bill, that when the 
Tally is cloven both the foile and the stocke thereof, may 
have like letter upon them. 1849 Thackeray Pendentds 
xviii, Your Stranges, and Rembrandt etchings, and Wilkies 
before the letter. 

c. Phrases. fTo affect ^ hunt, lick the letter x to 
practise, or study alliteiation. Leiter-hy 4 etterx 
taking each letter in its turn ; in quot. aitrib. 

1579 E. K. Ep. Ded. to Spenser's Shepit, Cal., 1 scorne and 
spue out the rakehellyc route of our ragged rymers (for so 
ihemselues vse to hunt the letter). 1588 Shaks. Z.. Z-. i v. 
ii. 36, 1 will something affect the letter, for it argues facilitie. 
x6os (see Lick v. 3I. 1624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg Pref. 18, 

I could have played the fool in alliteration and hunted the 
letter as you have done. 1836 Southey lV?:s, III. 
226 ‘ In a firm and delicate hand’., (no doubt the same letter- 
by-letter writing that has before been noticed). 

d. pL A round game in which the players have 
to form words out of letters inscribed on separate 
pieces of card or ivory. 

1856 Whyte Melville Kate Cov. xxi. We sat round n 
large table and played at ‘letters’, sedulously ‘shuffling* 
the handsome capitals as we gave each other long jaw- 
breaking words. ■ 

2 . Printing, a, pi. Types. ? Obs. 

1563 Edin. City Kec. in Ann. Scott. Print, xv, (1890) 157 
[HeJ desyiit thair lordschippes to dcliuer him the saidis 
irnis and letteris. 1588 Matprcl. Epist, (Arb.) 22 Walde- 
graves printing |)resse and Letters were takken away, 
16x3 PuBCHAS Pilgrunage {1614) 14 Wee can no more 
ascribe these things to chance, than a Printers (ij.nse of 
letters could by chance fall into the right composition of the 
Bible which he printeth. 1683 S, Sewall Diary 1 . 50 The 
last half-sheet was printed with my letters at Boston. 

b. sing. Types collectively. Also, a fount of 
type ; a particular style of printed characters. 

1588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 23 Another printer, that had 
presse and letter in a place called Charterhouse. 1599 
Thynne Animadv. (1875) 71 Caxtone .. first printed Chau- 
cers tales in one colume in a ragged letter, and after in one 
columc in a better order, x6i8 Bolton Florus To Rdr., 
The words . . inserted in a different letter through the text 
of Florus. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing 370 By 
broken Letter is not meant the breaking of the Shanks of 
any of the Letters, but the breaking the orderly Succession 
the Lellcrs stood in in a Line, Page, or Form, &c. and 
mingling the Letters together, which mingled Letters is 
called Py, 1699 Bf.ntlev Phal. Introd. 3, I have distin- 
guish’d the Former Dissertation by printing it in a Greater 
Letlen 1706 Hearne Collect. 14 Mar. (O. H. S.) I. 204 
He. .is resolv’d to print in a Less Letter & in columns. 
X709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4617/4 Printed upon Extraordinary 
Paper, and with a New Brevier Letter. 17x0 Swift Baucis 
ff Philemon. The ballads pasted on the waif. . Now seem’d 
to look abundance better, Improv’d in picture, size and 
letter. x8x6 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 221 Lying preten- 
sions. .in all the varieties of a large and small letter. 1823 
T. Badcock Dorn. Amusem. 144 When the usual page of 
letter ifusil type) has been made ready for press, it is , . 
surrounded with a moveable square of wood, which rises 
nearly as high as the beard of the letter. 1842 Brande 
Diet. Sci., etc. s.v., There is plenty of letter, 

H. Something written. 

1 3. a. slug. Anything written ; an inscription, 
document, text; a written warrant or authority. 
1 ). pi. Writings, written records. Obs, 
a. e 1325 Metr. Horn. 10 Matachye, And . . Ysaie . . Thai 
.ccheu bathe an wit sere letter. x\.. £. E. Allit, P. B. 

1580 Alle loked on Jxit letter as Tewed bay were. 1375 
Barbour Bruce x, 353 The gud erl! Thom.as Assegit, as the 
lettir ^ais, Edinburgh. 1377 Lancl P. PI. D. xi. jg8 In 
the olde lawc, as holy lettre telleth, Mennes sons men c.allcd 
vs vchone. rxsSo Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyctff 

pet wolc hat men preche fables & Icsyngis & ^erlo graunie ! 


lettre. ^ 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 218 In al that lond 
hlagicien was noon That koude expounde what this lettre 
mente. Songs ff Carols sst/i C. (Percy Soc.) 56X0 

a lettere alone I me ledde. That wel was wretyn upon a waL 
*534 More Treat. Passion Wks, 1316/1 Then foloweth it 
in the letter. ‘ Hee came then vnto Simon Peter ’ [etc.J. 

b. c 1250 Gen. Ex. 2527 And he Sat Sise lettres wror 
God him helpe well mot. a 1533 Ld. Berners Cold. Bli. 
M. Aitrel. (1546) B v. For except the diuyne letters, tliere 
is nothyng so well written; but that there male bee founde 
necessitie of correction. 1557 F. S[nACER] Sch. Vertue\li 
in Babees Bk. 340 If letters had not then brought them to 
lyght The truth ofsuche thynges who could nowe resyght? 
1789 Brand Hist, Newcastle II. 38cr By letters alone the 
accounts of past actions can .be handed down to us with 
accuracy. 

4 . A missive communication in writing, addressed 
to a person or body of persons ; an epistle. Also, 
in extended use, applied to certain formal docu- 
ments issued by persons in authority. 

<1x225 After. R. 422 5 ^ ne schulen senden leUres, ne 
underiion lettres, ne writen buten leaue. c 1275 Lav. 4^96 
bo sende Delgan..one deorne lettre. 13.. Coer de L. 1173 
Kyng Rychard dede a lettre wryte (A noble clerk it gan 
adyte). 1362 Lancl. P. PI. A. viii. 25 Vndur lii.s sccre seal 
Treu]>e sende a lettre. 1390 Gower Con/. I. 288, I'wole 
a leltre'unto mi brother. .With al my wofuU herte endile. 
X509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxx. (Percy Soc.) 149,.! shall a 
letter make Unto your lady, and send it by mysonne. 1535 
CovERDALE Isa. xxxvii. 14 When Ezechia.s had receaued 
lettre of the messaungep, & red it. 1630 Milton znd 
Poem Univ.Carrier28 His Letters are deliver’d all and gon. 
i 6 jS'Rk\ Corr, (1848) 123 , 1 have been lately solicited., by an 
unknown person wlio sent me a letter, c 1700 Prior Epist. to 
F. Shepherd 12 By penny-post to send a fetter. 1777 Cow- 
PER Let. 20 Apr., I once thought Swift’s Letters the best 
that could be written ; but I like Gray’s better. 1848 in 
Gilbart's Treat. Banking 1 . 150 Government were obliged 
to interpose by a letter, in order to protect the public from 
the restrictive eflTects of the Act. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Unclt 
Tom's C. xxil, I'd teach^hem to . . write their own letters, 
and read letters that are written to them. 1885 Law Times 
Rep. LIII. 479/2 Her trustees, .applied by letter to Messrs. 
Thompson for delivery of their bills of costs. 

b. pi. with sing, meaning, after L. litUrtg. 
Chiefly in the formal or legal sense, as in leiters 
dimissory, letters patent. Utters rogatory, etc., for 
which see the adjs. Also leiters of adniimstealwi, 
caption, ejection, fraternity, horning, etc., for 
which see those words. 

c X290 Becket 1219 in S. Eng. Leg, I. 14X To he kinge of 
Fraunce heo comen and lettres with heora here fram 
king of engelond. c 1350 Will. Paleme 4842 Loo here hire 
owne lelterts to leue it )>e belcr. c 1400 hi aundev. (Roxb ) 
xi. 4r, I had lettres of be sowdan with his grete seele. 14x9 
Rolls Farit, IV, 345/2 Sende your Letters ofPrive Seal. 1501 
Ld. Treas. Acc. Scott. (1900) II. 126 Ormiindpursewant,to 
pas to summond the lard of Fivee and his folktswUh letiret 
m the secund forme. z6o4 Shaks. 0th. iv. i. 286 Did the 
Letters worke vpon his blood. 1629 Laud in llsskffs 
Lett, (x686) 410 , 1 ..prevailed with his Alajesty that I might 
write these Letters to you, which are to let your Grace 
understand that (etc.). 1651 Evelyn Mem .' ix ^ n ) L' 874 » 
I had leiters of the death of Mrs. Newton, my grandmother* 
m-Iaw, X883 R. W, Dixon Alano 1. xvi. 53 And I shall 
give thee letters unto those Who there abide. 

c. In phrases and special collocations. Letter 
of advice {Cofntn.), a letter notifying, e.g. the 
drawing, of a bill on, or the consignment of goods 
to, the correspondent. Letter of attorney, a 
formal document empowering another person to 
perform certain acts on one’s behalf (now more 
usually * power of attorney '). Letter of brother- 
hood, = letter of fraternity (see Fbateenitv 4). 
St. Agatha’s letters, letters written on her day 
(Feb. 5) as a charm against fire (sec quot. 
King’s Letters (see quot. 1770). Queen’sLetter,- 
a circular letter to the clergy first issued by Queen 
Anne (see quot. 1715). Letters of slains \.Scots 
law)\ see Slain. To run ends leiters 

see quot. 1861. 

1401 Pol, Poems (Rolls) II. 21 Why aske ye no 
bretherheads of other menspraiers? xifi/iw Bury WiUs[}QyPi 
50, 1 will., that myn executours. .make hym a letter of attor- 
ney if need be. 1563 Homilies n. Idolatr^> in. (1859) 225 
stead of Vulcan and Vesta, .our men have placed St. Agatha 
and make letters on her day for to quench fire with. x ^3 '* • 
Lloyd in Lett. Lii. Men (Camd.) 187 , 1 desire that whenso* 
ever you send any thing for me you would be pleased to send 
your letter of advice by the Post. X715 Addr. Pers. 

Qual. 120 The Queen's Letter for making a Coll^ctJon m 
several Parishes, in and about London and in several Citie>« 
X770 Hailes Henryson's Tale of Dog, Bannatyne Poem'll 
Charges to p.iy or to perform, issued in the name of the Sove-_ 
reign, are still termed the King’s letters. 1770 CovvperZ^A 
21 .Apr., To receive it (a dividend) by letter of attorney. 
Knapp & Baldw. Nnvgafe Cat. IV. 286/2 Having run his 
letters against His Majesty’s advocate. 1849 Freese 
Classdk. 31 The letter wherein the drawing of the hul 
advised, commonly called the ‘letter of advice’. i86x W. 
Bell Diet. Law Scot, s.v. Liberation, The prisoner niaj. 
run his letters, that is, he may apply in writing to any 
of the Lords of Justiciary . . and within twenty-four hours, 
the judge must issue precepts to intimate to the public 
prosecutor and party-concerned, .to fix a diet for trial.^ , . 

5 . The precise terms of a statement; the signi- 
fication that lies on the surface. The letter ; often 
used (after St. Paul’s rb ypappa) for the literal' 
tenor of a law or statement, opposed to the spirit'' 

After the letter', literally, f/w letlerx in the 
more literal meaning (opposed to in spirit). 
the letter', implicitly, to the fullest extent. 
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. 1340 Hampole Pr. Come. 6759 pir wordes, afilr J>e lettre, 
fer hard to here. 1383 Wycuf 2 Cor. iii. 6 The lettre sletth, 
forsoth the spirit quykeneth. ^1400 Maundev, (Roxb.) xv. 
68 pai vnderstand no^t haly wrilte spiritually, bot after |;e 
letter. 1526 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de \V, 1531) 3 God hath no 
suche bodyly membres, as this texte to the lettre dothe 
pretende. 16x3 Purchas PUgrivtage (1614) 6 Cleauing as 
fast as we can to the letter, .let vs draw as neare as we may 
to the sense of Moses work. ^ 2636 Massinger Bash/, Lover 
V. i, To tread on My sovereign’s territories with forbidden 
feet The severe letter of the law calls death. 1642 J. Eaton 
Honey-^. Free yusii/. 219 That truth which they seemed be- 
fore to hold, at leastwise in letter. 1678 Butler Hud, in. 
ii. 609 To. .Disdain the Pedantry o’ ta Letter, xyoo Astry 
tr. Sanvedra-Faxardo I. x6o A Prince is not oblig’d by 
the strict Letter of the Law., 1^24 A. Collins Gr, Chr. 
Keiig. 107 And to look on reasoning from the letter to be 
mean and low. 2776 Bentham Fragrn. Goz'i. Wks, 1843 I. 
270 A King may . . impair the happiness of his people with- 
out violating the letter of any single Law. 2809-20 Cole- 
ridge Friend (1865) 27 He who most faithfully adheres to 
the letter of the law of conscience. 1821 Byron Sardan. v. 
i. 354, I shall obey you to the letter. 1844 Ld. Brougham 
Brit. Const, xix. § 2 {1862) 311 Applying the strict letter of 
the law to the circumstances.^ 2858 Froude^ Hist. Eng. 
III. xvi. 406 The English criminal law was in Us letter one 
of the most severe in Europe. 2886 ‘ Hugh Conway ’ Living 
or Deadiv, You had belter follow your father’s commands 
to the' letter. 2888 Bryce Anier. Covtmw. II. liii. 326 
Jefferson .. without venturing to propose alterations in the 
text of the Constitution, protested against all extensions 
of its letter. 

6 . Literature in general ; hence, acquaintance 
with it, learning, study, erudition. 

i" a. sing. Ohs. 

a 2400-50 Alexander 624 Arystotill . . one of the coronest 
clerkts pat euer knew letter. 1494 Fabyan Chron, vi. clxxix. 
276 Lower than his fader in letter and connynge. 

b. pi. t Also good Utters (obs.). Occasionally, 
the profession of literature, authorship. Man of 
Utters ..homrne de Uttres'] ; a man of learning, 
a scholar ; now usually, a man of the literary pro- 
fession, an author. Conimonwealthf republic of 
Utters : see those words. 

<22250 Prov.jEl/redXnO, E. Misc. 206 Ne may non ryhtwis 
king.. Bute if,. he cunne lettres lokie him seolf one, hw he 
schule his lond laweliche holde. 1483 Caxton Cato Bjb, 
By letters and by scyence is the man made semblable or 
lyke to god, ^ CIS32 Du Wes Introd, Fr. in Palsgr. 894 
Well lerned in good lettres. 2577 Northdrooke Dicing 
(1845) §4 Learning and good letters to yong men bringeth 
sobrietie. i6xx Bible John vii. 15 How knoweth this man 
letters, hauing neuer learned? 2645 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 

I. 246 There were likewise the effigies of the most illus- 
trious men of letters, 2693 Wood Li/e kO. H. S.) IV, 50, 
I . . have from my youth laboured in good letters. 2708 
Partridge Bickerstaff deteeiedt He was bred to letters, and 
is master of a pen. 2720 Waterland Eizht Serm. 330 
Such an Abuse of the Readers, as one shall seldom meet 
with among Men of Letters. 2752 Harris Htrmes (1841) 
122 He has always been a lover of letters. 1766 Golosm. 
Vic, IV, xiv, It was sufficient to show me that he was 
a man of letters. x8ii Scott Prose iVks, IV, Biographies 

II. (2870) tpx Lord Minto, himself a man of letters, a poet 
and a native of Teviotdale. 2827 Hallam Const. Hist. 
(2876) II. X. 288 That life of exile and privacy which religion 
and letters would have rendered tolerable to the King, 
2855 Prescott Philip II, j. vi. (1857) 95 Letters kept pace 
with art. 2880 Athenaeum 10 Jan. 56 Several guests well 
known in letters were present. 2892 Speaker 2 May 532/x 
Metaphysics have again condescended to speak the lan- 
guage of polite letters. 

7. atlrib, and Cotnb. a. simple attributive, chiefly 
in sense 4 , as Utter-bag, -change, ’dip, -envelope, -file, 
-post, -slit; b. objective and obj. gen., as Utter- 
bearer, '\-kerner, -opener, -sorter; Utter-copying, 
-xvriting. 

2809 T. Brown in Naval Chron. XXII. 294 The *lelter- 
bag was saved. 2838 Djckhns O. Twist xlviii, The guard 
was standing at the door, waiting for the letter-bag. c 2340 
Cursor M. 7907(Fairf.) A1 *letter-berers for-pi ta ensaumple 
be vrry. 2846 R. Garnett in Ptve. Philol. Soc. II. 233 
On certain Initial *Letler*changes in the Indo-European 
Languages. 2859 SiM.KGas-lighl 4- D. xviii. 204 ■‘Letter-clips, 
portfolios, music-cases. 2858 in Abr. Sped/. Patents Print- 
ing II. (18641 3 Stands for ’■letter-copying presses. 1798 W, 
Hutton 24 Pencils, Cards, *Letter-files, Maps 
and Pictures. 1W3 Moxon Mech.Excrc., Printing jC\\\. r4 
They. .left the ^Letter-Kerner, after the Letter was Cast, to 
Kern away the Sholdering. 2898 Westm. Gaz. 8 Dec. 3/2 
Newideas in pencil-cases and *letler-openers. 2823BENTHAM 
Not Paul 286 Between Thessalonlca and Athens . . there 
was not . . any established *lelter-post. 1845 Punch VIII. 
S3 The Clerk.. hearing a knocking at the outer door, looks 
through the •lelter-sllL 1851 H. ’Melville Whale xxxi. 
147 No ordinary *letler-sorter in the Post-office is equal to 
it. 2788 Cowper Let. to Mrs. King 6 Dec., My ‘letter- 
writing time is spent, and I must now to Homer. 2792^ Bos- 
VELl Johnson 8 May an. 2782 We talked of letter-writing. 
2837 Lockhart Scott xlix. (1839) VI. 233 He varied his style 
of letter writing according to the character . . of his . . cor- 
respondents. 

. 8 . Special -Combs. : letter-balance, a contri- 
vance for ascertaining the weight of ^ a letter ; 
letter-board {Printing), 0 , board on which matter 
in type is placed for convenience in handling ; let- 
ter-book, a book in which letters are (i* written or) 
filed, or in which copies of letters are kept for refer- 
ence; letter-bound a., characterized by close ad- 
herence to the letter of a law ; letter-box, {a) a box 
in which letters are kept ; (b) One in which they 
are deposited for transmission by post or on 
delivery; hence letter-box v. nonce-xvd,, to put 
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(a letter) into a letter-box ; letter-carrier, one who 
carries letters either as a private messenger or as 
a public official; letter-case, {a) a case to hold 
letters ; i* (^) an envelope ; .letter-corporal, one 
entrusted with the duty of fetching and delivering 
letters ; t letter-cover, an envelope ; letter- 
cutter, one who makes punches for type-founding ; 
so letter-cutting; letter-drop {l/.S.), a slot into 
which letters may be dropped, as into a post-office 
or postal Ciir {Cent. Diet.) ; letter-dropper 
wd. (see quot.) ; letter-founder, -founding, 
-foundry = typefounder, etc.; letter-head, (a) a 
sheet of letter-paper with a printed or engraved 
heading giring address, date, or the like ; {b) dial., 
a postage- stamp ; letter-heading (see quot.) ; let- 
ter-high a. {Printing), of the same height as the 
ordinary printing-type ; letter-house dial. = Post- 
office; letter-leaf, an epiphytic orchid of the 
gtims'Grammatophyllum, so named from the mark- 
ings on the leaves; letter-learned, learnt 
from letters or books; {b) = Book-leabned; let- 
ter-learning Book-learning; letter-lichen, 
a lichen of the genus Opegrapha or order Gra- 
phidei (see quot.) ; letter-lock, a lock which can 
be opened only by arranging letters attached exter- 
nally so as to form the woid on which the lock is 
set ; f letter-man, one of the Chelsea pensioners 
who was entitled to extra pay on the ground of a 
letter from the sovereign; '{•letter-money, in the 
Civil War, the money contributed to the support 
of the royal army in response to Charles Ps letters; 
'{‘letter-monger nonce-wd., a forger of letters; 
letter-office = Post-office ; letter-ornament, a 
decoration made up of the forms of letters ; letter- 
paper, paper for writing letters; as a trade term, 
restricted to the quarto size, the smaller sizes being 
called note-paper; letter-perfect a. {Theatr.), 
knowing one’s part to the letter; letter-plant = 
Utter-leaf; letter-punch, a steel punch used in 
making matrices for type; letter-rack, {a') a tray 
with divisions to hold an assortment of types ; {b) 
a small frame in which letters or papers are kept ; 
letter-racket r4z//^(see quot); f letter-receiver, 
one who receives letters for transmission by post ; 
letter-stamp, a stamp used al a post-office for 
cancelling postage-stamps or for impressing noti- 
fications on letters or parcels; letter-struck a, 
nonce-wd., smitten with the love of learning; let- 
ter-weight ^paper-weight; f letter-will iV., one’s 
testament; letter-winged a., of a kite, having 
the wings marked as if with letters {Cent, Diet.) ; 
letter-wood, the wood of the South American 
tree Brosimum AubUtii, which is marked with 
black spots resembling letters or hieroglyphics; 
letter-worship, an undue attention to the letter 
of a law or commandment ; letter-writer, (a) one 
who writes letters (hence used in the titles of 
manuals of letter-writing); (b) a machine for 
taking copies of letters. Also Letter-card, 
Letter-press. 

2683 Moxon Mech.Excrc., Printing \\\, *Letter-Boards 
are Oblong Squares. .of clean and well-season’d Stuff. 2776 
J. Adams in Fam. Lett. (1876) 224 It would fill this ♦letter- 
book to give you all the arguments for and against this 
measure, zigz Sir R. V. Williams in Law Times Rep. 
LXVII. 234/1 The letter-book satisfies me that Mr. Norton 
was right. 2643 Milton Divorce ii. xx. That ^letler-bound 
servility of the canOn doctors. x8x* Examinej- 30 Nov. 
766/1 The libel was found in the *‘leltcr-box of the News- 
paper. 2849 Thackeray 4 Sept, in Scribners Mag, 1. 683/r, 

I put the letter into the unpaid-letter box. 1807 W. Taylor 
in Robberds I^lem, II. 187 It is better., that I should 
■*Ietter-box it here, 255* Huloet, *LeUer caricr, ambulus, 
liheUio,iabeUarius. i697LUTTRELi.5r/^^^/. (1B57) IV. 304 
A warrant is come from his majestic, appointing ^Mr. Van- 
hulse, the Dutch .secretar>’, to be court letter carrier. 2828 
Miss Mitford Village Ser. iii. 20 Such another Dick and 
such another donkey, who acted as letter-carriers to that 
side of the village. 267* T. Jordan Lond. Triumph. 16 By 
Ladies ^Letter-case, [He] Shall have a belter place. 2790 
Mad. D’Ardlay Diary Nov., My roemoml was always m 
my mind ; my courage never rose to bringing it from my 
letter-case. 2823 J. Badcock Dom. Amusent. 44 Let 
person choose any one of them [cards], and inclose it in 
a letter-case. 1896 Mrs. Croker Village Tales 2 Tips to 
the mess-servants, the ‘letter-corporal, and colour-sergeant. 
2742 Richardson Pamela IV, 233 Her Handkerchief, and 
‘Letter-cover. 2683 Moxon Mech, Exerc., Printing xii. 

!■ 1 A ‘Letter-Cutler should have a Forge^ set up. Ibid. 
p. 81 ‘Letter-Cutting is a Handy-Work hitherto kept so 
conceal’d amonglhcArlificersof it. xyix Addison No. 

59 F 2 The Lipogrammatists or ‘Letter-droppers of Antiquity. 
1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing xi. F 23 To let you 
know how the ‘Letter-FounderCiiis the Punches. 2887 T. B. 
Reed {title) History of the Old English Letter Founders. 
2769 Connect. Col. Ree. (1885) XIII. 273 Resolved .. that 
the Treasurer . . pay out of the public treasury to said Buel 
one hundred pounds .. conditioned that he set up and 
pursue the art of ‘letter-founding in this Colony, a 2887 
Field ^ Hedgerow PiX the village post- 
office they ask for “Letterhead, please Sir’, instead of a 
stamp. 1887 Harpers Mag. Mar. 649/2 He drew up a note 
upon the * tavern ’ letter-head. 2871 Ainer. Encycl. Print- j 


t«^(ed. ^lng\va.\t),*Letter-Headlngs, lines printed at the 
head of sheets of letter-paper, containing the residence, and 
generally the name and place of business, of the parly for 
whom such work is done. 2683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., 
Jfin/zngti.f2 In the choice ofhis Brass Rules, he examines' 
that they be exactly ‘Letter high. 2832 Miss Mitford 
rtllage her. v. 47 'Ihe ‘letter-house had lately acquired 
, another occupant. x866 Treas. BoU, *Leiter-lea/ov Letter- 
plant. 2649 Jac. Beevi xxvili. 18 That selfe-reason 

which without Gods spirit is onely ‘letter-learned. 2770 
Whitefield Wks. (2772) VI. 30 The letter-learned Scribes 
and Pharisees in our Saviour's time. 1678 R. Barclay Apol. 

(1841) 283 As for‘letter learning, we judge it not 
so much necessary to the well being of one. a 1845 Hood 
7 o Tom Woodgafe ix, All letter-learning was a line you, 
somehow, never crossed. 2856 W. L. Lindsay Brit. Lichens 
245 Graphideacex . . in allusion to the resemblance of the 
apothecia . . to ancient hieroglyphics or written characters. 
For the same reason the Gmphidez are popularly designated 
‘ ‘Letter Lichens ’ or ‘ Scripture-worts ’. 2850 Chubb Locks 
4- Keys 6 Another description of lock is that well known by 
the name of the * ‘Letter Lock inz^Lond. Gas. No. 6230/2 
All the Out-Pensioners (as well ‘Letter-men as others) be- 
longing to the said Hospital [Chelsea]. x8o. in A. H. Crau- 
furd Gen. Crau/urd If Light Div. (2891) 34 An increase in 
the pay and in the number of letter men. <12674 Claren- 
don Hist. Reb. YX,. § 27 The ‘Letter Money and Subscrip- 
tion Money being almost exhausted. 2699 Bentley Phal. 
272 Our ‘Letter-monger has Herodotus’s ver>’ word.s. 2689 
Lond. Gas. No, 2486/4 Whoever gives notice of the said 
Robbers to the General *Letter-Office at London, shall be 
very well rewarded. 1722 Royal Proclam. 23 June, ibid. 
No. 4866/1 That .. there be one General Letter-Office and 
Post-Office established in the City of London. 1837 Dickens 
Pidnv. xxxiii, Sam . . stepped into the stationer's shop, and 
requested to be served with a sheet of the best gill-edged 
•letter-paper. 2888 Jacobi Printer's Vocab., Letter-paper. 
This term isapplied toquarto paper — note paper being octavo. 
2885 J. K, Jerome On the Stage 133 He would be ‘letter 
perfect inall by the following 'I'hursday. 2872 Amer, Encycl. 
Printittg{td. Ringwalt), *Leiler-rack,s.rs.cV for containing 
wood and metal letters of such a size that it would be in- 
convenient to keep them^ in cases. 2822 J. H. Vaux Flash 
Did., * Letter-racket, going about to respectable houses with 
a letter or statement, detailing some case of extreme distress, 
as shipwreck, sufferings by fire, &c. 2683 Lond. Gas. 
No. 2812/4 Alany of the ‘Letter-Receivers are Tradesmen, 
2667^ Evelyn Pub. Etnploym. 77 There is nothing more 
stupid than some of these ^xovfforaTaxroi, ‘lelter-.slruck 
men. 2596 in Dickson & Edmond A 7 tn, Scot. Printing 
Followis the Deidis Legacie and ‘Lettrewill. 2598 Ibid. 363 
Made his Testament and Lettre-Will. 2698 Frocer Voy. 
22^ ‘Letter-wood (as they call iO. 2892 Manu/acturer's 
Ctrcular, LeUerwood,/ii2 20J. to^so perton. 2879 Farrar 
St. Paul {1883) 117 The subtler, idolatry of formalism and 
‘letter-worship. 2710 Addison Whig Exam. No, 2F4 Our 
‘Letter-writer here alludes to that known ver.se in Lucan. 
>759 {title) The Complete Letter-Writer. 285^ Ocilvie, 
Snppl, Letter-tvriter .. an instrument for copying letters. 
x888 Athensum 14 Jan. 43/2 The same desire impels thou- 
sands of per.sons to write letters to the newspapers ; but 
these letter- writers are not usually journalists. 

Hence Zie'tterlet^ IiCtterlin? nonce-wds., a 
little let! er. flie'tterly , to the letter ; literally. 

c 2440 Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 2494) 11. xxvi, Yf 
they may fulfill letterly [corrected letterally 2499] the com- 
maundemenies of god. 1782 Twining in T, Papers (2887) 

5 Your reproaches about stretch-work, short lines, and 
lellerlings. 1836 Coleridge's Lett., Conveys., etc. II. 209, 

I judge . . from the numberless Letter-lets in my possession. 


3jetter (le'tsj), sb.^ Also 5 letere, 8 Sc. latter, 
[f. Let z/.^ + -ER L] One who lets, in senses of the 
vb. ; esp. one who allows another the use of (apart- 
ments, a horse, house, etc.) for hire. 

2552 Huloet, Letter of house or lande, cccnacularius. 
2671 Crowne Juliana i. Dram. Wks. 2873 I. 28 By his tone 
a kind of letter of lodgings. 2723 Lond, Gas. No. 6175/6 
Thomas Jenkins, . . Letter of Horses. 2852 Mayhew Lond. 
Labour {1861) II. 230 The letters of rooms are the most 
exacting in places crowded with the poor. 1885 Larw 
Reports 14 <^. Bench Div. 892 The relation .. between 
hirers and letters of private carriages. 1803 Field 10 June 
832/2 Builders and letters of boats might object. 

b. In Comb., as agent-noun corresponding to 
■various phrasal combinations of the vb., as t Utter- 
blood, Utter-loose, Ulter-out; letter-go, one who 
* lets go in Sc. use {lelter-gae) a jocular synonym 
fof ‘precentor*, after A. Ramsay (quot. 

CX400 Lat/ranc's Cirurg. 299 A man hat schal be letere 
blood schal be 3ong. 2622 Markham Country Content, i. 
vii. (1615) 104 He which was chosen Fewterer or letter loose 
of the Grey-hounds. 2626 B. Jonson Horace's Art Poetry 
234 A careless letter-go Of money. 2671 H. M. tr. Erasm. 
Cottoq. 267 The letter out of the Horses at first was silent. 
1715 Ramsay Christ’s Kirk Gr. 11. xvi, The latter gae of 
haly rhime, Sat up at the boord-head. c 2750 Aston truppi, 
to Cibber 8 She [Mrs. Bracegirdle] was the Daughter ora. . 
Letter-out of Coaches. 2815 Scott Guy M. xi, 1 here was 
no sae money hairs on the warlock’s face as there^ on ^iter- 
Gae’s ain at this moment. 1847 Wkistle-Binkie (Scot, bongs) 
Ser. v. (2890) 11. 169 The lettergae trying new tunes. 

■ t Le-tter, sh.^ Obs. Also 4 lettere, -our, .4-0 
lettar(©. [f. Let + -er L] One who lets or 
hinders, ,, 

a 2300 Cursor M. 16888 Yond traitur, yond letter o^ ^Tiau 
2362 Lancl. P. pi. a. I. 67 He is a lettere of j® 

T. UsK Test. Love \. iii. (Skeat) 1. 226 For 
is harde any soche iewell to "’innc.^ ‘ ■ 

Lt/e 107 Viblence he doys to all his leitars. ^ 

Chron. vti. ccxiii. 283 Ihe letter of Hett. VII I, 

Rycharde duke of Guyon. thelettcr.. to., 

c. 1 If any cloihmaker .. 'Articles, ^^^)ether your 
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Lettei? U- Letter j^.i] 

•)■ 1 . irntis. To instruct in letters or learning. Ois. 
c 1460 G. Ashbv Policy Prince 648 Poems (E. E. T. S._) 33 
Yf Rod sende you children .. Do theim to be lettred right 
famously. 

2 . To exhibit or set forth by means of letters ; 
also, to distinguish by means of letters. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. iv. iv. 440 It would be conve- 
nient, that every one of these Instances should be Philo- 
sophically Lettered. 1869 Tyndall Notes Lect. Light 46 
Fraunhofer lettered them and made accurate maps of 
them. J877 Farrar In Days 0/ Youth i. 3 He [God] letters 
it [his name] in fire amid the stars of heaven, 

3 . To affix a name or title in letters upon (a book, 
a shop, etc.); to inscribe (a name) in letters. Also, 
to inscribe 7vith (something). 

171a Addison Sfiect. No. 463 ?7 , 1 observed one particular 
Weight lettered on both sides. 17x4 Load. Gas. No. 5225/3 
The binding each Kook will be.. 41. Letter'd on the Back. 
1755 Johnson Let. to lYnrton 20 lifar. in Boswell^ I hope 
to see my Dictionary bound and lettered next week. 1844 
E. Warburton Crescent ^ Cross (1845) II. 420 The greater 
number of the shops are lettered in the :^me tongue [Italian]. 
1B76 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. iv, xxxiii, There might be a 
hundred Ezra Cohens lettered above shop-windows. 1877 
Act 40^41 Yict. c. 60 §3 Every canal boat.. shall be lettered, 
marked, and numbered in some conspicuous manner. 

4 . mlr. In occasional uses. a. To carry letters, 
b. To write letters. 

CX64S, x68r, 1813 [see Lettering]. 1840 Dickens Barjt, 
Budge xx\v^ Our people go backwards and forwards, .letter- 
ing, and messaging. 1861 Bp. Wilberforce Diary^i Feb, 
in (1882) 111 . i. 15 Did not go out at night, but lettered. 
Letterane, obs. form of Lectern. 

II Iiettera’to. Ohs. [It. L, litUrdtus ; cf. 
Literatus.] A man of letters; a learned man. 

x6s6 Earl Monm. Advt. fr.Parnass. 14 That unluckie 
Laconick Letterato. 

Letterature, obs. form of Literature. 
^ettsr'Card. [Cf. F. carte-lettre^ G. karten- 
hrief.] The official designation of a folded card, 
having a gummed and perforated edging, so as to be 
closed and sent through the post (with an impressed 
or an affixed stamp) as an ordinary letter. 

Introduced in Belgium in 1882, in Great Britain In 1892, 
and now used in many countries of the world. 

189a (Feb.) Instrnetions on Letter Card, To open the 
letter card, tear off the edge at the perforation, 1892 Daily 
Nesus 12 Feb., Letter-cards impressed with a penny postage 
stamp . . are now on sale at every post-office. .. The letter- 
cards will be subject to all the regulations affecting letters. 

Lettered (le’twd), ppl. a. Forms : 4-5 let- 
t(e)rid(d, -yd, 4-6 lett(e)red, Sc. letterit, -yt, 
5-6 letterd.e, 6 Sc. lettiret, 4- lettered. Also 
4 y-lettrede. [f. Letter sbX or v. + -ed.] 

1 . Acquainted with or instructed in letters ; 
learned, literate, educated. 

1303 R. Brunni: Mandl. Synne 7804 Prest wel y-lettrede 
ys to blame, p.it [etc.], c x«o VYill, Paleme 4088 A ful 
fouell lady lettered at jie best. <^*375 Sc. Leg. Saints 
xxvii. {Mrtchor) 957 Twa of Irland bat .. sum dele letteryt 
ware, a 1400-50 Alexander szsx Lettrid berne Quare-to 
feynys bou bis fare? *481 Caxton Godfrey clxi. 238 
Peter bertilmewe, clerk and but Htil lettred, 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. {1858 II. 6S4 Ane letterit man profound in all 
science. 1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 12 Agaynst 
those lettered heretickes lohn speaketh playnly. 1371 
Hansier Chron. Irel. (1633) 125 They inquired not whether 
.. their Ministers were lettered. 1588 Shaks. L.L. L. v, 

i. 48 Mounsier, are you not lettred ? 1603 Camden Rem., 
Jtpigr. 14 A man well borne and better lettered. 1689 
Evelyn (1857) III. 305 London, abounding with so 

many wits and lettered persons, 17x3 Steele Guardian 
No. 94 P 5 The lettered coxcombs without good-breeding 
give. .just occasion to rallery.^ 1730 Johnson Rambler No. 
2 f 14 It may not he unfit for him who makes a new entrance 
into the lettered world.. to suspect his own powers. azZsz 
Shelley Dcf. Poetry Pr. Wks. 1888 II. 17 The bucolic 
\vTiters, who found patronage under the lettered tyrants of 
Sicily and Egypt. 1853 Milman Lai. Chr. (1864) 11,3 The 
unlettered barbarians willingly accepted the aid of the let- 
tered clergy. 

absol. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 1. 125 Lereb hit b>s lewed 
men for lettrede hit knoweb. c 1425 Eng. Con^. Irel. Ivii, 
134 He . . toke, both of letred & of lewed, be cursed tallages 
of gold & of siluer. 1433 Lydg. .S'. Edmund App. 374 
Symple and lettryd ther heedys did enclyne. 

2 . Of or pertaining to learning or learned men ; 
characterized by learning or literary culture. 

X7c^ Prior To Dr. Sherlock on Death 31 Wit may 
admire, and letter'd Pride beiaughL 1773 Johnson IVest. 
Isl. Wks, X. 517 And entertained with all the elegance of 
• lettered hospitality. 1798 S. Rogers Ep. to Friend 137 
This sheltered scene of lettered talk. x8z6 Dlsraeh Viv. 
Grey 1. i, He was a man of lettered tastes. x8so Hawthornf. 
Scarlet L, Introd. (1883) 45 This was my all of lettered 
intercourse, 1873 Tennyson Q. Mary 11. 1, He loved the 
morc'His own ..letter’d peace. 

3. Composed of a (specified) number of letters. 

i 6 o 3 WiLLET Ilexapta Exod. 346 That foure lettered 

name of God. 

4 . Inscribed with letters; of a book: Having 
the title, etc, on the back in gilt or coloured letters. 

X665 J, Wedd Stone^IIeng^\^7^^ 163 Alettcr’d and straight 
and long Order denotes, .the Conflicts of Comhai.ants, 1707 
Land. Gas. No. 4293/3 Gilt-back, and Letter’d. ^ X712 
Addison Spect. No. 463 r 6, 1 obser\’ed one particular 
Weight lettered on both Sides. 1740 Dvi:r Ruins Rome 324 
Phoebus* letter'd dome. 1746-7 Hr.Rvnv Mcdit. (i8i8) 12 
The next thing which engaged my attention was the let- 
tered floor. 1809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 80 Hervey’s 
Meditations, calf lettered, a 18x3 A, Wilso-N Th, Church^ 


yard Poet. Wks. (1846) 13 , 1 w<n> thee, thoughtful, from this 
letter'd .stone. 1868 Browning Ring ^ Bk. 1. 82 One glance 
at the lettered back. 1872 W. S. Symonos Rec. Rocks vi. 
i6g ^mden, who speaks of a lettered stone he saw. 

Letteree (letsrf)- U- Letter jA.i + -ee.] 
(See quot.) 

1672 Petty Pol. Anai. (1691] Adyt., By Letterees are 
meant persons restored to Land by virtue of the Letters of 
King Charles the Second. Ibid. 2 There was restored to 
Letterees and Nominees .. 60 [acres]. 

Letteret (.le’tarM). [l. Letter + -et.] A 
little or short letter. 

1817 Byron To Moore Mar., I have written to you .. 
six letters, or letterets. 1822 Lamb Lett. xii. To B. Barton 114 
Begging you to accept this letleret for a letter. 1833 Hood 
in Mem. (i860) 1 . 107. A little letteret that cannot do any- 
body any harm. 

Lettering (le*Urig), vbl. sb, [f. Letter v. or 

sb.^ -h -iNG 1 .] 

1. The action of writing letters ; letter-writing. 
C164S Howell Lett. (1650) II. xi8 You may give the law 

of lettering to all the world. x68i D/rc. Tanger^ If I ex- 
ceed the Laws of Lettering, your command is my Apology. 
1813 Byron in Moore Lett. 4- frnls. (1830) I. 464, I hate 
lettering. 

2. The action or process of putting letters upon 
(anything) by inscribing, marking, painting, gild- 
ing, printing, stamping, etc. Also cotter., the letters 
inscribed. 

xBxx L. M. Hawkins Ctesst^ Gertr.X. 261 The letterings 
of his books had . . afforded her a high hope of pleasure. 
1832 G, R. Porter Porcelain 4* Gl. 241 The dial-plate is 
complete, with the exception of the figures or lettering. 
1869 J. Raven Ck. Bells Cambr. (1861^ 12 The rudeness of 
the lettering seems to suggest an early date. zZ-jj Act 40 
4- 41 I'ict. c. 60. § 3 Such lettering, marking, and numbering 
shall include the word ‘registered* .. and the registered 
number. 1879 Miss Braddon Yixett III. 146 The book was 
to have, .a smooth grey linen binding with silver lettering. 

3. attrib. and Comb . : lettering block, -box 
(see quots.) ; lettering piece, the piece of leather 
on which the title of a book is stamped ; letter- 
ing-tool, ‘a bookbinder’s tool for stamping the 
gilt titles on the backs of books* (Knight Diet. 
Meek. 1875). 

187X Amer. Encycl. Printing Ringwalt) 74 * Letterings 
block, a piece of wood, the upper surface being rounded, 
upon which side-labels are lettered. *Letteringsbox, the 
box in which the type are screwed up preparatory to letter- 
ing. 1818 A ri Bookbinding gi Working the letters firm and 
straight on the •lettering-piece. xB8o Print. Trades ynil. 
No 31. II Some account-book lettering-pieces produced .. 
for the trade are certainly wonderful specimens of lettering. 
Lettering, obs. Sc. form of Lectern. 
Letterize (Icutaiz), v. [f. Letter sb,"^ -f 
-IZE.] intr. To write letters. 

^ 1824 Lamb Lett. xiv. To B. Barton 134 The idea of letter- 
ising has been oppre.ssive to me of late. 1837 B. Barton 
Select. (1849) 11 , 1 have felt unequal to any letlerizing. 

Letterless (le-twles), a. [f. Letter slX + 
-LESS,] Devoid of letters. 

1. Unacquainted with letters or literature ; il- 
literate, Also absol. 

a 16x8 Sylvester Quadratns 0/ Pibrac xcvii, Tis to be 
more than Sylla Letter-lesse. 1653 Waterhouse Apol, 
Learning 125 A meer daring letterless Commander can .. 
promise himself no more successe .in his Enterprise then 
[etc,]. 1736 Law Lett. Import. Svbj. 24 They help the 
ignorant and letterless to ..a knowledge of God. x86o 
Rev. CVIII. 225 Silbury Hill ,, the attempt of a letter- 
less race to perpetuate the memory of .some event. 1880 
P, Greg Errant II. v. 59 Bookless captain and letterless 
subaltern. 1884 Century Mag. XXVIll, 157 There was an 
illiterate generation, and a letterless race to be educated, 

2. Having no letters or correspondence. 

1837 Lelt./r. Madras (1843) 62 Unfortunate beings so let- 
terlessas to be able to pay them[rc. visitsl. 1884BP. 'Thobold 
Yoke Christ 105 A l^ndon Sunday .. is absolutely letter- 
less. *1886 Mrs. A. Hunt That other Person II. 49 She 
wrote to him each day, and bemoaned her letterless condition. 

3. Having no letters inscribed or appended. 
i88t Education Feb., The title., was only retained by 

those who would have been absolutely letterless but for this 
domestic honour. x886 Macleod Clyde District Dtimbar^ 
tonsil, x. 6 I'his ancient letterless slab. 

Iietterlet, -ling, Lotterly : see Letter 
L ettern, Letteroun, obs, forms of Lectern. 
Le'tter-press, [f. Letter jAI] 

1. (Now commonly written letterpress.) Matter 
printed from letters or types, as distinguished from 
what is printed from plates. Also attrib., as in 
letterpress printing (for which the use of the word 
in this sense may be elliptical). 

*758-63 Goldsm. Ess. ii. Four extraordinary pages ofletter- 
press. <*1764 LLovoi’/e^Poet.Wks. 1774 h *76 Plain letter- 
press shall do the feat. 1772 Hartford Merc. 18 Sept. 
Suppl. 4/3 Letter-press Printing is neatly perform'd. xSoz- 
12 Bentham Ration, fudie, Evid. (1827) III. 473 note. In 
the case of letter press, any such alterations are as yet, 
perhaps, without example. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. 
Mechanic 711 Plaster of Paris .. is poured over the letter- 
press page. 1828 Miss Mitforo Village Ser. m. Introd. 1 
ITiey who condescend to read the letter-press will have the 
advantage of my fair correspondent. 1840 Lardner Geom, 
X37 In letter-press printing, the types .. are put together ., 
wtm their faces upwards. x86o-x Flo. Nichtincalc A^wrj- 
ing 11. ji The places where .. letter-press printers .. have to 
'vork for their living. x86t Sat. Rev. 7 Dec. 591 William 
and Mary Howiit have contributed the letterpress. 1889 
Spectator 14 Dec. 830 In this cartoon, and the letterpress 
concerning it, arc commemorated [etc.]. 


2 . A weight to keep one or more letters in place. 

1848 C. A. Johns IVcek at Lizard 78 They [pieces of 

rock] are often worked into .. letter-presses, &c. 

3 . A press for taking copies of letters. 

X901 IVesim. Gas. 13 June 9/2 Van Helden ..slipped 
a handcuff upon his wrist, and fastened the other to the 
letter-press. 

Ijetter(r)ure, .variant of Lettrure Obs. 
Ijettes(se, Lettewys,obs.fr.LETTucE,LETTicE. 
Lettic (le-tik), a. (s6.) [f. Lett + -ic.] Ofj 
pertaining to, or related to the Letts; = 1 ,eitish. 
Also, in wider sense, applied to the group of lan- 
guages (by some philologists called Baltic) com- 
prising Lettish, Lithuanian, and Old Prussian, and 
to the group of peoples speaking these languages. 
Also absol. as sb., the Lettic or Lettish language. 

1872 R. Morris Eng. Accidence 1. 8 The Lettic Languages, 
(i) Old Prussian.. (2) Letti.sh or Livonian.. (3I Lithuanian, 
x^o Libr. Univ. Kno^vl. {N. Y.) VIII. 835 The Lettic 
race proper still in Courland, in Livonia. 1881 Freeman 
Hist. Geo^. Eur. 1 . xi.^ 466 note, A common name for these 
closely allied nations is sometimes needed. Lettic is the 
most convenient. 

t Le’ttice. Obs, Also 5 letuse, -uce, letvis, 6 
letewis, letuis, lettewys, le'tti8(e, -yce, -ys, 
-ushe, 6-7 letwis. [a. OF. letice, ~is{s)e, etc., 
app. a. OHG. illittso, mod.G. polecat ; but 
the application of the name has varied at different 
times.] A kind of whitish grey fur (Cotgr.). 

[1363 Act 37 Edw. III,c. 12 Qels ne usent revers dernijmes 
ne de Ictuses esclaire. 1373 in Exch. Rolls Scot. II. 440 
In empeione trium timhrarum de letysses cum dimidio, et 
septem letisses varii precii.] a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (rE6S) 
65 Her good and gay clothing, and furres of gray meniuere 
and letuse- 1437 Sc. Acts fas. II (1814) li.^49/2 As to Mr 
gownys b* na woman weir mertrikes nor letvlss. 1302 IVill 
of Wrattesley (Somerset Ho.), My secunde cap of letewis. 
1342 Inv. R, Wardrobe (1815) 100 Ane goivn .. qubairof the 
slevis hes bein liynit with letuis. a 1548 Hall Chron., 
25 Hen. VIH (1809) 803 The lorde Chauncellor in a robe of 
Scarlet open before bordered with Lettice. x^z Siat. Irel, 
(1765) II. 406 Letwis tawed, the timber, containing forty 
skins 8f. 4d. 

b. attrib, and Comb., as lettice-honnet, -ftit ; 
lettice-cap, a cap of this fur, apparently worn as 
a means of inducing sleep ; lettice-ruff, a person 
wearing a ruff or collar of this fur. 

1399 Minsheu Sp. Did., A *Lettice bonnet or cap for 
gentlewomen, v, Albaniga. {Ibid., Albauega, a kind of 
networke coife that women weare on their heads.] X544 
Will ofR. Cressey (Somerset Ho.), * Lettys cappes. 1^3 
Stubbes Altai, Abus. j. (1879) ^9 Some weare i^ltice 
cappes with three homes, three corners I should saie, like 
the forked cappes of Poplshe Priestes. 16x9 Fletcher 
//. Thomas in. i, Bring in the Lettice cap. You must be 
shaved sir^ And then how suddenly wee’l make you sleep. 
1621 — 7 hierry * Theod, v. ii. Ks Phisiiians, some wiOi 
glisters, Some with lettice caps, some posset drinkes, some 
pills. 1533 Wriothesley Chron. (1875) I. eo Gownes cf 
Scarlett edged with white *lettushe furre. 1624 Fletcher 
Wife for month n. iv, Is this *Lettice Ruffe your husband? 
Lettic©, obs. form of Lattice, Lettuce. 

II Lettiga (lettrga). Also lettica, latiga. [It. 
lettica, lettiga L. lectica a litter.] (See quots.; 

1803 W. Irving in Life ij- Lett. (1864) I. 114 Wynn and 
Wadsworth were seated in a Lettiga, a kind of sedan chair 
that accommodates two persons who sit facintj each other. 
1811 J. Bowdler Select Pieces (1817J I. 54 Mr. Burgnun 
had been so good to provide me with proper mules and a 
latiga for travelling. 1821 Earl Aberdf.en in Sir H. Gordon 
Life ill. (1893]) 68, I must positively have you carried tojji* 
spot in a leUica. 1838 H. G. Knight Normans in 
148 The lettiga is a small vis-h-vis, carried on long poles by 
two mules. 

Letting (le*tiij), vbl. sb.'^ [f. Let 
The action of Let vX in various senses. 

1 . The action of allowing the movement or 
passage of, giving loose or vent to ; chiefly with 
adverbs, as down, in, off. Also letting blood, 
letting go. 

*433 Jas. I Kingis Q. xli, Onely throu latting of mjm 
eyen fall. 1482 Motik tf Evesham (Arb.) 107 The lyftyngjs 
vppe of the crosse and the letlyngys done ageyne. xS 3 ® 
Palscr. 239/1 Lettyng ol seignee. 1662 SiiLLiNCFt- 

Orig. Sticr. iii. L § 16 Man is formed with a mouth., 
for receiving and letting forth of air. x66s Manley 
Grotius' Low C. Warres 149 'The letting in of the Waters, 
and other things, .were hindred. x668 Wilkins Real Ch^r. 
n- h § 5 - 38 Letting go. 1839 Bailey Festiis (1854’ 219 
good we do is of His own good will,— The ill, of His own 
letting, a 1849 H. Coleridge Ess. (1851) 1 . 97 Some 
acres.. would think it a woful letting-down. 1852 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. ix*, She couldn't wear one of your 
gowns, could she, by any letting down? rt 1861 CloUCH 
Mari Magno 692, I . . knew the letllng-off of steam, and rose. 
x86t Trench Asia 78 Such a letting goof first lo«. 

1864 Mrs. Gattv Parables fr, Nat. Ser. iv. 109 He ihougni 
his father’s argument a letting down of principle. 

2 . The action of allowing the use of (houscsj 
lands, etc.) on payment of rent, etc. ; leasing. 
Also with out. 

1338 Lichfield Gild Ord. (E.E.T.S.) 8 All men which 
haue or hold ony tenement of the lettyng of the master ana 
the wardens. 1636 H. Phillips Purch. Patf. 
lettinsj and taking of Leases. 1669 Woodhead St. 

II. xxii. 13P Not the Season for letting ofhouse-s. 1790 Burns 
Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 252 Where the letting of their land by 
rent [etc.]. X833 Ht. Martineau Cinnamon .V Pearls 11. ^ 
The letting of the Pearl banks had been accomplished. 

R. Ritchie Bk. Sibyls ii. 83 He . . reorganized the 
out of the estate. 1885 Act 48 «5- 49 Viet. c. 77 § 7 H 
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land is comprised in a lease for . . lives, or in a letting for a 
termofyears.^ 1894 7Yw«sFcb.4/3 The Irish grass lettings 
are making high prices. 

Lotting (le'tig), vhl. sh.^ arch. [f. Let v.- + 
-TNG 1 .] The action of ; delaying, hinder- 

ing, an instance of this;. also quasWoncr.f a hin- 
drance, an obstacle; frequent in -fhitj ’without 
lettings without hindrance, without delay. 

c 1020 Rule Si. Benet (Logeman) 87 05er lellincge he 
na holise* <3=1128 O.E. Chron. an. iioi (Laud MS.) Se 
cyng syo3an scipa ut on sx sende his broSer ..to lajttinge. 
a 1240 U,reisun in Cott. Horn. 187 pe bitternesse of mine 
sunncn altri is jje lettunge. ciago Gen. <5* ^.r. 3204 Non 
man on hem letting dede. <rx29o S. Eng. Leg. I. 263/76 
With-oute lettingue In heo 5eode. a 1300 Cursor AL 3199 
O his letting was he ful glad. Jlul, 4914 drightin dos 
vs na letting. 1375 Barbour Bruce 11. 12 The lord the 
bruce, but mar letting, Gert priuely bryng Stedys twa. 
<rx37S Sc. Leg. Saints iii. (.S*/. Andrpv) 974 fat mycht be 
hendringe to myn fame, and lattinge als to 501® sud 
name, c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. II I. 425 Seynt Poule biddes 
men preye wi^outen lettynge. c 1400 Alelayne 1503 Go we 
to your company. .Late ther be no Lettynge. c 1470 Hknry 
Wallace Of. 1183 And our he swam; for lattyng fand he 
nocht. i48SMarg.C’tess Oxford xciFonrC. Eng.Leii.y 
To the letting of his seid purpose. 1502 Ord. Crysien Men 
(W. de W, 1506) 1. L 8 He maye be in the waye of saluacyon 
if he haue none other lettynge. 1657 Divine Lover 259 The 
waye is. .full of..theiues, and many other greate lettings. 

\ b. Wasting (of time). Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. /?.xvi!. xx. (1495) 616 Whiche 
were ouer noyouse and gretly lettynge of lyme to reherse 
theym here al arowe. 1494 Fabvan Citron, v. cxvii. 92 To 
shewe here the vayne and dissymulyd sorowe that Frede- 
gunde made for the Kynge, it were but lettynge of tyme. 

i* Le'ttin^, fpL a. Obs. rare. [f. Let z;.- + 
-ING^.] That lets or hinders; hindering. 

€ 1450 tr. De Imiiatione 1. xxL 26 Blbfull is he Jiat may 
putte awey euery letting distraccion. 

Lettirmareday: see Latter. 

Lettis(e, obs, f. Lattice, Lettice, Lettoce. 
Lettish (le*tij), a. (sb.) [f. Lett + -ISH,] Per- 
taining to the Letts or their language. Also absot. 
as sb., the language of the Letts. 

1831 For. Q. Rev. VlII. 63 One of the most important 
personages of the ancient Lettish mythology. 1841 Latham 
Eng. Lang, t The Livonian (or Lettish) of Livonia and of 
Coiirland. 1842 Prichard Nat. I/isi. Man 183 These dia- 
lects are the Lettish, Lithuanian, and the Proper Pruthenian. 
x88x Freeman Nisi. Geo^. Eur, I. xi, 466 noie, Leti, with 
the adjective Leiiish, is the special name of one of the ob- 
scurer members of the family. x888 King & Cookson Sound 
^Injlex, ii. 34 The Baltic family contains the three divisions 
of Old Prussian, Lithuanian, and Lettish. 

Lettoniau (letdu-nian), a. and sb. [f. mod.L. 
Leiton^y Letto Lett + -ian. Cf. Lapponiak, and 
F. iMton « Lett.] « Lettish. 

x88o Libr, Univ. Knosvl. (N. Y.IVIII. 83s The Lettonian 
differs from the other Lithuanian dialects in having an ad- 
mixture of Finnish words. 

Lettorne, obs. form of Lectern. 

Lettorye, obs. form of Lectuaet. 

Lettour, obs. form of Lectern, Letter sb.^ 
Lettren, -011(6, -ime, obs. forms of Lectern. 
tLettmre. Obs. Also 4-5 letterure, (4 
letrure, letterrure, lettyreure, 5 lectrure, litr- 
terure). [ad. OF. letrturey lettreure’.—h. littera- 
tiira, f. Utiera letter,] 

1 . A writing, a written book, a story. Holy let- 
irtire = Holy Scripture. 

13. . R. Alts. 3516 Ac, for that letlrure seith ther ageyn, 
Nul Y schewe hit to no mon. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 27 
‘ Lo ! ’ seith holy letterrure ‘ whiche lordes beth this shrewes , 
«x4oo-so Alexander asjo Luctus it hql, k® letterure & Jje 
line kus it callis. ^1450 Lonelich Grail \ v. 240 In Caldev 
was this scripture, whiche Is to vndirstonde As be letlrure, 

2 . Knowledge of letters or books ; learning. 

X3.. E.E. Alia. Poems h. 750 Ne arystotel naw^er by 

hys letlrure Of carpe h® kynde f^ese propertez. a X340 
Hampole Psalter Ixx. q For .1. not knew lettyreure. X3Q3 
Langl. P. PI. C. i. 137 For in loue and in letterure lith pe 
grete eleccion. C1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 138 He cowde 
not no letlrure. a x42o Hoccleve De Reg, Princ, 2073 
Simple is my goost, and scars my letterure. 1447 Boken- 
HAM Scyniys (Roxb.) 275 She of letlrure no Kunnynghad. 
X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 276/2 Seynt Augustyn was quyeke 
in engync Swete in speche wyse in letlrure, 

3. Science of or skill in (arms). 

13. . Gait}, ^ Gr.Kni. 15x3^6 lei layk of luf, \>t lettrure of 
armes. 

Lettsoiuite (le-tsomsif). Min. [Named by 
Percy, 1850, after Dr. W. G, LeUsotnx see -ite.J 
A synonym of Cyanotriebite (see Cyano-). 

1850 Dana Alin. 523 Letlsomile .. occurs in spherical 
globules. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 402 Lettsomitc.. 
[occurs! in tufts of capillary crystals. 

Lettuce (letis). Forms: 3-6letus(e, 4-6 let- 
tuse, 5 latewes, 5-6 letews, letuce, 6 let(t)yse, 
lettes(se, -is, -us, -uze, -yc©, lectuse, lactsux, 
-use, laictuce, Sc. lattouce, 6-7 lactuce, let- 
tise, 6-8 lettice, 7 lectuce, 8 lattice, 6- lettuce. 
[ME. leiitsCy connected with OF, laxitie (Cotgr. 
hictu'dy mod.F. laihie) \--tactucay f. lad-, lac milk, 
the name having reference to the milky juice of the 
plant. 

The exact origin of the Eng. word Is uncertain. _ Prof. 
Skeat conjectures that it may be a. OF. *tetuse, 
LH*/actiicea, an adjectival derivative of Inctiica. Palsgrave in 
>53® gives as a Fr. form, and a vocabulary of fi47S 


(Wright.Wulcker787)gives/if/«j« as the Latin equivalentof 
Eng. leiuse ; but the genuineness of these is doubtful.] 

1 . Any plant of the genus ; esp. Laclttca 

saliva or Garden Lettuce, the leaves of which are 
much used as a salad ; often collect, in sing, for 
the plants or their leaves. Wild lettuce", some 
plant of this genus growing wild ; spec, in England 
~L. Scariola and JL. vtrosai in America =Z. 
Canadensis, Also applied to various plants re- 
sembling this genus. For Cabbage^ Cos, Hare, 
Indian, Lamb's Lettuce etc., see the first member. 

c X290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 18/598 A fair herbe, men 
cleopez letuse. a 1300 Cirrs^r Al. 6079 Wit therf bred and 
>letus wild. 1382 Wyclif Exod. xii. 8 Therf looves >viih 
wylde leiuse. C1400 tr. Secreia Sectei., Gov. Lordsh.y^ 
Wylde leius f^at feldmen clepin skartoles. c 1420 Pallad. on 
Husb. II. 176 Letuce is to be setie in lanyueer. e 1483 
Caxton Dialogues iv. 13 Yet bea in the gardyncs.. Letews, 
porselane. 1535 Elyot Cast. HeWie (1539) 30 Breade 
steped in whiteDroihe, with sodden lettyse, or cyxorie, are 
good to be vsed. 1562 Turner Herbal n. 26 Muche vse of 
lettes hurteth the eysight. 1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 39 
When the yong lactuse begin to growe, I culte of the bitter 
and sower stalkes from them. 16x4 J. Cooke Greene's Tn 
Quoque L3 b, Did I eate any Lettice to supper last night, 
that I am so slcepie. 1633 Johnson Gerarde's Herbal 11. 
xxxviii. 309 The greater wilde Lettuce smelling of Opium. 
1651-3 Jer. Taylor Serm./or Year (1678) 108 A dish of 
Lettice and a clear Fountain can cool all my HeaL 167X 
H. M. tr. Ereum. Colhq. too It is very fine Broth which he 
is served up in ; the iJettIce are very choyce ones. 1733 
Pope Hot. Sat. 11. i. 18 If your point be jest,{take] Lettuce 
and cowslip-wine. 1760 J, Lee Introd. Bot. App. 3x7 Let- 
tuce, Wild, Prenanihes. 1876 Harley Afat. Aled. (ed. 6) 
540 Lettuce has glaucous vertical leaves, 
d* 2. Proverb. Lihe lips, like lettuce = ‘ like has 
met its like ’ ; an echo of L. similem habent labra 
lactucam, an alleged saying of M. Crassus, when 
he saw an ass eating thistles. 

_ n: 1540 Barnes (1573) 189/1 No doubt the prouerbe 
is true, such lippes such lectuse, such saintes such miracles. 
2583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 433 Sic Hpps, sic lattouce ; lordis 
and lownes. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed 111. 1017/2 
Like lips, like lettice, as is their cause so .are the rulers. 
1589 Greene /l/i'/uiTJ/iort (Arb,)92 He left such lettice as were 
too fine for his Ups. 1599 H. Buttes Dyeis Drie Dinner 
To Rdrs., Here are Lettuses for euery mans lips. 1619 
Pasquits Palin. (1877) 130 If he like not these lattice, let 
him pull backe his Ups. 1677 W. Hughes Alan 0/ Sin 111. iv. 
Well, but the Lettice and the Lips do well together, 
o. attrib. and Comb,^ as lettuce-bed, -Juice, -leaf, 
-seed ; f lettuce-cabbage «= cabbage- lettuce; let- 
tuce-opium —Lactucariumj lettuce-water, a de- 
coction of lettnee, 

1897 Mary Kingsley W. A/riea 380 The fierce currents 
of the wet season, .play great havoc with these *leitucc beds. 
1731 Gcntt. Alag, I. 408 Make Plantations of '•Lettuce 
Cabbage for Winter use. 1832 Veg. Stihsi, Food 29^ The 
narcotic property of *leUuce-juice has been long familiarly 
known. CX540 Yicary's Anai. (18S8) App. 227 Nightshade 
leaves, *lactuce leaves, henbayne leaves. 28x6 A. Duncan 
in ATem. Cated.Horiic.Soc. (18x9) 11. 312 A substance .. 
which I have denominated Lactucarmmor*Letluce Opium. 
*577 Mountaine Gardener’s Labyrinth il. 43 •Lettice 
'seedes. 1683 Salmon Doron Pled. 111. 660 (I)yl of Lettice 
Seeds. 17x3 Derham Phys.-Tlteol. 9 note. Some Lettice- 
Seed being sown ..in the open Air. 1836 J. M. Gully 
Magendie’s Fonnul. led. 2) J04 *Lettuce water 4 ounces. 

+ Le’ttTlcer. Obs. rare Infiletticer. [f. 
Lettuce + -er.] (See qnot.) 

1562 Turner Herbal xt. 45 The female (Mandrag) is called 
the letticer with lesselcues and narrower then lettice. 

Iiettus(e, -uze, obs, forms of Lettuce. 
Lettushe, obs. form of Lettice. 

Lettwary, var, Lectuaby Obs., electuary, 
letty (Ic'ti), a. dial. Also 7 lette. [f. Let 
+ -Y.] That lets or hinders. 

1642 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtce^i) ixo When there is any 
lette Weatherin Harvest time, xW6Elwokthv W.Somerset 
Word‘bk., Lettyaventher,^ow^ry; rainy; lit. hindering 
weather— i.e. hindering harvesting or out-door work. 

Xiettyce, -ys(e, obs. forms of Lettice, Lettuce. 
Lettyreure, variant of Lettrure. Obs. 
Letuare, -ie, -y(e : see Lectuaby. 

Letuce, -uis, -us(e, obs. ff. Lettice, Lettuce, 
Let-up, sb. : see Let zi.i 35 c. 

Letvis, letwis, obs, forms of Lettice. 

• Letwaryfe, -werye; see Lectuart. 

Letym, Letys, obs. ff. Lectern, Lettuce. 
ZieuC 85 'thiop (l*«srj>ipp). Also leucoethiop. 
[f. Gr. \evK-6s white (see Leuco-) + AlOlo-n-, 
an Ethiopian. 

Some have written Jeuccethiop. peih. influenced by the 
transliteration leucce jEthiopes xpox \tvKoi Aiflioircc) in the 
ordinary text of Pliny N. H. v. viiL] 

An albino of a negro race. So Xeu:cEetliio*pia, 
the constitution of a leucrethiop. Iieu:ctatliio*pic 
a., characterized by lenemthiopia. 

18x9 W. Lawrence Physiol, 287 Their peculiar constitu- 
tion., may be conveniently termed, after some modern 
authors, leucsthiopla. Ibid. 510 The same parents ^at 
different times have leucsthiopic children, and others with 
the ordinary formation, and characters. x86o R. F. Burton 
Cenfr. A/r. 1. 109 The people. .call these leucoctbiops [j/e; 
but leucaethiops x« Judex\ Wazungu, ‘white men*. [Mod. 
Diets, have chiefly Leucoethiop, Leucaclkiop.'l 

Leucate (I*/?*ka). Chem. [f. Leuc-ic + -ate.] 

A salt of leucic acid. 

1865 Watts Diet, CKem. III. ^yd.I^eucate of barium. 


II Leiicll8einia(lh/kf‘m)a). Path. Less correctly 
leuc-, leukemia. [mod.L. as if Gr. *A€uxai/xta, 
f. Aru/f-dy white + atfia blood.] Virchow’s name 
for a disease characterized by an excessive produc- 
tion of white corpuscles in the blood, with morbid 
affections of the spleen and other parts ; called 
.also LEUCOCYTHiEMrA. 

x8ss in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1873 T. H. Green Introd. 
Pathol, (ed. 2) 148 Leuksemia. 1876 DuHRiNcZ?/s.6'/*m503 
Leucocyihemic lymphadenoma, or leucsmia. 1885-8 Facge 
& Pye-Smith Princ. Aled. (ed. 2) 1x4 Leuchsmia. 1898 

Allbntt’s Syst. Aled. V. 635 Bennett gave the name leuco- 
cythaemia lo'the disease, whilst Virchow called it leukaemia. 

Hence Zienclite'mic a., affected with or charac- 
terized by lenchjemia. 

1876 Clinical Soc. Trans. IX. 83 On finding the leuchaemic 
state of the blood I gave him phosphorus. 1897 Allbutt's 
Syst. Aled. IV. 445 Leukemic tumours are small, scattered, 
roundish patches of lymph-cells. 

Xieuclitenbergite (loixtonbougoit). Min. 
[named by A. Komonen, 1842, in honour of Maxi- 
milian, duke of see -ite.J A variety 

of clinochlore, often resembling talc. 

2844 Dana Alin. 317. 1887 Alin. Alag. VII. 222. 

Leucic (1'7^‘sik), <7. Client, [f. Leuc-in + -ic.] 
Leucic acid, a diatomic fatty acid, also called Oxy- 
hcxoic acid, obtained by treating leucin with nitrous 
acid. Leucic ether, an oily liquid obtained by the 
action of zinc-ethyl on oxalic ether. 

x86^ Watt.s Diet. Chem. III. 576 Leucic ether. Ibid., 
Leucic acid. 1873 Ralfe/’^jv. Chem. 54 Leucic Acid... This 
acid only exists in the body in its ammoniated form, leucin. 

Leuciu (Ihl'sin). Chem. Also leucine, [f. Gr. 
\^vK‘bs white + -IN.] A white crystalline substance, 
known also as amido-caproic acid (CgHjjNOg), 
one of the principal products of the decomposition 
of nitrogenous matter. 

2826 Henry Elem. Chem. IL 395 A peculiar white matter, 
called by Braconnot leucine. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 
164/2 Leucin . . is a crystalline .substance closely resembling 
cholesterine in appearance. 2885 Remsen Org. Chem. 11888) 
194 Leucine is found very widely distributed in the animal 
kingdom, as in the spleen, pancreas, and brain. 

attrib. 2896 Alltruti's Syst. Aled. I. 177 Microscopic 
examination . . might shew . . leucin balls. 

Leucite (Ih7*s9ii), Min. Also 8 leucit. [a. 
G. leucit (A. G. Werner, 1791), f. Gr. Aev/rd? white'; 
see -ITE.] Silicate of aluminium and potassium, 
usually found in glassy trapezohedrons, occurring 
in volcanic rocks, esp. in lavas from Vesuvius. 

2799 Aled. yml. I. 300 In the decomposition of the fossil, 
called leucit, be [Klaproth] found from 20 to 22 parts of 
potass in the hundred. 2800 Henry Epif. Chem. (2808' 363 
The volcanic leucite contained less potash than other kinds. 
2876 Pace Adv. Text-Bk. Geol. vii. 146 Many of the older 
lavas yield agates, .leucite . . and other precious minerals. 

attrib. 2878 Lawrence tr. Cottds Rocks Class, 135 Leu- 
cite rock may be regarded as a dolerlte, in which the labra- 
dorite Is replaced by leucite. 

Hence IiencPtlc tz., containing or of the nature of 
leucite. S^enxitoid {Ciysiallogr,'), the trapezo- 
hedron or tetragonal trisoctahedron ; so called as 
being the form of the mineral leucite. lienci*to- 
playr(0 [G, {por)phyr porphyry; cf, Grano- 
fhyre], ‘ a dark-grayish fine-grained cellular vol- 
canic rock consisting of augite and leucite together 
w’ith some disseminated magnetic iron’ (Dana 
Man. Geol. i8fi8). 

1830 Lyeu. Princ. Geol. 1. 352 The foundations of the 
town [Pompeii] stand upon the old leucltic lava of Somma. 
1879 Rutley Shtdy Rocks x. 109 As in the little leucite 
crj’stals of the sjperone or Icucitophyr which occurs near 
Rome. 2880 G. F. Rodwell in Nature XXI. 352 The lava 
is very leucitic. 


Leuco- (Ihx'kt)), before a vowel leuc-, a. Gr. 
Aeu/co-, combining form of Aeu/ro? white, as in 
Xieuca’niline Chem., a white ciystalline coal-tar 
base (C2 oH2iN 3) obtained from rosaniline by reduc- 
tion and from other substances. Jjeucamtlions a. 
Bot. [Gr. av6-os flower -f- -ous], white-flowered 
(Mayne Expos. Lex. 1855). Lencaifgite Min. 
[Augite], a white or greyish variety of augite 
(Dana, 1868). Leuxoblast Biol, [-blast], one 
of the spheroidal cells from which leucocytes de- 
.velop. leuco’choly nonce-wd. [after Melan- 
choly] (see quot.). teTi:cocy*clite Min. [Gr, 
^utfA-os-f- -iTE],a synonym of apophyllite. ||Iieuco- 
deTjna/’^r///. [Gr, Upp.a skin], deficiency of colour- 
ing matter or unnatural whiteness in the skin, 
hence IienscofleTxnic a. {Cent. Diet.), jl IiCU 
meTanons a. [Gr. /tfAoF-, p€Aay+-ous], 
a fair complexion with dark hair. 

Path. [Gr.-rreFta poverty] (see quot.); 

cope-nic a., characterized by leucopenia. . 

p]iyU^<;A[Gr.^.^AX.„. leaQ.a 

found in the corpuscles of an n 

ble of being transformed into *smface], 

copla-cia AM. [Gr-^Aa.- 

white patches appearing ‘"h^ien-coplast 

mucous membrane within 


Biol. £Gr. irAacr-os m' 


ouldedj = ne.xt. Ikinco- 
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.levant: 


LEUCOCHAtCITE. 

■pla'Stid BioL [Plastid], one of the colourless 
corpuscles found in the protoplasm of vegetable 
cells around which starch accumulates. - Jicu’co- 
scope [-scope], an instrument contrived by Helm- 
holtz for comparing the relative whiteness of lights 
or colours, or for testing the power of the eye to 
distinguish colours. IiencospeTinons a. Bot, 
[Gr. UJTfp^ta seed + -ons], having white seeds. 
Iieu'cosphere Astron, [Spheke], the inner corona. 
Xeuco'xene Min. fGr. guest], a white de- 
composition product of titanic iron; probably 
tUanite {Cenl. Diet.). 

1863 F<nvnes' Chem. 673 The action of sulphide of ammo- 
nium upon rosaniline gives rise to a base *leucani!ine which 
contains two additional equivalents of hydrogen. 1901 
Brit. Med. ^rw^oo June 1606 A partial exhaustion of the 
■^leucoblastic function of the bone marrow. X74* T. Grav 
Ltt.i-j May IVks. 1S84 II. 113 Mine.. is a white Melancholy, 
or rather *Leucocholy, for the most part; which, though it 
seldom laughs or dances, nor ever amounts to what one calls 
Joy or Pleasure, yet is a good easy sort of a state. xSap 
Nat. Philos., Polaris. LiBtt ix. 34 (U. K. S.) In other speci- 
mens of apophyllite, which Mr. Herschel calls ■’‘leucocycUte, 
from the rings being white and black. 1884 Max Mullru 
in z^th Cent. June 1017 A semi-human progenitor, suffering, 
it may be, from leprosy or *lcucodcrma. 1898 Allbuit's 
Syst. Med. V. 418 Any number of leucocytes below the ar- 
bitrary limit of 6000 [per cubic millimetre of blood] will con- 
stitute a hypoleucocytosis, or *leucopenia as the condition is 
also named. Ibid. 420 He was able to distinguish.. a *leu- 
copenic phase, or h^poleucytosis^ during which the number 
of hsemic leucocytes falls [etc], 1865 Watts Diet. Chem. 
III. 584 *Leucophyll. 1B85-8 FaCce & Pye-Smith Princ. 
Med. (ed. 2) 1. 124 A similar affection of the tongue often 
follows *leucoplac!a, or white syphilitic patches, at the end 
of several years. x88sGooDALi..r^yjtW,5e/.(r8Q2) 43 "^Leu- 
coplastids. .are found in parts which are normally devoid of 
chlorophyll, such as tubers, rhizomes, etc. 1883 Nature 
XXVII. 277 Professor Helmholtz's new instrument, called 
the *leukoscope. 1871 Xx.Schelletl sSpectr.Anal. Ivi, 272 For 
this envelope the name ‘ *Ieucosphcre’ has been proposed. 

Leucoclialcite (Ib7:k^ikpe*ls3it). Min, 
[Named by Sandberger, iSSi, f. Leuco- + Gr. 
Xa\«-d? brass : see -ITE.] Arsenate of copper, 
often found in silky white needles. 

X883 Daka Mift. App.iii.69. x^* Ibid. 837 I^eucochalcite 
.. occurs as a delicate coating with malachite. 

Leucocyte (Ibrkds^it). BAys. [f. Leuco- + 
-evTE.] A colourless corpuscle, e.g. one of the 
white blood-corpuscles, or one of those found in 
lymph, connective tissue, etc, 

XB70 Rollestos Aniut, Life Introd. 18 noU, In the ab- 
sence .. of ^ certain animal ‘cytoids* or ‘leucocytes* the 
vaccine poison is inoperative. 1898 Allbuit's Syst. Med. 
V. 415 At the present day, the name ‘ leucocyte * has a some- 
what wider signidcatice than that of a mere synon>Tn for 
the different forms of the white corpuscles. 

Ceutb. X879 J. R. Reynolds Syst. Med. V. 237 A scraping 
of the cut sunace presents under the microscope a large 
number of.. leucocyte-like corpuscles. 

Hence IietiJcocy tal a., of or pertaining to leuco- 
cytes. Iiewcocytary «= prec, Iiewcocytic a., 
of or pertaining to leucocytes; characterized by 
the presence of leucocytes, teuxoojrto'sis [after 
Gr. words in -wmy] (see quot. 1S66). 

X879 J. R. Reynolds Syst. Med. V. 2x7 An overgrowth of 
this tissue., may be associated with .. '"leucocytal excess, 
'X900 Pop. ^ci. Monthly Jan. 382 We can see the coloring 
mailer penetrating the ■*leucoc>’tar>’ protoplasmic mass. 1879 
J. R. Reynolds Syst, Med. v. 232 The albumen in *Jeuco- 
cytic blood is said to be diminished. x8g8 Allbzttt's Syst. 
Med. V. 637 Other organs [than the spleen] are not infre- 
quently the scat of diffuse leucocytic infiltrations. x866 
A. Flint Princ. Meei. (iBBo) 68 According to the nomencla- 
ture proposed by Virchow, a temporary increase in the 
number of white corpuscles in the blood is called *ieuco- 
cytqsU 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Pled. II. 563 The leucocytosis 
diminishes rapidly with the fall of temperature, 

ilIieuoooyth.Eeinia(l‘»7'ki!si}irmia). Path. Also 
leuoooythemia. [f. Leuco- + Gr. kvto? -cvte + 
a^a blood.] J. H. Bennett’s name for Leuch;e3iia. 

1852 J. H, bcNNCTT (title) Leucocytharmia or While Cell- 
blood in Relation to the Physiology and Pathology of the 
Lymphatic Glandular System. 1885 Woodhcad Pract, 
PnihoL (ed. a) 128 Leucocylbemia of the Liver. 

Hence lencocytha’inlc (also -emic)a.., affected 
with or ch.iracterized by leucocythreniia. 

1873 Ralfe Phys. Chem. 41 Gelatin .. is sometimes found 
in the blood of leucocylhaimic patients. 1876 [see Leu- 
ch/EMIaI. 

Loucocthiop, leuccethiop ; see Leucalthtop. 
Loucol (Ib/'kpl). Chem, Also leukol. [f. Leu- 
co- + -OL.] == ne-\t 

‘ i8.[4 Fownes Chem. 537 Lcukol has somewhat the odour 
-of bitter almonds, <rx85^ Letiif.by m drc. Sci, I. n6/x 
d’hore arc evolved . . aniline, lcukol, picoline. 
Leucolino (Ib/'k^oin). Chem. [f. as prec. + 
-INK.] An organic base derived from coal-tar, 
identical with quinoline. Hence ^encoU‘nio 

{acid)x see quot. 1892. 

x85a Fownes Chem. 562 Chinoieine (Leucolme), 3892 
I^IoRLEV & Muir IFatis' Diet. Chem., Leucotlne CyHrN. 
This base, occurring in coal tar, has been shown.. 10 be 
identical with quinoline. arW CaHgNO:. Ob- 

tained from coal-tar quinoline {leocollne). 

)] Leucoma (liwkao’ma). Path. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
•X« Jxcopa, f. XcuxoCv to make white, f. Xcu/cor white.] 
A white opacity in the cornea of the eye, the result 
-of inflammation or of a wound ; « Albugo. 


1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Leucoma, a white Scar in the 
Homey Coat of the Eye. 1802 Med, Jrul. VIII. 399 The 
disease Leucoma, or Albugo. 1853 H. Walton Operat. 
f'im.n, ‘I'hp: lr>wer edc>e of the dudiI adhered to the 


Hence leuccmaine (-m^jin) Chem., an alkaloid 
found in the living body as distinguished from one 
found in a dead or putrefying body {pomaine), 
Iieuco'matoua a., affected with leucoma. 

1887 20 Aug. 247/3 It treats of the ptomaines 

and leucomaines . . in relation to scientific medicine. 1898 
P. XIanson Trap. Diseases xxvi, 404 The cornea ulcerates 
or turns leucomatous, and in the end sight is entirely lost. 
1899 AllbtUt's Syst. Med, VI. 321 At present we know very 
little about the injurious effects of leucomaines and pto- 
maines. ^ ^ .TP 

Leucopatliy (lh/kp*pa)»i). Also in L. form 
laucopaibia. [f. Leuco- + Gr. -jrdfffia, TraOus 
suffering.] *= Albinism. Also transf. 

1841 Blncktv, Ma^, L. 587 The arts are infected with 
a ‘leucopathy*, architecture and painting rejoicing in uni- 
versal glare. x868 Nat, Bncycl, I. 383 The name [Albino) 
is now used to designate any individual who exhibits pecu- 
liarities, which are very generally styled leucopathy, X87S 
£ucycl. Brit. I. 445/1 Albinism, or Leucopathia. 

Leucopliaiie (lh7*kfff^*n). Min, [Named by 
Esmark, 1840, f. late Gr. XtvKotpavYi^, f. \(Vk 6‘S 
white + fpav-, <f>atv€(T0at to appear, from its often 
showing whitish reflections.] Silicate of glucium, 
calcium, and sodium. AlsoXenco'pbanite. 

X844 Dana Min. 235 Leucophane occurs in syenite with 
albiie. x868 fb/d. (ed. 5) 260 Leucophanite. . , crystals tabular 
and nearly rectangular. 1891 T. S. Phys. 327 

With these is also placed leucophanite. 

t Leucophle'g'iiiacy. Path. Obs. Also in 
mod.L. form leucophlegmatia. [ad. Gr. \iVKo- 
ipXiyparia, i, Xevxo-s white + ^Xey/iar- P hlegm.] 
‘ A dropsical tendency, denoted by a pale, tumid 
and flabby condition of body* {Syd, Soc, Lex.)^ 
1657 Physical Diet., Leucophle£;matia, a kind of dropsie, 
x68i tr. \Villid Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Leucophlegmacy, 
the kind of dropsy that riseth of white phlegm throughout 
all the body, and makes the flesh spongy, 1732 Arbuthnot 
Rules o/Diet 381 It [Cachexy) sometimes disposeth to Con- 
sumptions, sometimes to Leucophlegmacy. X747 tr. Astruc's 
Fevers 139 The urine thus retained in the blood, soon joins 
with the other humours of the body; whence the lymphatic 
ducts are over-loaded, and a leucophlegyuatia induced. 

iettoophlegmatic «. [f. 

as prec. + -IC.] Affected with or characterized by 
leucophlegmacy. 

x668 Culpepper S: Cole Bartltol. Anaf, ii. vii. xjo Leuco. 
phlegmatick persons.^ 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 363 
Old Age attended with a., leucophlegmatic Constitution. 
X77T Smollett Humph, Cl. 20 Apr. (58x5), He told me 
. . my case was dropsical, or, as lie called it, Jeuco-phlegmatic. 
X839 Blackiu.Mag. XLV. 356 The vast expanse of his leuco- 
phlegmatic countenance. x86i T. J. Graham Pract. Med, 
183 A leucophlegmatic temperament. 

Hence Iieu-oopblegma'tical c. ssprec. 

1638 Rowland Mou/eCs Theat. Ins. 988 They hurt not 
dropsie persons, nor such as are leucophlegmatical. 

Xieucopyrite (Ib/kop^ioToit). Min. [f, Leuco- 
+ Pyrite. j A variety of lolUngite, 

1837 Dana Ptin. 400 Leucopyrile.. occurs associated with 
copper nickel at Schladming, in Styria; with serpentine at 
Kichenstein, in Silesia [etc.]. 


ll3jeuCOrrh(Ba(l‘r7:k6rra). Path. [f. 
white + /oi'a a flow.] A mucous or mucopurulent 
discharge from the lining membrane of the female 
genital organs ; the whites. 

1797 Encycl. .Sr//, (ed. 3) XI. 231/1 The Leucorrhoea, 
Fluor Albus, or Whites. 187s H. Walton Dis. Eye 870 
Some mothers with leucorrhtea infect all their children. 

Hence Iieu^corrbOB'al, lieucorrhCBic (also 
-rrhoic, on Gr, type -ppoTicos; cf.F. leuco rrho'iqtte, 
-rrhiiqtie') adjs., of or pertaining to lencorrhoea. 

X809 Med. Jnil. XU. 521 The suppression of a leucorrhoic 
running. 1B06 J. Rooerton Treat. Cantharides II. vi. 41 
The leucorrhat.al discharge. 1885 G. H. Taylor Pelvic 
Thernp. 129 A local leucorrhocal outflou-. 1888 Syd. Soc. 
Eex.. Lexicorrtueic. 

Ilieucosis (l'«Icnr-sis). [a. Gr, \ivKoiai%, f. 
'KtvKovv to make white, f. Aewrut white.] a. Pallor, 
whiteness {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1888). b. The process 
of becoming an albino ; the condition of an albino, 
c. The formation of leucoma {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), I-eucmts, a whitening of the 
Face, Teeth, orothcr Parts of the Body. 1842 Priciiaro 
Eat. nut. Malt ypSymploms of leucosis in their eyes, hair, 
and skin. 

Leucosoid (I'n-k&oid), Zool. [f. mod.L. Leu- 
cos-ia (f. Gr. AeuA-07 white) the name of the typical 
genus + -0ID.] One of a family belonging to the 
tribe Oxystomata or pointed-mouth crabs. 

185Z Dana Crust, i, 48 But in the Deucosoids, there is 
a higher perfecting of the branchial system. 

lueticotnric (l‘Kkoti«Tik), a. Chem. [f. Gr. 
Mvkos Yvhite + Umc, tvith inserted t, after a//au- 
turie.] Only in Leucoturic acid (see quot. 1866). 
i^M't'oniePs Elem. Chem. (ed. 8) 787 Leucoturic acid. 
1866 OuLlsc Antm. Chem. 135 Leucoturic acid is a dia. 
merone.of lantanuric acid and oxaluric or parabanic acid. 

iuGUCOtlS (I'w’kas), a, [f. Gr. Ksvk-vs white + 
-ous.) Havinga while skin; light-complexioned, 
blonde. Said csp. of albinos. Also ellipt. 

Prichard Eat. Hut. Man 78 To these two varieties 


W’e must add a third, the-leucous or the albino. 1849-rj 
•Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 936/2 The leucous races of man; 
afford the most numerous e.vamples of the s.inguine ttm". 
perament. 1839 R. F. Burton Ce/i/r. Afr. in Jnd.Guer 
.'Coe. XXIX. 85 They [albinos] much resemble Europcuis 
of the leucous complexion.' 

' + lencrocTitanized, ppl. a. Obs. ran-'. 
[f. L. lettcroctUa (Pliny) a fabulous beast + -.ix 
+ -IZE + -fdI.] Uttered as by a ‘ leiicrocnta’. • 
x6oo TovnsEVR Transf. Meta/norph, xxv'ii, She sooihts 
with Leucrocutanized sound. 

‘ D^eud (Ib/d). • J/ist. Also in Latin pi. form 
leudes (I*/7*drz). [repr. med.L. lettdes, a. OHG. 
iindi, Ihtti : see Lede.] In the Erankisb king- 
doms ; A vassal or feudatory. 

c X756-67 CuRKE Eng. Hist, Wks. X. 338 This chief[of the 
ancient Germans] was styled Senior, Lord [etc.].. the fol- 
lowers were called Ambacli, Comites, Leuds, Vassals [etc). 
1845 hi. Pattison Ess. i. (1889) 17 The king, attended by 
some of his leudes, armed only with their swords, entered. 
1863 J, White Eighteen Chr. Ccni.sxx. 137 The Lead, a% 
he was called— or feudatory, as he would have been named 
at a later time. X872 Robertson Ess., Introd. p.xxxv, 
They had exchanged the position of Leudes .. for that of 
Antrustions. 

Leud, Leude, obs. forais of Lede, LE^YD. 
liBUge, obs. form of League sb?- 
Leugh, obs. Sc. pa. t. of Laugh. 

Leuid, obs. form of Lewd. 

Leui:, Sc. form of Look. 

Leuke, Levin, obs. ff. League, Luke, Lioy. 
Leungyie, obs. Sc. form of Loin. 

Leurne, Leuse, obs. ff. Learn, Loose v. 
Leuterer, -ing : see Loiterer, -ikg. 

a, Obs. [a. OF. ievahh, f. hvtr 

to raise, Levy.] That may be levied; = Leviable. 

1432 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 403^2^ If any oder . . somme, be 
apon any Decenne..putt, that hit be for noght, voidc, .^nd 
noght levable. 1450 Petit. City IP’inchestermArc/ixolcpa 
(1770) I. 91 The XV penny or taxe is graunted to your high- 
nesse. .the whiche whenne it is levable (etc.). 

Hen. Vll, c. 12 § 5 Then the levyeng and payment oflhe seid 
XV*”® .. [shall be) put in suspence and not levable nor paied. 

liBvain^e, Levalto, obs. ff. Leaven, Layolw. 
t Iievament. Obs. rare *“ [ad. L. levammt- 
urn, f. levare to lighten.] (See quot.) 

1623 CocKERAM, Leuament, the comfort which one hath 
of his wife. 

lie •vance. ^See next and -ance.] =<next. 

1886 Blackmore in Harper's Mag. May 674 If-’P™’ 
scription for levance and couchance conferred any right 
undefeantble. 

Iievanoy (Ie’v.ansi). Lasu. [f. Levant a. : see 
-ANCT.J In phrase Levancy and eottchancy. the 
fact of being levant and couchant. 

1695, 1818 [see CoucHANcvJ. j866 Laio Rep. 1 Ex. ijs The 
condition of levancy and coucbancy is only to be taken M 
the measure of the capacity of the land to maintain tht 
cattle. 1872 Lniu Rep. 7 Com. PI. 593 Levancy ana 
coucbancy is a mere inea.sure of the number of cattle or 
other animals that may be put upon the common. 
Levand, obs. form of Levant, Livjno. 
Iievailt (Ir'vtE'nt), sb.t (and quasi-ffi^i) Also 
(in sense 4 b) 6 levand, 7 leven. [a. F. In'ont, 
pres. pple. of lever to rise, used subst. for the point 
where the sun rises ; hence as in senses I and 2. 
(In Milton stressed le'vant.')']' 

1. Geo^. fa. The countries of the East. The 
Lligh Levant =lhe far East (cf. High a. 3). CM 
of Levant = Bezexta (see quot. 15,38). Obs. b/ 
spec. The eastern part of the Mediterranean, tvith 
its islands and the countries adjoining. 

T497 Eaval Aec. Hen. VII (1896) 218 A viage to be made 
into the levaunt. 1558 tVAROE tr. Alexis' Seer. IV. so 
To make a kiude cf cloth, called cloth of Leuant 
with women vse to colour their faces, xsfix Eden 
Nauig. in. i. 54 b, The Hydrographers . . haue chaunged 
the names, Callyng the Leuant or Orient, East, iht 
Ponent or Occident, West. 1590 Hakluyt Foy. H* 99 
My voiage to the Hands of C.andia and Chio in the leuant. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Leant, n. xvi. § 2 It is the use of Cmna, 
and the Kingdoms of the High Leront. 1688 Lond. Gos. 
No. 2320/3 Not to allow Pratique to any Ships coming 

the Levant, Chambers in geography, 

signifies any country situate to the east of u.s. 1839 Penny 
Cycl. XIII. 453/1 Levant., is also commonly v^ed.-to 
designate the eastern or Asiatic shores of that 
Mediterranean). ^ 1B44 Kinclake Eothen v. {1864) 60 
Grecian race against which you will be cautioned so care- 
ful^ly as soon as you touch the Levant. 

2. An easterly wind blowing up the Mcditcr- 
ranean ; a levanter. ? Obs, 

1628 Dicby Voy.Medit. (1868) 81 The 29. there came a 
fresh gale alt S. E. ; which . . blowed constantely a 
Lcinante. 1693 Dryden's yuvepnal xlv. (1697) 3°7 
pathlan Gale. . . We term it at Sea. a strong Le\^nt. 
hlORE in Phil, Trans, HI. 450 Setting sail with ^ 
Levant, to pass the strait to the westward. 

Sailor's \Vord‘bk.,-.L'evant^ a wind coming from the ea> t 
which freshens as the sun rises. , . 

3. A kind of \QR\heT-=: Levant morocco (see 4^)* 

1B80 Times 25 Sept- 4/5 The leathers known.. as I..cvants, 
Mcmels and Cordovnn.s, . . . 

4. attrib, and Comb, : a. passing into adj. 

sense 'cast-, eastern *, as levant sea, luiitd, . 

i6or Holland Pliny I, J29 It begins at the Levant 5^,? 
Orient.nl Indians. 1657 Howell Londinop. 386 She is buiu 
upon the utmost levant point of Europe. 1667 Milto- 



LEVANT. 


‘P. L, X. 704 Forth rush the Levant and the Ponent Windes. 
1691 Latui. Goz, No. 2655/2 She was driven by a strong 
Levant Wind from her Anchor in that Bay. 1798 Lady 
Hunter 16 Nov. in ^riiL Sir Lady Hunier {\ Z (^^) 131 
-Some days before the rain came we had what they call a 
levant wind. xBij H.' Busk Pes/riad in. 656 Breathless, 
the ponent wind in vain he plies, Nor can the levant lilt 
him. 

b. (sense ib, * pertaining to or coming from the 
Levant’), as Levant feathers^ morocco^ sea^ skin, 
taffeta, thrift (a plant). 

XS0T-4 Lti. Treas. Acc. ScoiL (1900) II. 239 Tua gret 
beddis of Icvand fedderis. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. clxxvii. 

§ 2. 482 Caryophyllus Alediterratieus Leuant Thrift, or Lea 
Gilloflower. <1x625 Beaum. & Fl. Wit ivilhoitt AI. 11. iv, 
•A sharpe Prognostication that shal scowre them.. like leven 
taffaties. X70X 'Lend. Gaz. No. 3719/4 The Hon. Company 
of Merchants Trading to the Levant Seas. 1818 Hallam 
Mid. Ages ix. ii. (1819) III. 391 Sanuto..has left us a 
curious account of the Levant trade. 1879 Cassells ’J'echn. 
Ednc. IV. 88 The French have the pre-eminence in the 
species of Levant skins marked with a handsome full-grain. 
Mod. Bookseller's Catal., Choicely bound in half crimson 
levant morocco. 

Levant (UVaemt), Levant The 

action of Levant z/.i ; a bet made with the inten- 
tion of absconding if it is lost. Only in phrases to 
come the levant, rtnt or throw a levant. 

17x4 T. Lucas Mem. Gamesters (ed. 2) 111 He hath ven- 
tur’d to come the Levant over Gintlemen. X728 Vanbr. 
& CiB. Prov. Hush. 1. i. 17 Throw a familiar Levant upon 
some sharp lurching Man of Quality. 1731 Fielding 
Lottery iii. Wks. 1882 VIII. 483 Matter ! Why, I had a 
Levant thrown upon me. X749 — Tenn yones viii. xii, 
Never mind that, man ; e’en boldly run a levant. x8x* 
J, H. Vaux Flash Diet., Levanting or Running a Levant. 

Levant (le*vant), a. Law. [a. Y. levant, pr. 
pple. of lever to raise, reji. to rise.] Only in phrase 
Levant and conchant ( =med.L. levans et, Cubans, 
in continental as well as Eng. use): lit. ‘rising up 
and lying down ’ ; said of cattle. (For the specific 
interpretation see quot. 1768.) 

1594 West znd Pt. Symbol. Chancerie § 100 To have 
common of pasture for their beasts and cattel upon the said 
lands levant and cowchant at all times of the yeare, 1768 
Blackstone Comm. Ill, g If the lands were not sufficiently 
fenced so as to keep out cattle, the landlord cannot distreln 
them, till they have been levant and couchant {levantes et 
eubanUs) on the land ; that is, have been long enough there 
to have laid down and rose up to feed ; which in general is 
held to be one night at least. x864 Brumby Enclosure 
Application 38 Right of common which may be exercised 
in all times of the year for cattle levant and couchant. X872 
Lav) Rep. 7 Com. PI. 592 All cattle, sheep, and other com- 
monable animals levant and couchant within the borough. 
Levant (Uvre*nt), v.^ [?ad, Sp. levant-ar to 
lift (Jevantar la casa to break up housekeeping, 
levantar el campo to break up the camp), f. Icvar 
L. levare to lift.] 

1 , intr. To steal away, * bolt Now esp. of a 
betting man or gamester: To abscond, 

X797 Mary Robinson iValsingham (1805) IV, xc. 261 
She found that the sharps would dish me, and levanted 
■without even bidding me farewell. i£^ Sporting Mag. 
XXXIV. 57 IHe] must produce a certificate that he has 
never levanted at any race-course. 1848 Thackeray Bk. 
Snobs xxxAx, One day we shall hear of one or other levanting. 
1863 Miss Braddon Eleanor's Viet. III. xix. 289 The clerk 
had levanted before his employer returned from America, 
x88o V. L. Cameron Our Future 'Highway I. iii. 46 He 
took the opportunity of his host falling asleep to levant, 
t 2 . trans. Only in Levant me /, a mild form of 
imprecation. Obs. 

X760 Foote Afinorj. Wks. 1799 L 241 Lev.ant me, but he 
got enough last night to purchase a principality. 

Hence Leva*nting vbl. sb. and ppt. a. 

X788 G. A, Stevens Adv. Speculist 1 . 96 This [j<*. gaming 
-when one will not be able to pay in the event of losing] at 
-Hazard-table is called Levanting. 1847 Thackeray Brighton 
ii, Gutllebury House was shut up by the lamented levant- 
ing of the noble Earl. 1855 — Nesveomes II. 314 The 
levanting auctioneer’s wife. x866 Miss Braddon Lotiy's 
Alile i. X Distracted by vague fears of levanting tenants and 
bad debts. 

Levant (Ifvre'nt), Zf.s [f. Levant J^jl] trans. 
To make (leather) look like levant morocco. 

_ X869 Bug. Aleck. 17 Dec. 336/3 Can [he] give me any 
information about the plan of memellingor levanting leather? 
Levanter 1 ( 1 « vx-ntsi). [f. as preo. + -EU 1 .] 

1 . a. An inhabitant of the Levant ; = LEVANTiitE 
sb.i. rare. b. A siiip trading to the Levant, rare. 

1668 Evelyn Aiem. (1857) III. 211, I herewith enclosed 
send you the relation of Signor Pietro, as unpolished as the 
usual styles of the Levanters are. 18x2 _W. Tesuakt A nstcr 

E. n. xlviii, Then brought him home in hold of stout Le- 
vanter. 2893 F. F. Moore / Forbid Banns (1899) 146 The 
Levant and the Levanters, .are usually in need of cash. 

2 . A Strong and raw easterly wind in the Medi- 
terranean (Smyth SailoFs Woi'd-bk. 1867). 

X790 Burke Fr. Rev. 86 Let them not break prison to 
burst like a Levanter. 1799 Nelson 28 Nov. in Nicolas 
pisF (1845) IV. 115, I shall not keep the Perseus by detain- 
ing her a moment with this fine Levanter. larg hlARRYAT 

F. Alildmay v. We ’. . tumbled down the Mediterranean 
before a strong Lesrinter. x8gi Hall Caine Scapegoat I. 
■X55 The rippling of the leranter in her hair. 

■ jig. 1831 Blacksv. Mag, XXIX. 906 The angry philo- 
sopher him.self,' by a fierce levanter of indignation, fwasl 
driven westwards to America. 1873 F. Hall Atod. Engl. 
334 Such is the procedure, which .. has provoked a very 
levanter of ire and vilification. 

Levanter- (irvremt^i).. [f.LEVANTzf.i + -eb 1.] 
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One who absconds; esp. one who does so after 
losing bets. 

X78x G, Parker Pyctv Society IL x68 Levanters, these are 
of the order and number of Black'Legs. Ibid. 170 If the 
horse which the Levanter betted upon has lost. x8ii 
sporting Mag. XXXVIl. 303 Newmarket Levanter I 1833 
Nerti Sporting Alag. V. 35 Boulogne whose inhabitants are 
partly composed of broken-down sportsmen and Levanters. 
x888 Traill WitLJll, iv. (1892) 36 A royal martyr is a 
much more impressive object than a royal levanter, 

tLeva’ntiau, Obs. [f. Levant jAi - i- - ian.] 
■=t Levak tine sh.\. 

x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 380 , 1 sawan Indian 
truck pearls with a Levantian (so they term us;. 

‘ Levantine (lArje'ntin, le’vantin), and jA [f. 
as prec. -ine. Cf. F. levaniin (masc.), -ine (fern.).] 
A. adj\ Of or pertaining to the Levant ; + in 
early nse, pertaining to the east, eastern. Also, 
recalling or resembling the manners of the Levan- 
tines. Of a vessel : Trading to the Levant. 

• 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp.x. § 4. 43 This star did not 
trouble^ Herod till the Levantine princes e.xpounded the 
mysteriousnesse of-U, .1664 Evelvn Sylva xxit. 58 [The 
seeds of the Plalanus) should be gather'd late in Autumn, 
and brought us from some more Levantine parts then Italy. 
X784 CowrER Pask 111. 583 Those Ausonia claims, Levantine 
regions these. <2x844 Campbell Spectre Boat iii, Where 
Mount /Etna lights the deep Levantine sea. 1897 Daily 
News 23 Sept. 8/3, I must say that his [Bourbaki’s] manner 
was very Levantine. 1900 Speaker 3 Mar. 507/1 Even in 
thedays of Thomas Cromwell a Dukeof Norfolk would own 
Levantine merchantmen. 

'B.sb. 

1. An inhabitant or native of the Levant 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Levantines, the Natives or 
Inhabitants of the Levant, the Eastern People; also those 
that are employed on the Mediterranean. xBsx Byron Don 
yuan HI. xxix, The Pyrrhic dance so martial, To which the 
Le» antines are very partial. 1844 Kinglake ESthen xviii. 
(1864) 221 Europeans settled in the East, and commonly 
called Lei'anttnes. 1897 Daily Nesvs 23 Sept. 8/3 A Levan- 
tine in blood, he [Bourbaki] instinctively understood how to 
appeal to the imagination of the Arabs. 

2 . [F. levantine.l (See qnot. 2S82.) 

1831 Porter Silk Afanuf. 298 Levantine is a stout, close- 
made, and twilled silk. Court Mag.V\. x/2 Ti^rine 

IS a levantine of the very richest kind, spotted like a tiger's 
skin. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Heedleroork, Levan* 
tine, a very rich-faced stout twilled black silk material, 
e.xceedingly soft, and of excellent wear. Its face and back 
show different shades ; if the former be a blue-black, the 
latter will be a Jet and vice versA. 

+ levantisco. Obs. rare-'. [Sp. (^jroperly 
adj. =Levantine),f.Z«'a«f^LEVANTr^.i + -iscox see 
-ISH.] A Levantine ship. 

1597 in St, Paper's, Dorn. 360 There remain 70 ships of all 
sorts : six Levantiscocs. 

tLevantisk. Obs.rare—', \ai.V .levatttisque, 
ad. Sp. levantiscox see prec.] =Levantine sb. I. 

! 1660 F. ^RQcsKV. \t. Le Blanc's Trav. 354 A Frenchman, 

' who under the stile of a Levanttsk .. had before made a 
Y^’age that way. , 

Levar, Sc. f. Uever zoxa^. of Lief. 

' Levare, obs. Sc. form of Laveb sb? 
tLevation. Obs, Also 4-6 lovocion. [ad. 
L. levatidn-eiti. n. of action f, levare to lighten, 
raise, levy. Cf. OF. levaciem (in sense i).] 

1 . £ccl. The lifting up of the Host for the adora- 
tion of the people ; = Elevation i c. 

c X37S Lay Folks Alass Bk. (MS. B.) 406 And so J^o leua- 
cioun hoK behalde. 1434 E. E. Wills (1882) loi At the 
leuacion at the hie masse. ^ >494 Fadyan Chron. vr. ccx. 
223 In the tyrae of the leuacion of y® sacrement, he laught. 
1533 in Pocock Rec. Rep. (1870) II. 230 After the levation 
the deacon lurneth to the people. 1559 Becon Display. 
Popish. Atass Wks. 1563 iii. 43 b. The author of your Leua- 
tion and lifcjmg^ vp y® bred aboue your head was Pope 
Honorius the third, 
f 2 . (See quot.) Ohs. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Levation, an easing, or diminish- 
ing of grief or pain. 

'I* 3 . concr. Something levied ; a duty, tax. Obs. 
1690 Child Disc. Trade (1694) 118 Without paying the 
same Duties or Levalions towards the Company’s chargei 
f Levative, and sb. Obs, [ad. L, type */evd- 
ilvns, f. L, levare to lighten.] 

a, adj. Tending to alleviate or soothe ; sooth- 
ing. b. sb. A soothing medicine. 

1657 'Tomlinson >60* GargarLmes., whose 

faculty is either levative or repressive or evocative. 1657 
Physical Diet., Levative, medicines easing pain. 

Levator (lAv*'t6j). Also 7 erron. levitor. 
[a. late L. levator, agent-n. f. L. levare to raise.] 

1 . Anat. A muscle whose function is to raise the 
part to which it is attached = E levator la; also 
attrib., as levator-muscle. 

16x5 Crooke Body op Afan 7^1 Euery leuator or lifting 
muscle hath a. depre^r or sinking muscle. iBzS Kirby & 
Sp. Entotnol. IV. xHiL 17X Levator muscles that raise an 
organ. 2874 Roosa Dis. Ear (ed. 2) 56 The levator is the 
largest of the three muscles. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. 
Anim. vi. 262 The large levator muscle of the appendage. 

i‘ 2 . Surg. An instrument used to raise a depressed 
portion of bone; — Elevator 2. Obs. 

1672 Wiseman Wounds \. x. xi8, I put in a Levator, and 
raised up the deprest bone even with the rest. x688 R. 
Holme Armoury m. 398/2 If [acheing teeth] chance to 

I break in the pulling, the Levitor helpeth to prise out the 
roots. 1698 Fryer E. India 4- P. 176 Two Bones of 
the Bigness and Figure of a Levator. 2789 T, Whatclv 


'in Aled. Commun. II. 388 With leralors and nippers I 
separated it piecemeal. 

f Levatory, Obs, rare “ In quot. et'ron. 
lavatory, [as if ad. L. *levdtorium, f. levare to 
raise. So OY. levatoire."] == Elevator 2. 

x6i2 Woodall Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 4 The Lavatory 
is a necessary instrument to elevate the depres'sed Cranium. 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lez<atory. 

Levayn(e, obs. form of Leaven. 
t Leve, rf. Obs. Forms: i (se)lSafa, 2 i-leafe, 
leave, 3 leaf, lefve, Or 7 n. Itefe, 3-4 leve. [OE. 
lellafa, liafa sir. masc. = OFris. lava, OS. giloto 
(MDu. gelbve, Dii. geloof), OHG. gilottbo (MHG. 
geloube, G. glaube)\ Goth, has galanbeitis, with, 
different suffi.\ ; related to Goth, galaubjan : see 
■V-LEVE, Believe vbs.} Belief, faith ; cecas. trust. 

e^So Lindisp. Gosp. Matt. viii. xo Ne fand ic suse miclo 
leafa [cxooo Ags. Gosp. jeleafanl in israhel. c xooo /Elfric 
Gram. Pref. (Z.) 3 For 5 an fie fiurh lare byS se jeleafa 
^ehealden. -^2x75 Lamb. Ilom. 5 We sulen habben ure 
heorte and habben godne ileafe to ure drihlen. ibid. 57 
Mid al his haue hu charite and sofifeste leaue. cx2oo 
Ormim 2776 Godess birth habbenn her .A33 sohfasst 

Iffife o Criste, c 1205 Lay. 16840 5 if heo wullefi cristindom 
mid gode lefue vnder-fon. <z 1225 Leg. Rath. 384 Ich iseo 
wel . . hat tu were iset 3ung to leaf & to lare. <r 2275 Prov. 
FElfred 548 in O. E. Misc., Haue hu none leue to he l^d 
after he bileued. c 1330 R, Brunne Chrcoi. (1810) 247 
Noheles he wild haf briggid, he fals leue & erroure. 

f Leve, Obs.' Forms: i l§fan, lyian, 2-5 
leve(n, 3l0(a)fen,4leeve,ASV.lewe,5leef. [OE. 
(Anglian) lefan, (\VS.) lyfanss^OWG. {aryouban 
(MHG., mod.(G. {er')louben'\, ON. l^yfa, Goth. 
{us)lattbjan, f. OTeut. *laubd Leave r<^.] tratts. 
To grant permission to ; allow, permit. Also (esp. 
of God or Christ), to grant. AVith personal obj. 
(? orig. datl) and vif. or clause ; also absol. 

c^7 K. jElfred Gregory's Past. Pref. 4 We hit noh- 
wsoer ne selfe ne lufedon ne eac o'firum monnum ne lifdon. 
cxooo Ags, Gosp. Matt. xix. 8 Moyses. .lyfde cow eowerwlf 
to forlsetenne. e 1x75 Lamb. Horn, ix pet he us leue swa 
libben on hisse scorte Hue het [etc.], c 1200 Ormin 8673 
Godd Allmahhti^ lefe uss swa To forhenn Cristess wllle, 
c X220 Bestiary 303 Vre louerd crist it leue us Sat his la5e us 
fede. <z 1225 yuliana 28 Lcf me hat ich mote h^ Ireowliche 
luuien. axzzs St. Afarher. 77 LeRime gan. aizz^Ancr. 
R. 88 Vre Louerd . . ne leue ou neuer slinken heae fule 
put rx25o Gen. <4 Ex. 2^32 God leue bem in his blisse 
spilen among engeles fi: sell men, 0375 Sc. Leg. Saints 
xxvi. {Nycholas) 632 pat he wald lewe pam to say he story 
of sancte nicbolas. CX37S Barbour A’rwrtf xix. 126 Of the 
kyngis curtasye, That Tevit him debonarly Till do of bis 
land his liking. ^2385 Chaucer L, G. W. 2083 Ariadne, 
And leue me nevere swichacas be-falle. X393 Langu/*. 
PI, C. 1. 149 Crist. . leue he ledeso hy londe hat leaute he louye. 
e 1400 Destr. Troy 8048 And hes wordes ho warpit, as hir wo 
Icuit. c 1400 Apol. Loll, 28 t>at onely a man vse bis power 
in to Ilk hing, as God . . lefih bim to vse it. c 2450 Holland 
Hovjlat 534 .■\s our Roy levit, The Dowglass in atmes the 
bludy hart berls. • e 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 38 Thocht a 
sublet in deid wald pass his lord, It is nocht lewyt be na 
rychtwis racord. Ibid. vr. 262 Wemen lhai lewit and 
preistis, on the morn, To pass lhar way. C2510 Gesi Rob, 
Hoeie t. in Atb. G’nrweK VI. 430 God leve that he be true. 
15x3 Douglas AEneis iii. vi. 203, I am levit with my wordis 
the to charge. 

! f Love, Obs. Forms : i l^fan, Ifefan, 
iyfan, 3-3 luven, 2-5 leve(n, 3, 5 lefen, (3 
leav6n, leove)’, 3-4 live(n. (4 lieve, lyff) lyve), 
5-6 leev(©, Sc, leif. [OE, (Anglian) lifan, (WS.) 
llefan, a shortened form of gelifan, geltefan : see 
Y-leve, Believe vbs."] 

1 . intr. To believe in, on, up, upon ; also to tmst, 
give credence to a person or thing ; =BelievE i. 

CXZ75 Lamb. Horn, 75 To luuenc ine god mole fif h*"S* 
CZ200 Trin, Coll. Horn, iz Cursed be he man h® leuefi upen 
hwaie. c 1200 Ormin 939 Hu 5uw birrh leden 5uw And lefenn 
uppo Criste. a 1225 Leg. Rath. 328 hie hwet is mare med- 
schipe hen for to leuen on him. 2377 Lancl. P. PI. B. 
XVII, 20 Lo here in my lappe hat leued on hat charme, losue 
and ludith, 1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xxxii. 27 Who leeueth to 
( 3 od, taketh heed to the hestes, <i 1400 Pistill Susan 35^ 
Who so levih \.AIS.A. leeueh] on our lord dar hj’m not [esc. 
CX430 Hymns Virg. 73 5 he, Conscience, now to N wordis y 
leeue. cx4^o How Good WiPe taught Dau. 159 in Bahecs Bk., 
Nocht leif to vantoune ciglotriss, ^1450 Erie Tolous SSS 
hly wele, my wytt, ys all away, But ye leue on niy lore. 
£■1470 Colagros 4 * Gaw. 1107 To leif m thi lautc. <rx 47 S 
RauP Coiliear 944 My treutli I the pHcht, 'J'hat I sail 
lelely leef on thy Lord ay. 1535 Stewart Cfvn. foot. 
(1858) 11 . 168 That all quhilk leuit vpone Christis lair. In 
his defence sould follow, 

b. Without construction : To exercise faith. 

/zgoo O, E. Mariyrol. 8 Nov. 202 Da lyfde se gode ond 
fulwihte onfeng. exzoo Trin. Coll. Hom.Zi We wolden 
sen sum foriocne of he Warbi we mihten .. leuen. > 3 -* 

E. E. Allit. P. B. 1703 penne he laued hat lorde & leucO 
in trawhe. <1135* Minot Poems iii. 16 Leves wcle it es no 
lye. 1382 WvcLiF Ecclus. xix. 4 Who leeuetb ^ne. is u, 
in herle. 14.. H<nv Wise Alan taught Sen in Ruson A ic. 
Pop. Poetry 36 Common women, asj leve Make zong m 
e\’3de to spede. ^^1440 Partonepe S3 p/ 

lenyth] well this ys no fable. * 5 ®® r tiy 

(E. E. T. S.) 396 Tier he lyves in flesh and blood, as fully 
leeven we. , *.,/'« n..r 

2. trans. a. To believe, give 

Son); occas. to believe in, to trust, b. 1 

give credence to (a thing, also with ° J* , 

either wither without M<7/} ; to accept (a g 

fact, a statement); =Believe 5-0. j,:- 



IiEVE. 


nan bute \>t gode crlstene Tklon. a 12*5 Leg-. Kaih. 430 
;ef ha na!de leaucn ha 5et lefde. c 2250 Gen, ^ Ex. 935 
Abram leuede Sis hot in sped. . 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6858 
pe kyng leuede him wel ynou. zi.,E.£,A Hit. P. A. 69 pe 
ly^t of hem my^t no mon leuen. 13. . Guy IVaihf. (A.) 1584 
Allas ! Allas f . . That y no hadde leued thi word ! ^ a 1330 
Roland K. 302 Who pat wil nou^t leue me, In spaine men 
may pe so)^ y-se. c 1330 Arth. ff Merl, 925 (Kolbing) pine 
tale ich no leue. 1362 Lancl. P, PL A. 1. 36 Leef not pi 
licam, for ly^ere him lechep. 1377— E* PL B. xvni. 187 
Leueslowthat3ondli5teunloukemy3lehelle. ri38sCnAucER 
L. G. IP. Prol. JO But goddis forbode but men schulde leue 
Wel more thyng than men han seyn with eye. c 1400 Lart- 
franc's Cirurg. 333 It wole lijtly be leeued of lewid men. 
^•1400 Maundev. (1839) XX. 221 We wolde never han leved 
it, had wee not seen it. 14x4 Bramptok Pettii. Ps. (Percy 
Soc.) 31 Now may no man othir levjm. 1426 Audelay 
Poems 12 Leve he is a lyere. a 1450 Kut, de la Tour (1868) 
82 That ye lake no yeftes, nor leuithe none euellecounsaile. 
c 1450 Merlin 11 The lecherye that thow hast told, wher-of 
I can not leve the. c 1470 Golagros Gaw. 71 Leif ye the 
lele. 15x3 Bradshaw St. Werbnrge 1. 852 A mountayne or 
hyll soner, leue ye me, hlyght be remoeued. Ibid. 2266 
They toke hym tenderly, ye may me leue full sure, a 1547 
Surrey 3x4 Cassandra then . . Her propheteslippes, 

yet neuer of vs leeued, Disclosed eft. c 1570 Pride ^LovjL 
(1841) 67 And choose him how this matter he ^vyl leeven. 
Hence f Iio’ving vbl. sb.j believing. 

1533 More Confut. Tindale viit. Wks. 799^2 Because it 
is a presumpteous hope, loking to be saued with damnable 
deuelyshe heuing, 

i*^6VGf Ohs. rare'~^* [ad. F. lever to 
rafse.J Irares. To lift tep. 

C1489 Caxtom Blanckardyn xllx. 191 Sadoyne.. leued vp 
his guysarme vpon him. 

Leve, obs. form of Lave, Leaf, Ltef, Live v, 
i* Le*vea<l}le, Obs., rare. Also 4 leevable, 
[f. Leve + -able.] That may be believed or 
trusted ; credible, trustworthy. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Chrofu vi. 18 Thanne whethir leeuable 
(Vulg. credibiWl it be, that [etc.], ^1483 Liber Niger m 
Ilousek. Ord. (1790) 74 Power yomen leveable and discrete. 
Levecel, variant of Levesel Obs. 

Leved, Levedi, obs. forms of Leaved, Lady. 
Levee (IAr,Ie'V2*),rA* U.S, Also 9 levy, [ad, 
F. levlCj fem. of leve, pa. pple. of lever to raise.] 

1 , An embankment to prevent the overflow of a 
river, 

X7I&-20 Dumont Plan N. Orleans in J. Winsor Missies. 
Basin (1895) J51. 1770 P. Pittman Euro/. Settlem. 

Mississ. 10 The town (New Orleansl is secured from the 
inundations of the river by a raised bank, generally called 
the Levee. x8xa J. Cutler Topogr. Deser. Ohio 90 Here 
commences the embankment or Levee, on the western 
side of the river. 1850 B. Taylor Eldorado L (1862) 6 
Broad fields of sugar cane, .came down to the narrow levee 
which prelects them from the floods. 1883 EncyeL Amer. 
1 . X97/X The levee— or levy, as it is often written— is the 
name of the embankment itself. 1805 J. Winsor MUsiss. 
Basin 158 Perier had completed his levee along the river. 
attrib. 1877 Burroughs Taxation 29 A levee tax was laid. 

2 . A landing-place, pier, quay, 

1842 H. Qas'MxvlCH;,' of Mormons 3 The landing-place 
(or lev^e, as it is denominated). 

attrib. 1858 SiMMONDS IJict. Trade, Levee^nes, shipping 
or landing dues paid at a levee. 

Levee (le'vf), sb,^ Also 8 levy, 9 lev^e. [.ad. 
F, variant of lever (Littre lever sb. 3) rising 
(subst. use of lever inf. to rise) : cf. Couchee, 

All our verse quotations place the stress on the first sj’I- 
lable.^ In England this is the court pronunciation, and 
prevails in educated use. The pronunciation (Uv*') or (levZ‘)j 
which is given by Walker, is occasionally heard in Great 
Britain, and appears to be generally preferred in the U. S.] 

f 1 . Theactionofrising,jr/^A from one’s bed, Ohs. 

1700 C^DNGRCvc Way of World iv. i, O, nothing is more 
alluring than a Levee from a Couch, in some Confusion, 
X727 Philip Qttarll (1S16) 75 An old monkey, .quietly wait- 
ing his levee, to entice him to come. X784 R. Bage Barham 
Dcnvns 1 . 129 Their levee was honoured with the presence 
of the constable. 1796 Stedman Surinam 11 . xviii. 55 He 
[the planter] is next accosted by his overseer, whoregularly 
every morning attends at his levee. 1827 R* Pollok Course 
T. VII, Birds, In levee of the morn, dawn’s advent bailed. 

2 . A reception of visitors on rising from bed; a 
morning assembly held by a prince or person of 
distinction. 

• 1672 Drydem Marr. A la Mode n. i, You shall be every 
day at the king’s jevee and I at the queen’s. 2697 Van- 
DRUGii Relapse i. iii, Sure my Gentleman’s grown a Favour- 
ite at Court, he has got so many People at his Levee. 17x9 
D'Urfey Pills (1872) I. no At his Levy no Crowds you 
see. 1732 Pope Ep. Bathurst 58 Sir, Spain has sent a 
thousand j.irs of oil ; Huge bales of British cloth blocl.'ade 
the door ; A hundred oxen at your levee roar. X76s Goldsm. 
Double Transform, 54 Fond to be seen, she kept a bevy 
Of powder’d coxcombs at her levy, 1819 Byron yuan 
J. cxxxix, Without a word of previous admonition, To hold 
a Icvcc round a lady’s bed. 1820 Lamb Ella Ser. i. Christ's 
Jlosp.^ The Lions in the Tower — to whose levee, .we had a 
prescriptive title to .admission. 1874 Green Short Nisi, x, 
§ r. 7i6The levees of the Ministers werecrowded with lawn 
sleeves. 1887 E. Dowden Life Shellty 1. 1 . 7 Louis XVI’s 
last levee. 

b. In Great Britain and Ireland, an assembly 
held (in the early afternoon) hy the sovereign or 
his representative, .it which men only are received. 

1760-72 H. Urooks. FoolofQual. 1 to The minister 

had afterwards introduced him to his majesty in full levee, 
X770 PubL Advertiser xo Mar., His Majesiy'is Levee began 
.11 a qu.arter past twa X797 Mao. D’AfiOLAv Lei. to Dr. 
Burney 13 Sept., A Icvce is announced for Wednesday .. 
and a drawing-room on Thursday. 2809 G. Kosz. Diaries 
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{i860) II. 4H At the Levee.. Mr. Wellesley Pole kissed 
hands. 1825 jEFrEREOX Auiobwg, Wks. 1859 ^3 hly 

presentation, as u&ual, to the King and Queen, at ibfin* 
levees. 2834 Macaulay Ess., Pitt (1851) 301 The King 
would be civil to him at the levee. 2837 Thackeray 
Ravenswing vii. He goes to the Levee once a year. 1896 
Law Times C. 408/x On the occasion ..of Lord Cadogan’s 
first Viceregal levee in Dublin Castle. 

e, A miscellaneous assemblage of visitors, irre- 
spective of the time of day ; applied ( U. S.) to the 
President's receptions. 

2766 M. Cutler in Life, etc. (1888) I. .12 A second grand 
levee at Ellis’ Inn. 1831 Sir J. Sinclair Corr. II. 200 
Several ladies attended the evening levee of the "Minister 
of the Home Department. 1837 Ht, Martineau See, 
Amer. III. 96 The President’s levee presents many facili- 
ties for ridicule. 2842 Dickens Amer. Notes viii, It was 
on the occasion of one of those general assemblies which 
are held on certain nights, between the hours of nine and 
twelve o’clock, and are called, rather oddly, Levees. 

iransf. 2825 Hone Everyday Bk. 1 . 993 The dogs . .held 
a levee. 

d* 3 . The company assembled at a levee ; atten- 
dance of visitors. Obs. 

170X Farquhar Sir If. Wildair ir. i, They were fisted 
about among his dirty Levee of Disbanded Officers. X727 
L. Howel Desiderius (ed. 3) 280 Sanctify my heart, that 
I may be worthy to be one of thy divine Levy. 2753 Han- 
way Trav. (1762) I. 111. xxix. 227 , 1 was again honored with 
a numerous levee. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 272 
Charlemagne received his levee in a great bath. 2772 
Smollett Httmfh. CL 5 June, Going round the levee, [he] 
spoke to every individual. 

4 . aihib. and Comb.y as levee-day^ -dress, -haunt- 
-lintttiug, ^»mn, -mom, -room, vow. 

X726 Swift Gulliver iii. vi. At every *Ievee-day repeat the 
same operation. 2789 Hamilton JF.tr. (2886) VII. 44 The 
President to have a levee day once a week for receiving 
visits. 2833 Marrvat P. Simple xl, The day after his 
arrival.. was a levee day. 2897 Geneal. Mag, Oct. 325 All 
gentlemen present wore "levde dress. 17x2 Addison Sped. 
No. 547 p 5 Such as are troubled with the Disease of •Levee- 
haunting. 1744 Warburton Rem. Oceas. Rejl. 143 •Levy- 
hunting. 2722-2 Amherst Terra: Ril. xiii. (1726) 67 To 
domineer over their masters* clients, and *levee-men. 28x2 
Moore Intercepted Lett. ii. 20 Last *Levee-morn he look’d 
it through. 2760-172 H. Brooke ^(?///?/. (1B09) III. 
X33 The earl left his young frienda while tn the •levee-room. 
1836 in Byron's Whs. (1846) 533/2 On entering the levee- 
room at Holyrood. 1763 Churchill Duellist ui. 48 The 
private squeeze, the *Levec vow. 

Iievee (l^vr), vf f/.S. [f. Levee iraus. 
To raise a levee or embankmeat along (a river) ; 
to raise levees or embankments in (a district). 

1858 Dc Bozo's Reviezv Oct. (Bartlett), How are we to be 
protected (frotn overflow]? By leveeing.^ 1877 Burroughs 
Taxation 75 An act incorporated certain persons for the 
purpose of leveeing and draining a district. 

t lie'vee, v.^ Obs. [f. Levee j^.^] trans. To 
attend the levees of; to pursue at levees, 

1725 Young Love Fame iv. 129 Warm in pursuit, he Levies 
all the great. 1757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry 4 Frances 
(1707) IV. 158 You may levee him fifty Times, without 
being admitted by hib Swiss porter. 2770 Foote Lame 
Lover 7 The paltry ambilionof levying and following titles. 

Iieveful(Ie, variant of Leeful. 

Iievein, obs. form of Leaven. 


Level (le*vel), sb. Also 4 livel, 5 lewel, 5-7 
levell, 6 leiivell, 6-7 levill. [a. OF, live/ (i^th 
c.), later mvel, mod.F, niveau = Pr, Uvell, nivel, 
h. hvello, Sp. nivel, Pg. popular L. 

*libellunt = classical L. Itbella^ dim, of libra bal- 
ance.] 

I. 1 . An instrument which indicates a line 
parallel to the plane of the horizon, used in deter- 
mining the position as to horizontality of a surface 
to which it is applied. 

There are various forms of this instrument according to 
the materials used and the art in which it is employed, as 
carpenter's, dnmPy,foot, mercurial, plummei, spirit, sur- 
veying, zuater level, etc. ; see these words. 

2340 Ayenb, 150 He deb a! to wylle and to Jj® line, and to 
D A* leade, and to he leuele, 1362 Lancl. 

u T 1^** I .. lered hem Huel [v.r. leuelj and lyne, 
I joke dimme. c'X39X Chaucer Astro/, ii. § 38 Ley 
this ronde plate vp-on an euene grond .. & ley it euen bl a 
leucl. 24x2-20 Lvdc, Chron. Troy 11. xi, 'To make them 
loyne by IcueU and by lyne. 1573 Baret Alv. L 243 A 
Leauell, lyne, or carpenters rule, 1594 Blundevil Exerc. 
*'*;.*• 443, 1 -.do thinke it better for you to have such 

a little levell made of purpose. x6i6 Inv. ofP. Oldfeild in 
Earwaker Sandbnch (1893) 136 A Levill and a staffe vj''. 
1703 ^IoxoN Mech. Exerc. 123 If the Plumb-line hang just 
upon the Perpendicular dd, when the Level is set flat down 
upon the '' Qrk, the Work is Level, a 2763 Shenstone 
£/rgyx. 3S Ihe poor mechanic wanders home Collects the 

Nicholson Pract. 

hmld. 385 1 he Level, used by bricklayers, is similar to that 
of the carpenter. 2866 R. M. Ferguson (2870) 20 

A level IS. .hung on the axis of the telescope. 

fg- 2578 Timme Calxnn on Gen. 281 The deeds of Men 
. .are. .to be examined by Gods level and line. 2583 Stubces 
Abus. lx. (x882) ix The lawe in it selfe, is the square, 
the leuell, and rule of equitie and iusitce. x6xo Shaks, 
■temp. IV. 1.239 We steal by lyne and leuell, and ’t like your 
grac^ Miltok CL GitvI. i. ii Wks. tSss ///, 103 

onould not he by his owne prescribed discipline have cast 
ms hne and levell upon the soule of man? X647 Ward 
"^nnp. Cooler- 34 Statesmen frame and build by the levell 
ani^plummet of his wisdome. 

li b. Erroneously glossed as - plumb-line. 

/*rtrc7. 301/1 I.evel, rcwle, perpendiculum. 
2403 Ca// 7 . Augl, zis/i A Levelle, perpendiculum {.MS. A, 


plemmett). 2^ Huloet, Leuel or lyne called a plomb- 
lyne, perpendiculuin. 

t c. Jig. To give level to: ? to take as one’s rule 
or standard. Obs. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa's Van. A rtes xcvl. 266 Neither 
doo they alowe the Traditions of auncient Doctoures & 
Fathers, sayinge, that they male be deceaued and deccaue 
but they doo geue leauell to the Churche of Rome alone’ 
which, as they sale, cannot erre. ' 

+ 2 . Level condition or position; horizontality. 
Chiefly in phrases : on, upon a level, in a horizontal 
line or plane ; ike level, the horizontal ; iii lad, 
bn the ground (cf. L. 7// Ohs. 

, ax^oo-^o Ale.xander ^ow in leuell, now on-loft, now 
on lawe vndire. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 580/30 Equi- 
librium, a lewel. 2594 Plat yewell-ho, 11. 15 Heecommeth 
to spread it [dung] all ouer the ground, and layeth the same 
in equall leuill. 2683 Moxon Mech. E.xerc., /’r7«//«^xiii.r3 
File off the rising side of the Punch, which brings the Face 
to an exact Level. 2719 De Foe Crusoe z. iv. The rising of 
the water brought me a little more upon a level ; and a little 
after, the water still rising, my raft floated again. x;26 
Swift Gulliver 111. iv, The current of a river whose coarse 
is more upon a level. 


3 . Position as marked by a horizontal line; an 
imaginary line or plane perpendicular to the plumb- 
line, considered as determining the position of one 
or more points or surfaces. On a (or f//;?) Iml 
with : in the same horizontal plane as. 

2535 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 28 Suche groundesas lye within 
the leuell of the said water marke. a s 6 Sz Sir T. Bbowxe 
Tracts 252 At least twenty foot in direct height from the 
level whereon they stand. 2712 W. Rogers Voy. ^7 A Stare 
is made above the Water, on a Level with the Side of the 
Boat. 17x7 tr. Frezicr's Voy. S, Sea 93 Two natural Ditches 
. . sunk down almost to the Level of the Sea. Ibid. 313 The 
Rampart behind it is generally upon the Level with Earth- 
work. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (2776) I. 150 It has been 
said, that all fluids endeavour to preserve their level; and,, 
that a body pressing on the surface, tended to destroy that 
level. 2820 Keats Hyperion 1, 46 To' the level of his ear 
Leaning with parted lips, some words she spake. tE6o 
Tyndall Clac. i. xv. 99 The line which marks the level of 
the ancient ice. 2870 Harlan Eyesight viii. 1x6 Light 
coming from below the level of the head is worse tkin 
useless. 2B80 Haughton Phys. Geog, iv, 170’The level of 
the lake will continue to fall. 

b. To find ones or its level : said of persons or 
things arriving at their proper place with respect 
to those around or connected with them. 

The primary use seems to be that referring to the tendenej* 
of two bodies of liquid to * find their level , i.e. to equaliie 
the vertical elevation of their upper surfaces, when free com- 
munication is established between them. 

2799 J. Rodertson Agric. Perth 413 We have adopted a 
cant-phrase, That things will find their level.. It is true 
with regard to prices, and was at first introduced undertms 
acceptation; But with regard to population it is most inMf- 
rect. ^2809 Malkin Gil Bias v. x. P 64 It was in vain to fret 
about it { and 1 soon found my level. xBi? Coleriucb Ld 
Serm. 102 Instead of the position that all things 
would be less equivocal, .to say that Tijingsarealway«/»> 
iug their level. 1822 Hazlitt Tabled. Ser. 11. i. 3 ® 
A member of parliament soon finds his level as a commoner. 

t c. To hold its level with : to be on an equality 
with. Obs. 

1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, iii. ii. 27 Could such inor^dimite 
and low desires. .hold their leuell with thy Princely hearti 

4 . Position, plane, standard, in social, moral, or 
intellectual matters. On or upon a level : on the 
same ‘plane*, on an equality {pivUK). 

2609 Daniel Civ. Wars iv. xviii, Aboue the leuell ofs'd’* 
iection. 1665 Boyle Occas. Refi. iv. xvii. (1848) 2^ AU 
these shall sink themselves to his Level. 2666 Drtoes 
Ann. Mirab. Pref., They inspired me with thoughts 
my ordinary level. 2693 South Serm. 331 ^Icn whose 
aspiring intellectuals had rai.sed them above the common 
level. 2720 Swift Let. to Abp. King 10 Oct., Lett. 170/ 
I. 56 Their two lordships might have succeeded 
than men of my level are likely to do. 172* Berkeley 
Pass. Obedience § 20 Wks. 2871 III. 1x9 The precept against 
rebellion is one on a level with other moral rules. X712 
Addison Sped, No. 295F4 Where the Age and Circumstance 
of both Parties are pretty much upon a level. 273* "CRKE- 
ley t^lcipkr. I. § 23 To degrade human-kind to a level wit 
brute beasts. 2809 Malkin Gil Bias 1. xii. f 5 B was omy 
reducing feasts and fasts to the level of bread and 
1828 Carlyle Misc. {1857) I. iSg The popular 2n.nn stands on 
our own level. 1832 Ht. Martineau Life in 
The calamity, .had reduced all to one level. V? 
Hist. Eng. (1858) II. vii. 182 A present madness which hM 
brought down wisdom to a common level with folly- 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) HI. xi. 3 We must pla« 
English and Norman writers on a level. 1874 -ciy • 
Somids 40 Middle English is practically on a level « 
Dutch. 2882 J, Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. IL 348 A muen 
higher level of doctrine and ritual. ^ , 

5 . A (more or less) horizontal superficies; alC'C 

or flat surface. Also _ . ... 

2634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzads Lcii.Zo To .uj 

meanes to catch Trouts and Pykes, leauing them v^ 
leuill (F. snr la terre]. 2725 Pope Odyss. XH- .1 
vel elides. 2798 m 


vessel light along the levef glides. 2798 


Mimic. RecAiZZi) II. 274 Tfc levels of 
streets improperly and irregularly laid out. 2820 Di . 
CEdipus I. 99 There's something rotten in us- for 
or the State slopes, its very bases topple, i&fo ^ 

Lat. Chr. III. 367 The level of ecclesiastical or 

dignity gradually broke up. 2842 Tennyson MorUO^ 

51 He, stepping down By zig-rag paths. .Came 0 . 

shining levels of the lake. 2874 Micklethwaite * 
Par. Churches 86 Of the CTiancel levels and 

b. The level, the earth’s surface, rare • 

2848 Dickens Dombey ii, * Where have you ivoxk 
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your life?' ‘Mostly underground, Sir, 'till I got married. 
I come to the level llien.’ 

c. On the level ; moderate in ambition or aim. 
X790 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. xv. (1842) 269 The Caracci.. 
formed., a most respectable school, a style more on the 
level, and calculated to please a greater number. 

6 . A level tract of land ; a stretch of country ap- 
proximately horizontal and unbroken by elevations ; 
applied s^ec, (as a proper name) to certain large 
expanses of level country, e.g. Bedford Level or the 
Great Level in the fen district of England ; The 
Levels (formerly The Level)y the tract including 
Hatfield Chase in Yorkshire. 

1623 E. Wv.VNE in Whitbourne Ncwfottudland 109 Our 
high leuels of land are adorned with Woods. *643 Sir C. 
VcRMUiDEN Disc, Drain. 4 The Levell lyeth in sixe 
Counties. j66i N. N. {title) A Narrative of all the Pro- 
ceedings in the Draining of the Great Level of the Fens, 
Extending into the Counties of Northampton, Lincoln, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon ; and the 
Isle of Ely. 1698 Fryer Acc. E, India P. 253 Such 
Tombs as we met with at Bonaru Level. 1751 J. Bartram 
Obztrv. Trav. l^eunsylv.^ etc. 64 We .. crossed a run and 
rode along a rich level for several miles. 1774 Goldsm. 

Hist. (1776) L 284 The levels of Hatfield-Chace, in York- 
shire. xZ^S.l^enny Cycl. IV. 138/1 Bedford Level., is 
divided into three parts, which are distinguished as the 
North, the Middle,and the South Levels. J841 J.C. Booth 
Mem. Geol. Surv. Mnrjdand 89 The beautiful tract of land 
..appropriately called the Levels. 1859 All Year Round 
No. 33. 162 In one level alone, fifteen thousand sheep were 
drowned. 1890 ‘ Rolf Bolurcwood ’ Col. Re/ortner (1891) 
222 The great saltbush levels of the interior. 

7. Mining, a. A nearly horizontal ‘ drift pas- 
sage, or gallery in a mine. b. A ‘drift*; often 
(more fully water-level) one serving for drainage 
purposes; also see qnot. iS 6 o. For Idindj dip- 
head, drowned, etc. level see the first member, 

1721 Connect. Col. Rec. (1872) VI. 253 Any disagreement 
that mayhappen. .amongst, .lessees., concern'd in the mines 
aforesaid, about making any levels (or clearing and cleansing 
the said levels or shafts). 1805 R. Forsyth Beauties Scoit. 
1 . 270 This gentleman opened a level or mine from the sea, 
..it drained the upper coal-works. 1827 J.nr.man Powell's 
Devises II. 137 The leaseholds had mostly been demised as 
‘coal-mines and levels at rents’. 1831 Greknwell Coal, 
trade Terms Northumh.^ Durh, 35Z.rr/r/, adraincutin the 
bottom stone, to set away or convey water. A pair of levels 
are a pair of drifts, driven in the water-level direction of the 
coal, for the purpose of winning coal. x86o ^linin^ Gloss. 
Neivcastle Terms, Lct>els, gutters for the water to run in, 
x 857 W. W. Smyth Coal * Coal-mintttg^ 129 When the coal 
to be cut away is a short block, as in the driving of levels. 
t 8 . The equinox. Obs. nonee-use), 

XS48 Elyot Diet., AEonidiale, the tynie whan the dayes 
and the nyghtes bee of one lengthe, the leuell of the yere. 
II, Senses derived from the verb, 
t 9. a. The action of aiming a missile weapon, 
aim. To give level lo: to aim (a gun). Uo 
lay, bend, take level : lo take aim, to aim. Also, 
the line of fire, the range of the missile. Often in 
fig. context. Ohs. 

a iS48HALLC/m»«.,/A« fV//, 36b, They shotleout of their 
towers peces of ordinaunce and hurt such as came witliin there 
levell. 1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 388 The thing whereat 

you lay the levelj of your Ihoughtes and purposes. 1576 

tr. Cains' Do^s in Arb. Garner III. 245 blissing our mark 
whereat we directed our level, c xsSS C'te.ss Pemrrokf. Ps. 
cvi. i, O blessed they whose well advised sight Of all their 
life the levell straight doe bend. With endlesse ayming at 
the mark of right. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed \\\. 
xyixfz Hir statelie seat is set so high, as that no leuell can 
be laid against hir walles. 1592 Shaks. Rom. ff Jul. nr. iii. 
103 As if that name shot from the dead leuell of a Gun, Did 
murder her. x6oi — Alls lYell ii. i. 159 , 1 am not an Im- 
postrue (f/Vl, that proclaime Jlyselfe against the leuill of 
mine aime. x6o2 Marston A nt. f( Mel. iii. Wks. 1856 I. 38 1 f 
you discharge but one glance from the levell of that set 
face, O, you will strike a wench. 1611 Shaks. Wint, T. nr. 
ii. 82 hly Life stands in the leuell of your Dreames. 1622 
F. Markham Bk. lYar Ded. 2 All his leuels arc at true 
Pietie. 1669 Stormy Mariner's Mag. v. 78 How by the 
Table to give Level to a Piece of Ordnance, without the 
Gunner's Rule. X700 Dryden Sigism. Guise. 142 But in 
what quarter of the cops it lay His eye by certain level 
could survey. 1718 Prior Solomon iii. 43 Be the fair level 
of thy actions laid, As temperance wills, and prudence may 
persuade. 

i'b. That which is aimed at ; a mark, Obs. 

1525 Lo. Berners A’ww. II. xxxviil. 115 The genoways 
crosbowes shotle so surely, that lightly they myst nat of 
their leuell. 1591 Spenser Bellay's P'is. lii. 4 So far as 
Archer might his level see. 1600 Hevwood ztid PI. Ediv. 
/KWks. 1874 1 . 101 My breast the leuell was, though you 
the marke. 

t C. fg. Aim, purpose, design, Obs. 

<1x592 H. Smith Vng. Man's Task Serm. (1594) 239 This 
then is the leuel of our message. — Humil. Paul ibid. 465 
That this should be the leuell of all our thoughts that [etc.]. 
1603 Play Stncley’wi Simpson Sch.Shaks. (1878) 1 . 187 That 
is the end or levels of my thought. 

1 10. The ‘ sight * of a gun. Obs. 

1611 Cotcr., Mire, the leuell, or little button at th* end of 
a Peece. 

11, Surveying, f To make a level of: to ascertain 
the differences of elevation in (a piece of land). 
Obs. Also, to take a Level v. 5 (absol.), 

[OF. livean occurs in this sense.] 

^^3 Isee Levei.ler i]. 1798 I. Allen Hist, Vermont 4, 

la 1785 Captain Twist made a survey and level to ascertain 
me expence of a canal from the River St. Lawrence to Lake 
Champlain. 1839 Penny^ Cycl. XIII. 454/2 Among the 
operations of levelling, which, within a few years, have been 
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performed on an extensive scale, may be mentioned the 
series of levels taken across the lands between the Black 
and the Caspian seas. 

12. Comb. : level-error (see quot.); level-point 
(see quot, i S 39 ) ; level-range (see quot.) ; level- 
staff « 

\^lrj%'s\\’mSailor*5Wordd>k.*Level.error,\\\z microscopic 
deviation of theaxtsofa transit instrument from thehorizontal 
position, 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X. 10/2 The height of the 
"level-point determined on the staff at this place. X839 
Penny Cycl, XIII. 453/2 The relative heights of a series of 
points on the ground are obtained by means of their vertical 
distances from others which, on the supposition of the earth 
being a sphere, are equally distant from its centre ; and 
these, .are called level-points. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 

* Level-Range, (in Gunnery) the same as Point-blank Shot, 
or the Distance that a piece of Ordinance carries a Ball in 
a direct Line. 187.^ Diet. Archil. (Archit. Publ. Soc.), 

* Level staff, an upright staff five feet long, graduated to 
feet and decimals Of a foot... The staff contains two thinner 
leaves called vanes. 

Lerel (level), a. and adv. [f. Level ii.] 

A. adj. 

1. Having an even surface; ‘not having one part 
higher than another’ (J.). 

1538 Elyot Diet., Planitles, a playne or leuell grounde. 
XS59 W. Cunningham Cosmogr, Giasse 83 In any levell 
and plaine place, with your compasse make a circle, xspy 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iii. i. 47 That one might , . see the 
reuolutlon of the Times Make Mouniaines leuell. 1637 
Milton Lycidas q8 On the level brine. 1663 Gerbier 
Counsel 21 The n^rth of a Chimney ought to He level!, 
without a border, raised hearths being dangerous. 17x5-20 
Pope Iliad xx. 272 Along the level Seas they flew. 1725 
De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 261 We found the vale 
fruitful, level, and inhabited, 1835 Alison Hist. Europe 
(1849-30) IV. XXV. § 17. 429 Switzerland.. comprises the un- 
dulating level surface between the Alps and the Junn. 1840 
Lardner Geom. iZ6 A cylindrical roller passing in one 
direction only will not produce a level surface. 1871 Pal- 
CRAVE Lyr. Poems 92 The level waves of broad Garonne. 

b.^^.Ofquantilies: Expressed in wholeniimbers. 
Of a race: Showing no difference between the 
competitors. (Cf. Even a. 16.) 

Sporting Mag, XVIII. 316 At the close it was con- 
sidered a level thing. 1883 Gresley Gloss, Coal hlining. 
Level Tons^ weight of mineral wrought in tons, any odd 
cwts. not being taken into account. ^ 

2. Lying in a plane coinciding with or parallel 
to the plane of the horizon ; horizontal; perpendi- 
cular to the plumb-line. Level lines (Shipbuild- 
ing) : see quot. 1850 . 

XSS9 W, Cunningham Cosmogr. Giasse^ 137 Placing your 
Instrument (which I name a Geographicall plaine Sphere) 
Flat, and levell. X669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag.s,^ The 
first, .graze of the Bullet on the Level-Line, or on the Ground 
called the Horizontal Plain. 1679 Moxon Mech. Exerc, 
126 The Work is Level. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v.,When 
the instrument is^ level. CX850 Rudim. Naxdg. 
isg Len'tl lines. Lines determining the shape of a ship's body 
horizontally, or square from the middle line of the ship. 
187. Diet. Archit. (Archit. Publ. Soc.) s.v.. As applied to 
a line, this word means any which lies at right angles to one 
drawn to the centre of the earth, or to a plumb line ; or any 
line which is parallel to the horizon. As applied to a 
plane, the term ‘ level* signifies any in which nil lines drawn 
in any direction are level lines as before defined. 

3. Lying in the same horizontal plane as some- 
thing else ; on a level with. Also Jig.y on an 
equality with ; readily accessible or intelligible to, 

*SS 9 Cunningham Cosmogr. Giasse 16 So that a man 
inhabiting under th’equinoctml, do perceive both .. the 
North pole, and .. the South, levell with th’earth. 1597 
Shaks- 2 Hen. IV, iv. iv. 7 Euery thing lyes leuell to our 
wuvh. 1606 — Ant.^f C/. IV. XV. 66 Young Boyes and Gyrles 
Arc leuell now with men. 1642 Fuller Holy Prof. St. i. 
iii. 8 He overshoots such low matter as lie levell to a 
womans eye. 1643 Caryl Sacr. Covt, 14 AH our actions 
ought to be levell with reason. X703 Damfier Voy. III. 32 
Just by the Landing-place there is a small Fort, almost 
level with the Sea. 1729 Bvtlsir Serm. Ignor. Mari Wks. 
1874 II. 207 We should , . apply ourselves to that which is 
level to our capacities. 1813 Surllky Q. Mah ix When 
the tall trees.. Lie level with the earth to moulder there. 
X864 Lowell Poet. Wks. (1879) 228 Lincoln was 

master, .of a truly masculine English,, .level at once to the 
highest and lowest of his countrymen. x888 Sweet Hist. 
Eng, Sounds Pref. p. vii, I have done my best to keep level 
with the latest results of foreign investigation. 

b. Level crossing: a place at which a road and 
a railway, or two railways, cross each other at the 
same level. Also attrib, 

1841 Brees Gloss, Civil Engirt., Level or Parvd Crossing 
(on a railway). x8sx Illnstr, Catal. Gt. Exhib,^x^ Simul- 
taneously-acting level-crossing g.ates for railways. 1879 Sala 
in Daily Tel. 26 Dec., The perils of level-crossings. 2893 
Law Times C. 133/2 A man who had been killed at a level 
crossing by a railway tr.ain. 

4. Of two or more things with respect to one 
another : Situated in the same level or plane. 
Also fig. 

x6ox Shaks. Alts Well j. Iii. 118 Where qualities were 
leuell. X795 j. pHiLLXrs Hist. Inland Navig. 8 To raise or 
fall Vessels out of one Canal into another, where they are 
not level. xBzo Keats Arv-S"/. iv, The level cham- 

bers. .Were glowing 10 receive a thousand guests, 
b. Equal in quantity or position, slang. 

1894 Asti.ey 30 Years Life II. 32S I'll loss yer who pays 
for level drinks. 

5. Lying, moving, or directed in an (approxi- 
mately) horizontal plane: esp,/otfA,e.g. of the rays 
of the sun when it is low down on the horizon. 

X667 Milton i*. L. IL634 He. .Now shaves with level wing 


Soares [etc.). 1760 Beattie Vlrg. Past. 11. 
308. The setting sun now beams more mildly* bright, 'The 
shadows lengthening with the level light. i8ox Campbell 
Hohenltnden 21 ScRxc^ yon level sun Can pierce the war- 
clouds, ruling dun. 2832 Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds 
vni. 103 The last level rays were glittering on the stream. 
1840 Browning Sordello iii. 205 The level wind carried 
above the firs Clouds. x8si Illusir. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 375 
Ihe shafts, being bent, bring the body level when at work. 
1885-94 R. Bridges <5. Psyche Pax^. ii, The level sun- 
beams search'd the grassy ground For diamond dewdrops. 

6 . Of even, equable, or uniform quality, tone, or 
style ; of even tenor, 

2655 Fuller C/i, Hist. i. v. § 21 In which Relation we 
much commend the even tenour thereof, consisting of so 
level Lies, that no one swelling Improbability is above the 
rest. 2764 Goldsm. Traz>. 221 Their level life is but a 
mould’nng fire. 2802 Sketch 0/ Paris II. Iv. 214 Her voice 
was formerly very* full in the medium or level-speaking. 
2841 L. Hunt It. 62 A passage .. delivered .. all m 
a level tone. 2861 Illnstr. Loud, News 7 Dec. 569/3 The 
best of the pair a nice level animal. 2873 M. Arnold 
Lit. 4 - Dogma (1876) 212 A very plain and level account. 
2894 Picld 2 Dec. 828/1 The owner of a beautifully le\el 
pack of hounds. 2899 AUbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 56 A lei- 
sured and level life. 

b. Level-dyeing: a method of dyeing devised to 
prevent unequal absoiption of the colouring matter. 
In recent Diets. 

t 7. a. ‘Equipoised, steady’ (Schmidt). Ohs, 
2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11, i, 123 It is not a confident 
brow, nor the throng of wordes.. can thrust me from a leuell 
consideration, 2601 — Twel. N. 11. iv. 32 Let still the 
woman take An elder then her selfe, so weares she to him, 
So swayes she leuell in her husbands heart. 

b. Said of the ‘head* or mental ‘make up*: 
Well balanced. Orig, U. S, 

^ 2870 Orchestra 22 Aug. 331/1 To tell a woman her head 
is level is apparently a compliment in America. 1876 Bret 
Harte Gabriel Conroy vi. vii, There is a strong feeling 
among men whose heads are level that this Minstrel Variety 
performance is a bluff. 2892 — 1st Earn. Tasajara ii. 71 
Mrs. Ashwood's head was about as level as it was pretty*. 

8 . Plain, point-blank, rare. 

2820 Keats Lamia 701 He look’d and look'd again n level 
^No 1 

9. Ones level best: one’s very best; the utmost 
one can possibly do. colloq. or slang; orig. CI.S. 

2873 E, E. Hale {title) His Level Best. 2882 lllustr. 
Sport. Nexvs 29 July 467/2 His was an honest old hairy*- 
heeled hunter, no doubt, and did her level best. 2883 Rider 
Haggard iV.iWww/’f hIines{iZZj) 102 Then came a pause, 
e.'ich man aiming his level best. 

10. Comb, (chiefly parasynthetic), as level-topped 
ndj. ; level-handed a., having the same amount 
in hand ; level-headed c,, having a ‘ level* head, 
mentally well balanced ; level-lander nonce-wd., 
a dweller on level land. 

1835 Ann. Reg. 49 Now we are *level-handed, you’ve got 
iCs, and I’ve got;^s. 2879 Tourgce Pools Err. i. 8 Clear- 
headed, or, as they would nowbecalled, "level-headed, were 
these children of the Berkshire hills. 2898 S. Lee Life 
Shaks. xiv. 245 The terse and caustic comments which 
Antony’s level-headed friend Enobarbus .. passes on the 
action. 2864 Miss Yonce Trial I, 65 ‘ Much you know of 
hills, you "level landers!’ 2796 Withering Brit. Plants 
(ed. 3) IV. 16 Crust forming cy’lindrical "level-topped bundles. 
3847 W. E. Steele Field Sot. 172 Umbel level-topped. 

'flB. adv. With direct aim ; on a level wM. Ohs. 
3602 Marston Pasquil ^ Hath. Wks. 3878 III. 27 Wel- 
come, Basilisco, thou wilt carrie leuell, and knock ones 
braines out with thy pricking wit. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. i. 

42 Whose whisper oSr the world's diameter, As level as 
the cannon to his blank, Transports his poison’d shot. Ibid. 

V. 151 It shall as leuell to your ludgement pierce As day 
do’s lo y*our eye. 1649 Bp. Reynolds Serm, Hosea vi. 02 
If he mount a canon, and point that levell against the 
enemie. 2659 Genii. Calling i. (1697) 4 If he chuse either 
to look level on the same nature with himself, or direct his 
eyes upward. 


Ijevel (level), t/.i Inflected levelled, level- 
ling {U.S, leveled, leveling). Also 5 - 7 levell, 
(6 levelle, leavell, -ill, leyvel), [f. Level sb."] 
I. 1. trans. To make (a surface) level or even ; 
to remove or reduce inequalities in the surface of. 
*|* Also, to spread or distribute in a flat layer. 

c 3440 facoh's Well 3 Levell hi ground of hi welle be-nethe 
wyth he leuell of equyte. 2509 in Bury Wills (Camden) X12 
Tnat y« hygheway . , be made and levelde at my* cost and 
charge w^ grawell and slonys. 3530 Palscr. 609/2, 1 levell, as 
a carpenter or mason doihe his grounde, or their tymber, or 
stones or they square them, uith a lyne.. This florthe is 
well leavelled: cest asire est bien aplanyle, 3643-^ in 
Sway*ne Sarum Churclno.Acc. (1896) 213 Leveling y* pround 
in y** body of y* Ch. 2703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 257 Ihe 
Foundation being all made firm, and levelled. 179S J* 
Phillips Hist. Inland Navig. Add. 40 The nibbish, &c. 
dug in making the canal, is to be leveled on the admming 
ground in a proper manner. 1856 E.mekson Eng. Traits, 
Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) II. 87 The road that grandeur levels 
for his coach. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 6. °„- 

lane were being levelled to make space for the f 
(Churchyard of S. Paul’s. _ - ..„r,‘,tnrv 

Jiff. iSiz Gen. Hist, in Ann. Itev. Inflammalorj 

writings inculcating levelling notions. t J. /* fn 

b. To level out : to extend on a level ; ypS' 
contrive, procure (an opportunity). 

2606 G. W[oodco^e] //if/. to inuade 

hoped] to leauriUdut r.t opportunity 
the kingdome. 1644 iMiLTEN •^^J^.^vertu, withstmite^t 

and level out the direct way from Mce Rudim. Navig 

and exactest lines on cither s‘°^* .^y-^utinahorirontal 
(Weale? 329 LevclUd-out, a line cont 
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direction from the intersection of an angle ?'or where the 
cant-timbers may intersect the diagonal or riband lines, 
t C. To balance, settle (accounts). Obs. 
x66o in isi Cent. Hist. Sprin^/zeU^ Hass. (189S) I. 270 
Theire last Rate did not Levell all aco'», But . . there is 
still £2 sys. 4d. for y« Towne to allow, for clearing of all 
aco^. 

d. Dyeing. To make (colour) uniform or even. 
1874 Crookes Dyeings etc. 549 This liquid [tartar] is em- 
ployed by some dyers for ‘ levelling' certain colours. .upon 
woollen and worsted goods. 

2 . To place (two or more things) on the, same 
level or (horizontal) plane. K\sofig. 

1563 Hyll Art Garden. (1593) 14 You shall leuell your 
beds and borders of a height and breadth by a line laide 
out, whereby to weede the hearbes. 1599 Broughton's Let. 
xiii. 44 The two passages were leuelled vpon one floore, the 
one leading into Elysium, the other into Tartarus. 1863 
\V. Phillips Speeches iiL 44 Gunpowder leveled peasant 
and prince. 1867 Ooida C. Castlemame i Cecil Castle- 
maine was the beauty of her county and her line .. her 
face levelled politics, and was cited as admiringly by the 
\Vhigs . . as by the Tories, 

3 . fig. To level (a person or thing) -mtk (now 
rare), to^ ’\unto : to bring or reduce to the level or 
standard of ; to put on a level, equality, or par with. 
Also occas. intr. for/flJJ.,to be on a par with (^ohsl), 

1603 Jas. I in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. III. 79 Sa mon ye 
levell everie mannis opinions . . unto you as ye finde thalme 
agree or discorde with the rculis thaire sett doun. 1604 
Shaks. Otk. I. iii. 240 With such Accomodation and besort 
As leuels with her breeding, a 1626 hlioDLETON & Rowley 
ChoJigelingi. ii, To levell him with aHeadborough, Beadle, 
or watchman, were but little better then he is. 1667 Causes 
Decay Chr. Piety v, 85 Those brutish appetites which 
would .. level its superior with its inferior faculties [etc.]. 
1671 Flavel Fount. Life v. 13 The Arians denied his Deity 
levelling him with other men. 1769 De Fods^ Tour Gt. 
Brit. (ed. 7) I. 86 To see a Person of Distinction . . level 
himself with a Groom .. is a Thing scarce credible, tSoo 
Mrq. Wellesley in Owen Desp. (1877) 739 In the nature 
of their duty, they are levelled with the native and Portu- 
guese clerks. 1824 B. Travers Dis. Eye (ed. 3) 327 It 
levels with the proposal to extract through the sclerotica. 
1828 Sewell Oxf. Prize Ess. 31 His arrogance levelled the 
slave with the brute creation. ^ 1849 Prescott Pern (1850) 

II. 304 Its heaven-descended aristocracy was levelled almost 
to^ the condition of the peasant. 1879 Dixon Windsor II, 
xiii. 137 The recently created dukes were levelled to their 
ancient rank. 

b. To level up, down j to bring up, down to tbe 
level of something (expressed or implied). Also 
absol., and intr. for reji. 

1763 Johnson in Boswell 21 July, Sir, your levellers wish 
to level down as far as themselves ; but they cannot bear 
levelling up to themselves. 2809 Sir J. Anstrutkf.r Sp. 
Ho, Commons xi May in Cobbett Pol, Reg, 20 May 754 
Another party .. whose object was to level down all public 
men to their own very humble state, 2873 Hamerton 
IntelJ, Life \\\.\\\\. (2876) xxt To which he may level up. 

Speech x6 Jan., To level up the beer and spirit 

duties. 

c. simply. To lower the position of, bring down, 

272a Steele Sped. No, 485 r 2 ’Tis infinite pleasure to 

tbe majority of mankind to level a person superior to bis 
neighbours. 

4 . To bring to the level of the ground ; to lay 
low, lay ‘ even with the ground to raze. Also 
to level to or with the ground, in the dust, 

2614 Raleigh Hist. World i. iii. § 5. 41 All downe-right 
mines doe .. beate down and leuell the swelling and moun- 
tainous billow of the Sea. 2628 Bolton Florits nr. x. (1636) 
205 He levelled Alexia to the ground with fire. 1684 
Otway Windsor Castle (1685) 23 The Hero levell’d in his 
humble Grave. 2713 Warder True Amazons (ed. 2) 33 
Here twice ten thousand Houses levell’d are. 1794 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xxxiii, Many noble trees were 
levelled with the ground. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I, 

III. vii. 395 Many of those tumuli have been levelled of late. 
1870 Bryant Iliad I. iv. 206 Should I design to level in the 
dust Some city. 2878 Browning Poets Croisic 22 May- 
dawn dews Saw the old structure levelled. 

b. To knock (a person) down. Cf. Leveller. 

2760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) IV. 94, I ran one 
of the assassins through the body, Tirlah levelfed two more 
with his oaken staff. 1826 Sporting ^/fl_g'.XLVIII. 187 The 
unfortunate Mordecai, who had been levelled very often by 
the rough son of Neptune. 

C. transf. and ftg. To reduce or remove (in- 
equalities). 

1642 Rogers Naaman 3 Preparing and levelling their 
rough and high spirits for the Lord Jesus. x8i2-x6 J. 
Smith Panorama Set. t^-Art 1. 82 These inequalities are soon 
levelled by a file. 1821 Lams Elia Ser. i. Imperfect Sym, 
pnthies. The mercantile spirit levels all distinctions. 2856 
Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Ing. 1. vi. 220 Circumstances of 
trial, which, more than anything else, level all artificial 
distinctions. 

5 , Surveying. To ascertain the differences of 
level in (a piece of land) ; to ascertain the vertical 
contour of, *run'a section of; hence, to layout. 
Also absol. or tnlr., to take levels. 

2598, etc. [see Levelling vtl. sh. a]. 27x2 J. James tr. Le 
Blond's Gardening Taking the Profil of a Mountain, 
is to level the Slope of it exactly. Ibid. 189 You may level 
the Hill according to the following Practice. 2727-41 
Chajibers Cycl. s,v. Levelling, We are now able to level 
distances of one or two miles, at a single operation. 

IL 6. To .aim (a missile weapon) ;Uo 'lay* (a 
gun) ; also rarely, to bring^pj^ear] to the proper 
level for striking. level ortts aim. (Frcq. 

in fig, contexts.) Const, n/, against^ f toward, fto, 
t unto. 


2530 Palsgr. 609/2 He leavellclh his crosse bowe to shote 
at some dere. 1586 Hooker Hist. IreL in Holinshed 
II. 130/1 He charged his peecc, and leucled the same 
vnto the said Peter Carew. 1599 Smaks. Much Ado iv. i. 
239 If all ayme but this be leuelld false. 2655 Mrq. Wor- 
cester Cent. Inv. riii, A uTiy how to level and shoot 
Cannon by night as well as by day. 1667 Milton P. L. 
II. 712 Each at the Head Level’d his deadly aime. 2695 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 1.(1723)48 They [the Means] 
were both levell’d wide, and fell all short of the Mark. 2757 
Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. 1842 II. 586 The papal 
thunders, from the wounds of which he was still sore, were 
levelled full at his head. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 11. xxxii, 
Against his sovereign, Douglas ne’er Will level a rebellious 
spear. 2845 Darwin Voy, Nat. x. (1879) 219 In the very 
act of levelling his musket. 1879 j. Burroughs Locusts 

IK Honey (2884) 57 Levelling his bill as carefully as a 
marksman levels his nfie. 1883 R. W. Dixon Mnno r. xv. 
48 Forth from Ravenna's fort he levelled aim Against the 
popedom. 

+ b. To shoot (a missile) out (of a weapon), Obs, 
1592 Stow Atm. 235 [He] leuelled a quarrel out of a cros 
bowe. 2620 Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 250 A bullet 
levelled out of a great piece of ordnance. 2664 Floddan F, 
viii, 72 Roaring Guns .. levell'd out great leaden lumps. 

c. To direct (one’s looks); to dart (rays), 

*594 J. Dickenson ( 1878) 40 To ..leuell the eye 
..at a gainefuil, though inglorious obtect. 2667 Milton 
P. L. IV. 543 The setting Sun ..Against the eastern Gate 
of Paradise Leveld Ins eevning Rayes. 2725 Pope Odyss. 
XXI. ^59 The chord he drew, Thro’ ev’ry ringlet levelling 
his view. 2749 Fielding Tom Jones ix. v, The fair one . . 
hastily withdrew her eyes and levelled them downwards. 
18x7 Byron Ixvii, Others were levelling their looks 

at her. 

d. Jig. To aim, direct, point. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 273 All our actions are 
leveled . . unto two ends. 1591 Spenser >)/. Hulberd 772 
All his minde on honour fixed is, To which he levels all his 
purposis. 2690 Xk)cke Toleration il. Wks. 2727 II. 279 You 
proportion your Punishments . . contrary to the Common 
Discretion, . . which levels the Punishments against refrac- 
tory Offenders. 2704 HearneD/zc/.A^/xZ, (1714) 1. 383 Pom- 
pey . . made two Laws particularly levelled against him 
[CasarJ. 1742 Fielding J. Andrews i. xvii. This fellow’s 
writings, .are levelled at the clergy. iBs6FROUDEAf«Z. Eng. 
(1858) II. tx. 325 Considerable sarcasm has been levelled at 
the assumption by Henry of this title. 2804 Solicitor's Jrnl. 
XXXIX. 2/2 It is not necessary for the official receiver 
to level an accusation of fraud against any individual. 

fe. Const. To aim at doing something ; to 
intend to. Obs, 

2708 Swift Sentim, Ch. Eng. Man Wks. 1755 II. i, 65 
A few men, whose designs . . were levelled to destroy the 
constitution both of religion and government. 2752 Beawes 
Lex, Mercat, Rediv, 257 My endeavours have been levelled 
. . to obtain this satisfaction. 2809 Malkin GU Bins v. L 
T 22 This exclamation produced all the astonishment it was 
levelled to excite in the old citizen. 

7 . absol, or intr. To aim with a weapon ; f occas. 
said of the weapon. Also freq. transf and fig. as 
in 6 (with the same const.). Somewhat arch. 

C2SOO Three Kings* Sons 75 That . . they shold leuelle & 
fhote alle at ones. 1579 Spenser Shepfu Cal. Mar. 85, 

I leuelde againe, And shott at him with might 'and maine. 
*579 GossoN.SV/i..zi^Mrtf (Arb.) 59 A wanton eye is the darte 
of Cephalus, where it leueleth, there it lighteth. 1590 
Greene Orl. Fur. (1599) B3 b, I, so they gesse but leuell 
fane awry, 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, in. ii. 286 The foe-man 
may with as great ayme leuell at the edge of a Pen-knife. 
2604 T, Wright Passions \, i. i These can be no man, who 
works by right reason but., he aymeth at some end, he 
levels at some good, 1626 T, H, Caussin's Holy Crt. 6 
Euery Christian is obliged to leuell at perfection. 2^4 
Butler Hud, il iii. 449 He to bis engine flew . , And rais'd 
it till it levell'd right. 2699 Pomfret Poems (1724) 31 He 
levels blindly, yet the mark does bit. 2609 Dampif.r Voy. 
II. I. 72 When they shoot at a mark, they level, and fire at 
first sight. 1704 Pope Windsor For. i. 129 He lifts the 
tube and levels with his eye. 2728 T. Sheridan Persius 
iv. (1739) 54 The Author in this Satyr levels at Nero, 1879 
Browning M. Reiph 103 They level; a volley, a smoke and 
the clearing of smoke. 

f b. To guess at. Obs. 

2580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 227 If thou couldest as well 
conceiue the cure of a father as 1 can leuel at the nature of 
a child. Ibid. 389 Since your eyes are., so cunning that 
you can leuell at the dispositions of women whom you neuer 
knew. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. i. it 41 As thou namest 
them [my suitors], I will describe them, and according to 
my description leuell at my affection. 

Le'Vel, Oh. exc, dial. [’Corruption of 
Lew, by association with prec. ; but cf. OF. le- 
vaille tax ; also It. livdlarcXo\e.vy (Florio, iSiii.l 
= Levvj>. 

1552 T. Babkabe in Ellis Oriff. Lrlt. Ser. li. II. soi The 
Frcnche hinges revenewe is levelled uppon salte. 
nrSes hoRBV yac.H. Anglia. Level, Ex. * I will 

pay whatever you level upon me •, i88S Eeworthy IK Sam. 
It ora-vk. .s.v., Mr. Jones to shop 've a level’d a distress 'pon 
em vor the quarters rent. 

hevelage (le'relids). [£. Level v. + -age,] 
Levelling. 

1832 la He. Ref r. Free. Met. U.S. 389 The Kara 
Avis alining Company, .give the best showing of any mine 
. . for . . development made through levclage. 

-f* Iievel-coil. Obs. Forms : 6-7 level(l coyl(e, 
coile, 7 levell acoile, love le cull, levo-le-quoue. 
[Corruptly ad. Fr. phrase (faire) lever Ic cut (i 
guelqtdun), to make a person rise from his seat 
{lever to raise, cul buttock) : see Cotgr., and cf. 
Coil sb,^ The Fr. name of the game is leve-cul 
(Littre s.v. lever') : cf. the Eng. equivalent in quot. 
165C. Florio has an It. levaeulo.^ A rough, noisy 


game, formerly played at Christmas, in which each 
player is in turn driven from his seat and supplanted 
by another ; cf. Level-sice, Hence = riotous 
sport, noisy riot ; phr. to keep leveLcoil, Also 
used advb. — turn and turn about, alternately. 

1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 33 The next daie they had 
soleinpne disputations, where Luther and Carolastadius 
scolded leuell coyle. i 6 osArmin.Zvjzj/ 7 z^< 7 ?i AV<?/(ed.GrosarO 
2iThey..entred theParler, found all this leuell coyle, and his 
pate broken, his face scratcht [etc.]. 1612 Florio, Leuanib, 
itch-butlocke, leue le cull. 2616 Beaum. & Ft. Failhf. 
Friends 1. ii, What coil is here? Level-coil, you see, every 
man's pot. 2622 Quarles Argalus 4* P. j. (1629) r8 The 
mothers smile Brought forth the daughters blush; and leuell 
coyle They smil’d and blusht; one smile begale another. 
1633 B. JoNSON Tale Tub iii, ii, Young Justice Bramble 
has kept level-coyl Here in our quarters, stole away our 
■daughter, 1647 Herrick A'oble Numbers, To God, kisgiji 
72 As my little Pot doth boyle We will keep Uiis Levell 
Coyle. 2654 L’Estrange Chas. I (1655) 157 Thus did 
Episcopacy and Presbytery play Leve-le-queve, and take 
their turns of Government for about 30 years. 2656 Blount 
Glossogr., Level-Coile is when three play at Tables, or other 
Game, where onely two can play at a time, and the loser 
removes his Buttocks, and sits out, and therefore called alio 
Hitch-Buttock. 1684 Ohsetvaior No. 229 An Ecclesias- 
tical way of (Leve-Cul, or) Level-Coyle. 

3 je’Vel“free, a. Of a mine : Admitting of being 
worked or drained by means of a level or levels. 

2805 R. Forsyth Beauties Scotl. III. 4x1 The mine. .is 
nearly 700 feet above the level of the valley, and must there- 
forealways be level-free. Gloss. CoabiMimug, 

Levelfree, old coal or ironstone workings at the outcrop, 
worked by means of a day level driven into the hillside. 

Zievelisb. (lewelij), a. Somewhat level. 

2894 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 166 Over levelish, boggy 
country. 

XievelisiU (le*veliz'm). Also 7 levellism, 8 
levillism. [f. Level tr. or -f- -iSM.] Theprinciple 
of levelling distinctions in society. In early use 
spec, the principles advocated by the ‘Levellers'. 

1659 Democritus turned Statesm. in Harl. Misc. (tSio) 
V I. 194 This day a Republican, to-morrow what you please; 
a favourer of Levellism [etc.]. 2708 S. Sewall Diary 

15 Jan. (1B79) II. 220 He speaks against Levillism, Buying 
and Selling Men. 2832 Frasers Mag. III. 480 We had 
given sufficient evidence of our ability to grapple with the 
leviathan oflevelism in matters ecclesiastical. 

Levelization (Ie5vel3iz^*’j3n). [f. Level a. + 
-IZATION. j ‘ The act of levelling or reducing to 
equality'. a x86o Gcntl. Mag. cited in Worcester. 
Levelled (le*veld), ppl, a. Also 6 levyled, 

7 leveld. [f. Level v. -h -edI.] Made level; 
placed in a level position ; aimed, directed. 

2567 Drant Horace Epist. To Rdr. *vj, A smothe, and 
plat leuyled poesye. 1607 Shaics. Timon i. i. 47 No leucllVi 
malice Infects one comma in the course 1 hold. x6x6 R. C. 
Times* Whistle ill. 2098 The infection Of thy high levc d 
thoughts. 2667 Milton P. L. vn. 376 Opposite in leveld 
West was set His mirror. 2769 Sir W, Jones Pal. fori. 
Poems (1777) 23, 1 . . fix’d my level’d telescope on man. i8m 
Asiat, Ann. Reg., Mise, Tr. 11/2 They poured in one well- 
levelled fire, and then a second. 2823 Byron Juan viii. 
x.vxiy, Who kept their ..levell’d weapons still against the 
glacis. 2869 Boutell Arms 4* Arm. ill. (1874) 43 
pointsofsix levelled pikes. Encycl. Photogr. 

228 [It] is placed upon the. .levelled glass plate. 

Leveller (lewelsj). Also 8-9 (now U.S) 
leveler, [f. Level v. + -er l.] One who or that 
which levels. 

1 . In material senses : 

fa. One who takes soundings, fb. One who aims, an 
aimer, tc. A level (the instrument), d. One who levels 

ground. Also, * an earth-scraper for levelling a site’ (Knight 

Diet. Mcch. 1875). e. Pugilism. A knock-down blow. 

L One who uses a level or levelling-instrument, g. A 
billiard-table foot having a screw adjustment for heiglit. >a 
order to level the table ’ (Knight), h. (See quot. i8ox.) 

2598 Florio, Ucaitdagltatore, a sounder, a Jeueller, or 
fadomer of the sea. x6ix Cotcr. s.v. Couf, The farre-oft 
leueller shall neuer hie the white. 2693 Evelyn Be 
Qitint. Compl, Card. I. 41 Every Level ..must be taken 
with the Rule and Leveller, which every body knows is a 

Triangular Instrument with a Lead, .hung to a small Cord, 
and that fix’d to the obtuse Angle. 27x2 J. James tr. If 
Blond's Gardening 115 Customs that are ordinarily follow d 
by Levelers. 2814 Sporting Mag. XLIIL 68 B. pdf '” 
some good body hits, but C. returned them by a leveller. 
2834 Blackw. Mag. XXXV. 54S The leveller and 
shoveller., have taken the crown off his [ahill's] head, 

J. Mullan Rep. Constr. Road to Ft. Benton (1863) ^5/^ , 
level was used by myself until, .sickness forced me to leave 
the party, Mr. Johnson taking my place as leveller. 
Labour Commission Gloss. s.v. Cokemen, In making coke, 
the coal is deposited in the oven by a tub which runs to the 
top eye, and is there lipped up, the coal naturally 
a conical heap at the bottom of the oven. 'lb® levellc 
rakes this coal level. 

2 . One who would level all differences of posi- 
tion or rank among men. The term first arose as 
tlie designation of a political party of Charles I s 
reign, which professed principles of this character; 
in later use, it has been applied more widely. 

164^ Needham Case Commw. 77 Our Levellers .now 
exclaim against the Parliament, 1^7 Nr.vsletteri IvO’j 
(Clarendon hISS. 2638), 'They have given themsclv'cs 'i P* 
name viz. Levellers, for they intend to sett nil thmC' 
straight, and rayse a parity and community in the kingdom. 
2658 J. Harrington Prerog. Pop. Govt, i. viii. 44 
People., are not Levellers, nor know they why, and 
because to be levellers, were to destroy themselves. 1097 
Collier Ess. Mot. SubJ. 1. (1709) 44, I sec, you arc .nn e\er- 
lasting Leveller ; you won’t allow any Encouragement to 
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LEVEE. 


LEVELLING. 

extraordinary Industry and Merit. 17^ BunuE Fr, Rev. 
•Wks. 1808 V. 104 The levellers . . only change and pervert 
the natural order of things. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. 
(1876) II. X. 223 The commonwealth’s men and the levellers 
..grew clamorous for tlje king’s death. 1876 BANCROFr 
U. S. I. xi. 386 The republicans, the levellers, the 
fanatics, — all ranged themselves on the side of the new ideas. 

3 . pL The name of a rebel secret society in Ire- 
land in the iSth ’c. (see quots.); identical with or 
similar to the * Whiteboys 

1762 Gent!. 183 What you, in Dublin, think of the 

White Boys, or Levellers, I cannot say. 1763 Brit. 

IV. 162 The mischiefs committed by those people called 
Levellers, in the county of Tipperary ; by levelling park 
walls, breaking down fence<», &c. 

4 . A thing which reduces all men to an equality. 

x6S9(7c/i//.C/T///«i^(i679)77SuchaLevel!er is Debauchery, 

that it takes off all distinctions. 17SS You.n'g Centaur li. 
Wks. {1757) IV. 746 Is diversion grown a leveller, like 
death ? 1738 Johnsox Idler No. 32 F 5 Sleep is equally a 
leveller with death. 1829 Lvtton Devereux 11, i. Emotion, 
whether of ridicule, anger or sorrow, is your grandest of 
levellers. 1874 Helvs Soc. xiii. 179 EamiHarity is 

the great leveller, and a most unjust leveller. 

LeveUing (le-veliq), vbl. sb. Also S-9 (now 
J 7 .A.) leveling, [f. Level v. + -ing L] 

1 . Aiming, aim. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tongy Fisee^ leuelling. 1607 
Hif-ron IFks. I. 429 A smooth stone, hy which I may, if the 
Lord shall please so to blesse my leuelling, smite this Goliah 
in the forehead. 1627 tr. Bacon's Life ij- Death (1651)50 
Our Aiming and Levelling at the End. 1796-7 Instr. <5* 
Reg. (1813) 263 In the firings, the loading is quick, 

the levelling is just. 

2 . The action of bringing to a uniform hori- 
zontal surface ; the action of placing in an accurately 
horizontal position by means of a level. 

1598 [see 4 below]. 1712 J, James tr. Le Blond's Garden- 
tng 105 The Words Dressing, Leveling . . signify the Action 
of harrowing or raking the Ground, to lay it every where 
.smooth and eaven. 1786 in Picton Lpool Munie. Rcc. 
(1886) II, 260 The levelling of the streets. 1861 Musgrave 
By-roads 289 The levelling of two or three hills, and the 
filling in of a few ravines. 

b. (See Level v. 3.) Also with down. 
x6i8 J. Smith Lives Berkeleys (1883) II. 417, 1 have, for 
550 years, traced the waies wherein they severally walked, 
for the better levelling of the lifTof the prc.sent lord George, 
1658 J. Harrington Prerog. Pop. Govt. i. xi. 84 By 
Levelling, they^>yho^use the word, seem to understand, 
when a People rising invades the Lands and Estates of the 
richer sort, and divides them equally among themselves. 
*70$ Stanhope Paraphr. III. 476 The Jews .. disdained 
such a Levelling with People held by them in the utmost 
Contempt. *831 Lamb Elia Ser, n. To Shade of Elliston, 
O ignoble levellmg of Death ! 1837 Carlyle P'r, Rev. II. 

V. iv, Levelling is comfortable but only down to oneself. 
1869 Dowden Stud. Lit, (1800)353 Thus, by a processor level* 
ling*up, Lamennais made the supernatural, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, disappear. x888 Swcct Hist. Eng. 
Sounds Pref. p. To justify Rapp's and Ellis’s levelling 
of Chaucer's long es under one sound. 

3 . Surveying, (See quot. 1887.) 

x8x2-x6 Playfair Nat. Phil. (18x9) I. 169 Levelling is the 
art of drawing a line at the surface of the earth, to cut the 
directions of gravity every where at right angles. 1830 
Lyell Pritu. Geol. I. 203 The levellings recently carried 
a:ross that isthmus, .to a^certain the relative height of the 
Pacific Ocean at Panama. 1831 Lardner Hydrost. iv. 72 
Instruments for levelling or determining the direction or 
position of horizontal lines. 1887 Gen. Walker in Encycl. 
Brit. XXII. 707 Levelling is the art of determining the 
relative heights of points on the surface of the ground as 
referred to a hypothetical surface which cuts the direction 
of gravity every where at right angles... The trigonometrical 
determination of the relative heights of points at known 
distances apart by the measurements of their mutual angles 
..is a method of levelling. But the m.ethod to which the 
term ‘ levelling 'is always applied is that of the direct deter- 
mination of the differences of height from the readings 
of the lines at which graduated staves, held vertically over 
the points, are cut by the horizontal plane which passes 
through the eye of the observer. 

4 . attrib . : levelling-instrument, an instrument 
used in surveying and consisting essentially of a tele- 
scope fitted with a spirit-level ; levelling pole, rod, 
staff, an instrument, consisting essentially of a 
graduated pole with a vane sliding upon it, used in 
levelling; f levelling-rule = Level sby ; level- 
ling-screw, a screw used to adjust parts of a 
contrivance to an exact level; levelling-stand 
{Photography')^ an instrument used to support a 
glass plate in a horizontal position. 

1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 456 b, The “Levelling Instru- 
ment to be used in this Work. 1851 Illuslr. Catal. Gt. 
Exkib. 1087 Theodolites,.. sextants, levelling instruments. 
1598 Florio, Scandaglio^ a plummet, or line to sounde 
with, a “leuelling rule. 1849 R. V. Dixon Heat i. 51 
A strong T-sbaped bar of iron, furnished with two levels, 
and placed on a board provided with “levelling screws. 
1866^ R. M. Ferguson Electr. (1870) 19 Upon a tripod 
provided with levelling screws stands the pillar. 1727-41 
Chambers Cjc/., * LeveUing StaveSjXiXO instruments used 
in levelling; serving to carry marks to be obser>’ed, and 
at the same time to me.asure the heights of those marks 
from the ground. 1875 Knight Diet. Mcch., *Leveliug‘ 
sta}ui. Anthony's Photogr. Bull. HI. 220 The solution 

m.ay be flowed on and off the plate or the plate placed on a 
levelling stand. 

Le’velling, ppl. a. Also leveling, [f. Level 
■t/. + -ikg 2.] That levels; esp. bringing all to the 
same social, moral, or. intellectual level; also, of 
or pertaining to'levellers and their principles.- 


■ «i63S Confer, Christy Mary ixfifhftp If God be 
a F.ather, and we be brethren, it is a levellmg word, it 
bringeth mountains down, and filleth up valHes. 1648 
Boyle Seraph. Love xL (1700) 56 So familiar and levelling 
an affection as Love, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Rob. x. 
§ 136 The barbarity of the Agitators and the levelling party. 
1763 Johnson in Boswell 21 July, I ..showed her the aL 
surdity of the levelling doctnne. 1796 Burke Let. Noble 
Lord Wks. VIII. 39 A levelling tyrant, who oppressed all 
descriptions of hi.s people. x84X'4^ Emerson A'jf., Com- 
pensation Wks. (Bohn) 1. 42 There is alwaj’S some levelling 
circumstance that puls down the overbearing, the strong, the 
rich, the fortunate. 1847 Disraeli Tattered i. vi, If.-inything 
can save the aristocracy in this levelling age, it is an ap- 
preciation of men of genius. 

Levelly (le-veli), mh. [f. Level a. + -ly 2.] 
In a level or horizontal position or direction; on 
a level ; + uniformly ; with a level surface. 

i6xo Guillim Heraldry\\.\\\.{\6i\)j{i [The line] is carried 
leuelly or equally thorowout the Escocheon without either 
rising or falling. 1628 Hobbes Tliucyd. (1822) 96 Neither 
would praises and actions appear so levelly concurrent in 
many other of the Grecians. 1669^ Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 
V. 75 Every Shot .. equally Oblique or Levelly directed. 
1837 Neto Monthly Mag- L. 470 A dense, slow-moving 
stream, .. flowing levelly on for a few yards. 1851 yrnl. 
R. Agric. Soc. XII. ii. 639 See the standing corn shorn 
levelly low. x88i Mrs. C Praed Policy P. I. viii, 175 
Looking at him levelly with her own laige ej'es. 

Ijevelness (le-vflnes). [f. Level a. + -kess.] 
The quality or condition of being level. 

1634 Peacham Genii. Exerc. 11. ii. 209 So you must re- 
member to draw them to expresse their levelness with the 
earth. 1787 Roy in Phil. Trans. LXXVII. xgo Romney- 
Marshy from its levelne«is... seeming. .toafford the best base. 
1824 Southey Sir T. More (1831) If. 107 The very levelness 
of the political platform. 1891 J. Winsor Columbus 543 
Levelness of head. 1897 Outing (U. S.) XXX. 126/1 Her 
rich black and tan markings are American, but her clean 
pl^ical levelness comes from her English ancestry. 
Levelode, obs. form of Livelihood. 

Leva longe, obs. form of Livelong. 
f le'velry. Obs. vonce-wd. [f. Level a. or v. 

-f- -liY, with reference to leveller : cf. i‘cvelry\'\ The 
principles of the Levellers. I 

1661 Sir H. Fane's Politics s There is no State nor Seat 1 
more suitable for a Levelry then a Court-Liver)'. Ibid. 5 
From this Levellry I should never have dissented, bad not 
the fulnesse of my Fortunes made me their Enemy. 

t Zievel'Sice. Obs. Also 6 leuell suse. [app. 
from an altered form of the Fr. phr. lever le cttl (see 
Level-coil), in- which assise (seat) was snbsthuted, 
as more decent, for cttl. Skelton’s form may be 
due to association with F. sus up.] »Level- 
COIL. 

1522 Skelton Why not to Court! 139 We haue cast vp 
our w.ar, And made a worthy trewse, With, gup, leuell suse ! 
x6o8 Sylvester Du Bartas it. iv. iv. Decay 41 Ambitious 
hearts do play at Level sice (orig. F. Ces cccurs ambitieux 
iouent au voutc hors^ 

f ievelyi Ohs. rare. In 3 north, levelike. 

[f. Leve V. A- -LT 1.] Credible. 

a X300 E. E, Psalter xC\\. 7 pine wittcnesscs leuelike \MS. 
H. Mikel leuandlic; Lat. credibilia'\ are pai. 
Levelyheede, obs. form of Livelthead. 

Xieven (in 4 Sc. lewine, lewyne, 6-7 leaven), 
clipped f. Eleven and Eleventh. Leventh (in 
4 Sc. lewint, 6 . 5 <:. levint), clipped f. Eleventh. 

• c 137S Sc. Leg. Saints vi. (Thomas) 429 pe lewine is : hat 
cheryte To frend & fa euire haf we. Ibid.vW.^ (Jacobus 
Minor) 477 And pare-for he llewyne lowis of his consent 
tuk with hym. Ibid, xxxii. (Justin) 30 Ais hare.[of] is mad 
mendone in pe lewint distincciqn. 1570 Levins Manip. 69 
Y® Leuenihe, vudcctmits. 1578 in Maitl. Cl. Misc. I. (1840) 

8 The levint bulk of the Amades de Gaule. i6xx Shaks. 
JFint. T, iv. iii. 33 Euery Leauen-weather toddes. 1883 
Jes-SOP in 19/4 Cent. Oct. 591 In Arcady we have an insti- 
tution called 'levens, when the labourers knock off work for 
awhile . . and make pretence of enjoying a social meal [see 
Elevens], 

Iieven, var. Levin sb. and v. ; obs. f. Leaven. 

’t* Le’veness. Obs. Also 5 lefnesse. [app. 
f. Leve v. + -ness.] Faith, confidence. 

c X400 .5“/. A Icxius (I^ud 622) 627 And lered hem her lef- 
nesse. C1440 Promp. Parzu 301/1 Levenesse, or beleve- 
nesse,y7rf«. Levenesse, or grcle iroste. 

Lever (l/”v3j), Forms; 3levere, 4 levor, 
.4-5 levour, 6-8 leaver, 5- lever. [ME. levere, 
levour, a. OF. ^levere, leveotir (F. levettr), agent-n. 
f. lever to raise ; in the sense * lever* recorded only 
once (1487) as Ieveur\ the usual Fr.word is levier 
(recorded from 12th c.) formed on the same vb. 
with different suffix; leviere fern, occurs in the 
14th c.] 

1 , A bar of iron or wood ser\’ing to * prize up * 
or dislodge from its position some heavy or 
firmly fixed object ; a crowbar, handspike, or the 
like. 

In mod. use, this sense is more or less coloured by the 
scientific sense 2, which is alone formally recogniz^ by 
Johnson. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3103 Hii -. cables vette ynowe & 
ladtlren, & leuours & uaste ssoue & drowe. 13.. Coer de 
L. 1935 Ever men bare them up %rith !e^•ours. 1382 Wyclif 
Isa. xxvii. 1 In that dai visiten shal the Lord . . vp on le- 
uyathan, an eddere, a leuour [Vulg. serpentem veetem], 
.1433 ' Lydg. St. Edmund iii. 1202 Oon with a leuour to 
letfie the doore.on.barre, 1481 Caxton Godfrey clxxx. 

265 Other had grete leuers and plente of -ropes and Cordes. 
XSS3 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 2=3 other speakeS, as 


though his woordes had neede to bfee- heaved ‘out with 
leavers. 1642 Fuller Holy fr Prof. St. ii. xxiii, 147 Surely 
so heavy a log needed more levers than one. 1697 Potter 
Antig. Greece in. xx. {1715) 148 The hea\y Ship into the 
Sea they thrust With Leavers. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. i. 36 
As carnages and leavers and scafiblds are in architecture. 
1813 Scott Rokeby i. vi,Then clanking chains and levers tell, 
That o cr the moat the draw-bridge fell, a 1825 Fo'ruv Foe. 
E. Anglia, Leaver, leaver, a lever. i83i S. H. Hodgson 
Outcast Ess. 402 (Hor. Od. m. xxvi) The lever, the bright 
torch, the bow, For laying doors and warders low. 
fig. x83t Society 1, 230 Jealousy is a potent lever for 
■quickening love. 1855 JIotlev Dutch Rep. (1861) II. 433 
The new religion was only a lever by which a few artful 
demagogues had attempted to overthrow the King's au- 
thority, 

t b. gen. A bar, pole, or rod. Ohs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2680 Eldol erl of gloucestre . . Hente 
an stronge leuour. cx320 Sir Bcues 1861 (^is. A) He tok 
a leuour in is bond, And forth to the gate he wood, c 1400 
Ywaine ff Gaxv. 2386 The geant .. bar a levor of yren 
ful Strang. ^1530 Ld. Berners /i r/4. Lyt. Btyt. (1814)366 
Gonemar helde in bothe hys handes a gret leuer, wher- 
with he layd on ainonge those knyghtes. 1609 Bible 
(Douay) Numb. xiit. 24 They culte of a branch with the 
grapes therof, which two men carried upon a leaver. 1613 
V\i^C'UK% Pilgrimeige (1614) 504 Fish-shells. .so great that 
t;vo strong men with a leaver can scarse draw one of them 
after them. 


2 . Mechanics. Adopted as the name for that type 
of ‘simple machine’ which is exemplified in the 
“lever’ (sense i). It consists of a rigid structure 
of any shape (a straight bar being the normal 
form), fixed at one point called the fulcrum, and 
acted on at two other points by two forces, tending 
lo cause it to rotate in opposite directions round 
the fulcrum.. 

The force which is regarded as intended lo be resisted by 
the use of the lever is called the weight, and the force 
which is applied for this purpose is called the power. 
Levers are said to be of the first, second, or third kind or 
order Recording as the fulcrum, the weight, or the power 
is in the midmost position of the three. 

1648 Wilkins Math. Mag. i.iv.20 The second Mechanical 
faculty is the Leaver. 1710 J, Clarke Rohanlt's Nat. 
Phil, (1729) I. 43 Two Bodies hung at the Ends of a Balance 
or Leaver. 1803 J. Wood Princ. Meek. iv. The Lever is 
an inflexible rod, moveable upon a point which is called the 
fulcrum. x8i2-i6 Playfair Nat. Phil, (1819) I. 117 Let A 
and B be two given weight.*, applied to the ends of the 
arms of a lever, 1829 Nat. Philos., Mechanics n. iii. § 13. 6 
(U. K. S.) If the power be in the middle, it is a lever of the 
third kind. 1837 Whewcll Hist. Induct. Set. (1857) 1. 186 
Archimedes had established the doctrine ofthe lever. x84t 
T. IL Jones Anim, Kingd. 168 The levers attached to the 
jaws are five long and slender processes. 1851 Carpenter 
Matt. Phys. (ed. 2) 172 The hard envelopes . . serve, like 
the bones of the Vertebrata, as levers by which the motor 
powers of the muscles are more advantageously employed. 

3 . Special applications, a. A roof-beam of 
naturally curved timber, forming one of the couples 
or principals supporting the roof {obs. exc. diall). 
b. Steam-engine, f {a) ■=■ Beam 1 1 {obs^ ; (/^) 
a starting-bar. C. The piece by which the barrel 
of a breech-loader is opened, d. In Dentistry and 
« Elevator 2. In Midwifery = VEcnis 
(Syd.S'oc. Lex.), e. The first row of a fishing-net, 
f. Slio'rt for lever-watch. 

a. 1481-2 in Charters Fjnchale (Surtees) p. ccclv, Pro. . 
meremio empto pro j lever in teneniento Roberti Jabson. 

b. 1758 Fitzgerald in Phil. Trans. L. 727 The lever of 
the fire-engine \i.e. steam-engine] works up and down alter- 
nately. 1836 Hebert Eugin. <5- Mech. Encycl. II. 702 The 
attendant pushes the handle or lever which he holds. 

C. x88i (see lever-pin]. 

d. 1846 Brittan tr, Malgaipie's Man. Oper. Surg. 74 
With the Lever , — Its extremity is passed between two 
teeth, a sound and the decayed one, or a sound one and 


a Slump. 

e. 1884 J. Paton in Encycl. Brit. XVII. 359A« 

4 . attrib. and Comb. a. with sense ‘ belonging 
to a lever*, as Icver-ac/uation, -edge, -pin', also 
lever-like adj. b. with sense ‘acting as a lever, 
•worked by a lever*, as lever-brace, ‘corkserrw, 
-drill, -hoist, -jack, -knife, -pallet, -pendtdum, 


'>ress, -punch, -shears, -spar, -valve. 

1889 G. Findlay Eng . Railway 79 The frame . . known as 
ever actuation, i860 All Year Round lio. 57. 162 I he 
ever corkscrew gavea zest to his wine. 1884 F. [. Britten 
^atcli 4- Clockm. 207 “Lever Edges .. are polished in a 
ring tool. 1867 J. Maccrecor I 'ey. Alone 41 The pantry 
beside them with .. pepper . . mustard, corkscrew, and 
ever-knife for preserved meat tins, i^x Atkinson < 2 / 

iant Killers 190 The steel point of Sir Jack’s Staff was in- 
rted beneath it, and “lever-like pressure applied. 1825 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanicyt\S)\e. centre of the lever- 
diet. .is in a right line between the centre of 
heel and the centre of the verge. Ihd. 526 In l^hicou- 
mdulum the ball was adjustable by levers, thence ca ed 
e “lever pendulum. i88x Greener 2^ 

It the “lever pin on top of lever. 1873 W . Cor\ Lett. <5- 
rttls. (1807) 316 The *lever-spar of a water-Iiit. 

5. Special combs.: lever-beam 

ee Beam rf.i ii) ; lever-board, -bridge (6« 

lots.) ; lever-engine, +(«) 

.) = (1S76 in Kn.ght 

,d in later Diets.): lever ‘nne,i™ 

abtnj), an escapement in ^ 

:tiveen the pallet and the ha pallets and 

eons of two levers, one attached o = 

Jother to the b.alanee staff (Britten) ; _lev er-fly, 
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a punching machine worked by a fly-wheel and a 
lever; lever-frame U,S,, ‘ in a railroad hand-car, 
a wooden frame shaped somewhat like a letter A, 
which supports the lever-shaft and lever on the 
platform* Z?zVA) ; lever-man O'.S,, one 

employed to work the levers in a railway signal- 
box ; lever watcli, a watch with a lever escape- 
ment; lever-wood, the Virginian hop-hombeam 
or ironwood, Ostr)'a Virginica {Treas. Got, 1866). 

1824 R. Stuart Hist. Steam Engine 159 As the *Iever- 
beam was dismissed, he communicated the motion to the 
paddle-wheels by a rod and crank attached to the piston. 
1823 P. Nicholson Pract, Build. 587 *Lever’boarth^ a set 
of boards, parallel to each other, so connected together that 
they may be turned to any angle, for the admission of more 
or less air or light; or so as to lap upon each other and 
exclude both. 2853 Sir H. Douglas Milit. Bridges 312 
That which is called a ‘Lever Bridge is made by cutting 
dov^m trees, and sinking the huts of them in^ the barik^on 
each side sufficiently deep that the parts which are buried 
may exceed in weight those which are out of the ground. 
1744 Desaguliers Experim. Philos. The ^Leaver 

Engine, often call’d Newcomen’s. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 
303/2 ‘Lever-escapement. 1884 F. J. Britten If^a/ch ^ 
Clockni. 141 The Lever Escapement, .is generally preferred 
for pocket watches 1831 J. Holland Manu/. Metal I. 131 
The holes .. are punched in the metal by the assistance of 
W’hat the boiler makers call a ‘lever fly. Daily Netns 

12 Jan. 6/2 A saving .. has been effected in the wages of 
‘lever men. 1848 Chambers's Inform, I. 285/2 Ibe ‘lever 
watch is so named from the .iver escapement of Mudge. 

,t IiB’ver, shf Obs, rare^^. [f. Leve + -Enl.] 
« Believer. 

CZ340 Cursor M. (Trin.) 18719 pe leuer \Colt, and Gstt. 
truand] & J>e baptized bojie Shulde be saued from alle lope. 

1 ] Lever, sbp Obs, rare—^, [Fr. : see Levee 
sb,‘-^] = Levee 2. 

1742 Mtss Robinson in Mrs. Delany's Lett, (1861) 11, 191 
We do not appear at Phoabus’s Lever. 

Lever (If vai), v. [f. Lever j^.i] 

L intr. To apply a lever ; to work with a lever. 
1856 Kane Arct. Expi. II. ji. 31 It was all in vain that 
Hans and I., lifted, levered, twisted and pulled. 1897 
Daily Netus 16 Mar. 6/5 They delved, and levered, and 
sweated. 

2 . irans, a. To lift, push, or otherwise move 
with or as with a lever ; also with along, away, 
out, over, up, b. To bring into a specified con- 
dition by applying a lever. 

2876 Preece & SiVEWRiGHT Telegraphy 209 The bottom of 
the jjole being ‘ levered ’ out of the ground. 1882 J efferies 
Bezus 1 . 1 . IX He began to lever the raft along. 1887 Bar- 
iso-Gould Gaverocks I. vi. 8g, I flung with such force that 
I levered the boat away, x8gx Miss Dowie Girl in Karp. 
vi. 75, 1 levered up an eyelid with difficulty. 1896 Daily 
ChroH. 15 Aug. 9^3 On no account should the canoe be 
levered with one end of the pole on the ground. 1898 Daily 
Nexus xo May 5/3 The concrete fell and levered the pier 
over. 1898 Cycling 77 By passing a bar through the frame . . 
and levering it straight. 

Jig. 1^0 Graphic ix Ocj. 406/1 He seeks this by levering 
out of his place his best friend. 

Hence lowering vhl. sb. Also attrib. 
j8f^ Mrs. Whitnev Jf^e Girls x. (1878) 174 A few more 
vigorous strokes, and a little smart levering, and the nails 
loosened. 2897 Daily Neius 3 Nov, 6/6 Snapped off by 
means of some powerful levering tool. 

Lever, obs. f. Liver sb, Liver v., to deliver. 
Lever, obs, var. liever, compamtive of Lief a. 
Leverage (Irvsred^ij'. [f. Lever -}--age.] 

1 . The action of a lever; the arrangement by 
wliich lever-power is applied; v\^o cotter, a system 
of levers. 

1724 Land. Gitz. No. 6273/^ An Engine.., which ..bj’' 
means of a Leveridge and an Horizontal Fly,, .can Raise. . 
Water. ^ 1839 R. S. Robinson Naut, Steam Eng. 99 It re- 
solves itself into a system of Jev’erage. 1884 rr. Loises 
Logic 258 The length of leverage must vary inversely as the 
strength of the force. 

2 . The power of a lever ; the mechanical advan- 
tage g.iined by the use of a lever. Leverage of a 
force (see quot. 1830). 

i83o^KATnR & Lardner Mech. x. 135 The distance of the 
direction of a force from the axis is sometimes c-alled the 
leverage of the force, 1845 Todd & Bowman Phys. Auai. 
1 . 146 The extension of the os calcis. .affords a con«iiderable 
leverage to the mu.scles of the calf of the leg. 7860 O. W. 
Holmes Elsie K. xvi. (1891) 221 Leverage is everything. 
1879 G. Macdonald Sir Gibbie 11. xiii. 224 The stream 
worked at the roots, and the wind laid hold of him with 
fierce leverage. 1882 A'/iozuledge No. 19. 403/2 The actual 
leverage incre;ises as A W is increased, supposing the oar’s 
length to remain unchanged. 

b. fg. Advantage for accomplishing a purpose ; 
increased power of action. 

1858 Gladstone Homer III. 113 The leverage of this 
siraighifonvard speech. .producer an initial movement to- 
ward-i concession on the part of the great hero. x868 H elfs 
Reatmah v. (1876) 86 And it will be putting additional 
leverage into his hands. 1883 Contemp. Rev. Dec. 790 With 
recard to such men the morafist has no leverage whatever, 

3 . ailrib. 

1838 Pon A, G. Pym Wks. 1864 IV. 162 A vast leverage 

power was obmined. 1851 H. SrEriiEss Z?!*. c/^/wTr«/(c(l. 2) 
1. 25B/1 lliis bend gives a leverage power to the handle, 
when the graip is us^ lolift rank wet litter. 

Loveray, -ey, levero, obs. forms of Lfs’ery, 
Leveret (lewaret). Forms: 6 loveretto, 
loav-, lyvoret, 7 loverit, lovorot, levart, -et, 


-it, 5- leveret, [ad. OF. levrete, levrette, dim. 
of levre (F. lievre) hare.] 

1 , A young hare, strictly one in its first year. 

14-. Voc, in Wr.-Wuleker 592/22 Z.r/KScr////f, a leveret. 
1544 Phaf.r Regim. Lx/e(rs5$i H vj b, The rnawe of a yong 
leuerelte with the iuice of plantaine, is excedinge profitable. 
2607 Topsl'LL jponrf. Beasts {7t$8) 2ji In ancient time, if 
the Hunters had taken a young Leverit, they let her go 
^gain in the honour of Diana- x688 J. Clayton in Phil. 
7>rT«f. XVni. 123, 1 have seen Leverets there with the 
white spot in the Head, which the Old ones have not. 
1759 Johnson Idler No. 8t p6 (ItJ is the claim .. of the 
vulture to the leveret, 1814 Cary Dante's Inf xxiii. 36 
More fell They shall pursue us, than the savage hound 
Snatches the leveret. 1835 Grimshawe Life Couper (1865) 
35/2 On his expressing a wish to divert himself by rearing a 
singleleveret,. ,his neighbours supplied him with three. 

t 2 . transf. and Jig. a. A pet, a mistress, b. 
A spiritless person. Obs. 

16x7 S. Collins Def. B/. Ely {\^8) 54 Theres a Leuite 
of the lesuits, or a prettie leuorite rather, to .sucke a Kings 
heart-blood in time. 3630 Lennard \x.CkarroiC s IPisd. iii. 
iii. § 28 (1670I 371 Arrogant Boasters,, . leverets in dangers. 
1637 Shirley Gamester i, Some wife will bid her husband’s 
leveret.*; ivelcome. 2640 Dif. Neivcastle Country CapL n. 
i. (3649) 23 You meane, one wenebe betweene -us too is 
nothing; I know a hundred Leveretts. 

3. alirib . : leveret-skin, a Japanese glaze applied 
to ceramic ware, supposed to resemble leveret’s 
fur. (In recent Diets.) 

Iievero(c)k, -ucke, bbs. forms of Lauk 

1. e *vers, Obs. exc. dial. Also i leefer, l©b(e)r, 

5 levre. [OE. iafer.l (See quot. 1S79.) 

C725 Corpus Gloss. 1823 Scirpea, corisc, leber. rxooo 
Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 278/29 Sciipta {read Scirpea\ latfer. 
rxooo TElfric Voc. ibid. 138/30 Pints, gladiolus, lafcr. 
c 1000 Sax. Lcechd. I. 382 Geniin la;fre neoSowearde, c 1450 
A tphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 72 Gladiolus,. glaiol, anglice 

leure. 1578 Lyte Dodoeus ii. .xH. 199 The wilde yellow 
Iris is now called .. in English Lauers or Leuers. 1879 
Britten & Holland Ptant-n. 304 Lrt^ers...^ name applied 
by Lyte.. to Iris Fseudacorus, L.; but oestowed on ‘any 
sword-bladed plant’. 

Laves, obs. Sc. pi. of Leaf. 

fLe’vesel. Obs, Forms: 4 le(e)fsel, leves- 
selle, levecel, 4-5 levesel, 5 leef-sele, levesell, 
lef-sale, lefe sal(e. [? repr. OE. *Ut 7 fsele, f. liaf 
Leaf + site hall ; cf. Sw. I'dfsal, La. Ipysal."] A 
bower of leaves ; a canopy or lattice. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. C. 448 Such a lefsel of lof neuer lede 
hade. CX386 Chaucer Reeve's T, 143 The cleikes hors 
ther as it stood ybounde Behynde the MiKe, vnder a lefsel. 
— Pars. T. f 337 As the gaye leefsel atte 'I’auerne is signe 
of the wyn that is in the Celer, 01400 Dcstr, Troy 337 
A playne, Full of floures .. With lef-sales vppon lofie lustie 
and faire, Folketo refresshe for falntyng of hete. 01x420 
Hoccleve De Reg, Priuc. 600 To Bachus signe & to )>e 
leuesel His you^e him halih. ^1440 Promp. Parv. 300/2 
Levecel be-forne a wyndowe, or other place, umbracutum. 
1480 Caxton Chrou. Eng. ccxxii. 2x5 She hath the keyes 
and leith hem vnder the leuesell of the bed vnto the morow, 

t Levet 1. Obs. rare. [f. leve (Leave w.i) + 
-ET.] Only pi. Leavings, fragments. 

1528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 80 When they have eaten jmowe. 

Then gadder tbej^ vp their levettis. Ibid. p8 The best 
meate awaye they carve. , . Then proll the servynge officers 
, . so that their levettis are but thynne. 

t Levet 2. obs. Also 7 levett, 7-8 levit(t. 
f?ad. It. levata ‘the name of a march vpon a 
Drumme and Trumpet in time of warre ’ (Florio), 
f. levare to raise.] A trumpet call or musical 
strain to rouse soldiers and others in the morning. 

a 2623 Tletchf.r Donb. Marriage II. t. Come sirs, a queint i 
Levet. [Trump, a level.] To waken our brave Generali. 
1656 W. Meredith Ntn'r. Passages Irel. in 8/4 Rep. Hist. 
M.SS, Comm. App. 6cx>/i The enemy. .were some distance | 
from vs sounding levitts for joy of there supposed victory, 
a 2687 Cotton //T«/rr xxxii. roeins (1689) 640 'i'he ^olian 
Trumpetters By their Hoarse Levels, do declare That the 
bold General Rides there, 1705 S. Sewall Diary 1 Jan. 
(1879) II. 321 Col. Hobbey’s Negro. .sends in .. to have 
leave to give me a Levit and wish me a merry new year, 

Levetenaunt, obs, form of Lieutenakt, 

Levey, Leveyne, obs. forms ofLEVEE, Leaves’. 

Leviable (le-viab’l), a. Also 6-9 levyabi©. 
[f. Levy v. -f -able.] 

L Of a doty, tax, etc. : That may be levied. 

3484 J. PASTONin Poston Lett. HI. 313 All syche money 
as is not levyablc of dj^ers of the seyd fermors andlenauntes. 
xssz Act 4 Heti.VIII,c.7^% SThesame some. .[shall be] 
due & levyablc imtnediatly uppon demaunde hade and 
denyed. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIH, c. 46 The sayd yerely 
tenth, that u’as ,, due and leuiable to the kinges x-se. 2622 
Bacon Hen. K//.Mor. & Hist. Wks. (i860) 409 To make 
lhe_ sums which any person had agreed to pay, ..to be 
leviable by course of law. 2752 Carte Hist. Eng. HI. 815 
An aid , . due to the croivn for the marriage of a king’s 
eldest daughter and Iev>*able from the time she attained 
the age of seven years. ^ 2861 All Vrar Riyund 27 July 417 
The amount of rates leviable under the Sewers Act. .is now 
unlimited. 2881 Standard 16 June 3/4 The import duties 
now leviable in France upon live stock and agricultural 
produce. 2899 Daily News 26 May 3/1 The levyable ex- 
penses of a borough. 

2 . a. Of a person: That may be called upon for 
payment of a contribution. 

1897 Daily News 25 Sept. 5/x The number of leviable 
members is over 60,000. 

b. U.S, Of a thing: That may be levied upon, 
capable of being seized in execution. 

(In recent U.S. Diets.) 


+ Le'viate, V. Ohs, rare-K [f. late L. levidl-, 
ppl. stem of Icvidrc, f. Icvis light.] trans. To re- 
lieve *= Alleviate 2. 

*545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde iv. vi. (1552) 346 b, 
oft wasshing shal .. leuyate and lyghten the head with al 
the senses therin contayned. 

Leviathan (lfv3ra>an). Forms: 4-6 levya* 
than, (4 -ethan), 5 lyvyatan, -on, 5- leviathan, 
[a. L. (Vulg.) leviaikan, a. Heb. in'Vi livydthdn. 

Some scholars refer the word to a root Tvh Idvd^ = Arab. 
larvn^ to twist (cf. rrtV livyd^>, conjecturally rendered 
‘ wreath ’) ; others think it adopted from some foreign laog.) 
1 . The name of some aquatic animal (real or 
I imaginary) of enormous size, frequently mentioned 
in Hebrew poetr)^ 

2382 Wyclif fob xl[i.] 20 [ox] Whether mnist thou drawen 
out leuyethan with an hoc? 1535 Coverdale Ps. ciii[i,} 26 
There is that Leulathan, whom thou hast made, to take his 
pastyme therin. 1555 E den Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 53 The 
greale serpente of the sea Leui.athan, to haue suche dominion 
in the Ocean. 1591 Spenser Vis. JVorhls Van. 62 Thebuge 
Leuiathan, dame Natures wonder. 2667 Milton P. 4. vii, 
432 Leviathan, Hugest of living Creatures, on the Deep 
Stretcht like a Promontorie. 2723 Young Last Day i. 35 
Leviathans but heave their cumb’rous mail, It makes a tide. 
2725 PopEOdyss. XII. 119 She [Scylla] makes the huge levia- 
than her prey. 

b. transf , ; esp. =a ship of huge size. 

[fxSox Campbell Battle of the Baltic ii, Like leviathans 
afloat.] 1826 J. Scott Vis, Paris (ed. 5) pr They [floating 
baths], .stretch their long sprawling forms on the water, like 
so many painted Leviathans. 2828 Byron Ch. Har. iv. 
clxxxi, The oak leviathan.s. ^ 2858 Bright Sp., Reform 21 
Dec. (1876) 3x2 Your splendid river, bearing the leviathans 
of noble architecture, constructed on it.s banks. 3892 Scff- 
LING Land of the Broads (ed. 2) 33 These immense winged 
leviathans [wherries]. 

c. fig. A man of vast and formidable power or 
enormous wealth. 

2607 Dekker Knts. Conjur. (3842) 60 The lacquy of this 

g reat leuiathan promisde he should be maister. cib^o 
ANDERSON AVr*;//. II. 3T0 So can the Lord deal .. with the 
great , , leviathans of the world. 2782 Pennant ycum. 
Chester to Lond. 96 The leviathan who swallowed these 
manors, was Sir William Paget. 2796 Burke Let. Nolle 
Lord wks. Vlll. 35 The duke of Bedford is the leviathan 
among all the creatures of the crown. 2839 De Quiscey 
Recoil. Lakes 'NVs. 2862 1 1, 255 A legal contest with «o 
potent a defendant as this leviathan of two counties. 3884 
Punch X Mar. 97/1 Punters, plungers, leviathans, little men. 

t 2 . (After Isa. xxvii. i.) The great enemy of God, 
Satan. Obs, 

^ [1382 Wyclif Isa. .v.xvii, 1 In that dal viselen shal the Lord 
in his barde swerd, vp on leuyathan, .. a crookid wounde 
serpent.) ^ c 2^00 Desir. Troy 4423 This fende was the first l>at 
felle for his pride.. ]?atlyuyatonUcald. 2422-20 LvDC.CAri^w. 
Troy II, xvii, The vile serpent the Leuiathan. 1447 BoKEJf* 
HAM Seyniys (Ro.xb.) 150 By the envye deceyvyd of h>’S 
epmy Clepyd serpent behemot orlevyathan. 2595 B. Barnes 
Spir. Sonu. li, Breake thou the jawes of olde Levyiitban, 
Victorious Conqueror ! 

8. Used by Hobbes for: The organism ofpoUtical 
society, the commonwealth. .(See quot. 1651.) 

2652 Hobbes /. evAzM. (1839) 358 The multitude sp united 
in one ^person, is called a (Commonwealth. ..This Is the 
generation of that great Leviathan, or rather, to speak 
more reverently, of that mortal god, to which we owe under 
the immortal God, our peace and defence. 2657 R. Lico.v 
Barbadoes ao What it is that makes up .. harmony in that 
Leviathan, a well governed Commonwealth. 2690 Locke 
lixtm. Und. i. iii. (1695) 17 An Hobbist .. will answer; 
Because . . the Leviathan will punish you, if you do not. 
1724 Mandeville Fab. Bees (1725) 1. 195 The gods have .. 
design’d that millions of you, when well joyn’d together, 
should compose the strong Leviathan. 

4 . attrib, passing into adj. with sense : Huge, 
monstrous. 

2624 Middleton Game at Chess ii. it, This leviathan- 
scandal that lies rolling Upon the crj’stal waters of devolion. 
*75 * H, Walpole Lett. (1B46) II. 398, I had suspected that 
this leviathan hall mu'-t have devoured half the other 
chambers. x86i A. Smith Med. Stud. 12 He has dmy 
chronicled every word ..in his leviath-an note-book. 189* 
W. Beatty-Kincston luteviper, v. 32 The leviathan uqwr 
interests. 

Hence Iievi-atha'nic a,, huge as a leviathan. 

2848 Tait's Mng. XV. 789 The’ leviathanic railway that 

-^iretches out it.s fins amongst its contemporaries like Captain 
M'f^hae’s sea-serpent. .. 

t Levia'tion. Obs. [f. Levy v, : see -atiok.J 
The le\'ying of a tax ; Q\\:i%\-coiicr. a tax. 

*538 St. Papers Hen. V/J/, II. 544 We desire and pjjy 
youe to be now . . diligent in the leviation thereof. 

Treat. E. India Trade 30 They., settle a T.tn, 
they call Leviations, upon the Trade. Ibid. 37 How snaii 
they maintain, .them? By Levialions upon Goods. 

Levice’Uular, a. [f. L. levi-s smooth + CEl- 

LULAii.] Consisting of smooth muscular fibre. 

(In recent Diets.) 

Levie, obs. form of Leavy. 

Levier (le^visi). Also 5, 8-9 levyer, 6 leavier. 

[f. Levy v. + -eu l.] One who levies (in senses 01 
the vb.). 

2494 Faijvan Chron. vii. 436 Of this taxe to be 
gaderers was assygned y pryncypall men of th®. 
townes, x6xx Ftonio, Liuellaiore, a leauicr or *’^**^t ‘ 
t.nxes or fines. 2656 Prvnnf. Rights Eng. Freemen 
Levier of them [jc. taxes], or imprisoncr of refu^ieis of * “L ' 
2701 De Y ok Pinver People Misc. (3703) 136 You Pf® ''Lr 
Levyers of our Taxes, 2832 Gen. P. Thompson 
( 1842) I. 4S2 Here is a distinct levying of war against tn 
King's people; officers pointed out on whom the 
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think dependence can be placed. 1885 Stevenson Dyna- 
>;/»V^^203TheIevyersofa..war. 1888 R. DowuNC 
GoldW. xlv. 7, I am not a levier of blackmail. 

ILevigable (le’vigab’l), a, [ad. med.L. 
bilts, f. lh)igarc (see Levigate v.).] fa. That 
can be polished. Ods. b. That can be reduced to 
powder, i-are""^. 

1670 KvELyti Po/fiotta viii. 24 Useful is the Pear-Tree., 
for Its excellent colour’d Timber, hard and levigable .. 
especially for Stools, Tables [etc.]. 1830 Browning Chrisltfi. 
Eve xviii, Dust and ashes levigable. 

Obs, fad. late L. 

pa. pple. of Jevigare^ f. levis light.] Lightened. 

1531 Elyot Gov. 1. iii, His labours beinge leuigate and 
made more tollerable. 

levigateCle’vigf't),/^//. Bot.z^nd.Eni. Also 
leevigate. [ad. L. levigdt-iis, pa. pple. of li^igdre 
(see next).] Smooth as if polished. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV, 269 Le^dgaU {Lxvi^aiei)^ 
without any partial elevations or depressions. x88o in Gray 
Struct. Dot. 418/1. 

Levigate (le’vig^'t), v. Also erron. lev-, ff. 
L. Ibjigdi-, ppl. stem of levigdre to make smooth, 
f. iPuis (sometimes erron. l?evis) smooth.] 

1 1. trails. To make smooth ; to polish. Ohs, 
x6ia WooDAtL Sur^. Mate Wks. (1653) 70 White starch. . 
levig.ateth the parts exa'^perated. 1620 Venner Via. Recta 
vii. 121 By reason of their lenifying and detersiue faculty, 
[they] . . leuigate the roughnesse of the winde-pipe. 1630 
Fuller Pisgah 410 A stone turned, rolled, and tossed about, 
to smooth, and levigate every side thereof. 1676 Boyle 
Neiv Exper. 11. in Phil, Trans. XI. 805 To enable them, 
by the help of Gravity, ..to levigate. .or polish each others 
surfaces. 1791 Cowper Odyss. xii. 95 No mortal man might 
climb it or descend .. For it is levigated as by art. i8xx 
Self Instructor 536 Bran, .levigates its surface. 1826, 1833 
[see Levigated ppt. a.]. 

•i* b. in immaterial sense. Obs. 

1650 Fuller Pisgah iir. i. 31.J The turning of a tender 
melting B. into a surly rigid R. ts not to levigate or mollifie 
but to make the name harder in pronunciation. 1794 Alps. 
Piozzi Synon. I. 374 Such a soul levigated by prosperity 
soon mounts into airiness of temper. 

2. To reduce to a fine smooth powder; to rub 
down ; to make a smooth paste of (^'ith some 
liquid). 

X694 Sawton Bate's Dispens. (1713) 334/1 Levigate it upon 
a Marble, till it becomes an impalpable Powder. 1718 
Quincy Compi, Disp. 18: Some have got the Art of levigat- 
ing the testaceous Powders. 1782-3 W. F. hlABTYN Geog. 
Mag. 1 . 9 Levigating it with the oil of sweet almonds. 1802 
A. Ellicott Jrnl, 11803) 243 Shells, and other calcareous 
matter, levigated by the fiiction of the particles. 1807 T. 
Thomson Chem, (ed. 3) II. 3x5 It is sumcient to levigate 
them with water to obtain them very white. 1824 Mech, 
Mag. No. 30. 32 Machinery for Levigating or Grinding 
Colours.. 289^ Smiles y. IVedgiooodW. 13 This clay, care- 
fully levigated,, .yielded a red ware. 
pig. x868 Browning Rins'fy Bk, 1. 1153 He.. makes logic 
levigate the big crime small 
Hence Xie'vigating vbl, sh, (attrib.) and pj^t. a. 
xyto T. Fuller Pham/. Extemp. 272 A Levigating 
Lohoch. /X790 Imison Sch. Art ii. 67 Mix it with a levi- 
gating knife with spirits of wine. 18x2-16 J. Smith Pano- 
rama SeJ. J^ Art II. 787 The glue is then to be put warm 
on a levigating slone, and kneaded with quicklime. 

Ije'vigated, ppl. a. [f. Levigate v. + -ed i.] 
fl. Made smooth ; polished. Obs. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man i. 29 The outer syde of Radius is 
rounde, and leuigated. xBoi Fuseli in Lect. Paint, i. (1848) 
350 A board, or a levigated plane of wood, metal, stone, or 
some prepared compound. 1826 Kirby & Si'. Entomol. 1 II. 
XXX. 250 The eye-cases, .surrounded on their Inner side by 
a crescent-shaped Isevigated piece. 1833 Kirby Hab. .J- Inst. 
Ani/n. I. vi. 208 The base is concave so as to play upon the 
levigated centre of the above protuberance. 

2. Finely powdered; reduced to a smooth con- 
sistency. 

1641 French Distill, iii. (1651) 81 Take of ihis levigated 
Lime xo ounces. 1732 Arbuthnot (1735) 67 The 

Chyle is white, as consisting.of Salt, Oil and Water of our 
Food, much levigated or smooth. 1766 Smollett Trav. 70 
Our porcelain seems to be a partial vitrification of levigated 
flint and fine pipe clay. 1823 J. Badcock Dorn. Amusem. 
63 Finely levigated chlorate .. of potash. i88x J. Geikie 
Preh. Europe 161 The finely-levigated material derived from 
the grinding of glaciers. 

Levigation(levig^!*j3n). Pharmacy. [ad.L. 
levtgdtidn-eniy n. of action f, lev{gdre.\ The action 
of Levigate v. ; * the trituration or rubbing down 
of a substance in a mortar or on a slab, with suffi- 
cient moisture to make it soft * {Syd. Soc. Lex.'), 
X47X Ripley Comp. Alch. i. in Ashm. (1652) 133 Then of 
thy Water make Ayre by Levygacyon. 161* Woodall 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 272 Levigalion is the reduction of 
any hard and ponderous matter by comminution, and dili- 
gent contusion into fine powder, like AIcooI. 1718 Quincy 
Comfil. Disf>. XT Either by the Mortar, or by Levigation 
upon a Marble. 1833 T. Holland Maniif. Metal\\. x. 246 
The mo'it ancient mills were undoubtedly those in which 
the method of levigation was rudely employed. 1879 Rutlcy 
Stud. Rocks viii. 73 In such crude examinaiions le%igation 
may occasionally be advantageous. 1883 W. Roberts 
Urin.pts. II. iii. (ed. 4) 325 They were easily separated from 
the urine by levigalion and decantation. 

Levill, obs. form of Level. 

Levin (le*vin), sb. arch. Forms: 3-5 levene, 
4leyven, leivin, 5 levyn, 5-6 lewyn(e, 6 leav’n, 
3-7>. 9 leven, levin. [ME. /eve/t{e, of obscure 
origin. 

•By some conjectured to represent an unrecorded ON. or 


OE. cognate of ON. leiptr fern., lightning ; but this is very 
doubtful. Phonetic laws as known at present do notallow 
of connecting ME. levene with MSw. Ijugmelder {mod. Sw. 
Ijung-)^ lyghna, Da. lyndld, lightning, Da. lyne^ to lighten ; 
these words are cogn, w, 012 . Levc, and ultimately with 
Light jA] 

Lightning; a flash of lightning; also, any bright 
light or flame. 

c 1230 Gen. <5- Ex. 3265 Dhunder, and leuene . . God sente 
on 3 at bird, a 1300 Cursor M. 22477 F® stems wit h^'ir 
leman \Gi>tt. lemand] leuen. C1300 Havetok 2690 And forth 
rith al so leuin fares. ^1386 Chaucer IVi/c's Prol. 277 
With wilde thonder dynt and firy leuene Moole thy welked 
nekke he to-broke. X390 Gower Con/. III. 77 The thonder 
with his fyri levene So cruel was upon the hevene. 14x2-20 
Lyoc. Citron. Troy I. il, Out of whose mouthe, leuen and 
wylde fyre, Lyke a flawme euer biased out. CX460 Toivne- 
ley Mysi. xiii. 650 All the wod on a leuyn me thoght that 
he gard .Appere. 1494 Fabyan Citron, vii. ccxxvii. 255 Out 
of the east parte appered a great leuyn or beam of bryght- 
nes. 13x3 Douglas AEneis vii. Prol. 10 All thocht he be 
the hart and lamp of hevin, Forfeblit wolx his lemand giltly 
lewyne, Throw the declyning of his large round speir. 1394 
Carew Tasso (i88x) 109 Mars he resembles thee, when from 
fift heau’n Thou comst down gulrt with ire and ghastly 
leau'n. XS96 Spenser P. Q. v. vi. 40 As when the flashing 
Levin haps to light Vppon two stubborne oakes. 1647 H. 
More Song of Soul 11. i. 1. xxii, Swift as the levin from the 
sneezing skie. x8c8 Scott Marm. 1. xxiii, The Mount, 
where Israel heard the law, *Mid thunder-dint, and flashing 
levin, And shadows, mists, and darkness, given. x8sx 
Longf. Gold. Leg. v. At Sea, See! from its summit the 
lurid levin Flashes downward. 1855 Singleton Virgil 
348, I would that . . the almighty sire Would hurl me with 
his leven to the shades. xMo Swinburne Songs^ Spring-, 
tides^ Gard. Cymodoce 90 The leaping of the lamping levin 
afar. 

b. atlrib. and Comh.^ as levin-holt, -brand 

brand), -jire, -flame \ levin-darting srd], 

• 1820 Scott Monast. ii, * God-a-mercy. my little •levin- 
bolt,' said Stawarib. x8^ Conington jEneid vr. (1873) 200 
T'he levin-bolt’s authentic fire. <2x599 Spenser P. Q. vir. 
vi. 30 And eft his burning *levin-brond in hand he tooke. 
1803 Scott Last Minsir. vi. xxv. Resistless flash’d the 
levin-brand. 1847 C. Bronte /. Eyre Pref. (2nd ed.), Some 
of those . , over whom he flashes the levin-brand of his de- 
nunciation. 1805 Scott Last Alinstr. iv. xvin, They were 
not arm’d like England’s .sons. But bore the •leWn-darting 
guns. 1820 — Ivoithoe xxxii, Crash after crash, as with 
wild thunder-dints and *levin-fire. 18x3 — Rokebys, xxxiil, 
Like wolves before the ‘levin flame. x866 T. B. Rose tr, 
Ovids Met. 220 The leven flame Forth from his eyes, forth 
from his nostrifs came. 

tLe'viu, V. Obs, p. Levij? si.] inir. To 
lighten, emit flashes of light or lightning. Also 
irans, with cognate object. 

13.. E. E. Psalter cxliii. 7 Leuen brightnesses [Vulg. 
fulgura cor/tscationem). e 1400 Desir. Troy 7723 His Ene 
leuenaund with light as a low fyn. 14.. Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 665/7 Futgurat, Icwnes. c X440 Promp. Parv. 
304/x Lyghtenyn, or leuenyn, coruscat. f/dmino. 1483 [see 
Levinisg vbl, fAj. X530 Palscr. 6(^/2 It leveneth, as the 
lygtenyng dothe. -. Dyd you nai se U leven right nowe? 
Hence f Lo’vining ppl. a, 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Cant. 510 In shynynge of H 
leuenand spere, c 1400 Destr. Troy 1988 With a leuenyng 
light as a low fyre. 

Iieviner, corrupt form of Limeb, kind of hound. 

Leving, obs. form of Livixc. 

+ Leviningr vbl, sb. Ohs, Forms : 2-4 levell- 
ing, 4 levynynge, levennyng, 5 leyfnyng, 
lewenynge. [f. Levin v. + -ikg^.] Lightning. 
Also, the bright flashing of any light. 

a X300 Cursor M. 533 Wynd J»at blaws o loft, O quilk es 
thoner and leuening Jedd. a 1340 Hampole Psalter Ixxvi. 
18 pi Ieu>Tiyngis shanc til pe erth. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xxxi. 139 With grele thunders and Icuennynges and hidou.s 
tempeslez, c X400 Vsvaine 6' daw. 377 In my face the 
levening smate. c 1400 Melayne 815 The levenynge of [hair] 
baners clere Lyghtenes all pat lande. X4B3 Catk, Angl. 215/1 
To Levyn or to smytte with y* lewenynge. 

attrib. a 1^7 Surrey AEneid 11. 853 Sins that the sire of 
Gods and king of men Sirakc me with thonder, and with 
leuening blast. 

Levir (Irvaj). Anthropology* [a. L. levir 
brolhcr-in-law; a common Aryan word = Skr. 
devar, Gr. Saijp, Lilh. deveri-s, OS!, devert, OHG. 
zeikhur, OE. tdeor.] A brother-in-law, or one 
acting as such under the custom of the Levirate. 

1865 McLennan Prim. Alarr. viii, 203 In the earliest age 
the Levir had no alternative but to take the widow. 189S 
Folk-Lore June 105 She is taken o\'er by some other clans- 
man, usually a widower. But in this ca<:e..the new husband 
is compelled to repaj-to the t-evir the bride-price. 

Levir, obs. form of Liver; obs. compar. Lief. 
Levirate (irvTr^). [f. L. levir brother-in- 
law + -ate I.] The custom among the Jews and 
some other nations, by which the brother or next 
of kin to a deceased roan was bound under cert.ain 
circumstances to marry the widow. 

1723 T. Lewis Autiq. llebr. Republ. Ill, 268 The Law of 
Levirate. ArchxoL Diet., Levirate. 1855 

W. H. Mill Appllc. Pantlu Princ. (\Z6i) 202 Reasoning 
from the spirit of the law of levirate, as concerning only 
succession to property. 1870 Lubbock Orig. Chiiiiz. ill. 
(1875)94 The next stage w3S..that form of polyandry in 
which brothers had their wives in common, afterwards came 
that of the levirate. t^^^lAXUKEariy Law Cast, iv, 100 
An institution, .known commonly as the Levirate, but called 
by the Hindus, in its more general form, the Niyoga. 

b. attrib. passing inlo 

1865 tr. RcttatCs Lip /esus xvit. 203 The Mosaic code 
had consecrated this patriarchal theory by a strange insti- 


tution, the levirate law. 1879 FaRRAn SI. Paul I. 264 The 
law of levirate marriage might be set aside if [etc.]. 

Hence Xievira'tic, Levira’tical adjs.^ pertainirg 
to or in accordance with the levirate ; lievira-tioii, 
leviratical marriage. 

_i8is in J. Alles Judaism (1616) 415 note. The de- 
Mgn of the precept of leviration was (etc.). 1840 Alforo 
wrA-. fesU I. 1^9 (Matt. xxii. 24!, The firstborn .son of a 
leviratical marriage was rechoned . . as the son of the de- 
ceased brother. 

Levis, obs. pi, of Leap. 

Levish, obs. variant of Lovage. 
i Leviso’mnous, G. Obs. rare- [ItJevi- 

somn-its (f. levi-s light + somntis sleep) + -ous.] 

* Watchful, soon waked* (Blount G/ossogi\ 1656). 
Levit, variant of Levet 2 Obs. 

Levitant (lewit^ent). [ad. L. levitant-em, 
pres. pple. of levitdre to Levitate.] One who 
practises spiritualistic ’) levitation. 

1875 Q. yrnl. Set. XI 1 . 42 About three centuries afier this 
. . we find the pair of levitants, Abaris and Pythagoras. 

Levitate (le'vitfi^t), v. [f. L. levi-s light, after 
Gravitate v.] 

1 . intr. To rise by virtue of lightness ; opposed 
to Gravitate 2 b. Now only with reference to 
‘ spiritualism *. 

1673 Marvell Reh, Transp. II. 186 A Lecture.. upon the 
Centers of Knowledge and Ignorance, and how and when 
they Gravitate and Levitate. 1683 Boyle Enq. Notion 
Nature vi. xBs When *tU there, it ceases either to gravitate, 
or, as some schoolmen speak, to levitate. 1870 IVhitehaU 
Rev. 13 Sept. 412/2, I have a stepson who levitates, 1887 
Huxley in loth Cent. Feb. 201 U is asserted that a man 
or a woman Mevitated’ to the ceiling, floated about there, 
and finally sailed out by the window. 

2. irans. fa. To make lighter or of less weight. 
Obs, b. Chiefly in the language of ‘spiritualists* : 
To cause to rise in the air in consequence of light- 
ness, or by reversing the action of gravity. 

t686 Goad Celest. Bodies ir. v, 22X The Air being of a 
sudden levitated 10 such a measure. 1875 Q. yrnl. jr«’.XIL 
54 Many were levitated only in these unconscious states. 
1884 Longm. 167 'J'ables turn, furniture dances, men 

are ‘levitated'. 1892 W. S. Lilly Gt. Enigma 1x4 No rea- 
sonable man would receive Mrs. Guppy as an ambassadress 
from the Infinite and Eternal, merely because she was levi- 
tated. 1894 Century Mag. Apr. 834/x 'J’he extra amount 
of gas required to levitate my person to the clouds. 

Hence Le'vitated, Iie*vltatiiiff ///. Also 
IiDVitative a., adapted for or capable of levita- 
tion. Iie'vitator, one who believes in levitation 
or professes ability to practise it. 

1859 Herschel Fam. Lect. Set. SulJ. iii § 45 (1866) 131 
The lexntnting portion of it being hurried off— the gravitat- 
ing remaining behind. xB^s Q. yrnl. Set. XII. 52 At least 
one Christian and one he.nthen case of levitated persons .nre 
recorded. X887 Huxley in 19//^ Cent. Feb. 202 Our reply to 
the levitators is just the same. Why should not j’our friend 
‘levitate’? Edinb. Rest. July 109 It had not indeed 
altogether escaped notice that bodies gain in weight through 
combustion; but the difficulty, .was evaded by attributing 
to phlogiston a ‘ levitaiive ’ power. 1892 A. M. (IIlerke 
Pam. Stud. Homer x. 263 I'he dream of a levitaiive art 
lurked nowhere within the Homeric field of vieu'. 1893 A. 
Lang in Confemp. Rev. Sept. 380 The levitated boy.. flew 
over a garden. 

Levitation (levit^'-Jan). [f. Levitate v. (see 
-ation).] 

1 . The .'iction or process of levitating or rising in 
virtue of lightness. Opposed to Gravitation i. 

j668 H, More Div. Dial. i. ix. (1713) 18 There being no 
such hard Pressure, no Levitation or Gravitation. 1802 
Paley Nat. Theol. xii. § 6 (1819) 206 The lungs also of 
birds contain in them a provision distinguishingly calcu- 
lated for., levitation. 

b. The action or process of rising, or raising (a 
body), from the ground by ‘spiritualistic* means. 

*873 Fan/. Herald 13 Nov. 29/2 Levitation is an old 
claim of the marvellous, as old as Pythagoras. i88t Times 
30 Mar. 11/6 Lev'itation..or moving at will, .. u holly inde- 
pendent of the laws of gravitation, is a universal dream. 
x 883 Besant // frr S9 The seances, manifestations, 
levitations [etc], ^ 

f 2 . The action or process of becoming lighter; 
also, the quality of being comparatively light ; « 
Buotancv. Obs. 

t686 Goad Celest. Bodies it. v. 22X The Currents in the 
Sea, as all Tides, .are made by Levitation of the Humid 
Body. 1739 Labclve Short Acc. Piers IVestm. Bridge 25 
The Sides must rise by their own Levitation or Buoyancy. 

Levite (If'vait). (Now with initial capital.) 
Also 4-5 levyte. [ad. L. levTla, also levHes, 
ad. Gr. \€virijs, f. Acui Levi (Heb. uV Levi, which 
also means ‘ Levite*).] 

1 . Israelitish Hist. a. A descendant of Levi ; one 

of the tribe of Levi. b. One of that portion of the 

tribe who acted as assistants to the priests in the 
temple-worship. , 

a 1300 Cursor Af.i2V2\\ Marc, .efter his kind u-as 
1377 Lancl. P. pi. B. xii. 115 Archadet m he olde 
leuites it kepten. a 1420 Hoccleve R eg. 

abhomj-nable oppressioun Of he Ieu5*tes 5 j* j 

'J'hny reft thair teind. 17*6 Avurre the 

ChrJtian Church, the ct 

Place of the Levites amour: the Jcw<. 

Psalter II. !. SO ueU, The sinsers.uere 

t2. trails/, (from i b). A deacon, u f- 

A frequent rhetorical use of the word in med. Latin. 
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1353 Lakcl. P. pi. C. 111. J30 Laurens t>e leuite Ij-ggynge 
on be gredire, Loked vp to oure lorde. 1370 Levins 
151/26 A Leuite, 1604 E. OtKiMSTONE] 
D’Acostd's Hist. Indies v. xiv. 365 The divelL.hath placed 
in the order of his priest.s, some greater or superiors, and 
some les^e, the one as Acolites, the other as Levites. 

- 4 3 . Used somewhat contemptuously for : A 
clergj'iuan. Also, in allusion to Judges xvii. 12, 
a domestic chaplain., Obs. 

1640 Glaptkorne Wit in Cotistabte iv. Gb, There shall 
a little Levile I^Ieet you, and give you to the lawfull 
bed. 1635 Sir G. Sondes ' A in HarL (1S13) 

X. 51 If 1 had not a Levite in my house, I performed the 
office myself. 1687 Congreve Old Bach, iv, i, I say he 
is a wanton young Levite. a 1704 T. Brown Sat. Marriage 
Wks. 1730 1. 58 The Levite it keeps from parocial duty. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. 1. 327 A young Levite— such 
was the phrase then in use — might be had for his board, 
a small garret, and ten pounds a year. ^ ■ . 

44. A loose dress, so called from its supposed 
resemblance to the dress of the Levites. Obs. 


[After F. hhnte.'] 

I’j’jfj H. Walpole Let. to Ctess Ossory 15 Nov. (1848) 1« 
379 A habit-mai:er..is gone stark in love with Lady Ossory, 
on fitting her with the new dress. I think they call it a 
Levite, and .says he never saw so glorious a figure .. but 
where the deuce is the grace in a man’s nightgown bound 
round with a belt? 

Xievitic (lAi'tikV a. [ad. late L, levtiicns, ad. 
Gr. \€vitik 6 s, f. Xcvnrjs Levite.] = next. 

1632 B. JoNSON Ufagn. Lady 1. (1640) n For of the Ward- 
mote Quest, he better can, The mysterie, then the Levilick 
Law. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. n. ix, 139 This sacred 
Institution received a new stamp.. under the Levitic Con- 
stitution. 1879 Farrar St. Paul II. 3 The vow which 
St. Paul undertook is highly significant as a proof of his 
personal allegiance to the Levitic institutions. 

lievitical (li'vi'tikal), a. [f. as prec. +-Ali.] 

1 . Pertaining to the Levites or the tribe of Levi. 

jS3SCoverdale Mal.xix. /«Mrfm^,Offthe abrogation ofthe 

oldeleuiticallprieslheade. 1650 Trapp Comm. Exod. 74 The 
Sacrifice of Consecration shewed the difference between 
the Levitical Priests and Christ. 2776 G. Horne Pi'. II. 
297 ^Ve read, 1 Chron. ix. 33 that the Levitical singers were 
* employed in their work day and night 2867 Lady Her- 
bert Ci'adU L,\\\. 168 Later, it became a Levitical city. 
1898 Expositor Oct. 255 Deuteronomy 28. 6-_8 does not 
invest a Levite with priestly but Levitical functions. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the ancient Jewish system 
of ritual administered . by the Levites; also, per- 
taining to the book of Leviticus. Levitical decrees'. 
the degrees of consanguinity within which marriage 
is forbidden in Lev. xviii. 6-18, 

1540 Act 32 Hen. Vllly c. 33 § 3, Any manage without 
the leuilicall degrees, a 2665 Goodwin rilled w. the Spirit 
(1867) 240 Framers of the whole Mosaical economy and 
Levitical dispensation. 1726 Avliffe Parergon 32 By the 
Levitical Law, both the Man and the Woman were stoned 
to death. 18^ E. P. Barrow Begni Evangel, i. 56 The 
proselyte’s bath of Levitical purification. 1^3 J. A. Beet 
New Life in Christ in. xiii. 103 We have here under 
levitical forms important Gospel truth. 

f b. nonce-use. Pertaining to ritual, Obs. 

1670 Milton Hist. iv. Wks. (1847) 515/2 Austin., 
sent to Rome, i,to acquaint the pope of his good success in 
England, and to be resolved of certain theological, or rather 
levitical, questions. 

Hence IievPticallsni «Leviticis 3L leviticaT- 


ity nonce-7vd., Levitical character or .obligation. 
liDvi'tically adv.., in a Levitical manner, accord- 
ing to Levitical law. f Iievi’ticalness, Levitical 
character or quality. 

2892 A. B. Bruce Apologetics n. vii. 204 *Leviticalism .. 
may be conceived of as a husk to protect the kernel of 
ethical monotheism. 2900 Speaker 8 Sept. 624/t We do 
not find in St. ^ Paul any conception of Leviticalism as 
possessing a religious significance. 1621 Bp. Mountagu 
Diatribx 387 The ^Leuiticality. .of Tithing, being confined 
vnto place, the Land of Promise. 2642 Milton Ch, Cen't. 
I. V, What right of jurisdiction soever can be from this place 
•Levitically bequeath’d, must descend upon the Ministers 
of the Gospell equally. 1892 i'imes 4 Feb. 6/2 An example 
of any Levitically clean animal. 2639 F, Rodarts God's 
Holy Ho. vii. 48 The'*Leviticalnesse of things of the Taber- 
nacle, or Temple, consisted not in their materials but in 
their typical relation to Christ. 

Levxticism (irvinisiz'm). [f. Levh ic + -ism.] 
Levitical tenets and practice ; an instance of this. 

18M A. Cave htspir.^ O. T. v. 2^7 Are we not alst^ ‘ in full 
lAviticism' at the environment of Jericho? Ibid. 26S This 
long list of Leviticisms may be brought to a close. 

IiGViticus (irvi’tikiis). [a. late L. LevJlicus adj. 
(sc. liber book) : see Levitic.] The name of the 
third book of the Pentateuch, which contains details 
of the Levitical law and ritual. 


c 1400 Wychf Lev. Prol., Hercbegynneih thebokef Leui- 
ticus. 1579 FL'LKr.//«Z'/;/f’ Pari. Bin lixodusand l.euitlcus 
. .are many llun^es . . very easie and plalnc. 1649 Roberts 
Clavis Biol. (cd. 2) 45 Leviticus, so denominated by the 
Greek, from the chief subject or matter of the Book. x89t 
CiiKYNF. Psalter vii. 357 The ceremonialism of I-eviiicus. 

Iievitism (l."TOitiz’m). [f. Levite + -isji.] 
= LtrviTicisM. 

XO79 Farrar Si. PaulW. xxxvi. 1 2, 193 note^ By 'works’ 
Paul meant Lcyitism. Ibid, xxxix. 264 'Fhey went far 
b^-ond the requirements of Levitism. 

Xie-vitor, erron. form of Lev.vtoiu 

Levitt, variant of LEvrr- Obs. 

IiCvity^ (le’vTtiL Forms; 6 levityo, 7 -tio, 
7- levity, [nd. OF, Icvitl « It. levithy ad. L.. 
In'itHUm^ levitas^ f. Irois light : sec -ITV.] 


1 . As a physical quality : The quality or fact of 
having comparativelj'^ little weight ; lightness. 
Also t specific levity : cf, specific gravity (Gra- 
vity 4 c). 

2597 A. M. tr. GuillemeaiPs Fr. Ckirnrg. Conslder- 
inge theire ponderopsnes or leyitye. 2645 Evelyn i\Icnt. 
(1857) He abounded in things petrified, ..a morsel of 

cqrk yet retaining, its levity, sponges, etc. 2684 Boyle 
Poivusn. Anim. ^ Solid Bod. iii. 85 IVlarblc itself abounds 
with internal Pores, .as may be rationaHy conjectured from 
the Specifick Levity of it, in comparison of Gold and Lead. 
2756 C. Lucas Aw. Waters L 26 Rain-water . .comes nearest 
to dew in levity, subtility and purity. 2787 Winter 
Il 7 isb. 82 When they [vapours] ascend into that region of the 
atmosphere of the same specifick levity, there they float. 
2802 Palev Hat. Tkeol. xii. (1824) 482/1 A covering which 
shall unite the qualities of warmth, levity, and least resis- 
tance to the air. x8i8 Faraday Ex^. lies. xxx. (1825) x66 
The re-absorption. . being. .retarded in consequence of the 
superior levity of the fluid. 2869 Mrs. So-merville 
Sci\ r.i. 12 Hydrogen, .rises in the air on account of its levity. 

b. In pre-scientific physics, regarded as a positive 
property inherent in bodies in different degrees, or 
vaiydng proportions, in virtue of which they tend 
to rise, as bodies possessing gravity tend to sink. 
Cf. Gravity 4 a. Obs. exc. J/ist. or allusively . 

2602 Holland Pliny II. 406 That leuitie whereof they 
spake, can h.Trdly and vnneath bee found and knowne by 
any other meanes than [etc.]. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 
1. (1634! 10 Hee . . gave to every nature his proper forme ; 
the forme of levitic to that which ascended. 1644 Digby 
Nat. Bodies x. (1658) xoo There is no such thing among 
bodies, as positive gravity or levity. 1672 V^is’Pol. Anat, 
(2691)334 What alterations are made in the gravityor levity 
of the air from hour to hour. 1775 Priestley E.xper. Air 
I. 267 That phlogiston should communicate absolute levity 
to the bodies with which it is combined, is a supposition 
that I am not willing to have recourse to. 2794 G. 
Adaxis Nat. 4* Exp. Philos. HI. xxxiv. 381 As paradoxical 
as the weighing of levity. 2830 Herschel Stud. Nat. 
Phil. 142 We know of no natural body in which the oppo* 
.site of gravity, or positive levity, subsists. 2854 H. Mil- 
ler Sch. Schn. (2858) 240, 1 bad not levity enough in my 
framework to float across the lever. 

c. fig. applied to immaterial things. 

2704 Swift T. Tub Introd., Little starued conceits are 
gently wafted up by their e.xtreme leuity to the middle 
region. 2779-82 Johnson L. P.^ Prior 2787 III. 147 
The burlesque of Boileau’s Ode on Namur has, in some 
parts, such airiness and levity as will [etc.l. 
f 2. Lightness in movement ; agility. Obs. 
jSoy Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 257 The natural con- 
stitution of a Horse is hot .. because of his Levity, and 
Velocity. 2610 Holland Camdetis Brit. 1. 223 The Levitie 
of men made shift to enter thorow places scant passable. 

8 . As a moral or mental quality, in various senses. 

a. Want of serious thought or reflexion ; frivolity. 
Also (now chiefly), ‘ Trifling gaiety* (J.) ; unbe- 
coming or unseasonable jociuarity. (The prevalent 
sense.) 

1564 Brief Exam. Aiijj As though they were ledde with 
a certayne irreligious leuitie, to ouerlhrowe and abolyshe all 
thynges vsed before in religion. 2606 Shaks. Ant.fiCl. 11. 
vii. 128 Our grauer businesse Frownes at this leuitie. 2647 
Clarendon //ii/.A^^.i.§4The levity of one, and the morosity 
of another. 1671 Milton Samson 880, 1., unbosom’d all my 
secrets to thee, Not out of levity, but overpowr'd By thy re- 
quest. a 2686 B, Calamv Seme. (2687) 6 He never employed 
his omnipotence out of levity or ostentation ; but onely as 
the necessities and wants of Men required it. 28^ hied: 
Trnl. XV. 208 The subject has been treated with indecent 
and disgusting levity. 2830 ©’Israeli Chas, /, III. vi. 
216 It is mortifying to disclose the levity of feeling of men 
of genius. ^ 284x^4 Emerson Ess.. Polities Wks. (Bohn) I. 
237 But politics rest on necessary’ foundations, and cannot 
be treated with levity. 2882 Jean Watson Life A. Thomson 
iii. 44 He could be gay without levity. 

b. Incapacity for -lasting affection, resolution, or 
conviction ; heedlessness in making and breaking 
promises; instability, fickleness, inconstancy. 

2623 ’^'^t)le Alph. (cd. 3), Leuitie. lightnesse, incon- 

sLancie. 2633 P. Fletcher Poet. Misc. 76 The Cause that 
with my verse she was offended. For womens levitie I dis- 
commended. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T., Acts.xly. 29 
I his is the levity of the vulgar, that one day will sacrifice 
as to Gods, to those, whom after they would kill as male- 
factors. 27 Si Gizibon^«'/. 4'-/^. xvii.11.94 The Sarmatians 
soon forgot, with the levity of Barbarians, the services which 
they had so lately received. 2832 tr. Sistitojtdi's Hal. Rep. 
xiv. 296 Maximilian forgot, with extreme levity, his promises 
and alli.ances. 2834 Macaulay Ess.. Pitt (1851) 303 Sick of 
the perfidy and levity of the First Lord of the Treasury. 

c. 'Light* or undignified behaviour; unbecom- 
ing freedom of conduct (said esp. of women) ; an 
instance of Ibis. 

2601 Marston/’< 7J7;//74- II, I know that women 
of leuitie and lightnesse are soone downe. 1699 BuRnct 30 
Art.xx. fi7cx>^ 295 Vain Pomp and indecent Levity ought lo 
be guarded against. 2702 Penn in Pennsylv. Hist. Soc 
Mein. IN. 171 Give him the true state of things, and wei^li 
down Ins levities. 17x0 Steele Toiler No. 70 p 6 An un- 
becoming Levity in their Behaviour out of the Pulpit. 1727 
Swift What passed in Lond.\IV%, 2755 HI. t, 184 Those 
innocent freedoms and_ little levities so commonly incident 
to young ladies of their jirofession. 2766 Fordvce Serin 
i ng. Worn. (1767) 11. xiii. 339 Their natural graces . . are 
lost m levity. 2791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest viW, Dis. 
iinguishing between a Ics'Uy of this kind and a more serious 
address. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxiii, So many charires 
of impr^nety and levity. 2849 Macaulay Hist. 
and'lev 'i sister . . had been distinguished by beauty 

td. mme-me. Lightness (of spirit), freedom 
from c.Trc. Obs. 


. x63oDonnf..S‘^;7//.xnvI. (2640) 264 To what a blessed levity 
(if without levity we may so speake) to what a cheerefuU 
lightnesse of spirit is he come, that comes newly from con- 
fession. 

tlie’vity-. Obs. rare — Icviiat-em, 
f. /fZizV smooth.] Smoothness; an instance 
of this, a smootli surface. 

1613 M. Ridley AlagJt, Podies 20 Unlesse ihey be drawnc 
aside by e-\crescenses and lesdties. 

Iievo-, variant of I./EVO-. 

Levolto, obs. form of Lavolta. 

Levor, Iievoret, obs. ff. Levek, Leveret. 
Levour, Levrat, -it, obs. ff. Lever, Leveret. 
Levulin, variant of L.evuhn. 

Levy (le’vi), rfi.l Forms: .s l0ve(o, levye, 5, J- 
levie, 6 levey, 7 leavy, 5- levy. [a. F. laie, 
f. /ezier to raise, levy L. levare to raise.] 

1 . The action of levying : a. The action of col- 
lecting an assessment, duty, tax, etc. 

2427/1* ^/’^r//.lV.3T8/2 Labour and coustes hade for ]>« 
levee of I’e same [revenue], Water/. Arck.'m sothRep. 

Hist. 'MSS. Comm. App_. v. 297 The said Maire and Baliffs 
h.Tve leve of the said citsaine or dynsyn twies as much. 
1496-7 Act 22 Hen. HIL c. 12 § 4 7’he CoIIeclours deputed 
for the levy of the .seid xv"»‘» and x'"'* nowe graunted. 1512 
Act 4 Hen. VIII. c. 19 § 7 Suche dlreccion and oider for 
the levey and payment therof as . . shall theyr seme requy- 
.syte. 2635 Mass. Col. Rcc. (1853) I. 134 “nie constable 
of Dorchestr i.s ffined xx" for not retorneing his warr.ant for 
the last levy into the Court. 1714 Steele Lover No. 16 
^1723) 04 Sir Anthony stole the manner of this Lev’yfrom 
Lord Peters Invention. 2828 DTsraeli Chas. /, II. x. 252 
The .sole object of the Government was to settle the legal 
levy of the auties, 2862 Merivale Rom. Emp. (2865) IV. 
xx-.vviii. 312 He decreed the levy of one-tw'entieth upon the 
succession to property. 2B74 Green Short Hist, v. § 4. 244 
In the eastern counties its levy [poll-tax] gathered crouds 
of peasants together. 

iransf. 1872 Yeats Groivih Comm. 51 A levy w.ts made 
upon nature for every delicacy' of food and wines with which 
to spread the table, 

b. The action ol enrolling or collecting mSn for 
war or other purposes. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. v. v. 67 To . . giue away The benefit of 
our Leuies. a 2653 Binning Serin. (2845) 49° 'Vhat meant 
the Levy appointed immediately after Dunbar. 2843 James 
P'orest Days x, Arrange with bold Robin for a leN^pf as 
many yeomen as possible. 2859 Jephson Brittany viii. 107 
The Government endeavoured to carry out the celebrated 
levy of three hundred thousand men.^ 2879 Froude Carmi* 
xxi. 354 As to the levies, the men enlist unwillingly. 

+ c. The action of collecting debts or enforcing 
the payment of fines. Obs. 

2463 Bury Wills (Camden) 43 That my cxecutours..niahe 
levy of my dettys. 2702 J, Logan in Pennsylv, Hist. Sec. 
Mem. IX. 150 As lo fines — I have promoted and pressed 
their levy in this county to my utmost. 

2 . The amount or number levied : a. +A duty, 
impost, tax. Obs. In a trade or benefit society*. 
A call or contribution of so much per head. 

2640 in Virginia Mage Hist, ff Biog. V. 364 Francis 
Morj’son ,. being appointed to collect and receive the levy 
belonging to Mr. George Sandys. 2647 N. Bacon Dtic< 
Gtmt, Eng. i. xi. 33 Offa charged this Lea\'y upon the In- 
habitants dwelling in Nine several Diocesses. 266* Petty 
Taxes Pref., Great and heavy Leavies upon a poor people. 
rr268o Butler Rem. (2759) 1 . 172 None but Kings h^e 
Pow’r to raise A Levy, which the Subject pays. iTf>S 
Blackstone Comm. I. 1. viii. 280 The other ancient levies 
were in the nature of a modern land-tax. xpoi Scofstiian 
8 Mar. 5/4 It was decided to call up a special levy from 
next week to cover the amount necess.Try. 

trails/. 2873 Tristram Moab x. 292 The only levy on 
our stores had been four bottles of raki. . ’ . 

b. A body of men enrolled ; also pi. the indivi- 
dual men. 

2622 Bidle 2 Kings V. 13 The leine was thirtie thousand 
men. ^ 2642 Chas. I Message Farit. 8 Apr. 4 }Vith the 
Addition of these Leavies. 2775 J. Trumbull in Sparks 
Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) I, 37 Our new levies M'ill be at 
your camp with all convenient expedition. 2810 Welling- 
ton in Gunv. Desp. (1838) VI. 475 It has brought the Portu- 
guese levies into action. 1S26 J. F. Cooper Mohicans {iSapJ 
I. vi. 79, I teach singing to the youths of the Connecticut 

levy. 2845 S. Austin R anke' s' H ist. Re/. 1. 181 The levy 
was to consist of 1058 horse, and 3038 foot. t 86 s Caklvlc 
Fredk. C/. (1872) VUI.xviii.xii.i8 Daun .. is .. perf«linj 
his new levies. 2867 Freeman Norm. Cony. (1876) I. v. 3*- 
The Danes put the irregular English levies to flight. ^ 

M. Morris Ciaverhouse x. (1888) 177 Some new levies 01 
hor.se. . 

3. Levy in mass [F. levie en massc\ : n lety *>1 
all [he able-bodied men in a country or district fo^ 
military service. 

2807 Southey EspricUa*s Lett. (1808) 1. 17? Tlie levy 1^ 
mass, the telegraph, and the income-tax are all from ’ 
2830 W. Taylor Hist. Sttr:\ Germ. Poetry III- 4*5 
..stimulated the levy-in-mass of the nation. 

4 . In some public schools ; A meeting CTllcd lor 
discussion of any matter relating to the school. 

1857 Hughes Tom Brown i. viii, A lev-y of the School -• 
been held, at which the captain of the School 
and after premising th.a'i [etc.]. Hid.. A le\'y of . 

bad been lieltl on the subject. Ibid. j. i.Y, Holmes calie 
levy of his house. , 

6. Comb. I levy -money, + (c) bounty-monc) 
paid to recruits; {b) contributions called for 
the members of a trade or benefit society. . 

•1672 R. Montagu in Bnccleneh MSS.(HUxM^^- 
I. 503 To learn at wlmt rale they may have men, bom • 

• • 2702 
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to the levy-money and the constant pay. s^o^ Lyrr 
Brie/ Kel, (1857) V. 134 That there be .-illowcd lor 
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money for the dragoons, £12 for man and horse. 1777 
Hist. Eur. in Ann. Reg, 70/1 An unexpected demand made 
by the Landgrave of Hesse for leN'^’ money. 1894 JP'esini. 
GrtS. i6July2/3 The. .refusal of the Federationists to share 
with them the English levy money. 

Levy (le*vi), sd.^ local U.S. [Short for eleven 
pence ax eleven'penny bit.'] fa. (Seequot. 1S59.) 

b. ‘ The sum of twelve and a half cents ; a “ bit ” ’ 
{Cent. Did.). 

1837-47 Neal Charcoal Crooked Disciple (1872) 204 
(Funk), Give us a ftp’s worth of sheet and levy’s worth of 
blanket. 1859 Bartlett Diet. Anicr., Levy, . . In . . Penn- 
sylvania, ISIaryland, and Virginia, the Spanish real. .twelve 
and a half cents. Sometimes called an elevenpenny bit. 

Levy (le’vi), v. Forms : 4, 6 levo, (6 lewe), 5 
levee, 5-6 levie, 6-7 leavie, -3^(0, levey, 5- levy, 
[f. Levy 5^.^ The early form leve may possibly be 
monosyllabic, and in that case would be a different 
word (cf. Leave v.^), a. F. lever to raise, levy, from 
which the Eng. vb. levy derives most of its senses,] 
1 . trans. To raise (contributions, taxes) ; to im- 
pose (an assessment, rate, toll, etc.). Const, f 

071 , tlp 07 t. 

1388 iiTatcry. Arch, in loih Rcp. Hist. lilSS.Cotnin. App. 
V. 292 If the Maire . . wil not leve and areyse the said xlr. 
1494 Fabvan Chron. vi. c-xcviii. 204, xl. M. IL . . was leuyed 
of his subiectes, and named.. Dane Gelt. 1509-10 Act 
1 Hen. VIII, c. 19 Preamble, Your said Oratour . . levycd 
severall Fynes of all the foreSiTid Manours. 1550 Crowley 
Epigr. 1205 To leauye greate fines, or to ouer the rent, i6o3 
Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 60 A sesment of ijj. the poundeshalbe 
leveyed presently through this parish. 1647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reh. II. 304 Shi^money was levied with the same severity, 
and the same rigour used in ecclesiastical courts, n 1674 
— Surv. Leviaih. (1676) 170 That he hath power to leavy 
mony. a 1687 Petty Pol. Ariih. (1690) 30 Bank keepers 
must have power to levy upon the general, what they happen 
to loose unto particular men. 1726 Swift Gulliver 1. vi. 
The pension., is levied by the emperor’s officers. 1786 
Burkf. IV. Hastings Wks. 1842 11. 135 Levying the tribute 
of the whole on the little that remained. 1828 D'Israeli 
Chas, /, II, v. 129 [They] declared, that these rates could 
no longer be levied without a grant of Parliament. 1832 
Babbage Eeon. Manuf. xxx. (ed. 3) 294 A fine should be 
levied on the delinquent. 1853 Bronte Vi/lettexW, A sub- 
scription was annually levied on the whole school for the 
purchase of a handsome present, 1874 Green Short Hist. 
li. § 6.90 No toll might be levied from tenants of the Abbey 
farms. 

fb. To raise (a sum of money) as a profit or 
rent; to collect (the amount of) a debtj also, to 
take the revenues of (land). Obs. 

1469 Bury Wills (Camden) 48 That the ferme of the seiJ 
londys..co to myne doughter Margery© tyll the summe of 
X marke be levyed for the seld Margerye. 1496 W. Paston 
in P. Lett, 111 . 469 For as moche as . . my dettis cannot be 
redely levied, xs*3 Ld. Berners Froiss. I, xxix. 43 He . . 
wolde leuey the moyte of their landes to his owne vs'e. 1613 
Bury Wills (Camden) 362 My .. mynde is y* he enter into 
the said tenemente and hould the same vntill owte of the 
revenewes therof he .shall have levyed the s.Tme. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. HI. 410 To hold, till out of the rents- 
and profits thereof the debt be levied. 

c. To raise (a sum of money) by legal execution 
or process. Const, on {the goods of): Also, To 
levy execution for (a specified sum). 

c 1506 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 398 The berer shall goe 
to the Shereff with this exigent, & have from him a warrant 
to leve the sayd money, or els to take your body. 16^-70 
hlARVELL Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 308 [The fine] shall be levj'd 
on the goods of any one or more persons that were there. 
1795 Wythe Decis. Virginia 13 By directing the execution 
to be levied for 3,000. 

ahsoL 1Z85 Laiv Times LXXVIII, 389/2 An execution 
creditor .. levied on their goods for the purpose of realising 
his debt. 

d. To impose (service) upon ; to require (a per- 
son’s) attendance. 

.[x6ii Bible 1 Kings \x. 21 Vpon those did Solomon leuie 
a tribute of bond-seruice vnto this day.) 1862 Stanley yesv. 
Ch. (1877) I. X. 203 They willingly undertook the tributary 
service which was levied upon them. 1871 B, Taylor 
Faust (387s) I. xxi. 379 Ho, there 1 my friend I I’ll levy 
thine attendance. 

e. U.S. =Chabge 2^. 18. 

1837 Calhoun Wks. III. 36 Mr. Madison, under the im- 
pression that these papers would be favorably received by 
the Public . . had levied several legacies upon them. 

2 . Law. To levy a fine ; see Fine sb. 6 b. (The 

e.xpression also occurs with different sense : see i.) 

1483 I Rich. Ill, C.7 § I Notes and Fines levied in 
the King’s Courts . . should be openly and solemnly read. 
1642 Perkins' Profit. Bk. iv. § 256. 114 If., either of them 
levie a fyne unto other of the same land. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) I. 420 When a fine w.as levied .. the estate 
was in the cognizee or feoffee . . by the common law. Ibid. 
V. 67 If the fine w'as proved to have been duly levied, then 
the party who refused to adhere to it was attached. _ 1844 
Williams Real Prop. (1877) 55 She W'as also prohibited 
from levying a fine. 

b. To draw up (an objection, protest) in due 
form. 

3660 Stillingfl. Iren. i. i. (1662) 7 This objection will be 
soon leavied, that it is [etc.]. 18^ Sevd Bullion 82 He 
must send the Bill to a Notary .. who then levies Protest 
in due form. 

+ 3 . In various obsolete senses : a. To set up (a 
fence, weir, etc.) ; to erect (a house) ; = AF. lever. 
Law Latin levare. b. To plan out (ground), c. 
To weigh (an anchor). 

a. 3495 >l<r/ 31 Hen. VIT, c. v, Wearesand other Engynes 
for fisshing ther made levyed fixed. 3533 In Fowler Hist. 


C. C. C. fi). H. S.) 60 The sayd Master and Prior of St. 
Frideswith hath begunne to build and levie one house for 
a College. 1549 Act 3^4 Edw. VI, c. 3 § 2 It hapneth 
sometime, that some Man. .hath made or levied a Ditch or 
Hedge. 1619 Dalton Country yust. I. (1630) 135 The new 
levying or inhancing of Wcares Mills [etc.]. 1741 Viner 
Abridgm. XVI. 23 Levying of a Go.ss to intercept the 
Course of Fish. 

b. 1500-18 Acc. Louth Steeple In Archxologia X. 74 
Paid to William Thomas and William Palmer, levying the 
ground for to sett the broach upon. 

C. 1648 Gage West. Ind. xxi. (3655) 195 We levying our 
anchor went on to Panama. 

4. To enlist (armed men), enrol, bring into the 
field (soldiers, an army); to muster the available 
force of (a district). Also, io levy up. 

c 1500 Melusine 135 The men of armes, that he leuyed 
fro the garnysons. 1557 Act 4^5 Phil, fy Mary c. 3 § i 
'Fo muster their Ma‘“* People., and to levie a nomber 
of them for the Seiadce of their Ma****. n:x^86 Sidney 

Arcadia V. (1629) 447 With sufficient authoritie to leauie 
forces. 1614 Raleigh Hist, /F’oWr/iii. (1634) 63 This was 
the last Fight of that huge Army leavied against Greece. 
1649 H. Guthry Mem. (1702) 45 The General and hLs 
Council appointed the Earl of Montros.s .. to levy Fife, 
Strathern, Angus, and Merne. 1671 L. Addison W. Bar- 
ha>y 40 A small Cavila, not able to levy above 500 in all, 
1761-2 Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) IV. Ixiv. 745 An army of 
twelve thousand men was suddenly levied. 1797 Welling- 
ton in Gunv. Desp. {1837) I. 17 Tippoo Sultaun suffered 
the military force which they had levied .. to land in his 
country. 1843 H. Gavin Feigned Dis. iz Men apprehen- 
.'ive of being levied, or actually levied, or forced into the 
military or naval services. 

Pg- *599 Middleton & Rowley O/d Law iv. ii, Why 
should nature have that power in me To leavy up a thousand 
bleeding sorrowes. 1705 J.Philips Blenheim 176 As when 
two adverse winds, .. Engage with horrid shock,.. Levying 
their equal force with utmost rage. 

5 . To undertake, commence, make (war). Const. 
against, on, upost. 

Johnson says : ‘This sense, though Milton’s, .seems Im- 
proper presumably because there is no similar use of F. 
lever \ but it Is a natural development from .sense 4. 

1471 in Warkzvorth’s Chron. (Camd.) 57 To levee werre 
ayenst him. 1543-4 ..4c/ 35 VIII, c. 12 The kynge. .is 
forced . . to leuy warre, and to prosecute his saide ennemies. 

? 1659 Priv. Devotions in Genii. Calling (1679) 160 So levy- 
ing War against Thee with thine own Treasure. 1667M1LTON 
P. L.x\. 219 The SjTian King . , Assassin-Hke bad levied 
Warr, Warr unproclam’d. a 1720 Sheffield tDk. Buckhm.) 
Wks. (1755) IL III A meer design of deposition, imprison- 
ment, or levying war, are not within the bare words of 
this law. X76X Hume Hist. Eng. I. xl. 238 They . . then 
proceeded without further ceremony to levy war upon the 
king. X7^ Constitution U.S. Hi. § 3 Treason against the 
United States shall consist only in^ levying war against 
them. 18x4 Cary Dante, Par. xxvii. 47 [Those] that do 
levy war On the baptized. 1855 Milman Lai. Chr. vii. vi. 
11804) 202 Crusades will hereafter be levied against 

those who dared Impiously to (etc.), 
f 6. To raise, discontinue (a siege) ; to bre.ik up 
(a camp), Obs, 

1542 Seymour in St, Papers Hen. VIII, IX. 201 The segge 
beynge lewed from beforre the towne of Pest the 7^** day of 
October. ?xS48Edw.VI yrnl,\nLit.Rem.{iRoxo.)ll,22^ 
The sieg being levied ib’erle of Shrewsbery entred it. 1579 
Fenton Guicciard, (1618) 256 There was made no more 
doubt to leuie the Campe. x^8 E.vhort. to Faith/. Sztbj. in 
Hart, Misc. (Malh.) II. 102 Porcenna.. forthwith levied 
the siege, z6oo Holland Livy xxxvi, x. 925 Albeit hee 
saw th.at the siege was levied .. yet [etc.]. 3628 Hobbks 
Thucyd. (1629) 74 They sent Ambassadours againe to Athens 
commanding them to leuy the Siege from before Potidaa. 

^ 7. Wrongly used for Level v, 

3638 Breton Court 4- Country (Grosart) 6/1 Winking with 
one eye, as though hee were Icuying at a Woodcocke. 
a 3634 Randolph De Histrice 2 Poems (1638) 26 Fam’d 
Stymphall, I have heard, thy birds in flight Shoot showers 
of arrowes forth all levied right. 

Hence Lo'vied^/. a. 

1768 Hume Ess. xxxili. 243 How distinguish the new from 
the old levied soldiers? 18x9 R. Chap.man Life fas. V, 160 
They are only new levied men, and undisciplined. 3837 
W. Irving Copt. Bonneville III. 103 A new levied band of 
hunters and trappers. 

Levy, obs, lorm of Leavy a.. Levee ^ and 2. 
Levying (Ie*vi|iq), vbl. sb. [f. Levy v. + -ingI.] 
The action of the vb. Levy in its various senses. 

1495-7 Act 32 Hen, VII, c. 12 § 5 Then the levyeng and 
payment of the seid xv"'®., [shall be] put in suspence. ? 3548 
Edw. VI yrnl. in Lil. Rem. (Koxb.) II. 223 [Thei] levied 
their siege, in the month of September; in the levieng of 
wich ther cam [etc.]. 1587 Q. Eliz. in Bucctcuch MSS. 
(Hist, MSS. Comm.) I. 22.S That ye do assist the said Cap- 
tains in the levying of their bands. 17x2 Prideaux Direc. 
Cli.-7t'ardens (ed. 4) 51 The levying and disposing of them 
[the Rates]. 1769 Blackstone Oww. IV. 82 To resist the 
king's forces by defending a castle agaimst them, is a levying ; 
of war. 3815 Elphinstone Acc. Caubul 229 The ; 

levyjng fixed proportions of troops or money, or both, from I 
each tribe. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. The levying j 
or suff’ering any such fines or recoverie.s. 2828-40 Tytler 1 
Hist. Scot. (1864) 1. 222 Opponents to the regular levying of | 
tlie tithes. • ^ 

i*b. gertindially with omission of prep. 

3642 Roy. Comm, in Bucclettch MSS. (Hist. IMSS. Comm.) 

I. 527 There are now at or near. .London great forces levj'- 
ing and mone>'s raising. 

Levyled, obs. form of Le^'EELed. 

Levyne (le*vin). Ulin. [named by Brewster, 
1825, after Prof. Armand Le^y.] A silicate of 
aluminum and calcium, found .in colourless or 
slightly tinted tabular crj’stals. 

1825 Edin. Jml. Set. II. 334, 1 propose to distinguish this 
species by the name of Lesyne. 3831 Brewster Optics 


xvii. 148 Lesyne. 1843 J. E. Portlock Gcoi. 219 Le\’}’ne 
of the ordinary form of crystals, at Magilligan Carnowry. 
Levyne, variant of Lewyn Obs., a kind of linen. 
Devynge, obs. form of Living. 

Levynite (le vinaii). Min. [f. Levyne + -ITE.] 
= Levyne. 

1868 Dana Min. 431 I.evynite occurs in crj'stals, usually 
t.abular. 1894 Amer. yi-nl. Sci. XLVIII. 18S For the first 
group. .we have thomsonite..Ievynite, gmelinlte. 

Levys, obs. pi. of Leaf. 
t.LeW, Ai^.l Sc. Ohs. Also (//.) leois. [perh. 
a sing, inferred from lewis (a. F. loiiis) treated as 
a plural.] The name of a French gold coin for- 
merly current in Scotland ; ? the loiiis d’or (Jam.). 

1467 Sc. Acts jCfis. Ill (1S14) II. 88/2 That . . he Ingliss 
noble, henry, ande Eduarde w‘ j>e ross, he franche crowne, 
he salute h® I®""® and he Ridar sail half courss in his 
realme [etc.]. 1488 Inv. R. Wardr. (1815) 13 Four 
hundreth tuenti & viii Lewis of gold. 1497 1*^ d.d. Treas. 
Acc. Scotl, I. 314 Thre Harj nobles, and tua leois. 

Lew (li? 7 , hi), <2.1 and sb.^ Now dial. Forms : 
I (3e)hl6ovr, 2-7 lew©, 5, (9) lue, 8-9 loo(e, 
4- lew. [OE. *hliow (implied in hliowe adv.),» 
gehUoiv (cf. tmhllow ; all three occur only once) 
= ON. Jilyr warm, mild. 

The relation of this word to the synonymous OHG. Mo 
(MHG. M, law-, G. Ian) is obscure; no cognates outside 
Tent, are known.] 

adj, 1 . fa. Warm; sunny (in OE.). b. 
Lukewarm, tepid. 

[triooo Sax. Leechd. II, 280 Ponne .. j;ereste him swi5e 
wel hleowe h^ur & wearme gleda here man ^elorfie inn.] 
ciooo in Cockayne Harr. Angl. Conscript. (1861) 23 
Ond 3a on gehlivvran dene and on wearmran we gewi- 
codon. CX300 Havelok 498 [He] Withdrou the knif, that 
was lewe Of the sell children blod. Ibid. 2921 pe 
Kunne, brith and lewe. 1382 Wyclif Rev. iii. 16 For thou 
art lew [Vulg. tepidus], and nether coold, nether hoot. 
?CX390 Form of Cury in Warner Aniig. Culin. 19 Take 
calwar samon, and seeth it in lewe water. ^1420 Liber 
Cocorum (3862) 33 Boyle hit. .And kele hit, that he be hot 
lue. x688 R. Holmk Armou*y ni. 333/1 A Scimming Dish 
..is to scum the Cream of the Lew Milk to Churn for 
Butter. i88x Leicester Gloss., Lew and Lew-wartn, luke- 
warm. Mod. Sc, (West) The >vater is quite loo. (In 
eastern Sc. the current word is Lew-warm.) 

2 . Sheltered from the wind. 

1674 [see Lee n,]. X735-6 Pecce Kenticisms (E. D. S.), 
Le^v, sheltered; an house is .^aid 'to lye lew*, i.e. the 
house lies snug under the wind. 2844 Barnes Poems 
Rur. Life 225 Milch cows in earners dry an’ lew. 1871 
W. Cory Lett, fy yntls. (1897) 278 The bit of brick wall 
gives me a very lew corner facing the east. 

B. sb. 


1 . Warmtb, heat. Obs. exc. Sc. 

X59X Sylvester Du Barias 1. iv, 656 To th* end a fruitfull 
lew [orig. chaleur] May every Climat in his time renew. 
1633 Gerard Pari, Descr. Somerset (1900) ii Lockombe. 
So called I should rather deeme from the lowe situation or 
Lucombe from the warmnes, which wee yett call Lewe. 
3824 Mactaccart Gttllovtd, Encyel. s.v., Stacks of com are 
said to take a * lew *, when they heat, 

2 . Shelter. Stt house-lew. Old., httshllow 
sb.^ 23), and Lee sb.^ i, i b. 

LeWf dial, [Of obscure origin ; cf. OE. 
gelhvcd * debilitalum * (^Elfric Exod. xxii. 10 Laud 
MS. ; Grein conjectured gellfed), also -l^we in 
Htnlkweo lame in a limb, llwsa ‘ inopia.’] Weak. 
Also, of a leaden or pale colour ; pale, wan. 

cryzsOld Age m Rel. Ant. II. 233 Mi bodi wexit lewe 
[gloss 'debile). x6xi CotgK., Decoulouri,. blc.-ike, wan, 
lew. Ibid., Livide, wan, lew, bleake, pale, of a leaden, 
earthie, or dead colour. 1882 Lancash. Gloss., Liew, thin, 
poor, diluted. 

LsWy V- Obs, exc. dial. Also 7 9 loo(e. 

[OE. hltewan, f. hliow Lew a. Cf. ON. hlyja to 
cover, shelter, make warm.] 

1 . a. trans. To make warm or tepid, fb. f«/r. 
To become warm. Ohs. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 51 pmre sunnan hjeto ))e eorhan 
hlywek [.'V.?. hlypep]. a 1400-50 Alexander 4374 All k® 
land with his leme lewis S: cleres. 1808 Jamilson, To Lew, 
to warm any thing moderately ; usually applied to liquids; 
lewed, W’armed, made tepid. 

2 . To shelter. 

3664 Evelyn Sylva loi This done, provide a Screene..to 
keep off the wind ; so as to be easily remov’d as need 
shall require for the luing of your pil. 3887 Kentish Glass. 
s.v., 'rhose trees will lew the house when they’re up-grown. 

• f Lew, int. Obs. Lo ! behold I . 

'CX460 Towneiey Myst. iii. 507 Hence hot a litlll, she 
commys, lew, lew I 

Lew, dial, form of Lee sb ."^ ; variant of Lue v. 
Lewan(e, v.ariant of Lewyk Obs. 

' Lewce, obs. form of Loose. 

Lewd (li«d), a. Forms ; a. 1-2 lawede, 
liewdo, (a ilewede, ileawedo), 2-3 
leawde, 2-6 lewed(e, 3 laBwed, {Orm.leefi^^^h 
leouwede, loaede, 3-5 leuid, 3-7 
lend, 4 lewet, (Plowed), 4-5 lewid(e, * 

leewid, (louwed(e), ?lood, 5-7 / 

leawde. Sc. lewit, 6-7 lude, 4-7 lewd©, ‘f" 

P. (chiefly siorth. and iV.) 2-5 .c. /X 

laud, 3-6 lawid(e, 4 lawyt, 
anhl) lawit. [OE. hcwcdc. of 
Thr sense '‘"ESf ifis'not easy 

‘rhe^pfioniglSl’pc— 0? .hi* The nt.e.p. 
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to trace the word to a late L. type *!atcatus (k stem) 
is still more open to objection. It has been proposed 
to obviate the phonetic difficuitres by as.suming influence 
from the vb. IxTvan to betray; but the sense is loo remote, 
and lixvtde is not participial in form.] 

1 1. Lay, not in holy orders, not clerical. Also 
absol. Obs. 

c 890 tr. Bxda's Hist. v. xii[il. (rSpo) 42S t>ara manna sum 
wrcs . . bescoren preost, sum wes larwde [n.r. Irewede), sum 
wms wifmon. Ibid, xiiill]. 436 Sum wmr inn lacwdum hade 
[L. vir in laico habitu\. Lamb. Hem. 131 Ihadede 

men he mune^eS wel to lerene ilewede men. Ihadede and 
lewede feier lif and dene to leden. c 1290 Beket 574 m 
S, Eng-. Leg. I. 123 jif bi-twene tvveie lewede men were 
ani strluingue, Opur bi-tuene a lewed man and a clerk. 
a X300 Cursor M. 26143 If prelst to wine, j'us 

scan a lend \Fair/. lawedl man H sine. 13 .. Minor Poems 
fr. Vernon MS. 269 Hit wol a-vayle bo|>e Tewed and clerk. 
1382 WycLiF I Sam. xxi. 4, I haue not leeuyd loouys 
[Vulg. laico%panes\ at hoond, but oonli hooli breed, c 1386 
Chaucer Prol. 502 For if a preest be foul, on whom we 
truste No wonder is a lewed man to ruste. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Ro.xb.) xiii. 60 paX hafe ^aire crownes schauen, be clerkes 
rownde and b® lawed men foure cornerd. 153® Lvndesay 
'Jest. Papyngo 1002 Lawit men hes, now, religious men in 
curls. 1553 Becos Reliqiies of Home (1563) 246* Al thoe 
bene accursed that purchasen writtes or letters of any leude 
courle. 18x9 W. Tennant Papistry Storm' 
hail o’ them, by lawit fists, Were haurl’d and howkit frae j 
their kUts. j 

+ b. Lewd frere^ a lay-brolher. Ohs. I 

CX380 Wyclif IVks. (t88o) 41 Late lewid freris seie four & 
twenti pater nostris for matynes. cz\t.%St.Eliz.c/Spalbech 
in Anglia VIII. 116/30 Wee. .made hym a conuers, bp^ is 
to seye, a lewde frere. c 1483 Caxton Dialogues vii. 24 
Bogars, lewd freris. 1530 Palsgr. 239/1 Leude frere, hovr- 
dican. 

1 2. Unlearned, unlettered, untaught. Ohs. 

a 1225 yuliana 2 Alle lewede [v.n leawede] men bat under- 
stonden ne mahen latincs ledene. a 1300 Cursor M. 249 'I *0 
laud and Inglis man i spell bat understandesbal i tell. ^*325 
Poem temp. Ediv. II (Percy) xix, Then is a lewed priest 
No better than a jay. 1362 Langl. P.Pl. A. i. 125 Lereb 
hit bis lewed men for lettrede hit knoweb. c*43o Art of 
Nombryng (E. £. T. S.) 3 This boke is called b® boke of 
algorym, or Augrym after lewder vse. £1460 Towneley 
Myst. vii. 143 Both tolawd man and to dark. 15x3 Douglas 
jEneis Pref. 4x2 , 1 say nocht this of Chaucer for offence Bot 
till excuse my lawit insuffiiienw. 1536 Bellenden Cron. 
Scot. (1821) 1.^224, I have maid tins translation mair for 
pleseir of lawit men, than ^any vane curius clerkis. XS89 
rOTTENHAM Eng. Poesiei. i. (Arb.) 2t Making. .the poore 
man rich, the lewd well learned, the coward couragious, 
:6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 31 Much adoe there is here, and 
great debate betweene learned men ; and contrariwise those 
of the leaud and ignorant multitude. 

t b. ahsoLy esp. in the phrases harned (or kred) 
and kwedt lewed and clerks. Ohs. 

c X200 Ormin 967 And mikell hellpe to be folic, to la:redd 
& to Iswedd, CX205 Lay. 31830 QuelenpA lareden, quelen 
ba leouweden. e 1320 Sir Beues 4020 (MS. A.) 5 ong and 
elde, lewed and lered. cx4oo Destr. /’ny'4424 And for the 
case is vnknowen be course to b« lewd, Here sumwhat 
I say. e 1470 Harding Chron. ccxli. vj, Thei bee as manly, 
learned and lewed, As any folke. 1529 More Dyalose 
in. Wks. 224/2 The jewes bee not letted to reade the'yr 
law bothe learned & lewde. <21568 AschaM Scholem. i. 
(Arb.) 45 This, lewde and learned, by common experience, 
know to be most trewe. 

f c. Of speech and the like : Rude, artless, 

CX42S Lydc. Assembly of Gods Othyr mynstnall had 
they none, safe Pan gan to carpe Of hys lewde bagpvpe. 
15x3 Douglas AEneis 1. Prol. 21 With bad h.arsk speclie 
and lewit harbour tong. 1560 Holland Crt. Venus Prol. 
^26 For commoun folk will call the [this book] lawit and 

t3. Belonging to the lo\Yer orders; common, 
low, vulgar, ‘base*. Ohs. (In the latest quot. 
used arch, with allusion to sense 7 .) 

c 13^0 Wyclif Serm, Sel. Wks. I. 40 Sum tyme weren 
mounkes lewede men, as seintis in Jerusalem. CX386 
Chaucer Pars. T, ? 408 (Harl. MS.) pe secounde is to 
chese be lewedest [other MSS. lowest, loweste] place ouer 
al, El. Crede He loueb lowynge of lewed 

men m Lentenes tyme. c 1470 Henry IVal/ace xi. 266 
Rewid m his mynd at it was hapnyt sa, Sa lewd a deid to 
lat htm^ wnd>’rta. 2548 W. Patten E.vped. Scot. H ij b, 
Howbeit hereby 1 cannot count ony lost whear but a 
fewe leude souldiers ran rashcly out of array without 
standard or Captayn. 1552 Lvndesay Monarche 5339 
Rychtso the sicrris thay do compare To the lawd com* 
mon populare. 2598 Barret 'J'heor. IVarrcs 11. i. 25 
Many men . . shall you see in a lewd Ale house. x6x2 
Davif.s IV/iy Ireland, etc (1787) 173 The march*law, which 
in the statutes of Kilkenny, is said to be no law, but a 
lewd custom. 1640 Vorne Union //on. 252 Robert Kid- 
desdale. Captaine of the lewd people in Northamptonshire. 
1x796 Burick Hegic. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 179 A lewd tavern 
for the revels and debauches of banditti, assassins, bravos, 
smugglers, and their more desperate paramours.) 
f 4 . iRnorant (implying n reproach); foolish, 
unskilful, bungling; ill-bred, ill-mannered. Obs, 
£1380 WvcUF IF,fj.(i88o) 4^ pis is he lewiderste fendis 
skilc bat cuere cam out of his lecsingjs. CX386 Chaucur 
Merck. T. 1031 Ye men shul been a-s lewed as gees, a 1420 
Hoccleve D< Reg. Prine. 3864, I am as lewed and dulle 
as is an as^e. <*7440 Gesta Rom. vi«. 21 (Harl. MS.) JVs 
loo knj-^tis . . |>c wise knj^l and be lewde. e 1449 Pkcock 
Repr. V. it. 488 A lewder and fcMer sklle or argument can 
noman maVe. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Polys (1874) 1 . 60 
Alas the Shepherd is lewder than the shc}>e. 1522 ll'crld 
Child (Roxb. Club) C ij b, Ve, I praye the, leuc thy lewde 
c!ater>'nge. a 1568 A‘*cham Scholem. i. (Arb.) x8 The small 
discretion of many leude .Scholcma^lers. 1570 Homilies it. 
Agst. ll'ilfnt Relell. iv. (1859) 5S1 Not those wounds which 
arc paint^ in a clout by ^o^^c lewd painter. 1603 Kxollf.s 
Histt 7 'nrks (1621) 961 Amuralh ..ruled them all exceed* 


Jngly, reproving their lewd counsel!. 1620 J. Wilkinson 
Coroners 4- Sherifes 75 A lewd or an ignorant undersherif 
mayboih undoehis high Sherifeand hlmselfe. a 1639 Mar- 
MioN Antiquary xi. i* (1641) D x b, I might have .. gone on 
In the lewd way of loving you. 17x0 Philips Pastorals n. 
73 A lewd Desire strange Lands and Swains to know. 

1 5. Of persons, their actions, etc. : Bad, vile, evil, 
wicked, base; unprincipled, ill-conditioned; good- 
for-nothing, worthless, * naughty*. Obs. 

CX386 Chaucer Manciple's T. 80 The lewede.ste wolf bat 
she may fyndc Or leest of reputacioii. 14x3 J*ilgr. So 7 vle 
(Caxton 1483) ni. viii. 55 Al be hit that for somtyme 
theyr lewd lyf dtsplesid to them seluen. cx48x E. 
Paston in P. Lett. III. 279 Plese zow.. to forgeve me, 
and also my wyfle of owr leude offence that we have not 
don ower dute. 1538 Starkey England i. iv. 139 Every 
lude felow, now-.a-daj's, and idul lubbur. that can other 
rede or syng, makyth hymselfe prest. 1569 Golding Hcni. 
inges Post. Ded. 2 The Scripture accounted him a leaude 
serv.ant, that hidde his Talent in the ground. xs8x Savile 
Tacitus^ Hist. i. Ixxxiii. (1591) 46 A state gotten by lewde 
meanesiL. scelere qucesitum\ cannot be retayned. ^ <2x607 
Markham in 'I'opselCs Fourf. Beasts 4x5 If the Smith that 
driueth such a naile be so lewd, as he wil not looke vnlq it 
before the horse depart. x6xx Bible ylc/x xvii. 5 Cerlaine 
lewd feilowes [Gr. dpfipac iroto'/povcl of the baser sort. 1633 
T, Stafford Pac. Hib. i, viii. 58 Dermond O'Conner hath 
playedalewd part amongst us heere. X667M1LTON P.L.w. 
XQ3 So since into hU Church lewd Hirelings^ cliinbe. 1698 
VvoiCJ^Acc.E. /’1 169 To desist from his lewd Courses 

of Robbing and Stealing. 1709 J. Johnson CUrgym. V ade 
M. It. p. c, So the lewd hoy when he had set his mother's 
house on fire because she had corrected him , . cried out [etc.]. 
(X829 Southey AVr T. (1831)1.97 If not ashamed to beg, 
too lewd to work, and ready for any kind of mischief.] 
i* 6 . Of things : Bad, worthless, poor, sorry. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 1. 163 Chastitc withouten Charite. . 
Is as lewed as a Laumpe bat no Hht is Inne. CX430 Lvdc. 
Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 115 Hys merthys wer but lewed, 
He was so sore dred of dethe. 1462 Paston Lett. II. T07 
He hathe here of Avereyes xxinj. tune wyn, whereof at the 
long wey he sbal make the seyd Averey a lewd rekenyng. 
*575 Churchyard Chippes (1817) 107^ For this assault, lewd 
ladders, vile and nought The souldiours had, which were 
to shorte God wot. xs8i T. Howell Denises (1879) 245 Ne 
lewde is he on whom lewde luck doth light. *596 Shaks. 
Tam. .'ihr. iv. tit. 65 A Veluet dish : Fie, fie, ’tis lewd and 
filthy. x6x8 T Lecicwc-K Loyal Suhj. \x\. xW. 1 love thy face 
..Tis a lewd one, So truelyillArt cannot mend it. 1678 
Mrs. ^zhh Sir Patient Fancy x.Xt Then, Madam, I wriie 
the lewdest hand. 1692 R. L'Estrance yosephus, Antiq. 
i. xvi. (1733) sz His way lay through M.icedonia ..which .. 
is a lewd and incommodious Passage for Travellers. 

7. [Developed from 5 .] Lascivious, unchaste. 
(The surviving sense.) 

c 1386 Chaucer Miller's Prol. 37 Lathe tby lewed dronken 
harlotrye. CX430 Freemasonry 620 In holy churche lef 
nyse wordes Of lewed speche, and fowle wordes, xssx 
Robinson tr. More's U top. 11. vi. (1895) 105 The peruerse 
and malicious flickeringe inticemenles of lewde and vn* 
honeste desyres. 1594 Shaks. A/V/r. ///, tit. vii 72 He is 
not lulling on a lewd Loue-Bed. 1602 Warner Alb, Eng. 
X. iix. <1612) 259 Lewde Ammon, thou didst lust in deede, 
and then thy Rape reicci. 1634 Milton Contus 465 When 
lust . . by leud and lavish act of sin Lets in defilement to 
the inward parts. 1682 Burnf-T Rights Princes v. 176 
Being a lewd and vicious Prince, who had delivered him- 
self^ up to his pleasures. 1712 Arbuthnot yohn Bull 
IV. i, He had been seen in the company of lewd women, 
*759 Johnson Af/cr No. 38 Fi2 The lewd inflame the lewd. 
1838 Lvtton Leila 1. iv, Their harlot songs, and their dances 
of lewd delight. 1871 R, Ellis tr. Catullus Ixiv. 147 If 
once lewd pleasure attain unruly possession. 1883 Ouida 
IVamla 1. 296 A singer of lewd songs, 
tliewduede. Obs. rare—'. In 5 lewidheed. 
[See -HEAD, Hede 2.] Ignorance; = Lewdness i. 

X401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11, 75 A, lak. mafey, me mer* 
veilith moche of thin lewidheed. 

iewdly (li»7-cUi), adv. [f. Lewd a. + -Lv -.'] 
•[•I. In unlearned fashion ; ignorantly; foolishly. 
^1380 Wyclif IVks. (18S0) 289 Her-to b^i leggen but 
lewydly goddis lawe. CZ386 Chaucer See. Nun’s 430 
Ye han bigonne your question folily.. ; ye .ixed lewedly. 
CZ449 Pecock III. xix. 415 And so ihilk oplnioun.. 

was take childcli and lewidli. 1477 Norton OrJ. Alch. lu 
in Ashm. (1652) 28 Theie lewdly beleeve every’ Conclusion. 
+ 2, "Wickedly, evilly, vilely, mischievously. 

X382 WvcLiF 2 Maec. ix. 2 Antiochus after the fli^t loodly 
[t388vi!iche; Vulg. /wr//V^rl turnyde a^ein. 1501 Douglas 
Pal. JJon. X. 149 Our wit aboundit and >’sU was lewdlie. 

I* Norton Cahnns Inst. iv. 27 In this they most 
lewdly corruptc the olde institution. 1593 Shaks. st l/en. 
VI J It. i. 167 A sort of nauglitie persons, lewdly bent. 1596 
SpENSERA’/n/^/rr/. Wks. (Globe) 675/2, I llnnke they are 
most lewdly abused. Holland /.tt^'i.xlix. 34 Fearing 
. . that he had given an ill precedent for others, to lake van- 
tage against himselfe, attaining to the crown so leaudly. 1653 
H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. iv, 9 The goods you have so 
lewdly gotten by your wicked and cunning devices. 1667 
Milton^ P, L. vi. 182 Thy self not fiee, but to thy self 
enthrall'd; Yet leudly dar’st our miniMring upbraid. 

t3. Badly, poorly, ill. To think lewdly of, to 
have a poor opinion of. Ohs. 

e 1386 Chaucer Manciple's Prol. 59 Bycause drynke bath 
dominacion Vpon this man, ..I trowc he lewedly wolde 
telle his talc. 1596 Spenser A/rt/e /re/, Wks. (Globe) 621/1 
U hose sayd gentellmens children, being thus in the ward of 
those Lordes, are .. therby brought up lewdly, and Irish* 
like. 1672 Dryden Assignation I. i, For his Violin, it 
Mueaks f-o lewdly, that Sir n*ibcrt in the gutter mistakes 
Imn for Im MLtriss. *678 Mrs. Behn A/r /’«//>«/ /•V7«c« 
*'• in.'ikesuch aukward love as shall persuade her 
to think most lewdly of my parts. 

4. Lasciviously. 

x6o8 Shaks. Per. iv. li. 156 As my giulng out her beautic 
stirs \-p the lewdly encUned. 1622 Quarles Esther 
V. a. 3 b, Lach \ irgm keepcs her turnc, and all the night 


They lewdly lauish in^tfie Kings delight. 1624 Hey. 
WOOD Gunaik» iv. x6g This Macareus and.,Canace haviti" 
most leaudly and incesluously Inved one another. 1871 
R. Ellis tr. Catullus xv. s Touch not lewdly the mistress 
of my passion. 

^ewduess (U«*dnes). [See -ness.] 
fl. Ignorance; ■want of skill, knowledge, or 
good-breeding ; foolishness. Ohs. 

X362 Langl. P. PI. A. iii. 33 Schal no lewednes.'^e hem 
lette, bs lewedeste b^it I loue, J>at he ne worb avauijvct. 
c 1386 Chaucer Melib. Prol. 3 1 hou makest me So wery of 
thy verray lewednesse. X387 Trevisa (Rollsi VII. 

299 Among liis ober lewednes and folie. <;x44o Promp. 
Parv. 301/2 Lewdenesse of clergy, Ulitteraiura. ^1440 
Gesta Rom. viii. 21 (Harl. MS.\ 1 am a foole, And he is 
a wise man, And berfore he shold not so li^tely haue levid 
my lewdenesse. 1540 Hyrde P’ivcs' lustr. Chr. 

(1592) Rvj, Wliat a lewdnesse is it, not to con.sider how 
vaine a thing that money is._ 1563 //(Jw/AVf ir. Agst. 
Images in, (1859) 265 There is like foolishness and lewdness 
in decking of our images. X576 Fleming Panopl, Ep. 80 
That is supposed a loose kinde of writing, to lalke ol any 
man unreverenlly, for therein is leudnesse discovered. 
t2. Wickedness; evil behaviour. Obs. 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 239 So it is greet lewed- 
nesse and wrecchednesse to forgendre uhat is detly and 
ri^tful. CX460 Sir R. Ros La Belle Dame snnz Mercy txy} 
(655) That to be wersle turnelh by his leudenesse a yifte of 
grace. XS63 Homilies ii. Repentance n. (1859) 541 When 
any thing ordained of God is by the lewdness of men abused. 
*579 Fulke Refut. Rasiell 736 It is great leudenesse and 
deceiptfuines to vrge the termes vsed by the doctors. 1613 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 321 The leaudnesse of the Cap* 
padocians grew into a Proverbe ; if any were enormously 
wicked, he was therefore called a Cappadocian. 16*3 Bing- 
ham Nenophoit 99 What Citie, as friend, will receiue is, 
when they see such lewdnesse in our conuersalion? 

3. Lasciviousness, lascivious behaviour. 

*579 Lylv Euphues (Arb.) 44 A perfect wit is never be- 
witched with leaudenesse neither entised with lascivious- 
nesse. <2x592 H. Smith Atfn//. (1614) 5£8 If harlots inlice 
thee to leaudnesse, .. flie from them. i66x Pnrvs Dinry 
X7 Aug., The lewdnesse and beggary of the Court. 1685 
H. ^[o'Rv: lilusirat. 155 Their gross idolatries and sensual 
Ludenesses. 1754 Sherlock Disc. (1759) I. iv. 145 The 
Lewdness of their History renders it unfit to be narrated. 
X760 Blackstone Comm. iv. iv. 64 The last offence which 
I shall mention .. is that of open and notorious Icwdnese; 
either by frequenting hou'-es of ill-fame. .or by some grossly 
scandalous and public indecency. 

t Iiewdsby. Obs* [f. Lewd a . : cf. rudeshy^ 
etc.] A lewd person. 

*59fl 0. B. Quest, Profit. Concernings 31b, Such me- 
chanical! lewdsbies are said to get more sleeping, then 
others can do waking 

]^ew’dster. rare. [See -ster.] » prec. 

1598 SjiAKS. Merry IV. v. in. 23 Against such Lewdsters, 
and their lechery, Those that betray them do no treachery. 
1839 J. Rogers Antipopopr. xiv, li. 307 To play the lewd- 
ster with their female confitenis. 

+ ^ewe, Cl, [Adjectival use of OE. livxva traitor, 
betrayer.] Treacherous. 

<r xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke vi. x6 ludam scarioS se was Iswa 
[Lindisf hleRa). CXX75 Lamb. Horn. 7 pcos world is 
whilende and ontful and swide lewe an swincful. 

Lewe, obs. f. or var. Leave, Leve, Live. 
-lewe, ME. siijfixt OE. -/rt'rt/tf, forming a few 
adjectives : OE. htingorlacwe, ME. chekelewefhoht- 
lewe, costkwe, dntnk{e)le7vey gasliewey siklewt, 
thnrstkwe. The general sense is ‘affected by, 
liable to, or characterized by* (something unde- 
sirable) ; in some of the instances above there 
are parallel and synonymous formations in-LYb 
The etymology is obscure, no corresponding suffix 
being known in any other Tent lang. ; connexion 
with Goth. /Ay, occasion, may be suspected; cf. 
also Lew a.'^ 

*433 Lydc. St. Edmund n. 223 His wounde bloody, his 
face ded and pale, Hiseyen gasilewh reuersidbolhclwcync. 

Lower ; see Leveh, Louver, Lure. 

Lewes, obs. pi. of Leaf. 

Lewge, obs. form of League sh^■ 

Lewgh, obs. pa. t. of Laugh. 

Lewidore, obs. form of Louis d’or. 

Le'wine, -ing, obs. forms of Living. 
Lewine,Lewint: sccLeven, -th (eleven, -th). 
Lewis 1 (l//*is). Also lewiss, louis, luia. [01 
obscure origin; possibly f. Lewis or Louis as a 
surname or Christian name, A dial, form^ 
{fiifhilhy Gloss. 1876 ) suggests connexion with 
lever io raise ; but the formation and the phonology 
are not easily explained on this hypothesis.] An 
iron contrivance for raising heavy blocks of stone. 
Also called Lewisson. 

It consists of three pieces arranged so as to form 
tail, the outside pieces being fixed in a dovciatl mortise ny 
the insertion of the middle piece. The three pieces me 
then connected together by the pin of the clevis passitig 
through them. . 

*743 'V, Stukeley in Bibl. Topogr. Brit. (1790) 

At each extremity a stone of Arthur's Oon to be 
pended by the lcwi< in the hole of them. X7p3 S.meaton 

Edyitone L. §39 'l*he instrument we now call. the f 

i.s of an old date. 18x6 Chron. in Ann. Rcg. 93/®. 
succeeded in boring the stone securing a Icwis«; 
making fast a purchase for heaving it up. *85* 

Catai. Gt. Exhib. 317 Speedy louis, invented to ® 

the hoisting of ligiit stones in the erection of buildins^ 
1883 Stonemason J.nn., Achain atiaclied to a pairof JcwiiC* 
fixed in the face of the rock, and worked by a crane. 
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b. attrib.x lewis-bolt, 'a wedge-shaped bolt 
secured in its socket by lead, and used as a lewis 
in lifting’ (Knight jO/VA Mech. 1S75); lewis-hole, 
the hole into which a lewis is fitted. 

1740 PiNCDA Sfi. Diet., IvtpkSla . . by us call’d a Luis 
hole. *742 De Foe^s Ttntr Ct. Byit, (ed. 3) II. 254 ’I'he 
Lewis-holes are still- left in many of the Stones. 1893 lie- 
iiquary Jan. 13 'I'he . . walls are almost, if not entirelj', of 
Roman worked stone. Cramp holes and grooves, lewis 
holes, and broached tooling are everywhere visible. 

Lewis ^ (Itr’is). [f. the name of the inventor.] 
‘ The name of one kind of shears used in cropping 
woollen cloth’ (Ure Diet. 1839). In mod. Diets. 
Lewis, obs. pi. of Leaf ; obs. f. Louis. 
Lewisson. Also (?c/-rw!.)le wising. i^LewisL 
■ 1842-39 Gwilt Archit, Gloss, (ed. 4), Lewis or Lewisson. 
1831 Ilticstr. Catal. Gt, E.vhitt. 328 This breakwater is 
moored by lewising bolts [etc.]. 1^4 in Webster. 
Lewit, obs. Sc. form of Lewd. 

.Lewke, obs. form of League, Luke. 
tLewkeS. Ohs. [ad. Flem. Lniksch adj., f. 
Luik Liege.] Epitliet of wares made at Liege. 

1547 CooRDE Introd. Kuotvl. xii. (1870) 153 The cheefe 
towne is the cytie of Lewke ; there is Lewkes veluet made, 
and cloth of Arys. xS5o-x6oo Customs Duties (B. M. Add. 
MS. 25097), Iron, voc. Lewkes or Spruse iron. 

Lewme, obs. form of Leam sd.l 
Jjewn. dial. Also 7 leaune, 9 loun, lune. 
[Of obscure origin.] A tax or rate, esji, a church- 
rate. 

xs8a in Miss Jackson S/iro/s/i, Word'hk, Brids^^ 

north Rcc. in loth Kefi. Hist. AtSS. Comm. App. iv. 429 
[Order] concerning a lewn lately laid by the BaylifTes 
towardes the charge of coales and candles for his Majesties 
army. X690 (leaune), 1776, 1840 in Miss Jackson Shro^sh. 
Word-bk. 1886 in Cheshire Gloss, (lewne, leun, lune, leur). 

Lewne, variant of Lune, falcon’s leash, 
i* ]^ew*liess Obs. rare~‘^. [f. Lewe a. + 
-NESS.] Treacherousness. 

c ti7S Lamb. Horn. 21 Summe of us for bisse weorlde lew- 
nesse..ne ma^en alre coste halden crist bibode. 

+ Lew*iiess 2 . Obs. rare~'°, [f. Lew a.^ + 
-iTESsJ Paleness, lividity. 

i6xxdoTGR., LiindiHy, Huiditie, lewnesse, wannesse, bleake- 
tiesse, palenesse, blewishnesse, 

Lewre, var. Leer Obs. j obs. f. Lure. 
Ijewse, obs, form of Loose, Luce, 

Iiewte, obs. f. Lute ; var. Lewtv, Lout 
Ijewtennand, obs. Sc, form of Lieutenant. 
Iiewter, obs. form of Loiter. 

Ijewbll tl»l>). Now {Hal, Also 6 lothe. [OE, 
hlJowpf f. hHoiv Lew a ."^ : see -th.] a. 

Warmth, b. Shelter (cf. housc lewthy House 23). 

rxooo Hexaui, St, Basil xx. (18^9) 28 Donne him cajl 5 he 
cepS him hlywSe. cxooo .<Elfric Horn. II. 144 To neste 
basron, heora briddum to hleowi>e. a xxoo ^£'S, f^oe. in Wr.- 
Wiikker 336/31 Apricitas^ hleowS, 1534 Survey Mailing; 
Chxtrchva Sussex Areh.CcU. XXL 180 Cattell Seswyne come 
daylye in to the churche, in the somer for hette, an<I now for 
lothe, 1823 BKtrroNi?M«//>x Wilts III. 375 Lewth, warmth. 
1887 T. Hardy III. xv. 311 With the sun or 

against the sun, uphill or downhill, in wind or in lewth. 
1^8 — Wessex Poems 204 In the lewth of a codlin-tree, 
t Lewtifull, a. Sc. Obs. In 6 laute-, lawti-. 
[f. Lewtv + -ful,] Loyal. 

1363 WiN5ET Four Score Thre Quest. 'Wks. 1888 I. 6r The 
lautefull and faithful peple. X584 AV. F/(x8i 4) 
III. 327/1 Maist loving and lawtifull subiectis to their 
souerane lord. 

+ Iiewty, lawty. Chiefly Sc, Obs. Forms : 
a. 4 leute(e, lewete, leautee, 4-5 leaute, 4-6 
lewte(e, 5 lewted, leutye. ) 3 . Sc, (4 leawte), 
4-6 lawte, lawty, laute, 5 lauta, lawta, 5-6 
lawtie, 6 lautie, lawtay, 7-8 lata, 8 lawtith, 
lateth. [a. AF. ieuUy hwti, F. haute, lealte^ 
halted^ mod.F. loyaute ( = Pr. leyallat, hiaulat, 
haltatj halted. It. halHi) med.L. legaliial-emi 
see Legality ; cf. Loyalty, Lealty,] Fidelity, 
loyalty. Often in phr. by or for my, thy (etc.) 
hxuty. 

n 1300 Cursor AT. 1655 (Gott.) 5 e eyth, for jour treu leule 
Alone i bane granted mi gre. Ibid. 12252 (Giitt.) Quel>en 
he come .. I ne wale, be mi laute. 13.. Guy Warzv. (A.) 
1743 Gode man .. for thi leute, Wbat is tin name, telle 
thou me. 1373 Barbour Bruce i. 364 Larg and luffand als 
wes he, And our all thing lufFyt lawte. 1422 ir. Secreta 
Secret., Pnv. Prh. 144 Thay brake the lewted that Stablid 
was to Profile of mann and hele. 1460 Lybenus Disc. 1940, 
I woH yelde me. In trewthe and lewie, At thyn owene wylle. 
CX470 Henry Wallace viii. ii Fra this tyme furth kepe 
lawta till our croune. <:i3xo Gest 1\. I1ode\\\. in Arb. 
Gamer VI. 438 ‘ Now God so me help !' said Little John, 
‘ And be my true lewte ! ’ X333 Stewart Cron. Scot. IL 116 
5 one on the leid that lawtie hes forlorne.^ rt 1372 _ Knox 
Hist. Re/. \Vks. 1846 I. 354 LTpoun our lautie, fidelitie, and 
honour. 1670 Ray Pro7>. 286 Lata is lang and tedious. 
1721 Kelly Sc. Prem. 230 Lata is lon^^ and dwigh \rend 
dreigh]. 1728 Rams.vy SteP-daughter li. She neither has 
lawtith [cd. 9 lateth] nor shame. 

Lew- warm, <z. Nowr/fa/. Forms: see Lew 
<2.1 ; also 6 leau-, leuwarm. [f. Lew <z. (used 
advb.) + Warm <?.] Lukewarm. 

c 1450 AT. E. ATed. Bk. (Heinrich) 207 Hele hyt lew warm. 
2435 Bk. St, Albans C^'ijb, Let it stonde and^wax lew 
warme. 1513 Douglas AEueis iv. xii. 81 Feche hiddir sone 
the well wattir lew warm. 1588 A. King tr. Cauisius* 
Catcch, i3t Thay,.quhilkar idil, sleuihfun,and quhome the 


scripture calli.s leuwarme. 1878 Stevcnson Inland Kqr. 
16 'Ihe .. egg was little more than loo-warm, 1879 Miss 
J.\CKSoNr Shropsh. Word-bk., Lew-xvarm, tepid, lukewarm. 

So f Iiew-wariued a., lukewarm. 

1388 A. King Ir. Canisius* Catcch. Cert. Deuot. Pray. 33 
Lat thy maist mightie gudenes fulfil that quhilk niy maist 
leauwarmed vaikenes desyres to doe. 

Lewxern, lewzern, obs. forms of Lucern. 

t Iiewjrn. Obs. Also 4 leuwyn, levyne, 5 
lewaji(e. [f. Flemish Leuven, Louvain.] A 
kind of linen cloth. 

1360 Flnchate Acc. (Surtees) p. Hi, Et xij uln® de leuwyn 
pro mappis, 1373 in Exch. Rolls Scot.\\. 444 In empeione 
35 vlnarum de levyne, varii precii, nxs. xv/. X390-X Earl 
Derby's Exp. (Camden) 80 Et pro lewyn pro dictis torches 
ct torticHs. 1483 Tusk in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 366 De 
panno lineo vocalo lewan j par linthinminum de lewane. 

Lewyn(e : see Levin. 

Lewyn(g, obs. Sc. form of Living. 

IiQWys, obs. pL of Leaf. 

Lexer, obs. aphetic form of Elixir. 

a X300 in Ashm. Treat. Chem. (1652) 347 After that thy 
Le.xer ys, Be hit White or Rede I wys. 

Lexical (le’ksikal), a. [f. Gr. pertain- 

ing to words, AffiA'-oi' Lexicon + -al.] 

1 . Pertaining or relating to the words or voca- 
bulary of a language. Often contrasted with ^ram- 
inatical, 

1836 Carol W‘S*^man . 9 a. RcUg. I. ii. 71 These methods 
may be respectively called, lexical and grammatical com- 
parison. 1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel viii. 512 The gram- 
matic.al and lexical peculiarities. .which establish its late 
date. 1873 WiiiTNCv Orient. Stud. 7 The language of 
the Vedas is an older dialect varying both in its grammatical 
and lexical character from the classical Sanskrit. 

2 . Pertaining to, of the nature of, or connected 
with a lexicon. 

1873 Brit. Q. Rc7>. LVII. 602 All the most important 
grammatical, exegelical, and lexical works have been laid 
under tribute. 1883 Academy ^Oct. zfj/2 Lexical defining 
affords a wide scope for the application of the critical 
apparatus. Hid. 432 '2 'I'he lexical index is, we think, too 
long. 1892 F. S. JBllis (title) A Lexical Concordance to 
the Poetical Works of P. B. Shelley. 

So Ziexica'lic a. rare — )^Ttc. i. 

i860 Marsh Lcef. Eng. Lang. 141 The new element does 
not much affect the lexicalic character, but exhibits itself in 
the structure, the inflections and the syntax. 

lieaioally (le’ksikali),o<fo. [!'. Lexical -k -ly 2 .] 
a. In respect of vocabulary, b. According to the 
lexicons of a language; in the manner of a lexicon. 

1838 Ellicott a T/tess. Hi. s A meaning,. not lexically 
defensible. x86* Marsh Orig. Eng, Lang, 48 The Anglo- 
Saxon is not grammatically or lexically identifiable with the 
extant remains of any continental dialect. xB66 Contemp. 
Rev. IL 148 The Psalms are lexic.illy easier, but syntactic- 
ally more difficult than Job. x88o Oinsbukc ATassorah 1 . 
title-p.. The Ma^orah, compiled from manuscripts alpha- 
betically and lexically arranged. 

+ lesdcographal, <r. Ohs. rare. [f. Gr.Atfi- 
Koypitpos (see next) + -AL.] Lexicographical. 

1683 Re/ect, on Baxter 5 [It] is as fond, as to prelend to 
give the.. Meaning, ,.ofa Greek or J.atin Author, while one 
15 very raw and ignorant in the Lexicographal Part. 

Lexicograplier (Icksikf^-grafoi). [f. late Gr. 
kf^iKoypa(p-os, Lexicon -h -ypd^or writer: 

see -ER L] A writer or compiler of a dictionary. 

1658 Rowland Alou/et's Theat, Ins. 935 Calcpine and 
other Lexicographers of his gang. 1663 Doyle Occas. Re/. 

V. vii. (1675) 322 Suidas, Stephanus, Hesychius, and I know 
not how many Lexicographers and Scholiasts. 1753 John- 
son, Lexicographer, a writer of dictionaries ; a harmless 
drudge, that busies himself in tracing the original, and 
detailing the signification of words. x8ii Bvron Hints /r, 
Horace 76 Pitt has fiirnishM us a word or two Which lexi- 
cographers declined to do. x86o Macaulay Biog. (1867) 104 
The best lexicographer may well be content if his produc- 
tions are received by the world with cold esteem. 1873 
Whitney Life Lang, v, 88 We use each word as we have 
learned it, leaving to the lexicographer to follow up the 
ramifications to their source. 

Lexicogra*phian, a. rare, [f. as prec. + -ian.] 
Lextcographic.7L 

x8xs W. H. '(skT.x.Miiy Scrlbbleomania 238 He would have 
produced a labour unparalleled in the annals of lexicogra- 
phiaii literature. 

Lezicogra'phic, und sb, rare, [f. Gr. 
Af^<«o7/jd0os (see prec.) + -ic.] a. adJ, j=next. 
i* h. sb, pi. Lexicographical writings. 

17x6 M. Davies Athen. Brit, iii. Crit. Hist, 2 Pomey’s 
Onomasticks and Tachard's I.ex[icIographicks .. are far 
surpass'd by our Oxford Grammar. x8i6 J. Gilchrist 
Philos. Eiym. jt. vH, Whether that gentleman shall choose 
a lexicographic department in the field of pliilologj’. 1843 
J. F. Davis in T^roc. Philol. Soc. (1845) I. 59 In addition to 
their uses in lexicographic arrangement, these roots [etc.]. 

Lexicographical (lc:ksikpgra.“fikal), <7. [f. 

as prec. + -al.J Pertaining to lexicography. 

1791 BoswrXL Johnson 15 Apr. an. 1755 When they find 
him dispUiyinga perfect theory of lexicographical excellence. 
1882-3 ScHAFF Encycl. Relig,^ Ktwa'l, II. 870/1 These 
grammatical labors [of Gesenius) did not meet with the 
.same general favor as the lexicographical. 

Hence Iisxicogra’pliically adv., with regard to 
lexicography. 

1879 Furnivall Prospectus PhiloL Soc. Engl. Diet., To I 
place English lexicographically in a position abreast of any 
modern language. 

Lexico’graphist. rare. [f. as Lexicocb.v- 
FHER : see -ist.] A lexicographer. 


1834-43 SoVTiizy Doctor clxx.xiv. VI. 150 The good old 
lexicographist, .-^dam Littleton. x88o Morris in J. A. H. 
Murray Addr, Philol. Soc. 48 A new diclionarj- will no 
doubt follow the plan adopted by Sanskrit lexicograpbist.s, 

Iiexicograpliy (leksikp-grafi). [f. Gr. A.fiKo- 
Lexicon + -Ypaif ia -GBAPHY.] The writing or com- 
pilation of a lexicon or dictionary; ‘the art or 
practice of writing dictionaries ’ (J.). 

x68o Dalgarno Deaf ff Dumb Alan's Tutor vii. 59, 1 shall 
therefore only make some few reflexions- upon Etymology 
and Syntax, supposing Orthography to belong to Lexico- 
graphy. 1755 Johnson Dict.Viti. B ij. Such is the fate of hap- 
less lexicography, that not only darkness, but light, impedes 
and distresses it ; things may be not only too little, but too 
much 'known, to be happily illustrated. 1701 Boswell 
Johnsoit 58/2 He .. exerted his talents ui occasional 

composition very different from Lexicography. 1878 N, 
Amcr. Rev. CXXVII. 157 A mastei-work of lexicography. 
X900 Expositor Oct. 270 Hebrew grammar and lexico- 
graphy flourish a little later than Arabic grammar and 
lexicography. 

Lexicology (leksikp-lod.^ri). [f. Gr. 
Lexicon + -\oyia -LOGY.] That branch of know- 
ledge which treats of words, Iheir form, history, 
and meaning. Hence Ziezicolo’gical a., ] ertain- 
ing to lexicology; IiexicoTogist, one skilled in 
lexicology (Ogilvie 1S82). 

1828-32 Webster, Lexicology [citing ATed. Repos.]. 1867 
Lane A rab. Lex, Pref, 8 The vast collection of lexicons and 
lexicological woiks composed by Arabs. 

Lexicon (le'ksik/f.t). [?mod.L., a. Gr. K(^ik 6 v 
(sc. 0 i 0 \tov), nent. sing, of \(^ik 6 s of or for words, 
f. Kiel’S diction, word, phrase, f. A€7- to speak.] 
A word-book or dictionary; chiefly applied lo a 
dictionary of Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, or Arabic. 

The restricted use is due to the fact that until lecently 
dictionaries of these particular languages were usually in 
Latin, and in mod.L. lexicon, not dictiouarius, has been the 
word generally used. 

X603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. Astrol. ii. 44 Any other trans- 
lation or Lexicon. 1607 Topscll Four/. Beasts FF i b. 
He doth not neglect the profit of Lexicons (wherein all 
sayings and speeclie.s are numbred). 16x6 Bui.i. 0 KAR,Zr.t 7 - 
cou, a Greek Dictionarie for words, 1641 Milton Prel, 
Episc. 6.[Theyl must make a new Lexicon to name them- 
selves by. X645 — Tctrach. Wks. 1851 IV. 238 They who 
are so exact for the letter, shall be dealt with by the Lexi- 
con, and the Etymologicon too if they please. ax65s Sir 
T. Browne TractsBs Lexicons and Dictionaries by Zizania 
do almost generally understand LoHum. 1702 S. Sewall 
Diary 30 Jan. (1679) IL 52 Upon enquirj» about a Hebrew 
word, I found be had no Lexicon. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
(1848) C9/1 He thought it right in a le.xicon of our language 
to collect many words which had fallen into disuse. aSoy 
ATed, Jml, XVIl. 49 Let Mr. D. go to his Lexicon for the 
word urethra. 18x7 Byron Btppo Hi, And lake for rhNTne, 
to hook my rambling verse on, Ihe first that Walker’s 
Lexicon iinr.ivels. 1^7 Liddell & Scott (title) A Greek- 
English Lexicon. 

b. fig. {a) The vocabulary proper to some 
department of knowledge or sphere of activity. 
(b) A list of words or names. 

1647 Cowley ATislress, Discretion 66 'Fhis barbarous Term 
you will not meet In all Love’.s Lexicon. 2636 — Pindar. 
Odes, to Dr. Scarborough iii, 'Z'he vast and barbarous 
Lexicon Of Mans Infirmilie. 2634 Whitlock Zootomia 
419 Fate, or Fortune, (in the Profane Lexicon, and in 
the Christians undiscovered Providence). 1724 Swift Use 
Irish Alanu/. Wks. 2755 V. 11. 3 All .silks, velvets, calHcoes, 
and the whole lexicon of fcm.ale fopperies. 1731 Earl 
Orrery Remarks Ssvi/t (1752) 25 Such, who, in the Le.xicon 
of Party, may be found lan^d under that title [Whig], 
2823 Byron Juan vni. xvii, Fifty thousand heroes, name 
by name . . Would form a lengthy lexicon of glory. 2839 
Lvtton Richelieu 11. li. 362 In the lexicon of youth .. there 
is no such word As — fail I 

c. attrib, and Comb, 

x8r6 Syd. S.mith Wks. 2859 looA The boy who is 
lexicon-struck in early youth looks upon all books after- 
wards with horror. 2848 Clough Bothie ix. 120 Leaving 
vocabular ghosts undisturbed in their lexicon limbo. 

Hence I<e*ziconist, a compiler of a lexicon. 

2828-32 Webster cites Orient. Col. 


Xiezigrapliy (leksi'grafi). [f. Gr. A/^-y word, 
xpression + ~ypa<pia writing, -graphy.J A system 
f writing in which each character represents a 
'ord. Hence Iteri^a’phio, -gra*phical adjs.f 
ertaining to or characterized by lexigraphy. (In 
uot. 1895, hxigraphical is used for ‘lexical*: cf. 
ote below.) Also Iiexigra'phically adv. 

In Diets, from Webster i828_ onward.s, has 

icn defined as ‘ the art or practice of defining words , wth 
irresp. definitions for lexigraphic, -graphical. Cf. late Gr. 

Mexici scriptor, vocabularius' (Stephanus). 
2828-32 Webster, Lexigyaphy, the art or practice of denn- 
ig word.s (citing Alcd. Repos.). 1836 Du Po.nceau Chinese 
Ysi. Writing 36 'I'he Chinese sj-stem of writing »s 

Tproperly called ideographic; it is a syllabic and Iwi- 
■aphic alphabet. ..It is lexigraphic because every .sylmble 
a significant word. 2838 Hid. Introd. 14 . 

eas, it only represents words, by means of the combina 
other words, and therefore I nave 
n a quotation from this in For. Q. Tl^’- 
■aphy is substituted for lexigraphic.) 2838 * 3 . . jj 

itfons .. vbouse the Chinese chameters 
33 Ogilvie, Suppl., Lexigraphic, w’ords by 

IS 'Vords by distinct ? reprevtn- 

e combination of other words. - 

lion of word.s by the combination ofother vord^ i^S 

blet in which this impottnnt " ‘’‘‘' j J j oP ,10,1)5 riora 
icrabic light on the meaning, in WC 
lich tlie name h taken [etc.]. 
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II Leslphaiies (leksi-fanrz). [Gr. 
phrase-monger (the title of one of Lucian’s dia- 
logues), f. Ae'fi-J word, phrase cpay-, tpa'iveiv to 
show.] One who uses bombastic phraseolog)’. 
Hence lexiplia'nio (-fre'nik) a., Lexlpbamicism. 

1767 A. Campbell Lcxiph. Ded. 7, I generally found them 
[modern writings) more or less Lexiphanick in proportion 
to the share of fame and reputation their several authors 
enjoyed. Ibid, Ded. 17 Those Lexiphaneses, those Shiners, 
those dealers in hard words. Ibid. 131 Come, Doctor, let ^ 
have no more of your medical terms and solemnity. .. 'lis 
no better than downright Lexiphanicism. 1841 DTsraeli 
A/tren. Lit. (1867) 140 The encumbering Lexiphanicisms 
of the ponderous numerosity of Johnson. 1887 Sat. Rev. 

5 Nov. 654 Us Lexiphanic contortions of the tongue. 

Iiext, obs. 2nd sin^. pres. ind. of Lie 
li Lex talionis (leks [L.] The 

law of retaliation, ‘ an eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth (The accus. and abl, forms ho longer 
occur in Eng. contexts.! 

1597 MoRLEY Inirod. ATtts. ni. 146 Wherefore I msy Le^e 
talionis \zi\xgh at incongruity as well as you might at vn- 
formality. i6oo J. Poky tr. Leo's AJrica 11. 56 He is 
presently without any iudgement to haue Legem tafionis, 
that is, like for like, inflicted vpon him. 1646 Evancc 
Noble Ord. 23 Gods Lex talionis is as firme as the 
lawes of the Meads and Persians. 1731 Medley tr. 
Kolben's Cape G. Hope (1738) I. 287 They take the Field 
with their best Force, not only to recover their Wives, but, 
Lege Talionis^ to plunder the Robbers of theirs. i8ai 
Jeffersok Writ. (1892) I. 60 For other felonies 

should be substituted hard labor . . and in some cases, the 
Lex Talionis. 1857 J. W. Croker Ess‘, Fr. Rev. iv. 171 
The lex talionis with which the revolutionary Nemesis 
requited her votaries. 

Ley, obs. form of Lay, Lee Lye. 

Leyar, variant of Lair sbJ^ Obs. 

Leyche, obs. form of Leech. 

Leyden (Isi'dsn). The name of a city in 
Holland, used in the names of certain electrical 
apparatus, invented there in 1745-6 : Leyden jar 
(formerly phial or bottle)^ an electrical condenser 
consisting of a glass bottle coated inside and out- 
side with tinfoil to within a certain distance of its 
mouth, and having a brass rod surmounted by a 
knob passing through the cork, and communicating 
with the internal armature. Also Leyden battery ^ 
a battery consisting of a number of Leyden jars. 

X7SS Franklin Ltii. etc. Wks. 1840 V. 348 , 1 taught him 
..to charge the Leyden phial, and some other experiments. 
1762 Ibiiu 380 A Leyden bottle, charged and then sealed 
hermetically. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 133 
A stratum of air is charged in the same manner as a class 
bottle, .is charged in the Leyden experiment. 1825 J. Neal 
Bro. yonnikan I. 29 She was .. like a Leyden jar always 
ready to be let off. 1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 191 As 
if It were a poor dead thing, to be bottled up in Leyden jars, 
and sold over counters. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Leyden 
Battery, term for a number of Leyden jars, connected e.xtern- 
ally by being placed on tinfoil, or other good conductor. 
tLeye. Obs. Forms: a. i I63, 2-4 lei, 3 
lai, l030,leyg9, 3-4 leige, ley, 3-6 leye, 4leyhe, 
4, 7-8 {dial.) laye. ) 3 . i Ifes- It's, 1 ^ 3, 4 lyB©. 
lyghe, 4-5 lye, 5 ly. [OE. l/e^ (Anglian Uj) str. 
masc. corresponds to OHG. long^, latte (MHG, loitc, 
gen. loupes), ON, OTeut. pre- 

Teut. *lotek’ abl.-var. of *lenh - ; see Light sb.] 
Flame, blaze, fire, {On) a leye\ on fire. 

a. (Gr.) Wonna Ic;^. 971 Blickl. Hom.yM. 

J33 Hie onfengon Haljan Gaste to heora heort.nn on 
fyrenra le;^a onlic-nesse. 0x175 Lamb. Horn. 41 He him 
sceaude_ an ouen on bernindc fure lie warp ut of him 
seofe leics. c 1200 Trin.^ Coll. Horn. 49 Ech cristene oh to 
habben on honden to-dai in chirche leje bernendc. a 1225 
Leg. Hath. 1369 , 1 \>e reade leie, & i he leltinde fur. a 1240 
Lofsong in Cott. Horn. 215 Wi 3 he Ini louerd of he holigost 
..tend mine heorte. Arth. ^ Merl. 6796 (Kulbing) 

po sci5e hai al he cuntray Stonden brenand on rede lei3e. 
1377 Lascl. P. pi. B. XVII. 207 As wex and weyke and hole 
f>Te togyderes Fostren forth a flaumbe and a fejTc leye 
IC. XX. 172 lye). 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xvi. 
xxviii. (1495) 562 ThK stone .. Crisalltus .. yf it be set by 
the {yrt anone it wexyih on .-i laye [llelmingkam jlfS. it 
wexeb a He, ed. 1535 on a flame). 1447 Boklnham Seyniys 
(Roxb.) 78 The leye off the flaumyd fumes. 1573 Art 0/ 
Limning t x You may .. blacke over your paper with tlic 
leye of a Kandle or of a lynke. 1674-91 Ray S. fy E. C. 
U 'ords 104 Laye, as L<m>' in the North, the Flame of Fire; 
iho it be peculiarly UNcd for the steam of Charcoal or any 
other burnt Coal. [Hence 178710 GROsn/’r<Tt/.( 7 /w.Suppl.J 
Beowulf 727 (Gr.) Him of cajum stod H:^c selicost Icoht 
tinfleser. atooo Cxdmon's Gen. 325 (Gr.) Brand & bratle 
H’^as. C1300.S/. Brandan 496^The_Lic of the fur stod on 
iie3 as hit a was were. 13. . A”. Alls. 3458 Thefuyr was on 
so gret lyghe. That Darie hit sone syghe. i^^o-yo A lex. 
4- Rind. 555 He was..Icchourus of kinae pat in his licamus 
lu.st .as A lie brente. 1398 (sec a) 1422 Secreta Secret., 
P'rlv. Priv. 229 Tho that haue a brandynge colurc like 
the lyc of f)Te. xi^.,Tundale s /Tx.7i6 Owl of the mowthc 
the fure brast And fowlc .stynkyng lye com owt fast, 

Loye, obs. form of Lay, Lea, Lei:. 

Loyo(n, obs, f. Lay v.^ ; obs. pa. pplc. of Lie v, 

LByorwit(e, variant of Lmuwite Obs. 

X696, 1706 in PniLLirs. 

Ii3yL obs. form of Leaf, Lief. 

LoyfT, Leyffand, -ing, obs. ff. Live, Living. 

Loyf^fjull, variant of Lkefbl a. Obs. 

t Ley-geVger. La:a. Obs. [d. AV, gager sa ley 
to Wage one s Law : see Lay jZ-.s] Wager of Law. 
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1625 Act 1 Chas. /, c. 3 § 2 No Priviledge, proteccion, 
Inhibicion, or Injunccion, Ley Gager, or Essome shalbe 
allowed to the Defendant. [Hence in Blount, Phillips, etc.) 

Xjeyg‘li(e, obs. or a'ar. f.LAUGHs^.jLEVE Obs.flNE. 
Leyh-e, obs. or var. f. Lay vA, Leye Obs. 
Ijeyk(e, Leyland, obs. ff. Lake, Lea-lakd. 
Leyll, Leyly, obs. Sc. forms of Leal, Leally. 
Leyme, obs. Sc. form of Least /3,i . 

Ije 3 m(e, obs. f. Lain v., Lay Lean. 
Ijeyn(e, obs. pa. pple. of Lie 
tljeyne. Obs. [Cf. Lain j//.-] A layer or' bed’. 
(The word in quot. 1530 is of doubtful identity.) ^ 

?ci39o J^orme ofCury (17S0) 43 Take brede itosted in 
wj-ne, l.ai’ (terof a Icyne. C1440 Jacob's IVell 37 Tythe 
owytli to be payed of all inanere wode, of Ieyny.s of oystrys, 
of Ieyn3*s of fj’scb, of pondys [etc.]. 1530 Palscr. 238/2 

J.eyne [uo Frencli\. 

Leynes, obs. form of Leanness. 

Leyngh, r’ariant of Lengh Ohs., length. 
Iieyond, obs. pres. pple. of Lay it.i 
Iiey-pewter : see Lay sb.^ 

Leyr(e, obs. form or r-ariant of L.yjk, Leee. 
Leyrewlte, variant of LAintviTB Ohs. 
leyrn, Leyrne, obs. IT. Lieiine, Leabn. 
Leys, leysohe, leysshe, obs. ff. Leash. 
Leystall(e, obs. form of Laystall. 

Leyt(e, variant of Lait Obs., lightning. 
Leytli(8, obs. form of Loath, Loathe. 

Ley ve, Leyven, obs. ff. Leave Levin. 
Leyward, obs. form of Leewabd. 
Leze-majesty : see LESE-jt.tJESTY. 
Lhapwynclie, obs. form of Lapwing. 
Llierzolite ( 15 'jz^bit). Mitt. [Named from 
Lake Lherz in the Pyrenees : see -LITE.] A vai iety 
of pyro.vene of a deep green or olive green colour. 

1823 W. Phillips Introd. Min, (ed. 3) 63 When mixed 
with serpentine it [CoccoUte) has been termed Lherzolite. 

Study Rocks %. 120 Enstatiteoccursin lherzolite. 
liheue, variant of Lttke a. 

II Lhiamba, liamba. [Native .African name.] 
Hemp, Cannabis saliva. (Cf. bhang, hempi) 

1861 Du Chaillu Eguat. A/r. xxiv. 419 The leaf is used 
to smoke, .and has. .narcotic effects..: this Hamba is nothing 
else than .Cantusbis Imitca. 2897 Mary Ki.s'cslly 
IV. Africa 667 The imported gin keeps the African . . from 
his worst intoxicant lhiamba {Cannabis sativa). 

Lhiep, Uvip, obs. pa. t. of Leap v. 

II Li T (If). Also 6 lii, 9 le(e. [Chinese.] The 
ordinary Chinese itinerary measure (see quot. iS86). 

x§88 Parks tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 1. vi. 12 The 
Chino’s haue amongst them, but only three kind of measures : 
the which in their language are called Lii, Pu, and Icham, 
which is as much as to say, or in effect, as a forlong, league, 
or iomey. 2827 H. Ek Luovn tr. Timkenvskjs Trav, 1 . 65 
'I'he Chinese U contains two hundred and eighty*five Rus* 
slan fathoms. 2884 G. Williamson China 

At a small town forty li from Peking we spent the night. 
1886 Yule & Burnell s.v. According to Mr. Giles, 
27J li = 10 milc-s. From several concurrent statements we 
may conclude that often the li is generalised so that a 
certain number of li, generally 100, stand for a day's march. 

llSai^ (If). Also 8 lai, 9 le, [Chinese.] A 
Chinese weight, one-thousandth part of a liang. 

(A li of silver is equivalent to the copper coin called by 
Europeans a Cash.) 

X771 J. R, Forster tr. Osbeck’s Voy. 1 . 262 Kas, which the 
Chinese call Lai, is the only current coin which is struck in 
China.^ 1858 Si.mmonds Viet. Trade, Li, another name for 
the Chinese copper cash. 

li,, obs, abbrev. L, libra ponnd, librre pounds. 
c 2450 ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 82 1 'ake iij IT [r/cj of rosyn, 
and ,i, li of wax. c 24^ Caxton Sonnes of Ayvion .xiv. 322 
Here is xx. li of money. 2521 PHton Churchw. Acc. (Som. 
Rec. Soc.) ^4 For a U and a q. wexe. 1634 R. Verney Lei. 
J. Dillon in Forster Gr. Remonstr. (i860) 256 He was 
fined in foure thousand pounds by some, by others in CjCoofl, 
in 6,oooG, in 20,000*1. 

Xiialjility (l^iabi'Uti). [f. Liable + -ity.] 

I . Law. T he condition of being liable or answer- 
able by law or equity. 

2794-1809 E. Christian Note in Blnekstone's Comm. 
III. 265 It exempts them from all liability to answer for 
a loss occasioned by fire. 2817 W. Selwyn Law Nisi 
Prius (ed. 4) II. 2031 Of the Liability of the Master in 
respect of a tortious Act done by the Servant, 2875 Maine 
Hist. Inst. ix. 259 The Pignons Capio could be generally 
resorted to in the absence of the person under liability. 

b. Comm. Limited liabililyi the position or 
state of being legally responsible only to a limited 
extent (usually the amount of one’s stock or shares) 
for the debts of a trading company of which one 
is a member. Also aitrib. in limited liability com- 
pany. (For the shortened form limited company, 
sec Ldiitko.) Also iransf. 

1855 in Hansard' s Pari. Deb. Scr. in. CXXXIX, 358 Bill 
re.'id 2", as was also the Limited Liabilities Bill. 2858 Ld. 
Sr. Leonards Handy-Bk. Prop. Law x.\i. 262 A private* 
comp.iny..has been formed for the purpose of ex^uiin" 
trusts .and executorships, but limited. Such associations are 
not only to the objections which I have pointed out 

but their limited liability would deter a prudent man from* 
intrusting them with his fortune. 2890 Retdetv of Rev, II. 
541/1 Barings were as good as the B.ank once;. Now they 
.■ue only a limited liability firm, 2894 Sala Lend, up to 
*47 'I’liosc were the days of Joint Slock Companies 
.nncl the Act authorizing the formation of companies witll 

J. inuicd Liability had not yet been passed. 2897 Times 


LIABLE. 

15 Feb. 9/3 This does not give her [Greece) a right to 
assume lliat she can make war with limiletl liability. 

2 . The condition of being liable or subject U 
something, apt or likely to do something. 

2809 A. Henry Trav. ji8 Their mode of life . . accounts 
for their liability to these diseases. 2815 L. Hunt Eeasl 
of Poets i<fC. Notes 120 A genius for poetry is nothing but 
a finer liability to impressions. 1874 Green Short Hist. 

ix. § I. 596 His [Bacon’s] noble confession of the li.ibiIityof 
every inquirer to error. 1883 Froude .Yr/irf. lY. iii. 
2p4 Liability to military service is a universal condition of 
citizenship. 

3 , That for which one is liable ; esp. pi, the debts 
or pecuniary obligations of a person or company. 

2842 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Z.j/e (1870) III. i.\. 169 
At the suggestion of friends a subscription was raised to 
meet these liabilities. 2844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 
561 Although it was relieved of a part of its liabilities, it 
was burthened with a heavy annual payment. x86i Gosche.s 
For. Exch. 18 The effect of profits and commissions on the 
mutual liabilities of nations. 

Liable (Isi'ab’l), a. Also 6-7 lyable, (7 lay- 
able), [Plausibly explained as a. AF. ^liable- 
med.L. *ligdbilis that can be bound, f. ligdre, F. 
Her to bind ; but if this be the origin, it is strange 
that the word is not known in AF. or Law Latin.] 

1 . Law. Bound or obliged by law or equity, or in 
accordance with a rule or convention ; answerable 
{for, also const, f to with the same sense) ; legally 
subject or amenable to, 

2542-3 Act 34 d* 3S Hen. VIII, c. 4 § 4 His landes . . and 
cattalle-, shall be charged and lyable to the execucicn of 
the sayde recouery. 1627 Crt. d* Times Chas. I (1848) I, 
208 None were liable to martial law but martial men. 1636 
Featly Ctavis Mpst. x. 131 Those that are lyable to your 
authority and jurisdiction. 2649 Langdainc Unh. 

Oxford 40 Their having the Custody, .of the Gaole,.. and 
their being liable to Escapes. 2652 Hobbes Leviuth. 11. 

x. vii. J20 Every Member is lyable by himself for the whole 
[debt]. 2761 Descr. S. Carolina 34 The Species of Goods 
liable to Duties, are Sugar, Rum, Madeira Wine. 
Blacicstone Comm. I. 107 The territory' of England is 
liable to two divisions ; the one ecclesiastical, the other 
civil. Ibid, 470 The. freehold was vested^ in the parson; 
and,. .on his death .. would be liable to his debts and in-, 
cumbrances. 28x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2)'!. 493 It is some, 
what doubtful whether trusts were originally haWe to 
Crown debts, 2832 Lewis Use d* Ab. Pol. 'Jernn iii. 56 
. 4 . sovereign . . can never be liable to any legal duties. 1866 
Crump Banking v. 126 A premature release of a party liable 
on the bill. 1867 C. S. Parker in Quest, for Ref. Pnr/. 158 
Persons liable to income.tax, 1886 Sir J. Pearson in Law 
Rep, 32 Cb. Div. 46 Every one of the partners is liable to the 
full extent of his fortune for all the debts incurred b\’ the 
partnership. 2891 Law Times Rep. LXIII. 765/2 Thedefep. 
dants were liable as principals, as they had contracted in 
their own n.ames without any qualification. 

b. const, inf. 

1637 Crt. d* Times Chas. I (2848) II. 068 There is a little 
demur whether an e.\ecutor is liable to answer damages. 
2683 Boston Rec. (1881) VJI. 260 Candles inade up for sale 
shall .. be liable to be weighed and forfeited for want of 
being full weight. x688 Col. Rec, Penttsylv. 1 . 2x9 Wherein 
Land were made Layable to pay debts, 2765 Blackstonb 

Comm. 1 . 254 reasonable that, wherever they transmss 

it, there they shall be liable to make atonement. 1808 Pike 
Sources Mississ. (zBio) m. App. 45 The property of any officer 
or soldier, who is killed on the field of battle . . is not liable to 
be taken for debt. iBxB Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. ^60 The 
estate descended is the creditor’s, and liable to pay his debts. 
2825 Act 6 Geo. IV, c. 50 § i Every man. .who sh.RlI occupy 
a house containing not less than fifteen windows, shall be., 
liable to serve on juries. 2832 Ht. Martineau 
ii. 27 Will our growing rich make us liable to pay what your 
honour calls real rent? 

2 . Of land: ? Subject to taxation. -fAlso s.aid 
of the tax. ? Obs. 

a 1626 Bacon Max. d- Uses Com, Law (1636) 46 The land 
was not lyable longer than his owne life lime. x 6 j 7 
W. S. Pattee //rr/. Old Braintree (Mass.) (1878) 33 t^ 
shall be still liable as heretofoie. 28x7 J. Bradbury 
Amer. 292 No land tax is expected until five years ancf the 
purchase, when land becomes liable. - 

3 . a. Exposed or subject to, or likely to suffer 
from (something prejudicial) ; in older use with 
uider sense, f subject to the operation of(anyagency), 
likely to undergo (a change of any kind). NormpHy 
const, to', rarely also with acc. and inf. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. 8 You should not be lyable to so 
much blame. 2609 Holland Amm. Maixcll. 157 Tofh«'Y 
himself Ij-able to no fault \L. nulti obnoxium eiil/x). *”7 
Perrot Tithes 62 He.. is ly.able to all those curses. JO’fB 
Burrouches’ Exp. Hosea ch. o, iii. 263 She .shall be lam 
open, Ij'able for all wilde beasts to come in and to devonre 
her. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. li. i. 52 [Cryj-tail) hj 
the art of Cliymislry is separable unto the operations 
wliercof it is lyable, with other concretions, as caicin.^iou, 
reverberation, sublimation, distillation. 1662 Bk. 
Prayer Pref., Either of doubtful signification, or olherwjje 
liable to misconstniction. 1667 ISIilton P.L. vi. ^ 9 ] 
liable to fear or flight or paine. 1668 llowi: Bless. Rtgldeon 
(*825) 55 Those [perfections) which are less liable to ou 
apprehension. 2692 Bentley Boyle Lect. L 23 
Wretches or.. Hypocrite! are mostly justly.. liable to iRC*f 
horrors of mind, 2712 Addison Sped. No. 56r4 Hc..ioua 
that though they were Objects of his Sight, they we/e no 
liable to his Touch. 27x2 Ibid. No. 421 f 5 The Imaginaiio 
is as liable to P.ain ns Pleasure. 2752 Hume Ess. , * 
(1777) I, J7I There is one mist.ake to which they seem 
27^ yuntus Lett:\. 27 Your declaration .. i.s liable to ‘'‘• 
objections. xBoi A. Hamilton /l^/C-T.(f 8 S 5 ) VII. 2x3 ^ 

..which ..are omitted as being more liable to difF””''* 
2848 Dickens Doml-ey i, Her eyes were liable to a sinui^ 
affection. 2860 Ruskin Mod. J'aint. V. vi. ix, 83 At wg” 
of loose cliffs . . and in other places liable to disturbance. 



LIABLENESS. 


LIBANOPHOROUS, 


x83o Geikje Phys. Gt'o^. v. § 31’. 352 Sea breezes are not 
liable to the same extremes of temperature as those from 
the land. 

b. Const, it:/. Subject to the possibility of 
(doing or undergoing something undesirable). 

1682 Creech Lucretius 1. 27 All would be liable to die, 
Subject to powerful ^lortality. 1683 Penh U’ks. (1782) IV. 
302 The multitude of trees . . being liable to retain mists 
and vapours. 1736 Butler Anal. i. iv. Wks. 3874 I. 79 
Human creatures are.. continually liable to go WTong volun- 
tarily. [1749 Chestcrf. Let. 24 Nov., He thought that 
gentleman was more liable* to be thanked and rewarded 
tlian censured. You know, 1 presume, that liable can never 
be used in a good sense ] 1786 Burke /K Hastings \Vk.s. 
3842 II. 178 They were ..liable to suffer the greatest e.>:* 
tremities of penur>'. x8oo Ef.ntham Wks. (1843) X. 352 Diffi- 
culties, I am sensible, may be liable to occur. x8s8 Ruskin 
Arroxvs Chacc (iSSo) I. 330 Some colours are ..'liable to 
darken in perpetual sh.ade. 1893 Liddon, etc. Li/c Puscy I. 
xvi. 376 The method, however equitable the intention, is 
liable to be inequitable in effect. 1896 Portfolio June 80 
Ground so liable to be overflowed must surely at one time 
have been a swamp. 

*|i 4. Inaccurately used for : Incident to. Obs. 

1631 Denison Heav. Bang. 246 The curse of God is liable 
to euery one. 1746 Eliza Heywood Feinah Spect. No. 24 
(1748) IV. 285 The faults of inadvertency are liable to usall. 

t 5 . Subject or subservient tO'^ attached or be- 
longing to. Obs. 

XS71 Campion Hist, Ircl. 26 Other lawyers they haue, 
liable to certaine families. XS9S Shaks. yohn it. i. 490 
Anglers, and all that we ^'pon thi.s side the Sea .. Finde 
liable to our Crowne and Dignitie. IHd.v, ii. 101. 1596 
Pdu'.lfl, 1. ii. 8 Those are her own, still liable to her. xSoa 
Warner Alb. Eng. ii. Ixi. (1612) 268 If sad were she, then 
sad was he, if merrie, merrie too. His senses liable to all, 
she did, or did not doe. 1616 Bullokar, Liable^ subject to, 
belonging to. 

f 6, Suitable, apt. Also const, inf. Obs. 

1570 Qt Couvcell's Let. 7 Feb. in N. Q‘ (1857) i Aug.. 
To chewse persons lyable to give good inmrmacion. 1388 
Shaks. L. L. L. v. i. 97 Pedant. The posterior of the day. . 
is liable, congruent, and measurable for the after-noone, 
xsgs — yohn iv, ii. 226 Finding thee. .Apt, liable to be em- 
ploy’d in danger. 

Lrableness. Now rare. [f. Liable + -kess.] 
The condition or quality of being liable; liability. 

1643 W. Je.skv.v St/l’ Destroyer 40 Our J/ableness' and 
readiness to be overtaken by it. 1665-6 Pervs Diary 
31 Jan., By which I am . , eased of a liablenc'cse to paj' the 
suni. 1736 Butler Anal. i. vl. 117 Our Liableness .. to 
Prejudice and Perverlion, xSSg Warolaw Lect, yas. iv. 65 
Mutability and liableness to change. 

Liaohe, Liage, otrs. ff. Leech, Leagde sIk- 
II Liaison Fr. Ifjzofi). Also S liason. 

.••—h ligiiliStt-ein, n. of action f. ligare to bind.] 

1 . Cookery. A thickening for sauces, consisting 
chieRy of the yolks of eggs ; + also, the process of 
thickening. (Cf. Leah 2 2 .) 

^1648 Digby Closet open. (1673) 146 The last things 
[Butter, Bread, Flowerl cause the liaison and thickening of 
the liquor. 1759 W.VERRALC<?f>i'«’rj'xv. 92 Prepare a liaison, 
or four or five yolks of eggs and some cream. 1797 Loud. 
Art Cookery Make re.idy a Hason of two or three eggs 
and cream, with a little minced parsley and nutmeg. Ibid. 
146 Skim and sift the sauce, add a little cullis to make it 
a liason. 1S77 in Ctxssells Diet. Cookery. 

2 . fa, gen. An intimate relation or connexion. 

1829 Edin. Pev. XIV. 226 The liaisons of Merlin with 

this man and Bazire gave rise to the followingyVH d'esprit, 
b. Spec, An illicit, intimacy between a man and 
a woman. 

xSzx Byron yuan 111. .xxv, Some cha.ste liaison of the 
kind — 1 mean .\n honest friendship with a married lady. 
xSzi Shelley Lett. Piose Wk.s. 1888 II. 333 He [Byron] 
has a permanent sort of liaison with Contessa GuicciolL 
1849 Thackeray Pendennis i.v, ‘ If it were but a temporary’ 
liaison,’ tile excellent man said, ‘one could bear it. .. But 
a virtuous attachment is the deuce ’. 1853 Grevjllc RIetn. 

Geo. IP, Ser. Hi. 1. ii. 35 He was always much addicted to 
Gallantry, and had endless liaisons with women. 

3 . French Phonetics. The joining of a final con- 
sonant (which would in pause or before a consonant 
be silent) to a following word beginning with a 
vowel or ‘ mute ’ h. 

x88^ Gosset French Prosody 43 There is one letter in 
English, r, which admits in some cases of a sort of liaison 
in correct modern pronunciation. 

Iiiale, liiam, obs. ff. Leal, Lyam, leash. 
Liamba: see Lhiamba. 

^iana, liane liiam). Also 8 lianne. 

[The form liane is a. F. liane (165.8 liene in Roche- 
fort), supposed to be a deriv. of licr\.o bind. The 
form'/mz/rt is either a lalinization oi liane, or has 
arisen from the notion that the word was of Sp. 
origin.] The name given to the various climbing 
and twining plants which abound in tropical forests. 
'[1796 Stf-dman Surinam I, 231 The nebccs, called by the 
French liannes, by the Spaniards bejneos, and in Surtnant 
tny-tay.] 1796 H. Hu.ster tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Aat. 
(1799) III. 748 Liannes interwoven from trunk to trunk. 
X833 Carlyle R/tsc. (1857) IV. 267 Spite of all its brambles 
and lian.is. 1845 Darwin I’oy. Nat. ii. 25 Many of ibe 
older trees- presented a very curious appearance from the 
tresses of a liana hanging from their boughs, and resembling 
bundles of hay. 1885 Lady Brassey The Trades 136 P.ilm'i 
of every’ variety', all covered with gigantic Hanes, 1890 
*Rolf Boldrewood’ RlinePs Right xxxvi. 321 A stone 
bridge .. clasped with close lianas. 

II Xiian^ (lyceq'). Also leang. [Chinese.] A 
Chinese weight, about i-J- oz. avoirdupois; this 
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weight in silver as a money of account. Also 
called tael. 

1827 H. E. Lloyd tr. TisnkozvskPs Trav. I. 17 noiCy A 
Ian (lianw) is a Chinese weight containing about 8i zolot- 
nicks ; the value of two roubles in silver. Ibid, II. 316 
L. good camel was sold for twenty’ or thirty’ Hang. 

Xiiar (Isrsi). Forms: i Idojere, Kovthumh. 
Idsere, 2 li(h)5ere, 3 lie5er, liare, 3-4 leier, 3-5 
lyere, 3-6 lier, (4 ly(e)5ere, ly5er, li3er, lee3er, 
leigher, Here, Hyher), 4-5 legher(e, ligher, 
lygher, lyare, 4-6 .SV. lear, 4-7 Iyer, 5-8 lyar, 
(jlyarr), 7-liar. [O^. Uogere\ = Oli(j.liugan\ 
Icel. IjiigaiP), agent-n. f. Icogan Lie v~ See -ar*^, 
-erI 2.] One who lies or tells a falsehood; an 
untruthful person. 

<■950 Lindisf. Gosp. Malt. vi. 5 Mi5 3y’ gie rjebiddas ne 
wosas ge suaj legeras [other versions liceteras ; L. [iyPo~ 
critx\. a X023 Wulfstan Horn. (Napier) 79 Up arlsaS lease 
leogeras. c X17S Lamb. Hovt. 13 Ne beo pu lih3ere ne for 
ey’e ne for luue. ^1290 S. Eng. Leg. I, 333/362 A strong 
Hare and man of false lawe; 1340 Ayenb. 62 f>e ly’e3ere is 
yllch h® dyeule ket is his uader. c\yj\ Chaucer Troylus 
111. 260 (309) Auauntoure and a ly'cre al is on. C137S Sc. 
Leg. Saints i. [Pctrul) 422 Quhedir he a lele man or a lear 
be. c X400 ilestr. Troy 12590 Thus lylherly J>o lyghers 
lappit kef® tales. 14x3 Pilgr. Soivle (Caxton) i. xvii. (1859) 
18 He., hath ben found an open Iyer. 1470-85 Malory 
j-l r//i«r XX. xiv, They that told yow the tales were lyers. 
1552 Acr. Hamilton Catech. (1884' 23 He is ane lear and 
in him thair is na verile. 1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 
5X Of all Writers vnder the sunne, the Poet is the least lier. 
1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. (1634) 466 Poets are lyars, 
and for verses sake Will make the gods of humane crimes 
partake, a 1764 Llo\t> Ep. to y. IS. Esq. Poet. WLs. 1774 
1. 96 Who are known lyars by profession. 1782 V. Knox 
Ess. (1819) I. it. 12 An habitual liar .. must possess a poor 
and pusil/animous hcarL' 1865 Dicke.vs Hint. Fr. r. xiv, 

* Now tell me I'm a liar*, said the honest man. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I, 359 You are a liar, Meletus, not believed 
even by’ yourself. 

Proverbs, c 1250 Ten Abuses in O. E. Rlisc. 1S4 Old mon 
lechur, Junch mon !ie5er [2nd text lyere]. 1539 Taverner 
Erasm. Prtrv. (1352) 35' A Iyer ought not to be forgetfull. 

1555 Latimer in Godly Confer, w. Ridley (1556) bab, 
Lyers had nede to haue good memories. x63x Chettlc 
Hoffmann I 2 b, Lyer, Iyer, Hcke dish. 

b. Iiiar*s bench (see qiiot). i 

1859 Nares, Liars'>bench, a place in St. Paul's Cathedral i 
in the sixteenth century', so called because it was stated j 
that the disaffected made appointments there. 

t C. attrib. or adj. Lying, deceitful. Ohs. 

a X300 Cursor RT* 6819 Tak kou noght wit tunge leier. j 

Liar, variant of Lyar Sc. Obs. | 

II Liard ^ (lyar). Also 6 Her(de, lyard {quasi- | 
It. liardo), lyart. [F. ; prob. siibst. use of , 
Hard adj. grey (sec Ltart a.). Cf. grep groat.] | 
A small coin formerly current in France, of the I 
value of the fourth part of a sou. Hence, typically, j 
a coin of small value. j 

1542 Boorde Inlrctl. Kttoxvl. xxvil. (1870) ipt In bras * 
they [French] haue mietes, halfe pens, pens, dobles, Herdes 
, . a Her is worth three brassc pens. 2572 Satir. Poems 
Refonn. xxxii. 15 Haue we ane lyart, na baid bot all is 
thairK 1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Love C. iv. 53 b, A 
pounde of course Cheese, one Sous and one Lyard. 1600 
PoRY tr. Leo's Hist. Africa iii. 134 For the selling of euery’ 
duckats-woorth they haue two Liardos allowed them. 
1657 Davenant Entertainm. Rutland Ho. Dram. Wks. 
1873 III. 224 His fare being two brass Hards. 1751 
Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) H. xxxix. 29 He knew to a Hard 
what was given to each. 1820 Scott xxxii, Neither 

1 nor any of mine will touch the value of a Hard. 1847 \ 
Disraeli Tancred iv. xi, He would push about in the throng 1 
like a Hercules, whenever anyone called out to him to fetch j 
a Hard. 

Liard^ (liia*id). Canadian, [.t. F. subst. ' 
use of OF. Hard grey ; see Lyart. (Continental 
Fr. has Hardier black poplar.)] The balsam 
poplar, Pofulus halsamifera, of North America. \ 

x8o9 A. Henkv Trav. 128 note, Populus nigra, called, by 1 
the Canadians Hard. 

Liard, variant of Lyart, grey. 

Lias (bi'as). Also 5, 7-8 lyas. [Introduced 
into mod. geology from dialects; a. OF, Hois 
(mod.F. liais) a comp.Tct kind of limestone.] 

1 . A blue limestone rock occurring in certain 
south-western counties of England, Also atltdh. 

X404 Du 7 'hain Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 397 In custodia vitrarii 
ij par petr.aruni ex officio et j par vocat, lyas, 1649 Glan- 
V ILL in Phil. Trans. 1 V. 978 A sort of hard stone, commonly ( 
call'd a Lyas, blue and w’hite, poHshable. 2778 Eng. Gazet- 
teer (ed. 2) S.V. LanusdoJt, Soni., On the N.W, side of this 
plain are dug a sort of he.2d-stone,<, called Jy.is, which are 
blue and v\'hitc, and poHshable. 1793 Smeaton Edystor.e 
L. § 202 note, Lyas is the general tena for strata of stone of 
the species of Aberthaw, in several counties. 1823 Van- 
couver Agric. Drjon 27 A stratum of blue lais [fxVJ lime- 
stone. 1832 De la Becme Gcol. Rian, (ed. a) 155 On the 
coast of the S.W. p.art of Somersetshire .. a high shingle 
beach, principallycomposed of Has (the rock of the vicinity). 
i88x Young Every Rian his osvjt Rlecltanic § 2154 Blue lias 
lime is charged 24/- per yard. 

2 . Geol. A series of strata forming the lower 
division of the Jurassic series, consisting of thin 
layers of blue argillaceous limestone, and contain- 
ing a great wealth of fossils. 

2833 Lyell Priitc. Gcol. III. Gloss. 72 Lias, a provincial 
name adopted in scientific language for a particular kind of 
limestone. 1B33 — Elcni. Geyl. (1863) 413 The name of 
Gryphiie limestone has sometimes been applied to the Has. 


1873 Burton .///y/. Scot. I. iii. 82 The lias, oolite, and other 
recent formations. 

Liason, obs. form ofLiAisox, 

.ijiBiSsic (Isitre'sik), a. Geol. Also liasic. [f. 
L1AS + -IC.] Peitaining to the lias formation. 

1833 Lyell Prxltc.Gcol,\ll.2^Z Metamorphic rocks of the 
Eocene or Liassic eras. 1854 A. Adams, etc. Rian. Nat. 
Hist. 561 In the Liasic period of the secondary’ formations. 
1854 H. Miller Sch.^ .5* Schtn. ii. 37 The first ammonite 
1 ever saw vv’as a specimen . . from one of the liasic deposits 
of England. Ibid. xxL 451 Both shale and nodules bore, 
instead of the deep Haste gr.ay’, an olivaceous lint. 

f Liatico. Obs. Forms : 7 leathick, leaticke. 
liatica. [a. It. liatico = Aleatico (Florio).] A red 
wine made in Tuscany. 

1622 J. Taylor (Water P.) Farezv. Ter.ver Bottles A 4, 
With ^Ialmesie,Muskadell, and Corcica, With White, Red, 
Clarret, and Liatica. 1625 Puroias Pi/gr/ms 11. 1S37 
Maluosey’, Muscadine, and Leaticke. 1657 Reeve God's 
Plea 25 'ikou wouldest .. drink nothing but Frontiniack, 
white Muscadines, Leathick-wine, and Vine de pary. 
t LiT}, jAI Obs. [OE. lyb{b, Hbb medicine, drug, 
potion. Cf. Cheeslip.] A charm. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 71 1 Obligamcntuvi, lybb [Erfurt libb, 
Corpus lyb, lybsn], 2577 in Pitcairn Cihn. Tiials I. 77 
[In Perthshire] ane commoune usare of sorcerie, libbis, and 
charmes. 

+ Bib, sb.” Cant. Obs. [f. Ltd u. 3 ] Sleep. 

1665 Eng. R ogne \. i\’. (1666) 29 BienDaikmansthen, 

Bouse Mort and Ken The bien Coves tings awast, On Chates 
to trine by Rome-Coves dine, For his long lib at last. 

Lib (lib), z».l Also 7-8 libb. Now dial. 
[?repr. an OE. *lybban^'i\\Ti\\. lubben to maim, 
geld, f. Tent, root *lut >- : see Left ir.J Hans. To 
castrate, geld, ‘cut’. 

1396 [see libbing, below]. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems iv. 5 
Thair vvyffis. .baid thain betteissoun abyd At hame, and hb 
tham of the pockis. 1536 Bcllendkn Croit. Scot. (1821) 1 . 
p. Iv, The steirkis. .ar. -libbit to be oxin. 1597-8 Bp. Hall 
Sat. II. vii. 19 Who pares his nailes, or libs his swine. 1607 
Toi’SELL Fourf. Beasts 324 They’ have used to lib their 
Horsses and lake away’ their stones. x6i8 Chap.man Hesiod 
37 The bellowing Bullock Hb, and Gote. 1624 Massinger 
Kenegado Ji. i, I am libbed in the breech already’. 1649 
Davenant <5- Honourw. Dram. Wks. 1873 III. 264 Suie 
he is lib’d ; he hath certainly’ No masculine business about 
him. rn733 Shetland Acc. 28 in Proe. Soc. Ant. Scot. (28921 
XXVI, 200 Tiiat none Hbb any’ beast upon Sunday’, 2788 
Marshall Vorksh. II. 340 1’o Lib, to geld male lambs and 
calves (horses and pigs are ‘gelded 1855 Robinson W/niby 
Gloss., Scribb'd and Libb’d, farmers’ terms, or rather they* 
are used as one word, — castrated, 
b. fig. (Cf. Castbate V. 4.) 

1577 Fulke Ttvo Treat, agsi. Papists n. «o In the latter 
end where he libbeth of the conclusion of (Jrigens vvordes, 
he translateth [etc.], .when he hath clipped) shauen, pared, 
gelded and falsified albthat he can [etc.]. 1621 Bt-. Moun- 
TACU Diatribs 419 Aristotle .. wrote c.\xvi. Bookes, or 
thereabout, rrepl troAireiuF . . and yet none of these were 
libbed by Abbreuialors. 

Hence Libbed ppl. a., Li’bbing vbl. sb. 

1396 U'hitby Abbey Rolls (Whitby Gloss.) Pro Hbbyng 
porcorum sod. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Iv. 20 Sum., 
hes forsaekin all sic gammNs, That men callis libbing of 
the pockis. a 2600 Hist. E'ryer Bacon in Thoms E. E. 
Pfvse Rotn. (1858) 1. 192 When the best libbing is. x6i6 
N. Riding Rec. IX. 123 .4 fibbed gilL 2638 Ford Fancies 
I. ii, AVhat a terrible sight to a libb’d breech^ is a sow- 
gelder ! rt 2693 Urquhai-t's Rabelais in. xxxi. 256 Like 
a libbed Eunuch. 2790 Burns ‘ Kind Sir, I've read jour 
Paper’, How Hbbet Italy was singin'. 

iib, dial. (Suffolk.) * Of a child or young 
animal : To suck persistently’ (Fug. Dial, Diet.), 
2662 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. nr. xii. § 2 (1669) 274/1 The 
growing child that Hes libbing ofienest at the Breast. 
fLil), ^.3 Cant. Obs. Also 6 lyp. [Origin 
unknown.] iu/r. To sleep. 

2567 Harman Caveat (1869) 84 In what Hpken has thou 
lypped in this darkemans, whether in a lybbege or in the 
strummell ? 26x1 Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girl v. i. 
Oh I wud Hb all the ligblmans. Oh I woud Hb all the 
darkemans. a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crexv, Lib, to Tumble 
or Lye together. 2859 Matsell Vocab. s. v. (F.), The coves 
lib together, the fellows sleep together. 

Lib, dial, form of Leap sh.- 
’flib., abbrev. ofL. Hbrx pounds. 

2442 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844 I. 8 The sowm of iiij** 
of lib. 2528 Ibid. 121 Tueniy Hb. Scottis. 1596 DALRV.'irLE 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vi. 333 Ane hunder libs Stirling. 2655 
in A. Laing Lituiotcs Abb. xx. (1876) 238, S lib. of pledge 
in money’. 2705 Hilvrne in Rel. Hearn. Passim. 

Li'bameXLt. Obs. arch. ly^.'L. Hbdment' 
tun, f. Itbd-re to Ltbate - f- -3IEXT.] =Libatiok. 

2582 N. T. (Rhem.) Luke xxii, 17 note, That sedernne 
cuppe of w’ine, which belonged as a Hbament lo the offering 
and eating to the Paschal lambe. 2603 Holland Pin- 
iarch's RIor. 1289 Before his time they’ dranke it [wine] not 
at all, neither made they libaments thereof unto their P9 , ** 
2853 Singleton Virgil 1. 324 Andromache was pouring liba- 
m^rnts To th’ ashes. 

Tri L a -n -i f pynTi g (libani'/erDs), ti. \{.L.hbanus, 
Gr.Af^arorinccnse + -(i)FEr.oDS.] Vieldiug incense. 
2893 zQth Cent. Oct. 595 The. .libaniferous country. 

tlibanomancy. Obs. \yi\.V.hha,tomanUc 
(Kabeiais), f. Gr. A.'/So.w incense + V, 

-jiancy).] Divination by the burning of in Vp 
1652 Gaule RIagastrom. 165 1 1 ’ 

Br.ouNTG/i'W.??'. aiSg^UrquharfsE ■ _ 

Iiibanopboroas ‘ bUrinni 

scf -ous.i""r"od“=“S 
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1847 Jriil. R. Asiai. Soc., Romhity br. II. 387 Ptokmys 
Libanophorous region is misplaced. ^ v rr 

Libanotophorons (liban^jutp-loras), a, [t. 
Gr. M^avotrocpopoi, f. Ai/Savorros incense (f. Ai/^ai'oy : 
see prec.) *f •<p6pos bearing.J Producing incense. 

1879 Et:c/c/. Brit, IX. 710/1 The libanotophorous region 
of the ancients. 

LiTjant (Isi-b^nt), a. [f. L. llbant-em, pr. pplc. 
of liba-re Libate v.\ Tasting ; touching lightly. 

1798 Landor Gebir vi. 131 She touched his eyelashes with 
libant lips. ^ _ 

Iiibard(e, Libardesse, obs. ff. Leopaud, -ess. 
tTdbarMne. Ohs. Also 6 libaidame. [f. 
libard Leopard; tne formation is obscure.] ? A 
plant of the Aconitnm^ ? = Leopard’s bane. 

1567 MAPLExCn Forest Libardaine of the Greeks is 
called Akoniton, it hath leaves like the Cucumber, but 
somewhat more lesse and rough. 1607 Iopsell rour-j. 
Beasts (1658) 32 The herb Wolfeban or Libardine is poison 
to. .all beasts that are littered blinde. 

Libate (laib^J t), v. [f. L. ppl. stem of 
libdre to taste, pour out as an offering, etc.] a. 
irans. To pour out (wine, etc.) in honour of 
a god. Also, to make a libation to (a god), b. 
iiitr. To pour out libations. 

x866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Fasti yi. 762 She libated the 
wine In sacrifice. 1867 — tr. l^irgiis Ae.ueid 227 Around 
the tables all libating stand, Invoking heaven. x88o L. 
WAT,L.^CK Beit-Hiir vii. xi. 441 A son ot Israel has no gods 
whom he can libate. 

Hence Iiiba’ted ppl. a. 

x 856 J. B. Rose tr. yirg. Georg, i. 360 Pay unto Ceres, 
ru'^tics, rites divine, With milk and honey and libated wine. 

Ubation (l3ibtf‘*j3n). Also 4 libacioun, 5 
lybacion. [ad. L. iTbdtidn-'em, n. of action f. 
llbd-re to Libate.] The pouring out of wine or 
other liquid in honour of a god ; concr. the liquid 
so poured out ; a drink-offering. 

1382 Wycltf A’rfL xx, 28 Thei..sacrifieden her Hbaclouns. 
1490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. 81 The good wynes of sweie 
odour ordeyned for the lybacions or washynges of the 
sacr^’fices. 1603 Hoixand Plttiarch's Mor.^ iig6 They 
used this w.ater for the solemne libations at sacrifices. 1697 
Dryden yEneidt. 1030 Sprinkling the first Libations on the 
Ground. 1743 J. Davidson yEucid vn. 184 Pour^ forth 
bowls In Libation to Jove. X834 Lvtton Pompeii i. iii, The 
guests followed the prayer, and then, sprinkling the wine 
on the table, they performed the wonted libation. 1877 C. 
Geikic Christ xlix. (1879) 5^4 Water to be poured out at 
the time of the morning offering as a libation. 

b. transf^ (somewhat joatldi'). Liquid poured 
out to be drunk ; hence a potation. 

1751 Earu Orrery Remarks Swi^ (1752) 47 Libations to his 
health, or, in plain english, bumpers were poured forth to 
the Drapier. a 1797 H. Walpolc Mem. Geo. Ill (1845) I. 
xxii. 313 Some jovial dinners and libations of champagne | 
cemented their friendship. <rx8so Ariib. Nis. (Rlldg.) 412 1 
In consequence of their repeated libations, they, began both 
of them to be considerably heated. 1856 Sir B. Krodie 
Psychol. Inq. L App. 234 They prepared themselves for 
the task by a plentiful libation of gin. 

f‘S- 

1781 CowrcR Retirement 226 He.. weeps a sad libation in 
despair, x8x7 Moore Ltxlla R. (1824) 273 Never yet. .hath 
the sword Alore terrible libations poured! 1879 Farrar 
St. Pauiy. 344 Willing, nay glad, to pour out his whole 
life as a libation, 
d. attrib. 

X776 Burney Hist. Mus. 1. ii. 40 The spondean melody, 
that is the libation tune of Olympus. 1865 J. H. In* 
GRAHAM Pillar of Fire (18721 256 Bearers of libation- 
vases. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile iv. 80 A libation- 
table on which was engraved a hieroglyphic inscription to 
Apis-Osiris. . 

Ziibatory (larbatsri), a. and sb. [ad. L. iJbd- 
idri>us^ f. libdre'. see Libate v. and -ORY.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to or consisting of libations. 
iB^4 Medwis \x\ FrasePs Mag. IX. 559 Phoebus h.as.. 
received my libatory offerings^ 1846 Ellis Elgin diarb. I. 
163 Bearers of libatory vessels. 

f B. sb. A libatory vessel. Ohs. 

1609 Bible (Douay) i Macc. i. 23 The Hbatorlcs IL liba- 
ioria] and the phials. 

tliibature. Obs. In 7 libntour. [As if .ad. 
L. type *iU>dtrtray f. libdre to Ltbate.] 

1632 Holland Cynt/xdia 71 Hce there procured the 
gracious favour of Dame Tcllus, with Libatours and liquid 
offerings 

Libbard, arch, variapt of Leopard. 

Iiibbe, obs. form of Live. 

Libbe^e. Old Cant. [f. Lin a bed. 

1567 [^ee Lib tvJ. 1665 R. Hevd Eng. Rogue i. iv. (i 665 ) 

3 Lilbege, a Bed. a X700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Cmo, Lib- 
ege.a. bed. 

Libber (li’bol), NowoVn/. [f. Lidi^.i + -er^.] 
A geltlcr. 

14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wfileker 693/32 Hie castrator, lybbere. 
X64X Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 141 Libl^rs have for 
Ubbingc of pigges, pennies a peece for the giUes, and half 
T>encc a pecce for the gowics or bore pigges. 1674-91 
Kay N. C. li’ords 44 A Libber, a Sow-gclder. 1683 0. 
Mr.RiTON Vorks. Dinlogite 4 'JTic Libber comes to Morn; 
wcese I.ibb th’ and Pigg^ 

tLibTjerla. Sc. Obs. A staff, cudgel. 

e xsoo Ro’.vlts Cursing 112 in l.aing Auc. Poet. Scotl., 
Thatr sail thay (devils] cary in thair clukis Sum Hbbcrl.ais, 
and sum hell crukis. ? n 1550 F>ri ris Bervik 505 in Dttnhar's 
Poems (1893) 302 Vp he start, and gat a llbbcrla In-to his 

LibbetMb'bct). Nowr/Zs/. Also G lyb(b>t, 


(also 9) libbat, 7 libbit. [Cf, OF. lihe, lihhe block 
of stone.] A billet of wood; a stick to beat or 
throw at anything with. 

XS62 J. Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr. (1867) 210 Leaue that 
woorde or He ba.ste ye with a Hbet. 1567 Harman Caveat 
26 A longe ka-stinge lybbet. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng. JV. 
xxi. (1602) 99 With that he tooke a Libbat vp, and beateth 
out his braines. x^ Ibid, Pr. Add. (1602) 345 Ltbbats 
newly snatched from burning. X736 Lewis Isle of Tend 
I took up a Libbit that lay by the Sole, and hove it at the 
Hagister. X847 Halliwell, Libbet, a billet of Wood ; a 
staff, stick, or club. Sontlu 

Libbet ^ (li*bet). Now dial. [Of obscure 
origin; cf. LABPEn.] a. A flap or lobe. b. A 
fragment, rag, jag. 

1627 Hakewill. Apol. (1630) Pref. 3 One who lookes onely 
upon some libbet, or end of a peece of Arras. Ibid. 418 
The tender libbets of their cares. X844 W. Barnes Poems 
Rur. Life Gloss., Libbets, rags in strips. 1893 Wilish. 
Gloss., Libbet, a fragment ‘All in a libbet', or ‘all m 
libbets and jibbets’, torn to rags. Also Lippd. 

II Libeccio (libe*tjt>, It. IZortJ*?). Also erron. 
-ecchio. [It., f. L. Lib-s : see Libs.] The Italian 
name for the south-west wind. 

1667 Milton P. L. x. 706 Eurus and 2ephir with thir 
lateral noise. Sirocco and Libecchio. X820 Shelley Lett. 
Prose Wks. 1880 IV. 17B The Libecchio here howls like a 
chorus of fiends all daj'. 1821 Mrs. Shelley in Dowden 
Li/e Shelley (1887) II. 395 After a whole week of libeccio 
ram and wind. 1873 Ouida Pascaret ii. 314 The Hbeccio 
was blowing keenly as we crossed the square of Kiesole, 
Libel (lai'bel), sb. Forms : 4-8 libell, 5 libelle, 
5-7 lybell(e, 6-7 lybel, (6 Sc. libal), 3- libel, 
[a. OF. libel masc., libclle fern. (mod.F. libelle\ 
ad. L. libeUHS, 6.\m. of liber book. Cf. Sp. libelo, 
Pg., It. iibcllo, used in legal senses.] 

4I. A little book; a short treatise or writing, 
X382 Wyclif A^r////. V. 23 And the preest shal wr>’te in a 
libel (1388 litil book] thes cursid (hlngls. 1436 Pot. Poems 
(Rolls) II. 157 Here beginneth the prologe of the processe 
of the Libelle of EnglyshcPolycye. 1494 Fadvan Chron. 
V. c.xxiii. to2 As before is shewyd in the .C. and .xiii. 
Chapitre of this Hbetl. 1529 More Dyaloge in. Wks. 234A 
y* no man should .. translate .. by way of boke, lybel, or 
tvctice. 1530 Lysdesay Test. Pabyngo 2oQuintyng, klersar, 
Rowle, Henderson, hay, & holland, 'J'hocht thay be ded, 
yar llbells bene leuand. 1576 A. Fleming Pref. to Cains' 
Dogs in Arb. Garner III. 228 Caius spared nostudy, .which 
seemed . . requisite to the performance of this little libel. 
A1709 Atkvss Pari, Pol. Tracts (1734^ 86 CeTtaii\ Books, 
which he termed Codicello's; which in our Dialect, is the 
same with Libels or Little Books. 17x5 M. Davies Aiken. 
Brit. I. 6g His English Libels were these, viz. A Merry 
Jest (etc.). 

fb, A written paper. Sometimes = Label 
for which it may have been substituted as etymo- 
logically more intelligible. Obs. 

1603 North's Plutarch (1612) 1183 With his testament 
there were three liilc libels or codicils. 1642 tr. Perkins' 
pro/ Bk. ii. § 136. 60 That (the seal) was so fixed agoine to 
the libell [ed. 1657 label, orig. AF. (ed, 1601) label) of the 
deed, x682 Keicwin Mt. Cah’ary (1826) clxxxix, This 
lybell was fa.stened on cross fast.. And over the head of 
Christ pul, 1689 Moyle Sea Chyrttrg. 1. 16 With every 
Medicament its Lybel upon it. 

2 , A formal document, a written declaration or 
statement. Ohs. exc. Hisi. (as occasional rendering 
of L. Ubellus'), and Laxv (see 3). 

X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10234 Hi* sende him libel, & esste 
ek articles, bat nere no^t to graunti wel. 1382 Wvclif 
Matt, V. 31 Who euere shal leeue his wyf, ;eue he to hir a 
libel, that is, a liiil boke of forsakyng I13M a libel of for- 
sakyng]. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 161 A cownsayle 
was kepedc, .where a libelle porrecte to Constancius. >525 
Ld. Berners Froiss. II. ccxlv. [ccxiii.] 754 The knyght 
toke the kyng a lybell, the wliiche was red ; therin was 
conteyned that if there was noiher knight, .that wolde say 
that kyng Henry M'as not rightfull kjmg, he was there 
redy to fyght with him. 1563-87 Foxe W. J\r. (1596) 16/2 
1’he Arrians returning from their Arrianisme, offered vp 
and exhibited vnto the bishops of Rome their libels of 
repentance, 1565 Harding Confut. yesveCs Apol. iv. 161 b, 
Moses permitted a libell of diuorce. 1596 Dalrymple 
tr. Leslie's HisC Scot, x. 366 Quha tuik al priuat Itbalis 
and accusatiounis. and causet cxeme thame. 1607 Topsell 
Fourf. Be^ts (1658) 15 With their image did Augustus 
sign all his Grants, Libels, and Epistles. x6o8 U illkt 
Hexapia Exod. 750 The libels or uilles of dowrie. 1652 
Needham Selden's Mare Cl. 204 A Libel, or Bill -of 
Complaint. X78X Giduon Dire/. ^ A, xxviH, III. 75 Aformal 
reply to the petition or libel of Symmachus. 

0. a. Civil Laxu, The writing or document of 
the plaintiff containing his allegations and institut- 
ing a suit. b. Keel. Law, The first plea, or the 
plaintiffs written declaration or charges, in a 
cause, c. Se. Laxv. The form of complaint or 
ground of the charge on which either a civil or 
criminal prosecution takes place. 

1340 Ayenb. 40 pe liaise notaryes .. ualsch J>c ccles make)? 
be kueade libclles and to uele opre ualshedes. r 1386 Chau- 
cer Friar's T. 297 May I nat axe a libel, sir Somnour, And 
answere there, by mj* procutour, To swich thing as men 
wol opposen me? c 14x0 I.0VE Bonax^eni, Mirr. xviii. (1510) 
Fvb, He that was domysman made the lybelle in theyre 
cause. C1440 /acob's IVeli 131 A faUnotarye, makyth 
false Icttcrys, Iilwllys, or false actys. 1535 Coverdalk 'Job 
xxxi. 35 Let him that is my contrary pJiriy, sue me with a 
lyl)cll. Act s Edw. FI, c. 13 $ 14 The same panic., 
snail bringc and deliver., the vcric Iruecopic of ihe libell de- 
pendinge in ihcccclesiasticallCourte. x'^xSe.Actsyas. FI 
73 All criminal! libellU sail contene that tlie personis 
compicnit on ar airl and patrt of bo cryme lihcllit. i6ox-a 
I- ULijLCKK \st Pi. Parall. 68 Vou lay and alleage in your 


libell as the ground of your .action things farre distant in 
nature. sC^xActvaLond.Gaz. No. 1648/4 Providingalways 
that the Libel, whereupon the foresaid Sentence proceeded ^ 
special. X708 J. Chamberlayne A"/. Gt. Brit. 1. n.viii.(i737) 

, 76 First (in Eccl. causes) goes forth a Citation, then a Li W, 
and Answer. 1721 Wodrow Hist. Ch. Scot. 1. 51 Upwards 
of thirty different Libels were formed against him, for 
alledged Injuries, Opp^e^sions, and the like. 1800 A. Cak. 
LYLE Autobiog. 3i9Cuming, Webster, and Hyndinan..were 
the committee who dreiv up the libel. x8x8 Scott II rt. Midi. 
xii, Surely the pursuer is bound to understand his own liiel! 
X863 H. Cox Instit. !i. xi. ^68 Jn Causes not criminal and 
not summary, the first plea is the complainants libel which 
corresponds to the declaration at common I.tw, 1876 Grant 
Burgh Sclu Scott. 11. i. 89 The libel having been served 
on the accused, he compeared. 

fd. Used jocularly for : The collective body (of 
lawyers). Obs, rare~~^. 

^ xjiS-^o Vox Populi 722 in Hazl. E. P, P. III. 293 AVith 
iij or ilij greate clothiars, And the hole lybell of lawyars. 

f 4 . A leaflet, bill, or pamphlet posted up or 
publicly circulated; spec, one assailing or defaming 
the character of some person (in early use more 
fully, f aments libel -’L tlw Latin Ubellus famosui). 

X52X Br. Longland in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ni. I. 253 
Suche famous lybells and bills as be sett uppe in niglit 
tymes upon Chirche doores, 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. 
III. 1240/t The bishops .. durst not openlie publish the ex- 
communication of the king, but secretlie cast libels about 
the high wales, which gaue notice therof. XS94 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, t. i. 33 Plots haue I laide . . By drunken Pro- 
phesies, Libels, and Dreames, To set my Brother Clarence 
and the King In deadly hate. X622 Bacon Hen. VII 94 
Who when he turned his backe (more like a Pedant then 
an Ambass.adour) dispersed a bitter Libell, in Latine Ven-e, 
against the King. X647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 11. § £6 
Chcap_ senseless libels were scattered about the city,., 
traducing some, and proscribing others. 1689-^ Wood 
Life X2 Klar., Two malitious fellowes were found sticking 
up a' libell reflecting on the fast, 1727 Swift Furthir 
Acc. E, Curll Wks. 1755 III. r. 155 Singeing a pig with 
a new purchased libel. 1776 Gibbon Deck «5- F. xi. (1869) 
1. 218 He scattered libels through their camp. 

5 . Laxv, Any published statement damaging to 
the reputation of a person. In wider sense, any 
writing of a treasonable, seditious, or immoral 
kind. Also, the act or crime of publishing such 
a statement or writing, 

a x63x Donnf. Serm. ix. 87 And by the way, that which it 
may sometimes concerne us to know, yet it may be a Libell 
to publUH it (surplusage), 1768 Blackstohe Cotmtt. llLixs 
With regard to libels in general, there are two remeilicb; 
one by indictment and another by action. xBxo Bcntham 
Packing (1821) 2 In point of actual law, a libel is any paper 
in which he, who to the will adds the power of punishing 
for it, se^ any thing that he does not like. 1840 B’ness 
Bunsen in Hare Ljfe (1879) 11. 1. 12 Condemned to im* 
prisonment for publi.-hing seditious libels. xWz I'bollope 
Orliy F. xix. (ed. 4) 134 Jt may be very difficult to obtain 
evidence of a libel. x888 Pall Mail G, 24 Nov. 4/j^The 
judge answered . . that it was clearly possible to publish a 
libel for the public good. 

b. In popular use : Any false and defamatory 
statement in conversation or otherwise, tramj^ 
applied to a portrait that does the sitter injustice, 
or to a thing or circumstance that tends to bring 
undeserved ill repute on a person, a country, etc, 

x6x8 Wither Motto Introd. Wks. (1633) 504 If any should 
confesse 'Ihose sinnes in publike, which his soul oppresse; 
Some guilty fellow (moov’d thereat) would take it Unto 
himselfe; and so, a Libell make iu x6so Fuller Phsah 
I. vii. 18 The false report of the spies was in some respect 
but a libell of this land. 1667 Causes Decay Chr. Piet^ i. 
10 Are we reproacht for the name of Christ, that Ignominy 
serves but to advance our future Glory; every such Libel 
here, becomes Panegyrick there. 1^3-4 Dk. I.auderdai-E 
in L. Papers (18851 HI. xix. 27 Thos addresses ,. haic 
proved reiherleik libells than treuth. H umours T<rd'n 

132 They [Men] are living Libels [as to Women's virtue], 
X694 Dryden 'To Sir G. KnellcriS'^ Good heav’n ! that sots 
and knaves should be so vain, To wish their vile resemblance 
may remain ! And stand recorded, at their own request, 'io 
future days, a libel or a jest! X72S Young Lox'C Fame 1. 
xfc A rich knave’s a libel on our laws. X777 Sheridan San 
Scand. I. i, His w'liole conversation is a perpetual libel on 
all his acquaintance. X78X Cowi er Conx>. 450 Or make the 
parrot's mimicry Ins choice, That odious libel on a human 
voice. XB50 Lyell ^nd Visit U. S, II. 163 I‘he lale of 
suffering .. was not authentic... Such libels .are hailed with 
pleasure by the Pcrpetualists as irritating the feeling ol 
that class of slave-owners wlio (etc.). 

6t attrib. and Comb., as (sense 5) libel-sfaxvmu^ 
adj., (sense 3) libel summons. 

Libel Act, the title of the Act 32 Geo. 3. c, 60, as shortened 
by Act of Parliament in 1896 (59 4 60 Viet. c. xiv». 

1682 Tate Abs. 4 Achit. 11. 520 Parasites and libel-spawn- 
ing imps, X870 J. K. Hunter Life Stud, xlvii. 289, I 
the auld chap go direct to the Fiscal’s office, and next day 
1 had a jibel summons chargin’ me wi’ everj’ conceivable 
way of killing game on my neighbour’s grun*. 

3 ^ibel (Isi'bel), V. [f. Libel sb . ; OF, libelleri 
med.L. iibelldre existed in certain senses.] 

* 1 * 1 . intr. To make libellous accusations or stitte* 

ments; to spread defamation. against, on\ 

by, e/'(Sc.). Obs. 

X570 Aaiir, Poems Reform, xii. 157 Suppols 3c crak, 5® 9 
abak, And lyl>ellis be ine La\v. 1583 Leg. T>p. St. Auan'is 
xo^ What suld I lyble of this loune? Not .all ihc « 
tills townc .. May had the half that he lies done. *5®® 
Shaks. Tit. A. IV. iv. 17 Wliai's this but Libelling agamy 
the Senate? 1596 Nashk Saffron JVaide/t 80 Hejs 
seditious and mutinous in conucrsalion .. libelling 
execrably and inhumanely on Incke of the Falcon. *010 
B. JoNsoN Atch. III. it, Nor sIi.tI! you need to lil>cll 'gams-i 
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the Prelates. 1637 Laud S/. Siar'Chavihcr 14 June 9 Hee 
Libels asainst the King and the State. 

2 . h'ans. To defame or discredit by the circula- 
tion of libellous statements ; to accuse falsely and 
maliciously ; spec, in Law^ topublish a libel against. 

j6ox B. Jonson Poetaster iv. vii, Thou shalt libell, and 
I’le cudgell the Rascall. 1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. I 
(1655) 4 With a spirit which equally disdaines to libel or to 
flatter him. 1709 Pope ?a«. <5- May 44 But what so pure, 
which envious tongues will spare? Some wicked wits have 
libell'd all the fair. 173a Swift Beast's Confess, to Priest 
202, I would accuse him [fabling /Esop] to his face For 
libeling the four-foot race. 1803 Wellington in Gurw. 
Dcsp. (1837)11. 492 Those who have deserted this sendee hav’e 
been allowed to libel and defame his character. x8^ 
Manch. Exam. 7 Oct. 5/1 The Grub-street hacks, who in 
former times lived by libelling political personages. 

fig. South 3 ‘e'WL (1744) II. 158 It. .misrepresents 

and libels God to the Conscience. ^ /rx862 Buckle CivUis. 
(1869) III. V. 480 Beware of libelling what you profess to 
defend. 

3 . a. Ecd. and Sc. Laiv. To institute a suit 
against (a person) by means of a libel ; also, to 
specify in a libel. 

1582-8 Hist. fas. VI (1804) 220 Thai shall haue atswa the 
Kings licence .. to reduce thair foirfaultors, upoun sick 
causes and considerations as they may libell. X7xx Conntrey' 
Mails Lei. to Curat 48 When he was Lybelrd, the Missal 
and Breviary had not receiv’d the Rasures before spoken of. 
1752 J. Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 35 In all capital 
Crimes, the Facts are to be libelled, with the Hour, Day, 
Month. .and Place in which the Fact happened. 1753 S. 

F RASER in Scots Ma^. Apr. X79/1 The facts . .are not sufficient 
to infer the crime libelled. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Laso 
(1809) 457 If these adminicles afford sufficient conviction, 
that the deed libelled did once exist. x868 Act 31 4- 32 
Viet. c. loi § 59 It shall be lawful to libel and conclude and* 
decern for General Adjudication without .such Alternative. 

b. To bring suit in admiralty against (a vessel, 
cargo, or its owner). 

1805 East's Reports V. 317 The vessel and her cargo have 
been libelled in the Court of Admiralty for condemnation. 
181X J. Adams Wks. (1854) IX. 628 Nickerson was libelled 
in the Special Court ofVice-Admiralty by Jonathan Sewall. 
1829 Marryat F. il/f/tfw/rtj'xxi, The True-Hooded Yankee 
was libelled in the Vice-Admiralty Court at Cape Town. 
X894 Daily Neivs so Sept. 6/5 The owners of the steamer 
instructed a firm of solicitors at Halifax to ‘ libel’ the vessel 
for 20,000 dollars. 

Hence Li’belled ppl. tr., Labelling vlf/. sb. and 
ppl, a. 

Bursh Rec,Glasso 7 v{\Z 22 ) 33 Anent Jie Hbellit pre- 
cept rasit at }7e instance of maister Robert Herbertsoun. 
2587 Fleming Contn, Hoiinshed HI. 368/2 False and 
infamous railings and libellings. 1641 Milto.v Anirnadu. 
Wks. 1738 I. 80 The practices .. of libelling Separatists. 
*668 Clarendon Contempi. Ps. Tracts (1727) 668 A libelling 
look hath begotten very tragical mischiefs. 1697 Dryden 
Virg-il {xjsi) I. Life 29 Marc Antony .. ve.x’d him with a 
great many Libelling Letters, In which he reproaches him 
with the Baseness of his Parentage. 1727 Swift Further 
Acc. E. Curll Wks. 1755 HI. 1. 159 That towards the libel- 
ling of the said Pope there be a sum employed not exceed- 
ing six pounds sixteen shillings and ninepence. 1794 Mathias 
Purs. Lit. (1798) 385 His pictur’d person and liis libel'd 
shape. 1830 D’IsRACLi Chas. I, 111 . xi. 245 The art of 
libelling is no inefficient prelude to revolutionary measures. , 

tXiibe*lla. Ent.Obs. [mod.L. (Moufet 1634); 
perh. an application of L. Itbella (see Level sb.'), 
with reference to the horizontal extension ,of the ' 
wings.] An early scientific name for the dragon- j 
fly. (Cf. Lidellula.) 1 

2694 (see Dragon-fly). X774G0LDSM. AVi/. ///r/., I 

Insects 11. ii, Of the Libella, or Dragon-fly. 

Ziibellant (bi'belanl). Also libelant, [f. 
Libel v. -h -.\nt ; after appellatit, defendant, etc.] 

1 . Law. One who institutes a suit in an eccle- 
siastical or admiralty court. Also as adj. 

1726 Ayliffe Parergon 352 The party Libellant seems 
to confess whatever is contain’d within the comp.ass and 
Words of his Libel. Ibid., If the Libellant propounds any 
thing in his Libel which makes against himself, he must 
abide by it. 2804-17 W. Cranch Rep. (Webster 1828), The 
counsel for the libelant contended [etc.], X874DEADY in Law 
Times XXXI. 201/1 The libellanLs shipped on the 
Hermine., as ordinary seamen. x8po£.ato Times LXXXIX. 
264/2 Successful libellants in a collision suit. 

2 . One who publishes a libel ; a libeller. 

In some recent Diets. 

Ijibellary (lai'belari), a. JRovian Law. [ad. 
late L. libelldrius (Du Cange), f. lihelhis Libel 
Characterized by the issuing of a libel, or written 
statement of his cause of action, by the plaintiff as 
the commencement of a suit. 

1875 PosTE Gains iv. Comm. (ed. 2) 532 The Libellary 
system which prevailed in the time of Justinian. Ibid. 657 
'I he Libellary procedure ..having superseded the Formulary 
procedure. 

tlii*bellate, ppbe., a., or sb. Ohs. rare. [ad. 
med.L. libelldius, pa, pple. of libelldre : see Libel 
v."] = libelled pa. pple., or Libellee. 

■ 1565 Child Marriages 45 Chrlstofer Hartley ..vncle to the 
said James llbellate. 2604 Chichester Registry Dtp., Nov. 
{MS.), The said Julian Legate, libellate, . . is accompted 
among her neighbours to be an honest woman. 
Ubellatic (Isibelrc'tik), sb. Eccl. Hist. [ad. 
L. libelldticus, f. libelltts : sec Libel sh. Cf. F. 
libeUaiiques sb. pi.] A Christian who, under perse- 
cution, obtained from a magistrate a false certificate 
that he had sacrificed to the heathen gods. 

*873 J. C. Robertson Hist. Chr. Ch, (1874) I- 164. 


t DLibella'tic, a. Obs. rarc^^. In 8 -atick. 
[ad. L. libelldticus (cf. prec.) ; see Libel sh. and 
-ATic.] That writes libellous matter. 

17x5 Si. Davies Aihen. Brit, I. Pref. 81 Those Libell- 
atick Pamphleteers. 

Libellee (laibelr). Law. [f. Libel + -EE.] 
One against whom a libel has been filed. 

2856 Bouvier Amer.Law Did., Libellee, s. party against 
whom a libel has been filed in chancery proceedings, or in 
admiralty, corresponding to the defendant in a common law 
suit, i860 in Wharton Law Lex. 2886 Homitet. Review 
(N.Y.) Jan. 91 Vermont first put restrictions on the re-mar- 
rlage of the libellee. 

Libeller (bi'belai). Also 7 libellour. [f. 
Libel v. -#• -er L] One who libels another ; one 
who publishes a libel or libels. 

1589 Cooper {iill£) An Admonition to the People of Eng- 
land: wherein are answered .. the sl.aiinderous vntruethes 
vttered by Martin [Marprelate] the Libeller. 26*6 Massin- 
ger Rom. Actor t. iii, In thee, as being the chiefe of thy 
profession, I doe accuse the qualitie of treason, As libellers 
against the state and Csesar. 1634 Peacham Gentl. Exerc. 
1. iii. 9 To buy it [pleasureL.with losse..of Ins cares for a 
libeller. 1642 Milton ApoLSmect.\JV3,. 2852 III. 285 If he 
hop‘t the Prelats had no intelligence with the libellours. 2709 
Tatler No. 88 P 7 The Squibs are those who in the common 
Phrase of the World are c-aird Libellers, Lampooners and 
Pamphleteers. 1742 LD.HARDWiCKEinW/XirwjrVir/. (2794) 
III. 479 All the libellers of the kingdom know now, that 
printing initial letters will not serve their turn. 2820 Byron 
J\lar. Fal. n. j. 240 Oh ! had this false and flippant libeller 
Shed hisyoung blood for his absurd lampoon, a 2862 Buckle 
Civilis. (1869) III. V. 298 The Scotch divines .. were the 
libellers of their species; they calumniated the whole human 
race. 

Comb. 1600 W. Watson Decacordon (2602) 106 Became 
an officious Agent, )ibeller-Ilke to Rome, by writing against 
his brethren the seculars. 

Bibellist (lai-belist). [f. Libel si. + -IST. Cf. 
F. libellisU^ = Libeller. 

1794 C. Picott Female Jockey^ Club (ed. 4) 200 In con- 
tinuing to prosecute petty. Jnslgnlflcant cavillers, while they 
allow such a Gigantic LibelHst .. to go unmolested. i8ox 
Hel. M. Williams Sk. Fr. Rep. I. v. 37 Ever>» friend of 
liberty . . was branded as a libelUst. 2852 Fraser's Mag. 
XLV. 615 The law could not give more latitude to a libel- 
Ust, xZ^^ Academy 28 Oct. 479/2 From Butler downwards 
thej' [sattrists] are all inveterate llbellists. 

tLvbelHze, v. Obs. rare. [f. Libel sh. + 
-ize.] intr. To deal in libels, to practise slander. 

cx^so T. Robinson A/. Magd. 4/27 To reprehend In 
sharpe-fang’d Satyres, is to Hbellize, To raise vile slaunders, 
and false infamies. 1628 Wither BHt. Kememb. 285 Such 
a president will hearten them To hbellize. 

Libellous (bib^^s), a. [f. Libel sb, + -ous.] 
Containing or constituting a libel, of the nature of 
a libel : also, engaged upon libels. 

1619 Viscount Do.vcaster Let. in Eng. 4* Germ, 
(Camden) 238 A libellous booke. a 2632 Donne in Select, 
(1840) 238 An itching ear, delighting m the libellous de- 
famation of other men. 1693 in IVoo<C s Life (1848) 374 The 
clauses and sentences .. pretending to be reflecting and 
libellous upon Edward late earl of Clarendon. 2769-72 
Junius Lett, Pref. ii The paper. .contained no tre.isonable 
or libellous matter. 2809-10 Coleridge / v'/VW ^2865) 53 The 
publication of actual facts may be . . criminal and libellous, 
when directed against private characters. 2827 Hall^m 
Const. Hist. (18761 I. iv. 207 The libellous pen of M.artin 
^^ar-p^elate, j^8 Dickens Dombey xv. It seemed hardly 
less libellous in him to imagine her grown a woman. 

Hence Iii'bellously adv. 

2832 L. Hunt Sir R. Esher (1850) 96 The phrase . . was 
first given him libellousljr by Lord Rochester. 2865 Sat. 
Re%f. 5 Aug. 168/2 Certain naturalists . , libellously repre- 
sented Aristotle as s,aying that goats breathed through their 
ears. 

II Libellulu (libe*li//Ia). Ent, [Mod.L. (Lin- 
uKus) ; dim. of the earlier name Libella.] A 
genus of neuropterous insects, originally corre- 
sponding in extent to the modern family Libelln- 
/idle (Dragon-flies); now one of three genera 
composing that order, 

1752 Hill Hist. Anim. 73 The mouth of the Libellula is 
furnished with jaws: the antennse are short [etc.]. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. VII. 330 A large and beautiful fly of 
the libellula kind. 2854 H. Miller Sch. 4- Schm. x. (1866) 
TOO Different species of libellula that used to come and 
deposit their eggs. 

Hence libe'llnlid sb., one of the family Libel- 
lulidie, liibeTluUne a. pertaining to the Libel- 
hilidie ; sb. an insect of this family, Z«ibe’lluloid 
a., resembling the Libellulidie. 

2848 Craig, Libcllulvtes, the Dragon-flies. 2855 Mayne 
Exfios. Lex., Libellu/oides adj.,. .libelluloid. 

+ Li'‘beiice. Obs. rare—', [ad. L. libentia, f. 
Hbent’em, Ubeiis willing.J Willingness. 

2654 ViLVAiN Theol. Treat, it. 47 This volence is a meer 
libence, free from coactiv violence. 

+ Libe’ntiously, adv. Ohs, rare—'. [As if f. 
*libcntious (f. as prec. + -ous) -f -ly 2.] Willingly. 

2606 Warner Aib. Eng. x\\ xcvl. 383 That for them 
libentlously Fooles-Catholikc should erre. 

11 Ziiber (lai'bai), Ed. [L, liber bark.] The 
inner bark of exogens ; bast. Also attrib. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Sufp. s.v. Bark, The inner bark or 
liber. 2797 Encyel. Brit. IX. 603/2 It is the liber, or inner 
bark, that constitutes the cinnamon, 1857 Hesfrey Eiem. 
Bot. § 765 The bast .. consists of the separate liber-layers 
of the Lime-tree. 2862 Bentlev Mam Bot. 32 The liber- 
cells are among the longest that occur in any of the tissues. 


Ehilad. Rcc. No. 3438. 4 Care is necessarj* to bring 
th^iber of both stock and graft [of the vine] into contact. 

[laber, a spurious woril in recent Diets., is 
evolved from a misprint in Vrds Diet. Arts (ed. 7, 
^^75) 333 {libers for limbers', in edd. 1-4 the 

•word is given correctly).] 

Libsral (U'beral), a. and sb. Forms: 4-5 
Hberale, (5 libral), 4-7 liberaU^e, 5-6 lyb0ral(l, 
4- liberal. ^ [z.OV. liberal {F. liberal) 
liberal, It. liberate, ad. L. liherdlis pertaining to a 
free man, f. liber free.] 

A. adf. 

1 . Originally, the distinctive epithet of those 
* arts ’ or * sciences ’ (see Art 7) that were con- 
sidered * worthy of a free man ’ ; opposed to servile 
or mechanical. In later use, of condition, pursuits, 
occupations: Pertaining to or suitable to persons 
of superior social station ; ‘ becoming a gentleman ’ 
(J.). Now rare, exc. of education, culture, etc., 
with mixture of senses 3 and 4 : Directed to general 
intellectual enlargement and refinement; not nar- 
rowly restricted to the requirements of technical or 
l^rofessional training. 

^*375 Gc. Leg. Saints xxiv. {Alexis'' iii l>ai set hyme 
ayrly to J>e schule, artis liberalis for-thy)>at ne suld cone. 
2422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. PHv. 144 Libral Sciencls, 
that is to Say fre scyencis, as gramer, arte, fisike, astrono- 
mye, and otheris. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. (Percy 
Soc.) 62 Physyke can not be lyberall As the vii. science by 
good auctorite. 1557, 2579 [see Art 7]. 25^ Greene 

Menaphon (Arb,)6t Jt behooued her to further Ins Destinies 
with .some good and liberall education. 2638 F. Junius 
Paint. Ancients 232 None among all other liberall arts do 
require. .so great helps, <2x662 Fuller Worthies (1840) 
HI. 209 He made any liberal employment beseem him ; 
reading, writing _ [etc.]. 2680 Evelyn Diary 18 Apr., A 
painting bj' Verrio, of Apollo and the Liberal Art.s. 2741 
AIiddleton Cicero L i, 7 Agriculture was held the most 
liberal employment in old Rome. *749 Chesterf. Lett. 
(1792) II. cciii. 272 If you have not .. liberal and engaging 
manners .. you w’ill be nobody. 2757 Burke Abridgm. 
Eng. Hist. II. i. Wks. (1812) 256 They are permitted . . to 
emerge out of that low rank into a more liberal condition. 
2776 Adam Smith JV. N. v, ii. II. 478 The ingenious 
.irts and the liberal professions. s8oi Stkutt S/orts <J' 
Past, 1. iii, 40 Two centuries back borse-racing was con- 
sidered as a liberal pastime, practised for pleasure rather 
than profit. 2828 Hallam //tVf. .rirfs (1S72) I. 342 Rarely 
met with except in person.s of good birth .*ind liberal habits 
2845 STErHES Comm. Laws Eng. (2874) 1. 1 Men of liberal 
education and respectable rank. 2849 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. vi. H. 53 They wandered to countries which neither 
mercantile avidity nor liberal curiosity bad ever impelled 
any stranger to explore. 2868 M. Pattison Acndtm. Org. 

V. 192 The distinction . . will always remain as fundamental 
between the liberal and professional. 2875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2>IV. 335 The free use of words and phrases. .is gener- 
ally characteristic of a liberal education. 

2 . Free in bestowing ; bountiful, generous, open- 
hearted. Const, of, 

1387 Trevisa Higden (RolU) VII. 219 In fijllnge he was 
strong, in giffs'nge liberal. 1426 Lyoc. De Cuil. Pilg>‘. 
22438 They seyne eke they be lyber.nl, Though they be 
streyte and ravynous. 0x430 ABC of Aristotle in Babces 
Bk. 12, L to loolh for to leene, ne to liberal of goodis. 2523 
More in Hall Chron,, Edw. ^'(1548) jb, Sonnvhat aboue 
his power liberall. 25*0 CaxtotCs Chron, Eng. iv. srb/a 
He was Adi lyberall to .nil men. 2535 Coverdale Ecctns. 
xxxi. 23 Who so is liberall in dealynge out his meate, many 
men shall blesse him. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 438, I see 
sir you are liberall in offers, a 2625 Fletcher Lozie's Pilgr. 
ni. iii, As you are a gentleman, be liberal. 2659 Hammond 
On Ps. Ixvi. 15 Paraphr. 324 This I will now doe in the liberal- 
lest and most magnificent manner. 2785 Cowtek Task iv. 
413 Knaves in office.. liberal of iheir aid To clamorous im- 
portunity in rags. 2860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xi, 
'Phe bearers . . are persons to whom you cannot be too 
liberal. 2863 Cowden Clarke Shaks. Char. v. 124 With 
Cassio he U patroni.Ning, and libeial of his advice. 2886 
Ruskin Prxierita I. vi. 284 Wisely’ liberal of bis woney for 
comfort and pleasure. 

absot. 161X Bible Isa. xxxii. 8 The liberall deuiseth 
liberall thinss. 2692 Locke Ednc. § 105 Let them find by 
experience, that the most liberal has alwaj's most plenty. 

b. Of a gift, offer, etc.: Made without stint. 

Of a meal, an enteaainment, etc., also of a for- 
tune: Abundant, ample. 

xe^lZ^dls of Parlt. IV. 425/1 Of the whiche his^ liberall 
offre j'e saief Lords k^nkid hym, 1513 More in Hall 
Chron., Edw. V (154S) lij b, Wyih ouer liberall and wanton 
diet, he waxed somewhat corpulent & bourlj*. *535 
Coverdale Ps. xx[il. 3 Thou hast preuenled him with 
liberall blessinges. 2602 Ltfe T. Cronrwetl iii. i. 97 There- 
fore, kind sir, thanks for your libera! gift. 2607 Topskll 
Fonrf. Beasts (1658) 360 The lion, having been lately filled 
with some liberal prey, did not presently fall to eat him. 
1672-5 Comber Comp. Temple {1702) 332 
liberalest foundations. .are of their Erection. ^ 

Tracts I. 19 To correct the moisture of the Air wiih ibemi 
entertainments. 1828 Scott P'. hi. Perth xxxiv, A li 
offer*., said the Host of the Griffin. 2843 R-.S- Ca.s°u®h 
in Jean L. Watson Life viii. (18S2) 88 

the liberal provision 3’ou have made for mt 53 j 
Grinnell E.xp. xxxvi.dSsfi) 327 Ihe men drank u lt>eerj 

THenTe outline, parts of the body, 

..Hi. 

husbund r Who, if V O chan« .o tost ^im. 

Other ensigns, and with than di.sdain Was 
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Med. IV. 381, 1 think I have observed that women of slender 
frame more often contract renal disease under pregnancy 
than those of more liberal outline. 

*f 3 . Free from restraint ; free in speech or action. 
In 1 6-1 7th c. often in a bad sense: Unrestrained 
by prudence or decorum, licentious. Liberal ar- 
hitre (=F. liberal arbiire, L. liberum arbiiriiim ') : 
free will. Obs. 

1490 Eneydos xix. 44 Wyll thou commylte &vn- 

dresitte thy Ij’beral arbytre to thynges Impossyble. 1526 
Pilgr, Per/. (\V. de W. 1531) 131 And where there is a 
quicke wytte S: a Uberall tong, there Is moche speche. 
<7X594 Kyd Sp. Trag. (i6ro) I 4 It lyes not in Lorenzos 
power To stop the vulgar liberall of their tongues.^ 1599 
Shaks. Much Ado iv. i. 93 A ruffian Who hath indeed 
most like a liberall villaine,_ Confest the vile encounters they 
have had. 1604 — 0 th. 11. i. 165 Is he not a most prophane, 
and liberall Counsailor? x6o8 ^Iiddleton Pcitn. Love v. 11, 

I stand The theme and comment to each liberal tongue. 
16x3 Beaum. & Fl. Crtptnitt 11. ii, And give allowance to 
your Uberall jests Upon his person. 1670 Cotton EsPernon 
III. JX. 469, I shall not . . attempt to pass so liberal a judg- 
ment upon a person I am, for so many respects, oblig'd to 
honour. 1689 Wood Ltye 31 Aug., I\lr. Henry Dodwell . . 
liberal In his discourse at London, so much that a gent, 
threatened to bring him into danger, xycg Steele Tatlcr 
No. 79 ? 4 The Old Devil at l‘emple;Bar, .. where Ben. 
Johnson and his Sons used to make their liberal Meetings. 

b. Of passage, etc. : Freely permitted, not inter- 
fered with. Obs. exc. arch, 

1530-1 Act 22 Hen. VIII-, c. 14 His lyberall and free 
habytaiions resortes and passages to and fro the vniuersall 
places of this realme. 1532 Act 23 Hen. Vllly c. 18 Ships 
.should haue their liberall and direct passage in the mids of 
the streames of the said rluer of Ouse and \vmter of Humber. 
2871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus l.'cviii. 69 He in a closed field 
gave scope of liberal entrj’. 

c. Of construction or interpretation : Inclining 
to laxity or indulgence ; not rigorous. + Also of 
a translation : Free, not literal. 

1778 jErFERSON Autohiog'. Wks. iSsg I. 146, I have added 
Latin, or liberal English translations. 1792 A. Hamilton 
7 .et. to E. Carrington Wks. (ed. I.odge) VIII. 264 A dis- 
position on my part towards a liberal construction of the 
powers of the national government. 1818 Cruise Digest 
{ed. 2) III. 407 The learned Commentator .. put a much 
more liberal construction on the dictum in the Year Book. 

fd. AVith agent-noun: That does something 
freely or copiously, Obs, 

x668 Culpepper & Cole Darthol. Attai. ir. i. 87 So much 
. . as may suffice a Child that is a liberal Sucker. 

4 . Free from narrow prejudice j open-minded, 
candid. 

1781 Gibbon Deel. ^ E, xxx. Ill, 142 A Grecian philo- 
sopher, who visited Constantinople soon after the death of 
Theodosius, published his liberal opinions concerning tlie 
duties of kings, 1803 Med. yrnl, IX. 444 A liberal inves- 
tigation of the curative power of topical cold to arthritic 
inflammation. 1817 J. Evans Excitrs. IVindsor etc. 20 
The late Dr. Watson . . published a liberal reply to the 
Historian in his Apology for Christianity. x8i8 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India II. v. viii. 684 Liberal enquiries into the litera- 
ture and instiiution.s of the Hindus. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. iv. 1. 467 The resentment which Innocent felt towards 
France, disposed him to take a mild and liberal view of tiie 
affairs of England. 

b. esp. Free from bigotiy or unreasonable pre- 
judice in favour of traditional opinions or estab- 
lished institutions ; open to the reception of new 
ideas or proposals of reform. 

Hence often applied as a party designation to those 
members of a church or religious sect who hold opinions 
‘broader’ or more ‘advanced’ than those in accordance 
with its commonly accepted .standard of orthodo.xy, e.g. in 
Liberal Catholic. Liberal Christian’, in theU. S. chiefly 
applied to the Unitarians and Universalisis ; in England 
somewhat more vaguely to those who reject or consider un- 
essential any considerable part of the traditional sj'stem of 
belief; so liberal ChrisUanilyt liberal theology. 

1846 O. W. Holmes A Rhymed Lesson 308 Thine e>'cs 
behold A cheerful Christian from the libenU fold. x886 W. P. 
Roberts Liberalism in Religion 56, 1 maintain that Libenil 
Protestantism, Liberal Christianity, is not antl-dogmaiic, 
is not anti*lheological. Ibid. 59 iNow I am positively for 
dogma, and so I am sure is eveiy* Liberal Christian. 1886 
W. BapRv in FoHn. Rev. Feb. 185 It would still appear to 
me . . that the Liberal Protestantism of the day is a make- 
shift. 

6. Of political opinions : Favourable to constitu- 
tional chajiges and legal or administrative reforms 
tending in the direction of freedom or democracy. 
Hence used as the designation of the party holding 
such opinions, in England or other slates; opposed 
to Conseri'alive. 

In Liberal Couserz’afhe^ the adj. has rather sense 4 than 
this sense; the combin.-iiion, however, is often hyphened, 
which perhaps indicates that it Is interpreted as = ‘partly 
LtherahpartlyConservalive.’ Liberal Unionist’, a member 
of the party formed by those Liberals who refused to support 
Mr. Gladstone’s mc.asurc of Irish Home Rule in 1SE6. 

i^x Hru M. Williams .S’/’. Fr. Rep. I. xi. 113 The c.v- 
tinction of every vestige of freedom, and of evcr>’ liberal 
idea with which they are associated. 1842 Cobden Speech in 
Morlcy Life x. (1882) 34/2, 1 believe the right hon. Baronet 
IPecll to w as liberal ns tlie noble Lord [J. Russell]. 1847 
Lo. CocKitURN Jnil. II. lOT, I have scarcely been able to 
detect any Candidate’s address which, if professing Con- 
servatism, does not explain that this means ‘Liberal Con- 
servalism*. x86<5 Glo. Eliot F. Jlclt (1S6S) 29 Hnrohl 
mc.int to stand on the Liberal side. 1879 G. B. Smith Li/c 
Gladstone I. i. 9 Principles which we usij.tIIv associate 
with the name of LU)cral-Conscrs-al»vc. lESx Lady Ukr. 
ni'RT Edith 190 The liberal Govcniment had outlived i:s 
jsoinilatiiy. x8^ Ld. UostLEiiV in U’estm. Gas. 31 Oct. 0/2 


There is no such party known . . to the Speaker or the 
Whips as the party of the Liberal Imperialists, tgoi 
Seotsman 12 Mar. 6/2 Liberal Unionism is still a vital force 
in British politics. 

6 . Comb, as liheraUhearUd, ’•minded, \-ialhiiJg 
adjs. ; UberaFinindedness. 

1597 Hooker EccL Pol. v. l.vv, § 20 The liberall harted 
man is by the opinion of the prodigall miserable. x6i2 
N. Field JFoman a. Weathercock iii. L F i b, Next to that, 
the feme, Of your neglect, and Uberall talking tongue, 
Which bred my honour an etemall svrong. 1756 Johnson 
in Boswell Johnson^ l*he booksellers are generous Liberal-, 
minded men. x8x8 Shelley Rev: Islam Pref., Can he 
who the day before was a trampled slave suddenly be- 
come liberal-minded? 1850 Tcsnys0N'/« Mem. Conch 38 
Thou art .. liberal-minded, great, Consistent. 1874 SruR- 
cnoN Treas. Dav. Ps. lx.xxix. 43 Indifference to all truth, 
under the name oniberal-mindednes^ is the crowning virtue 
of the age. 

B. sb. 

L A member of the Liberal party (see A. 5). 

a. in continental politics. 

1820 Edin. Rev. XXXIV. 3 Our travellers, .continue to 
resort to Paris, .and occasionally take part with Ultras or 
with Liberals. 1823 Southey in Q. Rciu XXVIII. 496 The 
Liberals of that d.Ty [end of iSth c.] .. flew at high 
game. ,. There was a scheme for establishing a society 
of Liberals at Cleves, where .. they were to employ them- 
selves in the task of destroying Christianity by means 
of the press. 1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blands Hist. Ten 
Y. I. 52 The part played by the liberals during this tiine 
was as follows. 1885 Lowe Prince Bismarck 1. 469 I'his 
was evidently the calculation of the Liberals in the Reich- 
stag, when.. they began a series of attempts to cobble at 
the Constitution. 

b. in British politics. 

Early in the 19th c. the .sb. occurs chiefly as applied by 
opponents to the advanced section of the Whig party: 
sometimes in Sp. or Fr. form, app. with the Intention of 
suggesting that the principles of those politicians were un- 
English, or akin to those of the revolutionaries of the Con- 
tinent. As, however, the adj. was already English in a 
laudatory sense, the advocates of reform w’ere not reluctant 
to adopt the foreign term as descriptive of themselves ; and 
when the significance of the old party distinctions \vas 
obliterated by the coalition ol the moderate Whigs with 
the Tories and of the advanced Whigs with the Radicals, 
the new names ‘ Liberal ' and ‘ Conservative * took the place 
of ‘ Whig and ‘ Tory * as the usual appellations of the two 
great parties in the state. 

[1816 Southey in Q. Rev. XV. 69 These are the person- 
ages for whose sake the continuance of the Alien Bill has 
been opposed by the British Liberates. 1826 Scott ^rul. 

Nov., Canning, Huskisson, and a mitigated par^ of 
Liberau.v. X834 Mar. Edgiuvorth Helen xxxv. III. 66 That 
one born and bred such an ultra exclusive, .should be obliged 
after her marriage. .to open her doors and turn ultra liberale, 
or an universal suffragist.] 2822 {Jlitle) The Liberal. Ver.se 
and Prose from the South. 1828 Blaelnv, blag, XXIII. 
174 What lurking conspirator against the quiet of his native 
government. .has failed to ask and receive the protection of 
our Liberals? x8^o L. Hvkt A utoblog.il. xl. 77 Newer and 
more thorough-going Whigs were known by the name of 
1/adicals, and Lave since been called. .Liberals. 1865 J. S. 
Mill in Morn. Star 6 July, A Liberal is he who looks for- 
ward for his principles of government ; a Tory looks b.Tck. 
ward. 1879 McCarthy O fu« Timesll. xix.51 A Large num- 
ber of Liberals were no doubt influenced by this view of the 
situation. 

2 . One -who Bolds ‘ liberal ’ views in theology. 
Cliiefly U.S. 

1887 Beacon (Boston U.S.) 8 Jan , In Boston a minister is 
called a liberal when he rejects the Andover creed, and, 
perhaps, the Apoitle>' Creed. 

Xiiberalism (li'beraliB’m). [f. Liberal a. + 
-ISM. Ct.F. libif'alismc.'} The holding of liberal 
opinions in politics or theology; the political 
tenets characteristic of a liberal. 

28x9 Lady Morgan Autob/og. 17 He is worthy of 

aconversion to liberalism. 1826 E. Irving Babylon I. in. 246 
Religion is the very name of obligation, and liberalism is 
ihevery nameforthe want of obligation. 1837 T. Hook ^nck 
BragyXx, The liberali';m of the King of the French. 1841 
J, H, Newman in Apol. 313 The more serious thinkers among 
us are used., to regard the spirit of Liberalism as the 
characteristic of the destined Antichrist. 1859 M ill Liberty 
i. IX This mode of thought ,, w.as common among the last 
generation of European liberalism. i88x Sat. Rcr*. 23 July 
101/r The ecclesiastical Liberalism which shaped the Dean’s 
peculiar view. 

IiiBeralist (U-baralist). [f. Liberal a. + -ist.] 
An advocate of liberalism in politics or religion ; 
a liberal. 

1802-22 Br.NTHAM Ration. Judic, Evid. (1827) IV. 410 We 
arc forced to draw up : we arc forced, little by little, to turn 
liberalise. 1817 ^y. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXXIII. 
490 He had insensibly acquired the confidence of the entire 
party of continental liberaUsts. 2823 Keqle Lett. Spir. 
Counsel\\\\. (1870)13 Of course, If this be true of dissenters, 
it is more so of those who are mere liberalists. 

attrib. or mlj. 1^6 Brownson Wks. V. 522 Faith is not, 
as our liberalist divine.s hold, something in addition to the 
Christian life. 1889 Times 19 June, The opposition of the 
Liberalist party has a basis in principle. 

leiberalistic (Hljorali-stik), a. [f. prec. + -ic,] 
Pertaining to liberalism; inclined or tending to 
liberalism. 

2836 J. H. Newman Zr/. 27 Feb,, Whoever succeeds fto 
the I’rofcssorship of Divinity) will he X’irtually curbed in any 
hbcmlisiic propensities by our present proceedings. t 838 
Dublin Tv rr', July 206 The attempts made by the Liberalist ic 
^ske capital of ihcHolyFather’snction respectin'-' 

I I oland. 2898 CrtMi»//fAVrMT3 Aug. i/eCLanJin.al AnlonclU 

I . .coyltl not sufier bis Liberalistic tendencies. 

I Iiiberality (Ubunwllii}, Also 4 liberalte, 


4-6 -ite, 5-6 lyberalito, -yte, -ytie, s-^liberal- 
ytie, 6 -itee, -ytye, 6-7 -itie, -itye. [a. OF, 
liberaliti {^12^2 in Hatz.-Harm.), ad. L. liberalitaU 
eviy n. of quality f. liberdl-is Liberal.] 

1 . The quality of being liberal or free in giving; 
bountiful bestowal of gifts ; generosity, munificence. 

23. . St. Ambrose 641 in Altengl. Leg. (1878) 18 In mony 
hinges he was comendable, Furst in liberalite. i 387 Tre\ts.\ 
Higden (Rolls) VII. 159 He was of so moche iiberahe fat 
he made he kynges and messes kynges messes; L 

Jercitla regaliii\ be dbt redy foure tymes in a day. 1390 
.Gower Con/. II. 390 Liberalite, Which is the vertu of Lar- 
gesse. c 2460 Fortescue Abs. 6* Lim. Mem vii. (1885) 1:4 
At thair departynge thai most nedis haue grete giftes and 
rewardes; ffor J^at besitith h® kynges magnificence and 
liberalite. 2494 Fabyan Chron. ii. xlviii. 32 A .. feestwas 
holden by the Kjmge to all that wolde come, with most ly. 
beralytie and plenlie In all that was necessary to suche a 
feest, 2530-1 Act 22 Hen. Fill, c. 15 The.Kynge..of 
his mere mocion benygnitee and lyberalitee .. hath gyntn 
and granted, .pardon. 1553 Eden Treat, Nevit (.Arb.) 
3oThe Canibales beyng allured by the lyberalitie & gyhes 
of our men. 2566 Prayers in- Liturg. Serv. Q. EUz. 
(1859) Good Lord, bless us and all thy gifts which we 
receive of thy large liberality. 2631 Hobbes Letdalh. i. x. 
41 Riches joyned xvith liberality, is Power; because it 
procureth friends, and servants. <7 2662 Fuller Worthies 
(1840) III, 436 His liberality knew no bottom but anenipiy 
purse, so bountiful he was to all in want. 2741 Butler 
W ks. 1B74 II. 263 Liberality .. is apt to degenerate into 
extravagance. 27^ /unius Lett. ii. 13 He was formed to 
excel in war, by nature’s liberality to his mind as well as 
person. 2839 Thirlwall Greece VII. 229 The extraordin.ir)' 
liberality with which Antipater weakened his own an.ny 
to strengthen that of Antigonus. 1881 Besast & Rice 
C/iapi. 0/ Fleet I. 150 Thanks to the Doctor’s liberality in 
* the matter of my weekly board [etc,). 

b. An instance of this ; a liberal gift or bounty; 
a largess. Now rare. 

1526 Tindale I Cor. xvi. 3 Them will I sende lo biynge 
youre liberalite vnto Jerusalem. .2552 Bk. Cent. Prayer, 
Litany^ Wee receyuinge thy bountiefull lyberalvlye. 1598 
Grenewey Tacitus' Ann, xn. x. (1622) 167 ^1‘herc ims 
,.giuen..a donatiue to the soutdiers, and a liberalitie to the 
people. 2658 Whole Duty Man xiii. § 31 This was to be 
paid, not as a charity, or liberali^', but as a debt. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 169 ? 5 Enriched by uncommon 
liberalities of nature.^ « 2774 Goldsm, Hist. I. 374 

He . . found himself In a position to bestow great liberali- 
ties amongst the soldiers. 285^ J. CvmiiSG Ruth ii. 15 
An attempt to escape responsibilitie.s, duties, liberalities at 
home. 2865 Grote Plato 1 . iv. 154 The name of Ptolemy 
was popular from his liberalities. 

2 . Breadth of mind ; freedom from bias or pre- 
judice ; Hberal-mindedness. 

2808 Jefferson Jl^rif. (1830) IV. 109 Our opponents, who 
h.ad not the liberality to distinguish between political and 
social opposition. 284^ Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. 1.^49* 
With a liberality rare in his time, he considered questions 
of ecclesiastical polity as of small account when compared 
with the great principles of Chiistianity. 2853 Lyttom 
M^ Hovel V. xiii. Where look for liberality, if men 01 
' science are illiberal to their brethren ? 

I 113 . Liberalism in politics; liberals collectively. 

I Only in allusive nonce u«e«. 

j 2842 Fraser's Mag. XXII f. 204 Liberality proving, -quit* 

' as careful of its pounds, shillings, and pence, as ToryMU. 
2843 Tail's blag, X.^ 637 A strange ;umble_ of. all the 
system's, and philosophies, bigotries and liberalities that have 
each liad its day and its party in Fiance. 2874 RuSKin 
Fors Clav. IV. xx.xviii. 39 With all the liberality of repub- 
lican Europe rejoicing in his dignities as a man and a brother. 

IiiToeralization (Ii:beral3iz^t-j3n). [f. next + 
-ATION.] The action or process of lilieralizing; 
tile fact of being liberalized or becoming liberah 
183s De Quincey in Tail's Mag. II. 372 Students seeking 
only the liberalization and not the profits of academic life- 
1854 —Autobiog. Sk. Wks. II. 24 In all that concerned 
the liberalization of his views. 1862 R, H. Patterson 
Ess. Hist, ff Art 144 The extensive reforms and libciak«a- 
tion of the government recently undertaken by the 
man rulers. 2897 Atlantic Monthly LXXIa. S 3 
growing liberalization of ideas, 

I^iberalize (li-berabiz), v. [f. Lidesal + -izE' 

Cf. F. lihcraliser.'] 

L trans. To rcncler liberal ; to imbue with liberal 
ideas or principles; to make liberal-minded; to 
free from narrowness ; to enlarge the intellectnal 
range of. Also {itonce-use') to liberalize azua/, to 
do away with by such means. 

1774 UUKKE Amer. Taxation Set. Wks. I. 133 He 'V.is 
bred to^the law .. ; a science which does more to quicken 
and invigorate the understanding, than all the otiicr kiuos 
of learning put together; but it is not apt., to open and to 
liberalize the mind exactly in the same proportion. J75® 
— Fr. Rev. 148 We liberalize the church uy an intcrcoutfc 
with the leading characters of the countr>'. 2796 Morsl 
Amer. Geog, I. 341 If they do not break the proper bounu, 
and liberalize away all true religion. 2830 Dc 
R. Bentley Wks. 1857 VII. 203 Classical education.. liberal- 
izes the mind. 1878 A’’. Amer, Rev. CXXVI. 521 
ness with which he enlarged his needs and liberalized ni 
habits to the standard he found here. 2898 J. E. C. 

France II. iv. i. 325 The Empire, for which, when liberal- 
ised, he predicted a glorious and popuLir career. 

b. To make Liberal in politics. . , 

1853 Lrwis Lett. 262 He b Lil>er.TlIzing them* inst^ 

of their Torifying him. 2884 blanch. E.xatn. 

The small boroughs will go to liberalise the countie*:. iB37 
spectator 30 July 10T4/2 The Consen’ative I’arty hecn 
liberalised, .by the Household Suffrage Act. 

c. 'Po incline to liberality, ttottec-ttse. 

1890 * Rolf BoLor.FAvooD* Col. Re/ormer (1691) 3^° 
Liberalise tlic ideas of Messrs. Oldstilc and Crampion. 
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2 . intr. To favour liberal opinions ; be or become 
liberal in one’s ideas or principles, 

1791-18*3 D’Israeli Cttr, Lit. (1858) III, 248 In the 
Memoirs of James the Second . . the catholic reasons and 
liberalises like a modem jihilosopher. «i836 pRouDEil/^///. 
(1845) 152 We were all liberalizing as we were going on, 
making too much of this world, and losing our hold upon 
the next. [1839 Lady Lytton Chez’etey {ed. 2) L viii. i8j 
Demosthenes said of the Pythian oracle, that it philipized ; 
and from the moment the Reform Bill began to thrive, 
Herbert Grimstone liberalized.! 1848 Tait's Mag, XV. 828 
Russia must liberalize, or be convulsed. 

Hence LPheralized, Iii beralizinff ppL adjs. 
Also lii’beralizer, one who or something which 
liberalizes. 

x8zo Foster Ess. Evils Pop. Ignor. 158 Liberalized 
feeling and deportment. x8^ Ann, Reg. 40 The Irish 
clergy, . . an educated, liberalized, well-conducted order of 
men, ^ 1833 J. H. Newman Lett. (1871) I. 490 The liberal- 
isers in and out of Parliament. 1850 Grote Greece 11, 
Ixviii. VIII. 634 Intolerance is the natural weed of the 
human bosom, though its growth or development may be 
counteracted by liberalizing causes. 1860 Emerson Cond, 
Li/cy Culture Wks. (Bohn) II. 368 Archery, cricket, gun 
and fishing-rod . . are all educators, liberalizers. x868 M, 
Pattison Academ. Org, v. 250 The course was not truly, 
what it claimed to be, liberalising. 1884 Ckr. Covunw, 
24 Jan. 347/2 Notions that it [Sunday) is but a relaxed or 
liberalised Jewish Sabbath. 

Liberally (li-berali), adv, [f. Liberal a. + 
-LT -.] In a liberal manner. 

1 . As befits a gentleman or man of culture. (Cf. 
Liberal a. i.) 

X71X Steele Sped. No. 157 p 4 A certain Hardness and 
Ferocity which some Men, tho’ liberally educated, carry 
about them in all their Behaviour. 1900 Longm, Mag. 
Oct. 591 Not to know Queen Anne's wits and their works 
is not to be liberally educated. 

2 . Bountifully, freely, generously. 

1387 Trevisa (Rolls) VII. i8i William.. liberally 

rewarded..wenta3en to Normandye. d-2489CAXTON Blan^ 
chardyn xliii. i68 Blanchard yn.. right lyberaly graunted to 
hym his requeste. 1526 Pitgr. Pety. (W. de W. 1531) 147 b, 
Whiche..mynistreth to theyr neyghbours liberally suebe 
goodes.,astheyhauereceyuedofgod. ezitzoZ. BoYoZtVuV 
Flowers (1855) 49 For such a one they lib’rally will give. 
168* Norris Hierocles 119 How can God, though of his 
own nature never so liberally disposed, give to him who 
has liberty of asking, and yet does not ? x8tx Scott Prose 
IPks, IV. Biographies (1870) II, 163 His . . poetic talents 
were, .liberally exerted for the support of this undertaking. 
1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) I. 284 Promises, and even gold, 

. . were liberally lavished. x^8 C. Bronte Eyre vi. (1873) 
53 And, if I do anything worthy of praise, she gives me 
my meed liberally. 1885 Sir H. Cotton in Law Times 
Rep, LIII. 481/2 The bill,. is one which the clients are not 
bound to pay unless they are minded to deal liberally with 
the solicitors. 

b. Without stint; abundantly, amply, plenti- 
fully. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxvii, (Percy Soc.) 131 With 
golden droppes so lyberally indewed. 1583 Fetherstone 
tr. Calvin on Adsvi. 2 TTieir widowes were not so liberallie 
relieued. 161* Drayton Poly-olb. i. 123 That venue which 
she could not liberallie impart Shee striveth to amend by 
her owne proper Art. X709 Strype.^««. (1824) I, n. Iv, 

34SAs they were both riding home from a treat, at which 
they bad drunk liberally. AuioMog. (1714) 

63 He spared not to blame him liberally for it. 1809 Med. 
yntl. XXI. 23 Acid fruits should be liberallyofrered. x86o 
Dickens Uncomm. Trav. iv. It was not by any means 
a savage pantomime..; was often very droll ; was always 
liberally got up, and cleverly presented. X8S4 Mil. Eugi^ 
neering I. 11. m After allowing liberally for casualties 
during the advance. 

t 3 . Chiefly rvith reference to speech: Without 
reserve or restraint ; freely ; often, wth unbecom- 
ing freedom, insolently, licentiously. Also, with- 
•out constraint ; voluntarily. Obs, 

^*533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Q vj, 
Your daughter may speke lyberally with hir cousyns. 
1535 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 3 The Mayre . .shall , .suffre all 
thinhabitauntes. .lyberally and freely without inlerrupcion 
..to..bringe their saide hearinges. 1568 JMary, Q. Scots 
Lei. in H. Campbell Love Led. (1824) App. 301 Thay would 
have persuadit me be craft to have liberallie dimittit my 
crown. x6x4 J. Cooke Trt Quoque C i b, Had mine owne 
brother spoke thus liberally, My fury should haue taught 
him better manners. 1646 Bp. hlAXWELL Bnrd. Issach. 33 
Some may thinke, I speake liberally ; God forbid I should 
doe it. 

t b. In a lax or loose manner. Obs. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. 1. lop Vthirls in 
the nieine tyme leiuetsa liberallie. 

Li*beralness. ra7'e. [-ness.] Liberality. 
1387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) VII. 153 pe covetise.. 
stered pe robbour perto, and nou3t my liberalnes. 1595 
Daniel Civ. IPars in. xci, Though this bountie, and this 
Uberalness, a glorious vertue be. 

Liberary, obs. form of Librabt. 

II Liberate(liberf‘'tz), Z.a 7 u. Ohs.Q:s.c, Hist. 
Also 6 -at. [subst. use of med.L. liberate ‘ deliver 
ye * (imperative pi. of llberdre to deliver), the word 
with which the writ commenced.] 

1 . a. A writ issued out of Chancery for the pay- 
ment of a pension or other royal allowance, b. 
A writ to the sheriff of a county for the delivery 
of land and goods taken upon the forfeiture of a 
recognizance, c. A writ issued out of Chancery 
to a jailer for the delivery of a prisoner who has 
put in bail for his appearance. 

t*53 S Fitzherb. Hat. Brest. (1567) 132 Vn briefe al 


vicount hors de chancery a deliuer a luy ceu.x terres et 
biens al ^Tllue de dette &c. !e quel briefe est appeU’vn 
liberate.) 1581 Lambardb Eireu, iii. ii. (158S) 349, I will 
shew you one forme of a Baile, and another of the 
Liberate. 1590 Acts Privy Council (1899) XIX. 297 A 
writ of extent with a liberat tberin unto the Shreef of the 
.said towne hath bene sued out of that Court of the Common 
Pleas, a 1625 Sir H. FiNat Law (1636) 181 If a Liberate 
be deliuered to the Clarke of the Hamper, who hath assets 
in his hands. 1674 T. Turnor C^e Bankers Creditors 
ii. 7 The King hath charged himself to the Subject by 
Talley and liberate to pay a summe of money out of his 
Customes. 

2 . iransf. 

1639 Fuller Holy JPar iv. v. (1640) 174 Denying the 
Infallibility of the Church., the overplus of ilerits, Ser\’ice 
understood, Indulgences, Liberaties out of Purgatorle, and 
the like. 

3. attrib . : liberate day, a day on which liber- 
ates were issued ; liberate roll, the account for- 
merly kept of pensions and other allowances made 
under the great seal. 

2642 C. Vernon Consid. Exchequer 18 The said Trea- 
surers Remembrancer is ..at the next Liberate or Sealing 
day, to make forth the strongest proces to the Sheriffes. 
1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. xiii. 508 The Pipe Rolls of 
Henry II are supplemented under John by Oblate, Liberate, 
and Mise Rolls. 

f Liberate, a. (and pa. ppiei) Obs. fad. L. 
iiberai-uSi pa. pple. of llberdre to Liberate.] 
Liberated, free. Const. 

1597 A. ^r. tr. Gnillemeait's Fr. Chtrurg. ifihjz That 
the matter might have the Hberater a passage to enter 
forth at. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. i. viii. 25 The 
ChrisUan Church .. is liberate from the Pedagogicall in- 
struction of the^ CeremoniaU Law. 2671 True Nonconf. 
125 The old dispensatio'h from whicn we are liberate. 
1752 J. Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 63 The Prisoner 
(shall be) immediately liberate from his Imprisonment. 

Liberate (li*ber/?h), v. Also 7 -at. [f. L. 
liberal-^ ppl. stem of llberdre^ f. Itber free.] traits. 
To set free, set at liberty; to free, release from 
(something). Chem. To set free from combination. 

1623 C0CKERA.M, Liberate^ to free one. C1650 Don Bellianis 
206 Four thousand Knights that came to libciale their King. 
1671 True Nonconf. 131 Jesus Christ. .Hberats the Worship 
of God from the shadows. 1776 Adam Smith IF. N. v. iiu 
(1869) I. 533 By liberating the public revenue, they might 
restore vigour to that government of which they themselves 
had the principal direction. 1784 CowpcR Task iv, 07 Ad- 
vanced to some .. more than mortal height. That lib’rates 
and exempts me from them all. 1805 W. Saunders Min. 
IFaiers 377 The portion of acid thus liberated. *841 Lane 
Arab. Nts. 1. ns, I will liberate him from his present 
sufferings. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng, x. (1880) 172 The 
six slaves,. were eventually liberated by the crew of an 
English vessel. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 52 Walking 
slow, . Liberates the br.am o*erloaded. 1 

Hence Li'berating ppl. a, I 

1868 Browst.kg RingSf Book iii. 1296 Thanks to His liberal- j 
Ing angel Death. 2883 R. Zimmer.mans in Athcnxum 29 I 
Dec. 844/3 The prophet of a liberating.. movement. 
Liberated (U*ber/Ued), ///. a. [f. Liberate v, 

•f -edI.] Set free, set at libeity, 

1794 Burke Pref. to BrissoC s Addr. Wks. VII. 305 This 
liberated galley-slave. x86o Tyndall Glac, 1. x.vi. 147 ’J'he 
partially liberated streams flowed . . over their own ice. 

b. spec, in Bot. (see quot. 1888). 

1835 Mavne Expos, Lex.f Liberatus (Bot.\ .. liberated. 
3888 Syd. Soc. Lex., Liberated, in Botany, applied to a 
structure which is in part adherent to another and in part free. 

Liberation (UbSri^’Jan). [ad. L. ilberdtibn-em, 
n. of action f. llberdre to Liberate, Cf. F. libera- 
tion (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.),] The action of 
liberating or condition of being liberated ; setting 
free ; release. 

Liberation Society : the current designation of the 
‘ Socletj* for the Liberation of Religion from State Patron- 
age and Control the object of which is to advocate the 
disestablishment and disendowment of all established 
churches in the British dominions. Cf. next word. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. xcv. 426 (Add. MS.) The contneion 
that he had in his Ende was the signe and token of his 
liberacion. 1532 Bp. Clark in ElUs Ong. Lett. I. 

306 For the liberation off Italye. 1623 Cockeram, 
tion, a deliuerance. 1776 Adam Smith iF, N, v, iii. (1869) 

I. 515 The future liberation of the public revenue they 
leave to the care of posterity. 1782 VownKLS.SiudyofAutiq. 

155 This mode of analysing requires perfect liberation from 
all prejudged system. 1800 Henry Epit. Chem. (1808) 53 
Those gases that require, for their liberation, a red heat. 
187s Lightfoot Comm. Col. ii. 15 A liberation from the 
dominion of the flesh. 1879 R. T. Smith Basil Gt. x. 327 
The separation of soul and body is liberation from all evil. 
1886^. ^rz'.CLXlI, 8 The Liberation Society bad a balance 
on its Legacy Account of 10,334/. 151-. 

Liberationist (libertf^’/anist). [f. Libera- 
tion + -1ST.] One who sympathizes with the aims 
of tlie * Liberation Society' (see prec.); an advo- 
cate of disestablishment. Also attrib. 

xSSg Echo 12 Oct., He served Mr, Gladstone against the 
Church on the political platform with Cawlinal Cullen and 
the Liberationists. 1885 Ch. Q. Rev. Apr. 75 A conclusive 
reply to Dissenting Liberationists. 18^ Q, Rev. CLXII. 

8 According to the wonted Liberationist style of reasoning. 
x 883 C A. Land Notes Eng, Ch.Hisi. II. xxviii. § 8. 243 
Liberationist agitators. 

So Iiihera*tionisin, the principles or practice of 
liberationists. 

x88i Ch. Times i July 437 The evil spirit of Liberation- 
ism will be for ever^cast out. t886 0- RezK CLXII. 8 
Dcmocrac>’ . . acting in obedience to Liberatiomsm. 

I^berativo ^Irber^v), [f, L. liberal- (see 


• LIBERTICIDE. 

Liberate v,') -i- -ive,] That liberates or favours 
liberation. 

1843 Carlyle Francia Misc. Ess. (1872) VII. 2 A libera- 
tive cavalier. 1863 J. F. Maguire Father Maiheso 300 The 
writer, .resolves to be free, whether Father Mathew should 
give him permission or not; still a liberalive line from his 
reverence would be a triumph [etc.]. 

Liberator (li’berd'tai). [Agent-n. in L. form, 
Liberate zi.J One 4yho liberates; a deliverer. 

‘ 1 he Liberator (of Ireland) * was a designation applied by 
his followers to Daniel O’Connell, the advocate of ‘ Repeal 
of the Union ' between Great Britain and Ireland. 

1650 Howell Girafi’s Rev. Naples 138, 1 have reverenced 
him as much as possibly I could, as Liberator of his Coun- 
try. ‘x6s8 Hewyt Last Serm. 155 The exploits of the 
J udges and Kings given to the people of God for Liberators. 
1659 F. Harris Parivals Irofi Age 127 The King of 
Sweden .. was expected by all, as a true Liberatour, or 
Deliverer. 1835 Lytton Riensi i. i, The future, liberator 
of Rome. 1843 Carlyle Francia Misc. Kss. (1899) IV. 262 
Bolivar, ‘ the Washington of Columbia,’ Liberator Bolivar. 

1848 W. J. O’N. Daunt Recoil. O'Connell I. 16 In . . 1B34, 
I was in Dublin, and met the Liberator at a Repeal meet- 
ing. x88i Academy 16 Apr. 272 The invading army of 
liberators was closely blockaded. 

lEiiTjeratory (li'ber«t6ri), a. rare. [f. L. llhe. 
rat- (see Libebatb v.) + -oby.] =Libeeative. 

XS92 West xst Pt. Symbol. § 46 Instruments.. of their 
effects be either Constitutiue and making, or remissorie 
and liberatorie. 1843 Carlyle Past ^ Pr. iv. vii, Strong 
men and liberator>' Samsons. 

Liberatress (li-ber^Ures). [f. Liberator + 
-ESS.] A female liberator. 

1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. VI. 4 Joan .. w.as re- 
ceived with the honours due to the liberatress of the town. 

1849 Thackeray Pendennisu.ii.sxx, He had run over to Laura, 
his liberatress, to thank her for his recovered freedom. 
3894 Catholic Nev>s 12 May 4/6 The memory of the great 
‘ liberatress* belongs to all the French. 

Also Ziiberatrice [with Fr. suffix], Iiiberatriz 
[with L. suffix], in the same sense, i^are. 

1820 Scott Monasi. xxix, Beneficent liberntrlce. 1893 
Leisure Hour Mar. 343/2 The liberatrix of France. 
Liberd(e, obs. form of, Leopard. 
Libero-motor (li'beriJm^uit^j), a. [irreg;. f- L. 
llberdre to Liberate -i- Motor.] Disengaging or 
liberating motor energy. 

1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol, i. iii. (1872) I. 47 Each 
ganglion is a Hbero-motor agent. x88o Bastian Brain 38 
Libero-motor elements. 

Libertarian (lib9Jtce’rian),j^. (a-,). [f.LiBEUTr 
-h -ariaUf as in Unitarian, etc.] 

1 . One who bolds the doctrine of the freedom of 
the will, as opposed to that of necessity. Opposed 
to necessitarian. Also attrib. or adj, 

1789 Belsham Ess. I. i. ii Where is the difference between 
the Libertarian . .and the Necessarian? 1838 Sir W. Hamil- 
ton Z.t>g7’cxxx. (1866) II. 113 When the Libertarian descends 
to arguments drawn from the fact of the Moral Law, 
1882-3 F. b. Patton in %dcaM. Encycl, Rclig, Knowl. III. 
2524/1 The libertarian doctrine is now taught by appealing 
to consciousness. i885 H. Sidcwick in Mind XI, 144 His 
psychology inevitably precludes him [Plato) from being 
really Libertarian. 1895 G.J. Romanes T/i. Relig.^ 129 If 
libertarians grant causality as appertaining to the will. 

2 . One who approves of or advocates liberty. 

1878 Seeley Stein III. 355. 1901 F. W. Maitland in 

Eng. Hist. July 419 A supply of competent editors 
was wanted [for the Rolls Series). . .In such matters English- 
men are individualists and libertarians. The picture of an 
editor defending his proof sheets . . before an official board 
of critics is not to our liking. 

Hence IiiBertaTianism, the principles or doc- 
trines of libertarians. 

1830 W. Taylor Hist. Sun'. Germ. Poetry III. 10 note. 
The general drift of his [Kant's] system, .is not libertarian- 
ism. x836 H. Sidcwick in Mind XI. 144 [This] is to m.ake 
him [Plato] talk modern Libertarianism in a quite un- 
warrantable way. 

Liberticidal (libautisaimal), a. [f. Libep.ti- 
CIDEr^.l + -AL.] s= Liberticide a. 

X794 State Papers in Ann. Reg. 193 Their liberticidal 
measures. 1822 Examiner 381/2 The liberticidal system 
of Divane Right. 1887 R. Garnett vii. 119 He is 

a noble patriot in the first half of his career, and a liberti- 
cidal usurper in the second. 

Liberticide (libautisaid), sbP- and a. [a. 

F. liberticide (recorded only as adj. ; used by 
Babceuf, a 1797), f. libertl Liberty + -cide, 
-ciDE I.] A. sb, A ‘ killer’ or destroyer of liberty. 

1793 Southey Maid of Orleans ii. 328 Cmsar . . the great 
liberticide. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 111 . ir. ii, ^y|lat if he 
should prove too prosperous, and become Liberticide, Mup 
derer of Freedom I 1863 Scotsman 28 Mar. (Kinglakes 
Crimea), He abhors Louis Napoleon . . because he sees in 
him a liberticide. 1893 OuinA in Cw/^av/, /(«'. Aug. 241 
He was, in his prime, a regicide; he is, in his old age, a 
liberticide. 

B. ad;. Destructive of liberty. 

X793 A. Young Example France (ed. 3) 60 
not the liberticide members, who vote in of EO' ^ 

18x7 Bentham Pari. Rep. Catech. iiZi}) 122 As ‘o jne 
longue, under one of the late liberticide Ads 1 /<• 

Aldermen .. have sufficed to put an end to all pu ..oca* 
that instrument. 1819 Shkii-ev in Du.vden 
11. vii. =94 Two liberticide wars ,“'111 

le-ed classes of the country. 1842 J^potisms. 

The most violent, haughty, and liberticide of al po 

Liberticide (liba'^tisa.d , L'- 

prec. : see -CU3E 2.] The ^ 

aud^'?r!;i^SJ^e^^i‘.wo*acd"swotd’to ali vho vivid. 



LIBEBTINAGE, 


LIBERTY. 


x8o8 OuiDA in Review Rev. Sept. 251 All that has been done 
by the State since the revolt of May is libertlcide of the 
most violent character. 

Iiibertinage (U-bDJtined^). [f. next + -age.] 

1 . The conduct or practice of a libertine; habitual 
licentiousness with regard to the relation of the 
sexes; =LinEnTrNi3ii 2. 

x6xx CoTCR., Libertinagi\ Liberlinage, Epicurisme, sen- 
sualilie, licentiousnesse, dissolutenesse. 1639 MARCO^^BKS 
‘in Lismore Papers Ser. n. (1888) IV. 98 Hauing tasted 
allready a litle drope of yJ Liberlinage of Court. 17^8 j 
Malthus Popul. (1878) 20 The liberiinace which . . prevails j 

must, .render them, .unfit for bearing children. i8i9i1/r/xv- j 

polls (ed. 2) II. 181 The General .. was .. famous for liber- 
tinage and debauchery. 1844 For. Q. Rev. XXXIII. 189 
The suppers of the Duke of Orleans became a school of 
liberlinage. 1873 Smiles Hu^nenots Fr. i. xiii. (1881) 259 
The upper clas^tes . . were given up for the most part to 
frivolity and liberlinage. 

2. Free-thinking in religious matters; « Liber- 
tinism I. 

x66o Blome Fanai. Hist, i.^ 5 Anabaptism, being a doc- 
trine of licentiousne.ss and liberlinage. 1767 Warburton 
Serm. Line. Inn xiii, Wks. 1788 V. 194 noie, Erasmus., 
.thought he saw, under all their fondness for the Langna.ge 
of old Rome, a growing liberlinage, which disposed them to 
think slightly of the Christian Faith. 

Jji'bertine (li'bbrtin), sh. and a. Also 6 lyb-, 
7-8 -in. [ad. L. llhertTn-ns (in sense 2 perh. 
through F. libertin^ recorded from 1542), f. Ithcr- 
ins made free, cogn. w. Uber free.] 

A. sb. 

1 . Rot?i. Antiq. A freedman ; one manumitted 
from slavery; also, the son of a freedman. 

1382 Wyclif Acts vi. 9 Summe risen of the synagoge,that 
was clepid of Libertyns. 1533 Bkllenden Z/z'jmv. (1822) 
315 Quhidder ane .serv.andorane libertine war maid consull. 
X540-X Elyot Intake Gov, 34 Libertine, that is to saie, any 
man of a bonde ancestour. x6oi Holland Pliny 1 . 411 
A mean commoner of Rome, descended from the race of 
Libertines or Slaues newly infranchised. 1631 Seldcn 
Titles Hon. (ed. al Ep. Ded., As if one could be put 
into the state of a Libertinf, without a former seruitude ! 
1644 yns Pop. 52 Who could more powerfully sway in 
the Palace than Eunuchs, Grooms and Libertines? ^ 1726 
Ayliffb Parergon 24 There are some Persons forbidden 
to be Accusers .. a.s Libertines a.cainst their Patrons. 1727 
Lardner Cretiib. Gosp. Hist 1. iii. § 4. 

lib. Misused for: A freeman (of a city), rare-'-, 
e i6xi Chapman //rWxvi. ^oHe- .ysde me like a fugitiue ; 
an Inmate in a lowne, That is no ciiie libertine, nor capable 
of their gowne. 

2. a, //. The name given to certain antinomian 
sects of the early sixteenth century, which arose in 
France and elsewhere on the continent, b. Later, 
in wider sense : One who holds free or loose opin- 
ions about religion ; a free-thinker. 

x563-83FoxEi4.<5-VI/. II. 1613/1 Euen the infidels, Turkes, 
lewes, Anabaptistes, and Libertines, desire felicitie as 
well as the Christians. 1589 Acts Privy Council <1898) 
XVII. 424 In those Lowe Countrj'es there are Sectar>’es, 
as Annabaptysles, Lybertines, and .soche lyke. 1604 R. 
Cawdrcv Tabic Alph.^ Libertine^ loose in religion, one that 
thinks he may doe what he Ustetn. 1612 T. Taylor Contni. 
Titus ii. 14 Neither wanted their Libertins in those dales, 
that.. thought They might doe what they listed. 1646 P. 
Bulkeley Gospel Coz't. iv. 297 The old plea of loose Liber- 
tines in tlic Apostles lime; I have faith, saith one, and 
though I have no works, yet my faith will save me. 1698 
Norris Pract, Disc. IV. 254 The Libertins, and Profane 
Spirits of the Age are apt to Reason, or rather Mutiny 
against the Ways of God. 1762 Got.nsM. Nash 48 People 
of all ways of thinking, even from the libertine to the 
methodist. 1831 Brf.wstek Newton (1855) II. xviii. 163 
Flamsteed never scrupled to denounce Halley as a libertine 
and an infidel. 1876 J. Parker Pararl. 11. xvii. 283 The 
intellectual libertine who denies everything that cannot be 
certified by the senses. 

c. transf. One who follows his o^vn inclinations 
or goes his own way ; one who is not restricted or 
confined. 

XS99 SiiAKS. //rw. P, i. i. 48 When he speakes, The Ayre, 
a Charter'd Libertine, is stilL 16x2 T. Taylor C<»w//r. yV/Kj 
iii. I Romish policie, that they might become the absolute 
libertines of the world .. hath withdrawn the neckes of the 
clergie from vnder Ciulll Power. 1628 Bp. H.\ll Sernr. 
Chr. Liberty Rem. Wks.^ (i66o) 27 What is this, but .. to 
professe our selves, not Libertines, but licentiate of disorder? 
1642 Rogers Naaman 116 Those Pharisees in the Gospel. . 
Christ hiinselfc was a -libertine to them and their strict- 
nessc. 1698 Lister yonmey Paris (1699) 30 Though 
Rubens in his History is too much a Libertine in tnis respect, 
yet there is in this very place, which we now describe, much 
truth in the habit of his princip.al Figures. 1870 Dickens 
£. Drood iv. He is the chartered libertine of the place. 

3. A man who is not restrained by moral law, 
csp. in his relations with the female sex; one who 
leads a dissoliUc, licentious life, f Karcly applied 
to a woman. 

*593 Harvey Pierce's Svperere^. 45 Tlie whole brood 
of venereous Libertines, that knowe no reason but appetite, 
no Lawe but Luste. 1593 Nashe Christ's Tl e^b, Twenty 
thousand of these dreggy lees of Lilwrtines hiu a vnto him 
in a moment. 1602 Siiaks. 1. iii. 49. 1633 Massinger 
Guardian ii. v, The plump Dutch Frow, the stately dame 
of Sp.ain, The Roman lii>ertine, and sprighiful Tuscan. 
1713 Rowe J. Shore i, That man the lawless libertine may 
rove, Free and unquestionW through the wilds of love. 
X750 Johnson Ravibler No, 77 ? 14 The giddy libertine, or 
drunken raviKhcr. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xivj Since when 
Is it that the principal libertine has altered his morals so 
much? 1855 J^RESCOTT Philip 1 1 (1857) £0 His life .. %vas 
that of a libertine. 
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4 . At Aberdeen University : A student wlio has 
no bursarj'. 

X782 Orem Chanonry Aberd. 175 The janitor .. hath 
twenty shillings Scots from every bursar, and two .shillings 
and six pence sterling from libertines. x8x8 Kennedy Ann. 
Aberd. II. 392 Since the original foundation of the college, 
the students have been distinguished by the titles of bursars, 
and libertines, or free scholars. 

B. adj. 

1 . Manumilted from slavery (see A. i). rare. 
1600 Holland Livy x.xil i. 432 The verie Libertine or en- 
franchised women. 1795 Mackniciit Apost. Epistles (1820) 
IV. 547, 4000 of the Libertine race were transported. 

2 . Acknowledging no law in religion or morals; 
free-thinking ; antinomian. LX's.ooccas. Pertaining 
to the seels known as * Libertines ^ 

*577 Northbrooke Dictny^ 3^ The doctrine of the 

gospell is not a libertine doctrine. 1640 Bp. Hall Chr. 
Moder. 11. X. 82 Even among the Christians themselves, 
what foule charges of libertine doctrine are layd upon them 
by false teachers ! x6^ Tillotson Pref. to Wilkhts' Nat. 
Reliyt.% The pernicious doctrines of the Antinomians, and of 
all other libertine-enthusiasts. 1702 C, Mather blagn. Chr. 
II. ii. (1852) 115 Religion. .had like to have died, .through a 
libertine and Brownlstick spirit. 1708 Swift Senihn. Ch. 
Eng. ATan Wks. 1755 II. i. 55 Persons of libertine and 
atheistical tenets. 1858 M. Pattison Ess, (1889) II. 18 The 
Libertine party instantly saw the opportunity afforded of 
turning opinion against the pastors. x86i Trench 7 Ch, 
Asia 84 In the Apocalypse of St. John we find these liber- 
tine errors already full blown. ^ X90X Expositor June^ 412 
The libertine tendencies ofGentlle Christians in Asia Minor. 

3 . Free or unrestrained in constitution, habit, 
conduct or language. Now rare or Obs^ 

1589 G.l^Knv^yPierce'sSuperero^g. (15931139 Although that 
same French Mirrour be. .stuffed with geere homely enough, 
fit for a Libertine & frantlque Theame; yet doth it [etc.]. 
1631 T. Powell Tom All Trades (1876) 167 A more liber- 
tine disposition. x668 Evelyn Afem. (1857) II. 36 Amongst 
other libertine libels, there was. .a bold petition of the poor 
w — s to Lady (Jastlemalne. 2689-90 Temple Ess. Poetry 
Wks. 1731 1 . 238 There issomething in the Genius of Poetry, 
too libertine to be confined to so m.any Rules. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1634) II. 79 The libertine ant will choose 
her own settlement. 1^7 Emerson iP'ood Notes ii. Poems 
70 He is free and libertine, Pouring of his power the wine 
To every age, to every race. 

fb. Of literary composition, translation: Ex- 
tremely free. Obs. 

1656 Cowley Pindar. Odes Pref., The Grammarians per- 
haps will not suffer this libertine way of rendring foreign 
Authors to be called Translation, a 1683 Oldham Poet. 
Wks. Pref. (1686) 5 The Satyr and Odes of the Author. . 

I have translated in the same libertine way. 1710 Steele 
Tatler No, 172 ? 2 , 1 have rambled in this Libertine Manner 
of Writing by way of Essay. 1760 H. Walpole Lei. to Sir 
D. Dqlryutple 3 Feb., The transitions are as sudden as 
those in Pindar, but not so libertine. 

4 . Characterized by habitual disregard of moral 
law, esp, with regard to the relation of the sexes ; 
licentious, dissolute ; characteristic of or resembling 
a libertine. 

1605 Bacon Adxu Learn. 11. xxv. § 3. 121 The heathen 
Poets, when they fall upon a libertine passion, doe still ex- 
postulate with lawes and moralities, as if they were opposite 
and m.Tlignant to nature, 2699 Burnet 30 Pref. (1700) 
4 A tendency not only to Antinomianism, but to a Libertine 
course of life. 1762 Gibbon Alisc. Wks. (1814) IV. 132 The 
frank libertine wit of their old stage. 1804 Anna Seward 
Alan. E. Darsvin 375 A band of libertine lovers .. plight 
their promiscuous hymeneals. a 2831 Mackintosh Rev. of 
j688 Wks. 1846 II. 21 The attractions of his lively and some- 
what libertine conversation were among the means by which 
he maintained his ground with Charles 11 , 2886 F. Harri- 
son Choice of Bks. iii. 51 The Decameron, .is redolent of that 
liberdne humanism which stamps the Renascence, 

Iiibertinism (li-bajliniz’m). [f. Libertine 

+ -ISM.] 

1 . The views or practice of a libertine in religions 
matters ; freedom of opinion or non;recognilion of 
authority as to religion ; free-tbinhing. 

2642-52 Lane. Tracts (Chetham Soc.) 10 A zealous De- 
fender of the established Doctrine. .of our Church, from 
Heresie, Libertinisme, and Prophanenesse. 2664 H. More 
Alyst. lniq. Apol. 566 Fed with the sweet sugar sops of 
Libertinism and Antinomianism. 2699 Burnet 39 Art. 
.xxxii. (1700) 356 Hie Marriage of roost of the Reformers 
was urged .. as a Doctrine of Libertinism, that made the 
clergy look too like the rest of the World. 2704 Hearne 
Duct. Hist. (1714) L.120 His Design was to abolish all 
Religion , . and establish Atheism and Libertinism, leaving 
every Body to their Liberty of believing what they pleased. 
2748 Hartley Observ. Alan 11, iv. C^oncl. 446 If Men 
reject Revealed Religion, gre,Tt Libertinism must ensue. 
2862 Trench 7 Ch. Asia 84 Heathen false freedom and 
libertinism. 

2 . Disregard of moral restraint, csp. in relations 
between the sexes; licentious or dissolute practices 
or habits of life. 

2622 CoTCR., Sensualill, Sensuality, libertinisme, or cpi- 
curisme. 2650 VtsxxvM Saints' R. iii. (1651) 283 Troden 
under foot by Libertinism, and sensuality, as meat for 
Swine. 27^ Richardson Grandison (1781) II. xvii. 286 
Thus are wickedness and libertinism, called a knowledge of 
the world, a knowledge of human nature. 1762-2 Hu.me 
Hist. Eng. UZofA V. Ixxi. 330 Wichcrley was ambitious of 
the r^utation of wit and libertinism, and he attained it. 
*?S* Thackeray Esmond i. xiii, ITic lord made a boa.st of 
his libertinism. 

3 . Freedom of life or conduct; unrestrained 
liberty, rare, 

2647 Hammond Chr. Ohlig. io Peace iti, 71 Dignified with 
the title of Krecman.and denietl the libertinisme that belongs 
to It. 2753 Hanway Trav. ^762) II. 11. i. 71 If libertinism 


is carried to a certain degree, the coercive power mast 
become arbitrary. 2875 Jowf.tt Plato (ed. 2J III. 451 'Die 
freedom and libertinism of usele.ss and unnecessarj* pleasures, 
t Libertrility. Obs. rare~^. [ad. med.L 
Hhertinitas, f. libertmus Libeutixe: see -iiv.] 
The condition of a freedman. A 1 so = Lii 5 ektikace. 

« *577 Sir T. Smith Conjutw. Eug. m. x; (1609) 12S To 
bring the owners, .thereof into a certaine seruitude, orraihtr 
llberlinity. 2656 Blount Glossogr., Libertinism, Liberty 
stage, or Liberiinity. 2722 in Bailev. 

tiibertinons, Ohs. rare — [l.'L.Ukrtin- 
us + -ous.] = Libertine a. 

2632 Lithgow Trav. x. 432 The other abuse is, their Liber- 
tinous Masses. 

t Iii-bertism. Obs. rare. [app. f. Lidektt+ 
-ISM.] = Libertinism i. 

2644 Milton yudgiu. Bucer Wks. 1851 IV. 304 A Writ of 
Error, not of Liberlism, 2682 Ess. Peace ff Truth Ch. 33 
To avoid both the confusion of Libertism, and the Tyranny 
of pretended Ecclesiastical Infallibility. 

Liberty (ri‘b34ti),jA Also 4-6 lib-, lyberte^e, 
5-7 -tie, -tye, 6 lib arty e. [a. F. (mh c. 
in Littrd) = Pr. Hbertat, It. lilmih, Sp. Uherfad^ 
Pg. liberdade, ad. L. libertat-em, f. liber free.] 

1 . Exemption or release from captivity, bondage, 
or slavery, 

c 2386 Chaucer Alancipic's T. 70 His Ubertee this brid 
desireth ay. c 2425 Lydc. Assembly of Gods 1272 By 
duresse & conslreynt to put thys creature Cleerly from b>-s 
liberte, 2524 Barclay Cyt, <5- Uplondyshm.^ (Percy Soc.) 
p. xlix, The caytif beggar hath meate & liberiie. 1535 
Coverdale Ps. xvii[i]. 20 He brought me forth ., in to 
lyberte. 2622 Bible Isa. Ixi. i To proclaime libertie to the 
captiues, 2727 De Foe Syst. Magic i. iii. (1840) 71 Moses 
and Aaron were to assure Pharaoh that God sent them, and 
they were in his Name to demand liberty for the Children 
of Israel. 2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Touts C. vii. 42 She 
gazed . . on the sullen, surging waters that lay between her 
and liberty. 

b. In religious use : Freedom from the bondage 
of sin, or of the law. 

2382 Wyclif 2 Cor. iii. 17 Forsoth where is the spirit of 
God, there is liberie, c 14x0 Hoccleve Mother of God 76 
pat vn-to libertee Fro thraidam han vs qwit. 2526 Tik* 
dale fas. i. 2S Whosoever loketh in the parfait lawe off 
libertie, and continueth there in. 2543 Becon Nesegay 
K vj b, 7 ‘his spiritual liberte maketh vs not free from our 
obedience & dutye lowarde the temporal power, 
Hif.ron Wks. I. ^82 This libertie, which Christians haue, is 
a spiritual! libertie, a heauenly liberty, a liberty of the soule 
. .which setlelh the soule at liberty from destruction. ^ 1823 
Simeon in Alcmoirs (2847) 587 The boundaries of Chnstian 
liberty and Christian duty. 

2 . Exemption or freedom from arbitrary, despotic, 
or autocratic rule or control. Cap of liberty', see 
CAi*j< 5 .i 4 f. 

2484 Caxton Fables'of Msop ii. i, Fredome and lyberte h 
better than ony gold or syluer. 2565 Coofer Thesauntu 
s.v. Libertas, To defende the liberiie of the common weak. 
2649 CuLFErPER Phys. Direct, A, The Prize which We now 
..play for is The Liberty of the Subject. 2654 Bramhali. 
fust. Vind.\. (2662) 4 They .. vindicate that liberty left 
them as an inheritance by their Ancestours, from ine tn* 
croachments. .of the Court of Rome. 2690 Locke Gold. it. 
iv. § 22 Wks. 1727 II, 265 The Liberty of Man, in Society, 
is to be under no other Legislative Power, but th.Tl estab- 
lished by Consent in the (i^ommonwealth. 2739 Frankun* 
Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 42J Those who would give up essential 
liberty, to purchase a little temporary safety, deserve ncuncf' 
liberty nor safety. 1789 Bukkc Corr. (2844) IIL xo.S 
hope, sir, that 1 think the French deserving of liberty. 

I certainly do. 2826 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) p. xxxiv, 
Liberty is the chief distinction of England from other 
European countries. 2845 Mit.L Ess. II. 244 The modem 
spirit of liberty is the love of individual independence. 
*854 J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) II.^ xxvii. 493 Be 
careful not to suffer liberty to degenerate into license, of 
anarchy to take the place of order. 1874 Short Htii. 

viii. § 5. SCO Eliot died, the first martyr of English liberty, 
in the Tower, 

b. Natural liberty : the state in which every one 
is free to act as he thinks fit, subject only to the 
laws of nature. Civil liberty", natural liberty so 
far restricted by established law as is expedient 
or necessary^ for the good of the cornmunitv. 
Liberty of conscience : the system of things in which 
a member of a state is permitted to follow without 
interference the dictates of his conscience in the 
profession of any religious creed or the exercise 
of any mode of worship. Liberty of the press: 
the recognition by the state of the right of any one 
to print and publish whatever he pleases without 
previous governmental permission. 

The liberty of the fress is not understood to imply 
of liability to judicial punishment for the 
libellous or criminal matter, nor to be inconsistent witn • 
right of the courts to prohibit a particular publication 
involving a wrong to some person. , , • 

1580 J. Hay in Catk, Traci. (1901) 6i_Quhy m the Wg 
ning of your new Euangell preached ye libertie ofconscicn • 
2601 R. Johnson Kingd. 4r Commxv. (160^ 250 
woulde suffer them t( 

2644 Milton Areop. . 

heard, deeply consider’d, and speedily rciormu, i**'— •. . . 
utmost bound of civill liberty attain'd, that Avise 
for. 1652 Hobbes Leviath. ii, xxi. 20S Natumll y 
which only is properly called liberty. 2678 Wanlf.v >» ^ : 
Lit. World\\\. §08.4687 Inthetreatyofrass.TWwa 5 gf 3 
Liberty of Conscience to the Professors of *he Au?u ‘ 
Confession. 2769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 251 Ine ^ 
of the press is. .ess'-nlial to the nature of a free 5*nte. 
Smollett Humph. Cl. 2 June, Let. ii, As for the hoc ) 


Kingd. tjr Lommxo. (loou zjo 
i to enjoy the libertie of tneir conscie • 
/. (Arb.) 31 When complaints arc fr 7 
ider’d, and speedily reform'd, then ^ . 
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of the press,, .it must be restrained. 183* Austin ytirispr. 
(1S79) I. vi. 2B1 Political or civil liberty is the liberty from 
legal obligation which is left or granted by a sovereign 
government to any of its subjects. 1858 [see Conscience 4]. 

3 . The condition of being able to act in any 
desired way without hindrance or restraint; faculty 
or power to do as one likes. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 285 It lay not in his libertee 
No-wher to gon. c 1386 — Clerk's 'F. 89, 1 me reioysed of my 
libertee, That selde tyme is founde in mariage. 1390 Goan'Er 
Conf, III, 180 He kepte his liberte To do justice and equite. 
1530 Palsgr. 298 Snche as writeth in r>’me use in this thyng 
their lyberte. 1590 Shaks. Covt> JErr. 11. i. 7 A man is 
Master of his libertie. 1690 Locke Hjtm. Und, ir. xxi. § S. 
118 The Idea of Liberty is the Idea of a Power in any 
Agent to do or forbear any particular Action. 1781 Cowper 
Truth 195 Thought, word, and deed, his liberty evince, 
His freedom is the freedom of a prince. 1831 Trelawny 
Adit. Younger Son I. 45 I’ve liberty now — not under the 
pennant — do as I like. *845 Ruskin Sev. Latttps vii. § 1. 
184 If there beany one principle., more sternly than another 
imprinted on every atom of the visible creation, that prin* 
ciple is not Liberty but Law, 1872 De Morgan Budget 
Paradoxes 464 We have a glorious liberty in England of 
owning neither dictionary, grammar nor spelling-book. 
1873 Hamerton Intell. Life x. vii. (1876) 372 The liberty 
of the wild bee. 

b. Philos, The condition of being free from tlje 
control of fate or necessity; — Freedom 5. 

(Now chiefly in expressed antithesis to necessity \ the 
phrase liberty^ of the ‘will occurs, hut freedom is more 
common in this connexion.) 

1538 Starkey England i. ii. 30 Many men vtturly take 
away the lyberty of wyl. 1654 Hobbes (Jtiili) Of Libertie 
and Necessitie. 1687 Miege Gt. Fr. Diet, it, Liberty of 
franc Arbitre. 1814 Cary /*<xnv. 21 Supreme 

of gifts which God. .gave Of his free bounty. .Was liberty 
of will. 1868 Bain Ment. 4* Mor. Sci. iv. xi. {chapter- 
heading), Liberty and Necessity, Ibid. 400 These terms 
are supposed to involve, .the Liberty of the Will. 

4 . Free opportunity, range, or scope io do or 
doing something; hence, leave, permission. 

14.. Epypkanye in TundaU's Vis. (1843) 112 For they in 
hart rejoysed not a lyte On hym to loke that ihej* have 
lybarte. ^1430 Lydg. Reason Sens, (E. E. T. S.) 131 A 
lady callyd Curtesy, whiche graunted him lyberte to goo 
wher him lyst, 1463 Bury Wilts (Camden) 22, I will .she 
haue hire liberte at alle leffuU tymes to go in to the chapell. 
1326 Tjndale Acts xxvii. 3 IuUus..gave him liberte to goo 
snito his frendes. *530 Palsgr. 239/1 Lybertie leave, 
liberli. Tsgo Shaks. Com. Err, v. L 53 Youthful! men, "Who 
glue their eies the liberty of gazing, 1604 — 0 th. ii. ii. 
xo There is full libertie of Feasting from this present houre. 
X64* Sir T. Browne Relig. Med, \, (1896) 26 There is no 
liberty for causes to operate in a loose and stragling 
way. 1671 Milton P, R, l 365, I enjoy Large liberty to 
round this Globe of Earth. 1749 Fielding Tom fanes 
XVI. viii, You have my full liberty to publish them. 1796 
Bp. Watson Apol, Bible (ed. 2) 190 You have the liberty of 
doing so. 1833 Ht. Martineau Briery Creek i. 4 Bid him 
come in and wait for liberty to talk. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Rudge iil, Have they no liberty, no will, no right to speak? 

b. Unrestricted use of, or access to, permission 
to go anywhere within the limits of : chiefly in phr. 
to have the liberty of. (Cf. Freedom 13 b.) ? Ohs. 

^ 1603 SHiWS. Mens, for M. iv. ii. 156 He hath euermore 
had the liberty of the prison. 1621 Elsinc Debates Do. 
Lords (Camdenl 22 He desyres not to be at libertye, but to 
have the libertye of the house. 1630 Wadsworth Pil^r. 
riii. 90, I was freed from the Cage .. and had the liberty of 
■the dungeon. 17x9 De^ Foe Crusoe l viii. (1840) 133, 

I might be more happy in this Solitary Condition, than I 
should have been in a Liberty of Society. 1724 — Mem. 
Cavalier (1840) 270 They allowed him the liberty of the town. 
*79 ^,Jane Austen Pride ^ Prej, iv, (1813) 12 He was now 
prorided with a good house and the liberty of a manor, 

C. Naut. Leave of absence. (Cf. liberlyman in 10.) 
^758 J« Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 12 They shall be allowed 
to complete the remainder of the aforesaid time of Hbertj’. 
Ibid. 13 The seaman ashore on liberty. 1867 Smyth Sailods 
W ord-bk.. Breaking liberty^ not returning at the appointed 
time. 

5 . Unrestrained action, conduct, or expression ; 
freedom of behaviour or speech, beyond what is 
granted or recognized as proper ; licence. {Occas. 
personified.) Now only in particularized sense; 
An instance of freedom, an overstepping or setting 
aside of rules ; a licence. 

1558 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 7 John the Baptist, whom 
Herode..had beheaded for the libertie of his tonge. 1^62 
Fills Geneva Ep. Ded. '"ivb, They charge vs. .with 
libertie and licenciousnesse. 1590 Shaics. Com. Err. i. ii. 
102 Nimble luglers. .Disguised Cheaters, prating Mounle- 
bankes ; And manie such like liberties of sinne. 1603 — 
Meas.for M. i. iii. 29 Libertie plucks lustice by the nose. 
1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. Ill) 124 These liberties 
are not sufferable in the freest conversations, they draw on 
other more dangerous liberties. 1670 Cotton Espemon i. 

IV. 146 A Captmn that very well understood . . the pest of 
great Bodies to be sloath and liberty, which debauch Soul- 
diers from their Duty. 1704 Swift T. Postscr,, Wks. 
3760 I. p. xvii, Using no other liberties, hesides^that of ex- 
punging certain passages. 1709 Felton Classics (17x8) 18 
The Poem [ASneid] is still more Wonderfuh since without 
the liberty of the Grecian Poets, the Diction is so Great 
and Noble, so Clear, .that [etc.]. 1727 Gay Begg.Op. i. vii, 
If I allow captain Macheath some trifling liberties. 1868 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. vii. 119 Those who may 
>‘enture on liberties with the men of fargone times which 
to the historian are forbidden. x88r Jowett Tkucyd. l. 
Introd- XI l*hucydides h.as rarely, .allowed himself liberties 
not to be found somewhere in other writers. 

b. Phr. To take the liberty to do or of doing 
something : to go so far beyond the bounds of 
civility or propriety, be so presumptuous a? to 
Vol. VI. 


(etc.). To takelibei'tiesi to be unduly orimproperly 
familiar {with a person ; sometimes euphemistic) ; 
to use freedom in dealing wtVA (rules, facts, etc.). 

1625 Bacon Ess.y Friendship (Arb.) j6q Msecenas took the 
liberty to tell him that [etc.]. 1704 N. N, tr. Boccalini's 
Advis. fr, Parnassus II. 127 Catullus . , look the Liberty 
to call the Nobleman Bastard. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 11. x, 
(1840) 220 The poor man had taken liberty with a wench. 
*739 of" Learned I. 83 noie^ Mr. Dryden takes 

great Liberties with the Authors he translates. 1745 Power 
Pros. Numbers 71 The first Foot of the first Line .. Is 
defective by two short Syllables ; which is a Liberty seldom 
taken. x8i8 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 101, I will .. 
take the liberty to give them,, my opinion. 1824 Mrs. 
Sherwood Waste Not 11. 9 Mayhap you have made a stolen 
march, and taken what they call thieves’ liberty. 1883 
Gilmour Mongols xxiii. 2B6 He thought I was taking some 
undue liberty with his dignity. 

6. As a feminine personification; with reference 
to the preceding senses, esp. sense 2 . 

1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 175 Will, Wantonness, Re- 
noun, and Libertee. 16^2 Milton L* Allegro 36 The Mour> 
tain N^Tnph', sweet Liberty. 1768 Sterne Sent, Joum. 
(X775) 87 {Hotel at PariPi Liberty .. no tint of woiris can 
spot thy snowy mantle. 1798 Coleridge France: An Ode 
89 O Liberty I with profitless endeavour Have I pursued 
thee. x8x8 Hallam hfid. Ages (1872) I. 92 Liberty never 
wore a more unamiable countenance than among these 
burghers, who abused the strength she gave them. 

7. Za7v. a. A privilege or exceptional right 
granted to a subject by the sovereign power; = 
Franchise sb. 2 b. 

fxx66-7 Pipe Roll 13 Hen. II (18S0) 107 Burgenses de 
Bedeford’ xedduiti Comp7//«w/ de. x!. marris pro Carta 
Reg/r \\abei\6xi, ut smt in libtrrlate Burgensiuwr de Oxine- 
forde.J 1404 Rolls of Farit, III. 549 Als ferre as he may 
by the lawe of his land, or by his prerogatif, or libertee. 
14x4 Ibid. IV- 22 So as hit hath ever be thair liberte & fre- 
dom, that thar sholde no Statut no Lawe be made oflasse 
than they j*af therto their assent. 1557 [see Franchise sb. 

2 b]- 16x2 Davif-S Why Ireland^ etc (1787) 106 Then had 
the Lord of Meath the same royal liberty m that territory. 
a 1626 Bacon Uses Com, Xrtw (1635) 8 Many men of good 
quality have attained by charter .. within manners of their 
owne liberty of keeping law-dayes. X647 Fuller Good Th, 
in Worse T. 13 A grant of liberty from Queene Mary 
to Henry Ratcliffe. ^ X710 Prideaux Ortg, Tithes iv. 195 
Grant to be held by inheritance and with perpetual liberty. 
1767 Blackstonc Comm. II. iii. 31. 1848 Wharton Law 
Lex, S.V., A liberty to hold pleas in a court of one’s own. 

b. pi, (t rarely collect, sing.) Privileges, immu- 
nities, or rights enjoyed by prescription or by grant. 

[ti8o Mag. Rot. 26 Hen. Ilf Rot. $6 in Madox Hist, Ex- 
chequer (171X) «73 Homines de Preston reddunt com- 

E utum de C marcts. Fro habenda Carta Regis, ut habeant 
ibertates quas Homines de Novo Castro habent.] c 1380 
WvcLiF Wks. (1880) 162 pe lawis Sc |>e liberies of holy 
chirche. 1467 in Eng, Gtlds (1870) 392 That he be dis- 
fraunchised of his libertecs. 1587 Fleming ConiiuHoUnshed 
III. 1491/2, 1 thought meet to p.*is5e ouer the antiquitie of. . 
Douer, with the liberties thereof. 1602 Fulbecke Pan- 
dectes 55 The Heluetlans did bestow the liberties of tbeir 
citle vpon Lewis the eleuenth. 1607 Shaks. Cor. ii. iii. 223 
They haue chose a Consull, that M’ill from them take 
Their Liberties. 1669 Marvell Corr. cx.xix. Wks. 2872-$ 
II. 294 After long debate what to do with the Lords in 
point of our Libertys now. 1855 Pbcscoxt Philip //, i. v, 
(1857) 76 The liberties of the commons were crushed at the 
fatal battle of Villalar. 

c. f Hence occas. a person’s domain or property. 
The district over which a person’s or corporation’s 
privilege extends. Also (in England before 1850), 
a district within the limits of a county, but exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the sheriff, and having a 
separate commission of the peace. (See also qnot. 
1S76.) 

Liberty or liberties of a city', the district, extending 
beyond the bounds of the city, which is subject to the con- 
trol of the municipal authority.^ Liberties of a prison (esp. 
the Fleet and the Marshalsea in I^ondon): the limits out- 
side the prison, within which prisoners were sometimes 
permitted to reside. 

*455 A’f//r of Parlt. V. 325/2 Within ye said Citee, and 
Libertee of the same. 1510 in Vicarfs Anal, (iB_8B) 2x0 
Commaundement gyven to the Surgeons of this Citie, that 
they . . dwell within the libertie of this Citie. 1535 Cover- 
dale I Macc. -x. 43 Who so euer they be that fle vnto the 
temple at lerusalem or within the liberties therof [Vulg. 
in omnibus finibns ejus\. 1596 Spenser Irel. "Wks. 

(Globe) 623/x To dbtrayne the goodes of any Irish, being 
found tvlthin iheyr libertye, or but passing through theyr 
townes. 1659 Rushw. Hist. Coll. I. ipg Within and without 
the Walls of the Gty of London, ana m the Liberties and 
Nine out Parishes. 1724 Swift DrapieVs Lett, Wks. 1755 
V, II. 328, I will begin the experiment in the liberty of 
SL Patrick's. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2)s.v. Warimcksh.f 
This county. .Is divided into four hundreds and one liberty. 
1787 Generous Attachment 1. 144 The worthy knight de- 
manded - . what she meant by strolling into his liberty at 
that hour of the night, 1792 Chipman Rep. (1871) x i Bond 
conditioned that J. a prisoner should not depart the liberties 
of said prison. 1848 Dickens Dom^y iv. The offtc« of 
Dombey and Son were within the liberties of the City of 
London, and within hearing of Bow-Bells. 1876 Dicby 
Real Prop. i. ii. § 3. 52 When a large district comprising 
several manors was held by a single lord in whom was vested 
by grant or long usage the complete jurisdiction of the 
hundred, the district was called a liberty or honour. 

8 . Liberty of the tongue (see quot.). So F, tibertJ. 
*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.^.. Liberty of the tongue, in 
the manege, is a void space left in the middle of a bit, to 
give place to the tongue of a horse, made by the bit's arch- 
ing in the middle, and xising towards the roof of the mouth. 

.. In forging the bit, care must be taken not to make the 
liberty too high, or at least tickle the palate. 


9 . Governed by at, fonning advb. or predicative 
phrase, f a. Al^ one's liberty (later at liberty ) : 
at one’s own choice, as one pleases, *• ad libitum *. 

1426^ Bp. Beaufort in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ii. I. 102 
Att bis owen fredam and libertee .. for to mowe passe 
the See in parfourmyng of the said avowe. 1426 Lydg. 
De Guil. Pilgr. 8386 Thow shall no thyng do. . But at thm 
owne lyberte. 1480 Bury Wills (Camden) 63 Wherof my 
seyd chauntry priest to be one of them at his liberte. 1524 
Hen. VIII in Buceleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. I20 
U o . . were his bonet on his bed . . aswel in our presence as 
elleswhere, at his libertie. 1627 C. Lever Q. Eliz. Tcares 
-xlv. (Grosart) 80 Painefull to ^et, but lost at libertie. 

f b. At (a person’s) hberiy'. in his power or at 
his disposal. Obs. 

rx477 Caxton fason 111 h, Yf I nowe had her at my 
liberte I sholde make her to deye a cruell deth. 2542-3 
Act 34 <5- 35 VIII, c. 27 § 77Theshireffe..maieawarde 
aCapiasad satisfaciendum. .or elles a Fieri fac. at libertie 
of the partie pursuant. 2547 Homilies i. Falling fr. God 
XL (1850) 86 I'hey take this for a great benefit of G^, to 
have all at their own liberty. 2642 tr. Perkins' Prof. Bk. 

V. § 319. 141 It is at the Libertie of the wife to have dower. 
1698 Norris Pract. Disc. IV, 303 ’Tis at their Liberty 
whether they will do any Works of Mercy. .or not. 

Q. At liberty (in early use '\at one's or onis 
own liberty, at all, good, libert}^ : not in captivity 
or confinement ; esp. in phr. io set at liberty, to 
liberate, free. Also, free to act, move, think, etc. ; 
const, to with inf,, occas, with clause, 
c 1430 Lydg. Compl. Bl. Knt. tti Ye may togider speke 
What so ye liste, at good libertee. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 

VI. ill, Were 1 at my lyberte as I was. 1485 Caxton Pref. 

io Malor^’'s Arthur 3 But for to . . byleue that al is trewc 
that is conteyned herin, ye be at your lyberte. 2489 — 
Faytes of A. 111. vHi. 284 A man is not atte hys owne lyberte 
that byndeth hym self to another, 2526 Tindale Luke iv. 
18 Frely to sett att liberte them that are brused. 2585 
Fetherstone Calvin on Acts i. 5 The Lord openeth the 
prison for them that they may be at libertie to fulfil their 
function. 2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 2. i. 233 ftlore pitty, that 
the Eagles should be mew’d, Whiles Kites and Buzzards 
play at liberty. x6zz Bible Transl.Pref.xs They., had 
rather haue their iudgements at libertie in differences of 
readings, then to be captiuated to one. 2692 R. L’Estrance 
Fables, Life /Esop (1708) 2 The Reader is at Liberty what 
to Believe and what Not. 27^ Steele Toiler No. 209 r x 
Some particular Matters, which 1 am not at Liberty to 
report 2758 Reid tr. MacquePs Chem. I. 253 Its Acid 
being set at liberty. 2857 Trollope Three Clerks xW,* 1 { 
you knew it was coming^ . . why didn’t you tell a chap ? ’ ‘I 
was not at liberty', said Mr. Snape^ looking very wise. 
x866 J. Martineau Ess, I.26 He is quite at liberty to think 
so. 1882 Alexander in Watson Life Candlish xv, 274 His 
right arm was at liberty. 2886 ‘Hugh Livingor 

Dtf<z<fviii,Youare at perfect liberty to repeat mywords to him, 

d. At liberty', (of persons or things) unoccupied, 
disengaged. 

2847 C. Bronte f. Eyre v. I. 75, I dressed as well as I 
could for shivering, and washed when there was a basin at 
liberty. 2853 Gaskell Cranford L 4. I have no 
doubt they will call : so be at liberty after twelve. 

10 . aitrib, xiud. Comb., liberty •monger', liberty^ 
loving, -taking adjs. ; + liberty-boy, (c) Anglo- 
Irish (see quot. 1765 and cf. liberty-corps)', {b) 
trails/, or allusive, a noisy zealot for liberty; 
liberty-cap = cap of liberty (see Cap sb.^ 4 f) ; 
liberty corps (see quot.) ; liberty-day Naut., 
a day on which part of a ship’s crew are allowed 
to go ashore; liberty ball (see Hall sb. ij); 
liberty-liquor, ‘spirits formerly allowed to be 
purchased when seamen had visitors; now for- 
bidden’ (Smyth SailoPs Word-hk. 1867) ; liberty- 
man Naut., a sailor having leave to go ashore ; 
liberty -party U, S. Hist., a political party which 
made the abolition of slavery its leading principle ; 
liberty-pole, a tall mast or staff with a Phrj’gian 
cap or other symbol of liberty on the top ; ^ liberty 
post, a post marking the boundary of the Liberties 
of the City of London ; liberty-ticket Naut., ‘a 
document specifying the date and extent of the leave 
granted to a seaman or marine proceeding on his 
private affairs’ (Smyth); liberty trees=/r/r of 
liberty', + liberty- wife, a mistress. 

2760 Foote Minor Introd., Wks. 1799 I. 229 _A Dublin 
mechanic .. heading the *liberly*boys in a skirmish on 
Ormond Quay. 2765 Ann. Reg. 120 Several soldiere and 
the liberty boys {that is, journeymen weavers livinc in the 
carl of Meath’s liberties adjoining to the city) brt^e open 
Newgate. 2788 V. Knox Winter Even. I. ii. xvii. 223 A 
Greek political ballad, which used to be sung by the Athe- 
nian liberly-boys. 1827 Blackw. Mag. XXII. 593 Enacting 
the part of liberty-boy^. 2887 Leckv Eng. in i8/4 o. VI. 

360 The ‘ ^Liberty' corps of the volunteers— ^so ailed be- 
cause it was recruited in the Earl of Meath's liberties, 1^0 
R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xii. 27 Sunday. . is the •liberty^ay 
among merchantmen. 1897 Daily News 23 Jan. IP IP 
*liberty-loving elements of our town. 2758 J* A 

Mar. Syst. 18 Such •libcrty-men.. shall.. forfeit 
from their liberty ti^et, eiBSo H. SyUACT 
Catech. 9 Pinnaces are the boats usuallyselecied for . .» J 
ing working parties, liberty’ men, &c. , *j^f, jit* 

C/f. Eng. Lof ally \nScmers Tracts 4th Collect. 

14 SlubboS. rifiactory, •Liberty-Monge^ *^S^Sro. 
Smith Mem. <1855) What is 

liberty-mongers of all Europe. 1^3 thissystem 

Slavery t Prose Wks. 1689 III- directing all 

. . that the -Liberty Party .5, 

Its .fforts. 177S-J3 ilid yiUa5c..nndrr 

poles were erected in a rccanlaUon. 2789 

which the tory is compelled to sign a 
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Gouv. Morris in Sparks Li/e WriU (1832) II. 70 The 
soldiers were then paraded in triumph to the Palais Royal, 
which is now the liberty pole of this city. 1644 Nye Gun* 
(1670) so The *Iiberty post standing amongst the desc^ 
late ruines of Forc*gate street. 1836 Goin^ to Seiyice xiii. 
161 *Liberty-taking men-servants. 1758 ’Liberty ticket [see 
quot. for lilerly nian\ 1776 A. Adams in J. Adams' Fam. 
Lett, (1876) 180, I .. ventured just as far as the stump of 
’Liberty Tree. 1825 Sweet IVilUam <5- Yng. Colonel ii. in 
Child Ballads II. 291/t I’ll keep her for my ’liberty-wife. 
Hence + LLhertyless tr., deprived of liberty. 

1643 T. Case Senn. in Kerr Covt. ^ Covenanters^ (1895) 248 
Thy sword ., has made many a faithful minister libertyless. 

li'berty, V. Obs. exc. dial, [f, prec. sb.] 
irans. a. To endow with liberties or privileges, 
b. To give liberty to ; dial, to allow to run loose. 

c 1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's 16 The kynge . . made 
this Chirche with all his pertynencys with the sam^ fredom- 
mys that his Crowne ys liberttid with or ony othir chirch 
yn all Inglonde that is most y-freid. 1494 Fabyan Chron. 
vn. 360 He was lybertied to be at large in the Kynges 
courte. 1893 Wiltsh. Gloss., Liberty, to allow anything to 
run loose. ‘It don't matter how much it’s libertied', the 
more freedom you give it the belter. 

Xiibetbeuite (Ube*)>en3it). Min. [Named 
{Libethenit) by Breithaupt, 1823, Uom Libethen in 
Hungary : see -ite.] An olive-green phosphate of 
copper found in crystals and renifomi masses. 

183* Shepard Min. 174. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 563 Libe- 
thenite .. occurs in quartz. 

t Idbi'dinist. Obs. rare. [f. L. lihidin-^ libido 
lust + - 1 ST.] A lustful person ; a lecher. 

1628 Feltham Resolves 11. [=1. in later edd.] Ixxviii. 224 
Nero would not beleeue, but all men were most foule 
Libidinists. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 198 This Ceremony 
..to Libidinists may seeme mirthful, 
t LibidinO'Sity. Obs. Also 6 lybidinosite. 
[a. F. libidbwsitill Lustfulness. 

a 1529 Skelton Bk. 3 Foies Wks. (1568) X vij b, Sardana- 
palus, that for his lecheiye and lybidinosite fell into hell. 
1656 Blount Glossop-., Libidinosity, lustfulness, lascivious- 
ness, luxury, incontinency. 

^ibidiuons (libi'dinas), a. Also 5 lybidyn- 
ous, lybydynous. [ad. L. Iihidin 6 s~usy i. libidin~, 
libido lust ; see -ous. Cf. F, libidineux.l 
1 . Of persons, their lives, actions, desires : Given 
to, full of, or characterized by Inst or lewdness j 
lustful, lecherous, lewd. 

1447 Bokf.nkam Seyniys (Roxb.) 241 He was lybydynous ' 
Thorgh fleshly lust. 1490 Caxton Eneydos ix. 36 The grete 
kyng barbaryn by whom he is repressed fro his lybidynous 
desire. 1548 Hooper Decl. 10 Command, x. 137 A dissolute, 
commune, and libidinous Hefe. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt, it. 
Prcf. Wks. 1738 1 . 61 Libidinous and ignorant Poetasters, 
who ..do .. lay up vicious Principles in sweet Pills, 1711 
Addison S/eet. No. 90 f t A lewd Youth . . advances by 
Degrees into a libidinous old Man. 1784 Cowper Task 

V. 660 Libidinous discourse Exhausted, he resorts to solemn 
themes Oftheological and grave import. *835], B. Robert- 
son tr. Yon SehlegePs Philos, Hist, (1846) 40 Poij'gamy is 
indulged In to the most libidinous excess. 1837 Carlyle 
Misc. (1857) IV. IS A debauched, merely libidinous mortal. 

+ 2 . Provocative of lust. Obs. rare'- 
1601 Holland Pliny I. 426 Thus Is wine drunke out of 
libidinous cups. 

Hence Llbi’dinously adv.^ lustfully; libi’di- 
nonsness, lustfulness. 

x6o2 Fuldecke Pandeetes 25 Boldlie and libidinously. 
161X Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. vii. § 3. 65 For bloud and 
libidinousnessc hce was held a most vnsatiate fury. 1797 

W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXIV. 195 The unbridled 
libidinousness of Giovanni Gaston. 18x8 Chron. in Asm. 
Reg. 302 Witness was not prepared to say that laudanum 
would produce libldinousness. 1882 Beresp. Hope Bran- 
dreths\\. xxix. 224 Tigress women, Libidinously baleful. 

Libinioid (libi-ni|oid), a. Zool. [f. mod.L. 
Libinia + -oiD.] Having the characteristics of 
the genus Libinia of hrachynrous crustaceans. 

1852 Dana Crjist. i, 50 The genus Trichia . . is Libinloid 
in RNpect. 

tLibitinarian, Obs.-* . [f. L. libitTnari-us 
(f. Libilina goddess of corjises) + -an.] (See quot.) 

z66x Blount Glosse^, s.v, Lthitiua, They also who were 
employed to carry forth and bury Coriw, were called Libi- 
tinarians, as well as Vespilons. 

tLibitude. Obs.-* [irreg. f. L. libit-, ppl. 
stem of libel it is pleasing ; sec -tude.] ‘ Will, 
ple-isurc' (Blount Glossogr, 1C56). 

Xdbken. Old Cant. Also 6 lipken, 7 Hbldii. 
[f. Lib r .3 Ken j/a-] A place to sleep in. 

1567 [see Lib p.sJ. i6xx Middleton S: Dekker Roaring 
G. V. i. K 4, If you come to our lib ken. 1621 B. Josson 
Gifsles Metamorfh, (x640> 30 To their libkins at the Crack- 
mans. a 1700 B. E, Jpict. Cant. Crew, Libkin. a House to 
I.ye in; also a I^odging. 18x6 Scott Guy M.xWv, These 
arc the fees I always charge a swell that must have his 
lib-kcn to himself. 

Liblong, obs. form of Livklokg. 

[Iiiboya, blunder for Jieova, boa-constrictor. 
1718 In lY. Rears' Yoy. (ed, 2); cd. 1 (1712) has correctly 
yiboya. Hence 1774 in Goldsm. Hat. Hist. VII. 195 (but 
p. 72$jiboxa\ and 1796 in Encycl. Brit. (cd. 3) 111 . 517/2.) 

II Jjibra (bi'bra). [L. libra pound (12 ounces), 
b.ilance, constellation so called. (In mcd.L. used 
for ‘pound’; hence the mod. Eng. abbreriattons. 
£ « pound(s) sterling, lb. -= pound weight.)] 

1 . Antiq. A (Roman) pound. 

1398TREVISA Bank. DeP. R. xix. exxx. (1495) 939 Twclue 
vnecs makith Libra and is tbcrforc acountyd a pcrf>'ghte 


wej’gbte. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3I X. 25/1 The Roman 
libra was used in France for the proportions of their coin 
till the time of Charlemagne. *875 Jevons Money ix. 89 
Units of weight, such as the shekel, the talent, the as, the 
stater, the libra, the mark, the franc, the lira. 

T 2 . An arm of a balance. Obs. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) IX. 19/1 At the other end of the 
libras, or levers. 

3 . Asiron. (With initial capital.) a. One of the 
zodiawl constellations, lying between Scorpio and 
Virgo, b. The seventh sign of the zodiac (di), 
which the sun enters on the 23rd of September. 

1398 TREvtsA Barth. DeP. R. tit. x. (1495) 3x2 The signe 
that hight Libra in mannes body rulyth the nether guttes 
of the wombe. CZ49Z Chast. Goddes ^Chyld. 19 In cerlen 
tjmie of the yere the sonne begynneth in a planete that men 
call libra. 1559 Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 35 Aries and 
Lybra. xsgx Nashe Progstostication Wks. (Grosart) II. 
167 This autumnall reuolution . . beginneth in Libra. x6i6 
T. Adams Ptain.dealing 22 We hue under Libra, Justice 
and Equitie. ..we feare not Taurus the Bull. 1667 Milton 
P. L, in. 558 From Eastern Point Of Libra to the fleecie 
Starr that bears Andromeda fair off Atlantick Seas. X7o8 
Swift Predict, for 1708, Wks. 1755 II. i. 150 The time that 
he enters Libra, . . which is the busy period of the year. 
x858 Lockyer Elem. Asiron. § 74. 29 The magnificent star- 
clusters, in the constellations.. Libra and Aquarius. 
Xibral (lai'bral), a. [ad. L. librdlis, f. libra 
(see prec.),] (See quot. 1656.) Lihral as\ the 
Roman ‘ as ' weighing a pound. 

1656 Blount Giossogr., Libral, that is or pertains to a 
pound weight, or measure, also belonging to the sign Libra, 
1872 E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 245 The heavy libral 
Asses of the early Monetary system. 

+ libr ament, Obs. rare^^. [ad. L. Itbrd- 
incnt-umt f. librdre to balance, level, set in mo- 
tion.] Fall or escape (of liquid). 

ci^ao Pallad. on Husb. ix. 131 On either side a pitte 
most ha descent Vntil thi sought Itcouris librament. 

]|Xibra*uza. Obs. [Sp., ‘warrant, order*, f. 
librar^E. to deliver.] A ticket authorizing 
delivery of military stores. 

2598 Barret Theor. lYarres v. iii. 132 The Clarke of the 
Artillerie..who keepeth account of the payes..byLibranzas 
or tickets. Ibid. tv. 137 Which (articles] they are to distri- 
bute and deUuer out by Llbrazas, or Tickets. 

t Iiibrar. Sc. Obs. rare. [a. F. librairef ad. L. 
librdritts : see Librarian.] A bookseller. 

1596 in Dickson & Edmond Astn. Scot. Printing xxxiv. 
(1890) 478 Katherne Norwcll,spous to Robert Smyth, Librar, 
Burges of Edinburgh. 

Librar, obs. Sc. form of Library. 

Librarian (l3ibre®*rian). [f. L. librari-us con- 
cerned with books (hence as sb. a bookseller or 
scribe) - 1 - -an.] 

+ 1 . A scribe, copyist. Ohs. 

1670 Gale Crt. Gentiles ti. iv. i. 370 The Booksellers got 
these books transcribed .. by unmeet Librarians. 1725 W. 
Broome Notes on Pope's Odyss. xii. 131 This is the error of 
the Librarians, who put rpls for jW. 

2 . The keeper or custodian of a library. (This 
word has supplanted the older library ^keeper.) 

17x3 Steele Englishman No. 1. 8 Why mayn’t 1 be witty, 
as a Man that keeps a Librarian is Learned ? X79X Boswell 
yoknson an, 1754, Mr. Wise, Radclivian librarian, with 
whom Johnson was much pleased. 1829 University Insir. 
in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) III, X04 A projecting 
Room .. for the use of the Librarian. 
f 3 . A dealer in books. Obs.rare—^. 
a 1734 North Lives (1826) III. 290 This Mr. Scot was in 
his tune the greatest librarian in Europe : for, besides his 
Stock in England he bad warehouses at Frankfort [etc.]. 

Hence Zibra’rianess, a female librarian ; DDi- 
bra’rianshlp, the office or work of a librarian. 

i8x8 Todd, Libratdanship. 1862 Trollope N. Amer. T. 
360 The librarianesses looked ver>’preltyand learned-. ; the 
head librarian was entbusia.stic. 1871 Daily News 12 Apr, 5 
In depriving the learned book-fancier of his librarianship. 
x886 Academy June 432/3 An essay on some subject m 
librarianship or bibliography. 

+ Libra'xier, Obs. rare. [f. L. librdrius (see 
Libbabian) + -erI.] a. A bookseller, b. A li- 
brarian. 

c 1483 Caxton Dialogues 2/23 Dcs chandeliers ^ libraries. 
Of ketclm.akcrsandlibrariers, x667WATERHOUSE/^jVtf 
7oMr. Spencer, the. .Aboriginal Librarier,yet living, and yet 
faithfully attending the remains of the Books. 

LibrariouS (l^ibreoTias),^. rare, [f, L. 
ri-us (see Librarian) -i- -ous.] Pertaining to, or 
having to do with, books. 

1656 Vii.o\3XT Ghssogr., Lfbrariotts, pertaining to books. 
1884 Maem, Mag. July 182 The acted Shakespearian 
drama now attracts crowds of studious people, or Hbrarious 
people at any rate. 

Library ^ (loi-brari). Also 4-7 librarie, 5 
ly berary, 6 liberary, library 0. / 3 . 4-5 librair(e, 
A-.librar, [a. F. libratrie (1380 in Godefroy), now 
onlyin sense ‘ bookseller’s snop' — It., Sp. librenoy 
Pg. Itvraria, repr. Com. Rom. *libraria (with suffix 
-fd, -y), f. L. librari-um (F, libraire bookseller), 
siibst. use of librdrius adj., concerned with or em- 
ployed about books, f. ////r-, liber book, believed 
to be a use of liber b.'irk (see Liber), the bark of 
trees having, according to Roman tradition, been 
used in c.arly times as a writing material. Late L. 

I hbrdna (?c. taberna) occurs with the sense * book- 
I seller’s shop*. 


The Rom. word admits of being viewed as f. lihro book 
*arla, but this leaves the ultimate anal^’sis unahered.J 

1 . A place set apart to contain books for reading, 
study, or reference. (Not applied, e. g. to the shop 
or warehouse of a bookseller.) In various applic.a- 
tions more or less specific. 

a. Applied to a room in a house, etc. ; also, f a 
bookcase. In mod. use, the designation of one of 
the set of rooms ordinarily belonging to an English 
house above a certain level of size and pretension. 

c 1374 Chauccr Bocth, i. pr. v. 15 (Camb. MS.) The walles 
of thi lybrarj’c aparayled and wrowht with yuory and with 
glas. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas vr. i, (1554) 1^2 Bochas pen. 
sief stode in his library’. 1488 Inventory in Archixolcfia 
XLV. 120 On the south side of the Vesirarie siandeth a 
grete library. 1779 M. Tyson in Lett. Lit. Men (Cam- 
den) 195, I there saw his library, i. e. the Room which 
once contained his Books. ^ 1704 Mrs. Radclifff. Mysi. 
Udolpho i, 'i’he library occupied the west side of the chateau. 
X854 W. Collins Hide tj- Seek it. ii. (1861) 161 Zack dc- 
scended cautiously to the back parlour, which \vas called 
a ‘ library 

b. A building, room, or set of rooms, containing 
a collection of books for the use of the public or 
of some particular portion of it, or of the members 
of some society or the like ; a public institution or 
establishment, charged with the care of a collec- 
tion of books, and the duty of rendering the books 
accessible to those who require to use them. 

For lending, reference libraty, see those words. Frn 
library, a library which the public are permitted to u«.e 
without payment, esp. one maintained by a municipality 
out of the rates. 

cx44g Pecock Repr. i. vi. 30 In caas a greet clerk wolde 
go into a librarie and ouer studie there a long proces of feith 
writun in the Bible. XS30 Palscr. 35 A boke in the library 
of Gyldehall in London. 1637 Decree Star Chavib. in 
Milton's Areop. (Arb.) 23 To be Sent to the Librarie al 
Oxford. X708 Act 7 Anne c. 14 § x Whereas of late Years 
several Charitable. .Persons have. .erected Libraries within 
several Parishes and Districts. 1850 Act 13 «5- 14 Vici. 
c. 65 § 7 That Admission to such Libraries and Museums 
[established by Town Councils] shall be free of all Charge, 
xooo G. C. Brodrick Mem. 210 The Merton library Is .. 
the oldest specimen of medissml libraries m England. 

C. (More fully, circtilaiing library.) A private 
commercial establishment for the lending of books, 
the borrower paying either a fixed sum for each 
book lent or a periodical subscription. 

These are of two kinds : the establishments on a large scale 
that issue books to subscribers all over the country, and the 
smaller establishments, usually in the hands of a bookseller, 
which circulate among local subscribers books either kept in 
stock or borrowed from one of the larger ‘libraries'.^ In 
watering-places, the ‘libraries’ sometimes have^reading* 
rooms attached, and were formerly places of social report 
(cf. quots. 1835). In the West end of London some of the 
* libraries ’ act as agencies for the sale of tickets for places 
of amusemenL , , 

1835 Dickens Boz, Tales i. (1892) 261 The ‘ dear girls 
. .had been at different watering-placesfor fourseasons} they 
had gambled at libraries,, .sold at fancy fairs [etc.]. IbuU 
iv, 325 The library [at Ramsgate] was crowded. There 
were the same ladies and the same gentlemen who had been 
on the sands in the morning. Mod. Advt., Now ready at 
all the libraries, Mr. — ’s great novel, — . 

2 . The books contained in a * library’ (sense i) J 
‘ a large collection of books, public or private ’ (]•)• 

X3.. S. Erkenwolde 155 in Altengl. Zr/.jiSBi) 

269 We haue cure librarie laitid hes longe seuene oaves* 
a 1540 Barnes Wks. (1573) 195/x Let all the Liberarles bee 
sought in England. 16x3 C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Lihrane 
..a great number of books. 1760 tr. Keysler's Trav. lU* 
52 Cardinal Brancaccio has bequeathed a good library to 
this church. X838 Thirlwall Greece II. 64 Pisistralus . . 
is said to have been the first person in Greece who collected 
a library. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 373 
versities, a.s well as in cloisters, libraries were very small., 

0.^ 1390 GowerC< 7 «/CI. 14 And slouihe kepeih ine 
Which longelh to the Saintuaire. C1420 Pallad.cn 
Prol. g6 In deskis xlj hymselue, as half a slrcte, Hath TOkea 
thair iibrair vniuersal. 15x3 Douglas Asnets 1. Prol. 100 
{Comment) Ptolome. .gadderit togidder in ane librar 
thousand volummys. 1580 Extracts Burgh Rec. Edmo, 
(X882) IV. 183 marg., New librare. , 

b. Often used in the titles given by published 
to a series or set of books uniform or similar m 
external appearance, and ostensibly suited for some 
particular class of readers or for students ot 
a particular subject, as in fThe Library of Useful 
Knowledge’ (1826-1856), ‘The Parlour Library 
(consisting of novels, 1S47-1S63), ‘Bohn’s Stan- 
dard Library’, etc. Formerly also in the titles of 
bibliographical works, and of periodicals. 

1692 (/iV/ri The Complcat Librarj’: or New’S for |P* 
Ingenious. Containing Several Origin.il Pieces. An 
lorical Account of the Choicest Books Printed. .. 
the Memorable Passages happening in May. As aho ‘j’ 
State of Learning in the World. To be Published 
1713 The Student's Library : a choice Collection of booL « 
In all Faculties and Parts of Learning. [A cataiocu® 
books.] X714 {title) The Ladies Librar>’. V0I. I. '' ntten 
by a Lady. Published by Mr. Steele. * 

c. iratisf. Mxd Jig. ; esp. used to denote (<i) 
mass of learning or knowledge ; (b) the objects 01 
a person’s study, the sources on which be depends 
for instruction. In quot, i523 = acatalo4;uc, list* 

a 1430 Ctn>. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 8*8 We xal lemc 3^^’, 
lyberary of cure Lordys law lyghl- e 1485 Dijtby HIJ • 
(1S82) V, 227 'llic lybrary' of re.nson must be vnclostd. *5^ 
Skelton Gar/. Laurel 780 Of all ladj’cs he hath the hurJ^r) 
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Ther names recountyng in the court of Fame. 1549 Compi, 
Scot. Ep. Ded. 7, I began to reuolue the Hbrarye of my 
vndirstanding. 1570 Dee ^[ath. Pref. 27 One Drop of 
Truth., more worth then whole Libraries of Opinions. 
1654 Trapp Cotum. Ezra vii. 6 Ye may be a.s learned as 
Tostatus . . who was a living library. 1665 Boyle Occas. 
Rejl. (1848) 74 Able to make the world both his Library 
and his Oratory. 1686 J. Dunton Lett, fr, Nav Rug, 
(1867) 75, I darken his Merits if I call him less than a 
■Walking Library, a 1703 Burkitt On N> T, Matt, xxiiu 7 
These Pharisees were for carrying a library of God’s law 
on their clothes, scarce a letter of it in their hearts. 1883 
J. Hawthorne Dust 1 . 104 Cards and men formed the 
library of the Duchess of Marlborough. 

3 . attrib.y as library apartments, door, room, 
stairs', f library -keeper, a librarian; library 
tax, the obligation imposed by law on publishers 
to supply gratis a copy or copies of the books 
published by them to certain public libraries. 

1832 G. Downes Lett, Cent, Countries I. 486 One of the 
*library apartments is handsomely adorned with statues, 
x86x J. Edmond Children's Ch, at Home lii. 49 A gentle 
tap at the ^library door. X647 Trapp Comm. Rom, iii. 2 
This was their prime privilege, that they [the Jews] were 
God’s *library-keepers. X743 Birch "Wks. 1772 

I . p. Ivi, Dr. Thomas Barlow, then chief library^kceper of 
the Bodleian Library, 1785 Boswell Tour Hebrides 61 
At the college there is a good *Iibrary.room. 1598-9 in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 482 The seelinge of the 
■^Library staires. 

Hence Iii'braryize v. {iioncc-wdP) trans., to place 
in a library; Li*braryless a., without a library. 

1642 Fuller Holy <5- Prof, St. lit, xviii. 190 Once a dunce, 
void of learning but full of Books, floutea a library-lesse 
Scholar with these words. X796 Coleridge Biog, Lit, (1847) 

II. 361 If you see nothing in it [Beddoes's Essay] to library-ize 
it, send it me back next Thursday. 

t Library Obs. In 4 pi, librarijs, [ad, L. 
librdrLus : see Librarian.] A scribe. 

1382 Wyclif Esther viii. 9 The scribis and the librarijs 
(1388 writeris, Vulg. librariis\ of the king. 

Xiibrate (lai’bri’t), sb. Hist. Also 7 librat. 
[ad. med.L, tibrata (sc. terra), f. libra pound : see 
-ATE 1 .] A piece of land worth a pound a year. 

x6io W. Fqlkingham Art Snmey 11. vii. 59 Then must 
the Obolat be i Acre, the Denariat an Acre, the Solidat 
X2. acres, & the Librat 240. 1778 Pf.nnant Tour If^ales 
I. 26 Henry III .. grants .. ten librates [Dugdale decern 
libratas terrse] in Longenedale in Derbyshire. 1865 Nichols 
Britton II. 143 Twenty librates of land with the appurten. 
ances. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. (1896) II. xiv. no The 
sheriffs were ordered to send all persons who possessed more 
than twenty librates of land. 

Librate (Isi'br^it), v. [f, L. librat-, ppl. stem 
of Itbrd-re, f. libra balance.] 
fl. trans, a. To place in the scales, to weigh, 
b. To poise, balance. 0. To produce or cause libra- 
tion in: see quot, 1806 s.v. below.- Obs. 

1623 CocKERAM, Libraie, to weigh. x6s7 Tomlinson 
Renon's Disp. isj, All seeds. .are librated by weight (orig. 
fondere semper librantur), 1667 Phil. Trans. II. 423 The 
Needles be touched by good Load-stone-^l and well librated. 
1^4 Ibid. IX. 2ig The manner of Librating the Apogeum. 

2 . intr. To oscillate like the beam of a balance; 
to move from side to side or up and down. 

X694 W. Holder Harmony (1731) 28 Librating after the 
Nature of a Pendulum. 1730 Savery in Phil. Trans. 
XXXVI, 298 , 1 was obliged to keep it in a Motion.. librat- 
ing up and down like the Beam of a P.iir of Scales. 1770 
Ibid. LX. 70 The whole limb of Venus would sometimes 
librate tow.ards the limb of the sun. X867 G. Macdonald 
Disciple, etc. To drop, and spin away, Librating. 

b. To oscillate or waver betivecn one tiling and 
another. 

1822 Examiner 2Zof2 He .. is librating between vice and 
virtue. _ x8s6 Kane Arctic Expi. II. 34 The barometer 
slowly librating between 29.20 and the old 30.40. 

3 . Of a bird, etc. : To be poised, balance itself. 

^ 1786 tr. Beck/ord's Vathek 198 The birds of the air, librat- 
ing over me, served as a canopy from the rays of the sun. 
X791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. i. 138 Her playful sea-horse 
..librates on unmoving fins. 1829 yrnl. Hatnralist 263 
Made to flutter and librate like a kestrel over the place. 

Hence LPbrated ppl. a., balanced {/i ^.) ; Li*- 
brating vbl. sb. and///, a. 

1665-6 Phil. Trans. 1 . 241 Some kind of Librating motion, 
x^i Fuseli in Lect. Paint, ii. (1848) 404 The academic 
vigour, the librated style, of Annibale Carracci. 1806 Ro- 
bertson in Phil. Trans. XCVII. 73 The librating force or 
pressure, or the force causing libration. 1839 Bailey 
('S54) 332 These strange librating bonds of birth and death. 
1862 T. Z. Lawrence in R. H. Patterson Ess. Hist. 4- Art 
15 A librating circular smoky spectrum will be perceived at 
the end of the tube. 

Xiibration (bibr^*‘j3n\ [ad. L. llbrdtidn-em, 
n. of action f. Bbrd-re to Librate. Cf. F. libra- 
tion.'\ 

L a. The action of librating; motion like that 
of the beam of a balance oscillating upon its pivot ; 
swaj'ing to and fro. b. The state of being balanced 
or in equipoise ; equipoise, balance. 

*603 Sir C. Hevdon Jud. Astro/, xviii. 381 This Thebit 
. . perceiuing the quantitie of the tropike yeare to varie, 
first inuented the libration of the 8. sphere. 1625 N. Car- 
penter Geog. Del. i. iv. 73 Some others . . imagine the 
Center.. oj the Earth to be moued vp and down by a cer- 
taine rnotion of Libration. Ibid. 11. vi. 85 This libration 
or motion of the Water cannot bee caused by the winde or 
Aire. x6s3 J Taylor Serm. Gold. Grave, JPinier v. 60 
The poor bird was beaten back . . descending more at every 
breath of the tempest then it could recover by the libration 
and frequent weighing of his wings. 1684 T. Burnet 7 'h. 


Earth 11. 51 This must needs make It lose its former poise 
and libration. 1694 W. Holder (1731) 29 The 
Librations of the Pendulum. 1728-46 Thomson Spring'ji,^ 
Their pinions still, In loose libration stretched. 1701 E. Dar- 
win Bot. Card. ii. 26 So turns the needle to the pofe it loves, 
With fine librations quivering, as it moves. 1853 Kane 
Griunell A.i'/J.^xlviiL (1856) 446 Others \ytiz. icebergsl a con- 
geries of rubbish, and illustrating every possible condition 
of libration. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John Bapt. v. iii. 341 
A dazzling brightness above the Splendour of the Sun was 
drawing nearer with gentle librations of its wings. 

G. transf. 

1650 Anthroposophia^ Thoomagiea 92 Such chiming and 
clinching of words, Antilhetall Librations, and Symphonicall 
rappings. 1659 H. More Immort. Soul 11. x. 218 The 
Libration or Reciprocation of the Spints in the Tensility of 
the Muscles. 1659 J. Harrington (1700) 

431 Such a libration or poize of Orders. 1659 ‘Walker 6^rnr- 
tory 97 The short [period] is adverse to iletaphors S:c. the 
long to exact correspondence and libration of its parts. 
1670 DrVdeN 2nd Pt. Com/. Granada iii. L Wks. 1808 IV, 
151 The bounds of thy libration here are set. 1840 Blaclnv. 
Mag. XLVII. 719 The tremulous libration of the equipoise. 
1882 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. 11. 480 Oxford has its 
regular periods of theological libration. 

2 . Astron. A real or apparent motion of an 
oscillating kind. Libration of the moon : an ap- 
parent irregularity of the moon’s motion which 
makes it appear to oscillate in such a manner that 
the parts near the edge of the disk are alternately 
visible and invisible. (There are three kinds, called 
libration in latitude, libration in longitude, and 
dittmal or parallactic libration.) 

^1669 J. Flamstead in Phil. Trans. IV. 1109 If the Libra- 
tion of the Moon be known, the protraction of the Star’s 
way in this Appc.arance will be facile. 1670 Ibid. V. 2061 
Doubtless, as there is a certain Libration m the Moon, so 
'tis not absurd to me, to hold a kind of Libration in the 
Earth, from the Annual and Diurnal motion of the same. 
1678 Norris Colt. Misc. (1699) 181 We are nonplus’d at a 
thousand Phenomenas in Nature, which if they were not 
done^ we should have thought them absolutely impossible, 
as for instance .the central Libration of the Earth. 1690 
Leybourn Curs. Math. 754 Now this Libration of the 
Eccentrick they commonly call the Deviation. 1728 tr. 
Ne^vlan's Treat. Syst. IVorld 61 The Moon’s libration in 
longitude. 2804 Hersoiel in Phil. Trans. XCIV. 374 
Some small annual variation, or libration of position, which 
might lead to a discovery of the parallax of the fixed stars. 
x8x2-x6 j. Smith Panorama Sci. < 5 * Art I, 547 Her libra- 
tion in latitude, is when either of her poles appears to dip 
a little towards the earth. 1831 Brewster (1855) 

I, vL 128 Galileo had discovered and explained the diurnal 
libration, arising from the spectator not viewing the moon 
from the centre of the earth. x834MRS.SoMERViLLEC<?«;/f.r. 
Phys.Sci, lx. (i 84Q> 78 The moon.. is liable to librations 
depending upon the position of the spectator. 1867-77 
G. F. Chambers Astron. 1. vii. 79 When the North Pole (of 
the Moon] leans towards the earth we see somewhat more 
of the region surrounding it;.. this is known as libration in 
latitude. 2874 Farrar Christ 52 There is one hemisphere 
of the lunar surface on which in its entirety, no human 
eye has ever gazed, while at the same time the moon’s 
librations enable us to conjecture of its general character. 

1 3 . Weighing (Jit. and/^.). Obs.^ 

2657 W, Morice Coena quasi xlii. 185 We .. have 

made libration, what weight the judgment and practice of 
the ancient Church doth bear. 2667 Watpkhouse AVrv 
Loud. 48 Prudent libration of what weight they will and 
will not beare, 2770 Emerson Kittle) Calculation, libration 
and mensuration, or the arts of reckoning, iveighing and 
measuring. 

Hence Iill)ra*tional<T., pertaining to (the moon’s) 
libration. 

x88o Proctor Rough IVays made Smooth no Photo- 
graphs of the moon should be taken in everj' aspect., of her 
librational swayings. 

]^ibrat0Z7 (bi’bratori), a. [f. L. librat-, ppl. 
stem of llbrd-re to Libiiate.] Having a motion 
like that of the beam of a balance; oscillatory, 
x^APhil. Trans. III. 809 That there isa Libratory motion 
in Comets as well as In the Moon. 2802 'Trans. Soc. Arts 
XIX. 257 The beam .. acquired a libratory motion. 1804 
C. B, Brown tr. Volney's Pterv Soil (/.S. 203 Just as the 
sea experiences a libratory motion, while its interior currents 
remain undisturbed. 2^4 Edin. Rev. No. 285. 87 The 
libratory swaying to and fro of the moon. 

•f'liibr©, Ohs, [a. F, libre, L. liber free.] 
Of the will : Free. 

2590 A. Hurie Hymns etc. (1832) 10 He Adam lent a libre 
will to follow what he list. 2600 F. Walker Sp. Mandeville 
107 a, Such thinges as are within the vse of free will and 
L'ybre arbitrement. 

Librettist (Hbrenist). [f. Libretto + -ist.] 
The writer of a libretto ; a ■writer of librettos. 

2862 Sunday Times 3 Aug.,' Of all themes, we imagine 
the captivity of Judah the most likely to make a librettist 
rhapsodical, and a musician uninte'resting. 2892 Times . 
8 Oct. 7/4 The oratorio , set, not to the compilation of the 
ordina^ librettist, but to a real poem. 

II Libretto (libre't^?). PI. libretti (-e’tz). 
[It. = ‘ little book’, f. libro book.] The text or 
‘.words’ to which an opera or other extended 
musical composition is set; =Book sh. 8. 

2742 Richardson IV’. 113 If the Libretto, as they 
call it, is not approved, the Opera., will be condemned. 
184s Athenxum 22 Feb. 204 The libretto, on the subject of 
Blue Beard, by Tieck. 2880 Ruskin^ Arroros Chace II. 
281 The libretto of Jean dcNivelU is very beautiful, and 
ought to have new music written to it. 

Li‘bricide. rare~^, \f.L. libr-, liber hoo\:.^ 
-ciDE 2.] The ‘ktllmg* of a book. 

2856 W. Blair Chrotu Aberbrotlu^k iv. ix Milton ranks 
libricide or book-slaughter v/ilh homicide or man-slaughter. 


Libriform (bi-brif^jjm), a. Bot. [f. L. libr-, 
liber bark : see -FOUM.] Of the nature or character 
of liber. 


1877 Bennett tr. ThomSsBot, 364 Simple bast-Iike wood- 
fibres, or libnform fibres. 2885 Goodale Physiol. Bot. (1892) 
81 Libjiform cells are variable in length in different plants. 

II Libs (libz). poet. rare. [L. Libs (also Lips), n. 
Gr. At^, Ai/ 3 -.] The south-west wnd. 

174* SHENSTONE6'c//i>^/.;/rZ/r. 57 The childish faces of old 
iEol's train, Libs, Notus, Auster. 
fLi’bstick. Obs. [AngUcization of med.L. 
libisticum, corrupt f. levisticum (see Loyage). Cf, 
F. levestic (Cotgr.).] Lovage. 

2688 R. Holme Armoury jj. 98/z Libstick, or Sermoun- 
tain. hath at the joints a long slender leaf [etc.], [Cf. 2802 
A. Ranken France II. iv. ii. 292 He {sc. Walafrid 

Strabo, in hi.s poem Hortulus) treats of. .libisticum, chervil, 
the lily, etc.] 

Libyan (li'bian), a. and sb. [f. ZiVy'a-b-AX.] 
A. culj. Of or pertaining to Libya, the ancient 
name of a large country in North Africa. By some 
philologists used as a designation for the Berber 
language, or for the group of mod. Hamitic langs. 
to which Berber belongs. B. sb, a. An inhabitant 
of Libya, b. The Libyan language. 

c 2620 T, Robinson M. Magd. 12 The Thyme of Hybla, 
and the Libyan floVe. 2667 Milton P. Z. iv. 277 Whom 
Gentiles Ammon call and Libyan Jove. Ibid. xii. 634 
A^ Comet .. with torrid heat, And vapour as the Libyan 
Air adust. 2832 Te.vnvson Dream Fair Women 145 We 
drank the Libyan sun to sleep. 2838 I'hirlwall Greece 

III. 6r The Libyan prince, Psammetichus. 2886 Sheldon 
tr. Flaubert's SalammbS 2 r A Libyan of colossal stature. 
So fliibyc (pccas, Lybic) [ad. Gr, Ai0u/fos], 
fXiibycan adjs. Also tlbyo-, comb, form = 
Libyan and (something else). 

fl 2542 Wyatt Song 0 / 1 opas in Toitels Misc. (Arb.) 93 
7 'he wanderyng Troian knight, whom lunos wrath with 
stormes did force in Libyk sands to light. 2590 Spenser 
F. Q, II. ii. 22 On lybicke Ocean wide. 2607 Topsell 
Fonry, Beasts (1658) 28 /Emonian bears, . . nignt-ranging, 
Lybican, menacing. 26x8 Bolton Florus iii. vi. (1636) 
192 Gellius was set to waft upon the Tuscan Sea;.. 
Lentulus upon the Libyc. 2654 Vilvain Efit. Ess. 175 b, 
Which dwelt in utmost Lybic coasts. 1890 Brinton Races 
4- Peoples iv. 106 This is the typical appearance . . of the 
ancient Libyans, and is still preserved . . in Morocco and 
Algiers ; hence 1 shall call It the Libyo-Teutonic type. 
Iiicaym, Sc. variant of Licham Obs, 

Licca. [Origin unknown.] (Usually licca tree,) 
A West Indian tree ( Tohinia emarginata, Sapindus 
spinosus, or Xanthoxyhtm emarginatum). 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 207 Licca-tree.^ This shrub .. 
is very remarkable for the pricklines.s of its trunk. 286^ 
Grisebach Flora W, Ind. 785 Licca tree, Tobinia emargi* 
natn, 

Liccam(e, variant of Licham Obs, 

Liccorish, obs. form of Liokebish. 

Lice, pi. of Louse. 

II Li'Ceat. Obs. [L. liccat ‘ let it be allowed *, 
pres. subj. of licet ‘it is lawful’.] In University 
use: Some kind of licence or permit. 

2686 Wilding in Collect. (O. H. S.) 1 . 265 For a Liceat 
. . 00 01 00. 

+ LicC’bS'UC. Obs. [f. lice pi. of Louse -t- 
Bane.] Some plant. (Cf, Flea-bane.) 

2706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 2755 in Johnson. 
Li'Celiu^. nonce-ivd. [irreg. f. lice, pi. of 
Louse -b -LING.] A little louse. 

2792 2ud Ep, to J. Priestley in Poet. Reg. fi8o8) 404 He,, 
could tell On one small louse how many heelings dwell 1 


Licence (Isi'sens), sb. Forms ; 4-6 li-, lycens, 
4-7 lycence, 5-6 lysence, -ens, (6 laysance, 
lysans, -aunce, Sc, lecens, 7 licience), 5-9 
license, 4- licence, [a. F. licence, ad. L. liceutia, 
f. licere to be lawful. Cf. Sp. licencia, Pg. liceti^a, 
It. licenza. 

The spelling license, though still often met with, has no 
justification in the case of the sb. In the case of the vb., 
on the other hand, although the spelling licence is etymo- 
logically unobjectionable, license is supported by the 
analogy of the rule universally adopted in the similar pairs 
of related practice practise \''o , prophecy sh., pro- 

phesy vb. (The rule seems to have arisen from imitation of 
the spelling of pairs like advice sb., adviseyh., which e.x- 
presses a phonetic distinction of historical origin.) A slight 
argument for preferring the s form in the vb. may be found 
in the e.xistence of the derivatives licensable and Itcntsure 
[U. S.) which could not conveniently be spelt otherwise, 

Johnson and Todd give only the form license both for the 
sb. and the vb., but the spelling of their quots. conforms, 
with one exception, to the rule aboi'e referred to, which is 
recognized by Smart (1836), and seems to represent the now 
prevailing usage. Recent Diets., however, almost univer- 
sally have license both for sb. and vb., either without alter- 
native or in the first place.] , . 

1 . Liberty (to do somelhing), leave, pennission. 
Now somewhat rare, f Also occas. exemption/^ 
(something). + Formerly often in phr. licence a 
leave', by,u'ith, without (a person’s) » 
give, ltave,obtain,iake (a) licence. (Cf. t.-cence 
■^136; Las-g'u -P. pI a. ProI.S= And 

at londun to dwelle.^ Hocclent. 

I have licence of this worthy frere. 4 licence. 

P^c,„s US92) No'". Ac mj/tt spnkc 

cl.Sn 0/tr/iii '7 Sh- fSvcence. ugz darter 
withh.rcpnfe<-;our:andthes5^f!“Y> Antnli- tlic 

?n A. Ijing Ltndores Abbey xmi. lio/ iQ ^2 
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making of out men burges but licens of the said abbot. 
15x3 liRADSHAW SL Werhtrge 1. 146 Whose names we 
purpose to shewe with lycens. 1526 Tindale John xix. 38 
And Pilate gave him licence. 1532 Fortesaie's A hs. Livi. 
Mon. (1714) X19 Hou long any of them may be absent, bou 
be schal have his leve and licence . . may be concej’vyd by 
leysure. 1548 Hall Chron.., Hen. IVt lo The duke 
banished.. and yet without license of Kyng Richarde he is 
returned again into the realme. 154^ Compl. Scot. xvii. 146 
He gat neu>T lecens to marj’e quhil on to the tyme that 
[etc.]. 1551 Robinson tr. u\lore's C/to/ia ii, (1895) 148 The 
people., haue geuen a perpetual licence from labour to learn* 
yng. 1640 Order Ho. Coimnons in Rushw. Hist. Coll. iii. 
(1692) I. 143 Mr. R. H. has License to go and speak with 
Sir G. R. 167s Baxter Cath. Theol. 11. 1. 122 Doth God 
forbid it ? No ; he commandeth it, which is more than leave 
or licence. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 11, .x. (1840) 225 It would 
be difficult to go from hence without their license. 1761 
Hu.me Hist. Eng. I. App. ii. 256 If he sold his estate without 
licence from his lord. 1765 Blackstone Comm. 1 . 1. i. 133 
The king .. may .. prohibit any of his subjMts from going 
into foreign parts without licence. ^ 1807 Cracbe Village 

II. 61 Who take a licence round their fields to stray. X838 
Thielwall Greece V. 81 The declaration^. . was now in- 
terpreted, .as a license to restore their political unit5\ i86x 
Mill Utilit. v. 66 Others would confine the license of 
disobedience to unjust law's. i 838 M. Morris Clavcrltouse 
vi. no The same license was granted to him for dealing 
with all future criminals of the same class. 

+b. Spec. Leave or permission to depart ; chiefly 
in phrase, io take one's licence ^ to take one’s leave ; 
.also licence and congee. Obs, (Cf. Co^'GEE sb, 2 b 
and Le.wb 2.) 

(£■1450 Lonelich Grail xvi. 67 The king hem jaf license 
Forto gon from his precense.l 1475 Bk. Noblesse 30 Good 
men of armes .. discoragethe them as sone as paiment 
failethe, and takethe theire congie and licence of theire 
prince. 1509 Hawes Past. Picas, v. (Percy Soc.) 24 Of 
her than 1 dyd take my lycence. 1556-8 Phaer yEneid iv. 
Kjb, Fayne wold he flee, and of that contrey sweete his 
licence take, 

2 . A formal, usually a printed or UTitten per- 
mission from a constituted authority to do some- 
thing, £.g. to marry, to print or publish a book, 
to preach, to carry on some trade, etc. ; a permit. 
Also in phrases -fbook of licence (see Book sb. i), 
letter of licence and composition (see qnot. 1809), 
licence of mortmain (see Mortmain)! {to marry^ 
ly licence in opposition to by banns. 

*433 Polls of Parti. IV. 467/1 To praye .. the kynge to 
graunte licence of Exchaunge, under his grete Seal. 1463 
Mann, fy Housek. Exp. (Roxb.) 187 We., charge you to 
sufTyr hym. .to enjoye our sayd lycence wyth outyn any let, 
xsao Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 81 This is she that in 
maner hath destroyed all religyons by the reason of dispen* 
sacyons or lycences. 1549 in Vicarfs Anai. (1888) App, 

III. 1 . 236 [To] rttjuj're yow. . to drawe a booke of Lysaunce 

from his Maiestie, to the Maior and .Auldremen [etc.]. 1552-3 
Inv, Ch. CoodSf Staffs, in Amu Lichfield IV. 46, xl s. peyd 
to the bysshope for his laysance to byrrey. x6xx Bidle 
Transl. Pref. 6 They must first get a Licence in writing 
before they may vse them (the Scriptures]. 16x7 in Grc' 
sort's Spenser III. p. ci, John ffiorio, esquier, and 
Rose Spicer mari^ by licence from Mr. Weston's Office. 
1641 Declar. Both Houses in Rushw. Hist. Coil, in, (1692) 
1 . 515 Captain S. did by venue and authority of Your 
Majesties License, embark at White-Haven. 1649 Thorpe 
Charge at Verk Assizes 20 For a Badgers or Drovers 
License two shillings. 1683 Robin Come. 15 If I [a publican] 
my Licence should observe, .. Both I and mine alas would 
starve. 1724 R. Wodrow Life f. Wodrow (1828) 53 The 
form of his licence [to preach] I insert from the original. 
1748 Anson's Voy. in. x. 410 A licence for the shipping 
of liis stores and provisions. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 495 Would 
you keep your pearls from tramplers, Weigh the licence, 
weigh the bans. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 269 It. .is., 
necessary, for corporations to have a licence of mortmain 
from the crown. 1776 Adam Smith IV. N. i. vi. (18^) I. 52 
He must pay for tne Jicence to gather these fruits. 1797 
Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 406 Licences to dealers 
it) spirits and wine. 1809 R. Langford Introd. Trade xo8 
A Letter of License is .an instrument or writing granted to 
a debtor by his creditors, giving him respite and time for 
paj-ment of his debts. . .When .. they not only grant respite 
and time for p.ayment, but agree to allow an abatement on 
their respective accounts, then this instrument is called 
a Letter of License and Composition. 2833 Ht. Martineau 
Berkeley the Banker \. iy. 92 A fine of^ioo for everj'act of 
issue alter the term of license has expired. x84oMacaulay 
Ets.y Ranke HI. 240 A congregation b formed. A 

license is obtained. A plain brick building, .. is run up, 
and named Ebenexer or Bethel. 2842 L\-nroN Nt. t^Mom. 
1. i, Do you marr>’ by license? No; my intended is not 
of age. x85x Dixon iV. Penn vii. (1872) 61 ‘The Sandy 
Found.alion Shaken ’ was printed without a license from the 
Bishop of London. 2851 R. NnsniTm i 1 /<r;?L xii. (1858) 305 
After receiving ‘licence be preached in the Mis>sion Lecture 
Room. 

b. The document embodying such a permission. 

1598 Yosc Diana 393 'I'he Kings licence being now come. 

26*5 Massinger A’cm Way rv. i, Pray ride to Nottingham, 
get a license. 2683 in Songs Lend. Prentices (Percy Soc.) 
8t, I bade her [an alcwife] on her licence look. x 863 Daily 
Nervs 28 Sent. 3/3 'J'hcre w.as a custom among cab pro- 
prietors of ‘ cliair-marking ' their drivers' licences. 28519 Ray- 
mond Txi'O Men o' MctuHp xv. 349 He'd have no choiix but 
to marry us, when I did come, licence in ban*. 

c. In some Universities, a certificate of com- 
petency in some faculty. 

2737-41 Chambers Cycl.t Licence is also applied to the 
letters, or Ccriificaies, t.akcn out in universities, whether in 
law, pb>-sic, or divinity. X9oo-x9oi Drrh, Univ. Cal. 141 
Fin.al I-lvaminaiion for the Licence in Theology. IHd. 487 
l.iccnce in Sanitary' Science. , , , 

3 . Liberty of action conceded or acknowledged ; 
an instance of this. 


? a 1400 Morie Arih. 457 Thy lycence es lemete in presence 
of lordys. <12605 Montgomerie Misc, Poems xxxvi. 48 
That nou sik Ucience half we none. 2606 Shaks. Ant. <k 
Cl. I. iL 1 12 Taunt my faults With sucli full License, as both 
Truth and Malice Haue power to vlter. 2656 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. V. (1701) 157/1 The true Licence of Disputations. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1812) L vi. 39 Do you so under- 
stand the license you have, Miss? iBxB Jas. Mill Brit. 
India II. iv. ix. 299 English law .. has neither definition 
nor words to. .circumscribe the license of the Judge. 1834 
Mar. Edgeworth Helen xxxviL (1883) 312 The first little 
fib in which Lady Cecilia, as a customary licence of speech, 
indulged herself the moment she awoke this morning. 1850 
Ki.ngsley Alt. Locke xi. (1876) 127, I thanked him again 
for what license he had given me- 2868 E. Edwards Ralegh 
I. xiii. 249 He.. allowed great and public licence to his 
tongue, 287S Browning Aristoph. Apol. 5225 The rooted 
plant aspired to range With the snake’s license. 18S4 
Manch. Exam. 20 Feb. 4/7 Ordinary license of speech has 
seldom been more shamefully exceeded. 

b. Excessive liberty; abuse of freedom; disre- 
gard of law or propriety ; an Instance of this. 

■C245q \x.Delmitatione\. 7 i\\. 18 Okermemies largelicence 
displesik us, but we to ourself wol have no kinge denyed ^at 
we aske. 2602 Shaks. Twcl. N. iii. ii. 48 Taunt him with 
the license of Inke. 1644 Milton yirr/vV (Arh.)35, 1 should 
be condemn’d of introducing licence, while I oppose Licenc- 
ing. 2693 R, L’Estrakce Fables xv. (170S) 20 Under the 
Allegory of the Ass is Insinuated the License of a Buffoon. 
2719 Young Busiris ti. i. Your heart resents some licence 
of my youth, a 2720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. (2753) 
I. 272 They are for licence, not for liberty, 2777 Sheridan 
Sch. Scand, 1. i. The licence of invention some people take 
is monstrous indeed. 2797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. 
VIII, 366 The intolerable licence with which the news- 
papers break .. the rules of decorum. 28x3 Scerr? Rokeby 
I. xvii, Thy license shook his sober dome. 2840 Thirlwall 
GreeceVlW. 3x5 The license which he gave to his troops 
to enrich themselves with the spoil of the country. 1850 
Robertson Senn. Ser. iii. i. (1864) 3 The first license given 
to the tongue is slander. 2867 Emerson Lett. ^ Soc. AimSf 
Prog. Cntt. Wks. (Bohn) III. 226 The freedom of action 
goes to the brink., of license. xB8i Westcott & Hort 
Grk. N. T. Introd. § 13 The mixture has been accompanied 
or preceded by such licence in transcription. 

c. Licentiousness, libertinism. 

27x3 Steele Guardian No. 28 f 3 The cause of much 
license and riop 2823 Scott Peveril xvii. His unlimited 
license . . has disgusted the minds of all sober and thinking 
men. 2842 Trevelyan Life Macaulay (1876) I. ii. 84 The 
reaction from Puritanic rigour into the license of the 
Restoration. 2847 James J. Marston Hull ix, The license 
of everj* kind that then existed in the city no tongue can 
tell nor pen can describe. 2^2 Expositor Miw 3^ These 
implements of license were originally made by Uod. 

4 . Deviation from recognized form or rule, in- 
dulged in by a writer or artist for the sake of effect ; 
an instance of this. Frequent in phrase poetic 
{poetical^ etc.) licence. 

1330 Palscr. 44 Which auclors do rather by a lycence 
poetycall. 165^ J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 49 By the licence of 
this figure we give names to many things which Jack names, 
&C. 2697 Dryden yEneid Ded. ( 0 , I generally join these 
two Licenses together. 2727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v,, 
Liecncct in painting, are the liberties which the painter 
takes In dispensing w-ith the rules of perspective, and the 
other laws of bis art, a 2771 Gray Co't. (1843) 260 As to 
any license in the feet, it is only permitted in the beginning 
of a long verse. 2819 Byron yuan i. exx, This liberty is a 
poetic licence. 2859 Kingsley AHsc. (1B60) I, 227 The 
poem, .allov/s a metrical licence. 2877 L. Tollemache in 
Forin. Rev. Dec. 846 By a prophetic license, perpetual 
means transitory’. 2899 F. T. Bulle.v Log Sea-rvaif 179 
Coleridge’s simile of * A painted ship upon a painted ocean ' 
is only a poet’s licence. 

5 . attrib.xai. Comb., as licence-du/y, -fee, -holder. 


-money, -tax. 

i859_ K. Cornwallis New World I. 137 The infliction of 
the •license fee. .tended very much toexasperate the miners. 
2897 Westm. Gaz. 7 Sept. 3/3 The old *Iicence-hoIders are 
going to the wall, .and the brewers are stepping in. 2692 
Ami. Albany (1850) lax Ordered that the sheriffe have 
a warrant to levy the *lycence money, ipoo Daily Nesvs 
4 June 3/4 The Boers collected licence money from all the 
sliops. 1885 Fop. Set. Monthly XXVI II. 464 (CenL) The 
‘'license-tax, as it is called there (in Wisconsin) applies to 
railroads, insurance, telegraph, and telephone companies, 
1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. II, 11. xUli. 135 Licence taxes 
..are directly levied by.. State officials. 

Iiicensable (lai*sensabT), a. [f. License v. 
+ -ABLE,] f a. That may be dismissed. Obs. b. 
That may be licensed. 

i6xx Cotcr., Congcable^ .. licensable. X64X Dtnvnfall 
Temper. Poets $ (L.), I now have another copy to sell, but 
nobody will buy it, because it is not licensable. x^6 List 
Explosives i 5 Explosives which have passed the tests and 
therefore become licensable. 

Xiiceuse, licence (Iw-sens), v. P'orms: 4-G 
lycence, 5-6 lye-, lyBenBO, (7 lycens), 9 Sc. 
leeshance, 4- licence, 6- license, [f. Licence 
j//., q. Y. for the question of spelling. In sense 2, 
ad, F. licenciery f, licence.'\ 

1 . trans. To give (a person) permission to (do 
something). Now rare. (In early use the per- 
sonal obj. may be interpreted as dative^ and occas. 
.*ip]jears preceded by iol) 

e 2430 Syr Getter. (RoxK) 29B3 If it be your will to licence 
me to tel nn'talc. ^2460 G. Ashby Dicta Philos, xio in 
Poems KF.. E. T. S.) 76 If ye be to any man liccncyng To 
set his fotc \-pon youres arcryng, He wol after set his fote 
vppon your nekke. 2555 Latimer in Foxe A, M. 
(*563) 1366/2 , 1 licsechcyour Lordshyp license me to svitc 
downe. 1S77-87 Holinsiieo^ Chrott. 1 . xjsls The dead 
iwics of both armies are licenced to l>e buried, xeoo 
Okeene Orl. Fur, (1599) D 4 b. King Marsillus licenst ih^ 


depart. 2628 Earl Suffolk in Fortesc. Papers (Camden) 
50 But I pray your Lordship to lycens me truly to acquaint 
you what mesery yt hath produced unto me. a 2639 W 
Whateley Prototypes i. xix. (2640) 212 To license ou^elvcs 
to commit any sinne out of a conceit that it Ls small. 2675 
Decalogue 75 Our friendship with God, .licenceth 
us to come with assurance. 2684 Bunyan Pilgr. v. jo* 
Therefore they M-ere licensed to make bold with any of his 
things. 1863 Kinglake Crimea (1876) 1 . \i\\. 127 Lord 
Stratford was licensed to do no more than send a message 
to an Admiral. 

b. To permit (a thing) to be done; sometimes 
with dat. of the person. Now rare. 

2477 J. Paston in Poston Lett. III. 191 The Pope will 
suffre a thyng to be usyd, but he will nott lycence nor grant 
it to be usyd nor don, and soo I. 2555 Ridley in Foxe A. 
.J- M. (1563) 928/2 At the last I was conlente to take it for 
lycenced, and so began to talk. 2562 T. Norton Ct^Uls 
Inst. I. xiii. (163^ 45 To attempt things not licenced. 1598 
Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. in. ii. {1622)66 Neuer shewing 
themselues more attentiue, nor at any time licencing them* 
selues a more secret speech of the Prince. 2633 J. Dose 
Hist, Septuagint 99 Hee hath licensed us eating the flesh 
of foure-footed beasts. 2861 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I, p 
A patent of Henry 11 , in which he . . licenses the sale of 
Rhenish wine at the same price as French Is sold at. 2869 
Browning Ring Bk. vni. 554 If this were .. Allowed in 
the Spring rawness of our kind, What may be licenced in 
the Autumn dry? Ibid, 712 The divorce allowed by Christ, in 
lieu Of lapidation Moses licenced me. 

'k c. with clause as obj. Obs. 

2398 Trevisa Barilu De P. R. ix. xxvi. (1495) 3^3 b vas 
lycencyd that seruauntes and wymmen anef bestes shold 
reste in the Saturday. 2586 J.^ Hooker Hist. Irel. in 
Holinshed II. 96/2 The governor licenced that it (the corpsl 
should be buried. 


f 2 . [After F. To give leave of depar- 
ture to ; to dismiss, set free from (something) ; to 
send away to (a place). Obs. 

2483 Caxton G. de la TourW} b. The kjmg thenne Ij'cencyd 
them and gaf to them fayr gyftes. 2552 Robinson (r. 
Utopia II. (1895) 143 Beynge then lycensed from the labouie 
of thejT owne occupacyons. <2x586 Sidney Arccuiiayx. 
(1629) 276 Amphialus licenced the gentleman, telling him, 
that by next morning he should have an answer. 1594 
Southwell M. Magd. Funeral Tcares 188 Licence from thee 
that needlesse suspltion. 2598 Barret Theor. Warns i\\ 
i. 103 He .. comming vnto the companies, do licence them 
to their lodgings. ^ 2603 Florio Montaigne XL iii. 210 , 1 tdl 
now departe, and licence the remainder of my soule ^.dcntitr 
congl aux rcstes de luon ame\ 2630 Wadsworth PUgr, 17 
Tuesdayes and Thursdayes . . on the after noones ther are 
licenced to the recreation of the open fields. 263* J. Hay* 
WARD tr. BiondVs Eremena 74 Having then taken instrac* 
tions for the wa)’, .'ind licensed blmselre from the King, he 
set him forwards on his journey, a 2639 Wottom ParaUtl 
in Rcliq. (1651) 17 When he listed he could licence his 
thoughts. 1676 Dryden Aurengz. 1. i. 333 Sir, you were 
pleasM your self to License me. 2824 Scorr Waverltyxl, 
Thus licensed, the chief and Waverley left the presence 
chamber. 


3 . To grant (a person) a licence or authoritative 
permission to hold a certain status or to do 
certain things, e.g. to practise some trade or 
profession, to hold a curacy, to preach, to use 
armorial bearings, to keep a dog, to carry a gun. 
etc. Const.yh/*, /o, and to with inf 

c 2400 Rom. Rose 7692, I am licenced boldely In divinitee 
to rede. cx4So St. Cutkbert (Surtees) 7598 And besognl 
his reuerence pat he walde J>aim lycence In his diocise to 
h. 7 ue place. 1450-2530 Myrr. ourLadyeioz Noncoughte 
in holy chyrche to. .preche openly the worde of god lut >2 
he be specially lycensed therto. 2482 Caxton Reynard 
(Arb.) 62, I am lycensyd in ^the lawes. iSS 5 Eden Dp 
cades 225 Beyng therto lycenced by the kynge of castuf- 
2638 Penit. Cotf. viii. (2657) 277 So licensing them 
were) for Priestly power. 1764 Poor Laws "wr 


folks licensed to beg out of the limits of anyatypr town 
corporate. 2796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 270 Licensing 
didates for the ministry. 2828 Miss Mitford Villagezct. 
III. 178 Judith Kent, widow, * Licenced '—as the legend im* 
ported, ‘ to vend tea, coffee, tobacco, and snuff.' 2830 Oait 
Lrtwrie T. xv. ix, II. 78 Amos Bell., had not been )«• 
.shanced above a week. 2878 Simpson Sch. Shaks. L 33 
The proclamation of July 8, 2557, licensing all English suo* 
jects to fit out ships to molest the French and Scots. 
Durh. Dice. Cal, 225 Curates licensed. 

b. To grant a licence permitting (a house, 
theatre, etc.) to be used for some specified purpose. 

1777 Parsons Let. in 15/4 Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
1. (2896) 232 A petition .. for leave to bring in a bm 
Hcensca theatreat Birmingham. 2868 [see Licensed///. / hr 
2874 [see Licenser]. 2882 AIiss Braddon Mi. Res'alU t 
In which there is . . not even a cottage licensed for the s*"* 
of ale. 

4 . To authorize the publication of (a book), ot 
the acting of (a play). 

2628 Wither Brit. Rememh. Pref. 279 Were my 
As true .as that of holy Johns inditing, Tliey would ■ 
licence it. 1634 Documents agst. Prynne 
Mr. Buckner did lycence 64 pages of the booke. / /jr 
Milton Areop. (Arb.) 39 That no Book. .should be I , 
..unlesse it were approv'd and licenc’t under tnenan‘“ 

2 or 3 glutton Friers. 2667 Poole Dial. leiw. 

Papist 155 Books Licensed by the Approbation .. oj ) . 
Church. 2858 Halliwell Did. Old Plays ' 

was licensed on June 6tli, 2634. 

f b. To vouch for. Obs. rare. ^ . 

2^ R. Burtiiocce 216 A Story Licensed uy 

Person of Quality and of Grc.at worth. 

6 . To allow liberty, free range, or scope to; * 
privilege, tolerate. U/'X. cxc. m///. n- . . 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. iv. § x. 17 Pd«^{« ‘kl'-i) 

rnc.-isure of words for the most part restrained; but m 
Other points cxtrcamely licensed. 2640 Lu. J. Dicbi 
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in Ho. Com. g Nov. 4, I shall, .with your Permission licence 
my Thoughts too, a little. 2704 Steele Lover i. L 9 

Licence my innocent Flames, and give me leave to love 
such charming Sweetness. 

Iiicensed (lai'senst),///. ti, [f. License t;. + 
-ED 1 or Licence sb. + -ed 

1 . To whom or for which a licence has been 
granted; provided with a licence. Now often 

(of a house, etc.) licensed for the sale of alcoholic 
liquor. Licensed victualler : see Victualler. 

263* Sherwood, Licenced, UccnciL _ 264s Milton Colast. 
Wks. (1847) 222 The reasons of your licensed pamphlet are 
good. 2763 Blackstone Comm. I. viii. 325 There are now 
eight hundred licensed coaches, 2817 W. Selivyn Lam 
Nisi Pritis (ed. 4) II. 926 For the purpose of the licensed 
act of trading, .the person licensed was to be considered as 
virtually an adopted subject of this country. 2868 Nat. 
Encycl. 1.414 A constable may at all times enter licensed 
premises. 

2 . To whom or which liberty or free scope is 
allowed ; privileged, recognized, regular, tolerated. 

2593 Donne Sat. iv. 228 He . . lests like a licens’d fool, 
commands the law. 2640 H. JIill Nights Search 123 He 
. . turn’d her out ; now she’s a Hcenst whore. 2742 Popc 
Dime. IV. 587 From Stage to Stage the licens’d Earl may 
run. 2809-20 Coleridge Friend (1865) 32 The e.stablished 
professions were..licensed modes of witchcrafL 28*8 Scott 
F. M. Perth xxiii. Some, doubtless, [retired] to the licensed 
freedoms of some tavern. 2830 Tennyson In Menu cxiii, 
Should licensed boldness gather force. 2839 Geo. Eliot 
A. Bede vi, Imagination U a licensed trespasser. 2879 
Froude Cxsar xv. 229 (jlodius was a licensed libertine. 

Licensee (bisensr)* [h License v. + -ee.] 

One to whom a licence is granted. 

1Z6Z Nat. Eneycl, I. 412 A licensee who obliterates any 
record upon his license is liable to a fine of ^l. 1879 Castlc 
Laxo Rating 82 A lodger within his own apartment is more 
than a mere licensee. 

Licenser (bi*sSns3i). [f. License v. + -ERLj 
One who licenses or gives authoritative permission 
for something; esp. an official whose function it 
is to license the publication of books or papers 
{licenser of ike Lr£ss)f or the performance of plays 
{licenser of plays\ on being satisfied that they con- 
tain nothing contrary to law or to public morals 
or decency. * 

2644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 47 Those books must be per- 
mitted untoucht by the licenccr. 2692 Wood Atlu Oxon. 
II. 233 He was appointed by the Presbyterians a Licenser of 
the Press in London, 2737 Chesterf. SO. on Licensing 
Bill in Hansard Pari. Htst. (1812) X. 334 By good luck he 
was not the licenser, otherwise the kingdom of France had 
never Lad the pleasure.. of seeing that play acted. 2735 
Johnson, Licenser^ a granter of permi^ion ; commonly a 
tool of power. 281a Sir F. Burdett In Examiner at Dec. 
8x6/z Much had been said of the tyranny of having a super- 
visor and licenser of the press. 2833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xix. 1V« 346 Sir Roger Lestrange . . had been licenser 
under the last two Kings. 2874 Bucknill & Tuke Psych. 
Med. (ed. 3) 2 The College of Physicians, whose licensers 
were required to visit the houses which they had licensed, 
2884 W. J, CoURTHopE Addison v. 83 For a long time the 
evanescent character of the newspaper allowed it to escape 
the attention of the licenser. 

Iiicensing (Ui-sensiq), vbJ. sh. [f. License v. 
+ -mo 1,] The action of Lioeiisb z/. in its various 
senses. 

2388 J, Udall Demonstr, Discip. (Arb.) 25 Licencing of 
wandring preachers, is contrary to the word of God. 2762 
Mem. to Ld. Mayor in Entick London (1766) IV, 3^ The 
licencing public-houses by the county magistrates. 2777 
Parsons Let. in is//« Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. i. 
<1896) 232 The inhabitants, .dread the licensing of a theatre 
as an evil which they would wish to prevent. 28*7 in Pictou 
L’Pool Muntc. Rec. (1886) II. 317 Regulations forthe licens- 
ing of Alehouses. 

attrib. 2823 Macaulay Ess.y Milton (1887) 28 With a 
view to the same great object, he attacked the licensing 
system, 2^0 Daily News 5 Dec., Reformatories, and 
licensing hills, and trades unions, and municipal reforms. 

Athettxum^ 18 Sept. 372/1 The multiplicity of univer- 
sities and licensing boards is the greatest evil in British and 
Irish medicine. 

Licensure (bi-sensiuoj). U.S, [f. License v. 
+ -URE.] A licensing ; esp. the granting of a 
licence to preach. 

2846 in Worcester (citing^ Godwin). 2870-4 Anderson 
Missions Amer. Bd. IV. xlii. 411 Seven young men, just 
graduated from the Seminary, were carefully e.xamined for 
licensure. 

tLi’Cent, Sc. obs.rare—^. [Precise for- 
mation uncertain ; cf. the following words.] = Li- 
cence sb. ; in quot. attinb. 

2676 in Rec. Convent. Roy. Burghs (1878) HI. ^4 With- 
out paying any toll or custom as is here called incoming 
convoy, Hcent money and vijeil-gilt money, and last gilt. 

1 * Li' cent, a. Ohs. rare. [? ad. L. licent-em, pr. 
pple. of licere to be permitted : see Licence sb. 
(Bat cf. the note on next word.)] Permitted. 

2606 Day He ofGnls xv. ii. (1881) 79 The eldest day of our 
licent abode at Court, is run out. 
t Licent, v. Sc. Ohs. Only in fa. i. and pa. 
pple. licent. [? f. prec. (But perh. cf. Eng. dial. 
liceiid =. licensed.)'] trans. To license, pennit. 
Also absol. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) 1. 104 The nobillis of 
!Pichtis..war licent to returne hame. 25^ Roll.snd Crt. 
Venus \\\. 362^Thocht sa had bene his wife had bene on 
The Jaw licent. .for to half ane Concubine. 
Licentiate (bise'njit^'t), Forms: 4-5licen- 


ciat, -oyat, 6-7 licenciate, -tiat, 6- licentiate, 
[ad. med.L. licentiatns (see next) used absol. as sb.] 

1 . One who has obtained a licence or authorita- 
tive permission to exercise some function. 

t a. (See quot.) Obs. 

C2386 Chaucer 220 Hetthefrere] hadde power of 
confessioun moore than a Curat, For of his ordre he was 
licenciat. 

b. One who has received a ‘licence’ from a uni- 
versity, college, or the like. In early use sometimes 
^en. = ‘graduate*; morecommonlyj^^r.theholderof 
a particular degree between bachelor and master or 
doctor, still preserved in certain foreign univeisities 
(cf, Sp. licenciatOy F, licenci^) ; the latest use in 
England was in the Cambridge degree of Licen- 
tiate of Medicine {Medicints licentiatus^ abbreviated 
M.L.) which was abolished in 1859. current 
British use, almost exclusively in certain designations 
indicating that the bearer of them has received a 
formal attestation of professional competence or of 
a certain degree of proficiency in some art from 
some collegiate or other examining body : e.g. in 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians (ab- 
breviated L.R.C.P.), Licentiate in Denial Surgoy 
(L.D.S.), Licentiate of the Royal Academy of Music 
(L.R.A.M.), Licentiate of the College of Preceptors 
(L.C.P.). The University of Durham grants the 
.title of Licentiate in Theology (L.Th.) to those who 
pass a certain examination, open both to graduates 
and non-graduates. 

2489 C.KTsxci'a Faytes of A. iii. xix. 210 A scoler llcencyat 
atte Cambrygc in Englande is come to the unyuersyte of 
parys, 2353 Eden Decades 80 In the ll-inde of saynie lohn 
. . Alfonsus Mansus a licenciate [is bysshop]. 2393 A. Copley 
Wits Fits ff Fancies 82 A reuerend Licentiate at law was 
a suter to a fair Gentlewoman. 2604 E. G[ri>istdneI 
D' AcosteCs Hist. Indies w. vii. 223 Whfenas the licentiate 
Polio governed that Province, a 2639 Spottiswood Hist. 
Ch. Scott. (Spottiswoode Soc. 1847) 1- Alexander Barre, 
licenciate in the laws succeeded .. and died .. 1397. 2669 
WooDHEAD Si. Teresa 11. xxxv. 240 The next day comes 
the Priest with the Licentiate. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxoiu I. 
34S He was made a Licentiat of Divinity. 2726 Avuffe 
Parergon 54 The Degree of a Licentiate or Master in this 
Faculty. X7a7-4x Chambers CycL s.v., Most of the ofBcers of 
judic.ature m Spain are known by no other name than that 
of licentiates. Licentiate among us, is usually understood 
of a physician, who has a licence to practice. *77^81 
Johnson L. P.y Garths The College of Physicians, in July, 
1687, published an edict, requiring all the fellows, candi- 
dates, and licentiates, to give gratuitous advice to the 
neighbouring poor. 2789 Gibbon Autobhg. (1854) 29, I 
should applaud the institution, if the degrees of bachelor or 
licentiate were bestowed as the reward of manly and sue- 
cessful study, 2805 Med. fnil. XIV. 550 A member or 
licentiate of the College of Physicians. 28*6 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. n. 188 As fatal os any prescription of licentiate 
or quack. 2850 Prescott Pent II. 304 The licentiate, thus 
commissioned .. embarked at Seville. 2857 Livingstone 
Trav, Introd. 7, I was admitted a Licentiate of Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons,^ 2901 WhitaiePs Almanac^ 268 
Royal Academy of Music. There are.. 2,361 Licentiates 
tL.R.A.M.). College of Preceptors. Teachers. .are 

granted diplomas of F.C.P., L.C.P. and A.C.P. 

C. In the Presbyterian and some other churclxes : 
One who holds a licence to preach but as yet has 
no appointment; a probationer. 

2854 H. Miller Sch. Schm. ii. (i860) 16 Four of the 
Presbytery . . repaired to the parish churdi to conduct the 
settlement of the obnoxious Licentiate. 2866 Carlyle 
Remin.l. it3 Irving’s preachings as a licentiate (or proba- 
tionerwaiting for fi.xed appointment) were always interesting. 

2 . notut'Use. One who claims or uses licence; 
one who is not precise in the observance of rules. 

1603 Camden Rem.y Anagrams (1657) 168 The licentiats 
somewhat licentiously, lest they should prejudice poetiimU 
liberty, will pardon themselves for doubling or rejecting 
a letter, if the sence fall aptly. 

Hence Iiicemtiateship, the dignity or condition 
of a licentiate. 

2881 Macm. Mag. XLIV, zo2ft Then he . . proceeded^ to 
pass the more difficult examination for the ‘licenliate-ship’ 
in his special subject. 

1 * Lice’2ltiate,/tz. ///«?. (and <!•). Obs. Forms: 
4, 5 licenciat, -cyat, 6 liscenciat, 6-7 licenciate, 
•tiat, 6- licentiate, [ad. licentidt-uSy pa. 

pple. of licentidrex see Licentiate vl\ 

1 . Sc. Used as pa. pple. of Licentiate v. ; 
equivalent to the later Hcentialed. a. Allowed, 
permitted, b. Licensed (to preach). 

a. c 2300 Bk. Precedence in Q. Elis. Acad. (1869) loi .All 
thingis^be takm treuly as thai attest, ay liscenciat^ and 
lovit with al ledts. 1565 Calfhill Treat, Crosse ii. 53 
Louain hath licenciate you, to make what lies ye lu'^t 
2382-8 Hist, fames^ VI (1804) 283 llie nobillmen . . are for 
the maist part licentiat to liue a libertine life in thair youth. 
2639 Drumm. of Hawth. Mem. State Wks. (17x1) 133 
Certain verses .. being afterwards licentiate to be read, . . 
they were forgotten. rtx6sxCALDERWOoo//if/. Kirk (1843) 
II. 2 The bands of Scotish^men of warre sail be brokin, 
and the men of warre licentiat to depart. 

* b. a 26^ Hammond in Colefs Serm. Cenf. ft Ref. (i66t) 

29 Those that are.. to be licentiate for pnblick preachers. 
26y6 W. Row Cantn. BlaiPs Autebiog. xii. {1848; 530 Some 
ministers were licentiate by the Council. 

2 . adj. Freed from rules; assuming licence, un- 
restrained, licentious# 

- *S93 Nashe Christ's T. (2613) 263 The world would 


count me the most licentiat loose straier \'nder heauen, if 
[etc.]. 2397 Bi*. Hall Sal. i. ix, Our epigrammatarians 

old and late. Were wont be blamed for too licentiate. 2602 
T. Campion Art Eng. Poetrie 41 Neither let any man 
cavill at this licentiate ahbreuiating of sillables. 2656 S. H. 
Golden Laxu 39 All these miseries . . your licentiate libferiy, 
your freedom hath brought us to. 

Hence fZiice'ntiateness. 

2656 S. H. Golden Laxv 21 Licentlaleness is not a liberty. 

Licentiate (laise-njis't), -o. Also 6-S -iat. 
[f. med.L. licentiat-, ppl. stem of Hcentiare, f. //- 
cenlia LIOE^•CE.J 

1 . trans. To give liberty to; to allow, permit 
(something) to (a person) ; to allow (a person) to 
(do something) or that (etc.). ? Obs. 

2360 Rolland Crt. Venus iii. 138, 1 50W protest, 50 wald 
me licenciat .. That I may [etc.]. 2637 Gillespie Eng. 
Pop. Cerem, ii. iv, 22 Faithfull men . . have neither a doore 
of enterance, nor a doore of utterance licentiated to them. 
2650 Durye yust Reprop. 2i Tliey rashly licentiat them- 
selves unto many things. 2660 N. Incelo BenthoUo 4- 
Urania I. (16S2) 84 Their Chief Office is to licentiate Hypo- 
crisie. ^1693 Hrquhart's Rabelais lU. xiii. 101 The Nurses 
, . are licentiated to recreate their Fancies. 2706 Maule 
Hist. Piets in Misc. Scot. I. 28 The Scots wallingly licenciat 
them that habitation, a 2722 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 
i72i_ 111.47 ’Tis Jesus Will that Angel to ordain, Thel’yrant 
to licentiate or restrain. 2792-2823 D’Israeli Cur. Lit. 
(1866) 293/1 They were licentiated to go a begging, 
fb. To give a licence to; to license. Ohs. 

2632 Lithcow Trav. viix. 367 They openly Lycentiat three 
thousand common Stewes. 

f 2 . To grant (a person) a licence or faculty, 
e.g. to practise medicine. Obs. 

1630 H. Brooke Conserv. Health To Rdr. A iij. Bred up 
in.. that Faculty and licentiated in the practise therofT. 

3 . nonce-use. [Aiiev ^.liceticieroxlt.liceniiare.'] 
To discharge (a servant). 

2820 Bvros in Eng. Stud. XXV. 149 You may give 
up the house immediately, and licentiate the Servitors. 
Hence Lice'ntiating vbl. sb. 

2676 W. Row Contn. Blairs Autebiog. xii. (1848) 528 He 
spoke against the way of licentiating. 1694 L’Estrasce 
Fables xxxviii. (2714) 48 The Licentiating of anything that 
is Course and Vulgar. 

Licentiation (lai-senji^-jan). [f. Licentiate 
V.-. see-ATiON.] The action of licensing; now only, 
the granting of a licence, e.g. to a medical prac- 
titioner. 

2643 J. Freeman .Tfr;;?. 35 There is a tacite licentiation 
or permission of errour. 2880 E. Robertso.n in Encycl. 
Brit. XI. 29/2 The system of medical licentiation is year 
by year becoming more stringent and more centralized. 

LiceixtiOTls (Isiscnjas), a. Also 5-6 licen- 
cious. [ad. med.L. licentiosusy f. licenfia Licence : 
see -ous. Cf. OF. licentieux (F. lictncieux)i\ 
Characterized by licence or excessive assumption 
of liberty. 

1 . Disregarding commonly accepted rules, de- 
viating freely from correctness, esp. in matters of 
grammar or literary style ; overstepping customary 


limits. 

2389 PuTTENHAM En^, Pocsic 11. vui. (Arb.) 95 Our maker 
must not be too licentious in his concords. 1397 Hookcr 
Eccl, Pol. V. lix. § 2 This licentious and deluding arte, 
which changeth the meaning of words. 2667 Denham 
Direct. Paint, xv. xiii. 4 Poets and Painters are Licentious 
Youths. 2680 Roscommon Horace's Art Pjet. 82 The 
Tyber (whose licentious Waves, So often overflou'’d the 
neighbouring Fields), Now runs a smooth and inoflensive 
course, a 1702 Sedley Venus #4</.Wks. 2722 II. 315 If, 
Alas J thy too licentious Mind Is still to vig’rous Sylvan 
Sports inclined. 2751 Johnson Rambler No. 86 f 12 ITie 
rest are more or less licentious with respect to the accent. 
2785 T. BaLCUY Disc, 274 It is hard to say whether there be 
greateriticonvenience in too literal or too iicentrousan inter- 
pretation of Scripture. 2837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit, I. r. i. 
§34. 30 Verse, .somewhat licentious in number of syllables. 
2830 Gladstone Glean. V. cxliv. 256 To speak of a treaty 
as subsisting between the State, .and the Church.. appears 
a licentious use of terms. 2882 Westcott & Hort Gk. N. T. 
Introd. § x86 Licentious as distinguished from inaccurate 
transcription. 

2 . Unrestrained by law, decorum, or morality; 
lawless, lax, immoial. Now rare on account of 
the prevalence of the specific use 3. 

*535 ^ct 27 Hen. /'•’///’, c. 19 Vpon trust of sainctuaries 
and the licencious liberties that heretofore haue b€n..vsed 
in the same, c 2355 Harpsfield Divorce lien. VIII (Cam- 
den) 272 ^Vhat should I speak of the licentious liberty 
that divers princes have usurped. 2607 Shaks. Tinion 
V. iv. 4 You naue.. fill’d the time With all Licentious nwft* 
sure, making your willes The scope of lustice. _ 2683 Bnt. 
Spec. 6t Rights and Priviledg^, which licentious people 
make their pretence of contesting with their boverargns- 
2687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar VIV.S. *73® L 79 i here s 
no stopping your licentious longu^ 2723 Pore I/ta 
262 But chief he gloried with licentious style. To *a» 
great. X733 Neae HM. Parti, u. r6i^Tiie 
printing of Popish 
Bill in Hansard 


iish boolis. 1737 CnESTERF. A-/. <•« 

..... ... ........rd Pori Hist. (181=) ^ 33S 

where they (Courtiers] cun meet with ^ y ^ 

a StaCC. XT®? .*• T*-- 


r making 


free though not a licentious stage. *7®7 . • # 

Hhl Mass. II. ii. 147 .The licent, ous p, 

depredations upon foreign nations, _ 17M Oma . eclioed 
xxVii. (1875) 441/1 Aloud ,Bo3 .I/cn’. 

through the camps and P'T^°"),,S{,ureilIiisiorisorallcen- 

rx»/.IX.477Ledastraybytheprematnrem^ . 

nous fancy, of our neivspapets. 1859 j. 

lying and licentious character ^ Anti- 

etl.>™ix= Pat/, X. ifc l‘.l“'l)."t,ruFcm 
nomian to hang his licentious crotc. F 
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LICHEN-. 


LICENTlOHSliY. 

ahzol. IS9S Daniel Civ. Wars v. Ixxvl, In the Licentious 
yet it bred Despite. 

3 . Disregarding the restraints of chastity ; liber- 
.tine, lascivious, lewd. In modem usage the pre- 
vailing sense. • • • 

I5S5 Eden Decades (Arb.) 53 Dissolute lyuynge, licen- 
tious talke, &: such other viciovts behauours. 1590 SuAi^. 
Cent. Err. ii. L 133 How deerely would it touch thee to the 
quicke, Shouldst thou but heare I were licencious? 1602 
Warner Alb. Eng. xn. Ixxv. 313 The pompious Prelacie of 
Rome, and Hues lyccntious thear, 1682 Burnet Rtghis 
princes -v. 177 'I’his licentious Prince was, by reason of those 
scandals of his Life, less able or willing to grapple "’nh the 
Ecclesiastical Power. *769 Robertson Chas. K, vii. ks. 
1S13 III. 54 Whose licentious morals .all good men de- 
tested. 1S35 LyttoN Rienzi 1. iv, Seeking occasion for a 
licentious gallantry among the cowering citizens. 1840 
Dickens Barn. Rudge xvi, A spectre at their licentious 
feasts. 1864 D. G. Mitchell Sez'. Ster. 226 He indulged 
freely in the licentious intrigues of Venice. 

absol. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Anter. HI. 148 The 
pleasures of the licentious are chiefly supplied from that 
class. 

1 4 . quasi-fl;/y. With licence or liberty ; freel}’. 

CX42S Found. R!. Bartholoniezo's More licenc>’Ous we 
may passe yn-to othir. 

licentiously (laisemJbsU), adv, [f. prec. + 
-LY -.] In a licentious manner. 

1 . ‘Without regard to limit or rule ; loosely. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. Pref., If they will haue 
the boundes of the same Fathers.. to be stedfastly kept: 
why doo they.. so licentiously passe them? 1377 ir. Z»h/. 
lingers Decades (1592) 3B0 The Naiarites . . had hereto- 
fore liued too lycenciously. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 
II. tv. (.\rb.) 89 Our auncient rymers . . vsed these Cesures 
either verj^ seldome . . or else very’ licentiously. 1625 K. 
Long tr. Barclay's Argents 11. i. 67 Lycogenes uttered this 
sparingly . . but his fellowes did more hcenciously pre.sse 
the King’s dishonour. 175* Earl Orrery Remarks Svui/t 
(1752) 177 When I am writing to you .. I .. wander licen- 
tiously out of my sphere. 2804 Ann. Rev. II. 19/2 No 

? oem was ever so licentiously translated as the Engli.sh 
.usiad. 1894 IFes/nt. Gas. 3 Jan. 1/2 Di’^cussion .. would : 
otherwise have been licentiously prolonged. ^ , 

2 . Without regard to law, decorum, or morality; ^ 
lawlessly, outrageously. Now rare. 

xs8x Savile Tan'tu/ Hist. iv. x, (1612) 153 Licentiously 
.to commit all enormities. 1643 Prynne Sov. Penver Pari, 
App. 58 That no man should aspire to the Crowne licen- 
tiously. 1652 Needham Xx. Selden's ATare Cl. i^'lihsx every 
one might do therein licentiously, all that which it pieaseih 
him. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. ii. 6x Let them act as licen- 
tiously as they will, 1781 S. Peters Hist. Connecticut 12 
Without shewing their right to the spot : they licentiously 
chose it. 

3. Lasciviously, lewdly. 

X56X T. Norton Calvin's Inst. i. 26 b, I speake not . . 
how licentiously painters and caruers haue in this point 
shewed their wantonnesse. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. 
XXX. 7 They licentiously folow their owue lusts. t66s 
Brathwait Comment, Two Tales (1901) 36 It is not good 
to touch a woman. To which she answers ; not inordi- 
nately or licentiously. 2882-3 Schatf Encycl. Reli^. Eneycl, 

I. 150/2 The Phoenician and Syrian female divinities were 
worshipped licentiously. 

Licentiousness (laise-n/asnes). [f. as prec. 

+ -NESS.] The quality of being licentious. 

1 . Assumption of undue freedom; disregard of 
rule or correctness ; laxity, looseness. 

1568 H. B. tr. P. Martyr's Rom. 441 b, Neither let him 
with overmuche Hccntiousnes vse what meates he Just. 
x6i 2 tr. Benvenuto's Passenger i. ii. § 92. 165 It is too great 
licenliousnesse for a servant to goe out without leaue. 2650 
K. StaI'Ylton Strada's Low C, IFarres 1. 15 They some- 
times come nearer lo^ Hcentiousne&i, then liberty. 1684 tr. 
Bonet's Merc. Commit, .xvin. 610 Nor can this new Licen- 
tiousness of Bleeding be any way defended. 1778 Bp. 
Lowth Transl, Isaiah Prcl. Dis.sert. (ed. 12)45 The differ- 
ence, .is not to be imputed lo ihe licentiousness of the trans- 
lator. x788H.^yAL^oLEZ<’//, iv. 127 Corneille, Racine, Pope, 
exploded the licentiousness that reigned before them. 18x7 
Uentham Pari. Ref, Catech. (18x8) 76 The inconsistency 
between the liceniiousne.sson this point in this situation, .and 
the comp.arativc strictness in other public situations. 2883 
IJuRcoN Revision Realised 31 Nothing else but depravations 
of the text, the result of inattention or licentiousness. 

2 . Disregnid of law, morality, or propriety; out- 
xageous conduct. Now rare, 

2553 Eden Treat. Nttoe Ind. (Arb.) 31 By which ihejT 
licentiousnes, the people of the Il.md bsyiigprouokcd. 1652 
Neeok.am Xt.Selden's Atare Cl. 24 Such licentiousness or 
Anarchic is abhorred both of God and nature. 2702 Swift 
Contests Alobles «5- Comntons Wks. 1755 1 1 , i. 38 The custom 
of accusing the nobles to the people. .having been alwaj's 
Jooked upon. .as an elTcct of licentiousness. 2796 Mouse 
Amer. Geog. 1 . 325 niat licentiousness and anarchy which 
always follow a relaxation of the moral principles. 2825 
Mackintosh France in 18x5 Wks. 1846 III. 187 The licen- 
liou^ncss with which they had exercised their saturnalian 
privileges, a 1852 Webster \Fks. (1877) H. 392 ’ITiat au* 
iborited licentiousness that trcsiKiNScs on right. 

3 . Lasciviousnes't, Icwdncp. 

1586 W. Webuf. Eng, p0etrie(k\\i.) 83 The licencious- 
ncssc of ibcyr songes . . is Imrtfull to discipline and good 
manners. 0x631 Dossr. in .Jf/fc/. (x54o) 24 Though thou 
iiauc no farther ta-sic of licentiousness in thy middle age. 
2631 Gouge Gods Amr.vs ni. xxviti. 233 Gods wrath 
ag.Tinst .. prophanenevse, Icwdnesse, and liccntiousnesse. 
2727 Swirr Let, Eng. Tongue 1755 H. 1. 2B7 That 
licentiousness which entered with the restoration. 2763 
T ijrown Poetry ff Mus. xu xpt Poem.. was now dccl.srcd 
10 l>e the Bawd of Licentiousness. 1838 Dickens AVr/r, 
A /Vi-, xix, The licentiousness and brutahtv of so old a hand 
as you. 1856 Feoupe Hist. Eng. (18581 1 . iit. 204 Among 
the clergy properly so called. .the prevailing offence was 


not crime, but licentiousness. 2873 Svmonds Grk. Poets 
viii. 244 Aristophanes accepts licentiousness as a fact which 
needs no apology. 

^ich. (iitj)- JBid in Coml), Forms : 

a. 1-2 Ho, 4-5 liche, lyche, 6 lytohe, 7, 9 Utcli, 
3-7, 9 Hch, lych. ; in comb. 5 lege-, 6-9 leech-, 9 
ieach- (see also Lich-gate, Licu-owl), PL i lie, 
3,5liche3. ) 3 . 2-5Hk(e, (4lijk), 7, 9like,lyke. 
PI, 9 likes. [OE. Uc str. newt. = OFris. Uk^ OS. 
Ik (LG. liche., like. Da. lijk\ OHG. lih newt, and 
fern. (MHG. Ikh fern., also weak liche, _ G. leiche 
dead body), ON. ///* (Sw- lik. Da. lig\ Goth, leik 
•— OTent. *likd^ newt. Comparison with the cog- 
nate words (see Liche, Like a.. Like vi) suggests 
that the original sense was prob. 'form, shape *. 

The OE. lie became by normal development licli{e in the 
south and like in the north; hence the diversity of forms 
above. Cf. diichi dike.\ 

1 . ssBody. a. The living body. Also the trunk, 
as opposed to the limbs. 

Beowulf Tgb ke 5edaslde..anraSuhwylces lif wi 5 lice, 

rt 900 Cynewulf Cns/ 1326 l>endan bu somod Uc & sawle 
lif^an mote. €2205 Lay. 17694 For an his bare liche he 
weorede ane bume. <2x225 Juliana 16 He licC. .beten hire 
swa lu 9 ere \yAt hire leofliche lich liSeri al oblode. a isys 
Prov. jElfred 471 in O.E. Alisc. 131 So deU l>e salit on fles, 
suket buru is licbe. cxyya Beket 259 The here he dude 
next his lichehis fleisclies maister to beo. Alisaun- 

der 195 Liliwhite was hur Uche. 2362 Langl. P. PI. A. xi. 
2 Awyf.. l>at lene was of lich andof louh chere. <21400-50 
Alexander scygt pelitillaikcofhis like lathely l>at baispyse. 
Ibid. 141 He..him..clethis Allhislichein lyn clape. 
b. A dead body ; a corpse. 

Beowulf 2127 Hio J»aBt Uc retbair feondes fa: 5 mum 
under firsenstream. c8^3 K. .^lfreo Oros. 1. i. § 23 
Ealle hu hwile l>e Uc bi 3 inne, J>®r sceal beon j^e- 
drync & ple^a. 12^ O. E. Citron, an. 2135 (Laud MS.) 
ha namen his sune & his frend & brohten his Uc to 
Engle lande. c 2205 Lay. 3862 Heo nomen Morganus liche 
& Uide hit on vrlieu, c 1250 Gen. Ex, 2447 Egiple folc. . 
first .ix. nijt (Se Uches beSen* atyso Cursor Al. 39785 Til- 
ward Jiatlike he turnd his face. ?<2 1300 AV Pattts Hell 78 
in O. E. Misc. 149 A water, -hut.. slynkel> so for holde lych. 
c 2440 P.romp. Parv, 302/2 Lyche, dede bodjL c 2470 H enrv 
IF/illace It. 332 Qulia aw this Uk he bad hir nocht deny. 
x8o6 Sir Otufxn Jamieson Ballads 1 . 222 Ihree likes were 
ta'en frae the castle away. 1895 Baring-Gould in Atinster 
Alag. 239 ‘ Thomas maketh a beautiful lych, that her do.’ 

2 . Comb.i tHcb-beU, ?a hand-bell rung before 
a corpse; t Hcb-fowl = Lich-owl ; f Uch-holm,a 
shrub of some kind ; Hch-house [cL’Du.ltykefthuis'} , 
a dead-house, a mortuar}' ; f lich-lay, a rate levied 
to provide a church-yard (cf. Lay sb .7 4) ; lich- 
ps.th *^lich‘ivaf; flich-rest, a place for a corpse 
to rest, a burial-place ; t lich-song, ? singing at a 
lyke-wake ; lich-stone, a stone to place tiie coffin 
on at the lich-gate ; f lich-wal, -wale, a plant (see 
quots.); flich-way, a path along which a corpse 
has been carried to burial (this in some districts 
being supposed to establish a right of way) ; flich- 
wort, a plant (see quots.). Also Lich-Gate, 
Lich-owl, Lyke-wake. 

2422 in \yarner Hist. Abb. Glaston. (1826) App. 99, j pro- 
cessional, j old gradual, iij new *Iychebells. 2449 Vatton 
C/iurchxv. Ace, (Som. Rec. Soc.) 90 For a lege bell and 
the mertdyng of another ij*. .ij-*, 2552 in W. Money Ch. 

Goods Berksh. (2879) 19 Two lytchebclles of bell melalle. 
26x2 CoTGR., EJfraye, a Scricheowle, or *Lychefowle. 2614 
Sco. Fenus (1876) 30 These goblins, Hch-fouls, Owls, and 
night-crows to At murtliers raile. <z 2387 Sinon. Bartkol. 
(Anecd, Oxon.) 13 Bruscus, frutex est *iicheholm. c xzoo 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 169 Alswo oftc swo prest singeS his 
bede at *lich huse he (etc.]. 1559 Extracts Abcrd. Reg. 

(1844) I- 324. Ane tenement of kind within the yard and 
lichowss thairof [se. of the parish church]. 2850 Ecclesi- 
ologist X. 339 We .. propose .. with some degree of con- 
fidence,— Lich-House. 1898 Pall Alall Alag. Mar. 430/2 
He had it [the corpse] brought up and laid in his lych- 
house. 2753 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rce. 12B86) II. 270 To 
purchase a church >’ard on a *Lych Ley for St. Thomas’s 
Church. 2862 Church Builder Pc^x. 48 That path up which 
you came . . used formally to be called the ’’Lich-path be- 
cause all the funerals came along that path, cxooo St. 
Mildreds in Sax. Leechd. HI. 430 Heo oa hyre *Jicreste 
geceas on elis byri^. CIZ05 Lav. 27225 .\nd swa |>u hit 
scalt Icden to |^rc Uch-raste. 2558 Yatton Church-w. Acc. 
(Som. Rec. Soc.) 170 Of Wyllam Worihe for the lyche-reste 
of lone his wyf vi*. viiH. ^1675 in Rec, Presbyt. Inver- 
ness 4- Dingtvnll (Sc. Hist. Soc.) 121 note. Discharging, .all 
..•Lyksongs, fidling and dancing. 2B62 Atheturum 30 Aug. 
279 (In North Devon] Passing through the lich-gate, the 
corpse is placed upon the ^lich-stouc. c 2450 Alphita 
(Anecd. Oxon.) 72/2 Granum diureticum, anglice *lichewai 
1597 GK^Rm: Herbal 11. clxx.\. 487 In English Gromell: 
of some Pcarle pbnt, and of others Lichwale. 2863 Prior 
Plani-n., Lichwale, ..x\\^ gromwell, Lit/wspermum oM- 
einale, L. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed 111 . 303/2 Ad- 
uertised of .. a •leech ivaic to be made ouer his land, with- 
out his leaue or coasent. 2787 in Grose Prot\ Gloss, 
Leech-way, the path in which the dead are carried to be 
buried. Exm. cs^so Alphita [Awed. Oxon.) 51^ Ebulus 
uel Ebula gall, eblc angk wdle-uort uel •licheuarl. ? <x skoq 
AIS. Bodl. 536 in Sa.v. Leeehd. III. 336/x Peritoria .i. peri- 
tor>' or lychewort. 1597 Gkrardc Herbal App., Lichwort 
IS Pcllitorie of ihc wall 2880 Britten ic Holland 
ft., Lichwort, Parictaria officinalis, L. 

Hence f lil'ohlcss <7, Ohs., without a dead body- 
**50 Oen. 4 Ex. 3164 Do w.as non biging of al ceime 
lich.les, so mam;c dead Jior kiptc. 

Inch, obs. form of Like; Lttcii dial,^ bundle. 

1 3 Ciicham, Ohu Forms : i-2 Hchama, -homa, 


2 licama, 2-4 licome, lic(c)-, lich-, lick-, lik- 
ham(e, likame, 4-5 lyc-,lygh-, lykam(e, $-6 Sc. 
lec-, lekame, (5 licaym), ?7 {ballad corfiipthn) 
lingcan. [OE. lichatna, -hotna - OFris. licema 
Uchama, ifkvia, OS. likhamo (MDu. lichame, Dil 
lichaavi), OHG. lihhamo, lihmo (MHG. lichamc^ 
lichatn'), ON. likame, more commonly in str. fonn 
likam~r (Sw. lekam. Da. legeme')\—iSlt\\\.. 1)^0 
*liko'ha 7 iion- wk. masc., f. '^liko- Lich, body + 
*havton-, OE. hama shape, covering, gannect. 
(OHG. had also a syntactical combination of the 
same meaning, lihJiinamo, Vihhin-hanio, from the 
genitive of a wk. sb. //////dj = Liche; hence MHG. 
lichnain{e, mod.G. leichttam.) 

It has been suggested that the word was originally poetical, 
describing the body as the ‘fleshly garment’ of the soul. 
Cf. OE.f'Aerhama Featherham.] 

The body ; the living body ; also, the body as the 
seat of desire and appetite. 

c 888 K. iELFRtp Boeth, xxxiv. § 9 Se lichoma biS lichoma 
J>a hwile be he his Hmii ealle hafS. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Malt, 
vi. 22 Dines liebaman leohtfael is Sin eage. <z 2x75 Cott. Hoir. 
229 Drihten..astahto heofene. .inidban ilce licama bebe on- 
browode. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 47 J>a bi-com his licome .'ivi 3 e 
feble. a 2250 Owl d- A'ight. 1052 An lerdest hi to don .shome 
An un-rijt of hire licome. <r 2300 635 Bath war 

naked bur Hcam, Bot bur for thoght bum ben na scham. 
Ibid, 22324 Wit-vten last al his licam [Edin. AIS. liccamc}. 
2393 Lasgl. P. pi. C. I. 32 For no lykerouse lyflode hurc 
lykame to plese. ? a 1400 Alorte Artk. 3282 His lire and 
his lyghame lamede fuUe sore. 1426 Audelay Poems 17 
To sle the lust of bore iycam, and bore lykyng. ^1440 
York Alyst, v. 210 A ! Eue, bou art to blame .. me shamM 
with my lyghame. c 2450 Holland Ilotulat geo He lukit 
to his lykame that lemyt so licht. a 2510 Douglas A', Hart 
I. II In alibis lusty lecam nocht ane spot, aiy^i K.Henry 
V. in Child Ballads 1 . 259 He’s thrown to her his gay mantle 
Says * Lady, hap your lingcan 
b. A dead body ; a corpse. 

<22225 Ancr. R, 106 per leien ofte licomes iroted buutti 
eor 5 e. <2x300 Cursor Al. 12295 Dun o bis loft he )'od, Til 
he com bar but licam lai. Ibid. 24599 Quen his licam in 
Stan was laid, Allas J alias ! ful oft was said. irx47o Hlxrv 
iFallace vii. 281 With a claith I couerit his licaym. 
t Iii'Cliaiiily, a. Ohs. [OE. Ikhamlic’. see 
Lichau and -iy Cf. Du. Ikhamelijk, Icel. likam- 
ligri] Bodily; of the nature of the body; of or 
pertaining to the body, carnal. 

c888 K./ElfredAV^/A. xi. §2 Hi wilnodon3a5.slichonilic|n 
deaSes. .wiSb^m ecan life, c 2000 Ags. Gosp, Lukeiii.sxSe 
hale^a gast astah lichamlicre ansyne, c iiy^ Lamb. Mom. 
97 Hi^neren aferede of nane Hcamliche pinun^e. ixjMS 
Leg. Knth. 42 Wi 3 stronge tintreohen and licomliche omen. 
<T 2225 Ancr, R, 4 pe o6er riwle. .riwlcS he licome & licom- 
liche deden. ^2230 Mali MeiH. 3 Fleschliche |johles pit 
leadeS be & drahen .. to licomliche lusies. rx*7S Pesuen 
our Lord 51 in O. £. Misc. 38 Mvchcl volk hym vuUde .* 
Summe for beon yuedde of lykamlyche vode. 

tLi'chamly, Obs. [OE. ! s'® 
Licham and -ly s'.] Bodily ( = Bodily adv. i and 
2) ; in a bodily manner or form ; in the flesh. 

rgoo tr. Bardn's Hist. m. xiii. [xv,] (2890) 200 peah (e ne 
lichomlice ba;r tBfweard wa.Te. c 2x75 Lamb.Hont, 89 
moten halden moy.ses e licamliche. <2 22*S^/^«^»'- 4 ° 
Jif me . . stien nu heortliche, & hwon ich deie goslhcnc, a 
domesdeie al licomliche, into 3 e blisse of heouene. a 1x40 
Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 185 Ase bu licomliche iwend iwcnd 
me fro^m the worlde. 

t Liche. Obs. Also 3 like, 4-5 lyke. [OE 
[^vian-, ssvin-yica = Goth. {tnaii-)Uika, OHG. 
{man-yic/ta; cogn. w. Lich.] Form, figure, guise- 
c 2x75 Lamb. Horn. 29 Al .swa eSa bu mihtest .. smiten of 
bin a^en heaueS, and gan eft to bin a^ene liclie. f ”®® 
Trin, Coll. Horn. 50 pe deuel com on nedilre liche to acam. 
CX200 Ormin 5813 An der off ba fowwre der Wass inn an 
xnanness like. <i 2225 Ancr. R. 224 pe bet i-s com to in one 
wilderne.vse in one wummone liche. 2387 Trevis.^^^AC"^^^ 
(Rolls) II. 283 perfore sche [Semiramis] desgised Mr m 
be chiUles Uche. Ibid. V. 239 pe devcJ appered to pe 
..in Moyses his liche. 2390 Gowkr Conf. I. 143 Jtt s^tede oi 
man a besies lyke He syh. C2470 Golagros fy Gaiv. 053 
Thai lufly ledis in lyke, tnai layid on in .me ling. 

Liche, obs. form of Leech, Like. 

Lichee, vari.mt of Litchi. 

Lichen (Ioi*ken), sh, [a. L. lichen, ad. Gr. 
AcixJjf in all the senses below. Cf. F- ikhen, Sj). 
liquen. It. lichene. 

Not in Johnson. The pronunciation (ll'lfen) is S*'®? 
Smart without alternative, .and most of the later Diets, 
allow it a second place ; but it is now rare in ediiratcd usM 
*1* 1 , s= Liveuwout ; the lichens and .livenvoris 
having formerly been included in the same group* 
260X Holland /V/V y* II. 245 Another kind of 
Liuerwort there is, cleaning wliolly fast vpon rockes a 
stones in manner of mos,*?. 2753 Chambers Cycl. 
Lichen, liverwort in botany, the name of a ccnu'i of , 
1759 Stillincfl. Gedneds i/r<*Ci<r/W/F Mi5C.Tr3Cts[i7o2- 
180 The vertues of the llchencs or liverivoris upon aninw- 
bodies.. are not inconsiderable. 

2 . One of a class of cellular cryplogamic plains, 
often of a green, grey, or yellow tint, which grou 
on the surface of rocks, trees, etc. Also colUcL 
According to the modern ibcor>\ now generally 
the lichen is a fungus parasitic upon an algal* whose to 
is somewhat modilled by the influence of the p-sr.-isitc. 

fi6ox Holland Pliny II, 169 As well in this wild a 
in pkinted Plum trees of the hortj'ard, there is to^ .J"* 
a certain skinny gum, in Greek called Lichen, which liata 
wondcrfull operaiion tn cure the rhagadlcs or chapM * 7 '> 
Delacoste tr, Boerhaave’s Aphorisms 313 The famou 
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earthy ash*colour'd moss call’d Lichen. 1789 E. Darwin 
Bot. Card. ir. (1791) 20 Where frowning Snowden bends his 
dizzy brow. .Retiring lichen climbs the topmost stone. 1796 
Coleridge To Yng. Friend on Domestic, with Author ^ 
Where .. coloured lichens with slow oosing weep. 1830 
Lindley Nat. Sjist. Bot. 525 Lichens are distinguished by 
their want of a distinct axis of growth. 1856 Stanley Sinai 
.V jpai. viii. (1858) 320 Aged trees covered with lichen, as if 
the relics of a primeval forest long since cleared away. 
2887 Alcie Guide to Forres 66 The coral-like gray lichen. 
1893 Bridges Shorter Poems v. IPiuTunvers 8 The red roofs 
nestle, oversprent With lichen yellow as gold. 

3. Path. A skin disease, characterized by an 
eruption of reddish solid papules over a more or 
less limited area. 

1657 Physical Diet., Lichen^ a tetter, or ringworm. 1727- 
41 Chambers Cycl.y Lichen^ a cutaneous distemper, other- 
wise called impetigo. 1842 Burgess Man. Dis. Shin 189 
Lichen is not confined to any period of life, or to either sex. 
x888 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., ftlany authors regard lichen, 
strophulus, and eczema, as forms of the same disease. 

*t‘4. After a L. use in Pliny: A callous e.xcrescence 
on the leg of a horse or ass (? = Chestnut 6). Obs. 

1607 Topsell Four-/, (1658) 22 There isa collection 
of certain hard matter about an asses legs, called ‘ lichen 
which if it be burned and beaten, and put into old oil, will 
cause hairs to grow out of baldness. i66t Lovell Hist. 
Aiiim. 4* Min. 81 The fume of the lichens, helps the falling 
sickness. 

5. attrib. and Comb, a. simple attributive, as 
(sense 2) lichen-dttst, -flora, -moss, -spot^ 

-ihallus, (sense 3) lichen-eczema, -spot \ b. 

instrumental, as lichen-clad, -clothed, -emsted, 
-laden, -matted, -iasselled adjs. ; e. similative, as 
lichen-green, -like adjs.; lichen-staroh, a kind of 
starch associated with lichenin in Iceland-moss. 

1848 Chambers' Inform. I. 56^2 A stunted *lichen-clad 
bole. 1859 Jephson vii. 95 An immense *lichen- 

clothed menhir. 1886 H. F. Lester Under two Fig Trees 
232 An old boundary stone *lichen-crusted. 1880 G. Mere- 
dith Trag. Com, (1881) 117 He snapped the *llchen-dust 
from his fingers, xooo J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. XL 
19s The patient had suffered from •lichen-eczema from the 
age of 20. 1857 W. A. Leighton {fitted The *Lichen-Flora 
of Great Britain. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 273 
Alg«e.. known as the hosts of •Lichen-fungi. 1898 Daily 
Neivs 8 Oct. 6/4 Folds of *lichen-green velvet about the 
shoulders. x8^ Hissey Tour in Phaelon 49 The old build- 
ings, .with.. '•lichendaden roofs. x88s H. u. Forbes 
ligand. E.Archip, lot Blocks of weather-beaten, •lichen- 
matted trachyte. 1860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vi, x. § 23 
The silver •hchen-spots rest, star-like, on the stone. 1897 
J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. VIII. 223 The initial stage 
was a lichen spot, of which there were many around the 
patches, 1897 Mary Kingsley /K, Africa 372 The heavily 
•Hchen-tasselled fringe of the forest-belt, 1836 W. L. 
Lindsay Pep. Hist. Brit. Lichens 39 The .. tissues of the 
•Lichen-thallus. 1832 R, Cattermole Bechet etc, 191 
Abhes.. gray with *lichen-tufts. 

Hence lii'chenless a,, destitute of lichens. 

1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. n. 1. vii. f 36 His very rocks 
are lichenless. 

Xsichen (lai’ken), v. [f. Lichen sb.] irans. 
To cover with lichens. 

X859 Tennyson Elaine 44 There they lay till all their 
bones were .. Hchen’d into colour with the crags. 1862 
Macm. Mag. Sept. 426 How was it iisland] Hchened and 
mossed? XW4 Sir J. K. Jajies Tasso in. xiii. note. Turrets 
lichened with gold. 

fg. X883 Harper’s Mag. Feb.438/2 P<mular superstition 
has not had time yet to lichen over the mmiliar objects of 
his country-side. 

Hence Li'chened ppl. a., Li'chening vbl. sb. 
x823 Praed Poems (1865) II. 274 O’er the natural tomb 
The lichened pine rears up its form of gloom. 1887 Ruskin 
Prxterita II. 401 The deeply lichened stones of its low 
churchyard wall. X892 Cornh. Mag. Sept. 230 The rude- 
ness of the masonry and the lichening of the stones were no 
real indications of antiquity. 

Iiich.enaceoiis (bikenr‘’j3s), a, [f. Lichen 

+ -ACEOUS.] Having the character of a lichen. 
x88x Griffith & Henfrey Microgr, Diet. {ed. 4), 
grapha, a genus of Graphidea; (Lichenaceous Lichens). 

^iclieiial (brkenal), a, and sb. [ad. mod.L, 
Itchenalis, f. L. lichen Lichen sb."] a. ad/. Of or 
pertaining to a lichen. Lichenal Alliance-. Lind- 
ley s name for the group of lichens. b. jA a mem- 
ber of the * Lichenal Alliance \ a lichen. 

1846 Lindley Peg. Hingdom 4$ Allia.ncQ 111 . Lichenales.— 
The Lichenal Alliance. 1854 A. Adams, etc. Man. Nat. 
Hist. 532 Lichenals {Lichenales). 

Lidieniau (leikrnian), <z. [see - ian.] =next. 
1889 A mer. Naturalist XXllL 5 The* Llchenlan reaction’ 
is seen in all lichens and in none of the fungi. 

Xiiclienic (Isikemik), a. Chem, [see -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to lichens. Lichenic acid, an organic 
acid obtained fromlichens ; its salts are Iii’clxeiiates. 

X836-41 Brande Chem. (ed. 5) 1198^ Lichenic Acid ap- 
parentlj’ much resembles the boletic . .The lichenates of am- 
monia. potas'-a, and soda, are soluble and crystalHzable. 
187X W. L. Lindsay in Q. yrnl. I^Iicroscpp. S<d. XI.^ 39 
Certain true Lichens,, .giving lichenic reactions with iodine. 

ILiclieiiicoloTis (laikeni'kffbs), a. [f. Lichen 
sb. + L. col-ere to inhabit -b -ous.] Inhabiting 
lichens. 

xBss in Maynb Exp<n. Lex. 2871 W. L. Lindsay in 
Q.f ml. Microscop. Set. XI. 28 This group of Lichenicolous 
hlicroscopic Parasites has been little studied. 

(lai’keniffim), a. [f. LiCHEN sb. 
+ Having the form of a lichen. 

1855 in Mayne Ex/os. Lex. 1867 H. Spenccr Princ. 


§ 186 II. 24 Some of the inferior liverworts are quite 
licheniform, and are often mistaken for lichens. 

Ziiclieiliii (lai'kenin), Chem, Also lichenine. 
[f. Lichen jA + -in.] A kind of starch obtained 
from Iceland moss and other lichens. 

1836-41 Brande Chem, (ed. 5) 1090 Lichen Starch. Lich- 
enin. 1838 1 . Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 658 Lichenin. 
x86x-93 Cooke Struct. Bot, q Licnenine. 1885 Goodale 
Physiol. Bot.^2S^ Lichenin is abundant in certain lichens. 

Xiiclienism (bi‘keniz’m). [f. Lichen sb, + 
-1331.] The special symbiosis between alga and 
fungus occurring in lichens. 

1887 Garnsey & Balfour tr.DeBary's Fungi Species 
of Algae . .so adapted to Iichemsm that they can no longer 
attain their full development outside the Lichen-combina- 
tion,^ 1895 Oliver tr. Kemer^s Nat. Hist. Plants II. 692. 

liiclieiiist (loi'kenist). [f. Lichen sb. -b -1 st.] 
= Lichenologist. 

1833 W. J. Hooker Smith's Eng. Flora V. 144 The great 
Swedish Lichenist. x86i^ H, Macmillan Footn. fr. Page 
Nature 73 The French lichenlsts, Tulasne and Itzigsohn. 
1862 Ansted Channel I si. 11. wn. (ed. 2) 1S9 A glance at a few 
of the more obscure genera, . . will convince every lichenist 
that much yet remains to be done. 

IiiclieilivorouS (loikeniworos), a, [f. L. lichen 
+ -{i)vor-u 5 devouring -b -OHS.] Lichen-eating. 

1854 Zoologist Xn. 4377 Lichenivorous or herbivorous 
ruminants. 

Xiiclienize (Ui'kenaiz), V, [f. Lichen sb. + 

-IZE.] irans. To cover with lichens. Hence 
Xii’chenized ppl, a, 

1839 Murchison Silnr, SysL 1. xxlit. 297 Above the 
weathered and lichentzed surfaces of the sandstone. 

Xiiclieno- (lsi*kenz)), combining form used (with 
hyphen) to form adjs. signifying the presence of 
the disease Lichen in connexion with some other. 

1897 J* .Hutchinson Archives Surg. VIII. 222 Sym- 
metrical licheno-lupoid eruption on the calves of the legs. 
Ibid. 223 The patches. .bein^ not a mere pigmentation, but 
distinctly a licheno-lupotd thi<d:ening. 

Xiiclienographer (bikenggrafai). [Lichen 

-b -( o)GRAPH£R.] ssnext. In mod. Diets. 

IiiclieilOgTapllist(laikenfJ*grafist). [LLtchen 
sb. + -(o)graphist.] One who describes lichens; 
one who is versed in lichenography, 

1848 in Craig. 1863 Hitchcock Kemin. Amherst Coll. 42, 
Ziiclienograpliy (l3hkenp*grafi). [f. Lichen 
sb. + -(o)graphy.] The systematic description or 
study of lichens. Hence lii-clienogra*phic, 
Idchenogra’plilcaX adfs., of or pertaining to 
lichenography. 

2824 Watt Bibl. Brit, Subjects, Lichenography, 2828 
Webster, Lichenographic, Lichenographieal. 2848 in 
Craig ; and in later Diets. 

Lichenoid (l3i*kenoid),<r. [f. Lichen +-01D.] 

1. Bot, Resembling a lichen ; lichen-like, 

2830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 332 Opegrapha and other 
Lichenoid, .genera. s^6Iniell.Observ.^o.$-^, 34oCorru- 
gated or lichenoid ball. 1882 P. Geodes in Nature No. 
642. 36iThe hypothesis of the lichenoid nature of the alliance 
between alga and animal. 

2, Path, Resembling the disease lichen (see 
Lichen sb. 3). 

2839 Semple Diphtheria tyj A whitish, lichenoid, pellicular 
exudation, .covered a third of the surface of the left tonsil. 
1899 J. Hutchinson Archh^es Surg. X, 175 Hi< forehead 
and some other parts were covered with a form of lichenoid 
eczema, 

Liclieiiologist (I^hkenp’lddjist). [f. Lichen 
sb. + -(o)logist,] One versed in lichenology, 

2830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot, 532 The arrangement . , of 
Acharius has been adopted by lichenoIogUts of ihi-; country 
and of most others. 2874 Cooke Fungi ii No lichenologist 
of repute has as yet accepted the theory. 

Liclienology (bikenpdbd^i). [f. Lichen sb. 
-b-(o)LOCY,] The science that treats of lichens. 
Hence Licheno'logric, i&iclienolo’gical ad/s., of 
or pertaining to lichenology. 

285s in Mayne Expos. Lex. 2856 W. L. Lindsay Pop. 
Hist. ^rfV.irV^mrsThelichenological student requires no 
cumbrous or expensive apparatus. Ibid. 7 A sufficient basis 
whereupon to found our plea for the study of Lichenology. 
x88x yrnl.Bot.'lA. 128 He M’as an excellent lichenologist and 
published many licbenological papers. 2887 Garnsey & Bal- 
four tr. De Barys Fungi 4\t) The Regensburg ‘Flora* is 
a rich repertory of Lichenology since 1855. 

Lidienose (l3i'kent7us), a, [f. Lichen sb. + 
-ose.] Having the character of lichens ; lichen-like. 

2855 in Mayne Expos, Lex. 2874 Cooke Fungi 13 It 
may be affirmed that they have a hchenose nature. 2882 
Crombie in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 552/2 The simplest form 
under which lichenose vcictation occurs. 

Lichenous (Isi’kenps),^. [f.LicHENj^. + -ous.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or consisting of lichens ; of 
the nature of or resembling lichens; overgrown 
with lichens. 

1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. ji. i. vu. § 35 The . . crumbling 
and lichenous texture of the Roslin stone. 2876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. v. xxxvi. An effect something like that of a fine 
flower against a lichenous branch. 1893 Ruskin Poetry 
Arxhit. I. vi. 83 The grey roof is warmed with lichenous 
vegetation. 

2. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, the skin- 
disease Lichen. 

2822-34 GooiP s Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 2 25 Opium . . threw 
out a most distressing lichenous rash. 2872 F. Thomas 
Dis. Women (ed, 3) 152 A lichenous eruption about the J 


pubes, 2879 St. George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 742 The skin 
being dotted all about with hard lichenous elevations. 

Liclieny’ (bi'keni), a. [f. Lichen sh, + -y.] 
Overgrown with lichens ; lichen-clad, 

2826 Blachw. Mag. XIX. 382 The licheny cliff-stones, and 
the hollow-rhinded woods. 2856 R. Shield Pract. Hints 
Moths 40 The licheny trunks of the trees. 

Lich-gate, lych-gate (li’tjig^it). arch. [f. 
Lich corpse -b Gate.] The roofed gateway to a 
churchyard under which the corpse is set down, to 
await Ihe clergj’nian’s arrival. 

2482-3 in S\\'ayne Sarum Churchw. Acc.iflifi) 30 Et sol’. 
Will’o Sarjant Carpent' pro emend' le lycheyate, iiijd. x68i 
Ashmole in Lilly's Life (1774) 162 His coarse was . . re- 
ceived b>j the minister (in his surplice) at the Litch-Gales. 
2846 Guide Archit. Antiq. Oxford 375 A handsome lich- 
gate of carved oak has been erected at the entrance of the 
Church-j'ard. 2864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 824 Yet to the 
lychgate, where his chariot stood, [He] Strode from the 
porch. 2875 Jas. Grant One of ihe ‘600’xviii. 238 The 
jvy-clad lyke-gate of the village church. 

Ijiohi, variant of Litchi. 

Iiiehless : see after Lich. 

Iiiohlie, Lichliness Sc. : see Light-. ' 
Iiiohness, obs. form of Ltchhis. 
liiohorous, obs. form of Lickebods. 
Li’ch-O'wl. Also 6-7 like-owle. [f. Lich + 
Owl.] The screech-owl, so called because its cry 
was supposed to portend death in the honse. 

2^85 Higins ynnius' Nomenclator ^'^Bubo,Si. shrichowle : 
alikeowle. i6ox HoLLAND/’/x>y'I.283TheOtisisabird lesse 
than the Like-Owle,. .hauing two plumed ears standing vp 
aloft. 2604 Drayton 302 'I’heshreekingLilch-OwIe that 
doth never cry, But bodingdealh. 2688 R. lioLifzArmoury 
II. 268/2 The little Horn-Owle. .termed Lich Owls, .because 
Prognosticaters of Peoples death, when they scrietch about 
there Houses. 2898 Watts-Dunton Aylvuin (1900) 32 '2 
Then came the shadow of a lich-owl, as it whisked past us 
towards the apple-trees. 

Licht, Sc. form of Light. 

Lichurie, variant of Lechery. 

tLi’chy, <2. Obs. [f. lich Like tr. -b-Y.] Like. 

237^80 XI Pains of Hell 78 in O. E. Mise. 225 Bjmdeb 
hem in knucchenus forbi To brenne lyk to Itcchi, Spous- 
brekers wib lechours [etc.]. 2382 WvcuFyJ/n//. xi. 26 But 
to whom shal^ I gesse this gcneraclon lieby (r. rr. lyche, 
Jyke] ? It is lichi to children siliynge in cheepynge [etc.]. 
[In six other passages in Wyclif lic{.c\hi, lieie)hy, lychi, lychy 
occur as variant readings for lich, lyhe, etc.] 

Licible : see Lisible Ohs., permissible. 
Licience, obs. form of Licence. 

+ Licions, a. Obs. rare. Also 5 Ucius. [apbetic 
form of Delicious. Cf. Luscious.] = Delicious. 

CX4Z0 Sir Auiadace (Camden) xxvii, Mete and drinke 
y-nu^he thay hade With licius drinke and clere. a 2670 
Hacket Cent. Serm. (1675) 515 He that lives by the Alle- 
gorie, feeds upon licious Quails. 

Licit (li’sit), a. Also 5 licyte, lycite, -yte, 7 
licite, [ad. L. licit-us (pa. pple. of liccre to be 
lawful, either directly, or through F. licile').'\ Al- 
lowable, permitted, lawful. 

2483 Caxton Cato A V b, She [the wife] ought to . . obeye 
to hym in al thynges lycite and honeste. 2490 — Eneydos 
xix. 70 To a peple yssued out of strange lande, is licy'te to 
seke strange places for theyr dwellynge. 1587 Fleming 
Coutn. Hotins/ied 111 . 388/x Such a thing is not licit to a 
particular. 2656 Blount Glossogr., Licite^ lawful, granted. 
2757 Herald No. 4 (1758) I. 54 Whether in our exchange 
commodities with Holland, the ballance is for or against us in 
licit trade. 2826 Lamb Let. xvi. To B. Barton 147 A friend’s 
wife, whom 1 really love ( . . I mean in a licit way). 2864 R. F. 
Burton Dahome 1 . 116 The natives of Whydah give the licit 
dealer scanty encouragement. 2884 Feb 259 

Abstinence .. from things in themselves licit. 289a Times 
II Feb. 9/4 The consumption of licit or duty-paid opium. 
2897 Barinc-Gould in Expositor Sept. 203 To obtain the 
recognition of Christianity apart from Judaism as a licit 
religion in the empire. 

Hence Zii'citly, in a licit manner, lawfully; 
Uxltness, the quality of being licit, lawfulness, 
2483 Caxton Cato B ij, Thow oughiest to thynke ofte how 
..lycytly thou shall mowe come to thyn intention. 1788 
R. Harris (title) Scriptural Researches on the Licitne.ss of 
the Slave Trade. 1826 Throckmorton Consid. 38 The 
question may be llcitly discussed on the ground of expe- 
diency. 2855 R. Boyle Case unth Wiseman 27 Whether 
he could deprive me of saj’ing Mass licilly. 2882 Sala in 
Illustr. Load, A’ems 7 Slay 443 Not .so much as a gla^s of 
lager beer could the privates hcitly obtain. 2884 Catholic 
Diet. 629/2 To receive holy orders, .licitly, it is iiecessarj* to 
be in a stale of grace. 

'bLicitate, v. Ols. rare^K [f. L. Hcitdt-, 
ppl. stem of licitdri to bid at an auction, f. liciMis, 
pa. pple. of licert of the same meaning.] traus. 
To make a bid for, put a price upon. 

2602 Imp. Consid. Sec. Priests (167s' Ss Ecclesiastical 
persons, .are. .not to study how to murder Princes, nor 
licitate Kingdoms. . . > 

Licita-tion. rare-<>. [ad. L. Itaialtoii-em, 
i. licitdri-. see prec-] (See quots.)^ c-t 

2623 CoCKERAM, Licitalion, an inhauncing of a /•,>/. 

vpon any thing that is sold. i8*8 

iciticm, a setting out to sale; a prizing or 
WinnVo-r La-.SLcx., Luilatwx. the act of e-sposing to sale 
to the highest bidder, . T 

tLicita-tor. Obs. rare--. ’ 

licilalor, agent-n. f. licilarf. sec , an 

L. word exists only as a misreading for ///rnt'a/er.)] 

One who bids to raise prices at an auction. 

1613 CocKE-TAM, ZiV/Ai-'er-, an inbauncer. 
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LICE. 


Lici i'f, Ltck ^*3 I 

1 . An act of liclnng. Hence qu:isl-cc;tcr. a small 
quantity, so much as may be had by licking ; also 
lick‘Up\ A lick cfgood'dnll (Sc,), ‘ a small portion 
of meal given for grinding com, in addition to the 
fi.ved multure ’ (Jam.), 

1603 Dekker Griszil (.Shaks. Soc .1 x6, I knock’d yon once, 
for offering to have a lick at her lips. _ 1662 R.^ Mathov 
Uni, AlcJi. hc.xxix. 129 This Woman with one lick of my 
Antidote t^^diich was mixed with bony).. received ease all 
o%*er her tody, a x 683 Bcnyak yeruz. Sinner Saved (1SS6} i 
1x3 Many love Oxrist with nothing hat the lick of the tongue. ‘ 
1690 Drvden Aniphitryen. 11. IL (i^i) ar He could . . come | 
galloping home at Midnight to have a lick at the Honej'-pot. { 
it 1733 R, North Life F, N^erik He [Jeffn«] could not { 

reprehend without scolding j and in such Billinsgate Lan- { 
guage,as [etc.]...Hecairdit^rr£ffx^ Axc^ct’z'M tkcron^^h , 
Sideof kisTcn^.u. xZze, Abstract Prce^f reepeciir,^ Mill | 
of iKvcrezsnsaj 3 fjara.) P, Wllso.n depones, that he did not j 
measure or weigh the lick of goodwlL a X823 Forbt V ec, 

E. An^IiOy Zfcl-://, a miserably small pittance of anything 
1826 J. WiLSOX Nocf. Anihr. 1S5S !• 255 * Ac wee hit 
spare rib o' flesh .. to be sent roun’ lick and lick about*. 
X84X Gek. P. Thompsos Eaerc . (1S42) VI. 62 The polar man 
..shall not have a lick of oil on Christmas Day. 18^3 
P, B. St. John Amy Mozz 50 Everybody brought * sunthm* 

— some a lick of mail, some a punlan * [etc J. 

b. ccllaq. A slight and hasty wash (usually * a 
lick and a promise 0 * Also, a dab of paint, etc. 

0x648 in Maidment Pasgjdls {\Z 6 %) X54 Wc’U mark them 
rvith a lick of tarre. tfXTTX Gray Cazzdidaie sly 

Jemmy Twitcher had smugg'd up his face With a lick, of 
court wbite*wash, and pious grimace. 1835 Roai.xsox 
Wkitby dozs., A Lick end a Slel-e. 

2 . U. S. A spot to which animals resort to lick 

the salt or salt earth found there. Also buffalo- 
lick^ salt-lick, [ 

jySt C. Gist ymls. (iS^s) 42 Salt Licks or Ponds formed | 
by little Streams or Drcins of Water. 1796 Moasn Amer. • 
Geo^. L 663 Salt Lick and Salt Spring are used sjmoojTa* 1 
ously, but improperly, as the former differs from the latter | 
in that it is dry. 18^ P. Gass yrr.L 219 One of oar ser- * 
geants shot a deer at a Hck dose to our camp, 1827 J. F. j 
Coorna Prairie I. v. 70 To rout the unlawful settlers who • 
had gathered nigh the Buffaloe lick In old Kentucky. 1841 | 
— Dcenlayer iv, Like deer standing at a lick. 1877 N. S. • 
SilAtXR App. to /. A. Allens Amer. Sisen 438 The springs ! 
at Big-Bone Lick, as at all the other licks of KentuclT \ 
sources cf saline waters derived from the older Palaeoroic 
rocks, J 

3 . A compUint in horses (see quot.). 

1827 sporting- XX. 162 Coach horses are subject to 
symptoms known by the appellation of * the Lick , . They ■ 
hck each other's skins, and gnaw their halters into pieces. 

4 . A smart blow. (Cf lo lick on the whip, cited | 

from f 1460.) Also pi, {Sc, and a beating, . 

in phr. to ^et ones licks, give (one) his licks. j 

1678 J. Phillips TavemiePs Trav. vL 77 [HeJ gave the 
fellow half a dozen good licks with his cane. 1724 Swtft | 
Wood’s Execitihn ^^'ks. 1735 V. tL 135, ^rd Geek, I'll give j 
him a lick in the chops. 1723 Ra.vsav Gentle Sheph, i. ii, i 
To lend his loving wife a loundering Hck, X785 BcRXS To i 

W. Simpson Posiscr. vii, .An* moaie a fallow gat his licks, Wi* | 
hearty crunt. zZioSpoidvig Mag, XXXVL 79 Unless either > 
of them gave him a lick on the head. xSzo ^<xrrc Abbot vii, 
The dread ofalicJ: should not hold me back. 1826 J. Wilson 
Noct, Atnir.yS\;&. 1855 1. 165 Every callant in the class could 
gie^him his licks, ^ X837 S- Lo\'hr Rory O’ More (1S49) 13 
We're used to a lick of a stick every day. 2887 Schcsl- 
master 15 Jan. 104/r The boy . . deponed that the master 
gave him twa licks in the lug. x8^ Crockett Lilac Sun- 
bonnet 103 The yin that got Ms heks fell down and bit the 
dust. 

b. transf. and Jig. 

*739 CiBSER Apd. (1756) 1 . 28 A lick at the Laureat will 
alu-aj-s be a sure bait .. to catdi him little readeia. X794 
WoLCOT (P, Pindar) Ode to For. Soldiers Wks. iSx2 HI. 
247 A Lick at the French Convention. 1S03 Naval Chron. 

X. 258 The tars are wishing for a lick, as they call it, at 
the Spanish galleons, 1883 Stenxnsos Treas. IsL iv. xviii, 

* I wish I had had a Hck at them with the gun first *, he 
replied. | 

5. Sc. ‘A vrag, one who plays npon another’ | 

(Jam.). j 

1725 Willie Tcvzx a •awtion Wag in ^\’hitelaw Fk. Sc. 
Songs (1844) 20/1 And was na Willie a great loun, As shyre 
a U( 3 : as e’er was seen. <1x738 Ramsay Cruh-sircet 5 He's 
naething but a shire daft lick 

6. dial.^ U.S. and Austral. A spurt at racing, 
a short brisk spin ; a ‘ spell * of work. Big licks = 
hard work. Also speed, in phr. at full lick, at a 
great lick, etc. 

1837 H.iliburton Clockm. Ser. i. xv, That are colt can ! 
beat him for a Hck of a quarter of a mile. 1847 W. T. Porter 
Quarter Race T04 He went up the opporite hank at the 
same Hck, and du^ppeared. x 85 i Bryant Songs from 
Dixies Land 26 At length I went to mining, put in my 
biggest licks. 1882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal II. iv. 79, 

I . . made up my mind to stay in America, till I’d done some 
big licks in the sporting Une. xB^ P. H, Emerson Eng. 
Jdylz 26 Down the river .. came saiung the .. whery ,. av! 
going at full Hck too. 1889 ‘Rolf Bolorewood* Robbery 
under Arms Ss Itll be a short life and a merry one, though, 
dad, if we go on big licks like thus. 1898 F. * 1 *. Bcllen 
Cruise Cackalot The r^pient, thoroughly roused by 
this, starting off at a great Hck. 

Xiic^ Forms : i liccian, 2-6 lik, 4-5 

like, lyke, 3-7 licke(n, 4-6 likke, 5-fi lycke, 
lykke, (5 lykkyn), 6- lick. [OE. liccian^O%. 
licedn, IcccSn (Du. likketi), OHG. leckSn (MHG., 
mod.G. lecken)z~OTtnt.*likkSn (whence It. lec- 
care, F. licher), prob. repr. pre-TeuU *lighnd-, f. 


OAttuh root *Ugh- {pjezgh- : found in Goth. 

{bi)laig 5 n, Gr. to lick, Xixvcf dainty, L. 

lingcre, OIrish Ugim^ OSL lizalt, Lith. kzti, Skr. 
rih, lih to lick.] 

L traus. To pass the tongue over (something', 
e.g. with the object of tasting, moistening the 
surface, or removing something from it. 

f^xooo .<ELmic Saints' Lsvesfi^^) I. 1x4 Da rtSan deor 
. . heora Ii 3 a jiccodca mid liora tnngan. c 1290^ .St Eng, 
Leg. I. 270. 320 po he i-«ai3 ane Icon heke b^L^ C137S 
Sc. Leg. Saints xlv. (CrisUne) 261 pe serpentLs^hire fete 
can lyke. a 1430 JCnt. de la Tour (i£ 63 ) 29 Thei [dogges] 
were a^ut her mouthe and liked jl 1484 Caxton Fades 
efcEsob I. x\*n, [Ihe asse] beganne to kysse and to lykke 
hym- 1592 G. H.mxTTi* Four Lett. ^Vks. (Grosart) I. 
aoS To seek hU dinner in posies with Duke hemfrey : to 
Hcke dishes, to be a beggar. <1x617 Hieron Wks- II. 
456 Must God then lacke the due attendance of the 
people in HU house, while thej* arc licking of thy trendiers? 
17x2 Steele Sfect, No. 43t ^ 3, I left off eating of 
Pipes, and fell to l:<da.ng of Chalk. 1732 Porn Ess. .'fan 
I. $4 Pleas'd to the bst, he crops the flow’ry food. And 
licks the hand just rais’d to shed hU blood. X792 Wolcot 
(P.Pindar) n'>tr.ni.4 The man 1 liatc.. Who, to complete 
his dinner, licks hU plate. 1798 Sir AI. Eden izi Ld. Auck- 
land's Cerr. {1862) HL 423 *Ihey continue to cringe and to 
lick the hand that strikes them. xESo ^Itss Br.\ddo.n yust 
as / <in/ i, ilm stands on end, acd licks the wanderer's face. 
1883 Truth 28 May £44/1 The danger of licking adfaesisc 
stamps and envelopes. 

absel. e 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 205 Lik not with 
by tonge in a dtsch. 1383 Leg. Bp. St. AndrAs xogi 
^NTiile ane pat doun hU hand and Hcklt. <2x592 H. Smith 
Serm. (X637) 462 When Jonathan saw honey dropping, he 
most needs be licking. 1694 SAta.*ON Bate's Dispens. (17x3) 
128/2 Mix for a Dose.. and to be lick'd of. .as need r^uireu. 
1890 L. C D’O^xc Notches 60 Ihe elk. .was ntrw * licking ' 
in the little side-^nlley. 

b. Frequent in phrases expressive of actions re- 
ferred to allusively cx Jig., as to lick cties fingers, 
to lick one's lips, an action indicating keen relish 
or delighted anticipation of some daintj* morsel; 
f /<? lick (another’s) fingers, to lick the fat from 
(one’s) beard, to cheat (him) of his gains; fto 
lick ones knife, said of a parsimonious person ; 
to lick the ground, to lick (another’s) shoe or spittle 
(cf. lickspittle sb.), actions expressive of abject ser- 
vility; \to lick (a p.itroo*sJ trencher, said of a 
parasite ; to lick the dust, \tke earth [& Hebraism : 
Vulg. terrem lingere\, to fall prostrate, to suffer 
defeat. 

<1x000 Ags. Ps, (Th.) Ixxjni 9 HU ftonda.^ foldan He* 
d^eaS, X382 WvcuF^^,r. lxxi[ij.9 Hisenetays the ertheshni 
lichen. — Misak vii. 17 Thei sbtxln Hck dust as the ser- 
pent. exptn Rom. Rose 6502 What shulde he yeve that 
likketh his knyf. 15^ Kenncoie Ftytirg tx*. Dunbar 396 
Ihou sail Hk thy lIppU, and sucre ihon It^ 1530 Palscr. 
Gvqfs. I lycke my Hppes or ^Tigers after rvvete raeate. 1548 
Hall Ckron., Hen. Fi 1696, Marchantes within the dtee, 
sore abhorryng the Italian nation, for Hckvng the fat from 
thdr beardes, and taking from them their Uvyng. 155$ 
Eden Z?cc<t</cf 104 [IheyJ with no lesse confydcnce Hcke 
their Hppes secreately in hopeof tbeirpraj-Ci x6c2 ll^tkals 
Diet, 263 .A fellow that can Hcke his Lordes or his ladies 
trenchCT in one smooth talc or roeirie He, and pid;e their 
purses in another. x6xo Smaks. Temp, iil xL 27 How does 
thy honour? Let me Hcke thy shooe. 1646 J. Whitaker 
Ueziah 24 Have you not known some In a low condition, 
to bow and sciap^ Hck the spittle on the ground. x6s6 
Ld. Hatton in Nicholas Papers (Camden) III. 284 He 
purposeth not to deale at all with my cosen Kertons frends, 
>■01655 it be for manit, and that loo in an honorable and 
considerable way without Iid:iog roy fingars. Milton* 

P. L. IX. 526 Oft he [the serpeaxj howd His turret Crest .. 
and lick’d the ground whereon she trod. X711 Addison 
Spect. Na 5/ a Sparrows for the Opera, says his Friend, 
licking hLs Lips,what,are ihej'tobe roasted? x8o8 Cobbett 
Pol. Reg, XI II. X009 He should have learnt to Hck spittle, 
and have drilled himself to crawl upon his belly, i860 
Reade Cloister^ H. Iv. (1E95) 162 He found the surly inn- 
keepers licked the very ground before him now. 

C. in proverbial sayings. 

1523 Skelton GarL Laurel 1438 Wele wotith the cat 
whos berdeshelikkith. iS 39 Taverner Erasvt. Prav.{tSAs) 
*9 j® euyll cooke that can not b’cke Ifis owne fjTigers. 
1619 HoLLTi*BANDE AV. .S<:<^'<»oZr7//. loob. 1822 Scott A"iVr/vi, 
cook knows how to Hck his own fingers. 

a. Whn adverbs, e.g. rrrr; to take in or up hv 
licking. W ith aztay, forth, off, out, and with 
prep. off'. To remove by licking. 

rt 1240 Ureisun in Celt. Hem. 1B5 Huni her in heo> liked 
of porap- ^ Af. 2S5S pan es sco [Lot’s wifa or 

*397 Trotsa Higden 
(RolLs)^\. 93 Hambal li^ed A-enym of his rj-nge. 

C1440 yacob's Wellaij » - * • 


the fylih Tfmh of his iaiiblie flesche. 1667 Milton P. L. 
^ 632 .My HeU-houads, to lick up the diaff and filtE 1721 
KAyiSA\ Pr^p^ct Pt^ityix^ O'er lang, in troth, have we 
by-5'Andersbeen, And loot fowk Hck the white oat of oureen. 

Golds>l AiU. Hist. (1776)111.77 Their [co*-s] practice 
of licking off their hair. Ibid. VII, 173 The serpent . . was 
seen to liA the whole body over. 1822 Uo-ib Elia Ser. l 
t'ratse Chsmneyr.o., It was a pleasure to see the sable 
yonnkeis hck in the unctuous meat. 

\\ith complementary s^j. expressing the re- 
sult, e.g. to lick clean, To lick -whole : to heal 
of wounds or sores by licking ; in qnots.^/^. 

32 Ifanie men haue 
c ed thttm selues whole youe 1 ^ the same. 1396 Bp. W. 

BARLOXV J, ^ 

them whole, suck oateuen their hart blood. 1607 Hieron 


Wks. I. 366 It is net a Hmme of Satan wrilch is wetnd-J- 
he might then Ud:e htmselfe whole. i6-u 
And yet betwixt them both, they Uck't the 
iSSi Dm'DEJt Sp. Fryojr^ il iii, If there w*re no zeev^ ^ 
I'ixcommuni^ioa th^n the (/hurchsCensare,a 
wcu’d Hck his Conscience whole with a wet Finger, t-ti 
AREimiNOT ydin Bullix.fy, He would quldJylii 
self whole again, bj* bis i-ails. 

f 2 . To lap with the longue ; to drink, rip. Akvj 
intr. constr. cf, on. Ohs. 

13.. E. E, Alia. P. B. X521 So long Hkked Jisi Icrfis 
Hse lykores sia ete. X3S2 M'tcuf x Kings sal 19 Iz fih 
place, in the which houndis HcJdden the blood ci Xalcti, 
shakn Hck and thx blood, a 1400-^ Alexander iitS 
cf his awea \T>*a & sum cn Iren Hckid. rsij’Docci.'s 
yEueis \til Prol. 139 Sum tmgis for the HRjt l 1 to Eccf 
ane quart. 1535 Coverdale jsidg. viL 5 Wl»soeuer H-Vr-h 
of the water with his tunge, as a dogg Hekefij. '1533 lln. 
t.K^zviSi Philoihnus xoo The Cat would Hcke rr.TTr t- 
will not wette her feete. 175X Courpt /Fad xxl 143 Lk 
there, and feed the fishes, which shall Hck Thy 'deed senrt. 

3 . transf. ojiiifg. (from i and 2). a. Ofperjcis 
and rnimals. Formerly in many specialized vsgs. 
f To lick up (an enemy's forces) : to destrey, *£r- 
nihilate ' (after Num. xxii. 4). i* To lickly, peisca) 
q/* something : to cheat, * fleece'. -^To lid ih 
letter', to use alliteration, f To lick cf ihfzrdti 
to have a taste of punishment. 

^1460 Tcszmeley Myst.VCi. 375 Infaythand fsrycurslmj 
taiyjmg Ye shal IPc 00 the wh^-p. [1535 Ccvezdale .Vsrt, 
xxjL 4 Now shal this heape Iid:e up all that is sheet* w, 
tuen as an oxe Hdteth vp the grasse In the field.) x^ 
Hall Chren., Hen. VI x^ Vet sometyme thei wer skh, 
taken, and licked vp, or the: were ware. 1557 in Triu 
Hut. Scot {iZ 6 s) III. sSSlbree hundred oftherntGasccol 
be Itdted up by the way. 1560 Days tr. SUifazz: 
Comm. 259 b, They cenfesse the craft themselces, whuly 
they licked s-s of our money. 1599 Maeston See. VilIcxU 
L iv. X 85 A crewe . .That Hci: the tail of greatnesse «hh 
lips. 1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 34 IFe Engiish and 
delighted much in licking the letter. 1642 Fltlxr iff.7 1 
Prof. St.x. ix .331 Hypocrites rather then they wSJc^i 
drop of praise win Hck it up with their own tongue. x£47 
I'raf? Comm. Ef. <5- Rev. App. 6 fy> Till he had Ecked j 
the w-hip, and learned better language. 1726 Life Paxvi 
M’ks. 1782 I. 136 These vexy Hes . . whidi biinse!: had cox 
Hcked up afresE 

b. Of inanimate agents (chieflj' jvave*, 
etc.): To bp, play lightly over, etc.; to take a/ 
(moisture, etc.) in passing over. Sometimes wiu 
personification. 

cxooo Saje. Leechd. IIL 276 Seo Ij^ft Heesfi and atjtS 
Sone 5^•^tan cf ealre eorjyan, 1635 Swan Spec. Jf-v- 5 * 
(1643) x<9 Untill the sunce or the wind hare Edtsd t— 
lops of the gra.<se and flowers. 16^ DKvnEsr Viry, 

III. 69S Feavers . . rack therr limbs, and H^ the tital 
1827 PoLLCK Course T, nr, Coa^umpdoa Ikked her h-xi 
1856 T. H. NEa*MAN Caltisia 134 The tide of htusaa wmp 
. . licking the ba«e of the hill,” rushed vehemestlf cs cue 
ride, x^-94 R. Bridges Errs <S- Psyche Dec 
upleapbg jet Of cold Cocytus, wHcii for c'^er licks 
base, x^i T. Hardy 'Pess II. xxiv, The wheels. -hoted s? 
the pulvcrired surface cf the highway. x8« Earl DesrOf-S 
PaznxT-s I. 45 The flames .. rumlessly Hcked up erevu^ 
in their path of destruaion. xpco Blackze. McgJtlj^^ 
Fires had consumed the underbrush and lirired the fcnuKies 
off the giant trees. 

C. Sc. To lick one s zvinningf : To make t-s 
best of one's bargain. 

1776 Keith Farmers Ha (1756) 144 Eot row 1 st ts 
our wianbg lick (He cry'd in p&t‘. 1754 rreqi 

has I been' 9 llhterin dool I Hckit my winnins. O' zvzscgzz 
Be>5, to gie her a slave. ^ . 

4 . 7 b lick {a person or thing) into {shape, 
also 'x/o lick even To give form and regpl^^ 
to; to mould, make presentable. Allnding to 
the alleged practice of bears vith their youag 


quots.). _ 

(z4X3 Pilgr. .S*<?a’ik (Caxtoa 1433) rv. xxiv. 70 ^ 

brought fonhe al fowle and transformj'd and after 
lyckjmge of the fader and the incder they ben 
to theyr kyndely shap.] 1612 CHAniAN tViderres 
1S73 III. 31 He has not Hcked his whelp Into full 
x62t Bl'Rton Anat. Mel. Deraocr. to Rdr. (1675)7/.^ 
forced, as a Be^ doth her M*helps, to bring forth ths 
fused lump, I had not time to Hck it into fo^ 
WoTTON in Relh. (1635) 444 The .Authcrjmth hcked 
[versesl over. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xx\-in. {17®^) 
did not knew how to mould acd frame it ; hut ^ 
was H^ed into shape. 1702 Ef:g. TheophrasL 
Is wTit, the Pliers upon the recommen^tion of 
lick’d it over, like their parts to a Fondness. 17S0 »» _ 

IVks. (1S72) 1^509 Mr. law,by taking 
Hcked it into some shape. 1862 Mns. Carlyle Le*— 

132 , 1 shall have troubleenongh in Hcking her b 
vant] into shape. 1891 Spectator 22 Dec. S37 
posals . . would be licked, by debate . . into practjcable 5 ^ ^ 

5 . Contemptuously used for: To^ smear 
cosmetics; to vumish, to smarten vrith paint, 
‘sleek’, give smooth finish to (a picture). 

XS96 Nashe.S<7^<7« Walden WUs. (Grc^art) 
ing a whole forenoone cuerie day in spunging and 
himselfe by the glasse. <11700 B. E. Diet. Catf. 

J.icht, Pictures new Varnishw, Houses new 
M’omen’s Faces with a Wash. 1853 T. T.^TLOs kiff 
Ifaydon IIL 212 Modern cartoons with few excepC'x^ 
Hcked (smoothed) and polished inlenticually- , . . 

6 . slang. To beat, thrash. Also, to 

thing) out of (a person) by thrashing. ^To I' 
off', to cut off clean, to slice off. , 

1535 Stetivart Cron. Scot. (1S5S) L 144 I-e?S^ 
of bard of at the kne. 1567 Harman Caveat s.y. 

Lycke, tobeate. 17x9 Ramsay To Hamiltcn vi, 
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LICKING. 


Hcket wi* a bittle, Gin of your numbers I think little. 173* 
Fielding Mock Doctor!, ii, Suppose I’ve a mind he should 
drub, Whose bones are they, Sir, he’s to lick? 1775 Mad. 
D’Arblay Diar^\ Let. to Mr. Crisp 19 Nov., As for. .your 
father, I could hck him for his affected coolness and modera- 
tion, x8*8 Darwin in Li/e <5- Lett. (1888) 1. 167 How these 
poor dogs must have been licked. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown 
I. vUi. (1871) log Say you won’t fag — they’ll soon get tired 
of lidking you. 1879 Spurgeon Scrm. XXV. 542 Almost as 
ftee as America in the olden time, when every man w.is 
free to lick his own nigger. x88i Atlantic Monthly XLIX. 
41 Well, I’ve tried to lick the badness out of him. You 
can, out of some boys, you know. 

Toovercome.gettheljetterof; toexcel, 
surpass. It licks me : I cannot explain it. Also 
to lick into Jits : to defeat thoroughly. 

1800 in Spirit Puh. yrnh. IV. 232 By Dane, Saxon, or 
Piet We had never been lick’d Had we stuck to the king of 
the island. 1836 F. B. Head Let. in Smiles Mem, y. 
Murray JI. x.v.vi. 366, I believe we shall lick the 

radicals. 1847 De Quincey Milton v. Svui/tey ^ Laudor 
Wks, (1859) XII. 179 Greece was. .proud. .of having licked 
him [an enemy]. 1879 E. Walford Londiuiana I. 37 If we 
have a war and beat Russia or lick Abyssinia into fits. 1889 
* Rolf Boldrewood* Robbery under Arms xxiv, It licked 
me to think it had been hid away all the time. 1890 — 
Col. Re/ormer 195 As a seller of unparalleled gener- 
osity, we can't be licked. 1900 8 Sept. 6iS We must 

either Hck and rule these savages or run away. ^ 
absol. x86i Hughes Tom Brown at Ox/, xii, (i88g) 114, 
1 believe that a gentleman \vill always lick in a fair fight. 

7 . slang, intr. To ride at full speed. 

X889 ‘ Rolf Boldrewood ’ Robbery under Arms xxi, 
A horseman .. rattled down the stony track as hard as he 
could Hck. 

8. Combs. : lick-box nonce-wd. ? = Lick-dish ; 
lick-fingers, one who licks his fingers (used as a 
term of abuse) ; lick-foot 7 tonce-wd., the action of 
licking the feet, servility ; + lick-halter (see quot.) ; 
lick-ladle, a parasite ; lick-log, a block of salt 
for cattle to lick; lick-ma-dowp Sc. nonce-wd.^ a 
sycophant ; lick-platter, a parasite ; lick-sauce 
« Lick-dish ; lick-spit = Lick-spittle ; lick- 
trencher = lick-plaiier\ lick-up, (<7)somethingthat 
licks up (see quot. 1844) ; (^) something * licked * 
into shape (see quot. 1851-61). Also Lick-dish, 
Lick-penny, Lick-pot, Lick-spigot, Lick-spittle. 

x6ix CoTGR., Liche-cetssey a *lick-box, a sweet-lips. 1653 
Urquhart Rabelais n. .x.^x, Achilles was a scauld pated 
maker of hay bundles, Agamemnon alick-box, xsgs Locrine 
111. iv. Fab, You stopsauce, *lickfirmers, will you not heare ? 
[1625 B. JoNSON Staple News, The rerson.s of the Play, Lick* 
/inger, a Master Cooke, and parcell Poet.] 1630 — New Inn 
XL It, No flatte^ for’t, No *Iick*foot, pain of losing your pro* 
boscis. x6tx Florio, Leeca/me, a *licke*haUer, a knauish 
wag, a gallowes*clapper. 1849 James lyoodman H, *Who 
and what is he?’ *A *HckIadle of the court, lady'. 1840 
Haliburton Clockm. Ser. in. xH, 1 like a man to be up to 
the notch, and stand to his *iick-lo2. 1724 Ramsay Vision 
xxiit, Quhen thus redust to howps, They dander, and wander 
About pure *lickmadowps. 1853 Lytton My Novel vi. xxIiL 
II, 186 No *Hck*platter, no parasite, no toadeater, 1822 'T. 
;MiTCHELL.<4r?!f/<7A^ 11.302 Him. .who has A smutty tale for 
cv’ry rich man’s table? *Lickspit and flatterer both ! 1833 
Sarah Austin Chnrac, Goethe II. 35 To play . . the lickspit 
about the court of Weimar. xS7X Golding Calvin on Ps. To 
Rdr. 9 Not onely *Iicktrenchers but also claw backs, which 
curry fauour with great men by their false appeachings. 
1787 WoLcoT (P. Pindar) Ode upon Ode Wks. 18x6 I. 298 
Butlers and lick-trenchcrs. Mech. Ma^j. XL 47 [Of 

Silver plating.] When cool the hammer is allowed to fall 
upon the lead, to which it firmly adheres by means of a 
plate roughed as a rasp, which is called the *lick*up. 1851- 
61 Mayhew Lend. Labour II. 34 A ‘ lick-up’ is a boot or 
shoe re-lasted to take the wrinkles out .. and then blacked 
up to hide blemishes. 

. t Xii’ck-dish.. Ohs. [f. Lick v. + Dish sO.] 

1 . A parasite. 

C1440 Projup. Parv. 304/2 Lj’kdysshe, scurrn. 1519 
Horman FK/^.77Smellefyestes,lyckedysshes, .and franchars 
come vncalled. i68x W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 
824 A Hck*dish, catillo. 

2. Used allusively (see quot. 1562). 

[1562 J. Hewood Prov. ^ Epigr, (1867) 64 She will lie as 
fast as a dogge will Hcke a dishe.] 1575 Garnm. Gur/on v. 
ii. 232 Thou Her lickdish, didst not say the neele wold be 
gitten ? i6^z [see Liar (Proverbs)]. 

Iiicked [f- + -edI.] In 

senses of the vb. 

1763 Brit. Mag". July 337/2 Went cutting away with that 
fork and his licked knife. 1896 Du Mauiuer Martian 
(1897) 43 The licked one. .dabbed his swollen eye with 
a wet pocket-handkerchief. 

Lickell, Obs. jocular or colloq. form of Little. 
I^ickeHf V. Obs. cxc. dial, [altered, form of 
Lippen vi] intr. To trust io. 

,*S3S CovERD.^LE Hos. xi. 5 The stoare that they haue 
Hckened vnto, shall be destroyed and eaten vp. x 883 in 
Shejgield Gloss, s.v. Lippen/ i know what to Hkken to’. 

* He’s nowt to Hkken to’. 

Lickenesse, obs. form of Likeness. 

Xiicker (li-koj). [f. Lick v. + -er^.] One who 
or something which licks. Also Uckcr^u/', in 
silver*plating=lick'Up (see Lick v. 8). 

1440 Promp. Pam. 30^/1 Lykkare, or he lykkythe, 
lecator. 1552 Huloet, Licker, //r.Vr. Diet. Arts 

099 Plated manufacture . . The under face of the stamp- 
hammer has a plate of iron called the licker-up fitted into it. 
i860 Gew. P.'TuoMrsou Audi Alt. HI. c-xxxviii. iiz Being 
acquiescent Hekers-upof ministerial dishonour. 1898 Daily 
AVtm 4 Apr. 8/3 The Hcker of red-hot irons >s'as briskly 
following his profession* 


+ Isickeriug, Obs.rare“‘\ ?« Lickerish. 

, 1578 T. P. Gorg. Gal. Gall. Inventions K, My lust alluers 
my Hckering^ lyppes to taste. 

lickerish, liquorish (IMcoriJ), a. Forms : 
5 liccoris, 6 licoryce, likerishe, -yshe, 6-7 
licourish, 7 licoorisb, li(c)korish, liquerish, 
liququrish, licquo(u)risli, 8 likerish, 6-9 lick- 
erish, licorish, liquorish, [Altered form of 
Lickerous, with substitution of suffix -ISH for ~ous.] 
f 1 . Pleasant to the palate ; gen. sweet, tempting, 
attractive; =Lickeroes i. Of a cook; Skilful 
in preparing dainties. Obs. 

1579-80 North Plutasxh (1595) 50 The deuises of lickerish 
Cookes. 1607 Shaks. Timon iv. Hi. 194 With Licourish 
draughts And Morsels Vnetious. 1615 tr. De Mon/art's 
Surv. E. Indies 20 There is another very licquorish fruit. 
1634 Milton Comus 700 And wouldst thou seek again to 
trap me here With lickerish baits fit to ensnare a brute ? 
1653 A Wilson yiir. /, 37 He [Bacon] was one of those 
that smoothed his way to a full ripeness by liquorish and 
pleasing passages. X728TiciCF.LL//c»m Bk. s8 Or if to Ginger 
Bread thou shall descend, Aud Liquorish Learning to thy 
Babes extend. 

2 . Of persons, etc. : Fond of delicious fare ; = 
Lickerous 2. f Const, after, of. 

Imzsoo Chester PI. 11. 199 And of that tree of Paradise 
she shall eate through my coyntice ; For women are full 
liccoris (v.r. licoronsf *553 T. Wilson Rhet. 66 Likerj’she 
of tongue, lighte of tail©. 156* Awdeiay Vaeab. 13 
This is a licoryce knane that ivjll swill his Maislers drink, 
<11632 T. Taylor God's yudgem. vii. 11. (1642) 102 Yet was 
he lickerish also after any .. rarity that was sent into his 
Table. 1664 Evelyn Syh'a 42 (^ttel being excessively 
licorish of their leaves and tender buds. *690 Locke 
*• vi. § 57 {1694) 55 They' were so liquorish after Mans Flesh, 
that [etc.]. 2729 London & Wise Compl. Card. 283 Green 
Peas are ready to satisfie the longing Appetite of the liker- 
ish Palate. 1802 G. Colman Br. Grins, Knight tj* Friar 

I. lx, A liquorish black rat Lured by the cook to sniff and 
smell her bacon. 1828 Southey in Q. Rev. XXXVIII. eox 
The holy man. .had a licorish tooth. 2879 W. E. Heitlakd 
Q. Curtins Introd. 29 He [Alexander] drank . . rather by 
way of good-fellowship than from a liquorish appetite. 

b. gen. and Jig. Eagerly desirous, longing, 
greedy; —Lickerous 2 b. 

Calvin's Serm. 7V>//, 384/1 The people.. must 
not bee so lickerish to desire vnprofitable tbinges. 2627 

J, Carter Expos. 3 This properiie every on’fe is most 
liquorish of, taking after their grm grand-mother Eve. 
a 1639 WoTToN Life Dk. Buckhm. in Reliq. (1651) 99 Cer- 
tain rare Manuscripts .. were upon sale to the Je.suits at 
Antwerp, licourish Chapmen of such Ware. 2658 Osborn 
Adv. Sou (2673) 77 Be not therefore Hcorish after Fame. 
2704 Swift T. Tub Wks. 2760 I. 60 Their own liquorish 
affection to gold. 2834 Bentmam Dcontol.ln Wesim. Res'. 
XXL 9 He might have a lickerish leaning towards the 
trade of Cacus. 1873 H. Rogers Orig. Bible{lZ^^ xi Jewish 
human nature . . showed so intense a sympathy^ with the 
general tendency' to idolatry, as to cast a liquorish eye on 
every wandering form of it that came near them. 

3 . Lecherous, lustful ; = Lickerous 3. I 

x6ooHnYwooDi2//’/.£‘<ftt'./F, Wks. 1874 I.^i Goto, Nell 

. , ye nuiy be caught, I tell ye : these be liquorish lads. 1700 
Dryden IVife i/ Bath 319 The liquorish bag rejects the 
pelf with scorn, 2749 Fielding Tom yones v. xii, Thou art 
a liquorish dog, 1828 Lamb IVi/e’s Trial, The Hckerbh 
culprit, almost dead with fear. 2882 Swinburne in Fortn. 
Rev. Feb. 133 The smirk of a liquorish fribble. 

4 . Comb., as lickerish^ lipped adj. 

*577 fr. BulIingePs Decades [1592) 254 Let euery young 
man be , , not licorish lipped, nor dainty toothed. 

Hence Uckerlshly adv. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies 1.(1662)116 His expression licking 
the Chancery hath left Posterity to interpret it. .liquorishly 
longing for that Place. 

Xaxkerisliness* [f. Lickerish a. + -ness.] 
Love of good fare ; gen. keen appetite or desire. 

2580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Frsandise, licorous 
thinges, licourishnesse. 2594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
ir. 203 ^leere Hekerishnes causeth vs to eate such meals as 
we know are contrary to our health. 2656 J. Harrington 
Oceana (1700) 152 Where thcreisaliquorishness in a popular 
Assembly to debate. 2658 Osborn yas. /, 134 Their Govern- 
ours Hcorlshnesse after the choyce morsells of the Church. 
*733 Cheyne Eng. Malady lu v, § 10 (1734) 16S The Snare 
and Temptation that Liquorishness and high Relish throws 
many into.^ 1827 Hoaz. Evr*y*day Bk. H. 35 The boy,, 
moved by Hekertshness, began to eat, 

+ IiixkerOTlS, Obs. Forms: 3-6li-, lyker- 
ous, (4 lykerus, 5 lykerowse, lykorous, lyk- 
kerwys, lokerous, likerose, licrus, likrus), 5-7 
licorous, licourous, Iycorous(e, (5 lycourous, 
lycours, lycoruse, 6 lycoures, licoras, likor- 
ous, 7 likresse), 6-7 liquorous, lickerous, 
-orous. [a. AF. *Itkerous, *Iekerotes, repr. a 
northern var. of OF. lecheros Lecherous ; cf. ONF. 
liquerie = Central OF. lecherie lechery. 

In Eng. use this form of the svord has chiefly retained its 
etymological sense (cf., howe^'e^, sense 3', while lecherous 
has been almost confined to a transferred application.] 

1 . Pleasing or tempting to the palate. Also^«. 
and Jig. : Sweet, pleasant, delightful. 

rx27S KI Pains Hell 172 in O. E, Misc. 228 ho weore 
l^ose ^at .. hedden of roony metes de-de^'n, But hit weore 
likerous be certeyn. a 1320 in Wright Lyric P. xxv. 68 
Noht may be feled lykerusere. Then thou so suete alumere. 
1340 Ayenb. 47 pe zofle bed clones likerouses. c 1380 
WvcLiF JVks. (1880) 216 lickerous metis & drjmkis. a 1450 
Kut.de la 7<»//r(i868)22 No woman shulde ete no lycorous 
morcelles in the absens . . of her husbond. 1549 Latimer 
5/A Semt. be/. Edr.v. VI (Arb.) 239 »r<*>y.,^ Lucre is so lickor- 
ous that he that .once lyckes of it, leketh it. 1577-87 Holis- 


SHED Citron. 1 . 19/2, 1 would not be his ghest, vnlesse I tooke 
his table to be furnisht with more M’holesome and licorous 
viands. 1597 Beard Theatre Cod' s yudgem. li. {1631) 536 
Beeing fed with the Hcorou.s and deceitfull sweetnesse of 
their owne lusts. 1603 H. CRns%T. Vertucs Commw. (187S) 
47 O ds an amiable diuel, a sweete sinne, a lycorous poyson. 

2 . Of persons, the appetite, etc. : Fond of choice 
or delicious food ; dainty in eating ; greedy of good 
fare. Const, of after. 

\ c 1315 Shoreham 160 And et throf dame lykerouse. 2362 
Langl. P. Pt. A. vn. 253 Let not sir Surfet .sltten at thi 
bord ; . . for he is a lechour and likerous of tonge. c 2380 
Wyclif Scrm. Sel. Wks. I. 2 For J)is riche man was boastful 
in speche and likerous in foode. a 1450 A'k/. de la Tour 
(1868) S3 There be . . other that be lykerous of moche mete 
and drinke. 2530 Palscr. 317/1 Lycorouse or d.ajmty 
mouthed, yhViN/. 1599 Naske Lenten Stuffe 54 'I'he Popes 
caterer casting a licorous glaunce that way. <i 1632 G. Hi r- 
BERT Priest to Temple xxvi. Wks. (Gro<art) III. 183 He 
that .. for quality is licorous after dainties, is a glutton. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. v. 182 These larres are .. interlarded 
with pitch to preserue the.. Wine; yet making the taste 
thereof vnpleasant to liquorous lips. 2633 Urquhart Rabe- 
lais II. xiv. 98 The.se devils are very Hekorous of lardons. 

b. gen. and_/^. Having a keen relish or desire 
for something pleasant. Const, (f; also, eager to 
do something. 

CX386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 391 Yonge clerkes that been 
lykerous To reden Arles than been curious. C1400 Destr. 
Troy 444 Syn wemen are . . so Hkms of loue in llkyng of 
yowthe. 1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions n. viii. 178 
Whiche .. liue a pure and simple life, led with no likerous 
lustes of other meiines vanitie. <7x586 SmuEV Arcadia r. 
(1622) 82 Fit commendation (whereof womankind is so 
likerous). 1598 E. Guilpin Skial. (1878) 32 For though it 
be no cates sharpe .sauce It is, I'o lickerous vanitie. a 2632 
G. Herbert Temple, Discharge i, Busy inquiring heart, 
what wouldst thou know Why dost thou pry, And turn and 
leer, and with a licorous eye Look high and low. 

S. Lecherous, lustful, wanton. 

1377 Langi.. P. PI. B. X. 161 The likerottse launde that 
Leccnerye hatte. c 2386 Chaucer Millers T. 58 And sikerly 
she hadde a likerous eye. a 2420 Hoccleve De Reg. 
Princ. l^^2 This likerous dampnable errour [adultery], 
2470-85 Malory .^r/A«rx\’ii!. xxv, Men and wymmen coude 
loue to gyders seuen yeres and no lycours lustes were bi- 
twene them. 1587 Turberv. Trag. T. 15 Whilst thus 
Nastagio sought his owne decay, By liquorous lust. 1604 
Drayton Owl 361) There in soft Downe the liquorous 
Sparrow sat. i6xx Cotcr. .s.v. Femme, From women light, 
and Hekorous, good fortune still deliuer v.s. 

4. Comb., as lickerous-mottlked, adjs. 

2579-80 North Plutarch (1595) 2Bs_ Like vnto lickerous 
mouthed men, who . . desire meates with a greedy appetite, 
2598 E. Guilpin Skxat. (1878) 9 Once Rinus saw a pretty 
lasse, And liquorous tooth’d desir’d to tast. 

Hence t liixkeronsly adv. 

C2315 Shoreham 1J4 To meche fode devourj’; and to 
lykerouslyche. 0x386 Chaucer Monk's T, 567 Oloferne, 
which fortune aj' kiste So Hkerouslj’. 2426 Lyz>g, Dc Guil. 
Pitgr. 129x5 Fatte mussellys large and Rounde, I threste 
hem in ffollykeron.sly. 25^ Hollyband Treas, Fr, Tong. 
Friander, to feed Hcorously. 

t li'ctero-asliead. Ois.rare-K In s lik- 
eroushed. [f. Lickekous a. + -bead.] Lickerons- 
ness. 

01440 yacob's Well 144 Vsyng of mete..no3t only in 
Hkeroushed [printed Hberoushed], but for pompe, to make 
manye messj's. 


+ Lideerousness. Obs. [f. Lickerous + 
-NESS.] Fondness for good fare ; gen. keen ap- 
petite or desire. Const, oj, after, inf. with lo. 
Also, lecherousness. 

c 2380 Wyclif Wks. (18S0) 61 Likerousnesse & lustis of 
here bely. c 2386 Chaucf.r Wi/es Prol. 6ir Venus me yaf 
my lust, my likerousnesse. rx386 — Pars. T. T 667 Auaricc 
.. is likerousnesse in herte to haue erthely thi’nges. C1440 
promp. Pant. 304/2 Lykerowsnesse, dclicacia, a 1586 
Sidney Arcadia v. (162a) 450 Whether .. the likerousnesse 
of dominion [can] make you beyond iustice. <21638 Mede 
Wks. I. (1672) 128 As perhaps Jicorousness of Wine before 
had caused many of them lo do. 2657 Reeve God's Plea 
129 A people .. so given over to licorousnesse, that it Is an 
hard thing to get a Cook to please them. 2665 J. Spencer 
Vulg. Proph. 119 That natural liquorousness in the minds 
of men after the knowledg of things to come. 

Iiickham(e, variant of Lichaji Obs. 

]Lickill^ (li'kiq), vbl. sb. [f. Lick z/. + -ing^.] 
1 . The action of the vb. Lick; the action of 
passing the tongue over something, of fashioning 
into shape, etc- ; f also, the action of daubing or 
smearing the face with paint, 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 435 Bestes.. among hem 
self bey useb cusses and Itkkynge and strokynge. <■144® 

Promp. Pam. 305/1 Lykky[nlgeofhowndys, or other beasts, 
licius. 2549 CovERDALE Erosiu. Par. Ded. 2 w hat co>tiy 
deckyng, lycklnge, censinge, and worshipping of ymages. 
2623 Bp. UALLSerm. v. 154 It scorneth to favour 

with farding and licking and counterfcisance. 

Gods Amtrws m. xcv. 363 By the dail>;jicking of *]«■: 
ling wounds with the tongue of lady Elenor ht , 4’ t, > 
is said to be cured.^ <11635 Nausto.n fl.yi „ot 

27 Besides the licking of his own finge^ h [ ) 

the King a masse of rtches, <1 2656 Bp. jZ; and 

Jezebel, for all her licking, is cast out o/* irr. 

trodden to dirt in the streets. 1737 ‘ r.itow an<r.«aid 

Wks. 1882 X. 227 Shakespeare «.is f [fffinjr to do 

some things which o^y w-ani -a hule u-anL' 

well enough. Mod. He is somewhat uncoutn , 
licking into shape- . 

b. concr. in pi. Coarse broad fait; e.'J 
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£ick Lick z;.] 

1 . An act of licking. Hence qu&si-concr. a small 
quantity, so much as may be had by licking ; also 
lich-itp. A lick of goodwill (Sc.), ‘ a small portion 
of meal given for grinding corn, in addition to the 
fixed multure * (Jam.). 

1603 Dekker Grisiil (Shaks. Soc.) 16, I knock’d you once, 
for offering to have a lick at her lips. ^ 1662 R.^ Mathew 
UnL Alcfu Ixxxtx. 129 This Woman with one lick of my 
Antidote (which was mixed with hony). .received ease all 
over her body, a 1688 Bukyan yerus. Sinner Saved (1886) 
113 Many love Christ with nothing but the lick of the tongue, 
1690 Drydeh Ain^kitryon 11. ii. (1691) 21 He could . . come 
galloping home at Midnight to have a Uck at the Honey.pot. 
a 1733 R. North Life F. North axjj.He [Jeffries] could not 
repr^end without scolding ; and m such Billinsgate Lan- 
guage, as [etc.]... He call’d \x. giving a Lick'ivitk the rough 
Side of his Tongue. Abstract Proof respecting Mill 

of Inveravtsay 3 (Jam.) P. Wilson depones, that he did not 
measure orw’cigh the lick of goodwill.^ <11825 Forby Voc. 
E. Anglia, a miserably small pittance of any thing. 

1826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 185^ I. asS ‘ Ac wee bit 
spare rib o’ flesh ..to be sent roun' hck and lick about*. 
1841 Gen. P. 'Thompson Exerc. (1842) VI, 62 The polar man 
..shall not have a lick of oil on Christmas Day. x8^3 
P, B. St. John Amy Moss 50 Everybody brought ‘sunthin' 
— some a lick of meal, some a punkin ’ [etc.]. 

b. coUoq. A slight and hasty wash (usually ‘ a 
lick and a promise*)* Also, a dab of paint, etc. 

c 1648 in Maidment Pasquils (1868) 154 We'll mark them 
with a lick of tarre. <21771 Gray 2 When sly 

Jemmy Twiicher had smugg’d his face With a lick of 
court white-wash, and pious grimace. 1855 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., A Lick and a Slake. 

2 . C/.S. A spot to which animals resort to lick 
the salt or salt earth found there. Also buffalo^ 
lick, salt-lick. 

1751 C. Gist ymls. (1893)42 Salt Licks, or Ponds, formed 
by little Streams or Dreins of Water. 2796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. I. 663 Sait Lick and Salt Spring are used synonym, 
ously, but improperly, as the former differs from the latter 
in that it is dry. 1807 P. Gass yml. 219 One of our ser* 
geanLs shot a deer at a Hck dose to our camp. 2827 J. F. 
Cooper Prairie I. v. 78 To rout the unlawful settlers who 
had gathered nigh the Buffaloe lick in old Kentucky. 2841 
— Deerslayer iv, Like deer standing at a lick. 2877 N. S. 
Shaler App. to L A. Ailed s Amer. Bison 458 The springs 
at Big-Bone Lick, as at all the other licks of Kentucky are 
sources of saline waters derived &om the older Palaeozoic 
rocks, 

3 . A complaint in horses (see quot.). 

1827 sporting Mag. XX. 162 Coach horses are subject to 
symptoms known by the appellation of * the Lick . . They 
lick each other’s skins, and gnaw their halters Into pieces. 

4 . A smart blow. (Cf. to lick on the whip, cited 
from Cl 460.) Also pi. {Sc. and north.'), z. beating, 
in phr. to get ones licks, give (one) his licks. 

1678 J. Phillips Tavernier's Trav.vu 77 [He] gave the 
fellow half a dozen good licks with his cane. Z724 Swift 
Wood's Execution Wks. 1755 V. n. 155, ^rd Cook, I’ll give 
him a lick in the chops. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheplu 1. it, 
To lend hU loving wife a loundering lick. 2785 Burns To 
W, Simpson Postscr. vil, An’ monie a fallow gat his HckSj Wi’ 
hearty crunt. XXXVI. 79 Unless either 

of them gave him a lick on the head. 1820 Scott Abbot vii, 
The dread ofa Uck should not hold me back. 1826 J. Wilson 
Nod, Ambr. Wks. 2855 1. 165 Every callant in the class could 

f ie him his licks. 1837 S. Lover Rory O More (1849) 13 
Ve're used to a lick of a stick every day. 1887 School' 
master 15 Jan. 104^1 The boy .. deponed that the master 
gave him twa licks in the lug. ^ 1894 Crockett Lilac Sun- 
bonnet 103 The yin that got his licks fell down and bit the 
dust. 

b. iransf. and jig. 

1739 Cibber Apol. (1756) I. 28 A lick at the Laureat will 
always be a sure bait .. to catch him little readers. 1794 
WoLcoT (P, Pindar) Ode to For. Soldiers 2812 111. 
247 A Lick at the French Convention. 1803 Naval Chron, 
X. 258 The tars are wishing for a lick, as they call it, at 
the Spanish galleons. 1883 Stevenson Treas. Isl. iv. xviii, 

* I wish I had had a lick at them with the gun fir.st he 
replied. 

5 . Sc. ‘A wag, one who plays upon another* 
Gam.). 

2725 Willie 7vas a wanton Wag in Whitclaw Bk. Sc. 
Songs (1844) 20/2 And w.as na Willie a great loun, As shyre 
a Uck as e’er was seen. <21758 Ramsay Grub-street 5 He’s 
naething but a shire daft lick. 

6. dial., U.S. and Austral. A spurt at racing, 
a short brisk spin ; a * spell * of work. Big licks = 
hard work. Also speed, in phr. at full lick, at a 
great lick, etc. 

2837 Halidurto.s Clock/n. Ser. i. .\v, That are colt can 
beat him for a Uck of a qviarter of a mile. 1847 W. T. Porter 
Quarter Race 104^ He went up the opposite bank at the 
same lick, and disappeared. x86i Bryant Songs from 
Dixie's Land 26 At length I went to mining, put in my 
biggest licks. 2882 Miss Bradoon Mt, Royal II. iv. 79. 
I. .made up my mind to stay In America, till I’d done some 
big licks in the sporting line. 18^ P. H. Emerson Eng. 
Idyls 26 Donm the river .. came sailing the . . whery ay ! 
going at full Uck loo. 1889 *Rolp Boldrewoo'd’ Robbery 
under Arms 82 Il'll be a short life and a merr>’one, though, 
dad, if we go on big Hck.s like this. 2898 F. T. Bullf.n 
Cruise Cachalot isxZTXxz ri^ipient, thoroughly roused by 
this, starting off at a great lick. 

"Lick (lik), V. Forms: i liccian, 2-6 lik, 4-5 
liko, lyko, 3-7 licke(n, 4-6 likke, 5-6 lycke, 
lykke, (5 lykkyn), 6- lick. [OE. liccian^ OS. 
Zircon, leccbn (Du. likketi), OHG. leckdn (MHG., 
vc\oi\.O.Ucken)x-~OTfini.*likk6n (whence It. lec- 
care, F. Ucher), prob. repr. pre-Teut. *iighnd-, f. 


OAryan root *ligh- (: Idgh- : found in Goth. 

{bi)latgon, Gr. Krix^iv to lick, Xtxros dainty, L. 
iingcre, OIrish ligim, OSL lizati, Lith. iezti, Skr. 
rih, lih to lick.] 

1 . trans. To pass the tongue over (something\ 
e.g. -with the object of tasting, moistening the 
surface, or removing something from it. 
cxooo iELFRic Saints' Lives (1885) I. 124 Da retJan deor 
. . heora liSa liccodon mid U 5 ra tun^ti. c X290 S. Eng. 
Leg. I. 270. 320 po he i-sai3 ane Icon licke J>at bodi. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. .S'<2/«/x xlv. {pristine^ 261 pe serpentis hire fete 
can lyke. <7x450 Knt. de /<z^^wr (1868) 29 The! [dogges] 
were about her mouthe and liked it. 1484 Canton Fables 
of cEsop I. xvii, [The asse] beganne to kysse and to lykke 
hym. 1592 G. Harvey Four Lett. Wks. (Grosart) 1 . 
206 To seek his dinner m ponies with Duke humfrey : to 
licke dishes, to be a beg^r. <2x6x7 Hieron Wks. II. 
456 Must (jod then lacke the due attendance of the 
people in His house, while they are licking of thy trenchers ? 
1722 Steele Sped. No. 431 ? 3, 1 left off eating of 
Pipes, and fell to lidcing of Chalk. X732 Pope Ess. Man 
1. 84 Pleas'd to the last, he crops the flow’ry food, And 
licks the hand just rais’d to shed his blood. 1792 Wolcot 
(P, Pindar) JFks. III. 4 The man I hale..Wlio, to complete 
his dinner, licks his plate. 1798 Sir M. Eden in Lii, Auck- 
land's Corr. (1862) HI. 423 They continue to cringe and to 
lick the hand that strikes them. 2880 Miss Braddon yust 
as I am i, Tim stands on end, and Ucks the wanderer’s face. 
1885 Truth 28 May 844/1 The danger of licking adhesive 
stamps and envelopes. 

absoL c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 295 Lik not with 
by tonge in a disch. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 2092 
While ane pat doun his hand and Hckit. <2x592 H. Smith 
Serm. (1637) 462 When Jonathan saw honey dropping, he 
must needs be licking. 2694 Salmon Bate's Dispetts. (2713) 
128/2 Mix fora Dose., and to be Hck’d of. .as need r^uires. 
2890 L. C. D'Oyle Notches 60 The elk. .was now ‘ licking ' 
in the little .side-valley. 

b. Frequent in phrases expressive of actions re- 
ferred to alltisively or Jig., as to lick onds fingers, 
to lick one's lips, an action indicating keen relish 
or delighted anticipation of some dainty morsel ; 
fto lick (another’s) fingers, to lick the fat front 
(one’s) beard, to cheat (him) of his gains ; + lo 
lick one's knife, said of a parsimonious person ; 
to lick the ground, to lick (another’s) shoe or spittle 
(cf. lickspittle sb.), actions expressive of abject ser- 
vility; \to lick (a patron’s) trencher, said of a 
parasite ; to Hck the dust, \the earth [a Hebraism : 
Vulg. tCiTam Itngerel, to fall prostrate, to suffer 
defeat. 

<ziooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixxi[i]. 9 His fcondas foldan lie- 
ci^eaS. 1382 Wyclif Ps. Ixxill). 9 His enemys the erthe shul 
licken. — Micah vii. 17 Thei shuin lick dust as the ser- 
pent, c 2400 Rom. Rose 6502 What shulde be yeve that 
likketh his knyf. ^2500 Kehnp.die Flyting tv. Dunbar 396 
Thou sail ilk tby Uppis, and suere thou leis. 2530 Palscr. 
609/2, 1 lycke my lippcs or fyngers after swete meate. 1548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VI 169 b, Marchantes within the citee, 
sore abhorryng the Italian nation, for llckyng the fat from 
their beardes, and taking from them their livyng. 2555 
Decades 104 [They] with no Icsse confydence licke 
their lippes secreately in hope of their prayc. 2602 Wiihals' 
Diet. 263 A fellow that can licke bis Ix>rdes or his ladies 
trencher in one smooth tale or merrie lie, and picke their 
purses in another, 2620 Shaks. Temp. in. ii. 27 How does 
thy honour? Let me licke thy shooe. 2646 J, Whitaker 
Usziah 24 Have you not known some in a low condition, 
to bow and scrape, Hck the spittle on the ground. 2656 
Ld, Hatton in Nicholas Papers (Cbmden) III. 284 He 
purposelh not to deale at all with my cosen Kertons frend<;, 
vnless it be for mault, and that too in an honorable and 
considerable way without licking my flngars. 2667 Milton 
P. Z.. IX. 526 Oft he [the serpent] bowd. His turret Crest .. 
and lick’d the ground whereon she troi 1721 Addison 
sped. No, 5 f 2 Sparrows for the Opera, says his Friend, 
licking his Lips, what, are theytobe roasted? 2808 Cobbett 
Pol, Reg. XIII. 1009 He should have learnt to lick spittle, 
and have drilled himself to crawl upon his belly. 2860 
Reade Cloister ff H. Iv. (1896) 162 He found the surly inn- 
keepers licked the verj' ground before him now. 

C. in proverbial sayings. 

*5*3 Skelton Garl, Laurel 1438 Welc wotiih the cat 
whos berde she likkith. 2539 Taverner Erasni. Prazf. (1545) 
19 He is an euyll cooke that can not lycke owne fyngers. 
2619 Hollybande Fr, Schoolem, xoob. 2822 Scott Nigel \\, 
They say, a good cook know.s how to lick his own fingers. 

d. Wivh ndverbs, e.g. over ; to take in or up by 
licking. With away, forth, off, out, and with 
prep. off-. To remove by licking. 

rt 124a Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 185 Huni l>er in beoj) liked 
of komes. a 1300 Cursor /If. 2838 pan e.v sco [Lot's wife, or 
“-"'“y- >387 tkevisa hmui 
(Kolls) IV. 03 Hantbal iikked venym of his owne rynge. 
c 1440 yacob s Well 247 he bysschop wjth his tunge lykkyd 
it out lowly. 2567 GudeSf Godlie BalL (S, T. S.) 40 And 
L '5^7, doggis] did this catiue man refre.<^:he Lickand 
the fylth furth of his laithlie flesche. 2667 Milton P L. 
X. 632 My Hell-hounds, to lick up the draff and filth. 2722 
Prospect Plenty O’er lang, in troth, have we 
by-st^dersbeen, And loot fowk lick the white out of our een. 

(2776)111,77 Their [cows] practice 
of licking off their hair. Ibid. VII, 275 The serpent .. was 
.seen to hck the whole body over. 28** Lamb Elia Ser. 1. 
Praise Chynneysw., It was a pleasure to see the sable 
younkers hck in the unctuous meat, 

6 . With complementary adj. expressing the re- 
siilt, e.g. to Hck clean. + To lick whole : to heal 
of wounds or sores by licking; in quots.^/^. 

Common Weal Eng. 32 If anie men hauc 

heked th^m selue.s whole youe be the same. 1596 Bp. W. 
Barlow Three Senn, i. tag VlTio vnder a shew of licking 
them whole, suck out euen their hart blood. 1607 Hieron 


Wks. I. 366 It is not a Hmme of Satan which is wounded; 
he miglit then licke himselfe whole. 1670 Ray Pro-o. 211 
And yet betwixt them both, they lick’t the platter,s clean. 
1682 Dryden Sp. Fryar 11. lii, If there were no more in 
Excommunication than the Church’s Censure, a wise Man 
wou’d lick his Conscience whole with a wet Finger, xtxz 
Arbuthnot yokn Bulliv. vi, He would quickly lick him- 
self whole again, by his vails, 
f 2 . To lap with the longue ; to drink, sip. Also 
intr. constr. of on. Obs. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 1521 So long Iikked bise lordes 
jiise iykores swete. 2382 Wyclif 2 Kings xxi. 19 In this 
place, in the which lioundis lickiden the blood of Naboth, 
shulen lick and thi blood. <t 1400-50 Alexander 3826 Sum 
of his awen vryn & sum on Iren lickid.^ 2523 Doucuis 
jEueis vin. Prol. 139 Sum langis for the liffyr ill to lik of 
ane quart. 1535 Coverdale vli. 5 Whosoeuer lickeih 
of the water with his tunge, as a dogg licketh.^ '2582 Mel-- 
TsMiCUs'E. Philotimus 100 The Cat would licke milke, out she 
will not wette her feete. 2792 Cowper Iliad xxi. 148 Lie 
there, and feed the fishes, which shall Hck Thy blood secure. 

3 , transf. and fig. (from i and 2). a. Of persons 
and animals. Formerly in many specialized uses, 
f To lick up (an enemy’s forces) : to destroy, ‘ an- 
nihilate ’ (after Num. xxii. 4). 'j* To lick (a person) 
of something ; to cheat, ‘ fleece + To lick the 
letter*, to use alliteration, f To lick of the whip*. 
to have a taste of punishment. 

c 2460 Towneley Myst. iii. 378 In fayth and for youre long 
tat^yng Ye shal lik on the whyp. [iS3S Coverdale Num. 
xxii. 4 Now shal this heape Hcke up all that is aboute va, 
euen as an oxe licketh vp the grasse in the field.] 2548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VI 126 Yet sometyme thei wer slain, 
taken, and licked vp, or thei were ware. 2557 in Tyikr 
Hist. Scot. (1864) III. 388 Three hundred of them [Gascon^] 
be licked up by the way. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidaids 
Comm. 259 b, They confesse the craft themselues, wheiby 
they licked vs of our money. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 
T. iv. jB8 A crewe..That lick the tail of grealnesse with their 
Ups. 2605 Camden Rem. (1637) 34 The English and Welsh 
delighted much in licking the letter. 264a Fuller Holy 4- 
Pr^. St. V. ix. 391 Hypocrites rather then they will lose a 
drop of praise will lick it up with their own tongue. 2647 
Trapp Coww. Ep, «$• Rev. App. 690 Till he had licked of 
the whip, and learned better language. 27*6 Life Penn in 
^yks. 1782 I. 136 Those very lies . . which himself had now 
licked up afresh. 

b. Of inanimate agents (chiefly jvaves, flame, 
etc.): To lap, j^lay lightly over, etc.; to take rf/ 
(moisture, etc.) in passing over. Sometimes with 
personification. 

rxooo Sax. Leechd. III. 276 Seo lyfl Hcc.t 5 and atyhS 
oone wsetan of ealre eor)?an. 2635 Swan Spec. M. v. f 2 
(1643) *49 Untill the sunne or the wind have licked the 
lops of the grasse and flovers. 1697 Drvden Virg, Georg. 
in. 698 Feavers . , rack their Limbs, and lick the vital Heat. 
2827 PoLLOK Course T. ni, Consumption licked her blood. 
1856 T. H. Newman Cnllisia 154 The tide of humai) beings 
. . licking the base of the hill, rushed vehemently on one 
side. 2885-94 R. Bridgf.s Eros 4 Psyche Dec. xxvi, An 
upleaping jet Of cold Cocytus, which for ever Ucks Earth’s 
base, 2891 T. Hardy Tess H. xxiv, The wheels.. licked up 
the pulverized surface of the highway. 2803 Earl Dusmore 
Pamirs J. 45 The flames ruthlessly liclced up everything 
in their path of destruction. 1900 Blackw. Mag. July 59/2 
Fires had consumed the underbrush and Heked the branches 
off the giant trees. 

c. Sc. To lick onds winning{s : To make the 
best of one’s bargain. 

2776 C. Keith Farmer's Ha' (1796) 144 But now let us 
our winning lick (He cry’d in ptti. 2794 Burns ‘0 
hae I been' 9 Bitter in dool I lickit my winnins, O’ marrying 
Be«;s, to gie her a slave. 

4 . To lick {a person or thing) into {shape, etc.), 
also i* to hck over : To give form and regularity 
to; to mould, make presentable. Alluding to 
the alleged practice of bears with their young (.‘;ee 
quots.). 

[2423 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxiv. 70 Beres ben 
brought forthe al fowle and iransformyd and after that by 
lyckynge of the fader and the moder they ben brought in 
to theyr kyndely shap,] 1622 Chapman Widosves T. Wks. 
2873 in. 31 He has not licked his whelp into full shape yet. 
1622 Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. (1676) 7/2 En- 
forced, as a Bear doth her Whelps, to bring forth this con- 
fiLsed lump, I had not time to lick it into form. <r 1639 
Wotton in Rcliq. (2685) 444 The Author hath licked them 
(verses] over. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xxviii. (2700) 339 Men 
did not know how to mould and frame it ; but at last it 
was licked into shape. 2702 Eng. Theophrast. 4 The play 
players upon the recommendation of those that 
bekd It over, like their parts to a F’ondness. 2780 Wesley 
Wks. IX. 509 Mr. Law, by taking immense pain.s has 

licked It into some shape. 1862 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. IIL 
132, 1 shall have troubleenough in licking her [a young ser- 
vant] into shape. 2891 Spectator 22 Dec. 837 Their pro- 
posals. .would be licked, bydebate..into practicable shape. 

6. Contemptuously used for: To. smear with 
cosmetics; to varnish, to smarten with paint; to 
* sleek*, give smooth finish to (a picture). 

^ *59^ NASHE.S<z^n7// Wks. (Grosart) III. 99 Spend- 

mg a whole forenoone euerie day in spunging and licking 
himselfe by the glasse. <22700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew. 
Lzekt, Pictures new Varnished, Houses new Whitened, or 
Women s Faces with a Wash. 2853 T. Taylor Life B. A\ 
Haydon IIL 212 Modem cartoons with few exceptions are 
li^ed (smoothed) and polished intentionally. 

6, slang. To beat, thrash. Also, to drive (some- 
thing) out of (a person) by thrashing, i* To Uck 
off*, to cut off clean, to slice off. 

*535 Stewart Cron, Scot. (2858) I. 244 Leggis war likkit 
of hard of at the kne. 2567 Harman Caveat s.v. (Farmer), 
Lycke, to beate. 1719 Ramsay 7 'o Hamilton vi, May I be 
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licket vvi’ a blttle. Gin of^our numbers I think little. 173* 
Fielding Mock Doctori, ii, Suppose l'\’e a mind he should 
drub, Whose bones are they, Sir, he’s to lick? 1775 Mad. 
D’Arblav Diar^', Lti. io Mr, Crisp 59 Nov., As for. .your 
father, I could lick him for his affected coolness and modera- 
tion. x8a8 Darwin in I,ife ^ Lett. (j888) 1 . 167 How these 
poor dogs must have been licked. 1837 Hughes Tom Brtnvn 
1. viii. (1871) 109 Say you won’t fag — they’ll soon get tired 
of linking you. 1879 Spurgeon Serm. XXV. 542 Almost as 
free as America in the olden time, when every man was 
free to lick his own nigger. xB8x At/antic Monthly XLIX. 
41 Well, I’ve tried to lick the badness out of him. .. You 
can, out of some boys, you know. 

\i,'Slang. To overcome, get the Letter of; to excel, 
surpass. It licks me : I cannot explain it. Also 
io lick mto fils: to defeat thoroughly. 

1800 in Spirit Pub. yrnls. IV. 232 By Dane, Saxon, or 
Piet We had never been lick’d Had we stuck to the king of 
the island. 1836 F. B. Head Lei. in Smiles Meui. y. 
Murray (1891) II. xx.xi. 366, I believe we shall lick the 
radicals. 1847 De Quincey r/. Smtihey Laufior 

Wks. (1859) XII. 179 Greece was. .proud. .ofhavmg licked 
him [an enemy]. 1879 E. Walford Londiniatta I, 37 If we 
have a war and beat Russia or lick Abyssinia into fits. 1889 

* Rolf Boldrewood* Robbery under Arms xxtv, It licked 

me to think it had been hid away all the time. 1890 — 
Col. Reformer (1891) 195 As a seller of unparalleled gener- 
osity, we can’t be heked. 1900 8 Sept. 618 Wc must 

either lick and rule these savages or run away. 

absol. x86i Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xii. (1889) J14, 
I believe that a gentleman will always lick in a fair fight. 

7 . slang, intr. To.ride at full speed. 

x88g * Rolf Boldrewood ’ Robbery under Arms xxi, 
A horseman .. rattled down the stony track as hard as he 
could lick. 

8. Combs. : lick-box noucc-wd. ? = Ltck-dtsh ; 
lick-fingers, one who licks his fingers (used as a 
term of abuse) ; lick-foot 7 tmtce-wd.^ the action of 
licking the feet, servility ; + lick-halter (see quot.) ; 
lick-ladle, a parasite ; lick-log, a block of salt 
for cattle to lick; lick-ma-dowp Sc. nonce-wd.^ a 
sycophant ; lick-platter, a parasite ; lick-sauce 
s= Lick-dish ; lick-spit = Lick-spittle ; lick- 
trencher « lick-plailer\ lick-up, (a) something that 
licks up (see quot 1844) ; {b) something * licked * 
into shape (see quot. 1851-61). Also Lick-dish, 
Lick-pennt, Lick-pot, Lick-spigot, LicK-spiTTiiE. 

x6jx Liche<asse^ a *Uck-box, a sweet-lips, 1653 

Urquhart Rabelais it, xxx, Achilles was a scauld pated 
maker of hay bundles, Agamemnon allck-box. tsgsLocrine 
111. iv. Fab, You stopsauce, *lickfingers, will you not heare ? 
Ii6*5 B. Jonson Staple News, The Persons of the Play, Liek- 
finger, a Master Cooke, and parcell Poet,] 1630 — New Inn 
M. n,_No flattery for’t, No ’’lick-foot, pain of losing your pro- 
boscis. x6ti Flokio, Lecca/une, a *IIcke*halter,aknauIsh 
was, a gallowes-clapper. 1849 James Woodman ii, ‘Who 
andf what is be?' ‘A *HckIaaie of the court, lady '. 1840 
Haliburton Ctoekm. Ser. in. xii, I like a man to be up to 
the notch, and stand to his *Iick-lo2:. t7«4 Ramsay Vision 
xxm, Quhen thus redust to howps, They dander, and wander 
About pure *lickmadawps. 1853 Lvtton My Novel vi. xxiil, 
II. z86 No *lick-platter, no parasite, no toadeater. s8az T. 
Mitchell It. 302 Him. .who has A smutty tale for 

ev’ry rich man’s table? *Lickspitand flatterer both 1 1833 
Sarah Austin Charac. Goethe II. 35 To play . . the lickspil 
about the court of ^Veimar. Golding Calvin on Ps. To 
Rdr. 9 Not onely *Ucktrenchers but al.so claw backs, which 
curry fauour with great men by their false appeachlngs. 
1787 WoLCOT (P. Pindar) Ode ttpem Ode Wks. 1816 I. 298 
Butlers and lick-trenchers. z8^ Mech. Mag-. XL. 47 [Of 
Silver plating.) When cool the hammer is allowed to fall 
upon the lead, to which it firmly adheres by means of a 
plate roughed as a rasp, which is called the *lick-up. 1851- 
6t Mayhew Lond. Labour W. 34 A Mick-up’is a boot or 
shoe re-lasted to take the winkles out .. and then blacked 
up to hide blemishes. 

+ Li’ck-disli. Ohs. [f. Lick v. + Dish sb.] 

1 . A parasite. 

C1440 Promf>. Parz'. 304/2 Lj’kdyssbe, scurra. xsx9 
Horman k'M/j’.77SmelSefyestes,lyckedysshes,and franchars 
come vncalled. 2681 W. Robertson Phrxsscol. Gen, (1^3) 
824 A lick-dish, catillo. 

2 . Used allusively (see quot. 1562). 

• 11561 J. HEnvooD Prov. Epigr. (1867) 64 She will lie as 
fast as a dogge will licke a dishe.] 1575 Gamut. Gurton v. 
ii. 252 Thou Her lickdish, didst not say the neele wold be 
gitten? 1631 [see Liar 

Xiiclced (likt), ppl. a. [f. Lick v. -k- -ED L] In 
senses of the vb. 

1763 Brit. Mag. July 337/2 Went cutting aw'ay with that 
fork and his licked knife. 1896 Du Maurier Martian 
(1897) 43 The licked one., dabbed his swollen eye with 
a wet pocket-handkerchief. 

Iiiekell, Obs. jocular or colloq. form of Little. 
Xiicken, v. Obs. cxc. dial, [altered form of 
Lippen e».] intr. To trust to. 

.'S3S CovERDALE Hos. xi. 5 The stoare that they baue 
lickened vnlo, shall be destroyed and eaten vp. i883 in 
SheJ^eld Gloss, s.v. Lippen, ‘ 1 know what to likken to’, 

‘ He’s nowt to likken to’. 

Iiiekenesse, obs, form of Likeness. . 

Xiicker (U-kai). [f. Lick v. -t- -erI,] One who 
or something which licks. Also lickcr’Up\ in 
silver-plating— lick-up (see Lick v. 8). 

1440 Promp. Parv. 305/r Lykkare, or he bat lykkythe, 
lecatcr. xssi Huloet, Licker, //c/or. xSsqUreD/cL 
099 Plated manufacture .. The under face of the stamp- 
hammer has a plate of iron called the licker-up fitted into it. 
i86o Ge?j. 'P.’IiiQyiTSOn Audi Alt. III. cxxxviii. iir Being 
^quiescent llckersi-np of ministerial dishonour. 1898 Daily 
Apr- 8'3 The licker of red-hot irons was briskly 
following his profession. 


tLictering, a. Oh. rare—\ ? = Lickerish. 

. 1578 T. P. Gorg. Gal. Gall, luvenitotts K, My lust alluers 
my lickering lyppes to taste. 

Xiickerisn, liquorish (li-korij), a. Forms : 
5 liccopis, 6 licoryce, likerisbe, -ysbe, 6-7 
licourish, 7 liooorish, li(c)korish, liquerish, 
liquourisb, licquo(u)rish, 8 likerish, 6-9 lick- 
erish, licorish, liquorish- [Altered form of 
Lickekous, with substitution of suffix -ish for -otts."] 

tl. Pleasant to the palate; sweet, tempting, 
attractive; »Lickeroes i. Of a cook: Skilful 
in preparing dainties. Obs. 

1579-80 N ORTH Plutarch (r 595) 50 The deuises of lickerish 
cookes. 1607 Shaks. Ttmon iv. iii. 194 With Licourish 
draughts And Morsels Vnetious- 1615 tr. De Monfart's 
Surv. E. Indies 20 There is another very licquorish fruit. 
1634 Milton Comus 700 And wouldst thou seek again to 
trap me here With lickerish baits fit to ensnare a brute? 
x6s3 A. Wilson yas. /, 37 He [Bacon] was one of those 
that smoothed his Avay to a full ripeness by liquorish and 
pleasing passages. X728TiCKF.LL//«Jr'« Bk. 18 Or if to Ginger 
Bread thou shall descend, And Liquorish Learning to thy 
Babes extend. 

2 . Of persons, etc. : Fond of delicious fare ; == 
Liokerous 2. T Const, after, of. 

? A 1500 Chesler PI. it. 199 And of that tree of Paradise 
she shall eate through my coyntice ; For women are full 
liccoris [v.r. licoronsf 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 66 Likeiyshe 
of tongue, lighte of taile. 1561 Awdelay Eraf. Vacab. 13 
This is a Hcoryce knaue that wnll swill his Maisters drink. 
a 1632 T. Taylor Gods yudgem, Wi. 11. (1642) 102 Yet was 
he lickerish also after any .. rarity that was sent into his 
Table. 1664 Evelyn Syh’a 42 <^ttel being excessively 
licorish of their leaves and tender buds. 1690 Locke. Gevt. 
>• vi. § 57 (1694) 55 They were so liquorish after Alans Flesh, 
that [eicb 17x9 London & Wise Compl. Card. 2B3 Green 
Peas are ready to salisfie the longing Appetite of the liker- 
ish Palate. 1802 G. Colman Br. Grins, Knight 4* Friar 

I. Ix*, A liquorish black rat Lured by the cook to sniff and 
smell her bacon. 1828 Southey in Q. Rev. XXXVIII. 201 
The holy man.. had a licorish tooth. 1879 W. E. Heitland 
Q. Curtins Introd. 29 He [Alexander] drank . . rather by 
,way of good-fellowship than from a liquorish appetite. 

b. gen. and Jig. Eagerly desirous, longing, 
greedy; «Lickerous 2 b. 

xS'ji^Tor.i&QuCalvin'sSerm. TVw. 384/1 The people. .must 
not bee so lickerish to d^ire vnprofitable thinges. 1627 
T. Carter Exbos. 3 This propertie every on^ is most 
liquorish of, taking after their gr^t grand-mother Eve. 
a 1639 WoTTON Life Dk. BuckJun. in Relig. (1651) 99 Cer- 
tain rare Afanuscripts . . were upon sale to the Jesuits at 
Antwerp, licourish Chapmen of such Ware. 1658 Osborn 
Adv. Son (1673) 77 Be not therefore licorish after Fame. 
X704 Swift T. Tub Wks. 1760 1. 60 Their own liquorish 
affection to gold. 1834 Bentham Deoniol.xa \Vestm.Rcz>. 
XXL 9 He might have a lickerish leaning towards the 
trade of Cacus. 1873 H. Rogers Orig. Bihle{}.Z^i^ ix Jewish 
human nature . . showed so intense a sympathy^ with the 
general tendency to idolatry, as to cast a liquorish eye on 
every wandering form of it that came near them. 

3 . Lecherous, lustful ; =Ltckerous 3. 

x6ooHEYwooDXi’f/’/.£Vftt'./F, W’ks. 1874 1. 51 Go to, Nell 
.. ye may be caught, I tell ye : these be liouorisb lads. 1700 
Dryden Wife ^ Bath 319 The liquorish hag rejects the 
pelf with scorn. 1749 Fielding Tom youcs v. xii, Thou art 
a liquorish dog. 18*8 Laxib Wife's Trial, The lickerish 
culprit, almost dead wth fear. x88x Swinburne in Fortn. 
Rev. Feb, 133 The smirk of a liquorish fribble, 

4 . Comb., as lickerish-lipped adj. 

1577 tr. Bullingefs Decades (1502) 154 Let cuery young 
man be . . not licorish lipped, nor dainty toothed. 

Hence ^Ic’kerislily adv. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies 1. (1662) 116 His expression licking 
the Chancery bath left Posterity to interpret it. .liquorishly 
longing for that Place. 

Xil'ckerishness. [f. Lickerish a. + -ness.] 
Love of good fare ; gen. keen appetite or desire. 

ts8o Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Friandisc, licorous 
thinges, licourishnesse. X594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, 

II. 293 Meere Ifckerishnes causeth vs to eate such meals as 
we know are contrary to our health. 1656 J, Harrington 
Oceana (1700) 152 Where there is a liquorishness in a popular 
Assembly to debate. 1658 Osborn fas, 1 , 134 Their Govern- 
OUTS Hcorishnesse after the choyce morsells of the Church. 
*733 Cheyne Eng. Malady ii. v. § 10 (1734) x6S The Snare 
and Temptation that Liquortshness and high Relish throws 
many into.^ 1827 Hone Everyday Bk. II. 35 The boy .. 
moved by Uckeri^hness, began to eat. 

t Iii’ckerous, a. obs. Forms : 3-6 li-, lyker- 
ous, (4 lykerus, 5 lykerowso, lykorous, lyk- 
kerwys, lekerous, likerose, licrus, likrus), 5-7 
licorous^ licourous, Iycorous(e, (5 lycourous, 
lycours, lycoruso, 6 lycoures, licoros, likor- 
ous, 7 liijesse), 6-7 liquorous, liokerous, 
-orous. [a. AF, *Jikercns, *lekerous, repr. a 
northern var. of OF. lecheros Lecherous ; cf. ONF. 
liqxierie s= Central OF. lecherie lechery. 

In Eng. use this form of the word has chiefly retained its 
etymological sense (efi, however, sense 3', while lecherous 
has been almost confined to a transferred application.] 

1 . Pleasing or tempting to the palate. Also^//. 
and Jig. : Sweet, pleasant, delightful. 

c^2.^s XI Pains Hell 172 in O. E. Misc. 228 t>o weore 
beose hat .. hedden of mony metes de-deyn, But hit weore 
likerous be certcyn. a 131a in Wright Lyric P. xxv. 68 
Noht may be feled lykcrusere, Then thou so suete alumere. 
xwo Ayenb. 47 pe rofle bed dopes Ilkerouses. C1380 
Wyclif Wks. (1880) 2x6 Lekerous metis & drynkis. a 1450 
Kut. de la Tour (18^) 22 No woman shulde ele no lycorous 
morcelles in the absens . . of her husbond. 1549 Latimer 
itk Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 139 snarg.. Lucre is so lickor* 
ous that he that .once lyckes of it, leketh it, 1577-87 Houn- 


SHED Citron. 1. 19/2, 1 would not be his ghest, \Tilesse I tooke 
his table to be furnisht with more wholesome and licorous 
viands. 159:7 Beard Theatre Gods yudgem. Ii. {1631) 536 
Seeing fed with the licorous and deceitfull sweelnesse of 
their owne lusts. 1603 H. Crosse Veriues Comunv. (187S) 
47 O lis an amiable diuel, a sweele sinne, a lycorous poj'son. 
2. Of persons, the appetite, etc. : Fond of choice 
or delicious food; dainty in eating ; greedy of good 
fare. Const, of after. 

c 13*5 Shoreham 160 And et tbrof dame lykerouse. 1362 
Langl, P. Pi. A. VII. 253 Lei not 5ur Surfet sitien at thi 
bord; .. for he is a lechour and likerous of tonge. C1380 
Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 2 For pis riche man was boastful 
in speche and likerous in foode. a 1450 Kni. de la Tour 
(1868) 53 There be . . other that be lyketous of moche mete 
and dnnke. 1530 Palsgr. 317/1 Lycorouse or daj-nty 
mouthed, 1599 Naske Lenten Stuffe 54 'I he Popes 
caterer casting a licorous glaunce that way. a 1632 G. Hi r- 
BERT Priest to Temple xxvi. Wks. (Gro-iaTt) III. 1S3 He 
that . . for quality is licorous after dainties, is a glutton. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. \. 182 These larres are . . interlarded 
with pitch to preserue the . .Wine ; yet making the la«te 
thereof vnpleasant to liquorous Ups, 1653 Urquhart Rabe- 
lais 11. xiv. 98 These devils are very lickorous of lardons. 

b. gen. avi^Jig. Having a keen relish or desire 
for something pleasant. Const. of\ also, eager to 
do something. 

C1386 Chaucer Frankl, T. 391 Yonge clerkes that been 
lykerous To reden Artes than been curious. C1400 Destr. 
Troy Syn wemen are .. so likms of loue in Hkj'ng of 
yow’tbe. 1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions n. vjii. 178 
Whicbe .. liue a pure and simple life, led with no likerous 
lustes of other mennes vanitie. « 1586 Arcadia i. 

fi622) 82 Fit commendation (whereof womankind is so 
likerous). 1598 E. GuiLriN Skial, (1878) 32 For though it 
be no cates sharpe .sauce it is, To lickerousyanitie. a 1632 
.G. Herbert Temple, Discharge i, Busy inquiring heart, 
what wouldst thou know Why dost thou pry, And turn and 
leer, and with a licorous eye Look high and low. 

S. Liccherous, lustful, wanton. 

1377 Lancl. P. pi. B. X. 161 The likerouse launde that 
Leccnerye hatte, c X386 Chaucer Millers T. 58 And sikerly 
she hadde a likerous eye. at 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. 
Prine. 1762 This likerous dampnable errour [adultery]. 
1470^5 1»\k\. 0X!X Arthurxvni. xxv, Men and wymmen coude 
loue to g^Tlers seuen yercs and no lycours lustes were bi» ' 
twene them. 1587 Tubberv. Trasc- 'T. 15 Whilst thus 
Nastagio sought his owne decay, By liquorous lust, 1604 
Dra\ton Owl 369 There in soft Downe the liquorous 
Sparrow sat. x6xi Cotcr. s.v. Femme, From women light, 
and !ickorou.s, good ibrtune still deliuer vs. 

4. Comb., as lickcroiis-mouthed, -toothed adjs. 
1579-80 North Plutarch (1595) 28^ Like vnto lickerous 
mouthed men, who . . desire meaies with a greedy appetite, 
1598 E. GuiLFiN J’-t/tf/. (1878) 9 Once Rinus saw a pretty 
losse, And liquorous tooth’d desir'd to tost. 

Hence f Ll'cteronsly adv. 

CX315 Shoreham 114 To meebe fode devouryS and to 
lykerouslyche. ei^6 Chaucer Monk's T. 567 Oloferne, 
which fortune ay kiste So likerously. 1426 Lvdo. De Guil. 
Pilgr. 12915 Faite mussellys large and Rounde, I threste 
hem in fful lykcronsly, 1580 Hollyband Treas, Fr. Tong. 
Friander, to feed Hcorously. 

t Bi’ckeronsliead. Oh. rare-'. In 5 lik- 
eroushed. [f. Lickerous a. + -head.] Lickerous- 


rx44o yacob's Well 144 Vsj’ng of mete..no3t only in 
likeroushed [printed liberoushedj, but for pompe, to make 
roanye messys. 

t Lickerousness. Obs. [f, Ltckkbous + 
-NESS.] Fondness for good fare ; gen. keen ap- 
petite or desire. Const, oj, after, inf. with (0. 
Also, lecherousness. 

c 1380 WvcLiF Wks. (1880) 61 Likerousnesse & lusti.>5 of 
here bely. c 2386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 611 Venus me yaf 
my lust, my likerousnesse. c 1386 — Pars. T. f 667 Auaricc 
. . is likerousnesse in herte to haue erthely thjmges. C1440 
Promp. Parv. 304/2 Lykerowsnesse, dclicaeia. a 1586 
Sidney Arcadia v. (1622) 450 Whether .. the Iikerousne.s£e 
of dominion [can] make you beyond iustice. a 1638 Mede 
Wks. I. (1672) 128 perhaps licorousness of Wine before 
had caused many of them to do. 1657 Reeve Gods Plea 
129 A people .. so given over to licorousnesse, that it is an 
hard thing to get a Cook to please them. 1665 J. Spencer 
Vulg. Proph. izg That natural liquorousness in the minds 
of men after theknowledg of things to come. 
Xiicl^am(e, variant of Licham Obs, 
kicking (li‘kiq), vhl. sb. [f. Lick -^-INGl.3 
1. The action of the vb. Lick; the action of 
passing the tongue over something, of fashioning 
into shape, etc. ; + also, the action of daubing or 
smearing the face with paint. 

1387 Trevisa (Roll.*;) IV. 43s Bestes.. among hem 

self bey useb cusses and likkynge and strokynge. ^1440 
Promp. Parv. 305/1 Lykkyln]ge ofho«-i^)-s, or other beasts 
lictus. 1549 CoVERDALE Erosut. Par. Ded. e What cO'tly 
deckync, lyckince, censinge, and worshipping of ymages- 
1623 Bp. Hall Serm. v. 154 It scorneth to woo f^'-our 
with farding and licking and counterfeisanc^ 163* 

Gods Arrows ill. xcv. 363 By daily hcking of h.s rank- 
ling wounds with the tongue of lady Elenor ht . ^ 
i. said to be cured., 

27 Besides the licking of his own finge^, h I y ^ 
the King a masse of riches, n .656 Bp. -Tr/. 5^rj 
Jerebel, for all her licking, rs cast out 
trodden to dirt in the streets. 1737 '!'r,i|ow andsaid 

Wks. lEBa X. 077 Sh.akespeare ,0 do 

some things which only want a little ^,1,; jje irantf 
syell enough. Mad. He is somesshat uncouin, 
licking into shape. . 

ported for the fishenes. .. ricAingb, 
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2 . colloq. A beating, thrashing. Hi. and 

1756 Toldervv 2 Or/>/ians II. 151, I gave him such 
a licking, I question whether he didn't carry some of the 
bruises with’n to the grave. 1780 in F. Moore Songs ^ Ball. 
Avier. (1856) 307 The fray assum'd, the generals 

thought, The color of a lickin'. r8o6-7 J. Bere:skord 
Miseries Hum. Life (1626) jii. xUi, Obliged to take a severe 
licking from a boy twice as big ., as yourself. x8x8 Kcats 
Let. Wks. 18^ III. 115 He praised Thomson and Cowper, 
but he gave Crabbe a most unmerciful licking. 1831 Pal* 
MERSTOS 29 May in H. L. Bulvver Life II. viii. 81 The 
moment they [the Belgians] stir a step to attack Holland, 
they will get a most exemplary licking. 18^9 G. M eredith 
Egoist 74 The posver to take a licking vs bettec 

worth having than the power to administer one. 

3. eidnb.y as licking-botU\ f licking-medicine, 
an electuary; licking-place U.S. —Lick sb. 2; 
so licking-fond. 

*597 Oerakde Herbal i. Ixxxv. 137 This rested .. Onion 
..is used in a licking medicine against an old rotten cough. 
1652 Culpepper Eng. Physic (1656) 144 The juyee [of Li- 
quoris] dissolved in Rose-water with some Gum-l'ragacanth 
is a fine licking Medicine for Hoarsness, Wheesings, S:c. 
175X J. Bartram Obsenu Trav. Pennsylv.^ etc. 27 The back 
parts of our country are full of these licking \prinieti lich- 
ingl ponds ; some are .. of pale clay, the deer ., are fond of 
licking this clay. Ibid. 68 We ..travelled along a rich hill 
side, , .then doivn to a Licking-place. 1762 P, Collinson in 
W. Darlington Mem. {1849) 238 Their bones or skeletons 
are now standing in a licking-place, not far from the Ohio. 
X775 Mad. D'Arblay Diary, Let. to Mr, Crisp Dec., 
Times are much alter’d since I gave him such a thorough 
licking-bout at back gammon. 

Iiickiiig a. [f. Lick v, + -ikg 2.] 

That licks. Of a flame; —Lambent. Aho slangy 
first-rale, ‘splendid* (cf. thumpings whacking. 

1648 [see Gentle a. lo]. x68o Cotton Compl. Gamester 
xiv, 91, 1 will briefly describe it [Bone-Ace], and the rather 
because it is a licking Game for Money. 1899 E. Phill- 
roTTS Human Boy 182 The thing was, to make a licking 
big frame of light wood. 

Lickle, childish or illiterate form of Little. 
Iiickly, obs. form of Likely. 

Iiicknesse, obs, form of Likeness. 
i* ]5i*ckpeiiny, Obs. [f. Lick v."] One who 
or that which * licks up ’ the pennies ; something 
that * makes the money go Also attrib. 

*4.. ?Lydc. Kittle') London Lyckpeny. ci6oo Day Begg. 
Bcdnall Gr, 11. ii, (z88i) 34 London lick penny call ye it,— 
t'as lick’d me with a witness. 1607 Dekkee Sir T, H'yati 
Wks. 2873 III. X16 IViat, Sweet musicke, gallant fellow 
Londoners, Clo. Y faith we are the madcaps, we are the 
lickpennies. 1648 Gage iVest Ind, xix. (1655) 131 Their 
Religion is a dear and lick-penny religion for such poor 
Indians. *694 D»vdcs Leroe Triumphant \. i, She has two 
devils in her eyes; that last o^le was a lick-penny. 2824 
Scott St. Honan's xxviii, Law is a lick-penny, Mr. Tyrrel. 

+ ^i'ckpot. Obs. ff- Lick v, + Pot sb.] 

1 . A name for the first finger. 

1387 Tbcvisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 73 Whiche fynger som 
men clepel> likpot [>at is be fynger next be thombe. c 1440 
Promf. Parv. 303/1 Lykpot fyngyr, index. C1475 Piet. 
Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 752/36 Hie index, a lykpot. 

2 . A pot out of which medicine may be licked, 

1665 Needham MedicineeoZ-i TheirNutritive Messes, 

Lick-pots, and Pectorals. 

Licksome, dial, variant of Likeso 3 Ie. 
t Iii'ck-spigot. Obs. [f. Lick v. + Spigot.] 
One who licks the spigot; a contemptuous name 
for a tapster or drawer; also, a parasite, 

*599 Nashc Lenten Stuffe Wks. ((^rosart) V. 300-1 Let 
the cunningest licke-spiggot swelt his heart out, the beere 
shal neuer foame or froath in the cupp. 2^99 JIiddleton, 
etc. Old Lnzv iv. i, Cook Kio the Drmvei^ Fill, lick-spiggot 1 
1607 Toi’Sell Fourf. Beasts 509 Parasites . . whom the 
Germans call Schmorotzer and Tellerlecker, that is, smelb 
feasts and lick-spickets. i6xx Chapman Map> Day Plays 
1873 Ik I know the old licksplggot will be nibling 
a little when he can come too’t. 1700 E. Ward Lond. Spy 
II. iii, 4 He that salutes the old Lick-.spiggot with other 
Title than that of Mr. Church-Warden runs the hazard of 
Paying double Taxes. 

Lvck-spittle. [f. Lick v. -h Spittle.] An 
abject parasite or sycophant ; a toady. 

[1629 D avenant a I bovine lit. Gib, Lick her spittle F rom 
the ground. This disguiz'd humilitie Is both the swift, and 
s.nfest way to pride.} 1825 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 
185s I. 40 To hear his lickspittles speak you would think 
that a man of great and versatile talents was a miracle. 
1851 Borrow Lavengro HI. 3x9 It is only in England that 
literary men are invari.ably lick -spittles. 1883 J. Hawthorne 
Dust L 4 Stage-coachmen were .. comrades to gentlemen, 
lickspittles to lords. 1890 C. Martyr tP. Phillips ^6 The 
South omnipotent and imperious, the North its errand-boy 
and lick-spittle. 

attrib. 1840 Thackeray Catherine ii. Wks. 1869 XXII. 
36 A cringing baseness, and lickspittle awe of rank. 

Hence Iil’ckspittlingf vbl. sb.y toadying. 

X839 Blackiu. Mag. XLY. 767 Such more than oriental 
prostration, such lick-spittUng, .. you never saw in your 
life. 1886 Tinsley's Mag. July 54 Demagogues who have 
not the chance of lick-spittling princes. 

+ ii*ckster. Obs. rare^^. In 4 lyckestre. 
[f. Lick v. -h -steu ] A female who licks ; used 
to translate OF. lecheressCy fern, of /<rr/;ft?/'LECHEU. 
X310 Ayenh. 56 pe tonge be lyckcstrc him ansuercb. 

Licli, licly, obs. forms of Likely. 

Iiicnen, Izicnesse, obs. ff. of Liken, Likeness. 
Licome, variant of Liciiam Obs, 

ILicoricOi alternative fonn of Liquobice. 
Licorish, variant of Lickeuisu* 


i-liicom. Ohs. [a. F. licorncy lit. unicorn.] 
* An old name for the howitzer of the last century, 
then but a kind of mortar fitted on a field-carriage 
to fire shells at low angles* (Adm. Smyth). 

1852 in Burn Hav. Mitit. Diet. 

Iiicorous, licouTOiis, variants of Lickerous. 
Ijicour, -ish, obs. ff. Liquok, Lickekish* 
Lict, obs. form of Light. 

Iiicter, lictier, obs. forms of Littek. 

Isictor (Vrktpj). Rom. Antiq. Also 4 littour. 
[L. ; perh. agent-n. f. lig-y root of Ugdre to bind.] 
An officer whose functions were to attend upon a 
magistrate, bearing the fasces before him, and to 
execute sentence of judgement upon offenders. 

A dictator had twenty-four lictors, a consul twelve. 

X382 WYCLiF/Jr/xxvi.3s The magistrates senten littoures, 
that ben mynistris of ponj’sehing, seyinge, Dismitte, or 
delyuere, 3e thomen. 1^6 SiR E. Hody/^z»/zV, Dzfc, Truth 
xxiv. 114 marg.i The fagots of the lictui^. 1606 Shaks. 
Ant. 4* Cl. V. ii. 214 Saweie Liciors Will catch at vs like 
Strumpets. 1623 Cockeram, Lictor, a Serieant, a Hang- 
man, 1674 Milton /*, .ff. IV. 63. 1838 Arnold //zj/. ff <?///<? 
I. XV, 302 Each [decemviri was attended by his twelve lictors, 
who carried not the rods only but the axe. 1843 Macaul.aY 
Lake Begillus t, Ho, lictors, clear the way I 
b. iransf. 

1638 Penit. Conf. viii. (1657) 223 God shall not greatly 
need any Lictors or Tormenters. 266;r Causes Decay Chr. 
Piety ii. 31 They . .become their own Lictors and make that 
their choice which is their extremest punishment. x686 
T. Scott Chr. Life HI. 352 Satan, as the Lictor or 

Executioner of our Saviour, immediately seized the Criminal, 
and inflicted on him some bodily Disease or Torment. 28S3 
R. W. Dixon Mayto 111. ii. 120 A thousand justices in judg- 
ment sit, A thousand Hetors deal most righteous blows. 
Hence f Iiicto'rian pertaining to a lictor. 
1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

Xjicture, Izicure, obs. ff. Litter sh.y Liquor. 
liieval, IiiewuiiJe : see Likeful, Like worth. 
Iiid (lid), sb. Forms: i hlid(d, 2 hlyd, 3-4 
lid(e, 4-6 lidd(0, lydde, 5 led(e, lyd(e, 3- lid. 
[OE. hlid neut. = Du. lid, OHG. hlit (MHG. lit, 
mod.G. in comb, attgenlid eyelid) lid, ON. hlid 
gate, gateway, gap:— O'l'ent. f. wk. -grade 

ofroot^/i/itt-to cover,inOE.^^-A/iWc?t,OS. bihlidan 
to cover, OE. on-hlldany OS. anhltdan to open.] 

1 . That which covers the opening at the top of a 
vessel or closes the mouth of an aperture ; the upper 
part of a receptacle, which maybe detached or turned 
upon a hinge in order to give access to the interior, 

csooa JE\.rR\cHom. \\. 262 Da ledon 5a begenas 5one 
Hcdend 5«cron, and mid hlide belucon ure ealra Alysend. 
c 1290 S.Eng.Leg.\.$zhil Sohuyopeneden bat lid of isswete 
toumbe b^re* z* 1300 5618 In bis kisi be barn sco 

did Quen it spird was wit b® lid [Fairf. Udde]. a 1375 yoseph 
Arim. 41 Make a luytel whucche. Forte do in bat HKe blod . . 
whon be lust speke with me lift be lidesone, cx^snSirCleges 
272 The porter to the panere went, And the led vppe he hentt. 
(rz45o Two Cookery^hks.^f^^t^ thepotte writh aclose led, and 
sloppe hit abou3le with dogh or bater. 1483 Caxi on Cold, 
keg. 437/2 The preest taketh the lyddc of the chalys on 
whyche is the boost. 1535 Coveroale Nunt. xix. 15 And 
euery open vessel that hath no lydd nor couerj’nge, is vn- 
cleane. i6ix Bible 2 Kings xii. 9 leboiada the priest tooke 
a chest, and bored a bole in the lid of it. 2712 Addison 
Spcct. No. 471 F 8 Upon his lifting up the Lid of it [Pan- 
dora’s Box) . . there flew out all the Calamities and Dis- 
tempers incident to Men. 1840 Browni.nc Sordelh i. 589 
Meantime some pyx to screen The full-grown pest, some lid 
to shut upon The goblin! 1841-71 T. R. Jones Ani/u. 
Kingd. (ed, 4) 4*7 '1‘he outer layer of the lid is formed 
of earth precisely similar to that which surrounds the hole. 
1865 Kingsley Herew. x. 159 *Lift the lid of this box for 
me she said. 

b. Applied to a door, shutter, board, or the like, 
closing an aperture. Now dial. Cf. Port-lid. 

*535 CovERDALE 1 Kings vi. 4 In y* house he made wyn- 
dowes, which might be opened and shut with lyddes. 1593 
G. Harvey Pierce's Supererog. Wks. (Grosart) II. 231 Stop 
thy oven-mouth with a lidde of butter. X686-7 Aubrey 
ffe;/z. Geniilisni ty Judaism (i88x) 48 Whereas his former 
Physilian shuit up his windowes and kept him in utter 
darkncsse,he did open his windowe-lids and let in the light. 
1890 Clone. Gloss., Lidy a cupboard door. 

c. The top crust of a pie. dial. 

x6x5 Markham Eng. Hottsewife 68 At a vent in the top 
of the lid put in the same, and then set it into the Oven 
again. 1747 Mrs. Cookejy-jp A Yorkshire Christ- 

inas-Pye, First make a good Standing Crust... Then lay 
on your Lid, which must be a very thick one. 

fd. Lid of the knee '. the patella, knee-cap. Obs. 

163a Lithcow Trav. x. 462 The lids of my knees beeing 
crushed. 

2. Lid {of the eye) = Eyelid, 

c 1220 Bestiary e6 De letin 5aiine he He5 to slepen Sal he 
neurc luken Se lides of jiise C3en. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. ff. V. viii. (1493) Z14 Euery bjTde closyih the eye wyth the 
nether lyddc. C1400 Destr. Troy 3759 His loke was full 
louely, when ledys were opyn. zlxa-zo Lydg. Chron. Troy 
ly. XXXV, And of her eyen held the ledes downe. 1548-77 
y iCARY AnaU it, <x888) 19 It is needeful that some members 
he holden vp with a grystle, as the liddes of the eyes. 1605 
Shaks. Macb. i. itl. 20 Sleepe shall ncythcr Night nor Day 
Hang vpon his Pent-housc Lid. 17x0 Young Job 378 When 
his I Leviathan's] burnish’d eyes Lift their broad lids, the 
morning seems to rise. 2798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. iv. vii, 
I closed my lids, and kept them close, And the balls like 
pulses beat, X830 Tennyson Poems 122, 1 straightly would 
^mmend the Jeare to creep From my charged lids. 1879 
Harlan Eyesight ii.23 TTie skin of the lids contains no fat. 
fg. x6o2 Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. v. Wks. 1856 1. 131 


Ere night shall close the lids of yon bright stars. 1646 
Crashaw SosPetto d'Herode i. xlviii, The fields ..saw no 
more, But shut their flowry lids for ever. 

3 . Each of the two sides or covers (of a book). 
Chiefly dial, and U.S. 

1585 Higins Junius' Nomcnclaior •j/s Inuolucmm, oper. 
culum libri,sitlybus, .. the couer or lid of a booke. 1854 
A. E. Baker Plorihampt. Gloss,, Lid, the boarded cover of 
a book. 1^64 Grosart Lambs all Safe {1865) 85, I might 
close the lids of the Bible. x88i Leicester Gloss, s.v. HiU 
Hug, In Leicestershire generallj', however, the covers of a 
book "are the ‘ lids ’. 1^6 N. Y. Stin in Catholic News 29 

Feb. 2/7, I have never yet found ‘a good Catholic’ who 
would deny anything in ‘The Word of God ' from lid to Ud. 

4 . Bot. and Conch. = Opercolu-M. 

1681 Grew Musceum 130 That little Shell called Blatla 
Byzantia, is the Operculum or Lid of the Purple. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. {1776) VII. 34 Many of them [sea snails] 
are also furnished with a lid, which covers the mouth of the 
shell, and which opens and shuts at the animal’s pleasure. 
1776 Withering ffrzV. 799 Ltd, a cover to the lips 

of several of the Mosses ; as in the Bogmoss. 1839 Ltndley 
Introd. Bot. 1. ii. (ed, 3) 141 The singular form of leaf., 
which has been called a pitcher, .consists of a fistular green 
body . . closed at its extremity by a lid, termed the oper^ 
culum. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 9/2 The urn itself [4C. of a 
mossj is closed by a Hd, or ope^vulum, and contains the 
spores. 1863 Berkeley Brit, Mosses CAoss. zfz XzW, the 
terminal portion of the sporangium, which usually separates 
by a circular horizontal fissure. 

6. Jl/ining, a. The roof or roof-stone covering a 
‘pipe*; zlid-sto 7 ie {q.v.). b, A flat piece of wood 
placed between the roof and the prop supporting it 

a. 1747 Hooson Miners Did. Livb, Pipes never fail of 
Lids, it IS that by which they are distinguished from Hats. 

b. 1847 in Halliwell. x86o Mining Gloss, (ed. 2), 
Derbysk. Tertns, Cap or Ltd, a flat piece of wood placed 
between the top of the punch and the roof of the mine. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as lid-elevator, -task ; lid- 
cells Bot. (see quot.) ; lid-flower, a tree or shrub 
of the genus Calyptranthes (N.O. Myrtacex), in 
which the upper part of the calyx forms a lid; 
lid-stone Mining (see quot. 1858). 

X887 Garnsry tr, Goebels Motphol. Plants 482 *Lid-cells 
of archegonium [of a cryptogam], terminal cells of neck 
closing for a lime canal of neck. Same as stigmatic cells. 
X827 Oentl. piag. XCVII. n. 490 The knob, or *Jid-ele- 
vator, is a pine attached to the lid by a brass pin. 1866 
Treas. Bot., *Lid.flower, Calyptranthes. 1820 Keats 
Lamia 1. 151 Her eyes , . Hot, glazed, and wide, with ’lid- 
lashes all seat. x6s3 Maslovs Lead-Mines 265 *Lid-Stoues. 
x8sx TArpiNG Derbysh. Lead-Mining Tenns (E. D. S.), 
AWr,..th.Tt species of metallic vein which. .is not covered 
with a lid-stone. 1858 A. C. Ramsay Catal. Rock Speci- 
mens (1862) 63 (E. D. D.), Locally called Mid-stone', from 
its lying on the top of the iron ore which occurs in the lime- 
stone of the Forest of Dean. 

liid (lid), V, rare. Also 3 lide. [f. Lid 
trans. To cover with a lid. 

a 122$ Ancr. ff . 84 And he heleS hit & wrihS [tf.rr. lidc.s, 
Ii5e5] so het he hit nout ne istincke5 . 2750 E. S.mith Compl. 
Housew. (ed. 14) 151 Then Hd your pye and bake it. 
DLidded (li'ded), ppl. a. ALo i sehlidad, 
-od, 50hleodad, 4 ilided. [OE. gehlidod as if 
pa. pple. of a vb. ^klidian or ^ehlidian, f. hlid 
{gehlid) Lid sb. In mod. use a new formation on 
Lid sb. and v. + -ed.] 

1 . Having a lid ; covered with or as with a lid. 

c 900 Bteda's Hist. iv. xxi, [xix.] (1890) 320 Seo [rc. hnih] 
w»s swilce eac gerisenlice gehleodad [v.r. gehlidod, -ad] 
mid gelice stane. a 122$ Aticr. ff. 58 pes put he hat heo 
beoeuer ilided & iwrien, 267$ Evelyn Terra (1676) 146 
Woodden-Cases made like Coffins (but not contracted at the 
extreams nor lidded). 1821 Coleridge Lett., Convers. 

II. 21 The tropical trees, .produce their own lidded vessels 
full of water from air and dew. 1890 J. Service Thir 
Nolanduuisfi. 78 Maist o’ the gentlemen wore dark blue,, 
coats.., their waistcoats deep in the lidded pooch. 

b. Minvig-. (Cf. Lid sb. 5.) 

*747 Hooson Miners Diet. Livb, Though we may in 
some Parts of this Work seem to assert that Veins are not 
Lidded, yet. .they may be so, but more especially on their 
Dip. 2847 Halliwell s.v., The top of the bearing part of 
a pipe is said to be lidded when us usual space is con- 
tracted to a small compass or width. A mining term. 

c. Bot. and Zool. ((if. Lid sb. 4.) 

*776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 357 Capsule. . 
lidded, and opening transversely. 1B99 Cagney Jahstlis 
Clin. Diagn. vi. (ed. 4) 224 The eggs \o{ Distoma sinense) 
are oval, lidded, and spiked at the opposite end. 

2 . Of the eyes : Having lids, covered with lids. 
Chiefly with adj. or adv. prefixed, as half-, heavy-, 
high-lidded. 

1818 Keats Lines written in Highlands 21 But the for- 
gotten eye is still fast lidded to the ground. 1820 — Czz/ «5* 
Bells XX. Poems (i88g) 527 One minute’s while his eyes re- 
main'd Half lidded, piteous, languid, innocent. i879_ G. 
Macdonald Sir Gibbic III. ix, 151 Duff gave him a high- 
lidded glance, vouchsafing no reply. 1B86 J. W, Graham 
Newra (1887) II. iii. 146 [Eyes] somewhat heavy lidded and 
slow moving, 

Lidder, -ness, variants of Litiieii, -ness. 

t ni'dderon. Obs. Forms; 4ledron,5lyd(e)- 
ron, -eryn, lydrun, lidrone, 5-6 lidderon, 6 
lydderyn, lydderno, liddurn. [Perh. a. OF. 

(see Ladkone), influenced by //rf*/' L ithek 
a.] A rascal, blackguard. 

13.. A”, A/is. 3210 Many ledron, many schrewe. rx44o 
Prpiiif. Pant. 303/2 Lydron. or lyderon (MS. }I. and Pyn- 
son lydrun, or lydcryn), /rV/orrrr [’=Gr. Aoiiopot railer]. Hoc 
quedam glosa super corrtctione BibtU. c 1440 IVrt' Myst. 
XXXI. 167 To se nowe his lidderon her he leggis oure lawes. 
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Ibid. 187 Say..whare ledde ae Kis lidronc. 15*3 Skelton 
Garl. Laurel 188 Some Itcfderons [MS. liddurns], some 
losels, some noughty packis. xsa6 — Ma^ty/. 1945 Lyd- 
derjms so lytell set by Goddes lawes. a 1529 — As:st. Vcue- 
vious Wks. 1843 1* 133 To taunt iheim like lid* 

drous [iiV], lewde as thei bee, 1553 Bale Vocacyou Pref. 3 b, 
It is better (they saye in Northfolke) that yonge lyddernes 
wepe, than olde men. 

3 jide (Iwt?). Obs. exc. dial. Forms; i hlyda, 3 
lud(e, 4 lyde, 7 leed(e, leid, 7- lide. [OE. 
hlyda \ perh. lit. ‘noisy’, cogn. w. h/dd Loud,] 
The month of March. 

xooo Sojr. Lecchd. III. 152 pone monaS martius pe mennc 
hataS hlyda. Ibid. 228 Se asresta frigedzei^ pe man sceal 
fajsten is on hlydan. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1x990 And pe 
tepe day cf lud in to londone he drou. Ibid. 12040 In pe 
monpe of lude. c 1325 Poem times Edw. II (Percy) xxxv, 
Caltel cometh & goth As xvederis don in Lj'de. x6x6 Bul- 
LOKAR, LeedCy an olde name of the moneih of March, 1686-7 
Aubrey Rem. GentUism cj- Judaism {1881) 13 The vulgar 
in the West of England doe call the month of Klarch, Lide. 
x866 Jrnl. R. Instit. Corttxu. Oct. II. 132 FHday in Lide is 
the name given to the first Friday in March. . . I have heard 
this archaism only among tinners, where it exists in such 
sayings as this : ‘ Ducks wan’t lay till they’ve drink’d lide 
water 1880 E. ComxvaU G/oss. 

b. attrib. and Comb.y as lide-moniJiy ~rvater\ 
lide-flower, -lily, the Lent liiy, Narcisstts Pseitdo* 
Narcissus (Britten & Holland Plant-n. 1SS6). 

1609 C. Butlkr Fern. Mon. vi. G vij b. Dafiadil, *Iide-. 
flowre [1623 *Lide‘Hlie, 1634 Lidedilli], blackihorne, &c. 
2696 Phillips (ed. 5), Leed, or *Leid-Motiei//t so called, saiih 
Somner, quasi Loud-moneth^ from the old Saxon word 
Hlyd^ a noise or tumult. x866 *Lide water (see above], 
f^vdgate. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: i hliU-, 
hlidseat, 5 lidyate, lyde 5ate, 6 lydyate, 9 lid^ 
gitt, Sc. and north, dial. liggat(e, ligget. [OE, 
hlidgeat : see Lid sh. and Gate j^.1 The pronun- 
ciation is in some dialects (lrtl2et), from the ME, 
Ud^atCy -yaUl] A swing-gate ; a gate set up be- 
tween meadow or pasture and ploughed land or 
across the highway to prevent cattle from straying. 

854 in Birch Cartul. Sax. (1887) IT. 63 iErest on die: 
ponne upp uui3 hUS^eatas. 909 in Earle Land Charters 
(1888) 290 iErest on icenan at brombrigee up & lang we.^^es 
to hlid^eate. 1441 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) Ux, Parte 
went into the towne of Helperby .. and their festned a lid- 
yate in the highway at the towne end of Helperby toward 
Vorke, with stoks, thorns, and otherwise, a 1450 Myrc 1497 
Hast pow ay ca.st vp lyde jate pere bestus haue go in arc? 
*557 Scotter Manor Roll in Archseohpa (:88i) XLVI. 3^9 
That euerj’ man shall sufficiently make their Iwdyates m 
time convenient. 1790 J. Fisher Poems 107 They brak’ 
the liggat o’ the yard, Ay, a’ in smash, 1847 Halliwell, 
.. [Isle of AxholmeJ. Line. 2874 A. Hislop Se. 
Anecd. 325 At another time when * right about wheel ’ wa.s 
required, he attained his object by asking them to ‘ come 
round like a ligget, Lads !' i88x J. Younger Auiobhg. iv. 
3S Her an* the bits o’ lasses were out lisl'ning for us at the 
head o' the liggate as we came up. 

Iiidger, -ier, obs. forms of Ledger. 

Xiidless (li’dles), a, [f. LiDsb. + -less.] With- 
out a lid. 

1522 Fury Wills (Camden) 116 A potell pewter poll ledle^:. 
1867 G. RIacdonald Poems 119 Lidless colfins. 1894 H. 

Bush GirV s Rom. 138 Tea which had been boiled 
over the smoky log.s in the lidless billies. 

b. Of the eyes; Having no lids; not covered 
with the lids, Chiefly fact. = ‘ ever-watchful 

1796 Coleridge Ode Departing Yr. 145 Her lidless 
dragon-eyes. 1820 Shellev Ode Liberty iv, Philosophy did 
strain Her lidless eyes for thee, 1847 Tennyson Princess iv, 
306 Not less to an eye like mine A lidless watcher of the 
public weal. 

c. Comb.y as lidless-eyedy dookingvNyi, 

r8i8 Ke<ts Endytn. r. 598 The lidless-eyed train Of 
planets. 1878 N, Amer, Rev. CXXVII. 153 Lidless-look* 
ing eyes. 

Lidrone, variant of Lidderon. 

Iiie (bi), sb.'^ Forms: i lyse, lise, 3-4 le3e, 
leye, ligbe, liyhe (//. lets), 3-5 legli(e, 4 ly3e, 
4-8 lye, s-6, 9 (AV. and north, dial.') lee {pi. lees, 
6 leis), 5 le, 5, 7 ly, 6 Sc. ley, 4- lie. [OE. ly^e 
str. masc.=;OHG. (MHG. /«<:, inflected lug-; 
mod.G, lug) OTeut. type *lugi-z, f. *lug~ wk.- 
grade of *leug-, OE. leogan : see Lte t;.- Cf. the 
synonymous OHG. lugin fern. (MHG., mod.G. 
liige), ON. lygi fern. The formal identity between 
the sb. and the vb. is a result of convergent sound- 
change. In northern dialects the plural lees is 
liable to confusion with Lease sb.~] 

1 . An act or instance of lydng ; a false statement 
made with intent to deceive ; a criminal falsehood. 
Phrase, to tell (+ formerly to make) a lie. + Also, 
'ivithout lie, no lie, truly (often as an expletive in 
ME. poetry ; cf. without fable). 

In mod. use, the word Is normally a violent expression of 
moral reprobation, which in polite conversation tends to be 
avoided, the s5'’nonyms /alsehood and untruth being often 
substituted as relatively euphemistic. 

C900 tr. Bsda's Hist. in. xiv. (xix.j (1890) 212 An is arest 
[v.r. Ii::esl fyr [L unum (sc. iscnem) mendacit]. a 1000 
Csdmon's Christ 4. Satan 53 (Gr.-Wulk. 11. 525) pu us selar- 
dajst Purh ly^e Sinne. a 1300 E. £. Psalter v. 7 That lighe 
LE'?* liyhe] spekes leses tou mare and lesse. Ibid. 

Iviih 13 Of legh, and of cursinge, Sal pai be schewed in 
endinge. ^ a 2300 Cursor M. 13941 (Cott.) Sal yce na leis 
here 0 mi loth, c 2300 Havelok 2117 Mo pan an hundred, 


with-ulen leye. CX330 R. Brunke Citron, (Rolls) 10587 
Of Arihttre ys seid many selcoup .. Ai ys nougt sob, ne 
nought al lye, a 2340 Hampole Psalter -Kvixx. x8 A wicked 
spekere delited is in his leghe. 23.. E. E. AlUt. P. A. 
304 Much to blame .. pat louez [read leue?] cure lorde 
wolde make a lyje. e *385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 22 Men 
schal nat wenyn cuerj' thyng a lye For that he say it nat of 
sore a*go. c 1400 Destr. 22594 Thies foure in hor fals- 
node had forget a He. c 2470 Harding Citron, vii. vii, lubiter 
gate Dardanus no lee. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems lix. 13 (Who) 
in my name all leis recordis. a 2533 Ld. Berners Huon 
xlvi. ZS5 Oberon neueras j'et made any Ij'e to you. 2596 
Shaks. Merch. F, iii. iv. 74 And twentie of these punie lies 
He tell, a 26x8 Raleigh Mahomet {1627) 146 He w'.as never 
known to make a Ly. a 1651 Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1843) 
II. 153 They doe receave but the lees of men for the inilhe 
of God. 2652 Hobbes Leviath. i. xi. 51 Able to make a 
man both to believe lyes, and tell them. 17*7 Dc Foe Hist. 
Appar, (1840) XI Sarah was the first .. that ever told 
God a lie to his face, a 1764 Llovd EF to C, Churchill 
Poet. AVks. 1774 1. 88 Shrewd Suspicion. .To truth declar’d, 
prefers a «’hl^pe^'d lye. 2791 Boswell Johnson an. 1781 
(1848) 670/1 Johnson h.ad accustomed himself to use the 
word He, to express a mistake or an errour in relation., 
though the relater did not mean to deceive. 2796 Nelson 
24 July in Nicolas Disp. (1846) VII. xciii.The He of the day is, 
that Archduke Charles h.as requested an Armistice, which 
the French General positively refused. 18x6 Scott Antiq. 
xxi, For they were queer hands the monks, unless mony 
lees is made on them. 2820 Coleridge Lett., Cowers., etc. 
1 . 219, I am almost inclined to reverse the proverb and say 
* What every one .says must be a lie 1879 Fkoude Caesar 
XX. 339 It was perhaps a He Invented by political malignity. 

b. While lie", a consciously untrue statement 
which is not considered criminal ; a falsehood ren- 
dered venial or praiseworthy by its motive. 

2741 in Genii. Mag. XI. 647 A certain Lady of the highest 
Quality, .makes a judicious Distinction between a white Lie 
and a black Lie. A white Lie is That which is not intended 
to injure any Body In his Fortune, Interest, or Reputation 
hut only to gratify a garrulous Disposition and the Itch of 
amusing People by telling Them wonderful Stories. 2785 
Paley Alor. Philos. (1818) 1 . 287 White lies always intro- 
duce others of a darker complexion. 1833 Marryat F. 
Simple wxv/, AW lies disgrace a gentleman, white or black. 
2857 C. Reade (title) White Lies. 

e. irausf Something grossly deceptive ; an im- 
posture. 

2560 Bible (Genev’a)/’^. lxii.9 Yet the children of men are 
vaniiie, the chief men are lies [1622 men of high degree arc a 
lie], 2649 Ep. Rev.n’olds Hosea iv. 59 The very formality of 
an Idol U to be a lye, to stand for that which it is not. 2749 
Fielding Tom Jones xi. v, How is it po^sible for a Man to 
maintain a constant Lie in his Appearance jetc.]? 28^2 
Miall in Nonconf, II. 177 Homage the most indirect paid 
to the state church Is . . the worship of a He. 2852 Kuskin 
Stones Fen. (1874) I. i. 28 The sculptor of this base and 
senseless He [the Vendramin statue]. 

2 . To give the lie (fo) : to accuse (a person) to 
his face of lying. Also iransj. of facts, actions, 
etc. : to prove the falsity of, to contradict (appear- 
ances, professions), 

2593 Abp. Bancroft Dating. Posit, i. Hi. 23 They gaue the 
Queeue the He. 2599 H. Burres Dje/f rfm Dinner Cxy, 
Though Galensaith,. .yetcxpcricncegivcs him the lye. 1610 
Shaks. Temp, iii, H. 85 Giuc me the lye another time. 
cx6oo Raleigh The Farewell 6 Go, since 1 needs must die, 
And give them all the lie. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. 
(vol. II.) 83 TettulHan therein gives the lie to all anti- 
qiiitie. 1711 AomsouSpecl, No. 99 P7 'J'be great Violation of 
the Point of Honour from Man to lilan, is giving the Lye. 
1768 W, Donaldson Life Sir B, SapskuU 11. 110 Slie gave 
him the He for his civility, by assuring him she eat very 
hearty, 2805 T. Lindley Foy. Brasil (2808) 1x5 Replies . . 
that nearly gave the lie to his pretended superior know- 
ledge. 2823 ^corr Quentin D. xxvi, Francis the First, and 
the Emperor Charles, gave each other the lie direct. 1856 
Reade A'ever too Late xxiv, Am I to understand that you | 
give Mr. Hawes the lie? 

b. Hence occas. the lie is used for; The action 
of giving the lie; the charge of falsehood. 

*593 Shaks. Rich. II, iv. 1, 66 That Lye, shall lie so heaiiy 
on my Sword, That [etc.], 2600 Rowlands Lett. H umqurs 
Blood VL\. 61 Astvonomers .. By common censure somtimes 
meete the He. 170$ HrcKERiNciLL Prlesi-cr, i. (2722) 27 
The other gives him the Lye . . and follows his Lye with a 
Stab. 2732 Berkeley iii. § 2 He abhors to take 

the Lye but not to tell it. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. ; chiefly objective, as in lie- 

giving, -hater, -monger, -teller, -writer', lie-con- 
sttmingoNy, f lie-bill a distortion of 

Libel ; lie-tea, said to be a transl. of the name 
given by the Chinese to teas coloured for the Euro- 
pean market. 

x6ao Melton Asirolog. 61 Pasquil and Morphirrus. on 
whose bresls were written no •Lie-Bills, as the Popes called 
them, but True-Bills of their villanies. 1822 Shellev Hellas 
98s Thy *Hc-consuming mirror. 2848 Thacker.ay Bk. Snobs 
xxxix, *Lie-givings, challenges, retractations. 1900 York 
Powell in St. George III. 66 We at least will be a people of 
truth-lovers and *lie*haters. 1830 James Damtey xxxiv. 
The tales that were circulated by the *Ueaiongers of the 
court. 1876 A. H. Hassall 214 This article has re- 
ceived the name of ‘ *lie-tea ' because it is spurious, and, for 
the most part, not tea at all. 2552 Huloet, *Lye tetter, or 
liynge knaue or queane. /r 1642 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4 * 
Aloti. (2642) 215 The end and purpose of the Ij^-ieller. 2863 
iV. 4- Q. 3rd Scr. HI. 300 We would advise him to give more 
attention to the contcmporar>' libellers and *lie-writers. 

Lie 7 ^ye- U' Lie z/.i] 

1 . Manner of lying; direction or position in which 
something lies; direction and amount of slope or 
inclination. Also fg> the state, position, or aspect 
(of affairs, etc.). 


Collect. Connect. Hist. Soc. (1807) VI. 248 Nolt to 
alter the proper lye of the Land. 2843 Buskin Alod. Paint, 
(2851) I. II, VI. i. § 30. 399 The general He and disposition 
of the boughs, 2849 J. F. Johnston Exper. Agtic. lor On 
what geological formation the land rests — its physical posi- 
tion or He. 1850 J. H. Newman Dijfic. Anglic. 325 To map 
out the field of thought, .and to ascertain its He and its cha- 
racteristics. 2862 Irollope N.Amcr. II. 2 Washington, 
from the lie of the bnd, can hardly have been said to be 
centrical at any time. 2865 Carlyle Fxvdk. Ct. xx. iii. 
(1872) IX. 44 Friedrich understands well enough .. from the 
lie of matters, what his plan will be. 1894 Baring-Gould 
Deserts S. France 1. 25 The horizontal lie of the chalk beds. 
2894 Besant In Deacoti's Orders 83 The lie of his hair, his 
pose [etc.]. 

b. GolJ. {d) ‘The inclination of a club when 
held on the ground in the natural position for 
striking’. (/;) ‘The situation of a ball — good or 
bad’. {Badm. Libr., Gloss.) 

1857 H. B. Farnie Golfer's Manual in Coljiana Alisc. 
(1887) *26 The precise lie [of the ball] it [the niblick] is in- 
tended for so seldom occurs. Ibid. 241 The lie of these 
spoons .should be rather upright. 28S7 Sir W. G. Smrsos 
Art Gof 152 From a bad he it is the only way I know of to 
loft aball. 2890 Hutchin.son Gof 2^ An important consider- 
ation is the ‘ lie ' of the driving club. 

2 . coiicr. A mass that lies ; a stratum, layer. 

^ 42728 Woodward Nat. Hist. Fossils i. (1729) I. 22 Not 
in regular orderly Strata, .as Stone-lies, and various sorts of 
Earth which are in their origin.”!] State. 1B65 Svvinburnx 
Phaedra 253 The heifer, .sleek under shaggy and speckled 
lies of hair. 

3 . The place where an animal, etc, is accustomed 
to lie ; its haunt. Also, room for lying. 

2869 BLACKMORp Lorna D. vii, There were verj’ fine 
loaches here, having more He and harbourage than m the 
rough Lynn stream. 1886 Q. Rcu. Oct. 359 note, At other 
times he [a salmon] is usually resting in his ‘stand ' or ‘ lie 
x888 Rider Haggard Alaiwa's Rev, i. 3 A long narrow 
.spinney which was a very favourite ‘He ’ for woodcock. 

4 . Railways, ‘ A siding or short offset from the 
main line, into which trucks may be run for the 
purpose of loading and unloading’ {Cent. Did,). 

t Lie» (t. Obs. [OE. lyge, cogn. w. lyge Lie 
L ying, false. 

C97S Rushw. Gasp. Matt. xxvi. 60 Monlge’ lyje ;;cwitu. 
C2290 Eng. Leg. I, 329/688 Hinderful and of host I-nouj, 
hard! and ofte lie. 


Lio (bi), Forms and inflexions : see below, 
[A Com. Tent. str. vb. : OE. Began liga, 
lidsa, lidzia, OS. liggian (Du., LG. liggeii),OLiG, 
and MHG. liggen, lichen, ligen (mod.G. liegen), 
ON. liggia (Sw. ligga, Da. Bgge^^, Goth, ligani— 
OTeat. *Bgjan (t))e Goth, ligan is abnormal), f. 
Tent, root ^kg- (: lag - : lotg-') West Aiy’an ^legh- 
{\logh-\legh-) to lie; cf. Gr. \kx^s bed, 
bedfellow, wife, lying in wait, ambush, L, 

lecius bed, OSl. lezati to lie. 

As in OTeut. *sil/an Sit v., the present-stem has 
a j suffix, though the pa. t. and pa. pple. are strong. 
In WGer. and consequently in OE., the pres.-stem 
has two forms, due to the diversity in the phonetic 
character of the flexional suffixes: (i) The WGer. 
l/g-, OE, lig-, appe.ars in the 2nd and 3rd pers. 
sing. pres. ind. and the sing, imp., and is the source 
of the mod,Eng.//>; (2) the\VGer. ligg-, OE. lieg-, 
appears in the inf., the 1st pers. sing, and the pi. 
pres, ind., the pres, snbj., and the pi. imp. ; it is 
represented in mod. northern dialects by lig\ the 
southern lidge has been found only in the Wexford 
dialect, though the MP« ligge in southern texts can 
only represent the pronunciation (lid^^).] 

A. Inflexional Forms. 

1 , Infmiiivc lie. Forms ; a. i liegan, licgean, 
Northumb, liega, 2 liggan, 2-5 ligge-n, 3 ligen, 
luggen {ii), 4-5 lyge, lygge, 4-6 (7-9 dial.) lig, 
ligg, 5 ligyn, lyggyn, lyg, lyegge. 2 lien, 3 
lisen, 3 lin, 4 Iii, lij, li, lyen, {? erron. ley-n, 
le3e, lai), 4-5 lyn(e, ly^e, 4-S ly, 4-9 lye, 5 


liyn, lyyn, lyin, 4- he. 

a. Beenvufydiz (Gr.) Lete hyne liegean. he longe wa:^. 
c 1260 Hatton Golp. John v. 6 pa se ha:lend^ ^e-'^eah pisne 
liggan. c 1275 Lamb. Horn, Ho. .leiten bine Hggen half 
quic. C220S Lav. 22S36 per he seal Hggen (c 2275 luggen]. 
a 2275 Prov. tEfred 467 in O. E. Alisc. 231 He saJ Hgen long 
anicht. a 2275 Death 228 ibid. 274 Nu schalt wrecche 
liggen ful stille. 2297 R- Glouc. (Rolls) 3169 He bad him 
Hgge and slepe wel. a 1300 Cursor AI. 5309. I will me Iig 
to dei. A 2340 Hm-ii-olv: Psalter V. 4, 1 sail iioght hge m 
fleschy lustis. CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) nxv. 218 y hare 
emperour schall ligg on l^e morue. 2425 Ord. U hUititpen s 
Alms-house in Entick London (17661 1 V. 354 A. .little house 
..in which he shall lyegge and rest. ^* 44 ® i*®® ^ c/..!/, 
Cath. Angl. ziSfi To Lyg in wayle. 2579 Spksser ^kep>t- 
Ca/. Sept. 234 There roayst thou hgge in a velchy bed. 2051 
Randoli’H, etc. Hey /or Honesty in. i- 
Liggen in strommel. a 1652 Brome with thee.* 

(18731 II. 23 Make thy bed fine and soft I ie . 

2674 Rav N. C. Wonts 3- To Ltg: ' “Ije ‘ e „,yhte 

p. 1154 O. E. Citron, an. ^*37 * “ ^ g. ^itc he 

..ne sitien ne hen ne slepen. cssm j . He.,har-on 

nohhtiterinne ^^n.axjooCursorM.AJS^^^^ Saints vii. 
laid his hefd to li [Fair/, ly]. ^ *375 : ^ 

(Jacobus minoT^ 482, ^ The p.-irdeu-iih the 

met & drink. 138* " Icte it lie 
hide sbal le>;n. Laf f. an fs Ctrt^ ^ 

still 1426 Lvdc. Ve Gml. 1 ugr. ■> 
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whyle stylle. c 1440 Projnp. Parv. 304/2 Lyyn or lyggyn (A . ] 
lyin or \igyn),yaceo. 1480 Caxtos Chron. Eng, ccxlii. 277 , 
They, .charged hym to lye still. 1849 Macaulay A f/x/. l 

ix. II. 446 He might lie many years in a prison, 

2 . Indicative Present, 

a. \st pcrs. siug,‘\x^. Forms: a. i liege > 3-4 
ligge, 4-6 (7-9 dial.) lig, 5 lige. A 4 liy, 4-9 
lye, 6 ly, 4- lie. 

.1x240 Lo/son^ \\\ Coti. Horn. 211 Ase iclx ligge lowe. 

C1275LAY. 14137 Ihcltgge fasteb|.clused inoncaslle, \ 

1400 Cursor Af. 3612 (.Golt.) Here .. i liy [ot/ier fcxts^lig, 
lye] in bed of care. 1377 Laxgl. P. PI. B. v. 417, I . . ligge 1 
abedde in lenten. 143* Test. I'.bor. 11 . 22, j matres^y* I , 
lige on. 1530 Palsgr. 6ro/i, 1 Ij’e a bedde, ci58^Ctess 
P c.MBROKE Ps. LVii, I, On thee I ly. 1688 Levinz in Keble j 
Life Bp, tPt/son iii. (1863) 99 When I lye under the con. 
finement of tny melancholy retreat. 17x9 D’Urfcy Pitts 
(1872) II. 148 Thinking that I lig so nign. 1801 R. Akder- 
SOS Cunib. Ball. 17 At neet 1 lig me down. 1802 Coleridge 
Ode to Rain 5 O Rain I that I lie listening to. 

b. 2nd ^ers. sirig. liest {Wi'est), Forms: a. 1 
li59st, lisst, list, 3-5 list, lyst, 4-9 lyest, 6-7 
ly'st, 4- liest. Also north. 4 lyis, 5 lise, lyes. 

5 lyffgest, lyggyst. 

a 1000 Csdmon's Gen. 734 (Gr.) pser hu Sehunden ligst. 
ciooo iELFRic yosh. vii. to Aris nu. .hwv list 3 a neowel on 
eorpan. <rz2oo Trhi. Colt. Hont. 103 Wi list J>u turnd on 
he eorSe? a 1275 Death 84 in O. E. ATisc. j'jz Nu pu list 
[v.r. lyst] on here. 01386 Chaucer Afaneipie's T, 172 Now 
listow deed (r/.m lyst thow, Hest thou, lye.s thou], f 1450 
Cov. Afysi. (Shaks. Soc.) 159 Heyl, Lord over lordys, that 
lyggy.st ful lowe. *470-85 Malory A rthnr xxi, ii, Here now 
thow lyggest. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Skr. v. iL 151 Whil'st 
thou ly'st warme at home. 1671 Miltoh Samson 1663 Thou 
. .now ly’st victorious Among thy slain. 1877 C. Patmore 
Unknown Eros 1. ix. Where., On pallet poor 

Thou lyest, stricken sick. 

c. ■^rdpers.sing.Vi.^^iy.'drd), Forms: a, ilisep, 

lisp, lip, 2-5 3 lisitS, 3“^ lytb, 4 lype, leip, 

lyhth, li5th, ly5t, liht, 4-5 lijth, lithe, 4-6 
lythe, 4-7 lyeth, 5-6 lyith, 3-(no\vfl;r>5.1 lieth. 
Also (with ending orig. norths i lises, 4 lyse, 
lys, 4-5 lis(e, 4-6 liis, 4-S lyes, 5-6 lyi8,lyese, 

6 Sc, lysz, lisz, lyisz, 4- lies. 2-6 liggep, 
•eth, 4-5 liggith. Also 4 liggus, 4-5 Ugus, -es, 
lygges, -ys, -ez, 5 ligis, 6 (7-9 dial,) lig(g)s. 

a. a 900 0 , E. Chron. an. 8^3 (Parker MS.) Seo ea. ,li 5 ut 
of pam wealda. c^o Lindisf. Cosp. Matt. viii. 6 Cnaeht 
min liges in hus eoro.cryppel, aiioo O. E. Chron. an. 675 
(Laud MS.) Medeshamstede..& ealp paer to !igge 3 . Ibid. 
an. 792 His lie ligS at Tinan mupe, ettzo Bestiaty 24 
Danne he Ue 3 to slepen. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex, 889^ In 3 e weie 
3 e lisIS to Salem. <*1300 Cursor At. 2117 pis land jies 
mast vnto pe south. 136* La>5GL. P. PI. k. 1. 115 Lucifer 
louwest liuh of hem alle. c 1369 Chaucer Dethe BUximche 
x8i A-wake .. who lyeth there \.v.rr. lythe, llpe). 138* 
WYCLiF^i)/tf/A viii. 6 My child lyeth {v.r. liggeth, 1388 
Ijjth]. .sike. c X400 Destr. Troy 5369 Teutra. .here in tombe 
Us, CS4SS Hampole's Psalter Metr. Pref. 26 This same 
sauter..is self.. That ly^t at hampole. <’*475 Ran/ 
Coil^ear 246, 1 haue na knawledge quhair the Court lyls. 
*533 Gau Richt Vay 84 To say . . that thair lisz mair pardone 
to ony Oder prayer, c *5^ A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) iv. 
76 Sum can nocht Ueip hir gap Fra lansing, as scho lyiss. 
*579 Lyly Enphnes (Arb.) 86 As much as in me lyeth. i6xt 
Bible A'ifA. ii. 3 When the city, .lyeth waste. *660 Barrow 
Euclid I. xxvi, That side which lyeth betwixt the equal 
angles. *666 Milto.v otui Epit. University Carrier i Here 
lieth one who [etc,]. 1675 Earl Essex Lett. (*770) 88 That 
part of the town which .. lyes to the water. x7xx Hearne 
Collect. (O. H. S.) III. 133 His skill indeed chiefly lyes in 
Coyns. 

/. a\2t>ciCursoy At. 2033 pi fader slepand. .L 5 ggus[( 7 o//. 
Us, Fait/, lyse, 7 'rin. lip] liere-oute. 13. . E E. Allit, P. 
B. 1792 A dogge . . pat in a dych lygges. a 1400-50 AUx~ 
andcr 5173 A cabayne quare pe kyng liggis. c 1460 Tenune- 
ley Plays 11. 220 Gif hyin that that liqU thore. 1597 Tofte 
Laura in Arb. Gamer VIII, 298 Ah, happy thrice, that 
Ugs in love with thee ! *605 Camden Rem., Epitaphs 59 
lohn Bell broken-brow Ligs vnder this stean. a 1774 Fer- 
cussON Poems (1845) 15 When Phoebus ligs in 
Thetis’ lap. 1^9 James Woodman xxxix, I can find out 
for him where hggs the pretty la^^s. 1865 S. Evans Bro. 
Fabian 52 Bold Robin he liggeth here. 

d. phiral lie. Forms : a. i liegaj), liogeajx, 
3-3 liggelS, 4 liggi]), 2-4 (6 archi) liggen, 5 lig- 
gyn, 4 ligge, 5 lyggs. Also north. 4 ligges, 5 
liggez, liggis. / 3 . 2-4 lien, 2-3 lin, 4-6 lyen, 5 
lyjn, lyun, 4-9 ly(e, 4- lie. Also north. 4 lijs, 
Sc. 4-6 lyis, lyes. 

a. ^ a 1000 Atidreas 1426 (Gr.) LiegaS Bcfter lands loccas 
todrifcnc. 1:117s Lamb. Horn. 49 We liggeS in heueS 
Ruunen. 1297 K. Glouc. (Rolls) 6355 pere hii Uggep. 
a X300 Cursor At. 25065 A 1 ur sin pat we .. ligges in [Fair/ 
lien). *362 Lancl. P. PI. A. 11. 105 The! liggen to-gedere. 
*387 Trevisa I/igden (Rolls) I. 403 They..Stondep, sitiep, 
ligRCp} and slcpep. Ibid. 11 . 193 pey ligge [Caxton lygge] 
ypri^t. rt 1400-50 Alexander •j’jo* par Jigger bmimes of 
ladde.s. Ibid. 4845 pai seje doun sodanly slane of Paire 
hlonkis. .& in pe sirete liggis. i486 Bk. St. Albans E Ndj b, 
Ulic Forchers that liggyn euen between The ij theys of the 
beest. *579 Srussun Shtph. Cal. May 2x7 Many wyld 
bcastes liggen in waite. 

a xxoo O. E. Chron. an. 963 (Laud MS.) Ealle pa porpes 
pe 3 .XTto lin. **54 Ibid. an. *137 pe landes pe lien to pe 
circe wican. c *230 Itali Aleid. 3 A 1 pat bitter bale pat ter 
Ue 3 under, nxsoo Cursor At. 5340 par lijs {Fair/, lyes] 
our heldres. c *350 Will. Falerne 2266 In cauc pei b’cn, & 
slcpcn samcn y-fere. e 1374 Chaucer Compt. Mars 5 Ye 
lovers that lye (r.K. ben] in cny drede. CX37S Se. Leg. 
Saints xlv. {Lucas) 80, & gcr thame r>’se pat lyis Jaw. c 1400 
Mauxdf.y. (1839) xxiv. 255 Thei Inn in Tentes. C1400 
Destr. Troy 79^^ pe grekes, pat on oure ground lyun. *448 
\a Willis & Claik Cambridge (x 2 S 6 ) II. 8 All the bemes that 


lyen by hemself. *S *3 Bradshaw Si. Wei‘burge 1. 284 
Whiche Lad yes were burj’ed. .and now there lyen in shrjme. 
*596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 54 Sum mori- 
sfruous gret amang thame lyis to the cost of Carrik. Ibid. 
*48 In tyme of neid lyes the Pechtis abak \v‘ thair supporte. 
c 16x4 Sir W. Mure Dido d- ./E. i, loi Troy. .Whose ruines 
poore, which low in ashes lye. 17*1 J. Greenwood Eng. 
Gram. 197 Place and Things that ly upward. . 1756-7 tr. 
A'cysler's Trav. (1760) III. 104 Here lie the remains of 
Giacomo SanseverinL 1808 A, Parsons 7 Va*'. i.i2Pebbl«, 
which have been dug up. .and now lye in heaps. 

Indicative PastX^yt^), Forms; tt. (strong) 
\st and ^rdpers. sing. 1 Ims, leeis, 2 2-5 lei, 

2- 4 lai, leie, 3 lfei(5)e, leaf, lei3e, Ormin la35, 

3- 6 laie, 4105, leye, 4-5 ley5e, leghe, 4-6 Sc. 
ia, 4-7 ley, (5 lye, le 5 e), 5-6 laye, 3- lay. 27 td 
pers. I IttSSx 3 leei^e, 3-4 lay, lai, etc. ; 7 laist, 
9 lay’fit. Plural, i l«eson, Idgon, Noi'thumb. 
Idson, 3-4 leien, laien, lei^en, etc. ; also 3- tin- 
inflected. (weak) 6-7 dial., 8-9 ai'ch. ligged, 

6 Sc. liggit, 9 lied, dial, lig’d. 

a, i?<*i»Tt»«^i532 (Gr.) Hit on eorSan lan^. c^^oLindisf. 
Cosp. JIait. ix. 36 Lej^on sua: scip nasfdon hiorde. *x . . 
(). E. Chron. an. 1052 ((Motion MS.) pjetie on Sandwic Iseis. 
ctt6a Hatton Gosp. Mark ii. 4 pact bed pe se lame on lai5. 
e 1200 Ormin 3692 He la33 . . i cribbe. e 1205 Lay. 5030 pa 
womhe pe pu licie inne swa longc. Ibid. 0766 Vaspasien 
mid his monnen teijc (^*275 lay] at Exentestre. etzzo 
Bestiary 42 In a ston stiUe he Jai til it kam Se dridde dai. 
a X275 Passion Lord *95 in O. E. Atisc, 42 pe Gywes vp 
asturte pat leycn in pe grunde. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3830 
Bope slede & king leye sone atte grounde. a *300 Cursor 
AT. *057* par efterson pai samen lai. Ibid. 23500 Quat pou 
did and in credel lat [other texts lay]. *3.. Gaxy. 4 Gr. 
Knt. 2006 pe leudc lystcned ful wel, pat lej in his bedde. 
*3.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 2*4 Her fax .. On schylderez pat 
Jeghe. *387 Tbevisa Higaett (Rolls) V. 107 His body lay 
in pe streete ..unburied. CX400 Destr. Troytz4’^ The ladies 
olofteleghen to waite, c*42oCAri>«.Ki7u<f.445o(Horstm.) He 
lyeeuery*presanedestylleinpatcastelie. <1x548 HALLC//rn«., 
Hen. I'/, 173 b, His .seignorle and power laie in those paries. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 57 b, His Purse.. laye upon 
his bed. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. lx. 86 I'o 
ly hidd as he la. 1671 Milton P. R. 1. 247 The Manger 
where thou lais’L 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvnii. vi, 
I lay Seven years in Winchester jail. 1847 Hunt Jar 
Honey x. (1848) 131 Sicily lay at our feet. 

ft. *560 Rollano Crt. Venus i. 56 Behind the Bus . . I 
liggit law. <zt64* Bp, Mountagu Acts 4 Mon. (1642) 456 
Their Cels and Ckimmoratories where they Hgged. *748 
Thomson C<ts/. Indol. 595 Here whilom ligg’d th* Esopus 
of^the age, *8*3 T. Busby tr. Lucretius I. Dissert. 14 
Bright eminences and fertile vallies lied in his way. Ibid. 
vr. Comm. 25 Those who, by death or desertion,^ were 
deprived of their friends and domestics, Hed unburled in 
their houses. *879 E. Arnold IA. Asia iii. a In which 
calm home of happy life and love Digged our Lord Buddha, 

4 . Subjunctive Present lie. Forms: i liege, 
3-4 ligge, 4 lyg, ligg, 6 lig, 6-7 ly(©, 5- lie. 

c xooo Laws oj Wiktrxd c. 25 (Schmid) Liege butan W5 t* 
:^elde. ^rtX225 Ancr. ,^.424 Nenne mon ne leien heo In,, 
ne ne ligge ute. 1340 Hampo^ Pr. Consc. 3507 If any fal 
in dedly syn Rj'se he up, and liggnoght Jang par-in. 0x374 
Chaucer Troylusv. 41* If pow pus ligge a day or two or 
pre. c X375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B.) 593 Wheper we 
ryde, or be goande, lyg, or sitL CZ449 Pecock RePr. n. 
XX. 272 That he lie with the lord m oon bed. 1508 Dun- 
bar Tua manil wemcn 500 That he be lost or with me lig. 
1596^ Dalrymple tr. Leslies Hist. Scot. I. 31 How lang 
saevir the frost ly. *596 Shaks. Alerc/i. V. n, vii, 6r If my 
forme l3’e there. 

5. Subjunctive Past lay (le’). Fotois; i lasa, 
(//. l^sen), 3 leie, leeie, 3-4 leye, 4 laye, 5 leyje, 

7 ley (etc., as in pa. ind.), 5- lay. 

C893 K. ^Elfred Oros. I. i. § X4 He saide pat he , , wolde 
fandian hu longe pa;t land norpryhte Ijege. axs'jZ Lamb. 
Horn, 33 pah pu leie in ane prisune. cx2o5 Lav. 22254 p.it 
his folc gode aswunden ne lacie pere (0x275 leye]. ^*374 
Chaucer Troylus iv. 1532 (1560) If pis were wist my lif lay 
[v.r. leye] in balaunce. CX400 Lan/ranc's Ciritrg. t 6 It 
were good pat he lay [Add. AIS. ley^ej & traueilide wip 
hise hondis. 1596 Shaks. r Hen. JV, v. ii. 48 O, would the 
qu.irrell lay s-pon ourhe.ads. 1684 T, Burnet Theory Earth 
I. 195 If the ballast ley more at one end, it would dip to- 
wards that pole. 

0. Imperative lie (lai). Forms: sing, i lis(e, 
i li 3 (®i 3-5 li> ly> 5-9 t’or/h. lig, ligg, 6-8 lye, 

3- lie. plur. 4 liggeth; 4- lie. 

cxooo Sax. LeeeJui. II. ii8 Li^e on pa sidan pe [etc.] 
CX20S Lav. 18097 Passent lij \cxzjs\y) nu per. Ibid.aZjoi 
Li^eper, <t *225 Ahcx. / v. 290 Ne lie pu nout stiUe. <*1275 
Death 137 in 0 ,E. Atisc. 176 Li [v.r. ly] awariede ball pat 
neauerpu ne arise. C1374 Chaucer Troylus 11.904(953) 
Li slil and lat me sJepe. Ibid. iii. 899 (948) Liggeth stille 
and taketh hym right here. c\4iioTo7vneley Alystxx.-yz^ 
Lig down ther and take thi rest. 0x650 Christopher White 
iv. in Child Ballads 11 . 439 Come, sweet wench, and ligg 
I thy loue on mee. x68o Otway Orphan i. iv. 276 Lye still ! 

! my Heart. 

7. Present Participle \y\xs% Forms; i 

liogende, Nerthimib. lic(c)end, 2-3 liggend, 4 
liyuge, lyng, liging, ligand(e, -onde, liende, 
lyeude, liggonde, -ande,lyggynde, 4-5 ligging, 
-yng(e, 5 liggeug, lieng, lyynge, leing, liend, 

4- 6 lyeiig(e, liand(e, lyaiid(e, 5 lyond, lyg. 
gande, 5-6 lygCTTig(e, -ing(o, lyinge, 6 liyng, 
7 lyeing, 5- lying, 9 ligging dial. 

rpso LinctisJ, Gosf. John v. 6 Hionne mi 63 y sesarh se 
h^lwd hegende licende]. etzoo Trin. Coll. Horn, 

«3 pus do& pe liblicnde fiend to-5enes pe liggende. a *300 
(Atrsor At, 6130 (Cott.) For w'as na hus in al pal land p.Tt 
par ne was ded man ligand liggande, ligondk 

CX3X5 SuoREHAM 122 Lyggynde ine hare forage. rx3*5 


Song Mercy 57 in E.E. P. (1862) 120 In harde prisoun lyng. 
c 137s Cursor M. 3384 (Fairf.) pe landes Ivand toM’arde pe 
e.sL 1382 Wyclif viii. 14 He say* his wyues moder 

liggynge Ir/.r. lyende, 1388 liggynge]. <*1400 Destr. Trey 
12666 pe buemes. . Left hym per lyond. 1436 Rolls oJParlt. 
IV. 498/r As Felons. . in awayte lyggyng. c 1440 Genctydes 
3027 In the feld he left hym hggeng. 0x450 Holland 
latzzy Lj’and in lichory, laith, vnloveable. X470-85 Malory 
Arthur xvwu xx,The fayrest corps lyengein arychebedde. 
1496 Naiml Acc. Hen. VII (i8q 6J 175 The Soueraigne leing 
in the dokke. 1533 Gau Richt Vay 64 Liand in his bed. 
1553 BRENor. Q. Curtins F vitj, The fore front alwayes de- 
fended the rest of the w'ork lying behinde. 1596 Dal- 
kymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1 . 5 'The vth'ir sy*d lyeng to- 
ward Spane. Ibid. 9 The mid parte lyeing betuene that 
and Cheuott hillis. *849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 597 
A merchantman lying^ at the quay took fire. 1864TENNYSON 
Northern Farmer i."i, Wheer ’asta bean saw long and mea 
liggin' 'ere aloan? 

8. Past Participle lain (l^*n). Forms : a. 
(strong) I (se)le5en, 3 i-lceien, i-leien, i-leye, 
i-lei, 3-4 y-leye(n, lei(e)n, 4 y-leine, y-leie, 
y-lay, y-leighe, yle^e, y-lie, leye(n, leie, 
lei3erL, ligen, lygyn, liii(0, Sc. lyin, 4-5 
leyn(e, liggen, 4-6 lyn, 4-7 layn(e, laine, lyne, 
4-8 layen, lyen, lien (also 9 arch.), 5 y-ly, 
lye, ?loy(e)n, 6 lyene, 7 li’n, lay, 7- lain, 
(weak) 6 Sc. liggit, 7 lied, 9 dial, lig'd. 

a. 1:893 K. jElfred Oros. v. .\iii. § 3 pa heo pardn selejen 
wacs. c 1200 7 'rin. Coll. Horn. 7 Longe we habben lein on 
ure fule synnes. 1297 Glouc.(RoIIs) 1711 He adde ileye 
sik. a X300 Cursor M. 10084 Vteoprisun strang pat pai had 
ligen [other texts liggen, leyn, leyme] in sua Tang, Ibid. 
11297 .Rfter pat sco suld ha lin [other texts lyme, lien, lyn] 
Fourti dais in hir gisin. c 1320 Sir Beues 200* (MS. A.) In is 
prisoun. .Ichaue leie pis seuen 5are. c 1325 Lai le Freint 
08 Tvaymen han y-Iy me by. cs'gyoAi'th. d* Aferl. 4188 (Kol- 
bing) Bi hir he wald haue ylei3e. *340 Hampole Pr. Consc, 
3162 Som..pat..has. .lang lygyn in pair syn. 1362 Lancl. 
P. PI. A. V. 259 He hap leijen [C. vh. 330 leye] bi latro, 
lucifers brother. Ibid. xi. 276 pat hadde lejm [B. x. 419 
yieine] with lucifer manye longe 5erls. c *380 Wvclif Wks, 
(1880)286 pei han so longeleyen in so gret cursinge. CZ440 
Capcrave Life St. Hath. iv. 2090 It were as good thei had 
loyn in bedde. a 1450 Le Alorte Arth. 525 How pat he 
had woundyd bene, And seke he had lyc fulic sore, c X450 
Merlin 86 How a man hadde lyen with her in semblaunce 
of the Duke. X463 Bury Wills (Camden) 23 Y* bedde that 
she hath loyen in. <;x56o R. Morice in Lett. Lit. Men 
JCamden) 25 , 1 wolde yt hadd bjm my fortune to have lyn 
in London, a X586 Sidney Arcadia ii. (1590) 101 b, Those 
flames which had so long layn deade in me. z6xz Bible 
John XX. 12 Where the bod^ of lesus bad layen. xfiza 
Hevwood Gunaik. ii, 67 Oft in one shade the hare ana 
hound hath lyne. *650 Baxter Samis' R, nr. vl § 24 
(1651) *25 What if you had lien in Hell but one year? 1675 
Earl Essex Lett, (1770) 207 An order of Council which had 
several months lay by me. X676 Hobbes Iliad (*677) 380, 
I.. rolling on the soiled grass have li’n Perpetually, and., 
wept. x68x T. Flatman Heraclitus Rtdens No. 25 (17x3) 

I, 161 If my Life had Iain never so much at stake. 1703 
T, N. City C. Purch. 43 Bricks . . hat! layen in the Place 
to dry. X722 De Foe Plague (1756) 227 We . . found it had 
lyen much longer conceal’d, 1788 Beattie Bunts' Wks. 

II. 141 Lang had she lien wi' buffe and flegs. x87x G. 
Macdonald Bk, Sonnets in Wks, Fancy 6* Imag, II. 276 
At thy holy feet I should have lien. X87X Smiles Charac, 
iii. (1876) 69, I have lain awake all night. 

ft. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Iv. 28, I saw cowclinkis.. 
Had better liggit in the stockis. 2670 Barrow in Rigaud 
Corr. Set. Men (1842) II, 75 It hath lied by me without 
looking on for many years, *832 Specint. Vorksh. Dial. ii 
Had she lig’d iheer lang? 

B. Signification and uses. 

I. In senses expressive of bodily posture, and 
developments of these. 

1 . intr. Of persons or animals : To be in a pros- 
trate or recumbent position. Formerly also with 
reii, pronoun, 

c looQ ^LFRic Ham. 1 , 246 Se witeja and step. Ibid. 
328 pa lajj sum waidJa a:t his geate, and his nama ares 
Lazarus, exsys Lamb. Horn. 8i pes o 5 er Mon. .luueS hi? 
sunnen alse deo pet fette swin pet fule fen to liggen in. 
<7 X300 Cursor AT. 690 Bi pe dere pat now es wild, AIs 
lainbe him lai pe Icon mil^ c 1300 Havelok 475 pe children 
..Leyen and sprauleden In f-e blod. CX330 R. Brunne 
Citron. (1810) 55 ‘A ha ! ’ said pe erle, ‘ had pat schank nc 
bien, pou had liggen per stille, pe risen suld non haf sene.’ 
*3®* Lasgu J\ pi. a. Prol. 9 As I lay and leonede and 
lokede on pe watres. 1382 Wyclif Gen, xxix. 2 He saw^ 
a pit in the feeld and thre flockis of sheep liggynge bi.sidis 
It. CX440 Gesia Rom. ii, 6 (Harl. MS.) To ligge ny pe fire. 
1551 Robinson More's Utop. 11. (1895) 295 When they haue 
hen a little space on the grounde, the priest giueth them 
f‘ 5 r toryse. 2607 Dekker Knt.'s Conjur. (1842) p. vi, 
They that haue once or twice lyen vpon the rack of publicke 
censure.^ 1809 Med. Jrnl. XXI. 385 The woman having 
lam during the labour upon her left side. 1850 Tennyson 
/« Mem. Ixxxix. 23 To hear him, as he lay and read The 
luscan poets on the lawn. 

b. with predicative complement e.xpressin^ con- 
dition ; e.g. to lie asleep, sick, dead, blind, in a fever. 
t Also with inf. (e.g. io lie to die), 

c xooo Ags, Gosp. Malt. viii. 6 Min cnapa Ii 5 on minum 
huse lama. 1*54 E. Chron. an. 1135 (Laud MS.) He lai 
an slep in scip. CX175 Lamb. Horn. 81 And efre lei pes 
wreche for-wunden. ^ a 1225 Leg. Hath. 22S6 Nalde imwt 
^dd leoten his martirs licoines liggen to forleosen. a 1340 
Hamtole Psalter Cant. 496 A man pat liggys in a strayte 
fifere, «X425 Cursor M. 14172 (Trin.) He lip to de^c pat 
leie cc trewe.^ c X440 Gesta Rem. Ixi. 253 iHarL *3 he 
suster of the Emperoure, pat now lithe in childebed. 1470-85 
Malory xvH. xviii. 715 And anon the kynge Mwt 

hym the whiche had leyne blynd of long tyme. 1526 PUgr. 

*53*) 72 b, And so sayd saynt (.aurence 
whan he laye rostjmge on the yren crate. 1530 Palscr. 
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6ro/i, I lye at the poynte of dethe. 1560 Daus tr. Sl^danes 
Comvt. 34 b, For the duke of Saxonie lay sicke at Collen. 
1564 Grisdal Funeral Scmi. Ferdinand A ivb, Aeschilus 
the Poele lienpj on slepe bare headed nere the sea. 1669 
Pep\’s Let. 2 Nov. in Diary (1879) •• hath 

layn under a fever so severe, as (etc.]. X711 Swift Tw/. /j 
Stella 31 Aug., Ophy Butler's wife there lies very ill of an 
ague, 1870 K. YzhzozK Half Skirl. III. 81 For hours she 
lay awake. 1887 E, Berdoe St. Bernard 68 The., room 
where she lay a cripple for so many years. 

c. Used simply =to ‘ lie sick’, keep one’s bed. 
a z^oo Cursor jM. 8942 War his sekenes neuer sa Strang, 
Ne had he lin neuer sua lang. 1470-85 Malorv Arthur 
II. xiit. 91 They .. told hym how her lady was seke & had 
layne many yeres. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, 
X. 408 Quhen hot schort he had lyne the x of July he 
departed this lyfe. 

d. Expressing the posture of a dead body: To 
be extended on a bier or the like ; to be buried (in 
a specified place). To lie in state \ see State. 
f In OE. and early ME. also, To be dead, 

Beowul/i-js,^ (Gr.) Nu se wyrm liseS. a xooo O.F. Chron. 
an. 90X (Parker MS.) ,/ESehvald . . Sccde \>s:t he wolde oScr 
o 53 e libban o 35 e hmr Hcgan. ezx'j$La 7 nb. Hont. 35 
Ga to bine feder burinesse o 3 er her eni of hine cunne liS in. 
c 1205 Lay. 58^ We eow wulleS bi-foren libben oSer liggen. 
c 1250 Gen. Ex. 3892 Dor he lAaron] liS doluen on'Sat 
wold. <11300 Cursor M, 5340 par Hjs our heldres, har sal 
i li. c 1^70 Harding Chron. clxxix. li, Thyrty thousande 
wilh tbeim liggand ly, 1501 Bury Wills (Camden) 83 'J'he 
holy place where the blyssyd and holy Apostyll Seynt 
Tamys lylh. ^1695 Sibbald Aidobio^. (1834) 126 He was 
buried at Edinburgh in the ( 3 ray Frier churchyard, where 
our other relations lye. xyix Addison No, 164 ^ 12 

Here lie the Bodies of Father Francis and Sister Constance. 
1798 Wordsw, We are sez'en 21 Two of us in the church- 
yard lie, My sister and my brother. 

e. To be in one's bed for the purpose of sleep- 
ing or resting. Also (now rarely) with qualifying 
word or phrase, e.g. to lie so/t(/y, 

cxzgo S. Eng, Leg. I. 202/37 pare hco leien In heore 
beden. 1362 Langl. P, PI. A. vii. 14 The Neodi and the 
Nakede nym ^eeme hou thei liggen, c 1375 Se. Leg, Saints 
xvi. {Magdalene) 312 pu in chuchis & silkine clathis Ij’is 
ful softe, CX386 Chaucer Sir Tho/>as 200 He nolde slepen 
in noon hous But liggen in his hoode. C1440 Gesta. Rout. 
Ixtii, 274 (Harl. i^lS.) Certenly he desiriih wele to etc, 
swetly to drinke, sofiely to ligge. 157^ Spenser Ske/h. 
Cal, May 123 Tho gan shepheards swaines to looks aloft, 
And leave to live hard, and learne to ligge soft, x6si 
Hobbes Leviatk. (1S39) ^ Hence it is that lying cold 
breedeth dreams of fear. 17x0 Mbs. Centlivre Marls 
Bezoitcked v. 68 Leave the London Dames To Jig in 
their Beds till Noon. 1742 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) I. xc, 
250 The people are extremely rude and barbarous, living 
chiefly upon raw flesh, and lying generally upon the ground, 
or at best in tents. 1850 Thackeray Pendamis i.x, You 
must lie on the bed which you have made for yourself. 

f. Hence to lie with (or "^by)'. to have sexual 
intercourse with. Somewhat arch. 

A 1300 Cursor M. 27943 Incest, pat es for to lij Bi pat )n 
sibman has line bi. <'X33o Arth. ^ Merl. 852 (Kolbing) pis 
maiden, .feled al so bi her pi, pat sche was yleyen bi. c xaoo 
Maunoev. (18^0) xxvii. 276 He wiUe not ly3e with bis 
Wyfes but 4 sitnes in the 1470-85 Malory Arthur 

V. xii, That none of his lyege men snold defoule ne lygge 
by no lady. 1504 PluuiJ^ton Corr. (Camden) p. Ixiv, That 
they shuld not ligg togedder till she came to the age of xvi 
yeres. 1533 Gau Kicht P’ay 16 Thay that lysz wit thair 
kine and bluid. x6ii Bible yer. Hi. 2 Lift vp thine eyes 
vnto the high places, and see where thou hast not bene hen 
with. <2x652 Sbome Mad Cou^te i, i. Wks. 1873 I. 26 You 
have unlawfully lyen with some woman, xyxx Steele 
S^ect. No. 51 r 7 Tho’ be betrays the Honour and Bed of 
his Neighbour and Friend, and lies with half the Women 
in the Play. X750 G- Jeffreys in Duncombe's Letters 
(2773) II. 250 He was only beforehand with his double- 
dealing brother in lying with a prostitute. 

2. To assume a recumbent or prostrate position. 
Chiefly in lie downy lie bachy etc., for which see 
branch IV. ^ Also with refl. pronoun, f Also, to 
lean or hang over (a wall). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 20487 To hit bedd son scho 5od & 
lay Abutte pe time al of midday, c 1320 Sir Trtstr. 70 
pat maidens mijc him se And ouer pe walles to lye. e 1435 
Tof'r. Portugal 1166 Ladyes lay over and beheld. CX440 
Gesta Rout, xix. 67 (Harl, MS.) And perfore let vs make 
him, pat settith such a dyet in vs, to rise with vs, and lig 
with vs. 1484 Caxton Fables 0/ Al/btteev, We shalle go 
and lye vs for to slepe. 1330 Palsgr. 610/1, I lye me to 
slepe, yV tue niets a donnir, a 1828 Leesome Brand xxxiii. 
in Child Ballads 1 . 183 His mother lay oWer her castle wa. 
And she beheld baith dale and down. 1832 Tennyson 
Milled s Dau. iii From off the wold I came, and lay Upon 
the freshly-flower’d slope. 

3. To be or remain in a specified position of sub- 

jection, helplessness, misery, degradation, or cap- 
tivity ; to be kept m prison j to continue in sin, 
etc. t Also to lie in prison'; sometimes 

idiomatically to lie by it. To lie by the heels 
(arch.) ; see Heel sh?- 18. To He open {id) : see 
Open. 

C893 K. Alfred Oros. v. i, On carcemum lajon. czzoo 
Vices fy Virtues (1888) 373if he . - liS on sume hpued-senne. 
cxsoo Havelok 1374 He naueth me do .. ofte in sorweand 
pine ligge. c 1350 Will. Paleme 4307 Alle oper of pe 
lordes of pat lond pat pere leie in hold. Wvclif 

Serin. (Sel. Wks.) I. 39 A long custom to ligge in symie. 
1470-S5 Malory Arthur iv. vii, We ben here xx knj’ghtcs 
pr5*soners . . & some of vs haue layne here seuen yere. 
2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 239 b/i And yet he entended to be 
his pledge and to lye for him, his charite was so grcte. 
*530 Palsgr. 6io/r, 1 lye bounde in chaynes. 1567 Gude ^ 
Codlie Ball. (S.T.S.) 133 Sa lang in Sin as thow dots ly. 


15S6 Earl Leicester Corr, (Camden) 277 The auditour 
also, .is worthy to lye by the lieeles. x6i8 E. Elton Koin. 
vii. (1622) 90 Any particular unne wherein thou hast llued 
and lyeiL 1631 Massinger Emperor East xii. t, To free all 
such as lie for debt. x^QuARLCs.5<rr7m^<rj^ 16, I mast 
be paid, or he lie by it, until I hove my utmost farthing or 
his bones. <i 1670 H acket Ahp, Willianis ii. (1692) 138 Lin- 
coln was like to lye by it, and to be sliut out of mercy by an 
irreversible decree. 1692 R. L’Estrance Fables, Life jEsep 
(1708) 7 From Lying at the Mer^' of Fire, Water, and a 
Wicked Woman, Good Lord deliver us. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng. iv. I. 482 The defendant. .Ti*as lying in prison as 
a debtor. 1882 Stev'enson/vxw. Stud. 265 His brother still 
lay by the heels for an unpatriotic treaty with England. 

b. To lie under-, to be subject to (some disad- 
vantage or obligation). 

1599 Shaks. Muck. Ado IV. i. 171 If this siveet Ladie 
lye not guiltlesse heere, Ynder some biting error. 1682 
Count Konicsmark in Bucclcuck MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I, 336 The misfortune which I lay under. 1701 
^y. WoTTON Hist. Rome vi. 105 He lay under a sort of a 
^’ow. X710 Addison Whig Exam. No. 4 ? 9 Any one 

who reads this letter will iye under the same delusion. 
2748 Anson's Voy. 21, x. 236 hlanila lies under some dis- 
advantage, from the difficulty there is in getting to sea to 
the eastward. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II, 202 In 
spite of all the restraints under which the press lay. 1866 
Dk. hv.cxi.x. Reign Lotv vH. (1871) 331 The bondage under 
which all Science lies to fact. 

4. To remain in a state of inactivity or conceal- 
ment (not necessaril)'^ prone or reclining). Chiefly 
with complementary adj. or pa. pple. (For to lie 
close, low, perdu, etc., see those adjs.) 

Cf. sense 8 , where the subj. is a thing, 
c 1374 CfiAvCEKBoeth. ii. Aletr. vii. 47 (Camb. I^fS.) Liggeth 
thanne stille al owtrely vnknowable. 1538 Starkey Eng- 
land It. i. 174 By the reson wherof our owne maiynerys 
oft-tymys lye idul.^ 1604 E. GIrimstone] ir, D' Acosta's 
Hist. Indies i. xvii. 57 That these nations of the Indies, 
which have lyen so long hidden, should bee knowne and 
discovered. 1679^ Dryden Troiltts 4* Cr. iti. i, We'll none 
of him? but let him like an Engine Not portable, lye lagg 
of all the Camp. 2745 in Col. Rec. Penttsylz*. V. 12 We have 
in this part of the country lain still, both the last Summer 
and this. 1769 Falconer .Drl:/./l/<tr/«e(i78o), Tout lemonde 
has, . . the order to the ship’s crew to He snug upon deck or 
belosv. 1838 Dickens O. Tzvist xlviii, He . . resolved to He 
concealed within a short distance of the metropolis. Jhid. I, 
Do you mean to sell me, or to let me He here till this hunt is 
over? 1885 U. S. Grant Man. I. x.x. 269 They were grow- 
ing impatient at lying idle so long, almost in hearing of the 
guns of the enemy. 

b. To lie in ambush, in wait, frit await (see 
the sbs.). f To lie for^Xo lie in wait for. To lie 
at catch or upon the catch (? arch, or dial.) : to set 
oneself to entrap a person, to be captious. (For to 
lie at lurch, at ward, on onds piard, see the sbs.) 

1605 T. Ryyes Vicar's Plea (1620) 141 That bee seeme 
not to lie at catch for an aduantage against his inferiour 
fellow minister, x6xi Cotcr., Aguetii, dogged ; watched, 
waited ; lien for. 1655 Fuller Ch, Hist. ni. i. | xi Lie at 
catch, and wait adv'antages one against another. X672 
Shadwell Humourists iii. 38 Dryb. .. That’s stole out of 
a Play, Cnrr. What then, that’s lawful ; ’tU a shifting age 
for wit, and every body lies upon the Catch, a xyxs Burnet 
Own Time (1724) I. 307 The Dutch had a rich fleet coming 
from Smyrna ,, Holmes was ordered to lye for them . .with 
eight men of war. 2802-12 Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. 
(1827) I, 588 note, Since he lay upon the watch and catch, 
only to see what the plaintiff proved. 2879 Spurgeon 
XXV. 329 He only asks the question because it ought to 
be asked, and does not He upon the catch. 

c. Shooting, Of game-birds: To remain crouch- 
ing upon the ground, (Also to He dead.) To He 
to the dogs, to the gun : to permit the approach of 
a dog or tlie sportsman without 'rising 

1797 Encycl. ^rfV.(ed.3)XVII.44i/i After the birds have 
been sprung many times, they lie so dead that they will 
suffer him (the sportsmanj almost to tread upon them before 
they will rise. Ibid. 441/2 Partridges He much belter to 
dogs that wind them, than to those that follow them by the 
track, Jhid. 4^3/1 When ., the sportsman perceives the 
birds running wiin their heads erect, he must run after them 
. .for he may be pretty certain they will not lie well that day. 
2848 Zoologist VI, 1964 The Spanish snipe would much less | 
frequently ‘lie* to the gun. 1886 Badnz. Libr., Shooting j 
6 In Scotland grouse arc usually walked up with dogs. 
The birds in that country He well. .. If grouse lie well to 
dogs, .they give easy marks to the gunner. 

d. To lie on or upon ones arms, oars, sculls, 
to lie upon wing’, see the sbs. 

6 . To dwell or sojourn ; esp. to sleep or pass the 
night (in a place), to lodge temporarily. Now 
rare or arch. 

c 2330 R. Brunke Chron. (1810) 3x2 Al Sant Katerine hous 
he crle Marschalle Jay. c 1350 Will. Paleme 166 pe king 
edwardes newe at glouseter hat Hgges. 1415 Sir T. Grey 
in ^fDefuty Keefers Ref. 584 And yat neghte I lay at 
Kengston. 1547 Boorde Intrvd. Kttosvl. xvii. (1870) 267 
Prage, Avher the king of Boeme doth ly much whan he is 
in the countre. 2632 Lithcoiv Trav. iv, 241 (HeJ kept a 
better house, than any Ambassadour did, that euer lay at 
Constantinople. 2695 Congreve Los'C for L, 1. xi, I think 
your father lies at Foresight’s. 1721 Lond. Gas. No. 5980/3 
The Exeter Carrier has Lain at the Saracen’s Head Inn .. 
for many Years past. 1766 Gocossr. Vic, IV. vi. (Globe) 22 
He refused, as he was to lie that night at a neighbour’s. 
2776 H. Walpolk Let. to Mason 26 Apr., She lay at home 
. . or according to the chaste modem phrase, slept there. 
2S49 ^Iacavlay Hist. Eng. viu. II. 295 He lay that night 
at the de.'iner)'. 

b, spec, of .T host or army (or its leader) : To 
be encamped, to have or take up a position in a I 
field. + To He in leaguer’, see Leagcer. J 


rtzos Lay. 650 He .. leal ter abuten & abat his bale- 
Sloes. C1450 Merlin 239 The saisnes .. laye that nyght 
stille armed. 2470-85 Malory Arthur v. vi, For the kyng 
Lyons lyelh at a syege atte castel Tarabil. <2x533 Ld. 
Berners Huon Ixi. 213 Y* admyrall that lay at sege before 
y* castell. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII I, 259 The kyng 
laie before Bullein, and was like to have conquered the 
same. 2644 Vicars God in Mount 146 Their Forces which 
had lyen so long before Sherborne, a 1671 Ld. Fairfax 
Mem. (1699) 28 At Wakefield, six miles off, lay three thou- 
sand of the enemy. 172^4 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 6S 
The army lay under their arms all night. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iii. I. 294 Near the capital lay also the corps 
which is now designated as the first regiment of dragoons. 

fc. To Jive under specified circumstances or 
engaged in some specified occupation. (WTth at, 
about.) Obs. 

1546 Langley Pol. Verg. Dc Inrvent. viil iiL 146 b, It cost 
h3’m his life^ in Arecise, where he Jaj'e at Surgery’ for the 
healjmg of his legge. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 176 An Eng- 
lishman called Thomas Williams . . Heth about trade of mer- 
chandize in the streete called The Soca of the lewes. 2623 
Massinger Bondman ii. i, To lie at rack and manger. 
2^4 Motteux Rabelais v. vii. (2737) 27 There he laj’ at 
Rack and Manger. 1719 De Foe Crusoe it. vI, The men 
l>’ing..at victuals and w.iges upon the owners' account, 
j T d. To be quartered on. Obs. 

I 2W9 Ormonde MSS. in zoih Rrf. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. V. 201 Five of the horsemen are lying on the tenants 
of your petitioner. 

6 . In various idiomatic uses (with preps., etc.), 
expressive of steady and continuous action. (Cf. 
L. inatmhere operi.) 

t a. To lie at, upon : to importune, urge. Obs. 
X5« CovERDALK I Macc. .\i. 40 He .. laye sore vpon him, 
to delyuer him this yonge Aniiochus. 1566 Gascoigne 
Supposes 1 . 1 Poems 2869 I. 204 The olde dotarde, he that 
so instantly dothe lye vpon my father for me [i. e. as a suitor 
for her hand). X568 MS. Depos. Canterbury Cath. Libr. 
Bk, 16. 24 SepL, Shee hath layne at me a good while to 
have your good will in marj-age with her. x^ Holland 
Lixy 1. 32 Dame Tullia lay ever upon him, & pricked for- 
ward his distempered & troubled mind. 1629 W. SVhate- 
LEY God’s Hitsb. ii. (1622) 1x4 To He at him wilh vneessant 
and vehement sollicitaiions to commit such and such foule 
deeds. 2673 Janway Heavett on E. (1847) 255 Shall they 
He at you day and night, to give your consent, ,. and are 
you still unwilling? <2x688 W. ClaCEtt 27 Serm. (2699) 
358 The judge in the parable^ granted the widow's suit 
merely because she lay upon him, and was troublesome to 
him. X737 Whiston yosephus. Hist, in. viii, § 3 Nicanor 
lay hard at Josephus to comply. 

t b. To He heavy vpon : to oppress, harass. 
(Cf. 7 c.) Ohs. 

CX586 C’tess Pembroke /' jr. cxlvi. Hi, He orphans doth 
support: But he.ivy lies upon the godlesse sort. x6xx Bible 
I Esdras v. 72 The heathen of the land lying he.nuy vpon 
the inhabitants of ludea. 1676 Hobbes Iliad (1677) 181 
This said, the Lyclans heavier than before (To please their 
prince) upon the Argives lay. 

c. To lie t at, to \ to apply oneself vigorously 
and steadily to. 

1583 Stocker Ch>. Warres Lowe C. ni. 87 b, Citizens, 
Souldiers, Souldiers Wiues, and Page.^ laye at it daye and 
night: insomuch that it was quickly dispatcht. 2656 
Baxter Reformed Pastor 5S This is the work that we 
should lie at with them night and daj*. 2833 L. Ritchie 
Wand, by Loire 160 The men . . lay desperately to their 
oars, and the skiff sprang through the water. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr, Rev. II. xi. 78 No mercenary mock-workers, but real 
ones that lie freely to it. 

i* d. with gerund ; To keep on or continue doing 
something. Obs. rare. 

1602 R. L'Estrance Fables xi. (170S) 23 Why will you He 
Pining and Pinching yourself insucli a Lonesome, Starving 
Course of Life? IbM. l.xii. 77 The Generality of Mankind lye 
Pecking at One Another, till One by One thej’ are all Torn 
to Pieces. 1692 — yosephns iv. (1733) 892 Here’s an obscure, 
mean Wretch, that has the Face to He tutoring me upon a 
Subject he knows nothing at all of himself. 

II. Said of things, material or immaterial. 

7. Of material things : To be placed or set hori- 
zontally or length 3 vise or at rest on the ground or 
other surface. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosf. John .xx. 5 He jeseah ha Hnwsda Hc:^an. 
c 1290 5 *. Eng. Leg. I. 9/296 pat treo ne scholde nou^t Hgge 
here. <rx30o Cursor Al. 1129 His blod on erth seed Hjs, 
1362 Langl. P. PI. A. v. 65 As a leek hut hedde I-Ieijen 
longe In he sonne. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iii. 9 Apon 
hat body laj* a grete plate of gold, c 1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 6603 Alle he clathes lay him aboute. <r 2548 Hall 
Chroiu, Hen. VIII 262 b, On all the bankes by the water 
side, laic peces of ordinaunce whiche shot of. 2590 Greene 
Mourn. Gartn. (1616) 22 A bottle full of Country whigge, 

By the Shepheards side did Hgge. 1747 Wesley Pntn. 
Physic (2762) 75 Take as much as lies on a shilling of 
Calcin’d Eggshells. 2754 Chatham Lett. Nephew vi. 42, 

I hear with great pleasure, that Jocke lay’ before yoUj^when 
you writ last to me. 1776-96 Withering Erzt. Ptants 
(ed. 3) II. 436 Corn fields and sandy places, cspeaally 
water has lain. 1849 JIacaulay Hist. Eng. ni. I. 345 
ruins of an old fort M’ere to be seen lying among the peotii 
and seaweed on the beach. , 

b. To be deposited, remain perni.Tnently m a 


jcified place. . 

C4M jrAU.VDEl-. (Ro.vb.) i;. 6 pe corouns Iy« '" 

:SalL 1459 

I an H>Tnpner..lysg5TiS9 in his “idc dosen 
lls (Camden) 22 ITie g^rtkyn . • ^n^^jaunded 

in. 1535 Coverdale yndUh xiu i 
lier to go in, where his treasure Ia3 ^ jga, 

/. ib, Al the strains and eontes Ij-^nd 

re/, /iroy. XLV. 65/. A iii. 

:red to be on the *“5 neishbours for a great 

53 An esquire passed among ms i» 
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scholar, if Hudibras and Baker’s Chronicle [etc.).. lay mhis 
hall window amonp the fisliing rods and fowling pieces. 
1891 La-M Times XCI. ^11/2 Jcune, J. made the order, but 
directed that it should lie in the office for a week. 

C. Of a building, etc. : To be overthrown or 
fallen ; with complement, as /a lie in ruins, in ihe 
dust. To lie heavy : to be a hea\y load upon {lit. 
and fig.', see Heavy «.). Of food, etc., To lie 
heavy, cold, etc. (f formerly, simply /o on ihe 
siojnach : to be felt as oppressive. 

CX330 Arth, Cf iSJcrl, 544 {K.Olblng) Foundement & werk 
Jjai founde Ligae vp so & doun op he grounde. a 155* H. 
Smith God s Arroiu agst. Atheists v. 11593) lv3\>, If il pee 
not builded vpon a good foundation . . the whole building 
is like to lie in the dust, xjxi Swift y^rnl. to Stella ^ept., 

I ate sturgeon, and it lies on my stomach, c 1726 [see Heavy 
I b). 1884 W. C Smith Kildrosian 43 One sidewall long 
had in ruins lain. AUbnti's Sy'sl. Med. II I. 704 Deli- 
cate persons, in whom the cold water tends to lie heavy on 
the stomach. 

8. To remain nnworked, nnosed, nntouened, or 
undiscovered. Often with complement, as to he 
barren, hid, xuaste (see also Fallow a Lea a.) ; 
also in phr. to lie on one^s hands, to lie at a stand. 
(Cf. sen'ie 4, where the subj. is a person or a personification.) 

A 1300 Cursor M. 6841 Your land yee sal sau seueii [jfc) 
yeir. .. pe seuend ye sal it lat lij still. 1377 Lamcl. P. 
PI, B. VI. 165 Worth neuere pleiile amonge he poeple 
)7er-while my plow liggeth. <7x548 Hall Chron., lieu, 
P'///, 173 b, Wherfore all brode Clothes, Kerseis, and Cot- 
tons, iaye on their handes. 1560 Dai^s xx.Sletdane's^ Covtvi. 
150 b, Through our mens wrytinges, sondrye articles are 
called agayne to lyght, whiche laye before hidde in darke- 
nes. CX590 Marlowe Faustus (1604! D 3h, Letts goe and 
make cleane our bootes which lie foule vpon our handes, 
1622 in Duccteuck ;7/A’.S‘.(Hist. MSS. Comm.H.aii This hath 
made matters to lie a little at a stand. 1628 Digby Voyage 
Medit. (1868) 68 To make them buy their currantes (uhich 
lay vpon their handes). 1641 Hinoe Brueu To Rdr. 7 
This worke hath lyen above twice five [years]. 1653 Hot- 
Gmrv Procopius m. 88 Turris, an ancient City.. which had 
been sack’tf by Barbarians, and layen long wast. *^7* 
Flavel Fount. o/Li/e r. 3 ’Tis pity that anything in Christ 
should ly hid from his People. 1879 Gladstonf. Glean. I. 
i. a Rarely within the living memory has so much of skill , 
lain barren. 

1 9. Of the wind, the tongue : To be or become 
still, be at rest, subside. Obs. 

(xxooo Phoenix 182 Donne wind liseS weder bi5 fae^er. ' 
x6oo Hollako Livy xxv. xxvii. 560 When the East wind 
began to Vie, wbicn for cerleine dales had blustrcd and 
raged. x6xx Cotgb., Lauguarde, . . a wench whose tongue 
neuer lyes. x&47 Trapp Comm, i Thess. v. 3 When the 
winde lies, the great rain fats, 1689 Prior Ep. to F. Shep- 
hard Jio Fancies fiow in, and Muse flies high; So God 
knows when my Clack will lye. 

10. To be situated (in space), to have a (speci- 
fied) position. Often with adj. (or quasi-adv.) 
complement. 

CIX2X O. E. Chron. an. 656 (Laud MS.) Ealle ba landes 
pa pser abuton ll^geS. a 1300 Cursor M, 2469 pe land o 

f ;ommor bar-bi llTs. X377 Langl. P. PI. B, x. 316 Ac hei 
cten hem as lordes her londe lith so brode. c 1400 Lan- 
frandsCirurg. t6t In be holownes b^t is aboue liggib be 
herte & be lungis. X45S Rolls of Parlt. V. 313/1, vii acres 
of Mede, ligsyng in the Mede beside the Brigge of Charte- 
sty. 1577 Hakmer Auc. Ecel. Hist, {1619) 508 The citie, 
which lay wonderfuU commodious for the Romanes. 1597 
Bacon Coulers Good Evitlv. Ess. (Arb.) 144 Men whose 
liuing lleth together in one Shire. *605 Shaks. Lear iii. iv. 
21 0 that way madnesse Ues,let me shun that. 1648 Hamilton 
Papers (Camden) 184, 1 belieue the sceane of disorder may 
lye heere. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes 3 So much is the 
eye deceived in Land which Hes high. 1695 Woodward 
Nat. Hist. Earth n. (T723I 77 Those Strata that ly deepest, 
xyxx Addison No. 170 f 13 It i.s a Misfortune for a 

Woman to be born between the Tropicks ; for there lie the 
hottest Regions of Jealousy, 1793 SmeatoN Edystone L. 

$ 204 A small sea-port of Somersetshire, lying upon the 
Bristol Channel. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. a) V. 606 Within 
the manor of CoUingham, where the lands lay. 1883 Eug, 
Illustr. Mag, Nov. 72/1 The wild beauty of Wicken Fen is in 
striking contrast with the cultivated land lying around it, 
h. To be spread ov\t or extended to the view. 

X764 Goldsm. Trav. 100 But let us try these truths with 
closer eyes, And trace them through the prospect as it Hes. 
1792 Gentl. Mag, 9/2 A spacious field now hes before the 
Christian world for the introduction of a better policy. 
1836 J. H. Newman .S*<rw/. (1837) HI. x. 141 It is re- 
markaWe that such difficulties as these should lie on the 
face of Scripture, 1848 W. H. Bartlett Egypt to Pal. v. 
{1870) 99 We could not fora moment e.\pect such indications 
to lie upon the surface. x85o Pdsey Min, Proph. 181 
Samaria . . unfenced and unconcealed by walls, lay open, 
unsheltered in every part from the gaze of the besiegers. 
1890 J. Pavn Burnt jM/llion II. xxx. 248 What a future 
seemed to lie before him I 

c. Of a road, way, journey, etc. : To extend, 
have a (specified) direction. 

cxooo /Elfric Gen. xxxv. 19 On bJini."'ese, be li3 to 
Euphfrate. 1596 Shaks. Tam.Shr. in. H. 212 There lies 
your way. i^S — Lear in. iv, xo If thy flight lay towaid 
the roaring Sea. 1648 Gage U'est Jnd. 114, I found it not 
so hard to overcome, as I had conceited, the way lying with 
windings. 7840 Macaulay Hist. Eng. x. II, 567 The 
counties througn winch the road to London lay. 1851 Car- 
lyle Sterling 11, vii. (1872) 142 Our course lay .along the 
Valley of the Rhone. 1883 R. \V. Dixon Mano in. vHi. 136 
Nor doubt I where my voyage next must he. 

d. Of the wind: To remain in a specified quarter. 
1604 E. G[rimstone) D'Acosta's IHsi. Judies iv. v. eiS 
Small furnaces s-pon the sides of the mountaines built ex- 
prcsiy where the winue lies. 1704 Kay Creation 1. (ed. 4) 
56 The wind lying in that corner .at least three quarters of 
the Year, 
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11. Naut. a. Of a ship: To be stationed in a berth 
or anchorage. 

c X12I O. E. Chron, an. 1009 (Laud MS.) And b^r [ba scipu] 
sceoldan liegan. <^1470 Henry Wallace vn. 1068 A hun- 
dreth schlppys..in hawyn was lyand thar. 1495 Naval 
Acc. Hen. V'll (1896) 254 The seid ship lying at Rode in 
the K>*nges haven. 1530 Palscr. 6x0/1, I lye at an anker, 
as a .shyppe dothe. 1775 R. Chandler Traxu Asia Minor 
(1825) I. 35 They lay at anchor near Tenedos. rtxflia 
A. Cherry Song, Bay of Biscay 7 Our poor devoted bark. 
Till next day, there she lay, In the Bay of Biscay O I 1849 
M.\CAULAY^M/.^w.r-m-L302 He..layin port when he was 
ordered to chase a Sallee rover, X85X D. G. Mitchell 
Fresh Glean. 12 The Zebra lay juRt off the pier. 

b. 'io steer in a (specified) diicclion. Also 
(quasi-Zr^wi*.) to lie the course : (of a ship) to have 
her head in the direction wished. To lie at hull : 
see Hull sb.^ 2, 

X574 Bourne Regiment for Sea xtx. (1577) 51 a, If the ship 
haue had often trauerse by the meaiies 01 contiary windes, 
.so that she could not He hir course. 1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. 
IV, V. 121 Whiles his false broker lyeth in the wind, 17x9 
Dc Foe Crusoe ii. ii. (1840) 27 They could not lie near the 
wind. 1748 AnsoiCs Voy. lit. v, 342 The proas. .are capable 
of lying much nearer the wind thanany other vessel hitherto 
known. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) G gg, ITie ship 
cannot He her course without being close-hauled. x8oo N EL- 
soN in Nicolas (1845) IV. 189 'I'he Success being to 
leeward, Captain Peard.. lay across his hawse. 1892 H. ^L 
Doughty Our Wherry in Wendish Lands 123 'i'he water- 
way we now entered.. was scarcely four feet deep.. and that 
only in the middle. Luckily we could just He it. Ibid, 30X 
A turn enabled us to lie our course, and up the sail went. 

12. fig. Of immaterial things ; To exist, be found, 
have place, reside (in some specified place or quar- 
ter) J to be set, fixed, or arranged in some specified 
position or order, i* To lie fair', to be just or 
reasonable, f To lie in common : to be common 
to or among several possessors. 

c 1250 Gen. d- E.V. 1916 For-3i wexem wi5 gret nl5 And 
hale, for it in iHe (herte) H3. a 1300 Cursor M. 22280 A1 
falshed and ieluni, And al tresun sal in him Hi. X380 Wvclif 
Whs, (1880) 334 And bus popes & prelates kepen to hem 
silf assoylyng, in which lybe wynnyng. c 1449 Pecock Relr. 
It. xiv. 233 Whiche ij. textis, if thei ben considered as ihei 
Hggen to jridere In rewe. 1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 
I herby lyith a tale. 1538 Starkey England i. ii. 33 Herjn, 
me semyih lyth a dovvie. 1566 Adlington Apulctus Tp 
Rdr., I have not. .so absolutely translated every word as it 
Heth in the prose. 1641 Milton Animadw v. Wks. 1851 
HI, 223 If ine woxds \ay thus in order. 1662 SriLUNCfL. 
Orig. Sacr. t. i. 1 15 This defect . .of those histories is either 
moregeneral, which Hes in common to themall, or [etc.]. Ibid. 
II. iv. § I If the opposition did not He between the order of 
true Prophets, .and the false Prophets. 1672 R. Montagu 
in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 520 Methinks it 
is natural and lies fhir enough that . . 1 should have some 
share in [etc.}. 1704 Swift T. 7V/^ Wks. 1760 1. 67 Their 
father., commanded, that whatever they got should He in 
common among them all. 1711 Addison Spect. No. i7o 
P 12 Their Acquaintance and Conversation has lain wholly 
among the vicious Part of Womankind. 27x0 J.T. PHiLirrs 
tr. Thirty four Confer. 43 The fault lies at their own doors, 
1845 M*Culloch Taxation i. iv. (1852) 109 If the choice 
lay only between a tax on properly and’ a tax on income. 
X848 J. H, Nf.wman Loss Gain 147 He. .holds many pro- 
found truths in detail, but is quite unable to see how they 
He to each other. x86x M. Pattison Ess. {1889) 1. 33 The 
people themselves, incapable of discerning where their true 
interest lay. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) II. vii, 112 
Their sympathies lay wholly with Gruffydd. 1883 R. W. 
Dixon Mano i. viii. 23 And told him all the truth, how all 
things lay. 

t b. Of thoughts, inclinations, activities, etc. : 
To have a specified direction. Obs. 

1633 Br. Hall Hard 7V.v/j, N. T. 281 Our fight doth not 
lye against flesh and blood. 1641 J. Jackson True Evaug. 
T, 111. 189 The Elench here lyes directly, and poinl-bl.mck 
against the Papist.s. x666 Boyle Orig. Formes 4- QuM. 
(1667) 2 The . . Prejudices that lye against them. >672 
Vilhers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal 1. i. (Arb.) 25 My Iiumoor 
lyes another way. 1692 R. L’Estrange Fables, Life yEsoP 
(170S) 22 iEsop's Faculty lay notably that way. 1825 Neso 
Monthly Mag, XIII. 17 My inclinations have not lain to- 
wards prose. 

c. To lie in (a person) : to rest or centre in him ; 
to depend upon him, be in his power (to do). 
Now chiefly in phr. as far as in {me, etc.) lies. 
Also, to lie in ones penuer, to lie in (or iron) ends 
hands. 

c X350 W til . F aleiyie 965 per-for loueltche ladi in b® Hs al 
min hope, c 1374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 184 Sith hit lythe 
m his myght. 1393 Lancu P. Pi. C. xxi, 431 Hit lyth in 
my grace, Wheber bei deye ober deye nat. c 1440 Generydes 
3109, I wote right wcle it lithe in me The Sowdon to de- 
slTOi'e. 1470-85 Malory Arthur n. Hi, Aske what ye wil 
and ye shall haue it, and hit lye in my power to yeue hit. 
a 1533 Lp. Bekneks Huon Ixx.xi. 243 It lj*eth now in you 
to do with hym at your pleasure. <ti548 Hall Chnni., 
Hen. VI I h *55 o« Thci promised the kyng, to doo all that 
in theim laie with their frendes. xspo Marlowe Edw. II 
(*59S) H 2 b, Fauour him my Lord, as much as Heth in you, 
» 5?5 Shaks, Rich. / 1, i. iu 4 Correction lyeth in those hands 
Which made the fault that wee cannot correct; 2597 Hookkr 
Eccl. Pol. V. lx, § 7 The Church, as much as m her Heth, 
wilfully casieih away their soules. 1605 Bacon Ad~o. Learn. 
II. VII. § 2 (187^ 113 To me. .that do desire as much as Heth 
m my pen (etc.). X613 Overbury A Wife Wks. (1856) 44 
Women though they veaker be ..yet on their hands The 
chastity of men doth often lye. 164* Rogers Naaman 176 
As much .IS in you bath Ij’en. 1662 CfiAS. II in Julia Cart- 
wright (1S94) 121, I am sure I h.ave 
done .all that Hes in my power. 17*0 Ozell Vertot's Rcni, 
LfP- L tv, 226 All the Hopes of the Republic lay in an old 
Man just taken from the Plough, 2875 Scrivener Lcct. 


Text N. T. 9 Resolved, so far as in lum lay, to root out 
the Christian Faith. 1^5 Tennyson Tircsias, Only in thy 
virtue Hes The saving of our 'i'hebes. 

td. To belong or pertain to a person (to do); 
to pertain, be attached or incident to a thing. Also, 
to lie (one) in hattd to do. Obs. 

a xzz$Leg. KaiJu 779 Ne H5 hit nawt to be to leggen lahe 
upon me. 13. , Minor Poems fr. Vemton MS. (E. K, *1’. S.) 
505/453 |>er-to liht muche^ mede. c 1430 Hymns Virg. 42 
To me, maistir deuel, it lijs; To ihesu wole y take hede. 
*577 tr, BuUinger's Decades (1592) 73 He cannot choose .. 
but. .do all things, that He God a King and Prieste In hande 
to doe. 1657 W. Rand tr. Gassendi's Life Peiresc i. 59 
CouttwcUy, it lies me in baud, I suppose, to take heed, 
least [etc.]. 

e. 7o lie xviih : to be the office or province of 
(some one) io do something. 

1885 Manch. Exam. 22 Sept. 5/1 It lies now with Turkey 
to take the initiative. 

f. To rest or be imposed as a bttrden, charge, 
obligation, etc. upon a person ; to be incumbent or 
obligatory;//^;/; to press or weigh upon (one’s 
mind 01 heart). 

« 1300 8348 (Cott.) He tald bat him lai apon 

hert. Ibid. 13385 (Goit.) On vs ligges noghtbe nede. 2526 
Tindale Acts xxvii. 20 Noo smale tempest laj’e apon vs. 
2552 Recorde Patino. Knowl. Ep. to King, Sundrie oc- 
casion.s which may lye them on. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 
V, ii. 48 O, would the quarrell lay vpon our heads. 1630 
Sanderson Serm, II. 255 It Heth us upon, to employ it to 
the best advantage we c.nn. 1666 Bunyan Grace Ab. ? 86 
That Scripture lay much upon me, ivithout shedding of 
Blood is no remission. 1676 W. Hubbard Happiness of 
People 49 The present distress of the war that hath lyen so 
long upop us. a 27x5 Burnet Own Time (1724) 1 . 62 It was 
a duty lying on them by the Covenant. 2722 De Foe Plague 
(Rtldg.) 94 These Things, .lay upon my MJnd. 2794 Burke 
.S^. agst, W. Hastings Wks, XVl, 74 With those charges 
lying upon him. 2804 Castlereach in Owen Wellesley's 
Desp. 058 It lay upon them to offer terms to us- 1873 Act 
36 d' 37 Vici. c. 86 § 24 It shall He on the defendant to prove 
that the child is not of such age. 

g. To be set at stake ; to hang or depend on or 
upon a hazard, doubtful issue, etc. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. i. iii. 12 Full fast she fled. .As if her 
life upon the wager lay. x6oi Shaks. Alls Well ni. vii. 43 
He persists As if his life lay on't. x6o6 — Aui. ^ Cl. iii. 
vHI. 5 Our fortune lyes Vpon this iumpe. x668 R. Steele 
Huslandmatt's Calling iv. (1672) 52 Nor . . can he reform 
sin, if his life lay on it. x'jStr-jz H. Brooke Fool ofQual. 
(1809) ll. 142 We entered as watndy into it (the quesuon), 
as though a province had lain at stake. 

h. ^<7 lie in : to consist in, to have its ground or 
basis in, f Also with inf. instead of in nnd object. 

2589 PuTTENHAM Ettg. Pocstc HI. xxH. (Arb) 265 Another 
point of surplusage Heth not so mucli in superfluiiie of your 
words. X633 G. Herbert Temple, Faith vii. If blisse had 
Hen in art or strength, None but the wise or strong had 
gained it. 2644 Areop. (Arb.) st But here the great 

art lyes to discern in what (etc.). 1724 A. Collins Gr. CAr. 
Relig. 75 The argument lies in the word Netser. <2x770 
JoRTiN Serm. [x^?2) VII. ii. 29 The perfection of every 
being must He in its best part. 2871 B. Stewart Heat § 84 
(Dur only chance of success Hes in abstracting heat from this 
liquid. 2881 Gardiner & Mullincek Eug. Hist. i. HI. 48 
The true remedy lay . . in female education. Ibid. x. 178 
Pitt’s strength lay in his character. 

i. To lie in, within \ to be contained or com- 
prised in (a specified room 01 compass) ; f to admit 
of being expressed in (rhyme), 

a 2300 Cursor M. 9240 (Gutt.) Of abiud [com) Elyachim, 
Of quanv Asor, sadoch of him, bat loth er for to Hg in rim. 
17x2 Addison Spect. No. 414 r i The Beauties of the most 
stately Garden or Palace He in a narrow Compass. X77X 

Le//, Ivin. 301 The question .. lies within a very 
narrow compass. 

fj. To lie at one's heart', to be the object of 
one's affection or desire. Similarly, to lie heavy at 
or io one's heart : to give one grave anxiety. Obs. 

2607 Shaks. Cor. iv. ii. 48 It %vould vnclogge my heart Of 
what lyes heauy too’t. 1638 R. Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. 
(vol. II.) 32, I have something, I know not what, Hes heavy 
at my heart. Sir W. Temple To Dk. Orniond'N'ki. 
1720 1 . 123 The .Spaniards have but one Temptation to 
quarrel with Us, which is an occasion of recovering Jamaica, 
for that has ever Hen at their hearts. 

13. (Chiefly in Law.) Of an action, charge, 
claim, etc.*. To be admissible or sustuiuable. 

c 1320 .SrV Trisir. 853 Certes, bi fader ban slou^ y. Sebbea 
bou so hast sayd, Amendes ber ou^t to ly. c 1385 Chaucer 
L.G.W. Prol, 409 For sythe no cause of deth lyth in this 
cace, 50W oughte to ben the lyghtere merciable. ^ 2495 Act 
II Hen. VII, c. 24 § i None essoyne or proteccion to lye 
nor to be allowed in the same. 1621 Elsing Debates Ho. 
Lords (Camden) 108 To consider what appeales out of the 
Chancery to this Courte doe lye. 2651 HonoF.s Leviath. m, 
xlH. 277 There lyeth Excommunication for Injustice. 1712 
Prideaux Direc. Ch.-aeardens (ed. 4) 75 There doth lye an 
Appeal to the Bishop. 1745 Wesley Ch. s, I should 
rejoice if there lay no other. Objection against them, than 
that of Erroneous Opinions. X748 Richardson Clarissa 
(1811) VIII. 253 If not, then indeed is thy conscience seared, 
and no hopes will He for thee. 1756 Burke Subl. 4* B. ir. 
IX, Some or all of these objections will He against every 
figure of a cross. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 430 A writ 
of error did not lie after he attained his full age. 1850 
Robertson Serm. Ser. in. ix. (1853) 121 One from whose 
knowledge.. there lies almost no appeal, 1865 Lichtfoot 
Galat. (1874) 124 Still more serious objections He against 
identifying it wiili any later visit in the Acts. 2866 Crump 
Bankutg tv. 93 In which case no action for damages would 
he. 

Of land, landed possessions: To apper- 
tain lo. Obs, 
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839 in Birch Carlul. Sax. I. 599, xHii aecpas & 5 a msede 
be*haerto 115 . CX050 in Kemble Cod. Dipt. IV. 232 ./Elc 
oara landa 5 e on mines feder daije Ijc^ into Cristes cyrcean. 
a 1225 Lej^. Kath. 28 King of Jjat lond hat lei into Rome, a 122$ 
yuiiana 13 Alle he londes he herto liggeS, c 1420 Chron. 
Vitod. St. 983 A parcell of lond .. pe wheche ryjtwyslyche 
to hat Abbay lay. 1583 Stubbes Ariaf. Abus. u. (1882) 29 
A house, with pasture lieng to it. x6i8 Bolton Florus \. 
ix. (1636) 24 Whereas they had in the beginning no Land of 
their owne lying to their City. 

•U III. 15 . trails. Used causalively or by mistake 
for Lay Now rare. 

X387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) VII. 369 He was wont to 
legge [MS. y lyggej his heed uppon a forme, a 1400-50 
Alexander He comands To gedire h^^i vp ilka gome 
& h^"' i*’ grauys ligg. 1402 Jack Upland (Ske.at) 46-7 And 
whan ye liggen it [your habit] besyde you, than llg ye youre 
religion besyde you, and ben apostatas. c X48S Digby Afysi. 
(1882) IV. S49 We shall . . ly hym in the mold, a 1500 Med- 
WALL Nature (Brandi) n. 1088 Thy sores whyche be mortall 
Onles that thys medycyns to theym be layn. 1641 Best 
Farm. Bks, (.Surtees) 48 That in mowinge hee neauer lye 
out his sheaues beyonde the balkes but rather within the 
balkes. c 1648-50 Brathwait yml. lit. P iv, 

1 saw a Tombe one had beene laine ift. 2699 Garth Dhpens. 
n. (1706) 'x6 Whilst Seas of melted oar lye waste the Plains. 
a 1703 Burkitt On N. T. Mark iv. 41 Christ, as God, lies 
a law upon the most lawless creatures. 1708 J, C. Comph 
Collier (1845) 18 Would they but U^e their groundless pre- 
tences by. X749 Fielding Tom Jones xn. xit, The whole 
furniture of the infernal regions hath long been appropriated 
to_ the managers of play-houses, who seem lately to have 
Jain them by as rubbish. 1802 Med. yml.yHi. 507, I 
dressed the wound, lying down as much ofthe scalp as [etc.]. 
x8c^ Malkin Gil Bias 1. xvi. r 5 The cloth was lain. Down 
we sat at table- x88o F. G. Lee Church under Elis. II. 
245 As God had lain this peer's honour in the dust. 

IV. Combined with adverbs. 
fl6. Iiie aback, a. To be backward, reluctant, 
or shy. Ohs. 

1560 in Tytler Hist. Scot. {1864) III. 397 Not only shall 
any of his own pretend to disobey or ly aback in this action, 
but [etc.]. X596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Nisi. Scot. y. 148 
Nathir- , in tyme of neid lyes the Pechlis abak w* thair sup- 
porte. 

tb. as sb. Shyness, timidity. Ohs. 
c x6oo Montgomerie Cherrie « 5 - Slae 1423 Sir, I have sein 
them baith, In braidieness and lye aback, Escape and cum 
to skaith. 

tl 7 . Iiie abroad. To lodge out of one’s house 
or abode ; to reside in a foreign country (in quot. 
ids; I with pun on Lie v. 2 ). Obs. 

CX645 Howell Lett. (1650) III. 13 We might go barefoot, 
and ly abroad as beasts having no other canopy than the 
wild air. 1651 Walton Lije Sir H. M'otton Reltq. W. 
c X b, An Embassadour is an honest man, sent to lie abroad 
for the good of his Countrey. 1653 Holcroft Procopius il 
30 He . . being said to be sent to ly abroad, to prevent mis- 
chief to the Camp. :67s Collect. Sev. Treat. Penal Laws 
Pref. A iv. The Popes Ambassadors . . lye abroad for his . . 
advantage. 

18 . along, a. To be prostrate at full length, 
to lie outstretched on the ground (now arch.) ; to 
extend along a surface. 

XS30 Palscr. 6ox/r, I lye .. as one lyeth alonge upon the 
grounde. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. ii. i. 30 As he lay along 
Vnder an oake. 1734 J. Ward Introd. Math. App. Gaug- 
ing 455 To find what Quantity of Liquor is in any Cask, 
when Its Axis is Parallel to the Horizon, viz. when it lies 
along. X737 Whiston yosepkus, Aniiq. vi. L § 1 Dagon.. 
lay along, as having fallen down from the basis whereon 
he had stood. X77X Goldsm. Hist. Eng. I. 91 A cell so 
small, that he could neither stand erect, nor lie along 
in it 1803 Beddocs Hygeia x. ax Few persons, suddenly 
stimulated to anger as they were lying along, would con- 
tinue to repose in the same easy manner. R. W. Dixon 
ATano in. vi. 129 Him who there lay dead along. 1885-94 
R, Bridges Eros ^ Psyche xxii, The. .wings, That from 
his shoulders lay along at rest 

b. Naiit. Of a ship : To incline to one side 
under the pressure of a wind abeam. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Afarine (1780) s.v, Along^ Lying- 
Alonge the state of being pressed down sideways by a 
weight of sail in a fresh wind that crosses the ship's course. 
X781 Archer in Naval Chron. XI. 288 The Ship lay very 
much along, by the pressure of the wind. X838 Poc A. G. 
Pym xiii. Wks. (1865) IV. 109 The hulk lay more along than 
ever, so that we could not stand an instant without lashing 
ourselves. 

19 . Itie back. To lean backwards against some 
support. 

x8^ Crockett Raiders 14 , 1 shipped the oars and lay 
back thinking. 

20 . Iiie by. fa. To have a concubine. (Cf. 
Lie-by I.) Obs. 

X57X Satir. Poems Reform, xxviii. 28 My Father, .had ane 
wyfe, Thocht he abusit his body, and lay by. 

b. Naut. =.-//> to 2S a : see By adv. 2 b. 

16x3 [see By adz', abl. x666 Lond. Gas. No. 60/1 Our 
Fregats received some damage in their sails, and., were 
forced to ly by to mend them. 1748 Anson’s Yoy. n. y. 177 
We lay by all the night.. for Captain Saunders.. to join us. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) Aaa4, To make sail, 
after having lain-by for some time. 

c. To remain unused, be laid up in store. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 59 Let his carnall favour, and 
erroneous conceits ly by, let him empty himselfe of a worldly 
heart. Ibid. 44r Peters nets lay by when the season was. 
1692 R. L’EpRANGE Fables cccclviii. 434 The. .Wretched- 
ness of Avarice, that rather then make use of the Bounties of 
Providence intheir Seasons, suffers them to lyebj’and Perish. 
17x9 W. Wood 3 ‘km/. Trade 74 Thriving Nations have . . 
great Stores lying by of their own Manufactures. 2843 Mus. 
Carlyle Lett. I. 254, I had. .pillo%\’S lying by of no use. 


d. To keep quiet, withdraw from observation ; 
to remain inactive, rest. 

1709 Addison TailerNo. 133 f s To lie by for .some Time 
in Silence and Obscurity. 1754 Richardson II. 

53 Sir H. *What a plague— -you did not cane him?’ Sir 
Ck. ‘ He got well after a fortnight's lying by ’. 2809 Malkin 
Gil Blas x. i. f 6 We determined on lying by for a day at 
Valladolid, as well to rest our mules, as to call on Signor 
Sangrado. 1824 Scott St. Ronan’s xxv. I lay by on the 
watch for some opportunity when I might mend my own 
situation with my father, 1840 R. H. Dana Brf. Mast xxxi. 
117, 1 must go below, and He*b^ for a day or two. 1892 
Lazo Times XCIII. 414/1 The plaintiff had lain by, whereas 
he should have taken the earliest opportunity of coming 
to the court. 

21 . Iiie down. a. (ME. also lie adown.) . See 
sense 2 and Down adv. 5. Also r^. (now arch.). 
Also in pregnant senses : f To fall in battle ; f to 
die ; to go to bed. 

c X205 Lay. 6S64 Se 655 en he dun Ixt [c 1275 dea^ede]. 2297 
R. Glouc. (Roli'^) 1145 pe romeins leie sone adoun ; he made 
ampti place, & pe brutons arise vaste. /bid, 2204 Oher 
ligge adoun & be aslawe. <11300 Cursor M, 107x1 pan lai 

f >ai all in kneling dun. 1340-70 Alex. ^ Dind,^ 446 We 
Iggen down in our den. r 1460 Tezvneley Atyst. ii. 326 So 
lig down ther and take ihi rest. 1535 Coverdale Ruth lii. 
contents^ Ruth lyeth her downe in the barne at Boos fete. 
— Isa. xi. 6 The leoparde shal lye downe b^- the gote. 
<t x6« Donne Par/wr {1650) 17 Why should we rise, because 
'tis Tight? Did we He downe, because 'twas night? 1774 
Foote Cozeners m. Wks. 1790 IL 185 Airs. Air. Pray, 
Madam, is the young lad}' at home? Mrs. FI. Ju.si Iain 
down for a little. 18x5 Scott Guy AI. H, They rose early 
and lay down late. 1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest iv, 
There may be anether (stag) lying down in the fern close 
to us. 2860 Ty.vdall Glae. 1. xvi. 113, I lay down and 
had five minutes sleep. x86i Dasest Burnt Njal IL 312 
Kari lay him down. 

fb. To be brought to bed of a child. Obs. 
c 1450 Aferlitt 89 The kynge sawgh that the quene was 
redy to ly down. 2580 Lyly Euphues Ep. Ded. (Arb.) 
214 Of the second I went a whole j-eare big, and j'et 
when euerye one thought roe ready to lye downe, I did 
then quicken. 1620 J. Pvper tr. Hist. Astrea i. vi. 171 
His wife lay downe, but il was of a daughter. 2654 tr. 
Afartinis Cong. China 212 Matrons with Child and ready 
to lye down. 1692 R. L’Estrance Fables xxU. (1708) 29 
A Wolf came to a Sow that was just lying down, and very 
kindly offer'd to take care of her Litter. x8i8 W. Godwin 
in Kegan Paul Life (1876) II. 236 He says.. that Eliza was 
expected to lie down in two days after he sailed. 

+ c. Of an army : To take up a position before. 
1693 Mem. Cut, Teckely t. 82 This obliged Hetster to de- 
mand Cannon and Foot, with whom he lay down before the 
Castle of Kus. 

d. To take (a beating, defeat, etc.) lying doivn : 
to receive it with abject submission. 

x888 Sat. Rev. 4 Aug. 133/2 Those who . . profess them- 
selves willing to take, ‘lying down*, any and every incon- 
venience that the victorious Irish may inflict. 

1 22 . Iiie forth. Of bees : To settle outside the 
hive, (Cf. lie out, 26 b.) Obs. 

2609 C Butler Fern. Afon. (2634) 47 Those {hives] that 
have [yen forth, or otherwise be vety full, you may let alone. 

23. Lie in. a. To be brougJit to bed ij/’a child 
(+ also const, •with ) ; to be ' confined *. Also fg. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 304/2 Lyyn' yn or yn chyldc bedde 
. . decubo. c 2530 Ld, Berners Artlu Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 42 
As yet I am not determyned in what place she shall lye in. 
2602 Rowlands Tis Alerrie when Gossips meete^s SVhen 
I lay in of my first Boy. 2607 Shaks. Cor. i. iii. 86 You 
must go visit the good Lady that lies in. 2626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 899 The Shee-Beare breedeth, and lyeth in with her 
Young. x7*9'3o Bolincbroke in (1766)11. 105 

His wife lies-(n with one child. 2749 Fielding yones 
XII. xiv, Five hungry children, and a wife lying In of a 
sixth. 2762 Goldsm. Cit. \V. xc. They regularly retire 
every year at proper intervals to He in of the spleen. 1825 
New Alonthly Alag. XIII. 51 Learning then ordinarily 
lay-in of folio volumes. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. 76, 'Tis like 
a koravan eating asofaerida when his wife lies in. 

*t* b. To amount to, cost (a certain sum) ; * to 
stand (a person) in’ so much. Ohs. 

2622 in Picton L'Pool Alunic. iVrr. (1883) I. 222 Soe much 
money .. as the tendinge and keepinge of the said clocke 
shall lye in. 2660 Willsford Scales Comm, i A^ Grocer 
bought 55 C grosse weight of Wares, which lay him in . . 
^163 13J. 8d. s6gg Yarrantom Eng. Improz', 234 The Corn 
will lye the Mum-Brewers in Two Shillings Six-pence per 
Bushel. 2755 Johnson Lie at, To cost : as, it lies me in 
more money. 

C. Plant. (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor's lYord-bk., Lie in t the order to come 
in from the j’ards when reefing, furling, or other duty is per- 
formed. 

2 ^ Lie off, a. lYaut. Of a ship or boat ; To 
stand some distance away from the shore or from 
some other craft, 

2596 Shaks. 2 Hen.IY^ iir, 1. 79 The remnant Northward, 
lying off from Trent. 2726 G. Roberts Four Years I'Vy*. 
26 As I lay off at an Anchor. 1867 Smyth Sailods Word-bk., 
Lie off / an order given to a boat to remain off on her oars 
till permission is given for her to come alongside. 2690 
Hall Caine Bondman i. ix, (The schooner] intending to 
He off at Ramsey for contraband rum. 

b. To cease work temporarily ; to take a rest. 
1892 R. Kipling City DreaJf. NL 81 As soon as he makes 
a little money he lies off and spends it. 2899 Nation {N. Y.) 
21 Dec. 467/1 If McKinley would lie off for the next four 
years, he might make a wry good free-trade candidate for 
the Pre>idency in 2904. 

c. Racing slang. *To make a waiting race’ 
(Farmer Slang 1896). 

25 . Lie on. a. To be laid cn. Obs. 


2642-2 Shute 5‘<zr<7/i <5* Hagar (1649) 109 Upon the first 
laying on of the rod, it may be, we will stamp and chafe ; 
but when it still lies on . . we lie quiet, and then our spirit 
comes down. 

b. Of a vessel : To be bound for. 

2850 Tail's Afag. XVII. 38/1 Not one [vessel] was, just 
then, ‘lying on' for the Baltic way, the season being so 
late. 

26 . Lie out. *t*a. To stretch out, extend. Obs. 

x6o2 Holland Pliny I, 54 Spaine and France lying out 
with their promontories into two contrary seas. Ibid. 61 
Corsica .. lyeth out from the North into the South, and 
containeth in length an hundred and fiftie miles. 

b. fTo rest or settle outside {obs.); to sleep 
out, now dial, of cattle, to be left unhoused at 
night. Obs. 

2630 J. Levett Ofd. Bees (2634) 34 Their Bees haue ex- 
ceedingly lyen out upon the Hiue and board. 2712 Ar- 
buthnot yohn Bull ni. i, The witnesses farther made oath, 
that the said Timothy lay out a-nights. 2886 Elworthy 
}Y. Somerset lYord-bk., Lie in, Lie out^ said of horses or 
cows. If they are kept housed at night, they are said to lie 
in, if not they lie out. Do your ‘oss lie in or out? 

c. Sc, To delay; lo delay in entering upon 
property as heir. 

2640-2 Kirkcudbr. IVar-Comm. Alim Bk. (1855) 42 For 
his lying sae lang out in not subscryveing of the covenant, 
1673-88 Fountainhall in M. P. Brown Suppl. Decis. 
(1826) III. 146 A man is married on a woman, that is 
apparent heir to lands. — She, to defraud her husband either 
of the mariti or the courtesy, lies out and will not enter. 
s 868 Act 31 ij- 32 Yict. c. loi § 6 The rights and remedies 
competent to a superior against his vassal' lying out un- 
entered. 

d. To lie it out : to sleep on late into the morn- 
ing. ? Obs. 


2748 Richardson Clarissa (1812) V. 2 The dear creature 
was so frightened, and so fatigued, last night, no wonder 
she lies it out this mornin|r. 

e. To lie out of ends money : to remain unpaid. 
To lie out of one's ground (Racing slang) : see 
quot. 1S96. 

x86o Geo. Eliot AUll on Floss i. vili. 1 . 252 , 1 can’t He out 
0’ my money any longer. You must raise it as quick as you 
can. 2892 Daily Chron. 19 Apr. 9/2 How can zealous dis- 
charge of this duty be expected, when ihe officer .. has to 
advance the cost of the summons, and He out of his money 
for a year at a lime, if not for ever? 2896 Farmer Slang, 
To lie out of one's ground^to ‘He off’ too long, so as to be 
unable to recover lost ground. 

27 . Lie over. a. To be held over or deferred 
to a future occasion. 

2856 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. IT. ,294, I have a strange story 
to tell you .. but that must He over, or 1 shall miss the 
omnibus. 

b. * To remain unpaid after the lime when pay- 
ment is due* (Craig 1848). 

c. Naut. (See quot.) 

2867 Smyth Sailods IVord-bk., Lie over, a ship heeling to 
it with the wind abeam. 

28 . Lie to, a. Nant. Of a ship: To come 
almost to a standstill, with her head as near the 
wind as possible, by' backing or shortening sail. 

17x2 Littleton Let, 13 Aug. in Lond. Gas. Na 4906/3 
The largest of them lay loo a long time. 2748 Anson's 
Voy. I. viii. 79 Another storm . . reduced us to the necessity 
of lying to under our bare poles. 2760-72 H. Brooke Fool 
pfQual. (1809) III. 81 We shortened sail, and lay to till 
morning. 2800 Asiatic Ann. Reg., Chron. 117/2 It blew a 
strong gale .. on which Lieut. Roper handed all his sails, 
except the mizen, which he balanced, and lay to. 1M3 
Stevenson Treas. Isl. (1886) 212 Take a turn round the 
capstan, and He-to for the tide. 

b. Sc. To come to be fond of a person. 

2768 Ross Helenore 79 , 1 do like him sair, An’ that he wad 
ly too (ed. 2789, p. 85 like me], I hae nae fear. 

29 . Lie up. t a. To be laid out for burial. 

1553 Becon Reliques of Rome (1563) 253 Vilanj'c and 

synne y* weren vsed & done about dead bodyes ligging vp 
& yet IS vsed about in many places, or the body be borne 
to church. 

b. To go into or remain in retirement or retreat; 
to take to one’s bed or keep one’s room as an in- 
valid ; (of a ship) to go into dock. 

2699 Dampier Voy. II. iii. 24 There they [ships] must lye 
up, or be 3 or 4 Years in their return from a place which 
may be sailed in 6 Weeks. <x 2868 Dickens in Househ. 
lVords{Cenl.), He has a bad cold— rheumatism — he must He 
up for a day or two. 2882 Greener Gun 595 The black 
bear Hes up during the day in caves and amongst rocks. 
2B93 R. Kipling Many Inz'cnt. 26 When there's nothing 
going on, there is nothing going on, and you He up. 2897 
Allbutt's Syst. Aled. II. 443 Some days the patient may 
feel comparatively well and fit for work, on other d.Tj’S he is 
languid and Hes up. 

c. To lie up in lavender : to be in safe keeping 
or custody. (Cf. Eavbndeb sb.- 2.) 

2822 Scott Nigel xxv, Alas! the good gentleman Hes up 
in lavender.. himself. 

d. To lay or shape one’s course. 

2779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 169 The land wind 
to the northward, and we lay up no better than . 

Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Lig up to, to proceed towards, 
to lay or shape one’s course to, a given place- _ 
Ide(l 3 i), v.^ Inflected lying: (l3Tio),Jied ^ 

Forms: Infin. i l^osan, 2 leiojen, 2-5 t?®* < 3 
lege, {imper. lih), 4 ley(e, lei, Bje, It, 3 ? 
lye, 4 leighe, leige, lyghe, lyeje, A 

4-6 ley. i-.. le, 5 5 -^, 9 f Tel^s/t’ 

4- lie. Ind. Pres. 2nd stng. a- 

4 lijest, leyest, le3c(s)t,lixt^e,4-'a Y 
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/3. north, and Sc, 4 lighes, leies, lies, 4-5 lyes, 
4-6 leis. 3r</ sing, a, i l^osep. lihp, 3 lih(e)tl, 
ligatl, le5e1S, leghej), Orm. legheJjJj, 4 li5(e)]>, 
lyep, lei}), leighth, le5th, lye5(e)th., lihth, likth, 
5 litli(e, 3- lieth. 4 liges, leies, leyes, 5 
lijSjleghes, 6 Sc, leis, 4- lies, f>l, 6 Sc, lone, 
leyne. /fe. t, a, 1 Idah, 16 a 5 , (//. luson), 2-3 
luge, 3 leh, lash, lighgh, 3-4 lowe, 4 leigh, legh, 
ligh, lygh. P, 4 ligedCe , leigede, leegide, liede, 
lyede,leghed, lei(^e)d, lieid, 4-6 Sc. leit, leyt, 
4-7 lyed, leid, 7 Sc. leed, 4- lied. pple. a. 
I logen, 2-3 i-loge(n, logen, 3 i-lowe, 3-4 
y-low(e, loun, 4 lowe(n, leigen. 0 . 4 li3ed, 
Sc. leyt, 5 lyet, 4- lied. [A Com. Teut. str. vb. 
(in Eng, conjugated weak from the 14th c.) : OE, 
Uo^an {leah^ Ingon, logeit) corresponds to OFris. 
^Haga, ^liaiza (recorded in 3nl sing, pres.^ ind. 
Uzicht, pa. t. sing. subj. Ugc')^ OS. Hogan, Hagan 
(Du. liegen, loog, gelogen), OHG, Hogan, long, 
liigun, gclogen (MHG. liegen, louc, gelogen, mod. 
G. Higen, log, gelogen), Goth. Hugan, ON. liitga 
(Sw. Ijtiga, Da. lyvi), f. Teut. root *leug- {‘.laug- : 
Ing^, whence Lie sh ?- ; cogn. w. OSl. liila lie.] 

1 . intr. To tell a lie or lies ; to utter falsehood j 
to speak falsely. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 29 Se awer^da gast . . sona leah, c 1050 
Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 401/1 Fe/ellissei, l>a_l)a he leag. ^1175 
La/nb. Horn. 91 }>u hauest ilo^en han halie gasie. Ibid. 93 
Ne luje hu na monnum ! Ibid, 153 Hwenne Jjc rnu'S is open 
for to 1136. <rT2oo Vices < 5 * Virtues (1888) 9 Dar 3 u luje, 
3 u lease dieuel. cx2oo Trin. Coil. Horn. 131 He Jie neure 
ne lihgh ne lige ne wile, cizoo OiiMm 5x90 pu le^hesst, & 
besudkesst swa Hn a3hen wrecche sawle. c 120$ Lay. 17684 
us Izeh [C127S leh] be JaSe mon. a 1225 Le^. KntJi, 1431 
lit se swiSe lufsome leores ha leien. axzz^ Ancr. S. 236 
pu liest, cwe 3 heo, fule ping. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3348 
He adde so foule ilowe. n X300 Cursor M. 5143 (Cott.) pou 
lighes \Gdtt. lies, Fair/. lyes, Trin. lyest] now, eber pan- 
tener I 1340 Ayenh. 63 Kvead ping hit is to lye^e. c 1375 
Sc. Leg, Sninis xxv. {Julian) 206 My gnd brethyre, quhy 
lest3ou le? tfi38oWYCUF IVi-s. (1880) 264 In whiche au* 
torite he seide sop & in whiche he lei^ede. 1393 Langl. 
F. PI. C XXI. 351 pow lowe tyl eue. c 1394 P. PI. Credc 
S42 pou leyest, & pou le.xt rx4oo Gamelyn 297 Thou lixt, 
seid Gameliyn, so broke I my chyn. 14B3 Caih. Angt, 2x6/1 
To Lye {A. Lee\ commeniari, 1513 Douglas AEneis 1. 
Prol. 233 Les than wyse autouris lene {ed. 1553 leyne]. 1567 
Gude 4* Godlie Ball, (S. T. S.) 193, I say, je leit euerie on^ 
1581 Sidney A/>ol, Poetrie (Arb.) 52 As I take it, to lye, is 
to nffirme that to be true which is false, 1678 BuNYANAV^n 
I. 7 It was made by him that cannot lye. a 1784 Johnson in 
Bosivell an. 1781 (1848) (i'jojt He lies, and he knows he lies. 
188s Burton Arab. Nts. (t886) I. 263, I lied against myself 
and confessed the theft, albeit I am altogether innocent of it. 

b. To lie ^ (arch.), \on, ^u/on'. to tell lies 
about. 

a X200 Moral Ode 287 Of po pine pe pere bued nelle ic hou 
noul leio^en. a 1223 A ncr. R. 6S .And te unwreste bliSeliche 
lieS on pe gode. c 1230 Mali Mcid. 39 For3et ti folc pat 
liheS pe of weres & worldes wunne. c 1275 Passion 0/ Our 
Lord 241 in O. E. Misc. 44 -A ueole kunne wise hi lowen 
him vp-on. c 1305 St. Andrexv 28 in E, E. P. (1802) 90 pu 
west wel mid alle Pat pu perof loude lixt. C1330 Auiis ff 
Aiuil. 838 Heleighlh on ous, withouten fail. <rx4oo Lan- 
/rands Cintrg. 142 Manye men li^en of pe wounde of pe 
nose. XS08 Dunbar Flytitigw. Kennedie 138 Tbocht thow 
. . thus vpoun me leid. I 5 S 9 AviAtER Harbotvwe L 3 The 
smarts of the lormentes made him to confesse it, and lye of 
him self. 1380 J. Hay Demandes in Cath, Tractates {1901) 
59 Quhy ar ye nocht csscheamed .. to lie on wss in your 
preachings, saying [etc.]. 1629 Earle Microcosm., Modest 

Man (Arb.) 80 Whosoeuer dare lye on him hath power ouer 
him. 1864 Caulvle Fredk. Gt. IV. 403 Nobody was more 
lied of. 187X R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixvii. 20 They lie on her 
[L. /alsum esi\. 

c. Proverbial expressions. For lo He in ends 
teeth, throat, to He like a trooper, see tlie sbs. 

m4oo Pisiill 0/ Susan 317 Nou pou lyest in pin bed. 
(z 1329 Skelton Meric Tales v. Wks. 1843 L p. lx. He .. 
woulde h’e as fast as a horse woulde trotte. 1530 Palsgr. 
610/2 lie wyll lye as fast as a dogge wyll trotte. 1388 
Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 21 Bishops will lye like dogs. 

2 . Jig, Chiefly of inanimate objects : To present 
false statements; to convey a false impression; to 
make a deceitful show. 

ci2to Bestiafy 4$i De hoc ne le;eS nojt of iHs. <1x300 
Cursor M. 5034 For quen pe tan pe toper sei Na wight 
mochl pair blodes lei. Ibid. 14702 pehall writte liestTr///. 
lyep] na wight._ X426 Lydc. De Guil. Pilgr. 22376 The 
incrour lyed verilj’. 1483 Canton Cold. Leg, 3200/2 The 
Philosopners were brought to this that they sayd..that the 
elementys lyeden or god of nature sufTred. 13x3 Douglas 
AEneis i. ProL 270 This wther buik..So frenschlie leis, 
oneih twa wourdis gais richt. X697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
1. 5S7 The Sun, who never lies, ForeleU the Change of 
AVeather in the Skies. X'j^z Pope Ep Bathurst 340 Where 
London’s column, ^Inting at the skies, Like a tall bully, 
lifts the head, and lies, 

3 . quasi'f/'ffw. *p a. with cogn. obj. Obs. 

azyMCursor M. 16067 Mani lesing had pai loun again 

iesu pat dni. X377 Lancu P, PI. B. xvni. 400 pi lesynge.. 
|*at pow lowe ft'.rr. leighe, leys! til Eue. ^1449 PrcocK 
Repr, If, iii. 150 Many lesingis y haiie herd him lie. c X500 
Wyl Bucke's Test. (CopKind) .Aijb, My toungc that neuer 
lied lesingc- 

f b. To say or allege falsely. Obs. 
atVioSet'enSinsW. \n E. E. (1862) 18 O worde ic5ou 
lie nellc. C 137s Sc. JUe- Salr.ts i (/’f/raj) 51= fu Iri. all 
hat hot! sais. f 1450 Merlin 1. it How slioldc I .. tnioyne 
the penance for tliynges which 1 wene tliow lyest veryiy. 


■ c. 'With trtto. or phrase ; To fake arouj' by lying; 
to get (a person, etc.) into or out of by lying. 

xy20 T. Gordon Hstinourist 1 . 175, I have known great 
Ministers railM and ly'd out of their Places. 1755 J. Sheb- 
bcare Lydia (1769) II. 44 Slandering women of reputation, 
and endeavouring to lye away their characters. 1762 Foote 
Lyar i. AVks. 1799 1 . 290 If you don't one time or another 
.. lye yourself into some confounded scrape, I wdll consent 
to be hanged. 1784 R. Back Barham Downs I, 48 Every 
one would tell his story, his own way, and combine to lye 
an honest lawyer out of hts bread. 1858 Sir J. Kaye Hist. 
A/gkan IVar 1 , 204 The character of Dost Mohamed was 
lied away. 1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xii. vii. (1872) IV. 177 
The tragically earnest meaning of your Life, is quite lied 
out of you, by a world sunk in lies. 1884 Punch SDcic. 276/2 
Go on tamely to allowyourself to belied into Partyblindness. 
1 4 . trans. To give the lie to. Obs. 

X389in Eng. ( 7 j 7 <fr (1870) 87 Ifanybroper or syster dispj’se 
or mysconsel or lye his broper.’ c 1450 Robin Hoodfy Monk 
xiv, in Child Ballads III. 97/2 AVith pat Robyn Hodeij’ed 
Litul Jon. 1464 Water/ord Arch, in soik Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v. 331 He lied and rebuked the balif, to the 
great contempt of the King. 

Lie*B>l}ed (lai'abed). [f. Lie + Abed.] One 
Avho lies late in bed ; a late riser; a sluggard. 

1764 Foote Mavoro/ G. l AVks. X799 1 . 173 A'^ou are a lazy 
Ije-a-bed. X832 W. Irving Alhambra (1851) 249 She was a 
little of a slattern, something more of a lie*a-bed, and, above 
all, a gossip of the first water. x88x Blackmore Christowell 
xlviii, AVhat has made a lark of such a lie>a*bed? 

Lieand, Iiieare, obs. If. Lying ppl, a.. Lair sh^‘ 
Liebenerite (Irbenarait). Alin. Also lieb- 
nerite. [Named, 1847, by J* C.Marignacin honour 
of L. Ziebener: see -ite.] A pinite-like mineral 
resulting from the alteration of nephelite (Chester). 

xS6s AVatts Did. Chcjit. III. 589 Liebenerite, 1878 Law- 
rence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 38 Liebnerite. 

Lieberkuhn (irbsikx/n). optics. [Named 
after the inventor J. N. Lieberkiihn (1711-56), 
an anatomist of Berlin.] A silver concave reflector 
fi-xed on the object-glass end of a microscope to 
bring the light to focus on an op.'ique object. 

1867 J. Hogg Microse. 1. ii. 58 Illuminated by a combina- 
tion of the parabola and a fiat Lieberkuhn. 

Lieberkiilmian (lx*bajk;/*nian), a. Anat. [f. 
Lieberkiihn (see prec.) *f -ianJ Zicberkiihman 
follicles or glands : minute tubular cavities thickly 
distributed over the small intestines. 

1832 BpandeZ)/V/..SW. Supph, Lieberkubnian [x/V] glands. 
X897 Allbutt's Syst. Pled. iL 761 Amcebse are found in the 
borders of the ulcers, chiefly in the Lieberkubnian follicles. 
Liebig (Irbigk [From the name of the in- 
ventor, Baron Justus von Liebig (1803-1873).] 
More fully, Liebig's extract ip/beef) ; A prepara- 
tion obtained from beef, containing the salts and 
extractive principles of the meat in highly concen- 
trated form, without the albumen, gelatin, or fat. 

1869 E. A. Parkes Prod. Hygiem (ed. 3) 246 When 
Liebig's extract is taken during fatigue, it is found to be 
remarkably restorative. 1870 Daily Nexvs 27 Dec., This 
[rice] with the chocolate and Liebig which he has in hand 
will la<it him for about three weeks. 1873 'Tristram Monb 
X. 176 Meat and Liebig, without bread.. was tr^-ing diet. 

/g. 1874 L, Tollemache in Fortn. Rev. Feb. 247 'They 
do not contain the moral Liebig which would alone satisfy 
descendants of the Platonic guardians. 2890 Spectator 
9 Aug,, If there is to be a Supreme Parliament in future, it 
must be a Liebig’s extract of Parliament. 

attrib. 1893 F. F, Moore I Forbid Bojuis (1899) 24 Love- 
making on the Liebig principle . . as much love-making as 
would do^duty for six months compressed into half an hour. 

Liebigite (irbigait). Min. [Named by J. L. 
Smith, 1^548, after Baion Justus vou Lhhig\ see 
-iTE,] Hydrous carbonate of uranium and calcium, 
found in thin, yellow incrustations (Chester), 
x8.^8 A mer. Jrul. Set. V. 336, x868 Dana PHn. (ed. 5) 308. ; 

Lie-by, [f. pbr. to He by', see Lie z'.l 20,] | 

1 . A concubine, mistress. Nowrf/W. (Cf.LiG-BY.) 

a 1636 UssHER Ann^ vi. {1658) 132 He obtained this favour 
. . by the means of his Lie-by; which was a wench of 
Eretria. x825-8o Jamieson, L^-^by. .2. A mistress, a concu- 
bine. Fi/e. x886 Elworthy IV. Somerset IVard-bk. s.v., 

AVhy, her wad’n never no better'n Squire 's lie by, and 

now her’s anybody’s, 

+ 2. A neutral. (Cf. by-lier s.v. By- B. 2 a.) 

16.. Posiscrift to Rntlter/orefs Lett. (1857) 569 Their 
Master [Satan] fearing little, or finding little damage to his 
dominion, by these lazy ly-byes and idle loiterers. 1723 
M'Wasd Earnest Contend. 354 (Jam.) Such an heroick 
appearance, .. would make you live and die ornaments to 
your profession, while ly-bys will stink array in their sockets. 
3 . (See quot.) 

1840 Evid. Mull Docks Conim. 31 YVhat is called a lie-by 
or recess, to enable vessels to pass. 

Iiied, Tariant of Lyed//4 a. U.S. 

Iiiedge, Liedger, obs. ff. Liege, Ledgee. 
3 jief(liT), a. {sbi), and adv. Forms; i ISof, 
li'of, 3-4 leof {inflected leave, leofve), 3 lof, 4-5 
Ivif, luef, lueve, 2-4 lef [inflected lave), 4-6 
lef(f)e, 6-9 levs, {4 levef, lewe), 4-6 leefe, (5 
leefE), 4-S leave, 6 , 9 leave, 9 leaf, 4-7 leif 
5 leyf, 6-7 leife, Ieiv(e, 4.SV’. lyfe, 4, 6-8 live’ 

5 lyve, 4-6 lif(e, (4 lijf), 7-S liff, 4-6 lyefe, 4-7 
Uefe, 2- lief. Compar, i 16 -, liofra (fem. and 
nent. -re), 2 leofere, 3 leover, 3-6 lover, 4-5 
lefer, (4 Sc. lyfar), 4.^ lovir, -yr, (6 leffer, loir), 
5-6 Sc. lovar, 5-7 leefer, -ir, leaver, 6-7 lioffer. 


6 leaver, 5-7 liever, leyf(f)or, 7 leif(f)er, 6 jV. 
loor, 6- liefer. Also 8 lieverer. Stiperl. tl^ai-, 
liofast, -est, -net, 3 lefest, 3-4 leovest, 3-O le- 
vest, 4-6 lievest, (6 leif-, lifest), 6- liefest. Also 
61 everest. [OE. liof, //^= OFris. liaf OS. Hob, 
liof (Dll. lief'), OHG. Huh, litip. Hob, Hab, Heb 
(MHG. lieb, Hep, mod.G. Heb), ON. Ht’if-r (Stv. 
ljuf), Goth. Kuf-s {Hub-) OTent. *lcttbo-:—^re- 
Teiit. *!eub!io- (whence OSl. ljubu), f. Aryan root 
*leuih- {-.loubh-'.lubh-, whence Believe, Love).] 
A. adj. 

1 . Beloved, dear, agreeable, acceptable, precious. 
Also lief and dear. a. In attrib. use. Obs. exc. arch. 

Beowulf 34 Aledon ha leofne [jeoden , . on bearm scipes. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xvii. 5 Her j'S min leofa sunu. 
ctz$o Gezi. d* 4136 In to lef reste his sowle wond. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 17 Of tri.strem and hys leif j'sote. 2362 
Langl. P. PI. A. i. 136 Loue is }»e leuest J>ing }7at vr lord 
askek* 1387 Tbevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 279 Men made 
ymages to her leue frendes. <i x54tAVs’ATTPo€^. IVks. (1831) 
57 For all that can no man bring Liefler jewel unto his lady 
dear. 1373 G. Harvey Ldter-bk. (Camden) 145 She should 
not needs to care for y* leefist frende she had. 1390 Spenser 
F. Q. II, i. 52 My lifest Lord .she thus beguiled had. x6ot 
Munday Death Earl Huntington iii. i. in Hazl. Dodstey 
VIII. 273 ‘Welcome toGuildford, Salisburj'’sliefestlord. 1742 
Shcnstone Schoolmistress 139 In which, when he receives 
his diadem, Our sov’reign prince and liefest liege i.s plac’d. 
1844 Bd. Houghton Mem. Many Scenes, Valeutia ig8 
Here the sun is pleased to cast Liefest smile.s. 
b. Used in addressing a person. Ohs. 

Beowulf iziS BrucSisses bea'^es, Beowulf leofa, hyse mid 
hsele. cBgj K. jElfred Gregory's Past, xx.wi. 253 Du 
leofe.sta broSur. cxx7S Lamb. Horn. 19 Nima 5 geme nu 
leofemon hwilche gife he us aef^. a 2223 Leg. Hath. 1375 
O, leue feren, feire is us i-fallen. c 1330 King 0/ Tars 656 
: Leove sire, trouwe on this, c 2385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1170 
Dido, Now leue sistyr myn what may it be. 1426 Bp. Beau- 
fort in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. I. joi note, Levest earthly 
Lorde. 1482 Caxton Reynard xx. (Arb.) 50 Lief bellyn 
wherfore be ye angry. 15x3 Douglas Mneis iv. Prol. oi 
Thar bene hot few example takis of vther, Bot wilfully 
fallis in the fyre, leif brother. ^ 2575 Gamm. Gmdon n. xv, • 
Who was it leiue son ? speke, ich pray the. 1620 Quarles 
Jonah K 3 b, Deare liefest Lord, that feast’st the world with 
Grace. 2632 Holland Cyrrpsrdia 207 Children mine, liefe 
and deare, I love you both alike. 

c. In predicative use. Const, dat. or to, unto, 
esp. in liefer was, were, to me, him, etc. -with inf, 
or clause as subject [ = 'I had rather*]. Also Sc. 
Hejis w^=dear is to me(see also Leeze jie). Ohs. 
exc. arch, and dial. 

<2900 O. E. Citron, zn. 755 (Parker MS.) J^a cuasdon hie 
ha;t him nanig m®5 leofra najrejonnehiera hlaford. cxooo 
/Elfric Gen. xxix. 19 Leofre me ys Jj»t ic hig sylle bonne 
o 5 rum men. c 2x75 Lamb. Horn. 35 Swilcbe pine ic nabbe 
het me were leofere beane al world . . most ic habben an 
alpi braje summe lisse. cx2oo 7 'W«. Coll. Horn. 29 pu 
sbalt ben lef and wur 3 and liken alle men, cxzoo Ormin 
14702 To lakenn himm wibh batt latt himm Iss lefesst off 
bin ahhte. ^ <22230 Ozol ^ Night. 202 pe5..1eof [r.r. loQ 
him were nihtegale. a 2300 Cursor PI. 23936 pis Ilk praier , 
leuedi pou here, For paa pat ar me lijfe and dere. 23.. 
E. E. Allit. P. A. 266 Bot lueler gente if)>ou schal lose py 
loy for a gemme pat pe was lef. 2340-70 Alex.ff Dind. 
562 Hure was lecherle luf. c 2380 SirFenwth. 2143 Leuere 
me were by my fay he were to-drawe W'yb hors. 2390 
Gower Con/. II. 205 Now che.s and tak which you is levere. 
CX394 P. PL Crede 16 perfor lerne pe byleue leuest me 
were, c 2422 Hocclevk Jonathos 270 This man to folkes 
alle was so leef. 2470-85 Malory Arthur iv. xx, Ye haue 
lefte me the yongest and the fayrest, and she is moost 
leuest to me. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxv, 42 Full leifis 
me 3our graceles gane. 2513 Douglas AEneis in. vii. 37 
O levis me 1 the lykest thing leving, And verray ymage of 
my Astiana.x 3ing 1 2323 More Rich. Ill, Wks. tgi Them 
wer leuer to leese all that thei haue bes>’de, then [etc.}. 
2396 Spenser F. Q. iv. iii. 52 Cambel tooke Cambina to 
his fere, The which^^s life were each to other liefe. 2597-8 
Bp. ii^LioSat. iv, ii. 81 Thy fathers odious name. Whose 
mention were alike to thee as leeue As a catch-pols fist unto 
a bankrupts sleeue. 2609 Holland Amm. Plarcell. 247 
Those who are most leife and deere unto us shall bee slaves. 
26x4 W. Browne Sheph. Pipe B 7 Leuer roe were be slaine 
m this place. .Then purpose againe you any fallace. 2647 
H. More Song of Soul Lines 8/2 But all are deaf "Voto my 
Muse, that is most lief To mine own self. 1842 Tennyson 
PTorte D' Arthur 80, I charge thee, quickly go again As 
thou art lief and dear. ^ 

d. In various constructions with have (see Have 
22, and cf. G. Heb haben, Du. He/hebben): / (etc.) 
had (occas. have) as lief as, I had (occas. Jhave), 
hefer {ihait), f liefest, with object a sb., inf. phrase 
(with or without to), or subordinate clause, f Also 
in catachrestic constntetions (see Have 22 c). 

^ In rd,yoxCd, he' as Uef, the ambiguous contraction 
IS prob. taken to represent would rather than had', the 
examples are therefore placed under the adv. Actual in- 
stances with had might still occur, but only as arch, or dial. 

_C229o S. Eng. Leg, I. 94/79 For ich habte leouere pat ge 
hire ouer-come. Ibid. 471/^21 _guyt hadde ich leouere ich 
were i-huld. 23,. K. Alls. 21 reole & fille. .hadde lever a 
nb.audye Than to here of God. Ibid. 1234 Theo riche., 
saide they hadden, sikirliche, Leovere steorve. .than [etc.]. 
c 2330 IViil. Palerne 453, 1 have lever that love than lac al 
rm harmes. c 2375 .Sr. Leg. Saints xxix. {Placidas) 500 He 
had als *ef be ded as lef Ins wyf but reraed. rx38oWvcLir 
Sel.^ Whs. 111 . 19 pei ban levere to dien In piydc and in 
malice pan to I>*ve in mekenes and charitc. c 2386 Chaucer 
Pferch. /I 019 Leuere ich hadde to dycn on a knyf, Than 
thee ofTendc Irewe deere wif, — Plonk’s Prol. 5, 1 hadde 
leuere than a barel ale That gode lief my w'j’f hadde herd 
this tale. 2390 Gower Couf H. 130, 1 hadde hir levere than 
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a Myn of Gold. 14x3 PUg-r. S(r:vle (Caxton) v. ii. (1859) 75 
Of these ihre worldes, ..I hadde leuer here speke, than ony 
thynge elles. 1609 Holland Avwt, Mnrceil. h. i, He had 
leifer save one citizen and subjects life than kill a thousand 
enemies. 1643 Trapp Covivt. Gen. xxxi. 2 He had as lief 
have parted with his very heart*blood. 1750 Fielding Tom 
yones VII. vii, One had lieverer touch a toad than the flesh of 
some people. 1756 Toldervy //isL 2 Orphans I. 121 With 
all my heart,.. for I had as li/T sit with Lucy or Marget as 
either of you, and at any time whatsomever. /z 1766 Mrs. 
F. Sheridan Sidney BiadnlphW . 3x1, 1 had as lief have let 
it alone. , 

1 2 . Desirou?, wishful, willing, glad. Const, o/^ 
io with inf. Obs. 

[This use app. resulted from a conversion of the construc- 
tion with dative, hint is lief vsee i c) becoming he is lief\ 
CZ325 Poem times £dw. II (Percy) xliii. The gode-inan 
schal have never a mossel. Be he never so lef. c 1330 Arih. 

jMerl. (Kolbing) 3072 With five hundred noble kni^tes 
Hardi & strong, & leue' to flutes. -« 1340 Hampolf. Psalter 
cxliii, 4 Man. .fat is leuer to lose his saule fan his lust. C1380 
Wyclif Sel. IVhs. II. 298 pes newe ordris ech on fat ben so 
lef to lye. Ibid. HI. 173 And thus us ow not to be lefe of 
jugement of men. 0x400 Son^^s Costume (Percy Soc.) 51, 
I was lefe for to escape. 0x430 Syr (7o«or. (Roxb.) 5428 To 
saue his londes he was lefe. 0 X460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 
487 With a spone Ughtely to ete your souerayne may be 
leeflT. ? 0 147$ Sqr. Icnve Degre 503 That my father so leve 
he be That wyll prefer me to thee. 0x500 Vug Cliildr, 
Bk. 70 in Babees Bk. {1868) 21 Be not lefe to telle tydinge. 
3 . Antithetically to loath, in senses 1 and 2. 
Also absol.^ esp. in for lief or loath. Obs. exc. arch. 

Beowulf SIX Ne inc aenis mon,ne leof ne laS belean mihtc 
sorhfuHne si3. exzoo 'I'rin. Coll. Horn, 183 .Al fat me was 
leof, hit was fe locS. 0x300 Havelok 2379 Ne leten he nouth 
for lef ne loth. 0x385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1639 Hypsip. ff 
Medea. 'I'hat he for lef or loth Ne shulde neuere hire false. 
14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy r. vi, (Mher for lycf or lothe. 
0x460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 1182 The Cooke, be he looihe 
or leefl. 1526 Skelton Magnyf, 2544 Nowe leue, nowe lothe. 
XS^ Peele Arraigttm. Paris n. ii, Well, Juno, whether we 
be lief or loth, Venus hath got the apple from us both. 1647 
H. More Song of Soul u. i. iv. iv, Our adversaries, loth or 
lief Must needs conl^esse that [etc.]. x8yo Morris Earthly 
Par. III. IV. 363 An oath To do my bidding once, if lieve 
or loath It were to thee. 1883 R, W. Dixon Mano lU. viii. 
136 Now hence must I. .be I loth or lief. 

T 4 . a. absol. (When used in addressing a supe- 
rior = Sir! Sire! Lord !1 Obs. 

ewi Mem. in Earle Land Charters (1888) 162 Leof ic 3e 
cyoe hu hit w»s ymb 3<et lond at funtial. cxooo iELFRic 
Horn. 1. 3x4 Hi..cwcedon to Sam apostolon, La leof, 
hwact is us to donne. axx^S Coit. Horn. 235 La lief ma^ie 
wiman for3elen Jiis oje cild. ^1300 Havelok 2606 ‘Ve 
lef ye ’.couth feerl gunter, CX330R, Brunne ii8io) 

44 Lem & dere, My lond is at fi wide. CX380 Wyclif 
Sel. H'ks. 111. 257 But leve take heed to Cristts wordls. 
— Wks, (i88j) 451 5^f he do good to fe chirche In preiyng 
or in studiynge, leve, what is f is to herdis oflts. a 1400 
Sir Perc. x Lef, lyihes to me Two wordes or thre Off one 
tliat was faire and fre. 


tb. quasw/^ A beloved, a dear one; a friend, 
sweetheart, mistress ; occas. a wi e. Similarly in 
the compar., one who is dearer. Obs. 

971 Blickl, Horn. 21 Nebif he Codes leof on fzem nehstan 
daj^e. c \z$o Lutel soth Serm. 63111 O. E. Misc. 188 Hwenne 
heo to chircbe comef to fe haliday Euerucli wile his leof 
tseon. a 1300 Cursor M. 4352 pat fou mi lefe wald be. 
13.. E. E. Alia. P. B. 939 po wern Loth & his lef, his 
luflyche dealer. 13,. Gaw. ff Gr. Kut. 2782 Bot if 30 haf a 
lemman, a leuer, fat yow lykez better. 1382 Wyclif Sotig 
Sol. i. 8 To my riding in charis of Farao, 1 licnede thee O 
my leef. c 1386 Chaucer Millers T, 207 Alwey the nj'e slye 
Maketh the ferre leve to be looth. 1390 Gower Conf, H. 
221 Bot natheles sche hadde a levere. £1430 Syr Gener. 
(Roxb.) 6576 Nou wel 1 wote this fals theef Hath thus led 
a-way my leef. c 1483 Caxton Dialogites viii. 29 Amand, 
your cosen alyed Hath a fairer lyef Than ye haue. 1595 
Spenser Col. Clout 16 Colin my liefe, my life. x62X Ains- 
worth SougSol. V. 9 What is thy Lief more then another 
Lief? 1633 P. Fletcher Poet. Misc. 67 Thomalin my lief, 
thy musick strains to heare More raps my soul, then [etc.]. 

B. Dearly, gladly, willingly. Chiefiywith 
'ivouldy pa. subj. (occas. .Sf. with omission oiivonld). 
Also in as lief {as) , the liefer \ lief I were = I would 
gladly be. 

The advb. use originated chlefW from the misinterpreta- 
tion of phrases like / had as lief I had liever (see A. i d), 
in which would appears instead of had as early as the 
X3lh c. 

CX250 Gen. tf Ex. 49 And of hem two Sat leue luucn, tie 
welden al her and abuuen. 1297 R. Glouc. iRolls) 5302 
He che.s leuere to deye him sulf, fan such sorwe yse. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 3135 pat he ne wald leuer his child cole 
f.TU of his lauerd wrath to thole. 1390 Gower Couf. 1. 96 
Allc wommen lievest wolde Be soverein of mannes love. 
*393 Langl. /*. PI. C. II. X43 For to louye fy lord leuest 
of alle. <1x400-50 Alexander 1082 pare lengis him lefe 
fe kynge & logis all a neuen [—an even]. <^2450 Erie 
Tolous 365 Leve 5* were .*10 n’orthy a knyght.^ X450“*S3® 
Myrr. our Ladye 29 They that wolde leuer be in the quier. 
cx^,^ Poston Lett. 1. 285 So, withoute your better avy.se, 
1 & my brothyr purpose us to b*e with you ther at that 
tyme; for, the sonner, the levyr me. <1x500 Cov. Mysi. 
(^haks. Soc.) 267 The trewth wolde 1 knowe as Icff as ye. 
XS30T1NDALE Pract. Prelates Cviijb, The Pope., sendeth 
him (the Emperoure] his coronacyon home to him oftymes 
inoch leuer than that he shuld come any neare. cxs6o A. 
Scott Poems ^S.T.S.) iv. 79.Scho leir be japit thrjnss. 1567 
Turderv. Ovid’s Ep. 83 b, More leflfer shoulde it lurcke, 
if I might have my will. 15^ R. Bernard tr. Terence 2x3 
Now see whether of these iwo conditions you would leaver 
have. ^2724 Ramsay Tead. il/Ac. (1733) 1. 20 But I loor 
chu.se in nighj.-ind glens To herd the kid. 3800 Coleridge 
Piccolom. IV. V, Far Hever would I face about, and step 
Back to my Emperor. 18x4 Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 

You VI. 


223 He might spare such a force. .as I would as Heve not 
have to encounter. ^ 2837 HowiTT.ff«r. Life in. iii. (1S62) 
242 She would as Heve part with the skin off her back as 
with her money. 2852 Thackeray Esmond i. ^t, 1 would 
as lief go there as anywhere. 1855 Mrs. Gasklll North 
<5- .S', xxxvii, I’d liefer sweep ih* streets, if paupers had na’ 
got hold on that work. 1876 Tennyson Q. Mary in. i, Far 
liefer had 1 in my country hall Been reading some old book. 
2896 A. E. Housman Shro/sh. Lad J, Where shall one halt 
to deliver This luggage I’d lief sel down ? 1898 Pad Malt 
Mag. J une 220 To strip was to confchS her sex, than which 
she would liefer have died. 

Xiief, obs. fonii of Lkap, Life. 

II Lie'f-lie'bbei*. .Obs. rare. [a. Dn. biefhebler, 
agent-n. f. liefhebben to hold de.ar, f. lief dear + 
hebben to have.] An amateur. 

2654 Bramhall Ansxo. to Milltiere 134 Put a Liefhebbcr, 
or yirtiioso, among a company of rare pictures, and he will 
pick out the best pieces for their proper value. 2656 Blount 
Glossflgr,,Li^tebberya.\oveT. iCiting Bramhall. Henceprob. 
the misuse in the next quot.] 2791 Learmont 1 3 Her 
fause lief hebber owre the ling Did wale his nlchlly way. 

tLie'fly, a. Obs. forms: 1-3 16 oflic, 3 
leofiich, 4 leflich, leveli, 4-5 lefiy. [Oli. 
liojlic = OFris. liajilk^ OS. Hof^ liohlic (Du. liefe^ 
lijk').i OHG. Uuplich lieplich^ mod.G. lieb^ 

lichi(jio\.\\.liubaleiksY. seeLiEP<r.nnd Lov- 
able, lovely, delightful, beautiful, pleasant, dear, 
glad. Applied both to persons and things. 

^ Beowulf 1809 Sunu ecglafes heht his sweord niinan leoflic 
iren. <1900 Cynewulf Crist 400 (Hi] lofiaS leof-licne. 
c 2x75 Lamb. Horn. 183 Ihesu teke fet tu art se softe and 
se swote, jette to swa leoflic .. J»et (etc.J. <*2205 Lav. 3x787 
SwiSe leoflic wes fe mon. <1x225 Juliana 17 LeggeS so 
lui)erliche on lure leofliche lich fat hit lilberl o blode. 
<1x225 After. E. go Lcofllch flng nis lilt nout fet ancre 
here swuch niuS. <21240 Ureisuu in Cott. Horn. 187 Uor 
alle finge swelest.alre finge leoflucest. Alisaunder 

427 pel.. With a leflich lust lachte togeder. extfioLaun' 
fat 858 Gawayn, my lefly frende. 

T £ie*fly, Obs. Also i l^oflfce, 2-3 loof* 
liche, 3 ladiche, {Onn. leflij), levelike, 4 leof- 
lyche. [OE. Uojlke = OHG. liublihho (MHG. 
lieplichey mod.G. lie&lich'), ON. litiflcga : see Lief 
<7. and -hY Beautifully ; dearly, kindly ; u il- 

iingb'i e’=''’'y- 

C900 tr. B:eda's Hist, iv. xxv. (1890) 350 peah fe ic sceole 
ealle wican fxestan, ic fat leofllce do. <2x175 Cott. Horn, 
257 Ich iseo a sonde cumen, swide gledd icneret, feier ant 
freollch, and leofliche atumet. e 2200 Ormin 4950 Lefli; 
to feowwienn ofre menu. cx2o5 L.4V. 17747 Gingiuere & 
Itcoiiz he horn lefliche ^ef. <x 2225 Leg. Nath. 2223 And at 
fes lefdis Itcome leofliche smirede. CX250 Gen, 4 Ex. 3434 
Dis red Shu^te moyses ful god, And leuelike it under-stou. 
c X275 On Serving Christ 59 in O. E. Misc. 92 For he wolde 
fe lawe leoflyche holde. (1688 Sat. Eev. 14 Jan. 55/2 But 
if Mr. Max Muller will suggest any other word, we \\ill as 
liefly use it.) 

tlivefness. Obs.—o In 6 lefenesse. [f. Lief 
a. + -NESS.] Dearness. 
xS|o Palsgr. 238/1 Lefenesse, chereil. 

Iiiefsome, variant of Leesome Ohs. 
a 2547 Earl Surrey in TotteCs Misc. ( Arb.) 29 So forth 
1 go apace to sc that leefsom sight. iBxp W. Tennant 
Papistry Siomfd (1827) 27 'lliat temple’s flutes and wa's 
are lined Wi leifsam pictures a’ kinklnd. 

Lieftei, Liefulvl, var. ff. Leeftaii, Leeful. 
Iiiege (In's), a. and sb. Forms : 3-5 lige, 4-5 
lyge i 3-6 lege, (4 loyge), 4-6 leego, (5 l0oh(e, 
lyohe, lysoh ; Jegge, ligge, lygge ; lieg), 5-6 
lyegs. 5-7 leig'e, 6 leng(e, (leighe), 6 Hedge, 
(7 leidge), 4- liege, [a. OF. ifge, Uege (med.L. 
ligius, legiiis') = Pr. lUgc, It. ligio ; the ultimate 
derivation is disputed. 

The prevailing view that the word represents an adoption 
of OHG. ledigUee (mod.C. 4’<fjy unoccupied) issupported 
by a passage in a charter of 1253 (Du Cange, s.v. Ledigh' 
tnafi^, which contains the words * ligius homo, quod Teu- 
tonice diciiur Ledigh-man’. The assumption of ‘free’ as 
the primary sense also seems in accord with the meaning of 
the med.L. ligia potestas (Liege foustie), ligia voluntas.\ 

A. adj, 

1 . The char.icteristic epithet of persons in the 
relation of feudal superior and vassal, 

a. Of the superior: Entitled to feudal allegiance 
and service. Now rare cxc. in liege lord^ ■which is 
also usedy^’'. 

[2292 Britton iii iv. § 18 Si aucun deive fere homage a 
autre seignur lige qc a nous.] 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls] 9376 
Yr lige louerd fat yeled is And ismered lo ihe^u enst. 
13.. Caw. 4 Gr. Knt. 346 pat my leyge lady lyked not 
ille. 2386 Bolls of Parii.lii. zz^fi Owre lige Lorde the 
Kyng. X390 Gower III. 144 Men schull don him 

reverence As to here liege soverein, x^zzir.SecretaSecre!., 
Priv. Priz\ 248 Oure iygc lorde, kynge henry the Fj'fte. 
2482 Caxton Reynard (Arb.- 30 Not so my Hege lorde. 
2549 Latimer xst Serm. bef, Edto. Pf (Arb.) 30 It hath 
pleased God tograunt vs a naturall liege kynge and Lorde. 
rx620 T. Robinson Af. Atagd. ii. 1566 Shec.-followes her 
Liege-Lorde y< villages throughout. 2770 Junius Lett. 
xli. S09 You deserted the fortune of your liege lord. 18x4 
Scott Ld. of Isles ii. xx. Who, va.s>als sworn, ’C.Tinst their 
liege lord had weapon borne. x&hH. H. Wilson India 
I. 97 Originally a feudatory of Jaypur, the Raja had taken 
advantage of ihe enfeebled com Ttion of bis liege lord. 2865 
Kingsley /frrvTv. xxi, T*hat is the rule of our liege lord, 
William. 

b. Of the vassal : Bound to render feudal service 
and allegiance. (Ct. Liege MA^^) •f* Also, owir^ 
allegiance to (law). 


23., E. E. Allit.P. B. 1x74 pe lawe fat he was lege 
tylle. 1362 Lancl. P. PL A. iv. 147 A) my lige let^es. 
c 1380 '\yvcLiF It-'ks. (1880)290 Kyngis schulde constreyne 
..here lyge freris S: here ofere clerkis. 2470-85 Malory 
A rthur ii. i, [They] brente and slewe the kjmges true 
hege peple, 2538 Wriothesley Chron. (187;) I. 80 A false 
traitor to his Praynce . . and a seditious person to the kinges 
leighe people. 1577 Northurookf. Dicing 237 They 
shoulde be arresied by the King's liege people as vaga- 
bondes. 2689 S. Johnson Ron. Sherlock's Bk. 19 Every 
Lt ige-Subject of England has a Legal Property in his Life. 
1823 Scorr Peioril xiii, 1 had ..a right to call on everj* 
Uege subject to render as^islance. 1848 Wharton Law 
Lex.f Liege, bound by some feudal tenure ; subject. 

tC. transf. of persons in other relalionships : 
Enlitled and bound to mutual fidelity. Obs. 

C23SO Will. Palente 4128 , 1 schal loue him lelU as my 
lege brofer. ciSSS Phili-ot in Coverdale Lett. Mart. 
(1564) 236 The lyuyng lord, which .. hath begotten you to 
be my liege syster, geue you grace so to grow in that 
generation, that [etc.]. 

Hd. Used for; Loyal. faithfuL rare. 

^ 2478 Certifeate in Surtees AHsc. (1888) 37 He is a trewe, 
lige Inglis man. 1890 C. A. Ansci.l tr. A. da AlontC' 
fcltro’s Confer in Rome 46 The materialist, liege to his 
own system, is incapable of doing anything but put one after 
another the results of his obicrvations. 

2. 01 or pertaining to the bond between superior 
and vassal. 


*399 Rolls of Farit. IV. 424/2 Homage liege and Feaute. 
1750 Carte Hist. Eng. II. 401 The French maintaining it 
was a lige homage. 2765 Blackstone Comm. I. 367 Land 
held by this exalted species of fealty was calhd feudum 
liginnt, a liege fee, 1B18 Hai.lam Mid. Ages (1872) 1. 99 
I'hey.. always refused to p.ay liege-homage, which implied 
an obligation of service to the lord. 

B. sb. 

1. The superior to whom one owes feudal alle- 
giance and service; allege lord. 

c 2400 Desir. Troy 234 pe lege fat horn lede shuld. c 2440 
Promp. Parv. 302/2 Lyche, lady or lorde, .. ligius. 2513 
More Rich. ///, \yks. 42/2 Ye my liege quod the Duke 
of Buckingham thei haue [etc.]. 2523 Douglas HLneis xii. 
Prol. 247 The larkis .. Lovys thar lege with lonys curyus. 
2590 Spenser /*'. Q. u. lit 8 The Miser threw him selle .. 
Sireight at his foot in base huniilitee. And deeped him his 
liege, to hold of him in^ fee. 2599 Shaks. Afuch Ado i. i. 
291 hly Liege, your Highnesse now may doe mee good. 
2609 C. Butler fern, Mon, v. (1623) hj, Shee .. hlost 
humbly begging in hir Dorik straines Of hir dear Liege 
le.Tue to be gone. 1637 R. Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose lu 
41 He would not be profu'-e and prodigal! of another mans 
good, much lesNe of his Leiges, ye5 J. Philips Blenheim 
396 The Natives, dubious whom They must Obey, in Con- 
sternation wait, Till rigid Conquest will pronounce their 
Liege. 2706 Addison Rosamond i, vi, Nay, good my 
Liege, withpaiience hear, 1785 Palcy Mor. Philos. (x8x8» 

I. X92 The form of doing homage at this day, by putting 
the hands between the knees, and within the hand.s of the 
liege. 17B8 WoLCOT (P. Pindar) Peter's Pension\lh.'s. 28x2 

II. 5 No Jess, my royal liege, than )'ou and me, 1823 Scott 
Peverit xlvi, * In the name of God, my liege,' said the Duke 
of Ormond, * let ’ letc.]. 1B37 Browning Sttaffoni 11. ii. 33 
My liege, do not believe it ! 1 am yours. 

2. A vassal bound to serve his superior, a liege 
man. Hence in a wider sense: A loyal subject of 
the Ling. 

2377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xix. 56 Alle his lele lyges. 2390 
Gower Conf. I. 338 I he kinges founde here ogbne liege . . 
That hem lorboke and dejiobeide. Rolls 0/ Parlt. IV. 

22/2 Youre humble and trewe lieges that ben come for the 
CoImmun]e of youre lond. e x/^o Promp. Pari', 303 iLyche, 
man or womann (P ligius\ 2450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 47 
God almy?rykepe oure kynge lo ioye of his ligeys. ^■2470 
Henry Wallace ix. 533 Xx*> thousand off lele legis off 
France. 2549 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 271 Tha had 
offendit . . to the^ quenis grace of Scotland, in the taking, 
.. of the said William .. he beand hir fre liege and subdict. 
264S D. Jenkins IPks. Table, His Leidges are bound by 
Oath to remove the King. 2649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exenip. 
ir. Disc.xt. 14S For kings and ail that are in authority we 
may pray for peaceable reign, true lieges, strong armies 
[etc.]. iBax Scott Kenilw, xxvii, Her Majesty, being 
detained by her gracious desire to receive the homage of 
her lieges. 2845 S. Austin Raukis Hist. Ref.\. 97 The 
emperor's lieges. 2880 Kikclake Crimea VI. ix. 380 In 
future campaigns the lieges shall not be the marplots they 
were in the days of Lord Raglan. 

+ Liege, Obs. rare. [f. Liege jA] trans. To 
render (homage) as a liege. 

1563-87 Foxe a. 4- Al. (1596* 348/1 You are entred into 
our homage by you Hegcd unto us, acknowledging your 
selfe . . a liege man unto the King of France. 

Liegedozn (Iz'^d^dom), [f. Liege sb. + -roM.J 
The Londilion of being a liege. 

1813 Scott Trierm. in. xxxvi, Thase foremost maidens .. 
profferr’d sceptre, robe, and crown, Liegedom, andseignoric. 
O'er many a region wide and fair. 

Liege^Uy (lf‘d 3 fuU),cx/z'. rare. [f. *hegeful 
(f. Liege sb. -ful) + -lv 2.J Faithfully, loyally. 

^ 2887 Sir a. DC Verb Ess. on Poetry 1 . 53 Her heart was 
liegefully given to heavenly things. _ 

Liegeless (Ird^les), a [f. Liege jA + -less,j 

1. Not subject to a superior; free. ^ i 

2820 Keats Hyperion in. gi O why should I “ 

thwarted, when the Hegcles-s air Yields 10 my step asp 

2. Disregardful of obligations to a superior. 

In recent Diets. 

Liege man, lie'geman. 

1. ^udal Law. A vassal sn-ora to the sen « 
and support of his superior lord, who in return 
was obliged to afford him „„ 



LIEGE POUSTIE, 


2S5 Kyng William wente into Scotland, .and kyng Malcolyn 
bycam his leege man, and swoor hjnn homage and fewie. 
?ax409 Morte Arth. 1768 Alle his lele Hge mene. 1420 
H. Stafford in Ellis Orir. Lett, Ser. iv. I. 66 The kyngys 
liche men .. ban y fctaylid hym well and nothyng v_s. 1494 
Fabyas ChroH. v. cxxv. 105 They wolde become his liege- 
men, and holde theyr lande of hym for euer. 1523 Fitzherb. 
Bk. Snrv, 20b, I shall true liegeman be and true faythe 
beare to kyng Henry . . and to his hcyres. 1579 J. Stubbes 
Gaping Gul/¥ iij b, A true Englishman, a sworne liegeman 
to hir Maiestie. 16x2 Davies IFhy Ireland^ etc. (1787) 109 
If the Irish were receiued into the King’s protection, and 
made liege men and free subjects, 1692 Washington tr. 
Milton's Def. Pop. viii. (1851) 189 They swear therefore tp 
William, to be ms Liege-men. 1813 Scott Trierm. n. vi, 
When Arthur .. Spoke of hU liegemen and his throne. 
1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. I. 35 The princes of Corn- 
wall, Wales, Cumbria and Strath-plyde became his^ liege 
men. 1835 Milman Lat. Chr. vii. ii. (1864) IV. 88 Building 
fortresses to reduce his freeborn liege men to slavery. 

2 . transf. and fig. One who serves as though 
sworn to do so, a faithful follower or subject. 

1823 Scott /’< rt'i?r//xvii, A faithful Hegeman to the law as 
well as the King. 1827 Keble Ch *. Y. i Sunday Advent il, 
Sworn liegemen of the Cross. 1862 Merivale Rom. Emp. 
(1865) II I. xxiv. 93 Liegemen of Death and fares of the Sty- 
gian ferryman. 1864 Burton Scot Ahr. I. v. 229 When the 
dispute lay between the liegemen of the universityand those 
of the state the university haughtily arrogated the authority 
over both. 1865 Parkman Huguenots vii.(i87Sl 89 The tres- 
passere, too, were heretics, foes of God and liegemen of the 
Devil. 1876 Bancroft Hist, U. S. I. iii. 86 Raleigh . . sent 
.. at five several times, to search for his liege-men. 

Hence t lile’geiaaTisliip. 

x6tx CoTGR., Lige^ allegiance, or liegemanship. 

l^iege poustie (Ifd^jpau-sti). Chiefly Sc, 
Forms : 4 lege pouste, legge pouste, 5 leg(i3 
po(u)ste, 6 leg powster, liege pouste, 7- liege 
poustie. [a 0 ^.ligtpoesU^vcit^X,.ligiapotestas\ 
see Lieqe a. and Poustie.] The slate of being in 
health and full possession of one’s faculties. Now 
only in Sc. Lav) (see quot. 1S82). 

X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5606 pai wrethed God in ^air 
legge poustd. 1375 Barbour Bruce v. 165 Bot and I lif in 
lege pouste, Thair ded sail rycht welll vengit be. 1458 
Burgh Rec. Peebles (1872) 129 Scho had cofit fra hir son in 
his leg poste qwyl he was lewand. 1462 Ibid. 143 The 
quhylxis scho alegic was gevyn to her by . . her fadyr in his 
legis pouste, 15.. Bk. Alexander (Bannatyne Club' 361 
Gif I ieif lang in liege pouste. e 1560 A herd. Reg. XXIV. 
(Jam.), Ane testament maid be vmquhill Alex'. Kay baxter 
in his leg powster. 2609 Skene Reg. Maj. 11. xviih §7 It 
is lesome to ilk man to give ane reasonabill portion or his 
lands, to quhom he pleases, Induring his lifetime, in his 
liege poustie. <2x763 Erckine Instit. Law Scot, iti. Tit, 
vili. §97 {1773) 1. 593 Where the ancestor has validly obliged 
himself in liege poustie to grant a deed. 1882 Bells Diet, 
LatoScot.f Liege poustie^ is that state of health which gives 
a person full power to dUpose vtorlis causa, or otherwise, 
of his heritable property. 

Liegsr, obs. form of Ledger, Leger. 
Liegewomau. ran. [Cf. Liege hak.] A 
woman who is a liege vassal. 

1464 Rolls 0/ Parlt, V. 544/t Cure.. true Liegewoman, 

Liegier, obs. form of Lepoek. 

Iiien^ (Ifen, Ifn, bi'en). Also6ly0n. [a. F. 
lieni—L. ligdmm bond, f. Itgare to bind, tie. 

The usual pronunciation in England is (If cn), though the 
others are sometimes heard. According to Standard 

Diet., the usual pronunciation in the U.S. is (1/n).] 

fl. Anat. A tendon. Obs, 

XS4X Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. D j, The lyens 
or strynges .. be of the nature of synewes. 

2 . Law. A right to retain possession of property 
(whether land, goods, or money) until a debt 
due in respect of it to the person detaining it is 
satisfied. 

IS3X Dial, on Laws Eng, ii. vii. (1532) 20 The tenaunt 
bathe a true caiLse of a voucher, and of lycn. X74X T. 
Robinson GarvttvW vi. 225 A Diversity is to be observed 
between a Lien Real and a Lien PersonaL X809 R. Lang- 
ford I/itrod. Trade 133 Lien, attachment on property in 
your possession for a debt due to you from the owner of 
them. 2845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. vi'i. (ed. 2) 165 
Vermont possesses, also, its literary fund, — a lien of six per 
cent, on the profits of the banks. 2866 Crump Banking iii. 
83 It is only necessary for the borrower to give a lien to the 
hanker, 2883 Sir E. E. Kay in Law Times Re/*. XLIX. 
77/2 It was hardly said that he was entitled to any charge, 
or lien, or equity on this particular fund. 

Jig’ *®79 ^ George Progr. 4 Pov v. ii. (1882) 260 A few 
thousand of the people of England hold a lien upon the 
labor of the re>t. 1883 J. Hawthorne Dnst^ I. 168 The 
chance which had brought Lancaster into relations syith the 
family . . gave him a lien upon the interest and gratitude of 
the iw'O women. 

b. attrib., as in Hen bond, creditor, holder. 

1870 Vi^r.v.^sd'uGttide to Admin. 29 A widow cannot claim 
as against a mechanic’s lien creditor, 2898 Westm. Gaz. 
20 June xo/i A first mortgage on all property not covered 
by the prior Hen bonds. 

Hence Iil*enor U.S. Law, one who holds a lien. 
2890 Law Times LXXXIX. 165/1 If the lienors may 
insure, so may the owmers of the injured ship and cargo. 

+ Obs. In7liene. [a. L./n?// : ?cogn.w. 

Skr.//f. 4 a«an(lGr.(nrA.i 5 "(Brugmnnn').] Thcsplecn. 

1651 RnUigh's Ghusl Bo The Lienc. or Splcne comiucelh 
thot it may attract to it the more RroM . . parts of Wood. 

Iiisn, obs. pa. pplc. of Lie v. 

Lienal (laiif oan, <T. Anal, ff. L. //At Lien ' 2 
+ -AL ] or or pertaining to the spleen ; splenic. 
1S70 J. R. Revkolds Syst. MtJ. V. an Thus we have 
' splenic ■ or ‘ lienal ' . . forms Cof leucocythxmia]. 
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fLieJiary, a. Anat. Obs. If. L. /ten Lien 2 
+ -ARY.] =.prec. 

1684 tr. Aonet's Merc, Cornell, viii. 391 Bloud must he let 
out of some lienary Vein. 

II Lieucnlas (laiie'gkiitlcs). Anat. [mod.L., 
dim. of L. lien the spleen.] One of the small 
masses of splenic tissue found in the neighbour- 
hood of the spleen ; an accessory spleen. 

1897 AUhiilt's Syst. Med. IV. 527 Accessory spleens, 
splenunculi or lienculi, ore common. 

Iiiendely, Iiieng(e, obs. fif. Lyingly, Lying. 

II XiienitiS (laienai*tis). Path. [mod.L., f. L. 
lien ihe spleen + -iTis.j Inflammation of the 
spleen; = Splenitis. 

284s G. E. Day tr. SimofCs Anim, Client. I, 269 The 
serum has been observed .. to be turbid in lienitts. 

liiexio* (laiiF’n^x), used as comb, form of L. Hen 
spleen, in adjs, signifying * pertaining to the spleen 
and — as Iiieno-ffastric a., pertaining to the 
spleen and the stomach; ^Lieno^testinaX a., 
pertaining to the spleen and to the intestines. 

287s Huxley & Martin Blent. Biol. 272 The sy.Atem-of 
the vena ports formed by the union of two' veins ; one 
gastric.., the other lienodntestinal. 2887 A. M. Marshall 
Pract. Zool. 232 The Heno-gastrlc artery. 

t XiienOtlS, a. Obs. rarc^'. [f. Lien 2 + 
-oTis.j = Lienal. 

2657 Tomlinson Renou*s Disp. 336 It is good against the 
Uenous, hepatical . . and convulsive dolours. 

ii Xiienteria (lai|enlle*ria). Path. [mod.L. : 

see Lienteuy.] =Lienteiiy. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. vii. 11 . (1495) 264 Lienteria 
is a flyxe of the wombe wythout passynge of meete & 
drynke withoute dygestyon. 25*7 Andrew^ Brunsfwyke's 
Distyll. lYatersDj, The same water dronke in the forsayde 
maner stoppeth the whyte laskys named Lienteria. ^ 2625 
Hart.. 4 «<z/. Ur. II. IV. 69 A Citizen .. fell into that kind of 
laske which we commonly call Lienteria. ^ 1875 H. Walton 
JHs. Eye 92 Begbiehas found many suffering from lienteria, 
the food being only partially digested. 

Xsieuteric (laiiente'rik), a. Path, [f, next + 
-ic,] Of or pertaining to lientery. 

2682 Grew Musaeum 333 To strengthen the Tone of the 
parts, as in Lieiiterlck and other like Cases. 2727 Bradley 
Earn. Diet. s. v. Flux, There are three sorts of Fluxes of 
the Belly, viz. the Lienterick, humoral or Dlarrhcca, and 
Dysenterick Flux, 2822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 
2q6 Lienteric dtarchcea. x866 A. Flint Prim. Med. (1880) 
525 The dejections arc called lienteric when they contain 
undigested aliment. 

So fUente’rical a. =prec. 

X676 T, DE Garencieres Onx/ 24 Hepatical fluxes, Hen* 
terical, menstrual, spermatlcal. 

Xiientery (loventeri). Path. Also 6 lyentery, 
7 lienterie, lyantery, 7~8 lientary, 8 -ory ; and 
in L. form Lienteria. [ad. F. lienterie^ ad. 
mod.L. Henteria,^,^. Gr. Afurrep/a, f. Aefor smooth 
+ iVT^pa bowels.] A form of diarrheea, in which 
the food p.isses through the bowels partially or 
wholly undigested; an instance or kind of this. 

^ 1547 Boorde Brev, Health cciv. 7oh, The lyentery or 
imperfyte dygestion. _ 1647 A, Ross M^stagogus Poet. iL 
(1675) 49 They (HarpiesJ are troubled with aconiinual flux 
or lientary, 1650 H. Brooke Conserv. Health 176 Lien- 
teries and all other Laskes. 1663 Boyle Use/. Exp. Hat. 
Philos. II. ii 38 The slimy excretions voided in the lyantery. 
2766 AmorY Buncle (1770) IV. 87 He has that flux of the 
belly, which is called a lientery. 287B Kikgzett Anim, 
Chem, 72 In lientery, also, the pancreas appears to be 
affected. 

£ier (Isi'Gi). [f. Lie w i + -er J.] 
a. One who lies, in senses of the vb. 

1596 Dalkymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 292 The Scotis 
sa blyth of th.it Victorie and proud . . heidet thair the deid 
lyeris. 1737 Bracken Farmery Impr.(%j$Ti II. 72 Chusing 
a Horse that is a good Lier, or such a one as lays himself 
down often. .. There is a great Difference in Horses, with 
relation to their being good or bad Liers. 

L. With advs. or advb. phrases. + liier-by, a 
kept mistress (cf. Lie-ry i, Lig-by), Obs. 

1583 Melbancke Philotimus Aaiij, It is a Prouerbe in 
Englande that the men ofTiuidal borderers on y« english 
midle marches, haue likers, lemmons, and lyerbies. 2608 
Willet Hexapla Exod. 394 These whom the Apostle calls 
<ta(rei'aKoirai, hers with men. x6xx Bible Joshua viii. 24 
There were Hers in ambush against him. ^ — /^dg. ix. 25 
And Ihe men of Shechem set lyers in wait for him. 2657 
Fuller Sertn., Best Employment 10 He [our Saviour] was 
no large Her on bed. 2827 Carlyle Germ. Rom. I. 25 She 
turned the corner with her, and escaped the eyes of the Her- 
in-wait. 2844 Mary Howitt My Oxvn Story x. 201 The 
old squire was a late Her in bed. 

Lier(e, obs. form of Liar. 

Ziierne fliiSun). Arch. Also 5 iDyrn. [ad. 
F. Herne (Delorme, i6th a), of doubtful etym.] 
In vaulting, a short rib which neither springs from 
an impost nor runs along the ridge, but connects 
the bosses and intersections of the principal ribs. 

2842 Willis in Trans'. Instit , Brit. Architects 1 . 11. 31 The 
Liernes connect the ribs at other points (than the crowns] 
or may connect the crown of one rib with some intermediate 
point between the crown and springing of another rib. 
Ibid., The term Liertte is applied by De TOrme ’ Inventions 
pour bien baslir * to the short-ridge ribs which form a cro«s 
at the summit of the vault w'hich hehas given as an example. 
2879 Sir G. Scott Lect, Arckit. II. 2x2 Liernes are not 
placed at right angles to the surface of the vaulting, but in 
a vertical plane. 2886 AIrs, Caddy Footsteps Jeanne D'A rc 


LIBUTEWAK-CY. 

226 The roof branched with Hemes, clustering into stars 
in its vaulting. 

b. attrib. in f Heme-sittd, -vault. 

1466 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) III. 93 From 
eiiery beme a leyrn stood with .ij. braces into the heme and 
.ij. into the crownetree which shal lye vpon the said studdes. 
2850 Parker Gloss. Archil. s,v., Vauhs in which such Hemes 
are employed are termed liernevaul/s. 2896 W.B. Wildman 
I Hist. Sherborne iv. 20 A Herne vault of the same sort as 
' that of the Nave Aisles. 

Iiierne, obs. form of Learn. 
liierwit, variant of Lairwite. 

26x7 Minsheu, Lienvli est mulcta adulleriorum. 

Ijies(e, obs. pi. of Lee sbit- and of Louse. 
liiese, variant of Leese v?- 
Iiiethwake, obs. variant of Leathwake. 

Xiieu (liw, \u). Forms : 3 line, 6 leu, 6-7 lue, 7 
le(i)w, 7-8 lie-w(e, 6- lieu. [a. K. Heui—h. 
locum, acc. of loctis place.] Place, 'stead’, 

1 . In phrases, a. In {the) lieu of*, in the place, 
room, or stead of (cf. Instead 1); in exchange or 
return for, as a payment, penalty, or reward for. 

C2290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 237/620 And nouJ>e In Hue of Aun- 
gele ane man xch i-seo. sssi Acts 26 Hen. VIII, c. 15 § 2 
Any other demaunde or duetie, in the name or lue of the 
same. 1548 Udall Erasni. Par. Luke Pref. ii b, In the 
lieu and place of Goddes innumerable, all their song. .is now 
of Jesus Christe alone. 1589 Nashe Anat. Absurd, 24 In 
lieu of their crueltie, they were plagued with this calamilie. 
2620 Sir R. Boyle in Listnore Papers (i886) 1 . 239, 1 . .am to 
paie him 3 tonnes of yron in lew of 40*'. 264a S, D. Ewes in 
Lett, Lit. Men (Camden) 166 Two subsidies granted in leiw 
of it. 2675 A^. Riding Rec. VI. 237 Ord**. That I'j he paid 
unto the said Jane Watson in lue of her moneyand cloathes. 
x68o Cotton Gamester &2 He takes in those four Cards and 
lays out four others in their lieu. ^27x9 Young Busiris i. i, 
I receive thee from the gods, in lieu Of all that happiness 
they ravish’d from me. 2795 Smeaton Edystone L, § lor 
A durable stone building in lieu of a perishable wooden one. 
2866 Crump Banking ix. 295 The amount to be paid in lieu 
of stamp duty. 2891 Law Times XCII. 80/1 Ihe plaintiff 
sued the defendant for a quarter’s rent in lieu of notice. 

b. In lieu : used absol. ** Instead 2. arch. 

, * 599 1 *' Fowler Hist. C, C,C.( 0 . H.S.) 351 We thought that 
in Leu to recompense hereof . .we might lawfully take part 
of the fine for ourselves. <i 2650 May Old Couple i. (16581 2 
Keep out the Sun, and do bestow in lieu A greater benefit, 
a safe concealment. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. AV2/.(i834) II. 433 
God will not give us the thing we desire, but a belter in lieu. 
2869 Browning <11- Bk. ix, 1195 Quit the gay range 0' 
the world Enter in lieu the peniteniial pound. 

2 . Used without pieceding prep, for: +a. 

? Something given 'in lieu’ of another thing {obs. 
rare"^^). b. Stead, room (rare), 

259* Bp. Andrewes Wonderful Combat vi. (2627) m One 
would thinke it a very large offer to giue so great a iieu for 
so small a seruice. 283* Austin ^urispr. (1870) II. xlvi. 
807 A fungible or representable thing is a thing whose place, 
lieu or room may be supplied by a thing of the same kind. 

t Lientenance. Obs. rare—', [a. V. lieu- 
tenance, f. lieutenant = Lieutenancy i. 

1523 WoLSEY in Fiddes Life (J726) n, u. The kings grace 
..either in person or by Livetenance advance ihctUer an 
Army. 

^lieutenancy (lef-, leftemansi). Also less cor- 
rectly lieutenantcy. [f. Lieutenant ; see-ANcv.] 
The office of a lieutenant. 

+ 1 . Delegated authority or command. Obs, 
a263x Donne in SeHct. (1B40) 255 He that resists his 
(God's] commission, his lieutenancy, his authority, in law- 
makers appointed by him, resists himself. 

2 . The office of a lieutenant, in various senses; 
e.g. that of deputy governor of a kingdom, etc., of 
Lobd-lieutenakt of a county ; also, the com- 
mission of lieutenant in the army or navy. 

"SMP Foils 0/ Parlt. V. 286/2 Graunte to hym made, of 
Revenuez for his seid Lieutenauncie there. _ 2675 
Ogilcy Brit. Introd. 3 The Regiments. .upon aCommission 
^ Lieutenancy, .were settled. I'jo^Lond. Gaz. No. 3886/4 
The Earl ofRt.chesier having de'^ired to be discharged from 
the Lie^enancy of Ireland. 1722 Swift Jrul. to Stella 
4 .Apr., Her husband bought a lieutenancy of foot, and is 
fone to Portugal. 2722 — Let. to Whig Lord Wks. 2824 
IV. 208 All your lordship can hope for, is only the lieu- 
^nancy of a county. 2799' Washington Zr/A Writ. (1893) 
■^^”•*77 A lieutenancy was considered a handsome appoint- 
ment for him. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth xUi, When I was 
mtrusied with the Heutenanc}’ of the kingdom. 1842 J. 7 ’. 
Hewxett tarish Clerk HI. 7 7 ‘he appointment to a coast- 
^ard lieutenancj’. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eug. ix. II. 423 
Ihe Earl of Abingdon .. had recently been turned out of 
the lieutenancy of the county. 2875 Stubbs Cousi. Hist. 
III. xviii. 240 Edmund Beaufort was ordered to undertake 
the lieutenancy in France and Normandy. 

3 . The term of a lieutenant’s office. 

2632 LEGiiYStr. Velleius Paterc. log In his Lievetenancie 
under Marius in France .. l1ecrSyll.1l had routed some of 
the most evleemed Captaines. 1673 (Camden) 

I. 108 In yf time of my Lord Berkeley’s Lieutenancy. 2842 
pn Quincey Cicero Wks. VI. 226 The prolongation of these 
Hculenantcies beyond the legitimate year was one source of 
enormous evil. 

*(• 4 . The district or province governed by a lieu- 
tenant. Obs. 

2588 Q. Ei.iz. in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. it. III. 13S The 
reparingeof our Subjectes within your Lievetennauncies to 
c in readines for defence againste any aitempte. 2687 in 
Pjeton L'ppol Muttic. Rec. (1883) 1 . 258 The list orDeputie 
Lievetenants throughout the said Licvctenancie. 2726 
Shflvocke Vov. round World 266, I mention'd the surprisal 
of that pl.ice [Iquique], it being but a small Lieutenancy. • 

6 , The body of deputy-lieutenants in a county. 



IiIEUTElSrAK-T, 

Also, in the city of London, the body of commis- 
sioners (sometimes incorrectly called * deputy-lieu- 
tenants ’), now usually appointed annually, who 
perform the duties of a Lord-lieutenant with 
regard to the militia and volunteers. 

1679 in Proceed^ Guildhall Scpt. i^ih 3 He would cause 
the Lieutenancy to meet on Thursday next. 1683 in Land. 
Gas. No. 1859/1 I’he late Addresses from the Lieutenancy, 
Grand-Juries and Corporations in our County, 1708 
Q. XnNEidid. No. 4496/1, 1 Thank the Lieutenancy for their 
Address. 1709 H. Felton Classics (1718) 115 The List of 
Undisputed Masters, is hardly so long as the List of the 
Court of Aldermen and Lieutenancy of our famous Metro- 
polls. 17Z7 Boyer P'r, Diet. s. v., The Lieutenancy of 
London (the Officers of the Artillery-Men\ 1873 Aci 36 
^ 37 yicl. c 84 § 2 The comnfissioners of lieutenancy of the 
city of London. 

b. //. The bodies of troops under the command 
of the Lord-lieutenants and commissioners of lieu- 
tenancy. 

1709 Steele Taller No. 28 ? 5 Our Militia and Lieuten- 
ancies, the most ancient Corps of Soldiers, perhaps in the 
Universe, 

lieutenant (lef-, leftemant, U, S. liKtemSnt). 
Forms; a. 4-5 lutenand, -a(u)nt; 5 leu(e)-, 
leu5-, lyeu-, 5-7 lieu-, 6 lyue-, liue-, lieue-, 
leaue-, lew-, 7 leiu- ; 4-7 -tenante, -aunt, 5-6 
-aunte, 5-7 -ant, 6-7 -ent, -tennent, -ante ; 6 
Sc, lewtennand, 4- lieutenant. A 4leef',4-5 
leyf-, lyef-, 4-6 leve-, 5-6 ly£f(e-, 5-S lief-, 6 
lefe-, lyff0-,lyve-, lieuf-, 6-7live-, liefe-,l 3 ive-, 
leif-, 7 liev-, life-, + second element as in a ; 5 
laf-tenand,lafrtenande,6l9ftenaunt,-tennant, 
-tenant, [a. F. limttnant^ f. lieu place + tenant 
holding (see Tenant); cf. Locuir tenens. 

The origin of the B type of forms (which survives ?n the 
usual British pronunciation, though the spelling represents 
the a type) is difficult to explain. The hypothesis of a mere 
misinterpretation of the graphic form (w read as v), at fir^t 
sight plausible, does not accord with the facts. In view of 
therareOF.ffirm Irie/tw liett {with which cf. esp.the isthc. 
Sc. forms lu/^, Infftenand above) it seems likely that the 
labial glide at the end of OF. Hen as the first element of a 
compound was sometimes apprehended by Englishmen as 
a or^ Possibly some of the forms may be due to associa- 
tion with Leave sb. or Lief a. 

In 1J93 Walker gives the actual pronunciations as (lev-, 
livte'nant), but expresses the hope that * the regular sound, 
UwtenanV will in time become current. In England this 
pronunciation (linte'nant) is almost unknown. A newspaper 
ouoL of 1893 in Funk’s Standard Dictionary (hat 
(lefte'nant) is in the U.S. * almost confined to the retired list 
of the navy'.] 

L Ojie who takes the place of another ; usually, 
an officer civil or military who acts for a superior j 
a representative, substitute, vicegerent. 

c 1375 Se, Leg, Saints xxxi. {Eugenia) 40 To quhara , . h® 
hale senat gef Jjc cure of Alysandir he cyte bar lutenand 
bar*of to be. 1375 1489] Baroour Bruce xiv. 139 Schlr 

Richard of Clare, That . . luf-tenand Was off the king of 
Yngland. Trevisa /ligden (Rolls VIII. 143 Hubert 
archebisshop of Caunierbury was leeftenaunt {v.rr. luienant, 
levetenaunt] of he pope and of the kyng of Engelond, 1390 
Gower Cof^. I. 73, I his grace have so poursuied, That I 
was mad his lieutemant. 14.. Lvoc. & Burch Secrees 2194 
Oon singulerman lo make thyleyftcnaunt.Tothe ne thyne 
is not avayllable. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccli. (1482) 322 
He beyngthat tymelyeutenaunt ofthekynginNormandye. 
CX500 Afclusine Ixii. 369 Sersuell .. held the said Forires as 
Heuftenaunt &Captayne therefor thekyng of England. 1534 
Act 26 Hen, yill, c. 4 § i Any Justiciar, Steward, Lieue- 
tenaunte, or other officer within wales or the marches of the 
same. 155* Lyndesav Monarclie To Christe he (the 
Pope] is gret Lewtennand. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abut. 11. 
(1882) 106 They are his Licfetenanis, his vicegerents in his 
Church. x6io Shaks. Temp. Jii. ii. 20 By this light thou shalt 
bee my Lieutenant Monster, or my Standard. 1651 Hobbes 
Leznalk. (1839) 400 God was king, and the high-priest was 
to be, after the death of Moses, his sole viceroy or lieutenant. 
*7®3 J* Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc, />/ew. IX. 192 It will be 
extremely necessary to procure a lieutenant for some time 
at least in thy interest. 1788 Gibbon Dec/. 4 P. (1869) III. 
Ixvli. 698 His lieutenants were permitted to negociaie a 
truce. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Re/. III. 231 Though 
called king, he was in fact only a lieutenant of the sultan. 
1869 Freeman Norm. Con^. {1876) Ill.xi. 49 He had the 
trustiest of lieutenants in hts brothers. 

. Jig, (Now not used, on accountof the specific 
associations of the word.) 

X377 Langl. P. pi. B. xvi.47>fc liberum arbilrium letteth 
hym some tyme, pat is lieutenant to token it wel by Icue of 
myselue. cx425 Lydg. Assembly 0/ Gods 1254 Then made 
Veriu Reson hys lyeftenaunt. X46X Liber Pluscardensis 
XI. viii, He [God] maid Natur to be his luff tenande. a 1586 
Sidney Arcadia lii. (1633)303 Where . . Fore-Mght.with his 
Lievtenant Resolution, had made readie defence. 1621 
Quarles Argalus 4 P. (1678) no Parihenia (whose tears 
Are turn’d Lieutenants to her tongue’, a 1708 Beveridge 
Thes. Theol. (1711) III. 241 The Holy Ghost, Christ’s Lieu- 
tenant, that supplies the place of the absent Captain. 

c. As a formal title of office, usually with de- 
fining phrase indicating the object or locality of 
delegated command, as in Lieutenant of the lower 
(of London), the acting commandant delegated 
by the Constable; Lieutenant of Ireland^ of a 
county (now always Lord Lieutenant), and in 
various other designations now only I/tst, 

1423 Rolls of Parit. IV. T98/2 He beyng the Kynj^es 
Lieulenannt in the said Londe (of Ireland], 1454 Ibid. 
V.‘ 240/2 The Duk of York, the Kynges Lieutenant of his 
Parlcment, 1481 Caxton Myrr, ni. xxiv. 192 LieutenaunC 
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of the tounofCalays. x^^^Act rx Hen. VTT,c.2$Preamhlet 
His Lyeutenaunte of Ireland and Gaideyn of the. . Marches. 
2596 Dalrvmplr tr.Lesiie'sHist, Scot, ix. 206 Henrie Stuart, 
quhom the king., maid leauetennant of the gret Gunis. 1596 
Sir J. Smythk in Lett, Lit. i1/c/x .Camden) 89 Mr. Leive- 
tenant of the Tower, a 1604 Hanmer Chron, Irel. {1633) 140 
Whereupon he made Reimond Lieveienant of the forces. 
rt_i6i3 Overbury A tPi/i {1638} 187 He doe’s not feare the 
Lieutenant o’ th’ Shire. CX667 Coiton in jV. 4 Q- pth Ser, 
VIII. 4t/t, I am through his Magestyes gratyouse Favor 
lieutennant off y« Forrest. 1679 Wood Life 30 Apr., He was 
lieftenant of the ordinance. 1702 Land. Gas. No. 3810/8 
Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint Sir Geoige Rooke 
. . Lieutenant of the Navies and Seas of this Kingdom. 
1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. ii. 61 King Robert HI had a 
younger brother Alexander, who was made lieutenant of the 
northern part of the kingdonu 

4 d. Used as an equivalent for L. lega/uSy pro- 
consul, suffectuSy Gr. Obs, 

1388 Wyclif a Mace, iv. 31 Sufiectus . . ether lutenaunt. 
1526 Tindale ii. 2 Syrenus was leftenaunt in Sirla. 
*553 Eden Treat. Nc:ve hid, (Arb.) 9 Metellus celer, pro- 
consuU or leauetenaunte of Fraunce. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) 
Luke lit. I Lieutenant of Jurle.^ 1636 E. Dacres tr. PJachi. 
aveVs Disc, Lily II. 639 Fulvius remaining Lieftenant in 
the army . . for that the Consull was gon to Rome. x6s8 
StR T. Browne Hydriot, 1. (1736)9 A great Overthrow was 
given unto the Iceni by the Roman Lieutenant Ostorius. 
1741 Middleton Cicero I. vi. 408 The whole_ administra- 
tion of the corn and provisions of the Republic was to be 
gr.mted to Pompey for five years, with a power of chusing 
fifteen Lieutenants to assist him in it. 
t o. (.See quot.) Obs, 

1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. 7(1655) 72 That Christmas the 
Temple Sparks had enstalled a Lieutenant, a thing we 
Country folk call a Lord of Misrule. 

2 . Ji/il, and Naval, (As a prefixed title, often 
abbreviated Lieut.y and in combs. Z/.) a. In the 
army : Tiie officer next in rank to the captain. 
•pAlso in captain-lieutenant (see quot. 172 7-5 1 ; 
cf. lieutenant captain in 3). b. In the navy : The 
officer next in rank and power below the com- 
mander. ^ Ni%t>Iieutejiant at arms{sttt\y\ot. 1769). 

a. 1578 T. N. tr. Contj. IP. India x Who in his youth ap- 
plied himselfe to the warres, and was lieutenant to a com- 
panie of horsemen. 1642 AUhorp MS, in Simpkinson 
iPashingion (x86o)p. Ixxxu, To liefetennant Scotts horse of 
oatesj.pecke. 1647 Clarendon Hist, Reb. 1. § 52 A Hev- 
tenant of a foot company. 1653 BKXiRRChr.ConcordZz 
The Lieutenant of the Troop.. needs no new Commission. 
1727-51: Chambers Cycl.%.\, Captawy Capiaindieutenant is 
he who commands a troop, or company, in the name and 
place of some other person, who has the commission,^ with 
the title, honour, and pay thereof ; but is dispensed witha), 
on account of bis quality, from performing the functions of 
his post. 1844 4 Or/f, Wrv//y 3 Second I^ieutenanls 
lake rank of Cornets and Ensigns. 1876 Voyle & Steven- 
son Mtlit. Diet. (ed. 3) s.v,, In the fbotguards 24 of the lieu- 
tenants have the rank of captain in the army, and are called 
lieutenants and captains. 

b. 1626 Capt. Smith K/<g. .Sra-w/M 6 The Lieu- 

tenant is to associate the Captaine, and in his absence to 
execute his place. 2757 Smollett Reprisal ii, ix, Lief- 
tenant Lyon commands a lender of twelve guns. 1769 
Falconer Diet. d/<ir/«r (1780) Z4 b. 'l'he youngest lieu- 
tenant of the ship, who is also stiled lieutenant at arm<i,.. 
is particularly ordered to train the .seamen to the use of 
small arras, 1833 Marrvat P. Simple xxi, The Admiralty 
..had ..promoted him to the rank of lieutenant. 

3 . atlrib. and in Comb.j signifying generally one 
who acts as deputy to the superior officer designated, 
as in \ lUutcnant-adjTiiral (in the Dutch navy), 
lieutenanl’bailiff i^n Guernsey), lieutenant-fire- 
worker ; *1* lieutenant-captain (sec quot.) ; lieu- 
tenant-colonel, an army officer of rank ne.vt 
below that of a oolonel, having the actual 
command of a regiment; hence lieutenant- 
colonelcy, the office or rankof Uewtenant-colonel; 
lieutenant-cominander, a naval officer who is 
in rank next below a commander and next above 
a lieutenant ; lieutenant-governor, the deputy 
of a governor, esp. (a) in the British colonies, the 
actual governor of a district or province in subor- 
dination to a governor-general; (b) in the United 
States, the deputy-governor of a state with certain 
independent duties and the right of succession to 
the governorship, in case of its becoming vacant ; 
hence 4 lieutenant -governancy, lieutenant- 
governorship, (a) the office of a lieutenant- 
governor ; (d) the province under his government ; 

4 lieutenant-prretor = L, propraetor. Also Lieu- 

ten ANT-CriNEUAU 

X693 Loud. Gav. No. 2867/3 On Sunday last *Lieutenant 
Admiral Alleraond parsed by Dover with 4 great Dutch 
Men of War.^ 1682 Warburton Hist, Guernsey (1822) 49 
The Bailiff, .is the chief judge of the royal court ; his office 
may be executed by deputy, who R called the •lieutenant- 
bailiff. X727-SX Chambers Cycl. s.v. Ca/min., * Lieutenant. 
Captain is the captain’s second ; or the officer who com- 
mands the company under the captain, and in his absence. 

. . In Some companies, &c. he is also called Captaindicu- 
tenant. 1598 EsKpIeut in Hum. in. v, He might 

haue beene Serieant-Maior, if not *Lieutenant-CoroneH to 
the regiment, i20^ Vutpone 8 Collonels, Lieutenant Col- 
lonels, Majors, Captains. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. V. 
xix. 549 The subject was referred on the part of Howe to 
Lieutenant-colonel Walcott. 1797NELSON in Nicolas Disp. 
(1845) 11.446 Vour good fether tclU me you are in great 
hopes of the *lAeutenant-CoIonelcy. 1842 Thackeray 7iVr- 
B. Pap. Pref. (1887) i4 His papa would have purchased him 
..a lieutenantKwIoDclcy. 1878 N,.Atner, Rev, CXXVIL I 


I 224 ’Lieutenant-Commander J. G. Walker had been sent in 
' the iron-clad Baron de Kalb. x8oo Asiatic Ann. Reg., 
Char. $1^2 Mr. Harris was soon after appointed a •Lieu- 
tenant Fire-worker, xsqs Maynarde Drake's Poy. (Hakluyt 
Soc.) 13 The ’Leiftenant-govemor and some others were 
taken prisoners. 1707 Lond, Gas. No. 4341/3 Colonel 
Richard Sutton is made Lieutenant-Governor of Hull. 1849 
Cobden speeches 72 If we take the case of our North 
American colonies; we have fii’e colonial and five lieutenant- 
governors.^ x88o V. Ball Jungle Life India i. 47 The 
official residence of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
1784 Laura 4 Augustus (1794) II. 50 *Lieutenant Cover- 
nancy. 1745 Observ. cone. Navy 44 Many have either had 
Governments or *Lieutenant.Governorships. 1886 Athe- 
1UEUVZ 24 Apr. 556/1 The Reports on Public Instruction in 
Bengal and the North-Western Provinces .. show consider- 
able difference in the state of education in the two lleutenant- 
governorehips. x6i8 Bolton Plorus 11. xiii. (1636) 130 Ani- 
cius, *Lieutenant-Praetor, subdued them in an instant. 

tiente -nant-ge 'iieral. 

[After F. lientenant-gpneral, in which the second word is 
historically an adj. qualifying the preceding sb. In Eng., 
however, and app. also in Vi., general has been commonly* 
apprehended as a sb.] 

1 1 . gen. One who exercises a delegated mie or 
command over some extensive region or depart- 
ment; the vicegerent of a kingdom, etc. (Cf, F. 
lieutenant giniral du royaume.) Obs. 

CX489 Caxton Blauchardyn xlvi. 176 Made hym sene- 
schall ik. his leeftenaunt generall of the royalme. a 1548 Hall 
Chron., Ediv. IP, 244 Duke of Glocester, leuetenaunt gene- 
rall, and chiefelayne for ye kyng of Englande. Ibid., 
Hen. PI, x6i b, Longvjlejieuetenanigenerallforthe Frenche 
kyng. X701 Lond. Gas. No. 3709/4 The King of Spain,, has 
made iheCountd'Estrees Lieutenant General of Spain at Sea. 

trails/. 1583 Stubbes 11. {18821 104 The Deuill 

himselfe, who.ee vic^erent or Liefetenant general! in his 
kingedome of impietie he (the Pope] shewes himselfe to be. 
2 . One who acts as deputy to a general. In the 
British army, an officer in rank next below a 
general, and *next above a major-general, i* Also 
lieulenant’general of the ordnance. 

In the U. S. army the office has been held by’ only a few 
distinguished individuals beginning wiih Washington, and 
is now in abeyance. 

x6x8 Bolton Plorus 11. viii, (1636) 120 Setpio Africanus.. 
serving voluntaryunder him (his brotherJthere,as Lieutenant 
General. X647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 11. § 26 The Earl of 
Essex was made Hevetenant-general of the army’, a X67X 
Ld. Fairfax Mem. (1699) 84 Lieutenant General Cromwell 
commanded the left wing of the horse. 1691-2 in {Pood's 
Life 23 Jan., Commissions are under the senle to make the 
duke of Ormond and Sir John Lanier lieutenant generolls. 
1702 Lond. Gas. No. 3822/4 Her Majesty has been pleased to 
constitute. .the Rt. Hon. John Granville Esq.; Lieutenant- 
General ., of the Ordnance. 1781 Gibbon Dccl. 4 F. .xvh. 
II. 37 The lieutenant-generals of the Roman armies, the 
military’ counts and dukes, .were allowed the rank and title 
of Respectable. *798 J. Adams IPks, (1854) IX. 159, I .. 
congratulate them and the public on this great event, the 
General’s [rc. Washington] acceptance of hjs appointment 
as Lieurenant-Gener.al and Commander-in-chief of ihe army’. 
x8o8 Wellington in Gunv. Desp. (1837) IV. 73, I shall be 
the junior of the Lieutenant Generals; however 1 am ready’ 
to serve the government wherever and as they please. 1855 
W. Sargent Braddock's Exped. 290 On 26th February’, 
*7S5> he was made. .a lieutenant-general. 1878 J. A. Gar- 
field in N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 452 The office of lieu- 
tenant-general was virtually stripped of all authority. 

trnns/, r x6io Day Parit. 0/ Bees, Char. i. (1641), 'Gainst 
all tbc.se outlaws, hlartin, bee thou Lievetenant Generali. 


+ Sjieute’uaiitry. Obs, Also 7 lieutennen- 
drie, lieutenandry. [f. Lieutenant + -Rv.] 
«=• Lieutenancy in various senses. 
x6o 4 in Reg. Priv. Conne. Scotl. VII. 19 To command and 
chairge alL-Ieigis and subjectis within the bounds of the 
said lieutennendrie to rise. X604 Shaks. 0 th. n. i. 173 If 
such tricks as these strip you out of your Lieutenanirie. 
x6o6 — Ant. 4 Cl. iii. xi. 39 He alone Dealt on lieu- 
tenantry, and no practise had In the brauesquaresofW.arre. 
nx639 Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. vi. (1677) 286 A Com- 
mission of Lieutenandry wa.s given to the Earl of Angus for 
convocating the subjects and pursuing the Rebels.^ 1676 
W. Bxiw Suppl, BtaiPs Aiitobiog.xW. (1848)461 He is dis- 
charged of his lieutenantry’ over the forces in Scotland. 

^ieute’nantsliip. [f. Lieutenant + -ship.] 
The office of a lieutenant, Now.rarc. 

x^ 6 j -9 Rolls 0/ Parit, V. 58S/1 The Office of Stuardeship 
or Lieftenauntship of cure Lordeship and Maner of Wode- 
stokc, 1581 Savile Tacitus' Agric. (1591) 242 In that Lieu- 
tenantship hauing spent scarsely three years, he was called 
home to bee Consull- i6z6 in Crt.^ limes Chas. I (1848) 
I. Z49 "The Earl of Warwick is put out of his lieuienantship, 
and, which is more, out of the commission for the peace. 
<2x641 Bp. Mountacu 4 Mon. (1642) 226 Antipaier .. 
having succeeded Aniipas his Father in the Lieutcnanlship 
of Idumoea. X72X Strvpe Eccl. Mem. (1822) II. xxxiv. 443 
7‘be King gave him (the Marquis of Northampton] •• *he 
lieutenantship of the chase of Hampton Court. *870 I all 
MatlG, 18 Aug. 4 He had been proposed for a lieutenant- 
ship, when. .he deserted. 

Zjieve, obs. form of Leave jA 
Liever, var. liefery corapar. of Lief. 

iie^ite (h'''T3k). Min, [Named by Werner, 

1812, in honour of C. H. Lelievre, who first e- 
scribed it : see -ite.] A synonym of 
x8t4 T. Allan Min. Nomen. 29 Lievnt. j8i P. 

LAND Min. (1822) 393 Lie%'rite. iS6r Bristoi 
liif^ obs. form of Lief. 

life (loif), Forms: i la jrS 

life, Gen. sins. i lifes, 2-7 lives, 3 4 s 
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LIFE, 


lyfes, lyvis, -ys, 4-6 -es, 5 -ez, lyfes, 6 liffis. 
Dat. sing. 1 life, 2-5 live, 3 liw'e, 4-5 lyve ; see 
also Alive. Plural. 4 lyfls, 4-6 lyves, -is, 4-7 
lifes, 5 lywes, lijfls, lyvis, -ess, 6 lyffes, lyfes, 
lieves, 4- lives. [OE. 11 / sir. neiit., corresponds 
to OFris. ll/ntvX., life, person, body, OS. lifnmi., 
life, person (MDn. lijf X\k, body, Du. ./^ body), 
OHG. lib masc. and neut., life (MHG. lip, inflected 
lib-, masc., life, body, mod.G. Icih masc., body), 
ON. lif neut., life, occas. body (Sw. lif. Da. Hu 
life, body) OTeut. *llt:p', f. Teut. root *lTb-, 
whence Live v., OE. belifan Belivew., to remain ; 
the ablaut-var. appears in Leave v. The 

general meaning of the root (Aryan *leip-, loip-, 
lip-') is ‘ to continue, last, endure ’ ; cf. Gr. XTrapijS 
persistent.] 

I. The condition or attribute of living or being 
alive ; animate existence. Opposed to death. 

I . a. Primarily, the condition, quality, or fact of 
being a living person or animal. Phrases : i- To 
bring {put) of life (see Bbikg ». 8 b) ; \to do 
or draw of live, to kill, destroy \ 'X to go of live, 
to die. 

Beowulf 2471 J>a he of life ^ewat. exzoo Trin. ColL 
Jiout. ig7 And te londes men hhe. .lached,and doSofliue. 
c xzoo Ormin 9776 Profetess all wi^l>uienn gilt pe5^ hafTdenn 
brohht off life, a 1225 Kath. 252 Blodles & banles & 
leomen buten Hue. c j2SoOV«. <5- Ex. aot HisHcham of erSe 
he nam, And blew 3 or-in a Hues blast. IMd. 3806, .xtiii.dhu* 
^ent it haueSsla^en, And .iiii. score of Hue drajen. Ibid. 3884 
Aaron So wenie of liwc Sor. 4:2330 S/>ec. (S^ U^at-zo. 252 
Vp he ros he hridde day From dej* to Hue \vid*oute nay. 
C1374 Chaucer Troylus ir. 1559(1608) Ioue..brjmg hym 
soone of lyue. ^1400 Destr. Troy 11038 Phylmen, he freke, 
.. Lut to h® ^ of h's lyff h‘'»nkel. ^x^oo Maundkv. 
(Roxb.) Pref. 1 In h® '"’hilk land it lyked him to take lief 
and blude of oure Lady Saint Marie, a x^oo-^o Alexander 
2162 If any life lenge in oure brestis. >560 Daus tr. 
Sleidane's Comm. 4x5 (He is) so sicke and diseased, that 
they can hardlye kepe life in him. x6xi Bible Gen. ii. 20 
The mouing creature that hath life, a 1638 Mede IVks. 401 
The fire is known by its burning; the life of the body is 
known by its moving. 1676 Dkyden Aurengo. 1. j. 150 
Proof of my Life my Roj'al Signet made. 2697 Collier 
Immor, Stage 288 As long as there's Life there’s Hope. 
2738 Pope Universal Prayer \a, Oh lead me wheresoe’er 
I go, Thro'^ this day’s Life or Death. 2765 Bi.ackstone 
Comm. I. i. 94 Life is the immediate gift of God. 2803 
Med, yrnU a. 516 Deep inspiration, sighing, and other 
strong .symptoms of life. 2880 L. Morris Ode Life 138 Life! 
what is life, that it ceases with ceasing of breath? 

b. In a wider sense : The property which con- 
stitutes the essential difference between 'a living 
animal or plant, or a living portion of organic 
tissue, and dead or non-living matter; the assem- 
blage of the functional activities by which the 
presence of this property is manifested. Often 
■with defining word, as in animal^ vegetable^ fsf- 
chical life. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 35 b, In Plantes . . is the life 
vegci.-xtlve. Ibid, 26 To apprehende the other life above 
this [i. e. life In the womb] called sensitive. X67SCUUWORTH 
lutell. Syst. I. L § 27. 2823 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. 
(1814) 54 Life gives a peculiar character to all its ^roduc< 
tions ; the power of attraction and repulsion, combination 
and decomposition, are subservient to it. 2830 R. Knotc 
Bedard's Anat.^ 4 Life is seen in organized bodies only, 
and it is in living bodies only that organization is seen. 
2874 CARPErn’ER blent. Phys. 1. ii. 5 4 (1879) "^ be Cere- 

brum, — the instrument ©four Psychical or inner life. 2884 
F. Temple Relat. Relig. iV Sei. vi. (1885) 170 There could 
have been no Hfe when the earth was nothing but a mass 
of intensely heated fluid. 2889 Buroon-Sanocrson in 
Nature 26 Sept. 523 Life is a state of ceaseless change. 

c. Continuance or prolongation of animate 
existence; opposed to death. (For tree^ water, 
elixir, etc. of life, see these sbs.) {A matter, etc.) 
of life and death : (something) on which it depends 
whether a person shall live or die; hence (a 
matter! of ‘ vital * importance. 

cr 2000 iELPRic Gen. il 9 Lifes treow omiddan neorxena 
wangc and treow in^ehydes godes and yfeles. a 2200 Moral 
Ode 115 Ech Mon seal hin solf denien to de'Se o 3 er to Hue. 
c 2450 Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 138 Jef b® neile be alyuc, 
hit is a sygne of lyf. 1690 \V. Walker Idiomat. Anglo- 
Lat. 135 To sit upon Hfe and death on a in.an, De ca/ite 
alicujus guxrerc. 2824 Bvron Def. Trausf. in. I, No bugle 
awakes him with Hfc-and-dcath call. 2887 Spectator 3 
Sept, 1174 A thoroughly workable mobilisation scheme , . is 
a matter of life and death to the French. 

d. Animate existence viewed as dependent on 
sustenance or favourable physical conditions. (For 
necessary cf life, staffs of Hfe, see those words.) 
f Hence, that which is necessary to sustain life; 
a livelihood, one’s living. Ohs. 

rx2So Gen. 6- Ex. 176 To fodc, and srud, to helpen 3 e 
Hf. 2387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) I. 399 A 1 bat nedeb to he 
lyue p.it loid bn^ngeb forb ful ryue. 2553 R. A.scham in 

J. ett. Lit. Men ((jamden) 14 , 1 trust I cold appHe my self 

to mo K>*ndes of Hffe than 1 hope any need sb.all ever drive 
me to sccke. XS72 Satir. Poems Reform, xxvm. 88 Of all 
the bamis my Lady Sehoun burc, Sebo me constranit to 
make Ilk ane a 1 )^ 6 . 1604 E. G(rimstoseJ 

Hist Indies ii. ii. 84 Of neces^itic it mu^t be contrane 
and vnfit for mans life. iStt Biulf. Deut. xx. 19 The tree 
of the field U mans Hfe. 262$ W. Lawson Country Hpusrw. 
Garden (1626) 3 And by this meanes your plot shall be 
fertile for your life. 2655 tr* Com. Hist. Francion ix. 7 


You .. are so afraid to lay forth your money, that you 
dare not buy that which is most necessarj’ for life. 1699 
Dampier Foy. II. 1. 25 Cachao is the only' place of Trade 
in the Country, and Trade is the Life of a Chinese. 

e. Attributed hyperbolically to products of 
plastic or graphic art. 

X638 F. Junius Paint. Ancients 77 He shall shew you .. 
what marble got Hfe by' the carving-iron of the laborious 
Praxiteles, 2644 Evelyk Diary i Mar. (1819) I. 46 'J'he 
Ecce Homo . . for the life and accurate finishing exceeding 
all description. 

f. To come to life : to recover as from apparent 
death ; to regain consciousness after a swoon. So 
io bring to life, 

167a Wiseman Treat. Wounds 1. ix. 213 We bled him till 
he came to Hfe. 1678 Lady Ciiawokth in xzth Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. v. 52 They saw a man drownding. .. 
After some howers he came to lyfe. 

2 . fig. Used to designate a condition of power, 
activity, or happiness, in contrast to a condilion 
conceived hyperbolically or metaphorically as 
* death*. Chiefly in biblical and religious use: 
Tlie condition of those who arc raised from the 
‘ death of sin* and are ‘alive unto righteousness* ; 
the divinely implanted power or principle by which 
this condition is produced; also, the state of exist- 
ence of the souls of the blessed departed, in contrast 
with that of the lost. 

C9SO Lindhf Gosp. John Ht. 15 Eshuelc se 3 e ^^elefeS in 
C,-Ein lie losaS ah he ha:fe 3 lif ece. <.*2200 Vices if Virtues 
(18S8) 9 Dat we .. swa cumeS fat's in to Se eclie Hue Se lie 
hafS us behoten. 4:2220 Bestiary 46 Ure dri3ten ros 
fro dedft So, vs to Hf holden. 1382 Wyclif C4>/. iii. 3 
lyf is hid with Crist in God. 4:1430 Hymns Virg. ^ To 
lastynge Hjf it wole us lede. c 2449 Pecock Repr. \. xi. 539 
It is bettir to a man forto entre sureli into lijf with oon yje, 
oon bond, oon fool, etca:tcra. 1585 Fetherstone tr. Calvin, 
on Acts vilL 25 The seede of Hfe began to be sowen through- 
out the whole region, 2829 Carlyle in P'oreign Rev. IV, 
129 If our Bodily Life k a burning, our Spiritual Life is 
a being-burnt, a Combustion. 

3 . Animate existence (esp. that of a human being) 
vie^Yed as a possession of which one is deprived by 
death, esp. in io lose, save, lay down ends life, and 
similar expressions. Formerly f/Z/E Hfe - one’s, 
his (etc.) life. Often idiomatically conjoined with 
other sbs., as Hfe and limb (formerly f hife ami 
member'), life and soul. Life for Hfe : one of the 
pljrases expressing the principle of lex ialionis, 

Beozvulf pat ic .. mteje teftcr ma$ 5 umwelan min 
altetan Hf and leodscipe. exooo iELFRic Exod. xxi. 23 
Sylle Hf wi 5 Hfe, ease wi 3 (etc.]. ? a 2200 O. E. Chron. 
an. 978 (Laud MS.) Sume hit nc s®dy;^dan mid pain life. 

4“ 2x7s Lamb. Horn. 71 pet Hf and saule beon iborjen, 
a 2200 Moral Ode 220 Al his Hf sea) bon suilch bu 5 his 
endiuge, <r 2225 Leg. Kath. 2441 pet Hf of mi Hcome. 
41x300 Cursor bt. 1970 par gas r.a ransun boi Hue for Hjf. 
e 2330 Wilt, paterne TO4 A manes Hif to saue. c 2375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints li. yPaulus) 702 Nero gert hym lose pe lyf. 
41x400-50 /4/e.r4T«4feri9i8 Of life & o ly’m my lege men I 
charge (etc). 2477 Earl Rivers (C^xton) Dktes x To 
dispose my rccouerd lyf to his seruyee. 2556 Chron. Gr. 
Friars (Camden) 47 The kymge gave them alle there lyffes 
& pardynd them. 2632 Lithgow Trax*. 357 Our lives and 
liberty is granted, c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 335 The 
Turk . . meddles not with life and limb to prevent the sense 
of compassion which may' arise that way'. 1658-9 Burton's 
Diary (1828) 111 . 235 It is not enough to serve y’ou in those 
offices, unless they venture life and member. 2685 Evelvn 
Diary 8 July, [TheyJ sold their lives very’ dearely. 2729 
Dk Foe Crusoe u. vL 240 You have, .sav’d my Life. 2743 
Bulkeley & Cu-MMixs Voy. S.Seas 75 Because he who does 
not value his own Life, has another Man's in bis Power. 
2836 Lady W. de Eresbv in C. K. Shafpe's Corr. {xBSS) 
II. 495 Mrs. V ..was pitched off,, but niercifnlly’ escaped 
with life and limb. 2^9 James Woodntan iii, It must .. 
alway’s be a terrible thing to take a Hfe. 2890 Saintsburv 
in New Rev. Feb. 136 You take your life in y'our hands, 
y’oii rebel, and you win or you don't. 

U, In generalized or colleclive sense. 

2842 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 02 He will not be appe.ased 
with money, nor with anything but life. 2B47 hlARRYAX 
Childr. N. Forest xx. We must not take more life than is 
necessary’. Mod, The sacrifice of Hfe was enormous. 
These .savages have no regard for human life. 

c. •f’ In, Upon, under pain of life ; subject to 
the penalty of death. + For, upon one's life : on , 
a capital charge. For {one's) life, for dear life, I 
etc., so as to save, or, as if to save, one’s life. Also 
hyperbolically in trivial use, {I cannot) for my life, 
for the Hfe of me (see Fob prep. 9 c). 

4*2250 (see For A, oc). 1523 Bradshaw St. JVerburge 
1. 1022 Cease of suche ousynesse, in peyne of thy lyue. 16x3 
Sherlev Trav. Persia 50 Enioyning them vpon paine of 
life to take no other sort of reward. 2631 Lithgow Trav. 

It. 76 For my’ life I could neuer atiasne to any perfect 
knowledge thereof. 2650 Howell GiraM's Rex*. Naples i. 

77 That all Cavaliers, under paine of life should deliver 
their Armes. 2667 Pefys Diary 10 Apr., How Sir Thomas 
Allen .. was tried for his life. 42x72^ Burnet Own Time 
(7724) I. 586 He was not, as they .satd. now in a criminal 
Court upon his life. 2726 Swift GuUix'er ti. i. 6, I saw 
our Men .. rowing for Life to the Ship. x8oo Malkin Gil 
Bias XI. it. f 10 Not knowing how for the fife of him to 
part with those flattering hopes. 2813, 2832, 2849, 28S7 
(see For A. 9 c]. 2842 S. Lover Handy^ Andy xxi, He 
kept Reddy., singing away' for the bare life. 2880 Glad- 
stone in Daily^ News 26 Mar. 2/8, 1 cannot, for the life 
of me, see why il should be struck out. 

d. In asseverative phrases and oaths, as f iy,for, 
cf )i:y Ufa GciTs life, shortened to 'ShifE, Hfe. 


f Also in oath-words formed with diminutive 
suffixes, lifekins, lifelikins, lifelings. 

42x400 Cursor M. 2719 (Goit.) At mi gaincum, bi mi lyf 
[earlier text (Cott.), if I haue Hjf; xnta comite, Vulg.) 
A son sal haue sare pi wijf. 1590 Marlowe Edxv. 1/^ 1. 
iv.(i5Q8) C, She smiles, now for my life, his minde is chang’d. 
1599 Porter Angry IVom. Ahiugt. \i. (Percy’ Soc.) 34 He 
holde my’ Hfe, Your minde uas to change maidenhead for 
wife. 2600 Shaks. a. Y. L. iv. i. 259 By my Hfe, she will 
doe as I doe. x6ox — Tzvel. N. v. i. 188 Odd's lifelings. 2604 
Gods Hfe (see God sh. 14 a).‘ 2606 Day He of Guls G, Of m j' 
Hfe we are come to the birth of some notable knauery. xfixx 
Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girl Di b, Life, sh’as the 
Spirit of foure great parishes. xttZ S\iM>v!r.L\.Sulleu Lovers 
IV. Wks. (1720) 1 . 72 Cods my life-kins ! 269a R. L’Esi range 
Fables ccccxxviii. 404 Lifehkins, says she, 1 know no more 
Reason I have to Obey my Husband, then my Husband 
has to Obey me. 2777 Sheridan Sc/t. Scand. v. ii, Gad’s life, 
ma’am, not at all. 

e. A vital or vulnerable point of an animal’s 
body; the Mife-spot*. 

2850 ScoRESBY Cheever's JVhalem. Adv, iii. (1B59) 35 
This he did so ivell as to hit the * fish’s Hfe ' at once. 

4 . Energy in action, thought, or expression ; 
liveliness in feeling, manner, or aspect ; animation, 
vivacity, spirit. 

2583 Stocker Civ. JVarres Lowe C. 111. 96 a, The rest, full 
of lyie in the heeles, saued theinselues. 2593 Shaks. Lucr. 
2346 When, seelie Groome iGod wot) it was defect Of spirile, 

' life, and bold audacitie. 2597 Mouley Introd. Mus. 166 
Those songs which are made for the high key be made for 
more Hfe, the other in the low key with more grauetie and 
staidnesse. 2598 R. Bernard tr. 'I erence 26 Rem uegligenier 
agit. He goes carelesslie about the matter. He puls no life 
into the matter. 2669 BuNYAN//<’/|’C/r;VPref. Ailj,I thought 
I should not have been able to speak .. five words of Truth 
with Life and Evidence. 269* Burnet /' flu/. Crzr'^ix, 115 
That a Discourse be heard with any Life, it must bespoken 
with some, a 2725 — Oxvn Time iii. (1724) I. 392 His 
preaching was without much Hfe or learning. 2838 Lytton 
j .Alice XI. ii, There was no lustre in her ey'e, no Hfe in her 
' .step. 2858 Hawthorne Fr. 6* It. ^rnls, 11 . 59 The most 
picturesque aspect of the scene was the Hfe given to it by 
the many^ faces. 2B84 Mandt. Exam, 28 Oct. 5/6 The 
comedy., is heavy, and all the briskness of actor and actress 
is exerted in vain to give Hfe to it. 

't’b. To give life to X to bring into active use; to 
impart an impetus to, Obs, 

1622 G. Wither Christmas Carol iii, Fair Virtue 03 b, 
Young Men and Mayds, and Girles & Boyes, Glue Hfe, to 
one anotbers loj’es. 262a Lett, to Conae Condomnr in 
Rushw. Hist. Collections (1659) L 69 To give life and execu- 
tion to all Penal Laws now banging over the heads of 
CaihoHcks. 2625 Burges Pers. Tithes 48 The Statute of 
32. Hen. 8. was principally intended both to giue life to the 
former Statute. 2632 P, Adams in Lit. (Camden) 

250 To give Hfe and beginning to thepubllck Lecture. 2722 
R, ^v.KXA.z'i Philos. Acc. Wks. Nat. 129 The late Dutchess. . 
whose Curiosity and Skill in Natural Knowledge gave Life 
to many Discoveries which, without her happy Influence, 
would have lain uncultivated. 

5 . The cause or source of living; the vivifying or 
animating principle ; he who or that which makes 
or keeps a thing alive (in various senses) ; ‘ soul * ; 

‘ essence *. Hence {poet, noncc-use) = * life-blood 
Also in collocation life and soul. 

2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2692 AN he saule es lyf of J>® 
body, Swa h® lyf® of he saule es God allmyghty. 2382 
Wyclif Prov. iv. 23 Hold discipline kep it, for it is thi 
lyf. 2606 Shaks. Tr. «!;• Cr. ii. ii. 294 Why? there you 
loucht the lifeofourdesigne. 2607-12 Bacon Ess., Despatch 
(Arb.) 249 Order, & distribution is the life of dispatche. 
x6zx Bible Gen. ix. 4 But flesh with the life thereof, which 
is the blood thereof, shall you not eate. a x6x8 Raleigh 
Disc. Invent. Ships Wks. 2829 VIII. 323 The length of the 
cable is the Hfe of the ship in all extremities. 1683 Tryon 
\Fay to Health iv. (2697) 79 Water and Air are the true 
Life and Power of ®ve^ Being. 2712 J. James tr. Le 
Blond's Gardening 298 ’Tis the Life of fine Water-works 
to be well fed. Ibid. 201 Water-Works are the Life of 
a Garden. 27x5-20 Pope Iliad iv. 609 The warm Life 
came issuing from the Wound. 1809 Malkin C'rVAVtfj vu. 
xiii. (Rtldg.) 24 Ballets incidental to the piece are the very 
Hfe and soul of the play. 2844 Dickens Mart. Chtiz. xliii, 
Mr. Pecksniff’s young gentlemen were the Hfe and soul of 
the Dragon. 2861 Hughes Tom Brozvn 42/ iv. (2889) 

33 At this wine-parly he w'as the Hfe of everything. 

b. Aly life : my beloved, my dearest. Not now 
in familiar use. 

(4x1225 If^g- Kath. 2531 He is mi Hf & mi luue. Hid. 
2478 Mi Hf, and mi leofinon, lesu Crist, mi hauerd.) 2540 
Palscr. Acolastus iii. v. Rjb, I can not but I must needes 
or algaies enbrace the my lyfe. 2595 Spenser Colin Clout 
26 Colin, my llefe, my life. j6xx Shaks. Cyntb. v. v. 226 
O Imogen 1 My (jueen, my life, my wife. 2706 Addison 
Rosavtondx. vi. (1707) 22 Where is my Life ! my Rosamond ! 
12731 Swift Strephon ty Chloe 208 On Box of Cedar sits the 
Wife, And makes it warm for Dc.arest Life.) 2766 Golds.m. 
Vic, IV. xvH. Let us have one bottle more, Dcbomli, my 
Hfe. 2837 Dickens Pickxv. xiii, ‘P. my dear—' .«iaid ^Irs. 
Pott.‘My life’, said Mr.PotL 1847 Tennyson /*/-/«rej4Vii, 

3^ My bride, My wife, my Ufc. 

6. In various concrete applications, 
i" a. A living being, a person. [So OS., OFris. 
lif] Obs. 

£•1330 R. Brunne Chron. (x8io) 27 Sex sonnes and auht 
douhircs, ho were faire lyues. 23.. Gaxu. 6* Gr. Knf. 2780 
3e luf not J»at lyf kat ^e lye nexte. 2390 Gower Conf. 
ll. 204 Tuo cofres . . So Hch that no Hf.,That on mni fro 
that other knowe. 4:2400 Destr, Troy 2409 The last of 
lefc children w’.vs a lyffe [printed lyssej faire. 2423 Jas. I 
Kingis Q. xxvitt, Ane wotull WTCchc that .. of eucty lyvis 
help h.ath nede. 24.. Sir Beues 1963-n (MS. E.) iosyan, 

ffayre lyff. C24S0 Erie Tolous 562 Than answerya 
that lovely 
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’t‘b. One’s family or line. Ohs, 
a 1400-50 Alexander 599 IJot of jje lyfe fjat he lf;t off he 
like was to nane. a 1450 A'«/. de la Tour 59 And there [in 
Hell] she [Eve] and her husbonde and all thatre lyff [F. leur 
ttgHcc\ was in prison unto the tyme that God deied on the 
crosse. 

c. nonce-uses. Vitality as embodied in an indi- 
vidual person or thing. 

1587 Golding De Mornay v. 51 Euery life (if I may so 
speake) begetteth . . issue .. in it selfe afore it send It out. 
1605 Shaks. Maclt, V. viii. 2 Why should 1 play the Roman 
Foole, and dye On mine owne sword? whiles 1 see Hues, the 
gashes Do belter vpon them. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xiii, 
An awful thought, a life removed, The human*heaited man 
I loved. j 854 — En. Ard. 75 Philip . . like a wounded life 
Crept down into the hollows of the wood. 

d. Vitality or activity embodied in material 
forms ; living things in the aggregate. 

1728-46 Thomson Spring 187 Well-shower’d earth Is deep 
enrich'd with vegetable life. 1732 Pope Ess. Man i. 215 
From the life that fills the Flood, To that which warbles 
thro' the vernal wood. 1850 Tennyson In Man. vii, The 
noise of life begins again. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. It, 
yrnls. (1872’ I. II The life of the scene, too, is infinitely 
more picturesque than that of London. 1865 Dickens il/n/. 
Fr. 1. xiv. Very little life was to be seen on either bank. 

7 . (In early use commonly the life^ The living 
form or model ; living semblance ; life-size figure or 
presentation. After^romios^ by)the lifex (drawn) 
from the living model. As large as \'\the) life., 
life-size ; hence lmmorottsly\ implying that a per- 
son’s figure or aspect is not lacking in anj' point. 
Small life : ? somewhat less than life-size. 

1599 Shaks. Ado iii. ii. no There was neuer coun- 
terfeit of passion, came so neere the life of passion as she 
discouers it. 1607 Beaum. & Fl. ll'omttndiaUr 11. i, It doth 
shew So neere the life as it were naturall. 1607-12 Bacon 
Ess, Beauty (Arb.) 210 That is the best part of beauty 
which a picture cannott expresse, noe nor the first sight of 
the life. 1625 — Ess.y Friendship (Arb.) 179 The best Way, 
to represent to life the manifold vse of Frendship. 1634 
Peacham GentL E.xerc. 24 Which shadow., if you draw by 
the life must be hit at an haires breadth. 1641 Evelyn 
Man. (1857) I. 36 A glorious crucifix, .greater than the life, 
1689 Lena. Gaz, No. 2420/4 Two Medals, One of his High- 
ness the Prince of Orange, done by the Life. 1758 Johnson 
Idler No. 50 f 9 The picture is .. bigger than the life. 
1^62-71 H, Walpole l^ertne's Anecd. Atunt, (1786) 1. 229 
The figures are less than life, and about half lengths. Ibid, 
IV, 24 A light flimsy kind of fan-painting as large as the life. 
i8oy Sir R. C. Hoare Tour Irti, 235 Two curious old por- 
traits .. the one of King Henry Vill, the other of Anna 
Bullen, small life. 1816 W, Hollar Dance Death 7 He 
was drawing a figure after the life. 1853 ‘ C. Beoe ’ yerdaut 
Green 1. \i, An Imposing-looking Don, as large as life, and 
quite as natural. 1859 Gullick S: Timqs Paint. 3x2 The 
study from ‘ the Life 

b. To the life : with life-like presentation of or 
resemblance to the original (said of a drawing or 
painting) ; with fidelity to nature ; with exact re- 
production of every point or detail; + Formerly 
const, of. F To set oneself out to the life \ to 
adorn oneself with the utmost pains. 

^ 1603B. JoNSON^. Jas's, Wkfi. (1616)848 Where- 

in.. the very site, fabricke, strength, policie, dignitie, and 
affections of the ciiie were all laid downe to life. x6z6 ^IAS- 
siNCER Rant. Actor 11. (1629) D 2, A Tragedie .. in which a 
murther W.as acted to the life. 1641 Milton Ch, Gov. v. 
Wks. 1851 HI. 119 To frame out of their own heads as it 
were with wax a kinde of Mimick Bishop limm’d out to 
the life of a dead Priesthood. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng. To Consideration, I propound not this Discourse as 
a pattern drawn up to the life of the thing. 1662 Stillincfl. 
Orig. Baer. n. vii. § 12 The shadow or dark representation 
of tnat which was to be drawn arier>vards to the greatest 
life.^ 1703 Rules Civility 195 To reflect upon a Lady .. for 
having set her self out to the Life in order to some evil 
Design. <1x758 Ramsay Some 0/ Contents Evergreen vii, 
The girnand wyfe, Fleming and Scot half painted to the 
lyfe. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias xi. vii. ^ 20, I can lake off 
a cat to the life. 1825 Lamb Elia ii^ Stage Illusion, They 
please by being done under the life, or ■ beside It ; not 
to the life. 18^ Rcadc Cloister <5* II, xxxvii. (1806) 107 
Where is the coquette that oannol scream to the life 1 1863 
CowDEN Clarke Shahs. Char, xvii. 427 The several charac- 
terisiics of the men are set forth to the very life. 

II. With reference to duration. 

8 , The animate terrestrial existence of an indivi- 
dual viewed xvith regard to its duration ; the period 
from birth to death. Also adverbially, all my {Jiis, 
etc.) life'. =in or during all my (etc.) life; i’ for- 
merly sometimes without all. 

c 1020 Rule St. Benet (Logeman) i. xo On eallqn heora 
life, a XX75 Cott. Horn. 225 Noe lefede on all his life iiijon 
hund 5e.'ire and fifii. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6x25 Febleliche 
he liuede al is Hf & deyde in feble debe. a X300 Cursor M. 
12246 For sagh i neuer nan swilk mi liue._ <^X384 Wvclif 
Sel. \yks. HI. 443 Aftur a man deserves while he lyves here 
schal he be rewardid aftur his lyife. CX385 Chaucer L. G. 
ly. Prol. 59 Ther loved no wight hotter in his lyve j<7//if^ 
texts lyfe], X433 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 472/1 [To] receive the 
saide annuiiec, lerme of his lyve. 14^ Capcrave Chron, 
(Rolls) 176 'J'bat he schuld . .nevir his live dwelle in no soile 
longing to the Kyng of Ynglond. CX470 G. Ashby Dicta 
Philos. 680 Poems (E. E. T. S.) 73 Considre that your liff is 
shortc. 1561 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's Conrtyer 1. Aijb, 
So did he end his lief with glorye. x6rx Bible Prov. xxxi. 
12 She will doe him good, and not euiH, all the dayes of her 
life. 1650 Trapp Comm. ilum. 50 They would . . live all 
their lives-long in Dalilah’s lap. 1718 J. Chamberlavke 
PAig, Philos, I. xii. | 25 This Globe . . would be quite dis- 
peopled in ihe Life of one Man. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Pe’u. Forest i, Early in life he had married Constance 
Valontia. 1849 Macaclav Hist. Eng. i. I. 47 There is a 


season in the life both of an individual and of a society, at 
which [etc.]. 1872 Morley yoltaire 8 Every day of our 
lives. 189s Bookman Oct. 23/1 The disastrous effects of 
the blunders of his middle life. 

b. For life', for the remaining period of the 
person’s life. A lease, grant, etc. for {two, three, 
etc.) lives : one which is to remain in force during 
the life of the longest liver of (two, three, etc.) 
specified persons. Hence occas. the persons on 
whose length of life the duration of a lease depends 
are called the lives, 

1470 in Fortescue Ahs. ff Lint. Mon. (1885) 351 That no 
patents be made, .for terme of lyfe, or yeres countervailing 
lerme of lyfle. igyS Ac/jB Eliz. c. 6 § i That no Master, Pro- 
vosle (elc.l ..shRlI roakeanye Lease for lief lieves or yeeres, 
of anie ferine [etc.]. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. Introd. Wks. 
(1847) 43/1 As men buy Leases, for three lives and down- 
ward. 1692 R. L’Estrancf, xci. (1708) xo6 .A Gentle- 

man that had an Estate for Lives, and two of his Tenants 
in the Lea^e. .. The Man .. had Poyson’d himself, and the 
Revenge upon bis Landlord was the Defeating him of his 
Estate by Destroying the L.ast Life in the Lease. 1705 
Addison Italy Wks. 1856 I. 363 The administration of this 
bank is for life. 17x2-14 Pope Rape Lock 1. 80 Nymphs. . 
For Life predestin'd to the Gnomes Embrace. x8x8 Cruise 
Digest (cd. 2) IV. eii To the use of himself for life, re- 
mainder to his wife for Hf?. 1834 Macaul-sy Pitt Ess. 
(1887) 321 Newcastle offered him., the Duchy of Lan- 
caster for life. 1849 — Hist. Eng. vi. II. 156 Four thou- 
sand pounds a year for iwo^ lives. 1885 Act 48 49 yici. 

C. 77 § 7 If any land is comprised in a lease for a life or lives, 

c. The term of duration of an inanimate thing ; 
the time that a manufactured object lasts. 

X703 T. N, City <5- C. Purchaser 210 Mosatek, . . an Orna- 
ment of much Beauty, and long Life. 1876 Pkeece & Sive- 
WRICHT Telegraphy 27 From eighteen to twenty months is 
the average life assigned to tliem [battery cells]. 1889 
Scribner's Mag. Aug, 219/2 The average life of the steel 
rails. 1892 Sir A. Kekkwicii in Law Times Rep. LXVII. 
141/^1 The short life of the company, and the subsequent 
liquidation. 

9. Life assurance, a. A person considered wilh 
regard to the probable future duration of liis life. 
A good life : one whose life is exposed to no ex- 
ceptional risks, and who is likely to live at least to 
the term assigned as the average *c.xpectation * at 
his age. b. Any particular amount of expectation 
of life. C. ‘An insurance on a person’s life; a 
life insurance policy* (Ogilvie, 1882). 

1692-J Halley in Phil. Trans. XVII. 6ox How to make 
a certain Esltmaieof the value of .Annuities for Lives. Ibid. 
602 The Price of Insurance upon Lives ought to be regu- , 
lated. X777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. ui. iii, 1 suppose you're 
afraid that Sir Oliver Is too good a life? 1838 Dk Morgan 
Ess. Probab. 212 The rules in the preceding chapter, ihough 
the status mentioned are technically called lives, are equally 1 
true for any species of circumstances. 1B96 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. I. 476 (.An applicant for insurance] was.. called upon 
to state on oath that he believed himself to be a good life. 

10, pi. in proverbial expressions refeiring to ' 
tenacity of life. 

1562 [see CATjf).* xsb]. X599 Massinger, etc. Old Law 
V, i, I believe now a father Hath as many lives as a molher 1 j 
x8s9 M«Cljntock yoy. *Fox'Arct.Seasx. 176 We are only j 
now to commence the interesting part of our voyage. It is ! 
to be hoped the poor * Fox ’ has many more fives to spare. 

11 , Transferred uses in various games. Cards 
(* Commerce ’), One of three counters, which each 
player has; so called because, when he has lost all 
of them, he falls out of the game. Fool. One of 
three chances which each player has. Cricket. 
The continuation of a batsman’s innings after a 
chance has been missed of getting him out. 

X806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) iii. xxiil, 
.At the game of commerce losing your life in fishing .. for 
aces. 1840 T, Hook Fiizherbert II. viii. 199 All the old 
people are at whist, and all the young ones at commerce; 

1 have just lost my last fife and iny only shilling. 1856 
‘Capt. Crawley’ Billiards (1858) 120 Tlie first player who 
loses his three lives has the privilege of purchasing what is 
called a star, 1883 Daily Tel. 15 May 2/7 The captain .. 
received a life.. in the slips. 

III. Course, condition, or manner of living. 

12 . Tlie series of actions and occurrences consti- 
tuting the history of an individual (esp. a human 
being) from birth to death. In generalized sense, 
the course of human existence from birth to death. 
{Anything, nothing) in life', ‘in the world’, at all. 

C900 tr. Bxda's Hist. iv. xxxi. fxxx.J (1890) 778 Da same 
we x«=are for :temynde awriton in Saerc l^c Cuobertes fifes. 
la xxoo O. E. Chron. an. xox6 (Laud MS.) He ^eendode his 
da-^as. .sefter mycclum xeswince. .his fifes, c 1x75, etc. [see 
Lead i2]._ a 1300-1400 Cursor M. 252 (GOtt.) 'I’ill h^^im 
. . hat ledis hair Hues [a 1425 TWw. lyues] in mekil wasL 15x3 
Douclks XII, V, I leif..and ledis fife as se. 

1540 Hyrde tr. Vives” Insir, Chr. lyom. (1592) N ij, They 
th.it marry for love, shall lead their life in sorrow, a 1598 
Spenser Hymn Heavenly Love 183 He our life hath left 
unto us free. i66t Milton /’. iL. vii. 193 To know That which 
before us lies in daily life. Ibid. xi. 606 Studious they appere 
Of Arts that polish Life. 1736 Butler Anal. i. iii Wks. 
1874 1 , 50 Those persons, whose course of life from their j’outh 
up has been blamele.ss. 1837 Dickens Picksv. 1 , ‘ Hallu I ' re- 
sponded that gentleman, looldng over the side of the chaise 
with all the coolness in life. 1868 M. Pattison Acotiem. 
Org. 5 One who owes to (Allege endowments all that he 
has and is in life. X872 M0RLEV KoZ/rtAr 2 They realised 
life as a long wrestling with unseen and invincible forces of 
grace, election, and fbre-d^tiny. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 

1. 22X There is nothing in fife that would bea greater gain to 
me than that. 1879 Mallock Hitle) Is Life worth living ? 


b. The Biblical phrase this life (Vulg. hotc vita,- 
Gr. ^ fan; cuti;, i Cor. xv. 19) is used (as also the 
or this present life) to denote the earthly state of 
human existence in contradistinction to the future 
life (occas. another life^tic:.), the state of existence 
alter death. (Phr. To depart this life, from this 
life : see Depart v, 7, S.) Hence arises an occa- 
sional use of life for: Either of the two states of 
human existence separated by death. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. Luke viii. 14 J>a 6e..of carum.-ki^ fifes 
synl for-brysmede. rxx75 Lamb. Horn, 9 Er ure drihten 
come to kisse line. CX375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. {Paulus) 2x9 
Efiire kis lyfe transiiore euire-lestand lyfe is me before. 
c 1380 Wx'CLiF Sertu. Sel. Wk.’L 1 1. 229 Here in kis liif. 1549 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion {Prayer Ch. Milit.), All them, 
whyche in thys iransytory' life be in trouble, sorowe, nede 
[etc.]. 1579 Fenton Guicciard. vii. 363 King Phillip . .had 
chaunged this life for a better wjthin the towns of Burgos. 
*75* JoRTiN Serm. (1771) II. xix. 376 This was an effec- 
tual confutation of, Sadducean notion that there was no 
life besides the jjresent. 1852 H. Rogers Eel. Faith (1853) 
98 Regard this life — as what it is. .a pilgrimage to a better. 

e. A particular manner or course of living; 
characterized as good, bad, happy, 7 vrelched, etc. 

nioz$ WuLFSTAN Horn. (Napier) 270 Ealle hij waeron 
balijes fifes nienn. CX200 Ormin 4516 patt inann. .ma^^. . 
ewemenn Godd wikk haU3 fif. c 1230 Halt Mcid. 5 Heo 
stont kurh heh fif ike tur of ieriwalem. a 1300 Cursor M. 
13830 pe lijf he ledes mai nan lede. 1377 Lancu P. PL B. 
IX. 62 That liueth synful lyf heie her soule is liche the 
deuel. la 1400 Arthur 554 He toke ke qwene, Arthourez 
wyff, A^enst goddes lawe & gode lyff. CX400 Desir. Troy 
8939 To discharge me as cheftain, & chaunge my* lif. c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) viii. 30 pai er deuote men and ledez pure 
b'f- *53® Wriothesley Chron. (1875) 1. 33 Queene Katherin 
..departed from herworldlie fief at Bugden. 1594 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. 1. X. § 2 All men desire to lead in this world a 
happy life. x6xx Tourneur Aih. Trag. v. ii. Wks. 1878 1 . 
139 My powertie compels My life to a condition lower than 
My birth or breeding. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. 
(vol. 11 .) 2x3 One that partakes of the life of a schollar and 
of a Counicr. 1754 Earl Chatham Lett. Nephgiu iv. 20 
Be sure to associate . . with men of decent and honourable 
livei X7S9 Townley (title of play) High life below stairs. 
1847 Marrvat Childr. N. Forest xiii, They five a roving 
life. 1859 Tennyson Idylls Ded. 24 Wearing the white 
flower of a blameless life. 1675 Joxvett Plato (ed. 2) HI. 
151 The life of Sparta was the fife of a camp. 

d. In mod. use : The conspicuously active or 
practical part of human existence; the business, 
active pleasures, or pursuits of the world. Often 
with reference to social gaieties or vicious pleasures, 
esp. in phr. to see life. Also, the position of parti- 
cipating in the affairs of the world, of being a re- 
cognized member of society ; esp. in phrases to begin 
or enter life, to be settled in life. 

X77X Mackenzie Man Feel. (1886) 26 She had been 
ushered into fife (as that word is used in the dialect of 
St. James's) at seventeen. 1784 Vnfort Sensib. II. 1S2 
The disadvantages of entering life without money. 1809 
Malkin Gil Bias 1. i. r 5, I was dying to see a little of life. 
x8x9 .'^porting Mag. V. 123 All the frolic, fun, lark, gig, life, 
gammon, and trying-it-on are depicted. 1874 Dastist Haf 
a Life HI. 123 To see me happily settled in life. x88s E. 
Garrett WZ Any Cost viL 112 Does a man want . . to * see 
fife ’ in metropolitan boulevards and continental spas? 


13 . A written account of a person's ‘ life* (senre 
J 2) ; a biography. 

[C900 : see 12.) a 1225 St. Marker. 317 Hit were god thet 
hi radde hire lyf. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints Frol. s8, 1 writ | e 
lyf of Sanctis sere, c x^86 Chaucer Manciple's T. 50 'riuis 
writen olde clerkes in hir lyves. c s^^oSt. Cuthbert (SuMee>) 
967 Saint cuthbert lyfe may he rede. 1641 J. Jackson True 
Evang T. i. 42 Many for feare fled into desarts and caves, 
witnesseth S. lerome in xhe life of Paul the Eremite.^ 1758 
Johnson Idler No. 102 f 2 Few authors write their own 
Jives. 1849 Macaulay^/j/, Eng. vii. II. 203 The fifty poets 
whose lives John'on has written. 2850 L. Wwe Auiobiog. I. 
Pref. 6 Coleridge’s Literary Life is professedly aulocritical. 

f IV. 14 . Phrases formed with preps, with the 
meaning ‘ alive a On live (OE. on life), 0 live, 
etc. : see Alive, b. Upon live. 

CX374 Chaucer Troylns n. 981 (1030) pe beste hapjour 
vpon lyue. CZ400 Desir. Troy 11275 sechis no 

socour. .Of no lede vppon lyue. c j^zo Anturs of Arth. 279 
Es noghte a lorde in kat lande appone lyfe leuede. 
c. Of live, later of life. 

c 137s Cursor M. 7934 (Fairf.) Be god of Hue \Coit. o-liue, 
Gott. a-liue] he square his ak* 1375 Barbour Bruce i. 293 
Wes nane off lyve that hym ne dred. c 1435 Torr. P ortugal 
sgg Alle men of lyve wakyihe hym nowght. 1444 Rolls of 
Parlt. V. 70/1 If they ben of lyff. <i 1658 Little Musgrave 
X. in Child Ballads 11. 244 As thou art a man of life. 

^ To live (OE, id life), north, atle live. 

cxooo ^Elfric Nuut. xxxi. 15 Dfoises . . axode Iiwi his 
heoldon ka wifmenn to life, cxzso Gen. ff Ex. 62^ And 
leten [weren] Se o3re to liue gon. cx320_.S/r 'Jrislt\ 1022 
Wheker our to Hue go. He hap aiiouT of k'l^ c 137$ turso 
M. 5180 (Fairf.) Bot I ne kepped na (anger atle Iiuc- 

e. In live, in lif{e, wilh life. /-.ri,*- 

cxzso Gem Ex. 1364 To sechen >'saac horn a wff^t jjjs 

kinde 3e 3or was in lif. a 1300 Cursor M. 1839 

in linn [Fair/, on lino]. 0.37S IM-I- 

■was liuande and in life suldc be. ^*<*5 niore. 

Mijt no mon nib lif [/"...V/ in life, C"'- „.rs 1 

f. Of liva, on lives, in lives. fCf. Au 

c 1250 Gen. d- Ex. 2834 Jf hise ^yjer wit J’i wine- 

Cursor, V. 8373 P?." If in Hues {Tr!,,. on 

1ti^.l79;';ou"; ta!Ssiaf L fadees in lines le .37S 
(OE. /t/«). the gen. sing, used 
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LIFE, 


XiXf,£j« 

a. predicatively= alive; occas, as those who are 
alive, the living. 

C900 tr. Bxda's Hist. x. x\’il. [xix.] (1890) 462 He, .nemne 
Synre eSunge anre asiywde \fXl he lifes waas, c 1x75 Lamb. 
Horn. 31 He nat to so3e het heo beoS liues. c 1250 Gen. <f- 
Ex. 3802 He .. Ran and stod tuen iiues and dead. C1300 
Havelok 1307 Al..That euere -was in Denemark lyues. 
X3.. GuylVar^v.Xk^ 5459 Ni^t no dayswiken Y niUe, Liues 
or de|?^ icb him se. c 1380 Eir Ecrmnb. 3685 V nolde 
J>e lete lyues bee. 

b. attribntively=live, living. 

CX200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 67 Habbe nu sebtnesse and luue 
to ech liues man. <71320 Cast. Love 1^22 Heo se3en him 
aljnie a lyues-mon. £7x386 Chaucer d/rnr/t. 7'. 620 No lyues 
creature Be it of fyssh, or bryd, or beest, or man. 0x450 
Loneuch Grail xxxix. 373 Non lyves body there-Inne he 
say. 1548 Udall Erasm, Par. Luke xt. no The yearth 
shal yelde hym again a liuesman on the third date. ? a 1550 
in DnnbaPs Poems (1893) ^24 Now glaidith euery Hffis 
creature. 1600 Holland Ltvy XL. viii. 1064 It is the. .gift 
.. of God that I am a livesman [L. vivus\ at this houre. 

VI. Combinations. 

16 . General combs, a. simple attrib., as 
-barh^ -battle, -beauty, -expei-ience, -food, -germ, 
-group, -giiidauce, -journey, -phase, -plan, -process, 
-tackle, -thread, -transit, -vein, -wreck, etc. 

1820 Keats Hyperion i. iig Space regioned with *life-air. 
1847 Carol. Wiseman Unreality Anglican ^e/f^Ess. 1853 

II. 421 Seated at the helm of his *Hfe-bark, that defies every 
storm. 1837 Carlvle Fr. Rev. I. i. ii, He marches and 
fights, with victorious assurance, in this *life*battle. /SX843 
Southey Comni.yl. Bk. IV. 274 The trees in their full 'life- 
beauty. 1852 Robertson .S*er/«, Sen iii.xiii. 160 Blessed is 
the man . . whose 'life-experience has taught a confiding 
belief, r 1475 /*/<:/. Kix:. in Wr.-WOkker 788/20 A'/V 
'lyfefode. 1875 E. White Life in Christ i. (i876> 12 'Life- 
germs, which are all bom together, do not die together, 1849 
Murchison Silnria 11.(1867) 24 Clearly developed and abun- 
dant 'life-groups. X83X Carlyle dV»r/. Res. (1858) 182 Some 
months of our 'Life-journey. 1^9 Miss Mulock Ogitvies 
(1875) 28 The real nature of the 'life-phase which was opening 
upon her. X849 Robertson Sersn. Sen 1. -xv. (t866) 257 Each 
man. .must take up his 'life-plan alone. X889 Mivart Truth 
389 Our merely organic 'life-processes. i8S3Jerdan.^7//^3/<i^. 

III. 51 The self-revelations I have deemed essential to my 

'life-story. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (1838) 38 The same 
viscera, tissues, livers, lights, and other 'Life-tackle. 1862 
Merivale Rom. Emp, (1865) VI. I. axo The 'life-thread .. 
had been severed by the fatal shears. 2843 Carlyle Past 
f,' Pr. IV. iv, In this your brief 'Life-transit, Hick- 

scomtrw’j Death. .Taketh his sweide and smyteth asondcr 
the 'lyfe vayne. 1890 ‘ Rolf Boldrewooo ’ Miner's Right 
(1899) i66/: Failures and 'Ufe-wrecks. 

b. Objective and obj. gen., as life-abhorring, 
-bearing, -begetting, -breathing, -bringing, -creat- 
ing, -destroying, -devouring, -hugging, -outfetch- 
ing, -poisoning, -preserving, -quelling, -reaving, 
-rendering, -renewing, -restoring, -saving, -sustain- 
ing, -working (etc.) adjs. ; life-lover, -saver. 

x8x3 Byron Ch. Har. 1. Ixxxiii, 'Life-abhorring gloom, 
1867 G. Macdonald Poems 13 This old 'life-bearing earth. 
1648 Herrick //r5/rn(i869l 175 Stay but till my JuUa close ' 
The 'life-begetting eye. 18x9 Shelley Prometh. Unb. ii. 
i, The folded depth of her 'life-breathing bosom, xs6x T. 
Norton Calvin's lust. iv. i2t Y* 'Hfebringing wordeof the 
Father. x868 J. H. Ncw.man Verses Var. Occas. 187 'Life- 
creating Paraclete, a x6oo in Farr 5’. P. Eliz. (1845) II. 437 
lilore strong then 'life-destroying death. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 

If. vii. 17 Avarice.. kindled 'life-devouring fire. 1633 Ford 
Loire's Sacr. v. iii, Let *life-hu^ging slaves,. be loath to die ! 
1597 Middleton IVisd. Sot. u i Her 'Ufe-infusing speech 
doth thus begin. 1675 Brooks Gold.'Key Wks. 1867 V. 203 
Making good the philosopher's notion, that man is a 'life- 
lover. X647 H. More Oracle 79 In friendly feasts, and 
'life-outfetching kisse. X59X Shaks. Ven.'Cf' Ad. exxtii, 
'Life-poisoning pestilence. 1590 — Com, Err, v.i, 83 'Life- 
preseruing rest, 1895 S. R. Hole Tour Amer, 24 Life- 
preserving belts. 1632 Lithcow Trav, x. xo Each halfe 
houre a hell of infernall paine, and betweene each torment, 
a long distance of 'life-quelling time. x6o3 Carew Com- 
ivall 58 'Lif-reauin^ knocks.^ 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv, v. X46 
Like the kinde 'Life-rcnd’rinc Politician. X78x, Cowper 
Conversat, 504 Your heart ^all yield a 'life-rcnewing 
stream. X7SX — Hope 456 The trumpet of a 'life-restoring 
day. 1883 ;VWyJs July 3/x Jlinor 'life-savers, such as 
mattresses, deck furnUure, belts, dresses, buoys, &c. 1645 
QuARLCs6V/./vrfrt«/.v,X7 Hisvery'life-sustainingdiet. 1862 
H. Spencer A’/rx//^rrV/r. iLix.§8o (1875)241 Life-sustaining 
power. 1613 Jackson Creed ii. ii. iii. § 8 The silliest soule 
among them, might sooner bee partaker of their 'life-work- 
ing sense. 1855 PusEV Doctr. Real Presence Note S. 638 
Although the nature of the flesh is in itself powerless to give 
life, yet it will inwork this when it has the life-working Word. 

C. Instrumental and parasynthetic,^ as life- 
cro'vded, -deserted, -e^'ed, -penetrated, -teesningoAy?,. 

1839 Bailey Fcstits (1852) 132 Its seas 'life-crowded. 
1727*46 Thomson Sttmmer 818 Solitary traas Of 'life- 
deserted sand.' 1839 Bailey Festtis (1852) 170 O beauty, 
holy and divine, *Life<yed, soul-crowned. 1893 Month 
Jan. 52 A potent and 'life-penetrated organism. 1847 Her. 

■ scHEL tr- Sehilleds Spaziergang 'Life-teeming fields. 

d. In adverbial relations of various kinds, chiefly 
with adjs. and pplcs. = ‘ in, of, for, with, or as life * ; 
as lifeiereft, -lengthened, -lorn, -lost, -old, -spent, 
-sweet, -tkirstitigt-weary {-weariness)', life-struggle. 
t Also occas. ~ lifelike, as life expression. 

1896 Sir T. Martin I^irgit vi. 219 The bodies 'life-bereft 
or heroes of renown. 1621-31 LAUD5frw.«i847) 98 Another 
King, but the same •life expression of all the ro>*al and 

religious virtues of his father. niTToCHAiTERTOS inEvrop. 

.IAtc'. (1804) XLV. £6 The drowning, 'lifc-inraiu-itc fool. 
j6o8 Sylvester Du Barlas IL iv, iv. Decay 10 'Life- 
Jcnclhncd Ezcchlah. 1871 Palcrave Lyr. Poems 80 The 
•hlc lom hillside, 1598 S. Rowlands Betray. Christ Gi], 


His 'life-lost blood. 1859 H. Kingsley G. Hamlyn (1900) 
87/2 'The rupture of 'hfe-old associations. 1633 Ford 
Brokai H. iv. ii, *Life-spent Penthea- 2898 Q. Rev. July 
103 The bitter 'life-struggle of pr.mitive society. 2872-4 
J. Thomson City Dread/. Nt. x. vii, Deathstil), *lifeswcet, 
with folded palms she lay.- 1859 Dickens T, Two Cities 
HI. ix. (i 872» JI. 274 A 'hfc-ihirsting .. juryman. 2870 E. 
Peacock Rai/ Skirl. III. 168 His illness had been more 
'hfe-weariness than organic disease. 2592 Shaks. Rom. 
4- yttl, V. i. 62 The 'lile-wearie taker may fall dead. 2866 
Carlyle Remin. (i8Bx) 1 . 112 The most life-weary looking 
mortal I ever saw, 

e. In adj, or advb, relation : Lasting for a life- 
time, lifelong ; during one’s whole life, for life. 

2648 Herrick Hesper. (28691 117 Though hourely comforts 
from the (5ods we sec, No life is yet life-proofe from miserie. 
*773 Genii. Mag. XLIll. 618 A biU for raising 265,000/. by 
life-annuities, 2792 Gibbon Autobiog. (1806) 342 'I'he heir 
most graiefullj' subscribed an agreement wnich rendered my 
lifej)OSsession more perfect. 2813 J. Forsyth Excurs. Italy 
85 Extending the or life-leases. 2837 Syd. Smith Let. 
to Archd. Singleton Wks. 1859 II. 264/2 An Ecclesiastical 
Corporation - .can sell a next presentation as legally as a lay 
life-tenant can do. 2840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 224 Working- 
out his life-task in the depths of the Desert there. 2849 
Grote Greece 11. xlvL V. 483 'I'he life-sitting elders at Athens. 
x868 M, 'PAms<m Acndem. Org.x. 127 Colleges were homes 
for the life-study of the highest and most abstruse pans of 
knowledge. 2^ Symonds Shaks. Predecess. Pref. 9 Eliza- 
bethan Dramatic Literature is. .important enough to occupy 
a man’s life-labours. 289J Pall At all Plag, Christmas No, 
224 He, .had received a hfe sentence. 

f. In senses relating to Art : = * from the life or 
living model as life-study ; ‘ for the study of the 
life*, as life academy, -class, -school', or ‘impart- 
ing life *, as life-touch. 

2668 Dryden Evening's Love Pref., It is fancy that gives 
the life-touches. 1678 Norris Coll. Misc. 1x690) 173 Moses 
drew out the main Lineaments, the Skeleton of the Picture, 
. . but Christ, .gave it all it’s Graces, Air, and Life-touches. 
1849 Chambers's Inform. II. 638/2 In London and elsewhere 
there are life academies. 2897 Mag. Art Sept. 252 'The life 
clasi should be confined to the study of the figure for pur- 
poses of design only. 1899 Marv Deane Bk, Dene, etc., 85 
The difficulty of obtaining a life-study of a.. phoenix, 

17 . Special combinations : life-arrow, a barbed 
arrow with a Vine attached, which is fired from a 
gun in order to establish communication with a ship 
in distress (Cassell 1884) ; life-assurance (see 
Assurance s’! ; life-belt, a belt of inflated india- 
rubber, of cork, or other buoyant material, used to 
support the body in the water; life-breath, the 
breath which supports life; also ; life-buoy 
(see Buoy sh. i b) ; f life-cord =* life-string\ life- 
cycle Biol, ^ life-history, fUfo-dead, suffering 
a living death ; life-drop, a drop of one’s hearl* 5 - 
blood ; life-estate, an estate, the tenure of which is 
measured by a person’s life ; life-history Biol., the 
series of developments which an organism under- 
goes in the course of its progress from the egg to 
the adult state ; also, an account of these develop- 
ments; life-hold, applied to property which is 
held for a life or lives ; hence life-holder, one 
who holds such property; life-insurance (see 
Insurance 4) ; life-interest, an interest or estate 
which terminates with the life of the holder or 
some other person ; life-jacket, a life-saving con- 
trivance in the form of a jacket ; life-knot (see 
quot.); life-line, a line or rope which is intended 
to be instrumental in saving life, such as the 
rope attached to a life-buoy, etc.; life-mortar, 
a mortar for discharging a life-rocket (Ogilvie, 
1882); life-office, ‘an office or institution where 
life-insurances can be effected ' (Cassell) ; life- 
peer, a peer whose title lapses at his death ; so 
life-peerage ; life-plant, a name for plants of 
the genus Bryophyllusn (N.O. Cras 5 ulace{e),\ih\z\i 
will grow without being rooted in soil ; life-raft, 
a kind of raft for saving life in a shipwreck; life- 
rate, * the rate or amount for which a life is in- 
sured * (Ogilvie) ; Tlife-regiment, ? a regiment of 
life-guards; life-rocket, a rocket which carries 
with it a rope to establish communication with 
those on board a ship in distress (Ogilvie) ; life- 
root, the Golden Ragxvort, Senecio aureus {Syd, 
Soc, Lex. 18S8) ; life-seat, a seat contrived to be 
a life-saving appliance in case of a boat being 
capsized; life-shot, ‘a shot carrying a line, and 
used for the same purpose as a life-arrow* (Cassell) ; 
t life-sin, actual sin; flife-sith, lifetime; +life- 
Bpencer, a cork jacket for saving life at sea; 
life-spot Whaling, the vulnerable point behind 
the fin of the whale into which the lance is thrust 
to kill the animal {Cent. Diet.) ; life-spring, 
the spring or source of life ; life-string, a string 
or nerve supposed to be essential to life; pi. 
what is essential to the support of life ; life- 
table, ‘a statistical table cxnibiting statistics as 
to the probability of life at different ages * (Web- 
ster 1864); iife-tenant=/^-//^I/y^fr; flife-thraw, 
lifetime; life-tido, f (a) ? lifetime; (^) the tide or 
strcamoflifc; life-treees‘treeof life*; life-while 


arch., lifetime; life-work, the work of a lifetime; 
the work which is the object of a person's whole 
life; life-writer, a biographer; so life-writing 
sb., biography ; adJ. writing biographies. 

2830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil, 58 'The institution of 
'Iife-assurance5v. 2866 Crvmp Banking ill. 84 Life-assurance 
policies. 1858 SiMMONDS Diet, 'trade, * Life-belt. 2875 
Bedford Sailods Pocket Bk. viii. (ed, 2) 286 The Life Belts 
supplied to men-of-war weigh 5 pound.s. 2597 J. King yonas 
(x6i8) 87 'This is the band wherby the common wealth 
hangeth together, the 'life-breath which these many thou- 
sand creatures draw. 287s Stubbs Const, Hist. 1 1, xvii. 62X 
That constitutional .spirit which was the life-breath of par- 
liamentary growth. 2801 Naval Chron. VI. 342 The 'life 
buoy being caught hold of. 2875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket 
Bk. viii. (cd. 2) 283 The Service Life Buoy is supposed to be 
capable of teeping four men afloat, a 2632 Donne Progr. 
Soul ^94 Ihis mouse., to the brain ..went, And gnaw’d 
the 'life-cord.s there. 2840 Browning Sordello vi. 733 Fate 
shears 'The life-cord prompt enough. xZ^Pop.Sci. Monthly 
June 272 Each species has two generations in its 'life-cycle. 
a 2586 Sidney Arcadia ii. (1629) 222 This *life-deadman in 
this old dungeon flong. iSoyBvRON AV2wr4'A’7r?;i'£?/wr48And 
hostile 'life-drops dim my gory spear. 2753 Chambers Cycl, 
Siipp., *Li/e estates, .zxz cither for the life of the owner, 
or for the life of another, or others. 1879 Dallinger 
Led. Min. Forms Life, SVe were able in the course of 
four years’ .«:teady work to complete the 'life history of 
six distinct forms. 2898 AUbutt's Syst. Med. V. 401 The 
life-history of the white corpuscles, a 1843 Southey Comm.- 
pl. Bk. iV. 359 My father’s Aunt Hannah had a 'life- 
hold estate. 2813 Vancouver Agric. Devon 428 Lifehold 
tenures. 2887 Athetusum 31 Dec. 883/2 A small lifehold 
farm. 2802-22 Bentham Ration, yudic. Evid. (1827) IV. 
635 The axe of the .. malicious 'life-holder is levelling 
to the ground the lofij^ oaks, 2809 R, Langford Introd. 
Trade 'Life Insurances are contracts to pay the assured 
a specified sum of money upon the death of the person 
or persons named in the contract. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. V. I. 657 He had only a 'life interest in his pro- 
perty. x868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. App. 564 His 
life-interest in his prebend was forfeited. 2883 Fisheries 
Exhib. Caial. 38 Cork 'Life Jackets. 1855 hi avne Expos. 
Lex., *Life-hnot, a term applied to the neck, or point be- 
tween the root and stem of plants, because if this part In 
a young plant be seriously injured it will die, whereas the 
root or stem may be removed without detriment. 2794 
Rjgging 4* Seamanship I. 269 * Life-lines, for the preserva- 
tion of the seamen. ^1840 R, H. Dana Bef. Mast Gloss., 
Life-lines, ropes carried along yards, etc., for men to hold 
on by. 289s Daily Nttvs 2 Jan. 3/3 He observed a rocket, 
and informed the coastguard, who arrived with the lifelines. 
2869 Earl Russell in Hansard Pari. Deb. 3rd Ser, CTXCV. 
4S4 That a gieat number of 'life Peers may be created. 
2863 H, Cox Insiit. i. vii, 68 No 'life-peerages had been 
created for several centuries. 2869 Earl Russell in Han- 
sard Pari. Deb. 3rd Ser. CXCV. 454 A life peerage had been 
granted to Lord Wensleydale. 2852 Gosse Nat. In Jamaica 
61 The Leaf of Life, or the 'Life Plant. 18x9 Trans. 
Soc. Arts XXXVII. 220 The Gold Medal of the Society 
was this Session voted to Mr. Thomas Cook, Lieut. R.N. for 
a ^Life Raft. 1723 Lend. Gas. No. 6199/1 The Squadron of 
Life-Guards, two Squadrons of the 'Life-Regiment. a®S 7 
I/horeau Maine IV. (1894) 122 She was a well-appointed 
little boat, ..with patent 'life-seats and metallic life-boat. 
a 1641 Bp. Mountacu Acts ff Mon. (2642)532 Concerning 
actuall, or 'life-sinne. c 2230 Halt Pleid, 45 Al hare 'lifsiSe, 
a 2240 Saivles \Varde in Cott, H0171. 249 Euch sunne . . hat 
be .. wmhtte in al bis lif siSe. 2820 Trans. Soc, Arts 
XXXVIII. 164 'Life-spencer. 2794 Mathias Purs, Lit, 
(179s) 320 The 'life-springs of taste and of good conduct. 
2859 Cornwallis New iVorldl, 24 Hope i.s the life-spring 
of enterprise, e 2522 More Dequat. noviss. Wks. 77/^2 Break- 
ing thy vaines & thy 'life stringes like pain & grief. 2767 

G. S. Carey Hills Hybla 39 Thy words have cut my life- 
string thro', 2827 Keble Cnr. V. Tue'^day bef. Easter, One 
by one The life-strings of that tender heart gave way. 2865 
Reader 2$ Feb, 213/1 Every insurance office bases its transac- 
tions upon an instrument which is called a ‘'Life Table 
c 1375 Leg. Saifi/s xli. (Agties) 332 A lame quhytare bane 
ony snaw pat euir pai schaw of he 'lif-ihraw, 26x0 Holland 
Camden's Brit. 1. 245 (Shej endov^'ed the same with her owne 
Patrimonieand 'Liveiide. 2859 Dickens T. Two Cities nr. 
xiii. The life-tide of the city. 2649 I. Elustonr tr. Behmen's 
EpisL (1886) vij/2 A Christian .. desire after the same 'life- 
tree of Christ, 2822 Byron Cain i, i. 292 Wherefore pluck’d 
he not 'The lifc-iree? a 2300 Siriz in Wright Aneed. Lit. 
(18441 5 Never more his *Iif wile. <2x849 J, C. Mancak 
Poems (i 859») Hfe-while of a world. 2872 E. F, 

Burr Ad I'idem iii. 43 Your great 'life-work. 2879 Patti- 
sos Milton xiii. 167 In 1638. .Milton has already determined 
that this lifework shall be a poem, an epic poem. 2737 
WarburtonZ-jt/. to Birch 24 Nov. in Boswell HohnsofHzZzi) 
1. Introd. 50 Almost all the 'life-writers we have had before 
Tol.Tnd and Desmaiseaux are indeed strange insipid crea- 
tures. xqqz Atm. Reg., Misc. Ess.i^^ Of all the fantastic 
amusements in xyhich modern genius indulges itself, the most 
whimsical is 'Life-writing. Ibid. 169/1 This life- wiling part 
of the world. 26^ Lowell Latest Lit. Ess. (1891) 76 It. . 
comes nearer to him [Plutarch] than any life-writing 1 can 
think of. 

18 . The gen. sing, lifes (jz-iyth c. lives) was 
formerly much used in certain syntactical combs., 
as lives book, life's day ( = Life-day), lives food, 
life's time (OE. lifes lid', «=Lifeti3 IE), etc.; now 
rare cxc. in lifis eud (somewhat arch.) ; also 
flives-wet « blood. 

<:9oo lx.Bxdds Hist. nr. xiv. fxix.JfiBpo) 216 Ealle his 
lifes tiid. rxzos Lav. 229 pis lond he hire lende, hat come 
hir lifes ende. e 2220 Bestiary 287 Seke we ure liues fod. 
axzss Leg. Knth. qtxj pu scnalt Hbben Hues ende wi3 
le‘iu Crist. <i 22*5 Ancr. R, 246 God hat writen o Hues iK>c 
al fiet heo seiS. <11300 Cursor M. 28S89 Men agh noght 
warn him liues fode. c 2382 Chaucer Part, Fcules 53 Oure 
present wordls lyuys space N>'s but .a mancr deth. ^2385 
— L.G. IV. 262^ Medea, J wot wel that .. mjm labour May 
nat disserue it in myn lyuj-s day. e 2420 Anturs ofArtfi. 
702 A knijte of pe tabic ronde, To his lyues ende. e 1430 
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Lydc. Coinpl. Bl, Knt. 674 {Lenvofi Go, lUel quayre, vnto 
my lyues queen. C1449 Pecocic Repf. 536 For eny certein 
while or for al hir Ivuystyme. a 1533 Ld. Berners 6V/(/'. Bk. 
AL'Aurel. (1546) Ccj b, We can never passe one good lyves 
dale. 1559 Marston Sco. Villanie i. iv. 187 Cold, wriihled 
Eld, bis liues-wet .almost spent. 1600 Certain Prayers in 
Litnrg. SeriK Q. EUz. (1847) 692 On whose life dependeth the 
life and life’s-joy of so many thousands ( 1637^^. Prayer Bk.^ 
Caiec/iism, That I may continue in the same unto my lives 
end. 1654 Gayton P/raj. iii.xii, 156 In thelives-iimeof 
their dearly Beloveds deceas’d. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 
613 There is but little Sand left in their Lives Glass. 1830 
Son^ in praise 0/ hcet% And I’ll contend to my life’s end 
There’s nothing to tipple like Beer. 

Iiife, V. rare. [f. Life sd.} irans. To give 
life to. Hence Li'fing///. a. 

^ i88o G. Macdosa ld Diary Old Soul }vix\. 9, I see him all 
in all, the Hfing mind, Or nowhere. Ibid. hlar. 27 As to 
our mothers came help in our birth — Not lost in lifing us, 
but saved anthblest. 

Life, obs. form of Lief. 
lii-fe-Mood. 

1. The blood necessary to life ; vital blood. 

1590 Spenser F. Q, 1. xi. 53 The weapon . . deepe emperst 
his darksom hollow maw, And, back retyrd, his life blood 
forth with all did draw. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. in. ii. 269. 
1667 Milton P. L. viii. 467. 1789 Cowper Cockjighiers 
Garland vii, Nor e’er had fought but he made flow The 
life-blood of his fiercest foe. 1827 Keble Chr. V., Good 
Friday^ With the Saviour’s life-blood wet. 

2. transf. and fi^. That which gives life to a 
man^s mind, thought, action, etc. ; the vital part 
or vitalizing influence. 

1595 Shaks. j Hen. i\\ 1. sg This sicknes doth infect 
The very Life-blood of our Enterprise. i6ox B. Jonson 
Poetaster iv. vii, [0\'id addressing julial Be gon, sweete 
Life-bloode. 160a Marston Ant. <5- Mel. n. Wks. 1856 I. 
29 His love (life blood of all his hopes). x644^Iilton Areop. 
(Arb.) 35 A good Bookc is the pretious life-blood of a 
master .spirit. 1770 yttnitts Lett. xxxviL 180 The noble 
spirit of the metropolis is the life-blood of the state. 1857 
WiLLMOTTP/^af. Lit. XX. no The poetic element is the life- 
blood of the narrative. 

b. alirtb. AS adj. Vital, essential. rare~'^. 

X64X Milton Re/onn. n. Wks. (1847) 16/1 All the most 
sacred and lifeblood laws, 

3. (Also live-blood^ The popular name for an 
involuntary twitching of the lip or eyelid. 

1733 Cheyne En^. Malady w.xx. § a (X734) 229 Pulsations 
from Flatulency, like what is vulgarly called the Life- 
Blood, in several Parts of the Body. 1754 Richardson 
Grandison VI. 221 My upper-lip had the motion in it, 
throbbing like the pulsation which we call the life-blood. 
*8ss J. Dixon Eye 271 The orbicularis palpebrarum 
muscle is subject to a spasmodic twitching .. popularly 
termed the live-blood. 

Xii*fe*boat. A boat specially constructed for 
saving lives in cases of loss of a vessel at sea. 

In 1783 a patent was granted to Mr. Lukin for an * insub- 
mer^ible boat,’ but the word life-boat is not used tn the 
specification. 

180X Ann. Reg.i Citron. 14 Two life boats have been 
finished by Mr. Greathead of Shields. x8oz Trans. Soe. 
Arts XX. 283 The Gold Medal and Fifty Guineas were. . 
voted . . to Mr. Henry Greathead . . for a Bo.at of peculiar 
construction, named a Life-Boat, in consequence of the 
lives of many persons shipwrecked having been preserved 
by it. x8xx Moore 'Tis sweet to behold ii, Yet who would 
not turn with a fonder emotion, To gaze on the life-boat, 
though rugged and worn. xBdo kVmr 7? wnrf No. 65. 
344 The life-boat can brave storms in which a coast-guard 
boat or fisher boat could not venture to put out. 

b. attrib . : life-boat day, a day on which col- 
lections are made for the maintenance of life-boats j 
lifeboat-man, a member of a life-boat’s crew. 

1858 Homans Diet. Comm. 1215/2 The National Life-Boat 
Institution. Ibid. irziS/i A member of the Life-boat Com- 
mittee. x88o Ail Year Round No. 65. 345 The life-boat- 
men's pay. 1864 Atkinson Stanton Grange 40 Shoes on 
the lifeboat principle, selfacting dischargers of all extra 
water. 1898 Daily Neios 20 Apr. 4/5 A meeting .. for the 
purpose of establishing a lifeboat day in the town. 
Iiife-day. Obs. exc. arch. Forms: see Life 
sb. and Day sb. A day or some period of a man’s 
life; chiefly//, (occas. shtg,'), a man’s life or life- 
time, ‘(all) the days of (one’s) life ^0 

of life-day y to kill ; f to leese one's life-dawes^ to die. 
Beowulf 1622 (Gr.) Se ellor-gast oflet lifda^as. a 900 Cyne- 
wulf Crist Z224 On hyra lif-dasum. c 1175 Lamb, Horn. 129 
Her heo leueden al heore lifda3es on kare. a 1250 Owl <V 
Night. 1139 pe while kt* art on lif-day. ^1250 Gen. Ex. 
4119 QuiJes him lesten Hue dajes. csejs Passion Our 
Lord 84 in O. E. Misc. 39 pet heo hyne myhle wreye and 
don of lyf-da^e. c X300 Fox 4- Wolf 49 in Hazl. E. P. P. 
I. 59 Thine Hf-dayes beth al a-go. 13. . Sir Bettes (A.) 
4456 Beues,.was islawe And ibrou3t of his lif dawe. ^1325 
C/iron. Eng. 1006 in Ritson Melr. Rom. II. 312 Therfore 
he^ les his Jyf.dawes. 1375 Barbour Brine in. 293 And 
haiff he lyff-dayis. a 1400-50 Alexander 880 He .. leues 
louely with hir all hys lyue days. 1454 Poston Lett. 1 . 
278 Which affray shorttj'd the lyffdayes of the sayd Phil- 
lippe. 1523 Ld. Berners II. ccx. [cevi.] 650 These 

lordes .. acorded well toguyder all their lyue dayes. 1538 
Duchess Norfolk in Miss M. A. E. Wood Lett. R. ^ 
Illustr. Ladies (1852) II. 368 As for my lord my husband, 
for his liveday I will never trust him. Hist. Jacob 

^ Esatt V. ix. Gij, Ye know that now our life dales are 
but short. 1876 Morris Sigurd (1887) 25 As a picture all 
of gold thy life-days shall thou see. 

Iiife-everlastin^. American cudweed, An^ 
tennaria margarilacea. 

2656 Parkinson Parodist {ed. 2) 374 Ar^’rocome sire 
Gnaphalinvt Americanum. Live long or Life everlasting. 
*753 Chambers Cycl. Suppl. App. 1834 Thoreao 


Walden iv. (t886) xix Life-cverlasting grows under the 
table, and blackberry vines run round its legs. 

Xi^efal (^lai-fifnl), sb. rare ~ [f. Life sb. -h 

-FUL.] An amount sufficient to fill a lifetime. 

1866 Blackmorb^ Cradock Nowell xxvii, (1881) 139 A 
manuscript containing a lifeful of learning. 

Lifeful (lai’filul), a. Now rare. Also 3 lifibl, 
6 livefull, lifuU, lyfuU. [f. Life sb. -f- -foe.] 
Full of life; having mnch vitality or animation; 
giving or bestowing life or vitality. 

a 1223 Leg. Kath. 834 pe Iiffule leaue of hali chirche. 
1370 T. Norton ir. NoweCsCatech.ftZ^-^ 199 We pray to 
have the daily meat . . to be made Itfeful and healthful to 
us. 1593 Sfenser Efithal. 118. 1596 — F. Q. vi. xi. 46 
Like lyfull heat to nummed senses brought. 1606 Mar- 
ston Parasitasterx. ii. B 2, Tiberio’s life-full eyes and well 
fild YTiines. x8i8 Keats Endym. i. 768 A colour grew 
Upon Ills cheek, while thus he lifeful spake. ^ 1862 R. H. 
Pattf.rson Ess. Hist, ff Art 108 Nothing is too lifeful 
for sculpture, if so be It be beautiful. 

Hence Li fofolly adv.-. ]^i‘fcfnlness. 
a 1470 Tiptoft Dcct. P. C. Scipio (Caxton 1481) D iv, In 
theyr children nature hath lyeffully emprynted . . the same. 
1833 J. Wilson in Blacktv. Mag. XXXI. 865 In their 
lifefulness forgetting all thoughts.. that appertain to death. 
1864 Mrs. Clive Jolm Greswold W. 179 The . . garb which 
had been worn so lifefully in the morning. 1870 H. 
Macmillan Bible Teach, in, 54 Human hope and lifefulness. 
Jjife-giver. One who or that which gives life. 
1398 S, Betray. Christ Gib, ©..deaths victor, 

true life-giuer. 1863 Lytton Sir. Story I. 98 I'he air — 
which is the kindest Ufe-giver. 1875 Manning Mission 
H. Ghost i. 3 The Holy Ghost, the Lord and Life-Giver. 

So Life-giving* sh. and a. 

iSfit DAV&tr.BullingeronApoc. (1573) 133b, This creation 
and lifegivxng, is not communicated to others. 1596 Spensek 
Hymn Hon. Love 65 Heavens life-giving f^re. 1667 Milton 
P. L, IV. 199 The vertue,.Of that life-giving Plant, a 176X 
Lais* Comf. Weary PilgrAzZog) 31 The life-giving power of 
his holy presence in our souls. 3855 Kingsley Glaucus 
(1878) 201 The life-giving oxygen of the air. S899 E. G. 
Jones Ascent through Christ 11. Hi. 295 All life-giving is 
costly. 

Xii'fe-guard. [Perh. suggested by Dn. liff- 
^arde {ob%.)^ G. leib^rde (in both of which, how- 
ever, the first element =s‘ body ’).] 

1. A body-guard of soldiers; now //. (written 
Life Guards)^ in the British army, two regiments 
of cavalry, forming, together with the Royal Horse 
Guards, the household cavalry. 

1648 Deelar. Commons, Reb. Ireland 63 Most of the King’s 
iiYe-guard are Irish. 1648 Hamilton Papers (Camden) 361 
One of Sir Tho. Fairefax Hef-guard. 1630 Fuller Pisgah 
If. X. 217 The Cherethites were a kind of lifegard to King 
David. 1703 Lond. Gas. No.-^Bss/^ A stronger Party of 
French Horse, drawn out of their Life-Guard. 3828 Scott 
F. M. Perth x, A thousand horse mount with him as his 
daily lifeguard. 1849 Alb. Smith Pottleton Leg. xxiv, 244 
He had been passing the evening with .an officer— one of 
the Life-guards Blue. x8^ Regul. tj Ord.Anny 9 Her 
filajesty’s Regiments of Life Guards, and the Royal Regi- 
ment of Horse Guards, have the Precedence of all other 
Corps whatever, 

b, ailrib.^A%'\life-gtiardoath\ life-guard-man, 
a member of a lile-guard ; also Life Guardsman, 
a soldier belonging to the Life Guards.^ 
x66z Jessey Mirab, Ann, Secundus 84 The biggest life- 
guard oaths. z68z-z Wood Life 12 Feb., Three men 
habited like life-guard men. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 
23 June, 1 am resolved to make you niy life-guard-roan on 
the highway. X840 Dickens Bam. Budge i, His large 
boots resembled those ivorn by our Life Guardsmen at 
the present day. 1877 Mrs. Forrester Alignon I. ii You 
are uig enough for a Life Guardsman 1 

2. The guard or protection of a person’s life ; a 
protecting agent or influence. ? Obs. 

3^8 Sanderson Serm. II. 226 Onr spirits within us, 
which should be as our life-guard to secure us against all 
attempts from without. 1652 S. Patrick Funeral Senn. in 
y. Smith's Sel. Disc. 531 Good men are the lifeguard of 
the world. x68^ Tryon JFny to Health Hi. (1697) 423 
Modesty, the Life-guard of Chastity. rti7ii Ken Hym- 
notheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III, 517 All the Heav’nly Host 
your Life-guard are. x8oo Weems Washington xlv. (1877) 
208 This noble quality was the life-guard of nis reason. 

3. A device attached to the front of a locomotive 
for sweeping small obstructions from the track. 

1864 Mom. Star 9 Sept., Had not the life-guard . , pro- 
tected the wheels of the engine as it did the train would 
.. have been throuTi off the line. 

4. l/.S, A person employed to watch against acci- 
dents to bathers. 

1896 Howells Impressions ff Exp. 217 , 1 came out almost 
before the life-guard could get ready to throw me a life- 
preserver. Ibid. 223 The life-guard of the bathing-beach. 

Hence f Life-gnard v. irons., to protect as a 
life-guard ; to preserve, safeguard. l 

1690 Mor. ^s, ff Disc. xil. 209 Tis not a Man’s great | 
Parts. .can Life-guard him from Censure, which Is a-kin to 
Death. 

+ !Life-lloly, a. Of holy life. Hence + Life- 
holiness. 

€ 1300 Tritt. Coll. Horn. i33 pe lif hoHe prest zacharie. 
<zxz2S Auer. R. 142 pet ..heo holdeu hire up mid bore lif 
hoHnesse. Ib/d. 346 To hire owtme scJirift feder, o3er to 
summe oSre Hf-hoHe monne. a 1240 Lofsong in Cott. Horn. 
207 His ariste arere me in lif holinesse. 1393 Langu P. PI. 

C. X, 195 Lyf-holy as eremites. Ibid. vr. 80 Lyf-holynesse 
and loue ban ben longehennes. C1440 Promp.Parv. 

Lyyf holy, devotns, sanctus. 

t Eife-lioney, live-honey. Obs. (Seequots. 

1609, 1729.) 


CZ430 AIE. Aled. Bk. (Heinrich) nx Tak halue apynt of 
lyf hony. ^ 1584 Cogan Heeven Health ccxxxiii. 2^4 Let it 
boyle vntill it come to the thicknesse of Liue Home, x6oi 
Holland PZ/wy 1. 317 Such. .as. .will not run like life-hony. 
1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. vi. § 27 The other [hony] so soft 
tliat it will runne, which therefore is called liue-hony, 1729 
Evelyns Pomona Gen. Advt, 96 Live-Honey that which 
drops freely out of the Combs. 

t Iii'feliood, li’veJiood. Obs. ff. Life sb. 
+ -HOOD.] Means of maintaining life, livelihood, 
sustenance. 


C1440 Promp. Parv. 30S/2 L>*velode, or lyfhode (A”, 
liyflode), vicius. 1484 Caxton Fables of AEsop xiii, 
At the houre of his delhe he byquethed and gaf to them 
his herytage or lyuehode. 1664 N. Riding Rec. VL 76 If 
the said inhabitants shall provide for a sufficient lifenood 
for the said children. 

Iiitekzns : see Life sb. 3 d. 

Lifeless (bi'fjles), a. Also 5-6 lyveles, 6-8 
liveles, -less(e. [OE. llflcas, f. Ilf Life sb. 
-lias -LESS.] Having no life. 

1. That has ceased to live ; deprived of life ; dead. 

IT 1000 j*Elfric Gen. xx. 7 pu hist dead for-raSe, and l?a)je 

pe to lociaS beoSlifleaseeac. Leg. Kath. He,, 

mid his worde awahte pe liflese liches to lif. cz^oo Dcstr. 
Troy 8668 The Myrmaidons ,, Bere hym .. to his big tent, 
'rhere left hym as lyueles. C1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. 
Lxxix. ii, The Jivelesse carcasses of those That liv’d thy 
servants, serve the crowes. 1650 W. Saunderson Aul. 
Coquiu. 30 He fear’d, that within few daies the Laird 
would be Iandles.se and livelesse. xyoi Cowper Jliad xvn. 
286 He many a lifeless Trojan heap’d On slain Patroclus. 
184* Loncf. Excelsior \x, Theie in the twilight cold and 
grey, Lifeless, but beautiW, he lay, 1851 Ruskin Stones 
Fen. (1B74) !. App. 351 A blank level of lifeless grass. 

Pivverb. *346 J. Heywood Prov. (1867I 29 He is liueles, 
that is faulles. 1629 Gaule Holy Aladu. 309. 

b. hyperbolically. Said, e. g., of a person in a 
swoon ; insensible, senseless. 

1651 Charleton Epkes. ^ Cimm. Alatrons n. (i668) 67 
Consuming themselves in greedy looks, leave their bodies 
faint and Jiveless. 1671 H. M. tr, Erasm. Colloq. 517 If 
the Scorpion by chance creep by the herb Wolfsbane, it 
grows pale and llveless. 1795 Mrs. Parsons lYartt- 

ingl. Hi. 51 His sen.ses fled, and he fell e.Yfended on the 
floor. Happily a servant was passing, .and beheld the life- 
less body. . . He was soon restored to bis .senses. 1826 Dis- 
raeli Viv, Grey lu. vi, Mrs. Felix Lorraine sank lifeless 
into his arms. 

2. Not endowed with or possessing life ; inani- 
mate. 

e xooo /E lfric A/ow. II. 574 Fela lempla arterdon and mid 
..Jifleasum anlicnyssum af^ldon. 15^ Gkimalde Cieero^s 
Offices n. {1558) 79 What so in things iiueless and what so in 
the use.. of beastes Is done profitaLlie to man’s life. x6oo 
Shaks. A. Y.L. j, ii. 263 That which here .stands vp Is but 
a quintine, a mere liuelesse blocke. 16x3 Heywood^ .<4/0/. 
Actors I. 29 To .. stande in his place like a livelesse image. 
i68fi J. Scott Chr, Life (1747) IIL 624 They conjur’d their 
Demons into their consecrated Images, and made the live- 
less Stocks to move and speak. X85X Robertson Serm, 
Ser. IV. X. (1876) IS4 A collection o) lifeless forces, 1887 
Bowen Firg. eEueia 1. 464 Then on the lifeless painting he 
feeds bis heart to the fill. 

3. Wanting vital quality; destitute of animation, 
vigour, or activity. Also of food : containing no 
‘life’ or nourishment. 

a 1235 Leg. Kaik. 896 pe wrenchfule feont . . weorp ham 
ut sone of paraiscs selh’Sen into pis liflese lif. a 1420 Hoc- 
CLEVE De Reg. Princ. 3894 Afiir moot he rowne wiih a 
pilwe His lyfles resouns pere to despende. 1561 Daus tr. 
Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 170 b, For Vespasian.. did soone 
reJeeve the worlde that had long beene liuelesse and fotlome. 
1586 Marlowe ist Pi. Tamburl. iii. H, Ceaseless and dis- 
consolate conceits Which dye my looks so liveless as they are. 
1633 Bf. Hall Hartl Texts, N. T. 194^ Feeding on hearbs 
and rootes, and such other liveless nourishment. 1642 Fiew 
Print. Bk. int. Observat. 20 They are livelesse conventions 
without all vertue and power. 1^9 Ruskin Sev. Lampsy. 
xxi. (1880) 310 The effect of the whole, as compared with 
the same design cut by a machine or a lifeless hand. 1890 
Daily News 6 Dec. 2/5 7'his market is Jagging again. .. 
Flax lifeless. 

4. Devoid of life or living beings. 

1728-46 Thomson Swiunerq^Z A wild expanse of lifeless 
sand and .sky. X762-7X H. Walpole Veritte^sAnecd. Paint. 
IV. vii. 124 Statues furni«jhed the lifeless spot with mimic 
representations of the excluded sons of men. 1879 Brown- 
ing Pheidippides 53 Treeless, herbless, lifeless mountain. 
Hence Ll’felessly adv., Li’felessness. 

X727 Bailey vol. II, Lifelesness (sic). 18x4 Byron Corsair 
Til. XX, Each extended tress Long-fair— but spread in utter 
lifelessness. 1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 7 Antique- 
looking vessels, wno-e white sails hang in utter lifclessness 
from the mast. 1836 Olmsted Slave i> tales 59 A few negro 
children .. posed as lifelessly as if they were really figures 
‘ carved in ebony’. 1896 Academy 5 Dec. 485/2 l«>sJ style 
is lifelessly correct and drab with t.atinisms, 

Lif<5-Iilc6| lifeliJee (lai’fjlrik}, a. 

1. Likely to live. Onlyin/Z/r^zr^. Cf. Alive-like. 
16x3 J. Day Diall (1614) 32* But what n«ede we take so 

long a Day as to see what they will say on 
beds, we shall heare some of them confes^e it 

sooner, even while they are ahue, and Ime-lik. 

Yokge Lads ff Lasses Langley ii. 96 «««» 

living and lifelike, thank God. ... livinp’ 

2. Like or resembling life; exactly bke a living 

original or something in real life. embodv’d 

172s Pope Odyss. iv. ie>47 ^^V^hSTriia^lhe^fa'''- 
air, Impressed the form fo-msofthe painter 

Rogers J. L(.863).5Tte)^^lft=^^ PgS As 
or the sculptor. 3875 Jowitt PM" 
tve read this lifelike fiction. liveliness 

3. as atfv. With animation or liveUness 



LIFT. 


LIFBLOKTG. 

1839 Bailey Festus xx. (1848) 237 He went Life-like 
through all things. 

Hence I.i’fe Jkeness. 

1837 Gladstone in Oxford Ess. \o This freshne.ss and 
genuinene.ss, this llfe-Iikene.ss, are almost wholly wanting. 
285* R. H. Patterson Ess. Hist. <5* Art 87 In all the dis- 
tinctness of objective reality — with all the life*hkeness of 
flesh and blood. 1884 Swindurne in isjth Cent. May 788 
The piteous and perfect lifelikeness of these magnificent 
lines every heart . . m^ recognize. 

Iiifelikins, Lifelings : see Life sh. 3 d. 
Iiifelod(e, ohs. form of Livelihood. 

Dj^ifelong [Evolved from 

the advb. phrase ‘all my (his, etc.) life long' : see 
Long adv.] The duration of a life ; a lifetime. 

a 1836 R. H. Froude Mem. (1849) 47 For the making of a 
single rich man, we make a thousand whose life-long is one 
flood-tide of misery. 1836 Lever i\Iartins ofCro'M. 119 
A .spot wherein a student might have passed a lifelong. 

lifelong (l3i*f|lfjg), a. [f. Life sb. + Long.] 
fl. « Livelong. Obs. rare~"^. 

1757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henpf ff Frances (1767) 1 . 
84, 1 wished for you.. in vain all night, the life-long night. 

2. Lasting or continuing for a lifetime. 

1855 Ess. Intuitwe Morals 151 The glorious thirst after 
Knowledge never find.s its life-long draught sweet enough. 
1866 J. H. Newman Geroniins & 2 The history of that 
-dreary, lifelong fray. 1875 Josvett Plato (ed. 2) I. 267 
Plato.. in his life-long effort to work out the great intel- 
lectual puzzle of his age. 

3. as adv. During the whole length of life. 

1875 Lowell Poem at Cambndf;^e(Mass.) Centennial^ *^6 
boy feels deeper meanings thrill his ear, That tingling 
through his pulse life-long shall run. 
f ILif pn, V. Obs. rare“K In 7 lyfen. [f. Life 
sb. + -en 5 .] irans. To make lifelike. 

1602 Marstqn Antonio's RezK n. v, And with such sighs, 
Laments, and acclamations lyfen it, As if lelc.]. 
f Jjvfeness. Obs. rare“^. [irrcg. f. Life 
-*--NES s.] Lifetime. 

1534 Lady Eliz. Dacres in Miss M. A. E. Wood Lett. 
K. <§• lllustr. Ladies (1852) IL 127 That the peace shall be 
concluded during the Princes lyfnes, and a year longer. 

Life-preserver. 

1. One who preserves life. 

2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. a) 234 The Doctors are 
narn d Hackeems lit may be radically from the Hebrew 
word Hnekajintf that is, a life-preserver). 

2. A life-buoy, life-belt, or other contrivance used 
in saving life at sea. 

*804 Nasml Chron. XII. 289 The plan of the ‘Life Pre- 
server ’ here mentioned is borrowed from that of Commissary 
Bosmiet. 1825 Ode to Mr. Dymoke, Nor would even 
the best of his earthly inventions, ‘ Life preservers ’, have 
floated him out of this gore. 2830 Scoresby Cheever's 
ll^/ialem. Adv. it (1859) 18 Taking.. a life-preserver, 1 ven- 
tured into one of the fittle canoes. 

3. A slick or bludgeon loaded with lead, intended 
for self-defence. Often referred to as a frequent 
weapon of burglars. 

2837 Ann. Reg'. 12 The prisoner was given in charge to 
the police, a life-preserver having been found upon him. 
1831 lllustr. Catal. Gt, Exhib, 2056 Life-preservers, of 
whale-bone and cane, covered with leather. 2887 Sf>ectator 
e6 Feb. 285/1 SVheii a burglar is armed with a bludgeon 
or a life-preserver. 

lifer (lai'fsj). slang, [f. Life rf. + -Enl.] 

1. One sentenced to penal servitude (.of earlier, 
transpoitation) for life. 

2830 R, Dawson Pres. State Australia sot Some were 
seven years’ men, and others were what they call * lifers *, 
2838 Dickens O. Twist xliii, •They’ll make the Artful 
nothing less than a lifer'. ^ 2872 Miss Braddon To the 
bitter End III. 266 * I’m a lifcr\ said Richard grimly. 

2. A sentence for life. 

1832 Frasers Ma^. V. 530 Is it not a shame to give me 
a lifer, and they only a month each? x886 Be.sast Childr. 
Gibeon 11. xi, He got five.and-twcnly years, which Joe said 
was as good as a lifer. 

Liferent (bi‘f|rent). Sc. Law. Also 5 lifrent, 
6 lyf(o)r©ut, lyverent, 7 lifTrent. A rent which 
one is entitled to receive for life, usually for support ; 
a right to use and enjoy property during one's life. 

2491 Sc. Acts y<Tx.^ /k’’(i8T4) il. 225/2 Landis gevin in 
coniunctfefiment or lifrent. 2335 Ibid. 344/2 pe wardatouris 
of sik landis \marg. /n/ff.lndyis of coniunct fee or lyfrentj. 
2535 Q.Marcaret \'uSt.Paf<ers Hem kV//fi836) V. -iznote^ 
Ye mai^t partle of cure landis and lyverent lyis apoune ye 
lJordouri<i of Ingland. 2502 Charter in A. McKay Hist. 
Fihnarnoek led. 4) 359 We have given .. to our beloved 
cousin, 'J’bomns, Lord Boyd, in free-holding, or life-rent 
[etc.]. 1754 Ebskine Princ.^ Sc, Law {1809) 510 If the 

person prosecuted for this crime shall be denounced for 
not appearing, hi^ liferent . . falls upon the denunciation. 
1832 Austin yurisfr, (1879) II. 1 . 658 Like the usufruct 
of the old jus civile liferent is persona! to the liferenter. 
2837 Lockhart 6 Feb. an. 1826 They would have liad 
a right to his liferent at Abbotsford among other things. 

b. alt rib, and Comb.^ as liferentdufefhnent, 
righty lack; liferont-escheat (see Kncheat i b). 

2681 Se, Act in Load. Gas, No. 2649/3 They shall be,, 
punished with the loss of their Moveables and *lifcrent 
E«che.it. 2734 Erskise Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 173 A 
*ltfcrcni-infcftmcnt ..or a lifercni-tack, when assigned 
fall.s not under the assignee’s liferent-escheat, but his single. 
2842 J. Aiton Doniest. Econ. (1857) 256 A minister had 
only a •liferent right to his glebe. 2637-30 Kow///x/. AVr^* 
(2842) 2 i 8 That the licence granted to hcncficcd persons to 
sett t.Tcks be restr-ained clpier to a •liferent tack, or to a 
nineteen ycarc tack allanerlie. 

Hence iirc-rontcd a,, charged wilh a liferent. 
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1710 Land. Cox. No. 3890/3 Part of Calder, not Life- 
rented. 

Liferenter (l3i-firc:ntaj). Sc. [f. prec. + -eii 1 .] 
A person who is entitled to or enjoys a liferent. 

XS94 Sc. Acts fas. VI (2816) IV. 73/r The heretouris 
and lyfrentaris of landis wi' in lownis and suburbis perofF. 
*599 Jas. I BofTiA. Att.poi' (1603) 83 Kingdomes are euer at 
God’s dispo.sition, and in that case we are but Ifue-rentars. 
2683 Sc. Proclam, in Lend. Gaz. No. 2032/2 All the He- 
retors, Liferenters, Feuars and Wodsetters in the Shires of 
.Air[etc.]. x79qBi;RKE/'>. Rev. Wks. V. xSx The temporary 
posses-sor.s and life-renters in iL 2832 Austin Jurisfir. (1879) 
J 1 . 1 . 858 Liferent is personal to the liferenter. 2S42 J. Aiton 
Voniest. Eeon. (2857) 124 A minister is but a life-renter. 

So Iiiferentrix, a woman who enjoys a liferent. 
zSgzlnv. \nScot. N.ilQ.is^oo) Dec. 92/1 Jssobel Hackat 
. . ly verentrix thereof. 1826 Scott Old Mart, ii. Lady 
Margaret Bellenden liferentrix of the Barony of Tillictud- 
lem. 2825 Lmv 9 App. Cases 329/2 The fee vested 

. .to Anne Niblie, for her own intetest, and in her or the 
liferentrix for behoof of the children nnsetturi. 

Life •sizet a. Of the size of life ; (of a picture 

or statue) equal in size to the original. 

1842 Penny Cyct. XXI. 139/1 The figures are life-size. 
2863 J. H. Ikukaham Pillar 0/ Fire (1872) 340 Here .. is a 
life-.size image of Apis, when he was a calf. ^ 2B78 Browning 
Poets of Croisic Epil. xiii. So he made himself a statue : 
Marblestood, life-size. 2891 T. Hardy Test (1900) 81/2 Two 
life-size portraits on panels. 

Lifesome (loiTsiim), a. Also 6 livesome. 
[f. Life sb. + -some.] 

•f 1. Fraught with life. Obs. 

1383 T. Watson Centune of Lone v, O Huesome death, 
O sweete and pleasant IIL 
2. Full of life or animation, lively. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11, 414/1 Joy is depicted with 
a lifsome merry aspect. 2797-1809 Coleridge ThreeGraves 
lit. xii, I wish for your sake 1 could be More lifesome and 
more gay. /11849 Coleridge Ess. (2851) II. 12 The 
speeches of Momus..are very witty and lifesome. 

Hence Iii'fesomely adv.y Iti*£esomeness. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk d* Seh*. 111 A..plaslick spring of 
lifesomness or animality. 1845 Sara Coleridge Mem. fy 
Lett. I.321 What he does see clearly he expresses with great 
energy and Iifesomenes.s. 1848 — in Q. Rev. Mar. 430 His 
latest poems . . are not so lifesomely evolved from a central 
idea as those of hts morning and noon-day. 

Lifest, obs. super!, of Lief a. 

Lifetenant, -aunt, obs. ff. Lieutenant, 
Lifetime (bi'ftaim). Forms : see Life and 
Tisie. The time that one's life continues, dura- 
tion of life. 

c 2220 Bestiary 696 Wa la^ellke t^le turtre] holde? 
luue al hire Hf time. f23So IVill. Pa/erne I graunt 
him grebli • • loue for euer al mt Hf time. 2480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ccxxxii. 251 AUe these fors^'d thynges trewe- 
lych for to kepe. .alle his lyf time. 2353 Eden Treat, Nesve 
Ind. (Arb.) 5 In hy.s lyfe tyme by hys owne marclal affayres. 
2642 tr. Perkins' Prof. Bk. rin. § 572. 248 Cause them to 
be given or delivered unto them in their live times. 2732 
Lediaro Sethos II. vn. 80 Unless they .. restore . . them to 
their favour in their Hfe-tiine. 1875 Jovvett Plato (ed. 2)111, 
263 A lifetime might be passed happily in such pursuits. 

transf. 2858 Hawthorne Fr. d* //. frnls. 1 . 167 Durable 
for whatever may be the lifetime of the world. 
Li'feward, adv. [See -WAED.] In the direc- 
tion of life, towards life. 

2863 Daily Tel. 7 Nov. 8A A chance lifeward this way, 
dealhward that. 1897 H. Drum.mond Ideal Life 258 We 
want a principle life-ward as well as God-ward. 

Lifey (bi fi), a. Now Sc. Also 5 livi, lyfy, 
9 lifie. [f. Life sb. + -t.] a. Characteristic of 
or belonging to life (cbs.'). Tj. Lively, spirited. 

c xejQo Lanfranc's Cirtirg, no Notoonly animal venues., 
ben l-chaungid, also naturcl& liui veriues [Add. MS. lyfyj. 
1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. xxxix. 359 A tender- 
n«s .. that . runs through one’s heart, in the same lifey 
current, 2808-23 Jamieson, Lifey, lively, spirited. 28x9 
W. Tennant Papistry Storm’d (1827) 64 'I'here never 
march’d for open weir A troop sac Ufey and sac jolly. 
LifF(e, obs, forms of Lief, Life, Ld'E. 

LiiHeod, obs. form of Livelihood. 

Liflfrent, obs. form of Liferent. 

LifFul, variant of Leeful ; obs. f. Lifeful a. 
Liffyr, Sc. form of Liver sb.^ 

Liflod(e, obs. form of Livelihood, 

Lift (lift)i sb.^ Obs. exc. Sc. and feel. Forms; 

I lyft, 2-3 luft(© (//), 3 leoft, 4 lelte, Ufte, lijft, 
5-6 lyft, 4 - lift. [OE. fy/l masc., neut., fern., 
corresponds to OS., OHG., MHG, Irt/t masc., fern. 
(Du. luchl, G. luft fem.), ON. /q^/neiit. (see Loft), 
Goth, luflits mnsc., fem,] The sky, upper regions; 
t in early use also, the air, atmosphere. Also//., 
the (seven) heavens. 

Bexivulf 2832 Se widflo^a . . nalles after lyfte lacende 
hwearf. c 2000 Sax. Leechd. 1 1 . 146 Romane him . . worh- 
lon eorh hus for hicre lyftc wyline & mlcrnes'te. C2275 
Lamb. Horn. 79 Of he uiMres ike wetere and fu^ele.s ipe 
luftc, c 2205 Lay. 25585 Com an wunderlic deor, rest in 
ban Icofte [CX27S in t»an lufiej a 2223 Leg. Hath. 2x24 Ich 
schal ,. Icoteii toluken N flesch fuheles of )?c lufte. 
2297R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5685 pohurde lie. .angles singe. .Vpe 
in he luft a muryc .song, /i 2300 ChW'* AA 10479 Sco lift 
hir bend vn-to h® HR And^ bus to prai sco gaf a scift. Ibid. 
22871 Als he loked vp lU heuen Open he sagh he lifies 
scuen. 2340^ Hampoi.e Pr. Consc. 2444 Now se we he lyfie 
clere and faire. Sc, Leg. Saints xxvWx. {Margaret) 

316 Crist .. )»at .. wah monysternis sere paynlyt he lyft. 
2390 Gower Conf. I, 276 A vots was herd on bin the mte 
Of which al Rome was adrad. CX475 Rauf Coil^ear 


The lyft lemit vp beliue, and licht was the day, 2500-20 
Dunbar xxxv. 49 QuhiU that twa moms wer sene 
vp in the lift. az6oo aIontgomerie Misc. Poems xlviii. 
282 The lift begouth for to ouercast with shours. 2739 
Rural Lerve 10 I'he dearest lass beneath the lift. 2783 
Burns Winter Nighty 4 When Phicbus gies a shorl.Hv’d 
glow’r, Far south the lift. 2826 J. W 11 .son Noct. Amhr, Wks. 
2855 1 . 130 The sweet calm moon in the midnight lift. 2862 
Hislop Pror.K Scot. 107 If the lift fa’ the laverocks will be 
smoored. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 40 The moon 
shines dolorous From out the rainy lift. 

b. atirih. and Comb.ya?,'\ lift-fowl \ lift-like ti., 
heaven-like. 

<21225 Eeg, Knth, 2245 Fode to wilde deor, & to luft- 
fuheles, 1839 Bailey Festus xxL 274 Long shroud-like 
lights Lit up its lift-like dome. 

Lift Uht), [f. Lift z/.] 

I. The action or an act oi lifting. (See also 

Dead lift.) 

1. The action or an act of lifting, in various senses 
of the vb. ; a raising or rising ; the distance tlirough 
which anything is lifted and moved, f To have 
the lift : to be hanged. To be on the lift (Southern 

U. S .) ; to be on the point of removing ; also fig. 
to be at the point of death {Cent, Diet ). 

2470-83 Malory Arthur xxi. v. 848 In the lyftyng the 
kyng sowned and syr Lucan fyl in a sowne wylh the Tyfie. 
2494 Fads'an Chron, vii. 536 After many showtis & lyfiis 
at the gatis. 2370 Durham Depos. (Suriees) 290 He saith 
that he was comandyd by Brian to gyve a lifFt at the 
aulter ston. 2604 'J'erilo Friar Bacon's Prcph. 486 in 
Hazl, E. P. P. IV. 285 And thiefes must hang, and knaves 
must shift, And silly fooles must liave the lift. 1626 
Bacon Syh>a § 731 In the Lift of the Feet when a Man 
Goeth up the Hill, the Weight of the Body beareth most 
upon the Knees. 2632 Lithcow Traxf. 1. 29 (It] w.ts 
transported miraculously .. from Nazareth. .17. hundred 
Italian miles, O I a long lift for so scuruic a Cell. 2692 
R. L’E.strange Fables Ixxxili. (1708) 99 'I’he Goat .. gives 
the Fox a Lift, and so Out (of the Well] he Springs. 2704 
F. Fuller Med. Gymu. (1722) 128 We must give an equal 
Lift to all the Parts. 2833 Kane Grinnell E.xf. .xliii, 
(1856)397 We continue perched up, just as we were after 
our great lift of last December, 2837 C. Gridble in 
Marine Mag. (1858) V, 8 'J’here was so much lift of sea. 
2870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. i, (1873) 232 An almost 
imperceptible lift of the eyebrow. 1872 Browning Fiftne 
Ixxxi, No lift of ripple to o’erlap Keel, much less, prow. 
2878 B. Taylor Denkaiion i. v, The broader lift of this 
gray \ault o’erhead. 

b. A help on the way given to a foot passen- 
ger by allowing him to travel some distance in a 
vehicle. 

^ 1712 Swift Jml, to Stella 17 June, I generally get a lift 
in a coach to town, xZzs Sporting Mag, XVI. 331 Instead 
of money for frequent ‘ lifts,’ the drii er receives. .pre.scnis 
of game. 2844 Dickens Marl. Chuz. xxxv, To get a lift 
when we can. 'Jo walk when we can’t. 2876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan, Der. IV. 1 . 8 Giving patience a lift over a weary road. 

c. Se. and north, dial. The removal of a corpse 
from the house for burial ; the starting of a funeral 
procession. 

2887 in Eng. Dial. Did., s.v. 2B97 G. Nbasham Joshua 
Lax 7 'I’he lift was announced to take place at 22 a,m. 

fg* various immaterial applications, e.g.; 
A ‘rise' in station, prosperity, etc.; promotion; 
a rise in price; an act of helping, or a circum- 
stance that helps, to a higher or more advanced 
position. Togive (i* lend) a lifl\ to ‘give a helping 
hand’ to. f To give a lift at: to attack, f To 
have {o/iej on the lift : ? to have at a disadvantage. 

2622 Madbe tr. Aleman's Gusman *TAlf ii. 123, 1 did 
suffer them now and then to draw my money, but neither 
much, nor often, lest when they had me on the lift, they 
might haueleft off. 2633 G. Herbert 7 'einple, Communion 
V, Another lift like this will make Them both (body and 
soul) to be together. 2641 * Smectvmnuu.s ’ Find. Ausw. 

V. 66 We would intreal him to lend Bellnrmine a lift in 

answering the famous Doctor Whitaker;?. X65X N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. vi. (1739) 32 It is no wonder if the 
King feeling the incumbrance, gave a lift at the Pope’s 
power, by slopping the current of Money from England, 
Rome-wards. 2667 Perys Diary 24 Apr., The only lift to set 
him upon his legs. 2674 N. Fairfax 69 To give 

the objection all the lifts we can. 2676 Otway Don Carlos 
IV. i. Plays (1888) 53 Thy foes are tottering, and the day’.s 
thy own, Give them but one lift now, and they go down. 
2712 H. Lamp Autobiog. Hi. (1805) 29 . 1 -• enter'd my cadet 
or voluniier in the King's Life Guard of Swissers, in order 
to get thereby a little lift. 2770 Burke Shortenim: Parlts. 
Wks. X. 83 A living was to be got for one, . . a lift in the 
Navy for a third. 2794 Godwin Cal. Williams 288 You 
have given the finishing lift to the misfortune that w.ns 
already destroying him. 2809 Malkin Gil Bias 11. i. p 2 
My memory wants a lift. 2832 L. Hunt Sir R. Esher 
(1850) 120, I shall set myself more on a level with these 
gentry., by a lift in my fortunes, 2885 Manch. Exam. 

14 Oct. 5/4 The extension of the franchise . . has given an 
incalculable fonvard lift to the principles of the Alliance. 
2897 Trans. Highld. Agric. Soc. 142 His spirit, action and 
style gave him a great ‘lift * in the show-yard. 

b. An elevating influence or elTect. 7 U.S, 

2875 Lowell Spenser Prose Wks. 1890 IV. 308 Tlie 
language and verse of Spenser at his best have an ideal 
lift in them. 2876 — Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 3 The 
traveller feels the ennobling lift of such .society, 

+ c. A crisis or emergency ; = Dead lift. Obs. 
2624 Bp. Mountacu Immed.Addr. 6 InExlrcmitie,when 
my life is at a lift, or my state set vpon a desperate Cast. 
2632 Bromh AVtv//<2 IV. i. Wks. 1873 I. 245 Fear it not,* 
JlLstris, she is as sure at such a lift. ' 

3. An act of lifting or stc.aling; in older use, fa 
shift, trick. Obs. exc. dial. 



LIFT. 


LIFT, 


*S9* Greene Upsl^ Courtier D, Such yoong youths . . 
fall then to priuy litts & cosenages. 1594 zttei Kep. I^auslus 
in Thoms E, E. Ptose Rom. (1858) Hi. 338 Such cranks, 
such lifts, careers and gambalds as he plaid there. x6zx 
B. joNSON Gipsies ^tetam.yJVs. (1640) 54 If for our Linnen 
we still us'd the lift, And with the hedge, .made shift. xSs* 
JuDSON ^lyst. ^lis, Neiv^ York 1 . iv. 40 When I hear of 
the boys making a large lift, I always envy them. 1894 
Lmnc Poems 12 (E. H. D.) For remember a* villains began 
wi’ a lift That by some folk wad scarcely be reckoned a 
theft. 

4 . The act or habit of carrying- (the head, neck, 
eyes, etc.) aloft ; elevated carriage. 

1835 Willis Pencillin^s I. vii. 47 She is a little above 
middle height, with a fine lift to her head and neck. X869 
Blackmore Lorna Z?. xix, The proud lift of her neck was 
gone. 1870 Swinburne Ess. <5- Stmi. {1875} 320 The head 
set firm on it without any droop or lift of the chin. X889 
Adeline Sr.v.GMAyiX Esther Deniso/i I. u. xii. 159 There was 
a happy expectancy in the lUt of her eyes as she walked up 
the covintry road. 

5 . Technical uses. 

a. Engineering. The action of lifting a load 
through a vertical distance, or one of several sue* 
cessive distances. Hence, in Coal-mining.^ ‘ a series 
of workings being prosecuted lo the rise at one 
lime’ (Gresley Gloss. Coal-minings p. 201). 

X702 Savery Miner's Frictut If you have but one Lift 
one Station or Engine-Room will be sufficient. Ibid. 63 .A 
Custom used in very deep Mines . . of raising their Water 
by several Lifts from Cistern to Cistern. x 83 o E. Hull Coat- 
fields Introd. (i86x) 5 The ‘Cannel* seam is reached by 
means of two ‘ lifts ’ at a depth of 600 yards, 1867 Smy-th 
Coal 100 'The mines are from 300 lo sex) feet deep, sunk in 
lifts of 40 to 50 feet at a time. 

b. Horology. The amount of motion of a watch- 
balance produced by each impulse of vibration. 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch ^ Clochm. 73 If it is found 
that the lift is unequal from the point of rest the balance 
spring collet must be shifted in the direction of the le.ast lift 
till the lift be equal. 

t a Card-playing. The action of lifting or * cut- 
ting ’ a pack of cards ; also q\\s.^i-eoncr. one of the 
portions into which the pack is so divided. Ol>s. 

1674-80 Cotton Compi. Gamester 84 When they {fraudu- 
lent gamestcrsl deal . . to their Partner they place in the 
second lift next the top, i, a, 3, or four Aces, X728 Young 
Love of Fame vi, 545 When you’re enamour’d of a lift or 
cast, What can the preacher more, to make us chast ? 

d. The distance or extent to which anything 
rises, e.g. a safety valve, tlie pestle of an ore stamp, 
the water in a canal-lock. 

x337 J. T, Smith tr, Yicai's Mortars 306 Length of lift 
3.937 inches. 1840 H. S. Tanner Canals ^ Railr. (/.sS\ 
352 The difference between the levels is termed the lift 0/ 
ilte locks which ranges from 3^ to 30 feet. xSgx Illustr. 
Caial, Gt. Exhib. 232 Centrifugal pump for draining 
marshes .. adapted for a large quantity of water, with a 
low lift. 

II. A person who lifts. 

•{■.6. slang. One who lifts or takes away and ap- 
propriates (something) : a thief. (Cf. Lift t/. 8 ) 
159* Greene Art Canny Catch, u. 23 The Lift is he that 
stealeth or prowlcth any plate, iewels, . , or such parcels from 
any place by a sleight conueance vnder his cloke, c 1633 
Nobody Somebody D 3 b, Talke not of the G.iyle, 'tis full 
of limetwigs, lifts, and pickpockets. 1602 Rowlands Greenes 
Ghost 16 Richard Farrie a notable Lift of sixtie yeares of 
a^e. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Trav. Tivelvefence 1. 71/x 
Lifts, Foysis, Cheats, Stands, Decoyes, 

III. A device or apparatus for lifting. 

7 . Pfauf. pi. * Ropes which reach from each 
mast-head to their respective yard-arms to steady 
and suspend the ends’ (Smyth Sailor's Ward-bk.S. 

X48S Naval Ace. lien. VII (1896) 36 Mayne lyrtes..ij. 
x6ix Cotgr., Balancines, the lifts. 1627 Smith Seamans 
Gram. v. 24 The top-sail Lifts doe seaie for sheats to the 
top gallant yards, the haling them is called the Topping the 
Lifis.^ 1762 FALCONER3'/</^7yr. 11. 26oThe parrels, lifts, and 
clue-tines soon are gone, i860 Merc. Marine Ma^. VII. 114 
The yard is down on the lifts. 

8. a. Shoemaking, One of the layers of leather 
used to form a heel. + b. Wool-carding (see quot. 
16S8). 

1677 Plot Ox/ordsh. 139 The other fstone] in the shape 
of the heel of an old ^hoo, with the Lifts plainly to be dis- 
tinguish’d. x 683 R. Holme ^r///<>;rry iii. 92/2 The Lifts are 
the narrow pieces of Leather which aie Nailed about to 
hold the Leaf on the Board. 1735 Dyche & Pardon Diet., 
Lifts, .. among the Shoe-makers they are Pieces of Sole 
Leather put upon the Heels if wooden, or several of ’em 
one upon another if Leather, in order to make ’em higher 
or lower, x88o Times 21 Sept. 4/4 The heels are built 
architecturally by selecting lifts of diminishing size. 

‘Y 9 . In a windmill : V = lift-tenter. Obs. 
x 683 R. Holme A rmmtry in. 340/2 The Parts of a Wind- 
Mill ..the Lift, that which raiseth the Mill-stones higher or 
lower. 

10 . An apparatus for raising or lowering per- 
sons or things from one floor or level to another; 
an ascending chamber or compartment ; a hoist ; 
= Elevator 3d. Also, the well or vertical opening 
in which the apparatus works. 

xSsr Illustr. Caial. Gt. E.vhib. 230 The principle is applic- 
able to dinner-lifts for hotels and mansions. 1858^ Sim- 
wonds Diet. Tradey Lift, . . an elevator for sending dishes, 
&c., up or down from a kitchen. i86t Bfrcsp. Hoff. Eng. 
Cathedr. safk C. 128 Great central hotels with ihcir ma- 
chinery oflifis. j86i Ann. Reg. 168 Throwing a quantity 
of waste p.iper, which he h.id collected on the upper floors, 
down the * lift '. 1878 Black Green Past, xxxii, SVe entered 
the lift to be conveyed to the floors above. 
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11. A contrivance on a canal serving as a substi- 
tute for a lock. 

1825 J. Nicholson Oferai. Mechanic 659 Where locks or 
lifts occur, the stationary steam-engine should drag up the 
veliicle. 

12 . A set of pumps in a mine ; also, the section 
of a shaft occupied by one set. 

1849 Greenwell Coal-trade Gloss. (1851), Lifly. .a column, 
or parallel columns, of pumps. 1855 Comivnll 25^ A 
steam-engine . . works nine lifts of pumps, and lifts th^iy- 
six tons SIX cwi. per stroke. 

13 . In various applications: see shoe-lift (a shoe- 
horn), windmv-lifL 

IV. 'i'he thing lifted. 

14 . The quantity or weight that can be lifted at 
one time. Also Sc. a large quantity. 

13.. Coer de L, 3352 Off gold well twenty mennys 
lyftte. 1755 Johnson, in Scotland, denotes a load or 
surcharge of any thing. X785 Burns 3 nd Ep. f. Lapraik 74 
Gie me o' wit an* sense a hft. i86x Trollope Framley P, 

1 1 . it. 35, I have used up three lifts of notepaper already in 
telling people that there is no vacancy for a lobby messen- 
ger in the Petty Bag office. i87t R.' Browning Pr. 
Hohenst. 100 To find . . from handlift and from barrow load, 
What salts and silts may constitute the earth. 1882 Ocilvje 
(.\ nnandale) s.v., 2 cwt. is a good lift. 

15 . dial. A gate without hinges, that must be 
lifted in order to remove or open it. 

X674 Ray S, 4- E. C. Words 70 A Li/l : i. e. a Stile that 
may be opened Hke a gate, A^otf. 0x825 For by Voc. E. 
AiigliayLift, asort of coarse rough gate., not hung, but {etc.}. 
X898 Rider Haggard in l.ongm. blag. Nov. 25 The stouter 
undergrowth is split for hurdles and the rest of less substance 
twisted into another form of hurdle which is known as a ‘lift *. 

16 . dial. A particular joint or cut of meat, usually 
of beef. (The precise application varies according 
to locality : see quots.) 

x688 R. Holme Armoury in. 87/2 The Lift, or Buttock, 
is the Fleshy part of the Thigh of a Cow or Ox. 1790 A. 
Wilson To the Famishing Bard Poet. Wks. (1846) 53 
.A sirloin huge — a smoking lift. To feed ihy keen devouring 
eye. 1854 A. E. Baker Northamptonsh. Gloss, y Lifty 
2. The meat taken out of a flitch of bacon, when the ham 
is left in; .. the fleshy p.art of the leg. sSBQShefi/eld Closs.y 
Lifty the upper part of the thigh of an ox. xB^ N. W. 
Line. Gloss.y Li/ty half a round of beef. 

17 . A rising ground. 

1825 Scott Let, to Mrs. W. Scott 23 Mar. in Lockhari, 
He started the topic of our intended railroad. . . 1 had at 
myfinger end every cut, every lift, eveiy degree of elevation 
or depression, every pass in the country. Green Short 
Hist. K J 2. 7 A mere lift of higher ground with a few grey 
cottages doited over it. X885 Centtny blag. Nov, 108 
Here and there in the land were sharp lifts where rocks 
cropped out, making miniature cliffs overhanging some 
portions of the broolcs course. 

V. 18 , attrib. and Comb, (several of these 
combs, should perh. be referred to the vb. stem), 
as (sense i) lift-capstaHy -pulley, (sense 10) lifl- 
atiendanty -many -railway y -shaft, -well ; also lift- 
bridge, a bridge that may be raised to allow the 
passage of a boat, e. g. on a canal ; lift-gat© = sense 
15 (Knight); lift-hammer « tilt-hammer; lift- 
latch, a latch that does not slide, !>ut rises .ind falls ; 
lift-lock, a canal lock; lift-pump, any pump other 
than a force-pump ; lift-tenter, in windmills, 
a governor for regulating the speed, by adjusting 
the sails, or for adjusting the action of grinding 
machinery according to the speed; lift-wall (see 
quot,). 

X900 Weslm. Gaz. 28 June 6/2 The *lTt attendant had 
sustained terrible injuries. 1850 Proc. Inst, Ch\ Eugln. IX. 
203 Description ofa Vertical *Lift Bridge. 2883 G.C. Davies 
Norfolk Broads Rivers xxv. (18S4) 190 At Haddlscoe is 
a lift-bridge, where a road crosses the Cut. 1495 Naval 
Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 202 *Lyfic Capsteynes. 1858 Sim- 
MONDS Diet, Trade, * Lift-hammer, a large hammer. 1875 
Knight Did. Mech., *Lift-latch lock, 1840 H. S. Tanner 
Canals «V Railr. l/,S. xoo The Wisconisco Canal, .has. .6 
*lift locks. 1883 Daily Tel, 26 Feb. 7/8 Honest., man 
wanlsa situation, as •liftman. 1485 A’aval Acc. Hen. VII 
(1896) 37 *Left poles with iiij sheves of brasse..ij, left poles 
with ij sheves of brassc . . ij. 1858 Simmonos Diet, Trade, 
*Lift-pumpy a pump acting by the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere on the external body of water. 1893 Daily N^eivs 
13 Mar. 3/7 The Clifton Rocks Railway, a •lift railway cut 
in a tunnel from the Gorge of the Avon to the summit of 
Clifton Rocks. 1894 Times 14 Feb, 14/1 The door leading 
from the *Jifi«.bafi on lo the next floor. 18*4 R. Stuart 
Steam Engine 133 The attached balls, which were called a 
•lift-tenter, by their centrifugal force cither raised or lowered 
a stage in which the arbour of the spindle revolved, and 
brought the mill-stones nearer, or removed them farther from 
each other, as they might be adjusted. X84X Brees Gloss. 
Civ. Eugln., * Lift-wail, the cross wall of a lock chamber. 
X897 Daily 3 Dec. 8/3 The deceased was found .. at 

the bottom of the •Iift-well. 

Iiift (lift), z;. P'orms: 4 leftyn, 4-.*; lifte(n, 

4 6 lyft(e, 5 lyften, -yn, 4- lift. Pa. t. 4-5 
left(e, lyft(c, 4-5 lifte, 4-7, 9 lift, 4 liftd, 
-id, -ud, 4- lifted. Pa. pple. 4-6 lifte, lyfte, 
5-8 (9 poeti) lift, 4- lifted. Also 5 i-lift. [n. 
ON. Iypta{^\t. fyfta. Da. iPfteS = MHG., mod.G. 
liiften OTeut. type *ltiftjany f. *htft-n 5 (ON. lopt 
air, sky — Lift The etymological sense is 

therefore to move up into the air. 

The verb which occurs in ^the phrase Intenn and Irjften 
(see Lovrr v.), very' frequent in the Ormulum, but not found 
elsewhere, has been commonly identified with this vb., but 
neither the form nor the sense favours the identification. 


Apparently the phrase (which is followed by a dal. of person! 
means ‘to show respect to’ (a superior),* to condescend 
graciously to’ (an inferior). It does not seem possible lo 
connect lefften with OE. lyffetlan to flatter.] 

1 . (rans. To raise into the air from ihe ground, 
or to a higher position ; to elevate, heave, hoist, 
t Also, loercct, rear on high (a biiildint,*). •\ 7 altfe 
{a child) from the font : to stand godfather to. 

aiyso Cursor M.2-fi,% Abram.. Bi betel lifted an auter 
neu. Ibid. 8963 Sco lift hir skirt wit-vten scum And bar- 
foie wode sco hat burn. CX440 Jacob's //V//78 In wrast- 
lyng, whan a chaumpyoun may lyften an-oherys foot, hanne 
he ihrowyth hym doun. 1460 Cafcrave Chren. (Rolls) 
224 A child. .whom the kyng left fro the font. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. l iv. 4 High lifted up were many loftie towres. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 499 Arethusa leaping ftom 
her Bed, First lifts above the Waves her beauteous Head. 
1709 Steele Tatler No. 58 p 2 Lifting his Legs higher 
than the ordinary Way of Stepping. 27x2 Addison Sped. 
No. 433 r 6 One who could lift Five hundred Weight. 
1816 SCOTT Antiq. xx, He lifted his cane in terrorem. 1839 
Yecwell Ane. Brit. Ch. x. (1847)104 'J’hey had no inclina- 
tion to lift the sword, except against each other. X84X Lane 
Arab. Nts. I. 91 'J’he Prince . . lifted her from his horse. 
1851 Illustr. Caial. Gt. Exhib. 1147 A.. magnet capable of 
lifting a weight of 500 pounds. xB6o T yndall 6^/rtC, 1. xx. 137 
I'he clouds weie slowly lifted above the (allest peaks. 1873 
Black Pr. Thule xviii. 282 Lavender made no further sign 
of surprise, .than lo lift bis eyebrow.s. and say — ‘ Indeed ! ’ 
b. with itpy alofty awayy off, only and advb. 
phrases. To lift up', toccas. to install in a high seat. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 74352 f*e Jid o Inmbe awai Wt lift. 2362 
Lancl. P. P/. A. V.203 For to lyfte hym aloft [he] leidehjm 
i on bis knees. x387TREVisA///r<fr« (Rolls) VI L349 .A whlrle- 
wynd . . lefle up -sixe rafters of jje cherche. a 1400 Pistill of 
Susan 22t) Hel>ft[z'.r. left]vp|-elach. Merlin 38 Than 
yede the peple to oon of the stones, and leften it vp. 1460 
Lyleaus Disc. (Kaluza) 2057 Our on schall other lifte {e 
hedde of be J>e chinne. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxv. 
(Percy Soc.) 182 He stretched hym up and lyft his axe 
a lofte. 0x533 Berners Huon Ixi. 213 They weyed \p 
theyrancres &. lyft vp theyr saylles. 1535 Coverdale Ps. 
evil. 25 The stormy wynde aryseih, and lifteth vp the 
wawes therof. 2567 Gude 4- Godlie Ball. (S. T. S.) 44 'I h.at 
Prince on Croce thay lyftit on hicht. x6ix Bible Gen. 
xxxvii. 28 They .. lift vp loseph out of the pit. 1640 ir. 
Verdere’s Rom. of Rom. III. xxx. 129 The Knight of 
the Eagles presently lift up his Bever. x686 Wood Life 
29 Dec., M*" John hlassy inMalled in his deane's place., 
first his patent was read: then bis dispensation .. and 
then he was lifted up. 2725 T. Lewis Antiq. Hebr. Rep. 
III. 270 When she had lift it [a shoe] up X772 Hut- 
ton Bridges 99 A large ram of iron . . being lift up jo the 
top of them. 2872 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixi. 221 Lift the 
torches aloft in air, Boys. 18S7 Ttutes (weekly ed.) ii Nov. 
7/4 The girls sang as if they wanted lo lift themselves off 
the ground. 

fc. To bear, support. Chs.rare^"^, 

2590 Spenser F. Q. i. xi. 54 Th' earth him underneath 
Did grone, as feeble so great load to lift. 

d. Sc. To take up, pick up. Hence in Gof: 
To take up the ball. 

2596 Dalrv.mple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. iv. 206 Dionethie 
haueng receiued a gret . . wound, he is lyfted be bis awne. 
2830 Galt Lawrie T. vii. ii. (1849) 309, I happened ..to 
lift a newspaper. 1840 Blaine Rural Sports 1x7 

The ball nearest the hole must be lifted till the other is 
played. 2842 G. F. Carnegie Gdfiana in Colfiana Misc. 
11B87) 82 Now, lift the stones, but do not touch the ball. 
2800 Hutchinson Golf 447 Gloss, s, v.j To lift a ball is to 
take it out of a hazard and drop or tee it behind. 

e. In occasional uses, =J\.\isn: \a')\xs passive^ 

to rise [pbs^ ; ( 3 ) colloq. to bring (a constellation) 
above the horizon in sailing, etc. 

c 2420 Pallad. on Hnsb. iv. 813 Ybresiid brode, and al the 
body Hft In brawnys grete. cx^n CaxtoS Jason 69 Tlienne 
•sodainly rose and was Hft a lempeste. iBgx R. Kipling 
Light that failed vii, She’ll {the steamer on her uay to 
Australi.*!] lift the Southern Cross in a week. 

2 . in immaterial sense andy?^. : To elevate, raise. 
Also with out, up, and advb. phrases, f To lift 
(a person) out’, to get (him) displaced. fAlso 
nonce-use), to raise, excite (wonder). 

0x300 Cursor M.^yje,-^ Penance sothfast and schrifte .. 
quen we foil vp mai vs lifte. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxW. 

6 pou has purged my hert, and Hftid vp to haf b® ioy of 
contemplacioun. 23. . E. E.Allit. P. B. 586 If he haslosed 
he lysten hit lyftez meruayJe. 2497 Br. Alcock MonsPerfect. 
Cij, Lyfte fro the erth, refresshed w‘ ghostly contemplacion. 
a 2533 Ld, Berners Gold. Bk, M. A urel. (1546) B b, Philoso- 
phers . . who fyrste lyfted theim selues to regarde the sterres 
cf the heuen. 1582 E. Campion in Confer, m. (1584) Q lij b, 

It is our affection . . that must be lift vp. 2659 Wood Life 
Dec. (O. H. S.) I. 299 Carrying tales to the sre.at persons 
and endeavouring to Hft one another ouL 1711 Steele 
Sped. No. 51 J* 4 It lifts an heavy empty Sentence, when 
there is added to it a lascivioui Gesture of Body. ^ 28x7 
Chalmers Astron. D/rr. L(i852) 19 There is pmch in the 
scenerj’ of a nocturnal sky to lift the soul to pious contem- 
pfotion. 1864 AIrs. CarlyleZ^t//, III. 224 WitbsonchahuN- 
band she would be able to lift them out of all their diiFiculties. 
1893 Liddon, etc. Life Pusey I. iv. 327^ Piiseys paper.. 
liftM it (the subject] at once into the region of principle. 

b. To raise in dignity, rank, or estimation; to 
elevate, exalt. Also with up and advb. phrases. 


330 R. Bkunse Chrm. ti8io) lo ^ 

don his endynf:. Ilrillrik liis hown ..-gabouen 

,0 Hampole ^rn/rrrviil o For Idod » h 
ens. CX440 Gesia horn. Ixv. n .‘n nridt ri450 

Ihus Min. up, his herlo L 

). /nnV«r/o//riri.!xnn 145 Mcclltnlly 

•• -'■y his is so '/.i 6 h?Whom .h 4 - 

Up. 15*6 bder- Perf- ^ 'hey forsake soonest. 
St extoll ' P -33 HU envious brethren's 

Sylvester Du Bat las L'h- -iS 
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LIFTED, 


treclierous drift, Him [Joseph] to the Stem of Memphian 
State had lift. 1597 Hookek See/, Pol, \\ xx. 5 12 Neither 
can it be reasonablie thought that we thereby do offer 
disgrace to the word of God, or lift vp the writings of men 
aboue it, 1639 Fuller Holy JVar ii. ii. (1647) 45 Amulphus 
..was by popular faction lifted up into the Patriarchs chair. 
1883 R. W, Dixon Mano 1. xv. 48 Then was he lifted to 
his former style, Archbishop of Ravenna he became, 
absol, 1611 Bible i Sa77i. ii. 7 The Lord . . bringeth low, 
and lifteth vp. 

c. Chieflywith «/ : To cheer, encourage. Also, 
To elate, puff up (with pride). + To lift 7iJ> one- 
self of (something) : to pride oneself upon. Kow 
dial, and arch. 

c X450 tr. De l77iiiatio7ie 1. iL 3 Be not llfte up jjerfore for 
eny crafte or eny kunnyng. Ibid, vIL 8 Lifte not up t^iself 
of gretnes. 157* R. H. tr. Lauatei'tis' G/iosies C1596) to8 
Gabriel with comfortable words did lift up the blessed Virgin 
which beibre was sore troubled by this Salutation. 1586 
T, B. La Prwiaitd, Fr, Aead, 1. (1594) 5p He should not be 
cast downe too much in adversitie, nor lift up beyond mea* 
sure in prosperitie. i6xt Bible 2 Chron, xxvi. 16 But when 
he was strong, his heart was lifted vp to his destruction. 1875 
JowETT/’/rt/(?'ed. 2)V.62 He who is lifted up with pride,.. 
IS soon deserted by God. 1890 Hall Caine Bo7td/7ian n. ii, 
It had lifted up his heart that Greeta had chosen poverty., 
before plenty. X896 ‘Ian Maclaren* Kale Cartiegie 207 
Gin ye juist jined thefouk,,the auctioneer would be lifted. 
3. intr, for reji. (also with r//). To rise. Said 
esp, of a vessel riding on the waves, occas, of the 
waves themselves. Also in quasi-/awiV 5 sense 
(e.g. of a window) ; To admit of being raised. 

a X4oo-$o A/exa/ider 1942 We J>an lift vp a lite S^ lent him 
a-gayne. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 20 b, So that 
his body lyfted aboue his bedde fours fote or more. 1757 
Cart. Randall in Naval Ckro7t. XIV. 95 Although there 
w’as a great Sea running, she did not lift. 1807 Coleridge 
Lett. (1895) 515 This most morbid and oppressive weight is 
gradually lifting up. 1844 W. H, Maxwell ./I rfz* 

Scot. xxxiiL (1855) 262 The windows would not lift. x86i 
Thornbury Txtrner II. 319 Rough days, when. .he sat. .in 
boats lifting over enormous waves. X876 Blackmore Crif>Ps 
I. ii. 19 The water, .instead of ruffling lifted. 1887 Bowen 
Firg. AE7ieid in. 205 Not till the fourth day broke was the 
land seen lifting afar, X892 Blacktv. Mag, CLI. 78/2 Fowl 
lift only a few inches fiom the water. X897 R. Kipling 
Ca/iains Courageo7is i. The big liner rolled and lifted. 

b. Of a sail (see quot. 1867 ). 

^ 18x0 Capt. Tucker vx Naval Ch 7 ' 07 t. XXiy.337 By keep* 
ing the sails lifting, . , we contrived to drift in. i860 Merc, 
Marine Mag. VII. 114 This must not be hauled too taut so 
as to hinder the sail from^ lifting. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
If^ord-bh., Lx/ty a term applied to the sails Avhen the wind 
catches them on the leeches and causes them to ruffle 
slightly. 

c. Of clouds, fog, etc. :,.To rise and disperse. 
Also {JJ, SI) of rain : To cease temporarily. 

1834 M. Scott Cruise Mid^e vi. (1842) 102 The clouds . . 
lifted from the eastern horizon majestically slow. 1858 
Froude Hist, Exxg. Ill, 349 One morning when the darkness 
lifted, sixty strange salt were found at anchor in the Downs. 
1870 E. Peacock Ral/ Skirl, II. 178 The thick fog had 
lifted. x9ot [see Lifting vbl, sb."]. 

/ig, 1807 Mary Kingsley W,A/7‘ica 232 My..head*ache 
..soon lifted. 

d. Of a floor, etc. : To swell or warp and rise. 

X793 Smeaton Edystofte L, §268 Those four stones., should 

be provided .. with trenails to hinder them from lifiing. 
1840 ypil. R. Agrie, Soc. 1 . in. 272 A limestone road. .lifts 
more in frost than a gravel one. 1874 Tiiearlc Naval 
Are/tit. 1x6 The great tendency of the deck to lift , . when 
these heavy guns are fired over it. 1899 Daily News 
13 Nov. 7/5 The concrete platforms , . lifted when lest guns 
were firea. 

•1*6. Of a horse : To rear, to raise the feet (high). 

X607 [see Lifting vbl. sb.], 

1 4. To lift at : a. To pull at (something) in the 
attempt to raise it. lit, and fg, b. To rise in 
opposition to. indirect passive, Obs. 

XS30 Palscr. 6xi/r, 1 have lyfted at this same this balfe 
hour: jay halU a eecy ceste de/t/ye hettre. X573 Tusser 
Hiisb. li. (1878) 1x5 Lift at their {viz. cattle’s] tailes cr an 
Winter be past. 1607 Drayton Leg, T. Cro77iwell "Wks. 
(1748) 222 Secret foes . . lifted at my state. 1647 Mav Hist. 
Pari. 1. ix. 1x3 Bishops had been much lifted at, though not 
yet taken away. 1658 Gornall C/;r, in A r)7t. verse 14 (x66g] 
76/x That principle of holiness. .makes him lift at that duty 
which he can little more than slirr. 1690 A/xdros Tracts 
II, 39 Some others . . have lifted at the Fourth [command- 
ment]. a 170-^ Locke Cond, Ufid. § 27 Like the Body 
strain'd by lifting at a Weight too heavy. 

6 . trails. In various phrases chiefly Hebraisms, 
or in the Hebrew manner, a. To lift («/) one's 
c^’CSf brcnvfaee^ visage : to give an upward direction 
to the eyes, etc. ; to look up. lit. and fig. f Hence 
to lift up one's ears : to listen attentively. 

a lyioCursorM. X7837 Til heuen hai lifted hairelenbrade. 
CX420 A7it7trs of Arth. 408 He lyftc vpe his vesage fro he 
ventallc. 1535 Coverdalc Ps. acxi. 1 , 1 lift vp myne eyes 
vnto the hilles. 1550 Crowley In/of-xti. Petit. 5 Hcrken 
you pos'jcssioners, and you rich men lyftc vp your ears, x6xx 
Bible Job xxii. 26 For then shall ihou haue thy delight in 
the Almighlie, and shall lift vp thy face^ vnto God. 1854 
S. Dobell Balder xxv, 176 With brow Lift to the glowing 
sun, 1855 Macaulay /y/j/. £//^.xii.in.x5i It w.as whispered 
that he had dared to lift his eyes to an exalted lady. 

b. To lift (?//) the /iC 77 ff(j, (occas. one's arm) : 
(a) gen . ; (i) in prayer, thanksgivinf;, etc. ; (<■) in 
taking an oath ; (</) in liostility agaitut (a person) ; 
(r) to do a stroke of work (mod. slaitg). 

(rj) 1340 Hampoi-e I’r. Come. 797C Nc myghl have ancs 
to lyft pair hand To wype (><: ter« fra pair cghen oway. 
*758 JoilKSON Idler No. 57 r 9 He lifts up his hands with 
a^tonJ5hment. 


{b) <2x300 Cursor M. 4767 Oft he Hftud vp his hend To 
godd, h^t he helpe \ 7 &m wald send. X382 Wvclif i 7x 7//. ii. 
8, 1 wole..men for to prexe in al place, liftynge up dene 
hondiswith outewraththe. C1435 Uorr. Portugal izy^To 
God, he did his hondys lifte. And thankid hym of his sond. 
1634 Sir 'J*. Herbert y'rnv.24 A Negro. .lift up his hands, 
invocating Mahomet or the Devil. 1807 Robinson 
Grceca in. v. 222 In praying it was likewise customary to lift 
up the hands towards heaveiL 

(c) IS3S CovERDALE Gen. xiv. 22, I lift vp my honde vnto 
the Lorde, the most hye God. <1x626 Bacon AVrw A/l, 
(1900) 4 At which Answear the said Person lift up his Right 
Hand towards Heaven. 1845 M« Pattison Ess. (1880) 1. 22 
Chilperic lifted his hands, and calling the Almighty to 
witness, swore that, etc, 1897 R. Kipling Captains Cottr^ 
ogeoiis 52 Seventeen bras’i-bound officers, all gen’elmen, lift 
their hand to it that [etc.]. 

(rf) XS3S Coverdale Ps. cv[i]. 26 Then lift he vp his 
honde agaynst them, to ouerthrowe them in the wildernes, 
x6s4-66 Earl Orrery Parthen. (1676) 180 He has lift up 
his prophane Arm against his generous Deliverer. 1804 
T. Grahame 340 The murderer — let him die, And 

him who lifts his arm against his parent. 

(e) i88g ‘ Rolf Boldrewood* Robbery under A r77xsxU’Uif 
He would not lift his hand for any one that day. 

c. To lift Up one's head : (r?) literally ; (ft) fig. 
to regain courage or energy ; to renew one’s elTorts, 
to rally, f To lift up the head of (a person) ; used 
in the Bible for : to bring out from prison ; restore 
to liberty or position of dignity. 

_<i 1300 Cursor M. 22522 All bestes. .Vp ban sal hair hefds 
lift Apon vr lauerd for to cri. XM385 Chaucer L. G. IP, 
882 ThisbCj And therwithal he leftyth vp his hed. ^1400 
Maunoev. (1839) iv. 24 The Dragoun lifte up hire Hed 
a3enst him. 1535 Coverdale 2 Kings xxv, 27 The kynge 
of Babilon.. lifte vp the heade of loachim y‘ kynge of luda 
out of preson. xs6o Bible (Genev.) fudg, viii. 28 Thus 
was Midian broght lowe..so that they lift vp their heads 
nomore. x6xz Bible xxi, 28. 1838 Thirlwall fx/'rrr*? 
V. 185 Olynthus..in the decline of the Spartan power had 
begun to lift up her head again. 

d. To lift up one's heart., mind, soul : to raise 
one’s thoughts or desires; to encourage, exalt one- 
self (with pride). 

1535 Coverdale Ps, xxv. 1 Vnto the (o Lorde) I lift 
vp my soule. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk, Co/xt. Prayer^ Co77t77tunio7t, 
Lift \*p your heartes. 16x1 Bible 2 Chrotx, xvii. 6 His heart 
was lift vp in the wayes of the Lord. — Da/i, v, 20 When 
his heart was lifted vp, and his minde hardened in pride. 
17x9 De Foe Cr//xo<r i. xviiL [1840) 327, 1 forgot not to lift 
up my heart in thankfulness to heaven. 

e. To lift (yip) a cry, one's voice, etc. : to cry out 
loudly. Also^. 

1382^ Wyclif xvii. 12 Ten leprouse men .. reyside 
[v.r, Ilfteden, llftenj the vois, seiynge. 1413 Eilgr> Sowlc 
(Caxton X483) HI. tii. 52 Thenne sawe 1 two spirites that 
liften vp a wondre hidous crye, 14.. Tundalc's Vis. (1843) 
2302 And or he spake any thyng He lyfte up a grey t syk> ng. 
*S3S Coverdale fudg. Ii. 4 The people lifte vp their voyce, 
& wepte. 1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 65 Fit to lift vp 
a loude laughter, and nothing els. 17^ Wesley Wks. 
(X872) I. 351 A rude rout Utt up their votce on high. 1845 
hi. Pattison Ess, (1889) L 28 The voice of the dauntless 
Gregory was lifted in behalf of the deserted and ftiendless 
Praetextatus. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. V. liv, 82 He had., 
an opportunity of lifting lus protest against the greatest 
crime of his age. 1887 BoviF.n Pirg.Eclog. v. 62 Lo 1 with 
joy to the heavens they lift their glorious voice. 

f. To lift Up one's heel, horn (see those sbs.). 

6 . To bear or carry in an elevated position ; to 
‘hold high'* (With some attributed notion of 
sense i.) 

1671 htiLTON P.ft, ly, 48 There the Capitol thou seest 
Above the rest lifting bis stately head On the Tarpeian rock. 
X732 Pohe Ep. Bat/xttrst 340 Where London’s column, point- 
ing at the skies, Like a tall bully, lifts the head, and lies. 
1764 Goldsm. Trav. 204 Dear fisj that hill which lifts him 
to the storms, 1805 Wordsw. Prelude iii. 4 We saw The 
long-roofed Chapel of King's College lift Turrets and pin- 
nacles in answering files. 

7. To take up or collect (rents or moneys due) ; 
to lev)' (contributions, lines, etc.) ; to draw (wages, 
the amount of profits, etc.). Now dial, 

1413 Pilgr. SowU (Caxton 1483) iv. xxxtii. 81 They haue 
for to sene that his rentes and revenues and suche other 
auantages ri:»htwysly to be lyfte. 1473 in Labtg Charters 
(1899) inarkis.,be ws to be lyftyt ande rasit as for 

oure saide lairs, 1491 Act 7 Hexx. PM, c. 18 If the seid 
fyne had never be lifte. <1x639 Spottiswood Hist. Ck. 
Scot. IL {xtyj) sg His person arrested, his Rents lifted by 
the Kings Officers. 172a Ramsay Thtxe Bo/x7ieis iv. 79 
He's sent To Fairyland to lift the rent. 174B Smollett 
Rod.Rand.xvu (1760) 1. 106 Entitling that person to lift his 
wages when they should become due. 1799 J- Smith 
Hist, yejjersott Coll. (1857) 165 That a collection be lifted 
for the purpose of purchasing such a Dictionary' as may be 
thought necessary for the Society. 2814 Byron To Moore 
3 .^ug., Whose ‘bills* are never ‘lifted*, 1869 Gibbon 
R, Ci-ay v. The Laird lifted his rent, 

8 . slang. To take up (a portable object; cf. i d) 
or drive away (cattle) with dishonest intentions ; 
in wider sense, to steal. In early use, to steal some- 
thing from (a shop, eta) ; to rob. Cf. shopdifling. 

1526 Skelton Magny/i 1373 Conuey it be crafte, lyft & 
lay asyd^ 1592 Greene Ujst. Courtier H is leporled 
you can lift, or nip a bounce, like a gulre [r/tf} Coue. 1505 
KEcoRnER Fleetwood in Ellis Orig. l.ett.S^r, 1. 1 1. 303 Lyfte 
is to robbe a shoppeoragentximnns chamber. x666Drvden 
AttPi. Mirab. ccxxviii. but if night-robbers lift the well- 
stored hive, .'Vn humming through their w’axen city grows. 

<t 1670 Spalding Troub. Chas. / (Bannaiync Club) I. 25 
Ther came a company of highlanders, and lifted out of 
Frendraucht’s ground, one number of goods. 1722 Ramsay 
Three Bonnets i. 78 Thieves that came to lift their cattle. 


18x4 Scott JPav. xvlii, Donald Bean Lean never lifted less 
than a drove in hts life. 1840 Thackeray Paris Sk. Bk. 
(1869) 74 He took to his old courses, and lifted a pur.ve here, 
and a watch there. 1873 Dixon Two Queetis I, vi. ii. 307 
More [Scots] were bent on lifting kine and sheep. xMx A, 
Lang Library 52 He used to tell how he had lilted a book 
. .frorn a stall on the Pont-Neuf. 1892 R. Kipling Eetsi 4- 
West in Barrack-r. Ballatls 75 He has lifted the Colonel’s 
mare that is the Colonel’s pride. 

iraxtsf. 1885 Spectator xo Jan. 51/2 In painting-in his 
background, he is, therefore, reasonably entitled lo ‘lift’ 
his materials wherever he finds them, 1892 Nation (N. Y.) 
15 Dec. 456/3 All that is vitally concerned .with Lincoln, is 
lifted bodily from Herndon’s book. 

'1*9. I'he technical word for: To carve (a swan). 
(The text of quot. f isooapp, contains some error.) 

eiSoo For to serve a Lox'd in Babees Bk. (1868' 374 Be- 
gynne at the lifte legge first of a Swan ; and lyfte a gose 
y-reared at the right legge first. 15x3 Bk. Kerxtynee ibid. 
266 Lyfte that swanne. X804 Farley Land. Art Cookery 
fed. 10) 293 To lift a swan, you must slit it quite down the 
middle of the breast. 

10. Card-playing, intr. To cut (fordealL 1 Obs. 

*599 Minsheu Spax/, Dial. (1623) 26, 1 lift to see who shall 
I deale, it must be a coat card. x6o8 Machin & Markham 
pttxxib K/it. IV. i. Hsb, But come, lift for the dealing, it 
is my chance to deale. X674-80 Cotton Coxxipl. Gaxxiester 
86 At French-Ruff you must lift for deal. 

11 . trans. To take up and remove, take away ; to 
drive (cattle) away or to maiket, to strike (a tent). 
Sc. To remove (a corpse) for burial ; also absol. 

<2x670 Spalding Troubl, (Bannatyne Club) I. 236 The 
said day Alonro lifts his camp frae Strathbogle. x8x6 
Scott Bl. Dzvaxf xiii, We seem to be met at a funeral 
..Ellieslaw, when will you lift. 1832 Ht. Martineau Ire- 
land L IX That’s better than seeing them lifted to the 
pound. 183s James Gips^’ ii, 1 fear that we .shall be obliged 
to lift our tents, and quit this pleasant nook. 1836 Mrs. 
Browning Poet's Pow v. xv, "1 hey came at dawn of day 
To lift the lady’s corpse away. 1856 Kane Arc/. Expl. II. 
vii. 79 Nearly all my hopes of lifting the sick.. rest upon these 
dogs. 1882 Macixi. Mag. XLVI, 164 When an invitation is 
being given verbally to a funeral in Scotland, the person 
invited usually asks, ‘When do you lift?’ x8^ C. Scott 
Sheep-Fanning x\Z If., a good ewe requires a lamb [her 
own being dead], it may be advisable to lift a small gimmer’s 
lamb, and put it to her. 1890 Pall Mall G. 28 Sept. 7/1 
A large number of families went to the church and lifted 
their books. X89X Newcastle Even. Chron. 31 Jan. 2/1 
Interment on Sunday; to lift at Two o’clock, Daily 
Ntnvs^ Sept. 3/4 Some hot-headed proposals were made, one 
being to lift tools at once. 

b. U. S, To lift {a person's) hair ; to scalp. 

1848 Ruxton Life in Far West 37 ‘ Wc’Il lift the hair, 
any how’, continued the first, ‘afore the .scalps cold’. 

^ c. U, S, To get rid of, pay off (a mortgage). 

1879 J. Burroughs Locusts 4 IP. Honey 79^ The weather 
must lift the mortgage on his farm, and pay his taxe.s, x886 
Stockton Lady or the Tiger 74 So then the spectral mort- 
gage could never be lifted. 

12. a. To take up out of the ground (Se, in 
general sense) ; to dig up (potatoes). 

1844 Stephens Bk, Farm III, 1125 When lifted for ship- 
ment to the London market, they [potatoes] are first riddled 
into sizes, then [etc.]. 1883 J. Purvks in Coxitexxtp, Rev, 
Sept, 354 The tall, strong farm-women ‘lifting’ the potatoes. 
1883 Stevenson Treas. Jsl, i. i, There I*; still treasure not 
yet lifted. 2892 E. Reeves Hoxxteward Boxtxid 334 She had 
come over to Paris to lift his remains and remove them lo 
another place, x^z E. P. Dixon Seed Catalogue 25 Fifty- 
fold [potato] . . which may be lifted July and August, 
b. Sc. To carry (a crop), clear (a cornfield), 

1876 A. Lainc Lindores Abbey xxiv. 309 He went and 
searched the ground after the crop w'as lifted, 1883 [see 
Lifted ppl. <j.]. 

13. To hit (the ball) into the air; esp. in Cricket'. 
often with the bowler as object. 

2874 Times 5 Oct. 11/2 When the [golfj ball must be 
‘skied’, or lifted over some swell of the ground. 2882 
Daily Tel, 24 June, W, G. lifted Spofforth round to the leg 
boundary. 1894 N. Gale Cricket Soxigs 32 He lifts you o’er 
the Baths for six. 1897 Daily Nexvs 16 June 3/4 Hill, as 
is his custom, lifted the ball a good deal. 

14. Comb. : *}• lift-leg, a name for strong ale. 

2587 Harrison England 11. xviii. (1877) i. 295 There is 

such headieale and beere in most of them, as.. is commonlie 
called buffecap,. .stride wide, and lift leg, 

t liif fc| ppl> a. Obs. [pa. pple. of Lift vi] — 
Lifted ppl. a. Also with up. 

24x3 Pilgr. Sozvle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxxii. 8t Ne neither 
of them shalle be the lift hand to mayntenaunce of wrong. 
16x7 A. Newman Pleas. Vis. 18 Then seem'd his lookes, 
and lifi-vp hands to say, ‘Take heed by me*. 1679 ‘T. 
Ticklkfoot* Trial Wakexxta/i 7 He replyed with lift up 
hands, God forbid . . that [etc.]. 1724 M, Davys Refox-xned 
Coqxtet 163 With llft-up Hands, .imploring help. 

DLiffcable (li*ftab'l), a. [f. Lift v, +-able.] 

1856 Ferrier Inst. bUtaph. Introd. 62 To divide the 
ponderable into the liftable by us . . and the still lift.nble, 
though not by us. 1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. 
III. X94, 1 was to remove thither with my work (so soon as 
liftable). 2893 Field ^ Mar. 335/1 The centre-plate is so 
fitted .as to be liftable into or out of the boat. 

Lifted (h’fied), ppl. a. [f. Lift v. + -edI.] 

In senses of the vb. : Kaised aloft, upreared, ele- 
vated, ex.ilted ; stolen, etc. Also with up. 

*559 Aylmer Harboro^.ve R 3 Let vs daylye call to God 
with lifted vp heartes and handes. c 1586 C'tess Pf-si- 
BROKE Ps. lxxxix. V. Thy lifted band a might of won- 
der showeth. 1654-66 Earl Orrery Parthen. (1676) 725 
She ende.'ivour'd to stop his lifted-up Arm from falling 
on me. 1667 Milton P.L. xi. 866 In the Cloud a Bow, 
Conspicuous^ witli three lifted colours gay. 1703 Rowe 
Ulysses iv. L 1803 Provoke the lifted Sword and pointed 
Spear. <rx73o Burt Lett. Genii. N, Scot/. (1754) II. 93 His 
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Grandfather. .Is therein assured of the ImmediateRestitutlon 
of his Lifted, that is, stolen Cows. xSip Wordsw. 

151 The morning light in grace Strikes upon lus 
ified face. 1859 Ruskin 'J'wa Paths iv. (1691) 184 All 
their changing grace of depressed or lifted pinnacle. 1859 
Geo. Eliot {titld) The Lifted Veil. 1883 Mrs. Hopkins 
Autumn SivaUcnvs, Bonnus, Down from the lifted corn- 
field trips The child. 1885-94 R. Bridges Eros Psyche 
Apr. XXV, The last red ray Fled from her lifted arm. 

lifter (H*ft3j). [f. Lift v. + -er i.] One who 
or that tvliich lifts in senses of the vb. 

1 . One who lifts or raises, in either a material or 
an immaterial sense. Also with up. 

iS3S CovERDALE Ps. iii. 3 Thou (o Lorde) art .. the lifter 
vp of my heade. 155* Huloet, Lifter wyth leuere, pha^ 
langarius. XS9X Percivall Sp. Dict.^ Llevador, a bearer, 
a lifter. 1649 Prvnne De//mrrey to yews' Pimitier 83 
The greatest designers, plotters and lifters up of themselves 
against the interest of Christ. 1688 R. Holmk Armoury 
in. 156/2 Musick . . is a lifter of Dead, Drowsie and Melan- 
cholly Spirits. 1773 Johnson Western Isl. Wks. X. 401 
Long pieces of wood . . to which the action of a long line 
of lifters might be applied. X839 Ure Diet. Arts 927 Two 
men at a vat, and a boy as a la5’er or lifter can make about 
6 or 8 reams in 10 hours. X873 M. Arnold Lit. Dogma 
(1876) 366 The lifter-up to the nations of the banner of 
righteousness. 

b. One who takes lip dishonestly ; a thief. Cf. 
cattle-lifter^ shop-lifter. 

a 1592 Greene Jns. IP, nr. i, Why, I am a lifter, maister, 
by occupation. 1606 Shaks, Tr. fy Cr. j. ii. 129. 1674-80 
Cotton Compi. Gamester 5 Pads, Biters, Divers, Lifters., 
these mayall pass under the general. .appellation of Rooks. 
1818 Scott Boh Roy x.xix, Ye needna ask whae Rob Roy 
is, the reiving lifter that he is. i86z Athcnseuvi 30 Aug. 
27S While in the ‘lifter's’ possession .. they [books] had 
been enriched by numerous annotations. 1885 Erminie 11 
We are shifters, we are lifters. Working skilfully together, 

C. One of a sect of Scottish presbyterians who 
considered it essential that the officiating minister 
should ‘ lift * a piece of sacramental bread while 
uttering the prayer of consecration. 

1805 Forsyth Beauties Scott. II. 520 Hence .. originated 
a schism, and the two parties were distinguished by the 
name of lifters and anti-lifters, 

2 . Something which lifts or is used for lifting. 

a. Something which elevates or raises, in either 
a material or an immaterial sense ; applied also 
to any simple implement, e.g. fa crutch, fa fork, 
a curved piece of iron for lifting a stove-lid, and 
in mod, slang to a heavy blow. Also with up, 

1570 Levins Manip. 76/36 A Lifter, iotV^tfuseiua. a 1700 
B. E. Did. Cant. Crew^ Lifier^ a Crutch, 1706 A, Bed- 
ford Temple Mus. viii. 158 Sakepjt Gadol, or the Greater 
Lifter up; as if it designed the alustck to be very Loud. 
1867 W. \V. Smyth Coat Coalmtiniug 7 Used as a lifter of 
water to the top of water-wheels, X882-3 Schaff Encyel. 
Retie. Knovst. 663 Dreams , . in antiquity, were thought to 
be of importance as lifters of the veil. xB^ ‘ ^IARK Twain ' 
Yankee at Crl. K. Arthur ^xxm. 383 As long as I'm going 
to hit him at all, I’m going to hit him a lifter. 

b. Technical uses: +(«) Attat. =LEVATon 2. 

(Ji) Mining. The wooden beams used as stems for 
stamps in old-fashioned stamp-mills (Raymond 
Mining Gloss.'), {c) Magnetism. The cross-piece 
of soft iron applied to the poles of a horse-shoe 
magnet, {d) IVeavistg. ? An appliance for raising 
and depressing the leaves of the heddles. (c) 
Sleam-eiigine. The arm on a lifting-rod that raises 
the puppet- valve (Webster, 1S64), (/) Paper- 

making. A bucket-wheel for raising the pnlp from 
the reservoir to the trough. {£) Fosistding. ‘A 
tool for dressing the mould; also a contrivance 
attached to a cope to hold the sand together when 
the cope is lifted’ (Webster, 1864). (/ 5 ) Sstrg. 
=Ei,evatok 2. ii) = lifting-cam. 

■(fl) 1649 Bulwer Paihomyot. n, L £6 That hluscle of the 
shoulder-blade, from its office commonly called the Levator, 
or the Lifter. , 

ih) X671 P/tit. Trans. VI. 2108 Suffering the Lifters to 
fall with great force on the Ore, thereby breaking it into 
small sand. x86o Eng. 4- For. Mining Gtoss. (Cornwall 
Terms), Lifters, wood beams, to which the iron heads of a 
stamping mill are fastened. 

(c) X794 G. Adams Nat. 4- Exper, Phil. IV. 1. 387 The 
cont.Tct or lifter of soft iron to be placed at the other end of 
the bars. 1849 Hoad Electriciiy 396 The soft iron lifter of 
a horse-shoe magnet. 

(f/) 1865 Ben Brierley Irkitale I. 236 A weaver . . upon 
a ‘jacquard ’ loom, had the misfortune to break one of the 
irons of her lifter. 

if) 1839 Ure Did. Arts 938 The pressure of the pulp 
and water in the vat forces the pulp up the pipe into the 
lifter-box, whence it is taken by rotatory lifters, and dis- 
charged into a trough, where it runs down and mixes with 
the thick pulp from the chest. 

(x") 1832 Burn Nav. 4- Milit. Did. n, Lifter or Lifting- 
cog, cam or wiper. X884 Pall Mall G. 28 Aug. 5/1 The 
lifter raises the central lever or pawl. 

Xiifking (U’ftig), vhl. sb. [f. Lift v. + 

1 . The action of the vb. Lift in various senses. 
Also lifting up. 'j'Also cosier, in hand-lifting'. 
so much as can be taken up by the hand, f At the 
lifting', on the point of xenioval. 

• rsSz Langl. P. PI. A. v. 204 Glotoun was a gret cherl and 
in he lyftynge. nx4oo-5o Alexander 567 Stanys 
[\vh1ch3 Fell fra he fyrmament as a hand lyftyng. 1482 Monk 
oj Evesham (Arb.) 107 The lyftyngy.s vppe of the cro'ise. 
*55* Bible Gen. xxiv. mnrg, note. The exercise of the spirit 
& lyftynge vp of the mind to God, ar called medytacions. 


Jas. VI.^. Gen. Assembly Aug., As for our Neighbour 
Kirk in England, .they want nothing of the Masse, but the 
liftings. 1607 TorsELL Fonrfi Beasts (1658) 322 Surbating 
.. Cometh .. sometime by the hardness of the ground, and 
high lifting of the horse. izi6Ss Heylin Laud 1. 170 There 
had been some liftings at him in the Court by Sir John Cook. 
a 1670 Spalding Troub. /(Bannatjme Club) 1. 24oThis 
army . . by and attour 10000 baggage men Ls now at the lifting. 
1674-80 Cotton Compt. Gamesierg^ In the lifting for dealing 
the least deals. C1730 "Burt Let f, Gentl. N. Scott. (1754) 11. 
230 The stealing 01 their Cows they call Lifting, a .soft’ning 
Word for Theft. 2856 Kane Arci, Expl. I. xxiiL 285 A 
sudden lifting of the fog showed them the cape. 1872 
Hardwick 7 rad. Lane. 74 The ‘ lifting * of women by men 
on Easter Monday. 1884 PAE.£«f/xic«xix, 244 The cargo 
is ours for the lifting, xgot W. D, Howells Lit. Friends 
11. vi. 89 In a lifting of the rain he walked with me down to 
the village. 

2 . altHb. and Comb. a. gen., as lifting pozver, 
trade ; b. a contrivance or portion of a machine 
adapted for lifting, as lifting-hart -b/ade, -cog, 
-crane, -gear, -hitch, -hook, -pallet, -piece, -rod, 
-scre^Oy -tongs, -mire ; lifting-cam, a cam or pro- 
j'ection by which a lirting movement is effected, 

e. g. in firearms; lifting-day /prtr/ = heaving-day, 
lifting-dog, (a) = lifiing-eam ; iV) (see quot. 
1S81 2) ; lifting-jack (see Jack sb^ 10). 

1831 G. R. Porter Silk Mattuf. 247 The “Iffiing bars 
which in shape are something like blunted knife blades. 
xMi Greener Gun 359 The *lifting-cams or ‘dogs', are 
dispensed with. 1852 •Lifting-cog [see Lifter 2 b ii ). 1879 
Cassell's Techn. Educ. \. 206/2 These three requisites are 
very henutiCully combined . . in the •lifting crane. xS8t 
Greener Gun 264 Knock the wire pivot it^bt through the 
•lifting dogs. x88x Raymond Jifiniug Gloss., Lifting-dog, a 
claw-hook for grasping a column of bore-rods while raising 
or lowering them. 1887 Daily AVtm 22 Oct. 2/7 The pinnace 
was crushed through the breaking of the •lifting gear. »83t 
G. R. Porter Silk Mattuf. 247 Half the number of *Iiriing 
hooks are attached to the lifting bars. xBzS J. Nicholson 
Operat. Mechanic 513 Tliat the end of the. .spring. .may 
project a little way over the point of the •lifting-pallet. X704 
Harris Lex. Techn., * Lifting-pieces, are Parts of a Clock, 
which do lift up and unlock the Detents in the Clock-part. 
1M4 F. J. Britten Watch 4* Clockm. 217 There are four 
pins in the minute wheel for raising the quarter lifting piece. 
1849 Noad Eleciricity‘i$‘j A much greater *lifung power has 
, .been obtained with other varieties of the electro-magnet. 
1709 Colled. (O. H.S.) II. 185 This Gentleman., is 

remarkable for carrying on the *Iifiing Trade. 

Xilffcing (H'Uiq), ppL a. [f. Lift v, + -ing 2.] 
That lifts, in senses of the vb., spec, in lifting- 
bridge, a bridge of which either a part or the 
whole may be drawn up at one end when needful ; 
lifting-gate « Lift 15; lifting-pump, any 
pump other than a force-pump; lifting-sail, a sail 
whose action tends to lift the bows out of the 
iv»3ter; lifting-set, * the series of pumps by which 
water is raised from the bottom of a mine by 
successive lifts * (Knight flid. Mech. 287'5), 

13., E. E. Altit. P. B. 443 After harde dayez wern out an 
hundreth & fyfte. As j?at lyftande lome [the ark) luged 
aboute. 1686 J. Dunton (1867) 8 Even I 

the Parson himselfe . . gave me a lifting hand. 1797 Encycl. 
Brit, (ed, 3) IX. 17/2 Oflifting-pumps there are several sorts. 1 
1839 R. S, Robinson Naut. Steam Ettg. 65 On the top of j 
the air bucket fils the lifting valve. 1851 Ca/a/. (7/. ! 
E.v/iib. 1148 Swing, lifting, or rolling bridges are .. in such 
cases indUpensable. 1875 Carpentry 4- ypvt. 235 These 
double-legged tables arc very generally made with a rack to 
allow of tUeir rising by the application of a lifting force. 2882 
Nares (ed. 6) 205 The jib and flying-jib aie.. 

lifting sails. 1894 TJar/y AVivt 19 June 6/5 The supremely 
interesting feature of this really great work are the lifting 
bascules, 1895-6 Cal. Univ. Nebraska 215 By its use the 
extensor or lifting muscles are developed. 1898 Daily 
News 16 Nov. 7/1 The mechanism of the lifting roadway is 
sqpCrfect in its action. 

LifuU, obs. form of Lifefol. 
t Iiig, Obs. Also 7 ligge. [Origin obscure ; 
the identity of the word in the two quots. is not 
certain.] a. A projection, b. A band, stripe. 

^ x6io Guillim Heraldry nr, xiu. (1611) 225 When any part 
is thus born with ligges, like peeces of the flesh or skinne, 
depending, it is termed era-sing. 16K Goad Celest, Bodies 
iL vii, 252, 1 cannot empale each Page of this Discourse 
with a Black mourning Lig. 

Xiig, obs. and dial, form of Lie 
+ li-gable, n. Obs. [ad. L. type-*ft^rt- 

bilis, f. ligdre to bind ; see -able.] Of two or 
more notes : That may be ‘ tied ' together, 

.*597 Morley Inirod. Mtis, Annot., Minimes . . cannot be 
tied or enter in ligature. But that defect might be supplyed 
by dashing the signe of the degree either with one stroke, 
or two,_and so cause the Ltgable figures serue to any small 
quanlitie of time we list. 1609 Douland Ortiith. Microl. 

40 There are foure liable Notes, that is, a Large, a Long, 
a Breefe, and a Semibreefe. 

Iiigament (li'^ment). [ad. L. ligdment-um, 

f. ligdre to bind.] 

f 1 . Anything used in binding or tying ; a band, 
tie; Surg. a bandage, ligature. Obs. in lit. sense. 

2599 A. M. tr. Gabelkouers Bk. Physicke 344/1 Cut of 
Hnnen ligamentes the breadth of three fingers, grease them 
in this salve. . . Tye then these ligamentes tlicron. 2626 
Bacon § 66 The Prince of Aurange . .could finde no 

meanes to stanch the Bloud, either by Medicine or Liga- 
ment. 1671 Grew Anat.f tanis i. lii. App. § 4 (26821 27 
The Gardener, with his Ligaments of Leather, securcN the 
main Branches. 1735 J. Ywcv.Stone-Br. Thames 7 All the [ 
Work well cemented and join’d together with proper Liga- 
ments. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I, ijj, J. 228 Their 1 


drawers .. are more convenient than breeches ,, being with- 
out any tight ligaments. 

b. fg. Chicfiy, a tie, bond of union. 

1426 Lydg. De Guil, Pilgr, 22595 My boondes and my 
lygamentys Ben dyuerse comaundementj’S, 'i'o holden in 
subieccyoun ffolkes off relygyoun. 2596 BELL.ywrr'. PoPer^’ 
III. V. 280 The bishoppe of Rome might have released or 
pardoned .. such ligaments, mults, or canonical! corrections 
as he had iiiioyned to publike offenders. 2643 Sir T. 
-Browne Relig. Med, i. § 38, I have not those strait liga- 
ments, or narrow obligations to the World, as to dole on 
life. 2762 Stf.rne Tr.Shandy''i\. x . He looked up . . in 
my uncle Toby’s face ; then cast a look upon his boy and 
that ligament, fine as it was, — was never broken. 2796 
Burke Reg. Peace i. (1892) 70 The law of nations, the great 
ligament of mankind. 2841 Trench Parables xviL (1877) 
326 The Sacraments have been often called the ligaments 
for the wounds of the soul. 2850 Hawthorne Scarlet 'L. 
iv, (1852) 69, I find here a woman, a man, a child, amongst 
whom and myself there exist the closest ligaments. No 
matter whether of love or hate ; . . of right or wong. 

2 . Anat. One of the numerous short bands of 
tough, flexible, fibrous tissue which bind the bones 
of the body together. By extension applied to any 
membranous fold which supports an organ and 
keeps it in position. 

cxa,oo Lanfranc 5 Cirtirg. 20 Ne leeue we nou;t Jjat ech 
brood ligament is a skyn, & ech round ligament to be a 
senewe. 2599 Massinger etc. Old Law 1. 1, I might have 
gently lost it in my cradle, Before my nerves and ligaments 
grew strong. 27^2 Monro Bones (ed. 3) 213 The Liga- 
ment of the Thigh-bone, which is commonly . . called Jhe 
round one. 2802 Paley Nat, Theol. viii. 220 A .. flexible 
ligament, inserted, by one end into the head of the ball, by 
the other into the bottom of the cup [of a ball and socket 
joint]; which ligament keeps the two parts of the joint, .in 
their place. 2838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xxi, The ligament 
which unites the Siamese twins, 2858 LEw^:s Seaside 
Stud. 27s 1*0 Goethe, bones and ligaments were not less 
beautiful and full of intere>t than flowers and streams. 

b. A similar part in Io« er organisms. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. XIII. 537 A ligament placed at the 
summit of the [oy.sier] shell serves as an arm to its opera- 
tions. 2802 Bincley Anim. Biog. (18x3) 1. 42 They [insects] 
are cut, as it were, into two parts. These parts are in 
general connected by a slender ligament or hollow thread. 
2826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. IV. 185 In those with a sessile 
one [se. abdomen) the base is attached to the melapbragm 
by strong ligaments. 

c. spec, in Conch. The elastic substance which 
holds together the valves of a bivalve shell. 

x8i6 T. Brown Elem, Conehol 255. 2857 Penny Cycl, 
VIJ, 433/x To this hinge is superadded a ligament. *85* 
Richardson Ccoi, viii. (1855)242. 2875 Buckland Lcg-bk, 
The ligament which holds the two shells together, 
o. Coffib.y as Hgameut-voise adv, 

2625 Crooke Bodv of Man 389 These .. are knit to the 
proper membrane of euery gristle by the interposition as it 
were of a Pcriostlon Ligament-wise. 

Hence f lii'^axncnt v. rare, to bind together. 
2658-9 Bnriods Diary (1828) III. 210 There was great 
wisdom..in framing that oath; to ligament the single 
person and people together. 

IDigamental (ligamcntal), a. [f. Ligament 
+ -AL.] Of the nature of a ligament ; composed of 
the fibrous tissue of which ligaments consist. 

257B Banister Hist. Manx, e Muscles often spryng out 
of Ligameniall Cartilages. 26x5 Grooxts. Body of Man fnZ 
i'he Tongue .. hath no Ligamentall Fibres to strengthen it 
as Muscles haue. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, v. v. 239 
The Urachos or ligamentall passage derived from the hot- 
lome of the bladder. . > \ 

b. Pertaining to the ligament (of a bivalve). 

2850 T. D. Sowerby in Dana's Geol. App. i. 699 Equivalve, 
suborbicular, thin, . . ligamental area elongate. 2854 Wood- 
ward Mollusca JI. 247 I’be internal ligament, or cartilage, 
is lodged in furrows formed by the ligamental plates. Ibid, 
286 A distinct ligamental ridge in each valve. 

Xiigamentary (ligamemtari), a. [f. Ligament 
■ f-ABY.] a. Of the nature of or composing a liga- 
ment ; consisting of the tissue proper to ligaments, 
b. Of or pertaining to a ligament. 

2744 tr. Boerhaax’e's Inst, III. 41 1 Besides these liga- 
mentary Fasclai, there are also others more broad and mus- 
cular. 1783 H. Watson in Med. Commun. I. 188 The liga* 
mentary' periosteum, which covers the_ vertebra:. ^ x8x6 D. P. 
Blaine Veterinary Art 412 Ossifications and ligamentary 
enlargements. 2832 ll'’estm.Rev.yiVI 1 . 2 i^ Flax., is applied 
by the natives to almost every' purpose of clothing, building, 
packing, or wherever ligamentary structure can be turned 
to account, 2850 H. Miller Footer. Creat.v. 87 In some 
of the nail-heads .. there appear well-marked ligamentar)’ 
impressions. - 

ligamenti'ferouSjtf. Conch. [See-FEBous.j 
(See quot.) ^ , . 

2839 Sow’XRRV Conch. Man. 16 Ligamentiferous,h:t\xnz^e 
containing the ligament, as the cardinal pit in filya. 

I^gamento- (ligame nttJ), used as a pseudo-D. 
comb, form, with the meaning ‘ligamentous and 
. . . as ligamenio-cartilaginous, 

2782 A. Monro >4 wa/. Bones, Nenes, eta 67 
Ugamento<arliiaginoussubstanc^ 28^-6 Todd J 

1.510/1 A large ligament^muscular plate. tpaMENT 

ligamentous (lig5me;nMs),«. [f-L “AHE.nt 
+ -ous.] Of the nature of, or ° ’ 

ligament ; composed ofthe I which 

is one while ligamentous and ner% ous, fplant-j that 

17.5 Efadlev Pam. dm. s.v. the fibrous, 

are not woody may be reduced to LXXXVII. 
ligamentous, bulbous [etc.]. *79® . - vital powers. 

=3 All ligamentous Pjrj? • ■ ="11 hadunformnatclyacquircd 

1804 Abernethy S urg. Obs. 3* * ^ 
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a ligamentous adhesion to the orbicular ligament of the 
hip. 1826 Kirbv & Sp. Entovwl. III. 400 l*he second kind 
of articulation, the ligamentous, he affirms takes place 
only in orthopterous and some neuropterous insects. 1872 
EUm. Altai, Ligamentous fibres bind together 
the margins of the apposed articular surfaces. 1880 G13 n* 
TiJER Fishes xzg The tongue consists merely of ligamentous 
or cellular substance. 

b. Pertaining to the ligaments of the body. 

1804 ilfed. yrnl. XII. 563 Gouty, or ligamentous and ten- 
dinous inflammation. 

Plence Iiig’ame'ntously adv.^ by ligaments. 

1B83 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 609 Being also connected liga- 
meniously with the scapulae. 

Iiigan, obs, form of Lagan, wreckage. 
Iiigance, obs. form of Ligeance, 
i*Iiigate, Obs. rare'~^. [ad. L. H^di-uSj 
pa. pple. of ligdre to bind.] * Bound, lied ’. 

2604 in R. Cawdrey Table Aiph. 

]Ligate Chiefly Surg. [f. L. Ugdt-^ 

ppl. stem of ligdre to bind.] trans. To bind 
with a ligature or bandage; spec, in Surg., to tie 
up (a bleeding artery or vessel). 

1599 A- M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 37/r Open a 
blacke Henne on her backe, applye and also ligate her on 
his head. 1775 Nexv Hanipsh. Prov. Papers (1873) VII. 
652 He . . was at that time even destitute of a needle to 
ligate a bleeding vessel!. 1896 Treves Syst. Surg. I. 540 
When a surgeon is ligating an artery, x8^ Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. VI. 244 If. .the superior mesenteric artery be ligated. 
Jig. f 1600 Tituoti III. V, Let it belawfull for me. .to ligate 
and obligate your eares with my words. 

Hence Iii-gated ppl. tz., tied with a ligature ; (of 
letters) united in a ligature ; lii*gating vbl. sb. 
Also Iiiga'tor, 'an instrament to place and fasten 
a ligature* (Knight Z>ict. Meek. Suppl. 1S84). 

*597 A. M. tr. Guilleuienu' s Fr. Chirurg. 31 b/i That 
nature may have time to close the cutt and ligated vayne. 
1866 T. Wright in Iniell. Ohserv. No. 50. 108 The Roman 
ligated letters. 1875 Knight Diet. Mfc/i.y^ Ligating-for- 
ceps. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 165 The formation 
of a thrombus is of no assistance in securing obliteration 
of a ligated vessel. 

Xiigatiou (Isig^^'Jsn). [ad. L. ligdiion^em^ n. 
of action f. ligdre to bind.] 

+ 1 . The action or process of binding ; a connect- 
ing or binding fast ; also, the condition of being 
bound ; suspension (of the faculties). Ohs. 

*597 A. M. tr. GuUlemeau's Fr, Chirurg. *iij, To bring 
to p.asse in this wretched worlde, in our bodye, a .shorte and 
breefe ligatione [of us and Heaven]. i6sz J. Cotta Dtse. 
Dang. Pract, Physicke 1. vii.68 To them that sleep in their 
clothes, .there is not so true a Ugation of their senses, 1638 
Penit, Con/, viii. (1657) 237 He that hath not the power 
of absolution hath not the' power of ligation. 2643 Sir T. 
Brownb Relig. Med. 11, § ii The slumber of the bod>' seems 
to be but the w'aktng of the soul. It is the ligation of sense, 
but the liberty of reason. x6^6 Blount Glossogr.^Ligation, 
a binding, also the tongue-tying in children especially. 2664 
H. Mork Myst. intq.zQi They having no coherence or liga- 
tion with the time ot the Prophet, but onely with one 
another. 16B4 T. Burnet Theoty^ Earth i. 196 The liga- 
tion of Satan proves this point eflectually : for so long as 
Antichrist reigns, Satan cannot be said to be bound. 

2 . The action of binding with a ligature ; csp. in 
Surg.y the operation of tying up (a bleeding artery, 
etc.). Also, an instance of this. 

2597 A. M. tr. GuUlemeau's Fr. Chirttrg. 27/2 The liga- 
tione or tyinge of the teeth, to ioyn them together. 2624 
T. Johnson Farcy's Chirurg. xiv. iii. 556 The habit of the 
body ought to prescribe a measure in ligation : for tender 
bodies cannot away with so hard binding as hard, a 2659 
Osborn (Queries Wks. (1673) 588 Swathing, and the rest of 
the ligations used by Nurses to Infants. 2689 Movlk Sea 
Chyrurg. 11. v. 39 If such a Wound should liappen in the 
joint of the Hip, where such Ligation cannot be made. 2899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 265 It is this nngexitis which leads 
to the closure of a vessel after ligation. 

3 , Something used in binding; a ligaluie, band- 
age, bond, tie; also, the place of tying, arch. 

*597 A. M. tr. Guilletneau's Fr. Chirurg. 44 b/2 Reducinge 
both the endes of the ligatione which we have in our hands 
above on the wounde. 2633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 
48 There was also an enrichment of Precious stones, strung 
through a ligation of Cords, c 2645 Howell Lett. II. xlvii, 
Therls a peculiar Religion attends frendship^ thcr is ac- 
cording to the Ltymologie of the wordj a ligation and 
solemnc tie. xStg Scott Guy M. xxxvih, A bundle tied 
withtape.and sealed atcachfoldand ligation with black wax. 
f ligatory, t*. Ohs. [ad. L. type 

i. ligdre to bind: see -on Y.] a. Serving to bind or 
tie up. b. That has binding force, obligatory. 

2610 Hewood Lane. Witches iv. (1634) H 3, Dough. Now 
do I thinkcupon the codpcecc point thy young jade gave him 
at the wedding... Wr//i. A ligatory point. Bant. Alas poore 
Lawrence. 2625 W.B. TrueSchoot lFrtr4 It is clecre amongst 
. . Professors of Cases of Conscience, That the errour. . which 
..is c.'illrd an erronious Conscience, is llgatoric. 
^igatnre (li’gatiuj), sb. Also 7 ligator. [ad. 
L. ligdldra, f. ligdre to bind. Cf. 1'. ligalure.^ 

1 . Anything used in binding or tying; a band, 
bandage,' tic. Chiefly spec, in Surgery, a thread 
or cord used to lie up a bleeding artery, to strangu- 
late a tumour, etc. 

c 2400 Lati/ranc's Cirnrg. 82 .Also it is good to . . streyne 
bi ligature at I'C ground of i>i wounde, & byndc it loscly at 
• pc moub of be wonndc. 2541 U. Coi’LAND 

Chirurg. H IiJ b, I-ei it . . be cut in the inyddes of the lyga- 
ture arid let the nether parte be left. 2622 Burton W/m/. 
Mel. It. i. i. i, Whether .. by spells, . . ligatures, pbiliures, 
incatiaiionv, S:c. this DKc.asc..may be cured. 2624 


WoTTON Archil, in Reliq. (1651) 269 The Cover is . . .a kind 
of Band or Ligature to the whole Fabrick. 2650 Bulwer 
Anthropamet. 202 The fillets and ligatures that,. Nurses 
use to bind them flat unto the Head. 2726 Swift Gnllher 
I. i, I l.kcwise felt several slender ligatures across my body. 
2805 Foster Ess. 11. ii. 132 The ligatures which the Olympic 
pugilists bound on their h^ds and wrists. 2825 Scorr 
Betrothed xvii, It is Impossible that my bandage or liga- 
ture, knit by these finger^ should have started. 2846 J. 
Baxter Libr. Pract, Agrie. fed. 4) II. 277 The ligature [for 
the artery of a sheep] should generally be made of waxed 
silk. 2896 Treves Syst. Surg. I. 217 The finest sulpho- 
chromic catgut forms a trustworthy ligature. 

h. pig. Anything bh iing or uniting; a bond, tie. 
1627 H. Burton Baiting Pope's Bull Ep. Ded. 9 No liga- 
tures of lawes can long hold them. 2633 T. Stafford Fac. 
Hib. To Rdr. (1821) i HLtory .. the common bond and 
ligature, which unites present time with alt age.s past. 2642 
Jkr. Taylor Episc. (1647) 329 The Bishop is the band, and 
ligature of the Churches Unity. 2827 Earaminer 6S0/1 The 
ligatures which connect him with the narrative which he 
delivers are very artificial. 

2 . ' Lig A'MENT 2. Not now in good use. 

c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cit^trg. 177 pis hipe boon, .is maad fast 
aboue wib Hgaturis & pannyclis & nerues. 2642 Wilkins 
Math. Magick 1. v, (1648129 The Ligatures for the strength- 
ning of them [nerves], that they may not flag and languish 
in their motions. 2648 Sanderson .Yer///. II. 225 It is said of 
Beisharzar, Dan. 5 . . that the joynts (bindings or Hgatme«) 
of his loyns were loosed. 2875 Bucklano Log-bk. 175 The 
[snake’s] eggs were not held by a ligature, hut appeared 
pasted together by some .strong adhesive gum. 

3 . The action of tying ; an instance of this. Also, 
the result of the action or operation ; a tie or the 
place where it is made. a. Surg. 

2542 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Ljb, Howe 
many manors of lygaiures or rollynges ben there and howe 
ought they to be made? *597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 93 In 
amputation .. I finde the ligator reasonable sure, providing 
it quickly done. 2793 BLDDOEsCrt/«////T 212 Mr. Hamil- 
ton made three ligatures in the jugular vein of a cat. 2846 
Brittan tr. Malgaigne's Man. Oper. Surg. ili. 17 Ligature 
was known amongst the ancients for the removal of pedun- 
culated tumours. 2896 'Vke.ves Syst, Surg. I. 540 The liga- 
ture of a main artery in its continuity. 

b. geu. '1 he action of binding up or tying. 
26sxWimE/’T//«ni«xtfV/’^>^.i:rr.iv.xlviii.4o6Somedoean- 
noiut the weapon, and bindc it up carefully. .. Neverthelesse, 
some say, that by the onely dipping of the weapon into the 
box of ointment, without any ligature, they have performed 
a cure. 17x2 Arbuthnot John Bull iii.iii, The fata! noose 
. . with the most strict ligature squeezed the blood into his 
face. 1872 Baker Nile Tribut. viii* 137 A tight ligature 
was made behind each stone. 

4. Mus. A method of indicating the connexion 
or binding of notes into groups, as a guide to their 
rendering by the e.xecutant. In ancient notation, a 
compound note-form expressing two or more tones 
to be sung to one syllable, f In ligafttre \ (of notes) 
connected in this way. In mod. notation : a Tie 
or Sluk, In Counterpoint x a Syncoeation, 

2597 Morley Introd. Mus. 9 Phi. But how if it haue a 
tayle on the right side? Ma. Then it is as thougli it were 
not in Ligature and is a Long. /Wrf., Annol., Ligatures 
were deuised for the Ditties sake, so that how manye notes 
serued for one syllable, so many notes were lied together. 
2609 Douland Omilhop. Microl. 40 A Ligature is the con- 
ioyiiing of simple Figures [notes] by fit strokes. 2753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v„ Hence syncopes are often called 
ligatures, because they arc made by the ligature of many 
notes, 2782 Burney Hist. Mus. (1789) II. iii. 183 Ligatures 
or binding notes. 2848 Craig, Ligature, in Music, a binding 
indicated by a curved line. 2880 Rockstro in Grove Diet. 
Mus.W. 136 A/]fa/nr<r,apassage of two or more notes, sung 
to a single syllable, ibid. 1^8 In some old printed books, 
the last note of a Ligature is placed obliquely, in which 
case it is always to be sung as a Breve. 

6 , In Writing xiXid Printing. Two or more letters 
joined together and forming one character or type ; 
a monogram. Also, a stroke connecting two letters. 
In ligature, combined in one character or type. 

2693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 887 'ITicsc Ligatures have been 
a long time Thorns in the Eyes of all that first learn Greek. 
2732 Bailey vol. ll, Ligaturesiwlth Primers], types consist- 
ing of two letters, as &C. 2773 Swinton in Phil. 

Tra/is. LXl V. 326 As for the Greeks, nothing is more com- 
mon than ligatures, or monograms, on their coins. x88o 
Warren Book-ptatesrC\\, 137 The two initials, .are in ligature. 
2883 I, ’Yhw.cra. Alphabet 1. v.263 In the earlier monumental 
scripts the letters arc separate, but in .some of the Egyptian 
papyri certain letters are united by ligatures. 1885 'Cook 
tr. Sievers' O. E. Cram. (1887) 5 'J lie ligatures and diph- 
thongs . . are never gemmated. 2896 J. C, Egbert Lat. 
Jnscript, 67 Ligatures ..arc common in Gallic inscriptions 
from tne first century a.d. ..Ligatures of Three Letters, 
f 6. Binding quality ; also concr., that which has 
this quality, Obs. 

2675 Evf.lyn Terra (1676) 200 Salt it is which gives liga- 
ture, weight, and constitution to things. 2727 Bradlf.y 
Fani. Did. s.v. Fir free, ^They grow In moist or barren 
Gravel, and poor Ground, if not over sandy and light, with- 
out any loamy Ligature. 

+ 7 . The state of being bound ; suspension of the 
intellectual or physical powers (see quots.). Obs. 

2727-42 Chambers Cycl., Ligature,sxvnoj\z mystic divines, 
signities a total su.^ension of the superior faculties, or in- 
tellectual powers of the soul. ..This passive state of these 
contemplative people tbey^cali their ligature. Ligature, 
is al.so used for a state of impotency, in respect to venery, 
caused by some charm, or witchcraft. 

Xiigature (Irgatiui), v. [f. Ligatuhe j//.] 
Ivans. To bind with a ligature or bandage; spec. 
in Surg. to lie up (an artery, etc.). 

2716-20 Lett. MisFs jrnl. (1722) I. 297 All Things were 


prepared, her Leg ligatured, and ..plunged in the warm 
Bath, a 2734 North (1826) III. 43 Goat skins.. blown 
full and ligatured, are put under the corners that appear 
most to sink. 2878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. (1879) H- 19 
A wounded artery or vein should be ligatured above and 
below the wound. 2882 Carpenter in Standard 28 Sept. 
3/3 'The way in which infants were clothed and ligatured. 
2^ Syst. Surg. 1. 217 One doe.s not require lo liga- 

ture many ve^^els in a wound now that we have such excel- 
lent pressure forceps. 

Jig. 2821 Tales 0/ my Landlord, Witch o/Glas Llyn II. 
294 By ligaturing his energies and cooling his fi lends, pru- 
dence would have ruined the cause which rashness saved. 
Hence Lrgatured ppl. a, 

2859 Nat. Encycl. I. 150 The ligatured vessel. 2899 Alb 
butt's Syst. Med. VI. 298 A ligatured artery. 

Lig-By (li'gbsi). 06 s. exc. tiori/i. dial. [f. lig-, 
norlDern f. Lie v.i + By adv.] A bedfellow; a 
mistress, concubine ; =Lie-by i. 

x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 379 Edith his wife, who 
before time had beene one of King Henrie the First his 
sweet hearts and lig-bies. 2632 Brome North. Lasse v. i. 
Wks. 2873 III. 85 rie be none of his Ligby for twice so 
mickle, 2698 Lacy Satiny the Scot ii. i. 9 He means to 
make one of your Lasses his Wench — tliat is, his Love and 
his Li^by. 2876 Whitby Gloss., Lig-beside, or Ligdy, a 
concubine. 

Iii’gdnr. dial. Also 7 lig-dewe. [Possibly 
a corruption of F. ligature Ligature, which occurs 
in the somewhat similar sense ‘ belt of coarse cloth 
worn by peasants and carters’.] (See quot. 1002.) 

itxqMS. Visitations Archd.Canierbury{Ciil\\ed\o\ Libr.) 
148 We present Francis Tresse for laying of. .a dirty p.aire of 
Hg-dewes in ihe chest where the church ornamenlh do usually 
lie. 2902 Eng. Dial. Diet., Ligdtir, long gaiters i caching 
to the thighs [AVn/]. 

Iiige, obs. foim of League, Lie z/.i, Liege. 
Xiigeance (lai’dgans, irdsans). Forms : 4 
legg(e)aunce, lygeaunce, ligence, lygiauns, 
liegance, 4-5 ligeaunce, leg(e)aunce, lyg- 
aunce, 4-6 liegeaunce, 4-7 lege-, legiance, lig- 
ance, 5 iegiaunce,legaun8, legence, Hegiance, 
lyeg(e)aunce, lygeauce, lygeauns,6legyaunce, 
6-7 liegeance, 7-8 leigeance, ligiance, 5-9 lige- 
ance. [a. OF. ligeance, legiance, etc. (latinized 
ligeniia, ligantia, legiancia), f. lige Liege: see 
-AKCE. Cf. ALLEGIA^XE.] 

1 . The obligation of a liege man to his liege 
lord ; the duty of fidelity of a subject to his 
sovereign or government ; = Allegiance 2. Obs. 
exc. arch. 

1377 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 217 And in his- leggaunce 
worthily He abod mony a biller brayd. ^1382 Wyclif 
Sel. Wks. Ill, 503 bat .. alle ho ordirls of frerts, in peyne 
of lesynge of alle nor legeaunce, telle h® kynge . . what is 
bis sacrament. £-2400 Senvdoue Bab. 105 Comaundinge 
hem vppon legeaunce To come in al hast. 2472 Arriv. 
Edw. 1 V ((pamden^ 39 [They] became his true liegemen, 
with as streight promyse of trew legiaunce as cowthe be 
devised. 2489 Plumpton^ Corr. (Camden) p. x'cviii. Wee 
understand .. your true; mind & faithful liegiance towards 
us. c 1500 Mclnsine Ivil. 338 ‘ By god .'aid geffray, ‘ pra- 
mercy, Fayre lordes, and I am redy to receyue you to your 
lygeauns.' And henne they dyde to hym hommage. 2589 
PuTTENHAM Eug. Pocsie II. xl. (Arb.) II2 She enuirons her 
people round, Retaining them by oth and liegeance. a 1642 
Bp. Mountacu Acts <5- Mon. (1642) 93 They owe him no 
leigance, nor obedience. x66o R. Coke Justice I'ind. 49 
How vile would this man make Majesty ! how light the 
ligeance which is due not only by nature, but by o.nth 
from all subjects to their rightful Soveraigns? a 2670 
Racket Abp. Williams 11. (1692) 191 None .sale there 
before he had taken an oath to bear true lignnce to him 
and Ins heirs, and to defend his Majesty against all perils. 
xfi^Consid.conc. Succession tj- A lleg. tp Allegiance or Lige- 
ance with re.spect to the King (for anciently even Inferiour 
Lords had their Liege-men) imports ..That (etc ]. 2839-44 
Tupper Proirerb. Philos, (1852) 134 Ligeance we swear to 
our God^ and ligeance well we have kept. 

occas. m//. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxii. 258 The 
frenche kynge . . shall rendre and delyuer lo the . . kynge 
of Englande..the honours, regalities, obci«*aunces, homages, 
liegeaunces..that apperteyneih..to the crovvne of Fraunce. 
26^ Cleveland Rustick Rampant Wks. (1687) 471 By 
the Faith and Lieganccs which to us ye owe. 

+ b. Phr. To do or make (one's) ligeance. Obs. 
2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI 1 1. 55 Pat he and his 
.successoures and men of Scotlond schulcle doo homage 
legeaunce and feauie to the kynges of Engelond. 2395 
Purvey Remonstr. (1851) 80 Agens heie ligeaunce and 
solempne 00th maad to king Jon. CX440 Partonope 26S0 
1'hc king of fraunce To whom he had made his lycge- 
aunce. ^2450 Loselicm Grail xlvi. 446 Theno ben 50 
bownden Echon be the legaunce ^e han me don. 2652 
G, W. tr. Cower s Inst. 23 The next capitall Lord to whom 
her Ancestors had done legiance. 

2 . The sway or jurisdiction of a sovereign over 
his subjects or 'lieges*; the territories subject to 
a sovereign. Now only in legal use. 

CX380 Sir Feruntb. 2270 We..buJ* Charlis men I»e 
Emperere & vnder his liegeaunce. 2390 Gower Con/. III. 
276 What is a king in his ligance, wher that ilier is no 
lawe in londc? 2447 Act 25 Hen. VI in Bolton Stat. irel. 
(1621) 9 Any such Irish enemies so received to the legeancc 
of our Souveraigne Lord. 1609 Ld.-Chanc. Ellesmkrc 
Sp.on Postmati 5 Hee was borne .. within the ligeance 
ofhis said Maicstic. 2628 Coke Oh Litt. 129 He may be 
born out of the realm of England yet within the liegeance. 
2652 Needham tr. Setdens Mare Cl. Ep. Ded., 'J’be Sea.s 
of Engl, were ever under the Legiance of our Kings. 
2765 Blackstone Comm. I. 366 .Such as are born within 
the dominions of the crown of England, that is, within 
the ligeance, or as it is generally called, the allegiance of 
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the king. i8x8 Cruise {ed. a) III. 341 All persons 

born out of the ligeance of the Crown of England. 1832 
Austin Jttrispy. U879) 11. xxxi. 570 An alien enemy living 
within the ligeance of our king, 
f Lvgeancy. Obs, Also legeaucy. [f. as 
prec. : see - ancy.] =prec. 

1647 Dicges Unlawf>. Taking Arms iil. 82 The definition 
of Legeancy is set down in the great customary of Nor- 
mandy, est quA domino iencnturvassalli sni. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. s.v. Liege, Liege*man is he that 
owes Jigeancy to his Liege Lord. i 56 oShcrincham King^s 
Sxtprevt. Asserted v. 11682) 36 Allegiance or ligeancy is due 
to the King, and none but the King. 

Iiige(a)r, Iiigence, obs. ft. Ledger, Ligeakce. 
Ligeretie, ligeritie, variants of Legehity. 

165* Earl Monm. tr. Be/tiivogiio’s Hist, Relat. 153 It 
was rather his .ambition and Ilgeretie ..which made him 
take so sudden and unexpected a resolution. 

Ligg(en, obs. and dial, form of Liet/.I 
Liggat(e, ligget, dial. var. Lidg-vte. 

Ligge, obs. f. Lie vA, Liege ; var. Lig 06 s. 
Ligger (li'g^i), s6. dial. [f. lig, northern var. 
LlEr’.r+-EBl. Cf.LEDOEEJ'/'., which is a doublet 
of this word, and occurs in several of its senses.] 

1 . A coverlet. 

a 1483 Liber Niger in Housch, Ord. (1790) 85 Hangers, 
liggers, and all that is the Kinge’s stufTe. 1847 Halhwell, 
Ligger, a coverlet for a bed. Line, 

2 . f A scaffolding-timber ; —Ledger 2 (o 3 r.). 
Also, see qnot. 1895. 

1500-18 Acc. Louth Steeple in Archxologia 83 For 
middle scaffolds two pieces going through, i6d, eight smaller 
liggers 4d. 1895 E. Anglian Gloss., Ligger, a pole nailed 
horizontally from stud to stud to support the splints before 
receiving a coat of clay or loam. 
fS. The nether millstone. (Cf. Ledger jA 4.) 

1781 pEGGE in Arehxologia VII. 20 The stones 

which composed these primitive .. mills .. were two; an 
upper stone or runner, and a nether, called in Derbyshire 
a ligger. 

4 . (See quots.) 

1840 Spurdens Suppi. to Forby, Ligger, an extemporaneous 
bridge over a * mash-deek ' [marsh*dikel usually formed of an 
aldern pole lain over it, 1865 W. White E. Eng. 1. 162 
Ligger or, in native pronunciation, Ligga, Is the plank 
across a ditch or drain. 1887 W. Rye Norfolk Broads 67 
We crossed a * ligger’, or plank bridge, over a little beck. 

5 . Angling, A line with a float and bait which 
is left in the water, used chiefly in pike-fishing in 
the Norfolk liroads. (Cf, Ledger sb, 5.) 

<11825 in Forby Voc, E, Anglia, 1883 G. C Davies 
Norfolk Broads 130 You will see numerou.s bundles of reed.s, 
each the size of a rolling-pin, . . These are the Droadman's 
Miggers', or trimmers, wnich he sets for pike all over the 
Broad. The line Is rolled round the ligger with a foot or 
two free, and the double hook is baited with a roach. 

Comb, 1895 P, H. Emerson Birds, etc, Norfolk Broad- 
lands 3x7 Liggermeti detest them [grebes]; for they will 
clear their liggers of fi»>h. 

6. Worsted-mamif, One who puts the material 
on to a carding machine. Also Ligger on (Eng, 
Dial. Diet.). 

x88x Census Instructions (1885) X07 Bobbin Ligger. 1899 
Daily Neius 12 Jan. 2/x. 

Iiigger (li'gaj), V. ff. Ligger Cf. Ledger 
V.} intr. To fish with aMiggerh Hence Dag- 
gering vbl, zb. 

1834 Ne^v Monthly Mag. XLII. 23 Our supreme sport, 
liggering for pike. 1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads 130 
The liggering on Rockland, therefore, does not interfere 
with the pike*fishing in the river. 

Digging, obs. form of Lying. 

Ligh(e, Ligher, obs. forms of Lie, Liar. 
Iiiglit (lait), zb. Forms : 1-2 16 oht, i Hoht, 
Anglian llht, 2-3 leocht, 2-5 liht, (4 lyht), 
3-4 lict, lit(t, lijt, 3-5 li3t(e, ly^t, (li3ht, lyghte, 
ly5ght), lith, 4 Iytb(e, 4-6 lyght(e, (5 lyghth, 
fi.lyghtt), Sc. lycht, (4 lyicht), 4,6 lyto, (4 
Meyt, 6 lytt), 5 leght, 2-3, 4- Sc, licht, 3- 
light. [OE. liokt sir. neiit. (later liokt, Anglian 
ieht, early ME. llht^ corresponds to OFris, liacht, 
OS. liohi (Du. licht), OHG. Hoht (MHG. licht, 
mod.G. licht) :--OTeut. */<f«///'p”*:-7pre'Teut. *leuk~ 
tom (also *lenkoiom, whence Goth. HnhaJ> ; for the 
suffix cf. Naked <z.), f. Aryan root ^leuk- to shine, 
be white. (Not in ON., which has instead a 
parallel formation on the same root, lids \—*letthz-.) 
According to some scholars, the sb, is the neuter 
of the at^. *leuhto- Light ; on this view the 
primary sense would be * that which is bright 
The Arj'an root *leuk- ( : *louk ‘ : *lfik‘) is repre-sented in 
a great number of words. In TeuL, besides the words 
mentioned above and their derivative.s, there are those 
mentioned under Lait v., Leam sb.\ Leye ; also OE. llxan 
to lighten. Outside Teut. the root appears in Skr. rue to 
shine, rheas, rods neui., brightness, rukma shining, _ Gr. 
Acuicdv white, A«ua<7<iv to see, L. lux, liimen light, lucere 
to shine, Ifota ( : — *loukua) moon, Olrish Hn, liian moon, 
Idche lightning, Welsh lliig light, tluchcd lightning, llcufer 
(OWelsh iouber) light, OSl. luZa beam of light.] 

^ 1 . That natural agent or influence which (emanat- 
ing from the sun, bodies intensely heated or burn- 
ing, and various other sources) evokes the functional 
activity of tlie organ of sight. 

a. Viewed as the medium of visual perception 
generally. Also, the condition of space in which 


light is present, and in which therefore vision is 
possible. Opposed to darknezz. 

ciooo JE\,v^ic Gen, i. 3 God cwseS geweorSe leoht, 
and leobt weaio j^eworht. Gen. 4- Ex. 44 A) was 

Sat firme Prosing in ni^l, Til he wit hist word made lijt. 
1398 Thhvisa Barth. Dc P, R.wiu xxvm.(x495) 339 Lyglue 
shedyth itselfe fro the hyghest heuen anone to the mydle of 
the worlde. c 1460 Toivneley Myst. L 23 Darknes from light 
we paite on two. 1593 Shaks. L^tcr, 674 Light and lust are 
deaulie enemies. 1671 Milton Samson 90 Since light so 
ne_cessar>’ is to life. 1679 Drvden Troitus Cr. iv. il, Now 
shine, sweet moon I let them have just light enougli to make 
their passes. 1756 Burke Subl. B. xxi. xiv, All colours 
depend on light. x86o Tyndall Glac, i. vi. 45 Beyond a 
certain inten«uy..I»ght ceases to he light, and becomes mere 
pain. 

b. Viewed as being itself an object of percep- 
tion, cognized by means of the specific visual sensa- 
tion indicated by the use of words like * bright*, 

‘ shining*, etc. Also, in particularized sense, an 
individual shining or appearance of light. 

For No 7 ‘tkem, Southern Lights ( Aurora Borealis, 
Australis\, Zodiacal light, see the adjs. 

Becaoulf 727 Him of en^uin stod lUe xelicost leoht un- 
fsejer. !<xxxoo O, E, C/tron. an. 789 (Laud MS.) Heo- 
fenlic leoht (/IAS’. F. lioht] wa:s ;^eIoine seogen claer Jjer 
he ofslasen wars, a 1225 Leg. Nath. 7594 Swuch leome & 
liht leitede J»rinue. rx3oo Ilavelok 588 She saw b^r-inne 
a lith ful shir, Also briih so it were day, Aboute ke knaue 
jjer he lay. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 3 A Gem . . in who'*e 
Centre ..a certaine light is .seene .shining .. like to the 
Moone. X595 Shaks. Merck. K V. I. 89 That light we see 
is burning in my hall. 1634 Milton Comus 340 \\ ith thy 
long Jevell’d rule of streaming light. 1846 Ruskjn Mod. 
Paint. II. Ml. 1. V, § 4 Whatever beauty there may result 
from effects of light on foreground objects. 1847 Tennyson 
Princess iv. 3The long light shakes across the lakes. x866 
M. Arnold Thyrsis xvii, And in the scatter’d faims the 
lights come out. 

C. Viewed as residing in or emanating from a 
luminary. Phr. to give light (said of a luminary). 

exooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 29 Se mona hys leoht ne 
syl^. a 1300 Cursor M. 1771 Sun and mone had tint hair 
liglif. 1340-70 Alex.fy Dind. 122 His [the sun's} le/n on be 
loft li3ht 3af aboute. 1362 Lakgl. A. i. 163 Chaslite 
withouten Charite Is as lewed as a Laumpe j>at no Uht 
is inne. 1530 Tindale Ans7v. More 24 The air is daik of 
itself, & receiveth all her light of the sun. X548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VTIl, 22 On the top stode a goodly Bekon 
gcvyng lighL 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4- Jul. v. iii. 125 What 
'J'orch is yond that vainely lends his light To grubs and 
eyelesse Sculles? 1634 Milton Comus 199 And fill’d their 
Lamps With everlasting oil, to give due light To the misled 
and lonely Travailer. 1716 Popp. Iliad vm. 688 As when 
the Moon., O'er Heav'nspure Azure sheds her sacred Light. 
18x4 Scott PFav. ii, The sun ..poured ..its chequered 
light through the stained window, 
d. In scientific use. 

Tlie word light has been used in six special senses : (rt) 
the thing (variously conceived as matter or energy) which 
is communicated from a luminous body to the body illumi- 
nated by it; (b) this thing regarded as producing sensa- 
tion ; (c*) the sensation produced; (<f) the process (variously 
conceived as rectilinear motion of corpuscle.^, undulaiorj’ 
motion of the ether, or periodic change of electrical and 
magnetic states) by which the communication is made ; 
(e) certain characteristics of>>uch proce.sses trays or waves); 
{f) physical energies and processes of the same type as 
those involved in the production of \tsion, but having 
possibly a different range of periods (e. g. Rontgen rays). 
The sense (f) (rare in actual use, though not uncommonly 
expressed in definitions) agrees with an occasional u.se of 
the word in popular language : we should, e. g., usually 
apply the name light to the sensation experienced when 
the optic nerve is excited mechanically without the inter- 
vention of a luminous body. In the sense id) the word 
light is equivalent to the process of transmission of light % 
in the sense (r) it is equivalent to rays of light or ivavcs of 
light, 

(a) 1704 Newton Opticks 1. 18 The Light of the Sun | 
consists of Rays differently refrangible.^ x8xi A. T. Thom- I 
SON Lend. Diip. (i8i8» p. xxxvi. Light is a substance con- J 
listing of very subtle particles which are constantly 
emanating in straight line.s from luminous bodies. 2876 
Tait Rec, Ady. Phys, Sci. Hi. (ed. 2) 66 It necessarily 
followed that light is a form of energy. 

{ 6 ) X704 Newton {fitlei Opticks ; or, a Treatise of the Reflec- 
tions, Refractions, Inflections and Colours of Light. Z807 
T. Young Led, Nat. Philos. II. 629 Radiant Light consists 
in Undulations of the luminiferons Kther. 

ic) 1800 Herschel \xi Phil. Trans.'lLC,. sps Light, both 
solar and terre.strial, is a sensation occasioned by rays 
emanating from luminous bodies. 

(d) 1875 \V. K. Clifford in Fortn. Rev. XVII. 785 Thus 
light is described as a vibration and such properties of light 
as arc also properties of vibrations are thereby explained. 

(ri xooo Aetlurr ff Matter rXx. 205 Waves of high 

perioa (much higher however than ordinary light). 

{f) 1865 Maxwell in Phil, Trans. CLV..466 We have 
strong reason to conclude that light itself including radiant 
heat, (and other radiations if any)^ is an eleciromagnetic 
disturbance in the form of waves. 2897 S. P. Thompson 
{fitle) Light visible and invbible. 

. e. The portion or quantity of lightwhich comes 
through .a window, or which is otherwise regulated 
so as to illuminate a given space. Jn a good (or 
bad) light \ situated so as to be clearly visible 
(or the reverse). 

In the early 17th c. false or deceiving lights are often 
mentioned as a kind of trickery practise by shopkeepers. 
See, e.g. a x6x6 Heaum. & Fu Phytaster v. iii, (1620; 58; 
<11626 Middleton Wom.hrivare IFiu//. ic, H. (1657) 120 and 
Anyth, for quiet Life 11. iu (1662) C3 b. 

ax533 Ld. Berners Huon cbtiiL 643 Other wyndowes 
there were.. the whiche gaue great lyght into the house. 
X625 Bacon Ess. Building tArb.) 551 .\ double House, 1 


without Thorow Lights, on the Side.s. 1658 W. Sanderson 
Graphice 26 Place your best Pieces, to be seen with single 
lights. Ibid. 61 Choose your Light Northwards towards 
the East, one single Light onlj’, great and fair, without 
any reflection of ’I'rees or Walls. 1797 Holcroft tr. Slol- 
berg's y 7 'av.^ (ed. 2) II, xHi. 69 The picture is in a bad 
light. x8s4 'J'hackeray Nerveornes xvii, Bed-rooms where 
Lady Betiy has had her hair powdered, and where the 

E ainter’s north-light now takes pos.ses'<ion of the place which 
er toilet-table occupied a hundred years ago. 

f. In light : exposed to rays of liglit, lighted up. 
1847 Tennyson Princess Concl. 41 The happy vallej's, 
half in light and half Far-shadowing from the west, 

g. Onez light: the ordinary measuie of light 
which a person enjoys, or expects to enjoy, for 
seeing around him. To sland in a person z light 
= to cut him off from the enjoyment of it; hence 
this and similar phrases are used Jig. to exp. ess in- 
jury done to a person’s ittterests ; so to stand (Sc. 
also to sit) in one's own light, f I'o lay in {a per- 
sons) light : 10 bring as an objection against. 

<rx386 Chaucer Millers T. 210 Bycanse that he fer was 
from hir sighte, Thb nye Nicholas stood in his Jigbte. 1528 
Moke Dialogue Heresyes iv. Wks. 252/1 He could shewe a 
fayre law,.. which lawe if it wer laied in their light that 
would take vpon them the defence of any worship to be 
done to ymages, would make al theyr eyen dase. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Siot. (1858) II. 73 We sat ouir far into cure 
awin licht. 1538 Bale God’s Pivmises v. 21 What tho' 
fearce Pharao wrought myschefin ihysyghi,He\vasapagan, 
lay not that in our lyght. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. 11. iv. 
Wk.s. (1562) G ij, How blindly ye stand in your owne light. 
t6oi Dent Pat/nv. Heaven 22a 'i‘hey [the wicked] be much 
their owne foes, and stand in iheir oune light. 1633 B. Jon- 
SON 7 'ale Tub ii. i, Take a vool’s Coun.sel, and do not sland 
in your own light. 1637 RuTHFRPORDLf//. (1862) 1. 226 And 
do^ we not sit far in our own light, to make it a matter of 
bairn's play. 1848 Dickens Dombey xxxix, To take away 
ihe character of a lad that's been a good servant to you, 
because he can't afford to sland in his own light for your 
good. ^ 1856 Keade Never too Late Ia-x, Don’t stand in the 
poor girl’s light. Mod. coUoq. Please move a little farther 
that way ; you are in my light, 

h, A gleam or sparkle in the eye, expressive of 
animated feeling or the like, 

1593 Shaks. Lucr. 1378 And dying eyes glecm’d forth 
their ashie lights, 1833 H. Coleridge Song, 'She is not 
fair’ 10, 1 cease not to behold The love-light in her eye. 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxix, He was followed 
by Cassy, pale, calm and with that same fearful light in 
her eye. 1^3 Pail Mall Mag. Cbri.stm. No. 249 He had 
an eye without light, a voice without charm, 
i. To put Old or quench (one's) light: to extin- 
guish his ‘vital spark *. 

1604 Shaks. Oth.\. H. 10-13. ax6z6BEAUM. S: Fl. Maids 
Trag. IV. i. (1619) G4 b, Evad, You will not murther me? 
Mel. No, tis a iustice and a noble one, To put the light out 
of such base offenders. x8xoScoTTZa<T2i'^Z. in. xl, Quench 
tliou his light, Destruction dark ! 
j. fl. [after L. /KM««a.] Graces of style, rare—'. 
X7X0 Addison Taller No. 267 p 4 Bacon ..had the .. 
comprehensive Knowledge of Aristotle, with all the beautiful 
Lights, (traces, and Embellishments of Cicero. 

Ic. fig. Light of onds eye(s: applied ton loved 
object. 

fl 1000 fulirtua 95 Du eart dohtor min .. minra eagna 
leoht. 2636 Massinger Gt. Dk. Florence iv. ii, She was 
the light of my eyes, and comfort of My feeble age. 184X 
Lane Arab. Nts.\. 108 O my beloved ! O light of mine eye. 

1 . The light oj God's countenance: in Ps. iv. 6, 
etc. =s Divine favour. In allusion to this, ihe light 
of {a person's) countenance is often sarcastically 
used lor; (his) sanction, approving presence. 

1890 Hall Caine Bondman x. i, Count Trollop was in 
Iceland at this celebration of the ancient feitival, and he 
was induced by Jorgen to give it the light of his countenance. 


2 . Spec, The illumination -which proceeds from 
the sun in day-time; daylight. Also, the time of 
daylight ; day-time, day-break. (Usually ihe light. 
Also the light of day.) 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixxvii. 33 iEr leohte [L. ante lucetn], 
CX020 Rule Si. Benet viii. (Logeman) 37 Onginnendum 
leohlc [h. indp:’cnfe luce], anqi Cot/. Horn. 233 Hwat 
deS si moder hire beam, formes hi hit chetec) and blissiS 
be h® lichte. a 1300 Cursor M. 14195 Qua has to wenden 
ani wai, God es to go bi light o dai. c 1300 Proverbs of 
Hending xxxvi. in Salomon Sat. (1848) 279 Drj’nk eft 
lasse, and go by lyhte horn, quo)? Hendyng. «x34o Ham- 
POLE Psalter cxviii. 148 As a goed werk man pat rj’sis 
bifor light til his werk. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de^ \V. 
2531) 138 Lyke as the precyous stone, the more it js 
polysked or rubbed, the more perfytly it reccyueth the 
lyght. fl x6oo Montgomerie Misc. P. v. 26 All day I wot 
not what to do, I loth to sie the licht. 2697 Dkvden 
Firg. GtOfg. III. 613 Their Morning Milk, the Pea.^nts 
press at Night: Their Evening Meal before the rising 
Light To Market bear. Ibid, iv, 274 Then having sp^nt 
the last Remains of Light, They give their Bodies due 
Repose at Night. 2813 Sir H. DAVV^^f. Cheyr. (1814) 
250 Plants grow vigorously only when supplied witn •}£" • 
1860-X Flo. Nightingale Nursing 59 Almost all pauents 
He with their faces turned to the light „„ 

always make their way towards the light. J . . 

Plato (ed. =) I. 134 The appomud S of daj? 

when man in his turn was to go forth into fhe hg 

h. In the asseverative phrase ) S ' 

Also 6y Cod's see God >4 

c ISIO Interl. Four F.ltm. „ Come, 

gest. be this lyght ! '599 f” pitlie. 

I will haue thee, but by this h^ I « ^ Ft-CTCiiEii 

i6io — 'Frill/. It . 11 . 147 hy ‘h;' f i ,8,j Scott 
iVoUr Grat. V. i, Bran. CatcM. by this hght^.ti« OCOTT 
Kmilto. if, By this light, Anthony, thou alt maa. 
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LIGHT. 


LIGHT. 

C. To see the lights to come into the world ; to 
be brought forth or published. 

<1x687 Petty Pol, Arillu (1690) Ded., Had not the poc- 
trins ofTended France, they had long since seen the light. 
1705 Hearne Collect. 20 July (O. H. S.i I. 10 He is resolv'd 
it la book] shall see y* Light. 1752 Home Ess. Treat. 
<1777) I. 17s As soon as the helpless infant sees the light, 
o. The state of being visible or exposed to view. 
To come to light (in early use j; in, on light) : to 
be revealed, disclosed, made \isible or made known. 
To bring (rarely to light (cf. P. viettre en 

Ittmilre) : to reveal, make known, publish. 

a 1000 EUne 1123 (Gr.) Nu is in leoht cymen, on\vri:^en 
wyrda blgang. a 1300 Cursor M, 15892 He drogh him bak 
behind ke men Wald he noght cum in light. 1535 Cover- 
dale Ezek. xvi. 57 When thou wast in thy pryde, and ^fore 
thy wickednesse came to light. 1549 1*. Some LatitncEs 
7 Serm. Ep. Ded. (Arb.) 19. I haue gathered, wit. and 
brought into lygbt the famous fryday sermons of Mayster 
Hugh Latimer. 1567 Gude ^ Godlie Ball. (S. T. S.) 44 
Tbairby it sail cum to lycht That ze ar my Disciples rycht. 
1597 hloRLEV /«//■<?</. Mus. Ded., It is necessary for him who 
shall put to light any such thing as this is, to choose such 
a patron [etc.]. 1611 Bible Job xxviii. 11 The thing that i.s 

hid, bringeth he Iborth to light. 1643 Dednr. Comm.^ Reh. 
Irel. 57 Their devillish designes and devices are come to 
light, and brought to our Knowledge. 2765 Parsons in 
PkU. Trans. LV. 48 A worthy family who had lived in 
Virginia several years in a conspicuous light. 2870 Max 
Muller Sii. Reli^. ii873) 285 Everybody wished. .to bring 
to light some of the treasures. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1876) IV. xvitt. 22.1 Its history is^shrouded in the darkness 
which surrounds all the doings of its Earl till he breaks forth 
into full light in the course of the next year. 1891 Law Times 
XCII. i8^2 Another defect in the Rules of Court 1883 has 
come to hghu 

4 . Power of vision, eyesight (now poet» or rhet.). 
Also pi. = ihe eyes (now only slang). 

971 Blickl. Horn. 19 Gehyran we nu forwhon se blinda 
leoht onleng. Ibid. 21 Se blinda .. bxd his catena leohtes. 
e Meid Marep'eie 42 Nis no tonge an erkene non eyen 
lilt Dat mai telle ioie. 1580 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 340 
Hir eyes hasill, yet bright, and such were the lyghtes of 
Venus. 1599 Broughton's Let. vii. 2X The weakning of his 
[Samson sj strength lost his libertie and his light. 1607 
Wilkins Mis. Enforced Marr. 11. D i b, Lift vp thine eyes 
. .They were not home to loose their light so soone. x8is 
Sporting Mag. XLV. i6r He m:’l*d the stout Caleb and 
darken'd his lights, 2883 R, W, Dixon Mano i. xit. 38 
His niinisters with point of piercing sword Put out my light 
for ever, 

6. A body which emits illuminating rays. a. The 
sun or other heavenly body (after Gen. i. 16). 

<*iooa5*rt.r. Leechd. III. 334 On 5am feorSan dse-^e gesceop 
God twa miccte leoht, k^c is sunne and mona. c 2460 
Tffwneley Myst. 5. 21 Make weheuen & crib, .and lyghtys 
fayre to se. 2574 Bourne Regiment for Sea ix. (1577) 34 b, 
You may knowe it by the Arke or bearing of the Starres 
and lyghtes rounde about you. x6o8 Shaks. Per. ti. tit. 41 
And hee the Sunne for them to reuerencel None that 
beheld him, but, like lesser lights, Did vaile their Crownes 
to his Rupremacie. 1819 J. Wilson Diet. Astrol., Lights, 
the luminaries. 1872 R. Ecus tr. Catullus IxiL 36 Hesper, 
shineth in heaven a light more genial ever? 

b. An ignited candle, lamp, gas-jet, or the like. 
Hence ivax lights - wax candles for lighting (now 
rare in this use: cf. 14b). 

cxooo ^Elfric Horn. (Th.) I. 250 We sceolan on 3isum 
dmse beran ure leoht to cyrean, and laetan hi 3sr bletsian. 
<2x^00 so Alexander 4232 Many li*,tis of a Iqt^ is li^tid 
othire-jiuile. CX420 St. Ediiha 2376 (Horstm.) pis mayde 
toke hit [sc. k® cerge] ko from kat place & blewe oujt ke ley^t 
anone sodanly. c 2445 Pecock Repr, 11, vi. 169 Sette limits or 
laumpis bifore hem [images]. 2537 Bury II ills (Camden) 
228. I wyll have a lyte brjmnyng yn the chansell before the 
sacrement. a 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 207 b, In this 
chamber was hanged a great braunche of silver pcrcell 
gilte, 10 beare lightes. 2593 Shaks. Liter. ^3 This .said, he 
sets his fooie vppon the light. 2604 E. G[RiMSTOKEj 
D' Acosta's Hist. Indies \\\ xxxili. 302 Both rich and poor 
vse this tallowe for lightes. 2849 James Woodman ii, The 
lights were lighted in a large, comfortable, well-furnished 
room. 28S1 C. Reade Cloister f( H, Ivii. (2896) 174 A Tusc.an 
noble promised ten pounds of w.ax lights to our lady of 
Ravenna. 1888^ Pall Mall G. 23 July 6/2 The common 
pr.TClice of seeking for an escape of gas with a light caused 
a serious explosion yesterday morning. 

c. collect. The candles or other illuminants used 
to light a particular place; lights collectively, 
•f Also, material to be burnt for lighting, 

a 1023 WULFSTAN Horn., Sermo Lupi (Napier) 308 Godes 
c>'tcan.,mid leohtc and lacnm by gelome segretan. 2297 
R, Glouc. (Rolls) 7806 Vor me ne mijle no chirchegong 
wikouie li^te do. rxsoo Havelok 576 Grim bad Leue 
bringen lict. For to don on his clokes. 2387 Trrvjsa 
Iligden (RolN) VI. 327 An hondred mark Jo beynt Peter 
hisli^t. 2389 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 7 Eueri quarter for to 
meyniene pe li^t & ke almesNC of k© iarokerhede .iij.r/. 2430 
E. E. IVills 18B2) 8^ To our lady lyght, vjr/. .. Item to 
scint Mergrei lyght, iiijV. 2449 Pecock A’r/r. n. vi. 270 
Forlo knele and preie and here li^t and sette up candclis 
bifore an ymage. c 2470 Henry IKn/l'ace u 281 Scho gert 
grailh wp a burd. .honouTj’l with grel lycht. 2520 Car- 
penters' Aec:s. in Sharp Cev. Myst. (1825) 286 Pa>*d for 
lyght for the Cre^setls ^d. 2562 Ibid., For carrj’inge ij 

cressiies and iij stone of ly;:ht..ijx. 2609 Skene Reg. 
Maj , Slat. R bt. /, 27 1>, Lands given and disponed for 
singing, or for licht in the kirk. 

d. A signal-fire or beacon-lamp, esp. on a ship 
or in a lighthouse; often with prefixed qualifica- 
tion as Jixed, Jlashing, intermiltent, revolving 
light, ITcncc, used for the lighthou^ itself. 

1604 E. GIrimstone] D’Aros/a's Hist, Indies 111. x\. 155 
In Ihe beginning of the night ihe Admtralls light failed so, 
as the other shippe never see them after. 2790 Be.\tson 


Nav. 4- Mil. Mem. 253 On the evening of the 3rd of April, 
Sir Edward * made Ihe light* of the Baleines on the Isle of 
Rhee. 2793 Smcatoh Edystotie L. Introd. 5 The original 
lantern for the light was of a diameter .somewhat exceeding 
five f^eet. 2793. 1858 Floating uchi k 1798 Cole- 
ridge Anc. Mar. vt. xxi, Theystood as signals to the land, 
Each one a lovely light. ^ 2850 A. Stevenson 7 'reat. Lig/iE 
houses 1. 206 1'he succession of red and white lights is caused 
by the revolution of a frame whose different sides present 
red and white lights.. .The light is produced in the 
same manner as the revolvingWzhi. Ibid. 207 The inier^ 
viittent light is distinguished by bursting suddenly into 
view, and continuing steady for a short time, after which it 
is suddenly eclipsed for half a ininute. ..This distinction, as 
well as that called the flashingKi^t, is peculiar to the Scotch 
coast. 2863 Mnrrafs Hamlbk. Kent 4- Sussex 257 The 
wall, like that of its sister light at Gessoriacum. ., is com- 
posed of [etc.J. 1894 A. Robertson Nuggets 44 Revealing 
the object he was in search of, as a harbour light reveals 
the port. 2896 Housman Shropsh. Lnd Vix, Black towers 
above the Portland light The felon-quarried stone, 
fe. A linkman. Obs. 

271a Steklr Sped. No. 454 r 7, 1 went to my Lodging, 
led by a Light, ..and made him give me an Account of the 
Charge [etc.]. 

6 . Used with reference to mental illumination 
or elucidation. 

a. In phrases, as to give (carry, bring) light 
(floor a subject). Also to get or receive light. 
Now usually to throw (cast, shed) light npon. 
*k To have need of light, lo need explanation. 

c 2449 PecoCK Repr. t, Ul. t6 EcK man, having to do with, 
suche questiouns mai soone se that HoU Wriit 3eueth litil 
or noon li^t therlo at al. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr, 
Classc 227 This carde should seme to giue a great light and 
knowledge vnto Nauigation. 2582 Lambarde 1. i.x. 

(1602) 42 The Salutation of the Queene is but a Calologue 
of all the names of the lustlces, and contayneth nothing 
that hath neede of light. 2657-8 Burton's D/ary (iS^S) II. 
423, I have received great fight from him, and hope for 
much more. <rx68o Beveridge Serm. 1 . 226 Thus 

1 have given you what light I could into both these ex- 
pressions. 2696 WiiiSTOM Theory Earth n. (1722) 102 This 
Matter will give light and strength to some of the former 
Testimonies. 2706 Hearne Collect. 19 Jan. (O. H. S.) I. 
165 Mr. Hugh Broughton ..had ye chief Hand and gave 
light to y* Work. 2719 De Foe Crusoe ii. xi. (1840) 235 Can 
you give me no further light Into It? 2732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. IV. § 2 Arguments .. which carry light have their 
effect, even against an opponent who shuts his eyes. 2793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 292, I was very desirous to^get 
some light into some of the sensible qualities, that might 
probably occasion the difference. 2855 Bain i'fnw fy Ini. 
1. ii. § 10 (1864) 38 The experimental enquiries of recent 
years have thrown much light upon this obscure and 
mysterious subject. 2860 Adler FaurlePs Prov, Poetry 
xvi. 35X It is on these antecedents that I shall first en- 
deavor to shed some light. ^2884 D. Hunter tr. Reuss's 
Hist. Canon iv. 57 The various aberrations of heresy are 
well suited foe casting some light on the history of the canon, 

b. Illumination or enlightenment, as a posses- 
sion of the mind, or as derivable from some par- 
ticular source. Light of nature, the capacity 
given to man of discerning certain divine truths 
without the help of revelation. 

2422 tr. Secreia Secret., Priv. Priv. 134 Thes maner 
thynges a man may not do u'ythout wysdome and vndyr- 
siondynge and lyght of connynge. 2595 Shaks. fehn iv. 
iii. 6t We had a kinde of light, what would ensue. 2509 
ICartwrickt] Christian Let, 7 Yet you infer that the light 
of nature teachethsome knowledge naturall whiche is neces- 
sarie to salualion. 2630 Prvnne God No Impostor 12 It is 
a greater good or happinesse then man by all the light of 
Art or Nature can attaine vnto. 2669 Bu.vvan Holy Cilie 
295 These words do, in my present Light, point letc.). 27x0 
Berkeley Princ. Hum. Knowl. § 72 If we follow the light 
of reason. 273* — Alctphr. i, § 2 Having spread so much 
light and knowledge over the land, 2790 Burke Fr, Rev. 
Wks, V. 292 The men of England, the men, 1 mean, of light 
and leading in England. 2822 Lamb EUa Ser, i. Old 
Benchers, Love1..was a quick little fellow, and would 
despatch it lbusincs<il out of hand by the light of natural 
understanding. 2852 H. Rogers Eel. Faith (2853) ro8 
That is the point on which 1 want light I 2872 Morley 
Condorcet in Cril. Mise. Ser. i. (1878} 87 Less read through- 
out Europe by men of superior light. 1B94 Jessopp Random 
Roaming, etc., iv. 245 The Rector, .doing his duty accord- 
ing lo ligiit as a country parson. 

c. pi. (<z) Pieces of information or instruction ; 
facts, discoveries, or suggestions which explain 
a subject, (^) The opinions, information, and capa- 
cities, natural or acquired, of an individual intel- 
lect. (Cf. I*’, lumieres.) Often in phr. according 
to (onds) lights. 

2526 Pilgr. Per/. fW. dc W. 1532) 125 He hath his sug- 
gesiyons, felynges, & lyghtes. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
2x7 We may cntcrtainc some lights out of auvhenlique Story. 
2683 Temple Mem. ^yks. 2731 I. 387 , 1 had long Conversa- 
lions with the^ Pensioner, by which I g.iin'd the Lights 
necessary to’ discover the whole present Scene of Affairs. 
2748 Anson's }'gy^ in. vii. 334 The (iovernor might be 
expected to give us the best lights for avoiding thi'* per- 
olexity. 2703 W. Rov Milit. Antiq, Rom. Brrl. Introd., 
hlanyncw fights concerning the Roman history and geo- 
grap'iy of Britain.^ 2832 Brewster Newton (18^5) II. xxi. 
262 The most distinguished of his succe-ssors, with all the 
lights of a century and a half, could not have ^tated more 
correctly [eic.l. 2862 Thackeray /' h«r (18761 83 

He did his best ; he worked according to bis lights 1867 
Trollope Chron, Barset II. IviL 240 He trusted that 
Grace would understand this by her own natural lights. 
187s Jowctt Plato led. 2) 111 . 502 We may love and 
honour the intentions of these excellent people, as far as 
their lights extend. 2879 Thollope Thackeray 222 To 
Pen and to Pen's mother he is beneficent after his lights. 


d. Neio light(s ; novel doctrines (esp. theological 
and ecclesiastical) the partisans of which lay claim 
to superior enlightenment ; hence by antithesis 
Old light(s, the traditional doctrines to which the 
* new lights ' are opposed. Also attHb. as in New 
Light, Old Light men, teachers, doctrines, etc., 
whence New Lights, Old Lights, as designations 
for persons holding * New Light * and ‘ Old Light ’ 
views. 

In Scotland the appellations Nm* Lights, Old Lights 
(Sc. Auld Lichts) have been current in two different appli- 
cations {<r) as occasional names for the Moderate and the 
Evangelical party in the Established Church (so used e.g. 
by Burns) ; {b) as the usual popular names for the two 
bodies into which the Associate (or Burgher) Synod was 
divided in 1799, and the two into which the (jeneral Asso- 
ciate (or Anliburgher) Synod Avas dirided in 1806 ; in each 
case the * Old Light ' minority (adhering to the * covenanted 
reformation ’ and to the principle of a national church) formed 
themselves into a separate presbyter>', and in 2842 the few 
remaining Old Light Burghers and Old Li^ht Antiburghers 
joined to form the Synod of United Original Seccder.s, to 
which the name ‘ Auld Lichts ’ i.s still frequently applied, 
2650 Hubbert Pill Formality 67 I’hose that dare even in 
their Pulpits, mock, and cry out against new lights.* 2639 
Bp. Walton Consul. Coitsidered 176 Give greater occasion 
to those, who brag of their new lights, . .to reject all Scripture 
as useless, c 2665 South Serin. 2 Kings xiii. 33 Serm. (2715) 
151 Against which New Lights, sudden Impulses of the 
Spirit, Extraordinary Calls, will be but weak Arguments. 
1722 Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) I. 19 He was afraid of 
tox, for going after new lights. 174^ Jon. Eowaros IFAij. 
2834 1. p. cxviii/i To attend the ministry of those that are 
called New Light Ministers. 2785 Burns Ep. IV, Simpson 
xxvii, An* some their new-light fair avow, J ust quite barefac’t. 
Ibid. XXX, Some auld-light herds in neebor towns Are mind't 
[etc.], 2806 R. Forsyth Beauties Scotl. HI. 429 The bur- 
gher associate clergy .. have .. resolved to expunge the 
offending passage fi-om the Confession of Faith. Twelve or 
thirteen of their clergy.. have wished to retain the Con- 
fesston'of Faith unaltered. . . Thej' are called the adherents 
of the old light, in opposition to the majority of their 
brethren, whom they term new light men. 2874 Blunt Diet. 
Sects s.v. Burghers, On Sept. 5th 2799. .the Burgher body 
spilt into two parlies, called respectively the Old-Light and 
the New-Light. On October and the Old-Light minority 
constituted themselves into a separate Presbytery. Ibid. 
In 2820 the New-Light Burghers united with the New-Light 
Antiburghers, and took the. name of the United Secession. 
288S Barrie (title) Auld Licht Idylls. 

e. A suggestion or help to the solution ofa pro- 
blem or enigma. Now spec, in an acrostic puzzle, 
each of the words which are to be guessed, their 
initials (or initials and finals! forming the word or 
words in which the answer to the puzzle consists. 

2894 World 3 Jan. XL. 37/1 Acrostics. . . When ‘second 
thoughts ' are sent, the whole answer should be forwarded, 
not corrections to separate lights only. 

7 . Often with spiritual reference (said of the 
brightness of Heaven, the illumination of the soul 
by divine truth or love, etc.). A 7 igel (or spirit) 
of light, one who dwells in Heaven. 

972 Blickl. Horn. 27 Se he ne canka beorhtnesse k®s ecan 
leohtes. cizoo 'Erin. Coll. Horn, 13 Dese six werkes of 
brictnesse.,he ben nemned Hchtes wapne. a 2225 Auer, R. 
92 God wule .. 3iuen on liht wiSinnen, him uorto iseonne, 
ant icnowen. C2340 Hampole Wks. (Horsim.) 1. 13 Mare 
priuilyer he [Satan] Iransfigurs hym in k® forme of an awngel 
of lyght. a j^oo Prymer 73 That thou sette the soiile 
of thyseruant..in the Kyngdom of pees and of li^L 1588 
J. Udall Demonstr. Diseipl. (Arb.) t8 The light of the 
Gospell is (.nt the least) as cleare as that of the law. 2588 
Shaks. L. L. L, iv. iii. 257 Diuels soonest tempt resembling 
spirits of light. 2732 Law Serious C, v. (ed. 2) 72 To walk 
in the light of Religion,^ 2738 Wf.sley Psalms lxxxviii. i. 
Thou art the God of Light ! 2827 Hare Ci/Wf’r (2839) 28 
Beware, ye wlio walk in -light, lest ye turn your light into 
a curse. 2854 Faber Oratory Hymns Ixvii . ' Hark l hark! 
my soul* i, Angels of Jesus I Angels of light 1 

b. Spec. Among Quakers, the inward revelation 
of Christ in the soul. 

2636 G. Fox Jrni. 1. 271 That which is called life in Christ 
the Word, was called light in us. 2706 [E. Ward) Wooden 
IVorld Dissected (2708) 89 Tho’ he’s more beliolden to Sol, 
than a Qu.aker to his inward Light, a 27x3 Ellwood Auto- 
biog. (1714) 45, I now saw, in and by the farther Openings 
of the Divine Light in me. 2765 Maclaine tr. Mosheim's 
Eccl. Hist. 12768) V. 25 They [(Juakers] prefer, .to be called, 
in allusion to that doctrine that is the fundamental principle 
of their association, Children or Confessors of Light. 

c. Applied to God as the source of divine light, 
and to men who manifest it. 

C2000 Ags, Gosp, Matt. v. 14 Gc synt middaneardes leoht. 
C237S Sc. Leg. Saints Prol. 229 God . . of kis warld callit 
k.ime ke lichte. 2567 Gude 4- (iodlie Ball. iS.T. S.) 45 Call 
on the Lord, our gyde and lycht. 2859 FitzGerald tr. 
Omar Ivi. (2899) 87 Whether the one True Light Kindle to 
Love, or Wrath consume me quite. 2860 Pusnv Plin. Proflu 
588 In the presence of God Who is Light, all earthly light 
shall fall. 

8. In figurative uses of sense 5 : ^ - 

a. One who is eminent or conspicuous for virtue, 
intellect, or other excellence; a luminary. 

[1526 Tindale John v. 35 He was a brennynge and a 
shynynge Itght.) 2592 Davies Immort. .?<*;// vi. i. (1714) 43 
Some who were gre.'H Lights of old. And in their Hands the 
Lamp of God did bear. 1613 Shaks. Hen. Vlll, l i. 6 
Those Sunnes of Glorj*, those two Lights of Men. 2630 
PRYNNE Anti-Armin. 82 He was. .a worthy light of our 
Church. 2693 J- Euwarps Author. O. 4 N. Test. 78 Those 
eminent lights of the Latin church, Rufinus, jerom, Hiltiry. 
<22700 Dryden Iliad 1. 370 If both the Lights Of Greew 
their private Int’rest disunites. 2832 Tennyson Dream 



LIGHT. 

Fair JK 26B Joan of Arc, A light of ancient France. ,1837 
Disraeli Veitctia. i. iv, He had been one of the shining 
lights of his university. 1868 Helps xiii. (1876) 

367 The great lights of the Bench. 1894 Jrrssopp Random 
Roaming^ etc. v. 189, 1 know of one eminent man of science, 
who was a burning and shining light in his day, 
t>. A bright example. 

X550 Crowley Waie to IVealih (1872) 139 Fingered ladies, 
whose womanlike behauiour and motherlike housewifry 
ought to be a lighte to al women. 

9. In figurative uses of sense i e : A considera- 
tion which elucidates or which suggests a par- 
ticular (true or false) view of a subject. Hence, 
the aspect in which anything is viewed or judged. 
In the light of\ (a) with the help afforded by 
knowledge of (some fact); {b) in the aspect or 
character of, viewed as being (so and so). 

X689-90 Temple Es 5 .,Gardening^'V. 5 , 1731 I. 174 Cresar, 
if considered in all Lights. 170^ Addison Italy Pref., 
I have mention’d but few Things in common with others, 
that are not either set in a new Light or accompany'd 
with different Reflections. 17x2 Steele Speci.^ Wo. 518 
p 9 As you have considered human nature in all its lights. 
17x9 W. Wood Surv. Trade p. v, Should we consider your 
Wajesiy under this Light. 1748 Anson's I’oy. 21. v. 182 In 
this light it will easily appear, how much more intense the 
same degree of heat may prove. 1749 Fielding Tom lanes 

V. i, Those great judges whose vast strength of genius hath 

placed them in the light of legislators. 1793 Smeaton Edy~ 
stone In the light of a foremast seaman, he appeared 

to be quite a Genius, 1834 Macaulay in Trevelyan Life I. 
373, I quite enjoy the thought of appearing in the light of an 
old hunks who knows on which side his bread is buUered. 
1891 E. Peacock N. Brendan I. 289 In what light did she 
strike you? 1893 Times i June 9/5 In the light of all that 
has been said and done. 

10. A window or other opening in a wall for the 
admission of light; sfee. one of the perpendicular 
divisions of a mullioned window. 

14.. in Willh ArcAit, JVawene/. IIid. Ages (1844) 51 Three 
windowes, every windowc conteineth vj lights, .. Item ij 
hiest small lights. 0x490 Botoner //m. (Nasmith 1778) 
287 Sunt in qualibet bay*wyndow septem lyghiis. 2523 
7 'est. Ebor, iSurtees) 174 A wynddoo of thre lightes to be 
placed in the north ile. 0 1586 SitiUEV A rciuHa i. (1590) 8 
The lightes, doores and staires, rather directed to the vse of 
the guest, then to the eye of the Artificer, x6o8 Iopsell 
Serpents (1658) 720 They shut their doores against them 
fFrogs], and stopped up all their lights to exclude them 
out of their houses, 1683 Moxon Meek. Exerc. Printing 
ii. F I For the making tne height of his Lights to bear 
a rational proportion to the capacity of the Room. 1723 
Chambers tr, Le Cterc's Treat. Arckii, I, 133 Round or 
Oval Light.s . . make a very beautiful Diversity with the 
larger mndows, 2727 A. Hamilton AVw Acc. E. Ind. I, 
XXI. 254 Clear Oyster*.shell Lights, that are far inferior to 
Lights of Glass. 1760 Rapcr in Phil. Trans. LI. 804 The 
diameter of the circular light at top is 27 feet 5 inches. 1823 
Rutter Fontkill 55 The third window.. two llehts high, 
and four wide, 2879 Sir G. Scott Leet. Archit, 1. 182 The 
east and west windows, of five lights each. 

b. Oardening. One of the glazed compartments 
(usually admitting of being opened) forming the 
roof or side of a greenhouse or the top of a frame. 

1733 Miller Gardener's Diet. (ed. 2) s.v. Hot-bed., Some 
have them [Frames] to contain but two Lights, which is 
very handy for raising Cucumber and Melon Plants. 1821 

W. Cobbctt Amer. Garaener § xo6 Air is given by pusliing 
up, or drawing down, the Lights, which form the top or 
roof of the green-house. 2829 — Eng. Gardener S 49 Upon 
this frame, glazed sashes are put, which are called lights. 
x^7 Mrs, Loudon Amateur Card. Cat. (1857) 208 A frame 
with glass lights like those used for melon and cucumber 
beds. 1859 R. Thompson Gardeners Assist. 625 ITie soil 
should be watered about ten a.m , shutting down the lights 
for a short time, in order to prevent a chill taking place, 

11. Mech. An aperture or clear space. (Cf. F. 

Ittmiere.) 

1776 G. Semple Building in Water 12 These Arches con- 
sist of a Semi-circle, and the Depth of their Archivoltc is a 
tenth Part of the light or void of the greater, and an eighth 
Part of the light of the lesser ones. 1884 F. J. Britten 
Watch ffClockm. Handbk. 59 See that the ‘lights’ between 
the wheel teeth and the edge of the roller arc equal on both 
sides when the wheel is locked, 

12. Painting. Light or illuminated surface, as 
represented in a picture, or considered in regard 
to such representation ; any portion of a picture 
represented as lighted up. 

In this sense perh. mixed with an absolute useof Light 0.^ 
Fr. has both tumiire and clair in similar applications. 

162a Mabbb tr. Aleman's Guzman dAl^. 1. 3 With thi.s 
oncly did he fill and finish his Table, giuing in the rest 
Lights and shadowes, as might sute be.st with each seuerall 
part. 1658 W. Sanderson Grajthice 66 In what places you 
will have those strong and high lig its, and reflections to 
fall, which are .seen in satten and velvet. Ibid,, Lay your 
light with thinne and waterish Lake. *709 Felton Classics 
(17x8) 69 It is in Writing, as in Picture, in which the Art is 
to observe where the Lights will fall. 1748 A 115011*5 Voy. 
iiL X. 412 It is very unusual to see the light and shade 
justly and naturally handled [in Chinese pictures], i8n 
Self Instructor 513 Giving the lights their proper value. 
csBj6 Fu.seli in Lect. Paint, viii. (18481505 One^pqint is 
the brightest in the eye, as on the object; this is the 
point of light. 1821 Craig Lect. Drawing iii. 153 A light 
IS made brighter by being opposed to a dark. i843_Ruskin 
Arrows 0/ Chacet^xZBd^ I. 5 The Italian masters universally 
make the horizon the chief light of their picture. 1859 Gul- 
i-iCK & Timbs Pai«/. 204 Selecting some point of’highest 
light’. 1867 Tennyson Windo^v i The lighis and shadows 
fly I Yonder it brightens and darkens down on the plain. 
fig’ *732 Ess. Man w. 121 The lights and shades, 
whose Well-accorded strife Gives all the strength and 
colour of our life. 
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13. Law. The light which falls on the windows 
of a house from the heavens, and which the owner 
claims to enjoy unobscured by obstructions erected 
by his neighbours, Usu. \xipl. 

In England the inscription ‘Ancient Lights' is frequently 
put on the face or side of a house adjacent to a site on 
which lofty buildings may be erected; the object being to 
give warning that the owner will have ground of action 
apainst any person who shall obstruct the access of light to 
his windows. (Cf. sense 10 above.) 

1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 5 If a house or wall is 
erected so near to mine that it. .stops my antient lights,. . I 
may enter my neighbour’s land, and peaceably pull It down. 
2853 Lp. Sr. Leonards Handy-Bk. Prof . Law vii. 48 If a 
house is sold with all the lights belonging to it, and it is 
intended to build upon the adjoining ground .. so as to 
intei fere with the lights, the right to build in that manner 
should be expressly reserved. Ibid. xxv. 187 You should 
keep in view this distinction between the right to light, and 
rights of common and of way, or the like. 

14:. a. A flame or spark ser\ing to ignite any 
combustible substance. 7b strike a light, to pro- 
duce a flame or spark with flint and steel or with 
a match (see Stuike v.). b. Something used for 
igniting; e.g. a spill, taper, match. 

x6^ Bunyan Pilgr. 11. (1900) 277 Wherefore he strook 
a Light (for he never goes aUo without Iris Tinder-box). 
2835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 281 We had implements to 
strike a light. 183$ Marrvat Three Cutters i, Tell Mr. 
Simpson to bring me a light for my cigar. 1852 Dickens 
Bleak Ho.x\, Krook takes it (a candle), goes to the fire, stoops 
Over the red embers, and tries to get a light. 1889 Bfsant 
Beil St. Pauls 1. 170 Ajar of tobacco, and a box of lights. 
Mod. Go and put a light to the fire in the dining-room. 

15. attrih.and Comb. a. simple attrib., as 
heam, -glare, -spot, -wave\ h. objective, as lights 
hearer, ‘hringer^ -creating, -giver, -giving, -grasp- 
Iftgi -hating, -maker, -making', instrumental, etc., 
as ligkt-embroidered, -gilded. 

*398TREViSAi?0r//i. De P.R. viii. xltii. (Tollem. MS.), A 
*ly3t bem [L. radius\ is a bry^te strem of a body of lyjte. 
1845 Carlyle CronnvetlyxB'jx'S IV. 119 Straggling accidenial 
light beams. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. deW. 1531) 67 b, The 
sterre called lucifer : that is to saj» the ^lyght berer. 1852 
J AMES A gites Sortil (i860) 1. 257 Two of the light-bearers cast 
down their torches and fled. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. n. v. 
(1838) 170 By this fairest of Orient “Light-bringers must our 
Frieiid be blandished. X781 Cowper Truth 300 The •light- 
creating God. 1745-6 Collins Ode Liberty tv. x6 Clouds, 
that lie Paving the •llght-embroider’d Sky, c *670 H. An- 
derson Crt. Convert 7 We must. .Leave the fair 'I’rain, and 
the *light-guilded Room, 1382 Wyclif Gen. i. x6 And God 
made two greet *U3t ^yuerys [Vulg. luminaria). 1581 
Stotizv Afot. /’<?<’/r/V(Arb.) 20 Poetry, .bath been the first 
Hght-giuer to ignorance. 2883 Cassells Fain. ^/0g; July 
464/1 It consists of a wick or light-giver, formed of vegetable 
carbon bent in the form of a loop, Rolls o/Parlt. IV. 

364/2 A redy Bekyn, wheryn shall be *lisht gevyng by nyht, 
to alle the Vesselx that letc,J 1863 1. Williams Baptistery 
1. V, (1874) 54 'J'he light-giving face That lights the heavens. 
1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh vi. 572 He had been 
covered overmuch To keep him from the *lighl-glare. 1889 
Tablet 2 Nov. 688 The most powerful *li^t-grasping in- 
struments as yet used. 1647 H. More Song 0/ Soul iii. 
App. xxxvii, *Light-hating ghosts. 1382 Wyclif Ezek. 
xxxii. 8, Y sbal make alle ‘li^tmakers [Vulg. luminaria} 
of heuen for to mourne vpon thee. x8oo Herschel in Phil. 
Trans. XC. 528 *Li’ght-making rays. 1884 Earle Ags. 
Lit. 98 Anglia became for a century the "light-spot of Euro- 
pean history, 1871 Tyndall Sci, (1879) II. viii. 110 
Different "light-waves produce different colours. 

10. Special Comb. : ligbt-ball Mil,, a combus- 
tible fired from a mortar at night, to throw light 
ontheoperationsof the enemy; light-boat = Light- 
ship; fligbt-bolt, a thunderbolt; alsoyf^. ; light- 
box, f (<z) a certain apparatus for striking a 
light by chemical means ; {P) Naut. = light-room 
(Cent, Diet.) ; light-due, -duty, a toll levied on 
ships for the maintenance of lights in lighthouses 
and lightships ; f light-fat, a lamp ; light-head, 
the top portion of a Might* (sense 10 ); ligbt- 
keeper, one who has charge of the light in 
a lighthouse or lightship ; light-land \ffisC), 
land given for the maintenance of light at an altar 
or shrine ; light-raan, ( 0 ) one who attends to the 
light (in a lighthouse, etc.) ; a light-keeper ; ifi) 
a linkman; hence lightmanship, the office or 
duty of a lightman; light-money = 
light-picture, a photograph; light-port (see 
quot. 1867 ); light-room, (a) a small chamber 
next to the magazine in a war-ship, in which lights 
are placed behind thick glass windows for illu- 
minating the magazine; (b) the room at the top 
of a lighthouse containing the lighting apparatus ; 
light-shot Hist,, a due levied for furnishing the 
church with lights [ — OE. Ieokl-gesceot\\ light- 
struck a., {a) ? thunderstruck ; {p) Pkotogr., 
injured by exposure to actinic Uqht; light-tight 
a., impervious to Tight; light-tower, a light- 
house ; light-vessel « Lightship ; light-year 
(see quot. 1890 ). 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) II. 766/2 Fire-ball^ "light-balls, 
smoke-balls [etc.]. 2859 F. A. Griffiths Ariil. Man. (1862) 

86 Light balls burn from 10 to 20 minutes. 1858 Homans CycL 
Commerce 1237 "Light- Boats and their^ Accessories. 1582 
Stanyhurst ^neis iii.(Arb.>76Thundring "IightboUs from 
tome clovvds fyrye be fiasshing. a 1603 Brewer Lingua iv, 
i. (1607) Hi Therefore more murthering art thou then the I 


light bolt. 2647 Trapp Comm. Rev. xii. 8 Whatsoever the 
pope vvith his bulls, or the emperor with his light-bolts, did 
to hinder it, still the gospel ran and was glorified. 2853 H. 
Rnicht Once ufon a Time II. 273 By-and-by the "lighl-box 
was sold as low as a shilling. 2839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 
479/1 "Light-dues are collected . .upon ships frequenting our 
ports, i860 R. Bursell in Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 4 
Uhe Light dues. .are one shilling per ton. 1793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 84 The (jondition of their receiving the "light 
duties was that of maintaining a light. cxoooAgs. Gosfi. 
John V. 35 He w$s byrnende *lechi-fet [Vulg. lucema) & 
lyhtende. cxzoo Ormin 13399 purrh Filippe onn Ennglissh 
iss Lihlufattess mu)? bitacne(ld. 1886 Willis & Clark 
Cambridge 111 . 554 A monial which branchesover the "light- 
heads. 2793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 310 I’hey would fully 
instruct the person entered as "Light.keeper. 1^ Merc. 
Marine Mag.yW. 94 Its base is surrounded by the light- 
keeper.s ‘ dwellings. 1879 E. Waterton Pietas Maritxna 85 
Lands given for this purpose werecalled lamp-landsand "light- 
lands, 1457 Churchw. Acc. Yatton (Som. Rec. Soc.) 99 For 
the "lytemen of Cleve .. yrecevede iili marke ii*. a 1704 
T. Brown H^ks. (1760) IV. 255 The midwife moon might 
mind her calling, And noisy lightman leave his bawling. 
xS8g A. T. Pask Eyes Thames 68 Box-making, for which 
the Nore lighlmen have been famous for years past. 1534 
Churchw. Acc. Yatton (Som. Rec. Soc.) 148 Of John W'ass- 
borowe for "lygthmanshepe . . .vi*. viij*. 1672 Marvell 
Corr. cci. Wks. 1872-5 II. 399 He will on his part give you 
the best security.. from the time that the "lighi-mony shall 
begin to be payd. 1755 Magens Insurances I. 518 For 
Pilotage and Light-Money ;^jo xo. x886 E. Schuyler 
Amer. Diplom. 308 Apart from the Sound dues themselves, 
there were charges of light-money, pass-money, etc., which 
caused a delay at Elsinore. 2885 Agnes M. Clerkb Pof. 
Hist.Astron. xppBy its means the first solar "light-pictures 
of real value were taken. 27^ Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1780) Y y, Canianeites, the "light-ports in the stern of a 
galley. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk,, Light-port, a scuttle 
made for .showing a light through. Also, a port in timber 
ships kept open until brought deep by cargo. It is then 
secured and caulked in. 1769 Falconer Diet. Pfarine 
(1780), * Light-room, . . it is used to contain the lights by 
which the gunner, and his assistants, are enabled to fill the 
cartridges with powder. 1803 Naval Citron. XV. 59 Cop- 
pered the light room. 2825 J- Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 
805 The Light-Room Floor, the 86th course of the building. 
2875 W. M' Ilwraith Guide Wigto-zvnskire 1x2 The light- 
room at the top [of the lighthouse]. 2853 Rock Ch. 0/ 
F0f//erJ III. It. ito Each one according to the extent of 
land lie had, should pay into his parish church . . a certain 
quantity of wax under the name of "Jight-sbot. 1884 J. 
Parker Apost. Li/e III, 277 "Light-struck, stunned, dazed, 
disabled, xB^o Anthony's Phoiogr. Bull. III. 105 Five or 
six [plates], .were too badly light-struck to show whether 
they had ever been expo.sed in the camera or not. 2884 
Aikensum 27 Dec. 864/3 •• doubtful whether the 

chamber [of the camera] was "light-tight. 2677 R. Carv 
Clironol. II. I. xi. 120 A Pharos or "Light-Tower, 2834 L. 
Ritchie Wand, by Seine 50 The light-towers of the Heve. 
2858 Merc. Marine Mag. V. 126 A "Light-vessel has been 
moored in 3 fathoms. 2888 Athenseum 27 Get. 558/2 The 
distances in "light-years of the last two stars. 2890 C. A. 
Young EUm, Astren. xri. § 433 It in better, and now usual, 
to take as the unit of stellar distance the so-called Tight 
year’; i.e. the distance light travels tn a year, which is 
about 63,000 times the distance of the earth from the sun. 

(l^it), G.l Forms : i l^oht, liht, North- 
umb. ieht, 2-4 liht(e, 3 Orm. lihht, (4 lixt, lyht, 
lit), 4-5 li5t(e, ly5t(e, 4-6 lyght(e, 4-7 Sc. 
lioht, lyolit, (5 leyjt, 6 leieht, lyjt, lyjtli, 
liht), 4- light. [OE. lioht, uhl, Northumb. 
/f/;/=OFris. OS. *lSht implied in deriva- 

tives (Du. licht\ OHG, ltht{i (MldG. lihtj mod, 
G. ktchf), ON. llttr (Da. let, Sw. latt\ Goth. 

OTeiit.*Ay(5/a-(-(ra-),f. Teut. root *liijgw- 
pre-Teut. *lerigh"‘-, as in Lrth. letjgvas light ; the 
ablaut-var. pre-Teut. *lygh'°-, Tout. *hiygw-, ap- 
pears in Skr. laghii, Gr. iKaippoe light, fKax'Ss 
small, OHG. lungar light ; cf. also Lung.] 

I. In the primary physical sense and nses con- 
nected therewith. 


1. Of little weight, not ponderous. The opposite 
of heavy. Also in to lie light (cf. Heavy 1 b, c). 
Light ice, sails (see quots. 1 S' 67 ). 
a xooo Riddles xli. 76 (Gr.) Leohtre ic com micle )>onne 
lytla wyrm. c 1205 Lay. 5903 Heore wepnen weoren lihte. 
X393 Langl. P. pi. C. it. 152 Was neuere lef v^n iyncle 
lygiiter J>er-after. c 1470 Hcnry Wallace lit. 85 Gude lycht 
harnes, fra that tyme. wsyt he euir. 14,, Proiuf. Parv. 
304/1 (ms. K.) Liht of wyhte, {P.) light of weight or mesure. 
X534 Tindale Matt. xi. 30 My yoke iseasy, and my burden is 
light. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. i. 90 Al ihnir 
harnesse wa.s lycht. 16x3 J. D ennis Secrets A ngling i. C 2 b, 
Rods (were made] of lightest Cane and HaixU plant. 1642 
Fuller Holy Pro/. St. it. xix. 121 Watche.s have been 
made a.s light and little, as many that wore them make of 
their time. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. x. 51 -How hgh^ 
wou’d lye the Turf upon my Breast, If [etc.]. 176* 
coNER Sltipwr. II. 97 The lighter sails, for sumrner winds 
and seas, Are now dismiss’d. 179S Burke Corr. 3 ?S 
[wheat] will be very light in the ear. 1867 Smyth Sai/ors 
Word-bk., Light ice, that which has but little depth m the 


— also the studding' sails and fiyiuKj'/- C-.j- 

ir. Catullus Ixiv. 64 Veils not her hidden breast light brecie 
of drapery woven. c^r' loS 

absol. 1509 Halves Past.^P{eas. 

Of the eyen the offyee only is Stanley l^ist. 

.V do 

Th-voou /'rvr. 4 'S' 
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Light ge>'nes mahe heuy purses. 1775 S. J. Pratt Liberal 
Ot>in. cx%-i. (17S3 IV. 82 He.. swore.. that I should not leave 
him tin his purse was as light as eleven-pence. 

b. Deficient in weight light ') ; below the 
standard or legal weight. 

1589 Nottingham Rcc. IV. 226 For chaungeinge of fowre 
light French Crownes. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 328 
Be it so much As makes it light or heauy in the substance 
Or the deuision of the twentieth part of one poore scruple. 
1622 Malynf.s Anc, La-ny^Merch, 115 Light Gold taken for 
merchandises sold. 1700 Tyrrell Hht. Ettg. 11. 947 All 
Clipl and Light Money was called in. X727 Bover Er. 
Diet. S.V., This Guinea is light. j8^ Tennyson Holy Grail 
26 For good j’e are and bad, and like to coins, Some true, 
some light. 1887 T. E. Thorpe in Gd. Words 400 There 
is about 50,000,000 of light gold in circulation. 

2. Possessing little weight in proportion to bulk ; 
of small specific gravity. In the lyih and iSlh 
centuries often applied to water. 

1559 ■\V, Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 41 It is a generall 
maior among Philosophers, that al light thynges contend 
upwarde. x62x Burton Auat. Mel. 11. ii. 1. i. (1651) 232 Pure, 
thin, light water by all means use. 1632 Litiigow Trav. 
VI. 260 It is the lightest water the earth yeelds ,._I found 
it so light, that I had no weight, .in the bearing of it. 2683 
Moxon Meek. Excre.f Printing 383 Founders call their 
Ashes Lean, if they are Light ; because then they have 
little Mettle in them. 1683 Tryon IPay to Health vi. (1697) 
100 This is the lightest of all Waters, it cools and heats 
quickly. 2726 Leoni Alberti s Arckit. I. 6/1 Thebest Water 
is clear, transparent and light. #1x728 Woodward Fossils 
1. (1729) I. 13 The Earthy matter, that was softer and 
lighter, would be easily washed away. 1838 T. Thomson 
C/teni. Org. Bodies 504 The charcoal is light and brilliant. 
1845 J. Baxter Lihr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 373 The seeds 
of the different grasses naturally divide themselves into 
light and heavy seeds. x868 Lockyer Ehut. Astron. iii. 

§ 10 (1879) 59 Hydrogen, the lightest gas. 2876 Harley 
Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 184 Light magnesia is obtained by the 
same process from the light carbonate of magnesia. 

absol. a 26x9 Fotherry Atheom. 11, xi. § 1. 309 ^Equally 
compounded of Light, and Heauie, 

't* 3. In comparative : Delivered {of a child). 
a 1300 Cursor M. S593 On a night bath lighter war Jiat. 
e 2330 R. Brusne Chron. (18x0) 310 On wherfe fier scho was 
Se. Fighter of a sonne. #:256o in Depot, Rehell. 1560 (Surtees) 
61 The morrow after the said Charles wyf was lighter. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 11. 238 Our quene is in- 
stnntlie lychtcr of a bony barne. a 2783 Willies Ladyyill. in 
Child Ballads 1. 86 Of her young bairn she'll neer be lighter. 
4. Bearing a small or comparatively small load. 
Of a vessel : Having a small burthen, or (the 
usual sense) unladen, without cargo. (Cf. Heavy 
< 1 . 4 .) (see quot. 1881 ). Li^ht rail- 

way', a railway constructed for light traffic. Light 
porter \ one who carries only light packages. Light 
water-draughty water-line (see quot. i 8 (j 7 L 
160a in Ree, Convent. R. Burghs (1870) II. 233 Quitlier 
the .schip be laydnit or licht. C2630 Milton On the Uni- 
versity Carrier 22 He di’d for heavines that his Cart went 
light, 2665 Loud. Gaz. No. ii/i The Norwich sent in one 
of near Three hundred Tuns, a light Ship. 2703 Loud. Ceiz, 
No. 3968/1 The Privateer being light and clean, came up with 
herabout 4intheafiernoon. 2729 Moreton y4,^/tr//.2i3The 
Ship was sent light as they call it to Virginia for a loading of 
tobacco. 2794 Nelson in Nicolas Disp, (1845) II. 220 To 
allow light Swedes to leave the Port of Leghorn. 183s 
Mech. Mag. XXII. 275 When the vessel is light, the speed 
of the wheels is increased. 2854 Dickens Hard T. 11. i. 135 
A deaf serving-woman, and the light porter completed Mrs. 
Sparsit's empire. 2867 Sm>th Sailor's Word-bh., Light 
waterHiraught. the depth of water, which a vessel draws 
when she is empty, or nearly so. Light ivater-liuCf the 
line showing the depression of the ship’s body in the water, 
when just launched, or quite unladen. x868 Act 31 4" 32 
IHct. c. 119 § 28 A light Railway shall be constructed and. . 
the Regulations. .shall not authorize agreaier Weight than 
Eight Tons to be brought upon the Rails by any One Pair 
of wheels. x88t M. Hf.vsolds Engine-Driving Li^ 211 
A ‘light engine’ — a phrase in railway circles that means an 
engine alone, without a train. 

h.fg. or in figur.'itive context, 

1768 Home Balance of Power Ess.^ 198 The Athenians 
always threw themselves into the lighter scale, and en- 
deavoured to preserve the balance. #22774 Goldsm. ir. 
Scarron's Com. Romance (1775) I. 321 Laden with years, 
and so extremely light of honesty, that [etc.]. 

5. Chiefly Mil. Lightly armed or equipped. 
f Also, lightly clad. Light marching order ^see 
quot. 1825 ). Also Light horse, jiorsesian. 
e 2386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prot. 4 T. 15 Al light for somer 
rood this worthy man. 1600 Holland Zity vii. x. 255 A 
light footmans shield he takes unto him. 1633 T. Stafford 
Pac, Hib III. iii. (1810) 527 Capiaine Taffes troop of Horse 
with certaine light footc were sent from the campe. 2782 
Gibbon Dtcl. «V F. xviii. II. 121 He was overtaken . by 
a party of light cavalry. 2808 Med. yml. XIX. 305 His 
hlajesiy’s x^th Regiment of Light Dragoon'c 2813 Wf.l- 
i.iNGTtiN in Gurw, Desp. X. 527, I shall be with the Light 
division in the morning. 2825 G. R. Gleig Snbatlem iii. 48 
'fhe division wasiocnter the trenches, .in what is called light 
marching order; that is, leaving their knapsacks, blankets, 
&C., behind, and carrying with them only their arms and 
ammunition. 2838 Timhlwall Greece xx. Ill, x6i 'i'o send 
a b^y of liiracian cavalr>' and light troops to the aid of 
the Athenians. 2846 Greener Set. Gunnery 293 Carbines, 
for some light infantry regiments, 2871 K. Ellis tr, 
Catullus xxviii. 2 Starving company, troop of hungr>’ Piso, 
Light of luggage, of outfit expeditious 1870 Kfoude 
Cxsar xvi. 265 The legions had come light, witnovu tents 
or baggage. 2891 C. Koderts Adrift Arner. 49 To travel 
in #\merica one must travel light, ^ > , 

C. Of a vehicle or ve-scl : Lightly constructed ; 
.ndapted for light loads and for swift movement. 
cn;-/=>‘sprin>; cart ’ (see Cart si. 3 ). 


C893 K. #Elfred Oros. i. i. § 19 Hy habba’5 swySe lytle 
scypa&swy6e leohtc. XS79FENTON Guicciard.i. (1599)28 It 
contayned xxxv. light or suttle gallies. 1694 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 3008/1 The Mareschal de Tourville had sent out divers 
light Frigats . . to get Intelligence. 2726 /bid. No. 5473*^1 
The lighter part of the Fleet, viz. Gallies &c. was in the 
Port. 2844 Disrafli^ Coningsby vii. i, 'Die arrival of a 
first-rate light coach In a country town. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng.va.. 11. 480 Light vessels sent out by the English 
admiral for the purpose of obtaining intelligence. 2853 
Thackeray A i. xiii, My Lord Mohun sent to Lon- 
don for a liglit chaise he had. 2882 Miss Bradoon lUt. 
Royal III. i. 25 You had better go in the light cart. 

7. Of a building: Having an appearance sug- 
gestive of lightness; graceful and elegant in 
form. 

2762 H. Walpole Veriue*s Anecd. Paint. (1765) II. x. 37 
notCy One of the lightest and most beautiful pai ish churches 
I have seen 1818 (see Heavy #t. 15]. 2837 Penny Cycl. 
VII. 2x8/1 Unless (etc.) ..such timber model would have 
given rise to a much lighter style of architecture. 2850 
Gloss. Archil, (ed. 5) 439 Small light spires. 

II. Having the operation or properties of things 
of little physical weight. 

8 . Having little momentnm or force; gentle, not 
violent; acting gently ; movmg, impelling, or mani- 
pulating something without heavy pressure or vio- 
lence. S.iid esp. of the hand, a step, the wind, f a 
medicine, or medical appliance {obs.')^ and occas. of 
immaterial agencies. Also light of touch. 

a 2000 Widsith 72 iGr.) Se hicfde moncynnes , . leohteste 
bond. #i 2225 Ancr. R. 220 Uour dolen, l>us todeled — 
tiondunge Hht fi: derne — uondiinge li *t & openliche— uon- 
dunge strong Sc deme — uondunge strong & openliche. 
f 1400 Lanfrands Cimrg. 88 pcse ben li^t medicyns . . & 
Jiese medicyns ben strongere. Ibid. 92 |>er is noon ol>er 
wey, but a lijt cauterization of he senewe pat is hurt. 2592 
SiiAKS. I Hen. PV, i. iv. 69 This Citie must be famisht, 
or with light Skirmishes enfeebled. 2592 — Ven. ff Ad. 566 
Waxe . . yeelds at last to cuerie light impression. 2765 Foote 
Commissary 11. Wks. 2799 II. 22 There are risings and 
sinkings. .as light as a cork. 2797 Mrs. RADCLiFFE/fa/mM 
xii, Ellena fled with lighter steps along the alley. 2833 
Ht. Martineau 4* 1. iv. 51 The lightest of 

her shriller tones made itself heard. 2836 Marryat Midsh. 
Easy xxvit, A tedious passage, from baffling and light 
winds. 2849 Ruskin Sev, Lamps v. § 8. 144 A painter’s 
light execution of a background.^ 2856 Whyte Melville 
Kate Cov. iii, Gertrude ». brushing away., at my back 
hair, and pulling tt unnecessarily hard : no maid ever yet 
had a ‘light’ hand. 2863 Woolner My beautiful Lady 
26 Though her hand be airy light Of touch. 2876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan, Der. IV. Ixn. 229 His light walk. 2885 Law 
Times Rep. LI II. 54/1 There was a light breeze from 
about S.W. by S. AllbutPs Syst. Med. IV. 4x3 Inter- 
current inflammations should be treated on general prin- 
ciples but with a light hand. 2902^ Brit, Med. Jrnl. 
5 Jan. 8 When the extent of the cardiac dulness has been 
determined by careful light percussion (etc.]. 

9. Having little density, tenacity, or cohesive 
force. Of soil : Friable, porous, workable. Of a 
cloud : Fleecy, vaporous, evanescent. 

2523 Fitzhero. Hush. §4 They (wheel-ploughs] be good 
on euen grounde that lyelh lyghte. 2707 Mohiimer Hush. 
X06 The common sort of white Pea doth best in a light Land 
that is somewhat rich. x 8 o 5 Gazetteer Scot. (ed. 2) 262 'Fhe 
district of Glenlivetis remarkably fertile, the soil being a 
light loam, 2826 Byron Siege Cor. xxi, There is a light 
cloud by the moon. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amusem. 60 
Sand .. generally prevails to the amount of one half in light 
soils. • i860 Tyndall Glnc. 1. x.wii, zoS Some of the lighter 
clouds doubled round the .summit of the mountain 2897 
Mary Kingsley W. Africa 606 A dull roar w hich made the 
light friable earth quiver under our feet. 

b. Of bread, pa«try, etc. : That has * risen ’ pro- 
perly, not ' heavy ’ or dense. 

cx46o j, Russell Bh. Nurture 339 l>an lake youre loof 
of light payne. 2578 Bullein Dial, (1888) 52 Kate light 
leaucncd breade. 2620 Venner Via Recta i. 20 The fourth 
property is, that it [bread] he light, and somewhat open. 
1747 Mrs. GLASSEC#i#>A<r/;y(i767) 145 Make it xipinto a light 
paste with cold water. . ; then roll it out. Ibid,. Skim off. . 
as much of the liquor as will make it a light good crust. 2864 
Mrs. Stowe House 4 Home Papers x. (1865) 1x2 Bread: 
What ought it to be? It should be light, sw»ect, and lender. 
rx895 A'', Midi. School Cookery Bk. 44 To make a light 
dough. 

10^ Of food or drink : That does not lie heavy 
on the stomach ; easy of digestion. Of wine, 
beer, etc. ; Containing little nlcuhol. 

e 2000 Ags. Voe. in Wr.-Wulckcr 282/6 Melle dulci, leoht 
beor. rxooo .S‘#i2r. Leechd. III. 122 Drince leoht wyn. 
2422 Ir. Secreia Secret.. Prh>. Prh\ 241 For yf a man 
ette frystc grctc meites and selhyn lyght meiiis, the lyght 
mettis shal be annonc defyet. ex^xo Jnterl. Four Elem. 
(Percy) 23 Canst get my roaystcr a dyshe of quales, Smal 
byrdes, swalowcs or wagtayles. llicy be lyght of dyges- 
tyon? 2542 Udall Erasm. A/oph. o A light rcpasie, 
suche as the bodie maye easyly and without iheommoditee 
awaye wiihall. 2620 Vcnnkr Via Recta iii. 69 The lights 
are of light digestion. 2693 Congreve Dryden's fuvenat 
XI. t 38 Apples, .Mellow'd by Winter, from their cruder Juice, 
Light of Digestion now, and fit for Use. 2707 J. Stevens tr. 
Qneredo's Com. Wks.ixjzrpZzTyon DiegotooKn light Supper. 
1823-34 Good's Study Med. {cA. 4II. 675 rwfr, 'I'he lighter 
preparations of bark .. are often found to be eligible tonics 
in hectic cases. 1832 Lvtton Eugene A. 1. xi, ’I’he little 
family were assembled at the last and lightest me.al of the 
d.ay, 2880 M'Cartiiv Drtf/i 7 Yr//rr HI. xli. 23B Die light 
wines of Bordeaux began to be familiar to almost every 
table. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med, I. 416 Rice and sago and 
sitch like puddings are not light or easily digestible foods. 
2898 J. Hutchinson in Arch. Surg, IX. 316 Beer, which 
you would think w*as lighter (than stout]. 


11 . Light ill the tnmith (of a horse) : sensitive to 
the bit. (Cf. Heavv a. ii.) 

2727^ Bailey vol. II, Light upon the /f<i7/#f [in Horseman- 
ship] is said of a Horse that has a good tractable-Moutli, 
and does not rest loo heavy upon the Hit. 2884 E. L. .An- 
derson Mod. Horsemanship 1. iv. ir 'I'he beginner should 
be mounted upon a quiet horse that is light in the mouth. 

12. Of a syllable: Unempbaiic, of little weight 
or sonorousness. Hence, of rlnthm, consisting 
largely of such syllables. 

1M7 Colvin Keatsw 109 A perverse persistency in ending 
his heroic lines with the lightest syllables — prepositions 
adverbs and conjunctions — on which neither p.ause nor 
emphasis is possible. 2902 Bridges Milton's Prosody 90 
Keeping therefore the term short, as it is used in the pro.sody 
of the Cjreek.s, for the very shortest syllables, it is necessary 
to make two classes of their long syllables ; and these I shall 
di tinguish into heavy and light. Ibid. 96 The greater part 
of the poem is in a lighter rhythm. 

III. Of little gravity or moment. 

13. Of small importance or consequence, not 
weighty ; slight, trivial. Of a sin : Venial. 

^897 K. iELFRED Gregory's Past. Ixil. (/rr#r//xV/^), D«elte 
liwilum Sa leohtan scylda bio5 beieran to forlzetenne. #z 2300 
Cursor M. 23021 pai h^'t has hot sinnes light sal clengid 
be. a 2340 Hampole Psalter xxiv. 4 Godis wayes he calles 
hi.s lighiere biddyngis. #; 2400 Desir. Troy 1^24 Light 
harmes Let ouer-passe. c 2430 Life St, Kath. (Gibbs MS.) 
If. 100 Presume not to blaber a3enst oure goddes by lythe 
repreef.^ 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxii. 51, I grant my seruicc 
is hot licht. 2563 WinJet Four Scoir 7hre Quest. Wks. 
x888 J. 52 Breuelie considering the first part of lhair titill 
to this lhair supreme auctoritie, I fund it nochtonly sclinder 
and licht, hot planelie ingloriiis. 2^70 G. Harvey Letter-bk. 
(Camden) 8, 1 made but smal & hht account of mi fellow- 
ship. 260^ Knolles Hist. Turks (1621)51 Proscribing., 
whole families together, yea and that for light occasions. 
#zz66x Fuller Worthies (iB4c) HI. 308 Not only all evil 
doing, but even the lighle.st suspicions thereof, 2742 Collins 
Ode Poet. Char. 2, If not with light regard, I read aright 
that gifted bard. 2753 N, Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat 
89 The Disease began with a light Shivering. 2772 yunius 
Lett. Ixviii. 338 This is np light matter. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng. ii. I. 161 Against the lighter vices the ruling 
faction waged war. 1866 B. North Yes or No! xli. 269 
It was what the world calls a venial or light sin. i87X 
Smiles Chnrnc. s. (1876) 25 They will be held in light 
esteem^ by other nations. 2897 Allbutt's Syst. Med, III. 
476 Windy tumidities . . and therewith light diarrhccas are 
often associated. 

fb. Of siimll value, cheap. Of a price: Low. 
Also light cheap = Cheap a. and adv. (Cf. Cheap 
sb. 8 , 9 .) Obs. 

C1330 R. Brunnr Chron, (1810) 946 'Phis Rescamiraduk.. 
His letter gan rebuk, .setie it at light prise. ^2460 7'ozvne- 
ley Myst. ii. 236 'Ihat cam hym full light chepe. CX470 
Oolagros Gaw. 258 Thare come ane laithles leid air to 
this place, With ane girdill ourgilt, and vthir light cere. 
2609 Bible (Douay) 1 Kings x. 15 Al that sold Tight 
wares. 1642 Trapp TheoL 7'heol. 267 That it comes to us 
so light cheap, is cause of lhankfullnesse. 2647 — Comm, 
1 yohn ill. j8 Words are light-cheap, and there is a great 
deal of mouth-mercy abroad. 

i* c. Of posons; Not commanding respect by 
position or character ; of small account. Obs. 

2529 More^ Dyaloge i. Wks. 275/1, I might by a light 
person somiime knowe a muche more substanciall man. 
1548 Hall Chron.. Hen. V/, 169 b, Diverse other light 
marchantes within the ciiee. 2548 — Chron., Hen. VII, 
19 He set more by vile borne vileynsand light persones, then 
by the princes and nobles. 

d. Used predicatively or absol. in various 
phrases; f (a) 7o set (a person or thing) light, at 
light ; to set light by or of (a person or thing) : to 
account of small value, to despise, slight, under- 
value. Af/ A'g/r/ ^(see Let z'.l 16). Obs. 

c 247s Ratify Coit^ear 635 Be Christ, said the Coil3ear, 

1 set that bot licht. Ibid, 740 He was ludgeit and led, and 
set at licht. 2540 Hyrde tr. Vives' Instr. Chr. Worn. 
(1592) Z vj, Nor set .at light a childes yeeres and age. 
2^7 Homilies 1. Fear Death 11, (1859) 98 Let us not set at 
light the chastising of the Lord. 2594 T. B. La Primaud. 
Fr. Acad. 11. 132 We ought not to set light by that know- 
ledge of it (the soulc] which wee may att.aine vnio. 26x2 
Sir H. Movktacv in Bucc/ench mss. {Hist MSS. Comm.) 
1. 244 My Lord of Exeter chafes ; I tell them we set it as 
light. 2633 G. Herbert Temple, Sacrifice xx, Herod and 
all his bands do set me light. 264a Eaton Hone^‘-c. 
Free yustif. 240 Thereby the word*; of the Scripture may 
be extenuated and set light of. 2772 Weslev IVks. (1872) 
V. 317 It is no other than bel aying him .. to set light 
by any part of his Law. 18x0 Scott Lmiy of L. i. x.xiii, 
Light I held his prophec>*. 

(A) To make light of : to treat, consider or 
represent as of small or no importance. 

2§26Tindale a/#://, xxii. 5 They made light of it and went 
theirwaycs. 2532 Ei.vot(7#>7a i. xiii, Or if he be Mungen he 
makethlite of it and shortly forgctieth it. 1597 Bacon Co/z/rr-x 
Good Cf F.uil in Ess. (Arb.) 150 If it appeare to be done 
by a sonne, or by a wife, or by a necrc friend, then it is 
made light of. ^ 21598 Fryer Acc. E. India .5- P, 3x1 'J*he 
Natives make light ofVuch things as we call Colds. 2736 
WyTiMV. Anal. 11. i. Wks. 2874 1 . 170 How great pre-ump. 
tion it is, to make light of any institutions of Divine 
appointment. 2767 Goocii Treat. Wounds I. 236 A Bar- 
ber-Surgeon wa*i called to her, who made vtry light of it 
[a slight wound]. 18x5 Jani: Austen Emma t. xvi. 116 
Making light of what ought to he serious. 2898 H. 
Calderwood Hume iii 31 A tendency* to make light of 
reason. 

14. Characterized by levity, frivolous, untliink- 
in". Const, t of, 

<12225 Ley. Kath. 106 ;>cos lufsume lefdi..ne luuedc 
heo nanc lihlc plohcn. <1x300 Cursor M, 3285 Ne was 
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SCO not o letes light. IMd. 28568 Laghter light }jat cums 
of gle. 1340 Hampole Pr. Cause, 3346 Sum dros of syn, 
Als light speche, or thoght in vayn. 1375 Barbour Bmce 
vir. 112 Licht men and vauerand. 1461 Paston Lett. 
No. 405 II. 31 The Commynnes throw all the schyer 
be movyd agayn hym, for cause of his lyght demeanyng 
towards them. 1483 CaxTOft Gold, Leg. 256/2 A monke 
moche Joly and lyght of his lyniyng. 1536 D. Beerley 
Let, to Ld. Cromivell in Strype Eccl. Aleiti. I. xxxv. 257 
Lyzth and foolish ceremonies made .. {by} lyzth and undis- 
Crete faders. 1 S 54 T. Martin Treat. Alnrriage Priestes 
LI iij, Being (as some were), light braines, runnagates, 
vnthrifies and riotours. 1571 Grindal Injund. York r. § 1 
Being circumspect, that you ofiende no man eyther by 
light behauiour or by light apparcll. i6ioGuit.UM Heraldry 
1. viii. 11660) 45 If light eares incline to light lips, harm 
ensueth.' *631 Sanderson Serm. If*, 3 A sober grave 
matron . . will never be light and garish. 1641 Vvtd. 
Smeclymnuus 51 It never came into our thoughts to use 
a light expression. 1692 Washington tr. Milton's Def. 
Pop. M.’s Wks. 1738 I. 460 Was there ever any thing more 
light and mad than this Man is? 17x3 Steele Englishman 
No. 27. 276 PubJick Faith is now commonly talked of in 
the lightest manner, 1754 Richardson Grandison IV. 
XXXV. 245 The, light wretch's as light expression. 1823 
Scott Pci’eril x, The disposition of the young Earl was 
lighter and more volatile than lhat of Julian. 2834 j. H. 
Newman Par, Serm. (1837) I. xxili. 354 l*hat liglit per- 
petual talk about him. 2856 Mrs. Browning Anr. Leigh 
ni. 329 , 1 wrote tales beside To suit light readers. 1875 
Towett Plato (ed. 2) I, 58 They speak of friends in no 
light or trivial manner. 1882 Stevenson Neva Arab. His, 
(1901) 86/2, I made some light rejoinder. 

b. Of persons (chiefly of ■women) and iheir be- 
haviour: Wanton, tinchaste, 
c 1375 Sc, Le^. Samts xxxw {Thadee) 3 Thadee ., licht 
women wes & richt brukil of hyre flesche, 1422 tr. Secreia 
Secret.^ Priv. Priv. 244 Vntrewe men and light women of 
body. 1582 Lyly Euphues To Schollers Oxf. (Arh.) 208 
Did not lupilers egge bring forth .. Helen a light huswife. 
1676 Wycherley PI. Dealer iv. i, To give up her Honour 
to save her Jointure ; and seem to he a light Woman, rather 
than marry. 1826 Scott Woodsi. lii, Lewd men and light 
women. 1883 R. W. Dixon ATatio 11. v. 82 For nought 
beside vain dalliance cared they, And their light folly was 
before our eyes. 1895 T. Hardy yude ihe^ Obscure 11. vi. 
144 Jude .. found the room full of .. soldiers . . and light 
women. 

IV. Having the quick action that results from 
lightness. 

16 . Moving readily ; active, nimble, quick, swift. 
So light of footy of person \ ^ light fingers (cf. 
Light-fingered) ; t iW^t to run (cf. Light- 
footed). Now only arch, 
a tooo Phanix 317 (Gr.) He [se fugel] U snel and swift & 
swihe leoht. cizoo Trin, Coll. Horn, 23 pat man be waker, 
and liht, and snel. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9277 Welssemen 
.. pat lijte were & hardi. <*S3<>0 Cursor M, 3730 Moght i 
not be sua light o fote. 1375 Barbour Bruce xiii. 56 Fiff 
hundreth armyt weill in steill, That on licht hor>.s war 
[horsyt] weill, 24., Yoc, in Wr.-WQlcker 577/14 Currax, 
lyght to renne. 2470-85 Malory Arthur iv. ix. 130 Syr 
Accolon lost not a dele of blood, therfor he waxt pas^ynge 
lyghte. 2480 Canton Chron, Eng. exxi. 202 He was so lygnt 
of fote that men callyd hym comenlych Harold hare foote. 
1503 Dunbar Thistle ff Rose 95 Lusty of scbaip, Jycht of 
delmerance. a 2548 Hall Chran.^ Edzv. 313 u, That 
diverse persones havyng light horses, should skoure the 
countrey. 2567 Satir. Poems Rejbrm. iii. 70 To dance that 
nycht thay said sho sould not .slak, With leggis lycht to 
hald the wedow walkane. 1583 Stocker Civ. lYarres Lowe 
C.'iv. 54 He that was in the watch, saued himself with a 
light paire of heeles. 2596 Shaks. Tam. S/tr, ii. i. 205 Too 
light for such a swaine as you to catch. 2604 E. G(rim- 
stone] D' Acosta's Hist. Iud'e5\,s. 342 He required the 
Cacique . . 10 give Inm an Indian that were light, to carry 
him a Letter. 2669 Worlidce Sysi. Agric. vii. § ii 11681) 
135 The more remote the Branches are from the Earth, the 
less are they subject to the injuries of Cattle, or the Fruit 
to light Fingers. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v., Among 
Astrologers, a Planet is said To be light, i. e. nimble, com- 
pared to another that moves slower. i8ox W. Huntington 
Bank of Faith Ded. 15 It'is common among horse-jockies to 
cry a horse down if his heels are too light, 2883 R. W, 
Dixon Mono i. ix. 25 Well coloured was she, tall and 
debonair, And light and very swift. 

16 . That moves or is moved easily or with slight 
. pressure; pl.ant, fickle, shifty, unsteady; facile, 
ready (of belief, etc ). Const, of to with inf 
Now rare. (See also Light of love.) 

0x320 Sir^Tristr. 1062 per to icham al ll^t. 2382 Wyclip 
Prov. xvJii. 14 The spirit forsolhe lijt to wrathen. 02385 
Chaucer L. G. lY. 1^9 Lucrece, He was lyght of tunge. 
01400 Destr. Troy\‘22^ He.. Launches euyn to Lamydon 
with a light wille 2483 Caxton Cato Cvijb, For euery 
manoughietobelyghi toheeryng and slowe tospeke. 2523 
Douglas /E wr/j x. 11.57 Set in stead of that man, licht as lynd, 
Ouder a cloud or a wai^t puft of wynd. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I. xxiii. 32 The kyng, who gaue lyght credence to 
thaym causeddc hi'^vncle. .tobebeheeded. PUgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 2531) 40b, Be not lyght to byleue euery spiryte. 
<21529 Skelton Deihe Er'e Northutnberlande 17s Be not 
lygnt of credence in no case. 2538 V>wx:God's Promises 
IV. (1744) 22 Thynkest thu that I ^vyll so sone change my 
decre? No, no, frynde HIo>es ; so lyght thu shall not fynde 
me. 2539 Taverner Erasm. Prov. (1552) 6 The Lyon, 
lyght of credite, forthwith ranne upon the wolfe and slewe 
hym. c 1570 ’Fo.xe Serm. 2 Cor. v. 52 Some .. use to giue 
light eare to such whisperers. 1576 Turberv. Bk. Yenerie 
174 When hounds are hunted with in this sorte, they become 
so light of beliefe that [etc.]. 1597 Beard Theatre God's 
yudsem. (1612) 367 To whom the chast Matron gaue light 
credence. 1603 Knolt.es /fis/. Turks (1621) 80 At this exac- 
tion the light ConstantinopoUtans grievously murmured. 
2627 tr. Bacon's Li/e d* Death (1651) 56 A yoims man is 
light and moveable, an old man more grave and constant. 
2748 Richardson. C/aWxrrt (tSix) VII. 410 Were he not to 
VoL. VI. 


have been so light of belief. 2853 M, Arnold Scholar^ 
Gipsy xviii, We Light half-believers of our casual creeds. 
2890 Lecky Eng. in 18/A C. VII. 46 A light man, in whom 
no person can place any confidence. * 

V. Tliat weighs or presses but little on the 
powers, senses, or feelings. 

17 . Easy to bear or endure. Of an expense or 
impost : Easy to pay* (Cf. Heavy a. 23.) 

c 050 Lindis/. Go^. Matt. x. 25 Lihtro bi 3 tuoese burgas 
in dies domes 8on omr ceastre. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Malt. xi. 
30 Min byrhyn is leoht. c 1320 Cast. Love 958 My bur^ene 
[is] lijt i-nouh to beren. 2375 Barbour Bruce ir. 522 Luff 
.. all paiTiys maks licht. ^2430 Two Cookery-bks. 27 5 if 
pou wolt haue it a-forsyd wUh^ lyjt coste, Take milk [etc.]. 
1523 Ld. Berners Frohs. I, ci. 121, 1 am content ye .shall 
come to a lyght ransome, for the loue of my cosyn of Derby, 
2562 W1N5ET Cert. Tractates\\\. Wks, x888 I. 23 The office 
of all potestatis is lycht to thaim and plesand to the sub- 
ieclis. 15^ Gude Godlxe Ball. (S. T. S.) 33 The paine, 
that is now present, schort and UchL 2605 Shaks, Lear 
ni. vi. ITS (Qos. 16^) How light and portable my paine 
seemes now! t6h Bible 1 Kittgs xH. 4 Make thou.. his 
heauy yoke which he put vpon us, lighter. 2772 Priestley 
Inst, Relig, (1782) 11 . 126 The afflictions of this present 
life will seem light. 2800-24 CAMeoELL Martial Elegy iii, 
Deeming light the cost Of Hfe itself m glorious battle lost. 
2882 B. D. W. Ramsay Recoil, Mil, Serv. I. iv. 74 All that 
we had endured u-as fight compared to the discomfort on 
board. 1896 Mrs. Caff\'n Quaker Grandmother Vour 
seeing me has been no light punishment. 

18 . Ensy to perform or accompHsb, requiring 
little exertion ; now only qualifying a sb. such as 
iasky work, etc, ; formerly often as predicate with 
clause as subj. f Also, easy to obtain, f Of 
speech: Easy to utter; plain. (Cf. Heavy 
a. 24.) 

C2OO0 Leechd. I. 342 Hy habbaj> hies h® leohtran 
gang, rt 2200 Moral Ode 312 It is strong to stonde longe, 
and iibl it is to fhlle hard, cszoo Ormin 4500 Acc wilt tu 
halt itt iiiss nohht lihhtTobelenn hefi^stnne. a 1225 Auer, 
R. 428 pe leaue beo liht in alle h^o hinges her nis sunne. 
c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. Prol. (1810) Pref. 99 In symple 
speche .. ]>at is lightest in manne's mouthe. 2340 Ayenb. 
99 Lijt to zigge an sotil to onderstonde. <*1375 Lay Folks 
Mass Bk. App iv, 78 pe nexte hing to here, And he Hhtest 
for to lere. t‘i39i Chaucer Astrol. Pro!., Ful lihte rewles. 
e 2400 Lan/ranc's Cinirg. 229 Glandule comeJ> he most part 
of fleume, & ben filter to resolue. C2440 Promp. Parv, 
304/t Lyght of knowing or werkmg,yW/rx. c 1449 Pecock 
Repr. 1. xviK 100 It is Iht for to answere. *450-1530 Myrr, 
our Ladye 7 Yt is not lyght for euery man to drawe eny 
Jonge thyng from latyn into oure Englyshe tongue, a 2555 
Philpot Exam. 4 * \vrit. (Parker Soc.) 335 It is not more 
lighter for him to slide and fall. 2620 Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 
451 Least too light winning Make the prize light, it 2700 
Dryden Theod. ^ Hon. 247 well pleas'd were all nis Friends, 
The Task was light. 27^ Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 1840 
1 . 186 The service will be fight and easy. 2832 Hr. Mar- 
TiNEAU Demerara i. 7 Invalids who were sufficiently re- 
covered to do light work. 28^9 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. I, 
223 To keep down the English people was no light task 
even for that army. 1875 Joivett Plato (ed. 2) III. 239, 

I cannot promise you that the task will be a light one. 

•f b. Phrase. Of light [tr. OF, de hgier'\ : 
lightly, easily. Obs, 

€ 2489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aynton in. 206 A man that is well 
garnysi-hed is not of lighle overthrowe. 2400 — Eneydos 
xii. 45 All this people.. Xvhiche shall mowe of lyght, aryse, 
and make wene ayenst the. 

19 . Of literature, dramatic works, music, etc. : 
Requiring little mental effort; amusing, enter- 
taining. Light comedian : An actor of light 
comedy. (CL Heavy a. 20, 21.) 

2597 Morley Inlrod.Mus. 150 Madrigals, Canzonets, and 
such like light musicke. x8<59 Malkin Gil Bias x. vii. 
(Rtldg.) 355 The library abounded in romances. Don C^sar 
seemed to give the preference to that fight reading. 2838 
Thirlwall Greece xviii. III. 79 riEschylus was accounted 
DO less a master of the fi§ht than of the serious drama. 2849 
Btackiv. Afag. Jan, 40 laght reading does not do when the 
heart is really heavy. 2878 Browning Poets 0/ Croisic xcv, 
From out your desk Hand me some fighter sample. _ *880 
Daily Tel. 20 Dec., The old-fashioned plan of ending a 
symphony with a light and brilliant rondo, that lays no lax 
upon the hearer’s wearied faculties. ^ 1B85 W. C. Day Be- 
hind Footlights 118 The fight comedian will complete the 
list of our company. 2885 J. K, Jerome On the Stage 33, 

I remember the first time our light comedy attempted to sit 
down on one of these chairs. 1888 Bryce /I w/rr. C<;///7;mA 
(1800) 111 . iii. 604 What may be called the lighter ornamental | 
style, such as the after-dinner speech. ' 

20 . Of sleep: Not oppressive to the bodily sense; ^ 

easily shaken off. Hence also light sleeper, I 

C900 tr, Bxda's Hist. v.ix. (2890)410 Me liht slep oferorn. | 
2827 Keble C/ir. Y.j Evening x\\\t Be every mourner’s sleep 
to-night, Like infant's slurober;,purc and light. 1844 Dickens 
Atari. Chuz. xxxviii, I am a light sleeper; and it’s better 
to be up than lying awake. 1894 Hon. Emily Lawless 
Afaelcho II. ii. 21 A man who at all times was a light 
sleeper. 

VI. 21 . Free from the weight of care or sorrow; 
cheerful, merr}’. Obs, txsz, in light heart. fAlso 
glad and light, etc. + Const. ^ 

23 . . in Pol Rel. tf L. Poems 239 }>ou waxist heui h*il v*a5 wcl 
lit. ? a 2366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 77 They mote singen and 
be light. CX400 Destr. Troyx^w All here lordeswere light 
hat h^ii lyffe hade, a 2400-50 Alexander 5332 be liu & 
lete of hi sorowe. 1430-40 Lvne. Bochas l x. (1554) st b, The 
people were full glad and lyght- CX430 Syr Gener.(Roxb.) 
448 He was so light Of bir talkingand of hir sight. 2500-20 
Dunbar Poems xxvii. 23 Na fcrly thocht his hart wes licht. 
1778 Mad. D'ArblavD/j*75'23 Aug., 1 have rarely seen a verj' 
rich man with a light heart and light spirits. 2844 A. Welby 


Poems ft|67) 2 V^en my heart was as light as a blossom in 
June. 2884 >\ .C. Smith Kildrostan^’^ Now my heart is light 
^ Could laugh like children at a pantomime. 
1893 F. Adams Nexv Egypt 146 He broke into a light 
la ugh. ^ 

Vn. 22 . Of the head : Dizzy, gidd}’. Also of 
persons ; Wandering in mind, delirious = Light- 
HRADED I (now dial . : see Eng, Dial, Diet.). 

(Cf. sense 16; but there appears to be here a reference 
to a subjective sensation of physical levity.] 

* 59 ® Shaks. Com, Err, v. i. 72 And thereof comes it that 
his head is light 2604 — 0 th, iv. i. 280 Are his wits safe ’ 
Is he not light of Braine? 2662 R. Mathew Uni. Alch. 
§ 89. 142 He .. continued very light eight dayes. 2792 
J. Learmont Poems 8 Light grew her head, her breast did 
beat. Alod. {Donegal) ‘ He’s a bit light at the full and 
the change’ (H. C. Hart). 

VIII. 23 . Comb,-, a. in syntactical combs, used 
attrib. or as adjs., as lighi’draught, -heart, -land, 
-inarching', b. in parasynthetic derivatives, as 
light-bellied, -bodied, -brained, "f -disposed, -legged, 
-mouthed, -pointed, -robed, -spirited, -thoughted, 
-tongued, -winged, -witted adjs. ; flight-eared a., 
ready to listen, credulous ; f light-poised a., of 
lightweight; flight-skirted a. (of a woman: cf. 
Light-skirts), light in conduct, wanton (hence 
\lightskirtedness) ; f light-tailed(2. = prec. ; light- 
timbered a,, (of a horse) lightly-built, active. Also 
Light-armed, Light-fingered, etc. 

2823 Crabb Technol. Diet., * Light-bellied , an epithet for 
a horse that has flat, narrow, and contracted sides. 3686 
Lonti. Gaz. No. 2136/4 A w'hite sanded gray Mare..*lighi. 
bodied. 1590 Marlowe Edzv. II, v, ii. (1598) H a b, The 
proud corrupters of the *Hght-brained king. 2870 T. W, 
Hiccinson Army Li/e in Black Regim. 169 We could then 
ascend the smaller stream with two *light.draft boats. 1897 
Daily Nezvs 3 Mar. 5/2 Eight light-draught steamers for 
special service. <22553 Ld. Somerset in Foxe A. 4- Af. 
(1563) 736 b, When one is ouer *fight eared, the one way, 
and deafe on the other side. 2845 G. Murray Isln/ord 37 
There was a ^fight-heart briskness in the air. iSxa Examiner 
7 Sept. 563/2 *Light-land wheat, almost everywhere good. 
a Arcadia u (1622) 87 *Light-legged Pas had 

got the middle space. 1888 M. Morris Ciaverhouse x. 286 
The active *light-marching Highlanders. 2884 £. A. Ander- 
son Alod. Horsemanships'. 18 It is dangerous to haveasevere 
bit upon a*nght-moulhed horse. 282^ Miss MtTF0RDK/7//T^<r 
Ser. I. 263 Its '*Iight»pointed roof, its clustered chimneys. 
2625 Bfai hwait Strappado (1878) 205 Swift is’t (the water 
of ihe Kent] in pace, Might-poiz’d, to looke in decre. 2876 
H UMPHREVS Coin Coll. Man, x.viv. 326 A *fight-robed female 
presenting her hand to three soldiers. <**758 Ramsay 
Some of the Contents vii, *Licht skirted lasses, and the 
glrnand wyfe. 2607 R. (^Iarew] tr. Estienne's World 0/ 
Wonders 101 *Light skirtedne.sse and leuitie, x6oo J, Lane 
Tom Tel-troik (1876) 133 *Light-iaylde huswiues. 1777 
R. VoTTE.^ /Eschylus, Prometheus chaiiid 26 Unfruitmil 
labour and *lighl-thoughted folly. 1683 Lend. Gaz. No. 
1871/4 A *fight timbered bright bay Gelding, a xSa^ Fordy 
Yoe, E, Anglia, Light-timbered, lighi-Umbed ; active and 
alert, xZzi Scots F. AT, Perth xvH, To keep *fight-tongtied 
companions out of the way. 260! Shaks. 0 /h. i. fii. 269 
*Light-wing’d Toyes Of feather’d Cupid seele with wanton 
dulnesse My., offic’d Instrument. 2763 Mason Sonm io 
Eai'l HoldcrnesseS Here, as the light wing’d moments glide 
serene. 2577 H. Rhodes Bk. Huriure in Babees Bk. (2868) 
82 For ■*lyght-wiited or dronken, sure, men will name thee 
in lalkc. 2699 Bentley Phal. 86 A foolish light witted 
fellow. 


Liglit (Isit), <7.2 Forms; i l€oht, Anglian 
leht, 3 liht, 4 lith, ly^t, 4-5 li^t, 4-6 lyght, 5 
leyat, licht, 6 light©, lycht, 4- light. [OE. lioht 
(Anglian /^^/)=OFris. li(a)eht, OS., OHG, lioht 
(MHG. lieht, mod. G. and Du. licht) : s&e 
Light 

I. fa. Bright, shining, luminous. Of a fire: 
Burning brightly. Phrase, On {of in) a light fire : 
in a blaze (very common in i6-iSth c.). Obs. 

cBaS Yesp. Psalter xviii. 9 Bibod dryhtnes leht (Vulg. 
lueiduni] inlihtende egan. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 30 Seo 5 
fonne set leohtum fyre. a 2400-50 Alexander Gods.. 
Sum of latoun & of lede & sum of li3t siluir. <r24oo Destr. 
Troy 8742 Ymages. .Lokend full lyuelj’ as any fight angels. 
24. . Tnndalc's Yis, 2120 (MS. A.) Bryghtier . . Then ever 
schon sonne that was soo h’^t. r242o Chron, Vitod. 1300 
(Horslm.), To .stanche fejTe was so leyjt 1583 
Stocker Civ, Warres Leave C. iv. 57 b, At that tyme also 
was fire cried at Giethorne, atid soone after, manj' houses 
were scene on a light fire. 2609 Holland Anim. Alarcell. 
ii3No\v..we might discover smoke and light fires all the 
way along. 1643 Trapp Comm. Gen. xx. 3 For methought, 
I saw all Heidelberg on a thick smoke, but the Prince his 
Pallace all on a fight fire. 165a Waisren Unbelievers (1654) 
24 All Sodome was of a light fire. 1737 Alem, G. at 
Lucca 220 The Flashes were so thick the Sky w^ almost 
in a light Fire. 2760 Jortin Li/e 0/ Erasmus II. 717 He 
piled those ancient books together and set them all on a 
light fire, . ^ , 

absol. c 1380 WvcLiF Wks. (1880) 269 It is a foul 
to chese wittingly & mejTitene h* lesse perfit, & forsake pe 
liStlere, sikerere, & perfitere, __ . 

b. Of a place, the time of day, etc.: 
a considerable or sufficient amount of ° 

dark*, fin early use .tho with stronger SCTse . 
Brightly illuminated ; fg. 

mhte on sumera hafaS. lihi tw-S I-'"'- 

7=38 Hit we. an ane Also lilh was it 

sunne wes .swi 3 e bnht. e Smyn Sajr. 

her-inne. So fer brenden cerges 1 - sire thou 

C\V.) 2064 And to morewen, whan it is ngni, o 



LIGHT, 
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LIGHT. 


schalt have thine wxlle. <11340 Hampole PsalUr x\\\\. ^ 
Charite hat makis h« cghen of oure saule lyght & lufly. 

Hesrvso>j Mor. Fab. x. {Fox ^ xxiii. The 

nicht was licht, and penny full the monc. 15^ Daus tr. 
SUidanes Comm. 23s a/2 By and by commeth he with tlje 
letters, and delyuereih them : it was skarce lyght daye. 1596 
DALRy.MPLE XT. Leslie s Hist, Scot, Nocht be the day was 

lycht, nathir at noneday bot at evm.. i6ri Bidlc- 
ii. I When the morning is light, they practise It (euill). 1704 ' 
Norris Ideal World 11. Pref. 8 A man that Iiasa light shop 
had need sell good ware. 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons 
W. ix, The boy. .got up before it was light on the following 
morning. iB5i Flo, Nightingale 56 A patient’s 

bed should always be in the lightest spot in the room. 
Mod. The morning-room is a nice light room, 
fc. Clean, pnre. Obs, 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 681 pat is of hert hope dene 
& Ty^t. Ibid. B. 987 Wyth ly3t louez vp-lyfte pay loued 
hym swype. 

2 . Pale in hue. h\%Ci^ligkt-colo2tred. 

1548 Turner Names of Ilerbcs (1881)73 Siligo..isa kynde 
of ryghte wheate. . . Therfore let it be called in engli'.he lyght 
wheate. x686 Lond. Gas. No. 2182^4 He had a light bob 
Periwig. 1727 Boyer Fr. Diet., Light Hair, des Chci'enx 
blonds. 1799 G. S.MiTH Laboratory I. 394 Draw your stuff 
quickly through, three or four times, according as you would 
have it deeper or lighter. Ibid. 305 Body [of artificial fly] 
light fur of an old fox. 1873 Act 36 <$■ 37 l^ict, c 85 § 3 
Her name.. shall be marked on her stern., on a light ground 
in black letters. 1898 Pall Mall G. 3 Feb. 9/1 Never back 
a bird which has a light or yellow eye. 

b. Prefixed, as a qualification, to other adjectives 
of colour. (Usually hyphened with the adj. when 
the latter is used attributively.) 

CX420 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 6x7, 7 pannis integris 
de lyghtgrene. a 1450 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 10 A 
lyght plwnket colour. <t 1500 [see Glad a. xl. 1530 Palsgr. 
239/1 Lyght grene popyngay coloure, uertgay. 1729 Savage 
Wanderer i. 71 The dawn in light.grey mists arose. 1863 
I. Williams Baptistery 11. xlx. (1874) 25 Beneath an ash- 
tree's light-green shade, There side by side the Three are 
laid. x88s Miss Braddon Wyllards Weird i. 14 A back- 
ground of light-drab cloth. 

3 . Comb . : parasynthetic, as light-coloured^ -com- 
pUxiotted^ -hairedy -leaved, -veined, -waved adjs. 

1631 Sanderson .S'^r///.(i68i) II. 2 A too-too*light-coloured 
habit certainly suteth not well with the gravity of a sermon. 
i656 Lend. Gas. No. 2136/4 Left in a Hackney Coach .. a 
li^t-colour'd gray cloth Sur-toute Coat, ^ X882 Garden 
4 Feb. 78/1 The American Ash is, as a rule, lighter colouied 
both in foliage and bark than ours. x86i Waugh Goblins 
Grave xi Her *light-complexioned face beamed with.. good 
nature. 1870 Bryant Hiad I. x. 302 'Ihe husband of the 
*light-haired queen ofheaven, 1896 Housman Shropsh. Lad 
Ixiii, .And fields will yearly bear them As *light-leaved spring 
comes on. 2613 *39 L Jones in Leoni Palladio's Archit. 
(X74s) II. 50 *Ltght-vcin'd marble. 2824 T. Fesby Hymn 
to May iv. 5 Yon *light-wav’d clouds thy tresses show, 
t Iiigbt, ///. <1. Obs, [Pa. pple. oi Ligut 
L ighted, kindled, illuminated. 

2495 ** Take a light candell and 

sette in the Fust>’an brennyng. 2579 Pulke Re/nt, Rasicl 
723 Neither was it the custome . . to sett light candels on 
the aultars. i6ot Holland Pliny I, 45 It quencheth . . 
light torches dipped therein. x6o6 Chap.man Motts. D'OHve 
I. i, Me thipks through the encourtaind windowes .. I see 
light Tapers. 2632 Lithcow Trav. vi. 274 With light 
candles in our hands. 

Light (bit), Forms: i l^olite, 3 lihte, 

3-5 li5t, 5 lyghte, 6 Sc. licht, 4- light, [OE. 
lMe=Ok lihlo (Du. lichf), OHG. Ithto (MHG. 
Wile, mod.G. leic/il), f. OTeut. *^liyhto~ Light 
1. In a light manner (cf. senses of the adj.) ; 
lightly as opposed to heavily; nimbly, f quickly; 
t easily, comfortably. 

In the phrases to think light of\to care light for, etc., 
there may be confusion with Lite, little. 

C900 ir. Uxda's Hist. iv. xix. (1890) ^20 pa wms heo 
Se.sexen f>urh iwegen dajas, pat hire leoiitor & wcl ware. 
<t 1250 I'rov. Alfred 290 in O. E, Mise. X2o pene vnbev 
lihte lelen heo niyhte. <1x300 Cursor M, xSosq Fra bus 
he lepe selcutli light. CX330 R, Brunnf. C/ttvtt. (18x0) 
272 He wend baf had fulle light, Edward at his write. 
C14XO Anturs of Arth. 653 And pane to pe lystis pc lordis 
leppis fulle lygnte. CX449 Pecock Repr. 268 Euery thing 
lijk to an other thing bringith into ymaginacioun and into 
mynde better and h^lir and esier the thing to him lijk, 
than the thing to him las<e lijk. 1483 Ca.xton G, de la 
7 'our L ij, Blessed be the hourc that my suster clothed hex 
so light. 2573 Satir. Poems Reform, xlil, 432 Thocht of the 
matter thay pas licht. 1590 Greene Nez>tr too Late (x6oo) 
N X b, So light the Femman for loue doth car«^ As Venus 
asse not if she pay no fare. 1590 SrsNSKR F. Q. i. viii. xo 
lis boystrous club, so buried in the ground, He could not 
rearen up againe so light. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. v, i. 
401 Euerie Elfe and Fairie spright, Hop as light as bird 
from brier. 159* — Pen. 4 - Ad. 1028 The grasse .stoops 
not, she treads on it so light. 1697 Drvdrn Pirg. Georg. 
III. 30S He . . treads so light he scarcely prints the Plains. 
2807 WoRDSW. Song at Feast Brougham C<xr^/r 75 Thoughts 
that pass Light as' the wind along the grass. iByi Rossetti 
Last Confession 401 She went with, .bands held light before 
her. 185^ Housman Shropshire Lad lix, Lie you easy, 
dream you light. 

Proverb. 2546 J. Heywood Ptv:\{\Zl)^) 77 I.ight come, 
light go. 1711 -Arduthnot yohn Bull lit. rv. Light come, 
light go, he c.tres not a farthing. 1857 Hughes 'Pom 
BnKvn I. ix, Light come, light go*, they wouldn’t have 
been comfortable with money in their pockets in the middle 
of the half. 

2 . Comb, (with pres, nnd p.T. pplcs.) .ns lighl- 
bounding, -charged, -clad, -disposed, -harnessed, 
-loaded, -poised, etc. 

>533-4 25 Hen. PHI, c. X7 Many wllfull and light dis- 

]W5<e<I persons.. hauc attempted ihc..viobcioa of the .same 


statutes. 2562 T. Norton CalvItCs Inst. (1634) Pref., The 
light-beleeving and ignorant multitude. 1596 Ediv. Ill, I. ii, 
Nor rusting canker Imve the time to eat Their light-borne 
snaffles. 25^ Grcsewey Tacitus* Amt. 1. xiii. (1622* 24 
'The Bructeri..Stertmiusoucrthrewwith a company of light 
harnes«ed souldiers. 1725 Pope Odyss. viii. 303 Light- 
bounding from the earth, at once they rise. 2726-46 Thomson 
i Pinter 645 The fop light-fluttering spreads his mealy wings. 
2742 Young Nt. TIu v. 463 Eartii'.s inchanted cup With 
cool reserve light-touching. 2750 Chatham in Seward 
Anecd. (1796) III. 386 ’Midst all the tumults of the warring 
^here, ify lighl-charg’d bark may haply glide. yj^xActs^ 
Geo. II, c. 8 § 17 Damages do often happen to light-loaded 
Barges. .by deep-loaded Barges. .lying across, .in the said 
Rivers. 2776 Mickle tr. Camoetts* Lusiati ss-j The dancers’ 
heels light-quivering beat the ground. 2777 R. Potter 
jEschylns, Agamem. 236 Fond as a boy to chace The 
winged bird light-flitting round. 2798SoTHEBYtr. Wieland's 
Oberon (1826) 1 1. 252 A veil, light-shadowing each voluptuous 
charm. 28x2 Byron Ch. liar. 1. Ixxiti, With milk-white 
crest, gold spur, nnd Hght-pois’d lance. 2823 Roscoe Sis- 
mondis Lit. Enr. (1846) 11. xxxl. 329 Our light-swung 
hammocks answering to the breeze. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. III. xliv. 269 Lighter-clad intelligence. 2883 F. M. 
Wallem Fish Supply Norzoay 31 (Fish. Exhib. Piiol.) Add 
. . a few light-fried truffles or mushrooms. 2883 R. W. Dixon 
Manou. vi. 84TheSaracen'scurvcdswordand light-wrought 
mail. 

t Light, advb- Obs. Forms : j leohte. 3 liht(e, 
4-5 li3t(e, 5 lighte, lyth, 4- light. [OE. Idohlc 
( = OHG. liokto, MHG. Hehte), f. Uoht Light a.’-^] 
Bright!)', clearly. 

<1900 Cynewulf Crist 1239 (Gr.) pact hy fore leodum 
leohte bllcap. 972 Blickl. Horn. 127 iLeohtfatu] leohte & 
beorhte scinap mice niht. c 1230 Halt Mcid. 43 Euch 
heate of pe hall gost pat beamed se lihte widute wastinde. 
exvj^ XI Pains of Hell 68 in O. E, AHsc. 149 A hwel of 
stele is furper mo And bernep Hhte and turnep o. a 23x0 
in Wright Lyric P. 33 In uche londe heo Icometh liht. 
C2384 Chaucer H. Fame iii. 199 These walles of berlle 
.. shoone ful lyghter than a glas. £2470 Gotagros 
Gaw. 485 With fet Ians on loft, lemand Ad light. 24.. 
Lydo. Siege Harfieur in Arb. VIII. 17 With men 

of arms that lyth did leme. ^27x0 C. Fiennes Diary 
(x888) 137 Its fjc. coal] in great pieces and so Cloven burns 
light so as the poorer sort works by it. 

Comb. <2x400-50 Alexander 553 pe Hjt lemand late 
l.nschLs fra pe heuyn. 

^igllt (Isit), wJ Forms : i lihtan, lyhtan, 
161 itaii, 3 lihte(u, lijten, 3-4 liht, lyht, 4 lijt, 
lyjt, lith, 4-5 Ujte, 4-6 lyght, Sc. licht, lycht, 
S lyghte, leyjt, lyhte, lyjte, 5-6 lighte, 6-7 
lite, 8-9 eiial. leet, 4- light. Pa. t. a. 1 lihte, 

2- 3 lihte, 4 liht, lyht(e, lyjte, liote, 
licht, 4-5 lijtCe, lyjt, lyghte, 4-8 light, 5 leyt, 

3- 6 lyght, 8-9 <*a/. leet. 0 . 4 lihtid, lited, 
lithed, lijtld, 4-6 Sc. lichtit, lyohtit, -yt, 5-C 
lyghted^e, 4- lighted j 7- lit. Pa. ppk. a. 3-5 
lijt, 4 lyjt, liht, y-lyeght, 5 lyght, 5-8 light. 

0 . 5 y-lyghted, -id, 5-6 lyghted, 6 lyjthed, 8 
lited, 6- lighted J 8- lit. Also 7 lighten. fOE. 
lihtan = OVn%. AV/i/a, MDii. (Du. lichten), 
OHG, {gi)lthten (MHG. Witcn, mod.G. leichten, 
now rare ; also lichten, Naut. from Du.), ON. lelta 

OTeut. type *lihtjan,*lUjhtjan, f. *lihto-, *liyhto-. 
Light a.l The senses in branch II app. originate 
in an absol. use of the vb. in sense 2 (‘ to relieve a 
horse or vehicle of one’s weight ’) ; cf. ON. litia to 
dismount, halt on a journey.] 

I. To lighten. 

1 1 . tram. To make light, lessen the weight of. 
Alsoyf^". to reduce; to mitigate, assuage. Obs. 

^ c 1000 in Narrnt. A ngl. Conscrip. tCockayne) 8 Da woidc 
ic minne pur.st lehlan. 2422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv, 
214 Thou shake lyght the trauaillis of thy baronage. 
c 2440 Proutp. Parv. 304/1 Lj’ghtyn chargys or byrdenys, 
deonero. Ibid., Lygbtcyn, or make wyghtys more esy 
[P. Hghiyn burdens, heuy weigbtis) <i//<'w>. 2552 Huloet, 
Lyghlen or make casye,/irw^<r, leuo, 2578 Banister Hist. 
Alan I. 34 We finde the same [bone] here, and there, atten- 
uated, and lighted with long lynes, and flatted sides. 2582 
Stanyiiorst .tEueis 11. (Arb.) 67 Nor backward skewtl I 
myn eyesight. In graue of holy Ceres tyl that my burden 
I lighted. <12600 Montgomerie .SV/m. !i. 6 Vhilk slaiksmy 
sorou . . And lights my louing largour at the leist. 

2. To relieve of a (material) load or burden; 
to unload (a ship). Also, to ‘ relieve’ (a person) 
^his property by plundering. ? Obs. 

ax*t$ After. K, ^22 Je schulen beon i-dodded foursitSen 
iSe 5ere, uorto lihten ower heaued. 23.. E. E. A Hit, I\ 
C. x6o To ly^ten pat lome, jif lepe wolde schape. 237s 
Barbour Bruce til. 624 ITiar schip that lychtyt sone, 2545 
Ravnold Byrth Alankynde 34 They can not..conla!ne or 
draw any moorc, tyll they be lighted and disebargyd of that 
that Is drawen already. 2590 Spenser F. Q. i. xii. 42 Where 
we must land some of our passengers, And light thLs weary 
vcssell of her lode. 2623 Bingham Xenophon 127 Tcreus 
.. was lighted of all his b.xggagc by these men. 2637 B. 
JoNsoN Sad Sheph. 1. ii. The wash’d Flocks are lighted of 
their woolL 2715-20 Pope Iliad xi. 208 Many a car, now 
lighted^ of its lord. 2756 in R. Rogerfs ymls. (18S3) 51 
tio/e. They saw a schooner at anchor some distance from 
ye shore.. and, upon this intelligence, lighted our boats and 
intended to board them. 

b. To deliver of a child. Now dial, 
e 2394 P, PI. Credef^ pat pc lace of oure ladie smok lijtep 
bem of children, c 2400 Maunoev.(i839) vL 71 Where oure 
I-ady rested hire,artre schewas lj*ghtedofourc Lord, r 1460 
Totvneley Alyst.fxn. 337, 1 shall say thou was lyght Of a 
knauc childc this n^-ght. 2494 Faiwan Chron, vn. 339 
Leiiyngc his wyfc with hir moajT tyll she were lyghtecf of 


chyide. 2542 Will of R. Slanye (Somerset Ho.) Yf..she 
be lighted of achildewherw' she goeth nowe. 's’j’js,Churchti.\ 
Acc. Norton ^ Leuchxvick, Worcestersh. (MS.) P-t Mrs. 
Sanders for Uting Ben Turner wife. 2886 Chesh. Gloss, s.v., 
Is your wife lighted ? 

j-S. To relieve (of pain, sorrow, etc.) : to comfort, 
gladden, cheer (a person, his heart, etc.). Obs. 

c xooo Sax. Lccclul. II. 1S6 Jitcge ),iet .seofon niht, jjonne 
liht |5cBt pone j^eswencedan ma;^an. <rx220 Bestiary 375 
Listen him of his birdene. <2x225 Aucr. R. 356 Worp 
awei urom me alle mine gultes, pet ich beo ililited of bore 
heuinesse. <2x300 Cursor AI. 5727 He light pam o kalr 
wa. c 2384 Chaucer H. Fame 1. 467 Venus, The whiche 1 
prey . .vs ay of oure sorwes lyghte. 2388 Wyclif Isa. ix. i, 
The lond of Zabulon and the lond of Neptalym was re- 
leessid [v. rr. alijted, li^tidj. <r 2400-50 Alexander 2814, 
I shall lefe & be lightyd ; parfore be ae light, e 1440 
facob's Well xl. 249 Of operis charge pou art ly5thtd. 
<•2470 Henryson Afor. Fab. Pro). Hi, Ane mery sport To 
licht the spreit. 2473 hi. Paston in P.Lett. III. 77 Ye 
have lyghtyd myne hert therin by a pound. 2529 More 
Dyaloge 11. Wks. 1x71/1 A merye tale wyth a frende, re- 
fresheth a manne muche, and . . lyghieth his mynd. 1530 
Palsgr, 611/2 This tydynges lyghteth me well. 2597 A. M. 
tr. Guillemeati's Fr. Chirurg. lo/x She voyded matter, by 
the which she seemed to be lighted and easyed. 

f b. intr. Of the heart: To grow Ij^jht or cheer- 
ful. Of sickness: To be alleviated. Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor AI. 5x63 pan bigan hfs ert to light, c 2386 
Chaucer Sqrls T. 388 It was so fair a sigbte That it made 
alle hire hertes for to lighte. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R* 
IX. xxH. (Tollem.MS-l, In pe dawenynge siknesse of be.stes 
ly3tep [ed. 1535 Is lyghted] and abaiep. <i 2400-50 Ale.xait’ 
der 5255 Sire Alexander hire a-vises & all his liert lijtK 
c 24^ To2vneley Alyst. xiii, 138 Me ihynk my hart lyghtys. 

t 4 . irans. To make of less effect, deprive of 
weight or influence. Also Sc., to slight, undervalue. 

<2 26x9 Fotherbv Atheom. i. viii. § 2 (1622) 56 Though he 
were very witty., yet by his inconstant”, he lighted his 
authority [L. levatur authoritas]. 2822 (jalt Entail HI. 
viii, 8x When the Laird lights the Leddy, so does a’ the 
kitchen boys. 

6 . a. Naut. [irans. and ahsol^ (See qiiot. 1867.) 
2842 Dana Seaman's Alan. 2x4 Light, to move or lift 
anything along; as, to ‘Light out to windward !' that i^, 
haul the sail over to windward, c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's 
Ca/rc'/i. 45 'Fbe men on the yard . . light out on their respective 
sides. 2^7 Smyth Sailors Word-bk., Light, To. To move 
or lift anything along ; as ‘ light over to windward *, the cry 
for helping the men at the weather-earliip when taking in a 
reef. Light alougt Lend assistance in hauling cables, 
hawsers, or large ropes along, and lifting some part.s in 
a required direction. 2882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 232 
All.. light the sail out to windward together. 

b, Hlence to light out [fJ.S, slang')', to de- 
camp, ‘make tracks*. 

2884 ‘ Mark Twain ’ Huck. Finn 1,2 And so when I couldn’t 
stand it no longer, I lit out. x888 Cornh. Mag. Oct. 373 He 
may light out for the country”, railing West to a young city 
yet on the boom. 1890 Century Mag. Feb. 525/a We’ll 
light out an* find your brother. 

n. To descend. Cf. Alight vO- 
6 . intr. To descend from a horse or vehicle ; to 
dismount ; to bring one’s ride to an end. Also 
with off, down, adown (arch,), •p Sometimes con- 
jugated with to be. 

C900 tr. Bxda's Hist, in, xvi. [xxii.] (1890) 228 He. .lyhte 
of his horse & fcoll him to fotum. 01205 Lay. 5862 Lihte5 
of eowre blankcn and stondeb on eowrc sconken. <z 2300 
Cursor AI. 3256 Biside a well he lighted {GOti. Hthed, Trin, 
livl dun. 237s Barbour Bruce xiv. 221 The erll of Mur- 
reff,. Lichtit on fut with his men3he. CX470 Golagros iy 
Gatv. 130 The knyght..Reynit his palfray of pride, Quhen 
he ves lighiit doune. 2470-85 Malory Arthuri’s.. »ii,'l'hey 
haue de.sdayne..to lyghte of their horses to fyghte with 
suche a lewde knyght as thou arte. <r 2592 Greene Urpha- 
rion (1599' 19 Set a Reggcr on horsebacke, and they say he 
will neucr light. 2596 Danctt tr. Comines (16x4) 188 All 
the nobilitie of Fraunce lighted on foot to fight with the 
English men. 2691 J. Wil.son Belphegor m. i. Dram. Wks. 
(1874) 330 Sir, the company are now lighting at door! 
<1x7^ Mrs. F. Sheridan Mem. Sidn. Biddu/ph V..X75, 

1 immediately lit oflf my horse, ,1815 Byron Giaour 587 
Stern Hassan .. from his horse Disdains to light. 1868-70 
Morris Earthly Par. I. isSWhile from the horse he lit adown. 

fb. (causal) 7 'o light [down)', to cause 

to descend ; to help to dismount. Obs. 

<1x300 Cursor AI. 22020 He sal pam smett, and dun 
pam linbt, cx^zo Anturs of Arlk. 214 pat is luf paramour 
..pat has me lijte [Thornton AIS. gerse me lyghte and 
lenge] and laft I03 in a lake. 

*t* 7 . Of persons: To descend, go down from .a 
high place or to a low one. Often in ME. used 
to describe the Incarnation and tlic Descent into 
Hell. Occas. rejl. Obs. 

^ e 1175 Lamb. Horn. 79 A mon lihte (L. descendebai] from 
ierusalem jnto terico. CX220 Bestiary ■X2\tt louerd is te 
leun, Se Hue'S Ser ahuuen;.. him likecie to listen her on 
er3e. <t 1225 Leg. Kath, 2494 Te engles Hhien of Iieucuc 
& heuen hire on heh up. a 2240 Lofsong in Cott. Horn. 
217 He lihte in to belle. <x 2300 Ct<rf<?r <1/. 20531,! lighted 
doun and man be-cam. a 2310 in Wright Lyric P. 73 For 
sunful folk, sucte Jesus, Thou Hhtest horn the heje hous, 
>377 Langl. P. PI. B. xi. 240 Ihcsu crj’ste on a iewes 
doubter aly^te [A/S. IP. Hjte], gentll woman pough slie 
were. rx4oo Maundev. (Roxb.) xv. 68 How .. Gddd sent 
wisdom in til erthe and Hghiid in Virgin Mary, c 1420 
Anturs of Artlu 264 (Douce MS.) Withe lueyfer in a lake 
I03 am I lighte. C2460 Tenvucley A/yst. vH. 1x5 He will 
lyght fro heuen towre iTorto be mans saueyoure. 1533 Gau 
Richt Pay 54 The angel said to the virginc maria yc hake 
spreit .sal licht in the. 

fb. To light Icnv: to be brought to the ground ; 
to be degraded or humiliated. Obs, 
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rt X22S Kath. loii Leaf )>i lease wit J)jEt tu wlen- 
chest te in & liht to ure lare. c 1230 Halt MeiiU $ pat 
franx se niuchel liehschipe it se sell ireodoin schal lihle se 
lahe. ci^20 Sir Tristr. 3340 Wei louwe lie dede hem 
li^t Wip diolful dintes sare. a 1400^-50 Alexander 2362 ^it 
li^t he law at pe last for all his lethire prid. 153S Stkwakt 
Crou. Scot, (1858) I. 395 Scho makis ane man lycht htwlie 
for lycht, Quhome of befojr scho set so hie on hicht. 1570 
Satir, Poems Reforvi. xxiv, 64 Law sail he lycht downe. 

f8. To descend, emanate, proceed. Const. 
from-, of. Obs, 

a 2225 After. R. q6 Jif eni mon bit fort iseon ou, askeS of 
him hwai god perof muhte lihien. « 1225 Kath. 1791 
Te hall gast, hare beire luue, )>e lihte3 of ham ba3e [jc. the 
Father and the Son], a 1400-50 Alexander 599 Of pe Jvfe 

f »at he li^t off he like was to nane. Ibid, 4494 Ilk Icdc pat 
i3t is of 5our lede. 

9 .. To fall and settle on a surface, as a bird, 
a snowflake, a person leaping upon the ground, or 
the like. Also with down, Phr. io light on ones 
feet or legs (fig.) ; to be fortunate or successful (cf. 
Fall v. 6411, Leg sb. 2 c). 

a 122$ Alter. R. 132 Brid. .uorle sechen his mete . . lihteS 
adun to per eorSe. ^1250 Hymn to Virgin. 26 in Trin, 
Colt. Horn. App. 256 pu ert eorpe to gode on pe lijte pe 
heouenedeu^. az2iooCursor i\f. 1896 Sco[Tr. the dovcl* .fand 
nasted quare-on to light \GStt. lithj. Ibid. 11612 Quen iesus 
saghpamglopnidbe.Helightedofhismoderkne. 23,. IC. A*. 
Allit. P. A. 988, 1 sy^e .. lerusalem so nwe & ryally dyjt, 
As hit was lyjt fro pe heuen adoun. 1423 Jas. I. Kindis Q. 
clxxvii, A turture..vpon my hand gan iygnt. 14TO Caxton 
Eneydos lix. 158 That egle that lighted amonge the hepe of 
swannes. 1530 Palscr. 6ij/r Loke Welle where yonder 
fesante lyghteth. a xS4t Wvatt Poet, ll^hs. (1831) xog It is 
possible. .to fall hichesi, yet to light soft.^ ^1584 Mont- 
gomerie Cherrie ffSlae 463 Luik quhair to llcht before thou 
loop. 1592 Warner Alb. Eng. vm. xxxix. (1612) 193 Snow, 
that lights & lies a moysture moyatles. 1642 Fuller Holy 
■J- Prof. St. IV. i. 244 If he must down, he seeks to fall easily, 
and if possible, to light on his legs. 1667 Milton P, L. iv. 
182 Th’ arch fellon. .overleap’d all bouna Of HU! or highest 
Wall, and sheer within Lights on his feet. 2759 Brown 
Compl. Farmer 95 If the swarms part, and light in sight of 
one another, 2828 Scott yrnl. 6 ^iar., A feather just lighted 
on the ground can scarce be less concerned where the next 
blast may carry it. 2832 Tennyson CEttone X02 On the 
tree-tops a crested peacock lit. 1852 Thackeray Lett. 23 
Dec., I have made scores of new acquaintances and lighted 
on my legs as usual. x07x L. Stephen Playgr. Ear. iv, 
(1804) 97 YOU made a .. spring, and lighted upon another 
rock. 

10 . To have a particular place of incidence or 
arrival, a. Of a blow, a weapon; To fall and 
strike ; to fall (short, etc.). Now rare, 

<rx37S Sc. Leg. Saints xix. iCrista/ore) 657 Ane arow 
done cane ]>*cht & rewyt pe king of ane ec-sj^chc. 2489 
Caxton Faytes of A, iii. xxi. 2x8 His arowe lighte upon 
caym and slew hym. 1532 Crakmer Let. to Hen. VIII in 
I^Hsc, IVrit. (Parker S0C.1 11. 234 If the stroke (of an hal- 
berd] had not light short. ? <21550 in Dunbar's Poems 
305 Fra he begyn to schute his schot, Thow xx-at nocht 
quhen that it will licht. 2590 Spenser F, Q. 1. viii, x8 
The stroke upon his shield so heavie lites. 16^ Rowlands 
Laoke io it 42 There flies my Dart, light where it will, 
1667 Milton P. L, ix. 173, I reck nor, so it (Revengel light 
well aim’d. 2720 Addison Tatler No. 155 i* 2 But xvhy in 
the Heel?.. Because, says I, the Bullet chanced to light 
there. 278^ R. Bace Barham Dtnons 11. 277 Some of the 
blows had light upon Lord Somerfort’s head and face. 2855 
Stanley Mem, Canterb. ii. (2857) 76 The sword lighted on 
th? arm of the monk, which fell xvounded. 

t b. To come to or arrive in a place ; to lodge in 
some position; to arrive at a point; to fall into a 
condition ; to fall or ‘ land * in a particular place 
or position. Obs. 

a 2240 Sa7ules IVarde in Cott. Horn. 249 Ha [i.c. Death] 
lihteS hwer se ha eauer kxnieS wiSa pu.sent deofleu. c 2320 
R.Brunne Mcdit.^-; And on a pursday pedyr he lygt Wyp 
hysdycyplys ajens ny^t. 13. . E. E. Allit. P, A. 247, 1 am 
forpayned, & pou in a lyf of lykyng ly^te In paradys erde. 
asjfOOySo A lexander .i7S$ Quare it (the firejli^t on his like 
it lichid him for euire. c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 13G86 A longyixg 
vnlefful light in his hert. 2545 Brinklow Comfl. i. (1874) 

8 If j’e wil seke such ways, than xvil the Holy Cost lyght in 
your councel. 2552 RccoRDi:/*a//<?o. Knowl, 1. v, Selte the 
one foote of the compa- in the pricke, xvliere you would haue 
the plumme line to lighte. 2577-^7 HoLZ.vsfieo Chron. 
(1807-8) 111. 17 Letus drinketogithermsigneof agreement, 
that the people., may ..know that it is true, that we be light 
at a point. 2627 Lisander fy Cal. in. 54 Lidian..entnng 
with a point upon his enemy, lighted just betweene his arnxe 
and the curats ( = cuirass). 2629 Drayton ii in Sir 
y. Beaumont's Bostoort/i F. 14 \Vc are light, After those 
glorious Days, into the Night Of these base Times. 1652 
r. Darker Art of A ngling (1653) 8 'I'he Pearch feeds well, 
if you light where they be. 2697 J. .Sergeant Solid Philos. 
a 2, To make you aware of the way you have either chosen, 
or light into for want of a better. 

C. 71 ? light on, upon', lo fall or descend upon, 
as a piece of good or ill fortune, or the like; 

■ to descend upon the head of ; to fall to the lot 
of, to be the * portion* of: occas. conjugated with 
to be, as in the ME. phrase my love is light upon 
(a person'*. + Also, rarely, to happen to a person. 
_<T 1320 in Wright Ly/c /■*. 30 Levedi. .My love is on the 
lihu 23.. E. E, Allit, P. B. 213 With pis worde pat he 
warpj pe wrake on hym ly5t. a 2440 Sir Degrev. 513 My 
love xs leliche y-lyegnt One a worthly wyeght. 2526 Tin- 
dale Matt, xxili. 36 .\U these thinges shall light apon this 
generacion, 2556 Ladder Tractate 249 Quhat wo and 
misetie Sail lycht on 30W. -xst^So North Plutarch (2595) 
-38^ Honour and reputation lighting on yong men before 
their time. 2602 Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 366 But I do prophesie 
ih election lights On Foriinbras. 2607 E.Sharpham 


Whirligig it. D 3b, The plague of Egypt light vppon you 
all. 2642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. in. xxv, 233 The best 
livings light not alwuyes on the ablest men. 1W7 Milton 
P. L, X, 833 On mee ..all the blame lights due. 2697 J. 

Solid Philos. 447 ’Tis evident, that this Eternal 
Loss of Happiness lights to such Men thro* their acting 
contrary to their Reason. 2720-21 Lett. Mist's ynil. (1722) 
11, III The Infamy and Reward mu.->t then have light 
on their Heads. 2832 Ht. Martineau Ireland iii. 56 A 
final and overwhelming curse had lighted upon the land. 

d. Of persons. 7 h light on or upon (or f of ') : to 
happen to come upon, chance upon; to meet with 
or discover, esp. unexpectedly or by accident; to 
come across, whether as the result of search or not. 

c 2470 Henry Wallacex. 1068 Nerhand. .thailychlyt apon 
Clyd. 2579 Spenser Sheph, Cal. Sept. 259 Diggon on fewe 
such freends did euer Ute. 1583 Babincton Cotumandm. viii. 
(1637) 82 Where may we live ami not light of false forgers. 
2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1622) 109 Making spoile of 
whatsoever they light upon. 2655 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
11,(1701) 62/1 Not taking heed to the place, he lighted upon 
a piecipice and fell down. 2659 Fuller App. luj. Innoc. i. 
34, 1 thought he bad lighten on some rare Evidence, out of 
the ordinary x'oad. 2687 Sedley BHlamira iv. i. Wks. 
(1766) 162 If I light of him 1*11 tear his goatish eyes out. 
2738 Wesley Wks. (1830) 1. 38, I called at Alringlmm, and 
there lit upon a Quaker. 2779 Johnson Let. to Mrs. 
Thrale 16 OcL, How did y'ou light on your specifick for 
the tooth-ach ? 2839-42 S. Warren Ten Thous. a I'ear I, 
i, 7 His eye lit on his ring. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley I. iv. 
76 He. .opened it (a Bible] like at a chance, and was sure 
to light of a verse .. tEit set all straight. 2867 Freeman 
Korm. Cotu}. (1876) 1. App. (1876) 547, I have as yet only 
once lighted on the use of the word in the singular. 

e. To come or fall into a personas hands; to 
chance into a person’s company. Now rare or Obs. 

1562 Cooper Attsio. Priv, Masse Pref., One of the Copies 
of this answere by occasion, as it fortuned. .lighted into my 
hands. 2652 tr. Dedas.Coveras' Don Fenisejs The letters 
xvhich Teodore bad sent xvere read, the which light in her 
h.ands unknowne to her father. 2672 Marvell Corr. ccv'. 
Wks. 2872-5 n, 405 Upon Thursday last I accidentally did 
light into Sir Philip Frowd’s company. 1684-5 South 
Serm, (1823) I. 222 A man by mere peradventure lights into 
company. 2833 Ht. Martiki.au Bnety Creekiv. 77 .-V phi- 
losopher suddenly lighting in an infant community instead 
of having grown up out of it. 

f. To turn out twell, happily) ; also simply, to 
fall out, happen, occur. Now dial. 

1607-12 Bacon Aw., Beauty (.\rb.) 212 Bcautie..for the 
most part it makes a dissolute youth, and an age a litle out 
of countenance: But yet certainlie againe if it light well, it 
inaketh vettues shyne, and vices blxishe. 0x662 Fui.ler 
"iVorthies, Oxford (1840* HI. 6 To return to our English 
proverb, (‘ He looks a.s the devil over Lincoln ’) it is con- 
ceived of more antiquity than either of the fore-named 
colleges, though the bccond.nry .sen^e thereof lighted not 
unhappily, and that it related originally to the cathedral 
church in Lincoln, c 2746 J, Collier (Tim Bobbin) Vie^o 
Lane. Dial, To Rdr., Wks. ^1862) 34 Let’t leet heaw t xril). 
2790 Mrs. Wheeler Westmld. Dial. (1821) 62 Haw leet it 
preia, dud it ivver run oway afore? 2844 Disraeli Con- 
ingsby v'H. II, Whatever lights, we will stand together. 

III. til. intr. The analogy of the phrase ‘to 
light from a horse * (see 6) suggested the use of the 
same vb, with preps, of opposite meaning to express 
the notion antithetic to this. Hence arose the sense : 
To mount on horseback, into the saddle, etc. Obs, 

G 2450 Lc Morte Arth. 3355 Wrothely in-lo hj’s .sadylle 
he lyght, e X489 C-Kxscy^ Sonnes ofAymon i 36 Soo Jyglited 
anone on hor.sebak the goodc duke Aymon. 2509 Hawes 
Past, Picas. XXXV. (Percy Soc.) 178, I toke my leave and on 
my stede I lyght. cisss Machyn (Camden) 54 He 

lycted be-hynd a gentleman unto the cowrie. 2570 Levins 
Manip. 1x9/28 To Light on horse, ascendere. 

liigllt (l^it), z?.- Pa. t. and pa. pple. lighted, 
lit. Forms : i lihtan, lyhtan, 3 lihte(u, lijte, 
Isiten, Orm. llbbteun, 4 libt, litb, 4-5 
lighte, 4-6 lygbt, Sc. licht, lycht, 5 lyghteyn, 
(pr/rrz/.leet), 4-light, ^rd sing. pres. ind, i Hht, 
lyht, 3 liht, licht, 4 Kent, let. Fa. t. a. i lihte, 
lyhte, 3 lihte, &. 2 lihtede, 4 li^tede, 4-6 Sc. 
lychtit, -yt, 4- lighted ; Slitt, 6-Iit. Fa. pple. 

a. 3 liht, 3-4 ili^t, 4 i-ly5ht, Xijt, 4-5 lyght, (5 
lyghth), 4-S light. 3 Ortn. lihhtedd, 4-5 
li5tid, 6 lyghted, -yd, -SV. lychtet, lichtit, 4- 
lighted ; 6- lit. 7. 9psendo-arr,4.1itten. [OK. 
likian^O'6. liiihtian (MDu. lichten, Ittchlen, Du. 
lichteji), OHG. Huhten (mod.G. leuchteti), Golh, 
litthljan'.—O'Xfcwx. '^liuhtjan, f. *leultto~ Light sb. 
or a.'^} 

+ 1 . intr. To give or shed light ; to shine; to be 
alight or burning. Also, to lighten. Obs. 

c 2000 Ags. Cosp.John 1.5 J?a;t leoht lyht onSysirunx. cxooo 
^Elfric^ Gram. xxii. (2.) 228 Fulminat, hit liht. c 2250 
Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 27 Si code beleaue licht and is 
bricht ine herte of ho Manne ase gold. CX290 

Beket 1382 pe ctondene hire [sc. pe sonne] ouer-cast pat heo 
ne mai no leng li^te. CX300 Cursor M.nq^s pe lem can 
light, pe storm it fel. C2374 Chaucer Booth, iii. metr. xL 
79 (Camb. MS.) Thilke thing that the binke cloude of 
errour xvhilom hadde y-coucred, shal lyhten more clerly 
thanne phebus hym self ne shyneth. ^2386 — Pars, T, 
f 963 Right so bhal youre light lighten blrore men. 24.. 
At’e Regina in Tundale's Vis. (2843) 246 Heyle tho lampe 
that euer is lyghtaixd To hye and lowe to ryche and pore. 
2646 Craskaw Stefs, Ps. xxiij. 66 A beame that fall'?, Fresh 
from the pure glance of Tliine eye, Lighting to Eternity. 
a 1774 Goldsm. tr. Scarrons Com. Rotaanco II. 1S5 
And that instant the taper which was lighting in the room 
was burnt out. 


+ b. Of day, etc. : To grow light. Sometimes 
conjugated with /o />e. Ois. 

a 1000 Cxdimn’s Dciu. 158 (Gr.) pa lyhte. CMOS 
Lay. 28314 Ase pe da;i "on lihle heo bigunnen to fihteii. 
2382 Wyclif 2 Sam. xvii. 22 To the lyme that the dai 
were liBtid (Vulg. donee dilucesceret]. 2596 Shaks. i Hen. 
IV, HI. ii. 138 Arid that shall be the Day, when ere it 
lights [etc.]. 

2 . irans. To set burning (a candle, lamp, torch) ; 
to kindle (a fire) ; to apply a light to (a com- 
bustible) ; to ignite. (Pa. pple. lighted, lit, f light 
=-alight.) Also with \ To light off: to ignite 
as an e.xplosive. 

1x54 4"' Hhfon. an. 1x40 (Laud MS.) Me Ilhtede candles 

to rclen hi. ^ 21x22$ Leg. Kath. 14x1 And lis ferliche fur 
schal lihten in ow halwende lei of pe hali gast. 2*2300 
Havclok^ 585 Blou the fir, and Hlh a kandel. ri37S .be. 
Leg. Saints xvii. {Martha^ 176 pe sergis al ^cho lychtyt, 
bathe gret & smal. 2x2400-50 Alexcuider 4231-2 Many 
Hjtis of a 1(51 is li3tid oihire-quile, And jit pe lijt at ham 
lljtis is li^iid as before. <rx4oo Destr. Troy 11792 No fyre 
wold be light; pat a.s.sait was full sothely of ^e^e men full 
ofte. 2x2450 Knt. de la Tour 11868) 23 Hefonde .. the 
candelle light. ^ 2506 in Menu Hen. VII (Rolls) 282 Having 
great torches lit in his and divers other ships, a 2547 Bale 
image both Ch. xiii. (1550) f i, 'I'he candle that he lyght vs 
to sc ouer the bouse. 1590 Spenser /•’. Q. 1. v. 19 Shyning 
lampes in Joves high bou>e were light. 1604 E. (Brimstone 
Hist. Siege Ostend 21Q With.. their matches light, Bullet 
in the mouth. 1645 Waller Of the Queen 14 Thither my 
Muse, like bold Prometheu-?, flyes To light her lojch at 
Gloriana’s eyes. 1649 Roberts Clavis Bibl. Inlrod. iu 29 
What brightnesse is this I see? Have you light up any 
Candles ? 1711 Addison Spect. No. 46 p 4, I twisted it into 
a kind of Match, and litt my Pipe with it. 17x7 Entertainer 
No. 5 (1728) 28 Like Gunpowder, when they are lighted off, 
they (the mob] scatter Ruin and Destruction around them. 
2763 in Brand Hist. Newcastle (1789) 1 . 20 note, Ihe lamps 
put up in the streets ., were lighted up for the first time. 
2852 A(rs. Stow'e Uncle Tom's C. xx.vx'i, How would 3*e 
like to be lied to a tree, and have a slow fire lit up around 
ye? 1854 W. Collins ///V/<r <5- Seek ii. ix. iiS6x) 235 ‘ He's 
the most generous felloxv in the world continued Zack, 
lighting a cigar. 2856 Emerson Eug. Traits, Universities 
Wks. (Bohn) IL 91 No candle or fire is ever lighted in the 
Bodleian. 2890 IIaccard & Lang World's Desire 128 A 
lamp for our feet the Lord hath litten. 

b. iransf and fig. 

1679 Drvden & Lee (Edipus 11, 28 If an immodest thought, 
or low desire, Inflam'd my breast, since first our Loves 
were lighted. 1752 Young Brothers iv. i, Each morn my 
life I lighted at her eye. 2866 B. Ta\lor Anastasia Pcems 
267 Thine eyes were lit from other sk'es. x883_ B. W. 
Richardson field of Disease 2x1 It (Phthisis].. in nine 
cases out of ten is first lighted up by cold. 

c. ab?ol, I'o light up: lo light one’s pipe, cigar, 
etc. colloq. 

i86x Hughes Tom Brenvn at Oxf, .xlbc, * I suppose I may 
light up', said Drysdale. .pulling out his cigar-case. 

d. intr. To lake file, be lighted; iransf. lo 
‘kindle’, become suffused with light. 

<rx4oo MAtfNDF.v. (1839) V. 60 His Lampe schal lighte .. 
withouten loucliinge of ony Man. x8zo-^t Miss Cary 
Poems (1876) 94 The eve had just begun to hghtj Along the 
lovely west. 2845 Mrs. S. C. Hall Whiteboy ai. 97 A sky, 
just lighting into a pale, bright gray — an intimation of ihe 
firk dawn of morning. 

fig. 2860 Geo. Eliot J/ 27/ <?« Fl. w. iv, * You poor-spirited 
imp,’ said Tom, lighting up immediately at Philip's fire. 

3 , trails. To give light to (a room or the like) ; 
to make light or luminous; to illuminate; esp. lo 
furnish with ihe ordinary means of illumination. 
(Rarely with up.) 

c 2200 Ormin 7279 Crist iss ec sojx sunnebtem patt all hiss 
werelld lihhtehk- f ^*0S Lay. 25595 Mid his feure he Hhte 
al Jxis lond-riche. c 2250 Hymn Virgin 22 in Tnn. Colt. 
Horn. App. 255 A leome newe hat al ^is world haueS ilijt. 
c 2385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2506 Phillis, The mone hath .. 
Syn that ihylke day. .foure tymes Ij’ght the worlde ageyn. 
0*2400 Destr. Troy 6038 Torenis and tendlis the tenlles to 
light. 2509 Hawes Past. Phas. i. Cleare Djana..Gan 
for to r>'se, lightyng our emispery. 2593 Rich. II, 

HI. ii. 38 When the .searching Eye of Heaven is hid Behind 
the Globe, lliat lights the lower world. 2715 Notice in 
Land. Gaz. No. 5351/3 They intend to .. grant Liberty for 
Lighting the City of London. 1802 CAMrBELL//o/xrw/xW<’« 

ii, Commanding fires of death to light The darkness of her 
scenery. 2840 Penny Cycl. XVI II. 292/1 St. Andrew's 
church .. is lighted with gas. 1849 ^Iacaulay Hist. Eng. 

iii. 1. 362 Letters patent conveying to him for a term of 
years, the exclusive right of lighting up London. _ x86o 
Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 2x6 'I’he Irish Channel is well 
lighted. 2B70 Morris Earthly Par. 11 . ui. 184 When be 
Had .. reached the hut now litten bright. 2875 Howells 
Foregone Concl. 3 .^n apartment so brightly lit by a window 
looking on the sunny canal. 

b. To light up ; to furnish or fill with abundance 
of light ; to illuminate in a special manner ; to 
bring into prominence by means of liglit- ^ 

2722 Addison SpeCt . No. 50 f 7 A huge Room lighted up 
wiih abundance of (jandles. Ibid. No. 90 p 7 1 he Room 
was lighted up on all Sides- 2824 W. Irving 
246 Lit up by the rising moon. 2855 ^1‘'C.^ULAY 
xi. III. I In the evening every window 
to Piccadilly was lighted up. 2884* Rita Vttnenue ■ / 

The spring sunshine lit up the grey towers. <„cceed 

x8S9 Jevhson Brittany x\. 180 Once you ca 

in lighting up their imaginations. ../•♦i,#. 

a traJj. (Chietiywith,,/.) To 
features) as it were to fleam with 
lively expression. Also, to brighten up ( 

Also iittr. lor rejl. or fassivt. md.lulth IV. 

<11766 .F- SiiEnioAN .Vr//A 

77 Her expressive features all hi P 
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IiIGHTABLB. 

D'Arblay Diary 13 July, A ray of genius .. instantly 
lights up his whole countenance. 1800 Mrs. Hervey 
Moiirlray Fam. I. 265 Her e);es lighted with pleasure. 
1826 Disraeli VizK Grey v. viii, A smile, rather of pity 
than derision, lighted up her face. 1854 H. Rogers Ess. 
{i860) II. 20 The style of Locke is .. perpetually lighted 
up with vivacious illustration. 1855 A. Manning Old 
Chelsea Bun-house vii. no, I never saw a Face light up 
with Joy as Gatty’s did, that Moment. 1867 Freeman 
Norm, Cong, (1876) I. App. 694 He lights up and gives us 
a spirited account. 1888 Inner House ii. 34. I see 

the faces of all light up with satisfaction. x888 Burcon 
Lives 12 Gd, Men II. xit. 349 All his face [would] become 
lighted up with the fun of the story. 

4 . To give light to (a person) so as to enable 
him to see what he is doing; hence, to show the 
way to. lit, and fig. Also absol. 

CX200 Ormih 10089 lihht. .pat lihhtep all patt lihhtedd 
iss, To gan 1)6 rihhte we33e, 1423 tr. Secrcta Secret., Priv, 
Priv. 206 Prayer. .lightyth a man to the lowe of god. iSS* 
Records Patino, Ktiotul. To Rdr., If my light may so 
light some other, to espie and marke my faultes. 1565 
Cooper Thesaurus, s. v. Fax, PrxfcT^e fiicent adolescc7i- 
into ad libhlinemj To be an e.\ample or sterer of a yonge 
man to lecherie..as it were to light Jiim the way. 1604 
E. G[r«mstone] D'.Acostds Hist, Indies iv. viii. 230 Those 
that labour therein, vse candles to' light them. 1605 Shaks. 
Macb, V. V. 22. 1609 T. Cocks Diary (1901) 83 Given the 
Sonne [inn] boye Pawle for lightinge mee home jk 1664 
Butler Hud, ii. ili. 817 Were the Stars only made to light 
Robbers and Burglarers by night? 1^5 Boyle 
111. ii, Methinks the blaze of this Fire should light me to 
discern something instructive in it. C1700 EarluIontagu 
in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 350 A Dutch 
lanthorn of horn upon a great stick, to light before a coach 
when it is dark. rti766 Mrs. F. Sheridan Mem, Sidn, 
Biddulph V. 267 A little spark of that virtue which, .might 
have lit me to happiness and honour. x8.. Oranges <5- 
Lemons in Mrs. Gomme Tradit. Games (i8g8) II. 27 Here 
comes a candle to light you to bed. 1858 Hawthorne Fr, 
ft it. Jrttls. I, 521 Poetical faith enough to light her cheer- 
fully through all these mists of incredulity. 

5. To enlighten or illumine spiritually or in- 
tellectually. ? Ois. or arch. 

CX175 Lamb. Horn, 63 pet he. .mid his halle gast us Ulue. 
c izooOrmin 18990 All mannkinn iss lihhtedd purrh fulluhht 
& purrh Crisstenndom, c 1320 Cast, Ltnie 7^3 That is the 
clere love and bry^ht That heo is alle with i-ly^hu c 1386 
Chaucer See. Nun's T, 71 And of thy light my soule in 
prison lighte. X423 tr. Seereta Secret., Priv. Prw. 133 
God.. light 3oure resoun, and make deer joure vnderstond- 
ynge. X53S Coverdale Heb. vi. 4 They which were once 
lighted & haue taisted of the heauenly gyfte. .*55* Abp. 
Hamilton Catech. (1884) 42 Your hartis .salbe lichtit with 
the llcht of grace. 18x9 Heber Hynvt, ‘ FroiJt Greenland's 
icy mountains'. We, whose souls are lighted With Wisdom 
from on high. 

6 . ahsol. To dispose the light in a picture. 

Pall Mall G, x8 Jan, 3/x Rembrandt lighted falsely 
for the sake of effect. 

iiight, erroneous spelling of Hie, Leet 
1833 Rep. Sel, Committee on Municipal Cor/of'ations 304 
[At Huill the mayorand alderman put out two names called 
lights on a vacancy for alderman. Ibid. 303 The chamber- 
lains [of Hull] . .are chosen by theburgessesout of four lights. 

Bi^litable (bi'tab’l), a. [f. Light + -able.] 
That can be lighted. 1882 in Ogilvie, 

(Isi'ted^), [f. Light + -AGE.] 
f 1 . A toll paid by a ship coming to a port where 
there is a lighthouse. Obs. 

x$o6 Charter in Brand Hist, Nezvcastle (1789) II. 7oi 
Tw’o. .Light Houses alt the North Sheiles .. and for lights 
to be kem in them. .an ancient. .duetie called Lightage., 
of every English shlpp. .4f/. 1789 Brand ibid. II. 714 note, 
Lightage, six-pence for an English vessel. 

2 . Provision of (artificiaU light. 

i8$3 Edjrt. Rev. Jan. 184 On the whole there exists a toler- 
ably cflRcient system of lightage, buoyage, and beaconage. 

Iiiglit-armed, a. [Light ocfo.i] Bearing 
light armour or arms. 

1618 Bolton Florus^ in. x. (1636) 205 Hee w’lth light 
armed Linds of Souldiers got into Gall, x’jgz Atm. Reg. 
234 We .. Are but the light-arm’d rangers on the scout. 
1814 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles iii. x, England's light-arm'd vessels 
ride, Not distant far, the waves of Clyde. 

Jig, 1645 Milton Colast. 2, I still was wailing, when 
these light-arm’d refuters w’ould have don pelting. 1728 
Pope Dune. 1. 306 Lead on my sons, Light-arm*d with Points, 
Antilhesc.s, and Puns. 

fLi’gllfc-'bed, t'. Ohs. rare— K [f. Light 
4- Bed y^.] ifitr. Of a vessel : To ground lightly 
as on a bed of earth. 

x6xx Speed Theat. Gl. Brit. xiv. (1614) 27/1 He flying 
before Caesar. .light-bedded upon ashelfe in the Sea. 

Lvght-bob. fBon jA 7] (See quot. 1785.') 

178^ Grosf. Diet. Vulgar Tongue, Light bob, a soldier of 
the light infantry company. 1802 in C. Iames Milit. Did. 
iBxt Blaekw. Mag. X. 618 Our active light-bobs, and our 
bold grenadiers. 1828 Ibid. XXXI 11. 189 On then we went, 
.. great guns and small, llghtbob and grenadier. 

Xiight cheap: seeLTOUTrr.i 13 b. 

Kghted (bi’ti'db Jpl. a, [f. Light + -ed^.] 
Kindled; illurainalcd. 

x6i6 J. Lane Coni.Sor.'s 530 Hee vsd this stratagem 
of warr, losticke vp lighted mattches, which [etc,].^ X706IE. 
Ward] U’ceden Jrorl I Dissected (170S) 64 Searching.. with 
a lyghted Candle. 1832 Tknnvson Ladv of ShaloU iv, In 
the lighted palace near Died the sound of roj-al cheer. 1884 
J. C. SiiAiRp Sketches (1887) 339 Every one with his lighted 
torch. 

t IiVgliten, sb. Ohs, In 4-5 loighten, 8 Sc, 
lichton. [f.LiGnTEKi>. 2 ] Lightning, 
r 1400 Maukoev. (Roxb.) xir. 65 In sotner cs her grete 
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thundres and leightens \ed. 1839 Leytes], 1791 Leakmont 
Posvis 12 (E.D.D.) Swift as the lichtens flj*, AVhan thunners 
crash the clouds aboon. 

ILigllten (bit'n), it.) Forms: 4 liLtne, 4-5 
lyghtyn, 5 liglityn, liten, 4- lighten. [f. 
Light a.l + -eh 5 ; in sense 5 peril, rather an e.x- 
tension of Light v. 1 , the inf. termination -cn being 
taken as part of the stem.] 

L 1 . irons. To reduce or remove the load of 
(a ship, etc.) ; to relieve of a burden, or something 
regarded as a burden. Also inir. for f ass. 

n X37S Joseph Arint. 644 Heo ivas lihtned of hire euel in 
a luytel stounde. 1435 Misvn Fire 0/ Loi^e 11. xi. loo Lufe 
. .is a lyght byTdyn, Jie berar not chargeand bot Hgbtymand. 
*535 Coverdale Jonah i. s The goodes that were in the 
shippe, they cast in to the see, to lighten it off them. 1590 
Spenser F. Q, i.' x, 16 She of lale is lightned of her wombe. 
1615 W. Lawson Country Housew. Garden (1626) 2 In 
Winter your yong trees and herbs would be lightned of 
Snow, and your Allyes cleansed. ^^1700 Dryden Ovid's 
Met. XV. Pylhag, Philos. 606 He lightens of its Load the 
Tree. 1760-72 H. Brooke of Qual. (1809) 11. 114 
Clement, with his young pupil, came home, quite lightened 
of the money they had taken abroad. 1807 E. S. Barrett 
Rising Sun III. 88 We ought to return our grateful thanks 
to heaven, for having lightened us from so horrid a charge. 
X87X L. Stephen Playgr. Europe iv. 111. 236 To lighten the 
cart.. I descended and walked on ahead. Law Rep. 

Q. Bench Div. 517 When vessels. .were of loo heavy a bur- 
then to come up the canal they were lightened at Sharpness. 
x8gi Daily News 3 Nov. 3/7 The steamer Amaryllis .. is 
ashore at Savannah. She will have to lighten before she can 
get off. 

2 . To remove a burden from, relieve (the heart 
or mind) ; + to cheer, comfort (pbs.). Now rare. 

e 1430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 2410 Whos comyng lightned his 
hert somdele. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. i. ii. 21 A tru.stie 
vilaine .. that . . Lightens my humour with his merry lesls. 
1666 Bunyan Grace Ab. T 258, 1 was greatly lightened in 
my mind. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. IV, 61 To 
lighten his conscience. 

b. iJtlr. for reji. ox pass. Somewhat rare. 

1400 Sir Perc. 2219 His hert lightened in hy Blythe for to 
bee. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1863) Prol. 1 'Thaire suele 
songe made my herte to lighten. x86o Tvndall Glac. i. 
.xi. 74 As I looked aloft.. my heart lightened. 

3. trans. To reduce the weight of; to make 
lighter or less heavy (in various senses of the 
adjs.) ; to alleviate, mitigate. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 2x6/2 To Lyghtym, or to make 

lightt. x57oLEViNS^//t«//.6x/27ToLighten,A?M?^/TrA x576. 
Act 18 Eliz. c. X § X Yf any person.. deminlshe. .or lighten 
the proper Monep .. of this Realme. 1665 Boyle Oecas. 
Refi. I. V, His fellow’s Burthen lightens not his Load. X667 
Milton^/*. L. x. 960 How we may lighi'n Each others 
burden tn our share of woe. X670 Marvell Corr, cxlvii. 
Wks. 1872-3 II. 325 The King. .resolved, .to wei^h up and 
lighten the Duke's efficacy', by coming himself Tn person. 
X781 C. Johnston Hist. Juniper Jack II. i. vii. 57 The 
manner of this addres.s was far from lightening Juniper’s 
embarrassment. X793 Trans. Soc. ArtsXJ. 554 A stiff loam, 
lightened with rotten sawdust 1833 Hr. Martineau Vntt^ 
derput ff S. H. 26 He lightens their labour. 1843 Lever 
J. Hinton xxi. (1878) 144 To lighten the road by song and 
story, x86o Tyndall Glac. i. xvi. xio We., paused to 
lighten our burdens and to refresh ourselves. 1871 R, Ellis 
tr, Catullus ii. 8 Heavier ache perhaps to lighten. 1879 
Cassells Techtu Educ. IV, 48/2 This has the elTect of 
lightening the appearance 1885 Manch. Exam. 28 Mar, 
s/s The task of lightening the burdens of the, .ratepayers, 
+ b. To remove the weight of; to lessen the 
pressure of. Obs. 

t6xx Bible i Sam. vi. 5 Peraduenture hee will lighten his 
band from off you. (A literalism of translation.] 1797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) VI. 670/2 By lightening or sinking the 
graver with the band, according to the occasion. Ibid. 
671/1 The hand should be lightened in such a manner, 
that [etc.]. 

c. To make agile or nimble, rare. 

1599 -Shaks. J lfwcA Adov. iv. 120 Let’s haue a dance., 
that we may lighten our own hearts, and our wiues heeles. 
X727 Baxley vol. II, To Lighten a Horse ..is to make a 
Horse light in the Fore-hand, 1. e. to make him freer and 
lighter in the Fore-hand than behind. 

4 . intr. To grow lighter. 

X720 De Foe Capt. Singleton v. (1840) 85 Their luggage. , 
ligniened every day. 1862 Tvndall Mountaineer, iv. 28 
Until the rain seemed to lighten. 

+ 11. 6. Todescend, alight; to light Obs. 

The well-known passage in the Te Deum fquot, 1548-9) is 
perh. now commonly understood as containing Lighten v.^ 
<1x425 Cursor M. 11256 (Trin.) While J)is aungel tiding 
tolde Oherc Ihtcn \Cott. lighted] doun mony folde. 0x440 
Gesta Rom. xliv. 172 (Harl. MS.) pe holy gost shalle liten iii 
the asa shadow. x548'9(Mar.)i^.^. Com. Prayer,Te Detnn, 
O Lorde, let thy mercy lighten upon us [L. fiat, Domine, 
tnisericordia sufer nos). 1704 Ray Creation i. 150 ’They 
fly out of Italy mio Africk : lightning many times on Ships 
in the midst of the Sea, to rest themselves when tir’d and 
spent with flying. 

Iiigh.teil(l3i't’n),i'.2 Forms : 41131110,173100, 
li3ten, -on, -yn, 5 ly3tnyn, lyghtonyn, (lith- 
nyn), li3tny, Jighton, li3thon, lyten, 4-6 
Jyghten, 6 Sc. UoLtin, lyohtin, 3- lighten, 
[f. Light a .2 + -rjr 6.] 

1 . trans. To shed light upon ; to give light to ; 
to make bright or laminons; to light up, brighten. 
Also_/ 7 f. or in fig. context. 

a X300 Cursor M. x86oo Jte dai bitakens be ded of him bat 
lightend \Fairf. liytenedi nas ur ded sa dim. <i 1340 Ham- 
pole Ps. Ixvi. 1 God.. lighten his face on vs{Vulg./////wmr/ 
xmltum suutn). X382 Wvcuf Rev, xxi. 23 The cleerte of 


LIGHTEH". 

God shal H5ten [1388 li3tne] it. c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. 
T. 322 Hir desir Is to be quyked and lightned of youre 
fir \v.rr, lyghtenyd, lihtned, lighted), CX400 Maundev, 
(Roxb.) XXV. Z17 pis cbarbuncle lightnez all be chaumbre 
on be nyght. XS02 Atkinson Xx.De Imiiatiouem.^Wm. 
235 Than shall Iherusalem be lyghtened & enserched with 
lanternes & lyghtes. X530 Palsgr. 6x1/2, I lyghten, I fyll 
or store a place with lyght, je cnlutuine. 1563 WinJet 
IPks. (1890) II. 77 Sanct Xistus the Pape, quha now 
rycht wirschepful lychtnis [L. illustrat] the Roman Kirk. 
1588 Spenser Virg. Gnat 341 Lightned with deadly'lamps 
on everie post. x666 DRYDCNv4;m.<l//r<7^.ccxxxi, Akeyof 
fire ran all along the shore And lightened all the river uith 
a blaze. 1766 Ektick London IV. 7 'I'he body of the church 
is lightened by a series of arched windows. x86o Pusey 
Min. Proph. 348 The darkness of the captivity was light- 
ened^ by the light of the prophetic grace which .shone through 
Daniel and Ezekiel. 1880 E. White Cert. Relig, 32 That 
Lord of theirs who lightens the earth with his glorj*. 1887 
Hall Caine Deemster x. 65 Pavement of deep black, light- 
ened only by the Image of a star. 

b. To cause (the countenance or looks) to light 
up with lively expression, etc. Also intr. for pass. 
of the face, eyes, etc. 

*795 Genii. Mag. 544/1 To lighten up the clouded coun- 
tenances of a dull society, x8s6 Kane .£.r//. II. xvi. 

175 The gloom of .several countenances was perceptibly 
lightened. 1867 Ouida C, 1879) 9 'I’he beauty, 

who.se eye.s he had seen lighten and proud brow flush. xB^ 
‘Rolf Boldrcwood’ Col. Reformer (1801) 168 His eye 
lightened, and the old gleam of pride, .spoke from it. 

t 2 . In Biblical lang, : To remove blindness or 
dimness from (the eyes) ; to restore sight to. Obs. 

<xx34o Hampole Psalter x\\\\. g pe comaundment of lord 
shynand, lightenand eghen. CX374 Chaucer Boeth, iv. pr. 
iv. 99 (Camb. MS.) They ben lyke to bryddes of which the 
nyht lyhtneth hir lookynge. 1388 Wvclif Tobit xiv, x Aftir 
that he was Ii3tned he lyuede two and fourti ^eer. CX440 
Gesta Rom. xlvi. 195 (Harl. MS.) penne whenne pou ert >*p 
Risen fro slepe of synne, and art I-litenyd, & mayste see. 
X535^ CovERDALEPf. xii[il. 3 Lighten myne eyes, that I slepc 
not in death. 

3 . To shed spiritual light upon; to enlighten or 
illuminate spiritually, arch. 

1395 Purvey Remonsir. (1851) 63 Othere bisshopis ben 
more llghtnid of God in kunnynge and holynesse. CX440 
HYi.T0N.5*c/i/<z/’e^ (W. deW.14941 11.X.XX, Helyghlnedner 
reason & kyndeled her affeccion, 1502 Atkinson tr. De Itni- 
tatione\. xiv. 163 It shalbe longeorihoubegostly lyghtned. 
1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Collect St. ^ohti Evang., 
Beeyng lyghtened by the doctryne of thy blessed Apostle 
and Euangelyste John. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm, Par. 
Rom. 23 I'he holy psalmp wryter Dauld lightened with the 
spfrite of god. 1550 Hutchinson Image of God xviii. (1560) 
94 The man which falleth after he is lightened, is not with- 
out al possibilitie of amendemenL 1597 Shaks> 2 Hen. IV, 
II. i. 2o8 Now the Lord lighten thee, thou art a great 
Foole. ^ 1609 Bible (Douay) Ezek. xliii. comm., AI the 
world is lightned by the preaching of Christs Apostles. 
168a Bunyan Holy ivar x8o Oh 5 how they were lightened I 
they saw what they never saw. 1840 1. Williams Hymn, 
'O heavenly Jerusalem', To Christ the Sun that lightens 
His Church above, below. 

+ 4. To kindle, ignite; = Light 2^.22, Ohs. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter xvii. 31 pou lightnys my lantern. 
a 1400 Prymer fiSgi) 46 Lijlne the fier of tlii louc in hem, 
1490 Caxton Eneydos xv. 58 Venus lyghtened the torches 
for to receyue hiemen the god of weddynge. /tis68Ascham 
Scholem. (Arb.) 56 Who haue had in so fewe yeares the 
Candel of Goddes worde so oft lightned, so oft put out. 
CX645 Howell Lett. (1650) III. 8 As one Taper lightneth 
another. 

6 . intr. To shine, flash, burn brightly; to be or 
grow luminous, to glow with light. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. i. 15 And li^tne ihel in the firmament of 
heuene and lijtne thei the erthe. £-1400 Destr. T’r'oy 4630 
With alaunchant laitc lighionyd the water, a i6ix Beaum. 
& Fl. Maid's Trag. l ii, The east begins to lighten. 1665 
Boyle Occa\.. Reji. 222 The Blood that lightens in their 
Cheeks. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad x. 155 His steely lance, that 
lighten’d as be pass’d. 2813 Scott Rokeby 1. xxix. He will 
wail the hour. When her lamp lightens in the tower. 1854 
H, Miller Isch. ScArtt. (1858) 350 The low-browed clouds 
. .that lightened and darkened by fits as the flames rose and 
fell. X871 Swinburne Songs bef. Sunrise, Prelude lao Her 
mystic face Lightened along the streams of Thrace. 

b. To shine like light on. (Cf. quot. 1548-9 
under Lighten v.^ 5.) 

*814 Cary Dante, Par. xxvH. 88 From her radiant smiles, 

, . pleasure so divine Did lighten on me [orig. 95 lo placer 
divitt che mi rifulse]. 

6 . To flash lightning, to emit flashes of lightning. 
Chiefly itnfers. 

C1440 Promf. Parr. 304/1 Lyghtenyn, or leuenyn (A', 
lithnyn, as levynl, ccmscat. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vii. 
xxxi, It lyghtned and ihondred as it had ben woode. 1555 
Eden Decades 244 The heauen neuer ceased thunderyng 
rorynge & lyghtenynge with terrible noysc. x6xx Bible 
Luke xvii. 24 As the lightning that lightcnelh out of the 
one part vnder heauen, shineth vnto the other part vndcr 
heauen. <2x637 Jonson Underzvoods, Elegy, ''Tis inte. 
Pm broke God lightens not at mans each fraile otTcnce. 
2725 De Foe t'oy. round ll'orld (1840) 351 Two of the men 
. .cried out, it lightened. One said, he saw the flash. 2814 
Scott IVav. xviii, It may thunder and lighten before the 
close of evening. 2819 Byron Juan i. civiii, Her dark eyes 
flashing through their tears Like .skies that min and lighten. 
2896 A. E. Housman Shropsk. Lad I, Where doomsday may 
thunder and lighten And little ’twill matter to one, 
fig, 1722 Mrs. E. Havwood Brit. Recluse (cd. 2) 132 
Scom lighten'd in her Gl.tnces ! 

7. trans. To cause to flash cut or forth ; to send 
down as lightning, {lit. and 

ci58« C'ti-ss Pcmorcke Ps. lxix. x, Lighttn indicnalion 
downc. 1589 Grf.ese Menafhon (Arb.) a, Shee light-ned 
out smdes from those cheekes. c 1590 — Fr, Bacon tiCjo) 
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Ac, Her sparkling eyes Doe lighten forth sweet Loues 
alluringfire. 1592 Danikl Kcsamonti ii Wks.(i7i7) 
44 How that thy King.. Lightens forth Glory on thy dark 
Estate. 1593 Shaks. //, III. iii. 69. x 6 zj Lisaut/cr^- 
Cal. V. 87 Calista nourished an enemy in her house, who 
lightened forth ., miserable effects in small time after. 
Xjighten, obs. pa. pple. of Light 
Iiiglitened (lai*t^nd),///.a.i [f. Lighten 
+ Made light; relieved of a burden. 

xyooDavDEN Flower L. 207 Some tumbled Horse and 
Man ; Around the Fields the lighten’d Coursers ran. x886 
JMiss Broughton Pr. Cupid III. viii. 171 Peggy returns 
from it with a considerably lightened heart. 

]Ug^lltened (lai't’nd), ppl. a.- [f. Lighteit 
Enlightened. 

1578 J. Hockwood Ser/u. 24 Aug. 28 Mosle lighthened, 
I woulde saye, most Seraphicall Doctors. 1742 Young iVr. 
TA. 111. 383 On lighten’d Minds, that bask in Virtue’s Beams. 
1900 Bullen IF/IA Christ at Sea v. 94 To help a fellow 
wayfarer out of darkness into the Lightened Way of Life, 
tightener ^ (bi-t'nai). [f. Lighten z/,i + -ehI,] 
1. Une who lightens, makes light, easy, or Jess 
grievons ; an alleviator. 

C161X CuAPJtAN Iliatl Ep. Ded. 78 Learning and her 
lightener Poesy. X760-72 H. Brookk Foot ofQual. (i^l 
II. loS A sweet lightener of my afflictions. 1780 Mad. 
D’Arblay Diary 9 Jan., What a lightener . . woulcf it not 
be, to this burthentng period. 1884 Sala youru, due South 

I. iv. (1887) 55 An accomplished lightener of the traveller’s 
purse. 

t2. «Lighteuj^.1 Obs. {iiot'lh, dial.) 

1558 li^ills « 5 - Inz>. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 168, ij kealles & 
a half a li^htner & a botte. 1592 /Aid. 252 My clinkere 
Hghtner, with all her geare. 1789 Brand Hist. Nezvcasile 

II. 261 note^ Their [the keelmen’s] vessels are called keels 
or lightners. 

Lightener 2 (bi-t'nsi). ff. Lighten z/.2 + 
•erI.J One who lightens or illuminates; an illu- 
minator; one who flashes lightning. 

1382 Wyclif Prav. xxix. 13 The pore and the creaunsour 
metlen togidere; of either the li^tnere is the Lord. 15x3 
Douglas /Fneis 1. Prol. 63 Phebus lychtnar of the planeti.s 
all. 1587 Golding De Moniay ii. 20 The same Sunne is the 
iightner of our eyes. 1678 Cudworth Inlell. Syst. i. iv. 
§ 32. 482 The Thunderer and Lightner. X898 Academy 
26 Nov. 337/1 Aryan speech could express agents only — 
ratners, not rain; Hghteners, not lightning. 

Iiightening (bi’t'nig), vbL sb.i [f. Lighten 

1. The rendering light or lighter ; alleviation (of 
pain, sorrow) ; + comforting, cheering, 

1530 Palsgr. 239/3 Ltghtnyng of burdayne, alegcmeni, 
X56X Hollyqush Horn. APoth. 44 b, He falleih to an amende- 
ment and lightening, 1625 Gctualvifs Sp. Ittouis. 80 To 
relieue his pensiue and heauie heart with some kind of light- 
ning. 1655 Brinsley Groan for Israel 24 The lightning 
and saving of the Ship. 1796 Morse Amen Geo^. I. 605 
The Frier Rodrigue .. carrying 50 [guns], went there with- 
outjightening. 1890 Athenaeum 6 Dec. 769/1 The volumes, 
which would seem to need no lightening, are further bright- 
ened by some amusing letters. 

2. concr. Leaven. Obs. exc. dial, (see E. D. Dl). 

vjto Gigson Dispensatory iti. § B (1721) 195 Knead it up 

with Barm or Lightning, and bake it. 

Ijightening (bi't’nig), vll. sb? See nlso 
Lightning, [f. Lighten v.‘^ + -ingI.] The 
shedding or shining of light ; suffusion with light, 
lighting up ; Jig. enlightenment, illumination. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxvi. i Lord my l>3tnynge : and 
my heel. /•1420 Prymer (1895) 14 God, hat tau^test jte 
hertes of h* trewe seruauntis bi U^tnyng of he holi goost. 
c 1430 Hymns Virg. 45 Bi he H3tnynge of a sterre To ihesu 
alle hre presentis hei broujte. 1526 Pzlgr. Per/.C^. de W. 
1531) 74 Grace is an illumynacyon or lyghtnynge of the 
soule. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 734 The Son with calm a«!pect 
and deer Li^ht'ning Divine. 2814 Scott Fam. Lett. (1894) 
I. X. 318 A lightening in the domestic horizon, 1864 Swin- 
burne A talnnia 1448 This lightening of clear weather. 1873 
Miss Broughton Haney III. 228 A kindling of the eye, 
and godly lightening of all her gentle face. 

b. A lighteniitg before death : that exhilaration 
or revival of the spirits which is supposed to occur 
in some instances just before death. 

Cf. *a glimmering before death’ (Fletcher Sp, Curate^ 

IV. V.). 

1592 Shaks. Rom. ff ynl. v. iii. 90 How oft when men are 
at the point of death, Haue they beene merrie? Which their 
Keepers call A lightning before death. cx6xi Chapman 
Ilioii XV. 213 This lightning flew before his death ; which 
Pallas was to giue. X64X Brome yoviail Crezo v. Wks. ^873 

III. 441 If it be a lightning before death, the best is, I am 
his heir. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes m. viiL 125 Not that 
I Lightning or fell Thunder feare, (Unless that Lightning 
before death appear). 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 517 f s We 
were once in great Hopes of his Recovery . . but this only 
proved a Light’ning before Death. 2840 Hood Up Rhine 
7 The old saying about a lightening before death. 

c. attrib.x lightening-column, a 

beacon-pillar {Jigl). 

1767 S. Paterson Another Trav. I. 4T3 The first em- 
porium of commerce— the Ughtening-column of navigation 
to all the world. 

(lai’t’niq), ppl. a. ff. Lighten z».- 
+ That lightens, shines, flashes, etc. 

X592 Constable Poems (1859) i As my heart shall aye 
remaine A patient object to thy lightning eyes.^ 1594 _R. 
Ashley Ir. Lays le Roy\2X Alexander, .who like a lightening 
thunder leaped into diuers parts. 1609 Daniel CiV- tl'ars 
vii. xciv. 197 This Queene; Whose Victories., Haue but 
as onely lightning motions beene Before the mine that 
ensu’d thereon. (Cf. Lightening t' 3 /. sA.“ b.) 2694 Salmon 
Pate's Dispens. (1713) 317/1 Aurum Fulminans : Lightning 


or Thundering Cold. 2877 L. Morris Epic Hades ni. 48 
As I^went Across the lightening fields. 

Iiigh.ter (bi'toi), sb.^ Forms; (5 lighter, 6 
-ur), (5 lyghter, 6 -S lyter, •j liter, 7 -S leighter, 
loiter, (7 loyter), 5 - lighter, [f. Light 37.1 
(sense 2 ) + -erI, or ad. Du. Uchieroi equivalent 
formation.] A boat or vessel, usually a fiat-bot- 
tomed barge, used in lightening or unloading 
(sometimes loading) ships that cannot be discharged 
(or loaded) at a wharf, etc., and for transporting 
goods of any kind, usually in a harbour. 

1487 in Arnolde Chron, (i8ix) 213 R. A. shall haue free 
choise .. for the said tonne wjme to be taken in. the lighter 
at his plesur. 1545 in R. G. Marsden Set. PI. Crt. Adm. 
I. (1894) 137 Suche goodes wares or merchandises which is 
[laden] into any suche lyghter or lyghters to thintent to 
cary the same . . from land aborde any shyppe or from 
horde any shippe to land. 1634 W. Wood New Eny;. Prosp. 
(1865) 47 These flatts make it unnaWgable for shippes, yet 
at high water great Boates, Loiters, and Pinnaces of 20, 
and 30 tun, may saile up to the plantation. 1728 Pope 
Dune. II. 275 He said, and climb'd a stranded Lighter’s 
height. 1776 Adam Smith IF. A\ v. i, (1869) II. 307 The 
lighters which sail upon a navigable canal. 1878 Huxlev 
Physiogr. 2 Barges, lighters,and other boats are thus enabled 
«« to float up or down the river. 

irans/. i83t Lamb EUa Ser. 11, To Shade 0/ Elliston, 
What tearing off of histrionic robes .. before the surly 
Ferryman will admit you to set a foot within his battered 
lighter, 

b. atlrib. and Comb.t as lighter-boat y ’•htiildery 
*vtasUr. Also Lighterman. 

^x6io Guillim Heraldry iv. it. (1611) 216 He beareth or a 
lighter boat in fesse gules. 2638 Plymouth Col. Rec. (1855) 
L 94 The leighter master shall haue tenn shillings for his 
man & his leighter for xxiiij bowers. 1640 in T. Lech/ord's 
Note-Bk. (1885) 375 One Lighter boate of the burthen of 
twenty tunnes.^ 272a De Foe Plague (1754) ua Lighter- 
builders [were] idle, and laid by. 

Ugliter (lai-tai), [f. Light zi.2 + -ep.i.] 

1. One who lights or kindles. 

*SS3 Becon Retiques of Rome (1563) 26* A lighter and 
carier of candeK 2753. 2853 [see Candle-lighter 1}. 1885 
Pall Mall G. 3 Nov. 4/2 The display (of fireworks) . . costs 
about ;C30o. Twelve lighters are stationed at different 
points, and obey the signal at the same moment. 

2. An instrument for lighting; tsp. a piece of 
twisted or folded paper used foriightinga pipe, etc. 

2852 J. H. Newman Caih. in Eng. 247 He^ evidently 
thinks there is something religious about this lighter and 
extingui.sber, 2856 Mrs. Browning Ann Leigh viii. 377 
This . . letter, which Sir Blaise Has twisted to a lighter . . To 
fire some holy taper. 2893 Lloyd & Haocock Artillery 222 
Without a ‘ lighter ’ U [cordite] does not readily ignite, 
lighter (Ui’tw), v. [f. Lighter irans. 
To remove or transport (goods) in a lighter, or 
as in a lighter. Also absol. or intr. 

2840 Exnd. Hull Docks Comm. 212 Whenever you lighter 
goods from this new contemplated dock. xSSx Smiles 
Engineers U. 195 'I'heir cargoes were lightered to the ware- 
houses higher up the Thames. 2885 Century Mag. XXX. 
739 Our effects , . were lightered ashore by means of the 
Indian canoes, i885L<ttv 71f///rxLXXIX. 143/2 A standing 
agreement,, that he should not lighter as a common carrier. 
Hence Li-ghtering vbl. sb. 

1840 Evid. Hull Docks Comm. 18 Would not that very 
considerably increase the expense of your lightering? 2858 
'r. Dalton in Mere. Marine Mag. V. 337 The lightering to 
ships in the roads is done .. by American brigs, 
Ijigllterag'e (lartared^). Forms; see Lighter 
also 7 lightradge. [f. Lighter jA^ + -age.] 
Transhipment or unloading of cargo by means of 
a lighter or ligltters; the charges made for this. 

2482-90 Howard Housch. Pks. (Roxb.) 370 Item, to Ser- 
geaunt for lyt«rage vj. d. 24S8 Nax’al Acc. He^. VII (1896) 
32 Bote hire iighlerage & portage of the same stuff. 2583 
Kept, to Ld. Burleigh in Arb. Canter I. 46 'I'he lighterage, 
carriage and porters’ due 028. 1621 Siu R. Boyle in Lis- 
more Papers (1886I II. 13 The custome Lyteradg and im- 
poeslcons to be all born and defraied by me, 2755 Maceks 
Insurances I. 66 Lighterage for the unloading and Demor- 
age. 2798 R. DoasiLei.on Port 14 There will be 

no necessity for lighterage, shipping, reshipping, &c. 2883 
LawRep. 25 Q. Bench Div. 370 Hehad ever sincednne the 
plaintiffs' lighterage. 2886Pa///T/«4rC.9Dec.T2/2 Freight ; 
to Odessa, insurance, lighterage, and shipping charges. 

Zd'glitermaii. [f. Lighter sb.^ + Man sbj] 

1. One employed on or owning a lighter. 

1SS8 Adz Eliz. c. It § 6 .Any Wharfinger,. .Lyghterman, 
Weigter or other Officer. 2608 H, Wkjght in Lismore 
Papers Scr. 11. (1887) I. 126 To paye the lyter men for 
caryinge downe tlie plancks. 2766 Entick London IV. 145 
Lightermen .. are to be of the society of watermen and 
wlierrymen. 2S61 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xxi. (2889) 
198 He believes that the men of the uppermost bank [of 
3 trireme] rowed somehow like lightermen on the Thames. 
2865 Dickens Mni. Fr. i. i. He could not be a lighterman 
or river-carrier. 

2. ?=Light£rxA1 (Cf. /fideama/e; also Light- 
man.) 

2769 Ann. Reg. 132 The flames ..destroyed . . two large 
lightermen on the liver, 

^g‘llt-&lgered, Having light and nimble 
fingers, a. get:, b. Having fingers quick and 
dexterous at pilfering; thievish, dishonest, fc. 
Prompt in giving or returning a blow ; pugna- 
cious. Obs. 

a- 1804 Edin. Rev. V. 252 The ..solemn gravity of the 
premier affords a fine contrast to the light-fingered agility 
of his brother. 2890 Century Diet., Lightfugcredy light 
in touch with the fingers, as in playing the piano. 


b. 2547 Bdorde Inirod. Knowl. xxxviii. (1870) 2x7 They 
be lyght fjmgerd and vse pyking. 2579-80 North Pin- 
iarcky Aristides (1595) 351 Themistocles .. was a wise 
man . . but yet somewhat light fingered. 2624 Gataker 
Transnbst. 148 Some light-fingered person having pickt his 
purse. x699^Dampier Foy. il.’i. 24 Our men contented 
themselves with looking after their goods (the Tonquinese 
being very ligbt-fiiiger’d). 2758 Johnson Idler No. 26 T ii 
Sharp girls were apt to be light-fingered. 1823 Scott Let. 
18 June in Lockhariy I'he light-fingered gentry melt plate 
so soon as it comes into their possession. 1B60 Thackeray 
Round. Papers, RoundChristm, tree zos The light-fingered 
gentry pick pockets furiously in the darkness. 

C. 2582 Lambarde^'xVcn. II. vii.(i588) 220 Youth. .whether 
brawling, qtiarrelous, lightfingred or bloudie-handed, 256^ 
R. Harvey PI. Perc. (i 8 ^) 3 Light-fingred Younkers, which 
make euery word a blow.^ 2607 I'opsell Fourf. Beasts 
(1658) 370 Angry rpen are light-fingered and apt to strike. 
Hence Iiightfi'ug^eredness. 

1882 Nation (N. Y.) XXXIII. 358/1 The general persua- 
sion of their [j<r. Gipsies’] propensity to light-fingetedness. 
Liglitfoot (bi'tfut), a. [Light a.i] 

1. poet. — Light-footed. (Very common in 
i 6 thc.) 

C2440 Promp. Parr. 304/1 Lj’ght foote {MS. K. C1490 
liht fotyd), levipes, 2579 Spenser Skepji. Cal. June 26 
And lightfoote Nymphes can chace the lingring night. 
2580 Sidney Ps. xviii. Lx, To match with lightfoote staggs, 
he made my foote so light. 2594 Shaks. Rich. Illy iv. iv. 
440 Some fight-fpot friend post to y* Duke of Norfolk. 
2600 Fairfax Tasso vi. xxxvi. 200 The victor spurr’d againe 
his light-foot stead. 2831 Tenn\’Son CEHimr 81 Light-foot 
Iris. 2896 A. E. Housman Shnpsh. Lad Hv, By brooks too 
broad for leaping I'he lightfoot boys are laid. 

Jig. i624QuARLES.S*m«’r£'/<g;«Poems(i7i7)39i Hours, 
chac’d with lightfoot-minutes, end, 2871 Swinburne Songs 
hef. Sunrise, Prelude 2S5 By rose-hung river and Jight-fcot 
rill. 2880 Miss Broughton Sec. Th. II. xii. x. 275 The 
lightfoot hours dance by. 

•f2, quasi-jA Anameforthe2iare,andthedeer. Obs. 
<2x325 Names of Hare XnRel. Ant. I. 234 Heshalseienon 
oreisoun In the worshipe of the hare ..The Ujl-fot, the 
fernsittere. 25. . Kingeff Miller 85 in Fumivall Percy Folio 
(1868) II. 252 ‘Wiffe* quoth the Miller, *feitch me forth 
lightfoote, that wee of his sweetnesse a Hile may taste *. 
A faire venson pasty shee feiched forth presenilye. 281$ 
sporting Mag. XLV. x6g If Hght-foot elude the snare, 
not less than half a dozen of Chanticleer’s family can com- 
pensate for the disappointment, 

Light-footed, Having a light foot ; tread- 
ing lightly, active, nimble, 
e 2490 [see Lightfoot i, quot, e 1440], 2552 Huloet, 

Lyghc foted, aeripes. 2633 T. Stafford Pae. Hib. ». xiV. 
(t8io) 378 This lightfooted Generali could not bee overtaken. 
*795 Eate 0/ Sedley II. 88 The ravenous and light-footed 
pursuers of innocence. 2850 Prescott Peru 11. 33 The 
light-footed vicurta. 2859 Geo. Eliot > 1. Bede vi, A good- 
looking woman. .w’ell-shapen, light-footed. 
fig. 2727-46 Thomson Summer 124 Of bloom ethereal the 
light-footed dews. 

Hence tiightfoo’tedly adv. 

2887 Athenaeum 27 SepL 382/2 Florizel dancing light- 
footedly among her rustic associates. 

(Isi'tful), a. [f. Light sb. -i- -fcl.] 
Full of light (lit. and fg.); luminous, bright.^ 

2382 Wyclif Luke x\. 34 A1 thi body schal be Hstful. 
a 2450 Cov. Mysi. (Shaks. Soa) no Aungelle in hevyn evyr- 
more xal be, In lythful clere bryth as ble. 2587 Golding 
De Mornay iii. 35 Mortall sight, Too weake to see the 
Jightfull love that rulelh all with right. 1605 Sylvester 
Du Bartas 11. iii. iv. Captaines 199 The lightful ark, God’s 
sacred cabinet. 2650 Earl Monm. Xr.Senault's Man lee. 
Guilty 348 Chr>’stall becomes Jightfull without softning it’s 
hardnesse. x86o PusEnr Min. Proph.^flB What in the Body 
of the Lord can be more lightful than those five Wounds? 
2889 Doyle Micoh Clarke 164 U'he hall within was lightfu! 
and air>'. 

Hence Li'glitfalness. 

az^SSioua.'C Arcadia 111.(1622) 265 No more then the 
Sunne wants waxe to bee the fewell of his glorious light- 
fulnesse. 2587 Golding De Mornay vi. (1617) 78 He 
caileth him the First beginner, Lightfulnesse, or altogether 
Light, 2839 Bailey Festus xxv. (1848) 313 Watery light- 
fulness of ghostly eyes. 

Iiight-Iianded, a. Playing a light hand, 
a. Having a light touch; handling objects deftly and 
quickly. Said ofpersons and their actions, ///.and 
fg. b. Having the hand lightly laden ; carrjdng 
little, c. Of a vessel or factory = Short-handed. 

e 2440 Promp. Parv. 304/2 Lyghte handyd, manulevis. 
2562-3 Sir W. Cecil in Abp. Parkers Corr. (Parker Soc.) 
272, 1 beseech your Grace be not too light-handed in licences 
to every person. 2798 Ld. Clare in Ld. A uckland's 

(1862) III. 396 The town .. xvas disarmed .. by a body of 

light-handed rebels. 1830 Galt Lawrie T. ii. L (1849) £2 
It was agreed .. that .. we should set out as light-nanded 
as possible. 1846 Young Nant, Did., Light-handed,'^ term 
implying that a vessel is short of her complement of 
2876 T, Hardy Ethelherta (1890) 211 She was one of the 
cleverest and lightest-handed women we ever had 
us. 2892 Spectator 21 Mar., Light-handed treatment ol the 
trifles of life. 
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■ Lrghtliead 2. [f. Light a.l + Head sb."] A 
li^ht-headed person. Also ijuasi-fli^'., light-headed. 

[1587 Fleming Contn. Iloliushed IK. 1954/1 He ivas in- 
duced to attempt such follie .. by some light heads that 
were then about him. 1609 W. Biddulph in Lavendar 
Trav. (1612) 44 This thiefe [Mahomet] perswadeth light 
heads .. how he is the mes'^enger of God.] 1751 Fielding 
Amelia 11. iv. (1S98) I. 98 Whilst I sat by her in her light- 
head fits, she repeated scarce any other name but mine. 
1825 J. Wilson Noel. Ainbr. Wks. 1855 I. 9 Thou canst 
make lubbard and lighthead agree. 

Light-headed, a. 

1. Disordered in the he.ad ; giddy, delirious. fOf 
a fever : Characterized by delirium. 

?x537 T.atimer Let. in Serm. ffReni. (Parker Soc.) 39T, 

I am light-headed for lack of sleep. \^o-^l\orth's Plutarch 
(1612) 1204 If they be light headed and distraught of their 
wits. 1663 Pkpys Diaiy 31 Oct., I'he Queene continues 
light-headed, but in hopes to recover. 1747 Mem. Nutrc‘ 
bian Crt. I. v. 89, I was carried home senseless and ex- 
tremely bruised, which caused me to fall into a light-headed 
fever. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. i. 234 Some .. were 
sore afeard That she had grown light-headed with her woe. 

2. Of persons and their actions : Frivolous, in- 
judicious, thoughtless; changeful, ficlde. 

1579-80 North y.Cssar {150^) 764 These., 
were speaches fitter for a rash light headed youth, then for 
his [Ofisar’s] Person. 1590 R. Hichcock Quiutess.^ Wit 89 
He is ouer-light-headed, to change himselfe firsle into one 
parte, then into another. 1632 Lithgow ‘I'raiK rx. 3S8 He 
was no .suppressour of the subiects .. to inrich light-headed 
flatterers, a 1674 Clarendon Hhi. Reh. xiv. §120 A light- 
headed Nuntio, who did much mi.schief to his Majesty’s 
service. 2828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I, 144 'i‘he poor light- 
headed cicada-swarm of a Chorus. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. 

I. iii. 144 Such thoughts were in the meantime counteracted 
by the light-headed doings of the Queen Dowager. 

•j* 3 . quasi-fff/t/. Obs, 

1639 Fuller Holy War i. v. (1640) 6 We see liow light- 
headed tliis Pagan did talk, being stark drunk with pride. 

Hence Iiig^3it*liea*dedly adv.y £iiglit-liea*dcd- 
ncss. 

1722 Dn Foe Plague (1734) 187 DilliTums, and what 
we call Lightlieadedness. 1813 L. Hunt in Examiner 
31 ^lay 350/x A fit of religious light-headedness. 1817 
CoLnnioGG Biog. Lit. 291 A sort of intermittent fever with 
fits of light-headedness off and on, 1844 Diceens Mart. 
Chits. x.\iv. As to lightheadedness, there never was such 
a feather of a head as mine. 1886 Stevenson Dr. yekyll x. 
(ed. 2) 128 Gloating on my crime, light-headedly devising 
others In the future, 

Lislit-liearted, a. 

1. Having a light lieart ; not oppressed by care 
or sorrow ; cheerful, gay. 

a x^oer^$o Ale.vander 0Z14, I sail Icue & be lechid, for}?! 
be ll3i-herted. 1530 Palsgr. 317/1 Lyght lieried or mery, 
alaigre, 17x9 Dk Foe Crusoe 11. xiit. (1840) 279, I was now 
light-hearted. 2784 Cowper Task iv. 12 He whistle.s as he 
goes, light-bearied wretch, Cold and yet cheerful. xSt? 
^looRC Lalln K, (1824) 2x5 Light-hearted maid. 1859 W, 
Collins Q, 0/ Hearts (1862) 58 Mrs, K. began to make 
jokes about it, in her lighthearted way. 

2. Piocecding from a light heart, 

1841 James Brigand I, The light-hearted .song in the porch, 
1851 T. K. Cheyne Psalter v\. 290 The light-hearted free- 
dom of antiquity. 

Hence Ziig’ht-liea'rtedly adv.^ Llg'ht-bea'rted- 
uess, 

1826 Longf. in Life (1891) I. vii. 89 The joy and light- 
heartedness which a foot-travelier feels. 1847 De Quincey 
Sp. Mil. Nun Wks. 1862 III. 14 As light-hearicdly as the 
Duke. 1882 Macm. Mag. XLVI. 207/1 He considers light- 
heartedness, and a turn for making the best of things, as a 
proof of intellectual strength. 1897 Maude l’oluutarp> v. 
Compulsory Service 131 U'hose who .. would now light- 
heartedly plunge us into war with the whole of Europe. 

ICdglit-heeled, a. 

1. Having light heels ; brisk in ivalking or run- 
ning; nimble. 

1590 SiiAKS. hbids. N. III. il 415 The villaine is much 
lighter heel'd then I. 1647 Ward Simp. Colder so Light- 
heel'd beagles that lead the^ chase. 1742 Blaik Grave 24 
Light-heel'd ghosts and visionary shades. x8xx Sporting- 
i^tag. XXXVill. 99 Prizes had been distributed to the 
most light-heeled damsels of cither county, for their speed 
in running. 1829 H. Hawthorn Visit Babylon x8, 1 fol- 
lowed the light-heeled girl. 
t 2 . Of a woman: Loose, xmchaste. Ohs. 
a 1613 OvEROUKY C/iarac.^ Foote-man Wks. (1856) 14 His 
mother .. was a light-heeled wench. 1637 Narijes I^Iicro- 
cosm. 11. Ceb, My mother a lighl-beel'd madame that kept 
a vaiilting-schoole at the signe of Virgo. 1638 — Bride iv, 
ii. (1640) Gib, She is sure a light bceld wench. X796 Mrs. 
M. Kouinson Angeliua II. 26 Has not ^Ir. Amathist 
espoused the venerable rem-ains of a light-heeled Calypso? 
So f Iiifflit-lieols, a loose woman. 
x6o2 J, Cooke How to choose a Good Wife iii. ii, I’ll tell 
my mistress as soon as 1 come home that mistress light-heels 
comes to dinner to-morrow. 

Light horse. 

1. fa. colled, slit". Liglit horsemen; a bociy of 
light cavalry (e/'A.). b. -= Light iiousuiAN. (Cf. F. 
clievaii-li'!^cr.) 

i532[ncc IlcssAR x]. a 1548 Hall Citron. ^ Hen. I'/, 124 b. 
With .vi. m. archers, and .xiij. hundred llglii horses. x6xx 
CoTCR., Estra.liotf a light-horse, an Albanian horseman. 
1623 Markham SoulJiers Acetd. 40 The third sort of aun- 
cicnl Horsemen, were called Light-horse. 1759 Atm. Reg. 
7 England for the fir>t lime se\w light hors*; and light foot. 
1875 Bsncroit Hist. {/. S. IV. XX. 462 Three regiments 
of infantry wiili one of Hght-horse from Ircl.nnd. 

nttrib. X76S-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1844) H. 475 Cases .. 
cf close combat or lighi-horsc skirmUh. X898 59.V/ Re/. 


Deputy Keeper I Books and Papers relating to the Light 
Horse Volunteers X779“*83t. 
f2. A courtesan. Obs. 

a 1627 Middleton Witch v. i. (1778) g6Au. Florida, Gas. 
Siie : 1 know no other, Sir, You were nev’r at charge yet 
but with one light-horse. 

Slight horseman. 

1. A light-armed cavalr}- soldier. 

1548 Pattes E- rped. Scoil. Aij b, Suche. .ligbte horsemen 
as were comen. Nottingham Rec. IV. ti8 Consernyng 
the light horsse men settjmg furthe. x6oo R. Churche tr. 
Pumie's Hist, Hungary 32 Certaine of his light horsemen 
(who are commonly called Vssarons). X787 M. Cutler in 
Li/e^ etc. (1888) I. 226 A light-horseman . . wtis discovered 
near the bridge on the American side. 

Jig, 1899 Q. Rez*. Apr. 461 It countenanced all the un- 
scrupulous Hght-liorseinen of debate. 

2. A slang name for one of a class of Thames 
thieves. (Cf. Hor.seman 5 .) 

x 3 oo Colquhoun Comm. Thames 59 The gangs, denomi- 
nated Light Horsemen were generally composed of one or 
more Receivers, together with Coopers, Watermen, and 
Lumpers. 1849 [see Horseman 5]. X899 AViwp Jan. 

6/1 ‘Light Horsemen * w'ould lookout for a lighter having 
valuable goods on board, and at night, stealing up quietly, 
would cut her adrift : then following her, as she floated 
down with the tide, would by-and-by rescue her, and bring 
her back, claiming salvage. 

f 3. * An old name for Ihe light boat, since called 
a gig* (Smj'th Sailoi^s Word-bk^. Obs. 

x6oo J. Jane in Hakluyt Voy. III. 843 His long boat and 
light-horseman w’ere lost at sea. 1634 Brereton Trnv. (1844) 
I We came to Gravesend-. in a light-horseman. 1656 Finett 
For. A mbass. 220 Leaving a Light-horseman to be taken up 
for their baggage at Gravesend. 

*1*4:. A variety of fancy pigeons. (Cf. HoBSE- 
MAN 3 .) Obs. 

x688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 244/2 Light Horse-men, a 
Bastard kind [of Pigeons] between a Cropper and a Carrier. 

6 . fa. An early name of an Australian sea-fish, 
according to Morris prob. the Sweep, Scorpis xqui- 
pennis. b. A West-Indian fish of the genus 
Ephippits. 

X789 W. Tench Exp. Botany Bay xv. 129 A species of 
grouper, to which, from the lorm of a bone in the head 
resembling a helmet, we have given the name of light horse- 
man. X793 — Acc, Settlement Port yackson 176 At the 
top of the li.st [of fish], as an article of food, stands a fish, 
which we named light-horseman. 1854 K. Owen in Circ. 
J'c/. (C1865) II. 51/x The median crest is developed to an 
extreme height in some fishes, as, e.g. the dolphin and 
liglit-liorseman fish {Ephippus). iB3i CasselPs Nat, Hist, 

V. 5 Sometimes the crest of the bone is exceedingly lofty, 
as in the Light Horseman fi<h {Ephippus) and sometimes 
absent, as in the sucking fish Remora. 

^i'ghtlioTise. [f. Light sb . : see House sb^- 
2 .] A tower or other structure, with a powerful 
light or lights (originally a beacon) at the top, 
erected at some important or dangerous point on 
or near the sea-coast for the guidance of mariners. 
(The earlier name was pharos.) 

1662-3 Marvell Corr, xxxvH. Wk.<. 1872-5 II, 83, I have 
herewith sent you an account of your expenses about the 
Light-house. 1703 Loud. Gas. No. 3971/3 I be Light-House 
upon the Edistone was blown down. X7o8 Ibid. No 4450/4 
The 28th of July last, a Light was placed on the Lighl- 
Honse, Rebuilt on the Edistone.Rock off Plimouth. 1841 

W. SrALDiKG Italy 4* It. 1 st. Ill, 167 In approaching from 
Turin, we pass along the seaside to the immense lighthouse. 
1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh (1857) 56 Perhaps 1 
darkened, as the light-house xvill That turns upon the sea. 

b. attrib. and Comb.y as Ughthotise-keeperf scr^ 
vice, -top, -lower. 

1672 Evelyn Diary 14 Maj’^, From the North Foreland 
Liglit-house;top.. we could see our fleeic, 1798 Coleridge 
Anc. Mar, v(. xiv. Is this indeed The light-house top 1 see? 
1831 Scott Pirate \-a\xeA., The author was invited to join 
a party of Commissioners for the Northern Light-House 
Service. x8sx Kingsley Three Fishers ii, Three wives sat 
up in the lighthouse tower. x866 Carlyle Remin. (1881) I. 
112 Lighthouse-keeper too.. by far the most life-weary look- 
ing mortal 1 ever .saw. 

Iiigliting (l3i-tii)),z'i4ji.i [f.LiGHT ii.i + -ingI. 
In OF. UhUng^ 

-t"!. Alleviation, relief. Obs. 

rxooo Lazos of Edgar iti. c. 2 (Schmid) Gif fict riht to 
hefis sy. siddan ka lihtinge to J?am cynge, re 1300 
Cursor M. "2^066 {>at .strength es o gret Hgthing, quen man 
has casten his birthing o sin, c 1460 Play Sacram. 789 Y** 
haste .sent me Ivghtyng y» late was lame. 1502 Ord. Crysten 
Men (W. de W. 1506) v. lii. 385 Nor tniste not for euer to 
haue socours ne lyghtyngc. 

2. Descent; dismounting; alighting: also with 
down. 

X3SO-X42S Cursor M. 13822 (Trin.) be aungels li^tyng 
[CV/A he angel lightand; GUtt. h® angel lighting {vbl, sb., 
not pple.)\ here bood I. C1430 Syr Gtner. (Roxb.) 6373 
Mir.abel..madc hir ladie forlo light. Of that lighting Jewel 
was woo. CX470 Henky Wallace 11. 399 Wallace with that, 
at his Ivchtin, him drew. 1506 in Poston Lett. III. 405 At 
the lygntyng the Kyng of Ca.stylle was of his hors a good 
.space or owr Kyng was a lyght, x6xi Bihle isa. xxx. 30 
The Irord shall . .shew the lighting downe of his arme. 16x5 
W. Lawson Country IJmtsew. Garden (1626)22 To auoid 
the lighting of Crowes, Pyes, £:c. >'pon your grafts. 1^5 
Boyle Occas, R^. Table Contents, Upon the Mounting, 
Singing, and Lighting of Larks. 1746 Hervkv Medit, 
{1818) 41 The lighting down of the grasshopper is a burden 
on the bending shoulders. 

3. attrib., as lighting-place (used spec, with refer- 
ence to bees). 

1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. \. Aab, If.. she [the queen- 


bee] dislike the \yeather, or lighting place, they quickly 
returne home againe. 1727 Bradley lam. Diet. s.v. Bee. 
*759 Brown CompUat Farmer 94 When your suarm hath 
made choice of a lighting-place. 

lighting(l3i'tig),r'W.ji.- [f Light + -ikgI. 
In OF. lihUn^.'\ 

1. Illuminalion. f In qnol. c 1175 = Dawn, 
czooo jElfric Gen. i. i6 God geworhte. .j^al mare leoht to 
)7®s da:se.s lihtinge. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 45 Ic ham 5euc 
resle . . from non on saterdei a j>a cume monedeis lihting. 
17x8 Lady M. W, Montagu Let. to Mrs. Thistlethzvayte 
16 Oct., Paris has the advantage of London, in the neat 
pavement of the streets, and tlie regular lighting of them 
at nights. x8st Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1176 Chemical 
products, obtained by purifying gas used for lighting. 1874 
M icklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 26 The lighting should 
be mainly from the clerestory. 2876 Black Madcap V. xlvi. 
390 The silver lighting of the restless, .sea. 

attrib. 2858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Lighiiug-rate, a 
public rate for maintaining the lamps or gas-lights in a 
parish. 1889 Daily Nezus 2 Dec. 5/4 A conductor of the 
fluid from the lighting wire. 
t2. concr. Li.:;hlning. Obs. 

X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7763 Teinpestes Jier come J>ondringe 
& lihtinge ek. a 1300 Fragm. Pop. Sci. (Wright) 146 The 
Hating U’hat schut abrod into al the xvordle, a 1400 Tokens 
Doomsday 25 (E, E. T. S. 1878) Oure lord schal come & 
smyte adoun, as li5ttyng doj) to ground, c 1425 Scz>en Sag. 
(P.)2X9i Lyghtyn, thond\T, and layne.^ x6x8 Bolton 
I. xvii. (1636)51 As if volleyes of Lighting, and Thunder had 
beene di.scharged from the Clouds of Heaven upon the old 
earth-borne Gyants. 

3. Kindling, ignition. Also with up (see Light 
z ».2 2 c), 

X389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 35 The sexleyn .. ssal han, for 
lytuynoe of the lyihe, viij^ X499-X500 in Swayne 
Churcfizv.Acc. (1896)51 Paid, .for lightyngof the Rode light. 
1652 Needham Setden's Mare Cl. 124 The lighting of one 
Candle by another. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. 
223 At the first lighting of the beacons. 2897 Ouida MaS‘ 
sarenes ix,- Do you mind my lighting up. Pater ? 

4. The incidence of light upon the features, etc. ; 
the disposition of light in a picture. 

xB6x Sat. Rez'. 2s Dec. 648 In a statue by an Italian 
master, what he notices chiefly are the various effects which 
various lightings produce upon its features.^ 1869 
16 Dec. 826 As .a study in colour and lighting the work is a 
model. 2879 Cassells Techn. Educ. 111. X42 'I'he colour 
and lighting of the object to be photographed, 

5 . = Annealing 3 (Knight Did. Mech. 1875 ). 
Lightish (Isi’tiJ), n. [f. Light a.z + -ish.] 

Somewhat light, in llie senses of the adj. Also 
Comb., as lightish-toloured adj. 

2656 W, D. tr, Comenius' Gate Lot. Uni. § 25. 13 The 
Moon., maketh the night, one while light, another while 
lightish. x688 Loud. Gas, No. 2312/4 A loo.'-e Hghtisli 
coloured Camblei Coat. 2723 Jbid. No. 6217/3 He..M-ears 
a lightish Wig. ,1767 S. Paterson Another Ttaz*. II. 14 
A lay-habit of lightish gray. 1872 G. Macdonald Wilf. 
Cumb, 1. XV. 237 His hair [was] a lightish brown. 

Lightless (bi-tles), a. [OE. UohtUas, f. Uoht 
Light sb. t -Das -less.] Without light. 

1. Receiving no light ; unillumined, dark. 

c xooo jElfric Horn. (Th.) II. 504 He. .sa:de 3iet he wrere 
;;ela;d to leolitleasre stowe. 1340 Hamtole Pr. Cause. 
6819 For-|>i )>at helle cs ay liglitlcs, It es cald be laud 
of inyrkenes. 2593 Shaks. Liter. 2555 Such Deuils sleale 
effects from lightlesse Hell. x6or W. Parry irixz'. Sir A, 
Sherley (1B63) 4 A man from his birth confined in a dungeon 
or lightlesse cave. x8x9 Crabbe T. 0/ Hall in. 275 A 
lightless closet, in a room Hired at small rate. 2843 
Ruskin Mod, Paint, 1. it. 111. iii. § 14 Not in her most 
ponderous and lightles.s masse.s u’ill nature ever leave us 
M'iihout some evidence of transmitted sunshine. 2870 Morris 
Earthly Par. 1. 1. 410 Into some nigh llghtless prison cast. 
2877 Blackie Wise Men 102 An owl, a uai, Blindworm, or 
mole, or any llghiless thing. 

ftg.^ 1387-8 T. Usic Test, Love i. i. (Skeat) 1. 20 Thynke 
on his disease, howe lightles lie lyiieth, sithe the beanies 
brennende in loue of thin eien am so bewet. 2790 R. M ekrv 
Lauiyl Liberty {^^,2) 23 AlL.^ho drew ihcir profit from 
the lightless crowd. 

2. Giving or shedding no light. 

2340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 4729 J>e son sal be turned in-til 
mirknes, And jje mone in-til blode, and be lyghtles. 2593 
Shaks Liter. 4 Lust-breathed Tarqvin .. to Colatium beares 
the lightlesse fire. 2639 Rutheri ord Lett, (1881) II. 415 
O dim and dark and lighiless Sun. 2809 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Mag. XXVII. 456 E.Trlh is but earth a dull and 
lightless body, i860 Pusf.y Min. Proph. 130 nicre will be 
..the lightless fire, retaining in darkness the power to burn, 
but reft of us rays. 2869 'I yndall Notes Lect. Light 43 
The almost hghiless flame of a Bunsen’s burner. 

Hence lii'glitlessuess. 

186^ Comk, Mag. Aug. 186 Something horrible there was 
too in the lighlltssness of the red. 2892 W. E. Henley 
Song o/Szoord, Loud. Voluntaries V\\. 16 By a jealous light- 
Ie«.sness oppressed. 

Light-limbed, a. Having light limlis ; agile, 
nimble. 

1S95 Loud. Gaz. No. 3119/4 Lost. a brown bay Mare,. . 
pretty liebt limb'd. iSlJ livaoN Ch. Hay. i. Ixxiv. llie 
light-limbed Matadore. 1855 Kingsley // dvrr n. (1868) eo 
A young man more light. limbed than the stag. 

Lightliwodo, obs. form ol Likelihood. 
tLi'ghtly, tt.l Obs. rare. [OE. UohtHc, I. 
leoht Light sb. + -He -lyI.] Hrilliant, lightsome. 

a 1000 Kiddies xxx. 3(Gr.) Lylitfmt leohlUc Ustum xelter- 
wed. c 1440 Hveton- Scal.i Per/. (W. de W. 1494) 11. xxvii, 
Ihishundretb foldc that a.soiilesli.alI lmuc..j-snouglilcbut 
the profyle of this lightly derkenes. 

tLi'ghtly, o.- Obs. Forms: I IdohtHo, 3 
lihtlio,F)e, 4 lightli, 3 lijtli, lyghUy, 0 lichtlio', 
4, 7 lightly. [OF. UohtUc, f. Hoht Light a.i + .lie, 



^ LIGHTLY, 
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LIGHTHESS. 


-LVl.] Frivolous, trifling, fickle; to be slighted, 
contemptible; also contemptuous, slighting ; easy, 
easy to be persuaded. Cf. the senses of Light aA 
Lij^htly cheap - cheap (see Light o.i 1 3 b\ 
^897 K. /Elfred iiresory's Past, xliii. 309 Ond eft Sasm 
;^ifrum suiSe hriedlice him willaS fyl^an leohilicu weorc & 
unnyt. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1320 Ah ms nawt lihiliche of 
raeidehes mot. ^1240 Woliuvge in Cott. Horn, Ah 
noble men and gentile and of hch burSe ofle winnen luue 
Hhtlice cheape. a 1300 Cursor Af. 7222 pis wijf alsua, fiat 
pou has now, If poii ne war sua lightli to tru ! Ji)ui. 28087 
To men and wemmen b.nth i wate, pat oft i helde my lightly 
late. 1422 Xx. Secreta Secret.y Prt'v. Priv. 241 Al tjmes 
ette they mettis, wyche ben moiste, lyghtly to defj'e. c 1430 
tr. De Ijuitatione 1. xx. 24 It is li^tlier a man ay to be siili 
pan to not excede in wordes. 1335 Richt Vay 15 Ony 
iichtlie takine cf ir quhilk znen wsjs toschaw. 1608 J. Ki.vo 
ScTnu.St.Atary's 13 Dauid the sonne of Isai reigned, whose 
person was not so liKhtly. 

Hence i* Iii'ghtlifnl a., slighting, contemptuous ; 
f Iii’ffh^ness, contemptuous manner or treat- 
ment; contempt. 

2596DALRYMpi.Etr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. m. 192 Contemneng 
his requeistes w* cruel and lychlllfulanssers. ri470 Hhniiy 
iValtace xi. 166 In lychtlynes that maid ansuer him till. 
*533 Richt Pay 13 Thay that . . turnis the halie writ to 
lichllines and scorne. 1560 Roi.land Cri . . Venus iv. 67 
Thay wald not ihoill Venus haif lichllines, Nor repudie. 
Lightly (Ui'ili), adv. For forms see Light <7.1 
and -LY-. Also comparative i l^ohtlecor, 3 
liMluker,4lihtloker, sley^tlocure. [OE. lioht- 
lice ( = OFri5. lichteJiki OHG. Ithtlihho, MHG. 
lihieliche, mod. Q.leichtlich^ ON. Uttleg^^i.Uoht 
Light a.^ + -ly In a light manner. 

1 . With little weight, so as not to be heavy ; with 
little pressure, force, or violence ; not strongly or 
severely; gently, superficially; in both material 
and immaterial applications. 

e 897 K. iEuFRED Gregory's Past. xxiv. 179 Da weras mon 
sceal hefi^lecor & siioJecor lasran, & 3 a wif leohlleror. 
« X300 Cursor Af. If clerkes .. Smites ©her Hghlli In 

gamen. ax4oo Pistul of Susan (MS. 1 ) 227 [He] lifte lyhtly 
pe lache, and lepe ouer pe lake. 1483 CaxtoN G. de la 
TonrX'e. E vb, Whiche 'caused the deuyll fyrst to tempte 
them lyghtlyer,’ 1503 Hawks E.ramf Virtue xn. ii. Come 
on she sayd and walke on lyghtly. x6n Biui.e /sa. ix, i 
At the first he lightly afflicted the land of Zebulun. 1635-56 
Cowi.EY Vavldeis u 718 Some [Letters] cut In wood, some 
llghllier traced on slates, x68o Moxon Afee/t. Exere, 208 
'IVy how the Centers are pitcht, by 'JVeadizig the Treddle 
lightly down. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic U762) 62 Roil ver^* 
lightly one spoonful of white Copperas scrap'd. 18x2 J. 
WiLSOS Isle of Palms 11. 452 So lightly doth this little boat 
Upon the scarce-touch'd billows float. x8x8 J, W. Crokcr 
in C. Papers (1884) 13 July, 1 must now mention to you. . 
what I have heretofore touched lightly upon. 1857 H. B. 
Farnie Golfer's AtanuaVxa Golfiona Alisc. (188;) 143 The 
cleek again is still more lightly shafted. 1874 Svmonds Sk. 
Italy if Greece (1896) I. tx. 182 Crimes of uloodshed .. sat 
lightly on the adventurer’s conscience. 1883 S, C. Hai./. 
Retrospect II. 333 The fact must not be passed too lightly 
over. ■ . 

b. With reference to sleep (see Light n.l 20). 
C900 tr. Bxda's Hist. iv. xiv. [xi.] (tSpo) 296 Swa swa he 
leohtUce onslepte. 1852 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 1 1 . 207 , 1 sleep 
lightly enough for such emergency. 

2 . In no great quantity or thickness ; to no great 
amount. 

e soooSax. Lcechd. 11 . 36 Awringe pa W3'ria .. & geswet 
swipe leohtlice mid huni^e. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L, 1. ii. 157 
They are but lightly rewarded. 1664 Evelyn I\ciL Hort. 
Aug. 11679) ^3 ^ Anemony seeds . . &c. lightly 

cover’d with fit mold in Case’s. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr, 
Afor. I. § 9 Persons lightly dipt, not grain’d in generous 
Honesty. 1828 Scott F. AI. Perth xii, I fear me this 
traveller hath dined but lightly, 1830 Lyell Frinc. Geol. 
I. 204 Moulds.. rubbed lightly over with a solution of soap. 
X87S JowETT Plato (ed. 2) HI. 27 They are lightly clad in 
summer wJiile at their work. 1898 iVesim. Gas. 16 Sept. 
4/3 Birds are so scarce in some districts that they will need 
to be lightly shot. 

f b. In no great degree, slightly. Oh. 

*594 Shaks. Rich. ///, i. iii. 45 They loue his Grace 
but hglitly. i63t A. Craige Pilgritne <5- llermiie 9 For 
hee that loues lightliest, Bee sure hee shall speede best. 
1659 Hammond Ou Ps. xliii. Paraphr. 227 The Forty third 
Psalm is exactly of the same mournfull subject . . with the 
former, but perhaps lightly varied from thence. 1668 Cul- 
REppEK & Cole Rar/hoh Anat. Afan 1. 302 If he be at 

least but lightly skilled in Anatomy. X697 Drvden Virg. 
Georg. 1. 425 While yet the Head is Green, or lightly swell’d 
With Milky-moisiure. 

3 . Without depression or heaviness ; in lightsome 
mood ; cheerfully, jjaily, merrily, 

^1386 Chal'cf.r T. 1012 Who looketh lightly now 

but Pat.imon. cs^isRaufCoil^earszi *It is lyke\ s.Tid 
Schir RolUnnd, and lichtly he leuch. . X596 Harington 
ATetout. Ajax Advt. to Rdr., The fir^t begins grauely and 
ends lightlye. x6o6 Shaks. .d«/. A- Cl. iv. xiv. 138 P»id that 
welcome Which comes to punish vs, and we punish it 
Seeming to beareic lightly. 1875 JoWErT/V/r/i>(ed. 2)!. 497 
Try to bear lightly what must needs be. X89X E. Peacock 
N. [iremion II, 313 The old man .. chatted lightly with 
Basil. 

4 . Easily, readily. Ohs. exc. arch, t One cannot 
lightly^ etc. = * one cannot well etc, Obs. 

c xxys Lamb. Horn. 49 l?e put ne tuneS noht lihtHche his 
mu& ouer us. n 2225 Ancr. R. 254 Euerichon to dealed 
from o 3 cr lihtluker to bersteS. <21340 Hampole Psalter 
ix. 30 Whare men may noght lyghtly see whilk way pai sail 
t.ake. 1390 Gower Couf. II. 461 W'hil ther is oyle forlo 
Tlie lampe is lyhtly set afyre. <^1425 Eug. Conq. 
Irel, 26 J>ay.,seiden that b’ghtly that myght be done, 


yf (etc.]. 1483 Caxton Ckas. Gf. 27 He wold take a 

knyght al armed and lyfic hym \*p to the heyght of hys 
breste lyghtly. ^ 1570-6 Lambardc Peramb. Kent (1826) 331 
It could not lightly blowe more boisterously out of any 
quarter. 1578 L.\te Dodaens 1. Ixix. X03 A man shall not 
lightly finde it in this cotintrey. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's 
Trav. xvit. 53 As we see them play away a piece of Damask 
at one cast at die, as those that come lightly by them. 1740 
CiiESTCRF. Lett, (1792) I, Ixii. 175 Credulous people believe 
lightly whatever they hear. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Alidl. xx, 
That’s lightly said, btitnosae lightlycredited. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. 1 . ji. 458 As fair was he As any king's son you 
might lightly see. 

Proverb. 1624 Sanderson Semt. 1 . 251 The ding-thrift’s 
proverb is, *Llghflycome,Hghtlygo*. 2898 hz&KXeOrange 
Girl n. iv. Lightly got, lightly spent. 

5 , With facile movement, nimbly, fin early 
use, quickly, swiftly; occas, immediately, at once, 
c X22oArr/zn»^'4x6L)3tHke3e1epe5up. aw^Ancr. R.60 
pe earewen of pe liht eien . . fleo 3 Hchtliche iiorS. 13 . . E. 
Allit. P. B. 853 Lyhtly he rysex & bowez forth fro he bench 
in-to pe brode sates, c 2420 Citron'. VUod. 4366 (Horstm.), 
Oujte off his bedde le\*3tlyche he lepe. <^1430 Getter. 
(Roxb.l 2245 Lightlie she did hir ledie make, c 1500 Afelti- 
sine xxxvi. 251 Fayre lordcs, now lightlj' on horsback. 25. . 
Helyas in Thoms Prose Rom. (1828) III. 81, I pray you mj' 
lord and lady that ye will lightly come. .. And incontinent 
the kynge and the qtteene descended. 1509 Hawes Past. 
Pleas. XXIX. (Percy Soc.) 143 This Godfrey Gobilyve went 
lightly Unto dame Sapience, c 1530 Hickscorner 624 When 
you them mete, lyghtly them arest. T632 J. Hayward tr. 
Biondts Erotnena-j^ Which said, he lightly vaulting off his 
saddle, drew out hU sword. 

fC. As may e.nsily happen; probably, perhaps. 
Obs. [Cf. G. vieiieichtt Du. ’ivelHcht. perhaps.] 
13.. E. E. Allit. P. C. 88 L>*3tly, when 1 am lest, he letes 
me alone. 1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. xx. 322 And lightliche 
oure lorde at here lyues ende Hab mercy of suche men. 
c 1460 J. Rcsscll Bk. Nurture 487 With a spone Iightely 
to ete your souerayne may be leeff. c 1492 Chasi. Goddes 
Chyld. 2 Some other maters that lightly wyll falle to purpose. 
2625 T. Adams White Desnl \6 Lightly there is one Judas 
in the congregation to crie *Why is this waste?’ 2672 
Marvell AV//. Transp. i. 105 There happens lightly some 
ugly little contrary accident. 

•pb. Asis apt to happen; commonly, often. Ohs. 
C2380 WYCLiF.Syr///.Sel. Wks. 1 . 1 Richessis ben periloiise, 
for h3iH wole a riche man use hem unto moche lust, 2358 
Thevisa Barth. De P. R. \. xl. (1493) 116 A beest stryken 
in the place of the temples dethe lyghtly folowyih. 2535 
in Leii.R. ^lllnstr. LaaieslyZ^B) II. 150 He goes to market 
lightly, one week with another, three times a*week. 1553 
'r. Wilson Rhet. <1580) 219 The beddes heade which 
lightly is the appointed place for all mens purses. 2602 
Holland PUny II. 153 Such as vse ordinarily to be drunk, 
& are lightly neuer sober. 2625 G. Sandvs Trav, 75 When 
he goeth abroad— which is lightly everyother Friday. 2637 
R. Humphrey tr. Si. Ambrose 1. 44 Where there is Jeanne's, 
there tightly is pendvenes. 2670 Ray Prov. 114 There’s 
lightning lightly before thunder. 2676 Allen Address 
Noueonf. 20 They lightly do in the total but frustrate 
and disappoint those ends. 

7 . a. With indifference or unconcern ; carelessly, 
thoughtlessly, indifferently, b. Depreciatingly, 
slightingly. 

.a 2225 Leg, Kath. 942 In his halt nome ich scha! leten 
lihtlice of al pat je cunnen hasten a^ein me, c 2250 Gen. if 
Ex. 1218 ^he bi-mente hire to abraham. And sumdel lijtlike 
he it nam. a 2300 Cursor AL 1650 , 1 sal do pam Uj ful lau 
pat letes sua lightly on min au. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. v. 
168 The kynge lourede vp-on men of lawe and lightliche 
seide. 2535 Coverdale c\i, xr They., but lightly re» 
garded the councell of the most hyest. 2577-87 Holinshed 
Chron.^ Scot. (1808) V. 437 Offended, .that such wandering 
theeues should so lightlie daie to contemnehis power.^ 1612 
Bible i Sam. ii. 30 They that despise me, shajb be lightly 
esteemed. 2746 Hervcy Aledit. (1818) 13 Seriousness and 
devotion become this hou.se forever. May I never enter it 
lightly or Irreverently. 2828 D’Israeh Chas. /, I, v. 119 
I'he Pope lightly appreciated the bare word of .nn hereticaJ 
sovereign. 1832 Ht. Martikeau Dcmcrara i. 11 Her sister 
stared to hear her speak so l-ghtly of being whipped. 2855 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. xx. IV. 419 The Judges treated this 
argument very lightly. 2875 Jowett Plato ^ed. a) III. 702 
Thinking lightly of the possession of gold. 

Proverb, a 2200 Alorat Ode 245 Ful wombe mei lihtliche 
speken of hunger and of festen. 02400 Apol. Loll. 49 J>e 
fulfe womb disputih Htly of fastyng. 

8 . For a slight cause; without careful considera- 
tion, without strong reason. 

c 2222 O. E. Citron, an. 1009 (Laud MS.) Se cyng . . & 
ha eaJdor menn foricton Jxt scipo Jtohlliee. 0x400 
A/elayne 212 Lyghtly walde hey it (the city] noghte jelde. 
0x420 Antnrs of Arih. 276 Thane wille h^ 5 ' 1 ®^® 
lyghtely, pat nowe wille the lowte. 253S Coverdale 
Prov. ill. 30 Stryue not lightly with eny man, where as he 
hath done y no barme. 1752 Affeciing Narr. ^ Wager 
9 An Asylum that must not lightly be violated. 2790 
Burke Corr. (1844) III. 177 These are opinions I have not 
lightly formed, or that I can lightly quit. 2855 IMacaulay 
Hist. Eng. XV. HI. 555 He w'as not a prince against whom 
men lightly venture to set up a standard of rebellion. ^ 2B83 
Alanch.Exam.xi Dec. 5/1 A warning to judges not lightly 
to send such suits to be retried. 
f 9 . ‘Not chastely’ (J.). Oh. 

a xj^sSwiFTStorycP^et f//innrdLat(f (1746) to If I were 
lightly dLsposed, I could still perhaps have Offers, that some, 
who hold their Heads higher, would be glad to accept. 

10 . Comb. 

2687 Lend. Cat. No. zzy^iA Lost. .a dark grey Gelding .. 
lightly handled. 2798 Sotheby tr. WielamCs Oberon (1826) 

I. 76 And clasp’d her lightly-shaded bre-ast beneath. 2860 
Ruskin Alod. Faint. V.*viii. iii. 180 Some lightly-budding 
philosophers. 2863 Woolner ATy Beanti/ut Lady 39 Her 
beauty walks in happier grace Than lightly-moving Jawns. 
2M3 ‘Annie Thomas 53 Butter a flat dish 

and put a layer of lightly-fried bread-crumbs. 


Lightly (bi-tli), V. Chiefly Sc. For forms 
see Light o.l [f. Lightly 0.2] traits. To make 
light of, despise, disparage, disdain. ' 

<^* 37 S.'y‘^- Leg. Saints xxx. {^Theodora) 218 N.t heis [tifl 
pe for riches, to lichtlyoihyrmareorlese. CT470 Henrvson 
Mar. Fab. xi. (Woif «)• Sheep) xxii, Thay will Iichtlie lordis 
in to thair deidis. 2523 Douglas AEneis iv. j. 70 Suppois 
thow lychtlyit thame of Lybie land. 2584 Hudson Du 
Bartas' Judith i. (160S) 16 HU house .. That lightlied 
earth and seem'd to threat the heaven. 2588 A. King tr. 
Canisius' Catech. 4 To lychtlie thame for that thay ar 
poore. 2650 Row Hist. Kirk Coronis (1842) 422 We doe 
not lighllie pearls though gathered out of a dung-hill. 
2788 Burns IVhistle ^ I'll come to yau^ Whiles ye may 
lightly my beauty a wee. 28x4 Scott IVaz*. Ixvii, It's 
best no to lightly them that have that character. x88o 
Mrs. L. B. Walford Troublesome Dan, 1 . ix. 192, Td no’ 
hae my ae bairn gang whaur she was lichtlieL 2892 Sat, 
Rev. g Jan. 32/1 Of which trinity two at least are to be 
lightlied by no man. 

Hence Li'ghtlied ppl. a., Li'ghtlying vbl. sb. 

2470 Extracts Aherd. Reg. (1844) I. 30 In gret lychtlying 
andcontemnyngof ourauctorite. 2528 Jas. V in St. Papers 
Hen. VJII (1836) IV. 500 To be confortit and ressavjt within 
his Realme to our hurt lychtlying and displesour. 2826 G. 
Beattie John o' .Arxtha' (ed. 5) 19 They’d gar’d a lighlHet 
lover greet. 

t lii’glitman, Obs. [? f. Light a.^ + Man, as in 
Indiantan, etc,] ?An unladen ship. (But cf. 
Lighterman.) 


2665 Lend. Gaz. No. i6/t On Friday last, 20 sail of 
Lightmen weighed Anchor. 

Iiightman, Lightmanship : see Light i6. 
3 ^‘glltmans. Thieves' cant. [f. Light a ~ ; 
for the second element cf. Dabkmans.] The day. 

2567 Harman Caveat (1869) 84 Bene Lighimans to thy 
quarromes. xfixi Middlf.to.n& Dekker RoanngGirllk. a\ 
1 wud lib all the lightmans. a 2700 B. E. Did. Cant. 
Crew, Light'inans, the Day or Day-break. 2785 in Grose 
Diet. V ulgar Tongue. 

Xiigllt-minded, a. Having a light or trifling 
mind; frivolous. Hence £ight-nii*ndediiess. 

_ 2621 Biblf. Eccl. xix. 4 He that is hasty to giue credit is 
light minded. x66t G. Rust Origen in Phenix (1722) I. 24 
Tossed about like feathers with light-mindedness and 
admiration of trifles. 2833 J. H. Newman Arlans v. ii. 
(1876) 387'rhe light-minded multitude clamorously required 
it. 2870 Emerson Soc. ^ Solti, ix. 220 Among the light- 
minded men and women who make up society. 2884 H. 
Gcrsoni tr. TurgcntejTs Diary Superfluous Alan 26 ^lar, 
97 'I'he sad consequences of light-mindedness. 

Ijightner: see Lighteneb. 
tightness ^ (Idi’tnes), For forms see Light 
<1.1 [f. Light <7.i + -ness.] The quality or fact 

of being light, in various senses. 

1 . The quality or fact of having little weight. 
Of a vessel : The fact of being lightly laden. Of 
a crop : Smallness of the quantity present. 

e 217s Lamb. Horn. 83 011 hauetJ happen him Hhtnesse 
and softnesse and hele. C2374 Chaucpr Boeth. iii. pr. xi. 
77 (Camb, MS.) Wher-for elles berith Lylhnesse the 
flaumbes vp. c 2586 Ctess Pembroke Ps. lxii. iv,^ Ev’n 
he that seemeth most of might \yith lichinesse self if him 
you weigh, Then h’ghtnesse self will weigh more light. 2590 
Sir H. Lee m Archarologtn (i888)LI. lyx A new brest [plate] 
..of gret Hlenes and strengthe. Lond.Gas. No. 140/1 A 
Holland Vessel., unable because of her lightness to bear sail. 
*765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 231 The lightness of 
it, and particularly the shortness of the share . . make it go 
very unsteadily. 2B32 Sir J. Sinclair Corr. II. 86 The 
different kinds of air, and the superior lightness by which 
some of them were distinguished. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. i. 
xii. § 2 <1876) xio It is long, .before an English eye becomes 
reconciled to the lightness of the crops fin the United States]. 
2B75 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 194 The lightness of bow’s and 
arrows is convenient for running. 

b. Of bread, pastry, etc. : (see Light <x.i 9 b). 
2836 Penny Cycl. V. 372/2 To give the bread .. porous 
texture and lightness. 2864 Mrs. Stowe House if Home 
Papers x. (28651 212 The matter of lightness is the distinctive 
line between savage and civilized bread. 

+ 2 . The condition of being lightened or relieved ; 
alleviation. Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor AI. 24480 Her-wit come me son succur 
And sum lightnes o mi langur. 2357 Lay Folks Catech. 332 
In lightenes and alegeaunce of their sekenesse. 

3 . Absence of heaviness or pressure in action or 
movement ; want of force or moment. Said both 
of material and immaterial things. 

.*795 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) II. 25 From the 
lightness of the air of wind, the Enemy’s Fleet and our Fleet 
werea very long time in passing. iZ^RepiI. Instr. Cavalry 
1. 48 Lightness of hand consi>ts in an almost imperceptible 
feeling and alternate easing of the bridle. i^sSpectatim 
30 May 704/2 The lightness of touch that so cha^nigly 

characterises the literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth 

centuries. 2893 IVes/m. Gas. 17 June 5/2 'I he "Shtn^s oi 
the weather spoiled yesterday’s race. 2893 Imtes 

XCIV. 600/2 The tax fahs with. .undue severity upon one 
class, and with unreasonable ligfitness upon others. . 

i. Of form or outline: Freedom from heaviness 
or clumsiness, graceful slenderness. ^ cu. 

2808 Scott Prose Whs. IV. Biographies H. (iS?^ 
had lost much of the lightness of her jy^cJiange 

Cycl. VII. 218/1 In them we ob>ervc a 
from heaviness to lightness — from _ .53- 'fruth 

much hglunus, 

“5! Th“‘'qoality of 

bleness, swiftness. Also m imma 



LIGHTNESS. 
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LIGHTSOME. 


C13S6 Chaucer Miller's T. 198 To shewe his Ughtntsse 
and maisto’e He pleycth Herodes yp on a Scaffold hye. 
1398 Tbevisa liarth. De P. R. v. Ivii. (1495) 172 The bones 
are holowe for the more lyghtnesse of mouynge. 1483 
Cath. An^L ziSfz A Lightenes, 1530 Palsgr. 

239/1 Lightnesse of understandinge, facilitS d'eniendre. 
1604 E. GIrimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies iv. xxxlv. 
304 All these beasts for their lightnesse . . have passed 
from one world to an other. 1859 J. Brown Rob ^ Friends 
(1862)26 Rab .. trotted up the stair with much lightness. 
i 85 o Tyndall Glac. i. xxv, 187 The contemplation of the 
brightening east, .seemed to lend lightness to our muscles. 
f 6 . Ease, facility, readiness, esp. of belief. Ods. 
a 1300 /If. 27735 Lightness o rage. 1549 Coverdale, 

etc. h'rasnr. Par. Gal. 8, 1.. blame your lighlenes to beleue, 
& easynes to be persuaded. 1572 R. H. tr. Lajtaiems' 
Ghostes (1596) 152 Oftentimes these men, through their too 
muche lightnesse of beleefe, fall into great daungers. 1620 
Venner Via Recta iii. 63 Linnets are both for lightnesse 
of digestion, and goodnesse of meate better then Sparrowes. 
1741 Richardson Pamela I. Introd. 24 Note with what 
Lightness even Men of good*natur'd Intention fall into 
Mistakes. 

7 . Levity in behaviour; fickleness, unsteadiness, 
frivolity, thoughtlessness, unconcern. 

J340 Hami’ole Pr. Consc. 308 Lightnes of hert reves Jiam 
drede. ^14^9 Pecock Repr. 344 Forio forsake God in a 
ll^tnes and in a rechelesnes. 1579 "Lwe Euphues (Arb.) 95 
This chaunge will. .double thy lyghtnesse m tourning so 
often. 1679 Burnet Hist. Ref. 1. 424 Imputing this insur- 
rection .. to their folly and lightness. 1760 A7tn. Reg. 52 
The general lightness of his faith with regard to his former 
allies. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth vii, My Catharine hath not 
by any lightness or folly of hers afforded grounds for this 
great scandal. 1887 E. J. Goodman Too Curious iii, The 
lightness of tone with which I uttered such serious words, 
t b. Wantonness, lewdness, incontinence. Obs. 
1516 Life Birgette in Myrr. our (1873) p. .xlviii, 

She somwhat suspectynge the lyghtnes>;e of the virgyn 
commaundyd a rod to be brought vnto hir.^ 1541 Act 33 
lien. VII ly c. 21 If they .. perceive any wil acte or con- 
dlcion of lightnes of bodie in hir, which for the time being 
Bhall be queene of this realme. x6oi ?Marston Fastjnil 
Kaih. n, II Women of leuitie and lightnesse. 1652 C. B. 
Stapylton Herodian ni. 18 With him of lightnesse she was 
much suspected. 

8. Freedom from depression or dullness, esp. in 
Ughtness of heart \ high spirits, joy, mirth. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, iii. xix. (1405) 66 The in- 
strument of smellyng is not in a beest onefy for lightnes 
and fayrnesse. ^1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Prine. 1244 
Myn hert is al nakid of lightnesse. *526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. 
de W, 1531) 64 b, And this lyghtnesse or myrth may come 
somlyme of the clerenes of mannes conscyence. 1653 R. 
Sanders Physiogn. 55 They signifie Quarrels picked out 
of lightness of heart. 1828 R. Nesbit in Menu iii. (1858) 
83, I am able to pursue my proper work with my usual 
lightness of spirit, x85x Hughes Tom Brown at Ox/, xxi, 
(1881^) 19s He really hardly knew what to do to give vent to 
bis lightness of heart. 

Xiifflitiiess 2 ClsiTnes'i. [OE. Uhtnes ( =OHG. 
/tueatnisse)f t Hht, lioht Light -i- -ness.] 
fl. Brightness, light (///. andy^.). Obs. 

<Txo23 WuLFSTAN Hotit. (Napier) 230 Se sunnandaeg is 
restenchcs and wuldorlic dacg and lihtiiesse dasg. a 1325 in 
Horstm. Attengl. Leg. (1878) 145 Alle he H^tnessewasaleyd. 
Sonne & mone lorn her h^t. c 1430 Pilgr, Ly/ Manhode 
It. xL (1869) 91 The sunne .. maketh his lightnesse passe 
thoruh the cloude. c 1531 Latimer ist Let. to Baynton in 
Foxe A. ff M. (1563) 1522/2 ITiey were vnaple to receyue 
the bryghte lyghtnes of the truthe. c 1532 Du Wes Introd. 
Fr. in Palsgr. 922 We knowe selfely the soveraygne lyght- 
nesse to be darked of a lyght cloude. 1824 Scott Red’ 
f^anniUi let. xlii, His countenance, .is now . .rendered wild 
by an insane lightness about the eyes. 

2 . The condition or state of being illuminated ; 
illumination. Now only lit. 

CX2SO Gen, ^ Ex. 1559 I” dred his ^vas led In 
to lijtnesse for to sen, Quow god wulde it suldc ben. a 1300 
Cursor M. 13543 To-qutls i in hU werld be, It has na 
lightnes bot o me. 1591 Sparry tr, Cattan's Geotnancie 
(1599) 29 By the lightnesse and darkenesse which shee 
receiucth of him. 16SX-7 T. Barker Art of Angling 
(1820) a Thus must j’ou to worlc with your flyes, light for 
darkness, and dark for lightness. 1832 Lytton Eugene A, 
11. vii, I'he first thing that struck Walter in this apartment 
was its remarkable lightness. 

Lightning (bi-tniij). Also 4-5 lijtuynge, 
4, 6 lyghtnyng, 5-6 lightnyng, lyght(e)nyDge, 
lyt(o)nyiigB, (5 litynnynge, 6 lyghteling), 6-S 
lightening, 7-S light'ning. [Special nse of 
LioilTENlNQe'W.rf.^; nowdifferentiated inspelling.] 
1 . The visible discharge of electricity between 
one group of clouds and another, or between the 
clouds and the ground. Also in particularized sense 
(now rare'), A flash of lightning. Like lightning, 
with tlie swiftness of lightning. Also in phr. t in 
less than, + to last no longer than a lightning. 

Forked lightning^ chain^ or chained lightning', designa- 
tions applied (usu, indiscriminately) to lightning which as- 
sumes the form of a zigzag ordivided line. Sheet lightning'. 
that in which a wide surface is equally illuminated al once. 
Sttmmer OT heat lightning '. sheet lightning without thun- 
der, the result of a storm at a great distance. 

*377 Langl. P. PL B. xlx. 197 Thanne come.. One 
spiritus paraelitus to Pieres and to his felawes In lykne.ssc 
of a liitnjmge.he b'^te on hem alle. 1388 Wvclif Ps. Ixxvi. 
19 liii li^lnyngls schyneden to the world, c 142$ Cai'CRAve 
ChroH. (Rolls) 314 The moost horribU thunderes and lit>'n- 
nyngis that cvyr ony man herd. at^'joGregor^'s Citron. 
in Hist. Coll. Citizen Lend. (Camilcni 185 The same yere 
WAS Syn Poulys stypyllc fm*d..whythe the lyghtenynge, 
«5 SS Kdf.n Decades 98 He shall rewarde yowc whiche 
tendcih !hunder)*ngc and lygblelyng to the destruction 


of myscheuous men. XS9* Fi-orio znd Fruites 49 It shall 
be readie In !es than a lightning. 1651 tr. Dc’IaS’Coveras' 
Don Fenise 257 A beame of her eyes, .which lasted no longer 
than a lightning. xyxS Pope ///arf xv. 725 He. .drives him, 
like a Light’ning, on the Foe. 1722 De Foe Plague (X 754 ) 
261 This Notion ran like Lightening thro’ the City.^ 1841 
Marrvat /^«?/ir/i^xxvii, Our hero.. ran like lightning to 
the gap. 1839 All Year Round No. 17. 400 The lightning 
..was chiefly ‘sheet lightning', though now and then 
‘ chained ’ or ‘ forked * was visible. 1B80 Nature XXI. 407 
A few lightnings and rather more auroras were seen. 

iransf. and fg. x686 tr. Chardins Coron. SolymanT^g 
The Lightning of Roj'al disfavour afterwards fell on Mirra 
Sadee. X771 Mackenzie Man Feet, xxviii. (1803) 48 His 
eyes lost the lightning of their fury. 1821 Siielley Death 
Napoleon iii. The lightning of scorn laughed forth As she 
sung [etc.]. x8s9 Tennyson Guinevere 516 She.. Makes 
wicked lightnings of her eyes. 

2 . slang. Gin. 

1781 Life's Pahtter \A,o Noggin of lightning, 

a quartern of gin. 185X Mayhew Lend, Labour 1 . 160 The 
stimulant of a ‘ flash of lightning *. 

B. aitrib. and Conib , : a. simple attributive, as 
ligkining-flainc^ ‘flashy -glimpse ; b. instrumental, 
as lighlning-blackened, -blastcdy -siruck adjs. ; c. 
similative and parasynthetic, as lightning-footed^ 
-swi/tf -winged adjs.; lightning- like adj. and adv, 
X897 Clark Russell Noble Haiti 80 Abaft she was naked, 
withered, and *llghtmng-blackened. 1821 Protnetlu 

t/nb. ii. i. 135 Yon ^lightning-blasted almond-tree. X56X 
T. Norton Calznti's Inst. 1. 8 To set the aire on fier with 
^lightning flames. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. il i. 3 Secure of 
Thunders cracke or ^lightning flash. . x866 J. H. Newman 
Gerontius § 4 Then sight. .As by a lightning-flash, will come 
to thee. 1870 Bryant ///W 1 . viii. 24^ Mars, the ’lightning- 
footed. x6^ Milton P. L. vi. 642 Light as the ^Lightning 
gUmps they ran. a 1822 Shelleiy Prose IKiC*x.\i88o» III. 323 
*Lightning-Iike the vigorous maiden strides. 1841 Keole 
Serin, xil. (18481 311 The clear, the indisputable, the light- 
ning-like evidence. ^ c 1820 S- Rogers Italy (1839) 157 An 
oak . . Now *lightning^-struck. 1857 C. Bronte Professor 
II. xix. 48 So "lightning-swift is thought. 1646 Crashaw 
Sospetlo dHerode xxx, The nimblest of the ^lightning- 
winged loves. 

Cl. passing into an adj . : Moving or Bashing by 
with the rapidity of lightning. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions tv, To have a vanishing and 
lightning Fancie that knoweth not how to stay and rasten 
upon any particular. 1847 Disraeli Tancred iv. xi, He 
gazed with admiration on her lightning glance. 

e. Special combs.: lightning-arrester, a device 
to pi otect telegraphic apparatus, etc. from lightning; 
Ugb.tning-toone, ?«= Fulgurite i; lightning- 
bug = Fire-fly i; lightning-catarrh (seequot.) ; 
lightning-conductor, a metallic rod or wire 
fixed to the summit (or other exposed point) of 
a building, or the mast of a ship, to convey 
lightning harmlessly into the earth or sea; light- 
ning-discharger = lightning-arrester \ light- 
ning express U.S.^ a designation given to certain 
very rapid trains; lightning-pains //., sharp, 
shooting pains of momentary duration, felt by 
patients suffering from locomotor alaxy {Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1S88) ; lightning-paper, a kind of firework 
giving off flashes of coloured light; lightning- 
print, an appearance sometimes found on the skin 
of men and animals and on clothing struck by 
lightning, popularly supposed to be photographs 
of surrounding objects; lightning-proof o., pro- 
tected from lightning; lightning-rod = 
conduetor; lightning-stone, -tube = Fulgurite i. 

1870 F. L, Pope Eleclr. Tel. iv. (1872) 44 •Lightning- 
arresters must aUvays be kept free from dampness and dirt. 
1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. viii. 323 The name of * •light- 
ning-bones', or ‘thunder-bones’, given to fossil bones. i8o6 
Moore »S'£7«^iv. Poems x66 Gleam then like the •lightning- 
bug. 1850 Lyell 2m/ Visit U. S. 11. 206 The elegant fire- 
fly is called a lightning-bug. 1883 B. W. Richardson 
Field of Disease 52 A suddenly developed and intensely 
severe cold or catarrh, hence sometimes called ‘•lightning 
catarrh.' 1832 o^nd Rep. Brit. Assoc. (1833) 564 This ship 
had not a *lightmng conductor up al the time. 1875 Knight 
Dict.Mech.^*Lightning’discharger. x86o O. W. Holmes 
Prof. Dreakft. vi. The *Iightning-e.\prc.ss-train lehishes 
by. 1896 AllbntPs Syst. Med. I. 346 In organic nervous 
diseases they It. c. baths) arc not to he recommended, unless 
it be to relieve the *Iightmng pains of tabes. 1873 SroN 
Workshop Ree. 137 •Lightning Paper. 1876 Chamh. Jrnt. 15 
Jan. 36/t Signor OrioU brought before a scientific congress 
at Naples four narratives relating to *lightning-printf5. 
185s HyokCuc^ki: D ict.f Lightningfroof. 179010 Trans. 
Ainer. Philos. Soc, (1793) HI. 323 After a *Iightening rod 
has been erected. x86o Kmerson Cond. Li/c, Worship Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 407 The lightning-rod that disarms the cloud 
of its threat. 1865 Tvlor Early Hist. Alan, viii. 208 The 
•lightning-stones are metals, stones, pebbles, which the fire 
of the thunder has metamorphosed- X83X Literacy Gas. 
15 Jan. 44/2 *Lightmng Tubes— In the ncigh^urhood of 
the old castle of Rcm.stcin .. there have been found this 
summer very firm and long vitreous lubes. 

Light of love, light o’ love. Also 6 light 
a love, ligbtilovo. [See Light <z .1 i6.] 

1 . As predicative phr. : Inconstant in love. 

1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 69 Ah WTctchcd wench, canst 
thou be so lyght of loue,as to chaunge with euery winde? 
1592 Hvrdc tr, Vh'es* Instruct. Ckr, Woman N j, And if he 
should mary her, he wil thtnke shee will have as good mind 
to other, as himselfc, when she is .so light of love. 

2 . As sb. a. Inconstancy in love. Ohs, 

1578 T. Proctor Gorg, Gallery Eiijb, The fickle arc 
blamed : Tlieir lightilouc shamed. 


b. Awoman capriciousor inconstant in love; also, 
in more unfavourable sense, a wanton, a harlot. 

1599 Porter Angry IVoin. Abingt. (Percy Soc.) 35 Foulc 
strumpet, Light a loue, shorte heeles I x6t8 Fletcher 
Chances 1. iii, Sure he has encountered Some light-o-love 
or other. 1828 Scott F. M. PerihyXx, You and I must part 
sooner than perhaps a light o* love such as you expected 
to part with— a likely young fellow. 1892 J. Payn Alod. 
Whittington II. 167 * My Kitty a light-o’-love — a trollop — * 
and the wretched father burst into tears. 

aiti ib. 1589 Nashe /IrmL A bsurdiite A ij, As there was a 
loyall Lucreiia,so there was a light a loue Lais. 1592 Greene 
Upsi. Courtier B 2 b, To warne such light a loue wenches, 
not to trust eueiy faire promise that such amorous Uatchelers 
makethem. 1^3 James Forest Days 25 Following., 
his light-o’-love sweetheart to the dance. 

•fS. 'I'he name of an old dance- tune. Obs. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent, i. ii. 83. 1599 Much Ado m. 
iv. 44, x6i2 Two Noble K. v. iv. 

Lightradge, obs. form of Lightebage. 
3iigllts(l3its),//. Forms: 2-3lihte, 4 115108,4-6 
lightes, -is, -ys, 6 lyglit(e)s. Sc, lichtis, lychtis, 
-es, 6-7 lites, 6- lights. [Subst. use of Light aJ 
The word Lung has the same etymological meaning, the 
lungs being distinguished from the other interna! parts bj' 
their lightness.] 

'I’he lungs. Now only applied to the lungs of 
beasts (sheep, pigs, bullocks), used as food (chiefly 
for cats and dogs). 

?<TX20O Homily in Phillipps Fragni. AElfrids Gramnuy 
•5^.(1838)6 pine ))ermes.. litre & June lihte. 0x205 Lav. 
6499 pat deor .. raesde 0 pene stede, and for-bat him pa 
breste , . I^at pa lihte [0 1275 lungene] and )xi liuere feollen 
on eorSen. 0x320 Sir Tristr. 498 pe left schulder jaf 
he, Wip hert, huer and Ihtes And blod tille his quirre. 
0x400 Desir. Troy w^th a big arow he Rut purgh 

his rybbes . . Betwene the lyuer & the lightes launchlt hym 
purghe. 0x460 '/ owneley Myst. xxxi. 131 Then wofully 
sich wightys Shall gnawe thise gay knyghtys, I’hare lunges 
and ihare jightys. 15x3 Douglas /Ends ix. xi. 80 So deip 
thegrundin steyll heyd owt of syclit is, Ful hait and warm 
it festnyt in his lychtis. 1578 LYTE Dodoens vi, xli. 711 
Bitter Almondes doo open the stopping of the lunges or 
lightes. 1596 Spenser B'. Q. vi. iii, 26 As if hi.s lungs and 
lites were nigh asunder brast. 1665 Wood Life 12 May, 
The lij^hts of a bullock or >ong oxe. X67X Salmon Syn, 
Med. I. xliii. 94 The Difficulty of Breathing shews the Lights 
[to he affected). 1797 Lotui. Art Cookery 133 To dre.s5 a 
Calfs Pluck. Boil the lights and part of the liver. 1835 
Marryat Jac, Faithf. xh, It is a piece of lights reser\’ea 
for the dinner of the cat to-morrow. 1873 E. Smith Foods 
79 I'he lungs, or as they are vulgarly termed lights, are 
eaten as a part of the pluck or fry. 

Zii'ghtsliip. [.f. Light sb."] A vessel bearing 
a light, esp one with a warning light or lights 
moored where a lighthouse cannot conveniently 
be placed ; a floating light. 

1837 Ht.^ Martineao Soc. Atner, II. 11 The office of the 
Hghi-ship is to tow vessels in the dark through the strait, 
X870 Daily News 2 Sept. 3 The visitors to Ramsgate . . have 
had an^ opportunity afforded them of seeing the far-famed 
Goodwin Jiihtshjp at close quarters, 

Li’g’ht-sldrts, A woman of light character. 
1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. i. viii, Solomon . . Singing his jove, 
the holy spouse of Christ, Like as she were some light- 
skirts of the East. 1602 2nd Ft. Return Parnass. j. ii. 310 
Hath not Shor's wife, although a light skirts she, Giuen 
him a chast long lasting memory? x6i6 T. Tuke Treat, 
agst. Paint. 39 Actions.. becomming onely light-skirls, and 
idle women. 1632 Quarles Div. laucies iv. xii. (1660) 145 
I'le tell thee, Light-skirts, whosoever taught Thy feet to 
dance, thy dancing had a Fault, 1834 Sir H. Taylor 2nd 
Pt. Artex>elde iii. iii. 114 She’s a light skirts ! 1898 Lit. 
tVorld 4 Feb. 103 To consider her (Hi^ihland Diary’s] story 
.. either (i) .she w’as something of a hghi-skirts, or (2) she 
is a kind of Scottish Mrs. Harris, 
b. attrib. (in form light-skirf). 
x6o2 2ndPt. Retnrnjr. Parnass. r. vi, 468 You light skirt 
starres, thi.s is your wonted guise. By glomy light perke out 
your doutfull heads. 1619 W. Sclatek Exp. i Thess. (1630) 
49 Any light-skirt Dame, or Courtly Herodias shall rather 
be imitated. 1891 W.A. Clovstoh in Athenxn/n 20ct.452/i 
IThe parrot) told tales to its master of his light-skirt wife. 

ILi^btsome (l3i'tsi?m), aA [f. Light rz.i-f- 

-SOME. CL M HG. 

1 . Flaying the effect or appearance of lightness ; 
now chiefly with reference to form, light, graceful, 
elegant, t Also, in earlyuse, easy. Somewhat nz;v?. 

c 1440 Promp. Pair. 304/2 Lyghtesum, or esy (A”, lihtsum), 
facilis. X578 Chr. Prayers 77 b, Let thy yoke become sweete 
and thy burthen hghtsom to me through thy crosse. 1634-5 
Brf.retoN Tra-o. (1844) *79 The pillars as strong as any 
I have seen, .but nothing neat or Iight-iome. 1737 Bracken 
Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 19 Nothing contributes more to 
a Horse's being easy upon the Rider’s Hand, than a light- 
some Fore-End, and thin Shoulders. 1759 B. Martin AVi/. 
Hist. Eng. I. I. of Wight 123 The Air of Newport is light- 
some and pleasant. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Scr. i. 14 
Snowj» blossoms .. so lightsome, and yet so rich ! <>1851 
Poems^ Angler ii, His hat of whitest str.aw^ Lightsome 
of wear. 1877 Mbs. Oliphant Makers Flor. iv. xi6 The 
lofty tower, straight and lightsome as a lily. 

2 . Not weighed down by care, pain, or sorrow ; 
light-hearted, cheerful, merry; also, enlivening, 
entertaining. 

7 <1x366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 956 With ladies and with 
bachelcrc-s, Ful Hghtsom and fful) glad of chercs. CX400 
Ber^m 2973 Hir thoujtis . . did hir peyn to make li^tsom 
chcre. 1590 T. Watso.N Eclog. Death Walsiugham 121 
That lightsome vainc is changd from youth to aged grauitie. 
1657 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer (i66ri 389 White garment.? 

.. suit filly with that lightsome affection of joy. 1679 C. 
NESSE/Iw//V.<TC2/./’<v'rO'202 A lightsome siorj'ofa French 
gentleman., being .nsked merrily [etc.). xjiaSiPinLK Sped. 
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LIGHESCENT, 


No. 547^12, I non’ find myself chearful, lightsome and easy. 
x8i2 Bvbon Ch. Hat\ n. xcn, Greece Is no lightsome land of 
social mirth. 1818 Scott /V r/. 1^1 idl. xvii, Lightsome sangs 
make merrj' gate. 1877 1 \Irs. Olifhant jifnl'crs fhr. ii. S 9 
The merry-makers were dancing .. a lightsome crowd, with 
garland^ and greenery, 
b. Flighty, frivolous. 

1533 Sir T. More in Ellis Ot'ig. Lett. Ser. i. II. 52 Not 
nppon the fallible opinion or sone spoken words of lightsome 
chaungeable peple. xBoo A. Carlyle Attiobiog. 524 The 
neighbours ..were all very agreeable, even the clergyman’s 
wife, who was a little lightsome. 3890 \V. A. Wallace Only 
a Sisteri 77 She was as good-living a woman as ever 
stepped ; but lightsome like, as foreign folks are, 

8 . Moving; lightly; lively, nimble, quick. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 37 Their sences cleare and light* 
.some, their wits pregnant. 1683 Tryon If^ay to Health xi. 
(1697) 193 The Body will feel itself more airj» and lightsomer. 
*737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (17561 1 . 157 Matter is drawn 
off, and the Head rendered brisk and lightsome. 1798 
Frere, etc. Anti'Jacobin No. 31 (185a) 171 Thy limber and 
lightsome spirit bounds up against affliction. 3^5 Wordsw. 
Prelude xni. 133 As lightsome as bird. x8x5 L. Hunt 
Feast cf Poets 65 Mr. Scott, .has a lightsome fancy. 1850 
Tennyson In Mem, Ixv, There flutters up a happy thought, 
Self-balanced on a lightsome wing. 3879 J. Hawthorne 
Laugh, M. etc. 315 His lofty figure was as alert and light- 
some as it was majestic. 


Lightsome (lai tsi/ml, 0.2 For forms see 
Light sb. and -some. [f. Light sb. + -some.] 

1. Radiant with light ; light-giving, luminous. 
CX440 Promp. Patv. 304/2 Lyghtesum, or fulle of lyghle, 
luininosns. 3530 Rastell Bk. Purgai, iti. ii, The sonne & 
the other sterres .. we see them so lyghlsom, so pure and 
dene. 3655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm, i. 3 Dark Lanthorn, 
lightsome one way, and dark another, 1813 Shelley Q. 
Mab 102 Lightsome clouds and shining seas, 
b. fig. 

1382 WvcLiF Ps, xviii[i]. to The heste of the Lord [is] 
li3tsum, lijtende e^en. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasvi, Par. yohn 
12 God the father, the fountain of all light ; from whence 
what soeuer is' lightsome in heauen and earth, boroweth his 
light. 3570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 3 Master 
Camden, the most lightsome anti^uarie of this age. 3615 
Bp. Hall ConUmPl., 0 . T. xi. vii. The lights of Israel .. 
should be succeeded with one, much more lightsome than 
they. 3728 Swift Two Lelt. to Puhl, Duhl. U'kly. yml. 
2. Wks. 3824 VII, 206 You must grow from chaos and dark- 
ness, to the little glimmerings of existence first, and then 
proceed to more lightsome appearances' afterwards, 3883 
R. W. Djxon Afano 1. viii. 21 Those lightsome words that 
warm like summer days. 

2 - Chiefly of an apartment, a building: Permeated 
with light; well-lighted, bright, illnmined. 

2538 Leland /tin, VII, no The Paroche Chirche is faire 
and lyghtesom. x6*s Bacon Sss.f Building (Arb.) 548 
His Stately Galleries, and Roomes, so Large and Light- 
some. 1654 CoKAiNR Dianea i. 44 The Princesse was full 
of >vonder'. . That this habitation being under ground was 
so lightsome. 1786 Leoni Desig}is 2/2 The Ground-floor is 
.. above the level of the Street, which .. makes the offices 
beneath more lightsome. *7^ Wordsw. Goody Blake <5- H. 
Gill V, The long, warm, lightsome summer-day. 1873 
Symonos Grli. Poets xii. 407 Beneath the lightsome vault of 
heaven he stands and prays. 

C 1485 St. Alary 0/ Oigniesy, v. in Anglia VIII, 138 l^ey 
[make] lightsum l>e soule with a shynynge. 1587 Golding 
Be Alornay viii. loi Beyond the first Olimpiade, there is 
nothing but a thicke cloud of ignorance, eucn in thelight- 
somest places of all Greece. 3641 M. Frank^’^t;//. (1672) 255 
The times of the Gospel are the only lightsome day. X863 
W. G. Blaikie Better Days Work.Peopie ii. 48 Will the six 
days of labour be none the lightsomer for the sunshine of 
the day of rest ? 

3.' Clear, perspicnons, manifest. Now ra*‘e, 

* 53 * More Con/ui. Tindale Wks. 355/1 So shall 1 . .make 
you that matter so lightsome and so clere. 1670 Milton 
Hist. Eng, L Wks. 1738 II, 2, I . . shall endeavour . . with 
plain and lightsome Brevity, to relate .. things worth the 
noting. 3859 I. Taylor Logic in Theol. 269 But were not 
ancient schemes of human nature, .far more lightsome, and 
easy of apprehension. 

F4. Light-hued. Obs. 

<3x586 SiDNEY.«4>'c<r</2<t 111.(1633) 312 The lightsome colours 
of affection, shaded with the deepest shadowes of sorrow. 
1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 767 Black, and not lightsome, 
only about the edges of it there was some palenesse ap- 
parent. 3674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 52 It must be a 
bright lightsom colour.- 

Iiiglitsoniely (bi’tspmli), adv."^ [f. Light- 
some +-LY^,] Lightly, nimbly; gaily, merrily, 
1561 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione’s Couriyer i. (1577) E 3 b, He 
settleth himselfe lightsomly (not thinkingypon itI in a readie 
aptnesse. 1668 H. More Div, Dial. m. xvL I1713) 214 Though 
the Phancy of Cuphophron may seem more than ordinary 
ludibund and lightsomely sportful. x8o8 Scott Mann. 12. 
Introd., The bugles ringing lightsomely. 3837 Hawthorne 
Twice-Told T. (1851) IL ix. 131 , 1 perceive a flock of snow 
birds, skimming lightsomely through the tempest. 3877 Mrs. 
Oliphant Makers Ftor, iii. 88 They now most lightsomely 
live in that happiness to which there comes no end. 

f T.i*grHhgniYift1yj adv^^ Obs. [f. Lightsome 
r?.2.f-LY~.] Clearly, lucidly, manifestly. 

CX510 More Wk«. 7/1 The same thing also in his 
boke, which he entitled de Enle <5* Vnoy lightsomely he 
treateth. x6ro Holland Cautdett's Brit. t. 381 Gods favour 
shining more Hghisomly had scattered away the clouds of 
contention. 366^2 J. Chandler Van Hetniont's Oriat. 23 
It is not as yet,.m.’ide lightsomelj' famous. 

Xiiglitsoineiiess ^ (bi’tsumnes). [f. Light- 
S03IE <z.l + -XESS.J The quality of being light- 
some or not heavy; f easiness (obs.), liveliness, 
cheerfulness, etc. 


ej4jo Prom/. Pnrv. 304/2 L}^htesumnesse, or esynesse, 
/acilitns. xsSx Mulcaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 154 By 
ligblsomnesse or heauinesse in learning, by easinesse or hard- 
nesse in retaining. 1617 J. Moorb A/appe A/ans A/ortalitie 
H. vii. 148 Though the heavy burden of our sinfull flesh doe 
load vs, yet Ughtsomnesse it is to a Christi.in to thinke that 
the way is not tong. 1632 tr. BrueTs Praxis Afed. 200 There 
is no paine, but rather a lightsomnes of the body. 1668 G. C 
in H. More Div. Dial. Pref.(37t3) vi.That versatility of Wit, 
and lightsomeness of Humour. 1829 IFestm. Rev. X. 428 
The I Misfortunes of Elphin* .. lacks lightsomeness, grace, 
and invention. Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 338 

Drayton .. had an agreeable lightsomeness of fancy. 1880 
J. Fothergill IVeUfields III. xi. 250 She . . was astonished 
at the sudden ligbtsomeness of heart which she felt. 1885 
Pater il/np7«j/Ae^/V7rnlI. 69 Dainty as that old divinely 
constructed armour of which Homer speaks, but without 
its miraculous Hghtsomeness. 

Iiig'b.tsoiliejieSS^ (l^’tsomnes). [f. Light- 
some -t- -KES 3 .] The quality of being lightsome, 
luminous, or well-lighted; brightness; f clearness, 
CX440 Promp. Paiv. 304/2 Lyghtesumnesse, luminositas. 
* 53 * More Conjitt. Tindale Wfcs. 583/1 The faith is not 
ordinarily with. .open, ineuitable, and inuinctble lyghtsome- 
nesse inspired into thesoute. 1581 J. Bell Haddon's Answ. 
Osor. 182 b, Spoken with a farre more playne Ilghlsom- 
nesse by our expositors. 3591 Hauington Orl. Fur. iir. xvi, 
A darksome place with lightsomnes to fill. 16x7 Collins 
De/.Bp.Ely u iv. 170 Paul, .xvasdazeled with the exceeding 
llghlsomenesse. 3754 Edwards Freed. Mill iv. ix. (1762) 
259 The Sun’s being the Cause of the Lightsomeness and 
Warmth of the Atmosphere. 3793 Bentham Pnnopt. r. 14 
Airiness, Hghtsomeness, economy .. are the evident results. 
3892 MacLaren Paul's Prayets etc. 173 There arc some of 
you, grovelling down at the bottom of the ocean, to whom., 
the lightness and Hghtsomenessofthe pure life. .would seem 
miraculous. 

Iii'ght-tou'ch, V. Obs. rare [f. Light a. 
-}■ Touch j 3 .] trans. To paint with a light touch. 
1748 Thomson Cast. Indot. t. xxxvni, Wbateer Lorrain 
Hgnt-touched with softening hue. 
ijightwards (biTwJjclz), adv. [f. Light sb. 
-I--ward(s.] Towards the light. 

3891 L- Keith Lost Illusion 11 . xix. 219 The geraniums 
turned lightwardsat the window. 

Iii'ght-weiglit, light weight, sb. and a. 
[f. Light 

A. sb. Sporting. A man or animal under the 
average weight ; esp. in Boxings now usually a 
competitor not exceeding ten stone. Also in Racing 
handicaps, one of the horses carrying light weights, 
or a jocK'ey riding at a low weight. 

*773 Burke Corr. (1844) I, 431 Send him a clever lad who 
can ride light weights. 1823 Egan Grose's Diet. Vulg. 
Tonguct Light a puguistic expression for gentlemen 

under twelve stone. 1823 *Jon Bee’ Diet. Tur/^ Light 
weighty in affairs connected with the ring, persons of n 
stone and under are light weights. 1^8 Thackerav Bk. 
Snobs xxxvi, As a light-weight, his skill is of the .. highest 
order, \8^^ M. Collins Afrq. Alerch. 111 . iv. 1:2 Pre- 
sently entered the landlord, .. a light weight of five-and- 
thirty. 1897 Outing (U. S.) XXIX. 542/2 Some breeders of 
the . , lightweights [dogs] have gone a trifle too far. 

attrio. 3857 Lawrence Guy Livingstone ix. 80 Having 
her [a mare) broken into a perfect light-weight hunter. 
3896 Daily News 12 June 6/3 His engagement as a light- 
weight jockey. 

B. adj. Light in weight; said esp. of coins « 
Light, a.^ i b. Also ^g. 

1809 E, S. Barrett Setting Sun 1 . 39 May we not see in 
them the handwriting on the wall,. .the end of the govern* 
ment of light-w'eight princes? 1898 IFestm, ( 7 ar. 24 June 
x/3 Some light-weight Colonial gold coins. 3898 Pall Alai I 
G. 3 Feb. 9/1 It is customary to start with the lightest* 
weight birds— say 4 lb. 2 oz. and rising 2 or. each bird. 

^ightwood^ (bi’twud). [f. Light c.i] A 
name given to various trees from the lightness of 
their wood ; in Australia chiefly applied to Acacia 
Afelanoxylon. 

(The first quot may belong to the next word : the writer 
perh. mistook the reason for the appellation.) 

3685 \j. Wafer Voy. fy Descr. Isthmus Avter. (1699)95 
A Tree about the bigness of an Elm, the Wood of which is 
very light, and we therefore call it Light-wood. 1843 J. 
Backhouse Visit. AustraLCol. iv. 48 Light-wood., denves 
this name from su’imming in water, while the other woods 
of V, D. Land, except the pines, generally sink. 1859 H. 
Kingsley C. Hamlyn II. 193 A solitary daik-foliaaed 
lightwood. 1866 H. SiMCOX Rustic Rambles 54 ^The ; 
numerous lightwood trees. t866 Treas. Bot.^Zifi Light* : 
wood, Ceratoyetalum aj^e/alnm. 

Li’glltwOOd 2, North Amer. & W. Indian. 
[f. Light sb. (or Light z>. 2 ),] a. Any wood used 
in lighting a fire ; in the southern states, resinous 
pine-wood, b. Used as a name for various trees 
(e. g. Amyris balsamifera Cakdle-ivood) which 
burn with a brilliant flame. 

[3685 : see prec.) 3693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 620 The 
Lignum Rhodimn Tree, called by the Planters of Barbados 
Lightwood. 3705 R. Beverley f'f/ji/w/T ih. iiu § ix (1855) 
136 They [Indians] generally bum pine or lightwood (that 
is, the fat knots of dead pine). 1763 W. Robinson in W. 
Roberts Nat. Hist. Florida m Oak, .. cabbage, lightwood, 
and mangrove trees. 1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer.. Light- 
wood^ pine wood as opposed to slower burning wood. x888 
Century Mag. XXDC 88o'a The bright-blazing pitch-pine, 
called, .‘lightwood ' at the South. 

attrib. 1856 Olmstfd Slave States 450 Carrying light- 
wood torches. 1859 K. Cornwallis New World I. 376 
The lightwood tree grew to a height of a hundred feet, 

t Iii’glitwoirb. Obs. [f. Light(s) -I- Wobt,] 

— Lungwort, Sea It., ? Mertensia marititna. 


1587 Mascall Goyl. Cattle (1596) 18 Mixe tlie pouder 
of light wort (which growes among stones or on Okes, 
like a dried turfe nigh the ground) with [etc.]. Ibid. 267 
Pomelle, so called in French, in Latin Consiligo, which I 
take to be the hearb called lightwort or cornphere. 1770 
Sir j. Hill Herb. Brit. II. 163 J'neumaria Afaritima, aea 
Lightwort. 

tJii'gllty, a. Obs. [f. Light sb. or a.l +-Y.] 

1 . Full of light, blight, shining. 

1382 WvcLiF J\ral/. xvii. 5 Loo ! a lijty cloude shadewid 
hem. —Luke xi. 34 If thin yje schal be syniple, at Ihi body 
schal be Iqtful [v.r. lijti ; 1388 lijti], 

2 . Enlightened, weil-infoimed. 

2562 Turner Bathes x In this our h'ghtye and learned tyme. 

tii’gialty. Obs. rare- \ [ad. OF. 
(Godelroy) obligation to homage, f. lige Liege.] 
? A district or province in which one is a liege-lord. 

x6sx N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. xv. 134 Kings., 
must act, Per deputatum, when their Persons are absent in 
another Ligialty. 

+ Iiigiament. Obs. rare’~^. [ad. med.L. 
ligiatnentum^ {./igttcshJEGK.'] An act of allegiance. 

143**50 tr. Higden 'Rolls) VIII. 55 That he, his succes- 
sours, and men of Scotlonde awe to niake homage, ligiament 
[1387 Trevisa legeauncel, and fidelitetokynges ofYnglonde. 

Iiigiance, Ligier, obs. ff. Ligeance, Leugeb. 
liiging, Lignage, obs. ff. Lying, Lineage. 
IiigXL-aloes (Isinas’lD-'z). Also4-5lign© aloes, 
6-9 lignaloe, 9 (sense c) linaloa, -aloe. [ad. late 
L. lignum aloes ‘wood of the aloe* {yiloes genitive 
oialoe)I\ a. The bilter drug aloes; = Aloe 3. b. 
Aloes-wood ; :=Aloe i. e. linaloe.'] An 

aromatic wood obtained from a Mexican tree of 
the genus Bursera. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylusrv. 3109 (1137) The woful terls.. 
As bittre weren. .asis ligne Aloes or galle. 3577 Frampton 
yoyfull NewesZ^ b, Making a Pomander of it, mingled with 
Muske, Lignaloe, it doeth comfort the braine. s6zi Bible 
Num. xxiv. 6 'riie trees of Lign-AIoes which the Lord hath 
planted, 1721 Bailky, Lign-A/oes, the Wood of Aloes, a 
Drug of great Price. 2859 Hooker in Alan. Sci. Eng. 
428 Lign aloe.— The name of a remarkably aromatic wood 
sent to the Paris Exhibition of 3855 from the department of 
Vera Cruz in Mexico. 3867 Jean Ircelow Story Doom i. 38 
Where the dew distilled All night from leaves of old Hgn aloe 
trees, 3883 Ocilvie Suppl , Linalon^ A Mexican wood [etc.]. 

Lignate obs. Sc. variant of Lingot. 
Li^natile (li’gna(il, -ail), a. Bot. [ad.mod.L. 
ligndtilis (cf. L. saxdiilis')^ f. L. lignum wood.] 

* Living or growing upon wood, as certain mush- 
rooms* (Mayne Expos. Lex. IS55). 
i*Ijigna*tion. Obs.'“^ [ad. L. ligndiibn-emj f. 
ligndri to fetch or procure wood, f. lignum wood,] 
1623 CocKERAM, Lignatiout ^ hewing or purueying of 
wood. 1721 in Bailey. 

tliigna’tor. Ol> 5 .'“^ [L.,f. /i^NG;;f(seeprec.).] 
1623 CocKERAM, Lignator^ht which doth it [xc. lignationj. 
Iiigne, obs. form of Line. 
t Xiigueal, a. Obs, rare'“'^. [f. L. Hgne'US 

Ligneous + -AL.] Ligneous; (in quot.) obtained 
from wood. So + ^ignean a. Obs.'^ ® 

3599 A. M. tr. CabelkouePs Bk. Fhysicke 390/2 He may 
vse this llgncal water ; Take of the best Ligni Guaiaci 
[etc.]. 1656 Blount Chssogr.^ Ligneous, Lignean, of wood 

or timber, wooden, or full of wood. 
tXi’^ee* • Obs. In 5 lignye, lygnee, -nye, 
lynee. [a. F. liguie, f. ligne Line Cf. Pr. 
linhada.'l ^Lineage, (breq. in Caxton.) 

a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (xSfiS) 309 lacob and Alia prated 
that God wolde yeue his children lynee and generacion 
and multiplicacjon. <-1477 Caxton yason 68 b, Salathiel 
whiche was of the lignye of the Hebrews. 1490 — Eneydos 
vi. 29 To thende that their name perysshe not wythoute re- 
membraunce for faulie of lygnee. c 1500 Meluswe i. 6 The 
noble lynee whiche yssued of the said woman. 

Idgneous (li'gn/as), a. ff. L. Ugne-us (f. 
lign-um wood) + -ous. Cf. F. ligneux.'^ 

1 . Of the nature of word; woody: said esp. of 
plants and their texture (opposed to herbaceous'). 

3626 Bacon Sylva § 504 They being of a more Ligneous 
Nature, irill incoiporate with the Tree it selfe. 3646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. 334 The exhalations from 
ligneous and lean bodies, as bones, hair, and the lik^ 3725 
Bradlly Earn. Diet, s.v. Plants, Under-Shrubs or ligneous 
Plants, are those that are less than Shrubs. X792 Belknar 
Hist. Nexv Hampsh. HI. 118 That fo>sil, ligneous substance 
called peat. 1802 Bingley Anhn. Biog.[iSjp HI. 247 To- 
wards the centre the galls are hard and_ ligneous. 3834 
Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. Sci. xxvii (1849) 365 in 
approaching the equator, the ligneous exceed the number ot 
herbaceous plants. 3884 Bower & Scott De Bary's P haner. 
176 The. .secondary bast of ligneous Dicotyledons. 

2 . (A mod. use, chiefly Jocular.) Made or con- 
sisting of wood, wooden. Alsojf^. 

Ligneous marble, ‘ wood coated or prepared so as to re- 
semble marble’ (Ogllvie 1882). ^ 

38x2 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr. x. (1873) 94 
barricado, which . . now serves as the J.Vnrou- 

cottage. 1859SALA Tw.rounl Clock(i6pi)62 

charger .. painted bright cream-colour [etc.) f j 

7 'el?iS Oct. 7/s Fra.?chini. who is l.^eous as exer. and 
f Tendingto 

ch. stalky h.rb. fin com. 

Ligncscpit, gro»-ing wooden, boooming 
mod. Diets.] 
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XiIg TT - (li'gni), comb, form of L. Jigmun wood, 
TCs in Iii’gilcole, lilgmixolins ac^'s. [L. colere to 
inhabit], growing on wood, as some mosses, lichens, 
and fungi {Cent. Diet.),' Iiignicolotis (-i’ktTlas) 
a. [f. as prec. + -ousj, living in wood; ‘applied to 
certain bivalve shells which establish themselves ^ 
in wood’ (Mayne Expos. Lex, 1S55). liigni- 
ferous (-rferas) a. [see -Fznoas], bearing or pro- 
ducing wood (ibid.). ZiiEfniform a. [see -FORsrJ, of 
the form or appearance of wood, lii^iperdoua 
(-poudas) a. [L. perdere to destroy], wood-de- 
stroying. Iiignivorous (-i’voros) a. [L. -vorits 
devouring], wood-devouring. 

1706 Kirwak Elem. Afin. (ed. 2I II. 60 *Lignifonn Carbon- 
ated Wood. xZ^zlsi^'iA.Princ.Geol. H. v«. 122 Reeiles,and 
many other kinds of *ligniperdous insects have been in- 
troduced into Great Kritain in timber, 182S Kirbv & Sp. 
Entotnal. xlix. (1828) IV. 492 In the saprophaga, the *Hg- 
nivorous tribes form more than a half. 1863 Rates l\at. 
Avtnzon v. (1864) 128 Tne felled timber attracts lignivorous 
insects. 

t Iii’gnicide. Obs.— ° [ad. L. UgiiicTd-a, f. 
lignum wood + -cXdere, avderc to cut.J A wood- 
cutter (Blount Clossogr. 1656). 

Iiignification (lignifike’'Jan). [f. next: see 
-FicATioN.] The process of becoming ligneous. 

x8oS Good in Aun, Leg., Char. etc. 112 We cap trace 
the age of a tree with a considerable degree of certainty, by 
allowing a year for every outei^ UTc\e, and about Isvo or 
three yeare for the complete lignificaiion of the innermost. 
1877 IjENXETT tr. Thonres Boi. 22 The lignification or con- 
version into cork of cell-walls. 1885 Goodale Physiol. Boi. 

62 Lignification may increase the thickness of the cell-wall. 

(li'gnifai), v. [f. L. lign-um wood -t* 
-(i)fy.] a. irans. To convert into wood ; to 
make ligneous. Chiefly in pa^ pp/e, and ppl. a. ^ 
Iii’gnified. b. intr. To become wood. 

x8iS in Webster [/rairr. and intri\. 1830 Lindlev Nat. ' 
Syst. Bot. 133 Lignified vessels. 1875 Resn’ETt & Dver 
Sach'^ BoU 33 The corky and lignified scales of the cell-waU. ■ 
1884 Sophie Herrick IVouders 0/ Plant Bt/ei. 6The proto- 
plasm disappaars, the cellulose llgnifies. ^1884 Elackmore , 
Tommy Upm. I. xvji. 263 A lignified turnip. 

Ijigmn (li'gnin). Chem. Also -ine. [f. L. 
lign-um wood + -IN ^.] An organic substance, 
forming the essential part of woody fibre. 

182* Imison Sci, <5* Ari^il. 131 When a piece of wood has 
been boiled in water and in alkobol . .what remains insoluble 
is the woody fibre, or lignin. 1859 Fo:f ties’ Chem. 360 Pure 
lignin is tasteless, insoluble in water and alcohol, and ab- 
solutely innutritious. 1894 D. H, Scott Struct. Bot. i. 
Flowering PI. 56 The woody character of the cell-walls of the 
xylem is due to the presence of a substance called Hgnine. 
b. Comb, : Itgnin-dynamito (see quot,). 

1883 Fortn, Rev. May 645 ‘ Lignin-dynamite as the 
wood sawdust saturated with mtro-glycerlne.,is called. 

Lignite (li’gnait). Min. [a. F. lignite (A. 
Brongniart in 1 807), f. L. lign-wn ^YOod ; see -ite.] 
A variety of brown coal bearing visible traces of 
its ligneous strncture. 

x8oS T. Allan Names Min. ^2. 1849 Murchison Siiur/a 
xii. 307 The pitch-lakes of Trinidad .. are known to exude 
from Tertiary lignites. 1872 Nicholson Palront, 501 The 
lignites of Austria have yielded very numerous plant-remains. 

ntlrib. 1839 Fenny Cycl. XIII. 480/2 In the Isle of Wight 
(Alum B.-iy) lignite beds.. occur. X83X lllnstr. Caial, Ct. 
Exhib. XI2S Lignite blocks. .used as a combustible. 

Lig^nitic (ligni’tik), a. [f. Lignite + -ic.] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, lignite. 

X843 in Humble Diet. Geol. etc. xS$i Dana Man. Geol. ill. 
507 A Lignitic formation,^ 1884 Afanch. Exam. 20 Aug. 6/3 
Lar^c masses of peat, lignitic branches. .and animal remains. 

Lignitiferous (ligniti-feros.b a. [f. Lignite 
- f -(i)FEUous.] Producing lignite. 

x8s9 Page Handhh. Geol. Terms, Lignitiferous, applied 
ip strata or formations which contain subordinate bed.s of 
lignite or brown-coal. 1882 Pop. Sci. yi/<rw//r^XX.43i The 
llgnitifcrous bed.s of France. 

Lignitize (U’gnitDiz), v. [f. Lignite + -ize.] 
irans. To convert into lignite. 

x836 Amer, Jrnl, Sci. Ser. m. XXXI. 203 A large log 
two feet in diameter, and completely lignitized, was aUo seen. 

Ligno* (li‘gn^^)t used as a combining form of L. 
lignum wood (cf. Ligni-) in a few scientific and 
technical terms. Xii^noce'Uuloso, X»iff&oce*rio 
a. [L. cera wax] (see quots.). f lil-gnoffrapli 
[•GKAnij, a wood-engraving.- f liiffno’grapliy, 
wood engraving, U^gno-snlphturio a. = Sulpho- 
UCNicm 

1900 Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms 47 *Lignocelluloses, lignin 
combined with cellulose, as in Jute fibre. x888 .Sj-rf. Soc. 
Lex., * Lignocerie txciil, C«4 H4«02 = Cj-j H*; , COj H. A 
faltyacid contained in parafiin and in beech-wood tar, 1844 
Mantell Medals Creation I. xviii. Conicnis, The cxccllciu 
artists by whom the *ligr)ogr.ij3bs or wood-cuts were en- 
graven. X849 Chambers’s Inform. II. 721/1 The art of 
Wood-Engiaving. or, as it is someiimcs moTt learnedly 
termed .. Xylography and *Ltgnography. x8^5 Ocilvif. 
Suppl., * LignO-^snlAhnrk acid, sulphoUguic acid, obtained 
by the action of sulphuric acid on liguinc. 
LignoinUi’guoiin). Chem. [f.L.//^/i-»m wood 
+ ol,? after benzoin or aloin) + -IN UJ A brown 
snbstnnce by Rcicbel from 

old Iltiaiuico* bufk. 1865 Watts DiW. Chem. III. 695. 
Lignono tli'fiu'’"*')' Chem. [f. asprec. + -one.] 
(bcc quols.) 


• XB44 FowkCS Chem. 421 A specimen of wood-spirit . . was 
found by Gmelin to contain a volatile liquid, cifiering in 
some respects from acetone, to which he gave the term 
lignone. x8^S Watts Diet. Chem. HI. 69s Lignone or 
Xylite. These names were applied to a volatile liquid of 
variable composition.. obtained from crude wood-spirit by 
treatment with chloride of calcium, and subsequent rectifica- 
tion. 1883 Goodale Physiol. Bot. 36 note, Lignone, insoluble 
in water, alcohol and ether; soluble In ammonia, potassa 
and soda. 

Xigfnoso «. nnd sh. [.-id. L. lignos-us, 

f. lignum wood : see -OSE.] A. adj. = Ligneous. 

X698 Phil. Trans. XX, 465 Those Plants are more fit for 
dying Cloth, which are Ltgnose. 1853 in Maynf. E.xpos. 
Lex. In mod. Diets. 

B. sIk ft. Chem, One of the constituents of 
lignin, b. 'A Silesian blasting powder made of 
woody fibre charged with nitro-glycerine ’ (Knight 
Diet. Meclu Suppl. 18S4). 

1878 A. H. Green Coat v. 165 The lignose in its turn can 
be changed into cellulose. x88S Goodale Physiol. Bot. 36 
note, Lignose, insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, and am- 
monia ; soluble in solutions of potassa or soda. 

LigHosity (Hgnp'siti). rare’^^. [f. Licnous 
or Lignose -t* -ityJ The condition of being lig- 
neous or woody. xB 83 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Lignot, obs. Sc. variant of Lingot. 

LignOUS (li^oas), a. rare or Ohs. [ad. L. 
lignds-ns, f. lign-uin wood : see -ous.] Ligneous. 

1664 Evelyn A"af. //ar/. July (1679) Stocks, and 

other lignous Plants and Flowers. 1673 Phil. Trans. VlII. 
6133 Its [the Skin of a Root] compounding parts, likewise 
Parenchymous, and Lignous. 1707 Curios, in I/tisb. <5- 
Gard. 38 The Lignous Body is a Substance whose Con- 
texture is more .. close than that of the Bark. ,*75^ P- 
Browne Jamaica 229 The nut or shell appears as if it had 
been composed of lignous fibres strongly interwoven.^ x83x 
J. Man. Alat. Pied. The remainder is a lignous 

substance. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex. s.v, Lignosus. 

LignUltl ^ (li*gni?m). [L. lignum wood.] 

II 1 . Bot. The wood of exogenous plants, compris- 
ing both alburnum and duramen. 

1826 Good Blc. Nat. I. 190 The whole of the liber of one 
vear. .becoming the alburnum of the next, and the alburnum 
becoming the lignum. x866 in Treas. Bot. 

11 2 . Occurring, with qualification, in the names of 
various trees and woods : ligmum aloes (f occas, 
=LTGNAbOES ; iTignum aquilse, aloes-wood ; 
t lignum rhodium, candle-wood, Amyids baU 
samifera ; fXignum sanctum, a name for Lignum 
VlT^, 

CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiii. X50 )>e tree es called 
lignum aloes. 15*5 tr. f erome 0/ Brtmsrwick’ s Snrg, T ilj a/a 
lake lignum aloes .ij. ounces. 1529 Doctors' Commons 
ll'ills tCamden) 14 My beades of lignum alweys dressed 
with gouldc. XSS3 Lignum Sanctum [see Guaiacum x). 
xSSSEoen Decades Lignum aloe, blacke,heauy and fine, 
1558, 1604 [see GoaiacJ. x6oo J. Port tr. Beds Africa 
Introd. 41 Here groweih the right Lignum Aquilie, which 
is of so excellent vertue in phisick. x6^ Drvden Tyrannic 
Lo-je IV, i. Wks. 1883 III, 421 The chalks and chips of lig- 
num aloes. X693 Lignum Rhodium [see Lichtwood 2]. 1741 
Compl. Fam.'Piece I, i. 56 The Powder of Lignum Aloes. 

3. Short for Lignum viTjF. 

X899 ShcJRebd manufacturer's list. Braces, Beech and 
Lignum Head, 

Djignuni ” (li*gnym). Austral. [Corruption of 
mod.L. polygonum^ ‘ A bushman’s contraction 
for any species of the wiry plants called poly- 
gonum ' (Morris Austral Eng.). In quots. attrib. 

18S0 Mrs. hlERKDiTii Tasmanian Friends <5- Foes xxvili. 
180 The poof emus had got down into the creek’amongst 
the lignum bushes for a little sh.ide. 2896 H. Lawson When 
IForld was IPide 13s (Morris) By mulga scrub and lignum 
plain. 

I! vitae (li’gni?m vartf). [L. ^^wood 

of life.] 

1. A tree;s=GuAiACUM i. Applied also to several 
other trees having wood of similar properties. 

*597 Gerabde Herbal m. cxviii. 1309 Italian Lignum vitte, 
or woode of Life, groweth 10 a faire and beautiful tree. 1655 

i s. yrt/l. Eng. Army in IP. Indies x8 Of .. hlasiick and 
ignum vitx tree«: there are good plenty. 17x2 E. Cooke 
Poy. S. Sea 326 I'he IVees I observ’d here, were Lignum 
Sqiac, Birch.. and many more. 1792 [sec Guaiacum i). xB66 
Mortiing Star 17 Mar., The lignum vitze is putting forth 
its blossoms. x866 Treas. Bot., Lignum vitai of New South 
Wales, Acacia /.ilcata. Lignum vita: of New Zealand, 
Metrosideros buxi/olia. Bastard lignum vita, BcuHera 
diversi/olia. 

2, The wood of this tree; *= Guaiacum 2 . 

XS94 Blundevil Exerc. v. xii. (1636) 556 Wood of Brasill, 
wood of Guaicum, <^ned Lignum vuae. x£6o Pepys Diary 
21 Nov., This morning my cozen Thomas Pepys, the turner, 
sent me a copp of lignum vita: for a token. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. E.verc. 74 If it be very hard Wood you are to Plane 
upon, as Box, Ebony, Lignum Vila:, ftc. 1817 J. Adams 
Let. 5 June Wks. 1856 X. 263 Mr. Adams was born and 
tempered a wedge of steel to split the knot of lignnnt 
vitr, which tied North America to Great Britain. x886 
UusKtN Prsterita 1. iii. 85 My toy-bricks of lignum vita: 
had been constant companions. 

3. 'fheresin obtained from this tree ; «« Guatacusi 3 . 
1611 CoTCR., Gayac, GuTtcum, Lignum vita:, Pockewood. 
2616 Bullokar, Guaiacum, a wo^ called by some Lig» 
man vitae. It is much vsed ia ph>*sicke against the 
French disease. x686 S. Sewall Diary 2 Jan. (1878) I. xx6 
Discoursed with Ralf Carter about Lignum Vic.-xe. 
liignye, variant of Licnee. Obs, 

Ijigoustre, variant of Liqustue, Obs. 


II Lignla (li*gi;?Ia). [L. ligula strap, spoon, 
by-form of lingula, f. lingua tongue.] 

1 . A narrow tongue-like strip or fillet. 

a. Bot. A narrow ^strap-shaped part in a plant, as the 
‘ limb * of a ray floret in composite flowers, a projection from 
the lop of a leaf-sheath in grasses, ‘an appendage at the base 
of some forms ofCorona ' (Henslow 1856). b- Ent. («) ’I’he 
‘tongue' of Crustaceans, Arachnids, and Insects, being 
a horny, membranous, or fleshy anterior part of the labium. 
{/>) A tongue-like process on the clytr.a of certain aquatic 
beetles {Cent. Diet.), c. Anat. *A thin lamina occupy- 
ing the angle' between the cerebellum and the restiform 
body’ {Syd. Soc. Lex, 1888). 

a. 1760 J, Lee htirod. Bot. i. xix. (1765) Ligula, a nar- 
row Tongue, or Fillet. x845Lindlev6‘c//. i.(i858)2o[in 
grasses] there is often a thin membrane called a Ugula,at the 
upper end of the sheath. 2876 Harley yi/r^/.(ed.6)37i 
Narrow leaves, with a long slit sheath and stipules adherent, 
forming a membranous ligula. 2882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 392 
Lycopodiace®. ..The leaves have no ligula. 

D. ^ 2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. HI. 363 Ligula, a capil- 
lary Instrument between the lancets; probably representing 
the tongue of the perfect mouth. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. 
Hist. II. 218 The labium. .is formed of two parts; one 
inferior. .Is the chin {meutuni), the other membranous [elc.l 
..is termed ligula. 2834 hIcMuRTRiE Ctnicr's Anim, 
Kiugd. 424 Their antennre are always geniculate, and the 
ligula is small, rounded and concave, or cochleariform. 

C. 2848 Quaiits Anat. (ed. 5) 11 . 724 The diverging pos- 
terior pyramids and restiform bodies surmounted along their 
margin by a band of nervous substance called the lignin. 

2 . A genus of cestoid worms, typical of the family 
Ligulidx, ; a worttv of this gemts. 

2^0 E. Blvth, etc. Cuvier s Anim. Kiugd. (1849) ^-19 The 
fourth Family of the Parenchymala— the Cestoldea— consists 
of only a single genus, — Ligula. These are the simplest in 
their organization of all the Fntozoa. 2876 Benedett's Anim. 
Parasites^ Introd., When Riidolphi spoke of the ligula; of 
fishes which could continue to live in birds. 

3 . A genus of molluscs {Cent. Diet.), 

28^9 Sowerdv Conch. Plauual 56. 

Li^nlar (li-giTllSi), a. [f. Ligui,a + -ae. Cf. 
F. lignlaire.'\ I’ertaining to or resembling a ligula. 

2B75 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 471 At the point where 
the lamina bends back from the unguis, ligular structures 
are often formed on the Inner or upper .side. 

Xigulate (li’gir/1/0> Ligula + -ate 8.] 

1. Having the form of, or furnished with, a ligula ; 
strap-shaped; Bot, applied esp, to the ray florets 
of some composite flowers, and to flowers having 
a monopetalons corolla slit on one side and opened 
flat. 

2760 J, Ler introd. Bot, s. xix. (1765) 49 Ligulate, when 
all the Coroilula: .. of the Florets are plane, flat,.. and ex- 
panded towards the outer Side. 2785 Matitxs Rousseau's 
Bot, X. (1794) 101 He calls .. the semi-florets, ligulate flos- 
cules. 2830 Lindlev Nat. Syst. Bot. 287 The s segments 
that make up the ligulate floret of a Composita. Penny 
Cycl. XIII. 480/2 Ligulate flowers, are such as have a 
monopetalons corolla slit on one side and opened flat, as in 
the Dandelion Lilac. 2846 Dana Zoofh. (1848) Axis . . 
of the brancblels ligulate. 1870 Hooker Stud, /'Yam 196 
Daisy,. .Ray-flowers many, 2*seriate, female, ligulate. 2875 
Bennett & Dyer .Jac/is’ Bot. 547 When the leaf is ligulate 
and its insertion broad. 2B77 Coues & Allen N, Amer. 
Rodentin 239 'J‘he rudimentary poUex of Myodes bears a 
large ligulate nail. 

2 . Of ltttei*s ; Connected by a band. 

2851 D, Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. 75 A good example 
of ligulate letters, which Engli-'h antiquaries are familiar 
with, not only on the pottery, but also on the altars and in- 
scribed tablets of the Anglo-Koman period. 

So Li’erulated rz., in the-same senses. 

2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Lignlated floscules. vsyj G. 
Forstek Poy. round World JI. 15 Some wore rouncf coro- 
nets of the small ligulated feathers of the man of war bird. 
2855 Mayne Expos. Lex, (s.v. Ligulifo 7 'mis\ Ligulated 
corols. 2864 T. Wright in Intelt. Observ, No. 34. 231 
Doubled or ligulated letters. 

Ijignle (li’giwl). [ad, L. Ligula ; cf. 1 '. Itgulc.'] 
1. = Ligula i. 

2862 in Cooke Man. Bot. Terms. 2870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 284 Composita:, .. Corolla. .ligulate, lobes elongate 
and connate into a strap-shaped or elliptic ligule. 287a 
Oliver^ Elem. Bot. ii. 377 Observe, in any common Grass 
.. the ligule, a sc.ale-like stipular proiection at the base of 
the blade of the leaf, where it passes into the sheath, 1877 
Coues & Allen A'’, Amer. Rodentia 528 The end of this 
ligule or girdle of bone thus encircling the tympanic. 

* A small (Komanc) measure containing about 
a spoonefuU ; and in ^Yeight three drammes, and a 
scruple' (Cotgr.). Obs. 

2601 Holland Platy 11 . 41 If it be taken to tbe weight or 
quantltieoftwo or three Ligule-:, it cures tho.^e who [elc.l. 

Xiignli- (li’gi/?U), comb, form of Ligula in 
botanical terms, as ligttliferous (see -feuous), 
ligulijlorate, -Jlorons (L. Jlor-, Jlos flower), ligttli- 
folius folium leaf), ligutiform (sec -FOUM). 

2855 Mayne Expos. Lex., J.iguliferus. Applied by Dc 
Candolle to compound flowers which become double by the 
change of their corols into elongated little tongues or Ji- 
gules ; •Hgunfcrous...Z./^«/i^<:r«x..*Iiguilflorous. Ligulx- 
folius. , . H.aving linear leaves, ns the Eryu^ium ligul.r- 
foliumi •ligulifolious. iBSB Syd. Soe.Lcx.fLiguliflorafc, 
same as Ligul^orous. L/guliflorous, applied to the 
corona of the Composita: when 11 is entirely composed of 
ligulate florets. 1826 Kirby 312 'LiguK 
form, When It [tongue] emerges from the labium, is .short, 
flat, and not concealed within the mouth. 1880 Cray A'/r/A/. 
Bot, 418/2. 

tliigurate, v. OAi.— [Badly f. L. Itgurin.] 

1623 CocKER.sM 11, To Feed daintily, Itgurate. 

Xiigure (U*giu-i). Also 4 lugre, ligurio, -y, 
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7 lygure. Also in Lat. form ligurius, 6 en-on, 
ligurios. [acl. L. ligurius (Vulgate), nd. Gr. 
Xiyvptov (Exod. xxviii, LXX), app. a variant of 
a word which appears in many different forms, 
as kayovpioVf \ayyovpioVf Xvyyovptov^ XvyKovpioi’i 
the last of these (adopted in late L. as lyncurius) is 
connected with the mcdireval notion that the stone 
was a concretion of the urine of the lynx (Gr. XvyK^^ 
Xiy^ lynx, ovpov urine). The word may conceiv- 
ably Have some connexion with the source of 
Azure, Lazuli.] Some precious stone. 

c 1303 Land Cokayne Smaragde lugre and prassUine. 
2383 '^\cx.w Exod. xxxj.Y. 13 He piute in it foure oidres 
of gemmes . . in tlie thridde [was] llgury [2388 ligurie], 
achatese, amatist. 2398 Trcvisk Bartli. De P, K. xvf. hx. 
(*493) 572 Ligurius is a stone lyke to Electrum in colour, 
2535 CovERDAi.E Exod. xxviii. 19 A Ligurios, an Achatt 
and an Ametyst. [26x2 a Lygure, an Apate, and an Ame- 
thist.l 2367 Marixt Gr. h'orest 13 b, 1 -igurius, is a stone 
in colour lyke to Tin. 2737 Wh;sto.v yosepkus^ Antiq.xw, 
vii. §s I. 80. 2750 tr. Lfonardns' Mii'f. Stones ii8 Ligurius, 
as some fancy, is like the Electorius, and clr.nws Str.nws. 
2835 E. Smf.dley Occult Sci. 357 Ligure. Said to attract 
straws like amber. 

Ligurian U^igifi'*'rian, lig-), a. and sb. [f. L. 
Liguria (f. nom. Ligmy JJgus ^(xx. At7us, 

pi. At7i»€s Ligurian) + -AN.] a. adj. Belonging to 
ihe country anciently called Liguria in Cisalpine 
Gaul, including Genoa, parts of Piedmont atid 
Savoy, etc. Kow sometimes used by etlinologists 
as the distinctive epithet of a race of mankind sup- 
posed to be typically represented by the ancient 
Ligurians or their modern descendants, b. sh. 
An inhabitant or native of Liguria; a person be- 
longing to the Ligurian race ; also, a Ligurian bee. 

Li^nrian hce\ a kind of honey-bee, A^is lignslricay in- 
digenous in southern Europe, Liguj'inn republic \ the 
republic of Genoa, 1797-1805. 

260X Holland Pliny I. 57 Of the Ligurians, the most 
renowned beyond the Alpes, are the Sallij, Deceates, and 
Oxuhij. 163* Lithcow TraxK 1. 21 [I am] vnwUling to 
make relation of my passing through .. the Sauoyean, and 
Ligurian Aloes. 2795 Gifford «l/<T:;m:^(i796) 58 Together 
we explored the stoic page Of the Ligurian, stern tho’ 
beardless sage [Per>iusJ. 2797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) X. 72/2 
Tliep is a great disagreement among authors concerning tiie 
origin of the Ligurians, though most prob.ably they were 
descended from the Gauls. 2813 Soutiicy Life Nelson vi. 
About seventy sail of vessels belonging to the Ligurian 
republic. X84X \V. Spalding Italy ff It. Isl, III. 54 It is 
bcot exemplihed by the constitution of the Italian Republic, 
which was closely copied in the Ligurian. 2875 /. Hun ruR 
BeC’keepin^ \s,\{,headin^ Ligurian bees and the methods of 
Liguri.anizing an apiary. Ibid.^ I'he name ‘ Ligurian ’ ap- 
pears to have been given by Sptnola, who described it 
m 1805. Ibid., On the 19th of July, 1859, the Ligurian Cee 
wa«introduced to England. IbUi. 143 Many Bee-keepers., 
have .successfully replaced their Black Queens witli Ll- 
guri.ans, and so eventually succeeded in Ligurianiziug their 
whole apiary. 2889 I. Taylor Ortwin Aryans 224 The 
primitive Aryans must be sought for .among the four Euro- 
pean races— Scandinavian, Celtic, Ligurian, and Iberian. 

Hence trans.f to make (a colony 

of bees) Ligurian, 2873 [see above], 

Iiigurie : see Ltgure, Licurv. 
flaigtirilie. obs. rare~^. [ad. mod.L. ligur- 
itins, app. a suhst. use of L. Ligurintts Ligurian.] 

? Some fringilline bird. 

2572 Bossewell Arniorie 11. 105 A Ligurine's he.id rassed 
vert, hearing a thistel Or... The birde Li^nrinus feedeth 
muche vpon thistles. 

tliigUTion. Ohs.—^ [ad, late L. ligftridn-em 
(Dn Cange), f. ligurTre to be dainty, greedy.] 

2636 Blount Glossosr.^ Ligiirion, a devouref, a spend- 
thrift, 

Xiigurite (li'giurait). Min, [Named by D. 
Viriani in 1S13 from Liguria’, see Ligurian and 
•H’E.] An apple-green variety of titanite. 

2826 N. Phillips Inirod. (1823) 207 Ligurite. .occurs 
in a sort of talcose rocks, .in tlie Appennines. 2839 Penny 
Cycl. XIII. 481/1 this mineral occurs crystallized ; 

the pdmary form is an oblique rhombic prism. i 85 s Watts 
Diet. Cheni. III. 695 Lisnrite, a mineral having the angles 
and character of sphene (Dufrenoy) found in a talcose rock 
ill the Appennines. 

Li^r(r)ition (ligiu:i /m). rare, [a. L. //- 
gur[r)itidn-cm, f. ligurii-yj-e to be dainty, to lick 
up.] Gluttonous devouring, licking. 

26*3 CocKERAM, Lignrition, greedinesse, lycorousnesse. 
1644 Pindex A/tglictts 6 (in list of ‘ inkhorn ’ terms). 1636 
Blount Glosso^., Lignrition^ a gluttonous devouring ; im- 
moderate appetite. 2839 Farrar y. Home 94 Slovenly 
servants employed in the emptying of wine-glasses and the 
ligurriiion of dislies. 

T Jji’gnry. Obs.~'^ =Ltgurine. 

2598 Florto, A/'/«c,..tbe bird Ligurie or a Siskin. 2659 
Torriano, S^nOy. .a Li»ury or Siskin-bird. 

Ligury: see Ligure. 

T liigTl'Stre, Obs, In 5 lygoustro. [a. OF, 
ligiistre or ad. L. ligttsir-um privet.] Privet. 

1480 Caxton Oi'iifs Met. xni..xv, O G.alathee, more whyte 
than the floure of lygoustre or of lylye. 

^i^UStrin (ligri'strin). Chctn. [f- L* 
intrri privet -i- -IN 1 . Cf. F. lignstnnei\ The bitter 
principle of piivet. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. HI. 695 The leaves oj privet 
yield, according to Polex .. a yellow, hygroscopic bitter ex- 
tract, c-alled ligustrin. 


Iiigynge, Iiigyor, obs. ff. Lying, Ledger. 
Lih- : see Lie s>.i and v'-^ 


Lihjen, Iiih5ere, obs. ff. L.vbgh v., Li.\n. 
Xiihinde, obs. form of Lying ppl. a. 

Iiiht, obs. f. Light ; var. Lite Obs., delay. 

Iiiy : see Lie vX and vfi 
Injf, obs. form of Life, Lief. 

Iiijk, obs. form of Lich (body, corpse). Like. 
Lijt, variant of Lite Ohs,, delay; obs. f. Light. 
Lik : see Lich, Lick, Like. 

Lijiable, Likame : see Likeable, Lichau. 


t^i'kauce. Obs. rare—'. In 5 lykanoe. [f. 
Like t>. + -anoe.] Liking ; pleasure. 

CX460 Teayncley Myst. xxiv. 56 Loke that ye lowte to my 
lykance . . iltlygently ply to my plesance. 

Likeour, obs. lorm of JLiQuon. 

Iiike (laik), ri.l ff. Like i».] 

1 1 . (One’s) good pleasure. (Also pi.') Obs. 

? a 2423 Cursor At. 2997 (Trin.) What haue 1 done a^eyn Jii 
like [Pairf. Jie to myslike) I 1615 L\tham Falconiy (1633) 
75 Shee may doe all things at her owne likes. 

■f 2 . A liking (for). Const, of. Obs, 

2589 Nashe yfwflil. Ahsnt'd. Eijb, Being wonne to haue 
a fauoui-able like of Poets wanton lines. 

3 . In mod. use//, (rarely likes (coupled 

with dislikes ') : Feelings of affection or preference 
for particular things ; predilections. 

2852 Mayhew Land, Labour (i86x) II. 495 She used to 
say, * It was not her likes, but her husband s, or she'd have 
had me back.’ 2873 Black Pr. Thule xu. 180 Her odd likes 
and dislikes. 1889 F. M. Crawtord Greifenstein III. xxii. 
41, I do not care a straw for his like or dislike. 


Ziilce (li'ik), <1., adv. {couji), and sb.^ Forms : 

a. 4-5 liche, lyche, (also 6 arch.) lich, (4 
liche, 5 lych, loygo). 3-4 lie, 3-5 lik, 4 liik, 
lijc, 4-5 lijk(e, lick(e, 4-7 lyke, Se, lyk, 5 lek(e, 
lyek, 6 leeke, lyeke, Se. lyik, 4- like. Cofu^ 
parative. a. 3-4 licchere, lichyr, ?lecho(u)re. 

3-4 lickor, lyckore, 4 lykker, 4-6 lyker, 
(- 5 V. -ar), 5 lioker, likkir, 6~ liker. Superlative, 
4 lickest, 4-6 likkest, lykest, 4- likest. [Early 
ME, Itchy lik (Plate OE. shortened form 

(«ON. ///‘-r, Sw. Uky Da. lig) of OE. leltc^ 
0^x\%, geliky OS. y///>6 (Du. gelijk)^ OHG. gilth 
(MHG. gclick^ mod.G. gleicli)^ O^.gllk-r, Goth. 
galeiks OTeut. ^^liko- f. pref. ga- (correspond- 
ing in meaning to L. com-) + *liko‘ body, form ; 
the word is thus etj mologically analogous to L. 
eottformis Conforsi a. The OE. gcllc survh’ed 
into early mod.Eng, as Y-like: sec also Alike a. 

The OE. *l{c yields normally tlch^ in Southern and lik in 
Northern ME. The former type did not survive after the 
14th c. ; the prev.alence of the form may be partly due 
to the analogy of the comparative, w’here the k is normal in 
all dialects, though the forms with eh were not uncommon. 

'i'he inflected comparative and superlative are notv rare in 
educated use ^c.foet, or rhet<n’ical.\ 

A. adj. 

1 , Having the same cliar.'icteristics or qualities 
as some other person or thing ; of approximately 
identical shape, size, colour, character, etc., wUh 
something else; similar; resembling; .analogous. 
(In the negative phrases, there is none or nothing 
like — , the adj. assumes a pregnant sense = * so 
good or wonderful as’,) 

a. Const. iOy unto (now arch,), north, f ////, + of^ 
with i^arch.), f nr. 

c 2200 Ormin 7931 he33re sang iss lie wihh " op- a 2300 
Cursor AI. 9524 And algal til his fader like of bi«i 

fader liche J Trin, his fadir liche]. Ibid, 18861 pe tane es 
to pe loper like. 1377 Lancu P. PI. B. ix. 33 He . . made 
man Hkkesl [r.r. 1 -likvst} to hym-self one. c 2380 Wyclif 
Serm, Sel. Wks. 11 . 245 pe wille of God mut nedU be good, 
licke to pe Fadir of hevene. cx4zo Chrott, Vilod. st. 108 
He hadde a gret hedde leyge to a gret blok, c 2430 Hynius 
Virg. 47 Lijk to him y neuere noon knewe. ^2449 Pecock 
Hepr. IV. vii. 458 The..seid principal governauncis ben of 
lijk state, coudteioun, nature, and merit with this present. . 
principal gouernaunce. ^ 15x4 Barclay Cyt, 4 ' Uplondyshut. 
(Percy Soc.) 28 What is more foly.'.she, or lyker to mad- 
nesse, Than Co spend the Jyfe for glory, & r3*chesse? 2559 
W. Cunningham Cosnwgr, Gtasse 17 A sphere of rounde 
fourme, like unto a Ball. 1572 AIS. Depos. Canterb, Cathe- 
dral Libr. xvm. If. 60 b. You did say that one of Agnes Ful- 
lagor’s children >'S leeke vnio me. 26.. Baltady Alaxy 
Avtbree 32 (Percy JMS.) There wa<» neuer none like to 
Mary Aumbree.^ 1604 E. GIrjmstonf.] D' Acosta's Hist, 
Indies IV. xxxviil, 314 Ic is in face like to a monkie. 26x2 
Bible Acts xiv. 25 Wee also arc men of like passions with 
you. 2670 Baxter Cure Ch, Div. 238 You would shew 
youreelve.s much liker to God who is love, and unliker 
to Satan the accuser. 2709 Mrs. Manley Secret . Atem. 
(2736) II. 68 Are pot ihevc Shrieks like as those from a 
Woman in Distress? 1736 Butlkr Anal. 1. tii. _iot A state 
of trial., analogous or like to our moral or religious trial. 
2796 Mrs. G1.ASS1: Cookery X. 262^ Dried herring, .should be 
steeped the like time as the Whiting in small beer. 2819 
Shelley Cenci v. in. (Song), Sweet sleep, were de.Tth like to 
thee. 1859 Masson Brit. Novelists iL 94 Swift. .the likest 
author we have to Rabelais. 2870 M, Arnold Panl^- Prot. 
27 Laud, .held, on this point, a like opinion with him. 2872 
Freeman Hist, Ess, Ser. 11. 97 An old Greek was a being 
of like passions wiib a modem Englishman. 

b. Const, simple dative. (In early use often I 
placed after its regimen ; cf. -like sufix 1 a.) In j 


LIKE. 


this construction the adj. when altributivc follows 
the sb. 


cxaoo Ormin 3572 Hire sune w.-iss himm lie O fele kinne 
wise. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolfs) 5680 No licchere is brofer 
him was bane wolf is a lomb {v.r-r. he nas no lechore Ins 
broper: lyker, lichyr, lecboure, lyckore, lickor). 2340 Ha.m- 
POLE Pr. Lonsc. 830-1 Whiles a man lyves he is lyke a man ; 
When he es dede what es he lyke pan? r238o Wyclif 
H. 92 3 if Y seie, Y knowe him not, 1 shal 
be Ink 30U, a lyere. C2386 Chaucer Sgr.'s T. C4 In this 
M'orld w.as ther noon it lyche, jri4oo Maundev. (18391 >:viii. 
199 Lymons, that is a manere of Fruyt, lyche sniale Pesen. 
c 2470 Golagros 4- Gniv. 404 Thare is na leid on life of lord- 
schij>_hym like, rz 2548 Hall Chron.^ Hen. VI, 84 The 
Parisians .. like the Wethercocke be variable and incon- 
, staunt. x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. in. i. 39 Fooles are as like 
j husbands, as Pilchers are to Herrings. 2710 Swift yml. to 
' Stella 2S Oct., Addison's sister is a sort of a uit, verj* like 
him._ 278* Priestley Con-upt. Chr, I. i. 93 There was 
I nothing like it in the philo.sophy of Plato. 2827 Keble 
Chr, i'., Restor. R. Family, Be some kind spirit, likest 
thine, Ever at hand. 2835 Dickens Sk. Boz, Talcs xi. 
(1892) 446 ‘Now, uncle*, said Mr. Kitterbell, lifting up lhat 
part of the mantle which covered the infant’s face, , .'Who 
do you think he's like?’ 2850 Tennyson In Mem. Iv. 4 
What we have The likest God within the soul, 2854 Brew- 
ster Afore Worlds xv. 226 The fixed stars are like our sun 
in every point in which it is possible to compare them. 

M Some phrasal uses of the adj. in this construc- 
tion have a special idiomatic force. The question 
jy/tat is he [ox it) like? means ‘ What sort of a 
man is he ? *, ‘ What sort of a thing is it ? the ex- 
pected ansu-er being a description, and not at all 
the mention of a resembling person or thing. (Cf. 
What-like.) To look like (occas. to be like) some- 
times means ‘to have the appearance of being* so 
and so; e.g. in ‘He looks like a clever man*. 
(Cf. sense 7.) Like that, used predicatively (peril, 
a Gallicism = F. comme celd) : of the nature, char- 
acter, or habit indicated. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xvni. 647 The unskilfulness 
of the Dissector, who was liker a Butcher than an Anatomist. 
269* R. L'Estrancf, clxxxi. (1708) 194 The Hypocrite 

is never so far from being a Good Chri>tian, as when he looks 
Likest One. 1816 J. Wilson City 0/ Plague t. i, 224 Do 
not I Look, ns 1 feel, most like thy murderer V 1835 IiIarkyat 
Three Cutters It is Lord J 3 — ,' he looks like a sailor, 
and he does not much belie his looks. 1878 Patmorf. 
Amelia, She ask’d what Millicent was like. 2889 .A« Lang 
Prince Pripo xviii. 139 He refused to keep his royal pro- 
mise.. I Kings are like that, 2899 Newnham-Davis Din* 
tiers 4 ’ Diners 194 , 1 found myself wondering what an infant 
incubator could be like. 

c. In mod. use (with following dat.) often 
= ‘such as’, introducing a particular example of 
a class respecting which something is predicated. 

1886 Stevenson Lett. (1899) 11 . 41 A critic like you is one 
who fights the good fight, contending with sti.pidity. 2887 
Colvin Keats i. i A binh like that of Keats presents to the 
ordinary mind a striking instance of naUire’.s inscrutability. 

d. Without construction, chiefly in .attributive 
relation : Resembling something already indicated 
or implied. The like : such as have been men- 
tioned (cf, C. 3) ; formerly often preceded by an adj. 
of quantity, as t many the like. See also Such-i.ike, 
formerly also *f j/zr/t a like. For in like manner ^ 
see Manner; for in like xuisc, see Likewise. 

a 2300 Cursor Af. 6382 Of honi it had likest sauur [Gbit, 
lickest, Fair/, likkest). c 237^ Ac. Leg. Saints vi. [Thomas) 
130 A lyk dreme dremyt pai bath. cze,oo A^ol. Lott. 19 
For ke honor of God, & profit of himsilf & of k® pcple, 
wik mani final Jeful leke causis. 24.. (MS. C.) 

8o2 In lyke case was Jw wylde bore. 2564 in Vicary's 
Anat. (1888) App. iii. iii. 166 A procl.amaclon of lyke sub- 
staunce & effect shall furthwiih be drawen. 2590 Si'ENSER 
F, Q. lit. vii. 29 For both to be and seeme to him w.as 
labour lich. 2591 — Af. Ilubberd 199 Be you the .Souldi’er, 
for you likest are For manly semblance, and small skill in 
warre. 2608 Tofsell .So/ents (1658) 601 Solinus reportelh 
of such a like Wood in a pan of Africa. 2611 Bible Transl. 
Pref. 2 Wee shall finde many the like examples of such 
kind, or rather vnkind acceptance. Ibid. 3 An Heretike of 
the like stampe. 2651 Hobbes /.CT/fa.'//’. 1. iii. 10 Like events 
will follow like actions, tjst Addison Sped. No.6p rs 
Hips and Haws, Acorns and Pig-nuts, with other Delicacies 
of the like Nature. 2840 L. Hunt in Dram. IVks. Wycher- 
ley etc. Farguhar p. Ixxxvil, Equally profound is .. Mr. 
Lamb in whatever he says at all times on the like subjects. 
1865 Tylor Early Hist. Alan. i. 5 The like working of 
men's minds under like conditions. 1875 Jowett PMo 
(ed. 2) I. 269 They cause disease and poveny and other like 
evils. 


3 . Of two or more persons or things: Haying 
: same or closely resembling characteristics ; 
tually similar; in predicative use — alike (now 
‘e), Prov. As like as two peas : see Pea sb. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints iii. (Andreas) 2037 All are lyk, and 
..In like face., men fyndis diuersyic. ej^oo Lon- 
fic's Cirurg. 14, ij lymes .. kat ben lich in complexioun. 
30 Ld. Burners Arth. Lyl. Br^t. 47* 
dly persones and moche lyke of siature. 2I. j 

iscm! Ri/mn. 9 Al tilts. ..art 
r likt. 01641 Bp. Mountacu Ad, >, 
r two letters of b and m being la tnanuscnp s > 
t MBS.GEiFn™ Ldt. 

ways looked upon them as twin->i>te^» ^ *g 
: it was difficult to know one from t A 

Dr,a,.. F.ur Sn^a ' Uy 

lEiior Ihj'SicsiyPoL f 21 rtfariinir locciher. 

len, because «Vich scenflo be l-kc 

» Jevons Logic Prjui. 9 Dimgs wm*-** * 
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Inaccurately const, dative (etc.) instead of 
elUpt. possessive. 

(Cf. Ko/iat ^apt7€C(Tit’ ofioiai Iliad xvii. 51.) 
a. 1300 Cursor M. 18408 Quat ert l>ou bat cs here, 
has to theif so like a chere? <7x460 T<nvneley Alysf. 
XXV. 72 The fader voyce, oure myrthes to amende, Was 
made to me lykc as a man. 1567 Satir, Poeuts Rc/orui. 
ill. 169 Hir lauchter lycht be lyke to trim Thy>ble. 1890 
Freeman in W. R. W. Stephens Li/c (1S95) 11 . 414 His 

domestic arrangements, .are rather like a steamer. 

2 . In phraseological and proverbial expressions, 
f a. All like : in all cases the same. Obs. 

1477 E,\rl Rivers (Caxton) Dicles si Whersomeuer one 
deye, the weye to the other worlde is all like. 

*1* b. Like case (advb. phr.) : in the same way, 
likewise, Obs^ exc. dial, 

*534 Kirtnndn-Lvuisey Churchiv. Acc. in N. IV. Line. 
Gloss. S.V., Paid \v5'tsonday for ij ponde sope for weching 
cherche clothes iij d. Paid at lammes lyke case iii d. 155* 
Huloet, Like (»se and likewyse, idem. 1579 W. A. S^eciall 
Remedie f iij b (Roxburghe Club), Yet haue I yeelded like 
a coward thoe, And followed his pleasures vaine like case. 
1889 H. IV. Line. Gloss, s.v., Thaay chuckt th’ waiter tub 
oher,like caase thaay brok th* tap on it. 

+ c. Alike; in phr. share and share like^ portion 
and portion like. Obs. 

1540 in R. G. Marsden Scl. Pl.Crt, Adiii. (1894) 96 To 
be compelled to here and pay their parte.s and porcions^ of 
the same averyge after the rate of their said goods porcion 
and porcion lyke. 1692 R. L'Estrange Pablesviu 6 Every 
one to go share and share-like in what they took. 

d. In proverbial formulce of the type like master 
like man (as the master, so the man). 

1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xxiii. 177 Beeyng lyke 
men lyke maister accordyng to the prouerbe. ciSSo Bale 
K. yohan (Camden) 73 Lyke Lorde, lyke chaplayne. x6ii 
Bible Hosea iv. 9 And there shall be like people, like 
prie.st tWvcLiF as the peple so the pjest). 1632 Massinger 
City Madam i. i, Like hen, like chicken. Hfid. u. ii, Like 
bitch, like whelps. 1653 Fuller CA. Hist. ix. ii. § 20 Like 
cup, like cover. 1835 Marryat yae. Faith/, xxiii. But like 
mother like child, they say. 1842 Tennyson Walking io 
Mail 55 Like men, like manners. 

e. Anything like^ nothing lihe^ something like : 
anything, nothing, something nearly as great, good, 
effective (etc.) as (another thing), or approaching 
it in size or quality. Also ellipt. something like^ 
something like what he, it (etc.) should be, or what 
is desired or aimed at (chiefly colloq., and serving 
as an emphatic expression of satisfaction). 

1666 Bunvan Grace Ab, § 32 My great Conversion from 
prodigious Profaneness to something like a Moral Life. 
X702 S. Parker tr. Cicero's De Finibus iv, 247 This is 
something-like I 1791 'G. Oambaoo’ Ann. Horsem. 1 . 
(1809) 6^, I have had nothing like a bad fall lately. 1798 
Geraldtna I. 176 * This looks something like. Sir,* said she. 
1883 Manch. Exam. 22 Nov. 5/4 The Parcel Post is being 
conducted at a loss of something like / z6,ooo a week. 1884 
Ibid, 17 June 4/7 There is nothing luce giving a nickname 
to anything you wish to denounce. 1885 J. Payn Talk of 
Town II. X17 Not that Pye is an archangel, nor anything 
like it. X901 Expositor Nov. 396 In the ‘ Times ’ the other 
day, a description of the largest steam-hammer yet made 
was headed 'Something like a hammer’. 

f. The phrases in e are also used adverbially^ 
conveying the notion of an approximation to what 
would be expressed by the predicate (vb. or adj.) 
or its accompanying adv. Also ellipt. something 
like : in a tolerably adequate manner; 'J'at a fairly 
reasonable price, 

1S90 Shaks. Com. Err. iii. ii. 105 Anti, What comple.xIon 
is .she of? Dra. Swart like my shoo, but her face nothing 
like so cleane kept, a 1620 jf. Dyke Serm. (1640) 379 If 
a man wjll sell a commodity, nee will sell it somewhat like, 
or hee will keepe it. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (x8ii) VI. 
241 ^Vhy ibis Is talking somewhat like. 1782 Eliz. Blower 
Geo. Bateman HI. m (She sits her horse] nothing like so 
well as you used to do. 1793 Bentham Wks. (1843) x. 229 
The /(lOQ a-year., I do not look upon as anything like 
adequate. 1798 T. Twining Recreat. ^ Stud. (1882) 237 
Often have 1 heard you something like blamed for these 
voluntary labours. x8st Whewell in Todhunier Ace. 
Writings (1876) II. 371, I have not any thing like got 
through the work. 1874 Ruskin Fors Clav. xlvii. 253 No; 
not so v.’eH done; or anything like so well done. 

3. - Of a portrait, etc. : Bearing a faithful resem- 
blance to the original. Now only predicative. 

xs6x T. Hoby tr. Casiiglione's Conriyer iv. (1577) T iij a, 
A muche more Hker Image of God are those good Princes 
that loue and worshippe him. 1591 Spenser Tears Muses 
201 All these, and all that els tlie ComickSiage With seasoned 
wit and goodly pleasaunce graced, By which mans life in his 
likesl image Was limned forth. X03B Baker tr. Balzac's 
Lett. (vol. II.) 167 Those painters, that csire not for making 
a face like, so they make it faire. 1705 HicKiiRiNciLL Priest, 
cr. II. Wks. 1716 III. 68 Its own Picture drawn so yerj» like, 
that it has not patience to behold its own Physiognomy. 
1755 Mr.s. F. Brooke Old Maid No. 36. 295 , 1 have myself 
seen the camps at Clapham and in Hyde-park, and must own 
my Correspondent’s picture of the last to be like. 1773 D k. 
Richmond in Burke Corr. (1844) II. 87, I believe you will 
think it a good and a like portrait when you see it. 1850 
E. FitzGerald Lett, (1889) I. 203. I got your photograph 
atla-ct: it is a beastly thing : not a bit like. 1834 Hawthorne 
Eng. Kotc.Bks. (1879) 1 . 103 It was very like and very laugh- 
able, but hardly caricatured. 

4. Math. (See quot. 170 ( 5 .) Noav superseded by 
similar^ exc, in like quantities nnd like signs. 

,<57 Recorde Whetst. 1 > i, When the sides of one plat 
forme, beareth like proportion together as the sides of any 
other fi.iUc forme of the same klnde doeth, then arc those 
formes called like and their numbers, that declare 
their quantities, in like sorte are like Jlaties, 1660 
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Barrow VI. iv. Schol., If in a triangle FEE there 

be drawn A C o- parallel to one side FE, the triangle A BC 
shall be like to the whole FBE. 1706 Phillips (ed. Ker- 
sey), Like Arches or Arks (in the Projection of the Sphere) 
are Parts of lesser Circles that contain an equal Number of 
Degrees with the corresponding Arches of great Ones. Like 
Fifties (in < 5 eom.) are such as have their Angles equal, 
.and the Sides about those Angles proportional. Like solid 
Figures^ such as are comprehended under Planes that are 
like, and equal in Number. Ibid., Like Quantities (in 
Algebrah such as are expressed by the same Letters, equally 
repeated in each Quantity, Thus 2<x and 3<r, and Add, 
are like (juantilies; but na and ^aa, and d/’anrl 4i2/ 
unlike. Like Bigus, are when both arc Affirmative, or^both 
Negative , .Thus -t- 16 r and + 4 r, have like Signs. 1709 J . 
Ward Introd. Math, lu ii. § 4 (1734) *54 Signs give 
+ and Unlike Signs give — in the Quotient. X797 Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 3) I. 401/1 To add terms that are like and have 
like signs. 1859 Barn. Smith Arith. ^ Algebra (ed. 6) sor. 

5, Golf. (See quot.)' 

X887 Donaldson Suppl. to yam. s.v., When both parties 
have played the same number of strokes they are said to 
be like. 

6 , fa. Apt, suitable, befitting^. Chiefly predi- 
cative. Obs. 

a 1430 Coi>. Myst. xl. (Shaks. Soc.) 394 This observaunce is 
most like you to do dewly, Wherfore tak it upon you, 
brother, we pray. 1477 Poston Lett. III. 196 An C It , . . 
is no money lyek for syche a joyniore as is desyred of my 
son. 1392 C’tess Shrewsbury in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ii. 
HI. 167 They are the Ukest instruments to put a bad 
matter in execution. 

b. Characteristic of; such as one might expect 
from. 

1667 Petys Diary 4 Apr., It was pretty to hear the Duke 
of Amemarle himself to wish that they would come on our 
ground, meaning the French, for that he would pay them . . ; 
which was like a general, but not like an admiral. 1703 
Rules 0/ Civility 98 That would be liker a Drunkard than 
a Gentleman, ^^st Swift yrnt. to Stella 8 Sept., It is 
like your Irish politeness, raffling for tea-kettles. ^ 1840 | 
Dickens Bam. Rud^e xxvii, It would be like his impu- ' 
dence . - to dare to think of such a thing. 

7, predicat ively./\n certain idiomatic uses, chiefly 
With. ihtyh^.feeL look, sound: fa. Withgerund as 
regimen : Having the appearance of (doing some- 
thing). b. Giving promise of (doing something); 
indicating the probable presence of (something), 
c. colloq. In recent use (orig. U.S.), 7b feel like : 
to have an inclination for, be in the humour for. 

1634-66 Earl Orrery Parthen, (1676) 690 'Fhey look’d 
rather like going to triumph after a Victory, than to win 
one. 1741 Lady Pomfret Corr. (1803) III. 30 The music 
. .sounds so like being accompanied by an organ, that [etc.]. 
1830 Carlyle Latter-d, Pamph. III. 2 The Forty Colonies 
..are all pretty like rebelling just now, 1863 R, B. Kim- 
ball Was he success/ult 11. xii. 278 He did not feel 
like returning to Ws solitary room with his mind un- 
settled. 1868 Yates Rock Ahead II. 245 Wooded uplands 
suggested good cover-shooting; broad expanse of heath 
looked very like rabbits. x^4 Du Maurier (1895) 

in Bother work this morning! I feel much more like a i 
stroll in the Luxembourg Gardens. 

8 , In accordance with appearances, probable, 
likely. Now only dial. 

C137S Barbour Bruce :cyii. 324 It wes weill lik..That he 
mycht haffconquerit ..The land of Irland. c s^oo Destr. 
Troy Hit was not Hkfat ke lede..ShuId haue killrt 
his kyng. 1432-50 *«■- Higden (Rolls) I. 17 Thynges in- 
credible andnotlyke \\^incredibilia .. ei non verisimilut]. 
* 54 * Wyatt Dejence Wks. (1861) p. xxxiii. It was not like 
that I should get the Knowledge being in Spain. 1545 
Brinklow Covipl. ii. (1874) *4 Who hath the vantage, God 
knowyth ; wether the King, or., the officers,, which is 
most lykest. 1392 Shaks. Rom. 4- yul. iv. iii. 45 Is it 
not like that I ..run mad? 1603 — Meas.jbr hi. v. i. 104. 
c 1635 W. Scot Apol. Narr. (Wodrow Soc.) 27 , 1 know not 
if it came to Mr. Knox befor his death ..as it is like it 
did. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. iii. 835 And is it like they have 
not still In their old Practices some skill ? a 17x7 Blackall 
Wks. (1723) I. 560 He only desired time, and would, ’tis 
like, have been able to pay thee. X733 E. Erskine Serm. 
Wks. 1871 H, 152 The temple where it is like Isaiah got the 
manifestation. 1816 Scott Antiq. xv, *Il’s like we maun 
wait then till the gudeman comes hame'. 

9, predicativety, const io with inf . : That may 
reasonably be expected to (do, etc.), likely to. Now 
somewhat rare in literary use; still common colloq. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3452 Hir lijf was lickest to be ded. 
CX380 WvcLiF fFitr. (1880) 372 It is ful like for to stonde 
in he same wise wiWn a few 5erjs in ynglonde. CX400 
Destr, I'roy 2254 Licker at he last end in langore to bide. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. vi. 199 For that (brik] is maad in 
somer heeie To sone is drie, and forto chyne is like. xSo8 
Dunbar Poems iv. ii Now dansand mirr>% now like to dee. 
X373 Tusscr Husb. xxxv. (1878) 82 Those of the fairest 
and likest to thriue. 1392 Shaks. Rom. 4- yul. i. v. 187 
My graue is like to be my wedding bed, 1641 J. Jackson 
True Evang. T. iii. 224 Lay a good foundation, and then 
the superstructure is like to stand, 1704 Swift Bait. Bks. 
Misc. (1711) 239 Discovering how high the Quarrel was 
like to proceed, a 17x5 Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 368 
A man much liker to spoil business than to carry it on 
dextrously. a 1806 C J. Fox yas, II (1808) 194 He thought 
himself like to get rid of them. 1873 Ruskin Fors Clav. I V. 
xlviii. -68 But we are in hard times, now, for all men’s wits ; 
for men who know the truth are like to go mad from 
isolation. x886 Bvnkcr A. Surria^ iii. 34 The two or three 
pla^ I am like to have buriness relations with. 1^6 
A. E. Houssian Shropsh. Lad xxii. Such leagues apart Ine 
world s ends are, WeVe like to meet no more. 

b. {/Aayt colloq. wdiali^ Apparently on the point 
of. t Formerly sometimes (? by anacoluthon) with 
ellipsis of the vb. substantive, so that like becomes 
= *was (or were) like* {pbs.y Also in confused 


use, had like to (for xvas like to), chiefly with perf. 
inf.; ‘ had come near to, narrowly missed ( — ing)\ 
(A further grammatical confusion appears in the 
form had liked to : see Like 2 b.) 

c 1360 Wriotheslev Chron. (1875) II. 13s Wherefore that 
plee would not serve, and so [they] had like to Imue had 
judgment without trial). 1563 J.Sparke in Hawkins’ Voy. 
(1878) 26 Which had like to haue turned vs to great dis- 
pleasure. 1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary i\. Zo That 
he had like to have knockt his head against the gallowes. 
1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. v. iv. 48, 1 haue had foure quarrels, 
and like to haue fought one. 1657 W. Rand tr. Gassendi's 
Peiresc 1. 20 And these digressions . . had like to cost him 
dear. X709 Strvpe Anti. Re/. (1824) I. xx. 367 After the 
treaty had been like to have been broken off. 1709 Mrs. 
Manley Secret Mem. (1736) IV. 160 She advanced toward 
the Land of Coquetry, and like to have arrived there. X7X1 
Steele S/ect, No. 78 f 4 Ihe young Lady was amorous, 
and had like to have run away with her Father’s Coachman. 
1760-72 H. Brooke Fool 0/ Qual. (1809) 11 . 28, 1 had like 
to murder poor Mr. Vindex, 1823 Scott D. ii, The 

eldest man seemed like 10 choke with laughter. 1826 — 
yrnl. I. 124, I had like to have been too hasty. xSss AIrs. 
Carlyle Lett. 11 . 241, 1 am like to cry whenever 1 think of 
her. X873 Ruskin Fors Clav. xxvii. 7, 1 had like to have 
said .something else. 

c. dial, (north, and north midland): Constrained, 
obliged, having no option but to (do so-and-so). 
Also with ellipsis of the inf. (Ci. fain.) 

1828 Trial W. Dyon at York Assizes 11 , 1 protnisedhim 
I would not tell : I was like for fear of losing my life. Mod. 
{jShe/icld\ You’ll be like to let him have his own way. 

10. Comb., as like-minded (whence likeminded- 
! ness), -iialured, -seeming, -shaped, -sized adjs. 

' 1526 Tindale Rom. xv. 5 That ye be *lyke mynded won 

towardes another. X84X E, hit all \\\ Noncon/. I, 248 Sir 
Robert Peel will find thousands likeminded with us. x888 
Bubcon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. iv. 381 'I'hey were devoted to 
one another, inseparable, and entirely like-minded. 1638 
' Sanderson Serm. (1681) H. 120 Our *Iike-niindedness .. 
must be according to Christ Jesus. 1379 Fulke Heskius's 
Pari. 192 That this rude and earthly body by a *like natured 
taste, touching, and meate, should be brought to immor- 
lalitie. 1839 Bailey Festus (1852) 26 Lxke-natured with 
them. 1590 Spenser F Q. i. iii. 26 By bis *like-seenung 
shield her knight by name Shee weend it was. 1897 Daily 
Neivs 5 Feb. ji/i ^Like-shaped and *like-sized balls. 

b. In proposed mathematical terms: ’{•like- 
jamb, a parallelogram ; ^ like-side, a rhombus. 

* 55 * Recorde Pathw. Knosvl. r. Dcfin., Those squares 
which haue their sides al equal, may be called . .likesides,. . 
and those that haue only the contrary sydes equal, ..those 
wyll I call likei.-tinmys, for a difference. 

B. adv, (quasi'/r^/., conj.)» 

1. In or .after the manner of; in the same manner 
or to the same extent as ; as in the case of. Const, 
as in A. I a, b ; also rarely, *{• const, after. Also 
(const, dal.), in the manner characteristic of. Like 
that : in that manner (cf. A. 1 b ^). 

rtX3oo Cursor M. 5133 pai com ham noght as prisuns 
like [Gbit, lick, Trin. licne} Bot als l?ai war kmgthes rik. 
?X370 Robt. Licyle 58 He rode non odur lyke. CX380 
Wyclif Wks. (1880) 253 }?an schulden prestis lyue lich to 
angels, c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 590 His top was dokked lyk 
a preest biforn. — Frank!. 7 \ 517 Phebus wax old, and 
hewed Jyke latoun. cx^oo Destr. Troy 16x3 Rome..Tiid 
vpon Tiber after 7 Voy like. 1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 187 
Floenge like to the water, ^tffenge place like to the aier, 
C1500 Lancelot 3170 Ful lyk o knycht one to the feld he 
raid. 1308 Dunbar Fiyting.w. Ktnnedie 174 Ay loungand, 
lyk ane loikmiin on ane ledder. — 7 'ua mariit Wemen 273, 

1 hatit him like a hund. c 1390 ]\Iarlowe Faust, xi. (1604) 
E 2, Like an asse as I was, 1 would not be ruled by him. 
*594 T. Bedincfield tr. Machiavellt's Florent. Hist. (1595) 
szx The disorder of his ministers (wholiued liker Princes, then 
priuate men). cx6oo Shaks. 60/m. xxix, Featur’d like him, 
like him with friends possest, x6ox — T-wel. N.\, i. 275 Thou 
neuer should’st loue woman like to me. 1654 Earl Monm. 
tr. Beniivoglio’s IVarrs Flanders 133 Fearing their Town 
would fare like Oudwaler. 17x3 Addison Guardian No. 97 
F I This . . is using a man like a fool. 1732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. n. § 23 Working like moles under ground. 1779 
Mad. D’Arblay Diary Lett, {1842-61 I, 256 She sings 
like her. laughs like her, talks like her. 1821 Keats Lamia 
i. 49 Striped like a xebra, freckled like a pard. 1834 
Mrs. Jameson Bk. 0/ Th. (1877) 270 A lecture should not 
read like an essay. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) x The 
name of Voltaire will stand out like the names of the great 
decisive movements in the European advance. 1872 Punch 

2 Mar. 88/2 What w.as the use of his talking like that? 
1879 McCarthy Donna Quixote xxi, But 1 never was good 
like that. 

b. In colloquial phrases denoting vigour or 
r.ipidity of action, as like anything, like a shot, 
like fun, blazes, etc. 

x68i T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridetis No, 48 (1713) II. 53 
He storms and sputters like — yt’x/. What I prithee? Earn. 
Why— like any think. 1693 Congreve Love /or L, v. iv. 
(ed. 2) 76, I have been looking up and down for you like 
any thing. ^ 1778 Miss Burney Evelina xxi. (1784) is7^All 
the people in tne pit are without hats, dressed like anything. 
1848 Like fun [see Fun jA j b]. 1872 L. Carroll Through 
Lookiug-gl. 73 They wept like anything to see Such quanti- 
ties of sand. 1885 Itlusir. Loud. AVrox j 8 Apr. 392/3 If she 
d^sn't know anything about it, she’ll say so like a shot. 

2 . = Alike, a. In a like degree ; equally. Now 
arch, or poet, (only qualifying an adj. or adv.). 

X34D-70 Alex. 4- Dind. 105 Whan eueri )ud liche wel 
lyuede up-on er}>e. 0x384 Chaucer H. Fame \. 10 Why 
this [is] a dreme, why that it swevene And noght to euery 
man lyche euene. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvii. 20 Men of 
grete welj>e, And jiche witty and wys, c ie,oo Rom. Rose 
4_i6o It was al liche longe & wyde. CX400 Lan/ranc's 
Ctrurg, X58 Whanne |>at alle he brawnys traucilen liche 
inyche. 1496 Dives 4- Paup. (W. de W.) 1. xxvii. 64/2 The 
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sonne in hymselfe is alwaye atte one and shyneth alwaye 
ail lyke. 1584 Cocan Health cxxxi. (1636) 131 

IMiilton] is . . not like good in all places in England. x6ii 
Shaks. Cynib. ni. iii. 41 Subtle as the Fox for prey. Like 
warlike as the Wolfe, for what we eate, 1630 TnArr Covvn. 
Njnn. xxi. 1 In our late trouble*;, it was a like difficult 
thing, to finde among our enemies, a wicked man in their 
prisons, or a Rodly man out of them. 1605 Hickerincill 
Lay-Clergy Wks. 1716 I. 326 That other like ill-advdsed ex- 
pression. 1812 Bvron Clu Har. i. xvii. Hut and palace 
show like filthily. 18^9 Bailey Festus (1852) 337 All His 
gifts Like wondrous, like unlimited, like fair, As when the 
wind first blew. 

•j’b. In like manner. Ohs. rare, 

Udall Era57n. Af>o/’h. 317 b (marg.), Quoque the 
coniunctron, & coce the vocatiue of cocus, sotined both like 
in Cicero his tyme. iS4S Ascham Toxoph, (Arb.) 107 To 
shote compasse, to draw euermore lyke, to lowse euermore 
lyke. 

1 3. Followed by an aclj. or adjectival phrase : 
In the manner of one who (or that which) is — . 
Obs, exc. in like mad (see Mad a,). 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xix. 19 5®^ ^211 is lyke out of his 
mynd. 1596 Spenser F,Q. iv. x. 56 All looking on, and like 
astonisht staring. 168a Creech tr. Lveretius (1683) 87 The 
look is vivid still, nor seems like dead, Till everj' Particle 
of Soul is fled. 1801 tr. GabHellts Myst, Hush, 111. axx 
Being his tenant, he was like in his power, 
f 4. In accordance with, according io, Obs, 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Prh. Priv. 131 And to ham j’eue 
thow lyke har deserte. 1426 Lydg. 2 ?e Gtttl. Pilgr, 14281 
The ffox, lyk hj’s entente, Took the chese, and forth he 
wente. £'1430 — Chichev. <5* Bye. ii.iJf/Vz. Poems 130 These 
bestis . . Be fatte, or Jeene . . Like JaJc, or pJente, of tJbejT 
vitaile. — Peas. ^ Se/ts. 5784 Arrayed lyche to hir-degre, 
^1586 Sidney Wn’orfnz 11, (1622) 209 She.,s'sed him much 
Hker his birth, then his fortune. 

5, Like as. a. Introducing a clause : In the 
same way as, even as ; (just) as if. Also, like as 
^(now somewhat rare, occas, like as attd), 

£1380 Wycuf IVks. (x88o) 368 J>ai co\vde not schake away 
J)is bonde by a contrari glose, lijke as cure prestis kan 
nowe. c 2450 Merlvtxvi. 42 He. .tolde hym alle th>7)ges]ike 
as were beffalle. 2437 in io//{ Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm. 
App. V, 298 The pleyntif shall declare , . licke as the defend- 
ant were present. 1523 Fitzhf.rd. Surit. xUi. (1539! 3* Lyke 
as and it were extortion. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (\V. deW. 1531) 
139 b, Lyke as whan the wyndowe is opened, the .. beames 
of the sonne foloweth in.^. so [etc.1. 2535 Coverdale Ps. 
ciilij. 13 Like as a father pitieth his owne childrerf, euen so 
is the Lord mercifull vnto them that feare him. 2609 Hot- 
LAND Manell. 53 Hee came to Augustudunum afore- 

said ; like as if he had beene a leader of long continuance, 
jfiix Bible /ob v, 26. idi6 K. C. Times' It^histU iv. 1235 
And now our lawes for Mammons cursed golde Like as at 
open mart are bought and solde. 1692 tr. Efm'liajme’s 
P'rauds Rom. Monks (ed. 3) 194 They are all of drj’M 
Fleshy like as her Heart is.. 27x7 IPodroiu Corr. (1843) H* 
347 Likeas the Synod did, and hereby do, approve thereoC 
X799 Coleridge Lett. (1805) 272, 1 held the letter in my 
hand like as if 1 was stupid. x^xYosiXiK^Gol/ei^s Handbk, 
34 Like-as-ivedie, when both parties have played the same 
number of strokes. x888 W. E. Henley Bk. Verses, In 
Hospital vi, Likeas a flamelet blanketed in snioke, So 
through the anaesthetic shows my life. 

b. Witli ellipsis of the vb. of the clause, Obs. 
exc. poet. 

CX489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon Lx. 222 Lete vs goo there 
like as prue and worthy knyghtes. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
xi. 5 For as thow come sa sail thow pass, Lyk as ane schad- 
dow^ in ane glass. XS35 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) II. 34 
Thair semelie schroud likeas siluer schene. 1559 Abp. 
Hethe Speech in Pari*. 21 Feb. in Strype Ann. Ref. I, 
App. vi. 9 Kinge Davj^d did .. leappe before the arke of 
God, lyke ils his other subjectes. 1704 J. Pitts Acc, Ma- 
hometaits \\\\. (1738) 149 They travel four Cammels in a 
breast . . tied one after the other, like as in Teams. x8oo 
Coleridge Piccolom. iv. i, She’s now rising : Like as a sun, 
so shines she in the east. 

6 . Used as : =^like as’, as. Nowgenerally 
condemned as vulgar or slovenly, though examples 
may be found in many recent writers of standing. 

This use originated partly in an ellipsis of as or an exten- 
sion of the quasi-preposiiional function of the adv. (sense 1) 
to govern a clause instead of a sb., and partly in an anaqo- 
lutnic use (somewhat common in the 16th c.) by which the 
sb. or pronoun which is primarily a dative governed by like 
is used as the subj. or obj. of a following clause. A good 
example of this anacolutnon (but with to instead of simple 
dative' is the following : 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. iv. 42 Like to an Eagle, in Ids kingly 
pride Soring through his wide Empire of the aire.. by 
cbaunce hath spide A Goshauke. 

a. Introducing an unabridged danse. 
c 1530 Ld. Berners A rtlu Lyt. Bryt 520 Ye have said lyke 
a noble lady ought to say. 1531 Elyot Gov. hi. viii, Lyke 
an excellent Phisitioun cureth moste daungerous diseases, 
so doth a man that is valyant [etc.]. 2608 Shaks. Per. i, L 
263 Like an arrow shot from a well experienst Archer hits the 
marke his eye doth leuell at 1658 A. Fox IVurtz' Surg. 
in. xix. 280 ’I'he patient still moveth the wounded joint, like 
the jack of a watch doth move.^ 1725 M. Davies ^ 

Brit. 1. 253 To act like Judith did with Holoferne& 1792 
Southey Lett. (1856) 1. 12 He talks like Brunswick did. 
x866 Darwin in Life f,- Lett. HI. 58 Unfortunately few have 
observed like you have done. X867 H. Maudslev_ Phys. 
4* Path. Mind 18 They are strange and startling, like the 
products of a dream ofttimes are, to the mind which has 
actually produced them. 1869 Bonamy Price Princ. Cur- 
rency V. 262 Is the demand of the cotton and of the iron for 
money so real and specific, that the coin is produced, like 
wine IS produced in bottles for the drinkers who desire to 
Wnk wine? 1873 Morris in Mackail Life (1899) 1. 301 
Dreading the model day like I used to dread Sunday. 
1882 J. C. Morison Alacaulay 269 Those assemblies 

were not wise like the English parliament was. 1886 J. K. 
Jerome IdU Thoughts (1889) 5 Did be [Robinson Crusoe] 
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wear trousers? I forget. Or did he go about like he does 
in the pantomime? 

b. Introducing a clause with vb, suppressed. 

^ Many apparent instances of this use may belong to 2, what 
is suppressed being a pple. or adj. and not a vb. 

1604 T. Wright (1620) 294 Did not David thirst 
after thee, like the thirstie hart the fountaines of cleaere 
water ?^ 2654-66 Earl Orrery Parthen. (1676) cip Do not 
jpu think me past recoverj', and in that faith, do like Physi- 
tians to Patients, which are so, permit them anything? 2803 
Spirit Pith. ymls. (1804) 140 The ser\*ants - . stare upon me 
like the deer On Selkirk, in Fernandez. 1839 Bailey 
(1852) 129 Ere yet we have shed our locks like trees their 
leaves. 

c. Followed by a noun or pron. (virtually the 
subj. or obj. of a suppressed clause) or a phrase. 

15.. Stnyih 4* his Dame 1. 54 in Hail E. P. P. III. 203, 

I sawe hym never wyth myne eye That could werke lyke I. 
X733 Pres. State Russia I. 343 They are not kept in 
Fhh-pools and Stews, like in other Places. 2749 Smollett 
Gil Bias (2797) 1. 120 A few who like thou and I drink 
Nothing but water. 1833 J. H. Newman Zr//. (1891} I. 324 
Stalls, like in cathedrals. 1840 W. Irving in Lijc Lett. 
(1866) III. 155 There is more of morning visiting, like in 
country life in England. 2895 Miss Balfour jsoo Miles in 
IFagfon ix. gS The strain is causing opening of the boards 
like in a^ ship after a storm. 2896 Daily Hews 24 Oct. 7/4 
Snow., is descending in thick flakes like in January, 
fd. As well as: as also. Ohs, rare. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. IIT, iii. v. 9 Gastly Lookes Are at my 
seruice, like enforced Smiles. 1663 Gerbier e va. 

You that know what good Building is both by a Genius . . 
infused into your spirit, like by your particular applications 
to all things answerable thereunto. 

e. t As if, * like as *. {obs.) Also (now dial.) 
as like. 

*493 Festivall (W, de W, 1525) 89 b, To . . here a candell 
brennynge in procession [on Candlemas Day] as lyke they 
wente bodely with our lady. CX530 Ld. Berners Arthur 
Lyt. Bryt. 338 He was bygge and hye above all other, and 
coloured like the rede rose had been set on the whyle lyly, 

7- dial, and vulgar. Used parenthetically to 
qualify a preceding statement : =* as it were ‘ so 
to speak*. 

280X tr. Gabriellfs Mysf. Hush. III. 252 Of a sudden like. 
1815 Scott Gny M. vi. The leddy, on ilka Christmas night 
. . gae twelve siller pennies to ilka puir body about, in 
honour of the twelve apostles like. 2826 J. Wilson Noct. 
Ambr. Wks. 1855 1. 179 In an ordinar way like. 1838 
Lvtton n. iii, If your honour were more amongst us, 
there might be more discipline like. X840-4X De Quincey 
Style It. Wks. 1862 X. 224 * Why like, it’s gaily nigh like to 
four mile Hke’.^ 1870 E. Peacock I. 112 Might 

I be so bold as just to ax, by way of talk like, if (etc.). 

8 . Likely, probably. Rare exc. in phr. like 
enough, very like, (as) like as not (colloq. or dial.). 

2563-83 Foxb a. 4* M, 11. 22xo/x Some sayd it was his 
wife, some sayd^ the keeper. Lixe inough (my lord) quoth 
Symons, for he is one of the same sort. 2620 Shaks. Temp, 

V, L 265 Will money buy cm? Ant. Very like. x6ix — • 
Cymb. V. v. 259 Most like I did. 2682 Hickerincill Black 
Non-Conf, Postscr., Wks. 2726 II. 269 He may fire a Canon, 
and kill a Friend as like as an Enemy. 174^ Fielding 
Tom Jones vn. ix, * Like enough,' cries the 'squire, ‘ it may 
be so in London.’ 2823 Bentham Not Paul 285 When I 
was yet with you I told you these things. Like enough. 
2883 Stevenson Treas. 1 st. iii. xiv. Like enough, to judge 
from the sound, his back was broken on the spot. 2^0 
* Rolf BoLDREwooD'C<^AyiC/^r;/r<rr(i89i) 321, 1 was much 
deceived in them. ..Very like. .. It takes a sm.art man to 
be up to chaps of their sort. 2897 Outing (17. S.) XXX. 
479/2 The players, like as not, handling the ribbons. 2898 
G. jlEREDiTH Odes Fr. Hist. 29 No more at midway heaven, 
but Uker, midway to the pit. 

f 9. As if about (Cf. A, pb.) Obs. 

CXS30 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 143 The palcys 
trembled like to haue gone all to peces. 

10. Comb., as like fashioned (adj.), feelingly 
(adv.) , -made, -persuaded (adjs.) ; like-dealers , the 
designation assumed by certain pirates about 1400 . 

1401 Petition to Hen. IV in Rymcr Fcedera (1709) 
VIII. 193 Publicos Dei & omnium Mercatorum bonorum 
Inimicos, Pyratas, alio Vocabulo Likedclers Nominatos, 
2540 Coverdale Fruitful Less. (139^ m 4, Yet is God , 
of this nature, that he maketh bis chosen to bee like , 
fashioned vnto the image of bis sonne. 2622 Lady M. 
Wroth Urania 489 Wedded toa vow I made to one, whose 
breach of his like-made-one to roe cannot yet vnmarr)' me. 
2692 Norris Pract. Disc. 57 The warm influence of a like- 
persuaded Princes Favour, 1839 Bailey Festus xxxvi. 
(1848) 363 He Yet feels the frailties of the things He has 
made And therefore can, like-feelingly, judge them. [2^9 
Sidonia Sore. II. 244 That brotherhood who .. lived like 
brothers amongst themselves, dividing all goods alike, so 
that they were cafled ‘ Like-dealers *. (Ihese Like-dealers 
were the Coromunbts of the Northern Middle Ages.)] 

C. absol. and sb. 

1. With qualifying poss. pron. or its analogue : 
Counterpart, equal, match, analogue, etc. 

Sqmetime.s in pi., {his, etc.) likes, though a collective or 
typical sing, often occurs where a pL might be used. 

01300 Floriz 4- Z/. 483 (Hausknecht) Faire hi habbe here 
in inome At on palais, nas^ non his Hche. CX374 Chaucer 
Ariel. 4 * Arc. 76 Oftrouth is ther non her lich Of all these 
wymmen. 02400 Soxodone Bab. 44 Whan flVith and felde 
wexen gaye, And every w’ight desirilh his like, a 2533 Ld. 
Berners Hnon Ivii. 293 His lyke is not in al y» world. 1579 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. Nov. 40 Her Hke shee has not left be- 
hinde. 1597 J. King On Jouas{t6tS) 65 Socrates was a man 
excellent for humane wisdonic, the like to whom could not 
be found among thousands of men. 2603 Shaks. Ham, i. u, 
188. 2628 Bolton Florus iv.xU. (2636^321 A man of a bar- 
barous blunt wit, but which did well enough among his likes. 
2656 Earl MoNM. Soecaltnts Advt.fr. Pamnss. 105 He 
rendred his Family as famous . . as the Hke of the greatest 
Princes. 2667 Milton P. L, \tii. 418. 2802 Paley Nat, 


T/teol. iv. (ed. 2) 55 Producing their Hke, without understand 
mg or design. 1847 ' 1 'ennyson Princess vi. 322 Pass, and 
mingle with your likes. 2875 Whitney Life Lang. ii. 23 
\yhen he first begins to employ preterits and plurals and 
theirhke. i879jAS.GRANTinCajrr//r rechn.Educ.lW .g6/i 
Two men, whose like will scarcelyever.be found in the world. 
2. Something considered. in respect of.its likeness 
to something else ; an instance of similarity; chiefly 
in proverbial expressions, as : like {zuill) io like, 
like draxvs to like, Hke begets like, etc. ; like for 
like ; like cures like. 

cxnsSc. Leg. Saints i. {Petrus') 543 Lyk to lyk accordis 
.wele. /wZ xii. 134 Lyk to lyk drawls ay. 2470-85 

Malory Arthur ix. xxxi, A good knyght wylle fauoure 
another and lyke wille drawe to lyke. 2528 Paynel Snlerne's 
Regim. p53S) 68 b, Lyke ioyned to lyke maketh one the 
more furious. 3539 Taverner Erasm. Prov. (1553) 8 Lyke 
wyll to lyke. 2581 Derrickk Image Irei. 11. Fj b. marg., 
Like vnto like saide the Deuill to the Collier, 2592 Spenser 
M. Hubberd Foxeand th’ Ape.. determined to seeke 

Their fortunes farre abroad, lyeke with his lyeke. 2601 
Shaks. Ju 2 . C. n. ii. 228 Euery like is not the same. 
1607 W. ScLATER Funeral Serm. (1639) 2 Illustrated by a 
comparison of likes. 2632 Gouge God^s Armvs iii, Ix. 296 
In case of ialio, or requiting like for Hke. 1633 T. Adams 
Exp. 2 Peter iii. 20. 1304 No like is the same; Similitude 
and Identitie arc different things. 1^2 R. L’Estrance 
Fables ccccxix. 395 Two Likes may be mistaken. 2696 
Tryon AHsc. i. 4 Every Like works upon its Likeness. 2842 
Tennyson Walking to Mail 55 Like breeds like, they say. 
— Two Voices 357 For those two likes might meet and 
touch. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (2860) I. hi. ii. 61 Only 
like can know like. 

5. The like : something or anything similar ; the 
same kind of thing. 

Now chiefly in negative contexts, as ‘ I never saw the Hke.' 
2553 Eden Decades (Arb.) 375 Sum doo wj^sshe be had 
doonne the lyke by theyrs. 2556 Robinson tr. More's Vtop. 
(Arb.) 77 margin. The verie like in England in the riner 
of Thamys, 1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 388 
Which is the like as we have said of the kingdome of China. 
1598 Shaks. Merry W. n. i. 70. 16,. Ballad, Mary Arn- 
hree jo (Perc>' MS.) The Hke in my liffe I neuer did see. 
2606 G. WfooDcocKE] Hist. Ivstine iv. 21 The Hke to this 
may be accounted of the continuall fire burning in the moun* 
talne of /Etna, a 1626 Bacon AVzu Atl. (1900) 34 His Under 
Garments were the like that we saw him weare in the Chariott. 
2678 Wanley Wond. Lit. World v. i. § 87. 467/x Henry the 
seventh .. having composed matters in Germany. .hastened 
to do the Hke in Italy. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) IV. 1242 
The drops were such as no experienced seaman on board 
had seen the Hke. 2820 Shelley CEdipus 11. i. 85 She never 
can commit the Hke again, 287B Siaipson Sch’Shaks. 1. 35 
Ic is confessed that Hawkins and Cobham were meant to Be 
buccaneers, and it is absurd to deny the Hke of Stucley. 
t b. Preceded by any, many, other. Obs. 

*573 G. Harvey Letter-hk. (Camden) 7, 1 prai you let this 
on suffice in stead of a man! the Hke. a 2592 H. Smith 
Wks. (1867) II. 07 As for these objections, or any the like. 
2599 Hakluyt k'oy. 11. 128 Had not Q. Curtius or some 
other like .. revived the remembrance of him. 2632 T. 
Powell Torn A ll 'Trades (1876) 245 And very many other 
the like. 

c. And the like, or the like : a formula used to 
avoid fni-ther enumeration of an indicated class ; 
»‘and so forth*. See also Such-like. 

2592 West xsi Pt. Symbol. § icx> With these words 
following, or the Hke in effect. 2622 Bacon Ess., Strtdies 
(Arb.) 23 Bowling is good for the Slone and Raines ; Shoot- 
ing for the longs and breast ; gentle walking for the 
siomacke ; riding for the head ; and the Hke, 2657-83 
Evelyn Hist. Retig. (2850) 1 . 3 Eveiy'body agrees that 
there is in our very nature sentiments of right and wrong ; 
to do as we would be done by; .. to clothe our bodies, 
and the like. 1711 Steele Spect. Na 255 F 2 In travel- 
ling together in the same hired Coach, sitting near each 
other in any publick Assembly, or the like. 2773 Mrs, 
Chapone ImProv. Alind (1774) II. 43 If you have any ac- 
quired talent . . such as music, painting, or the like. 2833 
S. Austin Charaet. Goethe I. ii. 30 Quesilons concerning 
time, space, mind, matter, God, immortality, and the like. 
2852 Gladstone (1879) mundane, earthy, 

instruments of taxation, police, soldiery.. and the like. 


*f*d. Used as a mere demonstrative pronoun; 
— that or those (followed by of). Obs. rare. 

2650 Earl Monm. tr. Senanlt's Man bee. Guilty i 46 » I 
doubt not but that ’iwas ambition which kept Scipto chast, 
that was the sweetne.sse of glory which charmed the like of 
Pleasure. 1653 Nissena 245 He had changed his love 
affections into the Hke of Friendship, or rather of obsequi- 
ousness. 2654 Earl Monm. tr. Beuiivoglh's Warrs Flan- 
ders 214 His death was accompanied by the like of Orange. 

e. The like{s of (rarely ./tJ) : such a person or 
thing as ; now often depreciatory, colloq. 

1637 Rutherford Lett. (1E62) I. 384^Many of Gods 
children beleiue that there Is something in a broken reed 
the like of me. 1787 Minor 171 Never more pre^me 
for to speak to the likes of me. 2825 Cobbett Awr. 
Rides 28s, I never saw, nor heard of the like of this befor^ 
18^ Jas. Mill in Westm. Rev. VI. 270 I'he hke of which 
exists in no other spot on the surface of the earth. 15° 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 137 This is the best schwl that the 
like of me was ever put to, 1872 Browning in I^rfe ef - 
(2891)292 The second edition is in the Ver 

months is a good sale for the likes of me. i^4 P c.-mboul 
Trilby (1895) aio Are there no harems still left m Siam 
for the likes of thee to sweep and clean . 

89 (Golf, The reckoning of ‘he Korcan 

odds and like, and one more, played one 

Stroke more than you— LC., toe <• > 

be ‘ the like 
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LIKE. 


+ 5 . Likelihood, probnbility. Obs.rare-^. 
x6o 9 Yoxcr. Diary jg There U like of war between them. 
6 . In phrases formed witii preps, 
fa. IFiVi Uke\ as is (was, etc.; fitting, in a 
fitting manner. Ohs. 

c 1200 Ormis 8j 9D pait o^err folic all 5ede bun, Swa summ 
itt birrb, like. <11*40 Wohnnse in Cott. Horn. 285 
Ihesu tu faht for me ajaines mine sawle fan me 
derennedes wi 3 like. . v . »• f 

Tb. In like (also Sc. in to like)^ m liche\ « 
Alike. Also, without change. Obs. ^ 

X3..etc. fsee InlikcI. c xyj$ Sc. Saints \\. {Panins) 

210 His ryk pat euire lestis m to lyk. Jhid. xxxv. (/ hadee) 
■JO His rj’ke Is stedfaste lestand ay in lyke, CX430 o>'r. 
Ttyam. 1571 Hedd and fete lay botl)c in lyke, lo grounde 
was he caste ! 1540 Hyrde tr. Vives" lustr. Chr. 

(1592) U ij. She .. which ought to count all in like faire & 
foul, saving her husband. «X 55 S RioLEV Pit. Lament. 
(1566) B vb, All sped in lyke. 1557 Pavnel Da^lavs 7 «* 
gtirth 73 His ennemies and his owne subiectes he dreeded 
and suspected both in lyke and after one rnaner. 

f c. Of {(£) like^ by {the) like : probably, Belike, 
154a Udall Erasm. A^oph. 337b, Harpalus (who by 
like had a good insight m suche maliers). 1570-^ Lam« 
BAKDE Feramb. Kent a826) 213 In which respect (of like) 
he gave to the hundreth, the name of the same Towne. 
*573 G. Harvcv Letterlk. (Camden) 50 Of a like thai 
purpose to pluck Jupiter out of he.iven. X577-87 Hohn- 
SHKD Chron. III. 2 ^® King William., conceiued displeasure 
against Urban . . and alledged by the like, that no . , bishop 
inthin his realme should haue respect .. toanie pope. 1579 
[see Bklike]. 1603 Vf.rstegan Dec. IntelL Iv. (1628) 89 
The white rocks or clifs (by like about Douer). 

Like (Isik), z/.l Forms: 1-2 lician, 3-3 Iifcie(nj 
3 lykyen, 3-5 li-, lyken, -i(n, -y(n, (4 likke, 
lykky), 4-7 lyke, Sc. and north, lik, (5 lykey, 
lijk, leke), 6-7 leeks, (7 lyk), 4^ like. Also 
Y-like. [OE. lician — O^iv&.likioLy OS. Itkbn (Du. 
lijkeii)^ OHG. lihhen^ lichen^ ON. llka^ Goth, lei- 
r—OTeut. *likxjany ^likojany f. *liko- body 
{prig, appearance, form) : see Lich jA] 

1 . inir. To please, be pleasing, suit a person. 
Chiefly quasi-Z/vt/w. with dative \ i*in early use 
also const, to^ till. Also impers. as in it likes me 
« I am pleased, it is my pleasure to do so-and-so. 
Now only arch, and dial. 

97X Blickh Horn, 129 Ai^hwylc man, sy paer eorSan p®r 
he sy, purh gode daida Gode lician sceal. c xooo i^t.FRjc 
Gen, xxvii. 14 Heo hit gearwode, swa heo wiste pajt his feeder 
licode. c X175 Lamb. Horn. 63 God . . ^ife us swa his wil to 
donne pet we gode Ukie and monne. cxaoc Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 29 pane he wile don o 3 cr queSen hwac him panne 
lieu's after defies lore, e 1205 Lay. 8746 Hit pe likede wel 
pat hu us adun lasidesi. t34o Ayenb. 187 Efterward ase 
mere! likep to god nlsuo hit ne llkep noplng to pe dyeule. 
CX374 Chaucck Boeth. iv. pr. vi. xo8 (Camb. MS.) The 
victories caw.se lykede to the goddes and the cause ouer« 
comen lykede to catoun. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. ^05 It 
likit till his will. 1413 Filgr. Hoivle i(^xton 1483) v. xii. 103 
This is my loued sone that lyketh me. c 1430 Two Cookery^ 
bks. 31 Take Porke or Beef, wheher l>e lykey, & leche it pinne 
pwerie. £-1449 Pccock Repr,\y xix. 267 Chese the seers 
which oftho answers tohemlijkith. 1535 Coverdale Esther 
i. 8 The ky nge had commaunded . . that eucry one shulde do 
as it lyked him. 2577 Harrison England 11. ix. (1877J i. 
201 To give his rolall consent to such statutes as him liketh 
of. 16x3 SiiAKs. Hen. i. 100 Like it j’our Grace, The 

State takesnotfee. 1627 E. F. Hist. Edw. //(r68o)87 How 
that way may like you, that I know not. X7B4 Cowpeu Task 
VI. 405 There they are free, And howl and war as likes them, 
uncontroul’d. a 1850 Rossetti Dante Cire. (1874) 1. 4r, 
1 rode sullenly Upon a certain path that liked me not. 

fh. simply. To be pleasing, be liked or ap- 
proved. Obs, 

c888 K. A£lfred Boeth. xviii. § 3 (Sedgefield) ForSy 
sceolde ale mon bion on 3 asm wel ^ehealden pat he on his 
asnum carde licode. CX31S Shoreham Poems (E.E.T.S.) 
98/13 Senne hys swete and lykep, Wanne a man hi deb. 
1388 Wyclif Gen. xvi. 6 Lo I thi seruantesse is in thin 
bond ; vse ihou hiras it Hkiih. 1616 13 . Jo.vsoN Devil an 
Ass Piol., If this Play doe not like, the Biuell is in 't. 
c. To likerucll orill: to be pleasing or the reverse. 
e 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 4029 Ille liked 3 anne balaac Euerilc word 
-iJe prest balaam spac. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 11820 Him 
p05te pe wide conlreie wolde him liki bet. 0x380 Sir 
Ferumh. ^6 Wan be was war of pe frensebemen on b[crt] 
him likld ille. a 1450 Knt. He la Tour (i868) 18 My fader 
asked me* how likithe you?‘ .. Andytolde my fader bow 
me liked. 1590 Marlowe oud Pt. Tamburl. iv. i. I 5, He 
dispose ihem Iwomen] as it likes me best. 1596 Danbtt ir. 
Co/nines (1614) 61 They sallied foorth where liked them best 
by the breaches thereof. x6o8 Yorksh. Trag. l. iii, Good 
Sir, keep but in patience, and 1 hope my words shall like 
you well. 1687 Milton P. L. vi. 353 They, .colour, shape 
or size .Assume, as likes them best. x6^ Pepvs Diary 
22 Nov,, My boy’s llverj' is come home .. and it Hkes me 
well enough. x68o Moxon Mech. Exerc. 222 Either with 
Moldings or other Work upon it, as best likes them. *799 
WonDSvv. Ruth 209 Where it liked her best she sought Her 
shelter, 1808 Scott Mann. vi. xv, At first in heart it liked 
me ill 1832 Arnold Serm. II. 320 If there be no God, . . 
let us cat and drink, or follow what likes us best. 1848 
Thackeray /'nM./Vtt>xii.io3 , 1 wish any respected bachelor 
that reads this may take the sort that best likes him. 

+ 2 . rejl, and intr. for rejl. To please oneself, 
take pleasure, delight (something). Obs. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxxvi. 4 T.ike in Laverd. a 1300 
Cursor Af. 10231 Ilk suik it-sclf bisuikes, And Icthcs mast 
hat par-in Hkc'. /bid. 28336, I ha me liked ai vm-quile 
In vnnait wordes. 1340 W>'<'«/m 77 Me zene^epweloftc. .be 
pe nasc 5 ne lo moche him to Hky in guodc smclle.N. 1549 
Chai.oner Erasm. on Folly Fij b. Vet dooc these my old 
gutlcb not a little lyke their selves herein. 


3 . intf. To be pleased or glad. To like ill : to 
be displeased or sad. Now only Sc. 

13 . . Guy lYar^o. (A.) 500 perl for him son w'as, Ther liked 
non in that plas, ^2320 Sir Trisirein 1x51 pel marke 
liked ille. c 1400 Gamelyn 618 And Adam Spencer liked 
right ille. c X460 Toiyneley A/yst. xxvii. 114 'Ye ar all heuy 
and lykyt yll here in this way. ■ ^1475 Rauf Coil^ear 
39 Be that it drew to ihe nicht. The King lykit ill. 1896 
J. Balfour Paul in N. ^ Q. Ser. viii. X. 485/2, I should 
like if Mr. Reid would be good enough to inform us if the 
note-book states [etc.]. 

*p 4 . 'I'o be in good condition ; to get on, do 
well, thrive. Chiefly wiih adv., well, belter, etc. 

c X32S Poem times Edw. II (Percy) xUv, Thi maystre is 
i-W'onne And lyketh. 15*3 Fitzherb. Hnsb. § 53 It may 
fortune there be some [sheep] that like not and be weike. 
1567 Maflet Gr. Forest It [the beech tree) . . liketh best 
being sowne in moy.st grounds. 15B4 Cogan Haven Health 
cxciv. (1636) 176 Children .. live and like better with that 
[milk], than with any other thing. 1507 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 
in. ii. 92 (Qo. 1600) By my troth, you like [1623 looke] well, 
and beare your yeeres very well. x6oi Holland Pliny I. 
SCO Trees generally do like best that stand to the Northeast 
wind. 16x5 W. Lawson Country Housew. Garden (1626) 3 
We meddle not with Aprlcocks nor Peaches, nor scarcely 
with Quinches, which will not like in our cold parts, vnlesse 
[etc.]. X634 W, Wood New Eng. Prosp. i. iv, The Cattle . . 
like as well with it. 1673 Ray yonnx. Loro C., Alalta 296 
Indigo . . agrees with the soil, and Hkes and thrives there 
very well. 1681 Chetham Angler's Vadc-m. xxxviii. § 4 
(1689) 245 The Ponds where they like well. 

5 . To derive pleasure of, occas. by, wiih (a per- 
son or thing) ; to approve of, become fond of. Also 
witli adv. {well or /?/). Ohs. exc. dial. 

Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 3124 Of this message he liked 
yll. 1465 Poston Lett. II. x86, I underslode be lykyd not 
by h)’s dysposicj’on. 1579-80 North Plutarch, Lycurgns 
(1595) 63 To see his notable ]awes..so well established and 
liked of by experience. 1590 Greene Orl. Fur. (X599) 
A 4 b, Daughter like of whome thou please. x6xi Bible 
Transl. Prey. ^ 2 But was that his magnificence Hked of by 
all? 1643 Slincsuy (1836) 98 He ,. began to like 
better of his employment. 167* Sir C. Lvtiflton in 
Hatton Corr. (1S78) 100 Y” King likes soe well of T. L. 
that [etc.]. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref. I. xxv. (1824) 419 

Opinions, by no means Hked of by the Bishop Cheney. 
Ibid. 11, xHv. (1824! 167 They hoped .. that iheir prince .. 
would like well with this their doing. 1764 Burn Poor 
Lavjs 77 If any beggar’s child .. shall be liked of by any 
subject of this realm of honest calling, a 1825 Forby Voc. 
E. Anglia, Like of, to approve. * My master will not like 
of it,’ 1854 Miss Baker Northamptonsh. Gloss. I. 397, 
I daredn't do’t ; my master wouldn’t Hke of It. 

0. trans. (The current sense.) To find agreeable 
or congenial ; to feel attracled to or favourably 
impressed by (a person) ; to have a taste or fancy 
for, take pleasure in (a thing, an action, a condi- 
tion, etc.). In early use often to Hke well (now 
arch, in this form, though we say freely to like 
very, prelty well, and to like belter or best), and 
antithetically to like ill (arch.) « to dislike. 

As used with reference to persons, the vb. is often con- 
trasted (as expressing a weaker sentimen!) with love. 

The two earliest quots. may belong to sense i. 

C1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 95 Mildheorted be*6 ]>c man be 
reoub his neb^ebures unselSe, and like^ here alre seloe. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2049 Conan b® kinges neueu ne 
likede no^t b‘s game. ^1385 Chaucer Z., G. IV. 1076 Dido, 
And for he was a straungcr sumwhat sche Likede hym the 
bet. ^ c 1470 Colag ros 4* Gnw. 10x5 Be that schir Wawane the 
wy likit the wer, 1530 Palscr. 611/2, I can nat lyke hym 
better than I do. 1581 T. Howell Denises (1870) 200 Wante 
makes the I^on stowte, a slender pray to leeke. 1590 
Spenser F. <^. m. ix. 24 Yet every one her Hkte, and every 
one her lov'd, a 1592 H. Smith Serm. (1637) 338 He which 
ivould have chosen the best, j'ct Hked another before him. 
x6o2 Warner Alb. Eng. xi. Ixvii, (16x2) 285 With women, 
ihaino lesse attract our senses them to leeke. X67Z Milton 
P. R. IV. 171 , 1 never lik’d thy talk, thy offers less. Now both 
abhor. 17XX Steele Sped, No. 79 F 4 My Lover does not 
know I Hke him. ^17x6 South .yerwr. (1823) III. 237 Where 
a man neither loves nor likes the thing he believes. X74Z 
Lady M. W. ^ioNTAcu Let. to Air. Wprtley 5 Nov., The 
people here (Gene\*a] are very W'cll to be liked. 1781 Cowpek 
Truth 2x0 He likes your hou«e, your housemaid, and your 
pay. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Afidt. xxxviii, Maybe ye may like the 
ewe-milk. .cheese better. 185* Mrs.Stowc uncle TonisC. 
xxiii, I may like him xvell enough ; but you don’t love your 
serv.nnls. 1875 Joivett Plato fed. 2) V. 50 Most persons say 
that lawgivers should make such laws as the people like. 

"b. absol. 

1590 Shaks, Com. Err, iir. ii. 7 If you like elsewhere doe 
it by stealth. J595 — John 11. i. 5** If be see ought in 
you that makes him Hke. 1667 Milto.n/’.Z. xi. 583 Til! in 
the Amorous Net Fast caught, they lik’d, and each his liking 
chose, a 174* J. Hammond Lave Elegies vii, They met, 
they lik’d, they stay’d but till alone, x8o8 Scott Alarm. 
V. Introd., Looking [he] liked, and liking loved. 

c. With direct obj. and iiif, or complementary 
pa. pple. or adj., or (now rarely) a clause intro- 
duced by that. 

*534 More On the Passion Wks. izgofa Such as are 
lerned, will like also, that [etc.]. xBoS Scott Last Alinstr. 
V. XXX, Less lik’d he still, that scornful jeer Mispris’d the 
land he lov’d so dear. 184* J, H. Newman Lett. (1891) 1 1 . 
393 Would he like the subject discussed in newspapers? 
1^9 Thackeray Pendeunls xlv, It was Bl.anche who. .asked 
him. .whether he Hked women tohunt? 1887 Colvin Keats 
viii. 207 The sonatas of Haydn were the music he liked 
Severn best to play to him, 

d. With inf. as obj. ; To find it agreeable, feel 
inclined to do or be so tuid so. Often somewhat 
idiomatically in conditional nse, to express a desire, 
as / should like (=F, yc voudrais him, G. ich 


mbchle gerii) ; often derisively in I should like to 
see — (intimating that what is referred to is im- 
possible), / should like to know (implying that the 
question has no natural answer). Also with ellipsis 
of inf., as in to do as one likes. 

e 1350 Will. Pakme 5528 bat liken in loue swiche 
binges to here, c 1^0 Gefterydes 2010 Do as se leke, for 
this is my councell. c*4So St. Cuthberi (Suntca) ii Who 
so lykes to luk it cure, c 1470 Henry Wallace i. 33 Qulia 
likis till half mar knawlage in that part.' 1528 Gardiner in 
Pocock Rcc.Rcf. I. 1 . X12 His holiness for pastime liked 
well to bear thereof. *$68 Satir. Poems Reform, xlviii. i 
Off cullouris cleir quha lykis to weir, Ar sindry sortis in to 
this toun. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot, n, 152 
Euerie ane mycht marie how inony wyfes he lyket. x6xt 
Biule Rom. i. 28 They did not like [Gr. ovk t'doniuao'ai'] 
to retaine God in iheir knowledge. 2662 Pepys Diary 22 
Aug., 1 had liked to have begged a parrot for my wife. 
1690 Lockk Hum. Utid. it. x.xi § 50 He may either go or 
stay, as he best Hkes. 2694 Atterbury Serm, (1726) 1 , 191 
He is already under the Dominion and Power of his own 
Lusts, and perliaps Hkes to be so. 28x9 Shellky Jjilian 
Ar Alad. 199 If you would like to go, We’II visit him. 1830 
^Iacaulay Aloxitgomeiy Ess. (1872) 130 What, we should 

Hke to know, is the difference between the two operations 
wliich Mr. Robert Montgomery so accurately distinguishes 
from each other.. ? 2831 — in Life I. 233, I should have 
liked to have sate through so tremendous a storm. 2837 
Dickens Pickw. xxxii, [Mr. Gunter threatens to throw Mr. 
Noddy out of window] * I should like to see you do it, sir,' 
said Air. Noddy. 2859 Mh.l Liberty v. 187 A person should 
be free to do as he likes in his own concerns. x868 Dais 
Aleut, ff Alor. Sci. iv. xi. 406 To say we can be virtuous if 
we like, is [etc.]. 2874 RusKis/^tirT Clav. xxxix. 68, 1 should 
like to have somebody for a hel^. 2884 Afanth. Exam. 
28 May sh Those criiics. .who maintain that we are free to 
do as we like in Egypt. 

e. Often used, csp. with conditional auxiliary, 
for like to have. 

1822 Shelley Faust ii. 1 Would you not like a broom- 
stick? Alod. I should like more lime to consider the 
matter. Would you like the arm-chair? 

f. The neutral sense inferable from the qualified 
uses, io like well or ill (see above), survives in the 
interrogative use with how, as in * How do you like 
my new gown ? *, ‘ How would yon like to be called 
a fool to your face ? *, etc. 

2596 Shaks- Alcrch. V. ni. v. 77 How do.'it thou like the 
Lord Bassanio’.s wife ? x6o6 Day He 0/ Cuts B 4 b, Boy, how 
doost like me in tins aityre? 2727 Boyer Fr. Diet. s.v, 
Trouver, Comment le irouves<vus ? How do you like it? 
28x9 Shelley Cyclops 532 How does the God like living in 
a skin ? x86o Tennyson Sea Dreams 294 How like you this 
old satire? 

H g. In the colloquial half-jocular expression, 
used of an article of food or the like, ‘ I like it, but 
it does not like me ’ (i.e. does not suit my health), 
the use seems to be a mete perversion of sense 6, 
and not directly connected with sense i. 

2B99 H. Frederic Alarkeiftace xxiii. 307 He Hked the 
water, and the water liked him.. He decided that he would 
have a yacht. 

Like, Also 5-6 lyke. [f. Like a.] 

+ 1 . trans. a. To fashion in a certain likeness, b. 
To represent as like to\ to compare io. c. To 
make a likeness of; to imitate. Obs. 

CX450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1460 In haly speche he lyked 
assimilavii] his lunde. 1592 Shaks. i Hen. VI, iv. 
vi. 48 Like me to the pesant iJoyes of France. 16x3 W. 
Browne Brit, Past, 1. v, 480 Her Hly hand (not lo be lik’d 
by Art) A pair of pincers held. 2622 Wither Alistx'. Philar. 
F 7 b. If to gold 1 like her Haire. 

2 . intr. (Const. ?;/^) ta. To seem, pretend. Ohs. 
b. 'J'o look like or be near to doing (something) or 
to being treated (in a specified manner). Now vuU 
gar and dial., chiefly in compound tenses, had 
(raiely were) liked to, or (dial.) am {is, etc.) liken 
(for liking) to, etc. (Cf. had like s.v. Like ai) 

2426 Pasion Lett. I. 24 The gret tendrenesse ye lyke to 
have of the salvacion of iny symple honeste. 1598 Parsons 
Archpriest Contrpv. (Camden) I. 32 The other disorders 
that J have signified .. were liked to have receved a severe 
sentence &: punishment. 1599 Shaks. AInch Ado v. i. 115 
Wee had likt lo haue had our two noses snapt off willi 
two old men without teeth. <ti6z2 K. Hawki.vs Voy. 
(X878) 91 Her old leake .. had liked to have drowned all 
those which were in her. 1654-66 Earl Orrery Parlhen. 
(1676) 18 Joy-had lik’d to Jiave performed what grief but 
begun, a 26^ AIrs. Bciin Novels (1722) I. 282 'Ihe Rab- 
ble had Hk’d to have pulled him to pieces. 17x6 Adp. 
Nicholson in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. III. 396 The judges, 
whom he had liked to have provoked by his clownish 
behaviour at the bar. 2724 Ramsay Tead. Alisc. (1733) H. 
2x9 My heart alake, is liken to break When 1 think on my 
winsome John. 2760 H. Walpole Let. to G, Alontagu 25 
Oct., He probably got his death, a.s he Hked to have done 
two years ago, by [eic.l. 1781 Bcntham Wks. (1843) X. 92 
He . . wa.s once what I had liked to have been, a melho- 
dist. 2802 Ibid. 390, I would not serve you as X. Y. Bel- 
lamy had Hked to have served us. 1853 J. .A, Benton 
California Pi/gr. 127 The evening Hked to have been a 
tedious evening. 

-like, suffix, forming adjs. and advs. In strict- 
ness, the tvords containing tin's snffi.x are compounds 
of Like a. and adv., in the senses in which these 
words govern a dative or are followed by an adj. 
(see Like a. i b. Like adv. i , 3). 'J'hc compounds 
so formed not unfrequcntly resemble in sense the 
derivatives formed with ■ttk(e, ME. dial, form of 
-LYl, -LY-, but the two formations are entirely 
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distinct: thus MIE.. ^edili/:e ndv. (*= greedily) is 
not the same word as the mod. Sc. greedy-like, 

1 . Appended to sbs. a. Korming adjs, with the 
general sense * similar to — \ * characteristic of, 
befitting — Early examples are circldyk (<11420), 
c 1 iieftainlihe{c\^d^ Henry \VaUacc^'i,j^<^^devil- 
like (ri47o), godlike (1513), bishopltke (1544), 
Jlesh-likeiyiiXi'^' The sufiix may now beappended 
to almost all sbs., including proper names ; in, for- 
mations intended as nonce-words, or not generally 
current, the hyphen is ordinarily used. 

Some particular writers have shown an extraordinary 
fondness for words of this formation; e. g. more than 60 
occur in Bailey’s Fc%tus. 

1598 Dallington Afcth. War/. S iij b, Making Hidalgo- 
like Rhodoinontades. 1603 Dckker GnssU (Shak'«, Soc.) 5 
Then can you blame me to be hunter like, When 1 must 
get a wife? 1607 R. CfAREw] tr. Estiennes IForhi oj" 
Wonders 188 The testimonies which themselues gtueof their 
Sardanaple-Hke sobriety. 1784 R. Bage Barhoun Dozvns 
1 . 100 An unaccountable unquality-Uke fit of the spleen, 
i 8*3 in Spirit Pub. ynils. 151 The professor thought this 
conduct extremely rude and ungoldsmlihlike. 1825 Green~ 
kouse Comp. II. 38 Their leaves and habits are so salad- 
and kitchen-garden-like, that we cannot recommend them. 
Jhid. 1 1 . 84 A low .shrub, with heath- or fir-like leaves. 2834 
Tail's Mag. I. 758/1 He gave an Egan-like description of 
a pugilistic encounter, 2830 Bailey Eestiis (1852) 286 And 
swore to make all souls Bmieve alike in clockworklike con- 
tent 2849 Noad Electricity 189 That plumbago • like 
substance found lining the interior of long-u<ed coal-gas 
retorts. 1857 E. FtTzGF.R\LD I.ett, (1889) 1 . 263 June over ! 
A thing I think of with Omar-like sorrow, 28^ \V. Aitken 
Sets Pract. Med. II. 578 If the noise,, is that of a 
friction-murmur, soft and bellows-Hke, 1902 Acaxiemy 13 
July 29/2 Strong, cudgel-like Anglo-Saxon words. 

b. Forming advs. with the sense * in or after the 
manner of — ‘ so as to resemble — *. Early in- 

stancesare fellozvlike {c\ ^^ 6 )^genilemanlike (1542), 
(1549), bis/iopl{ke{i^^^). These advs., 
and the method of formation, are now perh. to be 
regarded as obsolete or at least archaistic, the 
appaient examples in recent use being explicable 
as quasi-advb. uses of the adj. ; at least, the advs. 
or quasi-advs. are now employed only to charac- 
terize the subject of the sentence, not, as formerly, 
to indicate the manner of an action. In accor- 
dance with this change of signification, -like in the 
quasi-adverbial use now takes optionally a second 
principal stress, and is nearly always hyphened. 

2564-7B Bullein Dial, agsi. Pest. (i888) *80 ThU is a 
comely parlour, very nelly and trimely apparrelled, London 
like. 2576 OASzoiCttis P/tiloniene (Arb.) J04 She ..drest hir 
Bacchus like. 1624 D. Cawduey Humilitie 39 How 
vainely and garishly (popingaye-like) are our men and 
women attired? 17x9 De I’OE Crusoe it. xii, (1840) 255 
How. .coward-like they had behaved. [x7<^ W, Donaldson 
Life Sir B.Sapskiill I, 71 His father , , (dotard like) seem’d 
fully satisfy’d. 1834 Tail's Mag. 1 . 768/2 Mr, Justice 
Rivers, Bruius-Iike, was conslraineti in justice to condemn. 
2871 Browning Prince Hoheust. 97 (bnly continue patient 
while I throw Delver-like, spadeful after spadeful up.J 
2 . Appended to adjs. a. Forming adjs. In Sc. 
the suffix is added freely to almost any descriiitive 
adj., esp. those relating to mental qualities, condi- 
tions of temper, or the like; the general sense of 
the compounds is * having the appearance of being 
— \ In Eng. use the formation is not common, and 
the sense is usually * resembling, or characteristic 
of, one who is — as in genleel-iike, hnman-like. 

£■1470 Henry Wallace w. 694 Schir Rawff Gray saw at 
tliai war Sotheron leik. Ibid. s. 210 ‘Allace he said, ‘the 
warld is conlrar lik!‘ 1587^ Fleming Coni. HolinshedWl. 
5355/* countenance amiable, and complexion English 
like. 1621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 182 Twa.s not sillines 
be saw, that m.ade that jnnocent-like fashion sliew in me, 
1632 Lithcow Trav.w. 264 Wee found twelue Venerable 
like Turkes, ready to receiue vs. 2639 [see Alive-likfJ. 27*4 
Ramsay Vision iv, A nian..Richt auld lyke.and bauld lyke. 
2789 A. Wilson. in Poems « 5 * Lit. Prose (1876- 1 . 48 
John’s grim-Hke smile. 2825 Ld. Cockburn Mem. ii. no 
It was a low square-like room. 2825 Greenhouse Comp. II. 
25 A low herbaceous-like shrub. 2827 j. Wilson S'oet. 
Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 337, I think Peter’s looking auld-like. 
2839 Bailey Fesius (1852) 380 Their sublime-like beauty. 
286S Aitken .SV/. iff Pract. Mea.W. 719 A gluey-like material. 

b. Forming advs. With the sense 'like one 
who is — Obs. exc. in Sc,^ where the s.nse of 
the advs. is rather ‘ so as to appear — *. 

Chiefly in contexts where the word might admit of being 
taken as adj. ; cf. i b. 

c J470 Henry Wallace v. 577 All his four men b.ar thaim 
quicilik. 2548 Udall F.rasni. Par. Luke 154 b, With suche 
pompe as this, triumphaunt lyke, and with such a trayne 
about him, did the Lord lesus goe vnto Hierusalem. 2594 
IVetrres Cyrus 1646 The Goddesse turnde her face, offend- 
ing-Iike, frowning with angrie brows. 2681 Rvcaut Crilick 
282 You, Phry’gian, or inconsiderate like, replied Critilo, 
propound late Remedies. 2682 Sougs Ball. (Percy .Soc.) 
126 When thundering like we strike about. Mod, Sc. Dinna 
rug at it sae rochlike [=roughi)), or ye’ll brak it. 

Like, obs. f. Lick v. ; var. Ltch, Liche. 
Likeable, likable (bi-kab’!), a. [f. Like r.i 

-V-ADLE.] That can be liked ; pleasing; agreeable. 
S730 Gay in.^7o//?’j Lett. (1766) II. 1x9. I would fain know 
you; for 1 often hear more good likeable things than ’tis 
wssible any one can deserve. 2780 Mad. D'Arbijw Diary 
made a long visit here, as the people were mighty 
JikcabJe. 2834-43 Southey ^1862) 82 It is a 


very' likeable place, being one of the most comfortable towns 
in England. 288a Stevenson Fam. Stud. 389 The most 
likable utterance of Knox's that 1 can quote. 

Hence XiikeablTity rvinr^ncxt. 

2823 Southey in Life ffCorr. V. 144 My civilities to them 
are regulated .. a liitle more perhaps by their Ukeability. 

Iiikea'bleiiess Clsi-kabTnes). [f. Likeable a. 
+ -NESS.] 'J'he quality of l«ing; likeable. 

28^ Ruskin in Comlu Mag. II. 545 The agrecablene^s of 
a thing depends not merely on its own Hkeableness, but on 
the number of people who can be got to like it. 18^9 H. 
Spencer Data ajf Ethics ix. § do. 164 The different opinions 
concerning the Ukeableness of this or that occupation. 

f Liked, /pl. a. Obs. [L Like z/.J-f - edLJ Re- 
garded with predilection or affection ; beloved. 

1577-87 Holinshed Citron. 1 . 133/2 When the bride Al- 
freda vnderstood the death of hir liked make and bride- 
grome ..she curssed father and mother. 2583 Babincton 
Comntandm. Lx, (1657) 87 How stealeth it the love of man 
from his wife, . . a friend from his long and liked acquaint- 
ance? 1627-77 Feltham Resolves l xiL 29 It shall either 
induce me to a new good, or confirm me in my liked old. 

f Li*ke£al, a. 06 s. Also 4 licvol, likful, 6 
likefull. [f. Like + -PUL.] Pleasing, accept- 
able, agreeable. 

C230S Land Cokayne Bo In E. £. P. (1862) 158 per bej> 
rosis of rede ble And tilie- likful for to sc. 2340 Ayenb. 217 
To ban bet be bene by parfiiliche licuol to gode and worihi 
to hi y-herd. 1340-70 Alex, tf- Dittd. 498 Vs is likful .ind 
lef in landus to walke. 2592 Wyrley Annorie 158 How 
loathsome now that carst so likefull seemti 

t Li'kellOOd. Obs. rare. [f. Like <z. + -hood.] 
Likelihood, probability- 

*579 G. Harvey Lelterdtk. (Camden) 75 So utterlye be- 
younde all exspectarion and Hkehood. 
tLi'keleSS, <1. Obs. [-less.] Unlike. 
c 2250 Gen. Ex. 1726 Sep or got, haswed, arled, or grei, 
Ben don fro iacob fer a-wei; £03 him boren 3 es ones bits 
Vn-like mant;e and Hkeles. 

+ Li'kelihead. Obs. exc. arch. Also 4 likli- 
h(i)ed9, 5 likelehede, 5-6 lyk(e)lyhed(e. [f. 
Likely a. + -head.] 

1 . Probability. Chiefly in phr. by or of likelihead : 
probably, in all probability (cf. Likelihood, 2 b). 

C2386 Chaucer Prioress* T. 244 She gooih . .To cuery 
place, where she hath supposed By Uklihede hir Iltel child 
to fynde. 2495 Act 11 Hen. kV/, c. a Preamble, Exireme 
rigour . . wherby by likelehede many of theym shuld lose 
their lives. 1502 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 151 Ye may 
have trial by lyklyhed what ther answeie shalbe. 2533 More 
Afol. 151 Certayne letlens whyche some of the bretherne 
lette fall of late, and lost them of lykelyhed as some good 
kylte leseth her kayes. 1867 Morris yason v. 96 Fellows, 
what have we done? by Hkelyhead An evil dee <3 and juck- 
le>s. 2870 — Earthly Par, 1 . 11. 553 Alas ! full little likeli- 
head That he should live forever there. 

2 . Likeness; resemblance. 

2390 Gower Conji II. 147 Men mat wel ma?<e a liklihiede 
Eetwen him which is averous Of gold and him that Is jelons 
Of love. X413 Pilgr. Sotvle tCa.Mon) li. xli. (1859) 46 Though 
it passe my wytte, and inyn abylete, for to counterfeien it 
in veray trouthc of lykcb’hede, j*et let<x]. 

Likeliliood (biklihud). Forms as those of 
Likely a. + 4-6 -hode, 5-6 -hod, 6- -hood. 
Also 5 lykeleod, 6 Ughtliwode, likeloode, 
lykelhood. [f. Likely a. + -hood.] 
fl. Likeness; resembLince; similarity. Also 
an instance of this ; a semblance, similitude. Obs. 

2398 Trf.visa Barth. De P. R. l. (1495) 3 Parables & 
semblaunces or Hklihodes of ihynges nalurelles and arty- 
fycyelles. 2548 Gest Pr, Masse Biiij, Sacrauientes (<ayth 
Augustin) vnlesse they haue certayne lykelyhode wylh the 
thynges wherof they be sygnes, they be no .^ncramentes at 
al. 2567 Mavlet Gr. Forest 21 It is called Iris for like* 
l<7ode to the Rainebow. <2x592 K. Gheenham Serin, i. 
(*5991 9 ^ Thus wee sec what likelihood there is betweene 
the spirit and fire. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 1. (1634) 23 
Thereisnolikelihood between pure light and black d.arkness, 
2642 J. Ball Anstu. Canne ii. 9 1 1 hath loo much likelihood 
to the masse-book. 2688 R. Holme Armoury iij. 200/x 
Fables [are] Tales of Untruth, yet have a likely hood of Truth. 
2 . The quality or fact of being likely or profi- 
able; probability; an instance of this. Const. 

+ occas, to wiih inf. f To take likelihood ; to infer 
as a probability. 

c 2449 Pecock Repr. i. xiv, 78 PrincipUs oprnest in pro- 
habilitie or iikelihode to treuilus. 2472-3 Rolls 0/ Parlt. 
VI. 54/x Seyng,.lheymseireinlike 1 yh<wetobe endamaged. 
2488 Paston Lett. III. 344 Theysey{=.«:awJ no lykeleod that 
they schuld have lycens. 1509 Fisher Funeral Serm. C'tcss 
Richmond Wks. (2876) 309 Who may not nowe lake euydent 
lyklyhode & coniecture vpon this, that [etc.]. 1583 Stubbes 
Anat. Abus, 11. (2882) 14 I'he prince may pardon the 
offender, if there appeere likelyhoode of amendment in 
him. 26x2 Bible Transt. Pref. a Neither is there any 
likelihood, that letc.]. 2630 J. Levett Ord. Bees (1634) 38 
In May or June .. there is no great likelihood of a second 
or third swarm, a 2656 Br. Hall Rent, tVks. (1660) 9 Hear- 
ing of the likelybood of my removal. 27x7 Entertainer 
No. 7 ((718139 *i’hc State may be in great Likelihood to 
suffer Shipwreck. 2758 Johnson Idler No. 67 ? 6 There 
was a likelihood of rain. 1836 Frouoe Hist. Eng. (18581 
11 . ix. 397 That he really might be too late appeared an 
immediate likelihood. 18^ Freeman Norm. C<»«7.(i876) I. v. 
301 The story ha.s strong internal likelihood in its favour. 

b. In pbraFes (mostly obsolete) \bylihelihoody 
+ by all or most likelihood^ + ?/;, in all likelihood^ 

•k of likelihood in all probability, probably. 

2433 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 423/* Ye which had ellys by 
lildyhode be lost. 2486 C’tess Oxtord in Fottr C. Eng. 
Lett. 7 To the entente by alle lykelyhod, to finde the waies 
and meanes to gele sbipi»ng. 2492 Act 7 Hen. Vlf c. 5 


§ I Every* quinzime. .of Uklyhode shalbe gretly mynysshed 
^ad lessed. 2525 Ld. Berners /'’rv/rr. 1 ], clxviii. Iclxiv.J 
270 Their speres grated nat ; if they had, by moost lykelhod 
they hatl taken hurte. 1585 Am*. SANDVS.S'tfrw/.xvi. 2S7 I'he 
eldest, it therefore liy likelyhoode the discreetest seruant 
of his house. 2599 Shaks. Much Ado iv. i. 23S Then I can 
lay It downe in hkelijiood. 2600 W. Watson Decacordon 
(1602)^ 121 Who of _ likelihood ., \\ as posses''ed ..with so 
afiectionate an opinion of his brothers aduancement, that 
[etc.]. 2631 Wecver Anc. Funeral Mon. 812 It hath no 
Inscription, but in likelyhood it is the Tombe of Sir Roger. 
2664 PowF.R Exp. Philos, lit. 189 In all likelihood, he that 
made this great Automaton of the world, will not destroy 
It, till [etc.]. 2697 Dampier Vcy. I. 95 By all likelihood 
these ridges of Mountains do run in a continued Chain from 
one end of Peru and Chili to the other. 2762-71 H. Wal- 
pole yerlt(e''s Anecd, Paint. (1786) 1 . 259 Oliver . . was in 
all likelyhood of French extraction. 1862 Mrs. (Carlyle 
Lett. III. 102 In all likelihood we will go home together on 
Monday. 

C. The likelihood ; the probable fact, or the 
probable amount. Obs. exc. Sc. 

*455 Rolls of Parlt. V. 287/1 The lyklyhode of the cosies 
and expenses .. weyed and considered. 2542-5 Brinklow 
Lament. {1874) 85 Yea & yet knowe not you whether they 
heare you or not, as the hkelyhode is tliey do not. Mod. 
Sc. The likelihood is I'll not be able to go. 

•(■ 3 . Something that is likely, a probability; 
hence, a ground of probable inference, an indica- 
tion, sign. Frequent in fl. Obs. 

1542 Act -1,1 Hen. VIII. c. 21 § i The Hkelihoodes and 
apparances being so far contrarie to that, which .. is nowe 
founde true. 2576 Turberv. I'eneric 23 If there be two 
[dewclaws] it is an euill likelyhoode- 2591 Shaks. 'Two 
Gent. V. ii. 43 These likelihoods confirme her flight from 
hence. 1601 Sir W. Cornwallis Disc. Seneca (1631) 63 
hl.an cannot divine what end followeth beginning, the nearest 
is a likelyhood. 2612 Speed Theat. Ct. Brit, xltii. (1614) 
85/2 Which., by' blgh-wayes paved leading unto it, and 
other likelihoods, seems to have beene a worke of the 
Romanes, a 2642 Suckling Lett. (1646) 64 Thrusting upon 
your judgment impossibilities for Hkelyhoods. 2649 J\Iilton 
Eikon. 1x9 Against which testimonies, likelyhoods, evi- 
dences, the bare denyall of one man cannot counlervaile. 
2656 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalini's Advts.fr. Parnass. i. 
xxiti. (1674) 24 This last is a suspition grounded only upon 
likelihoods. 


4 . The quality of offering a prospect of success; 
* promise*. Now only as an echo of Shakspere. 

1596 Shaks x Hen. IV, in. ii. 45 A fellow of no nutrke, 
nor likelyhood. 2606 G. W(oodcocke] Hist. Ivstine vi. 31 
Among.st all the .. C.Tptai:ies . . there was none of greater 
likelihood. 2828 Lamb Lett. xi. 104 'i'here are actresses of 
gre.'iter merit and likelihood th.'jn yon. 2847 h* HuNr^/rxx, 
IVomen 6* B. 11 . x. 232 An Individual of no mark or likeli- 
hood. 

Likeliness (ldi*klines). [f. Likely a. r 

-NESS.] 

fl. Resemblance, similarity ; a semblance, simi- 
litude ; ^Likelihood I. Obs. 

* 37 S Barbour Bruce m. 88 But at the last that slayne he 
wes : In that failjett the liklynes. exyjs Se. Leg. Sanns 
xxxviii. {Adrian) 608 l>e feynd In-tto) pe lyklynes .. of a 
marynare one l>e sey to j)ame can apere. 24x2-20 Lydc. 
Chron. Troyi. iii, Jupiter.. Takyng lykelymesse of Am- 
phitrion. 2571 Golding CaivinonPs, xlix. 14 They chaunge 
the letter (Beth) into (Caph) the mark of Hkelymeisc. _ 2596 
Spenser F. Q. v. vii. 29 Slie knew not his favours likclj'- 
nesse, For many scanes and many hoary hcarcs. 1600 
Hamilton Facile Traiefise in Cath.^ Tractates (1901) 242 
The halie spirit discendit vpon Christ in lykline*; of ane 
whj’l dow, j6o^ 'J*. Wrjcht Passions lir. iv. 97 The .simili- 
tude of inclinations, And likeline^se of passions. x68o H. 
Dodwell Two Lett. (1691) xxj Books conjectured by 
Erasmus to be his from the likeh^e^s of their Stjle. ^ 1702 
Mather Magu. Chr. m. 11. xix. (1852) 44? There is fre* 
quently . . much likeliness between a Phnyism and a fable. 

2 . Probab.lity; = Likelihood 2. Now rare. 
+ Also in phrases by, of likeliuess (cf. Likeli- 
hood 2 b). i'AIso, probable amount - Likeli- 
hood 2 c. 

;ci37o Qhkmzer Amorous Compleint 15 Sooth is, that wel 
I wool, by lyklincsse. If that [etc.]. C2375 Sc. Leg. Samis 
xxvii. {Mac/tor) 097 God is mychiy to heipe ; dred 1 ociit ; 
quhar man na llklines ma se. cnoo Rom. Rose tssa For 
thing that may have no preving, But lyklinesse, and con- 
triving. 1436 Rolls cf Parlt. IV. 511/1 By the whichc 
alienes..by' Jiklynesse, the Counseall.-of cure .s.Tide .Souve- 
rayn Lord, is discovered. 2447 Boi\i:nha.m J>V7'«/ji’j(l*oxb.) 
32 Seyng no lyklynesse to ben amendyd Of hisJioj»i lie look 
his leve that nyht. c 2470 Henry Wallace v. 620 | MaUter ’, 
he said, *as fer as 1 baiff feyll. Off lyklynes it may be 
wondjT weill Ibid, ix. 1010 Be lyklynes Wallace suld wyn 
the land. 2475 Bk. Noblesse 55 As by’ pos.sibilIte and alle 
liklinesse may* be honourable and truly* vanqutbshid and 
wonne by'e armes. 2530 Palsc^ 239/2 Likeiynesse cf a 
thyng that maye happen, fossibilUe. 2632 Sherwood, Like- 
lihood, likelinesse, ..probaldlitl, 
fS. An indication, sign ; = Likelihood 3. Obs. 
c 2450 Lydg. & Burch Secrces 2671 Shuldry’s sharpe .. Off 
evyl feith is lyklynesse. 

4 . *= Likelihood 4. 1 Ohs. 

02470 Harding Citron, clxxxii. iii, There w.as 
Christen had .vuch sonnes fiue ()f lyklynesse. * 53 ® f ^ 
2^9/2 Likelynose or towardness, indole. *735 ' 

Pardon Diet., Likcliness, Handsomness or WL-rthm^s. 

Likely (ki-kli), a. and adv. Forms : 4 
liokli, Ijkllche, 4-6 Jikly, 

,-7 .Sc. 4- nkelr. [n. OX. M/cf-r (ulso 

f. l/b-r LcHk-r) ' 

(OE. had the equivalent 

riavmg a reiembl.ancc, like, sin-.i’.ar. Const. 
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LIKENESS. 


LIKELY. 

//V/, to. Also, resembling the original, portraying 
accnrately. Obs,' 

CX400 Rom. Rose 4852 For he shulde seiten al his wil To 
geten a Jikly thing him til. ?rt i42SO/rjt7r I\T. 21132 (Trin.) 
pei were likely ei^er to ©her. xsi3 Douglas Mneis ii. xiiti]. 
64 Ma'.t liklie a waverand swevingor dreyme [L. simillima 
somno]. 1530 Palscr. 317/2 Lykiy of countenance, sembla- 
hie. 155 ® Spenser Hymne Beautie 198 For Love isa celes- 
tiall harmonie Of likely harts composed of starres concent. 
X657-61 Hevi.in Hist. Ref. I. ii. iv. 38 Hath not the Father 
given us . . a most excellent Mirrour, wherein to see the ill 
complexion of the present times? Doth not he set them 
forth in such likely colours, as if [etc. J. 

2. Having an appearance of truth or fact; that 
looks as if it would happen, be realized, or prove 
to be what is alleged or suggested ; probable, 
f Al'so in advb. phrase by likely. 

C1380 WvcuF Serin. Sel. Wks. I. 44 Sum men J>enketi 
licly pat [etc.]. 1426 Pasion Lett. I, 25, I herde .. no 

maner lykiy ne crediblfe evidence.^ 1436 Rolls o/Parlt. IV, 
501/2 To the grettest likly myschlef y* may falle to the said 
Roialme. 1545 Ascham Tcxoph. (Arb.) lox By likely to hit 
the prickealvvayesisvnpossible. <1x5^2 H. Smith /‘tf/rp'.iVrw. 
(1612) 1 3, Hee would rather content himselfe with his present 
ease, then commit himselfe to so likely misery. 1605 Shaks. 
Lear\\,\. 11 Have youheardofno likely Warres toward? 1648 
JIiLTON Tenure 'Kin%s (1650) 25 No likelier cause can be 
alleg’d. x8x4 Chalmers Evid. Ckr. Revet, iii. 81 The 
apparent contradictions admit of a likely reconciliation. 
1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xxix. 291 The green spots .. 
w’ould be the likely camping-ground of wayfarers. 1879 
Froude Cxsar xvii. 275 The story told by Ambiorix was 
likely in it'^elf. X897 AtlbutVs Syst. Med. II. 780 A likely 
source of infection. 

b. As predicate to a qnasi-itnpersonal vb., with 
complement t an inf.^ or clause ; also in parenthe- 
tical phrase, as (it) is likely or it is likely. 

^1380 "Wyclif \Vks. (iBSo)^ 475 But it is licly, to many 
men, that siluestre synnede in his hismg. CX386 Chaucer 
Doctoi^s T. 64 For that she wolde fleen the compaignye 
Where likly was to treten offolye.^ 1^95 Purvey 
sir. (1851) 82 We supposen, as it is Hell, that King Jon 
[etc.]. C1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6639 It was likly he 
was made preste At fyue and twenty 5ere at neste. 1526 
Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 254 b, It semeth. .more lykely 
that he ascended up certayne steppes to ycrosse. ^1530 
Ld. Berners,.^ rM. Lyi. Bryl. 152 It was likely theretohave 
been a great fray. 1583 STUBBES.<4Ha/. Abus. n. (1882) 37 H 
is verie likclie they doe so, 2670 Milton Hist. En^. Wks. 
X738 II. 116 King Edward, by force, as is likeliest, though 
it be not said how, reduc’d him to Peace. 1695 Lo. Preston 
Boe'k. nt. jobnote, It is the likelier also that Catullus did 
intend a Reflection upon Nonius. 1696 Bp. Patrick Comm. 
Erod. i xo 'I'hey had heard the Israelites discourse, it is 
likely, that they never meant alwaj-s to stay there. 17x0 
Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to IVortley Montagu 25 Apr., 
*l’is very likely you will never receive this. 1776 Ld. 
Stirling in Sparks Cerr. Amer. Rtrv. (1853) L 173 It was 
not likely any more British troops would be sent out. ^1863 
Fr. a. Kemble Restd. in Georgia z6 It will be more likely 
that 1 should some things extenuate. 

c. As predicate to a personal vb., followed by 
lo with in/., where /le (etc.) is likely to = '\i is 
likely that he wilH. + Also {rarely) const, ^with 
gerund, 

a x^oo Cursor M. 4878, 1 sai it noght for-qui hat yee Ne ern 
lickli lei men to he. c 1374 Chaucer Troylns xii. x22x (1270) 
pou me .. Hast holpin here I likly was to steruyn. X406 
HoccLeve i\Iisntley4 Ful .seeldeis seen, pat yowthe takith 
heede of perils, hat been likly for lo fall. C14S0 St, Cuth* 
hert (Surtees) X138 pai were likly lost to be. 15x3 More 
in Grafton Chron (1568)11, 759 He was not likely tospeake 
it of naught, a 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 210 Kyng 
Henry the VI, thus readepted. .his croune Sc dlgnitle 
Royall, ..lykely within short space to fall agayn. a xsga 
H. Smith Pour Ser/n. (16x2) 16 b, Thou art much weaker 
then a Prophet,,. and the likelier to haue a most greeuous 
fall. x622 Donne Serm. Kjudg, v. 20) 24 Men exercised 
in Judgement are likeliest to thtnke of the last Judgement. 
165J Walton Angler vii. 154 A bole where a Pike is, or 
is likely to Ij’e. 1701 W. Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. 
IX. 79 The war is likely, and goods bear a price. 17x2 
Steele No. 5x5 1*2, I am glad to find you are likely 

to be disposed of in marriage so much to approbation. 
1747 Sarax! Fielding Fain. Lett. 90 Putting themselves to 
a very unnecessary’ Trouble to prevent that Pain which 
seemed not likely of befalling them. 1793 Smeatos Edy- 
stone L. § 123 The heavy expence they were likely lo be at. 
1B49 Macaulay Hist, Eng. i. I. T44 Lambert seemed likely 
to be the first of these rulers. 1896 Lnui Times CX 466/2 
The coronet, did not so closely resemble a Royal Crown as 
to be likely to be taken for it. * 

3. Apparently suitable or qualified {for a purpose 
or an action) ; apparently able or fitted {to do or lo 
be something expressed or implied). 

CX375 Sc, Leg. Saints xxxvi. {loh. Baptista'S 837 A basare 
..stark fc likly als but let to sirik in twa hisals.^ 
Chaucer L. G. IV. 1174 Dido, Me thynkith that he is..likU 
for to ben a man. c X393 — Scogan 32 That ben so lykiy 
folk in love to spede. CX440 Generydes 2107 In cuery wise 
He was a likelyknyght forthat Ofiice. cz^-jo Hr.vrv iVaL 
laee 11. 364 Haile he [WaUace] was, likly to gang and r>’d. 
X543 Act 35 Hen. VIII, c. 17 § 1 Standils or Storers, likely 
to prove and to be Timbcr.trees. 1557 Act 4 ‘I" 5 Rh. ^ 
Ma’y c. 3 § I Suche as were most able and lykelyest toserv'e 
well in the same. 1591 H. Smith Afin. Faith/. A 3 b, De- 
uising the likeliest poHcie to frustrate ft disgrace but one 
of his Sermons. 1593 Shaks, 3 Hen, VI, iv. vi. 74 Himself 
Likely in time to b/es<e a Rcg.nll Throne. 16x4 Ralejch 
Il/st. IVoeldv. ii. 5 6 (1634! 597 The best and likeliest means 
of their common wfeiy. 1653 Walton Atnrler ii. 45 We arc 
not yet come ton likely place. 1692 R. L’Estrance /Vx^/rx, 
Li/e rEs *fi (1708) 4 Hc..CaiTy’d them [slaves] to Samos, as 
the Likeliest Place for a Chapman. X712 Budcell S^et. 
No. 2S3M9, 1 regard Trade.. as the most natural and likely 
Method of makinga Man’s Fortune. 1748 Anson's J'oy. 11. 


ii. 13T This Island vros the likeliest place, .to meet with us. 
X789 Burney Hist. Mus. (ed. 2) HI. vii. 4x0 Lely gave me 
these papers as the likelyest person to get them perfected. 
X796 Morse Amer, Geog. 1. 365 The most likely rocks have 
been tried with agua/ortis. i8st Mayheiv Lend. Labour 
(1861) I. 380, 1 call at every likely house in the towns or 
villages. 

4. a. Having the appearance, or giving evidence, 
of vigour or capacity; strong or capable looking, 
b. (Now chiefly £445*.) Of young persons (occas. 
of animals) : Giving promise of success or excel- 
lence; promising, hopeful. 

*454 Paston Lett. I, 265 The Duke of York .. \yole come 
with bis housbold meynee, clenly beseen and likly men. 
rt 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 2x1 b, The kyng had .. 
marked bothe his wit and his Hkeb’ towardnes. x6ox R. 
•Johnson /Cvigd.t^Ct>mm7v.(^i6o$)48Thc likeliest and ablest 
springals are chosen. x686 Lend. Gaz. No. 2x28/4 Tall, 
well-set, likely Fellows. 1725 S. Willard in Rec. Lan- 
caster, Mass. (2884) 235, 1 arrived at Dunstable with a Com- 
pany of very good, likely, effective men. 2793 Washington 
Lett. Writings 1891 XII. 381, I am very sorry to hear that 
so likely a young fellow .. should addict himself to such 
courses. 2863 Adzd, in Dicey Federal St. 1. 254 He [a 
fugitive slave] is.. stout and well built; very likely. ,*883 
Gilmour ^longols xviii. 226 Chinamen go to Mongolia in 
spring, buy up likely animals. 

5. [? Influenced by Like zf-] Of seemly or comely 
appearance; good-looking, handsome. ? Now 
U.S. and dial. 

1470-83 alor Y Arthur ir. ii. 77 The damoysel beheld the 

poure knyglit, and sawe he was a lykely man. a 2586 Sidney 
Arcadia i. (1590) 66 b, These young companions make them- 
selues beleeue they love al the first liking of a likely beautie. 
2728 Vanbr. & CiB. Prov. Husb. iv. i. You looked a good 
likely woman last night 1748 Richardson Clarissa (t8ii) 
III. 325 She is very likely and genteel. 1802 H. Martin 
Helen 0/ Glenross I. 69 You are white, and she is brown ; 
but you are both likely. 2807 P. Gass yrnl. 32 The women 
are homely . . but the j’oung men likely and active. 1852 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xii, You’ll soon get another 
husband— such a likely gal as you. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 
XXV, That is HettySorrel..averylikeryYOUn2person. 2863 
J. G. Murphy Comm. Gen. ii. 16-17 All the others that were 
likely for sight and good for food, 
f 6. Seemly, becoming, appropriate. Obs. 

€ 1470 Henry Wallace vi. 379 Be wiyt or word quhllk likis 
yow best till haiff? ‘ In wrj’t that said * it war the liklyast ’. 
a 2674 Milton tVks.(i7^Z)i. Life 44 After likely Discourses 
[Lot] prajpares for thire entertainment 2742 Col. Ree. 
Pennsytv. IV. 587 The Vessel had been cleansed and Aired 
in the likeliest Alanner. 

+ 7 . H'as likely, also catachr. kaa likely : came 
near la da or be (etc.) ; = was or had like. Obs. 

2^ Fabvan Chron. 11. xxxl. 24 The .. GalUs .. came into 
y* CapitolU & were lykely to haue wonne it c 2503 J, Fla- 
MANK in Lett. Rich. Ill d* Hen. VII (Rolls) I. 235 Els, I 
hade lykiy to be putt to a grett plonge for my trothe. 2652 
Ld. Monm. Hist. IVarrs Flanders (1654) 274 A very hot 
skirmish bad likely to have been, liad not the King [etc.], 

8. Comb., as likely \ -looked, -looking 
1709 Brit, Apollo II, No. 6. 4/2 He must be a likely-look’d 
Fellow. 2887 Spectator 2 Oct. 2305 The United States’ 
Navy Board.. are ready to txyany Jikely-’Jooking inveniion. 
1897 Mary Kingsley W, Africa 406 Big Eloby is a fine, 
likely-looking island. 

B. adv. 

fl, a. In a like or similar manner; similarly, 
b. With close resemblance (in portraiture). Obs. 

c 24^0 Mirour Salnacionn 234 ^ The faderes redemyd fro 
helle ioyned he til aungels likely. 2552 Huloets.v. Sc., Sc. 
and Sk. bene very’ likely vsed. 2572 Dicges Pantom. Jii. xi. 

S b, Then are those vessels likely proportionall. ?a 2600 In 
Montgomerie's Poems (1887)274 Not abill, in labill, With 
colours competent, So quiklie or liklie A form to represent. 
2 . Probably, in all probability. 

Now chiefly’ most likely, very likely ; otherwise rare exc. 
Sc. or dial. 

^2380 WvcLiP^'r/. IVks. III. 434 Likliche hem wantib to 
be b® leeste membre bat Crist hab ordeyned to be of his 
Chircbe. 0x420 Hoccle-vb De Reg. Princ. 4x2 And likly’, 
bat bou demest for folye Is gretter wysdom b^n bou canst 
espye. 2602 R. Johnson Hingd, Comnnv. (1603) 204 
when of one bouse there be three or fower brethren, likely’ 
one or two of them give themselves to trafique and mer- 
chandize. 2650 Trapp Comm, Dent, 150 And were ready to 
wish (likelj') as the Romanes did of Augustus, that [etc.]. 
2683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing xxii. y 9 That part of 
his Copy . . being such as his whole Copy . . will likeliest 
Come-in alike with. 2692 E. Walker Epictetus' Mor. (1737) 
Ivi, You’re likely’ in the right, when blam'd by them. 2754 
J. Shebbeare Matrimony njbS) 1. 15 T'be y’oung Man >vho 
is to succeed him may hkelj’ spend his Fortune, 2822 P. 
Dealtry Let. to Parr 17 Dec. in Pis JVks. (2828) VIII. 
363, 1 shall most likely say a good deal on the subject when 
we meet. 2859 Cornwallis Nezv World I. 224 A quartz 
reef had been ,, abandoned, likely as unprofitable. 2873 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) I. 21 You may be very’ likely right 
in that. ^ 2883 Gilmour Mongols xviii. 222 Ask him where 
he is going, .and likely he will tel! you he is going lo some 
shrine to worship. 2895 Leeds Mercury 22 Sept. 4/8 He 
will likely’ be asked afresh whether [etc.]. 
fS. In a fit manner, fitly, suitably, reasonably. 
C2380 WvcLir Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 33s pus in b®s fy’ve 
figuris m.my men licly suppose )«t (etc.). ^2420 Lvdg. 
Assembly o/Gods 1442 So wa.s that Lord receuyd .. Lykiy 
to hys jht^uTc. 2674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Setv. 48 The 
knowledge of heat that we has’e from the feeling of it, is far 
Tiiore off from the right knowledge of it, or such as may 
likeliest become God, than [etc.]. 

Hence f Id*kely v. Irons,, to make * likely ^ or 
attractive; to adorn, embellish. 

*5*3 UoircLAs 1. Prol. 224 Or than to mak my .sang 
schort sum tyme, Mair compendious, or to liklie my ryme. 


t Iii'keittent. Obs. rarc~'. [f. Like ». + 
-31ENT.J Liking; pleasure. 

2649 J. EfLLisTONE] tr. Bellmen's Episi. (2886) 07 Take 
likement and delight therein. 

Iiikeu (lai'k'n), v. Forms : 4 lione(ii, (iikkin), 
4-5 li^o)kne, lykne(n, -nyn, 4-6 lioken, -yn, 

5 lyoken, lykeny, lykyne, (lecoon, legeny, 
lekyn, likon, -yn), 4-6 lyken, 4 - liken, [f. 
Like a. + -en 5; cf. OHG. ki-llhin6n (MHG. 
gelicheneu), MLG. likenen, Sw. likna. Da. Ugne^ 

1. trails. To represent as like; to compare. 
Const. ■\mio,to,tmto,wilh. hXsolo likeniogeiher. 

2303 R. BRUNNEr/frxwr//. Synne 4759 And to be croys by 
gode skylle Ys b^ harpe lykenede weyle. C2380 Wycuf 
IVks. (1880) 97 pei may be wel licned to swolwis of be see 

6 helle. 2393 Langl. P, PI. C. xx. 168 To a torche ober 
to a taper the trinile is likened, a 2400-50 A lexander 3095 
It limps no^t all-way be last to licken with be first. ^2420 
Chron. Vilod. (Horstm.) 2x28 Dowuys .. ben legenyd.to ke 
holy gost. c 2430 Hymns Virg. 22 Loue y likne in-to a fier 
pat slakeen may for no bing. r2485.£'. E. Misc. (Warton 
Club). 9, I leccone my lyfe unto the morrow-tyde. 2^9 
Latimer Serin. Ploughers (Arb.) 19 Wel may the preacher 
and the ploughman be lykened together. 2597 Shaks. 
•2 Hen. IV, II. i. 97 The Prince broke thy head for lik’ning 
him to a singing man of Windsor. 1667 Milton P. L.w 
573 By likening spiritual to corporal forms. 1748 Richard- 
son Clarissa (2812) IL J. 375 Every good servant, for the 
future, will be proud to be likened to honest Jo.seph Leman. 
2752 Harris Hermes Wks. (1841) 147 The world has been 
likened to a variety of things. 2808 Southey Lett. (1856) 
II. 90 You liken her to Henry. 2852 Carlyle Sterling \. 
i. (2872) s, 1 likened him often .. lo sheet-lightning. 2884 
W. C. Smith Kildrostan 93 You must not liken her To your 
wild-eyed Aspasias. 

i* b. To make imputations on (a person). Ohs. 
rare. 

1377 Lanci- P. pi. B. X. 42 po bat .. Lickne men and 
lye on hem that leneth hem no 3iftes, Ibid. 277 Lewed men 
may likne 30W bus bat b® beem lithe in gowre ei’ghen. 

fc. To liken (a person) lo do (something): to 
represent as doing. Obs. 

2520 CnxtofCs Chron. Eng. i. 6/2 Athlas..ye whiche is 
lykened to here up heven on his shol^ens. 

+ d. passive. To be assigned by repute lo (a 
person) as a lover or a future husband or -wife; 
also, to be reputed lo be (so-and-so), Obs. 

c xwo Durham Depos. (Surtees) s§ They haith bein likned 
to-gither more and a yere, 2575 Ibid. 304 He saith that the 
said Janet was never by any report lykned to any man for 
the getting of thesaid child, but only the said Roberh ..The 
said Robert is lykened to be the father of the said child, 

2. To make like. rare. 

/2 2400-50 Alexander 4210 To sett him in-to seruitute.. 
pat god has fourmed to be free & to his face licknud. 2483 
Caih. AngL 226/2 To make lyke {A. to Lykyne), assimilare, 
con/ormare. 2720 Duncan Fraser in Evans 0 . B. (2784) 
IU.,\vii. 272,1 will liken her to a laidley worm, That warps 
about the stone. 28. Ld. Brougham (Ogilvie), The occa« 
sional deviations from its fundamental principles in a free 
constitution, and the temporary introduction of arbitrary 
power, liken it lo the worst despotisms. 

t 3. intr. To be like, to resemble ; also, to be- 
come like. Const, to or dative. Also Irons, to 
symbolize, represent, Obs, 

23. , E. E, Attit. P. B. 1064 If bou wyrkkes on b*s ''’yse, 
ba^ ho wyk were, Hir schal lyke bat layk bat lyknes hir 
tylle. 2340 Ayenb.^ 88 pe more he him loueb b^ stranglaker, 
be more he him liknep propreliche. a 1400-^0 Alexander 
666 pi fourme Is lickenand on n.a lym ne like to my selfe, 
ax42'^ Knt. de la 7bx/x*(i868) xx The plater drawen oute 
of ihe donge Hkenithe [Fr. signifie) the soule in the bodi. 
2809 Bianch! Levity ^ Sorrvzv I. 70 Her own conduct 
towards Braunau had much likened to coquetry. Ibid. II, 
200, I once knew a lady . . that likened surprisingly to you. 
2838 Chalmkrs On Rom. II. 87 We are daily likening unto 
Christ in superiority over the world. 

Hence flii'Rener, one who likens. 
c 1440 Promp. Pai-v. 305/1 Lykenare, or he bat lykenythe. 
UkeneSS (bi'knes). For forms see Like a. 
and -NESS. [OE. (Northumb.) licnes, shortened 
form oiypllcness I-likeness.] 

1. The quality or fact of being like ; resemblance, 
similarity ; an instance of this. Const, to ; f for- 
merly in the same sense, const, of (or genitive of 
pron.), with. 

2297 R. Glol'C. (Rolls) 9515 Wite clobes heo dude hire on 
.. ilich be snowe, pat me ne ssolde hire uor be liknesse 
xse ne iknowe. a 2300 Cursor M. 3332 Licknes to corbin 
had he nan. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, 11. xv. (1495) 

40 The lykenesse of god is shewed in a lower maner in 
the lowest ordres of angels. 2470-85 Malory rir//x«r vii. 
xxviii. The vertu of my r>’nge . . that is reed it wil tome 
in lykenes to grene. 2552 Turner Herbal i. Kvb, It 
may be called .. ciste sage, of the lyknes that it hath with 
sage. 1506 Shaks. r Hen. IV, v. iii. 8 The Lord of Stafford 
deere today hath bought Thy likenesse. 2601 Sir W, Corn- 
WALLIS Ess. (2632) ix, Confounding a Gentleman, and a 
Peasant with the likenesse of saluiaiion. 2622 W. Colson 
Gen. Treasury title, The practise . . to adde and subslract 
all vsnall Fractions vnlike, without reduction into likenesse. 
2651 Howell Venice Pref., Moreover if likenes may beget 
love, England hath rc.ison to affect Venice more tlian any 
other, a 17x2 Bursbt Own Time (2724) I. 51 His other 
writing'! being such that no man from a likeness of style 
would think him capable of writing so extraordinary a book. 
28x8 J. C. Hobhouse Hist, lllustr. (ed. 2) 386 Neither of 
them ha.s a shadow of likeness with the lyric poetry of Pe- 
trarch. 1850 1 ‘ennvson In Mem. Ixxiii, As sometimes in a 
dead man’s lace, .. A likeness, .. Comes out — to some one 
of his race, 2855 Bain Senses 4- Int. ni. ii. § 23 (1864) 499 
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LIKING. 


There is scope for the detection of likenesses in the midst of 
diversity. j866 G. Macdonald Auji. Q. A'eighh. vii. <1878) 
203 It was a. likeness to her little boy that had affected me 
so pleasantly. 

2. That which resembles an object ; a like shape 
or form, a semblance. Hence form, shape, esp. 
in phrase in likeness of, i* In OE. figure, stature. 

C9SO Lindisf. Cosp. Matt. vi. 27 Hutelc . . iurre ,^e3ences 
nizEsC to-ece to licnesse [c'jooo arilicnesse] his elne enne. 
a 1300 Cursor lif, 18823 1^°^ licknes hat he bar Q’nls 

he went prechand here and hare pan niai we s^al. 2340 Ham- 
pole Pr. Come. 332 pan may men his liknes se Chamiged, 
ak it had never bene he. C138S Chauclr L. G. 1 ^. 1142 
DidOj Cupido . . Hadde the liknes-^e of the child I-take. 
<M40O Lan/ranc's Ciriirz- 57 pe fleisch is not hoot, but it is 
moist & hah pfe maner iijknes. c 2450 Mirour Saluacicnm 
3861 In hknes of brede and wyne gaf crist his blode and 
flesshe. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxx. 47 Ane fieind he nes 
in liknes of ane freir. 1592 Skaks. AVw. 4* yW. iv. i. 204 In 
this borrowed Hkenesse of shiunke death Thou shalt Con- 
tinue two and forty houres. 1611 Riqle £sek. 1 5 Out of 
the midst thereof came the Hkenesse of foure liuing crea- 
tures. 1634 Milton Comus 84, I must . . take the Weeds 
and Hkenes of a Swain. 2^2 R. L’Estrance Fables 
ccccxix. 395 It is safer yet to stand upon our Guard against 
an Enemy in the likeness of a Friend, then (etc J. 1825 
Shelley Demon iyorlil‘^70 ’I'he likeness of a throned king 
came by. i88x Freeman I’euiee 180 Spalalo is pulling 
on the likeness of a busy modern town. 

3. The representation of an object ; a copy, coun- 
terpart, image, portrait. Phr. io take a person's 
likeness*, to make a portrait of him. Also of 
persons: One .who closely resembles another. 

C9S0 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. Contents (Sk.) 23/10 Imaginis 
Henessa. e **50 Gen. Ex. 2641 Hamones likenes was 3or-on. 
2340 Ayenb, 49 Prelas, hot ssolden hi licnesse and uorbysne of 
boiynesse..toalhe''ordle. 1424 Brampton (P ercy 
Soc.)4 Tiirne the, Lord, and tarys now^t, Thin owen lyknes 
to helpe and- save. 2593 Shaks. Ete/t. //, iii. iv 73 Thou 
old .\dams Hkenesse, set to dresse this Garden. 26x2 Bible 
Dent. iv. 16 Lest yee.. make you a grauen image., the 
Jikenes of male, or female. 2647 Cowley Mistress^ My 
Picture (1687) 50 Here, take my Likeness with you, whilst 
’lis so. 1667 Milton P. L. vni. 450 What next 1 bring 
shall please thee, be aSsUr’d, Thy likeness, thy fit help, thy 
other self. 2683 Tryon Way to Health xix. (1697) 412 All 
cre.Ttufes do vehemently desire to bring forth their Like- 
nesses. 1729 T. Cooke Talcs» Proposals, 4 c. 22 Whose 
Sire Had all'bequeath'd .. To the dear Likeness of him- 
self his Son. 2762-72 H. Walpole Vert tie's A need. Paint. 
IV. (1786) 2 Al most he gave himself the trouble of taking 
the likeness of the person who sat to him. 2781 Cowper 
Charity Such was the portrait an apO'Jtle drew,. , He.sven 
held hts hand, the likeness must be true. x8ie Jane Austen 
Emma 1. vi. 34 Did you ever have your likeness taken ? 
2857 WiLLMOTT /’/ror. xx. 1x5 History'.s .. portraits 
ought tb be likenesses. 2885 Clood Myths 4* Dr, it. xH. 
S23 Th^ believe that their names and likenesses are integral 
. parts of themselves. 2889 Pater G. de Latour 32 
Her sacred ^veil.., which kings and princes came to visit, 
returning with a likeness thereof.. for their own wearing. 

. t b. A sculptured image, a statue, Obs. 

C2sooOrmin 1057 Offkatt an, off Cherubyn, haffdenn 
liccncss metedd Uppo halt oferrwerre halt wass Abufenn 
barrke limmbredd. etz^s Lay. 2267 He wolde wrehen 
hire . . on licnesse of nede golde. c 1250 Cen, 4- Ex. 678 
Nilus king Made Hkenesse, for munifgmlg After his fader. 
t4:. A comparison; hence, a parable. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Luke v. 36 He seide to hem also a Hknesse 
(VuIg. j/wjViVwzfxV/r;//]. 02386 Chaucer Kni.'s T. 1984 And 
shewed hem cnsampics and lyknesse. 24x3 Pilgr. Sowle 
(Caxton) rr. IvHi. (1859) 56 MVfaat reson hath tt.e fyre to 
pleyne vpon the wode, which, .hit brenneth in to asshcsl*., 

‘ No cause ’, quod I . , * but between the and me this maner 
of lykenes is not comparable ‘Sothly *, qwod this body, 

* this lykenes is accordaunt 

fS. Probable amount ; Likelihood 2 c. Obs. 
C1460 Fortescue Abs. ff Lim. Mon. x. (1885) 132 Now 
that the lykennes off the kynges charges ordinarie and ex- 
traordinarie bith shewid [etc.]. 

" 3jiicexiing (lai’k^nig), vbl. sb. [f. Liken v. + 

-ING I.] 

1, The action of making like, or representing as 
like; assimilation, comparison. 

c 2440 Promp. Parr. 305/3 Lyknjmge, assimilacio. 2632 
Sherwood, A likening, .. rtJjzwrVfl/fon. 1832 Ht. ^Iar- 
TiNEAU Ireland vi. 104 Protestant Hkenings of the pope 
and his flock to the devil and his crew, 2894 Aihemeutn 
30 June 835/3 [There is] an unconscious likening of all 
things to the flowers and hills she loves so well. 
t2. A figure of speech; a comparison, simile. 
At {the') likening of \ under the similitude of. 

a 2340 Hampolf. Psalterxx\\\. i pe ^ophet at pe Hkynynge 
of a bedel .. cries pat [etc.]. ,1562 Daus tr. Bitllinpcr on 
Apoc. (1573) 94 b, A likening is agayne annexed, as blond. 
1587 Golding De Mornay xx\i. 398 What .. are the simili- 
tudes of Cicero himselfe in his treatise of old age, but Hk- 
nings taken from husbandry and Vines? 

Iiiker (bi'ksi). Now rai‘c. [f. Like v. + -erI.] 
One who likes. 

2532 More Confui, Tindale ^Vks. 443/1 To abhore and 
hurne vp hys bookes and the Hkers of them w’iih them.^ 2583 
[see Lier b]. 2658 CoKAiNE/Vrz/rxtiCdg) 202 Beauty Is but 
omnion of the Liken 
Xiiker, obs. form of Liquor. 

-Likerish, -ose, -ous : see Lickerish, -ous. 
£ikesoxue« Obs. exc. dial. Also dial, lick- 
some. [f. Like v. + -some.] Agreeable, pleasant. 

CX563 Sir T. Challoner tr. Boethius 1. metr. i. in Q. ElizJs 
Eu^l/shiu^ tE. E. 'T. S.J App. 150 Thei«i, of my happie 
lyksome yougthe y'gJorye long ago. 2577-S7 Holinshed 
Chron. HI. 163 Of favour was she counted Hkesome. 

«ti6so Will Stcivart 4- John v. in Child Ballads II. 433/3 
Or doe you -moume for a Hkesome ladye. ‘xBox Sporting 

■' VoL. VI. 


Mag. XIX.' 87 He had looked rather gloomy before, hut 
now he appeared quite Heksome. 2876 Whitby Gloss., Like-^ 
some, that which may be loved or desired. 1877 E. Lejch 
Cheshire Gloss. 224 * Charly loves a licksome girl, as sweet 
as sugar candy,' 

Likewarm, obs. form of Lvkevvakm. 
t Li’keways, adv. Obs. [f. Like a. + ~,vays : 
see Way.], = Likewise 2 and 3. 

255* Records Patkw. Knoivl. i. vii, Like wales I set one 
foote of the compas steddily in C, 1588 A. King tr. Czr- 
tiisius' Caiech. 8x Our . . faith .. confirmit lykuayis accord- 
ing to his commandiment. cx620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue 
(i86<) 20 Lykwayes we sould keep the vouales of the 
original, 1625 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 111. 2x3 And 
lykwayes I thinke 1 have done you no wrong. 2732 Addison 
sped. No. 542 e 2 There aie others who have likeways done 
me a very particular honour. [1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. ii. 
xii, Likeways when I went to them two governors.] 

liikewise (larkwaiz)^ [abbreviated from in 
like wise : see Like a. and W ISE j/».] 

*}' 1. (The full phrase.) In like wise ; in the same 
manner. Obs. 

2449 Rolls 0/ Farit. V. 248/1 As we have .. besought the 
Kyngs Highnes^e. in lyke wyse ‘tenderly we desire all youre 
wysdomes, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon ix. 225 Alarde 
began to synge. .a new song..& Richarde dide in lykewyse. 
1509 Bury IFills (Camden) 209 To y- cliyTch of All Seyntys 
in y same town in Ijkwy.-^e xs. 2582 Stanyhurst Asneis 
I. (Arb.) 22 In lykewise Neptun thee God .. apeered. 2673 
Ray youm. Lcu>C. 383 If any be not present, he is searched 
out and brought in Uke %vise. 

2. In the like or same manner, similarly; =1. 
Obs. exc. arch, in io do likewise (after Luke .x-.s/). 

a 1460 Cregor}‘'s Chron. in Hist, Colt. Citizen Loud. 
(Camden) 133 Also tyke wy'se al maner of persony.s of Hooly 
Chyrche ohedyente unto us,.shalie swere for loo kepe thys 
present acorde. 2489 Caxion Faytes 0/ A. 11. xxxv. 350 
Item they . . may yssue out .. that owre whan the enemyes 
be not aware of ..and likwyse to sawte them as they be 
sawted. 2534 Tindale Luke x. 37 Goo and do thou lyke 
2535 Jove APol. Tindale (Arb.) 9 And lyke wyse he 
plaith with the verb tn Luke and in Marke. 2633 Bible 
yudg. vii. 17 Hee said vnto them, Looke on mee, and doe 
likewise, c 2625 Milton Death Fair hifant 11, He thought 
it loucht his Deitie full neer. If likewise he some fair one 
wedded not.^ 2828 J. H. Moore Pract. Eavig. (ed. 20) 
p. xiv, Multiplication of Decimals is performed likewise as 
that or whole numbers. 

3. Also, as well, moreover, too. 

2509 Fisher Funeral Serm. C'tess Riehmond Wks. (1876) 
^ Wherfore let vseonsyder lyke ivise whcther(elc, J, 2604 E, 
G(ri.mstoneJ D'Aeos/a's Hist. Indies jv. xxxviil. 314 'I bere 
is likewise a small bea>t very common which they call Cuyes. 
2747 Wesley Prim. Physic (3762) 84 It is good likewise . . 
inall Hypiocondriacal cases. i8x6J \l\t&ouCiiy of Plague 
It. iii. x68, I had forgot to mention that his wife Was like- 
wise lyin^ dead, 1850 Tennyson ht Mem. Ixxxv. 53 Liken be 
the imaginative woe .. Diffused the shock thro* ad my life. 
2880 Geikir Phys. Geog. Inirod. 7 As there b a geographical 
distribution of climates, so likewise is there one of plants and 
animals. 

Hence Iil’kewlsely <73/1/., similarly, flii’ke- 
wiseness, a slmtlnr method or manner. 

2598 Sylvester Du Bartas^ 11. il. iv. Coltmines 327 
Th’other, which enU this eQui-distanily..JS(like-wisely) I'he 
second Colure. 2674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. To Rdr., 
We. may either find better words, .or at least coin filler. » 
in a l.kewiseness to the old, than [etc.], 
t Sjikeworth, <?. Obs. Forms: i IfcwyrUe, 
3 licwiu^e. [OE. licivyjife, f. stem of llcian to 
Like + wyiHe Worth a.] Agreeable, acceptable, 
pleasing. So + liikewortl^ a. in the same sense, 
^838 K. Alfred Boeth. xvi. § i (SedgefieJd) 35 Hwat 
bi5 hitr tonne Hcwyr3c<; buton hb god ft his weorS>icipe. 
rxzoo Ormin 15918 Acc ill nbs nohht biforenn Godd Lic- 
wurhh Hf, ne cwemc. eszoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 7 Hb o^er 
dieiicne locume is softe^ and sw'i^e milde and licwurSe, 
CX230 Halt Meid. ji Hit is se heh & se swi^e leof 
godd & se HcwurSc. 

LilAani(e, variant ofLicHAM Obs. 

Iiikie(n, obs, form of Like v. 

11 T. iTrin (Uk/h). Also lekin. [Chinese li kin, 
f. It Li^ -h kin money.] A Chinese provincial 
transit duty, 

1876 Agreement of Che/00 (Y.), The amount of likin to be 
collected will be decided by the different Provincial Govern- 
ments. 2903 Scotsman n Mar. 8/4 Sheng has memorialbed 
the Court in favour of the abolition of likin duties. 

(Ui'fcig), vbl. sbf [OE, llcnvg, f. 
llcian ; see Like v.^ and -iNG ^.] 

+ 1. The fact of being to one’s taste (cf. Like 
v.^ j), or of being liked. Obs. 

C897 K. /Elfred Gfvgf^'^s Past. xli. 303 Dtctle hie for 
Sasre Heunga Szerc heringe..3c hie lufigeaS eac5e8afi5en 8a 
tarlinge, c 1x75 Paternoster 247 in Lamb. Horn. 69 On o6er 
Avise ic habbe ifunde hu me mei in sunne bon ibunde. h^t 
forme is to been underling and hd o8er is liking, c 3400 
Apd. Loll. 26 pings were in desewe to him, hat now are in 
mtkil leking. 2570-6 Lamdardf. Kent 1x826) 297 
The greatest personage*, helde Monkes, Friars, and Nonnes, 
in such veneration and liking, that [etc.]. 1579 Tomson 

Calvins Sersn. Tim. 218/r 'I'he man [must] exhort the 
woman, and the woman the man, to be out of liking with 
themselues before God. 

t2. Pleasure, enj'oyroent; an instance of this. 
At liking', in a suitable position, at one’s eabC. 
Ill liking : discomfort, unhappiness. Obs. 

a szzs After. E. iso Forte wenden us urommard he Heunge 
het flesches Juste* askeS. c SZ30 Halt Meid. y HabbeSmarc 
debt hrin hen anie o8re habbeS ilikinge [= in likinpe] of he 
worlde. a 1300 Cz/f2<»ril/. 28080 li3vaj*n glory haue ilikyng. 
c 2330 R. Bkunnk Chron. (xSxo) 132 Wilham he ScottTs 


kyng therfor was fulle blithe, pat Henrj’ had ille Hkyng. 

Z7//W/.956 Welachen Hkingey-nowofhelolltl 
briddu.s. z:i35o Will. /Vr/r/wf 2023 Sche mi?t lede hire Hf 
in liking S: murhe. ^ 2375 Barbour Bmce's. 226 Fredome 
niayss man to haiff liking. Ibid. iii. 560 Quhen men oucht 
at liking ar.^ 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. cxcii. 
(1495) 7301*^1* tree is not at Ij kyng in rough place.* and moun- 
tayns. a 2440 Sir Degrev. 831 Thane dnrste I saffly syng, 
Was never emporoure ne kyng More at hy.s Ijkyng. V 1470 
Golagrosif Caiv.'sobiS I'he lordis on the toihirside for liking 
thay leugh. c 2492 Chast. Goddes Chyld. il. 8 This Hkynge 
is more delectable to the body and saule than all the myrthe 
and Hkyng that all the worlde niyghie gyue. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. Vlll, 80b, And souqhi for the delicacie of 
viande.s : well was that man rewarded that could brymg any 
thyng of hkyng or pleasure. 


f b. In bad sense, more fully flesh's or fleshly 
liking'. Sensuality, sexual desire, lust. Obs. 

aiz^o Ureisun in Coft. Horn. 389 pi deah ade.^^li in me 
flehce.s licunge. a 2340 Hampolc Psalter xiii. 3 AH be lust 
and lykyngeof haire flesch and his warld. c 3400 Xc.Secreta 
Secret., ^Gov. Lordsh. 73 Vse lytel flesshly hkyng. CX430 
Hymns Virg. 92/49 For likinge blindih many oon. 1575 
Turberv. ./^rtr//cz*«r/V 269 A man shall knowe when iheyfall 
to lyking and laying by ihl.^ <1x731 Ken Edmund Poet, 
Wks. 3723 II. 96 'J'o Sensualitj' his Flesh propends, Propen- 
sion up to Likmg straight ascends. 

3. The btnt of the \vill; what one wishes or 
prefers, (a person’s) pleasure. Also //. f Of free 
liking : of free will. Now rare. 

csyjS Xl Pains Hell 347 in O. E. Mise. 215 Moch froyt 
per was here face be-fore, Io ete her-of was here lykyng. 
c 2386 Chaucer Pard. Prol. 127 Youre lykyng is that I shat 
telle a tale. C3400 Rom. Rose 3975, 1 wo! ben bool at your 
devy.s For to fulflJle 3 0ur lyking. c 2400 tr. Secrefa Secret.. 
Gov. Lordsk. 48 With he helpe. of god h^y shall be sub- 
gitz to hy* likynges. CX590 Greene Fr. Bacon x, (1630) 
F3b, I leatie thee to thine own liking. 2603 Shaks. Alls 
Well III. v. 60 'I’he King had married him Against his liking, 
CX620 RisDt>N iturv. Devon § 32 (t8io) 23 This I leave to 
the liking of others. 2742 Richardson Pamela IIL2G0 Of 
all Men he ts the least to follow his own Liking. 2859 Mill 
Liberty 1. 15 No one, indeed, acknowledges to himself that 
his standard of judgment is his own liking. 

b. In phrases fz?/, to, (rarely after, ;//) one's 
liking', according to one’s wish, to one’s taste. 

33.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. lE. E. T. S.) 497/133 
pouh he be nou^t at H lykynge, pe prest pal schal hy masse 
synge, perfore letie pou nouht, 3480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
ccxlvi. 11482) 311 He spared no thyng of his luste* nedesyres 
but accomplysshed them after his lykyng. 2552 Crowley 
Pleas, ff Pain 16s You . . spent all at your owne lykynj;® 
in wantones and bankeiynge. 2587 Fleming Contn. Holm- 
shed HI. 401/2 Finding a place to bis liking, he esconsed 
himself In despite of the Spanmrds. 2633 Bp. Hall Hard 
Texts, N. T. 338 Liberty to dispose of thy-selfe to thine 
owne best liking. 2710 Steele Taller No. 228 T 7 A 
Gentleman, who would willingly marry, if he could find a 
Wife to his Liking. 2796 Mrs. Glasse Ccokeryy. 41 Season 
w’itb pepper and salt to your liking. 1869 EKOizGalatians 
323 II might not be in all points to their perfect liking, .but 
they could not set themselves against it. 

4. The condition of being fond of or not averse 
to (a person or thing) ; favourable regaid ; ‘fancy' 
for or inclination to (some object). 

2340 Ayenb. 2? pe uifte bo^ ofpredc is ydele blis'^e pet is 
foie likinge of foie heryunge. rx35o Will. Paleme So 
grel liking & loue i haue pat lud to bi-hold. 1362 Lancu 
P.Pl.A. 1. 27 Lot., for lyking of drinke, Dude bi hisdouhtren 
hat hedeuel iouede. isioHeurfs Wallace \i\\. 1411 To tak 
ane lyking {tbeMS.has Jak] and syne gel na plcsance,Sic lufo 
as that is nalhing to avance. 2587 Harrison England it. i. 
(1877) 1. 6 For nothing could be obteined from him, of which 
the Normans had no liking. 2590 Si enser A Q. in. xii. 13 
She.. did great liking sheowe, Great liking unto many, 
but true love to fecrtve. 2600 Shaks, A. Y, L. 1. Jii. 
c8 Is it possible, .you should fall into so strong a liking 
with old Sir Roulandsyongest sonne ? 2607 Topsell Four/. 
Beasts (1658) 523 Afterward they grew out of liking of this vain 
custom. 165s 'Dicces Compi. Amluiss. 50, 1 heare secretly 
that there is not the best liking between the two Queens. 
a 37x6 South Serm. (1823) II. 8 Scarce any man_ passes lo 
a liking of sin in others, but by first praetKing it himself. 
2739 W. Wood -yz/rtz. Trade 273 For the improvement of 
their Manufactures, and .. bringing the Europeans lo the 
greater Liking of them. 1742 Richardson Pamela III. 
294 The Earl has taken a great Liking to him. 2809 
Malkin Gil Bias iv. viiL F 7 Though not dainty in her 
likings. 1825 Heber Jottrti. Upper Pror. India isZiZlH. 
377, 1 have no liking for .all this train, 2832 Miss Words- 
worth Loving ff Liking in Wordsiv. Poet. Wks. I. 251 
Likings come, and pdss away ; ’Tis love that remains till our 
latest day. 3^7-9 Helps Friends tn C. (1853) 1. 63, 1 have 
a lawyer's liking for the best evidence. i876^GEq. ^Eliot 
Dan, Dcr.xxxxx. II, 313 Friendships begin uiih liking or 
gratitude. 

aitrib. 2702 CiBBF.R Lcr.'e makes Man Epil., And 
that while the liking Fit has seiz'd you. She cannot look, he 
write, too ill to please you. 

•hD, Approval, consent. (See also Good- 
liking 2.) Obs. 

2607 Statutes in Hist. IValefeld Gram. Sch. (1892) 59 
With the consent or Hkinge of the Scholemaster. , 

c. On or upon liking-, on approval or tnai. 

Now Fvzr<f in educated use. , , 

2635 in Picton Lpoot Muntc. Ree. ^ ^ 

lyccnce to continue noe longer then unitH M>c •• 

upon Iyk.iu4u. JMS SlJ 


Royal Soul . . Came but a whiTe on 
Meggari WA I. vii!. J-OU really X^XXII 
upon liking? i8.. W 1 avlor ;r/.e >5 to r.-v<5 

on liking, 
spending 


in Monthly Mag. . 

a not Slay.. month, j^uer 

-r a few months on Iikjnff, waiter] 15 a verj* 

i 8 «s D.ckexs /-r. tv. iv HeJ*' 
young man on liking, and we don 
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f 6. An object liked, (one’s') beloved. Ohs. 

' c 1450 Holland How!at 496 , 1 sail followe the in faith . . my 
lyking tho\v art. a 1550 Christis Kirke Gr. xiv, The wyffis 
cam furth with cryi-s and clappis, Lo, quhair my lyking 
ligs ! Quo thay. 1667 Milton F. L. xi. 587 In the amorous 
Net Fast caught, they lik’d, and each his liking chose. 
f 6 . Bodily condition, esp. good or healthy con- 
dition. Cf.’GooU-lJKTJfG 4. Ohs. 

c 12^0 Sir Tristr. ia79Sogode likeing he fand pat hole 
he wasand fere. CX420 Paltad. on Httsb. 1. 46 Yf contrev- 
men in likyng hele endure. CX440 Gcnerydes 6760 AH pale 
and wanne, owt of likeng he was. 1539 ’I'averner Erasni. 
Prov. (15521 7 This ought not to seeme any marvayle . . yf 
be were in better lykynge than hys bojse. <1x568 Ascha.m 
Scholem. (Arb.) 131 If CJod do lend me . . free lay.cure and 
libertie, with good likyng and a merrie heart. 1584 Cogan 
Haven Health L u6t2) 2 These, labors. .do make a good 
state or liking of the body. 1590 Greene /.«/<? 

B b, I have one sheepe in my fold that's quite out ofliking. 
x6xi, 1656 (see Good-liking 4). X662 Mascal Gov. Cattle 16 
Which will cause the beast to become lean and of ill liking. 
1705 Land. Gaz, No. 4145/4 Strayed or stolen a bay 
Mare.., in good Liki ig. 1737 Bracken Farnery hupr. 
(1749) I. o'lliey have been observed lo eat plentifully and not 
become mtter or in better liki.ig 1768-74 Tucker if. A/b/. 
(1834) II. 616 To keep it [the child] plump in good liking. 

4 *Li*Mngf, vbL sb.^ [f. Like 7^.2 + -ing*.] 
The condition of being like or likely, a. quasi- 
concr. Something that is like ; a resemblance, b. 
Phr. In Ukin^^\ likely to (do something). 

1340 Ayenb. 47 pe I'kinges [F. /ig;ures\ and be ynnagina- 
cions of zenne. 1599 Let. in Harmgton Nngx Ant. 47,1am 
in liking to get Emsmus for your Entertainmente. 

t LiMng, ppL a.i Obs^ Also 4-7 i'r. likand. 
[f. Like +-ing2,] 

L Pleasing, pleasant, agreeable, attractive. Of 
food : Dainty. Of the weather, wind, an opinion : 
Favourable. Const, till. to. 

T340-70 Alex. 4 Bind, 949 Summe hat longen to a lud 
of likinge smellus. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 9 And suth 
thyngis that ar likand Tyll mannys heryng ar plesand. 
X387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) VII. 237 Anon likynge wynd 
hTled the .saille.s. _ X40Z Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1 1 . 31 In , . delicious 
and liking feeding .. freers pas<en lords, c 1470 Henry 
Wallace vi. 95 Him thow our threw out off his likand rest. 
15x3 Douglas ^neis iv. xil. 15 O sweit habit, and likartd 
bed, quod sche. <1x548 HALLC/imx., kV//,72b,The 
wynd to liym was likyng, wherby he sayled into Flaunders. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidaues Comm. 241 He appointed hym and 
his fellowes to come and declare hys lykyng opinion touchyng 
the same. 1596 J, Norden Progr. Fieite (1847) 62 Grant 
that . . I may watchfully avoid what thou loathest, howsoever 
liking it be unto me. x6io Healey .S'f. Auf'. Citie o/God 

XIX. iii. (1620) 709 Making a liking vse of all. [a 1643 W. 
Cartwright Or.llnnryiu.i, Thouart mine pleasure, by dame 
Venlis brent ; So fresh thou art, and therewith so lycand.] ^ 

2 . ‘In condition*; healthy, plump; in a specified 
condition (e. g. we/t, ill liking. Of a soil : Rich. 

cx3as Song^ Yesterday 75 in E. E. P, (1862) 135 An 
hounde hat is likyng and loly. ?ai366 Chaucer Ro/n, 
Rose 1564 .Abouten it is gras springing, For moiste so thikke 
and wel lyking, That it ne may in winter dye. c 1380 Wvclif 
Wks. (1880) 7 It vemch h© devyl gedrehsichelumplsof ^opge 
men, falie, and lykynge and ydyl. X4z6 Lyog. De Gull. 
Pilgr. 8963 -rhow wer to fat. and to lykynge, c 1475 Ran/ 
Coihear^o Euill lykand wastbe King. 15*3 Fitzherb. Husb, 
§ 48 It tnketh mooste commonly the fattest and best lykynge. 
1535 Covcrdai.e Dan. i. 10 , 1 am afrayed off my lorde the 
ky ge, . , lest he spye youre faces to be worse lykynge then the 
other spryngaldesof youre age. i6ix Bible Dnn, i. to. ^x6s6 
Hevi.in Sut-if. France 7 The Countrey of Normandie is 
enriched with a fat and liking soil. 

t Linking, ppl. a:^ Ohs. rare. [f. Like + 
Likely, probable. 

x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvii. (1623) 879 A liking 
report was brought to the towne, that Warwick had pre- 
pared foure thousand \’aliant men. 

t Lvkingly, adv.^ Ohs. [f. Liking ppL <z.i + 
-LY J In a pleasing manner ; pleasantly, daintily, 
attractively ; also, to one’s liking, with pleasure. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 405 pe man hou3te hat 
he badde be likyngly i-norsched, 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 

XX. 241 Lordiiche for to lyuen and likyngliche be clohed. 
e 14x0 Love Bdnavent. . 1 /rVr. iii, 1 ‘akynge hede and byhotd- 
ynge likyngely hir shamefast -embland. e 1460 Towneley 
Myst. xxiii. 234 You ,. That lede youre lyfe so lykandly. 
X5X3 Douglas Mueis vni. vi. 31 Sa likandly, in pece and 
Hberiie, At els his commoun peple gouernit he. 

tlii’Mngly, advp' Ohs. [f. LiKiNCJ ///. afi 
+ -LY In a probabls manner ; probably. 

.X388 Wyclif ha. 2nd Pro!., Ellis it wole as likyngli be 
applied to faUnesse as lo treuihe. CX449 Pecock AV/r. *”• 
V. 305 Prechours 3auen hem to flatcrie ., for lo the more 
Ukingli fiHc her wombis and her pursis. 

t Li'Mngness. Obs. [f. Liking fpl. n.i + 

-NESS.J Attractiveness. 

" c 1430 Hytnm Vir^, 93 pis feisaunl hen is likingnes, And 
cuerc folcwip hir pese 3onge men. 

Likke, obs; form ol Lick, Like. 

Iiiklite, likly, obs. forms o Likely. 
•Iiikorioe, Likour, obs. ff. Liquomce, Liquor. 
Jjikresse, -rus, variants of Lickekous Obs. 
Iiikth, obs. .3rd sing, pres, ind. of Lie 
liil, lill (HI)- [Romany.] ||.a. As a gipsy 
word : A book. b. slaiig-. (See quots.) ; also ‘ a 
five-pound note’ (Farmer). 

1811 J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Lilt, a pocket-book. iSst 
llonrow A<ir-r<i3TiiI.xvii.=i9Thcn the more lihame for you— 
a -make-fellow -a hortc-witch— and a lihreader— yet you 
can't .shift for yourself. 1857 — Romany Ry/ ix. (tyoo' 58 
Ixir', brother ! how learned in liU you arc ! 1839 Matsell 
Yocab. (Farmer), 4 rV, a pockcl-bcok. LHlj a bad bill. 


Lil, var. Lill w. Obs., and Lile a. dial. 

Lilac (lai'lak). Forms: 7 lelaok(e, 7-S (9) 
lilaoh, 8-g (now chiefly dial, or C/.S.) laylock, 
(9 layloe, C 7 .S.vu/£^arla.lock.), 8 Ijlao, 7- lilac, 
[a. F. lilac (Cotgr. ; now lilas), a. Sp. lilac, a. 
Arab. ellU, elLl //Vfftf, app. ad. Pers. dlJ ll/aA-, 
var. of elLj nslak bluish, f. Pers. dll blue, 
indigo (Skr. nTla, Hindi ///); cf. various Pets, 
words for indigo, Itla/i, lilanj, etc., which have 
parallel forms with initial n. Other forms are I'g. 
lilas (from Sp. or Arab.), Turkish leilag (whence 
possibly the early 1 7th c. lelacke, mod. laylock .] 

1 . A shrub, Syringa vulgaris, cultivated for its 
fragrant blossoms, which are of a pale pinkish 
violet colour ; a variety has while blossoms. Also, 
the flower of this shiub. 

1625 (sec lilac-tree belowl. 1658 SiR T. Browne Card. 
Cyrus iiL X28 The Autumnal budds .. making little Rhom- 
buses, and network figures as Ia the Sycamore and Lilac. 
x66^ EvEt.YN Kat. Hort. Nov. 79 Plant Roses .. Lilac, 
Syrmgas [etc 1 . X763 Brit. Mag. IV. 605 And gather’d lay- 

locks perish, as they blow. 1777T. Warton Odex. istApr, 
25l‘he lilac hangs to view Its bursting gems in clusters blue. 
X844 Lady G. Fullerton Ellen Middleton (r854) II. xii. 69 
A large nosegay of lilacs and seringa, i860 O. \V. Holmf.s 
Pro/. Break/.-L xi, Lalocks flowered late. 1865 Tennyson 
On a MonrnerXx. Nature makes the purple lilac ripe. x88i 
Besant & Rice Chapt. of Fleet I. 3 The yellow laburnum, 
and the laylock wei« at their best. 

b. Applied to other siiecicsof (.see quots.) . 

X712 J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardentug 28 Rose-Trees, 
Honey-suckles, Persian Lilachs, &c. 184* Penny Cyct. 

XXIII. 478 2 Syringa ^osikea^ Josika’s lilac is a native 
of Transylvania, and was discovered by the Baroness von 
Josika, after whom it was named by Jacquin. Chinensis^ 
Chinese lilac. .. In characters it is intermediate between 
•S*. vulgaris and S. Persica. and agrees with a hybrid plant 
produced at Rouen by M. Vain, and called .S'. Rotonia- 
gensis^ the Rouen lilac. 1861 Delamer FI. Card. 124 
.S'. Persica^ the Persian Lilac, ts a smaller and slenderer 
shrub, Tvith looser, more drooping heads of flowers, more 
aromatically perfumed. This also has a white variety. 

C. Applied to plants of other genera (see quots.). 

1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 80/1 Metia Azedarak^ sometimes 
called Peistan Lilac, Pride of India, and Common Bead- 
tree. x86o O. Bennett Gatherings Hat. Austral, xvii, 326 
The White Cedar-tree, or Australian Lilac {Melta Aus- 
tralis). x866 Treat. Bot. 681/2 African Melia Aze- 
darack. Australian Lilac, a name used by the settlers for 
Hardenbergia tnonophylta\ also Prosianthera violacea. 
Indian Lilac, Metia semperjlorens. x88x J. S. Gamble. 
Indian Timbers 70 Melia Azedaracht Linn. . . The Persian 
Lilac. 1898 Morris Austral Eng., Lilac, name given in 
Australia to the tree Afelta composiia. .called Cape Lilac. 
It is not endemic in Australia, and is called ‘ Persian Lilac ' 
in India. In Ta.smania the name of Native Lilac is given 
to Prosianthera rotundi/oUa. 

2 . The colour of lilac blossom. 

X7gx Hamilton BerfholleCs Dyeing II. 11. in. xi. 258 The 
colour was more or less inclined to red, from lilac to violet. 
X796 Steoman Surinam II. xvii. 32 The breast [of. the 
paroquet] is of a leaden hue, the belly lilac. 1816 C’tf.ss 
HARDW icKEin Two Noble Lives \ $3 felirabeth wore white 
and silver, I wore layloc and silver. 1847 Tennvson Prin- 
cess II. 3 She brought us Academic silks, in hue The lilac. 

h. atlrih., passing into ac^'. Of the colour of 
lilac blossom. 

x8ox Mar. Edgeworth Contrast (1832) 114 It will .«spoiI 
rny lilac ribbons- 1854-6 Patmore Angel in Ho. x, i. 5 'I'he 
lillle lilac glove. 1864 1 ’ennvson Grandmother xv. So 
Willy and I were wedded: I wore a lilac gown. x88a 
Garden t Apr. 210/1 A beautiful alpine Crowfoot, with 
delicate lilac flowers. 

3 . aitrib, and Comb , as lilac-ambush, -bush. 
•Jloiuert -shade., dree; also, qualifying the names. of 
colours, z&lilac’blue, 'grey, -mauve., -pmk, -purple ; 
pnrasynlhetic, as lilac-coloured, -headed, -tinted 
adjs. ; lilac moth (sec quoL) ; lilac-tide nonce-use, 
the time when lilac is in bloom. • 

1843 Tennyson Gardener's Dau. iii This, yielding, gave 
into a grassy walk Thro' crowded *lilac-ambush trimly 
pruned. 1851 B'ham 4 Midi. Gardener s Alag. May 52 
Ihmchcs of delicate ■lilac-blue flowers. 1862 Lowell 
Biglow P. Scr. If, vi. 87 The catbird in the "laylock-bush is 
loud. 1766 Amorv Buucle (1770) IV. 97 You must write 
with this ■Jilach-colourcd liquor. x88o Black White Wings 
XX, The silent, glassy, •lilac-grey sea. xBoz G. Barrington 
Hist, N. S. Wales ix. 344 'I’he beautiful •lilac-headed 
parroquet. x868 Wood Homes without H. xiv. 296 The 
little chocolate-coloured moth called the *Lilac Moth ^Lazo- 
ixniaribeana', xSSa 7 Oct, 307/3 Pelargoniums.. 

Lady Sheffield, ^lilac-pink. Jbtd. i Apr. 223/2 A compact 
rosette of a rich *lilac-purple. 1849 M. Arnold tModern 
Sappho i, Nothing stirs on the lawn but the quick 'lilac- 
shade, X765 H. Walpole Let. to Earl Hertford 12 May, 
Though in all the bloom of mj’pasMon, •lilac-tide, 1 have 
not been at Strawberry this fortnight. XB47-9 Todd Cycl, 
Anat. IV. 126/2 *Lilac-tinicd spots. 1625 Bacon Ess., 
Gardens (Arb.) 556 The ’Lelacke Tree, 1650 Sun>. Non- 
such Palace, Archarol.V. 434 A fountaine of white marble 
..set round with six trees called lelack trees. 

Lilaceous (l3il<?*/»s), a. [f. Lilac + -ecus.] 
Of or belonging to a lilac colour. 

1855 in Mavne Expos. Lex. 1890 Harpeds Alag. Nov. 
862/1 A beautiful lilaceous blue. Ibid. 864/2. 

Xiilacine (Ui'lasin). Chem. Also lilacin. ff. 
Lilac + -INE. CX.Y,Ulacinel\ A crystalline sub- 
stance obtained from the lilac, Syringa vulgaris ; 
now called Sykingin. 

X842 Pharmaceutical Jrnl, I. $57 The lilacine appears to 


he combined in the lilac with malic acid. 1844 in Hocl\*n 
Did. Med. Terms ; and in recent Diets. 

Ziilalite. Min. [f. F. lilac + -ltte.] An 
obsolete sxnonym of Lepidolite, 

1796 Kirwan Elem, Min. (ed. 2) I. 20S Lepidolite— Lilalitc 
of some. 

fLilburne. Obs. rare A lubber. 

a 1553 Ldall Royster D. iii. iii. (Arb.) 44 Ye are .suche a 
' calfe, such an asse, suche a blocke, Such a lilburne, such 
a hoball, such a lobcocke. 

+ !Lile, sb. Obs._ [f. name of li/le in France. 
Cf. Lisle. J ? A kind of grogram (more fully Li/e 
grogram). 

1640 in Noorthouck Loud. (1773) 843/1 Stuffs, Hies, broad 
or narrow, the piece not above 15 yards, 2d. 1C60 Ait 12 
Chas, //, c. 4 Sched. s.v. Bufhn, Buffins, Mocadoes, & Lile 
Grograns narrow the single peece .. iij. It. 1674 Jeake 
Ar/th, (1696) 65 Lile Grogiains. 

Ijile (Isil), ti. and adv. dial. Also lil. [app. 
repr. a contraction of ON. Ifte/l, litl- Little : cf. 
mod.Sw. lilia. Da. lillel\ Little, 

1633 Kingff Poore N. Man 89 Full lile we know his hard 
griefe of mind. 1848 Mrs. GASKELLAf. DarionvM. (1882) 
17/1 ^He‘11 h.tve a hard death, poor lile fellow. 2863 — 
Syhna's L. Novels txB74) 127, 1 trust to thee to look after 
the lile lass. 1894 Hall (!^aine Manxman 200 Nice lil 
thing, too. 

• liilo : see Lille S', and Lily. 
liiliaceoTlS ciilie‘*jas), a. Also 8 ctTon. lila- 
ceous. [l. L. lilidceus, f. lilium lily: see -aceous.] 
Pertaining to, or characteristic of, lilies or the 
order ; lily-like, 

1731 Bailey vol. II, Liliaceous, of, pertaining to, or like 
lilies, of the lily kind. 1775 Masson In i^/// 7 , 7 'i<ivx LXVI. 
285 [A flower] of the lilaceoyskind, with a long spike'of pen- 
dulous flowers, of a greenish azure colour .. itht< is ixia 
znridis) 1785 AIartyn Rousseau's Bot. i. ( 1794) 25 'I'he calyx 
. . is wanting in the greater part of the liliaceous tribe. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat, li. (1852I 32 The large liliaceous plants 
Which shaded the streamlets. <1x856 H. MilIer Test, 
Rocks ii. (1857) 95 Aquatic plants and liliaceous roots. 

Lilial (li'lial), a. nnd sb. Bet. [ad. mod.L. 
lilialis, f. lilium Lily.] a. adj. Only in Lllial 
alliance: In Lindley’s classification, the ‘alliance’ 
or group of orders which includes the Zr/rarr®. 
b. sb. A member of this alliance. 

1846 Lindley Veg. Kiugd. 195 [Endogens.l Alliance XVI. 
Liliulex. — I’lie Lilial Alliance. .. Natural Orders of Lilials. 
1854 A. Adams, etc. Man. Nat Nisi. 501, II. Order— 
Lilials (Liliales). 

+ Iiiliated, a. [f.L. liHum'Lws + -ateS - f -eoI.] 
Embellished with the fleur-de-lis of France. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power ParL App 156 When he ts 
girded^ by the King [of France] with the Liliated sword. 

Lilibolaro, obs. form of Lillibullero. 

Iiilie, obs. form of Lily. 

Lilied (li'lid), a. Also 6-> lillied, V lily’d. 
[f. Lily -I- -ED 2 ] 

1 . Resembling a lily in fairness of complexion. 

1614 Sylvf.ster Beihulia's Rescue tv. 372 Her ruddy 

round Cheeks seem’d to be composed Of Roses Lillied, or 
of Lillies Rosed. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves i. xx.Nvii. 62 
The modest sweetness ofalilied face. 1652 BENLO\VF.s 77 <f<y 54 . 
To my famie, The lily’d brea.sts with violets vein’d. ‘ 1761 
Poetry in Ann. Reg. 234 Did they .Wear ruffs loo small.. 
Or, over lilied, add a' little rose. 1822 J. Wilson Lights ^ 
Shadows Scott. Life 4 She was like me fairest of all vhe 
lilied brood. 1840 Browning Sordello i. 266 Of just-tinged 
marble, like Eve’s Hlied flesh. 

2 . Covered with or ab6nnding with lilies, 

a 1633 Milton Arcades 97 N]^mphs and Shepherds dance 
no more By sandy Ladons Lillied banks. 1744 Akenside 
Pleas. Imag. n. 287 O’er the lilied vale Clearer than glass 
it flow’d; <11803 ^'CKTTiE, Ode to Peace ni. iii, Along the 
lilied lawn the nymphs advance. 1876 Geo. Eliot Der, 
r. ix. 65 Its lilied pool and grassy acres specked with deer. 

b. Bearing or embellished with the heraldic 
lilies or fleiir-de-Iis. 

179s Southey Joan of Arc ww. 617 And plant the lilied 
flag Victorious on yon lower. 18x4 S. Rogers Jacgucl. 88 
The lilied banners streaming bright. 1814 Carv Dante, 
Par. VI. 116 The fond belief, that heav’n Will truck its 
armour for his lilied shield. 1884 Gardiner Hist. Eng. VII. 
Ixx. 195 The Hlied banner of France. 

Li^orm (li-lifpjm), a. [f. Lily + -Fonsr.] 
linving the form or shape of a lily. 

*856 yml. Brit. ArChxoi. Assoc. XII. 73 Pateras of red 
glazed ware.. with broad flattened rims of tasselled'or HH- 
form patterns were discovered at the same time. 

Iiiliput, Liliputian: see Lilli put, -ian. 

Xiill (lil), ji.' .SVr. [Cf. Du. lul.] =Lilt sb. 4. 

I 7 «. Ramsay Peems Gloss. (1760), LUh, the holes of a 
Wind-instrument of music. 1788 in R. Galloway's Poems 
XS4 Go on, then, Galloway, go on, Td touch the lill, and 
sound the drone. 1824 Scott Redgauutlet Let. xi. He .. 
could play weel on the pipes;., and he had the finest finger 
for the back-Hll [^1832 back-Hlt] between Berwickand Otr- 
lisle. 

i.m (HI), shr- A pin of a very small size. 

1882 Beck Draper's Diet., Lills, a very small pin ; prob- 
ably arj abbreviation of Lilliputian. Plod. Advt., Lifts. 

Pin’s with perfect Solid Heads. 

Xiill, sh:^ slang, Bee Lil. 

tLiU, Obs. Forms ; 6 lil, lylle, 6-7 lill, 

(7 lell). [Onomalopceic : cf. Loll v .\ . liaus. 
To loll or hang (the tongue) out (rarely /e;T/;). 
Also {tardy') intr. said of the tongue. 

153 ? Palscr. 611/1, I lyllc out the tonge, as a bcc>t dothe 
that 15 c\a.Kzi.,]challettc. 1587 Mascall Gnt. Caine (1677) 
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15 Ye shall see him lil and hold out his tons^ue. iggo Spen- 
ser F, Q. 1. V. 34 Cerberus . . lilled forth his bloody flaming 
tong. 1591 Sylvester Du Banas v. 228 As the Wood- 
pecker, his long longue doth HU Out of the clov’n pipe of 
his horny bill J'o catch the Kmeis. x6oo Holland Livy 
vtu X. 2SS Scornfully Jelling and blaring out bis tongue. 
1611 Florid, Z.?/«r/m..Alsothe Lantern-fish, which Mling 
foorih his tongue, yeelds a great blaze or hght. Jiid. s.v. 
Liugudy Like a tongue lilling out of the mouth. 1622 
Maubc tr. AUman's Guzman iCAIf. IJ. 219 They shall .. 
HU out their tongue, like a Calfe. 1656 W. U. Ir Comenins' 
Gate Lat. Unt. r 651 A scorner sheweth his slightings and 
scorns . . by distorting his lips, lilling out his longue tele.]. 
1893 Wiltsh. Gloss., bill, to pant as a dog, 

Iiilla-, lille . ullero : see Lilubulleuo. 
t Xaille, 'o. Obs, In 3 lylle, 5 lile. [Cf. Du. 

to tremble, quiver.] intr. ? To quiver. 

13. . E. E. AUit. C. 447 pe wyz . . Loked alofte on pe 
lef hat lylled grene. 

i‘ Ziill for lolly pbr. Obs^ Also 5 lyl for lal, 
6 lilt for law. [Possibly a jingling perversion of 
some phrase containing the OE*. /;*»/ bruise ; see 
quot. ciooo. For the jingle cf. tit for tatJ\ To 
etc. nil for loll: to retaliate. 

{e xooo v^iL^RIC Exod. xxi. 25 Sylle Hf wi 3 life .. wunde 
wi 5 wunde, Iasi wi 5 lale.] c 1425 Wvn i oun Cron. in. ii. 263 
Thai come onone 'l*o bind and led away Sampsone, And to 
quyt hym lyl for lal \v.r, liU for law]. XS35 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. (1858) II. 336 Scho murdreist thi-, ilk king: And so 
that tyme scho plaid him HU for law. X581 J. Bell Had- 
don's Ansxv. Osor. 277 b, Why may not I as well w^ the like 
lavishnes of tongue, geve lill for loll? X639SSIYTH Hand. 
Berkeley (18B5) III. 33 LiU for loll. Id eat, one for another: 
as good as hee brought. 

Xiillianite tii’banait). Min. [Named by Keller, 
18S from the mine, Colorado, its locality: 

see -ITE.J A steel- coloured sulphide of bismuth 
and lead, 2892 Dana Mbu 130. 

IjillibuUero (lilibulIaTo). Forms : 7 
burlaro, Lilly Burleighre, S lilibolaro, lille-, 
liUa-,, 8 - lillibullero. [Unmeaning.] Part of 
the refrain (hence, the name and the tune) of a 
song ridiculing the Irish, popular about 1688. 

x688 Pol. Ballads ' i860) I, 275 Ho ! broder Teague, dost 
hear de decree? LilH Burlero, buUen a-la Dat we shall have 
anew deputie. X689 Diary \n Topographer (1700) 32 Ibe 
Chimes at St. Michjcls..havcing for .some time been made 
to strike Lilli Burlero, 2607 Vanbrugh Msop v. 66 Dol, de 
tol dol, dol dol, de tol dot: Lilly Burtelghre’s lodg'd in a 
Bough. 27x4 GsyS/ufpk. liTeek Sat. 116 He sung of Tafley 
Welch, and Sawney Scot, LiUe-buUero, and ilje Irish Trot, 
*759 Sterne Tr. Shandy 11 . ii, He..accU'touied himself., 
to whistle the Lillahullero. 2760 H. Walpole Let. to Sir 
D, Dalrymple 3 Feb., The mob will never sing HUibuHero 
but in opposition to some other mob. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng, ix. (ed. 5) II. 428 One of the characteristics of the good 
old soldier is his trick of whistling LillibuUero. 

Hence XilUibnlle’xo v.^ traus» {itotKe-wd.) to sing 
* iillibullero ' over. 

xySa Stkrne Tr. Shandy\.\\\, My father managed his 
affliction otherwise., for he neither wept it away. .nor did 
he. .rhyme it, or lillabullero it. 

Xiilue, TjlUieci, obs. forms of Lily, Lilied. 

(li*lipt 70 - "I’be name of an imaginary 
country in Gullivers Ttavels U 726), peopled by 
jjygmies six inches high. Used attrib. » diminutive. 
Occas, sb., a person of dimitmtive size, a child. 

1867 Whitman Carol of Han’est 3 The Hlliput, countless 
armies of the gr.ass. 2879 J. Burroughs Locusts and IK 
Honey <1884' 69 One of the>e Lilliput frogs. . leapsd near me. 
2890 Daily Nexvs 17 Dec. 2/1 It is ea-^y enough to decide 
On what to give the Lilliputs [sc, children!. 

Lilllpnbiau (lilipiK J'an), sb. and a. Also 
Liliputian. [f, Lli.upur + -lA.v.] 

A. s 6 . An inhabitant of Lillifdt; hence, a 
person of diminutive size, character, or mind. 

Swift Gulliver 1. iii, etc. 2727 Fielding Love Sczk 
J\ 1 asques til. X, Oh, gemini ! would 1 had been bom a Lillipu- 
tian I 2808 Scott Pryden's IPks. (1883) IV. 5 The other 
personages of the drama sink into Lilliputians beside the 
gigantic Almanzor.^ 2884 Fortn. Rev, hlar. 326 The antics 
of these official Lilliputians. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to Lilliput or its inhabi- 
tants; hence, of diminutive size ; petty. 

2726 Swift Gulliver i. v, The Lilliputian tongue. 2728 
Morgan Algiers II. v. 319 Good substantial Leagues 
dwindling into even Liliputian Furlongs, a 1764 Lloyd 
Ke\v-i\ivcr Head Poet. Wks. 1774 _II, 64 The Lilliputian 
Statesmen rise To malice of eiigantic size. 2808 Scott in 
Lockhart Lije (18691 III. xviii. 150 Petty conquests or LiU- 
putian e.Npeditions. 2842 D ckens Wu/ifr 1850I33/1 

The stairs ave of lilliputian measurement, fitted to their tiny 
strides. 2878 Emerson Misc. Paf ers, Soxn Wks. 

(Bohn)III, 383 In America. .our institutions, our politics., 
have fostered a self-reliance which is small, liliputian, full of 
fuss and bustle. 2884 Carden. Illustr. 8 Nov. 427/1 The 
charming little Erysimum pumiltwt .. is often called the 
Lilliputian Wallflower. 

Hence IiillipTftianize v., to dwarf, tillipu- 
tianized fpl. a,, Iiilliputianizin^ vbl. sb. 

1885 Ci.ARK Russell Voy. I. xix. 282 Thesatirical 
Lilliputianizing of the stately Margaret Edwards went 
against the grain. 2889 Macm. Mag. Oct. 4x9/2 The Lili- 
putianired figures of her crew making a very toy of the 
Vll!* fabric. 1890 Clark Russell Ocean Trag. 1 . xi. 230 
Liliputianised as he was (by distance]. 

lilUite (li'Uit). Min. [Named by Reuss, 1857, 
lifter — von Lill: see - ite.] A hydrous silicate 
of iron, similar in appearance to glauconite, 

2865 Watts Diet, Ckem, HI. 695 Liliite, a silicate of iron 


from Przibram in Bohemia. . . It Is a dull, amorphous, earthy 
substance of blackish-grtren colour. 

Iiilly, obs. form of Lily. 

Iiilly-low dial. A playful variation 

(used in sjieakingto children) of Low sb.t blaze. 

2674-92 Ray AT. C*. IVords 47 A Lilly-loiv,..Zi comfortable 
Blaze. 2877 N, IK. Line. Gloss.. Litlylow, a bright flame. 
‘ When we got there, there was five corn-stacks all in a lilly- 
low \ 2890 W. A. Wallace On^ a Sister? 360 For lily- 
lows is nought to it for burning. 

An Australian timber-tree, Zz/- 
genia svnthii (^N.O. Myrtacetr). Also attrib. 

2860^ G. Bennett Gatherings Nat. Austral, xvii. 327 The 
LilHpilly-trees, as they are named by the colonists, consist 
of several species of Acmena. 2870 J. E. Tenison-Woods 
in Proc. Litttttan Soc. N. S, Irales IV, 134 Eugenia 
Smilhii, or LiHipilli. 2890 ‘Lyth' Golden South 201 
Luxurious foliage of .. Hly-pilly, and other native trees, 
(lilt), sb, [app. f. Lilt v.J 

1 . A song or tune, esp. one of a cheerful or merry 
character. Chiefly Sc. 

x’jzZ RA^^SAY Ep. to IK. Slarrat 26 The blythest Hits that 
e’er my lugs he.^rd sung. 27.. Jacobite Relics (1821) II. 
193 Is't some words ye’ve learnt by rote, Or a Hit o’ doo! 
and sorrow? 2842 S. Lover Handy Andy v. 52 To the 
tune of a well known rollicking Irish lilt. 2850 Kingsley 
Alt. Locke xH. (1874) 308 Haik to the grand lilt of the 
‘Good Time Cotning!* 2874 Burnano hty time xvi. 133 
A peasant . . suddenly takes up a pipe . . a..d commences to 
play a lilt. 

2 . The rhythmical cadence or ‘swing* of a tune 
or of verse. Chiefly literary. 

2840 Carlyle Heroes (iSsS* 253 It proceeds as by a chant. 
..One' reads along naturally with a sort of lilt, 2869 
Farrar Fam. Speech Iii. (1873) 01 'I*he sonorous lili of the 
Greek Epic verse contrasts., with the grave unl)ending state- 
liness of the Hebrew. 2882 Stevenson Fam. Stud. 289 The 
lines go with a lilt, and sing themselves to music of their own. 
Jig, 2870 Lowelu Study IKind. 336 This faculty of hitting 
the preci--e Hit of thought is a rare gilt. 2879 TROLLoru 
Thackeray 75 An eagerness of description, a lilt, if I may 
so call it, in the progress of the narrative. 

3 . A springing action ; a light, springing step, 

2869 A. C Gibson Folk-sp. Cumberid. 37 Wid a lilt iv her 

step an’ a glcnt iv her e*e. 2884 Daily Nexvs 23 Sept. 6/1 
A sort of ‘ lilt * in the gait, which is by no means graceful. 

4 . (See quot.) 7 Obs. Cf. Lill jA.* 

2776 Herd Coll. Songs II, 258 Gloss., Lilts, the holes ol 
a wind instrument of musick; hence LiU up a spring. C2832 
[see Lill sh,^ quot. 2824). 

5. Lomb.y as lilt-Uke adj. 

2866 Daily Tel.^ 20 Mar. 246/3 Many of the songs have 
that Hlt-Hke quality which almost 'makes them sing them- 
selves. 

lilt (lilt), z^. Sc., north, dial., and literary. 
Also 4 lulte, 6 lylt. [ME. lulte («), of obscure 
origin ; perh. cogn. w. Du., LG. lul, pipe (cf. Lilt- 
MPe) ; Skeat compares Norw. lilla to sing.] 

1 . trails, t a. To sound (an alarum) ; to lift up 
(the voice). Obs. b. To sing cheerfully or merrily. 
Also, to strike (a song); to* tune ?</>’ (the pipes). 

23.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 1207 Loude alarom vpon launde 
lulled w.TS Jjcnne. * 13x3 'DovaUiS AEneis vn. ix. 88 In ane 
bowand home . . A fcindlych hellis voce scho lyliis schyll 
[L, Tartaream inienditvocem}, 27.. Ramsav Ep. Air. Gay, 
Lill up your pipes, and rise aboon Your Trhda and your 
moorland tune. 27*2 — Three Bonnets iv. 292 Lilt up a sang. 
2723 — Cent. Shep/i, n. iv, Rosie Hits sweetly the * Milking 
the ewes'. Ibid. iv. 1, Weel liltet, Bauldy, that’s a dainty 
sang. /bid. v, tii. What shepherd’s whistle winna lilt the 
spring? 2847 Emily Bronte VKutheriug Heights .xxi. 182 
She tripped merrily on, lilting a tunc to supply the lack of 
conver>ation. 2878 Miss Tvtler Scotch Firs 136 An old song 
lilted in a clear shrill voice. 2^3 G. C. Davies Norfolk 
Broads ff Rivers vi. (1884) 47 Reed-wrens lilting some sweet 
fragment of song. 

2 . iutr. To sing cheerfully or merrily; to sing 
with a lilt or merry ‘swing*. 

1786 Burns Ordination Hi, Mak haste an’ turn king; David 
owre, An* HU wi* holy clangor. 2816 Scott Antiq. xxii, 
Jenny, whose shrill %’oice I have heard this half hour lilling 
in the Tartarean regions of the kitchen. i84z S. Lover 
Handy Andy xviii, Murphy, who presided in the cart full 
of fiddlers likea leader in an orchestra, shouted ‘ Now. .rasp 
and HU away, boys!' 2901 ^/ar/*xu.iJ/ng; July 24/1 A voice 
came lilting up the den very sweetly. 

3 . north, dial. ‘ To move with a lively action * 
(Dickinson & Prevost Cwnbld. Gloss. 1899). 

1834 WoRDSw. Redbreast jo Whether the bird flit here or 
there, O'er table lilt, or perch on chair. 2847 Halliwell, 
Lill, to jerk or spring; to do anything cleverly or quickly. 
North. 

4 . To lilt it out (Sc.) : to toss off one’s liquor, 

2722 Ramsay Up in 44*Viv,TlU it, lads, and HU it out. 
lilting' (li’lrig), vbl. sb. [f. Lilt v. + -iug L] 

The action of Lilt v \ cheerful or merry singing. 

2719 D'Urfev Pil/sptl. 350 Let’s awa’ to the Wedding, 
For there will be Lilting there. ^2750 Miss Eliot 
Flcnoers of Forest I, I’ve heard the lilting at our yowe- 
milking, Lasses a Hlting before the dawn of day. 

Hence + Idlting-liorji, a kind oflrnmpet- Obs. 
c 2384 Chaucer H. Fame iii. 233 (Fairfax MS.) And many 
flowie and HItyng home [v.rr, lytclj-ng, lyUyng, Htelynge], 

24.. Koc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 593/21 Lituus, a lyliynghorn 
[printed lylkynghom]. 

Halting*, ppl. a. [f. Lilt v. -j- -in^g Cheer- 
fully singing ; (of song, metre, etc.) characterized 
by a rhythmic'll ‘ swing’ or cadence. 

xBoo S. T. Coi.EKiDCE Death WaUenst. Transl. Pref., This 
is written in the same lilting metre 'if that expression I 
may be permitted) with the second Eclogue of Spencer’s 1 


Shepherd’s Calendar, 2862 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) 
VI. Hv. 409 He was a proficient in the lilting metre .. of his 
tutor. 2865 Daily Tel. 8 Nov. 4/5 The Jilting burden of 
‘ Lero, lero, Iillibullero, lero, lero, bullen-a-la’. 2900 J. G. 
VnAZF.K pausanias etc. 380 The flute broke into a Hght 
lilting air. 

Hence I>i*ltingiie&s. 

2884 J. Burroughs Birds <5- Poets i2t The bobolink, .has 
. . on the (lixh grass lands . . quite a diflerent strain .. run- 
ning off with more sparkle and Hliingness. 

+ Iiilt-pipe. Obs. [? f. Lilt v.-, cf. Du. lulie- 
/W* bagpiije.J ? A bagpipe. 

<:x45o Holland Howlatqti The HU p>'pe, and the lute. 

Lily (!l-Ii). Forms: 1,3-,:; lilie, 4 lely, leli, 
lilye, luly, 4-5 lylye,lyle, 4-6 lely, 5 lylie, lylle, 
lelly, lelo, 5-6 l}l(l)y, 5-8 lilly, 6 lile, 6-3- 
lillie, lyllie, 8- lily. Plural, i lilian, 2 lilien, 
5 lilijs, -iis, lylly(e)s, lylyes, lelyes, 6 Sc. 
lilleis, 6-8 lillies, 7 Ijllies, 8 lilys, 4- lilies. 
[OE. lilie wk. fern., ad. L. lilium, a. Gr. Xtipiov. 

The L. word has passed into nearly all the European 
langs.: OS. lilli, Du. lelie, OHG. lilja, hljo (MHG. lilje, 
gijgc, mod.G. lilie), ON. lilia (Sw. lilja, Da. lilie', F. 
iis icf. Jicur-de-lis), Pr. lilis, liris (:— popular L. "lllius', 
Sp., Pg. hrio, li.giglioi] 

i. Any plant (or its flower) of the genus Lilium 
(N.O. Liliacex) of bulbous herbs bearing at the 
top of a tall slender stem large showy flowers of 
white, reddish, or purplish colour, often marked with 
daik spots on the inside; esp. (without qualifica- 
tion) Z. candidum, the White or Madonna Lily 
(cf. b), which 'grows wild in some Eastern countries, 
and has fiom early times been cultivated in gardens; 
it is a type of whiteness or puiity. 

972 Blickl. Horn. 7 Seo hwitnes HHan scineb on J>e. 
cxooo ,^'ax. Lecchd. IL 90 Drince he Hlian wyritrutnan 
awylledne on wine o 5 Se on ealaS. a 2225 Leg. Kath. 1433 
Se rudie & se reade ilitet eauereach leor at lilie Held to rose. 
c 2386 Chaucer Doctor's T. 32 As she (Nature] kan peynie 
a lilie whit And reed a Rose. 2398 Tkevtsa Barth. De 
P. R. xviLxci. (1495) 65S The Jely is an herbe wyih a whyle 
flour and though the leityS of the floure be whyte yet 
wythin shyneth the lyknesseofgolde. a A lexander 

3902 Leons qiiyie as lylly. eseoo Lanfranc’s Cirutg. 200 
pou schalt make J?e lyme neisthe wih oile of lilie. C2420 
Anturs of Arih. xiii, 1 was radder of rode hene rose in Jie 
rone, My Jere as he lele, Jouebed one bighie. 2562 Turner 
Herbal 11. 38 The Lily hath a long stalk. . .The flour is ex- 
cedyn^ white. 2634 Milton CVwmr B62 In iwLted braids 
of Lillies knitting 'i*he loo.'C train of'thy amber-dropplng 
hair. 2704 Pope Aiitumnzt For her, the lillies hang their 
heads and die. 2820 Shelley Semit. Plant 33 The wand- 
like lily, which lifted up, . . its moonlight-coloured cup. 

b. With qualification, applied to : (tr) various 
other plants of the genus Lilium or N.O. Liliacesi, 
the qualifying word indicating the colour, appear- 
ance, habitat, etc.; t„g,fax, martagon, orange, 
panther, Persian, St. Brunovs, tiger, TurPs cap 
lily (see the first element) ; [b) certain a lied pl.'mis, 

Amatyllidace^,t.g belladonna calla, 
gold, Guernsey, ixia, Jacobtra[n, knighCs star, lent, 
tide, Mexican, pond, sword lily (see tJie first 
element) ; also Day-lily, Wateu-ltly. 

African lily, Agapanthus umbelfalus (Treas. Eot.). 
Atamasco lily, Zephyranthes Ainmasco, Yellow lily, 

■( in) the yellow iris, Iris Pseudacorus ; [b) the daffodil. 
Narcissus Pscudonarcis 5 us{i\n\,). 

2355 Evf.h Decades zoo An herbe much lyke vntoa yelowe 
lyllie. 2378 Lyte Dodoens 11. xlii. 200 The white Lillies be 
very common not only in this Countrie, but in all places els 
where in gardens. Ibid. xHii. 201 Of the Orenge colour, 
and redde purple Lillies. Ibid, xliv. 202 The wilde Lillie 
hath a straight rounde stemme set full of long leaues, at the 
loppe whereof there grow fayre pleasant floures .. of an old 
puiple or dimme incarnate colour, poudered or dashie with 
small spottes. xivi. aofl'he yellowe Lillie non bulbus. 

his leaues be long and narrow flowers much lyke to the 
other Lillies, of a fainie or Ochre colour yellowe. .. The 
darke red and purple LilHe non bulbus. 2597 Gerarde 
Herbal r. xciii. 150 Lilium moutanum mains, the gre-it 
mountaine Lilly. 1633 Johnson Gerarde's Herbal i. cvi. 

199 The Yellow Mountain Lilly with the spotted floure. 
2742 Compl. Fain.-Piece ii. iii. 374 Fiery Lilly, .. Yellow 
Asphodel Lilly. 2760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 317 African 
Scarlet Lily, Atamasco \iA'i’,Amar^Ut 5 . 2882 

Gariien ao May 356/2 A variety of the African Lily, in which 
the leaves are marked longitudinally with stripes of yellow. 

c. Used in all versions of the liible to render 

Heb. shushan, shoshan, slwshannah, 

LXX and NT. Kpifov. 

The Heb. words were prob. used, as the coiresponding 
Arab, susan still is in Palestine, for all the conspicuous 
species of lily, lotus {.Nymphsea Lotus'), anemone, ranun- 
culus, tulip, etc. In Cant. v. 13 a red flower appears to be 
meant. The ‘ lilies of the field ’ of Malt. vi. 28 have been 
variously identified with the red Anemone co/ynarlaand 
with the scarlet Martapon or I'urk's fib', both of 
which are common in Galilee. The herljalisis of the 16-1710 
c. took ‘the lily among the thorns' \lilium inter spmasjo 
Cant.ii, 2 to be the honeysuckle : sx^Colcs Art of Sim/lmg 
(2656) 7. ff 

2. Lily of (or t in) the volley (t Id}' i’ 
convall lily, \ May, \ great park, os fwcciC M/j, 
a beautiful spring flower, tcnvallaria ' 

having two largish leaves and racemes on . 
bell-shaped, fragrant flowers. v.il^ate 

The name lily cf the vaUcy '.'l' of 

liimci cemeWum, a liiml , lanl is app. 

Cam. ii. I. The application to this “P*’- 

due to the German herbalists of the earlj ^ 
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• 1528 Turner Lihellus, Ephiweron est llllum conuallium 
2nindias quod angli uocant Great parke lyly. 1548 — 
Natius 0/ Herbcs 35 The Poticaries m Germany do name 
\t‘ Ltihtm conua:lium\ it maye he called in englij.he May 
•Lilies.' 1563 Hyll Art Gan/eu. (1393) 98 The wood Lillie 
or Lillie of the valley, is a flour merualous sweete. xS79» 
etc. [see ConvallyI. xS 97 Gerard Herbal 11. lx.xxvii. 331 
Of Lilly in the valley, or May Lillie. 1728-46 Thomson 
spring 444 Where scatter’d wild the lily of the vale Its 
balmy es->ence breathes. 1729 [see Uly'bell^ in 5I. 18x4 

WoRDSW. Excxirsioii ix,That shy plant. .the Hlyof the vale, 
That loves the ground. 1840 Hood Up Rhine 221 A wreath 
of artificial lilies-of-the-valley on her head, 
b, Lily-of‘the-valley tree (see qiiotL 
x83s Lady Bhassey The 7'mf/«3o The beautiful lily-of- 
the-valley tree {Clethra arborea) which bears branches of 
w’hite flowers, like five or six sprays of lilies-of-ihe-valley 
growing from one stalk, and emitting the most delicious 
scent. 

3. Jig. Applied to persons or things of excep- 
tional whiteness, fairness, or purity; e.g. a fair 
lady; the white of a beautiful complexion {sing. 
and pi. ; cf. rose). 

c 1386 Chaucer See. Hun's T. 87 The name of seinte 
Cecile .. It is to seye in englissh heuenes lilie, For pure 
chastnesse of virginitee. c 1440 York Alyst. xxv. 520 [To 
Jesus] Hayll ! lylly lufsome lemyd with lyght ! 3498 Alcock 
AUfis Perfect, a ii b, 'I'he beuteous lylyes of chastyte in 
body and soule. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VII v. v. 62 A Virgin, 
A most vnspoited Lilly. 1622 Wither Fair Virtue 'D7b, 
The Lillies oft obtaine Greatest sway, vnlesse a blush Helpe 
the Roses at a push. , 1713 Steele Guardian No. 174^5 
The gamester-ladies .. wear away their lilies and roses in 
tedious watching. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 1388 Farewell, 
fair lily. 

4 . A fijTure or representation of the flower. 2^. gen. 

1459 tn Paston Lett. I. 478, j. pellow of silk the growund 

white wylh lyllys of blewe. 1464 Ibid. III. 433 Item, one 
ibox of silver. .chased with liliis. ax586 Sidney nr. 

(16291 260 Pamela, .was working vpon a purse certaine roses 
& lillies. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 11. 134 
He eiket to the circle of the croune four lillies of golde w» 
four goldne signes of the croce. 17x4 Gay Sheph. IVeck v. 60 
Sometimes, like Wax, she rolls the Butter round, Or with the 
wooden Lilly prints the Pound. 

b. The heraldic fleur-de-lis, esp. with reference 
to the arms of the old French monarchy (also 
go/den titles) ; hence, the royal arms of France, 
the brench (Bourbon) dynasty. 

a 1352 Minot Foetus x. 3 Both fe lely and )>e lipard suld 
gader on a grene. [See note, ed. J. Hall.] xs3§ Stewart 
Cron. Scot, 1x858) ll. 357 In thair arme.-. to weir the reid 
lillie, Quhilk hes bene ay the king of Frances flour. x6^ 
Dryden Astrtxa Redux 18 We sighed to hear the fair 
Iberian bride [the Infanta Maria Theresa] Must grow a lily 
.to the Lily’s side.' 1738 F, Wise Let. cone. Anti<j. Berks 
37 The Emperor of Germany is sometimes siiled The Eagle, 
and the King of France The Lilly, from the Arms they 
bear. 1769 Gray Ode for Music iv. 39 Great Edward, with 
the lilies on his brow From haughty Gallia torn. 18x5 J. 
■Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 2) 48 [A Frenchman -faithful ad- 
herent of the Bourbons], took the .strangers home to his 
small cottage, to talk fondly of the reviving lilies. 1843 
Macaulay Ityylv, Fair gentlemen of France, Cliarge for 
.the golden Ulies. 

f c, TJie fleur-de-lis which is used to mark the 
north on a compass. Obs. 

16x3 M. Ridley Alagu, Bodies 12 The Lilly of their com- 
passes w'as turned alwaies towards the North-pole. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. ii. 60 If wee place a Needle 
touched at the foote of tongues or andirons it will obvert. . 
ils lyllie or North point. x66x Philipott Disc, Navig. in 
Hart. Misc. (1744) II. 328 But, sailing farther, it veers ils 
Lilly towards the West. 

5 . attrib. and Comb. : simple attrib., as lily- 
avenue^ •bank, •bed, -bloom, -bud, -bulb, ’\croPf 
-crown, family, •garth, group, -honey, -root, 
shade ; similative, as lily-clear, -shaped, -shining, 
-xvhitening adjs. ; lily-like adj. and adv. ; instru- 
mental and locative, as lily cradled, -crowned, 
-paved, -paven, Irobed, -silvered, -strangled adjs. 
Special combs. : lily -beetle, the beetle Crioceris 
metdigera, parasitic on Ulies ; lily-bell, lily cup, 
the flower of the lily-of-lhe-Yalley ; lily-encrinite, 
an encrinile resembling a lily in shape ; lily-iron, 
a harpoon having a detachable head used in killing 
sword-fish; lily-pad U,S., the broad flat leaf of 
a water-lily as it lies on the water; lily-star, (<z) 
—feather-star, a crinoid of the family ComatuUdiZ-, 
tp) the star-like flower of the water-lily; flily- 
■water, a ‘water* distilled from lilies; lily-work, 
architectural decoration containing designs of lilies. 
Also Ltly-fi.oweu, LiLY-roT, Lily-white. 

1864 Tcnnyson Aylmer's F. 162 A *HIy*avenue climbing 
to ihe doors. 2723 Ramsay Fair Assembly k. Like *Hly- 
banks sec how they rise. i6o5 Shaks. Tr. Cr. hi. n. 13 
Where I may wallow in the *Lily beds Propos'd for the 
deseriier. 1854 A. Adams, etc. Man. Nat. His:. 204 •Lily- 
Beetles (Crioccrid.-ck 1729 ' 1 '- Cooke Tales, Proposals, 

82 The Poet L To render his Melis«.^ vain, Calls her the Lilly 
of the Vale . . The ‘1 ears, with which her Eyelids swell, Are 
Dewdrops on the 'Lillybell. 1854 F. Tennyson Days ^ 
//rmrf 87Some lilybelK Plucktere the flush of dawn. 1870 
Morris Par. HI- w* 84 Wbue Mily-blooms. 1877 

Bryant Poems, Sella 344 She laid Ihe light-brown ircsses 
smooth, and in them twined The ‘lily-buds, c 1420 Patlad. 
onllusb ici.538 Now*lillybulbessoweOr.^ette. 1850 Mrs. 
Browning 1 1.309 Her faceis *lily<lear---Ltly.shaped. 
■i832 TrsNVSOS<Z:/m«^S9Tbe golden bee Is *hly-cradled. 
1390 Gower Coaf. lII.e4oThe*Iiliccroppesonandon..He 
smoi of. c 137s -/-'■A’'- Saints i. (/V/rr) 70S His angclis. . 


with *Iely and rose-cronis in hand. 1746 J. Warton Ode 
to Fancy 55 Nodding their ‘lilly-crowned heads. 1826 
Hood ‘ I remember ’ 1 1 The violets and the ‘lily-cups, Those 
flowers made of light. x8o8 Parkinson II. 174 

The Lily Encrinite [described]. x57oLKViNsA/h>//}i. 34/13 
Y Lilygarth, lilietnm, 1658 Rowland Moufet's Thcat. 
Ins. 908 It takes the name of Grasse-honey, . . ‘Lilly-honey, 
Violet-honey, &c., respect being had to those things from 
•which it is collected, 1852 M. H. Perlcy Rep. Fisheries 
Nesu Brunswick »ed. 2) 187 They (sword-fish] are captured 
by means of an instrument caljed a “lily-iron’, from the 
form of ils shaft, or wings, which resemble the leaves of a 
lily. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catai. X95 Sword-fish lily-irons 
and lances and harpoons 1652 Kirkman Cterioff Lozia 23 
That Rose and ‘Lilly-llke colour mingled together. 1847 
Tennyson Princess iv. 143 The Hlylike Melissa droop'd her 
brows. x868 Lowell Willows Poet. Wks. (1879 373/2 A 
pike lurks balanced ’neath lhe‘*lil5'*pads. 1598 Sylvester 
Du Bartas n. i. 1. Eden 531 By some deer River's ‘lilly- 
paved side. 1822 Shelley Tri. Life 368 O’er ‘lily-paven 
lakes. CX4SO AIE. Aled. Bk. (Heinrich) 211 Tak '•lylie 
rote. 1650 H. Vaughan Sitex Scint , Relapse 25 Sweet 
downie thoughts, soft^lilly-shadesjcalmstreams, 1821 J.S. 
Miller itiilc) A Natural History of the Crlnoidea, or 
*Lily-shaped Animals. 284;^ Tennyson Princess iv. 268 
Half-naked, .lay The ‘lily-shining child. 1742 Pope Dune. 
IV. 303 To Isles of fragrance, *!ily-silvcr*d vales. 1854 A. 
Adams, etc. Man. Nat. Hist. 334 Pedunculaied ‘Lily-stars 
(Pentacrinitidae). 1863 Woolner RIy Beatttiful Lady 121 
hlid splashing waters, sedge, and lily stars, 1887 Browning 
Parleyings Wks. 1896 II. 722/1 Some *HIy-strangled pool, 
1599 A. M. tr. Cabethouers Bk. Physickezs^ft Take ‘Lillye- 
water, Rosewater, and water of Mayflowers, a X743 Savage 
Empioym. of Beatify 44 The well-rang’d teeth in ‘lily- 
whitening rows. x6ix Bidle 1 Kings vu. 19 U'he chapiters 
were of ‘lillie worke In the porch, 
b. In plant-names (of little currency) : lily* 
asphodel, daffodil, names for the genus Amaryl- 
lis ; lily-bind, -bine dial., bindweed ; f lily-grass, 
Gerarde’s name for an aquatic species of corn-flag 
{Gladiolus)*, lily hyacinth, -f* jacinth, the genus 
Scilla, esp. .S*. Liliokyacintkus ; t lily leek, 
Gerarde’s name for Moly; flily narcissus, a 
proposed name for the tulip; lily p^nk, the genus 
Aphyllanihes \ lily thorn, the genus Catesbrea\ 
liiyworts, Lindley’s name for the N.O. Liliacece. 

*753 Chambers Cyct. Supp. s.v. LHio-asphodelus. .. The 
common yellow flowered ‘liUy-asphodel 1760 J. Lee Introd, 
Bot. App. 317 Lily Asphodel, 1828 Miss Mitford 

VillageSzx. m. 244 Snow-white ‘Ifly-bincs. and li^ht fragile 
hare-bells. 27^3 Miller Card. Diet., LiliO‘ftarcis5us{\s .so 
called, because it resembles both these Plants), '‘Lily-Daffodil. 
2760 J. Lee Introd, Bot, App. 317 Lily Daffodil, Amaryllis. 
*597 Gf.rarde Herbal i. xxi. 27 Water Gladiole . . hath on 
the top of every rusbiestalke a fine vmble,,of small flowers, 
in fashion of the LUHe of Alexandria, the which it is very 
like, and therefore I had rather call it ‘Lillie gra^e. Ibid, 
Ixx. 97 Hyacinthns stellatus Lili/oltus, ‘Lillie Jacinth. 
Ibid. g8 The ‘Lillie Hyacinth is called Hyacinthns Ger- 
manicus liliforus, or Germame Hyacinth, taken from the 
countrie where it naturally groweth wilde. Ibid. Table 
Eng. Names, ‘Lillie Leeke, that is INIoly. 1578 Lvte Do- 
doent II. lit. 213 The greater is called both Tulpia, and 
Tulpian, and of some Tutipa, ,. we may call it ‘Lillynar- 
cissus. 2848 Craig s.v., * Lily pink, the plant Aphyllanihes 
vwnspeliensis. 28x6-20 Green Uttiv. Herbal 1. 267/2 
Catesbsea Spinosa’, ‘Lily Thorn... Discovered near Nassau 
Town in Providence. 2845 Lindlcy Sch. Bot. 135 Liliacea? 
— ‘Liiyworts. 

B, xss adj, a. White or fair as a lily ; lily-white; 
lily-like. Also in parasynthetic comb., as lily- 
cheeked, -fingered, -handed -wrisied adjs. 

25. . Crt. 0/ Love 781 And lily forhede had this cre.alure. 
a X5S3 Uoall Royster D. iv. vii. (Arb.) 72 It shall be euen so, 
by hi> lily woundes. 1590 Spenser A*. i. iii. 6 He..lickt 
her lilly hands with fawning tong. 2590 Greene Nenertoo 
Late (i6to) 31 Lilly cheekes whereon beside Buds of roses 
shew their pride, e 2590 — Fr. Bacon i. (1630) A3, She 
turn’d her smocke oucr her lilly armes. 2591 Shaks. Two 
G ent. IV. iv, 160 I'he ayre hath pinch’d the lilly-tincture of 
her face, a i6x8 Sylvester Sonn. xxii, Wks. (Grosart) II. 
325/2 Thy brow. .Fairer then snow, or the most lilly thing. 
1648 Herrick Hesper., Country Life 246 The lilly-wristed 
raorne. 2649 Drvden On Death Ld, Hastings 58 Blisters 
, . Like rosebuds, stuck in the lily-skin about. 2720 Gay 
Sweet William's Farew. 48 Adieu, she cries I and wav’d 
her lilly hand, a x8io Surtees Barihram's Dirge v, They 
rowed him in a lily-sheet, And bare him to his earth. 2847 
'I'ennvson Princess Concl. 84 No little lily-handed Baronet 
he. 2859 — Elaine 2 Elaine, the lily maid of Asiolat. 2873 
Black Pr. Thule v. 69 He was no mere lily-fingered idler 
about town. 2877 Bryant Poems, Little People of Snow 
xio She saw a little creature, lily-cheeked. 

b. Pale, pallid, colourless, bloodless ; lily- 
livered a., white-livered, cowardly ; so lily -liver, 
a ‘ lily-livered ’ person. 

1590 Shaks. Afids, N. v. i. 337 These Lilly Lips, this 
cherry nose, These yellow Cowslip cheekes. 1605 — Afaeb. 
V. iii. 15 Co pricke thy face, and ouer-red thy feare, Thou 
Lilly-liuer'd Boy. 2805 Ioanna Baillie Rayner i. 1. o 
That plain word Still makes Sebastian, like a squeamish 
dame. Shrink and look lily-fac’d. x^<nTz.o\.\.o\'z:Barchester 
T.^ xiv. Surely, .you will not be so hfy-livered as to fall into 
this trap which he has baited for you. i860 Thackeray 
Roundabout Papers xii, (1869) 130 When people w'ere yet 
afraid of me . . I alwa>'s knew that I was a lily-liver. 

Hence IiiTyfy v. Irans., to make lily-like. 

1866 Reade Criffl Gaunt (1887) 109 The full moon’s silverj’ 
beams shone on her rose-Iikc cheeks and lilyfied them. 

Bi’ly-flower. The flower of the (white) lily ; 
occas. the heraldic fieur-dc-H«. 
j a X300-1400 Cursor M. 2563o(GCtt.} f»ar hu lay in H bright 

j lx>ure, Leuedi ! quite als Icli floure. 1340 A^enb. 230 hly 
I |emm:m is ase ps lylj’c am.Tng he homes. .. pis lilye flour 
1 lokch his uayrhede amang h® h®*”®® uondingges of he 


ulesse. ^ 1385 Chaucer L. G, JV. Prol. 161 A garlond .. of 
rose leuys otekid al with lylye flourys nevve. CX440 Yorh 
ATyst. xii. 91 pe lelly floure full fairc of hewe. 26x2 Web- 
ster Wh. Devil v. Stage Direction La inarg., A pot oMilly 
flowers. 2833 Tennyson CEnone 94 Poems 56 The smooth- 
swarded bower, Lustrous with lilyfiovver. 

Li'ly-pot. 

1 . A flower-pot with a lily growing in it; a 
representation of this, commonly occurring as 
a symbolic accessory in pictures of tlie Annuncia- 
tion, and hence frequent as a religious emblem. 

1540 Invent. Ch.Goods \n Gentl. ATag. Libr,, Ecclesiology 
157 A single vestment of while damask imbroidrede with 
Hly pots. X578-9 Ntiv Yeads Gifts in Nichols Progr, EUz, 
(1823)11.251 A lylly pot of agalhe, a lylly flower going 
owle of it gamesshed with roses of rubyes. 1898 Archsol, 
yml. LV, 172 On the brass of Bishop Andreas at Posen, 
dated X479, • • ^he llly-pot forms the central upright band of 
the episcopal mitre. 

2 . An ornamental vase imitating the * lily-pot ' of 
sacred art ; in the early 1 7 th c, app. sped, a tobacco-jar. 

x6xo B. JoNSON Alch. 1. iii, He keepes it [Tobacco] in fine 
Lilly-pots, that open’d, Smell like conserue of Roses, or 
French Beanes, c 16x8 Fletcher Q. Corinth 11. iv, Vintner : 
Look into the Lilly-pot. fx 2652 Bromb Weeding Coveni- 
Card. n. ii. (1658) 34 Vint. Y'are welcome. Gentlemen, 
take up the lillle-pot. 

b. Her. (See quot. ; the use seems incorrect.) 
2780 Edmondson Her, II. Gloss., Lily-pot see Covered 
Cup. 

1 3 . A size of writing paper clistinguished by the 
‘ lily-pot * as a water-mark. Obs. 

2589 G. Harvey Sttpererog. (1592) 138 Stationers 
..find more gain in the lillypot blank than in the iilly.pot 
Euphued. 

liily-wMte, a. (Stress variable.) Also 4 
luly-. White as a lily. 

a 23x0 in Wright Lyric P. vii. 30 Lylie-whyt hue is.. that 
reveih me mi rest. 23. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 977 Loth & J»o 
luly-whit his lefly two de5ter, a 1400 Pistill of Susan 16 
Heo W’as . . Loueliche & lilie whit. 251^ Douglas ^ueis 
I. Prol. 453 In loifing of thir ladyis iilly quhyte. 2590 
Spenser F. Q. ii. in. 26 A .silken Camus lilly whight. 
2749 Fielding Tom Jones i. xi, CheiTy Cheeks, small Lily- 
white Hands. 28x8 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 2B0 As to 
despotism, your lily-white hands must never touch It, 1820 
Scott Abbot vii, With . . ten Uly-whitc groats in hts pouch. 

b. as sb. {a) Lily-white colour, f \b) Old Cant. 
A chimney-sweep. 

a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, Lilly-white, a Chinmey- 
sweeper. 2723 Eng. Gratitude 7 See how iny Flowers are 
-.dy'd in Lilly-white or Rosy-red. 

So t Iiily*«whited 17 . in same sense; hence lily- 
whiteness. 

2560 PHAER/£‘;/fr<f IX. (1562) Ee iij, Some lyly whyled swan* 
2885-94 R, Bridges Eros <5* Psyche Apr. xxii, Psyche, all in 
lily-whiteness veil’d. 

Xiim, obs. form of Limb, Lime Limk. 
^ima ll7"*ma), the name of the capital of Pern, 
used attrib. in the following names of products of 
that locality: Lima bark, the bark of certain 
species of Cinchona', a kind of Peruvian bark; 
Lima bean, Phaseolus lunafus', see also quot. 
1S5S ; Lima-wood, a kind of Brazil-wood. 

1834 M. G. Lewis Jml. IV. Ind, 152 The Lima Bean is 
said to be more like a pea than a bean. 2855 Maync Expos. 
Lex., Lima Bark, common name for the Cinchona pallida, 
or pale Peruvian bark. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Lima- 
bcan, the Phaseolus Limensis, an esteemed kind of pulse 
cultivated in the tropics ; the perennial kidnev-bean, P. 
perennis. 2864 Craig, Suppl., A/wa-rumf is a fine kind of 
Nicaragua wood, produced in South America. 1886 A. H. 
Church Food Grains Ind. 155 I'he Lima or Duflin bean., 
is cultivated almost everywhere throughout India. 
tZiimace. Obs. rare. [a. F. Ihnace (:-L. 
*lwiacea) slug, formerly also shell-snail, or ad. L. 
Ihnac-em, Umax slug, snail.] A shell-snail. 

1491 Caxton VlUis Pair. (W. de W. 1495)1. xlviii. 93a'2 
His skj’nne was as harde as the shelle of a lyntace. 159* 
Lodge Evfhim iVairfixuCiSBe) 32 TheLimace stayeth whal 
shec touchelh. 

Iiimaceoiis (bimdi-jo=), [g l Umac-, 
Umax slug, snail + -Eous (cf. -ACEOUS).] Pertain- 
ing to slugs or snails ; snail-like; .also, in mod. use, 
pertaining to the genus Limax of slugs. 

1656 Blount Ghssogr.. Limaccous, snaily, snail-like. 1855 
DUvne Expos. Lex, l.imnceus. .. Applied by Alencke to 
a Family.. of the Gasteropoda ex/optixa, having the Limax 
tor their type : liniaceous. i 85 i Wilson & Geikie Mem. 
E. Forties xiv. 490 Delicacies suited to the limaceous appe- 
tite. [In mod. Diets.] 

Iiimacian (laimehj-.an). Zool. [f. L. Umac- 
Limax -e -iak. Cf. F. Umacten.'] A limacid orslug. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 485/1 Lamarck .. concludes by 
comprehending under his Limacians the., five genera: 
Onchidinm.^ParmaeeUa, Limax, Testaeella, and Vitrina. 

Limacid (lai-masid). Zool. [ad. mod.L. Lima- 
cid-x, f. Lisiax : see -id.] A gastropod of the 
family Limacidx ; a slug. 1890 in Century Diet. 
Xiimaciform (bimF>-sif(Lim), a. [f. L. Umac- 
Umax slug, snail -h -(l)roiiJi.] Having the form 
of a slug; limaceous. 

182S Kikbv & Sp. Entomol. III. 185 It is probable that 
the other limaciform larvtc .are simdarly circumstanced 
1851-6 AVoODwAltD Moltnsca 197 Cieniaj Coeksii. Animal 
limaciform, back elevated. 

Iiimacin (bi-miisin). Chem. [ad. F. limacine, 
f. L. Umac- Ltma.v : see -l.v.] (.See quot.) 

1885 Watts Diet. Chem. HI. 696 Limatin, a substance 
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.LIMB, 


LIMACINE. 

obtained by Braconnot .. from the garden-snail {Liniax 
aijrcstis). 

Xiimacine (lai’masain, -in), a. and sb. [ad, 
mod.L. Limcuinx (see below), f, L. /Twar-, Umax 
slug: see -ixe.] a. adj. Pertaining to the sub- 
' family Limacwm or family Limacidte of Innd-snails, 
typified by the genus Limax\ limaceous. b. sb. 
A sing of the siib-fainily LimachuB or family 
LimacidiB (Cent. Diet.), 

1888 Syd. Soc. Lex.y Lintacincy viscous or slimy, like a 
snail. 

Xiimacineau (laimasi*n/an). [f. mod.L. Lima- 
cineUy f. L. iTmac- (see prec.) + -an,] In De Blain- 
ville's classification, a slug belonging to the third 
family, Limacinca^ of his Pitlmobranchiaia. 

1835 Penny Cycl. XIII. 485/1 The second section of the 
Limacineans of M. de Blainville, or those which have the 
border of the mantle enlarged into a species of buckler, 
launacinid (bimt'^-sinid). [f. raod.L. Lima- 
cinid-fBX see - id .] A pteropod of the family 
Limacinidxy typified by the genus Limaciua, 

1890 in Century Diet. 

^imacoid (brmahoid), a. and sb. [ad. mod. 
L. Limacoid-ea. f. L. limac-^ Umax slug : see -oiD.] 
a. adj. Pertaining to the Limacoidcay a family of 
gastropods typified by the genus Limax. b. sb. 
A slug of the family Limacoidea. 

x8s5 Mayke Exfios. Lex.y applied by Gold- 

fuss, Ficinus, and Carus to an Order {Limacoidea, more 
corx^cxly Limacoides) of the h.nfhelniinthay comprehending 
the intestinal flat worms which have some resemblance to 
the Liniares or slugs : limacoid. 

11 3 jimaCOii (Ifmason). Also 6 li-, lymasaon, 
[Fr. = shell-snail, spiral staircase, snail-tvheel, etc., 
f. litnace (see Limace).] 

1 1 . A kind of military manceuvre. [So in OFr.] 
1581 Styward Mart. Disci/>ls i. 68 You shall bring them 
in this proportion of a ring, otherwise called a iimasson. 
iSgx Garrard s A rt ll^arre 207 To the end they may assure 
ihemseiues the better, it is necessarie they make Lymassons 
when they are in simple and single aray. 

2 . (See quot, ; some Diets, give the sense as Eng.) 

1839 Penny CycU XIV. 3*5/2 The Univalve Shells, as 

they were then I1757I called, or as Adanson denominates 
them, the Lima^ons, 

3 . Math. (See quot. 1877,) 

1874 Sylyrster in Free. Ray. Jnsfit. VII. 186 noUy The 
Lima9on of Pascal. 1877 Cavi.ey in Encycl. Brit, VI. 723/1 
form which presents itself is when two ovals, one inside 
the other, unite, so as to give rise to a crunode — in default 
of a better name this may be called, after the curve of that 
name, a lima^on. 1879 Salmon Ili^/ter Plane Cufi>es (ed, 3) 
44 In like manner on the radius vector to a fixed circle from 
fl.xed point on it a portion of fixed length is taken on 
either side of the circle. The curve is called Pascal's 
lima^on. 

4 . A metallic gimp {Funk's Sland, Diet, 1S93), 
Limail. lemel (.Umel). Now only techn. 

Forms: 4-5 limoil(le,lymail(la,-ayl(e,lemaiUe, 
5 limayle, lymayll, 6 liraall, yUmaile.limmell, 
9 lemel, Sc. lummle. [a. F. limaille, f. limer-.— 
L, Itmare to file.] Metal filings. 

CX386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol, ft T. 1267 An Ounce., 
Of sillier lemaille. 14.. in Wr.-Wulcker 592/45 Z/wm- 
toriuniy lytarge or lymayle, 1^60-70 Bk. Quintessence 9 If 
^e woIe not make lymayl of gold, h^nne make berof a sotil 
hinne plate. 1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions n. i. 1x5 
Tdmall of golde. 1615 Markham Eng. Honsezv. (x66o) 105 
Take Limniell of Gold, Silver, Lattin, Copper, Iron (etc.]. 
1823-80 Jamieson, Luui/nlCy the filings of metal. 1^3 
B'hnnt Gtxz. 12 Jan. 3/3 'I’he waste comprised wire-ends, 
called gold scrap, and gold dust, called lemel. 

II Liman (h'ma*n). [Russian .imiani* estuary; 
applied to the salt-marshes at the mouths of the 
Dnieper(cf.Turki3h liman harbour, mod.Gr. \ipavi, 

? Gr. At/xijt').] (See quots.) 

1858 SiMMONDs Diet, 'trade, Liman, a shallow narrow 
lagoon, at the mouth of river's, where salt is made. 1859 
Rawlisson Herod. 111. rv. Hii. 48 note. The word in the 
Greek., is rather ‘marsh* than ‘fake’, and the liman of 
the Dniepr is in point of fact so shallow as almost to deserve 
the name. 1879 Webster Suppl., Ltutaii, the deposit of 
slime at the mouth of a river. 

Iiimasson, obs. form of LT3rA90A’-. 

+ Limate, Obs.~~ ° [f. L. Umat-, ppl. stem 

of llmare, f. lima file.] To file. 1721 in Bailey. 
Limation (iDimJ^'/an). Now rare. [ad. late 
L. Umdtidn-em, used by Crelius Aurelianus, in sense 
* diminishing (of the body) ^ n. of action f. Umdre : 
see prec.] Filing; * polishing up \ 
i6ia Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 272 Limation 
proper to Metals, .is a preparation with a file, whereby they 
yeeid dust for divers uses. 1636 in Blount Giossogr. 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Limation .. In Surgeiy, the filing 
of the Bones, or hard Parts of the Body. 1852^ S. R. 
Maitland Eight Ess. 197 Two years .. during which the 
new commissioners were employed in the limation of the 
work (prepar.ntion of a book] committed to them. 

tb. Astron. Correction of errors in calculation 
or observation. Obs. 

1669 Flamsteed in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 77 
You know how much it may conduce to the limation of 
astronomy, and the correction of our canons, to h.ive the 
celestial phenomena accurately observed. 1669 ~ in Phil. 
Trans. IV. 1J09 Hovy the Motion of the Moon's Latitudes, 
which shall need its limations, is to be reform’d. 


Limatnre (larmatioi). Now rare or Ohs. 
[ad. late L Kmatitra, f. Itma-re to Limate : see 
-UEE. Cfi obs, F. limatttre.'\ Metal filings. 

c 1400 Lanf rands Ctrurg, 99 Llmature of iren. . . Limature 
of bras. 1638 tr. PorttCs Nat. Magic vi. iv. 1 60 Take three 
or four pounds of the liniature of Iron, wash it well [etc.]. 
X72* in B.ailev. (In mod. Diets., wfiich, however, give a.s 
the first sense* ’Hie act of filing’, without quot. or reference.) 

ii Limas (lai-mtcks). PI. limaces (bimtfi-sfz). 
[L. Umax snail, slug.] 

1 . The typical genus of the Limacidre or slugs ; 
a member of this genus, a slug. 

1398 Trcvisa Barth.De P. R. xviti. Ixx- (X495) 823 Limax 
. . nathe that name for he bredith in lyme other of slyme. 
X706 Phillips {ed. Kersey), Lima.e, a Snail without a Shell ; 
a Dew Snail, a Slq^. 17^ Sik J. Hill Hist. Anim. 87 
The body of the Limax is of a figure approaching to 
cylindric. Ibid., Limax ater, the black Limax. 1834 
McMurtrie Ctnneds Anim. Kingd. HI. 31 Limax Rufus, 
L. (the Red Limax>. Ibid. 32 These Mollusca .. closely 
resemble the conitnon Limace??. x8sx-6 Woodward ;!/<»/- 
lusca 103 Some of the limaces lower themselves to the 
ground by a thread. 

2 . (See quot. ; the sense is recognized as Eng. 
in some modem Diets.) 

1839 Penny^ Cycl. Xlll. 484/1 Linnmus uses the word 
Limax to designate the soft parts of most of the genera of 
his t^Yeriiies) Tcsiacea. 

Limb (hm), sb.^ Forms : sin^. i-S lim, 3-4 
leome, leme, lime, 3-7 lym, 4-6 lyme, lymme, 
(5 leyme), 6-7 limme, limbe, 6 - limb. fl. i 
limu, leomu, -o, -a, Noilhntnb. lioma, 1-3 lime, 
(2leoman),2-3limeti,lemen, 3leome(n, lumen, 
(lemman^, leomes ; also 2- regularly inflected 
in -r. [OE. lim'tXx. ncut. = ON. lim-r str. masc. 
(S\v., Da. lent) OTeut, type ^limo - ; according 
to Kluge from a root */f- in OTent. *lij>u- Lith 
sb.\ cf. also Lith. lemh {t-d^lotmenl) trunk, stature.] 

1 . Any organ or part of the body. Obs. exc. dial. 

ciooo /Elfric Horn. 1. 274 Gif anlim biS untrum, ealle 5a 

o5re 3rowia3 mid ^ani anum. a 1300 Cursor fll. 2023 
Naked o hat lime lal he hat man think mast scham to see. 
a Z340 Hampole Psalter }iv\. 9 A man has n.T lym hat he is 
warere wih h^n wih his eghe. X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
II. 195 We s’ghe , . a may’de i-tonied into a man, and was 
hberded anon, and anoon hadde alle lymes as a man schulde 
haue IL. barhamque et cetera virilia broduxisse), X398 — 
Barth. De P. R. iii. xvii. frollem. hlS.) pe lyme of s«tc 
(L. organum visits). X484CAXTON Fables 0/ Poge v, The 
iymmesofgeneracion were shewed manyfesily. 1642 Rogers 
Naaman i66 SelHs overspread in all the Hms and faculties 
of thy body and soule. 1880 lY. Cornzo. Gloss, s.v. Limb, 

‘ Your daughter looks well ’. * No, she’s but slight ; her face 
is her best Umb*. 

2 . A part or member of an animal body distinct 
from the head or the trunk, e.g. a leg, arm, wing. 

971 Bliekl. Horn. 13 pa clienan leomu h®re h.ilgan fasmnan. 
xi^ O. E. Citron, an. 1137 (Laud MS.) [Hil hrengde he man 
h«r inne Set him birecon alle pe limes. CX175 Lamb. Horn. 
23 pu sunegest mid summe of hbse limen qfter henne hu 
scoldest. c 1205 Lay, ipsot Sa me seal lacnien his leomes 
hat beo5 sare. a 1223 Leg. Kath. 252 Leomen buten Hue. 
CZ290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 6/164 P® strcnch® him failede in is 
limes. 13.. Gam, 4 Gr, Kni. 139 His lyndes & his lymes 
so longe & so grete. 1375 Bardour Bruce 1. 385 Off lymmys 
he wes weill maid. CX386 Chaucer Reeves Prol. 32 Oure 
old lemes mowe wel bven vnweeldc. CX400 Destr, Troy 
3762 A large man of lenght with limis full brode. rx44o 
York Myst, xxath. 21 My Ijinmys are heuy as any leede. 
x47ar-83 Malory WrMwr xxi. iii. He felle amonge the ser- 
peniys, & euery bcest took hym by a lymme. 1508 Fisher 
7 Penii. /’f. cxlii. Wks. <1876) 259 Beddes to refresshe tJieyr | 
wery lymmes. 1338 G. Cavendish Poems (1825) II. 80 The \ 
Earle of Surrey, In dewe proportion she [nature] wrought 
bathe every lyinc In'wrr, tyme, clymej. 1581 Mulcaster 
Positions vi. (1887) 41 Their weake Hmmes and failing 
ioynies. 1649 Jer. Taylor Ct. Exemp. n. Disc. xiii. 163 
He made crooked Hmmes become straight. *747 Wesley 
Prim. Physic (1762) 37 TTiis will stop the bleeding of an 
amputated Limb. x8z4 Scott Ld. of Isles v. xx. His 
trembling limbs their aid refuse. 187* hliVARTZ/crn. Wrm/. 
iv. 152 A vertebrate animal may exist without limbs, as we 
see . . in most serpents. 

fig. 1580 Lvly Euphucs (Arb.) 417 There is. . no birde that 
fiyeth with one W'inge, no loue that lasteth with one lym. 
x6iS Crooke Body of Man 728 Through the three Regions, 
Natural!, Vitall & Animal; we haue carried our Story . . it 
followeth now that we prosecute our History vnto the 
Limmes. 1664 H. More Myst. Itsiq. iv'. to The very body 
of Antichristianism, with the distinct Limbs and Articula- 
tions thereof. 

b. *= Leg. Now only (esp. U,Si) in mock- 
inodest or prudish use. 

cxAoa Maundev. (1839) Ixvi. 175 Summe han here Armes 
or here Lymes alle to broken, and somme the sydes. 
X508 Dunbar Flyling w. Keimedie >82 Thy hanchis hirklis, 
with hukebanis iuirth and haw, 'J'hy laithi}’ lymis ar lene 
as ony treis. ? <1x350- in Dunbars Poems {1893) 3x6 The 
hingand broyis on adirsyde Scho powtterit wiib hir lymmis 
wyde. a 1530 Christis Kirke Gr. iv. His lymis wer lyk two 
rokkis, X7.. Ra.msay Scribblers Lash'd ti6 If Nellie’s hoop 
be twice as wide .\s her two pretty limbs can stride. 1783 
Burns folly Beggars xst Air iv, I la^tly was with Curtis, 
among the floating bait'ries, And there I left for witness 
an arm and a limb. 1837 S. Knowles Love Chase 11. i. 
Dram. Wks. 1856 II. 15 J’H show a limb with any of them ! 
Silks I’ll wear, nor keep my legs in cases more ! 1839 
RIarrvat Diary Atuer, Ser. i. II. 245 , 1 am not so particular 
as some people are, for I know those who alwaj's say limb 
of a table, or limb of a piano-fone, 1858 Pittsburg Chran. 
June (BartlcitbThe poor brute (a horse] , . fell .. fracturing 
his Hmb.' x86o O. W. Holsies Elsu Y. vii. 61) 83 ‘ A bit 
of the wing, Roxy, or the — under limb?’ 


t C. //, The pieces of a suit of GrmoUr. ' 

x6si Davenant Gondibert i. vi. xHv, Some, who once 
were steadfast foot, .. snatch those limbs which only horse- 
men wore. 

d. Phrases. Life^ and limb, •^Umb and liiltj 
'\ ltmb and heady ‘t* limb and bone, limb and carcase f 
limb and wind, expressions intended to refer inclu- 
sively to all the bodily faculties employed in certain 
connexions.. \ Limb and land, body or life and 
property. Ilk{a) limb, ick a limb, used advb. in 
sense* in^ every limb, in every part of the body, all 
over \ To tear or pull (one) limb from limb. 

c 1203 Lay. 702 Je sculen babben lif & leomen CC127S limej. 
Ibid. 2817 He hehte haslden griS & fri5 vppe leome k 
vppe lif. a 1300 Cursor M. 04619 Sua Jam in lime and Jith. 
C1300 Havelok 2555 Als he louede leme or lif.- <xx33o 
Roland tyY. He bi-held him ich a lim. 1362 Laxgl. 
P . PI. A. v. 81 BoJje his lyfand his leome was lost horw my 
tonge, cx\^o Hymns Yirg. 42 Sane pee harmeJees, lyme 
& heed, c 1440 York Myst. xix. 2 Peyne of lyme and lande, 
Stenle of youre steuenes stoute. CX460 Tenvneley Myst. v. 
26 He is bly^syd, ich a lym. 1480 Caxton Ckrhiu Eng. 
Ixxvi. 62 He had pj’te of hem and yaf hem lyf ^ind lymme. 
<1x548 Hall Chron., Hen. F/, 132 That their Hfes and 
Ijrmmes should be saved. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform. 
xi. 23 Lym nor lyth I may not sielr. 1584 Hudson Du 
Bartas' Judith v. (1608) 71 That Duke who-^e n.ame alone 
Hath made great warriours quake both Hm and hone. • 1599 
NashcZ?///£’m.S’//(^ Wks. 1883-4 V. 297 Hee will, .tear him 
limbe from limbe, but hee will extract some capilall confession 
from him. xdpy Drydcn Yirg. Georg, iii. too Of able Body, 
sound of Limb and Wind. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 11. iii. (1840) 
51 They pulled down, .their houses, and pulled them, .limb 
from limb. 18^0 Dicke.vs Barn. Kitdge ii. The traveller., 
c-xamined him in limb and carca.ss. 1888 Times ■ w'cekly ed.) 

9 Nov. 16/2 Young men, strong of limb and h ind. 

3 . In uses originally_;%'. (cf. -Member). 
a, A member (e.g, of the church as * the body of 
Christ of Christ, of Antichrist) ; a branch or 
section; an element or component part, Obs.ty.t, 
in noncc-uses, with distinct reference to a meta- 
phorical *body*. 

cxoooi^trRic Horn. II. 276 Ge..sindon Cristes Hchama 
and leomu. [c 1200 Yiees^ Yirtues (1888) 27Hie sculen bien 
mine lemen, and ich here heaued. a xzzs Auer. R, 360 Nis 
God ure heaued, and we alle his limes ?1 CX315 Shorcmam 
Poems (E.E.T.S.) 23 5ef N** kou art A lyme of holy cherche. 
1340 Ajenb. 182 J>e kueades bet bye^ ine Hse wordle J»et 
byeb f)e lemes of anticrist. CX380 Wyclif lYks. (x88o) 412 
God hah ordeyned dyuer.se lemes of hooly chirche. CX386 
Chaucer Pars, T. r 62 Ve were the children of God, and 
lymme of the regne of God. x547-64_Bauldwin Mor, 
Philos. (Palfr. ) 91 In ihe soules of men is ingenerate a limbe 
of science, which with the mi.xiure of a tenreslriall sub- 
.‘it.ince is darkened. 2350 Veron Godly Sayings (1846) 29 
His Christian brethren, whom he heareth also© to be the 
lymmes of Christ, 2565 Jewel Def Apol. {i6ii) 402 Your 
Schoolemasters and you are a limme of Anliihnst. CX586 
C’tess Pembroke Pj. 1.XV1. 1, AH lands, the lymmsof carihy 
round. 2597 Hooker Reel. Pol, v. Ixwiii. § 9 A part of the 
house of God, a limme of the visible church of Christ. 2607 
Hikron JYks. I. 115 The whole order thereof in euery part 
and limme .set downe in His eternall wisedome and proui- 
dcnce. x66i IIarvell Corr. xxv. Wks. 1872-5 II. 6x So 
considerable a body in yourseIve.<? and so honourable a limb 
of the towne. 2679 Dryden Troitus Cr. Pref. b 3 b, 
Fletcher . . Ava.*; a Limb of Shakespear. 2773 BuRkc C<jrr. 
(1824) I. 441, I never can forget that I am an Irishman.. 

1 think I would shed my blood, rather than see the limb I 
belong to oppre.ssed. 2833 Kane / 7 r/>r«r// ExpPxu (1S56; 22 
Our little corps of officers., including that non-effective limb, 
the doctor. 2B63 Kinglake Cr/wr/r (1876^ J.vi. 83 An army 
is but the limb of a nation. 

b. f The devil's or the fiend's limb, limb of the 
devil, of Satan, of hell : an agent or -scion of the 
evil one ; an imp of Satan ; hence, a mischievous 
wicked person (now dial.'), + So also thieves' limb. 

971 Bliokl. Horn. 33 Cub is bait se awya-^da gast is heafod 
ealra unrihtwisra dmda, swylce unrihtwixe syndon deofles 
leomo. € 2290 i". Eng, Leg. I. 78/20 Zaroen and Arph.axat 
hat b® deueles limes w’ere. a 1340 Hampole Psalter iii. i 
Alany, b^t is, fendes & b® fendes lymm)*?, rises agayns me. 
cx^Sii St. Mary htagd.T.fzXvy Horstm...^/A'«f/. (1881)83 

A, !ym of Satena.*?, bi sire ! c 1380 WvcLrr lYks. i r88o) T09 pe 
deuelis lyms maden discencion. .ajenst hem. 1434 Rolls of 
Parlt. V. 435 A disciple and l}’me of the feende called the 
Pucelle. CX450 Mirour Saluncioun 2763 Judas y* thevis 
lymme. * a 1540 Barnes lYks. (15731 189/2 Such a vylbyne, 
and lymme of y® deuell. 2607 Hieron lYks. I. 201 The 
gift of regeneration, which is that whereby a man, of a 
limme of Sathan, is made a member of Christ. 1645 Ruther- 
ford Tryal ty Tei. Faith (:84s) 45 He hath made many 
black limbs of hell fair saints in heaven. x66o Dickson 
Job X. Sel. Writ. 11843) I. 71 Ve may as well say, ‘I am 
naturally adevil’s limb'. 1833^.8. Sands D.D.) 
Divide iny game, ye devil’s limbs ! 

C. Hence limb alone is used for : A mischievous 
person (now applied mostly to children) ; a young 
imp or rascal, collog. 

2625 B. JoNso.v Staple of N. hl Intermenne (x63») 49. 

I had it f^rom my maid Joane Heare-say -.shce bad 

a limbe o’ the schoole, shee saies, a little 

old. 1735 Dvche & Pardon Diet., Limb, . . 

a Term of Reproach, signifying a Scold, or r,x)ie's 

Woman. 1760 Foote Miuorw. Wks. 1799 L f.^ t ‘nf • 

a precious limb ! Old Nick will soon a 

1838 Dickens O. Twist xxii, Now 

1852 Mrs. Stowe Dturle Toms C. xx, jf.. fransl. 

that show she’s a Hmb ? ’ t 86 z Calvekis^ / ersesiy / r 
7 He w.'is what nurses call a ‘hmb fnr a le^al 

d. ofgc " po¥i 

functionary of any iJ. a bnmster. 

officer. Also occas. Ltmo oj me 
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V]y:> Portland Pa/ers(liist. MSS. Comm.) VI. 35 He isa 
Limbof the Lawand will be over here{atYork)at our A^si^es. 

Scho.d of Man 149 There’s another Limb of the Law 
starting from his bed to peruse a ca^e recommended to him. 
1770 Foote Lame J.over iii. Wks. 1799 11 . 92 Well said, 
my youtig limb of the la"*. 180^ Maukix Git Bins i. v. ? 7 
A limb of the law, who had hitherto taken us under his 
protection. 1815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 260 As a 
limb of the Bar, 1 with honour renown ’em. 
f e. applied lo things. Obs. 

*593 Q‘ Eliz. Boelh. in. pr. n. 64 What tho’ all these_ good 
thinges, sufficiency, powre, all be but lyms of blissidnes. 
C1640 New,S€rm,^ne 7 vest faskioniiZj'jy^jlihTiX. Heathen- 
ish Structure the fim of Idolatry Cheapside Crosse. x66i 
Merry Drollery i. 2 But she a Babe of grace . . Thought 
kissing a disgrace .A Limbe of prophanation In that place, 
4 , Transferred senses. 

a. A main branch of a tree. 

Beowulf 97 (Gr.» Se almihti^a. sefrtetwade fold.in sceatas 
leomum and leafum, 1578 Lytc Dodoensw. Ixxxiii. 764 Hh 
[the cedar’sl liinmes and branches be long and stretched out. 
1664 Evelyn Kal. //tjr/. Jan. (17061 5 In taking off an whole 
Branch or Li nb, cut close to the Stem. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 
1. NX. (1840)354 A large limb of the tree. 1853 Woolner 
My BcautifU Lady 114 Gi.ant shadows treni.hed the frosty 
ground From bole and limb. ^ 1879 Jefferies W’ild^ Life in 
S, Co. 271 Elms are often stripped . . to make the limber . . 
free from the great branches called ‘ limbs 

b. In vaiions uses, chiefly of material things and 
more or less technical : A projecting section of 
a building, e.g. the outworks of a castle; one of 
the four branches composing a cross ; a member 
or clause of a sentence, or the like; a spur of a 
mountain range; one of the pieces which compose 
the lock of a gun. 

1577 Holinshed Ckron. I. Hisi.Scoi. 477/1 They wanne the 
lims of the house vpoh them, forcing the capitajme. .to retire 
witliin the dongeon. 1377-87 Ibid. III. 593/1 After that all 
the lymmes of the Castell had beene reuersed and throwne 
downe, they kept the niaister Tower. 1609 Hieron IKX'j. I. 
411 Now followeth that limmeofihe prayer, which concernes 
the man. 16x2 Webster IV/ii/e Devil I 3 b, I haue heard 
you say, gluing my brother sucke, Hee tooke the Crucifix 
betweene his hands, And broke a limbe off. 1793 Smeaton 
Edystone Z. § 97 A carpenter’s square, having a hpirit«lev_el 
fixed upon one of its Limbs, S,cqti Lady of L. lu vili, 

.A slender crosslet . .The shaft and Umbs were rods of yew. 
1832 J. Hodgson in Raine Mem. 1x858) II. 238 The outer 
gateway and court whi^.h stood on the most northerly limb 
of the hill. 1858 Hanvthor.ve Fr.^ 4- It. fjmls. (1872J I. 20 
There is a spiral stair.case within one of its (an arch's] 
immense limbs. 1859 Musketry Instrttct. 111. 11 Name the 
limbs of txe lock, and the other principal parts of tue rifie. 
1863 Kinclake Crimea (i876> L xv. 355 In another limb of 
the same sentence. x868 Freeman tIorm.Conq. (1876) 11 . 

5x5 A short eastern limb, ending in an apse, contained the 
high altar. 1898 Allbutt's Sysi. i^Ud, V. 845 So great an 
increase of arterial pressure as to rupture a Umb of the aortic 
valve. 

fc. [tr. mecl.L. mmbnun^ An estate, etc, de- 
pendent on another. Obs. 

(1442 in Madox Formul. AnsUc. (1702) 147 Manerium de 
Kaskell cum omnibus suis membris & pertinencils suis.] 
1605-47 Habincton Shiv. Wares, in IVorcs.Hist.Soe.Proc. 
III. 403Thys Chappell is a lymof Suckley, havinge neythcr 
buryall nor .Armes. Ibid. 405 Escelie, Wolscotc and Wolaston 
are but lyms of the Manor of Swineford. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as limb arch, •‘hone, -ease, 
-muscle, -nerve, -vessel ; limb-numbing, -strewn 
adjs. ; i* limb-broken a., affected with hernia, 
ruptured ; limb-girdle Anal, (see Girdle j//.i 4 b); 
limb-guard, defensive armour for the arm or leg ; 
limb-length //;r., with limbs stretched out 
to their full length; f limb-lifter, a fornicator; 
f limb-take a., crippled. Also Luib-meal. 

1883 Martin & AIoalU Vertebr. Dissect. 102 The general 
ariangement of the >keleton ; its .. *limb archtis and limbs. 
1854 U\vEN.V/Cv/.4- 7Vf//zii855'6 The strength and lightness 
of the *limb-bone';. 1398 Trf.visa Barth. De P. A’, xvn. 
xix. (Tollem. MS.), It heleh hem at be beste J?at beh *lyme 
broke led. 1535 H^nie broken L. hcnifosis] x6s4 Gayton 
Pleas, Notes 1. 1. 6 Longing for *Hml»*ea>e, and tooth motion. 
1870 Rolleston Attim. Life 43 Possessed of no functional 
Umbs nor *'limh-girdles. 18^ Boutell Anus ty Arm. 
viii. (1874* 125 At this lime (c 1350] the *liml)-guards were 
made to enclose the limbs within back and front pieces, hinged 
and buckled together. 1873 BvsfoxDS Grk. IW/s vVt. rii 
Where the B.icchantes lie ’limb-length beneath the silver- 
firs. 1579 Gosson .ScA. (Arb.j 33 Better might they 

bay them .seluc'. to be . . perfect *Limme lifters for teaching 
the Irickes of euery strumpet. 1608 Middleton Fam Loz'c 
V. iii, Abroad thou’rl like a stone horse, you old limb lifter. 
x6ii Fi.orio, Leuan/e, .. n lim-lifier, an ^'p•taker, a bold 
pilfrer. 1898 P. Manson Trof Diseases xtv. s 1 Atrophied 
"limb-muscles. 1897 Allbutt's Sysi. Med. III. 309 The 
sweat-nerves, alth. lugh ultimately in the limb-nerves, do not 
le.Tve the cervical or lumb.ar regions of the cord in the 
anterior roots of these nerves.^ 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 
II. i. 111. Furies 173 'I'he stifning Carpese, ih'cye.s-foe Hem- 
lock stinking, *Limb-numming belching, and the sinew- 
shrinking Dead-laughing Apium. x8x3 Shelley Q. Mab 
V. loi Amid the horrors of the *liml>strewn field. 1519 
iioRMAN F/z/ir. io6 Brute bce-Jtis cherisshe vp thejT k>Tide ; 
thoughe they be *lymtake, or be nummed. 1898 I. HirrciiiN- 
SON 'Archives Surg. IX. 333 All the larger •limb-vessels 
must aUo be simuUancou>ly affected. 

Limb O'm), J*-- Also 6-7 lymb(e, limbe, 
(7 lembe). [ad. L. timb-vs hem, border, ed^e, 
fringe, zodiac, or F. limbe (=lt., Sp., Tg. limbo). 
Cf. Limbus, Limbo.] 
iL ^ Limbo i. Limbus i. Obs. 

C1450 Mircur Saluaciovn 492 (jgSS) xS For sawlcs fro 
belles Lymbeshuld passe maugre thaire foos. 15x3 Dol’gl.\s 


JEneis vi. Prol, 92 The Lymb of faderis auldi With Lymbus 
fucro 7 ‘uvt. X528 Lyndesay Dretue 360 That was the Lymbe, 
in the quhilk did remaine Our Fore-fatheris, because Adam 
offendit. xs88 A. King tr. Caiiisins' Cateck. 8 'I’he falheris, 
quha war abyddand, in the limbe and place of rest. 1600 
J. Hamilton Factlc Praictise X 3, To hyd the deliuerance 
of the patriarches and vfhers lust men, in the auld law out 
of the lymbe of the fathers. 1797 Encyct. Bni. (ed. 31 X. 
s.v. Limb, Zrwfo«...The limb of the patriarchs.. .The limb 
of infants dying without baptism. 

i* 2 . A border or edging. Ohs. rare^^. 

. 1644 Digby Nal. Bodiesxxx, (i645»32r 'rhere must appeare 
at the bottom of the paper, a Lembe of deepe blew. 

3 . Ill scientific use; The edge or boundary of a 
surface, a. gen. 

X704 Newton Of»iics '1^21) 209 The violet and blue at the 
exterior Limbs of each Ring, and the red and yejlow at the 
interior. X791 W, Bartram Carolina 501 Their ears are 
lacerated, .sepa-ating the border or cartelaginous limb, 1826 
Kirby & Sp. Entomot. IV. 268 Disk, the middle of a surface. 
Limb, the circumference. Margin, the extreme sides. X831 
Literary Gas. 15 Jan. 40/3 The points thus formed being 
carefully marked on the limb of the circle, the intervals are 
then subdivided [etc.]. 

b. The graduated edge of a quadrant or similar 
instmment. 

*593 Fale Dialling 50 b, Tlie 63'k 30"’. of the limbe of the 
Quadrant. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. vii. xx. (1636^ 677 The 
limbe of the Mariners Astrolabe is traced., with three 
Circles, making two spaces to containe therein the degrees 
and numb=rs of altitude. X690 Levboorn Cw/y. Malh, 7x5 b, 
The Limb of the Quadrant is divided into 90 . . Degrees. 
1774 hi. Mackenzie Maritime Surv. 34 Mark down the 
Degrees and Minutes shewn on the Limb. *837 Whewell 
Hist. Induct. Set. (1857) 1 . 154. 

c. The edge of the disk of a lieavenly body, esp. 
of the sun and moon. 

a 1677 HALE/*r/wr. Ortg. Man. iv.vili. 364 The perception 
of Sense .. judgeth .. the Limb of the Heavenly Horizon to 
be contiguous to the Earth. 1726 tr. Gregory’s Astron. 1 . 39 
The Eastern Limb of the Moon will first cover the Western 
of the Sun, and the Western of the Moon will last uncover 
the Eastern Limb of the Sun. 1^68-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834) 1 . 305 When astronomers, in describing an eclipse, 
talk of the shadow of the earth touching the outer limb of 
the moon. xSia Wo»»dhouse Astron. xi. 00 The lower limb 
of the Sun when .setting, 2879 Newcomb^ Holden 
301 Similar proininences were seen about the sun’s limb. 
1891 'F. Hardy Tcss i. i.v. The sun’s lower limb was just 
free of the hill. 

d. Boi. TJie lamina or e.xpanded portion of a 
monopetalous corolla, of a petal or sepal. Also, 
the lamina or blade of a leaf. 

*735 Dyche & Pardon Diet., among the Florists, 

'tis the Edge of Leaves, Mowers, &c. X760 J. Lee Introd. 
Bot. i, iii. (1765) 7 One Petal; it consists of two Parts, viz. 

. . the Limb, or upper Part, which usually spreads wider, 
285x Miss Pratt Flower. PI. I. 6 The upper large part of 
the petal is termed the limb, and the lower i)ie claw, 1872 
Oliver EUm. Bot. 1. vii.Ss In a gamopetalous corolla,, 
the lower united portion is called the lube; the free divi- 
sions, which indicate the number of parts cohering, the 
limb. 

e. Zool. In trilobites (see quot.). 

1877 Vi\ 3 xve.y Ana*.Inv.Anim. vi. 258 'I'he limb, or lateral 
area on either side [of the glabellum] answers to a thoracic 
pleuron. Ibid. 259 'Fhe limb is thus divided into two parts — 
one fixed, . , attached to the glabeilum ; the other separable 
. . , on which the eye is placed. 

Ziimb V. [f. Limb 
1 . Irans, To pull limb from Umb; to dismember. 
Also with up. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. To Rdr., As the one had 
wrackt and limm'd my thoughts .. so bad the other nipt in 
my soul and shrivell’d up my thoughts, 1693 Smallridgf. 
Jul, Cssar in DrydetCs Plutarch IV.482 They . . ran . . up 
and down the city, to find out the men, and limb them. 
173X Bailey vol. II, to limb, to pull limb from limb. 1M5 
'Iromholt Aurora Borealis I. 172 The intcstine< being 
taken out, the trunk is limbed up. .each joint being skilfully 
dissected. x888 Daily News xo Sept. 7/1 As to hearing the 
defendant threaten to *limb’ the complainant. 

1 2 . rcjl. To provide oneself with limbs. Ohs. 

1667 Milton P, L. vi. 352 As they plea'^e, They Limb 
themselves, and colour, shape or size Assume, as likes them 
best. 

Limb, obs. form of Libin. 

Xiimbacllite (limbaxoit). Min. [Named by 
A. Frenzel, 1873, from Limbach in Saxony, its 
locality ; see * A hydrous silicate of alumi- 

num and magnesium, resembling cerolite’ (A. H. 
Chester Zl;V/ Min. 1S96). 

1882 Dana Matt. Min. ff Liihol. 309. 

Limbate • li’mtTr't), Biol. [ad. late L. /?;//- 
hdt-us, f. limbus Libib jA.-, Limbus.] Of a part 
or organ: Having a limb or border; bordered; 
Bot. said esp. of a flower having an edging of 
a different colour from the rest. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entoniol. IV, 291 Ltmbaie, when the 
di^k is surrounded by a margin of a different colour. 2836 
Loudon Encycl. Plants Gloss., Limbate, having a colored 
or dilated surface. x 856 Treas. Bot., Limbate, having one 
colour, surrounded b>’ an edging of another. 1880 Gray 
Struct. Bot. 418/2 Limbate, bordered. 

Limbation (Umbe»*j3n). Biol. [f. prec. : see 
-ATJox.j The formation of a border; a border 
di.stingiushcd by colour or structure. 

x88i H. B. Brady in frnt. Mierosc, Set. Jan. 59 Sutures 
limbate, the limbation taking the form of raised beads. 1894 
in Gould Iltustr. Diet. Med. 

LimlDeck (H-mbek), rf. arch. Forms; 4lani- 
bj-ko, 5-6 lombike, -byko, 6 lembyok, -bock, 


lymbeke, 6-7 lim-,Iymbeok(e,-bique, 7 limbek. 
-bio(ke, 6-9 limbec(k. [aphetized f. Alembic.] 
= Alembic. 

ri35o A'led. MS. in Archxolc^ia XXX. ,09 Lambyke. 
2460-70 Bk Quintessence ii panne pnlle it in a lembike 
and disiille it at a good fier. 1529 Test. Bbor. (Surtees) V. 
277 A Ij’mbeke for stilling of waiters. rtxS99 Spenser F.Q. 
vii, vii. 31 The dull drops, that from his purpled bill, As 
from a limbeck, did adown distill. 2667 Milton P. L. ni. 
605, 2667 DicYDRN.S'rcr. Love 1. iii, I feel my Strength each 
Day and Hour consume, Like Lillies wasting in a Lym- 
beck's Heat. 2713 Pope Guardian No. 92 F 4 Like a lim- 
beck that give.s you, drop by drop, an extract of the simples 
in it. 2829 Carlyle tMisc. 118571 1 . 277 Let the diatiller 
pass it and repass it through his limbecs. 

Comb. 2650 Fuller Pisgah iv. i. x6 An engine, which lim- 
bccklike extracted sweet water out of the brackish Ocean. 

b. Jig. 

2593 Lodge Phillis (1875) 54 I^Iy loue doth seme for fire, 
my hart the fornace is, The aperries of my sighes augment 
the burning Hame, 'J‘he Limbique is mine eye that doth 
distill the same. 2598 Toftf. (x88o) 3 What my .sad 
eye Distils from Lymbeck of a bleeding HarL 2605 Shaks. 
Macb. 1. vii. 67. x66o Jer. Taylor Duct, Dubit. ii. iii. 
rule xiv, § 29 (16761 372 'i'he remaining part [of the books 
of the . Fathers] have passed through the limbecks and 
strainers of Hereticks [etc.]. 2840 Hood Miss Kilmansegg, 
Her Misery ix, The waters that down her visage rilled 
Were drops of unrectified spirit distilled From the Limbeck 
of Pride and Vanity. 2887 Atkenxum 20 .^ug. 243/2 ITiere 
are (in the translation] French forms of expres-rion .. which 
ougiit to have been passed through the limbeck. 

t Iii'lllTjeck, 11. Obs. [f. the sb. Cf. OF. lam- 
biqucr c.), It. lanibiccare.^ 

1 . trails. To treat as in an alembic; to subject 
to the process of distillation or extraction of es- 
sence, etc. Chiefly fg. ; esp. to rack or fatigne 
(the brain) in the tfVoit to extract ideas. 

*599 Bandys EstrobcT Spec. I1632) 262 Where the greater 
doe nothing but limoicke their braiiies in the Arts of 'Al- 
chymy and Ballancing. 2622 Mabbe tr Alemans Guzman 
d’Alf II. 50 Wasting my wits, and Limbeking my braines, 
without drawing any iuice or substance thence at all. a 1652 
Brome etc. .1661)255 HK Patients grow impatient, 

and the fear Of death, lymbeck’d their bodies into tears. 
i66x Feltham Resolves, Disc, b.ccl. ii. xx (1677) 346 And 
when he hadtry'dand Lymbeck’d all, the spirit and Extract 
comes forth, Vanity, Vexation. 

2. To distil or extract lan essence, etc.) as by an 
alembic. 

2598 Florid, Lamlicare, to distill, to limbecke. 264B 
Earl West.moreland Otia Sacra (1870) 139 'I'he spring- 
head, where Crj’stall is Lymbeckt all the yeere. 2657 W. 
Morice Coeua quasi Konoj Diat. iii. 240 The quintessence 
to be limbeck’d and distilled [etc.]. 

Hence Li’mbecked ppl Li’mbeckingc'^/. 

a x6i8 Sylvester Tobacco battered 233 The stench and 
Stuff Extracted from their limbeckt Lips and Nose. 2647 
Ward CoblcrxZ Metaphysicall Limbeckings, 
Iiimbed (limd), a. Also 4-5 i-Umed, ilymed. 
[f Limb sb. + -ed 2 .] Having limbs. Nearly always 
with adv. or adj. prefixed, as well-limbed, straight- 
limbed. 

es2^o Cast. Lervets^ Hose now I-se3e heere A child [xit 
rihl 1-limed nere, pat kreo ffeet and fireo honden beere. 
2412-20 Lydc. Chro 7 i. Troy i. v,. So well Ilymed and com- 
pact by measure Well growe on heyght and of good .stature. 
*SSS Eden Decades 105 Thinhabitanies are .. well lymmed 
and proportioned. 25^ Grknewey Tacii/ts* At 77 i, i. xiii. 
(1622) 26 7 'he Cheruscians being a great limmed ptople. 
1612 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. i.x. xviii. (16231 898 Little of 
stature, ill-liinmed, and crook-backed. 2667 Milton P. L. 
VII. 456 Innumerous living Creatures, perfet formes, Limb’d 
and full grown. 1697 Drvden Firg. Georg. 11. 231 Strong 
limb’d and stout, ana to the Wars inclin’d. 2748 Ansoti's 
Foy. III. V. 339 These Indians are a bold-welMiinbcd people. 
2835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 173 It was a colt about two 
years old, well grown, finely limbed. 2873 Black Pr. Thule 
(1874) 4 A man. .straight-limbed, and sinewy in frame. 

Limbekill, obs. form of Lime-kiln. 

+ Iximbelite. Min. Obs. [Named (Jimbilile) 
by H. JJ. de Saussure, 1794, from Limburg, its 
locality ; see -lite.J A synonym of chrysolite. 

1837 Dana Ali/t. 335 The minerals Chusite and Limbelite 
of Sau.ssure, from the volcanic dt.strict of Limboiirg, appear 
to be decompohcd varieties of this species (Chrvsoliiel. 286*; 
Watts Diet. Che/u. 111 . 696. 

liimber sb.'^ Forms; 5 lymor(e, 

5- 6 lymour, 6 lymowr, lym(m)er. Sc. lymnar, 

6- 7, 9 limmer, 9 limber. [Of obscure origin. 
The F. limon = sense i below ; the derivative 
limonibre means ' the shafts and connected frame- 
work of a vehicle’. If the form lytnnarva Douglas 
be genuine, it may be an adoption of limonierc, 
and peril, the forms lymour, etc., though recorded 
earlier, may be corruptions of this.] 

1 . T'he shaft .of a cart or carriage. Obs. exc. dial. 
2480 IFardr. Ace, Edxv. /F(i83o) 123 A crouper for the 
lymour, price iiijj. 2501 Douglas I'al. IIou. xxxiii, The 

lyninarls (ol^ the chariot] \ver of hirneist gold. 2523 

AZiteis IX. vi. 23 The cartis stand with lymowris bendyt 
strek. 1579-80 North Plutarch, Cor/t?/. » 1595) 248 'They 
made him carrie a limmer on his shoulders that is fastened 
to the Axclireeofacouch [—conch]. 2611 Florid, 
the limmer or beame ofa Wagon or Waine. 2839 Urk Diet. 
ArtsgB2 {Pileoal) The roll^ horses have a pecuIi.Tr kind 
of shafts, commonly made of iron, named limuers, the pur- 
pose of which is to prevent the carriage from overrunning 
them. 2860 <5- For. Mitii 7 ig Gloss. (Ncwc.TStle 'Jerms), 

■ Limmer s, the shafts by which the horses draw. 

+ b. Short tor limber-horse. 

1632 Sherwood, A limmer, Iwtcuicr. Foyes a Thill-Iior.'ic. 



LIMBER, 


LIMBO, 


2 , Mil, (In early use//.) The detachable fore part 
of a g^n-c.'irriage, consisting of two wheels azid an 
axle, a pole for the horses, and a frame ^v hich holds 
one or two ammunition-chests. It is attached to 
the trail of the gun-carriage proper by a hook, 

Quot. 162S seems to be an erroneous explanation. 

1497 ^aval Acc. Hen, VII (18961 8 }, »j paire lymores with 
boltes forloickes kayes lynces and a laile pynne for the said 
Curtowe. *578 Bournh Invent. 4* Devices xevi. 85 The 
Lymers that the hon>es doth draw in. 1628 R. Nomos 
((?«/y«i'^lix.J30 The sides and Cheches [of theCariage] called 
Limbers. 1801 Wh.likcton in Gurw. Desp. (1837) 1. 323 
A six-ponnder, its carriage and limber, and amnumition in 
the limber box. 1851 Ord.J^ Ke^tl. R, En^iuee^ xix. 96 
Twelve pieces of Field Artillery^ with their Carriages and 
Limbers. 1859 F, A. Griffiths Artil. Man, (1862) 103 
No. 7 attends the Umber and serves ammunition. 

3 . atirib., as (sense i b) limber croups '\hame^ 
pillow.; limber-box, -chest ////., the ammiinitjon 
box carried by a limber ; limber-hook (see quot.) ; 
limber-horse dial., the horse which is placed 
between the shafts; f limber-plank Mil, (see 
quot.) ; limber-saddle, a cart-saddle. 

1801 ^Liniber-box [‘^ee sense 2I. 1876 Jas. Grant //wf. 
India I. xxiv. 129'! Wood’s field-guns had only five rounds 
left in the limber-boxes. . x888 Century Mag, May 103/2 
Some of whom [the enemyl, springing nimbly on his 'limber- 
chests, shot down hishorsesand then hismen. j^B^^Vartir, 
Acc, in Grose Aniiq, Repert. (1807) 1. 47 *Lymour crowps. . 
■*Lymour pilows. 18^ Vovle Milit, Diet, (ed, 3) s, v. 
Liffiber^ At the b.Ttk of the limber is an iron hook or 
pintle, termed a *Umber-hook, to which the trail of the gun 
carriage is attached. .. The Umber-hook is stated to ha\e 
been invented ., in 1804, 1628 R, Norton Gunn''rlx. 13T 
The •Limber Planks or sides of the Carlage must be4 and a 
halfe, or 5 dyameires broad, one ihicke. i^Ba lVardr. Ace. 
Rdw. /V(iB2<i) 123 For a •lymour .sadell price vf. j fora 
payre *Iymour hamys garnissht xviijrf. 1806-7 J* Beres- 
FORD Miseries Hum. Life (1826) vi. yii, The flap of a limber 
saddle rolling up and galling and pinching your calf. 

’ LimTser (li'mbai), J^.2 Naut. [? a corruption 
of F. htmilre hole, peiforation (lit. Might’), used 
Naut, in the same application.] 

1 . One of a series of holes cut through the floor- 
timbers on each side of the keelson to form a passage 
for water to the pump-well. 

j 6»6, 1711, etc. (.sec limber’kole^ -beard in 2]. 1729 Cart, 
W, Wriclesworth ms, Log-bk ef the * LyeW 6 Sept,, 
Cleared the Limbers in the rorehold. cxB^ H. Stuart 
Seamatis Cafech, 63 See the Umbers are clear, and limber 
boards shipped, 1898 F. T, Bullen Cruise Cachalot 326 
The ship. . never made a drop of water more than just suffi- 
cient to sweeten the limbers. 

2. atirib, in spec, combinations ; limber-board 
(see quots.); limber-obain, a chain used like a 
limber-rope (Webster, 1864) ; limber-holo Naut, 
SB sense ,1 ; limber-passage Naut,, the passage or 
channel formed by the limber-strakes on each side 
of the keelson ; limber-rope Naut., a rope passing 
through the limber boles, by which they may be 
cleared of dirt; limber-strake (or -streak) Naut, 
(see quots. and Strake) ; limber-tar (see quot.)i 

1711 W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assisi. 70 One Strake 
next the *Limber Boards. 1769 Falconer Diet, Marine 
(1780), Umber-hoards, short pieces of plank, which form 
apart of the ceiling, or lining of a ship’s floor, close to the 
kelson, and immediately above the limbers. They are ., 
removed, when it becomes neces^^ary to clear the limber- 
holesof anyfiJth,. -or gravel, by which they miy be clogged. 
c 2860 H. Stuart Senmads Catech. 69 T he limber, boards 
.. cover these channels or ‘ limbers', and serve to keep dirt 
out, which would soon choke the pumps. 1626 Capt. Smith 
Accidi Yhg. Seamen 8 Then lay all tne Flore timbers, and 
cut your •Limber holes aboue the keele, to bring the water 
to the well for the pumpe. 176^ ‘ Falconer 
(1780) S.V. Limbers, Every floor-timber has two limber-holes 
cut through it, viz. one on each side of the keUon. 1869 
Sir E. J. Reed Shipbuild. v. 79 The limber-holes in the 
door-plates are, as a general rule, cut above the frame angle- 
jron. c 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale' 129 * Limber-Passage, 
a passage or channel formed throughout the whole length 
of the floor, on. each side of the kelson, for giving water 
a free communication to the pumps. 1769 Falconer Diet, 
piarine I1780), * Limber-Rope; a long rope, frequently re- 
tained in the limber-holes., in order to clear them by pulling 
the rope backwards and forwards. 1842 Dana Seaman's 
Man. 114. 1797 F.ncycl. Bril. (ed. 3) XVII. 404/2 T'he 

•limber strake. 1841 Dana Seaman's Man. 114 Limbei'- 
streak, the streak of foot-waling nearest the keelson. 2874 
Thearlc Naval Archil. 55 The limber strakes, while con- 
stituting a longitudinal tie over the floors, served also to 
form watercours'es on each side of the keel, leading to the 
pumps. 1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, "Limber Tar, the 
bilge-water or refuse found in the hold of a ship that imports 
tar, which has drained from the casks during the voyage. 

Limlier (li-mbgj), a. Also 6 limmer, lym- 
mer, 6-7 lymber. [Of obscure origin ; Skeat 
suggests connexion with Limp /7.,\vhich, however, 
las not been found before 1 706 ; it may perh. be 
some compound of Limb sl>. (cf. the derivation of 
Leathwake from Lith, limb). Cf. also the 
^synonymous Hvimoch dial.] 

1. Kasily bent (without damage to shape or 
stTuct'.Te> ; flexible, pliant, supple. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurjts, Xc«/«J,.softe, tender, pliant, that 
Dowetheasely, Hmberjetc.]. 1567TURBERV. ^//.etc.87The 
'Bargeman that doth rowe with foiig and Umber {3are, 237^ 

Lyte Dodoensiv. lxxx.543Theroote. .tough and limmer, and 

harde tobreake. /t^/rt’.Y.xxxii.sgt The Gourde hath long Urn- 
iner stalkcs, 1657 Austen Fruit Trees 1.50 Do not prune off 
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the side branches, lest the body of the piqnt be too small and 
Umber to beare his head. 1667 Milton F, L. vn. 476 Those 
wav’d ihir limber fans For wings. 1684 Boylk Porousn. 
Amm. If- SW/d Bad, v, 46 With another piece of the same 
Bladder, made limber by being a little wetted in common 
water. ^ J7*3 Cheseldem Auat, i. i. (1726} 12, I ,. found 
in one instance several of the bones as Umber as Itailier. 
T738 [G, Smith] Curious Relat, II. v. 108 A Sort of Paper 
. . as fine and Umber as Silk. 1787 J. Farley Loud. Art 
Cookery (ed. 4) 7 The feet [of a goosel will be limber, if it 
be Iresh, but stiff and dry if old. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. 
Mast XXX. lu That the [new] ropes might have time to 
stretch and become limber. 1872 Blackic Lays Highl. 73 
Ye Norsemen brave That ply the limber oar. 

b. Ot petsuns, their bodies, movement?, etc. : 
Bending or moving easily; lithe and nimble. 

2^82^ Stanyhukst yEneis iv. (Arb.) jdo Limber in her 
whisking , . shee soars vp nimblye toe .skyward. 1603 Dray- 
ton Bar, IVnrs vt, xxxviii, In Postures strange, their 
limber Bodies bending. 1605 B. Jonsos Volpone iii. i, 

I could skip Out of niy skin, now, like a subtill snake, I am 
.so limber. 2635 FoxE & James Voy. N, IV, vHakluyt Soc.) 
II. 378 T'he sunne shone, and thawed our men and made 
them more limber, 16^ Crowne Married Beau u. 20 
Methinks you arc As limber in your tongue as in your 
hams, 2736 Carte Ormonde II, 549 At getting up, he took 
notice . . that hts legs were more limber and oended with 
greater ease. x7sx Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) II. xliv. 71 
The Italian., a thin Umber creature. 2817 Coleridue 
Christabel u. i A little child, a limber elf. 1844 Disraeli 
Conhtgsby t. i, A Umber and graceful figure, 1859 Wraxall 
tr. /?. Houdin iii. 27 The fingers Temaining perfectly free 
and limber. 1885-94 R. Bridges Eros <5- Psyche Mar, xiv. 
Her comely boy, I'he (imber scion of the God of War, 
fc. In unlavourablc sense, of things which are 
properly firm or crisp: Lin-p, flaccid, flabby. 

2592 Warner Alh. Eng. vii. xxxvii. (1612) 1S2 ^ly Umber 
wings were Leather-like vnplum'de. 2602 Middleton 
■I f. i, Limber like the skin of a while pudding when the meat 
is out. 1658 tr. Porta s Nat. Magic 1. xv. 20 Flowers are . . 
to be gathered ,. before they wax limber. 1736 Bailey 
Honsh. Diet. 195 f)bserve to clap veryquick and very hard, 
for if you let them dry they will be Umber. 2747 Mrs. 
Glasse Cookery (1767) 323 A rabbit, if stale, will oe limber 
and slimy ; if new, white and stiff. 

2. A-. 

2602 Marston Ant.^ Mel. i.Wks. 1856 !. ii Confusion to 
these Umber sycophants. 1611 Shaks. IVint. T. 1. ii. 47 You 
put me off with limber Vowes. a 16%^ Wotton in Gulch 
Coll, Cur. I. 219 He had tryed and found him a Prince of 
Umber virtues. 1695 Remarks Late Serin, (ed. 2j 2 Men 
of Umber and pliable Conscience^ can ea.sily do this. 2719 
D’Urfey Fills 12872) II. 244 Tho' both in his sense, and his 
Loyalty Umber. 2858 !^oshncll.S*«t-w. Ne^o Life 250 His 
whole nature becomes limber and quick to his love. 2887 
BethashEdwards Next of Kin wanted I. .\x. 272 [He] 
proved Umber as a withy In her bands. 

1 3 , quasi* Limber quality, limberness. Ohs, 

2786 Mrs. a M. Bennett yuvenile huiiscretions I. 12 , 
The whole depth of his talents laying in the mere Umber of ' 
his tongue. 

4. Comb,, as limber-hacked, -footed, -legged adjs. 
2602 Holland Pliny I. 06 The Himantopodes be some 
of them Umber legged ana tender. 2720 Numourisi 16s 
A poor limber-back'd Beau. 1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery (1767) 
322 The duck , .if new, Umber-footed ; if stale, dry-footed. 
Hence Xil’nxberxiess. 

2565 Cooper Thesaurus, Lentitia, softene';se,pUantnesRe, 
Umbernesse. 1669 Boyle Centn. Ne^v Exp. i. 260 The 
Umberness of them (the sides of a bladder] would permit 
the Air to accommodate it .self and the Bladder to the Figure 
of a Cylindrical vessel, 2743 Lend. 4 Country Brew. iv. 
(ed. 2)278 In this [trough] oaken Planks arc laid for the 
confin'd Steam of hot Water . . to impregnate and reduce 
them to a Limberness, 183S M. Scott in Blackw. Mag. 
XXXVII. 460 The extreme pliancy and eel-like Umberness, 
if I may so speak, of the whole body. 2889 F. M. Craw- 
ford Greifeustcin I, viii. 236 He has the most surprising 
limberness of wrist, 

Biiulser (li’mbsi), v.^ [f. Limber a.] traus. 
To make limber, pliant, or snpple. Hence Li*m- 
bering ///. a, 

1748 Richardson Clarissa III. 356 Her stiff hams .. are 
now Umbered into courtesies three deep at every word. 1753 
Ess. Celibacy 39 They exempt themselves from the free and 
Umbering situations and circumstances of action. 2872 
O. W, Holmes Poet Breakf.-t.iW. (1885) 60 She worked her 
wrists., to limber ’em. 2883 F. M.CRAWFOuD/Vr. /jtmw viii. 
264 The stiffesl arms can be limbered. 

3jillll}er (li’mbaj), Mil. [f. Ltmber j/l^] 
trajis. To attach the limber to (a gun). Hence 
absol, to fasten together the two parts of a gun- 
carriage, as a preparation for moving away. 
U^ual^y to timber up. 

2843 Lever f, Hinton vi. (1878) 34 The heavy artillery 
wns .seen to Umber up. and move .slowly acro<:s the field. 
2852 Ord. ^ Regul. R. Engineers xi.x. 05 Breadth of Shed, 
Guns Umbered up..4oft. oin. xB6i Alan. Field Exercise 
'Artillery 50 Limbering is always done at a trot. 1868 
Kinclake Crimen (1877) III, i. 278 The guns of Turner’s 
battery were Umbexed op and pushed forward. 

+ Bvm'berha iu. Obs. f f. Ltmuer a, H Asr. 

■The quot. from Wycherley shows that Diyden did not, as 
is generally supposed, invent the name ; whether Wycherley 
invented it, or wheiber it was already cuireni as an appel- 
lative or a nickname, remains at present uncertain.] 

a. In etymological sense: .One who has ‘ limber 
hams a snpple-jointed person an obsequious 
person, ‘lackey*, b. A character like that repre- 
sented in Dryden’s play, a ‘kind keeper*. 

[2673 WvcHERLjn' Country-auifeiu 27 TTiere can be no more 
scandal to go with him, than with Mr. Tatle, or JIa«;ter 
Limberh.irn. With that na.sty Fellow! no— no. 2678 

DRYDENZx«fi'TM<iw(x68o)Pers,Dram.,Afw^rr/irtw/,atame, 


foolish keeper, perswaded by what is last said to him, -and 
changing next word.] 1689 Hickerjncill Ceremany monger 
L Wks. 1716 II. 390 If I were a Papist I profess I would 
bow and cringe as well as any Eccle-iastical Limber-ham 
of t^tn all. a 2704 T. Brown Praise Perveriy Wks. 1730 I. 
09 Hes a true limbeiham, a prodigal cully to the jilt he 
keeps for the use of the public. 2755 Smollett Quix. ( J803) 
I V. 2st When the challenger was asked how the weight of 
Mtb should be made equal, he insisted on the other’s carrying 
^he difference in bars of iron, by which means, Limberham 
ivoulcl be upon a footing with Loggerhead. 1756-66 Amory 
Buncle IV. xiii. § 3. 249 She lives. .to ruin. .the miserable 
man, who is dunce enough to become a Limberham to the 
execrable wretch. 


t Limljerly, a. Obs. rare — '. ? = Limber a.l 

2782 Elphinston tr. Martial 1. xUii. 47 Not th6 pears, 
that are bound by the JImberly broom. 

1111111310 (li'mbik), a. Auat. [ad. F. Ivnhiquc 
(see quot. 3901 ), f. livibe. Limb j ^.2 + dque, -ic.] 
Pertaining to, or having the cliaracter of, a border ; 
in limbic lobe (of cerebrum), ‘ term applied by Broca 
•to the gyrus fomicatus and its prolongation, con- 
stituting the anterior part of the uncinate gyrus, 
bt cause they are marked off in nearly all mammals 
from the .surrounding coi\\o)xiX\ous* (Sj'd.Spc,JLe.x.); 
also limbic fissure, the fissure surrounding this lobe. 

2882 Quain's Anal. (ed. 9) II, 341 The two ends of the 
limbic lobe of Broca, which are separated by the deep part 
of the^ Sylvian fis.>*ure. 2894 Gould Illustr. Did Med. 
s. V. Fissure, Limbic Fissure (of Broca), the fissure surround- 
ing Brood's great Umbtc lobe. 2t includes the supcrcalhsa}, 
precuneal, and part of the collateral fissures, 2^9 W. B. 
Lewis Alenial Dis. (ed. 2) 102 The limbic fissure, which here 
separates the lower limbic arc from the extra-limbic mass. 
2901 Grafs Anat. (ed. 15) 631 The term limbic lobe [grande 
lobe limbiqui) was introduced by Broca in 1878, and under 
it be included two convolutions, viz. the callosal and hippo- 
campal. 

Ximbie (Ii*mi). Sc, [f. Limb rd.i + -ie dim. 
suffix.] A little leg. 

2789 Burns To Dr. Blackloek (21 Oct.) v, Ye glaiket, 
gleesome, dainty ^ damies, Wha by Castalia's wimplm’ 
streamies, Lowp, sing, and lave your pretty limbics. 

- Xiimbless (Irmles), a. [L Limb sb^ + -less.] 
Having no limbs, deprived of a limb or limbs. 

2594 R. Wilson CobleVs Proph, v. ii. 52 So flies the murderer 
from the niancled lims Left hmles on the ground by his fell 
h.and. 1624 Ma.ssincer Retiegado iv. J. (2630) H 2 b, Till 
nought were left me But this poore, bleeding limblesse 
Truncke. 2624Gatai<er 262 Whereas that hich 

is given and received in the Eucharist, is (as Epiphanius 
well observeth) livtiesse and limmelesse. 2770 Foote Lame 
Ltrver in. Wks. 1799 II. 86 A tree not only limbless and 
leafless, but veiy near lifeless. 2881 Mivart CM 459 Tbe 
class also contains certain limbless creatureswhichlook like 
something between snakes and earthworms. 

. Lixub-meal (Irmimfl), adv. Obs, exc. arc/i. 
and dial. Forms: see Limb sb^\ also 3 -mele, 
-meel(e, 3-7 -meale, 9 dial, limb-mull, limmel. 
[OE, limmxhtm*. see Ljmbj^.i and -meal.] Limb 
from limb, limb by limb; piecemeal. 

c 1050 Voe. in Wr.-W dicker 440/36 Membratim, limmselum. 
c 1205 Lav. 25618 He her Jjene beore of sloh, and hine lim- 
mele [c 1275 leome-niele] to-droh. a 1225 yvliana 79 perase 
wilde deor limmel to luken bam. c 1290 Bektt J779 in S, 
Eng, Leg., pei Ich Leo drawe lime mele. *387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) V. 281 Maximus . . was alto hakked . . and 
i-hrowe lyme meete into Tyber. *470-85 Malory Wr/Ziur 
VIII. xxxvii. 330 He was drawen iymine meale, 2590 Fenne 
Frutes 41 Readie to leare in peeces, and plucke fim-meale 
the bodie of the bloudie tyrant, 26x2 Shaks. Cymb, 11. iv. 
147 O that I had her hcere, to leare her Limb-meale. a 1680 
Butler Rem. (1759) 11. 399 Tears Cards Limb-meal without 
Regard of A-,c, Sex. or Quality, and breaks the Bones of 
Dice. 2709 tr. P, de Cieza's Trav. 78 Putting him to ex- 
quisite Torments and tearing his Body Limb-meal, i860 
T. Martin Horace 309 Up with their nails the earth they 
threw, Then limb-meal tore a coal-black ewe. 1894 S, E. 
IVorcs. Gloss., Limmel. 

Hence tlimbrndally adv., in s.Tme sense. 

1569 Undkrdown Ovid ngst. Ibis Liij b. He was . . tome 
limmeally, that is to say, each peece from other. 

jGimlbO * (U’mbu). [L.. abl, sing, of limbus (see 
Li.mbus), occurring in such phrases as in or ^ ( = in 
or out of) limbo. Cf. It. limbo and Limb y/'.2J 
1, A-region supposed to exist' bn the border of 
Hell as the abode of the just who died before 
Christ’s coming, and of unbaptized infants. 

More explicitly limbo pairum, limbo infantum or 0/ the 
infants', see Limbus. 

13., St. Erkenwolde 21^1 in Horstm Altengl. Leg- (1881) 
272 (^uene hou herghedes helle-hole & hentes horn kcr-ouie, 
..oute of limbo, I'ou laftes me l^er. [1377 Langl. P. Fl- B. 
XVI. 84 The deuel. .Bar hem forib bojoely .. And made of 
holy men his horde in lymbo iti/ernt.‘\ C245o AUrour Sni- 
itacioun igS How crist entred hell To glad our baly fadres 
in Lymbo ai clerkes tell. C2460 Towneley Alyst. xxy. 9 
T'hise lurdans that in lymbo dwell. Hid 2x3 LwnJ o i- 
lome, alas! 1483 Caxton G.dela 7<>«r‘Dvjb, ® 

deth she (Eve], .fylle in a de ke and oh.«;cure prv'on max 
was the lymbo of helle. 2526 Filgr.Perf. (W. de W. js3ri 
S3 l>, After iheyr deth they went to f ^ rh^AtmiTo 

of derkenes nye to hell. 2528 J JNdale ^ prove 

Rdr. 19 or what texte thou 7 rcut,. 

purBulor}-. a '"’'f'''’ ■ fmm'/imborto he sent 
Q. U,z. <Vk.. 1874 I. 1 nlfi just Idea 

to hell, a 1658 CuEurLANo i ,,8701 X. loi 

of a Limbo of the Infants. »749 Testament Saints) 

•In what condition were they 

while thus delained^in (im6o. , 5?* .j.. Seats 

Pans 57 Soul, iu Limbo, damn d . I y,. why 

are the saints kept waiting for it in hmbo 
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b. in extended use (see quots.). 

1643 Sir T. Browne Med. \. § 54 Methinlcs amongst 

those many subdivisions otHell, there might liave been one 
Limbo left for these. 1667 Milton /*. L. m. 495 All the>e 
upwhirld aloft Fly o’re the backMde of the "World farr off 
Into a Limbo large and broad, since calld Tlie l^aradise 
of Fools. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 297 T 7 The Picture 
which he (Milton] draws of the Limbo of Vanity. 1851 
Carlyle Sterliu^ iii. i. (1872) 163 As yet my books are 
lying as ghost b^wks, in a limbo on the banks of a certain 
Bristolian Styx. 

f „C. used^tvz. for: Hell, Hades. Obs. 
xsSt T. Howell Devises D iij b, And let my Ghost in 
Lymbo lowe be led, To Tantals thyr.'t, or prowde^ Ixions 
wheele. xsSzStanvhurst/'S'wwii. (Arb.)56And withhoat 
assailing loo Limbo we plunged a number [L. inultos detniU 
timus Oreo\. 1612 Proceedings of Virginia v. 30 m Ceipi. 
SmdA’s /fa'r..tArb.) iix I’hese vninhabited lies; which 
(for the exiremitie of gusts, thunder, raine, sioimes, and il 
weather) we called Limbo. 1634 W. Tiiuvh%t tr. Balzac s 
Lett. 270 She hath filled Limbo with her paricidiall leachery. 
<1x637 B- Baccanall i'ri. 50 in ’!• Mortons LTevs 
-Eng. Cannan (1637) 147 Minos, Facus and Radamand, 
Princes of Limbo. 

2 . iransf. and Jig. a. Prison, confinement, dur- 
ance; also, •j’pawn. slang. 

1590 Greene Neuer too Late (1600) 56 If coyne want, then 
eyther to Limbo, or else clap vp a commodity. 1590 Smaks. 
Com. Err. iv. ii. 32. 1613 — etc. Hen. K///, v. iv. 67, 

I haue some of ’em in Limbo Pairnnt. 1649 Evelyn Mem. 
(1857) III. 51 So that John is now faster in Limho than 
Ever. 1664 Butler Hud. n. i. 100 On she went, To find 
the Knight in Limbo pent. X687 Congreve Old Bach. ii. i, 

I let him have all my ready Mony to redeem his great 
Sword from Limbo. 1798 Beresford in Ld. Auckland's 
Corr. (1862) III. 441-2 We have colonels _and_ lieutenant- 
colonels, and majors and captains enough in limbo. 1843 
Carlyle Past Pr. 11. viii, Monks . . must not speak too 
loud, under penalty of foot-gyves, limbo, and bread and 
water. 1849 Codden Speeches 84 Men of bad character, 
who have been put into limbo, or flog5?ed. x88t Besant & 
Rice Chapl. of Fleet i. x. (18831 79 There were, besides the 
residents.., poets not yet in limbo. 

b. Any unfavourable place or condition, likened 
to Limbo ; esp. a condition of neglect or oblivion 
to which persons or things are consigned when re- 
garded as outworn, useless, or absurd. 

X642 Milton Apol. Svtect. Wks. 1851 HI. 2751. 1 am met 
with a whole ging of words and phrases not mine, for he 
hath.. mangl’d them in this his wicked Limbo. X728 Pope 
Dune. I. 238 O ! pass more innocent, in infant state, To the 
mild Limho of our Father Tate 1828 Moore {titW) Limbo 
of Lost Reputations. x866 J. Martineau Ess. I. 60 Comte 
..dismisses religion into limbo. 187-^ Motley Barneveld 
II. xiii. 89 To send the Golden Bull itself to the limbo of 
worn out constitutional devices. 1^4 J. Knight Garrick 
ix. 164 The piece . . ran for eleven nights before descending 
into the limbo of oblivion. 

3 . attrib.^ as \ limbo-dungeon \ UmboHihe adj. ; 
t limbo-lake, tne * pit ’ of Hell (cf. Lake j^, ^ 3). 

■ J555“8 Phaek AEneid lit. Givb, For Cyrees yle must 
fursi be seen, and lands of Lymbo lake [L. inf critique lacns\ 
1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 32 What voice, of damned Ghost 
from Limbo lake. x^6 'Poland Chnisttani^ not Myst. 27 
’Phey should not say they are in LimboDungeon, X748 
Tho.mson C<m/. Ittdol. 458 His father’s ghost from_ limbo- 
lake, the while, Sees tliis. 1820 Scott Abbot xvi, From 
haunted spring and grassy ring, Troop goblin, elf, and 
fairy; ..To Limbo-lake, Their way they lake. 1848 Gko. 
Eliot in Cross Life {1885) 1. 179, I .am even now. , in a very 
shattered, limbo-like mental condition. 

[Zulu; see quot. 1S99.] A South 
African name for a kind of coarse calico, 

X891 Pall Mall G. 9 Nov. 6/2 This present is accompanied 
by a quantity of limbo (a coarse quality of calico). 1896 
A. B. Balfour 1200 Miles in IPaggon 62 Bright-coloured 
cotton stuff, limbo, as It U called here. x8m 6. Mitford 
y. Ames ii. 14 .\ dark blue fabric, commonly called by the 
whites * limbo', being a corruption of the native name 
* ulembu which signifieth ‘ web*. 

T.lm 'bnrgite (li'mb»jgait). Min. Also -yto. 
[f. Limburg, a Belgian province + -ite.] A semi- 
glassy rock consisting of olivin and augite with some 
magnetite and apatite. 

1882 Dana ^!atu Min. 4- Lithol. 453 Limburgyte, 1^7 
Geikie Anc. Volcanoes^ Gt. Brit. I. 31 'Phe basic series 
includes Dolertics, .. Limburgiics . . and Pierites. 

11 Xiimbus (Irmbos). [L. =■ edge, border; inmed. 
L., a region on the border of Hell.] 

1 . Occ.as. used (as the normal form for English 
adoption) = Limbo i. Limbtis patmin = * the limbo 
of the fathers ^ i.e. of the just who died before 
Christ’s coming. Limbus infantum — * the limbo 
of infants* : see Limbo i. Also transf 
. CX440 I'ork Myst. xxxvii. 198 What jjanne, is lymbus 
lonie, all.Ts! 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 514/1 'Phe 
state of .soulcs, Iwlh in he.Tucn, hell, purgatory, parady.se, & 
Limbus fatrum. xs8i J. Bell //addon's Ansro. Osor, 

I rSb-lkere be sayd to be 4. Man<;ions in hell...'nie second 
.ymbus a place lor such as are not Bapti<ied. a 1623 Pem- 
iiLE On .?<XiA,(i629)i48 He. .had ransomed the Fathers ‘out 
of their Purgatory, or infernall Limbus. 1626 Bacon Ay/ra 
§ 1000 A^ if all Spirits and Soules of Men, came forth out of 
one Disdne Limbus. 1651 Biggs AVtt/ §264. 104 The 
Limbuscr Physliians purgatory’. <j 1679 T. Goodwin 
fiphes Wks. 1681 1 . 11. 121 'l*he Papists, .pul Children. .into 
,a st.nte caiPd Limbus ivherem they do as it were 

-eternally sleep. 1790 Burke Fr. Eev. (C P. S.) 224 By the 
new French constitution, the best and the wisest representa- 
jives go equally with the worst into this Limbus Patrum. 

+ 13 . A prison; = Limbo 2 a, Obs. 

„ xsSt Leg, Bp. St. Androis 349 Laich in a lymbus, whair 
they lay, Then Lowric lowsit them long or day. 


2 . Used techn. in lit. sense of 'border’ or ^ edge’; 
e.g. the ridge which borders the crater of a vol- 
cano ; in Antiq. the rim of a crater or wine-bowl ; 
in Bot. = Limb sbf 3 d ; in Conch. *■ the circum- 
ference of tile valves of a bivalve shell from the disc 
to the border or margin' {Syd. Soc. Lex, 1888). 

X67X Willoughby in Phil. Trans. VI. 2126 Having tipp’d 
the ends, inverted them, and fasten’d a Limbus or ring of 
soft wax to.ihe.great ends. 1697 T. Smith Voy. Constanti- 
nople, Misc. Ctir. (1708)' III. 23 Now we see plainly the 
Smohe briskly issuing^ out of the Crater, the Limbus of 
which was all black. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl., Limb, 
Limbus, the outermost border, or graduated edge, of an 
astrolabe, quadrant, or the like mathematical instrument. 
*793 Martyn Laug. Bot., Limbus, the border or upper 
dilated part of n monopetalous corolla. x8o6 Galpine hrit. 
Bot.6z Primula. i...limhus of the cor. flat.. .3.. .limbu.s of 
the cor. concave. 1857 Birch Aue. Pottery (1858) II. 272 
Round the crater is the Hmbus, which is a decorated border 
of floral or other ornaments. 

l^ime (Isim), jAI Forms ; i lim, 1, 3 liim, 3, 7 
lim, 3-7 lyiu, 3-S lyme, ( 4 liym), 3- lime. [OE. 
lim str. masc, = MDu. lim masc. (mod .Du. lijm 
fern.), OHG, Hm (MHG. lim, mod.G. leim) masc., 
ON. lim neut. :-^OTeiit. *liinO‘ ^ L. lltnus mud, f. 
WAr}'an root */f- in L. H-nh'e to smear; another 
grade of the root occurs in Loabi, Laik sb.'-^] 

1 . A viscous sticky substance prepared from the 
bark of the holly and used for catching small 
birds; ^Biudlime. Now only poet. (In OE. 
any adhesive substance, e g. glue, paste.) 

n 700 Epinal Gloss. 133 Bitumen, lim. a xooo jElfric 
Colloq. in Wp-Wulcker 95 Ic beswice fu^elas hwilon mid 
neton mid grinum mid lime, cxooo — Gram. (Z.) 258 Swa- 
swa lim jefastnaS fel to sumum brede. <2x250 O. <5- N. 
1056 Jesus MS.) pe Iouerd..Lym {Cot/. Him) and grune .. 
Sette and-leyde pe for to lacche. ■ai^.oofursor M. 29082 
.Mani man . . perist was als fuxi in lime, c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 305/1, Lyme, to take wythe byrdys, viscus. 1565-6 
Churchw. Ace., St. MarUtis, Leicester{iZbC) 166 For Lyme 
to catche y® sterlyn^s in y* churche, vyd. a 1600 Mont- 
gomerie Mise. P. xxi. 34, 1 fand My fethers in the lyme. 
1697 Dryden Pirg. Georg, t. 211 'I’oilsXor Beasts, and Lime 
for Birds wer^ found. 1697 Phil. Trans, XIX. 377 'I he 
Bark (of Holly] begins to be full of Lime, a 1850 Wordsw, 
(W.), Like the lime That foolish birds are caught with, 
b. in allusive phrases (cf. Lime v?- 2, 3). 

13.. K. Atis. 419 Hco bylcviih in foHe So in the lym 
doth the flye.^ 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 
83 For Fier with £rlh hath most concord of all ; Because 
thaLsiccitie is the lyme of heate. xspx Shaks. Ttvo Gent. 
III. ii. 63 You must lay lime to tangle her desires By walefuU 
Sonnets. 1592 {jyaa^. Eupkues Shadow {1882) 20 Philamour 
that was first caught in the lime, was most of all tormented 
in his loue.^ 1604 Earl Stirling Paraenests to Pr. Henry 
xxviii, While fancies are not glu'de with pleasure.^ lime, 
x6to Shaks. Temp. iv. L 246 Monster, come put some Lime 
vpon your fingers, and away with the rest. 

■ 2 . Usually coupled with Mortar or cement 
used in building. In quot. 1225 fg. Now Sc, 

€ 725 Corpus Gloss. C 320 Ceinentum : Him, lopidum, 

<t xxoo Foe. in \Vr.-Wulcker3i4/23 Cenientum, lim to wealle. 
CX200 Ormin 16284 patt dra^henn swerd wass inn an hannd, 

& lim & Stan inn ojjerr, CX205 Lay, 15818 Ich habbe lim & 
Stan on Icodc nis betcre nan. a 1225 Ancr. A’. 226 So ueste 
lUmed mid Hm of ancre luue eucrichon of on to o3er. cszso 
Gen. y Ex. 2552 Da sette sundri hem to ivaken His lijel 
and lim, and walles maken. a 1300 Cursor M. 25468 Castel 
hiad o lime and stane. c 1380 "WycLif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 
209 pe churche is taken. .for pe hous of Hym and stoon, pat 
conteyneh sich men. a 1400-50 Alexander 5088 par was a 
cite in pat side asisid all with gemmes, With-outen lyme or 
laire, CX470 Henry Wallace xi. 680 Mudwall werk with- 
outyn lym or stayn. 1593 Shaks. Rich. If, in. iii. 26 King 
Richard lyes Within the limits of yond Lime and Slone. 
174s Sir j. Ware IFks. cone. Irel. I.*i27 'Phose slender 
round 'I'owers of Lime and Stone, which are seen spread 
through divers Parts of the Country’. 1786 Burns Twa 
Brigs lox Your ruin’d, formless bulk o’ stane and lime. 1827 
Tennant Papistry Storm'dx. 25 Throu’ the thick stane and 
the lime, He slippit like a beam throu’ glass. Mod, Sc, A 
stane-anMime wa* is belter nor a dry-stane dyke. 

3 , The alkaline earth which is the chief con- 
stituent of mortar; calcium oxide (CaO). .It is 
obtained by submitting limestone (carbonate of 
lime) to a red heat, by which the carbonic acid 
is driven off, leaving a brittle white solid, which 
is pure lime (or Quick-mme). It is powerfully 
caustic and combines readily with water, evolving 
^eat heat in the process, and forming hydrate of 
lime {slaked lime). 

The designations carbonate, phosphate etc, of lime are still 
current in popular use, though in technical langu.ige they 
b.Tve given place to the more s>’stematic Xer\iv>. calcium car- 
bonate (or carbonate of calcium), etc. Chloride of iimei . 
see CiiLORtnc 5. 

<z 1000 l^e.\\\ Wr.-Wfilckcr 197/16 Calcis tt/ua, Sebarnd 
IVrL Barth. De P, R. xvi. xxiii. (1495) 560 

Whvle lyme is colde in handlyng it conteyneth preuely 
wyilim fyre and grctc hete. c 1400 Lnnfranc's Ciritrg, 122 
CaJe abouc he wounde pc poudre of lym lofore seid. c 1450 
ML, Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 217 Tak arpment, & slekyd lyme, 

. ?*",Soyic- *535 CovERDAix Isa. xxxiii. it The people 
shal be burnt like lyme, : 1596 Shaks. x Hen. IF, 11. iv. 137 
You Rogue, lieere's Lime in ibis Sacke too, X622R, Haw- 
KINS Foy. S, Sea xliii. 103 Since the Spanish Sacks haue 
jiecne common in our Tauemes,’ which (for convervaiion) 

IS mingled %viih Lyme in its making, our Nation com- 
pmineth of Calenturas, of the Stone fete,]. 1622 Bacon 
r* ^ V’ *37 They were now flike Sand without Lyme), 
ill bound together.^ 1787 WiNTER^^iyrr- Husb. 32 Lime, 
when properly and judiciously applied, ranks first amongst 
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the class of manures. x8x6 J, Smith Panorama Sci.-ff 
Art II. 488 Lime is delected most efTecluatly by'the oxalic 
acid, which .. forms with il an insoluble precipitate, 1837 
Whittock, etc. Bk. Trades (1842) 130 Lime is found 
in chalk, marble, &c.,and is the basis of animal bones. 1839 
Q'c/. XIII.489/1 Phosphate of lime has been recom- 
mended in rickets. 

+ b. = lime-wash Obs. • 

? 1593 Rites of Durham (Law.son MS. 1656' xxxlx, Which 
pictures have been washed over Lime, and yet do appear 
through the Lime. 

c. Litite and hair: a kind of plasterers cement 
to which hair is added lo bind the mixture closely 
together. A.\hoattrib. 

1626 Festry Eks. (Surtees) 181 For lyme and haire for 
lymeinge the wyndowes, viijW. 2663 Gerbier Counsel 
Lime and Haire Birdcage-Iike-Building.s. 1B25 J. Nichol- 
son Operat. Mechanic 640 Cements, .used by plasterers for 
inside work. The first is called lime and hair, or coarse stuff. 

f d. Oil of lime [P\ httile de rhaux)*. an old 
name for the so-called ' chloride of lime * in a state 
of deliquescence. 

X47X Ripi.'EV Comp. Alch. Adm. viL in Ashm. (1652) 191 
Oyle of Lime {printed Lune] and water. Trans. 

XLII. 76. x8oo tr. Lagrange's Chem. I. 275. ' 

'{• 4 . a. The Calx of metals, b. Usedgenerically 
for ; An alkaline earth. Obs. 

X'loj Curios, in Husb. 6- Card. 225 Metals, after they arc 
reduc’d into Lime. 1796 Kirwan Elcm. Min. led. 2) I. 5 
When this [aerial, i. e. carbonic] acid is expelled, the earth 
« . is then called litne, or common or calcareous h‘me, Co dis- 
tinguish it fiom other earths, which aKo form limes, when 
free from all combinations, viz. the Barytic and Scottish 
earths. 

6. ditrib. and Comb'., as lime-basket, -burn, -coop 
(dial.), -crag, \-fat, -keeve, -maker, -man, -mer- 
chant, -mortar, -process, t quarrel, quarrier, quarry, 
-salt, -scow, -scuttle', lime-daubed, -dressed, -like adjs.; 
lime-ash dial., a composition of ashes and lime 
used as a rough kind of flooring for kitchens, etc. ; 
lime-ball (/?[f///), limelight ; lime-bush, a, bush 
dressed with birdlime; hence, a means of entangle- 
ment; lime-cartridge (see quot.); lime-cast, a 
covering or layer of lime mortar; also attribr, 
t lime-chalk, quicklime; lime-coal (see quot.); 
tlime-cor^, unslakable lumps in quick-lime; 
lime-cylinder, a cylinder of lime used in the 
prorliictton of limelight; lime-Iiniraent (see 
quot.) ; lime-liquid, liquid grout of lime ; lime- 
marl (see quot.) ; lime-milk, milk of lime, slaked 
lime diffused in water; lime ointment, an ointment 
consisting of slaked lime, lard/ and. olive Oil XdJ;'//. 
Soe. Lex. 1888) ; lime-phial Antiq., a phial filled 
with quicklime, fixed at the end of an at row, used 
in medireval warfare for the purpose of blinding 
the enemy (Hewitt Anc, III. 759, Index', 

cf. Stnxii L/oj'da A ngeicynnan 1 . 98); lime-putty, 
(fl) (see quot,); ^ lime-slab ; lime-rock, lime- 
stone (? now tl.S.) ; lime-rubbish, broken mortar 
from old walls, etc., used as a dressing for land ; 
lime-shells, burnt lime before it is slaked ; lime<r 
sink, a rounded depression in the earth found In 
limestone districts ; lime-slab, a pasty smooth 
composition of slaked lime and water used in 
plastering; lime-sour = grey sour, see Obey a. 8 
{Cent. Diet.) ; lime-wash sb., a mixture of lime 
and water, used for coating walls, etc, ; vb.,\.o white- 
wash with such a mixture; lime- white, -whiten 
vbs., to lime-wash ; lime-work, t (« ) stucco (quot. 
1589) ; (^) a place where lime is made (also //.); 
t lime-yard = Ldie-twig. Also Lime-burner, 
Lime-fingered a., Lisie-kiln, Limelight, Lisie- 
riT, LiME-roT, Lime-rod, Limestone, Lime-twig, 
L751E-WATER, Lime-wort 1, etc. 

18x3 Vancouver Devon 96 The ”111116 ash-floor., 
costs td. in the square yard, tempering and laying down. 
2893 Quiller-Coucii Delect. Duchy 195 I'heir clothes drip- 
ping pools of water on the sanded Iime-ash. 1830 Drum- 
mono in Phil, Trans. CXX. 391 The intensity of the ’'lime- 
ball being therefore 264 limes that of the Argand lamp. 1835 
Edin. /im LX 1. 238 The liriie-ball light of Lieuten.ani Drum- 
mond. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xviii, Mr. Chitling wished 
he might be busted if he warn’t as dry as a *Jime-basket, 
1879 St. George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 538 The a *limc-burns 
occurred in plasterers. 1572 Fenton Gold. Epist. 91 No 
other things are the riches ot the worlde, but .. a stumbling 
blocke for the wicked, a ’Timehush for the good, a j^o 
Day Peregr. Sehot. tiBSx) 53 Like a fishe in a net or a 
selic bird in a limebushe. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-mining, 
'*Lime cartridge^ a charge or measured quantity of com- 
pressed dry caustic Hme made up into a cartridge, and used 
instead of gunpowder and in a somewhat similar manner 
for breaking down coal. x86x Neale Notes Dalmatia, etc, 

96 Here, much hidden by •lime-cast, I made out the inscrip- 
tion. 1873 O’CuKRY Manners Anc. Irish III. 16 M.any 
lofty lime-cast castles, built of limestone. 1637 Heywood 
Dial.. Anna ft Phillis Wks. 1874 VI, 320 Water dolli make 
the *lime-chalk scortch with heat. 1883 Gresley Gloss, 
Coal-mining, *Lime coal, small coal .suitable for lime hurn- 
ing.^ X674-91 Ray Collect. IFords 38 Coop, as, a muck-coop, 
a ’lime-coop ; a cart, or wain, made close with boards, to 
carry .anything that otherwise would fall out. 1679 AIoxok 
Mcch. Exere. 128 Good dry Earth, *Limc-Core, Rubbish, 
^c. 1649 Burgh. Rec. Glasgow ii88i) II. 277 Ancnt the 
co.all and Mymecraig it is ordourit [etc.]. X87X ir. Schellen's 
Spedr. Anal. ix. 64 Let the •lime-cylinders then be raised to 
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incandescence by means of the oxyhydrogen gas. x86i 
W. F. Collier Ntsf, Lit. 105 As sorry makeshifts for 
scenery as the ‘lime-daubed tinker who acted Wall. 1899 
J. W. MACfvAtL Lifi aiorris 1 . 279 The English ‘lime- 
dressed vellum had been found almost useless for fine work. 

II Nen. f^//, c. lo Cussions, stuffed with hor*e here 
{etc.], which is wrought in ‘ lyme fattes. 1574 in Worth Titvt- 
stockPar. Arc,* 1887) 30 For mending of the *lyme Kcve,vp/f. 
1755 C. Lucas Rss. Waters 1 . 141 A salt taste, withsomething 
*lime-Hke or Hxiyial. 1876 Harlev ^lat. Med, (ed. 6) 173 
‘‘Lime Liniment is an emulsion of calc.areous soap and free 
’oil. X77S G. Semple Butldwg in Water 78 Filling .. the 
.inside with small Stones, and *Lime-liquid. 1573 Barct 
Alv. L 441 A ‘limemaker, calcarins. 1723 Loud. Caz. No. 
6128/3 Edward Brent, Lime-maker. 1839 L’re DicLArts ^ 
’etc. 772 This trud limestone must not be confounded with 
the *Iime-marh composed of calcareous matter and clay, 
X703 T. N. City C, Purchaser 208 Klany *Lime-men, 
(and some of those Bricklayers that are in Fee with ’em) 
may speak against this Practice. 17x0 Lend, Gaz. No. 
4789/4 William Ball^ . . *Lyme-Merchant. 1703 T. S. Art's 
Itnprov. 10 Whiten it Three or Four times together 
with *Lime-Milk. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 275 Smeared 
over with common *lime mortar. - 1883 Greslev Giass. 
Coal-mining, ‘^Lxme process, method of getting coal 
by the use of the lime cartridge. 1888 Syd. Eoc, Lex., 
Lime process of sewage purification. 1892 Labour Com- 
mission Gloss , * Lime-putty, ordinary lime run through a 
fine sieve. 1641 Sc. Acts Chas. I (1870) V, 452/1 To haue 
and win Lyme>tones in the ‘*lyme quarrells, pairtis and 
boundis of t’ne Toune and Landis of Paistoun [etc.]. X753 
Scots Mag. XV. 52 I John Potty, a ‘lime-quarrier. a 1649 
Dru>tx». of Hawth. CoHsid. to J'arlt. Wks.(i7ii> 387 TJiat 
coal-pits, *lime-quarries, within fourty foots of the king’.s 
high-way.s, be filled up. xSSa OurUA Marentma I. 34 i'he 
lime quarries of Alberese. 1799 J. Rodertson Agric. Perth 
547 A dry sharp soil to work upon mostly covering ‘•lime 
rock.^ X805 R. W. Dickson Pract, Agric, 1. 270 *Lime 
rubbish from the pulling down of old houses. 1884 Sutton 
Cult. Veget.^ .F/. (1885)88 Old gardens should be refreshed 
with a dressing of lime occasionally, or of lime rubbish from 
old buildi igs. 1849 D. Campbell tnorg. CArw/. 71 A salt 
of this acid gives, in ‘lime salts, a semi-solid precipitate. 1823 
J. F. Cooper /Vo»tftf»'xxiii. 11869) 99/2 Did’ee ever see a 
ship, man? or any craft bigger than a ‘•lime-scow, or a 
wood-boat, on this here small bit of fresh w.Tter? 1855 
F. Martin Life y. Clare 62 He sat down upon his *liine- 
scuttle. X793 Statist, Acc, Scot. VI. 202 To strong land 
they give from 40 to 70 bolls of ‘‘lime shells to the Scotch 
acre. 1845 Lvrll Trav, N. Aiuer.X. 176 *Lime-sinks or 
funnel-shaped cavities, are frequent in this country ariMng 
from natural tunnels and cavities in the subjacent limestone. 
x6o8'0 in Swayne Churchw, Acc, Sarum (i896' 303 Bar* 
rowefull •lyme slabb 6d, X54X Extracts A herd. /leg. 
’(1844) L 176 Ane skep, ane schod schuill, with ane *lym 
tub. x8a3 J. Badcock Doni. Atuusem. i68 Old Fruit 
Trees .. may be restored . . by the application of a good 
strong ‘lime-vvash. ^ 1847 Smeaton 5«//rtVr’4 Man. 126 In 
using lime-wash, it is better to put two thin co.nts on a wall 
than one thick one. 1869 E.^ A, Parkes Pract, Hygiene 
-(ed. 3) 305 The walls and ceilings are ordered to be *Jime* 
washed twice a-year. X777 Howard Prisons Eng, (1780) 
359 scraped and Mime-whited. once a year. x86t 

En^, Wont. Dorn. Mag. HI. 221 The walls were •lime- 
whitened. 1589 R(ocr Eiil. Scholast. 870 *Lime.wotke, 
albariuui opus.albarium, 1692 Loud. Caz. No. 28J9/1 Since 
the destroying of the Lime-Works by our Dragoons. 1808 
J. Robertson Agric. Surv. Inverness i. 41 A lime- work be- 
longing to Sir James Grant of Grant. 1377 Lancl. P. PL 
B. IX. 179 LeccneryeinUkyngis*lyme3erdeofhelle. C1440 
Eromp. Parv. 305/1 Lyme Berde, viminarium, viscarium. 

b. Jn names of minerals, denoting the presence 
-of lime or calcium, e.g. livie-marl, -slate', lime- 
epidote, znisile; lime-feldspar, triclinic feld- 
spar containing calcium; f lime-harraotome, 
phillipsite; lime-malachite, an impure malachite 
containing calcite; + lime-mesotype, scolecite; 

lime-urauite, autunite; lime-wavellite, *a 
variety of wavellite, supposed to contain lime as 
an essential ingredient* (A. H. Chester Diet. Min. 
1896). ' 

1862 Dana Man. Gcol. 56 Labradorite, or *lime-feldspar. 
1896 Chester Names Min. 157 Lime-feldspar, a syn. of 
anortbite. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 772 This true limestone 
must not be confounded with the •lime-marl, composed of 
calcareous m.-ilter and clay. iBxx Pinkerton Petral. II. 
192 Saussure has_ minutely described a singular transition 
from granite to *limcslate. 

IjilUe (l3im\ sb 2 Also 7 lyme, fa. F. lime 
= mod.Pr. limo, ad. Sp. lima, a. Arab, llma ^ ; see 
Lemo^v.] 

1 . The globular fruit of the tree Ciinis Medica, 
var. acida, smaller than the lemon and of a more 
acid taste ; more e.xplicitly sour lime. Its juice is 
•much used as a beverage. Sweet Lime, Citrus 
Medica, var. IJmetta. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 28 The lie [Mobelia] 
inricht us with many good things; .. Orenges, lemons, 
Lymes. 1697 Da.mpier Poy. 1. 296 The Lime is a .sort 

of bastard or Crab-liinon. The Tree, or Bush that bears it, 
is prickly, like a Thorn, growing full of small boughs. 
X727-46 Thomson 664 To where the lemon and the 

piercing lime, .. Their lighter glories blend. 1784 Couter 
Task in. 573 T'he ruddier orange and the paler lime. ^ 1857 
Hentrey Bot. 260 Citrus Limetta, the cultivated Sweet 
Lime, 

b. Applied with qualification to fruits of trees 
of other genera. Ogeechee Iiime, the sour tupelo, 
' Nyssa capitata, of which a conserve is made. Wild 
.Lime, Atalaniia mouophylla {Treas. Bot. 
Xattlhoxyltan Pterota {Cent. Diet. 1S90), and (in 
Jamaica! Rheedia lateriflora (Fawcett in Bulletin 
Bot. Dept. Jamaica, 1896). 


2 . attrib, and Comb., as lime-green sb. and adj., 
lime-tree \ lime-myrtle, the West-Indian name 
for Triphasia irifoUata (Grisebach Flora Brit. 
}V. Indies, 18641 ; lime-plaBt, the May-apple, 
Podophyllum pelialutn ; lime-punch, punch made 
.with lime-juice instead of lemon-juice. Also LiiiE- 
JUICE. 

1890 Daily Nesvs 14 July 3/4 The scene was g.aywith 
white gowns, pale heliotrope, citron, *lime-green, 1844 
G Johnson Farmer's Encycl. (Wore.), *Lime-plani, the 
May-apple, or wild mandrake;^ Padaphyllutn peltatum, 
X834 Tail's Mag. I. 299/2^ * 1 dme with a turtle-party at 
Blenden’s *, * Nothing like BieudeiVs *lime punch, Sir 

Jacob, eh?* 1748 Anson's I’oy. 11. viii. 216 We found there 
abundance of cassia, and a few •lime-trees. 

Lime (l^im), sb.^ Also S lyme. [App. an 
altered form of line Ltnd.] 

1 . A tree, of the genus Tilia (N.O. Tiliacex), esp. 
T.eui‘opata,vi commonornamental treeh.aving heart- 
shaped leaves and many small fragrant yellowish 
flowers ; the linden. 

Red Lime, T, grnndi/olia. Ehrh. 

2623, 1649, X667 [see 3]. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg, iv. 
209 His Limes were first in FlowV.s, X704 Pope Autumn 
25 The^ lymes their pleasing sliades deny, a 1705 Ray 
Synopsis Plant. AneL (*724) 473 Tilia foliis molliter hir- 
sn is,vxminibu5 ..Tis known by the name of the 

Red Lime, and grows naturally in Stoken-church Wood. 
X71X Swift ymK I0 Stella 27 Aug., It is autumn this good 
while In St. James’s Park; the Hnies have been losing their 
le.ave.s, 2784 Couter Task j. 316 I'be lime at dewy eve 
Diffusing odours. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXIV. 447/1 ’J[xlid] 
rubra. Red Lime. .. 'I’he j'oung branches are of a beautiful 
coral-red colour, thence it has been called 7*. coralliua. 1B49 
Aytoun Buried P'ltnver 176 Ere the bees had ceased to 
murmur Through the umbrage of the lime. x86i Delamer 
Ft. Card. 10 ITie Lime is a good town tree, leafing early in 
spring, and perfuming the air wuh its blossoms in August. 

2 . The seed of the lime-tree. 

*747 J'Irs. Glashe Coakety' (1-767) iSg To pickle stertion- 
buds and limes ; you pick them off the lime-trees in the 
summer. Take new stertion-secds or limes, pickle them 
when large. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as time-avenue, -bark, 
-Jlower, -ga/l, -grove, -tree, -walk, -wood ; limo bug:, 
an insect that infests lime-trees; lime hawk- 
moth, Smerinthus iillx, whose larva feeds on the 
lime (1869.E. Newman Brit. Moths 5). 

2899 J. W. Macicail Li/e W. Morris 11 . 348 Up the short 
*linie-avenue to the tiny church. 2894 Gladstone Horace's 
Odes I. xxxviii. a The wreaths with ‘Hmebark bound, 2832 
Planiinglx. 72 (L.U.K.) Coccus tilix.^Wme bug. 2888 Syd. 
Soc, Lex., *Lime Jloxveroil, a colourless or yerowish vola- 
tile oil obtained by distillation from the flowers of Tilia 
ettropxa and other species. 2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., 
*Lime galls , .. a sort of galls or vegetable protuberances, 
formed on the edges of the leaves of the lime tree in spring 
time. 26^ Drvden & Davenant Tempest m. iii, In the 
*Hmc-grove, which wealher-fends your cell. 2798 Ncmkich 
Polyglottcn-Lex. v. 817 •Lime hawk moth, Sphinx tHiae, 
1623 Bacon Ess., Gardens .(Ath.) 558 The Flowers of the 
•Lime Tree, 2649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. 11653) 272 
The Lime Tree is also newly discovered a.s useful in our 
English plantations, xypyCoLCRiDCE* This time-tree bovver' 
2 Here must 1 remain. This lime-tree bower my prison ! 
j86o Murray s Berks, Bucks ^ Oxou -172/2 There is a 
pleasant garden attached to Trinity, with a trellised *lime- 
waJkof great celebrity. tj^sLtmenl’urgUMass.) Proprietors' 
Bee. (1897) 209 It begins at a red oak and runs east to a 
•Limeivood, 1832 Tennyson Miller's Dan. sx i Poems { 1 833) 
45 When in the breezy limewood-shade, 1 found the blue 
forget-me-not, 

t Lime, ■fi.'* obs.rarc-'-. In 5 lyme. [?ad. 
X.. limes Limit.] Limit, end. 

CX4ZO Chron. Pihd, 209 And )?us Englonde toke first his 
name In be gode kyng EgbenyS tyme, Ry^t as we clepe 
jet be same And herrafter shulde wt-oujie lyme. 

liilUe (Uim'j v.i Also 4-7 lyme, 5 lymyn; 
///tf. 3 i-limed, 4 ylymed. [f.LuiEsAi; OE. 
*l{mian seems to be implied by the vbl. sb. llmingl\ 

1 , trans. To cement. Chiefly^^. 

a 2225 (see Lime jA* 2J. a Leg. Kath. 1792 Ant te 
hali gast, hare beire June, J>ebhttSof bam baSe, & limeS to- 
gedeics, swa fact nan nc mei sundrin from o5ere. 2593 
Skaks. 3 Hen. VI, v, i. 84, 1 will not ruinate my Fathers 
House, Svho gaue his b1o<^ to lyme the stones togeiher. 
a 2617 Leet. (1634) 302 The wicked confidence where- 

with our hearts are limed to the creature. 2855 Baili-y 
Mystic 1 15 That cruel tower ..Of living souls impacied, 
limed with blood. 

2 . To smear (twigs or the like) with bird-lime, 
for the purpose of catching birds. Also allusively. 

24x3 Piigr.'Soxvle (Caxton 1483) iii, v. 54 Ye haue had 
handes lymed euer redy for to catche. c 1440 Promp. Pan-. 
305/2 Lymyn wythebryd lyme, visco. 2547 Boorde Introd. 
TCuozol. ii. (1870) 126 My fyngers be iymed lyke a lyme 
.pyyg \sc. in order to pilfer]. 2593 Shaks, 2 Hen. VI, x. 
iii. 9X My selfe haue lym’d a Bush for her. 2692 R. L’Es- 
TRANCK ccclxxix. 350 ThoseTwigs in time will come 

to be Lim'd, and then your’c all Lost if you do but touch 
’em. x8x6 Scott Antiquary xlit, But he would have found 
twigs limed for him at Edinburgh. 

b. To smear with a sticky substance, rare. 

01250 Gen. 4- Ex. 562 Dat arche was a feteles good, .^et 
and limed a-gen 3e flood. 1483 Caxton Cold. Leg. spb/i 
Make iher dyverec placcsand Ijane it with cleyc and pitche 
. within and without. 1824 Cary Dante. In/, .Y.xi. r8 A 
glutinous thick mass, that round Lim’d all the shore beneath. 

. 3 . To catch with birdlime. Often_/^. 

23. , K, Alts 5701 Hy maden her armes envenymed ; He 
that was take of deth was lyme^ c 2374 Chaucer Troylus 


I. SaSLoueheganhysefederissotoIyme. C1386 — Wife's T. 
78 A man shal winne us best with flaterj’e, And u ith attend- 
ance and with hisynesse Been we ylymed botlie moorc and 
lesse. C1440 C,kyQv.\\ElJfe St, Kath.v. 115 Hisdemonstra- 
cyons coude vs not irappe ne jyme. 1575 Churchyard 
Chippesip^xi) 193 When birde is Hmde, farewell falre feathers 
all. *593 Shaks. Liter. 88. ?ci6oo Distracted Ewp. v.i.in 
Bullen O. PI. HI.' 240 Am I then noosd!..am 1 lymed! 
2680 Crowne Misery Civ. War v. 70 I'he bird that see.s 
the bush where once itself Was lim'd, 2791 E. Darwin 
Bot, Card. I. 74 Fine as the .spider's fiim.sy thread he wove 
'I'he irnmortal toil to lime illicit love. 2806-7 J. Beresford 
Miseries Ilsiin. Li/e(iZz6) xr. xxxi, The fmzz of a struggling 
insect who h.as limed him.self in your e-ar. a 2822 Shelley 
Ess.^ Def. Poetry 0840) I. 39 Lucretius had liified the wings 
of his swift fjiint in the dregs of the sensible world, 1868 
Browning Bingff Bk. v. 364 Vittiano— one limes flocks of 
thrushes there. 2870 Miss Bridgman /vri. II, iii, 64 

He was. Iliined this time [matrimonially], 
f 4 . To foul; defile. Ohs. 

1390 Gower Con/, 1. 179 For who so wole his handes lime, 
Thei mosteh be the more unclene. c 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. 
Soc.) 63 Off handys and dede be trewe evyrmore, ffor yf 
thin handys lymyd be,l'hou art hut shent. 1S49CHALONER 
Erasm. on Folly D j, No wilte male be founde not lymed 
with some grtat vices, 2592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 
(1593)37 Whois not limed with some default. 

5 . To treat or dress with lime. 


+ a. To pnt lime into (wine). In quot. ahsol. 
(Cf. Lime shy 3, quots. 1596, 1622.) Ohs. 

. 2598 Shaks. Merry IF. i. Hi. 25 (Qo. i6o2)//er/'. ..Let me 
see thee froth, and lyme iFo. liuej. 

b. To dress (land, etc.') with lime. Also ahsoJ. 
2649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653) 13s About twelve 
or fourteen quarters of Lime will very wet Lime an Acre, 
youniayaIsoovcr-Limeit,aswellasunder-Limc it. 1674-91 
Ray Collect. Words 'E. D. S.) 15 The mo<t effectual way to 
prevent smutting or burning of any corn, is to lime it before 
yousowit. rt 2698 W. Blundell Cara/rVr’j A iSSo) 
87 Sir Roger Bradshaigh limed the hall croft with lime from 
Clitfieroe. 2757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry ff Frances 
(1767) I. 158 Sixty-three acres of corn,, .all limed, at eighty 
banels lo an acre. 2765 Museum Bust. IV. 245 Where I 
limed, there .seems nowa pretty deal of grass, 2796 J. Adams 
Diary 27 July, Wks. 1851 III. 421 hlaking and liming a 
heap of manure. 2799 J. Robert.son Agric. Pert/x s66 Then 
lime and sow with oats. 1880 Daily News 10 Dec. 5/8 The 
farmer has expended not less than .^6000 in building, and 
in draining, and liming four hundred acres. 

f c. To smear or coat with lime-wash. Ohs, 
(Also White-lime.) 

c 2440 Pronp, Parif. 305/2 Lyme wythe lyme, idem guod 
whyion wythe lyme. 2530 Palsgr. 611/3, 1 lyme a wall, or 
rofe with whyte lyme to make it whyte. 2574 Ludlow 
Churchw. Acc. (Camden) i6x For lymynge over the ve^trye. 
1592 Lodge Catharos (187^) 30 Thou tylest thy house 
Hitainsl stormes and lymest u well. 2625 Crooke Body 0/ 
Man 387 Houses newly limed. 

d. To Steep (skins) in lime and water. 

2688-1844 [cf. Li.vfiNc vbl. sh.^ 2 c). 1707 Rhode Island Col. 

Bee. (1859) 7 Leather, which shall be insulhciently 

tanned, or which hath been over-IImed or burnt in lime. 

e. (See quot.) 

2892 Lancet 3 Oct. 783 The sludge. .Is limed— -that is, a 
small qnantiiy of lime is added to it so as to facilitate the 
operation of pressing. 

2'.- Ohs. rare^*^. In 7 limme. [.t. F. 
//we-r (131)1 c. inLittie):— L. //>;/rtn*(see Lim.vte).] 
irans. To file, polish. 

Some Diels, cite a supposed ex.’impJe from Chaucer 
H. Fame 2124, ‘A lymed glas’; but the true reading is 
'.Abmi-de-glas ’=sF. aluu de glace, crystallized alum. 

2613 R.C(awdkey 1 Table .d (ed. 3), Lxmme, pollish, 
amend. 

i* ILune, vy Ohs. [Of obscure origin ; cf. the 
synonymous Line x/."] trans. To impregnate (a 
bitch). Also pass, and intr., to .copulate with, to 
be coupled to. 

2555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions App. 317 Yf anye 
manne require eyther thy dogge for the folde, or for the 
chace to limehis bitche. 2579-80 North Plutarch. Lycur- 
gus {15951 54 They caused their bitches, .to bee limed., with 
fayrest dogges. 2607 Toi'Sell Four-/. Beasts (16581 370 A 
Mastive Dog was limed to a she Wolf 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk Selz». 130 Why earthworms are limed so much to 
the headward. 2682 Boxb. Ballads IV.cSi/;! But France 
is for thy Lust too kind a Clime, In Africk with some Wolf 
or Tyger lime. 


Xjime, obs. f. or var. Leam shy, Limb'j'/a^, Lyam. 
lii’mG-btirner, [Lime One whose oc- 

:upalion it is to make lime by burning limestone. 
1329 petition in Riley Mem. Loud. {1S68J 174 Hugh dc 
decham, lymbrennere. 2497-8 in Swayne Chutxhiv.Acp 
iarufu 49 Diuersis lymebrenners pro lyme. c 1525 Cocke 
^,orelts B. 10 Parys plasterers, daubers, and I>ttic borners. 
:6a4-S in Swayne C/turchxv. Acc. Snrnm 11B96) x8r, 25 
piarters of Lyme to Snowc the Lymeburncr 2749 Bracken 
'^arnery' Iitpr. ed. 6) .vxxiv. 287 The Lime-burners Horses 
ire v'cry subject to the scab. 1808 J. Walker Ilxst. Hebrtdc 

’. 165 A skillfullimeburner. who has b.id full experience m 
lurning limestone with peat, turf, and wood.^ 2842 b- ' 
Tandy A tidy XXV, Plymouth is a-ideynsa Iimcbnrner ® 
Iiimed a. [f. Lime s’. +-^'’ -J 

L Sme-nred with birdlime (or other sticky suD- 
itance); ffigi said of hands given to 
c ,3. :L,;/nSaf,s (W.) Th. 

lich Ful of bin and of pich, Tho ,e6 Lymed 

he limed diche. 13M Laxcu iv/ej-i vi. (.\rb.) 

cues were Ic\de all alioute. 15^3 ibat Ivcht on lymed 

4 Soaitime I wold r^ViSS'ljS h/en--"ho have 

rce. isSaSTCBtiES^iurf.^far- m.fiK' SiiAirs. Ham. 
imed finsers, humg 'fP'’" f to be free, .\rt more 
It. iii. 65 Oh limed soule, that strnsiin„ 



LIME-FINGERED. 

ingag’d. 1720 Gw Dioue n. v. Poems 11. 467 On the lim’d 
twig thus finches beat tlieirwings, mzs H-ooefi/ianu, 

TTiere are limed twigs about them, my child. 

‘ 2 . Dressed or. treated with lime. 

1707-13 Mortimer, llusb. 11. Suppl. 1. vii. 36 All sort of 
Peas love limed or. marled Land. 1770-4 A. Hunter Georg, 
Mss. (1803I 1. 30 Clay, well limed, will fiiU in winter. 1898 
Trans. Highl, <5- Agi'ic. Soc, Scotl, 91 On limed land, loo, 
Agrostis is eaten by stock. 

Ijime-fingered, a, Ohs, [Cf. Lime sh^ i, 
Limed///, a, tsense i).] Given to piliering. 

1546 J. Heywood Pr<rv.{\Z^i) 21 Acleanefingredhusivi’/e, 
and an ydell,..wyll be lyme-fyngerd. 16x3 Purchas FU- 
grimage viii, iv, 629 They are light-footed and lime fingred. 
2624 Bp. Hall Trit>> Peace. Maker\^Vs. (1625)542 Carelesse, 
slothfull, false, lime-fingred seruants. 

So t Iiime-fingers, thievish propensities. 

1613 Purchas PUgrhnage vii. x. (1614) 700 It is secured 
from the Utne-fingecs of any passenger. 

Lini^hound, variant of Lyam-hound. 
Tiv m e-jpiGA. [f. Lime The juice of the 

lime used as a beverage and as an antiscorbuiic. 

1704 Lend. Gaz. No. 4074/4 A Parcel of e.xtraordinary good 
Rum and Lime-juice, to be sold. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, 
xxxvi. (1856) 326 'I'hree times a day did these high-.spinted 
fellows drink a wine glass of olive-oil and lime-juice. 1854 
Act SI ^ i8 l'ict, c, 104 § 224 'I'he master of every such Ship 
..shall serve out the Lime or Lemon Juice, .and Sugar and 
Vinegar to the Crew, whenever they have consumed Salt 
Provisions- for Ten Days. 1859 Cornwallis AVti* \Vorld\, 
49 Some that had not yet ‘ got the lime-juLe off them i. e, 
unmistakable new chums. 

b. attrib. in lime-jitice luriting^ writing with 
lime-juice as a sympathetic ink. 

1877 Owen Gnrv, Wellesley's Adntinsir, 43 in Desp, [He] 
may seem, by a sort of lime-juice writing, to have invali- 
dated much which he does not repudiate. 

Hence Iii’me-jiiicer. a. Anstralian. One who 
has lately made the voyage from lingland; a ‘new 
chum ’ (cf. qnot. 1859 under prec.). b. U,S.^ a 
British sailor or ship, so called because in the 
British navy the consumption of lime-juice is en- 
forced (as an antiscorbutic), c. An advocate of 
the use of lime-juice. 

1859 Cornwallis /Ww World!. 58 Turn that lime-juicer 
out. 288^ Pall AlallG. 26 Aug. ii/i They would not go on a 
‘ Hme-juicer*, they said, for anything. 1891 C. Creighton 
Hist. Epidemics 1, 596 Hawkins, it will have been remarked, 
was no bigoted * Hme-juicer ’. 

Lime-kilii vlsi’mjkiln). Forms: see Lime 
and Kiln; also 6 lyme kylme, 7 limbekilL A 
kiln in which lime is made by calcining limestone. 

1*96 Durham Halmoie Rolls (Surtees) 6 Septem acras 
terras apud limktlne. 1355-6 Durham Ace, Rolls (Surtees) 
SS7 Et 111 I Lymkilne comburend. apud Pytingdon, i4f. ^d. 
1509 Bury Wills (C.'imden) iia Y« hygheway from y lyme 
kylfe. 1580 Frampton D/a/. ^ Steele in yoy/nl News 

(15961 X45 Put them into an Ouen, like to a lyme keele. 1598 
Shaks. Merry W, in. iit. 86 As hatefull to me, a.s the reeke 
of a Lime-kill. x6o8 Bonham in Top.sell Serpents 314 
Wormes . . which are wont to doe much hurt to Fornaces and 
Limbekills where they make Limbe. ^ 1692 No. 

2828/2 They destroyed theirfamous Lime Kill. 1703 ^iAUN• 
DRCLL yourn. Jems, (1732) 83 Re<embling those places in 
England where there have been anciently Lime-kilns. X876 
Alice Cary Piet, Country Life i. 16 A pile of dry stones 
that had once been a lime-kiln. 1^2 Hume Nisbet Bush’ 
rangers Sweetheart xviii. 1^6 ‘That infernal “swanky” 
has left me as dry as a Hme-kiin cried out my companion, 
attrib, ^1547 in Willis and Clark (1886) II. 

726 A key of lyme kylne doore. 
b. tramj, and fipp, 

1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr, v. 5. 25 ((^o. Now the rotten 
diseases of the south Sciaticaes, limekills ith’ palme,, , take 
and takeagaine such preposterous discouerie.s ! 1845 E: B. 
Barrett \n Lett. R. Browning uSgg) I. 287 The great Law 
limc'kiln dries human souls all to one colour. 

Xiimeless (^Isi’miUs), a. [f. Lime sh.'^ .-h - less.] 
Having or containing no lime. 

1729 Savage IFanderer i. 165 Yon limele.ss Sands loose- 
driving with the Wind. 1881 Standard 22 Jan. 5/2 ‘I'he 
limeless mortar and half-burnt bricks of the speculative 
architect. 1897 Allbuti's Syst. bled. HI. 220 The degree of 
calcification from spongy, limeless tissue to normal osseous 
structure. 

ILimeliglit (bi’mibit). [f. Lime jAI] The 
intense white light produced by heating a piece of 
.lime in an o.\yhydrogen flame. Called also Drum- 
mond LIGHT. 

1826 Drummond In Phil, Trans. CXVI. 336 Applied to a 
revolving light, where tour sides arc illuminated, each with 
four reflectors, one reflector, with the lime H^ht, might be 
substituted on each side. i 85 o Tyndall Glac. 1. vi. 46 The 
naked eye can detect no difference in brightness between 
the electric light and the lime H iht. 1882 F. Harrison 
Choice liks, (1886) 433 When Shakespeare plaved Hamlet 
and M.acbeth, he had neither limelight, footlights, scenery, 
coslumes,noT stage machinery. 

II Ijiiuen (bi*men). Psychol, [L. iTmen « 
‘threshold'; introduced as an equivalent for G. 
sch'iVelle (a term first used by Herbnrt Psychol, 
1S24).] The l.mit below which a given stimulus 
ceases to be perceptible; the minimum amount of 
stimulus or ncrvc-e.'ccitation required to produce 
n sensation. Also called Thueshold. 

1895 Titchf.ner Kftip/s Outl. Psychol, 4SThe just notice- 
able stimulus i» technically termed the stimulus limen lO. 
Reizuhu'elUiy .and the just noticeable siimulus-difierence 
the diperenee limen {G. Unierschiedsschwelle], 1901 — 
E.rper. Fsxehol. 1. 140 The method given for the determina- 
lion of the limen. 
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Limen, obs. pi. Lism sh^■ ' ' ' 
tLimenaroh. Ohs, Inylimennrk. [ad. late 

L. livienarch-a ad. Gr. Xincpapxv^* f. kipijv 

harbour -h ruling, to lulc.] A haibour- 

masler. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.t Limtuarky the Warden or Gover- 
nor of a Port. 

Li’me-pit. [f. Liite ji.i] • , 

1 . a. A Jimestone quarry, b. A pit in which 
lime is burnt. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom, Ixx. 324 (Harl. MS.) Men that havith 
great plente of fire, for Monys to be brent in your lyme- 
pyitis. 3489-90 in Swayne Chnrchw. Ace, Santnt .1896) 
371 Cariage of Rtibrish fro the lyroepittes to the ch,, 61I, 

2 . A pit in which tanners dress skins with lime 
to remove the liair, etc. 

1591 PcRCiVALL,^. Did., Pelambrcray a tanners lime pit, 
depitatorimn, 1708 Blackstone Comm, HI. xiii. 2x8 It 
is a nusance . . to corrupt or poison a water-course by 
erecting a dyehouse or a lime-pit for the use of trade, in 
the upper part of the stream. 1839 Ure Diet, Arts 764 
U'hey (bkinsj are left in the lime-pits for about twelve day's, 
when they are stripped of ihvir h.^ir IctcJ. 

Xii*2ue‘pot« [f. Lime A pot to contain 

lime or btidlime; a vessel ol lime to pour upon 
assailants in a fight (///x/.); fa pot or furnace in 
which limestone is burnt ; a lime-wash pot. 

34. . Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 703/5, Hoc visceriuuiy a lyme- 
pott. 1483 Cath, Angl, 217/1 A Lyme polt or brusche, 
viscariuiUy viminarittm. 3549 Cotupi, Scot, vi. 41 Boitis 
man, bayr stains & lyme pottis ful of lyme in the crakleue 
pokis to the top. 3596 Reg, Afag, Sig, (1890 i6o/x Vasiam 
caudam terre cum He vorkhouM:» et lyinepottis ad australem 
partem. 1692 in Rec, Com’cut. R. Burghs (1880) IV. 571 
item, a ye irs rent of Hm potts and grass at the east port 
388. i85o Hk\vttt^//c. Armour \!\, 489 Both fiie-pois 
and lime-pots were employed at the siege of Harfleur in 
1415. i860 Ecclesiologist XXI. 218 A man armed with a 
fire-pot, or lime-pot. 

Xii'mer L Obs. (exc. arch ) Also 4-5 lynier(e, 
5 lemer, lymour, -eer, 5-6 lymmer, limmsr, 
5, 7 lemor, {cormepl forms 6-8 levyner, -iner, 
iyeramer), 7-9 learner, [a. AK. limer = OF. 
liemier (rand.F'. limieP)^ f. OF. Hem (F. /tV//) 
leash: see Lii nI^ a..d Lyam.] A kind of hound, 
properly a leash-hound; in early use (and now 
arch.) a bloodhound; later, a mongrel. 

£■1369 Chaui'er Dethe Blaunche 362 There ouertoke I a 
greie route Of hunters and eke of foresters^ And many 
relayes and lymens. CX400 Sowdone Bab. 56 With Alauntes, 
Lymmeris and Racches free. 1426 Lyog. De Guil, Pilgr, 
2x444 They berke, they byte, rj'ht felly, ..The greie lemerys 
wer so strong, 1440 Partotwpesy> Fayre Grehoundes and 
grete lymours. a 1450 Knt, de la Tour (1868) 15 Hauithe 
yoiire loke and faolduhe youre hede ferme as a best that 
IS ca.led a lyiuer. 1486 Bk, Si, A Ibans F iv b, Theis bx the 
narnys of houndes..a Mastyfe, a Lemor, a Spanyell. 
1538 Elyot Dict.y Hybrida,is a dogge,tngendred belwyxte 
a liounde and a raasiyue, called a lymmar, or mongrel!. 
1x570 Caius De Canibus Brit, ixb, ^ leuifate, Leuyner, 
a loro Lyemmer appdatur is quern Lcuinarium <5* Lo- 
rarium latine nofninattimus.! 1576 Fle.minc tr. Cains' 
Dogs in Arb. Garner III. 264 Of the Levyner or the 
Lyemmer. 1688 K. Holme Armoury il 185/x "The Leviner, 
or Lyemmer, or Learner ; so called from the Learn, or 
Ly'ne wherewith they are led. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey;, 
Limery a great Dog to hunt the wild Boar. 1828 Webster, 
Learner, a dog, a kmd of hound. 1897 D. H. Madden Diary 
Wm, Silence 65 The bloodhound, or limer, would have been 
entitled to the fir^t share [of the hart’s paunch j. 

Xiimer^ (brmsi). [f. Limb t^.i -r-EttL] One 
who limes; one who snares with bird-lime; one 
who limewashes. Also a brash used for lime- 
washing. (See also White-limer.) 

x6ii C’otcr., Blanchissenry a white dauber, or Avhite limer. 
<1x642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracis ui. 11704) 347/1 Hair, 
such as the White Limers use. 1655 Speymouth Session 
Rec. 20 David Dunb.ir was dc^yred to agree witli some 
lymers for as much lyme as would serve. xBxa Pailv News 
8 June, She was only furnishing the Whitechapel trappeis 
and Iimers with a new and valuable kind of quarry. 2894 
P. N Hasi.uck House Decoration 67 In some parts of the 
country this * limer ’ is the principal ceiling-bru!>h used. . . 
Limers of the best kind are as expensive as distemper 
bru-hes. 

Xiimerick (H'marik). [Said to be from a custom 
at convivial parties,according to which each member 
sang an extemporized ‘ nonsense-verse *, which was 
followed by a chorus containing the words ‘ Will 
you come up to Limerick ? A form of * nonsense- 
verse *. 

2898 Cantab 6 Oct., Contents, Illustrated Limericks. 2898 

M. H. in N. <5" Q. 19 Nov. 408 When and why did the non- 
sense verse as written by Lear acquire the name of 
‘Limerick’? 2898 J. H. MuRRAV*i5/»/. zo Dec. 47oZ.»we'rrVX'. 
A nonsense verse such as was written by Lear is wrong- 
fully so called .. Who applied tins name to the indecent 
nonsense verse first it is hard to say. 2899 R. Kxpuxhg Stalky 
201 ^lakc up a good catchy Limerick, and let the fags sing it. 

t Lime-rod, Ois. ff-LiMEji.'] = Lime-twig. 

C2385 Chaucer Monk's ^,394 The feeld of snow, with 
ihcgle of blak tlier-Inne Caught with the lymerod, coloured 
as the glecdc. 2550 Coverdale Fer/e xxxi. 260 

Like as y» birde y« is caught with the lyme rode. 2617 
Minsuku, Lime twigges, or lime nxldcs. 2626 Breton 
Fantastickes Jan. (Grosart* 7 The Currier and the Lime- 
rod are the death of the fowle. 

II Limes (Ui-m/z). PI. limites (Di-mit/z). 
[L. — J.lMiT.j lioundnr}'. 

1538 Lelanp Itin. I. X A mile from Ellcsle towards 


LIME-WORT. 

Neotes In the limes of Cambridgshire. X577-87 Harrison 
England i. xiv, in PJollns/ied, The Twede .. is a noble 
sireame and the limes or bound belwcene England and 
Scotland. . ' ' • • . 

Limestone (lm*mist?Hn). [f. Lime.j^.i + 

Stone.J A rock which consists chiefly of car- 
bonate of lime, and yields lime when burnt. (The 
crystalline variety of limestone is marble.) 

2523 Fitzherb. 6b, Yet may he lawfully selle ., 

fre .sionne, lyme stone, chalke, ..or lyiine, to his ownevse. 
2695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth (1723) 10 Free-stone, 
Ragg-stone, Lime-stone. 1707 ^JORTIMEK Huxb. vi. 95 Any 
soft Slone as Firestone, Limestone, etc., if broke small, and 
laid on cold Lands, must be of advantage. 18x3 Bakewell 
Introd. Geol.(^\Zri) 86 No organic remains are lound in the 
crystalline Hme-stone. 

b. A Species (or + a specimen) of this rock. 

2664 Evelyn Kal. Hori, May (1679) 27 Having before 

put some rubbish of Lime-stones, pebbles, shells,. or the 
like at the bottom of the Cases, to make the moisture 
passage. 2742 Loud. Country Breiv. i, (ed. 4) 57 Others 
are said to make Use of Lime-stones to fine and preserve 
the Drink. 28x3 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 6 By 
simple chemical tests the nature of a limestone is dis- 
covered in a lew minutes. 2833 Lvell h.lem. GeoL (1865) 
395 t ne of the limestones of tbe^ Middle Oolite. 2839 Ure 
Diet. Arts 774 When the kiln is to be set in action, it is 
filled with rough limestones. 2878 Huxley Fhysiogr. 118 
All limestones from the softest chalk to the hardest marble 
consists essentially of carbonate of lime. 

c. aitrib, and Comb., as limestone-cliffy -cragy 
-gravely -land, •regioity -slab ; limestone-encased 
adj, ; limestone-bead (see quot.); limestone- 

I fern (Biitien & Holland), -polypody, book-names 
' for I olypodium calcarenm. 

*793 Hre Hist. Rntherglen "yxg The Entroch!..by 
workmen in Kilbride they are more commonly called 'Lime- 
stone-beads. x88o Hauchton Phys. Gcogr, v. 243 I'he 
j yucca grew on the *Iiine.«vtone cliffs. 2863 Kingsley /)•«/«'- 
Bab. 14 A low cave of rock at the foot of a ‘limestone 
crag. 2889 N. S. Shaler Aspects of Earth 202 Ihe North 
Atlantic where minute “limestone-encased creatures fluat in 
the water while they live. 2764 Pluseum Rust. 111. xvH. 75 
I Others fallow, and manure with a very happy provision they 
have in the thinly-inhabited and interior parts of the kingdom, 
called “lime-stone gravel. 2805 R, W. Dickson Fraei. 
Agric. 1. 236 Lime-stone grave) .. has been successfully laid 
upon land in Ireland. 2685 Boyle Salub. Air xo A large 
tract of “Limestone land was so warm (as they speak) as 
to dissolve the Snow that fell on it, 286x hliss Pratt 
Flower PI. VI. 164 “Limestone Polj’pody. 2865 Gosse 
Land Sea (2874)321 A “limestone region is essential to the 
abundance of these animals. 2839 Ure Diet, Arts 774 The 
several stories are formed of groined arches Oy and platforms 
P, covered over with “limestone slabs. 

Li*me-twig, [f. Lime 
1 , A twig smeared with birdlime for catching birds. 
? a X400 Lydc. Chorle <$• Byrde \ Roxb.) 13 Thy lyme twigges 
andpanlersl deffye. 26i6SURFL.&MARKH,C<w«ir^Frtme 
705 buch as bring vs Hawkes, doe take them for the most 
p.yt with lime-iwigges. 1678 Bunvan Ptlgr. Apol. Aiv, 
The Fowler His Gun, his Net«?, his Lime-twigs. «X7ix 
Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 2722 II. 213 As Birds unwary on 
the Lime-twigs tread. ciSeo S. Rogers Italy (1839) 136 
To catch a thrush on every iime-twig there, 

yi. Jig. 

' 2581 J. Bell HaddoiCs Answ. Osor. 457 b, A lymetvvygg 
layed by Hypocrytes to gelt money wiihall. 2593 Shaks. 
2 Hen. F/y iiu m. 16, 1607 Dekker Sir T, Wya t Wks. 
1873 III. 222 Catch Fooles with Lime-twigs dipt with 
pardons. 2634 Milton Comus 646.’ 2771 Smollett Humph, 
Cl. II Tune, 'ihere are so many lime-twigs laid in his way, 
that FII bet a cool hundred he^ swings before Christmas. 
2021 Byron yuan v .x-xii, Ambition, Avarice, Vengeance, 
Glor>', glue 1 he glittering liine-twig-; of our latter days. 

Prov* 2670 Ray Prov. ■ 275 His fingers are lime-twigs. 
Spoken of a thievish person. 

+ 2 . One whos«e fingers are ‘ limed*; a thief. Obs. 
c Nobody 4- Someb. D 3 b, Talke not of the Gayle, ’lis 
full of Hmelw'gs, lifts, and pickpockets. 
t 3 . attrib, OX adj. Ensnaring; pilfering. Obs. 
2602 2«f/ Pt. Return Jr, Parnnss. 1. iv. 428 Let vs run 
through all the lewd formes cflime-twigpuiloyningvillanyes. 
•CX730 Ro\at Remarks 44 The Lime-iwigg Titles of their 
own [the Booksellers’] composing, tocaich ihecurious Birds 
of Life .. Momus wanting that Lime-twigg Faculty. 

Hence f Li-mc-twlg z-. irans.y to catch as with 
a lime-twig; to entangle, ensnare, 

1646 J, Hall Horx Vac. 87 You may be Lyme-twig’d 
with their errours and loose the Truth for a friend. 2672 
L. Addison IV. Barbary To Rdr., That the Ottoman Em- 
pire . . reckon it among their Happinesses not to have their 
Consuliaiions lime-twjgg’d with Quirks and Sophisms of 
Philosophical Persons, i68x Glanvill Sadducismus i. 
(1726) 85 Their Mind is so illaqueated or lime-iwigeed, as 
it were, with the Ideas and Properties ofCortoreal 'Ihings. 
2825 Lamb Lett., to Wordsworth (1852) 246/1 Lord bless 
me ! these ‘merchants and their spicy’ drugs* . . they’ lime- 
twig upmypoorsouland body. 2829 Landor /mag. Co/iv., 
Barro^o .y Nnoion Wks, 1853 B 484/x He allowed his mind 
to be limc-lwiu'ged and ruflled and discomposed by words. 

Li-me-water. [f.LiME.rAiJ Asolutionoflime 
in water, used medicinally and in the clarification of 
•sugar. 

2677 Grew Colours Plants Hi. in Auai. Plants (2682) 277 
Other Alkalies, and p.'irtlcularly Lime-Water. 2794 Kirwan 
Elem. Min. (ed 2) I. 5 The strongest lime-water coniains 
no more than about one grain per oui.ee troy. 2849 D, 
Camibell Inorg. Chem, 136 Lime-water soon becomes 
covered with a pellicle ofc.'irbonaie when exposed to the air. 

Iii-me-wortL (f. Lime sb.'^ ^ Wort.] 
tl. The y Silenc Armeria. [jjo called 

because covered with a sticky substance.] ObSy 
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LIMIT, 


- 1597 Cerakde Herbal ii. clxxxvi. (1633) 6co This plant 
called viscaria or Lyme-woort. . 

' 2 . Tile Child.rig Diauthus prolifer. [So 
called from often growing on old mortar.] 

*777 l^OBSON Brit. Flora 99. 

ii*me-wort2, limpwort. [f. ^lenipe 

(OE. /ilepm'eee) in UitouJCLisiE, brooklempe.l Tne 
Brooklirne, Veronica Becccilmngn. 

‘ x666 Merrett Pinax^ Anagaltis^sivc Becahuv.ga Brook- 
lime . . ab Herefordensibus Limpwort. x85i Eliza Cook's 
7 rjil. 5 July 1.^9 The knapweed . . the willow-herb and the 
lime-wort unfolding their simple many-coloured beauties. 

Xiiinicoline -in), a, [f. L. Itmi- 

cola (f. iimus mud + colcre to .inhabit) + -inE-.J 
Of or pertaining to the Limicolie, a family of shore 
or wadmg Idrds. 

1874 CouES Birds N'.IV. There are numerous excep- 
tions to the rule of four eggs among the limicoline birds. 
i8g6 Newton Did. Birds 8ir The [Sandpiper^] ne^t,‘ in 
which four eggs are laid with llieir pointed ends meeting 
in its centre (is is usual among limicoline birds). 

]GimicolonS (laimi-k^bs;, a. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.j Living in mud, 

1883 Bkdoard in Rucycl. Bril. XXIV. 678/2 In many 
limicolous forms, as in earthworms, the setas are simple in 
form, 

Xiiminal (li*minall, a. [f. L. //“/;«*«-, iTmen 
threshold r -al.] a. gen. Of or pertaining to the 
threshold or initial stage of a process, rare. b. 
spec, in Psychol. Of or pertaining to a ^ limen ’ or 
‘threshold.’ 

1884 Mind July 428 The limlnat difficulties cannot be 
evaded without the most disastrous consequences to the 
body of the exposition. 1^4 J. St»LLY Ou.'Ums^ Psychol. 
V. n4 Every stimulus must reach a certain intensity before 
any apprccmble sensation results. This point is known as 
the threshold or Hminal inten.siiy. ^ x895T‘itchener Kilipc's 
Ottfl. Psychol. 243 We may also introduce the concept of 
the limen, defining the just noticeable deviation from indif- 
ference a-s a liminal pleasantness or unpleasantness. 

XtimiJiary (Unuinari), a. ? Obs. [ad. F. limi- 
naire^ ad.L. liniindrisf .limin'^ limenx see -aey^.] 
Introductory, preparatory; « pKELf-MUfARV. 

3^3 Florio Montaigne in. xii. (1632) 595, 1 need but the 
limtnary epistle 1= F. episire Uininairc\ of a Germane to 
store me with allegations, j66i Blount Glossogr.^ Litni- 
narie. ^ 1663 Flagellum or O.Croimwll As the grand 
and Liminary work’ to Oliver’s Regality. 1898 Bladnu. 
Mag, Oct, 518/2 With .. its epistles liminary and ultimate, 

Ximing vbl. sb.^ [f. Lime v.'^ + 

•ING i.J 

fl. Gluing or cementing together. In quot.y^. 
c 1050 Voe in Wr.-Wfilcker 436/13 LiturCy liming, a xzzs 
Auer. B, J35 pet..monnes .soule .. schal beon so ueste 
iueied to^ h® flesche, het nis bute uen 8t ful eor?e, & h^iruh 
l^et tike liinunge luuien hit so swude, |)et [etc }. 

2 . The action or process of treating things with 
lime, a. Whitewashing with lime. (See also 
White-limikg.) b. Dressing earth with lime, in 
cultivation, c. Steeping skins in lime and water. 

a. iSS* Elyot Dict.y Alharium optis, pargettyng, white 
limyng.- 1591 Percivall Bp. Dict.y Encaladitra, the 
liming, the plaiste ing of an house. 1626 Vestry Bks. 
fSortees) 181 For lymeinge the windowes about that were 
glased, and other that neaded lymeinge aboute xijd. 

b. ^ 1620 Markham Farnv. Husb. ii. ii. (1668) 7 The 
Liming of j^our ground will lake at least half so much time 
as the sanding. 1798 Trans, Soc. Arts XVI. 122 We have 
never found that a second liming has produced any good 
effect. 1855 Olmsted S/az'e States 13 Deep plowing and 
iimeing, and the judicious use of ma'mres, 1873 Act 38 4* 
3a V/d. c. 92 § 5 Claying of land, liming of land, marling 
of land. 

• c. • i683 R. Holme Armoury iii. 86/2 I.yming, piling the 
skins with Lime and Water. 1778 Projeds in Annl'Reg, 
Ti8/t Steeping the hides for a short time in a mixture of 
lime and water, which is called liming. *844 G, Dodo 
Textile Manuf, ii. 50. 

t Iiiming, Ohs. [f. Lime t/.s + -1x01.] 

Copulation. 

1607 Topsell Four-p. Beasts 238 Sometime she bringeth 
forth but one, which is a good argument to proue that she 
is filled at the first lyming, 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. 
230 Why Slugs or Dodmans incender in the neck, and are 
so many hours, if not days, in the Umeing. 

• Liming, obs. form of Limning. 

Limis, obs. pi. of Limb 

■ Limit (Irmit), sb. Forms: 4-6 lymyte, 5-7 
lymit(te, (5 -ytt), 6 limitt, li-,lyramet, liraeto, 
lymet(e, lemyet, 6-7 limits, 7 limmit, 6 ^ limit, 
{ad. F. limitey ad. L. lunit-em, limes boundary.] 

1 . A boundary, frontier; an object serving to 
define a boundary, a landmark. Now only in 
narrower sense : A boundary or terminal point 
considered as confining or restricting; chiefly pi. 
bounds. 

c 137s fsee limit-stead in 5], a 1400-50 A lexander 5069 
Qua li->t his lymit ouir-lende, lene lo pe lefi hand. x474 
Caxton C/iessc 244 Wyth in the lymytes and space of the 
royame. <zx52q Skelton Bk. 3 Foies Wks. (1568! Xvb, 
Romulus .. dycf Insiytule lymities or markes aboute the 
cjtie, 2550 Crowlev Last Ttnonp. 1482 Let it suffice the, 
to defenUe thy limiies from inuasion, 1555 Eden Decades 
S3 That iwoo such seas haue enuironed any fande with soo 
naiowe Ij-mittes. 1570 Billingsley Euclid i. def. ili, l‘he 
enden or limites of a lync, are poime<. 1587 Mirr. Mog-y 
Forrex vi, 'i”inlarge the Hmetes of oar kingdome wide. 
1598 in Egerton Papers (Camden) 278 Clhive.'it Hill, being 
the lemyet of the Easle Marche. 1624 Wotton Elein. 


Archil. 1 , 24 When they haue chosen the Floore, or Plot, 
and laid out the Limits of the Worke, wee should first of 
all Digge Weis and Cestemes (etc,). _ 1625 N, Carpenter 
Gcog. Del. It, ix. (1635) 154 Hence is the Water enforced 
to enlaige his limits. 164* J. Jackson True Evang. T. 
III. 201 Peter Heywood Esquire, one of the Kings Jus- 
tices of the Peace within the limits of Westminster. 2655 
VyLLF.R Ck. Hise. i. v. § 14 The Piets Wall. . being a better 
Limit then Fortification, served rather to define then de- 
fend the Roman Empire. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 54 f s To 
be confined within the Limits of a good handsome conve- 
nient Chamber. *734 Berkeley Analyst Wks. III. 279 A 
point may be the limit of a line. 1823 F, Clissold Ascent 
Alt. Blanc A circle of thin ha^e .. marked dimly the 
limits between heaven and earth. 

tb. Contour (of the human form), Ohs. rare-''^. 
t 6^6 W. Bettie Tilatta 4- Theseus B 3 He stept into a 
greene Arbour .. where he first viewed each limit, or pro- 
portraiture of her body. Ibid. B 3 b, Theseus . . thought it 
very strange, that Nature should endow,, such comely 
limmits with such peruerse conditions. 

2 . One of the fixed points between which the 
possible or permitted extent, amount, duration, 
range of action, or variation of anything is con- 
fined ; a bound which may not be passed, or 
beyond which something ceases to be possible 
or allowable. 

Superior limit X the earlier of the two dates, or the higher 
of the twoquantitative exiremes, between which the possible 
range of something is confined ; contrariwise inferior limit. 

c X380 Wyclif-SV/. iVks. JII, 362 ganneGoddis la we my^te 
freeli renne bi fe lymj’tis pat Crist haj> ordeyned. 1502 
Atkynson Ir. De Imitatione lit. viii. 203 Nat ponderinge 
thejT exyle & pore lymytcs of re'?on. 1579-80 North Flu- 
tarihtpriieseus{\^()^ 2 They range., out of the boundes 
or limites of true apparancc. 1594 Shaks. Rich, lily m. 
iii, 3 Dispatch, the Jiniit of your Lines is ouL ciboo — 
Bonn. Ixxxii, Finding thy worth a Ummit past my praise. 
x6st H0CQF.S Eeviath. 11. xxii. 121 For the limits of 
how farre such a Body shall represent the whole People. 
2693 Congreve in Dryden's Juvenal (1697) 282 A Wise 
Man’s Pow’r’s the Limit of his Will. 1725 Watts Logic 
1. vi. § 5 To leave Obscurities Jn the Sentence, by con- 
fining it within too narrow Limits. 2785 Ri:id Jntell. 
Pozuers rr. xxi. 279 Nature has set limits to the plea^^ures of 1 
sense. x8i8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. v. 505 For six 
hours . . every part of the English army was engaged to 
the utmost limit of exertion. 286oTvxdall Glac. i. vi. 46 
The limit al which the eye can appreciate differences of 
brightness. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod, Par, Churches 183 
That subject is beyond our present limits. 2878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 59 k. crystal however has absolutely no limit to 
its growth. 2878 Browning La Saistaz 23 \\ ould 2 shrink 
to learn my Hfe-tlme’s limit. 1^4 Current Hist. (U. S.) 
IV, 355 Rear Admiral . . B. . . retired from the active list 0! 
the navy under the limit-of-.Tge law, 2895 J. A. Beet AVrt' 
Life in Christ i. vl. 45 .All men have .. transgressed limits 
marked out by an authority which none can question. 1895 
Ld. Esher in Lazo Times Re/. LXXlll. 702/1 'J‘he section 
does not deal with salvage beyond the three miles limit. 

b. Math. In vaiious applications, (a) A finite 
quantity to which the sum of a converging series 
progressively approximates, but to which it cannot 
become equal in a finite number of terms, {b) A 
fixed value to which a function can be made lo 
approach continually, so as to differ from it by 
less than any assignable quantity, by making the 
independent variable approach some assigned 
value. (^) Each of the two values of a variable, 
between which a- definite Integral is taken, [d) 
The ultimate position of the point ol^'.ntersection 
of two lines which, by their relatlv-^ioiion, are 
tending to coalescence. 

Doctrine or Method of Limits'. 3 term chiefly used to 
designate that mode of expounding the principles of the 
DifTereniial and Integral Calculus, according to which the 
conception of ‘limits ’ or ‘limiting values’ forms the basis 
of the sy.stem. 

(<12727 Newton OPuscula 1. 53 (^uibus l^erTninis, _slye 
Liinitibus respondent sendcircuU Limites, sive Termini.] 
*753 in Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 

X. 7S/2 Limity in a restrained sense, is used by mathema- 
licians for a determined quantity to which a variable one 
continually approaches; in which sense, the^ citcle may be 
said to be the limit of its circumscribed and in^cribed poly- 
gons. In algebra the term //w// is applied to two quantities, 
one of which Is greater and the other le-ss than another 
quantity; and in this seo'-e it is used in speaking of the 
limitsof equations, whereby their solution is much facilitated. 
2839 Penny Cycl. XJII. 496/2 There are two conditions 
which must be fulfilled before A can be called the limit of 
P'y first, P must never become equal to A ; secondly P 
must be capable of iieing made as nearly equal to A as we 
please. 2842 De Morgan Calc. Pref., The idea of 
limits being absolutely neces-ary even lo the proper con- 
ception of a convergent series. Ibid. Introd. Chap. ^33 
A case will be found in which the limit of an intersection 
is deduced. 2844 Hy.mers Int-gral Calc. 222 Integrals 
are usually required between limits. 2857 Wood 
268 This quantity, which we call the sum of the serie.s, is 
the limit to which the sum of the terms approaches, but 
never actually attains. 

C. Astron. Limit of a planet \ its greatest helio- 
centric latitude, 

2704 Harris Lex. Techn.y Limit of a Planet is the 
greatest Heliocentrick Latitude. 2727-41 CHAMiiERsCyc/.; 
Limits of a planet, its greatest c-xcursions or distances from 
the ecliptic. 2797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) II. 507/i Suppose 
Venus to be in the point C in her utmost north limit. 

d. Comm, In various applications, e. g, the 
amount up to which a particular customer of a 
bank is not permitted to overdraw, the price given 
by a principal to an agent as the highest at which 


he will buy, or the lowest at which he will sell; 
Fonndcr s limit cyxcA. . • 

■ x866 Crump^ Banking iii. 76^ The Ranker gii’cs him (his 
customer] a ‘limit beyond which he mu^t not draw. 1872-6 
VovLE Mint. Diet, (ed. 3), Founder's. In the nianu- 

facture of ordnance, the limitation of error for guns, shot, 
&c. .allowed to ihc founder. 

G. In generalized sense : Limitation, restriction 
within limits. Chiefly m phr without limit. 

2599 Shaks. Afuili Ado i iii, 5 The sadnesse is without 
hmii. 2743 Young Nt. TIi. vi. 463 Souk.. Disdaining 
Limit, or from Place; or Time. 2875 Jouxtt Plato fed. 2) 
IV. 22 Pain is the violation, and pieaNure the restoration of 
limit. 

®i f.^ Used by Shaks. for : Prescribed time ; the 
prescribed period of repose after child bearing, 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for Al. in. i. 224 Between which time 
of the contiact, and limit of the solemnhie, 2621 — Wint. 
T. 111. ii 107 Lastly, hurried Here, to this plate, i’ th’ open 
ayre, before I haue got strength of limit. 

1 3 . The tract or region defined by a boundary ; 
pi. the bounds, territories. Obs, 

2494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clxiii. 156 I'he sayd two bretberne, 
entryd the Jymylt)'s of Kynge Charlys. 2582 Lambarde 
Eiren. iv. xx. (1588) 619 'I'hose Sesdons were to be holden 
in euerj’' limiieof the Shire. 2596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 111. i. 
75 The Arch-Deacon hath diuided it Into three Limits, very 
equally. C2600 — ^onn. xHv, 1 would be brought From 
limits farre remote, where thou doost stay. 2603 Owen 
Pembrokeshire (1891) 161 In cverye Pari'jhe or Lyniilte. 
x62x Bible Ezek. xliii. 12 Vpon the top of the mouniaine, 
the whole I mic thereof round about shall be most hob'. 
a 2649 WiNTHROF Hist. Ntnv Eng. 11826) II. 314 The Dutch 
governour . . pietended to seize the ship as forfeit to the 
We.st India Company by trading in their limits without 
leave. 1667 Milton P. L, v. 755 At length into the limits 
of the North They came. 2792 S, Rogers / leas. Mem. i. 
200 Great Navarre, when France and freedom bled Sought 
the lone limits of a forest shed. 

fb. ?A division or part of the territory (in 
quor., of one of the Cinque Ports). Obs. 

c 269* R; Gibson in Gardiner jsi Dutch JVar (1899) I. 40 
The sea government at all those places by courts of Lode 
manage at each, and the lesser seaports adjacent to be 
made limits to the greater. 

C. Cl.S. and Canada. A tract of woodland of 
defined extent, a timber allotment. 

2887 S. CvtA-nzRUinvQueen's Higksn.fr. Ocenn ioO.Ut%i) 

5 Timber limits of inexhaastible extent. 2888 Harper’s 
Alag. Mar. 550/2 The voyageur reports the quality and 
quahiiiy of timber in certain ‘ limits * or lots, 

4 :. Logic. ssTeum (med.L. Obs, 

2599 liLusonviLLn Art op Logic v. i. 126 Why are they 
Isc material principles] called tearmes or limites? Because 
they lymmet a proposition, .and bee the vttermost panes or 
bondes whereunto any proposition is to bee resolved, as for 
e.xample in tills proposition, euery man Is a sen-ible bodie : 
these two wordcs, man and sensible bodie, are the te.*irmes, 
limmeies, or boundes, whereof as the saide proposition is 
compounded, so into the same it is to be rcHolued, ns into 
bis vttermost parts that haue any signification. 

5 . aiirib.y as limit-laxvy -line', t limit-stead, 
a place on a bonndary. 

1849 V* Dixon Heat 1. 239 Boyle’s and Mariotte’s law 
may be considered a* ■’limit law', 2864 Browning Dram. 
Pers.y James Lee viii. 24 ‘As like a.s a Hand lo another 
Hand ; ' Who said that, never .. followed, like me, an hour, 
The beauty in this, .of the *limii-Iine \ 2889 BtfsOun Paper 
7 Sept. 780/1 At a given distance from the Hmit-Hne of the 
square in putting the weight a rectangular pit is pre- 
pared. c 137s Be. Leg. Saints xliii. (Ceri/e- 448 pane ware 
Lrcthireone ltd, til Imi come til pe *iymmyt-sieae. 

Limit (li'niit), v. Forms: 4-6 lyraytC©, 6-7 
limit©, limmit, lymit, (6 lemyt, limitte, 7 
liraytt), 5- limit. Also pa. i. 5 lymett; pa, 
pple. 4 lemete, 5-^ lemett, lymyt, 6 lymmit, 
-yt. [ad. F. timiter, ad. L. Umitdre, f. liimt-y 
limes Limit sb.] 

1 . tra 7 is. To assign within limits (also lo limil 
and assign, limit and ordain) ; to appoint, fix de- 
finiieJy; to specify. Also with away, over. Const. 
dat. or to, {till), tipon, and to with iif. Obs. exc. in 
legal language. 

238 . WvcLiF IVks. (1880' 29S As tyme & ©her circum- 
staunce jjnt Hmiien peyne for a dede ben a^cn be fiedom 
hat crist wole haue in hbe lawe. c 1400^ bIaundev. 
(Roxb.) XXV. 118 Ilkane of t>er osier hav'c h^ire ioarneez 
limited, fr 1400-50 Alexander 4283 Oure lord has lemelt 
vs dike he Icnthe of oure days. 24x3 Pilgr. Bozvte (Caxton) 

V. i. (1859) 72 Of endeles tbynge maye no proporcjon 
be lymyietl, ne accounted. 2444 Rolls of Parlt. V. 125/* 
•Thoo peynes that ben speciaili lymyted upon the *cia 
•Baillifs. C2460 Towneley Myst. xix. 6 xVpon the ctin he 
send lightne.s Both son and moyne lymett thertyll. *494 
Fabyan Chron. vr. clx.vxv. 1S4 At the da)’e before Jymyiiea 
and assygned. 2525 Lo. Berners /' w/w II. xliv, 143 i he 
Lady Ely.anoure had it lym> tied to her for her dowrj'. 
WKioTHE.si.Ey Chron, (1875) L 55 Under ® 
lymitledforthe <mme for thc.'^idcleargie. *58*'*- 
Exam. Compl. ili. (*876).9*.Euer3'Artific^ dwelling 
all townes . . sho Id bee hmitied to bee vnder . . • . 

of one good Towne or other. <^*59® * . 

(1604) Fa b, O, no end is limited to ^riiddfc of 

Owen Pembrokeshire i. (1891) 2 The Cen e upyjijocb 
the same Shere which I hniylt to ;\strofog>* 

moore. 1603 Florio :ilARvrLL 

.could not yet limit ihe motion of the 

c^rr. Wks. 1872-5 n.25°NeitberdoIbd«^^^^^^^ Majesty. 

fE,* rt>cr within the time .? Hmiited in 


and the rest 'he time . ,,mitteu 

.1750 BKAnF,s/.fXtT/trra/. (t-S!!) ' II.,sUr..the 

th; bottomry band. 5. 


estate be limited over to y, ^ estate in h-i 
Svfth' '•’■ilAai't BiiriicM 3a « hen an 


nVbird 
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been limited away from a man altogether, he never loolcs 
at it. i8x8 Cruise Visat (ed. 2) IV. 175 In the rele;w;e 
there was a power .. to revoke the uses contained therein, 
and to limit other uses. 

f b. To appoint (a person") to an office ; to 
assign (a dnty) to a person. Obs. 

t:x38o'\VvcL!F.S‘e’r//r. Sel. Wks. 1. 140 pree offices of heerdis 
hat Crist hah lym^-tid to hem. c 1380 — (j8So) 331 As 
if a pope make a huve hat who euer he lymytih to here 
confessioun of Hs man or confession of his comunatee, he 
sha! here hise mennes shrifte. 1420 Setirchers Verdtds in 
Surtees I^Hsc. (i833) 16 Sercheours .. assigned and lyniyt 
by Thomas of Gare. X482 M. Pastoii's Will in P.Lett. III. 
286 .\fter the stipend of the preste lymyied to synge for 
me be yerly levied. 0x505 in Plutiipton Corr. i 8 q, 1 had 
the keyes levered me..&had a fellow lemett to keep the 
said schawnter with me, & he faylled me in my most 
neede. X5S7 Pay.sel Barclays Jugxtrth 42 He had lymilted 
hym ill Numidy in his siede to be captajme of the army. 
1638 Hcywood Wise Woman iv. i. Wks. 1874 V. 319, 1 limit 
you to be a welcome guest unto my Table. 

fc. To lot or plot 0 ///; to allot, apportion. Obs. 

1530 Pals-^r. 612/1 Our grounds were lymyted afore our 

fathers dayes. 1559 W. Cu.v.NtNCHAM Cosmo^. Classe Pref. 
A vj, And by. . th’cquinoctiall,polary circles, and altitude of 
the pole, to limite out the Zones, Climates, and Paralleles. 
X577 Harrisom England ii. iv. (1877J I. gx England Mas 
limited out by families and liideland.s. 1579 To.mso.'J Cal- 
Z'in's Serm. Tim. 765/2 God. .hath limited out all our life, 
x6os Verstecan Pec. Intell. vi. (1628J 157 hlarkenryc, that 
is the country or Kingdome, marked or limited out.^ ^1x6x9 
Fotiierdy Atheoui. 11. i § 8 116221 190 He had all his learn- 
ing and knowledge limited out vnto_ him : yea, and that by’ 
a scant scantling, a 1649 Prayers in Chns. Ps W/is. (1662) 
197 Let thy infinite Power vouchsafe to limit out some pro- 
portion of deliverance unto Me. 

fd. Math. To lay down, ' give* in the hypo- 
thesis of a proposition. Ohs. 

1551 Recordc Pathsv. Knorol. r. xv, The likeianime ..hath 
one angle . . like to J). the angle that was limitted. I&id. 
11. iii^ This triangle . . hath two corners equal eche to other, 
that IS A and as 1 do by supposition hmtte. 

f e. pass, of proportions or contour: To be 
outlined or drawn (in a specified manner). Obs. 

1636 W. Bettie Titaiui ff Theseus B 2, Seeing lus face so 
perfectly featured, and viewing each limb, tlie portraiture of 
nis body so well limited, that [etc.]. 

2. To confine within limits, to set bounds to 
{rarelp in material sense); to bound, restrict. 
Const, to, fAlso, to prohibit (a person) fmn 
(something). 

?ax4oo Morte Arth. 457 Thy lycence es lemetc in presence 
oflordys. 1508 PtsiiER? Penit. Ps. cxx.x. Wks. (1876) 226 
The mercy of god , . can neuer be lymyt to ony creature. 
CZ530 N[ore Ausw. Frith Wks. 841/1 ‘luan niu^t he llmitie 
Gods power howe farre he will gene God leaue to stretche 
it. Z555EDES Decades ix They haue lymyied and enclosed 
certeyne grounde to make gardeynes and orchiardes. 1585 
Aop. S.ANDVS Serm. xvil. 298 He liniiteth and restraineih 
his permission, saying, Rest a while, xjjg? Hooker Ecct. 
Pol. y. Ixhx. § X If in continuance also Vumied, they all haue 
..their set. .termes. 1631 StarChamb. Coijjrf (Camden) 8 j 
S' Francis Leake .. made a deed liniittlng the use to my 
Lady Leake. 1662 E/rl Orrery State Lett. (1743) I. 77 
His Hylas was not limited to numbers and rhyme, as mine 
Is. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals ir. m. 186 He was limited 
in his Victuals, and ty’d up to a certain allowance every 
day. a 17x5 Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 557 He thought a 
government limited by law was only a name, 1722 De Foe 
ji/olt Flanders (ed. 3) 62, 1 had a Husband and no Hus- 
band..: Thus I say, 1 was limited from Marriage, M'hat 
Offer soever might be made me. X732 Lediard Sethos II, 
X, 362 He liniiied his number of cavalry to six thousand 
men. 1786 Burke W. Hasting Wks. 1842 II. 143 The 
act of parliament .. did expressly limit the duration of 
their office to the term of five years. 1813 L\dv Hamil- 
ton in G. Rose's Diaries (i86o> 1. 272 You do not know 
how limited 1 am. 1 have left everything to be sold for 
the cred.tors. 1B18 Cruise Digest (ed, 2) 1. 418 A man 
cannot by any conveyance at common law limit an estate 
to his wife. 1828 D’Israeli Chas. /, 1. vii. 216 The philo- 
sophical inquirer will not limit his researches by simple 
dates. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xvi. (1862) 249 
And it [the successionl was afterwards further limited to the 
descendants of James I.’s daughter. 1856 Kane Expl. 
II. xxviit, 282 Our draft on the stores .. had been limited 
for some days to.. eggs [etc.]. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. 
J 1, 218 The commerce .. was still mainly limited to the ex- 
*portation of wool to Flanders. X900 F, .Anstf.y Brass-Bottle 
lii. 33 If you remember, sir, you strictly limited me to the 
sums you marked. 

b. To serve as a limit or boundary to ; to bound; 
to mark off from. AUo to limit in. Now rare. 

1582 Stanyhurst PKneis i. (Arb.) 26 This rule thus fixed 
no tyme shal limit, or bax.'ird. X594 Blundcvil E.xcrc. v. 
(1636) 560 The Provinces that .. are limited with the Pro- 
vinces of China, i6ot Weever Mirr. Mart. Ey, Limits 
there be for eucry thing beside, No banks can limit in the 
sea of pride. x6oi Hoi.Land Pliny I. 122 The kingdome of 
the Parihians .. is limited and separat by these mouniaincs 
and streights. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclay s Argents \. xx. 

The souldiers reached to the doore of the Temple^ in two 
rankes, liintting the \v*ay to them that cametothe Prmcessc. 
1633 Earl ^^ANCl^ At Mondo (1636) 183 God cannot bee 
God, if Nature limit him. 1889 Gnoo^ & 1 'ho.mson f.votu- 
/ion of Sex xi. 146 Round the chromatin rods v’acuolcs are 
formed, limiling them from the surrounding protoplasm. 

f3. intr. To border upon (a country). Obs. 

x6i3 Sherley Tra7\ Persia 4 Those countries fimiiiing 

upon the Kins of Spaincs vnb1lp.irtcs. , 

t4 To tJCg wilhin spcciticd limils. [A. bock - 
formation from LnilTEit (sense ik] Oh. 

1577 NoRTiiiiKOOKE Dirins (1843) S7 They [Popislie friers] 
so syelly a limitins abrodc. 

LunitableOi-miiab’l),rt. [f. Limit + -abli;.] 
'riiat may he limitcrl. 


’1581 Mulcaster positions xliv. (1887) 287 When the cbilde 
knoweth his certainetie in all limitable circum.stances. 1643 
Heri.e Answ. Feme 29 A power,, limitable .. not to be 
exercised within fifty dayes. x686 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) 
III. 363 If they are limitable by any other Power, they are 
Subjects to that Power, 

Hence I»i*mitableness. 

1644 Hunton Viud. Treat. JHonarchy iv. 22 Neither its 
being supreme doth hinder its liinitablenesse. 1684-5 H. 
IvIoRE Let. 19 Jan, in Norris ’theory Loi'e (1688) i54Thosc 
terms Toitim and -imply also a comprehensibleness, 

limitablcness, or exhauslibleness of iheiiumber of those p.arts. 

t iji'initag©. Obs. rare~ *. [f. Limit v. -f 

-AGE.] That which is limited or allotted to a 
person or persons ; an allotment. 

1634 Rainbow Labour (1635) 29 Their llmitage were fallen 
to them in a goodly ground. 

iimital (li'iiiital), rt. £f. Limit jA + -al.] Of 
or ]iertaining to a limit or boundary. 

1877 Gilbert Rep. Geol. Henry Alts. iv. 90 A laccolite of 
small volume will not exceed the limital area, but will grow 
by lifting its cover. 

^imitauean (limit/'nian), a. Rom. Aiitiq. 
[f. late L. Itmitdne-us (f. limit- limes Limit j^.) -f 
-AN.] Stationed on the border. 

X839 Keightley //«/. I. 129 Lands ^Iven to^ those 
who*were named the Limitanean and Ripuanan soldiery. 

+ Xiimita'IieotlS, a. Obs. rare ^ [f. as prec. 

4 - -ous.] Of or pertaining lo bounds or frontiers. 
1721 in Bailey. Hence 1755 in Johnson. 
t l^vmitany, Obs. rare~'^. [f. as prec. 
-h -Y I.] Dwelling on the border. 
i6it Speed Hist. CL Brit. ix. ix. § 66 The Poiclouines .. 
were the limitaiiie or border-subjects of the English Do* 
minions in Aquitaine. 

^imitarian. (limite^Tian), n. and [f. Lt.mit 
sb. + -arian as in mtiiarian^ etc.] A designa- 
tion applied by adversaries to those theologians 
who hold the doctiine of ‘limited redemption 
1844 J. Cairns Let. in Life x. (1895) 228 Graham is some- 
what delayed in licence by a limitarian presbytery. 1848 
Craig, Limitarian^ one who limits, one who maintains tlie 
doctrine, that only a part of the human race are to be s-avetl. 
1852 J. 13. Johnstone yiitle) Who are the Limiiarians? 
limitary (U'mitari), a. and sb. [ad. L. limi- 
idriSi f. limes Limit: see -aiiy**^.] A. ailj. 

1. Subject to limits ; limited in action, range, etc. 
f Const, to. 

x62o MX Five Senses iv. 46 Delights momentany 

and limitarte to an insCmt, may for the present yeeld a satis- 
faction. 1673 ’Dwcdvm State Innocence iii. i.Wks, 180S V. X43 
Let me with Him contend, On whom your limliary powers 
depend, 1727 C Pirr Callimoehus' Hymn to Jnpiter 119 
What no interior Limitary King Could in alength ofYears to 
Ripeness bring, 18x4 Scott Drama, etc. (1874' 143 The 
synod of Olympus . . were themselves but limitary deities. 
1822-56 De ^uiNCEY 11862) 169 Thc,p.>or limitary 

creature calling himself a man of the world. 2838 Sm W, 
Hamilton Logic xxix. (i865) II. X07 We cannot, indeed, 
rise superior to our limitary nature. 2850 Eraser's Mag. 
XLI. 328 The Stuarts looked abroad- for models of king- 
craft, and repined at their limitary right-divine. 

b. Of a friar : Licensed lo beg within certain 
limits. (Cf. Limiter i.) 

1830 Scott Demonol. vi. 175 Chaucer.. ascribes the exile 
of the fairies, .to the warmth and zeal of the devotion of the 
limitary friars. 

2. Of or pertaining to a limit or boundary; 
situate on the boundary. ’I'Of a sentinel : Stationed 
on the boundary. 

In quot. 1667 the sense is doubtful : it may be i. 

1650 Fullf.r/'/j^<t/« II. .V. 125 All the former were limitary 
places in the tribe of Asher, a x66i — Worthies, Cumber- 
land I. (1662) 216 This County (because a Limitary) did 
abound with Fortifications, 2667 Milton P. L, iv. 069 Then 
when I am thy captive talk of chaines. Proud limitarie 
cherub! 1731 Bailey voL II, Limitary, belonging lo the 
limits or bounds, 28x9 Banquet 57 Visit your limitary huts, 
and see Where cleanliness reside, and industry. x835 W. T, 
Watkin in Academy x Aug, 77/3 We Jiave another limitary 
mark on a centurial stone at Manchester. 

3. Serving as a limit or boundary ; limiting, con- 
fining, containing. Const, of. 

2807 Anna Seward in Mar. (iBps^ 282/1 Where 

the horixon‘s limitary line Meets the gloom'd sea. 2822 B. 
Cornwall Dram.Scenes, y nl/an the Afosta/eil, A limitary 
power, Which strikes and circumscribes the .soul. 2845 
Trench Huts. Leet. Scr. i. v, 98 Refusing the Scriptures 
as . . authoritative in and limitary of the Truth. 2847 
W. R. Hamilton Let. to De Atorgan, Ess. Analylie Logi- 
cal Forms 3 The once formidable array of limiiarj’ rules 
has vanished. The science now shines out in the true 
character of beauty. 2847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 451/2 
'i'hc hepatic cells arc enclosed in a limitary membrane. 18^ 
J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. X. 151 There was deep 
erosion of the nails.. presenting an abrupt limitary margin. 
B. sb. =*Li3nTUi I. (Cf. A, i b.) 

0x662 Heylin (x668) 210 Great were the Sums of 

Money which the Piety of the Design, and the Diligence of 
their Llmitaries brought in from their several W.slks. 

Iiimitate (li'mit^'t), and ppl. a. In 
6 Sc. limitat. [ad, L. limitat-iis, pa. pplc. of 
llmitare to Liiin.] fA. pa.pplo. -Luuteil Obs. 

2581 N. Burke in CrtfA. Tractaees(S.’il.S.) 164 As gif.. 
lii> pouar of virking miraclis s’ar limitat to the p.iirtis onlie 
quhair your Sanctis vnr bureit. 2583 Jas. I Poesie 
(Arb.) 21 'i'ranslations arc limitat, and restraind in some 
things niore than free inueutions arc. 

B. ppl. a. a. Of land ; Daricd off by limits or 
boundaries, rare. 

2853 Whewell tr. Croiius* De fure Belli I. 407 Land .. 


determined by its measured quantitj’, is governed by the 
same rule as limitate land. 

b. Rot. Hounded by a distinct line, as the hypo- 
thallus in some lichens. 

2372 W, A. Leighton Lkhcn-flora 401 Arthonia ilidna, 
..smooth, shining, scaly, limitate. 

t Lrmitate, V. Obs. [f. L. limitat-^ ppl. stem 
of limitdre lo L 1311 T.] trans. To put limits or 
bounds to ; to limit. Hence f Iirmitated ppl, a. 

2560-78 A’/’. Disdpl. Ch. Scot. (1621) ^ The. persons. nomi. 
nate .. lo .. define and limitate the jurisdiction of the Kirk. 
2563 W1N5ET Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 225 Gif 
we..Hinitatis and determinaiis nocht the wi.sdom of God be 
our phantasie. 1654 Earl Mo.nm. tr. Bentivoglio's Wnrrs 
Flanders AS7 A clause so general and so Lmitated, would 
be inlerpreicd rather in favour of them. 

Ifimitation (limit^^'Jsn). [ad. I., limitdtidn- 
eniy f, limitdre to Limit. Cf. F. limitationl\ 

1, The action of limiting (in senses of the vb.) ; 
an instance of this. 

c 2380 Wvci.iF //•'/•r.(i8So) 7o)7ei coinmaunden j>at no man 
schal preche|>e gospel but at here wille & lymytacion. 2483 
Cai/t. Angl. 217/1 A Lymytacion, Umiiacio. 2533 More 
Apol. ix. SVks. 865/2 They . . leaue not one man for Goddes 

f jarte thys eyghte hundred yeare pa.ste by llieyr owne 
ymitacion. ^ 2542-3 Act 34 6-35 Hen. VI 1 1 , c. 20 § i Their 
heires inheritable by the limitacion of suche giftes. 2608 
WiLLT.T Hexapla E.xod. 76 'I’his absolute limitation and 
restraint of Satan. 2683 Brit. Spec. 6^ The Monarch himself 
must be Judge, and then farewel Limitation. 1720 Water- 
land Eight Serm. 250 It is here, without any restriction or 
limitation, applied, by the inspired Writer, to our S:iviour 
Christ. 2833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley' i. viii. 159 Some 
objected to this, that mere convertibilitj'm-as- not enough 
without limitation. 1845 Maurice Mor. ^ Met. Philos, in 
EncycL Metr, IL 610/1 The proper limitation of mathe- 
matical accuracy to ihing.s without matter. x86^ H, Cox 
Jnstit. in. ill. 623 A fresh limitation of the succession to the 
throne was made toward.s the end of the reign of William IIL 
fb. spec. 'I he action of determining the bound- 
aries of (a country) or the contour of (a figure). Obs. 
.2677 W. Hubbard Harrative 11. 5 Letters Patent granted 
by the King for the Limitation of Virginia. 2726 Leoni 
Albertis Arckii. HI. 32/2 Limitation we call the determin- 
ing or fixing the sweeps of all the lines, the projections of the 
angles, .and the depression of every hollow, 
t2. a. An allotted space; the district or circuit 
of an itinerant officer or preaching friar ; tlie region 
belonging lo a particular nation ; one’s allotted 
sphere. Obs. , 

C2380 Wyclip .S’lr/H. Sel. \VkR. II. 282 Oo frere grutchij* 
a;en.s anojer, and fijti}? wih him, whanne he prechip ireube 
in his lymyiacioini. 02386 Chaucer IPife's T. ci The 
lymytour . • seyth his matyns and his hooly thynges As he 
gooth in hi.s lymyiactoun, 1401 Pol, Poems (Rollsi IL 21 
Your limitors .. will not sufier one in anotWers limitation. 
1426 Lydc. De GuiL 'Pilgr. 22620 Whyl thow the boldest 
^’resounWylh-Innethy lymytacioun,Nat to erryn.nyh nor 
fier. 2527 R, Thorne in Hakluyt Voy, (1589) s§6 The .saide 
Islands fall all without the limitation of Portingall 2535 
Act, 27 Hen. Vllf^ c. 27 .•\uditours .. yerely ridinge their 
seuerni circuites and liinittaclons. 2552 B. Gilpin Serm. 
bef, Edw. VI 12630) 25 Some [pulpits] have not had foure 
Sermons ihe.se fifteene or sixieene yeares, since Friers left 
their Itmiiaiions. 

fb. An allotted time. Obs. 

2607SHAKS, Cor. n. iii. 246 You Iiaue stood your Limitation. 

3. The condition of being limited ; limitedness. 
2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol.y. Ixi.x, g 1 As the substance of 
God is infinite, and hath no kinde of limitation. 2602 
Shaks. yul. C.u. i. 283 Am I your Selfe But as it were in 
sort, or limitation? 17x0 Berkeley Princ. Hum. Knoxvl. 
§ 4 The natural dulne.ss and limitation of our faculties.. 2755 
Young Centauri. Wks. 1757 IV, 123 Through the limitation 
of the human intellect. 2872 R. H. Hutton Ess. I. 209 
What seems to us limitation, may be, not limitation, but a 
mode pf divine power. _ 2875 Lyell Princ. Gcol. 11. iii. 
xxxviit. 331 The limitation of groups of distinct .species to 
regions separated from the rest of the globe by certain 
natural barriers. ^ 2880 Hauchton Phys. Geog, vi. 272 The 
linutalion of .special families and sub-orders to special Con- 
tinents. 

4. A point or respect in which something is 
limited ; a limiting provision, rule, or circumstance. 

2523 Fitzhcrb. Sum. 12 The lymitacyon expressed in the 
statute of Westmynster. 2590 H. Swinburne Testaments 
This limitation is sUNpected of some not to bee-.sounde. 2642 
^liLTON Apol. Sniei't. Wks. 1851 III. 295 That litnitation 
therefore of after settling is a meerc tautology- 2^4 H. 
More A/yst. Iniq. x. 33 Let him mince it .as well as he can 
with mental limitations and restrictions. 2667 Pepys Diary 
to Apr., So as il.at he that goes there may go with limita- 
tions and rule.s to follorv. X733CHEVNC Eng. Atalady II. viii. 

§ 2 (I734 ‘ i 93» 1 shall have little further to add, but some 
Limitations.. with regard to particular Cases. 2790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. V/ks. V. 63ThisIimttaiion wasniadebypailiament, 
that [etc.1. 285s Prescott Philip //, I. 11. xi. 261 Most o! 

the provinces coupled their acquiescence with limitations 
which rendered it of little worth. 2875 Maine Hist. Inst. ii. 
53 He w.as heir to the earldom of Tyrone according to the 
limitations of the patent. 

5 . Law. a. The statutory specification of a 
period, or the period specified by statute, within 
which an action must be brought. Stalute of 
Li/nilations : any of the statutes (now esp. 3 5: 4 
Will. IV, c. 37 ) fi.\ing a period of limitation for 
actions of certain kinds, b. The specification of 
a period or the period specified for the continuance 
of an estate, or the operation of a law. c. The 
settlement of an estate by a siiccial provision or 
avith a special modification or modifications ; the 
modification or provision itself. 
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1641 Tcrmcs dc la Ley 196 Limitation is an assigne- 
ment of a space or time, within which hee that will sue., 
ought to prove, that he or his ancestor ^va5 seised of the 
thing demanded, or otherwise he shall not maintaine his 
suit or action. 1768 Bmckstong Coiuvi. HI. 178 It is 
enacted by the statute of limitations, aijac,l.c.'i6. that no 
entry shall be made by any man upon lands, unless within 
twenty years after his right shall accrue. Ibid^ 188 In all 
these possessory’ actions there is _a time of limitation settled, 
beyond which no man shall avail himself of the posses>ion 
of himself or his ancestors. Ibid. 250 Sixty years.. is the 
longest period of limitation assigned by the statute of 
Henry VIII. x8z8 Ckuise Digest (ed. 2> V. 313 If it be a 
legal debt, this Court being applied to for a discovery, will 
not prevent the statute of limitations from running. 1852 
Ln. Palmerston in Croker Papers 17 June (1884! I. i. 18 
There is .ho sLatuie of limitation as to episiolaiy’ debts. 

b. 1767 Blackstone Conifii. 11. 155 When an estate is so 
expressly confined and limited by the wordsof it*s creation, 
that it cannot endure for any longer lime than till the con- 
tingeiic)’ happens upon which the estate is to fail, this is 
denominated a limitation. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 
495 The future limitation being only for the life of a person 
in esse xSzx J. Q. Adams in C Davies tifeir. Sysi. iir. (1871) 
24s The limitation of the act was to three years, or the end 
of the next general assembly. 

C. 1767 Bl^lckstone Comm. II. 193 A tenancy in common 
may.. be created by express limitation in a deed. x8x8 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 291 By the limitation of the will, 
he was to make a grant of the rent. 1827 Jarman Po-velfs 
Da’ises (ed. 3) II. 73 The.. failure of the objects of the 
several limitations. 1868 E. Edwards Ralegh I, iv, 66 
Most grants of this kind were attended by conditions and 
limitations. 

6. = Limit I and 2. Also//, bounds, boundaries. 
1523 Lo. Berners Fraiss. I, ccxxxviii. 344 They of the .. 
marches and lymitacions of the realme of Castell, Came . . 
and made homage. 1533 Elyot Cast. Heltht (1541) x To 
the conservation of the body of mankynde within the lymita- 
tion of helth. 1602 Fulbecke Pandectes dx N’uma Pompi- 
lius .. did cause as well a publik perambulation to he m.nde 
throughout his whole kingdom as prtaate limitations 
& bounds betwixt partie & partie. x6x6 Capt.^ J, Smith 
Descr. AVru Engh 23 The Gouernment, Religion, 'lerri- 
tories and Limitations- 1815 Jane Austem Emma 11. viii. 
193 She knew the limitations of her own powers too well 
to attempt more than she could perform with credit. 1824 
L» Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 319 The supposed excep- 
tions .• do not come within the reason and limitation of the 
rule. X864 Bowen Logic i. 25 When the use of words is not 
checked by a fret^uent recurrence in thought to the precise 
limitations of thetr meaning, 

limitative (li'mit/iiv), a, and sh. [ad. F, 
-ive (i6th c« in Hal2f«), ad. med.L. iTmitd- 
tTvus. £, L. limitan to Limit : see -ative.] 

A, adj.^ 

1 . Tending to limit ; limiting, restrictive. 

\ Limitat we place \ in Scholastic philosophy, ‘place’ in 
the sense in which it is predicable of things that do not 
occupy .space; =s DEFtNtrrvE a.3. Limitative judgement 
(Logic): used by Kant to denote judgements of the type 
* Every A is a not-B*, which he regarded as a class co-or- 
dinate with affirmative and negativejudgements ; also occas. 
used for a judgement serving to limit or modify .another. 

1530 Rasteix Purgatory 111. xi. g 4 Therforc purgatory 
can be no place contyneniyue but purgatorye maye be a 
place Ij'mytatyue, and also a place operatyue. For where 
so eucr that god doth lymyt the soule of man after It is 
separate from the body to he purged, there is y” place 
lymytatyue of the soule. 1657^ J. Sergeant Schism Dis- 
pach't 464 Without using the limitative particle (onely) or 
falonel to restrain his extravagant interpretation. xSzs 
Bentham Ojfic. Apt, Maximized, Observ. PceVs Sp. (1830) 
S3 Before the words 'every other country' stands., the 
limitative word ‘almost’. 1B64 Bowen Logic v. 143 I'hc 
incidental Judgment expressed in an additional word 
or clause may be either explicative or limitative. 1877 
E. Cairo P/tdos. Kant ii. vi. 307 Nor need Logic regard the 
infinite or limitaiive judgment as di-tlnct from the afiirma- 
live. 1886 Sat. Rez'. 31 July 151 Theirseveral undertakings 
should be co-extensive and _ mutually limitative. 1892 
Atkenxum 4 June 722/3 Being essentially negative and 
limitative, it can only end in negative conclusions, 
i‘2. Subject to n limit or condition, conditional. 
1682 Scarlett Exchanges 67 A prudent Possessor of the 
Bill will accept of no conditional or limitative Acceptance. 
J5. sb. Logic, A limitative jit ’gement. 

x86^ Bott'E.N Logic V. 144 In respect to Limitatives, no 
question can arise concerning the truth or falsity of the in- 
cidental Proposition. 

Limited (li*mited), ///. a, [f. Limit v. -p -edL] 
In senses of the vb. 
tl. Appointed, fixed. Obs, 

*55 * Robinson tr. More's Utop. u (1895) ^7 He . . hiereth 
Some of them for meate and drynke, and a cerlejme limityd 
wayges by the daye. iS77-87_Holinshed Chron. 1 1 1. 8S2/1 
That euerie. man. .should paie the whole subsidie. .out of 
hand, not tarrieng till the dales of paiment limited, 1633 
T. Statford Pac. Hib. 11. i. (1810) 225 They did somewhat 
exceede the time limited. 

2 . Circumscribed within definite limits, bounded, 
restricted. Of circumstances : Narrow. Limited 
mail', a mail train in which only a limited number 
of passengers is conveyed. Limited monarchy ; 
one in which the functions of the monarch are 
e.xercised under conditions prescribed by the con- 
stitution ; so limited govemtnent, monarch royalty. 
^ x6io WiLLET Hexapia Dan. 259 The knowledge of angels 
IS limited. 1651 Hoboes Leviath. u, -xix. 98^ That King 
whose power is limhed, is not superiour to him, or them 
that have the p >wer to limit it, 1674 Essex Papers (Cam- 
den) I. 265, i cannot imagine what it is makes men in Eng- 
land belie%ey* Goverjn*of IrKkand to be for n Limited Time 
^ Three Years. 1736 Cjiasdler Hist. Pcrsec. Inlrod. 5 
The blessings of a limited government. 1789 Gouv. Morris 


in Sparks Li/e^ //•>?/. (1832) IT. 72 l‘Ije King of France 
must soon be one of the most limited monarchs in Europe. 
1828 Scott F. M, Pertk-xy\, I thank your Highnes-, . . for 
your cautious and limited testimony in my behalf. 1832 
Austin yurispr, (1879) I. vi. 247 In limited monarchies 
a single individual shares the sovereign powers with an 
^^?gregate or aggregates of individuals. 18^3 Mylne & 
Kern Reports II. 244 His co-executor .. was in narrow and 
limited circumstances. 2853 Bronte Villette viii. (1876; 68 
That school offered for her powers too limited a sphere. 
i860 Tyndall Glac, 1. u. 15 A limited number of images 
only will be seen. 1863 Mozlt.y Mirac. iv. 66 A limited 
Deity was a recognised conception of antiquity. 1883 P. 
Fitzgerald Rccreat, Lit. Man So He started for Dublin 
by the mid-day limited mail, 

b. Limited company short for /xV//;V^t/ 
company (see Liability). 

x8ss ^ci 18 19 Viet. c. 133 § I The Word 'Limited ‘ 

shall be the last Word of the Name of the Company. 1872 
Raymond Statist. Mines 4“ Mining X07 The NeNmda Land 
and Mining Compauj*, (limited). 

3. qucsi“j5. = iimited mail \n 2. {Jf.S. colloqi) 
1887 Pop. Set. Monthly Mar, 577 Let the grtat steamship 
founder, the limited crash through a trestle— living or dead, 
these men will be found at their pex^ts. 

Hence iLiuitedly adv., !Li‘mitedness. 
a 16x4 Donne Btadai-aroc (1644) 74 You see nothing is de- 
livered by him against it, but modestly, limitedly, and per^ 
plexedby 1656 [j- Sergeant] tr. T. iPhieo's Peripat. lust. 
a88 A difference of Substance distinct from corporeity and 
linutednesse. x8xa Shelley in Hogg Life (1858) II. 91, 1 
assume a character which is, .unadapted to the limitedness 
of my experience. X89X H. Jones Brinvmng2is He pushes 
the limitedness of human knowledge into a disqualification 
of it to reach trutli at all. 1895 Q. Rrv, July 76 We in 
London need such lirnttedly local relaxations. 

Limiter (limitai). Forms: 4-6 lim-, lymi- 
tour(o,-ytour( 0 , ( 7 - 9 limitour), 6 lim-,ljTniter, 
-yter, limmeter, 7 limitor, 6 - limiter, [f. Lniir 
S'. +-er 1.] 

1. (Also friar lintHeri) A friar licensed to beg 
rvithin cerlain limits. Oif. exc. //is/. 

X377 Lanql. PL B. V. 138 On limitoures and listres 
lesynges I ymped. CX386 Chaucer IFife's T. loThe greie 
charitce and prayeres Oflymytours and othere hooly freres. 
15x6 IFill 0/ /,*, P eke of Ivakefield 4 June iMS.’, To every 
lymyter of the nij orders of freers-xxf/. X552 Latimer 
Serm. (156a) ^4 A limitoure of the graye fryers, in the tyme 
of his limitation preached inanye tymes and hadde but one 
Sennon. 15515 J. Heyvvood Spider F. ix. x There neuer 
was Fryer limiter, that duckt So low, where beggyng vvoon 
him twenty cheeses. 159* Srenser fif. Hubberd 85, 1 meane 
me Co disguize. .like a Fllgrim, ora Lymiter, 
iransf. or allusive. 2624 Bp. Mountacu Gagg'Yo Rdr. « 
Some of our Catholique Limitors had beene romlng in the 
countrey and brake into my pale .secretly. 

2 . One who or that which Jimits (in senses of 
the vb.). 

1483 Cnih. Angl. osy/i A Lymytour, llmitator, XS70 
Levins Manip, 80/2 A Limiter, Hmitator. ?x6i» I'u'o 
Noble K. V. L 30 So hoj^st wc The sayles, that must these 
vessellsport even where The he.Tvenly lymiter pleases. 17x6x9 
ToruT.'RZiy Athcom.xu i. § 5(1622) x8o The Sunne is not that 
infinite limitour, which sciteth seuerall bounds, xmlo all 
other tilings. 1639 Lo. G. Dicuv Left. cone. Relig. (1651) 
27, 1 am sure they are the best declarers and Jimilers of 
their own (doctrine-sl. 1645 Milton 7V/rwc//. Wks. 1851 IV. 
232 Abolishing a la%v so good and moral, the Ilm'.ter of sin, 
limiting (U'mitig), vbl. sb. [f. Limit v. + 
-ingL] The action of the vb. Limit ; an instance 
of (his. 

1580 Hollvband Treas. Fr. Tong. Modification. . . a quali- 
fying, moderating, Hmiiing, or releasing. x6o8 Hieron 
Wks. I. To Chr. Rdr. (ante 689) Forms of prayer, .are 
aiudged tobeakindof.. Hmiiing ofGodsSpirit. x677Gtr.HN 

Demonol. (1867)405 A bold limiting of the lime of foj ly days. 

(li'mitig), ppL a. [f. Limit v. + 
-IJTG That limits, in senses of the vb. Limit- 
ing angle (see quot. 1873). Limiting parallels 
(see quot. 1867). 

1849 Ruskin Scv. Lamps vii. § 7. 192 It would be needful ! 
to accept some well known examples, .for final and limiting 
authorities. 1864 Bowen Logic y. 131 The Condition. .can , 
always be express^ by a limiting adjective. 1865 M. 
Arnold Ess. Crit. i. 33 Even with well-meant cfforis of the j 
practical spirit it ffc.critici’^m] must express dissalisf.iction, 
jf in the sphere of the ideal they seem impoverishing and 
limiting. 1867 Smyth Sailors W'ord'bk.. Limiting parallels, 
the parallels of latitude upon the earth’s surface, within 
which occultations of .stars or planets by the moon aie 
possible. 1873 W. Lees Acoustics y. iii. 53 In order that a 
ray may pass from a dense medium into^a rarer, the angle of 
incidence must not exceed a certain limit. . . this angle is 
called the limiting or critical angle of refra lion. 2884 
Bower & Scott Dc Barfs P/taner. 539 The limiting zone 
between the external cortex and the bast-layer. 

Ziimitless (li*mitles), a. [f. Limit sb. + «less,] 

II .Tving < »r admitting of no limits; unlimited, illimit- 
able ; unbounded, unrestricted. 

1581 Sidney Astr. fe Stella (1591) G 4 b, Say, whether thou 

wilt crowne With limitlesse renowne. x6xz J. Davies Wit's- 
Pilgrimage civ. (Grosart)2o To this Sea of Citiie-Common- 
wealtb (Lymitilessc London), a 1628 F. Sidney 

(1652’ X29 Sir Philip.. observed this limitless ambition nf the 
Spaniard. *760^2 \i.P»wt3Y.T.FoolofQuat. (1S09) III. 57 
While the king acts in consent with the parliament .. he is 
limitless, irre.-.istible. x863 I.ockyer GmUemin's Heavens 
(ed. 3) 436 In the depths of limitless space, exist numerous 
assemblages of stare. 1891 E. Peacock N. Brendan 11 . 58 
Almost limitless power of giving pain. 

Hence Iii-mitlessly adv., Itvmitlessness. 

1865 Ruskin Sesofne (ed. 2) 145 When the affection has 
become whoHj* and limitlessly our omi. 1865 Spectator 


4. Mar. 239/3 The Imperial throne . . the power solutus a 
legibns which in its limltlessne.ss could redre-s all wrongs, 

Limitor, -our, obs. forms of Limited. 
Limitroplie a. and sb. [.1. F. 

hmitrophe, ad. late L. llmitropJms, limilotrophtis 
(a hybrid f. L. limit-, limes ■yKjx.-rp 6 <pos siipport- 
applied to lands set apart for the suppoit of 
troops on the frontier.] 

A. adj. Situated on the frontier; bordering on, 
adjacent to (another country). 

1826 (J. R._ Best] 4 i'ears France 129 Russia has already 
absorhedj within its empire, that great Hmitrophe nation 
which might have been a barrier against further pi ogress, 
*E4S Ford Handbk. Spain\\. 503 Like many of these limi- 
trophe Pyrenean districts it became independent soon after 
..731. Daily Nezos -22 Feb. 5/3 The policy of a Hmi- 

trophe frontier with Russia revived. 1885 Pall Mall G. 
I Apr. 1/2 England.. was perfectly free to enter inio any 
relations she pleased with the Stales limitrophe to India. 
fB. sb. A border-land. Obs. 

1589 A. MfuKDAv] Hist. Palmcndos v. (1653) 33 He .. be- 
came .. famous through, all the neighbour Marches and 
limiirophcs of Tharsus. 2598 Dallington Meth. Tra-o. 
C ij b,The Prince ought to have of them {se. castles] in his 
frontier place.s, and Lymitroplies (as they call them). 

Hence f Iilxnitropliiu^ ppl. a., bordering, ad- 
jacent; + liimitroplious a. (see quot,). 

1623 tr. Favines Theat. Hon. iv. vii. 29 The Counties of 
Boulougne, Saint Paule, and other Hmitrophing Seigneun'es. 
*727 "S* Chasisers Cycl. s. v. Column, Limlirophous or 
boundary Column, is that which shews the limits of a king- 
dom. or country conquered. 

1 * iimity. Obs, Also 6 lymytee. [Formation 
uncertain ; possibly limities, -tees, represents L. 
iimites\ hwt ct Ob'. limiU.^ — Li.mit, 
r^S Do. Berners Froiss.ll. ccx. (cevt.j 648 There shulde 
be in their company of the lymytees of Fraunce, mo then 
fyue hundred knigliles, 1545 Jove Exp. Dan. Ded, A iij b, 
The very Hmities& boundesoflhe world. 1553 Eden Treat. 
Nezi<e Ind. (Arb.) 29 They go not out of j’e rimiiies of their 
own contrie. 

Limm, obs. form of Limn. 

II Limma (li'ma), [Late L., a. Gr, Xfiftya 
remnant, part left, semitone, f. ^direiv to leave.] 

1 . Jl/tts. The semitone of the Pythagorean scale 
(see quot. 1694). 

X694 \V. Holder Ha>itteny\\. 152 The Pythagoreans, not 
using Tone Minor, but two Equal Tones Major, in a Fourth, 
were forced to t.ike a leaser Interval for ihe Hemitone; 
which call'd their Limma, or Pythagorean Hemitone : and, 
which added to those two Tones, makes up the Fourth ; it 
is a Comma less than Hemitone Major (x6 to i^)and the 
Ration of it, is 256 to 243. 18S7 W. S. Rockstro in Grove’s 
Diet. Mxts. IV, 503 The Ditonic Diatonic Tetrachord, con- 
.cisiing of two greater Tones and a Limma, a.', set forth by 
Pylhagor.'Ls. 

2 . Gr. fros. A time or mora in a line required 
by the rhythm but not expressed by a syllable in 
the words: indicated in schemes by the sign f\. 

Limme, obs. form of Limb jAI 
Limmeal, .ly, obs. vars. Ltmb-meab, -sieally. 
Limmell, variant of Limail, metal filings, 
Limmer (li’mai), sb. and a. Sc. and north, dial. 
Also 5 lymmare, 6 lymare, -er, lymmar, 6-7 
liinmar, lymber, lymmer. [Of obscure origin ; 
connexion witli Limb sb, is possible.] 

A. sb. 


1 1 . A rogue, scoundrel. Obs* 

1456 Sir G. Have Lazv of Arniys (S.T.S.) 233/24 Ane un- 
worthy lymmare, that setlis nocht for honour boi for plllcry. 
C1470 Henryson d/br. Fab. v. iParl. Bens's) xH, (To the 
fox) ‘ Byde quod the lioun ; ‘ limmer, let ws .see Gif it be 
suthe the sillie ;ow hes said.’ 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. 
(1821) I. p. l.xiv, He causit hir to be scluimfully defowlit wiih 
rebaldis and Hmmaris of his cunire. 1596 Dalr\mple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. ix. 219 Adam Scot special bordirer and 
limmer, commounlie calit king of iraytouris. 1602 Jas. VI 
Let. to Elis. (Camden) 147 The repreasing of fugitiues and 
lymmcriBslj/f].^ 1607 Sc. Acts Jas. FI \ jSi6)l'V. 379/2 That 
Insolent and wicked race and name of the glengregour and 
notorious lymberis and malefactouris. 1637 B. Josson Sad 
Sheph. XU I, Fowle Limmer 1 drittie I-ouwne ! 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth iv. There have been a proper set of Jimmers 
about to scale your windows, father Simon. 

2 . Applied to a woman, a. A light woman ; a 
strumpet, b. In weaker sense: A jade, hussy, minx. 

1566 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 83 In causa diffamacionis, 
viz. that his wyfwasa lymer. 1728 Ramsay Lax/ A/. /I/Arv 
viii, 1 wore nae frizzl’d hmmer's hair. 1786 Bubk.s Txya Dogs^ 
182 Except for breakin 0’ their timmerOr speakin lightly o 
their limmer. 1814 Scott Wav. Ixiii, Kate and Matty, the 
limmere, gaed aff wT twa o’ Hawley’s dragoons, and 1 hae 
twa new queans instead o’ them. 1851 Borrow Lavengro 
Ixxxv. (1900) 460 Leave my husband in the hands of you and 
that limmer, who has never besn irue to vi<. 1897 CBjx:KErT 
Lads Love xiii. 141 ‘ Oh— the limmer— how darw >ne , 
cried my mother, on fire instantly at the hint of an znsuJt o 
rejection to her eldest son. 


xdj. Knavish, scoundrelly. , 

10 Dunbar Pmm xxvii. g With rnony ‘°’“; 

Scott (S.T.S.) 53 For Iv-nm.r 

Ais lo. 1637 B. ;o.vso.N Sad_ S/ir/y n. h 

em, limmer lotvne, T hy vermin, nn . > • 
t one. -r 1785 Kyd. tv. m ChiW 

Limmer thieve.^ drives them aiva>. _ 

e ■flAxameilaXa., knavish; fldminery. 
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LIMOTHERAPST. 


Limmeter, obs. form of Ltmiteb. 

Iiimming, obs. form of Limning. 

Limn (lini), v. Now literary and arch. Also 
5 lirayne, lymm, 5-7 lymn(e, 6-7 limm(e, 
limbfe, limne. [Altered form of Lumine 
fl. trans. To illuminate (letters, manuscripts, 
books). Also absoL Obs, 

14.. TreviseCs Higden (RoUs^ VII. 255 pis bisshop bym- 
self schonede not to wdte and lumine [i!/.?. p (easly 
15th c.) lyrnne] and bynde bookes. c 1440 Promp. Pam, 
2'^lji Lymnyd, a'« bookys (A’, limynidi, elucidatus, *499 
Chtirclnv. Acc. Croscombe (.Som. Rec. Soc.j 24 A ina^s 
bokc of vein lymmyde- *531 Elyot CtJr#. 1, v» Thtir fyrst 
letters to be paynted orlymned, 1534 Rich Let. to T, Crom- 
well in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. xxxiv. 179 A certain tale of 
M, Magdalen, delivering her a letter from heaven, that was 
limned with golden letters. 1566 Diiant Horace, Sat. i. iv. 
B viij b. And if their toyes, in letters lymde, be printed once 
in booke. Then letc.J. 1S73 of Limmtng title-p, 
Diuersekyndesof colours to write or to limme withall vppon 
velyin. 1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 94 When 
they write letters vnto anie principall person, they glide the 
margent of the paper, and Hmbe it. 

+ 2 . To adorn or embellish with gold or bright 
colour; to depict in (gold, etc.). Also {rarest to 
lay on (colour'. Obs, 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIll 73 Images ». rychely 
lymned wyth golde and i\lbyn colours. XS73 Art Lhn, 
ining tiile-p.. How siluer or golde shalbe layed or limmed 
vppon the sise. 1587 Fleming Contn. HoUnshed 1 1 1. 490/1 
Their bannerolsdisplaied, and richUe Ummed with my lords 
armes. 1653 H. Cooan tr. Pinto's ‘trav. xxiii. 84 The 
Royal Arms of Portugal were Umned in Gold. 

3 . To paint (a picture or portrait) ; to portray, 
depfet (a subject), f Formerly spec, to paint in 
water-colour or distemper (see Limning vbLsb, 2). 
+ Also with forth ^ out, 

159* Shaks. Ven. ^ Ad. 290 Looke, when a Painter would 
surpasse the life, In limming out a well-proportioned_ steed. 
*594 Carew Iluarie's Exam. Wits vi. 11596) 83 Pictures 
which are lymned in o\le. 1607 'Iopsell Four’/. Beasts 
(1658) 222 Nicon that famous painter of Greece, when he 
had most curiously limbed forth a Horses perfection [etc.]. 
1622 Wither Fair Virtue M, Where Apelles limb’d to life 
Ixiathed Vulcans louely w.fe. 1641 Milton Animadv. 
Wks, 1851 III. 230 He may be the competent Judge of a neat 
picture, or elegant poem, that cannot limne the Tike. 28x3 
Scott Trierm. ni. .xxxvii^ l or there by magic skill, 1 wis, 
Form of each thing that living is Was limn’d in proper dye. 
2854 ^IRs. Oliphant Magd. Heplntrn II. 55 The dim chapel 
.. with Scripture stories limned in its ancient gla.ss, x8€6 
Conth, Mag. Sept, 33s If he be Umned aright in the canvas 
which has descended to us. 
b, transf and^f. 

*S93Nashe4 Lett.Confnt, 30 With life and spirit to limne 
deadnes it selfe Hoc est Oraioris proprinm. 2600 Shaks. 
A. Y. L, u, vii. 194 Aa mine eye doth his edigles wltnesse 
Most truly UmnM, and llu.ng In your face. 2602 Marston 
Ant, 4* Mel. Induct, I fear it is not possible to limme so 
many persons in so small a tablet as the compasse of our 
playes afford. 1645 Fuller^ Good Tk. in Bad T.. Mixt 
Contempt, xxi. (1649) 83 It Is ea<ie for one to endure an 
afHlction, as he limns it out in his own fancie. 2653 Middle* 
TON & Rowley Sp, Gipsy iii. iii, What’s beauty but a perfect 
white and red? Both here well mix'd limn truth so beautiful. 
265 i Lusoria xxxvii. in Resolves (1709) 6ot He 

must limb Spirits never tir'd. 2856 Spurgeon New Park St. 
Pulpit 1. 56 Instances of persons going to the house of God, 
and having their characters limned out to perfection. 2872 
Smiles Charac. x. (1876) 284 Perhaps the most complete 
picture of a great man ever limned in words. 1878 Glad- 
stone /’r/;//. Homer J30 The Odusseus is limned, with .. 
incomparable art. 

4. Prov. To limn the water, timn (something) 
on water-, said of something transient or futile. 

2620 Bacon Poems (Gro.sart) 40 Who then to fraile Mor- 
tality shall trust. But limmes the Water, or but writes in 
dust. 269a Vindiciar Carolina ix. 73 All he had done was 
but a kind of Limming the Water, to them. 2871 R. Ellis 
ir.Caiu/tus\xx.4 A woman’s words.. Limn them on ebbing 
floods, write on a winlery gale [L. In vento et rapida scribere 
oporiet aqua). 

T*6. absol. or iutr. To paint; esp, to paint in 
water-colour or distemper. Obs. 

2594 Plat yewell-ka. lu. 44 To paint or limne with the 
colours that are taken fiomhearbsor flowers. 1622 Peacham 
Compi. Gent. xiii.(t634) 126 The vertuous Margaret Qtieene 
of Navarre beside her excellent veine in Poeslc could draw 
and limne excellently. 265$ Pepys Diary q May, Yesterday 
begun my wife to learn to limn of one Browne. 2675 Ckowne 
Country Wit IV. 57 Merry. Cannot you Limne, Sir? A’^iw- 
hler, Limne, what dost iliou mean ? Merry. Why Limne, 
Sir, draw Pictures in little, 2678 Cudwortm Intelt.Syst. i. 
iii. § 30. 236 If Oxen, Lions, Horses and Asses . . were able 
to limn and paint. 

liimnacean (limnf'.si'an), a. and sb. ff. mod. 
L. Limnacea (see below), for *Limnxacea, f. 
LlMNyEA ; see -acean.J a. adj. Pertaining to the 
Limnacea, one of the three families of Piilmo- 
Iranchiaia in De Blainville’s classification, b. sb, 
A gastcropod of the family Limnacea-, a pond- 
snail (Cf/t/. Victi). Also liimna-ceoits £Z. = prec. 
adj. (M.ayne Expos. Lex. 1RS5I. 

'll lliniiaBa (limnf a). Zool. AIsoe/reK.Lymn-. 
[mod.L., ad. Gr. Kipivaia, fern, of Aiprafos, f. \Ihvti 
pool, marsh.] A genus of the family LJmnxidx 
or pond sna.ls, typical of tlie snb-family Limn, rime-, 
a pond-snail of this genus.. Plence Liranie-nn, a 
gastcropod of the genus Linincca-, Xtlmnm'id (also 
limnoid), a gastcropod of the family Zt>««.T;rfa- ; 


a pond-snail ; liimnse-lne a., pertaining to the sub- 
family Limnxinx (Cent. Diet.). 

2834 McMurtkii: tr. CtevtePs Anim. Kingd, III. 38 Hav- 
ing a shell very similar to that of a Lymtizea. 1852 Wood- 
ward Molluscti II Tne air-breathing limneids li*e in fre.sh 
water. 2856 Ibid. in. 361 The Litorins and Limnscans are 
found living together. 

Limnaatll [^Ii*mnrenJ)). Bot, [£ Gr. Xipivi] lake, 
marsh -t- arfios flo^^er.] a. A plant of the genus 
Limnanthemitfit (N.O. Gentianace’x) of perennial 
water-hei bs. b. A. plant of the genus Limnaiithcs 
or tribe Limnanthepe, N.O. Geraniacece (Cassell). 

1872 Oliver Elem. BoL 11. 209 The .. orbicular floating 
leavesofConnnonLimnanth(A7V«/xrt«M<^///«w«>'//y>/xari7/Vf<?r). 

Limned (limd), ppl. a, [f. Limn v. t -edI.] 
f Illuminated painted, depicted, portrayed. 

2538 Elyot Diet., Mittiali Itbrt, limned bokes, hauyng 
letters of dyuers colonr-s. 2573 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1S861 111 . 26 The lymned letters and pictures. 2595 Mark- 
ham .T/r A. CrxV/y/A*, Fothe/ayrest vii, III limn’d memorial.^ 
of diuinest rage. 260$ Bacon Adv. Learn 1. it'. § 3. 18 Like 
the first Letter of a Patent, or limmed Booke. a 2628 F. 
Gkevil Sidney Ep. Ded. U652) 1 Boih yonr Bloud and 
Vertues do so strongly Iniltle you to this well-limb ’d Piece.’ 
1648 Bury Witts (Camden) 216 The limned picture of my 
wife. 2824 Cary Dante, Par, xxvIL 90 The human flesli Or 
. .its limn’d re.semblance. 

Limner (li’mnDi). Now literary or arch. 
Forms ; 4-5 lymnour, 4-6 lymenor(e, 5 lym- 
nore, lympuer, 6 lymmer, 6-7 lymner, lim- 
mer, 7 limbner, limpner, 6- limner. [Altered 
form of LuiiiNER: see Lisin v, and -erI.} 

1 . An illuminator of manuscripts. Hist. 

2389 in Eng, Gilds {1870) 9 Johanne.s Danrastre, lymeno^ 
2398 rHEViSA.5<rr'M.Z>ey'.A.xvii.cxIi.(i495>698 Grauours, 
lymnours aiid payntours cieth Rewe to sharpe theyr syghte. 
r244o Promp. Parv. 317/1 Lymnore (A'. ^2490 luminour), 
elucidator, miniographns. 2483 Act 1 Rich. _///, c. 9 § i 
That this Acte. .In no wise extende,.toany writer lympner 
bynder or imprynter. c Cocke LorelLs B. 20 Barbers, 
boke bynders, and lymner.s. i ggg Eden Decades 288 The 
lyttle byrdes whiehe the lymmers of bookes are accustomed 
to paynte on the margentes of churche bookes. ^ 2607 R. 
C[ARr.w] tr. Estienne's World 0/ Wondtrs 234 A Hmmer .. 
had drawne S Peter and S. Paul so liuely. 2859 C. Barker 
Associat. Princ. i. 28 The Rector Chon, .had .. the charge 
of the writing materials.. and of the colours for the Umners. 

2 . A painter, esp. a portrait painter. + Some- 
times spec,, a water-colour artist. 

1594 Plat JezvelLho. 11. 23 The fine and subtil earth of the 
hearbe or flower, out of the whlth some curious Limner may 
draw some excellent colour* ,2607 ’Fopsell Four/. Beasts 
(1658) 20 The Poets (with their apes, the painters, limmers, 
and carvers). 2638 (JssiiER ItPtmanuel {,\t>4%) 26 A curious 
liinmer draweth his own sons pourtraicture to the life. 2659 
j. ARR0ws^tITK Chain Princ. 13^ The limbner drew it as 
he was an artist, not as one of this or that nation. 1662-2 
Pepys Diary 2 Jan., Cooper, the great limner in little. 2688 
R, Holme A rmottry iii. 247/2 A Limner, a Painter in Water 
colours. 2752 Foote Taste i. i, Pray now, Mr. Carmine, how 
do you Limners contrive to overlook the Ugliness, and yet 
preserve the Likeness? 1830 D’Israeli Chas, /, 111 . viii. 
186 Many refined strokes show that the limner had studied 
his original by her side. 2875 Jowctt Plato (ed. 2) 111 . 250 
The drawing of a limner which has not the shadow of a 
likeness to the truth. 

Hence lil’mnsry, the work of a limner. 

02832 H, Coleridge (1852) 1 . 199 The few remnants 
of church-liinnety that have escaped the fanatics and the 
modernisers. 

LLmniad. rare. [Erroneously for ^lirnttatf, 
ud, Gr. AifipaS-, Kiicvas fem. adj,„ ‘pertaining lo 
lakes,' f. Xl^vrj lake.] A lake-nymph. 

2828 L. Hunt Foliage, The Nymphs p. xii, The Llmniad 
takes Her pleasure in the lakes. 

Limningf (li ’mig, Irmnii)), M, sb. ' [f. Limn v. 

+ -ING 1 ] 

1 . Illuminating of manuscripts, etc. Also concr, 
c 2485 E. E. J\lisc. (Warton Club) 72 There begynnyth the 

crafte of lymnynge of bokys. 2573 {title) A very proper 
treatise, wherein is briefly sett ^rthe the arte of limming, 
which teacheth how siluer or golde shalbe layed or limmed 
vppon the sise [elc.J. 1591 Percivall .S’/. Diet,, Lnminneion 
de tibros,\yxi\r\\oZjminiculatio. 2612 Peacham Gcntl, Exerc. 
title-p., The making of all kinds of colours, to be vsed in 
Lymming, Painting, Tricking, and Bla«;on of Coates, and 
Atwca. 2762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's Anted, Paint, 
(1786) I. 39 Of the third Edward, .^ys Mr. Vertue, many 
portraits are preserved. .in illuminated MSS. .. He has not 
marked where these limnings exist. 2859 GullicK & Timbs 
Paint. 200 'I’he art of illuminating, or limning, as it was 
formerly called. 

2. Painting (t formerly spec, in water-colour or 
distemper). 

1606 (). WfooDCocKn) Lives Empeivrs in Hist. Ivstine 
Gg i^b, Singing, playing, and plriskk, geometrj’, p.iinting, 
and liming. 267s SaUuos Polygraph, H. xv'. 73 Limning is 
an Art whereby in Water Colours, we strive to rexemble 
Nature in every thing to the life. 2688 R. Holme A nuoury 
11 1. 147/2 Limning, Painting in Water or lours with Gum or 
Size- 27x2 Addison Steel. No. 328 Limning, one would 
think, iH no expensive Diversion, but .. she paints Fans for 
all her Female Acquaintance, and draw's all her Relations 
Pictures in .Miniature. 28^ B, B. Warfield in^ Chr. 
Treasury Feb. 92/2 llie skill^ limning of a Micliael 
Angela. 

b An instance of this; cotter, a painting. 
iS^ Loud. Gas. No. 2521/4 A Collection of P.ainlings and 
fine Limnings bv the best Masters. 2721 Siiaftesd. Charac. 
(1737) ®95 attempt those accurate and refin’d 

limnings or portraitures of mankind, or offer to bring gentle- 
men on the stage. 28x6 Singer Hist. Cards 67 A great 


many limnings in rather a rude style of art. i85i Our Eng. 
Home 145 The limnings of early painters on the walls. 

3 . attrib., as limning gold, picture, skill, 

2420 Noiiiughnm Rec. 11 . 120 Pro auro vocato ‘lymnyng 
gold \ 2627 1 . Oliver in Wills Doctors Com. (Camden) 84 
All my drawings., and lymning pictures, or any thing of 
lymning whatsoever.' as yet unfinished. 2737 Matt. (3 rees 
spleen 450 When fancy tries her limning sKiii To draw and 
colour at her will. 

Ivinning, ///. a. [ + -ing 2.] Painting. 

2782 WoLCOT (P_. Pindar) sn/ Ode lo R. AIs iv, Thus 
should young limning lads themselves demean. 

Limnite (H mnait). Also lymnite. [f. Gr. 
AiVi'i) lake + -ITE.] 

1 . Balxontology. A fossil species of the genus 
Zim/iR’a, 

2864 Webster, Lymnite, 2882 Ocilvie, Livtniie. 

2 . Min. Bog iron ore, containing more water than 
limonite. 

• x868 in Dana Min. 178. 

LimnogTapb. (li*mn%raf). [f. Gr. >A\arq lake, 
marsh t -gkaph.J An apparatus for automatically 
recording the variations ol level in a lake. 

1880 Nature 4 Mar. 427 Beside the fixed limnograph of 
M. Plantamour, 

. Limnology (limnp’ 16 d,:^i). [f. Gr. \tfivij lake, 
marsh + -Ao7ia -logy.J a. The study of the phy- 
sical phenomena of lakes, b. That department 
of science which treats of pond-life. 

2805 Athenxum to Aug. 195/3 Limnology was dealt with 
[at the Geographical Congress] by Dr. F. A. Forel. 1899 
Pop. Sci. Monthly SepL 709 Ihe study of microscopic 
aquatic life and general limnology. 

Linmometer (Umnp’m/toi). Also erron. 
limni-, [1. Gr. lake -meter.] An appa- 
ratus for measuring the variations of level in lakes. 

2852 Th. Ross Huniboldt's Trav. II. xvi. 14 The Marquis 
del Toro has undertaken to put this design into execution.. 

e. itabli-ihing limnometers, on a bottom of gnebs rock, so 
common in the lake of Valencia. 2879 Nature 23 Oct. 61^/2 
M. Edouard Sarasin has recently established a registering 
Hmnimeter . . near the eastern extremity of the Lake of 
Geneva. 

Limuophilons (Hmnf7*fibs), a. [f. Gr. Ai/u'i? 
marsh, pool + <piK-os loving + -ous. C f, F. limno- 
phile.'] Fond of or living in marshes or pools, as 
cei tain molluscs, etc. jOss la Mayne Expos, Lex. 
Ziimo* (Ui’miJ), taljen as comb, form of L. ITvms 
mud, in, the sense ‘ clayey and . . / 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 23 A certain earth of the 
limo-cretaceous kind. 

Limon.e, obs. form of Lejion, 
t Limoneer. Obs. In 6 lymoner, -eer. [a. 
F, limoniery f. limon shaft ; see -eer.J A horse 
which is attached lo the shafts of a vehicle. 

1523 WoLSEV in Fiddes Li/e (2786) u. xi8 That new 
Lymoneers and horses for draught and carriage should be 
recovered. 2524 — in St, Papers Hen. Vitl (1836) IV. 220 
Provision of bmoners, cariages and drawghies. 
Limonin (Irmd'nin). Chem. Also -ine. [f. 
mod.L. -// wowk;;; (F. limon) LEiiON -t- -in.] (See 
qnot.) Also {rare) Limone [as in Fr.]. 

2845 Grecorv Organic Chetn. 459 Limonine, or Limone, 
a bitter crj'stalUne matter found in the seeds of or-anges, 
lemons, &c. ^2864 Wa'hs Diet. Chem. 111 . 699 Limonin, 
the bitter principle contained in the pips of oranges and 
lemons. 

Limonite (lai’m^nait), Min. [Named by Haus- 
mann, 18x3, probably fiom Gr. Kaixwv meadow, 
a rendering of its earlier Ger. name Tviesenerz, 
meadow-ore; see-iTE.] A name at first confined 
to bog iron ore, but now e.xtended to include all 
forms of hydrous sesqui-oxide of iron, containing 
about. 15 per cent, of water. 

2823 H. J. Brooke Inirod. Crysiallogr. 472 Bog, Meadow, 
Stc.\ Iron ore, Limonite. 2852 C. U. Shepard Min. (ed. 3) 
276 Limonite occurs in beds and veins. 2879 Rutlcv Study 
Rocks X. 156 Limonite occurs in sialaciitic, mammillated, 
pisolhic, or earthy, conditions. 

attrib. 2874 Raymond Statist. Mines «5- Mining 308 A 
deposit of limonite-iron ore. 

Hence Iiimoiii*tic<r., consisting of or resembling 
limonite {Cent. Dictl). 

II Limcuixim. Obs. [mod.L. llvidnium « L. 
limonion (Pliny),a. GriAet;iaiFioH,neut.ofAf</2a'Ftos‘, 

f. A€t/«uF meadow.] Any plant of the genus Fyrola, 
esp. P. rotundifolia', u intergreen. 

2548 '^yv.N^MNameso/Herbes 4% Limonium named of the 
Herbaric-s Pyrola, is named in duch wintergrowen. .. It 
niaye be called in englishe wj-ntergrene. 2562 — Herbal 
II. 39 The sede of Limonium.. is good agayn-it all k>'ndes of 
flyxes, 2664 Evelyn Hal. Hort. July (2(>79) 22 Flowers in 
Prime, or yet Lasting. . . Indian luberous jacynth, Linio- 
niup [etc.]. 1742 Compi. Fam.-Piece il. ill. 386 You have 
besides the scarlet Lichnis, ..divert kinds of Limoniums. 
Limose (bi*mt?us), a. Geol. and Bot. rare. [ad. 
L. limds-us, f. Hmus mud.] Pertaining to, of the 
nature of mud; growing in mud. 

2855 Mayne Expos. Lex., s.v, Limosus. 

t Limo’sity. Obs. [ad. mod.L. limdsitas, f. 
limos-tts.l ‘Muddiness* (Blount Glossogr, Iti56), 
Limothe*rapy, Med. rare. [f. Gr. Ar^xo-s 
hunger + ^</3oncio medical treatment.] Treatment 
of disease by fasting ; the hunger cure. 

2893 in Dunglison's Did. Med. (ed. 21). 
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UMPISTESS. 


XiinioTlS (l3i*m9s'), a. ? Ohs. Also 5 lymous, 
-ows. [ad. L. litJids-KSy f. limits mud, slime.] 
Muddy; slimy. 

£*1420 Pallad, on Hush. ix. 139 Yf water ther be lymous 
or enfecte, Admyxiion of salt wol hit correcle. c 1440 
Provip, J^arrf. 198/2 Gleymows, or Jymows, limosus, vis- 
cosus. f^Iittinosus. 1646 Sii^ T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. i. 
27^ 'I'he mud and limous matter brought downe by the river 
Nilus. 1656 in Blount « 1754 Sir J. Kloyer (J.), 

They esteemed this natural mclanchohck acidity to be the 
Jimous or slimy fceculeiit part of the blood. 1794 Sullivan 
Viao Kat. II. 157 A limous lava, .which consists of argil* 
laceous and siliceous earths mixed with iron. 

Hence f Iiimonsness, sliminess. 

C1440 Provip. Parv. 198/2 Gleymowsenesse, or lymo\v(s)- 
nesse, Umositas. vtscosicas. 

tljinipy sh\ Obs. rare'“^. [f. Limp Cf. 
Oli. lelwipy f. An occurrence. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 197 On alle hose Hmpes ne un- 
trowede neure lob lo-genes ure drihten. 

iiimp [limp), [f. Limp z>. 2 ] The action 
of limping; a limping gait or walk. 

1818 Todd s.v., He has a limp in his walking. ^ 1870 
Dickens E. Drood iii, The sun*browned tramps , . quicken 
their limp a little. 1876 Chamb. yrnl. 15 Jan. ^s/r The 
Grecian bend and the Alexandra limp— both positive and 
practical imitaiions of physical affliction. 

Ztimp Mhting. An instrument used 

for throwing off the refuse from the ore in the 
operation of jigging (see quots.). 

1747 Hooso.s Miner's Diet, Litnp fisj a ver}* small and 
thin Piece of Board, shaped almost half round, and it is 
Shod on the circular edge with Iron, 1778 Prycc Min. 
Cornuh. 323 The uppermost light .stony waste may be easily 
separated and skimmed off by a piece of semicircular board, 
called a Limp. 1875 in J. H. Collins Metal Alining Gloss. 
x88i in Raymond Mining Gloss. 

^imp (limpl, a. [Of obscure origin ; G. lampen, 
'to hang limp*, has been compared.] 

1 . Wanting in firmness or stiffness, flaccid ; 
flexible, pliant. Of a textile fabric: Unstiffened. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lintp% limber, supple. 1730 
M. Browne iVa/lon's Angler The Chub .. eats 

waterish, and .. the Flesh of him is not firm, but limp 
[earlier edd. short] and tasteless, a 1825 Fo«cy Poc. E. 
Anglia^ Limpt limPsy, flaccid. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
xvi, His [Punch’s] body was dangling in a most uncomfort* 
able position, all loose and limp, and shapeless. 18S6 Comh. 
Alag. Mar. 348 A female wiih a heap of limp veil thrown up 
over an obsolete bonnet 1^4 Easaar 19 Dec. 638/r Scarf 
arrangements . . are made in almo>t any limp material 
2807 Boohuan }3lx\. xi6/x Stran.>Iing in our starch we can 
raUy him [Byronl familiarly on his limp collars. 

D. Bookbinding. Used to designate a kind of 
binding in which no mill-board is nseil. 

X863 Parker's Ca'al, Bhs, Printed /or Univ. Ox/, 2 
Soplioclls Tragoedue . . each Play separately, limp cloth. 
2X. df/, tSSx Clar. Press List Jve^a Bks, 40 The Oxford 
Bible for 're.achcrs.. Turkey Morocco, limp, 22f. 6d. 

2 . t rafts/, and^. Wanting in firmness, strictness, 
nervous energy, or the like. 

X853 G. J. Cayley Las Al/orjns I. 196 We told them that 
our naiion had no taste or genius for dancing,.. preferring 
to imitate in a limp and spiritless manner, the dances of 
fo.eigri countries. 1872 Baoehot Physics 4 Pol. (1876) 76 
Creeds or .systems that conduce to a soft limp mind tend to 
perish. x88o Vekn. Lee Stud, Italy \\, ii. 24 Hts contem- 
poraries composed in loose, limp rhymes. 1885 Dobson 
At Sign 0/ Lyre 141 Whether., the limp Matron on the 
Hill Woke from her novel-reading trance, 
t Obs. Forms : i limpan, pa, i. 

lomp, pa. pple. lumpen, 2-5 limpe(n, 4-5 
lympe(n; pa. t. 5 lympedo, -ide, pa. pple, 4 
lumpen. [OE. limpan str. =: OEIG. limpkan, 
Umpfan, limfan, lim/en ,* also limpan (MHG. 
limpfeii) ; cf. OHG. gilimpf suitableness, fitness, 
mod.G. glimpf moderation, lenity.] 

1 . intr. To befall, happen. Const, dative. Chiefly 
impers. or c^xadi-impers. 

Beowui / Hu lomp eow on lade leofa Biowulf. c888 
K. /Elfred Boeth. xxxix. § 2 (Sedgefield) pa yflan habbaS 
gcstelSa, & him UmpS oft sefter hiora asnum willan. 
a\zz$Ancr. R. 412 Jlf out llmpe'5 misliche J)et [etc.]. 13. < 
E. E. Alia. P, B. 424 Nyf oure lorde bade ben her lodez- 
mon hem had lumpen harde. 13.. Gaw, <5* Gr. Kut. 907 
Hit was Wawen hym-self hat in won sytter, Comen to 
hat krystmasse, as case hym he" lymped. a 1400-50 Alex- 
ander 3095 It lympy.s noti allway he la'st be lykkynd to h® 
first, c 1420 Anlurs o/ Arih. 615 Hot him lympede ke wer&e, 
and hat me wele lykis. 

- 2 . To belong, pertain, relate lo. 

858 Charier m 0 . B. Texts 438 Butan Sem wioda Se to 
3em Rcaltern limpS. c 1x75 Lamb ^ Horn. 41 We eow wuIleS 
sutelichc seggen of ''a fredome \>t llmpeS to han deic. a 1225 
Auer. A’. 50 pet Invite creolz liinpeS to ou. 

3 . irons. To incur, meet with. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. C. 174 And who-so lympes he losse, 
lay hym I'er-oute. ?ax4oo Aforte Arlh. 875, 1 hadde lefte 
my lyfe are cho hade harme lymppyde. 

iiiiup (limp), [cogn. w. MHG. limphin 
(rare) of the same meaning. Cf. also Limphalt^.] 
1 , inlr. To walk lamely, to halt. Also with 
about, along, away. Occas. with cognate object. 

1S70 Levins ATaui/-, To Limp, claudicare. xS9® 

S^HAKs. Tam. Shr, ii. i, 554 Why does the world report that 
Kate doth limpc? 1601 Holland Pliny I. 274 Of Hawks. . 
the Circos. .is lame and limpeth of one leg. 2648 Bp. Hall 
Breathings Devout Soul xxU. 34 That holy serrant of thine 
.. went limping away. 1709 Steele Toiler No. 80 r 7, 
1 must therefore humblybeg Leave to Ump along the Streets 
after my own Way, 2787 Burns 'Tatn Sajusott's Elegy x, 


Owre mony a weary hag he limpit. 1806-7 J, Beresford 
Afiseries Hunt. Lt/e (18261 ii. i, Limp along like a pig in a 
siring. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville HI. 259 His trail 
was lollowed for a long distance, which he must have limped 
alone. 2867 Dickens Lett. (x8&oj II. 275 He limps about 
and does his work. 

b. ftg. ; in quot. c *400, to fall short cf, 
c 2400 Desir. Troy 36 Sum lokyt ouer Utle and lympit of 
the sothe. ^ 2586 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. i. 11/2 in fiotin- 
shed. And if anie of ihe.se three \sc. marks of the subjection 
of a country] lackc, doubtle>.se the conquest limpeth. 2586 
J. Hooker Hist. Irel. 105/1 [ibid.) Sir John Alen . , was 
found to limpe in this controuersie. x^96 Shaks. /Vcrc/i. P. 
in. ii. 130 So farre thL shadow Doth limpe behinde the sub- 
stance. ^ 1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1834) 1. 566 The whole 
chain will become a rope of sand, and the consequence limp 
lame behind. 1821 'L.Khx^Elia Sen i. Afy Relations, I muj,t 
limp often in my poor antithetical manner. 1887 Freeman 
B.xeter iv. 90 The pentameter might perhaps ha\e limped 
le.ss if [etc.]. 

2 . Lomb., vls. limp-verse\ limp-legged 
*5*3 SKF.LTON Garl. Laurel 625 With that I herd gunnis 
rus^he out at ones,. .It made sum lympe legged, and brolsid 
there bones, c \*.RKyH\v ait Bamobees yrnl., Ppon 

the Errata's, What tho my limpe-verse be manned ? 

+ Iii*mparcl. Obs. [f.LiMPzi.--h-ARD.] A con- 
tempiuous name for one who limps, a ciipple. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xxxix. What could that gouty 
Limpard have done with so fine a dog? 

Limper (U'mp9j). [LLimp One 

who limps. 

1632 Sherwood, A Itmper, vn ioisUttx.^ 1709 Steele 
Tatler No. 77 f 1 Before the Limpers came In, 1 remember 
a Race of Lispers. a 1868 Whitman Boston Town lii, Back { 
back to the lulls, old Hmpers! 

XiilUpet (U*mpet). Forms: 1 lempedu, 4-7 
lempQtv^t, v7 lampert, lympit, -pot), 7-9 limpit, 
(8 limpid), S-9 Se. lampit, lempeck, 7- limpet. 
See also Limwn. [OE. lempedu, a. late L^ lam- 
preda limpet, also Lampuey.J A gasteropod 
mollusc of the genus Patella, having an open tent- 
sliaped shell and found aclheiing tightly to the rock 
which it makes its resting-place. 

cioso Poc, in Wr.*W0lcker 438/17 Lemprida, lempedu. 
13x2-13 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees* xo In Icmpciis. c 2560 
A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) v. 33 Lapstaris, lempettis, mussillis 
in schelUv 1602 Carew Cornwall 30 Of shell fi^h, there 
are Wrinkles, Limpets, Cockles [etc.]. 2673 Sir W. St rocks 
Let. to Ld. HnttonXn H. Co^r. (1878) 117 Those lympitts 
y* wer never seeije in England lack wine to make ’em fast. 
1684 Buconiers Amer. (16981 II. 155 Every day we had ! 
plenty of Lamperts and Mussels of a very large size. 2685 ! 
Phil. Trans. XV, 1284 And last as well as Lympnts or ' 
Winkles. 2726 Swift Gulliver iv. xi. 168, 1 continued ! 
three Days feeding on Oy-sters and Limpits, to save my own , 
Provisions. 2748 H. Ellis Httdson's Bay 271 Shells are 
seldom met with ; the only ones 1 saw were Eimpids, Mus- 1 
cles and Periwincles. 2842 Johnston in Proe. Benv. Nat. ' 
C/wi II. No, 10. 36 The Limpet or Lempecks. These have ! 
a rather thin shell of a greenish colour. , 

b. fig. and allusive. I 

1824 Score St. Ronan's xxxi, lie.. stuck like a lampit to 

a rock. 187$ Tennvson Q. Alary iii. 1, Be limpets to this 
pillar, or we arc torn Doum the strong wave of brawlers. 

c. allrib. and Comb., as limpet rock, shell', 
limpet shaped, -shelled adjs. 

1577 Harrison England 11. xiit. (1877) 1. 255 The worke- 
men happened ofteiitime.s upon lempct shcls. 1786 Burns 
Earnest Cry 4- Prayer vii. Triumphant crushin't like u 
mussel Or lampit shell. 1818 Keats Efi. to Reynolds 88 
The first page I read Upon a Lampit rock of green sea-weed 
Among the breakers. 1822-34 Goods Study Aled. (ed. 4) 
IV. 477 Limpet-shelled blain. 2897 Marv Kingsley IP. 
A/rica 17 The hat. .a large limpet-shaped affair made of 
palm leaves. 

tXiimpbalty a. Ohs, Also i leerapihalt, 
leraphald, -li(e]alt, 6 lympe Fault. [OK. /fw/- 
healt, f. *lamp-, abl.-var. of *ltmp- : see Limp v.'-^} 
Lame, limping. Hence f Xfimphalting vbl. sb., 
limping, 

<*700 Epinat Gloss. 589 Lurdus, liempihalt [Er/uri 
lemphihalt; lemphalt ; Leiden lemphaXd]. 0x050 

Poc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 433/17 Lunlus, Icmphealt, 1530 
Palsgr, 317/2 Lympe hault, ioiieux. 1549 Chaloner 
Erasm. on Folly Aiij, Vulcane, that lymphault snriithe. 
[bid. Cij, But when the Gods are sette at bankctle, F® 
plaieth the je.ster, now wyth hys lymphaultynge, now with 
his skofflnge. 

liiinphatie, obs. form of Lympitatic. 

]^inipid (Ivmpid), a. Also 7 limpidde. [ad. 

F. limpide, or 1 .. iimpidus, prob. related to early 
lumpa, class.L. lyinpha clear liquid : see Lymph.] 
Chiefly of fluids : hree from turbidity or suspended 
matter; pellucid, clear. 

■ 16x3 R. Cawdrey Table Allh. (ed. 3), Limpidde, cleere, 
pure. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. I 54 Chr3’.stan . . is 
a minerall body., made of a lentous colament of earth, 
drawne from the most pure and limpid juj'ce thereof. 16S2 
DrYden Keligio Laict24X And still the nearer to the spring 
we go, More limpid, more un'-oiled, the waters flow. 2784 
CoWFF.R Task I. 374 Winds from all quarters agitate the 
air, And fit the limpid element for use. 2834 Mrs. Somer- 
ville Connex. Phys. Sci.sCve. (2849) 127 The pure and limpid 
cry>tal of Iceland spar, i860 Collins IPom. IV'hite 1. 
viii. 34 'I'heeye^ are of that soft, limpid, turquoise blue, so 
often sung by the p^ts. 

b. of immaterial things andy^. 

2649 Needham Case Comnrw. x6 It were vaine to raise 
more dust out of the Cobwebs of Antiquity in so limpid a 
case. «i734 North Zzrrr (1826) III. 389 Death the only 
means to free a limpid soul .. from that dungeon of flesh. 
2847 Illustr, Loud. News xo July 27/1 She possesses a pure 


and limpid soprano of considerable compass. 2848 Dickens 
Doutbey xv, Devoutly hoping that hi"; l.mpid intellect might 
not be brought to bear on his difficulties until they were 
q ite settled. 1878 Gladstone Print. Homer 6 T'here is 
a singular transparency in the mind, as there is also in the 
limpid language, of Homer. 

Iiimpiditjr tlimpi-ditil. [ad. F. iimphilid or 
laie L. limpuiitai-cm. f. Iimpidus Limpid.] Clear- 
ness, tran-parence, wilh relerence to both material 
and immiterial things. 

2656 in Blount Glossogr. 2664 H. More ATysi. Inio. 245 
Rivers what they signifie..in respect of their limpidity. 
2758 Reid tr. A/acguer's Chym, I. 133 We are surprised to 
observe the solution of copper, .retain its limpidity. 2870 
Lowell my Bks. Sen i. (1873' 178 The limpidity of 

its expression allosvs us to measure it at a glance. 2886 
Ruskin Praelerita I. 294 Waters, of a perfect limpidity. 

Xiimpidly (li'mpidli), adv. [1. Limpid + -ly 2.] 
In a limpid manner. 

2870 Lowell Among tny Bks. Sen i. 280 Goethe himself, 
limpidly perfect as are many of his shorter poems, often fails 
in giving artistic coherence to his longer works. 2875 
Browning Inn Album lu. 84 He’s. .Limpidly truthful. 

Limpidness pi'n'pi'inf s). [f. Limi'id + -ness.] 
The qiiiility of being limpid ; =LiMPjniTi'. 

2664 H. MoRni7‘Hi>/i. Preph. 248 The other consideration 
of rivers is their limpidness and irrigation. 2758 Elahora. 
tory Laid Open Inirod 75 Having that greater degree ol 
lightness, volatility, and limpidness, which brings it to what 
is called the ethereal state. 1870 Lowell Study IPind, 19S 
Nothing can be finer than the delicious limpidness of his 
phmse. 18S5 G. Meredith Diana o/Cryssways II. 1.8 
Lake waters under rock, unfathomable in limpidness. 

Xii’^pin. Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 lympyne. 
- LmrKT. 


2585 H JOINS tr. yuftins' Nomenclatoryo Telliiia,mytulns, 
a Umpin. 2601 Holland 1. 26sTheLim{ ins, Muskles, 

and .bcallops. x6rr Cotcr., Berdin, the shell-fish called a 
Lympyne, or a Leinpet. 2745 P. Thomas yrnl, Ausods 
Poy. 120 There are . . the largest Limpins that perhaps are 
anywhere to be met with, x^x Owen's Pembrokeshire 126 
N^/qLimpin is still the local name for Limpet. 

Skimping (li'mpig), vbl. sb. [f. Limp v.~ + 
-ING Lj The action of Limp v.^ 

155s W. Watremam Fardte Facions 1. vL 92 The Clau- 
dians; which they so ternie of claudicacion or limping. 
2604 F. Hfring De/. Caveat 15 The extreme limping and 
halting thereof will easily appearc. 

Xiimping ppl. a. [f. Ldjp + 

-INO -^.J That limps. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. 4- ytd. i. ii. 28 Well apparreld April on 
the beele Of limping Winter treads. 2607 — '/imen iv. i. 
14 Sonne \printcdSoTax\ of Mxieen, Plucke the lyn’d Crutch 
from thv old limping Sire. 1724 Ramsay Pis/on ,xlx, 
Limpand Vulcan. x7oi CowperO< 0 'W*viii 43o11ie limping 
smith far-famed replied. 2892 A. Welckfr IPild fPest tS 
They, .were followed by limping,, .mangy Indian dogs, 
b. fig, (Cf. halting, lavie.') 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. I. X64A The Danes had . . a 
lame and limping rule in this land. 2S99 ^Marston Sco. 
Vxtlanie 11. v. 195 Rude limping Une.s fils this lewd hailing 
age. 2603 Florjo Montaigne I1634) 490 Nothing wrested, 
nothing limping; all marcheth with like tenour. 2702 
Dennis A/onumenl xxv, She to new Slaughter Lish’d ort 
limping Fate. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 146 I’o give 
.. the vigor of an athlete to our limping wills. 2876 Spur- 
geon Commenting 2x3 His prophetic work has been re- 
printed, but not this limping poetry. 

Comb. 2577 Gosson in Kirton Mirr. Mans Li/e K vij b, 
A lame and lolhsome lymping legged wight. 

Hence Xil’jnpin^ly adv., Iii'inpixigTiess. • 

*579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 826 i Though- wee goe 
limpingly, yet .. we striue wilh our selues to go forward. 
x6zx CorcR., Boisliment, limpingly. 1754 Richardson 
Grandison (1781) VI. liii. 345 Both were applauded; the 
time of life of the Lady, the limpingrtess of my Lord, con- 
sidered. 1787 Beckpord Italy 11834) II. 3S Our conversation 
was limpingly carried on in a great variety of broken lan- 
guages. 

t a.T- [f. Limp v.- + -isii.] Some- 

what limping ; inclined to limp. 

1570 Levins Manip. 146/10 Ljonpish, claudus. 
ILuupish. (U'mpiJ), a.'t [f. Limp a. + -ISH.] 
Somewhat limp (in quot fig . : cf. Limp a. 2). 

2883 HarPePs Alag. Sept. 509/1 He was trying to cut a 
limpish figure. 

t j^'inpittlde. Ohs. rare"^. [ad. L. 4>////- 
tfidc, f. Iimpidus Ldipid.] =LJMPH)irY. 

262340 Cockeram. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 
Eimpljill (ff'mpkiii). [f. LniP v.'^ + -KIF ; the 
bird's movements resemble those of a limping man.] 
A name for the genus Aramus of Idrds. holding 
a place midway between the Cranes and the Rails ; 
called also Courlan. (See quot.) 

Riverside Nat. Hist (1888) IV. 127 The family ofihe 
limpkins or courlans is a verj’ small one, consisting only of 
one gcnu.s of two species. . . Aramus pictus is restricivu to 
Central America, the West Indies, and sonihem rloriaa. 
A. scolopaeeus inhabits eastern South America. r/vr- 
+ Limply, ti. Obs. In 3 liropliche. [U^ 
limplic (rvweet), f. limp-an to befit (= Limp v. ) 

+ -lie, -LY 1.] .Suitable, appropriate. 
cX2y> Trin. Coll. Horn. 25 Ure fader feide..to clcbe lime 
llmpltche mihte. ^ _ , r\'21 

Limply (ii'mpli), adv. [f. Limp a. + - -J 
In a limp manner. , ,. ^ 

..869 lLu a-wc. io Oct. 6 11.C 

either fl.Tnk. xZSjScrtbnersAJag. • jJ 

somewhat limply. ... r ^ 1 

Limpness (H-nipnes). f(. Li’ir . - J 

The qtiality or condiUon of being lunp- 
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1731 in Baiixy vol. II. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xv. 241 
Gentle and obedient, not through any timidity or limpness 
of character. 1877 D. M. Wallace Russia xxxii. 545 'I he 
moral laxity and limpness which may be remarked in the 
lower clas>es of Russia. 

Jjimpgy JiTnpsiy a. dial.Tin^ U.S. Also -ssy. 
[r. Limp a. For the ending, see Flimsy,] Limp. 

/riSzs [see Limp / r. i]. 1863 E. Burritt U^alk Laud's 
Eud \\\\, 284 'J hat chilL. makes two steps forward before 
ilsHmpsy body loses it>balance. 1868 WniTsiAN.Sr/. Poems 
iig The death-howl, the limpsey tumbling body, the rush 
of friend and foe thither. iSSg J\Irs. Stowe Oldimvu Folks 
xlviii. (1870) 525 She ..looked sort o’ Hmpsy, as if there 
wa'n't no starch left in her. 


Iiimpwort: seeLuiE-TOBT^. 

Iiimstocli, obs. variant of Linstock. 
Ijimtlloid (li’minloidl, a. and sb. ff. ne-vt + 
-OID.] a. adj. Of or pertaining to or resembling 
the genus Limuhis. b. sb. A limnloid crustacean. 

1859 Page Hatuibk, Gcol. Terms _s. v. LimitluSy Seveml 
limuloid crustaceans have been discovered in the coal- 
measures. 1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. (1879) 313 In general 
appearance they [Trllobites] ceriainly approach Limuloids. 

II (li'nii/JliJs). ZooL PI. -i. [mod.L. 

use of L. llmxilits somewhat askance, f. limits 
askew.] A genus of Merostomata (Order Limits 
lidtd ) ; the king-crab or horse-shoe crab. 

1837 Buckland GeoL ff i^Un I. 393 A second approxima- 
tion to the character of Trilobiies occurs in the Lirnulus or 
King crab. 183^ Pace Hnndbk. Gtol. T’mus, Liviulus, the 
Molucca-crab, king-crab, or hoise-shoe crab. 1873 Dawso.n 
Earth ^ Man v. 94 The Limuli, or horse-shoe crabs, 

lllii ’mils,' Obs, [L. llmus^ Mud, slime. 

1649 J. EIllistowe] tr. Bekmen's Efist, j, § 64 Being out 
of the limus of the earth. 

^imy vlai'mi), a. [f. Lime + -v.] 

1 . Besmeared with birdlime. 

1552 HutOET, Lymye or clammye, viscidus, 1391 Spenser 
Muiof-ot. 429 He ..wrapt his winges twaine In lymie snares 
the subtill loupes among. [In mod. Diets.] 

2 . Consisting of or containing lime. 

1676 Phil, Tratis. XI. 615 Some bolar, some sandy, some- 
talky, some Kmy. 2681 Grew il/Kfa’ww 7 A human Skull 
cover’d all over with the Skin. Having been buried . . in 
some Limy., soil, by which it wastann’d. 1813 J. C. Eustace 
Italy I. XI. (18x5) 387 Its limy ruins spread o\cr the surface, 
burn the soil and check its naturaf fertility. 2876 Pace 
Adv, Text'Bk. Geol, Hi. 66 Their flinty and limy cases .. 
being aggregated in countless myriads. 1893 Black iZhiie 
25 Apr. 464^ Limy dust .. Alls the eyes. 

3 . Of the nature of lime, resembling lime, 

177s A. Burnabv Ti'av, 34 There is a peculiarity in the 
water at Winchester, owing . . to the soil’s being of a limy 
quality. 

Obs. Forms: i linnan, 2 linnen, 
3-7 lynn(e, 5-7 lyu(e, (6 lenne, 7 .SV.lein), 6-7 
linne, 6-8 lin, 8 Sc. lean, leeu. Pa, i, i lann, 
4 Ian, 5 lyne, 6 lin ; 7 veah 6 Unde, 7 lind, 
jynned. [OE. linnan asOHG. {pil)linnan (cf. 
Bun t/.), ON, Unna (Da. Hnne^ Unde), Goth. 
{af-)linnan:—OTex\t.*ltnnan (? cogn.w, 
ON. /fn-r soft, yielding, OE. l/de (:— 
gentle : see Lithe a. 

The Sc. forms, leiti, leeu, lean, seem to be due to associa- 
tion with leend, Lend r.-] 

1 . tnlr. To cease, leave off ; desist Jrorn (some- 
thing; in OE. const, dative) ; also const, to with 
inf. Of the wind: To drop, lull. Also as a com- 
mand, * Leave off ! * ‘ Let go ! ’ 

Beiyivnl/ XA78 Gif ic at [jcarfe Vx^te scolde aldre linnan. 
C1X7S Lamb. Horn, 67 For ure fond nefre ne litinen for lo 
fonden us mid .sunnen. a 1223 Leg. Rath. 1717 pe neauer 
ne HnneS nowSer ne lesseS. ah leaseS aa mare, a 2300 
A". Horn 354 Rymenhild 5ef he cuke Gan lynne wik hire 
Muke. • CX3Z0 Str Tristr. 38 pat never kai no Ian pe pouer 
ip wirche wo. 2539 Cranmer Pref. to Bible^ Which thyng 
[i.e. reading the Bible at home] also 1 neiicr lynne to beate 
into the earcs of them that bene my famyliers. 1559 Mirr. 
Mag.^ Clifford i, Couer fire, and it wil neuer linne. 2360 
in Nichols Progr. Q. Elis. Ill, 473 My lippes shall never 
lenne To power tliye privses to my penne. 2590 Greenu 
Mourn. Garni. (1616) 63 All things did from their weary 
labour Hnnc. 2601 Holland Pliny I. 315 If one pluck 
off the" wings from a drone, and put him again within the 
blue, he will neuer lin vniill he haue done the like by all the 
rest of the same kind. 2623 B. JoNsoN.y/<i//r<»/^iV. iv. Inter- 
meane _(i63x) 62 Set a beggar on horse-b.acke, hee'll neuer 
linne till bee be a gallop. 2644 Z. Boyd Card. Zion 26 
(Tam ) For th’ uncle and the nephew never lin, Till out of 
Canaan they have chac’t them clean. 2632 C. B. Stapylton 
Herodian 11. 85 On both sides to Assayle they never lin. 
2603 R. Lvdc Acc. Retaking a Ship 23 At two in the 
Auemoon, the wind was at N.N.W. and Lynn’d a little. 
Hid. 25, I bore away .. thinking to go in over the Bar in 
the Morning tide, but by five the Wind Lin’d. 2697 W. 
Cleland Poems 96 Gam.), Farcing time, and all the year, Is 
one to them, they nexer leln [rfwrkeenj. [X710SWIFT Jrnl. 
toStella 3T Dec., When the year with MD ’gins, It without 
M D never Uns. (The<e Proverbs have always old words in 
them ; tins is leaves off 11 27*5 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. iv. i. 
(1728', I.et gang your Grips, fy, Madge !— howt, Bauldy leen 
[r/Vwrseenl. ^ 

^b. Misused for: To fatl. omit. 
c 1720 Prior ll'and. Pilgr. 20 '1‘hey seldom miss to bake 
and brew, Or lin to brc.ah their fast. 

2 . trans. To cense from, leave off, disconlmie. 
a 1-300 A*. Horn 310 pi talc nu pu lynne, For Horn nis no^t 
her-mne. r 2485 m* SsB P« I.Tvfibyll 

lyfc of lecherry let bur neuer lynne. 2548 Patten ha/ed. 
Seat LWb Our Northern nnkkers sum hoopynge, ^um 
wlmlclyng .. -never lindc-lbcse troublous .. noyscs. all y 


night long. 26x0 CmelShrew g in Roxh. Ball. 11871) I. 95 
She never linnes her hauling Her tongue it is so loud. 

b. with vbl. sb. as obj., or inlr. with pr. pple. 
as complement. 

23.. Guy Ik'arri*. (A.) 5950 Hts leman Ian neuer wepeing 
Ani^t, when sche alon was. 1549 Coveroale, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Tim. 5, I was so cruell a peisecutour, that I coulde 
neuer lynne doynge of vyolence. 2579-80 North 
yJr/j/zVrJ (if95) 358 He [ahorse] neuer Iin flinging til! he 
cast his maisier on the ground. 2607 Middle ion Vour 
Five Gallants 1. u 292 A ruby that ne'er Hns blushing for 
the party that pawned it. 1643 Milton Pref., We 

should never Iln hammering out of our own hearts, as it were 
out of a flint, the. .sparkles of netv mi-sery to ourselves. 
Lin, obs. inf., pres, pi., and pa. pple. of Lie vA 
Lin, obs. variant of Line sb.^j Linn, waterfa.l. 
Linable, lineable (bi'nab’I), a. [L Line 
sb -^or 'v.*^ -AHLE.j Ranged in a straight line. 

1698 in Piclon Lpoot Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 289 Buildings 
running linable from that and an old howse. 2700 Ibid. 290 
Y* building some time since intended for a Chapell and 
linable to y* southward. 1708 Ilnd. (i88f] II. 60 'That a 
bridge be made .. lineable with the new intended street. 
2737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) Ii-.75 Feet-, 
should be carried lineable. 2890 Pall Mail G. 24 Nov. 7/2 
By opening a valve the slide . . becomes lineable with the 
barrel of tlie gun. 

Linage (loi’ned^). Also lineage, [f. Line 
sbi^ -h -AGE.] a. Position, (of figures) in line. b. 
Quantity of printed or written matter estimated in 
number of lines, c. Payment according to the 
number of lines. 

a. 1883 in Are xve to read backioardsl 39 The modern 
Arabic figures — uniform in linage — were more legible than 
the * old style* figures. 

b. 1884 NoncouJ. ff Iftdep. 9 May 446/1 Fair progress was 
made, though no great amount of lineage of the Bill was 
disposed of. 

C. 2888 Globe 27 Oct. 6/s An editor .. offered him (Mr. 
Swinburne] * lineage* for a poem. 1898 Rendal Mercury 
Jan. 5/6 One of the terms of the engagement was that 
e [a reporter] was to have half the ‘lineage** 

Linage, obs. form of Lineage. 

Linaloa, -aloe : see Lign-aloes. 
t Li’Uameilt* Surg, Obs, [xxd.l^Jlndmeni-umf 
f. Ihinm flax.] Lint rolled into a tentfcrsurgicaluse. 
2623 in CocKERAM. 1722 in Bailey. Hence in mod. Diets. 

II Linaria (Isine^Tial. Bot. PI. -as. fmod.L., 
f. llnum flax.] Toad-flax {Linaria vttigaris), 

2579 Langham Card. Health (1633} 376 Linaria : wilde 
flaxe, or lode flaxe. 1742 Compl, Fam.Plece n. ni. 367 
Double Violets yet remain, Linaria’s. 2758 Mrs. Delany 
in Life ff Corr. (x86x) HI 509 A little yellow and white 
flower we found, like Hnana. 

Iiinarite (l^rnaroit). Min, [Named hyGlocker, 
1837, from LinareSy Spain, where it is alleged lo be 
found.] Sulphate of lead and copper, lound in 
brilliant blue crystals. 

2844 Alger Phillips* Min. 552. 283* Brooke & Miller 
Min.^'^^Linarite. Cupreous .sulphate of lead. z868Dana 
Min. (ed. 5) 664 Linarite occurs altered to cerusslle. 
't'Li’liary. Obs, Infllynary. linari. [Angli- 
cized form of Linaria.] Toad-flax. 

2548 Turner Names of Herbes s^ If H [Osyrls] haue no’ 
name 'it maye be called in eiigli-^he Lynary or todes flax. 
156* — Herbal 11. 93 Pinespourge bathe much milek which 
linari lacketh in hyr lefe. 

Linative, corruption of Lenitive. 
i6or M. Magd. Lament, Concl. 239 in Fuller Woi'thies' 
Miscell, (2871) II, Thy linative applide, did ease my paine. 

Lince, dial. f. Linch; obs. I. Lynx. 

Lincean, Linceus : see Lyncean, -eous. 

Lince(y, obs. variants of Linsey. 

liincll (linj), Obs. tjx.in CouiIk Forms: a. 

I lynis, 4 lins; 5 lynce, 4, 8-9 dial, lince. B, 6 
linche, 9 linch. [OE. fynis masc.=OS. Itmisa 
fern, (Du../«w,/c/w, late MHG. luns^ /«;w,mod.G. 
liinse). A shorter foim lin (?OE. *lynei-‘*ltnti-) 
corresponding to OMG. ///« fern., mod.G, dial. 
///;///, Ion, appears in Lin-nail and Linpin;] 
fl. =Linch-pjn. Obs. 

ayoo Epitial Gloss, 8 Axedanes, lynlsas. rxooo Ags, 
Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 267/29 Axedo, lynis. C2315 Shore- 
ham iv. 223 (E. E. T. S.) per-fore me makeh pt>’nscs pe host 
to gouemi, And asc whewclen pe Unses To-gadcre hcldek 
hy. Naval Acc. Hen. F// (1896) 84 Boltes forlokkes 

kaj’cs lynces and a tallc pynne for the said Curtowe. 

+ b. Naut ?A belaying-pin. Obs. 

2549 Compl. Scot. vi. 41 Haile the linche and the scheitis. 

2. Comb.'. d*liuch-box,?s=.ax/«r-^<7x; linch-clout 

(see quot.) ; linch-drawer dial.^ a tool for draw- 
ing out linch-pins; linch-hoop, ‘a ring on the 
spindle of a carriage-axle, held in place by the 
linch-pin * {Cent, Diet.). Also Linch-pin. 

2722 Lend. Gas. No. 4935/4 One other sort with both 
Edg^ Cyphered off, commonly call’d the Linec-box, 278a 
Rees’s Cycl.^ Linch<Iout^ in Artillerj', the fiat iron under 
the ends of the arms of an axle-tree to strenglheu them, 
and diminish the friction of the wheels, 2^* Auctioneers 
Catal. Farm Sale {AV«/), Lince drawer and grease pots. i 
Linch. (bn/), j/i.s dial. [repr. OIL hlinc\ see 
Linkj/>.iJ a rising ground ; aiidge; alcdge,esp. 
one on the side of a chalk down; an unploughed 
strip serving as a boundary between fields. 

2591 in IPittsh. , 4 rchxot.,etc.t Mrtg.\l.UZ 6 o'^jt)$ There 
Icadingc wcslwarde .. to a linche; there contynuingc the 


same linch to Maddington Waie. 1670 Blount Glossogr. 
(ed. 3), Linch Sax,), a Bank, Wall, or Causey between land 
and land, or Parish, and Parish, to distinguish the bounds^ 
1787 Sun’cy in A^. IP, Line. Gloss, s. v.,-i'he lands in the 
fields are called dales and the linchesor green strips on each 
side are called marfuTS or meerfurrows. 1797 Maton IPest. 
Counties II. 186 Those singular natural terraces, .the linches 
or linchelR, as they are called. 2893 Edin. Rn\ Apr. 330 
‘ Linches’ naturally formed by the action of the plough on 
a hillside. 

Linch, Obs. e.\'c. Sc. inlr. To limp. 

2570 Levins Manip. 134/34 To linche, claudicare, 2825-80 
in Jamieson. 

t Linch, i'.- Obs. [? Cf. Link z/. 2 j f;;/;-. ?To 
prance. Only in ppl. a. 

*593 Hollyband Fr. Dict.y s, v. Coqueliueuxy Cheval 
Coquelineuxj a linchlng horse. 

Linch (linj), v.'-i [f. Linch sb.^"] trans. To 
fasten with or as with a linch-pin. 

1898 Viscount Dillon in ArclixoL fritl. _Ser. 11. V. 313 
The pasguard is also linched on a pin standing out of the 
elbow-piece. 

Linch, variant of Ltnge «f/a/., to beat. 
Linchet (li*n/et) dial. Forms: 7-9 lynchet(t, 
9 linchard, 8- linchet. [f. Linch ; perh. by 
confusion with lanchety Landshard.] 

1. A strip of green land between two pieces of 
ploughed land. 

2674 Ray S. ff E, C. JFords yt A Lyncheti^ a green balk 
to divide lands.' a 2722 Lisle Husb. (1752) 67 There hap- 
pened in this ground to lie a linchet ploi^hed up in the 
winter. 2B63 Barnes Dorset Gloss.^ Linchet or Linch, 
Lynchet or Lynch , . . the strip of green ground between two 
ploughed ledges. 2893 Wiltshire Gloss., Linch, Linchet,.. 
Linchard, &:c. 

2. A slope or terrace along the face of a chalk 
down. (Cf. Linch sb.^) 

*797 Isee Linch sb.^]. 2844 yml. R. Agile. Soc. V, 1. 169 
'I’he parings from road-sides, old banks, and linchets, ant-' 
hill.-^, K:c., are burnt. 2888 'V. Hardy Wessex Tales (1889) 
26 'The ‘ lynchets or flint slopes, which belted the escarp- 
ment at intervals of a dozen yards. 2898 — Wessex Poems 
13s That Highway the Icen, Which trails its pale riband 
down Wessex O’er lynchet and lea. 

Id'ncll-pill. Also 4 lyns-, 7-9 linoe, liiis(e, 
[doiibifiilly genuine) link-. See also Linpik. 
f. Ljnch ji.l + PlN.] A pin passed through the 
end of an axle-tree to keep the wheel in its place. 

2376-7 Compoius Roll H^de Manor {MS, Deeds JPestmr, 
Abbey)j In ij camelli.s ferri vocatis lynspins emptis proca*' 
rectis ulj'. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram.fve. 65 The’ 
pins at the ends of the Axeltree i.s called Linch pins. 2682 
Providence Ree. (1894) VI. 93 Jn ye Parlor 3 Curl boxes, i 
lince pinn & a washer 00-01-00. 2696 Phillips, Linspin, 
See Linchpin 27^-72 H. Brooke Fool of.Qual, (1809) 
II. 5 One of the linch-pins that kept the wheel on the 
axletree. 2780 Cowper Progr. Err. 442 If the rogue..' 
Left out his linchpin, or forgot his tar. 1847 Halliwell, 
Linkpins. ^ Linch-pins are called also linkpins and Unpins 
in the provinces. 2857 Huches Tom Brotvu 1. vi. (ed. 3) 
137 There wa.s the good old custom of taking the linchpins 
out of the farmers* and bagmen’s gig>< at the fairs, 2860 
Emerson Cond. Life Constd Wks. iBohm II. 4x8 But who 
dares draw out the linchpin from the wagon-wheel. ' 

Hence liincli-pinued a., having linch-pins. 

2893 H. J. Moule Old Dorset 109 Rough little cars, with, 
wheels loosely linch-pinned, 

Lincious, Linck, obs. ff. Lynceous, Link. 
t Li’nclotli. ( bs. . [f. Line Cloth; the’ 
vowel of the first element underwent the shortening 
usual in compounds. 

In the first quot. however Untie seems to represent the 
accus. of Linen a.] 

a. Linen cloth ; a piece of the same. b. pi. 
Sheets for a bed. 

ciz^o S. Eng. Leg. I. 171/2261 Faslinge for to make, 
And. .Linne cloth and schurle of selk for is sunne.s forsake.’ 
2340 Aycub. 178 Vor to zeuhe J>e more grace of denne.sse, 
a.sc line cloh ^et is y-huyted be ofie wessinge. a 1400- 
Alexander 140 And kar him eft clelhis, All his liche 
m lyn clahe. c 2450 Douce MS. 55 (Bodl.) xxix, Ley hem* 
in a feyre lynclolh. 2306 /nv. in Poston Lett. III. 40S 
Item, ij. payre of lyndoys viyW. Ibid., Item, ij. schertis and 
a quarter of lynclothe ijj. vjrf. Hid. 409 Item, a .stomaker 
of lendothe viiji/. Hid. 410 Item, a yerd of lynclothe viijr/.' 
Hid., John Keduray, a payre of lynclothys. 25x9 Horman 
Vulg. 242 P.-iper, or lyn cIoihe..niake fcnestrals in stede of 
gla-sen wyndowes. 2582 Arc. Bk. W. Wrayxn Antiquniy 
XXXII. X17, i pece of harborow lynne clothe, vx. vj^f. 2603 
Owen Pembrokeshire i. (1891) 5 Well serued of manye 
forraine Comodiiies..as with Wyne.s,..Iron Lincloth &c. . 
Lincoln (rrqkyn). Also 6 lyncolne, -ciim, 
-kome, lincome, 8 linkome. [ The name of an 
English city, the county town of J.incolnshire.] 

1. Used atlrib. or adj. in the following : f Lin- 
coln farthing, a hearth-tax p.nyable at Lincoln;' 
Lincoln green, a bright green stuff made at Lin- 
coln ; t Lincoln Bay, a say or fine serge made at 
Lincoln ; f Lincoln twine, (a) a twine or thread* 
made at Lincoln ; {b) a material woven from tlrs. 

2444 Bp. Alnivick's Reg. in Wordsw. Lincoln Sint. 11. 
(1897)487 Commissio ad leuand* Je smoke ffardyngls ali.is 
dicr "Lincoln farthinges, c 2510 Gest R. Hode ccccxxti. in. 
Child Ballads 11 1. 77 Whan they were clothed in ‘Lyncolne 
grene. They keslc away theyr grave. 2396 Spenskk F. Q.- 
VI. ii. 5 All in a woodman’s jacket he was chd Of Lincolue 
green- a 1843 Hood Forge 1. xiii, With little jackcls . . Of 
Lincoln green. 23x0-21 Durham Acc. Rolls (SurteesI 506 
In xvii ulnis de *Lincolnesaye empt. pro Priore et f^clis 
suis, xhijj. j^f. 2566 in Hay Fleming Mary Q. of Scots 
(1897) 506 Itemof *IyncumtujTic to schew the Qucnscurgcs 
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tiu unce. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t, Misc, (1733) II. iB3 A sark 
made of the linkome twine. 

Shoxt {o\' Lincoln ^em. 

a 1568 Christis Kirke Gt\ 14 Thairkirtillis weroflynkome 
licht. , ’ • ^ , 

2 . elltpL as sh, in pi. A variety of sheep origin- 
ally bred in Lincolnshire. 

1837 Youatt Sheep viii, 332 The Lincolns were decidedly 
Inferior— theywerefen sheep. 1886 C. Scott 
155 Lincolns made some good figures. 1897 Trans. Hisht. 
ff Agric. Soc, 61 The Teeswaters themselves were de- 
scended from the same stock as the Lincolns, 

Knctnre (H-qktiiu). [ad. L. type *Hnclfcray 
f. to lick : see -UBE.j »ne.\t. 

1621 Burton Mel. 11. iv. 1. v. (162^) 306 Confection, 

Treacle,. .Eclegmes or Liiictures. x8i8 in Todo. i 833 in 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 

tinctus (li’qktys). PI. linctuses, [a. L. 
lincius a licking, f. lingere to lick.] A medicine 
to be licked up with the tongue. 

i68x tr. Witlh' Rein. Afed. IFks. Vocab., Linctus, a 
medicine that is to be lick’d with the tongue. 1704 F. 
Fuller Afed. Gymn. (1718) 78 The Lozenge and Linctus 
are in every Bodies hand. 1741 Comfit. Fam.-Picce 1. i. 2 
Balsams, Linctus's, Pectorals. ^ 1749 Short ///V 4 Air, etc. 
I. 222 Slippery, thickening, Linctuses \Yere found of most 
Service. 1812 Crabbe Flirtation Wks. 1S34 V, 276 I’ve 
heard of pangs that tender folks endure But not that linctuses 
and blisters cure. 

fljilld. Obs. Forms: a. i lind, linde, 3-5 
linde, 3-6 lynde, (5 lyynde), 5-6 lynd, 3- 
lind. 6-8 lyne, line. SeealsoLijfir^. [OE. 
lind str. fem. and linde wk. fern. (Du. linde')j 
OHG. linda, linta (MHG. linde, linie, G. Itnde), 
ON. (Sw, and Da.) lind OTeut. ^lenddj perh. 
pre-Tent. *lentd, cogn. w. W Aryan *lnid, repre- 
sented by Gr. fKarij silver fin] 

1 . The lime or linden (TiVzrt In ME. 

poetry often used for a tree of any kind, esp. in 
phr. tender (llee) lind. 

a. a’jQQ Efiinal Gloss. 1004 Titia, lind. 972 in Bond 
Face. Charters Brit. Alns. (1877) rii. .xxx, Of steapan leahe 
in 3 a greatan lindan. a 1250 Owlff Night. 1750 pe wrenne 
sat in hore lynde. «i3xo in Wright Lyric P.xW. 45 In 
May hit murgeth when hit dawes, . .ant lef is lyght on lynde. 
c *314 Guy Irarw. 120s (A.) And to pleyn vnder pe linde, 
pe hert to chacen and hinde. c *320 Sir Trisir. 513 pe 
King..teld him vnder linde pe best, hou it was boun And 
brou^t.^ X377 Lakgi. P. PI. B. 1. 154 Was neuere leef vpon 
lynde lifter tber-after, Chaucer Clerk's 7 \ 1255 Be 

ay of chere as light as leef on Unde. ? a 1400 Morte Arih. 
454 Lvgge phselfe undyre l)'nde, as l^e leefe thynkes. 01460 
Play Sacratn. 389 lason as lentylle as euer was the lynde. 
*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II, 525 Syne vp and doun, als 
lycht as leif of lynd. 1546 Phaer Bk. Childr, (1553) R va, 
Ye may still a water, of the floures of Und, it is a tree called 
in latin tilia. 1796 Morse Anier. Geog. 1 . 538 Elms, and 
Hnds are not here so stately as further north. 

c xsto Lyietl Geste R. Node cccxcvlii. in Child Ballads 
III. 75 On euery syde a rose-garlonde They shot vnder the 
lyne. IC/. cccjxxiv, vnder the lynde.] 1587 Harrison 
England if.xxU. (1877) 1. 342 We haue verie great plentie.. 
of these [trees]. .so are we not without the chesnut, the line 
[etc.]. i6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 542 As for the Line or Linden 
tree. x6.. R. Hood < 5 - Guy of Gishoume x.\ii. in Child 
Ballads III. 02 How these two yeomen together they mett, 
Vnder the leaues of lyne. 

?Used erroneously for Svood*. 
a 1400 Stockh. Med. ATS. ii. 572 in Anglia XYIII. 321 In 
an harys skyn do it bynde, And lete it so lyn in feld or 
lynde. 

3 . atlrih.y^%lind-grove,~{ree\ lind-coal, charcoal 
made of the wood of the lime. 

cr45o Voc. in Wr.-Wu!cker sdg/34 Calca, a^ndtre. 14.. 
ATS. Soc, Antiq. lot If. 76 (HalUw, s. v. lyndecole) Half an 
unce of lyndecole. 2577-87 Holinsheo Chron. I. 53/2 
Euerie euening he would write twelue tables, such as they 
vsed to make on the lind tree. x6io Shaks. Temp. v. i, la 
All prisoners -Sir In the Line-grove which weather-fends 
your Cell. 1621 G. Sandys Ovids Met, viii. (1632) 279 Oa 
Phrygian hills there growes An Oke by a Line-tree. 
Lindabrides (lindze'bridfz). arch. The name 
of a lady in the romance ‘ Mirror of Knighthood/ 
used allusively for : A lady-love, a mistress. 

. [1585 R. P. tr. Afirr. Knighthd. 1. 11. xxi. (1599) 75 Beeing 
with childe by the Einperour [ Alicandro] . . she was dely uered 
at one birth of a sonne and daughter,.. the Damsell is 
Called Lindabrides, and the Knight Meridian, 2599 B. JoN- 
SON Cynthids Rev.wx. iii, Amo. Lindabrides 1 Aso. I, sir, 
the Emperour Alicandroes daughter. 1633 Row’ley Alaick 
at Alidnight 11. E .1 1640 Shirley Love's Cruelty n. i. One 
that I would love and honour above all, my lady-paramount 
and superintendent Lindabrides. 1663 Killicrew Parson's 
iVcdd. IV. i, Such a woman is my wife, and no Lindabride^ 
2670 Moral State Eng. 29 When he is laid to sleep, his 
Landabrides and hisdear friend divide the spoil. xSax Scott 
A'r«*/jv,ii, I will visit his Lindabrides, by Saint George, be 
be willing or no. 

Ziindackerite (lindse*ker3it). Min. [Named 
by Haidinger, 1853, after J. Lindacker^ who first 
analysed it.] Hydrous sulph-arsenate of copper 
and nickel, found in oblong green crystals. 

*857 C, U, Shepard Min. (ed. 3) ir. 427 Lindackerite 
[occurs). , in oblong, rhombobedral tables. 1868 Dana ATin. 
5)590 Lindackerite.. on charcoal gives alliaceous fumes. 

Taindeii (Umden), sb. [Linden a. used subst. 

The recent currency of the ^vord is prob. due to its use m 
^nilations of German romance, as an adoption of G. /tc- 
den pi. of linde, or as the first element In the comb, linden- 
‘ linden-tree ’.) 

1. The lime-tree (see Lute 
VoL. VI. 


*577 Ii* GoocE /ferrxirtcAV HmKxi. lodb, The Lynden 
[printed^ Lynder), in Greeke ^tAAvpm, and so . In Italian, 
in Spanish Latera, tn Dutch Lynden. 1578 Lvn: Dodoens 
VI. Ixxiii. 754 The broth of the leaves of Lynden sodde in 
water cureth the noughtie ulcers and blisters of the mouthes 
of young children, a 1785 T. Potter Moralist II. 20 A 
majestk Linden reared its towering branches over the 
mouldering battlements. 18x4 Byros Lara n. xxv, Her- 
self would. .seat her down upon some linden’s root. 1853 
M. Arnold Air-swept lindens yield Their 

scent. 1889 Cook in Nature 3 Oct. 550 When the linden 
was in bloom a single hive of bees would sometimes store 
up 15 lbs. of honey in the day. 

2 . A 7 itiq. Used to render the OE. littdy shield of 
lime-tree wood. 

*855 J. Hewitt Anc. Armour I. 78 The shields placed in 
the graves were the ordinary ‘lindens’, of which no part 
commonly remains but the metal-boss and handle. 

3 . attrib. and Comb.^ as littdendree \ linden- 
shaded adj. 

a 1849 J. C.Mancan Poems 202 The •linden shaded 
courtyard. 1579 Lancham Card, Health{y6ypi 373 *Linden 
tree : for filthy .sores of childrens mouthes. 1591 Percivall 
Sp. Did., Teja, a linden tree. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Boi. 
App. 817 Linden-tree, Tr/m. 18x8 Scots Battle of Sempach x 
Twas when among our Hnden-trees The bees bad housed in 
s^\•arms. 

t Iii’nden, Obs. [OE. lindeity f. lind : see 
Lind.] Made of the wood of the lime-tree. 

<i 1000 Gnomic Ferses (Exeter MS.) 95 {Gr.) Scip sceal 
^enae^led, scyld ^ebunden, leoht linden bord. c 1320 Sir 
Trisjr. 2039 Bi water he sent adoun Li3t linden spon. 

Ijinder (limdoj), .SV. A woollen waistcoat or 
undershirt. 

1768^ A. Ross In Whitelaw Bk. Sc. Song (1875) 360/2 He'll 
sell his jerkin for a groat Hts Under for another o’t. 1841 
Fraser's ATag. XXIV. 142 They wear waistcoats, or finders, 
reaching no farther down than the waistband of the petticoat. 
1897 Aberd. Weekly Free Press 26 Feb. (E. D. D.), Charged 
with having. .stolen. .a Under. 

Lindifonn (li-ndil/Sim), a. Zool. [f. mod.L. 
Z/wdi'-fl + -roRit.] Resembling the genns Lindia, 
saitlof certainapodousinsect larviE(\Veb3teri89o). 

^indsa3rite (li'ndzeiait). Min. [f. the snr- 
narae Zi« 2 Va>> + -ite. Named by Nordensldbld, 
1S43, but the reference has not been traced.] An 
altered varie^ of anorthite. 

1S50 Amgr. ynti. Sct.lX.4tt Lepollte and Lind^eyite. 
1893 Dana Mitt. 339 Lmdseyile..is a somewhat altered 
variety, 

Xixte Now chiefly dini. Forms: 

1 lin, 4-5 lymie, 4-6 lyn, 4-7 lyne, 5-7, 8-9 
diai, lin, 6-7 linne, 3- line. [OE. lin neut. 
= OS. lin (Du. lijn in comb.), OHG. lin (MHG. 
lin, mod.G. kin- in comb.), ON. lin {Svf. /in), 
Goth, kin;— Com. Tent, type a. or cogn.ate 

with L. iintim flax(whencc F. /in), cognate with Gr. 
XiVov (I), and perh. with Xm dat., Xira acens., linen 
cloth. The mod. dial, form /in (with the ante- 
cedent tynne, linne) is app. a back-formation from 
compounds like Liecioth, Linseed.] 

1. = Flax. a. The fibre of flax. Obs. exc. as 
in b. 

In the rd-i/th c. asbestos iras often described as a kind of 
‘line * or flax [cf. Linen B, i c, L. linnin indicum, iinunt 
fbssile). 

f 97s Rushuf, Gosp. Matt. xii. 20 Hread waj^ende ne 
to breceh & lin smikende ne adwascct. c 1300 Havelak 
539 The bondes. .weren of ful strong fine, c 1400 M aundev. 
(Koxb.) xi. 49 pat rcssayued J»c messangers of Israel , . and 
feled pam in hir hous amang towc o( lyne. c 1475 Piet. 
Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 795/18 Hoc aspemm, a stryke of lyne. 
1548 Elyot Diet., Asoestinunt, a kynde of lyne which can 
not be burned. Ibid., Linum,\yaf: or flaxe. ^ i6xx Cotcr., 
Lin, line, flax. Lin vif, a Kind of Indian fine, or linnen, 
which the fire purifies, but consumes not. 1659 C. Hoole 
tr. Comenius* Orbis Sensual. (1672) 121 Line and Hemp, 
being rated in water and dried again, are braked with a 
wooden Brake. 

b. In mod, technical use, flax of a fine and long 
staple, which has been separated by the hackle 
from the tow. Occasionally applied to the similar 
fibre of other plants. 

183s ITre Philos. Afanuf 215 The heckled flax, called iine, 
when freed from the tow, is carried away to be sorted. 1851 
Illusir. Caial. Gt. Exhib. ip8 China .. half-bleached 
and full-bleached fine from thb> grass. Ibid, 278 The long 
fibres called line, which remains in the hand of the heckler. 

C. The plant itself. 

CX420 Pallad. on Hush. xit. 28 Now lyne and puls is 
sowe. c 1470 Henryson Alor, Fab. vjii. {Preach. Sroalloxv) 
XXX , The lint rj'pic, the carle pulfit the lyne, 1548 Turner 
Names 0/ Herbes 49 Linum is called in englishe Flax, lyne 
or lynte. 2^3 Holiasd PtutarcA'c Alor, zs8g The herbe 
Line .. fumlsheth us wherewith to make a simple, plaine, 
and slender vestment. 1616 Surfl. & JSIarkh. Country 
Farme 37 In August he shall pull his Line and Hempe. 
1839 Stonehouse Axholme 28 Fields of hemp are now no 
longer to be seen ; but line or flxx is still grown. 

2 . Flax spnn or woven ; linen thread or cloth, 
i* Also, a napkin of linen; and in pi. linen vest- 
ments. 

a 700 Epinal Gl. 634 ATanitergium, liin [a 800 Corpus Gl, 
1270 lin). 1:97s Ruskw. John xx. 6 Simon petrus. .in- 
eode in 5 a byrsenne & Seszeh ra fin stsetedo. c 1200 Trin, 
Colt. Horn. 163 pe hau^ line sivard, and hire winpel wit. 
axy>Q Cursor A], 11J12 Hc..werednoherwolnefine. 13.. 

E. E. A Hit. P. A. 730 [He] solde alle bis goud bohe woTen 
and l>'nne. rz4oo tr. Secreta Secret., Cev. Lordsk. 82 A 
fair towaille of Jyn. ct^zo Liber Cocorvm {2862) 30 Fars 


hit thurghe a clothe of lyne. XS58 Acts Elis. c. 27 § i No 
person .. withe any Devise or Engyne made of Heere, 
Wooll, Lyne or Canvas .. shall take and kjdl .. Spawne or 
Frye of Eeles, Salmon, Pyke or Pyckercll, 1591 Spenser 
■Alniopot. 364 Nor anie weauer, which his worke doth bo.ast 
In dieper, in damaske, or in lyne. e x6xi Chapman Iliad 
II. 459 Little he was, and euer wore a breastplate made of 
linne. 1631 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 299 Ten yeardes of fine 
for a sirptcloth. 1641 Best Farm. Bk. (1857) 106 The 
kindes of linnes or huswife-cloath are brought aboute of 
peddlers. 1807 Robinson Arckxol. Grxcaiv. iii. 342 Some 
of the thoraces were made of fine, or hemp twisted into 
small cords, and set close together. 2868 Atkinson Cleve- 
land Gloss., Lin, linen; the fabric made with the fibre of 
flax ; in contradistinction to the plant itself, which is 
sounded Line. 


fb. Phr. Under line (occas. in line), in one’s 
clothes ; used in ME. poetry as a mere expletive. 
Cf. tinder gore (see Gobe sb.^ 2). Obs. 

a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. xiv. 46 Ah wolde lylie leor in 
lyn Y-here lovely lores myn. 13.. Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 1814 
pat lufsum vnder lyne. c 2320 Sir Trisir. pe quene, 
Lquesom vnder line. CX400 Rowland i5- O. 846 He .. 
drissede hym in his worthy wede, pat lofesome vnder lyne. 

1 3. The seed of flax ; Linseed. Obs. 

*545 Raynold Byrih Mankynde 78 Take camomell and 
lyne of eche lyke much. 1558-^ Warde tr. Alexis' Seer. 
90 b. Take Ibre pounde of the OyJe of lyne. 1577 B. Gooce 
Heresback's Husb. (1586) 38 b, They call the seede Lin, 
and the plant Flaxe. 

4 . atinb. and Comb., as (sense i) \liiic heat (cf. 
Beat jA f -beaier, f -bollifi. Boll sb.^^), -dresser, 
f -house, -sorter, -spinner, -spreader, stump, tow, 
-weaver, ^-wehber, weft, -wick, work, -yard, yarn ; 
(sense 2) line bed, doitt, •^-draper, fsock, f stock, 
table-cloth ; t line-finch, ? a linnet (cf. flax finch) ; 
line-gout, some plant which hinders flax in its 
growth ; f line-spurge, a proposed name for Ln- 
phorhia £sula ; ’f line-strike, a hank of flax. 

2483 Cafh. Ang. 217/2 A '•Lj'ne bele, linitorium. 
Ibid., A *Lyne beter, linifex, iinificator, 14x8 E. E. 
Wills (18S2) 37, ij. remenauntz of the *Lynne bed. 2483 
Caik. Angl. 217/2 A •Lyne bolle, Imodium. fX45o 
7'2vo Cookerybks. 112 Tak a fare •/ynne cloute, & do 
therynne a disshful of ote-mele. xSsg Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., Liit'Clout, linen rag. 2436 Close Roll 2$ Hen. Vi, 
•Lynnedraper. rxsis Cocke LorelVs B.g Lyne webbers, 
setters, with lyne drapers. 27*0 Loud. Gaz. No, 5909/4 John 
Norihropp, late of Leeds, *Line dresser. 2483 Cath.Angl. 
217/2 A •Lyne fynche, Hnosa. 2626 Surfl. & Markh. 
Country Farme 568 The good bus-wife must be careful 
when the line is growne, to free it from being ininngled 
with the weed using to wind about it which of some is 
called •line gout. 2483 Cath. Angl. 217/2 A •Lj’re howse, 
liuatonum. Ibid. 218/1 A •Lyne soke (A. •Lynsloke), liiri- 
fiedium. 1835 Ure Philos, Mannf. 235 *Line-sprters,^ 17*3 
Land. Gas. No. 6186/xo Corbort Roman,, .*Line-Spinncr. 
2835 Ure Philos. AJasiu/. 216 GirN, termed •fine-spreaders, 
are employed to unite the locks of line into one sliver. 2562 
Turner Herbal 11. 93 Pitiusa, .may be called ‘lynespourge 
of ihelyknes y* it bath with linarla. 2483 Cath. Angt, 217/2 
A *Lyne stryke, liuipulus. 2851 Jllustr. Cnial. Gt, Exhib. 
198 •Line stumps, or the raw flax plant with the seed.. as 
pulled and dried. 26x9 Vestry Bks, (Surtees) 75 One /fin 
tablecloth .. for the communion table. 2897 Daily News 
6 Mar. 8/6 ‘Line low and jute yams in buyers* favour. 1415 
in Vork Atysi. Introd. 27 •Lynweuers. C2483 Caxtom 
Dialogues viii. 38 Gabriel the lynwevar. 2890 Daily News 
20 Aug, 2/7 Some stocks offline wefts are almost ml. 2856 
Kaub Arct. Expl. II. i. 10 With a *line-wick, another Es- 
quimaux plan, we could bake bread. 2483 Cath. Angl. 21S/1 
•Lyne warke, Unificium. 26x2 Cotcr., Ligneraye, a •fine- 
yard, or fiax-yarL 1686 Daily Nervs 4 Sept. 6/7 *Line 
yarns quiet. 

(bin), sb.- Forms: 1 line, 3-7 lyne, 4 
lin, lingne, 4-6 ligne, lygne, 5 lyn, lynye, 3- 
line. B. Sc. 4 lynge, 4-6 ling. [Two words, 
ultimately of the same etymology, have coalesced, 
(i) OE. line wk.fem. = MDu. Une (mod.Du. /y«), 
OHG. Una (MHG. line cord, line, mod.G, leine 
cord), ON. Una (Sw. Ivm, Da. line) ; eitheronative 
Tent, formation on *Uno- flax, Line slO, or (more 
probably) an early Teut. adoption of L. Itnea (see 
below) ; (2) ME. ligne, line, a. F. ligne = Pr. ligna, 
Pg. linha (Sp. and It. in learned form lined) 
popular L. *linja repr. classical L. Itnea (earlier 
iinid), orig. * linen thread a subst. use of linea 
fem. oi linens ifltnius) ad\., flaxen, f. Unum flnx* 
Line jAi ; the subst. use of the adj. is due to ellipsis 
of some fem. sb., possibly fthra Fibre. 

In continental Teut, the popular L. *littja was adopted 
as <i)HG. linia (MHG., mod. G., Du., Da, ante).) 


T. Cord or string (and derived senses). 

1 . A rope, cord, string ; + a leash for dogs or for 
hawks. Obs. in gen. sense; now chiefly Naut. ot 
as short for clothes-line, etc. Also applied with 
words prefixed to particular ‘makes’ of rope, e.g. 
cod-line, kotise-line, whale-line. 

■ «xooo Sal. ec Sat. 294 (Gr.) YIdo .. ncceS wide 
linan, lisseS call tJatheo wile. cxoepSufipl.yDyn . 
in Wr.-Wulcker 182/24 Sfiirae. linan. Earj lJ^ff^ 

Ex/ed. (Camden) 40 Pro, -v lynes P^rvi^ 
seyles.) a 2400 Cursor M. 2953 * [Cott.6alba) Cursing es 
fe fendes lyne fjat harles a ma^o hell P*”f‘ j alid waj-tj-t 
ti. s= The se>-men..ThAir 

wej’II (he tyd. <rrs«> Afg/t. Jti/f” wjlbii 

vi.i fewdoi long lyne for .hecon^ns of<he«^0^-^^ 

lytyll lynys cniljd syde “y" Jo"'- 'SSj 

She knj-t the r«e coloured 

Rider Bsbi. Seholcst. 1727 The g 



IiINE. 

Wnc^Jigfita. 1590 Sfenser 1. 1. 4 And byher inalins 
a milkewhite lanibe she Jad. 1688 R. Holjie Armoury ir. 
7£6^Thestring wherewith we lead them; ..for a Spaniel [it 
iscalledJaLine. x’jool\o:^o'AMcck.Exerc. (1703)247 A Line 
seldom holding to strein. .above 50 or 60 feet. 1753 Cham- 
bers CycL Suf>p.y Lines, among fowlers, is used to express 
the strmgs by which they catch birds. 1758 Johnson i/Hef 
No. 8^7 Shirts waving upon lines. 1867 Smvth Sailor's 
Word'bk. s. V., Deep-sea soundings for scientific purposes 
are recorded in thousands of fathoms, in which case the line 
is sometimes made of silk. 1889 A. 13. Goulden Mission of 
St^Alphege Family washing is hung on lines stretched 
across the lane. 

b. In generalized sense, as a material ; Cord. 

1797 Encyd. Brit, (ed. 3) XVI. 487/1 The making of two 
strand and three strand line. 

•f* C. ' A * cord * in the body, Obs, rare, 
x6it Florio, Linia dlba, the white line, the vmbellical 
veine, the line or hollow tying from the nauel. 1780 Cowper 
Table T, 487 She pours a sensibility divine Along the nerve 
of every feeling line. 

d. Applied to a spider’s thread, poei. 

X73Z Pope Ess. Man i. 218 The spider's touch, how ex- 
quisitely fine ! Feels at each thread, and lives along the 
line. 1780 Cowper Pro^r. Err. 495 Spun as fine As bloated 
Spiders draw the flimsy line. 1839 Bailev Festus (1852) 72 
A gossamer line sighing itself along The air. 

e. A telegraph or telephone ■wire or cable. Also 
(with mixture of sense 26), a telegraph route, a 
telegraphic system connecting two or more stations, 

1851 Illustr. Caial, Gt, Exhib, 1191 Five great electric 
telegraphic lines. .. The extent of line thus served appears 
to be about fifteen hundred miles. 1854 [see Cable jA 3]. 
X90X Scotsman 9 Mar. 9/3 The American trans-Pacific line. 

f. pL Reins, dial, and U,S. 

185* Bristed Upper Ten Thousand 67 Handing the lines 
to Ashburner, as he stopped his team, Masters leaped out. 
1893 Rydincs Manx Tates He'd jus’ puk up the lines 
on the bosses back. 1901 G. W. Cable Cavalier x, He 
stepped into the carry-all and took the lines. 

t fiS' 9 f thread fabled to be 

spun by the Fates, determining the duration of a 
person’s life. Obs, Cf. sense 27. 

CX580 SiUNEY Ps. XXXIX. iii, Lo, thou a spanns length 
mad’st my living line. 1600 Cert. Prayers in Liturg. 
Serv. Q. Eliz. (1847) 694 That the line of thy mercies 
and the line of her life may be lengthened and run forth 
together. x6oi Yarington Two Lament, Traj. iii, ii. E 3 b, 
This fatall in.strument. Was mark’d by heauen to cut his | 
line of life, And must supplie the knife of Atropos. 1623 
Hugh Hohano Pref, Ferses in Shaks, ist Folio, 'Though 
his line of life >vent soone about, The life yet of his lines 
shall neuer out. x68x Flavel Melh. Grace ix. 188 Our 
troubles about sin are short, though they should 1 un parallel 
with the line of life, 

2 . A cord bearing a hook or hooks, used in fish* 
ing^ (Also fishing-line,^ 

0x300 Cursor M, 13285.^1866 sant lohn and lam hefand, 
Quils batr lines war waitand. trx374 Chaucer Troylus 

V. 777 To fysshen here, he leyde out hook and lyne, ^0x450 
Fysskynge w. angle (1833) 8 Arme 5owr crop at l>eoyir ende 
down to the frele with a lyn of vi herys & double the lyne. 
1^84 Canton Fables of Avian xvi, Of a fyssher whiche with 
hts lyne toke a lyiyll fysslie. 1590 L. M[ascall] [title) A 
Booke of Fishing with Hooke & Line, a 16x3 J. Dennys 
Sccr. Angling i. XX. B4 The Line to lead the Fish with 
wary skill. 1653 Walton Angler ii. 55 Put it (a grass- 
hopper] on your hook, with your line about two y’ard.s long, 
X827 pRAED Bed Fisherm. 97 The line the Abbot saw him 
throw Had been fashioned and formed long ages ago. 1884 

W. C Smith Kildrostan 50, I thought you never left your 
books except To trim the boat and set the lines. 

b. In nlluslve phrases referring to the ‘playing’ 
of a hooked fish at the end of the line ; esp, to give- 
line : to allow full play, scope, or latitude, 
XS97SHAKS. 2 Hen. /Kjiv.iv. 39 Giue him Line, and scope, 
Till that his passions (like a Whale on ground) Confound 
themselues with^vo^king. x6xi — JFinter T. i. ii. jBi, I am 
angling now, (Though you pcrceiue me not how I giue 
Lyne). 1622 Mabbe tr. Alemans Guzman dAlfu. 

We began to play, and I went Avearying of them out by 
little and little, giving them line enough to runne themselues 
out of breath. 1670 Eachard Coni, Clergpf 34 So soon as 
he gets hold of a text, he .. falls a flinging it out of one 
hand into the other, tossing it this way and that ; lets it run 
a Tittle upon the Tine, then ‘tanutus, high jingo, come 
again’, 01687 Waller Pride 7 The meanest wretch, if 
Heaven should give him line. Would never stop till he were 
thought divine.- 0x715 Br. Burnet Own Time (1724* 

1. 435 The King was willing to give Oates line enough, as 
lie expressed it to me. 1854 Dickens Hard T. 11. viii. It's 
policy to give ’em line enough. 

' fS. pi. Stringsor cords laid for snaring birds. Obs. 

CX32S Song of Yesterday 130 in E, E, P. (1862) 136 pe 
schadewe cacchen I’ci ne myhl For no I>mes [^t hei couhe 

l. ay. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A v. 199 As hose leih lynes to 
i.icche wi]i. Foules. 1753 Chambers Cyd. Supp., Lines, 
among fowlers, is used to express the strings by which they 
catch birds... These Tines arc made of long and small cords, 
knotted in different places. 

• 4. A cord used by builders and others for taking 
measurementSjOr for makingthings level orstmight. 
(Cf. PLUsm-LiNE.') * Line-and-pliunmet (attrib.) ; 
rigidly methodicaL 

1340, 1362 (sec Level sh. x]. f 1440 York Myst. viii. 98 
To hewe ^is burdc I will be-gynne, But firste 1 wille lyggc 
on iny lyne. 1525 Fitzueru. Bk. Hush. § 124 To take a 
lyne, and set it there as thou wylt haue thy hedge, and to 

m. akca ircnche after thy l>me^ .1552 Anr. Hamilton C0^r<'//. 
(1884) 28 Ane biggatc can iiocht m.ake ane evin up wal 
without direction of his lyne. x6xx BmLv. Etek. x\. 3 
A man .. with a line of flaxe in his hand, fc a mc.asuring 
reed. 1758 J. Watson Milii. Viet. (ed. 5), Cordeau, a 
^ine divided into Fathoms, Feet, fez, to mark Out-works 
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on* the Ground, used by Engineers. 1848 Chambers's 
Inform, I. 515/2 The gardener measures and marks off 
all his figures in the ground with his line and spade, 
X849 Miss Mulock Ogilvies xii. (1875) 89 'J’here was a line- 
and-plummet regularity, an angular preciseness, in Mrs. 
BreynlotTs mind and person. 1877 Bryant Odyss. v. 297 
Trees then he felled ..and carefully He smoothed their 
sides, .and wrought them by a line. 
fig. c X374 Chaucer Troylus i. 1068 Euerl wight pat h.ath 
an hous to founde..wole...send his hertes lyne out fro with 
Inne Alderfirst his purpos for to wynne. xs^ Puttenham 
Eng. Poesie in. xxiii. (Arb.) 268 Tats deccncie U .. the line 
and leueil for al good makers to do their buslnes by. 1859 
'FitzGerald tr. OmarxM. (1890)82 For ‘ Is’ and ‘ Is-not ’ 
though with Rule and Line Ana ‘Up-and-down ' without I 
could define. 

bi Phr. Byline': chiefly in figurative contexts, 
with methodical accuracy. Also byline and levels 
by ntle and line, etc. ... 

c 1420 Antitrs of Arth. 477 (Douce MS.) pel settene listes 
by lyne one he I05 lande. 1573 Tusser Hush. xlvi. (1878) 
101 Through cunning with dtble, rake, mattock, and spade, 
by line and by leauell, trim* garden is made. ^ 1578, x6xo [see 
Level sb. 1 figi], x6ro B. Jossom Aldu 11, i. F 3j To carry 
Quarrells As Gallants doe, lo manage 'hem, by line. 1655 
P'uller Ch. Hist. 1. 1. § 10 It [l.e. the matter] is not pudled, 
but built up by Plummet and Line, with proportion to Time 
and Place. 27x2 Addison Sfect, No. 414 f 5 Plantations 
of our Europeans, which are laid out by the Rule and Line. 
1781 Cowper Conversat. 789 A poet does not^ work by 
square or line, As smiths and joiners perfect a design. 

c. pi. Appointed lot in life. In echoes of Ps. 
xvi. 6 f where the reference seems to be to the 
marking out of land for a dwelling-place. 

x6xx Bible Ps. xvi. 6 The lines are fallen vnto mee In 
pleasant places ; yea, I haue a goodly heritage. 2865 Daily 
Tel. 25 Oct, 7/3 llie poor Pope’s lines seem ^ust now to 
have iallen in most unpleasant places, and are indeed hard 
lines. x8^ Whittier Marg. Smith's yrnl. Prose Wks. 
1889 I. 17s My brother’s lines have indeed fallen unto him 
in a pleasant place, 

t 6, Rule, canon, precept; standard of life or 
practice. [Cf, 4 b.] Obs. rare. 

Line has been used in several places in the A. V. lo trans- 
late Heb. V 0 ^“^ (primarily * cord ’) in ihis sense. Cf. tine 
upon line (sense 23 h). 

1340 Ayenb. 124 Uor be hRe ulrtue al man deh* .al he 
dl^t and let and reuleh to lyneofscele. Ibid. 160 po her 
ne 2ene3eh..ac doh al be ri^tuolnesse and be lingne. 1538 
Starkey England 11. iU. 2x2 Thys thyng apperyth meruel- 
ouse .straunge— pepul to haue the lyne of theyr lyfc to be 
wryte in a straunge tong. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) st Cor. x, 13 
We wil not reioyce aboue measure .. but according to the 
measure of that line (*c4Ta to ftlrpor toO xavor-o?], wherof 
(jod hath distributed >0110 vs a measure. 1563 WinJet JYks, 
(1890) II. 7 An Infallible, as it is a general, reul to al richt, 
an ewin lyne of lawtay. 1596 Stenser F Q, v, i. 3 Let 
none then blame roe, if .. 1 doc not forme them to the 
common line Of present dayes, which are corrupted sore. 
1607 Middleton Michaelm'as Term 11. i. C b, A man must 
not 50 much as spit but within line and fashion. x6xx Bible 
Ps. xxx, 4 Their line is gone out through all the earth, and 
their words to the end of the world, 

-6. Hard lines \ ill luck, bad fortune. (Prob. 
nautical in origin; now often associated with 4 c.) 
Hard line money (Naut,) ; extra pay in considera- 
tion of special- hardships. 

1824 Scott RedganntUt ch. iii, The old seaman paused 
a moment. * It is^ hard^ lines for me,* he said, * to leave 
your honour in tribulation.’ 1850 Ssiedley F, Fairlegh 
lii, It will be ‘hard lines* upon’ him. 2857 Kincslev Two 
J'. Ago I. iv. ixo 'Gad, Sir, that was hard lines ! to have 
all the pretty women one bad waltzed with, .holding round 
one's knees, and screaming to the doctor lo save them. 
1884 Pae Eustace 2x0 You seem to have had hard lines 
yourselves. 1886 Pall Mall G. 19 Aug. 2/1 On d Torpedo* 
boat. Besides, there is hard-line money, which makes up for 
a good many discomforts. 

II. A thread-like mark, 

7 . A stroke or mark, long in proportion to its 
breadth, traced with a pen, a tool, etc. upon a sur- 
face, Line of burden, floatatiofiy "war (on the hull 
of a ship) : see the sbs. 

1382 Wyclif /r0. xxxyiii. 8, I’shal make lo turne ajeen 
Uie shadewe of lyncs, bi the whiche it hadde go doun in the 
driloge of Acath, in the stinne, baeward bi len lynes. c 1400 
M aundev. (1839) xvii. 184 Be the gret Compas devised be 
Lines in manye parties ; and that allc the Lynes meeten at 
the Centre. ^1440 Promp. Pars’. 305/2 Lyne, or lynye, 
linea. xssx Rccorde Pathsv. Knenvl. 1, Dcfin., Euery lyne 
is drawen betwene ti'i'oo prickes, wherof the one is at the 
beginning, and the other at the ende. 1559 W. Cunningham 
Cosmogr, Ctasse 122 Draw a right line from A unto D. 
1599 Shaks. Hen. F, i. ii, 2x0 As manj' Lynes close in the 
Dials center So [eta], x6io Guillim Displ. Her. (1679) 
[Gules] is expressed in Graving by Lines drawn streight 
down the Escucheon...[Azurc]is expressed by Lines drawn 
cross the Shield. x6io Willet Hexapla Van. 195 Archi- 
medes ,. w.as drawing of his lines, 1691 T, H[alf .3 Acc. 
Hew Invent. 125 The line of Burthen, or fourth Line. 1753 
Chambers Cyd* Supp,, Lines, in heraldrj’, the figures used 
in armories to divide the shield into diflTcrenl parts «nd to 
compose different figures. 1781 Cowper Hope 607 He draws 
upon life’s map a zigzag line. 1821 Craig Lect, Dravnng 
ii. 100 An expression of forms only by simple lines. 1875 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) 1. 139 The writing-master first draws 
nnes with a style, 

fig. 160J Shaks. Meas, for M, iv. ii. 83 His life is 
paraleTd Luen Vr-ith the stroke and line of bis great lustice. 
1633 Bp. Hall Oceas. Medil, 5 If thou have drawn in me 
some lines & notes of able indowments. 1677 Temple Let, 
toChas. II, Wks, 1731 II. 438, 1 promised to represent the 
whole to Yout Majesty in the truest Lines and (flours 
1 could possibly. 1878 Lecky Eng, in 18/A C. I. i. 80 “I hc 
lines of his character are indeed too broad and clear to be 
pvcrlookcd. 


. IiIITE. 

b. Mus. One of the horizontal parallel equi- 
distant strokes forming the stave, or placed above 
or below it {ledgcr Unes), 

j6oa Marston Ant, Mel, v. H4 Canlat. ludgement 
gentlemen, iudgement. Wast not abouc line? I appeale 
to your mouthes that heard my song. 1674 Playford Skill 
Plus, I. i. 4 Fjve lines is only usual for one of those Parts 
as being sufiicient to contain the Compass of-Notes thereto 
belonging. x688 R. Armour^’m. 157/1. 18x8 Busby 

Gram. Music 3^ The Spaces, as well as the Lines of the 
5tave, furnish situations for the notes. 

c. Line of lines, Gunter’s line. Line of num- 
bers, of shadows •. see Nujibek, Shadow. 

X727-41 Chambers Cyd. s.v. Gunter's Line. 

■ d. Fine Art. Applied to the lines employed 
in a picture ; chiefly collect, or in generalized sense, 
character of draughtsmanship, method’of rendering 
form.' Also pi. (cf. sense 15) the distinctive fea- 
tures of composition in a picliire. Line of beauty \ 
the curv'e (resembling a slender elongated letter S), 
which according to Hogarth is a necessary element 
in all beauty of form. Also, with reference to en- 
graving (see line engraving m 32), 

x6i6 B. JoNsoN Forest xiii.-2o, I, that .. haue not .. so my 
selfe abandon’d, as.. I should.. feare to draw true lines, 
'cause others p.-iint. ^ 1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty vii. 38 
The waving line, which is a line more productive of beauty 
..for which reason we shall call it the fine of beauty. ..The 
..line of beauty, .being compos’d of two curves contrasted, 
becomes still more ornamental. Ibid. x. 52 For as . . there 
is but one that truly deserves the name of 
so there is only one precise serpentine-line that I call the 
line of grace, 1799 G, Smith Laboratory II. 46 A bold 
stroke with the line of beauty, and well shaped stalks, leaves 
and flowers . . are the only things a designer has to observe 
in compleatinga well-designed damask pattern. x824Dibdin 
Libr. Comp, p, iv, Miniature engravings in the line manner. 
x^^Chantbers's Inform, II. 727/1 To this state of etching., 
professional engravers bring their plates to be finished in the 
line manner. x8.. Bookseller's Catal., First impressions of 
.. the 27 fine portraits ..all beautifully engraved in line. 
1895 Zancwill Master 11. i. 126 To translate into colour 
and^ line all this hu^e pageant of life. Ibid, ii, iii. 154 We 
praise the mellow Virgilisms in I'ennyson, but we are down 
upon the painter who repeats another’s-lines, 

e. Geomancy, 

c 1590 Marlowe Faust, i. i. 49 Lines, circles, scenes, letters, 
and characters. 

f. In various games, as tennis, football, etc., the 
line denotes a particular line which marks the 
limit of legitimate or successful play. 

1546 J, Hevwood Prev, (1867) 35 Thou hast siriken the 
ball, vnder the lyne. ^1645 Howell Lett, (1753) 127 Poor 
mortalls are so many balls Toss’d som o’r line, som under 
fortun’s walls, ^ 1890 Heathcote etc. /.0«'» (Badm. 

Libr.) 334 It will often be extremely difliciilt for him to 
judge on which side of the line the ball was dropped. 1899 
F. hliTCHELL in Libr.) axo When the throw- 

out belongs to his opponents, every forward on coming up 
to the line must mark his man. 

8. Something resembling a traced mark, chiefly 
in natural objects; e.g. a thin band of colour; a 
suture, seam, furrow, ridge, etc. Line of growth 
^Conch.) : see qnot. 1839. 

ci2,o S. Edmimd 96 in S. Eng. Leg. I. =99 In al is bodi 
fias q weom. .bote ase is heued was of I-smyie.,A smal red 
line is al-a-boute. CX400 tr, Secrcta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 
px Longe leuys. .hat hauyn whit lyny-? yn hem. 1596 Dal- 
RYMPLE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 266 The Lione he settis in 
the midis ; than tua lynes, on the vttir syd, Wouen in threid 
of gold. 160X Shaks. Jul.C. 11. i. 203 Yon grey Lines, That 
fret the Clouds, are Messengers of Day. 26x5 Crooke Body 
of Plan 476 The lynes it hath are long and almost super- 
ficiary', yet diuided manifold . .by the thin membrane running 
betwixt them. 267a Grew Anat. Plants, Idea Philos. Hist. 
(1682)6 Those several Lines, by which both the said Varieties 
[of plants] are determin’d. 1826 Kirby S: Sp. Entomol. IV. 
290 Line, a narrow longitudinal stripe. 2839 Sowcrby 
Conch. Plan. S7 Lines o/grotvth, theeccentiicsirimorlines, 
formed by the edges of the succes.sive layers of shelly matter 
deposited by the animal, by which it increases the shell. 
2860 Tyndall Glac. i. iii. 26 Along the faces of the sections 
the lines of stratification were clearly shown. 2880 Rimmer 
Land * Frcshxv. Shells p. xxiii. The line of growth. 2883 
F. M. Peard Contrad. xiv, There were black lines under 
her eyes the next morning. 2805 Zancwill Plaster 1. x. 
211 A ihm line of light crept again under the door. 

b. A furrow or seam in the face or hands. In 
Talmistryy A mark on the palm of the hand 
supposed to indicate one’s fate, temperament, or 
abilities ; e. g. line of life, of fortune, of the head, of 
the hearty of health or liver {hepatic line), 

2538 Elyot Viet., ///rM«rj',..thelynesin the pairneof the 
hande. 2567 Maplet Gr. Forest 56 The small lynes in our 
hande. 2596 Shaks. PTerch. F. n. ii. 160, I sIutII haue good 

fortune ; goe too, here’s a simple line of life. x6ox Twel. 

If. HI. ii. 84 He does smile his face into more lynes, then is 
in the new Mappe. 2621 B. JoNsoN (7;>j;Vf PletamorPh. 
(1640) 55 You..meane not to marrie by the line of your life. 
2653 R. Sanders Physiogn. 42 The Line of Life or of the 
Heart.. .He that h.Tlfi this entire, long, clear and ruddy, 
sh.Tll live a happy life. Ibid., Line of liver, liver line [sec 
I.ivRRrA.*icand6]. 0 17x6 South .S‘rr/«.( 1823) I V.7 No more 
than he can read the future estate of his soul In the lines 
of bis face. 2842 Loncf. Sp. Stud. in. v, The line of life is 
crossed by many marks. 1895 Zancwill Plaster iii. ii. 290 
There were lines of premature age on the handsome face. 

I c. A narrow region in a spectrum, appearing to 
the eye as a fine straight black or shining stroke 
transverse to the length of the spectrum. Called 
collectively Fratfnhojers lines. 
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• 1831 Brewster Ne^vlon ^1855) I. v. 117 Dr. Woollaston .. 
discovered six fixed dark lines in the spectrum- 1B37 Penny 
Cycl. IX, 2i/i The beautiful discovery made by Wollaston 
and Fraunhofer of the existence of dark spaces, bands trans- 
verse to the length of the spectrum, and now generally 
designated Fraunhofer's lines. 

a. Jeweller)*. (See quot.) 

1883 Daily Tel. 12 Feb. 5/2 The..cal’s*eye..is character- 
ised oy possessing a remarkable play of Upht resulting from 
a peculiarity in its crj’stallisation. This ray of light is 
called ‘line* by jewellers. 

. 9 . Math. An element of configuration such as 
must be represented in geometrical figures by a 
‘line’ (sense 7); a continuons e-xtent (whether 
straight or curved) of length without breadth or 
thickness ; the limit of a surface ; the trace of a 
moving point. 

1559 w. Cunningham Cosmogy. Glasse 17 A Circle Is a 
plaine and flat figure comprehended within one line, which 
IS called a circumference. xS7o BiLUNCSLEv£«c/rVf i.def. ii. 
2 A lyne is a magnitude hauihg one onely space or dimen- 
sion. 1660 Barrow Euclid i. Def. ii. a, 1726 tr. Gregory's 
Astron. I. 434 If from any Point L of the Ellipse two right 
Lines LSt LE be drawn. 1827 Hutton Course Math. I. 
280 Lines are either Parallel, Oblique, Perpendicular, or 
Tangential. 1831 Brewster (1855) II. xiv. 6 He 

considers a line as composed of an infinite number of points. 
188s Watson & Burbubv Math. Theory Eiecir. d* Magn. 
1 . 153 The line .v = k logy. 

b. With various defining words : A curve con- 
necting all points having a common property. 

1826 [see IsoTHERMAi.J. 1850, *873 [see AcLiNtcf. 1877 
[see Adiabatic]. 

10 . A circle of the terrestrial or celestial sphere ; 
e.g. f ecltpltc, equimciial-t f tropic line. Now rare. 

1387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) II. 9 In Armenia, Macedonia, 
Italia, and in oher londes of he same lyne. c X301 Chaucer 
AstroL Piol., The arising of any planete afiur bis latitude 
fro the EclipUk lyne. isxx, xssx [see Equinoctial A. 1]. 
ISS3 Eden Treat. Ne^ve Jnd. (Arb.) 8 The lyne, called Tro. 
ptcus Caneri and the Equinoctial lyne. X667 Milton P. L. 
jv. 282 Under the Ethiop Line By Nilus head, 1667-8 New- 
castle & Dryden Sir Martin Mar^all v. i. D.’.s Wks, 1883 
III. 83, I have seen your ecliptics, and 3’our tropic lines, 
sir. 1837 [see Equinoctial A. x). 

b. The line ; the equinoctial line ; the equator. 
Under the line*, at the equator. (Sometimes 
written with a capital.) 

xsW Parke tr. Mendoza’s ffisf. China 392 (niarg.) The 
straight of Malaca is vnder the line. 1598 W. Phillips 
Einschoteni, in. 5/1 The shippesare at the least twomonthes 
before they can passe the line. 1624 CArr. Smith Virghiia 

I. X Sebastian Cabot .. stwled to about forty degrees South- 
ward of the lyne. 1676 Clanvill Ess. iii. 27 Some of the 
Indians that live near the heats of the Line; 1728 Poi'E 
Dune, HI. 62 Where spices smoke beneath the burning; Line, 
2764 Goldsm. Trav. 69 The naked negro, panting at the line. 
IB14 Wellington in Gurw. Des/>. XU. 92 To prohibit all 
trade in slaves north of the Line. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 
5 o 5 In a darker isle beyond the line. 

allusively. x6xo Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 235. 16x3 — Hen. 
VHP, V. IV . 44. ai6$7 Cowley Misc., Account 42 Cold 

frozen Love-s with which I pine, And parched Loves beneath 
the Line. 1667 Flavel Saint Indeed [1754) 125 The Beams 
of his glory .strike it but obliquely and feebly, but shortly it 
will be under the line, and there the sun shall stand still. 

11 . Often used for ‘ straight line ’ (sense 9) ; esp. 
in Physics and techn., as in line of the apsides^ of 
dislance, of force^ of sight (for which see those 
words). Line of fire (see quot. 1859). 

CT400 Maundev. (Roxb.) XX. 90 pe lyne hat es betwene 
pise twa .sternez departez all jie firmament in twa partes. 
X5S9 Cunningham Cosrnogr. Glasse X39 Marking dili- 
geniJye that the Center of the .second Circle, be in the line 
of sighte. x6ox Dolman La Primaud, Fr. Acad. (16x8) 
III, xxiv. ij6 By meanes of the shadowes, or visual! lines,, 
representingthes-aideshadowes. x8x6 Playfair Nat. Phil. 

II. 266 The forces which act upon a body., may be re- 
solved into the directions of three lines or axes. 2825 J. 
Nicholson Operat, Mechanic Gloss. 778 Line oficentres, 
a line drawn from the centre of one wheel to the centre of 
another when their circumferences touch each other, X85X 
Jlluslr, Catal. Gt. Exhib.zi9 Whenever the axis of a single 
lens comes in the line between the observers and the focus. 
1859 ‘ Stonehenge ’ Shot-gun 314 The line of fire is the in- 
definite projection of the axis of the barrel. 1873 Maxwell 
Electr. Magn. § 82 L 84 If a line be drawn whose direc- 
tion at every point of its course coincides with that of the 
resultant force at that point, the line is called a Line of 
Force. 1897 Outing (U. S.) XXX. 250/1 Any number of 
players can take part . . so long as they are not so crowded 
as to get into each other’s line of play. 

b. Fencing. (See quot.) 

1727-52 Chambers Cycl.^ Line, in. fencing, Is that part of 
the body directly opposite to the enemy, wherein the 
shoulders, the right arm, and the sword, ought always to 
be found ; and wherein are also to be placed the two feet, 
at the distance of 18 inches from each other. In this sense, 
a man is said to be in his line, to go out of his line, &c. ^ 

• c. On the line : said of a picture in an exhibi- 
tion which is hung so that its centre is about on a 
level with the eye. 

1859 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 314 The centre of the picture 
should not be much above the level of the eye. In an ex- 
hibition the pictures in this most favourable situation are 
^id to be on the ‘line’. 1873 Punch 26 Apr. 769/1 Picture 
bung 'upon the line’ at the Academy,- for reason of their 
menu 1895 Zangwill Master it. ii. 134 And I was also on 
the line in the big room. 

12. In advb. pbr. (mostly chs.) having reference 
to the straight line, e.g. even as line, even by line, 
cT Straight as line (now, as a line), as line right, 
right {up) as a or any line, in {intil) aiic ling 
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(Sc.): in a direct course, straightforward; also, 
straightway, at once. (Cf. Line-right.) 

c X330 R. Brunne Citron. (xSio) 150 After in a while com 
R. euen as lyne. 0x330 Artk. ef Merl. 6370 (Kblbing) 
purch wombe & ])urch he chine pe spere 5ede euen bi 
line, c X374 Chaucer Troylus 11. X412 (1461) To his Neces 
hous as Sireytas l>*ne He com. Ibid, iii. 179 (228) Pandaius, 
as faste as he may drjme. To Troylus J»o com as lyne right, 
f *375*5V. Leg. Saiutsiw (y<2<Y^A’j]2p8 Hegert feleknj’chtis 
in a lynge pryk efier hame. 1375 Barbour Bruce xn. 49 
Than sprent that sammj'n in-till a lyng. ^1422 Hoccleve 
Learn to Die 692 To purgatorie y shm as .streight as lyne. 
c X470 Henryson Afor. Fab. x. (Fox If IPoIf) xvi, To the 
wolfT he went in to ane ling. 15x3 Douglas vEneis x. viii. 
43 Lyke as ane lyoun..Cummj*s braldand on the best fast 
in a lyn". xS3S Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) II. 6S7 Quhilk 
causit him go leip furih tn ane Hng. X546 J. Heywood 
Prov. (1867) 27 Thou folowest their steppes as right as a lyne. 
1889 ‘ Rolf Boldrewood’ Robbery under Anns xliii. He., 
went as straight as a line. 

13 . A direction ns tmeed by marks on a surface 
or as indicated by a row of persons or objects. 
To bring into {a) line: to align; fio. to cause 
(persons) to agree, to make unanimous, i* To 
(iraiv in a or one line : to be unanimous. 

azcfifiMS. Ashinole’^^^ If. 22 b (Chess n//es\ Draw thy 
kyng.. forth in to the lyne ther his kyng goth yn. XS46 J. 
Heywood /’/w. (rSdjIds He loued me; We drew both m 
one line. 1595 Shaks. yohn iv, iiu 152 Now Powers from 
home, and discontents at hom[e] Meet in one line. x6oo 
Holland Livy xlii. x.xi. 1127 Seeing the LL. of the Senat 
thus drawing all in a line. 1676 Moxon Print Lett. 6 1 ‘he 
Bottom-line is the line that bounds the bottom of the De- 
scending LeUers. 2763 Hoyle Chess X63 When your Adver- 
sary has a Bishop and one Pawn on the Rook’s Line. 1851 
Itlusir. Catal. Gt. E.xhib. 355 As the breech sight, the 
muzzle sight, and the object aimed at, are.. at different dis- 
tances from the eye, it is difficult to bring them at once into 
line. 1857 Lawrence Guy Ltv. ix. 89 Livingstone. .was 
going to get the horses in line, to start them for the farmer’s 
Cup. i860 Gen. P. 'rHOMFSON Audi Alt. HI. ci. 2 Jona- 
than, too, is coming into line; his caustic wit Is making its 
way into the press, 1897 Daily Knvs 23 Apr. 3/x It w.as 
found a matter of no smalt difficult)’ to get all the owners 
into line. 

b. Mil. (See quot. 1872-6.) Cf. sense 21. 

1796 lustr. ^ Reg. Cavalry (1813) 73 When the open 
Column, halted on the Ground on which « is to form, wheels 
up into Line. 1802 C. James Milit. Diet. s.v., When the 
light infantr>’ companies are in line with their battalions. 
1872-6 V0YLU& Stevenson Milit. Dict.(eA. 3) s.v., The term 
in line is applied to a battalion when its companies are de- 
ployed on the same alignment to their full extent^ I.e. In 
two ranks. Columns are said to be in Hue when their fronts 
are on the same alignment. x88i Tennyson Charge Heavy 
Brigade i, And he call'd ‘Left wheel into line h’ 

14 . Contour, outline ; lineament. 

1590 Greene Mourn. Garm. (x6i6) C 3 b, Seeming him was 
his wife, Both in line, and in life. x6ox Shaks. All's Well 

I. i. X07 Euerie line and tricke of his sweet fauour. x6xx — 
Cymb, IV. i. 10 The Lines of my body are as well drawne nn 
his. x8i8 Shcli.ey Lines on Euganean Hills ip The dim 
long line before OF a grey and distant shore. ia44KixCLAKE 
Eothen viii. (1878) 122 The line of my features. 1849 Mac- 
aulay Hist. Eng, iv. I. 450 The savage lines of his mouth. 
1891 Truth 10 Dec. 1240/2 Tlie skirt falling in straight, plain 
lines to the ground. 1894 Hall Caine Manxtnnnw iii. eS6 
The round line of the sea w’as bleared and broken. 

16 . pi. a. The outlines, plan, or drought of a | 
building or other structure; spec, in Ship-building, 
the outlines of a vessel as shown in its horizontal, 
vertical, and oblique sections, (Also fig.) 

1673 Tempi.e Ess. Irel. Wks, 1731 I, 121 The raising such 
Buildings as I have drawn you heie the Lines of. 1^1 T, 
HfALE] Acc. Nciv Invent, p. xiii. Nor have I heard of any 
other Ship built by the Kings-fisher’s Lines. 1776 G, Scmplc 
Building in IVaier 66 The principal Lines of my Design of 
a Bridge suitable to that Flaw. x8i8 Jas, Mill Brit. India 

II. JV. v. 188 Carnac .. remained .. to lend his countenance 
and aid to measures, the line of which he had contributed 
to draw. 1851 niustr. Catal. Gt. Exhih. 336 Model of a 
ship's hull. . . The novelty claimed in the uniformity of its 
lines. 2B60 Rbadc Cloister f,- H. Ivii. (1896) 174 Her ex- 
travagant poop that caught the wind, and her lines like a 
cock^ hat reversed, 

b. fig. Plan of construction, of action, or proce- 
dure : now chiefly in phr, on (such and such) lines. 

1757 Burke Abridgni. Eng. Hist, i, H. x.t In all very un- 
cultivated countries., there are but obscuie lines of any form 
of government. 1807 S. Cooper (title) Tlie First Lines of 
the Practice of Surgery*; being an elementary* work for 
Students [etc.]. 1862 Merivale Rom. Ettip. (i865t VII. Iv. 

18 The lines of their policy are often to be traced for the 
most part by conjeciure and inference. ’X87S — Gen. Hist. 
Rome U. (1877) 404 He did not live to lay* even the first 
lines of his gre.at work. 1879 FroUde Csesar viii. 80 He 
had reorganised the constitution on the mo^t strictly con- 
servative lines- 1888 Bryce Amer. CoMtmo. II. Jxi, 432 
Nearly all these offices are contested on political lines. j8to 
Swinburne Stud. Prose ty- Poetry (1^4' 2S6 No later worK 
of Victor Hugo’s, written on the same lines or in the same 
temper, can reasonably be set beside the Chhiivietits. 

16 . [After F. lignei\ A measure of length, the 
twelfth part of an inch. 

1665 Phil. Trans. 1 . 61 It did bear but 2 Inches and 9 lines 
French for its greatest Aperture. 1759 Adanson Voy. 
Senegal loi, I was Informed, that there tell two indies three 
lines of water. 1849 Sk. Nat. Hist., Mammalia IV. 62 The 
Long-tailed Field-Mouse.. .Length of head and body three 
inches eight lines. 1863 Berkeley Brit. Mosses i. 3 Varying 
from less than a line to many inches in length. 

b. In recent technical use (see quot.). 

■ 2^ Plain Hints Needlework 153 Button Gauge,.. The 
numbers indicate the quantity of ‘ lines * in diameter. This 
' line ’ is equal to the French' millimetre. . 


17 . A limit, boundary; more fully, dine of de- 
marcaiion. Phr. To drazu the line (see Draw v. 
59 b); also, with similar meaning, to \l<iy, form 
a line. To run the lines (U. S.) ; see Run v. 

* 59 S Markham Sir R. Gnuvile (Arb.) cxii, And now the 
night grew neere her middle line, a x6x3 J. Dennys Seer. 
Angling i. iv. Bib, Of Heauen the middle Line That 
makes of equall length both day and night. 1727-52 [see 
Demarcation]. 1732 Pope Ess. Man 1. 228 And Middle 
natures, how they long to join. Yet never pass the insuper- 
able line 1 ^ 1769 Burke Late St. Nation Wks. 1842 1 . 
X08 Their different principles compose some of the s trongest 
jwlitical lines which discriminate the parties even now sub- 
sisting amongst us. 1770 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. iii. (1876) 
33 It is this intellectual dignity. .that ennobles the Painter’s 
art ; that lays the line between him and the mere mechanic. 
x8x8 Jas. hi ill Brit. India i. iii, (1840) I, 69 To form a line 
between them and the Company, it tvas ordained, that [etc.]. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. 1 . 30 The line which bounded 
the royal prerogative. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown 11. vii, 
Hold on and hit away, only don't hit under the line, :878 
Hu.xley Physiogr. xviiL 303 The lines of separation of the 
great watersheds. 

b. Masotis and Dixon's line : the southern 
boundary of Pennsylvania, so named from the two 
astronomers who surveyed it (1763-1767), and 
forming the line of demarcation between the free 
and the slave States. 

1850 WnirriER Old Porir. ff Mod. Sk. Pr. Wks. 1889 II. 
X95 Every petty postmaster south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line became ex ofiicio a censor of the press. i86x Lowell 
E Plurihus Unum Pr. Wks. 1890 V. 51. 

+ 18 . Degree, rank, station. Obs. 

1528 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 121 Skiparls and 
seruandis of euery lyne. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IP, r. iii. r68 
'I’o shew the Line, and the Predicament Wherein you range 
vnder this subtil! King. Ibid. tii. ii. 85 And tn that very 
Line, Harry, standesl thou. 1782 Paine Let. Albi Raynal 
(1791) 37 One whom years, experience, and long established 
reputation have placed in a superior line. 1785 G. A. Bel- 
lamy ApoL, etc. (ed. 3) IV. 46 She . . had received a more 
liberal education than is usually bestowed upon English 
women in the middle line of life. 

in. Applied to things arvangedalonga (straight) 
line. 


10 . A row or series of persons or objects. 

*557 Records Whetst. H ij, Men call a line of Brickes, 
and a line of Asshelers stones, when many bee laied in 
a rowe, in lengihe. 1605 Shaks. Mach, jv, L 1x7 What will 
the Line stretch out to’ih'cracke of Doome? 17x1 Addison' 
Spyct. No. 63 p 4 The Officers p)ant’ing themseWes in a 
Line on the left Hand of each Column. 17x8 Ladv M. W. 
Mo.vtacu Let. to C’tess Mar s8 .Au^., The Street, .is per- 
haps the most beautiful line of building tn the world. 177$ 
Trial ofi Nundocou/ar $7/2 I'he bond was wrote obliquely, 
from riebt hand to left, the seals in a Hne, on the margin. 
1836 w. Irving Astoria III. 260 A Hne of trading posts 
from the Mississippi and the Missouri across the Rocky 
mountains. 1840 Hood Up Rhine 31 Trees in formal line. 
1848 W, H. Bartlett Egypt to Pal. xiv. (1879) 301 The 
valley.. enclosed by lower lines of hills than [etc.]. x8§3 
M. Arnold Scholar-Gipsy xiii, The Hne of festal light m 
Christ-Churcb hall, 1863 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 1 = 8 In 
the whole line of the procession. 

b. A fancy name for : A flock of geese. 

[iBoz Daniel Rur. Sports 11 . 465 [Geese in flight] form 
two oblique lines like the letter V, or if their number be 
small, only one line.] Standard 20 Feb. 5/3 To speak 
by the book, of a ‘ line ’ instead of a * flock ’ of geese. 

20 . Mil. A trench or rampart ; pi. (also collect, 
singl), a connected series of field-works. Also, 
one of the lows of huts or tent 5 in a camp or 
cantonment (see quots. 1872-6 and 1876). Line df 
circumvallation, defence, etc. : see the second sbs. 

1665 Manley Grotius' Loiv C. IParrcs 613 The Line that 
incompassed his Camp was B Foot high. 1695 Prior Ballad 
Taking Namur 113 Regain the lines the shortest way, 
Villeroy. X71X Steele i>pecL No. 139 F 7 He took the 
P'rcnch Lines without Bloodshed. 1703 Burns Sodgers 
Reium i, I left the lines and tented field. 1839 Keiciitley 
Hist. Eng. I. 352 Lines were now run froin bastille to bas- 
tille, and the town was completely shut in. 2844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit. India II. 21 To attack the Gorkha positions 
at the western extremity of their Hne. 1859 F. A. Griffiths 
Artil. Man. (1862) 263 Lines are formed for the entrench-, 
ment of armies, .and are composed of a succession of redans, 
Sc. (joined by curtains), 1872-6 Vovle & Stevenson J/rViV. 
Diet. S.V. Cantonments, In India . . a cantonment contains 
barracks for European troops, and native huts termed lines 
for the Sepoj's. 1876 Murray's Handbk. Surrey^ etc. 173 
In the North (jarnp [Aldershot] the buildings are principally 
of wood, arranged in ‘ lines'., which are lettered from A to 
Q. Each Hne is an oblong block of about 40 huts:. 

Jig. 1835 1 . Taylor Spir. Despot, v. 220 They hastened to 
entrench themselves wulhin the lines of absolute despotism. 

21 . Mil. and Naut. A row or rank of soldiers 
(distinguished from a column) ; a row of ships in 
a certain order. Also occas. collect. = ships 
of the line; Line of battle x see Battle sb. i-- 
Ship of the line ; a line-of-battle ship. 

X704 Loud. Gas. No. 4054/1 Their Line consisted of 52 
Ships and 24 GalHes. 1706 Ibid. No. 4 -^Vj' ^ 

30 Ships of the Line,, .besides two or three Frigats.. 7^ 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) A 33 b, The hne ‘*^'1 , 
be formed abreast, when the ships sides mc pa . 
each other, on a Hne which crosses the 

pat him in command of the second Ime of Ih 


ituu in twmnianu <;,.n ofbat 

Camtcell Battle cf the Baltic ii, While ^ ^ 

H..,.. r>„ lint 2805 in Duncan 


c/ 


flew On the lofty British Im^ 
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fii, While the broken line enlarging, Fell or fled along the 
plain. 1838 Lyttok Leila iv. i, Suddenly the lines of the 
Sloors gave way. 

t. The line : in the Bntish army, the regular 
and numbered troops as distinguished from the 
guards and the auxiliary forces; in the U.S. army, 
the regular fighting force of all arms. 

i8oa C. James Milit. Diet. 1813 IVellisctos in Gurw. 
Deep. (1S3B) XI. 141 To prevent the men from volunteering 
to serve in the line. 1849 CUamiere's Infirm. 11.184/2 The 
pay of aprivale..in the cavalryof the line [isl u. 40!. .in 
the infantry of the line, li. ^d. 1858LYTTOS WliatmiU he 
do i n. V, Then Charlie Haughton sold out of the Guards . . 
[and] went into the line. iS 6 i -6 H. Philups Amer. Paper 
Carr. II. 148 The Connecticut line ._. assembled to return to 
their homes and leave the array to its fate. 1881 J. Grant 
Cavieroniatts I. iii. 37 The new head*dress for the Line, 
c. All along the line : at every point. 

1877 Spurgeon Senti. XXIIL 246 God will be victorious 
all along the line in the present battle. 1880 T. Hodgkin 
Italy < 5 * Invaders 1 . 1. i. IJ7 The campaign of 378 opened 
auspiciously for the interests of Rome along the whole line. 

22. A regular succession of public conveyances 
plying between certain places ; e.g. the Canard line 
(of steamers), the White Star line. 

1848 Chambers's Itijorin. I. 424/2 Lines of large steamers 
are got up by companies as a speculation. 1900 F. T. Bul- 
LEN Idylls o/Sea 198 The better class of seamen will be 
found making voyage after voyage in the same vessel or at 
least in the same line. 1901 Scotsman 2 Mar. lo/i The 
first ve.s-sel of the new direct line tp Jamaica from England. 

23. A row of written or printed letters. 

a. gen. One of the rows of letters in any piece 
of writing or letterpress : often, esp. in //., put for 
the contents or sense of what is written or printed. 

\Lincby line : from beginning to end, seriatim. To read 
hct'evecn the lines i to d^cover a meaning or purpose not 
obvious or explicitly expressed in a piece of writing. 

a xooo Riddles xliii. 10 (Gr.) Se torhta iEsc an an linan. 
1362 Lancl. P. pi. a. vin. 94 pe Bulle In two lynes hit lay 
and nota leitre more. 1375 Barbour . firxire xvii. 84 Quhen 
the marschall the cowyne Till bath the lordis lyne be Ijme 
Had laid. 1377 Lange. P. PI. B. v. 428 In canoun ne in pe 
decretales 1 can nou^te rede a lyne. a 1400-50 Alexander 
j82t Ix>o ‘ litill thefe ’ in ilka lyne hisletlir me callis. xsgr 
Shaks. t Hen. VR 111. i. i Com'st thou with deepe pre- 
meditated Lines? With written Pamphlets? 1638 Baker 
tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. III.) xoo The good opinion you 
have of me, which is to be seen in every lyne of your 
letter. 1709 H. Feeton Classics 80 Two Lines would 
express all they say in two Pages. x7xx Lend. Gaz. No. 
4807/4 Let him send a Line or two directed to the Blue 
Anchor and Crown. 17x3 Stecee Englishman No. 53, 344 
Cleiks amongst us mahe distant Lines, few words in those 
Lines. *755 Johnson s.v., (In the plural) A letter ; as, I 
read your lines. 1796 Jane Austen Pride ^ Prej. x.xvi. 
(18x3) X30 Not a note, not a line, did I receive in tlie mean 
time. x8i6 C. Wolfe Burial Sir J. Moetre 31 We carved 
not a line, and we raised not a stone. 1856 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. 11 . 299 The distance between your lines in the letter 
just come. x866 J. Martineau Ess. I. xi8 No writer, .was 
ever more read between the lines. 1879 F roude Cssar xiv. 
X94 In every line that he wrote Cicero was attitudinising 
for posterity. 1880 Spurgeon Serm. XXVI, 327 They do 
not say as much to their secret selves; but you can read 
between the lines these words— ‘What a weariness it is!’ 
X896 Moxon's Mech. Exerc., Priniingy. xviii, A line-for- 
line and page-for-page reprint of the original text. 

*573 b. Leovd Pilgr. Princes (1586) 2x0 The last 
line of all thinges is death. 

b. spec, in Printmg. A row of types or quads, 

1659 C. Hoole tr. Comenius* Orbis Sensualium (1672) loi 

The Compositor . . composeth words in a composing stick, 
till a Line be made. X676M0XON Print Lett, ii You must 
indent >pur Line four Spaces. Ibid., It is not graceful to 
end a Break with a short word onely in a line. 1683 — 
hlecli. Exerc. 11 . 304 IVhitc-line, a Line of Quadrats. X84X 
W. Savage Diet. Printing 310 Head line, the top line of a 
page in which is the running title and folio, but sometimes 
only a folio. 

*t* c. collect. A written record, message, etc. Obs, 

a Alexander ifyyi (He] Vn-Iappls li^tly pe lefe & 

be line [v.r. lines! redes, /bid. 2060 Ana vneth limpid him 
l>e Ice be lyne me recordis. c 1400 Destr. Troy 0628 The 
Secund day suyng, sais me the lyne, pc Troiens full tymli 
tokyn pc feld. 

Q. A few words in writing ; often applied to a 
short letter, 

■ 1647 H. Markham Let. in xzth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, 
.\pp. V. 3, I .. desire a line under your own hand to whom 
I snail deliver the castle, 2751 Berkeley Zf/. to Johnson 
25 July, W'ks. 1871 IV. 326 A line from me in acknowledg- 
ment of your letter. 17^5 T. Adams (1854^ IX. 352, 
I have this morning rcceiveu aline from Mrs, Warren. X849 
Macaulay Hist. Ene- «»>• L 4*5 History was too much occu- 
pied with courts and camps to spare a Imc for the hut of the 
peasant or for the garret of the mechanic. 1865 Mrs. Car- 
lyle III. 270 Dearest, — Just a line to say that all goes 
well. 1804 Mrs. H. Ward Marcelta II. 307 Marcella scrib- 
bled a Ime on a half sheet of paper, and .. despatched 
Benny with it. 

o. The portion of a metrical composition which 
is usually written in one line; averse; //.verses, 
poctrj*. Also /A, (so many) lines of verse (some- 
lime-s of prose) set to be written out as an imposi- 
tion in school. 

To read the line : to give out the words of a metrical 
psalm or hymn a line at a time kf. r'.* 6). , _ . 

3563-7 Buchanan Reform. St. Andros Vks. (1892) 8 
Tlic Tvcent sal cause lhayme to writ twa or thrt lynts of 
Terence, 1599 Dra\-tos Idea xlH, And in my lines tf shec 
my loue may hcc I 16*3 B. Jossos To memory 0/ Shahe- 
sftare, Matlowcs mighty hnc. 1630 ^llLTON OnStmks., 
Ivach heart H.alh from the leaves of thy^unvalu d Book, 
Those Dclphick liaci with deep impression look. X709 


Pope Ess. Cril. 347 And ten low words oft creep in one 
dull line. 1752 Hume Ess. ^ Treat, (1777) I* 
line, each word, in Catullus, has its merit. 1792 Cowper 
{title'] Lines addressed to Dr. Darwin. X809 Byron Eng. 
Bards fy Rcinew. 390 Lines forty thousand, cantos twenty- 
five I X867 A. Dickson Rambling Recoil. (1868) 33 To dis- 
pense with reading the line in psalmody was by many held 
to be profane. X87S Jowett /*/fx/<7 (ed. 2) I. 252 The lines 
of Homer which you were reciting. 1894 Wilkins & Vivian 
Green Bay Tree I. 72 To commute the punishment to 500 
Latin lines. 

f. pi. Short for vtar)‘{age lines, the certificate 
of marriage. Applied also dial, to other kinds of 
certificates (e.g. of church membership). 

1829 J. Hunter Hallamsh. Gloss., Lines, Marriage-lines 
is a certificate of marriage often asked for and kept by the 
bride, 1840 Marryat Poor Jack xi. She could not produce 
her marriage lines. 1861-2 Thackeray Adz’. Philip xii. 
(1869) I. 254 ‘How should a child like you know that the 
marriage was irregular?* ‘Because I had no lines’, cries 
Caroline quickly. 1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 81 ‘ Lines 
of admission or as we should call them letters of recom- 
mendation. X901 Union Mag. Mar. 106/x I'he old minister 
fell into a reverie in the very midst of filling in Sandy 
hl’Turk’s lines. 

g. pi. The words of an actoris part. 

1882 Daily Tel. 7 Dec., He (an actor] said, ‘Do let me 
get in some of my “ lines " *. 

h. Line upon line’: now taken as referring to 
the reiteration of statements in successive lines of 
writing or print (for the orig. meaning see 5 ). 

x6ix Bible Isa. xxviii. 10. 1837 Mrs. T. Mortimer {title) 
Line upon line ; or, a second senes of the earliest religious 
instruction the infant mind is capable of receiving. 1896 
Home Mission. (N. Y.) Aug. 2x8 A line-upon-line presenta- 
tion^ these facts. 

rV. Serial succession. 

24. A continuous series of persons (rarely of 
things) in chronological succession. Chiefly with 
reference to family descent, a series in which each 
member is the parent of the one next following. 
So male, female line, direePline. For heir of luxe, 
see Heir i b. 

e 1386 Chaucer Wifds T. 279 If gentillesse were planted 
natureelly vn-to a certejm linage, doun the lyne. 1426 
Lydc. De Guil. Pilgr. 14696 * Flatrye by dyssent off 
lyne doun Eldest doubter off Falsnesse. ^1440 Jacob's 
IFell 48 In ])t lyne vpward, H fadyr is to t>e in pe first 
degre of kynrede. ^1470 Henry IFallace i. 34 The fyrst 
rycht lyne of the fyrst Stewart. 15x3 Bk. Keruynge in 
Babecs Bk. 285 A marshall muste take hede of the byrthe, 
and nexte of the lyne, of the blode royall. 1640 Ld. Dicby 
in Rushw. Hist. Coll, hl (1^2) 1 . 146 By the concentring 
of all the Royal Lines in his Person. 1705 Addison Italy 
15 There is no House in Europe that can show a longer 
Cine of Heroes. av]\^ Burnet Oton Time (1724) I. ^57 
Isaac, Jacob, J udah . . and . . Solomon, were preferred with- 
out any regard to the next in line. 1784 Cowper Task v. 
2ix In the line Of his descending progeny.^ x8oo-*o Cole- 
ridge Friend (1865) 136 The property, .derived from a long 
line of ancestors. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 358 Pur- 
chases in the line of the mother or crandmolher. 1862 
Stanley Jevj. Ch. I. xui. 254 He and his sons founded a 
long line of Priests- 1895 Lazo Times Rep. LXXII. 817/x 
The case is governed by a line of authorities extending 
over a century. 

+ b. By line ; by lineal descent. Obs. 

rx374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1481 Of bis lord^ descendede 
Tydeus By ligne. ^1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xi. {Sysnon ff 
Jttdas] 3 Of Symone . . & of ludas .. pat brelhirc ware be 
lyne of fles to Sancte lames callit be les. CX386 Chaucer 
Kntis T, 693 Of his lynage am I, and his of sprjrag By 
verray ligne. (;x4oo Destr. Troy 1841 Lord of b® londe as 
be lyne olde. 1470-85 Malory Arthur v.x. My fader is 
lyneally descended of Alysaunder .. by ryght lygne. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 11. 134 The lawful jouth 
quha rycht be lyne was sproung of the Kingis blude. 

25. Lineage, Stock, race. ? Somewhat 

c 1330 Ar/h. ^ Merl. 5462 (KSlbing) Aigilin, A wijt kni^t 
of gentil lin. c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 357, I trowe, he were 
a dcvcles sone, Of Belsabubbis lyne. fX44o Partonope 
7253* He is of the Ijme of king Priam. 1474 (IJaxton Chesse 
21 Th^ had put out of rome tarquyn and al his lygne. 
a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII, 6 Sole heyre male lefte of 
the ligne of Richarde duke of Yorke. *634 Milton 
Comus 923 Virgin, daughter of Locrinc Sprung of old 
Anchiscs line. 1697 Dryden Firg. Georg, iv. 303 Th’im- 
mortal Line in sure Succession reigns. 1725 Pope Odyss. 
XXIV. 588 Shame not the line whence glorious you descend. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ix. 11 . 456 The party hostile to 
his fine, his office, and his person. 1865 R. W. Dale Jew, 
Temp. xiii. (1877) 139 He belongs to no consecrated line. 
i87<f Bancroit Footpr. Time i. 78 The line of Cyrus being 
extinct. 

V. A direction or course of movement. 

26. Track, course, direction; route; e.g. lineof 
communication, of march, of operations. 

For telegraph line sec x c. 

X426 Lvne. De Guil. PUgr.^i-jii^ That lyne rj'ht shal lede 
the To the place. .Wych ihow hast..souht. x6z< N. Car- 
penter Geog.^ Del. i. ii. (1^5) 15 All earthly bodies are by 
a right line directed to the Center of the Terresiriall Globe. 
1626 Bacon Sylz'a § 224 Sounds that move in oblique and 
arcuale lines. 1748 Anson’s Voy. ii. vii, 213 This would 
have carried us in a direct line to the Island of Quibo. 1780 
Cowper Progr. Err. 574 Though. .the shaft, .err but little 
from the intended line. 18x9 Blackw. Mag. V, 737 Lying 
in a diagonal direction across the line of march, 1859 Bart- 
lett Diet. Amer., Line, the route of a stagc<oach, railroad, 
packet, or steamer. 1863 Kikclake Crimea II. 193 The 
neck of country by which he keeps up his communications 
with the base is nlled the *1106 of operations*. 1872 B. 
Stewart Physics ii. (1876I 3 You must know, .the direction 
or line in which I am moving. 1895 Z.^ncwill Master x. 
vii. £2 They ran on parallel lines that netxr tneu 


- b. Short for line of rails, railway line, tram 
line. Cf. branch 111. 

In railway lang. variously applied (a) to a single track ol 
rails, as in the up line, the dozvn line ; (b) to a railway form- 
ing one of the parts of a system, as in main line, branch line, 
loop line", (c) sometimes to an entire sj’stem of railwaj's un- 
der one management, as in the Midland line. 

2825 J. Nicholson Mechanic 643 The numerous 

projected lines of rail-road for diminishing the friction of 
carriages. ' 1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 251/1 Curves on a main 
line of railway being. .objectionable.. .'When the Liverpool 
and Manchester line wasprojected. 1848 Chambers' s luforsn. 
1 . 411/2 The plan of laying down continuous lines or tram- 
ways of smooth pavement for the wheels to roll over. 185; 
Illusir. Catal. Gt Exhib. 2148 Model of a patent railway, 
with a third line of rails, to prevent running off the line. 
x86x Musgrave By-roads 195 The farmers . . use the line to 
advantage by sending flour to inland and coast consumers 
by every train, c x8W R. Kipling Railzvay Folk 56 Natur- 
ally a father who has worked for the line expects the line to 
do something for the son. 1898 Flor. Montgo.mery Tenyxt 
Pl few stations down the line. 

c. U. S. To ride the line ; to make the circuit 
of the boundary of a cattle-drift in order to drive 
in stray cattle. 

1888 T. Roosevelt in Century Mag. Mar. 669/1 Those 
who do not have to look up stray horses, and who are not 
forced to ride the line day in and day out. 

d. Hunting. The straight course in the hunting 
field, esp. in phrases to ride the line, to take, keep 
one's own line. 

1836 New Sporting Mag. X. 62 Nothing is so unsports- 
manlike or so dangerous as to cross a man at a leap ; every 
one should keep his own line, and if a man when he gets 
close to it fears the fence before him, he should pull up. 
1895 Outing (U.S.) XXVII. 196/2 A parson he was, after 
a sportsman’s heart.. .Though an old man when I knew him, 
he always rode the line religiously. X898 St. James's Gaz. 
25 Nov. 6/1 Hounds drove along after their fox in rare 
styl^.,the line was worked out to Houghton. 

27^, Course of action, procedure, life, thought, or 
conduct. 


13.. K, Alis.’jzt^ For his barouns and for myne This 
weore the p'ghtest lyne. c 2330 Arih. Merl. 6492 (K6ll> 
ing) pe king aros by wrongful lines & . . He forlay |>e 
stewardeswiif. 2629 N. Carpenter 391116 same 
hand of Kingly munificence which . . pointed him out the 
lines of his obliged loyaltie. 2787 Jefferson Writ. (1859) 
II. J12 The line I have observed with him has been [elc.]. 
xBoo Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fam. III. 57 Promising to 
consult with him, in regard to what line of life he should 
pursue. 1826 Disraeli^ Fiv. Grey 11. xiv, I should then have 
inherited some family line of conduct, both moral, and poli- 
tical. X850 Lewis Lett, (1870) 233 The Protectionists, as a 
party, have taken no line in the matter. 1878 R, W. Dale 
Lect. Preach, v. xti You should consider by what lines of 
thought, .you would be able to make the truth clear to them. 
1882 Pebody Eng. Journalism xvL (2882) X2X The line that 
shall be taken upon all the questions of the day. 2893 Swin- 
BURNE -^/wrf, Prose «5* Poetry (2894) 42 Few men .. whose 
line of life lay so far apart from a naturalist’s or a poet’s 
can ever have loved nature or poetry better. 

28. A department of activity; a kind or branch 
of business or occupation. 

The sense seems to be largely due to the influence of quot. 
2611, where, however, line (= Gr. xavwv, lit. * measuring rod 
R.V. ‘ province ') was prob. meant by the translators in a 
sense belonging to branch II, The phrase line 0/ things, 
sometimes used instead ol line inthesense above explained, 
certainly arose from misapprehension of this text, where the 
words * in another mans line ’ are parenthetical. 

[1611 Bible 2 Cor. x. 16 And not to boast in another mans 
line of things made ready to our hand.) 163S Rouse Ileav. 
Univ. X. (1702) 248 Keep thou especially in thine own line 
neither troubje thy self lor the line of another. 2655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. II. iv, § 23 It is not out of Curiosity or Busybodi- 
nesse, to be meddling in other mens Lines. 2677 Hubbard 
Narrative n. 86 To intrude our selves into that which is 
out of our Line, or beyond. our Sphere. 2692 \VooDAth. 
Oxon. I. 266 He entred on the Physick line, but took no 
degree in that Faculty. 2773 Johnson Let. Mrs. Thrnle 
20 Sept., Seeing things in this light I consider every letter 
as something in the line of duty. 2787 Jefferson Writ. 
(1859) IL05 If I (mn be made useful to you in any line 
whatever here. 2792 Boswell Johnson 23 Sept. an. 1777, 
Johnson w-as., prompt to repress colloquial barbarisms., 
such as line, for department, ox branch, the civil line, the 
banking line. 2806-7 J- Beresford Miseries Hum. Life 
(1826) IV. Introd., Any thing much worse than usual in that 
hne?^ 18^ Malkin Gil Bias v. L p 65, I had got into the 
matrimonial line. 1820 Byron Blues ii. 94 Stick to those 
of your play, which is quite your own line. 2836-7 Dickens 
Sk. Bpz, Char. xx. (1892) 238 Mr. Augustus Cooper was in 
the oil and colour line. 2887 Spectator 26 Apr. 535/2 The 
line of this story is correctness rather than interest. 

to. In(pi out of) one's line-, suited (or unsuited) 
to one’s capacity, taste, etc. 

1838 Dickens O. Ditjist xxvi, Have you got anytiung in 
my line to-night? i8SS R. Kiflinc Defartm. Ditties, etc. 
(1699) 35 Her jokes aren’t in my line. i 838 Uarfet’s tltuo. 
July 183 Slorc-keeping was not in my line. 

+ 29. Used by Shaks. in //. for: ‘Goings on’, 
caprices or fits of temper. [Cf. the Warwickshire 
dial, plirase on a line ^ in a rage.] 

1598 Shaks. Merry II'. iv. ii. ea Your husband is in his 
olde lines agnine. 1606 — Tr. d- Cr. ti. iii. 139 Yea walclt 
His pettish lines. [Mod. edd. lunes in loth /iaeet.J 
30 . Comm. An order received hy a traveller or 
agent for goods; the goods So ordered; also, the 
stock on hand of a particular class of goods. 

1881 DnilyDriot ^ Mar., Spinners content Ihemselvcs with 
supplying special lines and immediate requirement, 
iind. It Apr. 6/6 In spite of the new French tariff we still 
continue to receive fair Mines 'for silver goods from P.-iris. 
zSpz hlottey Marhei iiez'. 6 hcb.. Another error committed 
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by some of the Trusts bus consisted in taking inordinately 
large ‘ lines ’ of particular Stocks. . 

VI. Combinations. 

31 . Simple attrib. and objective, as line haitalion, 
end, -guard, -maker, -making, -pair, -regiment, 
-rime, -room ; line-throwing adj. 

i8j6 VovLC & Srcvnsso.v Mitti. Diet, 50/t, 2 companies 
from each of the *line battalions assigned to the sub-district. 
1748 W. Hardy Mimds Guide 184 Vour Assistant having 
made a mark upon the Ground, where the *Line End 
touched last. 1888 ‘J. BiditERDYKE* Bk, Att.round Augter 
II, 28 -A Nottingham reel^ fitted with a little invention. -in- 
tended to prevent the line uncoiling. .off the reel. This 
*Iine-guard has answered beyond my evpectations. tSgj 
Daily News 15 Sept. 7/3 Some six miles further on, the 
point where [railway] ^line-making was actually in process. 
1S67 Cayley in Cott. Math. Papers (1893) VI. 201 A conic 
is a curve of the second order and second class ; yinr curve 
of the second order it maydegenerate into a pair of lines, or 
^line-pair. 1864 Trevelyan Compel, Wallah (1866I 255 
Eighteen months in such a school wnuld have turned the 
French *line-regiments into Zouaves. ^ i860 Marsh Eng, 
Lang, XXV. 554 *Line-rhyme is a constituent of all but the 
most ancient forms of Icelandic verse, a 1643 W. Cart- 
WRIGHT Ordinary til, ii, To hang up cioaths, or any thing 
you please. Your Worship cannot want 'line-room. 18S7 
Daily News 9 Mar. 6/7 A ’Line-Throwing Gun. 

■fb. Bet, Used=/incar-. Obs. 

1787 Earn, Plants I. 37 The leaflets line-lanc’d, keel’d, 
erect. Ibid, 41 Seeds one, cover'd, lineniblong. Ibid, 105 
Filaments five, line-compress’d. 

32 . Special combs.; i'line-atigular a, (see 
quot.); line-bait, bait used in line-fisbing; line- 
ball Baseball (see quot.); line-breeding U.S,, 

‘ the breeding of animals with reference to securing 
descent from a particular family, especially in the 
female line’ (Webster Suppl. 1879); lioe-ood, 
cod-fish caught with a line ; line-oonoh, a, large 
gasteropod of Florida, Fasciolaria distant, marked 
by black lines tllenl. Diet.') ; line-coordinate 
Math,, one of a set of quantities defining the position 
ofaline; line density (see quot.); line drawing, 
a drawing done with a pen or pencil ; line engrav- 
ing, the art of engraving ‘in line’, i.e. by lines in- 
cised on the plate, as distinguished from etching and 
mezzotint ; an engraving o.\ecnted in this manner ; 
line-filling, a flourish or ornament serving to fill 
up a line of writing; line-firing Mil., firing by 
a body of men in line; line-fisherman, a man 
who fishes with a line; so line-fishing sb. and a, ; 
line-bunter, a hound which follows its quarry 
by the line of the scent alone ; so line-hunting a.; 
line-integral Math,, the integral, taken along a 
line, of any difierential that has a continuously 
varying value along that line; line-integration, 
the operation of finding a line-integral ; line-knife, 
a knife used on a whaler for cutting the harpoon 
rope; line-maker, ‘a manufacturer of rope, sash- 
lines, clothes-lines, etc.’ (Simmonds Diet. Trade 
185S) ; line pin, one of the iron pins used to fasten 
a bricklayer’s line (see qnoL 1859); f line-reel, 
a reel upon which a gardener’s line is wound; 
line-riding U.S., riding the line (see sense 26 c) ; 
line-rocket, a small rocket attached to a line 
or wire along which it is made to run; line- 
soldier, a soldier of the line, a linesman ; line- 
squall, a squall, consisting of a violent straight 
blast of cold air with snow or rain, and occurring 
along the a.Yis of a V-shaped depression ; so line- 
thunderstorm; line-storm U.S,, an equinoctial 
storm; line-way,t (a) a tow-path; (i) 'a straight 
direct path’ (Halliwell 1847); line- wire Tele- 
graphy, the wire which connects the stations of a 
telegraph-line; line-work, drawing or designing 
executed with the pen or pencil (as opposed to 
wash, etc.). Also Lineman, Ltneshan. 

1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime p. xviii, A *Line- 

angular Survey is, when the Coast is measured all along 
with a Chain, or Wheel, and the Angles taken at each Point 
and Turn of the Land with a Theodolite, or magnetic 
Needle. S.) XXX. 43^/; Mianows, /rogs, 

crayfish or any favorite *line bait. ^ 1874 H. Chadwick Base 
Ball Man. 55 A ‘ ^liiie ball * or ‘ liner ’ is a ball sent swiftly 
from the bat to the field almost on a horizontal line. 1877 
Holdsworth Sea Fisheries 80 Very few ■*Iine*cod are 
caught in the North Sea for the next three months. 1866 
Cayley in ColL Math. Papers V. 521 Considered as 
(what in the theory of *lme-coordinates it in fact is) a par- 
ticular case of the double tangent, 1873 Maxwell 
4- MagTU § 64 1. 68 In thi.s case we niay define the *line- 
densityat any point to be the limiting ratio of the electricity 
on an element of the line to the length of that element when 
the element is diminished without limit, 189S Zangwill 
Master ji. viu 205 To undertake wash-drawings, *line- 
drawings, colour-work or lithography. x8io Trans. Soe. 
-4r/rXXVIlI.T4 *Line Engravings of Historical Subjec^ 
Chambers's Inform. 11. 729/2 Effect is obtained in 
etching in the same manner’as in line-engraving— namely, 
by depth. 1805 hi. R. Ja's^es Abbey St. Fdmuu^s at Bury 
93 The small initials .. as well as the *iine-filJings, are of 
*he most absolutely perfect kind. x8o* C. James Milit. 

*Liue-firiug 5 are executed separately and indepen- 
dentlyby each batl.alion. 1858 Greener Gunnery 405 For 
close quarters, line-firing, ortiuickness ofloading, the mus- 
ket will hold its place for centuries to come, 1899 Daily 
Nevjs 12 Apr, 6/2 The *Iine-fishermen off our coasts. 1848 


C. A. Johns Week at Lizard 242 They depend for this 
supply on ^line-fishing. 1897 Daily Ne^vs xo Feb. 6/2 The 
screw *line'fisbing boat George Baird. 185* R. S. Surtees 
Sponge's^ Sp. Tour (1893) 355 Many of them [sc. hounds) 
had their heads up. ..Some few of the *line hunters were 
persevering with the scent over the greasy ground. x8s6 
WHYTE Melville Kate Cez\ xii. They are capital *Iine- 
hunters’, so sa>*s John. i8j» Sat, Kev. i Feb. 135/1 In 
the vast forests of Europe a line-hunter on the scent of an 
ungalled hart would be lo.st to all eternity. Ibid.^ The old 
slow *line-hunting staghound. 1873 Maxwell Electr. ^ 
Mngn. § 69 1. 71 *Line-Integral of Electric Force, or 
Electromotive Force along an Arc of a Curve. Ibid, (1881) 
1 1. 232 The magnetic potential, as found by a ■*line-integra- 
tion of the magnetic force. 1851 H. Melville Whale xli. 
202 The captain seiring the “Une-knire from his broken 
proiv, liad dashed at the whale. 1667 Pepvs Diary ig July, 
The pretty woman, the *Une-makers wife that lived in 
Fenchurch Streete. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in, 395/2 
Two *Line Pins, with a Line lapped or raped about part of 
both. 1700 Moxon Meek. Exerc, (1703) 247 A Pair of Line 
Pins of Iron, with alengihofLineon them. 1823 P. NichoLp 
SON Pract. Build, 387 The Line Pins, consist of two iron 
pins, with a line of aoout sixty feet, fastened by one of its 
extremities to each. 1859 GwUt's Encycl. Aixhii. (ed. 4) 
II. iii. 514 The line pins., for fastening and stretching the 
line at proper intervals of the wall, that each course may 
be kept straight in the fiice and level on the bed. 1616 
SuRFU & Markh, Country Farme 256 When you haue 
cast your ground, you shall begin to stretch your line with 
good and firme *line-ree1es, to take the bredth and length 
of your borders round about. 1888 T. Roosevelt in Cen- 
tury Mag, Mar. 66S/2 *Line-riding is very cold work, and 
dangerous, too, when the men have to be out in a blinding 
snowstorm, 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 19 Charges for 
the *Une rockets. 1C69 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 
3) SS* Two-thirds of each •line-soldier’s service is passed 
abroad. 1887 R. Abercrombv JFeather S41 T*bis class of 
atmospheric disturbance, which, for the sake of classifica- 
tion, we will call ‘•Line-squalls’. 1867 Whitticr The 
Palatine 63 Along their foam-whitc curves of shore They 
heard the*une'Storm rave and roar.. 1887 R. Abcrcromby 
Weather 248 We will now give an example of •line- 
thunderstorms which are not associated with the trough 
cither of a V or a cyclone. 1^64 Rolls of Parlt. V. 569/2 
A waye on either syde of the seid water called a •lyne weye, 
to convey the said Trowes, Botes, Cobles and Sbutes, on 
the seid water. 1870 F. L. Pope Electr. Tel, iii. (1872) 24 
A Telegraphic Circuit consists of one or more batteries, the 
•line wire, the instruments and the earth. 1895 Zancwill 
Master u. viL 205 Cross-hatching, solid black, 'line-work. 
'tliiHef sk,^ Obs. In quots. lyne; see also 
Lique. [a. of. //«, ligne, ltng{e^ Some kind of 
ship. 

[c X3g^ Malverne Conttt. Higden (Rolls) IX. 91 Franci et 
Hispam in uno balynger ct una lyna sulcantes maria circa 
ora maritima Angluc.J 0x400 T. Walsincham Hist, Angt. 
(Rolls) II. 135 Duas grandes galeyse, et aliud genus ratis 
quod vocatur ‘lyne*, et una bargia, et seplem balingari®. 
X523 Ld. Berners Frolss. I. cccxxviii. 514 He made redy 
for mm a sh>T5, called the Lyne, the whiche wolde go on 
the see ivith all maner of wyndes without perell. 

[Line, sb.^, 'a hat-makers pad*, given in some 
Diets, (as an application of Line sb?-) seems to be 
a spurioDS word, due to a misreading of Luke 
Line (isin), V? Forms ; 4-7 lyne, 5 lynyn, 

7 loyn, 5- line. [f. Line sb.^ ; with primary re- 
ference to the frequent use of linen as a lining 
material for articles of clothing.} 

1 . traits. To apply a second layer of material 
(usually different from that of the article ‘ lined *) 
to the inner side of (a garment; in later use, any 
covering or containing object); to cover on the 
inside. 

c X386 Chaucer Prol. 440 In sangji-i'n and in pers he clad 
\vas al Lyncd with Taffata and with Sendai. 2432 E. E, 
Wills (1882) 91 A russet gounne lynyt with whylhe olanket. 
/ri548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIH 239 The sieves and brest 
were cutte, lyned with cloth of golde. 1591 LoDCECaZ/ianir 
(1875) 30 Thou buie.st a warme gowne against Winter and 
finest it well, ^^^’Yo>rs2.\.\.Fourf. Beasts\x^l^') 575 Then 
must the inside be fined with boards, to the intent that the 
beast, .make no evasion. 1664 Wood Life 5 Dec. (O.H.S.) 
II. 24 For loyning and lengthning my new >'am stockings, 
y. 1 . 167^ Wiseman Surg. vi. v, 423 You may use. .Tin- 
plates lined with soft Linings to receive the fractured 
Member, 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let, to Ctess Mar 
28 Aug., The church of the Annunciation is finely lined 
with marble. 1795 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wlcs. IX. 223 
An ambassador, whose robes are lined tvith a scarlet dyed 
in the blood of Judges. 1820 Syd, Smith Mem. (1S5S) II. 
197 LadyGranville is nervous on account other room being 
lined with Spitalfiefds silk. 1829 Southey 
1. V. 8 With amianth he lined the nest. And incombustible 
asbest, 184s Budd Dis. Liver 147 Abscesses,, .lined by a 
distinct, but very thin membrane. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. 
Comm. 339 A mode of lining culinary. . articles with enamel, 
b. iraiisf. 

• c 1^6 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lv. Ui, Mischief cloth’d xn 
deceit with treason lin’d. 1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 602 ' 
Nature hath. .lined them (serpents) with a more thick and 
substantial flc-sh. 1649 Hall Cases Consc. (1650) 132 
How can you escape to be involved in a treason, lined 
with perjury? X693 Dryden fuvenal vi. (1697) 161 Unless 
some Antidote . . lines with Balsam all the Noble Parts. 
1742 Young Nt. Th. viii. 503 With modest laughter lining 
loud applause. 2756 C Lucas Ess. Wafers II. 149 In a few 
minutes.. it is lined with bright, small air bubbles. 1780 
CowPEK Table T. S9 The diadem^ with mighty projects 
lined. 1784 — Task i. 310 The willow such, And poplar 
that with silver lines his leaf, 

f 2 . To Strengthen by placing something along 
the side of; to reinforce, fortify.' Alsoyf^. Obs. 

*599 Shaks. Hen. Py If. iv. 7 To lyne and new repayre 
Our Townes of Warre. ^1605— Macb. 1. iii. 112 He.. did 
lyne the Rebell with hidden helpe And vantage. <2x626 


Bacon Consid. War w. Spain hlisc. Wlcs. (1629) 43 Two 
Generals, .. lined and ^assisted with Subordinate Com- 
manders of great Experience. ax6sg Osborn Characters 
Wks. (1673)^ 630 Your Resolution is loo well lined by 
Philosophy against the storms of Danger, to admit a Parley 
with any force but that of Reason. 2665 Manley Groiius' 
Lenv C, Warres 275 The upper part of the Town, where 
the Walls were not lined with banks, he thought fit to batter. 
1704 Harris Teehn.yHo a Work,is“io strengthen 
a Rampart with a firm Wall, or to encompass a Parapet or 
Moat with good Turf, fitc. 1761 Churchill RosciadVoems 
(1763) I. 45 Receiv’d, with joyful murmurs of apphiuse, 
Their darling chief, and lin’d his fav’rite cause, 

3. To fill (one’s purse, pockets, stomach, etc.) 
ivith something that may be spoken of as a lining ; 
to cram, stuff. 

1514 Barclay Cyt, 4- UploHdyshnt, {Percy Soc.) Ixi, He 
bad a pautner with purees many folde And surely fined with 
silver and with golde, 2550 Crowley Last Trump. 820 
Thou sv^dt viset no sicke man that cannot lyne thy pursse 
with golde. XS97 Shake. 2 Hen. /k’, i. iii, 27 Who lin’d 
himself with hope, Eating the ajTC, on promise of Supply. 
1600 — A.y.L. 11. vii. 154 Theluslice, In faire round belly, 
with good Capon lin’d. x6tx — Cymb, 11. iii. 72 What If 
I do line one of their hands, ’tis Gold Which buyes admit- 
tance, 1625 Massinger Nexv Way iv. i, I will not fail my 
lord, .. Nor I, to line My Christmas coffer. 1663 Drvden 
IPild Gallant 1. i. (1725) 97 When I have lined my sides 
with a good dinner. 1672 — Assignation Rrol., You come 
to plays with your own follies lined, 1731 W. Bow.man 
Serm, xxix, Tho’ such change would fine our breeches. 
1795 J. O’Keeffe Sougy ^ Friar 0/ Orders Gray’ ii, With 
old sack wine I’m fin’d within. 1820 Combe Dr. Syntax^ 
Consol, r. (1869) 144 For now I have my purse well lin’d 
Nor doth a fear assail my mind. 2824 Carr C»'<irv« Dial. 
Gloss. 90 ZfVrrrf, drunk. ‘ He’s weel lined '. x866 Whittier 
MaxdsofAttitash-^pyl^o bridegroom's hand be mine to hold 
That is not fined with yellow gold. 

4 . To cover the outside of; to overlay, drape, 
pad, lit. and^/^. ; to face (a tnrf-slope). Obs. 
esc. Naut.t to add a layer of wood to, 

1572 Gascoigne Hearbes, Councell to Barthol. IViihipoll 
(1575) 152 Theyr smoothed tongues are lyned all with guyle. 
x626(seeCLARicHORDr]. x663WooDZ.i/^9juIy(O.H.S.)I.48£ 
Therayles. .w-ereloyned in mourning. x6^ yow^nExp.gix 
Philos. 1. 5 A fuzzy kinde of substance like little sponges, 
with which she (Nature) hath lined the soles of her (the fly’.q 
feet. 17x2 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 67 Slopes. . 
require more Circumspection in the Method of lining them 
with Turf. 2794 Rigging Seamanship I. 31 Bowsprits 
made of two trees, are coaked together m the middle, and 
bolted as masts, and lined to the size. 1796 C. Marskall 
Garden, xviii. (1813) 293 If the bed gets over cool, line it, or 
cover round with straw. 

5 . In certain technical senses (chiefly /t? linettf). 
a. Bookbinding. To glue on the back of (a book) 
a paper covering continnons with the lining of the 
back of the cover, b. Cahinet-making. To pnt 
a moulding round (the top of a piece of furniture). 

x88o Zaehnsdorf Bookbinding x\k. 8s This class of work 
is not fined up. The leather is stuck directly upon the book. 
1885 C'P.KHzBookbindingxy. 1x8 Before lining the back, the 
headband should be set.^ 1889 Work 02 June I. 234/1 
A small toilet table was being fined up. 

6. To serve or be used as a lining for. (Cf. 
senses i, 3, and 4.) 

1726 Swift Bee's Birth'day 8 Nov, 34 Domestic business 
never mind Till coffee has her stomach lin’d. 1733 — On 
Poetry Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 188 Your poem sunk. And sent in 
quires to fine a‘tnjnk._ 1794 Cowfer Needless Alapn 15 
Wide yawns a gulf beside a ragged thorn; Bricks line the 
sides, but shivered long ago. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
Ixxvii. 6 These mortal lullabies of pain May bind a book, 
may line a box. 1885 Lavj Times Rep. LII. 738/1 Small 
quantities of gold and silver, .became embedded in the bricks 
lining the furnaces. Speaker 3 Sept. 289/2 Wild rose 

, .falling.. down to the daisied grass that lines the ditches. 
1895 Zancwill Master ii. iv. 167 Caricatures of.. sensuous 
faces lined the walls. 

ILine (I^Iq)* Also 4-6 lyne. [f. Line sb? 
Cf. L. linearej F. ligner (OF. lignier), Sp. linear^ 
It. lineare.'] 

1 . trans. Totie with aline, string, or cord {rare)\ 

‘I* to string (a bow) (phs.). 

C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints v. {fehannes) 478 I>e gunge man 
Jjan nis bov bent syne, and vith his hand pare-vith can lyne. 
1398TREVISA Barth. De P. R. xvii. xcvii, (149s) 663 The 
flex U..gadred all hole and is thenne lyned, J872 De Vere 
Americanisms 131 Cunning mules.. are linedf that is, the 
forefoot is tied to the hindfoot on the same side. 

2 . To measure or lest with a line, to cat to a line ; 
also absol, Occas.jfig. to reach as with a measur- 
ing-line. Obs. exc. in technical use. 

a 1400 Burgh Laavs cv. {Sc. Stat. I.), pat jiai sail leilly 
I^-ne in lenth as braidnes baith foir part and back part of he 
land. X466 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 111. 93 The 
bordes shalbe lynyd and Ie>’d on bye on the gistes. 154* 
Aberd. Reg. XVII. (Tam.), The BailHes ordanit the Ij*nari5 
to pass to the ground of the said tenement, and lyne and 
marcbe the same, &c. c iS7S Balfour's Practtcks < J754’ 44> 

I sail I\me landis lellelie betwix parteis. 1655 H. ^ 

Silex Scini. 57 A sweet self-privacy in a nght ^ P* 
runs the Earth, and fines the utmost pole. sjoB J- , • 
Compl Collier (1845) 32 As they line sound lor me 
depth of a River. 1890 W. J. G.o™™ is 

if the trunk is to be squarecl it is foreman 

fastened at one end, and, mourning ehould 

moves the fine about until he finds what . 
be cut away to trim the trunk to the b^ a 5 

3 . (U.il) To angle with a hook and line. rnu. 

1833 (see Lining r-J/. jA* sJ , li'nfs- tn 

4 . To trace with, or as with, a 1 . . 

delineate, sketch. Chiefly n" 

advs. ri line in -■ to pnt ht with a hard pencil th- 
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permanent lines of (a freehand drawing) ; also, to 
insert (objects) in the outline of a picture. To Hue 
off', to mark off. by lines. To Hue out\ to trace 
the outlines of (something to be constructed) ; to 
prescribe in general outline ; to forecast, adumbrate. 

^ x6oo Shaks. a. y. L. HI. ii. 97 All the pictures fairest 
l-inUe, arc but blacke to Rosalinde. x6i8 Mynshul Ess. 
Pri\on 1 My purpose is, with dim^ water-colours to line me 
out a heart. 1650 Ua-YTER Sa/u/s' A\ iv. xili. § i, I have. . 
lined you out the best way that I know for your successful 
performance. 1677 Yarrantok ^uiproz’. 138 Here is 

a way plainly lined out to cheat the Rats and Mice. *799 
J. Robertson' Agric. Perth 264 Mr. D. . . has boldly lined 
off streets and a market place through the very heart of the 
moor. 2819 Scott Eeg. Montrose x, He again strongly con- 
iiircd him to construct a sconce upon the round hill called 
Drumsnab, and offered bis own friendly services in lining 
out the same. 2880G. Meredith (1881) 197 She 

had seen them {mountain heightsl dayafter day thinlylined 
on the dead sky. x835 Millicas Pevelation vi. (1887) 231 
Ihe picture may not yet be realised in fulness, but every 
blessing lined in upon its canvas is in principle the believer s 
now. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. 1 1. 304 Thick or com- 
pressed lips, open or sunken eyes, straight or hooked noses, 
may enable one to roughly line out a disposition. 

6. To mark with a line or lines ; to impress, lines 
upon ; to coyer with lines. Also with off out. To 
Hue through : to draw a line through ^an entry), 
to cross out. 

2530 Palscr. 611/2 Have you lyned j'our paper yet? Ibid. 
612/1, 1 lyne, as a carpenter doihe his tymber with a coloured 
lyne before he square it, 1703 Moxon Meeh. E.rerc. 100 U’he 
Stuff being thus lined is fastned with wedges over the Pit. 
1756 P. liRowNc Jamaica 130 It [the land] must be lined 
out into oblong squares. ■rkx^^nr.xx.T.'t Rosalind Helen 
429 Selfish cares with barren plough, Not age, had lined hts 
narrow brow. xSiS E. Irving Bohylon II. v. 64 The chart 
was lined off., for tracing upon it the ri.se, and progress. 
2837 Dickens Pickiv. xiii, This entrj’ was afterwards lined 
through. x8.. — (Ogilvie), He had a healthy colour in 
his cheeks, and his face, though lined, bore few traces of 
anxiety. 2867 Smyth Sailor's lyord-bk.^ To line n ship, is 
to strike off with a batten, or otherwise, the directional lines 
for painting he^-. Ibid., Line otit stuff, to mark timber for 
dressing to shape. 2874 Thearle Naval Archit. 99 The 
edges and butts of the plates are lined off. 1892 Daily 
Neu’s 26 Jan. 3/t Every piece of wood [should] be correctly 
lined before being cut or planed. 1900 A. Black in Expo- 
sitor Sept. 223 The pale wronged face, lined with melancholy 
resignation. 

6. To read out (a metrical psalm, a hjinn) line by 
line for the congregation to sing. Also to Hue ottt. 

2853 N. D. Gould Ch. Mm. Avier. 47 This custom . . of 
reading, or lining, or, as it was frequently called, * de.TCon- 
ing’ ihe hymn or psalm in the churches. 2885 Century 
Mag. XXIJC. 549/2 I’he preacher was lining out a hymn. 
He lined out two lines, everybody sung it. 

7 . C/.S. To follow the line of flight of (bees), ^ 

1827 J. F. Cooper Prairie I. v. 78 , 1 had lined a beautiful 

swarm that very day into the hollow of a dead beech. 2833 
Ht. Martineau Briery Creek ii, 32 Girls , . lining the wild 
bees to their haunt in the hollow tree. 2879 J. Burroughs 
Locusts !*;• IP. Honeje 25, 1 emerged, .just in time to see the 
runaway.^ disappearing over the top of the lull. .. Lining 
them as well as 1 could, I soon reached the hill-top. 

8. a. trails. To bring (ships, soldiers, etc.) into 
a line or into line with others ; to bring (one’s boat) 
into line with that of (another); also with up. 
Hence U.S. to assign (a person) to (certain work). 

1796 Instr, ff Reg. Cavalry {X8X3) 193 The pivots being 
lined, and the wheeling distances being true. 2884 MU. 
llugineeriug (ed. 3) 1. ii. 73 I’oo much lime must not . . be 
lQ^t in lining the gabion accurately. x836 Philadelphia 
Tiines 21 Mar. (Cent.), No actor of American birth and 
training can be lined to this class of work. 2892 Daily 
News 28 Dec. 3/1 The cast iron frames are lined up in placd 
before the concrete is poured In. 2899 Ibid. 29 July 8/7 
Blackstnffc.. crossed over in front of Howell and lined him. 

b. intr. {a) To present to the eye a line of a 
specified kind, {h) To form a (good) line with 
others ; to fall into line ; also with out, up ; Jig, to 
come up to a certain line. (/) To run in line Ufith ; 
to border upon. 

(/i) 2704 Rtggitsg Seamanship T. 16 Masts that have 
cheeks eifferin this; they line tapering athwartships...Thc 
aflsidcs of top-masts line straight. 

(i) 2790 Bystander 159 This the printers describe by say- 
ing a letter docs not line well. 2796 Instr. f( Reg, Cavalry 
(tSn) 34 The men as they come up endeavour to line well 
on the part already formed. 2864 Trolloit. Small Ho. at 
Alllngton XV, She struggled to line up to the spirit of her 
promises and she succeeded. 1887 Shearman Football 
{Ikidm. Libr.) 316 The forward must alwa>*s be ready to 
line up and face one man, and one only. 1888 Pall fifall 
C. 12 June s'2 Nearly two hundred ‘old students* lined up 
to receive the Royalties. 2894 Daily N'ews 8 Oct. 2/7 The 
two old birds and the four c>*gnets then lined out in battle 
array. 2897 Outing iV, S.) XXX. 334/1 These boats., 
enjoyed a world-wide renown for their speed, anterior to 
their lining up againNt bo.ats of another type. 

(f) x88x Harpers Mag. Na 369- 433 Three hundred 
acres of go<^ fresh land, lining. .with the Booker estate. 

0 . tt. To nrrangc ti line (orig, of troops) nlong 
(a hedge, road; etc-), b. To have or lake one’s 
place or (of inanimate objects) to have a place in 
line along (a road, etc.). 

In both significations the vh. is now apprehended with a 
mixture of the scn^c of Line r*-* - « .... , 

a. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vr. g 248 They having 
lined the hedges behind them with their reserve. 2684 
.^canderleg Rediv. v. X15 And Lined the urvKl on e.ach 
side of the N.arrow Way with scxcral Companies of Mus- 
«)uctetrs- 2740 S. Siulo in Bitci'leuch ^tSts. [Hi'-t. MSS. 


Comm.) I. 393 Their’eoasts were lined with soldiers on 
that account. 2781 Gibbon Decl. d* /*■. xliii. (1869) II. 611 
The ramparts were lined with trembling spectators. 2B09 
M ALKiN Gil Bins x. iii. iRtldg.) 344 'lire walks well gravelled 
and lined with orange tre'es. 28x2 Ann. Reg., Gen. Hist. 
X 39 The numerous batteries with which it (the shore) is there 
lined^ 2820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. II. 255 At such times the 
street is lined with listeners." 2835 Lytton Rienzi vi. ii, 
He came into abroad and spacious square lined with palaces. 
2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. 1. 580 The thick hedges xvhich 
on each side overhung the narrow lanes, were lined with 
musketeers. 2859 Jephson Brittany vii. 83 A fine quay 
lined with shipping. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 8 The 
Greeks, .lined the southern shores of lialy with that fringe 
of colonies, which {etc.). 2^5 Zangwill Master 1. x. 112 
A culling in the hill lined with overhanging snow-drifts. 

b. 1598 Barret Theor. iParres At that instant have 
the shot that line the baltell, their time to serve, a 1672 Lo. 
Fairfax Mem. 11699) 30 They, .had set about five hundred 
Musketeers to line the hedges about the Town. 2707 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 4345/3 The Streets were lin’d by the Militia. .1746 
Hcrvey Medtt, (1818) 126 The violet .. condescends to line 
our edges. 5773-83 Hoole Orl. P'ttr. xxxv. 496 Not feeble 
years, nor childhoc^ stay'd, but all AUkeimpalient throng'd 
to line the wall. 1800 Asiatic Ann. Reg., Chron. 55/2 
Council-house-street . . was lined by the body guard. 2862 
hi. Pattison Ess. (i8^> I. 45 Broad landing quays covered 
with cranes lined the river bank. 2869 Boutell Arms «S* 
Arm. viii. (x874> 132 The English archers.. lined the pass. 
2879 CasselCs Techn. Ednc. IV. 126/2 For some twenty 
j’ears he annually dispatched ten or twelve vessels to the 
jxirls lining the Mediterranean. 

Line (ism), Also 4, 6 lyne. [ad. F. Hgn- 
er.J traits. Of a dog, wolf, etc,: To copulate 
with, to cover. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvni. xxv. (1495) 784 The 
Yndens teclie byiches and leue them in wodcs by nyghte 
for Tygres shold lyne them and gendre w* them. 2535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. (1&58) I. 57 And scho w.as lynit with 
ony of that birth, Sic hundis that said for hunting ar na 
worth. 1576 Turherv. Venerie ii. 5 From that time they 
beganne to haue bitches lined by that dogge and so to haue 
a race of them. 2687 Drydcn Hind <5- P. 1. 279 These last 
deduce him from the Helvetian kind, Who near the Leman 
lake his consort lined. 2727 Bradley Fain. Diet. I. H ivy/i 
Mongrels, that come from a Hound-bitch, that has been lin'd 
by a Dog of another Kind. 1889 Mivart On Truth 379 
Analogous effects are often produced when a thorough-bred 
bitch has been once lined by a mongrel. 

Lweable, a . : see Likable. 

Lineage (li n/ed^). oxCly Uteraiy. Forms: 
4-7 U(e)n-, ly(g)nftge, (5 len-, lyne-, lyngnage, 
6 Unn-, lyna(d)ge), 7- lineage, [a. OF. Hgitage^ 
linage s Pr. linhatge, Sp. Huaje, Pg. Hnhagem, It. 
Hgnaggtojegnaggioi-^*. type*//>/trri//V//w(see-AGB), 
f. Unea The spelling lineage, which ap- 

pears late in the 1 7th c., is prob. due to association 
with Like sh.^\ the rood, pronunciation is influenced 
by lineal or L, lTneai\ 

1 , Lineal descent from an ancestor; .ancestry, 
pedigree. 

as'gysOtuel 336 Tel me.. Of what linage )?ou art come. 
CX38S Chaucer L. G. IP. 1820 Liicreee, Tarquinius that., 
sholdist as be lynage & be right Don as a lord & as a worthi 
knyght. c 2440 Cenerydes 3873 The Kjmg of Eglpte, born 
of highe lenage. 1489 Caxton Faytes oJA. u vii. 16 The 
grelenes of his lignage and hye hlo^ of his persone. 2547- 
64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 64 He, tlmi to his noble 
linage addeth vertue & good conditions, is highly to be 
praised. 2586 Q. Eliz, in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. HI. 23, 
1 am not of so base a linage, nor cary so vile a minde. 2606 
G. WlooncoCKK) Hist. Ivstine xi-i, 129 There was. at the 
same time one Arsaces, though of unknoxx'n lynage, yet of 
approued valor. 2702 Rowr. Avib. Siep-iitoth. lu. tiv. 41 
Thou act the Father of our Kings I'ke stem xvhence their 
high lineage springs. 1748 Richard.son Clarissa (i8it) 
VIII. 209, 1 have .. been thought to dkgrace my lineage. 
2767 BlackstoneCoww. II. 233 When the lineage is clearly 
made out, there is no need of this auxiliary proof. 2835 
Lvtton Rienzi 1. i, The aiiiet and lowly spirit of my mother's 
humble lineage. 2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Toni's C. vii. 43 
She was., so while as not to be known as of coloured lineage 
without a critical survey. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. I, xin. 
546 Norman lineage was vulgarly regarded as the more 
honourable. 

+ b. said of antm.nls and inanimate objects. Ohs. 
C543S Tory. Pos'tugal 493 Thcr be hawkes, ase I herd 
seyne, That byn of lenage gene. 1607 TorsELL Four./. 
Beasts (x6^8) 253 These arc said to refuse copulation with 
any other Horses that arc not of their oxvn kinde and linage. 
263s Swan Spee. M. v. § 2 (1643) 153 White hoar-frost is of 
the house and linage of dew. 2693 Sm T. P. Blount Nat. 
Hist, xps They proceed in the Main from the same Slock 
and Linage, and are all more or lessof the Kindred ofSalls. 
2^7 Drvdf.n V'irg. Georg, ill, 252 Distinguish all betimes, 
with branding Fire; To note the Tribe, the Lineage, and 
the Sire. 

2 . m\:i?,W0ucr, (Chiefly collect.) 

+ a. The persons through whom one’s * lineage* 
(sense i) is traced ; one’s ancestors collectively, 
[.So F. lignage^ in opposition to descen- 

dants.] Ohs. 

23.. K. Alls. 3063 Thow woldesl geve vj*l Irowage; So 
dude never non of ihy K'n.igc. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 
V. X, Duke losuc and Mnebabeus were of cure lygnage. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxiv. 402 Jly linage .and forel>caris 
war ay lelc. 2557 North Gueuara's Diatl Pr. 46 His 
linage was not of the lowest sort of the people . . but were 
men that Ijwcd by the swete of their browes. 

^ b. The descendants of a specified ancestor [ = 1*. 
liptie). *t*Also rarely applied to an individual 
descendant. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl.Synne 3SS3 She wepte nat for any 
outrage But for of here come no Ijmage; pat no fruyt of 


here m>’3t sprj’ng [Orig. pur de/auie de llgne], eiyje 
Sc. Leg. Saints .xxix. {Placidas) 254 pat herytag }jat to 
man I hicht & his lynag. 7^x400 Arthur Y am t>cir 
E>t & peyre lynage. 2430-40 Lydg. Boc/tas \. vii. (2554) 10 
Tencrease his lynage .. He toke a wife that was but j'ong 
of age. 2485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 21 Pepyn..was chosen 
kyng of Fraunce when the Ij'gnage of kyng cloj’s faylled. 
a 2548 Hai.l Chron., Hen. VI 183 With hym died .. heires 
of greale parentage in the Southe parte, whose linages 
revenged their deaths. 1573 L. Llovd Pilgr. Prinees{.\iZfi) 
167 b. Fully perswaded with himselfe tliat bee was of tlie 
linage of the Gods. 2623 ir. Favine's Theat. Hon. vi. id. 
1 18 or this Mariage ensued a plenteous lignage, to wilt, 
three Sonnes and foiire Daughters. 2750 Johnson 
No. 34 p 3, I am now arrived at that part of life in which 
eyery man is expected to settle and provide for the con- 
tinuation of his lineage. 2838 Thirlwall II. xii. 

154 Callias, a seer sprung from the gifted lineage of lamus. 
2863 H. Cox lustit. I. vii. 65 The dignity of the peerage .. 
was confined to the lineage of the person ennobled. 

Jig. _ 2863 Kinclake Crimea (1876) I. ii. 37 The ‘Eastern 
Question as it was called, had become consecrated by its 
descent through a great lineage of Slatej>mcn. 

t c. A family or race viewed with reference to 
its descent ; a tribe, clan. Obs. 

_ 2366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 258 She [Envj’e] is ful glad, 

in hir corage, If she see any greet linage Be brought to 
nought in shamful wise. 1387 Trevisa Higdtn (Rolls) III. 
51 pat was pe bygynnynge of pe praldom of pe ten lynages 
of Israel.’ 4:1400 Maundev. (1839) xxi. 224 The first Na- 
cyoun or Lynage was dept Tartar. 2483 Caxton G. de la 
Tour d V b, The fait or dede whiche . . the humayne lynage 
bought fui dere. 1532 Gahvny Arch, in jo//i Rep. Hist, 
MS.*i. Comm. App. V. 405 What<.oever man or woman shall 
make any comperacion betwixt lynadge and [IJinadge. .shuld 
.. forfayte an hiindrid shillinges. 2604 E. GIrimstone) 
D' Acosta's Hist. Indies i. xxv. 80 From him sprang two 
families or linages. 

Lineal Oi'nral), a. and sb. Forms : 4-7 line- 
all, 5-6 liniall, (5 linealle, -yalle, 6 lin-, lyne- 
al(l, -iall, -yall), 6- lineal, [a. F. HneaL f. late 
L. Itnealis, f. lluea Like j^. 2 ] 

A. adj, 

1 . Of or pertaining to a line or lines; consisting 
of lines, t -Lineal alphabet : one in •which the 
symbols consist of lines. Lineal demonstration \ 
one performed by means of lines. Lineal transla^ 
tion : one in which the original is rendered line for 
line {rare). Lineal number, perspective \ see 
Likeak. Of writing : Arranged in regular lines. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cx.xvi. (1495) 926 The 
nombre lineall begynnyth fro one and is wryte arowe and. 
lyne vnio endlesse. e 2430 Art Nombryng 14 Of nombres 
one^ is lyneal, anoper superficiaUc, anoper quadrat, anoper 
cul>ike or hoole. 2624 Wotton Blent. Arch. i. 50 Errors 
euer occurring more easily in the management of grosse 
Materials, then Lineall Designes. 2709 J. Ward Introd, 
Math. I. ii. (1734) 10, I might have here inserted a Lineal 
Demonstration of this Rule of Addition. 2792 W. Roberts. 
Lookcr.On No. 7 (t 7D4)1. 91 This way of writing may be' 
as swift, -lineal, and legible, as the operations of daylight. 
2797 Holcroft Stolleiffs Trnv. (cd. 2) 111. Ixxiii. X13 I hey 
were not . . ignorant oflineal perspective. 2875 E. C Sted- 
MAN Victorian Poets 371 He now is said to be engaged upon 
a lineal and literal translation of Virgil. 

b. Of measures : Relating to a single dimension 
of space; s; Linear «. 3. 

ai 6 ^ Scabburch (1705) 92 And let this measure 

be called the Line.al Unite. 2848 Gregory's Mathematics 
(ed. 3) 220 An inch is the smallest lineal measure to wliicli 
a name is given. 2B72 Raymond Statist. Mines cj- Mining 
2^ The claim is 1,000 feet lineal measurement in length. 

2 . a. -Of descent, ancestry, consanguinity, inheri- 
tance, or succession (Iience also of a descendant, 
ancestor, heir, etc.) : That is in the direct line ; 
opposed to collateral. 

Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 232 Henry the sext, is truly 
borne heir unto the corone of Fraunce by lynyalle succe-.- 
.sioun. 2466 Paston Lett. 11. 285 They shewed a lineall 
discent, how their first ancelor, Wulstan, came out of 
France. 12x548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 178, I am the.. 
Ivneall heyre. 1596 Si eNser F. Q. iv. xi. 12 And .after them 
the royall issue came Wliich of them sprung by lineall 
de-scenL 2690 Locke Govt. r. xi. § x6t Ihe Prime .and 
Ancient Right of Lineal Succession to any thing. 2751 
Johnson Rambler No. 172 f 8 Enriched in the common 
course of lineal descent. 2767 Blackstonc Comm.W. 203 
Lineal consanguinity is that which subsists between persons, 
of whom one is descended in a direct line from the other. 
2817 Moore Lalla R. x Abdnlla. .a lineal descendant from 
the Great Zingis. X858 Ld. St. Leonards Haudy-Bk. Prop. 
Law X, 65 Under recent legislation the father and other 
lineal ancestors are let in in default of lineal heirs. 2880 
Haughton Phys. Geog. vi. 262 Whether they m.ay not both 
be the Iine.al descendants of older and e.xllnct king crabs. 

b. Pertaining to or transmitted by lineal descent. 
Lineal warranty (sec quot. 1767). 

i486 in Surtees Misc. (x888) 54 By cource of liniall posses- 
sion. 1570 T, Norton tr. Noivels Catech. {1853) 173 The 
Jews claimed. .the Church of God as peculiar and by lineal 
right due to their nation. 2626 D’Ewf-s in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. i. III. 2x7 To whome the crowne of his auncestors and 
predecessors is now devolved by lineall right. 2719 Young 
Busiris 1. i. (1757) 13 Busiris^ who now reigns, w.as first of 
males In lineal blood, to which ihis-crown descends, 2767 
Blackstone Comm. II. 301 -Lineal warranty was where 
the heir derived, or might by possibility have derived, his 
title to the l.and warranted, either from or through the- 
ancestor who m.ndc the warranty. 2839 llAtLEV Festus vlii. 
(1848) 34 As if they waged some lineal feud with lime! 
2858 Gladstone Homer Ml. 5-0 In lineal dignity, he [An- 
chises] was even before I^riam. 

0. Ofpersons: Lineallydescended(>-a/-^). fAIso, 
of children, legitimate {obs.). 
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LINEABITY; 


159^ Shaks. Hen. F» i. ii. 82 That faire Queene Isabel . . 
Was Lmeall of the Lady Ermcngare. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. 
Govt, EnZ‘ L Ivn. 165 Although it was the lot of Henry the 
first to have many children, yet it was not his happinesse to 
haye many lineal. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. Wks. 17^8 II. 
79 In the East-Angle.s, Edmund lineal from the ancient 
stock of those Kings,, .was. .crown’d at Bury. x693DRYnEN 
To Cansreve i,s, Foronlyyou are lineal to tnethrone. x8oo 
Asiatic Amt. AV^., Citron, The reestablishment of the 
ancient and lineal familyon the throne. 1821 Keats Lamia 

I. 3^12 A real woman, lineal indeed From Pyrrha’s pebbles or 
old Adam’s seed, 

fB.j/L OOs. 

, 1. Genealogy, pedigree. 

X426 Pol. Poems iRolls) II. 137 Eon in ordre by corious 
lynealle, 

2 . One who is related in the direct line. rare. 

*757 Foote Author 11. Wks. 1799 I. 156 There’s seven 
yards more of lineals, besides three of coliaierals. 

Lineality (linfe-Hti). [f. Lineal a. + -iry.] 
The quality of being lineal ; chiefly with reference 
to modes of writing, uniformity of direction. 

1828-32 WnnsTER, Lineality y the state of being in the 
form of a Hne.- Am. Reviexo. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta 

II. %\x. 6 The luxuriant curves departed, a compressed 
lineality was to be observed everywhere. i88x 1 . Pitman 
Phonozyaphic Phrase Bk. 43 The principal requisites of 
phraseography are legibility, easy jomingc, and lineality in 
willing.^ Effective Adx'ertiser'i\o. 45 The system 
[Taylor’s Shorthand] is laborious . . but perhaps less so 
than the Gurney system, because of its better Lineality. 

Xiineally (U’nrali), adv, (Forms as in Lineal.) 
[f. Lineal tr. +-ly 2 .] 

1 . In the direct line of descent ; by lineal descent, 

1426 Lydg. DeGnit.Pilpwx-is Folwyngdoun of a kynrede 
Lynealy, fro gre to gre. 1466 Edw. IV in Pas/ott Lett. 11 . 
2S2 Gentlemen descended lineally of worshipfull blood. 
1534 More On the Passion Wks. Moyses gaue theym 

warning of Christ, that he should be a verye m.an, commjng 
liniallye of one of theyr owne tribes. 1590 Spenser E. Q, 

III. ix. 38 From whose race of old She heard that she was 
lineally extract. 1631 H eyvvood /.<?«//. Jus Hou. Wks. 1874 

IV. 277 Shee was lineally descended from the Roman Em. 
perours. 1779 F, Hervey Hav. Hist. II. iii. 138 From Sir 
Thomas Monson‘.,are lineally descended the two noble 
families of Monson and Sondes. ^ 1818 Cruise Dlecst (ed. e) 
in. 421 None but those who are lineally descended from him 
can derive a title to it by descent. 

.iransf <116x9 Fotmkrby Aiheom. 11. ix, § 3 (1622) 296 
All those so largely extended iine.s, ..doe lineally descend 
from one onely prick. 

2 . In a line; in a direct line. Now rare. 

1536 in Laing Charters 108 Fra the Blakwell and 
craiff lynallie north. 1597 A. AL tr. Guillemeaii's /V*. ChL 
rurg.tiz Commonlye,shotten woundes doe not enter right, 
or liniallye Into the bodye, but turninge, 1607 in Stone- 
house (1839) 404 The Lord may at his pIe.Tsure 

drive, as is accustomed, from Dirkness Crook Uneallylo 
Catlendike. x6xo Healey St. Aug Ci/ie o/God 127 The 
.shade of the earth falling from y^suns place lineally upon 
the moone. 18*7 Chron. in Ann. Beg. 169/2 Ten feet line> 
ally from east to west. 1854 Jrnl, B. Agric. Soc. XV. i. 
4^ The sources of the Neneare two .springs, .about 70 miles 
lineally distant from its mouth. 

3 . In various occasional uses : f a. By means of 
lines ; graphically, b. With regard to the lines 
or outline of anything, c. Line for line. 

1607 Topsell Four.f, Beasts (1658* 264 Amazed at the 
admirable frame of giants which were lineally deciphered 
therein. 1647 Ward Simp. Cabler 52 The Essentialls ,, 
must . . be . . lineally sanctioned by Supreme Councels. 1753 
Hogarth Anal. Beauty ix. 50 We may , . lineally account 
for the ugliness of the toad, the hog, the bear and the spider, 
which are totally void of this waving-line. Ibid. xvii. 238 If 
stage-aciion ._. was to be studied lineally, it might [etc.]. 1879 
Sala in Daily Tel. 26 June, The old structure [Blackfriars 
bridgel designed by Mylne. .was not, lineally, unhandsome, 
1887 Bowen kVrg'.Pref.fiSBg) 7Virgil ought to be transl.ated 
more or less lineally, as well as litenally. 

!Lineament (Irui'ament). Forms: 6 linea- 
mente, linyament, 6-7 liniament, lyniament, 
6- lineament, [a. F. lineamaity ad, L. lined- 
mentnm^ f. linedre (in the unrecorded sense ‘ to 
trace lines ’ : see Line f. Hnea Line 
fl. Aline; also, a delineation, diagram, outline, 
sketch ; pi. outlines, designs, lit. and Ji^. Obs. 

^ XS70 DEE<lf<3//t./’r<yC4i The whole Feate of Architecture 
in buildyng, consisteth in Lineamenies, and in Framing. 
1587 Harrison England 11.11. (1877) i. 51 Circles, charac- 
ters. & lineaments of imagerie. a 1640 J. Ball A nsxo. Canne 
i. 11642) 33, I see here a perfect image of the Brownists 
but not so much as any lineament of any EngU'ih Protestant 
Pieacher, 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles i. 1. ii. 15 The choicest 
parts (of Grecian Metaphysics] . . received their first linea- 
ments, and configuration from [etc.]. 1675 tr. Camden's 

Hist. Eliz. To Rdr. b t, A gpeat part of these Annals . . lay 
yet shadowed in their first Lineaments. 1709-29 V. AIandey 
Syst. Math.y Geom. 13- All Magnitude is either a Line, or 
a Lineament or Diagram. 1752 Hume Ess. «)• Treat. (1777) 
1 . 237 The broken lineaments of the piece . . .are carefnlly 
studied.^ 1794 Sullivan Viexv Nat.y. 39s The itnagina- 
tion,' being free in the choice of its colors and lineaments, 
hicessa'ntly passes from object to object. i8ix Pinkerton 
p.viii, Diversity may be used to imply a still greater 
difference than the variety presents. A very faint shade of 
difference might, if necessary, be called a lineament. 

. Tb. A minute portion, a trace; pi. elements, 
rudiments. Obs. 

x _685 Goso Celest. Bodies i. x. 3S The first Lineaments of 
"Mist or Fog, we impute to the 1 nfluence of 1 / . . x686 Snape 
vii. i!59 The Muscles of the Ears in. .men., 
arc so very sm.all, that Galen calls them the lineaments of 
Muscles. i8xi Pinkerton Petral. II, 323 The paste .. 
incloses some lineaments of blacky mica. 


+ 2 . A portion of the body, considered with respect 
to its contour or outline, a distinctive feature. Obs. 

In the i7-x8lh c.' very frequently applied to the parts of 
insects. 

. 1432-50 Xx. Higden (Rolls') IV. 255 The Uniamenles of his 
body and me'mbres. 1526/’/^. P^^lW.deW. i53i)3God 
hath no ymeamentes nor partes corporal). 2^0 Morysise 
V ived Introd. IPysd. Bv, Beaulie standeth in suche linia- 
mentes, shape, and portrature’ of the body, as [etc.]. X605 
CA.^tocNiV<f//A 7 Equalling the most excellent inhabitantsof 
the earth, both in the endowments of minde and lineaments 
ofbodie. i6ix J.S. P<’/. To Rdr., Beholding 
the goodly Lineaments of their well set Bodies. <z 1631 
boNNE Serm, vii. 64 In the Scriptures, those bodily linea- 
ments, head and feet, and hands, and eyes, and eares be 
ascribed to God. 1650^ Fuller Pisgak rv. v. 85 Insects, with 
so many lineaments in a little compass, that [etc.]. 1671 
Milton P, R. 1. 01 Man he seems In all his lineaments, 
though in his face The glimpses of his Father's glory shine. 
1707 AIiege State Gt. Brit. ii.-5o The Lineaments of their 
Bodies are . . well proportioned. 1733 Swirx On Poetry 
Wks. 1755 IV, I, 197 What lineaments divine we trace 
Through all his figure, mien, and face 1 1760-72 H. Brooke 
Fool Of Qual, (1809) I. 36 Men are even as their fellow- 
insects ; they rise to life, exert their lineaments, and flutter 
abroad. 

b. fy. in pi. (Now associated with the narrower 
sense 5.) Distinctive features or characteristics, 

1638 Rouse Heav. Unw.^ iv. (1702) 29 Yet have we 
other fruits that by some kindred may .seem to counter- 
feit some. Lineaments of that taste. <zx68o Butler 
( 1759) n. 103 So near of Kin are all fantastic Illusions, 
that you may discern the .same Lineaments in them all. 
1709 Swift Advancem. Relig. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 97 Tracing, 
however imperfectly, some few lineaments in the character 
of a lady- 1750 G. Hughes Barbadoes Pref. 5 The most 
beautiful lineaments in the character of Cato are owing to 
this excellent science. '1796 Burke Let. Noble Ld, Wks. 
VI II. 52 Complete in all the lineaments of men of honour. 
1840 Macaulay Clive Ess. (1887) 526^ Some lineaments of 
the character of the man were early discerned in the child. 
1845 Stephen Comm. Laws Eng. (1874)41. 68 To trace the , 
principal lineaments of the law of contract, 1864 Kirk Chas. 
Bold I. i. 13 The general lineaments of the era that was I 
passing away. , 

3 . In narrower sense, a portion of the face viewed 
with respect to its outline ; a feature. 

15x3 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) 11 . 789 Aswell in a)I 
princely behavior, as in the llniamentes and favour of his 
visage. 1579 Spenser Skeph. Cal. May 212 Shee sawo (in 
the younglinges face) The old lineaments of his fathers grace, 
x6oo SftAKs. A. y, L. f. ii. 44 Fortune reignes in gifts of the 
world, not in the lineamenis of Nature.^ a 1665 J. Goodwin 
Filled w. the spirit (1867) 463 Every lineament of his face 
being here represented. x6g« ’RzHTuvy Boyle Loti, ix'. 528 
The same Features, the same Lineaments visible in both. 
*702 Enc'. Theophrasi. 208 A single fine lineament cannot 
make a handsom face.^ X726 Smps Gulliver ui. vii, General 
benevolence for mankind, in every lineament of his conn- 
tenance. xSxe Byron Ck. Har. 11. Ixii, In his lineaments 
ye cannot trace . . 'i’he deeds that lurk beneath. 1885 J. 
Payn Talk 0/ Toxm L 74 He examined his lineaments, m 
the hopes of detecting a likeness to the Chandos portrait. 
Hence f tPucament v. (rans.j to delineate, trace 
in outline. Fii’neamental a.y of the nature of 
h sketch or imperfect outline ; pertaining to linea- 
ments, t Iiineame’ntally adv., in accordance with 
a general design. Iii:neameiita*tion, representa- 
tion in form or lineament. . 

1628 Jackson Creed yx. xxix. § s The forementioned specu- 
lative knowledge, being lineamented in our brains. 1601 
Deacon & Walker Sfiritslx Divels 140 They might, .have 
cunningly carued or cut out . . some lineamentall fashion . . 
or shape of serpents. X432-50 tr. lligden (Rolls) 1 . 1 7 1 n whom 
aile ihinges excerpte of oher men ar broken in to srnalle 
membres, but coticorporate here Hniameulally fl™ litiea- 
inentaliier\. 1791 J. Learmont/V^wm 188 hlan’s winter day 
must also come And all his lineamental bloom Be stained. 
1890 J. H. Stirling Philos. Tkcol. iv. 65 It does not follow 
.. that we must think the I'ou? a merely immanent principle 
. . of lineamentaiion and proportion in the material mass, 
linear (li't’z'a.i), <t. and sb. [ad. L. Itnedrls, f. 
Itnea Line. Cf. F. Ihtdaire.l 
A. adj, 

1 , Of or pertaining to a line or lines. Linear 
perspective : that branch of perspective which is 
concerned with the apparent form, magnitude, and 
position of visual objects, as distinguished from 
aerial perspective (see Aehial 4). 

1656 in Blount GJossogr. 1841 W. Spalding Italy fy It. 
Isl. 1 . 192 When backgrounds were introduced, they were 
ill-executed, the linear-perspective being nowhere accurately 
observed. 1865 Pall Mall G.zi Nov. 9 That linear hardness 
which never appears in nature. 1869 J. Martincau Ess. II. 

63 The general rules of linear perspective. 2878 Gurney 
Crystallogr.a^ This difference between models and crj’stals 
must be remembered. The former have linear symmetry. 

2 , Consisting of lines ; involving the use of lines. 

2840 Lardner Gcom. ix. 93 The. .extent of space included 

within the linear boundaries of any figure is called its area. 
1884 Ruskin Pleas. Eng. 21 The Celts developing peculiar 
gifts in linear design, but wholly incapable of drawing 
animals and figures. ^1900 Contemp. Rev. Dec. 796 Two 
systems of writing, pictographic and linear, did, Indeed, 
exist in the early Aegean world. 

/ig. 2830 Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 172 Narrative is linear, 
Action is solid. 

3 , Having the direction of a line ; extended in a 

line or in length ; spec, in Math, and Pliys. involv- 
ing measurement in one dimension only. Linear 
equaitoity an equation of the first degree. Linear 1 
numbers, linear problem (see quot. 1706). . j 


1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Linear Numbers, are those, 
that have relation to Length only : For Example, such as 
represent One Side of a plane Figure ; and if the Figure be 
a Square, the Linear Number is call’d a Root. Ibid., 
Linear Problem (in Matkem.), such a Problem as can be 
solved Geometrically, by the Intersection ., of two Right- 
lines. 1799 J. Wood Elem. Optics iv. (1811) 83 This line is 
cal/ea Che diameter, or linear aperture of the fens, 1806 
Hutton Coxtrse Math. I. 340 Similar Prisms and Cylinders 
are to each other, as the Cubes of their Altitudes, or of any 
other Like I.inear Dimensions. x8i2-x6 Playfair Nat. 
Phil. (1815) I. 201 The superficial breadth of the stream, 
expressed in linear inches. x8x6 tr. Lacroix's Diff. c^- Int. 
Calculus 326 We call it from thence, a linear equation of 
the first order. 2830 Lyell Princ. Geol. 1 . 314 Active vol- 
canic vents, .arranged in a linear direction. 1831 Brewster 
Optics xH. 336 The linear magnifying power is the number 
of times an object is magnified in length. 1867 Denison 
Astrou. nvitkoiit Math. 71 The resistance does diminish 
the actual or linear speed. 2872 Nicholson Palxoni. 44 It 
is possible to arrange the animals of any one sub-kingdom 
in something like a linear series. 1882 Mjnchin Unipl. 
Kinemai. 6 A point P moves in a circle with constant linear 
velocity. Ibid. 222 So that (f, v) also linear functions 
of (F» »/) ; and if the fir.st satisfy a linear equation, .so must 
the second. 


4 . Resembling a line ; very narrow in proportion 
to its length, and of uniform breadth. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul ir. t. ii. 42 [The Soul] Girds 
the swoln earth with linear list. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. 


. hardly so long:. . . .. ... . 

corpuscle. 1B54 Brewster l^Iore Worlds x\. 178 These linear 
nebulae, which Sir John Herschel thinks are flat ellipsoids 
.seen edgewise. 1885 Watson & Buruury Matk.^ Th. 
Electr. 4 Magjt. I. 218 A conductor, two of whose dimen- 
sions are very small compared with the third, as for instance 
a wire, is called a linear conductor, 

b. Spec. Bot. and ZooL Like a thread, elongated. 

*753 Chambers CycL Supp, s.v. Leaf, Linear Leaf one 

the two sides of which run almost parallel to one another. 
*777 PoBSON Brit. Flora 15 Linear, everj where of the 
same breadth, though sometimes narrowing at the ex- 
tremities only. I'jZj Fam. Plants 1 . 2 Anther linear. .Stigma 
Jine.ar. 1828 Stark Llew. Nat. Hist. II. 8g Shell equivalve 
. . ; hinge linear, without teeth. 1851 Richardson Geol, 
(1855) x8o Verticillate fringes of linear leaves growing round 
the joints. xSet Woodward Mollusca 106 Muricid®. .. 
Lingual ribbon Tong, linear. 2870 Hooker Stud, Flora 225 
Campanula s‘Otundifolia,..\owtx cauline leaves lanceolate, 
upper n.irrow linear quite entire. 2874 Codes Birds N. W. 
^50 Two narrowly linear feathers. xBSo Gray Struct. Bot. 
til. § 4. (ed, 6) 95 Linear, when leaf-biades are narrow, 
Severn! time.s longer than wide, and of about the same 
breadth throughout. 

c. Having a (more or less) plain outline; not 
indented or notched ; also said of the outline. 

1796 C. Marshal!. Garden, xii. (18x3) 239 A tree maybe 
regular wit'hout being linear, Etuytl. Bnt.iaxi. 3> III. 
44^ '1 A Margin .. enure, linear without the lea^t dent or 
notch. 

5 . Surg. Linear extraction {of cataracT ) ; see 
quot. 1890. Linear reciotomyx the operation of 
dividing .a strictured urethra through the rectum. 

2874 G. Lawson Dis, Eye 127 Linear Extraction of Cata-' 
ract, 2878 T. Bryant Pract. Sing. I. 724 ^L Verneuil 
lias advocated the operation of ‘linear rectoiomy ’ for the 
cure of stricture. 1890 Billings Nat, bled. Diet., Linear ex- 
traction, methods of cataract extraction in which the corneal 
incision approaches to a plane pa.ssing through the centre 
of curvature of the globe. 

6 . Comb, chiefly signifying * linearand 
‘between linear and...', i\s linear’Ctculc, -atten- 
uate, -aivled, -elliptical, -elongate, -ensate, filiform, 
-lanceolate, -ligiilale, -oblong, -obovale, -setaceous, 
-spalhulate, -subulate adjs. ; also linear-leaved, 
-shaped adjs. 

1847 W. E. Steele Field Bot. 9 Hawkweed, .. bracts 
^linear-attenuate, a 1794 Sir W. Jones inAsiat.Res. (1795) 
IV. 269 Leaves *Hnear-awled, pointed, opposite. 1881-2 
W. S. Kent Man. Infusoria II. 786 Body.. *linear-ellip- 
lical. 1836 Loudon Encycl. Plants Gloss., * Linear-ensate, 
long sword-shaped. 1845 L/ndlev Sek, Bot. iv. (1858) 42, t, 
A[tsi>ie] rubra. Leaves “linear-filiform, mucronate, some- 
what fleshy. 1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Ltueari-iauceo- 
latum, ‘‘linear-lanceolate. 1825 G/eenkox/se Comp. Jl, 20 
Fhamaceum liueare, *Hnear-Teaved Pharnaceum. ^ 2870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 373 Potamogeton. . . Leaves . .“linear- 
iigulale. 2839 Johnston in Proc. Bemv. Nnt. Club I. No. 7. 
205 Teeth transverse, “linear-oblong. 2870 Hooker .S'/xrf. 
Flora 312 Runicx conglomeraius, .. inner fruiting sepals 
linear-oblong. 2845 Florist's Jrul. 89 Styphelia tubiffra. 

.. Leaves which are sometimes “linear -obovale. 2847 W.E. 
Steele Field Bot. 21 Scales of receptacle “linear-setaceous- 
184s Darwin Voy. A’a/. ‘vii. (1879) 126 The view would 
resemble that of a great lake, if it were not for the “linear- 
shaped islets. 1870 Hookcr Stud. Flora 150 ttaxfragn 
Andrewsii. .. Leaves “Hnear-spathulate. 2793 aIartvn 
Lang. Bot., Lineari-subulatum, “Unear-subulate. , 

b. in quasi-Latin form, as litieari-elongale, -lact- 
niose, -oblong adjs. ^ , 

2871 W. A. Leighton Lichen-fora 9 Spores 8, oblong o 
Uneari-elongate or cylindrical. 12 
lineari-oblong or suhfusiform. Ibid. 18 Fusco • 

lineari-laciniose, lacinize Hgulate. 

t B. sb. A linear equation.^ Obs. 

2^ T. Baker Geomelr. hey of all their 

ratios,, cubics, biqvadratics; And the find g 

^Linearity (l!nr,«;-rrti). P: 

The qua!" Sr condition of being linear; a linear 

arrangement or !o™“‘|°'V„„,|,„o.-cr5;ght,inihi.PIan 
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LINEAEIZE. 

j8t7 J, Maccullocii Proofs Attributes God III. xlvil. 
284 I'he Palmetto is beautifol in its radiation, a Grass 
in its simple linearity. 1891 Athensiivt 17 Oct. 515/2 
Packslopes and upright strokes are practically discarded, 
linearity is well preserved. 

linearize (li'ni'arsiz), v. Also linearise, 
[f. Linear a. + -ize.] irans. To represent in a 
linear form; to transform into a linear figure. 
Hence Iiimeariza'tion, the action or process of 
linearizing. 

1895 Daily News 2 May s/r The Cretans used a symbol 
of a double axe-head, bxpennis. They linearised this into 
an X with the top and bottom closed. 1895 Q, Rev. July 
213 When the Northmen used the Tau for the hammer of 
Thor, they merely linearised a picture of a real hammer. 
1896 A. J. Evans in Academy 13 June 494/i^Characlere of 
a type representing the linearisation of onginally picto- 
graphic characters. 

3 jinearly (li'nfaali), adv. [f. Linear a. + 

a. In a linear direction, b. By linear 
measurement, c. By means of lines. 

s88i Nature XXIII. 331 A cell n limes greater linearly 
each way. 1887 R. A. Roberts Integral Calculus 1.316 
The arc of the general bicircular quartic can be determined 
linearly. xS^x W. A. Jamieson Dis. S/dn i. (ed. 3) 6 'Hie 
upper part is marked with prominences called paplllas 
arranged linearly. 

t Li'neary, a. Obs. [ad. L. Imeantts, f. Itnea 
Line.] =Ltnear a. 2 and 3, 

1551 Recorde Pntkzu. Knmvl. ir. Pref., Euclides woorkes 
in foure partes, with diuers demonstrations ArithmeticaU 
and Geometricall or Linearie. 1601 Holland Pliny 11.^525 
The linearie portraying or drawing shapes and proportions 
by lines alone, x^x W. Price in Rigaud Corr. Scu Men 
(1S41) I. 59 Whether all that may be performed by alge- 
braical equations maj^ likewise be wrought geometrically 
according to a lineary operation. 165* Gaule Magastrom. 

3 We speak of such a figure as is not an accident of a body, 
ut a meer linearj' and superficial! character. 1664 Evelyn 
•tr. Freart's Arckit. 118 The more easy and useful principles 
of those lineary Arts. 

Iiineate (li'nfi/t), ppL a. and sh. [ad. L. Itntat^ 
7 tSf f. llneCire to reduce to a line, f. linea Line.] 
a. ppl, a. Marked with lines, spec, in Dot, (see quot. 
1866). fb. sb. A figure formed of lines. Obs. 
a 1643 W. Cartwright Siege in. vii, I am my self as void 
Of all (perfections!, as Tables not yet jineate. 1674 Jeake 
Aritk. (1696) 334 Species are Quantities or Magnitudes, 
denoted by Letters, signifying Numbers, Lines, Lineats, 
Figures Geometrical, &c. X777 Robson jSn/. Flora 15 
Lineate^ slightly streaked longitudinally with parallel lines, 
not impressing the surface, 1793 Martyn Lang. Boi., Linen- 
turn folium, a lineate leaf. x8*6 Kjrby & Sp. Eniomol.^ IV. 
200 Lineate, painted with several such [longitudinal] stripes. 
x866 Treas. Bot., Lineate, lined, marked by fine parallel 
lines. 

Ijineate (ll'ni'i^^t), v. Also 6 liniate, 7 lyne- 
ate. [f. L. luteal-, ppl, stem of Ihieare (see prec,).] 
irans. a. To mark with lines. +b. To delineate; 
to represent either by drawing or by description. 

a. 1558 Waroe tr. Alexis' Seer. (1568) 1x4 b, Then with 
a cutting yron .. you shall liniate and make equal! the said 
fourmes. <xx7z8 Woodward Nist. Fossils (172^) I. i. 37 
A Flinty Peble, black without, Hneated within with Stripes 
of white, yellow and red, encircling one another. ^ 

b. 16.. Sylvester Mem. Mortalitie viii, Life, to the 
life, The Chess-boord lineats. x6x4 C. Brooke Ghost 
Rich. Illy H, They seemed in the object of such Glory 
Tinuite some Pen to lyncate their Story, 1648 Earl Weist- 
moreland Olia Sacra (1879] 128, I would my Fancy rear, 
To lineat a day most clear. 

Hence IiPneated ppl. a. = Lineate ppl, a. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. xoo Of these [stones] there are some 
curiously Hneated, and others pl.ain. ^1728 Woodward 
llisi. hosiils (1729) I. I. 36 Several .. line.ited or crusted 
Pcbles. X797 Encycl. Bidt. (ed.3) III. 443/2 [Botany.] A 
Surface is .. Lineated, lined, the nerves being depressed, 
X819T0RTON Conehol. Dict.i^ Buccinum tineatum, Lineated 
Whelk, 1863 Reeve Land 4- Freshzvater MoUusks 179 
Acme lineata. Lineated Acme. 

^ineatiou (linf'i?*‘j3n), [ad. L. Itnediidn-em, 
n. of action f. Ihiedre : see Line.vte iz.] 

1 . The action or process of drawing lines or mark- 
ing with lines ; an instance of this ; also, a contour 
or outline; quasi-<'t5/;rr., a marking or line on the 
surface {e.g, of the-skin). 

i398TRnviSA Barth. De P. /v.ii.m.(i495>3o Angels baue 
noo malcre nother lyncacions and shappe of boay. 1426 
Lydc. De Guil. Pilgr. 21x82 I'he vysage and the hand also, 
Vp-on wych Men may .. Telle the condyciouns Cydyvers 
lyncaciouns Wych tner be set. a 1450 Cov. Alyst. xx. 
(Shaks. Soc.) 180 Of lynyacion that longyth to jematrj'c. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531] 197 b, Not ymagynynge 
in the dciie ony corporall fygurc^ or liniacyon.^ 1657 
Tomlinson ReuoiCs Dh^. 27^ It is a*, root, which by 
exsiccation hath contracted wnnklcs and lincations. iBx6 
G. CoLMAN Br, Grins, Luminous Historian Introd. iii. 
(1872)304 Nature’s lincations plainly tell There's room and 
room enough to act them well, x^i F. Gaijon Finger 
Prints 1. 5 i’he ridges, whose lincations appear m the finger 
print. 

b. collecl. A marking with lines; an arrange- 
ment or group of lines. 

e 1550 Sym/athising Lcverln Es^ins Old Ballads (1784) 
III. XXX. 226 Her counlcnauncc with her lynyacion. 1677 
Plot Oxfordsh. xot Concliilcs . . difiering in colour, linca- 
lion and v.alvcs. a xjxS Woodward f/isi. Fossils (172^) 1. 
1 32 There .are in the homey Ground two white Lincations 
nltcmktl with two of a pale Red. i7S9.Ih,MAKTiN Nat. 
Iliit. Eng. 1. Oxford 29 "^ Nothing upon it, but somewhat 
like a Chalice, and aooked Lincation. XB56W. B. Car- 
rLKXKR Micresc, § 3^9. 596 The peculiar hncauon of die 


stuface of nacre. xBJ^ Geikie ixiNaiure 13 Nov. 30/2 Striated 
planes « . covered with a fine parallel llneatlon. 

2 . A division into lines. ' 

1853 Ecclesiologist XIV. 431 There is no authority to 
assume one lineation [of a hymn) rather than another. 1891 
Pall Mall G. s Nov. 1/3 The large initials .. disturb the 
lineation of the verse. 

+ Xivneature. Obs, [ad. L. type *linedtura, 
f. Ihiedre : see Lineate a. Something having 
an outline or shape, b. An outline ; also Geoin., 
a periphery. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 557 There accompanied 
him a certeinc shadowy and dark lineature. 2630 Brath- 
WAiT Eng. Genttem. (Draught of Frontispiece], Perfection 
is only shadowed, because in his native Hneature hardly to 
be expressed. x6sx J. FIreake] Agrif/a's^ Occ. Philos. 
253 By its lineature by which it hath within five obtuse 
angles, and without five acutes. 

£i*ne-boat. Alsoylime-, lymboat. ? A boat 
used for line-fishing. 

16x3 Bcaum. & Fl. Honest MatCs Fort. v. Ill, I shall see 
you Serve in a lowsy Lime boat, ere I die, For mouldy 
cheese and butter Billingsgate Would not endure. 16x4 
T. Gentleman Engl, way to wealth (title), Wealth that is 
yearely taken out of his Malestjcs Seas, by the Hollanders, 
by their . . Busses, Pinkes, and Line-boates. 1662*^ ty'. T rade 
of Fishing 12 Now I will descend to the particulars of the 
Hollanders Busses, Pincks, Yagers, Lymboats, and the use 
of them in their several fishings. 1897 IVt-stni. Gaz. 24 Apr. 
8/1 He put it to those who were employed on board line 
boats if they should lose Sunday at their vocation. 

Lined (bind), ///. aO- [f. Line v. i + -ed 1 .] 
In various senses of Line w.l Litted blades (see 
quot. 1833). Lined gold, gold having a backing of 
another metal, used for making jewellery and orna- 
ments. Also in Comb., as red-lined, silk-lined, tin- 
lined, etc., q.v. under their first elements. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 306/1 Lynyd, as cloihys, duplieatus. 
X492 Bury IVills ((^mden) 75 Item I be quethe to the wyff 
of Robert Halowe my best lyned gowne and my cloke. 1502 
Privy Purse ExJ>. Etiz. of York (1830) 68 Alle the Quenes 
lyned gownys. 1530 Palscr. 239/2 Lyned gowne, robe 
etoublee. 1602 2nd Ft. Return fr. Parnass, 11. vi. 968 A pair 
of lined slippers. x6^ Shaks. Timon xv. i. 14 Plucke the lyn’d 
Crutch from thy old limpIngSir^ 1691 Xx.EiniliannPs Frauds 
Romish Monks (ed. 3) 396 This is that which at this day 
makes the Monks of Ilalyso lull of Monyand so well Lin’d. 
1704 Harris Lex, Techn, s.v.Moat, Lined Moat, is that 
whose Scarp and Counterscarp are cas’d with a \VaIl of 
Masons Work lying in Talus or a-sloap. 1833 J. Holland 
Manuf Metal 11. 38 Lined Scissors of all the 

larger sizes are often made entirely of iron, with the excep- 
tion of a slip of steel welded along the edge of the blade. 
i8st lllustr. Catat. Gt, Exhib. 1246 Lined gold is merely 
gold lined unth copper. z88x Greener Gun Index 667 
Lined barrels. 

b. Her. (See quot. 1893.) 

x688 R. Hou-ib Atmsouiy It. xvii. 395/2 The end.s turned 
over his head cloaihed of the third, Garnished (or Faced or 
lined) Or. x828-'4o Berry Etteyel. Her. 1 . 2847 Gloss. Her. 
S.V., A mantle gules, lined ermine. 2893 Cussans Her. 129 
Lined, applied to the lining of a Mantle, Chapeau, &c., 
when borne of a different tincture from the garment itself. 

c. Lined-Up (see Line 5). 

1889 IFork 22 June I. 2x0/3 The meaning of a * lined-up * 
top is well known among cabinet makers. 

Ziined (Isind), ppl. [f. Line v.^ and + 

-ED.j 

L Marked with lines, having lines traced or im- 
pressed on the surface. 

, * 77 ® J- Lee Introd, Dot. Explan. Terms 385 Linealuvt, 
lined, with depressed Nerves or hollow Lines. 18x3 T. 
Davis Agric. fPilts 260 App., Provincial Terms for Sexes 
and Ages of Cattle... Colours .. brindled, light brown, ap- 
proaching to dunn; lined, with white back. iBz$ Greenhouse 
Comp. 11. 82 Zizyphsts lineatus, lined Zizypbus, a shrub 
from China. 2837 Goring & Pritchard Microgr. 122 They 
[compound magnifiers] do actually exhibit all sorls of lined 
and ordinary objects better than single ones. 2839 Bailcv 
Fes/us (1852) 194 If my brow grow lined while young. x88r 
D. C. Murray Josepns Coat 11. xxi. 165 (Did (George, look- 
ing woefully M'Orn and lined, sat up. 1890 W.J, Gordon 
Foundry zs$ In the camera the lined negative undergoes 
a certain amount of shifting. 

2 . In parasynthetic combs., as Jive lined, right- 
liiigd, slraight’linedyQic., q.v. in their alphabetical 
places. 

3 - Her. Of an animal ; Havinga* line’ attached to 
its collar. 

X823-40 Bcrry Encycl. Her. I. s.v., Linec, as well as chains, 
ore often affixed to the collars of animals .. and arc then 
termed collared and lined. 1847 Gloss. Her. s.v., A grey- 
hound gorged and lined. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist, Pop. 
xviL § 3 (ed. 3) 281 Awolfarg., collared and lined or. 

Iiineless (InknU-s), a. [f. Line jA- + -less.] 
i-l. Of a person: ? To whom no bounds can be 
sot. Obs. rare— (If not a misprint for 

15M Carew Tasso 11. Hr, Tile tother is Circassian Arrant 
cald ..Vntrcat.ible, vnpatient, vnapp.a!<I, In armes linelesse 
[It. infalicabile], and pccriesse x-aliaunt. 

2. Having no impressed or indenletl lines. 

2798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rex>, XXVI. 247 His coun- 
tenances have the physiognomy of nature, not the vague 
lincless face of the statu.*iries. 1878 Tinsley's Mag. XXIII. 
70 Her facc..M'as smooth and lineless. 2896 R, Kitlinc 
Sezien Seas, Coaslsoise Lights li, Through the endless sum- 
mer evenings, on the Uneless, level floors. 

Xiineman (lai-nmin). [f. Line sb.- + Man.] 

1 . A man employed to attend to the condition of 
a railway, telegraph, or telephone line. 

1858 Si»iMONt>^ Diet. Trade, Lviemen, men employed on 
a railway. 1876 Pbeece & Sivewriciit Telegraphy 138 


The lineman placed in charge of a length by road must 
walk his length. 1890 Daily Nezvs 5 Feb. While a line- 
man was repairing an electric wire • . he received an electric 
shock. • 

2 . One who carries the line in surveying. 

2858 SiMMONDS Did. Trade, Linemen, . . persons carrying 
the measuring line for a stirveyor. 

3 . A line fisherman. 1890 in Century Did. 
^inen (U*nen), a. and sb. Forms: i linen, 

1-8 linnen, 3-7 lynnen, (3 linn, Knin, 4 
lenyne, 5 lynand), 4-6 lyn(n)yn(e, (4 lyuyng), 
5-6 lynen, -ine, -on, 6-7 li-, l3m(n)ing, -yng(e, 
3- linen. [OE. linen, /fxx«g»=OFris. linncn (Dti. 
iinnejt), OS. and OHG. lintn (G. OTent. 

type *linino~ f. *lind^ flax : see Line and -en 4.] 

A. adj\ Made of flax. In mod. Eng. appre- 
hended chiefiyas an attributive use of the sb., with 
the sense : Made of linen, f Limn 7 i»xw^j= sails. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 1081 Linnin rj'hae. c 897 K. /terFRED 
Gregory's Past. xiv. 82 Djet hraegl wms_beboden3aet sceolde 
bion geworht of .. twispunnenum twine linenum. C2x6o 
Hatton Gosp, John xix. 40 Hyo . . be-wunden hine mid 
linene claSe. rx2225 Avcr.R, 418 Nexst fieshe ne sclial 
mon werien no linene clo5. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8962 pis 
gode moId..gurde aboute hire mlddel a uair linne \v.r. lin* 
nene] ssete. 2340 Ayenb. 236 Linene kertel erpan hi by 
huyie, uelezipe him be-houeJ> pet he by ybeate and y-we.sse, 
*375 Barbour Bruce xiw. 422 Thai..lynyng clothis had, but 
inair. c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints vii. {facobus Minor) 59 Lenyne 
clath he oysit ay. 2423 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 1. 1. (1859) i 
She kevered it lappyng (it] in a clene lynnen clothe. 2466 
Paston Lett. II. 270 Bor grey lynen cloth and sylk frenge 
for the hers. 2508 Dunbar Flyting w. Kenncdie 224, 1 se 
him want ane sark, I reid 50W, cummer, tak in your lynnlng 
dais, 2535 Coverdale Ezek. xliv. 18 Theyshal haue fayre 
lynnynge bonettes vpon their heades. 2572 Grindal In- 
June, at York B iij, A comely and decent table, ..with a 
faire linen clothe to lay vpon the same, c 2620 Fletcher & 
Massinger Trag. Barnavelt v. ili, Who Unbard the Havens 
that the floating Merchant, Might clap his lynnen wings up 
to the windes. 2660 Pepys Diary May, Up, and made 
myself as fine as I could, with the linning stockings on, and 
wide canons. 2676 Hobbes Iliad 11. 485 A linen armour he 
wore on his breast. 2678 Wanley IPond. Lit. Worlds, iiu 
§ 8. 474/1 Sextus [I], .ordered, .that Priests should minister 
in Linnen Surplices.^ 27x9 W. Wood Trade 88 

Our Returns are chiefly in Linnen and Linnen Yarn, 
*759 Grainger Tibullus i. v. 27 And I nine Times, in 
linnen garbs array’d, In silent Night, nine Times to Trivia 
pray’d. ^ x8o8 Med. frnl. XIX. 328 Some persons, .washed 
their children with cold water by means of a linen cloth. 
1858 SiMMONDS Did. Trade, Linen-yam, spun flax. 

B. sb. 

1 . Cloth woven from flax. 

The explanation ‘ cloth woven from flax or hemp given 
by Johnson and copied in most subsequent Diets., appears 
to be a mere blunder, founded on occasional loose uses (cf. 3). 

2362 Lancl. P. PI. A. i. 3 A louely ladi on leor In linnene 
I-cTo|>ed. 1377 Ibid. B. Pro). 219 Wollewebsiere.s and 
weueres of lynnen. ^2450 Capcrave (Rolls) 62 In 

this same tyme^ was Linus Pope, whech ordeyned that 
women schuld with lynand cure her beer. CZ460 J. Russell 
Bk. Nurture 935 Looke her be blanket cotyn or lynyn to wipe 
he nejjur endc. 25x3 Bradshaw St. lYerburge i. 2540 She 
neuer svare lynon by day or by nyght. 2535 Coverdale 
2 Sasn. ii. 18 The childe was gyrded with an ouer body cole 
of lynnen. . 1557 N. 'i'. (Genev.) Luke xvi. 19 There was a 
certayne ryche man w® was clothed in purple and fyne 
lynnen. 2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. i. 93 
Of linnine lykwyse thay maid wyd sarkis. 2662 Stillingfu 
Grig. Sacr, 11, vii, § jo That other precept was made against 
wearing a garment of linnen and woollen, because (etc.]. 
2^5 Lend. Gaz. No. 3099/2 An Act for Burj-ing in Scotch, 
Linnen. 1747 WESLEv/’r7w./'/’j'«V(i762) 69 Apply a Suppo- 
sitory of Linnen. 1768 Hume Ess., Balance Trade xxvii, 194 
A tax on German linen encourages home manufactures, 2806 
Forsyth Beauties Scotl. IV. 309 Large quantities, .are., ex- 
ported, .in an unbleached stale; that is, under the name of 
bt‘oivn linen, and green linen, ^ 2843 Hood Song of the Shirt 
iy. It is not linen you’re wearing out, But human creatures' 
lives 1 ^2864 'Tennyson Aylmer's F. 659 For thine Fares 
richly, in fine linen. 2892 Labour Commission 'G\os&., Linen, 
cloth made from flax or tow. Daily Nezos i6 Jan. 3/4 An 

article described as linen which was partially made of cotton, 

b. pi. Various kinds of linen ; linen gootls. 

1748 Anson's Yoy. 11. x. 238 The cottons from the Coro- 
mandel coast, make the European linnens almost useless. 
2852 Hlustr, Cafal. Gt. Exhib. 2158 An assortment of un- 
bleached linens. 2892 Daily News 30 Apr. 2/7 Dress linens 
keep firm in price. 

t c. L'ossil Ihtcn : a kind of asbestos. (Cf. Line 
jJ.> I a and Fr.AX sb. 5 b.) Obs, 

im Encycl. Urit. (id. 3) X. 83/2 EossUe I-!ncii is a kind 
of amianlhu.s, which consists of flexible, parallel, soft fibres, 

. . celebrated for the uses to which it has been applied, of 
being woven, and forming an incombustible cloth. 

2 . Something made of linen ; a linen garment. 
Ohs. in sing . ; the pi. is found in Scottish writers. 

2566 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 237 All the 
Restc off the lenyns that belong to the pnpishe priste. 2724 
R, WoDROW Life J. Wodrtr.o (1828) 57 Her friend went into 
another room and put on clean linens. 2773 JoiiKsoir Let. 
to Mrs. Thrale 6 Sept., A very decent girl in n printed 
linen. 2864 Burton II. li. 184 A little bag, wherein 

were my linens and some books. 2891 ftliss Dow'ik Girl 
in Karp. 247 Dressed in..prcicrnalurally unsullied linens, 
and a short sheepskiiL 

tb. pi. Thesail5ofaship(cf./i««;ca;n{'Tin A). 

1621 Fletcher Sees Voy.i. i, Farlc up atl her binnens 
and let her ride it out. 

3. collect. . a. Garments or other articles made of 
linen ; often by extension applied to garments nor- 
mally or originally made of linen, even M-hen other 
materials are actually used. Often r/rr. sunder- 
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garments, e.g. shirts; also=:bed*lihen, table-linen. 
To 7vas/i 07i£'s diriy linett at home : to say nothing 
in public about family affairs, disputes, or scandals, 
.^X330 R. Brunke Chron, (i8io) 334 Alle b«i fled on 
rowe, in lynen -white as milke, C1460 T. Russell Bk, 
I^tirture 876 Wayte hys lynnyn hat hit be dene, c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxi. 466 Lady, aryse-and fette 
hym suche Hnnen as he nedelh. xSS* Bury Wills (Camden) 
J40 All my lynnen except my too best shirts. 1590 Shaks. 
Mids» XJ, iv. ii. 40 In any case let Thisby haue cleane 
linnen. 1607 Tourxeur Rev. Trag. ii. ii, He and the 
Duchesse By night meete in their linnen. 1632 Lithcow 
Trav. X. 449 My Linnen, Letters, and Sachet was lying in 
my hosiery. 1633 Walton Angler lit. 61 Lets go to that 
house, for die linnen looks white, and smels of Lavender. 
169s CoNCUF-VE Love for L, ii, x. Miss Pnu I’m resolv’d 
I. won’t let Nurse put anymore Lavender among my Smocks 
— ha, Cousin? Frail. Fie, Miss; amongst your Linnen, 
you must say— You must never say Smock. 1702 Land. 
Gaz. No, 3809/5 A Party of 30 of Paul Diack’s Hussars. , 
took away the Linnen that was hanged out to dry upon the 
Palisades, 1731 Ld. Bathurst Let. 19 Apr. in S%uift''s 
IFks. <1841) 11 . 649 Washing your linen and mending it, 
darning your stockings, ftc. 1802 Mar, Edgeworth Moral 
T’. (1816) 1 . xyi. 132 Hfc ..hespoke a suit of clothes. He 
bought new linen. 2B20 Keats Fve St. Aggies xxx, And 
sUU she slept an azuredidded sleep, In blanched Hnen, 
smooth, and lavender’d. 1840 Marrvat Poor yack xxvi, 
Take our dirty lineri on shore. 1877 R. J . More Under ike 
Balkans x‘v.^ 2 j 6 The p.arents of the bride gave a present of 
homespun linen to the godfather and godmother. 2895 
Globe 23 May 1 People who ought to wash their dirty linen 
at home will not be satisfied with a less public laundry than 
Piccadilly. 

. i' b. A piece or pieces of linen, esp. strips of linen 
for use as bandages. In pi. graveclothes. Obs. 

.1598 SnAKS. Meny W. iv, ii..70 Mist. Ford. Go, go, 
sweet Sir lohn : Mistriis Page and 1 will looke .some linnen 
for your hedd. 16^1-3 Jer. Taylor Serm./or l'^a»‘(i678) 
it>4 In a single Linnen [hel laid his honour’d head. 1653 
S. Mewce Let. to Lady //. in Hatton Corr. (1878) 1 . 9 
Lynnen to dresse the wounded men was required. 1653 
Hi Mork Antid. Aih. ni. viiL (171a) ut The Family . .gave 
ont that he died . . got him washed and laid Linens . . hand- 
somly about him. 1676 Hale Caw/cMr//. 1. 121 The linnen 
that wrapped his body m one place, and the Hnnen that bqund 
his head in another, 1689 Burnet 7 Va<r/x 1 . 38 They were 
some of the Llnnings in which Christ was wrapped, a 1796 
O'merryhae I been' \\ Bless'dbethehourshecool'd 
inherlinncns, , • 

4 . alirib. and Comb.', a. simple attrib., as limn 
^ -loomyinamifacture^ •paper, •work. b. objec- 
tive, as linen-keeper, •prinler^ •slaimr, •weaver, 
'\~webster ; /ineU’darninf; linen-making, -wearing 
adjs, C. instrumental and parasyntlietic, as linen- 
Jilted, •suited, -vestured adjs. 

x88o Plain Hints Needletuork 88 An old harden sheet or 
apron is invaluable as practice for teaching '•linen darning 
and patching. 1896 Ivesim. Gas. 8 Oct. 3/2 Woman.. has 
purloined fot her own use.. the *linen*fitted. flannel shirt, 
Alod. Advi., Required, Position as Housekeeper, •Linen- 
keeper, Matron, or Lady-Help. X404 Nottingham Rec. IL 
28 Item.j. *lynyn lome, x^ti^RifionG/u c/t (Surtees) 133 
Unum lynnen-lome. 1692 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) II. 
382 A great hearing at councill between the islands of Jersey 
and Guernsey and the *Iinnen manufacture corporation, 
1727-52 Chambers s.v. P«/<;r,*Linen or European Paper is 
entefly made of linen rags beaten to ajiulp, 1875 Scrivener 
Led. Text iV. Test. 17 About the twelfth century linen paper 
came to be substituted. 1772 Ann. Reg. 99 The prisoners 
were *lmen-pnnters. 1775 J. Adams Fatn. Lett. (1876) 119, 

I think there is a particular occupation in Europe, called a 
paper-stainer or *linen-stainer. 1762 Genii, Mag. 183/1 A 
irmpidstream.. Where*Iinnen-suited Sal for water goes. 1866 
J, B.' Rose Ovid's Meiam, 30 The *linen-vestured race, Hold 
her in deepest reverence. 1721 Strvpe Eccl. Mem. IV. iv. 
49 *Linnin-wearing bishops. 1474 in' Cal. Pat. Rolls 14 
Ed-.v.- IV^ 22 Nov., •Lynnen wever. 1535 Coverdale 
I Chron. iv, 21 The kynred of y* lynnenweucts in house 
ofAszbea. x'joZ Lend. Gaz. No. 4409/4 Thomas Tuttle, a 
Linen-Weaver. 1642 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. iii. (1602) 1 . 680 
Richard Parcivall of Kirkman-Shalme in the saia County 
of Lancaster, *Linen-Webster. 1720 Land. Gaz. No. 5889/4 
George Malton, late of Woodkirk. Linnen-webstcr. 1535 
Coverdale 2 Chron. iii. 14 He made a vayle akso of Yalow 
Sylke, scarlet, purple, •lynenworke. 

'6. Special combinations; f linen ball, some 
instrument- of torture (cf.•LA'\v^’ 3 b) ; linen- 

decency nonce-use (see quot.) ; linen- fold = Htten 
scnll' linen lapper (see quot.); f linen-lifter, 
a man given to adultery; linen-hall, a market-hall 
for the sale of linens ; f linen-man, a shirt-maker 
or linen-draper; linen-milL (see quot.); linen- 
panel, one decorated with a linen-seroU ; linou- 
pattern *= linen-scroll ; linen-prover, a micro- 
scope used to determine the fineness of a linen 
fabric by counting the threads ; linen-scroll (see 
quot.); *1' linen-teller = linen-pi’over \ d'linen- 
. wheel, app. a kind of sewing machine, 

<1x630 Pnthomachia hi. jv, 29 Vnlesse thou confesse .. 
the Spanish Strappado, •Linnen Ball, and Peare of Con- 
fession shall torment thee, 1644 Milton /Irc'ryJ. (Arb.)75, 
1 fear yet this iron yoke of outward conformity hath left 
a slavish print upon our necks; the ghost of a *linnen 
decency yet haunts us. 1850 Whipple Ess, 4 * Rev. (ed. 3) 
11.12 All the conventional proprieties and linen decencies of 
language, he would find continually violated. X891 Trans. 
Soy. Antiquaries 22 Jan. 225 The panels are ornamented 
with **rmen-fold’ patterns. 1765 Wesley Jrnl. 4 ^May, 
1 preached in the *Linen-Hall,. .a large square, with piazzas 
Of' three sides of it. 1780 A. Young Tourlrel. 1 . i67'He.. 
^lls It at the linen-hall in Dublin. tZ^yLabour Commission 
Laj>pers, men who examine, measure, and 
fold the linen for the various markets. (Term used in the 


North of Ireland.) 1652 Feltham Char," Lo 70 C. (1659) ^4 
They^ fDutchwomenJ are not so ready at this^ play as the 
English .. nor are their Men such •linnen-Iifiers. X625 
B. JoNsoN Staple of N. i. i, O Founder, no such matter, My 
Spurrier, and my Hatter, My*Linnen-man, and my Taylor. 
1631 Massinger M, How low a new stamp'd 

courtier May vaileto..HisHnnen-man, and taylor. X727-S2 
Chambers CycL s.v. Mill, •Linen-Mills. . . Their use is, to 
scour linens, after their having been first cleansed when 
taken out of the lixivium, or lye. x886 Willis & Claric 
Cambridge 1 . ^qaLignis undulatis, that is, with undulated 
or wavy woodw'ork. The words probably denote what is 
now termed ‘•linen panels*. X850 Barker Gloss. Archit. 
s-v. Panel, One kind of ornament which was introduced 
towards ihe cnd of the Perpendicular style •. consists of a 
series of straight mouldings, .so arranged .. as to represent 
the folds of linen, it is usually called the “linen pattern’. 
1894 MASKELYNE. 5 > 7 rfl»/f <5* A'/a/x68The mirror in this case 
is mounted somewhat after the fashion of a *linen-prover. 
1854 Fairkolt'/J/cA Terms Art, ^Linen-seroll, a peculiar 
style' of decorative ornament/extensively used to fill pariels 
in the latter part of the fifteenth, and during the sixteenth 
century; so termed from its resemblance to a small napkin 
folded in close convolutions all over itssurface. 1797 Miers 
Fisher in Alem, Lit. ^ Philos. Soc, Manchester (J798) V. 
316, 1 examined the .. skin, with a glass which magnified 
considerably, and which Is known in Ireland by the name 
of a •linen-teller. 1638 J. Rous Diary (Camden) 85 He [a 
handlessman) tooke three stitches inaclonthe with a^Jinnen- 
wheele (prepared with a turner's devise for the foote). 

£inen-ariuonrer. a. Hist. A maker of 
‘linen armour* (i.e. gambesons and similar ad- 
juncts to .armour) ; in mod. renderings of the" 
original title of the guild now known as the 5 Ier- 
chant Taylors’ Company, i'b. Allusively used in 
jest for: A tailor. Hence •flinen-armouress. 

In AF. the guild was called *La Fratemite des Talllours 
et Armurers de Lynge Armurie anglicized as ‘The Fra- 
temiie of TailJours and Lj’nge Armurers* ; the Latin char- 
ters were addressed ‘Cissoribus et Armurariis Ltnearum’. 
(See Clode Mem. Guild Aferckt. Taylors 58-0; Herbert 
Guilds \\. 3S5.) 

1603* Stow Surv. Land. (ed. 2) 542, I finde that king 
Edwarde the first, in the 28. of his raigne, confirmed that 
Guild by the name of Tajiors and Linnen Armorers. X630 
T. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Clean. LhienTied., Wks. 11.165 
You are tlie only Lirmen Armouresse, Cap a pie from the 
declination of the Stocke to the exaltation of the Nightcap. 
tbSq l/is/.SirJ. HawkTvoodi. §x. z The Merchant- 7 'aylors, 
then called Linnen-Armourers, were cmihent not only in 
Peace, but War. ax<qoo B. R Did. Cant, Cresv, Linneu- 
drmorers, Tailers. So 1785 in Grose Did. Vulgar 
Tongue. 

•nen-draiper.. [f. Liken jJ.] A retail 
trader who deals in linens, calicos, and the like. 

1549 Nottingham Ree, IV, 6 Johannes Cleyter, lynen 
draper. x6oo Chester'Pt. Banes 86 Cappers and lynnen 
drapers, see that you fourth bringe In -well-decked order 
that worthy storie of Balaam and his Asse. 1607 ? Dekker 
& Webster WesHvard Ho ! i. i, Like politic penthouses, 
which commonly make the shop of a mercer or nnen-draper 
as dark as a room in Bedlam. X782 CowrcR GUfin 21 , 1 am 
a Hnnen-draper bold, As all the world doth know. 1858 
Litton What will he do? Ji. v, Mrs. Haughton was the 
daughter of a linen draper. " 

Hence Iii'neudra^pcress, the wife of a linen- 
draper, a female linen-draper. Li'ncadra^pery, 
the occupation of a linen-draper; goods in which 
a linen-draper deals. 

1868 Miss Bradoon Dead Sea Fr. I. vi, 104 The linen, 
dmpcrcss sealed herself in one of the bolland-coi’ered arm- 
chairs. 1849 F, J. Foxton Pop. Chr. 16 The heterodox 
linen-drapery of the Traefarians. 1895 P. White King's 
Diary 4 Colossal Unendrapery ending in such a daughter is 
a glorified trade. 

f Iii'nener, Ohs. [f. Linen so. + -erI.] A 

linen-draper or shirt-maker, 

1609 B. JoNSON Sil, Worn. 11. iii, I doe also loue to see her 
..haue her counsell of taylors, linneners, lace-women, em- 
broyderers. 1625 — Staple 0 / N. The Persons of the Play, 
Lincncr, Haberdasher, Snoomaker. 

Xinenette (Iinene*t). [f. Linen sh. k- -ette.] 
A textile labric made to imitate linen. 

1894 Daily-News 19 Dec. 9/5 Velvet and velveteen, satin 
and sateen, linen and linenette .. were wholly diflerent 
materials. 1896 £bid. 9 Dec. 10/3 A piece of hnenefte or 
dress material purchased of the defendants. 

Xiinenless (li'nenUs), a. Devoid of linen or 
underclothing; discarding linen. Also Co?nb. 

1855 Chamh.^ yrnl. IV, 290 It was the tall,, -buttoned-up, 
linenless-Iooking, grislj’^olo Pole. 1887 Gd. Words Sz/z The 
horsehair shirt and linenless rule admits of no exception. 

Ziineo- (li‘nfi<i), used as combining form of L. 
/fwix line; as in Xil:neo-ci*rcnlar <z. Math>, said 
of an apparatus for converting rectilinear into 
circular movement, ^i'seograpli [see -graphJ, an 
instrument for drawing lines of a definite character 
{Cent. Diet,'), :ti:neo-li'aear <x. Alaik., linearwith 
respect to each of two diflerent variables or sets of 
variables, Iii:neo-po*lar a. Math., produced by 
taking the (?/— i)-th polar of a locus with respect 
to a function of the r/lh order; so called because 
such a polar of a point is a line {Cent. Diet.). 

2858 Cayley in Coll. Math.' Papers^ (1889) II. 517 ’The 1 
lineo-linear covariant becomes the lineo-hnear invariant 
ab'^a'b. iZq^S'Si.vESSERlnProc.Roy.Instit.Yll. xZ6uote, 
In the lineo-circular or parallel-motion adjustment imagine ! 
the connecters to be detached from the angles 0/ the 
diamond, and (etc.). 

II Lineola (linr^la). [L. Riuola, dim. of Ihiea 
Line sb:-^ + a. Math. A line. Obs. b. Aiuzt. 


and Zool. A little line. Hence Iii-neolet Ent., a 
fine or obscure line {Cenl. Diet.). 

1726 tr. Gregory's Astrou. I, 77 The Lineola $p, is to the 
Lineola br, as the Causes producing them. 1888 Syd. Soc. 
Lex.^, Lineola, a little line. 

Iiineolate (li*ntVltfh), a. Bot. and Zool. [f. 
Lineola + -ate 2 2,3 Marked with minute lines. 
Hence Xi’neolated a,, in the same sense. 

18x9 G. Samouelle EntomoL Compend. 421 Nociua lineo- 
laia, the lineolated Dart [inothj. 1852 Dana Crust, i. 354 
Postero-lateral region faint Uneolate. x88o Gray Struct. 
Bot. AfXZlz Liueolate, marked with fine or obscure lines. 

ILiner ^ (biwaj). [f. Line z/.i] 

1 . One who lines or fits a lining to anything. 
i6xx Florio, Foderdro, ..z. liner. 1B81 Census Inslr, 

(1885)74 Straw Hat and Bonnet Making: .. Liner. Ibid. 
78 Furrier, Working. Liner. 1887 Pall Mall G. 7 Sept. 
7/2 William Glover, a bucket liner, was thrown forward and 
Struck among the girders. Pfod. Advi., Mantle finishers 
and liners wanted. 

2. Meeh. Something which serves as a lining, 
a. An inside cylinder, or a vessel placed inside an- 
other. b. Athinslipofmetal, etc. placed between 
two parts to adjust them ; a shim. c. A slab on 
which pieces of marble, etc. aie fastened for grind- 
ing orpolishing (Knight Diet. Meeh. 1S75). 

a. x886 Pall MallG. i Sept, c/i The gun has a thin liner 
put in from the breech, extending over the powder-chamber 
..it is advisable to have thin liners, which can he easily 
taken out. 1887 D. A. Low Machine Draw. (1892) 5S 
A is the cast-iron casing or barrel of the pump ; B is a brass 
liner filling tightly into the former at its ends. 1894 Times 
28 Feb. 6/6 The trial had to be abandoned owing to the 
healing of the eccentric strap of the port low-pressure 
engine and the destruction of the brass liner. 

b. 1869 Sir E. Reed Shipbuild. x. 181 On account of 
the edge-strips being worked inside the plates, liners had to 
be fitted at each frame. 1874 Thearle Naval Archit. 114 
Wide liners are fitted between the bulkhead frames and 
bottom plating. x88i Greener Gun 237 The barrels are 
bored up within three inches of the muzzle with a fine-boring 
bit. using a spill and liners. 

^iner - (Isi'fiw). Also 5 lynnor, 5, 7 lyxior, 
6 lynar. [f. Line or Line 
I. Of persons. 

1 . Sc, An official whose duty is the tracing of 
the boundaries of properties in burghs. 

14.. Burgh Laws cv. (Sc. Stat. I), pe saidis lyneris sail 
suer l^i sail leilly lyne in tenth as braidnes baith foir 
part and back part of pe land according to he richt and aulcl 
merebis wlthyn h® burgh. X46t Extracts Burgh Rees. 
Peebles (1872) 139 Thir ar the lynnorls to serf the burgh of 
Pebillis t + Wylyem Bulle, Rychart Cant [etc.]. XS41 Ex- 
irads Aberd, Reg. (1844) 1 . 453 It was fundyn and deter- 
mynit be the lynaris anence the debaiis betuex lohne 
HenrUone Culane . . and John Nachty, twcheing thair latidis 
liand in the Gastraw [etc.]. 1894 K. Hewat Little Sc. 
World \. 20 'I'he Liner has still important duties to perform 
in tracing the boundaries of properties. 

2 . One whose busipess it is to paint lines on the 
wheels, etc. of carriages. Also liner-ottt. ^ 

1819 P. O. Lend. Direct. 299 Salmon, Thos., Springer and 
Liner, King-street, Clerkenwell, 1884 BTtani Daily ^ Post 
28 July 3/3 Carriage-painters. — Wanted, two good Liners- 
out and Vamishers. 

3 . A writer of miscellaneous items for the news- 
papers, which are paid for at so much per line. 
(Cf. PeNNT-A- LINER.) 

x86i D. Cook Paul Posted s Dau. xix. II. 87 Because now 
and then a liner is found in the gutter, it doesn't do to cry 
shame on every man that wields a pen. 1865 Reader zo May 
567/1 The account in the New York World of the pursuit 
and capture of Booth is by a prince amongst liners. 

4 . One who Mines* a tree. (Cf. quot. 1890 s.v. 
Line z /.2 2.) 

x88o Lumberutatt's Gaz. Jan. 28 The scorers and liner fell 
the trees and roughly trim the two opposite sides. 

5 . —Linessian i. 


1870 Daily News 27 Sept, Such troops are less llkelj- to 
commit excesses in a conquered town than regular liners. 

II. Of things. 

'Y 6. (See quot.) Obs, 

J683 Moxon Meeh. Exerc., Printing xii. ? 7 The Liner is 
. . a thin Plate of Iron or Brass .. that being applied to the 
Face of a Punch, or other piece of Work, it may shew 
whether it be straight or no. Ibid, xvi. He examins by 
applying the Lyner . , and holding it so up between his E3'e 
and the Light, tries whether or not the Lj'nerride upon the 
part that -ivas extuberant. 

7 . (See quot.) 

28S6 iSIrs. SiiAKP-AyRCS Mirror Paintwglrxirod. 4 Take 
d very fine brush, called a liner, dip it in the colour, and go 
over the traced outline of the water Hly. ^ 

8 . a. A vessel (now usually a steam-ship) be- 
lon^ng to a * line * of packets (see Line sb.- as). 
.1838 Haliburton Clockm. Ser. 11. v. All they got to 
do is, to up Hudson like a shot . . and home in a 

write a book. 1848 Kingsley Yeast v. (1851) 
road, Cunard’s liners and the electrictelegraph. ^ 

Exam. 21 May 4/7 If the bar was silted up 3 
lutely prohibited large Atl.antic liners from entenog 
pool. 1897 R. Kipling Ca/tains CourajrxuiS p 1^5 
liner rolled and lifted, whistling to warn the fishing «eec. 

. b. A line-of-battle ship. 

1858 in SiMM0SDS_/?iV/. »?59 G; 

SzvOrd ^ Gmvn xvti. 228 A huge 1861 

colours at the main...d^e on rommission cf 

.S-izA Retr. 14 Dccl 602 There 

three liners and ‘hrw or four ,85^ 

^ ^ become universally 
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IiING-AM, 


IiINE-KIGHT. 

9 . A boat engaged in sea-fishing with lines. ^ ^ • 

1901 Scotsman 4 Mar. 6/2 The want of herring bait is 

handicapping the steam liners who are working the cod and 
ling fishing. - 

10 . Sporis, {p.U.S^ a. A ball which, 

when struck, flies through the air in a nearly straight 
line not far from the ground. • 

1874 [see Une-hatly Line sh? 32]. 

• b. A ball, marble, or other object that rests on 
a traced line {Cefti. Dict^. 

11. colloq, A picture hung * on the line ’ at an, 
exhibition (see Line 5/^2 n c),. 

1887 W. P. Frith Autohiox- I. x. Ji4 Th® work.. in due 
time made its appearance in Trafalgar Square, where it was 
amongst the fortunate Miners’. 

12 . ‘A threshed sheaf of corn’ ConiwaU 
Gloss, 1880). 

1602 Carf.w CornU'all nob, As the threshing lout, Rusheth 
his Li*ncrs out, So Lyner on his cour.se rusheth. 

+ 3 jine-right, a. and adv, Obs, [f. Line sh.^ 

+ Right a. and 

aij. (Situated) in a straight line *, straight. 
C139X Chaucer AslroL i. § 21 Under which Ivne, whan 
that the Sonne and the More ben lyne-riht .. than is the 
Eclipsof the Sonne or of tlie Mone. J46s Hist. Doc, Rock, 
(E. E. T. S.) 6 Which wall or syde hous is crokyd, and not 
lyne-ry^l. 

B. adv. In a straight line; rectilineally; straight.. 
ei39T CiiAUCEn Astrol. ii. § 23 Til that any sterre fix sit 
lyne-riht perpendiculer over the pol Artik. X412-20 Lydc. 
Citron. Troy 1. vi. Line right agayne the wormes heade 
They holden it tyli that he be deade. X4»9 in Surtees Mise. 
(x888) 14 We awarde th.rt a lyne be drawen lyneryght. 
CX430 Lydc. Reas. .V Sens. 2536 Lyne ryght thy cours to 
dresse To thilke path. X4. . Ephyphanye tn Tundale's Vis. 
(1843) 108 The sterre hem browght to Beedlem And lyne 
ryght the chylde above. 

•f* Lineseat. Obs. In 5 lyncet, -set. [f. 
line flax (see Line sb.'^) + Seat.] The stool on 
which women sit while spinning. 

c X440 Proutp. Para. 305/2 Lyncet, a werkynge stole. 1463 
i^Iann. <5- 'Househ. E.xp. (Roxb.) 484 Item, to Cumberton 
fore a lynset the same day, viij.rf. 

Iiineaeed : see Linseed. 
tLineshark. Obs, rare- % 
ex47S Piet. Voc, in Wr,«WQlcker 773/12 llee cuUngnai 
a linesnark. 

+ Iiiue-sliarteE. Obs.rare~'^. 

Father Htdbnrd's T> NVks. (BullenlVIII. 

51 Certain line*sharkers tlial have coursed the countries to 
seek you out. 

Linesman (Ui'nzmren). [f. genitive of 
Line sbl- + Man, Cf. Lineman.] 

1. A soldier belonging to a regiment of the line. I 
1856 E. NAriCR {title) The Linesman, or Service in the I 

Guards and the Line during England's long peace, 1883 | 
Ma^. of Art Sept. p. xlii/2 The ugly shako and the coarse' ; 
red trousers of the French linesman. 

2 . » Lineman i. 

1883 Standard 3 May 6/5 James B—, ..telegraph lines* 
man. Manch. Exatn.xi Nov. 8/3 A number of linesmen 
engaged . . in unloading a barge of heavy sleepers. 

3 . a. Lawn Tennis. An umpire posted near to 
One of the Mines,* whose duty it is to decide 
whether any particular ball falls within the court 
or not. b. Toothall. In the Association game since 
1891, an official whose chief duty is to mark 
when and where the ball crosses the touch-line or 
the goal-line. 

1890 Hkathcotk, etc. Lawn Tenuis (Badm. Libr.) 349 
There should certainly be .not less than three linesmen (for 
the further sideline, and the b.ise.lines) in addition to the 
umpiredn-chief. 1894 IVestm. Gaz, 27 Mar. 2/3 [Football) 
Any player of the opposite side— selected the referee and 
linesmen. X897 Whitaker's Aim. 644/1 [Football) Neutral 
linesmen shall officiate in all games. Laxvs Assoc. $ 13 

in Football (Badm. Ljbr.l 326 Two linesmen shall be ap- 
pointed, whose duiy..sh.-ill he to decide when the ball is out 
of play and which side is entitled to the corner kick, goal 
l:ick or throw in, and to assist the Referee in carrying out 
the game In accordance with the haws. 

Iiinet, obs. form of Ltnnj:t .and of Lint I. 
liiney: see Liny. 

Ling (Hi)), sb?~ Forms: 3-5 lenge, 4 leyng, 
4-5 leongo, 4-7 lyne(c, lingo, 4- ling. [MK. 
len^e^ lienee, later ling{e (whence, according to 
Hatz.'Darm., F. lingne) ; cf. early mod.Du. Icnghe^ 
linghe (now leng)^ G. long, Idnge, lange, ON. 
langa^ Sw. hhtga^ Norw. langa^ longa^ Da. Ixnge, 
Connexion with Long a, is probable.] 

1 . A long slender gadoid fish, Molva vulgaris or 
Lota molvay inhabiting the seas of northern Europe. 
It is largely used for food (usually either salted, or 
split and dried), f Old ling : salted ling. Organ 
ling: see Ohg.\n. 

c 1300 Havelok 63a Ne he ne moulhe on the se lake 
Ncyther lengc, ne thombakc. X324-S Oughain Ace. Rolls 
(Stuiecs' 14 In . . ij Lenges empt', iiijr. viijV. X377 Ibid. 46 
In j Turbutt ci j lc>'ng cmp.xx. \\d. 24*5 m Kenncit Par. 
Anihj. (:8r8)-lf. 355 Cum i viridi Ijmgc, cum lii congers. 
CX430 Tuo Cookeryd<ks. 43 Nym Mllvvcl or lenuc, )»ai is 
wcl y-waicrj-d, X459 in Pasicn Lett. l. 490 Item, ij sallyng 
tubbes. Item. viij. lynces. x573TussT.n Husk Ivn. (1878) 
133 bine. SaltfiOi .and Herring, for bent to provide. 1599 
IJ. Jos-WN Ev. Man cut cf Hum. iv. in. (i6») L4b, Hec 
like, .a tfric Poule of Ling vpon Easicr-ctic, that has 
furnisht the l.ablc all Lent. x6oi SMaks. Alls Well iir. ii. 


X2, 13 Onr old Lings, and our Isbels a'th Country, are 
nothing like your old Ling and your Isbels a'th CourL^ x6i3_ 
hlARKHAM En,^. Housnv. 11. it. (1668) 78 Take the jole ot 
the best Ling that is not much watered. Pastjuil'S 

Palm. (1877) 152 When Flesh doth bid adue for divers 
weekes. And leaves old Ling to be hisdeputie. a 1661 F uller 
Worthies viii. (1662) i. 23 Ling, that Noble Fish, corrival 
in his Joule with the surloin of Beef. . 1667 Pepys Diary 
20 ^^ar., Had a good dinner of ling and herring pie. 17x2 
A.Van Leeuwenhoek in/V«7.7Va:«r.XXVn.409, 1 stood by 
a Fishmongers Shop, whilst they were laying their dry Ling 
in the Water to soften it, 1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery \x, 
01 Old ling, which is the best Sort of Salt Fish, lay it in 
Water twelve Hours, then [etc.). 1802 Binglev Anitm 

Biog. (1813I IIL 22 The Ling in the neighbourhood of Ice- 
land are so bad, that [etc.]. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. ii. Rejoic, 
Kexo Vr.t He . . protested there was no faith in dried ling. 
1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes 11. 182 The most usual length of 
the Ling is from three to four feet. 

2 . Applied in America, New Zealand, etc. to 
other Ashes, as the burbot {Lota macHlosa\ the 
cultus-cod {Opkiodon elongaltts), etc. (see qnots.). 

ci8so [see Lawyers), Riverside Nat. Hist. {iZZZ) 

III. 212 In eastern Florida it [Elacate Canada) is called the 
sergeant-fish, and along the western coast of the peninsula 
it is known as the ling or snooks. Ibid. 260 One [fish) 
living in the sea round New Zealand {GenyPtems blacodes) 
is known as the ling or cloudy bay-cod. 1888 (see Cultus- 
codJ. 1898 Morris Austral Eng.^ Eing. , In New Zealand 
and Tasmania, it is applied to Genypterus blacodes, Forst. ; 
also called Cloudy Bay Cod. Lotella marginata, Mack, 
is called Ling, in New South WalesI 

3 . attrib.,VL^lingJish {cd,cod-fis 1 i),fisliery,liooh,pie. 

X489 Caxton Faytes of A. 11. xvi. H vj b, Crete foyson of 

*ling fysshe, andhaburden. Plutnpton Corr. (Camden) 
224 Sir, ye spoke with me that you wold have had spm good 
ling fish, 1836 Cltamb. Jml. Dec. 388 Spain presents a good 
. .market for dried cod and ling fish. 1798 hlALTHUS Popnl, 
(1878) 222 The *ling fishery. 1896 Lydekker Roy, Nat. 
Hist. V,436 The ling-fishery is an important industry, large 
quantities of these fish being cured and dried. 1822 Hib- 
DERT Descr. Shetld. Isl. 510 The lines are fitted with *ling 
hooks. 1623 Markham Eng. Ilonsw. 100 A *LIng pie. 
Iiing (liq), Sl)fi Also 4-7 lyng(e, 5 lynk, 5, 7 
lingge, 6-7 lingo, [a. ON. lyn^ (Da. lyng, Sw. 
Ijuug') OTeut. type *li>tgwo'’'. Cf. Sw. litigon 
cowberiy.] A name applied to various ericaeeous 
plants, chiefly Calltma vulgaris •, see Heather. 

CX337 Durham Aec, Rolls (Surtees) 359 Et in reparacione 
stagni molend. Abbathie cum Mos ct Lyng pro eadem. 
a T440 Sir D^rev. 336 He laf slawe in a slak fforly score 
on a pak . . Cede in the lyng. CX440 Promp. Parv. 305/2 
Ly{n)ge of the hethe, hruera, 14., Anmd. MS, 42, f. 23b 
in Promp, Parv. 305 ftotc. An heth hat groweh ful. .of lynk. 
C X47S Rauf Coilieary)-j Gifthowmeitisony leidlent on the 
ling, X486 Nottingham A’ce. 111. 249 For xiiij. thraveof lyng. 
XS38 Lclano I tin. V. 122 IntheDales of Richemontshireihey' 
burne Linge, Petes, and Turfies, XS48 Turner Names of 
Herbes^S £rice..is named in englisn Heth^ather, or ling. 
1377-87 nou^s\\zoChron.,Hist.Scot.^$/t There was grow- 
ing in that place ..verie much of that kind of heath or Hng, 
which theScotishmencallhadder. 1603 Holland /V w/nrc/iV 
Mor. 1206 Little beds., made of chnst tree and of heath 
or lings. 1607 Norden Sun>, Dial. v. 235 Heath U the 
generall or common name, whereof there is one kind, called 
Hather, the other. Ling. x686 Plot Staffordsh. 357 Sheep 
will now abide that heath and feed upon Ling all the 
hardest winter. 1819 Craduc Talcs Hall y.vsi, She..siirr’d 
the fire of ling, and brush’d the wicker chair. x822Bkwick 
Mem. 11 The shepherd might have his hovel thatched with 
heather and Hng. 1882 Ouida Maremma I. 224 Their huts 
were always . . thatched with rushes and Hng. 

b. attrib.,xx%ling-thatch\ ling-bird, themeadow-' 
pipit, Anthus pratensis. 

18x4 Sporting Pfag. XI.IV. 245 note. The small heath- • 
bird or *Hng bird. 1893 J. Watson Confess. Poacher no 
The * cheep-cheep ' of the awakening ling-birds rises from 
every brae. 1482-3 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 648 Pro 
tractacione xl travis (5/y) del *lynsllmkc, xxrf. xES^ Gd. 
Words 2t The bea^'y Hng thatch hung low over window 
and wall. 

Lin^, sb.'^ [Chinese (Giles).] The 

watcr-cliestnut 01 China, Trapa hicomiSy the seeds 
of which .arc much eaten as food. 

l85o ScARTii 'r.veh'e Yrs, China 8 Gathering the rich 
monlil and decayed vegetable matter where the * ling ’ has 
grown in tlie tvaler. 1866 in Treas, Bat. 

+ Xiing, V. ? dial. Obs. [Cf. linge. to put out 
the tongue (O.xfortlshife, Eng. Dial. iulr. 

Of the tongue: To prolrutle from the mouth. 

1674 Woon Life (O. H. S.) II. 303 "Her tongue would ling 
out other mouth. 

Ling, variant of Lekc v. Obs, 

-ling (lir|), suffix'^, appended to sbs., adjs., vb.- 
stems, and (rarely) advs., to form sbs., is a Com. 
Teut. formative _( 0 E., OS., OHG. -ling, ON. 
■ling-r, Goth, -ligg-s in gadiltggs). It doubtless 
arose from the addition of the sufflx dtjgo-z -iNC It 
to noun-stems formed with the suflix -ilo- (-elI, 
-LE i), but in all the historical Teut. langs. it h.ts 
the character of a simple suflix. 

1 . In OE., -ling added to sbs. forms sbs. with the 
general sense ‘ a person or thing belonging to or 
concerned with (wh.at is denoted by the primarj' 
sb."), as hyrliug hireling, ieriSliug ploughman (f. 
ierb ploughing), rxpling prisoner (f. rdf rope). 
The derivatives from adjs. have the sense ' a person 
or tiling that has the quality denoted by the adj.’, 
e.g. d/orling darling, efenlingtm etjual, feorSliug 
quarter, farthing, geongling youngling, lesibliug, 


kinsman’; similarly from an !^iv.,U 7 iderling 
subordimate. One or two names of birds have this’ 
suffix in OE., as s-.uertUng ?some iilack bird (?f., 
svtearl black), stssrling starling ; here it may pos- 
sibly have n diminutive force (see 2 below).' : 
In ME. and mod.E. the suffix continued to he 
freely employed with the. same function as in OE.;. 
examples are atterling, dealhliug, failing, firstling, 
grayling, ttesfling, nursling, safling, suckling. 
The personal designations in -ling are now always 
used in a contemptuous or unfavourable sense 
(though this iuapUcation was not fully established' 
before the 17th c.), as courlling,earililing, ground- 
ling, \fofeling (= papist), vainling, •worldling. 
On the analogy of tvords like ttursling, where the. 
grammatical cliaracter of the initial clement is’ 
ambiguous, a few slis. in -/r’rrj’ have been formed 
On vb.-stems (taken in passive sense), being persona! 
designations of contemptuous import, suchasr/rnt/c. 
ling, starveling', of similar origin is stHfUng, 
though it has lost its primary derisive sense. 

The suffix is no longer productive in tlie uses 
above explained. 

2 . In ON. the suffix had a diminutive force, of 
which there are only sliglit traces in the other 
Tent, langs. (cf. OE. sterling mentioned .nbove, 
and G. Sperling sparrow) ; chiefly in words denot- 
ing the young of animals, as gisling-r gosling, 
ketling-rVKVica, kiblin-gr young kid, f'kidling’, 
but also in a few other words, as bdkling-r book- 
let, vetling-r glove, yrmling-r\\U\e worm. In Eng. 
the earliest certain instance of this use appears to 
be codling, recorded <11314 {kitling,\ih\c^ appears 
a 1300, being of dubious formation), in the 15th c. 
we fiViA gosling (of which the earliest quoted form, 
gesUng, points to adoption from ON.), and duck- 
ling. In the i6th c. and subsequently the suffix 
has been employed in many new diminutive for- 
mations, chiefly contemptuous appellations of per- 
sons, as godling, lordling, kingling, princeling-, in 
this use it is still a living formative. 

In the formation of diminutives expressing merely 
smallness of size, has never been extensively 
used ; a few writers of the 1 9th c. have so employed 
it in nonce-wds. 

rxSoo Lamb Lett. (1837) 1 . 147 Gentry dipped in Styx all . 
over, whom no. paper javelin-Iings can touch. 1815 J, Gil. 
QHtnsT Labyrinth Demolished 8 Philosophlinir. Ibid, ae ■ 
Thinkling. Ibid, 24 Metaphysicling. 1883 Howblls in 
Century May. XXX. 541 ‘A pity for you!’ cried the 
hunchbackling. 

-ling -, -lin(g)s, sufilx, forming adverbs, most ' 
of which survive only dial. The Teut. root *ling-, 
bd’jg-, Iwjg-, to extend, reach, appears in its three 
ablaut-forms as the terminal element in certain 
OE. advs. expressive of direction or extent, as in- 
ATr/;’;rgBACKUNn;a«(//a«.f (see Along, Endlong); 
nihtlanges for a night ; grnndlttnga (also grtind- 
lingd) to the ground. In certain instances the' 
suffixes -linga, -litnga, were alre.ndy in OE. sub- 
stituted for -inga, -unga, ndvb. terminations ori-' 
ginatin.g in some case (? ablative) of sbs. in -ing, 
-ting (see -ing 1) ; so in niadlunga, niedlinga, 
whence, with adverbial (genitival) es, the ME. 
vedlingis Needlings, of necessity. The original 
OE. use (in which the suffix is added to sbs. to 
form advs. of direction) is continued in the later 
formations grufelyng (Grovelling), htadling'f, 
sideling{s\ more mimerons, however, are the words 
in which the suffix forms advs. of condition or 
situation from adjs., as blindling[s, darklingiy, 
firstlings, fiatling[s, iiidlings, mostlings. 

Lingal, variant of Ling el. 

II Lingam (Ii-r)ga.-ni), linga (liqga). Also 8 
lingrim, 8-9 liwgham. [a. bkr. Uyga, nom. case 
Itygain ; the. flexional ;;; has been preserved in the 
word as adopted into tlie non-Aiyan langs. oi 
India.] Among the Hindus, a phallus, worshipped 
as a symbol of tlie god Siva. 

The first quot. conl.ains some misunderstanding. 

1719 I. T. PiiiLirrs tr. Thirty-four Confer. 316 TIic third 
Way of attaining Salvation, is by offering to the Piratti 
Linxum, which is an Image of a Man made of Dung 
1793 W. Hodges Trav. \. 94 These Pagodas have each 
a small chamber in the center . . with a lamp hanging over 
the Lingham. ibid, note, 'ITic Lingham is the great object 
of superstition among the followers of Hralimah. 1790 
COLEUROOKE In Life \. (1873) '152 A number of little 
Mlars, svith a iinya of Mahadeva on them. 1813 J. PoRncs 
Orient. Mem. II. .364 Two respectable brahmins .. who . . 
had .. performed the accustomed ceremonies to the linga. 
1857 R. Tomes Amer.in Jafan v. lao .Several stones, ot 
four feet in height .. which appeared to he lingams. 

■Hence IiPaernmlsm, the worship of lingams. 

*843 Macaulay Sp. Ed. FMenhorou^h's Govt. Sp (IBS'?) 
II. 9 To what religion w-as it that the offering was made! 

It was to Ltnfzamism. 

Lingan, Lingat, obs. if. of Lingel, Linoot. 
Lingcan : see Lichasl 



LINGE, 


LINGEEIUG-. 


'Iiinge, lindge Gindg), »• Oh. exc. dial. Also 
9 (An/, linohjlinse. [Of obscure origin : the£n.f. 
Dial. Did. cites (s.v. Linch) from Moisy a mod. 
Norman //«c/(cr to whip.] A'nnr. To beat, thrash. 

1600 Holland Lwy lvil Floms’ Brev. 1242 Met he with 
a soldier out of his ranke and file? If be were a Roman, 
Dp he went and was well lindged & swaddled with vine- 
wands by the centurion. x6o6 — *S‘7/r^i7//..Annot. 27 As if he 
had beene well lindged with lether thongs. j8^ Mac- 
TAGGART Gallovid. E/tcycJ, 319 Liuged, lashed, beaten, &c. 
1825-80 Jamieson, Linge^ LyngCy to flog, beat. 1847 Halli- 
wELL,Ar«j^,tobeat severely. Dmotu 1858 iV, and Ser. 

VI. 278/2 'i'he. .magistrate, .e.vclaimed, *Givemeastick, and 
I’ll linge him. myself t' x868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss,^ 
Linchy to flog or thrash, tobeatwitha whipor flexible cane. 

Eiugel, lingle (li'qg’l), rf.‘ Now dial. 
Forms : 5 lynyolf, lynolf, (inniolf), 6 lyngell, 
6-7 lingell, 7 .SV. linyel, 8 lingan, g lingal, 
liniel, 6- lingel, 7- lingle, [a. OF. ligmel, 
/r^/K«/:— popular L. *llneoIiim, f. L. Itnea Line 
jA-] a shoemaker's wa.xed thread. 

c 1440 Prontp. Parjf. 306/1 Lj'nyolf, or inniolf [H., P. 
lynoin, threde to sow wythe schone or botys, indiila^ lid- 
Ilium. 1523 Fitzherd. Hus 5 . § 142 Bodkyn, knyfe, lyngelf, 
gyue thy horse mete, se he be shoed well. 2530 Palsgr, 
239^2 Lyngell that souierssowe wxlhyChe/groSy lignier. 2562 
J. Heywood Prozf. iV Epigr. (1867) 110 For may he once get j 
his shooes on my feete, Without last or lingel his woordes 
make them meete. 1576TURDERV. yeuenes^i And he must 
have a lyngell in readinesse to sow up the skin, and at euery 
stitch that he taketh let him knit his ihreed or lyngelf. i6xx 
Beau.m. & _Fl. Eul. Et/rn. Pestle v. iii, Whose Master 
wrought with Lingell and with All. 2635 D. Dickson 
Pract. IVrit. (1845) I. 196 He had his elsin and linyel 
for sewing of leather. 1721 Ramsay Ode to Ulr. /*-— i, 
Hind.s wi’ elson and hemp Jingle, Sit soleing shoon out 
o’er the ingle. 1771 Smollett tiumpk. Cl . xo July, A little 
hemp, which he spun into lingel^ rx8t7HocG 7 'alesfySk. 
111 . 306 George .. scratched his head with the awl, and 
gave the Hngles such a yerk, that he made them both 
crack in two. x868 G. Macdonald E. Fixlconei' I. 104 
Settling in haste to his awl and his lingel, 

b. alt rib., as UngeU (or ^IhigeVi) etid, -tail. 

2589 R. Harvey P/. /’ere, (1590) 25 My shoe shall rend, 
my nail blade bend, My lingcls end, first shall I spend, 
Before his works goe downe. ^27740. Keith Farmer's 
Hd V. (1801)48 They pow and rax the lingel tails. 1899 
Colville Vernacular 16 The sutor .. deftly hirsed a fresh 
lingle-end. 

•Hence Iii’ngrel v. irans.^ to bind firmly with 
cobbler’s ibread. Sc. 

28x9 Hoco yncobite Eelies I. 102 Come like a coblcr, 
Donald Macgillavry, Beat them, and bore them, and lingel 
them cleverly. 

Lingel, lingle (H-i):,;’!), sb.- Now dial. 
Forms : .5 lengell, (lyuncll), 5-7 liugell, (5 lyu- 
eell, 7 lingal. 7- lingel, S- lingle. [app. repr. 
an AF. lingula strap, thong, also 

spoon; dim. of lingua tongue. Cf. Langle.] 
tl. collect, sing. The leather straps, etc. of a 
liorse*s harness. Obs. 

2460 Lprbeaus Disc. 1364 (Kaluza) His scheld was blak as 
pich, Lingell, armes, trappure swich. Ibid. 1664 And of 
Jje same painiuve Was lingell and trappure. 

2 . A thong or latchet. 

2538 Elyot Diet., Cohnni, a thonge or lyngell wherwith 
the oxe bowe & the yoke are boimden togider. ^1x585 
Montgomerie /^^'////_^ ?{/. /’fj/jc'/Tr'/ 342 Shame and sorrow 
on her snout that .. louses off thy tingals sa lang as they 
may last. 2658 Phillips, Lingel, a little tongue or thong, 
J790 A. Wilson To E. Picken Poet. Wks. (1846) 107 This half 
a year yer funny tales, Ower mosses, mountains, sea.s and 
dales, I've carried i’ my lingle. 2802 llnArriE Parings (1873) 

4 (E. D. J.).) Afore the ingle she knit a lingle to swing the 
roast. 2832 A. Henderson Prov. 129 It’s short while since 
the sow bore the lingel. 2875 Knight Did. Mech., Lingel, 
a small thong of leather for sewing or lacing bands, [syn.J 
Lingle. 2895 Crockett Men 0/ Moss Hngs xxv. i83, I had 
my sword dangling by a lingel or tag at my right wrist. 2896 
— ^ Grey Man xxix. 200, I. .saw nothing but some discharged 
pistols lying with broken lingels abroad on the sand. 

. f 3 . A flat blade or spoon, a spatula. 

2598 Florid, Paletta di spetiale, a lingell, a spoone, a 
tenon, a spattle or slice as Apothecaries v.se, i6xx Cotgr., 
Friquette, a lingel), smalle sklice, litile scummer. Ibid., 
Palette,^ a. Lingell, 'I’enon, Slice, or flat toolc wherwith 
Chirurgians lay salue on plaI^ters. 

HenCe tinsel trans., to fasten with a thong. 

(C/. La.vgle V .) Si -. 

2879 G. Macdonald Sir Cibhie xlvi. (1880) 293, I never 
read the ballant aboot the worm Ungelt roun’ the tree. 

tLingence. Obs. rare — ^. [f. L. lingcre lo 
lick : see -ence.] A linctus. 

as6^t Fuller Worthies, Ncitinghamsh. it. (1662) 315 
A stick hereof [of liquorice] is commonly the spoon pre- . 
scribed to Patients, to use in any Lingences or Loaches, 
t Linger, sb. Obs. [f. Linger v."] Delay. 

*597 J- PMSEEoyal £.rch. 34 Who but they cowld abyde 
such hunger and colde, .. besydes the lynger of paye, 
sycknes and mortalitie? 

. Linger (li'ijgs-i), V. Forms: 4, ?6 longer, (4 
ianger),6lyngar,-er, 6-linger. [NorthernME. 
lengsr, frequentative of Leng v. : see -eb 5 .] 
tl. inlr. To dwell, abide, stay (in a place). Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 604 per-for he gafe him to be-gin A 
luuesunv land at lenger in. rtxsoo 14x1 And leuer 
yss.fndam] siken to lenger \,Fair/. langer] in hell J>an Jangcr 
*n bis line to duell. 

2 . To Stay behind, tarr}-, loiter on one’s way; to 
stay on or hang about in a place beyond the proper 
or usual time, esp. from reluctance lo. leave it. 


315 

2530 Palsgr. 612/1, I lyngar hehynde my companye, I 
tarye behynde them, je targe. 2553 Eden Treat. Ncive 
Jnd, (Arb.i 27 Leasteany linger behynde his companie. 2568 
Graiton Chron. 11. 313 A number of the Souldyours .. 
came home agayne unpayde and lyngered and still hanged 
vpon the prince. 1593 Siiaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. iv. 54 Then 
linger not, my .^rd, -away, take Jiorse. 2594 Spenser 
AntoreUi Ixxxviii, And, in her songs, sends many a wish- 
ful! vow For his returne that seemes to linger late. 2667 
Pnpys i>/Vro'30 June, They had noorders, and J.iy lingering 
upon the way. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. India ^ P. 254 They 
pretending they had lost their Way, but more truly hngred, 
not having us to spur them on. 1794 Mrs. Radclifke 
Myst. Udolpke i, In .scenes like lbe.se she would often linger 
alone, x8i6 Shelley 98 He would linger long In 

lonesome vales, making the wild his home. 1838 Lyttom 
Alice (rj Eveljm could have lingered all day in the room. 
2864 D. G. Mitchell Sev. Star. 245 The broken gentle- 
man lingers for hours beside the portraits of the old Count. 
2874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 6. 94 The White Ship in which 
lie h.’td embarked lingered behind there.st of the royal fleet. 
2893 G. E. Matheson About Holland 22 The Dutch trains 
do perhaps seem to linger somewhat on the way. 

b. Ho proceed al a slow pace ; to go lingeringly 
{denon, pasl). 

2826 JIrs. Shelley Z.rtr/ i?Ar« II, 130 Soon the dim orb 

f ia-ssed from over the sun, and lingered down the eastern 
leaven. 2836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz,Sceues iii. (1892) 54 These 
men linger listlessly past. 2840 — Bam. Kunge xvij He 
was never lingering or loitering, but always walkmg swiftly. 
2863 Hawthorne Our Old Home (1879) 294 Lingering 
through one of the aisles. 

c. Jig. (with a prep, as on, over, round) : To 
dwell uj)on, give protracted consideration to, be 
reluctant to quit (a subject). 

1843 Rusicin Mod, Paint. (1848) I. it. it. v. | 8. 293 Every 
one of those broad spaces she would linger over in pro- 
tr.acied delight. 2844 Stanley (1858) 1, iv. 168, I 

linger round a .subject. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixiv. 
117 Yet, for again I come to the former siory, beseems not 
Linger on all done there. 

3 . ' To remain long in languor and pain ’ f J.) ; 
to continue ;ilive, though oppressed by sickness or 
other distress. (Cf. LiN-GErnKG Jpl. a. b.) 

1534 [see Lingering vbt. sb.X 1570 h^viss blanip. 78/23 
To linger, languere. 2^24 Shaks. 0 th. v. ii. 88, 1 would 
not haue thee linger in thy paine. 2607 — Cor, m. iii. 89 
Pent to linger But with a graiiie a day. 1819 Scott Prose 
Wks. IV. Biographies II. (1870)320 HcHngereda few dap, 

f tossessed of his senses, reconciled to his fate, 2882 J. H. 
Ilunt Eej. Ch. Eng. II. 251 He lingered as a prisoner of 
the Jnquwlion for sixteen years. 38^ Rider HACCMin 
Dr. Theme 6 He lingered for nearly two years. 
fig, 2782 CowPER Hope 723 When hope, long lingering, 
at last yields the ghost. 

4. To be tardy in doing or beginning anj'thing ; 
to liesitate, delay; to da^ydle. t Const, inf. 

,548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mati. iii. 7-10 As they 
y' make hast are pertakers of health, so they that Unger are 
al pertakers of peril. 2586 J. Hooker Hist. /nV. in Holin- 
shed 11 . 16/1 'rheking .. diflcrcd the time, and lingered to 
give any answer. 2598 Smaks. Meny W. ni. ii, 58 We 
haue linger’d about a match betweene An Page, and my 
coxen Slender. i6xx Bible 2 Pet. ii. 3 \Vho.se judgement 
now of a long time lingereth not (Gr. ovx apyti], 2692 
Dryden Cleomenes II. ii. 17 And if my Eyes have pow'r. 
He should not sue In \’am, nor linger with a long delay. 
x8i2 S. Rogers Cclumbits iv. 50 Oft the stern Catalan 
Muttered dark threats, and linger’d to obey. 2852 Grotc 
Greece VZIl, 420 His accuser dcnounce.s him as having .. 
designedly lingered in the business, for the purpose of pro- 
longing the period of remuneration, 2855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xix. I V. 268 By no remonstrance . . could he prevail 
on his allies to be early in the field. .. Evei^' one of them , 
lingered, and wondered why the rest were lingering. 1872 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IV, xviii. 186 Either Itlalcolm | 
lingered in his preparations, or (etc.]. I 

5. Jig., chiefly of immaterial things, a. To 
remain, to be slow to pass away or disappear; 
to stay or persist, though tending to wane and 
dwindle. To linger on, to continue lo linger. 

2764 Goldsm. Trav. 172 But Avinter lingering chills the 
lap of May. 1805 Worosvv. Waggoner ly. 189 Nor could 
the waggon long survive. Which Benjamin had cea.scd to 
drive: It lingered on; — guide after guide Ambitiously the 
office tried. 2855 IVIacaulav Hist. Eng. xvi. Ill, 707 It js 
by no means improbable that Ibis supeisiitlon . . may still 
linger in a few obscure farm-houses. x86B E. Edwards 
Ealegh I. xxii. 483 When the Plague had departed from 
most part.s of London, it often lingered injhe lower. ^ 2875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 210 Bui he has still a doubt linger- 
ing in his mind. 

b. To be slow in coming or accruing. 

■ 2842 Tennyson ’Lochsley.HaU 141 Knowledge comes, but 
wisdom lingers- 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola I. Introd. (18E0) 

9 The wages of men's sins often linger in their payment. 
2871 Freeman Norm. Cewy. (1876) IV. xx, 593 When the 
sentence was once passed its execution did not linger. 

c. Of actions or conditions ; To be protracted 
(wearisomely or painfully), to drag on. (Cf. Lin- 
GEIllNG///. a.) 

(xS9i Siiaks. 2 Hen. VI, t. 5. 74 One w'ould have lingring 
Wajres, with littlecost.) 2836 ’rHiULWALLGrrrce III. xvij, 

8 As the siege of Ithome lingered, the Spartans called on 
their allies for aid. 

6 . qttnsl-lrans. a. with advb. compl. {forth, on, 
out) ; To draw out, prolong, protract by lingering, 
tarrying, or dallying. 7 b linger axvay\ to waste 
(time) by lingering. 

1550 Latimer Last Stmt . bef . Edw . VI {1562) 137 It shal 
cause things to haue good successe, and that matters shal 
not be lingred forth from daj*e to daye. 2597 Shaks. 

2 Hen. IV, I. ii. 265, 1 can get no remedy against this Con- 
sumption of the purse. Borrowing only lingers, and lingers 


it out, but the disease is incurable. 2606 — Tr. Cr. v. x. 
9 Let your briefe phagues be mercy, And linger not our sure 
tlexiruclions on. xbzz Massinger Virg. Plart. rr. iii, I’ll 
not insult on a base, humbled prey By lingering out thy 
terrors. 2605 Dryden Death Mr. Pnixell 29 Now Hve 
secure, and linger out your days, a 2704 T. Brown Praise 
Drunkenness Wks. 1730 I. 36 The first linger aw.iy their 
lives in perpetual drudgery. 2721 .A-MHERst Terns Fil. No. 
34 (*754) 179 To prevent the scholars from ling’ring away 
their time, and neglecting theirstudies. 2829 %zoTr Diary' 
8 Mar. in Lockhart, Half measures do but linger out ihe 
I feud. 2833 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Wedding, We all began 
to be afraid that a suit which as y’et had abated none of 
its urdoms, miglit at Jast be lingered on, till passion had 
time lo cool, i860 Froude Hist. Eng. VI. 522 His policy, 
therefore, was for the present to linger out the negotiations. 
1887 Lowell Old Eng. Dram. (1892) 130 Ford lingers-out 
his neart-breaks too much, 

b. To pass (life) sadly or wearily. 

1725 Pope Odyss. xiv. 41X Far from gay cities, and the 
ways of men, I linger life, a 2774 Goldsm. Hist, Greece 
11. 239 They, .left him to lingerin inismanner, unattended, 
the remains of his tvrelched life, 
i* 7 . trails. To cause lo linger ; to prolong, pro- 
tract, draw out (the time, a business, etc.); also, 
to delay, put off, defer. Ohs. 

1543 Grafton Cent. Harding iB Edwarde..thoughte he 
wold not lynger his busines. 2556 T. Hoevtr. Casliglione’s 
Courtyer Aiijb, 1 forbare and lingered the time to see if 
any [etc.]. 1565 Jewel Kept, Harding (1611) 307 Ihe 

Bread, that our Lord gaue to his Disciples, he hngred it 
not [tr. I.. non distulitl, nor bad it to be kept vntill the 
morning, a 2568 Coverdale Bk. Death ii. 7 That wee l y 
no occasion should linger ye amendment of our flues vntill 
. *S®4 CocAN Hat'en Healthy (1636) 215 Wherefore 
tl advise all men not to linger the time long in eating and 
drinking superfluously. 11^4 Shaks. 0 th. iv. ii. 231 He 
goes into Mauritania . . vnle.sse his abode be lingred heere 
by some accident. 2604 Edmonds Obsetv. Csesar’s Comm. 
S9 ’To linger and detract the war. 2614 Raleigh Hist. 
lVorldtv.u,§3. 17s The Leigers. .could not beperswaded to 
linger the time and stay their aduantage. 1633 Sanderson 
Semi. 301 Secure ones may linger their repentance till it be 
too^ laie. 1633 Ford Broken H. iv. iv, To linger Pain, 
which I strive to cure, were to be cruel. 

t b. To keep waiting, put off (a person). Also 
with off. Ohs. 

2524 More Let. to Marg. /?r/er Wks. They were 

notlingered nor made to daunce any long attendance, .as 
sutours were .sometime wont to be. 1543 Grafton Conin, 
Hardingxox Then Henry spedely prepared him selfe because 
lie would Ijmger his frendes no lenger. 2S94 West znd Pt. 
Symbol, 1 35 Least the parties should, .be Tong Angered ivith 
vaine hope of an endlesse end. 2606 G. WIoodcocke]_///2/. 
Ivstine XXL 80 Hee soHicited the AfTricks and the King of 
Manritane for supply, being Hngred off with delayes. 

8 . intr. 'J‘o have a longing or craving, to hanker. 
Const, after; also (rarely) with infinitive. 

1642 Best Fami. Bks. (Surtees) 11 They [jc. tups] will be- 
ginne to linger after ew es and decline, a 1649 Winthrop iV«t' 
Eng. (1853) I. 54 Such as fell into discontent, and lingered 
after tbeir former condition in England. 2652 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng, n. xxvii. (1739) 120 The Cardinal finding 
the King's mind lo linger after another Bedfellow, a 1682 
Sir T. Brownc Tracts 24 More remarkable it seems th.nl 
they should extoll and linger after the Cucumbers and 
Leeks, Onions and Garlick in /Eg>'pi; 2718 Motteux 
( 1733^ i- ®S5 Thou lingerest with Impatience to 
exercise thy talking Faculty. iS^^Surrey lVords{K.D.S.)' 
s. v., Being used lo hay makes them linger more after it, 
^^ingerer (H’qg^r^i). [f. Lingbr v . + -erL] 

One who, or that which, lingers, tallies, etc, ; f a 
dawdler, idler ; + one who hankers {after), 

2579 1‘o.MsoN Calvin's Semt. Tim. 6xoh As oft as u’e play 
the lingerers, 8: cold staruelinges. 1646 Gaulk Cases Consc. 

3 Our late leaners and lingerers after such a kinde of 
sect. 1713 Steele Guardian No. 131 p r The mighty body 
of lingcrens, persons who. .waste away In gentle inactivity 
the day. 2740 J. Love Ci-icket (17^0) 1. 53 O Flee, you Lin- 
gVer, Flee ! i8zo Scott viii, * But you, ye lingerers ’, 

be added, looking to a knot of beeches which still bore their 
withered leaves [etc,], x^x Smiles y. Murray Li. 11 The 
book was a lingerer on his shelves and did not sell. 2892 
Stevenson Wreikerxii. 222 A waterside prowler, a lingerer 
on wharves. 


llliingerie (Iren^r/)- [Fr., ‘the making or 
selling of linnen clo^; also, linnen, linnen stuffe, 
things made of linnen ' (Cotgr.), f. linge linen.] 
Linen articles collectively; all the articles of linen, 
lace, etc. in a woman’s wardrobe or trousseau. 

283s Court Pfag. p. xvVii/z It h expected xbat Jingerie 
will be this season in very great request, both in morning 
and half-dress. 188$ Illnstr. Lend. Neivs 2\ Nov. 516/1 
A happy bride supplied with ‘a handsome lingerie’. 2894 
Daily Ncivs 11 Apr. 3/1 The ribbons of the lingerie are sky- 
blue. 


lingering (U'qg^rii]), [-ikgCJ The 

tion of the vb. Linger. Also rarely in //., last 
maining traces (of something). . 

1 2300 Cursor pi. 16202 And quils flues here wit vs ^ 
igring sal be care, c 2375 Ibid. 6686 (Fairf.) 

I quite his lechtng and make amendis for 

34 More Com/, agst. Trib. u. Wks. siich,! kn " 

gering not likely to last longe, but 

lainly some daye within a while. xST® rc- 

rmosthenes 45 Lingering is nojwme ^ Now, 

ires haste. 258* St.anyhurst yEneis 

od he, no lingnng, let vs hence. iH Eo, I..om 

i. 1822 W. Irving m Lfe tpLdt. (1804) the ankles, 

II troubled with lameness and Tenwso.v En. 

lingerinss of my tedious motody. 

-d. 067 After a '■"85™?,..!!.= hilU ^ 

lioiermsofo.. 

lege work. 
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fb, Hanlcenng {afUr\ Ohs, 
x6o8 Hieros' JVXs.L 732/1 Remoue from him. .all worldly 
desires, all Hngring after the deceiuing sweetnes of these 
earthly things. 1642 Rogers T/aavuin 89 Gods judgements 
..crossing their Hngring after Caanan. 

Iirngeriiig, ppl^ 2.] That lingers, 

delays, loiters, moves slowly, etc. ; remaining be- 
hind, slow to depart or disappear. 

rti547 Surrey in TotteVs Misc, (Arb.) 31 Of Hngring 
doutes such hope is sprong jiardie. 1561 Sackville & 
Norton' Ferrex 4- Porrex i, ii. 194 The Ijmgering yeres 
That draw not forth his ende with faster course. ^1594 
Warres Cyrus 289 We’ll starue them with a Hngring siege. 
1631 Gouge Arroivs 1. § 63. 105 Whether sudden or 
Hngring judgements. 1697 Drydes Virg, Past. viii. 100 
Restore, my Charms, My Hngring Daphnis to^mj' longing 
Arms. 1750 Gray Elegy 88 Nor cast one longing Hng’ring 
Look behmd. 1859 J. Gumming Rutk vi. 95 Even in the 
^TO^st and most depraved of mankind, there Is a lingering 
sense of gratitude. 1878 ^p’x.VES Physiogr. 203 The linger- 
ing remains of volcanic activity. 

b. esp. of disease, suffering, or death: Slow, 
painfully protracted. Of poisons; Characterized 
by slow or tardy action. Ohs, 

1593 Shaks. 2 Heu. VI, m. ii. 247 They will., torture him 
with grieuous Hngring death. x6ii — IViut, T. i. ii. 320. 
x6ix — Cymh, i. v. 34 Strange Hng’ring poysons. 1623 
Webster Duchess Malji v. ii, 'Tls a secret That (like a lin- 
gring poyson) may chance He Spread in thy vaines, and kill 
thee seauen yeare hence. 1627 F. Little Mon. Chr. Mum/. 
(1871)67 His Hngeringdiseaseincreasing,anddeath approach- 
ing. 1655 Nicholas Papers (Camden) H. 289 He yet is ex- 
treame weake, and t feare his sicknes will proue lingering, but 
I hope not inany daungerof hislife. 1671 Milton Samson 
618. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 8x We see him die 
with lingering torments. i677RARROwi‘e>v«. Passion 14 And 
that nostupifying, no transient pain, but one both verj’acute 
and Hngring. 1712 Addison Spect. No. 363 T 13 Lingring 
and Incurable Distempers. 1762^71 H. Walpole Vertue's 
Anecd.Painl. (1786) IV. 22 He retired., to Richmond, where 
he died of a lingering illness. Elphinstose Hist. Ind. 

II. 511 He put the widow of Sevaji to a painful and lingering 
death. 2885 Gilbert Mikado 11. Orig. Plays Ser. nr. (1895) 
soS Punishment ! Yes. Something lingering, with boiling 
oil in it^ I fancy. 1B87 Kent. Gloss, s. v., He’s in a poor 
lingering way. 

Lingeringly (Irggsrigli), adv, [-tv 2.] In a 
lingering manner. 

1589 Rider Bibt. Scholast 873 Lingeringly, iarde. 1631 
R. H. Arraignm. Ib'Aole Creature v. 38 Not so long, 
so lingringly, as thU macerating, massacring, murther- 
ing Famine, a 2649 Drumm.op Hawtk. Poems Wks. (1711) 
24/1 As the flow'r which HnCTingly doth fade. 2657 Austen 
Fruit Trees I. 73 Barke bound disease makes trees live 
lingringly and poorely. ^2687 Cotton On Tobacco 72 
Poems (1689) 517 Coughs, Astmas, Apoplexies, Fevers, 
Rhume, All that kill dead ; or lingeringly consume. 2827 
Moore xvi. (1839) 167 Her hand parted lingeringly 

from mine. 1859 Kingsley Misc. (2860) I. 270 Even the 
best of them look lingeringly and longingly back to Europe 
and her legends. xS^i Rossetti Poems, Last Confession 
244 Her voice wa.s swift, yet ever the last words Fell linger, 
incly. 2878 Symos'ds Sonnets Rt. Angelo Ixxiv, Death 
• .who to sad souls alone comes lingeringly. 

[Lingerly, mto., given in Diets., appears to be 
a misprint in the later edd. of C. Bronte's Jane 
Eyre iii; cd. i (1S47) has lingeringly.^ 
tlii’ngetl. Sc. Obs. In full linget-seed. Also 
6 lingeat, 8 linjet. [An unexplained var. of linnet, 
earlier form of Lint rA] The seed of ‘lint’ or 
flax, linseed. Ol}\e lingeat : linseed oil. 

c 2470 Henryson Jilor. Fab, viii, {Preach. Ssuallow) xviii, 
Se ye yon churIe,..Fast sawand hemp and gudclinget seid? 
Ibid, xxri, Yone lint hcirefier wdll do gude ; For Hnget is to 
lilill hirdis fade. 2477 Extracts Aberd, Reg. (1844) b 408 
Thrc pcckis of lynget, and ihre pekkls of hemp sede. 2502 
in Ld. Treas.Aee. Scot. 11. 25 Item, for iiij pointis olye Hn- 
ge.Tt xijf. 2505-6 Ibid. III. 184 Item, for ane quart oly lin- 
geat vitjr. 2600 SKENE.^<g. Maj\ 252 Linget seed. 2655 in 
Rec, Convent. Roy. i?«r^'/«(i878) III. 420 Repairing thither 
with anc bagg of linget, 2794 Piper of Peebles 6 (E. D, D.) An’ 
nanc but liamit linjet sawn, — Fan lint was beaten wV the milk 
f Linget “ ®. Also 6 lingette. [Of 
obscure origin : HalUwell gives itngel as a Somerset 
var. of linnet,^ but cites no authority.] Some small 
bird; pcrh.«//;/^-^/;'</(sce Lixo jA'- b). 

255* Klvot Diet., AiricalUla,..S 3 . bjTde with blacke 
fetbers on the crownc of his head, mucnc like our Hnget 
[2565 Cooper Thesaurus, I.ike a Hngette or titlynge). 2622 
CoTCR., Ftxuvette, a yellowish bird somewhat lesse then the 
Nightingale, whcrcimio she resembles both in singing and 
shape? some call her, a Linget. 2706 PitiLLirs(cd. Kersey), 
Linger or Linget, a kind of Bird. 

Iiinffot, obs. form of Li.ngot. 
tLinrible, Ohs. rare—'^. [ad. L. type 
*Iir.gihiT-is, f. to lick.] Meant to be licked. 

1661 Lovnix/Z/r/, Anius. 4 '.Min. 513 Others are Hngible, 
as lohochs, syrups, and sublingualc troches, 

Litt^sm (U'Qiz’m). [f. the name of a 

Swedish pltj-sician +-ISII.] ‘ Ling’s mode of treat- 
ing disease by the use of g^’mnastiesand appropriate 
movements * (Syd. Soc, Lex, iSSS) ; kincsithcrapy. 
1879 in WraSTV-R Suppl. 

Lin^Ie : sec Llnoef^ 

Ling-long^, o. ? reduplication of /e/tg. 
♦ii8ic)SuKTEr.iJ Rarihrutn's Dirge iii. She tore her ling 
long yellow hair, .^nd knell at Barihram’s side. 

I^gO ^ linfruo. [? corrupt 

form 01 J.INGUA {fratu'ci) ; sec Li.vnu.v 2, 2 b, and 
of. Pg. IhtgOit.l A contemptuous designation for : 
Foreign spcccli or language; language which is 


strange or unintelligible to the person who so de- 
signates it ; language peculiar to some special sub- 
ject, or employed (whether properly or affectedly) 
by some particular class of persons. 

1660 AV:t* Havat Col. Rec. (2858) II. 337 To the plant 
f^plaintiff] answered, that he wasnot acquainted with Dutch 
lingo. 2700 Congreve of World iv. iv, Well, Well, I 
shall understand your Lingo one of these days. Cozen ; in the 
mean while I must answer in plain English. 170s C hi atiier 
Maps. Chr. in. 193 They are Sesquipedalia Verba of which 
their \sc. the Amencan Indians’! Linguo is composed. 2749 
Fielding Tom /ones vi. ii, I have often warned you not to 
talk the court gibberish to me. I tell you, I don’t under- 
stand the lingo. 2758 J. Chubbe MIsc. Tracis (2770) I. 84 
When men speak French, or any Outlandish Linguo. 2778 
Sheridan Camp 11. ii, You may swear he is a foreigner by 
his lingo. 1818 Btackw. Mag. III. 407 The linguo of the 
Virtuoso clan. 2862 Geo.Ehot in Cross (1885) II. 312 
The good man ..began to pray in a borrowed, washy Hngo. 
2864 Kingsley Let. to his Wife in Life (2879) 168 The 

Basques speak a Hngo utterly different from all European lan- 
guages, 1866 Low’eix. B iglo 7 o P. Introd. Poems 2^0 II. 265, 
I should he half inclined to name the Yankee a lingo rather 
than a dialect. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) II. 470 They 
come with their barbarous lingo to flatter us. 1875 E, C, 
Stedman Poets 187 To use the lingo of the 

phrenologists, his locality is better than his individuality. 
Lingo-. Weaving. AlsoSlingoe. [? variant 
of Lingot.] (See quots.) 

2732 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 106 Every 
Thread oftheAVarp goes through a small Brxiss Ring called 
a Male, or through a I-oop in the Leish, and hath a small 
long Weight or Lingoe hung below, to counter-balance the 
Packthreads. 2799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 49- '831 G. R. 
Porter Silk btanuf. 254 The cords whereby the leaden 
weights, which are called lingos, are attached to the harness. 
2880 Antrim Denvn Gloss., Littgo, a long, thin weight of 
wire used in Jacquard looms. 

11 Lingo lingoa. [Moluccan lenygoa, dial, 
var. of Malay ^5^ (I-e Clercq Temale 

Vocab. 1890). I'he word appears as linggoa^hoom 
(Du. boom = tree) in Valentyn Oost-hidicn (1726) 
III. I. 215.] A large leguminous Plerocarptts 
indictis, or its wood (native in the East Indies), 
also called Burmese rosexvood, Amboyna ivood^ 
Kyahuka, etc. 

2800 Asiatic Ann. Reg., Misc. Tracts 74 note. Of the 
Lingoa-wood Valentyn describes three sorts, the red, the 
white, and the stone-hard lingoa. 280B tr. Siavorinus in 
Pinkerton Voy. fy Trav. XL 254 The wood ■which U called 
Amboyna wood, or properly Lingoa Wood. 2890 Century 
DieL, Lingo. 

Lingot (H‘i)gpt). ? Obs. or arch. Forms ; 5 pi. 
lingattis, 7 (lignot), lingat(©, linget, (8 lig- 
nate), 6 - lingot. [a. F. liugotx see Ingot.] 

1. A mould in which metal is cast; =* Ingot i. 

2^0 Ld. Treas.Aee. Scot, in Pitcairn Cnw. Trials 1. 307* 

With other gold wark, to be meltit in ane grele lingot. 
2686 W, Harris tr. Lemerfs Course Chym. (cd. s) 36 Lingots 
are Iron molds [etc.]. 26^ (see Ingot iJ. 

2 . A mass of metal shaped like the mould in 
which it has been cast; = Ingot 2. 

2488 Ld. Trens. Acc, Scot. I. 84 Twa lingattis of gold. 
2584 Hudson Du Bartas' fuditlix. (1608)77 Golden Hn. 
gots. 2605 Camden Rem. (1637) 179 Among the Lacede- 
monians iron Hngels quenched with vinegar tliat they may 
serve to no other use (have been used for money], 2653 
H. Cocan tr. Piuto's Trav. xiv, (1663) 42 Lingots of silver. 
2670 Ld. Fountainhall in M. P. Brown Suppl. Decis. (1826) 
II. 477 Some lignates of copper, 2^7 Evelyn iV/mr/rw, i. 
13 They paid Sums in France by Lingat as well as in coin. 
1776 Swinburne Trav. Spain xHv. (1779) 409 The port of 
Cadiz, where the lingots of America are landed. 2B02 Heu 
M, AVilliams Sh. Fr, Rep. I. xvltu 226 The vandalic furj’ 
that., melted into lingots the most exquisite pieces of 
bronze. 1842 C. Macicav ilfrw. /V/. Ili.287 The 

Baron. .showed me a lingot of gold made out of pewter. 

iransf. and fig, 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh vir, 
2124 The house's front AA^as cased with UngoLs of ripe 
Indian corn, 2868 Broutiinc Ring 4- Bk. 1. 459 Thence 
bit by bit I dug The iingoc truth, that memorable day, 

Lingster, variant of Lingujstku. 

Lingtliorn. A local name for the star-fish, 
Luidia fragilisssma (see quot. 1841). 

2842 E. Forbes Hist. Brit. Starfishes 139 The five-armed 
form is there (at Scarborough] called Lingthorn by the 
fishermen, and is taken in deep xv'atcr: but is very rare. 
2843 Embleton in Proe. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 11. 50, 

Li’ngtow. Sc. Obs. [? f. Sc. /issg, Line j/v.- + 
Tow.] A rope used by smugglers. Also Comb. 
Lingtow-men, smugglers. 

2857 J, Paterson Metu. y. Train 185 The carriers from 
the coast to the interior were called Hngtowmen, from the 
coil cf ropes or Itngtows rvhich they gcnemlly wore like a 
soldier's shoulder-belt, when not employed sHnging or 
canidnc their goods. 2894 Crockett Raiders L. 14 Won- 
dering how long it would be till my father let me have a 
horse from the stable and a Hngtow o\'cr my shoulder to go 
out to the Free Tr.Tde among the Manxmen. 

Illiingfna (li'ggwa). [L.,=toiigue; in sense 2 
prob. chiefly from It.] 

1. The tongue or a tongnc-like organ; spec, in 
Ent. (a) the lignla, or the central well-developed 
portion of it ; (^) a tongue-like prolongation of the 
IiJiropharj-nx ; (r) ‘the tubular proboscis of Lepi- 
doptera ' \Cent. Viet.'). 

2^6 KiRnv fic Sp. 358 (theTongue), 

the organ situated within the Lauium ox emerging from it* 

; by which in«<ctJi in many cases collect their fc^ and pass 
it down to tlic Pharynx, Ibid. 359 According to circum- 


stances it might perhaps be denominated Lingua or LL 
gula. x^T 7 Huxley Anat, Inv. Auim. vH. 410 The an- 
terior surface of the lingua and hypopharj'nx Is beset with 
fine hairs. 1878 Bell tr. Gegeuhaur's Comp. Anat. 246 In 
the Hymenoplera. ..A process, the tongue 0ingua), is deve- 
loped on the surface of the labium turned towarxls the 
mouth, and this has two Lateral appendages, or sccondarj* 
tongues (paraglossas) at its base. 1880 Pascoe ZooL Classtf. 
(ed. 2) 2B0 Lingua, .. is sometimes applied to a part of the 
sucking-apparatus of insects, and to the ‘innerinteguraent* 
of the labrum in some Orthoptera, &c, 
b. Lingo 2. 

2797 Eneyel. Brit. (ed. 3) XVL 230/2 The Hngua.s are the 
long pieces of round or square lead, tied to the end of each 
thread of the long-harness to keep them light. 

2 . A language or ‘lingo 

167s J. Smith Chr. Relig. Appeal i. 43 In translating out 
of, and into those Lingua^s they had at their Fingers ends. 
2678 Geneva Ball. ii. in W. AA^. AA^ilkins Pol. Ballads (i56o) 
I. 203 AVas ever such a Beuk-Iearn’d Clerk That speaks 
all linguas of the Ark? 2729 D’Urfey /’//A III. 100 AYe 
teach them their Lingua, to Crave and to Cant, a 2734 
North i. iL § 90 If they could not (in the Lingua 

of our East Angles) have t’one, they would have none of 
t’other, 2857 R, Tomes /iwirr. in Japan viii. 279 Many 
of the women speak a little of the lingua called Chinese 
English, or, in the cant 'p\xx:s£>^, pigeon. 

b. Lingua franca [It., = ‘Frankish tongue*]: 
a mixed language or jargon used in the Levant, 
consisting largely of Italian words deprived of their 
inflexions. Also transf, any mixed jargon formed 
as a medium of intercourse between people speak- 
ing different languages. 

2678 Dryden Limberhavi i. i, Tis a kind of Lingua 
Franca, as I have heard the Merchants call it ; a certain 
compound Language, made up of all Tongues, that passes 
through the Levant. 2737 (S. Bcrincton] G. di Lucca's 
Mem. ' 2^ That mixed Language called Lingua Franca, 
so necessary in Eastern Countries: It is made up of 
Italian, Turkish, Persian, and Arabian: ' 1787 Becktord 
Italy (2834) II. 224 Addressing himself to me .. in a most 
fluent Hngua-franca, half Italian and half Portuguese. 2836 
Marryat Midsh. Easy xiil, One of the men could speak a 
little Lingua Franca. 2872 Beames Comp. Gram. Arj’an 
Lang. I. 121 That. .all-expressive Urdu speech, which is 
even now the lingua franca of most parts of India. 2877 
F. Burnaby Through Asia Minor vu 64 ‘AA’hat do you 
want?’— he asked in linguafranca, that undefined m\Ktun 
of Italian, French, Greek, and Spanish, which is spoken, 
throughout the Medilerranean. 

fig. 2870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. i. 270 AAMi.-tt con- 
cern have we with the shades of dialect in Homer or 
Theocritus, provided they speak the spiritual lingua/ranca 
that abolishes all alienage of race ? 

+ Sjdn^axiouSi Obs. rare. [f. L. Itngudci-^ 
loquacious (f. lingua tongue) + -ous,] 

1 . Talkative, loquacious. 

2652 Bices Nexo Dhp.f 80 AVe desire the Unguacious CKy» 
mistry of these heads to tell us. 172710 BailevvoI. II. 

2 . Linguistic. (A bad use.) 

2824 AV. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXIII, 499 The 
author .. appears after having completed two volumes of 
selections from the antient writers, to have .. acquired a 
respectable knowledge . . of their Unguacious peculiarities. 
Hence f Lingwa'cionsiicss. 

2727 in Bailey vol. II. 

t Linguacity, Obsr- <> [f. L. lingtmi- (see 
prec.) + -Tv; L. type *lwguacit(item.'\ Loquacity. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Li«^iaci/y, .. talkativeness, ver- 
bosity. 1722 in Bailey. 

Iiinguadental : see Linguo-. 

Xiingnal (li'qgwal), a. and sh. [ad. med.L. 
liugual-is, f. Itugsia tongue, Cf. F. lingual.] 

A. ad/. 

+ 1. Tongue-shaped (see quot.). Obs. 
c j^oo Latf rands CVrw^y. 308 The .ix. cimterie is clepid 
Hnguale [L. cauterium linguale}. Ibid. 309 Superfluite of 
fleisch ]>at is vpon a mannes browis, |x)u schali do awei wih 
a cauterie J>at is clepid lingual, schape as it were a tunge of 
a bad. 

2 . Cliiefly Atiat, and Zool. Of or pertaining to the 
tongue, or to any tongue-like part (see Lingua i). 

Lingual artery, a branch of the external carotid, stipplying 
the tongue. Lingual bone, the hyoid bone {Syd, Soc. Lex. 
i8Bq). Linptal nerve, a tactile and sensorj' nerve (a bianch 
of the inferior maxillarj' division of the fifth cranial pair), 
supplying the longue. Lingual ribbon, in molluscs, = 
OpoNToniORE. Lingual teeth, the chitinous band of teeth 
which is borne upon the odontophorc. 

2650 Bulwer 143 Tl,cre are men somcivhere 

who have really a double Tongue, with which they better 
perform the lingual ofiices then we do with one. 2826 
Kirby & Sr. £‘«/£?/w/.'III. xxxiv. 426 The labial tialpi .. 
might with equal propriety be denominated lingual palpi. 
2832 R. Knox Cloguct s Anat, 287 The constrictor medius 
IS covered, m its outer surface, by the hyo-glossus and 
lingual arterj' externally. 2B48 Carpenter Anim. Phys. 
379 The branch of this proceeding to the tongue, is known 
as the lingua! nerse, 2852-6 Woodward Mollusca iv. 2S 
The lingual ribbon of the limpet is longer th.an llie whole 
animal. 2858 Owen in Murchison tiilur.'a App, (1850) 
562 Lingual teeth of gasteropods, 2862 J. G. Ji'rnirfYS 
Brit. Conehol. I. 2B9 The tongue or lingual plate of Coch- 
Hcopa. iB3o GU.nthfr Fishes C$ Tlie lingual carlihge is 
large in all c>'clostomes. 2880 K. Rimmek Land A Fres/f 
water Shells 23 Central lingu.nl tooth minute. 2882 Tkyon 
Couchol. I, 94 At the lower posterior end is iiiu.alcd the 
lingual sheath, enclosing the odontophorc, 

3. Ehonetics. Of sounds : Formed by tlic tonnne. 

As a term of phonetic classification, the word has been 

very variously applied: c.g. by AVilkins to most of the 
vowel.s, and to all the consonants cxc. the labials and 
guttur.al.s; some have appropriated it to the ‘divided* 
sounds / and r. In picsciit use, it liardly cunhes c».c- as 
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a synonym for Cerebral (e. g. in Whitney’s Sanskrit 
Grammar^ 1879). 

j66S WiLJiiss Heal Char. in. xiv. § s. 374 Then u, o,- a, 
should be first, as being Labial, and o, a, e, i, next, as 
Lingual, or Linguapalatal.’and y last, as being Guttural. 
1773 \V. Kenkick .Z?;V/., Rhet. Gram. § 2. 3 He would be 
at no loss to perceive, that the guttural and nasal modes of 
enunciation are less pleasant than the Labial and lingual. 
j86o O. W. Holmes S/s/^ K. (1861) 167 Not a lisp, cer- 
tainly, but the least possible imperfection in articulating 
some of the lingual sounds. 

4 . a. Pertaining to the tongue as the organ of 
speech, b. Pertaining to language or languages. 

3774 WtsUn. Mag. 11. 456, I was advised to take a 
country lodging for the benefit of the air; but as a lingual 
noise is not the only one I dislike, I was for ever changing 
my situation. 18x3 T. Busby Lucretius 11. v. 1311 If 
others yet no language knew, Then, tell me, whence their 
lingual talent grew. 3822-34 Goocfs Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 
415 He [a tongueless boy] underwent a strict examination 
as to. .the lingual powers he still possessed. 3837 Carlyle 
Rr. Rev. \l, i. ii, One great difference between our two 
kinds of civil war ; between the modem lingual or Parlia- 
mentary-logical kind, and the ancient or manual kind in 
the steel battle-field. 3855 J. Wilson in JlilcheH Me/n, 
R. Nesbit (1858) 396 His Ungual studies in India were 
almost altogether confined to the Marathi and to the ele- 
ments of Sanskrit. 1873 Blackie Four Phases i. 79 Your 
talk is not a mere exhibition of lingual dexterity; it means 
i^omething. 1873 Conlem^. Rev. XXI. 928 The lingual 
ingenuities of logic. 

B. sb, 1 . A lingual sound (see A. 3). 

3668 Wilkins Real Char. iii. xiv. § 2. 374 In conformity 
with the common Alphabets, 1 begin lin enumerating the 
vowels] with the Linguals. a 3709 W. Baxter Let. in Gloss. 
'Ront.Aniiq, (i73i)4o9The second Sort I call Linguals, which 
are proper to Mankind, and borrowed by Imitation from 
animal and other Sounds. 1817 Duponceau in Trans. 
Auier. Philos. Soc. (i8r8) I. 261 rour linguals, zhim^ shal^ 
zed, and sin. 1871 W. Hammond Dis. Nerv. System 36 
The linguals and labials among letters are particularly 
troublesome. 

- 2 . Anat. The lingual nerve (see A. 2). 

1877 M. Foster Physiol, lit. i. 345 Here the sensory 
lingual was evidently the means of causing motor effects. 

Iiingua*lity- [f. Lingual a. + -ity.] The 
quality of being lingual. {^FunUs Stand. Diet. 1893.) 
Idnmalize (U’ggwMaiz), V. [f. Lingual a. 
+ -ize!j ivam. To make lingual. 

387s F. Hall in Nation XX. 1x6/2 The letters rf, «, and 
it where lingual, were, we surmise, first dentalized, so as to 
conform to their character everywhere on the Continent, 
Sind these letters on reaching England, where there are no 
vernaculsir dentals, were, in turn, lingualized. 1879 Whit* 
NEY Sansk-rit Gram. 59 The final i or « of a preposition or 
other like prefix ordinarily lingualires the initial s of the 
root to which it is prefixed. 

IiingTially (U’ggwali) , adv. [(, Lingual a, + 
-LY^.J In a lingual manner; as regards language. 
{Cent. Diet, 1S90.) 

Linguapalatal : see Linouo-. 
t Xduguedy ///. a. Ohs, [f. L. Iwgtia tongite 
Tqngued. OiCij \xi CoiNo. honeydingned. 
1620 Middleton & Kowley World Tost at Tennis C 4 b, 
Hony-Iingued Polihymnia. 

Ziiuffuet, variant of Languet. 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies xix. 166 The body or linguet Ire. ‘ a 
tongue, or labell of flannen’] by which the water ascendeth, 
being a dry one. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Linguet, a 
tongue ; as in some organ-pipes. A languet. Ibid., Liiu 
suet, the piece of a sword-hilt which turns down over the 
mouth-piece of a scabbard. 

Ijin^niform (li'^gwifjarm), a. Boi., Anat. and 
Zool. Also less correctly lingua-, linguG©-. [ad. 
L. type '^lingtiifortndSf i. Lingua; see -form.] 
Shaped like the tongue. 

.*753 Chambers Cycl. Su^p. s.v. Leaf, Linguifotnn leaf, a 
linear leaf in shape of a tongue, which is obtuse, fleshy, 
depressed, convex on the under side, and usually cartila- 
ginous at the edge, 3760 J. Lee Inirod, Bot. ni. v. (3765) 
386 Lingui/orm, Tongue-shaped. 1826 Kirby & Sp. 
Entomol. III. 424 When you look within the mouth, you 
win find a linguiform organ, which evidently acts the part 
of a tongue, and therefore ought to have the name. 3835-6 
Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 703/1 The foot, which Is shaped like 
a tongue, is named linguiform, as In the Solen strigilatus. 
3848 Linguafornt. 1854 Woodward Mollusca 11. 

304 Veneridas ; . . foot linguiform. 3862 Cooke Man. Bot. 
Terms, Littguaform. 1887 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 13 ilar. 64 c 
In some instances the gall-bladder projects beyond the apex 
of the linguiform projection. 

Iiingui'potence. nonee’'wd, [f. L. lingzia 
tongue -}-/i?/4’«//Vxpo%yer. CL armipotence.'} ? Mas- 
tery with the tongue, or of languages. 

3820 Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1839] IV. 108 The New 
Testament contains not the least proof of the Unguipotence 
of the -Apostles, but the clearest proof of the contraiy*. 

Linguished ; see Linguist ppl. a. 

^inguism (li'qgwiz’m). nonce-ivd. [f. L. 
iiiigua tongue + -ISM.] Conversance with, or pre- 
dilection for, (foreign) languages. 

3819 Moore Mem. 4 Mar. (18531 II. 274 The faults of 
Mr. Fox’s writing may perhaps be traced to his Hnguism, 
and some of the purest writers of English have been those 
that knew but little of other languages. 

Lingnist (U•9g^vist). [f. L. Kngna tongue, 
language -f -1ST. Cf. F. Hngtiisie (from 17th c.).] 
1 . One who is skilled in the use of languages; one 
^vho is master of other tongues besides his o%Yn. 
(Often with adj. indicating the degree or extent of 
the person’s skill.) 


2593 Shaks. Tivo Gent. iv. i. 57 Seeing you are beautifide 
With goodly shape ; and by your ovvne report A Linguist. 
"^$93 O. Harvey Pierce’s Super, Answ, **3 b, Be thou 
lohn, the many-tongued Linguist, like Andrewes, or the 
curious Intelligencer, like Bodley. 3599 Thvnne A nimadv. 
31 Vnleste a manne be a go^ sa.xoni5te, frenche, and 
Italyane Hnguiste. 1602 Boyle in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. 
(1887) 1. 39 A general! Linguist and partycularsoininsight in 
the lerish lungue. 1604 Malcontenti.\, I study lan- 

guages. Whodoost thinke to be the best linguist of our age ? 
3673 HicKERiNCiLL Gregory Father^ Greybeard 256 Clean 
Latin stj'le . . pencill’d whether by himself or any other lin- 
guist, 3678 Wanley Wond. Lit. World v. i. § Bp. 467/1 The 
Golden Bull . , requires Emperours to be Good Linguists to 
confer themselves with Kmbassadours. X7xs ftl. Davies 
A then, Brit. 1. i The great Linguist, John Minsheu. 2855 
hlACAULAY Hist. Ettg, xiii. HI. 276 He was a linguist, a 
m.ithematician, and a poeL 1859 ftfAX Muller Set. Lang. 
(1862) 24 And here I must protest .. against the supposition 
that the student of language must necessarily be a great 
linguist. 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. iii. 81 He is .. a 
wonderful linguist, speaking not only Hebrew and Greek, 
but most of the Arabian dialects. 

transf. 2604 Drayton Oivl 47 Each Sylvan sound I truly 
understood. Become a perfect Linguist of the Wood. 

^ b. One who speaks a (specified) language. 

x672_ Petty FoI. Anat. xiii. Tracts (3769) 371 All the names 
of artificial things brought into use, since the empire of these 
linguists ceased, are expressed in the language of their con- 
querors. 

1 2. A stndent of language ; a philologist. Obs. 

1641 Wilkins Merairy hi. (1707) 12 Many of the other 

[words] .. are of such secret Sense, as I think no Linguist 
can discover. 1695 J. Edwards Perfect. Script. 3 Here 
linguists and philologi.sts may find that which Is to be found 
no lyhere else. X74i Hartley Ohserv. Man 1. iii. § i. 320 
A Light in which Grammarians and Linguists alone consider 
Words. 1817 J. Evans Exenrs. Windsor, txc. 171 And what 
will be curious to the linguist, here are the Uiad and Odyssey, 
the very books from which Pope made his translation. 

1 3. An interpreter. Obs. (Cfi Linguistur.) 

‘ Formerly^ much used in the EasL It long survived in 
China, and is there perhaps not yet obsolete* (Yule). 

37x1 C. Lockyer Trade India 104 Get it translated with- 
out your Linguists Knowledge. 37^ C. Middleton in 
A. Dobbs //t/iffw’f i?<iy (1744) 392 The Southern Indian, 
who was Linguist for the Northern ones, returned with the 
Boat. 374s P. TnofttAS fritl. AnsotPs Voy. 300 This Even- 
ing came .. a Chinese Interpreter or LinguisL 1780 Amu 
Reg. 204 The persons who acted as linguist, surgeon, and 
surgeon’s mate. 2843 Prescott Mexico (1850) l-,2Si Ma- 
rina . . made herself so far mistress of the Castilian as to 
supersede the necessity of any other linguist. 1882 
Ktvae ’ at Canton 50 Other Chinese were closely allied to 
the foreign communiiyas* Linguists'... Theywereappointed 
by the Hoppo to act as interpreters. 

+ 4, One who nses his tongue freely or knows 
how to talk ; a master of language. Oh, 

xj88 T, Harriott Virginia (Cent.), Artamockes, the lin- 
guist, a bird that imitateth and useth the sound.s and tones 
of almost all the birds in the countrie. 1599 T. MIoutetJ 
Silkujonnes 43 All linguists (///arjf. Pies parrats, stares, &c.] 
eke that beg what hart would crauc Selling your longue.s 
for euery trifle scene As almonds, nuiiesletc.]. 36x2 Webster 
White Devil v. i, He dispute with him. Hee's a rare lin- 
guist. i^i Wood Ath. Oxofu 1 . 374 Richard Martin . . was 
a plausible Linguist, and eminent for Speeches spoken in 
Parliaments. 

fLi’nguist, li’ngnislied, ///. a. Obs. 

[app. evolved from a misunderstanding of prec. 
(perh. in the phrase * the best linguist ’), the ending 
being taken for that of a pa. pple.] Skilled in lan- 
guages, * languaged 

1607 Breton Mumturer (Grosart) 7/r So profoundly read 
in the rules of the best learning, and so well Linguist in ihe 
most necessary Languages. 3630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Elegy 
Prince Henry Wks. n. 336/1 Aiean time she [my Muse] 
’mongst the Unguish’d Poets throngs, Although she want 
the helpe of Forraigne tongs. 3632 Lithgow Trav. x. 499 
They are. . delicately linguishd, the most part of ihem, being 
brought Yp in France or Italy. 

Iiinguister (li-ggwistoa). Now only U. S. 
Also 7 linkister, 8 languister, 9 lingster, 
liukster. [f, prec. + -EB^.] 

1 . An interpreter; —Linguist 2. 

a 3649 WiNTHROP Neav Eng, (1826) II. 237 He, being 
linkister (because he could speak the language). X713 in 
G. Sheldon Hist. Deerf eld {Mass.) (1895) I. 350, J Jmployed , 
my Indian Langubter to talk to her. 1760 Let. to Gov. 
Fort St. George in A. Daliy'mple Orient, Reperi. (1793) I* | 
396, I was no further concerned, than as a Linguisier for ; 
the King's Officer who commanded the Party. 3840 J. F. | 
Cooper Pathfinder rXxx, On the Atlantic, .where a seafaring- 
man has occasion sometimes to converse with a pilot or a 
linguister in that language [French], '3885 H. M. Stanley 
Congo 1 . 123 Massalla, the lingster of Chinsalla village. 
3889 F. R. Gouldinc Marooner's Isl. (3890) 65 Linksler. .Is 
a word in common use in many parts [of Georgia and 
Florida], being a corruption of linguister, and means inter- 
preter. 

• ^ 2 . fiojice-use. A linguist, philologist. 

1870 Lowell Study Wind. 265 He who writes to be read, 
does not write for lingubters. 

Ijinguistic (liqgwi'stik), a. and sb, [f. Lin- 
guist + -ic. Cf. P*. Hnguisitqtte.l 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to the knowledge or 
study of languages. Also used for: Of or per- 
taining to language or languages ; 5= Lingual 4 b. 

The latter use is hardly justifiable etymologically ; it has 
arisen because lingual suggests irrelevant associations. 

3856 C. J. Ellicott in Cambr. Ess. 187 Orthographies .. 
and .. the veriest tninuiix of linguistic differences. 1858 
J, M. Mitchell Nesbit u xz His linguistic talent 

was logical as mudi as philological. 3860 hlARSH Eng. 
Lang. I. (1862) 3 The most striking improvement in linguistic 


study may be dated from the discovery .. of the Sanskrit, 
1876 C. M. Davies Unorth. Loud. 31 In a linguistic point 
of view the peoples were one. 

-B.sh. [-1C2.] The science oflanguages ; phiIolog}% 
sing, ^ . lingnistiqiie, G.Iingnistih.^rare. 

1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sci. (1^0) I. p. cxiv. We 
may call the science of languages linguistic, as it is called 
by the be.st German writers. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 334 
.Mr. Hooper is always weak in his linguistic, 
b. pi, 

185s tu Ogilvie, Suppl. nxSsS S, W. Singer (Wore.), 
A work containing si complete chronological account of 
English lexicography and lexicographerswould.be a most 
acceptable addition to linguistics and literary history. 1^5 
Whitney Life Lang. x. 191 A fundamental principle in 
linguistics. 1893 Leland Mem. 1. 112 The extreme interest 
which I take in philology and linguistics, 

Liug^istical (bggwi’stikal), a. [f. Linguistic 
+ -AL.j *• Linguistic a. 

s82j3 T. G. Wainewright Ess. 4- Crit. (18S0) 311 To., 
garnish one’.s paragraphs with .. outlandish sprigs, not per- 
sonally plucked from the Iinguistical trees. 3845 B’ness 
Bunsen in Hare Life II. iii. 85 A remarkable Iinguistical 
talent.^ 3882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. III. 230S In 
this dictionary he does not pretend to give a Iinguistical 
explanation of the words occurring in the N. T. 

Iiingui'stically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] in 
regard or relation to language or linguistics. 

^ x86o Marsh Eng. Lang. xxii. 473 It is also linguistically 
important because [etc.]. 1865 Max Muller Chips (2S80) 
II. XXV. 267 The similarity o( customs .. among races lin- 
guistically related to each other. 1876 Lowell Among my 
Bhs.Str. If. 230 Gawain Douglas, whose translation of the 
iEneid is linguistically >TxluabTe. 

Iiingnistician (liggwisti’Jsn). rare^^. [See 
-ici.AN.J One who is versed in linguistics. 

3897 Classical Resf. 94 The earliest linguisticians regarded 
vt in the words for twenty as a by-form ofdvt. 

Linguistics : see Linguistic B b. 


Lingnistry (li'ggwistri). rare. [f. Linguist 
+ -EY.J Study of language. 

3794 T. Paine Age of Reason i. 33 But the apology that is 
now made for coniinuing to teach the dead languages, could 
not be the cause at first of cutting down learning to the 
narrow and humble sphere of linguisiry. 3853 G. J. Cayley 
Las Al/orjas IL 246 To bring down their estimate of my 
linguisiry, I gave them a literal translation of that proverb 
which defines comparisons as odious. 

II Iiuigiila (li'ijgi»<!a). PI. linguls (-ir). [L., 
dim. of lingtta tongne. Cf. Ligui..\.] 

1 . A little tongue or tongue-like part. 

Now only spec, in Anat., short for various mod.L. names 
of structures, as l.fisiulx (the epiglottis), 1 . cercbeili, etc 
3664 Evelvn Sylva .xvl. (1679) 74 They, .make the Incision 
with a Chisel in the Body very neatly, in which they slick 
a Leaf of the Tree, as a lingula to direct it into the appen- 
dent Vessel, a 3734 North Life of Guilford 298 The 

ingenious Mr. Hook put this Scheme of Mustek into Clock- 
work, and made Wheels, with small Liugulx in the Manner 
of Cogs. 3B89 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2 . A genus of bivalve molluscs, including many 
fossil species ; any shell of the genus. 

Lingula flags, micaceous flagstones and slates of N. Wales, 
com.Tming the lingula in large quantities. 

383$ Penny Cycl. V. 313/2 Lingula has been found in a 
fossil state in the inferiorooh'teof Yorkshire. 1851-6 Wood- 
ward Mollusca 240 Observations on the living Lingula are 
much wanted. 1873 Dawson Earth <5- Man iii. 39, The 
Lingul®, from the abundance of which some of the Primor- 
dial beds have received in England and Wales the name of 
Lingula flags. 

Lingular (U'ggirilaj), a. Anat. [f. prec. + 
-AK.] Of or pertaining to a lingula. 

385s Mayne Expos. Lex., Lingidaris, of or belonging to 
a little tongue ; lingular. 3889 Bttek's Handbk. Med. Sci. 
VIII. 126 In the child at birth the lingular folia are rounded 
and distinct. 

Xiingnlate (li'iJgi«L*t), a. [ad. L. iiiigttldi'US : 
see Lingula and -ate.] Tongue-shaped. 

3849 Hardy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 7. 361 
Antenn® with the third joint parallelogrammtc, with its up 
rounded (Hngulate). 1853 Berkeley BHt. Mosses Gloss. 
312 Lingulate, tongue-shaped. i88x Nature 4 Aug. 308 In 
three years .. I found exactly one hundred implements, 
mostly lingulate examples (a few ovate). 

So Iii'H^ulated, in the same sense. 

3797 Encycl. Brit, (ed, 3) HI. 244/2 [Botany.] LinguJated, 
temgue-shapei 

Linguo, obs. form of Lingo. 


ilngUO-, t lingua-, used as combining form 
L. lingua (the correct form would be iingut-) 
Linguo*, *{' linguade'ntal a., of or formed hy 
gtie and teeth ; also sb., a sound so formed, 
r. Dentilingual.) idn^o-,tlinguapa*latal<i., 
med by the tongue and palate ; also sb. 

68 Wilkins Real Char. in. xiv. §.2. 3^ ,hen 

as being Labial; N next, as being Dental , and men 

as being LingJa-palatal. 1669 'V. 
kA 71 T. and D. arefeingival ; Th. 
tab /i:W. 138 The LabiodentalsyC r, " Ivd' “ 
guadentals lA, <//;, he will soon Phihs. 

)re directed. 1817 DuPONCEAtr in Tr • j 

. (18.8) I. afo Three linguoj.abtal^/«”«^,_ 

Four linguo-dentals, as formed by 

I Webster, Linguadenial, an ariicu 
tongue and te_e^ . , 

Linguo Slt^. ((lingua tongne) : see -ITY.] 
ftgiios-us talkative (t. /tnga 
kativencss. ryayta Batutwol. II. 
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f'iingwort, Ohs, [?f. Ling | 

pcrh. named from the appearance of the root.] 
white Hellebore ( Veraintm albttvt), 

2538 Turner Libcllus, Lyngwort, Elkhcrnm album, 
XS78 Lytc DoHoens in. xxiv. 347 This kind of Hellebor is 
called. .in English White Hellebor, Heseworie, and Ling- 
wort. 1607 Toi'SELi. Four-/. Beasts (1658) 401 Mingle them 
together with Ling-wort and Pepper. 1647 Lilly C/tr. 
Asirot. X. 68 The Hearbs are as followeth. The Nettle,.. 
Lingworl, Onions, Scammony letc.]. , . , « 

Iiingy (H-gi), fl.i [f. Ling sb?- + -y^.] Abound- 
ing in or covered with ling or heather. 

1649 Blithe Rug. lutprov. Imfr. (1653) 133 A Lingy 
Heath or Common. 1708T. Ward Rug. Ref.\'i. (1710) 103 
margin. His Cell was upon a Lingy I^Ioor, about two miles 
from Mulgrave Castle. 1845 Watson in Jrnl. R. Agnc. Sac. 
VI. I. 79 Heath land, or, what is generally termed in the 
North of England ‘ lingy land 1884 Kendal Mercury 
Times 26 Sept. 2/6 Three beautiful meadow fields, which 
were a great contrast to the surrounding lingy land. 

Xiin^y (U*nd5i), <hiaL In 7 lingey. [a. 
OF. ItguCy Huge thin, supple.] Limber; supple. 

1674-91 Ray K. C. JFords 44 f-iugey; Limber.^ 1850 in 
OciLvic. [Common in mod. dialects : i>ecRng.T>ial.JJi^^] 

linliay (li'ni). s.w.dial. Also linii(e)y. [Of 
obscure origin ; the first element may possibly be 
the stem of OE. hlinian Lean v,] A shed or other 
farm building open in front, usually with a lean- 
to roof. 

169s PMl. Trans. XIX. 30 Backward in the Court there 
was a Linny that rested upon a wall. 1768 Toflady 
( 1794) I. 41 Tlie dwelling-houive, the barn, the linhays, the 
stable, &C.. .were, .all in flames at once. 1800 Chron. in.^ww. 
Reg. 25/1 Nearly the whole of the dwelling-house, offices, 
extensive barns, stables, linneys, &c. were consumed. 1837 
Cottle Remin. i. 9 The sties for their pigs, and the linnies 
for their cattle. 1864 T. Q. Couch R. Cornw. Gloss, in 
Jml. Roy. Inst. Cornvj. 1. 17 Linhay^ a shed consisting of 
a roof resting on a wall at the back, and supported in front 
by pillars. 1893 Q. [Couch] Delectable Duchy 291 Run up 
to the linhay an’ fetch a rope. 

Iiiniall, Liniation, obs. ff. Lineal, Lineation. 
Iiiniel, variant of Lingel 
tl^ini'^erous, a. Obsr'^ [f. L. hunger (f. 
Iinnt?t flax bearing) + -ous.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr.y Linigerous, that beareth flex or 
linnen. 1721 in Bailey; and in mod. Diets, 
liniment (li*nim€nt). Also 5 lynyment, (7 
leniment). [ad. L. Hmmeut’Umi f. Unire to smear, 
anoint. Cf. F, iwimeni.'] 

+ 1 . Something used for smearing or anointing. 
cx4*o Ptillad. on Hush. xi. 440 In lynyment flbr tonnes best 
doth askis of sarment. i6ax Ray Creation 1. (1692) 139 The 
Bird . . compressing the Glandules, squeezes out and brings 
away ihetewiih an oUy Pap or Liniment, most fit and proper 
for the inunction of the Feathers. 

2 . An embrocation, usually made with oil. 

X543 Traheros I’tgo's Chirurg., interpr. stvaunge 
Jk'o/'/frx, Liniment is an oyntment. XS93G. Harvey^V^jtitV 
Super, wks. (Grosart) II. 252 The Artificial Liniment of 
Doctor Levlnus Lemnius for a comely Beard. 1631 Bkatii- 
WAIT Wkimzies^ Questman 127 Leniments, cmplasters and 
unctions. 17*7 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. Anemone, Anem- 
ones . . boiled in old Wine, and apply'd in the Form of a 
Liniment. 1829 LyttON Disenvned ig Bossollon urged the 
application of liniments and bandages. 2876 Harley Atat. 
Med. (ed. 6) 237 Liniment of Verdigris was formerly an 
article of the Pharm.TCopcuia. 

Ti thtyt (bi-nin). Chem. Also -in©, [f. L. //";///;?; 
flax + -IN L] A cryslallizable bitter principle ob- 
tained from Litinm catharltcutn (Purging Flax). 

1852 Biiandf. Diet. Sex. etc., Suppk, Ltnhie. J865 Watts 
Diet. Cheut. Ill, 700 Linin melts and decomposes when 
heated. 

Iiiiiiiiess(l3i*nmcs), [f. Linv <z. -h -ness.] The 
condition of being liny ; undue prominence of lines. 

x8s7 Reclesiolcgist XVIII, i6g The mouldings of these 
windows are.. composed mainly of a succession of bold 
rolls, and so entirely free from any Uniness. 

(bimig), vhl. lAt Also 5-6 lynyiie(e, 
-one, 5-7 lyning, 6 lyenyngs, 7 loyning. [f. 
Line t/.i + -iNGi.] 

1 , ecftcr. Thestuffwith which garments arc lined; 
the inner or under surface of material stitched into 


a coat, robe, hat, etc. for protection or warmth. 

X40t-2 Durham A(c. Rolls (Surtees') 393 In .. factura .. 
trium casuLirum cum lynynges. 2462 Mann. iV Ilouseh. 
Rxp. (Koxb.) X49 For lynyngc to the sayd inket, xij.rf. 
1502 Priv. Purse F.xp. F.liz. 0/ Vorh (1830) 54 IJetwene the 
outside and the lynyng of the Queues cloke. 2666 Wood 
Lifezli Fell. (O. H. S.) il. 73 Loynings for my brcclies and 

f iockcts. 2851 lllustr. Calal. Gt. Rxhib. 2057 Patterns of 
lat-linings. 2872 M. Arnold Friemiship’s Garland 265, 
I write with a bit of coal on the lining of my hat. 

Ji^. 2588S11ANS. L. L. L. V. it 792 Ah bumbast and as 
Immg to the lime. 2647 Trafp Marreno Gd. .Authors in 
Comm. up. 648 Aliin had a Cardinals hat, but with so thin 
lining (means to support his state) that he w.os commonly 
called, The starveling Cardinall. 

b. //. Drawers; imdcrclothing. dial. 

2624 B. JoNSON liitrlh.F. II. i, I ha* scene .ns fine outsides, 
as either o’ yours tring lowsie linings to the Brokers ere 
now. twice a weeke. 2655 tr. Can. Hitt. Francxen iv. x H is 
U-nm^s han'-ing out of his Breeches down unto his shoes. 
2^^ wdin 1 /e 29 Oct. (O. H. S.) IL 174 A pair of flaunill 
los-nings. 2J. 2693 SouTJirRSE xUaxTs Last Prayer )\\ 

iit 31 X. Alai, Drawers, my Lord, you mean. Rd.Mal. 
lesul no; you knosv 1 never wear Lmmgs. 2865 
V:oMONDSTOS GlciU Shetl. ft Orkn I w^ siandin’ i 
my hare iTnins. 2894 llettonde-ihU Urns., Lmxttgs, pil- 
men’s drawers, fiTstened at the knec by strings. 


2 . In extended lise : Any material occurring or 
placed next beneath the outside' one (for spec, 
applications see quots.). 

2723 Pope Guardian No. 4 P 3,^ I have found unvalued 
repositories of learning in the lining of bandbo\'e& 28x3 
Eust.ace//<2/>' I- vii. 28 iSome fragments of marble linings. . 
rcmiun to attest the ancient magnificence of this port. 2829 
Glover's Hist. Derby i. 61 Ironstone of black colour (Black- 
stonelining). 283oLiNpLEyAa/.d.>f/.^<i/.p.xlvi, Placentae 
covering the whole lining of the carpeila. 2834 Pickering's 
Catalogue 2 Biblia Sa^ Hebrasa. . . Bound in blue mo- 
rocco, with morocco linings. 1834 CycL Tract. Aled, HI. 
300/1 The lining of the abdominal muscles. 2842 Brees 
Gloss, Civ. Rxigin., Lining,.. Si. term applied^ to puddle laid 
along the bottom and upon the sloping^ sides of canals, 
whereby it prevents the water from escaping. 2859 GwilT 
Rncycl. Archil. Gloss. s.v., Lining is distinguished from 
casing, the first being a covering in the interior of the build- 
ing, whilst the latter is the covering of the exterior part of 
a building. 2867 Smy-th Sailors iFord-bk., Linixxgs, the 
reef-bands, leech and top linings, bunt-line cloths, and other 
applied pieces, to prevent the chafing of the sails. 2882 
Greener Gun 231 These barrels, .. are welded upon a 
‘ chemise or plain iron lining. 2895 Cassell s AVru Techn. 
Rdxtc. Ill, 362/1 The lining of the edges of modern dining- 
tables is composed of wood similar in age and character . . to 
that of the taole-top. 


h. Proverb. 

[2634 Milton Cotxtus 222 Was I deceived, or did a sable 
cloud Turn forth her silver lining on the night?] 2872 
Smiles Charac. viii. (1876) 228 While we see the cloud, let 
us not shut our ej'es to the silver lining. 2885 Gilbert 
Mikado H. Orig. Plays Set. 111. (2895) 198 Don't let's be 
down-hearted ! There’s a silver lining to every cloud, 

3 . Jig. Contents ; that which is insirle. 

<;x43o Lydc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 52 Nc hath no joie 
to do no besinesse, SaufT of a tankardc to pink out the lyn- 
yng. Ibid. S3, 54, 55. 2580 Sidney Ps. v. iv, Mischief 
their soules for inmost lyning have. 2593 Shaks. Rich. II, 
2. iv.6t The lining ofhis coffers shall make Coates To decke 
our souldiers for these Irish 22711x6$. 2632 W. Rowley 

IFoman never vext iv. t. 64 This leane Gentleman lookes 
As if he had no lining in 's guts. 2654 H. L'Estrakce 
Chas. I (1635) 2 And (whatever the linings were) certain it 
is there 22'as such a fair outside of lor-e. .as eye scarce ever 
beheld the like. 2738 Lady s Decoy \ in N, ^ Q. Ser. vii. 
VI. 205 My money IS spent; Can I be content With pockets 
depriv’d of their lining? 2879 J. Burroughs Zorwj/r IF. 
Honey (1884) 86 , 1 was sure to return at meal-time with a 
lining of berries in the top of my straw hat, 

4. The action of Line providing with a 
lining. Also Hnittg vp. See Line 5. 

2839 Ure Diet, Arts. 6^6 [The hat) is then ready for the 
last operations of lining and binding. x83o Zashnsdouf 
Mookbxndxxigxix. 84 Books that Jiavc been over-cast in the 
sewing should ha\'e rather a strong lining up.^ 2885 Crane 
Bookbindiixg xv. i x8 This stage of the lining is represented 
at Fig. 205. 2889 IFork 22 June I. 034/1 The following 
directions do not pretend tocoverthe wholesubjeclofHning 
up (in cabinet-making]. 189$ Zakiinsdorf Sh. Hist. Book- 
binding Gloss. 26 Linitig-up, i.e,. glueing the back to receive 
the necessary paper, linen, or soft leather before the final 
co2'er goes on. 

5 . aitrih.j as lining cloth, paper^ piece \ lining 
side, the inside or under side. 

2585 Polwart Flytitig «». Aloutgomeric 566 ^^'ith laidly 
lips, and lyning side turned out. C1860 H. ^m 3 kkx Scamaxis 
Catech. 45 On the after part of the sail is a lining cloth for 
receiving the chafe of the tops. 2880 Zaehnsdorf Book- 
binding Gloss., Lining Papers, the coloured or marbled 
papers at each end of the 2’olumc. 2889 IVox-k 22 June L 
234/2 The lining pieces tvill be of.-3-iD. w;dih. 


Uning (Isi'nig), vbl.sb.^ [f. Line v.- + -ingL] 
Tiie action of Line v.^ 

1 , Arranging in line, alignment. Chiefly Mil. 

2598 Barret iFarres ill. ii. 48 That kind of lining 

which is vsed in placing a pike and a shot, .Ibid., Lyning 
of battels with shot or bo2\'eH. 2633 Siierivood, A Lining (or 
making straight by a line) a thing drawoc by- line, atigne- 
ment. 2796 itistr, ^ Keg, Caxm/ry (i 8 i^) 50 The looking 
and lining of the soldier is always towards that point. Ibid., 
By the men's lining themselves 10 one hand (inwards). 


2 , The use of the measuring line or of a stretched 
cord for alignment. 

28*3 Craboc Techuol, Diet., hitting, the act of marking 
the length, breadth, or depth of any* piece of timber, accord- 
ing to instruction and design, by a cord rubbed with red or 
while chalk. 2825 J. Nicholson O/eraf. Afechanie 625 
When the slater has finished the eaves, he strains a line on 
the face of the upper slates... This lining and laying is con- 
tinued close to the ridge of the roof. 2860 Rng. ij- For. 
Alining Gloss. (Newcastle Tenns>, Lining, dialling or sur- 
veying underground. 


b. In Scottish royal burghs : The authoritative 
fixing of the boundaries of burghal properties. 
Now usually short for decree of lining, the per- 
mission granted by a Dean of Guild to erect or 
alter a building according to specified conditions. 
Before the institution of Dean of Guild Courts, this 
permission had to be obtained from tlie Cliancery, 
the instrument being called a bHevc of liniug. 

2574 Burgh Rec. Gla 3 gon>{,x 8 yPi n The quliilk day the 
thre Baillics and ane parte of he counsale past to visie and 
dcci'dc he questione of Lyneyng and ny‘bourhcid betuix 
'Thomas Crawfurd. .and maister Dauid ConynRh.ime. 2682 
ViscT. Stair Instil. Law Scot. iv. iii. § 23 (1693) 554 'J’he 
third Unretourablc Brieve, is, the Brieve of Lyninc, which 
is of this Tenor.^ 2888 Cases Cri. Session 4th Ser, XtT, 259 
If, for instance, it was proposed to set up ablublwrroraglue 
work in one of the divisions of Princes Street, the Dean of 
Guild might refuse a lining because (etc). 2898 -V. B, 
Daily Mrtit 23 Jiept. 3 This year .. 649 linings having been 
granted at a valuation of ^^2,206,760, 


3 . Tracing of lines. Lining out \ see quot. 1S23. 

2823?, Nicholson Praci. Build. 587 Lining-out; drawing 
lines on a piece of timber, &c. so as to cut it into boards, 
planks, or other figures. 2839 W. A. Chatto JFood £n- 
graviug viii. 663 Some wood engravers are but too apt to 
pride themselves on the delicacy’ of their lining. 2B69 Sir 
E. Rced Shiphtild. viii. 144 When the lining-out had 
been completed the beam-arms were punched out. 

4 . The giving out of a hymn (by the precentor) 
line by line. Also lining out. 

2863 S. L J. Life in South I. xvii. 355 Next follows a 
hymn of alternate singing and ‘lining ’. 2883 G. W- (junris 
in Harper's Mag. Dec. 14/2 The ancient leading and lining 
of the hyTun gave way to modern psalmody. 2^ N. Dick- 
son A uld Sc. Precentor 20 This practice was called ‘ lining 
out or ‘ reading the line *. 

6. Fishing with a line. 

2833 J. V. C. Smith Fishes Massachusetts 262 It [Weak- 
Fish] is taken both by' lining and seining. 2897 Ld. Mayo 
in 19//1 Cent. Aug. 199 note. Cross-lining, a mode of fishing 
with two boats ; a long line dressed with flies is dragged be- 
tween each boat. 

6. aitrib.'. lining-gauge, a type- 

founder’s tool for testing the exact evenness of the 
bottom serifs of the letters. 

2683 Moxon ATcch. R.rerc., PrintingxyVu F 2 The Lining- 
Stick is about two Inclies long for small Letters. 

*f* Xiinill^, vld. sb.^ In 7 ligning. [f. Line v.^ 
-h-iNG 1.] The action of Line r/.3 
x6ri Cotgr,, Aligneuxent, . . the ligning of a bitch. 

ppl. a. [f. Line vl~ + -ing -.] That 
lines or forms a lining. 

2853 Markham Skoda’s Atiscult. 265 Catarrhal Inflamma- 
tion of the lining-membrane of the bronchial tubes. 
Lining, obs. form of Linen. 

Linition (bini’Jan), [ad. late L. linJiidn-em, 
n. of action f. linire to smear, anoint.] The appli- 
cation of a liniment. 2889 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

II Xiiuitis (linai-tis). Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
XiV-DF flax -i- -ITI.S : see quot.] ‘ Inflammation of 
Ihe areolar tissue which surrounds the blood-vessels 
of the stomach * {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1SS9). 

2859 Bkinton Dis. Stomach v, 320 Cirrhotic inflammation 
or plastic jinitis. IbUl.y2.x note,\. would suggest that the 
infi.ammation of the filamentous network of areolar tissue 
..might be well expressed by .some such word as. Unit is 
(from the^ Homeric bluav, rete ex lino factum). Ibid. 331 
Suppuration of the areolar tissue, or suppurative linitis. 
Link (ligL), sb.^ Forms: i hlinc, 3 lynk, 5 
pt. liax, 6 lynck, 6- link. See also Linch, [OE. 
liHnCi possibly a derivative, with k suffix, of the 
root ////«• to Lean.] a. Rising ground; a ridge 
or l)ank. Obs. e.xc. dial. b. /)/. (.SV.) Compara- 
tively level or gently undulating sandy ground near 
the sea-shore, covered with turf, coarse grass, etc. 
c. pi. Tlie ground on which golf is played, often 
resembling that described in b. 

931 in Earle Land Charters 266 Donne norS ondlong 
oaes hlinces. czooo Phaiuix 25 (Gr.) Ne dene ne dalu .. 
hlaewas ne hlincas. Nexvmiuster Cariut. (1878) S 7 

In lez Lynkys apud Blythcmowih. 2487 E.rtracts Aberd. 
Reg, (1844) 1 . 42 No calall .sale baf pastour of gyrss 
apone the lynkis. Ibid. 93 That 'euery man compeir 

upoun the hnx efter noun. 1545 Ibid. 222 To find fine per- 
sonis. .to vaiche ihair blokhouse, Hnkis, and liavin nychilie. 
2583 Stocker Civ. U'arres Lowe C. iii. 86 There were,, 
placed. .in the linkes.. about two hundred horse. 2649 Bp. 
GuTHKir. Alem. (1702) 48 The Marquinscame avhonr. .to the 
Links of Batnbugall at midniglit. 2697 Dallas .Wr/rx 595 
The saids Lands., with the Castles, Toners,. .Links, Cunnin- 
gares, and whole remanent Pertinentis of the samine. 2728 
in Burton Lives Lovat «5- Cuttoden (1847) 330 This day’, .. I 
got the better of my son at the gouf in Musselburgh links. 
27^ Dc Foe's TourCt. Brit. led. 7) IV. 70 Many Alillions 
ot Trees are planted in a sandy Down, or Links, as they 
call them here, between the House and the Sea. 2836 
^V, D. Cooruii Gloss. Provinc, Sussex, Link, a green or 
wooded bank, nlw.ays on the side of a hill between two 
pieces of cultivated land. 2853 G. Johnston Next. Hist. 
R, Bord. I. 8 A narrow strip of links formed of sand knolls 
fi.\ed by means of bent and similar plants. 2873 Burton 
Hist. Setit. VI. Ixxii. 259 The Scots army was paraded on 
the links of Lellh by. , Leslie. 2882 Stevenson Ktitle) The 
P.avilion on the Links. 

Link (ligk), Sb:- Forms: 3 pi lynr, 5-6 
lynk(e, 5-7 link©, 6 lenk, lyncke, 6-7 linck(©, 
6- Hnk. [a. ON. *hlenk-r (led. hlckk-r, OSw. 
Isvnker, moci.Sw. Iduk, Da. hatke) :-OTeut. type 
ytlat/kio-z; cogn. w, OE. hltncan pi., armour, 
OHG. lanclia Flank, loins, bend of the body 
(MHG. lauke), Y\hcnce 'islV/A. geicnkc (collective) 
flexible parts of the body, gclcuk articula- 

tion, joint, link.] 

1 . One of the series of rings or loops which form 
a chain, f Also, formerly.//, chains, fetters. 

r 2450 Holland Hcxvfat 'J hat no creatur Of lokts nor 
Ivnx mycht louss worth a Icnce. <•2470 Henrvson Mor. 
Fab. 2433 in Angtia IX, 476 I’hinkand thairthrow to lok 
him ill his linkis. 2505 Roe. III. 200 Duo 

paria dc Icnks ; duopariadeguyvicsde ferro. 2535 Cover- 
dale Ps. cjclix. 8 'lb bynde their kyiigcs in cheyncs.fk their 
nobles with lymckes of >Ton. 2555 Eden Decades 163 'I'wo 
cbeyncs of gcldc, wherof the one conityncd viii. lynkcs. 
<12592 H. Smith .Vrrw. (1637) 763 Sins follow one another 
like linkes in a Chaine. 2602 Shaks. pul. C. i. iii. 91 Nor 
ayrt lesse Dungeon, nor strong Linke.s of Iron, C.'ui be rc- 
tentiue to the strenj^th of spirit, 2671 Milton Abwjw 1410, 

I pr.ii«c thy resolution, dolT these links. 279. Burns The 
lass that made the bed to me, Htr hair was hkc the llulis o’ 



LINE, 


319 


LINK, 


gowd. 17^ H. Hunter tr. Sf, Pierres Stud. Nat. (17C9) 
III. 17 All truths run into one another like the Jinks of a 
chain.^ x8i6 Byron Pris. Chilton xi, !My broken chain 
With links unfasten’d did remain. 1879 Froude Caesar ix. 
93 The strength of a chain is no greater than the strength 
of its first link. 

fb. sin^. A chain. Wsa imitsf. ZLXxAJig. Ohs. 
XS70 Levins Manip. 338/14 A linke, chaine, vinculum. 
2609 Bible (Douayl Isa. v. 28 Woe unto you that draw 
iniquilie in cordes of vanitie,andsin as the linke of a wayne. 
X704 Swift Pait. Bks. l^fisc. (1711) 244 Fasten’d to each 
other like a Link of Gally*slaves, by a light Chain. 2730 
— Pultcncy's Ansiv. U^alpote Wks. 1841 II. 430/z A 
hiinisier. .whose whole management hath been a continued 
link of ignorance, blunders, and mistakes in every article. 

c. One of the divisions, each being a hundredth 
part, of the chain used in surveying (see Chain 
sb. 9') ; \ised as a ineasure of length. 

In Gunter’s chain of 4 poles length (the one in general use) 
the link is 7*92 inches. In the U. S. engineers and some 
surveyors use a chain of 100 links of t foot each. 

i66x S. Partridge Double Scale Proportion 42 Let the 
breadth given be 7 chains, 50 links. xSaS HuttoN Course 
Hath. 11. 80 [This] gives 55^152 square links, or 5 acres, 

2 roods, 8 perches. 

d. Short for sleeve-link. 

1807 Self Instructor 120 [Bill of Parcels] Card of eight 
points crystal links oh 14J. o-J. 189S Army <J- Navy Co5p. 
Soc. Price Listy Studs, links, solitaires. 

2 . Something looped, or forming part of a chain- 
like arrangement. a. Aloop; a segment of a cord, 
etc. ; ’a lock of hair. In An^lin^y one of the seg- 
ments of which a hair-line is composed. Mil, 
(see quot. 1802 1). 

c 1440 facoPs IVell 3 Be wymdas of hi mynde, wyth his 
roop made myjty in thre lynkes sclial be turnyd vp l>e bokett 
of hidesyre. 1496 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 12 Whan ye 
haue as many oftheljmkys as ye suppose wolsufiyse for the 
length of a lyne : thenne must ye knytte theym togyder 
wyth a water knotte or elles a duchys knotte. c 15x5 Cocke 
LorclVs B. 12 Some made knottes of lynkes endes, Some 
the stay rope suerly byndes. X507 Shars. a Hen. /F", v. i. 
23 Sir, a new linke to the Bucket must needes bee had. 
a 16x3 J. Dennys Seer. A ngling i. xi. Bab, The linke that 
holds your Hooke to hang vpon. 2653 Walton Angler 
iv. xo8 The line should not exceed, especially for three or 
four links to^vards the hook, I .say, not exceed three or four 
haires. x8o* C James Milit, Dici.y Linhsy in the art of 
war, are distinct reins, or thongs of leather used by the 
cavalry to link their horses together, when they dismount, 
that they may not disperse, x8oa Daniel Rur. Sports II, 
149 In the making lines, every hair in every link should be 
equally big, round, and even, a 18x5 'Piva Sisters xix. in 
Child Ballads 1. 135/2 You’ll tak three links of my yellow 
hair. x88o Plain Hints Necdlevoork \\’i We learn to say 
a stitch in needlework, a loop or link in knitting. 

b. Applied to the joints of the body. Ohs, 

CX530 Redforde Play Wit ff Set. (Shaks. Soc.) 8 Thes 
jontes, thes lynkes, Be ru(Te,and halfe rustye. x8i8 Hocg 
Brovmie of Bodsbeck xii. 1. 278 There's the weight of a 
miUstane on aboon the links o’ my neck. Ibid, xiv, II. 21 
He had as m'ony links an* wimples in his tail as an eel. 

. c. One of the divisions of a chain of sausages or 
black puddings. (Chiefly//.) Now r//a/. 

CX440 Promp. Paiv. 306/1 Lynke, or saweistre, hilla, 
<2x529 .Skelton E. Runimyng 443 Some podynges and 
fynkes. x6rx Cotgr., Andouille, a linke, or chitterling, 
x688 R. Holme Armoury nr. 83/1 Links, a kind of Pudding, 
the skin being filled with Pork Flesh . . and tied up at dis- 
tances. aiygx Grose Olio (17961 191 In Suffolk black 
puddings made in guts are called links. 1822 Lamb Elia 
Ser. I, Chimney-Sweepers, Reserving the lengthier links 
for the seniors. 

d. pi. Windings of a stream; also, the ground 
lying along such windings. Sc. 

1 a 1700 in Ntmmo Hist. Stirlingsh. (1777) 440 The laird- 
ship of the bonny Links of Forth, Is better than an Earl- 
dom in the North. 17., Rattling Roaring Willie i. in 
Scott Last Minstr.^ Note Ixlv, In the links of Ousenam 
water They fand him sleeping sound. x8xo Scott Lady 
of L. ti. XXX, The Links of Forth shall hear the knell. 
1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies xxxiii. Crayon Misc. (1863) 
183 We wandered for some time among the links made by 
this winding stream. 

3. A connecting part, whether in material or 
immaterial sense; a thing {pccas. a person) serving 
to establish or maintain a connexion; a member of 
a series or succession ; a means of connexion or 
communication. Missing link '. see Missing///. / x. 

a x^8 Hall Chron., Hen. VI II, 133 A convenient mariage 
. .whiche should be a lincke necessary, to knit together the 
realme of Scotlande and England. rtX57S Gascoigne 
Denise Haske, Posies Flotvers liih Whose brother had 
like wise your daughter tane to wife, And so by double 
lynk^i euch.aynde theniselues in louers life. 1667 ^IlLTON 
P. L. IX. 014, 1 feel The Link of Nature draw me: Flesh 
of Flesh, Bone of my Bone thou art. 17x2 "^ o^iL Spect . No. 
408 F 4 Man seems to be placed .as the middle Link 
between Angels and Brutes. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. it. 
I X Being able to see no further than one link in a chain 
of consequences, 2803 T. Winterbottom Sierra Leonel. 
xii. 202 The connecting link between the homo sapiens and 
his supposed progenitor the oran outang. 1822 Lamb Elia 
Ser, I, Distant Correspondents, K pun, and its recognltory 
laugh, must beco-instanlaneous. . .A moment’s interval, and 
the link is sn.apped. 1836 Marryat faphet Ivi, had 
severed the link between myself and my former condition. 
1865^ R. W. Dale jfetv. Temp. xx. (1877) 229 Every link 
in his argument ^ives way. 1874 ll Stephen Hours in 
Librat^ (1802) I. ix. 302 He is a connecting link between 
two widely different phases of thought. 

* b. * Any intermediate rod or piece transmitting 
motive power from one part of a machine to an- 
other!. h\%ci^link-motion (in recent Diets.). 


*825 J. Nicholson Operai, Mechanic 30 And E [is] a link 
to couple the pin A and the crank D together, so th.it mo- 
tion may be communicated to the shaft C. 

c. Math, (See quot. ib‘94.) 

1866 Cayley in^ Coll. Math. Papers (1892) V; 521 The 
ordinary singularities of a plane curve would thus be the 
node, the cusp, the link, and the flex. 1874 Sylvester in 
Proc. Roy. Jnstit. VII. 182 First conceive a' rhomb or 
diamond formed by four equal links joined to one another. 
1894 Cayley in Colt, Math. Papers {1897) 506 It 

will be convenient to speak of the line joining the two 
given points as the link. 

d. Mus. (See quot.) 

1880 Composition § loS. 90 When it is desired to 

unite two sections by a musical progression of one or more 
bars,. .the added portion is considered as external to the 
rhythmic form, and has been appropriately termed a link. 
*t* 4 . In link*, in union or connexion. Obs. 

1581 JIulcaster Positions xii. (18S7) 232 Seeing the'soule 
and bodye ioyne so fieindly in lincke. 

1 5. (See quot.) Obs.-- 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Link, .. Also a thin Plate of 
Metal to solder with. 

6. A machine for linking or joining together the 

loops of fabrics. . 1892 (see Linker]. 

7 . altrib. and Comb., as link-bell, -chain, pattern, 
~7vordi link-block Steam-engine, the block actu- 
ated by the link-motion and giving motion to a 
valve-stem ; link-lever, ‘ the reversing lever of a 
locomotive* (1875 Knight Diet. Meeh.); link- 
motion, (a) Steam-engine, a valve-gear for re- 
versing the motion of the engine, etc., consisting of 
two eccentrics and their rods, which give motion 
to a slide-valve by means of a Mink*; (/>) Geom., 
a linkage in which all the points describe definite 
curves in the same plane or in parallel planes (Cent, 
Diet,') ; link plate, a plate with the staple of a 
lock attached, for fastening down upon a surface ; 
link-staff Surveying, = offset-staff (see Off- 
set); link-stud = 1 d; link-structure Math., 
a linkage or link-work; link-work, (a) work com- 
posed of or arranged in links; (B) see quot, 1855 ; 
(c) Geom., a system of lines, pivoted together so 
as to rotate about one another (for Sylvester’s 
restricted use see quot. 1874) ; link-worming, 
protection of a rope by ' worming * it with chains 
(1867 Smyth SailoHs Word-bki), 

1884 Cassells Family Mag. Feb. 188/2 An endless ’‘link- 
belt Of chain. tZy6 Set. Afnerican XXXV. 230/2 Improved 
*Link Block for Locomotives, .. an improved adjustable 
link block, claimed to fit tightly In the link and to wear 
it equally. 1839 LTre Diet, Arts 157 The links are then to 
be riveted on the pivots, each pivot receiving two of them, 
and^lhus holding the hinge together, on the principle of 
a *Unk-chavn or hinge. 1849-50 Weale Diet, Terms, 
* Link-motion, a new apparatus for reversingsteam-engines. 
187s Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. vi, (ed. 2) 2xx Starling 
ahead or astern is effected by link motion. 1877 [see Link- 
structureX 1887 J. A. Ewing in Encych Brie. aXI 1. 505/1 
In Stephenson’s link-motion— the earliest and still the most 
usual form— the link is [etc.], xpoi Scotsman 1 Mar, 5/5 A 
*Jink pattern chain. 1842 I. Done Tuner's Comp. (ed. 4)15 
Lock, key, escutcheon, ^ink plate. .. The link plate is 
let into that part of the case corre.sponding with the lock. 
1828 Hutton Course Math. II. 59 At every chain length, 
lay the offset-staff, or *Imk-slafr, down in the slope of the 
ch.Vm. 1877 Kcmpe H<no to draw a straight line 6 When 
such a combination is pivoted in any way to a fi.sed base, 
the motion of points on it not being necessarily confined to 
fixed paths, the *lmk-structure is called a ‘link-work' ; a 
‘link-work * in which the motion of every point is in some 
definite path being .. termed a ‘ Ur.k-motion 1B81 C. E. 
Turner in Macnt. Mag. XLIV. 307 Two gold English 
*link-studs. 1871 Earle Philoh Eng, Tongue (1880) § 520 
Under the title of “Link-word I comprise all that vague 
and flitting host of words .. commonly called Prepositions 
and Conjunctions. 1530 Txkdale E.v. xxviii. 14 Tliou shall 
make hokes off golde and two cheynes off fine golde : 
“lynkeworkeand wrethed. i85sOcilvje, Snppl., Link-work, 
the general term applied in mechanics to that species of 
gearing by which motions are transmitted by links, and not 
by wheels or bands. 1874 Sylvester in Proc. Roy. Insiit. 
VII, 18a note, A link-work consists of an odd number of 
bars, a linkage of an even number. 

Iiink (liqk), Also 6-7 linck(e, lynck(e, 
linke, lynk(e. [Of obscure origin, 

'I’he conjecture that it is a corruption of lint- in linisiock. 
Linstock (from Lunt) has little plausibility. Perhaps the 
likeliest hypothesis is that the word is identical with prec. ; 
the material for torches may have been made in long strings, 
and divided into ‘links’ or segments. A not impossible 
source would be the monastic Latin linchinus (one instance 
in Du Cange, others in Diefenbachb an altered form (by 
a process common in med. ]U)of lichinus, glossed ‘weke' 
(wick) and * meche ’ (match) in the 15th c. (see Wr.-Wulek.), 
a. Gr. Auxi'o? light, lamp.] 

1 . A torch made of tow and pitch (? sometimes of 
wax or tallow), formerly much, in use for lighting 
people along the streets. 

1526 Househ. Ord. (1790) 163 The Secretary . . [to have] 
from the last of October unto the first day of Aprill three 
lynches by the weeke. 1530 Palscr. 239/2 Lynke, torche. 
1580-1 Act 23 Eliz, c 8 § 3 Any maner of. .Wares wrought 
with Waxe, as in Ltghles Staftorches ,. Lynckes Greene 
Waxe Red waxe or any other worke.. wrought with Waxe. 
xSpr Fraunce Emanucll 43 in Fuller Worthies M/sc. 
(1871)111, Lynkes gauc light to. the night, and causd their 
swoords to be glisinng. 1596 Shahs, i He$t. IV, m. iil.48. 
x6o8 Middleton Ltrvewy, iii,Give me my book, Club, 
put out thy Jink, and come behind us. 1609 HollandW/w//. 
J/rtnrf//.xviii.vi.ii4To set upon an horse hacke a burning 


lartipe, ,, that the Persians weening it to be a tallow linke 
giving light before the captalne softly marching, might 
take their course that way especially. 1685 Wood Life. 
1*3 Apr., Twenty.fourlyncks burning On Merton ColL Tower 
Between 9 and 10 at night. 1706 Lond. Gas. No. 4280/5 
Whoever shall .. presume to., sell any such Links not 
weighing 14 Land upwards to the Dozen .. will be prose- 
cuted. 1755 J. StiEBUEARE Lydia (1769) 11. 245 Frank .. 
without ans\verihg,^dashed his link in the villain’s face, and 
bade the chairman go on. 1813 Coleridge Remorse iv. i,- 
Our links burn dimly. 1840 Dickens Barn. RudgcWi, His 
face and figure were full in the strong glare of the link. 
185* Thackeray Esmond it. ix, Though the links were' 
there, the link-boys had run away, 
b. A link-boy. 

1845 Disraeli (1863) 255 ‘I think I should like to 
be a link, Jim,’ said the young one. X846 Mrs. Gore Sk . 
Eng, Charac. (1852) 64 Corney is sovereign of the elective 
monarchy of Links. 

f 2 . ?The material of Minks* used as blacking. 

Johnson suggests that in the Shaks. passage the word may 
mean * lamp-black The quot. from Pomet may possibly 
throw light on Shakspere’s use ; cf. also quot. c i6w. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. 1. 137 There was no Linke to 
Colour Peters hat. [c 1600 SGreene Mihil Mumchance D 2, 
This Cosenage is vsed like wise in selling olde Hats found 
vpon dunghils, in steedeof new, blacktouer with thesmonke 
of an olde Linke.] 17x2 tr. Poviet's Hist. Drugs 1. vin. 

§ 56. 2x2/1 They melt black Pilch, and afterwards dip a 
Wick of Flax, Hemp, or the like, in it, which we sell by the 
Name of Links [F. Bougie noire], and is us’d sometimes to 
black Shoes withal. 

3 . atirib. and Comb., as link-extinguisher, -light ; 
link-hnrnf, -lighted arijs. 

1837 Wheelwright tr, Aristophanes 11. 123 Give me the 
beggar’s basket *Iink-burnt ihrougJi. 1859 Nares Gloss., 

* Link-extinguishers, large extinguishers attached to the 
railings of houses formerly used by the link men for exlln- 
guishtng their links. 185^ W. Churchill R, Carvel 219 
Lanthorns and link extinguishers. 2843 Carlyle Past 
Pr. n. ix, We have lights, •link-lights and rushlights of an 
enlightened free Press. 1849 Dickens 2?arL Copp.\\x, I had 
been leading a romantic life for ages to a brawling, splashing, 
•link-lighted . .world. 

XiinJc (liqk), v.^ [f. Lixk sb.^ (though recorded 
somewhat earlier).] 

1 . trails. To couple or join with or as with a link 
(in or into a chain, in amity, etc.). (Also absol.) 

a. two or more things together, 

X387-B T. UsK Test. Lo7’e x. i. (Skeat) 1. 42 Depe in this 
pinyngpitte, with wo I ligge tstocked. with chalnes linked 
of care, and of tene. ?o 24x2 Lydo. Two Merchants 76 In 
love be lynkeih them that be vertuous. c 2420 — Thebes 
n. in Chaucer's IVks. (1561) 364 b, Trouth and mercyjlnked 
in a Cheine. <;x4se Holland Horvtat 36s Tharwith [sc, 
other armorial bearings] lynkit in a lyng, ..He bure a lyon 
as lord, ofgowlis. 249^ Fabyan Citron, 2 In as wordes fewe 
As I goodly may I shall l^mke in fere, Ibe storyes of Eng- 
lande and Fraunce. 2530 Palscr. 612/r They be so fasle 
lynked togyther by maryage that it wyll be harde to sowe 
a dlscorde bytwene them. 2597 Hooker Eccl, Pol. v. Hi. 

§ 2 Two persons linked in amitie. 2627 Capt. Smith Sea- 
man's Cram. xiii. 62 Sometimes they linke three or foure 
together. 01674 Clarendon Hist, Reb. xi. § 98 Linked 
together by many promises and professions, and by an 
entire conjunction in guilt. 2770 Burke Pres. Discont. 
Wks. 11. 329 Whilst men are linked together, they, .speedily 
communicate the alarm of any evil design. 2781 Cowpek 
Retirement 398 The boy, who . . Sits linking cnerrj'-stones 
ov platting rush. xBrt Busby Diet, Plus. s.v. Appogiature, 

III bold and energetic movements, a chain of appogiatures. . 
serve to link the greater intervals. 2837 Lanoor Pentameron 
Wks. 1846 11. 318 The clapping of hands (so lately linked' 
hath ceased. 1865 Kingsley Herexv. xv. Your fortunes .'ind 
his are linked together. 1885 Gilbert Plikado i. Orig. 
Plays Ser, iii. (1895) 179 That all who flirted, leered or 
winked (Unless connubially linked) Should forthwith be 
beheaded. 

b. one thing (2;/) with or (on) to another. Also 
occas, (without construction) = to secure with a link 


or chain. 

14x2-20 Lydc. Citron. Troy i. ii, So was malice linked 
with innocence. 2532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 638/2 
Vnto al their olde beresyes to lynke an whole chaine of 
newe. 2556 J. Heywood Spider <V F. xxxviii. 125 Our 
chaine That hngth vs to credence: is not aucton'tie. 2585 
Aup. Sandys xvi. 287 Abraham would not linke his 

sonne with the wicked. 2590 Spenser F. Q. ttt. ix. 4 Vet is 
he Itncked to a lovely lasse. 1632 Lithcow Trav. v. 175 
They [viz. certain serpents]. .lincke or claspe themselues 
about their necks and bodies. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 133 
All this will soon Follow, as to him Ilnkt in weal or upe. 
2693 G. Sterny in Dr^'den's yuvenal (1697) 203 Driving 
himself a Chariot down the Hill, And (tho a Consul) links 
himself the Wheel. 1799 jErFERsoN Writ. (1859) IV. 268, 
I am not for linking ourselves by new treaties with the 
quarrels of Europe. i8ia Southey Kehama xvi. xii, Strong 
fellers linkhim to the rock. 1842 Barham 
at Margate Moral, Don’t link yourself with vulg.ar folk^ 

i845-6TBENCH^«/j.Z,^c/.Ser.i.m.43AGospelwhichshould 

link itself on vvjib whatever had occupied the philosopinc 
mind. 2858 Hauthorne Fr. Cf If yrnls. 1 . 104 Linked in, 
indeed, identified with the. .swarming Hfeof modern j<ome. 
x88o Mrs. Oliphant He that will not, et& xxxyiu, 
linking herself on to his arm, and Marie holdingjn* nan . 

c. Mil. To tie (horses) together with ‘ links (se 
quot. 1805). Also absol. (See also Li.vffO? b.) 

27^ Instr. 4- Reg. Cax'atry (18x3) 23= 7 ^ offtcers 
.. linked to the center under the bridle J/////. Diet, 

link at ibeir posis in squadron, x^* nod link. 

S.V., The whole go to the left about ’ x?Mol!o( 

j^SS.rE Wood Cvn/ry 

(ho riders had slept at they were 

through the reins, though (inked when the 

‘linked’. AWe, Horses are ».d to be^l.n^ 
collar chains or he.id-ropes pa • 
the head-collars of the horses on cither side. 
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d. To pass (one’s ann) through or in another’s. 

1843 BEow.s-iK(;7i4/.i?rM4rv.(m:V.), Come, old Nasif— 
link thine arm in mine. iSSa Mas. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. 
II. V. 173 Anthony ..linking his arm within his lordship's. 
1871 ‘ M. Lecra.nd ’ Camhr. Frcslini. 349 Mr. PokjT, linking 
his arm through that of his friend. 1870 Baow'mKG Fifinc 
i, O trip and skip, Elvire ! Link arm in arm with me 1 1884 
F. M. Cbawfokd Rom. Singer I. ap Nino. .linked an arm 
in his as we went away. 

e. To link in (fig.) * to entice, beguile. Now diah 

XS92 Greene DisJ>itt, etc. i Hath your smooth lookes Ilnckt 

in some Nouice? 1887 Kentish Gloss.^ Link, to entice ; be- 
guile; mi.slead. ‘They linked him in along with a passel o’ 
good-for-nothin’ runagates 

2 . inir. To be coupled, joined, or connected 
(c.g. in friendship, marriage, etc.). 

c >540 J. Hm-wooD FourP. P. B ij, Wynking to drynkinge 
is alwaye Ijmkinge. 1582 StakJi'hurst n. (Arb.) 52 

A cluster Of they’re companions they let in, thee coompanye 
lincketh. 1593 Shaks. 3 Ken. VI, ui. jJi 115 , 1 were loth To 
linkc with him, that were not lawfull chosen. «x6x8 R/o-eich 
To Son ii. in Kern. (1661) 84 Though thou canst not forbear 
to love, yet forbear to link, a i68o Bittler On Drttnkenn. 
70 Rem. T7S9 1 . 116 Fiercest Creatures. .In Love and close 
Alliance link. 1735 Dvche & Pardon Diet., Link (v.), ..to 
enter into a Cabal or Company of Robbers, Rioters, or 
Rebels. 1700 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 181 No one genera- 
tion could link with the other. 1897 JVesini. Gnz. 2 Oct. s/i 
We ought forthwith to link in with the Cape Railway system 
on our southern border. 

b. To go arm in arm, or hand in hand. 

1819 R. Anderson Cnntherld, Ball., Caret Fair, Sae we 
link’d, an’ we laugh’d, an’ we^ chatter'd. '2824 Scott SL 
Ronan's ii, Clapping palms wi’ them, and linking at their 
dances and daffin^s. 1871 C. Gibbon Lack ojT Gold^'x., 
Linking home arm-in-arm like douce guidmanandguidwife. 

Liak (liJ)h), Sc, north, diaL [Cf. Nonv. 
linka to give a toss or bending motion with the 
body (Aasen), to fling, or drive backwards and 
forwards (Ross). Cf. also Linch To 

move nimbly, pass quickly along ; to trip. To link 
off : to pass away, disappear quickl}'. 

1715 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr, 11. xxiv, Maidenheads 
gaed iinkin Aff a’ that day. 1725 — Gentle Sheph, 1. i, I 
saw my Meg come linkan o’er the jee, i78s^Burns Addr. 
to Dell XX, Some luckless hour will send him Iinkin, To 
your black pit. 1790 — 7 a/n o* Shanier 150 Ilka carlln . . 
finket at it in her sark ! 1882 J. Walker Jaunt to Auld 
Reekie, etc, si The hours gaed linking by. 1893 Stevenson 
Catriona 68 Ha'e this billet as fast as ye can link to the 
captain. 

b. causal. To cause to move or circulate rapidly. 
Z 72 X Ramsay To R, H, B, ii, He disna live tliat canna 
link The glass about. 

Hence Li'nkiug ppl, a, 

•1818 Scott Rob Roy xxvi, A man that can whistle ye up 
a thousand or feifteen hundred linking lads to do bis will. 
Xiinkai^e (U'qked/,). [f. Link sb,^ or v,^ 

+ -AGE.] The condition or manner of being linked ; 
a system of links. 

Applied c. g. {Chetn.) to the union of atoms or radicals in 
a molecule ; {Geo/n.) to a-system of straight lines, etc, pivoted 
together so as to rotate about one another (by Sylvester used 
with restricted application; see quot. 1874 for link^rvork, 
Link sbi^ 7). 

1874 Sylvester in Ftve. Roy, Insiit. VII. 182 note, A 
compass or a pair of scissors is the simplest form of linkage; 
a set of lazy-tongs is another. 1877 Kempc Ktitle) How to 
draw a straight line; a lecture on linkages. 1887 
Franklin Inst. Jan. 74 Bruhl showed that in case of 
‘double-linkage’ each such carbon-atom has a refraction 
equivalent to about 6'X. xBoo Spectator ix Sept. 462/1 
Chemists arc persuaded that the etnylenic form of linkage is 
not the equivalent of two paraffinic linkages. X893 Cayley 
in Coll. Math. Papers (1897) XII I. 292 The results given by 
the MacMahon linkage. 1897 Standard x Feb. 5/2 The 
linkage of life to life in Nature. 1809 AUhnit's Syst, Med. 
YI. 5x2 Such places of linkage of neurons being called 
‘synapses 

Iii*nk-boy. [Link A boy employed to 
carry a link to light passengers along the streets. 

1660 Pepys Diary 4 Feb., Thence to Sir Harty Wright’s, 
and afier that with a link-boy home. X7X6 Gay 'Trivia 
iiL X14 Nor need th’ officious Link-Boy’s sraoaky Light. 
1739 J. Mottlev Joe MiltePs Jests No. 239 A Link-Boy 
cry'dj Have a Light, Gentlemen? 1837 Dickens Piekrv. 
xxxvijThcrcdglarcof thclink-boy’storcn. x854THAatERAY 
Ntioeotnes I. xvii. x6i Link-boys with their torches lighted 
the beaux over the mud. 

1698 Farquiiar Love ^ Bottle nr. i, This is the page, 
love’s link-boy, that must light me the way. 

Xiiuked (U'qkt), ppl, a. Also 5 lynkot, 6 
ylinckcd, 6-7 Unckod. [f. Link -f -ed 1 .] 
Connected by or as by links; joined, coupled, as- 
sociated, fAlso, made or fashioned with links, 
f Iiinkcd lino advb.phr,, in a continued line. 
a 1450 Fysshytt,^e sv. Angle (18831 8 Make be yarde mete 
to the hole of the scyd stafe yn to j>e halfe stafe lynket 
lyngii, xs6x T. Hoby tr. Castiglicne's Couriyer ii. L ij, By 
and by were vices by that lincked conlnarietie neces'iarily 
accompanied with them. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. viL 46 She 
held a great gold cliainc ylinckcd well. 1632 ^^lLTON 
VAUegro 140 With nianya winding boutOflincked sweet- 
nes long drawn out. X667 — P. L. 1. 3=8 His swift pursuers 
..with linked Tbundcrl>oUs Transfix us to the bottom of 
this Guife. X79 . Burns Bonie Peg, Wi* linked hands, wc 
took the sands Adown yon winding river. x8i6 CouinuDCu 
Lay Serrn, 29 Notions, linked arginnems (ctc-1 . . influence 
only the comparatis ely few. 1821 Shelley Prenteth. Unb. 
III. ill. 'Tlic dark linked \vy tangling wild. 1825 Scott 
Taliirn.'i, His limbs .. fitted to wear his linked liaulwk, 
with ns much cav- as if the meshes had been formed of 
cobwebs 1877 Black Green Past, xxii. (1B7E) iSo What 
trouble,. coulti enter into these linked lives? 


* b. Mil, Since 1872 used of two infantry bat- 
talions (orregiments) which are coupled together to 
form a regimental district (see also quot. 1872-6). 

1872 Lo. E. Cecil in Hansard Pari. Debates Ser. 
CCIX. 1343 The linked regiments seemed in some instances 
rather ill-assorted unions. 1872-6 Voyle S: Stevenson 
Milit. Diet, (ed. 3) 232 These regiments are termed linked, 
and in the case of one of the regiments going or being on 
foreign service requiring men to make up its numbers, 
soldiers are drafted from the-regiment remaining at home. 
1892 Daily Nezos 12 Apr. 6/1 The line battalion in England, 
which has a linked battalion abroad, is unfit in every way to 
go into the field. 

Iiin]rer(li-gk3i). ff.LiNKiil + -ERl.] One who 
or that which links or joins. 

1856 F. L. Mackenzie in Miles Mem. zy] The linker of 
the seasons. The snowdrop, — it shall bring. x88x Censxis 
Jnstr, (1S85) Coal miner : Linker, Hitcher. Hosiery Manu- 
facturer : Linker. zZ(yz LahourConwiissiontjXo^,?,., Linkers, 
workers (females! of links, that i.s machines for joining or 
Unking together the loops of fabrics. 

Jjinkiiig (lrghig), 7 //f/. jA [f. Ltnkz'.^ + 'Ing^.] 
Connexion by or as by links ; coupling together, 
association. 

X54S Udall Erasnt, Par., LukeVret. (1548) Cvb, For the 
better Ijmkyng of one sentence to an other. x6o8 Hieron 
ll^ks. I. 752/1 The Unking of my sclfe into this wedlocfce 
band. 1837 D, M«Nicoll //'''X:x.204Thebeautifullinkingsby 
which the New Testament is combined with the Old, X894 
Times 10 May ic/i The occasional linking of the regiments. 

Li'nldng, ppl. a. [f. Liuk i + -ing That 
links or joins together. 

. X87X B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. 11. iii. 161 In linking 
circles wide extending, xpox Blackwood's Mag. June 845/2 
There is a linking sonnet, 127, between the series addressed 
to Herbert and the shorter series, .to the Dark Lady. 

Hence + Iii'nlriiigly adv,, so -as to be linked or 
connected. 

1635 Person Varieties 1. vi. 18 Ptolomee his opinion is 
more true, that the earth and waters, mutually and Hnk- 
ingly embrace one another and make up one Globe. 

Iiinkister, corrupt U.S. form of Linguister. 
Xi'nkman. A man employed to carry a torch. 
17x6 Gay Trivia in. 139 Though thou art tempted by 
the link-man’s Call Vet trust him not along the lonely 
Wall. 1762 Genii, Mag. 596 A remarkable robbery was com- 
mitted near Moor-fields by a linkman. x8sx D. J errold JS’i'. 
Giles V, 44 A ballad-singer may hold his head up with a 
linkman any day. x88x Census Instr, (1885) 31 Linkman. 
1898 Dnily^ Tel. 13 Jan. 7/3 To' receive two and six each for 
acting as linkmen at a wedding. 

Iiinkster, corrupt U« S. form of Linguisteb. 
Iiinky (H’^ki), a. [f. Link jAI + -v.] Having 
the character or appearance of links. 

1859 Parker Mise. Poems 19 (E.D.D.) The lang linkie 
lea rigj once pleasant to see. 1893 Stevenson Catnona jsj 
The hnky, boggy muirland that they call the Figgate 
Whins. 

liin-lan-loiie* An echoic formation intended 
to suggest the sound of a chime of three bells. 

X8S9 Tennyson Par’—jTar-^away ii, The mellow lindan- 
lone^of evening bells. 

Xiinn^ (hn). Chiefly .Sh Forms: i hlynn, 

6 lyn(n, 6-8 Hn, 8- linn. [Two words seem to 
have been confused; OE. hlynn str. fern., torrent 
(? related to hlytin masc,, ‘ clangor hlynnan, 
hlynian to resound), and Gaelic Irish linn, 

earlier lind, Welsh llyn, Cornish Im, Breton lenn.j 

1 . A torrent running over rocks: a cascade, water- 
fall. 

C97S Rushro. Go^. John xviiL i Se h®lend code, .ofer Jxih 
hlynne be mon Cedron nemneb* *5*3 Douglas TEneis 
XI. vii.9 Theryveris..Brystand on skelleis our thir demmyt 
lynnis. 1536 (see Leap v. 2 dj, 2567 Gude ff Godlie Ball. 
(b.T.S.) 118 Watter (that] fast rinnis oucr ane lin, Dois not 
relume againe to the awdn place. 1725 Ramsay Gentle 
Sheph. I. ii, Between twa birks out o’era little lin The water 
fa's. 1785 Burns Halloween xxv, Whyles owrc a linn the • 
bumie plays, a x8xo Tannahill Poems (1846) 99 The roar 
of the linn On the night breeze is swelling. 2884 Q. Victoria 
More Leaves 3x1 A linn falling from a height to which foot- 

p. ilhs had been made. 1802 Standard Z Jan. 5/2 In Wales 
and Scotland there are linns which could render Man- 
chester and Dundee independent of the pitmen of the 
Black Countries. 

2. A pool, esp. one into which a cataract falls. 
1577-87 Holinshed Chron., Drscr. Scot. xu. tZft A loch, 

lin, or poole there. « xs84MosTC0MERiE<r/irrr/r 80, 

I saw an river tin Out ouir ane craggic rok of stane, Syne 
lichtit in ane lin. 16x2 DnA%’TON Poly-olb, v. xx8 Toothy, 
tripping dowme from Verwin’s rushie Lin [marg. note, A 
Poole or walry Moorel. A. Wilson Suicide Poet. Wks. 
(1846) X30 Dnven by mat! despair. .To poison, dagger, or 
the engulphing linn, a 1802 Earl Richard xxii. in Child 
Ballads 11. X53/1 The deepest pot in a* the linn They fand 
Erl Richard in. 1865 Ki.ncsley Herew. I. Prel. 3 He. .sees 
nixes in the dark linns as he fishes by night. 

3 . A precipice, a ravine with precipitous sides. 

*799 liHd, Jml. II. ^56 It is found at the bottom of i 

a deep and narrow ravine, or linn. x8o8 Scott Mann. 1. [ 
Inlrod. 3 Gazing down the stcepy linn, That hera.s our little 
garden in. x8i8 — Hrt. Midi, I, If you come here 

ag. Tin, ril pilch you down the linn like afoot-ball. X856 
Bryant Count 0/ Greiers v, Tliey dance through wood and 
meadow, they dance across the linn, 

Iiinn Now dial. Also 5 lyn, 8 lin, 8-9 lynn, 
[Altered form of Lini> sb., the vowel being short- 
ened as is usual in the first clement of a compound.] 
The linden Or lime; also, the wood of this tree; 
atlnb.y in linsi-barkt -hoard, -tree, 
cx»,^^Cath, Angl, 217/2 (AddU. MS-) A Lyn tre, iilia. 


IiJNNET. 

1674 Grew Veget, Trunks \\\. § 4 Some Woods are soft 
but not fast ; others are both, as Linn. 1796 in Morse 
Amef‘. Geog. I. 577 The more useful trees are, maple, ., 
lynn tree, 1796 Marshall Vorksh. (cd. 2) II. 331 Lin; 
tilia europcea, the lime or . linden tree. 1799 J. Sjhtu 
Acc, Remark. Occxirr. (1870) 30 A cover was made of 
lynn bark whichnvill run even in the winter season. x8o8 
Pike^ Sources Mississ, (1810) i. App. 54 The banks of the 
l\Iississippi are still' bordered by the pines of the difTerenc 
species, except a few small bottoms of elm, lynn and maple. 
1812 Brackknridge Viezi's Louisiana (1814) 104 The timber 
is not such as is usually found in swamps, ‘but fine oak, ash. 
olive, linn, beech, and poplar of enormous growth. 1833 /if} 
3 <5* 4 Will. IV, c. 56 Linn Boards, or White Boards for Shoe- 
makers. 1847 Halliwell, Linn-tree, a lime-tree. Derb. 

!l Xjinnsea (Hnra). Bot. [mod.L. ; so named 
by Gronovius, 1749, after the Swedish natnralist 
C. F. Linne, better known by his latinized. liame 
Linnteus.] A slender evergreen 'flowering plant 
(X. bcrealis, N.O. CapifcHacex) of the north 
temperate and frigid zones. 

l86z H. Makryat Year in Stueeien II. 227 ITie linna:a 
loads the air with its perfume. Ibid. 396 The forest is here 
carpeted with the linnata. 

Linnseau, Iiinuean (linf an) a. and sb. [f. 
Linnx-tis (see prec.) + -an. (The spelling Lmnaan 
is the more common, though the Linnean Society 
adopts the other form.)] A..adj. Of or pertaining 
to Linnteus or his system ; given or instituted by 
Linnaeus ; adhering to the system of Linnteus. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s. v. Botany Tab. i Characters 
of the Clashes in the Linnxan System. 1759 B. Stillingfl. 
Calendar Flora Pref., hlisc. Tracts(i762) 243, 1 have retained 
the Linnaan names of every plant, and animal in the 
Swedish Ctilendar. 1807 J. E. Smith Phys, Bot. 491 The 
Linnsean genera of Mosses are cbiefiyfounded on the situa- 
tion of the capsule. 1864 Bowen Logic x. 343 The Linnaeaa 
Classification of plants. 

B. sb. A follower of Linnteus ; one who adopts 
his system. 

x^72 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LXII. 300 If,, a bird, 
which is supposed to migrate in the Nvinter, passes almost 
under the nose of d Linnaean, he pays but little attention lo 
it, because he cannot examine the beak. 

Hence Iiinnsa'anlsm, the doctrines and practice 
of Linnteus, or of his school. 

1831 Blach'w. Mag. XXX. 9 Nobody beyond ibe barriers 
of Linnaeanism could ever dream of designating any of 
these, .a natural history. 

Xiinnseite (linf'oit). Min, [Named by Hai- 
dinger, 1S45, after Linnteus, who first described it : 
see -ITE.] Sulphide of cobalt, containing some 
nickel and copper. 

1849 J. Nicol 457 Llnnmite.. occurs in octahedrons 
and cube.s. 1894 Minerai Mag. X. 339 Cleavage and density 
oflinnxite and polydymite being the sapie. 

Xsin-nail, Sc. and nor/A. dial. [f. *lin (see 
Likch ji.i) + Nail. Cf. Ger. dial. lonnageli\ 
= LlNCH-PlN. 

1496 Ld. Treas. Aee. Scot, I. 293 Item, for fyfty ilj 
chenjeis, to the l3'nna!is of the cartis and the erleddir pynnys 
..ixr, 1562 Wilts ^ Itev.N. C. (Surtees 1835)207 One wayne 
wU* yron bound wheilles, a.'cill nailles, lyn nalles. 1853 
Kobjnson Whitby Gloss, 

Lmnen, obs. form of Linek. 

.Linnet (li'net). Forms: 5 linet, 6 lenet, 
linnette, lynnet, 7-8 lennet, linot, 6- linnet, 
[a. OF. linette, litiol, /t’rwffe (mod.F. Ihiotle), i.lin 
flax, on the seeds of which the bird feeds. OF. had 
a Ihietzuige, whence Lihtwhite, and there is one 
example of linece, f. lin Like ri.l, flax.] 

1 . A common and well-known song-bird, /.inola 
(or Linarici) cannabhia, of the family Fringillidte. 
Its plumage is brown or warm grey ; but in summer 
the breast and crown of the cock (when wild, not 
when caged) become crimson or rose-colour. Allied 
^ecles are the Mountain-Linnet or Twite {Linota 
flavirostris or X. montinm') and the Lesser Red- 
poll (X. mfcscens'). 

[<■ 1030 Ags. I'oe. in Wr.-Wulcker 286/21 Cardelta, linece.] 
r 1330 Crf. 0/ Aroe 1412 ‘What mcneth this?' Scid th.an the 
linet : ‘welcom Lord of blissc'. 1362 Tukser Herbal ll. 
134 b, Men fede byrdes avyth the sede of it [sesamum) 

. . namelye syshennes, and Ilnnetles. 1604 Dravtoh Osul 109 
Fic, quoth the Lennet, tripping on the Spray. 1631 Bratii- 
WAIT ^ryr. Centle-.u. (1641) 290 The shee-Lennet liew away 
and left the male alone. 1678 Rav Willughby's Ornith. 
261 The Mountnin Linnet: Linaria Montana. 1830 
Tcnsvson In Mem. xzvli, I envy not in any moods . . 'l ire 
linnet bom within the cage. 1893 Newtok ZIfe/. JSirds 515 
According to its sex, or the season of the ye.ar, it is known 
as the Red, Grey or Brown Linnet. 

2 . Applied, with qualifications, to birds of other 
genera. Green linnet, the greenfinch (see GriEEN 
a. 12 b). Fine linnet, a siskin of N. America, 
Chrysomitris (or Spinas) pinus, 

j868WooD//2r«« «'/Mm/Z/. xxix. 350 The Indigo Bird 
or Blue Linnet of America (Spiza cyanea). 1884 Buruougiis 
Fresh Fields vi. (1895) 140 The grcenfincii or green linnet i's 
an abundant bird everywhere. 18S6 — Signs 4 Seasons ii. 
(1895! 41 The pine grosbeak and tlic pine linnet are both 
nurslings of this tree. 

3 . Mining, pi. Oxidized lead ores (Raymond 
Mining Gloss, lSS\). 

4 . ' attrib. and Comb., as linnet-bird, -fnicA ; //«. 
net-libe adj.; llnnet’a bonds (see quot. 1727-52). 

X370 Levins Manty. £6/43 A Linnet bird, aeanthts, . 1598 
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Florio, Ltndria, . . q. Lenel*bird or Lack-backer. cx6so 
Lovelace's ‘ To Althea ' in Percy Pol, II. 20 When Lynett 
like confined [1649 Lucasta 98 Like committed Linnets] 
I With shriller note shall sing, Chambers s.v. 

Teazel^ The smaller kind [of teazles] sometimes called I.nnots 
heads, are used to draw out the knap from the coarser stuffs, 
as bays, &c. X883OUIDA Wanda I. 276 The sweet linnet-like 
voice of the Princess Ottilie came on her ear, 1890 Century 
Dici.j Linnet‘Jinch, same as linnet, 

3 jinnet-JlolO« Glass-making, [f. ^linnet, cor- 
ruption of F. lunette + Hole.] = Lukette. 

x66i Merrett A'lfrrj Wr/ o/Glass^ 344 And on the two 
other sides they have their Calcars, into which linnet holes 
are made for the fire to come from the furnace, to bake and 
prepare their Frit, and also for the discharge of the smoak, 
x^S in Knight Diet. Mcch. 

Iiinney, variant of Linbay. 

Linnow, obs. form of Lennow flabby, limp. 
x 5*8 PAYNEL^Vr/m/tf jii’<g-;V/r.(iS35) 108 b, Baynyngmaketh 
the skjTine linnowe or soupulle, 

tijinuow, V. Obs. rart'^^. [f. L en- 
vovr a.] irons. To make supple (in quot. absol,'). 

xSya J. Jones Bathes of Bathn. 19 b, Of the sweete taste, 
it shall have the power, that it may Hnnow, smooth, and 
fynely lewse. 

Iiinny, variant of Linhay. 

Xiino, obs. form of Leno. 

X780 Mao. D’Arblay Diary Apr., He. .insisted upon pre- 
senting me with a complete .suite of gauze lino. 2825 
Blackw. XVII. 165 Spangles and sprigged Minos’ I 
^inoleic (lintrlrik), a, Chem. [t. L. lin-uin 
+ ole-wn oiI + -ic.] Linoleic acid\ an acid found 
as a glyceride in linseed and other oils. Hence 
LinoTeate, a salt of linoleic acid. So ]^iuoTeixi 
[-IN 1 ] (see quot 1900). 

x8S7 Miller Etem. Client, 111.360 The oleic acid furnished 
by the saponification of linseed oil differs from ordinary oleic 
acid ; Sacc terms it linoleic acid. Ibid, 370 The olein of 
olive oil differs from the olein of linseed oil, or linolein. 
1865 Watts Diet, Chem. HI. 700 Linoleie Acid. Papa- 
verolic acid. Ibid.^ Linoleate of lead. 1900 B. D. Jackson 
Gloss. Bot. Terms 148 Linolein^ the glyceride of linoleic 
acid ibund in linseed oil. 

^inoleTUU (Uno‘i*l/'i?m). [f. L. linuvt flax + 

oleum oil.] A kind of floor-cloth made by coating 
canvas with a preparation of oxidized linsced-oil. 
Hence liinoletuned (linou’lfz^mdl,///. a, 

X878 Law Rep,^ Chanc. Div. VIL 834 A Mr. Walton 
obtained several patents, the last and principal being in 
1863, for preparing floorcloth by means of a certain solidi- 
fied or oxidised oil to which he gave the name Linoleum, 
and the floorcloth made by him therewith had been called 
and known as ‘ Linoleum Floor Cloth’, and apparently also 
as‘ Linoleum . .In 1864 the Linoleum Manufacturing Com- 
pany.. wasformed. 1879 in Webster, Suppl. xZtjz Pictorial 
World 21 May X04/1 A chilly tiled or linoleumed passage. 
1895 Daily News^i Nov. 9/4 Furnishers, upholsterers, carpet 
and linoleum warehousemen. 

11 £inon (Ixnoft).- [F. linon.'] A trade-name 
for ‘ lawn*. (In some mod. Diets.) 

190X Wesim. Gas. 25 Apr. 2/2 Litton^ by the way, is Just 
the linen batiste of our shops, 
f Iiino’sity. [ad. mod. L. *lindsttdsy f. lin-um 
flax.] Abundance of flax (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

+ lii*nOStole. [ad. OF. linoslolie, ad. Gr, Aivo- 
(TToAta, f. kivov linen + aroKij robe.] A surplice, 
1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. 13. 
liinot, obs. form of Linnet. 

Xiinot3rpe (bim^wip). Printing, [^line o' 
iype.\ A machine for producing stereotyped lines 
or bars of words, etc. as a substitute for type-setting, 
sB83 [First used in) Specif. U. S. Patent No, 393846, 4 Dec. 
X889 Times (weekly ed.) 28 June 20/x The linotype .. has 
been adopted in the offices of several American newspapers. 
1899 Appleton's Ann. Cycl, 623 In 1880 he [Mergenthaler] 
made a complete change of system, and adopted the plan 
that he brought to perfection in the linotype. 

Hence Limotypist, one who uses a linotype. 

X805 Daily News 26 Nov. 10/5 Linotyplst wants day work. 
t£vnOTlSf a.t Obs. rare^K [f. L. lin-um 
flax + -ous.J Of the nature of flax ; flax-like. 

*7*5 tr, Paucirotlus' Rerum Mem. I. 1. v. X4 Pliny men- 
tions another Sort of Linous Substance [orig, atterius 
guo^ne Uni 'which he calls in the First Chapter 

of his Nineteenth Book, fvAoi-, Wood. 

Unous (lai’nas), c.2 rare. [f. Line j ^.2 + 
-otrs.J Relating <0 or in a line. 
x8^ Worcester (cites Sir J. Herschel). 

XiiSLOXill (Unp'ksin). Chem. Also -yn. [f. L. 
lin-um flax -f Ox-YGEN + -in L] A resinous sub- 
stance obtained from linoleic acid. 
x8:j6 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 714. 

Xii’n-pin. Obs. exc. dial. Also 4-6 lynpin; 
5 “Pyne, linepin, 7 linnpin. [f, lift (see Linch 

-J. Pin.] = Linch-pin. 

c 1330 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 518 In. .duobus Lyn- 
pinnes. c 1425 Poc. in Wr.-Wulcker dSs-'ag Hoc ItunuUuuty 
iynpyne. 1523 Fitzherb. II ush. § 5 With . . iL lyn pinnes of 
);ren in the axiltre-endes, 1598 Barret Theor.^ Warresv. 
lii. i33Rammers, Hnepinnes,..and all such otherimplements. 
1659 C Hoole tr. Comenins' Orbis Sensnalium (1672) 173 
The Axle-trees . . the Lin-pins, and Axlelree-staves. x683 
R. Holme Armoury in. ssg/'a Linn Pin. 
t Li'nqxiisll, v. Obs. [f. L. linqu-ere + -ISH 2, 
after Relinquish v.J trans. To abandon, forsake. 

xS9t Harinxton Orl. Fur. xxxix. xviii, But now awhile I 
linquish this conflict. 1604 R. C[a\vdrey 1 Table Alph., 
Liuguish, to leaue or forsake, *694 Motteux Rabelais 
O737) V. 232 Th’ Opime you’d linquish for the Macerated. 
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^Dinsaug’ (Hmsieq). [a. Javanese linsangy 
xvlinsangf wrongly rendered * otter * in Diets.] A 
kind of civet cat, Linsang (or Prionodoti) gracilis^ 
striped black and white, common in Borneo and 
Java. A related African species is the Guinea 
Linsang, Poiana richardsoni. 

1885 Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) V. 438 The Linsang 
{Prionodou gracitis\ of the Malayan regions . . is white, with 
broad, black cross bands. It occurs in Borneo, Java, and 
Singapore, ..The Guinea Linsang.. ranges from Sierra Leone 
to Fernando Po. X893LYDEKKER //xVL 1 . 456 The 

Asiatic linsangs. .constitute the genus Linsang. The one 
African linsang. .has been made the type of a separate genus 
— Poiana. 

Xiinse, obs. and dial, form of Linch. 

Xinseed (Umsfcl). Forms: a. See Line jAI 
and Seed. 6 lmt(e)aeede, 7 lyntseed, 7-9 
north, dial, lintseed. [OE. tin Line sb. ^ + sd'd 
seed ; cf. MHG. Hnsdt, Du. lijnzaad. 

The form Unt.seed., which is strictly to be regarded as 
a distinct word, f. Lit^, is in Scotland used of seed in- 
tended to be sown, while the ordinary form is current in 
other applications.] 

The seed of flax, well known as the source of 
linseed-oil, and as a medicament. ‘Y Occas. the 
flax-plant. Oil of linseed{s = linseed-oil. 

e joco Sojc. Leechd. 1. 140 Genim has ylcan wyrte seoS. . 
mid linsaede. a xxoo Gercfa in Anglia (1886) IX. 262 
Mcdcran settan, Hnsed sawan. 13.. S. E. Leg. (MS, Bodl. 
779) in Herrig’s Archiv LXXXJi. ^is/sjj Of linsed & of 
cyrin & of oher Jung men conne al day oyle out bring. 2398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xcvii. (1495) 664 Lyne sede 
nourissheth but lyiyll ; and is hard todefye.^ ^2420 Pallad. 
on Hnsb. Xi. 15 Now lynseed, yf the liketh, may be 
sowe. 2532-3 Act 24 Hen. VI 11 ^ c. 4 (They shall] till and 
and sowe. .one roode-.with line sede, otherwise called flaxe 
sede. 2578 Lytf. Dotioe/ts t. xlix. 71 Lynseede raengled with 
hony..appeaseth the cough. 1626 A. Speed Adam out of 
E. XV. <1659) 114 The drosse or that which is left after the 
pressing out of Lyntseeds. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. fy 
Min. 4r8 The catarrhe.. if from repletion, it’s helped by 
line-seed, with honey. x686 Aclionby ///wrfn 1. 

27 The Secret of Oyl Painting, consists in using Colours 
that are Ground with Oyl of Nut, or Linseed. 1752 tr. 
Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 37 Leaves, Hke those of Linseed 
hut larger, greener, and more riscous. 1729 {fitli) Short 
Rules and Observations for Sowing of Lintseed and Hemp- 
seed. 1782 J. Mill Diary in Shetland Minister iSZ/t Cent. 
(1807) XX2 A decoction of 20Z. Hnt seed, 2 do. of Liquorish- 
stick bruised and boiled (etc.). 1807 XvlI. 554 
The . , barley water, and infusion of linseed were ordereef to 
be continued. *823 J. Badcock Dorn. Amusem. 30 Having 
dipped the fore-finger and thumb partially in oil of linseeds. 
2847 Mary Howitt Ballads 65 And some they brought the 
brown lint«sced, And flung it down from the Low. 1872 
O uvcR Elem. Bot. 11. 148 The seeds of the Flax plant, called 
Linseed, are very largely imported. 

b. allrib. ixndComb., OS linseed-shafed 0.6].; lin- 
seod cake, linseed pressed into cakes in the process 
of extracting the oil, and used as food for cattle ; 
linseed-earth (see quot.); linseed-meal, linseed 
ground in a mill ; linseed-oil, the oil obtained by 
pressure from linseed; linseed poultice, a poultice 
made of linseed or linseed-meal; linseed-tan, an 
infusion of linseed, used as a demulcent. 

18x3 SiR^ H. Daw Agric. Chem. (1814) 365 Cattle at first 
refuse *Linsced cake. 1883 Greslf.v Gloss. Coal-minings 
* Linseed Earthy blackish grey clay suitable for making into 
firebricks. 1599 A. M, tr. Gabelhauer's Bk. Physicke 65/i 
With •Hntseede meale make a little paest. 1839 Penny 
Cycl. XIII. 384/1 Cataplasms of Hnsecd-ineal. 2548 Pidvy- 
Council Acts (1890) il. 174 *Lyncede oyle, xx galons. 2726 
Leoni tr. Albertis ArcAit. II. 15/2 Colours mixed up with 
lintseed oyl. 1879 G. Gladstone in Cassell" s Techn. Educ. 
IV. xos/t In oil'gilding the size used is made of a mixture 
of boiled linseed-oil and ochre. 2833 Cycl. Praci, Med. II. 
8x3/2 Acommon bread and water or ■"lintseed poultice. 1870 
T. Holmes .^■rL-S’Krg, (ed. 2J I. 703 The knots (of farcy] are 
small and *linseed-shaped. X74X Baker in Phil. Trans. 
XLl. 659 When I went to-bed, drank some *Linseed-tea. 
Hence linseeded ppl. a., mixed with linseed. 

2864 Spectator 27 Feb. 228/2 The Bill for allowing lin- 
seeded malt to escape duty passed its second reading. 

+ U'XlSel. Obs. rare—'. In 6 lynsel. [ad. F. 
Hneatishcetf winding sheet L. linteolum^ dim. of 
linteum linen cloth.] A shawl, a wrap. 

x5M Kvd Cornelia iii. D 4 b, Casting a thyn course lynsel 
ore iiys shoulders, That,.trayl’d vpon the ground. 

^Linsey (H'nzi). Also 5 lynesey, 6 lince, 
7-8 linsy. [Possibly f. Line jA* + Say.] 

1 . In early use, perh, some coarse linen fabric. 
In later use, =Linsev-woot.8EY. Also attrib. 

* 4215 “^ in Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869) 4x9, xx clothis of 
lynesey. 1583 Rates Custom-ho. Dj b, Lince called blew 
lince the doz. 1771 Pennant Tour Scott, 1769 (1774) 259 
Chiefly engaged in manuractures of linsies, worsted stockings 
[etc.]. Ci8a6 Erl Richard xxiv. in Child Ballads 11 . 463 
O baud awa thae linen sheets, And bring to me the llnsey 
clouts I hae been best used in. x88i Instr, Census Clerks 
(1885) 64 Woollen Cloth Manufacture. Linsey Weaver. 

2. (See quot.) 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-miningf Linsey^ strong Bind, 
also streaky sandstone. 

Iiinsey-woolsey (limzi wuTzi). Forms; 5 
lynsy-, 61yls0-,lince-,lynae-,6-8 lin8i(e-,-y(e-, 
7lin(t)sie-, lincy-, linzy-, lynsey-,7-9Hndsey-, 
6- linsey-; 5 -wolsye, 6 -Tvolae, •woolsy(e, 
•wulse(y, 6-8 -wo(o)lsie, -y, 6-9 -wolsey, 6- 
•woolsey. [f. prec. + Wool, with jingling ending.] 


1 . Orig. a textile material, woven from a mixture 
of wool and flax ; now, a dress material of coarse 
inferior wool, woven upon a cotton warp. Also pi. 
Pieces or kinds of this material. 

2483 Cath. Angl. zig/z Lynsy woJsye, liuisfetna vel lino- 
sterna. 2522 Skelton Why not to Court 128 We shall haue 
a tot gnot From the Pope of Rome, To weue all in one 
lomeA webbeoflylsewulse. *591 H.SMrrHPrv’/../1/rtmVT^^ 
157 God forbad the people to weare linsey wolsey, because 
It was a signe of inconstancie. 1599 Nashe Lenten SUtffe 
To Rdr., I had as lieue haue. .no cloaihes rather then w’ear 
linsey wolsey. 1670 D. Denton Descr. New York (1845) 
rS They make every one Cloth of lor their own w’earing, as 
also woollen Cloth, and Linsey-woolsey. <rz7zo C. Fiennes 
Diary (1888) 159 Kendall Cotton .. is much made here and 
also Linsi-woolseys. 2784 R. Bage Barham Downs I. 169 
Martha .. delighted to be cloathed in good Linsy Woolsy, 
the work of her own hands. 1826 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. II. 7.^ Then ensues another set of changes . . till gray 
hairs, wrinkles, and lindsey-woolsey wind up the picture. 
1855 NV. Sargent Braddock's Exped. 85 Dresses of linsey- 
w'oolsey (a cloth, home-woven, of wool and flax), 
b. A garment of this material. 

1B94 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella 1. 28 Marcella, .had usually 
figured.. in a linsey-woolsey. 

2. fig. or in figurative contexts, esp. a strange 
medley in talk or action ; confusion, nonsense. 

? zS92 Greene Vision Wks. i88i-6 XII. 23s Thou hast 
write no booke well, but thy Nunguam sera est, and that 
Ls indifferent Linsey .Wolsey. 1594 Nashe Terrors Ni. 
Wks. 1883 HI. 229 A man must not .. haue his affections 
linsey wolsey, intermingled with lust, and things worthy of 
liking. 2602 Shaks. Alls Welliw. i, 13 What Jin.sie wolsy 
hast thou to speake to vs againe. 1628 Ford Lovers Mel. 
v, This unfashionable mongrel, this linsey-wolsey of mor- 
tality. 2694 S. Johnson Notes Past. Let. Bp. Burnet i. 52 
Far be it fiom all Mankind to impute such Alhto-mall and 
Linsey-wolsey to the Providence of God. 

3 . attrib. passing into adj, 

1618 Donne Senn. cxxxiii. V. 394 Out of his word I can 
preach against Linsey-woolsey garments [Dent. xxii. xx]. 
2749 Fielding Tom Jones xi. v, [Ij have never seen any of 
^ur cash, unless for one Hndsey woolsey coat. 2777 W. 
Dalrymple Trav, Sp. ^ Port, xxix, The women wore 
Jackets and aprons, .with a kind of linsey woolsey petticoat. 
1839 Stonehouse Axholme 47 Forty^or fifty years ago .. 
a servant of the best class. .wa.s clad chiefly in linsey woolsey 
garments. 2855 Singleton Virgil 1. Pref. 5 To dress the 
sovereign in a iinsey-u oolsey garb would be seen at once to 
be a very unsuitable investiture. 

b. Jig. Chiefly with sense, * giving the appear- 
ance of a strange medley ‘ being neither one thing 
nor the other*. 

2^6$ T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 102 b, An asse in a rochet, 
a lince wolse bishop. 26x9 Br. Sanderson Strut. 1. 18 The 
linsey-woolsey Laodicean church, neither hot nor cold. 2663 
Butler Hud, i. iii. 1227 A Lawless Linsy.woolsy Brother, 
Half of one Order, half another. 1758 J. Rutty Spirit, 
Diary (ed. 7) 125 Lord lake away this hnsej’-woolsey virtue I 
2823 Exntuiner 532/1 A perking, prurient, linsey-wolsey 
species of composition. 

4. Comb.y as liusey-woolsey-wise adv. 

2606 Sylvester Du Bartas ir. iv. n. Magntf 32 And ako 
mingle (Linsie-woolsie-wise) This gold-ground Tissue with 
too-mcan supplies. 

Linstock (li'nstpk). Ohs. exc. Hist. Also 6 
linestoke, lynCt)stock,- (limstock), 6-7 lint 
stocke, 6-8 lin(t)stock, 9 lent-stock. [In 
16th c. Hnt-f lineslocket ad. (wiih assimilation to 
Lint and Like jA*) Du. lonlstok, f. hnt match 
(see Lunt jA) + stok stick.] A staff about three feet 
long, having a pointed foot to stick in the deck or 
ground, and a forked head to hold a lighted match. 

*575 Churchyard CkipPes 95b, He. .in his hand, a smok- 
ing lyntsiock broght And so gaue fier. 2592 Stow Ann. (an. 
1563) 1x26 A linestoke fell into a barrel of powlder, and set 
it on fire together with the vessell. 2598 B. Jonson Ev. 
Man in Hum. 111. i. Their master gunner . . confronts me 
with his linstock, readie to giue fire. 2682 Lend. Gas. No. 
1684/1 Then thirty Gunners with their Linstocks.. followed 
by thirty Negroes, .with their Brown-bills. 2769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1780), Lintstock. 2804 Naval Chron. XII. 

63, X lent-stock ; iz handspikes. 2808 Scott Marm. i, ix. 
The gunner held his linstock yare. 2840 Barha.m Ingol. 
Leg., Hamilton Tight, The linstock glows in his bony hand. 
fg. 2602 Marston Ant. Mel. 11. Wks. 1856 I. 19 The 
match of furte is lighted, fastned to the linstock of rage. 

Iiinsy, obs. form of Linsey. 

lint^ (lint). Forms: 4-7 lyiit(e, 5 lyn(it)et, 

6 linte, 7 (9 dial.') linet, 5- lint. [In ME. linnet; 
related (somewhat obscurely) to Line jA^; perh.a. 

F. linette (recorded only in the sense * linseed *, but 
possibly of wider meaning in OF.), f. lin Line 
sb .^ : see -et.] 

1 . (Now only Sc.") The flax-plant. 

2458 (see lint-sovm in 5J. 2548 Turner Names of Heroes 
49 Linum is called in englishe Flax, lyne or lynte. 2502 
Herbal It. 30 Flax is called of the Nortben men bmt. 2733 
P. Lindsay Interest Scot. 154 Our present Way is to 
Linton any Ground, which puts us to a great .r 

weed it. jgBs Burns Cotter's Sat. Nt. xi, The 
garrulous will tell. How ’twas a towmond -s 

f’ the bell. 280$ Forsyth Eraw/zer IV. 29 Hax, , 

it is universally called in Scotland, hnt, is so"'”’ , . 

2 . (Chiefly -Ftr.) Flax prepared for spinn ng. Also, 

the refuse of the same, used as a co^bnsUble.^ 

2375 Barbour Bruce xvii. csyjS 

tane. And lynt and hardiss ^ iyx of bell. 

Leg. Saints iiL {Andreas) S 93 f'?his'^rrcw woman ihaim 
C2470 Henry Wallace \\\. 4*3 . that haisiely kendill 

struit wcill in deld. With lynt Md fyr, <hntji=>s_ ^ 


wald. 


wcill in deid, 72 To pay the said 

1562 Durham Depos. (Scnco; gz 



LINO?. 

Isabell every yere one bonde’of lynt. 1^91 Harincton Orl. 
Fur xxxiv. Ixxxvii, Each roome therein was full of divers 
fleeces Of wooll, of U it, of silk, or els of cotten. 1741 in 
A. Liudores Abbey (^876) 272 Fi,r one hundred 

of lint to be given out to the poor people of the 

a e to spin. 179. Burns IVeary Pundd To~v 5, I 
my wife a stane 0* lint As gude as e’er did grow ; 
And a’ that she has made o’ that Is ae poor pnnd 0’ tow. 
1830 Scott Detnonol. ix. 330 It was at different times a 
brazier’s shop, and a magazine for lint, 

3 . A soft material lor dressing wounds (formerly 
also to burn for tinder), prepared by ravelling or 
scraping linen cloth, fin //,, pieces of this 
material. 

CT400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 83 Fille he wounde wihinneforb 
with lynnet of lynnen clooh. C1440 Promp. Parv, 306/1 
Lynt, scliauynge of lynen clothe, cetrpea * *578 Lyte 
Dodoens in. xii. 333 The same .. layde to with fine lime or 
lynnen, doth swage and mitigate the payne. ?ci6oo Dis- 
tracted Emp.\, iii. in Bullen O. PI. lU. 249 May iheire 
sore wast theire lynnen into lynte. 26x2 W, Parkes Cttr^ 
iaine-Dr. (1876) 55 Let him but finde the least sparke in 
the lint, hee neuer ceaseth blowing till he haue^ made it a 
huge flame. x6z2 Beaum. & Fl. Sea ’ Voy . III. 1, O that I 
had my boxes and my lints now,^ 1670 Cotton Espemon 
HI. X. 498 Very much weakened with ten great wounds, and 
roul’d up with Lints and Plaisters. 1707 Farquhar Beaux 
Stratagem V. iv, Do, do, Daughter— while I get the Lint, 
and the Probe and the Plaister ready. 1767 Gooch Trent. 
IVounds 1. 189 Lint or Puff-ball, moistened in Alcohol Vini . . 
will generally answer the purpose. 1828 Scott/’. M. Perth 
ii, He . . hastily took from his purse some dry lint, to apply 
to the slight wound. 1833 Hr. Martineau Charmed Sea 
iv. 5x To scrape lint and nurse the wounded was proper 
woman’s employment down in Poland yonder, x8^. M. 
Mackenzie Dis. Throat ^ Nose II. 63 Drainage [of the 
abscess! was kept up by means of a strip of lint. 

b. Fluff of any material, f Also, a particle of 
the same. rare. 

x6xx CoTCR., Freluche^..^ small straw, or linL at 66 ^ 
Howard Committee n. i. Four Plays (1665) 88 Driving the 
lint from his black Cloathes With his Wet 'lliumb. x^8 
Century Jan. 372/2 After a little the sawsejogged with 
lint, the wheel stopped, and poor Whitney was in despair. 

4 . a. Now oniy<//fl/. or Netting for fishing- 
nets, i*b. A net for the hair. Obs. rare~“^. 

a. x6is E. S. Britain's Buss in Arb. Garner III. 629 
Which 245 yards of Lint or Netting (ready made or knit) 
will cost three pence a yard. ^*874 Holosworth Deep-sea 
FishingXi, lor That length of line being appropriated to the 
30 yards of [drift-lnet, so that the * hnt * or netting Ls set 
slack. 1884 Knight Did. A/ech. Supp!., Lint (Fishing), a 
fisherman's name for the netting of a pound or seine. 1892 
P. H. Emerson Son 0/ Fetts 37 They ligged the ground 
rope in, and begun pulling in the lint to the cod end. 

D. a x8*8 Ld. LU'ingsiott xxxll. in Child Ballads IV, 
433/2 There's never lint gang on my head, 

o. aft rib. and Comb.^ as lint-boll {;bov}), -mill^ 
•padf •‘Sheaff -speck \ lint-sown ppl, a.; lint-box 
(i/’.i*.), the upper part of a cotlon-press ; lint- 
doctor Calico-printing (see quot.) ; lint-haired 
^flaxen-haired ^linen-paper\ lint- 

scraper, a person employed to scrape lint (for 
hospital use) ; also {slang), a contemptuous name 
for a young surgeon ; '['lint-spurge, a name pro- 
posed for the plant Euphorbia Esula\ lint-top 
(Sc. -tap), as much flax as is usually laid on a 
distaff for being spun off. Also Lint-white a. 

0x470 Henryson Mor, Fah.yvx.^preack.Sviallovi) xxvii, 
Me think, quhen that yone *Iint-bollis ar ryip, To mak ws 
feist, a 1585 PoLWART Flyitng w. Alontgomerie 552 Athort 
his nitty now like louse lyes linkand like a large lint bow. 
X901 G. W. Cable Cavalier^ xxi, The *liiil-box of the old 
cotton press was covered with wet morning'glorie.s. 1839 
Ure Diet. Arts 2x7 Another. .sharp-edged ruler, called the 
■*lint doctor, whose office it is to remove any fibres which 
may have come off the calico in the act of printing. 1891 
V. C. Cotes 2 Girls on Barge 78 A dirty *lint-haired 
ragamuffin. 1805 Forsyth Beauties Scotl, IV. 49 Upon 
this water there are . . two ’lint-mills. 2879 Si. George's 
Hosp Rep.yS., 482 Wet *lint-pad and bandage applied. X794 
Blumenhach in Phil. Trans. LXXXIV, 180 The outnard 
ones had some traces of our common *lint paper. x85i 
Thackeray Level vL (1869) 241 If Miss Prior . . prefers this 
*lint-scraper to me, ought I to baulk her? 1881 Instr, 
Census Clerks (1885) 48 Lint Scraper. 2799 T. Robertson 
Agric. Perth 168^ Some persons.. recommend to set up the 
*lint sheaves .. in stocks, like grain. 1458 Extracts 
Burgh Rec. Peebles (1872) 128 Al the wast land that was 
•lynt or corn sawin. 1827-35 Willis Parrhasius 53 The 
•lint-specks floated in the twilight air. 1548 Turner Names 
of Herbes (E. D.S.) 63 Pityusa..oughteto be called. .*Lint- 
spourge, for it hath smal leaues like Flax. 1722 Ramsay 
Bessy Bell fy Mary G. ii, Bessy's hair's like a ’lint tap. 
Lint 2 (lint), dial. [Short for Untie Lentil.] 
= Lentil (chiefly in pi.). x888in Sheffield gi<tss. 
Lintan : see LinterS. 

t Iiintea'rious, a. Obs. rare^^. [f. 'L.Hntea- 
ri-us (f. linteus linen) + -ous.] Of or belonging 
to linen (Blount Glostogr. 1656). 

Lintel (li’nia). Forms : 4-5, 7 lyntel(l, 5, 7 
li-,lyntal.(l, (6 lyntil, lynttyll, 7lental, lindal, 
lintle, 8 lintil, 9 lentil), 7- lintel, [n. OF. lintel 
threshold (F, //Vi/^n/O popular L. *lTmitdle or 
^Umitelluvi (f. Uniit-, tunes Limit sb., confused 
with llviin-, Itmen threshold).] 

1 . A horizontal piece of timber, stone, etc. placed 
over a door, window, or other opening to discharge 
the superincumbent weight. 

1388 WVCLIF Exod. xii. 22 Spr^mge'se therof the lyntel 
n'’ulg. superliminareX and euer either post, c 2450 Merlin 
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436The Emperor., wrote letteres on thelyntell of thedorcin 
grewe. 1500-20 Dundar /^< v//«!xix. 39 Albeid that thow were 
never sa stout, Vndir this lymtall sail thow lowl. x6ox-a in 
Willis &Cbrk Cambridge \tZZ 6 ) 11. 629 Paid for lymalls at 
the founiaine iiij* viij*. 2667 Pkimatt City 4 C. Build. 82 
One Lintal to discharge the two Windows and Balcony-door, 
eight foot of Timber. 2725 Pope Odyss.wx. 216 I'he pillars 
silver, on a brazen base; Silver the lintels deep-projecting 
o’er. 2839 Yeowell Ane. Brit. C/t. xiu (X8471 130 A moor- 
stone lintel is placed across the top to support the little roof. 
2863 A. Fonblanque 'Pangleti Skein II. it. 29 U pon the lentil 
of No. 7 [he] found painl^ the name of Mr. C. L. 
f 2 . ? A spoke of a wheel. Obs.~~° 

2570 Levins Manip. 125/13 LyntU of a cart, radius, 

3 . attrib., as lintel-piece, -post, -stone, -tree. 

2842-59 Gwilt Encycl. Arch. Gloss. s.v.. If a wall be 
very thick, more than one ’lintel piece will be required. 
2874 Raymond Statist. Mines 4- Mining 402 Tlie lintcl- 
ptece alone weighs about 3,000 pounds. x8o6 J.^ Grahame 
AV nr/f.S’ro/. 942 <Jthen{[rc. birds] sometimes Are driven within 
our ’liniel-posts by storms. 1575 Burgh Rec, Glasgow 
(1832) 50 Item, to James Law, for pe thre •liniall stanes to 
he boiss wiiidois, xij j, 1879 LuDCociof/Wn yW. ff Educ, 
X. 197 The hntel stones of the doorway are 40 feet to inches 
in length. 2601 Holland Pliny if. 580 The .. maine 
•lintle-tree which lay ouer the .. chcekes of the great dore. 
2675 Hobbes Odyssey 77 The door-posts silver • , The 
liniTe-tree upon them stiver too. 

Hence Iti'iiteUed a., furnished with a lintel, 
Iil'ntelling’ vhl. sb., the action of providing with 
lintels ; the material used for this purpose. 

2703 T. N. City ft C. Purchaser Lmtelling, Guttering. ., 
&c. at so much per Foot. sAvtGentl. Mag. XCVIl. ii. g 
A doorway with a lintelled architrave. 2894 Doyle Mem, 
S. Holmes iii Over the low. heavy-Untelled door. 
Lintelkl, obs. form oi Lentil. 

Lin -hfiyi (li'ntai). U,S. [f. LintI + -EnL] A 
machine for stripping off the short-staple cotton- 
fibre from the cotton-seed after ginning. Also 
tinier-machine, (In recent U.S. Diets.) 
liinter lintan, dial. corruptions of Lean-to. 
2736 New Hatnpsh. ProzK Papers (2870) IV. 714 *Tls 
judged the cause [of a fire] was from a spark falling out of 
the lintan chimney (which was lower than the house), x86i 
Mrs. Stowe Peart of Orr's 1 st. 10 A brown house of the 
kind that the natives call * lean to* or * Hnter 1893 Zikcke 
Whei'steaii 261 A penthouse is a ’ Hnter * (lean-to). 

t Ziinterel* Obs, fPerh. a corruption of Lin- 
tel ; perh. a dim. of OF. Hnter L. type *livti- 
tdrium),\\nt.t\.‘\ = Lintel. 

^2548 Hall Chron., Hen. F7// (x8o9) 629 A mightie 
buildyng of tyinber..ihe lynterelles inhaunsed with pillers. 
Iiintern, linton, altered ff. Lintel ; cf. prec. 
Obs, exc. dial, 

xS^Repar. Towerxn Bayley Tower Land. (2821) i. App. 22 
It'm for ij. lyntons made for the ij. wyndowes. x6xi Coryat 
Crudities 133, I read this inscription in apeeceofslone 
directly over the Hnteme of the dore. 26x4 Raleigh Hist. 
IPorlJu. (1634) 2X2 When every one of the Hebrewes had 
slaine a Lamoe, . . and with the bloud thereof coloured 
the poste and Hnteme of the doores. 1864 T. Q. Couch 
E.Conni). Gloss, in ^rjit. Boy, Inst. Cortiw. 1. 17 Lxniern, 
a Hntel. 

Lintie (li’nti). Se, Also linty. [f. lint in 
Lintwhite -h dim. ending -ie (-y).] Linnet. 

*795 Burns Verses Destr. IVoods 4 Where Unties sang 
and lambkins play’d, a 2835 Hocc Ringan Mayi^x Poet. 
Wks, 1838 I. 300 She trows ..The Hniy’s cheip a ditty 
tame. 2899 Crockett Kit Kennedy 198, 1 heard the Unties 
singing where I >vas falling asleep. 

Iiintil, lintle, obs. forms of Lentil. 

2621 Burton Anat. Alel. ii. i. r. ii. 504 The Burreand the 
Lintle cannot endure one another [L. lappa tenti ad- 
z'ersaiur']. 

Xiintonite (Irntonait). Jilin. [Named after 
Miss L. A, Linton, who analysed it.] A variety 
of thomsonite found in green amygdulcs in trap. 

1879 Peckham & Hall in Amer. yml, Sei. Ser. ni. XIX. 
(1880) 122, 

Liatseedjliirit-stock; see Linseed, Linstock. 
Iiilltwlli’fc6(li'ni|h\vait),jA Chiefly^V, Forms; 

I linaethuisae, linetufse, -twige, 4ly33kwhytt0, 
6 lyntquhit, -yte, 7 - lintwhite. [OF. llnetwige, 
perh. f. Itn flax -i- -Iw/ge (? cogn. w. OHO. zwi^n 
to pluck, vellere, carpere), found also in pisteltwige 
thistle finch. Cf. Twite jA 
The etymology involves a difficulty because the first 
element appears as line- (or Kneed instead of lin ; but the 
correspondence^ in sense with the Rom, name of the bird 
(see Linnet) is in favour of its correctness. Apart from ety- 
mology there is no evidence that the first vowel in the O.E. 
word was long.] 

~ = Linnet. 

C725 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) C 147 Ctznf/rr/rj, linetui:^e. 
a 800 Erfurt Gloss, 309 Carduelis, Hnaethuigae. c 1000 
jFlfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker xi/26 Carduelis, Hnetuige. 
?rt24oo Aforte Arih.z 6 j^ With lowde laghitirs one lofte 
for lykynge of byrdez, Of larkes, of lynkwhyttez, jiat 
lufflyche songene. 1513 Douglas jEneis xii. Prol, 240 
Goldspynk and lyntauhyte fordynnand the lyft. 2549 
Compl. Scot. vi. 39 The lyntquhit sang cuntirpoint quhen 
the os3il jelpit. C2690 Roxb. Ballads (x888) VI. 607 The 
Lint-while loud, and Progne proud . .do sing as sweetly as 
in Yarow. 1785 Burns To William SimpsonyCvi^ When Hni- 
whites chant among the buds. 1830 Tennyson Poemsnt The 
lintwhite and the throstlccock Have voices sweet ana clear. 

Iiiut-white (U'ntihwait), a. Sc. [f. Lint l + 
White,] W'hite as lint or flax; flaxen. 

*794 Burns 'Now nature deeds'. Lassie wi’ the lint- 
white locks. 2866 Miss Mulociv Noble Life viii. 148 With 
the sun shining on the lint-white hair. 


LION. 

t Li'ntworm. Obs. [a. ,MHCr. Untwurm 
dragon.] ? A figure of a dragon. 

1423 Bolls of ParP. IV. 218 Inventory yewels of Hen. V, 
Ung Lynlworme d’or ovec i Crois. Ibid. 219 Item, lu 
Lyntewormes. 

Xiinty, sb . : see Lintie. 

Linty.li'nti), a. [f. LintI + -Y 1.] fa. Resem- 
bling lint ; soft like flax or lint (in quot. fig.). 
b. b ull of lint or fluff. 

2607 Middleton Pkccnix 11. iiL F 2, One good bang 
vppon a Buckler would make moste of our Gentlemen flye 
a peaces, tis not for tlicbe lintle limes. 1705 N. Tate tr. 
Cowley's Plauisv.K\’}2\) 392 'Id .«eesuch Kernels such strong 
Armnur wear; Fir>t with a linty Wad wrapt close about, 
(Useful to keep green Wound.'; from gushing out*. 1889 
Gordon Stables Dog Oivners' Kennel Comp. v.§ 4. 54 Mix- 
ture of about two-thirds hardish hair and one-third linty. 
2891 Bazaar zo Feb. 262/3 Swansdown .. is better than cot* 
ton-wool, because it is not so linty, 

. II Linum (loirniim). Bot. [mod.L. use of L. 
lintim flax, Line j/i.i] A genus of ])lants (N.O. 
Linacere) of which flax is a well known example. 
In popular use, applied to the ornamental species 
of this genus. 

1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. v. 138 The hiIlAide<; [on the 
road to Bethel] were covered with the most lovely spring 
flowers ; dwarf irises, the delicate pink Hnum [etc.]. 2882 
Garden 3 June 385/3 Linums have stood the past winter 
better than heretofore. 

Linx, obs. jfl. Link sb, ; obs. form of Lynx. 
Xiiny, liney (lavni), a. [f. Line + -v i.] 

1 . Ol the nature of or resembling a line or streak, 
thin, meagre, 

^ 1807 Opie in Led. Paint. (Bohn 1848) 254 Somewhat that 
is stiff, crude, *Hney*, and harsh in respect to anatomy. 
2826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 11. 207 'I'he narrow liny 
clouds, which a fewminutesagolay like soft vapoury streaks 
along the horizon. *830 Fraser's Mag. 1. 146 The archi- 
traves .. arc cut away, and made to look weak and liny, 
2855 Ecclesiologist XVI. 365 It looks thin, ‘liney’, and 
attenuated. ^ 2874 T. HardV Far fr. .J. adding Crowd ym, 
Shaping their eyes long and liny, partly because of the light. 

2 . Pull of lines, marked with lines. 

2817 Keats Sleep «5- Poetry Then there rose to view a 
fane Of Hny marble. ^*835 T. walker C 7ngT'«fl/ vi. (1887) 
65 The brooding affections of the mind . . make the counte- 
nance fallen, pale, and Hny. 2849 Ruskin Sei\ Lamps Hi. 
§ 22. 90 'i’he leaf being .. rendered Hny by bold markings 
of its ribs. *872 Routledge's Esu Boy's Ann. 356/2 To give 
the i^rounding a Hney appearance, 
liion (Idi'dn), sb. Forms : a, 1 Ida, Ho, Ido, 5 
Iqo, $Orm. le(genitive leness, leoness, leuness), 

0. 3 leun(e, lyun, 3-4 leoun, Uun(e, 3-5 leon, 

3-8 lyon, 4 leone, lyen, 4-6 ly-, lione, lioun, 5 
lyovm, lywn, 5-6 lyoun(e, 6 lionne, 3- lion. 
[The mod. form represents an adoption (first ap- 
pearing c 1 200) of AF, liun (F. /«>«), a Com. Korn, 
word =Pr. leo, Sp. leon, Pg. leao, It. leone, Hone 
L. lednem, nora. leo, a. Gr. Kiom (stem Kiovr-, perh. 
altered from an earlier The Gr. word 

was perh. adopted from some foreign lang. ; a note- 
worihy similarity of sound is presented by Heb. 

Idbt Hon (pi. l^baim), also occurring in the 
sense ‘lioness* with the vocalization Bbiyyd', cf. 
also Eg)'ptian labai, lawai lioness. The synony- 
mous Gr. At? (cf. Heb. layisJi) is not etymo- 
logically connected. 

Before the adoption of the Fr. word,' English 
possessed forms directly representing the Latin leo, 
lednem. The word was used, with difference of 
gender and inflexion, both for * lion * and ‘ lioness *, 
the L. letsna not having been adopted. Owing to 
the two-fold form of the L. word in the nom. and 
the oblique case, the declension in OE. is irregular 
and variable. The recorded forms are : nom. sing. 
ISo (Anglian //«), gen. sing./£'t7«(Northnmb. masc. 
Mzj), dal. sing. Icon, leone, leonan, acc. sing, lion 
(fem, also led), nom., acc. pi. lion, gen. \\,liona, 
dat. pi, lioum, Horn, lionum. , 

The L. word has been adopted into all the Teut. langs. : 
cf. OFris. lawa, MDu. lemve, /ewe{Da. leeuw), OHG, lewo, 
Iptvo, lonwo, Uo (MHG. Ihve, leu, mod.G. Idwe, leu), ON. 
ledn, liin (MSw. leon. Sw. lejott. Da. l^ve from Ger.). From 
Gr. or L., but in somecases through 'leut.as the immediate 
source, are the forms in the Balto-Slavic langs. ; Liih. Kvas, 
liutas, Lettish lattvas, OSL llvii, Russ. JieWb, Polish leiv, 
Czech /r?'.] 

1. A large carnivorous quadruped, Belt's leo, now 
found native only in Africa and southern Asia, of 
a tawny or yellowish brown colour, and having a 
tufted tail. The male is distinguished by a flowing 
shaggy mane. (The Maneless Lion of Gujerat is 
a recognized Asiatic variety with only a slight 
mane.) It is veiy powerful, and has a noble and 
impressive appearance; whence it is sometimes 
called ‘ the king of beasts In early use the name 
was applied to both sexes; from the 13th c. the 
derivative Lioness has been used for the female. 

The young are now commonly called ' lion's cnir' ; the 
older designation 'lion's toltclp' survives in rhelotical 
applications, owing to its use in the Bible. 

a. cS.s h'rrA Psalter vii. 3 Dyles mfre geslmcce swe swe 
lea sawlc mine. C893 K. sElered Uros. in. xi. § 3 Seo leo 
bringo his hungresum hwelpum hwict to etanne. c 1000 
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HODS’, 


LeecJtd, I. 364 Da Jre scinlac J^rowien ctan Jeonflre^c. 
^1050 Voc. in Wr.AVulcker 43S/22 Leo^ lio. cjatDoOKMiM 
5834 And tatt wass rihht tatt le wass sett Onngten 
Goddspellwrihhte^ .. Forr leness whellp J>aer J>2cr itt tss 
Whellpedd, tzcr^ lij> itt stille pre dajhess. Ibid. 6026 patt 
deor patt wass i leoness Jike. f 1205 Lay, 28064 pa com an 
gpldene leo li5en ouer dune. ^132$ in lieL Ant, 1. 125 
Oentii ich wts ant freo Wildore then the leo. 

c X20O y’iccs Virtues (1888J 139 De Ij'on 5e gacS 
abuten pe diet hem to forswole^en. cxaoS Lav. 4085 He 
li55e $eon peos leoden sulch hit an Hun were [c *275 a 
lion], a 1225 yxtliana. 33 Daniel birnong pe wode liuns. 
a 1300 690 Als lambe him lai pe Jeon mild, 1330 

R. Brunne Ckran. IVace (RolLs) 11255 (Petyt J\IS.) llkon 
proudere pan pe Hon. 4:1386 Chaucer Knl.'s T. 798 Tho 
myghtest wene that this Palamon In his fightyng were a 
wood Icon. 1390 Gower Con/'. 1 11. 74 As leon is the king of 
be.sies. 1413 Fil^. Stnvle (Caxton 1483) 11. xlv. 51 Somme 
hadden longe hoked clawes, lyke as they had ben lyons. 
c 1470 Henry IVallace ii. 113 'i'hus Wallace ferd al.s fers as 
a lyoun. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. tW. de W. J531) 129 Rauenynge 
wolues or ratnpynge lyons. a 1548 Hall Chroic.y Rich. I// 
54 b, We must.. fight together like Hons, and feare not to 
dye together lyke men. X67X Milton P, R , i. 313 The Lion 
and fierce Tiger glar’d aloof, a 1687 Waller ^uvtwer Isl, 
II. 16 They roar’d Hke Lions caught in toyles, and rag'd. 
1727-38 Gav Fables ii. ix. 73 The Lion is (beyond dispute) 
Allow’d the most majestic brute. 1839 Penny CycL XIV. 
32/2 The Maneless Lion of Guzerat, 1859 FitzGerald tr. 
Omar xvii. (1899) 74 They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 
The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep, 

b. Jixtended to other animals of the genus J^eUs. 
Atnerican mountain liouy the puma or cougar. 

Nero- England's Plantation (1835) 8 For Beasts there 
are some Bears, and they .say .some Lyons also; for they 
baue been seen at C.Tpe Anne. 1649 Per/ Descr. Virginia 
17 [List of native beasts] Lyons, Bearcs, Leopards, Elkes. 
X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1824) I. 431 The Puma, which has 
received the name of the American Lion. 

c. Applied ironically (usually with qualification) 
to certain weak or timid animals : t Z-ton of Cols^ 
woidf f Cotswoldlion (also Sc. Lainmermoor 

a sheep; Essex qv Kumford /ion^G. calf. See also 
qnots. 1825, 1837. 

*S37» a 1612 [see Cotswold]. 1546 J. Heywood 

Prtrv. (1867) 36 She is as fierce, as a Lyon of Cotsolde, 
1678 Ray Pr<n»erbs 307 As valiant as an Essex Hon, i. c. a 
calf. X699 T. Brown iVhs. (1720) I. 216 That Prodigy of a 
Man that , . so dexterously raimick’d the Harmony of the 
Essex Lions. <1x700 B. £. Diet, Cant, Crero^ Runtfard’ 
Lyott, a Calf. X721 Kelly Se. Prov. 380 You look Hke a 
lamermoor Lyon. xSas C. M, Westmacott Eng. S/y 1 . 256 
ril thank you for cut out of the back of that lion, 
tittered a man opposite. \Vith all the natural timidity of 
the hare whom he thus particularised, I -was proceeding to 
help him [etc.]. 1827 Lytton Pelham xxxix. (1849) *<3* * A 
lion is a hare, sir.' ‘What !' ‘Yes, sir, it is a hare !— -but 
we call it a Hon, because of the Came Laws.’ 

• 2 . Proverbial and allusive phrases, a. Proverbs 
(chiefly referring to the strength or ferocity of the 
lion), b. A Uoninthevjay {pt path): after Prov. 
xxvi. 13, applied to a danger or obstacle, esp. an 
imaginary one. c. The lions mouth : taken as 
a type of a place of great peril,* (Cf. Ps. xxii. 21; 
2 Tim. iv. \ 7,) Similarly, In the lions paws. d. 
The Uotis share : the largest or principal portion, 
e. The lion's skin occurs chiefly with reference to 
the fable of the ass that clothed himself in ihe skin 
of a lion. (Ste also quots.) The lions provider: 

= Jackal, lit. and fig. g. To twist the lion's tail: 
freq. in journalistic use with reference to foreign 
insults to, or encroachments on the rights of. Great 
Britain (cf. 5 c). 

a. 1382 Wyclif Eccl. ix. 4 Betere is a quyc dogge thanne 
a leoundead. C1386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 483 As by the whelp 
chasted is the Icon [cf. F. battre le chien devant le lion\. 

' — IVi/e's Prol. 692 Who peynted-the leon, icl me vho? 
tSee note, ed. Skeat.] 1593 Shaks. /ohn 11. L 138 You 
are the Hare of whom the Prouerb goes Whose valour 
plucks dead Lyons by the beard. 1640 Howell Dodona's 
(?. 10 Like the moneih of March, which enlreth Hke a Lion, 
jjut goeth out Hke a Lamb. 1635 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. 
iu 2^1 As the Proverb saith, The Lion is not so fierce as 
he IS painted. X749 [see Beard 3). x8o8 Scott ilfar;//. 
VI. xiv, And dar’st thou then To beard the Hon in his den, 
The Douglas in bis ball 7 

b. 1641 Milton Reform, n. Wks. (2847) x8/i They fear'd 
not the Dug-hear danger nor the Lyon m the way that the 
sluggish and timorous Politician thinks he sees. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. § 342 There be both Mountains, 
and Lyons in the way. x8W Bright Sp. Ireland i Apr., 
You have always. .Horns in the path. 1869 Tennyson Holy 
Grail 643, 1 have been the sluggard, and I ride apace, For 
now there is a Hon in the way. 

C. ai22$Si. Marker. 7 Leose me lauerd ut of he Hunes 
muS. 1601 Dent Patino. Heaven 62 What doth hee else, 
but (as it were) put his finger into the Lions mouth. 1629 
Capt. Smith True Trav. xx. (Arb.) 878 But Merham, the 
old fox, seeing himselfe in the Hons pawe«, sprung his 
loufe. 1726 Cavallier Mem. iv. 289 He wou’d not lay 
down his Arms, saying it was better to die, than to run 
into the Lion’s Mouth. 1856 Emerson Trails, Truth 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 54 In the power of saying rude truth, 
sometimes in the lion’s mouth, no men surpass them. 

d. 4790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 252 Nor when they 
were in partnership with the farmer,. have 1 heard that 
they had taken the Hon’s share. 1836 Sir H. Taylor 
Sfiitestnan xxii. Always .. ready to take the lion’s 
share of responsibility and labour. x86s Lowell Wks. 
(2890) V. Attacking a govemmenC which they knewonJy 
by their lion’s share in its offices. 1872 Punch 22 June 
2S3/f The art of finding a rich friend to make a tour with 
you in autumn, and of leaving him to bear the lion’s share 

the expenses. 


e. 1x484 Caxton Fables o/Auian (1889) 229 The fourthe 
fable is of the asse, and of the skyime of the Lyon.] XS99 
Shake. Hen. V,^ iv, iiL 03 The^ man that once did sell the 
Lyons skin While the Beast HuM, was kill’d with hunting 
him. x6ix Cotgr, s,v. EtoUf It n*y eut iamais bon marckl 
depcaux de lions, . . a Lyons skinne was neuer bought good 
cheape. 1636 Massinger Gt. Dk. Florence v. i, Reason 
assured me It was not safe to shave a Hun’s skin. 1700 
Tyrrell Hist, Eng. II. 847 When the Lyon’s Skin alone 
would not serve turn, he knew how to make it out with 
that of the Fox. lyxx [see Ass sb. x c]. 

1. 1774 Goldsm. Hist. Earth II. 322 This has given rise 
to ihe report of the jackall's being the lion’s provider. 
1808 Scott Lei, to IV, Gifford as Oct. in Lockhart, If 
you will accept of my services as a sort of jackal or 
lion’s provider. ^ 1823 Byuon Juan ix. xxvii, The poor 
jackals . . (As being the brave lion's keen providers). 1831 
Carlyle SarU Res. (1858) 14 Old Lieschen..was his.. cook, 
errand-maid, and general Hon’s-provider. 

3. Jig, (chiefly after biblical usage : cf. Rev. v. s)- 
a. 'i'aken (in a good sense) as the type of one 
who is strong, courageous, or fiercely brave. 

The Lion of the North. Gustavus Adolphus. 

C1275 Lamb, Horn. 131 j>a streonge leo bet wes J>es 
liuisendes godes sune. 1x297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9384 Is 
moub is as a leon, is herte am 21s an hare.) cx^sS Poem 
Times Edxo. //, 252 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 334 Nu ben 
theih liquns in halle, and hares in the feld. c 1470 Henry 
IVallaee viii, 1225 At the pal3oun, quhar thai the lyoun 
[xc. Wallace] saw. 1579-80 North Plutarch, Comp. Lys. 
iySylla (1595) 522 Lyons at home, and Foxes abroade. 1589 
[see Lamb sb. 2 bj. 1590 Spenser A*. (>» i- tl*- 7 He, my Lyon, 
and my nobJe^ Lord. 1599 Kyd Sol. Fers, n. 6r Wks, 
(1901) 167 English Archers. .EcHpped Lyons of the Westerne 
worlde. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. 1. 239 He is a Lion That 1 am 
proud to hunt, 1632 Lithgow Trav. 504 'fhe Lyon .. 
whose Sire, was surnam'd Dowglas. 1842 I'enny Cycl. 
XXIII. 306/r The campaigns. .of the Lion of the North, 
till his fall in the moment of triumph at LOtzen. 1863 
WooLNEB My Benuii/ul Lady 13a The manliest, and king 
of English kings. The lion Cromwell, in his dress of war. 

b. In a bad sense: A fiercely cruel, tyrannical 
or ‘ devouring * creature or person. 

Partly after biblical uses: cf. Ps. xxxiv. 17, Ivi. 4, 1 Pet. 

V. 8, etc. 

a 1225 St, Marker. 6 Ant tu grisUche gra luSere Hun 
laS godd. <r 1225 Ancr. R. 120 Wummone wro5 is wuluene, 

& mon wro3 Is wulf, o3er leun. 1340 Ayenb. 57 Prede , 
is king of wyckede beawes. Hy is be houn het al uorxuelb. 
1589 PuTTfiNHAM Eng. Poesie iii. xxjv. (Arb.) 299 A Lyon , 
among sheepe and a sheepe among Lyons, 1683 Trvon | 
IVoy to Health xiv. (1^7) 273 All such as would hav'e the 
bestial, savage Nature strengthen'd . . , and have a mind to 
be Lions and Devt!.s .. to their own kind. 1832 H. Blunt 
Hist. Paul (ed. a) 1, 40 That the Hon had become a Jamb, 
that the persecutor was nowahumbleand inquiring believer, 
t c, (See quot.) Ohs. 

17x3 Addison Guaniian No. 71 y 2 We polite men of the 
town give the name of a lion to any one that is a great 
man’s spy. Ibid, f 7 A Hon, or a master-spy, hath several 
jack-calls under him. 

4 . pi. Things of note, celebrity, or curiosity (in 
a town, etc.) ; sights worth seeing: esp. in phr, to 
see., or show, the lions. + In early use, to have seen 
ihe lions often meant to have had experience of life. 

This use of the word is derived from the practice of taking 
visitors to see the lions which used to be kept in the Tower 
of London. See the introductory quots. 

[X629 Capt. S.'Hth Tnte Trav. xviii, (.Arb.) 872 Afier, one 
blaster John Bull.., with divers of his friends, weni^ to see 
the Lyons [in the Tower], i73t Fielding Hi. Wks. 

1882 VIII. 480, I must see all the curiosities; ihe Tower, 
the Hons, and Bedlam, and the court, and the opera. xBo^ 

J. Beresfokd MtseriesHum.Li/‘eKx^26)\n. Ixviii.Esconing 
two or three coaches full of country-cousins . . to the Lions, 
the Wax-work, the Monument, &c.) 

1590 (jpEENE Neuer too Late (1600) 34 Francesco was no 
other but a meere nouice, and that so newly, that to vse the 
olde prouerbe, lie had scarce scene the Lions. 1600 B. Jo.w- 
SON Cynthia's Rei>, v. ii. Wks. 1616 I. 242 Amo. You come 
not to giue vs the scornc, Monsieur? Mer, Nor to be 
frighted with a face,Signior ! 1 haue scene the lyons. i6zz 
J, Taylor vWaier-P.) iVaier-Comtorani Wks. 1630 in. 5 
Some say [of a Drunkard] hee’s bewiicht, or scraicht, or 
blinde,. .OrseeneiheLyons.orhisnoseisdirty. 1770JENNER 
Placid Man (1773) 1. 119 It made no inconsiderable figure 
amongst the Lions of Bath. 1782 Mad. D’Arblay CrciVia 
I. viii, Mr, Monckton . . asked Morrice why be did not shew 
the lyons. 1792 T. Twining Recr. Sf Stud. (1882) 157, I 
suppose the lions of Nottingham are public, accessible lions, 
and require no interest to get sight cf. 1809 Malkin Gil 
Bias V, i. F 6 The churches were the best Hons we met with 
in our way. 1810 Scott Let. to J. B. S. Morriit 9 Aug. 

\x\ .Lockhart, T4«e cavern at Staffa..is one of the few 
lions which completely miuntain an extended reputation. 
1840 Hood Up Rhine 96 The rest of the day was spent in 
seeing the Lions— and first the Cathedral. 1859 Jephson 
Brittany viii.- 123 He -was polite . . and showed the Hons 
very good-naturedly. X864 ‘C. Bede’ in Loud. .Soc, VI. 
27/1 That celebrated collection of Hons of which his University 
can show so complete a menagerie ia her College Halls, 
Bodleian [etc.]. 

b. Hence : A person of note or celebrity ^Yho is 
much sought after. 

17x5 Lady M. W. Montagu Town Eclogues, Tuesday, 
Fops of all kinds, to see the Lion, run; The beauties stay 
till the first act’s begun, X774MAD. D’Arblay Early Diary 
(1889)1. 31X The pre>ent Lyon of the times, according to the 
author of ‘the Placid Man’s* term, is Omy, the naii\-e of 
Otaheite- 18x5 Lady Granville Lett, (1894) I. 67 [At a 
balk] 'i’be King of Prussia Is the only Royal Hon. 1838 
Lytton Alice vi. i, The literary Hon who Ukes to be petted. 
1850 I'nackhray Con/rib. /o Punch Wks. j 8S6 XXIV. rjr 
Wuat is a Hon ? A Hon is a man or woman one must have 
at one’s parties. 1889 T. A. Tkollofe What / remember 
III. 131 Longfellow., largely paid the poet’s penally of being 
made the lion of ail the drawing rooms. 


fc. Oxford slang, A visitor to Oxford. "I Ohs. 

■ *7 ®S Grose Diet. Vulgar Tongue, Lion , . a name given by 
gownsmen of Oxford, to inhabitants or vLiiors. 1785 
R. Cumberland Observer No. 95 F 4, I did not excel in 
any of my academical exercises, save that of circumambu- 
lating the college-s and public buildings with strangers .. ; 
in this blanch of learning I gained such general reputation 
as to be honoured with the title of Keeper 0/ ihe Lions. 
2807 Southey Espriella's Lett. II. .x.vxil. 60 [The young 
student] had abstained from visiting many things himself, 
till he should have a Hon to take with him, 1818 T. Ward 
Strictures Ckarac. Barristers (ed. a) 45 To the amusement 
of the Nobility and Gentry visiiing Oxford, the latter of 
whom are known by the University men by the appella- 
tion of Lions and Lioness’s, when observed in the streets 
with an Oxford Guide in their hand, or gaping about. 

•j’ d. (Sue quot.) Ohs. 

1785 G. a. Bellamy Apol. II. 68 Just under him, in the 
pit, sat a Hon [Footnote, A term at that time in vogue for a 
cit]. 

6. An image or picture of a lion. (A favourite 
sign for inns and taverns ; usually Fed, JVhile, 
Golden, etc. Zion.) 

7 n 1366 Chaucer Rofu. Rose 894 Y-painted al .. with 
briddes, Hbardes, and lyouns. CX400 Maundev. (1839) 
viii, 86 Lyouns of Gold. 1487 IVitl in Paston Lett. 
III. 464 An banging bed, with a lyon thereupon. 1534 
in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 1x8 Ye marke 
which ye Mayor . , bad strlken in ye . . butchers waytes,. . 
which marke was ye lyon and crowne. 1562 in Welch 
Tower Bridge 63 To one that brought home a lyone 
blowen downe upon London Bridge, ^d. 1564-78 Bullcyn 
Dial. agst. Pest. (188B) x8 Bearyng upon his breasta white 
Lion. x6ix Cobvat Crudities (1776) I. 237 A great red 
flagge ..with the winged Lyon made in it in gold. X745 
P. 'i’HOMAS Jryil. AnsofTs Voy. 21 The Lion ivas very 
loose, and would certainly have been lost but for . . two 
strong Supporters .. fix’d from the Ship’s Bows to secure 
him. 2838 Murray's Hand-bk. N. Germ. 376 A colossal 
lion, of cast iron, 1855 Tennyson Daisy 55 Porch-pillars 
on the Hon resting, And sombre, old, colonnaded aisles. 

b. spec, in Ucr. 

■ <7x320 Sir Tristr, 1040 Wi)> alaunce,. He smot him In 
he lyoun, And tristrem, . . Bar him hurch he dragoun In he 

scheld. 'J' -T-L... If. . -r , ► , . 

all < 

White 3 . . _ . . 

XS9X Shaks. x Heu. VI, i. v. 28 Hark, countrymen ! either 
renew the fight, Or tear the Hons out of England's coat. 
2596 Daluvaitle tr, Leslie^s PI isi. Scot, v. 265 The Llonls, 
quhilkes the kingis of Scoiis weiris in thair armes. 1805 
Scott Last Minstr. iv. xxiii, I’he Hon argent decked his 
breast. 18x3 Genii. Mag. LXXXIII. 37/2 With supporters 
(Hon and umcorn) of the Royal arms. 1868 Cussans Her. 
vi. (1882) 84 Three Lions passant-guardant in pale or, on 
a field gules, constitute the Arms ofEngland. 

c. Eritisk Lion, the lion astbe motional emblem 
of Great Britain; hence often used fig. for the 
British nation. Similarly Scottish lion. 

1687 Dryoen Hind (J- P. 1. 289 Such mercy from Ihe 
British Lyon flows. X796 Burke Regie. Peace iti.^Wks. 
Vin. 293 He would no longer amuse the Briti:>h Lion in 
the chace of mice and rats. x8o6 Naval Chron. XV. 52 
Each [of the seamen] appeared a true-bred cub of the 
British Lion. . 1849 W, E. Aytoum Lays Sc. Cava/., Heart 
Bruce xxv, We’ll let the Scottish lion loose Within the 
fields of Spain ! *853 Lytton My Ntrvel xii, xxv. IV. 174 
The British Lion is aroused I 1859 Thackeray Virgitu 
Ixiv, The British Lion, or any other Hon, cannot always 
have a worthy enemy to combat, or a battle royal to deliver. 

6. a, A gold coin current in Bcoikind down 
to the reign of James VI. b. A Scottish copper 
com = HARPHEAD2. Qhs, Hist, 

1451 Sc, Acts Jas, ll (1B14) II. 40/1 Item ]j* hare be 
strikyn ane new penny of golde callic a lyon w* he prent 
of he lyon on h® la side & the ymage of Sanct Andro on 
^ lo^r side. ..And )?at }?e said new lyon .. sal) ryn for 
vjs, viijcf. of the said new mone. a 1557 Dium. Occurr, 
(Bannatyne Club) 344 Lyounis vtherwayes calHt hardheidis. 
a 1572 KNOX Hist. Re/.WV.5, 1846 I. 365 iMS. G) Daylie 
thair was suche numbers of Lions (alias called Hardheids) 
prented, that [etc.]. 1899 QROEnv.nHandbk. Coins Gt. Brit. 

<5- Irel. 169, 184. 

7 . The constellation and zodiacal sign Leo. Also 
Little Zion: the constellation Leo Minor. 

ChaOceb Frankl. T. 330 Next at this opposicion 
WhiCh in the signe shal be of the leon. XS09 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xliv. (Percy Soc.' 216 Out of the Lyon to enter 
the Vyrgyne. 1697 Creech Af/iWjV/wii. 44 'J be Lion. .The 
squeezing Crab, and stinging Scorpion. x868 Lockyeb 
Guillevtin's Heavens (ed. 3) 326 7'o conclude our examina- 
tion of the constellations vksible on the 22nd of March at 
midnight, we must notice.. the Little Lion above the lAon. 

t 8- Zion of the sea : a, ? A kind of lobster (cf. 

"E. lion dc mer). b. = Sea-lion. Obs. 

• 1598 Epulario G iij b, To dresse the fish called the Lion 
of the sea. 1772 Ann. Reg. 92/1 These sea-wolves, which 
he calls lions. . . , < 

i" 9 . Alchemy. Green lion : a ‘ spint of 
transmuting power, supposed to be prodr^ced Ijy 
certain processes in alchemy; sometimes Identified 
with the ^philosophical mercury*. Obs. 

X471 Ripley Comp. Alch. Recapitulation in AshmoIe 
TSntr. Chan. .ffx/A (1652) x88 The Sp?»yd 
the Lyongreene. iS- A. Andrewks 
Greene Lyon ibid. 278. x593 9’ the Green 

Wks. (Grosart) II. 60 He would seeme ^ Timme Quersit. 

Lion and the flying Eagle in a .*^hat greehe lyon 

I.xhl 53 a greene ibarpe spmt. . . 1 JossoN 

which Kypley commendeih so "’“5 pale dtron, 

Alch. If. li. Four eencraH flours, ^ 

the greene lyon, the crow, The pea • 

■ 10 attrib. and Comb.-, f. 

colour, -cub, .kiucl,rhir,-Jtu. -■Jiholp, pbjective. 
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as lion-heeper, -stalking, -lamer, -faming', c. simi- 
lative, as lion-bold^ -sick adjs. (see also 1 2) ; 
d. parasynthetic, as lion-footed, -headed, -hued, 
-maned, -mettled, -ihoughted adjs. ; e. instrumental, 
as liongtiarded, -haled., -haunted adjs. 

1669 Sturmv Mnrimr's Mag i.ii. at Wisetnen stout, and 
stunff, grow *Lion-boId. 1551-2 Act s & 6 Edio. VI, c. 6 
§ 03 Anye other color or colors then. .*lyon color moUeley or 
iren grey, 1662 Mkrrett tr, Neris Art of Glass xlii, In 
the bottom there will remain a Lion colour. 1727 Gay Fables 
I. xix. 13-14 A *Lyon-cub, of sordid mind, Avoided all tlie 
lyon-kind. x6xo W^KX.'cxSt.Aug Citie o/God tZti 
makesher [i.e. the Sphynxl . .•Ly’on-fooled. iBoSJ.David- 
etc. (1899) 149 'ilie trader and the usurer 
Have passed the *lion-guarded door. 1871 R. Ellis^ tr. 
Catullus Ixiii. 76 Cybele, the thong relaxing from a ‘“lion* 
haled yoke. X870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 239 The 
■*lion-haunted woods. 1864 Pusey Leet. Daniel iii. 115 The 
human-headed lions and bulls, and perhaps conversely, the 
*lion-headed men were religious, not political s^mibols at all, 
1591 Percjvall S^. Diet., Leonado, *lion hued, fttluus. 
#11843 Southey Comm.-pl. Bk. Ser. ii. 645 If one of these 
lions enraged is going to assail the spectators, the *Hon- 
keepers hold under his nose the confiture of Gazelles' rncat 
[etc.]. 17XX SH.\FTESB.C//rtrflr.(i737) II. 188 Representations 
of human victorys over the *iion-k5nd. 1727 [see lion-ciib\. 
i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 361 Nineveh was still one vast •lion- 
lair. X85X H. Melville Whale Ixxxvii. 428 The •lion- 
maned buffaloes of the West. 1605 Siiaks. Mach. iv. j. 90 
Be *Lyon metled, proud. 1606 — Tr. ^ Cr. xi. iii. 93 
He is not sicke. Aia. Yes, *Lyon sicke, sicke of proud 
heart. 1805 SQ\ 3 Ttt^'i Ballads Metr. Tales Poet. Wks. 
VI. 267 He could have swallowed Hercules, Club, •lion- 
skin, and all. 2890 ‘ RoLFBoLDiiEwooD’i1//w^/'’jiv/^/r/ xliv, 
We are graciously permitted, .to try a little *lion-slaIking 
in Algeria. 17^ Sotiieby tr. Wieland's Oheron v. viii, 
O’er me the ‘lion-tamer holds his^ hand. 1820 Keats 
Hyperion ii. 63 Tiger-passion'd, •lion-thoughted, wroth. 
a X300 E. E. Psalter c\{\, 22 *Lyoun \vhelpes,,seke fra god 
mete vnlo Jja. 14.. IVyelifs Gen* xlix. 9 (MS. S.) Judas 
a lyoun whelp. 1864 Tennyson £n. Ard. 98 The portal- 
warding lion-whelp, And peacock-yewtree of the lonely Hall. 
11 . Special comb. : lion-ant, the same as ant- 
lion \ f lion-cat, an Angora cat ; + lion-cudweed, 
the Edelweiss (see lioiis foot in b); lion-dog 
[after F. chien-lion (Buffon)], a variety of dog 
haYingaflowingmane;lion-dollar(seeDoLLAH5): 
lion-dragon, a heraldic beast having the fore-part 
like a lion and the hind part like a wyvem ; lion 
forceps (see quot); Uon-Kunter, one who hunts 
lions ; one who is given to lionizing celebrities ; 
lion-Iiunting, the action of a lion-hunter, lit* and 
fig. (in quot. f going in quest of the Mions* of a 
place) ; + lion-leopard (F. lion Uoparde), a lion 
passant guardant; —L^opaho 3b; lion-lizard, 
the basilisk, its crest being compared to a lion's 
mane ; lion-monkey, the marikina or silky mar- 
moset; + lion noble «sC a; lion-poisson [F. 
poissoft fishj (see quot. iSdS) ; lion-8how/3r*«Air, 
a gathering of* lions' or celebrities ; lion-skinned 
a*, clothed in a lion’s skin,yf^. with allusion to the 
ass in the fable (cf. 20);+ liou-string, some kind 
of string for musical instruments ; lion-tailed 
baboon, monkey, the wanderoo (filacacus silenus') ; 
lion-tawny a., of the tawny colour characteristic 
of lions ; also sb* ; lion-tiger, used attrib* of a 
cub bred between a lion and a tiger. 

X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) VII. 323 Of the Formica 
Leo, or *Lion.Ant. 18^5 Darwin Voy. Nat.xix, (1852) 442 
7 :ote, This Australian pii-fall was only about half the size of 
that made by the European lion-ant. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, 
Hist* (1862) I. IV. i. 359 The *lion cal; or as others more 
properly term it, the cat of Angora. 1597 Gebarde Herbal 
n. cxcv. § xo. 517 Leontopoainm slue Pes Leoninus, •Lion 
Cudweede. 177A Goldsm. Nat* Hist. (1824) II. i. 9 The 
•Lion Dog greatly resembles that animal, in miniature, from 
whence it takes the name. 1845 Youatt Dog 50 The Lion 
Dog. .The origin of this breed is not known ; it is, perhaps, an 
intermediate one between the Maltese and the Turkish dog. 
1697 VirginiaSi* Papers (1875) 1. 52 Dollers, comonly called 
•Lyon or Dog Dollers, have no vallue ascertained whereby 
they may pass currantly amongst the inhabitants of this 
County. x6xo Guillim Heraldry iii. xxvi. 183 *Lions- 
dragons, Lions-Poisons,and whatsoeuer other double shaped 
animall of any two .. of the ..kinds before handled. 1864 
P. Holme^^T-t^- Surg. IV,^ 1045 The * *lion forceps ’ of Fer- 
gusson.,is a strong straight forceps provided with two 
sets of teeth . . by which it obtains a firm hold on a bone. 
1839 Penny Cycl. XIV, 32/x (art. Lion) The dangers and 
hair-breadth escapes of the •lion-hunters, 1840 Carlyle 
Heroes (1858) 330 These Lion-hunters were the ruin 
and death of Bums. [Cf. the name ‘Mrs. Leo Hunter *.in 
Dickens PUkivick (1837).] 1878 Athenxum 19 Jan. 81/2 
Keats, the obscure medical student, who died before a 
single lion-hunter had found him out. 1770 Jenner 
Placid Man (1773) 1. 120 •Lion-hunting . . being the whole 
end and design of travelling, x6xa Selden Notes on Dray* 
ton's Poly-olb.x\. 182 Being blazon'd in Hierom de Bara, 
and other French heralds, •Lion-Leopards, x’jfsj Funnell 
Voy. ii. 35 A large sort of Lizard called a*Lion-lizard. 1738 
Mortimer in Phil. Trans.’^L. 347 Lacertus griseus. The 
Lion Lizard, 1803 Sarrett Nno Piet. Land. 1x5 In one of 
the glass cases is a beautiful *lion-monkey. 1586 Min. 
Privy C, 10 Dec. in Burns Coinage Scot. (1887) II. 389 
•Lyoun noblis. 1887 Burns ibid. 388 Lion nobles or Scot- 
tish angels. 1610 •Lion-Poisons [see lio 7 i’drason\ 1868 
CussANS Her. vi. (1882) lor The Lion-poisson, or Sea-lion, 
which has the head and shoulders of a Lion, with fins for 
paws, and the twiued tail of a Fish for a body. 1839 Lock- 
hart Bcott (1869) III. xix. 186 noie,\\r. Coleridge's own 
sutely account of this *lIon-show in Grosvenor Street. 
1768^4 Tucker Lt* Nat* (1834) L 596 Hail, glorious 


Liberty ’...•Lton-skinned Frcethinking, safe affectorof thy 
bravery.. claims to be the sole gatherer of thy spoils. 
1659 Howell Voeab, 1. Sig., Y yyyyyy. Wire strings But 
strings, Venice catlings nimikins, *Lion strings ; Diverse 
sorti di corde* X78X Pennant Quadrupeds I. 183 •Lion- 
tailed Baboon. Ibid. Pkatc xxii, Lion tailed Monky. 1893 
Lydekker Roy* Nat* Hist* 1. 113 The Lion-Tailed hlonkey 
{Macacussilenus)* *Thc^^ monkeys inhabit the Malabar, or 
Western, Coast of India. 1573 Art of Limming 8 If you 
mingle redde Lead and Masitcot together, you shal have 
thereof a *Lyon l.awney. 26x1 Corost.,Ltonnin. ofa-Lyon- 
tawniecolour. x88sBuRTON/ImAA7x.(i886) I.Foreword7 
The boundless waste of Hon-t.awny clays and gazelle-brown 
gravels. 1839 Penny Cycl* XIV. 35/r *Lion-Tiger Cubs. 

b. Combinations with lion's (mostly plant- 
names) : f lion’s claw, (a) Black Hellebore, 
Helleborns niger ; ' (^) a kind of oyster ; lion's ear, 
‘ a common name in the Andes for some species of 
Cnlcitinni\ also Espeleiia and Lconotis' {Treas. 
Hot. 1S66); lion's foot, (#z) Lady’s Mantle, Al- 
chemilla vulgaris \ (^) Black Hellebore; (r) the 
genus Leontopodinm, esp. L. alpinnm, the Edel- 
weiss; lion's heart, a plant of the U,S., Physosiegia 
virginiana\ lion's leaf, any plant of the genus 
Lcontice, esp. L* Leontopetalum ; lion's leap, 
an acrobatic leap or somersault ; cf. F. sault 
dn lion (Cotgr.) ; lion’s mouth, a name for 
Antirrhinum majus; lion’s pavr^lions foot\ 
lion’s snap lion's mouth', lion’s tail, (rr) 
the plant Leomtis Leonurtts, from the supposed 
resemblance of the inflorescence to the lult of a 
lion’s tail ; {p) Motherwort, Leonurtts Cardiaca ; 
lion's tooth or teeth, the Dandelion; 'j* lion’s 
turnip, = lions leaf 

26xx Cotgr. s,v. Lion, Paltede lion, •Lyons claw, Seller- 
wort, Settergrasse. bastard blackcEllebore. 2759 hlRS. De- 
laney in Lfe Corr. (1861) HI. 560 Kind of oysters called 
the lion’s claw. 2835 Booth Anatyt* Did, 261 Lconotis, 
•Lion’s ear, dooo Bax* Leechd. 1. 98 Decs \v>Tt J>e man 
pedem Iconls, & oSrum naman *leon*fot nemneS. 2538 
'J’urner Libettus, Lyons foie, EUehorntn nigrum. 26x2 
CdTca,, Alchiutilte, Lionsfoot, Ladies mantle, great Sanicle. 
2845 A. Wood Ctass-Bk. Bot. 282 Physosiegia V \rHniana. . . 
A oeautlful plant native In Penn. and southward...*XiVH’x 
heart. 1597 Gerabdb Herbal \\. iv. § 4, 282 Plinle doth 
callit also Leontopetalon, Aputeius Leontopodion...In Eng- 
lish ‘Lyons leafe and Lyons Turnep. 2760 J. Lee Introd. 
Bot. App. 3i7^Lion’s-lcaf, LeontUe* iBSaj. Smith Diet. 
Plants 247 Lion’s-Ieaf {Leontiee Leontopetalum), a her- 
baceous plant of the Barberry family 2883 Chamb. frnl, 
X3t The *lion5-leap, nip-flap, &c., of the acrobat, 2706 
pHiLLirs (ed. Kersey), * Lion’S'Mouth, LiodsPaxv, Lion's- 
Tooth, several sorts of Herbs. 1773 Hist. Brit, Dorn. 
North Amer. XI. iii. 189 The flower called the lion’s-mouih 
..forms a sweet nosegay of itself, and is worthy the gardens 
of kings. 2591 Percivall Sp, Diet., Pata de Leon, ‘Lions 
pawe, Leontopetalon* 2602 Holland Pliny II, 262 Tlie 
leaues of Lions paw. 259;^ Gerarde Herbal xi. civ. § 4. 
439 Snapdragon is called.. in English Calues snout, Sna^ 
dragon, and *Lyons snap. 2760 J. Lee Introd* Bot. App. 
317 ‘Lion's-tail, Leouums* is6*Bulleyn Def, agst. Sick- 
ness (1579) 10 The vertue of Dandelion or ‘Lyons teeth. 
2886 Britten & Holland L ion's itcih, Leontodon 
Taraxacum, 2597 ‘Lyons Turnep (sec //ow'f 262 1 
Cotgr, s. v. Lion, Some also tearmc Lyons leafe, and Lyons 
Turnep, Lioninus. 

12, attrib* passing into ==* lion-like ; charac- 
teristic of a lion ; strong, brave, or fierce as a lion*. 

26x4 JoNsoN Barth. ti. iii, (1631) sx You shall not 
fright me with your Lyon-chap. 2671 Milton Samson 139 
The bold Ascaloniie Fled from his Lion ramp. x68x 
Dryden sp. Fryar i. i Pox o’ this Lyon-way of wooing 
though, ibid. XV, 57 Gross Feeders, Lion talkers, Lamb-Hke 
fighters. 275a Young i. Wks. 2757 II. 205 We’ll 

seek his lion Sire. Who dares to frown on us, his conquerors. 
*757 Gray Bard 117 Her lion-port, her awe-commanding 
face. 2793 J. Fawcett Art of War 31 The savage soldier 
.. Nurs’d in no silken lap, his lion-nerves, Strings strong 
as steel. 28x3 Shelley Q. Mab viii. 196 The jackal of 
ambition's lion-rage. 18*4 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. 
274 May, . .barking in her tremendous lion-note, and putting 
down the other noises like a clap of thunder. 2842 Tenny- 
son Eng ff Amer, in 1783, 3 Strong mother of a Lion-line. 
2849 Mag. Feb. 156 This true soldier.. bad fallen 
in that lion-rush which Richard made at his foe. 2860 
Pusey 266 Jonah feared not the fierceness of 

their lion-nature, but God's tenderness. 

Iiion, Iiion Herald, Lion Hmg-at-arms : 
see Lyon. 

II Li 'Onceau. Obs. Chiefly JTer* Forms ; 

5 leonnceux, lyonsewes, 6 Honne-sewys, 7 
lionoeaux. [a. F. lionceau, OF. also leonceatt * a 
Lyons whelpe* (Cotgr.), later form of lionctl LiON- 
CEL.] A young lion; »Lioncel. 

CX4SO Merlin 413 This lyon crowned hadde in his com- 
pany e xviij lyonsewes crowned, c 2450 Mirour Saluacioun 
2167 Twelve leonnceux ouer sex greces Salomones throne 
j exourned. c 2^00 Sc. Poem Heraldry 347 in Q. Elis. Acad. 
99 Twa thingis in armis sal end in schewisatllwey ; . . As llonne- 
sewys, to sey, and heronne-sewis. 2610 Guillim Heraldry 
1. VI. 24 Six . . Lionceaux rampant purpure. 

Dionced, leonCGd a* Her. [irreg. 

f. Lion.] (See quot.) 

2828-40 Berry Encycl. Herald, I, Lionced or Leoneed, 
adorned with lions' heads, as a cross, the ends of which 
lerrmnate in lions* heads. In mod. Diets. 

Xiioucel (Isi'oiisel). Also 7 lioncell, lyoncel. 
[ad. OF. Honcel, dim. of //bwLiON. Cf. Lionceau.] 
A small or young lion ; chiefly Her, (see quols.). 

1610 Guilum Heraldry iii. xv. 139 In the Blazoning 
of Armes consisting of more Lions in a Field then one, you 


must terme them Lioncels. 2688 R. Armoury u. 

234/1 A Lioness Lionseth a Lioncell, or Lions \Vhelp. 27^ 
PjiiLitrs (ed. Kersey), Lioncels is al.«>o a Term In Heraldry 
for Lions, when there are more than two of them bom in 
any Coat of Arms, and^ no Ordinary between them. 1B64 
hliss Yonce Trial!. fix, 225 She was more llaltered by the 
civilities of a lionccl like Harvey Anderson. 2864 Boutell 
Her. Hist, Pop. xiv. § 1 (ed. 3I 153 Three chcvronels sa., 
the middle one charged with a lioncel passant of the field. 

+ Lion-drunk, a, Obs. Said of a man in the 
second of the proverbial four stages of drunkenness, 
in which he becomes violent and quarrelsome. 

The medieval saying was that wine makes a man succes- 
sively resemble a sheep, a Hon, an ape, and a sow. (See 
Skcat’.s note to Chaucer Manciple's Prot. 45,) 

2592 Nashe /*. Penntlesse 23 b,_ The second (kind of 
drunkard] xs Lion drunke, and he flings the pots about the 
house, calls his Hostesse whore [etc.]. 2623 Massinger 

Bondman iii. iii. #1x640 Day Peregr. .S'# /##?/. (iS8i) 52 
When the Hons bloode mates with a furious disposition, , .‘it 
converts to rage, stabbings, and quarrells ; and such we call 
Lion-Drunk. 

Dionel (Isi'onel). Her, [a. OF. lionet, dim, of 
lion Lion.] = Lioncel. 

2661 Morgan Sp>h. Gentry iv. ii. 15 Three demy Lionels 
passant argent. 1736 Slei:cu in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 
366 His Arms (a Chevron between 3 Lionels) carv’d on it. 

Dio 2 iesc[tie (laioncsk), a. [f. LiON-h-ESQUE.] 
Characteristic of a lion. 

2B82 Macm. Mag. XLVI. 245 His profile was that of a 
Greek statue ; the eyes small and piercing ; the whole face 
lionesque. 2894 Fenn In A Ipine Valley II. 166 His Honesque 
tramp up and down their prison. 

Lioness (Isi'ones). Forms; 4 leoun-, lioun-, 
(lyenn-), 4-5 leon-, 4-7 Jyon-, lyonn-, 4-8 
lionn-; 4 -es, 4-7 -ess(e, (5 -asse, -ys) ; 7- 
lionosa, [a. OF. lion{ii)esse, leonesse (now super- 
seded by lionne), f. lion Lion.] 

1 . The female of the lion. 

#2 2300 Cursor M. 12336 Right be hat water side lai a leoness 
\Fairf. Hones, Gbtt. leones). 23.. Sir Bettes (MS. A.) 2465 
Stoutliche he Hounesse hanAsaiiede Beues. c xgtSSc.Leg, 
Saints xUx. (TVc/ii) 2x0 Ymang hai beslis ves rient stark it 
fel a lyonnes. c 2386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 637 Stibourne 
I was as is a Leonesse. 2462 Rolls of Parlt. V. 475 The 
Office of kepyng Lyons, Lconesses and Leopardes, within 
cure Toure of London. 2588 Shaks. Tit. A. xv. ii. 138 The 
chafed Bore, the inountaine Lyonesse. ^ 2667 RIiltom P. L. 
VMi. 393 They rejoyce Each with thlr kinde. Lion wjth 
Lioness. 27x7 Pope Iliad x, 233 The gaunt Lioness, with 
Hunger bold. 2726 Ayliffi: Parergon 46 Lyons do. in 
a very severe manner punish the adulteries of the Lyoness. 
28x3 Byron Giaour 2215 Co, wben^the hunter’s hand hath 
wrung From the forest-cave her shrieking young, And calm 
the lonely Honess. 

b. fig. Applied to persons. 

1423 Pilgr. Scnvle (Caxton 2483) 1. xv. 22 Yet vote 1 .wel 
that leon is he nought ne thou ne myght no leonesse be. 
1^95 Shaks. John 11. i. 291 Were I at borne At your den 
sirrah, with your Lionnesse, I would set an Oxe-head to 
j'our Lyons hide. 2847 1 ‘ennyson Princess vi. 247 O fair 
and strong and terrible 1 Lioness That with your long locks 
play the Lion's mane. 

2 . A female celebrity ; a woman who is lionized. 
Also {Oxford University slang), sl lady visitor to 

a member of the university, 
x8o8 Scott Let. to Lady Louisa Stuart 19 Jan. in Lock- 
hart, Miss Lydia White. .is what Oxonians call a Honess of 
the first order, with stockings nineteen limes nine dyed blue, 
2824 — St. Ronan's vii. Bring Mr. Springblossom— Winler- 
blo.'.som—and all the Hons and lionesses. 2848 J, H. New- 
man Loss^ (5- Gain v. 26 He.. had promised him tickets, for 
some ladies, lionesses of his, who were coming up to the 
Commemoration, 2862 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf xxv, 
The whole load^ . .were on the look-out for lady visitors, pro- 
fanely called lionesses.^ 2894 Fenn In Alpine Valley 1.8 
She was received in society and petted as the new Honess. 

Lionet (bi’onet). [n.. OF. lionet: seeLiONand 
-ET.] A young lion. 

#{2586 Sidney Arcadia 111. (1629) 252 A braue Lion, who 
taught his young Lionets how in taking of a prey to ioyne 
courage with cunning. 2633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. ix. 
XX, So may we see a little lionet— When newly whelped, a 
weak and tender thing, Despised by every beast. 2795 
Southey yoan M Arc x. 382 Emulous he strove, like the 
young lionet When first he bathes his murderous j'aws in 
blood. 1819 Lamb Lett. xi. To Miss Wordsworth 109 The 
whelps (lionets) he was sorry to find were dead. 2845 Hood 
Remonstr. Ode 19 All the nine little Lionets are lying 
Slumbering m milk, and sighing. 

lion-fieart. t a. A heart like that of a lion, 
i.e. brave, courageous; in quot. 1665 "’ith pun on 
hart. A lion-hearted, courageous person ; 
commonly used to translate Occur de Lion, the 
traditional appellation of Richard I of England. 

i 66 s Dkyden /mt. Etnferor i. ii, My lion-hart is with 
love’s toils beset. x68a Otway Venice Preserved \\\. ii. Oh I 
I could tell a Story would rouze thy Lion-Heart out of its 
Den. 283a Tennyson Margaret lii. What songs . . The 
Hon-heart, Plantagenet, Sang looking thro* his prison b.trs? 
287a Ruskin Eagle's N, § 240 The Christian chivalry which 
was led in England by the Lion-Heart, and in France by 
Roland, and in Spain by the Cid. 

Lioil*liearted, Ct. Having the heart or cour- 
age of a lion ; courageous ; magnanimously brave, 
3708 J. PHiLLxre Cyder w. 563 SeeLyon-Hearled Richard, 
Piously valiant. 2725 Pope Odyss. xx. 182 Two dogs of 
chace. a lion-hearted guard. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. 
XXX, Farewell, my noble, my lion-hearted boy ! 

Hence Xilonhea'rtedness. 

2885 Ruskin Pleasures Eng. 155 The Hon-heartedness 
which gave the glory and the peace of the gods to Leonidas.. 
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Lionliood psi'snhud). [f. Lion + -hood.] The 
state or condition of being a ' lion 
1833 Whewell in Mrs. S, Douglas Life iv. (1881) 153 But 
she iMiss Martineau) is a remarkable person. She is now 
enjoying the honours of her lionliood in London. 1843 
Lowell Lett, (1854) I. xix Do not understand me as 
exaggerating the miseries which my lionhood entails on me. 

Lioniag (Isi'sniq), noncc’wd, [f. Lion 

+ -ING 3 .J The being made a ^ lion ’ of. 
j866 Carlyle Remin, (i88j) IL 2x9 My loyal little darling 
taking no manner of offence not to participate in my Honings. 
Tjionislx (branish), a. Also 6 lyonyshe, 6-7 
lyonish. ff. Lion + -ish.] Of or pertaining to a 
lion ; resembling or having the nature of a lion ; 
brave or fierce as a lion. 

1549 E. Allen yude's Par. Rev. 7 This hath Jesus Christ 
y* sauiour of y* world, deserued & brought to passe w* his 
lyonyshe might. x6i* T. Taylor Cemnt. Titus i. 16 Pro- 
mises.. of safety from wicked, lyonish, cruell, and hlood- 
thtrstie men. 1644 Attsw. Doctr. ^ Disc. Divorce 10 'J'he 
Lionish dispositions shall so be changed that they shall be 
fit for the society of milder natures. 1864 Boutell Her. 
Hist, d* Pop. XXX. (ed. 3) 450 Our Lions may be.. drawn both 
thoroughly lionish and thoroughly heraldic. 

Sjiouisin (laroniz’m). [f. Lion + -isir.] The 
practice of lionizing ; the condition of being treated 
as a * lion ’ or celebrity. 

1835 Athensetyn 23 May 392/3 Mrs. Hemans,.was remark- 
able for shrinking from the vulgar honours of lionism. 1851 
Carlyle Steriing^ tiu i. (iS/sJ 167 Sterling was . . vividly 
awake to what was passing in the world ; gl.anced..into its 
Puseyisms, Liberalisms, literary LionUms, or what else the 
mad hour might be producing. 

Xiionist, obs. form of Lyonist. 

Xiionite (bi'onait). Min. [Named, 1877, from 
the Mountain Lion Mine in Colorado, its locality.] 
A variety of native tellurium, containing much silica. 
1877 T. Berdell in Proc. Avier. Phil. Soc. 172 (Chester). 
]Lionize (lai'onsiz), V. [f. Lion +-IZE.] 

1 . irans. To visit the ‘lions* of (a place); to 
visit or go over (a place of interest). 

rSjS Ticknor Lijf^s Leii. yrt*h. II. viH. 137 Eager to 
lionize the town wiih^us. 183* E. Lear yruls. Painter in 
S, Calabria 75 Lionising the church and convent, 1863 
OuiDA^ Held in Pondage (1870) 32 The time to lionise 
Cambridge is May and June. 1883 Lo. R, Gower My 
Remin. n.xxLso The next d.^y. .1 passed at Northampton, 
lionising the different buildings of Interest In the place. 

2 . a. To show the ‘lions* to (a person). Also 
absoL b. To show the ‘Hons * of (a place), 

1830 Macaulav Southeys Collo^. In £<ii/t. Res'. L. 53s 
Mr. Southey very hospitably takes an opportunity to lionize 
[Ess. 1843 I. 236 escort] the ghost round tlie lakes. <85$ 
Lever Martins o/Cro' M. 135 , 1 want you to lionise an old 
friend of mine, who has the ambition to ‘do* Connemara 
under your guidance. x 85 x Hughes Tout Droiun at Ox/. 
XXV. (1889) 33^ uot In the humour to be dancing about 
lionizing. 1870 Disraeli Lothair xxiv, He had lionised 
the distinguished visitors during the last few days over the 
University. X87S Bucklano Log»hk. x 8 g The vicar then 
lionised the^ church. x 88 x E. FitzGerald Lett. (1889! I. 
475, 1 was lionized over some thlng-i new to me, and some 
that 1 was glad to see again. 

3 . intr. To see the ‘lions* of a place. 

i8*s C. M. Westmacott Eng, Spy I. 137 We sallied forth 
to lionize .which is the Oxford term for gazing about, usu- 
alfy applied to strangers. 1847 R. W. Church Let. 6 Felx 
in Life <5- Lett. (1897) 80 We got in yesterday [at Malta] 
at 1.30, and have been lionising since. x8^ Tristram 
6V. Sahara xviii. 312 , 1 was soon compelled to desist from 
all attempts to lionize, as ophthalmia rendered the light 
intolerable. 

4 . irons. To treat (a person) as a ‘ lion ’ or cele- 
brity ; to make a ‘ Hon ’ of. 

i8og Scott in Lockhart Li/e xix, They cannot lionize me 
without my returning the compliment and learning some- 
thing from them, 1864 Spectator No. 1875.639 During the 
height of the Russian War, Russians were as safe in London 
as in Sl Petersburg, were, indeed rather Jionixed, 

5 . inir. To be a ‘lion*. 

X834 Frasers Mag. IX. 64 This Is quite fame enough for 
any one, and upon the strength of it he may continue to 
lionise. 

Hence ^i'onizitiEf vbl. sb. ; Ztloiiiza’tiou, the 
action of the vb. ; XiPonizer, one who lionizes. 

1829 Froude in Rent, (1838) I. 239, 1 got within the bale- 
ful Influence of Llonlsers, and was pestered out of my wits 
by humbugging guides. 1837 Lockhart i//^ <]/lS’f<7//]xxiii, 
The pernicious and degrading trickery of lionizing. X84X 
Dickens Let. in Li/e (1872) I. xv. 229 The horrors of lioni- 
zaiion. z8si R. F. Burton Goa 268 A glimpse of scenery 
that even a jaded Honirer would admire. x8s7 Mrs. 
Mathews Tea-Table T. I. 100 Her lionizing mania had 
reached to fever point. x86i Mrs. Clara Bromlev iVont. 
tVnnd. IFest. IForld^t, In a hurried journey one gets sadly 
tired of lionising. 1864* C. ViEQE' va Lottd. Soc. VI. 27/1 
The country cousins will retain but a very vague remem- 
brance of their Oxford lionizings. X8S7 Frith Autobiog. 
ll. xxix. 346 The lion was Tom Moore, the poet ; and the 
Honizers, consisting chiefly of ladies [etc-J. ^ 1890 * Rolf 
BoLDREwoon ’ Col. Re/ornier{\Z^i) 462 Antonia had to sub- 
mit to the Honisaiion of her husband. 

X^von-likef a. (adv.) a. adj. Resembling a 
Hon or what pertains to .a lion. 

155 ® J- Heywood Spider 4 * F. xci. 122 This lionlike 
spider : erst feerce as could be. x$ix Bible i Chron. x\. 22 
He slue two Lyon-like men of Moab. 1747'!*- Smith ymt. 
(1849) 370 ^”he^e has been no high winds this month [March] 
—no lion-like d.aj's. 1829 Scott Rob Roy Introd. Ap^. v, 
The lion-like inode of wooing practised by the ancient 
Highlanders, a 1849 H. Coleridge Ess. (1851) II. 51 His 
[AchiUes’l Uon-like fury of sorrow for Patroclus. 


b. odv, 

i6to Niccols Ed. Ironside Ixix. Afirr. Mag. 600 The 
anguish arm'd our armes with strength to strike, And made 
vs both incounter lion-like, t&io Drvden ist Ft. Cong. 
Granada m. i, But, Iton-like, has been in deserts bred. 
t863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. \\. xlv. (1872) 1 . x^x Riiterdom 
fought Iionlike, but tnth Insufficient strategic and other 
wisdom. 

Xiionly (Ui'anli), a. Now rare,, [f. Lion + 
-LY,] Lion-like. 

X63X R, H. Arraigntn. WJtole Creature xiv. | 2. 242 
Sacrifizing to their Pagan Gods., that Lyonly Nazarite 
Sampson. x66o Gauden Strut. Brmvnrig Ibat which 
in their Physiognomy is . . lupine or leonine (for so we read 
some men h.ad lionly looks). 1^8 G. Meredith Odes Fr. 
Hist. 50 Which bring at whiles the lionly far roar. 
Jjioime (lyon). [F., fem. of Hon Lion.] 
i*l. A lioness. Ohs. 

a 1400 huiuhras iSo So come a lyonne with latys un- 
mylde, And in hir pawe.s scho hent the childe. 

11 2 . A woman of the highest fashion. 

1846 Louisa S. Costello Tour Venice 384, I was much 
amused at the splendid dresses of the bonnes, and the 
singularity of that of the lions of the Tyrol. x8s6 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. III. iv. v. § xx I'he lionne of the ball-room, 
whom youth and passion can as easily distinguish as [etc.]. 
Iiionne, -esse, obs. forms of Lion, Lioness. 
Lionne-sew, variant of Ltonceau. 
t Xiion-piece. Obs. In 7 lyon-. [Perh. f. vbl. 
phr. hardly f. Lion or L iebne.] (See qiiot.) 

161X CoTCR., FilierCi ..aLyon-peece,^ or Ridge-peece, of 
timber ; a side-wauer. [Hence in Halliweli as lion,] 
f Iiioase, V. Obs. [?A back-formation from 
Lioncel.] irons. To whelp : said of a lioness. 

xs6z Leigh /f>v//or/V (1597) 44 It is saide that when they 
are first Ltonsed, they steepe continually three long Egyp- 
tian daies. 1688 R. Holme Arutoury il X34/1 A Lioness 
Lionseth a Lioncell or Lions Whelp. 

Xionship (lai'onjip). [f. Lion -f- -ship.] The 
quality or condition of being a ‘lion*; also, the 
personality of a ‘lion* (used as a mock title). 

Goldsm. Epil. to ^Sister^^z Strip but this vizor off, 
and sure I am You'll find his Honship a very Iamb. 1837 
AVru Monthly Afag. L. 179 Tlie l)isior>» of poor Byron’s 
lionship lives in all our memories. 1855 F. AIartin Li/c 
y. Clare 218 William Hilton, like Clare, was averse to 
lionship. 

liioun, -esse, obs. forms of Lion, Lioness. 
Lioui'j variant of Leah 2. Obs, 
liip (lip), sb. Forms : i lippa, 2-7 lippe, (3 
leppe), 4-6 lyppe, 5 lyp, (lype), 7 lipp, 4- lip. 
[OE. Hj>/fa wk. masc., corresponds to OFris. Hppa 
masc., MLG,, MDu. Hp/e fern, (whence mod.G. 
Hp/tj mod. Du. Hp fem.), MSw. Hppe, lippa, and 
iiipe] mod.Sw. Idpp, Da. Me OTeiU. type *lipjon-y 
cogn. w. the synonymous OSax. lepor^ OHG. lefftir^ 
lefs masc, (MHG. lefs masc., lefse fem., mod.Uer. 
dial, lefze fem.):— OTeut. *Upoz-^ *1<P^> f* root 
*lep'f pre-Teut. */eb-; ablaut-variants occur in L. ' 
labium, labrum, and Pchlevi lap (mod. Persian lab) 1 
lip. The LG. word was adopted into OF. as Hpe, 
whence mod.F. lippe thick under-lip.J 

I, 1 . Either of the two fleshy structures which 
in man and other animals form the edges of the 
mouth. Distinguished as npper and lower, also 
as t over (obs.) and under, colloq. or dial, lop and 
bottom lip. Phr. {immersed, steeped) to the lips. 

rxeoo iELFBic Gloss, in Wr.AVuIckcr 157/22, Labium, 
tifeweard lippa. niSera lippe. Rostrum/orew^zt^. 

feng fippena togsdere, csooo Sax. Leechd, III, 100 
WiS lippe sar. cxzo3 Lav. 29359 Of cnihten be carf he 
lippes. 13 . A”. Alis. 6428 Heo no hath nose, no mouth, 
no tolh, no lippe. CX37S XI Painso/HellZi in O.E. Misc. 
2x3 po siod vp to he leppis Be seruys of god )jai set 
nopt by. X377 Langl, P. PI. B. xviii. 52 Poysoun on a pole 
Jjei put vp to his Hppes. cx4oo Maunoev. (Roxb.) xxii. 
zoo Men base he oner Jippe so p^etc when 
slepe in he sonne, pai couer all he visage with hut lippe, 
c 1470 Henry IVal/ace ix. 1928 His lyppys round, his 
noys was squar and tret. x5oo-2o Dunbar Poems liii. 

39 For lauchier nain mycht bald thair lippis. 1590 Shaks. 
Alids. N. if.i. 49 When she drinkes, against her lips I bob, 
1604 — 0th. IV. ii, 50 Had they Steep'd me in pouertie 
lo the very lippes. 1724 R, Wodrow Life y. fVedrenv 166, 

I observed his lips quivering. 1758 J. S, Le Dran's Observ. 
Surg. (1771) 37 A cancerous Tumour on the hliddlc of the 
Under-Lip. x8*z Shelley Frapn. Un/inished Drama 113 
Some said he was. .steeped tn bitter infamy to the lips. 1836 
Yarbell Brit. Fishes (18591 I. 449 [The Loach], .wiih four 
barbels or cirri . . on the upper lip in the front, 1883 R. JV. 
Dixon Atano i. xvi. 51 To the lips was he in luxury im- 
mersed. 1891 T. Hardv Tcss ir. xjdi, The little upward 
lift in the middle of her top Hp. 

tb. Proverbs. (See also Lettuce 2.) Obs. 

1546 J. Heywood Ptw. (1867) 77 He can yll pSTe, that 
lackth his vpper lyp. 1577-87 Holinsked Chron. \ Hist. 
Scot. 464 A man cannot pipe without his vpper Hp. 

fc. transf. or Jig. in phr. the lip (? - point) of 
a lance. Obs, 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 10x39 With the lippe of here launsis so 
launchet hai somyn. Ibid. 10x47. 

2 . In phrases referring to certain actions regarded 
as indicative of particular states of feeling. To 
bite one's lip or f on one's lip, {a) to show vexation, 
(//) to repress emotion ; to carry ot keep a stiff upper 
Hp, to keep one’s courage, not to lose heart; in 
bad sense, to be hard or obstinate ; to curl ends Hp 


(see CuRh V. 3 b); t to fall a lip of contempt ^ to 
express contempt by the movement of the lip ; f lo 
hang the lip, to look vexed (cf. Hang t/. 4 b) ; to 
Jay (a person) the lips, to kiss (see Lay v. 34 ) ; 
to lick onds lips (see Lick a i b) ; y to make {up) 
a Hp, to frame the lips so as to express vexation 
or merriment at\ to pout or poke fun at [cf. F. 
faire sa lippe"] ; to smack ones lips, to express relish 
for food, to express delight. 

X330 [see Bite f. 16]. X36a Langl. P. PI, A. v, 67 For 
I wrah>e he hot his Hppes. 1390 Gower Con/. 1 . 283 And 
go so forth as I go maj', Fulofte bitinge on my lippe. 
1546 Bp. Gardiner Dectar. Art. ypye 46 b, Eyiher they 
make a lyppe at it, or yelde with silence to seme to gyme 
place to auctoritie for the tyme. 1557 Seacer Sch. Vertue 
455 in Bahees Bk., Not smackyng thy lyppes As comonly 
do hogges. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 846 The Erie .. was 
therewithal! a little vexed, fc began somwhat to hang the Hp. 
1607 Shaks, Cor. H. L 127, 1 will make a Lippe at the Phy- 
sician. x6xx — IVini. T. r. ii. 373 Hee .. falling A Lippe 
of much contempt, speedes from me. 1781 Mad. D’Arblay 
Diary 14 Sepf., Was not that a .speech to provoke Miss 
Grizzle herself? However, I only made up a saucy Hp. 
X833 J. Neal Dozvn Easters I. ii. 15 ‘What’s the use o’ boo- 
hoom'?..Keep a stiff upper lip; no bones broke— don’t I 
know?' Z837 Haliburton Clockm. Ser. j. xxv, She used 
to carry a stiff upper lip, and make him and the broomstick 
well acquainitd together. 1837 Dickens Pickwick xlv, He 
then drank . and smacking his lips, held out the tumbler for 
more. X840 Browning Sordello 11. 70 He .. Biting his lip 
to keep down a great smile Of pride. 

3 . Chiefly//. Considered as one of the organs of 
speech ; often in figurative contexts. (In early ex- 
amples chiefly in literalisms from the Vulg.) + To 
lift or move a Hp : to utter even the slightest word 
against. To escape ipi^oTsoxdd) lips i see Escapes*. 
To hang on (a person’s) lipsi lo listen with rapt 
attention to his speech. 

exoso Rule . 5 “/. (Logeman) xxxviit, (xB88) 69 ^line 

Hppan hu seopena & min muS. a 222$ Auer. R. 258 Ich 
am a man midsuilede lippen. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 266/102 
Heo ne wawede leome non bote hire h'ppene vnnepe 
5 ware-with heo seide hire oresun. a 13x0 in Wright Lyric 
P. ix, 54 Heo hath a mury mouht to mele, With lefiy rede 
Hppes lele, Romaunz forte rede. C2n$Sc. Lcg.Saints xxky. 
CThadec) 147 Na 3et hi lyppis suld nocht be opnyt to pray 
the tiiniie. 1526 Pilgr. Pet/ (W, de W. 1531) 132 And the 
loeke of good aduysement .shall be set on our Jyppes. XS79 
Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 42/2 We may not once moue 
the lippe against them. 1603 Siiaks. Meas. for Al. ir. ii. 
78 Mercie then will breathe within your lips. x6o6 — 
Tr. <5- Cr. 1. Hi. 240 Peace Troyan, lay thy finger on thy lips. 
1625 Baco.n Ess., 0 / Atheism (Arb.) 333 Athei«me Is rather 
in the Lip, than in the Heart of Man. xibg Milton L. 
vin. 56 From his Lip Not Words alone pleas'd her. 1704 
Good Exfedieui /t^r Itinoe. fy Peace in Harl. Mise, (1^46) 
VIII. 14/2 It might appear a Crime to lift a Lip against, 
or return any Answer to this Objection. 1781 Cowper Ex- 
/flj/.44 Hypocrisy, formality in prayer. And the dull service 
of the lip, were there. 1842 Tf.nnyson Gardener's Dan. 50 
Not Jess among us lived Her fame from lip lo Hp. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xi. III. 127 John Hampden . . pro- 
duced a composition .. too vituperative to suit the lips of 
the Speaker. 1875 Jowett Plaio^ (ed. 2) III. 238 Unless I 
hear the contrary from your own lips. X882 FarraR Early 
Chr. II. 427 If the Christianity of the lips Is consistent with 
anti-Christianity of life. 

tb. Hng. Language; chiefly in phrase, of one 
lip (a Hebraism); also used for ‘agreeing in one 
story*, lit. andy^*. Obs. 

1382 WvcLiF Gen. xi, i Forsothe the erthe was of 00 lip 
[i388-langage], and’ of the same wordis. 1677 Yarranton 
Eng. Imprxrv. 174 [The poor Clothiers of Worcester] are all 
of one Lip, a bad Trade, and they do not know when it will 
mend [etc.J. x68x IFhole Duty Xaiions 15 In parts remote 
one from another, and of a divers lip or language. 1695 Ld. 
Preston Botfth. ii. 90 This, People of a different Lip doth 
bind With sacred Cords. 

c. slang. Saucy talk, impudence, 
x82t D. Haggarl's Li/c (ed. a) 20, I was at no lo.ss in 
vindicating myself and giving him plenty of Hp. 1884 
‘ JIark Twain * Huck. Finn v. 31 ‘ Don't you give me none 
o’ your lip,' says he. 1895 Crockett Cleg Kelly xx. (1896) 
252 Says Sal to me, ‘None of your lip*. 

IL Something resembling the lips of the mouth. 

4 . The margin of a cup or any similar vessel ; e. g. 


of a bell. 

1592 R. D. Hyfnerotomachia 60 And in the bearing out 
of the lippe of the vessell ouer the perpendicular poynt of 
the heade there was fastened a ly’nge. x66o Bovle zVrrr' 
Exp. Phys. Mech. Proem 9 ITie Orifice [of a_ vessell is in- 
circled with a lip of Glass, almost an inch high. 1684^ T. 
Burnet Th. Earth r. viii. 1 . 102 I’he Sea.. bounded against 
those Hills, .an the ledges or lips of its Vesse}. *758 
tr, Alacguer's Chem, I. 321 Raise the coals quite to the iip 
of the crucible. 1810 E. D. Clarke Trav. Rusya {10^9) 
31/1 The fracture had taken place .. seven feet high iroin 
the lip of the bell. 1830 Miss Mitford Village Ser. m JW 
A small brown pitcher with the Hp broken. ' 

y. Eyre xx. He held out the tiny gla.^ - - 
of the phial X884 F. J. Britten Watckfff ChcLnn^ 
[The] Lips .. [are] the rounded edges of the olmder m a 
Cylinder Escapement. e 

b. The edge of any opening or cawt), P- 
the cr.vler of a volcano. ^ ^ 

1726 Leoni tr. Albertis ArchiL I. 3 ^/* Evci^ stream 
Apertures. 1830 Lxzis. Pntu.Geol-^ ,855 Stephens 
oria\'a descending from should be placed 

Bk. Farm (ed. 2) S/s/s g"8 Huxley Ph}stegr. 

on the ditch hp on the Headrid^e. 

190 The partially-molten ^^f'^McuselyV'orks II. 
the lip of .ho orn.or 1879 & "f ,hc ctesm. 

106 Crouching;. under ihebeutnerj up 
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LION-HEARTED. 


as Iton-keeper, ’Stalking, -tamer, -iammg\ .c. simi- 
lative, as lion-bold, -sick adjs. (see also 1 2) ; 
d. parasynthetic, as lion-fooled, -headed, -hued, 
-maned, -mettled, -ihonghted adjs. ; e. instrumental, 
as lion-guarded, -haled, -hatmted adjs. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag, i. H. 3i Wisemen stout, and 
slung, grow *Lion-bold. iSSx-a Act s & 6 Ediv. VI, c. 6 
§23 Any e other color or colors then. .*lyon color motieley or 
iren grey. x668 Merrett tr. Neris Art 0/ Glass xlii, In 
the bottom there will remain a Lion colour, inzj Gw k'aOles 
I. xi>f. 13-14 A *Lyon-cub, of sordid mind, Avoided all the 
lyon-kind. x6io Si. AiigXitie o/God 6 Z 6 A\xs>om\x& 

makes her [i.e. the Sphynx] . .■*Lyon*fooled. x8o8 I. David- 
son inr/ etc. (1899) I49’l*he trader and the usurer 
Have passed the *Iion-guarded door. 1871 R. Ellis^ tr. 
Catullus Ixiii. 76 Cybele, the thong relaxing from a *lion- 
haled yoke. 1870 Morris Earthly Par, III. iv. 239 Ihe 
*lion-haunled woods. 1864 Pusev Led. Daniel iii. 115 The 
human-headed lions and bulls, and perhaps conversely, the 
*lion'headed men were religious, not political symbols at all. 
1S91 Percivalu Sp. Did., Leonado, *lion hued, Jitlum, 
^1843 Southey Comm.pl. Bk.ft^v, ii. 645 If one of these 
lions enraged is going to assail the spectators, the ‘lion- 
keepers hold under his nose the confiture of Gazelles' meal 
tetc.J, 17x1 SHAFTESD.C/;/z»'<tc. (1737) n. 188 Representations 
of human victorys over the ‘lion-kind. 1727 [see lion-cub], 
x86o PusEvilf/w. Propk, 361 Nineveh wms still one vast ‘lion- 
lair. 1851 H. Melvilek Whale lx.xxvii, 428 The ‘lion- 
maned buffaloes of the West. x6o5 Shaks. ly. j. 90 

Be ‘Lyon metled, proud. x6o6 Tr. ^ Cr, 11. iii, 93 
He is not sicke. Aia. Yes, ‘Lyon sicke, sicke of proud 
heart. 1805 Southey ^ Meir. Tales Poet. Wks. 

VI. 267 He could have swallowed Hercules, Club, ‘lion- 
skin, and all. ^ 1890 ‘ Rolf Boldrewood ''Miner's Right xliv, 
We are graciously permitted.. to try a little ‘Hon-stalking 
in Algeria. 1798 Sotheby tr. Wielaud's Oberon v. vlii, 
O’er me the "lion-tamer holds his^ hand. 1820 Keats 
Hyperion ti. 68 Tiger-passion'd, ‘lion-thoughted, wroth. 
a X300 E. E. Psalter z\\\. 2a ‘Lyoun whelpes,.seke fra god 
mete vnlo J?a. 14.. Wycii/'s Gen. xlix. 9 (MS, S.) Judas 
a lyoun whelp. X864 Tennyson En. Ard. 98 The portal- 
warding lion-whelp, And peacock-yewtree of the lonely Hall. 
11 . Special comb. : lion-ant, the same as ant- 
Hon ; t lion-cat, an Angora cat ; f lion-cudweed, 
the Edelweiss (see lioi^s foot in b); lion-dog 
[after F, chien-lion (Buffon)], a variety of dog 
having a flowing mane ; lion-dollar (seeDoLL ar 5) : 
lion-dragon, a heraldic beast having the fore-part 
like a lion and the hind part like a wyvern ; lion 
forceps (see quot.) ; lion-hunter, one who hunts 
lions; one who is given to lionizing celebrities; 
lion-hunting, the action of a lion-hunter, lit, and 
Jig, (in quot. i" going in quest of the ‘ lions ’ of a 
place) ; + lion-leopard (F. Hon Uoparde), a lion 
passant guardant ; » Leopard 3 b ; lion-lizard, 
the basilisk, its crest being compared to a lion's 
mane ; lion-monkey, the marikina or silky mar- 
moset; f lion noble « 6 a; Uon-poisson/ZIfr. [F. 
poisson hsh] (see quot. iSoS); lion-show jocu/ar, 
a gathering of * lions ^ or celebrities ; lion-skinned 
a,, clothed in a lion’s skia,yf^. with allusion to the 
ass in the fable (cf. 2 e) ; f lion-string, some kind 
of string for musical instruments ; lion-tailed 
baboon, monkey, the wanderoo {Macaeus sitenus) ; 
lion-tawny a., of the tawny colour characteristic 
of lions ; also sb. ; lion-tiger, used attrib. of a 
cub bred between a lion and a tiger. 

*774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 323 Of the Formica 
Leo, or ‘Lion-Ant. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat.g\%. (1852) 442 
note, This Australian pit-fail was only about half the size of 
that made by the European lion-ant. 1774 Goldsm, Nat, 
Hist. (1862) I.^iv. i. 359 The ‘lion cat; or as others more 
properly term it, the cat of Angora. 2597 GerArdc Herbal 
It. cxcv. § 10. 517 Leoniopoditim shte Fes Leoninus, ‘Lion 
Cudweede. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (2824) II. L 9 The 
‘Lion Dog greatly resembles that animal, in miniature, from 
•whence it takes the name. 2845 Youatt Dog 50 The Lion 
Dog . .The origin of this breed is not known ; it is, perhnpsan 
intermediate one between the Maltese and the Turkish dog. 
2697 VirginiaSt, Papers (1875) 1. 52 Dollers, comonly called 
‘Lyon or Dog Dollers, have no vallue ascer^tained whereby 
they may pass currantly amongst the inhabitants of this 
County. 2620 Guillim Heraldry 111. xxvi. 283 ‘Lions- 
dragons, Lions-Poisons,and whatsoeuer other double shaped 
animall of any two .. of the .. kinds before handled. 2864 
P. Holme Surg. IV. 1045 The ‘ ‘lion forceps ' of Fer- 
gusson .. is a strong straight forceps provided with two 
sets of teeth . . by which it obtains a firm hold on a bone. 
2839 Penny Cycl, XIV. 32/1 (art. Lion) The dangers and 
hair-breadth escapes of the ‘lion-hunters. 2840 Carlyle 
Heroes (1858) 330 These Lion-hunters were the ruin 
and death of Burns. [Cf. the name ‘ Mrs. Leo Hunter ^in 
Dickens Ptikivick (1837).] 2878 Athenxum 19 Jan. 82/2 
Keats, the obscure medical student, who died before a 
single lion-hunter had found him^ out. 2770 Jenner 
placid Man (1773) I. 220 ‘Lion-hunting . . being the whole 
end and design of travelling. x6xa Selden Notes on Dray- 
ton's Poly-olb. xi. 182 Being blazon'd in Hierom de Bara, 
and other French heralds, ‘Lion-Leopards. _ 2707 Funnell 
Voy. ii. 35 A large sort of Lizard called a ‘Lion-lizard. 2738 
Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XL. 347 Lacerius griseus. The 
Lion Lizard. 2803 Sarrett New Piet, Land, 215 In one of 
the glass cases is a beautiful ‘lion-monkey. 2586 Miu. 
Privy C. 10 Dec. in Burns Coinage Scot. (2887) II. 389 
‘Lyoun noblls. 2887 Burns ibid. 388 Lion nobles or Scot- 
tish angels. 2620 ‘LiontPoisons [see lion-dragon]. 28^ 
CussANS Her. vi. (1882) lor The Lion-poisson, or Sea-lion, 
which has the head and shoulders of a Lion, with fins for 
paws, and the no-wed tail of a Fish for a body. 1839 Lock- 
hart Scott (1869) III. xix. 286 note, ^Mr. Coleridge’s own 
stately account of this ‘lion-show in GroSvenor Street. 
2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1834) L 596 Hail, glorious 


Liberty ‘Lion-skinned Frcethinking, safe affector of thy 
braver^'., claims to be the sole gatherer up of thy spoils. 
2659 Howell Vocnb, 1. Sig. Y yyyyyy, wire strings, gut 
strings, Venice catlings, nimikins, ‘Lion strings ; Diverse 
sort? di corde, 1781 Pennant Quadruf>eds 1. 183 ‘Lion- 
tailed Baboon. Ibid. Plate xxH, Lion tailed Monky. 2893 
Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist, 1. 2 23 The Lion-Tailed hlonkey 
{.Macacussitenus^,.Tho.%el monkeys inhabit the Malabar, or 
Western, Coast of Indm. 2573 Art of Limming 8 If you 
mingle redde Lead and Masiicot together, you shal have 
thereof a ‘Lyon tawney. 2612 Cotcr., of a^Lyon- 

tawnle colour. 2885 Burton /fr/xAW/r. (1886) I. Foreword 7 
The boundless waste of lion-tawny clays and gazelle-brown 
gravels. 2839 Penny Cycl, XIV. 35/1 ‘Lion-Tiger Cubs. 

h. Combinations with lion*s (mostly plant- 
names) : t lion’s claw, (fl) Black Hellebore, 
Helleborus niger^if) a kind of oyster ; lion’s ear, 
*a common name in the Andes for some species of 
Culcititun; also Espeletia and Lconotis' {Treas. 
Dot. 1S66); lion’s foot, («) Lady’s Mantle, Al- 
chemiila vulgaris \ {b) Black Hellebore; (f) the 
genus Leontopodium, esp. L, alpintim, the Edel- 
weiss; lion’s heart, a plant of the U.S., Physoslegia 
virginiana\ lion’s leaf, any plant of the genus 
Lcontice, esp. L. Leontopetalnm -, lion’s leap, 
an acrobatic leap or somersault ; cf. F. sault 
dll lion (Cotgr.) ; lion’s mouth, a name for 
Antirrhinum majus; lion’s paw = Hons foot", 
lion's snap — Hoj?s mouth", lion's tail, (/r) 
the plant Leonotis Leonurus, from the supposed 
resemblance of the inflorescence to the tuft of a 
lion's tail; (J>) 'IAo\\\qxwoxX^ Leonunts Cardiaca\ 
lion's tooth or teeth, the Dandelion; f lion’s 
turnip, = lions leaf, 

1622 CoTCR. S.V. Lion, Pattede lion, ‘Lyons claw, Seltcr- 
wort, Seltergrassc. bastard blackeEllebore. 2759 ^IRS. De- 
laney in Life d* Corr. (i86x) 111.56a Kind of oysters called 
the lion's claw. 2835 Booth Analyt, Diet, s6t Leonotis, 
‘Lion’s car. crcco Sax, Leechd, 1. 98 Decs wyrt l>e man 
pedem leonis, & oSrum naman ‘leon-fot nemne3. 2538 
Turner Libellns, Lyons foie, Ellehorum nigrum. 2612 
CoTCR., Alchintille, Lionsfoot, Ladies mantle, great Sanicle. 
284s A. Wood Class-Bk. Bol. 282 Physoslegia Virginiana. . . 
A beautiful plant native in Penn, and southward. ..‘Xiow’f 
heart. 2597 Cerarde Herbal \x. iv. § 4. 382 Plinie doth 
call it also Leontopetalon, Apulctus Leontopodion. . . In Eng- 
lish ‘Lyons Icafe and Lyons Turnep. 2760 J. Lee Jntrod. 
Dot. App. 317 Lipn’s-leaf, LeontUe. 288a J. Smith Diet, 
Plants 247 Lion’s-leaf {Leontice Leontopetalum), a her- 
baceous plant of the Barberry family 2B83 Chavtb. yrnl. 
232 The ‘lions-leap, fitp-flap, See., of the acrobat. 2706 
Phillips (ed. Ket%ty),*Lion's-Mottth, Liods-Paw, Lion's- 
Tootk, several sorts of Herbs. 2773 Hist. Brit. Dom, 
North Amcr. XL iii. 289 The flower called the lion’s-mouth 
. . forms a sweet nosegay of itself, and is worthy the gardens 
of kings. 2592 PERCIVALL Sp, Did., Pata de Leon, ‘Lions 
pawe, Leontopetalon, i6ox Holland Pliny 11, 262 The 
leaues of Lions paw. 259^ Gerarde Herbal ji. civ. § 4. 
439 Snapdragon is called.. In English Calues snout, Snai> 
dragon, and ‘Lyons snap. 2760 J, Lee Introd. Dot. App. 
3x7 ‘Lion's-tail, Leonurus, 2562 Bulleyn Def, agst. Sick- 
ness (1579) 10 The vertue of Dandelion or ‘Lyons teeth. 
1886 Britten & Holland Plant-n., Lion’s teeth, Leontodon 
Taraxacum. 2597 ‘Lyons Turnep [sec 26x2 
Cotgr. s, v. Lion, Some also tearme Lyons leafe, and Lyons 
Turnep, /rx Lioninus. 

12. attrib. passing into =*lion-likc ; charac- 
teristic of a lion ; strong, brave, or fierce as a lion*, 
2614 JoNSON Barth, /^n/r 11. iii. (2631) 21 You shall not 
fright me with your Lyon-chap. 1672 Milton Samson 239 
The bold Ascalonite Fled from his Lion ramp. x68x 
Dryden Sp. Fryar i. i Pox o’ this Lyon-way of wooing 
though, tbid. iv. 57 Gross Feeders, Lion talkers, Lamb-like 
fighters. 275:* Young Brothers i. i. Wks. 1757 II. 205 We’ll 
seek his Hon Sire, Who dares to frown on us, his conquerors. 
*757 Gray Bard 117 Her lion-port, her awe-commanding 
face. 279s J. Fawcett Art of War 31 The savage soldier 
.. Nurs’d in no silken lap, his lion-nerves, Strings strong 
as steel. 2823 Shelley Q. Mab viii. 296 The jackal of 
ambition’s Hon-rage. 2824 Miss Mitford Village Ser, i. 
274 hlay,.. barking in her tremendous Hon-note, and putting 
down the other noises like a clap of thunder. 2842 Tenny- 
son Eng. ft A mcr. in 1782, 3 Strong mother of a Liondine. 
2849 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 156 This true soldier, .had fallen 
in that lion-rush which Richard made at his foe. x86o 
Pusey Min, Proph. 266 Jonah feared not the fierceness of 
their lion-nature, but God's tenderness. 

liion, Xiion Herald, liion King-at-orms : 

see Lyon. 

II Li "Onceau. Obs. Chiefly Her. Forms : pi. 
5 leonnceux, lyonsewes, 6 lionne-sewys, 7 
lionceaux. [a. F. Honccau, OF. also leonceau * a 
Lyons whelpe * (Cotgr,), later form of Uoncel Lion- 
cel.] A young lion; «Lioncel. 

ci45a Merlin 423 This lyon crowned hadde in his com- 
panye xviij lyonsewes crowned, c 2450 MirourSaltiacioun 
1167 Twelve leonnceux ouer sex greces Salomones throne 
exoumed. c 2500 Sc. Poem Heraldry 347 in Q. Eliz. Acad. 
99 Twathingisinarmissalend in schewisalljwey;.. As lionne- 
sewys, to sey, and heronne-sewis. 2620 Guilli.m Heraldry 
I. VI. 24 Six. .Ltonceaux rampant purpure. 

Lionced, leonced (brpnst), a. Her. [irreg. 
f. Lion.] (See quot.) 

2828-40 Berry Encycl. Herald. I, Lionced or Leonced, 
adorned wiih^ lions’ heads, as a cross, the ends of which 
terminate in lions' heads. In mod. Diets. 

Lioncel (Isi'onsel). Also 7 lioncell, lyonoel. 
[acl. OF. Uoncel, dim. of /w»Lion. Cf. Lionoeau.] 
A small or young lion; chiefly Her, (see quots.). 

2610 Guillim Heraldry iit. xv, 139 In the Blazoning 
of Armes consisting of more Uons in a Field then one, you 


must terme them Lioncels. x688 R. Holmb A rmonry u. 
134/1 A Lioness Lionseth a Lioncell, or Lions \Yhelp, 2706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lioncels is aLo a Term In Heraldry 
for Lions, when there arc more^ than two of them bom m 
any Coat of Arms, and no Ordinary between them. 2864 
Miss Yonck Trial L_xi. 225 She was more flattered by the 
civilities of a Uoncel like Harvey .Anderson. 2864 Boutell 
Pier. Hist, tj- Pop. xiv. g 1 (ed. 3) 153 Three chevronels sa., 
the middle one charged with a honcel passant of the field, 
t XiioJl-dnmki a. Obs, Said of a man in the 
second of the proverbial four stages of drunkenness, 
in ■which he becomes violent and quarrelsome. 

The media;val saying was that wine makes a man succe.s- 
sively resemble a sheep, a lion, an ape, and a sow. (See 
Skeat’s note to Chaucer Manciple's Prol. 45.) 

2592 Nasmc P, Pennilesse 23 b,^ The second (kind of 
drunkard) is Lion drunke, and he flings the pots about the 
house, calls his Hostesse whore [etc.}. 2623 Massinger 

Bondman iii. iii. <22640 Day Peregr. Sihol, {\ZZ\) 52 
When the lions bloode mates with a furious disposition, . . it 
converts to Mge, stabbings, and quarrells; ancf suchwe call 
Lion-Drunk. 

ILionel (lai'onel). Her, [a. OF. lionel, dim, of 
lion Lion.] = Lionckl. 

x66r Morgan Sph. Gentry iv. ii. 15 Three demy Lionels 
p.Tssant argent. 2736 Sleccii in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 
366 His Arms (a Chevron between 3 Lionels) carv'd on it, 
Honesq,Tie (l^ione'sk), a. [f. LiON-b-ESQUE.] 
Characteristic of alien. 

2C82 Macnt. Mag, XLVI. 245 His profile was that of a 
Greek statue ; the eyes small and piercing ; the whole face 
lionesque, 2894 Vtm'A I n Alpine V alley W, 266 His lionesque 
tramp up and down their prison. 

IjioncSS (bi'ones). Forms: 4 leoun-, lioun-, 
(lyeun-), 4-5 leon-, 4-7 lyon-, lyonn-, 4-8 
lionn-; 4 -es, 4-7 -es 3 (e, (5 -asse, -ys) ; 7- 
lioness. [a. OF. lion{it)esse, leonesse (now snj^er- 
seded by Uonne), f. Hon Lion.] 

1 . The female of the lion, 

a 2300 Cursor M. 12336 Right be hat water .ride lai a leoness 
[Faiif Hones, Gbtt. leones). 23.. (MS. A.)2465 

Stoutliche he liounesse han Asailede Beues. e J27SSc,Leg. 
Saints xVix. {Tecla) 210 Ymang h^i bestis ves richt stark & 
fel a lyonnes. c 2386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 637 Stibourne 
I was as is a Leonesse. 2462 Rolls of Parlt. V, 475 The 
O/fice of kepyng Lyons, Leonesses and Leopardes, within 
cure Toure of London, 2588 Shaks. Tit. A. tv. ii. 138 The 
chafed Bore, the mountaine Lyonesse, ^ 2667 Milton P, L. 
vin. 393 They rejoyce Each with thir kinde. Lion with 
Lioness. 27x7 Pope ///arf x. 213 The gaunt Lioness, with 
Hunger bold. 2726 Avliffe Parergon 46 Lyons do in 
a very severe manner punish the adulteries of the Lyoness. 
28x3 Byron Giaour 2225 Go, when the hunter’s band hath 
wrung From the forcsl-cave her shrieking young, And calm 
the lonely lioness. 

b. Jig. Applied to persons. 

2423 Pilp". Soi.vle fCaxton 2483) i. xv, 22 Yet wote I wel 
that leon is he nought ne thou ne myght no leonesse be. 
*595 Shaks. yohn n, i. 292 Were I at nome At your den 
sirrah, with your Lionnesse, I would set an Oxe-head to 
your Lyons hide. ^2847 Tennyson Princess vi. 247 O fair 
and strong and terrible 1 Lioness That with your long locks 
play the Lion’s mane. 

2 . A female celebrity; a woman who is lionized, 
f Also {Oxford University slang), a lady visitor to 
a member of the university, 

2808 Scott Let. to Lady Louisa Stuart 19 Jan. in Lock- 
hart, Miss Lydia White. .is what Oxonians call a lioness of 
the first order, with stockings nineteen times nine dyed blue. 
2824 — St. Ronan's vii, Bring Mr. Springblossom — Winter- 
blossom— and all the lions and lionesses. 2848 J. H. New- 
man Loss ^ Cainv. s 6 He.. had promised him tickets, for 
some ladies, lionesses of his, who were coming up to the 
Commemoration, 2862 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xxv, 
The whole load,, .were on the look-out for lady visitors, pro- 
fanely called lionesses.^ 2894 Fenn In Alpine Valley l.S 
She was received in society and petted as the new lioness. 
Lionet (bi'onet). [ci. OF, lionet", see Lion and 
-ET.] A young lion. 

<22586 Sidney Arcadia iii. (1629) 2^2 A hraue Lion, who 
taught his young Lionets how in taking of a prey to ioyne 
courage with cunning. 2633 P- Fletcher Purple 1 st. ix. 
XX. So may we see a little Uonet— When newly whelped, a 
weak and tender thing, Despised by every beast. 2795 
Southey Joan of Are x. 3S2 Emulous he strove, like the 
young lionet When first he bathes his murderous jaws in 
blood. 2829 Lamb Lett. xi. To Miss Wordsworth 109 "rhe 
whelps (lionets) he was sorry to find were dead. 2845 Hood 
Remonstr. Ode 19 All the nine little Lionets are lying 
Slumbering m milk, and sighing. 

^ Lion-Leart. t a. A heart like that of a lion, 
i.e. brave, courageous; in quot. 1665 with pun on 
hart, b.- A lion-hearted, courageous person; 
commonly used to translate Cceur de Lion, the 
traditional appellation of Richard I of England. 

1665 Dryden Ind. Emperor i. ii, My lion-hart is with 
love’s toils beset. 1682 Otway Venice Preserved iii. H, Ob ! 

1 could tell a Story would rouze thy Lion-Heart out of its 
pen. 283a Tennyson Margaret lii, What songs . . The 
lion-heart, Plantagenet, Sang looking thro' his prison bars? 
2872 Ruskin Eagle's N. § 240 The Christian chivalry which 
was -led in England by the Lion-Heart, and in France by 
Roland, and in Sprun by the Cid, 

Lion-heaxted, a. Having the heart or cour- 
age of a lion ; courageous ; magnanimously brave. 

2708 J. Phillips Cyder ii. 563 See Lyon-Hearted Richard, 
Piously valiant. 2725 Pope Odyss. xx. 282 Two dogs of 
chace. a lion-hearted guard. 2838 Dickf.ns Nich. Nhk. 
XXX, Farewell, my noble, my lion-hearted boy ! 

Hence Ijlonhea'rtedness. 

2885 Ruskin Pleasures Eng. 255 The Hon-heartedness 
which gave the glory and the peace of the gods to Leonidas. 
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' Lionhood (bi'snhud). [f. Lion + -HOOD.] The 
state or condition of being a ‘ lion 
1833 Whewell in Mre. S. Dougla'; Life iv. (1881) 153 But 
she [Miss Martineau] is a remarkable person. She is now 
enjoying the honours of her lionhood in London. 1845 
Lowell Lett. (1834^ iii Do not understand me as 
exaggerating the miseries which my lionhood entails on me. 
!Lioiiing(bi’3nig),t'/'/.j^. nonce-wd, [f. Lion 
+ -TNo LJ The being made a * lion * of. 
x866 Carlyle Rcmin. (1881) II. 219 My loyal little darling 
taking no manner of offence not to participate in my lionings. 

Lionish (lai’snish), a. Also 6 lyonyshe, 6-7 
lyonish. [f. Lion + -ish.] Of or pertaining to a 
lion ; resembling or having the nature of a lion ; 
brave or fierce as a lion. 

1549 E. Ai.lek fude's Par. Rezu 7 This hath Jesus Christ 
sauiour of y* world, desenied & brought to passe w* his 
lyonyshe might. x6iz T. Taylor Cotnm. 7 'itits i. 16 Pro- 
mises, .of safety from wicked, lyonish, cruel), and blood- 
thirslie men. 1644 Answ, Doctr. 4 * Disc. Divorce lo The 
Lionish dispositions shall so be changed that they shall be 
fit for the society of milder natures. 1864 Boutell Her, 
Hist, ff Pep. XXX. (ed. 3) 450 Our Lions may be.. drawn both 
thoroughly Honish antf thoroughly heraldic. 

Xiionism (Iai*oniz’m). [f. Lion + -isw.] The 
practice of lionizing ; the condition of being treated 
as a * lion ’ or celebrity, 

1835 A thc^um 23 May 392/3 Mrs. Hemans . . was remark- 
able for shrinking from the vulg.ar honours of Itontsm. 1851 
Carlyle SierUng ;ii. I. (1872) 167 Sterling was .. vividly 
awake to what was passing in the world ; glanced . .into its 
Puseyisms, Liberalisms, literary Lionlsms, or what else the 
mad hour might be producing. 

Iiionist, obs, form of Lyonist. 

Idonite (bbonait). Min. [Named, 1877, from 
the Mountain Lion Mine in Colorado, its locality.] 
A variety of native tellurium, containing much silica. 
1877 T, Berdell in Proc. Ainer. Phil. Soc. 172 (Chester), 
lionize (lai'onaiz), v. [f. Lion +-IZE.] 

1 . ftans. To visit the Mions’ of (a place); to 
visit or go over (.a place of interest). 

1838 Ticknor Leii.fy yrnls. 11 . vai. 137 Eager to 
lionize the town wiih us. 185* E, Lear Jrnls. Painter in 
S. Calabria 75 Lionising the church and convent. 1853 
OuiDA^ Held in Bondage (1870) 32 The time to lionise 
Cambridge is May and June. 1883 Lo. R. Gower Hy 
Rendn. 1 1 . xxl. 20 The next day, . I passed at Northampton, 
lionising the different buildings of interest in the place. 

2 . a. To show the ‘lions* to (a person). Also 
absoL b. To show the * lions * of (a place). 

1830 Macaulay So/ithefs Collog, in Rdin. Rei>. L. 535 
Mr. Southey very hospitably takes an opportunity to lionize 
[Ess. 1843 b ,228 escort! the ghost round tlie lakes. 1856 
Lever Martins o/Cro' M. 1331 1 w.nnt you to lionise an old 
friend of mine, who has the ambition to ‘do* Connemara 
under your guidance. x 85 x HccHtiS Tout Brown at Oxf. 
XXV. (1889) 238 I'm not in the humour to be dancing about 
lionizing. x8eo Disraeli Lothair xxiv. He had lionised 
the distinguished visitors during the last few days over the 
University. 1875 Bucklano Log-bU. 189 The vicar then 
lionised the^ church. x88x E, FitzGerald Lett. {i88gt I. 
475, 1 was lionized over some things new to me, and some 
that 1 was glad to see again. 

3 . iiitr. To see the ‘lions* of a place. 

1823 C M. Westaiacott Eng. Spy I. 137 We sallied forth 
to lionize^ .which is the Oxford term for gazing about, usu- 
ally applied lo .strangers. X847 R. W. Church Let. 6 Feb. 
in Life <5* Z-r//. (1897) 80 We got in yesterday {at Mali.-ij 
at 1.30, and have been lionising since. x86o Tristram 
(it, Sahara xviii. 312 , 1 was soon compelled lo desist from 
all attempts to lionize, as ophthalmia rendered the light 
intolerable. 

4 . iraus. To treat (a person) as a ‘ lion * or cele- 
brity ; to make a ‘ lion ’ of. 

1809 Scott in Lockhart Life xix, They cannot lionize me 
without my returning the compliment and learning some- 
thing from them. X864 Spectator No. 1875. 639 During the 
height of the Russian War, Russians were as safe in London 
as in Sl Petersburg, were, indeed rather lionized. 

6, intr. To be a ‘lion*. 

X834 Fraser's Mag. IX. 64 This is quite fame enough for 
any one, and upon the strength of it he may continue to 
lionise. 

Hence l^i'onlzin^ vbl. sb . ; Xiioniza’tion, the 
action of the vb. ; IiPonizer, one who lionizes. 

s8zg Froude in Ren/. (1838) I. 239 , 1 got within the bale- 
ful influence of Lionisers, and was pestered out of my wits 
by humbugging guides. 1837 Lockhart Life of Scott Ixxiii, 
The pernicious and degrading trickery of lionizing. 1841 
Dickens Let. in Life (1872) 1 . xv. 229 The horrors of lioni- 
zation. i8st R. F. Burton Goa 268 A glimpse of scenery 
that even a jaded lionizer would admire. x8s7 ISIhs. 
Mathews Tea-Table T, I. 100 Her lionizing manta had 
reached to fever point. x 85 r Mrs. Clara Bromley VFo>n. 
^Vand. West. Worlds^ In a hurried journey one gets sadly 
tired of lionising. 1864 ‘ C. Bede ' in Land, Soe. VI. 27/1 
The country cousins will retain but a very vague remem- 
brance of their Oxford lionizings. 1887 Frith Autobioe^. 
II. xxix, 346 The lion was Tom Moore, the poet; and the 
lionizers, consisting chiefly of ladies [etc.l. ^ 1890 * Rolf 
BoLDREWoon ' Col. Re/oriner {,xZ<)x) 462 Antonia had to sub- 
mit to the lionisation of her hu.sband. 

Xii*on-like, c. {adv.) a. adj. Resembling a 
lion or what pertains to a lion. 

J55S J. Heywood Spider ^ F. xci. 122 This Ilonlike 
spider ; er.st feerce as could be. i6ix Bible i Chron. xi. 22 
He slue two Lyon-like men of Moab. 1747 T. Smith yml. 
(*849) 270 l-here has been no high winds this month fiMarchJ 
—no lion.like da>*s. xBzg Scott Rob Roy Introd. Ap^. v, 
The lion-like in^e of wooing practised by the ancient 
Hishlanders. n 2849 H. Coleridge Ess. (7851) II. 51 His 
li\chilles“l lion-like fury of sorrow for Pairoclus. 


b. adv* 

x6xo Niccols Ed, Ironside Ixtx, Mirr. Mag, 600 The 
anguish arm’d our armes with strength to strike, And made 
vs both incounter lion-like, il^o Dryden \st Pt. Conq. 
Granada lit. i, But, Iton-like, nas been in deserts bred. 
1863 Carlvle Fredk. Gt. ii, xiv, (1872) I. 131 Ritterdom 
fought lionlike, but with insuIficienC strategic and other 
wisdom. 

Ijionly (Isi'snli), a. Now rare., [f. Lion + 
-LY.] Lion-like. 

*631 R, H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xiv. § 2. 242 
Sacrifizing to their Pagan Gods.. that Lyonly Nazarite 
Samp.son. 2660 Gauoek Sert/i. Bwwnr/g 226 'rhat which 
in their Physiognomy is . . lupine or leonine (for so we read 
some men had Itonly looks). x8^ ( 5 . Meredith Odes Fr. 
Hist. 50 Which bring at whiles the lionly far roar. 
XiioxLne (lyt?n). [F., fern, of Hon Lion.] 
i*!. A lioness. Obs. 

a 1400 Isnmhrcu 180 So come a lyonne with latys un- 
mylde, And in hir pawes scho hent the childe. 

!1 2 , A woman of the highest fashion. 

1846 Louisa S. Costello Tour Venice 384, I was much 
amused nt the splendid dresses of the Iionnes, and the 
singularity of that of the Hons of the Tyrol. 1836 Ruskin 
/Mod. Paint. III.iv. v. § it ITie Honne of the ball-room, 
whom youth and passion can as easily distinguish as [etc.]. 
Iiionne, -esse, obs. forms of Lion, Lioness. 
Iiionne-sew, variant of Lionceau. 
t IjioiL-piece. Obs. In 7 lyon-, [Perh.f. vbl. 
■p\ir.iieon\ hardly f. Lion or Lierne.] (See qiiot.) 

xdix CoTCR,, ..aLyon-peece, or Ridge-peece, of 
timber ; a side.wauer. (Hence in HalHwell as lion.] 
*^Xiioilsey V. Obs. {?A back-formation from 
Lioncel.] irans. To whelp : said of a lioness. 

xs62 Leigh (1597) 44 It is saide that when they 

are first Lionsed, they sleepe continually three long Egyp- 
tian dales. x6S8 R. Holme Armoury ii. 134/1 A Lioness 
Lionseth a Lionccit or Lions Whelp. 

Iiionship (bi-snjlp). [f. Lion + -ship.] The 
quality or condition of being a ‘ lion ’ ; also, the 
personality of a ‘lion’ (used as a mock title). 

1769 Goldsm. Epil. to 'Sister' 32 Strip hut this vizor off, 
and sure I am Vou’U find his lionship a very lamb. 1837 
A'rtw Monthly flag. L. X79 The history of poor Byron's 
llonship lives in ail our memorie*. F. bIartin Life 

y. Clare 218 \t'illiam Hilton, like Clare, was averse to 
lionship. 

Lioun, -esse, obs. forms of Lion, Lioness. i 
I iiour, variant of Leak 2 . Ohs* 

Lip (lip), sb. Forms: i lippa, 2-7 lippe, (3 
leppe), 4-6 lyppe, 5 lyp, (lype), 7 lipp, 4- lip. 
[OE. Hppa wk. masc., corresponds to OFris. Uppa 
masc., MLG., MDa. Hppe fern, (whence mod.G. 
lippCy mod. Du. fern.), MSw. Hppe^ Hppa^ and 
ldpe\ mod.Sw. Idpp^ Da. Imbe OTeut. type '^lipjow^ 
cogn. w. the synonymous OSax. Hporj OHG, 
lefs masc. (MHG. le/s masc., lefse fern., mod.Ger. 
dial, lefze fern,):— OTeut. ^lepoz-^ *lcpSf f. root 
pre-Teut, ablaut-variants occur in L. 

labintn^ labrttm, and Pehlevi lap (mod.Fersian lab) 
lip. The LG. word was adopted into OF, as lipe, 
whence mod.F. Hppe thick under-lip.J 

I, 1 , Either of the two fleshy structures which 
in man and other animals form the edges of the 
mouth. Distinguished as tipper and lowerj also 
as f over {obs.) and tindery colloq. or dial, top and 
bottom Hp. Phr. {immersed y steeped) to the tips, 
cxooo /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.AViilcker 157/22, Labium. 
ufeweardlippa. niSeralippe. foreweard 

feng h^re Jippena log®dere, ctws Sax. Leechd. Ill, xoo 
Wia Hppe sar. c xjoS Lay. 29359 Of cnihten he carf |>e 
Hppes. 13 . A”. Alis. 6428 Heo no hath nose, no mouth, 
no loth, no lippe. CX37S AV Pains of Hell in O.E. Mise. 
213 po pat siod vp to pe leppis Be seruys of god |>ni set 
nojc by. X377 La.vcl. P. PI. B. xv«l 52 Poysoun on a pole 
jiei put vp to his Hppes. CX400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xxii. 
xoo Men hase oucr Hppe so grete f>.at, when 

riepe in sonne, pai couer all visage with Jat Hppe. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace xx, 1928 His lyppys round, his 
noys was squar and tret. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems liii. 

39 For lauchter nain mycht hald thair Hppis. 1390 Shaks. 
Mids. N, ii.i. 49 When she drinkes, against her^lips I bob. 
1604 — Oih, rv. ii. 50 Had they.. Steep'd me in pouertie 
to the very Hppes. 1724 R. Wodrow Lifcy. Wodrow 266, 

I observed his Ups quivering. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. 
Surg. /1771) 37 A cancerous Tumour on the Middle of the 
Under-Lip. 1822 Shelley Fragm. Unfinished Draniaw>, 
Some said he was. . steeped in bitter inlamy to the lips. 1836 
Yarrell -F r//. AVz/wf (18591 I. ^4^ ['The Loachl.-wiih four 
barbels or cirri . . on the upper Up in the front 1883 R. W. 
Dixon Mono 1. xvL 51 To the lips was he in luxury im- 
mersed. xSgx T. Hardy Tess 11. xxii, The little upward 
lift in the middle of her top Up. 

tb. Proverbs, (See also Lettuce 2.) Obs. 

1546 T. Heywood Prov. (1867) 77 He can yll pjme, that 
lackth nis vpper lyp. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. II. Hist. 
Scot. 464 A man cannot pipe without his vpper Up. 

+ c. iransf. or fg, in phr, the lip (? * point) of 
a lance, Obs, 

e 1400 Destr. Troy 10139 With the Hppe of here Jaunsis so 
launchet hal somyn. Ibid. 10x47. 

2 . In phrases referring lo certain actions regarded 
as indicative of particular states of feeling. To 
bile one's Hp or fon ends Hpy (a) to show vexation, 

(/O to repress emotion ; to carry or keep a stiff upper 
Hpy to keep one’s courage, not to lose heart; in 
bad sense, to be hard or obstinate ; to curl one's lip 


(see CuRh 3 b) ; fto fall a Up of contempt^ to 
express contempt by the movement of the lip ; f to 
hang the lip, to look vexed (cf. Hang t;. 4 b) ; to 
lay (a person) on the lips, to kiss (see Lay v . 34) ; 
to lick one's lips (see Lick zi. i b) ; f /i? make {up) 
a Hp, to frame the lips so as to express vexation 
or merriment at ; to pout or poke fun at [cf. F, 
faire sa lippe"] ; to smack one's lipSy to express relish 
for food, to express delight. 

1330 [see Bite T'. 16J. 1362 Lancl. P. PI, A. v. 67 For 
wrap>e he bot his lippes. 1390 Gower Conf. J. 283 And 
go so forth as 1 go may, B'ulofie bitinge on my Hppe. 
1546 Bp, Gardiner Declar, Art. foye 46 b, Eyiher they 
make a lyppe at it, or yelde with silence to seme to gyue 
place to auctoritie for the tyme. 1557 Seacer Sch. Vertue 
4SS in Babees Bk.. Not smackyng thy Ij'ppes As comonly 
do hogges. 1568 Grafto.n Ch/vn. II. 846 The Erie .. was 
iherew'ithall a little vexed, & be^an somwhat to hang the lip. 

' x6^ Shaks. Cor. ii. L 127 , 1 will make a Lippe at the Phy. 
siLian. x6xx — Wint. T. i. ii. 373 Hee .. falling A Lippe 
of much contempt, speedes from me. 1781 Mad. D’Arblay 
Diary 24 Sept'., Was not that a .speech to provoke Miss 
Grizzle herself? However, 1 only made up a saucy Hp. 
*833 J. Neal Down Easters I. ii. 15 ‘ What*s the use o' boo- 
hoom*?.. Keep a stiff upper lip; no bones broke— don’t I 
know?' 1837 Halibubton Clockm. Ser. i. xxv, She used 
to carry a stiff upper lip, and make him and the broomstick 
well acquainted together. 1837 Dickens Pickivick xlv, He 
then drank, .and .smacking hi.s lips, held out the tumbler for 
more. 1840 Browning Sordello u. 70 He .. Biting his Hp 
to keep down a great smile Of pride. 

3 . Chiefly//, Considered as one of the organs of 
speech ; often in figurative contexts, (In early ex- 
amples chiefly in literalisms from the Vulg.) f To 
lift or move a Hp : to utter even ihe slightest word 
against. To escape (a person’s) lips : see Escape v. 
To hang on (a person’s) lips ; lo listen with rapt 
attention to his speech. 

cioso Rule St. Beuet (Logeman) xxxvliu (iBSB) 6g Mine 
Hppan )>u geopena & min muS. a 1223 After. R. 158 Ich 
am a man mid suilede Hppen. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 266/192 
Heo ne waivede leome non bote hire Hppene vnnepe 
Jware-with heo seide hire oresun, a 13x0 in Wright Lyric 
P. ix. 34 Heo hath a mury mouht to mele, With lefly rede 
lippes Tele, Romaunzforterede. csyjSSe.Leg.Saintsxxxw 
{Xhadel) 147 Na 5ei hi lyppis suld nocht be opnyt to pray 
the tiiniie. 1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 132 And the 
locke of good aduysement shall be set on our lyppes. 1579 
'I'oMSON Cah'ifCs Semt, Tim. 42/2 We may not once moue 
the lippe against them. 1603 Shaks. Meat, for M. u. tl. 

78 Mercle then will breaihe within your lips. x6o6 ^ 
yV. 4- Cr. 1. iii. 240 Peace Troyan, lay thy finger on thy lips. 
1625 Bacon Ess., Of Atheism (.Arb.) 333 Atheisme is rather 
in the Lip, than in the Heart of Man. 1667 Milton L. 
viiL 56 From his Lip Not Words alone pleas'd her. 1704 
Good Expedient fur Innoe. Peace in Harl, Mtsc. (1746) 
VIII. 14/2 It might appear a Crime to lift a Lip against, 
or return any Answer to this Objection. 1781 Cowper Ex- 
fast. 44 Hypocrisy, formality in prayer, And the dull service 
of the Hp, were there. 1842 Tennyson Gardener's Dau. 50 
Not less among us lived Her fame from Hp lo Hp. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xi. III. 127 John Hampden .. pro- 
duced a composition . . too vituperative to suit the lips of 
the Speaker. 1873 Jowett Ptato^ fed. a) HI. 238 Unless I 
hear the contrary from your own lips. 2882 Farrar Early 
Chr. II. 427 If the Chri.siianity of the Hps is consistent with 
anti-Christianity of life. 

i'b. sing. Language; chiefly in phrase, of one 
Up (a Hebraism); also used for ‘agreeing in one 
story’, lit. nnd Jig. Obs. 

X382 Wyclif Gen. xi, i Forsothe the erihe was of 00 Hp 
11388-langagel, and of the same wordLs. 1677 Yarranton 
Eng. Intfrov. 174 (The poor Clothiers of Worcester] are all 
of one Lip, a bad Trade, and they do not know when it w ill 
mend [etc.]. x68i Whole Duty Nations 15 In parts remote 
one from another, and of a divers Hp or language. 2695 Lo. 
Preston Boeth. 11. 90 This, People of a different Lip doth 
bind With sacred Cords. 

c. slang. Saucy talk, impudence. 
x82X D, Haggart's Life (ed. 20, I was at no loss in 
vindicating mvself and giving him plenty of lip. 1884 
* SIark Twain ‘ Huek. Finn v. 31 ‘ Don't you give me none 
o’ your Hp/ says he. 1893 Crockett Cleg Kelly xx. (1896) 
252 Says Sal to me, ‘None of your lip’. 

IL Something resembling the lips of the mouth. 

4 . The margin of a cup or any similar vessel; e.g. 
of a bell. 


2392 R. D. Hyfneroiotnachia 60 And in the bearing out 
of the Hppe of the vessell ouer the perpendicular poynt of 
the heade there was fastened a ry’nge. 1660 Boyle Aw 
Exp. Phys, Mech. Proem 9 ITie Orifice (of a^ vessel] is in- 
circled with a lip of Glass, almost an Inch high. 2684 T. 
Burnet Th. Earth i. vHL 1 . X02 The Sea. .bounded against 
those Hi!I.s..as the ledges or lips of its Vessel. *75^ B fid 
tr. Macq tier's Chem. I. 321 Raise the coals quite to *h® "P 
of the crucible. 1810 L. D. Clarke Trav. Rusgaitjyy) 
3r/r The fracture hod taken phee ..seven feet high from 
the Hp of the bell. 1830 Miss Mitford Village *59 

A small brown pitcher with the lip broken. ^ f ‘ 

V. , , . ‘ Kow wet the lip 


y.Eyrexx, Heheldoiit ibe tiny gla.ss - . 
of the phial ’. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch Jf 
(The] Lips .. [are] the rounded edges of Ibe cylinder m 


Cylinder Escapement. r 

b. The edge of any opening or cavity, e-p. u 


crater of a volcano. * j of the 

26 Leo.vi tr, AlbertTs ArchiL I. Every sire.-im 


- 

he ditch hp on the eveniuaMy ran ot-tr 

The partially-molten Ho"“ fj’ Hcetfc 1 1. 

lip of the crater tSlS E. G*««:re « 

Crouching. .under the heatnerj- ni- 
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LIP. 


LIP. 

- c. In wider sense : Any edge or rim, esp. one 
that projects; r/rf*. in Coal-mining (see qiiot. 
18S3). 

x6o8 WiLLET HcxapJa Exod.^ 589 Certaine claspes ^vh^ch 
..caught Jiolde of the edge or lip of the table. 18x3 Sport- 
iuff XLII. 130 The lip of the hammer (of a gun] over- 
hangs the upper edge of the inclined plane. 1839 Murchi- 
S0N\S*////r. SysL I. xxix. 379 Round the northern lip of this 
coal tract *883 Greslev Coal-mining, Lip,,.x\iz 
low part of the roof of a gate-road near to the face ; taken 
down or ripped, as it is called, as the face advances. 1890 
J. Service Thir Noianduvts xv. 102 The Laird o* Auchin- 
skeich had a bit mailin’ on the lip o’ the moss. 

6. In scientific and technical uses. 

a. Snrg. One of the edges of a wound. ^ 

c 1400 Lanf rands Cimrg. 35 Be war ^at . . no hing . . 
letiih consotidacioun, falle bitwene be lippis of he wounde. 
1541 R. Copland Galyens Terap. 2 Fiv, Yf the lyppes of 
the vicere appere harde and stony, they must be cutte. 
1685 Boyle Enq, Notion Nat. 333 The Chirurgeon does 
ohen hinder Nature from closing up the Lips of a Wound. 
X7S8 J. S. Le Dran's Obsay. Surg. (1771) Introd. 3 The 
Lips of a Wound must be joined. 1807-26 S. Cooper First 
Lines Snrg. Ced. 5) 288 As soon as the bones are reduced, 
the lips of the wound are to be accurately brought together. 
1889 m Syd. Soc. Lex. 

b. Anat. and Zool. = Labium or Labrum. 

1597 [see Ladium i a]. i6ix Cotcr., Laudies, the two 
Pterigones, or great wings within the lips of a womans 
Priuiiies. 1722 (see Labium i b]. 1828, 1862 [see Labium 2]. 
X875 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 0) II. 280/2 {Arackuiddi. A rudi- 
mentary .sternal lip (Javium). x88o [see Labrum]. 1901 
Cray's Anat. fed. 15I 631 The central lobe or i-iland of Ueil j 
lies deeply in the Sylvian fissure, and can only be seen when 
the Ups of that fissure are widely separated. 

c. Bot. (a) One of the two divisions of a bila- 
biate corolla or calyx. (3 ) =Labellum I. 

1776 J. Lee Introd. Bot. Explan. Terms 395 Ringens, 
gaping, irregular, with two lips. 1776-96 Withering Brit. 
Plants (ed. 3) II. 41 Lip scolloped, blunt, longer than the 
petals, 1807 J. E. SMVTHPAys. Bo/.42iAjtigei[ha.s]sc&rcc]y 
any upper lip at all. 1832 Lindley Introd. Bot. 1. ii. § 7. 
118 The lower lip or labellum. the latter term is chiefly ap- 
plied to the low'er llp of Orcludeous plants. 1892 Garden 
27 Aug. 184 Orchids. Catileya. Schilleriana. . . The lip is 
three-lobed. 

d. Conch. One of the edges of the aperture of a 
spiral shell.' 

x68x Grew Musasum X24 Note, That when I speak of the 
Right or Led Lip of a Shell, 1 mean, as it is held wdth the 
Mouth downward. x8sx Ruskin Ven. |. xx. 216 One 
of the innumerable groups of curves at the lip of a paper 1 
Nautilus. x886 Tate Brit. MoUusks iii. 45 The outer lip 
is thin, not thickened or reflected as tn the majority of the 
land shells. 

e. Mcch, In varions senses (see quots.), 

exSso Ruditn. Navig. (Weale) 130 Libs of searphs. The 
substance left at the ends, which would otherwise become 
sharp, and be lialile to split, and, in other cases, could not 
bear caulking. 1884 Knight Diet. Meek. Suppl., Lip, the 
helical blade on the end of an auger to cut the chip. 1898 
Cycling 53 Split bracket ; * lips ’ compressed by screw bolt. 

f. Organ-building. (See qiiot. 1S76.) 

1727-52 CKAMBtRS Cycl. S.V. Organ, Over this aperture 
is the mouth BBCC; whose upper lip, CC, being level, 
cuts the wind as it comes out at the aperture. xSsz 
Seidel Orgatt 79 The good intonation, or speaking of a 
pipe, depend.s on the correct position of the lips. X876 
Hiles Catech. Organ iv. (1878) 24 Above and below [the 
mouth of an organ pipe] are two edges called the lips. x88r 
C. A. Edwards Organs 128 The opening between the lips 
of a pipe is called ‘ the mouth \ 

6. allrib. and Comb. a. simple attributive : («) 
belonging to a lip or lips, as in lip-end, -favonr, 
-hair, -position, -quiver, -smile ; also Up-like adj. 

X874 Thearle Naval Archil. 70 SometIme.s, only those at 
the *\ip ends of the searphs are left. 1592 Greene Philo- 
mela (1615! E 2, Lutesio kind, gaue the Gentlewoman a 
kisse : for he thought she valued a ^Hp fauour more then 
apeeceofgold. 1873 W. Covx Lett. ^ 5^^/5.(1897)325 Snobs 
and gents, and men with waxed ’‘Hp-hair. X836-9 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. II. 543/1 The ■*lip-like folds of skin before the mera- 
brana tympani. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 128 The 
upper lip-like portion of the anterior suckers. 1632 Mas- 
singer Maid of Hon. tv. iii, His house full Of children, 
clyenls, servants, flattering friends, Soothing his *Jip-posi- 
tions. 1851 H. Melville Whale xxxiv. 167 Dough-Boy’s 
life was one continual *lip-quiver. 1871 G. Meredith H, 
Richmond xvii. She had her lips tight in a mere *lip.smi!e. 

{hi) In uses relating to the lips as the organs of 
speech (sense 3), chiefly with the implication 
‘merely from the lips, not heartfelt’, as in lip- 
hahble, -Christian, -covifoid, -comforter, -cozenage, 
-devotion, ^ -gospeller, -holiness, -homage, -love, 
t -lusciousness, -physic, -religion, -resignation, 
-revel, -reverence, -reward, -righteousness, -zvis- 
dom ; lip’Xgood, -holy, -learned, -wise adjs, 

1895 Zakcwill Master i. vi. 70 Were these things, then, 
merely *lip-babble? 1882 Farrar Early Chr. I. 44B note. 
He is speaking, not of •lip-Christians but, of converts who 
lapse into ‘wretchlessness of unclean living’. 1632 Massin- 
CER Maid of Hon. ni. i, *Lip comfort cannot cure me. 
<7x8x5 SoUTHSY Soldier's Funeral 43 Reverend *Iip-com. 
forters that once a week Proclaim how blessed are the poor. 
1627 E. F. His*. Edw. II (16S0) 40 Pretends himself, with 
a new strain of *Lip-cousenagc, to be the Heir of Edward 
the First. 1607 Hieron Wks. I. 292 There may be some- 
what like prayer, which yet is not prayer, but *Iip-deuotion. 
1603 B. JoNSON Sf'jamts 1. ii, But, when his Grace is merely 
but *lip.cood. And that [etc.]. 1558 E. P- tr. CranmePs 
Confiit. (Jnivril. Ferities Pref. Aiiij, We were .. *hppe 
gospellers, from the mouth outeward and no farther. 1624 
Davenport City Nt.-Cap i. i, She that is *lip-holy Is many 


times heart-hollow. 1591 Greenc piaiden's Dream in 
Shaks. Soc. Papers (1845) II. 141 *Lip-holines in Cleargie 
men \Dyce suggests Lip-holy Clergic men] he could not 
brooke. 1858 K. A. Vaughan Ess, ^ Rctn. L 46 The 
transcendeniallst bestows upon it [Christianity] his ^lip- 
homage. 16S3 Tryon Way to Health 531 The fashion 
which our *Lip'Iearned Physitians and Apothecaries, .prac- 
tice is this [etc.]. <7x703 Burkitt On N. T. Philem. 7 
There is a froxen charity,^ and^ a *lIp-Iove found among 
many professors, 'whom Christ will disown at the great day, 
X650 Fuller Pisgah 1. iv. 10 Some conceive voluptuousnesse 
thereby Is forbidden ; others •lip-lusciousnesse and hypo- 
crisie in divine sendee, a 1625 Beaum. & Lover's Progr. 
I. i, ‘Ihis is cold comfort, And, in a friend, *lip-phy.**ic. 1597 
. Payne Royal Exch. 14 These marchants deceyve moche 
y there paynted faulshode and •lipp religion. 1876 Gno. 
Eliot Dan. Der. IV. Ixix. 353 TTie Invi^ble Power that 
has been the object of.. *fip-resignation, 18x5 Milman 
Fazio (1821) 42 *Tis an old talc Thy fond *Up-revel on a 
lady’s beauties, c 1843 Carlyle Hist. Sk. fas. / d- Chas. [ 
(1898) 204 Not with *lip-reverence but heart-reverence. 1595 
Markham Sir R. Grinvile I, To euery act shee giues huge 
*lyp-reward. x8ox Southey Thalaba v. xxxv, For the 
dupes or human-kind keep this *lip-righteousnes5 ! a 1586 
Sidney Atcadia 1. (1629} 65 All is but *Hp-wisedom, which 
wants experience. 1603 Florio Monlaig 7 ie i. li. (1632) 166 
They only are good Preiors, to do justice in the Citie, that 
are subtile, cautelous, wily and *lip-wise. 

b. Objective and obj. genitive, as lip-hiiing, 
-feeding, -ireatment ; Up-blushing, -dewing, adjs. 

a 1734 North Exam. in. viii. § 10 H740) 589 How they 
had posted themselves in the View of the l4isoner, and 
made Signals at all Turns with Winks and *Lipbitings. 
CX588 Kyd 15/ Pt. yeronintoiyGo^ B, By this blushing 
kisse. X791-3 Wordsw. Descr. Sk. 132 '’Lip-dewing song. 
1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. xiii. 52 God hath purposely put 
honey and milk under their tongues. .that they may look 
to *'Iip-feedlng. sZyj Allbutt'sSpst.Med.XW.'^^'i, Neglect 
of this precaution is almost certain to produce failure of the 
*]ip-trcatment. 

c. instrumental and locative, as Up-hcarded, 
-bomt, -licked adjs. 

16x5 A, Niccholes Marr. 7F/V/V/^ vi. 17 Meere Croanes 
. . *lip-bearded, as wiches. 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. 
l.xxx. IV. 279 Why had he brought his cheap regard and 
his •Hp-born words to her who had nothing paltry to give in 
exchange? 1632 Litiicovv Trav. 1. 4 Clouted complements, 
stolne Phrases, and *lip-licked labouis, of lamp-Huing spirits, 
7 . Special comb. : lip-auger (see quot.) ; t bp* 
berry, ? any small red berry, esp. that of the Arum ; 
lip-bit (see quot.) ; lip-blossomed a. {itonce-ivdl), 
labiate ; lip-bolt Up-head bolt ; f lip-clip, a kiss ; 
lip-fern (see quot.) ; lip-fuller. <//«/., full to the lips; 
t lip-glass (see quot.) ; lip-head bolt (see quot.) ; 
lip-hook, (/t) the upper hook of several on a line, 
which is put through the lip of a live bait ; {b) 

‘ a grapnel for catching in the lip of' the whale, to 
tow it to the vessel’ (Knight); lip-language, 
(in the instruction of the deaf and dumb) language 
cbmmunicated by movements of the lips; t bp- 
letter, a labial (see Labial sb. i); flip-lick, a 
kiss ; lip-piece, a plug of wood thrust through the 
lip and worn as an ornament; lip-pipe Organ- 
building, a flue-pipe; lip-plate, the hypostome of 
trilobites {Cent. l)ictl)\ lip-plug = ; lip- 
reading, (in the instruction of the deaf and dumb) 
the apprehending of what another says by watch- 
ing the movements of his lips; lip-ring, a ring 
passed through the lip, and worn as an ornament ; . 
lip-speaking, speaking to one who is deaf by 
means of movements of the lips (cf. lip-reading) \ 
lip-spine Conch., a spine on the edge of a shell 
{Cent. Diet.) \ lip-strap (see quot.) ; lip-sworn 

a., that has taken an oath of secrecy ; lip- 
thatch {jocular), a moustache ; lip-tooth, a tooth 
on the lip of a shell; lip-vein, a labial vein (see 
Labial a. ib); lip-wing (yV«//ar), a moustache ; 
lip-work « Lip-labour (so lip-working adj.); 
lip-wort seed nonce-wd. {humorous) = idle talk. 
Also Lip-I3Eep, Lip-labour, Lip-salve, Lip- 
SEuvicE, Lip- worship. 

1884 Knight Diet. MecJi. Suppl. s.v. Lip, A ^Hp auger 
has pod and lip ; in contradistinction to the screw auger. 
a x6i3 Dennys Seer. Angling ii. xxxv. C 8 b, *Lip berries 
from the brj'ar bush or weede. x68x Chetham AnglePs 
Vade-mecum iv, | 27 (1689) 27 Lip-berries. Whose true name 
is Aron berries or Berries of Cookow-pints or Wake-Robin. 
187s Knight Diet. Mech,, * Lip-bit, a boring tool adapted to 
be used in a brace, and having a cutting lip projecting lieyond 
the end of the barrel. 1876 E. R. Lank ester Hist. Creation 
L i. 15^ The great natural family of ’lip-blossomed plants. 
1874 Thearle Naval Archil. 38 These *Iip bolts are like- 
wise shown. ^ 1606 Wily BegttUed 21 A Maid cannot loue, 
or catch a "lip clip or lap clap, but heers such tittle tattle. 
1890 Century’ Diet., *Llp-fem, a fern of the genus Chcilan- 
ihes ; in allusion to the lip-like indusium. 1822 H. Ainslie 
Land of Bums x6 The recent rains have. .swollen the river 
"lip full. X825 T. CosNETT FootniaiCs Direct. 128 Two sets 
of finger-glasses, and *Iip-glasses for the company to wash 
their mouths in. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Lip-head Bolt, 
a bolt with a head projecting side wa>’S. 1870 Cholmondeley- 
PcNNELL Mod. Pract. Angler 12 The *Up-hook is a verj’ im- 

f iortant portion of the spinning-flight. Ibid. 208 The single 
ip-hook is passed through the upper lip of the bait. 1879 H. 
Calderwood Mind A- Br. 209 The German method of in- 
structing deaf-mutes by ’lip-language. 159X R. Percivall 
Sp. Diet., B is a "lip-letter, 1582 Stakv’HUrst /Ends 1. (Arb.) 
40 When she shal embrace thee, when "lyplicks sweetlye she 
f^tneth. Amer.Geog. I, ixx wo/r, This custom 

1 of the women’s wearing the *^lip-piece* by Way of ornament. 


-X855 Hopkins Organ 354 ’Lip, mouth, or flue pipes are 
such as have an oblong opening, called the mouth ..bounded 
above and below by two edges called the Ups; which are 
made to sound by the wind first passing through a narrow 
fissure, flue, or wind-xvay. 1876 (see Labial Al i c]. i8j^ 
Nation (N. Y.) 14 June 451/1 The Suyd are made fun ^ 
for their *lip-plug, or botoco. 1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. 
§ 185 a. 204 It has long been known that individuals among 
the Deaf-and-Dumb have acquired the power of ‘ ‘lip-read- 
ing’. x866 Livingstone Lastjrnh. Li 24 The teeth are 
filed to points, and huge ’lip^rings are worn by the women. 
x88o Times -2.% Sept. 9/5 If "lip-speaking could not be taught, 
the deaf, while they must have continued a community 
apart, would have [etc.]. X876 Voyle & Stextkson Milit. 
Diet, 232 *Lip-straP, a small strap with a buckle passing 
from one cheek of the bit through a ring in the centre of 
the curb chain to the other cheek, for the purpo.«e of pre- 
venting the horse from seizing the cheek of the bit in his 
mouth. _ x6o2 Middleton Master-Const, iii iii. E 4b, 
Your *lip-sworne seruant may there visit you as aPli)-sition. 
X892 R.KiyLiNC Barrack-r.Ballads For eacli man knows, 
ere his ’lip-thatch grows, he is master of Art and Truth. 
x886 E, D. Cope Origin Fittest v. (1887) 178 The "lip-teeth 
characteristic of the genus Trtodopsis. 1507 A. M. tr. 
Guillemeau's Fr. Chirtirg. agb/aThe seavenln is the'lippe 
vayne, whereof on each syde are two. 1825 C. M. West- 
macott Eng. Spy 11 . 58 *1 wirled the dexter side of his "lip- 
wing. x6x6 B. JoNSON Devil an Ass i. ii, Fite, . . And I 
except all kissing , . I forbid all "lip-work. 1649 Milton 
Eikon. i. Wks. 1851 III. 344 Manual's, and Handmaids of 
Devotion, the Hp-work of eveiy Prelatical Liturgist, clapt 
together, and quilted out of Scripture phrase. 2894 Ld. 
WoLSELEY Life Marlborough II. Ixix. 231 'J here can be no 
doubt.. that Marlborough did make these protestations of 
penitence .. But It was all Hp-work. 1642 Milton Apol. 
Smect, Wks. 1B51 HI. 311 Their office is to prayfor others. 
And not to be the "lip-working deacons of other mens 
appointed words. 1562 J. Heywood^ Prov. ff Epigr. (X867) 
211 Lyuerwori I haue none : but "Lipwort seede 1 haue, 

Iiip (lip), z'.i [f. Lip sb.^ 

1 . traus. To touch with the lips, apply the lipsto. 
1826 E. Irving Babylon I. iv. 262 As it were lipping the 

cup, whose bitterness this generation shall have to drink. 
0x839 Praed Poen.s (1864) ll._x66 Or the bubble on the 
wine, which breaks Before you lip the glass. 1842 S. Lover 
Handy Andy xviii. 154 After the final adjustment of the 
mouthpiece lipping the instrument with an aflectation 
exquisitely grotesque. 1869 Blackmore Loma D. xlii, No 
good sheep-dog even so much as lips a sheep to turn it. 
1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mm. Terms, Lip, to, to ad- 
just the lips so as to produce the proper tone of wind- 
instruments played by the mouth. 

b. 'l‘o kiss. poet. 

1604 Shaks. Oih. iv, i, 72 To lip a wanton in a secure 
Cowch. x6o6 — Ant, ff Cl. ir. v. 30 A hand that Kings 
Haue lipt, and trembled kisring, 1605 Marstok Eastward 
Hoe I. i, Lip her, knave, lip her. 0x845 Hood What can 
old Men do t ii, Love will not clip him. Maids will not lip 
him. 1871 Rosse'tti Poems. Eden Bower xlx, Lip me and 
listen. x888 Harped s Mag. Dec. 1 16 With the traders' wives 
made merry. Lipped the young and mocked the old. 

c. transf Of water : 'To kiss, to lap. 

1842 Tennyson Andlcy Cri. xi The dying ebb.. faintly 
lipp’d The flat granite. x86i Whyte Melville Good for 
NothingW. 61 Her cargo was». stowed away by deck and 
hold, till the waters lipped the gunwale. 2869 Blackmore 
Loma D, i, When the waxing element lips.. but a single 
pebble of the founder’s name. 1877 L. Morris Epic 
Hades n. 110 'Ihe clear cold crystal of a mossy pool Lipped 
the soft emerald marge. x8^ Herring & Ross Irish 
Cousin II. II. iv. 34 The murmur of the sea, slightly lipping 
the rocks, 

absol. 1875 Blackmore A. Lorraine III. ix. 149 It did 
not lip, or lap, or ripple, . .as all well-meaning rivers do. 

2 . a. To pronounce with the lips only; to 
murmur softly, b. To take upon one’s lips, to utter 
(jobs.)’, (j 4 zw^) to sing (a song). 

1789 G, Parker Life's Painter 113 But come, I’ll lip ye a 
chaunt. sj^fmSpirit Pub. yrnls. HI. 353 Sir John lipt us 
the favourite chaunt of Jerry Abershaw’s ‘ Ye scamps [etc.].’ 
1818 Keats Efidym. 1. 965 Salt tears were coming when I 
heard my name Most fondly lipp'd. 1840 Lytton Pilgr. 
Rhine v, The. .fame, .is lipped by the Babel of the., world. 
xB6i Temple Bar 1 . 169 A respectable British Bacchus., 
lipping soft lyrics to the blushing Ariadne at his side. 1887 
T. Hardy Woodlauders III. xiii. 274 * Ah, I thought my 
memor>’ didn’t deceive me !’ he lipped silently. 1^3 * B. 
Abbotsford ‘ But 74, 1 lipped * Good-morning ' to him. 1896 
Punch II Jan. 15/1 There’s Arnold and there’s Morris, both 
can lip the laureate line. 

3 . (Chiefly Scl) a. intr. Of water, etc. : To rise 
to, cover, or flow over the lip or brim of a vessel. 
Also with in, over. Also of the vessel ; To have 
the water, etc. flowing over its brim or edge. 

2703 D. Williamson Serm. hef. Gen. Assembly Editt. 49 
The wrath of God lipping in over their Souls. 2839 R. 
M'CHEYNEin/I/«0. (1872)334 It[yourjoy]wiIlbelikeabowl 
lipping over, 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sg. 231 To carry 
[the waterpail] with the water lipping at the edge. 2883 — 
Treas. Isl. iv. xvii, The gunwale was lipping astern, 
b. irons. To serve as a lip or margin to. 

284s Darwin Vo^>. Nat. xx. (1852) 478 Oval basins of coml- 
work just lipping the surface of the sea, 2880 Blackmore 
Mary Anerley 1 1, xviii. 305 The margin, .in.stead of being 
rough and rocky, lips the pool with gentleness. 

t c. To overlay the lip or edge of (a vessel). 

2607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 722 With the homes are 
made drinking Cups, and for that purpose the richer sort 
of people do edge or lip them ouer with siluer and gold. 

d. To notch on the lip or edge. 

1822 Blackw. Mag. IX. 323 That broth pot ladle, .sorely 
lipped, and riven. 2828 Scott F, M. Perth viii. It were 
worth lipping a good blade, before wrong were offered to it. 

e. intr. Path. Of a bone : To form a lip or 
morbid outgrowth at the extremity. Also of a 
casting: To have an irregular projection at the edge. 
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1891 Pall Mall G. 14 May 3/1 When a statue 5 s cast in 
several pieces and one of the pieces ‘ lips 1894, 1897 [see 
Lipping x<bL sl>.]. 

f. (rafts. Golf, To drive the ball just to the Up 
or edge of (a hole). 

1899 Daily Ncxvs 24 Apr. 10/6 At the fourteenth Mr. B. 
again lipped the hole and lost. 

g. Sc. To fill the interstices of (a wall) up to 
the lips or face, 

1805 R. W. Dicksok Pract, Agric. I. its Walls .. inay 
frequently be made either more durable, or more orna- 
mental, by being dashed, lipped, or harled with lime, 1845 
Statist. Acc, Scot, X. 307 He has built stone dikes of more 
tha:^ miles in length lipped and pointed with lime. 

t Jjipf Obs. [Of obscure origin : cf. Lop v."] 
(rafts, to cut off (the head of an animal) ; to cut 
short, prune (a root) ; to shear (a sheep). 

ez^zo Avow. Art/:. Ixv, Sone the hed fro the hals Hit 
Ij’putt fulle eityn. x6or Holla.vo /VinyH. zr Lightly to 
barbe and pluck oft with a sarcUng hook, the beards or 
strings of the root ; that being thus nipped and lipped > . they 
might [etc.}. 1607 Top.s*ei.i- Four-/. Feasts 60S 'fheir sheepe 
bring foorih twice in a yeare, and are likewise twice lipped. 
Lip, obs. form of Leap v, 

Lipamia : see Lipo-. 

Lipard, obs. form of Leopard. 

Liparite (H’pawit). AHn. [Named, 1S47, by 
Glocker, f. Gr. Mirap^osshintng + -ite.] = Fluorite. 

1865 in Watts Dkt.C/ieui. 1879 'P.vai.'E.'i Study Roelcsyx. 
177 The vitreous rocks of the first or highly-silicated sub- 
class closely resemble the liparites, trachytes, andesitesfetc.J. 
Xiiparocele (li’part7arl). Path. [l. Gr. Aiirapd-s 
oily + tumour.] A fatty tumour of the 
scrotum (see quots.) 

1830 Knox \x. Bedard's Anai, 90 At the exterior of the 
peritonaeum, this tumour constitutes the adipose hernia or 
iiparocele. 1844 Hoblyn Diet. Med., LiparoceU, a species 
of sarcocele, in which the enclosed substance is fat. 1890 
Billings Nat, Med. Diet., Liparocele, a circumscribed fatty 
tumour growing from subperitoncal connective tissue, and 
makin" its way through the abdominal walls, simulating an 
abdominal hernia. 

Hence Iibparoce'lic^x.CMayne Expos. Lex. 185^). 
Li:p~dee*p, a. Immersed to the Ups; in 
quots. Jig. 

1780 CowPER Progr, Err. 235 Lip-deep in what he longs 
for, and yet curst With prombition and perpetual thirst. 
1867 Anderson R/iyutes 129 (E.D.D.) Lip-deep in poverty 
he strove. 

b. Going no deeper than the lip; superficial. 
x8o2 Mrs. E. Parsons Myst. Pisit I. 257 Sentiments that 
were merely lip-deep. x83iTRELAWNY..4rft'. youugerSoul, 
283 Their courage is but lip-deep. 1863 Cou oen Clarkc 
S/taks, C/iar. it. 36 No cold profession merely,— no lip-deep 
ostentation. 189? L. Keith Bouuie Lady ix.95 The lave of 
them are bonme bargains, and their promises but lip deep. 
Xiipe (l 9 ip)> Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 4 Hppe, 
lyppe, 6, 9 lip®, lype. [Cf. OK. lipce (F. Itpp^c).'] 
a. A portion, a slip. b. A pleat or fold. 

a. X377 Langl. P. FI. B. V. 250, I . . lene folke Ie.se wol 
a lyppe at euery noble. 1393 Ibid. C. xii. 226 Me were leuere, 
..a lippe of godcs grace, Than al kynde wilt bat 30 can 
bohe. tSst Cuiubld. Gloss., Life, a fragment. *878 Cuinbld. 
Gloss., Life, a large portion. Usually applied to land. 

b. a 1^0 Queen’s Wardrobe in Nichols Progr. Q. EUs, 
III. 508 One pecicoate of tawney sateen, . .with lypes, l>Tied 
with orenge-colour sarconet. xSoft-So Jamieson, Lyfe, a 
crease, a fold. 

f LipC, sb,~ Obs. A sudden movement, a jerk. 
754s -'^i>CHAM ToxofJi. I. (ArD'Sp You shall se a weake 
smiihe, which wyl wyih a lipe and lurnyn^ of his arme, 
take vp a^ barre of yron, yat another man thrise as stronge, 
cannot slirrci 

Lipemania, incorrect form of Ltpemania. 

+ Li'pet. Obs. ran— [f. Life ji.l + diminu- 
tive ending -et.] A small piece; a bit. 

1:1430 Lyog. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.)52 A boy Checrelik 
was his sworn brothir, Of every disshe a Hpet out to take, 
t Li^llc6*iuia» L Obs. In 8 leipheemia. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. Aiff- weak stem of Ku-nuv to leave, fail, 
be lacking -f- affta blood.] (See quot.) 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Stiff, s. v. Blood, 'An excess in the 
quantity of blood constitutes what we call a. .plethora*, a 
defect or want of a competent quantity, a leiflixntia.- 
Xiiphasmia var. Lipoh^mia: see Lipo-. 
Xii|>ic (li*pik), a. Chem. [f. Gr. Mir-os fat + -ic.] 
Liptc acid : a crystallizable- acid produced by the 
action of nitric acid upon a fatty acid. 

1832 Brande Diet. Sci. etc. Suppl., Lifie acid, an acid 
formed by acting upon stearic and -oleic acid, by means of 
nitric acid. xSSs in Watts Diet. Chem. 

Lipidarye, Lipken, obs. ff. Lapidary, Libken. 
Xii'p-labotir. [See Lip sb. 6 a (./>).] Labour 
of the lips, a. Empty talk;- vain repetition of 
words in prayer. Also attrib. 

1538 Bale Thre Lawes 1140^ No Sabboih wyl we with 
Gods worde sanctyfye, But with lyppe labour, and ydle 
ceremonye, 1399 Sanoys Etirofx Sfec. {x632) 235 Those 
heathenish repetitions and unnatural lip-labours which our 
Saviour censured. 1641 Anninian Nunnery in R. Brunne's 
Qlp'on, (1810) I. App. Pref. 130 A lip-labour devotion, and a 
will-woT^hip. a x^* Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts n. 
(T7a4) 286/2 They ivil! think it a little Ltp-Iabour for their 
Tongues to pronounce it. 1679 ‘T. Ticklefoot’ Trial 
Wakeman 6 Marshal not being shye of his Up.labour, fell 
to impertinent questioning him. sj^s Law Serious C, x. 
(ed. 2) 152 They (our Prayers] become an empty lip-labour. 
1788-92 T. Scott Comm., Pract. Obs. on Eccl. v. i.Our 
.'vtuidering imaginalions.. render our attendance on divine 
ordinances little better than a mere lip-labor. 


i'b. Kissing. Obs. 

1583 Stanvhorst yEueis, etc, (Arb.) 145 Syth mye nose 
owtpeaking, good sj*r, j'our liplabor bindreth, Hardb'e ye 
may kisse mee, where no such gnomon apeereth. 1665 
Bratjhwait 2 Tales 17 They express their mutual 

love in Lip-labour, 

Hence t I»ip-laboiiriiigr = Lip-labour ; f Lip- 
laborious a., given to lip-labour. 

X&49 Latimer .Ser?//. he/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 124 Many talke 
of prayer, and make it a lyplabourynge. Ibid. 132 It is no 
prayer that is wythout fayih, it is but a lyppe labouring. 
1630 Lord Hist. Banians xiii. 86 The Bramanes grew 
hypocritical! and lip-laborious. 

tipless (li'p^es), a. [f. Lip + -LESS.] Having 
no lips. 

c 1400 Maumdev. (Roxb.) xxii. 100 pal hafe a platte mouth, 
lippless. 1613 PoRCHAS Pilgrimage, Descr. India (1864) 85 
JDrawing away ihe cover pf their Ups, as if they were lip- 
lesse. X793 Holcroft Lavater's Fhysiogtu x. 59 A lipless 
mouth, .denolescoldness. 1798-18x8 Joanna Baillie Orra 
V, ii, Wks. (1851) 259 And HpJess jaus that move and clatter 
round us In mockery of speech. 1849-5* Todd Cyd. Anat. 
IV. 886/2 The lipless mouth of the snake. 1862 Geo. Eliot 
Rovfola I. xvi, A. .flat broad face, with high ears, wide lip- 
less mouth [etc.]. 

Xiiplet [^- Lip sb. + -let.] A little 

lip : spec, in En(., a small lip-like projection. 

18x6 Kirbv & Sp. EniomoL (1843) I. 333 The case, .ter- 
minates in two turgid Upleis. 

Lipne, obs. form ofLippEM. 

Xiipo- (lip^) (before a vowel lip-), combining 
form of Gr. Airroj fat, used m various pathological 
terms, chiefly mod.L. LipocaTdiac a. [Cardiac], 
pertaining to a fatty heart {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1889). 
lii pocbrin [see Ochre and -in], *a yellow colour- 
ing matter obtained by treating the eyes of frogs 
with ether after removing the retinre * Soc. 

Lex.). ||Iiispofibro*ma Paih. [Fibroma], a fibrous 
lipoma. Lipogo’nesis f-CENESisJ, the formation 
of fat. £ipo‘geuic a. [Gr. + tending to 
produce fat, Lipo'genons a, [Gr. 7fT--}--ous] = 
prec. {Syd. Soc. Lex.). )) I,i^oli©‘mia (also Up- 
iemiajiphxffiia) Path. [Gr.arpablood],prevalence 
of fatty matter in the circulation. Lipoly'tic a. 
[Gr. h-vTiKos loosening], having the property of 
dissolving fat. [{IiiTomyxoisia /bM. [Myxoma], 
a tumour composed partly of fatty and partly of 
mucous tLsue {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

x88a Quain Diet. Med. 1032/x The current views on *lipo- 
genesis or fat-formation. 1897 AllbutfsSysi. Med. IV, 308 
They are often obese, and hence the narrre **Jipogeiiic 
glycosuria’ has been used in these cases. 1866 A. Flint 
Priuc. Med. (1880) 72 In diabetes the blood often has 
.1 slightly milkY appearance from an increased amount pF 
fat. This condition of the blood has been called *lipaemia. 
1872 Thuoichum Chem. Phys. 24 This particular form of 
fatly acid emulsion occurs in *lipohsemia. 1898 Lazarus- 
Barlow Man. Gen. Pathol. 507 The *lipolylic ferment of 
the pancreas (steapsin). 

IGxpograiU (li*p^gra?m). [Back-formation f. 
Gr, Xntoypdiinmos (tdj., wanting a letter, f. Am-, 
weak stem of Actireiv to leave, be wanting-f 7pa^- 
;zaT-,7pd/x;io letter. Cf. F.lipogramme.'] A com- 
position from which the writer rejects all words ! 
that contain a certain letter or lettei's. j 

171X Addison Sfect. No. 62 F 3 Anagrams, Chronograms, ; 
Lipograms and .^crosticks. 1880W.T. Dobson LrV, i 

58 Lipogram is the name applied to a species of verse in 
which a certain letter, either vowel or consonant, is alto- 
gether omitted. 

Iiipogrammatic (Ifcpagrxmro-tik), a. [f. as 
prec. + -10. Cf. I-', lipogrammatique.'l Of or per- 
taining to a lipogram : of the nature of a lipogram. 

*739 J- Merrick Trifihiodoms p. xv, Tryphiodorus is 
.said . . to have composed a Lipogrammalick (Jdyssey, from 
which he entirely excluded the letter Sigma. 1891 H. 
Morley Note to Sfect. No. 59 F 2 The earliest writer of 
Lipogrammaiic verse is said to have been the Greek poet 
Lasus, born in Achaia 538 b.c. 

So Iiipogra'iumatism, the art or practice of 
writing Upograms. laipogra'mznatist, a writer 
of lipograms. 

xyxx Addison Sfect. No. 59 F 2 The firsf^ I shall produce 
are the Lipogrammalists or Letter-droppers of Antiquity. 
x8xC Southey Ess. vi. (1832) I. 296 No author ever shackled 
himself by more absurd restrictions (not even the Lipo- 
grammatists). 1862 Marsh Eng. Lang. 394 Lipogram- 
matxsm . . would not deserve to be noticed, nad not distin- 
guished authors.. occasionally practised it. 

lipography ( 3 ipp*grafi). [f. Gr. Ain--, weak 
stem of AeiTTitv to leave, be wanting + -gbaphy.] 
The omission of a letter or syllable in writing. 

1888 Qo\s Comfan. to Classics 55 Haflografhy or Lifo- 
grafhy, writing ohm a letter or syllable which should be 
uTitten twice, is a special and very common case of omission. 
1893 Classical Rev. Oct. 360^2 The reading, .is invoked as 
evidence for antient tradition : is it not simply a case of 
lipography? 

]Lipoid (li’poid), a, [f. Gr. AiV-os fat + -oiD.] 
Resembling fat. 

1876 tr. Wa^ueds Gen. Pathol. 349 A peculiar ‘lipoid 
transformation ' of a feetus. 

11 Lipoma (lip^'‘*ma). Path. PI. lipomata 
(lipqii'inata). [mod.L., f. Gr. AeV-or fat + -otpa : 
cf. siealoma, etc.] A fatty tumour. 

1830 R, Knox Bedard’s Anat. 91 The lipomata .. some- 
times present the appearance of the omentum when they 


IiIPPEK-. 

are di*a\vn out. 1893 Bnt. Med. /ml. 9 Dec. 1274/r A large 
diffuse hpoma. 

Hence Idpo^mato'sis [after Gr. words in -watz], 
excessive accnmnlation of fat in a tissue. 3 bipo*- 
matoid, liipomatous ai^'s. [-01D, -ous], resem- 
bling, or of the nature of, a lipoma. 

1^7-9 Todd Cyd. Anai. IV, 129/2 A lipomatous mass 
had formed in the pleura. 1855 AIayne Expos. Lex:, 
Ltpomaioides ..Xxpomzxdxd. 1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. 
(18S0) 647 Lipomatosis or development of adipose tissue be- 
tween the acini which may be thereby obliterated. 

lipomorpL (li-p^m/Ji), Zool [f. Gr. A/tt- 
(weak stem of Aritrciv to leave, be wanting) + 
pop(p-rj form.] (See quots.) 

X897 ScLATER in Geog. Jrnl. June IX, 474 ‘Lipomorph ’= 
a group which characterizes a particular district by it.s 
absence from it. Ibid. 673 Bears and deer are‘lipomorphs’ 
of Africa south of the Atlas, and cats {pelils ol Australia. 
XiipOStomOTlS (lip;)'stom 3 s), a. Zool. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. arofi-a mouth + -ous.J Having no month. 
In some mod. Diets. 

Xiipostomy tlipp'stomi). Zool. [f. as prec. 4- 
-Y.] Absence of a mouth or osculum. 

x88o P. P. Pascoe Zool. Classi/. (ed. 2) 280 Lifosfomy, 
absence of a mouth. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Forms 
Atiim. Li/c 793 The absence of an .. osculum is known as 
lipostomy. 

Eipothyjny (lipp-fimi), lipothymia (lip^- 
Jiai’mia). Also 7 leipothymy, lypothimy, 7-8 
lipothymie, 7 lipothymia, 9 leipothymia. [ad. 
and a. raod.L. lipothymia, ad. Gr. \ijroSvitia, f. Aitt-, 
weak stem of Aeia.iv to leave, fail, be lacking -t- 
flC/j( 5 s animation, spirit. Cf. F. lipothymie (i6th c.).] 
Fainting, swooning, s}’ncope ; an instance of this. 
tAlsoj?f. 

X603 F. Herinc Cert. Rules Contagion (1625) Biijb, The 
wearers of these Amulets haiie fallen Into sodaine Lypo- 
thimie.s and soundings. 1654 H. L’Estrange Chas. / (1655) 

5 This lipothymie, this faint-heartednesse, lost him [James] 
the reputation and respects of his people. x66o Jer. 'Jaylor 
Duct. Dubit. (1676) 807 When nature Is in a lipothymie. 
1665-6 Boyle Let. to Stuhbe 9 Mar,, Wks. X772 1 . Life 82 
Others are freed fromlypothymiasby beingpincned.orhaving 
cold water ibrown in theirfaces. z68x tr. ll 'illis’ Rem. Med 
iVks. Vocab., Leipothymy. X76X Pulteney in Phil, Trans. 
LII. 351 A faint weak voice, an aptitude to fall into lipo- 
thymies from slight causes. X787 \V, Falconer hi/uence 
Passions (1791) 90 note, He h:m>elf was affected with Lipo- 
ihymia at seeing a criminal broken on the wheel. 1835-6 
Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 706/1 Syncope occurs without any 
antecedence of pain or leipothymia. 

So Iiipothymial, Ziipothy'mie, fXiipotliym- 
ons adjs., of or pertaining to Hpothymy ; charac- 
terized by or tending to lipnthymy. 

1665 G. Harvey Advice ngsi. Plague 26 If the patient is 
surprised with a Lipolhymous anguor, jactitation, or great 
oppression about the stomach or Hj^pochonders, expect 00 
relief from Cordials. 1689 — Curing Dis. by Exfect. iv. e8 
Bleeding very oft . . doth upon the slopping of the Blood 
throw them into a long and deep swooning or Lelpothymick 
fit. 1836 1 . Taylor Phys. Theory Another 319 All 
the facts connected with. -paralysis and leipothymic states 
of the system, .. will, if fairly considered, either confirm 
or exclude the theory we adopt. 1898 ^4 Syst. Med. 

V. 3JI The lipothymial symptoms soon predominate. 

]^lpotype Zool. [f. Gr. \iv-, \uTuv 

to leave, be wanting + Type.] (See quot.) 

1882 Proc. Zool. Soc. 21 Mar. 312 Mr. Sclater stated that 
..he had found it convenient to coin a term for the designa- 
tion of a l-ype of animal, the absence of which was charac- 
teristic of a particular district or region. This term he 
proposed should be ‘ Lipotype '. 

DLipOXCUOUS (Iip/»'ksrn3s), a. Bot. [f. as prec. 

+ ^iv-os a host + -ous.] Deserting its host ; said 
of certain parasitic fungi which after .a time quit 
the plant which served as a host for them. So 
I^ipo'zeny, the phenomenon of desertion of the 
‘host' by parasites. 

1887 Garnsev tr. De Bar/s Fungi 388, 496. 

Iiippard, obs. form of Leopard. 

Lipp(e, obs. form of Leap v., Lip sb. 

Iiippe, variant of Lipe Obs. 

liipped (lipt),^/. a. [f. Lip sb. or v. + -ed.] 

1 . Having or furnished with a lip or lips ; having 
lips of a specified kind. Often in parasynthetic 
comb., as blubber-, red-, (liickLipped. 

*377 onwards [see Babber, Blabber, Blobber, Blubber]. 
1604 Shaks. Otk. iv. ii. 63 Thou 3'oung and Rose-lip’d 
Cherubin. 1755 Johnson, haring lips. x82oKeats 

Lamia 1. 189 A virgin purest^Iipped. 1844 Willis 
/ant I. 644 Lamps conceal'd in bells of alabaswr, Lipped 
like a lily. 1851 Beck's Florist 133 Stalk .. inserted in 
a small, sometimes a lipped, hollow’. cx86s J. Wvlde m 
■Circ. Set. 1 . 403/2 A lipped vessel should be used, 

Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 1058 Thefilarids are long 
worms with a Upped, a papiHaied, or a simple mouin. r^Z 
Mary Ki.vcsle>' W. A/rica 72 Delicate little no y 
mouths not too heavily lipped. 1902 Brit. Me . J,‘ 

12 Apr. 870 The synovia! membrane was , 

inflamed, and the edges of the cartilages were J‘PP 

2. Bot. * Labiate; also, ha^ng a labcllum 

1836 Loudon Encycl. •’cTrmx 'Field Bot. 

distinct lip or labellum- 3847 "[•. ^ S Thosisov 

Iiippen 


in (.irpenj. vt. , 

9 uppin;, 6- 



lipper. 
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lippen. [Of obscure orijnn ; cf. the synonymous 
Licken V. and Litten 

1 . To confide, rely, trust. Const fo, till ; 
occas. ?«, iutOy of., on^ unto. Also in indirect pass. 
To lippen forx To look confidently for. 

LamL Horn. 37 Nc lipnie 3e no al to cower festene. 
a 1200 Moral Ode 22 Ne lipnjc na mon to muche! to childe 
ne to wiue. C1470 Gola^os <5- Gaw. 832 Thus may ye 
iippin on the lake, throu lair that I lelr. 1500-20 Dundar 
Poems lx. 70 To thy auld schervandis have an E, That lang 
hes llppinit into the. 1563 Davidson Coufut. Kennedy In 
IVodroiv Soc. Misc. (1844) 208 Thay disseave baith thaim 
selves and all ulhers quha lippinnis in thaim. 1577 Huchanan 
Let. to Randolph Wks. (1802) 58 Yf ye gett it not^ or thys 
winter be passit, Iippin not for it. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk 
(Wodrow Soc.) 456 We must lippen much to theold charter, 
Providebit Dominus. 1685 T. Sharp Let. 5 Mar., in 
Thoresby's Corn. (ed. Hunter) 1 . 68, I lippened, as we say, 
of you, else (etc.}. 1789 Burns To Dr. Blncklock (21 Oci.) 
ii, I Hppen’d to the chteld in trouth. 1816 Scott Old Mori. 
ix, I jaloused him .. no to be the friend to the government 
he pretends; the family are not to lippen to. 1868 G. 
hlACDONALD R. Falconer I. 49 A gude-hertit crater, hut yc 
cudna lippen till him. 1893 Stevenson i. ii. 23, 

I would lippen to Eli’s word— ay, if it was the Chevalier, or 
Appin himseP. 

2 . trans. To entrust. Const, dative or to^ 
occas. in. Also, to trust (a person) with (a thing). 

c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints xxii. {Laurentius) 128 pat hu before 
lepnyt to me, of godis burd pe priwete. c 1450 Holland 
Hoiulat 456, I loue 30U mair for that loiss ^e lippyn me tUl. 
1513 Douglas dEneis v. xiv. 46 Or quhat in windis sa dis- 
saiilull to ws, .. Wald thow I lipnit the inaist noble Enee? 
1636 Rutherford Lett, (1862) I. 179 Christ will lippen the 
taking you to heaven, neither to yourself, nor any deputy, 
but only to Himself. 1883 Fotir Afacnicols \/i'M 

people would say I had done wrong in itppcning a boat to 
such a young crew. 1887 Sufpl. to yaimeson Addenda s.v., 
ril hppen ye wi’ my siller. 

3 . To expect with confidence. Also with sen- 
tence as obj. i* To lippen ^a thing) i», upon (a 
person) : To expect from, 

1:1425 WvNTOUN VII. iv. 554 Than is to lyppynsum 
remede. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) II. 150 Lyptnjing 
richt lang that tha suld thame reskew. 1552 Abp. Hamilton 
Catech, (1CS4) 59 'I'o traist upon God, Iippin all gud upon 
him. 1^9 Ld. Hume in Sadler State Papers (1809) II. 157 
To sende to me zour resolut answer, , . that I may perfiifie 
understand quhat I may lyppin. «XS7* Knox Hist. Ref. 
Wks. 1846 I. 74 Your cord and lousie coit and saik, Ye 
Iippin, may bring yow to salvatioun. 1637 Rutherford 
Lett. (1862) 1 . 444, 1 can yet lippen that meikle good In 
Christ as to get a .suspension. C1746 J. Collier (Tim Bob- 
bin) Viesv Lane. Dial. Wks, (1862) 68 Hoo lippen't her 
feather wur turned sirackling. 1768 Ross Heknore (1789) 
51 Hut some chield ay upon us keeps an ee, And sae we 
need na lippen to get free, 

Hence Li'ppening vhl, sb. 

137s Barbour Brueey.i\, 238 Ihai ar cummyn lieir, For 
lypnyng in ihair gret power. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot, 
(1858) 111 . 289 All his beleif and lipning wes in thame. 1565 
Postscr. to Q. Mary's Let. in Keith Hist. Ch. Scot, (1845) 
II. |28 This we doubt not bot ze will do according to cure 
Hppmnins with all possible haist. 

Iiipper (U'psj), shy Nani, and dial. Also 6 
Sc, lippir. [Belongs to Lippeb A rippling, 
slight ruffling of the surface of the sea. Often 
collect. Also ivind-lipper. See also quot. 1867. 

1513 Douglas yEneis vii. ix. 119 Lyk as the see changls 
fyrjit his hew In qohyt lippiris by the svyndis blast, 1789 
Trans. Soc. Arts II. 221 A deal of .<ea and wind Upper. 
1823 J. F. Cooper Pioneers xv, (1869) 67/1 * As to the seas, 
they runs more in lippers in the Bay of Biscay*. 1855 
Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v., There’s no great sets o' wind, 
but a great deal of Upper on. 1867 Smyth Sailods JFprd^ 
bk.f Lipp«r, a sea which washes over the weather chess-tree, 
perhaps leaper. Also, the spray from small waves breaking 
against a^ship’s bows. z88z Good Cheer 33 A light breeze 
was blowing, making what sailors call a Upper on the sur- 
face of the water. iZys Pall Mall G. 7 July 6/2 The ap- 
proaching torpedo, so clearly ideniifi;ible by .. the Upper of 
Its ‘ wake 

Jjipper (li*p3i), sb:^ Glass-making, [f. Lip t/.I 
+ -erI.] An implement used in forming the lip on 
a glass vessel, 

1869 J. Lf.icester in Eng. Mech. 3 Dec. 282/2 The work- 
man then takes his Upper, which is merely a round piece 
of glass, the shape of a small rolling-pin. 
tipper (U'p3j),rf.3 Whalefishing. (See quot.) 
2887 G. B. Goode etc. Fisheries IJ.S. II. 287 In Uppering 
up decks a man takes an oil scoop in one hand and the 
Upper in the other, with which he brushes the refuse fluid 
into the receptacles and transfers it to the tubs. \Note\ A 
lipper is a piece of thin blubber of an oblong shape, with 
incisions in one end for the men to grasp. Sometimes a 
piece of leather mav be used. Different vessels employ 
different utensils of this kind. A large metal ladle used for 
scooping up ihe oil from the deck is also called the Upper. 

JLipper (H*p 3 i), [? frequentative formation 

related to Lap i'.'] inir. Of water: To ripple. 

15x3 Douglas dEneis viit. xi. 73 The lypperand wallis 
quhyt War pulderit full of fomy froyth mylk quint. Ibid. 
X. VI. 1 1 Nor 311 na land brist lyppenng on the wallis. 1853 
G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. L 107 A little burn, with 
scarce audible noise, runs Uppering in the bottom. 

iipper vH‘p 3 J)i V.- dial. [? freq. of Lip v.^ (cf. 
Lip vd 3).] inlr. Of a boat: To have its lip or 
gunwale level 7 mth (the water). 

xBz* Hibbert Descr. Shetld. hies 51: Nor can these 
lighten the boat so much as that she wil[ not appear, 
according to the phrase of the fishermen, just lippenng with 
the water. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports ffAdv. Scotl. xv. 
(i 855) 1 36 The boat .. being . . sunk so far as j ust la lipper with 
the water. 


Xiipper (li*p 3 -i)> Whalefishing, [f. Lipper 
j 3 . 8 ] trans. To wipe (the deck) with a lipper. 
Chiefly to Upper upf off, 

1887 G. B. Goode, etc. Fisheries^ U. S. II. 287 The decks 
. .are..‘Iippered up * regularly while boiling, for the sake of 
cleanliness and economy as well, /bid., Lippering up [see 
Lipper 2890 Century Diet. s.v., To Upper off the deck. 

Lipper, var. Leper sb?- Obs.\ obs. f. Leper sb.'t 
fLi'ppet. Obs, rare~K [Cf. Lappet.] The 
lobe (ol the ear). 

1598 R. Hayoockc tr. Lomazzo i. 29 The lower part 
whereof (rc. the earj is called the lippe or lippet. 

Lippie (li’pi). Sc. [f. Lip sb, + -lE.J A little lip. 
179. Burns Song, \ 0 , whar did ye get* g My blessiti's 
upon thy sweet wee lippic. 

Lippie, variant ot Lippy, sb. Sc. 

Xiippingf (li'pir)), vbl, slO [f. Lip v, + -ikg 
T he action ol LiP in various senses. 

2867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk., Lipping, making notches 
on the edge of a cutlass or sword. 1887 Pall ^lall G. 
28 Dec, 5/1 Soon the gentle Upping of the tide was replaced 
by the roar of white-crested waves, 
b. Spec, in Paiholo^', 

2894 Brit. Med. Jml. 2 June X188/1 The Upping of the 
articular ends of the bones being cbaractetistic. 2807 All- 
butt's Syst, Med. III. 106 The presence of bony thickening 
and lipping about the joints. i8^ E. Blake Study 0/ Hand 
(ed. 2j 28 Attacks of chondritis with fibrous degeneration, 
followed by bulging of the cartilage,^ known as * Upping*, 
due to muscular traction, on the opposing articular surfaces. 

Lipping (U*pitj), vbl. sb.'^ [f. Lip vi- + -ing LJ 
(See quot.) 

2796 C ^^ARSlIALL Garden. vIL (1813) 100 Lipping is 
cutting the slope face of the cion so as to leave a rib down 
in the middle. 

Lipping* (li'pig), ppl- a. [f. Lip vl + -ing 2.] 

That lips, m senses of the vb. 

^ 18^3 E.^ Jones Sens.. ^ Ez/ent 29 She rose against the 
Upping wind. 1850 W. Miller ATwrjery in Whistle- 
ISinkie (1890) II. 66 Hairst time’s like a lipping cup. 2851 
MAYNEREiDAVrt^//w/i/. xix. 135 The first Uttle rivulet that 
trickled forth from their Upping fulness would be the signal 
of their destruction. 

Lippir, obs. Sc. form of Lipper 
L ippitnde (li'pUiwd). Now rare. Also 7 
lipitude. [ad, L. Uppitnd-o (f. lippus blear-eyed), 
either directly or through F. Uppitude.'] Soreness 
of the eyes; blcaredness; an instance of this. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 297 Such arc Pestilences, Lippittides, 
and such like. 2662 Lovell Hist. Anint. Sf Min. 221 The 
loines bruised and applied help the dry Uppitude. 16B0 
Aubrey Zxrvx (1898) U. x6o His Uppitude then was come 
even to blindnesse. 2788 J. C, Smyth in Med. Comninn. 
II. 217 Ointments .« are ..useful in cases of Uppitude. 

Good's Study Med. An unsightly lippiiude 

and excision of the lower eyelid, are hence a ver>’ common 
result of a scrofulous attack on this organ. 

Lippy, lippie (H'pi), sb. Sc. Also 7 leippie. 
[dim. of Le.\p sbfi\ The fourth part of a peck ; 
in goods sold by weight usually i| lb. 

x6ix in Rec. Convent. Roy. Burgfu (1870) II, 374 To tak 
na mair for furleti, pek, and leippie, fra the burrowes, bot 
fourty merk in tyme camming, a 2693 Urquhart's Rabelais 
IH. xviii, 'I'here shall justum both in Peck and Lippy 
be furnish'd^ to the full eternally. 2725 Newburgh Council 
Rec. in Lning Lindores Abbey etc., xxiv. (1876) 310 All 
conserned ar to pay the said herd ffor ilk beast off Cou six 
lippies off good and sufficient bear. 2743 R. Maxwell Set, 
Trans. 272 Give each Beast twice a Day, Morning and 
Evening, ..a Lippy and a half.. Linlithgow Measure, of 
the best Oats. 2796 Statist. Acc. Scot. XVII. 464 'I'he 
return of lint is commonly a stone of flax from the lippie. 
2868 Perthsh. yml. x8 June, We lately heard of some being 
caught after roosting whose stomachs were found to contain 
one-fourth of an imperial lippy of grain. 1896 Barrie Marg, 
Ogiliy iv. (2897) 65 , 1 was sounded as to the advisability of 
sending him a present of a lippie of shortbread. 

b. A measure or vessel holding this quantity. 

1847-8 H, Miller Fint hnpr. xi. <2857) 268 A measure, 

much like what in Scotland we would term a meal lippy. 

c. Comb.i lippy(’s-bouiid(s,thespaceofground 
required for sowing a ‘lippy* of flax-seed. 

In some districts = xoo square yards. 

2876 Lainc I.indores Abbey 3C0 Domestic ser- 

vants had a small patch (two Uppies-bounds, equal to about 
five and a half poles) allotted to them. 

Lippy [li’pi), a- [fi Lip sb. -h -y.] Of a dog 
(see quot.). 

1877 Gordon Stables Pract. Kennel Guide iii. 35 Lippy— 
applied to hanging lips of some dogs where hanging Tips 
should not exibt, ns in the Bull 'rerrier. 

Lipsalve (li-pisav). [f. Lip sb. + Salve jA] 
Salve or ointment for the lips ; an example of this ; 
also Jig. flattering speech, attrib. in lipsalve-box. 

1592 Percivai.l Sp. Diet., Cerillas, Hp salue, Vugiicntuin 
labiorunu 2627 E. F. Hist. Edio. H (2680) 91 One that .. 
taught him not to trust a Woman’s Lip-salve, when that he 
knew her breast was fill’d with rancour. 2632 Brathwait 
Eng. Gentlew. (2642) 297 Let not their lip-salve so annoynt 
>’ou, as it make you forgetful! of him that^ade you. 2720 
Steele Taller No. 245 F 2 A Collection of jCeceipts to 
make. .Pomatums, Lip-Salves. 2767 Mrs. Glasse Cookery 
383 A fine lip salv& 2806-7 J- Bercsford Miseries Hum. 
Liyi (1836) VT. xxxi, You supply the deficiency of the former 
with wafers, pocket-pieces, lip-salve-boxes, cut cards, &c. 
28*6 Scott yml, 23 May, Praise.. costs men nothing, and 
is usually only lip-salve. i88a J. Ashton .S oc/rt/ Life Reign 
Q. Anne 1 . 228 Rose and while lip salves were u«ed as now, 
f Lipse, only in riming phr. without lipse, npp. 

= ‘ without fail *. 

a 2380 S. Paula 34 in Horstm Allettgl. Leg. (1878) 4. 


liquate. 

Lipse, obs. variant of Lisp v. 

Li'p-service. [See Lip sb. 6 a (b).] Sendee 
of the lip ; service that is proffered but not per- 
formed. 

^ 2644^ Direct, Puhl. Worship Pref. 2 Pleasing themselves 
in their lip-service in bearing a part in it, 2825, J. Neal 
Bro. yonathan I. 429 No lip-service for me. 2850 Svn. 
Dobell Roman i. Poet. Wks. 1875 I. 25 They . subdued 
the world And with superior scorn heard its lip-service. 

Hall Caine Scapegoat xlv, People who had showed 
him lip-service when he was thought to be rich. 

So liisp-SGTver, one whose service is in profession 
only. 

18^ All Year Round No. 44. 429 Such a noisy lip. 
server as that pauper. 

tLiptote. Obs. [ad. mod.L. blundeied 
j form.of Qi.ViDw. liptoie.] = Litotes. 

I 2589 PoTTENHAM Effg. Poeslewx. xvii. (.^rb.) 195 By another 
[figure] we temper our sence with wordes of such modcra- 
tion, as in appearaunce it abateth it but not in deede, and 
is by the figure Liptote. a 2662 Fuller Worthies, Cam. 
bridgesh. (1662) 157 Bale beginneth very coldly in his 
commendation.., Vir non omnino siupidus but we 
understand the language of his Liptote. 

II Lipnria (lipiu»Tiii). Path. [mod.L. lipiina, 
f. Gr. Am-os fat + ovpov urine.] ‘ The presence of 
oily matter in the urine’ (,Syd. Soc. Lex. 1889). 

2^7 Allbutt’s Syst. Med, IV, 262 'J’he so-called charac- 
teristic symptoms . . namely, fatly stools and lipurla. 

Li-p-worship, [See Lip sh. 6 a (^).] Wor- 
ship that consists only in words. 

1630 Sanderson Serm. II. 262 The knee-worship, and the 
cap-worship, and the Up-worship they may have that are in 
worshipful places and calling.^, a 1726 Blackall U-'ks. (2723) 

1. 216 They worship him in vain, who give him only a 
Knee, or a Lip-worship. 2862 MERivALEyvVw. Emp. (1865) 
VII. Ivi. 75 The lip-worship of courtiers and time-servers. 

Hence Iil-p-woTshlpper, one whose worship is 
limited to professions. 

28^ Sir A. de Vere 1st Pt. ]\rary Tudor iv. ii,True love 
Visits not thrones. The lonely sitter there Finds flatterers, 
lip-worshippers, but not True love. 

tLiqnabrlity. Ohs.rare^'^. [{. 1 ,. li^udbil-ts : 
see next and -ity.] The state of being liquahle. 

i66t S. P. Acc. Latitude Men 17 That softness should 
signifie liquability, answered just to humidity .signifying 
fluidity. 1731 in Bailey vol. II. 

t Li'^nable, a, and sb. Obs. Also 5 liquible, 
7 liqueable. [ad. L. liquCibil-is^ f. liquarei see 
Liquate v. and -able.] 

A. adj. That can be liquefied ; capable of melt- 
ing. Also, soluble (in a liquid). 

2472 Rij;Ley Comp. Alch. Ep. x. in .Ashm. (2652) xxx Such 
bodies wliich in nature be Ilquable. 2567 Mapi.et Gr. Forest 
20 Quicksilver and Brimstone are the .. cause of beginning 
in all thinges Ilquable or those which melt, which are com- 
monly called Mettals. ^ 2657 G. Starkey Helinonf's Vind. 
314 A Salt . . liquable In water or Wine. 2^8 A. Catcott 
Treat. Deluge 382 'J'he matter contained within the shell 
exactly resembled any liquable substance cast fluid into a 
mould. 

B. sh. A substance that may be liquefied. 

2460-70 Bk. Quintessence 7 Wiyn not aloonly holdijj in it 

he propirtees of gold, but myche more J>e propirtees of alle 
liquibles if be quenchid herinne. 2622 Sturtevant 
Metallica 109 Any kind of liquor or liqueable. .which is put 
into the Furnace, Pot, Kettle, Caldron or Copper, to be 
further heated, and boyled. 

Hence iLi’qnableness. 2727 Bailey vol. II. 

II Lig,tia]neil (likw^bmen), [L. liqudmen a 
liquid mixture, f, liqitdre : see Liquate v.] f a. 
A substance reduced to a liquid state. Also, the 
name of a kind of fish-sauce used by the ancient 
Romans; garum. Obs. 

c 2420 Pallad, on Husb. iii. 827 And make liquamen casti- 
moninll Of peres thus. 1672 />/::/. Trans. VII. 5059 That 
Liquamen or softer pulp (which 1 took to be Bees-meat). 
1770 Ibid. LXI. 343 , 1 mixed.. six drams of the putrid liqua- 
men, with, -this liquor. 2806 A, Hunter Culina (ed. 3) 60 
The Romans had a raw salad . . made savoury with liquamen, 
oil, and vinegar. The liquamen was something like our 
anchovy liquor. 

b. ‘A fluid for administering medicine’ (A'A 
Soc. Lex. 1889). 

tLiquament. Obs. rare- K [ai.'L. liqua- 
ment-um, f. liquare: cf. prec.] A concoction, 
iiquid mixture. 

i6s7ToMi.m.sos./i’r«m;VZ)iV/. 731 Mix the brayed Lilhar. 
gie with the hquament. 

Xil^nSi'to (Isi'kwc’t), V. [f. L. liqudt-, ppl, stem 
of liquare to melt, cogn. w. Liquor.] 

tl. trans. To make liquid, cause to flow. ■ Also 
intr., to become liquid, melt. 

i6«9 W. Simpson Hydro!. Chym. 69 Disenteries, which 
grating upon the tender tunicles thereof, liquates the blood 
from them-.; at everj' tormenting liquatiun puts nature 
upon the rack, a 2728 Woodward Nat. Hist. Fossils (1729) 

I. I. 20 If the Salts be not drawn forth before the Clay is 
baked, they.. are apt to liquate afterwards. Ibid, 19 Being 
wet,. .the Salts liquating, it becomes soft like Marie. 

2 . Metallurgy. To liquefy metals in order to 
separate them or to free them from impurities. 
Also to liquate out, 

2864 in Webster. 2874 Raymond Statist. Mines Mining 
424 A liquation-furnace, used for liquating the bullion, in 
order to free it from such impurities as may not have been 
eliminated in its passage through the lead-sofiening furnace. 
2882 T. E. Thorpe in Nature XXVI. 172 Heating dis- 
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integrated suet., when a clear yellow oil is (to borrow a term 
of the metallurgists) * liquated out 
Hence Li quated ppl, a.^ Li’quating vbl. sb, 

1684 tr. Boiut's Merc. Cctnpil. xix. 700 A Bath promotes 
the flowing of the Blood, liquating of it. 1874 Raymond 
Mines <V Mining 483 The liquated lead is com- 
pletely desilverized. ' 

l^iquatiou (.Ukwe*'j 3 n'). [ad. L. liquation-emf 
n. of action f. liqudrc ; see prec.] 

1 . The process of making or of becoming liquid ; 
the condition or capacity of being melted. 

i6xa Woodall Mate^iV^. (1653) 272 Liquation is 
when .as that which .^nall be made inloone body, is dissolved, 
that it can flow abroad like waves. 1646 Sm T. Brownc 
Pseud. Ep. IL i. 49 Crystail is nothing else, but Ice or Snow 
...congealed beyond li<^uation. 1657 Tomlinson Renotis 
Dhp.w, xviii. 74 Liquation differs from Dissolution, in that 
Liquation i.s alwayes cau.sed by heat, and .seldoine or never 
with any humour ; Dissolution alwayes with humours, sel- 
dome with heat. 1669 [see Liquate v. if 172* Quincy 
Phys. Diet. (ed. 2) s.v., Such unctuous Substances as are pro- 
cured by Liquation, or Liquefaction, which signify the same. 

2 . Metallurgy. The action or process of separat- 
ing metals by fusion. 

1471 Ripley Comp, Alch. vn. v. in Ashm. (165a'' 170 As yt 
[( 5 old) the Fyre doth fele, Lyke Wax^ yt wylbe redy unto 
Lyquacyon. 1605 Timme Quersit. i. xiii. 59 In the liquation 
or melting of gold with other metalls. ^ l 6^^6 Sir T. Brownk 
Pseud. K '. III. xxi. 161 Mettals in their liquation, although 
they intensly heat the air above their surface, arise not yet 
into a flame. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 774 Lead and antimony 
are the metals most commonly subjected to liquation. 

3 . Comb., as liquation furnace^ hearth^ tube; 
liquation cake, a cake, composed of black copper 
and lead, used in charging a liquation furnace. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 775 The flames, after playing round 
about the sides of the liquation tubes, pass off . . into the 
chimney, /hid. 824 The working area charged with the 
liquation cakes and charcoal, /lid,. These c.'ikes are., 
placed in the liquation furnace. 1875 Knight Diet, d/ec/i., 
I.iqnaiion Hearth, or Furnace. 

1 * Limitative, A- Obs. rare'~''^. [i.l^.liqudre'. 
see Liquate v. and -ative.] Of or pertaining to 
liquation, 

1657 Tommnsom Renou*s Disp. 11. xvil. 75 The Alciimists 
..have invented many things, whereby the Uquative or 
fusitive Art is enriched. 

tLimaator. Obs. rare^°, [a. L, Viqudtor, 
agent-n. of liqtinre to melt.] (See quot.) 

1623 Cockeram, Liquaiovy he which melteth. 

Xiique, an alleged name for a kind of small sea- 
going vessel, is prob. a spurious word : in the Fr. 
text of Froissart, which Berners followed, lique is 
believed to be a mistake for lippte\ see Line sb.^ 
2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. Ixxxhit. h b/2 A lyteJl shyppe 
called Lyque [F. lique\. 1847 Nicolas Hist, A*. Nax>y II. 
164 Lique was a small, light, swift vessel. Froissart says 
[etc.]. >894 C. N. Robinson Brit, Fleet 2x0 ‘Liques’and 
* lynes ', small swift rowing galleys. 

Limnofacient (likw//^‘ J'ent^ a. and sb. [ad. 
L. liquefacient’em, pr. pple. of liquefacerc to Li- 
quefy : see -FACIENT.] a. adj. ‘Making liquid* 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 18S9). b. sb. Something which 
serves to liquefy ; spec, in Aled., an agent (such as 
mercury and iodine) supposed to have the power 
of liquefying solid deposits (Dunglison Med. Lex. 
1853). Also, an agent which increases the amount 
of fluid secretions (Syd. Soc, Lex. 1889), 
t Limuefacted, ppl a. [f, L. liqitefact-, ppl, 
stem ol tiqnefacere to Liquefy -l -ed i.J Liquefied. 

>597 A. M. ir, GuillemeatCs Fr. Chirnrg. 22b/i With the 
liqvefacted and moulten corrosive. 2599 tr. Gahelhouer's 
Bk. Physicke go/z Inungaie therwilh externallye your 
Croppe, with Hquefactede Bacon. 

+ 3 iiq.uefactible, a. Obs. rare~^. [f. as 
prec. + -IBLE. Cf. OF. liquefaciible.'] 'I'hat may 
be liquefied, liquefi.ible. 

1644 Dicby Nat. Bodies xvli. (1658) lot Those bodies . . 
which by heat are mollified or are Uquemctible. 

t Limuefacting, ///. a. Obs. ras e—^. [f. as 
prec. -h -INC I.J Used in the liquefaction of metals. 

2597 ^ ^ 1 * **■. Guilienican's Fr. Chirurg. 41 b/2 We must 
yet make greater fyer thervnder, wiih violente flames, as if 
It were a liqvefactinge fyer. 

Limnefaction (likwiTre’kJan). Also 8-9 erron. 
liqUifaction. [a. F. liqu/faction, ad. L. lique- 
factidn-eviy n. of action f. liquefac^re to Liquefy.] 
1 . The action or process of liquefying, or the 
state of being liquefied ; reduction to a liquid state. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 59 Ayer also 
with his Coaction, Makelh things to be of light liquefaction: 
As Wax is and Butter, and Gumnies all, A little heate 
maketh them to melt’ and falL 2633 T. Adams Exp. 
2 Peter li. v. 562 Which [cloudes] were cncreased by the 
liquefaction and distilling of the oire into water. 2768-74 
Tucker Li. Nat. (18341 I, lo The qualities of fire remain 
the same, whether you throw gold or clay into it ; yet upon 
c.asting in the latter no liquefaction will ensue, 2800 Henry 
Epit. Client. ti8o8) 37 Ice, during liquefaction, must absorb 
much caloric. 1818 Faraday Exp. Res. xxi. (1844) zo6 The 
liquefaction and solidification of gases, 2852 J. H. Newman 
Cnih. in Eug. vii, 298, I think it impossible to withstand 
the evidence which is brought for the liquefaction of the 
blood of St. Januarius at Naples. 1880 C. & F. Darwin 
Moreut. PI, 6g The softening or liquefaction of the outer 
surface of the wall of the hair. 

+ 2 , Jig, Said of the ‘melting* of the soul by 
ardour of devotion, etc. (Cf. F. liquefaction.') 


* 5 *^ Pilgr. Per/. (W, de W. 2532) 250 A liquefaction or a 
meltynge of the soule. 1631 Donne Servt. xxyi. 257 Till 
thou fecle in thy sclfe. .a liquefaction, a colliquation, a melt- 
ing of tby bowels under the commination of the Judgements 
of God upon Ihy sin. 2633 Earl Manch. .< 4 / Mondo (1636) 
sot They laboured by a liquefaction of their soutes into 
God, to insoule theraselues in God. trxyxi.KcN Hymns 
Poet. Wks. 2722 I. 228 She rap’t at Ms endearing Eye.. in 
sweet, am’rous Liquefaction dyd. 

Liq.nefactive (Itkw/fe'ktiv), a. [ad. L. type 
*Kqueftutvo-iis, f, liquefaclre to Liqokpt.] Having 
the effect of liquefying. 

2877 Roberts Haudbk. Med. (ed. 3) L 47 Fatty or lique- 
factive change, may lead to its al^orption. ^ AllbutPs 
Syst. Med. VI. 164 The liquefactive softenings which may 
occur in old thrombi. 

Liquefiable (li’kwHhi^ab*!), a. Also liqui-. 
[f. Liquefy v. r -able. Cf. F. liqttdjiable^ That 
may be liquefied. 

2558-66 Warde tr. Atexid Seer. nt. vi. 69 h. To make all 
rnet.'illes liqutfiable. 2626 Bacon Sytva § 839 The Con- 
sistencies of Bodies are. .Liquefiable, Not Liquefiable. 2855 
yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XVI. i. 34 Their more fluid and lique- 
fiable parts. 2865 Mansfield Salts 298 Both these sub- 
stances are, at ordinary temperatures, gases, but liquefiable 
by pressure and cold. 

Jig. 2829 Bentham justice \ Cod. Petit. Wks. 1&43 V. 
48s The penance and the excommunication themselves have 
been made liquifiable into fees. 

Liquefier (U*kwilhi, 3 i). [f. Liquefy z;.*f-Eui.] 
One who or that which liquefies. 

,.*824 J- Wilson in Blacksv. Mng. XV. 721 Punch — cold 
lime and rum punch, I mean — the best iiqmfier, perhap';, that 
has yet been invented for this season. 1894 Daily Nmvs 
22 Feb. 3/1 The great liquefier [sc. of air and gases], Pio- 
fessor Dewar. 

Liquefy (li'kw/fai), V, Also 6-9 liquify, [.a. 
F. liqnljiery sA. L. liquefacere to make liquid, f. 
liqiure to be fluid : see -fy,] 

1 . traits. To reduce into a liquid condition. With 
obj. a solid substance ; also in PhysieSf air, gases. 
Formerly, to dissolve (in a liquid). 

2547 Boordc Bretf. Health 73 , 1 do lyquifye it in the oyle 
of Roses. 2599 A. M. tr. GabelhouePs Bk. Physicke J0/2 
Liqiiefye the Suger in Melisse water. 2662 Lovell Hist. 
Anint. <5- Min. Introd.. Some of them may be Liquefied by 
liquour, as earths, salt. &€., some by fire, as metallick 
fluores, 2756-7 tr. KeyslePs Trav. 11760) III. 63 The 
substance in the phial . . looks like balsam of Pciai, which 
may be very easy liquefied. 28*4-9 Landou Ivtag. Conv. 
Wks. 1846 II. 24S Sweat ran from them liquefying the blood 
that had. .hardened on thetr hands and feet. 2863 Tyndall 
Heat ti. § 21 (1870) 26 Simply to liquefy a mass of ice an 
enormous amount of heat is necessary, x^t Lubbock Addr, 
Brit. Assoc, in Nature Na 618. 4x2 Oxygen and nitrogen 
have been liquefied, 

2.7?^. To ‘melt* with spiritual ardour, (Cf. F. 
Itqttijier.) Also intr. for passive. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 313/2 From that houre the sowle 
of hym lyquefyed and the passion of Jhesu cryst was mer- 
ucylously infyxed in his herte. 250* Atkinson tr. De 
Imitatione iti. vi. 201 That I may leme,.what is to man to 
be lyquyfyed and molten in loue. 

3 . intr. To become liquid; \ rarely \o dissolve 
(in water). 

1583 Stubdes Anat. Abus. 11.(1882)29 Othersome will cast 
wette salt into it [woo)], which in time will liquifie. s 6 z 6 
Bacon Sylva § 8^ The Disposition not to Liquefie pro- 
ceedeth from the Easie Emission of the Spirits, whereby 
the Grosser Parts contract. 2705 Addison Italy (1733^ iip 
Blood, .which liquefy'dat the Approach of the Saint's Head, 
tho'..it was hard congeal’d before. 2750 tr. Leonardns's 
Mirr. Slones 18 Some stones., do not liquify, and also sink 
in B’ater. 28x2 Sir H. Dav%' Client. Philos. Wks. 1840 IV, 
qx Crystalline muriate of lime and snow, both cooled to 
o® Fahrenheit ..act upon each other and liquefy. s 36 o 
Tyndall Glac. ii. xi. 289 The ice liquefying rapidly. 

4 . trans. To give (a consonant) a ‘liquid' or 
semivocalic pronunciation. 

17x4 Fortcscue-Aland Notes Foriescue’s Abs. ff Lim, 
Mon. 27 This letter^ is also liquified in the middle, as in ' 
the word sail from the Saxon saegl. 2842 M. Russell 
Polynesia u (1849) 39 They [the consonants] are liquefied to 1 
a soft and almost vowel sound. 1 

6 . jocular. To moisten or ‘soak* with liquor or ! 
‘ drink*. Also ahsol 

2826 Scott yruL^s Mar., Something of toddy and cigar 
in that last quotation, I think. Yet 1 only smoked two, 
and liquified with one gla«:s of spirits and water. 2827 
Hone Every-day Bk. IL i2 When thoroughly liquefied, his 
loquacity Is deluging. 

Hence Iirquefled, Li'quefyinp ppl adjs, 

*599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouers Bk, Physicke 243/1 Which 
foresayed . .paper balle, she must winde in liquefyede waxe. 
2732 Hist. Litieraria III. 252 Iron melted into a liquified 
Matter. 2825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 742 Lique- 
fied amber, .separated from the oily portions which alter its 
consistence. ^ 2860 Tyndall Clac. i. xi. 83 After we had 
divided the liquefied snow . . amongst us we had nothing to 
•drink. 2898 P. Manson Trap. Diseases xxiu. 365 Some 
irritating liquefying body derived from the decomposition 
processes going on on the surface of the dysenteric ulcer. 
Liqueres, -is(e, obs. forms of Liquorice. 
Liquerish, obs. form of Lickerish. 

Liquerous, variant of Lickebous, 

2609 W. M. Man in Moone D 2. 

LiqneSCe (hkwe's). rare~“\ [ad. L. /x*^i/g- 
scH'c 10 l/ecoroe liquid.] inlr. To become liquid, 
2832 T. Hope Ess. Origin Man I. 257 When by degrees. . 
the heat., penetrates within the ice so as to make it distend 
and liquesce. 


Li^uesceuce (likwe*sens). rare. [f. Lique- 
scent a. : see -encb.] The process or fact of be- 
coming liquid. 

287s Fnnt. Herald 13 Nov. 29/2 If the phial of Januarius 
tvere .. duly attested to be coagulated human blood .. its 
liquescence periodically would beacknowledged as a miracle. 
[In some recent Diets.] 

Liq[Tie'SCeilcy. rare^°. [f. next: see-ENCv.] 
The state or quality of being liquescent : ‘ aptness 
lomelt*(J.). 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 2706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 
*755 in Johnson; whence in later Diets. 

Liquescent (likwe sent), a. [ad. L. lique- 
scent-entt pr. pple. of liquescH'e to become liquid : 
see -ESCENT,] That is in process of becoming liquid ; 
apt to become liquid. 

2727 Bailey vol. II, Liquescent, melting, consuming. 
2758 Reid tr. Macqncr's Clieni. I. 23 They .. attract the 
moisture of the air, and are thereby mehea into a liquor. 
Tliese may be called Liquescent Salts. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4^ IL 486 The spinal marrow .. was found 
disorganised and liquescent. 

transf. a 1S49 PoE Utalume Poems (1859) ^9 At the end 
of our path a liquescent and nebulous lu‘.tre was born. 2867 
Bailey Universal Hymn 16 GlobeJets of liquescent flame. 

b. Of a sound ; Tending to a ‘ liquid * pronun- 
ciation. 


*755 Johnson s.v. Malign, The g Is mute or liquescent. 
Hence t nique'scentness. 

2727 Bailey vol. II, Liquescentness, aptness to melt, 
t Li^ue'SCible, U. Obs. rare. [f. L. liqttesc-ere 
to become liquid : see -IDLE.] Liquefiable. 

^ 2657 Tomlinson Renoils Disp. 264 The best [scammony] 
is nitid, splendic, clear like gum. .easily liqucscible. 

I! Liqueur (Ifkor ; often likuio’j), sb. [F. ; 
= Liquor jA] 

I. A strong alcoholic liquor sweetened and 
flavoured with aromatic substances. 


2742 Pope Dune. iv. 316 He . . Try’d all hors-cTccuvres, all 
liqueurs defin’d, Judicious drank, and gre.itly-daring din'd. 
c 2750 Shenstone To the Virtuosi v, Tis you. . Know what 
conserves they chuse to cat And what liqueurs to tipple. 
2768 Boswzll Corsica (ed. 2)280 At dinner we had., different 
sorts of wine and a liqueur. 2804 T. Trotter Drunkenness 
V. (1884) 176 I'he liqueur called Noyau. 2815 Sporting 
Mag. XLVL 222 Cafes, where coffee and liqueurs arc taken. 
2872 Longf. in Life (1891) III. 169 Manufacturers of ex- 
quisite liqueurs. 2882 Eueycl. Brit. XIV. 686/2 Bitters 
form a class of liqueurs by themselves. 

b. A mixture (consisting of sugar and certain 
wines, or sugar and alcohol) used to sweeten and 
flavour champagne. 

2872 Thudichum & Dupr^ Treat. IVlne 468. 

2 , — liqueur-glass. In some recent Diets. 

3 . aiirib. and Comb,, as liqueur manufacturer, 
merchant', liqueur brandy, a brandy of special 
bouquet, which is consumed in small quantities as 
a liqueur ; liqueur-frame, a frame for holding 
liqueur bottles; liqueur-glass, a very small 
drinking glass used for liqueurs; liqueur-man, 
one who adds the liqueur in the process of cham- 
pagne-making ; liqueur-stand «= liqueurframe, 
liqueur-wine ["= F, vinde liqueur), one of the 
strong and delicate-flavoured wines that have the 
character of liqueurs. 

288a Encycl, Brit. XIV. 686/a Wines and spirits remark- 
able for their amount of bouquet, such as lokay and *liqueur 
brandy, &C. 2875 Jas. Grant One 0/ the ‘600’ iv, Binns 
appeared .. followed by a servant bearing *liqueur-frames, 
filled with ‘mountain dew’, 2B59 Lang IVand. India 18 
Two *liqueur glasses. 2872 Thudichum & Dupre Treat. 
Wine 46B The liqueur is kept in the aielier in a large can 
attached to a machine which is under the guidance of the 
*Iiqueur‘man. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, '*Liqueur 
manufacturer. 2800 Ann. Reg. 442 An Italian “liqueur 
merchant. 2858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, *Liyueur stand. 
2872 Thudichum &DurR£ Treat. Wine 5x5 “Liqueur Wines. 
Xiiq^nen'r, z'. [f. Liqueur rf.] /ra«j. To flavour 
(champagne ) with a liqueur. 

2872 Thudichum & DupRfi Treat. BYhc 467 The operation 
of hqueuring. Ibid. 469 It sometimes happens, however, 
that . . the wine which has been disgorged or Jiqueured 
undergoes a slight second fermentation, 2876 M. Collins 
Blacksmith <(• Scholar I. ix. 243 The Hqueured champagnes 
for which we give as many shillings as it cost pence. 
Iiiquible, variant of Liquabee Obs. 

Liquid (li'kwid), a. and sb. Forms ; 4 liquyd, 

5- 6 li-, lyquide, -yde, (5 lyquet, 6-7 liqued), 

6- liquid, [a. OF. liquide, ad. L. liquid-us, f. 
liquere to be liquid, cogn.with liquareLiKiliXStv., 
liqui £0 be liquid, ttquor Liquor.] 

A. adj. 

I. 1 . Said of a material substance in that condi- 
tion (familiar as the normal condition of water, oil, 
alcohol, etc.) in which its particles move freely over 
each other (so that its masses have no deterrotnate 
shape), but do not tend to separate as do 
a gas; not solid nor gaseous. Hence, compo 
of a substance in this condition. . . 

T38. Wvclt Ezek. xliv. 3o Alle hquy-J 
Mcrjlicts, or fleelyngc, as "as liquldc 

c 1400 Laii/rani s Ctrurg-zoz FabyanC//w/. 

fleuma, & wih cooldncs it “X"® i.iu.V & brynyng stuffc. 
vn. 373 Rosyn graca, A^lotficr device 

IS44 Phaer ..tx Turner Hfrial IL 

medccine, in a hquide-fourme. ijaa 
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LIQUIDATION, 


LIQUID. 

20 Ro<;m of y' larche. tre..is moyster or more Hqued. 
1500 Spenser F. Q. i«. ii- 6 Which feedes each living plant 
with liquid sap. 1590 Shaks. Rluis. N, i. i. 211 Decking 
with liquid pearle, the bladed grasse. 1604 — 0th. v. ii. 
280 Whip me ye Diuels .« Wash me in steepe-downe gulfes 
of Liquid fire. 16x0 Willet Hexaf>la‘ Dan. 202 Windes 
doe not blowe so much vpon the solid earth, as vpon the 
liquid sea. 1667 Mii.ton P. L. 1. 229 If it were Land that 
ever bum’d With solid, as the Lake with liquid fire. 1607 
Dryden Georg, iv'. 601 Down from his Head the 

liquid Odours ran. 1760-2 Goldsm. C//. World cvi. "T 4 The 
whole is liquid laudanum to my spirits. x8oo Xr.Lagrangc'‘s 
Chciii. 11.113 Add a very small quantityof water, in order that 
the mixture may form a paste somewhat liquid. 1849 _R. V. 
Dixon Heat i. 21 Liquid thermometers, may be applied^ to 
measure temperatures considerably above those at which 
the liquid filling them boils in the open air. 1863 Mary 
Howitt F. Drernet^s Greece II. xi. i With the taste of 
Nectar and colour of liquid gold. 

b. In poetical and rlietorical lang. often used 
for : Watery. 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr. Cr. i. iii. 40 And anon behold The 
strong ribb’d.Barke through liquid Mountaines cut. x6ix 
CoRYAT Crudities 559, I will returne againe to my liquid 
iourney betwixt Menta and Franckford vpon the river 
Maenus. 1657 Bp. H. King Poems 1:843) iii. xiii. 103 All the 
Ship»wracks, and the liquid graves. 1725 Pope Udyss. x. 
58 Meanwh.le our vessels plough the liquid plain. 18x9 
WoRDsw. Waggoner Concl. 36 While Grasmere smoothed 
her liquid plain The moving image to detain. x8s6 Emerson 
Fug. Traits, Voy. Wks.{Bohn) II. 11 The good ship. . 
gliding through liquid leagues. X879 J. Burroughs Locusts 
IP. Honey (1884) 82 It [the strawberry] is the product of 
liquid May touched by the June sun. 

c. occas. Of the eyes : Filled with tears, 

1598 Rowlands Betray. Christ 57 Her liquid eies stroue 
each t’exceed the other, . . by teares her woe appeares. 
1873 Black Pr, Thule iii. 36 Poems, over which fair eyes 
had grown full and liquid. 

II. In various transf. and fig. senses. 

2. Of light, fire, the air: Clear, transparent, bright 
(like pure water). [Cf. L. Uquidns in poetry ] 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ni. iv. 49 And with her pineons cleaves 
the liquid firmament. jGs^H.^lonzAntid.Ath.u ii (1712) 
4t Though the Earth move floating in the liquid Heavens. 
1688 Prior Exodus in. v, Why doe^ he [the Sun] wake the 
correspondent Moon, And fill her willing Lamp with liquid 
Light? X697 Dryden Pirg. Georg, iii. 378 They'Phat wing 
the liquid Air, or swim the Sea, 1742 Gray Ode on Spring 
iii. The insect youth are on the wing, Eager to . . float amid 
the liquid noon. exSooK. White /’i>«/«ii837)73 The liquid 
lustre of her fine blue eye. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke ^ xiti. 
(1879) 163 The dark haxel eyes shone with a more liquid 
lustre. X884 Si. yames^s^ Gaz. xo May 6/2 A youthful 
forehead and a pair of liquid eyes. 

8 . Of sounds; Plowing, pure and clear in tone; 
free from harshness or discord. Also in Phonetics., 
Of the natu e of a ‘ liquid * (see B. 2 ), 
a 1657 B. Jonson Eng. Gram. (1640) 47 It [R] is sounded 
firmein the beginning of the words, and more liquid in the 
middle, and ends s as in rarer, riper. X646 Crashaw Ste^s 
io Temple, etc. 105 Bathing in streames of liquid melodic. 
1697 Dryden /Etieid Ded., The many Liquid consonants 
are plac'd .so Artfully, that they give a pleasing sound 
to the Words. X733 Pope Hor. Sat. 11. 1, 31 Lull with 
Amelia's liquid name the Nine. 1752 Hume Ess. xxi. Wks. 
1^4 111. 229 The Italian is the most liquid, .smooth, and 
efieminate language that can possibly be imagined. X7g7 
Mrs. Radcuffe Italian xi. (1824) 586 The liquid cadence, 
as it trembled and sank away, seemed to tell the dejection 
of no vulgar feelings. X847TENNYSON Princess 11,404 Make 
liquid treble of that bassoon my throat. X855 H. Spencer 
PHne. Psychol. a872> I. n. t. 149 Tones which are alike in 
pitch .. are distinguishable by their .. ringing or their 
liquid character. 1879 J. Burroughs Locusts ^ W. Honey 
(18^4) 86 The liquid and gurgling notes of the bobolink, 
x888 Sweet Eng. Sounds § 2: But tho<ie ‘vowellike’ or 
‘liquid’ voiced consonants which are unaccompanied by 
buzz are often also syllabic, 

t 4. Of proofs, exposition, etc. ; Clear, evident, 
manifest. Obs. 

^ 1610 Donne Pseudo-martyr 17 With vs It is euident and 
liquid enough. <tx6i9FoTHERBY^//rr<J/«. 11, iii. § 3. 11622)2x9 
But vnto those ihaibe learned, it iscleare enough and liquid. 
X620 WoTTON in Relig. (1672) 519 You had suspended your 
Judgement till more liquid proofs, a X657 R. Loveday 
Lett. exxx. (1659) 236 hly most liquid discoveries, as I 
thought, of undoubted truths, have so oft been confuted. 
1657 W. Morice Coena quasi Koii'ij xxH. 222 S, Augustine 
impressed himself especially to fight against [the Donatists], 
as IS liquid through tlie whole torrent of his writings. 1683 
H. More Paralip. Prophet, 462 This is the clear and liquid 
reason why [etc.]. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon [305], I have 
robbed my self of liquid Proof by my own Act, 

b. Of an account or a debt ; Undisputed. Now 
only in Scots Law, said of a debt that has been 
ascertained and constituted against the debtor, 
either by a written obligation, or by the decree of 
a court. 

1660 Howell Did. s.v., To make accounts liquid, or deer, 
liquider. arrester Ics comptes. i68x Rycaut ir. Gracian's 
Critick To Rdr., A Debt of One hundred thousand Pieces 
of Eight, which his Catholic Majesty oxved unto my Father : 
The Demand was unquestionable, for the Account was 
liquid, and clearly stated by the Councel of the Exchequer. 
1682 Scarlett E.xchanges 120, To Discount . . is good and 
sufficient payment, if it be of a due ^d liqued Debt. 1726 
Ayliffe Pafergon 135 Nor does it admit of any delay 
tho’ the Debt be entirely Liquid. 2731 Liquid sum (see 
L1QUIDATI6N i]. X7S4 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809 253 
Inhibition may proceed . .upon a liquid obligation. 1884 Sir 
R. Collier in t.arv Times Rep. LI. 581/2 A claim byway 
of compensation is admissible when it is for a demand which 
is termed liquid. , , y-vr .. -n* m 

6 . Not fi.xecl or stable. Of movement ; Facile, 
unconstrained. 


x8^S I. Taylor Spir. 'Despot, iv. 165 The liquid or con* 
vertible state in which wc find the designations of office in 
the New Testament. 2867 Deut^h Rem, (1874) 13 The 
liquid nature, so to speak, of its technical terms. They 
mean anything and everything. 2877 Pauer Pianoforte 
Playing 16 The task of rendering the five fingers of each 
hand fluent, or, as we may say, liquid. 

6 . Of assets, securities, etc. : Capable of being 
promptly converted into cash. 

1879 Daily News 26 May, Liquid Securities, or in other 
words, those easily convertible into cash W'hen necessity 
arises. 1884 Patt Mall G. 5 May 7/2 A company wdth 
sufficient capital to take over the bank’s liquid assets. 

7. Comb. : 1 quid-solid a. (see quot.). 

2862 H. Spencer First Prlttc. 11. xiti. § 100 (1875) 292 A 
liquid'solid aggregate, or, as wc commonly call it, a plastic 
aggregate, will admit of internal redistribution with com* 
parative facility. 

B. sh. 

1. A liquid substance (see A. 1 ). In fl, often 
illiquid food. 

Liquids and gases are classed together a.s fluids ; see 
Fluid. 

2708 J. Philips Cyder i. 31 Be it thy Choice .. To sit 
beneath her leafy Canopyy Quaffing rich Liquids. 2725 
Watts Logic i. vi. § 4 Juice includes both substance and 
liqui I. 2773-8^ Hoole OrL Fur. xxii. 88 E'er his lips 
essay'd The moistening liquid. 1805 Med. frul. XIV, 225 
He refused to swallow liquids. 2839 R. S. Rodinson Naut. 
Steam Eng. x6i Steam when in contact with the liquid 
from which it is formed. 2842 A. Combr Physiol. Digestion 
(ed. 4' 36 'I'hirst, or a desire for liquids. 2873 Fortnum 
Majolica vi. 58 The liquid of the bath must be ihin. 2879 
Thomson & Tait A^/. Phil. 1, 1. § 320 We shall designate 
a mass which is absolutely incompressible, and absolutely 
devoid of resistance to change of shape, by the simple 
appellation of a liquid. 2893 Zakcwill PJastern,i\\. 157 
Popping corks and gurgling liquids. 

b. Dutch liquid : see UOTOH a. 3 b. 

2. Phonetics. A name applied to tbe sounds de- 
noted by the letters /,///, «, r, or (by some writers) 
only to those denoted by I and r. 

The name (L. liquids, sc. Utterd) is a literal translation 
of the Gr. uypa (sc. <rfOivcra) applied to A, p.. i*. p, on account 
of their flowing and easy sound as compared with other 
consonants, or perh. as having an indeterminate or unstable 
character between consonant and vowel (cf. the application 
of vypof to a vowel of variable quantity ; also the term 
r]pL(4>^i'a. ‘ semi* vowels applied to the ‘liquids’ and a). 
A somewhat analogous term is the F. mouilH lit. ‘wet’, 
used to denote the palatalized pronunciation of / and some 
other consonants. 

2330 Palscr. Intrpd. 23 ThejT consonantes be devyded 
in to mutes & Hquides or semivocalles. 26:2 Florio, LC- 
guide, liquids, as L. M. N. R. a 2637 B. Jonson Eng. Gram. 
(1640) 47 It [L] melteth in tbe sounding, a^id is therefore 
called a liquid, the tongue striking the root of the palate 
gently. 27x0 Addison Tatter No. 163 F 7 There is scarce 
a Consonant in it ; 1 took care to make it run upon Liquids. 
2732 Johnson Rambler No. 88 F 3 By tempering the mute 
consonants with liquids and scmhvowels. 28x7 Byron Beppo 
xliv, With syllables which breathe of the sweet South, And 
gentle liquids gliding all so pat in. 

3. Comb.: t liquid vessel, receptacles for liquids. 

2649 Ne7v Harden Col. Rec. (t857) 1. 458 The wormes xvould 
eat it (timber] so as it would be vnscrviceable for making of 
liquid vessell. 

Hence Iii’quidless <7., without liquid. 

2826 Blachiv. Mag. XX. 397 Coleridge’s patent inkstand 
stood liquidless as a sand*oottIe. 

Iiiq,uidam'bar (likwidre’mbat). Also liquid 
amber, [a. raod.L. liquidambar ifa Renou 1615 ), 
app, irreg, f. L. Hquid-us Liquid + med.L. ambar 
Amber.] 

1. A resinous gum which exudes from the bark 
of the tree Liquidambar slyracifua. Called also 
copalm balsam. 

2398 Florio, Liquidamhro, liquid amber. 26x6 Bullokar, 
Liquid Amber. A sweete Rosin brought from the West 
Indies, comfortable to the braine. 2657 Tomlinson Renou's 
Disp. IV. II. Lx. 673 Liquid Amber is a certain oleous Kostne 
.. called from its suaveolence, Liquid Amber, or Oyl of 
Amber [orig. Liquidambar dictum, .. quasi ambanim liqui* 
dum].^ 2727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Amber, Liquid Amber, 
Ls a kind of native balsam, or resin, like turpentine; of a 
pleasant smell, somewhat like ambergris. 

2. Hol. A genus of trees, N.O. /famamelideic, 
consisting of two species, L. orienialis of Asia 
Minor (which yields the balsam known as liquid 
storax), and L. styraciflua, the Sweet-gum Tree 
of N. America ; a tree of this genus. 

2843 PurscoTT Mexico (1854) 2 The rich foliage of the 
liquid-amber tree.^ 1846 W. D. Cooley Maritime 4- lul. 
Discov. III. V’. xviii. 273 The eastern slope of the Cordil- 
leras of Mexico, covered with thick forests of liquidambar. 
i88x Card. Chrou. No. 412.632 Some young Liquidambars. 
1884 E. Eggleston in Centuty Mag. Jan. 446/2 Carts with 
truck wheels sawed from the liquid-amber or sweet-gum tree. 

Xiiqxddate (li'kwidir't), ppl. a. Law. rare. 
Also 7 Sc. liquidat. [ad, late L. liquiddt-us,- 
pa. pple, of liquidare, f, liquidtis liquid, clear.] 
Ascertained and fixed in amount. (Cf. Liquid a. 

4 b.) 

2609 Skene Reg. Maj. 77 Tbe Judge sal take ane pledge 
fra the defender ,, to pay the debt, with the skaiths taxat 
and liquidat in the persewers dame, to the persewer, within 
space of fificne dayes. 1868 Act 31 4’ 3® Fict. c. 101 Sched. 
(r'Fi No. I With a Fifth Part more of the Interest due at 
each Term of liquidate Penalty. 

^iq^uidate (likwidf*t), v. Also 7 liquidat. 
[f. late L. liquidat; ppl, stem of Uquidare, f. //- 


qttidus Liquid. ' Cf. F. liquider, Sp. Uquidar, It. 
liquidare (in sense 4 ).] 

1*1. traits. To make clear or plain (something 
obscure or confused) ; to render unambiguous; to 
settle (dilTcrences, disputes). Obs. 

2670 Hacket Abp. Williams i. (1692) 19 There he 
discours’d with that depth of Learning, yet liquidating 
that depth with such facility of opening it. 2732 Hist. 
Litteraria III. 382 He liquidates many Points. 1765 

H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. I. ii. 43 A senseless 

jumble, soon liquidated by a more egregious act of folly. 
iy6s — Otranto iii. (1798) 49 Ere ive liquidate our dificr- 
ences by the sword. 2779-82 Johnson L. P. Addison Wks. 
III. 58 There were the.se words, ‘ Britons, arise 1 . Addison 

was frighted, lest he should be thought a promoter of in- 
surrection, and the line was liquidated to ‘ Britons, attend.’ 
2780 Bentham Princ. Legist, iii. § 10 In what other respects 
our ideas of them [pains and pleasures] may be liquidated 
will be considered in another place. 

b. To clear away, resolve (objections), rare. 
2620 Sir R. Naunton in Fortesc. Papers 114 He my 
liquidat all scruples when he shall come to the Spanbh 
Court. 2863 F. H. Laing in Ess. Relig. 4* Lit. Ser. i. (1865) 
202 The same principle of a long preparation liquidates 
many’ other objections of the same character, 
i* 2. To determine and apportion by agreement or 
by litigation : to reduce to order, set out clearly 
(accounts). Obs. 

CSS7S Balfour's Practicks (1754) 41 Ane Baron, in his 
awin court, may liquidate the prices of his fermis, auchtand 
to him be his tenentis. 2622 Madbe tr. Aleman'sGuzvian 
cCAlf, I. 22 [Hel could cleare you any account, could liqui- 
date and divide it to an haire- 2739 Cibber Apol. (i7S^i) 
II. 45 This pension was to be liquidated into an equal 
share with us. 2755 Connect. Col. Rec. (1856) X, 366 A 
committee with full power . . to examine, liquidate, adjust, 
settle, and give needful orders for the payment of the 
several accounts. 2738 J. Blake Plan Mar. Sysl. 4: ITie 
commander .. will be able to liquidate the amount of his 
nett wages. 2795 Wythe Decis. Virginia 24 An account 
of goods not delivered or accepted as a payment nor 
liquidated between the parties ought not to be accepted as 
a payment in paper. 2798 Bay Law Rep. (i8og) I. 

114 Agreed to pay the debt on its being liquidated. 
jtg’ *759 Chesterf. Lei, to Son 27 Feb.^ (1892) III. ^48 
If our epistolary accounts were fairly liquidated, I believe 
you would be brought in considerably debtor. 

3. To clear off, pay (a debt). Also absoU in U.S. 
slang. 

*755 Johnson, Liquidate, to clear away ; to lessen debts. 
*78^ Ld. Malmesbury Diaries 4* Corr. II. 122 The King 
de&ired the Prince of Wales to send in an Exact Statement 
of his debts, giving him to understand he would liquidate 
them. 2786 R. King in Life 4* Corr. (1894) 1. 6 As the debt 
arose during tbe circulation of paper^it may probably be more 
ea.sily liquidated by the scale than in any other way. 2823 
Lincard Hist. Eng. VI. 210 Charles bad not wherewith 
to liquidate the arrears of his victorious army in Italy. 
1834 Ht, Martineau Moral iv. 135 No effort should be 
spared to liquidate the National Debt. 2835 Hauburtom 
Clockm, Ser, 1. xviii, When I liquidate for my dinner, I like 
to get about the best that's goin. 2849 Grotf. Hist. Greece 
11. Ixxi. (18621 VI. 333 The pay which he had offered was 
never lii^uidated. x868 Rogers Pol. Econ. iv. (2876) 6 In the 
vast majority of instances no money is used to liquidate 
debts on either side. 

4. Lawnnd Comm. a. trans. To ascertain and 
set out clearly the liabilities of (a company or firm) 
and to arrange the apportioning of the assets; to 
‘ wind up \ b. inir. To go into liquidation. 

2870 Standard 16 Nov., A proposal to liquidate by 
arrangement was resolved upon by the creditors. 2883 
Manek. Exam. 27 Nov. 4/7 It has been decided to liquidate 
the Exchange Bank. 28^ Law Times 13 Dec. 119/1 The 
debtor liquidated and a trustee was appointed. 

6 , trans. To liquefy, melt. rare. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Liquidate, to make moist, to 
clear, 1862 yml. Soc. Arts X. 324/2 The heat of the ship’s 
hold being sufficient to partially liquidate its [sc. rubber] 
substance. • 

b. fg. To dissipate, waste. 

2702 De Foe Reforsu. Manner.s Misc. 91 These [^t:. drunk- 
ards] liquidate their Wealth, and covet to be poor. 

6 . To make (a sound) less harsh or grating. 

In some mod. Diets. 

Hence Li*quidated. ppl. a,, lji*qiiidatiiig ubl. sb. 
and ppl. a. > . 

* 7*7 Bailey vol. II, Liquidated, made moist or clear; 
also spoken of Bills made current or payable ; pay’d off, 
cleared. 2749 Connect. Col. Rec. (1876) IX. 453 That he press 
forward the liquidating, settling and obtaining final payment 
for the accounts. 2798 Bay Amer. Law Rep. (1809) 1. 16 Li- 
quidated accounts. 2848 ARNOULD/I/<zr. Insur. i.iv. (1866) I. . 
181 Debts inthelegal sense, thatis, liquidated and ascertained 
amounts. 2891 Daily News 15 Jan. 2/2 Asubstantial surplus 
will remain for division among the partners of the liquidated 
firm. 2893 Ibid. 8 May 8/7 Wheat .. declined under the 
combined control of lower cables, further rains in the West, 
and active liquidating. 2899 Ibid. 2 Feb. 4/7 Liquidating 
or abortive companies. 

Ziiqxiidation (likwidtf I’Jan). [n. of action f. 
late L. liquidare to Liquidate. Cf. F. liquidattonl\ 

I. Law. The action or process of ascertaining 
and apportioning the amounts of a (lebt, etc. 

exsisBolfoiWs Practicks (1754) 41 Liquidation of prices 
of fermis. 2732 Bailey vol. II, Liquidation, an ascertain- 
ment of some dubious or disputable sum ; or of the respective 
pretensions which 2 persons may have to the same liquid or 
clear sum. tqyj Ibid., Liquidation [in trade] the order and 
method which a trader endeavours to establish in his affairs. 
2. The clearing off or settling {of a debt). 

2786 R. King in Life ejCorr. (1894) I. 6 How far a liquida- 
tion by the scale will be equitable or just, in your estimation, 
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i cannot say. 1790 Burke ^r. Rev. WJut. V. 226 The 
national debt, for the liquidation of which there is the one 
exhausiless fund. 1804 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. III. 
272 It shall be applied to the liquidation of bis debt to the 
Company. 1850 Merivai.e Rovt. Emp. (1865) I. ix. 382 
His property was .confiscated to the stale in liquidation of 
the fine. 1879 Lt»BBOCK Addr. Pol. fy Edtic. vi. 127 The 
liquidation of Debt is a national duty. 

3 . The action or process of winding up the affairs 
of a company, etc. ; the state or condition of being 
w'onnd up; esp. in phr. to go into liquidation. 

1869 Echo 23 Mar., The . . Company (limiiedj has passed 
into voluntary liquidation. 1873 Daily Ncivs 22 Sept. 3/2 
The notifications .. for the liquidation of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty in Rome number more than 60. 1874 Mrs. Riddell 
Moriomley JI. viii. 90 If his own brother had gone into 
liquidation, Daily Neivs-j }aTx. $/$ A petition for liqui- 
dation in bankruptcy. x88o Ibid. 28 Oct., The vast majority 
of defaulters have their affairs arranged in liquidation. 

Xii^nidator (li'kwidchaj). [f. Liquidate v. 
+ -OR. Cf. F. liqiiidateuri] A person appointed 
to conduct the winding-up of a comjiany. 

1858 Ld, St. Leon.ards Handy-Bk. Prop. Law xxii. 170 
All executors and administrators, liquidators under the 
Joint Slock Companies Act. 1870 Daily Nexus 23 Apr., 
The official liquidator.. had done all that he could to get m 
and administer the assets of the company. 

b. Liquidators of vessels (U. S.) : a class of 
officers of the New V'ork custom-house. 

1884 R. Wheatlev in Harper s Mag;. June 58/1. 

Hence Iii*quidators3iip, the office of liquidator. 
1869 Daily Nexus 5 Nov., That .. the official liquidator 
should be allowed to retire from the pro^^s^onal liquidator- 
ship. 

3 jiq.aidity (likwi*diti). [ad. L. liquiditdt-emy 
f. liqnidus Liquid a. : see -ity. Cf. F. liquiditil.'\ 
The quality or condition of being liquid, 

1620 Venner Recta\\\\. 183 They.. doe. .by reason 
of their Uqutditie, very filly prepare the way for other 
meats. 1653 H. More Conjeci. Cabbal. (1713' 83 Air and 
Water, for their thinness and liquidity, are very like one 
another. 1758 Borlase Nat. Hist. Contxvall 8a Passing 
from a state of liquidity into a state of solidity. 1794 
Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 1 . 398 Lava.*? owe their liquidity 
to melted bitumen and sulphur, 1813-2X Bcntham On- 
iology Wk.s. 1843 VIII. eoo Of such of them as are in a slate 
of fluidity, liquidity and gaseosity included. 18S0 Tvnd all 
Glac. I. hi. 2Q Heavy rain fell, . , but it came from a region 
high above that of liquidity.^ xSyz Roscoe Etem, Ckem. 40 
This amount of heat which is necessary to keep the water 
in the liquid form .. is ., termed the heat of liquidity. z8Sz 
G. Macdonald Mary Marston I. ii. 33 Eyes, .wita., more 
than a touch of hardness in the midst of their liquidity. 

fb. Karefied condition, subtlety. Ohs. 

^ 1665 Glanvill Scepsis Sci. vi. 28 The spirits, for their 
liquidity, are more uncapable than the fluid Medium, which 
is the conveyer of Sounds, to persevere in the continued 
repetition of vocal Ayres. 

c, O. sound : Clearness or purity of tone. 

iSty KzKTsSleepSfPoctiyns'rh^wiXd Thrilling liquidity 
of dewy piping. 18x9 P. Morris in Blackxv. Mag. Vl. 309 
The mind wandering abroad rejoices in joining itself with . . 
the soothing liquidity of rivers. 1821 Exasniner 155/a 
Sweet and indefinable liquidity of tone, 
imqtiidize (li'kwidaiz), v. [f. Liquid a. + 
•IZE. j traits. To make liquid, in various senses. 

x8^7 New Monthly flag. L. 72 The coffee-jug, which he 
at times applied to his Ups, seemed to liquidize his imagina- 
tion. 2840 Ibid. LIX. 204 It should be liquidized in a sih'er 
saucepan. 1880 Libr. Univ. Knoxvl. (N.Y.) X. 6q6 This 
also liquidizes., all broad vowels, when a corresponding ter- 
jninaiion has dropped. 1887 Mary Linsktll hi Exchange 
for a Soul III. Iv. 213 The bells were ringing softly, the 
softer for the nearness of the water, which seems always to 
‘ liquidise ' the sound. 

Iiiq.iiidly (li-kwiaii), otiv. [f. Liquid a. + -ly^.] 
1 . In a liquid manner ; after tire manner of a liquid. 
2652 Sparkb Scintilla Allans (1663) 533 That dozen 
springs did liquidly record The twelve apostles, 1821 Nexo 
Monthly Mag. III. 523 A noble crystal, which.. is so 
liquidly traasparent as to shew images truly through its 
softening medium. 1847 L. Hunt Men^ Women. <5* B. I. ix. 
Z75 Tea, between black and green.. ; something with a 
body, although most liquidly refreshing. 

^^t.Jig. Clearly, plainly (s=L. Obs. 

1620 Dohhk Serm. Ixxiv. 750 That sense which arises .. 
evidently, liquidly, and manifestly out of the Originall 
Text it selfe. x6s7 W. Blois Mod. Policies F iv, It concerns 
Christians to be cautelous before swearing, to swear LiquidI)', 
and to observe Conscionably. 1657 W. Morice Coena quasi 
Koii’ij XV. X99 That the ancient Suspension was attended 
with such an interdict, appears liquidly enough by the second 
Councei of Arles. 1662 YKCxrcHeresiogr.K^^.t) 283 Which 
they did. .as liquidly, clearly and truly expound and para- 
phrase, as if [eic.]. 

Idq.uidiiess(li*k\vidnesV [f. Liquid tz. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being liquid, liquidity. 

1530 Palsgr. 239/2 Lyquednesse, moystexxr. 1622 Mabbe 
U. A lemati's Guzman tCA If. 11 54 The myre, by reason of 
its liquidriesse, had soked it selfe quite thorow my cloathes. 
2675 Sir E. Sherburne Manilius Pref. ii The fluidity and 
Liquidness of the Heavens. 27x0 J. Clarke Rohault's Nat. 
Phil, (1729) I. 119 They are mistaken in their Notion of 
Hardness and Liquidness. 2836 F. Makone\’ Rel. Father 

Proui (1859) 194 The bright river’sglidirgliquidne.ss. 1839 
Tail's .Mag, VI. 584 With such quivering liquidness of 
tune, The Gondola draws nigh. 

t Liquidy, a. Obs. rare~^K [f. Liquid sb, + 

tyL] Of a liquid nature. 

. ^ Lnnfranc's Cirurg.qS (Add. MS.) A venemy VTcus 
is^n whom habundeb ven3’m soiyl & liquydj' [v.r. liquid]. 

Xag^uiform vU’kwif^im) , a. [Contracted ad. 
mod.L, type ^‘liquidiformis^ f. liquid-mn Liquid 


sb. r see -roRSi.] Having the form or appearance 
of a liquid. Liquifomt melanosis, *a name given 
by Hr. Carswell to the product of the disintegra- 
tion of melanotic tumours which are sometimes 
found in serous cavities’ {^Syd. Soc. Lex. iSSp). 
rSog T, IPeaver tr.^ IPenter's Treat. External Char. 
Fossils 204 Native-Quicksilver, which is found in globules, 
and Hquiform. 1833 Carswell Pathol, A nai,. Melanoma 3 
Liquiform Melanosis. 

liiqmrice, obs. form of Liquorice. 

Xiiqtior (iFkoj), sb. Forms: 3 licur(e, 4 li-, 
lykour, 4-6 lycour(e, 4-7 licour(e, liquour(e, 
5-6 lycor, 5-7 licor, (5 lycure, lycowr,liccor©, 
6 liquore, lyquor, Uker, lickor, likcour, 7 
liqor, liquer, licquor, looker), 6 - liquor, [a. 
OF. lictir, licoiir, likeur, mod.F. liqueur (Pr. licor, 
liquor, Sp., Pg. licor, It, liquore'), a. L. liquor 
(in Lucretius also liquor) liquidity (hence concr. 
a liquid, liquor), cogn. w. liqudrc. liqucre, iTqin 
(see LiQUitTE, Liquid). The later Eug. forms have 
been assimilated graphically to theL, word, without 
change of pronunciation. 

The L. root *ltqu. is by some scholars thought to represent 
a pre-Latin *xvltq., found also in Celtic (Irish JHach, Welsh 
gxvlyb, wet>; but this is doubtful.] 
f i. A liquid ; matter in a liquid state ; occas. in 
wider sense, a fluid. Obs. in general sense. 

asazsAncr. R. z 3 ^ Hwo here a deoecwurbe licur, cSer 
a deorewurSe wete, as is bame, in a feble ueiles. a 2300 
Cursor M. 21620 pU cros was men pan wont to se, and it \\ as 
tald h^t a licure h.'ir-of ran. 2357 Lay Folks Catecfu 289 
It [baptisme] be done anely in water. For nanothir licour is 
leuefuil tharfore. 2444 Rolls of Parli. V. 116/2 Vynegre, 
Oyle, and Hony and all other Lycours gaugeable. 2450- 
2^30 Myrr. our Ladyc 239 Wyth thre lyquores that ys 
with xvepj’nge teares, wyth blody swette, and u’j’th blode. 
2508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. xxxii, Wks. 11876) 41 Parte of 
thejT payne shall be in a pytte full of brennynge lycour. 
2604 E. G{rlmstone] D'Acosia's Hist. Indies IV. x. 2^4 
Although it [quicksilver] be a liquor, yet is it more heavie 
then any other mettall. x6io Smaks. Temp. it. ii. 21 Yond 
same blacke cloud, . . lookes like a foule bumbard that would 
shed his licquor.^ 2664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 59 Which 
Veins and Arteries [in the Lou-se] are so exceeding little, 
that both they and their Liquor are insensible. x7ox tr. Le 
Clerds Pnm, Fathers He [Prudenlius] woula have the 
Soul to be a very subtle Liquor. 

Used in the primary Latin sense : Liquid quality, 
liquidity, Obs. rare, 

1477 Norton Ord. Alcli.v. in Ashm. (1652) 63 Vour piin- 
cipall Agent. .Which I teach you to knowe by signes fowre, 
By Colour, Odour, Sapor and Liquore. 

b. In somewhat specialized uses: The liquid 
constituent of a secretion or the like; the liquid 
product of a chemical opeiation. Also in various 
phrases (often translating Lat. names of substances), 
as liquor of flints « liquor siliettm (sec 6) ; liquor 
of the Hollanders (see quot.) ; liquor of Libavius, 
bichloride of tin. 

2565 in Satir. Poems Reform. I. 4 , 1 heave not vpe my 
handes filled Uquour of gowld, but w^** water so muebe 

f rj’sed bj’ Artaxerxes. 2800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. II. 250 
f liquor of flints, siliceous potash, be poured into a solution 
of gold. 1808 Davy in 7>w«2. XCIX. 93 The fuming 
muriate of tin, the Liquor of Libavius, is known to contain 
drj' muriatic acid. 1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 305 
Treat directly the morphia with diluted .sulphuric acid and 
permit the liquor to crystallize. 1838 T. Tho.mson Chem. 
Org. Bodies 12 The chloride of olefiant gas, usually called 
Liquor of the Hollanders. 2879 J. M. Duncan Lect. Dis. 
JFomen xv. 11889) 108 The retained menstrual fluid becomes 
denser, the liquor being mostly absorbed. 

2 . A liquid or a prepared solution used as a wash 
or bath, and in many processes in the industrial 
arts, e.g. in Tanning, the ooze or tan -water. Iron, 
red, yellow liquor (see quot. 1839). 

2583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. (>882) 37 The shoemaker 
liqnoreth his leather, with waterish liquor, kitchen stuffe, 
and all kinde of baggage mingled tagither. i 6 zs Vestry 
Bks. (Surtees) x6i Paide for wodd and coles for the boylinge 
of the lecker to the same, xijd. 2691 Luttrell Brief 
Rel. (2857) II. 292 The sole invention for dipping of cloth, 
hats, scaxfes, &c. in a certain liquor that shal preserve 
them to keep out rain. 1730 Southall Bugs 24 My Liquor’s 
being then so strong and oleous, that I durst not venture to 
liquor the Furniture. 1797 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 3) Xyill. 
307/r The hides nre then put into a pit of strong liquor 
called ooze or wooze, prepared, .by infusing ground bark in 
water. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 223 The pj’rolignite of iron 
called iron liquor in this country, is the only mordant used 
in calico-printing for black, violet, puce, and brown colours. 
The acetate of alumina, prepared from pyrolignous acid, is 
much used by the calico-printers under the name of red or 
3'ellow liquor, being employed for these dyes. Ibid. 1209 
Some finely clarified sj’rup, made from loaf sugar, called 
liquor by the refiners, is poured.. upon the base of each 
cone. 1883 B. W. Richardson Field of Disease i,q2 In the 
further process of finishing the snuff.. there is what is called 
sifting ‘the shorts’, pre. aratory to adding the ‘liquors', 
viz. salt and water to make weight, and scents to give per- 
fume. 

fb. dial. Grease or oil (for lubricating pur- 
poses). Obs. (Cf. Liquor z/. 1.) 

2559 Ludlow Churchxv. Acc. (Camden) po Payd for Ijxor 
to lycor the ch3’mes..jd. 2584 Ibid. 167 Item, for a pjmte 
of goose Ijt'er, to liker the belles.. iijd. 
c. Brewing. Water. 

X741 Coxufil. Fam.-Ptece i. vi. 278 The Day before you in- 
tend to brew, you should boil a Copper of Liquor, (Water 
being an improper Term in a Brew-house). 274a Lend. 4- 


(^untry Brexu. i. (ed. 4) 22 The Liquor (for it is Six-pence 
Forfeit m the London Brew-house if the Word Water is 
named). ^ 2880 Times 2. Oct.^ 6/1 ‘ Liquor ’ is the word used, 
•because in brewing it is considered a grave solecism to speak 
of ‘ water ’. 

3 . Liquid for drinking ; beverage, drink. Now 
almost e.vcltisively a drink produced by fer- 
mentation or distillation. Malt liquor, liquor 
brewed from malt; ale, beer, porter, etc. Spirituous 
liquor, liquor produced by distillation; spirits. 
Vinous liquor, liquor made from grapes ; wine. 

rxz3oo Cursor M. 13405 Dranc he neuer ar sli licur. 23.. 
Coer de L. 3048 To mete hadde he no savour, To ^vyn, ne 
\yatyr, ne no lycour. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6763 Na 
Hcour sal kai fynd to fele^ pat [jair threst niughtsleke. 1390 
Gower Conf. III. 315 This Maisier [a Surgien and Phisicien] 
..putte a liquour in hire mouth. 14x2-20 Lydc. Chron. 
Troy I. vi, For his chiefe socome She toke to hym a vyol! 
with lycoure. 2494 Fabyan Chron, i. iii. 10 In the whiche 
they caste wyne, mylke, and other Lycours. 1542 Boorde 
Dyetary x. (1870) 252 Water, .of the whiche dyuers lycours 
or drynkes for mannes sustynaunce be made of (jal. 261X 
Bible vi. 3 Neither shal he drinke any liquor of grapes. 

2667 Milton P. L. v. 445 Eve..thir flowing cups With 
pleasant liquors crown'd. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Theveuot's 
Trav. I. 33 They call it Coffee, . . I'his Liquor is made of a 
Berry% 1^8 Fryer Acc. E. India 4- 36 A broad Face, 

from which drops his Proboscis or Trunk . . ; through its 
Hollow he sucks his Liquor, 2728 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Let. to C'tcss Mar 20 Mar., Sherbet .. is the liquor they 
drink at meals. 2719 Defoe Cmsoei. xiti. (1840) 227 There 
were some casks of liquor, whether wine or brandy I knew 
not. 1765 Phil, Trans. LV. 227 Beer, cyder, champaign, 
and other Huffy liquors. 1789 W. iSvcHKa Dom. hied. (1790) 
239 Persons afflicted with low spirits, .. find more benefit 
from the use of solid food and generous liquors, 1813 Sm 
H. Dfon Agric. Chem. (1814) 241 Fruits for the manufacture 
of fermented liquors. 184a il, Russell Polynesia iii. 
(1849) 220 Their own laws were strong enough to prevent 
the manufacture of spirituous liquors at home. 
fig. 2526 Pilgr, Perf. tW. de W. 2531) 53 Fruytfull and 
quyeke by the lycour and sappe of charite and grace. 2549 
Coverdale, eta Erasm. Par. Gal. 16 My sonne Isaac by 
drj’nkymg theeffectuall Itckor of the gospel, shal stylL.growe 
vp, vntill he become a perfite man. 1584 Lodge Alarum 
(1879) 44 They.. are drunken with the lycour of her abho- 
minations. 2859 FitzGerald tr. Omar li. (289 q» 69 Awake, 
my Little ones, and fill the Cup Before Life’s Liquor in its 
Cup be dry. 

b. With reference to intoxicating effect. X>is^ 
guised with liquor *= Disguised ppL a. 6. In 
liquor : in a state of intoxication. To be (Jhe) 
worse for liquor : to be overcome by drink. 

a igro Skelton Bk. 3 Foots Wks. 2843 I. 202 Thou hast 
wylde lycoure, the whiche maketh all thy stomacke to be on 
a flamhe. 2592 Nashe P. PeniUsse (ed. s) 83 a, He is 
reputed.. a boore that will not take his licour profoundly. 
2752 Hume Ess. ft Treat. (2777) I. 8*9 Though the passion 
for liquor be more brutal and debasing. 2753 Scots Mag. 
May 2boj2 He was in liquor. 285s Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xvii. Iv. iio When he had slept off his liquor. 1872 
Smiles Charac. ix. f2876) 246 He .. led her across, not ob- 
serving that she was in liquor at the time. 2893 Forbes- 
Mitchell Rcmin. Gt. Mutiny xo8 He had never been the 
worse for liquor la his life. 

C. slang. (Chiefly d.S.) A drink (of an intoxi- 
cating beverage). Also, a liquor-up. 

i860 Lever One of them xxii, If you choose to come in 
and take a liquor with me. 2872 Echo 23 Aug. iFarmer), 
To have,, as the Americans would say, a !iquor-up, at the 
hotel. 2882 Punch 29 Apr. 193/2 These ‘ nips ’ and ‘ pegs ’ 
and ‘liquors*.. at all hours of the day were unknown to us. 

+ d. Used for Liqueur. Obs. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 259/2 Liquors of >’ar{ous 
sorts are compounded and distilled at Montpelier. 

4 . The water in which meat has been boiled ; 
broth, sauce; the fat in which bacon, fish, or the 
like has been fried ; the liquid contained in oysters. 

CX430 Two Cookery-bks. ii pen take pe lycowr of pe 
bonys, an pe skyn, an pe brothe pat pe Capoun w’as soihyn 
ynne. c 1440 Promp. Parv, 303/1 Lycure, or brothe of 
fysche, and oper lyke, ligtiametu c 2450 ME. Med, Bk. 
(Heinrich) 65 Take and sepe verueyne, and betonye, and 
•jvermod-.& panne., take pe same erbys-.and grynde 
bem. .and tempre hem wyp pe same licour a 5eyne. c 1460 
j. Russell Bk. Nurture 382 Looke ye haue good musiarde 
per-to [bravne] and good licoure.^ 1524 Barclay Cyt. j- 
Uplandyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. xlvii, Oft all the broth & 
licour fat Is spile on thy gowne. 2719 De Foe Crusoe ii. 
ii. (1840) 30 He . . softened them with the liquor of the meat. 
2747 Mrs, Glasse Cookery ii. (1767) 49 T^e some of the 
oyster liquor [etc,]. Ibid. 59 Let them grow cold in 
their own liquor before you serve them up. Ibid. vi. 125 
When you boil a leg of pork or a good piece of beef, save 
the liquor. . . Then put m the pork or beef liquor. 1806 
A. Hunter Culina (ed. 3) 77 Add a little anchovy liquor. 
Ibid. Z15 A few oysters with their liquor.^ 2896 M ar- 
xvicksh. Gloss., Liquory gravy, the grease of fried bacon, &c. 

6. The liquid produced by infusion (in testing 
the quality of a tea). In liquor, in the state of an 
infusion. 

1870 E. hloNEY Culliv. ^ Manuf. Tea 
judge from three things, fi^st, t^he Tea ; should 


thirdly, the out-turn. .. The Liguor,-^a \ 
be strong, rasping, and pungent. Ibid. 130 its - 

Pckoe’sfstreSgifi in liquor is veo’ 

224/1 Poor teas of weak liquor. , ^ • t » 

lie. The Latin word, the 

li-fcwpj, is used (a) in Pharmao' axi u 
names of yanotis soinrions of medicina , . , 



LIQUOR. 

ziUcum^ ‘ a compound of silex and salt of tartar, 
discovered by Van Helmont in 1640, which be- 
comes liquid in a damp moisture ' KSyd. Soc. Lex, 
1S89). in Physiol.j as liqttor the fluid 

contained in the sac of the amnion ; liquor san~ 
guinisy the blood-plasma, 

1796 Kirwan EUvi, Min. (ed. 2) I. He melted the 
white sand of Freyenwalde with four times its weight of 
salt of tartar, and formed a liquor silicum. 1839 Lindley 
Jntrod. Bot. 1. ii. 220 The fluid matter contained within the 
nucleus is called the liquor anmios\'&\6\. 1846 G.E. Day tr. 
Simon's Anint. Chcm. II. 360 The liquor amnii at the sixth 
month was turbid. 1857 G. BtRO^ Urin. Dr/osiis (ed. 5) 
184, I dissolved a portion of this concretion in liquor 
potassai. 1874 Joses & Siev. Pathol, Auat. (ed. 2) 14 
Liquor sanguinis consists of a watery solution of certain 
inorganic salts. 

7. attrib, and Comb.^ as liquor-cistern^ -Sealery 
-gagCj glass, ~saloon, -seller, -shop, -store, -tent, 
traffic, vessel', liquor-fired, -seasoned adjs. Also 
t liquor-back, a kind of vat used in brewing; 
liquor-pump, * a portable pump for emptying 
casks, etc.’ (Knight Diet, Mech, 1875); also in 
Sugar-Manuf, (see quot.) ; liquor-thief, a tube 
which is let down through the bung-hole of a cask 
in sampling spirits (Knight). 

1691 T. H[ale] Acc, Invent, 102 Cisterns, Scuppers, 
*Liquor-Backs, 1839 Urc Diet, Arts 765 The cock, .above 
is left open to maintain a communication with the *liquor 
cistern fin tanning], 1859 H. W. Beecher Life Thoughts 
Ser. n, 70, I can imagine how a ‘"liquor-dealer would feel 
to own his conversion. 1898 T. Hardy U^essex Poems 138 
Her*liquor-fired face. 1875 KKiCHri^iW. Mech., * Liquor- 
gage. 1830 Marryat King's Own ix, A bottle of .brandy, 
and a ‘liquor glass. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 2196 In Demc- 
rara.. it is usual to attach to the [sugarj mill a *Iiquor- 
ump. In action, the liquor from the gutter of the mill- 
ed runs into the cistern of the pump, and is raised . . to 
the gutter which leads to the clarifier or coppers. 1874 
D. Macrae Americans at Homex[. 320 In Miquor-saloons 
and gambling-houses. 2884 Mag. of Art Mar. 215/2 Some 
..getting *liquor-seasonedastheygrow older, 2809 Malkin 
^//5/<ijvii.xm.(Rtldg,)i5 A*Liquor-shop. sZx^Aun.Reg., 
Chron. 46 Mr. Henry Beer’s ‘liquor-store. 2889 T. Hardy 
Mayor of Casterbr. 1, The licensed *liquor-lent. 2902 19/4 
Cent, Oct. 538 The illicit ‘liquor-traffic had been abso. 
lately stopped. 2608 R. Norton tr. Stands Disme D iij, 
Of Gaudging, and the measures of all ‘Liquor vessels. 
Hence Iii’quordoiu nonee-wd, 

289* Farrar in Contemp. Rev. Oct, 545 In the sense in 
which it is incessantly used by the defenders of liquordom. 

Liquor (li'ksi), v, [f. Liquor 

1 . trans. To cover or smear with a liquor ; esp. 
to lubricate with grease or oil. Ohs. exc. as nottee- 
use in to liquor over, 

*573 Churehw. Aec. St. Margaret, IVestm. (Nichols ^97) 
19 Paid for netesfoot oil to liquor the belles. .2’i. 1577 Fen- 
ton Gold. Epist. 46 He liquored the earth wyth hys blonde. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 117 Cart-Wheeles squeak not when 
they are liquored. 2655 Quaker' $ Catech. 22 If I 

hacl your Spirit to liquor my tongue, I should .. preach the 
people out of the place, a 2680 Butler Rem. (17591 1. 388 
Witches liquor their Staves and fly through the Air. 2718 
Motteux Quix. 11733) I. X49 That which he fansy’d to be 
Blood, was only..tbe Oil of the Lamp that had liquor'd his 
Hair and Face. 2737 Bracken Farriery^ linfir. (1756) I. 
348 Greasing, or Liquoring the Hoofs with Hog's Lard. 
1847 Halliwell, Liquor, to oil, or anoint. Glouc. 1864 
Gd. IVords 80/2 Great knobs of buds on a horse-chestnut . . 
liquored over with an oily exudation. 

2 . esp. To dress (leather, boots or shoes) with 
oil or grease, 

250* [see Liquoring z<hl. sb."]. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. iv. 
V. icx> They would melt mee out of my fat drop by. drop, 
and liquor Fishermens boots with me. 1607 Topsell FoUrf, 
Beasts (165S) 527 The fat of Swine is very precious to liquor 
shooes and boots therewithal. 1681 Chetham Angler's 
Vrtde-m, xxxiv. §31 (1689) 202 Let the Currier very well 
Liquor ihem^ with lollowing Liquor. 1776 Anstey Election 
Ball 29 Polish his Stirrups and liquor his Boots. 2830 G. 
CoLMAN Br, Grins, Random Records (1872) 471 fHej 
liquored his boots, rubbed down his Highland pony [etc.]. 

b. slang, in phr. To liquor person's) boots ; 
(d) to cuckold (him); ( 4 ) (see quot. 1785). 

170* T. Brown Wks. (1720) II, 305 Believing for some 
Reasons he had an underhand De.sign of liquoring his boots 
for him. 2785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue s.v., TV liquor 
one's boots, to drink before a journey, among Roman Ca- 
tholicks to administer the extreme unction. 

i* c. slang. To thrash, beat ; esp. in phr. to liquor 
(a person’s) hide. Ohs, 

a x68o R. Hood ^ Little yohn viii. in Child Ballads III, 
234/2 I il liquor thy hide, If thou offerst to touch the string, 
2719 D'Ubfey Pills VI. 101 I’ll liquor your Hide. 

f 3 . Cookery. To cover (pie-crust) with a pre- 
pared liquor ; to glaze. Obs. 

a 2704 Compi. Servant-Maid (ed. 7) 72 Liquor it [a pie] 
with Claret, Butter, and stript Time. 1752 Smollett Per. 
Pickle II. xlviii. 82 Two pies, one of dormice liquored with 
s>TUp of white poppies. 

4 . In various industrial arts : To steep in orsoak 
with a liquor ; to steep (malt) in water ; to clear 
(sugar-loaves) by pouring over them a * liquor ' of 
fine syiup. ‘ 

*743 Lend, fr Country Brew. 11. (ed. 2) 99 While the Malt 
lies liquored in the Mash-vat. 2833 Ure Rep. Sugar Re- 
fining^ in Pari. Papers XXXIIl. 553i I regret that cir- 
cumstances did not permit me to adopt as my general prac- 
tice the clearing the loaves with fine syrup, called liquoring, 
instead of using clay pap. 185* Ronalds & RicHARnsos 
Ckem. Teehnol. Ill, 155 The [tobacco] leaves intended for 
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the production of snuff arc sorted and liquored. 2874, 
2893 (see Liquoring vbl. sb.]. 

b. transf. To adulterate (spirits) with water. 
2894 Daily Kaos 28 Apr. 6/6 They will be obliged to 
‘liquor’ their spirits — that is to .say, they will dilute them 
with water. 

6 . To supply with liquor to drink; to ply with 
liquor. Also to liptor up. Now slang, 
c 1560 Mispgonus I, IV. 19 (Brandi Qnetten 434), I thinke, 
heis at Alhouse, a Itkeringe ones brayne. 1577 Fenton 
Gold. Epist. IIS The blynde man, who weening to powre 
drinke into hys dyshe, powreth it into y« riuer which hath 
no neede to bee liquored, r x6oo Timon ill. iv, If tliat your 
throates are dry, I’le iiqtiour them. 2642 R. Carpenter 
Experience 1. xrii. *18 If wee licker them throughly willi 
strong Beere. 1662 Rump I. 336 Unlessc the Brewer doth 
liquor him home. 1709 E. Ward Secret lifit> of Clubs 321 
There are several of these Flat-Cap Societies of Female 
Tatlers, who, as soon as their Business is over, liquor their 
Weather-beaten Hides at the Taverns adjacent to the 
Markets whiuh they use. [Cf. 2 c.] 1710 — Brit. 

Hudibras s Some liquor'd well with Foggy Aje. 2852 IL S. 
Surtees Sponge's Sp.^ Tour 0803) 294 ‘ Call him in ’, roared 
Sir Harry, ‘ and let’s liquor him ( 2890 Boy's Own Paper 1 1 
Jan. 227/3 Ih’e been liquored up and stroked down till 1 feel 
about as shaky as our friend Hugh there. 

6. intr. iylangi) To drink alcoholic liquor. Also 
to liquor up. 

2839 iAf.'MXKc Dia>y Amer. Ser. i. I. 239 It’s a bargain 
then, ..come let’s liquor on it. 1845 S. Judd Margaret 1. 
xii. 82 The old man called her Maiy. * No, Dad,. . it must 
be Margaret ^ *No! Mary...Bcsides,that*s a Biblename, 
and we can’t liquor up on Margaret*. 2862 Macm. Mag, 
June 246 They, .liquored at tlie bar, and played the myste- 
rious game ‘euchre*. 1895 Zangwill Master 11. xi. 259 
‘ Will you liquor with meV‘ he said. 

Hence lii'quored ppl. a . ; Iii’qnoring^ vbl. sb. 
Also Iil'qnorer. 

2502 Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (283o> yj A barrell 
of gieese. .for the Ucoryngof the Queues borehydes, 2611 
Cotcr., Surpoinct, .. an oylie grease scummed from peeces 
of lichored leather. 2667 Lacy Sauny Scot iv. (1698) 26 O* 
my Saul, Sawndy wou’d be Hang’d gin I sud bestow an 
aw’d Liquor'd Bute. x68i Dryden /4c/irV. 11. 46oOg 

from a treason-tavern rolling home, Round as a globe, and 
liquored every chink- 2851 Ronalds & Richardson Chem. 
Teehnol. III. 256 l*he liquored leaves [of tobacco] are lied 
up in bundles. 1874 W, Crookes Dyeing <V Calico-pr. iv. 
47 By this alternate steaming and liquoring, the goods 
are much more thoroughly cleansed than [etc.]. 2885 A 
E.ViCk?.OldCh. Life Scot, sobered liquorers. 1B93 

C. Booth Life Labour Lotui. IV. 224 'Ihc class of opera- 
tives [ofa cigar factory] known as ‘liquorers 'and ‘.strippers'. 
Ibid., ‘ Liquoring ’ is the preliminary process to which tlie 
[tobacco] leaf is subjected, and consists In sprinkling It with 
pure water by means of a spray [etc.]. 2896 G. M, Stisted 
Life Sir A’. F, Burton xj. 267 A stroll ., enlivened by an 
occa.sional liquoring up with a new acquaintance. 

Liquoras, obs. form of Liquorice. 
Liquorice, licorice (li-koris). Forms: 3 
licoriz, 3-5 licorys, lycorys, 4-5 lycorice, -yoe, 
5 lycuryce,5-61i-, lycores(se, 5-7 li-, lycoriB(e, 
(6 -ys0, -yze,-isse), 6 likorice, lykorise, licko- 
rise, licquoris, liquerise, lyqueryce, -esse, li-, 
lycouresse, lycuresse, lykeres, liquoras, 6-7 
li-, lycoras, liquoris, 7 lichoras, licorish, 
liquirice, liqueres, lykyrrhize, licourice, 7-8 
liquorisli, 9 dial, lickerish, 6- licorice, 7~ 
liquorice, [a. AF, lycorys, OF. *licorice, early 
mod.F. liquerice (Coigr.), ad. late L. liquiritia 
(whence It. liquirizia, legorizia, MliG. l^erHtze, 
mod.G. lakritze, Du. lakk{e)ris. Da., Sw lakrits'), 
corruptly a. Gr, fKvKvpptfyi (latinized glycyrrhiza 
by Pliny), f, yhvKuz sweet -f- ptfa root. The Rom. 
langs. in general have metatheiic forms of the late 
L. word : OF. recolisse, regolisse, etc. (mod.F. rd- 
glisse), Pr, regalicia, Sp. i’egaliz{a, Pg. regaliz, 
regalice, It. regolizia.\ 

1 . The rhizome (also called liquoncc-root') of the 
plant Glycyrrhiza glabra. Also, a preparation 
(used medicinally and as a sweetmeat) made from 
the evaporated juice of this rhizome, and commonly 
sold in black cylindrical sticks ; also called extract 
of liquorice, stick or Spanish liquorice, Spanish 
juice. Italian liquorice', a similar product ob- 
tained from Glycyrrhiza echinata. 

CX20S Lav. 27745 And gingiuere & licoriz he horn lefliche 
5ef. 23.. K. Alts, 428 His love is al so swete, y-wis, So 
ever is mylk or licoris ! a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. v. 26 
Such licoris mai leche from lyvc to lone, Such sucre mon 
secheth that saveth men sone. 2436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 
160 Commodyt&..commyngeout of Spayne, . Bene fygues 
And lycorys, Syv3’Ie oyle, and groyne. 2520 Horman Vulg. 
39 b, Lycuresse is good for the voyce, 254* Boorde Dyetary 
xxii. (1870) 287 Lyqueryce ,, doth loose fleume. x6oi Hol- 
I.AND Pliny I. 3^ Cheese made of Mares or Asses milk, and 
Licorice. 2622 Beaum. & Fu Knt. Burn. Pestle i. i, Carry 
him this sticke of Licoras, tell him his Misiresse sent it him, 
and bid hirn bite a pecce, 'twill open his pipes the belter, 
say. 2613 in Rec. Convent. Roy, Burghs (1870) II. 396 Ilk 
gritt ball of brissell annetseides and liqueres. x6^ tr. 
Bonet's Merc. Conipit. xiv. 487 A Lambitive that consists 
of the Syrups of Lykyrrhize. violets [etc.]. x68^ Lond. Caz, 
No. 2000/4 i*be juyee of Liquorice of Blois .. is sold at the 
two Pestles and Mortars in St, Martins Lane near Charing- 
Cross.^ 2747 Wesley Print. Physic (2762) 35 Use Water 
wherein .sliced Liquorice is steeped. 2750 Phil. Trans. 
^bVIl, jcii. 77 Their poison has a great deal of resem- 
blance with Sp.'inish liouorice. 1840 Marryat Poor faek 
viii, Don’t eat the stick-liquortce. 2869 Black&iorc Loma 
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D, vi, I cough sometimes in the winter-weather, and father 
gives me lickerish. 2875 Tenn\'Son Q, Mary m. i. J09 He 
hath a yellow beard. . . Like a carrot’s, . .and English cirroi’s 
better than Spanish licorice. 

fS* *59* G. Harvey Pierce's SuPer. (1593) 164 O the 
sugar candy of the delicate bagpipe there : and o the licorise 
of the dtuine dulcimers there. 

2 . The leguminous plant Glycyrrhiza glabra, the 
dried rhizome of which is the liquorice of commerce. 
Applied also to other species, esp. G. echinata. 

2548 Turner Names of Herbes 40 Glycyrrhiza called in 
latin Radi.r dulcis is named in cnglish Lycores, in duch 
Sueszholtz, ox Lycoris or Clarish.^ 2567 Maplet Gr. Forest 
50 Of Licorise. Lj'corise is so saide, especiallj' through the 
Grecke word, for that it liath a sweete roote. 2576 Surv. 
in Antig. Rep. (1809) IV. 424 Gardinges and Orchettes 
wharin growes. .Cherrie.s, Wallnules & also Licores. 25M 
Greene Pqndosto (2607) Ded. 2 Vnicomes being glutted 
with brousing on rootes of Lycoras. 2654 Evelyn Mem. 
(1857) I. ^26 All marsh ground till we came to Brigg, famous 
for the plantations of licorice. 2760 Brown Compi. Farmer 
It. 31 You may, if a deep mould, plant them [certain lands] 
with liquorish. xBxi Ly.sons Suppl. Env. Lond. 448 About 
ten acres of licorice have lately been planted in the parishes 
of Barnes and Mortlake. 2830 Lindley Nat. Syst, Bot. 91 
The roots of the liquorice contain an abundance of a sweet 
subacrid mucilaginous juice. i&'jo''lT.Kxs Nat. Hist. Comm. 
243 Liquorice is a native of Italy, Spain, Sicily, and the 
southern pans of Europe. 

3 . Applied, with qualifying epithet, lo various 
plants, the roots of which resemble or are used as 
substitutes for the true liquorice, as English, 
Indian, mountain, wild liquorice (see quots.). 

2548 Turner Names of Herbes 86 Regaliann .. It maj'e 
be called in eiigllshe mocke Licore.s, because the leauesare 
lyke Licores. 2725 Bradley Fam. Diet. II. 6 Eij/i Pul to 
it as much of the fine Powder of Bole Armoniack and Eng- 
lish Liquorish .. as will make it up into a stiff Paste. 1760 
J. Lee Introd. Bot, App. 317 Liquorice, Wild, Astragalus', 
Caperaria', Glycine. x866 II. 687/2 Wild liquor- 

ice, Abrtis ; also an American name for Galium circzzans. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as liquorice-planter, f-race 
(s=root), -root, -runner, -set, -soup, -stick, -tree, 
-zvater, -wood \ liquorice juice, the juice cxtracled 
from liquorice root, esp. as dried and prepared 
for use ; liquorice mass, paste, ‘ crude liquorice ’ 
{Cent. Diet.)', liquorice powder, ground liquorice 
root, used as an aperient ; liquorice vetch, 
Astragalus glycyphyllus', liquorice weed, a tro- 
pical plant, Scoparia dulcis {Cent, Diet,). 

2657 Tomlinson Renon's Disp. i. vi. 392 Of ‘Liquorice 
uyee. 2838 Penny Cycl, XI. 279/1 Good liquorice juice i.s 
lack, dry, easily broken. with a shining fracture. 1763 
Museum Rusticuvi I. Ix. 256 ‘Liquorice-planters in York- 
shire and Surry. 27x8 Steelb Spect, No. 328 P3 When 
I had occasion to buy 'I’reacle or ‘Liquorish Power [sic] 
at the appthecriry’s shop. 0x400 Lanjranc's Cirurg. 183 
‘Liquericie rase ;; iij. 2530 Palsgr. 230/2 ‘Lycorice rote, 
recltce. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 402 Sliced 
Hquoviw-root. 2763 Museum Rusttettm I. Ix. 253 Some 
‘liquorice runners, or ‘sets are to be procured. 2864 Daily 
Tel, 10 Mar., The ‘liquorice soup and fat pork which con- 
stitute the usual diet at the hotel. ^1580 Hollybano 'freas. 
Fr. 'Pong, K«yr/7K0/,..aho a ‘Hekorous sticke. 2782 J. 
Mill Diary (1S89) 67 A decoction of 2 oz. lint-seed, 2 do. 
of Liquorlsn-slick bruised and boiled. 2882 A. J. C. Hark 
in Cd. IVonis Mar. 186 The rich plain sprinkled with ‘liquor- 
ice-trees. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 317 ‘Liquorice 
Vetch, Astragalus, x88z(7n7Yfo« 24 June 439/1 In the hedges 
you may very occasionally meet with a rare plant. .known 
by the not inappropriate name of Liquorice Vetch. 2865 
Aihenxunt No. 2984. 614/2 A glass of ‘liquorice-water. 
i6xx Florid, Ligorilia, the ‘Lycorice-wood. 

liiquorin^ (li-karii)), ppl. a. Coinnt. [f. 
Liquok V. + -ING 2.] Of tea : That produces (a 
specified kind of) liquor. (Cf. Liquor sb. 5.) 

1891 Times 13 Oct. 9/3 Tea . . Undesirable liquoring sorts 
%ycre rather lower. 2892 Pall Mall G. 22 Aug. 7/1 Useful 
liquoring teas show an advance of a farthing. 

ijiq.llorisll (li-karij), a. [f. Liquor sb. + -ISH. 
(An etymologizing sense-perversion of Lickerish.)] 
Fond of or indicating fondness for liquor. 

1894 S. R. Keightlev Crimson Sion 312 A rare seaman, 
but liquorish. . . He was born with a thirst. 1899 I'. T. Bolles 
Log Sea.'wai/ 270 He turned a liquorish eye upon me. 
Hence Iil quorishly adv. ; li-quorlshness. 

1789 Emblems 0/ Mortality p. xxvii, To contemplate the 
Liquorishness of one Figure of Death, who is secretly suck- 
ing through a Reed the Wine from the emptied Cask. 1851 
R. S. Surtees Sponges Sp. Tour (1893) 39 Tliat purpose 
was to try how many silver foxes' heads full of port-wine 
Tom could carry off without lumbllng, and the old fellow, 
l^ing rather liquorishly inclined, had never made any objec- 
tion to the experimenL 

Liquorish : see Lickerish, Liquorice. 
Liquorish (li-karist). [a. F. itgnorisle.'] One 
who makes liqueurs. 

1844 Erasers Mag. XXX. 435/1 The French are our 
masters in the art of the hquorist. 1879 BPou's Encycl. 
Industr. Arts etc. I. 225 The manufacture of these liqueurs 
constitutes the trade of the ‘compounder* or ‘ Hquorist*. 

Iiiqnorless (li’ksjles), a. [f. Liquok sb. + 
-LESS.J Without liquor. 

2859 Sala Gas-light 4- D. ii. 27 The haughty Hospodar 
of Hungary, drinks confusion to the Bold Bandit of Bul- 
garia in a liquorlc'^s cup. 2891 Voice (N. Y.) 26 Mar., Can- 
not the poor man’s club be a nquorless club ? 

t Iii*qnorons, iz. Obs. ^'are-K [f. Liquor 
- f-ous.J Of the nature of liquor; liquid. 

2678 R. Rlussnr.i.l Geber 11. i. iv. xiii. 117 And by that 
which is made by Filter, We acquire the Clearness of every 
Liquorous Thing. 
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LISIBLE, 


Iii'^uorsome, a. Obs. [f. Liquob sb. (er- 
roneously supposed to be the source of Uquorotts 
Liokbrous a.) + -SOME.] = Ltokebish, Lickbkous. 
Hence JVi'quorsomely adv, 

1656 H. JMore Entkus. Tri. (1712) 27 Men of shalloiv 
minds and liquorsome bodies, cleaving to the pleasures of 
the flesh. x66^ — Mysi. Iniij, i. vii. Liquorsomely par* 
taking of the diffused reck of the things Sacrificed. 

Xiiquourish, obs. form of Lickerish. 
lUira (Irra). Pi. ljUre (If’r^), rarely liras. 
Also 7 in anglicized form lire, [It. lira^ a con- 
tracted form ofL. Itbra pound : see Libra.] The 
name of an Italian silver coin which is the unit of 
monetary value in that countr}'. 

It is now divided into 100 centesimi, and equit'alent in 
value to the French frtxnc. 

16x7 Moryson Itht, X. 70, I bought ..a fat hen for two 
lires. 1756-7 tr. Keyslers Trav. <1760) IV. irS A bracera . . 
may be hired from Venice to Trieste for fifty or sixty lire. 
NotCf A lira is about td. sterling. x868 Browning Ritt^ <5* 
B/c. f. 39, I found this book, Gave a lira for it, eightpence 
English just, 1877 L. W. M. Lockhart Inline is Thine iv, 
The money went to the marchioness . . who may have fed the 
hungry and clothed the naked with the lire of the angry 
man. 1884 F. Boyle On the Borderland 237 A baksheesh 
of two liras. 

Iiirate, variant of Lyrate. 

Iiircher, obs. form of Lurcher. 

]Lire sb^~ Ohs. exc. .Sr. and north, dial. 

Forms : i lira, 4-7 lyre, 4-5 Sc. lyr, (4 lerel, 3- 
lire. [OE. lira wk. masc., of obscure origin.] 
Flesh, muscle, brawn. 

cxooo Sax. Lcechd. II. 216 pa liran para lendena sariaS, 
Ibid. II. 264 Breost ablawen & sar peoh & lira, e xooo 
iEtFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 159/8 Pulpa^ uel uiscuvi, 
lira, a xazs yuliann 58 As pat isielet irn to limede hire 
ant te leac liO ba ant lire. ^*330 Arik. ff Merl. 8202 
(Kolbing) For he carf man & stiel & ire, So flesche hewer 
dop flesches lire. CX37S Sc. Leg. Saints xxxviii, {Adrian) 
504 Scho wald haf ronnyne in pe fire, til half brynt hir bane 
& iyr, C13B6 Chaucer Sir Thopas 146 He dide next his 
white leere Of cloolh of lake fyn and cleere A breech and 
cek a sherte. X390 Form o/Cury (1780) 12 Take the lire 
of Pork and grynd it smal, 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 1899 
Lybeauus .. smol of hys theygh, Fell, and bone, and lyre, 
X483 Cath. Angl. 218 Lyre of flesche, X513 Douglas 
/Eneis vi. iv. 35 The haill bowkLs 01 belstis, bane and lyre. 
1584 Hudson uu Barias' yndilh vi. (1608) 95 Ther was 
no sinew, Arter, vaine, nor lyre, That was not mangled with 
their vulgar rage. x6xo Healcv St. A ug. Citie of God .xxf. 
iv. (1620) 786 A boiled Peacock was serued in ana I. .tooke 
some of the Lyre of the breast, e x8x7 Hoco Tales <5* Sk. 
VI.^X33 He never observed .. the hook, which indeed was 
buried in the lire.' <xx83S J. R. Wilson Talcs 0/ Borders 
(1837) 111 . 304/2 He was nae feckless smaik that, either in 
bane, limb, or lire. 1876 Whitby^ Gloss.y Lire, the flesh of 
an animal, or rather the increasing substance as it grows 
bulky. * 'i here's a fair deal o* lire about it.* 

Hence Iii’ry a. Obs. exc. dial. Fleshy. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 218/x Lyrye. pulposus. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss. S.V, Lire, ‘ Quite liry well fleshed. 

Xiire, sb^ rare^^ ‘. [App. due to some mistake on 
Scott’s part, perh. a confused recollection of Litre.] 
A supposed old French measure. ^The glossaries 
of recent edd. say *a pint *.) 

1823 Scott Quentin D. xxxiv, ‘If you want a confessor’, 
said Trois-Eschelles — ‘ Or a lire of wine said his facetious 
companion. 

t Xiire, Her, V. Obs. [f. Vire, *lier, Lear -.] 
trans. To thicken with a ‘ lear* (see Lear 2 2). 

15. . Wyl Bucke his Test. (Copland) B xj b, Take blode of 
a good shepe..& drawe hit with the brede & Her vp thy 
pot therwith but not to tbicke. Ibid. Lire him vp with 
crustes of brede, drawne with wine. 

Lire, var. Leer sbX Obs . ; obs. form of Lyre. 
Lire, pi. and obs. sing, form of Lira. 

II Lirella (lire*la). Bot. [mod.L. = F. lirelle, 
a diminutive f. L. lira furrow.] The narrow 
‘shield’ or apothecium, with a fuiTOW along the 
middle, found in some lichens. 

1839 Lindley Introd. Bot. (ed. 3) 271 Lirella is a linear 
shield, such as is found in Opegrapha, with a channel along 
its middle. x86x Bentley Man. Bot, 383 The more usual 
forms lof apothecla] are round and linear ; in the latter case 
ihey are commonly termed lirella. 

Hence Iilre'Uate, Xilre'lliue, Iiire^Uiform {er~ 
ron. lirelleeform), iire'Uons adjs.^ shaped like a 
lirella, 

1855 Mavnr Expos. Lex.. Lirelli/ormis, . . lirelliform. 
-i-iVeZ/iUKj,. .Hrellous. 1871 W. A. Leighton Lichenyiora 
162 Apothccia. .lirelliform. Ibid. 388 Apothecla lirellaform. 
X889 Syd. Soc. Lex,, Lirellate. 1900 Jackson Gloss. Bot. 
Terms, Liretline. 

Liricall, obs. form of Lyrical. 

1 * Liricoufaucy. Obs. Also 6 liricum-, liri- 
confancie, lyryconfancy, y lilly-confanoy, 8 
liricumphancy. [Corruption of L. Hlittm con- 
vallium (see Convally), influenced by Fancy.] 
The lily of the valley. 

1567 Maflet Gr. Forest 49 Ltricumfancie, or as other 
judge May Lilie. 1578 L^te Dodoens ». xxvi. 178 l.ylHe 
Conu.ill, is now called . . in English . . Lyr^’confancy. X597 
Gerarde Herbal 11. Ixxxvii. § 2. 332 It is called in English 
Lillie of the valley, or the Conuall Lillie, and May Lillies, 
and in some places Liriconfancie. 1657 W. Coles Adam 
in Eden j if. 24 It (b-Hy of the Valley] is called .. in some 
places, Liriconfancy or Lilly*Confancy. 1746 Poor Robin, 
an Almanac A8b (May, The Honey-suckle, Rosemary, 
Liricumphancj*, Rose«parsley,. .Which do this Month adorn 
each Field. 1755 Johnson, Liriconfancy, a flower. 


Lir^g, variant of Learing : see Lear 2, 
Linodeudriu (Isiorwde'ndrin). Chem. [f. next 
+ -IN.] A bitter principle extracted from the bark 
of the Liriodendron tulipifera. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 836 The crystals of 
hnodendrin. 1865 Watts Diet. Chem. s.v. 

!1 Ll^odendron (loi«rit)de*ndron). [mod.L., f. 
Gr. kupiov lily tree.] A genus of plants, 

N.O. Magnoliacesc^ of which the N, American 
Tulip-tree is the only representative. 
f*?S 3 Chambers Cycl.Supp., Lirioiiendrum,. .a name given 
by Linnau.s to a eenus of plants called tulipifera hy Catesby 
and others, and by us the tulip treei^ x8o2 hi. Cutler xn 
Zr^etc. (1888) ll. 104 A number of trees, magnolias, big- 
nonias, Liriodendrons, etc. 1847 Hat, Encycl. I. 925 The 
liriodendron. 

Li'ripipe, li'ripOOp. Obs.cnas, Hist. Forms: 
6-7 liripoope, 6 liripope, lerripoop, leerypoope, 
liri-, lyri-, leripup, 7 lyripoope, lirry-poop(e, 
leerepoop, luripup, lirripippes, 9 (liripipy), 
liripipe, [ad. med.L. liripipiuntt leropipium, 
explained in glosses as ‘ lippet of a hood ‘ cord 
‘shoe-lace’, and ‘inner sole-leather of shoes’. 
No plausible etymology has been found ; connexion 
of the latter part with F. pipe Pipe sb. is not un- 
likely; the form loripipiunt, which suggests L. 
lorufft strap, is proh. an etymologizing corruption. 
Cf. F. liripipion (Cotgr.) ‘a graduate’s hood *. 

Menage’s ludicrous guess, that liripipittm is a corruption of 
cleri ephippium, is repeated seriously in recent Eng. Diets.] 
1 . In early academical costume ; The long tail of 
a graduate’s hood (see quot. 1S60). 

[x3Sc^o Eulogiiim Hist. (1863) III. 230 Habent etiam.. 
Hripipia usque talum longa modo fatuorum dilacerata.] 
*737 OzELL Rabelais t. xviii. I. 213 With bis Hair cut round 
as a Dish, his Ltripoop on his Head, after the old fashion. 
i 85 o Fairholt Costume Eng. (ed. 2) 93 It fthe hood J is closed 
tightly about the bead by the liripipe, or long pendent t.iil 
of the hood, that hung down the back when the hood was 
thrown off, and was wound like a bandage about it when 
placed over the head, E. L. Cutts Scenes 4- Charar. 

429 The prte^t is habited m a robe of purple, with a black 
cap and a black liripipe attached to xt. 

If A passage 01 Knighton (^1400), well known 
from being quoted by Du Cange, speaks of certain 
court ladies as wearing male attire, with * liripipes 
Hence such mod. examples as the following ; 

X843 James Forest Days (1847) 83 As to her dress, she had 
a purfied Itripipy might have suitM a court harlot, 
b. (See quot, ; perh. a mistaken guess,) 

X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), certain old-fashlon’d 

Shooes, tipt with Horn, and ly'd up to the Knees with Silk. 
Ribbons, or Silver*Cbains- 

1 2 . Something to be learned and acted or spoken; 
one’s ‘lesson’, ‘role’, or ‘ part*; chiefly in phrases 
to know or have (one's) liripoop, to teach (a person) 
his liripoop. Obs, 

1546 Sufplic. of Poore Comfnons lE. E. T. S.) 84 They 
know their liripope so well that they draw the tayle betwjne 
the legges, ana geite them sclucs streyght to the kenncll. 
1568 U. Fulwell Like Will to Like^is}, I slial tcache you 
bolhe your liripup to knowe. 1576 Newton Levtnie's Com^ 
plex, vii. 58 A wxttold .. Who can his lyrypoope, and gaze 
full mannerly For birdes nestes in^ the roofe, while others 
syckerly Dubbes him an horned knight. X577 Stanyhurst 
Descr. [rel. in Holtnshed II, 3^/1, I will teach thee thy 
lyrripups after an other fashion than to be thus malepcrtlie 
cocking and billing with me that am ihy gouernour. *589 
Pappe w. Hatchet 30, I am nor al talcs, and riddles, and 
rimes, and icstes, thats but my Liripoope, if Martin knock 
the bone he shall find marrow, 1501 Lyly Sappho^ x. iii. 
163 Thou maist bee skilled in thy logick, but not in thy 
leerypoope. 15^ — Moth. Bomb. i. iii, Theres a girle that 
knowc.<i her lerripoope. ci6oo Day Begg. Bednall Gr. xi. 
ii. {i88r) 35 I'll teach him his leripoop forsteaJing whilst he 
hath a day to live again. x6ii Cotcr. s.v. Roulet, Qui 
scait bien son roulet. That knowes his liripoope, tliais 
tnoroughly prouided to speake. a 16*5 Beaum. & Fl, Wit 
at Seif. Weap. l. i, So, so, I have my lerrepoop already. 1633 
Breton Packet Lett. 60, I see you haue^ little to doe that 
haue so much leasure to play your Luripups. 

11 b. Used for: A shrewd trick. 

1605 London Prodigal iv. 1. E 3 b, Well, cha a bin zerued 
many a sluttish trickc, But such a lerripoope as thick ych 
was nere a sarued. 

t 3 . A silly person. Obs. 

x6*x Fletcher Pilgrim 11. i, Kcepe me this young Lirry- 
poope within doors. 17. . Milles MS. Devon Gloss. 
tHalliw.), A liripoop, vcl lerripoop, a silly, empty creature ; 
an old dotard. 

t Liripipionated, ppl. a. Obs. rare - \ [ad. 

F, liriptpionni (uonce-wd.), f. liripipion : see 
prec.J Furnished with a ‘liripipe*. 

*653 Urquhart Rabelais i. xviu. Master Janotus, %vith 
hi.s haire cut round liken dish.. in his most antick accoustre- 
ment Liripipionated with a graduates hood fete.]. 

Lirique, obs. form of Lyric. 

Lirk (l§ik). Sc. and north, dial. Also 5, 9 lerk, 

9 lurk. A fold in the skin ; a wrinkle. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 3029 Hir forhed [was] full fresshe & fre 
to be-holde,..Noul>er lynes ne lerkes but full lell streght. 
1728 Rasisav Last Sp. Miser xv. Some loo to keep their 
skins frae Hrks. 1737 Meston Poet. Wks. (1767) 145 The 
Mare . .bad no lirk m all her leathw, 1B80 Antrim 4- Dosvn 
Gloss. S.V., The child’s that fat J can’t get do’in’ all his 
lerks. 

iransf. 4 * fg. 17*3 M'Ward Contend, for Faith 307 Gam.) 
The Lord.. who knows toseekout thelirksof our pretences. 
1802 Scott Minstr. Scott. Bord. (1803) HI. 281 The bought 


I the hrko the hill. <11835 J. M. Wilson Talcs of the 
Borders (1857) I. 207 Till I find her dead body in the lirk 
of the hill. 1849 Lo. Cockdurn Circuit yourjieys (18S3I 359 
A .. button .. was found twisted in what ibe witness called 
‘a lurk’, or fold, of the sheet. 1894 Crockett Raiders 
(cd. 3)63 The. .herds’ cothouses in the lirks of the hills. 
Hence Lirk v., to wrinkle. 

x68o Law /l/rw. ( x8i 8) 17S-7 It [iheetephani] has..arouch 
tannie skin, and lirking throughout all its body; the trunk 
of it Jirks, and it contracts it, and draws it in . .as it pleases. 
x88o Antrim If Dozvn Gloss, s.v., The uppers of your boots 
is all lerked. 

Liroconite (biarp-konsit). Pint. Also erron. 
liriconite. [f. Gr. Afipor pale + Koyla powder : 
see riTE.] Hydrous arsenate of aUiminum and 
copper, occurring in bluish-green crystals. 

xSax R. Jameson Moji. Mineral. 94 Ord. IV. Malachite, 
Genus II. Liriconite. 1825 Haxdincer Mohs’ Min. Index, 
Lxroconite. x868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 853 Liroconite. 
t Iiirp. Obs. rare. A snap (ol the fingers). So 
also Lirp v., Iii rplng^ vhl. sb. 

^ 1548 Thomas Gram. (is67),C^W(:<-^,isthelirpyng that 
is made with the fingers. 159S Florid, Fnilla, a fliirt or lirp 
with ones fingers.. ./'VH/Zartf, to flurt or lii p with ones fingers. 
Lirrop, dial. var. Larrup, to beat. 

Lirry. lirrie : see Lurry. 
t Lirt. Obs. [cf. Belibt vi\ Deception, trick. 
CX440 York Mysi, xxvi. 255 For truly bou mosle lerne vs 
That losell to lache. Or of lande, thurgh a lirte. That lur* 
dayne may lepe. 1887 Jamieson, Suppl. s.v., ‘ He gied her 
the lirt *, i.e. the slip, go-b3% 

+ Lirylong, adv. Obs. rare"^^. [Cf. Aliry.] 

c 1400 Beryn 309 He stappid into the tapstry wondir 
pryuely And fond hir ligging lirylong. 

PI. lis, liases. Also 7 lize, 

8 lys. [a. F. lis lily.] — Fleur-de-lis 2. 

x6tx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit.ys., xix. 572 Hee [Edw. IIIl .. 
quartered the Flower de Lire with the Leopards albeit 
wee see his former Seale also adorned with two Lize or 
Lillies. 1707 Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. ii. ii. 90 Or, 
within a double Tressure, Counter-fioweFd Lys. 1870 H. 
Jennings Resiemetans vii. 45 Now of the ‘Hsses*, as we 
shall elect to call them. Ibid. 46 The three ‘ Lotuses’, or 
‘Lisses*, were the coat of arms. 188S Aikenseum z Dec. 
742/1 A cross fleury with lions and lis in the angles. 

Iiis liss (Hs). /ris/i Antiq. [a. Ir. lios, OIr. 
liss. less as ^^’eI5h Uys.^ A circular enclosure 
having an earthen wall ; often used as a fort. 

284s G. Petrxb in Trans. R, Irish Acad. XX. 443 The 
peat Rath or Lis, called Lxstnor, or the great fort. X858 
B. O'Loonev in Trans. Ossiattic Soc. IV. 231 I'he nobles 
of this country are said to live in the gre«*xt and large duns, 
fortresses, lisses, and raths. ^x899 W. B. Yeats Secret Rose 
in Wind among Reeds 49 Him who drove the gods out of 
their liss. 

Lisarde, obs. form of Lizard. 
l^isbon (H’zbsn). The name of the capital of 
Portugal. Lisboa.l Hence: a. A white wine 

produced in the province of Estremadura in Por- 
tugal and imported from Lisbon ; oho Lisbon wine. 
f b. A kind of soft sugar, c. A kind of lemon. 

Lisbon cut, a kind of brilliant cut, ihe same as ‘double 
brilliant' (1874 Knight Did. Mech. 384/2). Lisbon Hid- 
drink (see quot. 2854--67 s.v. Diet-drjnx). 

1767 Mrs. Glasse Cookery 368 Take one pound of the 
best Lisbon sugar. 1767 H. Kelly Babler No. 41 I. 173 A 
Vintner who owed me a hundred pounds for some Lisbons 
(for you must know I am a wine-merchant).^ 1769 Mrs. 
Rafpald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 42 Put to it a glass of 
Lisbon wine. 2799 M. Underwood Treat. Dis. Children 
(ed. 4) III. 123 A little Lisbon sugar may be added lo this 
compound of sugar and milk. x8x8 Todo, Lisbon, i. A 
kind of while wine. 2. A kind of soft sugar. 1897 Mxss 
Harraden Hilda Strafford 233 Robert went to a lemon- 
nurseiy' and bought 500 Lisbons, budded on the sour root, 
liische, obs. Sc. form of Leash. 

Xiise, obs. .^rd sing. ind. pres, of Lie v."^ 
i* ILiSBr. Obs, Also 4 lyser, lesere, 5 lysure. 

[a. OF. lisiere, of unknown origin. Cf. LisifeuE.] 

A list, selvage ; also, a strip or cutting of cloth, 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. V. 220 Thanne drowe I me amonges 
draperes my donet lo lerne, To drawe be lyser {v.rr. User, 
lesere] alonge )>« lenger it semed. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 
307/1 Lyyst, or lysure, strophiutn. Lyyste, lysure, or 
schrede, or chyppyngys, what so euer hyt hc,presegmen, 

t ]Lise*tte. Obs. [a. F, Liseite, dim. of J^lise, 
£lisabeth. Cf. Liskin.J A French maidservant. 

fjjA Chesterf. Lett. (2792) 1 . xxxvi. 128 Your fooinian 
and lisette would be your equals, were they as rich as you. 

lisk (lij). a. dial. Also le&sh, leish, lies(c)Ii, 
leesh (see Eng. Dial, Diet.) Active, nimble. 

1781 J. Hutton Tour to Ca7>es 92 Gloss.. Lisk, stout and 
active. 1818 Hogg Brownie cf Bodsbeck I. 39 Twa lang 
liesch chaps. 1820 Blackw. Mag. May 160 He was a leas?i 
lad and a leal. 2822 Bewick Mem. 86 Up came a lish 
clever young man, a Highlander smartly dressed in the garo 
of his country. . 

Xiish, variant of leish. Leash sh. (sense 7 

1799 G. Smith Laboratory 11 . 49 The journeyman-" eaxer 
..transfers the lish or cord (etc.]. j. 

t Visible, Ots. Also lieible, lolsible. la. 

F. htsiUe C?OF. Veisible), f. OF. 

Leisoke sb.) L. Ucere to be lawful : of. L - .J 
Lawful, permissible. holdeli 

0x420 Hoccleve IbiJ. 

icgoodandlisiblcr/b-./b/^^fb/>VM/s icbM 

3x19 Whon he a man y.murdred hath and ^ 

sle by laws, it IS Iisible. at Portcl, xvhich 

309 -foching Ihe stay of h.s fortifirat^' 

^Hedged by us not loisible by the treat} 
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LISSEN. 


LISliiJlB. 

II Lisi^re (I»zygr). Fortif. ? Obs. Also 8 Uzier. 
[Fr. : cf. Liser.] = Berm, Foreland 2 b. 

1706 PuiLLirs (ed. Kersey), Lisiere,. .a Term in Fortifica- 
tion, the same as Btrvit av^d Fort-land, ^1758 J. Watson 
Jt/l/t/. Diet., Foreland, Barm, Berm, or Lirier, 

]^isk (Usk). Now dial. Forms; a. 3 Ortn. 
lesske, 5-7 leske, 6 Sc. leisk, 7- lesk. 6- 
lisk, (7 lisks, lysk). 7. 5-6 laske, 8 lask. 
£Prob. of Scandinavian origin ; cf. MSw. liuske, 
liumske (mod.Sw. Ijiimske) masc., Da. lyske, MDu., 
Flemish liesche fern. (mod.Du. lie$ fern.); a form 
lesca * inguen ’ in the Warden Glosses (Gallee 0 ,S, 
Texts 360I may possibly be OE. (for ^lioscd), but 
the sk (instead of sh) of the ME. and mod. forms 
shows that they do not descend from this.] The 
loin or flank; also, the groin. 

«. c 1200 ORMIN4776 Lende, & lesske, & .'ihulldre, & bacc. 
?ai4oo Movie Arth. 1097 Lyme and leskes fuUe lothyne. 
c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 298/2 Leske (or flanke), ingnen. 1483 
CatJi. Atigl. 214/1 A Leske, ypocondria. 1513 Douglas 
yEneis x. x. 103 At his left flank or leisk [1553 lisk] persyt 
tyte. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 32 In the leske or groyne 
are the Emunctories of the Liuer. 1639 Horn & Ron. Gate 
Lang. Uni. xxi. | 255 In the lesk, under the groin or share, 
are the privities or secrets. 2847 Halliwell, Lesk. the groin 
or flank. i885 S. IP. Line. G/oss. s.v. Lesk, My husband’s 
broke his body, and it presses on his Ic'vk. 

/3. 1508 Dunbar Flyting w, Kennedie 121 Lene larbar, 

loungeour, baith lowsy in lisk and lon^e. 2603 in Pitcairn 
Crint. Trials II. 417 Be the straik ofane sword in the ILk 
and the wambe. 1679 Lauderdale Papers (1885! III. xciv'. 
263 Wounded, .in the groyn or lisk with a partizan. 16^ 
Land. Gaz. No. 2575 A white Mare, . . blew Spots about the 
Lysk, bob-lail’d. 2700 facob. Songs (1887) 57 Ane proddit 
her in the ILsk Another anealh the tail. 2857 • Gcn. P. 
Thompson Audi Alt. I. xxlv. 93 There was but one point 
on which he could not bear being attacked, like a horse 
which will not stand being touched in the lisk. 

y. ?24.. Hart, MS. 219, If. 150 (in Promp. Parv, 208) 
Mes flanks, my laskes. 2552 Huloet, Laske or fiancke, 
pyga. 2782 1 , Hutton Tour to Caves Lisk, or 

. task, the flank. 

Liskeardite (Uskaudalt). Min. [Named by 
Maskelyne, 1878, from Liskeard in Cornwall ; see 
-ITE.] Hydrous arseniate of iron and aluminium. 

1878 Nature 15 Aug. 426/2. 288^ Ibid. XXVII. 307 Two 
new aluminous mineral species, Evigtokite and Liskeardite. 
tSjVSkln. Obs. [a. obs. Du. ( =imod. 

Du, Liesje)r dim, of Elisabeth. Cf. Lisette.] A 
Dutch maidservant. 

2594 Plat Jtivetl-ho. t. 55 And this can our duche liskins, 
and kitchin maides well approue. 

Xiisle (lail). The name of a town in France 
(now Lille)i used aitrib. in Lisle glove^ lace, thread 
(see quots.). 

1852 lltusir,Caial. Gi. Exkib, 201 Fast cotton dyeing for 
Lisle thread gloves. 2858 Simmonos Diet. Trade, Lisle- 
gloves, fine thread gloves for summer wear. Lille-lace, 
a light, fine and transparent white thread hand, 
made lace, sometimes called ' clear foundation 2879 Web. 
STER Suppl., Lisle-tkread, a hard twisted cotton thread, 
originally produced at LLle, France. 

Lisne, obs. variant of Lissen dial., rock-cleft. 
IiisnissB, variant of Lesnkss Obs. 

^ cxjfi^ St. Christopher 75 in E. E. P. (1862) 6t pu most 
in lisnisse [S.^ Fug. Leg. lesnesse] of pi synne per 

habbe pi woninge. 

Iiisome, variant of Leesome Sc. Obs. 

2653 Burgh Rcc. Glasgow II. 260 It sail not be lisome to 
any landwart or counlery man to buy [etc.]. 
tliisOTm. Obs. In4lysoun. [?a. OF.//«Vft77? 
shining, light.] ? Glimpse; trace. 

23., E. E. Allit, P. B. 887 pay lest of Lotez logging any 
lysoun to fynde. 

ILisp (.lisp), sb. [f. Lisp v.I The action or an 
act of lisping. 

^2625 Fletcher & Massinger Elder Bro. ii. u. Love 
those that love good fashions. Good clothes and rich, they 
invite men to admire’m That speake the lispe of Court, Oh, 
’tis great learning ! 2676 Etheredge Man of Mode r. 1, 
Bell. What a pretty lisp he has ! Dor. Ho, that he affects 
in imitation of the people of Quality of France. 2709 
Steele Tatler No. 27 f 5 She has naturally a very agree- 
able Voice and Utterance, which she has chang’d for the 
prettiest Lisp im.aginable. 2716 Lady M, W. Montagu Let. 
to C’tess Mar 21 Nov., They all affect a little soft lisp. 
2848 Dickens Dombey xxxvi, A young lady of sixty-five, 
..who spoke with an engaging lisp. 1869 J. Eadie Gala- 
Hans 303 The childlike lisp in the word Abba and its easy 
labial pronunciation. 

b. iransf. A sound resembling a lisp, e.g. the 
rippling of water, the rustle of leaves. 

2855 Browning Popularity vUi, As if they still the water’s 
lisp heard Through foam the rock-weeds thresh. 2863 Loncf. 
Jrayside Inn, Wild birds gossiping overhead, 

And lisp of le ives, and fountain’s fall. 1864 Swinburne 
Atalanta 68 The mother of months Fills the shadows 
and windy places With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain. 

Usp (lisp),!'. Pa. t. and pa pple. lisped (lispt). 
Forms : 1 ’•^lispian, (dwlyspian), 4 wlispe, 4-(J 
lysp(e, 4-5, ? 7 lipse. (5 lyspyn), 6-7 lispe, 7- 
liap. (Also 7-9 jocularly lithp.) [OE. 'wlispian 
(known only in comb, dwlyspiati), f. wlisp, wlips 
adj., lisping i cf. MLG. wli^pen. wilspen, hG., Du. 
lispeii, Sw. laspa, Da. l,vspe to lisp OHG. lisp 
adj., stammering, OHG., MHG. lispeit to trip in 
speaking, lisp, mod.G. lispcln to lisp.] 

1 . intr. To speak with that defect of utterance 


which consists in sabstitoting for s and z sounds 
approaching ]> and ‘S; either by reason of a defect 
in the organs of speech or as an affectation. Also, 
loosely, to speak with child-like utterance, falter- 
ingly or imperfectly. 

a 2200 A/.S*. funiusz^t lf« 142 b Mod. Lang. Notes (1889) 
May 279/1), And seo lunge awlyspah, seo mr hasfde ful 
recene sprjece. 2375 Harbour Bruce 1. 303 In spek wiispyt 
he .sum deill. 2386 Chaucer Prol. 264 Somwhat helipsed, 
for his wantoWnes^e To make his englissh sweete vp on his 
tonge. c 2440 promp. Parv. 306/2 Lyspynyn speche, sibilo. 
X530 PALSGR. 6i 2/2 He lyspeth a lytetl, out tt Lecometh hym 
well. X5M Shaks. L. L. L. v. H. 323 He can carue too, 
and lispe. 2600 — A. V. L. iv. t. 34 Looke you lispe, and 
we.are strange suites, 1604 Middleton F, Hubburds Tales 
Wks. tBullen) VIII. 80 She had a humour to lisp often, like 
a flattering wanton. cj68d Beveridge Serm. 12729) I. iii 
As a nurse to a child. .It'^ps in broken language. 2^x2 
Steele Sped. No. 492 F 4, I can move with a speaking 
mien, can look significantly, can lisp, can trip, can loll. 2735 
Pope Prol. Sat, 128 As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 
I lisp’d in numbers, for the numbets came. 2786 Mad. 
D’Arqlay Diary 23 Aug., Lady Charlotte is very hand- 
some,.. she unfortunately lisps very much. 2827KEBLE Chr. 
Y. 3rd Sund. Lent, As little children lisp, and tell of Heaven, 

2 . irans. To utter with a lisp or lispingly (also 
with ottP), In extended use, to utter with child- 
like, imperfect, or faltering articulation; to give 
imperfect utterance or articulation to (///. and figi). 

1620 Sanderson Serin. I. 157 As nurses talk half syllables, 
and lipse out broken language to young children. 1652 
N. Bacon Disc. Gozd. Eng. 11. xxx. 230 The Statute of 
Henry the fourth concerning Heresie doth lispe some such 
Power. 1661 Styie of Script, (1675) 28 Vouchsafing 

to lisp mysteries to those that would be deterred by any 
other way of expressing them. 1702 Pope Dryope 81 When 
first his infant voice shall.. lisp his mother’s name. 27x8 
Freethinker No. F 6 Her Matd trips in, and lisps out to 
me, that her Lady is gone to Bed. 2750 Gray Elegy 23 No 
Children run to lisp their Sire’s Return. x8x8 Cobdett 
Pol. Reg.XXXlll. 64 Pray send me the Report that you 
speak of, in which they begin to Hsp their intentions. xSio 
Metropolis III. 174 Lady tho and tho,litltpth outan Insipitf. 
2834 Macaulay Pitt Ess. (i887» 319 Newcastle sent for 
Pitt, hogged him,. .and lisped out the highest compliments. 
1838 Lytton Alice ‘And me, too*, Usped Sqphia—the 
youngest hope. 1855 Browning Cleon 3 The light wave 
flsps ‘Greece’. 

Hence Lisped///, a, 

<1x851 Joanna Baillte Basil 11. iv. Wks. (1851) 27 The 
lisp’d flattery of a cunning child. 

Lisper (li'spsi). Also 5 lyspare, 6 lispar, 
lypaar. [f. Lisp v. + -er L] One who lisps. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv, 306/2 Lyspare, blesus. .stbllus. 25x9 
Horman Yulg. 31 No man shulde rebuke and scorne a 
blereyled man or gogylyed, or toungetyed, or lypsar, or 
a stuttar or fumblar. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc- Cempit, n. 
42 'J'he disaffection ofLispers consists m Conformation, and 
not at all in Intemperature. ^ 2709 Steele Tatler No. 77 
F X, 1 remember a Race of Lispers^ fine Persons, who took 
an Aver.«ion to particular Letters in our Language, 2823 
Byron Juan ix. Ixxviii, Each lovely lisper Smiled. 2827 
Lytton Pelham ih, * Ah *, stud the hsper, careles&ly ; ‘ but 
can he write poetry, and play proverbs?* 

lisping (li’spig), vb}, sb. [f. Lisp v. + -ikg 1.] 
The action of the verb Lisp (///., irans/,, and /g.). 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 306/2 Lyspjmge, sibilatus, blesura. 
1625 J. Kino David's Strait 5 Plato’s crump-shoulder and 
Aristotle’s lisping. 2641 ‘Smectvmnuus’ Yi/uL Answ. § 13. 
156 For our parts we answer without lisping. 2674 R. God- 
frey [nj. Ab. Physic 205 Having some delect in her 
Speech, to wit, a Lisping. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 
li. 622 To prevent lisp'ng, stammering, and other such like 
imperfections, 2820 Hazlitt Led, Dram. Lit. 10 These 
first crude attempts at poetry and Uspings of the Muse. 
2839 Longf. Yoiees Nt. Prelude xiii. Low Uspings of the 
summer rain. 

attrib. 2875 Tennyson Q. Mary v. ii, I remember How 
I would dandle you upon my knee At lisping-age. 

Jii'Sping, ppl. a. [t Lisp v. + -i.n’G 2.] That 
lisps ; (of sounds or utterance) characterized by a 
lisp or lisping. 

2533 CovERDALE /sa. xxvUL II The Lorde also shal speake 
with Hspinge lippes and with a straunge language vnto 
this people. ^ 2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 68 A 
pleasant lisping sound. 2646 Fanshawe Guarino's Pastor 
Fido (1676) 142 Thy llthping gibberish. 2669 Holder 
Elem, Speech 45 The other y»ir of Lisping and Sibilant 
Letters. 2776 S. J. Pratt Pupil Pleas. (1777) 1 . 27 A lisping 
accent. 2827 Lytton Pelham Hi, I beard my own name 
pronounced by a very soft, lisping voice. 2841 Myers Cath. 
Th. 111. V. 17 The father who should impose the obligations 
of manhood upon a yet lisping son,., would be as unjust as 
he would be unwise. 

Saispingly (Irspigli), adv. [f. prec. + -LT 2 .] 
In a lispinj; manner; with faltering utterance. I 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Agst. Cursing <5- Swearing 
Wks. I. 50/1 Little children that can scarce, .speake plaine, 
can make a shift to sweare lispingly. 1660 Fuller AHxt 
Co«/<'«i//.62_How lispingly and imperfectly doe we perform 
thecloseof this Petition. iSs^New Monthly Mag. XI^VII, 
419 The affairs which were lispingly discussed in the lady’s 
chamber. 

D^ispotlild (li'spattnd). ' Also 6 lespund, lesh 
pund, 7-8 leispound, (8 lispond), 8-9 lispund. 
[ad. LG. and Du. lispund, contr. f. livsch pund 
* Livonian pound * *= med.L. Uvonicum talentum. 
(An example, in the form Hspunt^ is quoted by 
Du Cange from a Polish document of 1454.)] A 
unit of weight used in the Baltic trade, and in 
Orkney and Shetland, varying at different periods 
and in different localities from 12 to 30 pounds. 


*545 Rates Custom Ho. d vj, viii lyspoundes facit .c If. 
XX. lispoundes facit a shyp pounde. 2597 Skene De Verb. 
Signif. s. v. Serplaith, Ane slane and twa pound Scottish 
makis ane lesh pund.^ 2693 J. Wallace Orkney 92 Leij, 
poxmd a weight of their Victual, which contains 24 of their 
Merks ; it is also called a Setten, This answers to 28 of 
our pounds. 1793 Statist. Acc. Scot., Skctl. V. 197 The 
butter, .is delivered to the landlord in certain cases by the 
lispond. This denomination of weight consisted originally 
of only 12 Scotch or Dutch pounds. By various acts. .it 
has been gradually raised to 30 lb. 1822 Scott Pirate i. 
Eight lispunds of butter. 1B37 G. G. Macdoucall Granh's 
F, Coast Greenland 33 A tribute of 227 lispounds of walrus- 
teeth. 1858 Homans Cycl, Commerce 1635 [At Riga) the 
lispound = 20 lbs. [=i8*4lbs. avoirdupois]. 

ILispy (.li’spi’, a. nonce-wd. [f. Lisp j^.-h-v.] 
Characterized by a lisp; inclined to lisp. 

2873 Durnford Lei. 25 Oct. Menu(i8gg) 165 Lord Stan- 
hope reminded me really of what h*was years ago, rather 
prosy and lispy, but sensible and full. 

*t* Xiiss. Obs. Also I H^s, liss, 2-4 lisse, 3 
lysse, 4-5 lys. [OE. libs, liss, f. libc gentle, soft ; 
see Lithe a."] 

1 . Remission, release; mitigation, abatement; 
hence, cessation, end. 

rxooo Credo 54 (Gr.) Remissionem peceaiorunt. Lisse ic 
Selyfe leahtra jeliwylces. <*2175 Lamb. Horn. 145 Song 
wiS-uten lisse. cizoo Moral Ode 239 in Trin. Coll. Horn., 
EiSer do5 hem wo inoh, nabbeS hie none lisse. 023^ 
Chaucer H, P’aine 1. 220 Ther sawe I loues venus kysse 
And graunted was^ of the tempest_ lysse, c 2386 — Frankl. 
T. 510 What for his labour and his hope of blisse His woful 
herte of penaunce hadde a lisse. 2393 Lancl. P. PL C. ii. 
200 Loue is lech of lyue and lysse of alle pejme, ri45o 
Lonelich Grail li. 310 Of his peynes he myhle hauen non 
lys. xBoz Sibbald Chron. Sc. Poetry Iv, Gloss., Liss, 
remission or abatement, especially of any acute disease. 

2. Tranquillity, peace, rest; joy, delight. 

c 1000 Pheenix 672 (Gr.) Lifgan m lis.se lucis et pads. 
<1x023 WuLFSTAN Horn. (Napier) 265 pa eadij^an ceaster- 
waran pir xefeop and wynsumiaS on^ lisse and on blisse. 
<*1175 Laino. Horn. 25 Blisse and lisse ic sende uppon 
monnen h® me luuie'3. C1205 Lay. 3261 pat he mihte.. 
libben on lisse [later text ine bli.-^se]. cizjs Sayings of 
Bede m Horstm. Altengl. Leg. 505 j/er-inne is reste 
and lisse. a 23x0 in Wright Lyric P. xviii, 57 Suete Ihesu, 
..Myn huerte love, min huerte lisse. X3.. Guy IVarw. 
(A.) 430 Bring me of pis wodenisse And bring me in to sum 
lisse. 2377 Lancl. P. PL B. ix. 29 Lorde of lyf and of 
ly^te of lysse and of peyne. 2393 Ibid. C. vii, 3x5 Me ys 
leueie in this lif a.s a lorel beggen pan in lysse to lyue, 
Iiiss ; see Lis 

II Lisse (l/s), sb. lisse smooth (in cr^pe 
lisse smooth crape).] A kind of silk ganze. 

2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C, xiii. 113 The snowy lisse 
crape cap. 2864 Daily Tel. 11 Mar., A Fong white crape 
lisse veil. 1879 Mrs. Eliot James /«</. Honsek. Managetn. 
28 Lisse, if you go to a hot sution [in IndtaJ, would be 
almost useless. 1884 Cassells Fam. Mag. Feb. 284/2 
Edge it with lace plaiting or lisse frilling. 

II Lisse (i/s), Weaving, [a. F. lisse, lice 
(cf. with quot. K. haxite //«).] — Lease sb.^ 2, 3. 
Also see qnots, 1878, 1885. 

2782 EncycL Brit- (ed. 2) IX. 67x1/1 [Parts of a ribbon- 
loom] 6'1‘hehigh-lisses, or lists, are a number of long threads, 
with plalines, or plate-leads, at the bottom (etc.]. 2878 De 
Champeaux TVi/rr/rj' Introd., [Explains the Misses 'to be’ 
the two cylinders of which the loom conrists). 1885 E. 
Muntz 7 apestry xvi. 358 Rings of small cord called ‘ lices * 
or ‘ llsses are fastened to each thread of the front cloth. 

t Lisse, z'. (? exc. Also 4 les, 4-5 lis, 

lys, 4-6 lysse. [OE. lissian pre-Eng. *linpiso- 
jan, f. Vin/jo^ soft, mild : see Lithe a.J 

1 . Irans. To subdue (only OE,); to mitigate, 
assuage, relieve fpain, etc.). 

a 1000 Sal. tfr S'at- 294 (Gr.) YIdo beop on eor^an se^^hwses 
craiftig . . lisseb [?/>/* lissaSj eal S$t heo wile. ^1320 R. 
Brunne Medit. 702, Y prey pe sumdele hys peyne pou lys, 
c 1350 IVilL Paleme 848 Forto lissen his langour. c 2470 
Golagros ^ Gaw. 173 Hym likis in land your langour to Tis. 
1562 Turner Herbal ii. 113 Such compositiones as stanche 
or lysse ake. 

2 . To relieve (o/pain, etc.) ; to comfort. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus u 702 Lat vs lyssen wo with oher 
speche. Ibid, u 1082 Troylus. .is somdel of akyngc of his 
wounde Ilyssed. c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxviii. (Adrian) 
117 As for to les paiue of bar payne. ^2386 Chaucer 
Frankl. T. 442 In hope for to been lissed of his care, c 1440 
Pol, Rel. ^ L. Poems 245/45 This leche lyssyd me, lazars. 
^2460 J. Russell Nurture 31 Son, open thyn hert for 
peraventure y cowd the lis. c 1470 Harding Chron. xciv. ii, 
In water [he] was cast, his fleshe to keele and lisse 2483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 352 b/i That .. they may be eased and 
lyssed of theyr paynes. 

3 . intr. To abate, cease, stop ; to be relieved 0/. 

C1400 Rom. Rose 3758 Than of my peyne I gan to lisse. 
Ibid. 4128, I trowc my ,peyne shall never lisse. 2825-60 
Jamieson, To Liss, to cease, to slop. It never lisses, it never 
ceases, Roxb. 

Hence f Li’ssing vbt. sb. 

?rt 1412 Lydc. Two Merchants 641 Which in to lissyng his 
langour did leede. 

lassen (li's’n). dial. Also y lisne, 7-9 lissom. 
[Of obscure origin : cf. List ji 5 . 3 , which has some 
affinity in meaning (cf. sense 4 of that word).] 

1 . A cleft or seam dividing the strata of a rock. 
C2640J. Smyth Hundred of Berkeley (1885) III. 175 A 
strange stone, .wherein is noe chinke, cracke, chopp, or 
Lisne at all. a iSy] Hale Prinu Orig. Man. it vH. 192 In 
the Lisne of a Rock at Kingseote in Glocestershire, I found 
at least a Bushel of Petrified Cockles. 2677 Plot Oxfordsh, 

58 We have another fine Earth . . found frequently in the 
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lissoms or seams of the Rocks. 1847 Haluwt^ll, Lissen, a 
cleft in a rock. Glouc. 1890 Gloucester Gloss.^ Z.issen, 
a cleft in a rock ; the parting of stone in a quarry. 

2 . A layer or slratum ; t ^ support for a beehive. 
X790 Trans, Soc, Arts VIII. 126 (Let. fr. Faringdon, 
Berks! Two [hivesj. .that I was obliged to raise on U-soms 
nine inches high. 1879 in ,Miss Jackson ShroPsk. Word- 
bh. s,v., ‘ In burnin* lime we putten first a lissom o' coal, an’ 
then a lissom o’ lime-stwun ’. 

■ 3 . A Strand of rope ; * one of the rows of straw 
plait in a bonnet* (Devon 1837 ^•)- 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech,, Lissens^ the ultimate strands of 
a rope. 1B86 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk., L.issoiiiy 
the strand of a rope ; each lissom may be composed of 
several yams. 

. Lissencephalons (U^sense fabs), a. ZooU [{. 
mocl.L. Lissencephal-a (f. Aifftrot smooth + e^Kt- 
<fa\os bvain) + -ous.j Pertaining to the Lissence- 
phala, the second group of mammals in Owen’s 
classification, which have smooth brains. 

1859 Owen Class, Mammalia 33 The following Table 
exemplifies the correspondence of the groups in the Lyen* 
cephalous and Li^sencephalousserie.s. 1875 VtUKKr. Zool. 53 
The lissencephalous or smooth-brained mammals fall natur- 
ally into four well-defined orders. 
iLiisses, pi of Lis 1 , 

Iiissom (li'ssm), a. Also lissome. [Con« 
traded variant of Lithesome.] Supple, limber; 
lithesome; lithe and agile. 

a 1800 Pecge Suppl. to Grose ( 1814 ) 34 Lissonty limber, 
relaxed, North. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. 147 
They are. .so much more athletic, and yet so much lissomer 
— to use a Hampshire phrase, which de.servesat least to be 
good English. 1825 Britton Beauties Wiltsh. III. 375 
Li/hesome, or Lissome^ soft, pliable; expert in action. 
/X 1839 Praed Poems ( 1864 ) II. 135 Back flew the bolt of 
lissom lath. 1855 Tennyson Brook 70 Straight, but as 
lissome as a hazel wand, 1879 Jefferies IVi/d Life in S, 
Co. II The lissom bound of the hare. 1890 ‘ Rolf Boldre- 
WOOD * Miner's Right ( 1899 ) 187/1 The tongues grow lissom 
under the influence of good fellowship and potent liquor. 
Jig. i 8 p 9 Hf.lps Friends in C. Ser. n. I. viii. 227 His 
[Ovid'sJ lissome lines are droned over, 

b. That renders supple, nonce-use. 

1864 Ld. Derby llicui xvni. 389 They wash'd the corpse, 
With lissom oils anointing. 

Hence tLssomness. 


1857 Hughes Tom Brosvn n, Ui. (1871^ 264 He.. was ap- 
plauded by all for his lissomness. 1:895 Saintsbury Cor- 
rected impressions xy.x 42 His. .marvellous lissomeness. .of 
thought. . 

Lissotriohous (lis^^-trikss), a. Zool. [f. Gr. 
\i(rffo5 smooth + Tpi^-, 6/>iV hair,] Smooth-haired ; 
leiotrichous. 

x88o F. P* pAscoB Zool. Classif, (ed. s) 280 Ltssoirlchotts 
or LioirichouSy having straight smooth hair, 
tliist, Obs. Forms: i hlyst, a-4lust(e, 
3-4 list(e, lyst, 4 l^st, 4-6 list. [OE. hlyst 
masc. and fern. « OS. hhist fern., ON. hlust fern. 
OTeut. OAryan ^hlusH-s (Skr, pnlkti 

obedience'l, f. root *klus- {\kleus-\klous^y OTeut. 
^hltts- hleus- hlansAy found also in Ihe.vbs. 
OE. hlosmaHy OHG. los^n (MHG. losen'), OHG. 
Idstren ^rhodGer. dial, lauslertf. d. G, liisterjii 
Sw. lystya, Da. lystre to ‘answer* to a name, ‘an- 
swer " the helm), M H G. IdscKen (mod.G. lauschen\ 
MHG. Ittsemerty liisenen, all meaning ‘to listen^; 
also, outside Teut., in OSl. sly^aii to hear, sluxtl 
hearing, Lith. klaush obedience, klausyti to hear, 
Zend fyaosdne to hear, Welsh clPlst, Irish cheas 
fern., ear (:— OCeltic ^klonsia). The root OAryan 
*klii 5 - : kleus- \ klons- (Teut. *hltts- \ hleus- : 
hloHs-) is an extended form oi'^klu- (Teut. */ilu-) : 
see Lodij a] 

1 . Hearing; the sense of hearing. To have or 
give a list : to give ear, be attentive, keep silence. 

c xoTO iEtFRic Horn. II. 550 Da fif and^itu ure lichaman, 
oxt is sesihh and hlyst, swascc and stenc and hrepung. 
c xooo 6‘a4:. Leeclul. II, 40 Gif [mon] yfelne hlyst haibbe, 
cst^$ Lamb. Horn. 75 Hore lust hore loking hore blawing 
bore smelling heore feling wes al iattret. c 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 6i Gif he binimecS us ure sihte o3er ure liste. rxzos 
Lay. 11577 Mi fader Caredoc makede lust ^ Jjus spajc, 
<1x300 Cursor M. 13708 All haigafhim list ilkan. C1330 
Asstimp. Virg . (B.AI. MS.) 2 Sitte^ stille ^ haueh lyst. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. viL xxu 11495) 238 Thyckenes 
oflusteand of herynge. axi^ooOctouian 60 Fele of hem 
casled a cry.. That noon of hem that syttehymby Mayhaue 
no lest. 

2 . The ear. (But cf. List sb.^ r b.) 

c 1380 Sir Feruinb. 1900 With ys bond a wolde he 5yue 
a such on on h’ luste hat al hy breyn scholde clyue al 
aboute ys fuste. c 1386 Chaucer Wijes Prol. 634 He smoot 
me ones on the list, a 1535 More Hmoe a Sergeant would 
learne to play the Jrere Wk-;. ij b, And with his fist, Upon 
the lyst, He gaue hym such a blow, That [etc-V 
ttist, Qbs. Also 3-4 liste, 4-5 lyst(e, 
lest(e. [Com. Teut. : OE. /iV/str. fern, corresponds 
to OFris. lest. OS. list art, wisdom (Du. list fem., 
cunning), OHG., MHG. list masc., wisdom, art, 
craft (mod.G. list fem., craft, stratagem), ON. lik 
fern., art, skill (Sw., Da. list')^ Goth, lists fem., 
stratagem, wile:— OTeut. *listi-Sy f. root *lfs- 
{\lais- in Goth, lais I know) : see Leaun v., Lohe.] 
Art, craft, cunning. Also phr. by or iviih list. 

Christ 1318 hlid hu micle elne se’^hwjdc 
wjile hurh calle list lifes tilisan. <1 xooo Casdmeds Gen. 588 


(Gr.) Lcedde hie swa mid li;^enum & mid listum speon Idese 
on hxt unriht. 1:1205 Lav. 17210 Betere is liste Ic‘1275 
sleahhej l^ne ufel strenffe. a 1225 Leg. A’ath. 1527 b'wa pe 
cnotte is icnut..haEt ne mei hit liste ne lu3er strengoe 
noweier. .leowsin. <11250 Owl <f- Night. 172 Ich wolde 
bi3te bet mid liste, 'J’han ihu mid al thine slrengthe. 
a 1275 Prov. ./Alfred 63B in O. E. Misc. 136 Of him hu mi^t 
leren listes and fele heues. 13. . Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2046 This 
was a dede of queint list. ^1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ix. 
(Bartkolomaens) 322 He crucifyt wes fyrste & [syne] his 
.skyne of flaj^ne with lyste. rr43o Hymns Virg. (1S67) 42 
We ben bjgilid alle wih cure lyst. 

Xiist (list), Also 4-7 lyst(e, liste, 5liest, 
lyyst(e. [OEI. Hstc wk. fem. - MDu. lijste (Du, 
lijst'), OHG. Itsta (MHG. Hste^ mod.G. kiste> ; the 
Teut. word was adopted in Rom. as It. lis/a, F. 
lisle ; the ON. lista (z) is prob. from Fr. or ME.] 
I. Border, edging, strip. 
f 1 . gvn. A border, hem, bordering strip. Obs. 
a 700 Epinal Gloss. 583 Lembum, listan s'el thres. 13. . E, 
E. Allit. P. B. 1761 pe myst dryues J>or3 h® b’st of h® lyftSj 
bi h® I03 medoes. 13,. Guy IVarsv. (1887) p. 464 (MS. A) 
His targe wih SuH list He carf atvo. c 1375 Se. Leg. Saints 
vii. [jacobus Minor) 48 pai stryfe wald, quha mycht fyrst 
Of his kirtil nycht^ liste. 1433 7Vf/. Ebor. (Surtees) II. 
49 Unam luellam de twill, cum nigris Ij'stez. 15x3 Douglas 
jEneis Kill. Prol. 38 'Ihe nyclit furthspred hyr cloke with 
sablll b’st. 1591 G. Fletcher Russe Comm:v. (Hakl. Soc.) 
16 In the very farthest part and list of Europe bordering 
upon Asia. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xx. § 10 t'l’hey] haue 
thought it better to let them (the books of the Apocrypha) 
stand as a list or inarginall border vnto the olde Testament. 
1650 Fuller Pisgah r. vi. 15 Trachonitis, the coursest list 
and most craggy ground about the countrey of Judea. X684 
R. Waller A'<x/. Exper. 96 The water begins first to 
congeal at the lop round the edges, and from that List of Ice 
shoots several small Threads to the middle. ^ 1696 Bp. 
Patrick Comm, Exod. xxv. ii A Border or List of Gold 
went round at the Top of it. 

f b. Applied to the lobe of the ear. Obs. [Cf. 
G. ohrleiste^ which, however, means the ‘ helix * of 
the ear; also List sb.'^ 2.] 

1530 Palscr. 239/2 Lyste of the ear^ mol de Icraylle. 
i6xx CuTGR. s.v. Mol. 1631 Dckker Match vie in Loud. 
n. 30 They htiue gtuen it me soundlj’, I feele it vnder the 
lists of both eares. 

2 . spec. The selvage, border, or edge of a cloth, 
usually of dififerent material from the body of the 
doth, t Phrase, within the lists (usual in state- 
ments of measurement). [So F. liste in Cotgr,] 

[1297 Magna Carta Edw. /, c. xxv, Una latitudq panno- 
rum tinctofum, russetorum, & haubereettorum scilicet due 
ulne infra listas.) 1433 Hdls of Parlt^. 452/1 The lyste at 
the one ende of all soche Streite Clothes. £1440 Proinp, 
Parv. 307/1 Lyyst of e^oXh^yforago. s$s^Aci 14 <5* 15 Hen. 
Vltly c. 1 All maner of white brode wollen clothes with 
crumpfl listes, otherwise called bastardes. 1535 Act 27 
Hen. VUl, c, 12 § a Euery brode cloth shall conteine in 
breadthseuen quarterRof a yarde within the listesat the least, 
rsgz Nashe A Penilesseitd. 2) 8 For his breeche.s they were 
madeofthe lists of broad cloaths. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M* 
i.ii. 30. 1677 W, Hubbard Narrative it. x 'I he List or Border 
here being known to be more worth then the whole Cloth. 
1700 Tyrrell Hist, Eng. 1 L 7 16 Woollen-Cloaths that were 
not two Ells within the Lists, according to King Richard’s 
(ist) late Assize, or Statute. 1835 Ure Philos, AJanuf. 
186 A few threads of strong coarse j'arn are placed to form 
the lists or selvages of the cloth, ^ 1842 Bischoff Woollen 
Alanuf. II. 396 The list is made in the West of England 
frequently of goats’ hair. 1844 G. Dodd Textile Afam/f. 
iii. 104 The tenter-hooks were driven into poles and rails, 
and the cloth hung on them by the ‘ list ' at the edges, 

b. fig. and proverbial. 

X589 Pappe IV. Hatchet A 2 b, Yet find fault with broad 
termes, for 1 haue mesured yours with mine, & I find yours 
broader iu.st by the list. 1596 Lodge Alarg. Am^. (1876) 
24 Arsadachus knowing the cloth by the Hsi, the bill by the 
Item, the Steele by the marke fete.). 2622 Peacham 1 

Gent. \. (1634) IS Which miserable ambition hath so furnished j 
both Towne and Ckiuntrey with Coates of a new list, that | 
[eta). 1655 H. Vaughan Silrx Sciut. 11. Garland, False | 
joyes,..Peeces of sackcloth with silk lists. 1677 Gilpin | 
Deiuonol. (1867) 294 Who will reject a fine web of cloth, 
as one speaks, for a little coarse list at the end. 

c. In generalize<l use : Such selvages collectively; 
the material of which the selvage of cloth coni>ists. 

1567 Harman Caveat (Shaks. Soc.) 33 Their armes bounde 
up wth kercher or Ij’sle. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compt. 
Card. II. 62 We must, .constrain the Branches of those Fig- 
Trees, as near as we can to the Walls, . .with Nails and List. 
1719 D’Urfey Pills I. 263 Sissly .. Pulls off ^her Garter 
of woolen List. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. Ixi. (1804) 438 
A dirty rag. .tied with two pieces of list. 1772 Mrs.Delany 
Lett. Ser. ii. I. 401, 1 have had list nailed round my dooi^, 
and stopping every crack and crevice that let in cold air 
(etc.). X901 Q. Rev. Apr. 483 By 1850 india-rubber had 
superseded list for cushions (of billiard-tables). 

d. aitrib. (quasi-ftc^’.) = Made of list. 

x66i Inuenlarye in AfS. Rawl. A. 182 If. 311 On rugg, 2 
Lisle couerlids (etc.). 1847 C. Bronte J. Eyre xvii. (1890; 171 
Her quiet tread muffled in a list slipper. x85t Itlustr. Cntal. 
Gt. Exhib. X121 List carpet. x866 Mrs. H. Wood St. Alar- 
tins Eve xviL (1874) 193, I have got on list shoes, ma'am. 
1901 Q. Rev. Apr. 485 List cushions were abandoned in 
favour of rubber. 

3 . A strip of cloth or other fabric. 
asx< 3 oBirtkyesussZ^\n'^oTt,Xm.Allengl.Leg.t^Z^s) 9 'lAad 
bond him wib alLste. a 1300 Cursor Al. 19845 A mikel Hnnen 
clath foursquar Laien dun, him thoghtwas bar, At nokesfour, 
four listes lang, Vnto b« lift b^t-wit it hang_. 1362 Lancl. 

P. PI. A. VI. 8 He bar a bordun I-bounde wib a h^od lyste. 
X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. iv. (1495) 191 Chyidrens 
.. lymraes ben bounde wj^h lystes and other couenable 
bondes that thei ben not crokid. £1450 AIE. Aled. Bk. 
(Heinrich) 122 Bynde him abouc be brawon of be arrae wyb 


a pood lyste. ? <1x525 Trent. Galnimt 186 in Hazl. E. P. P. 
HI. isg'lhejT gownes and theyr cotes shredde all in lystes. 
1546 Phaer Bk. Childr. (1553) Kvb, Make a girdle of a 
wollen list mete for the midle of the pacieni. 1506 Shaks. 
Tam. iihr. ui. ii. 69 With a Hnnen slock on one Teg, and a 
kersey boot-hose on the other, gartred with a red and blew 
kst.- 17x3 Swift Elegy on Partridge Wks. 1755 III, u. So 
A list the cobler’s temples ties, To keep the hair out of his 
eyes. 1727 Bradley Pam. Diet. s.v. A mb/e. Many fold fine 
soft Lists about the Gambrels of the Hor>e. 1706 Morse 
IL 37 ‘I'he four seams adorned with lists of 
a different colour from that of the cap. 
iransf. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. ii. Wks. 1616 
I. 246 You sJaue, you list, you shreds, you—. (Beats the 
Tailor). 1614 — Barth. F, iv. iv. (i63t> 67 Those super- 
stitious reliques, those lists of Latin, the very’ rags of Rome, 
and patches of Poperie. 

t b. Formerly often : A strip of cloth used for 
filtering or for causing a liquid to drip. Obs. 

*593 T* Hvll Art Gardening 152 Putting clothes or lists 
. .hanginghalfe outof ihepan. that they may so drop con- 
tinually water on them in the forme of feltring, as the wise 
name it. ^1623 Lodge Poor Alans Talent (j88i) 12 Distill 
them by a filter, which is by a list, or passe them through a 
cloth or bagg. x66o Boyle Neiv Exp, Phys. Mech. xxxv. 
263 We resolved, instead of a List of Cotton, or the like 
Fibre, to make use of a Siphon of Glass. 

4 . A band or strip of any material ; a line or 
band conspicuously marked on a surface. ? Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barik. De P. R. xvii. clxii. (1495) 709 A 
meete horde is areryd and sette vpon fete : and compassed 
wyth a lyste abowte. c 1575 J. Hooker Life Sir P, Carew 
(1857) ic^ His herse was set up. .with list and rail garnished 
with scutcheons. 1599 R. Linche Anc. Fiction M ij, A 
certaine white list and streake, called by the Astrologers Via 
laciea. _ X648 Gage tVest Ind. xu. (1655) 57 Their shooes.. 
the outside whereof of the profaner sort are plated with a 
list of silver. 1669 Boyle Contn. Nesv Exp. 1. (1682) 53 
The divisions of an Inch made on a list of paper. 1686 
V1.OT Stafpordsk. 413 There is a list of grass greener than 
ordinary, call'd St. Kenelms-furrow. 1713 Derham Phys. 
Theol. vn. ii. 379 A black List of Something adhering to 
the Rock — which he found was a great number of Swal- 
lows. 1747 Gent/, Afag. 310 Their ends fof wire) being 
fastened to Jhe under parts of the boards at XX, by means 
of a list of tin, half inch broad, which is nailed over them. 
2775 Phil. Trans LXVII. 37, I have glued three wooden 
lists on the back of the board to prevent its warping, 
b. One of the divisions of a head of hair, of a 
beard. [? Suggested by It. lis/a.] 
x8s9 Tennyson Vivien 242 A comb of pearl to part The 
lists of such a beard as youth gone out Had left in ashes. 
x88o A. J. Butler Daute*s Purg. i. 4 He wore his beard 
long and mingled with white hair, like to his locks, of which 
a twofold list forig. soia doppia lisfa\ fell to his I reast. 

5 . A Stripe of colour. ? Obs. (Cf. F. liste.) 

X406 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 34 The body of blacke 
wull & a yelow lyste afier eyther syde. 1530 Palscr. 239/2 
Lyste on horsebacke, raye, CX586 Sidney Arcadia in. 
(1629) 273 His horse was of a firie sorrell, with blacke feete, 
and bla»e list on fafs backe. tSsx Ainsworth An/tot. 
Ptntai.y Exod. xxviii 19 There are many colours [of Agate] 
and some the best, that are greene with a golden list. 1646 
Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xi. 331 The M-e having a 
peculiar marke of a crosse made by a blacke list downe his 
backe, and another athwart. i5<o Bulwbr Anthropomei. 
Pref., Painted with U^ts, here, naked arms behold, X77Z-84 
Cook Voy. (1790) I. 319 The blue cat .. having a fine blue 
tinge, with a beautiful red list down its back. X774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. n. 49 All along the back there runs a white 
list, which ends at the insertion of the tail. 1^46 P. Parley's 
Ann. VII. 35 With some black about the face, and a list of 
the same down the hind part of the neck. 

t b. Used for : A mark of a wound, a scar. Obs, 
rare 


c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynton xxi. 464 He sholde never 
have kuowen hym, yf it nad not be a lityll liste [orig. cica- 
trice\ that he had by his right eye. 

6. Ai'ch. •|*a. (See quot. i8i2-t6,) Obs. b. A 
small square moulding or ring encircling the foot 
of a column, between the toms below and the 
shaft above. (Cf. Ltstel.) 

Cf. obs. F. Hstey *a small square out-iutting brow, or 
member of a plller’ (Cotgn). 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 32 The Freese, the List, the OvoJo. 
X73S Dyche & Pardon Did,. Listy ..^ Fillet or fiat Ring 
that ornaments the Bottoms of Columns immediately above 
the Torus. xe4S Pococke Descr. East II. ii. 156 The capital 
con-isting only of a large list or square stone, and a large 
quarter round under that. x8x2-'i6 J. Smith Panorama 
Sci. ty Art 1. 177 The list or spiral line of the volute runs 
along the face of the abacus. 1842-59 GwiLT/frY/nV. Gloss. 

7 . In various technical senses, f a. (See quoL 
1688.) b. Carpentry. (? U, S.) ‘The upper rail 
of a railing’ (Knight Diet. Aleck. 1875). c. 
Carpentry. A strip cut from the edge of a plank. 
(Cf. List z /,3 3). d. 7 'in-plaiing. The wire of tin 
left on the untler edge of a tinned plate, which is 
removed by plunging the plate into the list-pot. 

x6S8 R. noLM^Anwuryiii. 283/1 The Part^ 0/ a fWool-) 
Card.. .The List, is that as Is nailed to hold the Leaf. 1034 
Hoi.lanu Manu/.Mela! ill. 37 There is vf 

sdvage of tin on the lower edge of everj* plate. . . w ne 
list is melted. .the boy takes out the plate. 


II. Bonndan'. 

1 8. A limit, bound, boundarj'. Often P‘: • 

1389 in En^. GiUs itS70) ss Any cHOO 

duellen wyt-outen ye iystys of thre myle fro y ta„nd p.Tst. 
Vtslr. TPoy 10669 All the ledls to.tbe l.stes 00 >b| 

Uid. t^tsf tS 59 Primrr in h & iiSs 

miserable captives, wbichas 3-4/1 God set- 

of death. 1579 Tomson 

^Va-reTStofht [d^"s?nnesl«term^ fots. 



LIST. 

H. Smith Senn. (1637) 203 As though humility were the bond 
of all duties, like a list which holdeth men in compasse. 
1599 Shaks. Hen. K, v. ii. 295 You and I cannot bee con* 
fin’d within the weake Lyst of a Countreyes fashion. x6ox 
— Tivel. N. in. i. 86, 1 am bound to your Ncece sir : I meane 
she is the list of my voyage. 1638 Chillikcw. 

I. Concl. 41 1 To keepe my discourse within those very lists 
and limits which yourself have prescrib’d. 1645 Quarles 
Sif/. Recant, vi. 60 To what strange Lists Is her conceal’d 
Omnipotence confin’d ? _ 

f b. Region, territory, Obs. 

<xi649 Drumm, of HA^VTH. Poems 57 Whateuer foggy 
^Iists Do blind men in these sublunary Lists. 

9. spec, in pi. (+ sometimes construed as singP^ 
as the equivalent of the like-sounding OK. lisse 
(mod.F, lice) ; The palisades or other barriers en- 
closing a space set apart for tilting; hence, a 
space so enclosed in which tilting-matches or 
tournaments were held. fPhr. in, •within {th^ 
lists. Sometimes, by extension, the arena in which 
bulls fight or wrestlers contend, etc. f Also (rarely) 
sing, in the same sense. 

[The OF. lisse (see Lyce, used once by Caxton), which 
appears to have influenced the application of the Eng. word, 
is of doubtful etymology; it corresponds to Sp. tiza, Pg. 
li^a, It. lizza, med.L. lieix palisades, lists. Hatz.-Darm. 
suggest a late L. type *listia, f. OHG. ltsta\ see above.] ^ 
CX386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 660 Cambalo That Taught in 
listes with the bretheren two For Canacee. c 1^00 Rom, 
Rose 4109 Without the diche were listes made, With walles 
batayl^ large and brade. C1420 Anturs of Arth. 497 
(Douce MS.) pe lordes bydyue horn to list ledes With many 
seriant of mace. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vjii. xxii, Blamor 
..tooke his hors at the one ende of the lystes, and sire 
Trystram atte other ende of the lystes. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 
(Roxb.r 77 To doo armes in Iiestis to the utteraunce. 1523 
Ld. Berners I. cliv. 183 These two dukes came into 

the felde, all armed, in a lystes made for y® sayd duke of 
Almayne, cbalenger, and for the duke ofEnglande, defender. 
*589 Pasquits Return Civbj It fareth with them, as it 
dooth with the Wrastler within the L>»stes. 1503 Shaks. 
Rich. IT, 11. iii. 43 On paine of death, no person be so bold 
. .as to touch the Listes, Except the Marshall. ^ x62x Lady 
M. Wroth Urania 497 Encountering his enemie in a List, 
made of purpose betweene the Campe, and Castle. 1672 
Drydem tong. Granada i. i, When the Lists set wide, Gave 
room to the fierce Bulls. 18x2 Byron Ch. Har. i. IxxH, The 
lists are oped, the spacious area clear’d, 18x3 Scott Trierm. 
n. vii, A summer.day in lists shall strive My knights. 1842 
TENNYSON^'xVGrt/rt/mtfi, They reel, they roll in clanginglists, 
b. transf. and Jig, A place or scene of combat 
or contest. Phr. To enter {the) lists. 

1592 Shaks. Ven. ^ Ad. xclx. Now is she In the very lists of 
love, Her champion mounted for the hot encounter. 16x2 
Drayton Poly-otb, v. xoo As when his Trytons’ trumps doe 
them to battell call Within his surging lists to combat with 
the Whale, a 1626 Bp. Andrewes 7 Serm. It^ond. Combat 
vi. (1627) 88 The lysts where this temptation was vsed, was 
the Mountaine. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. iv. 
(1739) 9, 1 hold it both needless and fruitless to enter into 
the Lists, concerning the original of the Saxons. Ibid. lix. 
1x6 The King, loth to enter the List with the Clergy about 
too many matters, a 1649 Drumm. of Hanvth. Poems 
Wks. *sgsi) 22/2 See, C'hlorts, how the clouds Tilt in the 
azure lists. 1671 Milton Samson 463 Dagon hath pre- 
sum’d, Me overthrown, to enter lists with God.^ 1725 Pore 
Odyss. VIII. ixo Demodocus. .Majestic to the lists of Fame 
repairs. 1831 Brewster Nezvton (1855) 1* 77 The Royal 

Society, .contained few individuals.. capable of.. entering 
thelislsagainsthis.. assailants. 1848 Kingsley Trag. 

IV. i. 35 [Let] the .spirit Range in free battle lists. 1878 
Browning Poets Croisic Ixii, Slight lists Wherein the puppet- 
champions wage . . mimic war. 
tlO. a. sing, and pi. An encircling palisade; 
a railed or staked enclosure, b. pi. The starting- 
place of a race {=^h.carceres). Also sing, a race- 
course or exercising ground for horses. Obs, 

1581 Styward Mart. Discibl. I. 59 The cltie, pales or lyst 
or fort where y campe is lodged. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 68 
All these were pl.iced without the lists [L. extra tabnlaintn). 
z6oi Holland Pliny 1 . 222 To the Lists they [honses] must 
not be brought to enter into any mastries there before they 
be full flue yeres of age. X644 Evelyn Mem, (1857) I. loi 
A list to ride horses in, much frequented by the gallants in 
summer. 1662 H. More Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. (1712) 12 
We both setting out from the same Llscs, though taking 
several ways, .. meet together .. at the same Gaol. 1737 
West Let. (in verse) in Gray's Poems (1775) 19 As yet just 
started from the lists of time. 

III. 11 . Comb. : list-boy, in Tin-plating, a boy 
employed to place the plates in the list-pot ; list- 
pot, a cast-iron trough containing a small quantity of 
melted tin, in which the tinned plates are plunged 
to remove the * list * (see 7 d) ; list-wall [cf. sense 
4], a dry wall with one or more strips or bands of 
cemented walling. 

18x8 S. Parkes in Mem. Lit. f,- Phil. Soc. Mancli. (1819) 
Scr. 11. III. 369 'ITiere is always a wire of tin on the lower 
edge of every plate, which is .. removed .. in the follow- 
ing manner, A boy called the *Hst-boy, takes the plates 
when they arc cool enough to handle, and puts the lower 
edge of each into the •list-pot. X793-X813 Reports Agric. 
62 (E. D. D.) A wall-fence * p.artly dry and partly cemented 
with mortar, or what is commonK' called a *Ust wall 1850 
yrnl.R.Agrie.Soc.yA. 11.728 Thefenceis what is called a 
list wall, alternate layers of dry wall and stone with mortar. 

last (.list), Also 4-5 lost(0, lyst(e. [f. 
List Cf. Icel. lyst fem., appetite (for food).] 
1 1 . Pleasure, joy. delight. Obs, 

CX205 L^y. 13078 pa andswarede pe munec mid muchelere 
lisle [Mrer /eA-/ mid swipe godc wille] 13.. E.E.Allit.P. 
A. 467 So fare we alle wyth luf and Ij-ste, To kyng & quene 
by cortayye. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 132 In curteisye was 
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set ful muche hir lest [v.r, list], e 1440 Promp. Parv. 306/2 
Lyst, or lykynge,. c 1450 Holland Ho^vlat 755 

All thus our lady thai lovit, with lyking and lyst. 1573 
Satir. Poems Refonn. xl. 197 How he suld..Ieaue this lyfe 
with list for all tb.air plaid. 

2 . Appetite, craving ; desire, longing ; inclination. 
Const. /<? (with sb. or inf.), rarely oj; f fre- 
quently collocated with leisure. Now only arch. 

c X220 Bestiary 544 He do3 men hungren and hauen Srist, 
and mani offer sinful list. cxx^oGen. Of Ex. 1231 Hem wexon 
ffrisi, fie water sleckedc 3e childes list, a 1300-1400 Cursor 
M. 24751 (Gotl.)pat giCs me list \pther MSS, lust e] of hir 
to rede, c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 738 (7871 Right a-noon 
as sesed is here le.st, So cesseth loue and forth to loue an 
newe. x423j'AS. I IvH, Hastovvnolest losing? 15x3 
Douglas jEneisyx.. ». 69 The wyld wolf..Rasys in ire, for 
thewod hungrislist. ^1533 Ld. UERNF.Rs//m7/i Ixvi. 226 The 
traytoure Gerard had no lyst to slepe. 1563-87 Foxe A. <5- 
M. (1596) 4x0/1 He had no leisure, and lesse lyst, to attend 
unto Wickliffes matters. 1575 Toroerv, Faulconrie 278 It 
is a very good way^ to . . kill the list and lyking of a opar- 
hawke, to feede htr .. with liquid meates wa.sht in water. 
1596 \V, Smith Chtoris (1877) 29 Since my disgrace 1 had 
of them no list. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 11. xv. (1614) 195 
If he have list to the sioole. 1641 Milton Reform, i. wks. 
X85X 111. 9,1 have done it, neither out of malice, nor list to 
speak evill. 1659 Fuller App. Inj. Innoc. 11840) 319, I had 
little list or leisure to write. 1682 Bunyak Holy War 242, 

1 thank you for all things courteous and civil, but for your 
cordial 1 have no list thereto. 1825 Scott Talism, xxvi, 

I have more list to my bed than to have my ears tickled. 
1839 Bailey Fes/us viii. (i848> 84 To give a loose to all the 
lists of youth. 1888 P. Cushing Blacksmith of Foe 111. x. 
216 The divine list of sex, and the sweet ache of soul. 

3 . (One’s) desire or wish; (one’s) good pleasure. 
Phrase at (one's) list. Now only arch. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 22130 Turn Jxai sal til him titest, And 
slpen paas other at his list. ^1400 Rom. Rose 1957 PIcyn 
at your list 1 yclde me. 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 261 
Honestie my olde Graundfather called that, when menne 
lyued by law, not lyst. 16x0 G. Fletcher Christ's Tri. 
I. xxxi, Frail multitude ! whose giddy law is list. 1682 
Bunyan Holy War rioHethatcanof li&tand will propound 
what he pleases. 1(595 W\cv.B.KXHG\iA.Lay‘Clergy Wks. 1716 
I. 326 By the Law of the Lund, and not the Arbitrary list 
or will of any Man living. i8(57 J. B. Rose tr, Virgils 
yEneid 26 It was a god there working his own list. 

Xist (list), sb.^ Also 7-8 (Naiit.) lust. [Of 
obscure origin : perh. a use of List 

1 . Naut. The careening or inclination of a ship 
to one side. 

1633 T. James Voy. 82 The Ship at low water had a great 
lust to the offing. 16^8 Phillifs, Lust of a ship, 1834 M. 
Scott Cruise Midge li. (1842) 30 What a list to port she Is 
getting! i88x Daily News it Nov. 2/6 The cargo shifted 
giving the ship a list to port. 1883 Times 4 Jan. 8 The vessel 
gave a sudden list to starboard. 

2 , transf. A leaning over (of a bnilding, etc.). 

*793 Smeaton Edystone L.^ 85 The whole building had 

got a considerable List or leaning to the S. W. 1901 Longin. 
Mag. Sept. ^96 Two lines of straggling fence running with 
all sorts of lists and bends. 

^ist (list), [a. F. /w/ir=Sp., Pg., It. lista ; 
prob. identical with List sb.^, the special sense 
being developed from that of ‘strip’ (of paper): 
see List sh.’b 4.] A catalogue or roll consisting of 
a row or series of names, figures, words, or the like. 
In early use, esp. a catalogue of the names of persons 
engaged in the same duties or connected with the 
same object ; spec, a catalogue of the soldiers of an 
army or of p particular arm ; also in f phr. in or 
ivithin the list(^s, in list (occas. fig.). 

Active list, a list of those officers^ in the army or navy who 
are liable to be called upon for active service. Free list, (a) 
a list of persons who are allowed free admission to a place of 
entertainment; (6) a list of articles which are exempt from 
duty under the revenue laTvs. Also arjtty list, Civil list, 
retired list, sick list, etc. isee the first words), 
i6o2 Shaks. Ham. 1, L 98 Young Fortinbras .. Hath .. 
Shark’d vp a List of Landlesse Resolutes. Ibid. ii. 32 The 
Leuies, The Lists, and full proportions are all made Out of 
his suhiect, x6o6 — Ant. 4* Cl. in. vi. 76 The Thracian 
King Adullas ..The Kings of Mede, and Licoania, With 
a more larger List of Scepters. 16x3 — Hen. VJII, iv. 
i. 14 ’Tis the Ust Of those that claime their Offices this day. 
1622 F. Markham Bk, War iv. lii. 230 Pioners..are not 
reckoned Souldiers, neither come neere by many degrees 
either to that list or reputation. 1625 Bacon Ess., Of Youth 
4* Age (Arb.) 257 He was the Ablest Emperour, almost, of all 
the List. i6gfV.STArFov.i>Pae,Htb.i.\. (i8io)3TobeeinIi5t 
3000 Foot, and 250 Horse. 1646 Evance Noble Ord. 20 You 
will not be out of the List long. 1653 Procopius iv. 

157 The Battalion was of eight thousand foot, and the Archers 
of the List. 2655 Fuller Ch. Hist, i. v. § 10 Their Fear 
brought in a false List of their Enemies Number. 1696 
Phillips (cd. 5), List, a Scrowl of the Names of several 
Persons of the same Quality with whom we have Business, 
or with whom we have some Relation. A List of the Slain 
and Wounded in such a Battel. A List of such a ones 
Creditors. A List of the Prisoners in such a Prison. 1742 
Young Nt. Th. 1.284 Endless is the list of human ills. 1797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) VII. 383/2 The leiter-founders have a 
kind of list, or tarifT, whereby they regulate their founts. 
1809 Ld. ^Mulcrave in G. Rosds Diaries (i860) II. 358 His 
name being removed from the List of the Navy. 1847 
Makryat Childr. N. Forest xx, Edward took a list of the 
contents. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. ii. She keeps a little 
list of her lovers, 1874 Green Short Hist. iii. § 4. 128 The 
earliest classical revival restored Cscsar and Virgil to the 
Ust of monastic studies. 

"b. Pacing slang. Short for: The list of geldings 
in training. Hence /<?/«/ = to castrate. 1 
1890 Farmer Slang, Added to the List, an abbreviation of j 
‘ added to the list 01 gelding in training ’. 


LIST. 

t C. American. The return of particulars of 
taxable property required to be furnished by the 
owners, (Cf. List v .^ i b.) Obs. 

1646 Virginia Slat. (1B23) L 329 To the prejudice of many 
who have duely and according to law pre.sented their lUts. 
1655 Connect. Cot. Rec. (1850) 1. 279 Sea*Brooke is fjTied 
forty shillings for not sending ye Lists of iheire estates to the 
Courte. 

d. Comb.i tlist-maker = LiSTEii2 2; listprice 
the price fixed for an article in the printed list 
issued by the maker, or by the general body of 
makers of the particular cl.nss of goods. 

2666 Connect. Col. Rec, (1852) II. 48 This Court doth order 
that ye land. .be valued by the list makers ofStoningion. 
List, sb.l Obs. exc. dial. [Of obscure origin : 
cf. Du. lies pork-fat, G. leisle flank, groin.] The 
flank (of pork) ; a long piece cut from the gammon. 

1623 Markham Country Content, i. 71 Take the largest of 
your Chines ofPorke, and that which is called aListe. 1824 
Carr Craven Dial,, Lists, the flanks. 

List, sb,^, variant of Lisse sb^ = Lease sh.^ 
Also Comb, list-stick (see quot.). 

tgZz Encycl, Brit. (ed. 2) IX. 6711/1 Ihe list-slicks, to 
which the nigh-Iisses are tied. The high-Iisses or lists, are 
a number of long threads, with platines, or plate-leads, at 
the bottom. 

last, a. Obs. exc. dial. [app. connected with 
List Ready, quick (esp. of hearing). Also 

applied to rooms, etc. in which one hears well. 

18x3 (^ULLUM Suffolk Words s.v., * List of hearing ’, quick 
of hearing. 1823 Galt Gtlhaize II. 130 When any of his 
disciples were not just so list and bri.sk as they might have 
been. 1847 Halliwell s.v., A list house or room, where 
sounds are heard ca-stly from one room to another. /Cent. 
x86x N. Brit. Rev. Nov, 325 His ear was not list to catch 
the distant sounds. 1863 Tracts. Essex Archxol. See. W, 
185 Lfri?, quick ; as list of speech. 1887 Kent. Gloss.,List, 
the^ condition of the atmo.sphere when sounds are beard 
easily. ‘ It’s a wonderful list morning,’ 

Iiist (list), z/.l arch. Forms : i lystan, 3-4 
leste(a, luate(n, 4-6 lyst, 5 lyate, lest, lust, 
6-7 listo, 3- list. 3nj' sing, fires, (contracted) 1-6 
lyst, 2-6 lust, 3 Orm. lisste, 3-5 luste, 4-5 lest(e, 
4-6 lyste, liste, 4-7 list. Fa. t. 1-5 lyste, 2-5 
leste, 3 0r7«. lisste, 3-6 lust(e, 4-6 liste, lyst(e, 
4-7 list, (5 leist, lest). Also 4 lysted, 5 -yd, 
etc., 4- listed. [OE. lystan = OS. lustian (Du. 
lusien), OHG. Insten (MHG,, mod.G. Wsten), ON. 
lysta iSw. lysla, Da. lysle) t—OHeui. *lustjan, f. 
*lust-ns pleasure : see Lust sb. 

It is often somewhat uncertain whether forms in lust, should 
be referred to this verb or to Lust p. ; in southern and perh. 
in West Midland ME. the vowel may represent either rr or 
//, and the examples are here placed under the one vb. or 
the other as the sense suggests, in other dialects of ME., 
and occas. in the tSth c., occurs in the sense of list, 
and with its peculiar inflexion (e. g. 3rd sing. pres, lust), 
and in these cases it is more convenient to regard it as an 
altered form of this vb., due to the influence of the sb. or vh. 
lust, than as a special use of the latter.] 

1 . tmfiers. trans. (in OE. with acc. or dat>) To 
be pleasing to. Me list {pcxsss. listeth)'. I please, 
choose, like, care, or desire. 

a. Const, inf. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 51 Hine ne lyst his willan wyreean. 
cxooo iELFRic Gram, (Z.) 211 Lecturio, me lyst raedan. 
c 1x7s Lamb. Hour. 103 penne ban mon ne lust on his Hue 
nan god don. c 1200 Ormin8xi9 Himm lisste ba Wei etenn 
off an appell. exxos Lay. 30253 psm Uin^e lu.ste slepe. 
a 1300 Cursor A f. Na creatur sal ban list [7 Wh. luste, 

Edin. lesten] plai. 23.. Gaw.^Gr. Knt, penne lyst 
be lady to loke on be kny^t. CX37S Sc. Leg. Saints xxv. 
\yulinn) 206 My gud brethyre, quhy le.st 50U le? £■1385 
Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 490 The le^tyth nat a louere be. 
CZ400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxiii. loS Na man es forboden . . 
to trowe in what lawe \)Zt him list leue on. c 1440 Sir 
Gowther Him lystyd nolhyng for to play, For he was 
full weri. 01450 Alertin 48, I knowe alle thinges, that me 
leste to wile, c 1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. 12 Somme whan 
they sholde slepe ihenne hem list wake and pray. Some 
whan they sholde wake and pray thenne hem lust to slepe. 
1584 Peele Arraignm. Paris i. ii, Me list.. This idle 
task on me to undertake. 1590 Spenser F . Q . r. vH. 35 
When him list the prouder lookes subdew. a x6i8 Raleigh 
AlaximsSt. (1651)49 When it listeth him to cal! them loan 
account.- 1633 P. Fletcher Poet. Misc. 64 When me list 
to sadder tunes apply me. x8o8 Scott Alarm, i. viii, When 
at need Him listed ease his battle-steed. 

b. Without dependent inf. (Chiefly in subordi- 
nate clauses introduced by as, if, what, when, etc.) 

c888 K. jElfred Boeth. xxxiii. § 2 Ne him eac nxfre 
5eno5 ne bineff ar he hrebbe eal bset hine lyst. c 1205 Lay. 
30741 iEiper gon liffe bjder him to lUte. a 1300 K. Horn 
918 Nu je re.ste One while, ef 50U leste. c 1375 Lay Folks 
Mass Bk. (MS. B.) 243 Offer or leeue, wficber pe lyst. 
1375 Barbour Bruce iii. 519 Wemen. .can wet thair chekys, 
quhen thaim list, with tens, 14.. Kun 298 in E. E. P. 
(1862) 146 There, we talkeden as vs lesL 1526 Tindale 
Atatt. XX. 15 Ys yt not lawfull fibr me to do as me listeth 
with myne awne. a 1553 Udall Royster D. hi. ii. (Arb.) 43 
Let hym come when nym lust. 1581 Savile Tacitus' 
Agric. (1622) 391 Licence to do what them listed. 1633 Bp. 
Hall Hard Texts 518 This proud Antlochus shaH doe 
what him listeth. 1885-^ R. Bridges Eros Psyche Aug. 
xvii, Thy mortal life is but a brittle vase, But as thee list 
with wine or tears to fill. 

H With ellipsis of^. 

C1330 R. Brunne CA>vh. (18x0) 87 To be holy land him 
list, & bider gan him spede. 

to. Const. ^( = OE. gen.), after. 
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a looo Boeth. Mein xxvi. 71 Hi for 5 a;m yrmSum eardes 
lyste. CI200 Ormin 11334 Whanne hiss fasste fori>edd wass 
palisste himm affterr fode. rtissa Minot (Hall) i. 
71 No thing list i>am l-an of play, c 1^00 Desir. Troy^xcX. 
20 He. .has lykyng to lerne pat hym list after. 

2 . With personal construction, a. Const, inf. : 
To desire, like, wish to do somethin^r. 

1340-70 Alisaunder pe Ladie lay on hur bed & lysted 
too slepe. f 1400 Maundev, (1839) xix. 209 Thei bryngen 
up als many as men list to have, a 15x0 Douglas /l. t/arlssi 
Quhen (that] hir court leist semble fair and clein. 1563-87 
Foxn A . <5* 13/2 He either wist not, or list not to 

shew his cunning therein. 1590 Greene Ort. Fur. (1599) 
A 4 b, 1 list not boast in acts of Chiualrie. x6oz Shaks. 
Ham. 1. V. 177 If we list to speake. 1613 Jackson Creed 1. 
XX. § 5 Points he listed not meddle withalL 1667 ]\Iilton 
P. L. viu. 75 If they list to try Conjecture. X687T0WERS0N 
Baptism X49, I list not to contend about anything, of which 
I myself am not more strongly perswaded. x8i<^ Scott 
Ld. of Isles lit. XX, If you list to taste our cheer. Ilnd, xxili, 
We little listed think of him. 

b. \V ithout dependent inf. : To wish, desire, like, 
choose. (Chieflyinsubordinateclatises, as in i b.) 

CX200 Vices ^ Virtues {iBBS) 13 After San Se here herte 
leste, ic hem foljede. c x32o R. drunne Medii. 352 py svyl 
be ydo, ry^t as pou lest. 1430-40 Lyoc. Bockas vjji. v. 
(1558) 4 All worldly thyngeschaungyng as she lust, a 1450 
Kni. de ta Tour (1868) 3 To that entent that who so lusie 
may kepe hem from harme. c X470 Henry Wallace v. 123 
Deyme as yhe lest, ye that best can and may. 1535 Cover- 
dale Ps. Ixxii. 7 They do euen what they lyst. 1563 
Homilies 11. Agsi. Idolatry n. U859) 209 The Bishop of 
Rome, .did In all the We>t Church, . what he Just, a 1586 
Sidney Arcadia 11,(1629) 199 Your griefes, and desires what- 
soeuer and whensoeuer you list, he will consider of. Ibid. 
HI. 260 He might returne if he listed. x6xi Bible yokn iii. 
8 The winde bloweth where it lUteth. 16x6 R. C. Times' 
Whistle IV. 1441 Thou mayst make sale of it to whom thou 
list. X674 Playford Skill Mus. 1. 60 By his Musick he 
could drive men into what Affections he listed. 1741 
Richardson Pamela (1824) I. xxvii. 4a Let them think what 
they list. 1823 Scorr Peveril v, We will, if your ladyship 
lists, leave him. xMg Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) III. 
xiv. 348 The invaders landed and harried where they listed. 
•f c. 7 'o list oJ\ to care for. Obs. 
a X300 Cursor M, 1791 pe leuedis listed \,Fairf. list] noght 
o pride, c 1400 Melayne 1254 One p* lawnde righte per pay 
lay . . And liste no thynge of playe. 14. . Women’s Horns 
in Ret. Ant. I. 80 They have despit, and ageyn concyence, 
Lyst nat of pryde, then homes cast away. ^1450 SU 
Cuthbtri (Surtees) 1744 pe shipmen of na lykyng lyste. 
t 3 . irans. To desire or wish for (something). 
1S4S Ascham Toxoph. i. (Arb.) 59 And seinge also they 
haue libertie to lyste what they will, I pray God they haue 
will to list that which is good. 1587 Golding De momay 

55 By our listing of a thing, we may perceiue some 
alteration in our selues; but the thing it selfe that is listed 
or willed feeleth nothing thereof. 

List (list), vfi arch. Forms : i Mystan, 2-3 
lusten, 2-5 luste, slhisten, (h)Uaten, hleste(n, 
Iheste, 3-6 liste, lest(e, 4-5 lyst, (5 lyston, -yn, 
listyn), 4- list. [OE. Mystan, f. Myst List sbX 
(Cf. mod.Icel. hlusta.y] 

1 . intr. = Listen v. 2. 

cxooo Insilt. Polity § s in Thorpe Anc. Laws (1840) II, 
310 Hlystap hwat ic secge. cx2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 141 
Lusted nu panne, and undemimed brco ping. Ibid, 185 Eie 
ne maig swo rauchel bibolden, ne ere Ibisten ne herte 
penchen. a 1250 Owl ^ Night. 263 Bo nu siille, and lat me 
Speke,. .And^ lu-^t hu ich con me bi-telle. <11300 Horn 
355 Lust whi \Harl. MS. list were fore) ihc wonde Bringe 
pe bom to honde. a 13007x400 Cursor M. 20399 (Gbtt.) 
Listes all i 5U biseke i-wiss. 1540 Latimer Serm, on 
Ploitghers{Ni\ili 29 But nowe I thynke I se you lysting and 
hearkening, that 1 shoulde name him. CX590 Greene />. 
Bacon xi. (1630) G, List how they rumble. 16^ Shaks. Ant. 
4 * Cl. IV. iii. Z2 Peace, what noise? x (‘S'f/.] List, list. 2 [Sol.) 
Hearke. X637 Milton Comus 480 List, list, 1 hear Somfar 
off hallow break the silent Air. 1765 H. Walpole Otranto 
y. (1798) 89 List, sirs, and may this bloody record be a warn- 
ing to future tyrants. x8o8 Scott Marm. n. xxxiii, The 
stag . . Spread his broad nostril to the wind, Listed before, 
aside, behind. 1^7 Emerson^ Poems (1857) 12 Great 
Napoleon Stops his horse, and lists with delight. x8px R, 
Elus tr. Catullus Iv. x List, I beg, provided you re in 
humour. 

b. Const. tOy unto, till; in OE. dat. and gen. 

c 897 K. jElfred Gregor}’’s Past. xlix. 385 Da fundon hie 
hiene. .hlystendehlora worda. cxooo Ags. Gosb. Lukexvi. 
29 Hij hlyston him. cxaoo Ormin 7846 patt ne Ne lissie 
nohht wipp sere Till naness kinness idelllejjc. a 1300 
Cursor M. 13833 Ne till vr laghes will he noght list, c 1380 
Sir Ferumb. 4002 Nowlystepto pisiwelle. cisga Marlowe 
Jew 0/ Malta 1. ii. (1633) C 2, Graue Gouernors, list not to his 
exclames. 179X Cowper Iliad vir. 54 Wilt then list to me? 
18x3 Scott Rokeby i. i, The warder. .Lists to the breeze’s 
boding sound, 1884 Browning Ferishtah^ The Family 22 
List to a tale. 

2 . trans. To listen to, hear ; « Listen v, i. 

CXX7S Lamb. Horn. 63 [He] pe luste nulleS pesne red. 

ciaoo Vices 4- Virtues (1888) 67 Hlest hwat se hci^este Qe 
sei 5 . c 1200 Ormin 9017 To Hsstenn whatt te preost ?uw 
se33p Offxure sawle nede. CX200 Triu.Coll, Horn. 3siixe 
openeden nis earen to luste pe defies lore, a 1300 Cursor M. 
20590 Listes pe bon pat scho him badd. 11x300 A". Horn 
505 ‘ Kyng he sede, ‘ pu leste [Laud MS. wiltu luste] A 
tale mid be beste c 1400 Desir. Troy 5083 So is it wit, a 
wiseman his wordis to listyn. X598 Shaks. Merry W. v. v. 
46 Elues, list your names. 264a T. Hill Tratie ojf Tntih 
Ep. Ded., I put it into your Honourable Protection, who 
have listed it (a sermon]. 1775 Sheridan Rivals Epil., But 
ere the battle should he list her cries, The lover trembles— 
and the hero dies ! 1813 Scott Rokeby nr. xvit, I list no 
more the tuck of drum. xSzx Clare Vill. Minstr. II. 278, 
I., list the drone of heavy’ humble-bees. ^896 A, E. Hous- 
wan Skropsk. Lad iii, And you will list the bugle That 
blows in lands of morn. 

VoL. VL 


Jjis'b (list), zt.3 [f. List jAS ; cf. OF. lister 
(one example in Godef.) lo pat a list on (cloth); 
also It. listare^ G. leisten, Du. lijstctt.'\ 
i*l. trans. To put a list, border, or edge round 
(an object) ; to border, edge. Also, to put as a 
list or border upon, Obs, 

13.. Guy Wanv. (A.) xciu. (1887) 454 A targe listed wip 
gold. C1430 Pitgr, LyJ" Manhode r. xciv. (1869) 51 The 
scrippe yas of greene selk,.. Lysted it ^vas wel queyntliche 
with xii belles of siluer. 1530 Palscr. 612/2, I lyste a 
garment, or border it rounde about with a lyst..! have 
lysted my cote within to make it la.ste better. 1580 Holly- 
band Treas. Fr. Tong.Disier^ to list or border any thing. 
1624 WoTTON Archil, in Reliq. (2651) 207 A long straight 
mossie walk .. listed on both sides with an Aquseduct of 
white stone, a 2639 — Dk. Buckhm. ibid. 80 Such an Ac- 
cumulation of benehis, like a kind of Embroidering or listing 
of one favour upon another, c 1645 Howell Leii. (1650) 1 . 
i. 2 Trite and trivial phrases.. listed wUh pedantic shreds of 
School-boy v^.ses. 1670 Milton H/ st. Eng. vt, Wks. (1B47) 
553/1 A Danish curtaxe, listed with gold or silver. 2703 
Petiver ip Phil.^ Trans. XXIII. 1451 The edges [of a fern 
leaf] are listed with Seed. 

b. To fix list upon the edge of (a door). 
i860 WoRc^TER, List . . 5. To fix list, or a strip of cloth, 
to; as, * To list a door*. x88i R. T. Cooke Sosnehod^^s 
Neighbors 64 Monsieur Leclerc .. listed the doors against 
approaching winter breezes. 

d* 2 . To enclose ; to shut in with rails or the like. 
1491 Fadyan Chtyit. VII. 463 [Hejkeptebisdayeappoynted 
for that batayll, in a felde called in Frenshe Lapre Aux 
C/eis, where for (heim was ordeyned a p/ace fyestyd and 
closed in goodly wyse. 2555 Watreman Fardle Facions 
II. i. 109 Upon the other thre quarters, it [Asie] is lysted in 
with the Occean. 1565 Cooper 'Thesaurus, Cauea,..e.otry 
place listed or rayled in. 

fb. To bound, limit. Obs. 
a t6oQ Hooker Eccl. Pol. vii. viii. § 4 The local compass 
of a bishop’s authority and power was never so straitly 
listed, as some men would have the world imagine. 

3 . Carpentry. To cut away the sappy edge of a 
board ; to shape a block or slave by chopping. 

2635 Plymouth Col. Rec. (1855) I. 34 Sawne herds . . cut 
sharp at ye tope, and either listed or shote with a plaine. 
1823 ‘P. Nicholson Pract. Build. Gloss., Listing, the act 
of cutting away the sap-wood from one or both edges of a 
board. 2874 Skyritt^s Builders* Prices 22 Floors ,. For | 
each edge listed, add os. 2d. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 

4 . /f^ric. To prepare (the land) for the crop (of 
cotton or Indian com) by making ridges and fur* 
rows with the plough or beds and alleys with the 
hoe. local C/.S, 

1785 Washington Writ. (1691) XII. 224 Some of it. .had 
been twice ploughed, then listed, then twice harrowed before 
sowing. 2856 Olmsted Staj'e States 432 Boys and girls, 
‘listing* an old corn-field with hoes. 

List (list), [f. List sb.^ 

In senses 3 and 4 the word Is now taken chiefly as an 
aphetic form of enlist, and written Vtr/.) 

1 . trans. To set do\vn together in a list ; to make 
a list of; to catalogue, register. 

16x4 Raleigh //iff. World iv.i. 1 1(1634)457 These kings 
were of the nation of Argives who are listed as followeth. 
1655 H. Vaughan Silex Scint., Rules ^ Lessons xx, When 
night comes, list thy deeds. 171* Opicinl Notice in Lend. 
Gas. No. 4994/3 The Persons bringing the said Tickets, are 
desired to List the same in a Numerical Order, and to write 
in their List the Name. 1861 O'CvnNY Lect. MS. Materials 
271 Of the Forbasa listed in the Book of Leinster there is one 
more so remarkable, thatletc.]. 1887 A thensrum 6 Aug. 171/2 
About one hundred species of butterflies have been listed. 

b. To set down or enter in a special, formal, or 
official list (e.g. of persons or property for assess- 
ment, of stocks, etc.) ; i/.S. to enter or register for 
taxation. 

1658 Virginia Stat. (1823) I. 454 All negroes imported . . 
and Indian .servants, .being sixteen years of age, to be listed 
and pay leaviesas aforesaid. 2666 Plymouth Col. Rec. (1855) 
IV. 236 Incase they be not accomodated with land amongst 
them with whom they arc listed neare the Bay line. 2687 
Rycaut Contn. Knollei Hist. Turks II. 223 There were 
listed fifty-five thousand, who paid duties of Harach. *70* 
Hawick Kirk Session Rec. 4 Oct., The Minister .. desired 
such as intended to communicate to list themselves this week. 
2787 M. Cutler in Life, etc (1888) I. 324 Spent the day in 
listing my money for Congress. 2877 Burroughs Taxation 
2x4 Assessors are to list such lands only as are situate [etc.]. 
2881 Daily Nexvs 2 Nov. 5/7 Only seven cases were listed 
for to-day. 2893 7 iVw« 24 July 4/1 The shrinkage in the 
value of American securities * listed * in this market. 

+ 2 . To comprise in a list or catalogue ; to enrol 
(fitjiongi in, into a certain number, under a certain 
head) ; to include or enrol in the number or mem- 
bership of ; to put in the same category wiM. Obs, 
2622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman KAtf. il 242 He that 
. .desires to be listed into the rolle of those that haue gotten 
greatest fame. 2637 Massinger Address to Shirley on his 
‘ Gratefid Servant, My obscure name. Listed with theirs, 
who here advance thy fame. 2649 Milton Eikon. xxiv. 
Wks. 1851 HI. 489 What are Chaplain's ? In State perhaps 
they may be listed among the upper Servingmen of som 
great houshold. 1668 Pepys Dia^ 5 Feb., The persons 
therein concerned to be listed of this or that Church. 2675 
Traherne Chr. Ethics To Kdr., Vcriues are listed in tne 
rank of invisible thin^ 2704 Swift T. Tub Wks. 2768 I. 

51 It is under this class I have presumed to list my present 
treatise. 2727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E, Ind, I. xxii. 274 
All Trades and Occupations being listed into Tribes ; none 
can marry out of their own Tribe. 2777 Sir A. Dick Let. 
to Johnson 27 Feb. in Boswell Johnson, I have listed Dr. 
Samuel Johnson in some of my memorandums .. under a 
name which [etc.]. 

3 . To cuter on the list of a military body; to ap- 


point formally (an officer) ; also wpass. with compl., 
to be appointed or ‘gazetted* as (captain, etc.). 
In later use only in narrower sense, to enrol (private 
soldiers), to receive as recruits ; = Enlist p. i. 

2643 Heclar. Comm.^ Reb. Irel. 28 The Parliament .. had 
made choice of, and listed all the Commanders .. for that 
FJxpedition. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 11. § 55 Some 
troops of those who had been listed by them under good 
officers. 2648 Eikon Bos. ix. 61 What Tumults coula not 
do, an Army must, which Is but Tumults listed. 2653 
Shirley Cr/. Secret \\. 47 , 1 was listed Captain, before some 
The Generali knew had been seven years in service. 2706 
Farquhar Reerstiting Oficer i. i, I don’t beat up for 
common soldiers ; no, I list only grenadiers. 2736 Boling- 
broke Patriot. (1749) 26 Looking on themselves like volun- 
teers, not like men listed in the service. 2795-7 Southey 
Juvenile <5* Miu. Poems Poet. Wks. II. 82 , 1 was trapp’d by 
the Sergeant’s palavering pretences, He listed me when I 
was out of mysenses. 
b. traiisf and Jig. 

x6^ W, Penn No Cross No Cr. Wks. 2782 II. 96 lAst of 
all, it lists thee of the company of. .Jesus; to fight under 
his banner. 2702 Swift Contests Nobles 4- Comm. Wks. 1755 
II. I. so He is listed in a party, where he neither knows the 
temper, nor designs, nor perhaps the person of his leader. 
174* Young Nt. Th. n. 9 He that is born, is listed ; life is 
war. 2750 Chesterf. Lett. 5 Feb. (1792) II. ccxvi.332 You 
are but just listed in the world, and must be active, diligent, 
indefatigable. 2776 Bentham Fragm. Goz>t. Wks. 7843 1 . 288 
Men whose affections are already listed against the law in 
question. 1882 J. Walker Jaunt to Auld Reekie 88 
Farmer-folks in politics Wi' Tory lairds are listed. 

4 . reji, and intr. (for reJH) To have one*s name 
entered upon the list of a military body ; to engage 
I for military service ; = Enlist v. 4, Phr. to list 
(oneself') a soldier or for a soldier. 

1643 Declar. Comm., Reb. Irel. 62 Who have lysted 
themselves in the Lord Dillons Troupe. C2665 Mrs. 
Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson (28461 262 Secure your- 
self in some other parliament garrisons, or list into the castle. 
2675 ir. MachiavellCs Prince viii. (Rtidg. 1883) 57 In his 
youth [he] listed a soldier. 1702 Sedlev Grumiter iir. i. 
wks. (1766) 233 Calau, Brilton has listed himself a soldier. 
Grichnrd. Listed himself a soldier I Catau, Yes, Sir, 
listed to go to the war. 2709 Steele Toiler No. 89 P 6 
A Drum passing by, .. I listed myself for a Soldier. 2765 
Blackstonk Comm. I. 414 If any officer and soldier. .shall 
desert, or list in any other regiment. 2827 Hallam Const. 
Hist. (1876) II. ix. 138 Whether a thoroughly upright and 
enlightened man would rather have listed under the royal 
or parliameniarystandard. 2893 Stevenson Catriona 164 
He listed at last for a sodger. 
b, transf, 

1650 '^MLLEs.Pisgah 1. vii. xpThey lost their names by listing 
themselves under some other people. 2658 Whole Duty ^ 
Man, Private Devotions (1684) 173 Havingnowanew listed 
my self under his banner. 2604 Dryden Love Triumph, iv. 
i, You. . who are listingyourseif into the honourable company 
of cuckolds. 2732 Pope Ess. Man 11. 98 Passions, though 
selfish, if their means be fair. List under Reason. 2738 
Wesley Psalms ». u. The Rulers list themselves his Foes. 
2792 Burke .< 4 //. Whigs'Wlis, VI. 254 To list themselves, 
and even to take a lead, with the party which they think most 
likely to prevail, a 2845 Hood Irish Schoolm xvii, When 
first the scholar lists in learning’s train. 2845 Stephen 
Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) I. 3 Merely that they [M.P.’s] 
may list under party banners. 

List (list), Z7.5 JVdut, Also 7-8 lust. £f. List 
vttr. Of a ship : To careen, heel, or incline 
to one side. Also with off, 

2626 Capt, Smith Yng. Sea-men 29 Cun the ship 

spoune before the winde, she lusts, she lyes vndcr the Sea. 
rzj'40 A. Allen MS. Diet, s.v. Lust, Mariners say the 
Ship lusteth, when she leans to one side rather than to 
another. x88o Times 6 Aug. 5/3 When heavily Jaden she. . 
had a tendency to list, and righted herself with difficulty. 
Ibid. 27 Dec. 3/6 She was moored outside the dock but 
listed off, and makes a good deal of water. 1885 Century 
Mag. XXIX. 742 She listed to port and filled rapidly. 

Zastable (li'stab’l), a. U.S, [f. List v.^ + 
-ABLE,] That may be listed or put upon a list 
(e.g. of men liable to military service, of property 
liable to taxation) ; assessable, rateable. 

266s Rhode Island Col. Rec. (1857) H* Their sones 
and sarvants that are listable, which are to be listed, and to 
traine. 1688 Nexv Eng. Hist, fy Gen. Reg. (1880) XXXIV. 

372 An Acc®‘ of the lystable Estates in the towne of Lyme. 
2779 Vertnont St. Papers (1823) 295 A true account of all 
their listable poles, and all their rateable estate. 2895 
Columbus Disp. (Onio) 23 Nov. 23/5 Of a nature and form 
not ILtable for taxation. 


Listed (li'sted), <2.1 [f. List sb.^ + -ed 2 ,] 

L. Provided with a list or selvage. 

:SS2 Act 5^6 Edw. VI, c. 6 § i Everie White Clothe., 
albe.. lysted accordinge lo the auncyent custome. 2602 
ond. Gaz. No. 2725/4, 24 yards of white Salisbury Cloth, 
lich was Listed, and some part ofit stained Reddish. 

2 . Bordered, edged ; striped. Also (of colours), 
ranged in bands or stripes. 

• 2450 Merlin 163 Crownes of goold and asure bencM 
trauerse lysted as grene as a mede. 2616 Suffl. ^ 
ARKH. Country Famne 250 His haire drawing towaiUine 
lour of blacte, sloeltc, and listed. IbU 3S6 The « 
e walnut tree is. .listed and smooth of 
S 9 Plymoulk Col. Roc. (1855) iSf A blew paire of 

ickings and a gray listed Bjrt^ 16S7 ^ 'iji^consuicoous 
2 A dewie Cloud, and in the Qoud a Bow Consprcuous 
th three listed colours gay. 1814 Cary P 

In two listed rays The took like Tur^. 

)NCF. Dutch Picture iv, The listed tulips look like 1 ur>.5. 

jf i?' Sd'" ""h? ;ou?h 
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listed. 

Yankee in Canada i. 12 We pushed aside the listed door of 
thischurch. Anthony's Photogr. BulLW. 4J5Alisted 

strip fitting the opening. 

4 . (See quot. and List 3.) 

1842-59 Oww.’v Archit. Gloss., Boards, listed, such as are 
reduced in their width by taking off the sap from their sides. 

Listed (li-sted), «.2 [f. List sb.i II + -ed 2.] 

1 . Of ground : Enclosed in or converted into lists 
for tilting. Of a combat : Fought in the lists. 

1671 Milton Samson 1087 Those encounters, where we 
might have trl’d Each others force in camp or listed field. 
1727-46 1 ‘ho.msoN Summer 1470 Bold .'.are thy generous 
youth, . .and first Or on the listed plain or stormy seas. 1793 
SouTHEV Lei. in Dowden Life (1880) 30 The tapestriedroom 
—the listed fight— the vassal-filled hall. 1812 Joanna 
Bailue Orra 1. i Wks. (1851) 237 In these listed combats. 
1818 Bvron Ch. Har. iv. cxxxix, On battle-plains or listed 
spot? 1862 Goulburn Pers. Relig. vii. iii. (1873) ai6 To 
fight it out with them inch by inch in a listed field. 

2 . Engaged in the lists. 

i86i Lytton & Fane Tannhatiser 37 The blazon'd urn 
That held the name-scrolls of the listed bards. 

Xiisted (li’sted), ppl. [f. List vP- + -ed^.] 

Enlisted for military service. 

1649 Milton Eikon. Wks. 1738 I. 390 Their defensive 
Armies were but listed Tumults. [Cf. quot. 1648 in List 
3.] 1693 W. Freke Artof\Var \\\\. 257 , 1 would rathe be 
a Volunteer, than a Listed Souldier. 1709 Royal Proclam. 
27 Jan. in Lend. Gaz. No. 4510/2 They shall take a Receipt. 
acknowledging the Receipt of such Listed Man. 

Listed Ji sted), ///. tz.- [f. List 
(S ee List ^.34.) 

xBSSSci. American 12 May 298/1 Being designed., for use 
on growing check-rowed and listed corn. 

t Li'Sted, ods. [f. Listj^.i + -ed 2 .] Only 
ia comb, (kick listed^ hard of hearing. 

*579 Twyne Phisicke agst. Fort. ii. xcvii. 289 a, They that 
are thicke listed, seeme in a maner to be out of their >vittes, 
but they that are blinde, are reputed more miserable, and 
therefore we laugh at the deafe, and pittie the blinde, 
Iiistel (li'stel). Arch. Also in It. form listello, 
listella. [a. F. listely ad. It. listello^ dim. of lista 
= List j^. 3 ] a small list or fillet. 

1598 R. Haydocke tr. Lomazzo i. xxv. 89 The vpper rule, 
called listello. 1664 Evelyn tr. Freart's Archil., etc. 127 
Those very small Listellos or Annulets under the Echinus 
of the Doric Capitel, by the Italians call'd Gradetci, 
Degrees, 1715 Leoni Palladio's Archil. (17421 1 . i6 Annu- 
lets, or Listellas, 18x2-16 J. Smith Panorama Sei. <$• Art 
I. Z72 A small flat face is called a fillet, or listel. 1848 
tr. Hojpneister's Trax*. Ceylon Ind. 339 The roof . , is .. 
formed of smooth planks, over the seams of which are laid 
triangular listels, to prevent the rain from penetrating. 

Listen (li*s*n), sb. [f. LiaxEN 21.] 

+ 1 . Hearing, sense of hearing. Obs. 

13.. E. E, Aim. P. B. 5B6 He bat felly in face fettled 
alie eres If he has losed the lysten hit lyftez meruayle. 

2 . The action or an act of listening; a spell of 
listening or attentive hearing. Also listen-out (after 
look-out). ChieHy in phr. On or upon the listen : 
in the act of listening. 

1803 Mary Charlton IPi/e ^ Mistress II. 151 They are 
always upon the listen in this house. 1807 tr. Three 
Germans I. 6 Not the faintest . . sound . . reached their 
attentive listen. Ibid. II. 30 He remained upon the silent 
listen. 1817-18 Coboett Resid. U. S. (1822) 206 The 
anxious listen, the wistful look, and the dropping tear, of 
the disconsolate dams. 1834 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. 
XXXVI. 729 They were alarmed, as they kept a listen-out, 
by an incessant b-arking. 1840 Nexo Monthly Mag. LlX. 
397 Mrs. Hawkey is . . clearing her throat for a long talk, 
myself settled down , . for a long listen. 1B84 Fenn Sweet 
Mace II. xiii. 223 She was often on the watch, and always 
on the listen. 

Listen (liVn), v. Forms : i Northuinb. lysna, 

3 lustnie, -in, pa, pple. i-lustned, 3-4 lustne(ii, 
listne(n, 4 pa. t. and pple. lisnyt, lesnyt, 4-5 
lesten, -yn, -in, li-, lystyn, -in, 4-6 lysten, 5 
lystny, 7 lissen, 3- listen. [ONorthumb. lysna, 
*hly 5 na, corresp. to MHG. liiseneni—OTevX. type 
*hlusin$Jan, f, Teut. root */;/w- : see List sb.'^ 
F rom the same root is OE. hlosnian (:— OTeut. type 
*hloS‘, klusndjan) to listen. The forms with t are 
due to association with the synonymous List v.^'] 

1 . Irons. To hear attentively ; to give ear to ; to 
pay attention to (a person speaking or what is said). 
Now arch, and poet. 

C9S0 Lindisf.Gosp. Matt, xiii, 18 Gie forSon jehetas vel 
lysnas bisena 3 <es sauende. C1205 Lay. 25128 pa heo hafdcn 
ionge i-lustned ban kinge, cizza Bestiary 398 Listne 5 nu 
a wunder, ri25o Gen. 4- Ex. 2137 King pharaon listnede 
hisc red. « 1300-1400 Jl/. 20590 (GOtt.) Listnes pe 

bone hat scho him bad. c 1350 Will. Falcmie 4607 LadU & 
oher lordes lesteneh nowmysawe ! e 14.00 Destr. TroyZi^zx. 
Lystyn my wordes. C1476 J. Paston m P. Lett. III. 159 
It it lyke you to l>’styn him. 1590 Greene Orl. Fur. (1599) 
25 What messenger hath Ate sent abroad With idle lookes 
to listen my laments? 1634 Milton Comus 551 At which 1 
ceas’t, and listen’d them a while. 1795 Southey yoan of 
Are V, 310 The talc of all the ills she hath endured I listen. 
i8*3 Byron yuan xni. xlviii, Listening debates not very 
wise or witty. 1830 Tennyson Ode io^ Memory iii, Listening 
the lordly music flowing from The illimitable years. 

fb. With two objects; To hear (something) 
from (a person). Obs. 

f 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 2SS pe chance listnes me. 
2 . intr. To give attention with the ear to some 
sound or utterance ; to make an effort to hear some- 
thing ; to * give ear \ 


c 120S Lay. 26357 lustnede [later text luste) ^eorne. 
a 1225 Leg. Kath. 785 We schulen lustnin hu pi lauerd & 
ti leof . . wule wcrien to dei pine Iea.sunges, a 1275 Pr^. 
Alfred 212 in O. E. Misc. 1x5 Lustlike lustine [r/.n lustnie ; 
earlier text Lv.sleh] . . lef dere. ^13x5 Shoreham i. 2001 
Nou lestne. ^1350 Palerne 1029 Now listenes, lef 

lorde,s, pis lessoun pus i ginne. 1375 IIardour Bmtce vi. 72 
He . , lisnyt full cnlentily Gif he oucht herd of thare cum- 
myng. c 1400 Sawcione Bab. 20 Listinythe a while and ye 
shall see. 14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wfilckcr 566/1 Asculto, to lystny. 
1530 Palsgr. 612/2 Lysten at the crevysse if thou canrie>t 
here any by [j/c) steryng. 166^ Milton P. L. v. 627 And 
in their motions barmonie Divine So smooths her charming 
tones, that Gods own ear Listens delighted. <1x703 Burkiit 
On N. T., Mark L 45 Christ doth not stay in the crowd with 
his ear open to listen how men admire the preacher.^ 1781 
(iowpER Retirement 448 A man .. Who . . Speaks with re- 
serve, and listens with applause. 1875 Dasent Eikings 1 . xil. 
162 Every one listened what he would add to such a clever 
beginning. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) I. 323 They will be 
sure to listen if they find that you are a good speaker. 
yig. 184a Tennyson 54 The deep air listen’d round 

her as she rode. 

b. Const, to (unto) : to give ear to ( = sense 1) ; 
also, in extended sense, to give heed to, allow one- 
self to be persuaded by. 

c 1290 6*. Eng. Leg. 1 . 462/2 Lustntez nouJ>e to m! speche. 
<z 1300-1400 Cursor M. 6451 heading (Gdtt.), Listens nou 
vnto mi saw. ciJ^^oMerlin iiTheholyman lestned well to 
all hir confession. 1595 Shaks. ^kn iii. i. 198 King Philip, 
listen to the Cardluall. i6ix Bible Isa. xlix. i. a x66z 
Fuller Worthies, Durham (1662) i. 295 Lissen to Mr. 
Cambden his Character of him. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. po8 
List’n not to his Temptations. 1748 Anson's Poy. 1. 1. 8 
These officers, .were much listened to by some considerable 
persons. 1856 Froode Hist. Eng. (18581 I. v. 375 Henry 
must have l>cen compelled to listen to many such invectives. 
1883 — Short Stud. IV. I. xi. 139 Boys and girls found him 
always ready to listen to their small distresses. 

c. t To listen of: to hear tell of. f To listen 
on - listen to. To listen for, "Rafter: to be eager or 
make an effort to catch the sound of ; to endeavour 
to hear or to hear of. 

a 1300-1400 22431 (Gdtt.) If 3e offjaim will listen 

a trau, I sal 5u tell of patm sothsau. c x^ao Sir Trist^. 402 
Of a prince proude in play Llstneb, lordinges dere. ?<z 1400 
Lydc. Chorle 4- Byrde (Roxb.) 14 To heere of wisedom thyn 
ceres ben half deef Lyke an asse that lystneth on an harpe. 
*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 1. iii. 152, I will . . listen alter 
Humfrey, how he precedes. 1597 — 2 Hen, IV, l. i. 29 
Heere comes my Seruant Trauers, whom I sent . . to listen 
after Newes. 1642^ R. Carpenter Experience Pref. 15, 
I beg .. that they will so farre listen after me ..as to take 
notice .. what becomes of me. 1642 Fuller Holy 4 P^rof. 
St. III. tv. x6o Scholars listen after Libraries, Disputations, 
and Professours. *749 Fielding Tom yones x. vi, She 
pricks up her ears to listen after the voice of her pursuer. 
1859 Tennyson Elaine 862 The sick man. .Would listen for 
her coming. — Enid 184 While they listen’d for the distant 
hunt. 1871 Farrar Witn. Hist. i. 26 Then must science 
and civilisation listen for the voice of a new deliverer, 
fd. To listen ond scars (ox an car) to \ -=b. Obs. 
rtXS33 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Yiv, 
I neuer..lystened myneeares to murmures, 1579 Tomson 
Calvins Serm, Tim. 726/2 If we listen our eares to obey 
that that is shewed vs here, a 1656 Ussher Ann. (1658) 559 
The Citizens would by no means lissen an eare to the accu- 
sation. 

f 3 . (quasi-/7V7«j.) To listen forth, out \ to obtain 
tidings of, (Cf. Heabken v. 8.) Obs. 

a 1592 Greene Geo. a Greene (1599) A 3, Come, Bonfield, 
let vs goe, And listen out some bonny lasses hei-e. Ibid, 
D 4 b, lenkin, . .goe to Bradford, And listen out your fellow 
Wily. x 6 o 2 Warner Alb. Eng. xii. Ixxiii. (1612) 300 For 
Mandeuil they seeke, and him at last did listen forth. 

listener (li's’nai). Also 7-8 listner. [f. 
Listen z;. + -ek L] 

1 . One who listens ; an attentive hearer. 

1611 Cotgr., Escouteitr, an hearer, hearkener, listener. 
a 16x8 Raleigh MaximsSt, (1651) 45 1 0 have their Beagles, 
or listeners in every comer ..of the Realm. 1643 True In- 
former 8 They are great listners after any Court news. 
1692 R, L’Estrancf. Fables clxx. (1708) 184 ’Tis an Old 
Saying, That Lisi'ncrs never hear Welf of ’rhemselves. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 31 F i This gentleman .. was entertain- 
ing a whole Table of Listners with the project of an Opera. 
*855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxi. IV. 592 The streets were 
stopped up all day by groups of talkers and listeners. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. s) IV. 4 The youthful group of listeners 
. .are . . at last convinced by the arguments of Socrates, 
b. slang'. The ear. 

1821 Sporting Mag. VII, 274 Sampson was floored from a 
tremendous wisty-castor, under the listener. 2822 Blackxu. 
Mag. XI. 594 A douss on the smeller — a dimmer to the 
daylights, and a larmp on the listeners. 1827 Egan Anecd, 
Turf 6 Hooper planted another hit under Wood's listner, 

2 . Fortif. — Listening-gallery (see next b). 

1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. (ed. 2) 302 From the 

envelope gallery are run out, .galleries in directions parallel 
to the capitals of the works. .. These latter are called lis- 
teners. 1833 Straith Fortif. 5 213, 161 The distance between 
the listeners depends, .on the nature of the soil that conveys 
the sound. 

Iiistening (U's’nig'l, vbl. sb. [-ingI.] The 
action of the verb Listen. 

13.. K. Alis. 4798 Vif yee willcth yive listnyng, Now yee 
.shullen here gode thing. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. i. 68 
'This^ CufTe was but to knocKe at your eare, and beseech 
listning, 1641 Milton Ck. Govt. 11. Pref. Wks. 1738 1 . 59 
It were a folly to commit any thing elaborately compos'd 
to the careless and interrupted listening of these tumultuous 
times. x8a7 Tennyson Princess vn. 95 Lonely listenings to 
my mutter d dream. 

b. Listening (see quot. 1872-6). 

*833 Straith Fortif. § 213. x6o Listening galleries. 1872-6 


VoYLB Mint. Did. (ed. 3), Ecoules, listening galleries... 
These galleries are run out under and be>mnd the glacis at 
regular distances in the direction ofthe besiegers' works, and 
enable the besieged to hear and estimate how near the 
besiegers have carried their mining operations. 

Di'Steuing, ppl. a. [-ing That listens or 
hears attentivfly. Also_/?y. 

a iz'j$Prov. Adlfredt^^ in O. E. Misc., Sodeit Jjelusninde 
lu^jere mon. ri^Bd C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxi. Lord, lend 
my voice a listning eare. x6o8 Shaks. Per. \. ii. 87 That I 
should open to the listning ayre How many worthie Princes’ 
hloudswere shed. 1727-46 Thomson 745 Thro’ the 

soft silence of the listening night. 1750 Gray Elegy 61 'i'h' 
Applause of list’ning Senates to command. 1820 Kfats 
Hyperion i. 37 There was a listening fear in her regard. 
x866 Geo. Eliot F. //<?/^(i868) 59, 1 pray for a listening 
spirit, which is a great mark of grace. 

t Iiister Obs. Also 4 listre, 4-5 lyster, 5 
-are, -yr, -ore, lyyaterre, [a. OF. listre, altered 
from litre L. lector (see Lector).] A reader or 
lector, In first quot., app. a preaching friar. 

1377 Langl. P. Pl.^ B. V. 138 On limitoures and lislres 
\z‘.rr. listers, legLstrerisl lesynges 1 ymped. c 1380 Wyclif 
Wks. (x88o) 298 Somme freris procuren to be bisshopis, 
somme to be lystri.s. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 257 
He hadde a lyster at mete. x<t3o-4o Lydc. Bochns i. 
iv. (1554) 7 Prudent listers, which list in bokes rede, r 1440 
Promp. Parv. 307/1 Lyysterre {H. ly.styr, S. lystore, P. 
listyr), lector (S, detector). 1460 Capcrave Chron. (Rolls) 
235 He . . went to Rome and there was he mad lyster of the 
Patels, and comensale with the Pope. 1555 W. Watrcman 
Fardte Facions n, xii. 264 Porters, Scribes, Listers, and 
many other persones without office. 

Lister ^ (li'stsa). [f. List v.* + -eb i.] 

1 . An enlister. 

^ 1678 Connect. Col. Rec. (1859) HI* ** Whither the former 
immunities were stated upon the Troop a.s a Troop or upon 
those whoe were the first listers, ax’jox Sedley ^;v/;«^/<rr 
in. Wks. 1778 II. 234 C<i/. Sir, they will list me too, the 
Serjeant would have taken me, if I had not been too quick 
for him. . .Gri. Why these are terrible listers ! 

2. One who makes out a list, spec. of tax- 

able property ; an assessor. 

1716 Coll. Connect. Hist. Soc. (1897) VI. 321 Voted that 
the Listers and Ratemakers distribute the New Law book 
in this Town. 1858 W. T. Martin Hist. Franklin Countg 
in A. E. Lee Hist. Columbus (Ohio) 11892) 1 . 156 John Blair 
lister of taxable property in Franklin Township. 

Lister 3 cli-staj). U. S. [f. List p .3 4 + -ebL] 
A doiible-mouldboard plough, used in com and 
beet culture, which throws up ridges and at the 
same time plants and covers seed in the furrows. 

In recent U.S. Diets. 

Lister, variant of Leisteb. 

Listerian (listi.-rian), a. [f. Lister + -ian.] 
Applied to the system of antiseptic surgery invented 
by Sir Jos^h (now Lord) Lister. 

x88o Mac Cormac AntisepL Surg, 52 The enormous ad- 
vantages which are to be derived from the Listerian system 
of dressing. 

Listerine (li-starin). [f. Lister (see prec.) + 
-INE.J An antiseptic solution (see quot. 18S9). 

x^^Syd.Soc. Lex,, Listerine, a solution containing the 
antiseptic constituents of thyme, eucalyptus, bapiisea, gual- 
theria, and mentha arvensis, with two grains of benzo-boric 
acid in each drachm. 2897 N. Y. Voice 3 June 7/2 One who 
rinses her mouth with Usterin once a day. 

Listerism (li-stariz’m). [See -issi.] The system 
of antiseptic surgery originated by Lister. 

x88o Mac Qorukq Antisept, Surg. 53 Listerism is destined 
to become more largely employed, 

Listerize (li-staraiz), v. [See -IZE.] trans. 
To treat according to Listerian methods. 

ipo. lor/t Cent. Jan. 102 The English surgeons were * Lis- 
tenzing * wounds with great success. 

Listfol fli'slful), a. Obs. exc. arch. [f. List 
z;.‘d + -ruL.] Inclined to listen, attentive. 

XS9S Spenser Col. Clout 7 The shepheard swaines. .with 
greedie listfull eares, Did stand astonisht at his curious 
skill. 1596 — (J.v. i. 25. z86o I. Tavlor ^ij. 94 Explicit 
cautions, as they enter a too listful ear, are likely to be 
suggestive of evil, 

+ Mistily, adv. Obs. In 5 lystyly. [f. Listy 
a. -f- -LY “.J With pleasure or delight, pleasantly. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 318/1 Lustyly, or lystyly, delecta- 
bill ter. 

listing (li-stiq), sb. [f. List j^.3 + -ing 1.] 

1 . Selvage ; list ; border ; the material of which 
the list of cloth is composed. 

14. . Horn, in Wr.-Wulcker 696/22 Hec forigo, a lyslynge. 
X444 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) II, 99,] coverlet de blodio..cum 
alio coopertorio rubeo h.Tbente m lystyng volucres et albas 
ollas. 1762 Goldsm. at. W. xxx, The humid wall, with 
paltry pictures spread;,. The Seasons, framed with listing, 
found a place. 1823 J. Badcock Dorn. Amusem. 115 Pro- 
cure two 3’ards..ofweb, of broad tape, or cloth listing. 1827 
Carlyle Germ. Rom. II. 152 A.. chamber, hung round with 
red damask, which was trimmed with golden listings. 1835 
Ure Philos. Manuf. 206 Wool,. so coar.se that we could 
use it only in the edging of clolh.s or listing. 1870 Rock 
Text. Fair. i. 178 The listing or border, .charged with a., 
rich ornamentation. 

2 . Naut. (See quot.) 

1846 Young Naut. Diet., Listing, a narrow strip cut out 
off the edge of a plank in order to expose the vessel's limbers 
for examination ; or in order to put in a new piece instead of 
altogether replacing a defective or damaged plank. 

S. Comb.:lifting-pot=list-pot: see List 
x8i8 S. Parkes in Mem. Lit.fp Philos. Soc. Manck. (1810) 
Ser. II. III. 362 The lisiing.pot, with a little melted tin in it. 
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LITANY. 


LISTING. 

Li'sting, vhL sb^- Obs. [I List + 'Ing i,] 
Desiring, wishing. 

1587 Golding De Momay v. (1617) 60 Willing or listing 
is no more an action that passeih into tlie outward thing, 
than vnderstanding is. 

Lrsting, vbl. sb,^ [f. List + -ing 1.] 

1 . Enrolment, enlistment. 

1641 Chas. I Declar, io Parli, in Rushw. Hist. Ceil. in. 
(1692) I. 536 Why the listing of so many Officers, .should 
be misconstrued, We much marvel. 1648 Heylin Reiat. 
<5- Observ. i. 134 Skippon’s underhand Listing of Schls- 
matlcks. Vines Lords Su^fi. (1677^ 204 Baptism 

may be. .for initiation, and listing of souldiers under Christ’s 
colours. X709 Royai Proclam. 27 J^an. in Lend, Gac. No. 
45^0/3 Any three.. of the. .Commissioners, who shall be 
present at the listing of any Person. 2715 M. Davies 
A then. Brit. I. 289 Mr. Medcalf, who plume’s himself with 
the criminal poling and listing of his Winefed-Pilgrims. 

attrib. 1763 Brit, Ma^. IV. 547 And as a clown hates 
listing-money— so The sign of .Serjeant Kite is still his foe. 
1786 Gentl. Mag, LVI. i. 521 He look from him about six 
guineas in gold, listing-money. 

2 . The drawing up of a list {e,g, of rateable pro- 
perty). Also attrib. 

1659 Fuller Af>j>. hij. Itutoc. (1840)295 The listing of such 
faults as have escaped, either in the beginning or-end of the 
book. _ 1891 K. Field Washinston IV. 371/1 The listing 
committee of Denver’s Mining Exchange is supposed to 
guard against the fraudulent listing of properly. 18^ Daily 
News 5 Dec. 2/5 Lists of the numbers, and forms for listing. 

Listing*, vbl. sb. 3 U. S. [f. List z;. 3 4 + -ing 1.] 
In listing-plough, a double-mouldboard plough 
used in listing (Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 1884). 
+ Listing, ppl.-a. Obs. [f. List v.'t‘ + -ing 2.] 
Listening. 

x6c4 Drayton Owl 10 To breathe their deare thoughts to 
the listing Woods. 

Listless (li*stles), a. [f. List -1- -LESS. Cf. 
the collateral form Lustless, which occurs in the 
sense of ‘listless’ (tr. L. deses) as early as 139S.] 
Of persons, their actions, etc.: fa. Destitute of 
relish or inclination for some specified object or 
pursuit; coustt^ (obs.). b. Characterized by un- 
willingness to move, act, or make any e.^ertion ; 
marked by languid indifference as to what goes on 
around one, or as to what one has to do. 

rz44o Promp. Parv. 307/2 Lystles, desidiosusy stgnis. 
xWt W. Fairfax in Phil. Trans. II. 549 He was ever a 
listies';, dull and melancholy fellow. 1678 Bunvan Pilgr- 
Author's Apoh, This Book is writ In such a Dialect .As may 
the minds of listless men affect. 1697 Dryde.v yirg'. Georg'. 
IV. 378 The sick .. idle in their empty Hives remain. Be- 
num’d with Cold, and listless of their Gain. 1702 Rng-. 
Theophr^t. 136 Intemperance and sensuality do make 
men's minds listless and unactive. 1750 Gray Elegy 103 
His listless Length at Noontide wou’d he stretch. X766 
Foudyce Strtn. Yng. iVom. (1767) I. Pref. 3 A dull dis- 
course naturally produces a listless audience. i8xx Edge- 
worth Praci. Educ. (1822) II. 442 'The playthings of 
children should be calculated to fix their attention, that 
they may not get a habit of doing^ any thing in a listless 
manner, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. _xi. 78 The listless strokes 
of his axe proclaimed his exhaustion. 1883 Sir T. Martin 
Ld. Lynd/iurst v. 121 Listless students of law do not make 
their way at the Bar. 

absol. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 3 F 7 By what methods 
the listless may be actuated. 

Comb. 1822 [C'tess Blessington] Magic Lanteynt 8 
A listless looking young man. 

Hence Iiistlessliede, listlessness. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 307/2 I^ystles-hede, segnicies, desidia. 

Listlessly (li’stlesU), adv. [-LY 2.] In a list- 
less manner; with languid indifference. 

1693 Educ. § 116. 142 Whether he laaly and list- 

lessly dre.ims away his time. 2697 Dryoen Virg. Georg, iii. 
707 where thou seest a single Sheep . . Listlessly to crop the 
tender Grass. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. BoZy Tales (1892) 354 
The cold hands, ..when she ceased to hold them, fell list- 
lessly and heavily back on the coverlet. 1876 Miss Brad- 
don y. Haggard's Dau. III. 3 She went about the house 
listlessly, yet was too restless to sit Jong at her work. 
Listlessness (li’stlesnes). [-NESS.] The con- 
dition orquality of being listless; i* (c:)want of relish 
for some particular object or pursuit (const, oft io) 
(obsi) ; (b) languid indifference as to one’s surround- 
ings, or as to what one has to do, 

X646 Jenkvn / vewiorrt 23 There is in the heart, a naturall 
Hstlesnes [Pr. lislnesnes) from, and opposition unto a right 
reformation. 1^3 Locke Educ. § 119. 146 If listlesness and 
dreaming be his natural Disposition. 1705 Hickerincill 
II. vii. 67 , 1 have..^ Third Part oi Priest’Craft 
in my Head, which perhaps may come abroad and take the 
Air, if not prevented by my Laziness, Listlesness, or Old Age. 
2725 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Malt Liquor, Nauseousness 
at the Stomach, and Lassitude of [«V] Listlessness to Motion. 
1776 G. Mason in Sparks Corr.Avier. Rev. (1853) 1 . 180 111 
health, and aceriain llstlessness inseparable from it, have pre- 
vented my writing.. so often. 2795 Montford Castle \\. 282 
H is lovely mistress . . without whom felicity was nothing but 
listlessness and quietism. 1842 PusEV Crisis Eng. Ch. 8 The 
general listlessness which crept over the Church during the 
last century. 1869 Seeley Lect. Ess. ii. 54 The disposition 
to listlessness which belongs to the military character, 
+Iii-stly, adv. Obs. (or dial!) Forms; a. i 
liatelice, 3 listeliclie, 4 lystily, -yly, listely. 

4 listli, lyatly, 4-6, (9) listly. [OE. listelice 
(^ON. Uslulega elegantly, cunningly), i.list skill, 
art (?« stem : cf. ON. Usfttg-r skilled, polite). With 
reference to the formation see note s.v. Greedily.] 
Cunningly, craftily, deftly. 


^ o. c 1000 ax. Leecjid. II. 30 SeoS k^nne mt leohtum fjTe 
listelice huni^es klcnesse. a 1275 Prozu rEl/red 666 in 

0. E. Misc. 137 He wolestelinHnhaiteand keren,and lisle- 
liche on-suerren. 13.. Gaw.HfGr. Knt. 1190 He.-laj'de 
hym doun lystyly, & let as he slepte. Hnd. 1334 pen bi ek 
l7ay J>e bale, pe balez out token, Lystily forlancing, & here 
of pe knot, c 2350 Will. Paleme 25 pat litel child listely 
looked out of his caue. 

p. c 1350 ll'ilL Paleme 2742 He ful listli hem ledes to J>at 
loueli schippe. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints v-i. CThomas) 307 He 
..lysily lousit sone pe band, pat thomas had in fwle & 
hand. Ibid, xxxviii. {Adrian) 296 Scho. .softyt hurtis pat 
ware sare, & listly als kemmyt pare hare. 1503 Dunbar 
Thistle 4 Rose 100 This l.-idy . . leit him Ii.stly lene vpone 
his kne. [2B47 Halluvell, -easily, dutinctly.J 

Iiistred (li'stred). [ad. Welsh llestraid lit. 
vesselfiil, f. lieslr vessel.] A Welsh corn-measure, 
equal to 3| imperial bushels. 

1879 Pari, Return Com Weights 4 " ^Meas. 52 note, 
Cardiff. Wheat is sold by bushel of a certain weight and by 
listred.^ 1883 Standard 2 Mar. 3/8 Winchester bushels, 
bags, listreds, windles, and Carlisle bushels. 
tLi'Sty, a. Obs. [f. List sb.^ or z/.i + -y."] 

? Pleasant, delightful. Also, pleased or willing to 
do something; hence, ready, quick. (Cf. List a.) 

C1440 Promp. Pant. 307/1 Lysty, or lusty, delectahilis. 
Ibid. 317/2 Lusty, or Ij'sty, delectuosus ( 1 C delectahilis, 
voluptnosus), 1539 Latimer Serm. 4r Rem. (Parker Soc.) 
417 If you be Usty to hear of Fumes fools. ? a 1550 in 
Lauehaui's Lei. (1871) Pref. 130 Haue youe g>'ffune any 
drynke vnto your husband to make hyme lystear to occupye 
with youe ? 1570 Levins Mauip. iir/45 Listy, Ubens, 
Lisz, obs. Sc. 3rd sing. ind. pres, of Lie v.^ 

Lit (lit), jA Obs. txc. dial. Forms: 3, 7, 9 lit, 
4-5 litte, 5 lyt, 7, 9 litt. [a. ON. li/-r colour, 
also countenance, corresponding etymologically to 
OE. and early ME. Wlite.] 

1 . A colour, dye, hue ; also, a stain. 

c 2250 Gen. <S- Ex. 1968 In hides blod he wenten it, 3 o was 
ffor-on an rewli lit. a 23x0 in Wright Lyric P, 36 Whittore 
then the moren mylk, with leofly lit on lere. (2x400-50 
Alexander Nouthire to toly ne to taunde transmitte 
we na vebbis, To vermylion ne violett ne variant liitis. 
c 1425 WvNTouN Cton. V. vii. 1381 FajT and quhyt, but ony 
lyt, 2768 A. Ross in Whitclaw Z-fe. Sc. Song (1844) 361/1 
A pair o’ grey hoggers well cluikit benew, Of nae other lit 
but the hue of the ewe. 1832 A. Henderson .S“co/, Prov. 128 
It's like Pachhead Ht^soon on, soon aff. 

2. Dye-stuff; also, a batch of dyeing. 

13.. Childh.yesustqqinArchivSlud.neit.Spr. LXXIV. 
336 Bot we vs hame faste nowe hye Alle cure litte thane 
mone we tyme. i4S7iV. yfrZx //(1814) II. 49/1 It is 
sene speidfuU, pat ht be cryit vp, and vsyt as It was wont to 
be. xtxz Sc, Bk, Rates \n Halyburfons Ledger{.\Zti) yii 
Litt, callit orchard Utt, the barrell— xU li. Row 

Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 432 It is e.xcellent litt, 1822 ; 
Hibolrt Descr. Shetld. Isles 442 The Lichen tariarcus ' 
yields a lit or dye, that was formerly an article of com- 
mercial notice. x8^ D. Grant Lays ff Leg. North 4 The 
dyster..lost..a' his claich, His bowtes, pots, an’ lit. 

3 . attrib. and Comb.y as Ht-pot, •vat (see Eng. 
Dial. Diet.); lit-house* D ye-house i. 

1662 in Pitcairn Crim. TrialsWl. 605 IConfessIon] M, B. 
and 1 went in to A. Cumings Htt-hows in Aulderne. 

Lit (liO> 2'. Obs. exc. dial. Forms ; 3-4 Zite(n, 
4~7 litte, 5 lytt, lytyn, 5-6 lytte, 6 litt, 9 let, 
7-9 lit. [a. ON, lita, f. /rV-r; see prec.] 

1 . trails. To colour, dye; to stain. 

a 2225 Ancr.R. 26s He liieS cruelte mid heowe ofrihlwis- 
nesse. 23.. Childh. yesus 657 in Archiv Stud. nen. Spr. 
LXXIV, 336 Thies clathts sente he bedire to mee For to 
litte tliayme. a 1340 Hampole PsalterXxsYL. 25 pat pi fote 
be litlid in blode. a 2400 Burgh Laws xx. ( 5 ‘c. Slat. 1 ), 
Na man bot a burges sail by woU to lytt (L. ad tingendum) 
na claihe to mak na schere. 1496 Fysshynge tv. Angle 
(1883) 34 The wynges of the redde cocke hakyll & of the 
drake lytiyd yellow. 15x3 Douglas eEneis va. x. 35 New 
sched blude littis ihair armour cleyr. 2557-8 Act 4 & S 
Phil. ^ Mary c. 5 § 3 The Wooll [shall] .. bee first dyed, 
litted and coulered withe the coulour blue. 2609 Skene 
Reg. Maj. Table 107 Wooll to be Httid may not be bocht, 
bot be Burgessis. 2683 G. Meriton Yorks, Dialogue 622 
(E. D, S.), I heve some Game to send with thee to Lit. 
<2x823 Beattie yokn o' Amha (1826) 15 Wcel dy’d and liiit 
through and through. 1842 R. W. Hamilton Nvgae Lit. 
3^ To let is to dye, but not in fast colours. 

2 . intr. for rejl. To blush deeply. 

x8ox Beattie Parings (1873) xo (E. D. D.) Wi’ this my 
face began to lit. iSW D. Grant Scotch Stories 30 Her 
face littit scarlet. 

Hence Lit, Li'tted ppl. a., dyed. 

_ z4^Zf^^h‘Angh 2x9/1 Lixty^, jn/ectus. ^ 1820 J. Hocc 
in W hitelaw Bk. Sc. Song (2844) 509/2 Wi’ littit brogues an’ 
a*, lassie, Wow but ye’ll be vaunly ! x86o C. Innes Scot, 
in Mid. Ages viii. 237 A stone of jilted wool. 2897 Shel‘ 
land News 28 Aug. [E. D. D.), Wi' a hap o’ Sibbie ’s an' 
my muckle blue lit froke inunder her head an' showers. 

Iiit(lit),i 5 ;S/.a. [pa. pple.ofLlGHT». 2 j Lighted, 
illumined ; also with up, (Also in comb.^ as sun-lit}^ 
i8zo Shelley Cloud 39 When sunset may breathe, from 
the lit sea beneath, Its ardouts of rest and of love. 1847 
hlARY Howjrr 5n//^r62 He looks all round, 'tis drear and 
dim. Save in the lit-up castle yonder. 1865 Swinburne 
Atatania 1928 My lit eyes Flame with the falling fire that 
leaves his lids Bloodless. 

lift, obs. f. Light sb., ; pa. t. Light z/.l and 
Lit, obs. f. Lite sb.\ Lite v. ; dial. £ Lite a. 
Litanentical (litanirJ-tikal), a. [f. Gr. Aito- 
y€VTiK-6s, f. AtTartucir to pray, whence Atraveta 
Litany.] Of the nature of a litany. 

1839 W. Palmer Orig.^Liturz. (ed. 3) I. e88 The lita- 
neutical form of praying is visible in alf the offices of the 


eastern churches. 1847 H. Bailey Rituale Anglo-Cath. 
Pref. at The Litaneutical form of praying is itselfan example 
of the same kind. 

Litany (Udani), sb. Forms : 3-5 letanye, 3-;^ 
letanie, (4 letayno), 4-7 letany, (5 letony, -eny, 
latanie, 6 latenie, -ony, -yny, 7 latiny), 6- 
litany. [ad. m^.L. //VnHfa, /e/n/tra (whence OF. 
letanie, F. Utanie, Pr., Sp. Ulania, Pg. ladainha. 
It. lilania, letania, ietanc^, a. Gr. AtTavetn piayer, 
entreaty, f. AiTaveueip to pray, entreat, f. Mravos 
suppliant, f. Airi7 supplication, related to Aheaffai, 
AiaafaSai to supplicate.] 

1 . Eccl. An appointed form of public prayer, 
usually of a penitential character, consisting of 
a series of supplications, deprecations, or inter- 
cessions in which the clergy lead and the people 
respond, the same formula of response being re- 
peated for several successive clauses. A litany 
may be used either as p.art of a service or by itself, 
in the latter case often in procession. 

Greater and Lesser Litany i see quoL 1885. 

The name of ‘the Lesser Litany’ has also been given to 
the petitions Kyrie eleison, Christe eletson, Kyrie eleison, 
and ‘Lord, have mercy upon us, Christ, have mercy upon 
us, Lord, have mercy upon us ’. 

[<2900 O, E. Martyrol. 3 May 72 Cristes folc maersiaS 
letanias.] a 2225 Ancr. R. 22 Seoue psalmes siggeS siitinde 
o^er cneolinde, mit te Letanie. 2297^ R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
8393 Clerkes..on god gonne crye Wepinde wib procession 
& songe Jje letanye. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 375 
He schal be housled and i-lad to he dore of purgatorle wih 
processioun and letanye. Ibid. V, 299 Aboute hat lyme 
Seint Iklammertus. .ordeyned solempne letanyes h^c bech 1 * 
cleped he Rogaciouns,..and beeh x*cleped he lasse letajme 
for difference of he more letayne h^t Gregorye ordejmede to 
beseidea Seynt Markesday. X483CAXTON Gold. Leg.2t b/2. 
2525 Ld. Berners / rd/xf, II. 753 Whyle he was anoyntynge, 
the clergy sange the latyny. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
(1858) II. 63 The sevin psaimis..to sing and reid, With 
latony, placebo, and the creid. xSxx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
IX. i. § 4 In their publike Processions, and Letanies of the 
Church, this Petition was added, From the rage of the 
Normans, good I-ord deliuer vs. 1704 Nelson Pest. A- Easts 
vi. (1739) 514 These earnest Supplications for the Mercy of 
God, which were called Litanies.^ xB 66 Btvur Annot, Bk, 
C, P, 22 note, The lesser Litany is an ancient and Catholic 
prefix to the Lords Pra>'er. 2^7 Mtss Vonce Cameos III. 
xxxiv. 366 The University of Paris commanded that there 
.should be public litanies. ^ 2883 R. W. Dixo.v Mauo it. viii. 95 
'J'hrough the stieets the priests and monks gan pace In their 
proce.ssion, chanting litanies. 2885 Ca/h. Diet, (ed. 9) sigh 
The Litany of the Saints is chanted on the feast of St. Mark 
(April 25). and on the three Rogation days; on the former 
occasion it is called the Greater {litants majores), and on 
the Rogation dajs the Lesser {litnnix minores). 

b. Tilt Litany ; that form of ‘ general suppli- 
cation ' appointed for use in the Book of Common 
Prayer, of similar form to those mentioned above, 
and consisting of petitions to the Trinity, depre- 
cations, and obsecrations, with concluding suffrages 
and prayers. 

[01420-30 Priiner{i%gpi 47 And here bigynnej? letanie.] 
2544 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surlees) 726 Paid to the chaunter 
of Weslmynster for pryking the new Latyny.. iu prikeiion. 
2548 Act 2 3 Edzv. YI, c. I § 6 The Mattens Evensonge, 

letanye, and all other prayers. 2548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com, 
Prayer, Litany (heading), The Letany and Suffrages. 1660 
R. Coke Pozver Subj. 244 To have.. the Lords Prayer, 
Creede and Letany in the English tongue. 2679-2714 
Burnet Hist. Re/". (17x5) III. x. 164 In the Litany they did 
still [anno 1545] Invocate the Blessed Virgin.. and all the 
Blessed Company of Heaven to pray for them, a 2695 
A. SVooDLj/if (184B) 117 Which being :dl done, .the fellowes 
went to the letany. 2885 Ruskin Pleasures Eng. 236 Our 
petition in the Litany, against sudden death. 

2 . iratisf. A form of supplication (e. g. in non- 
Christian worship) resembling a litany; also, a 
continuous repetition or long enumeration resem- 
bling those of litanies. 

CZ400 Maundev. (1839) xvi. 177 Thei putten his name in 
hire I.etanyes, as a Seynt. 1600 Holland Livy vir. x.xviii. 
268 Not onely the Tribes should go in solemnc procession 
with their praiers and Letanies, but also [etc.]. 2643 Sir T. 
Browne Relig. Med. 11. § 10 Lord deliver me from my self, 
is a part of my Letany. 2649 J er. Taylor Gt. Exenip, Ep. 
Ded. 10 , 1 shall think my returne full of rew^ard if you shall. . 
put me into your Letanies. 2658 tr, Bergerac's Satyr. CJiar. 

IX. 28 The passengers Letanies are mixt with the mariner’s 
bla-sphemies. (21822 Shelley Stud, for Epipsychuiion 56 
Hear them mumble Their litany of curses. 1834 L. Ritchie 
Wand.bySemci 6 S Beggars throng the road, chanting their 
ceaseless litanies. i88r Bksant & Rice Chapl. 0/ licet u 
viii. (18831 So did these reprobates maintain a perpetual 
litany of ribaldry. 

^ The form of a parody of the Litany has often 
been employed as a vehicle for scurrilous political 
satire. ^ 

2659 (title) A Free-Parliament.Letany. x68o (t/ttc) 

Loyal SuhjecU Litany. 2682 {title) The Cavalier s 
X817 {title) The Political Litany diligently revised. To be said 
or sung, until the appointed change com^throug _ . . 

Dominion of England and Wales, and the Toxvno jjj 

upon Twe=d. 1831 M avhew Lead. "bth 

gent man told me properly to work ’ as 

referred to ecclesiistiral matters, he • ' 

well as limited means would -Iasi, 


3 . attrib. and Comb.', 

•prayer ; litany"des,fc, 

= 3: HUttF-wine 

adv., after the manner of a Utan}. 


-fool 3 Jow movable 
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lilTERAIi. 


IiITATIOK. 

c 1475 Piet Voe. in Wr.-Wuleker 755/9 A *letenybokc, Hec 
Utenia, 1844 Carol. Wiseman Minor Rites Ess. 1. 511 It 
blesses the fields with its solemn procession and *Utany- 
chant. 1725 T. Thomas in Portland Papers V I. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) 130 A large stone, at the East End of the Choir., 
(on part of which stands the *Litany desk). 1845 Ecclesio* 
legist IV. 162 Let them.. introduce the use of a Litany- 
desk. xBm E. Bishop in Dublin Rev, Oct. 452 The fact that 
these ■•Litany-prayers are found in the Sundays of Lent is 
interesting. 1845 Ecclesiologist IV. 147 The nave will 
contain both leltem and '•litany-stool. 1659 H. L'Estrange 
Alliance Div. Off. iv. 102 Which versicle was used *Litany- 
wise (that is, returned by the people) in tlie service of the 
Temple. 

Hence Iii'tanying vhLsb, {itonce’Wd.)^ recitation 
of litanies. 

1843 Carlyle Past ^ Pres. iv. vii, Pause in thy mass- 
chainings, in thy litanyings, and Calmuck prayings by 
machinery. 1865 — Fredk. Gt. in. v. (1872) 1. 169 Popish 
litanyings. .and idolatrous stage-performances. 

Iiitarge, -ik, -yk : see Lethargy, -argic. 
Iiitarge, -y, litargirij, obs. ff. Litharge. 
f 3 ^ita*tiozi. Obs. [ad. L. litdtidn'emy n. of 
action f. litdre to offer a successful sacrifice.] The 
action of sacrificing ; a sacrifice. 

1623 CocKERAM. Litation, a sacrifice. 1658 Phillips, 
Litation, a sacrificing. i65o Stanley Hist. Philos, ix. 
(1701) 400/2 The terrestrial gods. .delight in banquets, and 
mournings, and funeral litations, and costly sacrifices. 

Obs. txc. dial. [Of obscure origin: 
cf. Leech sb."^ and 

1. A handful (of reeds, etc.) ; a bundle (of cords, 
yarn, etc.). In mod, use, ‘a tangled mass* 

Dial. Did.'). 

1538 Elvot Dict.j Thomices^ lyches of hempe wherwith 
halters are made. 1553 Huloet, Liches ' linckes of cordes, 
halters, or ropes, thomices. 1609 C ler Fern. Mon. 
(1634) 39 Being thus prepared, take out 01 that wet bundle 
a litch of 40 or 50 reeds or straws. 

2 . (See quot.) [Perh. a different word.] 

jBst H. Newland Eriie 59 The Captain who had been 
bailing a formidable litch with a good sized par. Footnote^ 
Litch,- .An arrangement of hooks and swivels calculated to 
give the appearance of life to a dead bait. 

Xiitch, variant of Lich, body, 

Xitclii(lftjr), Forms: 6 lechia, -ya, 7 lichea, 
8 letchee, 8-9 lichee, 9 Id chd, leecha, leeche, 
leechee, li-cliee, lichi, li-chi, lychee, ?lychu 3 , 
8-litchi. [Chinese A‘-f/rt.] The fruit of the 
litimlitchi ^.O.Sapindacesi)^ a tree that has been 
introduced from China into Bengal (see quots.). 

1588 Parke ir. MendozeCs Hist. China lii. 6 They haue 
a kinde of plummes that they doo call Lechias. ^1697 
Dampiek Voy. (1729) 11. i. 24 The Licbea..is as big as 
a small Fear, somewhat long shaped, of a reddish Colour. 
X727 A. Hamilton Hevo Acc. E. Indies II. xlvi. 156 
Delicious Fruits, such as . . Kambostans, Letchees, and 
Dureans. 1775 Ann. Reg. 11. 33 Among those plants are 
the lichees, a very fine fruit of China of several sorts. zSsa 
Heber yourn. Upper Prov. India (1844) I. iv. 60 Of the 
fruits wmch this season offers, the finest are leeches and 
mangoes. X84Z Macaulay IP. Hastings (near end), He 
triecT also to naturalize in Worcestershire the delicious 
leechee. X878 P. Robinson In My Indian Garden 49 The 
lichi hiding under a shell of ruddy brown its glooes of 
translucent and delicately fragrant flesh. 1887 Standard 
16 Sept. 5/3 The litchi and the longan. 

attrib. 1876 Harley Mai. Med. (ed. 6) 707 The delicious 
‘ Htchi-nuts 1879 Miss Maive Stokes Indian Fairy Tales 
XV. gi Here are a hundred and sixty lichi fruits for you. 

Litcop : see Lyth-coop Obs. 
t Lite, sb?^ Obs. Also 4 lijt, lit, litte, 4-5 
lyte, lytt. [f. Lite v. Cf. Let ji.] Delay, 
tardiness ; frequent in phr. without lite, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4776 lacob wen he was mast in sljt God 
lighted him, wlt-ouien lijt. Ibid, 5790 par-to sal be now na 
lang lUe. a X350 St. Cecilia 353 in Horstm. Altengl, Leg. 
(z88i) 163 And at last withouten lite All baire heuides he 
gert of smite, c X400 Vivaine <5* Gaw. X620 So lang gaf .sho 
him respite, And thus he haves hir led with lite. <7x460 
Toxvneley^ Myst. ix. 225 Fast for to fle outt of my land, Byd 
thaym, withouten lyte. 

•i* Lite, and Obs. In5lyit,' 

lyte. [Aphetic var. of Elite sb."^ Cf. Leet j^.-] 
A bishop-elect ; = Elite 
<7x425 Wyntoun Cron. vii. v. 741 He stud as Lyte ttva 
yhere owre, And Byschape thretty yhere and foure. <7x450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6519 And cuihbert to hexham lyte. 
1497 Halyburton Ledger \iZti) 83 Johne Fressall, factor to 
Master John Fressall, lyit of Hoi’s. 

t Lite, ib^ Sc. Ohs. rare~^. [ad, L. Itl-emy 
lTs .1 Strife. 

X493 Acts yas. IV (1814) 11. 232/2 Exhorting and 
praymg ]>ame to leif bair contentiounnis, litis and pleyis. 

Lite, «•, and adv. Obs. exc. arch, or dial. 
Forms : i l;^t, 2-3 lutte, 3-4 lut, 3-5 lute, luyte, 

3. 5-6, 8-9 lit, 4 li5t, luite, 4-7 lite, lyte, 4, 9 
lyt, 5-6 litte, 6 lyght, lytte, 8 loyt, 9 leet, light, 
loit. [Partly repr. OE. lyt sb., adj., adv. ( = 03 . 
lut sb.), and partly the synonymous ON. Hit adv., 
contraction of ///f/, neut. of Htell : see Little.] 

A. sb. 

1. Little, not much. Unto lite : very nearly. 

<t xooo Runes 22 (Gr.) Wen ne brueeb, 3e can weana lyt, 
sarcs and sor;^c. 12. . Prayer Our Lady 24 in O. E. Misc. 
393 Muchel ich habbe ispened, to hte ich habbe an horde, 
f X290 Life o/yesus 632 Jiueth us, heo seiden, of ouwer 
coll., mi, seiden b* ©here, b^re lay'® *© as 

allc. 13.. Guy IParw. (A) 640 Of mi liif is me bot lite. 


Z377 Langl. P. PL R xin, 149 He that loueth the lelly Ijie 
of thyne coueiteth. C1386 Chaucer Alan of Law's T. 11 
Thy neighebore thou wytest synfully And seist thou hast 
to lite, and he hath al. a 1480 Hoccleve De Reg. Pnne. 
930 Vpon bis woful thoght I ..muse so, that vn-io Hte I 
madde. 1513 Douglas /Eneis i. Prol. 38, I knaw tharin 
full lyte. <i X57S Friar fy Boy 59 in Hazl. E. P, P, III. 63 
He sayd he wolde etc but lyte, Tyll nyght that he home 
came. 1867^ Rock yint ad Nell Ixv. (E. D. S. No. 76), And 
Joe an* Will have each a-bro't A main peart o* the leet 
they ’ve got, Gosh, *e‘U ha quite a vortin. 

b. {A, by) lite and lite : (by) little and^ little. 
Also erroneously, by lithe and lithe. 

c xago .S*. E. Leg. I. 313/465 So b^it be sonne bi-fore geth 
luyte and hiyic i-wis. <7x325 Seng of Yesterday 44 in 
E. E. P, (1862) 134 Hco ne schal fade as a flour Luyte and 
luyte leosen hir beute. <7x386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 527 
(Cambr. MS.) Euere it wastith lyte & lyte .'twey. X406 
Hoccleve Misrule 92 A lyte & lyte to withdrawen it,' 
1x2577 Gascoigne jDo« Barth. Wks. (1587) 104 By Hte and 
lite nis fits away gan file. 2592 Dee Con/p. Rehears.' 
ham Soc.) 23 Not long after, .by lithe and lithe I became 
hindered. 

c. A Hie (in early texts often written <3:///^) : a 
little. Used also advb. 

cxzysBcket 1896 inS. Eng. Leg. I. 361 A luyte [zf.nlutej 
bx-fore cristemassc to bekinge heo come, c st^St. Kenelm 
318 ibid. 354 Huy comen into one wode : a luyte hi esle be 
toune. <■2330 Arth. ff Mert. 435 (Kdlbing) For be barouns 
were hende Bi Salesbiri biside a'llte Al red! bataile to 
smile, c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 249 If he wol make 
me slepe a Iyte,..l wil yive him a feiher-bed, <1x420 
Hocci.eve De Reg. Princ. 1240, 1 have but a Hte, And likly 
am lierafter to have lesse. c 2430 Two Cookery-bks. 17 J>e 
3olke an be whyte y-strainyd a lyte. 25x3 Douglas jEneis 
vni. Prol. 3, I slatd on a swev3mnyng slummerand a Hte. 
1530 Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 7^ Wyll the deith a lyte 
withdrawe his darie. 1584 Lodge (1879) 73 Such 

stately knees as when they bend a lite, All knees doo bend. 
2674 Ray N. C. lYords 30, A Lite', a few, a little.^ 2746 Ex- 
moor Courtship 561 (E.l>. S.) Es hire ya lick a Hi about ma 
Cozen Magerj'. 

2. (In OE. followed by genit. pi. with sing. vb. ; 
subsequently ellipt. as subj. to plural vb.) Few. 

Beowulf 2882 Werjendra, to lyt brong ymbe beetles* 
<zx2oo Moral Ode 104 Hwi bo3 foie idepede, and swa lut 
icorene. <7 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 123 Lit ben b^^t bus under- 
stonden and btshechen god. <7x205 Lay. 4045 Her wes 
muchel mon-qualm pat lut her quike hi-lefden. <z 1300 K. 
Horn 658 (Hark MS.) Of b^t b©r were o ryue he lafte lut 
o lyue. <7X375 Cursor At. 8496 (Fairf.) pis write wib many 
was rede and sene bot Ute {fott. fa, G&tt, fone] wiste quat 
hit walde mene. 

B. adJ. (Uninflected in OE.) 

1 . Few. Also, a Htt = a few (see Few 2 a). 

<2 1000 Be Domes Ds^e 6i He mid lyt wordum ac geleaf- 
fullum his hale be:^eat. ctzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 105 We 
when bi godes wlssinse and bi his belpe b^rof cuben jiu 
bese lit word. <? 2230 HaliAIeid. 19 pe hehscipe of be mede 
bat lis like lut wordes btcluppen abuten. c 1375 Cursor Al. 
27864 (Fairf.)perarsynmslitc \Cott. foun). .worre to amende 
ben is bis. c 1380 Wyclip.?^/. Wks. III. 2x1 Lite prestisor 
none ben dene of pis symonye. <7x400 Destr. Troy 13x2 
Soght to be Citie on soppes to-gedur I’ho bat left were on 
lyue boga I’ai Hte were. ^1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 47 
With a lite grotes put horn ber in And sethe horn wele. 
?<risso Scotisk ffelde^ in Furnivall Percy Folio I. 212 
There were Hie Lords in this land:, that to that Lord 
longed, x86o Waugh Yeth-Bobs HL 47 'It’ll be within a 
light (few) minutes o* noon, aw’ll be bund.’ 2870 Brierley 
Ab'O'-th' Yale on Times 4- Things 48 If anybody had axt 
me heawmony friends I had,..l should ha’ bin bothered to 
ha’ said how loit (few). 

2 . Little in amount ; not much of. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 29 Ibenche3 hu lutte hw(i)le ge beo3 
here. <i 2250 Oivl 4- Night. 763 Oft spet wel a lute lyste, 
Thar muche strengthe sholde mistc. <7 2290 S, Eng. Leg. I, 
87/24 Deol and sor and luyte gladncsse. 2297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 2041 Is poer lute was vor Pe king was euere aboue. 
<22300 K. Horn 2212 (Cambr, MS.) Wyn nelle ihc, Muche 
ne lite, Bute of cuppe white. r2300 Havelok 276 Soblike, 
in a Hie brawe Al engelond of him stod awe, a 1375 yoseph 
Arim. 554 Luyte wonder hit was so b^y wrou^t haden. 
2387 Trevisa (Rolls) III. 423 Lite fortune and 

povert and scarste of riches makeb me a beef. 2423 Jas. 1 
KingisQ. xiii, I .. in my tyme more Ink and paper spent 
To lyte effect. 2508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 71 Your aureate 
tongis both bene all to lyte. For to compile that paradise 
complete. 2796 [R. Walker! Plebeian Politics (1801) 31 Hoo 
. .knokt eawt whot loyt breans he had. 2837 hiRS. Palmer 
Devon. Dial. 22 The leet money I’ve a croop’d up I be a 
shirk'd out o*. 

3 . Little in magnitude; small. Often coupled 
with great or miuh. 

<7 2205 Lay, 22208 pa wes Walwain lute child. <7x225 
Ancr. R, 280 HoHe men pet bol3et ham lutte & of lowe 
Hue. c 2300 St. Brandan 184 Tho flej ther up a lute fowel. 

2366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 532 Upon this dore I gan to 
smyie. That was fso} fetys and so lyte. <7 2384 — H. Fame 
111. 279 Me thougt she was so lyte That the lengthe of a 
cubite Was lengere than she. c 2392 — Astral. Prol., Latin 
necanstowyit but sraal, my lyte sone. 24,. Lydg. Temple 
of Glass 1291 For al my life it were to lit a space. <z 2450 
Myrc 2268 Any mon myche or luyte. <*1575 Friar ff Boy 
226 in Hazk E. P. P. HI. 72 Though I be lyte, Yonder 
byrde wyll I smyte. 2600 Fairfax Tasso ix. Ixxxi. 275 Yet 
blossom’d out her flowres, small or lite. 2802 Wolcot (P. 
Pindar) Aliddlesex Elect. Wks, 2816 IV. 272 Vor now I’ll 
screw my fiddle-strings Forsooth, a leet bit higher. 2877 
Tug WELL //<2«</-^,(r.A^. Devon 253 Jan, do'ezee the lit woman 
standing by the bed? 

absol. rx^ao Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2137 He let of-sende moche 
and lite, Hise neyebours him to visitc, 2600 Fairfax Tasso 
XI. xxvi, From this e.\ptoit he spar’d nor great nor Hte. 

C. adv. Little; in a small degree, to a small 
extent. 

a 2000 Czdmon's Gen. 2566 (Gr.) He lyt onseat, pat him 


on his inne swa earme gelamp. 2340 Ayenb. 32 he uerste 
[zenne] is ponneliche, huanne pe man loiieb Hte and Iheucliche 
cure Ihord. <72380 Sir Ferumb, 708 Charlis wip pc hore 
berde dop pe Hie Auaylle. e 2400 Laufranc's Cirurg. 86 
panne thou nedyste a medycine pat ys lyle dryinge. <‘2430 
Lydg. Compt. Bt. Knt. 413 In straunge lande rj’ding, ne 
travayle, Ful lyte or nought in love dotli avayle. 

Iiite, w-i Obs. exc. dial. AUo 4 lit, 5 litte, 
lytyn, 6 lyte, 8 light, [app, a. ON. hlita to trust.] 

1. intr. To expect, wait, delay. 

a 1300 Cursor At. 2821 ((^ott.) Quen pai sagh loth be to 
Htand pai tok him-self bi pe hand. <zz30o--z4oo Ibid. 
10209 (Gotl.) Child togete pai litid \Cott. has littend] lang. 
a 2400-50 Alexander 801 pen Httid pai na langer botlascliici 
out swerdis. 14x3 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) i. xxii. 24 
They lyte the redy weyes for to lerne. <7x440 Promp. Parv. 
308/1 Lytyn, or longe taryyn, moror.^ 2855 Robinson 
IPhztby Gloss. S.V., To wait in expectation of proceeding. 
‘ I have been liting o* you this half hour 

2. To rely an, to trust lo. 

2570 Lf.vins Alanip. 251/11 To Lyte, or trust, 

2674 Ray N. C. Words 30 To Lite on : to Rely on. 2683 
G. Meriton Ycrkdi. Dial. 91 (E. D. S. No. 76), I lited on 
Hobb, and he lited on me. 2788 W. Marshall Yorksh. II. 
340 Gloss., Light, to rest, depend, or rely. ‘It is not to 
light on ‘ ; it is not to be depended upon. •2855 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss, s.v,, * I suppose, then, 1 may Hte o’ you’. 
Hence f Liting vbl. sb., delay. 
a 2300 Cursor At. 26631 pou sal shriue pe als .sone als pou 
has euer pi synne done, ..for liting is ful selcoup ille. 

t Lite, Obs. Also lit. [Aphetic f. </^AV<’, 
the earlier form of Delight v.) rejl. To delight. 

<r 2300 Cursor At. 1560 Amang kaym kyn pat lited [Fairf. 
delitel, Trin. delitedl pam noght bot in sin. Ibid. 25950 pe 
thrid [sin] es wers of alle we rede, to Hg and lit vs in vr 
sake, And sipen wil na mendes make. ' 

Lite, obs. form of Light t/.i 
-lite ( = F. -bite, G. -lilh, -lit'), a frequent ending, 
in names of minerals (also in names' of certain fos- 
sils, as coproliic, and of certain types of mineral 
structure, as axiolUe), represents the Gr. \iSo 5 
stone; the words in which it occurs are mostly 
intended to correspond to assumable Gr. forma- 
tions, so that in actual use the ending is almost 
always -olite, with the thematic or combining a 
usual in Gr. compounds ; there are a few exceptions, 
as auerlite, chesterlite. The form -lite, which was 
used in some original English formations (fictyno- 
Hte, etc.) by Kirwan in 1794, is due to the example 
of the French geologists, who used -lite instead of 
the older -lithe, the two spellings representing one 
and the same pronunciation in Fr. The adoption 
of the abnormal form was prob. helped by the 
analogy of ‘Chrysolite, where the t instead of th 
is dne to the fact that the Gr. word came at an 
early 'period into Eng. by way of med.L. and OF. 
Litel, obs. form of Little. 

Liten, var. Leighton Obs . ; obs. f. Lighten 0.1 
Liter, obs. f. Lighter sbP ; var. Litre. 

Liter, obs. form of Litter sb. 

ILiteracy (U’terasi). [f. Literate: see -aoy. 
(Formed as an antithesis to illiteracy.)'] The 
quality or state of being literate; knowledge of 
letters ; condition in respect to education, esp. 
ability to read and write. 

18^ Itrtv Eji^. Pml. Educ. XVII. 54 Massachusetts is 
the iirst state in the Union in literacy in its native popula. 
tion. j888 New Princeton Rev. Dec. 336 Education is 
more general, our literacy greatly increased, our hahits and 
tastes more refined, 1893 A ttienxum ig Aug. 255/3 It was 
for Mr. Edgar to trace the gradual progress in Scotland 
from illiteracy to literacy-. 

Literal (li-teral), a. and sb. Forms : 5-8 lit- 
toral, (5, 6 lyt(t)iirall, 6 lyt(t)ar-, -erall), 6-7 
lit(t)eraU, 4- literal, [a. OF. literal (F. Ht- 
Ural), ad. L. litterdlis, f. litiera Letter j^.] 

A. <7<^’. 

1. Of or pertaining to letters of the alphabet ; 
of the nature of letters, alphabetical ; + expressed 
by letters, written. + Of a verse = Alliterative. 

C2475 Parienay 6605 And so haue I don, after myne 
entent, With lltterall carectes for your sake. 1585 Jas. I 
Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 63 Be Literal! I meane, that the maist 
pairt of zour lyne, sail rj’nne vpon a letter, as this tumbling 
lyne rj’nnis vpon F. 2622 Elsinc Debates Ho. Lords 
(Camden) 25 Whether we shoulde expectea literall acknow- 
ledgment of the charge, or to hear a personall confession of 
the same. 2632 Lithgow Trav. viii. 348, I wrot this 
literal Distich : Glance, Glorious Geneue, Gospell-Guiding 
Gem; Great God Gouerne, Good Geneues Ghostly Game. 
*733'«3 N. Hooke Rom. Hist. (ed. 5) 1. 8 The art of ex- 
pressing their thoughts by literal characters. 2793 Smeaton 
Edystone L, Contents 7 Literal References. 

D. Of a misprint {occas. of a scribal error): 
Affecting a letter. (Cf. B. 2.) 

2606 Holland Sueton. To Rdn, If there happen to occur 
some Errata ye wil! ..either pass them over %vith con- 
nivency if they be literal! or else taxe with some easie 
censure in ca.se they be materiall. 2699 Bentley Pkal. iii. 
2x2 ’Twas a literal fault in that Copy, which Casaubon used. 
2748 Anson's Yoy. Introd. 6, I know of none but literal 
mistakes, some of which are corrected in the table of Errata. 
2841 Myers Cath. Th. in. viii. 26 There are just the same 
kind of literal imperfections in them [the hooks of the BibleJ 
that there are in all others. 1880 A thenxum 25 SepL 398/1 
It is. .vexatious that, through the inattention of the printers, 
any literal errors should have crept into it. 
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c. Of mathematical notation and computation : 
Performed by means of letters. Of a quantity, an 
equaiioD, etc. : Denoted or expressed by a letter 
or letters. Opposed to nwnericaU 
1673 Kersey Algebra I. i. 2 Algebra is by Jate Writers 
divided into two kinds; to wit, Numeral and Literal (or 
Specious). 1706 W. Jones Syn, Patmar. Mathesfos A iij b, 
The First Principles of Literal Computation, usually called 
Algebra. 1755 Johnson s. v., The literal notation of num- 
bers was known to Europeans before the cyphers. 1797 
Eticycl. Brit. (ed. 3) I. 399/2 The literal calculus and the 
algebraic rules of Harriot. 1842 Francis Diet. Arts etc., 
Xriterai Equation. 

2. Of a translation, version, transcript, etc. : Re- 
presenting the very words of the original ; verbally 
exact. Also, (the) exact (words of a passage). 

1599 Massinger etc. Old Law i. 1, Pray you repeat the 
literall words expresly. 1692 Dryden Juveuat'D^^. (1697) 
87 The common way., is not a literal Translation, but 
a kind of Paraphrase. m7S3 R. Newton Theophrastus' 
Char. (1754) p. viii, I do not say it is necessary, that all 
Greek Authors should be attended with versions so literal. 
(71850 Arab. Pits. (Rtldg.) 258, I have had the honour to 
give you both a literal and a faithful narrative of the con- 
versation.^ 1853 Kane Crfm/ir// £'j:/. ix. (18561 67 This may 
e.\cuse a literal transcript from my diary. 1871 B. Taylor 
Faust (1875) I. Notes 227, I shall not imitate Shelley in 
adding a literal translation. 

3 . a. Theol. Pertaining to the ‘letter* (of Scrip- 
ture) ; the distinctive epithet of that sense or inter- 
pretation (of a text) which is obtained by taking 
its words in their natural or customary meaning, 
and applying the ordinary rules of grammar; op- 
posed to mysiicalt allegorical^ etc. •f’Also occas» 
of a commandment, law, etc. : That is to be inter- 
preted literally. 

_ 1^82 Wyclif Prol, 43 Holy scripture hath iiij vndirstond- 
ingis; literal, allegorik, moral, and anagogik. 1460 Caf- 
CRAVE C/iron. (Rolls) 107 Not only with litieral teching, but 
with many mysti exposiciones. 1502 Ord. Ctysten Men 
(W.de W. 1506) II. ix.ToSUnto the lyturall sens, by this com- 
maundement is pryncypallydefended manslaughter. ^1530 
SloRR Anssv. Frith Wks. 835/r If he saj'd that the wordes 
of Chryste might beside the lyttarall sence be vnderstanden 
in an allegorye, I woulde wel agre wyth him. 156* T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. ii. 97 The couenant of God made 
with the auncient people, was voide, bicause it was onely 
literall. *597 Hooker Eccl, Pol, v. lu. § a \Vhere a litterall 
construction will stand, the farthest from the letter is 
commonly the worst. 1605 Camden Eem. {1674) 8 b, hloses 
received of God a literal Law.. to be Imparted to all, and 
another Mystical. 1664 H. More Afyst. Iniq, 433 The 
Prophets predicting things of them in reference to the first 
Completion which is Literal. <tx76i Law Com/. If^eary 
Pilgr. (1C09) X14 All these texts, which a learning, merely 
literal, has thus mistaken, do only prove [etc.]. 1862 Stanley 
C/t, (1877) 1 . vi. 125 The literal meaning of the incident 
IS almost lost in its high spiritual application. 

b. Hence, by extension, applied to the etymo- 
logical or the relatively primary sense of a word, 
or to the sense expressed by the actnal wording of 
a passage, as distinguished from any metaphorical 
or merely suggested meaning, 

XS97 G. Harvey Trimming T. Nashe Wks. (Grosart) III, 
36, I giue not euery word their Htteral sence. 163O R. 
Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. III.) 12 Never eares were 
more attentive, . . then those of our family when I read your 
letter, .they were not satisfied to have onely a literal inter- 
pretation. tjiB Freethinker i^o. 35. 255 If you mention the 
Golden Age to him, he understands it in a literal sense. 1763 
Chesterf. Let. to Son 18^ Dec. (1892) III. 1302, I see very 
few people ; and, in the literal sense of the word, I hear 
nothing. 180Q-X0 Coleridge Friend (1865) 156 Advocates 
for reform in the literal sense of the word. 1902 Greenough 
& Kittredce Words their Ways 235 Position and 
situation are similar to state in their literal meaning. 

C. Of persons: Apt to lake literally what is 
spoken figuratively or with humorous exaggeration 
or irony ; prosaic, matter-of-fact. 

1778 Mad. D’Arblay Evelina (1791) II. xxxviL 246, ‘ I 
pincy you will find no person . . call going about a few places 
in a morning seeing Bath \ ‘ Mayhap, then,' said the literal 
Captain, ‘you think we should see it better by going about 
at midnight?’ 1837 Ht, Martincau Soc. Amer, in.^78 
Their tendency.. to something of the literal du!ne.<« which 
Charles Lamb complains of in relation to the Scotch. 1858 
O. \V. Holmes Aut. Break/.-t. iii. 20 One man who is a little 
too literal can spoil the talk of a whole tableful of men of 
esprit. 2865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. Pref. 22 ITie earnest, 
prosaic, practical, austerely literal future. 

Comb, a 1849 H. Coleridge Ess. (1851) I. 320 Literal- 
minded, unimaginative .. individuals. 

d. Of composition : Free from figures of speech, 
exaggeration, or allusion, 

*736 Butler Anal. i. iii. 88 They are not to be taken as 
intended for a literal delineation of what is in fact the parti- 
cular scheme of the universe. 1887 M. Morris Claverhouse 
iv. (1888) 66 His own despatch is singularly literal and 
straightforward. 

4 . Used to denote that the accompanjdng sb. has 
its literal sense, without metaphor, e.xaggeration, 
or inaccuracy ; literally so called. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. iii. ii The literal! and 
downe-right adorement of Cats, Lizards, and Beetles. 2659 
Pearson Creed (1839) 383 When we say Christ ascended, we 
understand a literal and local ascent . .of his humanity. 2679 
Harbv Key Script, i. 5 The seventh Head also {was not 
Rome Papal, butj appertained to Rome Literal. 1867 Free- 
man Nor/n. Cemq. (1876) I. ii. 18 The literal extirpation of 
a nation is an impossibility. 

+ 5 . Of or pertaining to letters or epistles; epis- 
tolary. Obs, 


CX64S Howell Lett, (1650) HI. 4 To hold this litterall 
correspondenceldesire but the parings of your time, .let our 
Letters be as Eccho’s. a 2657 R. Loveday Lett. (1663) 168 
To. .shorten the distance betwLvt us, by a literal intercourse, 
f 6. Of or pertaining to letters or literature ; 
= Liter ABY. Ods. 

C2485 Dighy Myst. (1882)11. 658 Lackyng lytlurall scyens, 
2591 G. Fletcher Ruste Contmw. (Hakl. Soc.) 63 They 
excel} In no kinde of common arte, much lesse m any 
learning or litterall kinde of knowledge. 1604 T. Wright 
Passions iii. iv.^ 102^ If they be delighted in musickc they 
present them with instruments,.. if in studie with literal! 
labours. 

B. sd. 

fl. A literal interpretation or meaning. Obs. 

1630 Donne Serm. xiii. 127 S. Gregory hath.. given us 
many Morals (as he cals them) upon tnis Booke nob], but 
truly not many Literals for . . he bends all the su^rings of 
lob figuratively, mystically upon Christ. 2646 Sir^ T. 
BrownePwi/^. Ep. IV. X. 204 Howdangerousit is in sensible 
things to use metaphoricall expressions unto the people, and 
what absurd conceits they will swallow in their literals. 

2 . Printing. A misprint of a letter. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea [170] Errata sic corrige. ., 
The litteralls are commended to favour. x 88 es Print, Trades 
yml, XXX. 6 We noticed rather a large number of literals. 

Literalism (li*teraliz’m). £f. prec. + -isir. 
Cf. F. litUralismeI\ 

1 . The disposition to accept and interpret the 
terms of a statement in their literal sense. 

1644 hliLTON Divorce 11. xvii, If none of these considera- 
tions. .can avail to the dispossessing him of his precious 
Literalism, letJetiL). 1845 J. H.NnwMAN^ff. Devehpui.^M 
Diodorus and Theodore of Mopsuestia,..the most eminent 
masters of literalism in the succeeding generation.^ 2865 
Leckv Ration. 1 . Hi. 342 The doctrine was stated with the 
utmost literalism and precision, iM* Farrar Early Chr. 
I. 385 Extravagant literalism has been even more fatal to 
exegesis than extravagant allegorising. 

2 . Literality as a principle of translation ; a pecu- 
liarity of expression due to this. 

1883 A.^ Roberts O. T. Revision xi. 224 The great 
characteristic of the translation of Aquila is its extreme 
literalism. Mod. Some of the translator’s literalisms are 
very ungraceful. 

3 . Fine Arts. The disposition to represent objects 
(occas. to interpret representations) faithfully, with- 
out any idealization. 

1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home (1B83) I. 208 On con- 
sidermg this face of Charles. .and translating it from the 
ideal into literaitsm, I doubt (etc.]. 288. Studio III. 147 
(Cent.) He shunned the literalism of both form and color 
that jarred the ideal vision. 

Llteralist (,U*teralist). [f. as prec. + -TSr, Cf. 
F. littiraliste!\ One who insists upon the literal 
sense of a text or statement. Also, in art or lite- 
rature, one who depicts or describes objects exactly 
as they are ; an exact copyist, 

2644 Milton Divorce 11. xx. 72 Let the extreme literalist sit 
down now, and revolve wheiner this in all necessity be not 
the due result of our Saviours words. 2685 H. More 
Paralip, Prophet, xl. 348 The Objector has rather acted the 
part of a Literalist. 1827 G. S. Faber Sacr, Calend. 
Prophecy (1844) III. 321. x866 Coniemp. Rev. II, 548 The 
merely descriptive writer, the literalist, though he write in 
verse, is not a poet at all. 1873 M, Arnold Lit. <5* Dogma 
(1876) 139 The veriest literalist will cry out ; Ever>’one knows 
that this is not to be taken literally 1 

Literalistic (li^tcrali-stik), a. f f. prec. + -10.] 
Pertaining to or characteristic of a literalist ; be- 
longing to or having the chameter of literalism. 

2875 PoSTE Gains iv. Comm. (ed. 2) 503 Strictum jus 
adheres to a grammatical or literalistic interpretation of a 
disposition, T. K. Cheyne Psalter^iiu 387 A literalistic 

interpretation will not meet the requirements of these 
psalms. 

Literality (litene-Ifti). [f. Literal + -itt.] 

1 . The quality or fact of being literal ; literalness; 
an instance of this, f Also, a literal meaning. 

1646 Sib T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. Hl 0 Not attaining the 
deuteroscopy, and second intention of the words, they ..are 
not sometime perswaded by fire beyond their literallties. 
1650 Bp. Hall Rctielation unrev. § 8 Wks. 1808 X, 107 
How wild a paradox it is to tie those frequent and large 
promises of the Prophets.. to a carnal literality of sense. 
x8i8 Lamb Female Orators Wks. 635 One her coarse sense 
by metaphors expounds And one in literalities abounds. 
1844 For. Q. Rev. XXKIII. 460 It is easy, .to sneer at 
literality \ . . literality is after all the first merit of translation. 
2867 H. JIacmillan Bible Teach, xv. (1870) 293 Those to 
whom the sea has proved cruel, may . . rejoice to accept the 
announcement in alt Us literality. that in heaven there shall 
be no more sea. ^ 1888 Bryce Amer. Comntsu, 1.375 The 
same spirit of strictness and literality. 

^ 2 . Learning, knowledge of letters. Obs. 

1656 in "Blovut C/ossogr. 

Literalize (Uteralsiz), v. [f. Literal + -ize.] 
irans. To render literal ; to represent or accept as 
literal. 

1826 G. S. Faber Dijgic. Romanism (1833) 9^ H we are to 
literalise the words of our Lord. 2827 Examiner 581/1 
Ridicule is poorlyemployed In literalizing poetical allegory, 
2856 R. A. VAUGHAN Alystics (x86oi I. go This di^TO.5ition to , 
literalize metaphors gave currency to the monkish stories. 
Hence li teralizlng* vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Also , 
Iiiterallza’tiou, the action of literalizing (1864 in ^ 
Webster) ; 1^'teralizer, one who Hteralizes. 

1848 G. S. Faber Many Mansions Pref. <i8sr) 20 The 
literalising Reveries of the Chiliabts. 1866 Contemp. Rev. 

I. 538 The hierarchical, repressive, and lueralizing spirit,., 
will be seen to exist in the Free Oiurch of Scotland. 1871 
Tylor Prim. Cult. I. 352 Several of the epithets usually 


applied onlyneed literalizing to turn into the wildest of the 
legendary monster-ctories. 1895 Thinker Mag. VIII, 493 
Ver.^i4..does not help the literalizers at all. 

Literally (H’terali), adv. [/. Literal + -ly 2.] 
1 1 . noiue^tses. a. By the letters (of a name), 
b. In letters or literature. Ohs. 

2584 R. Scot Discov, Witcher, xvi. iii. (1B86) 399 One T. 
of Canterburie, whose name 1 will not litteralhe discover. 
1593 R. Harvey Philad. 7 And yet I tell you me-thinkes 
you are very bookishly and literally wise. 

2 . With reference to a report, translation, etc. : 
In the very words, word for word. 

2645 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. xvi. 145 Which are 
literally thus translated. 171a Steele Sped. No. 521 ? 5 
Others repeat only ivhat they hear from others as literally 
as their parts or zeal will permit, a 2753 R. Newton Theo^ 
phrastus' Char. (1754) p. viii, I would .. advise every 
Scholar, to translate his Author thus literally, word for 
word. 2843 Mrs. Carlvle Lett, I, 238 Every word of this 
is literally as the men spoke it. 

b. iransf. With e.xact fidelity of representation. 
1816 Byron [pitle) Churchill’s Grave, a fact literally ren- 
dered. 

3 . In the literal sense. 

2533 Frith Answ. More's Let. Cgb, Allthough it were 
literalye fulfillyd in the childern of Israeli. .yet was yt 
allso ment & verified in Christ hym sellfe. 2579 Fulke 
HeskvCs Pari. 105 They interprete literally, which the doc- 
tors did write figurativelj'. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq., Apol. 
481 All those Passages are not to be Literally understood. 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe ir, xiv. (1840) 286 This was a china 
warehouse indeed, truly and literally to be called so. 2783 
Hailes Antiq. Chr. Ch. iv. 78 notCy It may be doubted, 
whether this was ever literally true. 1876 E. Mellor 
Priesth. iv. 161 Literally speaking, ‘this cup’ could never 
be *a new covenant’. 2805 Sir A, Kekf.wich in Lato 
Times Rep. LXXIIL 663/1 It is found that the Act does 
not mean literally what it says. 

b. Used to indicate that the following word or 
phrase must be taken in its literal sense. 

Now often improperly used to indicate that some conven- 
tional metaphorical or hyperbolical phrase is to be taken in 
the strongest admissible sense. (So, e.g., in quot. 1863.) 

^ 1687 Dryden Hindis P. in. T07 My daily bread islitt'rally 
implor'd. 2708 Pope Lei. to H. Cromtvell z8 Mar., Euery 
day with me is literally another yesterday for it is exactly 
the same. 2761-2 Humb Hist. Eng. (i8o6) V. IxxL 342 He 
had the singular fate of dying literally of hunger. 1769 
Junius Lett, xxx. 237 What punishment has he suffered? 
Literally none. 2839 Miss aIitpord in L’Estrange Life 
(28701 III. vii. 200 At the last I was incapable of correcting 
the proofs, literally fainting on the ground. 2B63 Fb. A. Kem- 
ble Resia. in Georgia 205 For the last four years, .lliterally 
coined money, XM7 I. R, Ladfs Raiiche L/e Montana 
76 The air is literally scented with them all. 
Literalness(li’teralnes). [f.LiTERAL + -NESS.] 
The quality of being literal ; literality, 

1630 Donne i’erv/r. xiii. 127 Origen. do)h never pretend to 
mucD Hteralnesse in bis expositions. 2824 New Monthly 
Mag. X. 246 The same literalness of perception and absence 
of passion. 2881 Westcott & Hort Grk. N. T. 11 . 8 The 
greater literalness of later transcription. 

Literarian (litere®*rian). £f. as Literary 
-A 2I.] One engaged in literary pursuits. 

2866 F. Hall in Reader 24 Feb. 206/2 Passing to his 
compatriot Sanskrilists, we come upon a brood of liierarians. 
2887 Lit. Opinion 2 Apr. 48/a When a renowned literarian 
pauses in bis chronicles. 

Literarily (li terarili), adv. ff. Literary -f- 
-LY ^.] In a literary manner or respect. 

1825 Blaclew. Mag. XVII. 593 Go as.. tutor to a young 
gentleman literarily disposed. 2895 Daily Wnt'r 10 Apr. 3/5 
i\Iy education has.. been a good one, classicall}’, Jitemrily, 
and commercially. 

Literariness (li'terarines). [f. Literary + 
-NESS.] 1 he quality of being literary. 

2877 Mau-ock New Republic I. 111. i. 239 Why, I thought 
culture was books and literariness, and all that. 2699 
Academy 26 Dec. 715/2 Most good literary critics, if they 
have not style, have ‘ literariness*. 

Literary (li'terari), tr. [ad. L. litterdri-us, f. 
littd'a letter, Cf, P*. lilteraire.l (Not in John- 
son 1755-1775-) 

fl. Pertaining to the letters of the alphabet. Obs. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. ix. 37 Our first and 
lilerary apprehensions being commonly instructed in Authors 
which handle nothing else [but idle fictions]- 2769 Middle- 
sex Jmi. 8-12 July 4/2 A complete set of Litera^ Cards, 
for teaching children to read, spell, count. 2793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 334 noiCy I'he literary references to Plates 
Nos. 29, and 20. 

*)• 2 . Carried on by letters ; epistolary. Ohs.^ 

2757-8 Smollett Hist. Ettg. (1800) 11 . 252 A Hierarj' 
correspondence was maintained between the English General 
and the Mareschal de Villars. (2828 Todd s,v., Literary is 
not properly used of missive letters.] 

3 . Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of, litera- 
ture. a. Pertaining to letters or polite learning, 
b. Pertaining to books and ^vritten compositions; 
also, in a narrower sense, pertaining to, or having 
the characteristics of that kind of written compo^ 
tion which has value on account of ils ‘ ‘ 
of fonn. Literary histor)> (e. g. of a 
torical personage or event, etc.) : the ms ly 
the treatment of, and references to. the ® ^ . 

literature. Literary property, {ci) ^ 

consists in written or printed :_pJ 

the exclusive right of publication as recognized and 

limited by law. , . Th, Scats of 

no.^d .n U.= literary Way. 
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,758 J. G. Cooper Retreat Arhtvppns Epist. i. 198 With 
these, and some a-kin to these,. .1 live in literary ease. 17S9 
G01.DSM. PoL Learn, vi. Wks. (Globe) 430/1 A man of 
literar>' merit is sure of being caressed by the great, though 
seldom enriched. 1773 Johnson in Bonvell 29 Apr., Mallet 
had talents enough to keep his literary reputation alive as 
long as he himself lived. 1779 — L. P., Cmvley f a His 
mother, .struggling earnestly to procure him a literary 
education. 1843 Graves Canon Law in Encycl, Metrop. 
II. 785/1 The literary history of the early Greek collections 
has been carefully illu'-trated by Biener. a 1859 Macaulay 
Hht. Eng, xxiii (t86il V, 7 The parliamentary’ conflict 
on the great question of a standing army was preceded by 
a literary conflict. 1898 H. Calderwood D. Hume iii. 28 
A large measure of literary ability was appearing in Scot- 
land. 1900 J. G. Frazer Pausanias, etc. 68 ’llie writer, it 
is plain, has exaggerated for the sake of literary effect. 

4 . Acquainted with or versed in literature ; spec, 
engaged in literature as a profession, occupied 
in yvriting books. Of a society, etc. : Consisting 
of literary men. 

X79X Boswell yoJvison an. 1764, That club.. at Mr. Gar- 
rick’s funeral [an. 1779I became distinguished by the title of 
The Literary Club. 1809 ^ml. XXI. 192 A few years 
since, he married Miss Edgeworth, a lady of a respectable 
literary family in Ireland. 1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 302 
In the true Literary Man there is thus ever. .a sacredness. 
1870 J. H. Nf.w’man Gram. Assent i. iii. x8 The primary 
duly of a literary' man is to have clear conceptions, and to 
be exact and intelligible in expressing them.. 1895 Bookman 
Oct. 14/1 Artistic and literary’ Glasgow owed much to his 
genial energy. 

Hence 34i*teraryism, addiction to literary forms; 
an instance of this, a form of expression belonging 
to literary language. 

1879 Elworthv Pref. to Exmoor Scolding 13 The 

same culture which prompts them to compose at all, binds 
them in chains of literarylsm. Ibid. 14 A great many 
literary’isms are pointed out in the notes. 1891 Stevenson 
Vailima Lett. i. (1895) 94, I found a lot of slacknesses and 
(what is worse in this kind of thing) some liieraryisms. 
IlLitcrata (liter/'*ta). vonce-wd. In quot,//. 
[L. fern, of litleratus^ A learned or literary lady. 

*794 Coleridge Lett, (1895) I. 87 Ihe ymung lady is said 
to be the most literary of the beautiful, and the most beauti- 
ful of the literatas. 

Literate (li'ter^), a, and sb. Also 5, 7 lit- 
terate, 6 litterat. [ad. L. Itllerdlusy f, Uttera 
letter,] A. adj, 

L Acquainted with letters or literature; educated, 
instructed, learned. ' In early use, const, in, 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 81 The kynge toke to the 
childe a m. taleutes whiche bouyhte anoon a c. childer 
liUerate. 1560 Rolland Crt, Venus in. 122 For I in law am 
not weill litterat. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1891) 176 
Done by the witnesses themselves if they were literate. 
1631 Chapaian Cssar Pompey v. i. H 2 b, The .^gaean 
sea, that doth diulde Europe /rom Asia, (The sweet lite- 
rate world From the B.wbarian). 1636 Bbathwait Rom. 
Emp. x w An enemy of all litteiate and learned men. x68o 
Ans“M. Stillingplect's Serm, 7 Re-ordinailon is an uncouth 
thing, quite against the hair of the literate World. 1748 
Chestere.Z,?//. (1792) II. clxxii. 139 Vou are goingto a polite 
and literate Court. 1768-84 Johnson in Bos^vell App. (1848) 
8x2/2 Had my mother been more literate, they had been 
belter companions. xBzx Lamb Elia, Old Benchers Inner 
Temple, He was the Friar Bacon of the less literate portion 
of the Temple. 1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop Educ. x. (ed, 2) 
267 On the same ground, n Literate qualifleation for electoral 
rights in the commonwealth, must be condemned. 1884 
D. Hunter tr. Reuss's Hist, Canon ii. 19 When the writ- 
ings of the first disciples, .came within reach of persons who 
were literate, they might [etc.]. 

absol. 1859 T. Hare Election Representatives (1S65) 90 
Reducing .. the literate and the ignorant .. to one dead 
level. 1859 Smiles Seip-Heip x. (i860) 274 The humblest 
and least literate must train his sense of duty. 

2 . Of or pertaining to letters, literary men, or 
literature; literary, 

X648 \V. Mountague Devout Ets. 1. xix. | 3. 348 Surely’ 
this is the proper function of literate elegancy, to figure 
vertue in so lively and fresh colours, that [etc.]. 1651 tr. 
Wottods Panegyr. C/ias. I in Relig, IV, 135 To beguile,., 
with some literate diversion, the tedious length of those 
days. X7XX Shaftesb, Charac. (1737) III. Misc. v. ii. 274 
Downright Ignorance of all literate Art, or just Poelick 
Beauty. 1764 Scott Bailey^ Did, Tiile-p., Republished 
with many corrections, additions and literate improvements. 
x8zx Antig. in Antt, Reg, 534/2 His own liberal hand was 
speedily extended to relieve literate distre.ss. 1837-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. I. V. (1855)^ I. 352 By the Reformation the 
number of. . those requiring, .a literate education was greatly 
reduced. 1851 D. \Vilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II, iv. ii. 
242 Another inscription preserving . . the only authentic 
literate Memorial. 1872 hi. Collins Two Plunges III. vi. 
137 The old town, .has not the first force of either the aris- 
tocratic or the literate or the mercantile impulse, 

f b. = Literal 4. Obs, 

1556 J. Hcywood spider ^ F. Concl. 60, 1 craue leaue.. 
one sence tenterpretate: Of apt apHcation to sence literate. 

3 . < Marked with short, angul.ited lines resem- 
bling letters : applied to the surfaces of shells and 
insects* \Cent. ZJjV/.). 

B. sb, 

I . A liberally educated or learned person. 

a xsso Image Hypocr. iv. 80 in Skelton's tVks. (1843) H- 
440 Advocates, Andparumlitlerates, That eatevpp all estates. 
X778£<'«r///«/«/nit.orx II. 152 Christopher Hartley, Esquire, 
a bir Wou’d-be Literate. x8o8 Eleanor Sleath Bristol 
Heiress V. 324 Persuading her that she was the most accom- 
plished literate and female wit of the age. 1852 J. H. New- 
MAN Callista (1856) 218 CalHsta was a Greek ; a literate, or 
blue-slocking. 1878 Ladv Herbert tr. Hubner's Ramble 

II. ii. 494 The literates in China are all atheists. 


2 . spec. In the Church of England, one who is 
admitted to holy orders without having obtained a 
university degree. 

1824 Bp. Jebb Sp. Irish Tithe Compos. Amendmt. Bill 49 
In Ireland we have no literale*^ none of that class, who, in 
this country’, prepare themselves by private study, at a 
trifling cost, for the profession of the Church. 2861 IIeresf. 
Hope Eng. Catkedr, igr/x C, iB Literates— who enter holy 
orders without any reasonable hope of any better material 
position. x 865 S. B. James Duty 4- Doctrine 19 Graduate.^ 
of the three Universities .. theological-college men and 
literates. x868 M. Pattison Acadein. Org. iv. 74 To obtain 
ordination as a literate is something. 

3 . One who can read and write. Opposed to 
illiterate. 

1894 H. C, Lea in Forum (U.S.) Aug. 675 Stathtics show 
that literates contribute a larger percentage of their class 
to the criminal ranks than do the illiterates. 

f Literated, tr. Obs. [f. prec. -♦-- edL] Learned. 

z6zz ^usMdiAttetierato, literated, learned. x6x2 Webster 
Wh. Devil in, i. Eab, Most literated ludges, please your 
Lordships (etc,). 1647 Lilly Chr. Astral, clxv. 706 ^iuch 
tugging and shuffling with Attumeys, men witty and lite- 
rated, cheats in Accompis. 

II Literati (liter/^ tai), sh. pi. Also 8 litterati. 
[L, litterati^ pi. of lillerdltts : see Litkrate. 

In It. the word occurs in the same form (pi. of liierato, 
now written titterato\ also letterato). Possibly’ in the 
i7-i8th c. the Eng. use may have been supposed by some 
to be derived from It. and not from Latin ; early in the 18th c, 
Literato appears as the sing, beside Literatus.) 

Men of letters ; the learned class as a whole. 

The earliest application in Eng. use is as the appellation 
of the learned class of China, which Burton obtained from 
the Latin version of the letters of the Jesuit M. Ricci, 
1606-7. The word is still so employed by writers on China. 

z62z Burton Aunt. Mel. To Rdr. (1624) 52 To be .. 
examined & approued as the literati in China. 1664 
Evelyn tr. FrearTs Archil, etc. 132 An industrious searcher 
of the Sciences, which is the same that a good Philologer 
is amongst our Literati, a 1677 Hale Prim, Orig. Man. 
1. ii. 63 These Sentiments are not confined to the Liter.Tti 
of mankind. 17x4 Addison Spect. No. 581 T 33, 1 shall con- 
sult some Litterati on the project. .*787 51. Cutler in 
Life, etc. (t888) 1. 281 The University literati and men 
of fortune are become proprietors. 1803 Syd. Smith Wks. 
(1859) I. 63/1 The list of Danish literati will best prove ihat 
they have no literati at all. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. 111. 
iii. (1820} 174 Manifold are the ta.stes and dispositions of the 
enlightened Hteratt, who turn over the pages of history. 
1830 Carlyle Mtsc, (1857) II, 137 Certain provincial literati 
of the Hof-district. i85o R. D. Vac. Tour. 114 The literati 
of the southern Slaves are not to be found among a higher 
class than the village clergy, and masters of village-schools. 

II Literatim (liter/* [J-. litteratitUi 
f. Uttera letter,] Letter for letter ; literally. 

1643 Afyst. Inig. 36 He wrote this Copy out of Iris 
literatim, <x 1733 R. North Examen i. ii. § 131 (1740) 102 
The Proceedings of the Lower House, which are set forth 
literatim in many Prints. 18x3 Ld. Erskine Speeches I. 
329 A paper which it sets out literatim on the lace of the 
record, xgat Alhenxtim 27 July 119/1 This. .does not pro- 
fess to be an exact reproduction literatim of the text. 

Literatiou (liter/i-Jgn), [f, L. Uttera + -ation,] 
The action or process of representing (sounds or 
words) by letters. In mod. Diets. 

Literatist (li'teratist). [f. Literate + -ist.] 
One engaged in literary puisuits; a writer, author, 
x66o Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 4^9 
ashamed, as our Universities Literaiists are at this day, to 
learn of Women. 1830 *Jon Bee’ Ess. in Dram. Wks. 
S. Foote I. p, xxix, Indeed they are never the most elegant 
literatists who study longest, at college, the jargon of the 
schools. 1866 F. Harver Peace thro. Truth Ser. 1. 135 It 
would. .seem as though the greater number of our modern 
literatists were a sort of inferior caste in English civilization. 

Xii'teratize, nonce-wd, ff, as prec. + -iZE.j 
irans. To passaw^zj' (time) in literary occupations. 

2836 Ld. Lytton in R. R. Madden Lipje C'tess Blessbigton 
(18551 II, 41, 1 Uteratizc away the morning. 

11 Xiiterato (litera’li?). Also 8 litterato. [It. 
litterato^ ad, L. Utterdtus^ One of the literati ; a 
man of letters or erudition; a learned man, Cf. 
Literatus. 

1704 N. N, tr. Bocealinis Advts./r. Parnass. I. 01 Every 
Literato is proud of the Honour of his IBacon’s] Company. 
J72X Steele Sped. No. S3 P 9 Some may think we descend 
from our Imperial Dignity, in holding Correspondence with 
.a private Litterato [v.r. Litteratil. ?X789 Cowper Let. to 
IV, Bagot Wks 1836 VI. 266 A folio ^iiion of the Iliad, 
published, .at Venice, by a literato, who calls himself Vil- 
loison. 1852 R. F. Burton Goa joo You cannot boast of 
ever having produced a single eminent literato. 

Literator (liTer/itoi). [a. L. /it{t)erdlor (1) 
a teacher of ABC, (2) a grammarian, critic, (3) a 
smatterer, a sciolist ; f. Uttera letter. Cf. F. Utti- 
rateiir^ 

1 1 . A pretender to learning, a sciolist. Obs, 

2655 A. Stafford Fern. Glory, Apol. (1869) p. xcv, Theise 
Puritanicall Christians will admit of any Church-5lounie- 
banke, any Literator, see hee can shew him selfe seditious 
enough, a x6^t Bp. Mountacu Acts Mon. (1642) 457 
Gregorj' Alartin, a Literator, who bniwles against us for 
using sometime the word Congregation for the Church. 

2. A literary man ; = Litterateub. 

T79X Burke Let. to Member Nat. Assembly Wks. VI. 36 
[French] preceptors, .a set of pert petulant literators, to 
whom.. they assign the brilliant part of men of wit and 
ple.isure. 2812 Brenatls Milesian Mag. July 87 A history 
of Irel.'ind..is about to be published by that illustrious 
lijer.Ttor Jack Squintum (Jn, Lawless; pub. 1814]. 1817 
UicKNOR Lett, Sf jpmls. (1876) I. 128 He. .asked me with 
the eagerness ol a hardened literator, whether [etc.). 2829 


Landor Ivtag. Conv. }Vks. 1853 I. 385/1 They are lawyers 
literators, metaphysicians. 2832 Blackxv. Mag, XX IX. 902 
Hume, even as a litlerator, was every way superior to the 
bishop. 2849 Thirlwall Lett. (x88i) 196 On the metaphy. 
siclans and literators I do not suppose that it would produce 
the slightest impression. 187* Swinburne Under Microscope 
58 The men really and naturally dear to them [English le- 
viewers) are the literators of Boston. 2878 Browning 
Croisic Ixxxi, Literators trudging up to knock At Fame’s 
exalted temple-door. iZ^Athemeiim 11 Jan. 44/2 No array 
of circumstances can transmute the bom ‘literator’ into a 
mere man of action, z^oo Pall Alall G. 5 Dec., Mr, Gibb 
is no mere Orientalist ; he is also preeminently a literator. 

3 . fa. A bibliographer b. One who con- 

cerns himself with verbal and textual criticism, rare, 

1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.y, Book, The history of a book 
is eiiner of its contents., or of its appendages and accidents, 
which is the more immediate province of those called liie- 
rators, and bibliothecarians, 1826 De (Juincey Lesshig's 
Laocoon in Blackxv. Alag. XX. 733 It is impossible from 
the slight notices of this drama [the Laocoon of Sophocles] 
in the old literators to come to any conclurion about the way 
in which it was treated. 2858 — R, Bentley Wks. VII, 102 
The philological re'?earches of the Greek and Latin literator. 

4 . noncedise. (See quot.) 

2785 Alod. Times III. 166 Lord W. wished to 

appoint me his literator, which office was to cull out the piib 
of every new publication, and retail it to him at breakfast, 
t Iii’teratory, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. liltera- 
iorists, f. litterator (see prec.).] Literary. 

1652 URQUttART (18^4) 181 The martial and 

literalory endowments of some natives of that soyle. 

Literature (liTeratifu). Forms : 4 Sc. late- 
ratour, 5-6 litt-, lytterature, 6 Sc. literatur, 
•uir, 6 - literature. [ad. (either directly or 
through F. Ulterature) L. Ulterdlura (whence Sp. 
Utcraturaf It. leiUralttra, G. Uttcratttr)^ f. Uitera 
a letter. Cf, Lettrure.] 

1 . Acquaintance with ‘letters’ or books; polite 
or humane learning ; literary culture. Now rare 
and obsolescent, (The only sense in Johnson and 
in Todd 1818,) 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxi. {EugenicC) 53 Scho had leyryte 
. .of Jpe sewine sciens. .& part had of al lateratour. c 142$ 
Wyntoun Cron. ix. xxiii. 2227 Cunnand in to liiteralure, 
A .seymly persons in .stature (etc.). 2432-50 tr. Higden 

(Rolls) Vl._ 359 Seynte Grimbalde the monke, nobly in- 
structe in litterature and in musyke. 25x3 Bradshaw St, 
Werbxtrge ii. 4 'Fhe comyn people., \Vhiche without 
lyiterature and good informacyon Ben lyke to Brute beestes. 
a 25*9 Shelton Bcnvge 0/ Courte 449, 1 know your veriu 
and your lytterature. 2582 N. Burne Disput.xxy. 209 b, 
Ane pure man, ()uha..hes nocht sufficient literatur to vn- 
dirstand the scripture. 1605 Bacon Adv, Leant, i. To 
the Kin^ § 2. 2 'I’here hath not beene .. any King .. so 
learned in all literature and erudition, diutne and humane, 
e 1645 Howell Ze//. (1650) 1. 346 In comparison of 
your spacious literature, 1 have held all the while but 
a candle to the sun. 2^3 J. Edwards Author, 0 , ff N, 
Test. 239 Another person of infinite literature (Selden). 
2727 Swift Let. En^, Tongue Wks. 2755 II. i. 287 'pll 
better care be taken in the education of our young nobility, 
that they may set out into the world with some foundation 
of literature. 1779-81 Johnson L. P,, Milton (1868)57 He 
had probably more than common literature, as hts son 
addresses him in one of his most elaborate Latin poems. 
Ibid. 62 His literature was unquestionably great. He read 
all the languages which are considered either as learned or 
polite. 2802 hlAR. Edgeworth Alorat T. {1816) I. 206 
A woman of considerable information and literature. 2862 
Borrow Wild tVa/es II. x. 104 The bools [i«l a fellow with- 
out either wit or literature. x88o Howells Vudisc. Country 
xix. 290 In many things he was grotesquely ignorant ; he 
was a man of very small literature. 

2 . Literary work or production ; the activity or 
profession of a man of letters ; the realm of letters. 

*779 Johnson Z. P., Cowley f 1 An author whose preg- 
nancy of imagination and elegance of language nave 
deservedly set him high in the ranks of literature. 2791- 
2823 D’Israeli Cur. Lit. (1859) H. 407 Literature, with us, 
exists independent of patronage or association. 2830 Scott 
Introd. to Lay Last Alinstr, Poet. Wks. 1833-4 VI. 17, 
I determined that literature should be my staff, but not my 
crutch, and that the profits of my literary labour. .should 
not ,, become necessary to my ordinary expenses. 2853 
Lstton Aly Novel vii. viii, Ah, you make literature your 
calling, sir? 2879 Morley Burke 9 LUcralurc, the most 
seductive, the most deceiving, the most dangerous of pro- 
fessions. 

8. Literary productions as a whole; the body of 
writings produced in a particular country or period, 
or ill the world in general. Now also in a more 
restricted sense, applied to writing which has claim 
to consideration on the ground of beauty of form 
or emotional effect. Light literature : see Light 
19. 

This sense is of very recent emergence both in Eng. and Fr. 

1822 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 6 Their literature, their 
works of art offer models that have never been excelled. 
1838 Arnold Hist, Rome 1 . 21 Many common words, which 
no nation everderives from the literature of another, are the 
same in Greek and Latin. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. u88o) 1 . 1 
Such history, almost more than any other branch of litera- 
ture, varies with the age that produces it. 2856 Emf.rson 
Eng. 7 Va/Vf, Wks. (Bohn) II.4iThere is no depart- 
ment of literature, of science, or of useful art, in which tliey 
have not produced a first- rate book. 2857 Buckle Cmiliz. 
I.v, 2^4 Literature, when it is in a healthy and unforced 
slate, is simply the form in which the kn..wledge of a coun- 
try is registered. 2874 Green Short Nisi. vii. j 7 413 'I’he 
full glory of the new literature broke on England with 
Edmund Spenser. 1879 Skelky in Maciii. Afag. XLl. 24 
Those who cannot have recourse to foreign literatures are 
forced to put up with their ignorance. 
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b. The body of books nnd writings that treat of 
a particular subject. 

i860 Tyndall Glac. i. vi. 44, 1 was well acquainted with the 
literature of the subject. 1879 Harlan Eyesight i, It., 
has accumulated a hierature of its own which an ordinary 
lifetime is hardly long enough to master. 

c. coiloq. Printed matter of any kind. 

i8gs Daily N^e^vs 20 Nov. 5/2 In canvassing, in posters, 
and in the distribution of what, by a profane perversion of 
language, iscalled ‘literature’. 1900 lyestm.Gaz. 12 Oct. q/i 
A more judicious distribution of posters, and what is termed 
‘literature 

II Literatus (liter^‘'ti>s). rare. [L. ///(/)era/us, 
f. littera letter.] One of the Literati ; a man of let- 
ters or erudition ; a learned man. Cf. Literato. 

170^ Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 401 It is., not a 
sufficient Reason to decry it so much as a late Ingenious 
Literatus has done. 1806 Lamu Lett. viii. To Mr. Rickman 
79 You do not happen to have^ any place at your disposal 
which would suit a decayed Literatus? 1823 De Quincey 
Lett. Vug. Alan i. Wks. 1S90 X, 19 Now we are to consider 
that our bright ideal of a literatus may chance to be married. 
Litere, obs. form of Litter. 

Literose (U'ter^us), a. rare. [ad. late L. lit- 
ierdsus^ f. littera letter.] Studiedly or affectedly 
literary. Hence Iiitero’sity. 

1888 Howells in Harpe>^s AIng. Feb. 479/2 Daudet is 
always literose. 1891 — Introd. to Aft's. Craig's tr. l^erga's 
House fy ATedl(ir-tree6 He h.as as completely freed liimself 
from llterosity as the most unlettered among them. 

Lites, obs. form of Lights. 

Iiith (liBf Obs. exc. arch, or dial. Forms : 
1 leciS, i~4 liS, 3-6, 9 lithe, 3-6 lyth, 4 lippe, 
5 leth, lythe, 5, 7, 9 leith, 6 lethe, 4- lith, 
[OE. lip neut. =s OFris. lid neut., O.S. /id masc. 
(Dn./iV/neut.), OHG. //cfmasc. and neut., ON.//J»r 
masc. (S\v, and Da. led masc.), Goth. Hpns masc.:— 
OTeut. *lipu’‘ pre-Teut.’^/iV/i- f. root : see LiiiB 
sb. A compound of tliis word with the prefi.x ga- 
( = Y-) is OHG. gilid (G. glied limb, member).] 

1 . A limb. Lith from /iV/i, t from lith to lith : 
limb from limb. 

a 900 Cynewulf Crist 103a (Gr.) Sccal jjonne anra ^ehwylc 
. .leot^um onfon & lichoman, c ^o tx.BsedcCs Hist, iv.xx.xti]. 
(Schipper) 534 He waes by^endlic on bani seJ>eodnessum 
his lipa {xf.rr. leo'Sa, lima], e 1330 Arih. ^ Alert. (ROlbing) 
8494 Wawains breper on & oper smiten euerich lip fram 
oper. 1390 Gower Con/. L 99 Sche bath no lith witljoute 
a lak, c 14x0 .f/V 293, I schall the bette euery (eth, 

Hede and body, wythoui greth. c 1430 Life St, Hath, 
(1884) 53 Tomake al hir body to be rent lyth from lyth, 
1496 Dives «?• Raup. t\V. de W.) i, yi. 38/1 The horryble 
wheles whiche the tyraunt Maxencius ordeyned to rente 
her from lyth to lyth. 173* E. Erskine i'tf/*;//. Wks 1871 
11. 177 Everything was in its proper joint and lith, sub* 
servient unto the great end of their creation. 

2 . A joint ; frequent in lith and limb, etc. ; also 
lith and bone. Out of lith \ out of joint. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. IL 242 On Sone 113 para ea.xl.n. cx32o 
Bestiary 626 He ne hauen no U5 3at he mujen risen wiS. 
<1x300 Cursor At. 22612 Weri was sco bath lith and ban. 
e 237s Sc. Leg. Saints xxiv. {Alexis) ci8 Quhat sek mane 
pat twechit hj'tn. His hele he gat in lith and lyme. 1470- 
85 Malory Arthur ni. xiv, Allas syr sayd the lady myn 
arme is oute of lythe. 15.. H<nv Gd, \t^y/e taught Dau. 
38 in Q, Elis. Acad. 45 Loke pou mekly ansuere hym. And 
meue hym no'-er lyth ne lymme. c 2560 A. Scott Poems 
(S. T. S.) it. 135 Thow art moir lerge of lyth and lym Nor 
1 am, be sic thre. 1728 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. ni. xxiv, 
Ilka member, lith and Hm. <12782 Ld, Aochjnlkck in 
Croker's Boswell (1S32) III. 79 note, God, doctor! he gart 
kings ken that they had a lith in their neck, 2828 j. Wil- 
son in Blaclciv. Alag. XXIV. 683, I .. finally surk away 
into snluptuous diffiusio.'i of Hch and limb on that celestial 
sofa. <i 2828 Bonny Bosvs o Loud. xvii. in Child Ballads 
I. 133/2 He’s taen a lith o her little finger bane. 

D. fig. esp. in phrase to hit the lith or to hit 
upon the lith, an expression borrowed from carving. 

<1x225 Aucr.R. 262 pus, lo pe articles, pet beo3, ase pauh 
me seide, pe liSes of ure bileaue onont Codes monheade. 
1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) 1. 221 To hold off an erroneous 
conclusion in the least wing or Hlh of sweet sweet truth, 
2727 P. Walker Life Peden in Biogr. Presb. I, 222 And 
seldom hit upon the right lith or jomt. Ibid. 140 Of hate, 
1 have heard some liths and nicks of the Gospel made plain, 

o. The last joint or tip (of the finger). 
e 2000 Ags. Cosp. Luke xvi. 24 Send lazarum pxt he dyppe 
his fingres Ji5 on wxtere & mine tungan sehxie. 1815 
Scott Guy AI. xxxix, A scar abune the brow, that ye might 
hae laid the liih of your finger in. 

3 . .SV. A division (of an orange, etc.) ; one of the 
rings surrounding the base of a cow’s horn. 

*795 G. Robertson Agnc. Surv, Afid-Lothian 15s The 
hoi ns (of the Mysore cow in particular) are without annulets, 
or liths as we call them, a 1859 J. P. Nichol (Ogilv. i, The 
reader will at once comprehend the reason by culling an 
orange through its centre obliquely to its axis. Each hlh is 
of equal size, but the exposed surface of each on^lhe freshly- 
cut circle will not be so. 1890 H. Drummond in Life xv. 
(1899) 376 A green banana leaf . . wound once round the 
head after being cut into four or five ‘ liths'. 

t Lith, Obs. [OE. neut. OTeut. 

f. root *klt- (see Lean t/.b Ladder) 
pre-Teut, *k!ei-\ cf. the ablaut var. ON. hliA of 
the same meaning.] A slope. 

Becnvulf (Z.) 1893 No he raid hearme of hli^es nosan 
gastas grctte. a xooo Andreas $41 (CJr.) Fore burxseaium 
beorjas steape, hleoSu hlifodon. ciaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 
117 pere weren men of eche londe pal is under heuene liSe. 
^**05 Lay, 32219 Jeond wudes & ^cond li^en. 1x789 White 
Selborue (1853) *7* A steep abrupt pasture-field, .known by 


the name of Short Lithe. Ibid., Sleep pastures are called 
the Lithe.] 

tLith, .r /*.3 Obs. Also 3 liU, loctS, [ON. lib 
a host, also help, f. root of liba to go, travel, go on 
an expedition (see Lead ti."!).] 

1 . A body of men. 

C120S Lay. 5307 We wullet gan a leofie. 1377 Langl. P. 
PI. 15. XVI. 181 pre leodes in o lith non lenger pan other, 
Of one mochel ^ mysle in mesure and in lengthe, 

2 . Help, remedy. 

Lay. 5223 Nes per nan o5cr 115 Jif beo nalden 
jernen gri5. 

t Lith, Obs. Also 4-5 lithe, lythe. [Of 
somewhat uncertain origin ; most prob. a. ON. l^lS-r 
people, vassals collectively (see Lede) ; but it may 
wholly or partly be a use of Lith sbfA i.] People, 
subjects, vassals. Only in alliterative phrases. (Cf. 
Lede i b.) 

<1x300 Cursor AI. 13165 Noper i ask pe lith na land. 
c 1300 //ittxv/o/t 2515 Londand Hth, and oper catel. c 1330 IL 
Urunne C/inw/.(i8io) 194 per wille willenot he went, ne lete 
lend ne Hlh IFr. tere ne tenement]. 1357 Lay Folks Catech. 
252 In eras that we have.. Witiandly and willfalU gere our 
euen cristen . . falsly' he desesed of land or of lithe. <*2420 
Anturs 0/ Arth. Jiii. (MS. Douce), Here IgifSirGalerone.. 
Al pe londes and pe lithes fro lauer to layre. c 1440 Bone Flor. 
841 Who schall us now geve londes or lythe, Hawks's, or 
howndes? 1456 Sir G. Have Law of Arms (S. T. S.) 248, 

1 am lyke to lyne up all. bathe. .land, lythe, and place. 

Iiith, obs. foims of Light sb. and a.- 

Iilth, obs. {. 3rd pers. sing, pres ind. of Lie. 

-lith, a terminal element representing Cir. ki 6 os 
stone, in adaptations of actual or assumed Gr. com- 
pounds. The words with this ending are chiefly 
terms of Biology and Pathology, as coccolith. cyatho- 
lith, discolith, helmintholith, hippolith ; other ex- 
amples are acrolith, aerolitk, laccolith, monolith. 
In terms of mineralogy -ute is commonly used 
instead of -lith. 

If Lithsemia (liprmia). Ha/h. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
A16-0S stone f af^-a blood.] The condition in which 
Ulhic or uric acid is in excess in the blood ; for- 
merly called urictrmia. 

1874 C. Murchison Functional Derangem. Liver u. 65 
This morbid stale of the blood I propo'^e to designate 
Lithtemia. 2884 F. j. Norr in Harper's Alag. Aug. 442/2 
These waters are. .efficacious tn..Uthsmia. 

Hence Iiithreinio (liprmik) a., of or pertaining to 
lithsmia ; affected with lithcemia. 

1889 Syd. Soe, Le.x., Lithsemie insomnia. 1897 AllhutPs 
Syst. Med. IV. 10 These also are frequently found in 
lithtcmic persons. Ibut. 750 The so-called * lithxmic dia- 
the>ts ' IS a . . frequent cause of throat disease. 

Lithag0^e(liiag(7g),<x.andj^. Path. Also 
9 erroneously Utbogoguo. [f. Gr. Xi 0 -oy stone + 
dYcuydf drawing forth.] B.. ctdj. Having the power 
to expel calculi from the kidneys or bladder, 
b. sb. A medicine supposed to have this power. 

2844 Houlyn Diet. Aled. Terms, Lithagoga, .. Litha- 
gogues. 1850 OciLViE has adj. and sb. 

Lithanode (Upanpud), Rlectr. [f, Gr. \i 9 os 
stone + Anope.] A hard compact form of per- , 
oxide of lead, used in storage batterie?. Also attrib. ' 

2887 D. G. FitzGerald Patent Specif. Engl. No. 26608 I 
for 1886 My invention relates to the manufacture of per- j 
oxide of lead iti porous coherent self-supporting masses (or I 
what is known as ‘lithanode'). 1892 Electrical Engineer 
26 Sept, 283/2 This difficulty, we are told, was soon over- 
come by utilising some of the sm.Tll lithanode cells to produce 
a flashing arc, 1893 Pall AfallG. 10 Jan. 4/3 The lamps are 
worked by Lithanode batteries from the stage. 

II LitK&*Jitlira 3 :> Obs. Also 7 lithanthrir, 

8 lithonthrax, [Mod.L., f. Gr, Ki 9 -os stone + 
avBpat charcoal.] Used as a scientific name for 
mineral coal (i.e. ‘coal* in the mod. sense), in dis- 
tinction from xylanthrax (charcoal). 

x6xi Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. i. xlvi. 89 The Chicfe<t com- 
modity. .are those Stones Linthancraccs (x/c : ?»Ta<fUthan- 
traces], which wee call Sea-coales. 2696 Phillips (ed. 5), 
Lithanihrix, a stony Coal, being a kind of Gag.Tte. 2706 
Ibid. (ed. Kersey), Lithanthrax. stony Coal, a kind of 
Jeat; Pit-coal, or Sea-coal. <x 1728 Woodward AV/A Hist. 
Fossils I. (1729) 1. 165 Liihonthrax, or Coal. 180* A. Elli- 
coTT fml. 1803) 34 Wines of pit coal (liihanihrax), .are. . 
inexhaustible from Pittsburgh many miles down the river. 

Litharge (Ii']jji*d3). P'orms: a. 4-6 litarge, 
5-6 lytarge, 6 lethargy, lythergo, 6-7 litargy, 
littarge, 7 lithargie, -y, lytharge, (littorage, 
lytoridge, lyturgy), 8 litorgie, letharge, lithe- 
rage, (liturge), 5- litharge. 0 . 5 litargirij) ^ 
lithargirye, lythurgyry, 7 lithargiry. [a. or 
ad. OF. litarge, litargire (F, litkarge), ad. L. lUkar- 
gyms, a. Gr. At^apyupor, f. KlB-os stone -i-apyvpos 
silver. The 0 forms are from the mod.L. deriva- 
tive litargiriutn, -rn.] 

1 . Protoxide of lead (PbO) prepared by e.xposing 
melted lead to a current of air. •hAlso litharge 
of lecul. 

2322 in iPardr. Acc. Edvt. II 2^lzo Litai^e ^d. per lb. 
c X386 Chaucer Can. Ycom. Prol, 4- T. 222 Cure grounden \ 
litarge eek in the Plojrfurie. 1477^ Norton Ord. Alch. in. 
in Ashm. (1652) 41 nicn we name it our grounde Litharge. 
X563T. GALSiAntifM. n. 49 Take Litarge of leidein fyne pon- 
der. 2674 Uay Collect. Ivords, Smelting Silver 114 When 
the furnace U come to a true temper of heat the Lead con- 


verted into Litharge is cast off. X707 Curios, in Hush, fy 
Card. 325 Lead being, .burnt into Liiargie, retakes also its 
first Form . . if a Lixiviate Salt be . . applied ro it. 2758 
Reid tr. AtacquePs Chem, I. 380 Pure Lead, being exposed 
to a Strong fire without any additament, turns to Litharge. 
2860 P1F.SSK Lab. Chem. Irouders 155 Put a few grains of 
litharge before the blowpipe flame. 

I t b. Litharge of gold : a name given to litharge 
when coloured red by mixture of red lead. ZiV/i- 
arge of silver \ a name given to it as being a by- 
product in tliesepar.ation of silver from lead. Lith- 
of bismuth : ? a similar product obtained by 
the oxidation of bismuth. Obs. 

C2400 Lau/ranc's Ctrurg. 99 Take .. litarge of gold, 
litarge of siluir ^.viii. 2578 Lytf. Dodeens vi. Ixxxvii. 771 
To be pound with the lytarge of sylver and fiankencense. 
2597 Gerarde Herbal 11. 1. 269 The iuice mixed with oile 
of roses, ceruse, and littarge of golde, and applied leic.]. 
2601 Holland Pliny 1. 304 The very root of the right N.ard 
.. is mingled . . with Litharge of siluer, Antimony, or the 
rind of Cyperus. 2639 T. de Gray Cowpl. Horsem. 20S 
Take lyturgy of gold and lyturgy of silver .. mix well the 
lyturgys. 2718 Qi/ixcv Ccmpl. Disp.Uyig) 212 Lythargyrus 
✓(nz*;, L itharge of Gold. It generally is call’d^ thus Jor its 
Colour sake. 2727-42 Chambers Cycl., Artificial Litharge, 
which is of two kinds, r/2, that of gold, and that of silver ; or 
rather it is the same, with this difference, that the one has 
undergone a greater degree of fire than the other. 1796 
Kirwan Elem. Alin. (ed. 2) II. 489 Litharge of Bismuth. 

+ 2. Used as equivalent to While Lead or Red 
Lead (see Lead sb}- 2 ). 

2551 Turner Herbal i. Mj, The iuice of Coriandre with 
whyte lede or lythurgyry and vinegre. 2660 Howell 
Lexicon, Litargie, or white Lead. 2683 Pei tus Flcta Alin. 

I, (1686) 26 Of these pibble-stones take one part, and half a 
part of red Littorage or Littarge . . and here it well. 2796 
Kirwan Elem. Alin. (ed. 2) 11. 368 Litharge or Red Lead. 
x8oo tr. Lagrange's Chem. IL_ 64 If you expose to heat in a 
crucible red oxide of lead or litharge. 

3. attrib. , ns lithargefumace\ litharge-plaster 
? — Diachylon; litharge-way, the opening in a 
reverberatory furnace through which the litharge 
Hows in the fining of silver. 

2B87 Raymond Statist. Alines «J- Alining 36 We canvassed 
the . , necessity of erecting a ‘litharge furnace. 2784 M. 
Underwood Dis. Children 1x799) HI. 94 Small pieces of 
the ‘iltharge-plasier may be applied. 2889 Syd, Soc. Lex., 
Litharge pl.xster, the Lm/lnstrum plumhi. 2797 Encyel, 
Brit. (ed. 3) XI. 464/3 This blast . . throws the litharge that 
is not imbibed by the test towards a channel, called the 
*lithargc-way, through which it flows. 

Lithargie, obs. form of Lethabcy. 

Iiithate (U'Jje't). Chem. Also lithiate, [f. 
Lith-ic -i- -ate.] A salt of lilhic acid. 

xSsi W. Prout Gravel, Calculus,t.x.z. xra The quantity of 
lilhate of ammonia in the urine is increaNed above the 
natural standard. 18*3 Crabd Technol. Diet., Lithiate. 
2862 H. W. Fullf.r Dis. Lun^s 248 The urine is generally 
scanty during the height of the disease, deep-coloured, 
loaded with liihales. 2876 Harley Alat, Aled. (ed. 6) 119 
It is supposed to decompose the insoluble hthate of soda 
in the sy>tem. 

Hence Iiithatic (li|>:eTik) a., of or pertaining to, 
or of the nature of a lithate. 

1858 J. H. Bennet Nutrition v, 254 The turbidity is 
owing to the presence of a lithatic deposit. 

t Lithe, Obs. [f. Lithe < 7 ,; not connected 
with Lethe a.} A calm, lull ; fg. respite. 

c 2300 Havelok 147 Ne he ne mouchte no ly^e gele. 
c 2440 Promp. ParsK 510/2 Lyye, or lythe, and calme wed^T, 
fuatacia. 

Hence fli'thefall a., calm, gentle. 
c 1205 Lay. 1262 He Jjonkede hire jeorne mid liSfulle 
worden. 

Iiithe, sb} Obs. exc. dial. In 7 lyth, 9 lythe. 
[?f. Lithe v }'\ (See quots.) 

2688 R. HoijitE Armottry w. 83/2 Lyth, or Lything, is 
Oatmeal or bruised Groats that thickens Broth. 2899 
Cumbld. Gloss., Lythe, oatmeal and water mixed smooth 
and added to broth to thicken it. 


Lithe (bits), .SV. Also 8-9 lythe. [? variant 
of Lewth. (But cf. Lithe a. 2 c.)] Warm shelter. 

2768 Ross Helenore {1789) 58 She frae ony beeld was far 
awa’, Except slane-sides, and they had little lythe. 2868 
G. Macdonald R. Falconer II. 195 Come into the lythe 
o’ the bank here. 

Lithe ( 1 ^ 15 ), u. Forms : i 1 ^ 5 o, 2-.^ 
liUe, 4 li^th, 4-7 lith, lythe, 5-7 lyth, S-9 dial. 
lyth(e, 4-Uth©. Also i-lite. [OE. //dr = OS. 
lithi, OHG. liiidi (MHG. Hnde, mod.G. lind') soft,, 
gentle, mild OTeut. type *lvtpj0’, f. Tent, and 
WAryan root *len-, whence Lin v., O^.lin-r soft, 
L. lentus slow.] 

i*l. Of persons, their actions, dispositions, and 
utterances : Gentle, meek, mild. Const, dal. or 
to. Obs. ... 

Becnvulf •yiZ '4 Manna mil(lust,.leodum H 5 ost. '‘‘Z • 

lonius of Tyre {yZisA 2/25 D-t cliopode beo hi hire to 
llSere spriece. ciooo Ags. Gesf. l^Iatt. v. 
liSan. C2200 Ormin 7754 Forr lamb iss soffte 
& like & meoc milde. cxros Lay. 4 He swidc 

sane li 3 e him beo drihien. Ibid. 4917 pu e. j„cr R. 

iliac (c 2275 liH& ®'^^®;.-h,uelfch & 155 «- 

438 Swuch ouh wummone l^rd « 

<i 2325 Prose Psalter exhv. 9 5 ^^ i-at to 

afo °gSimeIlmvTpS medicine: 

Gentle in operation. Off. exc. 



LITHE, 
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LITHER, 


c888 K. i^:LFRED Boeth. xl. § 3 HwsSer him cume Jje 
reSii wlyjrd J>e li 5 u. <xxooo Csedmon's Gen. 211 (Gr.) past 
land. cxi 7 S Lamb. Horn. 129 Bet weter of egipte wes 
liSe and swete. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 707 Water hai asked 
s\vibe,..Wit mete and drink lijje. c 1384 Chaucer /A /V rwtf 

I. 118 To make lythe of that was harde. «:x4oo Lanfrands 
Cimrg. 87 If he qnytture be Jjicke & to\v3, hanne is h® 
medicyn to lihe. CX400 Rom. Rose 27^^ The savour soft 
and lythe Strook to myn herte withoute more. 1642 Rogers 
Naaman 172 How lythe and cheerfull would the soule be 
in going to Zoar out of Sodome, 1664 Spelman Gloss, s. v. 
Ledo^ lenis (nobis hodie, Lithe). 1844 Thom Rhymes of a 
IFeazrer 72 They miss the lythe licht o* their May. 1878 
— foch o' Knoive 56 lE. D. D.) Lithe Time stole away. 

tb. Of weather: Calm, serene. [Cf. OE. X/dti, 
June and July.] Of water: Smooth, still. Obs. 

c 120S Lay. 7242 pset weder wes swiSe lioe. Ibid. 24198 
pa. . hat gras was riue and hat water wes liSe, 1300 E, E. 
Psalter z\\. 29 His stremes leften lithe. 15.. Coer de L, 
4859 The wynd gan wexc lythe. a 1440 Sir Eglam. 1056 
To the see they went fulle yare And passyd the watur 
lythe. c 1460 Emare 348 The wedur was lythe of le. 1577- 
87 Holinshed Citron. II. Hist. Scot. -202(2 It prooved as 
lithe a daie, without appearance of ante tempest to insue. 
c. Comfortable, genial, sheltered, warm. Sc, 
C1430 Syr Tryam. 417 Sche toke up huf sone to hur And 
lapped hyt fulle lythe. c 1470 Henry Wallace 11. 276 Syn 
in a bed thai brocht him fair and lyth. a 1774 Fergu.sson 
Wks. (1807I 262 Like thee they scour frae street or field, 
And hap them in a lyther bield. 1867 G. W. Dosaed Poems 
(1879) 66 Licht an’ lythe wes Peggie’s bosom. 1871 W. 
Alexander Johnny Gibb xl. (1873) 66 They’re fine lythe 
parks, an’ ear’ tee; beasts mith live o' them throu’ the 
winter naar. 1884 B. Grant Lays Leg. North 274 
Winter drives them o'er the sea To seek the lyther land. 

3 . Easily bent; flexible, limber, pliant, supple. 
(The current sense, the only one in Johnson.) 

c 1400 Si. Alexius (Laud 622) 6 Of bodies slronge & lijth. 
*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 74 His dewelap as lythe, 
as lasse of Kent. 1590 WitkaH Diet. 209b, The bills of 
birds we see full oft. Whiles they bee yong are lith and soft. 
1667 Milton P.L. iv. 347 Th’ unwieldy Elephant . .wreath’d 
His Lithe Proboscis. 1667 R. Norwood in Phil. Trans. 

II. 567 To the Harping-Iron is made fast a strong lythe 
rope. 1814 Cary Dante^ Par. xxvt. 85 Like the leaf, That 
bows its lithe top till the blast Is blown. 2833 Tennyson 
Poems 36 As lithe eels over meadows gray Ojt shift their 
glimmering pool hy night, 2856 Bryant Poems^ Hymn to 
Death 37 'J*he perjurer, Whose tongue was lithe, e’en now, 
and voluble Against his neighbour’s life. 2871 R. Ellis tr. 
Catullus Ixi. X06 He more lithe than a vine amid Trees. 

4 . Of broth, soup, etc. : Smooth, thick, dial. 

a 2648 Dicby Closet Open. (1669) 259 Stir it up quick with 
your hands, like a llth pudding. 2805 J. Staoo Misc. 
Poems (1808) 56 Bit swoaps o’ drink an' guod lythe keale. 

5 . Comb, 

X791 CovvPER Iliad jcv. 839 Or swans Uthemecked grazing 
the river's verge, 2897 Daily News 26 May 9 There are 
sixteen of them, .tall, luhe-looking sun-burnt figures. 

tLitlie, Obs. Forms: i IflJan, 5 lioen, Or;;/, 
lijjenn. Pa. t, i IfitJ, 3 lietS, la's,//. Utl)e(n; also 
in weak form li?5(0)d0. Pa.ppU. 3 ilitJe(n. [OE, 
Uban^ Idb^ liden = OS. liban^ OHG. Hdan carry 
(MHG. Uden), ON. KU to travel (Sw. lida, Da. 
lide\ Goth, {of, ga~iUS‘)leiJ>an to go, f. Teut, root 
(:*/mt-, see Load intr. To go, pass; 

in OE. esp. to go by sea, to sail. 

Beowulf 221 Ba liSende land xesawon. c^ootr.Bxda's 
Hist, in. xiv. [xix.) (i8go) 218 pa forlet he pa msgSe & ofer 
S2e la's in Gallia rice. <rx2oo Ormin 8434 Inntill whillc ende 
off all pall land He badd himm hanne hhenn. c 1205-73 Lay. 
[passim', Glossaty], 

Hence fT*! 'thing ppl. a., of a ship, sailing, 

C220S Lay. 943 Alle pa liSinde scipen pe on his londe beoS. 

+ Lithe, v.^ Obs. Forms : i lipan, Ixpian, 3 
liUen, 4-7 lythe, 3- lithe. [OE, //d-a;/, weak 
vb. f, Ube mild, Lithe <t.] 

1 . trans. To render * lithe’, i.e. gentle or mild; 
to influence (a person) gently ; to relax (fetters) ; 
to assuage, mitigate (grief, pain) ; to relieve, soothe ; 
to render (a limb) supple; to bend, subdue (per- 
sons, their passions). 

C897 K. iELFRED Gregory's Past. xvij. 124 Bis is Scarf Sxt 
se se be wunde lacnian wills ^eote win on. .& eft eIe,Sxt se 
hie lioe Si. hsie. cx20o Trin, Coll. Horn, 93 ShcreSures- 
dales absolucion liSe pe sinne bendes. 23.. K. Alls. 2797 
The saut com so thikke and swiihe, That no weryng ne 
myghte heom lithe. 2362 Lancl. P. PI. A. vii. 183 I^me 
mennes limes weore lypet pat tyme. ^2374 Chaucer 
Troyltis iv. 726 (754) He bat wont here wo was for to lybe, 
She mot Jor-gon. a 1400-50 Alexander 3754 To lithe vs all 
if bou limpes na louyng J>ou gettis. c 1430 Syr Gener. 
(Roxb.) 7721 Hir angre she ^an ther to lithe. 25^2 Abp. 
Hamilton Cateclu (1884) 173 The haly spreit. .he his grace 
lythis and turnis our hart to God. 16x4 T. Adams Diuells 
Banket vi. 2yi England. .hath now suppled, lytbed, and 
stretched their throaies. 1642 Rogers Naaman 313 Giue 
me also faith, Lord, ..to lythe, to forme, and to accommo- 
date spirit and members. 

2 . To render * lithe’ or thick; to thicken (broth, 
etc.). Also transf. 

1674 Ray N, C. Words 30 Lithe the pot, i.e. put Oatmeal 
into it. X71X W. Store Bk. Rem. in Yorksh. Arch. Jml. 
VII. 58 Lithe it with bean meal as hot as can be bidden. 
x8o8 Bald Coaldra ie of Scot. 1. 13 The coalmastcrs 
frequently inquired if the sinkers were lything the water, 
that is making it of a thick and muddy colour by their 
operations. 2867 B. Brif.rlev Marlocks iii. 69 The old 
woman was engaged in 'Hlhing’ the broth. 

Lithe (IsiS), Obs. exc. arch, and dial. 
Forms : 3 li 5 en, -in, 3-7* 9 lythe, 4, 7 Uthen, 
4 lytlien, 4, 6-7 lith, 4-6 lyth, 3- lithe. [ON. 


hlyba (MSw. fydha to listen, Sw. fyda^ Da. /fde to 
obey; the Da. {ylle to listen, is a different forma- 
tion), f. h/ibb neut., listening, sound, corresp. to 
Goth hlitif listening attention OHG. 

hliudar^ OE. hldobor sense of hearing, music, f. 
Teut. root */ileu- to hear: see List j^.IJ itiir. 
To hearken, listen. Const, dal. or to, nnio (a/, 
till). Also, to hear of {a. thing). Occas. quasi- 
trans. with obj. a thing. 

a 2225 Juliana 73 LvsteS me leoue men & Ii 5 e 5 ane 
hwile. c 2250 Gen. 4- Ex. 2077 Qua'S 3 is bred-wrijte, 
‘Ii 3 e 3 nu me CX300 Havelok 1400 Libes nou alle to me, 
Louerdinges. 13. . Gaw. ^ Gr, Knt. 2729 Thenne was hit 
lif vpon list to lyben be houndez. c 1330 K. Brunne Chron, 
(x8io) 67 How pe gamen 3ede lithe 1 salle low seie. ^^2330 
Amis ^ Amil. 429 Hir name was cleped Helisaunt, As ye 
may lithe at me. 2393 Lancl. P, PI. C. xi. 65 To lithen 
here laies and here louetiche notes, ^ax^oo Morte Arth. 
1810 Theis newe made knyghttez Lythes vn-to the crye. 
c 1400 Tale of Gamelyn t Litheth and lesteneth and herken- 
eth aright, a 2400-50 Alexander 5023 pan list him lithe of 
his lyfe & of his last ende. ^1470 Golagros fy Gaw. 1163 
Lufiy ledis in land, lythis me til [ ? a 2500 Ballad^ Adam 
Bellf etc. t. 17 Now lithe and listen, gentlemen That of 
mirth loucth to heare ! 2500-20 Dunbar Poems 1 . 1 Now 
lythis of ane gentUI Knycht, Schir Thomas Norray. 2592 
in Yteary's Anat. (1888) App. ix. 228 Lythe and I shall 
tell them the. 26x5 Brathwait (1878) 232 Thou 

mun not take petition iHthen me) Nor entertaiiie him, till 
thou take thy fee. 1683 G. Meriton Yorksh. Dial. 4 Lythe 
yee, Lythe yee ! How fondley you tawke. 2807 Stacg 
Poems 20 Monny a sleepless night she past, . . As she lythe’d 
the lengthnin’ blast. 1840 Barham Ingol. Leg, Ser. j. 
Witches' Frolic^ One tale I remember of mickle dread, 
Now lithe and listen, my little boy Ned. 

Lithe, variant of Lythe, the pollack. 

Lithe, obs. 3rd sing. ind. pres, of Lie and 2. 
f Lithehy, a. Obs. Forms; i Ii])ebi5(e, 3 
leoUebeia, lepebei. [OE. Icoftt-biie^ lifebige'.— 
pre-Engl. *Hj>ubau^o-f f. liftt' Lith sb,"^ + ^bau^o-t 
f. root of Bow z/.J Siipple-jointed, lissome. 

e XQCO Horn. II. 152 pawear 3 pat halite He hal 

on eorSan 3cmet,..li3e bi^^e on limum. n 122$ St. Ainrher. 
16 Sei me sett metden hwonne is te ileanet x pine ]eo 3 ebeie 
limen so stalewur 3 e strenc 3 e. <21275 Prov. rElfred 692 in 
O. E, Afisc. 138 pe lonke mon is Icpe bci. 

Lithectasy (lipe*ktasi). Surg^. [f. Gr. \i0os 
stone + inraatii see Ectasy.] The operation of 
removing calculi through the urethra, by first ex- 
tending or dilating it. 

2842 R. Willis Stone in Bladder Pref,, The operation 
which I have described under the title of Lithectasy. 2876 
Gross Dis. Bladder 226 Professor Dolbeau., has performed 
the operation, which he terms perineal Uthotriiy, but which 
differs only from lithectasy in removing the calculus piece- 
meal. 

Lithectomy (lipe*kt6mi). Surg. [f. Gr. Affi-os 
stone + ite out + ropia cutting.] A proposed sub- 
stitute for the inaccurate word Lithotomy (* 5 '^^- 
Soc. Lex. 1889). 

Lithed, obs. pa. t. Light v.i 

Lithely (Isr'SU), adv. [f. Lithe a, -h -ly 2 ,] 

1 1 , Gently, graciously, meekly, mildly. Obs. 

C897 K. Gregory s Past, xxi. 150 Hwilum H 5 elice 

to 3reatj;5eanne. ^1225 Ancr, R, 428 TecheS bam to 
holden bore riulen. .HSeliche pauh, & luueliche. ^2240 
Sawles Warde in Cott. Horn. 259 Wei is riht pat we pe li 3 e- 
liche lustnin. 

2 . With pliant movement; briskly, nimbly. 

28x3 Hogg Queen's Wake 69 And quben we cam to the 
Lommond height, Se lythlyc we lychtid doune. 1854 
Frasers Mag L. 398 Your line springs Hlhely into the air, 
hookles<!, and of course fishless. 

Litbeness (IsrtJnes). [f. Lithe a, -i- -ness.] 
+ a. Gentleness, meekness, mildness, b, L'lexi- 
bility, suppleness. 

^ C2X75 Lamb, Horn. 95 Brest he walde us mid li 5 nesse 
isteoren. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints x. (ATathou) 445 pe clergy 
..with lythnes |had] byde goddis wrake. 24^ Capgravb 
Ckron. (Rolls) 52 Sumnie men seide that he [Aristotle] was 
the son of sweeb a spirit whech thei clepe Incubus, for the 
lithnes of his body, an the sotilte of bis wltte. 2530 Palscr. 
239/2 Lyihenesse, delyverncsse, souplesse. 1642 Rogers 
Naaman 458 Thou canst remove that utter unwilHngnesse 
. .and cause lythnesse, and complying therewith. 2732 
Bailey voI. II, Lithencss, suppleness, limbemess. z86i 
Wilson & Geikie Afem. E. P'orbes xii. 402 The litheness of 
his body at this time wasaltogether surprising. X877BLACKIE 
Wise Men 20 To sinewy grasp and litheness bred. 

+ Li*tber, jA Obs. [OE. //d(c)r(e;— prehistoric 
*/iprJbn-f f. *lefro”^ Leather.] A sling. 

0725 Corpus Glass. (Hessels) F 385 Funda., liSre. C900 
tr.' Bxda's Hist. xv. xvii, [xiii.] (1890) 304 Swa micelre 
brffido swa mon mjcse raid liSeran xcweorpan. 2297 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 8x24 Me ne mi^te no^t ise bote arwen & flon, 
& stones out of liperen [v.r. lepcrcn]. 

Litber (H’Ssj), a. and adv. Forms : a. i l^re; 
(hlySre), l&Sve, (2 leoSre), 2-3 litSere, 3 leiSere, 
luSre, (lui-, luy/er), 3-4 lilSere, luther(©, 3-5 
lulSer, 4 luthur, lupur, lypere, lythyre, 4-5 
lethur, 5 l0ther, lethir(e, lethur, lithur, lythyr, 
(5 leither, 6 lytheir, liether, 3- lither. R. 5 
lodyr, liddyr, lyder, -ir, -yr, 6 lidder, lydder, 
-ir, -yr. [OE. prehistoric *liu}rjo~\ the 

first element of MHG,, G. liederlich lewd (in early 
use also slight, trifling, pretty), and related by ablaut 
to Loddeb. Some scholars regard the Gr. iMvOepos 
and L. liber., free, as ultimately connected.] 


A. adj. 

+ 1 . Of persons, their actions, dispositions, etc. : 
Bad, wicked ; base, rascally unjust. Also of an 
animal : Ill-tempered. Obs, 
f:893 K. iELFREO Oros. vi. xxxvi, Ac se ealdormon hie 
betajhte lyprum monnum to healdonne. ciooo Ags.Gosp. 
Luke xix. 22 Of pinum muSe ic 3 e deme la lySra pcowa. 
a 127s Cott. Horn. 241 ludas and pat leo^re_ folc hit repen. 
a 2225 Ancr. R. 256 He is umbe, deies & nihtes, uorte un- 
limen ow mid wreSSe, ocler mid lu 5 er onde. 2297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 1873 A Inper emperour biuore pat het maximian. 
2340-70 Alex, tr Bind. 272 A 1 lupur bi-leue we lopen in 
herte. 2362 Langl, P. PI. A. v. 98 pus I Hue loueles lyk 
A luper dogge. a r^o<y-s<i Alexander 840 Sa he lost has he 
lyfe for his leper [Dublin AfS. lether] wordis. a 2529 
Skelton Agst, Garnesche 146 The follest slouen ondjT 
heuen, Prowde, peuiche, lyddyr, and lewde. 1546 J. Hnv 
wood Prov. (1867) 39 All folke thought them, .10 lilher, To 
lyngerbothe in one house togyther. 

'I'b. (quasw^.). sing. Evil in the abstract. 
pi. Bad men. 

a 2225 St. Marker. 3 Ne ne let tu neauer mi sawle for- 
leosen wip the forlorne ne wip the lu'Sere mi lif. 23.. E.E. 
AllU, P, A. 566 Oper ellez pyn y5e to lyber is lyfte. Ibid. 
B. 163 For alle arn laped luflyly, pe luper & pe belter. 
2340-70 A lex. Dind. 629 Lede clanly ^our lif & no lupur 
wirche. 2393 Langl. P, PI. C, xviii. 82 'Thus are pc Hthere 
lykned to lussheborue sterlinges. 

•p 2 . Of things ; Bad (in various senses, chiefly 
physical); poor, sorry, ill-conditioned, ill-look- 
ing, worthless; hurtful. Of a part of the body: 
Withered, paralysed, impotent. Obs. 

^rzooo ./Elfric Gen, xH. 27 pa seofon hlagnan oxan and pa 
seofon hlySran ear ^etacniaS seofon hunger^^ear. CX050 
Suppl. Aslfric's Gloss, in Wr-Wuleker 1^/45 Lolium et 
cetera adultcrina genera Bopen and otfre lySre cynn. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 258 peo like reou 3 fulle garcen of pe luSere 
skurgen. 2297 R. Glouc. (RoILs)'62i So pat a luper beue- 
rege to hare biofpe hii browe. 23., E, E. A Hit. P. C. 156 
For be monne-s lode neiier so luper, pe lyf is ay sweie. 
a 1330 Otuel 942 Sore he fel oppon pe grounde, & hadde a 
fol fuperwonde. 1340-70 A lex, Ct Dind. 868 pere-fore no like 
no lud of his lubur fare. 2377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xv. 342 As 
in lusslieborwes is a lyther alay and jet loketh he Tyke a 
sterlynge, c 1400 Ywaine <5- Gaiu, 599 He passed . . mony 
a playne, Til he come to that lethir sty, That him byhoved 
pass by. 25x3 Douglas ^Eneis vi. v. 17 His smotlerii habit, 
our Ids schulderi-s Udder. 1549 Chaloner on Polly 

F ij b, They, .still daube theyr lither chekes with peintyng. 
1556 Abp. Parker Ps. xxxvi. Argument, He careth and 
carkih for his lytheir gayne. 2567 Golding Ovid's Aiei. 
xit. 152 b, And in his lither hand he hilld a potte of wyne. 
1622^ Mabbb tr. Aleman's Gusman d^Alf. 11. 7 , 1 Hke them 
[radishes] better, .being thus lyther. and withered as you 
see, then when they are fresh and enpsie. 

fb, of the air; Foul, pestilential. Obs. 

2393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvi. 220 Founde ich pat . . hus [the 
pope^] bulle myghte Letten pis luper eir.. Thenne wolde 
ich [etc.]. 

3. Lazy, sluggish, spiritless ; also4/^jo/. Nowdial. 

02460 Towneley Afyst.xiii. 247 Crystys curs, my knaue 
thou art a ledyr hyne I i^ot Douglas Pal. Hon. in. xxxiv, 
Behald men that calhs ludyis lidder. 2529 Lynoesav 
75 Thocht I be, in rayaskyng, Rdder. f2s6o 
A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) ii. 68 Thair lanciss come to lidder 
& slaw. 2600 Look About You xi. c 4 b, He bring his lyther 
leggesin betterfraine. z6zx FLORio,i»nnVx/oNr,..a lubbard, 
a liiher, a loger head. 2632 J. Hayward tr, Biondi's 
Eromenn 143 The qualitie of the Princesse her servants, was 
not so Htherand effeminate, .as [etc.]. 2675 Hobbes Odyss, 
(1677) 2x7 The man to .see to was both great and tall, Though 
but a lither fellow. iBzo Scott .ri ^^0/ iv, Thine own lazi- 
ness, .that dost nothing but drink and sleep and leaves 
that lither lad to do the work. 2884 J. C. EcERTON.S'wfjr.T 
Folks Ways iv,6i * Lither'. .was quite familiar to him in 
the sense of ‘ idle, lazy 

b. Lither /ftrden:=^‘lazylout*. Hence the lil/ier 
lurden : the disease of laziness = Fever-lurden. 

a 2590 Afarr. Wit < 5 * Wisd. (Shaks. Soc.) 13 , 1 am alwayes 
troubled with the Htherlurden. jCisBrathwmt S trappado 
(1878) 129 What lockie (lither lurden) lesse for wea, lliou’st 
be so tattert. 

4 . Pliant, supple ; (of the air, sky) yielding, arch. 
Also, in mod. dialects (influenced by Lithe al ) : 
Agile, nimble. 

2565 Cooper Tltesaurtis^ s.v. B7-achium^ Cerea hrachia^ 
Nice and jiether armes. 2592 Shaks. x Hen. YI, iv. vii. 21 
Thou antique Death. .Two Talbots winged through the 
lither Skie, In thy despight shall scape Mortalitie. e 1600 
Day Begf. Bednall Gr. iv. ii. (i88r) 82 Vanish, 1 know thou 
art but lither ayr, Thy hand fell lightly on me. 2643 Bur- 
RoucHES Exp. Hosea (1652) 102 They have wide, checker, 
lyther consciences. 2658 Rowland Aloufefs Theat, Ins. 
957 The Butterfly is a volatile Insect, having.. two lither 
cornicles growing forth from before his eyes. 2807 Hocc 
Alount. Bardy Maryo/Aioril Glen 103 With limbs as lydder 
and as lythe As duddis hung out to dry. 2860 RiKuw-i Phys. 
Geog. Sea iv. § 239 We see, as in a figure, the lither sky filled 
with crystal vessels full of life-giving air. 1891 Maxwell 
Gray In Heart of Stonn I. 38 Boys, .are made that lither 
and smack they can’t bide quiet long together. 

fB. adv. Badly, wickedly : ill, poorly. Obs. 
cxooo Christ ^ Satan 62 (Gr.) Habbao we alle swa for 
Sinum leasunguin lySre gefered. e 2205 Lav. 2785 Ah to- 
ward his Hfes ende him ilomp wel luoere [£'2275 lupre]. 
a 2225 Juliana 33 pu biwistest daniel bimong pe wode liuns 
ilaiet se lu 5 ere. CX300 Proverbs of Hendyng in Ret. Ant. 

I. 114 Lyht cbep luthere ^eldes. 

Hence + IiPtberbacR, a slothful person, f I,i‘- 
therhead, wickedness, 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9488 pe godemen of pe lond hire 
luperhede iseye. c 2305 St. Kenebn 88 in E. E. P. (1862) 50 
Heo turnede to folie & to Hherhede al hire pojt. 2577 tr. 
BuUingePs Decades (1592) 269 Hee must be no litherbacke, 
vnapt, or slolhfuU fellow. 



IiITHER. 


LITHO-. 


t Iii'tlier, Ohs, [f. Litheh a. trans. 
To hurl, shoot forth from (or as from) a sling, b. 
intr. To sling stones, to let fly. Const, to (=<?/). 

a \zzsA»tr. R. 290 Liffere to him luSerliche mid te boHe 
rode steue, 1297 K. Glouc. (Rolls) 11438 Hit wolde sir 
edward vawe out to hom sende Illfjered wih a mangenel, 
horn wih hom to lede. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xix. 48 
pese lourdeines Htheren per-to pat alls pe leues fallen, And 
feccheih a-way this frut, 

•pti'tlier, Ohs. In 3 l^erien, lyperien, 
[f. Lither a. j fw/r. To act wickedly, to do harm. 

a X300 E. E. Psalter xxv. 5 Kirke of liperand [Vulg. cede- 
Siam viaii^nanfium] hated I. {did. xxxvi. 9 For pat (iperes, 
outend salpai. Ihici, civ. 15 In mine propbetes nil lithre pou, 
Lither, litJere, obs, forms of Lather v. 
Litherage, obs. form of Litharge. 
t Iii’therbyi Obs. rare'“^, [f. Lither a, + 
-BY (see -by 2).J (See quot.) 

1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence^ Andrla i. Hi. 19 There no 
time to plaie the litherbie now, or lasie lubber. 

t Li'therly, a. Ohs. [f. Lither a. + -i.y i. 
OE. had lyperlic in the sense of sordid, mean ; cf. 
G. liederlich (mentioned s.v. Lither a.).} a. Spite- 
ful, mischievous, b. Idle, lazy. 

1573TUSSER Hush. Ixxxv. (1878) 174 Some litberly lubber 
more eatelh than twoo, yet leaueth vndone that another 
will doo. a 1643 W. Cartwr/ght Ordinary ii. iL (1651) 25 
What wends against the grain is lytherly. 1684 H. KIore 
Answer 24 To awaken them out of their remisness and 
litherly formalness. 180S Scott East Mhtsir, i\. xxxii, He 
was waspish, arch and litherlie. 

1 3ji‘th.erlyj arfy. Obs. For forms see Lither a. 
and-LY!!. [f. Lither <i. + -LY 2 .] In a ' lither’ man- 
ner. a. Wickedly, deceitfully, viciously, b. Badly, 
meanly, miserably, wretchedly, e. Idly, lazily. 

CX050 kuppl. yEl/ric's Gloss, in Wr.AVulcker 178/27 Pes^ 
sime, luperUce, a 1225 Si. Marker, 4 Thine forSfederes 
beo5 . . forloren luSerliche. ^*230 Gen. d* R'X, 1563 Din 
bro5er iacob was her nu And toe Sin bliscing USer-like. 
13.. E. E. Alta. P. B. 36 What vrply hapel ,. Wolde lyke, 
if a ladde com lyperly attyred. C13S0 IVill, Palenie 1231 
Leperly as a lyoun he lepes in-to pe prese. c 1386 Chaucer 
Millers T. 113 A clerk nadde litherly biset his whyle, But 
if be koude A Carpenter bigyle. 1 ai^oa Morte Artk. 1263 
To unlordly he wyrkez. Thus letherly agaynes law to lede 
my pople. C1460 Towneley Mysi. xiii. 171 Men say ‘lyght 
chepe letherly for*yeldys‘. 1550 Coverdale Spir. Perle 
xvii. (1588) 167 Earnestly, manfully, and not litherly or 
faintly, ft 2583 Arbuthnot in Pinkerton Anc. Sc. Po<tms 
(1786) Z44 ^len wes sueir, and durst not steir; But lurkit 
lidderlie. x6oo Holland Livy 11. Iviii. 83 Doing all things 
that they did, litherly, slowly, rekelesly and stubbornely. 

t li'tlierixess. Obs. [f. Lither a. + -ness.] 

1. Wickedness. 

<1x240 UreisuH in Coit. Hom. 197 pu ne uorsakest nenne 
mon uor hh luSernesse. 1207 R. Glouc (Rolls) 7909 His 
strengpe and is wisdom .. He turnde to lupernesse, po Ian* 
franc was ded. 1340 Hampolc Pr. Cause. 226 pis worlde. . 
es fu! of pompe and lythernes. 

2. Laziness, sloth, Ustlessness, indifference ; want 
of spirit, cowardice. Also in physical sense, laxity. 

c X425 Wyntoun Crou. vi. iv. 355 He that lay in lythymes. 
*3*3 Skelton Garl. Laurel 7^, 1 am not ladyn of liddyr- 
nes^ with lumpis. 1570 Sir T. Wilson Demosthenes 17 
Things lost by much tethernesse must be recovered againe 
by great diligence. 1603 Florid Montaigne (1634) 540 It is 
, .uniust that the lithemesse of our wives, should be fostered 
with our sweat. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gate Lai. Uni. 
§ 617. 189 Shun both extremities; but sloath and Utherness 
more. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Dropsy^ When the 
Dropsy proceeds from the real Indisposition . . of the Liver, 
its known by. .Litherness or Supinity of the Belly. 

Litbesome a. [f. Lithe a. + -some.] 

Pliant, supple, agile ; = Lissom, 

J768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1834) I. 277 Nature may have 
.. made some of our organs more lithesome .. than others, 
i8i2 J. Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 64 Smith was liihsome 
and quick afoot. 1B63 Kinclake Crimea II. 428 The war- 
like carriage of the men, and their strong, lithesome, resolute 
step. 1882 Serjt. Ballantine Exper. v. (ed. 5) 248 My 
attention was attracted by an active lithesome old man. 

XiitMa^ (Irpia). Ckem. [a. mod.L. AV/zfa, altered 
from Lithion, after sodoj potassa. Cf. Lithina.] 
The oxide of lithium, LiO. 

1828 yml. Sci. Arts V. 337 Lithia (the name given to 
the new alkali) was first found in the petalite. 1819 [see 
Lithium]. 1826 Henry Elcm. C/iem. I. 573 The acetate of 
lithia. .was converted by calcination into carbonate of lithia. 
X87S H. C. Wood Tkerap. (i879> 497 Lithia, .closely resem- 
bles potash in its effects upon the system. 

b, attrib. and Comb.f as lithia salty water •y 
lithia-emerald (see Hiddenite) ; litiia-mioa 
— Lepidolite ; lithia-tourmaline = Rubellite. 

1854-^8 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 314 Lepidolite. .*ArV4fVi*;«<V<r. 
1879 Rutley Study Rocks xit. 21 1 Greisen is a granular- 
crystalline rock, consisting of quartz and mica, the latter 
usually iithia-mica. 1842 Parncll Ckem. Anal. (184^ 50 
A ■•lithia salt. 1878 Kingzett Anim. Ckem. 201 *Lithia 
water is often prescribed to gouty . .persons. 

c. coUoq. iihort for lithia water. 

1893 Skvsxss Sappkira 21 Mr. Snaith.. refreshed himself 
with whisky and lithia. 

{(Litbict^ (Irpia). Path. [mod.L,, f. Gx.Xwos 
stone.] The formation of sand or stony concretions 
in the body, esp. in the Meibomian follicles of the 
eye. (Cf. Lithiasis.) 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV, 255 Tendency to the 
separation or production of a morbid superabundance of 
calcareous earth in Osihexia and Lithia. 1842 Donguson 
Med. Lex.. Lithia^ the formation of stone or gravel in the 
human body. Also, an affection in which the eyelids are 
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edged with small, hard, and stone-like concretions. X889 in 
Syd. Soc. Lc.r, 

II IiitMasis (li])3i*asis). /VzM. [rao^.'L.lithiasiSy 
Gr. XiOiQOiSy f. Xt^iQv, f. Xfflor stone,] The forma- 
tion of stony concretions in any part of the body, 
esp. in the bladder and urinary passages. 

x6S7 Physical Dici.y Lithiasisy the disease of the stone, 
engendered in a mans body, t727-4x Chambers Cycl. s.v. 
Stoney The litkiasiSy or the disposition of the kidneys and 
bladder to generate stones. 1835 G. Gregory 7 /teory 
Praci. Med.JfiA. 367 The foundation of our reasonings 
concerning llthiasts. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex.y Lithiasis. 
Name given Co a disease of the eyelids, in which small hard 
tumours grow upon their margins. 1B66 A. Flint Princ. 
Med. (1880) 906 'rhe discharge from the body of urinary 
concretions . . constitutes lithiasis or gravel. 

Lithiate, sb . : see Lithate, 
Iiitlliated(li*])itfhed),^/.<r. [Two formations: 
(l) f. LiTH(IO) + -ATE + -ED 1 ; ( 2 ) f. LiTHI-OM -h 
-ATE-h-ED^.] a. Combined with ‘litliic* (now 
called uric) acid {obs.). b. Impregnated with a 
salt of lithium, 

*797 ^yoLLASTON in Phil. Trans. LXXXVIL 3B9 Gouty 
matter is Uthiated soda. 1884 Nonconp. <5* Indep. n Sept. 
883/2 Another form of soda is the lithiated compound phos- 
phate. [*Boo Century Diet., LitkiatOy v., to impregnate with 
a salt of lithium.] 

Xiitbic (U j>ik), and sb. [ad. Gr. XiOiKoSy f. 
Ki$os stone.] A. adf. 

1 . Chem. and Path. Of or pertaining to * stone* 
or calculi in the bladder. ^ Lithic acidx an ob- 
solete name for uric acid. 

i797WoLLASTONinF/i//.7Vvr«r. LXXXVII. 386 A peculmr 
concrete acid, which, since his (Scheele’sJ time has received 
the name of lithic. Ihid. 393 The appearance of the Hthic 
strata, .shews that they are., an accidental deposit. 2803 
Pled, yml. IX. 350 Small quantities of uncombined Hthic, 
or, as it is now called, uric aciA X821 W. Prout Gravely 
Calculus, etc. 223 A small or moderately sized Hthic calculus 
in the bladder, 1845 Buoo Dis. Liver 37 The efficacy of 
alkalies in preventing the deposit of Hthic gravel in the 
urine.^ x8sx Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 445 Urinary 
deposits, which consist of the normal elements of the Urine, 
— namely, Lithic Acid, and the Phosphates. 1876 Gross 
DU. Bladder 180 The uric, or Hthic, acid calculus. 

2 . gen. Of or pertaining to stone; consisting of 
stone. Lithic a^, the ‘ stone age* of Arcbreology. 

X862 Lowell Biglow P. 93 This remarkable example of 
Hihick literature, [(^asi-archatc.] 1865-7 J, Ferousson Hist. 
A rckii. (1874) 1. 35 The best Hthic ornaments are those which 
approach nearest to the grace and pliancy of plants. 1874 
Contemp. Rev. XXIV. 762 The architecture, .of St. Paurs 
is Hthic, and suitable to no other material than stone. 1883 
N, JoLY Man bef. Metals i.i. § 3. 23 Even in our day groups 
of men exist who are still in their hthic age. 

B, sb. A medicine given for stone in the bladder 
(Funk’s Stand. Diet. 1893). 
liithic (U'kik), <7.2 Chem. [f. Lith-:um + -ic.] 
Pertaining to litbium. Lithic paint (see quot.). 

1875 Knight Diet. Mecluy Lithic Painty a mastic of 
petalite (which contains an alkali known as lilhiat, sand, 
and litharge, used as a coating for walls, 1878 Lockyer 
Spectrum Analysis vi. (ed. 2) 160 Lithic Iodide gave the 
red line of this metal extending all across the spectrum. 

(li'J>ifikc*‘Jan). [f. next : see 
-FICATION.J The process of forming into stone. 

1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. (1879) 221 The cau.se of joints 
is probably the shrinkage of the rock in the act of consolida- 
tion from sediments flithification), as in stratified rocks. 

(li']ifoi)> V. [f. Gr. \W-os stone + 
-(l)PY.J trans. To form into stone. 

1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. v. (1879) All these deposits 
are imperfectly Hthified sand and clays in nearly horizontal 
position, /hid. 480 The rocks of this period. .are mostly 
imperfectly Hthified. 

t liitliitia. Chem. Obs. [mod.L., altered from 
the earlier name Lithion ; cf. -inb 6. The Fr. name 
\s sxWX Hthine.'l = Lithia L 1826 [see Lithion]. 
f Iiiiillioii. Chem. [mod,L.,asifGr. neut. 

of X/^etor adj., stony, f. haBos stoue ; the name was 
proposed in 1818 by Berzelius for the fixed alkali 
discovered by Arfwedsson in 1817, to designate its 
mineral origin, the two previously known being of 
vegetable origin.] An earlier name for Lithia i. 
,x8i8 W. Phillips Ontl. Min, ff Geol. (ed, 3) Advt., Of the 
new fixed Alkali, Lithion. 1825 Atner, yml. Sci. IX. 330 
A very useful test for lithion. 1826 Henry Elem. Ckem. 1. 
572 To distinguish it from the two other fixed alkalis, both 
of vegetable origin, it received the name of Hthion, (from ; 
XiQtios, latideus’,) and this term, to suit the analogy of the 
other alkalis, was afterwards converted into lithia or lithina. I 
attrib. x8s6^/v. ^27//lCV»Z.Sz’<r,XlI.ii.jiThemetallicbase | 
of the Hthion-alkali. Ibid. Petalite, Lithion-spodumen [etc.]. ' 

Iiitliionite(Ii*j>iw*3it).Afw [f. L ithion - i- -ite.] 
An obsolete synonym of Lepidolite. 

1884 Bauerman Descr. Mineralogy zot Zinnwaldite, Lith- 
ionite, CryophylHte— apparent axial angle up to 65°. 1896 
in A. H. Chester Names Mitt. 

^itbiophilite (lij>ip‘fibit). Min. [A name 
given, 1878, by Brush and Dana ; f. Lithi-um -f Gr. 
^tA-o? friend + -ite.] A mineral containing a large 
proportion of lithium. 

2878 Amrr. yml. Set. XVI. n8 No ciystals of Lithlophi- 
Hte were found. 1892 Dana Mitt, 757 Lithiophilite occurs 
at Branchville, FairlieJd Co., COnn. 

LitKistid (H))i*stid), a. and sb, [ad. mod.L. 
Lithistida, f. Gr. KiOot stone larbs web : see -id.] 
a, sb. A silicious sponge of the group Liihistiday 


in which the spicules are articulated to form a 
silicious skeleton, b. adj. Pertaining to or having 
the character of the Lithistida, 

1892 A theuamm 13 Feb. 2/8/2 TetracrinelHd, Hthistid, and 
hexactinellid spicules are also present. 1894 Geol. Mag. 
Oct. 467 Lithistid sponges from the Upper Cambrian of the 
Mingan Islands are better preserved. 

Xiitllistidan (li]:ii'stidan), sb, and a. =LirHr- 

STID. In some recent Diets. 

Ijitliitun (U*J)iDm). Chetn. [f. Lithia l; see 
-lUM.] A metallic elenient of the alkaline group 
occurring in small quantities in various minerals. 

r8i8 yml. Set. ^ Arts V. 338 The chloride of lithium ..is 
a white semi-transparent body. 1819 Brands A/an. Chem. 
20t A. .substance is separated, which may be called lithinnty 
the term lithia being applied to its oxide. 1851 Richardson 
GeoU V. 81 Three metallic bases of the alkalis — potassium, 
senium, and lithium.^ 1873 Watts Fenvnes' Chem. (ed. 1 1) 69 
Lithium shows a bright brilliant line in the red. 

attrib, 1871 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 213 The lithium salts 
were formerly supposed to be very rare. 1873 Ralfe Phys, 
Chem. 99 Twenty grains of lithium carbonate. 

Xiitlio (B*Iy?). A techn. abhrev. of Lithograph. 

1^0 in Centmy Diet, 1896 Daily Netvs 27 July 4/4 Litho 
artists jostled the bricklayer, and the bricklayer joined 
hands with the baker. 1897 IPesim. Gaz. 5 Apr. 7/3 There 
was no difference between the ordinary -stone liihos and the 
transfer paper llthos. 


£itho- (lilt?), before a vowel lith-, combining 
form oiGr. At^os stone, in many scientific terms (the 
more important appear as main words) : IjZiitlio* 
biblion (-bi’bli^n) Geol. [Gr. ^iBKiov book], a 
laminated schistose rock; a bibliolite (Webster 
1828-32). Xiithobiotic (-baigtik) a. [Gr. fliturt- 
KvSy f. Bios life], pertaining to the natuial state of 
crystals, minerals, and stones (Mayne Expos. Lex. 
1836); hence Ziitliabiotism (-boi’Jiiz’m), the 
hidden or undeveloped existence of crystals, etc. 
{ibidi), Xil tbocarp (-karp) [Gr. Kapnos fruit], ‘ a 
fossil or petrified fruit ; a carpolite* (Websteri82S- 
32). liithocliryso'graphy [Gr. gold + 

►grapht], printing in gold on stone, flii'tliocol, 
-colla [Gr. KoWa glne] .* see quot. iLithoco‘ra 2 - 
Une [lorallinb], pertaining to or having the 
character of the Lithocorallia or stone-corals. (In 
recent Diets.) Iiithocysto tomy Surg. [Cysto- 
tomy] = Lithotomy (Billings Nat. Med. Diet, 1 890). 

{{ Ziithodla'lysis Unrg, [Dialysis], an operation 
by which stone in the bladder is dissolved (Mayne) ; 
hence Li^tbodialy 'tic a.y pertaining to lithodinlysis 
{ibidi). Iiitbofellic (-fedik), -felUiiic (-felimik) 
adjs. Chem. [L. /^/ gall, bile], the designation of 
an acid which is a large constituent of bezoars. 
I{Iiithofracteur(-frse’ktdi)[Fr.(Lj/;Yfr/or breaker)], 
an explosive compound of nitroglycerine, used for 
blasting, tiithofra’ctor [L. fractor breaker] *= 
LiTH0CLAST(.5't/..S(?r.Z^A:. 1889). Iiitlioge*nesis, 
-genesy (-d^^emfsi) [-genesis, Gr. -yevea/a], that 
department of mineralogy which treats of the for- 
mation of stones. DUthogezions (lijp'dj/hss) a. 
[Gr. producing + -ous], stone-producing ; 

applied to those animals which produce coral. 
Iiitbogeny (likP*d<5fni) Path, [see -gent], the for- 
mation of calculi (.^'d. Soc. Lex. iSSg). Iiitliolabe 
(li'J)^Ie*b),aIso in mod.L. form f-labon Surg. [late 
Gr. MBahaBos, f. to seize, take], an instrument 
for extracting stone from the bladder or for holding 
it while being operated upon. Iiitliolapaacy 
(-lapce’ksi) Surg. [Gr. Adira^ts evacuation], an 
operation for crushing stone in the bladder and 
evacuating it. Litbolatry (-pdatri) [see-LATBV], 
stone-worship (Ogilvie 1SS3) ; so Xitho'latrous 
a.t stone-worshipping {Cent. Diet.'). ILitlioleine 
(lijffudfjin) [L. oleum oil -ine5], * a yellow oily 
liquid distilled from petroleum, used in eczema and 
parasiric skin-diseases* {Cent, Diet.). Uliitho- 
lysis (lijipdisis) Surg. [Gr. Aug/s solution], the dis- 
solvmg of stone m ihebladderhymeansofUthotrjptic 
injections .S^c./eAT.); hence Li'tholyte (-lait) 
rO. -Airrny solvent], * a form of catheter for con- 

1 2_i._ 1 » 


) litliolysis (Syd. Soc. Lex,). 
t3j), an instrument for measuring the size of a stone 
in the bladder (ibid.) ; also attrib. Iiitlioinyl 
(U^Jjiymil} [Gr. puAt; mill], an instrument devised for 
reducing calculi to powder; hence lithomyly 
(-p*mili),theui;e of the lithomyl {ibid.). /|Iii-thoae- 

phritis/lrM.fNEPHRrTisJjCalculDUsjnflammation 

of the kidney {ibid.). Lithonephrotomy 
Nf.phbolithotomy (Billings Nat. Med. /jr. 
1890). ;i lithopredion, -Itim 

[Gr. naibkv little child], a dead 


eating: applied esp, 
stones, il Iiitlio'pliagTis, 


stone-eater; pi. (-i), 
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IiITHOGRAPHIZE. 


IiITHOCHROMATIC. 

lithophasous animals, titliopliane [Gr. 

-00^7? appearing], a kind of ornamentation pro- 
duced by impressing upon porcelain-glass in a soft 
state figures which are made visible by transmitted 
light (OgUvie 1882); so Iiitliophiaiiic (-fre'nik) 
<7., pertaining to lithophane or lithophany ; Iiitho- 
phany (-p’fani) [cf. F, liihophanie], the art of mak- 
ing ornamented glass of this kind. Iiithophilous 
(-/j-fibs) a. [-(pikos loving], applied to insects living 
in stony places and to plants growing upon rocks 
(Mayne Expos. Lex. 1856 and Syd. Eoc. Lex.). 
Iiitlioplio'splior [Phosphou], a stone which be- 
comes phosphorescent when heated (Webster l S28- 
32) ; hence Ll:tliophosplio*ric a., becoming phos- 
phorescent when heated (Craig 1848). Iii^tho- 
photo'grapliy = Photolithographv, H Lltlio- 
phthi'sis Path. [Phthisis], the stage of tubercular 
I^hthisis in which calcareous concretions arc pre- 
sent in the lungs (Mayne). Litliophyll (U‘}.’tifil) 
Palxont, [Gr. tpvWov leaf], a fossil leaf or the im- 
pression of a leaf, or a stone containing such a leaf 
or its impression {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Ij Lithophysa 
(li])ijfai*sa), Iiithophyse (U‘]Ji 5 'rais) [Gr. ipvaa bel- 
lows], a spherulite having a concentrically cham- 
bered structure {Cent. Did.). Xi’thoscope Sur^. 
[see -scope], an instrument used to determine the 
size and form of a calculus (Mayne). f Iiitho*- 
scopist, ? one who examines stones. Iiithosphere 
(li’Jj^sfioj) [Sphere], a term (corresponding to 
atmosphere and hydrosphere) used by some to de- 
signate the crust of the earth. Iii*tliotlieo*logy, 
natural theology as illustrated by the study of 
stones. Iii’tliotint [Tint j^.], the art or process 
of printing tinted pictures from lithographic 
stones; a picture so printed. }| Iiitliure*sls, -u'ria 
Path. [Gr, ovprjoi^y -oupta utinalion], the passing of 
small calculi with the urine (Mayne Expos. Lex. 
1856). 11 IiitlmrorrliaB-a, calculous diabeles(2^2V.). 

^ x8^S Ford Handbk. Sjb. I. n. 361 This new style of print- 
ing in Gold and colours on slone,this‘*LithochTysosrnphy ’ 
and ‘ Lithocromatography 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), *LU/wcot, 
the Cement with which the Stones ace fastned, when they 
are cut^ under the Grindstone ; made of Pitch, Resin, and 
old Dnck. *706 /bid. (cd, Kerseyi, *Lit/uycoita.^ 1839-47 
Todd Cycl, Anal. III. 805/x *LithofelUc acid. 185* 
Pownes'' Chem, (1859) $66 Oriental Lezoar stones, .consist 
essentially of a . . *lithofeUimc acid. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech.y *Lith0/racteur, 1883 Times 24 Nov. 7 Dynamite, 
lithofracteur, or any similar nitco-glycerine compounds. 
X823-33 Webster (citing Did. Nat. liist.), *Lithogenesy. 
x83* Lyell Priuc. Geol. II. 288 The operations of ‘lltho- 
genous polyps. 1846 Brittak tr. Malgaigne's Man. O/er. 
Sur^. 534 Push the external canula as far forwards as 
possible on the *litholabe. 1731 BaileyvoI. II, *Lithotabon. 
1878 Bigelow in Trans, Land. Clinical Soc. XII. 24 This 
method, which 1 have called *litholapaxy, its peculiar 
feature being evacuation. 1891 tr. De La Saussaye's Man. 
Sci. Relig, xii. 8g Tree worship is as widely spread as 
*litholatry. 1856 R. Druitt Surgeyi's t^ade Mecuin iv. 
XX. (ed. 7) 576 *Liiholysis, or solution of stone. x86o in 
Lancet 25 Aug. 185 (title) Calculus in the Bladder treated by 
Litholysis. x876GRossZ?M.i»V<r/4/4f^22iSect.lI. Litholysis. 
1842 K. Willis Stone in Bladder i. 30 The stone in the 
bladder ivas caught., by means of a ’‘lithometer. 1893 
Ericmsen Sci. 4* Art Surg. led, xo) II, 1077 Lithometer 
Sound for measuring Stone. 182* Good /l/t'/f. IV.257 

An osseous or almost stony mass,whlch h.as been distinguished 
by the name of osteopsdion or *llthopa:dion. 1896 AiL 
butt's Syst. Med. 1. 195 The *lithopa;diuni of extra-uterine 
gestation. 1828-32 Webster, 1835-6 Todd 

Cycl. Attaf. I. 704/1 The lithophagous. .Conchifera. 1827 
Mirror I. 8 There was brought to Avignon a true *litho- 
phagus, or slone-e.aler. 18^3 Lyell Princ. Geol, III. Gloss. 
Li(/tophngi, molluscous animals which bore into solid .stones. 
X828 Specif.^ Patent No. 5626 •Lithophanic chin.a. x86i 
F. JoUBERT in yrnl. Soc. Arts IX. 500/2 A process known 
as "lithophany, or transparent china, or biscuit slabs. 1854 
Fairholt Diet. Terms Arty* Litbophotogray/ty,ihQ modern 
art of producing prints from lithographic stones, by means 
of photographic pictures developed on their surface. 1892 
Athencenm 21 May 670/3 The *Lithophy.ses in the Obsidian 
of the Rocebe Ro.sse, Lipari. 1693 E. Luuyd Let. 18 Apr. 
in Genii. Mag (1822) XCII. 1. 3x8, 1 have been all this while 
expecting the return pfour'Liihoscopist. xBSy 77///«6Scpt, 
xx/3The form ofthe*llthosphcre and the material ofits surface. 
1900 /*r’/..yc‘/./Jf<?«M//LVI.436Thus wereformed theoceanic 
basin and the coniinental arches of the lithosphere. 1869 
Bari.nc-Gould Grig. Relig. lSelie/{,i8’j8) II. i. 17 There has 
been an asirotheology, a 'lithotheology, a petinotheology 
lelc,]. 1892 A, B. Bruce I. V. II 7 Books appeared 

on bronto-theology, seismo-theology, litho-iheology, phyto- 
theology. 1843 Harding & Hall Baron. Halts l-.ng. Pref., 
The prints which illustrate this work are executed in "Lvtho- 
tint,, that is to say, they are drawn on stone with the brush. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Rxp, xxii, (1856) 171 Lieutenant Brown, 
whose admirably artistic sketches I had seen in Haghe’s 
litholints. 1879 T. Bryant .S“wr^. II. 90 It is safer 
to attribute *lilhuria to dyspepsia. 

]^itll0Clir011iatic (lisf’dkmmtE'tikl, a. and sb. 
[f. Litiio- -h C)r. xpev/ior-, XP^P® colour -1--IC.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to lithochromatics; involving 
or produced by applying oil colours to stone. 
B, sb.pt. The art orprocess of applying oil colours 
to stone and taking impressions therefrom. 

1846 Ruchanan Tcchnol. Did.y LWtochromaticSypt\o. art 
of painting in oil upon stone, and taking impressions on 
canvas. 2870 Eng, Mech. 7 Jan. 404/3 Ihe influence .. of 
lithography and liiho-chromatic printing upon the older arts 


of engraving.. has been such that the processes in. .use 
fifty years ago can scarcely be said to exist. 

So Iiithocliro‘inic a. and sb.^ in the same stnse. 

xBso Ocilvie, Lithochromics. 

Iiithocliromatograplxy (Iis]>Jkr^umatp*- 
grafi). [f, Litho- t Gr. XP^A*® colour 

-f- -GRArHY.] = Chromolithography. Hence 
H:tliochromatogra‘phlc a., chromoHthographic 
(in mod. Diets.). 

1843 F. E. Paget Pageant yj Blessings on the inventor 
of an art with such a brief, soft, and euphonious name as 
that of lithochromolography ! 1845 Lithocromatography 

[see Litho- 1 . 

^ithocliroilie (li*]tiykri?um), a. [f. Ditho- -t- 
Gr. xpW4*a colour.] Lithochromatic. Also absol. 
Chromolithography; =Lithochrumy 2. 

^ x8S4 FAtnHOL.T Did. Tenns A rty Lithocrome. colour print- 
ing by the lithographic process, generally termed chromoliiho- 
graphy, 1863 Alcock Capital Tycoon 1 . 007 The lithocrome 
process, .has long been familtartothem.. blocks of wood only 
being used instead of stones.^^ /bid. II. 285 Our lately dis- 
covered art of Hthochrome printing. 

Xiitliocliroxay ^.li*])i)'kr<7'mi). [f. Litho- + Gr. 
XP^Mo colour -h *y. Cf. F. lithocromie.'] 

1 . Painting on stone. 

1837 Civ. Engin. Arch, ymt. I. 72/2 The peripteral 
temple executed by me in Munich Park, which, to the best 
of my knowledge, constitutes the first example of litho* 
chromy in the present day. 2850 Leitch tr. C. O. Milller's 
Anc, Art (ed. 2) § 320 A very important application of 
painting, from an early period, was that for which in our 
times the term lithochroniy has been formed. 

2 . Chromolithography. 

1885 E. C. Agassiz Life L. Agassiz I. 282 The newly- 
invented art of llthochromy \anno 1838}. 

Xiitlxoclast (Ivk^klast). [f. Litho- -h Gr, 
tTTi;? breaker, f. teXav to break.] 
f 1 . A stone-breaker. Obs.rare'“^, 

1829 Burckiiardt Trav. Arabia I. 307 A party of horse- 
men . . were ready . . to assist the liihoclasi, as soon as 
he should have executed his task. 

2 . Surg. An instrument for breaking up stone in 
the bladder. 

1847 South tr. Chelius* Surg.W. 560 The peiforatlng in- 
strument'i..have been set aside by Jacobson’s Ikhocl.ast. 
1882 Sir H. Thompson Dis. Urinary Organs xii. (ed. 6) 81 
Urethral lithoclasts. 

Hence l»itliocla*stic a., pertaining to the litho- 
clast or to Ulhoclasty ; IiVthoclasty [cf, F. litho* 
clasiielt ‘the reduction of a vesical calculus into 
fragments by the aid of the lithoclast * {Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 18S9). 

Iiithocol, -coralline : see Litho*. 
Xitliocyst (UT^sibt). [f. Litho- -i- Cyst.] 

1 . Zool. One of the sacs containing mineral par- 
ticles found in certain Medusce, and supposed to be 
organs of he.aring. 

1859 Huxley Oceanic Hydrozoa 24 Every appendage 
(except the hydrothec® and lithocysts) commences us exist- 
ence as a caecal process of the ectoderm and endoderm. 
1870 Nicholson Man. Zool.m The margin of the umbrella 
is furnished with a series of . . * lithocj'sts *. 1877 Huxley 

Anat, Inv. Anim. iii. 126 There can be little doubt that the 
lithocysts., are of the nature of auditory organs. 

2 . Bot. A cell containing crystals of calcium car- 
bonate formed beneath the surface of the leaves of 
some plants. 

1883 Vines Sac/ts' Bot. 88 Transitional forms between tlic 
imperfect laticiferous vessels of bulb-scales and simple litho- 
cysts which do not contain latex but only raphides. 
Iiithocystotomy, -dialysis, etc. : see Litho-, 
Ziitliodoilie Anglicized form of 

LithodoMUs, 184B in Craig, 

Ziithodomize (lijj/^’dom^iz), v. ff. as next + 
-IZE,] Irons. To burrow in (stone), as a lithodomus. 
X864 Reader 19 Nov. 644/1 Lithodomized stones. 
IiithodomOTlS (Ujip'domas), a. Zool. [f. next 
-k -ous.] Dwelling in rock or stone ; produced by 
or pertaining to mussels of the genus Lithodomus. 

1862 Dana yi/<i«. Geol. 588 Nine feet above this they are 
penetrated by Uthodomous or boring shelly 1875 Lyel/s 
Princ, Geol. II. 11. x.xx. 172 Deposits, which envelop the 
pillars below the zone of Hthodomous perforations, 
il Utlxodomus (lil'pdomi's). Zool. PI. -i. 
[mod.L., ad. Gr, Xiddb 6 p.es m«'ison,f. XiOos stone- -h 
- 5 ( 5 /ior building, blpetv to build.] A genus of small 
mussels'which burrow in rock or stone; a mussel 
of this genus, a date-shell, 

1833 Lyelt. Princ.^ Geol. Gloss., LUhodomi, molluscous 
animals which bore into solid rocks, and lodge themselves 
in the holes they have formed. 1843 Humble Did. Geol, 
etc., Lithodomus. 1848 Craig, Lithodomes, LUhodomi, 
Z85X-6 Woodward Mollusca^ ii The shipworm adheres to 
timber, and the pholas and lithodomus to limestone rocks. 

Lithofellic, -fractor, -genesis, etc. : see 

Litho-, 

^ithoglypli (U'Jdglif), [f. Litho- + Gr, 7A.1J- 
(puv to carve.] An incision or engraving on stone ; 
an incised or engraved stone; also, the art of en- 
graving on precious stones. 

1842 Francis Did. Arts, LUhegly/h, the art of en- 
graving on precious stones. 1862 Burton Bh, Hunter 3 
If there be any remains of .sculpture on the stone, it becomes 
a lythoglyph or a hieroglyph. 

t Litnoglypher. Obsr"^ ^Lithoglyphic 

X73oBAiLEY(folio),A.L/M/^/j9>Aer,aStone-cutter or Mason. 


Ijitll 0 gl 3 rpllic (lifogli-fic), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. 
^XiOoyXvpiK’OSf d, XiQo'^Xv^os stone-cutter.] 

a. adj. Pertaining to the art of engraving on 
precious stones (Craig 1848 ). f b. sb. An engraver 
on precious stones. Obs 

1623 Cockeram, LithoglyphickCy a grauer or cutter of 
stones. 1658 in Phillips. 1736 Bailey ifoUo), Z.iV/ip^/y//»V^ 
of or pertaining to carving or cutting in stone. ’ 

LithoglypMte (U^p*glif^^t). [Formed as 
Lituoglyph -r -ITE.] A lossil which bears the 
appearance of having been artificially cut or en- 
graved. 1828-32 in Webster (who cites Lunier). 

XiithogTaph (li*Kgraf), sb. [f. Litho- + 
-graph (or a back-formation from Lithography).] 

1. A lithographic print. Also nttrib. 

1839 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Lift (1870) III. vh. 98 
We nave an exquisite lithograph of Lucas’s portrait of my 
father, 1846 N. F. Moore Hist, Sk, Columbia Coll. 23 
These streets, probably, like those of many lilhogmph 
cities of recent dale, existed only upon paper. x868 G. Duff 
Pol. Surv. 179 Melancholy lithographs represent to us 
a long-faced, square-browed m.Rn. 

2. An inscription on stone. itonce*use. 

1859 Whittier * ‘J'he Rock* in El Ghoy iv, The graven 
wonders pay No tribute to the spoiler, Time 1 Unchangtd 
the awful lithograph Of power and glory undertrod. 
Iii'thograpll, v. £f. as prec.] 

1. trans. To print from stone ; to produce by a 
lithographic process; in first quot. to make a Hlho- 
graphic portrait of. Also absol. or intr. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1457 This personage has 
obtained himself to be sketched and lithographed. 1853 
Sir H. Douglas Milit. Bridges (ed. 3) 93 Of this work, the 
part relating to bridges was, in 1850, lithographed at the 
Royal Engineer Establishment at Chatham. 1859 Lang 
IVand. India 235 This native print.. was lithographed in 
the Oordoo language. 

2. To write or engrave on stone, rare. 

1S72 J. Fercusson Rude Stone Mon. 73 If they could have 
written to any primeval ‘ Times *,they would not have taken 
such pains to lithograph their victory on the spot. 

Hence Li’thographed ppL a, 

1839-41 S. Warren Ten Thom, a Vear HI. 407 A litho- 
graphed likeness of his odious face. x83t Illustr. Catal. Cl. 
E.xhib. 1213 Specimens of gilt, lithographed, and coloured 
borders. ^ x88o V. Ball Jungle Lt/e India xii. 535 , 1 bought 
several lithographed books in the Urdu language. 1890 
Athenaeum 2s June 803/3 H is proposed to publish in litho 
graphed facsimile a manuscript volume of recipes. 

Iiithograplier (liJ>p'grafsj). [f. Litho- + 

-OHAPHHR.] 

1 1. One who writes treatises about stones, Obs. 
s 6 Bs Phil, Trans. XV. 1056 Though it be commonly by 
the Lithographers reckon’d amongst stones. x686 Plot 
Stajpordsn, 175 The Sardachaies of the Lithographers, 

2 . One who practises lithography; a lithographic 
draughtsman or printer. 

1828-32 in Webster. xZ’jxAmer.Encycl.Print. (ed. Ring- 
wait) 284 The first attempts at transferring, in lithography, 
were made in Paris, in 2826, by a lithographer named Motte. 
1878 Richmond Gram, Lithography 3 Many difficulties 
which do not now confront the Lilnographer. 

3^ithograp]iic (liiJi'grm-fik), a. [f. Litho- 
graphy +-IC. Cf, F. lithographique,'\ 

1. Pertaining to, employed in or produced by 
lithography; engraved on or printed fiom stone. 

1823 in Archoeol. Jrnl. (1B94) Ser. 11. II. 127 Forty Litho- 
graphic impressions from drawings by Thomas Barker. 

2826 Singer Hist. Catds 258 notCy 'J'his^ fac*simile . . is 
curious as being a production of the newly invented Litho* 
graphic process. 2819 Trans. Soc. Arts XXXVII, 131 A 
Lithographic Press, the invention of Mr. Alois Senefelder. 

2827 DeQuincey Murder’NV.'^. 1862 IV. 30 No better than 
.. a lithographic print by the side of a fine Volpaio, 1839 
Pamy Cyd.'A.W. 44/2 Ihe two principal agents used for 
making designs, writings, &c., on stone, are called litho- 
graphic chalk and lithographic ink. 

b. Lithographic limestone, stale, stone: a com- 
pact yellowish slaty limestone used in lithography; 
Hence the adj. is applied to rocks resembling this. 

2836 Buckland Geol. -V I^Hn. I. (1837) 406 The litho- 
graphic limestone of Solenhofen. 2830 Urc Did. Arts, 
etc. 777 The lithographic stones of the best quality are still 
procured from the quarry of Solenhofen. 2^9 Murchison 
Siluria iv. 79 Smoother than the finest lithograpbic stone. 
2853 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. III. xxix. 165 The chain 
of hills . , which Is reddish white, and almost of lithographic 
nature, like the Jura limestone of Pappenheim. 2876 Pace 
Ad7f. i ext-Bk. Geol. xvii. 323 The lithographic limestones 
of Germany. 

2. Descriptive of stones or rocks, rare. 

1820 Da Costa in GcntL blag. XC- 1. 222 A Lithographic 
view of the several Counties in England. 

3. Writing on stone. ? allusive nonce-nse, 

2863 G. WitiJON Relig, Chem, 32 The records which 
geology has written down with her lithographic pen. 
Litho^a'phical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.J 

1. Pertaining to lithogr.aphy. rare~'‘. 

2828-32 in Webster. 

2. Pertaining to the descriptive science of stones ; 
lithological. 

2873 W. S. Symonds Rec. Rocks vj. 254 *]’he Denbighshire 
grits are Lower Wenlock strata, changed and altered as 
regards their lithographical constituents. 

Hence Iiithogra'pliically adv., by means of 
lithography, 1828-32 in Webster. 

t Litlio'grapMze, v . Ohs. [f. next + -izk.] 
^Lithograph v . 
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182X A. H. Kowan Let. 14 Sept, in Lady Morgan's Mem. 
(1862) II. 151, I am Hthographising Air. Wol^s prayer over 
the corse of the persecuted—injured Queen of England. 
x8*2 T. G. Wainewricht Ess. fy Crit. U880) 264 An inter* 
esting series .. might be Hlhograpbized by some of his 
pupils 1830 Bentham To Pres, yacksou 10 Jan., SVks. 
1843 XI. 41 The author of an address to the French army 
that, after having been written here, and either printed or 
luhographized, has been transmitted to.. France. 

Lithography (lijifj’grafi). [ad. mod.L. lilho- 
graphiaor'S. (and Ger.) lithographiex see Litbo- 
and -GRAPHT.] 

+ 1 . A description of stones or rocks. Ohs. 

1708 /’A/ 7 , Trans. XXVI. j6i Having some Years since 
Publish’d his Specimen Lithographix Heheticse, and 
perhaps designing a Lithography, his Observations on 
Figur’d Fossils are not so numerous as we should other- 
wise have wish’d. 

+ 2. The art of engraving on precious stones. 

1730 Bailev (folio), Lithography^^ the Art of cutting or en- 
graving in Stone ; also a Description of Stones. 

3 . The art or process of making a drawing, de- 
sign, or writing on a special kind of stone (called 
‘lithographic stone*)/ so that impressions in ink 
can be taken from it. 

Lithography was invented in 1796 by Alois Senefelder of 
Alunich (1771-1833). The term (in Ger. form liihograpkie) 
was used c 1804-5 by Senefelder’s associates at Munich. 

1813 H. Bankes Lithography 8 Mr, P, H. Andre intro- 
duced the art under the title of Polyautography... 1 have 
taken the liberty, however, to change this for Lithography. 
18*9 tr. Senefelder {tUte) A Complete Course of Litho- 
graphy. 183* Babbage Econ. Manuf. .\i. (ed. 3) 78 A few 
years ago one of the Paris newspapers was reprinted at 
Brussels as soon as it arrived by means of lithography, 1851 
Roskin Stones P'en. 1 . Pref. to Executed in tinted litho- 
graphy. 1879 Print. Trades yrnl. xxvt. 17 The process of 
lithography consists essentially in the application of a greasy 
ink on to a damp stone, 

3 ^itll 0 id (li’hoid), a. [ad. Gr. f. 

At 0 o-s stone : see -oiD.] Of the nature or structure 
of stone. 

1841 W. Spalding /taty /t. Isl. HI. 299 A capping of 
lithoid tuff rising about a hundred feet. 1885 A. Geikie 
Texi’bk. Ceol. (ed. 2) to8 By the progressive development of 
crystallites or cr^'Stals during the cooling and consolidation 
of a molten rock a glass loses its vitreous character and 
becomes lithoid ; in other words, undergoes devitrification. 
So Iiithoidal (ii])ordal) 5., in the same sense. 
1833 Lyell Princ. GeoL III. 124 At a greater depth the 
mass assumes a more h’thoida! structure. 18$* Th. Ross 
itumholdt's Trav. 1 . ii. 93 Lithoidal lavas. 

Iiitholabe, -lapaxy, -latry, etc. : see Litho-. 
t LitllO'loger. Obs. rare-'-, [f. Gr. Aiffo-s 
stone + as in astrologer^ A lithologist. 

1685 H, More Illustration 366 ^ That it [chrysolite] 
strengthens the Intellect. .is the opinion of Litbologers. 

I*itliolo*giC| tf. [f- Lithology + -ic.] = next, 
1828-32 in ^^^BSTER. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. x. 130 If the 
Houses of Parliament were built up by the forces resident 
in their own bricks and lithologic blocks [etc.]. 

Ziitlxological (UHp-daikal), a. [f. Lithology 
+ -10 + -AL, j Pertaining to lithology ; relating to 
the nature or composition of stones. 

1797 Monthly Mag. HI. 50 A description of the litho- 
logical and mineralogical empire. 1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. 
III. 237 To put the student upon his guard again.<;c too 
implicit a reliance on lithological characters as tests of the 
relative ages of rocks. Ihid.^ Gloss., Lithological^ a term 
expressing the stony structure or character of a mineral 
mass. _\Ve speak of the lithological character of a stratum 
as distinguished from its zoological character. z88z Kaiu- 
SAY in Nature No, 61B. 420 The various foruialions, by help 
of the fossils they contain, have been correlated in time, often 
in spite of great differences in their lithological characters. 
Hence Xiitholo'gloally adv,^ in regard to litho- 
logy ; with respect to the nature of stones. 

184s Capt. Newbold in yml. Asiatic Soc. Bengall^W. 
300 Ferruginous and coloured clays that sometimes, litho- 
logically speaking, resemble laterite. 1872 W, S. Symonds 
Rec. Rocks iv. 84 The Aran range, with its mountain peaks, 
. .resembles the rocks of Cader Idris lithologically, 

JUitliologist (li})^?‘ 16 d 5 ist). [f. Lithology + 
-iST.j One who is versed in lithology. 

^ 1746 Da Costa in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 398 A regular 
jointed conic Body, called by Lithologists the Alveolus of 
the Belemnites. 18x1 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXXI.448 
Our lithologists would do well to revive this name, 
liithology [ad. mod.L. lithologia 

or F. lithologic : see Litho- and -loot.] 

1 . That department of mineralogy which treats 
of the nature and composition of stones and rocks. 
Also, the lithological characters of rocks, etc. 

17x6 M. Davies Athen. Brit. III. 104 Mr. Schcutzer..in 
his..De Querelis Piscium, seem's to have t^uite different 
Fancies of that subterraneous Ichthyologico-Lithology. 
1802 Playfair lllustr. Hutton. Theory 82 A specific differ- 
ence which it is the business of lithology to mark by some 
appropriate character, annexed to thegenericnameofgranite. 
1870 Athemeuui 22 Jan. 127/3 Considering first the petro- 
logy and lithology of rock ma.s5es, Prof. Molloy divides the 
compounds of the earth's crust into. .3 groups, 1876 Page 
Adv. Text‘Bk. Ceol. xvi. 287 In different districts the Utho- 
loRy of these groups will be found to vary. 1877 Le Conte 
Elein. Geol. Introd. (1879)2 A knowledge of mineralogy and 
lithology is required to understand structural geology. 

2 . That department of medical science which is 
concerned with the study of calculi in the human 
body. Also, a treatise on calculi. 

z8o2 Hooper Quincy's Lex.-Med., Litholozy\ a discourse 
or treatise on stones. 1828-32 Webster, Lithology .. s. A 


treatise on stones found in the body. Coxe. 1855 Mayne 
Expos, Lex.f Lithologia,. .T^rca for the consideration of 
the nature and different qualities of stones, or of calculi \ 
lithology. 1890 J. S. Billings Nat. hied. Diet, II. 76. 
Iiitholysis, -lyte, etc. : see Litho-. 
]Litlxoniailcy (li-jjJmiEnsi). [f. Gr. AWor stone 
+ /tayrcia divination, -jiahcy.] Divination by signs 
derived from stones. 

r6^6_SiR T. Browne Pseud, Ep. ir. it!. 75 The Lithomancy 
or divination from this stone, whereby. .Helenus the Prophet 
foretold the destruction of Troy. 1656 Blount Glossogi-.^ 
Lithomancy^ divination by casting Pibble stones, or by the 
Lo.nd-stone. ^ 1895 Elworthy Evil Eye 444 Lithomancy, 
divinatiun with a precious stone called siderites. 

XritllOinar^e (li*]>^inaJd,^). Geol, Also in L, 
form lithomarga. [ad. mod.L. liihomargay f. 
Gr. AtOo-j stone + L. marga marl.] *An early 
name for several kinds of soft clay-like minerals, 
including kaolin* (A. H. Chester 1896), 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp.y Lithomarga. 1784 Kirwan 
Mvi, 74 Lithomarga or stone marl. 1815 W, Phillips 
Outl. Min. <J- Geol. (1818) 138 A Quartzose rock . . com- 
posed of quartz, schorl, beryl and lithomarga.^ 1820 R. 
Jameson Min. It. 74 There arc two kinds, viz. Friable 
Lilhomarce, and Indurated Lithomarge. 1843 Portlocic 
Geol. 210 Lithomarge ofgreenish-white colour, .at Dunluce. 
1870 Aihenxutn 14 May 646 Rcstormelite is a variety' of 
kaolinite, standing nearest to the lithomarge group. 
Iiithometer, -nephritis, etc. : see Litho-. 
Lithontriptic t b|j(?ntri'ptik) , lithonthryp- 
tic (“jJrrptik), fl. and jA Med. Also 7-8 lython-, 
8-9 -thriptic. [ad. F. lithontriptiquc or mod.L. 
Uthontripticus (in the 17th c, etymologically cor- 
rected to ‘tkrypiicus^y repr. the Gr. phrase Qpap^cuca 
Tuy iv yetppots) kiOeuy BponriKa ‘(drugs) com- 
minutive of stones (in the kidneys) * (Galen), 
where XtOtav is genitive pi. of \i 9 o% stone and 6 p\m~ 
riK 6 s (neut. pi. -icd) an adj. f. 6 pvv‘rsiv to crush 
small, comminute. The inaccurate spelling -trip- 
ticus gave rise to the notion that the word was de- 
rived from Gr. TprB-fif to rub, wear down, and the 
Physical Diet, 1657 gives a mod.L. lithonirihon 
sb., which seems to be meant for a Gr. combina- 
tion, as if XiOoy rptpoy ‘ that which mbs down 
stone*. (Cf. the med.L. litoniripon, Htotripon sb., 
in glosses.) Some recent writers have substituted 
the more analogically formed Lithotriptic.J 

A, adJ, Having the properly of breaking up 
stone in the bladder, 

a. 1646 Sir T. Browne /’ rwrf’. BsTheLiihontrip- 

ticke powder of Nicolaus. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anwt, ^ 
Min. 89 Buonimus mixes lithontriptick herbs with the blood 
thereof to wast the stone. 1742 J. Parsons {title) Description 
ofthe urinary bladder..wlth animadversions on lithoniriptic 
medicines. 1830 Lindlcy Nat. Syst, Bot. 50 The old idea 
of their {viz. saxifrages] being iUhontriptic appears to have 
been derived from their name rather than their virtues. 
2^3 Holmes & Hulke Syst. Surg. (ed. 3) III, Index 924 
Litbontriptic treatment of calculus. 

/ 3 , 1850 Ogilvie, Lithonthriptic [adj. and sb.]. 

B. sb. A lilhontriptic medicine. 

a, Script. Herb. 30 Conserve of Hips., 

is said by Authors to be a Lithontriptick. 1274 T. Pekcival 
AVr, (17761 HI. 138 Lime water has been long and justly 
celebrated as a lilhontriptic. 1845-55 Garrod Mat. Med. 
(ed 6) 1 14 Magnesia is at limes employed as a lilhontriptic. 
X876 Gross Dis. Bladder 217 Liihontnptics, or solvents and 
disintegrators of stone. 

Z683 Phil. TV/rw. XIV. 533 Some medic}ne<i, though 
they are not Lythonthripticks yet maybe good nephrilicks. 
1553 Ibid. XVIi. 766 *Tis esteem’d as a great Traumatick 
and Lithonthripiick. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.\. Slone, 

A liquor that will dissolve or break the concrete stone., 
which is called a Jitbontbriptic. 
liithontriptist, -or : see Lithotbiptist, -or, 
I/ithophagous, -phane, -philoua, etc. : see ' 
Litho-. i 

Xitlioplioiie (li’J’^f^n). Surg. [f, Litho- -p | 
Gr. tfiwT) sound.] An instrument for rendering 
audible the contact of a sound or probe with a I 
vesical calculus. 1889 in Syd. Soc. Lex. I 

liithophotogpraphy, -phyll, -physe: see 

Litho-. 

SoitliOphyte (li*j>^fsit), [f. Gr. MOo-s stone 
+ <pirr 6 y plant. Cf. next.] 

1 , Eoot. A polyp the substance of which is stony 
or calcareous, as some corals. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1824) HI, 324 Of the lytho- 
phytes and sponges. zBjz Beechey i'by. Paci/ic, etc, I. 
263 The aversion of the lUhophytes to fresh water. 2862 M. 
Hopkins Hawaii App. 413 It is the general assumption that 
coral island.s are built up from the bottom of the ocean by 
the unaided labour of lithophyies. 1875 \cit.\.x. Princ. Geol. 
II. in. xlix, 594 All were increasing their dimen.rions by the 
active operations of the lithophytes. 

aitrib. 2853 'Tu.'Ross Hum^ldt's Tntv. HI. xxvx. 113 
Pectens, venuse^ and lithophyte polypi. 

2 . £ot. A plant growing upon stone or rock. 

2895 Oliver tr. Kemcr's Nat. Hist, Plants I. 56 The 

number of lithophyies is comparatively very small. They 
include those lichens and mosses which cling in immediate 
contact to the surface of stones and'dcriN'e their food in a 
fluid state direct from the atmosphere. 

Hence lithophytic, -phytons adjs., pertaining 
to or of the nature of a lithophyte. 

1828-32 in Webster. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. Aunt. II. 408/2 
I'he propogation of some of the Uthopbytous polypes re- 
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semUes that of ihe hydra. 1893 Ouvna tr. Kcnin^s 
NisL Plants I, 8 i The atmospheric deposits supply litho- 
phytic plants with a sufficient quantity of nutrie/Ji salts. 
Ibid. 82 Many mosses are completely liihophyiic in early 
stages of development whiht later they figure as land-plants. 

11 Lithophyton. PI. -ph^a. Obs. [mod. 
L., f, Gr. Arffo-s Slone + plant.] Coral. 

164S Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep n. v. 91 That Corall 
(which IS a Lithophyion orstone plant). 1692 Ray Creation 
L (1692) 74 Not only the Herbaceous and Woody Submarine 
Plants, but also the Lithophyta themselves affect this manner 
of growing. 2753 Chambers Cycl. Suf-p. s. v., The while 
sea jithophyton called shrubby coralline. 1761 Ellis in 
Phil. Trans. LIl. 357 Mr. Mason of Barbadoes., brought 
me this rare liihophyton. 

Litho.scope : see Litho- 

Ziithosiid (lij'i?‘'*si|id), a. and sb. [ad. mod.L. 
Lithosiid-te (see below), S, generic name Lithosia 
(Fabricius),' f. Gr. Aiflos stone + -iaL See -id.] 

A, adj. Pertaining to the family Lithosiidx of 
bombycid moths, called footmen. B. sb. A moth 
of this family; a footman ^Ccut. Diet.). 

1863 Bates Nat. Amazon xii. (1864) 414 The moth Is of 
a dull slaty colour, and belongs to the Lithosiide group of 
the silk-worm family {Bombycidx), 

Iiitliospenn. (li J'^spoim). Anglicized f. next. 

1865 Watts Diet. Client. III. 730 The root-bark of Litho- 
spertnum arvettse contains a red colouring matter., the 
lilhosperm-red forms a blue solution with ether. 1893 E. H. 
Barker IVand. South. IPaters 236 A sprig of lilhosperm 
stood like a little tree laden with Dead Sea fruit. 


11 ^ithospermoil, -um (lilif^spoumf^n, 

[mod.L., a. Gr. \t 9 offTTeppoyy f. At 0 o-y stone -i- aireppa 
seed.] The plant Groinwell. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. vi, lor Lithospermon, 
or grummell. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Liihospermpn,d\^ Herb 
Stone Crop, Groinwell, orCraymil f/rm/c//GraynuI]. iMs 
Tylor Early Hist. Man. vi. 123 The virtues of the litho- 
spermum or stone.seed, in curing calculus. 

Iiithospermons (Ii)>i>5p5-jmas), a. Bot. [f. 
Gr. \Wo'S stone + auep^a seed + -OUS.] Having 
hard , stony fruit. ,889 in Ss’d. Sec. Lex. 
Lithosphere, -theology, -tint : see Litho-. 
Lithotome (Ii'[<fl(R>m). [ad. Gr. Meoripay 
(in sense i), neut. of Aifforo/ios adj., stone-cutting, 
f. Kido-s stone + -Tofios cutting, rlpyuv to cut. 
Cf. F. lithotome^ 

1 . Surg. An instrument for cutting the bladder 
in lithotomy; more properly called a cystotovit. 

2758 J[. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surz, (1771) 257, 1 . ^.thrust 
the Point of the Lithotome cross the Perinxum into its 
Canuia. 1839-47 Todd Cycl, Anat. HI. 934/s Should the 
blades of the lithotome.. be too widely divaricated .liability 
to venous hemorrhage, .will be the result. 2846 Brittan tr. 
Malgaigne's Man. Oper. Surg, 521 Itonlyremaln.sto incise 
the prostate and neck of the bladder in withdrawing the 
lithotome. 

2 . A Stone in its natural state which resembles a 
stone artificially cut. 

2828-32 Webster (citing Diet. Nat. Hist.). 
Xiithotomic (lij)i7tp’mik), a, [ad. Gr. KtBoro- 
f, XtOoTofios (s&c prec.).] Stone-cutting; of 
or pertaining to lithotomy. So 3 ^itlioto*mical cz. 

1825 Southey Lett. (28561 III. 484 Your Butler, when left 
by forgetfulness four-and-twenly bouis in the tiihotomic 
mabhine. 1828-32 Weu.stkr Lithotomic, peitaining to or 
performed by lithotomy. x8.. bled. yrnl. (Wore.*, Litho- 
toinical. 1885 A. Stewart 'Tsvixt Ben Nevis < 5 ‘ Glencoe iv. 
27 He had cheek enough.. to undertake a lithotomical 
operation if it came handy. 

^ithotomist ()i)>p‘t6mist). [f. Lithotosiy + 

-1ST. Cf. F. lilhotomiste.'] 

1 . One who practises lithotomy. 

2663 Boyle Use/. Exp. Nat. Philos, ir. ii. 79, 1 inquired of 
him, whether he had met with a remedy that could dissolve 
the stone, offering him much more lor a cure of that kind, 
then he would require as a litboiomi-st. 1721 Genii. >)lag. 
I. 78 Dr. Bamber, lithoiomist to thatit'/r. St. Bartholomew’s] 
hospital, R. hIcAO IPks. (1775) 405 Aiumonius, a 

Greek physician, who.. was surnamed Ai8oi6/i' s, the Litho- 
tomist. 2883 Holmes & Hulke Syst, Surg. (ed. 3) III. 281 
Some of the most successful lithotomists have, .advocated 
sufficient incision as less dangerous than violent extraction. 

2 . One who cuts inscriptions on stone, rare. 

27x3 Phil. XXVIII. 292 Lithotomists careless in 

dividing Syllables. 

£it&otoiuize Qipp’tomdiz) yZf. [f. next + -IZE.] 
trans. To subject to the opeiation of lithotomy. 
Hence Litho’tomized ji//. a. In quot. absol. ^ 

1836 Brit. ^ For. Med. Rev. II. 467 Of the liihotomiz^ 
in Paris, at least four out of five recover. 2876 Gross Dis, 
Bladder 202 Patients are often brought to the surgeon from 
a distance to be lithotomized. 

D^itliotoxuy (li]>p*t6mi). [ad. late L. lithoto- 
wza,a.Gr. A» 0 uTo^^a, f. X180-S stone -H -To///a cutting.] 

L The operation, art, or process of cutting for 
stone in the bladder. ,, j , \ 

1721 in Bailey. 2722 in Quincy Lex. 

1783 Emycl. Brit. ed. => X. 8431* 

reckoned exceedingly dangerous by the ancients*. 

y^td. HI. 193, 1 was induced to make 
Cache, in the operation of Liihoiom>. ^ nrinclpal 
tr. Mulsalguds han. Ofer. Surg. 50S Three pnnap^ 
method- : perineal lithotomy, r«40;vesira £„cYci Brit. 
gaetric lithotomy. 187S S.R W. ?' RNR“ ■" 

1 . 815/1 The lateral op=IR"“" ,08 1 Sorgeoas 

seem Still divided in opinion as 1 t Bkvas't 

should or should not be beaked. 187B i- 
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Surg. 1.699 Lithotomy scoops or forceps. 1879 St. George s 
Hosp. Rep. IX. 271 Thepatient was placed in the lithotomy 
position. Ibid. 344 A lithotomy lube was passed into the 
bladder, and tied in. 
t2. [After Gr.] A quarry. Ohs. 

2656 BLOurrr Glossogr,.^ Lithotomy^ a hlasons Work-house, 
or quarry; also a Prison. D. Br. [i. e. Sir T. Browne] 
tiseth it. 

Lithotripsy (li*])^tripsi). Also in mod.L. 
form lithotripsis. [f. Litho- + Gr. rpT^is rubbing, 
f. rpi&-€tv to rub. Cf. next.] The operation of 
rubbing dowTi or crushing stone in the bladder by 
means of a lithotriptor. 

1834 Good's Study Med. (e_d. 4) IV. 409 noie^ A tribute 
of praise to the several individuals by whom Uthotrity and 
lithotripsy have been brought to their present state of 
efficiency. 1846 R. Liston Pract. Surg. xii. (e_d. 4) 49s In 
the year 1827, when lithotripsy was yet in its infancy. 
1889 Syd. Soc. Lex.y Lithotripsis, 

Litll 0 t 37 iptic (liJ’iJtri'ptik), a. and sh. H^e- 
fashioned form of Lithontriptic, as if f. Gr. At 0 o-s 
stone + -TpiTTTiKos, f. rpi^nv to rub, wear away.] 
= Lithontriptic. 

284^ South tr. Chelius'' Stirg. II. 561 Rival’s chest-like 
contrivance, which contains all the litnotriptic instruments. 
Ibid, 564 The duration of a Uthotriptic sitting depends on 
the sensibility of the patient. 

Lithotriptist ilij'^tri'ptist). rare^^. Also 
lithon-, [f. Lithotript*io + •ist.] One who 
practises lithotripsy. 

2836 Smart, Lithontriptist, 1850 Ogilvie, Lithotriptisf, 
Litnontriptist. 

II Iiithotriptor (litotri-ptpj). _ Surg. Also 
lithon*. [Orig. Hthontriptor^ a quasi-L. agent-noun 
oil the analogy of Lithontriptic ; afterwards re- 
fashioned (cf. prec.).] An instrument for mbbing 
down or crushing stone in the bladder. 

182s iu Patent Abridgem, Specif, Med, etc, (1863) 92 A 
surgical instrument for destroying the stone in the bladder 
without cutting, which he denominates * lithontriptor *, 1847 
South tr. Chelius' Sttrg, II. 561 The catheter having been 
withdrawn, the lithotriptor is introduced. 

Litliotrite (li ji^trsit). Surg, [Back-formation 
from LiTHOTKiTY.] An instrument for crushing 
stone in the bladder into minute particles which 
can be passed through the urethra, 

1839 R. Druitt Surgeon's Vade Meeum vi. iv. 401 The 
instrument which has now superseded the foregoing, is the 
screw lithotrite of Mr, Weiss. 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 
149 The tumor was seized and tom away with the trilabe, 
or crushed by a lithotrite. 

Litliotritic (Uf^trrtik), a, [f. Lithotrity -i- 
-ic.] Relating to lithotrity ; having the property 
of crushing stone in the bladder, 

2830 'Cooper Diet, Pract. Surg. (ed. 6) 1179 It Is 
alleged, that as lithotomy is very successful upon young 
subjects, llthotritic attempts are not requisite. 1889 Sya. 
Soe. Lex,, Lithotritic, 

Lithotritist (lil>^*tritist). [f. Lithotrity + 
-IST.] One who practises lithotrity. 

1836 Brit, ^ For. Med. Rev. II. 470 The road to the lltho- 
tritist's success is cleverly marked out by M. Amussat. X846 
R. Liston Pract. Surg.fxi. (ed. 4) 495 In 1829, a professed 
Ulhotritisl arrived in this country. 1868 Sir H. Thompson 
Dis. Urinary Organs xiii. (1882) 87 The skill of the litjio- 
tritist may to some extent be known by the debris he makes. 

LitLotritize (lij^^’tritaiz), v, [f. Lithotrity 
-t--iZE.] irans. To subject to lithotrity. 

2842 R. Willis Stone in Bladder iv. 107 The third is 
perfectly well, — but he has not yet been Hthotritized. 
1864 T. Holmes Syst. Surg. (1870) iV. H17 This increases 
the number of adult patients with stone to 103, of which 
only 34 were lithotritlsed. 

Litliotritor (li*J>d'tr3it/7r). Surg, Also in Fr. 
form -triteur. [ad. F, lithotriieurf an alteration 
of Lithotriptor, as if f. L. iritoj', agent-n. f. ier^re 
to rub.] * Lithotriptor, 

2828-32 in Webster. *846 Brittan tr. Malgaigne's Man, 
Oper. Surg, 534 It is well to move the lithotritevir backwards 
and forwards to assure j’oursclf that the stone is well seized. 
2857 Dunglison Med. Lex, 530 The instruments employed 
for this^ purpose (i. e. Lithotrity] are called, in the abstract, 
Liihotrites, Liihotriteurs, Lithotritors, Lithotriptors, Litho- 
thryptors, LithotriTieta:, and Lithoclasts, 

Lithotrity (lijip'triti). [Formed after Litho- 
TuiTOR, by substitution of suftlx; see -y.] The 
operation of crushing a stone in tlie bladder by 
means of a lithotrite. 

1830 tr. Baron Heurteloup {title) Cases of Lithotrity or 
Examples of the Slone cured without incision, a 1862 Sir 
B. Brodie Autobiog. (1S65) 144 After the year 1835.. I 
scarcely ever had recourse to lithotomy at all, substituting 
for it that of lithotrity. 2878 Walsham Surg, Pathol, 396 
The operations of lithotomy, lithotrity, and puncture. 

atlrib. 2B60 N. Syd. Soc, Ycar-bk. Med, 29s Statistical 
Analysis of twenty-one Lithotrity Operations. 

iitliotype [f. Litho- + Type ji.] 

1 . A stereotype made with gum-shellac, sand, tar, 
and linsecd-oil, and pressed while hot on a plaster 
mould taken from type. 

T87S in Knight /3/V/. Mech, 

2. An etched stone surface for printing. 

1875 in Knight Diet. Mccli, 

3 . A lithographed finger-print. 

1800 Conan ‘Dovlc Sign ff Four i. jo Luhotypes of the 
handi of sinters, sailors, corkNtutlers [etc.]. 
Iii*tliotype, V. [Back-formation fromLiTHO- 
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TTPT.] trans. To prepare for printing by lithotypy 
(Ogilvie 18S2). 

lithotypio (lijmti'pik), a. [f. next + -lo.] 
Relating to lithotypy; printed by the lithotype 
process. In mod. Diets. 

Lithotypy (HJtg'tipi). [f. Lithotype sb. + -y.] 

1 . The process of making lithotypes {sec Litho- 

type 1882 in Ogilvie. 

2 . Printing from etched stone. In mod. Piets. 

LitllOXyl A/tn. Also -yle. [Orig. 

lithoxyloii (J, G. Wallerius 1747) ; f. Gr. KiBo-s 
stone + (vRov wood.] A synonym of wood-opal. 
1828-32 Webster, LitJioxyle, petrified wood. 

So litho'xylite prec. (Ogilvie 1882). 
fLithoxylordical, a. Ohs. [Formed as prec. 
+ -oiD -f -10 -{• -AL.] Resembling pyritized wood. 
*757 Uenchets Pyriiol. 23 Lithoxiloidical, as if fibrous, 
or pyritified wood. 

Li-hItfiTnn.n (Ii*J>S|mjen). Hist. [OE. /idsmann, 
a. ON. tiSsmaS-r (accus. •mann ) . f. ii 6 s, genit. of tih 
host + piaSr Man.] A sailor in the navy under 
the Danisii kings of England. 

11.. O.E. CkroH. an. 1036 (Laud MS.) pa U6s men on 
Lunden jecuron Harold to healdes ealles Engla landes, 
1848 Petrie & Stev. Ckron. 95 The thanes . . and the 
Mithsmen’ at London. ^1848 Lytton Harold iii. it, ‘The 
lithsmen of London', cried a Saxon thegn, ‘are all on his 
side, and marching already through the gates '. 2865 Kings- 
ley Herew. (18671 1. 11 He succeeded, by the help of the., 
lithsmen of London, ..in setting his puppet on the throne. 
1867 Freeman Nor$it.Cong.{\^-)^) I.vi. 485 A new element, 
the ‘ lithsmen the nautic multitude of London. 
Litlltiailia<ll (li})i«t^*‘nian), a and sb. Also 
7 Lituanian. [f. proper name Lithuania + -an.] 

A. adj. Belonging or relating to Lithuania, its 
people or language. 

*797 Fncycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X. 102/2 Another division [of 
Lithuania] is into Lithuania properly so called, and 
Lithuanian Russia. 1839 Pennpf Cycl. XIV. 53 The bulk 
of the Lithuanian nation remained faithful to their idols. 
1^3 R. Garnett in Proc. Phiiot. Soc* (1845) I. 147 The 
Lithuanian merga, maiden. 

B. sb, A native of Lithuania; also, the Lithua- 
nian language, being one of the Lettic group of 
Aryan languages. 

x^7 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 414 Antonius Schve- 
bergerus, the Lituanian of Vilna. 1839 Penny Cycl, XIV. 
53 In the twelfth century the Lithuanians began to be more 
known. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr HisU Senna 72 The plague. . 
is considered by.. the Lithuanians.. to be a personal being. 

LitHuanic (li|>Wife*nik), a. and sb, [Formed 
as prec. + -ic.] a. a(^\ « Lithuanian a. Also, 
in wider sense, applied to the group of languages 
(also called Lettic and Baltic') which includes 
Lithuanian together with Lettish and Old Pius- 
sian. "b. sb. The Lithnanic language or group of 
languages. 

1842 Latham Bng. Lang. 3 The Livonian, , . the Old 
Prussian, and the Lithuanian of Lithuania, constituting 
the Liihuanic stock. 1844 — in Proc. Fhilol. Soc, (1845) 
I. 2^5 In Lithuanic the term in use is one ; as, wiens nvieith. 
IiithTir, obs. form of Litheb a. 

Lithuresis, Iiithurorrhoea, etc.: see Litho-. 
Ijithwayke, variant of Lbathwake Obs, 
tlithwort. Ohs, Also 5lyt(h)wcrt. [OE, 
libwyrty f, HB Lith sb.^ + wyrt root, plant,] Dwarf 
elder, Savibtuus Ebulus. 

czooo Sax. Leechd. I, 124 Decs wyrt ke man ostriago, & 
o’Srum naman ly'Swyrt nemneS. a xioo Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
299/2 ErifeoHy liSwyrt, idem cst ostriago. e 1265 Voc. 
Plants ibid. 558/21 Ostragiunif hcrbyue, likewurt. ^1450 
i^lE. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 203 Jus of Jythwort. Ibid, 205 
Tak lytwort, bresewort Rybwort, 

Bithy (U'^i), dial. Forms : i li’KiSi 4 
leopi, 4-5 4-6 lethy, -ie, 5-6 lithie, -ye, 

6 lytLey, 6-7 lytliy, -ie, 7- lithy, [OE. li^ig 
= ON. liSug-r yielding, nimble, frte, unimpeded, 
VlDw.ledech unimpeded, unoccupied (Du. ledig^ leeg 
empty, vacant, unoccupied), MHG. ledic free, un- 
impeded (mod.G. unoccupied, vacant). The 
ulterior etymology is obscure; see Kluge s.v. ledig,'\ 
pliable, flexible, supple ; soft, unresisting. 

c 1000 iELFRic Saints' Lives (1885) 1. 224 pa ^elahte petrus 
hire likian hand, a 1023 Wulfstan Horn. xlvi. (1883) 234/22 
Heo [jf. a man's heart] hip liSis swa cla3..on5ean deofles 
lare. rx3xS Skoreham (E. E, T, S.) viu 590 5ef eny I03 
t^r leki were, 1387-8 T, Usk Test. Love iii. vii. (Skeat) 
1. 201 So oft falleih the lethy water on the harde rocke, 
till it haue^ through persed it. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R, VI. vi. (Tolicra. MS.), Suebe children ben nesche of 
flesche, leki \ed. 1535 lethye, ed 1582 lythie] and pliant of 
body. Ibid. xvii. li. (1495) N iuj b/2 That stalke is fyrste 
feble & lethy; and that for defawte of harde humour, 
a 1400 Disp. Mary Cr Cross 483 in Leg, Rood 11871) 147, 

I bar ki fmit lok* lene. 14,. Sir Beues (MS. M.) 647 
All to lepy the spere was wrought. ax^z< Cursor M.gyjg 
(Trin.) penne were he lekyere [Laud leinier, Co/t., Gb'U. 
wayker] ken he was ere. 1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 121 
vtarg.^ Y‘ thei might haue their ioyncles nynible & lithye. 
XS73 Twvnb jEnoid. xii. Mmij b, And up shee leapes, and 
lithie raignes with handshe turnetb round. 1598 [R. Carew] 
Herrings Tayle B, Their lithie bodies bound with limits of 
a shell. az6x8 Sylvester Spectacles xU, The SVorld’s 
Weapons were but lythie Wax; And Venue’s Shield is of 
celestiall Fier. 1640 Parkinson T/ieat. Bot. 227 It hath 
many small wcake, but lithy and tough slender greene 


stalks. 1843 Borrow Bible in Spain x, His limbs were 
now thoroughly lithy, and he brandished his fore legs in 
a manner p'crfecily wondrous. 1848 Blackiv, Mag. LXIV, 
259 A man. .in the full active use of his lithy form. 

fb. yfg*. Weak, feeble. Obs. 

■\yjl Lancl. /*. PL B. x. 184 Ac theologle. .A ful lethy 
kinge It were ^if kat loue nere. 1387 Trevisa liigden (Rolls) 
VII. 157 My cause, .maybe made lethy [L. infirntari],z^A 
it may be reysed up. a 1533 Lo. Burners Gold. Bk. M, 
Aurel. (1546; LI iv, Ye are. .in aduersitie feeble and lethy. 

Jjitlljr-tree. [app. f. prec.] The wayfaring, 
tree, Viburnum Lantana\ also Rhus causUca 
(Cent. Diet. 1S90). 

1866 Treas. Bot. 689/1 Lithy-tree, Viburnum Laniana, 
Jjitigable (li-tigab’l), a. [f. L. litigare (see 
Litigate) + -able.] That may become the sub- 
ject of litigation ; disputable. 

1764-7 Ld. Lyttelton Hen. II (1769) II. 401 The litigable 
title to Nantes and its earldom. 1824 w. Taylor in Monthly 
Rev, cm. 242 Which last frontier contains much litigable 
territory. 1897 Daily Neivs 7 July 5/1 To add another 
litigable point to the Bill. 

Litigant (li'tigant), a, and sh. [ad. F. liti- 
gant^ ad. L. litiganl-eniy pr. pple. of litigare (see 
Litigate).] A. adj. Engaged in a law-suit or in 
a dispute. Only in connexion with party, 

1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot, i. v. § 98. 290 The parties 
litigant are agreed that many errors were held by many of 
the ancient Doctors. x68 . in Somers Tracis 1, 196 Verdicts 
are found. .as the litigant Partie.s exceed one the other in 
Power and Practice. 1754 Hume Hist. Eng. (1761) I. App. 
ii. 257 Sometimes the parly litigant offered the king a certain 
portion, .payable out of the debts. 1884 Sir J. Bacon in 
Lau) Rep. 26 Ch. Div. 135 The shareholders who are the 
parties here litigant. 

B. sb, A person eng.aged in a lawsuit or dispute. 
x6S9 Gentl. Calling {xtigt)) i Much greater is the odds 
between these two Litigants, a 1674 Clarendon Suiy. 
Leviatk. 102 If the Litigant be not pleased with the opinion 
of his Judg. 1728 T. Sheridan Persitis iv, (1730) 62 The 
i,Judges and Litigants both used to swear at this Altar. 
'1810 Bentham Packing (1821) 22B That security, which 
the aggregate body of^ litigants . . do not enjoy. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. viii. 11. 339 Ordinary litigants com- 
plained that their busineis was neglected. X885 Sm C. S. C. 
Bowen in Lazo Times Red. LIII. 484/2 The great rule is, 
that poverty is no bar to the litigant, 

Iiitigate (li'tige't), v. [f. L. lUigat-, ppl. stem 
of litigare, f. lit-, Its lawsuit.] 

1 . intr. To be a party to, or cany' on, a suit at 
law ; to go to law. Also \gen. to dispute. 

26x5 "DKuss.i.Qucetis Arcadia Poems (1717) 181 Then might 
they be taught.. To litigate perpetually, 1675 Baxter 
Cath, Theol. i. i. 27 If any will litigate de nomine entis, let 
them call it Being or No-being as they please. 1726 Ayliffe 
Parergon The Appellant after the Interposition of an 
Appeal still litigates in the same Cause before the Judge 
a Quo. 1834 Tail's Mag. 1, 697/1 Making the determination 
of two Ju.stice.s of Peace final, if the Quaker did not Hli|:ale 
farther. i88x 29 Dec. 5/3 It wasacharactenstic 

of Lord Justice Lush as a Judge to prevent suitors if he 
could from litigating to the uttermost. 

2 . trans. To make the subject of a lawsuit ; to 
contest at law; to plead for or against. 

1741 T. Robinson Gavclkiml n.v. 234 A j^iiestion formerjy 
much litigated. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8zi) I. xili. 
87 If 1 do not oblige them, my grandfather’s estate is to be 
litigated with me. 1774 Connect. Col. Ree. (1887) XIV. 381 
A rate of one penny farthing on the pound, to pay their 
costs in sundry matters litigated before the A^embly. 1791 
Cowper Iliad XII. 515 Litigating warm Their right in some 
small portion of the soil. 18x8 Cruise Digest^ (ed. 2) VI. 
350 The precise question ought not to be again litigated. 
1864 Burton II. i. 117 The property in ‘Anderson’s 

Pills' was litigated in the Court of Session. 

b. gen. To dispute, contest (a point, etc.). 

1739 Cibber Apol. (1756) II. 26 He never cared to litigate 
anything that did not affect his figure upon the stage. 1758 
H. Walpole Catal. Roy.^ Authors. (1759) II. 230 7"he point 
indeed has been much litigated, but is of little consequence. 
1842 G. S. Faber Prov. Lett. (1844) I, 91 He.. deems it in. 
decorous to litigate the question with his diocesan. 

Hence Li'tigating vhl, sb. and ppl, a. 

1760^2 H. Brooke Fool o/Qual, (1809) II. 10 Compelling 
my litigating opponents to an accomodation. 1780 Newgate 
Cal. V. 25 A family estate, the right of which was litigating 
in the court of chancery. 2884 T. H. Gore in Law Times 
8 Nov. 29/1 The retailer was the person litigating. 

Litigated (U*tigfUed), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED L] a. Made the subject of a lawsuit; con- 
tested at law. b. gen. Contested, disputed. 

<ri74S Swift Acc. Crt. 4- Empire Japan Wks. 1841 1 . 
559/1 There were two maritime towns .. bordering upon 
Tedsu : of these he purchased a litigated title. 2772 
Barrington in Phil. Trans. LXII. 266 1’his litigated point 
can only receive a .satisfactory decision from very accurate 
observations, <12707 H, Walpole Mem. Geo. It (1847) II. 
i. 23 Malone made him great promises, .of even acquiescing 
to the litigated clause of the King’s consent. 2813 J efferson 
IVnt. (1830) IV. 210 It is a litigated question, whether the 
circulation of paper, rather than of specie, is a good or an 
evil. 1835 Rekvk De Tocgueville's Democr. I. il. 41 Officers 
were charged. .with the arbitration of litigated landmarks 
2865 Carlyle /'re'/V'/t Gt, iii. xi\'.{i872) 1. 231'rhese litigated 
Duchies are now the Prussian Province Jmich-Berg-Clevc. 

X^itigation (l.ti;;t>-j3n). [ad. late L. litiga- 
tion-em, n. of action f. titigare to Litigate.] 

1 . Tile action or process of carrying on a suit in 
laworeqnity; leg.al proceedings ; fin//., kinds of 
litigation. In titigation : in process of investi- 
gation before a court of law. 



LITIGATOR, 
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LITTER. 


2647 Clarendon Hisi. Reh. iv. § 38, I have never yet 
spoken v/ith one clergyman who hath had the experience of 
both litigations that hath not ingenuously confessed he had 
rather., have three suits depending in Westminster Hall 
than one in the Arches or any ecclesiastical court. 2661 
J. Stephens Procurations 139, I never heard of any that 
stood out. a suit aijainst this payment .. but was alwayes 
overthrown in the litigation. ^ 1834 Litton Pompeii 24 My 
relations threatened me with litigation concerning my 
inheritance. 1856 Ferrier ISIcta^h. (ed. c) Introd. 6 
A tribunal to which any point in litigation can be referred. 
1880 McCarthy Oxun Times IV. liv. 176 Litigation means 
the waste of time and money. 

b- The practice of going to la^Y. 

178^ Paley Mot, Philos, vi. viil. (1786) 509 Nothing quells 
a spirit of litigation like despair of success. 1822 Syd. 
Smith iVhs, (1859) I. 349/1 This method would destroy 
litigation as effectually as the method proposed by Mr. 
Scarlett. xSSa Trollope Orie^ F. ix. ted. 4) 62 The spirit 
of litigation within him told him that the point was to be 
carried. 

2 . Disputation. Now rare. 

2567 Sntir. Poems Reform, iii. 149 Quha dow abstene fra 
litigatioun, Or from his paper hald aback the pen, Except 
he hait our Scottis Natioun ? 1677 Gale Crt, Gentiles lu. 29 
Wiclef was much offended at this kind of sophi^tic liiigation 
in maters of faith. 1749 Fielding Tom youes xvin. x, The 
squire, .was, after some litigation, obliged to consent. 2786 
Burke Articles asst, IF, Hastings Wks. 1842 H. 87 To 
receive an explanation . , of the matter in litigation. 2887 
W, James in Mind Jan. i Whether the ‘muscular sense* 
directly yields us knowledge of space is still a matter of liti* 
gallon among psychologists. 

II litigator (liTige'tai, -gi), [L. ; agent-n. f. 
Uttgdre ^see Litiqatb).] One who litigates. 

In mod. Diets. 

ZiitigiO'SOf C. Obs. [ad. L. lltigiozns', see 
Lmoious.J =Litigious i. 

2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles in. 28 None gave so great an 
advance and perfection to this Dialectic Iitigiose mode of 
Philosophising as Aristotle. 

Litigiosity [f. as prec. +-ITY.] 

The character or quality of being litigious; esp, 
in Civil and Sects Law (see Litigious a b). 

1868 Act 31 ^ 32 Viet. c. iQi § 159 marg., Llilgiosity as to 
lands not to begin before date 01 registration of notice of 
summons of reduction. 1875 Poste Gains tv. Comm. (ed. 2) 
611 If the purchaser had notice of the litigiosity, he forfeits 
the purchase money to the fiscus. 

Iiitigious (,liti*d23S\, a. Also 6 litygyousj 
lytyglous, lotigeuS; 7 letigious, litigsous. 
[ad. F, ItligituXy ad, L. litigidstts^ f. Uiigitini liti- 
gation, related to Itligdrt to Litigate: see -ous,] 

1 . Of persons, their actions, dispositions, and 
utterances, a. Fond of disputes, contentious. Now 
rare, b. Fond of litigation ; eager to go to law. 

1382 Wycuf 2 Tim, iii. 3 It bihoueth a byschop for to be 
..not Hiigiou-S, or ful of stryf 2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 
HI. 285 Socrates bade ii. litigious and malicious wifes. 
2542 R, Copland GalyctCs Terap. 2 B iij b, The other are 
all togyther stupydes, sturdy, & lytygtous. 2592 (see Bar. 
RATous). 2622 UEAUM. & Fu Sp. Curate ii. li, Tis some 
honest Client, Rich and litigious, the Curate has brought to 
me, 1639 Fuller /A yA* IVarw, xxviii. (1840) 168 Adoor was 
opened for )jer liiigioas pretenders to the Crown. 1665 Glan* 
viLL Scepsis Sci, xix. 218 This Philosophy is litigious, the 
ve^ spawn of disputations and controversies. 1682 Burnet 
Rights Princes ii. 52 A litigious prosecution of their suits. 
1732 Berkeley Alcij>hr. vji. § 13 If the moment of opinions 
had been by some litigious divines made the measure of their 
zeal. 2793 Burke Ohserv, Conduct Wks. VII.234 

Objections which I must ever think litigious and sophistical. 
1803 Wellington in Gurw. Deep. II. 338 Lieut. Proctor is 
of a very litigious disposition. 1842 Elphinstone Hist, Ind. 
I. 373 They (Hindus) are very litigious.. .They will perse, 
vere m a law.suit till they are ruined. 2855 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. xiii. Ill, 299 Sir Patrick Hume .. had returned from 
exile, as litigious, .as behad been four years before. x868E. 
Edwards Ralegh I. xxv. 6or Pine’s grasping and litigious 
spirit had . . given plenty of trouble in bygone days to 
Ralegh. 2873 Browning Aristoph. Apol. Wks. J(x8g6) I. 
685/1 Play the litigious fool to stuff the mouth Of dikast 
with the due ihree-obol fee. 

absol. X711 Addison Sped. No. ai ? 3 This ^prodigious 
Society of Men may be divided into the Litigious and 
Peaceable. 

t c. Engaged in litigation or contention ; liti- 
gant. Obs, 

2589 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxxii. 143 He of Lancaster, 
and she of Yorke the heire: Of whico letigious Famelies 
here mapped be the Lines. 

absol, 2665 J. Webb Stone-Heng 155 Gateways., 
by which the litigious and others had Access. 

*t‘ 2 . Open to dispute or question; disputable, 
questionable; productive of litigation or conten- 
tion. Obs. 

2520 Whitinton Vnlg. (1527) 10 And in especyal that ye 
haue ended the litygyous mater, c 2555 Harpsfield Divorce 
Hen. VIII (1878)41 To determine. .dubious, and litigious 
questions insurging upon Moses’ law. 2594 Hooker A'cr/, 
Pol. IV. x\. § 22 The feast of Easter being.. litigious in the 
dayes of Constantine, 2598 Sir T. Norreys in Lisinore 
Papers Ser. 11. (1887) 1 . 17, 1 feare the matter will prove very 
letigeus. 2615 Crooke Body ojp Man 336 The time of his 
birth seemeth to him to be litigious. 1^8 Bp. Hall Select 
Th. Ded., An age.. that hath almost lost piety, in the chase 
of some litigious truths. 

b. Disputable at law; that is or is liable to 
become the subject of a lawsuit, esp. of a benefice 
(seequot. 1768). In Civil and. Scots Laru said esp. 
of property respecting which an action is pending, 
and which therefore may not be alienated. 

2568 Mem. Q. Eliz, to Commissioners in H. Campbell 


Love Lett, MaryQ.ScotsAgg. 15 The rest, that is litigious 
and^ doubtful, to be equally divided. x6ii Beaum. & Fu 
Triumph of Love ii. Thou hast put so sure a plea, That all 
my weal’s litigious made by thee. 2624 Sir H. Bourgchier 
in Ussher's Lett, (2686; 324 Dr, Dee’s Ilibrar)j..haih been 
long litigious, and by that means uniiold. a 1648 Ld. 
Herbert Hen.^ VJI/ (1683) 417 T*he Earl of Desmond 
dying, leaves his Estate litigious betwixt his Brother and 
Grand*cbild. 2697 Drvden V/rg. Georg, j. 194 Nor Marks 
nor Bounds Distinguish’d Acres of litigious Grounds. 2768 
Blackstone Comm. 111 . 246 If two presentations be offered 
to jhe bishop upon the same avoidance, the church is then 
said to become litigious. 1868 Act 31 4- 32 Viet. c. soi § 159 
No summons of reduction. .shall have any effect in render- 
ing litigious the lands,. except (etc.]. 1B80 Muirhead Gains 
Digest 493 If the thing was not known to be litigioiw when 
purchased, 

3 . Of or pertaining to lawsuits or litigation. 

2589 Pottenham Eng. Poesie 111. ii. (Arb.) 153 Certaine 
Doctours of the cmil law were heard in a litigious cause 
betwixt a man and his wife. 1612 Dekker It 6e not good 
W^ 2873 III. c68 The barres of our latigious Courts had 
wont To crack with thronging pleaders. 2644 Milton Educ, 
Wks. (1847) 99/2 Pleasing thoughts of litigious terms, fat 
contentions, and flowing fees. 270$ T. Brown To Author 
of Address in Co/l, Poems Scaffolds are rais’d in Litigious 
Hall, The Maces glitter, and the Serjeants Bawl. 1720 
Steele & Addison Tatler No. 253^13 Your Knowledge 
in the litigious Parts of the Law. 2780 Burke Sp. (Econo- 
inic Reform Wks. III. 261 The fury of litigious war blew 
her horn on the mountains. 2825 Ration. Rexv.’jz 

A defendant, unjustly dragged into the litigious contention. 

Litigionsly (liti'djasli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY^.j In a litigious manner, after the manner 
of a litigant ; in a contentious spirit ; wranglingly. 

1608 Middleton Trick to Catch OldOnew.W. tsr Some 
foolish words -.did pass, Which now liiigiously he fastens 
on me. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit (tbg^) 270 An Acquaintance 
with the Nature and Course of some Courts proceeding 
Htjgiously by Citations. 1729 D’Urfey P/I/s IIJ. 47 From 
Mad-men, Fools, and Knaves he did Litigiously receive it. 
1836 hlARRYAT yaphet Ixxiii, Instead of expressing anxiety 
to receive his son, he litigiously requires proofs. 

litigiousiiess (liti*dgasnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.j The quality of being litigious; jeadiness 
to go to law. 

x6ss Fuller CIt. Hisi. vi. iv. § 9 This would minister 
matter of much Htigiousnesse. <ri668 Davenant Rutland 
House Wks. (1673) 356 Farewel the happiness of the Nation 
when the populousness of the City argues the litigiousness 
of the Country. 2707 Atterbury Vind. Doctr. 37 The 
Intemperance and Litigiousness, with which he reproaches 
some of them. 2791 Genii. Mag. Promiscuous ridicule 
and the weapons of litigiousness bad been thrown into the 
crowd. 2842 Elphinstone Hisi. Ind. 1 . 467 Strangers are 
now struck with the litigiousness. . of the natives. Daily 

Tel. 32 Jan. 6/6 llie Corporation is notorious for its obstruc* 
tiveness and litigiousness. 

Xiitir, obs. form of Litter. 

Iiitis - contestation (l 5 **i'S)kpntest?'*j 3 n). 
Civil and Scots Law. Also 9 in compound form 
liiicontestation. [ad.L. /f//>(gen. of lis lawsuit) 
conlesidtidit'em (n. of action f. conlesldri to tnlce or 
call to witness).] The formal entry of a suit in 
a court of law, 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arznsi^. T. S.) 276/8 And fra 
litiscontestacioun be, the plede is begunnyn. 
fouPs Practicks (1754) 30 Quhilk day being come, the 
defendar sail mak litiscontestatioun. 2622 Malynes Anc. 
Law-Mcrch. 446 By the common rules of the law, where no 
litiscontestation is past. .no witnesse should be receiued. 
2752 J. Louthian Form of Process (ed, 2) 265 Before 
Litis-contestation, the Defender may crave Protestation 
against the Pursuer for not insisting. i8or Princ. 

Judic. Proced. Introd., Wks, 1843 II. 7 Expense of liiicon- 
testation, defrayed as far as possible by the public, 1880 
Muirhead Gains iii. § x8o An obligation is extinguished by 
litiscontestation or joinder of issue. 

t Litispe'ndeiice. Obs. rare^°. [a. OF. 
litispendence (P', litispendance)^ ad. late L. /f/zV- 
pendenliaf f. litis (see prec.) + ptndentiaj n. of state 
i.pendere to hang.] a. (Seequot. 17®^*) ^ 

plea that another action is pending, 

2656 Blount Clossogr.t Litispendence^ the hanging of a 
suit till it be tried or decided. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Litispendence^ the lime during which a Law-saitis depend- 
ing. 2728 in Bailey, and in some mod. Diets. 

t liitispe'lldeiicy. Ohs. rare-', [f. as prec. : 
see -£Ncy.J =prea 

2762 tr. Buseking's Sysi. Geog. VI. 58 The preventing of 
any violent procedures betwixt the parties during this 
litispendency. 

+ Xiitlnni, adv. Obs, Forms : i lytl-, Iftlum, 
litlan, 3 lutlen, 4 lytul-, litel-, lutlum, 4-5 lit- 
lum. [OE. lyilnnij dat. pi. neui. of lyttl Little, 
used advb.] Little by little, gradually: chiefly 
repeated, litlitm andliilttm ; also (rarely) by litluni. 

c 2000 ^Elfric Gram, xxxviii. (Z.) 226 Pautatim, lytlum. 
cxooo ^LFRic Gen. xl. 10 Ic ;;eseah h^r on weaxende 
blosman litium and litlum. <22x23 O. E, Citron, an. iiio 
(Laud MS.) SySdan Ittlan and litlan his leoht wanode. 
ct2o^ Lav. 35^ Malcie him god baid.. & him blod lete 
lutlen (c 1275 lutel] and ofte. a tzz$St. Marker. 12 pat Hht 
alei lutlen ant lutlen. 2377 I.ancl. P. PI. B. xv. 599 Lere 
hem litlum & lytlum [2393 C. aaiTii. 320 lytulum and Jytu- 
ium ; v.rr. Iit(e)lum and lit(e)lum, litel and (bi) litel]. a 2380 
St. Ambrose s'i^inFiorstm. AliengL Leg. (1878) 26 Aschort 
fuir. . lutlum and lutlum In to his moup crep hole and sum. 
rx425 St. Mary of Oignies 1. vi. in Anglia VIII, 139/9 
Hee hat rekkip not smale thinges fellih doune by litlum. 

Iiitmus (li'tmus). P'orms: filyjtmose, lyt;t)- 
mos(se, litmouce, 7 litxnas(e, -mouse, litt(i)- 


mus, 7-8 litmose, Slitmosa, lytmus, 7- litmus, 
[Altered from MDu. leeemosy lijcmoes (mod.Du. 
lakmoes) Lacjius, prob'. from association with Lit 
V.] A blue colouring matter, obtained from various 
lichens, esp. archil, Roccella tinctoria. 

It is turned red by acids, and the blue colour is restored 
by alkalis. 

iSoz Receipt for Corke in Arnolde's Chron. 71 b/z Take 
an C.& aq’rt ofIy3tmose. 2518 Will of R. Hoby (Somerset 
Ho.i,x)j bagges of Lytmos otherwise called white Corke. 
1546 Inv, Ch. Goods Surrey 107 Item for lyitmosse ijli. 
viijff. 2594 Plat yexvell-ho. iii. 37 Dry Litmas scraped in 
tvater. 2606 Peacham Art of Drawing 57 If you put to 
overmuch Litmose it maketh a deep blew. 2640 Rates in 
Noorthouck Land. (2773) 838/z Liitimus, the cwt. qt. 212 Ib, 
id. 1722^ Act Encour. Silk Manuf. f^c. in Lend. Gaz. No. 
6040/7 Litmus the Hundred Weight, .. twenty Shillings. 
281X A. T. Thomson Lend. Disp. (1818) 471 This solution 
. .reddens tincture of litmus. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V, 
448 Soak the papers in strong neutral litmus and dry them, 
b. attrib.f as litmus colour., liquor, tincture*, 
litmus blue, a blue pigment prepared from lit- 
mus ; litmus paper, unsized paper stained bine 
with litmus, to be used as a test for acids; when 
reddened by an acid, it serves as a test for alkalis. 

1612 Peacham Gentl. Exerc. 83 The principal ble wes. .are 
Blew bice, Smalt, *Litmose blew. 2727 W. Mather Yng. 
Man's Comp. 83 Put the quantity of a Hazel-Nut of Lu- 
mose-blue, to three Spoonfuls of (?oncluit-\Vater. iSog W. 
Saunders blin. Waters 30 Another portion of the same 
*lilmus liquor reserved for comparison. 2803 Davy in Phil. 
Trans. XCIII. 246 A fluid came over, which reddened 
*litmus-paper. 2827 Faraday Chet/i. Manip. xii. 270 Two 
of them (test papers], .surpass the rest, these are litmus and 
turmeric papers, 2899 Cagney tr. yaksch's Clin. Diagn. vii. 
(ed. 4^ 367 May's *Iitmus tincture. 

Iiitnien, variant of Litten’ z'.i Obs. 
tJ^itorean, a. Obs. rare~^^. Ip.'L. litore-us 
(f. liior-, I tins, lit/us, shore) + -an.] = Littoral a» 
2656 in Blount Glossogr. 

t^Lito’te. Obs. rare^^. See also Liptote. 
[a. F, litoie, ad. Gr. \ir 6 rr)s'. see ne.Kt.] s=next. 

2645 Rutherford Trynl ^ Tri. Faith xv. 126, Ps. 23. 4 
Yea though I walk [etc.] ; its a Litoie, I will believe good : 
its a cold and a dark shadow to walke at deaths right side. 

11 Xiitotes (Isi’ttJtfz). JRhet. [Gr. Mtott)?, f. 
XiTos smooth, plain, small, meagre,] A figure of 
speech, in which an affirmative is expressed by the 
negative of the contrary ; an instance of this. 

Examples of litotes are: 'A citizen of no mean city'; 
'When no small tempest lay on us.’ 

1657 J. Smith Myst. RJu't. 3. 2696 in Phillips (ed.^ 5). 
2727 Pope, etc. Art of Sinking 1 15 The litotes or diminution, 
(is the peculiar talent] of ladies, whisperers, and backbiters. 
2B83 ScHAFF Hist. Chr. Ch, 1. v, spt Pressing into his ser- 
vice. .the litotes and other rhetorical figures. 

i&itrameter (Utrce*m/tsi), [f. Gr. \irpa a 
pound + Meter.] An instrument for ascertaining 
the specific gravity of liquids. 

2826 R. Hare in Amer. ^rul. Scu Arts XL 183 On the 
Litrameter, This name.. is given to one of the instruments 
which I have contrived for ascertaining specific gravities. 
2858 in SiMMONDS Diet. Trade. Hence in mod. Diets. 

t Litre 1. Obs. rare'^K ln7lytre, [ad. late 
L. /lira, a. Gr. hlrpa a pound.] A pound. 

j6or Holland Plutarch's Mor. 432 One silver boul, weigh- 
ing mie Jytres [marg. or pounds]. 

Xitre^ (irtDj, Fr, litr). Also C/.S. liter, [a. 
F. litre, first formed in 1 793 ; suggested by litron, 
the name of an obsolete Fr. measure of capacity, 
app. f. late L. litra, a. Gr. kxtpa pound.] The 
\mit of capacity in the metric system, represented 
by a cube whose edge is the tenth of a metre, and 
equivalent to rather more than i J pints. 

1810 Havat Chron, XXIV. 301 Littre, Decimeter cube. 
2839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 56/r Four litres and a half make, 
roughly speaking, an imperial gallon. 1866 Odling Anim, 
Ckem. 6 If we take, .a litre of hj’drogen and a litre of chlo- 
rine, we obtain exactly two litres of hydrochloric acid. 2886 
W. J. Tucker E. Europe 336 The farmers-.strike bargains 
over a couple of ‘ liters * of wine with the Hebrew corn, 
cattle, or pig dealer. 

Ii ^tron. [Fr. ; see prec.] (See <juot.) 

1723 Bradley Diet, s.v. Wig, Haifa Litron or some- 
what more than half a pint of wheat flower. 

Xi’tster* ^ Obs. Forms: 4 litestere, 4-5 lit- 
tester, 5 littstar, lystare, -er, lyt(a)st0r, lyt- 
toster, 5-6 lytster, 6 litstair, 5- litster, (9 dial. 
lister), [f. Lit v. + -ster.] A dyer. 

c 1374 Chaucer Former Age 17 No mader, weJde, 
no htestere Ne knew. 2428 in Surtees Jjfisc. (i888) 6 IHeJ 
seld yt furth deceyvabilly to lytsters, and, in especial, to John 
Kyrkby and Robert Dowfe, lytsters of York. 2432 /ese. 
Ebor, (Surtee-;) ir. er, I uyll.. to Kendall wyfe, 
xxvj* viij=>. ztpli Nottingham Rec. III. 12 Ei de ^ 
firma unius gardini nuper in tenura Thomae Parker, 11 s . 
1587 Sc, Acts fas, VI, c. 1x9 As alsua ane h;stair^ ^ 
for lining and perfitting of hair saide warkis. 2^ • 

Ridiug K.C I. .65 Thl Newton, .liuter, 

brewing (etc.). 2649 G. Daniel Trzna^h., R ‘ r^ 

As though the state Might weare noc > Ig 

Litstar’s^fatt. 27 X 4-*6 C. Hun? 

also two other Sons.. both 85 

TER Hallamsh. Gloss., Ltster. Xjtstcr. 

The bum still runs, but no "’ t .m T,iTnAJlGZ. 

Iiitt, Littarge, obs. ff. LtgRt, Lit, i^irziAnci.. 

Jjitte, obs. f. orvar. Lit, Lit^ ife-tiln 



LITTBN, 
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LITTER, 


[OE. Uc-Wtn, f. Ik corpse, LiOH + ttin enclosure. 
Town.] A churchyard. (Cf. CHuncH-LiTTra.) 

e9oo tr. Bxdas Hist, m. xviK (Schip^er) 268 His lichama 
..\v:e.s..on \>xTa bro^Jra Hctune bebyrijed. cz420 C/tro». 
Vilod. 4087 Bot when he come in to hat chirche-lyttone ]k>, 
Twey wemen he founde *474'? tn Swayne C/iurc/iw. 

Acc. Sai'um (1896) 18 It. of the gift of the Bochers for 
grounds to her Stallys with oute the letton ijj. Ibid. 20 It’ 
in cleansyng of the Lytton xjrf. 1506 Will of Leer (Somer- 
set Ho.), To be buried in the cloister or in the lyttyii of the 
Trynite. 1595 in Swa>'ne Churchvj. Acc. Sartnn (1896) 145 
The wale against the litten. 1614-15/^/^. 165 Masonn niend- 
inge the Church litton wale, ss. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Litten^ as Churchdiiten ; a word us’d in Wiltshire for a 
Church-j-ard. 1798 J. Jefferson Hawpsh. Gloss. (MS.) 
S.V., The buryff. ground at Holy Ghost Chapel at B’stoke 
is called the Litten. It i.s u.sed also at Newbury in Berks. 
1818 in Todd ; and in mod. Diets, 
liitten ‘ iit’n), ppl. a. [pseudo-archaic pple. of 
Light 2^.2] ^Lighted. Usually in comb., e.g. 
dim-, red-Httcn. 

a 1849 Haunted Palace vi, And travellers now within 
that valley, Through red-litten windows, see Vast forms 
that move fantastically To a discordant melody. x86i Lytton 
S: Fane Tannhduser’jz And ‘ saWum me facDomine ’ they 
sung Sonorous, in the ghostly going out Of the red-Htien 
eve along the land. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 111. 9 After 
the weary to.ssing of the night And close dim-litten chamber. 
1896 Crockett Cleg Kelly 407 Sal Kavannah moved into 
the gray-litien space. 2899 Blackw, Mag. Feb. 319/1 It 
[yellow hair] sprayed out like a cloud of litten gold, 
t Li'tten, v?- Obs. Also 2 litnien, 3 Ortn. 
littnenn. [? Extended form (witli suffix -en^) of 
ON. iita = OE.iviiian to look.] inir. To look iOj 
unto. Also const._/or to with inf . : to rely on. 

c X17S Lamb. Horn. 7 Forkt ne litmie [1 read Vitnic] namon 
to swiSe to hisse Hue. c 1200 Ormin 6115 pet birrb wislike 
nittenn Uppo he sellfenn, and o pa pait \iUnenn to Jiiu fode. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 10209 Child for to gett h^i Httend lang. 
*535 CovERDALE fer. xlvi. 25 Pharao, and all them y* litten 
viito him. 

t Li'tten, Obs. [? f. lit Lite : see -en 5 ,] 
trails. To diminish. 

C1300 Havelok 2701 Hwan Hauelok saw his folk so brit* 
tene, And his ferd so swithe littene, He cam driuende upon 
a siede. 

Litter (li'taj), sb. Forms: 4-7 liter(e, 4 litir, 
Uttar, 6 leter(e, -yr, lyttar, -ere, -ier, -yer, 
lyter(e, -ier, -our, 5-7 lytter, -tre, 6 litto(u)r, 
(litre), (6-7 lioter, 7 letter, liotier, -ure, litour, 
littier, littre), j- litter, [ad. AF. liters, OF. 
litiere, (F. litilre') = Pr. leitiera, Sp. litera, It. let- 
tiera med.L. lectaria, I. L. lect-us (F. lit) bed.] 

1 1 . A bed. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. X3SX7 Quen he had made me hale and 
fere, ‘Rise vp\ he said, ‘wit litere*. rtXAOo-so Ale.v^ 
under 4910 All lemed of his letere loge as of heuen. Z440 
J. Shirley Detke K . James (x8j8) 17 The traitours sought 
the Kyng..yn the withdrawyng chaumbursj yn the litters, 
undir the presses, c 2460 Toxvneley A/yst. xiv, 500 Lo, here 
a lytter redy cled. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Aru.) 61 Tho 
laye they doun on a lytier made of strawe, the foxe hys wyf 
and hys chyidren wente alle to slepe. 

b. In technical use : A * bed * or substratum of 
various materials. 

1848 Ronalds & Richardson Chem. Technol. 1, 35 Having 
first made a litter of shingles, planks or billets, with a layer 
of charcoal powder several inches in thickness. 

2 . a. A vehicle in use down to recent times, con- 
taining a couch shut in by curtains, and carried on 
men^sshouldersorby beasts of burden, b. A frame- 
work supporting a bed or couch for the transport 
of the sick and wounded. 

CX330 Arth. i5* Mcrl. 8541 (K5lbingl Sche akeuered, par 
ina fay, & was yleyd in liter, A1 mast liche an hors here. 
*375 Barbour Bruce ix. 106 In littar thai [him] lay, And 
till the slevach held thair vaj". 14x2-20 Lydc. Chron, Troy 
11. XX, In a lytter made tho full royalL .To cary hym softe 
and casyly, 0x450 Merlin xviii. 301 "^an thei ordeyned 
hir a Htier vpon two palfrayes. 1470-83 Malory Arthur 
XIX, vii, He ordeyned lyttyers for the wounded knyghtes. 
t$02 Privy PurseExp.EUz 11830)28 Item a covering 

for a litter of blewe cloth of golde. iSS7GRiMALDin TotleVs 
Misc. (.Arb.) 123 In littour layd, thej'lead him vnkouth wayes. 
x6o6 Holland 32 A flash of lightning glaunced upon 

his Itctcr, and struck his serv-ani stone dead. 1634 Milton 
Coiiius 5S4 The drowsle frighted steeds That draw the litter 
of close-curtain’d sleep. 1663 Wood Life 4 July, The 
scutcheons on the litter hung on still. 1734 tr. Rollin's 
Anc. Hist. (1827) I. Pref. 50 To keep himself close .shut up 
In his litter. ^ 1808 Pike Sources Alississ, i. 31 Found five 
Hltcrs in which sick or wounded men had been carried. 
2839 Keightley Hist. Eug, I, 429 She was conveyed .. in 
a niter, over which four knights held a canopy of cloth 
of gold, x^ A. Robertson Nuggets, etc. 153 He soon 
made a comfortable litter in which to carry Elsie home. 

3 . Straw, rushes, or the like, .serving as bedding. 
•fCL. For hunian beings. To make litter of 

life): tosacnficelavishly(«F.yr7X7T//V/Vr?r/<r). Obs. 

rx440 Protnp. Parv. 307/2 Lytere of a bed, stratus, stra- 
torixim. 0x450 Bk. Curiasye 435 in Babees Bk., Gromes 
paleitis shyn fyle and make litere. a 2483 Liber Niger in 
Honseh. Ord. (1790) 41 The groomc porter berith wood, 
strawe, rushes, for the King’s chamhre, making the King’s 
litters of his bed. 2652 Howell Gtrafis Rrv. NafiUs ii. 
xig Whereupon the said Duke offer’d .to make litter of his 
life for the ser\-ice of his CathoUck Majesty the King. 1774 
CoLLYER Hist. Eng. II. 126 John Baldwin held the manor 
of OterarTsce . . by the service of finding litter for the king’s 
bed, viz. in summer grass or herbs, and in winter straw. 

b. For animals. In mod. use also, the straw and 
^ung together. 


(1314-15 Rolls of Parti. I. 302/2, x.xiii quarters deaveyn & 
de Titter.] c 1430 Lydc. Hors, Shepe, G. (Roxb.) 10 As 
pelows ben to chambresagreableSois harde strawe lytter for 
the stable, c 1440 Protnp. Parv. yyjfo. Lytere, or stro wy nge of 
horse, and other bee^tys, stramentum. 1583 STVnoRS Anaf. 
Abus. 11.(1882*12 A little straw or litter bad inough for a dog 
to He in. x66a Gerbier Princ. 35^The space which the Horse 
doth possess when in the night time he lyeth siretcht on his 
Litter. 1693 Evelyn DelaQmni. Compl. Card. 1. 54 To place 
daily under those Animals, .a sufficient quantity of fresh New 
Straw, well spread, which is call'd making of Litter. 1731 
Swift Bro. Proiestants Wfcs. 1755 IV. 1. x8i The gen'rous 
wheat forgot its pride, And sail’d with litter side by .side. 2809 
Scott Prose Whs. IV. Biographies ii. (1870) 124 There w:^ 
no wood to burn and no Utter or forage to be had for his 
horses. 284s Florist's Jml. 127 Take some long litter from 
the dung heap. 2849 Macaulay Eng. Hi. I. 320 The 
litter of a farmyard gathered under the windows of his bed* 
chamber. 

0. Hence applied to straw or similar materials 
used for other purposes, e.g. fas a component of 
plaster, f for thatch, or for the protection of plants. 

*453 Afetn. Ripon (Surtees) III. 160 Et de zd. solut. pro 
liter pro dobura ibidem. 2486 Nottingham Rec. III. 255 
For litter for dawbyng of he same bothes. 2659 Torriano, 
.S“/^/rt,..Hcture, or thatch for cottages. 2664 Evelyn A'Vr/. 
Hort, Mar. (1679) ** Take off the Littier from your Kernel- 
beds, 1706 Londo.n & Wise Retir'd Garifnerl. 111. xiil. 
304 Tulips . , are protected. .by Coverings of Straw, or long 
Litter. 2744 Pickering in Phil. Trans. XLIII. 100 Oyer 
the Bed, thus prepared, must constantly be kept a Covering 
of long new Litter .. to preserve the Plant from the Frost. 
2846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 195 In frosty 
weather, protect the rows hy fern leaves, long Utter, or 
branches of evergreens. x86x Delamer FI. Garden 22 
Agapanthus . . may be permitted to remain throughout the 
winter in the open ground, under a covering of litter or 
leaves. 

4 . (Odds and ends, fragments and leavings lying 
about, rubbish ; a state of confusion or untidiness ; 
a disorderly accumulation of things lying about. 

1730 SsviFT Lady's Dressing^r. 8 Strephon . . took a strict 
surveyor all the litter as it lay. 1742 Fielding % Andreevs 
IV. ix. She was ashamed to be seen in such a pickle, . . her 
house was in such a litter. 2796 C. Marshall Garden. 
XX. 397 Dying flowers, all litter, and everything unsightly, 
admonish the gardener to trim his plants. 1835 Ure Philos. 
Manuf. 232 They (silkworms] must be well cleansed from 
the litter, i860 Kusicm Mod. Paint. V. ix. i.x. 293 He 
(Turnerl.. enjoyed and looked for Utter.. .His pictures are 
often full of it. 2868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I. 347 An 
old pamphlet among the Utter of the abbot’s study. 2894 
Hall Caine Manxman iil.xvii. 182 ’The kitchen was covered 
with the litter of dressmakers preparing for the wedding. 

6. a. The whole number of young brought forth 
at a birth. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans Fvj, A Litter of welpis. 2546 J. 
Heywood Prov. (1867) 27 The Utter is lyke to the syre and 
the damme. 2597 Shaics. 2 Hen. IV, i. li. 14, I doe heere 
walke before thee, like a Sow, that bath o’rewhelm’d all her 
Litter, but one, x6or Holland Pliny I. 220 The best of 
the whole litter is that whelpe that is last ere it begin to 
see, 2604 Middleton Wite/ti. li, Seven of their young pigs 
..Of the last Httcr. 2698 Tyson in Phil, Trans. XX. 223 
Possibly this Subject never had a Litter. 2731 Gentt. Mag, 
I. 352 A Litter of young Lions was whelp’d at the Tower. 
2802 Paley Nat. Theol. xiv. (ed. 2) 276 In the sow, the bitch, 
the rabbit, which have numerous Utters, the paps are 
numerous, 2820 Byron Mar. Fat. iii, ii, The hunter may 
reserve some single cub From out the tiger’s litter. 1859 
Darwin Grig. Spec.}. (2873) 6 Strongly-marked differences 
occasionally appear in the young of the same Utter. 

iransf nuAftg, 2565 Harding Confut, Jewels' Apol. iv. 
XX. 219 Verely a man might thinke this booke was set forth 
by some ennemye of our newe engUsh clergy, . . had not 
them selues .. acknowledged it for a whelpe of their one 
littour. a 2639 W. Whateley Prototypes i. xix. (1640) 
223 That abhominablc Utter and broode of sinnes which 
have their origlnall in mans heart. 2662 South Serm. 

9 Nov. (16631 35 Let him reflect upon that numerous Utter 
of strange, sense-lesse absurd Opinions, that crawle about 
the world, 2664 Power Exp, Philos. Pref. 6 'I’hey are as 
inapprehensive, and of the same Utter with the former. 1688 
Wox Cleri Pro^ Kege Pref. Aij, In ihe time when Hawkers 
were loaded with whole Litters of Pamphlets, a 1704 T. 
Brown in R. L’Estrange Colloq.Erasm. (1711) 358 A servant 
maid and a Utter of children. 1706 Burke Regie. Peace Hi. 
Wks. VIII. 282 To bring into an happy birth her abundant 
Utter of constitutions, i860 Geo. Eliot Mill on FI. viii, 
When a man had married into a family where there was 
a whole litter of women, he might have plenty to put up 
with if he choose, 

f b. An act of bringing forth young ; usually 
in phr. at a or one litter. Said of animals only. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 307/2 Lytere or forthe brynggynge 
of becstys.^/w.2,^/«ra. 2693 Drydem Juvenal \\. (1697) 
129 The thirty Pigs at one Targe Litter farrow’d. 17^ 

S. Williams Vermont 91 The female produces from three 
to six young ones at a litter. 

6. ailrib. and Comb., as (sense 2) litter-bearer, 
-bier, -car, -gelding, -man, -window', also AV/c-r- 
7£/wadv.; (senses) (sense 5) 
sister. 

*55* El\'ot Diet., Lecticariola, she that attendelh on a 
*licier bearer. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. II. in. 14 He 
shut his eyes, and now no more could hear His litter- 
bearers’ feet. 2859 Tennyson Enid 1414 Vet raised and 
laid him on a •lilter-bier. 2822 Sir R, Wilson Priv. Diary 
I. 140 Two of my dragoons.. got into the *litter-cars of the 
country. 2852 lUustr. Catal. Gt. E.xhib. 396 I’wo-knife , 
cane-lop ’•Utter and chaff<utttng machine. 2836 Devon 
Issue Exch. Jas. I 3x9 A *Utler-gelding for the Queen’s 
litter, 2505 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. III. 97 Item, for ij ; 
steikis chamlot to the Quemstua*Uuar men . . viiji*. 164^ ' 
Haward Crown Rev. 33 Six Littcrmen : Fee a peicc 10/. 
2670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy II. 84 Augustus Ckesar ..had i 
escaped a thunderclap which IdU’d his litler*man close by ! 


him. 2707 Chamberlayne .^t. Gt. Brit. ni. xi. 440 AU 
belonging to the Stables, as Coachmen, Footmen, Liliermen 
Postilions, &c. 2897 Sketch 24 Nov. 192 'I'he puppy.. ^ 
a *lttter-sister to the then ten-weeks-old Wayward, aiifii 
Holyday Juvenal ^2 Keep His *Utter-window shut, ant] he 
can sleep, a 2626 Bacon Nexo Atl. (1900) 32 He wascarrled 
in a rich Charioti, without Wheeles, ’•Litter-wise. 

Litter (li’t3j), V. [f. Litter sb.'] 

I tl, trails. To carry in a litter. Obs. ran^^, 

I 2723 ? Darrell Genii. Instructed i. Suppl. ill 18 'Jhese 
Pagan I-adies were Utter'd to Campus Marlius, ours are 
I coach’d to Hide-Park. 

' 2 . To furnish (a horse, etc.) with litter or straw 

for his bed; humorously, to provide (a person) 
with a bed. Also to litter down. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. xli. (1495) 802 'The 
colte is not lyttrid wyih strawe nother coryed wyih an 
horse combe. 1607 Topscll p'ottr-f Beasts (1658) 291 It 
shall be necessary to keep him warm . by littering him up lo 
the belly with fresh straw, a 2670 Hacket Abp. Williams 
11. (1693) 30 Tell them how they litter their Jades and 
exercise Merchandize in the House of God. 1737 Bracken 
Farriery Impr. (1749) I. 77 Bedding or Uttering him down 
with dry clean Straw.' 1799 Washington Lett. Writ. 1893 
XIV. 220 That the stock may be well fed,— Uttered,— and 
taken care of according to the directions. 1840 Hood AV/- 
r//tf«j^*^xvi, One is litter’d under a roof Neither wind nor 
I waterproof. 2859 F. A. Griffiths Artil. (1862) 221 
l.et him be returned to the stable, littered down. 1861 
Smiles Engineers II. 112 Thrashing straw to litter the large 
I stock of cattle he had on hand. 

absol. 2577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hiisb. 1. (1586) 41 b, 

I Al kinde of strawe, is good to Utter withall. 

I transf. or fg. 2821 Clare Vill. Alinstr, I. 129, I love 
' the browning bough to see That litters autumn’s dying bed. 
3 . intr. To lie down on a bed or on litter, rare. 

2634 Habincton Castara n. 72 The Inne, Where he and 
his horse Utter'd. 1858 W. Arnot Lawsfr. Heaven II. 279 
That poor wretch .. has a number of children littering in 
the hovel which they call their home. 

* 4 . irons, fa. To compound (plaster) with eras 
with litter {phs.). (Cf. Litter sb, 3 c.) b. nonce- 
use. To plaster. 

*559 Morwyng Evonym. 65 Some use pure clay littered 
with ox heare. ^ 2862 J. Skelton Nugx Crit. i. 60 The 
hovels of the natives were built of turf, Uttered with mud. 
6. To cover with litter. Also witli down. 

1700 Dryden Cock «5* Fox 226 But, for bis ease, well 
littered was the floor, 2813 Sporting Mag. XLII. 55 
A loose stable, well littered down with fresh straw, 2831 
Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. in. (1891) 73 Mind, which grows, not 
like a vegetable (by having its roots littered with etymo 
logical compost), but like a .spiriL 

6. a. To cover as with litter, lo strew with ob- 
jects scattered in disorder. Also with round, up. 

17x3 Swift Cadenus P'attessa Wks, 2755 III. 11. 25 
They found The room with volumes litter’d* round. 2770 
Foote Lame Los/er 11. Wks. 1799 II. 68 You know how 
angry your mother is at their rapping, and Uttering the 
house. 2784^ Cowrr.R Task vi. 280 Littering with unfolded 
siiksThe polished counter. iBzsScott F am.Lett. 27 May, 
We need not Utter up your house.. as we can always get 
into a hotel. 2859 Dickers T. T 7 vo Cities 11. v, A dincyroom 
lined with books and littered with papers. 2883 Froude 
Short Stud. IV. i. iv. 49 Dinner was over. The floor was 
Uttered with rushes and fragments of rolls and broken meat. 
289s E. A. PARKF.S Care Health 35 Serving merely to Utter 
up the surface of the earth. 

b. To scatter in disorder about, on, over. 

X731 Swift Strephon ^ Chloe 289 View them Utter’d on 
the floor. Or strung on pegs behind the door. 2863 Fr. A. 
Kemble Resid. in Georgia 31 Firewood and shavings lay 
Uttered about the floors. 1883 Ld. R. Gower My Remin. 
I. xviii. 358 A room. .which we found full of soldiers asleep 
Uttered over the floor. 

c. Of things ; To lie about in disorder upon. 

2856 Lever Martins of Cro'Af. 14 Pieces of stuccoed 

tracery. .Uttered the garden and the terrace. 1B82 B. D. W, 
Ramsay Recoil. Mil. Serv, II. xiv. 41 Papers, belonging to 
our various departments under him, littering his table. 18^ 
A. E. Housman Shropsk. Lad x\\, Or littering far the fields 
of May Lady-smocks a-bleaching lay. 

7 . Of animals, occcis. iransf. in contemptuous use 
of human beings: To bring forth (young). 

1484 Caxton Fables of AEsop i. ix. Whan the bylche had 
lyttred her lytyl dogges. 1576 Turderv. Venerie 187 She 
doth lytter them deepe under the ground and so the wolf 
doth not. 1607 Shaks. Cor, m. i. 239, I would they were 
Barbarians, as they are, Though in Rome Uttered. 2620 
— Temp. I. ii. 282 Saue for the Son, that [s]he did littour 
heere, A frekelld whelpe, hag-borne. 1622 Donne Serm. 
clvi. VI. 231 Lions are littered perfect but Bear-whelps 
licked unto their shape. 2867 S.miles Huguenots Eng.v. 
(1880) 84 Wolves littered their young in the deserted farm- 
houses, 1874 Supernat. Relig. I. i. iv. 112 He must take 
the after-birth of a black cat, which has been Uttered by 
a first-born black cat. 

fig. a 28x4 Orpheus m. i. in New Brit. Theatre 111. 299 
For now I see Calamity is Uttering plagues to me. 
b. absol. or intr. 

2484 Caxton Fables pj Hisop i. ix, A bylche which 
wold lyttre and be delyuerd of her lytyl dogges. 2607 
Topsell Fpurf. Beasts (1658) 30 Pliny precisely affirmeth 
that they Utter the thirtyeth day after their conception. 
*733 Swift On Poetty Wks, 1755 IV. 1. 184 Infants dropt, 
the spurious pledges Of gipsies litt’ring under hedges. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. xii. Wks. 1866 II. 504 If ever it IKcrrj’l 
was mentioned, it was mentioned as a horrible desert . . where 
the she wolf still littered. 

Litter, variant of Lighter sb. and v. 

Perh. mispr. for liters, litered. (The quot. for the vb. is 
much older than those under Lighter u.) 

2677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 152 The goods are Uttered 
to and from the Ships. Ibid. 153 The great charge . . by 
carrying goods by Litters, lo and from the Ships. 
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tld'tterage. Ohs. In 7-8 litteridge. [f. 
Littek sh. + -AGE.] a. The process of littering or 
being littered ; birth, b. (See qnot. 1726.) 

1601 Dolmak La Privtaud. F>\ Acad, iii. Ixxxvii. (1618) 
834 In the same Countrey there are Bores Hke to others. . 
in their litteridge, which are grown in two moneihs, and yet 
are smaller then conies. 1726 Hist, Irel. 79 The oilier 
[sort of ore] ,,went most away into litteridge or dross. 

Ijitterat(e, obs. lorm of Litekatk. 

II litterateur (h't^ratbr). [F. Huirateiiry ad. 
L. Htterator^ f. Httera letter.] A literary man, a 
writer of literary or critical works. 

1806 Edin. Rev, VH. 364 During a part of this time he 
lives with a profligate Hteraieur Isicj of the name of Beau- 
vin. x8i6 Byron in Moore Lett, ff Jrnls, (1830) II. 10 He 
[Bonstetten] is also a litHratenr of good repute. 1854 De 
Quincev Autobiog. Sk. Wks. II. 348 Like Gibbon, lie 
[Southey! was the most accomplished amongst 

the erudite scholars of his lime. 1882 P. Fitzgerald A’e- 
creat. Lit. Man I. ii. 8 For many years now, I have been 
an industrious littirateur of all work. 

II liitteratrice (lit^ratr/s). rare. [F. Uttira- 
frtce, fern, of litUrateur,'^ A literary woman; an 
authoress. 

x8. . O. W. Holmes in Cornhill Mag. Apr, (1879) 419 In 
an inland city, where dwells a iittiratrice of note. 

Litterature, obs. form of Literature. 
IQittered (li’tsjd), ///. n. [LLitter v, + -edI.] 
In senses of the vb. 

1 . Employed or strewn as litter; also, scattered 
in disorder. 

*754 Dodslcv Public Virtue^ Agriculiure ir. 231 Strew 
around Old leaves or litter'd straw, to screen from heat The 
tender infants. 1863 A. B. Grosart Small Sins 67, I re- 
member how the littered concealing straw was raised. 1863 
Ld. Lytton Ring Amasis II. 137 See these littered shards 
upon the sordid earth I 

2 . Covered or strewn with litter; clogged up 
with litter. 

1870 EveningStandard 29 Oct., From one of the upper 
balconies of this littered chateau we looked down upon 
Paris. 189s EdiicaU Rev. Sept. 166 The mind is left in a 
Uttered-up condition, 1900 Blackva. Mag. Aug. 220/1 He 
looked at the littered table. 

3 . nonce-use. That has produced a litter. 

1894 Gladstone Horace^ Odes 111. xxvii. i With littered 
fox, and lapwing's call. 

+ Li'ttering, sh. Obs. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lii/erings, small Sticks that 
keep the Web stretch'd on a Weaver’s L,oom. 

]Qitteriug (Irteriq), iM. sb, [f. Litter v, -t- 
-ING 1 .] In senses of the vb. 

1 . a. The action of furnishing beasts with litter, 
or covering a floor with litter, b. concr. The 
straw of an animal’s bed ; a layer of litter in a 
stable, c. collect. Odds and ends scattered about. 

a. 1607 Markhasi Caval.s, iv. 35 This U called littering 
of Horses : and when you haue thus done, you shall let him 
rest till the next morning. 1849 Stephens Bk, 0/ the Farm 
§ 955 Mr. Hunter., tried, .the Uttering of the break, occupied 
by the sheep, with straw. 

b. 3382 WvcLiF Gen, xxxi. 34 Rachel,. hidde themawme. 
tis under the literyng of a camele. 3856 Ff.rrier Inst, 
Meta/>h. Inirod. fed. 2) 9 To add another coating to the 
infinite litterings of the Augean stable. 

C. 1897 Daily Navs 3 Alay 7/2 Ten times more littering 
..is left by the fashionable promenaders on the expensive 
fete days. 

2. The process of bringing forth (young) or of 
being brought forth. 

Z542>5 Brinklow Lament. 26 b, The ionge in the lytter- 
ynge, or forth bryngynge. 3607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 
(1656) iro They [bitches] have milk about five days before 
the littering.^ 3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Efi. in. xxv. 174 
At the first littering their eyes are fastiy closed. 

liittering (lineri^), ppl. a. [f. Litter v. + 
-INC 2.] That litters, or malces a ‘ litter 
3863 Atkinson Stanton Grange xvi. (18^4) 172 The first 
thing I saw. .was part of a huge littering jackdaw's nest. 
Litterure, -variant of Lettkuee Obs. 

Littery (literi), a. [f. Litter sb. + -Y.] Of or 
pertaining to litter; marked by the presence of 
litter ; tending to produce litter ; untidy. 

3805 Dickson Pract. Agric. I. 270 The long littery dung 
from livery stables. 3847 in Erased s Mag. (18481 XXXVIl. 
308 The iitiery practice of serving up the potatoes in their 
skins, 1858 Miss Mulock Th. about Worn. 275 The rooms 
are untidy and ‘littery’. 1859 R. Thompson Gardener's 
Assist. 622 As much short moist dung as will prevent the 
littery portion from becoming dry. 1866 Carlyle Remin. 
I. 101 He look me into his library, a rough, littery, but 
considerable collection. zZZz Garden 21 Jan. 43/3 The 
whole process is troublesome, littery, ..and is.. uncertain in 
its results. 

Iiittimus, obs. form of Litmus. 

+ Iii*tting, vhl. sb. Obs. [f. Lit v. + -ing i.] 
The action of colouring, dyeing, or painting. Also 
Comb. +Ktting-lead, a dyer's vat. 

a xxz^ Ancr. R. 392 Ine schelde beo 5 H^ges, het treo, 
and het leSer, & he peintunge [v.r. litinge]. C3440 Prontp, 
Parv. 308/2 Lytynge of clothe {bIS. K.., P. littinge), 
iinciura. 3485-$ Durham Acc. (Surtees) 357 Oper- 

ant! super. .et posicione unius lyttynglede. x 543 Extracts 
Aberdeen Reg. (1844) I. 187 Ane gryt litting leid, price 
twenty poundis, ane litill litting leid, price sax poundis. 
3S®8 Saiir. Poems Re/brm. xlviii. 31 Seure, be my witting, 
brunt in the litting. 

2 <xttle (U'tT), tr., adv.^ and sb. Forms; i 
l^tel, litel, Northuinb, lyttil, litl-), 2 -z 


lutel, 3 lutil, luttol, leitel, 

3-5 luytel, litelle, -ul, 3-6 litell, 4 

luitel, littil, lytille, -ulle, 4-5 lytul, 4-6 lytel, 
-il, -yll, litil(l, littill, -ell, 4-7 litle, 5 litull.e, 
-ille, -yll, littuU, lytyle, -elle, 5-6 lyt^t)ell, 
lyttyll, lytill, -yl(le, 6 lyt(t)le, lyttil, Ij^el, 
lityll, (laytell, lickell, 7 licklel, 6- little. See 
also Leetle. [OE, lytel^lytely corresponds to OS. 
Inttil (MDu. hittely lettely Du. luttel)y OHG. luzzily 
also Uuzih mod.G. dial. lutzel')i— 

WGer. "^lulHh-y f. *//?/ (prob. f, the root ot OE. 
hUan to bow down : see Loot v.) represented in 
OE. lyly lyt (and the equivalent forms : see Lite 
sb^y and in OS, luttiky OFris. Htiichy OHG. Inzztg 
little. A synonymous and phonetically similar tbut 
radically unconnected) adj. OTeut. is found 

as Goth, leitils^ ON. IHell (Siv. liieny lil/a, Da. 
Helen y lille)y and possibly in OE. lllely MDu. Kiel, 
mod.Flem. lijler; the root */37- pre-Teut. 
luay be cogn, with *Iotd~ in Gr. AotSopo? abuse, L. 
Indus (:—*loldos) play; some scholars have com- 
pared Lith. latdan I let flow, Icidhi I set free. 

The long vmvel in OE. lytel is vouched for by metrical 
evidence (Sievers in Beitrdge X. 504) and certain features of 
the declension (Sarrazin ibid. IX. 36$), well as by the early 
ME. luitel. On the other hand, the Northumb. lyttel, and 
the widespread early ME. luttety littely suggest that the y 
may have been short in some dialects, and perh. generally in 
the syncopated fiexional forms. The modern dialects that 
are marked by a large Sc.andinavian element in ihe vocabu- 
lary mostly have the vowel long, the pronunciation being 
(Jai'l) or the like; this seems to point to influence from the 
ON. Htell.y 

A., adj. The opposite of or Compar. 

Less, Lesser ; superl. Least. 

These forms, however, are not quite coextensive In appli- 
cation with the positive, so that in certain uses the adj. has 
no recognized mode of comparison. The difficulty is com- 
monly evaded by resort toa synonym fas ; 

some writers have ventured to employ the unrecognized 
forms li(tlei\ littlest, which are otherwise confined to dialect 
or imitations of childish or illiterate speech. 

I. Opposed to great. Often synonymous with 
small. 

Its customary antithetic association flu mod. Eng.) is with 
great or bigy not with large; on the other hand, small is 
the customary antithesis of great or largOy but not of big. 
One difference between the two synonyms is that little xs 
capable of emotional implications, which small is not. 

1 , Of material objects, portions of space, etc. : 
Small in size, not large or big. Of persons ; Short 
in stature. 

€ 3000 ^LFRic Grant, i. (Z.) a Ic /Elfrlc wolde l>as lytlan 
hoc awendan to engliscum gereorde of Sam sta?fcr«fte. 

<3 322 ^ Leg, Hath. 2517 Of |>c lutle banes, )>e flowed ut wi 5 

code, flowed o 3 er eoile at, e 1Z90X Eng. Leg. I, ^oj/i6z 
He may here in fe grounde ane luttle worm i->eo. a 1300 
Cursor M. 14939 A littel hill Man calles mont oliuete. 1432- 
$0 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 373 He schewede to lu'm a lytulle 
rownd dyche. 3470-85 Malory w 4 rM«ri. xvi, The xj kynges 
, .withdrewe hem to alytil woode and soouer a lyiyl ryuer, 
3567 Satir, Poems Reform, iti. 178 War. .1 ane cat and sho 
ane lyttill mous. 1596 Shaks, Merch.y. i. ii. x By my troth 
Nerrissa, my Utile body Is wcarie of this great world, a 1677 
Hale Prim. Orig, Man. i. L 4 Even in the very Utile 
Insects, there appears the excellent work of the Divine 
Wisdom. 373s Bolincbroke Study Hist, {xjyj) 335 There 
is a prejudice in China in favour of little feet. x8i8 Scott 
Rob Roy xiii. You may bring him to the little back -gate. 
3849 Thackeray Pendennis xxi. She was called tall and 
gawky by some ..of her own sex, who prefer llttler women. 

To, Used to designate animal and vegetable 
species or varieties which are distinguished by 
their smallness from others belonging to the same 
genus or bearing the same name. 

C34SO ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 227 pe lytel daysye. 
3562 Turnf.r Herbal 11. 133 Moustayle or Utle stone crop. 
1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 327 Little ' 
hlouse-tail. 3831 A. Wilson & Bonaparte OwrV/r, 

1 . xzo The little owl is seven inches and a half long. i86x | 
Miss Pratt F/ uarr. PL V. 295 Little Bulbous Rush. 3876 
Smiles Sc. Natur, xii. (ed. 4) 247 The Little Auk has a 
wonderful power of resisting the fury of the waves. 

c. Used to characterize the smaller or less import- 
ant of two countries or places of the same name, 

+ Little Britain, Brittany. Similarly in many 
Eng. village names, as Little Giddingy Little Mal- 
vern ; ill river-names ; and in names of streets ; 
cf. Great a. 6 e. Also in names of constellations, 
as the Little Bear’, cf. Great a. 6d. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxv. 259 Descendynge toward the 
Utille Armenye, CX450 King Ponthus Fair Sidonexxvx. 
heading {iZq’j) ^3 How Ponthus retorned to Litle Bretayn. 
<^*530 Britain 2). 3640 Yorke Union Hon, •j3 Phile- 
berc de Chandew, a Baron in his own countrey of little 
Brittaine in France. 1677 F, Sandford Gentaiog. Hist. 
Kings Eng. 62 Conan of Little Britain. 

d. With superl. meaning, in little Jinger, toe. 

a 3000 Boeih. Metr. xx. 179 |>3et hire [rr. of the soul] hy 
lassse on 3 asm lytlan ne bi 3 anum fingre he hire on eallum 
bi 3 Uchoman. c 3290 JT. Eng. Leg. I. 5 *^ he 

ne may with is luytel fingoeranc man tosunne teche. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxix. (1495) *40 The fyfthe 
fyngre is the lytyl! fjoigre and highte Auricularis.^ 0x400 
Laufranc's Cimrg. 36 Ech po>mt s^al be from ohir bl h® 
breefe of a Util fyngir. x 4 -* Horn, in Wr.-Wfilcker 679/10 
Hie articuluSy a lytyle too. ^ 353S Coverdale i Kings xiL 
30 My Utle fynger shall be thicker then my fathers loynes. 
3563-83 Foxe a. 4 " M. II. 804/x Openly pronouncing that 


Luther had more learning in his Utle finger, then all y> 
doctours in England in their whole bodies. 3643 I. Steer 
tr. ExF Chyrurg. xv. 61 His fore-finger, .and little finger 
Were.. burnt. 3726 Monro (1741) 305 Os me- 

tatarsi of the little Toe is the shortest. 1840 Dickens .iPfir/;. 
Rudge Ixxviii, He used the little finger . . of his right hand 
as a tobacco-stopper. 1872 Mjvart Elem. Anat. 152 The 
fifth [finger is] the * Utile digit '. 

e. Often emphasized by being coupled with some 
other adj. implying smallness, f Also reduplicated 
little little. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 507 Scho had layd in his lape a Util! 
tyne egg. 3542 Udall Erasm. A/>o/>h. 389 When he. ..«awe 
theie a litle Utle herthe, & in the same a Utle preatie small 
fyer, he Kiied [etc.]. 1593 Shaks. Rich, lly in. iii. 153 And my 
large Kingdome, for a little Graue, A little little Graue, 
an obscure Graue. 3597 — = Hen. IV, v. L 29 Any pretty 
little tine Kickshawes. 1598 — Merry IV. i. iv. 22 He hath 
but a little wee-face. 

2 . Used of young children or animals. Little 
one (often pi.) : child, offspring, young one. 

£■893 K. jElfred Oros. ih. xvii. § z Hzs gingran dohlor.. 
seo waes lytel cild. c 3200 Ormin 3217 piss lif to ledenn he 
bigann Whann he wass jet full litell. Ibid. 8053 Whil patt 
I wass litell child Icc held o childess pswess. C3386 
Chaucer Man of Law's Pro!. 73 Thy litel children hanging 
by the hals For thy lason, that was m loue so fals. CX420 
Sir Amadace tglasaAexbi Ixvii, He toke vppe the ladi, and 
the Utulle knaue. 3468 J. Paston, jun. in P. Lett. IL 319 
And, modyr, 1 beseche yow that ye wolbe good masiras 
to my lytyll man, and to se that he go to scole. 3526 Tin- 
dale Matt. x\iii. 6 Whosoever offende one of these lytell 
wons, svbich bejeve in me. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. iv. iv, 
^ Nan Page (my daughter) and my little sonne. 3631 
CoTCR.yPetity. .the little one, or young one, of a beast. 3641 
Marmion Antiquary i. i, Well said, little-one, I think thou 
art wiser than both of them. 3779 T. ' 1 ’wining in Recreai. 
^ Stud. (3882) 71 My sLster and her little fellow-traveller. 
1819 Shelley Cenci v. iii. 303 My wife ! my little ones I 
Destitute, helpless, 3849 Macaulay //xx/ vri. II. 172 
Through life he continues to regard the little Benlincks with 
paternal kindness. 3894 H. Drummond Ascent Man ^77 
Amon^ the Carnivora the mothers have frequently to hide 
their little ones in case the father eats them. 1898 Flo. 
Montgomery Tony 19 The little boy’s small back. 

^ b. Little la 7 igitage : Swift’s name for the in- 
fantine dialect which he used in conversation and 
correspondence with * Stella*. (Often quoted in 
references to Swift’s life,) 

3733 Swift y-ntl. to Stella 4 May (1903) 209 Do you know 
that every syllable I write I hold my lips just for all the 
world as if 1 were talkinginourown little language to MD? 

3 . Used to convey an implication of endearment 
or depreciation, or of tender feeling on the part of 
the speaker. Also coupled with an epithet ex- 
pressing such feelings, e. pretty y sweet little. 

i56;r Satir, Poems Reform, hi. 154 The wois that Quid 
in Ibin Into his pretty lytill buik did wryte. 3590 Shaks. 
Mids. tV. HI. i. 204 Ana when she weepes, weepe euerie 
little flower. 3596 — Merck, V. v. i. 8i In such a night 
Did pretty lessica (like a little shrow) Slander her Loue. 
1597 — 2 Hen, /F, ii. iv. 225, 1 prethee lack be quiet, jhe 
Rascall is gone : ah, you whorson little valiant Villaine, 
you. 3694 Wood Li/e 23 June, I returned from London in 
the company of a little poore thing, Sir Lacy Osbaldeslon. 
3819 Shelley Cyclo/s 246 hW dear sweet master. My dar. 
ling little Cyclops. 1847 Tennyson Friticess Prol. 154 
A rosebud set with little wilful thorns. 3849 Dickens 
Coyp. xxvi, She had the most delightful little voice, the 
gayest little laugh, the pleasantest and most fascinating 
little ways, that ever led a lost youth into hopeless slavery. 
3883 R. W. Dixon Mauo i. viii. 23 S»veet was her carriage, 
sweetlheliltle foldsOfher fair dress close drawn withmeekest 
care. Mod. Bless j'our little heart ! 

4 . Of collective unities : Having few members, 
inhabitants, etc. ; small in number. 

cxooo Ags. Cos/. Luke xii. 32 Ne ontliTBtl hu be b lytle 
hcord. c 3386 Chaucer Manciple's Prol. i A litel toun 
Which Jat ycleped is Bobbe up and down. 3513 Bradshaw 
St. IVerbiirge i. 1845 A lytell vyllage called Exmj’nge. 
1565 Stapleton tr. Bxda's Hist. Ch. Eng. 152 A litle parte 
of these reliques were at that time in this monasierie. 1588 
Shaks. L. L. L. i. i. 13 Our Court shall be a little Achademe. 
1591 — 3 Hen. Vly IV. ii. 46 A little Heard of Englands 
timorous Deere. x6ii Bible Exod. xii. 4 If the houshold 
be too little [Coverdale few] for the lambe. 1696 View Crt. 
St. Germain z ITie number of the Conscicncious Jacobites 
,. must be veryjittle. 3754 Cowier Ef. Rob. Lloyd 18 
A fierce banditti. .Make cruel inroads in my brain, And 
daily threaten to drive thence My little garrison of sense. 
1820 Keats Ode on Grecian Um iv, What little town by 
river or sea .shore, ,1s emptied of this folk, this pious mom f 
1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 7 In the realm of mere letters, 
Voltaire is one of the little band of great monarchs. 3879 
Whitney Sanskrit Gram. 157 In a little class of instances 
(eight) the root has a preposition prefixed. 

5 . Of immaterial things, considered in respect of 
their quantity, length in series, etc. 

C1275 Passion Our Lord 1 in O. E. Mtsc. 37 Iherck nv 
one lutele tale hat ich eu wille telle, c 1330 SPec. Gy lyarx. 

366 He. . halt herof ful litel prys. 1470-85 hlAtORV Ar//tur 

xviii. xviii, The knyghte..put..a lytel 

mouthe. 3555 Bradforth in Sirype EccL Mem. lit- ■«??• 

xlv. 127 Thoughe yt be ne%'cr so dauugcrous to me os 
this lyttell treatys abroad. 1590 Shaks. W. i- - 54 

lie speake in a monstrous little voyce. xS 99 T/V'/Vfinc 
V. i. 162. 1 said thou hadsc a fine wit: true p‘:nter 

little one. 1598 T. Bastard Chrestojeros »4 The 
when I askt a little summe, Huckt with _ L ^ 

38 o 9 _^,Malkin G'iV v. i. F 66 -g - 

for his little pocket expense^ uPmJve little voice and 
Carol ill 99 Tiny Tim.. had a D„g. 

sang it vep^ well »»deeA subsLtence from 

111. L335 Proprietors. Tongfie 

I W Tt"fndeM.c%.!ci 7 which is d«cend«i from th. 
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littlest of the numerals. 1875 E. C. Stedman Victorian 
Poets 152 A little poem, ‘ The Flower \ ^ 

6 . Of dimension, distance, or period of time : 
Short kittle while (advb. phr.) : for so short 
a time. 

Becnvnl/ziy^jiGr.) He onweR losade, lytic hwile lifvN'j’nna 
breac. c 1205 Lay. 343 Nes Brutus i hon londe bute lutel 
ane \rile. Ibid. 26939 per stille ane lutle^ stunde, 

a 1^00-1400 Cursor M. 14754 (Gott.) 5e felle pis kirc dune 
to }>e grand. I sal it raise m littel stound. c 1375 Sc. Leg, 
Saints Prol. 28 In lytil space here, I wr>’t pe lyf of sanctis 
sere. C1420 Lydc. Assembly oj^ Gods 12B3 A lytyll tyne 
hys ey ca^tyng hym besyde. c 1440 Generydes 148 After 
soper, witliynne a Htill space She brought hym to his bedde 
with torche light. ?ciS4o in Strype Eccl. 1. it. 

App. Ixxii. 174 They may think things pas lightly here, 
that are so little while liked. 1591 Haringtok Ort. Piir. n. 
xii, When that she a little way had past. j6io Shaks. Temjf. 
IV. i. 157 Our little life Is rounded with a sleepe. 1667 Mil- 
ton P, L. X. 320 And now in little space The Confines met 
of Emp3Tean Heav’n And of this World. 1675 Marvell 
Corr. ccxxxvL Wks. 1872-5 1 1. 449 Although . . the House of 
Commons hath both days been long and very busy, the 
relation falls within a litle compasse. 1712 Addison S^eci. 
Ho. 475 P 2 She hopes to be married in a little time. 1859 
FitzGerald tr. Omar iii. (1899) 70 You know how little 
while we have to sta^’. 

b. Qualifying a sb. denoting definite measure of 
duration or distance, to emphasize its brevity. 
fAlso, in 1 6 - 1 7 th c., used for: Bare, scarcely 
complete. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. evil. 128 In the mornjmg 
they wer within two lytell leages of Auberoche.^ 1568 
Grafton Chron. 11. 343 The Abbey of Mauros, which was 
.IX. little myle from Rosebourgh, 1602 Shaks. Ham. i. ii. 
147 A little Month, or ere these shooes were old. 1670 
Cotton Espenton it. vii. 312 This retirement of the Duke's 
being but ten little Leagues from Paris. 1697 1*"* Le Comte's 
Mem. Rem. China iv. (1737) 108 It is off of Nankinihirly 
leagues from the sea, a little half league broad. ^ 1794 
CowpER Moralizer corrected 17 Distant a little mile he 
spied A western bank's still sunny side. i8x6 J. Wilson 
City 0/ Plague ii. i. 98 Your brother died Some little hours 
before. 2848 Brougham Of Revolutions \J\cs,. 1857 VIII. 
^32 But a little month ago, and. .the Germans would have 
held the like language of national self-complacency. 1871 
R. Ellis tr. Catullus v. s We, when sets in a little hour the 
brieflight, Sleep one infinite age, a night for ever. 

7. Of qualities, emotions, conditions, actions, or 
occurrences ; Small in extent or degree. 

CX205 Lav. 26452 For autre heo ^tlp makit^ heore tnon- 
scipe is luttel. 1377 Langl. P, PI. B. Prol. 195 Better is a 
litel losse pan a longe sorwe. CX380 Wyclif tVhs. (1880) 
333 No man shuld lije a lytel lesyng to saue pe worlde. 
c 1440 Boetus ij- Sidrak (Laud MS. 559 If. 3), I shall teche 
yoow a lytill iesle; That befelle oonys in y’ Este. 1513 
Bradshaw St. Werburge i. 704 pal litel sinful dede. 1602 
Shaks. Ham. iii. ii. 182 (1604 Qo.) Where loue is great, the 
litlest doubts are feare, Where little feares grow great, great 
loue growes there, c 1620 in Hatton 0^(1878) 3 It isasinn, 
and that not a Uckle one. 1768 Golosm. Good-n. Man 1. i, 
Upon that 1 proceed,., though with very little hopes tore- 
claim him. t88s T. K. Fowler in Daily Ne 7 vs 14 July 2/1 
Fowl-growing and egg-selling are distinctly little businesses. 

tb. Const, of*. Having the quality or perform- 
ing the action mentioned to a slight extent only. 

01380 Wyclif Set. IVks. 1. 195 And .sip pes foulis ben litil 
of prj’S. ^ c 1381 Chaucer Part. Foules 513, 1 am a sede foul 
. .and litil of cunnynge. 1432 Rolls o/Parlt. IV. 405/2 Thei 
[wines] wex all noght or litell of value, c 1450 Bk, Curtasye 
34 in iiabees Bk.^ Loke pou be hynde and lytuUe of worde. 
1484 Caxton Fables 0/ AEso^ iv. xiv, It hehoveth not to 
the yong and lylyl of age to mocke . . theyr older. 1508 
Dunbar Tua mariit ivemen 185 He lukis as he wald luffit 
be, thocht he be Htill of valour. 

c. With agent-noun or sb, indicating occupation, 
etc. : That is such on a small scale. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 308 A Lytylle lyare. mendacxthis, 
1767 A. Young Fanner's Lett, to People 55 A much larger 
capital than any little farmer can possess. *834 Youatt 
Cattle vi, 192 The dairyman and the little farmer clung to 
the old breed. 


d. Now often idiomatically in somewhat pla^'ful 
use, indicating some feeling of amusement on the 
part of the speaker. 

X8S5 Anstey Tinted Venus "jz How long do you mean to 
carry on this little game? x888 Rider Haggard Col. 
Quariich be, How well she managed that little business of 
the luncheon. Mod. I understand his little waj’s. 

8 , a. Of th mgs : Not of great importance or in- 
terest ; trifling, trivial. 

a xxoo O. E, Chron. an. 656 (Laud MS.) Hit is litel peos 
rife, rt 1x75 Colt. Horn. 221 Hwi wolde god swa Htles 
pinges him forweme. c *200 Vices fr Virtues (1888) 17 Ouer 
litel ping Su ware trewe ; ouer michel ping ic oe seal setten. 
rt X300 /If. 3302 Leue freind. -pine asking Es noght 

hot a Htell thing. 1593 Shaks. Rich. //, i. Hi. 2x3 How long 
a time lyes in one liule word. 1606 — Ant, Ct. 11, ii. 134 
All little leIou.sies which now seeme great.. Would then be 
nothing. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 521 Every little 
discontent appears to him to portend a revolution. 1865 
Dickens Mut. Fr, iii. v, Constant attention in the littlest 
things. 

b. Of persons : Not distinguished, inferior in 
rank or condition. Now rare. 

c 1220 BestiayytZc) He Se is ai in heuene mikel, wurtS her 
man, and tus was litel. CX450 tr. De Imitatione in. vili. 
75 If pou coudist at all tymes abide meke ft Ihel in piself. 
c 1477 Caxton fason 11, 1 am. .litil seruaunt unio the quene 
of the countre. x6ir Bible i Sam. xv. 17 When thou wast 
Htle in thine owne sight. 1744 Ozell tr. Brantome's Sp. 
Rhodomontades^Q Honour'd and esteem'd.. both by Gentle 
and Simple, by Little and Great Folks. ^751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 152 r 5 To learn how to become little tmh- 
out being mean. 1772 Macicenzie /Ki?rAfi.TiiL(i823) 


428 There is no Ta.x so heavy on a little man, as an acquain- 
tance with a great one. 1827 'Lsno’U Pelham Ii, There was 
in it .. no cringing to great, and no patronising coitdescen* 
sion to little people. 

9 . Paltry, mean, contemptible ; little-minded. 
1483 Cath. AngL 21B/2 Litille, , . decliuus ad ingeniitm 

pertinet. Ibid.^ Litille,. inediocritatis est^ paululus, 
pupus, pusulanimis. cx66s Mrs. Hutchinson Meyn. Col, 
Hutchinson (1885) II. 42 One of their own members who 
encouraged all those Httfe men in their wdeked persecution 
of him. Ibid, II. 74 Almost all the parliament-garrisons 
were infested and disturbed with like factious little peo- 
ple. 1693 Dryden fnvenal xiv. Notes (1607) 367 He 
dy’d a very little Death. -being Martyr'd by the fall of a 
Tile from a House. J70t B.O'HE. Antb. Step-Moth. 11. iL 804, 
I hear thee and disdain thy’ little Malice. 17x2 Steele 
Sped. No. a68 1* 2 [It] renders the Nose-puller odious, and 
makes the Person pulled by the Nose look little and con- 
temptible. 1766 Fordvce Serm, Yng, IVom. (1767) II. xiii. 
246 Haughtiness is always little. 1776 Gibbon Deci. d* F, 
XI. I. 308 The little passions which so frequently perplex a 
female reign. 1829 Lytton Dcz’creux ii. viii, The littlest 
feeling of all is a delight in contemplating the littleness of 
other people. 1863 Cowden Clarke Shaks. Char. xix. 484 
They do this with the little cunning of little minds, 

II. Opposed to muck. 

10. Not much; only a slight amount or degree 

of; barely .any. (Often preceded by Also in 

phr. little or no . . .). 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 31 He. .pus ewseS la lytles 
geleafan hwi twynedest pu? <2x300 Cursor PI. 530 pow 
may pam find with Hiul suink. <rx32o Sir Tristr, 2125 
Trislreni, for sope to say, V' wold pe litel gode. 1377 
Langl, P. PI. B. i, 139 To Htel latyn Pow Jernedest, lede, 
in pi 3outhe. <^1386 Chkxjcek Shipman's Prol. 28 Ther is 
hut litil Latin in my mawe. <^1449 Pecock Repr. 1. iii. 16 
Holi Wriit ^eueth litil or noon H^t therto at al. 2581 Mut- 
CASTER Positions vi. (1887) 45 To much meat cloyes, to Htle 
fainies. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. i. 11 I’hen know that I 
haue little wealth to loose. 1697 Dryden Georg.^ iv, 

703 Strong De'sires th* impatient Youth invade; ByHttlc 
Caution and much Love betray'd.^ xBax Shelley in Lady 
Shelley Mem. (tSsp) 54 There is little probability of an in- 
junction being granted. 2828 Macaulay Ess. (1872) 
71 He had little money, little patronage, no military esta- 
olishment. 2871 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) IV, xviii. 
2x3 William, -was able to attack the town from the point 
where it gained little advantage from its site. 

b. Forming with its sb. a kind of privative com- 
bination, with the sense 'absence or scarcity of* 
(what the sb. denotes). Now rare, 
c 2000 Ags. Ps, Ixxxviii. 40 Gemune, m®re God, hwat si 
min lytle sped [L. qme mea substantia], c 1532 Du Wes 
lutrod, Fr, in Palsgr. 905 The lytell corage, la pusilUtni- 
miti. 2606 Shaks. Tr, (f Cr, nr. iii. 220 They thinke my 
little stomacke to the warre..restraines you thus. 1654- 
66 EarlOrrery Part/ten. (1676) 535 Surena was constrain’d 
by his little Victuals. 2752 Burke Cum (1844) E 29 Our little 
curiosity, perhaps, cleared us of that imputation [of being 
spies]. 2802 WoRDSW. Sailor's Pfolher 35 God help me for 
my little wit ! 

11. A little*, a small quantity of; some, though 
not much. Identical in sense with a little ^(see 
B. 4 ) from which it prob. originated by ellipsis. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 604/20 Posse, a lytyl hauynge, 
or a lytyl myght. c 2430 Tivo Cookery-bks, j6 Caste per-to 
a Htiel bafroun & Salt. CX450 PIE, Pled. Bk. (Heinrich) 
134 Take liarde spaynessh sepe and a Jitul .stale ale. 2545 
Raynold Byrth Plattkynde 128 The iuyee of quynces with 
a lyttell cloues and sugre. a 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 
x66 b, Whose mother susteyned not a Htle slaundcr and 
obloquye of the common people. 2395 Shaks. Jolm in. iv, 
176 As a little snow, tumbled about. Anon becomes a Moun- 
taine. 2598 Bacon Ess., Athetsme (Arb.) 125 A little 
naturall philosophie..dotb dispose the opinion to Atheisme. 
1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 215 A little learning is a dang'rous 
thing, 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, vi. II. 6 By a little 
patience, prudence, and justice, such a toleration might 
have been obtained. 1902 H. Black Culture Restraint 
iii. 88 It takes a great deal of life to make a little art. 

i*b. A’rtr^i^used without a in this sense. Obs. 
2597 Shaks. 2 Heti. IV, iii. L 43 A Body, yet distemper’d. 
Which to his former .strength maybe restor’d, With good 
aduice, and little Medidne, 2601 — Twel. N. v, i. 174 O 
do not sweare, Hold little faith, though thou hast too much 
feare. 

+ 12 . With pi. and collect, sing. : =Few. Obs. 

13., Guy IVanv. (A.) 2468 pemperour . . Wille huntte to 
morwe . , NVip Htel folk & nou^t wip miche. 2A30-40 Lydg. 
Bochas V. iv,(i494) R j, Cleomenes..wiih lityll pcple made 
his fone to flee. 2621 Lady M, Wroth Urania 541 De- 
siring to know what accident brought him thither, e.s^cially 
armed, where little Armes was required. 16^ Fuller 
Plixt^ ConiempL 28 Our late Civil wanre which lasted so 
long in our land ; yet left so little signs behind it. 

III. 13. Special collocations : + Little Easter 
Sunday, ? Low Sunday. Little Englander, one 
who advocates a ‘little England', that is, desires 
to restrict the dimensions and responsibilities of the 
Empire. So Xiittle Englandism, the policy or 
views of Little Englanders, Little fever IC/S., 
typhoid {Cent. Dicti), Xiittle giant, ‘ a jointed 
iron nozzle used in hydraulic mining' (Raymond 
Alining Gloss.) \ cf. Giant sb, 4 . Little habit = 
lesser habit (s.v. Habit sb, 2 b). Little hours, 
the * hours ' of prime, terce, se.xt, and none ( *= F. les 
petiies heures). Little house, a privy [now dial.). 
f Little Jack, an irreverent name for the little 
box (sometimes in the form of a human figure) in 
which the reserved sacrament was enclosed within 
the Easter sepulchre during part of Holy Week, 
t Little king [tr. L, regulus, cf. F. roitelefl, the 


wren. Little people, fairies; cf. Little man 4. 
f Little pox, small-pox. f Little son [=F. 
petit fils'], a grandson. See also Little Bethel 
Gassing, Custom {sb, 4), Entrance (i c), Mass’, 
Seal, Shilling, etc. ; also the main words below. 

2602 Carew Cormyall 137 b, Vpon Easter Sunday 

the Freeholders .. did there assemble. 2895 IVesim. Gaz. 
I Aug. 2/z Do not let us fall into the error so often made 
by *Little Englanders and suppose that [etc.]. 1899 Times 
20 Jan. 0/2 Mr. Morley’s proud pronouncement of tbe 
faith of *^*LiUle Englandism ’. 2874 Raymond Statist. 

Mines ^ PUning 332 In Deer Lodge County .. '*nttle 
giants ’..have been introduced. 1720 T. Gordon 
Lov) Spirits 64 It was observed that all the while It [Treaty 
at Utrecht] was making, Her Ministry went frequently to 
the ^Little Hou.se. 171^ Wesley Wks. (1872) XII, 249, 
I particularly desire wherever you have preaching .. that 
there may be a Httle-house. 28x2 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Plag. XaXIII. 228 A privy is called a little hou.se. 1566 
in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furnihirc (1866)46 Item a sepulker 
wth ■*Iitle Jack . . Htle Jack was broken in peces this yeare by 
the said churchwardens. 2450-80 tr. Secrcta Secret. 35 Re- 
belle as a *HtiIle kyng, obeyshaunt as a pekok. 1726-31 
Waldron Descr. Isle of Man (1865) 27 As they confidently 
assert that the first inhabitants of their Island were fairies, 
so do they maintain that these ^Htile people have still their 
residence among them. 2619 Notes B, Jenson's Convers, 
w. Drsintmond (Shaks. Soc. 1842) 23 Sir P. Sidneye’s 
Mother, Leicester’s sister, after she had the ^litle pox, 
never shew herself in Court therafter hot masked. 1570 
Mary Q. of Scots Let. to C'iess Lennox 10 July in H. 
Campbell Love Lett. Mary (1824) 228 The transporting 
aoure *Htti!_son and my onelie child in this country...! 
have born him, , .and of 30W he is descendit. 

IV, 14. Comb, (chiefly parasynthetic), as litlk- 
footed, •haired, -headed, -minded (whence litlle- 
mindedness), -statured; little-endian a. and sb., 
the designation of the orthodox party in the con- 
troversy in the state of Lilliput on the question at 
which end an egg should be opened (Swift Gulli- 
ver iv) ; hence used allusively*, little -sight a., 
short-sighted ; Httle-thrift, an unthrifty person. 

2832 ■*Little-endian [see Big a. B. 2]. iB&Z Pall Mall G. 
13 Sept, ii/i A. .controversy, .between the Big-endians and 
the Little endlans of female attire. 2847 Tennyson 
11. X18 She fulniined out her scorn of laws Salique And 
'"little-footed China. 24. . Voc. in VVr.-Wfilcker 574/18 
iulns, "lytyl herj’d. 1670 G- H. Hist. Cardinals 11. i. 122 
Two sorry "little-headed Nephews. 1707 Hearne Collect, 
25 Oct, (O. H. S.) II. 66 This is "little minded. 1813 Ex. 
aminer 24 May 332/2 The little-minded vanity of a nation. 
2824 in Spir. Pub. Jmts. (1825) 3.^2 The "Httie-mindcdness 
which shrinks from prof^sionafsatire. z398TRBVlSA.^<xr/^. 
De P, R. V. vi. (149s) 2x2 An eye is "lytyll syght whiche 
seeth not well alerrc. 17©* Lend, Gaz. No, 3774/4 Went 
away from his Mother. James Bristow, aged about 17 years, 
"little Statured. 2849 James Wcodtnan tv, Theycannot be 
such idle "littlc-thrifts as you make them out. 

B, absol. and sb. 

I, The adj. used ahsol. 

1. Chiefly with the : Those that are little ; little 
persons. 

c 2000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxiv. 6 Drihten Sehealdeff dome ha 
lytlan. c isoo Ormin 8002 Forrht let he cwellenn Vf 
miccle & ec he little, axsoo Cursor PI. 655* pai fled a-wai, 
..Littel and mikel, less and mare. emoo/Jestr. TroyizosB 
pe lordis to ho Htill )>e lyuys ban grauntid. 2484 Caxton 
Fables of ./Esop i. xiii, The lytyle ryght ofte may lette and 
trouble the grete. 1535 Coverdale Judith xiii. 13 They 
came all to mete her, Title & greate. 2692 R. L’Estrange 
Fables xvi. (1708) ax The Great and the Little have Need 
one of Another. 

2. The little', that which is little; the little 
qualities, characters, aspects, etc. 

2791 CowpER Yardtey Oak 87 Comparing still The great 
and little of thy lot. 1806 pRisc. Wakefield Domestic 
Recreation vi. 80 The invention of man has not yet con- 
trived glasses that comprehend either the vast or the little 
of nature. 2875 Browning Arisioph. Apol. 5x23 Liule and 
Bad exist, are natural. 

3. Not much ; only a small amount or quantity ; 
often preceded by but ; admitting of being qualified 
by advs. of degree, as very, rather. Little or 
nothing*, hardly anything, f Little is me of*. I 
care little for, "Lo say little ; to make no reply, 
to be silent, f Within Utile : within a short dis- 
tance of. To make or -f let little of, set little by, 
etc. ; see the verbs. 

^■2200 Ormin 6480 Her iss litell oherr nohht I hiss land off 
hattsallfe. 2205 Lay. 3465 pe mon ]7e Htul ah. <21225 
futiojia 26 Lutel is me of ower lufe. e 2275 Ploral Ode 12 
in O. E, Piisc. 58 Al to muchel ich habbe i-spend to lutel 
i-leyd an horde, a 2300 Cursor PI. 26997 Litel he selte be 
hU life. 23.. Plinor Poems fr. Vernon PIS. (E. E. T. S.) 
525/5^ 3lf haue luytel, luitel ^iue and do. 1340 Ham- 
pole Pr. Consc. 1459 Now haf we or Htel, now pas we 
mesur. 2470-85 Malory Arthur ix. iv. 344 Thenne she 
smote doun her heed and sayd lytel. a 2533 Ld. Berners 
Huon Ixvi. 226 He dyd ete & drjmke but iytell. 2546 J. 
Heywood Prov. (1867) 67 Though ye spent but 
<r 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII, 9 Landed for a purpose at 
the pyle of Fowdrey within lytle of Lanc.asire. Ibid., 
Hen. VIII, 239 These wordes sore astonied .sir Richard 
Weston, but he said Htle. C2580 Jefferie Bugbears iv. v. 
in Archiv Stud, tieit. Spr. (1897?, Lyttlesayd, sone amended. 
2621 Bible Luke vii. 47 To wnom Htle is forgiuen, the same 
loueth Htle. 2635 R. N. Camden's Hist. Eliz. n. an. 13. 
224 It missed little but hee had been proscribed when he 
was dead. 2719 De Foe Crusoe it. vHi. (1840) 194 (Like me) 
he came from little at first. 1766 Golosm. v/c. IV. viii. 
Ballad viii, Man wants but Hitle here below, Nor wants that 
little long. 2794 Burns Ah«^(first line), Contented wi’ little, 
and canlic wi’ mair. 2808 Scott /Vrtw/, i. x.xiv, Little be 
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cats and long will wake. ^ xSfiz Borrow IKjW Jl^aUs 11 . 
xxvi, 295 He was a tall lanikin figure . , and upon the whole 
appeared to be good for very little. 1869 Kuskin Q.c/ A ir 
Vii, The myth of a simple and ignorant race must neces- 
sarily mean little, because a simple and ignorant race have 
little lomean. x88i Mai, Tenjp, X 1 .IX, 31 Weknow 
little or nothing about the truth, 
b. Const, of. 

Now rare exc. when the context does not permit the use 
of/rV/iVadL e*g. when the sb. is defined bya demonstra- 
tive adj xhe use with an adj. used abioi, (as in quots. 
1824, 1833) is a Gallicism, and not in common use. 

C1386 Chaucer 7 ', 921 That lord hath liiel ofdiscre- 

cion, Th:it in swich cas kan no diuision. C1400 Maundev. 
(1839) XXV. 259 In that Kyngdom of Medee there ben many 
grete Hilles, and Htille of pleyn Erthe. i486 J^k. St.Albaiis 
D iij, Off spare hawkes ther is chooce and lylill of charge of 
lhaym. zB^ Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. 1853 1 . 221/t There 
was little of sound and salutary which they did not derive 
from Democritus or from Pythagoras. 1833 Moore J/em. 
VI. 337 (Stones like] those at Stonehenge, .have but little 
of new or marvellous for him who has seen the rocks beyond 
the Atlantic. Mod, Of political sagacity he had very little. 
He showed little of the amiability which was ascribed to 
him. 

*}• c. In the genitive depending on an indefinite 
'^xcixa.yTx.^'whalfSOTntivhat, Littles what^ alsowAa/ 
Utiles i little or nothing, a trifling quantity ; in first 
quot., trifles. Obs. 

azioo O. E, Chron. an. 1070 (Laud. MS.) Bee & mresse 
hakeles & canielcapas & reafes & swilce litles hwat. c 1200 
Ormin 4681 For hatt tu mujhe winnenn her Wihh sinne 
summwhatt littless.- Ibid. 6052 ForrJ»i l>att te33. . 3 etunnder- 
stodenn little'.swhatt Off allj^e rlhhte troww;:e. C130S .VA 
Edtmmd 396 in E. E. P, (1862) 81 Hit was what lutles 
he et. 

d. Qualified bya demonstrative or possessive! 
(The) little amount or quantity ; (so) small a quan- 
tity, a (very) small amount, etc. 

C893 K. TElfred Oroz. 1. i. § 17 p®t lytle pat he erede he 
erede mid horsan. a 2240 Sniules IVarde in Cott. I/om, 
285 pis lutle ich habbe iseid of hat ich iseh in heouene. x6^ 
E. GIrjmstone) D' Acosta's Hist. ItuHes iv. xlii. 325 I'his 
little may suffice touching the Bezaars stone. X623 P. Flet- 
cher Poet. Misc 71 My little fills my litile.wlshing minde. 
2667 Milton P, L, 11. xooo If all 1 can will serve, That 
little which is left so to defend. 1738 Johnson London 40 
Ev’ry moment leaves nw little Ie.«s. 1789 Burns Upon see- 
ing a 7vonttded hare. Go, live, poor wanderer of the wood 
and field, The bitter little that oHi'e remains 2842 Tenny- 
son Dora 50 Dora stored what little she could save. 2847 
Grotc Greece (t86s) III. xxfx. 73 The little of his poems 
which remains. 1887 Times (weekly ed.) x July 13/1 Lord 
S. spoke of the little.. done tor our coast defences during 
the last 30 years. 

II. sb, (With a or in plural.') 

4. A small quantity, piece, portion; a small 
thing ; a trifle. 

C1Z20 Bestiary xro Naked fane's in Se funt-fat, and 
cumeS ut al newe, buten a litel. c X380 Wycuf Set. Wks, 
HI. 347 Cristls apostils .. were not bisle about dymes, 
but helden hem paied on a Util, pat the puple ^af liem redily. 
rx4oo Desir. Troy X449 Lo, how foitune .. of a lilill hath 
likyn; a low for to kyndull. 16x4 Day Festivals ix. (1615) 
267 Contemne not these littles, be they in truth never so 
little. 1631 Fosbroke Solomons Chnritie (1632) 7 Many 
Utiles, given unto many,., is better then much conferred upon 
one. R. L'Estrange AVzWrj cccclxvui. 443 A Man may 
be Happy with a Little, and Miserable in Abundance. 1846 
D. Jerrold St. Giles xxiii. (1851) 236 When a man's being 
shaved, what a little will make him laugh. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. II. xiv, A debt to pay off by littles. 

Prem. 1622 Mabbe tr. A lematis Guzman dA If. i. 50 Many 
a little, m.Tkes a mickle. 

b. Const, (In early use with 

For the restriction in mod. use see 3 b. 
c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 336 Nim. .hwerhwette nihewearde 
an lytel e xaoo Ormin 4086 pe33 ummliesharenn he^jreshapp 
. . A Utell off he fell awe33. c 1205 Lay, 30107 SviO an luttel 
5eren pa uadefrejs dede weoren, 0x450 ME. Pled. Bk. 
(Heinrich) 68 Do a lytul l^r of in be sore eye. 2460-70 Bk, 
Quint essence ai Putte herinne a Util of rubarbeor of .summe 
ober laxatiue. 1535 Coverdale i Sam, xiv. 29 Se liow 
lighte myne eyes ate become, because I baue taisted a liile 
of this hony. 16x6 T. Gor^vftn Moses Aaron in. (1641) 
92 He drank a Uitle of the wine. H. SValpole 

Vertue's Anted. Paint, (1786) IV. 4 Architecture was per- 
verted to meer house-building, where it retained not a liile 
ofVanbrugh. 1798 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Tales 0/ Ploy 
i8i 2 IV. 418 Not a bit of a Ballad, .nor a little of a Tale to 
enliven the evening. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey v. xv, Let 
me recommend you a little of tJ)is pike 1 18^ ^rnl. Ednc, 
Dec. 509 The * little of everything ^ theory [of education). 

c. Used advb. : To a little or slight extent; in 
a small degree ; somewhat, rather. A'ot a little, a 
good deal, extremely. 

t A little of the biggest (quot. 1654) : rather large. 

1382 Wycuf Heb. ii. 7 Thou hast maad him liiil, a Util 
lesse fro aungelis. C1400 Lanfranc's Cirtirg. 139 In he ij 
day he openeUe a Util hise yjen. 2413 Pilgr. Senvte (Caxton) 
1. IX. (1859) 7, I was comforted nought a litel, 1470-85 
^Ialory Arthur xvii. xvii, Thenne was not he a lytel sory 
for launcelot. a 1548 Hall Chron , Hen. Vf^ 104 b, Here 
must 1 a litle digresse. x 6 o 6 G. W[oodcocke 1 Lives Em- 
perors in Hist. h>siins G g j, Although himselfe was of smal 
knowledge, and a Utile eloquent. x 6 xi Bible Ps . ii. 32 
When his wrath is kindled but a litt’e, 2644 Vicars G/?// vi 
Mount 147 All the enemies Horse began to shogge a little. 
1651 Dokothy Osborne Lett, to Sir IP'. 7 Vw//tf (1888) 240 
The ring, too, is very well, only a little of the biggest, 1722 
De Foe Cot. yack (1840) 159, I was a Utile afraid. 1847 
MARUYATC/wV<fr. Forest xvVii, We are not a little hungry, 
I can tell you. 1887 Spectator 5 Nov. 2494 The Magazines 
are a little dull this month. 

o. A short lime or distance. Chiefly in after a 
. huh, for a little, in a little, - . . 

VoL. VL 


c 2000 Ags. Gosp. John xvL 16 Nu ymbe alytel \Hation an 
lylelj se me ne seseoS, & eft embe lytel 50 me seseop. i6ro 
Shaks. Temp. iv. L 266 For a Utile Follow, and doe me 
seruite. 2622 Bisle 2 /V/. ii. 28 They allure,, thove that 
were cleane [marg. Or, for a little, or a while] escaped from 
them who Due in errour. a 1824 Hector iii. ij. in A ezv Brit. 
Theatre IV, 345 And death we all must in a little share. 
2827 Carlyle Uetmi. Botu, J, 293 In a little, he and Froda 
left the inn. 1882 W. H. Mallock Rom. 19/A CV«/, II. 290 
Be here then and we will go for a little into the garden, 
b. Used advb. « For or at a short time or dis- 


tance. 

<*2175 Lamb. Horn. 93 iherden a lute! er on Jilsse 
redunge pet Se halie gast com ofer fa apostlas. czzco 
Ormin 3467 Forr a35 itt flaet upp i |>e Ufft Biforeiin hemm a 
litel. a 2300 Cursor M. 14327 Forgeten has |>ou son h* 
lare pat i h® said a littel are. cxaoo Destr, 'troy 8421 
Lengye here at a Iitill, lystyn my wordes. e 2400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) x.vii. 101 It rynnez into J>e see a lytill fra J>® citee. 
c 2475 Rauf Coil' ear 600 He lukit ane ly till him fra. a 1533 
Ld. Berners Huon Ixvi. 227 Let me slepe a lytell lenger. 
1643 ' 1 'rapp Conmt.^ Gen. xxii. 9 Mount Moriah. .was a 
little from Salem, as mount Calv.try also, was a little from 
Jerusalem. 2672 Milton Samson i A little onward lend 
thy guiding hand To these dark steps, a little further on. 
2702 Rowe Tamerl. i. i. Yet, 3*ct, a Utile and de^tructive 
slaughter Shall rage around. 1794 Cowper Moralizer 
corrected oi In hope to bask a little j'et. 2825 Waterton 
Wand. S. Amer. 1. i. 107 The tree wbuh thou passedst but 
a little ago. 28^ Te.nnvson Locksley Hall i Comrades, 
leave me here a little, while as yet Tis eaily morn. 

+ 6. But a little^* but little * (see 3). Obs, 

With quot. 1377 cf. 1470-B5 and 1548 in 3. 

1377 Langl. P, pi. B. II. 188 Sothenes«e sei^ hym wel and 
seide but a litel. 2579 L%'LV Enphves (Arb.) 87 An aunswere 
which pleased Ferardo but a lyttle.' X596SHAKS. '/ am. Shr. 
1, ii. 6i Thou’dsi thank me but a little. 1628 T. Spencer 
Logick 246 , 1 haue a little to say touching this fourth seate ; 
for , 1 ha ue done enough tu the last, to satUfie this. 

UX. Phrases, chiefly formed with prepositions. 
7 . Forming expressions, chiefly with repetition 
of little^ having the sense : By small degrees j a 
little at a time; gradually. 

a. By little and little \ also f /ij' little atid by 
little, by a little and (n) little. 

<ri3fe Wycuf Sel. Wks. I. 358 Crist wole teche his 
disciplis hi Util and liiil alle hcs. 14x3 Pilgr. So~,vle iCax- 
ton) V, t. (18591 68 Aiwey itdecrecyd by a litel and a litel, 
2422 iv. Seereta Secret., Priv, Prtv, 243 Hit sholdenot be 
sodaynly chaungid that wyche is cuMoumer. but slowly by 
lytill and by UtUl. a 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. y/. 212 b, 
And so by a litle and Utle, the Englishmen recovered again 
manytoune-i. X5’jy'Ho\.xv.^Ht.r^Chron,\.Hisi.Eng.z\2/z By 
what wyles and craft he might by Uttle and Utile .settle here, 
and obteine a kingdome in the He. z6tz ^i^hv.Exod. xxiii. 
30, 1625 Bacon .£rp.,^lM«f/N(Arb.) 337Custome ofProfane 
Scoffing in Holy Matter*: ; which doth, by Uttle and Uttle, 
deface the Reuerence of Religion. 2682 Dryden Relig. 
Laiei Pref. 2 Their Descendants lost by Uttle and little the 
Primitive and Purer Rites, a X774 Golosm. Hist, Greece 
L 321 Both fleets arrived by Uttle and Uttle. 1823 J. Bad- 
cock Dom. Amnsnn. 105 Add, by Uttle and little, as much 
pearl-ash.. as it will take up. x886 Ruskin I.243 
All this we knew by Uttle and little. 
fb. A little and {a) little. Obs. 
c 1350 Witt. Palerne 950 , 1 wol a litel and litel laskit in 
hast. >48. Monk of Es'eshavt (Arb) 23 Hys spjTite be- 
ganne a lytyll and a lytill to come ageyne. a 2548 Hall 
Chron., Hen, VI, 170 This great tumult and sodain 
fury, was a Utle and title appeased and finally quenched. 
x6s5 Stapleton tr. Bede's Hist. Ch. Eng. 75 The companie 
of faithfull began a Utle and liile to encrease againe. 17x9 
De Foe Crusoe 1, ix, (1840) 257 My ink.. I eked out 
with water a little and a Uttle, till it was so pale, 2752 
R, Paltock Peter Wilkins (1884) I. 50 Stowing them 
ail close together to keep in the moisture, which served us 
to suck at for two days after, a Uttle and a little at a time. 

'I* c. Little and little, Obs, 

CX380 WvcLiF^V/. Wks. 111.302 Litel and litel ^ci may 
gete al |>e rewme into here owenc hondis. 2450-80 tr, 
Seereta Secret. 33 He may not leve it attoncs, but litille 
and Utille. 25*3 Ln. Berners Ervtss. I. cxv. 138 And soo 
lytell and lytell, the deihe of Jaques Dariucll was forgoten. 
2546 J. HEYWooD/’nw. (1867) 67 Littelland h’ttell the cat 
eateth the fiickeU. 1588 Parke tr, Mendoza's Hist. China 
294 They sboulde haue n special care vnto their healthes, In 
trauelUng not too fast but little and Utile. 

d. Little by Uttle. 

2483 Caih. Angl. 2x8/2 Litylle be Utille, diuisim, Paula- 
iim, 2586 D. Rowland Lazarilh Ji. (1672) Q 2 Weak 
and dead for hunger, X went Uttle by little up the street. 
a 1643 Ld. Falkland, etc. Infallibility (1646' x6 How 
many things Uiile by little may have been received under 
old names, which would not have been so at once under 
new ones. 2865 Comk, Mag. XI. 643 Little by little, the 
face of the country began to ch.inge. 2892 Westcott 
Gospel of Life 272 Little I y Uttle, the revelation of Christ’s 
Nature was made through the events of His intercourse 
with men, 

t e. By (a) little. Ohs. 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1663) 171 Our affairs 
began by a Uttle, and as it were by stealth, to grow unto 
some quieC state. 1579 E. K. in SpensePs Shefh. Cat. Ep. 
Ded. § 4 Young birdes .. by little first proue thejT tender 
wyng*!; 2647 "SV. Browub Polex. Ii. 178 That melancholy 
waxing away by little. 2763 Ann. Reg.^ Char. elc. 106 Sift 
..more of the same sand by little upon it. a 2814 Love, 
Honor f( Interest \. i. va New BriUTheatreWX. 263 Soon 
by Uttle he began to droop. 

■fS. Into {right) little z very nearly. Ohs, 
tf2374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 856(884) For which we ban 
so sorwed he and I 'I'hat in-to litel bohe It hadde vs .vjawe. 
^2540 Lady Bryan inStxype Reel, Mem. I, App. Ixxi. 173 
It wil be (in to right littfe) as great Profit to the Kings 
Grace this \vay, as the t’other way. 
i*9. In a Utile z ia a few words, briefly, Obs.. 


LITTLE. 


26x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 11. L ix But pray how past it? lie 
tell you in a little. 

10, In huh', on a small scale; formerly esp, 
with reference to Painting = in miniature. 

IS 97 Shaks. Lover's Compi. 90 On his visage w.^s in little 
drawne What largenesse thmkes in parradibe was sawne. 
1602 — Ham. It. ii. 384 [They] glue twenty, forty, an 
hundred Ducates a peece, for his picture in Little. 2635 
A. Stafford Fern. Glory 7, I shall endeavour to limmc her 
soule in little (since in great neither iny time, nor ability 
will let me). 1655 Stanley Hut. Philos. 111, 11701) 119/1 
The Temple was an imiiaiion in little of that at Ephesus. 
2724 A. CoLLfNs Cr. Chr. Relig. Pref 6r This autority was 
at first exercibcd in little by those, who [etc.]. X762-71 

H. Walpole Vertuc's Anecd. Paint. (1786) II. 171 Sir 
Kenetm Digby. .compares Vandyck and Hoskins, and says 
the latter pleased the most, by painiing in little. 2842 
tl'ENNYsoN Gardener's Dnv. 13 A miniature of loveliness, 
all grace Summ'd up and closed in liiile. 1873 Browning 
Red Cott. Nt.-cap 137 By Boulevard friendships templed to 
come taste How Pans lived again in Uttle there. 

C. adv. 

\. To only a small extent ; in only a slight quan- 
tity or degree; but slightly; not much, not very. 
The use of the word 10 qualify adjs. |=s‘not very’) seems 
to be a Latinism or Gallicism, and has never been common. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. ('I’h ) cxviii. 87 Hio me lyile lass [L. 
pnu/ominus} lake woldan, hisses eor^-weges ende gescrifan. 
cizoo Ormin 3751 patt te birij>. .Isetenn swi e unnorneH5 
& Httlj off ke sellfenn. C1380 Wycuf Sel. Wks. I. 

139 pei loven to Util be sheep. CX400 Destr. Troy 13913 
He drof at hym with pe dart, derii hym but litle. ^2450 
Myrc 21 Lujtel ys worthy ky prechynge 5 «f ihow be of 
euyle lyujuge. 1484 Caxton /'aides of ^sop 11. xvii, Who 
that preysetn hym self lytyll he is frl wyse. a 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VII, 17 Remembryng the olde proverbe, love 
me Utle and love me longe. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. ff 
Comnnv. (1603 82 They, intermeddle little in the ordinary 
jjovemment of the state. 27x0 Addison Tailer No. 192 P 2 
i'hey liked us a.s little as they did one another. X766 
Goldsm. Vic. W. iii, He., found that such friends as benefits 
had gathered round him were Uttle cstim.nble. 1812 StR H. 
Davy Chem, Philos, 4 The most refined doctrines of tliis 
enlightened people were little more than a collection of 
vague speculations. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. x6i 
Azea! Utiletemperedby humanity or by common sense. 1876 
Gladstone H omerie Synckr. 126 But ihis is little material. 

D- \\ hen, contrary to the usual order, little is 
placed before the vb, which it qualifies, it becomes 
an emphatic negative, as in he little knows is 
very far f.om knowing*. This use is confined to 
the vbs. know, think, care, and synonyms of these. 

c xtoo Moral Ode }27 in Trim Coll. Hofn. 074 Lite] wot be 
hwat is pine, a X300 Cursor M. 1834 Littel roght J^m of 
his manance. a 2548 Hall Chron,, Edw. IV, 227 1», They 
uotild iitiel thynk, that he would so umrewly handle me. 
2667 Milton P, L. iv. 86 They little know How dearly I 
abide that boast so vaine. x8o2 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T, 
(t8i6) I. xix. 164 He little imagined of bow much conse- 
quence it might be. 28x9 Shelley Crnc/v. iii, Little cares 
for a smile or a tear The clay-cold corp'^e upon the bier I 
t 2 . A Uttle time (belore); lor a Utile time. Obs, 
c 1200 Ormin 463 Alls 1 sejjde nu littlzer. a 2225 Leg, 
Kath. 1918 For me lauerd, lesu Crist, mi deorewurSe leof- 
mon, lutel ear me haue^ ilea^et, a 1300 Cursor M, x^iSS 
Ne was kou noght bot littel gan Almast kar wit k® 
slan? e X375 Se. Leg. Saints i. KPetms'i 549 pe vilne. .pat 
lytil befor iholit he Of thame namyt of galete. 1604 E,' 
GIrimstone] D'Acosta's Hist. Indies vii. x. 523 The 
Mexicaines by this meanes, remained much eased and con- 
tent, but It lasted little. 

3, Comb., as little-able, -heard-of, -known, -loved, 
-travelled, -used adjs. ; little-bless v., nonce-ivd., 

= Heb. berek (‘ bless * euphemistically lor ‘ curse *), 
2825 Coleridge Lett. Convers.,^\t:. 11 . xiv. 225 May God 
bless you, and your *Httle-able but most sincere friend. 
2610 Broughton fob i. 5 It may be my children have 
sinned, and *Htile'bles$ed God in their hart. 2787 Bentham 
Def. Usury L 3 The .. *little-heard-of offence of Main- 
tenance. 2894 Pop. Set. Monthly June 162 That singular 
and *littIe-known people the ^losquito Indians, a 1586 
Sidney yJrrart^i’a ii. (1590) 102 Bring ridde of this louing, 
but *littIe-loued company. xE^Hissey Tour in Phaeton 
211 A •little-travelled land, this, xgoo Evetj'body's Mag. 
HI. 585/1 They went to the *Uiile-uscd front door. 

tLi’ttle, S'. Obs. Also 3 lutli, -i(e)n,littlin, 
3-4 litelen, 4 littel, -yl, lutle, luttul, 5 lyiil, 
-el, letil, lityll. [( 3 e. lytlian, f. lytel Little a.] 

I. irons. To make Uttle, diminish; to reduce in 
size, amount, or importance. Also with away. 

c888 K. jElfred Boeih, xxix. § i ponne lyilaff his 
anweald, & ec 3 his ermSa. cxzoo Vices f( P^irtues {1B8S) 

49 He litlede him seluen to-foren mannes eijen. a 1250 Ow/ 

^ Night. 539 Oft ich singe for heom ke more For lutli sum 
of heore sore, a 1300 E. E. Psalter viii. 6 pou JiteJed him 
a litel wight Lesse tra kine aungeles bright, a 1325 Prose 
Psalter xvii[ij. 46 Y shal litteJel [sic) hem as poudre. c 1380 
Wyclif Sel. Wks. II. 423 Departing litli > strengke. ^ * 4 °® 
tr. Seereta Secret., Gov. Lordsk. 85 Be it pul a 
fyr, to ke hrj’dde party be lytild away, a 1483 Liber Pttger 
in Househ. Ord. (1790) 38 Nother Marshalls, nother ussners 
of hall . . owe not to little or wilhdrawe any hole stu^ ot 
fleshe or fyshe. 2642 Rogf.rs Naaman 75 Oh pray Goa 
little the, to pare off thy superfluities, 
b. To belittle, extenuate (a sin). 
ax45Q Kni. de la Tour (186S' 61 She f^uej wendej 
haue lytelyd her synne. x6xx 'Y; Sclatf.b ( - 9 ^^^ 

Paul stiles himselfe the chiefe of sinners, »mpu jj jj 

fyingorChii,t to the Unorance of the I"? 

a sinne more grieuous,, iSey. - Exf. a Th,.s. 

Its natural to most, to litle thcir Sins. . • t, 

2 . intr. To become little, be diminished, to 
John ifL 30 Hhte s^datfoaS ^x.te 


LITTLE-EASE. 


354 


LITTORAL, 


aiiexe inec uutudlice ]^xt ic btleje Cos/. \vani;^e, L. 
inzftuz]. a X22S S^. Marher. s Ne his makelese lufsum lec 
jie mei neauer littlin ne aliggen. a i^o Sazvlcs IVarde in 
Coit. Horn. 265 Of huili hltsse, hat. hit ne me neauer mare 
lullin ne wursin. cx3*s in Rel. A>it. II. 211, 

1 werne, 1 luile, ther-for I murne. « 137S Joseph Arhn. 
145 His Godhede luttulde not hei? he lowe lihte. C1491 
Chast, Coddes Chyld. 20^ They Hiyll and deye by longe 
contynuaunce of ghostli sikne.sse. 

Hence t Li’ttling vhL sh, 

c 1400 tr. Secrefa Secret., Gtrv. Lordslu 102 If he conseille 
he to ly telynge of H hinges hat hou hauys in tresour. 

Hjittle^ease. Now Hist, or arch, A place 
in which there is little ease for him who occupies 
it ; a narrow place of confinement ; spec, the name 
of a dungeon in the Tower of London, and of an 
ancient place of punishment for unruly apprentices 
at theGuildhall, London. Also, the pillory or stocks, 
a 1529 Skelton Col, Cloute nyr Lodge hym in Lytell 
Ease Fede hym with beanes and pea^^e ! 1548 Elyot Diet, 
S.V. Area, A strelcte place in a prisone, called littell ease, 
xsso Latcmer Last Serni. bef. Ediu. VI (1562) 115 Wa'4 he 
not worthy to be cast in bocardo or lytle ease ? 1608 

Middleton Fatuily 0/ Love in. i. Dib, How dost thou 
brooke thy little ease, thy Trunk? [To a person who has 
been carried in a trunk.] a 1623 W. Pemdle IP’hs, (1635) 54S 
As a prisoner of the Jayle.or one that is in little ease. 1663 
Dryden IVild Gallant \, ii, I sweat to think of that garret 
..why 'tis a kind of little ease, to cramp thy rebellious 
prentices in. x688 R, Holmk A rnrout^ in. 312/1 There 
IS another like place of punishment in our House of 
Correction in Chester.. it i-s called the Little Ease, a place 
cut into a Rock, with a Grate Door before it. 1738 
Curiosity, or Gentl, ^ Lady's Libr, (1730) 54 Here ev’ry 
Creditor has Right to teize, And make nis Home a real 
Little-Ease \.Note, A Place of Punishment in Guildhall, 
London, for unruly ’Prentices]. 1752 Carte Hist, Eng. HI. 
736 A loathsome filthy hole or dungeon in the Tower, called 
Little Ea-^c. X840 H. Ainsworth Tower Lend, xiii, The 
walls of the cell, which was called the Little Ease, were .so 
low, and so contrived, that the wretched inmate could 
neither stand, walk, sit, nor lie at full length within them. 
189^ F. T. Bullen Lag Sca-waif ro The pauiryt a sort 
of little-ease in a corner of the cuddy. 

iransf. x6t8 Fratly Strict, Lyndom.w, 58 In the Romish 
Purgatory all soules are in little.ease. x68i Whole Duty 
Nations 6 To grant nothing to this consideration, is rather 
to crowd men into a Little-ease in Religion, than to unite 
them. 

Little-go. [f. Little a, + Go sd. Cf. Geeat- 

GO.] 

1. A private and illegal lottery Now /fist. 

See also quot. 1667 ; but no authority for the statement 
bas been discovered. 

[?cx7io: cf. quot, 1867.1 X79S Sporting Mag. VI. 274 
A private lottery, or little go, was drawing at a house in 
Islington. 1796 CoLQUHOuN Police Metropolis 149 The 
Keepers of unlicensed Insurance Offices., have recently 
invented and set up private Lotteries, or Wheels, called 
by the nick-name of Little Go’s. 1798 Edgeworth Pract. 
Educ, (i8z<) I. 315 Unlicensed lottery.wheels are called 
little-goes. x8o2 Act 42 Geo. lit, c xio § t All such Games 
or Lotteries, called Little Goes, shall, .ue deemed, .common 
and publick Nuisances, and against Law. x8o6 Azin. Reg, 
388 Aa unlawful game of chance, , . formerly known by 
the name of the Little Go, but now distinguished, to 
avoid the penalty, by the name of Ivory. 1830 Gen. P. 
Thompson Exerc, •x842) I. 195 It is a political little-go, in 
which everybody knows the concern to be ruinous in the 
main. 1867 C. Walford Insur. Guide (ed. 2) 23 About this 
dale [17x0}.. commenced a system of speculative assurances 
known as * the little goes A number of persons combined, 
and each subscribed 5J. fortnightly, inclusive of policy 
stamps and entrance money, on condition of ^200 being 
paid to his heirs and executors. In another of these schemes 
5X. a quarter entitled the subscriber’s representatives to 
receive;^ 120 on his demise. 2837 Proctor Chance 4- Luck 
133 At illegal [lottery] offices, commonly known as * little 
goes any sum, however small, could be risked. 

2. Univ, coUoq. The popular name (still current 
at Cambridge) for the first e.xamination for the 
degree of B.A. (At Cambridge the official name 
is ‘ The Previous Examination * ; at Oxford * Ue- 
sponsions* is the official name of the examination 
formerly known popularly as * Little-go and now 
as * Smalls*.) 

1820 Gentl.^ XC. 1. 32 At pre.sent the Examination [at 
Oxford! is divided into a Little-go and a Great-go ; collo* 
ouial appellations of the facetious great children sucking at 
the bosom of Alma Mater. 1824 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 461 
ziote. The liltle-go is a new cla-ssical examination lately 
instituted at Cambridge. 1838 F. W. Robertson Lett. 
23 May (1882) I. 37 [dated *Brazeno«e, Oxford’], I have to 
take.. my ‘ little go’ this term. 2849 Thackeray Pendennis 
iii, He’s coaching me and some other men for the little go, 
x85o M. Burrows /’iwxd-C/axxi. (1866) ii Responsions, com- 
monly called * Little go’or, still more familiarly, ’Smalls’, 
2876 Darwin Lift ff Lett. 11887) I- 47 It' '"Y second year 
1 had to work for a month or two to pass the Little Go, which 
I did easily. 

aitrib. 2882 L. CAitrnni.L Life Clerk Maxwell vi. 152 
Some lime before the little go examination. 1889 Boy's 
Own 3 Aug. 693 '3 First came the three answers given 
to the ’Lillie Go' question. 

Little-good. 

1. Sc, The devil. 

2821 Galt A ftfi. Parish xlix. 384 All thisjunning here and 
riding there as if the lltilegude was at his heeK 2822 — 
Entail II. 284 The mim maidens now-a-days hae delivered 
themselves up to the Liitje-gudc in the shape and glamour 
o’ novelles and Thomson's Seasons. ^ 

2. dial. The sun-spurge, Euphorbia Heltoscopia, 
Also the sour dock, Rumex acelosa, 

2B08-80 in Jamieson. 1831 W, Patrick Plants Lanark. 
2x0 Sun Spurge, Euphorbia Heltoscopia. ..Called Devil’s 


KirnstafT and Little-good. 2876 Hardwieke's Science Gossip 
39 Rumex aettosa gets [the name of] Miltle guid 

+ Littleliead. Obs, [See - head.] Littleness. 

a 2300 E. E. PsalterXw. [Iv.j 8, I a-bade him hat sauf me 
made Fra littelhed of gast. 0x440 Jacob’s Well 106 Arwe- 
nesse, bat may be clepj'd lytelhed of trust of good dede. 
c 2489 Caxton Fayies of A, i. i. x The lytylhed of my per- 
sone. 

t ^ittlelaik. Obs. [a. ON. lUil-lcik-r : see 
Little a, and -laik.] Littleness. 

rt 1400-50 Alexander 1709 As he lenes & lokis on bis 
fourme. His IltUIaike {Dublin MS. littlaykc] & his Heknes 
he laylhly dispiced. Ibid. 2706 How h* lawnes & hi lirii" 
laikc [Dttblin MS, Ixtyllake] Jjou lickj’iis to my hijt. 

Little man. 

1. The little finger. Obs. exc. dial. 

. c 2290 S, Eng. Lef, 1 , 308/310 pe deuel . . wolde fain henten 
heom bi he poUe with ’luttic man *, is Icste fingucr. CX475 
Piet, Voc. in Wr,-W0lcker753/3/f/Va«rzi:;//(»m, ihelythyl- 
man. xE^ in Sheffield Gloss. 

2. A small landowner or capitalist. 

x8ix in W. Revieso Repts, Board Agric., East, 88 

A little man may as well have not* ing allotted to him as 
have it so far off! 2820 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Two Races of 
Men, I grudge the saving of a few idle ducats, and think I 
am fallen into the society of lenders, and little men. 1891 
S. C. Scrivener Our Fields iff Cities 21^ They have a very 
strong objection to a ’ little man ’ getting three acres, or less, 
with or without a cow. 

3. a. Sc. (See quot. 1835.) b. (See qiiot. ciSSo). 

1835 Carrick Laird of Logan (1841) 253 Amongst the 

servants in the employment of our Scottish farmers. There 
is the * muckle man ' and the * little man *. c 1880 Sketchy 
jMem. Eton x6 (Barrere) He called the footman (or little 
man, as was the generic term for this class of domestic at 
my tutor’s). 

4. pi. Fairies, ‘ little folk ^ 

1850 Allingham Poems 87 Up the airy mountain Down the 
rushy glen, We daren't go a hunting For fear of little men. 

kittle master. 

*h 1. An inferior master. Obs, 

1582 Wyclif Gal, iii. 25 Now we ben not vndir the Util 
mai.stir [1388 vndurmaistir, Vulg. subpsedagogo"]. 

2. pi. A group of German engravers of the six- 
teenth century, .ollowers of Diirer, so called from 
the smallness of their prints. [G. die kleinen 
meister, die Klesnmeisler \ F. les petits tnattres,\ 

1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 440/x. 1879 "W. B. Scott Little 
Masters ill. x6 Durcr, the reputed teacher of the Little 
Masters. 

3. (See quots.) 

2870 L. InirQd,ioToulm{n SmitRs Eng. Gilds 

X78 In this [viz. the bat*] trade prevailed, early in the 
eighteenth century, the system of carrying on industry by 
means of sub-contractors {alias sweaters), who were called 
Little blasters. x888 Sheffield Gloss,, Little master, a 
manufacturer in a small way of business, who works as a 
journeyman. 

tli'ttlemeal, Obs, In4-mele,-m©lome. 
[f. Little + -mlal.] Little by little. 

1382 WvcLiF Gen, xxxak 14 Y shal foUve Util mele the 
stepp)is of hy^ — Deut. vii. 22 He shal w aste thes naciouns 
in tnl sijt, litilmele [1388 litU and lUil] and bi partees. -- 
Judg, XX. 33 The l>usshementis..litil melome hem seluen 
bigunnen to opne. 

littleness (li't’lnes). [OE. Ij'lektcs : see 
Little a. and -ness.] The attribute of being litile, 
1. Smallness of quantity, amount, bulk, stature, 
degree, or extent. 

c 2000 AIlfric Grant, xxxviii. (Z.) 228 Sume syndon qvau~ 
titatis, 5a x^tacniaS jnycelnysse o55e lytelncsse \v.r, lutel- 
nessej. 13^ Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xni, xxvi. (1495) 460 
Affocius is a lytyll fysshe and for lytylnes it not may be lak 
with hoke. 25x6 PHgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531J 63 b, His 
vylenes, lylelnes, or other deformite of nature, ? a 2550 in 
Dunbar's Poems (1893* 317 For Httiints scho was forlorne, 
Siche ane kemp to beir, 2642 Fun er Holv It Prof, St. ii. 
ix. 86 Those of iinusuall liitlcnesse are made ladies dwarfs. 
2655 — Hist..Camb. 83 Tx>wness of endowment, and little- 
nesse of Keceit, is all [chat] can be cavilled at in this 
foundation, a 2667 Cowley Greatness in Verses 4- Ess. 
(1674) I2I, I confess, I love Littleness almost in all things, 

A little convenient Estate, a little chearful House, a little 
Company, and a very little Feast. 2726 Swift GuUtver 
II. viti. Observing the littleness of the houses, the iree.s, 
the cattle, and the people, 1 began to think my.«*elf in Lilli- 
puL 1828 CHALMF.RS in Waison Life A. Thomson (1882) 8x, 

I thought not of the liiilene'-s of time, I recklessly thought 
not of the greatnes.s of eternity. 2883 Iletrper's Mag, Nov. 
902/2 A marvellous littleness of hand and foot. 

. 2. AVant of greatness, grandeur, or importance ; 
insignificance, lriviality,meanness, pettiness; small- 
ness of mind. 

2388 WveUF /V. liv. o llv. 8], 1 abood hym, that made me j 
saaf fro the litilnesse [Vulg. pustilanimitate\, ether drede of ' 
spirit. 2483 Cath, Angl, 219/1 A Litilnes, decliuitas ingenij 
est,modicitas,paruitas,paucitas, t$t 3 z Ord. Crysten Men 
(W. de W. 25cd) ii. L 84 Kiiowyngc the lytylnesse & fray[I]te 
of humajme nature. 2694 South Semt. II, Ep. Ded., If 
the s'upposed Littleness of these matters should be a suffi- j 
dent Reason for the laying them aside. 2720 Steele T’ai'/^r ! 
Na 297 f 4 There is a Sort of Littleness in the Minds of 
Men of wrong Sense. 2779 Mad. D’Arblav Diary so Oct., 
Mrs. Thrale..is so enraged with him for his litthness of 
soul in this respect. 2822 Hazlitt Tabled. Ser. 11. iii. (1869) 

78 Littleness is their clement, and they give a character of 
meanness to wbalcver they touch. 2872 L. Stf.phen Plnygr, 
Eur. xi. (1894) 262 The mountains.. speak to man of his 
littleness and his ephemeral existence. 2896 W. Ward 
Talks with Tennyson in Ne^u Rev. July 81 Contemptuous- 
ness, .was, he said, a sure sign of Intellectual littleness. 

b. An instance of this ; a mean, petty quality or 
action. 


' . 1660 Incelo Beniiv. <5- Ur. 11. (1682) rio Neither are our 
minds troubled with those Limitations and Litilenesses 
which we meet with in our pieceptlon of other lliines. 
#12797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II 1x847) HI. xi. 292 One 
of those vainglorious littlenesses which too often entered 
I into his composition. 2832 Carlyle Misc. (1857) HI. 38 
Pitiful Littlenesses as we are. 2859 'I ennvson hlylU bed. 
25 Wearing the white flower of a blameless life, Before a 
thousand peering littlenesses. 2865 Mekivale Rom.Lmp. 
VIII. Ixiii. 66 The greatness of their general character ov«! 
shadowed their littlenesses. 

t Little-wbat. Obs. [f. Little + ^YHAT. Cf, 
liltles what s.v. Little 13. 3 c.] A small portion 
or quantity (qC) ; somewhat. Also A little what 
(advb.) : in some degree, somewhat. 

CX380 \yvcLiF Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 62 So bat ech on in>3te 
take a litil what of breed. 1387 'Frevisa A/rlci^V/zlRolIs)!!. 
09 Twenty jere and a litelwhat more. Ibid, V. igi And so 
he reste a liiel what sitlynge [L. modicum sedeHdd\. 2308 
— Barth. De P, R. iv. ix. {'I'ollem. MS.), A liiill what swete 
in sauoure IL. in sapore parum dulce], n 2400-50 Alex- 
ander Of }>i lare a litill-quat likis me to write, 

f ]&ittle world. Obs, A literal rendering of 
Michoci SSL 

C2200 Ormin 27597 Mycrocossmos, fjatt nemnedd iss 
Affterr Ennglisshe spaeche pe little werelld, 2450 Bo tr. 
SecretaSecret.^S^'^^ phile<ofrecalllth man the lilille world 
2603 H. Crosse Vertues Commw, (18781 224 If the bodie 
be not set on worke, the minde goeth astray, whereby this 
Htle world is soone ouerthrowne. 2605 Shaks. Lear in. i. 
TO iQo. 2608). ^ 2624 Sylvester ZrV//<r/)’n:r/#rT 28 The Little- 
World, wherein the Great is shosvn. 2649 G. Daniel 
Trinarch., Hen, IV, cclix, The Little World thus Circum- 
scribes a Nation. 

Ijittle-WOrth, a. (^sb.) Now arch, and Sc. 
0) little worth ; esp. Sc. — of worthle.^s character. 

c 2*00 Ormin 2C518 All swa summ ill wass litell wurrbTill 
l>e33re sawle nede. c 2386 Chaucer Pars. T, r236 Right 
so ns contrtclon aunilleih nqght with-outen .sad fiurpos of 
shrifte., right so Htel worth is shrifte or satisfaccton with- 
outen contricion. 2565 Jewel Def. 12611)41 M, Hard- 
ing saith, all this that I liaue heere alleged. .is Little-worth 
stufle. 1622 Bible Prov. x. 20 The heart of the wicked is 
little worth. 2733 E. Erskine Semt, Wks. 1871 II. 189 Lax 
liltle-worth young men. 2785 Boswell Tour Hebrides 
He had once come to a .stranger who .sent for him; and he 
found him * a liltle-worth person 1 * 2825-80 Jasiieson s.v., 
He’s a littleworth body, 2850 Tennyson In Mem, Ixxxv. 
30, 1. .Whose life, whose thoughts were little worth, 
b. sb. A * liltle-worth * person. 

1825-80 Jamieson, Litile worth. This term is used sub- 
stantively in Dumfrliesj ; as, He's a littleworth. 
Iii’ttling. dial. [OE. Iftliugi see Little a. 
and -JUG 3.] A little child or young animal. 

C97S Rvshw. Cosf. Matr.xix. 14 Letehtia lytlingan cuman 
to me. c 2000 Ags, Gosp, Matt. xi. 25 pu )>c be-hyddvst pas 
ping fram wisun and gleawun, and onuTUge \>z lytlingun. 
2722 Bailey, Litteling, a little one. 2852 Alex, Robb 
Poems 4 tS*. 187 T«a or three Curs o’ littlins haulin’. 
'iViZ Sheffield Gloss., Littting,t\iC smallest pup, &c., of a 
litter. 2889 Barrie Window in Thrums 104 But never no 
sign o' a murdered litlin'. 

Littlish (HnliJ"), (7. Also littleish, [f. 

Little a. + -isH.] Rather little. 

x86o Geo. Eliot Mill on FI, iii. vi, This Httlish blade's 
broke, c 2865 — in Pall Mall G. 28 Nov. 12883) *^3 Their 
[xT. servants’] standard measures too are of a private kind ; a 
good lump, a handful, a tea-cup, a Jittleish basin [etc.]. 
Xsitton, obs. form of Litten sb.^ churchyard* 
Llttor, Iiittorage, obs. ff. Litter, Litharge. 
]^ittoral (li'loral), a, and sb. Also 7 litorall, 
litteral, 7-9 litoral, [ad. L. littoralis, better 
litordlis, f. litor-, Hitts (often written lil/tts) shore. 
Cf. F. lilloral,'] 

A. adf. Of or pertaining to the shore ; existing, 
taking place upon, or adjacent to the shore. 

■ z656"in Blount Glossogr. 2657 W. Rand tr. Gassendis 
Life Peiresc ii. 125 1‘he litteral parts when they are just 
against the rising Sun are sooner inlightned. 2803 Ediu, 
Rex\ I. 378 The British forces would only attack by sea, or 
by a littoral warfare. 2833 Lyell Print. Geol. 1 1 1. 346 The 
littoral Cordillera of Brazil. 2853 Phillips Rivers Yorksh. 
V. 252 'ITie beneficial action of the sea air is apparent on our 
littoral climate. 2869 Rawlinson Anc, Hist, 320 The 
littoral extent of Italy is, in proportion to its area, very 
considerable. 1875 Wonders Phys. World ii. ii. 223 The 
ice of littoral glaciers exhibits a green colour. 2895 
Hoffman Begin. Writing 'J'he Innuit of littoral Alaska. 

' b. Zool,,Geol„tXc.\ Growing, living, or deposited 
on the ‘liuoral zone' (see quot. 1876). 

2662 Lovell Hist. Anim. Min, Introd., Fishes.. are 
either pelagious, living in the main sea, . . or litorall, living 
neer the .shore. 2731 Bailey vol. \l. Litoral shell.. 27^ Da 
Costa Conehologyct .Some IShell.fish] are even littoral, or 
inhabit the .shores. 2830 Lyell Princ. Geol, 1, 151 There were 
then also littoral formations in progress, such as are indicated 
by the English Crag. 2845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xiii. (1879) 285 
1 he islands were here . . composed of a .stratified, soft, littoral 
deposit. 2866 Tate Brit. Mollusks iv. 82 Limax gngates 
is a littoral animal, ^2876 Pace Adv. Text-Bk. Geol. lii. 76 
The Littoral [zone] lies between high and low water mark. 
2880 Gray A’/rv/r/. Bot. 419/2 Litoral, Littoral, Belonging 
to or growing on the seashore or rivershore. 

B sb, A littoral district ; the region lying along 
the shore. [After It. Httorale, F. littoral.^ 

[2825 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. (1838) XII. 287 By the 
cession to Geneva of part of the httorale of the lake by the 
King 6f Sardinia.] 1828 IJ. R. Best] Italy ^9, He has ob- 
tained a littoral, or sca-coast, stretching along the whole of 
liis continental territory. 1859 W. H. Gregory Egypt W. 103 
The towns along the Mediterranean littoral. 1868 E. P. 
Wright Ocean World iv. 79'rhe sand of the littoral of all 
existingseasissofull of these minute but elegant shells. iBSz 
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O'Donovan Oasis PreF. 7 The Russian 'settlements 

'on the Eastern Caspian littoral. • 1894’ Set, Monthly 
June 162 Tlie portion of the Caribbean littoral commonly 
known as the Mosquito Coast. 

Littour, eaily lorm of Liotob ; obs. f. Litter sb. 
liittress (li-lres). (See quot.) 

1875 Knight Diet, Meek., Littress, a smooth kind of 
cartridge-paper, used in the manufacture of cards. 

Littuit, variant of LiTUiT Obs. 

Iiituanian, obs. form of Lithu-vniar. 
Idtnate ^li'tirfie't), a. Bot. [f. L. litii-us clarion 
-h -ate 2 2.J Forked with the points turned a little 
outwards. 

1866 in Treas, Bot, 1889 Syd, Soc, Lex, 
^ibU'iforzn, rare"-‘°. [f. L. HtU'Us clarion 
+ -(inform.] Shaped like a clarion. 

1840 in Smart ; and hence in )nod. Diets, 

i'liitnib. Obs. Also 7 littuit, lytuite. 

[variant of Lettice ] (See quots.) 

1562 Lei GH ylr/wr/V (15971 75 b, The second {furj is called 
Argent, and is vsed for a doubling, and taken for the Lit- 
tuit’s skin. 2610 'Guillim Heraldry i. iii. 9 The skinne or 
furre of a Title beast called a Lytuite, no named (a.s 1 conceiue) 
[of I Lithuania. 1731 in Bailev voI. II, 

Xiitulte (U‘ti«(3it). (Jeol, [ad.mod.L. 
f. litims : see LiTUua ; so called from its shape.] 
A fossil cephalopod shell of the genus Liittiics, 

1828 -32 in Webster. 1837 Buckland Geol. d- Min, I. 365 
Litiate, Together with the Orthoceratitc,^ .there occurs a 
cognate genus of chambered shells, called Lituites. 1859 in 
Page Handbk, GeoL Terms, 

Iiituolite(llTir/|^l3it). Geol [f.mod.L.Zf/Wi^/'fjr, 
dim. of L. lilntts (^see Lrruus : the name refers to 
the shape of the shell) + -IT.2.] A microscopic 
.fossil foramini^er of the genus Liiuala, 

1843 Humble Diet. Geol. etc., Lituolite^ a fossil Htuola. 
1859 in Pace Handbk. Geol, Terms. 

II titura (liiiu9Ta). Ent.. [L.] (See quot.) 
Hence Iivturate a. Ent, and Bot, (see quots.), 
2826 Kirby &: Sp, Eniomol. IV. 285 Lititra, an indeter* 
minate spot powing paler at one end, as if daubed or 
blotted, /i/rti, LUurate, a surface painted W’ith one or 
more such spots [Litur®]. 1866 Treas, Bot.^ Liturate^ 
when spots are formed by the abrasion of the surface. 

tUturatei Obs, rare'~^, [f. L. 
ppl. stem of litnrarCy f, litura an erasure, f. AV-, ppl, 
stem of linh'e to blot out,] trans. To blot out, 
erase. 255$ in Blou.st Glessagr, 

IiitTlXge (litDuds;), rare-^. In 8 litur^. [ad. 
h. lititrg‘US^ Gr. A«troup7-dr (see Litcrgy).] A 
priest or minister; «Liturgist 3. 

X737,Waterland Eucharist 478 In these three ways, the 
Christian Officers are Priests, or Llturgs to very excellent 
Purposes, far above the Legal ones. [In some recent Diets.} 
Iiiturge, obs. form of Litharge. 

Ijiturgic (HtS'Jdgik), a. and sb. [ad. late L, 
lititrgic-uSi a. Gr. XftToi>p7i/c-dr, f. \urovpy‘bs', see 
Liturgy.] A.*adJ. s=Liturgic.\.l. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Liiur^ck, pertaining to such a 
Liturgy; ministerial. ai'j^^'^svt.QwExpost.withScciarisi 
IT Misc. Poems 1773 II. 280 At all liturgic Pray’r and 
Praise it storms. As Man’s Inventions. 1782 Warton Hist. 
Eng;.' Poetry HI. xxvii. i66 'The Te Deum, Benedicius^ 

. .and the rest of the liturgic hymns. x88o T. C. Murray 
Orig, <5* Gro7vtk Ps. ix. 282 We saw that it [Ps. cviii] W’as a 
purely liturgic cento. 

b. Gr. Antiq. (Cf. Liturgy 3.) 

1849 Grote Grccee 11. Ixi. (1862) V. 318 The Athenians 
abridged the costly splendour of their choric and liturgic 
ceremonies at home. 

~Q.5b.pI, tl. ? Liturgical books, Obs. 

. <z 1677 Barrow Pope's Suprem. (i65o) 81 The like may be 
said Jor Saint James, if he [as the Roman church doth in 
its Liturgicks suppose) were an Apostle. 

2 . a. The study of liturgies, their form, origin, 
etc. b. That part of pastoral theology which 
deals with the conduct of public worship. 

. *855 OciLViE, Supp!., Liturgies, the doctrine or theory of 
liturgies. 2860 Worcester (citing Eclcctie 1882 W. 

Ministry of If'^ord sg6 Ample treatises on Homi- 
letics, Liturgies, etc. 2882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 
2127 His principal writings relate to liturgies. 
Iiitur^cal (lit^ud^ikal), a. [Formed as prec, 
-h -AL.] Pertaining to or connected with public 
worship; having to do with liturgies or forms of 
public worship, or spec, wdth the Liturgy or Eu- 
charistic service. Also, pertaining to liturgies. 

Liturgical colours \ the colours used in eccledastical vest- 
ments, hangings for the altar, etc., varying according to the 
season, festival, or kind of service. Liturgical day \ a day 
on which mass was celebrated. 

2641 Milton Animatht.^V'S, 1831 III. po2 The time is 
taken up with a tedious number of Liturgicall tautologies, 
and iropertinencies. 2704 Fcst.ff Fasts ix-dysg) 

581 There being no less than five liturgical Words in that 
Text, 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers I. it. 106 The greatest 
Liturgical scholars are divided on the meaning of this 
ordinance. Ibid. 172 ‘The Anglo-Saxons got all their litur- 
gical books from Rome. 2862 Pearson harly ^ piid. Ages 
Fng. 135 A liturgical service Tike that of the missal. 2875 
Chamb yrtcl. No. 233. 54 The impressive pomp of liturgii^ 
ceremonial. 2894 O. J. Rrjciiel in Trans. Exeter Dto- 
oesan ..^Irehit. Soc. I. 30 TTiat Pope writing to Decendus 
informs him that on ordinary liturgical days the presbyters 
cwsecraied with their bishop. 

• Hence t.itti*r^cally<z//z>., from a liturgical point 
of view ; in a liturg)», in liturgical worship. 

■ *S64 Goulburn Communion Ofice I. 77 Liiurgically con- 


sidered the Decalogue is to be regarded as a lesson from 
the Law. 1809 '1*. K. Cheyne Chr. Use Psalms i. 18 The 
Psalms are all used llturgically. 

Iiitnrgician (liiwd^i-Jan). [f. Liturgic*. see 
-iciAN.] One skilled in liturgies. 

2689 Chr. Wordsworth in Guardian 23 Nov. 1767/1 
Hepry Bradshaw (who had naturally yet more of the litur- 
' giclan’s spirit), 

Ziiturgiological (lityud^i^lp-d^ikal), a. [f. 

LiTUHGiuLOGY-h-ic-f-AL.] Pertaining to of con- 
nected With liturgiology, 

Athensnm 16 July 80/1 What is to be thought of 
the hiurgiological attainments of a writer who cites as an 
authority ‘ the Catholic Prayer Book’? 1894 IVestm. Gas. 
20 Nov. 3/3 The book, ‘The Hours of the Virgin Mary’, 
was published by the society for its liturgiological interest. 

Iiiturgiologist (Iiliijcl.3.pl6d5ist). [f. next 
-h-iST.] One wfio is skilled in liturgiology. 

1866 Ch. Times 27 Jan. 30/3 Ninety-nine out of a hundred 
llturgiologists, .. would have .. replaced the old Roman 
names so unnecessarily laid aside. 1882 'T. F. Simmons 
Alms ^ Oblations x8 By the offering of the oblations and 
prayers, sub uno, as liturgiologisis express it. 

Iiiturgiology (liiOrd^ip-loagi). [f. Liturgy 
- f-OLOGY.J The science which treats of lituigies. 
1863 Neale [title) Essays on Liturgiology. 2866 Ch. 
Times 27 Jan. 30/1 Liturgiology is passing out of the stage 
of private investigation and theory into a salient feature in 
the daily work of the clergy'. ^ 1889 Q. Rev. Jan. 188 The 
Science of Comparative Liturgiology, 

Iiiturgist (U lojd^isi). [f. Liturgy -t- -ist. 
Cf. F. liturgiste (1752, Diet, de Trevoux).] 

1 . One who uses or advocates the use of a liturg)’. 

2649 Milton Eikon. i. Wks. 1852 III. 344 Manuals, and 

Handmaids of Devotion, the lip-work of every Prelaiical 
Liturgist, clapt together, and quilted out of Scripture 
phrases. x6.. Harl. MS, 6612, If. 2 The Catholick Lytur- 
gist to his rightly religious frend. 1822 Religionism 54 
Keep your distance, caitiff wretches, do, Vile liturgists ! 

2 . A student of or authority on liturgies; a com- 
piler of a liturgy or liturgies. 

1657 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer (1664) 218 It comes down 
to us from ancient times, as appears by S. Hieromes Lecti- 
onaTius..and other old Liturgists and Expositors. ^la 
Sir G. Wheler Liturgy a/ier tke Ane. 202 <MS.) Our 
Apostolic and Primitive Liturgists. 1B49 Rock Ch. of 
Fathers I. 450 Dionigi, the liturgist. 2694 Tablet 24 Alar. 
443 In. .the works of mediaeval liturgists . . Holy Week is 
called Hebdomoda Authentiea. 

3 . One who celebrates divine worship ; a minister. 

1S48 R. I. WiLBERFORCE Doct, IncaimatioK xii. (2852) 327 
The Minister ought not to be considered as merely a 
preacher, but also as a real Liturgist, i.e. as the organ 
through which the devotion of the congregation is conveyed. 
2890 in Century Diet, 

Hence Jiiturfiri’stical a., of or pertaining to a 
liturgist. 

1880 Chr. Wordsworth in Guardian 13 Nov, 2767/2 
A Bishop.. has an Inherent Hturgistical character by our 
ancient custom. 

Liinirgize (li’to-idgeiz), w. rare-^K [f. Liturgy 
- j- -IZE.] tntr. To perform a liturgical act. 

2826 G. S. Faber Dipic. Romanism (1853) 245 They, who 
bring these oblations in remembrance of the Lord, approach 
not 10 the dogma-s of the Jews : but, liturgising spiritually, 
they .shall be called the sons of wisdom. 

Litxirgy (li'tpjdgi). Also 6-7 leitoiirgde, 
leiiurgie, -y, liturgie. [ad. med.L. liturgiay a, 
Gr. \€tTovpyta public service, service of the gods, 1 
public worship, f. Xeirovpyos (also Hesych.) 

public servant, minister, f. *A€rTo-s (believed to be 
a var. of *A77iToy, public, recorded in the subst. uses 
Xiiirov public hall, ApVi/ priestess; app. a 

derivative of Aewr, Aadr people) +-€^70? that works. 
Cf. F. liturgie (i6th c.).] 

1 . The service of the Holy Eucharist: properly 
applied to the rite of the Eastern Church. In 
liturgies, used spec, (with qualification) of the dif- 
ferent types of Eucharistic service. 

2560 Becon Catech. v. Wks, 1564 I. 462 b, In the Liturgie 
of the Ethiopes we reade thus. So sone as the Gospel is 
ended, the Deacon sayth (etc.}. 2564 Harding to 

fe^vets Challenge 105 Basile in his liturgie, that is to saye, 
seruice of his Masse, sayelh thus in a prayer. 1565 Jewel 
Repl. Harding 10 St. James Liturgie hath a special prayer 
for them that liue in Monasteries. 2635 Pagitt Christianogr. 

73 They use the Liturgie of Saint Chrysostome. 2843 Pusey 
Serm. Holy Euch. 2^ The Liturgies join together, mani- 
foldly, remission of sms and life eternal, as the two great 
fruits of the Sacrament. 1890 Ch. Q. Rev. Jan. 288 The 
revision of the Scottish ‘ Liturgy’ or Communion Office.^ 

2 . A fonn of public worship, esp. in the Christian 
Church ; a collection of formularies for the conduct 
of Divine service. +Also, public worship con- 
dneted in accordance ivith a prescribed form. 

■ ^*S93 Exam. H. Bar<r:ve,eXo. Bjb, Wither he ihinketh 
that any Leitourgies, or prescript formes of prayer, may be 
imposed vpon the church. 2594 Hooker Reel. Pol. iv. xi. 

§ 9 The Church in her liturgies hath intermingled with 
readings out of the New Testament lessons taken out of the 
Law and the Prophets. 2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ir. xxv. 

§ 20 Four main branches of divinity; faith, manners, liturg^’, 
and government. 2640 Bp. Hall Humb. Remonstr. 9 The 
primesubjects of ibeir quarrcll, and contradiction, Leitourgie 
and Episcopacy. 2657-^* Heylin Hist. Ref. 11 . Pref, 47 
The Smectymnian -. rather chose to fell down Liturgie it 
.self as having no authority from the Word of God. ^04 
Swift Mech. Operation Spirit Misc. (1711) 290 Their Dis- 
cretion in limiting their Devotions and their Deities to their 
several Districts, nor ever suffering the Liturgy of the white 


God, to cross or interfere with that of the black. 1B54 
Emerson Soc. Aims, Quo/. 4- Orig. Wks. (Bohn) 

1 X1. 214 The p<almsand liturgies of churches, are . . of this 
slow grovNth. 1885 A. M. Fairbairn Catholicism 11. iv. 73 
. Organs and liturgies have found a home in the land and 
church of Kmoa'. 

B. JoNsoN AVa///miH. ii. The Liturgie of Loue, 
Ouid de arte ama/uli. 1631 Hobbes Leviath. \. xii. 54 
Charming, and Conjuring (the^ Leiiurgy of Witches). 1784 
CowPER Taskyx. 679 For Garrick was aworshipper hlm'.elf; 
He drew ilie liturgy, and framed the rites And solemn cere- 
monial of the day. 

b. Chiefly with The Book of Common Prayer. 
2629 Prv.vne Ch. Etfg. 128 That worthy Arch-Bishop 
Craniner caused our Leiiurgy to be translated into Laiine. 
0x646 Milton Sonnet^ On nctv forcers of Conscience, Be- 
cause you have thrown of your Prelate Lord, And with stiff 
Vowe.s renounc’d his Liturgie. 1688 Penton Guardiajt’s 
Instruct. 1x897135 The simple, full and significant style of 
the Liturgy. 1704 Nelson Fest. Fasts 11739) Prelim. 
Instruction 2, K. Charles 2. i.ssued out a Commission for the 
reviewing of the Liturgy. 2828 Macaulay Hallam Ess, 
(1887) 64 To this circumstance she [ti.e Church of England] 
o\ve.s. .her noble and pathetic liturgy. 1843 Borrow Bible 
in Spain (ed. 2 Ill.xii. 222 It ivas Sunday., and I happened 
to be reading the Liturgy. 

3 . Gr, Antiq. At Athens, a public office or duty 

which the richer citizens discliar^ed at their own 
expense. . , 

1836 Lytton Athens (1837) II. 461 The State received the 
aid of. .what were termed liturgies from individuals, 2847 
Grote Greece 11. xi. III. 159 The Liturgies of the State, 
as they were called, unpaid functions such as the trierarchy, 
choregy, gymna.siarchy, which entailed expence and trouble 
upon the holder of them. 2^0 Sat. Rev. 25 Dec. 790 It was 
a species of liturgy— a voluntary contribution to a great 
public object. 

4 . altrib. and Comb, 

16^1 Miutou A fiimadv. 25 The principall scope of those 
Ltturgie-founders was to prevent either the malice or 
the weaknesse of the Ministers. X72X Count^'ey-Man's Lett, 
to Curat 48 Make him a Church of England or Liturgie- 
Man, the be.’^t way you ever can. 2902 IVcstm. Gaz. 22 Aug. 
10/t The liturgy-melodies,.cannowag.'iin be given in their 
original purity. 

Hence t rare’^'^y iraits.y to conduct 

by means of the Lituigy. 

27x6 M. Davies III. 20 All the Presbyterians 

..^unanimously agree to go to the Cburch-SeriTce, to be 
Liturgy'd into Wedlock and into the Grave. 

fl litxms (li'liWiiis). [L.] 
i 1 . Bom, Antiq, a. The crooked staff home by 
j an augur ; an augural wand. b. A curved trumpet, 

, a clarion. 

I [2579-80 North Plutarch, Camillus (2595) 259 They, .did 
finde .. Romulus augures crooked staffe. ., This staffe is 
' crooked at one of the ends, and . . they call it Lilnns.) s 5 tx 
Coryat's Crudities, Pauegyr. Verses lib, iHote) The 
.Augures Ittuus or bended staffe. 2776 Burney IHsi M us. 

I. 518 A double Lituus, The lituus wa.s a crooked mtUlary 
instrument, in the form of the augural staff, whence it had 
its name. It was a species of Clarion, or octave Trumpet. 
x8ox A. Ranken Hist. France I. i. ii. 234 1 he lituus of the 
Roman augurs became the crosier, or bishop’s staff. 2851 
D. Wilson ( 1863) I. n. iii. 36S A lituus or musical 
wind-instrument found in 1768. 

2 . Math. (See quot. 1830.) 

[<z2^x6 R. Cotes Harjuouia Meusurarum [1722) S| Hujus 
generis alteram hie adjungam Spiralem, quani Lilui Figur- 
am appello propter forrmc similitudinem.] 2758 Lyons 
Fluxions iv. § 119 If BF is Inversely as the square of SP, 
tlie curve is called by Mr. Cotes the Lituus. 2839 Penny 
Cyel. XIV. 58 Lituus, a name given to a spiral thus 
described Lit a variable circular sector alwaj-s haye^ its 
centre at one fixed point, and one of its terminal radii In a 
given direction. Let the area of the sector always remain 
the same; then the extremity of the other terminal radius 
describes the lituus. The polar equation of this spiral 
is = a. 

3 . ZooL A genus of ceplialopods, .now called 
Spirilla ; a shell of the genus. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., The lituus Is always a 
conic shell, running in a strait line from the mouth, through 
a great part of the length, and from the end of this strait 
part to the extremity, twisting into the shape of a cornu 
ammonis. Ibid., Lituites, a name given to the stones formed 
in the lituus shell. 


Iiiue, Iiiuf, 111^1(6, obs. ff. Lieu, Ijfe, Lior. 
Livable ; see Liveable. 

Livanomancy, erron. var. Libanomakcy. 
Livar, obs. form of Liver sb.^ 

Live (l3lv), a. [An attributive use of live in on 
live. Alive. Cf. lives in Life sb. 15.] 

1, That is in the possession or enjoyment of life; 
living, as opposed to ‘ dead \ Live hair, feathers : 
hair or feathers pulled from a living animal. 

' 2542 Udall Apophih. Erasm. 256 b, A liue doggue, a 
Cocke, an adder and an ape. 2548 Par. Lrasm., 

Mark zg b, A liue cark.as Jiuyng only to bis payne 
ment. 2590 Shaks. Mids. N. 11. i. 172 The luyce of Jt on 
sleeping eye-lids laid. Will make or man or 
dote Vpon the next liue creature that it sees. 2597 ^ 

r_:.. c ^ seemed., not against reason 

f co^Istructionof law,as hue- 


pretends to buy Live Hair to a Live- 

L’Estrasce Fables cclxxxvi. 250, ' c Wafken Ten 

Begger then a Dead Countess. ' visible 2S48 

r&. a IV. II. iv. 99 The 

Kingsley .S-aiw/x 7 mr- i. K^-four-ineb wooden saint, :md 
of hypocrisy bow doun his four-foot live 

the samcweicht of honesty not I brought two live 

one? 1856 iiRS. Carlyle Ac//. D* b ■ ^ 
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plants in flower pots. 1864 Brownikc 7* Lees Wife viii. ii, 
'Tis a clay cast - . From Hand live once, dead long ago. 1B7S 
'islKWt. Hist. Inst. iv. 107 It ILe. the land] has* live chattels 
and dead chattels’. 1^7 Allbittt's Syst. Med.^ II. 686 The 
importation of live cattle from countries in which foot*and- 
mouth disease exists, has been prohibited. 

f b. absoL Obs. 

1565 T. Staplctok Forir. Faith 125 b, A comfort for the 
liue, and token of thtir good heart. 1577 Fulke Two 
T reat, agst. Papists 11. 456 One sacrifice for the liue and 
the deade. 1608 Willet Hexapla Exod. 486 Both the liue 
and dead should be equally diuided. 1699 Bentlev Phnl. 
xi. 279 This Gentleman .. that can put the Dead and the 
Live together in Dialogue, 

c. Somewhat frequent in jocular use, esp. in * a 
real live — ’ (plan,^ occas. of inanimate thin.qs). 

1887 Fun 26 Oct. XLVI. 175/1 A real live glass milk-jug 
..given to every lady that buys one pound of our two shil- 
ling Bohea. 1890 W. A. Wallace Only a Sister 53 Rose- 
mary had taken a great deal of trouble to catch ‘ a real 
live ’ philosopher. 

d. A live certainty : app. a nonce-phrase, sub- 
stituted for a dead certainty (see Dead a. iSi. 

1855 Thackeray NntKomes II. xlii. 374 Then hTac- 
kenzie would probably be with them to a live certainty. 

2 . iransf. and Jig. in various applications. 

a. Of impersonal agencies, conditions, etc. : Full 
of life or active power ; stirring or swarming with 
Jiving beings ; indicating the presence of life ; bus}', 
active. (Cf. Alive 5, 6.) 

1647 H. More Song' ^Sout iir. ir. xxiv, Flush light she 
sendeth forth, and live Idees. 1853 M. Arnold Scholar- 
Gipsy li. All the live murmur of a summer’s day. 1858 
Kingsley Parable from Liebig \m. (1873)251 The world 
is loo live yet for thee. 1878 Dowden Stud. Lii.^ Geo. 
Eliot ii. 296 Style . . so Hve with breeding imagery. 

b. (Chiefly U.S.')* Of persons: Full of energy 
and alertness ; * wide-awake’, up-to-date. Of ques- 
tions, subjects of consideration : Of present interest 
and importance; not obsolete or exhausted. 

1B77 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly 147, I shall only get 
live people to write for me. 1877 Talmage 50 Serm. 26 In 
all the world of literature there is no such live book as the 
Bible. x838 Bryce Auier. Ceuirnw. III. cviii. 565 An enter- 
prising man. .created a new type of * live’ newspaper. 1900 
8 Sept. 6i8/i The strenuous effort of the Repub- 
licans to resurrect the money question and make it*a live 
issue is becoming ludicrous. 

3 . Of combustibles ; Klaraing, glowing. 

i6ir Bible Isa. vi.6 Then flew one of the Seraphims vnto 
mee. having, a Hue-cole in his hand, a 1626 W. Sclater 
Evp. 2 Thess. 11629) 288 Where is any liue sparke or scede 
of Grace? 175^ tr. KeysUr's Trav. 11760) III. 34 The 
scorpion, when hemmed in with live coals .. stings himself 
in the head. 1840-2 Geo. Eliot in Academy 20 Jan, (1894) 
56/3 Philanthropy, kindled Wthe Hve coal of gratitude and 
devotion to the Author of all things. 1865 Swinburne 
Dolores 245 When thy gardens were lit with Hve torches. 
1887 Bowen Firg. jEneldv. 103 Under the spits Hve embers 
place. 

iransf andfg. 1658-9 Burton's Diary (iSsS) III, 278 
We come to set up votes that are Hve quarreb, like York 
and I^ncaster. Z728-46 Thomson Spring 964 Now from 
tlie virgin’s cheek a fresher bloom Shoots less and less the 
Hve carnation round. 1873 T. W. Hicginson Oldpori Days 
190 'I'here is to-day such a Hve sparkle on the water, such 
a Iuminou.s freshness on the gras.s,- 1902 Btacleiv. Mag. 
May 646/x ' Dead’ and ‘live’ were terms used in speaking 
of dull opal that could be made to flash as if alive by the 
application of water. 

4 . Containing unexpended energy. Of a shell, a 
match, etc.; Unkindled, unexploded. Of a rail, 
wire, etc.; Charged with electricity. Of a car- 
tridge : Containing a bullet, opposed to blank, 

Harial Chron. I. 440 A quantity of six-inch live shells 
fired. ^ 1833 Alison Hist. Europe (1849-50) XI. Ixxvii. | 6. 
506 Live shells were placed along the top of the rampart. 
X890 Daily News 4 Jan. 6/6 Touching a live electric wire 
somewhere in the city. x8^ Times 29 May 6/6, 1 have 
repeatedly found matches about the ground. They were 
* live ’ matches. X897 Daily News to Mar. 7/4 The accused 

s-aid, * You are^ a fine pal to give me a Hve cartridge *, 

1898 Westm. Gaz. ii July c/i The rails are said to be * live* 
when charged with the electric current. 1^8 AllbuU's 
Syst. Med.\. 856 A person for example may be seriously 
injured .. through an iron tool in his hand by which acci- 
dental contact h made with Hve metal. 

5 . a. Of a mineral, a rock ; Native, unwrought ; 
s=L, vivas. !:>. Of air: In its native state, pure. 

x66i Lovell Hist. Atiim. d* Min. as Live brimstone, 
boiled to the ihickncsse of Honey. X778 Pennant 7 our in 
Wales II. 307 A well cut in the live rock. x8ss Browning 
Old Pictures in P'lor. ii, Through the Hve translucent baih 
of .nir, 185$ Tennyson Maud 1. xiii. 11 His essences turn’d 
the live air .sick. 1875 Browning Aristoph. Apol. 1526 The 
live rock latent under wave and foam. 

6. »Said of parts of machines or apparatus which 
either themselves move or impart motion to others. 
(Cf. Dead a. 23,) 

1825 J. Nicholson Operat. MecJiamc 325 The dead pulley 
is fixed to the axis and turns with it, and the other, which 
slips round it, is called the hve pulley. t:x86o H. Stuart 
Seaman's Cateck. 74 There is a live sheave for the working 
top pendant, and a dumb one for the hawser. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Meek., Live-axle^ one communicating power; in 
contradistinction to a dead or blind axle. Hi t.y Live-heoil, 
the hcad-stock of a lathe, which contains the live-spindle. 
1878 L«KKYER Stargazing 308 Tlirce conical rollers carried 
by a loose or ‘live’ ring. x 832 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 
53 The metal rollers are each made to revolve round their 
own pins, which arc secured to a plate, called the Hve ring. 
1884 Knight Diet. Meek. Soppl, Live Binr, n circular 
gang of wheels, as used in the lurn-Lablcs of draw-bridges, 
and in those for locomoli'TS. x834 F. J. BRriTKN 


•5- Clochvt. 156 [A} Live Spindle .. (is] a rotating spindle; 
applied generally to the rotating mandrel of a lathe. 

7 . Of or pertaining to a living being. ^ Live 
voice', the voice of a living man. (Cf. vivd voce.) 
Live weight', the weight of an animal while living. 

x6x3 Jackson II. 367 For the begetting of true and 

liuely faith, we suppose the liue voice of an ordinary Minis- 
tery as the Organe, where^ (etc.). 1649 J. H. Motion to 
Pari. Adv. Learn. 32 Ineflf^tuali ..if not quickned with 
some live-voyce and knowing assistance. 187a Baker Nile 
Tribut. XV. 261 l*he Hve weight of the male would be about 
five hundred pounds. 1898 'Pians.Highl, iy Agric. 60^.286 
'I‘he live weights of the individual sheep were ascertained 
three times during the experiment. 

8. In various collocations and combinations: 

•{•live anatomy, vivisection (see Anatomv 1 b) ; 
live-asunder 1 nonce-wd.f (torn) apart while living 
(as a limb from the body) ; live-birth, the fact of 
a cliild’s lieing bora alive ; live-born a., born alive; 
live-broken broken alive ; live-cannibalism, 
the practice of eating the flesh of human victims 
still living ; live-gang U. S. (see quot.) ; t live- 
goods, ?» Live-stock ; Brickmaking 

(see quot.) ; f live-like a.y resembling a living per- 
son; live matter (see quot.); *|* live-personal 
ff., made by the person himself; -V live-shape, 
living form ; live-steam (see quot.) ; live-thorn 
a.y constructed of living thorn (cf. qiiickthorn 
Quick D); live-vat (see quot.); flive-wight, a 
living thing; live-work (see quot.). Also Live- 
bait, Live-oak, Live-stock. 

axB^i Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (X836) II. 248 He h.is by 
guile torn himself *Hve-asunder from nature, and is, there- 
fore, himself in a prcter-natural state. 1889 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
S.V. Live-birth. The aerated condition of tlie lungs is no 
proof of *Uv'e-birth in the legal sense. 1797 Mrs. A. M. 
Bennett Beggar Girl II, iii. 41 The self same house .. 
where they had nine children 'live born and christened. 
•1824 Campbfxl Theodoric Wks.(i837) 55 A wretch *Hve- 
broken on misfortune’s wheel. X804 Ann. Rex'. 11. 199/1 
After these atrocities it would seem trifling to speak . . of 
the * live-cannibalism of Tongataljoo. 1875 Knight D/r/. 
Mei'h., *Lh*<‘.gang. a gang-saw mill, so arranged as to cut 
through and through the logs without previous slabLing. 
1626 Jackson Creed \\\\. xiii. § 1 To exercise the like rage 
upon his person or *Uve-goods, which did the wrong, could 
be no satisfaction either to the law, or party wronged. 
1836 Penny Cyel. V. 408/2 Clamp-bricks are burned in the 
following manner The flues or *livc holes— are carried op 
two courses high through the clamp. 16x4 Jackson Creed 
lit. xti. § 3 Hauing now met them as *liue-Hke as they 
ihemselues were. 1875 Knight Did. Mec/Uf * Live-matter 
{Printing), type in page or column ready for priming. 1614 
Jackson Creed 111. xvii. § 6 Moses’ *H\ e-personal proposal. 
i8sx-6x MavheW Lond. Labour 11. 393 Some of the 
most experienced ‘*Hve salesmen’ and ‘dead salesmen’. 
X626 Jackson Creedvwx. x. § x The lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, tooke their distinct 
specificall being, or ■"live-shape, from the first sinne. 1875 
Knight Did. Meek.. * Live-steam, t. Steam from the boiler 
at its full pressure; in contradistinction to dead-steam, 
a. Steam from the hoilcr; in contradistinction to exhaust- 
steam, 1889 Pall Mall G. 21 Oct. 3/2 The heat is supplied 
by the waste steam, supplemented if nece'-sary by Hve 
steam. 1893 Daily Nesvs 29 June 5/2 Enclosed with a 
strong *Iive-ihorn palisade impenetrable to arrows. x85z 
Morfit Tanning Currying 163 The fresh, or *Iive 
vat, is that which has not yet been worked^ X657 W. Rand 
tr, Oasseti Its Life Peiresc ii. 148 AH which he possesses, 
seems to be no lesse common to all learned men, then the 
Air and Water are to all "Live-wights. x668 Culi’Epper & 
Cole Barihol. Anat. 1. xx. 51 Those Live-wighis which 
have no Lungs, have no bladder. xBss Cornwall 148 We 
might di-iiingiiish these two kinds of work as dead and 
"live work—lhe dead being that which proceeds in the dead 
rock, and the live chat which is concerned in extracting and 
pulverizing the ores. 

b. In the names of varions contrivances for hold- 
in|r living objects or for examining them microscopi- 
cally, as live-box, -car, -trap, -well. 

1862 Gosse m Pop. Set. Rev. 1. 41 note. Specimens 
hatched in the same live-box, in the same water, from the 
same brood, and on thc^ s.ame day. ^ 1875 Knight Did. 
Mech; Live-trap, a device for imprisoning living micro- 
scopic objects. It consists of three parallel glass slips; the 
miadle one has a circular perforation forming the cell, while 
the other ones constitute the sides. 1883 Fisheries Exkib. 
Caial 199 Live-car, full size, for keeping fish alive. 1^3 
FunFs Stand. Did., Lsve-well, a well in a fishing-boat for 
keeping fish alive. 

liive (liv), i/.l Pa. t. and pa. pple. lived (livd). 
Foiriis ; Inf. a. I libbon, 2-4 li-, lybben, 3 
Or»i. libbenn, $, i lifian, lifisean, lyfan, -ian, 
leofian, -iS3an,iVbrfAK»/i,lifi5a,2-4iifen,livien, 
3 Orm. lifenn, 2-4, 6 liven; 3 leofen, leofven, 
(lioven,luvien),4-5 lif(Ae, (4 lijf.lyfve, luf(e), 
4-6 ly ve{n, lyvie, -yn, Sc. leif(f(e, loyff, lyf (f(e, 
5 lyr(o. (4-5 liw-e, -i, -y, lywe) ; 2, 4-3 lef,en, 
4-5 leven, -yn, (4 levin, loven), 5 lewyn, 5-6 
leve, 6-7 Sc. leaf, leivve, 4- live. Pa. t. 1 lif- 
ode, -ade, lifde, 2-5 livede, 4- lived. Pa. pple. 

I sslifd, 3-4 y-lyved, i-lyved, (6 liven, lyven), 
3- lived. [A Common Teutonic weak vb. : OE. 
libban (WS.). lifian, lifian (Anglian and in poetical 
texts), pa, t. lifodc, lifde, coiresp. to OFris. libba, 
Itva, leva, i'M.libbtan, pa-t. pl./»#(f«K (Dn. 

OHG. lehen (MHG., mod.G. Icieii) to Hve, ON. 
Ufa to live, remain (Sw. lefva -to live, epvar-lefaa 


to remain, Da. leve to live), Goth, liban, pi. t. 
Ubaida to live OTeut. stem *liv&-, f. root 
(■.iaib-) to remain, continue, whence Life ib., q.v. 
for cognate words.] 

1 . inlK To be alive ; to have life (see Life 1 b) 
either as an animal or as a plant ; to be cap.able of 
vital functions. + To live and look (fee Look ii.). 

In tills .sense the simple present is now arck. or rhelorical' 
the compound present is living is the u>unl form. ’ 

C825 Vesp, Psalter cfxCu i8 SVe Sa 3e lif^ac) we bledslaS 
dryhten. 971 Blickt. Horn. 57 Se Ilchoma buton mete £: 
drence leofian ne majs. a xooo O, E. Chron. an. 901 
(Parker MS.) He wolde o<ler otlcie b»r Hbban oSSe |)a;r 
lic"an. c X17S Pater Nosier in Lamb. Horn. 65 Ure pultes 
lauerd bon us forxeuen al swa we dok alle men hcl liuen. 
CX205 Lay. 4668 Ich sugge to socle hat leouecl 1>I 
broker, a x*25 Leg. Knth. 2262 Tu schali libben, & beon 
leof & wurS me. a xysts Cursor M. 17408 J>e lauerd Hues 
yee did on rode, c X330 R- Brunne Chron. (1810) 17 pai 
to he kyng Egbriht alle were |?ei gynen For her heriiage 
ker to die or lyuen. CZ400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ilL 9 per- 
fore may na bestc rve fewle Hfle pare. CS460 TmvntUy 
Myst. XIV. 95 And, certys, for to lyf or dy I shall not fayll. 
xs., Inierl. 4 Elevi. 452, I am for you so necessarj’ Ye can 
not lyue without me. xsz9 Rastell Pastyme (t8ii) 33 He 
was crownyd lyuing hy.s fader by pope Johnn. 2587 Golding 
De Mornay v. Now this second Plant Hued in the first, 
ere it liued in itselfe, and al liuing wight.s do Hue, moue, 
and feele . . afore they come forth. x6ii Bible Gen. xlv. 3 
And Joseph said ,. Doeih my father yet liue? 1677 Gale 
Cri. Gentiles II. iv. 309 Plants are said by some kind of 
analogic to live, yet they cannot be said properly to live... 
Brutes are said properly to Hve, because they have a true 
self-motion. 177^ Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) II. 198 1’hose 
parts may be ^aid to Hve no longer when the circulation 
ceases, 1821 Shelley Adouais xli, He lives, be wake.'- — 
'tis Death is dead, not he. x8xB Lvtton Leila 1. ii, Yonder 
stream is of an element in which man cannot live nor breathe. 
1862 J, F. S TEPHEN Def. R, I Williams 296 A more eminent or 
more excellent man hardly ever lived. 

b. fp. of ihings; To exist, be fotmtl. poel. 

*593 Shaks. Rich. II, 11. ii. 79 We are on the earth Where 
nothing Jiues but crosse.s, care and greefe. 2599 — Much 
Adorn. X. 110 No gloo’ flues behinde the backeofsuch. 1850 
TENNVsoN /wA/rw xcv[i].ix’J'hereH\esmore faith in honest 
doubt, Believe me, than in half the creeds. X87X R. Ellis tr. 
Catullus 4 In al! that bodily largeness, Lives not 

a grain of salt, breathes not a charm anywhere. 

2 . To supply oneself with food ; to feed, subsist. 

Const, i by, t of, on, upon, rarely f (either 

the actual food or the means ofpioviding it). To 
live on a person : to burden him with one’s main- 
tenance.' 

971 Blichl, Horn. 51 Gode.i is pxl yrfe be we bi^ leofiab. 
c 1000 Sax. Leechd, 1 1. 62 Eft ©cnim swines scearii pas w 
on dun lande and wyrtum libbe. e 1200 Ormin 7775 Cullfre 
ne flfehh nohht bi flessh, ^1250 Gen. ti^E.r.siZ Foueles 
waren Ser-inne cumen .. And mete quorbi 9ei mUten Huen. 
<2x300 Cursor M. ixto^ Ion liued wit rotes and wit gress. 
Wit honi o pe wildernes. 0x380 Wyclif Wks. <xB8o' 242 
Many . . pat wolen make hem self gtntcl men and ban Hiel 
or nou$t to lyue on. 2382 — Matt, iv. 4 A man Ijnielb not 
in breed aloon. 1393 Langl. P, pLC. xxii. 2x7 0‘resour to 
lyue by to here lyues ende. c X440 Ccsta Rom, Ixxxix. 411 
(Add. MS.) She., Icuyd.. many yeres with rotes and grasse, 
and .‘•uch Frute as she myght gete. c X470 Henry 11 allace 
IX. 288 Leiflf on your awin. xs*3 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. 
cevii. 244 'J'hcy coude fynde nothynge to lyue by in the 
playne countrey. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. Fill, 92 b, To 
whom the kyng assigned an honest pencion to live on. 
1583 Stubbes 11.(1882143 [They) are to be 
compelled to worke, and not to Hue vpon other mens 
labours. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 247 The Agriophagi .. 
flue most of panthers and Hons flesh. 1651 Hobbes Lezdaih. 
HI. xlii. 294 They that served at the Altar lived on what 
was oflered, X670 Eachard Cent. Clergy zo A person, at 
all tboughtfull of him.self and conscience, had much better 
chu.se to live wUh nothing but beans and pease-potiage. 
X7ia Steele Sped. No. 264 F2 Irus.. spent some 'lime 
after with Rakes who had lived upon him. 1747 Wesley 
Prim, Physic (1762) 35 For Asthma .. live a fortnight on 
boiled Carrots, 1802 Palev An/. Theol. xvi. 5 Wks. 1830 
IV. i'9.i The spider lives upon flies. 1852 R. S. Surtees 
Sponge s Sp. Tour Hi. 9 He then lived on his ‘ means ’ for 
a while. X889 Jessopp Coming of Friars ii. 84 Sometimes 
ibev were .. living upon their friends. 

■ 971 Bitchl. Horn. 57 pa gastHcan Jare .. be ure saul big 
leofap. f 1375 Cursor M. 15614 (Fairf.*, ] warne 30U to.. Hue 
n pon his lare. 1754 Shebbeare Matrimony (1766) 1. 246 
Leticrs, till the painful age 
should he lapsed which held them apart. 1844 A. B. Wrl-Bv 
If cuts I1867) 49 To live untill this tender heart On which it 
lives 15 dead. 

3 . To procure oneself the means of subsistence. 
Const, ly, iof, on or upon, '\witk. Also, to Hve 
from Hand to jtouTU. To hve by one's wils : see 
Wit. 

tr. Bxdds Hist. iv. iv. (Schipper) 371 JHi) be heora 
asenum bandsewinne Hfixeap. 1297 R. Glouc cRolls) 064 
pc scottes sede pal pet lond no^t inou be To horn bothe to 
libbe by as hit nu^te isc, 1362 Lancu P. PI. A. xi. 272 
A feloun was sauid pat badde lyued a! his lyf with lesingcs 
& pefiis. 1387 'I'REViSA Higden iRolN) IV. 311 He made 
his dou;tres use hem to wolle craft .. peyschuldc ^if hem 
nedede lyve by pe crafL £-1440 Jacob's Well 160 Comoun 
womnian, l at leuyth by here body. <;z45o ME. bled. Bk. 
(Heinrich) 210 Item, pe galle of eucry fowl, pat lyuep by 
raueyne dop pc same X484 Caxton Fables of A If once iii, 
fHeJ lyued by the laboure of his liandes pourtly. 1530 
PAI.SCR. 615/2 Thou lyvcst of nothyng but of pollyng. 
<tx5a8 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 274 b. Men .. had lived by 
the kyhges wage.s, more then a few yeres. 160a znd Ft. 
Retuptfr, Parjiass. iii. iii. 1291 A dunce I see Is a neigh* 
bourliUe brute beast, a man may Hue by him. 2604 E. 
•GIrisistone) D'Aeosta's Hist. Indies iii, xix. 278 They 
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lived offishingatsen, and ofseeds. 1628 Earle 

(Arb.) 62 H5s gaines are %'ery ill got, for he Hues 
by the hurts of tlie Common-wealth, 1675 Buooks f/VWl 
Key Wks. 1867 V, 295 God left man ..to h\e . . by his own 
industry. ^17*3 Stehle Engl/shm, No. 24. 161 A whimsical 
Fellow .. liv'd upon setting Slones in Wrist-Buttons. *796 
H. Hunter xx.St.-Eierre's Sittd. Kaf. (1799 II. 428 Every 
one. . mu'^tlive by his trade. 1865 Kingslev Hererv. Prel., 
Why should he reverence Nature? Let him use her and 
live by her.^ 1887 Jess-opp Arcttdy i. ii Those lu.vuries 
which the big man consumes . . the small man lives by. 
b. Proverb. Live and let live, 

1622 Malynes Aiic. Lait}-^[erch, 229 According to the 
Dutch Prouerbe Leuen ende laeien leuen, To line and to 
let others Hue. 1687 R. L’Estrance Atts^v. Lisx. 43 And 
what’s the Whole Bus’ness at last; but Live, and let Live. 
1885 W. Morris in Mackail Li/e (1899) ll. 136 Two or 
three people are of no use, and are kepi-on on the live-and- 
let-live principle, 

4. To pass life in a specified fashion, indicated 
by an adv. or advb. phrase (occas. an adj. or compl. 
sb.) having reference 

a. to the manner of regulation of conduct, esp. 
in a moral aspect. 

C900 tr. Bxda's Hist. i. xxvii. (Schipper^ 61 Hu hie mid 
heora seferum drohtian & lifisean t.l/.S*. B. liftan] scylati? 
c 1200 ORMtff 372 And ju w b-n hi'^s iJke word God Jare 
hu 5UVV birrh libbenn. 1297 R. Gi.ouc (Rolls) 4025 Hit is 
ney yif 3er jj-it we abbeb yliued in sin.h vice. 13. . E. E. 
Alia. P. B. 581 pa? pou a solte lyiiie, .. by-henk h* sym- 
tyme. -1340-70 Alex, Dind. 288 Leden clanliche our lif 
& libhen as simple. c‘X37S Sc, Leg. Saints xiv. (Lucas) 32 
How h-ii ber but blame. 1426 Audelay Poems 2 lie 
that levy.s here ry^twysly. Preseutm, yurtes in. Surtees 

Jfisc. (1890) 24 Thomas Dransfeld. .now Hflezasa vacabond. 
XS38 Starkey England i. L 9 Wych tyme he lyuyd more 
vertusely. 1609 Skene Ret;. Maj,^ Sta*. Robt. II 39 Ilk 
ane of them sail leaue leallie and treivlie in their office. 
1657-83 Evelyn Hist. Reli^, (1850) I. 174 They live like 
goats, and die like asses. 1875 Jowxtt Plato (ed. 2) V. 63 
Living on this wise, we. .shall pass our days in good hope. 

b. to personal conditions, e. g. degree of happi- 
ness, comfort, splendour, repute, or the contrary, 
f To live aivayx to lead a life of extravagance. 
To live in clover (see Clover 3). To live fast (see 
Fast adv. 7). 

Beowulf iZ.) 99 Swa 3a driht-guman dreamum Ufdon 
eadi^lice. cx2oo Or'iin 5207 pjer he .shoUde libbenn Wiph 
rc'-ste and ro. ^ 1297 R, Gtouc. (Rolls) 535 MS. a) per abbeb 
kinges & man! o’, ere ofte ilyued in ioie. a 1300 Cursor M, 
11132 Tospeke'of nedes of pair husc Als dos pe men pat 
Hues in spus. ^1350 Will. Pnlerne 1588 pus pei left in 
Ukyug a god while after. 1375 Baroour Bruce 1. 228 He 
Jevys at e.ss that frely levys! CX375 Sc, Leg. Saints iii, 
CSt, Andrew) 944 To luf in contemplacione. c 1400 Deslr. 
Ttvy 9760 And fcle . , fre kynges frusshet to dethe, pat might 
haue leuyt as lordes in pete loud yet. 14^ Caxton Fables 
of Msop I. xii, Belter worihe is to lyue in pouerte surely 
then to lyue rychely beyng euer in daunger. a x$jz Knox 
Hist. Ref Wks. 1846 I. 364 To suffer everie man to leaf at 
libertie of con.science. x6xx Biqlb Acts xxvi. 3 After the 
most straltest sect of our religion, I llued a Pharisee. 1643 
Trai*i* Comvt,^ Gen. xxi. 15 Who erst lived at the full in his 
fathers house. X703 Collier Ess. bfor. S7tbj. it. x8r He 
that would have his health hold out must not Uve too fast, 
1719 J, T. Phillips tr. Thirty four Confer. 316 The In- 
habitants live very easie and happily in all the.se Four 
Provinces. 1767 H. Kelly Babler No. iit, II. 218 Pos- 
sessed of such a handsome sum, I considered it as nothing 
more than a proper compliment to my wife, to live away 
for some time, and therefore set up a smart post-chaise, 
1807 E. S. Barrett Rising Sun II. 80 He sec up for an 
esquire himself, lived aw.ay at a most extravagant rate, and 
neglected his buMness. i8io S. Green Reformist 1. 34 Old 
Sir. ‘Elllngford, though he lived close, known to be im- 
mensely rich. 1836 SV. E. Forster in T. W, Reid Life 
(1888) I, iii. 70 My parents are as poor as rats .. and con- 
sequently we live in quite a small way. 1859 G. Meredith 
yerry x, 1 . . have lived no gipsy. 1861 ■Hughes 
TomBrownatOxfX. (rSS9)4'rhey]ived very much tothem- 
selves,and scarcely interfered with the dominant party. 

c. lo ihe rule or guiding principle, or to the ob- 
ject and purpose of one’s life, 

97X Blickl. Horn. 35 We ealne pysne Rear Ufdon mid ures 
lichoman willan. a 1225 yuUana 75 LusieS wilen l.ire and 
luuie^ prefter. <2x240 Urcisun in Lamb. Ham. j8a pi deap 
..do me Uuien to pe. <2x300 Cursor bt. 16424 We [il/.?. 
He] haf vr lagh,..bat we Hue wit al in land. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden iR^Jls) III. 281 Socrates .^eide pat meny men wil 
leve forto ete and drynke. 1533 Gau Richt Vay 20 Ane 
man Iwffis notht god ower al thyng. .na liffis notht efter his 
halie wiL 1562 W 1N3ET Cert. Tractates iit. Wks. i883 1. 23 
Giue euerie man mycht leue according to his vocation. 1622 
^Iabbe tr. Aleman's Gusman tfAlf. ii. 126 Euery man Hue 
for himselfe. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos.^ v, (1701) 167/r 
Maligned by those who lived after Tyrannical in«;titntIons. 
<1 17x6 Bcackall JVks. {1723) I. 3 Rules.. such as all that 
call themselves Chri-t's Disciples are oblig’d lo observe and 
live by. 1840 Carlyle Heroes i. s It is not easy to under- 
stand that sane men could ever. .live by .such a .set of doc- 
trines.^ 1858-^5— Frcdk. Gt. u. i. (1872) IV. 24 They saw 
no society ; livtd wholly to their work. 

d. TolivewelT. (<r) to have abundance, to feed 
luxuriously ; {b) to be in comfortable circumstances ; 

to li' e a virtuous life. 

For well fa live = ‘well to do’, prosperous, see Well iwV. 

c X350 // iVA Paieme 5393 pus was pe kowherd out of kare 
kindeli holpen, . . wel to liuen for euer. i53 ® Pal.scr. 6x2/2, 

I shal lyue well ynoughe without you. 1620 Shelton Quix . 
III. XX. 141 H •- preaches well that lives well, quoth Sancho, 
and 1 know no other Preaching. *79 ^ Peccr Anonyun 
(1809) 64 If you would live well for a week, kill a hog ; if 
you would live well for a month, marry J if you would live 
well all your life, turn priest. 1807-26 S. Cooper First 
Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 68 Carbuncles seem .. most common in 
persons who have lived well 


e. To live in (or vntkiti) oneself', to rely upon 
oneself for occupation and diversion, opposed to 
living * in society *. 

<1x674 Clareki>on Tracts 293 They live to and within 
themselves. X7_6%-7X H. Walkile Vertue's Aitecd. Paint. 
(r786) II. 125 Living much within himself.. hts chief amuse- 
ment was his collection. 1872 J. L. Sanford Eng. Kiugs^ 
Chas. /, 333 His mind had been prepared fbr the application 
of these lessons by that early necesaity of living very much 
in himself. 

f. With tif. 'p (rz) To live up : fig. to live on 
a high level ; to take a high intellectual or moral 
position, (fi) To live up lo ; to act in full accord- 
ance with (principles, rules, etc.). Also, to push 
expenditure to the full limits of (one’s fortune). 

1682 D ryden Retig. Laid 209 Those who followed Reason’s 
dictates right, Lived up, and lifted high their natural light. 
1654 Atterburv Sernu ^ Disc. (1726) I. 72 The Rule is 
strict indeed ; but .. there are Great Helps . . enabling us 
to live up to it. 1709 Steele Taller No. 125 P i AH those 
who do not Uve up to the Principles of Reason and Virtue. 
1711 Addison Sped, No. 163 P4, I am one of your Dis- 
ciples, and endeavour to Ux'e up to j'our Rules. 1832 j. S. 
Knowles Hunchback l i. 9 Your fortune .. is ample ; And 
doubtless you live up to’t. 1837 G. E..Corrie 17 Sept, in 
Mem. iv. (xBpo) 90, 1 had an iiiteresung conversation with 
the Squire on the duty of living up to one's convictions. 

5. qoasi-rmwr. with cognate obj. - 4 . 

ezooo ^LFRic Ham. (Th.) JI. 476/16 Se C3*ning Eglippus 
leofode his lif on caw’facstre drohtnunge. Lamb. 

Horn, XX5 He seal .. for godes eic Hbban his lit rihtliche. 

<1 1300-1400 Cursor M. 10175 (GOtt.) Sua haly lijf J>ai lined 
euer. c 1380 Sir Ferumb, 686 J*ou ha.st j’-lj-ued y lif to 
longe to d.) me such a spyte. c 1380 WvcLir Sel. Wks. Ill, 
171 Howpresttsschulde lyfue[/rfK.V</lyfnclaporeHf. ^1450 
St. Cuthberl (Surtees) 40 What lyfe he lyffyd Jjc treuth ys 
laid. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 15 b, '3 hey that 
lyueth the holy lyfe of rcHgj'on. 1567 Gude Godlie Ball. 
(S. T. S.) 72 We suld . . Leif in the warld a lyle perlx’ie. 1594 
^Iarlowc & Nashe Dido iv. iii. E3, This is no life for men 
at nrmes to llue, x66o Jer. ’Taylor Worthy Commun. 33 
To live the life of the spirit. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 530 
P 4 It shall be my business hereafter to live the life of an 
honest man. 1853 M. Arnold Schotar^Gipsy xvii, And each 
half lives a hundred different lives. 1871 Morley , 

(i886> 9 Montaigne,— content to live his life, leaving many I 
quotions open. 1895 Zancwill Master 1. vii. 74 The 
panorama seemed more varied than when he was living the 
scenes In all their daily detail of dull routine. 

b. Iransf. in Piunting. To keep up (the pace). 
Also absol. in phr. to live with hounds. 

1840 Fraseds Mag. XXII. 63 t We whip and spur, but 
cannot live the pace. 1898 St. fameds Gas. 15 Nov, 6^1 
The check . . was most welcome to the contingent who still 
lived with hounds. 

6 . quasi-fA'n;/x. To live dmvnx fa. To defeat by 
superiority of life (ftonce-tese). b. To put down, 
silence, wear ont (prejudice, slander, etc.) ; to cause 
(some discreditable incident) to be forgotten by a 
blameless course of life. c. To lose hold of, forget 
(a fancy) as life goes on, 

a 1731 Atterburv (J.), A late prel.ite, of a remarkable real 
for the church, were religions to be tried by lives, would 
have lived down the pope, and the svhole consistory, 1842 
Mmll in Nonconf. Jl, i It has lived down prejudice. x8^ 
Rider Haggard Dasvn xxlx, It is very probable that your 
cousin will live down his fancy. 1893 CJunter Aliss DivL 
dends 158 How long do you think it will take in New York 
society for a girl wiih sixty thousand dollars a year to live 
anything down? 

7. trans. To express in one’s life ; to cany' out in 
one’s life the principles of. 

1542 Potation fjr Lent Lvjb, Not onb' loue but 

also lyue y* Gospel, 1642 Fuller Holy ff Prof St. xi. ix. 

81 Our Minister lives Sermons. 1650 Trapp Comm. Lev. 
ALV. 37 Words not so much to bee read as Jived. 167% 
Flavfx Fount, of Life be. 26 He preached the Doctrine, 
and Lived the Appli ation. <2x708 Bf-veridge Thes. Tlteol. 
(1711) III. 147 Hereby you maybe sure to live b«iven upon 
earih in time, a 1770 Jortin Serin. (1771) IV. L 3 To say 
who is the Lord. .is to deny God.. and live a lie. 1874 
Blackir SelfCulf, 70 To live poetry, indeed, is always 
better than to write it. 

8 . intr. In an emphatic sense : To have life that 

is worthy of the name ; to enjoy or use one’s life 
abundantly. .? 

1606 Day He of Culs H iv b, They trewly liue, that Hue in 
scorne ofspight. <2x628 Prfston Breast pL Love (1631) 194 
One man may live more in a day than another in twenty. 1673 
Shadwell Epsom Wells 11. i. 19, I have vow'd to spend all 
my life in London. People do really' live no where cKe. 
1726-31 TisDALA’<r/m’r A'/i:j;(i743)II. xvn. *29 Well 
might 1 breathe but never think I Jived. 1759 Johnson 
Jiasselas xxix. While you are making the choice of life, you 
forget to live. 1827 Keble Chr. V. Ascension Day x, Our 
wasted frames feel the true .sun, and Jive. 1851 Thackeray 
Eng. Hum. v, * 1 858) 268 He was living up to the last days 
of his life. 1E89 ‘ Kolf ’Bolvkt.wqod" RoblvryunderArms 
(1890) 3x7 Jack D.'iwson . - didn’t care about anything but 
horses and dogs, and Jived every' day of his life. 

9. To continue in life; lo be alive for a longer 
or shorter period ; to b.Tve one’s life prolonged. 
Also in phrases lo live io (be or do so and so) ; 
Long live (formerly simply live') the king! 

831 Charter in O. E. Texts 445 Gib eadw.dd leng lifi-^e 
Sonne cyneSrvS, s*^He {etc.]. 1x54 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 
(r.aud ^IS ) 5if he Jengmoste liuen. <21x75 Cott. Horn. 225 
He lefede nigon hundred sxerc and xxx*'. ci2os Lav. 253 
Ah lut ^er he leouede. 1297 R Glouc. (Rolls) 7833 He . . 
bihet, 511' he moste Jibbe, he noldje mi-sdo nammore, n 1300 
Cursor M. 2082 Noc..Lxued fourti 3 ere after he flod. 1362 
Langu P. PL A. VH. x6 , 1 schal Jeue hem Ij'ffode . .As longe 
as I Hue. FX400 Lanfraitc's Cirurg, 94 If hex ben not 


curid, hei lyuen he lengere tyme. c 1420 Anfurs of Arth. 
259 (Douce AIS.) pou shal leve but a .stert; e 1450 AlE. 
Aied. Bk. (Heinnch) 138 Whe)?er he shal lyuen or dye of Jjc 
seekne-sse. <11548 Hall Chrcn.y Hen. kV, 130 b, Criyng: 
sainct Denise, livekyng Charles. 1586 In R, Glouc. 

(1724) 675/2, 1 am so unhappy to haue lyuen to see this un- 
happy daye. x6oi Shaks. yuL C. iv. iii- 1x4 Hath Cassius 
Hu'd To be but Mirth and Laughter to hi-. Brutus? 1615 
\l. X.Kwso'n Country Housew. Card. (1626) 7 Not .sufFring 
a Tree lo Hue the tenth p irt of his age. 1653 Walton 
Angler X33 Harmehim [a frog] as little as you may possibly', 
that he may live the longer. 1699 U. L'Esi range Lrasm. 
Cotloq, (17251 2X0 If I live to come back again. *718 Prior 
Solomon Pref., And in this kind Mr. Philips, had he lived, 
would have excelled. 1243 Bulkeley & Cummins Vcy. S. 
Seas 34 If be lives, I will carry’ him a Prisoner to the Com- 
modore. 1776 Trial of Hundocomar 32/2, I should not 
have supposed he could live many hours. 1782 Cowper 
Gilpin 253 Now let as sing, Long live the king I And Gil- 
pin, long live hel x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 270 To 
(he use of A. for 99 years, if he should so long live. 1844 
Dickens Alart. Chuz. xxxiv, Live and learn Air. Bevan ! 
1893 Academy 13 May 412/1 Ixird Ckirnarvon did not Uve 
to put the final touches to his translation. 
fig. 1813 R.' 1 ’horston 16 June in Hansard Pari. Debates 
XXVI. 685 A great statesman, .had once e.vciaimcd, ‘ Perish 
commerce — live the constitution J’ 

b. \\ilh. forth, on, fover. 

c 1200 Ormin 17213 Acc fullhlnedd iss Her 

\tfe\ip forh onn erhe. 1387 ‘Trevisa Higden (Rolls) YIL 141 
Aifndus forsojje after his hlyndynge sent unto Hely liffed 
over but fewe dayes. rx4oo Dcsir. Troy 13105 Made w^ 
this mariage ^0 mighty beiwene, And {they) lyuet funh m 
Lykyng a long tyme after. i6n Shaks. Wini. T. ii. iii. 153 
Shall I line on, to see thi.s Basiaid kneele, And call me 
Father? 1866 M. Arnold Thyrsis xii, While the tree lived, 
he in the.se fields lived on i8>6 M. Field Aitila i. 20, 

I would rather drop down dead'l'han live on like mj’cousin. 

c. said of ihe Deity and of spirits. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 131 Purh Godes fultum, \>t ly*fa 5 & rixa 5 
a butan ende. cszoo Triu. Coll. Horn. 23 Aitd alle men 
shullen cume to libben echellche, <1x225 Leg. Hath. 1771 
per as me liue? aa in blisse buteneuch bale. 1447 Bokenham 
Seyntys (Roxb.) 77, 1 wold wot what it may the avayle To 
forsakyn the goddys wych leuyn ay*. 1604 E. G[bimstone 1 
D' Acosta's Hist, fndits v. vii 345 The Indians of Peru 
beleeved commonly that the Soules lived after this life, 

d. To escape spiiiiual death. 

c 1375 Se. Leg. Saints xvi. {Magdalena) 15 pe ded of syn. 
ful 1 na wil tot pat he lejfe his syn & lit *435 Mtsyn 
Fire of Love ji. xi. (18961 99 Lern. .to lufe pi makar, if pou 
desyre to lyfeqwhen fou liens pa.ssys. 1508 Fisher 7 Penit. 
Ps. li. Wks. (1876) X03 , 1 wyll not the deih of a synner, but 
that he be tourned from his wycked lyfe and leue. x6xx 

BiSLE.^'cr.i'. x.Y.Njii. zt. 

Q. fig* {poet, and rhetorical). Of things: To 
survive, coniinne in operation. 

1768 Gray Elegy 92 E’en in our Ashes live their wonted 
Fires. 1B63 Woolner My Beaxttiful LeMy lives 

but perfect Love. 1895 Merkimas Sotcers i, What little 
daylight there wtis liv^ on the western horizon. 1896 
Athenzum 24 Apr. 547/2 Blunders of this sort live long. 

f, quasi-/rd;;.f. To live out : to complete ^ (a 
term of life) ; also to survive the end of (a period 
of lime). Also dial, to survive (a person) : see 
Sng, Dials Diet. 

1535 Coverdale Ps. Iv. 23 The bloudthurstie and disceat- 
fullshal not lyue out half their dales. 1899 GxjV Boothry 
Dr. Nikola's Experim. ii. 55 He was as certain as any’ one 
possibly could be that the chap could noi live out the week. 
ATod. 1 never iboughl he would live out the night. (Recent 
Diets, give * to Uve out a war, a term of office, a cehiury'*.) 

10, Chiefly of a vessel : To escape destruction j 
to remain afloat. Also quasifrani. of persons. To 
live out (a storm) : to escape de^truciion by, 

1601 Shaks. Twet. N, 1. ii. 14, I saw your brother, .binde 
himselfe.. 7 ’o a .strong Maste, that liu'd vpon the sea. 16x5 
A. Stafford Heav. Dogge To Rdr. 17 'There are Coltes 
who will venture to row in waters wherein (to use the sea- 
faring phrase) they' cannot Jiue. 1671 Nar«okoi!CH in Acc. 
SezK Late f 'ey. i. (1694) 190 It was impossible for the Boat 
to live any longer m that Sea. 17x9 De Foe Ctmsoe t. xvi. 
(1840) 289 The savages in the boat never could Uve out the 
storm. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 142 Carrying out the 
King’s Mooring B.vges so far to sea, where they could not 
live but in fine %veather. 1838 Col. Hawker Diaiy (1893) 

II. X45 A ferociou-s hurricane. .so that nothing cou/d 'live' 
afloat. 1854 •S'c/i- Schm.(iBsS) 15, X have seen 

a boat live in as bad a night as this. 

11 . 1 0 continue in the memory of men ; to be per- 
manently commemorated; to escape obliteration 
or oblivion. 

c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. txtx. xi, From out the booke 
[let the wicked) be crossed, Where the good men live en- 
grossed. 1613 Shaks. Hen. Fill, iv. ii. 45 Ajens euill 
manners, Hue in Brasse, their Venues We write in Water. 
1638 F. Junius Paint. Ancients 56 Let . . the temples be 
graced mth such sights ; worke them out inivorie; letuiem 
live in colours. 1688 Prior ‘Io Countess Exeter 13 LJizas 
glory lives in Spenser’s song. 17x8 — Solomon m. 204 A 
lancied kind of being to retrieve. And in a book, ^ 

building live, <22748 Watts (J.), 'I’bat which 
eye Lives long upon the mind. 1800-24 Ca^ipbell///* . 
G.vWvi, To live in hearts «e leave bchin ■, 

1855 Macaulay Hist. Eug. xviii. IV. 131 One P;,, 
siiil lives, and is repeated by thousands . j q, 

wbence it comes, a 1673 Macready ^Z^on* m 

Cooke’s representation of the l vul 21 

all its sturdy vigour. 1883 j<.- 

So would he. .give me tbo-e kind loo^ w -j- Aiso 

domestic service. 
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* c X20S I-AY. 623s We wulleS. .J>e leofiien \vi5 a to ure Hue; 
'c izto Bcsitaty 518 Dis fis wune^ witi l&e se grund, and HueS 
fler cure heil and sund. 1377 Langl. P/. B. x. 438 For-)>i 
lyue we forth with'Iither men. 1430-40 L,\dc. BifC/jns vjii. 
i* U5S4) *78 Cccius liued in deserte terre out in wildernes. 
6*1450 Po/. Pai/f/s (Ro\h) n. 249 That haiitlywith in Lowthe 
many longe days- 1508 Dunbar Poems vH, 30 Welcum, 
llierfor, abufe aU livand leyd, Withe us to Hue, and to maik 
recidence- 1580 Lyi.V £uj>kties (Arb.) 266 He is not where 
he liues, but wher he loues. x6oo Shaks. A. V. L. ii. iii. 72 
Here lined I, but now Hue here no more. 1662 SriLUNGru. 
Orig. Sacr, 11. iv. § c It was their office to teach the people, 
and therefore it was necessary they should live among 
them. x68i Flavel Meih. Grace xtv. 283 Tlie righteous 
is more excellent than his neighbour, though he live next 
dore to a graceless nobleman. X71X Steele Spect, No. 49 
r 4 nte Coffee-house is the Place of Rendezvous to all that 
live near it. 1731 Genii. Ma^. I. 391/r Bluster.. has liv'd 
in the Country ever since. 1815 Ann, Pe^., Chron. 49 The 
family, with whom she lived sen'ant. 1855 Mrs. Terhune 
Hidden Path vii. 63 She has never lived out before. 1875 
Plaio (ed. 2' I. So Melesias and I live together, and 
o\ir two sons live with us. X89X Daily Neros 14 July 7/3 
It was admitted that they lived together. 1895 Law Times 
C. 133 ''2 liie deceased lived in a cottage near the up side 
of the railway line. 1896 C. Booth Life Lahonr Lend. 
VII. 217 I’he majority of grocers’ assistants still live in. 
Ibid. 218 Men.. who live out not unfrequently help them- 
selves to food. 

fig^. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xvit. 50 Lord Hfes in my 
hert. 1857 PuSEY Real Presence i. (1869) 4 The Fathers, 
among whom, for these last twenty years, 1 have lived, as 
in my home. 

b. To live tit (a room, etc.) ; to occupy, in- 
habit ; to treat as one's ordinar}» abode. In quots. 
in indirect passive. 

1885 Mrs. C. Praed Head Station I. 3 The veranda was 
more lived in than the sitting-room.' 1895 Pall Malt Mag. 
Mar. 407 The drawing-room looked more Hved-in than ever. 

13 . Comb. In names of plants : Live (for) ever, 
(a) * Live-long i and 2 ; (^) Everlasting Plower, 
Helichrystim. Live in idleness (= love-in- 
idleness), a name for the Heartsease or Pansy. 

1597 Gervkdc Herbal ii. cxcv. 517 It .. may be kept .. 
by the space of a whole yeere . . wherefore our English 
women haue called it Liue long, or Liue foreuer. IbiTi. n. 
cc.xcix. 705 Called.. in English.. Pansies, Liue in Idlenes. 
rt X700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, ilearts-casei ..an Herb 
called .. Live in Idleness, .. or Pansies. 17x5 PiniVER in 
Phil, Trans. XXIX. 355 Round Saddle-leaved Cape Live- 
ever. Elichrysnm Capmse. xj 6 a J, Lee fnirod. Bet. App. 
317 Live-ever, Sednm. 1763 J. Wheeler Bot. «5‘ Gardeners 
Dict.^ Liveever, Crassuta. x866 Treas. Bot., Livelong or 
Live-for-ever, TeUphixttn. X884 Burroughs Fresh 

Fields viii. (1895) 171, I did not catch a glimpNe of.. elecam- 
pane, live-for-ever, bladder campion, and others, of which I 
see acres at home. 

i*Live, Ohs, rare. [f. live, Life sb. Cf. 
Liven v.] irans. To give life to ; to quicken, vivify. 

14x3 Pilgr, Sczule (Caxton 1483) iv. xxyhi. 73 This soule 
scn<sitif whiche euery beest berylh in his blood lyuelh or 
quyeketh the body to which he is conioyned. 

Live, variant of Lf-ve Obs. 

EiveaMe, livable (li-vab’l), a. [f. Livi: v. 

+ -ABLE.] 

1 1 . Likely to live. Cl’S, ran — 

x6tx in CoTGRAVE s.v. Viable. 

i* 2 . Conducive to (comfortable) living. Obs. 

1664 pEpys Diary 19 Feb., Thej’ are counted very rich 
people, worth at least lo ori2,ooo/., and their country house 
all the yeare long, and all things liveable. ■ 

3 . Of a house, a room, or locality : That may be 
lived in ; suitable for living in. 

1814 Jane Austen Mans/. Park xxv, There will be work 
for five summers at least before the pl.ace is liveable. xSzy 
Scott in Lockhart Lfc August, He (Seoul used to say that 
he did not know a more * liveable ' country [than the vale of 
Tweedk x83oCAMrD^LinZrtrf/ Morgan's Mem. (1862) II. 
310 You will find me in a far more liveable part of London 
than ! lived in before. 1849 Ld. Carlisle yrnl. xe Feb. in 
Trevelyan Life Macaulay 11889) 479 His rooms at the top 
of the Albany are very liveable. X879 Miss Bird Rocky 
Mountains 202 [South Park] looked to me quite lowland 
and livable. 1895 Athenxum 10 Aug, 105/3 had 

learnt the art of iivini in Africa, that continent would prove 
quite as ‘ livable * as Brazil. 

4 . Of life ; That can be lived ; bearable, sup- 
portable, 

x84r Arnold in Stanley Life (1844) II. App. C 436 But 
not the strongest Tory or Conservative values our Church or 
I.A\v more than I do, Or would find life less liveable without 
them. x86s Whewcll in Lfc^sx. I cannot yet see how 
life is livable. 1896 Na’ion (N. Y.) LXII. 2S/3 Who has 
for three years found life quite livable. 

• 6. Of persons [also liveable with) : That may be 
lived with ; companionable, sociable. 

x86o Chavtb. /ml. XIV, 305 Many men and women are 
of irreproachable character in all the great essentials, yet 
arc not liveable people. i883 Athenxum ai Apr. 501/3 
Few will leave so pleasant an impression [as Matthew 
Arnold], few will seem so li\’able-with as lie. 1895 E. F, 
Benson Babe B. A. 7 Tuey were both, .very live-able-with. 
Hence lii'veableness, quality of being ‘liveable’ 
(in quot. 1895, capability ofliving, *\iabiliiy *). 
-x86o Chanth. /ml. XI V. 305 Evciy'body %vho has ever 
been a meml>er of a hou«>ehold or a family, must have a 
ready conception of the quality— livcableness. 1882 Steven- 
50N Fam.Stud. 103 If the poet is to be of any help, he must 
testify to the !lve.Tblencss of life. Athenxum 27 July 

'129/1 The articles, .arc ver>’ fair of their kind. But they 
have absolutely no independent livablcncss. 

Xi’ve-Taait. [f. LrvE a. -h Bait sb.) A living 
worm, small fish, etc. used as a bait in angling. 


x6t6 SuRFL. & Markii. Cotittlsy Fartue 513 Y'our Liue- 
bails are wormes of all kinds. X85X Illustr. Catal. Gi. 

E. vhib. 361 Folding live-bait kettle. 

Hence Iil've-haltinff, fishing with live bait. 

1867 F. Francis Angling Live baiting is the 

next method for discussion. 

Liveblood see Life-blood 5. 

Lived (Isivd), a, [f. Life sb. + -ed 2,] 
Possessed of or endowed with a certain kind or 
length of life. Also Long-lived, Short-lived adjs.' 

1589 R. Hakvey pi. Perc. (xS6o) 13 Ifyou pearce his hart, 
you can doo him little harme, for he is lludc like a Cat. 
x8as CoLERiiKic Lett. (1695) 743 Nature Is a wary wily 
long-breathed old witch, tough-lived as a turtle. 

Xiived (Uvd), ppl. a. [f. Live v. -f -edI.] a. 
That has been lived or passed through, b. That 
is expressed in one’s life. 

1879 Todhunter Aleestis 3 Cheapen not the worth of our 
lived lives. 1882 Hiksdalc Gat^eld ^ Education 1. 77 
The world demands a lived gospel as well as a preached 
gospel. 

Live-day long (Hums) : see Livelong i b. 
LivefuH, -les, obs. ff. Lifepul, Lifeless. 
Live-honey : see Life-hokev. 

Livelich, obs, form ol Lively. 
t Li'velihead. Ohs . [f. Lively -f -head.] 
T. Liveliness ; vivacity. 

CX440 Promp. Parzt. 308/2 Levelyheede, or qwyknes.<;e 
\MS. K. Ib’flines], vhacitns, 1647 H. More Soig of. Soul 
II. iii. 1. ii, 'I’hc stronger hope, the stronger fear is fed ; One 
mother both and the like Hvelyhcd. mjfj Parnell Poet. 
IVks. (X833) 20 With lusty livelyhed he talw. 

b. Living form or original. Also, condition of 
being alive ; life. 

CX542 Surrey Death Sir T. IVyait 2 In Tottets Misc. 
(Arb.) 28 Dyuers thy death doe diuersely bemone : Some, 
that in prehcnee of thy Htielyhed Lurked. XS90 Spenser 

F. Q. XI. IX. 3 What mote ye weene, if the trew lively-head 
Of that mo«t glorious visage he did vew 1 2596 Ibid. vi. viL 
20 But, when he nigh approchl, he mote aread Plalne signes 
in him of life and lii'ehhead. 

2 . In senses of Liveijhood 1 : Means of living ; 
also, inheritance. 

X471-6 Piumptott Corr. (Camden) 27 She hath no other 
mean to help herself with, unto that a determination be had 
betwixt T — I— &hcr, of the livelyhed that siandeth in 
travers betwixt them. xS9oSi’CNSf.k A. u.2 Full little 
weenest thou what sorrowesare Left thee for porclon of thy 
livelyhed. 

Livolihoodl (bi’vlihud). Forms: a, i liflid, 
2-5 lif-, 3-6 lyf-, 4 liif-, lyfif-, lyif-, 4-6 Jyfe-, 
lyve-, 4-7 live- ; 2-4 -lad, 3-7 -lods, 4 -ladd, 
-laid(e, -late, -led(o, 4-6 -lode,-lood, 4-7 -lod, 
-loode, 5 -lothe, Se. -lat, 5-7 -load, 6 -lodde. 
Sc, -lait, -lett, P. 5 livelhood, -hud, lifBeod, 

6 lyveliodjlivelihod, livelehood, lyvelyhoode, 

7 liveliehood, 6- livelihood. [OE. lifldd, f, Uf 
life -f lad course, tvay, also subsistence (see Load, 
Lode), Cf. the corresponding OHG. liblcita pro- 
visions, subsistence, f. lib life + leita conduct. In 
the i6th c. the spelling was gradually assimilated 
(see forms) to that of Livelihoods^, -head.] 

+ 1 . Course of life, lifetime ; kind or manner of 
life; conduct. Obs, 

c xooo Benedictine Rule i. (Schroer-Wulker) 9/20 p®t 
feorSe muneca cyn is, pe is WidscriJ>ul yememned, J>a ealle 
heora UfladelL. /a/a wVajMrtlseondmissenlice )>eoda fara'6,' 
c X17S Lamb. Horn. 85 Hwet is bet he mei mare spenen of 
his a^en feire forbisne of hU a^ene liflade. c 1230 Halt 
Mcid. 5 purh englene liflade & heuenlich bat leades ha 
licomliche wutrie up on eor<Ve. a xjoo Cursor M. 1506, 

I find na term of lus (caymesj-liuelaid. a 1300 Ibid. 2009 
A neu Uuelade cun bai bigin. ' c 1449 Pecocic Refr. ii, xiu 
217 For gouemaunce and rcule of her lijflode. - a 1470 G. 
ASHBYi?zV/a*/V/:r7aj.374Dircctehis levelode profitably. X581 
J. Bell Haddons Answ. Osor. 344 How is this contrar^’e 
toy auncient custome. .of the Elders, If ministers, .many 
wives for the necessary comfort of ihejT livelyhood? 

2 . Means of living, maintenance, sustenance; 
esp. in to earn, gain, get, make, seek a livelihood. 

a 1300 Fitll Passion 37 in E. E, P, (1862) 13 In be vale, 
of eboir his liiielod he lAdamJ most swink sore, a 1300 
Cursor Pt. J962 Ele .. Na o fouxul bat refes his liuelade. 
X3., Gaw. Gr. Knt. 133 pat lade my^t haf leue liflode 

to each. X357 Lay Folks Catech. 2x2. \Ve .. wiihdrawcs ' 
lyuelade fra iham that nede haues. <‘X37S Sc. Leg, Saints 
.\xiv. {A lexis) 169 And like day th»g>'t his lyf-led At bame bat i 
passage-by b^f® mad. X387TREvis.t Higden (Rolls) VIL I 
331 LSnfrank..wasamanbat koti e doo no grete werkes to 
gele his liflode b^rwib., c 2449 Pecock Repr. 342 Poul., 
wrou;ic with htse hondis forto haue his lijflode. c 2470 
Henry Wallace jx. 376 My lyflat is bot hone.st chewy- 
sance. 2483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 40/2 Noe began to labouer 
for his lyfelode with his sones. 2581 Marbeck Bk. 0/ 
Notes 1104 Then mu.st it be the Priests wages, which at 
that time had no oihcr livclode. 26x2 Bible Prvf,^ to 
Rdr, fx Those nour»ing fathers and mothers, .that with- 
draw from them who bang vpon their breasts ..liuely- 
hood and support fit for their estates, 2660 Wooo Lfe 
Dec. (O. H. S.) 1. To gaine a bare livelihood. x6So 
Aubrey in Lett. Eminent Persons (2813! Ill 401 What 
he did for his delight and recreation only when a boy, 
proved to be his livelihood when a man. 2702 Eng. 
Theophrast. X17 A hazardous Trade to which they have 
bound themselves to get a Livelyhood. ^2719 W. Wood 
Sur:r. 7Va//<r 297 To.. restrain ourown Subjects from, .seek- 
ing their ■ Livelihoods. 2727 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. i, 
(1840) 4 They made a livelihoi^ or trade of it. 2830 
Hcrschel Stud.^Nat. Phil. 62 Fishermen who gain their 


livelihood on its waters. 2875 Jowett Plato fed. e) V. ug 
Let each man practise one an which is to be his livelihood. 
2882 Jean L. Watson Life^ R. S. Candlhh vii. 87 When 
Dr, Candlish left the Establishment he did so without any 
prospect of a livelihood, 

fb. Corporeal sustenance, food, victuals. Ohs. 

ax300 Cursor M. 19835 Quils bai dight -Ijim his liuelade, 
In orisun he lai and bade. 023756*4:, Leg. Saints xxxvl! 
(Baptisla) 280 Wyld hony wes his lyflede, & a thinge callit 
locusta. 2382 Wyclif 'Dent. ii. 28 Lyuelodis bi prOs.scl to 
vs, that we eeten.- 02400 Apol. Loll, at Crist. .wold not 
curse hem jxit denoied to Him harborow & lifelod. 2W8 
R. Holme,' A rmoury 11. 122/2 Oaks, Elms, Ashes, Walnuts, 
Che.snuts, and such Trees, wrong them [Fruit Trees] .. of 
their Livelyhood. 

fc. In immaterial sense or Obs. 

2626 Hieron IVks. II. 38 Faiili is (as it were) the liuely. 
hood of a Christian : it is the stocke whereon hee liues. 1639 
Druwm. of Hawth. Answ. to Objections Wks. (1711) 214 
We will allow no livelyhood to tender consciences. 1678 
Bunyan Pilgr. I. (1900) itS His livelihood wa.s upon things 
that were Spiritual \marg. Little- Faith could not live 
upon Esaus Pottage]. 

1 3. Income, revenue, stipend ; pi. emoluments. 
1422 E. E. Wills (1882) 51, 1 bequeth to tvvo prestes,. .re- 
sonahle lyuelqde. 2433 Rolls of Parll. IV. 424/2 Some 
withoutc any liflode or guerdon. - 2439 W. BvNiiHAM Petit, to 
Hen.Vl in Willis {k Clark Cambridge (1886) I. Inirod.sfiFor 
all liberall sciences used in your seid univer.sitees certeln 
lyflodc is ordeyned and endued, e 2440 Promp. Parv, 
308/2 Lyflode,orwarysone,../f4>«a//7'j»«. c 2460 Fortescue 
Abs. ^ Lint. Mon. x. (18851 131 How necessarie it is that he 
[the King] haue grete livelod abofT the same charges. 2463 
Bury Wills^ (Camden) 29 The seid Marie preest to haue the 
seyd iijf. WVyd. to avmentacion of his hrtoode. '2475 Bk. 
Noblesse pRoxh.) ^2 Rewarded in lifelode of londe.s and 
tenementis yoven in the counte of Mayne. 2502 Arnoi.de 
Chron. ixZii) 270 The Yerely Stint of the Lyuelod belonging 
to London Brj'dge. 2530-1 Act 22 Hen. VIJI, c. 15 Any 
spirituall persone . . hauyng any digniiec, benefyee, promo- 
cion, or other spirituall lyuelode, within the proumce of 
Yorke. a 2548 Hall Chron. (1809) 299 I'he Cardinall.. 
gave Elizabeth Beauchampe thre C, markes of Livelod. 
2563-83 Foxe^I. «5‘ hl.W. 1052, 1, .exhorte you tobeare j'our 
panes of your liuelode & s.nlarie towerd the paiment of this 
summe graunted. 2621 Bp. Mountacu Diairibx 297 There 
WAS payed vnto the Sanctuary for them Avipnv, which went 
to the maintenance of the Priests amongst their other liuely- 
hoods and Rcuenues. 

+ 4 . Property yielding an income, landed or in- 
herited property ; an estate, inheritance, patrimony. 
Also, tnan of {great, small) livelihood. Obs. 

24*3 Pilgr. Senate (Caxton 2483) jv. xxx. 80 Yf the Cbyue- 
layne were taken of the same counlre where that he is 
Vnneryted and hath hU lyuelode, 2438 E, E, Wills (1882) 
2X2 Item all myn owne lyuelode lo remeyne lo my next 
heires. C2440 Partonoje 5013 He was no man of grete 
lifelode, ? 1465 Paston Lett. II. 254 What tyme that 1 rode 
oute aboute my Hiil livelod. 2470-85 Malory Arthur i. iii, 
Syre Ector . . had grete lyuelode aboute londo'n. 2484 
Caxton Fables of Poge iv, [None ought to hunt and hawk] 
withoute be be mocne ryche and man of lyuelode. 25x3 
Bk. Keruynge In Babees Bk. (x868) 285 Some lorde is of 
blode royall & of small lyuelode. 2528 Tisdale Obed, Chr. 
Man 94 b, To byld abbays, to endoie them with lyvelode, to 
bepraydibre forever. 2^5 Brinklow Compl. xv. (2874) 
38 J’hei can not be content with the s'ufficyenl lyuelodes 
th.Tt their fathers left them, isjo Queen's CouncclPs Let. 
7 Feb. (in N, ffQ. 1 Aug. i85;[), Such speciall men of lyve- 
liod and worshipp of the said Countie ns have interest 
herein, 2Ss>4 Carew Tasso (1B82) 15 To tin's liuelode 
that from his mother camcj Conquests he winned. 2602 
Holland Pliny 1. 4x2 Being entred once vpon those 
grounds as his owne liuelode and possession. 2627 Sir R. 
Cotton in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 469 For the Land- 
forces, if it were for an Offensive War, the men of less liveli- 
hood were the best spared. 

■6, Comb X f livelod-man, man of property, 
r 2^70 Henry Wallace vi. 72 This lyflat man hyr gat in 
mariage. c 2500 Melusinevx. 32, 1 shal make the for to be 
.'.the gretest and best lyuelod man [F. tenien] of them 
all. 2570 Henry's Wallace vii. 869 Uhelyflaii men [^2470 
the blessit men], that was off Scotland borne, Fwnde at his 
faith Wallace gert thaim be sworn. 

■ t Iii*veliliood Obs, [f. Lively a. + -hood,] 

Liveliness in various senses. 

■ 2566 Painter Pal. Pleas. 1. 106 How much his [Love’s] 

assaultes can debilitate the livelihoode of the bodies and 
spirites of men. 2593 A’;V« ,5- Mou. Ch. Durh. (Surtees) 29 
The fairness of the wall, the staitlynes of the pictures and 
the lyvelyhoode of the paynting. 2594 J. King Funeral 
Sertu. in (2618)673 His spirit departeih ; not only his 

strength, his health, his agility, his liuelihood ; hut his breath. 
2602 Shaks. Alfs W ell 1. i. 58 The tirrany of her sorrowes 
takes.all Iiuehhood from her cheeke. 2616SURFL. &Markh. 
Country Fnrme 638 The red [wines] which are not yet 
come to their huelyhood and maturitie. 26x9 W. Sclater 
Exp. I Thess. (1630) 23 'J'hey are aciions operatiue, full of 
liuhhood and efficacy. 2640 C. Harvey Sxnaeogue (1647) 
37 Thy Circumcision writ ihy death in blood, Baptisme 
in water se.ales my livelyhood. a 2642 Bp. Mountacu 
Acts 93 In the Law-maker and the Law- 

dispenser, doing their duties, consists the life and livelihood 
of any State. 2642 Relat, Anna. Earl Strajjord 3 The 
Lieutenant.. spake with such a measure of Eloquence and 
Lively-hood, that his very Enemies were affected with 
it. 2646 J. Grecorv Notes Obs. (1650^ 32 The first judged 
of the Livleyhood and duration, .of the City. 

‘ liive-like : sec Life-like and Live g. S. . 
Livelily (bi’vHli), adv, [f. L ively -(--L vb^] 
In a lively manner (see the senses of Lively a.). 
Briskly, vigorously ; keenly; vividly, impressively. 

2558 ^Knox Baptism Set. Writ. (1845) 253 ITie promises of 
Salvation in Christ Jesus are not in tlie papistic.al b.iptism 
livelily and truly cxpl.iined lothe people. 2634-5 BreretoS 
Trav. (Chetham Soc.i 57 Pictures made in wax most livelyly 



LIVELINESS, 


LIVELY, 


of the Infanta. 1646 H. Lawrence Comm, Angelh 59 Let 
themwalkeHvelifyamlcheerefuIly. iS^jiv.C'tess D’Auuoys 
Trav. (1706) 28 Least heshould ..appear liveliJy toucht with 
the Reproach she made him. X709 S. Srwall Diary 13 J uly 
(1879) 11 . 258, 1 found the DeaUBox of Waters all afire, 
burning Uvelily. lySt Euz.^ Heywood Betsy Thoughtless 
III. 132 Those distractions, which her letters to him had so 
Hvelily rep'esented. _ 1825 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Suf/ernnn, 
lifan, Liveiily expressing the hollowness of a day’s pleasuring. 
AX834 CoLEKiDCE in Lit, Bem.tiS^S) II. iifiTruihs, which 
it seems almost impossible that any mind .should so distinctly, 
so Hvelily, and so voluntarily, have presented to itself. 184$ 
E. Warburton Crescent ^ Cross I. la [They] bound over 
the depths of ocean as Hvelily as if they were all tritons and 
sea^nyinphs. i^sAthenseum No. 1944. 132/1 A fourth, who 
is Hvelily talking. 

Liveliness (bi'vlines). [f. Lively a. + -nebs.] 
The quality of being lively (see the senses of 
Lively a .) ; tvitality (oii.), activity, vigour, anima- 
tion, vivacity, vividness. 

1398 TrevisA Barth. De P. R. in. xvii. (1495) 63 The 
sy^te hath the name ofvivacitas, that Is lyflyness. CX440 
Proin/>. Parv. 30S/2 Levelj’heede, or qivyknesse K, 
liyfiines), vivacitas. 1545 Raynold Byrih ^Jaukvnde 139 
Ouer muche aboundance of water ., extynguyssheth the 
lyuelynesse the natural! power of the grayne and sede, 
1584 Cogan Haven Health ccxiii. (1636) 224 The Emperour 
Tasked) by what meaneshe. .reteined still the vigour or live- 
linesse of body and mtnde. 1630 PBYNNF.w 4 «fi-./Ir;//i«. 82 In 
present rcadlnssse and Huelinesse of wit he excelled all the 
men in Europe. 1658 Capel Rem. To Rdr, § 3 The live- 
linesse of his prayers. 1684 Contempt, State Man n. viii, 
(1699) 2x2 The Imagination, .encreasing the pains of the 
Sense.s, by the liveline.'is of its Apprehension. 1708 C. 
2 >Iather in Nezo Eng. Hist, ^Gen. Reg. (i879)XAXni. 
186 He coniitmed unto the Ninety Fourth year of his Age, 
an unusual Instance of Liveliness, 17x3 Steele GttariHait 
No. 10 P 2 Any . , part of her head-dress, which by its dark- 
ness or liveHnes.s might too much allay or brighten her com- 
plexion. X727 Bradley Fam, Diet. s. v. Florist It will be 
the be.st way to put ’em all together into Earth, this will 
preserve their Livelyness. 1736 Bailey Houseft. Dirt. 12 
When the brLkness and livelme.ss of mall liquors in the 
cask fails.. let them be drawn off and bottled up. 1831 
Society I. 254 Probably we are indebted to the liveliness 
of his imagination for the whole cream of the story. 1855 
^Iacaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. HI. 457 The perspicuity and 
liveliness of his [Sherlock’s] style have been praised by 
Prior and Addison. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 12 There 
is little of the liveliness of a game in their mode of treating 
the subject. 1885 Duncklev in Maneh, E.ram. 2 Mar. 6/t 
If she (Russia) wishes to exhibit any liveliness it must be 
at a safe distance from their frontiers. 

Livelong, live-long (li'vlfq), s 6 . Also 6-7 
lib-, lyblong. [f. Live v. + Long a<fv.] l^^ecl 
as the name of certain plants. Cf. Hve-for-ever 
(Live a.i 13) and Life-everlasting. 

■ 1 . Sedum TelepMum, Orpine. 

XS78 Lvte Oodoeits r. xxxl. 43 Like the roote of Orpw or 
Lyblong. X579 Lasckam Card. Health (1633) 455 Orpin 
or LiueTong, hath the nature and venue of Hou<eleek. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal ix. cxxxviii. 417 In English Orpync; also 
LiblqngjOrLiuelong. 1640 Parkinson Theatr. Bot, 726111 
English Orpine, and of some Livelong, because a branch of 
the greene leaves hung up in any place will keepe the 
verdure a hviz time. 1760 J. Lee tntrod. Bot, App. 317 
Live-long. Sedum. xB6i Miss Pratt Flower, PI. II. 325. 
t 2 . American Cudweed, Antennaria vtargari^ 
iacea. 

*597 Gkrarde Herbal 11, cxcv. 5x7 Wherefore our English 
women haue called it \,G7taphalium'\ Liuelong, or Liue for 
euer, which name doth aptly answer his effects. 1656 
Parkinson Farad. 375 The Live-long was brought out of 
the West-Indies, and groweth plentifully in our Gardens, 
Xiivelong Oi’vlfg)? t*. ^oel. and rhetorical. 
Forms : 5 lefe, leva Xongo, 6 leeuo long, 6- 
livelong, 8-9 Sc^ lee-lang, [Originally two 
words =s Lief a. and Long a* ; cf. the correspond- 
ing use in G. die Hebe lange nacht (lit. * the dear 
long night’) : see Grimm s.v. Lieb. In the latter 
part of the i6th c. the word was apprehended as if 
f. Live v. + Long and altered in form in accord- 
ance with this view.] 

1 . An emotional intensive of lotrg^ used of periods 
of time. Chiefly in the livelong day, slight. 

c 1400 Sosvdone Bah. 832 Thus thai hurteled to-gedere Alle 
the lefe longe daye. c 1450 Lonelxch Grail xxxix. 319 Al 
that leve longe Nyht Into the Se he loked forth Ryht. 
rz575 Laneiia.m Let. (i87x)6r Thus haue I told ye most 
of uiy trade, al the leeue long daye. 1597 Hall Sat. 
nr, vii. 65 He touch'i no meat of all this Hue-long day. 
1602 itui Vt. Return fr. Pantass. nr. v. 1462 Where 
dreary owles do shrike the liue-long night. 1672 Mar- 
vell Rek. Transp. 1. 263 For though it seems so little 
a time . . it hath been a whole live-long night. X709 
Steele Tatler No. 2 ?2 Here I sit mopingall the live-long 
Night. 1758 Johnson Idler No, 9 F 4 Vacant of thought. . 
I indulge the live-long day. 1786 Burns 7 sva Dogs 295 
Or lee-lang nights, wi crabbit leuks, Pore owre the devil’s 
pictur’d beuks. 1787 Mad. D’Arblav Dian' June, This 
was the last day of freedom for the whole livelong summer. 
x 8 o 5 J. Grahame Birds Scot, 77 The live long summer day 
She at the house end sits. 1829 Hogg Sheph. Cal. I. 25 
He watched there the lee-lang night. 1847 Emerson Poevis, 
Good.bye'^V.u (Bohn) 1 . 416 Where arches green, the live- 
long day. Echo the blackbird’s roundelay. 1870 Bryant 
Iliad I. II. 35 It ill becomes a chief To sleep the livelong 
night. 

^ b. Used by Bums in transposed form. 

X79. Burns Mothers Lament^ So I, for my lost darling’s 
sake. Lament the live-day long. 

2 . nonce-use. Thai lives lon^ or endures ; Lasting. 

1630 Milton On Shakespeare 8 Thou in our wonder and 
astonishment Hast built thy self a live-long monument. 
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% 3 . Taken as— L ifelong. (Prob. meant to be 
pronounced laiv-.) 

1882 Freeman Reign Wilt, Rufus II. vii. 453 He lived. . 
to meet with a heavy doom, Hve-long bonds,, .at the bands 
of his offended cousm and sovereign, 
lively (bi'vli), a. Forms : I liflJc, 3 livelich, 
4 life-, liif-, livelich(6, -lyche, 4-6 lif(©-, 
lyf(e)ly, (6 lyvelycke). 6 live-, lyvelie, -lye, 
4- lively. Comp. 5 liveloker. [OE lijiic^ f. Ilf 
life + -lie -LY I =^OHG. imtch. ON, lijligr.'\ 
fl. Possessed of life; living, animate ; Alive 
I, Live a, 1, Living. Ohs. 

c 1000 iELFRic Horn. I. 358 He . . was . . his Ftfider liflic 
onsas^ednys on lambes wlsan ;^eoffrod. 1430-40 Lvdc. 
Bochns (1554I 124 Death assaileth eueiy Huely thing. 1521 
Fisher Sersn. agst. Luthrr Wks. (1876) 338 Thou arte 
Christ the sone of thelyuelygod. X534M0RE Onthe Passion 
Wks. 1334/2 Many lyuelye members in the vnitye of 
Christes myslicall bodye. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 14 The 
Lodestone .. draweth Iron to if. ..The common people 
therefore .. haue !udgcd..y Iron Huely. 1582 Bentley 
Mon. Matrones ii. 14 It hath pleased thee to humble thy 
selfe.-in making thy selfe a Ituelie man. 1588 Shaks. 'lit, 
A, III, i. 105 Notv I behold thy liiiely body so? x6ot 
Holland Pliny I. 4 AH Huely creatures else [re, other than 
man] take care oncly for thcir food, a 1628 Sir J. Beaumont 
Bosvoorth F. 106 The holy King then offered to his View 
A lively Tree, on which three Branche.s grew. 1628 'i*. 
Spencer Logick 207 He hath a bodie made lively by his 
soule.^ 1638 A. Read Chimrg. xxi. 155 The colour of a lively 
bone is of a whitkh colour, mingled with a lively ruddiness. 
fig. 1547 Homilies 1. Faith 11, (1850) 39 There bee two 
kinds of faith ; a dead and unfruttfuli fayth; and a fayth 
lively, 

t b. In various transferrefl applications of L. 
vivus\ Live <1. 3, 5, Living. Ohs. 

a 1000 Ags. Hymne^riunt (Surtees! 92 Wyll Hflic. e xooo 
^LFRic Horn. II. 202 Ic eom .se liOtca hlaf, of heofenum 
astah. 1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 232, I am y« 
lyuely breed that descended from heuen. 1548 UDALL,etc. 
Erasm. Par. Matt. v. 36 To thurst for that lively water. 
1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. i, (1586) 26 b, And as a ; 
dead coale, layed to a Uuelie, kindleth.^ xblvj Norden 
Surv. Dial. iti. 8$ And these springs 1 like well, For a ! 
house without liuely water is maymed. 1609 W. Biddulpii i 
in Lavender's Trav. (2612) 30 His bouse.. being hewed out 
of the Huely rocke. rx6xo Wotnen Saints So Where she 
was killed there sprong a lyuelie fountayne. 1632 Mas- 
singer A Field Fatal Dowry 11. i. D 2 See, the young sonne 
inierd a liuely graue, 

f 0. Of or pertaining to a living person. Of 
instruction, etc. ,• I elirered or imparted vlvd voce. 
(Cf. Live a. 7, Living.) Obs. 

^ x^6t T. Norton Calvin's Inst, i. 23 They do beleue that 
it IS as verily come from heauen as if they heard the Huely 
voice of God to speak therein. 1570 Dee Math. Fref. 5 
They which are not liable to atteine to this without lively 
leaching, 1582 Bentley Mon. Matrones 11. 23 The Huelie 
voice of God, rebukingUe tooke me vp. i6xx Bible Acts 
vit, 38 This (rc. MosesI is he .. who rcceiued the liuely 
oracles J, to giue vnio vu. 2709 Mandey^ Syst, 

Maih.t Arith. 10 The Solution. .is learnt muth easier by 
lively instruction, than by deaf and dumb Letters. 

•t‘ 2 . Of or pertaining to life; necessary to life, 
vital. Obs. 

In this sense the spelling li/efy, ly/Hy persisted longer than 
in the others, owing to association with the .sb. 

a 1000 Ags. Hyrnnarium (Sunee>) 80 Lifitcum mid hinum 
. .blode { L, vivido iuo sanguine\ c xooo Basil's Hexatneron 
xi.(x849) 18 God. .ableowon his atisync Hflicne bl®d. CX375 
Sc. Leg. Saittts i. {Fetrus) 484 Gyf he Hffis, he ma spek, and 
ga, and obir Hfly taknis ma. X382 WVCLIF Wisd. xv. ii 
That ble3 m tO hym a lifli spirit. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Lca'e 
Proi. (Skeat) 1 , i2X Utterly these thinges be no dremes ne 
iapes, to throwe to hogges, it is lyfelych meate for children 
of trouth. a 14*0 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 3252 For verray 
cold, Hi'? lyfly myght he loren hadde at moo.<t, 1528 
PAVaKuSaleme's Regi/n.{xs 35 )z^^t Y-* lifely spirites that 
precede from the brayne to the other membres. 1530 
Rasteul Bk, Pnrgat, it ii. The soule is no nother Ihynge 
but a lyfely power. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 755 With 
a .. maladie.. so grievou.sly taken, that bis lively .spjriles 
began to faile. C1570 Grikoal Dial, in Foxe A. «V AT, 
(1583) II. 1390 'I’urkes, Icwes, and heathen be dead, 
because they bek y Huely foode of the soule. cxS 9 * Mar- 
lowe yesu 0/ Malta in. (1633) F x b. Oh that my sighs could 
turne to liuely breath. 1640 Dyke Worthy Conunun. Ep. 
to Rdr., A branch.. hath all lively sap and moisture.. from 
the root and stocke. 

fig- c:x38o Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 265 Spiritual swerdis 
and lyflyche word of cure God. 1542-5 Brinklow Lament. 
^1874) 79 The greatc parte of these. .Cyterens will not haue 
in their bowses that lyniely worde of our soules. ^1570 
GRiNDALDm/. in Foxe A. tf M. 115831 II. 1388 So violently 
to tread downe the liuely worde of God. 

3 . Of an image, picture, etc. : Life-like, animated, 
vivid, (In later use associated with 4 c.) 

CZ320 Sir Tristr. 2845 So Htfliche weren J?®* aH® Ymages 
semed it nouit. To abide. 1568 Skinner tr. Moritanus* 
Inquisition 3 b, But they draw his counterfaite as Huely as 
may be. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. ix. 2 Full lively is the 
semblaunt, though the siil»tance dead. 2604 Dekker 
Kings' Entert. Wks. 1873 I, 292 The countenaunces of the 
Marchanis being so lively that bargames seeme to come 
from their Hppes. 1631 Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 41 The 
liuely Statues and stately Monuments in Westminster Abbey, 
1703 Maundrell yourn. yerus. (1732) 72 All the Indies 
were instantly put out, to yield a livelier Image of the 
occasion. 17x2 Addison SPect. Na 416 F 5 A Description 
often gives us more lively Ideas th^^ the Sight of Things 
themselves. 175$ {fitldi 'Hie Expedition of Major General 
Braddock to Virginia. . . Being Extmetsof Letters . . I'ogeiher 
With many little Incidents, giving A lively Idea of the 
Nature of the Country. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's 
Anted. Paint. (1786) I. 42 The person of Richard II. is still 


preserved in the most lively manner, in two different pictures. 
18x7 J. Scott Paris Revisit, (ed. 4) 263 The most lively 
pictures have been given of the ha-sty flights, the crowded 
roads [etc.]. 1^9 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 384 Under 
the reign of Elizabeth, William Harrison gave a lively de- 
scription of the plenty and comfort of the great hosteines. 

4 . Full of life. 

a. Of persons (occas. of animals), their faculties 
and actions : Vigorous, energetic, active, brisk. 

a IMS Ancr. R. 6 Sum is jung & liuelich, & is neode [le 
beltere warde. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. K. v. xii. (1495) 
1x8 Manneseeres meue leest..but to here they ben moost 
able and lyuely. 1422 tr. Secreia Secret.^ Priv. Priv. 237 
Tho men whych kepyth reysonabill dieite..bene more hole 
of body, . . more lyueloker (etc.). 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W, 
1531) 158b, Let vssyng..with a quyckespiryt,open mouth, 
and lyuely voyce. 2611 Bible Exod. t. 19 The Hebrew 
women. .are huely, and are deliuered ere the midvsiues 
come in vnto them. cs66s Mrs. Hutchinson Mefn. Col. 
Hutchinson (1846) 31 A truer or more lively valour there 
never was in any man. a 1761 Law Com/ Weary Pilgr. 
(1809) X7 A man. .of lively parts and much candour. 1780 
CowpER Let. 28 Mar., Wks. 12876) 42hlen of lively im.Tgina- 
tions are not often remarkable for solidity of judgment, 
x^ Crabre Par. Reg. in. 833 The strong attack subdued 
his lively powers. 1850 Scoresby C/ieever's II 'hatem. Adv, 
V. (1859) 77 The male, if lively, is soon aloft. 2883 Gilmour 
Mongols xxxii. 368 Goods are transported on carts drawn 
by lively lior.ses. 2893 Law Times XCV. 268/2 A lively 
discussion is expected. 

b. Of feelings, impressions, sensations, memory : 
Vivid, intense, strong. 

253S Coverdale I Pet. i. 3 Blessed be God. .which. .hath 
begotten vs agayne vnto a lyTiely hope by the resurreccion 
of lesus Christ. <1x548 Hall C/zroH., Hen. F//, 4b, That 
in the same cyiie, the memory of kyng Richard his mortall 
enemy wa.syel recent and lyvely. X592SHAKS yen.fyAd,^qii 
But now 1 dy’de.and death was Huely ioy. x66o Jer. Taylor 
Worthy Commun.u. ii. X31 If we, .pray that we may have 
lively relish and appetite to (he mysteries, it may be well in 
lime- 1734 tr. Rotlin'sAne. Hist. IV. ix. 297 Howeverlively 
the father’.s affliction might be. X769 Robertson Chas. P, 111. 
Wks. 1813 V, 331 The remembrance of their ancient rival- 
ship and no^ti^ttes was still Hvels'. 1788 V. Knox Winter 
Even. HI. vii. ii- 21 They are guided too implicitly by 
their lively sensations. x8x6 T. L. Peacock Headlong 
Hall xi, In the habit of. .anticipating with the most lively 
satisfaction. 2821 Craig Lect. Drawing i. ss I’hose im- 
pressions are the most lively which are conveyed to the 
mind in the shortest space of time. 1823 F C'LtssoLD. 4 rm/ 
Alt. Blanc 17 The stale of the weather excited the liveliest 
hopes of success. 1859 Mill Libeny ti. 33 The clearer per- 
ception and livelier impression of truth. 2865 M. Arnold 
Ess. Crit, \. 44 An inixmaie and lively comciousness of the 
truth of what one is saying. 1873 Hamerton Infell. Life 
VII. vH. (1875)261 lakinga lively mtere.st in the small events 
around them. 1876 Grote Eih. Fragtn, iv, xox A source of 
the liveliest fear. 2895 Zakcwill Al aster ii. viii. 220 ‘ My 
dear young she began, in accents of lively affection. 

c. Of evidence, illustrations, expressions; Vivid 
or forcible in effect, convincing, striking, telling. 

2604 E. G(rjmstonl) D'Aeosta's Hist. Indies y. v. 343 
They shew the Indians their blind errors, by lively and 
plaine reasons. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iii. § 49 He 
could not give a more lively and demonstrable evidence. 
2657 R. Licon Bnrbadoes Pi. hint of this, I will 

give you In a lively example. 27x3 Steelr Ettglisliman 
No. 4t. 265 Example Is the liveliest Way of Instruction. 
2870 Howsom Afeta/h. St. Paul iit. 24^ A more copious 
and lively instance of the same kind of illustration.^ 2875 
Whitney Life Lang. vii. 2x4 A term becomes. .too directly 
significant, and we have to devise a new one, less lively, 

d. Of physical processes: Active, vigorous, 
brisk. Of liquor: Brisk, sparkling; opposed to 
flat. Of air: Fresh, invigorating. 

1625 Markham F.ng. Houseav, 123 It [beer] may bee 
drunke at a fortnight’s age and will last as long and Huely. 
274a Lend, Country Brewer 1. (ed. 4) 66 Its heavy Parts 
will, .keep it mellow and lively to the last. 2844 Kinglake 
hSthen xvii. (1878) 217 The air, .is much cooler and more 
lively. 2854 Ronalds & Richardson Chem, Technol. (ed.2) 

I. 320 Producing a greater amount of heat and a more lively 
combustion. 1896 A. E. Housman Shropskire Lad Ixii, 
Oh many a peer of England brews Livelier liquor than the 
Muse. 

e. Of a landscape, etc.; Full of bright and in- 
teresting objects. Of a narrative, etc. ; Full of 
action and incident. 

X697DRVDEN PirgiLLi/e {ijzi) I. 68 Thelit’eliest Episode 
in the whole ^neis. 2756 Burke Subl. fy B. 11. v \Vhich 
he has represented in the colours of. .bold and Hv?ly poetry. 
2839 J. Hodgson in J. Raine Afem. (1858J IJ. 385 To see., 
the trees bourgeoning in our lively wo^s.^ 1^0 Dickens 
Barn. Rtidge xx, It was the liveliest room in the building. 
2852 Carlyle Sterling 11. vii. (18721 147 The view from the 
top is remarkably lively and sati^facto^y. 1S83 Gilmour 
Mongols xxiv- 205 A valley lively with flocks, herds, tents 
(etc.). 2887 I. "R. Lady's Ranch Life in AloutanaZ^ I 

been having a pretty lively week of it. 

f. In humorously euphemistic use. 

1772 Foote Kal>ob i. Wks. 2799 II, rpoMy Lady’s lemur s 
apt to be lively now and then. 2883 Alanck. Guard. 25 Uct. 

5/2 The police had a lively time of it in bundling out ( 
peace-breakers. 2892 Pall Afall G. 21 Nov. /_ 

things are getting lively. 289* 

The Press is making things lively for Her Majesty s J E 
tg. humorously. Of cheese; li/c. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 794 ^ 

is lusty cheare. 

(Cftnb. 

_ 5 *^"' 

'FioHdi'eoiorfs, Huely 

Her Huelie colour ktl'd with dead 

STONE] D'Aeosta's Hist. Indies \\. ‘ 1658 Row- 

within arc of the colour of heaven, > 5 


S^OfiolSr, etc : 

Boeth. I. pr. i- 2 t •PtyoxDict. -s-v- Color, 
Smaks. Lucr. 1369 


c 2374 Chaucer Boeth. 
womman..wilh 


X 593 • 

■'f cares. 
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LIVER. 


iMioMou/d's Tkeat. hts. 1013 The green Scarabee..is of 
a lively emerald colour. X711 Pope Temp. Fame 252 Bright 
azure rays from lively sapphyrs stream, a 1763 Shenstone 
Elegies vji. 10 Atid livelier far than Tyrian seem'd his 
vest, That with the glowing purple ting’d the ground. 
x8io Scott La-iy o/L. 1. x'lv, And islands that, empurp.ed 
bright, Floated amid the livelier light. 1819 G. Samouellb 
Entomal. Comp. 344 Griseus, lively; light gray. ^ 1855 
IsiKCK^uCi Hist. Eng. xii. III. 136 The turf is of livelier 
hue than elsewhere. 1870 Rock Text. Fabr. 1 In gold 
and lively colours. 

6. Gay, sprightly, vivacious. 

1580 Churchyard [iHie) A light Bondell of liuly discourses 
called Churchyardes Charge. X741M1DDLETOK Cicero 1. vi. 
488 A manner so lively and entertaining. 17SS J.Warton Ess. 
Pope (17B2) I. ii. 22 Voltaire, in the first volume of his enter- 
taining and lively Essay on General History, 1778 Miss 
Burney £'rr//Ha(i79i' II. xxxi. 191 Neverdid I seeiiim more 
lively or more agreeable. X78t Gibbon Oecl.^' F.wx. III. 187 
He had compared, in a lively ep'gram, the opposite charac- 
ters of two Praetorian praefects of Italy. X790 Cowper Z.e/. 

7 July Wks. (1876)334 The French . . like all lively folks are 
extreme in every thing. 1798 Ferriar lllustr. Sterne ii. 
31 Sterne even condescended to adopt some of those lively 
extravagancies. X338 Lytton Alice 131 But your manner 
is livelier and younger. xB 38 Miss Yosge Cameos I. xvi, 
124 He was lively in conver«ation. 1885 Pall Malt Budget 
19 June 31/1 His account of the America is lively reading 
and will appear very seasonably. 

7 . Of a vessel ; Capable of rising lightly 
to the ^ea. 

X697 Dampier Foy. I. 498 ^Ye found our Vessel lively 
enough with that small sail which was then aboard. X793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 170 To render them very floaty and 
lively in a rough hollow sea. X897 Daily News 11 Dec. 8/3 
In the sense, therefore, that she rides the waves instead 
of labouring through them, the Cambria might be described 
as a lively ship. 

8. quasi-r/^. coiloq. 

x88^ Ci.ARic Russell Marooned (1890) 171 * Time from me, 
my hvelles !’ cried Mole. 

9 . Comb.y as livtly-foliaged^ Hooking 

1809 Malkin Gil Bias vir. i.v. (Rtldg.> 3 He drew from 
his pocket a phial full of a lively-looking red liquor. ^ 1836 
Macgillivray \x. Humboldt's VVav. xxiv.^^z Lively-foUaged 
poplars generally shadowed their e.xtremities. 

Lively (In'vli), adv. Now rare. Forms: i 
Ifflfce, 4 lyfly, 4-6 lifly, (5 liyfly, lyfely), 5-6 
lyvely, (5 lievlie, lyveleb 6 livelie, 8 Sc. lyflic, 
6- lively. [* )E. HJlice, f. lif Life + Hice -ly 2.] 
tl. (OE. only.) So as to impart,Ufe. 
cxooo .^UFRic Horn. II. 244 He senam hlaf and hlne 
Itflice sehalsode. 

*|‘ 2 . As a living person or thing. Ohs. 

1398 Trrvisa Bartk. De P. R. ii, xviii. (1495) 44 Though 
an angel take a body for euery nedefull doyng he may take 
it Not lyfly, neylher gyuyth thertp lyfe, 1390 Spensfr F, Q. 
111. i. 38 A dainty flowre.. Which in that cloth was wrought, 
as if it lively grew. 

3 . With animation, actively, briskly, nimbly, 
vigorously. 

C1400 Desir, Troy 2097 There light fial full lyfely, lept 
into bote, c 2450 Merlin 355 He lept vp on footc as lifly as 
he hadde noon harme ne dissese. ? a 1500 Mankind (Brandi) 
41/73 Leppe a-bout lyuely, ^ou art a wyghl man. 1553 
Brende Q. Ctirlius Rviij, Beinge .Lxx, yeares of age, (he] 
executed the office of a capitaine as lively as though he had 
bene younge in yeares. 16x3 ^^Havward Norm. Kings^ 
Will. /, 9 The Normans did Huely charge vpon them in 
head. X643 Cromwei.u Let. 6 Aug. in A. Kingston East 
Angl. <5- Civ. IFar (1897) 121 You must act lively; do it 
without distraction. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 4 If you 
divide the Bee. .you shall, .see the heart beat most lively. 
X699 Salmon Bate's Dispens. 276/2 It will, .make the 

Medicine work more lively and briskly. 1883 G. H. Bough- 
ton in Haepeds Mag. Feb. 402/2 We found that it was 
going on a little livelier than ever. 

'I'b. Feelingly; (touched) to the quick. Obs. 

X579 Tomson Se7‘m. Tim. 79/x The examples., 

ought to make vs fcele it Huely^ and to the quicke. xdas 
Gonsnlvio's Sp. Fnquis. 197 Making him .. Huely to lament 
hisownefihhinesseandabomination. xG^xtr. De-las-Coveras' 
Don Eenise-yi Don Louis, .was ^o lively touched with com- 
passion, .that [etc.1 . x6s3 Nissena 86 She was so lively im- 
prest with what she baJ heard, a 1758 Ramsay Some of 
the Contents vii. How lyflie he and amorous Stuart 
sing! 

d* c. Promptly ; at once ; = Belively. Obs, 

CX400 Desir. Troy 372 [He] led horn furthe lyuely into a 
Large halle. Ibid. 4355 And so the ledis of the lond lyuely 
hym cald. Ibid.^\^'j Out of Lyce come lyuele]>e lege kyng 
Glaucon. 

4 . in a life-like manner; vividly, *to the life’. 
Very frequent in the 17th century. ? Ohs. 

CX386 Chaucer Knt's T. 1229 Wei koude he peynten 
lifly that it wroghic. XS59 Br* Scot in Sirype Ann. Ref. I. 
App- vii. 18 Who so recUlh the third chapter of the second 
epistle of St, Paul 10 Tymothie, may sec them there lively 
described. XS98 F. Meres Patladis Tamia 2S7 Apelles 
Minted a Mare and Dogge so liuelie, that Horses and 
Dogges passing by woulde neigh and barke at them. 1604 
Dekker Kings' Enter/. Wks. 1873 I. 293 In a large Table 
, .is theirfishingand shipping lively and swectclyset downe. 
x6x5 T. Adams Sliritnat Kav/g. 6 This glasse livel}’ repre- 
sents to us ourselves and our Saviour. 1631 Wrever Anc. 
Funeral MofU 14 The funeralls of Misenus, most liuely thus 
expressed. 1659 Evelyn Diary (1827 II. 143 R sheete of 
paper.on which wasvery liuely painted ye thing m miniature. 
x68s H. More Annot. Glanvills Lux O. '30 Meeting with 
nothing.. that lively resembles these things in our former 
Slate. 2687 Durnf.t Trxn. 1,(1 750) 30 The Image also seemed 
to shed tears; and a Painter had drawn those on her Face 
so lively, that the People were deceived Iiy it. 1726 Life of 
Penn in W'kf. I. 28 What Game .such Persons playai, may 
be lively read in the attempts of Dionysius, &c. X77S S. J. 


Pratt Liberal Opin. Ixx. (2783) IIT. 22 He [Draper] painted 
himself.. much livelier .. than it was in the power of any 
other person to depict him. 

t b. Clearly, plainly. Obs, 

1548 Udall Erasttt, Par. Pref. 27 And liuely to know the 
ungiidlymaligners. iS7c>-6LAMBARDE/V/vr/«A Kent (1826) 
171 She seemed. .most liuely to beholde.. with hirete. x6ox 
R. Johnson Kingd, ^ Comnnv. (1603) 144 The wisedome of 
a prince Is not livelier discerned, then [etc.]. 2625 Gill 
Sacr, Philos. \. 107 The shape of a man cannot bee more 
lively scene in a looking glasse, than [etc.]. 2634 Canne 
Necess. Selar. tz849t 14 The Pope's pontifical, wherein he 
showeth himself to be Antichrist most lively. 1673 Penn 
The Chr, a Quaker U had been utterly impossible 

for divers weighty Things. .to have been known, and said 
so lively, had they not been seen by the Light. 

fS. Of a vessel: (Floating) in a lively manner, 
((if. Lively a. 7.) Obs. 

*793 Smeaton Edystone L. § lyr Remarkably full in 
their bows ; which, .enabled them to float much more lively 
upon the surface. 

d. (. omb.. as lively-expressed ; lively-daring^ 
-shinings •skipping, -speakings ^thriving adjs. 

2622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxii. 962 The ^liuely daring 
French. 2577 tr. BuUinger's Decades 12592) 2 Gods will, 
fir.st of all vttered in a ‘‘Huely expressed voice by the mouth 
of Christ. x727-46THOMsoNoHW//^r9i8The*Hvely-shining 
leopard, speckled o'er With many a .spot. 26x2 Dravton 
Poly-olb. V. 123 The *lmeUe skipping Brane along with 
Gwethrick goes. 2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 112 
Giving as ready obedience, as they can to any “lively 
speaking prince of the world. 2618 W. Lawson AVrt' 
Orch. ^ Liard. (1623) 32 You shall haue for one *Huely 
thriuing tree, foure .. euill thrluing, rotten and dying 
trees. 

Liven (IsiVn), coiloq. [f. Life + -EN c. Cf. 
Enliven. ) a, trans. To put life into ; to brighten, 
cheer. Also with up. b. intr. To grow lively, 
to brighten ; in quot. with up. 

2884 Manck. 26 Nov. 8/1 Matters will liven up a 

bit during the day. 2897 J* Crawford Wild Flotvers 
Scot. Introd. 13 A few typical forms in a natural setting, 
livened by some incident .. iu wJiich I shared. 

Hence ZtPvener, something that enlivens ; spec. 
a drink of beer or spirits ; a ‘ pijk-me-up 

2887 Pall Matt G. 2 Aug. 13/2, 1 think he would want a 
Hvener before the time had expired. 2893 Daily News 
4 Jan. 2/7 He could not get out of bed unless he had two or 
three ‘Hveners*. 

Liven, variant of Leve Ohs. 
tLivenatb. Obs. Also 3 livene’S, -o 15 &, 4 
lyfno^. [a. ON. li/natl-r (only in the sense ‘ con- 
duct of life’) f. root of Live vA] Food, means 
of living. 

c X17S Lamb. Horn. 63 Gif us urc livenaS. c 2220 Bestiary 
275 De mire muneS us mete to titen, Long Huenode. c 2230 
Hall Meid. 29 Lutel |>arf carien for Hu anes Hueneo. 

Ayettb. 138 He. .ham poruay)?. .have lyfno)> zuetHche 
and mid guod savour. 

Liveness (bi'vnes). [f. Live a. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being * live’. 

1890 Sal. Rev. 22 Mar. 357/2 The *Uveness* of the New 
Scholarship. 

Livening (UiVnig^. ppl. a. [f. Liven v. + 
-ING ^,J a. That enlivens or cheers ; cheering, b. 
That grows lively or bright. 

2705 Elstob in Hearne Collect. 30 Nov. (O. H. S.) I. 107 
Help’d by y* livening Virtue of y” Sun. 2866 Blackmore 
Cradcck Noivell i. (1873) 2 TTie blackcocks lift their necks 
in the liveniug heather. 

Live-oak (lai’v,^u-k). [Live a.] An American 
evergreen tree {Quercus Virens') growing in the 
southern Atlantic States. The name is applied 
to some other species in the Pacific States. 

The second quotation probably refers to the Ilex. 

x6io True Declar. Col. Virginia (1844) 22 Ashe, S.arsa- 
frase. Hue Oake, grecne all the yeare. Cedar and Firre. 2672 
tr. Frejus' Foy. Mauritania 43 Mountains, whose tops in 
crossing we found also covered, .with Hse-Oaks, (which are 
green all the year,) and wild Pines. 2770 Cook yrnl, 6 Alay 
^Wharton 2893) 248 The wood of this is hard and Ponderous, 
and .something of the Nature of America [xfe] live Oak. 2842 
Catlin N. Amer. Jnd. (1844) JI. .\xxvi. 32 The cver-green 
live oak and lofty magnolia dress the forest in a perpetual 
mantle of green. 2862 S. L. J. Lfe in South (1863) II. xvi. 
306 Valuable limber, such as live oak. 1883 Stevf.nson 
Treas. 1 st. in. xiv, I crawled under cover of the nearest 
live-oak. 

attrih. 2792 Descr. Kentucky 51 The American Hve-oak j 
and cedar ships cost from 33 to 35 dollars [a ton]. 2863 
T. W. HiGCiNSON^^/7/rjr (1870) 40 The great live-oak 
branches, and their trailing moss. 

Liver (H'vai), jAl Forms: i lifer, 3-4 livro, 
3-5 livere, Ijrvre, 4 lyvour, 4-5 lyvere, 4-6 
lyver, 5 levir, -yr. lyffere, lyvir, -yr, lywer, 
5-6 lever, 6 Sc. liffyr, luffer, 7 livour, i, 4- 
liver. [OE, lifer fem. « MDu. lever^ levere (Du. 
lever), OhlG. libara, lebara, lebera. lepera (MHG. 
leber, lebere, G. leber), ON. lifr (Sw. lejver. Da. 
lever) OTeut. *litird, ?cogn. w. Armenian hard. 

Some scholars regard ihe Tout, word a.s cogn. w. iheAr^'an 
(Skr. yakrt, Gr. iiirap, L. jecur), the root being 
supposed to be 'liq. (:*ly}q-); but the supposition involves 
serious difficulties.] 

1 . A large glandular organ in vertebrate animals, 
serving chiefly to secrete bile and to purily the 
venous blood. Also in generalized sense, tlie flesh 
of a liver or livers, e.g. used as food. 

In the warm-blooded animals the li\’er is usually of a dark 


reddish-brown colour. In man U is situ.ited below the 
diapliragm, and is divided by fissures into five lobes. 

£-888 K. ALlfreo Boeth. xxxv. § 6 [7) And se UultorsceoWc 
forlmian he lie slat ba HfreTylies [MSS. Slicces.Ticcies] 
?res cynmges. <2900 Kentish Glosses in Wr.-Wulckcr 61/11 
/rear rxKr, his lifere. cizos LAY.6490paideor..for-lraihio 
ba brotc ban and ha senuwen bat ha lihie and ba lluere 
feollen on corften. c 2290 S. E, Leg. I. 320/738 In be Ncbc- 
meste bolle bat b® Huere deoih of springue, h.ire comez 
o-manere soule. 23.. K. Alls. 2156 Alisaundre huttc him 
cei te, Thorugh livre, and longe, and heorie, c 23S6 Chaucer 
Sompn. T. 131 Have I natof a capon but the livere. C2400 
Lanfrnne's Cirurg. 27 Jilke chylum spredeb barwc al be 
lyffere by mene of veynes Capillares. c Liber Cocoi-uvi 
(1862) 41 Take lyycr of porke and kerv'e hit snialle. C1460 
Townel y Aiyst lii. 399 Me thynk my hert ryfis both Icvjt 
and long, Tosesich stryfi.s wedmen emong. i£ 3 oLyndesay 
'J'est, Pap}/igo 1124 5e thre my trypes sail haue, for 30UC 
trauell, W ith lufler and lowng. 2598 Epulario H ivh, To 
make a Tart of the liuer of fishe.<?. 2606 Shaks. TV. f,- Cr. 
v.iii. 19 They are polluted offrings, more abhord Then spotted 
Ltuers in the sacrifice. 2667 Milton P. L. vi. 3^6 Spirits 
that live throughout Vital in every part, not as frail man In 
Entrailes, Heart or Head, Liver or Keines. 27x7 Prior /f/wa 
I. 440 The liver., parts and stiains the vital juices. 1771 
Goldsm. Haunch Fenison 81 A fry'd liver and bacon. 1803 
Med. yrfil. X. I Abscess of the Liver. 28x8 Byron Bef/a 
xcii, I never Saw a man grown so yellow ! How’s your 
liver? 2872 Huxley Physiol, v. 117 'J he lixeris the largest 
glandular organ in the body, ordinarily weighing about 50, 
or 60 ounces. 

. b. Applied to analogous glandular organs or 
tissues in invertebrates. 

2842-72 T. R. Jokes Antm. Kingd. (ed. 4) 588 The liver is 
proportionally of very large size in the Mollusca we are now 
describing. x85x J. R. Greene Man. Anhn. Kingd., 
Calent. 106 Within the roof of the latter [polypite] .. is 
lodged a peculiar browni.sh mass, the so-called liver. 

c. Palmisiry. Line of the liver '. the line which 
stretches from the wrist (near the Hine of life’) to 
the base of the little finger, 
j *653 B- Sanders Physiogn. xv. 50 Of the Line of the 
' Liver, or the Hepatique. Ibid., When this Hneof the Liver 
is winding up and down, and waving, it signifies Theft, evill 
Conscience. 

2 . fg. and allusive, a. Formerly often men- 
tioned^. with allusion to its importance as a vital 
organ oi the body (coupled with brain and heart); 
also with allusion to the ancient notion that it was 
the seat of love and of violent passion generally. 
(Now only ai'c/t.) b. A while liver is spoken of 
as character.zing a coward ; cf. white-livered. 

2390 Gower Conf. HI. 100 The livere makth him forto 
love. XS93 Shaks- L^tcr. 47 To quench the coale which In 
his Huer glowe^ 2596 — Merck. F. in. H. 86 How manle 
cowards ..Who inward searcht, haue lyuers while as milke. 
1599 — /I/nc/i Ado IV. i. 233. 2^2 — Twel. N, i. i. 37. 
2602 Narcissus (1893) 703 That greives my liver most. 
2606 Sir G. Gcosecappe i, iv, in Bullen O. I'l. HI. 24 
Because I am all liver, and turn’d lover. Ibid. 11. t. 37 
I’beir livers were too hot, . .and for temper sake they must 
needs have a ccoling carde plaid upon them. 2622 Shaks. 
Cymb. V. v. 15 To you (the Liuer, Heart, and Braine of 
Britaine) By whom (I gmm) she Hues. 2622 CiiArMAM 
Widow's Tears v. Dram Wks. 1873 HI. 66 It will be such 
a cooler .To my Venerean Gentleman’s hot liner. 2623 
Webster Duchess of Matfi 21. iii. E 2 bj By him I’ll send 
A Letter, that shall make her brothers Galls Ore-flowe 
their Liuours. 2652 N. Bacon Disc. Gerot. Eng. it. xvi. 
(17391 84 The Mint is the very Liver of the Nation, and 
was wont to be the chief Care of the Parliament. 2697 
Dryden Fi^. Georg, iii 404 When Love’.s unerring Dart 
Transfixt his Liver, and inflam’d his Heart, a 2859 Ma- 
caulay Hist, Eng. XXV. 12861) V. 304 [an. 1701] In every 
market place .. papers about the biazen forehead .. and 
the white liver of Jack Howe, the French King’s buffoon, 
flew about. 2897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 734 He was 
a great hunter, and his liver grew hot in him for the bush. 

tc. Disposition, temperament, ‘kidney’, rare. 

2800 spirit Public yrfils. (1801) IV. 182 John Bull will 
solemnly and dully sit down to his pipe ai.d bowl with a 
fellow of the same serious liver. 

. 3 . A diseased or disordered condition of tlie liver ; 
liver-complaint. Also, with qualification specify- 
ing the disease, as bronze, cirrhotic, hobnailed liver. 

280s J. L^den in Scott's Prose Wks. IV. Biographies II. 
(1870) 179, 1 had a most terrible attack of the liver. 28*6 
Jekyll Corn Tr. {1894) 165 Lord Wycombe 
was dying of liver and diopsy. 2839 Penny Cycl XIV. 
60/2 The ‘ fatty liver ’ is a frequent attendant on pulmonarv- 
phthisis. 2871 Sir T. Watson Prine. Pract. Physic 
(ed. 5) II. 670 What used to be called the ‘nutmeggy* 
liver, IS simply the result of congestion of its blood-ve-isels. 
2884 A. Forbes Chinese Gordon iii. 248 He suffered from 
ague for the first time since boj'hood, and later came liver. 
2898 P. Manson 'Prop. Diseases xxvi. 390 Dyspeptic trou- 
bles, .usuallyatlnbuted to ‘liver’, 

4 . In old chtmical terminology applied (tr. L. 
hepar) to certain liver-coloured substances, e.g. 
metallic sulphides, and compounds of a metal or 
of sulphur With an ‘alkali’. 

2694 Salmon Bate's Dispens, 1. (1699) 436/x Hepar 
Sulphuris, Liver of Sulphur. 2706 Phillips (ea. Ker.'iey), 
Lwer of Antimony laniong Chymi-;ts), Antimony open’d by 
Salt-peter and Fire, so as to make it half Glas, and give it 
a Liver-colour. 2797 Encycl. Brit. (cd. 3) X. 104/2 Liver of 
Arsenic, U a combination of white arsenic with liquid fixed 
vegetable alkali, or by the humid way. 2799 W. Tooicn 
Ffnu Russian Emp. I. 2B3 Liver-of-sulnhaie springs ; he. 
springs which are impregnated wiih sulphurate 2800 tr. 
Lagrange's C/iem. I. 174 You fuse together equal p.-xrts of 
sulphur and alkali, . . and the result will be a solid mass of 
a reddish brown colour, .. which has a considerable resem- 
blance to the liver of certain animals. It Is for this reason 
that sulphurcls have been called Livers, 2876 Daily Tel. 
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27 July 3/5 (E. D. I>.) Do you ever use black antimony, or 
liver of antimony, with any of the horses? 

5. Agric. ‘ Livery * soil. 

1803 Annals Agaric, XXXIX. 79 Upon these strong soils, 
the point.. most necessary to attend to is that of avoiding 
all spr.ng ploughing, which loses a friable surface, and turns 
up liver. 

6. as ttdjn Liver-coloured. 

1868 Wood Hemes ^without jV. xI. 203 That peculiar 
brown which is called ‘ liver ’ by bird-fanciers. 1893 Daily 
Ncu's 31 May 6/1 General D.'s familiar browns [horses] 
and the chestnuts^ liver and pale. 

7. attrib. and Comb., as liver abscess^ achc^aitack, 
cell, chilly colour y disease^ disorder ^ distonie, fnne^ 
Hon, ill, oil, pudding, pus, trouble ; liver-coloztred, 
•helping, lined, rotten adjs. ; liver-brown a., of 
tbe brown colour of the l.ver, dark brownish red; 
liver-complaining a,, ? complaining of liver 
disease; livar-complaint, disease of the liver; 
liver-faced a., ‘ mean and cowardly * (Smyth 
Sailods fVord-bk, 1867); liver-fluke, a trema- 
toid worm {Disloma hepalicuvt) infesting the liver ; 
f liver-grown a., suffering from enlargement of 
the liver; also, adherent as an enlarged liver 
(in quot. Jig.) \ liver-hearted a,, cowardly ; 
hence liver-heariedness \ + liver-lap, a lobe of 
the liver; fliver-lask (see quot.); liver-leaf 
U.S., -Liverwort 2; Uver-line, 'line of the 
liver’ (ic); liver-opal, an obsolete synon)»m of 
mexilite (Chester Names Min, tBg6); liver-ore, 
an ea.ly name for hepatic cinnabar {ibid,) ; liver- 
pad, a pad or plaster to be applied about the 
region of the liver; f liver-padding, ? sliver- 
pad; liver-pill, a pill intended to cure disease of 
the liver; liver-pyrites, hepatic pyrites {Cent. 
Diet, 1890) ; liver-rot, disease of the liver caused 
by the liver-fluke ; t liver-sea, an imaginary sea 
in which the water is Mivered’ or thick, so as to 
impede navigation ;cf. G. lehermeer) ; liver-shark, 
the basking shark, Celorkimts maximtis (Webster 
1890); i* liver-shot, -sick adjs,, diseased in the 
liver ; liver-spots, ' a popular name for Chloasma, 
or macular pigmentation of the skin ; because it was 
supposed to depend on some disorder of the liver* 
{Syd, Soc, Lex,)\ liver-starch =1 GiiI’cogex {ibid.); 
liver-stone s= Hepatite; liver-sugar, the sugar 
derived from glycogen {Syd, Soc. Lex,); t liver- 
vein, the basilic vein; also allusively, 'the style 
and manner of men in love ’ t^^chmidt) ; liv^r- 
weed, Hepatica triloba (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; cf. Hver^ 
leaf; liver-wing, the right wing of a fowl, etc, 
which, when dressed for cooking, has the liver 
tucked under it; hence jocularly, the right arm. 

1898 P. Mamson Trop. Diseases xxHl. 363 , 1 have many 
times seen amcebic *Iiyer abscess cases recover completely. 
tbid. it. 64 The pain in the loins and the *liver-ache con- 
tinue. Alibutt's Syst. Rled. III. 900 There had been 
undoubted dyspepsia or a ‘ *livcr attack' before the onset 
of the symptoms. J794 Kirwan Elem, Min. (ed. 2) I. 30 
*Lii’er brown — greyish brown. 1849 D. Campbkll 
Ckem. 107 When protosulphide is fused with rather more 
than its weight of sulphur a liver brown mass is obtained. 
1873 T. H. Green Inirod. Pathol, (ed. 2) 273 Atrophy of 
the iiver-cells. xZyj Allbutt's Syst.Med.VW.ifi'Tivzv^^^ 
condition called **hver-chill ’ is regarded by some authors 
as a form of active congestion of the liver. xd86 Lond. Gas. 
No. 2x14/4 A.. Spaniel Bitch,.. mark’d all over her body .« 
with specks of liver -colour, a 1728 Woodward Nat. Hist. 
Fossils I, (X729) I. 232 A Piece of Iron-Ore, of a dark Liver 
Colour. 1663 Boyle Use/. Exp. Nat. Philos. 11. it. 166 
A clotted and almost *liver-coloured masse. xZio Sporting 
Mag. XXXV. 261 His .. liver-coloured dog Don. 1787 
Generous Attachment II. 145 A love svriting, love stek, 
■•liver complaining girl. 1809 J. Curry Uitle\ Examination 
of the prejudices against mercury in '•liver complaints. 1867 
J. YIogg Microsc.w. iii. 563 The excitation of the'liver disease 
In sheep. *900 J. Hutchinson Arch. Surg, XI. No. 41. 2 
Foremost amongst the most definite indications of *liver 
disorder we have the yellow condition of the skin known as 
Jaundice. 1897 AllbnU's Syst. Med. II. 1026 By comp ir- 
ing the figures of these *Uver disipmes. 179 . N emnich Poly~ 
glolteH'Lex., Liverjluhe. Fasciola hepatica. 1836-9 7 'odd 
Cycl. Anat. II, 121/1 The liver-fluke is extremely rare. 
1897 Allbntt's Syst, Med. IV. 51 Various general symptoms 
referable .. to disturbances of gastro-intestinal .and *liver 
functions. 1645 Milton Teirach, Wks. 1851 IV. 150 Un- 
lesse it be the lowest lees of a canonicall infection *liver- 

f rown to their sides. 1658 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1 . 344, 
suffered him to be opened, when they found that he was 
what is vulgarly cAlled Hver-grown. 1748 Smollett Rod. 
Rand. (jSz2) I. 321 She was only liver-grown and would in 
a few months be as small in the waist as ever. 1571 Gold- 
ing Calvin on Ps. xiii. i He complayneth not of the miserie 
of a fewe diyes, as the tender and liver-harted sort (L. 
Pnsillaninies] are wont to doe. 1897 Blackmore Dariel Hii. 

468 Ifthou art t«>o liver-hearted toavenge thy father's wrongs. 

X897 (.), Schreiner Trooper P. Halket i. 79 ‘ It's not •liver- 
heartedness said Peter. i6xx Cotcr., Hepatigue, . .*L|uer- 
helping; comforting a whole, or curing a diseased, Imer. 
X678 Lend. Gas. No. 1327/4 White body, with some *liver- 
hued spots. XS13 Douglas yEneis vui. Prol. 139 Sum langis 
for the ‘liffyr ill to lik of ane quart, a sooo Ags. Foe. in 
Wr.-Wulcker M8/30 Fibra, i. uena, iecoris intestina, *lifer- 
lappa. 1595 Fitz Geffray Sir F". Drake (rSSr) 25 Her. . 
turtle-doves. . . Whose liver-laps do swell with fuU-vain'd 
loves. *607 TorsELL Four-/. Feasts (16581 5S2 7 ’he Liver 
laps of a Wolf. . 1597 N. bl. tr. Gjiillemeau’s Fr. Chirurg. 
4S/1 The watcryc Bloodye flLxc is called Fluxus Hepatiens, 


the *Liver laske. 1851 S. Judo Margaret ii. i. (1871) 162 
*Liver-leaves with cups full of snow-capped threads. 1653 
R. Sanders Physiogn. 102 'I’he *Livcr line at a distance, 
and not touching the Vital line. 3875 H. C Wood Therap. 
(1879) 4®7 When a mineral acid . . is added to cod-Hver oil, 
the \velI-kno\vn biJiarj” play of colors occurs j. .it shows that 
it is a •Uvej oil. 1799 G. Smith Lai oratory 1. 201 7‘he miners 
find sometimes a maitcriii the mines they call 'liver-ore. 1889 
Anthony's Pkotogr. Bull. II. 72 Used asa*liverpad. 14. . 
Foc.\n Wr.-Wulcker 580/16 Epatiettm, a *Iyverpaddyng. 
1889^ J. K, Jerome Three Men in Boat 2, I had just been 
reading a patent *liver.piU circular. 1887 Boston yrnl, 
(Mass.) 31 Dec. 2/4 A 'Jiver-pudding completed this tj’pical 
Georgia repast. 1898 P. Manson Trop. Diseases xxiii. 361 
The naked-ejje appearance of *liver-pus. 1S37 Vouatt Sheep 
xi. 452 The river overflows..7‘he foundation may be laid for 
foot-rot.. but the *Iiver-rot is out of the question. xBzo 
Coleridge Lett. (1895) 707 What avails it-. to a man in the 
last stage of ulcerated lungs, that hU neighbour is *liver* 
rotten as well as consumptive ? a 2600 Wontco.meeic Alisc. 
Poems xhx. ri The periUous gredy gulfe of Perse, And 
'levir sees that syndry shippis devoirs. 1618 Latham -zud 
Bk. Falconry (1633) 7 She [a hawk] is sejdome. .subiect to 
be 'liuer shot, 1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. Iviii. 520 The routes 
..are good for such as be •liver skke.^ 1557 Bf. Hall 
Sat. It. vii. 45 Demon my friend once liuer-sicke of loue. 
2883 G; Harley Treat. Dis. Liver xxv. 1061 Among a few 
practitioners of the old school one hears a good deal about 
the diagnostic value of what are called *Uver-spots, 1794 
Kirwan Elem. Alin. (ed. 2) I. 143 *Liverstone. i86t Ncvi 
Syd. Soc. Yr.-bk. /or iSto, 88 That 'liver sugar is., 
identical with tne sugar of the grape. 2897 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. II. 430 Signs of ’liver-trouble precede . . the in- 
testinal disorder. 2528 Paynel Snlerne's Regim. (T535) 205 
In Aprile and May, the ’lyuer veyue must be lette bloudde. 
25^ Swans. L. L. L. tv. tit. 74 This is the fiucr veine, 
which makes flesh a deiiy. 1660 Culpepper T-wo Treat. 
{1672J 10 Ac what time Bleeding is good. . In Summer, open 
still the Liver-vein. (Zx84s Hood United Fam. x'lii, we 
all prefer the *liver-wing. 2855 Browning Dr ii, 

The king Was shot at, touched in the liver-wing. iB6x 
Dickens Gt. Expect, xix, Mr. PumWeehook helped me to 
the liver wing. 

Iiiver (livai), sb% Forms: see Live v, [f. 
Live v, 4--ER k] 

1. One who lives or is alive ; a living creature. Now 
rare. Also, an inhabitant, dweller (chiefly U,S.), 

*377 Langu A PI. B. xil 132 Lyueres to-forn vs. 2382 
Wyclip Gen. in. x The edder was feller than ony liferh of 
the erthe, 1382 — . Isa. xxxvHi. tx, I shal not .see the Lord 
God in the lond of lyueres. c 1400 Apol, Loll. 8 A liuar in 
his world, a 1533 Lo. Bersxrs Gold. Bk. AT. Atirel.Usit) 
Ffiij b, Shetliac ouercometh all lyuers, shall be vanquished 
of jbe aloncly by death. 1592 Warner Alb. En^. vin, 
xlili. (x6i2) 206 When as the wandring Scots and Picthls 
King Marius had subdude. He gave the Ltuers dwellings. 
*599 Greene AlMonsus Wks. (Rildg.) 234 Thou king of 
heaven, which. .Dost see the secret of each livers heart. 
2677 Cary Chronol, u. U. m. xiv, 252 They must instantly 
have been Detected by the present Livers that were upon 
the Place. 1718 Prior Psnver 47 'Try if life be worth the 
liver's care. 2747 in Col. Rec, Pennsyh. V, 87 One, John 
Powle, a Liver on Sasquehanna River. 28x7 Keats * / stood 
tip.oe' S17 Dear delight Of this fair world and all its gentle 
livers, a 2845 Hooo Stanzas to 7*. ti'oodgafe i, 'I'om ; — 
are you still within this land Oflivers? 1863 D.G. Mitchell 
Sev. Stor., Afy Farm 0/ Edgeviood 289 There is no liver in 
the country so practical. 

b. Qualified by adj<. having advb. force: One 
who lives (in a specified way, fora long time, etc.). 

<^*375 NI Pains 0/ Hell 64 in O, E. Alisc 212 Cursid 
leuer.s with here cumpers. CZ386 Qaf.\3CT.tz Mano/Laivs 
T. 926 So verluous a lyuere .. Ne saugb 1 neiiere as she. 
2433 Rolls 0/ Parit. IV, 447/1 Untrewe lyvers, and poeple 
wiihouie conscience. 1476 Paston Lett. 111. x66 'i'be 
lenger lyver of yow bothe. 2590 Spenser F. Q. ii. xii. 6 
I’he damned ghosts doen often creep Backe to the world, 
bad livers to torment. 1632 Liihgoxv Trav. x. 429 The 
Turke, and the Irish-man, are the least industrious, and 
most sluggish Uuers vnder the Sunne. a 1635 Naunton 
Fragm. Reg. (Arb.i63 As 1 have placed him last, so was he 
the l^t liver of all the Servants of her favour. 27x2 Swift 
Jrnl. to Stella 28 Apr., The Queen is well, but’ I fear will 
be no long liver. x^7 T, Hutchinson Hisf. Alass. II. i. 
18 A grave man and a good liver. 1836 W. Irving Astoria 
III. xg/lhougha loose liver among his guests, the governor 
was a strict disciplinarian among his men. x80 A. £. 
Housman Shropshire Lad I, The country for easy livers, 
The quietest under the sun. 

c. [Cf. Living vbl. sb.'] Good liver; {a) one 
given to good living; {b) dial.o, well-to-do pennon. 

2602 Carew Cormvall 68 b. The harucst dinners are held 
by euery wealthy man, or as wee terme it, euery good Huer 
betweene Michaelmas and Candlemas. 2883 Cornk. Afag. 
Apr. 459 Or it is a group of good-Uvers round the table of a 
private house. 

2. One who lives a life of pleasure. (Cf. F. 
viveur.) 

2852 R. Surtees Sponge’s Sp. Tourii^^p^ 233 The sixth 
earl, . , having been a * lis’er had run himself aground by 
his enormous outlay on this Italian structure, 

3. dial. The ‘quick’ of the finger-nail. Also 
Comb, liver-sick, an agnail. (See E.D.D.) 

Uver (Isi’voj), sb.^ Also 7 leaver, 7-9 lever. 
[A back-formation from the name Liverpool.'^ A 
name arbitrarily given to the bird figured in the 
arms of the city of Liverpool. 

It was intended for the c.igle_of St. John the Evangelist, 
the patron saint of the corporation, but owing to the unskil- 
ful delineation there have been many guesses as to the iden- 
tity of the bird represented. In some ornithological books 
the name is given to ibe GJo^y Ibis, 

x668 in Picton L'pool AUmic, Rec. (1883) I. 269 The Armes 
of this towns viz' the Leaver, 26SS R. Holme Armoury 
II. xii. 266/2 He beareth Azure, the Head of a Lever couped 
proper ; of some termed a Shoxxllers head ; this fowl is. .in 


T.IVEBEB, 

Low Dutch Lepler, or I^epelaer, or Lefler; from the 
Germane termed Lofler, which we more finely pronounce 
Lever: Yet Mr. Ray in the translation of the Ornithology 
terms this Bird, a Spoon Bill. 2873 Picton Alemor, L'pool 
I. 18 Mr. Gough Nichols has . . shown . . that the so-called 
liver orcormorant xvas intended to represent the .symbolic 
eagle of St. John the Evangelist, 
t Ij*iver, a. Obs. Also 4-5 lyvir, 6 lyver, 
[Aphetic f. Delivek a.'] 

1. Delivered a child) ; = Deliver tz. 3. 7‘are,' 
a x^oo-so Alexander 27^^ And be scho lyuir of a lasse 

scho lengis in cure burge. 

2. Free from restraint in motion ; active, nimble ; 

— Delivkr a . 2. 

2530 Palsgr. 327/2 Lyx-er quyke, delii/re. 1535 Steivart 
Cron. Scot. (1858 II. st Lycht lyuer men to cirkiU ihame 
about. cj6so R. Hood. Beggar 3 Squires 46 in Furnivall 
Percy Folio I. 17 Those that saw Robin Hood run, >aid he 
was a liver old man. 2664 Flodden F. v. 50 With lusty 
Lads liver and light. x686 G. Stuart yoco-scr. Disc. 39 
Again speaks out a Lyver lad A trusty Trojan. 

Ziiver Ui’vai), v. Obs, exc. dial, [Partly a. F, 
livre-r (i ith c. in Littre) L. liberd-re to Liber- 
ate; and partly aphetic f. Deliver z/.] » Deliver 
v.^ in v.irious senses. 

a 2300 Cursor AT. 15879 (Cott.) pefals felun Judas,. liuerd 
his maister vp. Ibid. 20391, I lluerd me of mi .sarmon. 
a 2300-1400 Ibid. 14418 (Gdtt.) God. . Hurd haim of mekil wa, 
23.. .S’. Gregory (Ntirnon MS.) 72 Liuere me, lord, out of 
J>is pyne, axpeo-’^o Alexatider [pnij egirly cries On 
Alexander eftir help S: he ham all Imers {Dubl. delyuerj’s], 
CX460 Toivneley .\iyst. xxiv. 265, 1 am leuerd a lap is lyke 
to no lede. ex^Sp Caxton Sonnes n/ Aynion j, 33 Yf he 
haue doon soo 1 shall neuer leuer hym the value of a peny, 
c xsoo A/elusinexxxvi.275 That ibej’be prest redy to lyuere 
you batayll. 2596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 623/2 
The which woord [HveryJ. .is derived of livering or delivering 
foorth theyr niahtlye foode. c 2626 Bp. Mountacu in Cosids 
Ci>m (Surtees) 1.99 Hath Dr. Wrende livered my letter and 
effected it? 1672 Sc. ActsChns. J I (1814) VIII. 6r/i If any 
of that victuall shall happin to be livered within their 
bounds. 1701 in J. Bulloch Pynours (1B87) 74 If any goods 
shall be livered at the shoar below the Estler work, a 2765 
Northumberland betray.! by Douglas ix. in Child Ballads 
III. 412/1 For all the gold that's in Loug Leuen, William 
wold notliuor mee. 2855 Robinson It'/iiiby Gloss,, Liwer. 
to deliver. ‘ Ls the ship hvveied. 'unloaded. x’^'^ Almondb. 

4- Hudders/ Gloss , Liver, to deliver; s-o posit for deposit. 
2887 J. Bulloch Pynours 41 Their industiious wives, .were 
loading or livering some vessel in the ‘ herborie 

Iiiver, obs. lonn of Livery, Livre. 
t iiverage L Ohs, [a. OF. Hvrage tax (1395 
in Godef.), t. livrer Liver v.\ (Sense uncertain.) 

1544 Wills «5' It^v. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 1*0 Whils tbre 
score poundes be paid that I am owen forliverage. 

+ iiverage Obs. In 6 Uv(e)reage. [?f. 
LrVhB sb^'‘^ (m nse 3) + -age.] An agnail. 

1598 Florid, Pipitula, the skinne growing at the fingers 
ends about the nayle, called of some the wortwales, or 
liuereages, /bid., Redunia, a fellon or sore that breedeth 
betweene the naile and the flesh. Some . . call the same 
wortwales, or liureages. 

Xiiver3.nC6 li varans), exc. oYn/. [Partly 
a. OF. livrauce delivery, sort of homage, f. livrer 
to Deliver; partly aphetic f. Deliverance.] a. 
Delivery, distribution, Livery, b. Deliverance, 
liberation, release. 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 5045 pai. .be sp’ward fand At a garner 
soiurnand, par he Uuerance {Fair/, deliueraunce, Trin. 
lyuerey] made of corn. <22373 yosepk Arim. 263 pow 
schah haue liueraunce of In and al }>c neodes. CZ380 
Sir Ferutnb. 4299 If y may lyue til moneday non. lyuerance 
wil y make. 23^ Charter Lend, in Arnolde Chron. (xBii) 

17 That no man lake hostel within y“ wallis of London ..bv 
strengthe nor by lyueraunce of the MarchaJ. 2433 Rolls 0/ 
Parit. IV. 473/2 A speciall warrant of discharge .. for the 
lyverance ayeen of hir saide londes, 2488 in Arnolde Chron. 
(1811) 233, I haue sett y said Richard to the lyueraunce. 
*553 Becon Reliques 0/ Rome (1563 239 All tho^e y* their 
liueraunce purchase against the right of holy Churclie. 
2737 Bracken Farriery Impr. X757) II. 35, 1 accepted of 
him at the Price of Seventeen Guineas;. .but before I took 
Liverance of him (as it is called I had him run along a little 
in his Halter. 2855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Liwerance, 
liberation, departure. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Liverance 
delivery. 

Iiiveray, livere, obs. forms of Livery. 
livered (U* void), a. Alsoslyured, 4liuerd, 
lyuered, 6 leueryd. [f. Liver sb.^ + -ed 
i*!. Coagulated, clotted. Livered sea — liver sea 
(Liver sb.^ 7) ; in quot. applied to the Red Sea. 

c 227s XI Pains 0/ Hell 47 in O. E. Afisc. X48 Snov and is 
and lyured blod. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 925 Vor ho pciojc 
of israhel moyses wih him nom & ladde horn out of egipt in 
to J>e Huerede [v.r. reed'C, rede) sc. <2x300 Cursor At. 
6506 "Vr godd .. his ilk cs he Jiat broghlt) vs thoru pe 
liuerd se [Trin. be rede .see]. 23.. Minor 
Vernon A1S. (E. E. T. S.) 645/236 per wm no 
Ijmered blode. 14. . Siege yerusalem {E. E. 1. S.; z/spy 
Ij^pe lyb on a lumpe lyuered on be cheke. 
a. Of bread : Heavy. Now dial. ^ 

i683 R. Holme Armoury ni. 317'* ^?V®w*Svv 
Livered, tough Bread. 2847 Halliwcll, Lne Y » t 
or underbaked. South. r../-»rtoin 

8. With prefixed adj. : Havingahverof a certain 

kind. (See also lily-, 

1628 Ford mi. m. ii. What a gr«ne s.ckntsse 

“tBivere^"^. Also4li-e«,6.S--Uve^ir 
r?a. OK. Uvreur, deliven'. del.veran^ t In'n-r 
Liveu e,.] =LivEitT 

cxiioAmis.^ Auul. le^oUc.-iecncui 
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IiIVEBIBD. 

To her Hues fode. 1548 W. Patten ExJ)ed, S(otL Pref. 
cviij, Their perfic appointment of sure armour, . . & their 
sumptuous sutes of Imerers beside. ss 49 Scot. 

xvii. 148 There isdiuerse princis that gyffis. .leuerairis, armis 
ande hcretage to them that hes commiitit vail;eant actts in 
the veyris. <^1630 Merline 306 in Furnivall Percy Folio I. 
432 That they wold wend to Vortiger & aske him meede S: 
Hverr [read Uverer]. 

Xiveried Oi’vsrid). [f. Livery slf. + -ed 2 J 
Dressed in, lurnished with, or wearing a livery. 

1634 Milton Cantus 455 A thousand liveried Angels lacky 
her. X64X Evelyn (18^7) I. 7 He had 116 servants in 
liveries, every one liveried in green satin doublets, 1738 
PoJ'E EpiL Sat. I. 155 Our Youth, all Hvery'd o’er with 
foreign Gold, Before her dance : behind her crawl the Old. 
X798 WoRDSw, Stmnt Lee 28 Old Simon to the world is 
left In liveried poverty. X79S Jane .\'orthan^. Abb, 

(1833) II. V. 126 A fashionable chaise and four, postilions 
handsomely liveried. X837 Hr. Martineau Soc. Anter. 
III. App. 327 Aristocratic girls. .who g-ace a ball-room, or 
loll in a liveried carriage, 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, x, 

A liveried footman opened the door. 

<1x639 WoTTON Descript. Spring na, in Reliq. (1651) 
524 All look’t gay, all full of Chear, To welcome the. New- 
Hveri’d yeare. 1750 C. Smart in Student I. 225 The 
iivery’d clouds shall on thee wait. 

+ Taiveri’^Pf. Ohs. [f. Liver sh."^ + ? after 

fuddins;.'] A pudding made of liver and rolled up 
in the form of a sausage. 

<rx46o Toxmuley xiL 217 Cure mete now begyns;,. 

Two blodyngis I trow, a leneryngbetwene. 1538 VVithals 
Diet. ( 1568) 49 a/I Tomaculuni, ex iecore porcino cibits fit. 
vtsuprat a lyueryng. 1591 A. W. Bk. Cookrye i2b,‘romake 
Liuerings of a Swine. 16x1 Cotgil, Fricandeaux \ Short 
.. daintie puddings .rolled vp into the forme of Liuerings. 
1624 Chap.man Homer's Batrachom. 58 Lynrings (white- 
skind as Ladies). 1674 N. Fairkax Bnlk fpSelv. 150 The 
Darbyshire huswife, .when she makes wUiungsand black- 
ings, and liverings and hackings. 1694 Motteox Rabelais 
V. xxvii. (1737) 122 Chitterlings, Links, . .Liverings. 

i* Iiiverinff, Obs. [f. L ivers;. - f-iNo’.] 

Delivering, delivery ; provision of entertainment. 

X3 . K. AUs. 7171 Ther was fair hostell, and lyvereyng. 

iSiverisll (li'varij), a. [f. Liver sb^ + -isn.] 

1 . Resembling liver ; of the consistency of liver. 

1740 Chevne Regimen p. xli, The Blood.. continues bad, 

that is, sizy, liverish. 

2 . coUoq. Having the symptoms attributed to dis- 
ordered liver. 

1896 Advi. in Daily News 9 July 9/r Wheti you begin to 
feel ‘ liverish X902 Daily Chron. 14 Apr. 3/6 Mr. Alfred 
Bishop was welcome as the hearty Earl, who is inclined to 
be testy when ‘ liveiish *. 

i'Xlverisoa. Obs, In 2 liuraisun, 4 liver- 
soon, liuerisoun, f lyveresone. [a.OF. //y(^)- 
reison, mod.F. Hvraison L. liberation-emi n. of 1 
action f. liherdre to deliver, Liberate (cf. Liver 
2/,).] Delivery, deliverance, Livery. 
c XX7S Lamb, Horn. 85 In be deie of Hurcisun hwense god 
.. wule wind win }»et er wes iborschen. 13.. K. AUs. loii 
In a costel heo was y-set, And was deliverid Hversoon. 
tfx33o R, Bronne Chron. (1810) 197 Isaac be Emperour 
takes his lUierUoun. c 1440 Pronfp. Parv. 309/1 Lyvere- 
gone, corrodium. 

liiverless (li'vailes), a. [f. Liver j^.i + -less.] 
That has no liver; deprived of the liver ; also Ji^. of 
one whose liver does not perform its functions. 

1398 I. M. Seruitigmans Comfort (1868) 164 My poore 
maisterlesse, and Lyuerylesse, nay Lyuerle-se and Hartlesse 
brother in Christ. 1864 C. Clarke Box for Season I. 107 
Liverless bachelors, all cayenne pepper, turtle, and Peru- 
vian cyanokaiia. i 885 ‘ Hugh Conway ' Living or Demi 
II. xiv, Such a peppery diet would make me as liverless 
and heartless as [etc.). 1897 Allbnit's Sysi. Med. IV. 37 

A healthy frog received o'oi6 milligramme (of .strychnine] 
subcutaneously without any ill effect ; while a smaller dose 
(o'Oi2} killed the liverless one with violent convulsions. 

Xdverpudliau (Uvojpydlian), a. and sb. [f. 
Liverpool (with jocultr substitution of puddle for 
pool) -h -lAN.j a. adj. Belonging to Liverpool, 
b. sb. A native or inhabitant of Liverpool. 

1833 Next} Snorting Mag. V. 40 As Mr. Canning said to 
the Liverpudlians. 1849 Clough PoctnSy etc. (1S69) 1 . 139, 

I like the Manchester people • . better than the Liver- 
puddlians. 1887 P<i// 26 Jan. i/i The division. .is 
a fairly typical section of the Liverpudlian electorate. 

Liverwort (U-vaiwyjt). [tr. med.L. Hepatica 
( applied to p ants having liver-shaped parts or used 
in diseases of the liver). Cf. G. leberkraut^ Du. 
Icverkruid.l A name of various plants. 

1 . The liclien-like plant Marchantia polymorpha\ 
Mep.vtica 2 Sometimes called Stone Liverwort. 

<x xioo in Archiv Stnd. neu. Spr. LXXXIV, 326 Wib 
Hferadle. Nim liferwm & here hi man onder cneowe. 
a 1387 Sinon. Bnrlhol. (Anced, O.xon.) 19 Epatica, liver- 
wort. c X4SO (Anecd. O.xon.) 57 Epatica . crescit 

in sa.\Is..et nidetur quasi frustula membrane inherentia .. 
ahglice, a llureuurl. 1533 Hlyot Cast, lielthe (1541) 9b, 
Thynges good for the Lyver: Lyverworte. 1338 TurnerZi- 
belluSf Lyverwort^ Lichen. 136* — Het'bal it. 36 Liuerwurt 
sodden m wine is good for the diseases of the liuer and 
longes. 1378 L\tc Dodcetis iii. lx.x. 411 Stone Liuerwort 
spreadeth it felfe abroade vpon the ground, hauing 
wrinckled,orcrimpled leaues l.'U’de one vpon another as the 
scales of fishe. 17x8 Quincy Compl. Disp. 130 Liver-wort 
grows near Springs. ells, and Watry Places, very low, 
almost like a Mos^l 1838 I.ewfis Sea-siile Stud. 74 Springs, 
glossy with liverwort and feathery with fern. 1867 J, Hocc 
Microsc. II. i. 30S The little group of Hepaticae or Liver- 
worts which is intermediate between Lichens and ^Io^.ses. 
187s IIennett Dyer Sachs' Bot. 185 ’I'hc two flat sides of 
the gemma: of this liverwort arc identical. 


2 , Aiiemont {Hepatica) triloba; = Hepatica i. 
Formerly call^ Noble Liverwort, Three-leaf 
Liverwort. (The name in U.S, is liver-leaf^ 

IS7S L^te Dodoens I. xl. 59 (It] maye be called in English 
Hepatica, Noble Agrimonie, or Three leafe Lyuerwurte. 
Ibid.^ The Hepatica or Noble Lyverwurte is a souveraigne 
medicine against the heate..of the Lyver. 1629 Parkinson 
Parad. .xxix. 226 In English you may call them either 
Hepatica, after the Latlne name, as most doe, or Noble 
Liuerwort. 1646 SirT. Briivvhc Pseud. Ep. u. vi. lox Herba 
Trinitatis. .obtaineth that name onely from the figure of its 
leaves, and is one kinde of Hverivortc or Hepatica. 

+ 3, Agrimony, A^dmonia Ettpaloria, Obs, 

1578 Lyte Dodoens i. xxxix. 57 In Latine Eupatoriuni , . . 
In base Almaigne Agrimonic, and of some Leuercruyt, that 
is to .‘;ay, Liuerwurle. 1617 AIinsheu Ductor 9 Acrimony, 
..called also Liuer-wort because it is good for the liuer. 

4 . With qualification : Ground Liverwort, /V/- 
tidea canina; MarshLiverwort.the genus Riccia; 
"Water Liverwort, Water Crowfoot, 
aquatilis\ White Liverwort, Farnassiis Grass, 
Paniassia palustris ; Wood Liverwort, the lichen 
Sticta pithnonacea. 

*597 Gerardh Herbal 11. ccxciv. 692 Parnassus Grasse or 
white Liuerwoort. Ibid.wx. cIvHi, 1375 Hepaiua ierrestris, 
Ground Liuerwort. /^i</. cllx. 1377 Lungwoort, or woode 
Liuerwoort. 1736 Bailey Honsek. Diet. 296 Lichen cincreus 
..Ash coloured Ground Livenvort. 1760 J, Lnr: 
Inirod, hot, App. 317 Liver-wort, Marsh, Riccia. x 856 
Treas. Bot. 858/1 Peltidea. a genus of lichens the species of 
which are vulgarly confounded with Ptarchaniia under the 
name of liverwort. The herbalists, however, distinguish 
them as Ground Livenvort. 

Iiivery (li*vari), sb. Forms: a. 3 liverei, 4 
liveri, 4-5 levere, livere(e, Sc. lufre, 4-6 lyvere, 
-er(e)y, U-, lyveray, 4-7 livre, levery, li-, ly- 
verie, -ye, (5 levore, Sc. li£&*ay, luveray, ly- 
vera, lewray), 5-6 leveray, liverey, -erie, (6 
li-, lyveraie, -aye, livorie, Sc. leifray, lufray(e, 
7 iivrie, livory. Sc, lewerie), 5- livery, i 9 . 
(?) 6 lyver, 7 liver, [a. AF. liveri (i 292 in 
Britton), F. Hvrie ^1.151 iii Du Cange s.v. Liber^ 
are)t fern. pa. pple. of Hvrer Liver v. ; see -y. 
Cf. It, livrea^ Sp. librea (both from Fr.) ; med.L. 
had liberata.] 

1 . a. The dispensing of food, provisions, or cloth- 
ing (cf, 2) to retainers or servants ; hence gen.y 
provision, allowance, b. The food or provisions 
so dispensed ; an allowance or ration of food 
served out. Now Hist. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2122 }>e thrid part . . al on side be 
ereckes see, was taphet gtuen til his Uuere. Ibid. 19220 
wit bam i mai ha mete and drinc, Mi liueie haf wit-vicn 
suliic. e 1330 R. Brunne Chron. {1810) 146 'J‘o London forto 
com, whan parlemtnt suld be, . .and tak ] er his Huere. 13 . . 
Test.Christi 376 (MS. Harl. 2382) \x\ Archiv Stud. ttcu.Spr. 
LXXIX. 431 A cote.armur..the Nvhicli ytokeof thylyuere. 
*375 Barbour Bruce xiv. 233 Tharfor he maid of vyne lufre 
E. levere, ed. 1616 lewerie) Till ilk man. 1399 Rolls 
of Parlt, III. 452/t That the! ,, gyf no Liveiees of Sygnes, 
no make no Reienue of men. 1399 Lancl. Rich. Rcdeles 
n. 2 Moche now me inerueileth .. Of 5oure large Ituerey to 
leodis aboule. 1422 Ir, Secreta Secret.^ Priv. Priv. 133 Syr 
Stewyn Serope . . Hauynge the gouernaunce of Irlande, 
many extorcionys did, Lyuerez lakynge. c 1430 Bk. Cur- 
tasye 371 in Uabees Bk.^ Lyueray he base of mete and drynke, 
And settis with bym who so hym tbynke. Ibid. 839 Of 
caudel Uueray squiyers schalle haue. <2x483 Liber Niger 
in S. Pegge Cur. Misc. (1782) 79 Taking every' of them, for 
his livery at night, half a chet loaf, one quart of wirie, one 
g dlon of ale ; and for winter livery, from All-Hallowlide till 
Easter, one percherw.ix, one candle wax (etc.). <^2492 Gest 
R, Hode^Ex. in CRiiik Ballads HI. 64/1 There he made large 
lyueray, Bothe of ale and of wyne. 1573 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xlii. 409 5 e ar far large of Leueray. 2596 Spenser 
State Irel. Wks, (Globe) 623/3 In great bowses, the liveryc 
is sayd to be served up for all night, that is theyr nyghtes 
allowaunce for .diinke. x63<) Davenport New Trick to 
Cheat Del'll I, (Stage-direction. Ent. ivith If^ine, Chan.) 
Chan. I have brought j'our Livery. 1670 Brooks IPks, 
(1867) VI. 47 They serve God for a livery, for loaves, and 
not for love. 1707 Ciiambcri.aynf. St. Gt. Brit, ir. x. 140 
To whom (the Lord Great Chamberlain] belongs Livery 
and Lodging in the Kings Court. i86x Our Eng. Home Zi 
The butler, .dispensed the stores to the cook, and gave out 
the rations or liveries of meat, wine, and beer. 1875 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. Ill, xxi. 531. 

fig. 1633 Ford H. iv. i. Great (faire one') grace 

my hopes with any instance Of Liuery, from the allowance 
of your fauour, This little spaike. (mod. ed. Attempts to 
take a ring from her finger.} 1643 Sir T, Browne Relig. 
Med. X. § 47, I found upon a n.aturall inclination, and inbred 
loy.aliy unto vertue, that I could serve her without a livery. 

c. Allowance of provender for horses. At/ivery: 
(of a horse) kept for the owner, and fed and groomed 
at a fixed charge. Now rare or obs, exc. in 
Livery-stable. 

Coynye and livery : see Covn\'e. 

<i 1440 Sir Degrev, 1003 A thousaund hors and thre. . Ylke 
n>it lok lyvere Off cowrne and off hay. 1481-4 Poston 
Lett. III. 280 , 1 bad my liorsse with hym at lyvery. 1596 
, Spenser State tret. Wks. -Globe) 623/2 What Livcrye U, we 
: by common U'C in England knowe well enough, namelyc, 
that it is allowaunce of horse-mcate. x6ox Holland Pliny 
\ V 559 Champions and wrestlers, whose allowance was much 
j like to the Hurie giuen to laboiing hor'cs. 1631 Brathwait 
/ PhimzieSf Keeper 49 A keeper of horses at livery. 1679-88 
Secr.Serv. Money Chas.Pt Jas. iCamdeni 70 Twelve gurneys 
a year .. which King Cha. ihe 2* nllovNed him for a nagg's 
livery, 1706 PifiLUPSicd. Kersey), Z/Tr>5'^//<Ty<z/«/C«rr, 
the giving out a certain Quantity for feeding Horses, &c. 


X73X .Bailey vol. 11 . s.v., To stand at Livery is to be kept at 
livery stables. X829 Scott Rob Roy xlx, There was a ne- 
cessity.. for arresting the horse, and placing him in Baillk 
'I'rumbull s stable, therein to remain at Iiverj', at the rale 
of twelve shillings (Scotch) per diem. 

*589 Pf^ppe w. Hatchet D i; b, They finde all them, 
seines good meales, and stand at huerie as it were, at other 
mens tables. 1599 Massinger, etc. Old Law To keepe 
you sixe at Liuery, and still munching. x6n B. Joxsox 
lutrod. Ferses to Corj'at Crudities, And here he disdain’d 
not, in a forraine land, To lie at Livory, wlvile the Horses' 
did stand. x6x8 Fletcher Chances lit. 1, Best hang a.vign- 
post up to tel! the Signiors Here ye may have lewdness^at 
Liverie. 1647 R. Stapylton yuvenal 157 In whose (Venus’] 
temple at Corinth two hundred maids daily stood at liver)'. 

t d. Stipendiary allowance (for a fellow of a 
college or the like). Obs. 

1587 R. Hovenden_ in Collect. (O. H. S.) 1 . 211 We wU. 
linglie and thanckfullie acknowledge great benefilt by the 
statute mentioned... But such beneHueas commethe toeach 
on for his liverj’e risheth' cheflie by fynes and woodsalcs ; 
which liveryes . . are in reazon somewhat increased but not 
dobbled. 16x1 Cotcr. s.v, Livree, La LixTledes Chanoines, 
their liuerie, or corrodiej their stipend, exhibition, daily 
allowance in victuaL or money. 

2, A suit of clothes, formerly sometimes a badge 
or cognizance (e.g. a collar or hood), bestowed by 
a person upon his retainers or servants and serving 
as a token by which they may be recognized ; in 
wider sense, a distinctive badge or suit worn by a 
servant or official, a member of a company, etc. ; 
i* formerly, the uniform of a soldier or sailor. 
In generalized use, the distinctive uniform style 
of dress worn by a person’s servants, etc. (now 
only men-servants). In livery", w’earing a parti- 
cular livery. Out of livetyx (of a servant) not 
dressed in livery ; wearing plain clothes, f In 
early use also, a set of distinctive badges or suits; 
in first quot. « garments, clothes. 

13.. E. E.AlUt. P. A. X107 And alle In sute her Uurez 
wasse. 1275 Barbour Bruce xix. 36 'J'hre hnndreih and 
sexie had lie Ofsquye is, cled in hU liverye. <rx386 Chaucer 
Prol. 363 An haberdasshere and a Carpenter, A Webbe, a 
Dyere, and a Tapycer, And they were clothed in o lyueree 
Of a solempne and a greet fraternitee. 1389 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 21 Ye brethcren and sisteren of yis glide .. shul haii 
a lyueree of hodes in suyte. 1399 Lakcu Rich. Redeles n. 
79 That no manere meyntenour shulde merkis here, Ne 
haue lordis leuere \>t )awe to apeire, CX440 Gesta Rom, xv. 
5J (Add. MS.), xb- knyghte.s of oone leveraye, X463^«n' 
Wills (Camden) 41 Bothe my colers of iilvir, the Kyngw 
lyfre. 1473 Warkw. Chron. (Camden) 14 He weiea ane 
esiryche feder, Prynce Edwardes lyvery. 1480 Wardr.Acc* 
Edw. /P’(i83o) X24 A gowne and a hoodeof the livereeof 
the Garter for the Duke de Ferrare. 1485 CaxtoN Paris 4 
F. n Every barovi gaf hys lyverey that they shold be 
knowen eche fro other. ^ xp22 Wriothesley Chron, (1875) I. 
13 'Jhe kinge and he ridinge both together in one liverey. 
a XS48 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 273 b, The erle jjerceiving by 
the livvry of the souldiors, that he wa.s circumvented. 
?<7 2550 in DuttbaVs Poems (1893) 319 5 ® noble merchandis.. 
Address 30W furth.. In lusty giene lunaye. a 2592 Greene 
Geo. a Greene (1579) F x b, Two liueries will I giue thee eucrie 
ycere, And foviie crownes shall be thy fee. 1622 Bacon 
Hen, VII 58 Liveries, tokens, and other badges of fattious 
dependance. 1632 Heywood Loud. Jus Hon. \Vks, 2874 
273 All this goodly band . in their City Liveries. 2671 
Milton Samson 1616 Immediately Was Samson .’is a public 
servant brought, In thir state Livery clad. 1684 in Scott. 
Antiq. XV, 18 Skulking and vagrant persons who h.nve 
hitherto imitated the livery^ of the king’s sojons. 1707 
Fakquuar Beaux Strut, in. i. 23 What sort of Livery has 
the Footman? 27x0 Loud. Gaz. No. 4710/4 Deserted.., 
John Stephens, a Serjeant,., having his Serjeant’s Liver)’ 
on. 28x4 Mrs. J. West Alicia de Lacy 111 . 213 Disgui<ed 
in the livery of a trooper. 1842 Lytion Nt, <5- Moim. 

I. i, A Servant out of livery leaped from the box. 1863 
Kikclake C7rw<’<i (1876) I. ii, 28 Hunting the country in 
the lively of the Salisbury Hunt. 2875 Stubbs Const. Hist. 

II. xviu6io The king out of compliment wore the li\ery of 
the duke of Lancaster. 2900 Blackw Mag. Dec. 862/2 
ServantsJn claret and yellow liver)' noiselc'-sly .served wine. 

fl. 2512 Hen. VIII JO Earl Shteivsburyxa Rynier/^^f- 
dcra (17x0) XlII. 338 Badges, Tokens or Lyvers to Were. 
2660 tr. Atnyraldus' Treat, cone. Relig. in, i. 303 To wear 
the liver of an enemy to one’s King, 
b. transf. and fig. 

^ ?cx 32 S Earth ix. in E. E. P. (1862) 151 Whan er> makijj 
IS Iiuerei he grauij> vs in grene. 2422-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 
II. .\iii, When that Flora . . Hath euery playne, medowe, hil 
and v.ale ..clad in lyuery newe. 2494 Fabyan Chron. \u 
cl.v.x.xii. 180 lhat Rollo shutd..take vpon hym the lyucrey 
of Cristes haptym. 1363 Homilies n. Rogation Week iv. 
(i85p> 495 Love and charity, which is the only livery of a 
Christian man. 1570 Shaks. il//</r. A^ii.i. iiT The childing 
Autumne, angry Winter change 'ibeir wonted Liueries. 16x1 
Cotcr., Zx/x^/>/<?«w<^,..faithtiilI to the pot, and therefore 
bearing the red-faced liuerie therof, 2662 Boyle Style 0/ 
Script. (1675) X92 White (the livery of innocence). 2667 
Milton/^. Z,. iv. 599 Now. .Twilight gray Had in her sober 
Livery all things clad.^ 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, lit. 665 
A Snake.. has cast his Slough aside. And in his Summer 
Liv’ry rouls along. 2722 Wollaston Relig. Rat. v. c6 Trees 
veceivc annually their peculiar liveries, and bear their proper 
fruits. 2734 Berkeley Analyst § i Wks. 1872 HI. 258 
■Cioihing themselves in the liver)’ of other menx opinions. 
1797-2804 Bkwick Brit. i?<Wx (1847) 11 - *>2 ‘•I'he females 
may be .seen in the livery cither complete or partial, of the 
past Season. 2813 Scorr Rokeby j. ij Sorrow's Uvery dims 
the air. 2835 ']'mRLWALi. Cr<*Y<r’l. viil. 312 The rustic garb, 
which was the livery of his serntude. 

3. collect, sing. a. Retainers or servants in livery. 
*[• Also occas. a liveried sei^’ant. ? Obs. 

2423 Pilgr. Sovile (Caxton 2483) v. xiii. 104 In these lyall 
fcsics the kyng yeueth his leucry ful r)'che and lyal robes. 
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LIVERY-MAK, 


/rxS77 Sjr T. Smitii Conwiiv, En^, {i6o0 106 First of re* 
tainers, that no man should haue about a number in his 
Liuery or retinue. 1628 Shiruev Witty Fair One i. ii. 
(i633\ Father . , rides . . With halfe a douzen wholesome 

Liucries, To whom he gives Christian wages. Ibid. 11. ii. 
My lodging is next to her chambers, it i.s a confidence in my 
Master to let his Liuery lye so neere her. 1714 Steele 
'Lo~‘cr II Mar. (1723) 38 Seeing a Place in the .second Kow 
of the Queen’s Box kept by Mrs. Lucy’s Livery, I placed my 
self in the Pit directly over against her Footman. 1766 
Chesterf. Let. to C'Uss Suffolk Nov. (1892) III. 1349 If 
she Is a Mrs. with a surname, she is above the Hvery, and 
belongs to the upper servants. 1791-1823 D’Israeu Cur, 
irV. (1866) 450/2 As cross-humoured as the livery of this 
day, in their notices of what we now gently call our * sup- 
plies 

i*b. Used for: Following, faction. (Cf. F. //wvV 
in the sense of * party \) Under i^a persons) livery : 
in dependence on him. Obs. 

c 1477 Caxton yason ii6b, As to the regardc of Hercules, 
Theseus [etc.] . . they faylled not to be of the lyuereye of 
Inson. a 1548 Hall Chron.^ Hc». FII 12 To compasse 
that the duchy of Bryteyne should breuely come vndre their 
liure and subjeccion. 16x3 RIilles tr. i^lcxids Treas. Anc, 
,5* Mod. Times 732/2 All the other Christians, as Maroniles 
. .and others of that Liverie, never used it [circumcision], 
c. —livery company (see 10 b) or the liverymen 
of a company. Also, To take up one's livery 
(? orig. in sense 3) : to become a liveryman of one 
of the City companies. 

CIS21 Old CifyAcc. Bh. in Arclixol. yrnl. XLIII, Re- 
ceyved of Brether admittid & taken into the lyuerey this 
yere. 1529 in Vicary's AfUtf, fj88S) App. xiv. 252 A Re- 
medye agaynst theym that wyll not be of the lyuerey, nor 
here offycr. 1624 Massikoer Rene^^ado lu. ii, 1 should .. 
nere be piltied By the liueries of those companies. 1637 
Dec.'vc Slav C/tamb. in Miltons Areep. (Arb.l 17 Euery 
Master-printer that is of the Liuery of bis Company. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey) S.V., The Livery or Livery-men of a 
Company or Corporation, such Members as are advanc’d to 
a Degree above the Yeomanry, and have a Right to wear 
a Livery-gown upon solemn Occasions. 1839 Penny Cycl, 
XIV. J19/1 (London) Certain senior members of the livery, 
who form what is commo ily called ‘ The Court of Assist- 
ants*,^ Jbid.^ In more modern iimes,.it has frequently been 
made imperative upon many freemen of the City to take up 
their Hvery in one of the Companies. 18^ Thackerav 
Netveomes v, We belong to the same Livery in the City. 

td. :laiig. (See quot.) Obs. 

1680 Betterton Revenge i. 8 ’Tis..out of fashion now to 
call things by their right names. Is a Citizen a Cuckold? 
no, he’s one of the Liverie. 

t4. The lodging provided or appointed for a 
person. Also, the quarters of a portion of an 
army. Obs. 

?n 1400 Mortc Arih. 241 The soueraingne. . Assingnyde to 
the senatour certaygne lordes, To lede to his leuere, /bid. 
W78 In Iche leuere on lowde the kynge did crye. 1325 Ld, 
Berners Frohs. II. clx. [civ}.) 440 'J’he duke of Berrey was 
come to Auygnon and was lodged in the popes pakiis, but 
he came to Vyle neufe to the kynge, and laye in the Ijaiere 
[/ootn. hotel ; Fr. en sa liuree] of arras, called Anioniays, 
in the way to Mountpellyer. 

5. Paw. a. The legal delivery of property into a 
person’s possession j phr. to have^ ^i^^t ^dhe livety. 
To site (also sue for., sue out) one's livery \ to in- 
stitute a suit as heir to obtain possession of lands 
.tvhich are in the liands of the court of wards. (Also 
b. The writ by wliich possession of property 
is obtained from the court of wards. 

1430-31 Rolls ofParlt. IV. 372/2 Noght ha^yng llveree 
of the saide Wolle-?. 1460 Ibid. V. 388/j The SoJlIcitours 
for the Quene . . causicl the seid John and Isabell to sue a 
speciall Livere of the seid Londes and Tenementes. 1465 
Fasten Lett. II. 192 He desyryd me to mak hym levery of 
the seyd bests so taken. 1531 Dial, on Laivs Eng. i. vii, 
13 b, Byway of surrendre.. a freholde may passe without 
lyuerey. 1593 Siiaks. Ric/t. //, ii. i. 129, I am denyde to 
sue my Liuene here, And yet my Letters Patents giue me 
leaue. i6o3'Uwen Pembrokeshire {.sZcjsS 155 The Courte of 
Wardes and liveries, doeth allso call all Wardcs in Wales 
to sue forth their lyveries there. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII, 
210 The Kings Wards after they had accomplished their 
full Age, could not bee suffered to haue Liuerie of their 
Lands, without paying excessiue Fines. 1635 Quarles 
Embl. V. ix. <1718} 281 What mean the«e HvVies and posse.s- 
sion keys? 1649 Milton Eikon. xi. Wks. 1851 III. 426 It 
concern’d them first to sue out their Livery from the un- 
just wardship of his encroaching Prerogative. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr.y Livery . . 3. It is the Writ which lies for the heir 
to obiain the possession or seizin of his lands at the Kings 
hands. x66o Act 12 Chns. If, c.24 § i It Is hereby Enacted 
That the Court of Wardes and Liveries and all Wardships 
Liveries Primer-Seizins and Ouster-Ie-mains . . be taken 
away and discharged, 1707 Chamberlavnb State Gt. Brit. 
11. VI, 98 He [the king’s eldest son] may th.-it Day sue for 
the Livery of the said Dukedom [of Cornwall] and ought of 
Ri^ht to obtain the same. 1765 Act $Geo. ///, c.^17 §1 
Tythes or other incorporeal hereditaments only, which He 
.in grant and not iii Hvery. z8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 
318 Sir J. P.ilmer thought, that in a deed to pass an inheri- 
tance, where there was a common in gross, the word grant 
was absolutely necessary ; for it could not pass by the livery. 
*827 Hai.lam Const. Hist. (1876) III- xviii. 3S4 ’J’he recu- 
sants were allowed to sue for liverj’ of their estates in the 
wurt of wards. 187S Poste Gaius 11. Comm. (ed. 2) 173 In 
•English law conveyance by Uverj’ was an older title than 
conveyance by deed. 

c. Livery of seisin (freq. erron. livery and seising, 
AF. livery de seisin')', the deliver)' of property into 
the corporal possession of a person ; in the case of 
.a house, by giving him the ring, latch, or key of 
the door; in the case of land, by deliv’ering him a 
twig, a piece of turf, or the like. 


Virtually abolished by 8 & 9 Viet. cap. 106 | 2, xvhich pro- 
vides that after i Oct. 1845* all corporeal Tenements and 
Hereditaments shall as regards the Conveyance of the im- 
mediate Freehold thereof, be deemed to He in Grant as well 
as in Livery *. 

^*475 Par/enay s6o After sette day of lyuerey and season, 
That men deliuer 3*ou po.s.session. 2574 tr. Littleton's Ten- 
ures 13 a, In a leas for terme of yeares by deede or without 
deede, it nedeth no lyvery of seisin to be made to the lessee. 
1596 SrKNSEH F. Q. VI. iv. 37 She gladly did of that same 
babe accept As of her owne by liuerey and seisin. 1608 Dod 
& Cleaver Expos, Pryv. xi-Aii. 189 How large demeanes 
may a_man be estated in by taking a turfe in way of liuery 
and seison? 1652 Evelyn 11857)!. 297, 22“- [Jan.] was 
perfected the sealing, livery and seisin of my purchase of 
Sayes Court. ^ 1741 T. Robinson Gavelkind 11. iii, X95 The 
Livery of Seisin must be propria ntantt of the Infant. x8i8 
Cruise Digest (ed, 2> )V. 57 Livery of seisin is exactly 
similar to the investiture of the feudal law ; it was adopted 
here .. that the proprietor of each piece of land should be 
publicly known. 1876 Freeman Horm, Conq, V. xxii. 24 He 
who could neither show his writ, nor bring evidence, of 
personal livery of 5ei>in, xvas held to liavc no lawful claim 
to the lands which he held. 

^ transf, andyig; 1628 Jackson Creed ix- ix. § 5 Abraham 
in that sacred b.anquet which the King of Salem exhibited 
to him did (as we say) take levery de seisin of the promised 
land. i6st Biggs New Disp. p 180 T’he Feaver, who hath 
now taken livery and seisen. 1859 Hammond On Ps. cx. 7. 
566 To take liverj» and seizin of an hostile Coixntrey. 

1 6. ^en. The action of handin" over or convey- 
ing into a person’s bands; delivery (of goods, 
money, etc., of a writ). Obs. 

es^ooBeryn i8g6 The marchandise within Is nat in my 
charge ; ye know as wele as 1 To make therof no lyuery. 
c Fork Atyst. xxv. 6^ What are 3e hat makis here 
maistrie, To loose hes besiis with-ouie leverie? z^z Rolls 
0/ Parlt. V. 64/2 At the tyme of the sale, and tofore the 
lyvere of hem Jrom the seid Staple. 1444 Ibid. 125/2 Upon 
the levere of him so arrested. 1464 ibid. 560/2 After the 
lyvere of the said Writte. 1465 Paston Lett. II. 192 He 
desyred me to mak hym levery of the seyd bests so taken. 
1579-80 North Plu'arc/t, Cautillus (1595 150 He sent an 
Lerauld before to Rome, to demand liuerie of tlie man that 
had ofTended him, that he might punish him accordingly. 
*745 Obserxu cone. 14 Had they arrived in the Ship at 
her Port of Livery. 

'fb. Delivery or dealing (of blows). Obs. 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 1233 Panne lenie he swiche leuere to 
ledes he ofraujt, pat t«tc.J. Ibid. 3822 William .. leide 
on swiche liuere ,. (etc.). *3.. Coer de L. 402^ Swilke 

levery he hem delte, K\ that he hytte anon they swelte. 
1309 Lancu Rich. Rcdeles 111. 330 They . . lente hem leuere 
of her longe battis. c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 7613 Ector deled 
about lyueray To alle that cuere come In his way. 

t 7. A due or tribute, Cf. med.L, livrea (Du 
Cange). Obs. rare^^. 

1577 Harrison England w. it. (1877) i. 56 S. Davids hath 
Penbroke and Caermardine .shires, whose liuerie or first 
fruits to the see of Rome tvos one thousand and five hundred 
ducats at the hardeNt. 

8 . A particular sort of wool (see quot. 1837 ). 

1837 Youatt Sheep iii. 67 TTie livery— principally the 

skirtings and edgings, and the short coarse or breech wool, 
that which comes from the breech of the animal. 1843 
Penny Cyel. XXVII. 551/t The [wool] sorter ba.s to make 
his selection in relation to the finpnesLS, the softne>s, the 
strength, the colour, the cleanness, and the weight of the 
wool ; and in reference to these qualities he separates the 
wool into many parcels, which receh'e the names of— 
‘prime choice', ..‘fine abb’, ‘coarse abb’, ‘liver)'’, &c. 
1875 in Knight Diet, Aleck, s. v. Wool-sorting. 

9. U.S. — Livert-stable. {flent. Dictl) 

10. attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib. passing 
into ndj., in various senses : [a) t given as or con- 
stituting a livery; intended for servants* use (obs.'), 
as livery arroios. bedstead, bow, fealher-hcd, meal, 
towel', ip) pertaining to, forming part of, or used 
as a livery, as livery heard, button, cloak (in quot. 
fg.), cloth, coat, collar, colour, gown, hat,^ lace, 
plush, red, suit', (p) kept at livery or for liire, as 
livcjy horse, nag; transf. Hvery friend, mistress, 
punk; (d) wearing a liver)', as Uver^f attendant. 

1549 Privy Council Acts (i8qo) II 3«:o *Lyvercy arro\ves, 
XV .*ihef, 1599 Nashc Ep. Ded., His patient 

*liuery attendant, X64X BrOME yoxnali Crexv iv. i. Wks. 
T873 111 . 417 All the Servants wear *Liver)’-Beards. 16x0 
Althorp Af.9. in Simpkinson The Washingtons App. p. iv, 
'I’he Butlers Chamber. Impr. a *leverye bedstead, with a 
tesier of buckram. 1566 Act 8 Eliz. c, 10 § 3 Bowes . . of 
the course sorte, called “Livery Bowes.. 1590 Sir J. Smyth 
Disc. Wea/ons xob, AH Liueray or warre Bowes. 2848 
Thackeray Bk, Snobs xxxiv, A •lis'erj'-button m.Tker. 1599 
Mabstos Sco. Villanie 167 Sirra, 'liuorie clo.ike, you lazie 
.slipper M.ave. 1791 Learmost Poems 179 Ye gie them wage, 
board, '‘livery-claiih. 1842 Bischoff Woollen ATanufi II. 
151, 1 have sold a large quantity of liver)' cloths for the use 
of London. 2551 T. W1L.SON Logrke 45 b, A *^Hveric coate 
garded with velvet. XS75-S5 Abh- SanDvs Senn. v. 83 Loue 
is tlie Liuerie-coaie of Christ. 1820 Scott Abl>ot vi, Show- 
ing you it was your Lad>'’s Hverj'-coat winch I spared, and 
not your flesh and blood. Master Roland. 1473 in Ld, 
’Ticas. Acc. ScoH. (X877) 1 . 68 A *leueray colare of the 
Kingis. 1621 Bu>y (Camden) x67Twoof the ordlnarie 
■“lyverle fetherbedes. rx 1637 B. Josson Oise. (x64i) 105 
They have •Livery-friends, friends of the dish, and of the 
.Spit. 1462 Poston Lett II. xeo^ I have but on gowne at 
Framyngham and an other here, and that is my *levere 
gowne. x6o6 Progr. yas. / (1828) II. 67 The Companies 
of London, in their lyverie-gownes and hoodes, 1778 Eng. 
Gazetteer (ed. 2) .‘lv. Hartford, ‘I’he chief bailiff was then 
allowed by the king zca. a )'ear for his liveo’-go'vn. 1890 
Army Navy Stores Catal. Mar. 1x73 *Livery Hat. 
2865 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. Ill, 301 Putting Mr. C. to the 
cost of a *'Iivcr)*-horse. zjat Land. Gaz. No. 37x6/4 Some [ 


I new Cloth and *Livery-Lace, X799 J. Robertson 
Perth 341 The practLe of gixing them .six and a half 
bolls of meal . . is daily becoming more general. These 
farmers, who keep any married servants, have them all on 
this establishment of •liveiy meal. 1623 Massinger Dk. 
Alilatt IV. ii, He that at euerie stage keeps liuerie Mistresses. 
2784 CowTER Tiroc. goi Wouldst thou with a Gothic hand 
Pull down the schools .. Or throw them up to *h‘v’ry*nags 
and grooms? 1851 lllustr. CataL Gt. Exhib. X055 *Livery 
plushes, of various qualities. 1624 Massinger Rencgndowx. 
li, His ships, his goods, his •liuery-puncks, confiscate. 1708 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4447/4 Their •Livery Red, lin’d and fac’d 
with Yellow. 1705 Ibid. No. 4162/4 Two *Livery-Suits, of 
a deep blue. 1888 Wardrop Poems tf Sk. 232 John, that 
livery suit and hat, please. 2582 Wills A- Inv. N. C. (Surtees 
i860) 46, vij long table lowells, and iiij *Uveraye towells. 

b. Special comb. : livery company, one of the 
London City companies which had formerly a dis- 
tinctive costume used for special occasions; f livery 
cupboard, a cupboard in which ‘liveries’ of food 
were served out ; in later times, app. an ornamental 
buffet or sideboard ; livery fine, the payment due 
from those who become liverymen in a London 
company; livery -fish Aitglo-JHsh, the striped 
wrasse, Labrus mixtus; livery list, the list of 
the Hveij'men of a company; livery office (see 
quot.); f livery pot, a pot in which ‘liveries* 
of wine were served out ; livery servant, (a) a ser- 
vant who wears livery ; (<J) ^livery fish; f livery 
table, a table on which ‘liveries ’ or rations were 
put; hence, a side table; livery tavern, an inn 
at which horses may be kept at livery. Also 
Iaveuy-max, Livery-stable. 

X766 Entick London IV. 73 This is also a *!ivery com- 
pany. 1871 W. H. Ainsworth Toxver Hill i. ix, 'I’he 
barges of the twelve liver)’ companies. 1571 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 267 A carpet for the '"b'very cubberd. 1632 J. 
Hayward tr. Biondis Eromena 184 The Hvery cupbord^of 
: gold inlaid with rich pretious stones, 1737 tr. Le Comte's 
I Mem. r) Rem. China vi. 172 A livery cupboard borne by the 
1 officers of the palace. >821 Scott Kenilxv. xxxii, The 
j liver)* cupboards were loaded with plate of the richest 
I description. 183^ zud Rep. Afunic. Corp. Comm., Lond. 
i Companies 18 Prior to the 15th December 1796, the •Liver)’ 
fine ^vas 13/. 6 s, 8d. 1880-4 F. Day Brit. Fishes I. 258 Cook 
I wra.ssejbJue-stripcd wras5e,..Livery-servantand*Hvery-fisb 
1 in the north of Ireland. Evening Star 4 Oct., The 

{ proceedings in the City Rcgi»tration Court during the 
I revision of the * Liver)’ lists. 1848 Wharton Law Le.x., 

: *Livery-offiee, an office appointed for the delivery of 
! lands. XS7S Lanbham Let. 11871) 8 A payree [sic) of great 
i whyie syluer *lyuery Pots for wyne. 1656 FiNErr For, 
Ambuss. 133 An old guilt Livery Pot that had lost its 
fellow. 2702 Order in Council 8 Mar. in Lond. Gaz. 
No. 3791/4 That ..all Lords .. do .. cloaih their “Livery 
Servants with Black Cloth. xBza Hazlitt Tabled. II, ii. 
24 They will go in the character of livery-servants to stand 
behind the chairs of the great. 260X Holi^nd Pliny II, 
297 To Temoue the cupbourd of plate, & *iiuery table (L, 
mensntn vet re/ositoriuml, whiles one^^of the guests is a 
drinking. 2650 Fuller Pisgah v. xvjji. J73, I conceive 
therefore the other nine [Tables of Shew Bread], onely as 
side-cupboards, or Livery tables ministeriall to that prin- 
cipal! one. 1787 M. Cutler in Life, yrnts.f Corr. (xBSS) 

2 . 252 My Companion conducted me to. .a *livery tavern. 
Hence J* liveryless a. 2598 [see LiverlessJ. 
iivery (H’vsri), a. [f. Liver sb.^ + -y.J 

1. Oi the consistency or colour of liver ; dial, (of 
soil) heavy, tenacious. 

1778 [W. AIarshall] Alinntes Agric. aS ^Iar. 1775 The 
.suiface is .. remarkably fine for such a livery, leathery, 
water-shaken Ley. 1857 yrul, R. Agric. Sec. XVIII. i. 
xoi [Potatoes] not heavy, Hvery balls, .. but light and 
flowery. 1877 N. IP. Line. Glos5.^.v., Clay or warp land 
is said to turn up liver)’ xvhen, on ploughing the soil, it is 
found to be sad and bcaNy, without tendenc)' to crumble 
i into mould. 

2 . colloq. « Liverish 2, 

+ Iii’very, v. Obs. rare. [f. Livery Hans. 
To array in a livery : in quot.^^. 

2597 Shaks. Loved 5 Compl. 105 Hi-^ rudenesse so with his 
authoriz'd youth Did liuery falsenesse in a pride of truth. 
j6xi Florio, Liuredre, to liuery, to giue or put into liueries. 

li’very-man, li*veryman. 

1. A liveried retainer or servant. ? Obs. 

1693 Lond. Gaz. No. After them Sir William’s own 

Liver)'-men, to the number of 12, all with their Hats off. 
17x1 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) 111 . 340 Some infenour 
officer or livery-man of the train. iSzx Scott Nenilw. 
vii, (Officers of the Earl's household, Hvetymen, and re- 
tainers, went and came. 


b. (See quot.) ? Obs. 

743 Zollman in Phil. Trans. XLII. 458 Those [Cater- 
lars] to which Gardeners have given the Name ol Livcr)- 
jn, by reason of the Distribution of their Colours. 

!. A freeman of the City of London who 's en- 
led to wear the ‘ livery ’ of the company to which 
: belontis, and to exercise other privileges. 

682 JSnj. EUci. shtriff! 21 In the Care 
ayors imposing a Sheriff upon the City, D/ary 

rrence of the Liverj-raen. c 1710 f ^ 

;88) 241 All freemen or Liverymen of 'h» "'’j^lIII. 
ght to Choose their shernffs. 1773 tody of 

fThe lord mayor, nt "" SI aSv 

erj'men, having summoned a comm of one of 

nr- 4 Oct.. He Ts a Liverj-nran-and 

• twelve great companit^ zojS transferred to the Uvery- 
. 416 The franchise was formali) transierr 

n of the companies- » « i;i.,-r\*.<itahle 

. A keeper °f or attendant ^ ’(^iSotcVmsy! 
5<t LvrroN M. ly Mern. (iS 5 ») *03 ^ 
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you can’t manage that ’ere fine animal *, cried the livery 
man. 1853 G. J. Caylev Las Al/orjas I. 135 We had a 
slight altercation with the liverj'-man, .. who wished to 
charge us for more days than our ponies had been in 
pupilage. 

iivery*staT3le. A stable where horses are 
hept at livery, or are let out (with or without' car- 
riages) for hire. (Also Hvety and bait stable.') 

1705 Land. Gaz. No. 4182/4 Left at a Livery Stable a 
Chesnut Mare, 1714 Mandevili.e Fab. Bees (1725) I. 95 
Houses, in which women are hir’d as publickly as horses at 
a livery stable, 1839 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 114 A fly .. 
furnished us from a livery-stable. 1840 Thackeray 
Catherine v, The Hvery stable was hard by. 

Comb. xm 5 Rhode Island Cot. Rec. (1859) IV. 527 
Alexander i r.orp, livery stable keeper, and Isaac Cusno, 
.saddler. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. i. ii, A livery stable-yard 
in Duke Street. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset IL lii, 95, 
I should be .so much obliged if I might be allowed to pay 
the livery-stable keeper’s bill. 

Lives, Livesman : see Life sb. 15 , 15 b, iS. 

Live stock, li-ve-stock. 

1. Domestic animals generally ; animals of any 
kind kept or dealt in for use or profit. 

1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. tii. ui, Nothing but live slock 
—-and that’s only a few pointers and ponies. 2777 Robert- 
son Hist. Amer. (1783)111. 420 The number of its live-stock 
is more than treble. 1828 Miss Mitford Vitiate Ser. iii. 
264 Trying the great market of Covent-garden for the sale 
of his live-stock, x^o R. H. Dana Be/. Mast xxix. 105 
Our live slock, consisting of four bullocks, a dozen sheep, 
a dozen or more pigs. 1863 Fawcett Pol Econ. ii. v, 
(1876) 159 Farmers may alf.o now insure their live-stock. 

trans/. 1775 Sherid.^n Rii'als ii. i, You talked of inde- 
pendence and a fortune, but not a word of a wife. Rir A.., 
Odds life, sir ! if you have the estate, you must take it with 
the live stock on it, as it stands, 1894 W. M orris in Mackail 
Li/e(i8gg) II. 305 Our suffering the human live-stock of the 
country to live such a wretched scanty existence as they do. 

attrib. 2856 Farmers Afag: Jan, 7 The Council have., 
agreed to the Live-Stock Prize-Sheet, 2894 Daily Heius 
4 July 5/7 'I’he Hve-siock trade. 

2. Body vermin, diai. and slang. 

1785 Grose Did. Ftilg. Tongne, Live sioch^ lice, or fleas. 

Livetenant, obs. form of Lieutenant. 
Live-tide: see Life 17. 

Live time, obs. form of Lifetime. 

Livi, obs. form of Ltfe\% 

Livid (li’vid), a. [ad, F. iivide or L. Hvidits^ 
f. Itvere to be livid.] Of a bluish leaden colour; 
discoloured as by a bruise; black and blue. 

2622 Bacon Hen. Fll 9 There followed no Carbuncle, no 
purple or liulde Spots, 2663 Cowley Christ's Passion, 
verses & E^s. (1669) 2 Dost thou not see the livid traces 
Of the sharp sconrges rude embraces? 2703 Pops Thebais 
]. 83 Thou, sable Styx ! whose livid streams are roll'd 
Thro' dreary coasts. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) II. 252 With 
wan c.\re Sunk are those eyes, and livid with despair, 
2786 tr. Beck/ords Faihek (1883) 143 A voice from the 
livid lips of the Prophet articulated these words. 2797 Mrs. 
Radcuyfe [inlian v, The light glared on the livid face of 
the corpse. 2808 ATed. yrnl. XIX. 345 A livid .suffusion 
like that of erysipelas slightly elevated. 2816 Playfair 
Nat, Phil. II. 297 In 2607 it [the Comet] was daik and 
livid. 2828 Stark Elem. Nat Hist. 1. 311 Silverj’ Gull or 
Herring-Gull of Latham. Mantle bluish-cinereous ; legs 
livid. 2864 Browning yas. Lee's IFi/evi.v, Her lean finger-s 
shut Close, close, their sharp and livid nails Indent the 
clammy palm, 2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 220 Hieracium 
.styles livid. 2882 Ouida Afarcmma 1. 179 Over 
the water there hung, .a livid fog of heat. 

Contb. i860 J. U. Edkins Chinese Scents ^ People (2863) 
132 A long-faced livid-looking individual,. rose.' 

b. Prefixed, ns a qualification, to other adjectives 
or substantives of colour. (Usually hyphened with 
the adj. when the latter is used attributively.) 

In botanical use the form lizudo- fsee -o sttgix) has been 
employed in compound designations of colour: so livido- 
castaneous, /uscous, -virescent, etc. (W. A. Leighton Lichen’ 
Jlora, 1872. » 

2814 Scott A/f. of Isles v. xxvi. His trembling lips are 
livid blue. 1827-35 Wilms Leper 53 White scales. Circled 
with livid purple, cover’d him. 1839 Semple Diphtheria 8 
The edges of this foul ulcer are swollen, and of a livid-red 
colour. 186^ Dickens Mut. Fr. i. x, His colour has turned 
to a livid white. 2887 W. Phillips Brit. Discomycetes 218 
Disc livid-glaucous. 

Hence Xii’vidly adv., in a livid manner, with a 
livid tinge. 

2819 W FFEN Aonian Hourst^y^-ids 58 Tinging the bough 
till lividly it grew All ashes. 2898 J. Hutchinson in Arch. 
Surg. IX. 337 He looked lividly pale, but by no means 
absolutely blanched. 

Lividity (livi'diti). [.ad. F. Uvidiil or late L. 
iXvidltds^ f. llvidusy Livin.] The quality or con- 
dition of being livid; a pale-bluish discoloraiion. 

2477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 63 This Waun 
Colour called Lividitie, In Envious Men useth much to be. 
2612C0TCR., Ary/<//Mliuiditie,lewnesse[etc.l. 1732ARBUTH- 
not Aliments <1735) 207 The Signs of a Tendency to such 
a State, are Darkne-w or Lividity of the Countenance [etc.J. 
2876 Trans. Clinical Soc. IX. 189 There was no lividity 
of lips or cheeks. 1885 Miss Braddon IFyllanfs^ Weird 
II. 58 A shade more livid than the norm.al lividity of 
the complexion. 2900 J. Hutchinson in Arch. Snrir, V. 207 
The lividity of the hands. .was never attended by algidity. 
Lrvidness. [f. Livid + -ness.] = prec. 

2656 Prynne Demurrer to fe-.vs' Remitter 26 He is 
whipped even unto hloud and llvidnesse. 2698 Muscrave 
in I'hil. Trans. XX. 170 'I'he remarkable Lividness of 
their Faces. 2762-65 H, Walpole Vertue's .‘{need. Paint. 
.111.53 Hc..c.aught the roundness of his flesh, but with a 
disagreeable lividness. *798 Wjlso.n in Phil, Trans. 


LXXXVIII. 334 This occasional lividness would happen to 
a child in that state. [In mod. Diets.] 

Livido- : s<*e Livid a. b. 
flLvidouSi a* Obs. rare'~^. [X. "L. Umd-its 
Livid + -OUB.] Livid. 

2597 A. M. tr. Guillemeails Fr. Chirurg. 3 h/t The Mem- 
brana is blacke, leadish-colourede, and Uvidouse. 

Livier (bi viai). local. [?f. live{s)y pi. of Life 
4 -jeb.J One who holds a tenement on a le.nse for 
a life or livens 

2883 T. Hardy in Longm. Afag. July 269 Many of these 
families had been life-ho!ders...ThcMtviers’ (as these half- 
independent villagers used to be called). 2892 — Tess 
(1900) 127/2 ‘ Liviers * ivei'C disapproved of in villages almost 
as much as little freeholders. 

Living (H'vig), vbl. sb. [f. Live v.^ 4 -ing 

1. The action o: the vb. Live in various senses ; 
the fact of being alive; the fact of dwelling in a 
specified place ; i* the faculty or function of life ; 
cour.se of life; f continuance in life. 

<t 2325 Prose Psalter Ixit. 4 l)y mercy is better vp lybbeinges. 
ex3^o Hampdle Prose 7V. (1866) 2^ For wysely and dis- 
cretely ihei departed hir levjmgc in twa — Pr. Cotisc. 
4130 Ful synful sal be his b^’gynnyng, And wonderful sal 
be his lyvyng. And his endying .sal be .sodayn. c 2375 ,SV. 
Leg. Saints xvliL (Egipdane) 132 Sume of lyfinge mad 
na forse. CX440 Gesta Rom. xxxix. 363 (Add. MS.) [For] 
the fyrste woman he gafe to the soule weyng ^read 
beyngl and leojuig with trees; for the second he gafe 
felyng with besies [etc.]. C1520 Gresham in kills Orig, 
JCe//.'Scr. in. I. 236 God ..send j'our Grace goode helthe 
and long leyflTven. 2602 R. Johnson Kingd. Comnr.o. 
(1603) 127 'I nis long living is the true cause of their propa- 
gation. 2631 Jordan Nat. Bathes it (2669) 14 'I'here is no 
living for any creature, where there is no water. ^ 2719 De 
Foe Crusoe i. v. (1840) 96 'J here would be no living for me 
in a cave, 2809 Malkin (7/7^/ttfVi!.vii.(Rt!dg.)27 Hewas 
. .sojealous, that theie was no living for vexation at his un- 
f^ounded surmises. 2861 Flo. Nightingale Aursing zo As 
if living in the country would save them from attending 
to any of the law.s of health.^ 2897 Daily News 15 Nov. 
5/4 This [campaigning] is ‘ living’, anj’how, in a sense in 
which garrison life is not. 

fb. Dumtion of life; lifetime. Ohs. 

[1340 Ayenb. 73 Voryet body ones a day guo in-lo 
helle ine |>ine Hbbinde h^t [>ou ne guo ine ])ine steniinge.] 
C1374 Chaucer Anet. 4* Are. i83 Sheo ne graunted him in 
hir lyvynge No grace. C2450 Lonelich Grail Hit. 263, 

I schal preyen be my levjmge [F. en inon vivant], that I.. 
In that same Abbeye I-beiyed to C2470 Colagros 4* 
Ga\v. 1076 'Vhan war I woundir vnwis, To purchese profBt 
for pris, Quhare schame ay euer lyis, All my leuing, e 2475 
• Partenay 488 'i’hat neucr, dais of youV leuing, .. Ye shall 
not enquere of me the Saturday. 2^7 Shaks. Len'er's 
Cotnpl. 238 She . . did thence remoue, To spend her Huing 
in eternalT loue. 

c. 'I'he ncllon of passing or conducting one^s life 
in a particular manner, whether w’ith reference to 
moral considerations or to food and physical con- 
ditions; f manner of life, f Also, a particular 
(monastic) rule of life. 

2340 Ham POLE /V. Consc. 205 He l>at right ordir of lyfyng tvil | 
luke Sold bygyn bus, a 2400 Cursor A1 . 28943 (Coll. Galba) 1 
pani Jrat has benenaueand. hend,of lifingclene. <t24SoMvrc 
22 For luytel ys worthy by prechynge, Jef ihow be of eiiyle 
lytiynge. C24S0 St. CwM^er/ tSurtees) 36^0 Demys^ow 
na better in 5our dojmg J>^n othir of b© same leuyng, 2485 
Act i Hen. k’//,c 4 Priests.. openly re}>oried of incontinent 
living in their Bodies. 2523 Bradshaw St. Werburge i. 
2474 He forsoke this worlde' and chaunged his lyuynge. 
2SSS Eden /?rc<rifrx(Arb.) 53 Dissolute lyujmge, licentious 
taike, and such other vicious behauours. *577 North- 
BHOOKE Dicing (1843) 15 We ,. haue almost minde at no 
time to repent and amend our liuings, 2650 Fuller 
Pisgah II, 63 Whereas all those In Eg)pt, though pain- 
full in their livings were Iiealthfull in their lives. tWp 
W. Sherlock Death nL § 4 \1731) 2x4 There is a Living 
a-pace, as some call it; not to lengthen, but to .shorten 
Life, 2743 Bulkeli V & Cummins Toy. S. Sens 78 Our 
Living now is very hard. 280* Wokilsw. * (? Friend! I 
kiurw not Plain living and high thinking are no more. 
i86z H. Spencer First Pritic. 11. i. § 36 (1875) 129 Under 
Socrate.s . , Philosophy became little else than the doctrine 
of right living. 2874 Helps Soc. Press, ii, 23 'There are huge 
improvements to be made .. in the first requisites fur deco- 
rous and beautiful living. 

d. Living-in, -ont : the practice of residing in 
or out of OB employer's premises. Also attrib,, 
living-in or -out system. 

2896 C, Booth Lt/e 4* Labour Land. VIL 505 Index, 
‘Living-in* syster^ 2899 Daily Neves 22 June 9*5 'I he 
iniquities of the living-in system. 2902 Daily Chron. x^ M ay 
2/7 Living out .. would take a great deal of responsibility 
from the shoulders of employers. 

2. The action, process, or method of gaining one*s 
livelihood. 

2538 Starkey England 11. L 153 To . . fynd to them some 
honest lyvyngs. 2722 Addison Sped. No. 55 f i Most of 
the Trades, Professions, and Ways of Living among man- 
kind. 2890 ‘ Rolf Bolduewood* Cot. Reformer (1891) 286 
That occasional entire dependence upon personal resources 
which has been roughly translated as ‘living by his wits 
190X H. Black Culinre Restraint it. 3, Men arc so con- 
cerned about living that they lose sight of life. 

3. The means of living ; livelihood, maintenance, 
support; + also, an income, an endowment. Now 
chiefly in to earn, get, make a living. 

Arth.ff Alerl.ofjti (KClblng) A cabeU.Forto drawen 
vp al b»ng, p.it nede xvas to her liblieing, c 2375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xxi. {Clemenf) 222 pat matydianc worthit ga to g.it 
lyfing to bame twa. 2450 in Exch. Rolls Scoll. V. 435 jtote, 
We have. .gwio till ou.e loved Patrik Lyndesay five markes 
.. till his living ycrij'. CX470 Henry Wallace wx.Zg-j Rycht 


j wichtly wan his lewyng in to wer. 2496 Act 12 Hen. ViJ 
I c. 6 Woollen Cloth . . by making whereof . . the poor People 
have most universally their Living. 2536 Bellend^ 

! Cron. Scot, (1821) II. 250 Gawine Dounbar .. big^Jt 
anc brig ouir Dee, .. and foundit ane yeirly levirig. ^to 
; sustene the same. 2550 Crowley Last Trumpet ^93 If 
j thou have any Iyve3'ng So that thou nede not to lalioure* 

; Se thou apply the to learnynge. 26x2 Bible Mark xii 
I 44 She .. did cast in all that she had, euen all her liuinr. 

I 1632 Quarles Dh>. Fancies ill. Ixxxii, (1660) 134 Instead of 
giving Encrease to her revenues, make a living Upon ber 
I ruin^ 1724 Loud. Gaz. No. 6306/3 Sonietime.s plays on the 
I Violin for a living. 2764 Burn Poor Lmvs 250 No person 
will have need to beg or steal; because he may gain bis 
I living better by working. xB6 ^ 'Emerson Cond. Li/e III 
' (1861) 52 Soriety Is barbaious, until every industrious mart 
I can get his living without dishonest customs. 2868 Helps 
j Renlniali xvii. (18761 472 He cannot make a living out of it 
' if [etc.]. 2883 Sir J. Bacon In Lau Times Rep. i Mar! 

I (1B84) 9/2 The son. .earns his living as a licensed victualler. 

I b. t Also in narrower sense : Food ; pi. Victuals 

I 

cxyjS -Sf. Leg. Saints xx. {Blasius) 39 Quhare vthjre 
lyfynge had he nocht bot as befoulls til hym brocht. C2450 
i Lonehch Graft xlv. 620 A brid that browhte me my lyveng. 

2525 Ld. Berncks Froiss. II. ccii. [cxcviii J 623 The see was 
, closed fro them on allpartes, wherby iheirlyuenge^tF.Tinm] 
and marchaundisc't mj'ght nat entre into their countre)*s. 
2607 'PoPSELt. Four/. Beasts 11658) 5x6 There is scarse any 
I food whereof they do not eat, as abo no place wherein they 
pick not out some^ living. ^ 2863 Fr. A. Kemble Restd. in 
Georgia 20 Our living consists very mainly of wild ducks. • 
+ 4. Property in general, esp. landed estate; pi. 
estates, possessions, Phr. man of living, Ohs. 

' ^2430 Syr Getter. tRoxb.) 2280, I haue lost my living 

A hundreth pom d it was worth wele. 2465 in Exch, Rolls 
Scotl. VIL 321 note, Cuthbert Colevile ,, has left his leving 
and gudis in the said realme. 2566 Ascham Let. to 
Leicester 14 Apr., My lease., the whole and only llveing that 
I have to leave to my wife and children. 2580 Hay Be- 
tnandes in Cath. 7'ractaies (looi) 62 E.xcept onlie the 
pattimonie and leaving of the kirk. 2581 Lambarde Eiren. 
I. vi. (1588) ^4 'Phat none be noxv placed in the Commis-doo, 
whose Leuings be not answerable to the same proportion. 
1588 A. Marten Exhort. Faithf. Subjects D 2 There be 
many more great houses alredy, then there be men of 
liuing able to vphold. 259^ Bacon Couters Gd. ff Evill Ess. 
(Arb.) 144 Men whose huing licth together in one Shire. 
1603 Ow'EN Pembrokesh. Ix^ii 21 Maintaineinge himselfe 
upon his owne lyveinges verye noblye, 2633 T. Stafford 
Pac. Hib. n. xi. (18x0) 351 Hce presented unto him all the 
men of living and quality in the Province. ^2672 Roxb. 
Ballads {iZZb) VI. 261 My Lands and Livings are but small, 
For to maintain my Love withal. 27x6 B. Church Hist, 
Philip's^ War (1867) II. 102 Not far from Penobscot, where 
the main body of our Enemies living was.. 2813 Scott 
Rokeby u xxi, Thy kinsman’s lands and livings fair, 
t b. A holding (of land), a tenement. Obs, 

2583 Stubbes Anat, Abus. 11. {2882) 28. 1 would not haue 
them (parkes) to be made of poore mens liuings. 1605-47 
Habinctom Worcestersk. in Wore, Hist. Soc. Proc, 

X. 239 Thys lord . , did fyrst sell to many of the Tenants 
heere the inheritance of theyre lyvinges. 2617 N, Riding 
Rcc. II. i§9_^J. D. presented for refusing to pay hissessmenl 
..of that bring on which he nowdwelleth. 28x9 Scott 
Moringer'w, There’s many a valiant gentleman of me holds 
living fair, 

5. Eccl, A benefice. More fully ecclesiastical, 
spiritual living. 

2426 Audelav Poems 40 A mon to have iiij. benefyse, an- 
Oder no lyvyng, TJiis is not Godys wyl. CIS50 Disc, Com- 
mon Weal Eng. (1893) 138 What reason is it that one man 
should haue ij mens livinges and ij men.s charge? 2363-87' 
Foxe a. 4- Af. (1596) 3/2 For the holding and leteining of 
all other spiritual livings whatsoever. 2377 Harrison Eng- 
land It. v. (2877) i. no When a man is to be pieferred to an 
ccclcMasiical living. 1650 Hubbcrt Pill Fortnalily 28 They 
have two or three Livings apiece. 2680 Countess Man- 
chester in Hatton Corr. (1878) 217 He havcing a great 
many very good Uveings in his gifft. <22703 Burkitt On 
N. T., 2 Pet. V, 3 To take a living only to get a living, is 
an horrid impiety. 2704 Nelson Fest. fr Fasts x. (1739)' 
Any Person presented to any.. Living Ecclesiastical. 2762 
Goldsm.OV. /Fixxvii, My father.. was possessed ofasinall 
living in the Church. ^96 Jane Avsten Pride ff PreJ. xvi. 
Ix8i 3‘ 69 The late Mr. Darcy bequeathed me the next pre- 
.sentation of ihe best living in his gift. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. V. I. 532 At the lime of the Restoration .. he 
had held a l.ving in Kent. 2884 J. Bright in ‘Pimes 5 Aug. 
*®/4 Ihe .«oo peers are possessors of not less . , than 40C0 
livings of the Church of England, 

f 6. A term in the g.ime of Maw, Obs. 
c 2570 Groome-poriers tasoes at Mawe In Coll. Black-Let. 
Ball. 4- Btvadsides (18671 124 If you turne vp the acc of 
haries, and thereby make either panic aboue xxvj, the con- 
trary part must haue liuings; but if the contrary’ parte bee 
XXV, by meanes whereof liuings sets them ont, then is he 
xvho turned vp the ace of hartes to make for the set. 

7. attrib and Comb. a. simple .nltribiiti' e, as 
(sense i with reference to dwelling) livinghouse, 
-place, -room. -wagon, b. objective, as (sense 3 ) 
Uving'^-giver, -griper-, (sense 5 ) living-broker’, 
living-seeking t living-days, days of life; 

living-wage, a wage on which it is ixjssible for a 
worker to live ; similarly living price. 

2765 J. Clubbc Alisc. 'Prads (17701 II. 44 Now is it not 
justly to [be] apprehended, that a certain order of men .. 
may come over hither, and commence *Iivinp brokers? 
<*2440 Carcravk LfeSt. Kath.w 237 Ourc *lcuyngc da>*cs 
..arn at an ende. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, w ipercy Soc.) 
22 Whose goodly name . . Was called CarmenlU m her Uv- 
yng dayes. 2614 'R.Tmi.ov. Hog hath lost Peaf \i\. K2, 
!«; thy *liuing-giucr within, sir? .\er. You meane rnym-astcr, 
sir? 1600 Roalasds Lett. Humours Blood ii. 51 A (Gentle- 
man perhaps maycliannce 10 mceie His ‘Liuing-priper face 
to face in sirccic. 1S97 M.^Rv Kingsley W. Africa C24 
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There are near to the ‘‘living-house large, well-built houses 
with the proper machinery for drying the cocoa. 1889 
•Jessopp Cemiug 0/ Friars iii. 134 The cloister was really 
the *llving-place of the monks. 1892 Nation tN. Y.)3 Mar. 
■i6Zfz Mr. C. would be glad to be enabled todo, at a ^living 
price, a series of prints. Greenhouse Gomp. 1 . 9 No 

*living-room should depend for its ventilation on such of hs 
windows as may communicate with a green-house. 1884 
Illustr. Loud. Nesos i Mar. 209/3 Frorn all the living-rooms 
glimpses were obtainable of soft green hills and white cot- 
tages. 1898 Daily News 31^ May 6/6 The Premier had 
much dislike for “living-seeking parsons. 1893 Ch. Times 
6 Oct. 995 '2 As firm . . as are the miners in standing out for 
what they call a ‘ * living ’ wage. 1900 fl 'estm. Gaz, 24 Nov. 
lo/i Sir .Andrew Clarke .. used for the first time the phrase 
‘the living wage’., in 1802. >851 Mayhew /.ond. Labour 

I. 329 He termed it, as all showmen do— the*Uving wagon. 

Hence Xtl’vingrless <z., without a living. 

1878 L, Wingfield Grizet I. vili. 136 They were 

enjoined to roam . . with a Hvingless parson as a mentor. 

jljiviiL^ ppU a. ff. Live v, •¥ -ing ^.] 

1 . Fredicatively ^ or attrib. following llie sb. : 
Alive, or when alive, f Also in the absolute con- 
struction, living — , = ' in the lifetime of — 

<r82S Vesp, Psalter \\y, [Iv.] 16 Astii^en hie in hellelif^ende. 
egoo tr. Bidets Hist. I. viii.'(Sxhipper) 29 Constanlius 
be Diocletianelyf'endum Gallia rice..heoIu. a 1300 Ci/rwr 
M. 4S47 Elleuen breher es we liuand. 1375 Baksoue Bruce 

II. 547 The wilTis had him till his cuntre, Quhar wes na man 
leiffand hot he. c 1460 Tmvnelcv Myst. xx. 459 Ye shall se 
me well certau, and lyfand shall I be. 153S Coveroale 
3 Estiras xii. 33 He shal sett them lyuynge before the judg- 
ment. ^ *572 Eaiir. Poems Reform, xxxviii. 60 Thou hes 
left leifand hot few in that land, a 1642 Bp. Mountacu 
Acts h Mon. (1642) 367 Living his mother Alexandra, he 
had been with the High Priesthood nine yeares. 1771 
yuuius Lett. A’lix. 254 As long as there is one man living 
who thinks you worthy of his confidence. 1827 Jarman 
Powell's Devises II. 357 Where a testator .. gives to his 
four children then living. 1830 R. B. Peake Crt, <5- City i, 
ii, You are the only man living that can serve my brother I 

2 . attrib. That lives or has life. 

a. said of the Deity (after Biblical use), 

egoo tr. Bseda's Hist. iv. xxviii. (Schipper) 533 Ealle., 
bine Jiurh hone lifijendan Dryhten halsedon. *535 Cover- 
dale Ps. xli. a My soulc is a thurste for God, yce euen for 
the lyuynge God. *567 Salir, Poems Reform, vii. 231 'I'he 
Leuing Lord bring ih ime to this gude end ! 1732 Berke- 
piY Serm. to S, P, G. Wks. III. 240 The church of the liv- 
ing God. 2832 Dickens BUaJe Ho, liv, By the living Lord 
it flashed upon me - . that she had dohe it. 

b. of human beings, animals, and plants, or their 
parts. In mod. use sometimes used for ^now (or 
at the time spoken of) e.xisting or living’,/ con- 
temporary 

• i Living stock = Live stock. Living skeleton : an indi- 
vidual with an extremely emaciated frame. 

^1225 Leg. Ka/ks 1529 pat ne mei hit . , ^treng 5 e .. ofna 
liuUnde mon leowsln. a 12^0 Vreisun in Cot:. Horn, 193 Ne 
non liuiinde hing woe hsr In'S ne aeomer. a 1300 Cursor M. 
1689 Pou i*al tak tuin Uf iikliuandbest. s^^oA/isaunder 
790 A libbing lud lay in hur armes. 2362 Langl. P. PI. A. 
VIII. 64 Libbinde L.aborer.^ f>at libben bt heore hondes. c 1375 
Se, Leg. Saints v. [yohannes) 377 par wes na liffand man 
pat mycht se hym for pat mekil lycht. C1400 \r,Secreia 
Secret., Gerv. Lonish. 59 Oher many euelys comyn, purgh 
whilk many leuand creatures ar perschyd. 150X Douglas 
Pat. Hon, Prob T12 Saw neuer man so faynt a leuand wiclit. 
XSS9 W, Cunningham Cosmogr, Classe 43 Th* Earth . . is 
called .. the nori>he of lyving creatures, .. the sepulchre of 
the dead. X56y Gude ly Godlie Ball. iS.T.S.' 116 A 4 leuing 
man in to this warld sa round Sail loue thy name, rdxi 
Bidlk Gen. vi. ig. 1690 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) 11 . 37 
De^troying the living stock. 2736 Butler Atial. 1. i. 41 
The supposed Hkene>s which is observed between the 
decay, of vegetables and of living creatures. X79X Burke 
Apf Whigs Wks. VI. X15 That he preferred a dead 
carcase to his living children. 1825 Ann. Reg. <2826) 
LXVII. 239V1 The name of the Living Skeleton is C. A. 
Seurat. 1841 -71 R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 733 The 
Crocodile., likewise kills living prey. *849 Macaulav Hist. 
Eng. xiv. 11 . 457 He was generally esteemed the greatest 
living master of the art of war. 1859 Ruskin T-wo Paths ih 
(38^1) 82 He weiit to Rome and ordered various works of 
living artists, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxviL 197 After this 
we encountered no living thing. 1875 Bcnnett & Dyer 
Sachs' Bot. I The living succulent parts of plants. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 81 A fresh supply of air is constantly 
required by a living animal. 

C. absol. The living', those who are alive. The 
land of the living', see Ps. xxvii. 13, Iii, 5 ; Isaiah 
xxxviii. II. Uii. S. 

C825 Vesp. Hymns iii. 3 Ic ne Jeslo dryhten god in eor?ian 
lifsendra. axx’j’^Cott.Hom.zz"^ Hi Ls aelra libbinde moder. 
13.. .E. E. A Hit. P. A. 699 For non lyuyande to he is Iu^ty- 
fyet. ri470 Galagros Caw. 934 Lord . . thow life lent to 
Jevand in Icid. 2535 Covebdale Eccl. vi. 8 What bclpeth 
it the poore, th.Tt he knoweth to walke before the lyuynge? 
i6ti Bible Ruth iu 20 He . . hath not left off his kindnesse 
to the Uuing and to the dead. 1672 Petty Pol. Anal. (2692) 
Ded., Your Generosity .. takes all occasions of exerting it 
self towards the Living. 1778 Miss Burney (1792) 
11. xxxvii. 24a I’m glad to see you still in the land of the 
living. X793 Bukke Corr. (1844) IV. 185 The true way to 
mourn the dead, is to take care of the living who belong to 
them. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 1359 If one may judge the 
living by the dead, 

d. Irattsf In various phrases of biblical 
origin. Of water: Constantly flowing; also, re- 
freshing. (6) Of coals: Burning, flaming. Cf. Live 
3 - {.c) Of rock, stone: Naiive; in its native 
condition and site, as part of the earth’s crust. Cf. 
Lively i b. 

• - 23 ^ WvcLJF yohn\u 51 Yam lyuynge breed, that cam doun 
fro heutne. c 1400 M.aundbv. (2839) iv, 29 Ihe Welle of Gar- 


dyns and the Dyche of Ijwynge Waters. 1483 Caxton G. de 
la 7 V?Kr Ixxxvii. Lj b, [He] made.. to. .come out of the stone 
Iyuyng.nnd swete Avater. *567 GudefcGodlie Salt. (». T. S.) 
16 Chnstis blude . .isane leuand well Celotiall. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. .HsfieiduyZ In a spacious cave of living stune.- Ilnd. 
VIII. 547 And living Embers on the Hearth they spred. 1726 
Leoni Albertis Archit. I. 64/1 A high bold shore of living 
• craggy Reck. 1735 Somerville Chase 1. 59 What remains On 
Jiving Coals (hey broil. 1821 Joanna Baillie ■d/r/y. Leg., 
Wallace xxxviii. His soldiers firm as living rock. 2837 
Youatt Sheep xL 452 He got another pond ol living water, 
and sustained in that season no loss to his flock. 1843 Lc 
FevbeZj/^ /Vav, P/iyx, H. l xiv. 45 The fish ponds. .%vere 
fed by a living stream. 1893 Budge Mummy 14 The Sphin.x 
is hewn out of the living rock. 

e. Of a language : Still in vernacular use. (Cf. 
dead language s.v. XjAKGUage i.) 

2706 A. Bedford Temple Mus. it. 45 The Hebrew ceasing 
to be a Living Language. 2749 Numbers in Poet. Comp. 
22 Not oiily in En^li^h but French, and. .every living Lan- 
guage in Europe. 1807 Crabee Library 66 Here all the 
living languages abound. 1845 [see Language x}. 

f. fig. in various uses. Living pledge (see quot. 
1767). Living death i a slate of misery not de- 
serving the name of life. 

1388 Wyclif t Pet. i. 3 The fadir of cure Lord Ihesu Crist 
. .bi^at vs a3en in to lyuynge [1382 qnik] hope by the a^en 
risyng of Iheau CrLl. 1611 Sfeeo Hist. Ct. Brit. vi. xlvi. 
261 So Constantines glorious life drew to an end, though his 
lining-glory shall be endlesse. 1671 Milton Samson 200 
^'o live a life half-dead, a living death, and buried. 1738 
Wesley Psalms u. xx. Their every Thought, and Word, 
and Deed, I'hat from a living Faith proce^, 1750 Gray 
Elegy 48 Or wak’d to Extacy the living Lyre. 2767 
Blackstose Comm. II. 157 V'ivum vadium, or living 
pledge, is when a man borrows a sum {suppose 20o?.» of 
another; and gr.ants him an estate, a.s, of 20/. per annum, 
to hold till the rents and profits shall repay the sum so 
borrowed. 1853 Kingsley //j'/a/rVx i. s Each man had., 
living trust in the continual care of Almighty God. 1863 

0. W. Holmes Old Vol. Lifeva. (1891) 78 It is the living 
question of the hour, and not the dead story of the past, 
which forces itself into all minds. 18^ Seeley Lect. A- Ess. 
(1870) 77 Not that there is anything in a living Christianity 
incompatible with liberty. xZji Farrar Witn. Hist. ii. 65 
The idea, .was created solely by the living fact. 

3 . Of or pertaining to a living peison or what is 
living, f Living fence : a fence formed of living 
wood, esp. hawinorn. IVitkin living memory x in 
the recollection of persons still alive. Living force 
» Vis viva. 

2676 Glanvill Ess. «i. 6 Death having overcome that 
Envy which dog’s living Virtue to the Grave. x686 Plot 
Stajfordsh, 357 For a living-fence, I met with none so . . 
serviceal as tuose, made by the planchlng of Quicksets, 
1836 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. (2837)111. xxiii. 3^1 It is 
as if a living hand were to touch cold iron. 2855 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng. xiv. III. 438 'l*hcre bad within living memory 
Ijeen no equally serious encounter between the English and 
French, 2864 Loud. Rev, 27 Aug; 247/2 Psychonomy.. 
illustrated by tracings from living hands. 1876 'Fait Ree. 
Adv. Ph's. Sei. (1885) .60 'I hat which U dcnoied by the term 
Living Force, though it has absolutely no right to be called 
force, is something as real as matter itself.^ 2877 W. Morris 
in Macka 1 Life (tSgo)^ I. 342 'I’he newly-invented study of 
living history is the cnief joy of so many of our Jives. 2888 
Burgon Lives 22 Gd. Men II. v. i No ecclesiastic within 
living memory has enjoyed a larger share of personal 
celebrity. 

4 . With prefixed adv.; That passes life in a 
specified manner. 

c 1380 WvcLiF Wks. (1880) 33 Vnkunnynge & euyl leuynge 
prelalts, xgoi Daily Citron. 29 Oct. 3/x Richardson.. was., 
a good and virtuous-living man. 

6. «= Lively a. in senses 4, 5, and 6 . Living 
gale Nart. (see quot. 1S83). 

a 1728 Penn Life Wks. 1726 I. 232 During her Illness she 
uttered many Living and Weighty Expressions. x8x6 Byron 
Dream ii, A most living landscape. 1B44 Stanley A mold 

1. ii. 46 The sight of the cUy and of the neighbourhood, 
to which he devoted himself . . gave him a living interest 
in Rome. 2851 Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) I. App. 370 
Bold, and rich, and living architecture. 1876^ Freeman 
Norm. Cong. V. xxii. 47 The portrait of William i-* drawn . « 
in living colours, by the Chronicler. 1883 Clark Russell 
Sailors' Latig.^ Living gale, a tremendous gale. xBM 
Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men 1 . Pref. 9 Faithfully to commit 
to paper a living image of the man. 

Xiiviugly (li’vigli), adv. [f. Living ppl. a. -h 
-ly2,] la a living manner ; as if living; vitally; 
livelily, vividly. ' 

<11470 in Hist. Collect. Cif. Lend, (Camd.) 137 We., 
shalle ordayne for byr govemaunce of the persone of cure 
sayde fadyr, sykerly, lyvyngly, and honcstely, aft3rr the 
ask^Tige of hj-s ryallc a.state and dygnyte, by [etc.]. 1577 
Knf.wstub Confut. (1579) 40b, His children, heauenly, 
spiriiuall and huingly minded. 1638 Mayne Lucian {1664) 
157 You have movt hvingly described ihe peaces in Orestes 
Temple. x66x G. Rust Origen 70 That viial temper the 
Soul requires in the body she will livingly joyn with. 1680 
G. Keith Rector corrected i. 9 That word which doth., 
quicken our Souk unto God, and livingly doth refresh and 
comfort us. 1769 Woolman ^nz/.x. (1840} 241 The doctrine 
of Christ, ‘Take no thought for the morrow*, arose livingly 
before me. 1826 Blackiv. Mag. XX. 488 The life, yet breath- 
ing and livingly remembered, of men. 2835 LvTTON.^/r«2/ 
VI. ii, A fountain still played sparkling and livingly. 1850 
Maurice Mor.ff Met. Philos, tcd.ai 1 . 122 It was absolutely 
neces.sary that be [Socraie-s] should be brought livingly 
before us. iMi W. R. NicoLL/«rar«rtre.S‘ar'2h7/f24This is 
not the mere history of the pa.st : it (ouches us livingly. 

Livin^ess (H'vignes). [f. Living ppl. a. + 
-NESS.j The quality, condition, or fact of being 
alive or living; vigour, vivacity, vividness. 

x 683 Sandilands Salut. Endeared Love 29 Which indis- 


poseth both Body and Mind to .serve the Lord even in that 
Hvingness and freshness which he requires. 1831 Lytton 
• Godolpkin 51 The altitude was even aw'ful in ihe livingness 
of its command. J852 Bkjmley 113 There has ari^cn 
in our country, .a sense of the livingness and value of our 
history. 1872 F. J. A. Hort Hulscan Leet. 195 Early 
sense of life . . branches off into self-regurding passions, but 
thereby loses its own livingness. 1884 Mrs. Oliphant 
open Door 43 Signs of the livingness of nature. 

Iiivingstonite (li’vigstonait). Geol. [named 
by M. Barceua, 1874, in honour of Dr. David Liv- 
ingstone X see -ITE.J Suipbantimonide of mercury. 

2874 Amer. yml. Sci. VIII. 14^ Livingstoniie much 
re^embIes, in color and aspect, stibnite. 1892 Dana Min, 
110 An iil-defined alterative product of Jivingstonite. 
t Li’Visll, a. Obs. Also 3-4 lifissh, 6 lyvish, 
-yahe. [f. Life sh. -f -iSH.] -Living ppl, a., in 
various senses, 

c raoo Ormin 5140 patt tu Ne do nan ifell dede Forr lufe 
off nan lifisshe mann. 2390 Gower Conf. Ill 93 Air. Of 
whos kinde his aspirementz Takth every lifissh creature. 
C1530 tr. Erasmrts' Serm. Child yesus (igoil 4 Christ, 
from whose body flodes of lyuysbe waier do renne. Ibid. 
39 To be a lyuyshe U'ember of the most holy body, the 
church. 1542 Becon News out of Heaven Prol. Aiijb, 
Yf there were true & liuish faytb, than [etc.]. — Pathw. 
Pi-ayer y.\nY\. Ovijb, Euerye houre oughte we to offer a 
lyuish prayer vnto God. 

Hence Iii*vishly adv. 

1530 Palsgr. 839 Lyvysshely, an vif. a 2560 Becon Chr. 
Knt. Pref,, Wks. 11. 145 b, These vertues. .do liuLshly shine 
in your Lordships daylye behauiour. 

Livish, obs. variant of Lovage. 

3 Iiivor (bi'vgj). fa. L. livor in both senses.] 

1 . Toth. ‘The mailc of a blow; lividness, lead- 
colour ' {fiyd. Soc. Lex.). Also, the discoloration of 
skin in a corpse ; pi. the parts of skin discoloured. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Livor. a black and blew mark in 
a body, coming of a stroke or blow; also blackness of the 
eyes coming of humors. 1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 
IJ. 672 The erj'sipelatous livor.. gained ground, 1873 
Symonds Gik. Poets i, 33 It is the fashion, .to praise, .even 
the strange Hvors of corruption. 1885 Sir R. Chbistison 
Life J. Autohiog. xiv. 307 Natural cadaveric livor is con- 
fined to so thin a layer of tissue that [etc.]. 

+ 2 . lll-will, malignity, spite. Obs. 

X1S07 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1656) 74 With imappease- 
able wrath and blood-dtsirlng Hvor, he pressed and trod to 
pieces tlie incest marriage-causer. 2621 Burton Mel. 

1. ii. HI. viit, Out of this roote of envy, spring those ferall 
branches of faction, hatred, livor, emulation. 2675 Baxter 
Cath. Theol, 1. 1. 227 But what a plague Hvor and faction 
is [to] the Church and the owners souls, let but these ugly 
words of his be witness. 

Xiivorie, -y, obs. forms of Liveby sb. 

II Jjivraisoil (l/vr^zon), [F.;— L. llberatidn-emy 
n. of action f. liberate to deliver (see Liberate w).] 
A part, number, or fascicule (of a work published 
by insialments). 

1816 Genii, htag. LXXXVI. i. 297 The //wwwn which \ 
hope shortly to lay before the publick. 2824 Advt. in 
Cowper Priv, Corr. IJ. (at emi) Napoleon’s Memoirs. 

The first three Livraisons, each in two Parts... Editions In 
French and English. 2882 Walt Whitman Spec. Days 7 
note, 'Jbe-se .'soil’d and creas’d Jivraisons, each composed of 
a sheet or two of paper. 


11 Livre (Ifvr). Also 7-8 liver. [F.x^h.Ebra 
the Roman pound.] An old French money of ac- 
count, divided into 20 sols (or sous), and approxi- 
mately equivalent to ihe present franc. 

Beside.s this livre, called livre tournois, there was also 
at one time a livre Paiisis^si livres tournois. 

1553 J. Locke in Hakluyt's Poy. (1599' IJ. J02 Euery 
Sechino is of Venetian money eight liueis and two soldes. 
1604 E. Grimstone Hist. Siege Osfend 168 A barrell of 
..Beere was worth twenty foiirc Liure.s which is eleuen 
Germaine Dollers. 1611 Coryat Crudities 250 The Liver 
is Nine pence, the So! an haife penny. Ibid. 286 I'hat thou 
maiest be paide all thy money in the exchange coyne, which 
is this brasse peece called the Liuer. 1679 G. R. tr. Boays- 
tuau's 'Theatie World xgs Eighteen Liver> tomoys. 1702 
\V. J. Bruyn's Voy. Levant xxix. xio This Amounts every 
Year to Four Piasters, which make about Ten French 
Livers. 1746 Acc, French Settlem. N. Amer. 13 A Captain 
here has one hundred and twenty livres a month. 2797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 259/2 They had theconscience to 
chargean English sea officer. .300 livres (12 guineas and a 
halD for eight days lodg ng. 1886 Athenseum 24 Apr 549 /* 
Her son, the Duke of Richmond, had left Fiance, and had 
thereby forfeited the pension of 20,000 livres allowed him. 
Iiivre, obs. form ofLrvEU. Livery sb. 
Livreage, variant of Livebage 2 Obs. 

II Livret (Ifvrg). Also 5 lyveret. [F. dim. of 
livre book.] A sm.all book. 

c 1450 Lonelich Grail xvi. 539 Thanne fonde he ‘here A 
lytel lyveret Wher-lnne that these names weren set. If^y 
xxxix. 267 A 1 this was wreten In ihike lyveret. sggsSPore- 
ing Mag. IV. 44 Each ponte is furnished with a livrct o 
hook, containing a suit of thirteen cards. 

Livrie, obs. form of LivEitv. . 

fliix. Obs. rare. [ad.L. lixai\ A (Roman) 

camp follower. , Tir.^..r-»tintr 

1679 J. Brown Life of Faith (1824) 11. x- tucj xL 263 
all that under agents and lixes dome. 

Consider by whom be was put 10 

and lower, and by Hxec, by Jews and Ro * 

■ Lixam, obs. dial. f. Ch.crfal, 

1688 R. Holme Armoury ni. ui. 69 i 

L, lixivium Lvaivwit.} =L]xnicii. 
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x6o6 Daniel Queen's Arcadia in. Ihen can I •• vse 
strange speach Of . . Eclegmats, Embroebs, Li.viues, ^ta- 
Dla.smes* ^7*5 Cradley I' ant, s. v. ll^al/mt Prcc, 

A bye is aUo made of this Li.xive to colour Wool, Wood, 
and Hair. 1802 Sampson Sum . Londonderry 112 To two 
ounces of the water, were added ten drops of li.\ive, or lye 


of tartar. 

Iiixivia : see Lixiviujr. 

Lixivial (liksi vial), a, (and sb.\ Now rare. 
[f. L. HxTvi-um lye + -al. Cf. F. lixiviel.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to lixivium or lye; ob- 
tained by lixiviation. f Hence formerly used for : 
Alkaline ; sometimes in narrower sense as the dis- 
tinctive epithet of potash. 

1650 Charleton Van Helviont's Ternary cf Paradoxes 
Proleg. D, A Li-xivial 7'incture, or Alchahal. 1651 Biggs 
Nero Disp. T 139 Pot-herbs for the most part have a 
lixiviall volatile salt 1675 P/iii. Trans. X. 414 All kinds 
of Alcaly's whether lixivial or alcalisate, fixt or volatile. 
1676 Hodgson ibid. XI. 765 The Lixivial salt I used, was 
only Potashes dissolved in Spring-water. 1684-5 Boylk 
Min. iPaiers 26 Of the last of the Mineral Water, as Acid, 
Ferruginous, Vitriolate, Lixivial, Sulphureous, &c. 1689 
Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect, jv. 13 The swelling, .wm 
discu.ssed by a lixivial Fomentation. i73* ArdOthnot Ah- 
vtents i. (1735) 14 The common Symptoms of the Excretion 
of the Bile being vitiated, are., a lixivial Urine [etc.]. 1742 

H. Baker Microsc. n. xviii. 171 I’hi.s Distemper. .requires 
lixivial Wa.shes. 1797 Beckford Pop. Tales Germans^ 1. 163 
Its neighbour [sc. stream] at Carlsbad. .announces its en- 
trance into the world by hot lixivial fumes. 1800 W. 
Saunders Min. IPaiers 343 Carbonated soda.. gives the 
lixivial taste. 

f B. sb. A lixivium, an alkali. Obs. 

1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Couipit. iv. 129 An Ulcer is an 
effect of an acid, not of a lixivial. 1698 Pfif Trans. XX. 
199 A Medicine.. put into a very strong Lixivial. 
i* Obs. rare'~'^, [i.'L. lixlvi-ttm 
Lixiviuar + -AN.] =Lixivial«. 

17*7 Bradley AViw/. Dici.si.v.Cflyn selling Engine^ Pigions 
dung or any other saline or lixivian substance. 

+ Xisi'viate, a. and sb. Obs. Also 7 lixiviat, 
erroH, lixivate. [f. Lixivi-OM + -ATE^i.] 

A. adj. Obtained by lixiviation ; of or pertaining 
to a lixivium or to lixivial salts ; alkaline. 

16^7 G. Starkey Helmont's 318 Their [sc. Salts] 

Lixiviate Acrimony is somewhat hostile. 1663 Boyle l/sf. 
Exp. Aal. Philos. Ii. App. 381 Those that .. prescribe the 
lixivSat salts of plants. x68o — Produc. Chem. Princ. 1. 32 
■Egyptian HUw being acknowledged to be a Native Salt . . 
isyetofa lixiviate nature. 1694 Salmon Bate's Didesis. 
(17x3) 301 The Salt. .will. .have lost all its Iixivate Taste. 
*7x8 J. Chambcrlayne Relig. Philos. (1730) III. xxviii. § i r 
A Lixiviate Salt will mix with Oil* ana turn it into Soap. 
X727 in Bailey vol. 11 ; and in mod. Diets. 

B. sb. A li.xiviura, alkali. 


1677 Plot Ox/ordslu 41 The tvajer turned. .of,. a brisk 
green colour, the Index of a lixiviate. 2824-8 Landor 
Imag. CuMV.Wks, 1846 1. 59 Hc,.washedtheminallxiviate. 

U^viate .liksi‘vick),t/, [f. ppl. stem of mod.L, 
lixXvidre^ f. lixtvium Lixivium. Cf, F, Hxivier.^ 

1 . trails. To impregnate with lixivium or lye. 

X646-X794 [see Lixiviated ppl. a.j. 2736 Bailey Itouseh. 

Diet. 1 12 Having been thus lixiviated they [sc. linens] are 
to be returned to the mill, xjgi Hamilton Berthollet's 
Dyeing 1 . i. ii. i. 153 He directs us to lixiviate the dressed 
hemp m a solution of soda. 

2 . To subject to lixiviation. 

1758 Reid tr, Macquer's Chem. I. i4o_ This coal when 
burnt falls into ashes, which being lixiviated with water, 
give a fixed alkali. 18x7 J. Bradbury Trav. Amer. 248 
In order to obtain the nitre, the earth is collected and 
lixiviated. xBej Faraday Chem, Manip. xxiv. 608 Collect 
some charcoal ashes from the crucible furnace and lixiviate 
them. 2854 Chamb. yruL 1 1. 279 The great ocean lixiviates 
our earth. 2876 Harley Mat. Atcd. 134 By lixiviating the 
saline soil over a filter of wood-ashes. 

*79® Burke Let. Noble LordViVs, V, 60 Churches, 
play-houses, coffee-houses, all alike are destined to be. . well- 
sified, and lixiviated, to crystallize into true, democratic!:, 
explosive, insurrecilon.^ry nitre. 

Hence Lixrviated ppl. a., liixiwiating vhl. sb. 
(in quot. a/trib.). 

2^6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. ili- 110 The salt and 
lixiviated ;erosity with some portion of choler. 1794 Pkar- 
, SON in Phil. Trans. LXXXIv. 391 The lixiviated carbon- 
aceous matter being mixed with 300 grains of red oxyd of 
lead. 28^9 U RE Did. Arts 329 ‘I'be kxWlaitd gahresie 
mixed with from i to i of the lixiviated diinnsteinrest. 
2882 Brit. Trade jml. XIX. 335 It is conveyed from the 
furnaces. .to the laxiviating-pansUfc].. where it is crushed. 

Lixiviation (li^ksivic'-J^n). [ad. mod.L. *lixT- 
~jiStion-em, t. lixTviare •. see prec. Cf. F. 

lixiviation.'] The action or process of separating 
a so'.nble substance from one that is insoluble by 
the percolation of w-iter, ns salts from wood ashes. 

' 1783 Trans. Soc. rtrtsVl. 145 The Salt extracted from 
Darilla by lixiviation. 1805 Useful Projlds 'm Ann. Reg. 
S60/1 A solution which may be procured by the lixiviation 
of ashes. 181} Sm H. D.svv Agric. Chem. iy. (1814) 163 
The water of lixiviation. .will he found to contain the saline 
and soluble animal or vegetable matters if any exUt in the 
soil. l856 LlvlSGSTOsr. Last yr«/r. (1873) L "• 34 A good 
deal of salt is made by lixiviation of the soil. 1881 J. Davis 
Rise 4 /Vi// Confeti. Ctrjl. I. 478 TTie niter was obtained 
from lixiviation of nitrous earth. 

Lijdvious (liksi-vias), a. Now rare. [f. L. 

lye + -ona.l = Ltxivi.ti. a. _ 

1658 Sin T. Browne Hy<ir!ol. Jt The salt and lixivious 
liquor of the body. i684 W. Harris Lemerys Course 
Chym. Introd. (ed. 3) s The Salt of Plants drawn af'.er this 
manner, is called Lixivious S.alt. I757 A. Cooi'ER Dis.tlter 


r. .x.xiv. (1760) 99 Impregnated with a lixivious Taste from 
the alcaline Salts used in Rectification. 2762 Brit. Pfag. II. 
537 Those united Contraries (coinmbcing oily with lixivious 

E ai tides) compose together a new soluble, and saponaceous 
ody. 2800 w. Saunders Pfin. IVaters 227 [Seltzer water] 
has a gently saline and decidedly alkaline taste. If it be 
exposed to the air . . it intirely loses its pungency, and the 
alkaline or lixivious fiavour becomes proportionably stronger. 

il Ziixivium (liksi*vii/m). PL lixivia {rare). 
[L. lixtvium neut. of lixtvius (also lixivus) adj., 
made into lye, f. lix ashes, lye. L. had also the 
fern, lixivia, whence F. lessive."] W'ater impreg- 
nated with alkaline salts extracted by lixiviation 
from wood ashes ; lye. Also, a solution obtained 
from other substances by lixiviation. 

2622 Woodall Surg.^ PTate Wks. (1653) 304 Aqua vHx is 
also precious in all Lixivlums against Gangrens. 2652 Biccs 
NemDisp, ? 80 His device was, out of ihe ashes of a Nettle, 
to draw a weak Li.vivium. 2732 Arbutiinot iv. 

(*735) 95 i he Urine is a Lixivium of the Salts that are 
in a Human Body. 2736 Bailky Househ. Diet. 319 Wash 
it very well with a lixivium of quick lime. 2799 Pled, 
^ml. II. 469 The application of a lixivium of soap and 
water proved successful. 2812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 
242 The cloths.. after being treated with alkaline lixivia., 
were exposed., to dewand air. tar Leather PI annf. 

xi. 135 A lixivium composed of the dung of pigeons and 
fowls in water. iSp^MiLcs y. lyedg^vood n.\X\\. 233 Painted 
colours effected by Prussian lixivium. 

H Used for: Lava. In quot. 7^, 

2814 Sir R. Wilson Diary 11. 383 The whole of Europe 
is a smothered volcano. If the channels of wisdom, justice, 
and liberality had been opened, the boiling lixtvium would 
have flowed safely away. 

tLixivye. Obs. rare. fad. L. Lixivium] = prec. 
*597 A. M. tx, Guilletneaus Fr. Chimrg. 4ib/2We may 
also make goode Lixivye only of Oacken ashes. 2599^ 
Gabelhouer's Bk. Phystekeq/t Make this subsequente Lixi- 
\'5'e, or lye : TakeZeduaria,.^ ba>berryes,..grosselye beaten, 
seeth or boyle it together with a quarte of wj'ne. 

Iiixt(e, obs. 2nd sing. ind. pres, of Lie v .- 
Iiiyhe, -er, -inge, obs. ff. Lte, Lur, Lyixg. 
Iiiynglye, obs. form of Lyingly. 

Jjiza (lai'za), U.S. [a. Sp. liza (applied to 
various species of mullet) : see Valenciennes I/ist. 
Hat. Poiss. (1836) XL 36, 61-2.] An American 
species of mullet; according to U.S. Diets. Mtigil 
ettrema^ a different species Irom Mugil Uza VaU 
Iiizard (Vfz^d). Forms: 4-‘5l08ard(e>lisard, 
4 liserd, lusarde, 5 lesere, lizart, 6 lisarde, 
lessert, lucerfc, lycert, -sert, lyzard, -erd, 
l*azard, Sc. lysaard, 7 lyser, lezard, lisart, 
lyzard, Uzzard, 6- lizard, [a, OF. lesard masc., 
lesarde fern. (mod.F. lizard^ Iharde) (»Pr. lazert, 
lauzert, Sp., Pg. lagarlo. It. lacerta, lucerta)^ repr, 
L. lacertus masc., lacerta fein., lizard ; the entling 
in OF. would normally have been •ert^ ‘Crte, but 
was assimilated to the suffix •ard.'\ 

L A name popularly applied to reptiles of the 
genus Lacerta.^ and to other reptiles resembling 
these in shape and general appearance, having an 
elongated body, a long tail, lour legs, and a scaly 
or granulated hide. Ordinarily, the name relates 
to the small animals of the genus Lacerta and 
other genera of the order Lacertilia ; by extension, 
animals like the crocodile, the agama, the iguana, 
or the great fossil saurians, are often spoken of as 
lizards. In scientific books, the name is commonly 
used as coextensive with that of the order LacertA 
lia, which includes many animals which, as lacking 
either limbs or scales, or both, would not be popu- 
larly regarded as 'lizards*. 

*377 Lakgl. P. Pf.B.xvm.335 Thusylyke a lu'^arde with 
n lady visage, Theuelich how [jc. Satan] me robbcdesl. 2382 
\y YCLiF Lev. xi. 30 A lacert, that is a serpent that is clepid a 
li.>erd. axi^eto-^tiAlcxafuier-yyj'i Bestis. .Aslebards,le.sa>'ds, 
& lenxis, lions fi: tigris. c 1420 Patlad. on Httsb. I, X056 
A floor . . So maad that lisa^is may not ascende. c 2440 
Promp. Parv.^qZfx Lesarde wy[rlm, lacertus. <'2483 Cax- 
TON Dialogues (E. E. T. S.) viit 28 Men eie not.. Of bestes 
venemous ; — Serpentes, lizarts, scorpions. 1501 Douglas 
Pal. Hon. t. XXV, 'I’he fetid was odious Quhait dragovwis, 
Icssercis, askis, edders suatterit. 1575 1 ’urcerv. Fauleonrie 
244 You shall give your hawke two inches of a Lucert’s 
(ayle newly cut off. 15^8 Lyte Dodoens 220 The ihirde 
kinds of Orchios, called in Latine Hirei tesliculus. ..Upon 
the. .stemme groweth agreatc many of small floures. .much 
like to a Lezarde. 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. ii. 325 
Their softest 1 ouch, as smart as Lyzards slings, x6os Syl- 
vester Dn Barlas 11. iil ui. Law 450 As starr>' Lezard^i in 
the Summer lime Upon the wals of broken houses clime. 2605 
Skaks. Macb. iv. ». 17 Adders Forke, and Blindewormes 
Sting, Liz.'irds iegge, and Howlels wing, 1622 Bible Zrrvxi. 
30 These also shalbc vnclcancvnto you,..lheCameleon,and 
the Lyzard. 2648 Gage West Ind. xil. (2655) 45 Mans flesh, 

I which the great Lisaris, or Caimains cat very well. 2663 
Boyle Use/. Exp. Nat. Philos. 11. i. 18 Of lizards it h.ath 
been observed . . that their tails being struck off will grow 
aj^ain. 27*8 Ramsay Twa Lizards 24 In Nilus giant 
Lizards sport, Ca'd Crocodiles. 2774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. 
(i 776> IV. 219 The scales of the lizard seem stuck upon the 
body even closer chan those of fishes. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. 
IV. exvii, Through the grass The quick-eyed lizard rustles. 
2856 ^[RS. Browning Aur. Leigh 313 Lizards, the green 
lightenings of the wall. 2864 Tennyson En. Ard. 602 He 
watch’d . . So still, the golden lizard on him paused. 

b. applied, svith qualifying word, to m.iny species 
of the genus Lacerta (see quots.). 


268B R. Holme Armoury 11. viil 160/1 lias is generally 
called by the name of a Green Lizard, but in the Summer 
time they are paler. 2693 Syn. PIcth. Anim.QjKulr. 
264 Anccr/r/j the green Lizard. 2752 G. EmvARos 

Nat. Hist. Birds II 248 Lacertus minor, cinereus ma- 
culatus, Asiaticus. The small spotted grey Lizard, :76a 
Pennant Zool. III. 16 The Brown Lizard. 2802 Souths 
Thalaba iv. v, And his awaken’d ear Heard the grey 
Liz.ird*s chirp. 2838 T, Bell Brit. Reptiles 17 Sand Lizard, 
Lacerta agiUs. Linn. Ibid. 32 Viviparous Lizard. Nimble 
Lizard. Common Lizard. Zootoca viviparn, 2883 Cassells 
Nat. Hist. IV. 274 The other species of Lacerta, which 
may be seen frequently on the Continent of Europe, are the 
Green {Lacerta yhiiiis} and the Ocellate \L. ocellaia) 
Lizards, and the lively little Wall Lizard [L. muralisu 189S 
Roy. Nat. Hist. (ed. Lydekkerj V. 159 The pearly lizard 
{Lacerta ocellatcC)oli Southern Europe, maybe taken as our 
first example of the typical genus Lacerta, Ibid, 161 The 
.. sand., or hedge-lizard {L. ngilis). 

c. applied, with qualifying word, to other genera 
of Lacertilia and Batrachia. Anguine lizard, 
.Chamvesaura angnina. Croaking lizard (see 
quot.). Plying lizard, Draco volans. Water 
lizard, (rr) a tailed batrachian, newt ; {b) a vara- 
nian, monitor. Also Fence, Fuill or Feilled, 
Gkound, Lace, Lion, Sail lizard. 

xZ\x Penny Cycl.ySL.i^’Sl ft The Monodactyleor’Anguine 
lizard, 2885 Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) III. 408 In the 
island of Jamaica, the*croaking.rizard, Thecadactylus Ixvh, 
is a most abundant. .animal. 2693 Ray Syn. Ptelh. Atiim. 

g nadr. 275 Lacerta volans Indica, the * Flying Indian 
izard. 2774 Goldsm. //«•/. 1824) III. 165 The whole 
race of dragons Is dwindled down to the Flying Lizard. 
2688 R. Holme Armoury ii. viii. 160/1 The Neute, Asher, 
or ’'Water Lizard are one and the same Creature. 2863 
CasselPs Nat. Hist. IV. 277 The largest known Lizards 
belong to the family of Water Lizards, Moniiorida, or 
Pla^nola. 

1 2. Lazy lizard : a term of reproach applied to 
a sh thfnl person. Obs. 

2600 J. Lane Tom Teldroth (1876) 128 And there this lazie 
lizard soundly sleeped. 2629 Symmer Spir. Posie i. ix. 30 
The sluggard, the lazie Lizzard, and the luskish Lubby? 

3 . A hgure of a lizard ; esp. in Heraldry. 
x688 R. Holme Armoury n. viiu 260/2 He beareth Argent, 
a Lizard, Vert, countergoing, a Newte or Asker, proper, 
2868 Cussans Her, (2893) 340 The Ironmongers Crest: Two 
Lizards erect, combattant, proper, chained and collared or. 
II b. ? Confused with Lucern. 

i78oEDMONDSON//er. II.GJo.ss.,L/2<Tn/,orLra«nf,abeasl 
somewhat like a mountain or wild-cat, with a short tail, and 
long dark-brown hair, spotted. .. It is the crest and dexter 
supporter to the arm.s of the Skinners* Company of I>ondon« 

4 . A fancy variety of the canarj*. In full lizaid 
canary. 

^ 1865 Derby PTercuty 25 Jan , The gold and silver spangled 
lizards were ver>’ superior. 2876 K. L. Wallace Canary 
Bk. xiv. 164 The Lizard. .. Lizard canaries are more fre- 
quently tampered with than any other variety by. unprin- 
cipled exhibitors.' 

o. Haul. A piece of rope having a thimble or 
block spliced into one or both ends. 

Rigging ^Seamanskipl, Lizard, an iron thimble 
spliced into the main-bowlines, and pointed over to hook a 
tackle to. c 2860 H. Stuart Seamans Cntech, 19 At the 
quarters, quarter strops and lizzard. 2882 Nares Seaman- 
ship (ed. 6) 44 The other end is secured with a lizard to the 
oppo.'iite quarter. Ibid, 137 The lizard is sometimes only 
a pendant. 

U. A crotch of timber or a forked limb, used as 
a sled to support a stone being hauled off a field ; 
a stone-boat (Knight Diet. Aleck. 1S75). 

117 . ssLacert^^. Obs. 1-are'-^. 

*574 J- Jones Nat, Begitmtrtg Grow. Things 24 Sinews, 
muscles, lizards, tendones, gristles, bones. 

8. attrib. and Comb.^ as lizard‘kwd, shape, tribe ; 
lizard-like, adj. ; lizard-bird, dragon, nnimals half 
lizard and half bird or dragon ; lizard canary 
(see 4); t lizard fish, {a) the horse-mackerel or 
scad; {b) a fish of the genus Synodus; lizard- 
green, a colour resembling that of the green 
lizard ; also as adj. ; lizard orchis, the plant 
Orchis hircina (see quot. 1578 in i) ; lizard- 
seeker, one of the West Indian genus Saurothera 
of ground-cuckoos, so called because the birds live 
much on lizards (Ogilvie Suppl. 1855); lizard- 
skin a:., made of the skin of a lizard; lizard wine 
(see quot,). 

x^z G. Wn.soN Relig. Chem. 39 The heroes of the geo- 
logical bas-reliefs are ichthyosaurs. ,.*Hzard-bird.«*, <*iganlic 
crocodiles (etc.|. 2883 R. J efferies Story Henri ii. (1891) 

H The *Ii2ard-dragon wallowing in sea foam. 2753 Chambers 
>cl. Stepp., Lacertus ..thes *luard fish, ..a fish of the 
cuculus kind, much resembling the common mackerel., 
and more usually called trachurus. 2882 Jor^.-sn & Gilbert 
Fishes N. Amer. {Bull. U.S. Nat. Plus. HI.) 279 Synodus. 
Lizard-fishes, ibid. 280 S. foetens Pike; Lizard- 

fish. 2897 Daily Ncios 9 Sept. 6/5 A graduated panel of 
white cloth braided in •lizard-green. 2^ Ibid. 28 Jan. 6/4 
Lizard-green satin. 2774 Goldsm. A'WA //A/. 11824) III. vi. 
257 The modern salamander is an animal of the *lirard kind. 
2876 Geo. ILuorcDan. Der. IIL xlviii. 343 His most ♦lizard- 
like expression. Polygtotten-Le.r.,* Lizard 

onhis. Orchis coriophora. xZSt Garden ix Feb. 80/1 That 
curious and nearly extinct native, the Lizard Orchis. 2753 
Chambers Cyd. Su/>p. s.v. Iguana, It is an amphibious 
.animal, of the *lizaru shape. 2895 Zangw'ill Master i\. iil. 
156 He pulled out a ♦lizard-skin case. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. 
///VA (1824) III. vi. 158 This animal .. diflers fiom the rest 
of ihe ‘lizard tribe. 2891 Daily News 15 Sept. ^4 A curious 
article of export from P.'iklioi (China) is dried lizards. .They 
are used for making a medicine called ‘ •lizard- wine •• 
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• b. with lizard’s, in the names of plants, as 
lizard’s herb, tail, tongue (see quots.). 

1866 Treat, AV/., *Lirard’sherb, Goniophubiuiu irilobtmtu 
1753 Chambers Cycl. App., *Lizard's tail, the Eng- 

lish name of a genus of plants, described by Linnffius under 
that of Saurunts. 1866 Treat, Bot.^ Sauiiims^ . h:u#. 

small white flowers, nearly sessile in a slender naked terminal 
spike, from which the plant has derived the popular name 
of Lbard's-tail. Jbid.^ ^Lizard's tongue, Saurogtossum, 

Xiizardly (U'zwdli), a. rare~^, [f. Lizard 
+ -LY LJ Resembling a lizard. 

1883 G. M. Fenn Sweet Mace I. xi. 205 That long, lanky, 
lizardly fellow, Abel Churr. 

Iiizard stone. (See quoi. iSjS.) 

X755 Johnson, Lizardslouc, a kind of stone. 1858 SjiM- 
MOKDs/?/V/. Trade, Lxzard'S{onc,c\. name forthe serpentine 
marble stone obtained in Cornwall, in the vicinity of the 
Lizard Point. 

f Lizary. Ohs, =*AnizAiir. 

x’jgx Hamilton BerthoUet's DyeingW. Ji. ni. ii. 154 When 
we wish to obtain a fine bright colour we mix several kinds 
of lizary together. 

Lizier(«, variant of Lisiere. 

Lizor, liz^z)ure. Sc. or dial. ff. Leasow. 

-U(l ; after a consonant ’ 1 ), conti action of Wile, 
after pronouns ending in a vowel, as /V/, hdll^ 
yotCll^ ivholl\ sometimes, more colloquially, after 
other words as in that' ll do^ John ll go. Formerly 
written also To, as in He or rieyyonle. 

1S76 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.^ 19 lie tru^t unto my wit 
*599 Shaks. Muck Ado ni. iii. 185 Youle be made bring 
deformed forth, /bid. iv. 8 lie weare thi.s. 1700 Congreve 
IVay of World i. 15 1*11 take a turn before Dinner. 1743 
Emerson Fluxiont 12 Divide the given Equation by y, and 
you’ll have [etc.J. 1883 St, fau/eTt Gaz, 22 Sept, 3 There’ll 
be no more rest for China. 1885 G. Meredith Diana of 
Crostwayt I, viii. 176 The mare'll do it well, . . She has had 
her feed. 

Iili, Contraction for L. legttm of laws, in de- 
grees, as LL.B. =s Legnvi baccalatiretis, Bachelor 
of Laws, LL.D. = Leguvt doctor Doctor of Laws. 
*1* Also for * Lords’ t^see L iii). 

XJama (la*ma, Sp. lya'ma). Also 7-9 lama, 
8 glama. [a. Sp, quoted as a Peruvian 

name of the animal in 1535 (Oviedo Hist, Pent ed. 
1851 I. 418) ; in Dom. de S. Thomas Lexicon de 
la Lengtia del Peril (1560) it is given (along with 
paco^ gnanaco, and vicufia) as a rendering of oveja 
(sheep).] A South American ruminant quadruped, 
Auehenia llama, closely allied to the camel, but 
smaller, humpless, and woolly-haired ; used as 
a beast of burden in the Andes. 

*600 Hakluyt Voy, III. 735 An Indian boy driuing 8. 
Llamas or sbeepe of Peru which are as big a.<s asses. 1604 
E. G(rimstohe| D'Aeos/a*s Hist, /ndiet iv. xli. 310 There 
is nothing at Peru of greater riches and profit than the 
cattell of the country, which our men call Indian sheep, and 
the Indians in their generall language call them Lama. 
x75a Sm J. Hill Hitt. Attwt, 574 The glama .. is an ex- 
tremely singular animal. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. II. 413 
The lama, which may be considered the camel of the new 
world. 1845 Darwin K<jy, Afljf.viii.iiSsal 166 'rbe guanaco 
or wild Llama, Is the characteristic quadruped of the plains 
of Patagonia. 1870 Emerson Soc, 4 Solit., Courage Wks. 
(Bohn) 111. iioTne llama that will carry a load if you caress 
him, will refuse food and die if he is scourged. 

b. The wool of the llama or a material made 
from this. 

i88a World 21 June 18/1 A pink llama was made with a 
wide flounce of coarse white lace coming from under the 
.scarf, 1887 I'uER & Fagan First Year Siiken Reign iv. 69 
Her [the Lady Mayoress’s! petticoat was of llama and gold, 
0. attrib, as llama-cloth, -driver, -stuff, -wool. 
1809 Campbell Gertr. lYyom. ii. xvi. The lama-drivcr on 
Peruvia’s peak. 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt, Exhib. 1053 Em- 
broidered Llama stuflf. Ibid, 1083 Llama wool shawls. 1871 
W. H. G. Kingston On Banks of Amazon (1876) 109 The 
coca-bag . . was made of llama cloth, dyed red and blue. 

, 11 Llano (Ia*n(j, Sp. lyam^i). [Sp. :--L, planum 
Plain, Plane.] A level treeless plain or steppe 
in the northern parts of South America. 

1613 PURCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 873 Peru is divided into 
three parts, which they call Llanos, Sierras, and Andes. .. 
The Llanos or Plaines on the Sea-coast liave ten leagues in 
bredth. 1868 G. Duff Pol. Surv. The Llanos of the 
Orinoco, huge intertropical steppes. 1885 B. Harte Ma^ 
mja ii, Ten leagues of the llano land. 

XjUana, erron. form of Liana. 

*863 R. F. Burton Abcokuia I. 24. 

Lo inl» arch. Forms: l M, 2-4 la, ^-4 
lou, low, 4 lowe, 4-6 loo, 6 loa, 6-7 loe, 3- lo. 
Also 3-4 (as if imperative pi.) log. See also Lew 
int. [The evidence of rimes in ME. poetry shows 
that the spelling lo or loo represents two distinct 
words, (i) MK. OE. Id, an e.vclamation in- 
dicating surprise, grief, or joy, and also used (like 
0 1 ) with vocatives. (2) ME, lo with close 0, prob. 
a shortened fonn of lake (OE. Idea), imperative of 
Look v.\ cf. ME. and mod. dial, ta for take, ina 
for make, also the mod. dial. loS = ‘look you 
The los of the Cursor M,, used in addressing a 
multitude, seems to be imper. pi. The peculiar 
early ME. forms lou, low{e may stand for lo we^ 
‘ look we The present pronunciation (I would 
normally represent OE. Id, but it may be a . mere 


interpretation of the spelling, as the mod. lo corre- 
sponds functionally to the second of the two words, 
which should normally have become *loo (lr 7 ) in 
mod. Eng.] 

a. In early use, an interjection of vague mean- 
ing, corresponding approximately to the modern 
O! or Oh! b. Used to direct attention to 

tlie presence or approach of something, or to what 
is about to be said ; «Lookl Seel Behold I 
Beenuulf 1700 la seegan, se he so3 and riht 

freineS on folce. c xooo Ags. Gosf>. Matt. iii. 7 He cw®5 
to him j La njeddrena cyn [etc.J. c xzjs Lamb. Horn. 8g 
Lahwet seal |ns beon? Ibid., La hu ne beaft ha here 
speca3 galileisce? cxzoo Ormin 17564 piss blisse iss min la 
fiiliwiss. a 122$ Leg. Katk. 2454 Low, he 3ete of eche lif 
abit te al iopenet ! a 1300 Cursor M. 16411 And sua it es. 
La god it wijt. Ibid. 16367 Pilat said, ‘ los, her yur king 1 
c 1380 WvcLiF Set. Wks. 1 . 77 Lo, he loomb of God : lo him 
hat lakih awey the synnes of hi" world. 1393 Langl. P.Pl. 
C. XX, 4 Loo, here h® lettere..in lalyn and in ebiew. 
ax^oo-So A/exander 3gg Lo, maister, slike a myschefe ! 
C142S Crafte of iVontbryng (E. E. T. S.) 11 pou schalle do 
way Jje hier figure & write h®re a cifer, as lo an EnsampuH, 
cx\$Q Merlin 77 Open: lo, here the duke. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ccliii. (1482) 325 Lo what a mariage was this 
as to the comparLon of that other. 1532 More Cotifnt. 
Tindale Wks. 574/1 When they suffer wrong, they cannot 
forgeue loe, and when men take away their goodes they be 
angrs", so they be lo. 1562 .A. Scott Poems (S T. S.) i. 53 
For lymmer lawdis and litle lassis lo {rnucs scho, h'^to, do] 
Will argun bay' w' bischop, preist, and freir. 1500 Spenser 
F. Q. i. iv. 42 His dearest lone the faire Fidessa loe Is there 
possessed of the traylour vile. 1611 Bible Haggai i. 9 Ye 
looked for much, and loe it came to litle. 1630 Prvnne 
Anti Armin. 167 Loe here wee baue expresse mention of 
seuerall sorts of worlds 1735 Berkeley Frce.think. in Math, 
§ 34 Lo ! 'Phis is what you call ‘ so great, so unaccountable 
1758 C. Wesley Lo 1 He comes with clouds descend- 
ing, 1807 J. Barlow Cotumb. 111. 177 The prince drew near; 
where lo I an altar stood. 1859 FitzGerald tr. Omar vii. 
[1899) 71 The Bird of Time has but a little way To fly— and 
Lo 1 the Bird is on the Wing. 

obs. abbreviation of Lord. 

1610 True Dectar. Virginia (1844) 13 That noble Gouer- 
nour, the Lo. Laware. 

Lo, obs. form of Low sb. and a. 

(I Loa (luu'a). [A Congo word, used in Fr. by 
Guyot 1S05.] The larva of the nematode worm 
pilaria oculi, infesting the human eye in tropical 
countties. Also atlrib. 

x8l89Syd. Soe. Lex., Loa-worm, 1898 P. Manson Trop. 
Diseases xxxiii. 5x8 The man remembered that when a lad, 
he had a loa in his eye. Ibid. 519 The blood of another 
patient, known to be the subject of loa infection. 

Loac, variant of Lake sb."^ Obs. 

Loach Forms: $ looche, 5-7 loch, 

5-9 loche, 6- loacbu [a, F. loche (istli c. 1 , loach, 
also dial, slug ; cf. mod. Norman toque loach) 
slug (Moisy), Sp. loja is from Fr.] 

1 . A small European fish, Cobiiis (Hcmachilus) 
barbalttlai^-us), inhabiting small clear streams and 
highly prized for food ; also, any fish of the family 
Cobitidte, Spinous Loach, Cobiiis tienia. 

1357 [see 4I. 14.. fVtf. in Wr.-WQlcker 585/18 Fundulus, 
a looche. Nom.Wixh.’fo^lt Hec alosa, a\c>dt\. ^7420 

LiberCocorunt (1862) 54 And smalle fysshe thou take, .sper- 
lynges and menwus withal .And loches. x$$8Acix Eliz.o. 17 
§ 4 Places where Smeltes. Ix>ches, Mynneis..hathebeen used 
to bee taken, c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) ii. 108 Thair 
wes nowdir lad nor loun Mycht eit ane baikin loche Ffor 
fowmess. 1651-7 T. Barker /4 >*/ (i82o> 31 Bait 
your hooks with millers ihumbes, loaches. 1653 Walton 
Angler vi\i. z6z Carps and Loches are observed to breed 
several months in one year. 1789 G. \lmsz.Setborne xviii, 
'The loach in its general aspect has a pellucid appearance. 
i8ip Crabbe T. of Hall xiii. 6 Where m the shallow stream 
the loaches play. 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Been. 11. 33 
That ugly little fish the loche. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. 
vii. (ed. 12) 38 A jar of pickled loaches. 1882 J. Walker 
Jaunt to Auld Reekie x\8 The Coachman, sluggish as a 
bearded loach. 

2 . Applied to fishes of other genera. 

a. The burbot or eel-pout. (In recent U. S. 
Diets.) b. the whistle-fish. 

a^6^^ WiLLUGHBY Ichikyogr. fi686) 121 Mustela vulgaris, 

A Sea Loche Cesirix. Whistle-fish in Cornubia. So 
1769 Pennant Brit, Zool. III. 164, 

J^. fig. A simpleton. Obs. 

1605 Tryall Chev. in. t. in Bullen 0 , PI. Ill, 303 The 
Loach gets me into a Sutlers bath and there sits me drink- 
ing for Joanes best cap. c 1620 Peelc's Jests 17 This Loach 
spares not for any expence. 

4:. attrib. and Comb. 

1357 Act 31 Edzv. HI, Stat. iii. c 2 Le pesson de Doggere- 
fiissh & locnefissh. 1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle, Oxen 11596) 
43 Some do take a loch fish quick, and put it down the 
beasts throat. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. xv. (ed, 12) 90 
Was not I a lout gone by, only fit for loach-sticking? 1883 
Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 254 Loach Traps, . . Loach Hook 
and Rod. 

Loach.: see Lohoch. 

Load (l^“d), sb. Forms: i Ifid, s-fi lode, 5 
lod, 5-6 lood(e, 6-7 loade, 6- load. B. north. 
and Sc, 4-9 lade, 5-9 laid, (5 layde). [OE. lad 
fern., way, course, journey, conveyance, corresp. to 
OHG. leitd course, leading, procession (MHG, 
mod. G. /-?//£•'), ON. 4 rfdway, course OTeut. *laida 
(whence *laidjan to Lead), related to Hipan to go 
(OE. liban, ON. liGa'). The development of mean- 




ing has been influenced by the association of the 
sb. with Ladezi. ; in extreme northern dialects this 
word is not distinguishable from Lade sb.^ The 
words load and Lode are etymologically identical; 
the present article includes only those senses in 
which the mod, spelling is had, and obs. senses 
akin to these.] 

-{* 1. Carriage. Also, an act of loading. Obs. 
c xcooLaivsNorthumbr. Priests c. 55 in Schmid Geseize $68 
Sunnandjeges cypinge we forbeodao ..and ajlc weorc, and 
jelce lade, a^Jer ge on wrene ^e on horse <^e on byrdene. 
c 1380 SirFerumb. 2703 Wanne he barouns it i-knewe what 
hay in lode hadde. c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 310/2 Loode, or 
cai yage, tre/wrn. 1523 Kitzherb. Bk. Husb. § 25 The more 
hey maye be loded at a lode, and the faster it wyll lye. 

2. T'hat which is laid upon a person, beast, or 
vehicle to be carried ; a burden. Also, the amount 
which usuail}' is or can be carried ; e.g. cart-load, 
horse-had, wagon-had, 

a 122$ Auer, R. 268 >if a miracle nere. .heo hefde iturpled 
mid him, boSe hors & lode, adun into belle grunde. 

A'. Eng. Leg, I. x8t/8o He let nime plains of ire .. we! nei; 
ane cartes lode, axyto [see Cart-load]. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce vni. 467 Thai kest ihair ladis doun in hy. CX475 
Rauf Coil^ear 642 My laid war I laith to lois. 1483 Cath. 
Angl.zcB A aburdyn. 1582-8 //fr/, i'V (1804) 

X2S Sundrie carters baith of hors and laides. 1593 Shaks. 
2 Hen, VI, V. ii. 64 lEn^as bare a lining loade; Hoihingso 
heauy as these woes of mine. X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) II. 113 By strapping the load round the shoulders of 
the per.son, who is to bear it. 1B40 Dickens Old C. Shop 
i, Where some halt to rest from heavy loads. 1882 Rep. 
to Ho. Repr. Free. Met. U, .S'. 99 In January, i85i, ii car- 
loads from the mine yielded $190. 

b. The specific quantity of a substance which it 
is customary to load at one time ; hence, taken as 
a unit of measure or weight for certain substances. 

7'he equivalence of a load varies considerably according 
to the lo(»Uty and to the substance. As a measure, a load 
of wheat is usually 40 bushels, of lime 64 (in some districts 32) 
bushels, of limLer 50 cubic feet, of hay 36 trusses (=j8cwL), 
of bulrushes 63 bundles, of mea! 2 bolls (Sc.). A load of lead 
ore (in the Peak, Derbysfaxre»i59 dishes <see Dish sb. 6 c). 

1384-5 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 390 In itj la^’s calcis 
empt. c X386 Chaucer Knt's T. 2060 Of stree fin.t ther 
was leyd ful many a lode. 1409 Durham Ace. Roll in 
En^. Hist. Rev. XIV. 529, xii lodas continentes cC^xl petras 
fern. 1458 Nottingham Rec, 11. 220, xl lod de Baseford 
ston. 1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 230 A loode of 
lyme from Havant, a 1533 Ld. BERNEits Hvon cxliil. 532 
Mo then ,x. lode of thornes were caryed out to brenne the 
noble lady. X550 Crowley 501 A lode [of coals] that 

of late yeres for a royall was ^olde. 1570 IVil/s 4 Inv. N. 
C, (Surtees 1635) X. 344 Ane laid of quheit, ane laid of beir, 
ane laid of aitis. xoaa Malykes Ane, Law-Mcrch. 50 The 
Load of Lead is 175 II. J. Ward Inirod, Math. i. iii. 
(*734) 37 Nine of tho.se Dishes they {rr. Derbyshire lead- 
miners] call Load of Ore. 1747 Hooson Miueds Diet, M j b, 
Three Loads five Dishes will oe full enough to make up one 
Tod Weight, *8x2 J. S.myth Pract. of Customs fiSai) 105 
Hay, the Load of 36 Trusses, each Truss 56 lbs. 1825 
Cobbett Rur. Rides 194 This rick contains . . what they 
call in Hampshire ten loads of wheat, that is to say, fifty 
quarters, or four hundred bushels. 1887 Rogers Agric, 
Prices V. 2SS The load at Appleby. ,is [c xyoo] for peas.rj'e 
and wheat 4 bushels, of [f/c] barley and bigg 5 bushels. 18S7 
Cunningham's Diary (ScoL Hist, Soc.) Introd. x8 Though 
no longer carried on horseback, a load of meal still means 
two boU.s. 1898 Daily Netvs x6 June 7/2 Wheat futures are 
usually dealt with in * loads A load is a thousand quarters. 

3. A material object or a force, which acts or is 
conceived as a weight, clog, or the like. 

*593 Shaks. 2 Hen VI, i. xi. 2 Why droopes my Lord like 
over-ripen’d Corn, Hanging the head at Ceres plenteous 
load? X667 Milton P. L. iv. 972 Farr heavier load thy 
self expect to feel From my prevailing arnie. Ibid. v. 59 
O fair Plant . . with fruit surcharg’d, Deigns none to ease 
thy load and taste tliy sweet? 16^ Keill Exam. Th. 
Earth (173.J) 273 The great River of the Amazons .. runs 
up to the Equator with a vast load of Waters. 1725 N. 
Robinson Th. Physick 260 Bleeding . . lessens the addi- 
tional Quantitj' of Blood, and removes its Load. 1832-52 
I. Murray in Whistle-liinkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. iil. 43 The 
hazle bushes bend nae mair Beneath the lades that crushed 
them sair. 2842 A. Co.mbe Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4) 361 If 
we eat more than the system requires, the bowel> become 
. .weakened by their load. 1852 Beck's Florist Dec. 273 The 
luxuriance and prolusion, 1 may say the loads of bloom. 

b. The charge ol a fire-arm. 

1692 Capt. Smith’s Seaman’s Gram. ii. xii. xoS What 
quantity of Powder will be a sufficient Load for such a 
Piece. xZx-^^Sporling Mag. XLII. X4X A gun with but one 
barrel, .will, by a single operation on the trigger, discharge 
six or eight loads in succession. 1858 Simmonos Diet. 
Trade, Load, the charge of a gun. 

c. Electr. The resistance to adjuamo or motor 
of the machineiy which it drives, apart from its own 
friction. 


189s Thompson & Thomas Electr. Tab. 4 bfem. 57 If the 

• • ” also tvjU run of 

load. Ibid. 82 


dynamo is run at constant speed, the motor also ivill run of 
r. -ir-. 1 . _j -..t.-. 1/,-ifI Ibid. 


itself at nearly constant speed, whatever its load. Ibid. 02 
Lifting Power of Magnets. — The rule is:-Load — « X m 
square of the cube root of the magnet’s own weight. 
Westm. Gaz. 22 May 2/t Giving a day-load for traction ana 
power and a night-load for light. 

d. Building. The pressure caused by gratii) 
upon a structure or any part of it. 

ia,! R. S. Ball E^fcr. Mrch xi .7= ^ ^ 
support both its own weight and at all limos 

pliKd upon it. Thus a railway bndge ‘“ff 

sustain what is called a permanent load, q Sc^ 

course, the weight of one or more * 7 =**"^ ^ooortioned in 
ieef. Archit. 1 . so The columns .. ure .. proportioned in 
thichness to their load, irrespective of their iicight. 
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e. The amount of resistance to be over- 

come by the contraction of a muscle. 

1894 SrARaNC JClcm. Hum. Physiol. 94. 

4 . fig. A burden (of affliction, sin, responsibility, 
etc.) ; something which weighs down, oppresses, or 
impedes. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. Vlf in, i. 157 Sharpe Buclcingham 
vnburthens with his tongue, The enuious Load iliat lyes 
vpon his heart, 1599 Much Ado v, i. 28 Tho-se that wring 
vnder the load of sorrow, c 1646 Milton Sonnet 071 Mrs. C. 
^Viitfwww.Meeklylhoudidst resign this earthy load Of Death, 
call’d Life, xjooDRVDEN/'rt/.^- /Irc. 11, 265 Our life's a load. 
X748 Ansoiis I ‘ov. Introd., When I consider, .of how tedious, 
and often unintelligible, a load of description it [f<r. drawing} 
would rid them. 1764 Goldsm. Truz'. 374 And all that 
freedom's highest aims can reach, Is but to lay proportion'd 
loads on each. 1766 Fordyce Serzn. Vttg. JVoitt. (17671 11 . 
xiL 206 From some people., a favour., is a load. 1791 
Burns Lameiit Earl Gleztcair/x v, 1 bear alane my lade o' 
care. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 11 . 175 So did they give 
ihe heir the privilege of laying the load upon the personal 
estate. x8si D. Jerroi.d St. Giles xiv. 141 W*ith this 
thought, a load was lifted from the old man’s heart. 1833 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. III. 400 His spirit .. sank down 
under the load of public abhorrence, 

5. a. As much as one can ‘carry’ of drink ; (one’s) 
fill; phr. f/o have (or have taheii), to get one's 
load, to have a load. Now only af/a/. and U.S. slang. 
•j-b. To give (a person) his load-, to beat soundly. 

1598 Lodge & Greene LookbigGlass Loztd, Hah, Ply it 
till euery man hath tane his load. 1678 Ray Prov. 87 Pro- 
verbial! Periphrases of one drunk. . . He has a jagg or load. 
1692 R. L'Estrance Fables, Life ySj^(i7o8) 16 The Cups 
went round, and Xanthus bythis^Time had taken his Load, 
who was mightily given to talk in his Drink. Ibid, clvii. 
173 There are Those that can never Sleep without their 
Load. 1694 Echard Plautus t88 Give him his load so as he 
shan’t b’ able to find the way home. 1697 Dampier Foy I. 
369 Then we drank, ..The General leapt about., a little 
while ; buthaving his Load soon went to sleep, iZgQCent7try 
Diet. S.V,, He -went home late with a load on. X902 Eng. 
Dial. Diet. s,v., To get otu*s loadf to be drunk, 
c Mech. (See quots.) 

1855 Ogilvir, Suppl. S.V., In mech. an engine or other 
prime mover is .said to be loaded when jt is working to its 
full power, and the quantity of work it is then doing is 
called its load. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech.^^ Load, the 
amount of work done by an engine worked up to its capacity. 
Not to be confounded with dxtty. 

6 . Loads (t a load) : a great quantity or number, 

‘ lots • heaps collog. 

With the earlier quots. cf. Cart*loao h. 
x6o6 Shaks. Tr. vs- Cr. v. i as Loades a grauell i’ th* backe, 
Lethargies, cold Posies, and ihe like. 1653 Nichoias PaJ>ers 
(Camden) IL 205 There is a loade of newes. 1852 Clough 
i’0^;i7T,etc.‘.i86g) I. 183 Sunday,— Load.s of talk with Emer- 
son all morning. x86o Eukins Chinese See}tes (1863) 73, 

I was very much pleased to get all the home letters on 
Monday last— This mail I had loads. 
t 7 . Phrases, a. To lay on load \ to deal heavy 
blows (ocjas. to lay load about or about one) ; jfig, 
to speak with emphasis or exaggeration ; to empha- 
size (the fact) that . . ; to exaggerate, *lay it on 
thick’; also, to be extravagant in expenditure. 
Also, to lay ott load of reproaches, b. To lay load 
on or upon*, to belabour with blows; also Jig. 
to blame, reproach, c. To lay (or casf) the load : 
to throw the blame, d. To lay on by load : to 
heap or pile on. Obs. 

a. c 1537 Thersites (Roxh. Club) 51, I wyll . . laye on a 
lode with this lustye clubbe. 1579 Churchyard Geji, 
Rehearsal Wars K j b, He strake diuera of the Almaine.s. . 
and laiyng loade about hym, he made such waie that the 
gate was free, 1580 Fulke Dang. Rock 169 He layeth on 
lode, that Luther and Caluines authoritie is not like to 
Christes. 1386 Warner Alb. Eng. i. vi. (1589) 19 The 
Danter then of 'Prespassers . . laies lustie lode abouL XS87 
Mirr, Mag., Csesar xxviii, They fell from wordes to sharpe, 
and layde on loade amayne. 1389 Nashe Mar*ins Months 
Minde To Rdr., Wk'?. (Grosart) I. 163 Who being both hut 
newelie come 10 their Fathers lands and goods,., lay on such 
loade, and spend al their leudne.s so fast. XS96 Spenser F. Q. 
iv, ix. 22 So dreadfull stroke.^ each did at other drive, And 
laid on load with all their might and powre. xs^Grenewey 
Tacifus* Ann. 11. iv. (1622) 37 They should.. fay on thjcke 
load ; and strike at their faces with their swords. x6xi 
CoTCR., E.xaggerer, to exaggerate, aggravate, lay on load. 
16x3 Day Festh'als\\\\. (1615) 234They lay on loadofbitter 
Repro.Tchcs against it. a x6*o J. Dyke Sel. Seriit. (1640) 
21X Satan will be busie to lay on loade, and to afiriglit a 
man with Hell and damnation. 1632 C B. Stapylton 
Herodian vit. 57 They raile and^ scoff when er’e he comes 
abroad, And of his lewd behaviour laies on Load. 1677 
Micgf. Eng..Fr. Diet. s.v., 'ITiey laid much load upon that 
c.xpression, ils exage'erere/ti heaucoup cette expression. 
X83X Sir S. Ferguson Forging 0/ Azichor ■21 Leap out, my 
masters ; leap out and lay on load. 

b. Irx43s; see Lade rA.q CX550 Wever Lusty 
yuventus Uij, Lay lode on the flesshe. what so euer befal 
You hauc strength Inuugh todo it with all. CX560 Incelend 
Disoled. Child (? 1570) F j, (Siace direction] Here the wyfe 
must laye on lode vppon her Husbandc. 1577-87 Holin- 
SMEO Chron. Eug. (1607) I. 466 They laid load vpon the 
Rom-ins with their arrowes and darts, 1647 H. MoRB.S‘t>n§’ 
of Soul I. in. V, 'Jbe vast thumps of massie hammers noise, 
'iTiat on thy groning sirel laid on such lode. 1679 Dryden 
(Edipus I. i. Dram. Wks. 1725 IV. 378 Lay load upon the 
Court; gull 'em wiih Freedom. 1^2 Temi'IE Alrzn. 

1731 I. 429 The Dutch began to lay Load upon their Allies, 
for their Backwardness. 1697 Dryden rEncid ix. 1097 
Mnestheus lays hard load upon his Helm. 

O. .«J7X5 Burnet Drt'n Thne 1x724) 1, 251 The load of 
that marriage was cast on Lord Clarendon. Ibid. (1734) II, 
565 It was moved to lay the Load of that flatter on him. . 


d. 1546 J, Heywood Prov, (1562) 64 He makth you 
heleue, by lies laide on by lode. 

8. altrib. and Comb., as load goods, -hauling, 
•wagon', load-carfytng s.d},; load displacement, 
draught, the displacement or draught of a vessel 
when laden ; load factor, the ratio of the average 
to the maximum amount of work, power, etc., of con- 
sumption to production, etc. ; *!■ load-horse, a pack- 
horse : load-line = Load-water-line ; t load- 
man, a man who bears or has charge of a load; 
't*load-mark-line=/avn/-//«tf; load-penny Hist., 
a market due anciently levied on loads ; fload-pin, 
a bar inserted into the side of a wagon, to increase 
its capacity ; load-rail, -tree, a broad rail fixed 
across the middle of a certain kind of corn or hay 
cart. Also Load-saddle. -water. 

x6ix CoTGR. (1632) Sosttmier . . oxof toyling, and *load 
carrying, drudge, or groome. 1895 West/n. Gaz. 14 June 1/3 
The fire-resisting material and the load-carrying material. 
X884 Daily AVrur 9 Oct. 5/7 The Rodney . . has a *load- 
di-splacement of 0,740 tons, 1898 Ibid. 12 Apr. 6/6 Her 
displacement at *!oad draught will be 15,000 tons. X89S 
Allbutfs Syst. Med. V. 916 The *load factor of the heart, 
the ratio between its average and its maximum work, is 
ample. 1899 \Fest7)t. Gaz. 15 Feb. 4/1 The ‘load factor', 
the proportion between the hours of daily consumption and 
the productive power. 1890 Daily Nezvs 8 Nov, 5 7 When 
he left the camp of the Rear Guard he told them that they' 
must not lose their *load goods. 1902 Daily Chron. 16 Jan. 
/a *Load-batjJj)>g and gradient-cJunhing. 1568 *Loode 
orse fsee Loader ‘ rj. 1607 'i'orszLL Four J. Feasts 1658) 
254 Of "Load or Pack Horses. X884 H. Spencer in Pop. Sci. 
Monthly XXIV. 727 A compulsory *load-line for merchant- 
ve.ssels. 1898 West/n. Gaz. 4 June 8/1 The operation of 
the load-line tables, which was so dear to the late Mr. 
Plimsojl. 1901 Scots/nan 5 Mar. 7/8 Light loadline bill. 
This hill, .provided for the marking of a second load-line. . 
to indicate the nunimum depth to which a vessel might be 
immersed in water when she was in ballast. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce vui. 466 'Ibe *Iayd-men thatpersauit weill, Thai kest 
thair ladis doim in hy. ciSiS Cocke LorelPs B. 11 Lode 
men, and here brewers. X7XX W Sutherland Shipbuild. 
Assist. 91 The Line a. d. is termed the deep ‘Load.mark 
Line. 1883 Green Co/tq. E/tg. ix. 440 The gift of its [r<r. 
Worcester’s] market-dues, xvain-shilling and *load-penny, 
was the costliest among the many boons which ^thelred 
and ACihelflaed showered on Bishop Werfrith. 1641 Best 
Farm. Bks, (Surtees) 137 They., pulte the shelvin^es, and 
*loade-pinnes, and pike-stowers, of everie waine into her 
body. ^ 1851 Stephens Bk. Farttt. (ed. 2) II. 357 The ’load- 
rail, 9 inches broad, is convenient to sit upon in driving, and 
to stand upon when forking the sheai es in unloading. Ibid,, 
The ’load-tree or rail. 1639 Hoole tr. Co/ne/iius* Orbis 
Se/tsualiui/nx^qi) 173 A Wagon, which is either a Timber. 
Wagon or a ’Load-Wagon. 

Doad (I^«d), V. Forms: 5-6 lode, 6 loade, 
6- load. Fa. pple. v6 lode, 7 load), 7- loaded. 
strong 6-7 loden, 6-8, 9 dial, loaden. [f. Load 
sb. The strong pa. pple. loaden was formed on the 
analogy of Laden,] 

1, trans. To put a load on or in ; to furnish with 

a burden, cargo, or lading; to charge wilk a load. 
Freq. in pa, pple. Loaded {pcloaden'* laden 

with, having a load of. Loaded doivn \ weighed 
down with a load. 

1503 S, Hawes Exai/tple of Virtue i. 19 A shyp . . with 
moche spj’ces ryght well lode. 1530 Palsgr. 613/1, 1 lode 
a carle 'l‘his horse is not halfe loden. 1376 Gascoigne 
Steele Gl. Ep, Ded. (Arb.) 43, I haue ben streaking me (like 
a lubber) when the sunne did shine, and now 1 siriue al in 
vaine to loade the cart when it raineth. 1379 Fenton 
Guiefiard, VH. 398 Sundrie boates and lighters lo.iden with 
mouisions, ^ x6^ Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. (1676) 808 
Deploring his condition that his horse being loaden could 
not run fast. 1775 T, Hutchinson Diary i Jan. I. 339 
A large Dutch snip, .loaden with tea. X847 A. M. Gilliam 
Trav. Mexico 57 The water-carrier loaded down with the 
weight of his earthcn-vcs'.els. 1865 'Tkollope Belton Esi. 
ii. 15 The men were loading another cart. 1867 W. W. 
Smyth Coal ,5. Coabj/ii/iing 154 Trams, weighing when 
loaded 25 to 33 cwt. each. 

L. intr, (for rejl,'). Of a vehicle: To fill with 
passengers. 

1832 Examiner 346/2 Last week the coach travelled nearly 
ernpty..(Now} the coach loads belter than ever. 1893 
Titiies 4 May 12/2 This coach always loads well, 

2 . To place on or in a vehicle as a load for trans- 
port; to put on board as cargo; 'f'to carry (hay, 
etah In quot 1495/^17;^. f AUo with rVr. okA 

1493 Treviso's Barth. De P. R. xvm, xxix. 790 Castors. . 
laye one of them vpryght on the grounde,,and layeth and 
lodylh the styckesand wode hylwene his ledges and thies 
drawciyiim home to their dennes. 1523 Fitzherb. Bk. 
J 1 f tnaye well lode oute his dounge before none, 

and l^c heye or come at after none, 16x3 in Picton L'pool 
M/tntc. Arc. {188^1, 184 Ev’ie freeman may loade and carry 
goods from the waterside. 1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 415 The 
Dutch Ships which arc to have Passports to load in France 
W incs, Brandy, and other Goods. 1720 De Foe Capt. 
Singletonv. (1840)89 Wc.. fetched our luggage, and loaded 
1725 Bradley Fa/n. Diet. s.v, U/t- 
ifyd Earth, Dung.. is accordingly loaded in at a great 
Expence, more particularly in making an Asparagus^ed. 
*743 L Jonf^ in Buecletiek MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 
402 ihe whole Army' should.. have their baggage loaded.. 
Vf'v march by break of day. ipoo F. T. IIullen 

home ^ **' 3® were to load mahogany for 

b. absol. Or intr. To lake in one’s load or cargo 
Also with up, 

1720 Lend. Qaz, Ntx 5836/4 Who has now a Ship loading 


thereof at St. Katherine’s Dock. 1822 J. Fowler yriil 
(1898) 98, I then Con Cluded to load up and move on the 
Road Which We did and on loading up the Horses We find 
seven Hors loads of meet. 1857 R. 'Pomes Amer, in 7 apan 
xvi. 368 '1‘he * Macedonian ’ sailed for Manilla . . leaving the 
‘Suppy ' to load witli the coal purchased at Formosa. 

3 . To add or affix a weight lo, to add to the 
weight of (something) ; to be a weight or burden 
upon ; to bear down or oppress with a material 
weight ; to weight, spec, to weight with lead (see 
Loaded ppl, a.) ; to increase the resistance in the 
working ot (a machine', by the addition of a weight. 
Loaded with — supporting the weight of. f To 
load with earth : to bur}', 

X578 Lyte Dodoetis 11. xlviii. 205 [The stalkes) being loden 
[wiih] lltle flowers from the middle even up to the very’top. 
Axfizs Beaum.& Fl. Bloody Bro. v. ii. (1639) ^ b, When thou 
hast loaden me with earth for ever. 1627 HAKEWiLL.^/i?4 
{i6jo) 58 So their trees were more plentifully loaden with 
fruits. 1642 Fuller Holy Hf Prof. St. in. xiv. 188 Some 
rich man of mean worth loaden under a tombe big enough 
for a Prince to bear. 1667 Milton A. iv. 147 A circling 
row Of goodliest 'Irees loaden with fairest Fruit, 
Dryden I'irg. fEneid x,6o8 'I'he Phrygian Troops escap’d 
the Greeks in vain, They, and their mix’d Allies, now load 
the Plain. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 15 F x 'ihe coach was 
drawn by six milk-white horses, and loaden behind with the 
same number of powdered footmen. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad 
xvMi. 548 'J he ponderous hammer loads his better hand. 
2748 Anson's Voy. iii. ii. 313 We were neither di^ordered 
nor even loaded hy this repletion. 1793 Bfdooes Lett. 
Danvl/i J2, J eat one-third or onedonrth wore than before 
without feeling my stomach loaded. 2802 Mar. Edceivorth 
Moral T, (1816) 1. x. 79 A bat loaded with lead. 1823 J, 
Nicholson uperat. Mecka/tic^ 75 A machine may be so 
loaded as just to be in equilibrio with its work. j86o 
Tyndall Glue. i. x. The fresh snow which loaded the 
mountain. X87X R. Bllis tr. Catullus Ixiv. 304 Many' a 
fea.st higli-pird did load each table about them. 1892 Star* 
ling EU-m. Human Physiol. 84 Tlie shortening is not very 
powerful, and can be prevented by loading the muscle 
moderately'. 

b. To adulterate by adding something to increase 
the weight of the article ; to make (light or thin 
wine^ appear fiill-bodiecl hy adulteration^ 

1860-1 [see Loaded Pfl. a, 2). 1887 Harper's Mag. June 

X2o/i If the paper is to be 'leaded', that is, adulterated with 
clay or cheap fibres. 

4 . To supply in excess or overwhelming abun- 
dance with. Chiefly in pa. pple. Loaded loaden) 
with: charged, fiaught, or heavily laden with; 
having an abundance of. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. Ill, 7/1 The Danes, being 
loden with riches and spoiles.. departed to their ships. x6xx 
Bible /’ r. Ixviii. 29 Blessed be the Lord, who daily loadeth 
vs witli benefiLs, 1674 Brevint^SVin/ at Eudor 263 A Rich 
Noble-Man, notoriously loaden with Crimes. X 70 Q Steele 
Tatler No. 69 ? 1 If a Man be loaded with Riches and 
Honours^ 1709 Berkeley Th. Vision | 71 The air. .maybe 
loaded with a greater quantity of interspersed vapours. »x6 
Lady M, W. Montagu Let. to Gtess Bristol 22 Aug., 'The 
.shops [are] loaded with merchandise. ' 1799 M. Underwood 
Dis. Children (ed. 4) I. 288 When they have slept in. the 
same bed with one loaded with it [i.e. small-pox]. x8i8 
Jas. Mill Brit, India II. iv. v, 2x2 He returned to Moor* 
shedabad, loaded with disease. 1828 Scon* F. M. Perth 
xxiv, Old I'orquil . . loaded him with praises and with 
blessings. x8^ E. A. Parkes Praet. Hygiene (ed. 3 93 I’he 
air of London is so loaded with carbon. 1882 Miss Braddon 
Mt. RoyatW. vii. 138 He would have loaded her with gifts, 
had she been willing to accept them. 

6 . To put the charge into (a firearm) ; also absol. 
To he loaded ; (of a body of men) to have their arms 
charg* d. 

1626 Capt. St-inaAecid. Yng. Seamen 32 To loadea pcece. 
2688 Shadwell S^. Alsatia v. Wks. 1720 IV. 105 [She 
snaps a pistol at Belfondj Bel/ond. Thank you, Madam ; 
are you not a Devil? ’twas loaden. 1799 Instr. ff Reg. 
Cavalry (1813) 271 The same principle ot reserving the fire 
with the front line, till the rear support is loaded. 2804 
W, Taylor in Ann, liez>, II. 262 Several pieces of heavy 
ordnance, loaden with grape-shot. 1841 Thackeray Dmnt 
II. xiv, They load and fire. 1831 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 
1146 At one operation, these caps are loaded isith fulminat- 
ing-powder. 1891 E. Peacock N. Brendon I. 145 How 
many barrels are loaded ? 

6 . Jig. To weigh down, burden, oppress {with 
something immaterial); to clog, encumber. 

sSe^ Pii^r. Perf. (W. de VV. 1532) 232b, He .shoIde..fixe 
them in his he;l, lodyng & chargynge his memory with 
them. XS99 xsi Pt. Ret. fr. Parnassus 1. i. 360 And if 
I live, I’Je make a poesie Shall loade thy future’s ycares 
with tnfamie. 1603 Camden Rem. (1637) 39 NeUherare we 
loden with those declensions, flexions, and variations "hlch 
are incident to many other tongues. 1625 Bacon 
Superstition (Arb.) 347 (Duer-great Rcuercnce of Traditions, 
which cannot but load the Church. 1632 Lithcow Traz’. 1. 5 
Load with the filth of dallying Lustand Sin, 1671 Milton 
F. R. iv. 418 And .sturdiest Oaks Bow’d thir 511(1 necks, 
loaden with stormy' blasts. 1777 J. Adams in Fa/n. Lett. 
(1876) 272, I have been now for near ten weeks., con- 
stantly loaded with a cold. 1863 T. H. Newman Geronthtr 
§ 4 Lest so .stern a solitude should Toad And break thy being. 
x88^ A. R. Pennington Wiclif viii. 257 I’lie frivolous 
vanities with which Confirmation was loaded, led him lo 
speak in a disparaging tone of it. 

absol. 1593 Tcll-'i rot/i s A'. V. Gifl g A frowne lodcth, 
and a smile lightneth ; to frowne therefore kindly, is a barrt 
to Idiocy : but loading crabbcdly, men vndoe ihcmselues 
speedily. 

b. To overwhelm zvilh abuse, reproaches, etc, 
fAlso, to throw blame upon; to charge wilk 
something opprobrious. 

1662 Gurnall Chr, in Ar/zi. (1669) 396/2 A few silly men, 



LOADAGE. 


LOADING. 


loaden with the vilest reproaches that the wit of rnan could 
invent, 169a R. L’Estrangh Fabhs xxv. (1708) 31 To be 
Loaden at every turn with Blows and Reproaches. 1697 
Dryden Virg^. ^neid xt. 335 These are the Crimes, with 
which they load the Name Of Turnus. 1709 Stanhope 
Pnraphr. IV. 583 They Load his Doctrine with Impos- 
ture and Blasphemy. <117x5 Burnet Oxon 7 Vwf (1734) 

II. 272 Every thing was acceptable there, that loaded 
that Treaty, and these Lords. /jJrVt'. 564 7 'he- Design \va.s 
now formed, to load the late Administration all that was 
pos.'iible. 1726 Swift Cw/Z/rrr iii. I, While the Dutchman,, 
loaded me with all the curses and injurious terms his Ian* 
guage could afford. 1901 D.- Smith in Oct. 282 

An angry brother once loaded him with abuse. 

7. To heap or pile on. rare. • 

1580 Sidney Ps. ix. viii. Lord, . . Ponder the paines which 
on me loaden be, 1671 hliLTOS Samson 1243 E’re long thou 
shalt lament These braveries in Irons loaden on thee. 1852 
Mrs, Stowe Unde Tom's C. iii, The more he sees 1 can do, 
the more he loads on. 

b. Painting. To lay (colour) on thickly in 
opaque niasses. 

1859 Gullick'S: Times Paint. 228 In the foreground, .the 
'impasto* should be bold; but in the more brilliant lights, 
it can scarcely he ‘loaded ’ too much. x8.. Art yptl. N. S. 
XI, .10 (Cent.) M.’ts.se.s of white enamel are loaded upon the 
Surface, with a view to further treatment. 

8 . inir. 'a. To collect into a load or heap. b. 
To become loaded or clogged. 

1806-7 A. Young Essex (1813)!. 139 The objection to 

.so much conc.ivity or flatness in the fore part of the breast, 
is the loo-^e earth of the furrow loading there. 1890 Cent. 
Diet. S.V., Oysters are apt to load with sand. 

9. a. reji. and ittir. {Stock-exchange^ To buy 
heavily of' stock, b. pass. To be loaded up : to 
have large quantities of a thing in hand as security. 

1885 Peilt Mall G. 8 June 5/2 One of those cornering 
cliques which are the curse of legitimate trade across the 
Atlantic appears to have loaded neaviiy on the_ chance of 
an outbreak. 1893 Times 15 Aug. 7/4 No banking system, 
could stand being loaded up with rj*e year after year, 

10. Life-insurance. To increase (a premium) by 
adding a charge (called the ‘ loading ’) as a pro- 
vision against contingencies or for other reasons ; 
to charge (a particular life) with a * loaded * pre- 
mium. (Cf. Loading z/bl. sb. -i.) 

1867 C. Wai.ford Insur. Gxtide (ed. 7) 260 Table shewing 
the process of ‘loading’ rates of premiums: also affording 
a comparison between the English and Carlisle Rates 
loaded, and the Northampton net Rates. 1897 Allbutt's 
Syst.Med If the body-weight bear an undue pro- 

portion to the weight of the individual, such cases are .either 
‘loaded ' or declined as second or third class lives. 

Xioad, obs. form of Lode, Lodh. 

+ Iioadage. Ohs. [f. Load v. + -age.] A toll, 
or due for loading. x66x (see Anchorace^ 3], 
Xioaded (Iffi'ded), ppl. a . [f. Load v. -i- -eijI,]. 

1. Charged, burdened, kiden, etc. (see the verb). 
.x66x Feltham Resolves 11. Ixxxv. 37s When ’tis ripe .. it 
downward turns its loaded head. 1683 Otway Venice 
Preserv\d i. xo If thou art alter'd, where shall I have 
harbour? Where ease my loaded Heart? 1693 G. Stepny 
in Dryden’s Juvenal (169?) 195 To turn a Mul, or drag a 
Loaded Life Beneath two Panniers. X735 Somerville 
Cbase v. 'si8 As now in louder Peals the loaded Winds 
Bring on the galh’ring Storm. X766 Smollett Hist. Eng. 
(1804) V. 262^Many loaded guns went off while the houses 
were burning. 1785 Mad. D'Arblay Lett. 25 Aug , When- 
ever we are quite alone, she now unburthens her loaded 
heart. xSzr Syd. Smith IVbs. (1867) I. 325 He who sets a' 
loaded gun means it should go off if it is touched. x83a' 
Examiner loy'/x A loaded cart, 1889 Rvskin Prxterita 

III. 107 The loaded apple trees in the orchard. 

b.' Weighted, esp. with lead, as a loaded sticky, 
whip. Loaded dice : dice in which lead is inserted 
in order to make them fall with a particular face 
upwards. 

Wesley yrnl. 7 June, With his loaded whip, [he] 
struck Nancy A-^ — on the temple. X78X Cowper Conversat. 
302 He says but little, and that little said Owes all its weight, 
like loaded dice, to lead. 1787 Wiktf.r Syst. Hush. 27 The 
surface should be well worked with loaded harrows. 1839 
R. ,S. Robinson Naut. Steam Eng. m The water still 
driven by the plunger . . goes on to the loaded valve. 3858 
SiAiAto.vos Did. Trade, Loaded Cushion, a lady’s table 
pincushion for fastening work to, and which is loaded with 
lead. 1889 J. M. Robertson Christ <5- Krishna xv. 86 One 
b flogged to death with loaded whips. 

H c. Charged with magnetism, magnetized. 
[After Lo.a)STONE.] 

17x7 Prior Alma it. 225 Great Kings to Wars are pointed 
forth, Like loaded Needles to the North. 

2. Ill technical use. Of wine : Adulterated so as 
to appear full-bodied. Of the tongue : Thickly 
furred. Of the liver : Charged with excess of bile. 
Of the urine; Surcharged with salts, etc. Of a 
muscle: Subjected to a ‘load’ (see Load .rA 3 e). 

1860-x Thackeray ioi'^/iii. 193 Loaded claret, and sweet 
port. 1875 B. Meadows Clin. Observ. 12 Tongue is now 
somewhat loaded in a morning. 1897 Allhutt's Syst. Med. 

IV. 17 The stimulation of the intestinal glands .. relieves 
the ‘loaded’ liver. 1898 P. Manson Trop. Diseases xxi. 
330 Furred tongue, scanty, high-coloured, loaded urine. 
X898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 925 A loaded does more work 
than an unloaded muscle. 

3. U.S. slang. Drunk. 

xBgo in Century Diet, x^a Voice (N.Y.) 28 July, A Demo- 
crat who_ stood on the sidewalk made this uncharit.Tble 
exclamation as S. stepped into a carriage: ‘He's loaded’. 
1097 m Barr^irf, & Leland Slang 
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f Jjoa'den, ppl. a. Obs. [Strong pa, pple. of 

Load v."] 

1. = Heavy-laden 2 , K\so absol. 

1543-5 Brjnklow Lament. (1874) 82 Come vnto me all ye 
that laboure and are loden (meaniiige with sinne). 1653 
Binning Sersn. (1845) 427 This we preach unto you, that 
until you be wearied and loaden, you will not cast your 
burden on Jesus. X71X Siiaftesb. Charac. (1737) 11 . in. i. 
386 Large Creatures ; w'ho . . go led and loaden thro those 
and barren Places ! 

2. Loaded, charged, weighted, laden. 

x6<» Surflet Country Farme v. xviii. 694 You must haue 
speciall regard to sowe them [Beanes) all about the fifteenth 
daie after the change of the moone, bicause that in so doing, 
they will bee the better loaden. 1619 Fletcher & Mas- 
singer False One iv. Hi, Piity me, PUty a loaden man. 
1639 /ifass. Col. Kcc. (1853) 1 . 266 A loaden horse carrying 
a sack of come. 1704 Addison Italy I1733) xos The Seas. .' 
Shove the loaden Vessels into Port. 1725 Pope Odyss. ix, 
274 The loaden shelves afford us full repast, a 1774 Goldsm. 
tr. Scarron's Cosn. Romance (1775) I. 269 Certain peasants 
who attended a loaden cart, X792 Charlotte Smith Des~ 
viond 1 . 213 Those majestic and deeply-loaden clouds. 

Loaden. v. Ubs. exc. dial. Also 6 

loden. [f. Load sb. + -en 6.] Irons, = Load v., 
in various senses. Hence Loa'dened ///. a. 

1568 Q. Eliz. Let. to Maty Q. Scots 2 j Dec. in H. Camp- 
bell Love Lett. Mary (1824) App. 55 We did not ihynk 
to have seen or heard such matters of so great apparence 
& moment to charge & loden yow. 1628 Gaule PracC. 
Theory (1629) 167 That they, straiten not our Thoughts, ere 
they loaden our Backes. X638-48 G. Daniel Eclog.i. 213 
Our loadned trees Beare equall Burthens. 1658 Bromhall 
Treat. Specters I. 96 A loadned and ballasted ship. 1768 
SrzKiiK Sent. yourn. (1775) L 52 {Letter) He had leaden'd 
hlmNclf in going up stairs with a thoU'^nd compliments to 
Madame. 1790 A. Wilson Poems 4r Lit. Prose (1876) 11 . 
278 With ripe fruit the leaden'd bough Bends to the swaird. 
1877 PI. IV. Line. Gloss., Loudened, loaded. * I wen't hev 
leaden’d guns browt into th* hoose'. 1880 Antrim 6- Dotun 
Gloss. S.V., 1 was told to loaden up with fl.'ix. 1889 Mabel 
Peacock Lines. Tales 127 When he's tekken his jackitoff 
to help to loaden a cart. 

Loader ^ (liW'dai). Also 6-6 loder, 6 looder. 
[f. Load w. + -eri.] 

1. a. One who loads (in various senses) ; a c.arrier 
{obs. or diall ) ; a man who stands on the top of 
a wagon, a haj’stack, etc., and arranges the hay 
or com which is forked up. 

1476 Pasion Lett. III. 152 It come home the same daye 
that I come owte, browght by Kerry Berker, loder. 1568 in 
W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 325 Nether any looder, 
carye or recarye w^* their loode horse or horses, .any maner 
of come, 1577-87 Hounshed Chron, III. 1060/2 So were 
his loders more readte to aggratiate his burthen, than will- 
ing to ease him. 2610 Dalton Country yusi. xliv. (1630) 
103 [To] punish the of^nces of . . Badgers Loaders Poulters 
or other ministers for the King’s Majestie. 1641 Best Farm. 
Bks. (Surtees) 35 The one of the men is a loader, the other 
a lorker, and the woman to rake after the waine. <t x66t 
Fuller Worthies, Comw.{t662} 1,204 The French.man did 
it out of covetousness, that so two loaders might bring 
double grists ro his Mil), a 1722 Lisle I/vsb, (1752) 217 It 
is good husbandry to have two pitchers to one loader in the 
field. 1848 Thoreau Maine IV. (1894) 58 According to 
Springer, the company consists of choppers, swampers, — 
who make roads, — barker and loader, teamster, and cook. 
1880 Lumberman's Gas. 28 Jan., There are also ‘ loaders *, 
who assist the teamsters in placing the logs on their sleds. 
1880 Bottrrll Trad. Cortnv. Scr. Hi. J58 The ’loader' 
(miller’s boy) having brought the grist to a farmhouse, 

b. An attendant whose business it is to load guns 
for a man who is shooting game. 

1869 Pall Mall G. x Sept. 2 A quick man, with a good 
loader at his back, will not unfrequently get at least three 
barrels into a rise of birds. 1895 G, W. Smalley Stud. 
Men 198 The killing was done not Co his own gun, but to j 
his own three guns, as he had two loaders. 

c. (<z) A loading-machine, {b) See qiiot. 1872 - 6 . 

1872-6 VoYLE & Stevenson Milit. Diet. (ed. 3), Loader, 

an instrument used with S. B. siege howitzers to steady the 
shell in the passage down the bore. The fixed iron band 
which crosses the hollow hemisphere of the loader has a 
hole in it which embraces the fuze, and which on reaching 
the bottom of the bore can be easily disengaged. 1875 
Knight Diet. Meek., Loader, a machine attached to a 
wagon, as a hay-loader or stone-loader, , 1B84 Knight Diet. 
Mech. Suppl. . . 

'1*2. App. a dicing term ; a doublet. (In quots. 

fs-'l 

X693 DUYDEN yuvenalw. Argt. (1697) 114 Lust is the main 
Body of the Tree. .. Kvery Vice is a Lo.'ider; but that’s 
a Ten. 2604 — Love Triumphant iv. i. You will find but 
one bastara charged upon you : you see 1 was not for laying 
loaders. * 

3. A gun which is loaded in a particular way, 
always with qualific.ation, e. g, Bueech-loader, 
Muzzle-loader, single-loader. 

1858 [see Bseeck-loauerJ. ^ x 858 Rep. to Govt. U. S. 
Munitions IVar 31 When it is required to be used as a 
single-loader, and a full magazine held in reserve for a greater 
emergency. 

'^ilOa•der-. Obs. [f. Load sb. + ebL] =■ 
Load-horse. 

1600 N. Breton PasgniC s Passion ix.fGrosart' 26/1 ITie 
Sacke, That laide awry may breake the Loaders backe. 

loading (lo“*diq^, vbl. sb. [f. Load v. + -ingI.] 

l.-The action of the verb Load; the placing of 
a load or cargo in a vehicle, vessel, etc. f Pill of 
loading— \>\\\ ofJading (see Bill j^.3 10 ). 

1523 Fjtziikrb. Hush. § 22 In lodynge of hey or come, the 
cattel is ahvaj-e eaCyngc or beyt3'Tigc.^ 1571 Campion Hist. 
Ircl. viiL (1633) 102 The Irish impt^tions of Coyne, Liverj’, 


Cartings, carriages, loadings, ..and such like. 1626 Capt. 
S-MiTH Aeeid. Vng. Sea-men 25 With 3-our Commission, 
Cocket, or bills of loading. 1727 A. Hamilton Nczv Acc. 
E. Ind. 11 . xxxiii. 17 Perrm must take them, and sign Bills 
of Loading for good well-conditioned Goods, 1806 Gazet- 
teer Scot. 2) 545 The want of a pier .. prevents them 
from loading or unloading except at low water. 1898 All- 
Initt's Syst. Med. V. 961 l‘he ‘ loading’ indeed, if not exces- 
sive, stimulates the organ to stronger contraction. 

b. Arch. The placing of a ‘load *. 

17S*' Ladelye IVestm. Br. fio The further Loading of the 
settled Pier would be dangerous. 1853 Sir H. Douglas 
Milit. Bridges (ed. 3) 48 In the bridge, without any loading, 
each large pontoon is immersed to the depth of about gi 
inches. 

c. Paiitiing. (See Load 7 b.) 

• 1859 Gullick & Times Paint. 228 This loading of thick 
masses of colour upon the picture. 1B82 Hamerton Graphic 
Arts 230 Loading is the use of opaque colour in heavy 
masses which actually protrude from the canvas and them- 
selves catch the light as the mountains do on the moon, 

d. The use of weights or of some added material 
for the purpose of falsification or adulteration, 
concr. The material used for this purpose. 

x886 Pall Mall G. 3 June 4/2 Loading is slipping about 
an ounce weight of lead down the ears of the horse.. No 
matter how vicious the beast may be it becomes dazed and 
stupid when the load plugs its ears, xBSg Ibid. 16 Nov. 6/3 
Into lobsters and crabs which have become by reason of 
age of lighter weight are introduced portions of fresh had- 
dock or roker. . . 'Phis is technically called ‘ loading 1890 
Watt Paper-making 114 The very finest qualities of paper 
are usually made without the addition of any loading, as it 
is called. 

e. Conjunng. (See quot.) 

1872 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 345/2 For the purpose 
of what is called ‘loading’, i.e. bringing a rabbit or other 
article into a hat, etc. 

2. The putting of the charge in a firearm. 

' 1655 Mrq. Worcester Cent. Inv. § 58 To make a Pistol 
discharge a dozen times with one loading. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. lit. viii. 375 The whole crew, .were . .quick in loading, 
all of them good marksmen. 1879 Cassell's Techu. Educ, 
11. 66 I’he loading was effected almost as easily and lapidly 
as in a smooth-bore. 


3. Life-instirance. (See qiiot, iSSi.) 

1867 C. Walford Insur. Guide (ed. 2) 258 Some loading 
to the pure premiums may be considered as absolutely 
necessary. Ibid. 329 There will still remain .. a consider- 
able surplus, after paying all proper expense.^, out of the 
loading of ihe premiums, x88x Eueytl. Brit. XIIL 173/1 
With the introduction . . of mortality tables which approached 
more closely the death-rates among assured lives, there 
revived the practice of making an addition to the pure pre- 
miums, in order to provide for expenses, for fluctuations in 
the death-rate, and for other contingencies. This addition 
is called the ‘ loading ’ or ‘ margin . .The terms ‘ loading’ and 
‘margin ’have come to beam somewhat extended meaning. 
They are now used to designate the difference between the 
premiums payable by the assured and the net premiums 
deduced from any table that may be employed for the 
time. 1896 AUbutt's Syst. Med, 1. 477 The calculated pre- 
mium is slightly in excess of the true net premium, and the 
‘ loading * in contingent cases is usually heavy. 

4. concr. a. That with which somethingis loaded; 
a load, lading, cargo. Now somewhat rare. 

1494 Fabyan Citron, vil. 620 A Frenshman .. beynge a 
carter, whiche dayly vstd to enlre this towne wiih vytayll 
& other lodynge of his carte. C1592 Marlowe fezv 0/ 
Malta I. i. 85 Goe thou thy wayes, discharge thy Ship, And 
bid my Factor bring his loading in. x^ Shaks. Otk. v. ii. 
363 Look on the tragic loading of this bed. 1703 Land. 
Gas. No. 39x7/4 The Loading of the Dorothy .. will be ex- 
p'osed to publick Sale. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton i. 
(1840) II The ship, having taken in her loading, set sail for 
Portugal. X745 Eliza Hevwood Female Spect. xvii. (1748) 
III. 258 The plumb unhandled lost its bloom, the weak 
stems let fall their loading yet unripe. 1755 Man No. 13. 

5 In failure of better loading, my wife and my chum might 
have the first ride in it \yiz. a cart]. 1804 in Lewis & Clarke 
Trax>. (1893) 2. 45 No damage was done to the boats or the 
loading. 1825 J. Nichoi.son Operat. Mechanic 21 wag- 
gons of five cwt. eacli, which, with their loading of coal.*;, 
amounted to 43 tons eight cwt. 1890 ‘ Rolf Boldrewood ’ 
Col. Reformer (1B91) 245 He had, as early as such loading 
could be procured, ordered from town great stores of fruit- 
trees and plants. 

b. pi. in Mining. (See quots.) 

*875 J. H, Collins Metal Pliniug <f> Blocks, which are 
mounted upon piers or * loadings * of masonry. 2883 Gres- 
ley Coal-mvdng Gloss., LooiUngs, pillars of masonry carrj • 
ing a drum or pulley. 

6 . atlrib. and Comb. Pertaining to the loading of 
goods, cargo, etc., as loading-berlh, -book, -pick', 
pertaining to or used in the loading of firearms, 
as loading-bar, -chamber, -funnel, -hammer, 
-machine, ‘plug, -longs, -tray, loading-rod, a 
ramrod ; loading-turn (see qiiot. 1 S 58 )- 

1881 Wilhelm Milit. Diet., * Leading-bar. a 
carry shot. It is passed through the ring of *he sncll-mwks. 
also called carrying-bar. 1900 F. W. Bulles IVtth 
at Sea iii. 53 We had reached our *Ioading berth. i8x* j* 
Sm\th Pract. of Customs (iSzi* 407 L ' 

kept the *Lo.ading-book. 1867 Smyth Sailors ' 

* Loading-cham^r. the p.aterero, or inserting 

loading. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech.,*Loadtng-funn^ 

charging moriarswith loose powder. inerbysb. 

for loading rifles. x86o Enff. ^ vi or 

yams., -Londine fid.-, a P'='‘ on the corves, 
nve up coals and prepare tlnsm for I > ng ^ appeared 
1864 Trevelyan J -’ ^ wIlhf.i.m .I//W. 

among them with my used w'lh ‘w!!' 

howitzers to set the J rotation for ships to 

Trad^, • Leading TVrzzr, tha ,30, iratm. Gaz. 

approacli the quays, to take in cargo. 
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LOAF-BREAD. 


2C Apr. s/3 Many of the collieries have little or nothing to 
sell for some weeks ahead, while loading turns as a rule are 
practically full to the end of the month. 

loading [_f. Loadz/. + -ixg-.] 

1 . That loads. 

. 1891 Labour Commission Gloss., Loadiitg-up Men, men 
at the docks who stop the bales from the cranes and pile 
them up on the trucks. 

f 2 . Jig. Burdening, oppressive, aggravating. .Ohs. 
1615 Bacon Ess., Goodness {Arb.) 205 Such Men, in other 
mens Calamities, are, as it were, in season, and are euer on 
the loading Part. 1632 ir. BrneVs Praxis Med. 2 The 
paine that doth seaze thereon [the brain], isfarre duller, and 
more loading. 1642 S. Ashe Best Refuse 29 Our Patentees, 
..may justly be cast under this loading aggravation. 

3 . That is loaded in a specified way : in comb, 
with prefixed word, as Breeck-loading, 
a 1858 [.see BREiXH-LOAniNc). 1889 Sat. Rev. 16 Mar, 
318/1 The relative effects of breech-loading and muzzle- 
loading rifle fire. 1902 Daily Chron. 15 Apr. 3/1 Daylight- 
loading cameras. • 

.Xioadless (l0“*djles), a, [f. Load sb. + -less,] 
Having no lo.ad. ^ . 

1876 Ruskin Pars ClaxK VI. Ixix. 297 It will be simply to 
me only occasion for the loadless traveller’s song. 

ZiOadsaddle. Ohs. exc. dial. Also {iiorth^ 4 
lad-, 5 layd-, 5- lade-, laid-, [f. Load sb. (or 
perh. Lvde ^ Saddle sb.] A pack-saddle. 

1397-8 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 136 In ij ladsadell’ et 
uno panel empt. ixf. iiijrf. 1418-19 /hid, 615 In carte^adil- 
trees et ladesadlltrees empt. ijr. viijrf. .1483 Cath. Angl. 
206/1 A layd sadylle, geslarium. 1563 Rich' 

inond. Wills (Surtees 1853) 169 A lade sadle, ij girths, 
a halter, and a wanton hodome, xx'. /zi568 Woxving yoh 
«5- yynnv 52 in Bannaiyne Poems (1878) 389, I half.. Ane 
auld pannell of ane laid sadill. 1847 Halliwell, Lade- 
saddle, a saddle for a horse carrj’ing a load or burthen on 
its back. 1855 Robinson Whitby ~Gloss, Load-saddle, a 
wooden pack-saddle. 

t Loa’dsome, a. Ohs, or arch. rare. [f. Load 
sb. + -soME.J Burdensome. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 2 That therby the reading . . 
may be more con.spicuous . .which otherwise would be.load- 
som, and tedious. 1583 Greene Mamillia 36 The weakest 
wit & youngest yeeres .is euer forced to bear the lodesom 
burden x)f loue._ Fraser s Mag. XLII. 130 It has all 

the charms of idle-ise, without the weary, loadsome, and 
loathsome self-reproachlngness of idleness. 

Loadstar: see Lodestar. 

Loadstone, lodes tone (lo^-dstt^un). Also 
6 (v) lodysshestone. (f. load. Lode + Stone j/*. 

Literally * way-stone’, from the use of the magnet in 
guiding mariners. Cf. Lodestar.) 

1 . Magnetic oxide of iron; also, a piece of this 
used as a magnet. 

ciStS Cocke Lorel/s B. 12 One kepte y* compas and 
watched y our glasse. Some y lodysshestone dyd seke. 
1548 UoALL, etc. Erasm, Par. Mark 38 b, Like as the lode- 
stone draweth vnto it yron, so [etc.]. 1579 Lane. Wills 
(Chetham Soc.) II. 156 One rynge of gold navinge in it a 
stone called a lode stone. 1635 Swan S/ee. M, vi. (1643) 291 
The Loadstone, is coloured like iron, but blewer, and tend- 
ing to a skie colour. 27x6 Ladt M. W. Montagu Lett, to 
Pope 10 OcL I. 129 A small piece of loadstone that held 
up an anchor of steel too lieavy for me to lift. 1849 NoXd 
Eleciricityitd. 3) 292 The smallest loadstones have generally 
a greater attractive power, in proportion to their sire, than 
larger ones. 1877 w. Jokes Finger-ring 304 A loadstone 
sometimes was set instead of a jewel, indicative of love's 
attractions. 1891 Nature 3 Sept., The property of the 
ihagnet^or ‘loadstone’ to point to the north first became 
known in the eleventh century, 

^-‘Jig- Something which attracts. 

..*577 Northowooke Dicing 102 Such things which 

are occasions and loade stones to draw people to wicked- 
nesse. ^ a 1592 Grekne Alphonsus Wks. (Rildg.) 246 To 
have his absence whom he doth account To be the load- 
stone of his life ! 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.i Bk. Martyrs 
Wks. 111. 141/1 She was at home, abroad, in euery part, 
Loadstar and Loadstone to each eye and heart, a 2649 
Dru.mm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (t7xi) 47/1 Load-star of 
love, and load->tone of all hearts. 1778 Miss Burnev 
Evelina, xxvii. (1791) II. 172, I find you .. the general 
loadstone of attention. 1857 Maurice Mor. 4- Me!. Philos. 
III. V. § 3. 164 His hum.an .sympathy and human sorrow’ 
were to be the lodeslone of all hearts. 1877 C. GeikIe Christ 
Ix. -(1879) 735 Jerusalem was now the loadstone that had 
drawn the whole Jewish world around it. 

t XiOa'dnill. Obs. Also Jodam(e, loadam, 
loadem, load him. [Florio (1598 and 1611) 
identifies the game with one called in It, carica 
Vastno (load the ass), which suggests load 'em as 
the etymological spelling; but the reason for the 
name is not clear.] A game of cards ; in one form, 
called losing loadum, the loser won the game. 

1591 Florio md Ffuites 67 At primero,at trump, .and at 
lodam. 1599 Hist. 0/ Pope yoan Aj b, In which the 
gamesters like load.im playe and bring them forth last that 
are of most price. i5ox znd Pt. Return fr. i*arnnss. Prol. 
14 You that h.ave beene deepe students at post and paire, 
siaint and Loadam, i6ix Cotcr., Coquimbert gui gaigne 
pert. A game at cards, like our' loosing Lodam. ^ 1650 
Bulwer Anthropomei. m Which must needs be hindred 
by their practise, which with Rings and Jesvels play at such 
loosing Lo.idem with their Lip.s. 1652 Urquhart yetuel 
Wks. 1x8341 232 After the nature of Load-him, a game at 
cards where he that wins lo.seth. 1695 Congreve Love^or- 
L. I. xi, To converse with Scandal, Is to play at Losing 
Loadum ; you mun lose a good Name to him, before you 
can win it for yourself. 1755 Poor Robin, an Almanac 
Dec., At lo.'idum, cribhidge, and all fours. 

Load'‘Water*lixLe« Naut. The line of floata- 
tion of a ship when she has her full cargo on board. 


(Called also f load-water’marky load-Une, and 
PlimsolVs mark.) Hence load-water-draught, 
-length, -section (see quots.). 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) D 1 a, The line which 
determines her depth under the water is usually termed the 
load-water-line. Ibid. DJb, The load-waier-mark. 2862 
Q. Reif. Apr. 570 Admitting that she is now sunk three or 
four feet below her proper loadwater-Hnc. , 1867 Sruth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Load water-section, a horizontal section 
at the load water-line in the shijxbuildcr’s draught. 1887 
Daily Nexos 28 Sept 5/1 The Thistle has a load-water 
length of 86ft. 410. 1895 Funk's Stand. Diet., Load-xvater, 
pertaining to a loaded ve.ssel : as, load-water draft, 1897 
Outing (U. S.) XXX. 336 x By halving the sum of load- 
water-line length and the square root of the sail-area. 

IiOaf (Itfuf ), PI. loaves (I^uvz). Forms : 

sing. 1 hldf, 3-4 laf, 3-5 lof, 4-5 loof, (4 Ihoue), 
5 layf, Sc. lafe, loofe, looff, 5-6 lofe, Ioffe, 6-7 
loafe, S Sc. leaf, 7- loaf; pL i hldfas, 3 Orvi. 
lafess, 3-4, 6 Sc. laves, 4 lafes, lavis, -ys, Sc. 
lafis, lawis, 3-7 loves, 4-5 lofes, looves, 4 lofis, 
lovis, loovya, 5 loofes, looffls, lovys,. Sc. laflfls, 
7 loafa.Toafes, 6- loaves. [Com. Tent.: OE: 
hldf masc. = OHG, and MHG, leiPy inflecled leib-y 
bread, loaf (mod.G. laib^ also written, leiby loaf), 
ON. kleif-r loaf [Da., MSw. lev), Goth, hlaif-s^ 
bread (whence ga-hlaiha messmate, comrade, 
OHG. gileipOy which seems to have suggested the 
equivalent late 'L.companio Companion) OTeut,* 
^hlait>o-z. 

^Vhether the sense of ‘ bread or that of * loaf * Is the 
earlier is uncertain, as the ulterior etymology is obscure. 
For many doubtful conjectures see Uhlenbeck Goiische 
Etymoloeie s.v. hlat/s. Some have suggested connexion 
with OE. hUJian to rise high, tower, the reference being 
supposed to be to the ‘ rLiiig ' of leavened bread. Out- 
side Teut. the following synonymous words are certainly 
in some way connected (most probablj' adopted from Teuu) : 
OSI. \tebii (Russian Lith, kl/pas, Lettish klaips, 

Finnish leipn, Esthonian leip. ^ It has been supposed by 
some that the initial element in G.^ lebkuchen, lebzeltcr, 
gingerbread, is an ablaut-variant of this word.) 

1 . Bread. Obs. exc. dial. 

£:9So Lindisf. Gosp, Matt. vi. xi Hlaf userne oferwistlic 
sel us todaj..- ciofio Byrhtfer.'lCs Handboc In Anglia 
(1885) VIII. 322 And eton hl^ heorfne hlaf mid greniim 
lactucam. a 1*75 Colt. Horn. 227 He hi afedde feorti^ wlnlre 
mid hefenltce blafe. 2821 Hunter's MS. \nSheJFeld Gloss. 
s. V., People say ‘ .some loaf *, as well as * some bread 

Jig. c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. John vi. 48 Ic am hlaf lifes, 

2 . A portion of bread baked in one mass; one of 
the portions, of uniform size and shape, into which 
a batch of bread is divided. Also with qualifying 
word, as barley, bran, cottage, household, tin, iinned 
loaf, for which see the first element. Brown loqf, 
a loaf of Brown bread. While loaf, a loaf made 
of wheaten flour only., 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 17 Nabbas we her buta fif 
hlafum & tuoe^fisces. c xzoo Okmin 12788 i>urrh halt le 
lake gast himm badd Off staness makenn lafess. c 2290 
S, Eng. Leg, 1. 227/283 Ane wel faire 5\vite lof. 2340 Ayenb, 
82 pe wyfman grat mj'd tjiilde J>ct more hi uynt smak in 
ane zoure epple h^nne ine ane huetene Ihoue. CZ380 
Wychf .Serns, Sel. Wks. II. 6q How many hynen in my 
fadirs hous ben ful of loves, and Y perlshe here for hungre. 
*393 Langl. P. pi. C. x. 150 A loof oher half a loof ober a 
lompe of chese, a z^ooPrymer (1891' 64 (Ps. cxxxii. 15) His 
poore y schal fylle wih lofes. c 1440 Doxtee MS, 55 If. 6 b, 
Take a lofe of white brede & stepp hit with the brothe. 2485 
in Des 'er Cal. Ane. Deeds I. (1890) 358 And liij loves of the 
secunde brede wekely, every love weyng too ponde.s. 2562 
Bk, Simples 13 b, Thebext bread U that, that is of 
a date old and the love.s or manchedes, male neither be great 
nor little. x6ii Bible 2 Kings ’w. 42 Bread of the first 
fruits, tweritie loaues of barley. <11643 Cartwright 
Lady-Ex-rant v. i. Plays (1651) 66 Just as so much Quick- 
silver Is put into hot loves, to make 'em dance As long as 
th’ heat continues. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 11. vi. 
33 It was the custom to make one great loaf. 2828 Scott 
F. M. Penh xxvHi, Bread was the scarcest article at the 
banquet, but the Glover and his patron Niel were served 
with two .small loaves. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) HI. 243 
Kneading the flour, making noble puddings and loaves. 

fS- *650 Trapp Comm. Nttm. xxiiL i A .loafe of the 
same leaven, was that resoluie Rufus. 

^ Prox^erbial. 1546 J. Hevwood ProxK (1867) 30 For better 
Is halfe a lofe than no bread. 15B8 Shaks. Tit. A, 11. L 87 
Easie it is Of a cut loafe to steale a shiue we know. 2687 
Good Advice i/i And then she will think that h.ilf a L^fhad 
been better then no Bread, 2758 Chksterf. Let. to Son 
*3 June (1892) III. 1227 The lady has want^ a man so 
long, that she noiv compounds for half a one. Haifa loaf—. 
2785 Grose Diet. Vulgar Tongue s,v,, *1*0 be in bad loaf, 
to be in a dis.'igreeable situation, in trouble. 

b. Assize loaf, a loaf of the weight fixed by 
the. assize of bread (31 Geo. 11 . c. 29). + Church 
loaf= Holy loaf, f Prized loaf, a loaf of the price 
fixed by the assize of bread. fSt. Stephen's loaf, 
a stone. Also Holy loaf. 

2499 Churelnv. Acc. Croscomhe (Som. Rec. Soc.) 24 Paid 
W, Toyt for lyndyng of the lyght and the church Ioffe. 1694 
Motteux Rabelais v, ix, He took up one of St. Stephen>’s 
Xroaves, alias a Stone, and was ^oing to hit him with it.- 
2762 Wr/ 3 Geo. HI, c. 21 No Assize Loaves of the Price of 
three Pence, and prized Loaves called Half Quartern 
Loaves, ..shall. .in any Place be made for Sale [etc.]. 

c. Loaves and fishes (fig. phr„ after John vi. 26) : 
pecuniary advamages as a motive for religious 
profession (or, cccas.y for display of public spirit); 
the emoluments of ecclesiastical office. 


2614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 934 If it were not for the 
loaves and fishes, the traine of Christ would bee Icssc. 1795 
Jefferson JPVzV. (1859; IV. 300 Thtir seducers havevish^ 
war .. for the loaves and fishes which arise out- of war 
expenses. 2823 Byron Age of Bronze xiv, * The loaves and 
fishes’, once .so high, Are gone. 2867 Trollope Chron. 
Barset I. x, Any clergyman .. whose loaves and fishes are 
scanty. 

d Oyster, mushroom loaf-. The cnist of a loaf 
or roll ol bread filled with a stuffing of oysters or 
mushrooms 

2747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery-^ To make Oyster-Loaves. 
2769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. llousekpr. (1778) 287 To make 
Mushroom Loaves. 2837 Disraeli Veneiia i, iv, A dibhof 
oyster loaves. 

B. A moulded conical mass of sugar; a sugar- 
loaf. (Cf. L/)af-sugar.) 

2363-4 Durham Acc. Surtees) 566 In ix lb, Sucr.de 

Sipr. empt. Inunolafajjud Ebor. *373*-4 /^/V.578 In ijiafes 
de Sugour' ponder. 'xxiij Hb. quarleron empt.;,xlvijx. .iiijrf. 
2440-42 Ibid. 78 Item j layf de suggir, iiijr. vj</. 1556 \V. 
Towrson in Hakluyt. Voy. (1^891 98 The isle of 'lencrif, 
otherwise called the Pike, because it is a Very high Island 
with a pike vpon the toppe like a loafe of Sugar. 2654 
Evelyn Diary 27 June, Here [at Bristol) I -first saw the 
manner of refining suggar and cisting it into' loaves. 2835 
livi'cPhiios. Manuf. Pref. 9 Refined loaves. ’ • 

A mass or lump (ol anything). ObsJ •• 

2598 Florio, Phigethlo,ss.\\X^^ swelling hard and red,., 
our chiriirgions do call it a little loafe or nuinchet.- 2604 
E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies tv. xii. 244 They 
put all the mettall into a cloth, which ihej' strairie out,., 
and the rest remaines as a loafe of silver, -xfiii Cotcr., 
Pain de moustarde, xxlozk, or ball, ofdrie.or driedmu-tard. 
2694 Salvos Bate's Disp-'us. 504/2 Tl>e Cakes [jc.’ of corro- 
sive sublimate)., they call Loaves.* ■ . ' 

6. A ‘ head ’ (01 a cabbage). ^ • 

[1585 : implied in Loafed.) 2817-28 Cobbett U.S. 
(1822; 2x3 All the plants from the English se^d produced solid 
loaves by the 24th of June. 282^ -^Evg. Card. § 229 When 
it [the cabbage) makes its loaf in the summer, you cut the 
loaf off... In a month after cutting the head, the stump 
should be taken up. 

,6. aitrib. and Comh.y as loaf basket-, ohjective, 
as loaf giver •, sirailative, as loaf shaped adj.; 
f loaf-cabbage, a cabbage with a ‘ loaf or head. 

2892 Daily Nexvs 6 Mar. 3/7 The bread boy bears the *loaf 
baskeL *727 S. Switzer Pract. Gardiner \\\J x\\\\. 231 
That which .. comes in just as *loaf cabbages detay. 2733 
Tull Horse-hoeing Hush. 29 Some have lost their Lives by 
Toads, being accidentally boil'd in the folds of a Loaf- 
Cabbage. 2882 Edna Lvall Donovan I’x, 'A, moral song., 
in which a charitable *Ioafgiver is represented. 1890 H. 
Latham Pastor Pastorum v. 129 Our Lord'was ImngO'i 
and *loaf-5baped stones were lying all about Him. 

j[iOaf.(l^'* 0 , Yu.S. [f. Loafc'.sj The 

action of.loafing. . . ■'* 

2855 Whitman Leaves of Grass (1884) 39 The farmer stops 
by the bars as hew.ilks on a First-day loafe and looks at tbe 
oats and rye. x886 American XII. 76 A resolution 1 ha« 
made to enjoy a solid old-fashioned loaf this summer. ^2897 
OutingiV. S.) XXX. ^74/2 'Ihe holiday camp, in which a 
restful loaf Is the principal object 2900 Daily News S2 Apri. 
3/z In those days a Sandhurst instructorship was .. looked 
upon as a ‘ comfortable loaf’. 

b. Comb . : loaf-day, a day when no regular 
w'ork is done. [But cf. ^Svi.'^lofdag, Du.’ vcrlofdag 
leave-day, holidayi] ’ ' •• V 

2881 ScribnePs Mag. XXII, 227/2 On.-,* loaf-days* the 
hands occupy themselves with making the neat cans which 
it is .their., business to fill. 

Xoaf (l^ul), vJ [f. Loaf 'jAI (sense 5).] intr. 
To form a loaf or ‘ head *. Hence Iioa’fing (in 9 
lOaving)y vbl. sb. 

2578 Lyte Dodoens 552 The white cabbage cole, .closeth 
or lofeth in June,' July, and August. 2817-8 Cobbett 
YeaPsResid, Amer. (1822) 67 The cabbages., were.. earlier 
in leaving, than any of the re.st of the plot., r. • *. _ , 

ZiOaf (l^i'f), Z /.2 Also loafe. [Of obscure origin. 
Lowell’s conjecture (adopted in recent Diets.) that the vb. 
is ad.’ Ger. dial, lofen = laufen to run, is without founda- 
tion ; the Ger. vb. has not the alleged sense/ to .saunter up 
and down*. G. lamHaufer (= Landlouper) ha-s a sense 
not very remote from that of loafer, but connexion is not 
very probable.] 

intr. To spend time idly. Also quasi-^7Vi;/J“. To 
idle a 7 vay (lime), 

2838 J. C. Neal Charcoal Sk. IIL ii. 34 .One night, Mr. 
Dabbs came home from his ‘loafing’ place — for he/ loafs 
of an evening like the generality of people^that’ being the 
most popular and the cheapest amusement extant. ,*^ 
Dickens Marl.Chuz.xi\\, Major Pawkins rather 
tiineaw.-iy, than other\vise 2852 Mrs. Stowd UncIeToxnsC. 
xii, Men talked, and loafed, and read, and smoked.^ 185s 
Whitman Lcaz’es of Grass 11884) 29, I loafe and invite my 
soul, I lean and loafe at my ease. -2857 C. KcENK Zf/. in 
G.' S. Layard Life 111.(2892) 62 IMy friend .. fished, and 1 
loafed about sketching, 2864 Sala in Daily TV/. 23 Dec., [At 
Niagara] You may lounge, you may loafe, you mavMunter, 
you may moon,.. but you,. cannot study. 2885M.PATnsoK 
Mem. 39 He allowed me to \vaste those two precious years 
in loafing about at home. , 

^oof-bread. Now dial. Bread made in the 
form of loaves; ordinary baker’s bread as distin- 
guished from cakes or wafers. 

*559 Fecknam in Strype Ann, Ref. I. App. ix. 25 'Die 
cominunyonriceyved.,in lofe bread, without any reverence. 
*563 Foxe a. 4* M. 980/2 Then cake bread and loafe bread 
are all one with you. 2564 J. Kasteli. Couftt. yexvelis 
Serin. 262 b, The Sacrament was ministred some t)'nie m 
loeuebread, some tyme in wafers. 2832 W. Jameson in 
blent. 4* /,e//.ii845i93 Bakers don't care for loaf-bre.'id, nor 
ministers for Sermons. 2899 M. Irish Farmer s 

Sunday Morning in Idyls 0/ Killozven 3/4 Before the sire 



LOAP-EATER. 

the loaf-bread, too, is laid. //oU. As conira-distinsuished 
from griddle-bread. 

Zioaf-eater. Antiq. [A literal rendering of 
hldf-xta, Cf, JBeef-eater.] One who ‘eats 
the bread * of a master ; a household servant. 

[a xooo Laws oj^ Ethelhert c. 25 in Thorpe Laws I, 8 Gif 
man ceorles hlaf*«tan ofsIashS.] 1844 Camp of Re/jtge I. 54 
Frithric . had maintained one score and ten loahe.aters or 
serving men in his glorious abbey. 1897 Maitland Domes- 
tiay <i'- Beyond lor A mere ceorl has bad. .a soke, .over his 
house and over his loaf-eaters. 

Roafed, loaved 0?“^, lo^vd), a. [f. Loaf 
jiJ.I + Having a ‘loaf or ‘head’ (see 

Loaf sbX 5 ), 

1578 Lytc Dodoens^^'z In thesteedeofthe thlcke cabbaged 
or lofed leaves, it [cauliflower] putteth foorth many small 
white stemmes.' 1585 YixGmsxx. yuniud Notuenclaior xzZ 
Lactnea few/V/f,.. loafed or headed lettice. 1817-8 Coudett 
Year's Resid. Airier. (1822) 19 We h.ave fine loaved lettuces. 
i8*s — Rural Rides 26 All [l^m animals] like these loaved 
cabbages. 

Ijoafer (Ini'ftj). [7f. Loaf + -eb 1; but 
the sb. may be the source of the vb. by back- 
formation.] One who spends his time in idleness. 

1840 R. H. Dana Mast vii 17 The men appeare 1 to he 
the laziest people upon the face of the earth ; and indeed, , 
there are no people to whom the newly invented Yankee 
word -of ‘loafer’ is more applicable than to the Spanish 
Americans. i842Dickens Amer. iVotes (1850) 130/2 When 
we stop to change, some two or three half-drunken loafers 
will come loitering out with thetr hands in their pockets. 
1852 Thoreau Autumn (18^4) 46 Even insects in my path 
are not loafers, but have the/r special errands. ^873 Lelavd 
£n£^. Gipsies ^ their Lanr.W, gg When the term fir>t began 
to be popular in 1834 or 1835, I can distinctly remember 
that it meant to Pilfer, Such, at least, is my earliest 
recollection, and of hearing school boys a.sk one another in 
jest, of their acquisitions or gtfis, * Where did you loaf that 
from?’ A petty pilferer was a loafer, hut in a very short 
time all of the tribe of loungers in the sun, and the disreput- 
able pickers up of unconsidered trifles,, .were called loafers, 
1833 Liddon, etc. Life of Pusey I, ii, Older bo3’s knew that 
he ,was no loafer : and when he felt unwell he could always 
get off ‘ fagging cricket 

ttUrnb. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. II. Ivii, 397 Among 
the * loafer * class. 1896 J. Davidson Fleet Street Ecloy^. 
Ser. u. 81, 1 see the loafer-burnished wall. 

Hence many nonce-wds., as Iioa'ferdom, the 
state of being a loafer; XoaTeress, a female 
loafer; Iioa-fering, the practice or ‘ occupation’ 
of a loafer ; in quot. attrib. ; lioa'ferlsli <z., some- 
what of a loafer ; pertaining to or characteristic of 
a loafer ; lioa’ferism, lioaTery, the practice of 
loafing ; lioaTersliip, the state of being a loafer. 

184* B. M. Norman Yucatan iv. {1843) 88 The Casa-real 
..was the loafering-placeof the Indians. x85x tifactn.Hfag^. 
IV. 76/1 Encouraging Moafery’ by the instances we are 
going to adduce of IdTene.<s and Scamptshness succeeding 
where Philo-ophy has failed. i856 Howells Venei. Life 
xix, A scene compo^ed^ of the four pleasant ruffians in the 
loaferish postures which they have learned as facehini 
■waUing for jobs. 1885 Advance (Chicago) 16 July 458 
Loafers and loaferesses. 1889 Home Missionary (N. Y,) 
Dec. 362 Loaferism and blackguardism. 1889 Field 28 Sept. 
448/1 The dangers which ‘loafership’ entails upon the 
future of any juvenile. 1893 ScribneFs Ma^, Feb, 262/2 
A mere loaferish breach of the peace. 1894 Forum (U. S.) 
May 276 The stepsfrom enforced idleness down into loafer- 
dom and crime are short and near together. 

XiOafi.ilg (Id^u'fiij), vbl. sb. [f. Loaf v.^ -h -ing^.J 
The action of the vb. Loaf. Also aitrib. 

1838 fsee Loaf v.% 1846 ShnmoruTs Colonial ATay'. SepL 
IX. 41 Practices of this kind come properly under the head 
of ‘loafing’ (living idly.on other people), as defined in the 
American vocabulary. 1862 H. Kingsley Ravenshoe xH, 
Shoeblacks are compelled to a great deal of unavoidable 
‘loafing’. 1864 Sal.a in Daily Tel. 13 Oct., There is ,, a 
public news-room, and a public loafing-hall. 1883 A, M. 
Gow Primer of Politeness 214 I'hc trouble began with 
loafing; loafing led to blackguarding. 

a. [t. Loaf v.^ + -ing 2 .] 

That loafs. 

1857 Hughes Tom Brown i. U, A half-gipsey, poaching, 
loafin’; fellow. 1873 Black Pr. ThtPe xiv, 222 Loafing 
vagabonds, who would pick your pocket. 

•Hence Iioa*fingly adv.^ in a loafing manner. 

•i860 Alt Year Round No. 42. 367 The shop, about which 
1 had all this time been loafingly prowling. 

■loaflet nonce~~jjd. [f. Loafj^. 1 - 1 - 

-LET.J .A small loaf. ^ 

2876 G. Meredith Beauch. Career I, xv. 228 CrLp liome- 
made loaflets. 

Xjoafs, ohs. pi. of Loaf. 

Sugar refined and moulded into 
a loal or conical mass. 

CX440 Anc. CooketyWi Househ. Ord, (1790) 473 Andmedel 
ther%vith two pounde of lofe sugre. 1678 J. Phillips tr. 
Tavernier's Trdv. huiia n. 131 Loaf-Sugar is also made at 
Amadabat, where they are perfectly skill’d In refining iL 
1732 Fielding ATock Doctor ix. Wks. 18S2 IX. 267 'Ihese 
look exactly like lumps of loaf-sugar. ci86s j. Wylde in 
Circ. Set. I. 356/2 In a purer state, .the cane-sugar is called 
‘loaf’ or ‘ lump-sugar 

IiOam (loum •, Forms: i ls£m, (laam), 3-4 
lam, 3-5, 6-9.SV.lame,5-Slome,(4in comb. lorn-), 
6-8 loame, 6-7 Sc. and north leame, 7 leem, 8-9 
loom, ( 9 laem), 6 -loam. [OE. /if;«neut. = MDu., 
Hn. lee/Tty ML(j. IHii, whence mod.G. lehut masc. ; 
with different declension the word is found as O H G. 
Uimo masc. (MHG. hiinc, mod. HG. dial, himeti ) ; 
the OTeut. forms *laimo-j '^laiinon- are from the 
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root *lat- (:*/?-) to be sticky, occurring also in 
Laiu ; for cognates in other ablaut-grades see 
Lime 

*i*l. Clay, clayey eaith, mud; occas. ‘earth* or 
‘ clay * as the material of the human body, Obs. 

1^725 Ags. Vo^ in Wr.-Wuldter 6/38 Argella^ Imini. c 1000 
iELFKic Geu. ii. 7 God 3esceop eornostlice man of Jj®re 
eordan lame, cxx^^ Cott. Horn, 221 And god ha $eworhte 
tenne man of lame, a 1225 991 Je! nc makede 

he mon of lam to his ilicnesse? ,<1x300 Cursor M. 11985 
And o lame o h-Ta lakes selue Wit handes made he sparus 
tuelue. ffX375 Sc. Leg. Saints' xx., {Bartholomaeus) 135 
Adame, pat wroebt wes of vmwemmi’t lame. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. //, L L 179 ITie purest treasure mortall times afford 
Is spotlesse reputation : that away. Men are but gilded 
loame, or pajnted clay. x6oo Holland Lwy 1376 The name 
[Argiletus] it^ taketh of a kind of clay or iome, where of 
there is plentie in that place. 16x0 Healey St. Aug. Citie 
of God xin. xxiv. (1620) 467 This man therefore being framed 
of dust or Iome [L. de lerrx pulvere sive limd] (for lome is 
moystned dust).^ a 1633 Austin A/edit. (1635) 289 My 
Fathers House is Earth where I must lye : .A House of 
Clay best fils a Guest of Lome. 1655 Culpepper Riverius 
IX. lii. 257 Some [jc. depraved appetites] desire Clay, Coals, 
Earth, Loam, Chalk and the like. 

fg-^ 1645 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 21. 72 See to the 
Politicke Is not Hee partly’ Sicke? Are his Designes vn- 
mixt with Drosse and Loame? <1x657 Lovelace Poems 
(1864) 192 Thou art become Slave to the spawn of mud and 
lome, 

b. Used loosely for : Eartlt, ground, soil. arch. 
<1x300 Cursor M. 193 par sal je find,.0 lazar ded laid 
ynder lam. c 1440 VoHc Alyst. xxxix. 5 Maria. In lame is 
It loken aV my light, For-thy on groimdc on-glad I goo. 
x6x6 BarhouFs Bruce xtx. 256 (ed. Hart) That time Edward 
of Oirnauerane The King, was dead, and laide in Lame 
\MSS. stane]. 5867 G. Macdonald Poems 160, I’ll .see the 
corpse, ere he‘s laid in the loam. X871 Joaquin Miller 
Songs Italy {18781 12 These skies are Rome 1 The very 
loam Lifts up and speaks in Roman pride. 

2. Clay moistened with water so as to form a 
paste capable of being moulded into any shape; 
spec, a composition of moistened clay and sand 
with an admixture of horse-dung, chopped straw, 
or the like, used in making bricks and casting- 
moulds. plastering walls, grafting, etc. 

X480 lYardr. Acc. Edw. 7^(1830) 127 Payed.. for horde 
nalll and lome for cering and amending of bis chambre flore. 
X483 CKXtoaGold. Leg. 56/2 In nowysc gjmc nomore chaf 
to the peple fono make lome and claye. x|77 Harrison 
Englatui n. xlL -1877) i. 234 The claie wherewith our houses 
are impanelled, is either white, red, or blue,.. the second is 
called lome. 1587 Mascall Govt, Cattle (1627) 40 Ye may 
giue him lome of a wall mlxt with vrine. 1602 Shaks. Ham. v, 

1. 233, 1626 Bacon Syha § 427 You may take off the Barke 
of any Bough. .and couer the bare Place .. with Loame well 
tempered with Horse-dung, binding it fast downe. 2683 
Moxon Meek. Exerc. ii Make a Loam of three pans Clay 
and one part Horse-dung. 1684 Ibid. 57 By covering Steel 
[in annealin^’l with a course Powder of Cow-Hoins, .. and 
so inclosing it in a Loam. x688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 
86/2 Lome, a kind of Clay to put about Grafts, made of 
Clay and Horse-dung. X694DRYDEN Love Triumph, iv, i, 
65 The Lodging Rooms are furnisht with Loam, csjxo 
C, Fiennes Diary (x888) 116 Their buildings are of timber 
of Ixjame and Laihc:>. ^59 Ellis in Phil. Trans. LI. 208 
A cake of plaisterers .stiff loam, or such as the brewer.s use 
tostop their beer barrel'. 1789 P, Smyth tr. Aldrich's Archil. 
(1818) So The loom during the winter should be kept steeped, 
and made into bricks in the spring. 1839 Ure Did. Arts 
518-19 [Founding.] Over the brick dome a pasty layer of 
loam 14 applied.. ; this .surface is then coated wiih a much 
smoother loam. 1B83 T. D. "West Amer. Foundry Pract, ' 
(ed. 2) 184 In some places a natural loam can be obtained— 
but this is rare ; mo.4t shops have to make their loam of 
different proportions of sharp and loam sands. 

Proverb, phr, 1586 Hooker Serm. ii. § 19 Wks. (x88S) 
III. 504 But we u'ash a wall of loam ; we labour in vain. 

3. A soil of great fertility composed chiefly of 
clay and sand with an admixture of decomposed 
vegetable matter. 

It Is called cloy loam or sandy loam according as the clay 
or sand preponderates. 

x664 Evelyn ATa/. i)f<y'(i7o6) 57 Anatural Earth, with 

an Eye of Loam in it ('•'uch as is proper for most Flowers). 
1727 Bradley Fam, Did. s.v. Flower, Where the Ground is 
too stiff, and that you desire a natural Alixtui-e to bring it to 
the State of Loam, you must add to it a sufficient (Quantity 
of dry or Sea Sand. 1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 
458 l^am, it is probable, is not an original soil, but the earth 
of rotten vegetables. 1767 A. Young Farmer's Lett. People 
xig 'I’hc soil is an exceeding light sandy loam. x8o6 Gazet- 
teer Scotl. (ed. a) 16 The soiL.consLting of clay and sand, 
and in .some places of a loam. 1830 Lvell Prtne. Gcol. I. 
268 Cliffs, composed . . of aUeniaiing strata of blue clay, 
gravel, loam, and fine sand. 1879 Jr.FFERiF.s Wild LifeinS. 
Co, 376 The loam discolours the water during a storm for 
several yards out to sea. 1887 T. Hardy Woodlanders II. 
xii. 226 The fruity district of deep loam. 

4. attrib. passing into adj. Made of or consisting 
of loam. 

1536 Cf.llenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. xo5 In Fyndourc.. 
wes found ane anciant sepulture, in quhilk were ii lame 
piggis, craftely maid. 1563 Davidson Confut. Kennedy in 
// cdr. Soc. Alisc. (1B44) 214 The leame pote that conlenis 
the medicine. 1606 Birnie Kirk-Huriall (1833) a Ccelo 
iegitur gut non habet nmam,..Pk.x\d beatiens will cover 
when leame tomhes cannot do’ide. 1623 Goad Dolef. Even- 
Song 13 'ITiey with their Kniues opened the Loame-wall 
next vnto them. 1^7 Rutherford Lett. (1664) 66 Are we 
not Gods leem ves.seU? X637-S0 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 
260 He dreamed that he was a lame pig, 1655 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. X. vL § 31 To cut their pa.>sage out of a lome wall into 
the next chamber. s66^ hezf. Ld. % Gonlo/ts A'urniture, 

A lame pot for watering chamhercs. X703 Land, Gnz. 
No. 3953/1 A Manufacture of Lame, Porslmnc and Earthen 
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Ware. 1824 KIactagc.art Gallovid. Encycl. s.\. Asclut, 
Ashe^ seem to have been the first things of lame ware. 

Cassells Fam. Mag. Feb. 140 Our loam-heap should 
be free from all vermin. 

5. aitrzb. and Comb.j spec, in Founding. Brtck~ 
inahingxiwd. Bricklaying, as loam brick, cake, cast' 
vig, lute, viouliiy work', loam-beater, -board, -hook, 
'inill, -viouldcr, 'moulding.', loam-salts, ?Iand 
composed of loam impregnated tvith salt. 

x888 Lockivoods Diet. ATech. Eiigin., *Lo<tm Board, a 
board having an edge cut to the outline of the section.Tl 
snape of the work which ^ it is intended to strike up, 
1881 C. Wylie iron Founding 15 Dried loam off castings 
.. IS only used for making *Joam bricks for cores. 1875 
Knight Diet. Alcch., ‘^Loam-cake. 1881 C Wylie Iron 
Founding 49 *Loam castings, as a rule, do not contract so 
much as sand castings 1700 hloxoN Mcch. Exerc., Brick. 
layers-Wks. J4 A *Loame-hook, Beater, Shovel, Pick-Ax, 
Ba.skct and Hod, xvhich commonly belong to Bricklaiers 
Labourers, and may be called the Lubourens Tools. X839 
Ure Djef. Arts 1057 It [re. a stoneware pipe] is . . secured 
at the joints with *loam-liite. Hid. 518 The mould is formed 
of a pasty mixture of clay^ water, sand, and cow’s hair., 
kneaded together In wh.it is called the mill. Ibid. 

*Loam moulds. x88i C. Wylie /row Founding^f, No doubt 
Hiram, in Solomon’s time, was a thorough Moam.moulder. 
77/<f., *Loani moulding stands distinctly apart from either 
green-sand or dry-sand moulding. 1852 Wiggins Embank- 
/>/§' i<» A piece of silty^loam-salts, near Fo.->sdyke. x8.. 
Archil. Publ. Soc. Did. s.v., Early *loam work [re. in 
building] Ls often stamped in patterns. 1881 C. Wylie 
Iron hounding so In large loam castings this occurs to a 
greater extent than in small or light loam work. 

Zioam (.Ipum), V. [f. Lt)Aii s6.] 

1. tram. To cover or plaster with loam. ? Obs. 

■ x6to Surflet Country Farms 111. xviii. 460 After, .loming 
the ioinis and seames very well with gum and wax mixt 
together. 1630 Cart. Smith Trav. fy Adv, 25 With the 
a^ihes of bones tempered with oile. Camels haire, and a clay 
they have; they Iome them so well, that no weather will 
pierce them. X67X J. Webster Mdallogr. xi. 157 They 
diligently lome or daub up the pots with clay, or lute. 1703 
Moxon Meek. Exerc. 264 Girders which lye in the Walls, 
must be Loamed all over, to preserve them from the corrod- 
ing of the Morter. 

2 . ‘ 1*0 dress with loam. 

?x842 Lance Cottage Farmer 12 They are grown in the 
deep sands which have been loamed. 

Xioamed (Idamd), a. rare. [f. Loam v. and sb. 

I + -ED.] a. Stopped with * loam * or earth, b. 
i In deep-loamed, having a great dej ih of loam. 

! 1819 Y-EKts Isabella xxxvy I'he forest tomb Had. .taken 

I the soft lute From his lom voice, and past his loamed cal's 
Had made a miry channel for his tears. 1900 Contemp. 

I Rev. Sept. 347 A deep-loamed field. 

XiOamless (Ipu'mles), a. nonce'Wd. [f. Loam 
sb. + -LESS,] Without loam ; unmixed with loam. 

1872 BLACictB Lays Highl. 183 Even in that thin, and 
loamless brook The mountain-trout. .all nimbly glancing 
. I spied. 

t Xi 0 a' 2 xx-pit. Ohs. In 1 lampytfc, 4 lompet, 

6 lome-pitt. A clay pit. 

990 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 252/24 Swa andlang mearce 
on Sa lampyttas. 0x315 SitoREHAM iv. 134 pe crokkere 
mj-^ie segge : f>ou proud erhe of lompet, Ine fclhe hou 
scnelt lygge. 1596-7 S. Finche in Ducarel's Hist.Croydoii 
App. (1783) J57 The lome-pitts beyond Dubbers-hill. 
Xioamy (Ida’mi), a. [f. Loam sb. + -v i.J 
fl. Formed of earth(seeLOAM t). Obs.rare'~^, 

etz-yo Halt Afeitf. 47 Alle pco pat leauen luue of lamt 
mon ; for to beon bis leofmon. 

2. Of or pertaining to loam; consisting of, or 
resembling, loam. 

1599 Broughton's Lei. viL 24 With tbi-. Rabblnicall rub- 
bish,. baue you laboured a lomle and sandie building. X607 
'i'opSELL Fourf Beasts 495 He (Agricola] ascribelh to the 
beech-martin, a loamie or red throat. [A mispanslaiion of 
gttod guttur eitts lutei sit coloris, (5. Agricola De Re 
"Mctall. [1561) 490.) 1626 Bacon Sylx'a § 663 Mellow Earth 
Is'the best .. Especially if it be not Loamy and Binding. 
1720 De Fob Ctipt, Singleton vii. (1840; 118 We found the 
earth, .of a yellowish loamy colour. 1784 Cowfer Task iv. 
437 The farmer’s hedge Flash’d neatly, and secured with 
drix’en stakes Deep in the loamy bank. 1876 Page Adv, 
Text-Bk. Geol. xx. 432 Its dark loamy aspect renders it 
readily separable from the ‘subsoil ’ of sand. 

tb. Built with loam or plaster. ,Obs. rarc~‘^. ^ 

1658 Hewyt Last Serm. 195 'The Peasant that from his 
loamy cottage is carried prisoner to a stately Castle .. 
changes his golden liberty for iron shackles. 

Hence JtQTz'TsiHgadv.^i^nonce-'Zvd.) in the manner 
of loamy soil, Xtoa'xniiiess. 

2727 Bailey voL II, fulness of Loam, or loamy 

Nature. 1841 J. Grey in yrnl, R. Agiic.Soc. (1. 

The greater friability and loaminess of the sou. 1869 
Blackmobe Loma D. vii, The hank is steep,. overhanging 
loainil}’; 

Iioan 

lane, layne, 3-8 lone, ( 

4-6 loon(e, (5 lowTJe, 
loan. [a. ON. Idn neut. 

Iht fern. , M Dn . l^te ( Du. 
lehen, mod.G. /<?//«) neut. 
neut. :—0 Aryan *loiqnes- 
ance, v/eahh), fi root *loi(, 
in Gr, Aemfiv to leave, G' 

(mod.G. Iciheii], OE. Fo 

The OE. Ixft did nol survjv 
by the Scandinavian form; c 

the source of Lend vFl 24-2 


lan(e, 5-6 Sc. 
:ne, ^ loy&si^i 
6-7 ioane, u- 
Sw./di^ — OL. 

. le/ian {MHG. 
laihivniz', -os-, 
reknas inherit- 
g -) represented 
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,4*1, A gift or grant from a superior. Obs'. 
a 1240 Sazv/ts lFa>-dc in Colt. Norn. =57 ^V^it . . J»onke 5 god 
aeorne. .ofse riche lane T. leane], .>at he haue^ ileanet 

him. arz$oPycz>.^El^rcd\%fi\nO.E>Misc.ii^ Ayliie nys 
non ildre istreon ; ac hit is godes lone, a 1300 Cursor AJ. 
10179 In thrin his godes did he dele godd liad lent him 
of his lane, 13. . Evang. Nicod. 1530 in Arc/iivStud. neu. 
S/r, LIII. 419 pus all |>a saintes )>anked him ryght )>at 
slyke lane wald pam len. a 1375 Lay Folks AJass BE App. 
iv. 640 Vr lord lene vs bat Ion. c 1386 Chaucer Soinpn, T. 
353 God be thanked of his loone. <ri 44 o Flor. 1916 

The lady..DwelIyd as nonne. .Loveing god of hys loone. 
c 1460 TowneUy Alyst. xix. 271 Thou leyne vs lyfTyng on 
thi lone. 4:1470 Hcnrvson Alor. Fab. xii. UFolf -5* Lavtb) 
xix, Lordis that hes land be goddls lane \rimes tane, gane]. 

2. A tiling lent ; something the use of which is 
nllowed for a time, on the understanding that it 
shall be returned or an equivalent given ; esp, a 
sum of money lent on these conditions, and usually 
at interest. Phr. p lo /oafi : as a loan. 

41x300 Cursor M. 14036 Tua men .. asked him penis to 
Ian. c 1375 Sc, Leg. Saints x.wi, {b/yckolas) 810 pe low 
gert cal hyme in lugment, to provve his lane h^t he 
lent. 13S8 Wyclif Exod. xxii. 25 If thou 3yuest money 
to loone to my pore puple. 4*1449 Repr. \, ill. 

16 56 ve 5e loone, hoping no thing iher of \Luke vi. 35]. 
1467 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 3B7 Euery man that payeth to 
such a yefte or lone aboue specificied- 1502 Ord. Crysien 
Men (W. de W, 1506) iv. xxi. 226 He the whiche receyueth 
that londe of money. 1533 Gau Rickt Vay 17 Our sal- 
nior sais in the vi chaiplur of S. Luc. len 5our layne 
traistand no thing thairfor. x6n Biule x Sam. ii. 20 The 
Lord glue thee seed of this woman, for the loane which 
is lent 10 the Lord. 1740 W, Douglass Disc, Curr. Brit. 
Plant. Amer. 11 'I’heir Money being Loans of Paper Credit 
called Bills, from their Government to private Persons upon 
Land Security. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India \l, 409 
Dhar ceded to the British government ,. as security for a : 
pecuniary loan, the province of Balrsin for five years. 1863 
Fawcett .P4?/. Econ.u iv. 11876) 37 Indian railways have been i 
constructed by loans subscribed almost entirely in England. 

b. Jig. Said, in recent use, of something (as a ' 
word, a custom) ‘borrowed* or adopted by one ; 
people from another. 

1891 T. K. Cheyne Psaller viii. 405 To regard the con- 
ceptions of Isa. Ixv. 17^ and still more, of Isa. IxvL 15 as 
mere loans from Mardei'.ni is uncritical. 189* E. P. Barrow 
Regni Evangelium iv. 78 Inward graces and outward op- 
portunities are loans which may be enlarged by use and 
must be accounted for. 

3. The action of lending ; an instance of this ; 
also in phr. t at^ + f £«, on or upon loan j and 
•\ to put to loaity in quot.yf^. 

c i 9 ^oS. Etig. Leg, 1.244/136 * Leneth me ’, hesede, * Ane 
hondret quarters of pat corn, .pisschipmen seidennedorrewe 
make no lone c xsSS.Chaucer Shipman's T. 293 No wight 
in al this world wisteot thisloone. x393LANaL. P. Pl,C.\\ 194 
Lumbardes of luke.s bnt lyuen by lone as lewes. 1454 Rolls 
of Pitrlt, V. 245 2 Ther shal be severally loveide and had by 
wey of lonne and preste to hym. 1463 Matin. Househ. 
Exp. (Roxb.) 220 Item, delyvcryd to the sayd Straton, by 
lone, xijrf. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 496 Any bargeyn or 
lowne of money by way of vsur>’. a 1548 Hall Citron.^ 
Ediu, /K, 244 Money.. presled out in lone. 1646 Alas* 
sack. Col, Rec. 4 Nov. (t853) II. 164 The Cone for- 
merly granted Major Nehemia Bourne the loane of sixe 

f reai guns. 1712 Hearne Collect. ( 0 . H. S.) Ill, 319, 
am promis’d the loan of it [a book]. 1721 Rhode Island 
Col, Rec. (1859) IV. 297 To permit and suffer the said 
Richard Ward to have and take upon loan as much of said 
bills. .as by them .shall be thought needful. 1729 New 
Ilampsh. Prov. Papers (1870’ IV. 553 The vote of the 
House, .for re-emiiting son;e bills at loan. 1753 Washing- 
ton Jtiil. (X754) 6 The Waters were quite impassable, without 
swimming our Horses ; which obliged us to get the Loan of 
a Canoe. 1813 J. Adams W 'ks. (1856) X. 36 , 1 am much obliged 
to you . . for the loan of this precious collection of memorials. 
18x7 W. ScLWV.N Law Nisi Ptdus (ed. 4) II. 972 If the loan 
is not upon the vessel, but upon the goods and merchandize. 
184s S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 111 . 605 He incessantly 
pressed for a ‘ brave sum of money ' on loan. 1858 W. H. 
Sumneh in A. Eng. Hist. ^ Gen. Reg. XII, 226 , 1 obtained 
the loan of that Order Book. 1900 Mrs. Caru.s-Wilson 
Irene Petrie Pref. 12 , 1 am indebted ..to many friends for 
loan of letters, etc. 

iransf andfg. {rare). 1538 Elyot Diet. Addit., Anhnam 
ilebet hath not his lyfc but in lone. 1609 Hevwood 
Brit. Troyw xlix. 118 The blow was put to loane. 3854 
'liiACKERAY Aezvcoines I. 297 She gratified Clive by a 
momentar>» loan of two knuckly old fingers. 

:\'b..occas. The action of hiring or letting. 

.2601 Exp. Judges riding IFesi. 6* Oxford Circuit 49 in' 
Camden Alisc. 11858) IV, It, the loane of ve>selU vr. u\jd. 
X790 IFcsion Rec. (Massach.) 5 Apr. (1893) 414 The proceeds 
of the Sale or Loan of the Same [pews] to Disch.arge the 
Debts of the Town. 

4. National Jinance. a. Acontrilmlionofmoney, 
formerly often a forced one, from private indi- 
viduals or'piiblic bodies, towards the expenses of 
the slate, the amount of which is acknowledged 
by the government as a debt ; sometimes, the sum 
of money so contributed. 

x.|39 Rolls of Parli. V. 8/2 Ye gret loones and presttes, ye 
which jt! have afore tliis tyme made unto oiirsaid Soverain 
Lord. 1465 Act i\ Hen. rif, c. 8 At the tyme of the s.-ime 
lone or taking of the .*.eid money, x 54*"3 Act 35 Hen. 
VI IE c. 2 § I Euerj* high collcclour of any .xv. subsidie or 
other txve or lone.' « 1548 \\h\.\.Chron.^ Hen. f'V//,io2h, 
At the last loane some lent the fifth part. 1603 North's 
Plutarch, Seneca ii6i2» 1217 llc.-ran^iacked all Italie with 
impositions and e.xccsslue lones. 1626 in Crt. <V Times 
Chas. 1 1184S) I. 226 The money which the aldermen gave 
the king, they neither presented in the name^qf a loan nor 
of their own proper gift. 1772 Junius Lett . Ixviii. 247 Sevcitil 
persons.. refused to contribute to a lo.an e-\actcd by Charles 


srs. 

the First. 1833 Ht. MARTiNEAui^n /Kr>/rx<5*/’<7/.vi.82Loans 
of almost every kind, and under every species of pretence had 
been raised upon the suffering nation. 1845 S.'Austin Ranke's 
Hist. Ref II. 143 They.. obstinately refused to grant a loan 
which they were called upon to advance, and which was lobe 
repaid out of the proceeds of the tax for the Turkish war.. 
xS68 G. Duff Pol. Sinv. 162 Since Juarez triumphed, there 
have been no forced loans, no exactions. 

b. An arrangement or contract by which a go- 
vernment receives upon-its own credit advances of 
money on specified conditions, esp, the payment 
of a stipulated interest. 

1765 Blackstone Comm. i. viii. 324 The frequent oppor- 
tunities of conferring particular obligations, by prelerencc 
in loans [etc.]. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India I. X09 It had 
been thought necessary to offer. .ten percent, per annum, 
on a loan. 1846 McCulloch Acc, Brit, Empire (1854) II. 
429 To reduce the charge on account of the loan to 3 or 3^ 
per cent. 3833 Bright Sp. India 3 J une, The Company has 
contracted loans to the extent of x6,ooo,oco/. 

5. attrib. and Comb, a. simple attributive, as 
loan-account act ^-chesty -ftmd^-shop'f b, objective, 
as loan-contractor, -jobber, jobbing; loan-bank, 
an establishment from which poor people could 
borrow money at a low rate; T loan- bill 
exchequer-bill; loan-collection, a collection 
of works of art, .curiosities, or the like, lent 
by their owners for exhibition ; loan-god, a 
god borrowed from another religion ; loan- 
holder, one who holds debentures or other ac- 
knowledgements of a loan; a mortgagee; 
house* Loan-office i; loan-monger, a con- 
temptuous name for a loan-contractor ; so loan^ 
mongering vbl. sb., loan-mongejy ; loan-myth, 
a myth borrowed from a foreign mythology; loan- 
note, an acknowledgement ol indebtedness signed 
by an officer of a borrowing society on its behalf; 
f loan-recuaant, one who refused to contribute to 
a loan; ioan-society, an association of persons 
who pay a periodical subscription in order to form 
a fund from which loans may be made to members 
or others;, loan-word [= G. leknwort], a word 
adopted or borrowed from another language. Also 
LoaN-JIONEY, I.OAN-OFPICE. 

*899 IVestm. Gaz. 22 Aug. 6/3 Thecu-stomer. .is informed 
that a*loan*account..has been opened inWsnuTne. 1743 
NewHampsh. Prov. Pa/ef^ iiZyi) V. 668 The *Loan Act for 
emitting ^25,000 which his Majesty has condescended to 
approve. 1662 Pf.tty Taxes 11 ff publick *loan*banks, lom- 
bards, or banks of credit . , were erected. 1746 Connect. Col. 
Rec, (1876) IX. 2JO A certificate .. for letting out the loan 
bank made by this Colony. 1872 Yi:ats Growth Comm. 63 
Loan banks lent money. 1722 Lottd. Gaz, No. 6078/2 The 
Exchequer Bills, called *Loan Bills. 1B86 Willis ^ Clark 
Cambridge III. 473 There were special *loan-chesis, the 
borrower deposited .some object of value as a pledge in the 
chest out of which his loan had been taken. 2895 H. F. 
Brown Biog. J. A. Symonds 1 , 100 Symonds saw the first 
*loan collection of old masters [at Manchester). 1834 
Tail’s Alag. I, 390/1 The vitals are eaten out of Old 
England by subsidies, •loan-contractors, and Jew-jobbers. 
1835 Act 5 6 ' 6 Will. IV, c. 23 § I Certain Institutions 
for establishing *Loan funds have been .. established .. 
for the Benefit, .of the Labouring Classes. 1^3 Dk. Argyll 
Unseen Foundat, Society xvi. 521 A loan.mnd had been 
opened. X90X A. Lang Alagic ^ Relig. ii. 15 The Theory of 
•Loan-Gods; or borrowed Religion. 1823 Byron To Bcr.v 
77y/rioOci,in Moore Lett, ff Jinls. Byron [1830) 11 . 693 It 
will be requisite for the *Ioan-holder.s to set ap.irt. 50,000/. 
sterling for that purpose. 1883 Alanch.Exam. 6 Nov, 5/x 
llie shareholdei's and loanholders would have confidence. 
1622 T. Scott . 5 <r/^. 79 Their Lumbards, or*Loane- 

houses, are principally for the benefit of the poore. 1797 in 
Spirit Pub, Jntls.^ (1802) 1 . 84 •Loan-jobbers and Con- 
tractors are qviarrelUng who shall lob us, 1822 in Cobbett 
Rur. Rides (1885) I. 144 Loan-jobbers, stock-jobbers, Jews. 
1831 T,.L VzhcocK Crotchet Castle i. (1887) 15 A junior part- 
ner in the eminent •loan-jobbing firm of Catchflat and Com- 
pany. 1837 Disraeli Vcnctia i.'iv.He, .turned up his nose at 
the Walpolian •loanmongers. x^8 Spectator Z 
plunder of conquered States for the benefit 01 the victor 
through the agency of the loan-monger. *826 in Cobbett 
Rur. Rides (1885) 11 . 259 Till excises and 'loanmongering 
began, these vermin [the Quakers] were never heard of in 
England. 2822 Examiner 419/2 This must be the case 
. . es*en if *loan'n\ougeTy goes on. 2887 Lasg Atyth, 
Ritual, ff Relig, I. 322 Many Greek myths are ‘•loan- 
myths'. 1883 Law Rep. ii Q. Bench Div. 564 The •loan- 
notes of the Cherry Tree Building Society. 2654 H. 
L’Estrance Chas. / (1655) 75 The *Loan-Recusants ap- 
peared the only men in the peoples affections. 2849 N, ff 
Q. xsi Ser. I. 5 The Lombard merchants, .were the first to 
open *loan-shops in England. 1835 Act 5 6 IVilt. IV, 

c. 23 An Act for the Establishment of *Loan Societies in 
Engl.and and Wales. 2874 Sayce Compar, Philol. v. X72 
•Loan-words are common to all dialects. 2900 Marco- 
liouth ill Expositor Npx, 24S Isaiah’s oracles were full of 
Aramaic loan-words. 

Loan jA 2 Now only .Sf. and Also 

4 , 8“9 lone. [See LanejA] 

1. A lane, a by-road. 

2362 Lancl. P, pi. a. II. 192 L^^ere. .Lurkede Jjorw lones 
{h’., C. lanes]. Ibid. v. 262 Clarisse of Cokkes lone [^., 
C. lane]. 2785 Fordcs Poems Buchan dial, 33 Why fear’d 
he to gang up the lone, and trembled at their swords ? 1809 
T. Donaldson Poems 94 An* down the loan he took hU 
flight. i 858 Atkinson Clezieland Closs.,Lone,toan,Vi\xt\z, 
a narrow passage. 2894 Crockett Lilac Sunbonnet 36 
Maybes he's cornin' up the loan this verra mecnit. 

2. An open uncuUivated piece of ground near a 
farmhouse or village, on which the cows are milked. 


. LOATTIKG. ; 

2725 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. ii. xix, Milk het frae the 
loan. 272X — Richy <5- Sandy 72 Nuckle kye stand routing 
in the loans. 2882 W. T. Ross Poems 208 From the woods 
and loans An answering storm was burled. ' 

tioan, Sc. Obs. [?a. Gael /i«.] Pro- 
visions. Also attrib., loan-money, loan-silver, 
board wages. 

a 1578 Lindesay (Pilscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) II. 280 
That .tbay sould be in reddynes agane the xxj day of July 
instant with fourtie dayes lone. 2639 Mrq. Huntley in 
Spalding Troub, Clias. /(i8fo) 1 . 145 ’That all his ^lajcbteis 
leges . . be in ruddiness prepairit with all diligens to repair 
whair and when he think fitting, vpone 48 houris adueriese- 
nient^ with, xj dayis lone, n 1670 Spalding ibidl'^xh Uk 
heretour to fumesh his prest man with 40 dayis loan. Ibid. 
II. 320 Ilk souldiour to haue sex schillinges ilk day, during 
the space of 40 dayes, of loan siluer..Togidder also with 
thair hyre or levie or loan money, a 2836 W. Robertson 
in W, Walker Bards Bon-Accord (1887) 606 Aft there’s 
ease in dolefu' croon, Tho’ little loan lie in the wallet. 

Loan (l^«n), V. Now chiefly .U.S, Forms: 
(? 3-4 lane(n), 6 loane, 6, 8 lone, 6- loan. [f. 
Loan sb.’^ 

The earliest quots, are doubtful, as they may belong to 
Lend vP- {a miswritten for a?l ; if correct, they indicate an 
early adoption of ON. Idna of equivalent etymology.] 
trails. To grant the loan ol; to lend. Also with 
out. 

c 2200 Vices ff Virtues (1888) 77 Gif 5 u him lanst ani [>Ing 
of dinen. 1:2205 Lay. 3680 Ich h® wulle lanen of mine 
leode-folc fif hundred schipe.s. Ibid. 6247 Ic eow wulle 
lanen [etc.]. X542-3 Act 34 4- 35 Hen. VIII, c. 2 | i 

Lonyng or leying out the same for gaines in purchasing 
)ande.s. r:x64o J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) I. 203 In 
yeares of dearth and Scarcity, [he] leaned to many of them 
..wheat and other come out of his grayneries. 2644 J. 
Langley Alournf, Note of Dove 20 By way of location, or 
loaning them out. 2729 B. Fessenden in N. Eng. Hist, ff 
Gen. Reg. (1859) XIll. 32 GershomTobey loans Oxen. 2740 
Connect. Cot. Rec, (1874) VIII. 320 The remainder of the 
said thirty thousand pounds .. shall be loaned out to 
particular persons. 27B5 IVcsfon Rec. (Massach.) xo Sept. 
(1893) 370 Said sum being Loned to the Trea.surer by the 
Direction of the 'Town. 2803 Fessenden Terrible Tractorat. 

1. (ed. 2) 3 ’J hey will not loan me, gratis, Their jinglingsing- 
song apparatus. 2834 Calhoun fVks. II. 328 I'lie power 
td withdraw the money from the deposit, and loan it to 
favorite State banks. 2847 Brownson IVks, V. 541 We 
once loaned a Protestant lady a pamphlet by an eminent 
Catholic divine. 2880 Bonamv Price in FraseVs Alag. May 
C74 He receives a deposit from one man ; he loans it out in 
3;^rt».to aaolhet. 2896 Newnham-Davis Thru Atniy eM:,. 
iyz 'I’he stalls, .are barrack chairs loaned for the occasion. 

nl’sol. or inir. <22325 Prose Psalter xxksiW). 2^ The 
r2'3tful ys merciful, .and )ane)> Dubl, lene}>]. jn 
Webster. 2902 A\ Amer. Rev, Feb. 262 I'he limit., wUhiQ 
which the executive officers.. may loan to a director. 
Loan, obs. form of Lone a. 

Loanable (l^«*nal>U), a. [f. Loan v, + -able.] 
That may be loaned or lent, esp. of capital, etc. : 
Available for use in loans, 

1848 Mill Pol. Econ. ni. xxiii. § 4 (1876) 390 It is there- 
fore so much .subtracted from the amount of what may be 
correctly called loanable capital. 2885 Alaneh. Guard. 
20 July 5/5 The accumulation of loanable gold in the banks 
• . i.s a proof liiat gold has not risen in value. 

Loaned (Ipund), ppl. a, [f. Loan v. -f -edI.] 
That has been lent ; that has been issued as a loan. 

2553 Grimaldc Cicero's Offices zo6b, Who so. .do ihlnke' 
meete that loned mony be remitted to the debters. 1602 
Warner Alb. Eng. xii. Ixjdv. (16x2) 309 She, the Pawne 
accepted, did her loned Ring forgoe. 2740 Connect. Col.' 
Rcc. u87'4) viii. 357 Three thousand pounds-of loaned 
bills were drawn in for interest for the year 2740. 2749 Ib/d. ■ 
(1876) IX. 455 Mortgages given for the security and pay- 
ment of the la>t loaned moneys, 2883 Sat. Rev. IN. 498 
An unwarrantably loaned umbrella. 

Loanee (l^«nf*). [f. Loan v. 'F -ee.] One to. 
whom a loan has been granted ; a borrower. 

■283a Fraser's Alag. V. 157 Having the honour of being 
the Adam of South American loanees. 2853 WheweLl ir. 
Grotius 11 . 6s A loanee is bound to make good the thing 
lent if it be destroyed. 

Loaner (l^^'iiaj). [f. Loan v. + -erI.] One 
who loans or lends; one who grants a loan. 

2884 Home Afission, Nov. 285 They loan through agents, 
and. .these agents do not protect the interest of the loaner. 
2898 19M Cent, Sept. 364 Mr, Joseph Jefferson, who is the 
loaner of this collection. 

T Loanee. Obs. Also 4-5 loengs, [a, OF. 
loenge v F, lottangc), f. loer jouer) to praise,] Com-, 
mendation, praise. 

2390 Gower Conf. III. 223 A 1 the poeple of his nobleic-' 
Loange unto his name seie. PoL Poems (Rolls) II. 

14 To the loenge of perdurable gloire. 2485 Caxton Chas. 
Gt. 25 He was chosen emperoiir of Rome wytli grete 
loange. 2490 — Encydos xvi. 64 Doo bi suche manere of 
wyse, that the loeuynge [j/c] be vnto the attrybuted. 

Loaning (lo"'nii)), vbl. sb. [f. Loan v. + . 
-ING 1.] The action of the vb. Loan ; lendini;. 

1740 Connect. Ccl. Rcc. (1874) VIII. 360 The committee 
for the loaning the said bills are to take notice hereof. 
2889 Pall Alafl G .^3 Dec. 6/2 The President proceeds to 
coudemn the loaning of public funds to banks wilboul- 
interest. 290X N, Amer. Re 7 >, Feb. 261 The excessive loan- 
ing of a Link’s funds to its officers and directors. 
Iioaning flau-nig), j/'. Sc. am\ vort/i. Forms: 
4-5 lon(n)yng(e. 6-7loiiine, 8 lownin, 7- loan- 
ing. [f. Loan sb.- + -ino 1.] 

1. =LoAN4ft.2i. aright of way. 

' 2324 AIS, Charter {penes W. Grccnwcll of Durham), Le 
Lonnynge quod ducit usque Charlawe. 2370 Durham 
Halm. Rolls (Surtees) 60 Injunctum cst omnibus lenenti-- 



LOAN-MONEY. 

bus quod faciant les lonyngs. 1475 Exiracis Burgh Rec, 
PeebUs (1872) 1 . 175 Acce^and a fre lonyrig throw the sayde 
auche to Glentras as efferis to the town to haf of law. 1502 
IVill in Ri^on C/u Acts 356 BraUan more lonyng.^ 1597 
Wills «V Bizk N. C, (Surtees i860) 341 To the lotting that 
lyethe betwe.'< Lumley parke paile and Lamb JeldN.' 1610 
aV. Riding Rec* 1 . 199 For not repayrtng the ioning betwene 
Earbie and West Ronckton. 1832 Act s ^ 3 Will* /K, c 65 
§ s Any distance to be measured along any street, lane, or 
lo-aning. 1862 M’Cosh Su/eruatural i. v. 92 We steal away 
thro’ some green loaning. 1893 Crockktt Stichit jVlnister 
114 Leaning on the gate at the head of the loaning. . 

2. =L(»AN 2. 

CX7SO Miss Elliot Sang, The Flcivers 0/ the Forest i, 
•But now they are moaning on ilka green loaning. 1824 
Scott Redgawiilet let. ii, See not a Dulcinea in every 
slipshod girl, who drives, .out the village cows to the loan- 
ing. 1882 J, Walker ynunt to Aitld Reehte, 38 
Crummies roottn up the loanin’ Wi wcel-filled baggies. 

3. attrib.f as loaning- end \ loaning-dike, a wall 
dividing the arable land from the pasture. 

*383 Burkain Halm. Rolls (Surlee.s) 177 De ten. villm 
quia noluerunt facere le lonyngdiks ju.vta Bjshoplaw. 1596 
Reg. Mag. Sig. (1890) 160/2, 6 rudas terraruin inter .. lie 
Ovir FrankLand e.v australi, lie loning-dyke cx occidental. 
189S Crockett Men 0/ Moss Hags xxxv. 256 Every day 
■the old man passed this loaning-end. 

Loa'n-mo:ney. 

f 1. Money payable as a contribution to a govern- 
ment loan. Ohs. 

1523 in Ellis Orlg. Lett. Ser. i. I. 221 The ij* of the Li of 
lone money shalbe payed with a good will and with thanke. 
0x645 Howell Lett. (1892) 1 . 240 There is much murmur- 
ingabotit therestraint of those that would not conform to 
Loan Moneys. 2659 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. I. 431 Sir P. H. 
refasing to part with Loan-money, was called before the 
Lords of the Council, a 17x5 Burset Ozvn Time (1724) I. 
381 Sir Harbottle's father Lay long in prison, because he 
would not pay the loan-money. 

2. Money advanced as a loan. 

X727 T. Amory '24 May in W. B. Weeden Eeott. See. 
Hist. Nezv Eng. (1890) II, 480 We shall soon see if the 
Loan Money will be continued. The Lower House is for 
it. X764 Rhode Island Col. Rec. (1861) VI. 393 As fast as 
gold and silver shall be paid into the said office, for the 
aforesaid loan money. 1895 Daily Kews 3 May 9/4 
A decline in the rate for loan money from 4 to 3^. 

Loa'ii-o:ffice. 

1. An office for lending money to private bor- 
rowers. 

2720 tTrxs, Mo. 5859/9 Subscriptions for erecting^.. 

Loan-Offices, Publlck Treasuries, &c. pretending .to assist 
the Poor. 273* New yersey Archives (289^) XI. 304 Pur- 
chasing New-Jersey Currency and keeping it up till they 
could make an Advantage of it by imposing upon the Poor, 
who were in necessity of it to pay into the Loan-Oflice. 2897 
Daily Neivs 8 May 4/7 Indictments charging against four 
pri.soners loan-oflice and turf fraud.s. 

2. An office for receiving subscriptions to a go- 
vemment loan. 

*777 J- Adams (2854^ IX. 45 The design of lonn- 
ofhees was to prevent the farther depreciation of the bills 
by avoiding farther emissions. 2779 Franklin WA’s.(iZZZ) 
Vi. 428 The interest . . is payable only at the loan ofBce in 
America from whence the bills Issued. 1865 H. Phillips 
Amer. Paper Cnrr. II. 55 Congress., erected a Loan Office 
in each of the United Slates, 

attrib. 1781 Franklin Wks. (1888) VII. 178 Accepted a 
number of loan-office bills this day. 

So Iioa‘n-o:fficBr an official charged with 

the duty of receiving subscriptions to a government 
loan. 

' X737 Col. Laws N. York (1895) II. 1040 An Act to facili- 
tate and Explain the duly of the Loan officers in this | 
Colony. 1793 J. Adams Wks. (1854) IX. 571 The loan 
officers or collectors, or some other known character, will I 
have this additional duty annexed to him. 

Loansom, obs. form of Lonesome. 

I;oap(e, obs. form of Lope v. 

Loar(e, obs. form of Lore. 

XoasaceOUS fl^uasef-Jas), a. Sot, [f. mod.L. 
Loasaceve : see next and -aceous.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the N.O. Loasacex or Loaseie. 

2856 in xMayne Expos. Le.v. ; and in some recent Diets. 

. ZiOasad (lew^sed). [f. mod.L. Loasa (prob. 
of S. American origin) + -ad.] A plant of the 
order Loaseto or Loasacex {native to tropical 
America), of which Loasa is the typical genus. 

1846 Lindley Yeg. Ningd. 744 The resemblance between 
Loasads and Cucurbits. 

t lioatll, sb* Obs* Forms ; i la^f, (laatf), 2-4 
lath'.e, 4-6 loth(e, 4, 6 Sc. and north, laith, 6- 
loath(e. [OE. Idh, orig. neut. of IdU Loath a. 
In sense 2 from the vb. Loathe. (Cf. Leth.)] 

1. Something hateful or harmful; evil, harm, 
injury ; an annoyance, a trouble. 

C900 Ir. B^rda's Hist. v. vi. (Schipper) 576 Eala ; hw.'Et J^u 
me mycel yfel and la^ dest mid bmre serninge. c tooo Sax. 
Leeclui. 1 . 74 Donne bi 3 h®s inno8essarsettendeS:Ut)is*^ude, 
hajt hit sona lao ne bi<S. cizos Lay. 26073 Nu hu 

most hat laS on-fon. <ri3oo Havelok 76 Wo so dede hem 
wrong or lath, . . He dede hem sone to hauen rietb.^ c 2375 
Sc. Leg. Saints xxiv. {Alexis) 308 pat na man did hyme 
lath, a 1400 Sir Perc, 1935 To do that lady no lothe That 
pendid to velany. c 2460 Toxoneley Myst. xvi. 9 Harmes 
shall ye hent And lothes you to lap. 

2. Dislike, hatred, ill-will ; in later use, in phy- 

sical sense, disgitst, loathing. Also to have in 
loath. ’ ^ ^ 

^“75 Lamb. Horn, 157 Men schedden bate teres for lake 
of pe worlde. e 2200 Oumin 11887 To hhildenn wikk all 
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hiss laj?. rti24o Sawles Warde in Cott. Horn. 255 Ich mei 
..warnin ow of his la 5 . <11330 Otuel 603 Eyther forjaf 
oker his lok* ^aX4QO>Morte Arth. 458 Be now lathe or 
lette, ryghle as k® thynkes. 0x420 Chron. Vilod. st. 818 
Ever bytwyne hem was hate & loth. 1508 Dunbar Poems 
-vi. 28 pet inichi modo ad potandum And I forgif him laith 
et wraith. 1589 R. Bruce AVr/u. (1843) 129 \Ve are come 
to such a loath, di-dain and off casting of this heavenlie 
food. 1607 I'ovsR.Li. P'our-/. Beasts (165S’ 301 If your 
Horse.. grow to a loath of hi.s meat. 1624 Markham 
Cheap Husb. (1623) 141 They are by experience found to 
breede loathe in ihe Birds. 2669 Flamsteed in Rigaud 
Corr. Sei. Men 11841) II. 84 What then hath cast us behind 
them? not our want of wits, but loaibe of pains. 1728 P. 
Walker Life Peden (1827) 113 O Scotland, many long and 
great shall thy Judgments be of all kinds. .for Loth and 
Contempt of the Gospel. 

Loath, loth (l»“k)> Fo^rns : a. I l^fy, (laad, 
laath, Idth.), 2-3 lath, {3l8EfiS). .Sir. and north* 
4-6lath(e, 4-8 laithe, laythfe, 6-9 leath, 4-9 
laith. 7. 3-5 leith, 5-6 leyth. 5 . 2-4 lop, (2 
lod), (3 loo's, lodt, loth3), 4-6 lothe, (4 lot), 
4-5' looth(e, (7 loathe, lought), 4- loth, 6- 
loath. fCora. Teut. : 0 £. laid ~ OFris. Iced (for 
.*/^M), OS. ISS (Du. leed')^ OHO. hid (MHG. Idt.^ 
leid - ; mod.G, as sb., hid sorrow, pain ; cf. hider 
unfortunately, which is properly the comparative 
of the adj.), ON. hiid-r (Sw., Da. led') OTeut. 
'^laipo‘y adopted in Rom. as F. laid^ It, laido ugly. 

The ulterior etymology is obscure. Apparently cognate 
are OHG. lewes alas, and possibly OE. Id Lo.} 
tl. Hostile, angry, spiteful, in ME. Obs. 
Beowulf (Z*\ 1506 pait heo bone fyrd-hom $urh-fon ne mihle 
■..lakan fingrum. 0x400 Destr* Troy 38x1 He lengit not 
long in his lothe hale. 

d* 2 . Repulsive, unpleasant, hateful, loathsome. 
BeozoufiZ.) 234 Wffis kset ge-win to strang la 3 ond long- 
sum. <1700 Epitial Gloss. 514 Ingratus, lath, cxx'js 
Lamb, Horn. 71 And kep us from his waning kat lake gast 
ket la 5 e k^'S* ® xzoo Moral Ode 283 per is pe lobe 

sathanas. c 1220 Bestiary 41% Seftes sop ure seppandc .. 
leiSe and lodlike. c 2250 Gen. ff E.v. 369 And iiiQful neddre, 
lo 3 an li 3 er, sal gliden on hise bresi ne 3 er. <x 1300 Cursor M. 
7829 To dreri ded b^t he be don, Laber ded ban [printed 
pat] ant in lijf. c 2300 Harrozv. Hell 154 Bring ous of this 
lothe hous. <1 2340 HAMroLE Psalter xv. 6 p_of bai seme laith 
& outkastynge. 02375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. {Paulus\ 771 
Afowlejpadow..kat wes laythe to .se. 1426 AuDELAv/^omf 
32 Thenk on the leyth lazar.was borne into Abragus barme. 
c 2460 Townelcy Myst. x. 63 He was foule and laytn to syght. 
2523 Douglas yEneis ii. ii. 228 But mair abaid, As was de- 
visit, the laith worde furth braid. 2583 Babincton Cow- 
tnandm, viii. (1590) 381 Wee should not take any sure com- 
fort til we haue. .altered quite so loath a life. 2592 Wyrley 
Armorie 255 Relxvmenl from loth prison strong. 

t b. Const, dat* or esp, in him (etc.) loath is, 
were, etc. to (do so and so) ; also with clause as 
subject. Obs* 

0893 K. ./Eltred Ores. iv. x. § 7 Swa la^i was Pena folc 
Scipian,.l6st [etc.], ix.. C 7 . E* Chron* an. 2^8 (Laud 
jlS.) Him was laS lo amyrrene his aj^enne folsaff. c 227s 
Lamb. Horn, 31 He his uniseli sif him is lad to donne k^s. 
c 2205 Lay. 4000 pe qutke hire wes swa .swj8e Ieo 3 pat [etc.]. 
/^/V.733t pe“iti 5 ende him wesla: 3 . a xzz3 Alter. R. aoopisse 
nnffeauwe, .is kauhof alleon lowest {printed onloZtstJ God. 
czz$oGen,fj; Ex. iai6 Hir was ysmaeles anger lo 3 . <r229o3*. 
Eng. Leg. I. X19/454 Lothj vs were any-kingtodon. a 1300 
Cursor M. 1102 To blam b® broiber was kam laith. c 2350 
Will. Palerne 1255 Him lok k®^' 3 ^ no lenger tostriue. 0x386 
Chaucer Manciple's T. 41 For hym were looth byiaped for 
to be. 0x420 Aniurs of Arth. 432 To losse swylke a lord- 
schipe me thynke it fulle laythe. c 1430 .i>yr Gener. (Roxb.) 
1484 Here seruice to him wasnat lothe. 1470-85 IMalory 
Arthur i. xxii, That is me loth said the knj-ght, but syihen 
I muste nedes I wille dres>se me therto. 15x3 Douglas 
YEneis i. Pi ol. 489 Bot laith me war, but other offence or 
cryme, Ane hruitell body suld intertnke my ryme. 

. 1 3 . Ugly ; esp. in phrase for fairer^ for loather^ 
in the marriage service. Obs. 

c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xvii. 77 pc wymmen er ri5t laytK 
and ill araid. 1403 York (Surtees) p. xvi, I lake 

the, to my wedded wyfe .. to hold and to haue .. for 
fayrer, for layiher. 1484 m Ripen C/i. Acts 162 note, For 
farer for lather. 

Proverb. 1546 J. Heywood Prerv. (1867) 49 The lothe 
stake standetb longe. 

4 . Aveise, disinclined, reluctant, unwilling. Const, 
(t lo ''"Ith inf, also for (a person) to (do sorne- j 
thing), also with sentence as object; occas. with 
of, to, unto, followed by a sb. 

c 2374 Chaucer Boeth. ji. pr. iv. 27 (Camb, MS.) She lyuelh 
lok of this lyf. 2398 Trf.visa Barth, De P. R. i. (1495) 3 
Loaibe to offende I purpose [etc.]. <z 2400 Cursor M. 
27788 (Cott. Galba) Slewth..it makes a man lath for to lere. 
24x3 Pilgr* Soivle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxiv. 70 She fond the 
so dulle and soo lothe to hir wordes. c 2440 Gone Flor. 
2126 The pope was not lothe To assoyle hym of hys othe. 
C147S Rauf Coit^ear 702 He was. .laith for to stynt. 2523 
La Berners Froiss. I. cxciii. 229 The whiche the eric of 
saynt PoM’le was lothe vnto. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 

I. 575 Full laith he wes . . To put his honour in dame For- 
tonis handis. <21548 Hall Chron., Hen. (V, 93 'I'he duke 
of Ciloucester. .beganne lo waxe lothe of his supposed wife. 
2598 Deloney Jacke Newb. vii. 86 The iother to speake, 
for that hee could speake but bad English. 2599 Haklu\t 
Yoy. X. 600 The residue shewed themselucs unwilling and 
loath to depart. x62t Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. (1632) 1023 
What king hath be Iother to punj^h his subjects. <11657 
Sir W. Mure Sonnet iii. la (S. T. S.) I. 49 No-greif at all 
. .Sail mack me ewer loath of my e-stait. 2662 J. Barc.rave 
Pope Alex. VII 11867) 22 His relations being lought to 
part with the esute they had got by his supposed death. 
2667 Pepvs Diary 7 Feb., I . . would loth he should Hot 
do well. . 17x3 Berkeley Hylas ij- Phil* ii. Wks. xSjt 1 . 314 


1 You are loath to part with your old prejudice. 2722 Sewel 
Hist. Quakers (1795) I. Jii. 169 She found him moder.-ite, 
and loth to send her to prison. 2724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. 
(1733) 1 . 114 , 1 am laith that she shou’d tyne. 2811 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Mag. XXXI, 5 The Calvinists, .are seen to be. . 
loth to military service. 2844 Ld. Brouchaai Brit* Const* 
ix. § I (1S62) 1x3 Would be loath to risk a shilling of it. x86i 
Geo. Eliot Silas M. 62 Lammeier isn't likely 10 be loth for 
his daughter io_ marry into my family. 1890 Sir A. Keke- 
WJCHjn Z.<iTo Times Kep. LXJII. 764/1 One is loth to believe 
the similarity is innocent and unintentional. 

h*. without coijbtruction ; sometimes quasi-adv. 
Phr. Nothing loath : not at all unwilling. • 

C1475 Lerne or he Lewde 11 in Bahees Bk^'Xo Lothe, ne 
lo Lovj’ng, ne to Lyberalle of goode, x6c^ G. Wilkins 
Pericles \\. (1857) 42 To take a loth and sorrowful! departure 
of her. 2667 bliLTON P. L. Jx. 1039 Her hand he seis’d, 
and lo a shadie bank.. He led her nothing loath. 2702 
"Rowe Vamerl. t.i. 406 As Wretches.. Part with their Lives, 
unwilling, loth and fearful. X813 Scott v. i, Thus 

aged men full loth and slow 'Ihe vanities of life forego. 
2836 J. H. Newman in Lyra Apost. (1849) ’^3 See in 
king’s courts loth Jeremiah plead ! 2852 Thackeray 
Esmond i. xi. The childien were nothing loth, for the house 
was splendid, and the welcome kind enough. 2873 Brown- 
ing AV</ Cott. Nt.-cap 227 Give me permission to cry ‘Out 
of bed, You loth rheumatic sluggard 1 * 

't'C. Displeased. Obs. rare* 
a 2250 ProzK yE If red 363 in O, E. Afisc. isp JJiirh leslnge 
mon is lok. 1670 Drvden Conq. Granada i. i. (1725) 38 You 
are loth, Th.at, like a perjur’d Prince, you broke your Oath. 

5 . .Used anlilheiically to lief in senses 2 and 4, 
See Lief a* 3, and quots. there given. 

• f 6. quasi-fz^r/. Reluctantly, slowly. Obs. 

<12340 Hampole Psalter lxxvi[i]. i pe laghere is cure 
voice and ]>e Jathere ere we herd. <^1374 Chaucer Troyliis 
n. 2285 (1234) Of king ful ofie loth bygonne Cometh ende 
good. 

Zioatli to depart. Orig. the tune of a song (prob. 
containing those words) expressive of regret for 
departure ; transf. any tune played as a farewell. 

2584 Greene Wks. (Grosart) III. 211 With that 
she cast on me .such a louing looke, as she seemed to play 
loth to depart. 2609 Ravenscroft's Deuteromelia in Chap- 
pell Pop. Mus. Old Time I. 273 Sing with thy mouth, .sing 
with thy heart, Like faithful friends, sing Loath to depart. 
1657 S. PuRCHAS Pol. Flying-Ins. 80 Yet againe returning 
to the Hive, with delightful melody singing a loath to de- 
part, (they] invite all their Sisters to hasten apace, and wait 
I upon their Queen now on her coronation day, *855-7 Chap- 
i pell Pop. Mus. Old* Time U. 708 It [jc. ‘The Girl I left 
I behind me ’] has also been played for at least seventy year^ 

I as a LotlfiOHiepart, when a man-of-war weighs anchor, and 
when a regiment quits the town in which it has been quar- 
tered. 2867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Loath to depart, 
probably the first line of some favourite song ; formerly the 
air was sounded in men-of-war, when going foreign, for the 
women and children to quit the ship. 

liOathe V. Forms: a. 1 ISSSian, 2-3 

laVen, latben, 3laiSien,4-6 Se. and »i>rM.lath(0, 

5 laith(e. /S. 3-4 lotion, 3-5 lops(n, 3-7 lothe, 
(S lothee), 6-7 loth, 5-6 loothe, 6-8 loath, 6- 
loathe. [OE. IdSiait = OS. Ulhon, ON. leiSa 
OTeut. type *laip 0 jait, f. -iaipa- Loath a. (OE. 
had liSan to hate, cause to shun, revile “ OHG. 
leidan OTeut. type -laipjan, f. -laipo-.y] 
fl. intr. To be hateful, displeasing, or offensive. 


Const, dat. or to. Obs, 

C893 K. /Elfbed Oros. in. xt. § 5 pa Cassander kJEt 
geascade k^^t hio 3 a;m folce latlade, ka segaderade he fird, 
c 2x75 Lamb. Horn. 101 pe oferlifa on hete and on wete 
macaS keue mon un-halne, and his saule gode laSeS. c 1230 
Mali Meid. 9 pat tc schal Ia 3 i k* hf- **97 Glouc 
(R olls) 750 po kis kyng leir eldore was, he bigan to loke, Vor 
he so longe liuede, is (eue do^tren bo{^ * 39 ° Gower Conf. 
HI. 217 The barli cake is Gedeon, Which. .Schal come and 
sette such ast.ry..That it schal to us alle lothe. 2393 
Langl. P. pi, C. i. 173 pat ou.s lokelh k° l>f er he lete ows 
passe. <‘1400 Destr. 7'ivy 12122 For hit [delh] laitiu't hir 
les ken on lyue be. a 2547 Surrey dEneiii iv. 24 If geniall 
brands and bed me lothed not. 2573 Sir C. Hatton Let. 
to Q. Elis. (Pearson’s 8ist Catal., 1900, p. 36), So great Dis- 
corde in the sweetness of your moht rare & excellent Mustke 
as would lothe you. <i 2597 Peelf. Daznd <5- Bethsabe (1599) 
Eivb, I#et not the voice of Ithay loth thine eares. 

fb. iinpers . ; also quasi-iVn/^r^ with subj. inf, 
simply or with it. (//) loathes me {of) — I am 
disgusted (with). Obs* 

a 2225 Auer, R. 324 Smit bine so lulSerliche ket him loSie 
to sneceben eft to ke. T303 R. Bbunxe Handl. Synne 6S6 
To k'^nke on hem, forsoke me lokj’S. 14x3 Pilgr. Smvte in- 
ix. (Caxlon 2483) 56 Now mowe this folke swolewc ynowe 
of the fyre of helle and lycken till them lothe. c 2430 
Hymns Virg. 85 Thus is day come to ny3t pat me lokith 
of my lyuynge. 1530 Palsgr. 614/2 , 1 lothe his villanye, or 
it loihetb me of his villanye. 2581 J. Bell Hadchns 
Answ. Osor. 131b, It would have loathed me to nave 
rehearsed the same in this place. 1596 Danett tr. Cemmes 
(1614) 95 It lolhcth race to make mention of this cruelty. 

^ 2 , To be or become disgusted, to feel disgust. 
Const, at, for, of, with (something). Ohs. 

cnaa Destr. TnyZiss, If men laith wiih h; 
erllK. 14.. tr. ^ecreta Sec-ei., Pfi'-’-yy’-lt 
roialme thanne rumourt and lothit /°r that rou > 1 
r 1430 SyrGeoer. (Roxb.) 77.S Of h.r bfe 'h' heli 

<xx6oo Montgomerie />//><■• Pi^ews xuu 
a man of me, 'I’hat lothis of ihjn» "at 

Bible (Douay) Num. xxl 6 Our soulc now loiheth at tins 

"t s'&'-io e.vdte loithing or dispst in (n 
* ♦ ^ r'rtncf af Also, to render (a per- 

roT)Toath 2; refucmLtt «lneri.mg) or .nverse 
from (something). Obs. 
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LOATHSOME. 


1568 Aer. Pahkek Pre/. io Bishops' -Bible *i To lothe 
christen men from reading, by their couert slaunderous 
reproches of the ^cxiptures. 1577 Northbrooke Dicing 
(1843) loi Such matters.. as will lothe any honest man or 
good woman to come neare such playes. 1599 H. Buttes 
'Dyetsdrie Dinner Medlers. .ifyou deale much with 
them, they wil extremely trek, and loath you. c 1610 
jy’onien Saints 75 Such a filthie state, as might lothe the 
stomacke of the beholder. 1645 Brinslev Church'Remedie 
34 As if one should endeavour to loath a sick man of his 
potion, before it come at him. i66t H. D. Disc, Liturgies 
6 'ITiey are.. good for nothing but to loath pious souls. 

4 . To feel aversion or dislike for; to be reluctant 
or unwilling io (do something). Now only with 
stronger sense : To have an intense aversion for; 
to regard with utter abhorrence and disgust. 

The stronger sen<e in mod. use may be partly due to asso- 
ciation witn the idea of nauseation often implied in the 
specific use 4 b. , 

a 1200 Moral Ode 128 Wei late he latheo uuel were, pe 
ne mei hit don ne mare. 1300 Poem 7 deadly Shis in 
Brampton Penit. Ps. iPercy Soc.) 62 Good werk he lothilh 
to higynne. 1393 Langl. P, PL C. vxi. 142 Alle ladies 
me loheu jiat louen eny worschep. « 1400-50 Alexander 
5115 Fork! like it to ^our lordschip & lathis no3t my sawis. 
ci4t8 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 246 Thes Lollardes that 
lothen yma^es most. 2508 Dunbar Tua Mariit linemen 
328 Than I him lichtlyit as a lowne, et lathit his maneris. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. deW. 1531) 114 All though it be that 
thynge that y-* loihest moose, a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 
in. (1629) 259, I should loath the keeping of my bloud with 
the losse of my faith. 1697 Dryden Pirg. Georg, iv. 158 
The Swarms..loath their empty Hives, and idly syay. 1784 
CowpER Task ir. 416 In my soul 1 loath All affectation. 1833 
Ht. Martineau Charmed Sea iii. Mother, I loathe him. 
a 1862 Buckle Ch'illz. (1869' III. iii. 148 Whose malignant 
cruelty made him loathed by his contemporaries. x883 
Bryce Amer, Comntw. III.IxxxI. 73 To dictate their terms 
to statesmen who loathe the necessity of submission. 

absol. 1842 Tennyson Tsoo Voices 104 To breathe and 
loathe, to live and si^h. 2884 Browning Family -jz Man 
who. .craves and deprecates, and loves and loathes. 

b. To feel an aversion or disgust for (food, etc.). 
C1400 Rom. Rose 5610 If in syknesse that he falle, And 
lothe mete & drink withalle. x6oz Marston Antonio/ 
Rext. Ill iL Wks. 2856 1. 109 He force him feede on life Till 
he shall loath it. x6ir Bible Prozf. .\xvii. 7 The full soule 
loatheth an honic combe, a 2677 Barrow iVks. (1686) III. 
Serm. -xxxvii. 411 A stomach, surcharg’d with foul, or poison- 
ous matter, which it loaths. X764 Golosm, Trav. 182 He sees 
..No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal, To make him 
lothe his vegetable meal. 2B66 J, Thomson Philosophy w. 
Y, Your stomach soon must loathe all drink and meat. 

lioathed (.loaScl),/,//. a. [f. Loathe v. + -ed i.] 
That is an object of loathing or disgust j utterly 
disliked, abhorred, detested. 

a 2420 Hoccleve De Reg. Prtne. 542 His compaignye is 
vn-to folkis lothid. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal, Dec. 70 'i'he 
grieslie Tode-stoole..And loathed (1611 loathing] Paddocks 
lording on the same, a xs85 Sidney Arcadia iii. (1633) 305 
But her waiting Jaylors with cruell pitie brought loathed 
life unto her. 2602 znd Pt. Return/r, Parnass. 11. i. 372 
Earth the loathed stage Whereon we act this falned pcr>on- 
age. 2667 Milton P. L. xit. 178 Frogs, Lice, and Flies, 
must all his Palace fill With loath’d intrusion. 174a 
Collins Ode on Poet. Charae. 13 It left unbless’d her 
loath'd, dishonour’d side. 2885-94 Bridges Eros ff 
Psyche Mar. xiii, Her beauty will 1 mock with loathed lust. 
Hence Iioa thedness. 

a 2859 L Hunt Shewe Faire Seeming xxvii. What first 
was L^ve, was now called Loathednesse. 

Loather [f. Loathe v.-h-Eiti.] One 

who loathes or feels disgust .at (anything). 

2601 Weever Mirr. Mart, Dij, Louers of playes, and 
leathers of good preiching. 2665 Boyle Occas. Rc/l, v. 
xii. (1848) 306 The mutinous Loathers of Manna, and lusters 
after flesh, had their wish severely granted. 28S3 Tennyson 
Freedom viii, Thou leather of the lawless crown As of the 
lawless crowd. 

Loatllftil (Idu'Sful), a. Also 6 lothefull, 5-6 
lothfal(l, 8-9 Sc. laithfa*. [f. Loath sb, -b -pul.] 

1 . That is an object of loathing or disgust ; hate- 
ful, loathsome. Now rare, 

2450 Cov. Mysl. (Shaks. Soc.) 75, I lothfolest that 
levyth. 2481 Earl WoRcnsTER T 7 tlleo/Old Age {Cecnion) 
*3 h, 1 dem.aundc you Scipion and Lelius if the olde age of 
such as delited them in the labourage ot londes semyth 
unto you to be wretched or lolhfuU. 2561 T. Norton 
CalvitCsIttsi, 111. 283 Whosoeuer prepareth himself to prayc, 
let hym be lotbful to himself in his owne euils. 2591 
Spenser M. Hnbberd 735 And lotbefull idlenes he doth 
detest. 2^2 Times so Nov, 3/5 Europeans whose presence 
is so loathful to every right-thinking Mus-ulman. 

2 . Keluclant, retiring, bashful. Obs. exc. .SV. 

2561 T. Norton Cnlvitcs /nsi.n\. xxv. {1634] 483 So that 

yet we bee not lothfull or wearie of long tarrying. 1591 
Spenser M, Hnbberd 1314 Which when he did with loth- 
full eyes beholdc. 2785 Burns Cotter's Sat. Nt. 6i But 
Mate and hailhru’, scarce can weel behave. 2862 Hislop 
Prov. Scot. 22 A landward lad is .^3*6 laithfu’. 

Hence I» 03 .*tlifally adv., in a loathful manner, 
with reluctance. Loa’tlifnlness, the quality or 
condition of being loathful; reluctance. 

2596 Spenser F. Q, iv. xii. ^2 Proteus . . reading it with 
inward loathfulnesse. Was grieved to restore the pledge he 
did jjossesse. 2887 Hissry Holiday on Road 57 There was 
nothing for it but to loathrull3’ walk away. 

t Loa’tliiness. Obs, rare'^\ [f. Loathy a. 
-f-UESS.] Disinclination; reluctance. 

CX449 Pecock Repr. i. xlx. 114 Redinessls into synne and 
lotbinessis into good. 

Loathing (l<’u*t 5 ig), vbl, sb. [f. Loathe v, + 
•ieqI.] 'I'he action of the vb. Loathe; intense 
dislike, abhorrence ; strong distaste (for food). 


c’1340 Hampole Prose Tr. (2866) 33 \tTiat es bis desire? 
Now, sothely, na thyng bot a lathynge of all pis werldis 
blysse. f:i440 Hylton Seala Per/. (W, de W. 24941 n. i, 
But he askyth a lolhymge of sjmne. e 2550 Llovd Treas. 
Health (1585) I iv, Lothing cometh ofmuchecorruptcmeate 
or sum grosse and sharp humor. 1611 Bible Transl. I‘re/. 
p 15 To weane the curious from loathing of them for their 
euery-where-plainenesse. 1614 W. B- Philosopher's Ban. 
quet 75 Medlers helpe the loathing of the stomack, being 
taken in the instant thereof. 2657 Sparrow Bk. Com. 
Prayer (1661) 270 Which.. hymn, .though it should be said 
night and da3» yel could h never breed a loathing. 2713 
Steele Guardian No. 17 P 20 Objects .. who would now 
move Horror and Loathing. ^17x8 Quincy Compl. Disp. 31 
It. .does often occobion Loathings and Gripes. ^ 2792 Btn'ns' 
Prose IVks, 03 note^ Burns marked his loathing of remu- 
neration by the use of even a stronger term than this. 2838 
Dickens Nich. NicL. xxxiii, Your brother’s widow and her 
orphan shun you with disgust and loathing, a 2862 Buckle 
Civiliz, (x8^) HI. il. 48 It is this loathing at t3'ranny.. 
which makes it impossible that tyranny should ever finally 
succeed, jgot igth Cent, Aug. 214 Hunters will tell you 
of the absolute loathing generated for venison when [eta]. 

‘|*b. Comb. : loathing-stock, an object of 
loathing. Obs. 

2622 S. Ward IVoeioDrsntkardsl.sirii) 35 Heehath. .%vith 
Beere made thy body a carkase fit for the Biere, a laughing 
and lotlung-stocke. .to men and Angels, 

jCioatmng *, ///. a. [f. Loathe v. -i- 

-ING 2.] That loathes, in senses of the vb. 
f 1, 'I hat causes loathing or disgust ; disgusting. 
1508 Dunbar Flytingw. Kennedie 102 Laith^’and lowsy, 
als lathand as ane leik. 1614 W. B. Philosopheys Banquet 
52 Goose-egges are loathing; yeelding an euill taste and 
sauour. 2683 Tryon IVay to Health xix. (1697) 418 You 
deliver them (Daughters) up, and force them into loathing 
Embraces. 

2 . That feels disgust or is disgusted. 
e 258S C’tess Pembroke Ps, cvii. vi. Their lothing soule 
doth foode refraine. 2599 H, Buttes Dyets Dr,e Dinner 
P3b, Clowding the loathing ay'r with foggie fiimeOfDock- 
Tabacco. 2825 Lytton Falkland 46, 1 lo’Aed upon the 
aims of others with a scornful and loathing e3'^e. 

Hence I*oa‘thing’ly adv,^ in a loathing manner, 
as one who feels a loathing or disgust. 

2606 Warner Alb. Eng, xv. xcv. 3E0 Yea, let them listen, 
lothingly, what lesuites propound Gainst Kings aiid States. 
2824 Lamb Lett. {1888) II. 112 , 1 was loathingly in expecta- 
tion of brencheese. 2862 XnTxo^ Str* Story W. 37B Again 
I recoiled— wrathfully, loathingly. 

t Iioa'tllleSS, a. Oh. [OE. IdBleas, f. hlS 
harm, LoATH id. + -//rtf - less.] Harmless, innocent. 

c 2050 Voe, in Wr.-Wulcker 419/2 /nrnunes, lablease, c 1200 
Trin, Coll, Horn, sg^ Xxidles U he man h® ne do6’ ne ne 
quati ne h®nc 3 no ping hat he [etal. a 2225 /uHaua 43 
Godes licome h^t he nom of jat Ia 3 lese meiden. 

Hence f Xioa*tlilessness, innocence. 

C2200 Triu. Coll. Horn, 23 DeflenDe bireueden him alle 
his riche weden hat ivaren. undedlicncsse and lo&lesnesse, 

Loatliliiiess (l^“* 51 ines). [f. Loathly a. + 
-NESS.] Thequality of being loathly; halefnlness, 
hideousness, loathsomeness. Now rare. 

2483 Canton Gold. Leg, 371 b/2, I shal cutte of my nose 
.so that euer3* man shal h.ite me for my lothelynes. 2531 
Elyot Gov. ni. xxv. The deformitie and Joihelynes of vice. 
1587 Golding Do Momay xxx, 482, 1 will none of your 
sacrifices, .a! .such things are but smoke and louthl3mes in 
my sight. 1846 G. S. Faber Lett. Tractor. Secess. 245 
Popery, .through theloatbllnessofits own corruptions [eta J. 

Loatllly (l^«*< 51 i), a. Forms: i Ifi^lic, 2-3 
lotilic, 3 lad-,lati-, 1015 ( 0 ) 110110 , 3-4lod(e)licli.e, 
■like, -lycli, lonely \Ch, 4 lat-, lap-, lopli, 
lotli(e)-, loplich.^, 4-5 lod(e)ly, lotli(e)lie, -ly, 
(5 lathely, loodly, loopeli, lotly ), 5-6 layth(o)- 
liche, -ly, 6 Sc. lathly, laitlio, -ye, 6- loathly. 
compar. 3 lai^luker, superl, 3 la 15 -, lodlukest, 4 
lodlakest. See also Laidly. [OE. /<7d//c ( = OFris. 
lidllk, O.S, UbUk, OHG. leidlth, MHG. leulelich^ 
leitlichj ON. leiUtlig-r')^ f. IdU Loath a, + -/rV -J-Y^.] 
Hateful, disgusting, loathsome, repulsive, hideous, 
horrible. Rare in 17th and i8th cents.; revived in 
the 19th c. as a literary word. 

e 900 tr. Boedas Hisl. in. xiv. (Schxpper) 260 Mon laplice 
dea>e kone cyning acwealde. <xxi7S Cott. Horn. 219 
Awcnde..to loSIice deoRen. <2x200 Moral Ode 279 per 
ligget laSlichc fend m stronge raketeie. <2x225 Ancr. R, 
66 Ower preste, & ower lodluke'^te ^unnen. ^2250 Ge 7 t. iS- 
Ex. 3030 So woren he lodelike on to sen. c 1300 Cstrsor M. 
20420 Loke.s. .pat naman of all our fer bi-fore hir mak latli 
chera 13.. Minor Poems /r. Vernoii MS, lE. E. T. S.) 
584/383 'I'hat forehed is lodly That is calouh and bare. 
e 2386 Chaucer IVife's T. 244 Thou art so loothly, and so 
oold also. 2393 Langu P. PL C. xvii. 265 Ypocrisxe..is 
ylikned in latyn to a lothliche dounghep. 1413 Pilgr. 

(Caxton) 1. xiiL (1859) 10 He hath. .wes.shen in the 
lothely lake of cursyd luxury. 2483 Caxton G. de la To 7 tr 
cxvii. Kvj, My cloihyng seineth to yow lotMy. 2501 
I)ouci.as Pal. Hon 11. .xx, 5 one Caiiuc. .A laithlie ryme 
dispitefuM and subtelle Compylet hes. 1553 in Vicary's 
Anai. (188S; App. xvi. 313 If., ye shall happen to espie 
any persone infected with any Jothelie grief or dhease. 
2592 Spenser Tears Mtises 335 Clerks they to loathly idle- 
ncs entice. 26x0 Shaks. Temp, iv. i, 21 Discord shall be- 
strew The vnion of your bed, with weedes so loathly That 
you shall hate it both.^ 1748 Thomson Cast. IttdoL 1.543 
In chamber brooding like a loathly toad. <j 2839 Praed 
Poe/ns (1864] n. 309 And hide reluctant Truth In Error’s 
loathly veil, X87T R. Ellis tr. CaittUus criii. t Lo.ithly 
Cominius. 1886 Bf.s\kt Ckitdr. Gideon ir. vi, A knight 
Avas sent forth to kill a dtagon or a loathly worm. 2896 
Barrie Marg. Ogiby vi 1x897) 125 She sighs at sight of 
her son, dipping and tearing, and chewing the loathly pen. 
t b. absol. or quasi-j^. A monster. Obs, 


£•2400 Destr. Troyg 2 ‘^ ou Jmt loodlj*, lettyd he 

noght, With dynttes full dregh, till he to deihe paste.- 

IiOatlily(l^“*t 5 ]i),a//r/. borms: seeLoA’iiiff.and 
-LY [OE. IdUUce^ f. Idii Loath a. ^ -lice -ly^.] 
■fl. In a manner to cause loathing; foully, 
hideously, dreadfully, shockingly. Obs, 

<2X000 Booth. Metr. xx\i. 83 (Sedgcfield) 196 pa 3e Icon 
waron on gunnon laSlice yrrenga ryn. c 2205 Lav. 7933 
LaSliche (c 2275 !o|jlic!je] heo feohten. arze^o Lofsor.g\n 
Cott. Horn. 205 Ich am lodliclie i-hurt xne hcameand int 
soule. a 2300 Ctt/sor M. 7358 pe find. laitMi sal his lican 
dight, CI320 Cast. Love 2136 He. lodliLhe was bi-lad al 
for vre sake. C1475 Ra 7 if Loil^car 139 Of ilk airt of the 
Eist sa laithly it laid. . 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 431 b/t A 
cytyzen of parys. .lothely sweryng had blaspheniyed Jhesti 
c^ste. 26^ Fairfax Teisso v. xxxii, With dust and blood 
his locks were loathly dight. 

f b. W ilh nbhorrence or detestation. Obs, 

23.. E. E. Aim. P. B. 1090 Alle longed to.Iuf?er ful 
lodly he hated. 1605 Shaks. Lear ii. i. 32 Seeing how 
loihly opposite I stood To his'vnnaturall purpose. 

2 . Reluctantly, unwillingly. Now rare. 

*547 J* Harrison Exhort. Scottes H vij b, In punishjTjg 
you, he d d it lothely. 2556 J. Hevwood Spider 4- F. xciii. 
24 Lothlie he losed his arms, and leete him go. xiz^-Trag. 
Nerow. vi, in BuIIen O. PL I. 78 'Jhou loathly this im- 
prisoning flesh putst on! 2641 Sanderson Se 7 ‘m. (i68x) II. 
21, I know how lothly men are induced to suspect them- 
selves to be in an error. 2812 Scott Do 7 t Roderick For 
Roderick told of many a hidden thing Such as are loihly 
utter’d to the air. 2845 T. W. Coit 408 Mr. 
Knowles loathly admits, that [etc.]. x88o Mrs. C. Reade 
Brown Hand ^ White HI. iv 102 The child goes, but 
loathly, and crying that she will come to see them very soon. 
Hence + Iioa'thlihead rare'~'^^ luathsomeiiess. 
2340 Ayenb. 203 pet is apert tokne pet .. J^e lodlichede 
byep ine \>i herte. 

+ Loa’tllly, V. Obs, In 3 Ic^ichen, 6 Sc. 
laithly. [f. Loathly a."} a irarts. To make 
loathly or repulsive ; to disfigure, b. To look 
upon as loathly ; to loathe. 

a 2225 Auer, R. 256 Vor a lute clut mei lodlichen swiiSea 
muchel ihol peche. 2508 Dunbar Tua Mariit \Vc 7 iuni%Xi 
1 him forleit as a lad, and lathlyit him mekla 

^oatliness (l^u*pnes), a. [f. Loath rr. +-i«ess.] 
The quality or condition of being loath. 

1 1 . In various senses of Loath a . ; Harmfulness, 
enmity; unpleasantness. Obs, 

CX27S Lat/ib. Horn, 95 He wes dreihninde on bbwc 
worlde . . mid nane laSnesse .and mid sibsumnesse. a 2225 
Alter. ^-3X0 He. haue^,,lo&ne.sse of ham alle, as leremlc 
wlineS : Untnes amici ej 7 ts sprex-emini earn, e 1400 Destr, 
Troyig^g It ledis vnto lalthnes and vnlefe werkes. 2529 
More Dynloge ni. Wks, 1229/1 You tel me the loihnes of 
the losse, and the comfort of the keeping. 

2 . Reluctance; disinclination. Const io with 
ittf , ; mrely ^with gertmd. 

a 2300 Ctirsor M. 26589 And tell pi sins ilkan bi nam, for 
laihnes leue pou noght, ne scam. ^2528 Hen. VIII in 
Fiddes IVolsey (1726) it. 240 The other shall declare and 
shew the loatbne.s that is in him ..to be displeased. 2529 
Sir T. More St/ppL Souls 11. Wks. 3x6/2 Diuers doctours 
allege diuers causes of his heauines and lothnes at time 
to depart & die, 2620 Shaks. Temp. it. i. 230 The faire 
soule her selfc Waigh’d beiweene loathnesse and obedience. 
2616 Haward Snnet. Troub, Soul I, i. (2620) 16 How doth 
my resolution sticke betweene loathnesse and necessitie? 
2637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 545 A loalhnes of running 
to close without clearnes. 1709 Sthvfe Ann. Re/. 1. li. 
547 The negligence or loihness of the Bishop, to prosecute 
them. 

^oath-SOme (Ipa’fsum), a. Forms : 4lopsom, 

4- 5 loothsom, 4, 6-7 Sc, and north, laitbsum, 
-some, 5 lathesum, loth(e)sum, 6-9 loth(e)- 
Bcm(e, 7-8 loathsom, 6- loathsome, [f. Loath 

5- ^.+ -some; sz-OYiG, leidsam. ’I 

1 . Exciting disgust or loathing. (Now always 
with emotional implication.) a. In physical sense : 
Exciting nausea ; offensive to the senses ; noisome, 
sickening. 

<x 1300-2400 Cursor hr, 23229 (GOlt ) Fell dragons and 
tadis bath .. ful lailhsum [Cott, wlaisum] on to here and se 
. . p’lr .«:al be. 2398 Trf.visa Barth, De P. R v. xvi. 11495) 
221 Yfthe teeth. were bare they were loathsom and natfa>T. 
c i^^oPol, Rel. <5- L. Poems 172 Man is but lothcsum eorthe 
and cl.aye. _xs6x Hoby Xr.CaHiglione's Co 7 iriyer\\'. xsii) 
S viij, Unwittinglye otherwhile eate some lothesome and 
abhorring me.ite. 2602 Shaks. Ha 7 tu i. v, 72 A most in- 
stant ’i'etter bak’d about, Most Lazar-like, with vile and 
loath.some crust, All my smooth Body. 2672 Milton Sa 7 nson 
480 Thou must not. Lie in this miserable loathsom plight 
Neglected. 2703 Maundrell yo 7 tr)i. jemis. (1732) 2nd 
let. after p. 145 A Gouty scrofulous Substance, very loath- 
•som to look upon. 2748 Anson's Voy. iii. viii. 383 The 
stencil of the hold [was] loathsome beyond all conception. 
2847 Grotf. Greece (1862) III. xxvii. 42 She died shortly 
of a loathsome disea.se. 2849 Macaulay //;>/*. Eng, iv. I. 
432 A loathsome volatile salt, extracted from human skulls, 
was forced into his mouth. 

Co 7 nb, xZgq Allbut/'s Syst. Med. II. 671 Covered from 
bead to foot with loathsome-smelling scabs, 

b. In a moral sense : Hatelul, distasteful, odious, 
repulsive, shocking. 

C1440 Hylton ,^eata Per/. (W. de W. 1494) i. Ixiii, Wyth 
thy prj'de thou defowlest all thy good dedes and makyih 
hem loothsom in the syghtc of thy lordc. 1567 Cvde 4 
Godlie Ball.^. T, S) 2x8 How lu.sting lufc, that lailhsum 
sin, The opnin eyis'of .sum do blind. 2579 Lt ly En/hnes 
(Arb.) 112 If Lawe seeme loathsome unto thee, searche the 
secrets of Phj'sicke. 2666 Bunvan Grace Ab. r 84, 1 was 
more loathsome in my own Eyes than was a Toad. 2748 
Hume Ess, Mot. 4 Polii, xix. 208 The Mind, uncxercis’d, 
finds cverj’ Delight insipid and loathsome. 2872 Holl.and 
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Marb. Prcph. 93 Death can but loose a loathsome bond. 
1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library I1892) 1. vii. 259 He 
was free from the errors wliich make some of Rousseau’s 
confessions loathsome. 

*1*2. Affected with loathing or disgust; dis- 
gusted. Const of. Ohs. 

*577 Harrison Englandxw.^':. [fx.](i877) n. 61 We, as loth- 
some of this abundance, or not liking of the plenije. 1579 
Twyke Phisickc agst. Fort.' \. xxiv, 34 a, Thou mayest 
refresh thy loathsome and weeried minde. 

loathsomely (I^u*Cfsr/mU), adv, [f. prec. + 
-LY -.] Iti a loathsome manner. 

1. In a manner to excite, loathing ; disgustingly, 
foully, repulsively, shockingly. 

a 1425 Cursor M. 15825 fl'rin.) pei.. lugged him lopsumly 
ouer hilles dale & slowje. 1547-^ Bauldwin Afor, Philos. 
(Palfr ) 48 No dead carrion so loathsomely stinckeih in the 
nose of any earthly man, as [etc.}. J577 Dee Relai. Sbir. t. 
(i659 2og’i'hose that are,, lothsomely apparelled, may knock 
long b.fore they enter. j6$2 Gavle Afagas/rom. 371 
Alexander rotted loth'^omely. 171X Shaftcsb. Charac. 
III. 174 Favourites must be now observ’d, little Engines of 
Power attended on, and loathsomly care.‘;s'd. 1868 Ruskin 
Time Tide vi. (1891) 35 Our English ma^ks are only 
stupidly and loathsomely ugly. 

2. With relncl.mce or hesitation, reluctantly. 
1561 T.. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 106 Nothing ought to 
be lothesomly receiued, which [etc-l. 

Loathsomeness [f. Loath- 

some ' rh’^S.J 

1. The quality or condition of being loathsome, 
whether in a physical or moral sense. 

■ rti3oo Cursor jT/.'jS^r A1 lathsumnes o wikkudhede 
ha.s filed he werld on lenih and brede. n 1340 Hampole 
Psalter cii. a Delite of syn be noght in thi sight : hot 
lathsumnes of syn. 0:1529 Skelton DXr. i4/iaH_yWks.tDyce) 
II. 72 Euer to rcmayne..In lousy lothsumnesse. _ 1654 T. 
Hall {title) The Loathsomncsse of Long Haire. 2756-7 
tr. Keyslcr's Trav. IV. 373 To observe the sudden 

change of vain heautj' into loathsomeness, 2857-8 Sears 
Athan. xvi. 235 The.. utter loathsomeness of those crimes. 
1883 Ccntemp. Rev. Dec- 800 Jf there is beauty, it is mated 
with hideousness and loatbsomenes.s. 

b; quasi-rowr/'. Something loafhsome, a loath- 
some object. 

• 2549 CoveRdale, etc. Erasni.Par. Peter sacri- 

fices of Moses are now all ready growen in to a lothe.some- 
nes. 2565 Jewel Repi. Harding 312 For auolding 
of putrefaction, or some 'other lolhsomnesse. 2656 Earl 
Monm. tr. Boccalints Advts./r, Parntxss, 1. xiti, (1674) 16 
Those enormous and hateful! loathsomnesses, which do so 
much Rau^eate good mens eyes. 2867 BusKNELL'in Hours 
at Home Nov. 6 ’J’he very thing now wanted . . is a good 
supplyof disfigurements, ..loathsomenesses, objects of aver- 
sion and disgust. 

1 2. A feeling of loathing, disgust, or repngnance; 
aversion, dislike, relnctance; nausea. 06s, 
ri4iS.n. Maty K/Oigiiies ii.ii. in.4Kf//o VIII. 151/28 She 
receyued noworldesioye.-butforsoke hem wil>a lopsumnes 
of herte. 2533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 28 b, SouthUtel 
..causeth fa^tidlousnes or lothsomnesse of the stomake. 
2556 Cecil in Froude HUi. Eng. (1881) VII. 450 The loath- 
someness of the Queen’s Iktajesty to consent thereto. 2560 
Daus tr, Sleidane's Comm. 190 Neyther that they runne 
away from them, or fordo them selues for impaclentncs and 
lothsomenes of that estate [slavery], 2620 Venner Pin 
Recta (1650) 132 The sweet Oranges . . cause lothsomncsse 
in, the storaack. 1635 Pacitt Ckristianogr, m. (1636) 108 
Loathsomenesse to drinke after others. 1807 ^ S, Barrett 
Rising Sun II. 103 We must now, unwillingly, and with a 
degree of loathsomeness, proceed to give some few examples 
of it. 1808 Southey Lett, (1856) II. 104 No sentiment can 
be excited except of hatred and disgust, which approaches 
to loathsomeness. 

XiOatliy a. arch. Also 5-6 lothy. [f. 

Loath sb. + -y.] =Lo\thso51e. 

2481 Caxton Reynard ^Arb.) 16 Neuer man sawe fowller 
ne lothyer beest. a 2529 Skelton Agst. Garnesche^g Wks. 
(Dyce) I. 117 Your wynde Schakyn shankkes^ your longe 
lothy legges. 2587 Golding De Momuy xi. (1627) 170 
Things which seem most filthy and lothy. 2840 Browning 
Sortidlo tv. 23 Docks, quitchgrass, loathy mallows no man 
plants. 2855 Kingsley iPestw. Ho ! xx. (2881] II. 227 The 
loathy floor of liquid mud lay bare beneath the mangrove 
forest, 

IiOave,obs.f.LAVE5^.landa.; var.LovEz'.^ Ohs. 
lioaved,31ioaving; seeLoArED,LoAFiNGz/^/.J^.i 
Leaver, variant of Lower, hire. 

. + Lob, Ohs. {OK.hhhew\z.{cra.’j cLIoppe, 
LopjAJ a spider. 

C2000 Lamb. Ps. Ixxxix. 10 (Bosw.) XJre Rsr swa swa 
lobbe [Vufg. sicui ara//ea) rynge beoh_ asmeade. 

<223*5 Prose Psalter xxxviii. 25 pou madest hi.s soule to 
stumblen as a lob [Vulg. sicut araneam\. Ibid. Ixxxix. 10 
Our yeres shal benchen as he lob. 

Lob Also 6-7 lobbe, 9 lobb. [Perh. 

onomatopoeic in origin. Several Teut. words of 
similar sound express the general notion of some- 
.thing heavy, clumsy, or loosely pendent: cf. e.g. 
EFiis. lob{be hanging lump of flesh, MLG. and 
eaily mod.Dn. lobhe,, htbhe (mod. Du. lob, Ittbbe) 
hanging lip, also ruffle, hanging sleeve, Da. lobbes 
clown, bumpkin, Norw. lubb, lubba short stout 
person,} • 

fl. The pollack. Obs. (Cf. Lob-keeung.) 

2557 Act 31 Ed'.v. Illy Stat, 3 C.2 Les troi.s sortz de lob, 
lyug, & cod, 1607 Cowf.ll Intcrpr.y Lobbe is a great kind 
of north sea fish. 2727 in Bailey vol.TI. 1769 Pennant 
Zool. HI. ?6i. • ^ 

^ 2. A country bumpkin ; a ?out. N’owtfi'h/. 

*533 Image Ylocr. 1645 To prove cure prelates goddes 


. And lay men very lobbes. Ibid. 2275 Frier bib, fTrier bob, 
ffrier hb, fFrier lob. 1550 Lever Senn. (Arb.) 65 'J he rude 
lobbes of the countre5', whiche be to 53'mple to paynte a Ij’e. 
*259 oShaks. Alids. H.w. i. 16 Farewell thou Lob of spirits, 
He be gon. 2603 Dekker Wonderjull Yeare Diij, The 
sight of a flat -cap was dreadful! to a Lob. 1600 Holland 
Amm. Atarcelt. xvn. ix. 92 One that, under the shew of 
wisedome and learning, was a very lob and foole. 2658 
Cleveland RttsiicI: Rampant Wks. (16S71 456 William 
Greyncob an Hind. .« This Lob loo was made principal 
Prolocutor 1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. xlvh, ‘rhe Country’ 
Lob trudg’d home very much concern'd. X8S4W. Gaskell 
Lectures Dial. 13 We sometimes hear a heavy clumsy man 
called * a great lob of a felley 

3. Something pendulous, e. g. the wattles of a 
fowl, hanging blossoms or ornaments, etc. rare, 

1688 IL Holme Amtoury II. 245/2 The Cock of the 
Mountain . .hath . . about the cheeks two red fleshy lobs or 
gills. 1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Buiterjiy [*877] 3 
Immense steel spurs, inlaid with silver filigree, and furnished 
with ‘ lobs ' attached to them. 

4. A lump, a large piece : a nugget (of gold) ; a 

* lump * (of money). Chiefly dial. 

2825-80 Jamieson, Lvb, a thing heav^' and unwieldy. 
Dum/r. 2843 W, Carleton Traits Irish Peasantry I. 8 
Any how we'lT gain a lob by it. I’m thinking. 1847 Halli- 
WEix, (2) A very large lump. Line. sZS^Onceaiveek 
HI. 535 (Farmer) He must have a regular lob of gold stowed 
away somewhere. 2884 Rogers Nezv Rush 1. 5 Imagine 
future ‘ lobs ' of which they share. 

5. Brewing. A thick mixture (see qiiot.). 

For the sense cf, Loblolly, Lodscouse. 

2839 Ure Diet. Arts 103 When the wort is discharged 
into the gyle*tun, it must receive its dose of yeast, winch 
has been pres'lously mued nith a quantity of ivorf, and left 
in a warm place till it has begun to ferment. This mixture, 
called lobby is then to be put Into the tun, and stirred well 
through the mass. 

6 . attrib and Comb., as lob-like adj. and a^v. ; 

•j* lob-coat = Lobcock; lob grass dial., Bromus 
mollis ; lob-tailing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. (see qnots.). 

2604 IPit of a tPoman (Comedj't G 3 b, My bush and my 
pot, cares not a groate, for such a *Job-coale- farewell. 
2756 Lisle Ohserv.Husb. *1757) 72 The grass whicn country- 
people call the hooded-grass, or ■*Iob-grasR, h apparently of 
but little value. s6osSvL\ESTKRl)uBar/asst.iu.s.AbraJ:am 
589 He yawns; and leanit»g-on His ("Lob-Uke) elbow hears 
This Message don. t6tt Cotcr.. growne dull, sot- 
isb, lumpish, heauie-headed, loWike. 2B&7 Smyth SnilpPs 
XVord-bk.y * Lob-tailingy the act of the sperm whale in 
violently beating the water with its tail. 2899 F, I’. Bullen 
Idylls Sea .rii. 75 It sounded, .asif an extra large whale were 
‘ lob-tailing * — t. e. poised In the ivater head downwards, and 
striking deliberate blows upon its surface with bts mighty 
flukes, 

7. attrib. passtn^^ into adj. Rustic; clownisb, 
loutish; clumsy. Also as quasi-proper name. 

2508 Dunbar Tua Afariit fPemen 387, 1 wes laith to be 
loppln with sic a lob avoir. 1593 * P. Foulface ’ Bacchus 
Bountie A 4, The Beziladistes, those deuout doctors of Lob 
fibers canne. 2603 H. Crosse Vertues Comtmv. 

It is a world of sport to heare how some such clouting 
beetles rowle in their loblogicke. 2623 Beaum. & Fl. Knt. 
Burning Pestle ni. tv, There’s a pretty tale of a Witch, , . 
that had a Giant to her sonne, that was cal’d Lobdie-by- 
the-fire. 1653 XTrquhart Rabelais 1. xxv. 116 Grouthcad 
gnat-snappers, lob-dottereK gaping changelings [etc,], 2873 
AIrs. J. H. Ewing Jntrod, 3 Lob Lie- 

by-the-fire— -the Lubber-fiend, as Milton calls him— is arouph 
kind of Brownie or House Elf. 1879G. Meredith Egoisfl, 
'Prelude 4 They lump along like the old lob-legs of Dobbin 
the horse. 

Lob (Ipb), sb.^ Mining. Also lobb. pi. Steps 
in a mine. Also applied to an irregular vein of ore 
resembling a flight of steps. ’ 

i68z Houghton Comfl. AJiner (E- D. S.), Lobs, steps that 
ascend or descend within the mines, as stairs up to and 
down from a chamber. 2747 Hooson Rfiner's Diet. j b. 
When we drive Dipping downwards, we go by Stairs or 
Lobbs so as the dipmg requires. 1769 Hat. Hist, in Ann, 
Reg. 99/2 The descent is about 260 yards, through different 
lodgments, by ladders, lobs, and cross-pieces of timber let 
into the rock. 1852 Tafping Alivtlove's Lead Alines Gloss. 
28 Also when the ore in a vein does not go down perpen- 
dicularly, but only a few yards at once, then level for 
a yard or two, and then sets down again, such veins arc 
called lobbs. 

Lob (Vb), Thieved slang. Also lobb. 

A box ; a till. 

27x8 C. HtcciN True Discov. 15 (Farmer) A wedge lobb, 
alias gold or silver snuff-box. 2753 Discern. *pohn Pouller 
(ed. 2) 39 A Lobb full of Glibbs, a Box full of Ribbons. 2813 
J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Lob, a till or money-drawer. 2868 
T empie Bar XXI V. 537 * Lob ' means the till. 

b. Comb, : lob-crawlor, a till-thief ; lob-crawl- 
ing, -sneaking, robbing tills. 

2887 J. W. Horsley fottings/rom yailas Poor old Jim, 
the *lob crawler, fell from Racket and got pinched. 2894 
A. Morrison Tale's Alean Streets 259 Scuddy made a com- 
fortable fiving in the several branches of *lob-CTawfing and 
peter claiming. 1868 Temple Bar XXIV. 537 Stealing the 
till and opening the safe is what we call ‘‘lob-sneaking’ 
and ‘ Peter-screwing *. 

Lob (Vb), sb.^ Gaines, [f. Lob v."] 

1. Cricket. A slow underhand ball. 

I 2875 Times 29 June 12/1 At 67 Mr, Greenfield tried three 
overs of lobs. x88* Daily Tel. 20 May, Humphrey’s tried 
his lobs once more, and got rid of Garrett almost directly. 
2891W. G- Grace Cricket 250 An article on bowling would 
not be complete without some reference to slow underhand, 
or, to use the familiar word, *lobs*. 

• attrib. 2B83 .Wurnfiinf 3 Aug. 6/5 Preston made a verj* 
oor show .. against the lob bowling of Mr. Walker. 2888 
TEEL & Lyttelton Cricket {Badm. Libr.) 160 Every bats- 

I , man . ► knows the danger of plaj-ing wildly at under-hand - 1 


‘ lobs Occasional mistakes are made, no doubt when 
an unexpected lob bowler appears. 

2. Lawn-tennis. (See qnot.) Also attrib. in 
' lob-volley. 

^ 28^ Heathcote Tennis (Badm. Libr.) 23S When a lo’b 
is about to drop near the base-line it is now generally 
returned either -by the ‘!ob.volley\,, which is a defensive 
stroke, or the player runs back and returns it again with a 
lob. Ibtd. 242 The ‘lob’ is a ball tossed high in the nir, 
and, if possible, over the opponent’s head. . . As a ‘ toss ’ ic 
was known and tolerated long before it was condemned as 
a ‘ lob Ibid. 245 The service, the stroke off the ground, 
the volley, the half-volley, and the lob. 

Lob (Ipb), S', Inflected lobbed (Ipbd), lobbing. 
[f. Lob sbi^} 

tl, intr. To behave like .T ‘lob’ or lout. Obr. 

2596 J. Smyth in Lett. Lit. Alen (Camden) 92 There is 
no man that doth well knowe mee, that will heeleeve that I 
would {if 1 had not been distempered by surfeit and drinke) 
ryde lobblnge^and dawinge torayle at your Lordship. 

2. irans. To cause or allow lo hang heavily ; to 
droop. ? Obs. exc. slang. 

*599 Shaks. Hen. P, iv. ii. 57 Their poore lades Lob 
downe their heads, dropping the hides and hips. 2822 
Lckxs Real Life in Lond. 1. 187 The dancing party .. were 
lobbing'ifaeir follys [= heads] on. .the table. 

3. intr. To move heavily or clumsily; to walk 
alongwXtL a .slow lumbering movement. Of a cab- 
man : To ‘ crawl ’ or ‘ prowl * in search of a fare. 

2819 Paul Bobbin Sequel 22 (E. D. D ) So off I lobb’d. 
1843 Blacfnv. Afag. LIII. 82 Keeping a sharp look-out for 
any night cabman who may be ‘ Jobbing’, as the phrase is, 
off his stand. 2847 Hall!wf.ll s.v., 'To lob along, to walk 
loungingly. 1849 E. E. Napier Excurs. S. Africa II. 363 
The lion may next be seen lobbing up some open grassy 
ascent. [2865 : see Lobbing vbl, jA] 1887 L. Olipmant 
Episodes 86 The enemy's shells came lobbing into it (the 
trench). sZ^Blnckw. Ala;r.X)ec.q44fi Ourponies. .lobbing 
and .lurching through the heavy sand. 

4. irans. To throw heavily or clumsily ; to toss 
or bowl'with a slow movement. In Lawn-tennis, 
to strike (a ball) well into the air so as to fall at 
the back of the opponent’s conrt; also absol, 

1847 Halliwell, Lob. (x) To throw gently. Sussex., .{-j) 
To cast or throw. Durham, 2880 Maitland in Eucycl. 
Brit. XI. 323/2 Suppose. .that shell are being lobbed from 
behind a parapet at high angle.s into a work. 2884 Alii. 
Engiueeriiig (ed. 3) 1. 11. 70 Sandbags . . which are pulled 
‘dorvn one by one, and.. lobbed over the others by hand. 
2889 W. M. Brownlee Lawn^Teunis 242 If you can lob at 
a good pace just over his head, you may beat him altogether, 
and score. Ibid. 142 Sweet . . lobbeef to him six balls m 
succession. 1891 R. Kipling Life's Handicap 87 ftfartlni- 
Henri carbines that would lob a bullet into an enemy’s camp 
at one thousand yards. 

6. Brewing. To add * lob * (see Lob sb.^ 5) to 
(wort). 

2838 [see Lobbing vbl. ^5.]. 

6. Metallurgy. (See qviot.) 

2875 Knight Diet. AIech.j LoHingCXletaHurgyX'bxtsAfm^ 
blocks of ore into pieces with the hammer, for assortment as 
to quality with such ores as copper, and for more effectual 
treatment in the preparatoo’ roasting or calcining pro- 
cesses. 

Hence Lobbed ppl. a. 

1883 Fall Mall G, 27 July 4/1 [Champion Lawn Tennis] 
A lobbed return with a twist. 

Lobar (lp“*baj),G. [ad. mod.L. lobar-is, f. L. 
lobns Lobe : see -ab L] Pertaining to a lobe. 

2856 in Maync Expos. Lex. 2873 T. *H. Green Inirod. 
Pathol. 287 This form of pneumonia almost invariably 
affects an extensive portion of the lung, hence the term 
‘lobar* which is applied to it. 1889 Syd. Soc. Lex., Lobar 
arteries, the arteries which are distributed to the lobes of 
the brain. Lobar fissures, the sulci between the cerebral 
and cerebellar lobes. 

Lobate (Iu«*b^k), a. Nat. Hist. [ad. mod.L. 
lobatns, f. L. lobns Lode : see -ate 2. ] Having or 
characterized by lobes, lobed. 

1760 T. Lee lutrod. Bot. iix. v. (2765) 278 Lobate, lobed ; 
vhen they are divided to the Middle into Parts that stand 
wide from each other, and have their Margins convex. 1785 
MartVN Rousseau's Bel. xxi. (2794) 290 The leaves.. so 
deeply serrate as to be almost lobate. 2816 W. Smith 
Strata Ident. 23 The lobate Oyster, or Gryphus. 1872 
W. A. Leighton Lichenfiora 14 Thallus . . crusiaceous, 
granulose or lobate. 2872 Oliver Elem. Bot. 11. 140 Sweet 
Mignonette. Ah herbaceous (garden) annual, with alter- 
nate entire or lobate e.xstipulate leaves. 2872 Nicholson 
PalcEont. 323 Fins not lobate. 2875 Huxlev in Eucycl 
Brit. 1. 232/1 The oral and aboral pole, or the oral onl)*. 
bear lobate appendages. 2890 Codes Field 4* Gen. Orm' 
ikot. II. 195 In the lobate foot, a paddle results not from 
connecting webs, but from a series of lobes or fl.Tps along 
the sides of the individual toes. 

I fence IiO-bately adv., so as to form lobes. 

7846 Dana Zooph. (2848) 6x6 Subsiipitate, Iob.itely 
divided. . 

Xobated (1^'be'ted), a. Nat. Htst. [f. 
Lobate + -ed i.] = Lobate. . . 

1703 PETivERin />/-//. Trmij. XXIIl. J<=5 y.'’V'hRtJd 
footstalks are Thorny, the Leaves ='"81'. 

177S jENKtNSON Sr, ■A/’/AR/r Gloss. ^ con- 

Binfs (rS?.,. p. vxlv. Toes three or f”"''. 

nected by a membrane at the base, some .-.nw T 

LoTjation (loabri-Jon). [f. lobate : see -ATlOb.J 
The formation of lobes; the condition of being 

■^X^B-H. ele. 0,r.,VrT^^ 

Phalaropes which (i84£)647'nic loba- 

lobation of Its tots. 1846 D Bot. :iu tv. 93 

tions of an oaL-leai. soou v 
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LOBE. 


LOBATO-. 

Lobation or segmentation. 1889 Is'aiuye 3 Oct. 558 Sug- 
gestions are made upon the subject of progressive lobation 
[in ice-formaiionsj. 1890 Coues Held Gen. OrnitJwLxx. 
190 I'his lobation of the hallux is seen .. in all truly lobe- 
fooled birds. ^ r e 

iobato- taken as comb, form of 

Loti ATE in the sense *lobate and. as lohato- 
digitate^ -foliaceoteSy -ramcsej etc. 

X846 VistiK Zoomit. (1848) 6r8 Branches much’ compressed, 
very broad, *lobaio-digUate. Ibid. 647 Flabellate and 
*lobato-foliaceous. Ibid. 496 Branchlets angular, irregular, 
■^lobaio-ramulose. 1871 \y. A. Leighton' Lichenifora 21 
Lobato-divided or subradiate. Ibid. 26 Lobato-parllle at 
.the apex. 1^9 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Lchata-tvu<a!e^ aopUed to 
alobate leaf which has curved slnuations between the lobes, 

ijobb ; see Lon. Iiobber, obs. f. Lubber. 
t IiObbet. Oh. rare - k [? For *lobet, f. Lobe 
• f -ET.] A lobe (of the liver). 

1662 J. Chandler Van HelmottVs Onat. 216 The heart 
of a Pigeon sits in the four Lobbets of the liollow of his 
Liver. 

^obbiu^ (Ip'big), vbl. sb. [f. Lob + -ing L] 
The action of the vb. Lob, in various senses. 

1824 hliss Mitford Village Ser. i. 160 Samuel Long is a 
.slow bowler, George Simmons a fast one, and the change 
from Long’s lobbing to Simmons’s fast balls posed them 
completely. 1833T. Thomson Chtm. OrS". Bodies 1019 The 
■dUtillcrs make the specific gravity of their wort as high as 
from 1-084 to T-jio. .by lobbing, that is. by preparing a strong 
infusion of the flour of malt, or of barley, and malt, and hot 
water, and adding this almost saturated solution to the wort, 
till it has acquired the requisite strength. iBsx Pycroft 
Cricket Field ix. 179 The old-fashioned under-hand lobbing. 
1865 Irish Times 18 Sept, A number of car drivers were 
prosecuted for ‘ lobbing 187S Isee v, 6]. 1889 \V, M. 
Brownlee Laivn^Tennis 140 Lobbing has caused more 
flu of temper than any stroke in the game. Ibid., I had 
omitted to give him full credit for his lobbing powers. 

^O'bbiug, ppl. a. [f. Lob tj. + -ikg 2.] That 
lobs (in various senses). 

1840 E. E. Napier Scenes ^ Sports For. Lands I. ii. 26 
The gaunt wolf, whom thou hast before now forced to drop 
his long lobbing pace, and put his best fool foremost 2851 
Pycroft Cricket Field xi. 223 A lobbing bowler. 2860 
RussELt Diary India 1. xvii. a68 Some wounds from 
lobbing round-shot 2892 R. Weir Siding’ (Badm. Libr.) 
iv. 105 There are . . plenty of horses that from bad riding get 
into a loose lobbing canter behind the hand. 
tLo-bbisll, a. Oh. [f.LoBrf.S +-1BH.] Charac- 
teristic of a • lob ’ or rustic; clownish. 

2587 Triad Treat. (2850) 10 That louie of lobbishekinde, 1 
15^ Hollyband Treat. Fr. Tongj Flac,..s. great lobbLh | 
knaue. a 258$ S!dnf.y Arcadia v, (idsal 450 Their lobbjsh 
guard (who all night had kept themselues awake, with 
prating how valiant deeds they had done when they ran 
away). 

Ziobliy (V*bi), sh. [ad. med.L. lohtnm or lohia : 
see Lodge sb. 

From quot. 2553 it svould appear that the word came into 
Eng. a.s a monastic term; hence there is no improbability 
in supposing the med.L. word to be the immediate source.] 
't'l. ? A covered walk, cloister (in a monastery). 
*553 Becon Reliques 0/ Rome (1563) 53 Our Recluses 
neuer come out of their lobbeis, sincke or swimme the 
people. 

2. A pass.ige or corridor connected with one or 
more apartments in a building, or attached to a 
large hall, theatre, or the like; often used as 
a waiting-place or ante-room. 

*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, rv. L 61 How in our voytling 
Lobby hast thou stood, And duly wayted for my comming 
forth? 260Z — Ham.w il. 161 Sometimes He walkes foure 
houres together, heere in the Lobby. 2603 Drayton Bar. 
Wars VI Ixiii. 147 Thus in the Lobby as they freely were 
Charg'd on the suddaine by this armed trayne. 2607 Shaks. 
Timon 1. i. 80 All those which were his Fcllowes but of late, 
...Follow his strides, his Lobbies fill with tendance. 2609 
B. JoNSON Sil. Wont. iv. v. Doe you obserue this gallerie? 
or rather lobby, indeed 7 2673 Drvden Marr. 4 la Mode 
itu i. Wks. 1883 IV. 303, 1 have such a Undre for the court, 
that I love it even from the drawing-room to the lobby. 
2726 Leoni Albertis Archie. I. 79/2 AlL.shou’d be so 
joined together by the Roof and by Lobbies, that the 
Servants .. may not be called as it were out of another 
House.^ 2742 Rich.^rdson Pamela (1824) I. xxviii. 45, 

I w'cnt into the lobby leading to the great hall, and dropt 
into the first chair, 2806-7 J- Bercsford Miseries Hum. 
Life (1826) V. V, Fretting and freezing in the outer lobbies 
and at the street doors of the theatre. 2842 Dickens 
Amer. Notes (1850) 148/ 1 The box lobby of a theatre. , 2842 
Tennyson Walking^ to^ Mail 29 A jolly ghost, that shook 
The curtains, whined in lobbies, tapt at doors. 2863 Geo, 
Eliot liomola Ivi, Passing through a small lobby, they 
came to another open door, 1882 Miss Braddon Mt. 
Royal III. i. 18 Christabel ran down to the lobby that 
opened into the stable yard, 
b. Natti. (See quots.) 

2815 Falconeds Diet. Marine (ed. Burney), Lobby, in a 
ship, is a small apartment adjoining the fore part of the 
• bread room, and appropriated to the use of the surgeon, 
c 1850 Rudim. Natng. (Wcalel 130 Lobby. A name some- 
times given to an apartment close or next before the great 
cabin bulk-liead. 

C. Agric. A small enclosure for cattle adjoining 
•the farm-yard. 

2777 Marshall il/r/r. Agric. note, Farmer;}’. 

'The Slip or Lobby is entered from the Common. 2819 m 
Rees CycL s.v. 

d. A watchman's * box* in a factory. 

1902 Daily Chren. lo June 10/3 witness, watchman at 
Messrs. Doulion'.s, said 0 He then sat in his ‘ lobby *, seventy 
yards from the gate, till four. 

' 3. spec. In the House of Commons, and other 


houses of legislature, a large entrance-hall or apart- 
ment open to the public, and chiefly serving for in- 
terviews between members and persons not belong- 
ing lo the House ; also (more fully division lobby), 
one of the two corridors to which members retire 
to vote when the House divides. 

2640 in Rusbw. Hist. Ctdl. in. (1692) I. i The outward 
Room of the Commons House, called the Lobby, . .where 
the Cryer of the Chancery first made Proclamation in the 
King’s name. 2648 C. Walker Hist. Independ, l. 40 Re- 
fusing to let some Members passe out of the House, or come 
forth into the Lobby. 2648 Nedham Mercurius Pragmat. 
No. 39. 20 Dec., Col. Pride . . caused them [Members) to 
retreat into the Ijobby, where they use to drink Ale and 
Tobacco. 269s Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Sp. Ho. Peers 
18 Apr. Wks. 1723 II. 223, I think the first time 1 propos’d 
it was here in the bishops lobbj'. 277a Ann. Reg. 296/1 
While 1 wailed in the lobby during the debate. 279S 
I. Allen Hist. Vermont 207 Colonel Allen went into the 
lobbj', and began to write a memorial to the Legislature of 
New Hampshire 2845 Disrach Sybil (1863) 171 The 
mysteries of the Lobby are only for the initialed. Three 
quarters of an hour after the division was called, the result 
■ was known to the exoteric world. 2865 Bright Sp. Canada 
23 Mar., If the hon. member divides, I shall go into the 
same lobby with him. 2887 Spectator^ Aug. 1046/1 Con- 
siderations which chiefly determine the lobby into which 
Members of Parliament go. 

b. collect. Those who frequent the lobbies of 
the House or who vote in a particular lobby; 
U. S. tlie persons who frequent the lobby of the 
house of legislature for the purpose of influencing 
its members in Uieir official action ; the body of 
lobbyists. 

2839 Bartlett* D/V/. Amer., Lobby, the persons who 
frequent the lobby ofa house of legislature. 1884 Century 
Mag. Mar. 655/1 The lobby and corruption are legitimate 
.subjects for satire. 2888 Bryce Amer. Comnnv. 1. 1. App. 
555 ‘The Lobby* Is the name given in America to persons, 
not being members of a legislature, who undertake to in- 
fluence its members, and thereby to secure the passing of 
bills. 2892 Pall Mall G. 25 Mar. 2/3 The friends of the 
eight hours movement have great reason to be satisfied not 
only with the number but the quality of their lobby. 

4. attrib. and Comb.,as lobby correspondent, door, 
fire, -lounger, -lounging, room, stove, -table, -wicket ; 
lobby-member, a lobbyist. 

1886 Pall Mall G.xr Oct. 8/2 When Mr. L. was *Iobby 
correspondent he was invariably cnti-u^tcd with the publica- 
tion of any items of information which Mr, Chamberlain 
wished to be made known. 2768 C/<#vh. in Ann. Reg. 151/2 
I'he ’lobby door of the King's bench prison. ^2799 E. Du 
Bois Piece Family Bhg. III. 73 Chatting in high glee with 
one of the Cyprian corps before the “lobby fire. 2803 Sport- 
ing Mag. XXL 143 The ra.'-hionable accoutrements of a 
“Lobby- Lounger. 1807 tr, Goede's Trav. II. 205 Lobby- 
loungers (at a theatre) make their appearance at 8. 9, and even 

10 o’clock. 2894 Westnu Gaz. p May 1/2 *Lobl>y-iounging 
is substituted for fighting in the House. 2848 Craig, * Lobby 
Member. 2860 WoRcKSTERlcitingGREELcv), Lobbg-member, 
one who frequents the lobbies of a bouse of legislation in 
order to influence the action of the members. 1650 W. 
Saunderson Aul. Coquin. 10 (He) put the King in a 
“Lobby Room, next the Chamber. 2642 J. Aiton Domest. 
Ecan. (1857) 76 Every manse should be kept dry and warm 
by the help of a “lobby stove, 2843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 

She clanked it on the “lobby-table. 1876 T. Hardy 
lithelberta (1890) 314 Her sister Picotee, who came in at 
the north door, closed the “lobby-wicket softly, and went 
lightly forward to the choir. 

Lobby (Ip’bi), V. U.S. [f. Lobby 5^.] 

1. Irons. To influence (members of a house of 
legislature) in the exercise of their legislative func- 
tions by frequenting the lobby. Also, to procure 
the passing of (a measure) through Congress by 
means of such influence. (Used vccas. in reference 
to the House of Commons.) 

2850 Lyell znd Visit U. S. 28 A disappointed place- 
hunter, who had been lobbying the Houses of Legislature 
in vain for the whole session. 2862 J. Spence Amer. 37 
How Is it to be expected that a needy and ambitious lawyer 
. .having nothing put his three or four dollars a day. .shall 
not be open to the influences of those who lobbj' him ? 2864 
Sala Daily Tel. 29 Sept., The American Emigration Com- 
pany was cleverly lobbied through Congress. 18^ Nat. 
Encycl. I. 6ig To lobby through, is to get a bill adopted by 
such influence. 1887 Goldw. Smith in Contemp. Reif. July 

11 The people, at all events, cannot be lobbied, wheedled, 
or bull-dozcd, 2894 Yorksh. Post 4 Apr, 5 To send dele- 
gates to London, .to Mobbj'* members for their respective 
constituencies with a view of obtaining the largest possible 
majority. 

- 2. iiitr. To frequent the lobby of a legislative 
assembly for the purpose of influencing members* 
votes ; to solicit the votes of members. 

i8ss in Ogilvie Swppl. a 2859 N. V. Tnhune (B.Trtlett), 
There is a quarrel In Philadelphia about Mr. \V — *.s appoint- 
ments. Some of the Loco-focos have comeout to lobby against 
him. 2864 E. Sargent /’ rrw/irtr I II. 32 You were biased by 
the semi-luyal men who were lobbying for slavery. 2879 Cath. 
& C. Tait Mem. 570 Bishop Williams of Connecticut, tvhose 
h.andsome figure may be seen at most times in the smoking- 
room, either lobbying or telling good stories. - 2888 Brvcc 
Amer. Comnny. II. ill, lx.vv, 610 Alanufacturers who have 
had lo lobby In connection witn the tariff. 1898 iVestm. 
Gaz. 27 Apr. 2/1 The large majority against this West- 
minster Bill was in part a protest against the way in which 
its promoters had lobbied jn its interests. 

fg. 2876 Lowell Among^ my Bks. Ser, ii. 98 In the 
. Greek epic, the gods are partisans,., they lobby and log-roll 
for their candidates. 

Hence Lo'bbying vbL sb. and ppl. a, 

285s in Ggilvie Suppl. (s.v. Lobby v.) .2862 Times 6 Jan., 


‘Lobbying’ as it is termed^ is a well known insiiuuion at 
Washington. 2864 Rcadey No. 88. 297/1 Lobbying-~\\{\%\ii 
. . buying votes with money in the lobbies of the Hall of Con- 
gress. xZj^Spi’Ctaior22 Feb. 237/1 They will not knowingly 
-choose the agents of the ‘ lobbying * Rings. x888 Bryce A mtr. 
Contmiv. I. i. App. 556 What -is known as lobbying bj’no 
means implies m all cases the use of money to affect 
legislation. 

Lobbyer OP'bwi). U.S. [f. Lobby + -eei.] 
=Lobbvist. 

.• 2862 J. Spence Amer. 76 The whole legislation w-as 
bribed.. even the lobbyers., were admitted to a share of the 
spoil. 2873 Spectator 22 Feb. 237/1 There are lobbycrs 
■among us, too, but they refrain from putting temptation 
into that crude form. 

■ ’Lobbyist (lp*bi|ist). Chiefly £/. 5. [f. Lobby 
- f -IST.J One who frequents the lobbies of the 
House of Representatives in order to influence 
members in the exercise of their legislative func- 
tions. Also occas., a journalist or other person who 
frequents the lobby of the House of Commons. 

1863 Cortth. Mag. Jan. 96 A Representative listening to 
a lobbyist. x888 Bryce Amer. Commiv. I. xiv. 213 The 
arrangements of the committee system have produced and 
sustain the class of professional ‘ lobbyists who make it 
their business to ‘ see ’ members. 28^ Sat. Rei>. 14 Apr, 
383/2 The excited lobbyists who prattled last Saturday and 
Monday about a threatened defeat of Ministers. 

So ajo'bByism, the system of lobbying. 

2883 Pall Mall G. 6 Sept. 3/2 American manners, American 
lobbyism, and American corruption. 

Lobcock (Ip'bkpk), Now dial. [f.LoB 
Cook,] A country bumpkin ; a clown, lout, boor; 
a heavy dull creature ; a blundering fool. 

a 2553 Udall Roister D. in. Hi. (Arb.‘ 44 Ye are..Sucha 
lilbume, such a hoball, such a lobcocke. 2594 Nashe 
Un/ort. Trav. 76 Seneca and Lucan were lobcockes to 
choose that death. 26x1 Cotcr., Richercau, a weallliie 
chufte, rich lobcocke, well-lined boorc. 16^ Motteux 
Rabelais v. xix. (1737) 83 We are a silly sort of Grout- 
headed Lobcock.s, a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crnv, Lobcock, 
a heavy, dull Fellow. 2720-22 Swift 'Ae//. (i767) III. 135 
Again at the lobby, like a lobcock, of the house of commons, 
about your Irish yarn. 2719 D’Urfev Pills IV. 171 
Ev’ry Lobcock hath his Wench, 287$ Lancash. Gloss., 
Lobcock, a great, idle, young person. 2895 E.AngliaGloss., 
Lobcock, Lubbock, a lout, a lubber. 

attrib. and appos. sSjj Breton Wks. Young Wit (L.), 
I now must leave you all, alas, And live with some old 
lobcock ass I 2577-82 — Flourish Faitcie (Grosait) 25/2 
The lobcoke Lu^t. 2606 Wily Beguiled (1623! C, Your 
lubberly legges would not carry your lobcocke tody. 
Hence fXiobcockedrt., loutish, boorish. 

2606 Wily Beguiled (2625) G, .Such a great, long’, large, 
lobcokt, loseld Lurden. 

£obe (l^«b). Also 6 lobbe. [ad. late L. lohus, 
a. Or. XoBo? lobe of the ear, of the liver, capsule 
or pod of leguminous plants pre-Hellenic *logw- 
cogn. with *legW' in L. legumen pod, legula lobe 
of the ear. Cf. F. (i6lh c.).] 

• 1. A roundish projecting part, usually one of two 
or more similar portions into which an object is 
divided by a fissure, a. One of the . divisions of 
the liver or lungs formed by the fissures. 

1*5*5 tr- ferome of Bfumswick's Surg. B iv/i The longues 
hath .v, lobos or feder.'S.] 2542 R. Copland Guydoti's Quest, 
'Chirnrg. a )h, Demaunde, Howe many lobbes hath the 
lunges? Ansvvere .v.Threin the rj'ght party and two in the 
lefte. 2578 Banister Hist. Man v, 75 These eminences are 
neither lo be called Lobes, Fibres, nor wynges. 2646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. ii. 108 The_ lobes and severall 
parcells of the liver. 2667 N. Fairfax in Phil. Trans. II. 
549 The left Lobe of the Lungs almost quite wasted. . 2802 
Paley Nat. Tltcol. xi. (ed. 2) 202 The heart lies on the left 
side; a lobe of the lungs on the right. 2845 Budd Dis. 
Liver 320 The liver was found of large size, and il.s left 
lobe reached over the stomach into the left hypochondrium. 
1850 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. (2873) 397 In snakes one lobe 
of the lungs is rudimentary, 

b. The lower soft pendulous part of the. external 
oar. 

• * 7*9 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. (1722) 124/1 The external 
[ear] is .. divided into two Parts, of which the upper is 
called Pinna, or the Wing, the lower Fibra; or Lobe. 
.2807-26 S Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 393 An incision 
was begun over the condyloid proce«;.s, opposite the lobe of 
the ear. 2844 Dickens Mari. C/tns, ix, Pursued and 
brought back by the hatr of his head, or the lobe of his ear. 
1871 G. Meredith H. Richmond x\\. (i8^> 370 Her ear., 
was of a very pretty shape, with a soft unpierced lobe. 

c. Hot. +(fl!) A pod, capsule, or fruit-case. . 

(//) A rounded projection or division- of .a leaf 
(sometimes, of other organs) of a plant. 

2671 Gn^wfnat. Plants i. i. {1682) 3 Some very few 
Seeds are divided, not into two Lobes, but into more. x68i 
— Afusxum 11. v. 211 Of Berrj’s, Cones, Lobes and some 
other Parts of Trees. Ibid. 212 A Long Flat Lobe. .. Its 
whole Cavity is filled up with one single Fruit. 1731 
•Miller Card. Diet. (1733) s,v., A Pea or Bean being com- 
mitted to the Ground, is hrst found lo cleave into two Parts, 
which are, as it were, two Leaves or Lobes of the Placenta. 
2760 J. Lee lutrod. Bot. 11. viii. (1765) 90 Such as have the 
Lobes of the Corolla: bent obliquely to the Right. 2784 
Cowfer r ask III, 522 Then rise the tender germ.s, upstart- 
ing quick And spreading wide their spongy lobes. 2845 
Lindlev Sch. Bot. iv. (1858) 26 c, Leaves divided palmntcly 
into many narrow lobes. x86t Bentley Man. Bdt. 570 
Corolla monopetalous,and bearing,, as many stamens as it 
has lobes. 2875 Darwin lusectiv. PI. xiii. 292 The immer- 
sion ofa leaf in pure water sometimes caused the lobes to 
close. x88o Gray Stntci. Bot. iir. iv. g8 Lobe is the* com- 
mon name of one of the parts of a simple blade, especially 
when there is only one order of incision. . . • • 
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. -LOBSCOUSE. 


d. One of the divisions of the brain. Also, in 
’ the cerebellum, a group of folia marked off by tin- 

nsually deep fissures. 

1678 Wiseman IVo/ot^fs t. 134 A maid servant was shot 
into the right side of the Sinciput, .she lived as long, viz. 
.until the Lobe of the Brain was wrought out or corrupted. 
' * 7*9 Qujncv Lex. Physico-Med. (1722) s,v., Bidloo uses the 

• diminutive Lohellus^ for [j/c] little Lobe, for the four Pro- 
.cesses of the Brain. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet'^ Anat.^ii The 

middle lobes of the brain, separated from the posterior by a 
groove directed obliquely backwards. 1^9 Noad EUciricit^ 
ted. 3) 461’ Of the four lobes of the brain, the fourth only is 
found to actuate the electric current; it is hence called the 
electric lobe. 1851 Carpenter Maiu Phys. (ed. 2)558 That 
the Lobes of the Cerebellum are the parts specially con- 
cerned in the regulation of the mu-tcular movements. 1872 
Huxley Physiol, viii. ig6 The olfactory lobes which.. form 

• •a part of the brain. 

e. Zool. A rounded projection or part of an organ. 

• t8z6 Kirby & Sp. Entomot. III. 357 Lobi (the Lobes), the 
parts of the ]\Iaxilla above the Palpus. 1828 Stark EUm. 
Nat.Hi:>t. 1 . 352 The Galley Wasp. .Two little lobes before 

•the tympanum. 1843 Yakrell Bfil. Birds III. 42 The 
vignette represents the structure of the foot.. one lobe on 
each side each of the phalanges. 1846 Patterson Zool. 34 
The lobes of the mouth become more or less distended. 
1849 Murchison Sihirin xtii. 342 The upper lobe of the 
tail. 1893 Newton Did, Birds 382 Their [so. grebes’] feet 
. . have the tarsi flattened and elongated toes furnished with 
broad lobes of skin. 

f. The larger or most important and projecting 
part of a cam-wheel. 

i8^S Ogilvie Suppl. S.V., The lobe of a cam-wheel is the 
portion of curve between two minor distances from the 
centre of rotation, and including a major distance between 
them. If the wheel has » lobes, then sir/ti is the lobe-angle 
and there are « lobes in a revolution. 

g. Gcol. 'A great marginal projection from the 
body of a continental ice sheet. 

x8^ Nature 3 Oct. 558 The moraines can be traced around 
continuously from one lobe to another. 

h. gen. 

1877. J. Wells Bible Echoes iv. 47 You have often seen 
little lobes of gum on the bark of such trees as the fir-tree. 

2. and as /t^Atf-Zzy’tfadj.; lobe-angle 

Mech. (see quot. 1855 in if); lobe-berry, the 
seaside grape, Coecoloba tivifera^ of the West Indies 
{Treas.Bot. i866); lobe-foot, a lobe-footed bird; 
lobe-footed a., having lobate feet, as some birds ; 
f lobe-leaf, a foUole of a compound leaf ; lobe- 
plate (see quot.). 

*®33 J» ^elby Illnsir, Bril. Ornilh. II. i6d In the 
Orkneys.. the Red *Lobefoot is a common species. 1835 
■Jenyns Man. Brit. Vertebr, Anim, 214 Lobipes hyper^ 
ooreus Sleph. (Red Lobefoot). 1890 Cour.s Field <5- Gen. 
Ornithol, it. 190 In all truly *Iobe-foot«d birds, as coots, 
.. grebes, .. and phalaropes. 1758 Ellis in Phil. Trans. 
'L. 446 Because they have an equal number of pinnae, or 
^lobe-leaves, on the whole leaf of each tree. 1849-52 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. IV. r224/2 *Lobe-lik€ expansions. 187^ KstCftr 
‘Did. ^Meeh., *Lobe-piate^ a strong piece of cast-iron laid 
upon the keelson, .etc., to support the parts of a marine 
steaih-engine. 

• Loljed (lo“bd), a. [f. Lobe + -ED 2.] Having 
a lobe or lobes ; lobated. Chiefly Nat. Hist. 

In Bot. applied to a leaf in which the division extends not 
more than half-way from the margin to the centre and the 
.segments or the sinuses are rounded. 

. 1787 tr. Lintueus' Favi. Plants I, 77 Stigma two-lobed, 
1796 Withering Bril. Plants (ed. 3) III. 781 Leaves... 
.The largest lobes lobed or divided half way down to the 
raid-rib. Elcm. Nat. Hist, II. 450 Proteus. . . 

Body very minute, ..diversely lobed instantaneously. 1830 
Lindley Nat. Syst. Boi, 134 Leaves. .deeply lobed. 1843 
Yarrell Brit. Birds III. 44 The dilated and lobed mem- 
branes of the toes. 1849 Murchison Silnria x. 218 This 
fossil . . is globular, lobed, branched, x88o Gray Strjtci, 
Boi. VI. V. 245 The calyx or corolla. .is said to be. .lobed, 
a general term for any considerable separation beyond tooth- 
ing. 1893 W. H. Hudson Patagonia 138 The wings beat- 
ing rapidly, the long legs and lobed feet .sprawling behind. 

Comb. 1832 Planting 116 (L. U. K.) The lobed-leaved, 
or post oak. 

. IiO’belacrin (IcobiTce'krin). Cliem, [f. Lobeli.v 
-h L. Zicri-y deer sharp + -in.] An acrid principle 
found in the leaves of Lobelia infiata, 

1874 Fluckiger & Hasbury Pharniacographia 358 This 
substance which we may term Lobelacrin, is decomposed if 
merely boiled with water; by the influence of alkalis or 
acids It is resolved into sugar and Lobelic Acid. 1887 T. L. 
Bkunion Text.'bk. Phannacol. 960. 

BobelesS (l^»t'biles), a. [f. Lobe -h -less.] 
Wiihoul lobes. 

1884 Sala in Daily Tel. 26 Aug., The straight, coarse 
black hair,.. lobeless ears, and slightly protruding lips, are 
all extremely, Oriental. 

‘ IiOT)elet (l^“ bilet). mri?. £f. Lobe - f- -LET.] A 
small lobe, a lobule. 

■ 1850 OcrLviE, Lobelets. itt bot. small lobes. 1880 Gray 
iS‘^r«c/. Bot. HI. iv. 98 Ultimate portions or small lobes may 
be called Lobules or Lobelets. 

IiO'belia (bbriia). [mod.L., f. name of Mat- 
thias de (1538-1616), botanist and physician 
to James I: see -ia.] A genus of herbaceous 
(rarely shrubby) plants, typical of the N.O. Lobe- 
liacesty of which many species are cultivated for the 
beauty of their flowers, which are chiefly blue, 
scarlet, or purple ; they are widely distributed in 
tropical and subtropical regions and. characterized 
hy a deeply-cleft .corolla without a spur; a plant 
of tliis genus, or its flower. 


*739 f*- ^^^^^^^iGartferters Diet. II. s.v., Lohelia/ritiescens 
..Shrubby Lobelia, with a purslane X/caf, 1855 Haliburton 
Nat. d' Hunt. Nat. 11 . 2x4 He foamed at the mouth like 
a boss that has eat lobelia in his hay. 1874 C. Geikie Life 
in {Foods xiv. 223 The scarlet lobelia. 

L). In the Pharmacopceia, the herb L. injlaia. 
18^8 Copland Did. Pract. Med. HI. i. 404 In doses ex- 
ceeding fifteen or twenty grains, the Lobelia causes speedy 
and severe vomiting. x868 Daily News 30 July, He had 
poisoned a dog with •lobelia, and it died 48 hours after. 
1875 H. C. Wood TVicrn/. (18^9 » 525 Lobelia is used only 
when the inflammatory action is complicated with [etc.]. 

XiObeliaCGOTls a. Bot, [f. mod. 

L. Lobeliace at. (f. Lobelia) + -ous : see -aceous.] 

' Belonging to the N.O. Lobeliacese. 

1830 Lindley Nat, Syst. BoL-iZj He is also, perhaps, 
.right in considering Jasione more properly a Campanula, 
ceous than a Lobeliaceous plant. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 
77/1 Isotoma, a lobeli.aceous genus. 

tobeliad (ItibHisM). Boi. [f. Lobelia + -ad ] 
Lindley *s name for : A plant of the N.O. Lobelia- 
oote. *845 Lindley .SViA. Bot. (1862) 106. 

Lobelic (It^bfiik), a. Chem. [f. Lobel-ia + -ic.] 
Lobelic acid*, an acid existing in Lobelia inflata. 

1840 Pereira Eletn. Rtat. Med. II. 947. 1874 [see Lobe- 
lacrjn]. 1887 T. L. Brukton Text-bk. Pharmacol. 960. 
Bobeliue (ltf«*bflin). Chem. Also lobeli(i)ii 
and (mod.L.) lobolina. [f. Lobel-ia -f- -ine^.] 
An oily alkaloid with a pungent tobacco-like taste 
obtained from Lobelia inflata (Indian tobacco). 

. 1844 Pharmaceut. Jmt. III. 128 Analysis of Lobelia in. 
flata. By Reinsch. ..Analysis gave following results:— 
Water feic.]. . Peculiar substance (Lobelitn). 1850 W. Bast- 
wick in Phartnaceut. yrttI."S.. 270 Lobeltna. 285* Brande 
Did. Set. etc. Suppl., Lobeline. 1856 Mayne Expos. Ze-r,, 
Lobeltna^. .XahoMw. 1875 H. C. Wood (1S79) 355 

Lohelina. 1887 T. L. Bkunton Text-bk. Pharmacol, (ed. 3) 
317 LobcKne. 

XiO*bellated| a. rare—^. [f. mod.L. */obeUuSj 
dim, of iobus Lobe 4- -ate 2 + Lobulaled. 

1809 Med. yml, XXL 395 Oval leaves, either entire, or 
lohellated. 

LobePs eatch-fly. [From the name Lobcl : see 
Lobclia.] The plant Silene Artneria. 

1664 Evelyn KaL Hart. Aug., Flowers in Prime, or yet 
lasting .. Lobells Catch-fly [etc.]. 1741 [see Catchfly]. 

284s Lindley Sch. Bot. (1862) 42. 

Lober, obs, form of Lubber. 

+ XiO'bdsb* Obs. Also 6-7 lubfysh. [f. LOB 
j//.-] A kind of stockfish. 

[T4at in Rogers ./I «V Prices {1ZZ2) III. 3x2/1 Lob fish.] 
* 53 ® Fitzherr. fust. Peas 156 Fyshers that actually 
labour to take Lyng, Haberdlne, Lobfyshe. 1545 Bates 
Custom ho. cvj, Stokfyshe called lubfysh. x6^ Act 12 
Chas. II. c. 4 SchcH, Rates Inwards^ Stockfisli voc* Crop- 
ling,. Lubfish. 

' liobie, obs. form of Loobv. 

t liO'bilin. Obs. P quasi-proper name, f. Lob 
sb.^y after Colin \ cf. Lubini\ A rustic, boor. 

' 1588 r, Harvey Disc, Probt. 98 Rest you menrie, O ye 
•Colin clowies: Clap your hands, O yc Lobilins. 

Lobing 0 ^“'biq), vhl. sb. Bot. [f. Lobe + 
-ING^.] P'ormation of lobes ; lobatioij. 

1870 Hooker Sind. Flora 8 Ranunculus hirstifus. .. 
Leaves variable in lobing, 287* Oliver Blent. Bot. i. jv. j 
38 The carpels so completely consolidated as to leave no j 
Trace of lobing. I 

Ijobillg(loRbiij),y^/.*«. Bot, [f.L0I3E + -ING 2 .] 

Forming lubes. I 

1870 HQQV.ZK Sluti. Flora 169 Heraclcumsphondylixtm.. 
segments ., lobing and toothing. 

Xobiole (l^«’bi<?ul). . Bot. [ad. mod.L. lobiolus 
(in eg, after Petiole), dim. i.lobns Lobe.] 
One of the small lobes into which the thallus of 
some lichens is divided {Treas. Bot. 1866). 

1856 in Maync Expos. Lex. 

Ijobipedfl^“*biped),<r,andr^, Zool. Also-pede. 
\i\d.vaoc\.Li. lobiped-y-peSy f. lobns L obe + fes foot.] 

A. at^’. Lobe-footed, as certain birds ; having 
lobate feet 

1856 Mavne Expos. Lex.y Lobipes^.. lobipede. j 

B. A lobe-footed bird ; a lobe-foot. , 

■ 1882 in Ogilvie. ; 

. liob-keeling. ? Obs. or dial. [f. Lob -j- 
Keeling The coalfish. 

. CZ3X5 Metr. Hotn. 136 Riht als sturloun etes merling. 
And lobbekeling etes spcrlinc. 1880-4 F. Day Brit. Fishes 
I. 295 Gadtts Virens . . Coal-fish . . lob, lob-keeling [etc.]. 

XiObloUy (Ip'hlpli). Now dial. Also 7 lap-, 
S-9 lop-, [perh. onomatopoeic : cf. the dialectal 
lob * to bubble while in process of boiling, said esp. [ 
of porridge’, also ‘to eat or drink up noisily’ ‘ 
(E. D. D.), lolly (obs. Devon), ‘ broth, soup, or 
other food boiled in a pot* (/(^xV/.),] 

1 . Thick gruel or spoon-meat, freq. referred to 
as a rustic or naiuical dish or simple medicinal re- 
medy; burgoo, i* Hence, a ship-doctor’^ medicines. 

• iS97,GERARDE//ry:5<*/ii. xxxv. $2,242 TTie lowe countrey- 
men .. vse it for their incalc called Wermose, and with vs 
Loblollie. 1620 Markham Fareio. Husb. (1625) 132 It makes 
an excellent grewell, or lob-lolly which is very soueraigne 
at Sea. X621 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iii. iii. (xfisx) 326 There 
isa difference (he grumbles) between Laplolly and Phesants. 
2657 R- Licos Barbadoes y. This we call Lob-lollie. 
But the Negroes, when they come to be fed with this, ..cry 
out, O ! O t no more Lob-lol. 1694 Motteux Rabelais 1. 
iv. 13 What a filthy deal of Lob-Jolly was here, to swell and 


wamble in her Guts. 1746 Exmoor Scold. iSg (E, D. 1 ',) 
And nif et be Loblolly, tna wut slop et oil up. 1750 (see 
Burgoo]. 1786 [see loblolly man in 4}. 

2 . A bumpkin, rustic, boor. 

X604 Breton Grimello's Fort. (Grosart) 9/2 This Lob- 
•lollie, with slauering Hps, would.be making lone. 1675 
Cotton Scoffer Scoft 86 He Lies gaping like a great Lob- 
lolly. 1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. xxi, That j'oU-headed 
Loblolly of a (garter. 1894 R. Leighton IFreck Golden 
Fleece 91 Blest if you aren’t worth a‘ dozen o’ these Low’s- 
toff loplollies. 

. 3 . V Short for loblolly bay. 

2849 Nat. Encycl. I. 355 The forest trees in .. the south 
[of Alabama are] pine, c>'press, and loblolly. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as loblolly feasty ’inahiugy 
-pot’, loblolly bay, an ornamental tree, Gordonia 
Lasiaiithns, of the southern United States; lob- 
lolly boy, an attendant who assists a ship’s sur- 
geon and his mates in their duties; also an 
errand-boy, man of all work; f loblolly doctor, 
a sailor’s name for a ship's doctor ; f loblolly 
lamb sense 2 ; loblolly man Llaiif., a surgeon’s 
mate ; loblolly pine, the tree Finns I'ecda, grow- 
'ing in swamps in the southern United States ; lob- 
lolly s-weetwood.a West Indian name for Sciado- 
■phylltnn Jacquinii {Treas, Bot. 1866); loblolly 
tree = loblolly 7 uood ; loblolly whitewood, A^ec- 
'iandrasangtthiea'. \d)L)\d\\yY 7 QodiyCupania glabra*, 
also Fisonia cordata {Treas. Bot.). 

* 1760 J. Lee Inirod. Bot. App. 306 Bay, *LobloUy, Gor- 

donia. ^ Ibid. 3x7 Loblolly Bay, Hypericum, 2770 Ellis 
in Phil, Trans, LX. 519 That elegant evergreen-tree, 
called in South Carolina and the Flonda<;, the Loblollj- 
bay,_^ or Alcea Floridana. 2748 Smollett Red. Rand. 
xxvii. (2804) 178 Among the sailors I was known as the 
.*Loh!olly Boy. ^ 1836 E. Howard R. Reefer Ivi, The lob- 
lolly boy, that is, the young man who had charge of the 
laboratory where all the medicines were kept. 2875 Fam. 
Herald 23, Oct. 415/2 He began life as a ‘loblolly boy' on 
board a barge, F. T. 'BvtL^U LogSea-svaif The)’ 

were just loblolly bo>’S, at every one’s beck and call. «xo 
C. SHADW ELL'AVwV^//'rr^'^/' Deal r. 15 (Sailor ’speaks] (Jur 
Rogue of a *Loblolly Doctor, being not satisfied with his 
two Pences, must have a Note for ten Months' Pay for 
every' Cure. 2645 K. Beake Lett.fr. Sommer 1 st. in 
Prynne's Dlscov. Prodig. Blazing Stars App. 3 A ceriaine 
Feast, held every week at severall houses, uhich Feast they 
called a ’'loblolly Feast. 2600 Hasp. Incur, Footes Aiijb, 
U’hose Dotted, grossc, and *Joblolly-Iams. 1706 (E. Ward] 
JFooden World Dissected (1708) 64 The Mystery of *Lob. 
lolly-making. 1786 Mrs. Piozzi Anecd. Johnson 285 He 
[Dr, Johnson) asked an officer what some place was called, 
and received for answer, that it was where the *Iop. 
lolly man kept his loplolly. 2760 Ads Gen. Ass. Georgia 
(1B81) 229 Squared Timber that shall be made of swamp or 
*Job)oHy pine, T. Morton Nesv Eng. Canaan (2883) 
342 [He] called to his wife to set on the *lobloll7 pot. 1^6 
Nat'al Mag. XV. 241 We found several .. girls stewing 
venison., in a loblolly-pot. 2750 G. Hughes Barhadoes 
243 The ^Loblolly tree. This is a middle-sired tree. 1756 
P. Browne Jamaica 214 * Loblolly white wood, or While 
Sweetwood. Ibid. 17B *'Loblolly-wood. This shrubby tree 

. . rises generally to the height of la or 14 feet. 

!) ]Lobo (Ipu’btr). [Sp. L. htptts woIL] A large 
grey wolf of ihe south-western United Stales, Canis 
luptis occidenialis. 

[1839 CoL. Hamilton Smith Dogs (Naturalist's Libr.) I. 
252 'Ihe Spanish wolves congregated formerly in the passes 
of the Pyrenees in large troops, and even now the lobo will 
accompany strings of mules as soon as it becomes dusky.] 
2859 Baird Mammals N. Amcr, it. 14- Cants occidentalis, 
var. Mexicanus, Lobo Wolf. (In recent-TJ.S. Diets.) 
t]Qo Incite. Alin, Obs. [Named by J.J. Berze- 
lius in 1815, after Lobo da Silveira, who first de- 
scribed it: see -ITE.] Vesuvianite. 

• xBiO’W.PutLi.ips Inirod. <1/1/^.(1823)34 Berrelius mentions 
a ‘Magnesian Idocrase ’ from GOkum and Frugord, under 
the name of Lobnite. 1837 Dana Jlin. 350 Idocrase Loboit, 
Frugardii. Idokras, of the German.s. 

Il^o'bola (Io“'b(yia). [? Kaffir.] The South 
African native custom of marriage by purchase. 

1897 Daily News 17 July 5/6 Mr. Rhodes . . pointed out 
that the old .system oflobola was equivalent to the custom 
of maniage settlement in vogue with the whites. 1901 
Edin. Rev. Oct 302 The custom of lobola — i.e. the marriage 
gift of cattle to the bride’s father — stands in the way of 
many Kafir marriages. 

Jjobose (lo^'hous), a. [ad. mod.L. lobosus, f. 
lobtts Lobe.] Having many or large lobes ; sfcc. 
pertaining to the Lobosa, an order of Rhizofoda 
so characterized. 

2883 Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 843/2 A certain 
small number of independent lobose Gymnomj’xa. 

3 jol}OTiS (luu'bas), a, [f, LoBE-^-ous.J 
(many or large) lobes. 

a 1722 Lislc Husb. (1752) 290 Blossoms, arising from 
joints with lobous leaves. , 

laO^bscOTlSe (l(7'bskQus). A^attl. and dial. Also 
S-9 lobscoursD, 9 lobskous, -scouce, lap a 
course. [Ofobscureorigin ; cf. Loblolly. (Scovse 
is now used in the same sense.)] A sailors dis^i 
consisting of meat stewed with vegetables and s ijJ s 

biscuit, or the like. ^ , .jn c-. rr,. 

1706 (E. Ward] Wooden World Dtssecle Uj • ^ 

hJs=nt the Fenotv..to the Dev., 
lAJbscou-e. 2751 Smollet^ Per. Ptc. name of Job’s. 

of that savoury conmosition known > . 3^.. 

course. 1823 J. F. a" issS Mavuvat far. 

ixtbscou^e. 
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Sailor's Word-hh., LafsCouisc^ one of the oldest and most 
savouty of'the regular forecastle di>hes. 1894 F. F. Moore 
yotintalisi's So:t Bk. 146 Something like a glorified Irish 
stew, or perhaps what yachtsmen call * lobscouce 
Hence. Iiobscouser (Ip’bskausai), n snilor, tar. 
x 883 Clark Russell RIarooned (1890) 18 Plain ginger- 
haired British lobscousers. 

Lobside i, variant of Lopsided. 

Lob’s pound. Now dial. Also (? erron.') 7 
Cobs pound, 8 Hob’s pound, [See Lob jA- 2.] 
Prison; jail ; the lock-up. Also_^., an entangle- 
ment, difficulty. 

1597 E. S. DisooiK ICmgkis of Posi^ B, Knightes of the 
Poste, Ix)rds of lobs pound, and heires apparant to the 
pillory, 1612 PasguiPs Nt^ki-Cap^ <1877) 64 1‘here i.s the 
Woodcocke fall’n into the gin, And in Lobs-pound iniangled 
by a wile. 1639 J. Clarke Parocjniologia 188 Hee’.s in 
Cobs pound. 1653 Butler Hud. l iii. 910 Crovvdero, whom 
in Irons bound, Thou ba’^ely threvv’st into Lob’s pound 
Where still he lies. 16S7 G Dioov Elvira 11. 23 He hath 
us faith Fast in LoI)b’s Pound. 7691 Echaro Plautus 8 If 

Constable and his Watch shou’cl pick m’up and in wi’ 
me to Lobs- Pound? 1796 Mad. D’Arblay Camilla iv. iii, 
What ! are you all in Hob’s pound ? 1829 Bentham Justice 
«5- Cod. Petit. Wks. 1843 V. 494 From the sheriff the informa- 
tion would, in Course, pass on to the defendant, when the 
time came for his finding himself in Lob's pound. 2895 
E. Anglia Gloss.^ Lobspowid^ to be in any difficulty or per- 
plexed state. 

Lobster^ np’bstsi). Forms: i lop(p)estre, 
lopyatre, 4 lopiater, 4-7 lopster, 5 loppestare, 
lopstere, 5-7 lobsfcar, 6 . 5 V. lapstar, 6-7 lopstar, 
4- lobster. [OE. lopiislrCj lopystre^ lop/es/re, 
corruptly ad. L. loats/a Locust. The L. word 
orig. denotes a lobster or some similar crustacean, 
the application to the locust being suggested by 
the resemblance in shape. In late L. tne original 
sense survived alongside the other : cf. F. langpnste.^ 
OCornish legast lobster. 

The ending •sire of the OE. word is due to assimil.atlon to 
OE. fern, agent-nouns (see -ster): cf. OE. myltestre from 
L. mertirix. The cause of the substitution of p for the L. c 
is obscure.] 

1 . A large marine stalk-eyed ten-footed long- 
tailed crustacean of the genus Homarusy much 
used for food ; it is greenish or bluish black when 
raw, and of a brilliant red when boiled; the first 
pair of feet are very large and form tue character- 
istic ‘ claws 

^2000 ^LFRic CoUo^, Wr.-Wulcker 94/14 Crabban 
muslan pinewlnclan . .and lopystran and fela swykes. a 2x00 
yoe. ibid. ^i^hoPoUpos, loppestre.^ x3xt-xa Durham Acc. 
Rolls (Surtees) 9 In stperling*, creuis, lopisters, et pise, aque 
dulcis, 23t4-x$ Ibid, 10 In burbot, ^sprot «t lopsters, 1398 
TpEViSA^^ariA. De P. R. xix. Ixxviii. (1495) 909 The vertue 
ofgendringe ofegges is .. in crabbes and lobsters. CX450 
Tw Cookery-bks. 1x4 Nyra ye perch other ye loppestere or 
drie haddoK. <‘147$ Piet, Voc, in Wr-Wulcker 764^1 
Hie polupus, a lobsiar. CX560 A. Scqtt Poems iS. T. S.) 
V. 33 Lapstaris, lemjsettls, nius>iiris in schellts. X599 Mars- 
Tox Sco. Villanie 1. HL i8x A Crabs bak’d guts, a Lobsters 
butterd thigh. x^6 Sir T. Brownc Pseud. Ep. nr. xv. 142 
Lobsters will swim swiftly backward. x 683 R. Holme 
Armoury 338/x A Crefish. .a Species of the Lobster, but of 
a lesser size. 1720 Gav (1745) II. 17 On imadullerate 
wnc we here regale, And strip the lobster of his scarlet 
mail. 2794 C. Picor Female Jockey Club 139 She faints at 
the approach of a mouse ; if surprised by the sight of a 
blaclc lobster, she screams unmercifully. ^ 2875 F. AV. Pavy 
Food {ed. 2I 174 The flesh of the lobster is mainly found in 
the tail and claws. 

b. Applied with qualification to other crustaceans 
resembling the above. Norway lobster, Nephrops 
iiorvegicus. Sp'.ny or thorny lobster, Palinttnts 
vulgaris Crayfish 3 b. Some crayfishes are 
called fresh-xtiafer lobsters. 

2778 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2J HI. j6io/i The strigosus, or 
plated lobster, with a pyramidal spiny snout. 1795 tr, Thun- 
berfs 7V«i». I. 240 The Cape lobster (Ca«cx?*rtrc/<7x). .has 
no large claW”!, and is craggy all over, and covered with 
erect prickles. 2819 G. Samouelle Entomol. Compend, 92 
Faltnunis vulgaris .. is sometimes denominated Spiny- 
lobiter, or sea Cray-fish. i85s Gosse Land li- SeaSs The 
sea cray.fish, or thorny lobster. 1882 Fisheries Exhib. Catal, 
(ed. 4' A peculiar pale-blue Lobster from Norway. 

C. The fle-h of the animal, as food. 

2789 CoLLEM ilfat. bfed. L 393, I have known .. persons 
who could not t.ake even a very small quantity of lobster 
or crab without being affected soon after with a violent colic. 

51 d. The construction of jointed plate-armour is 
often described by comparison to a lobster’s tail. 
Cf. lobster-tail., -tailed (in 5 below). 

2786 Grose Anc. Armour 11 Gauntlets .. were .. oftener 
of small plates of iron rivetied together, in imitation of the 
lobster’s tail, .so as to yield to everj- motion of the hand. 
Ibid. 23 Cuissarts or thigh pieces.. .They were made fle.xible 
at the knees by Joints like those in the tail of a lobster. 

f 2 . An opproltrious name (? for a red-faced man). 

x6o2 Middletok Blurt Master Constable D s b, Let him 
goc.,an old combe-peekt rascall . . hang him, lobster. 
1605 Tryafl Chev. ti. i. in BuUen O. /’4 III. 289 What a 
dictionaiy of proper'namcs hath the Rogue got together I 
..He pearce you for this, you Lobster, Jbtd. 290 Leere 
not, Ixibster, lest I thump that russeting face of yours with 
my sword liilt. 1609 B. JossoK Epicecne v. iii. Wks, (1616) 
593 You whorson Lobster. 

3 . A contemptuous name for t A British soldier. 
The name was originally applieil to a regiment of 
Roundhead cuirassiers from their wearing complete 
suits of armour (cf. i cl above). In later times 


it has been referred to the characteristic red coat, j 
Also boiled lobster. Raw (or unboiled') lobster \ 
a policeman; so called in contradistinction to j 
‘boiled lobster’, on account of his blue uniform. 

c 1643 Songs Loud. Prentices fPercy Soc.^ 68 When as ’lls : 
• but a lobster, whom (men sajO Turn him but o’re and o’re j 
he’ll turn to you. 2^4-7 Clevelano Char, Lend. Dtunt. 

5 Translate but the Scene to Roundway-downe : There j 
Hasleriggs Lobsters were turned into Crabs, and crawl’d | 
backwards. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb, vn, § X04 (June | 
1643I Sir William Waller having received from London a j 
fresh regiment ol five* hundred horse, under the cojnmand of I 
sir Arthur Haslerigge, which were so prodigiously armed that | 
they were'called by the other side the regiment of lobsters, ' 
because of their bright iron shells with which they were 
covered, being perfect curasseer-s. x66o in /l/w.IxSio) 
V. 73 Redcoats, lobsters, corporaK troopers, or dragoons. 
1687 Tr Brown Saints m Uproar Wks. 1730 1. 73 The women 
..exclaim against lobsters and taiterdeniallions, and dtsire 
’em to prove *twas ever known .. that a red-coat died for 
religion. 1776 S, Haws in RUUt, Jrnls. (1855) 89 The ^ 
Lobsters [i.e. British troops] came out almost to copple hill 
and took 3 cows. 1803 Spprtiug Mag. XXII. 29 He had j 
gained over the lobster, as be called the Serjeant. 1629 ' 
Buckstone Bitty Taylor in, l..am no more a dull drab- | 
coated watchman. ..Mary... Thou unboiled lobster, hence I j 
2830 Ann. Reg.f Chron. 9 Nov. 191/2 * No Peel — 'down with 
the raw lobsters !’ '2878 Besant ife Rice Celia's Arb. xxxix. 
(1887) 284 Jack the Sailor, Joe the Marine, and the Boiled 
Lobster. 1896 W. W. Jacobs Many Cargoes 214 She's 
married a lobster. ..He’s a sergeant in the line. 

attrih. or appos. 2758 L. Lyon in Milit. Jrnls. (1855) 40 
This afternoon their was a Lobster Corperel married to a 
Road Island whore. 1779 J. Carpenter in Proc. Vermont 
Hist. Soc. (1872) p. viii, 7 Prisoners broke Prison from the j 
grand Lobster guard at Fortin. 

b. slang piir. To boil ond s lobster \ see quot. 

2785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue s.v.. To boil one’s lobster, 
for a churchman to become a soldier^ lobsters which are of 
a bluish black, being made red by boiling. 

4 . Short for lobstcr-caierpillar . -moth. 

1869 E. Newman Brit. Moths 2x6 The (S iauropus 

Fagi\ Ibid. 217 This singular caterpillar, which is known 
to collectors as 'The Lobster’, feeds on 0.1k and birch. 

5 . attrib. and Comb.^ as lobster-catchy -catchingy 
-fishery y -fishingy -hatchejyy -many -red adj., -salady 
-sattcey-shcliy-shopy-suppery-zvoman ; lobster-boat, 
a boat used in lobster-fishing, fitted with a well in 
wh ich to keepthe lobsters alive ; lobster-box slangy 
(fl)atransportship; (d)barracks(.S' 47 ;;j^/?ir/. J865); 
lobster-car U.S.>, * a box or frame in which lobsters 
are kept alive under water awaiting sale or trans- 
port’ {Cent. Dicti) ; lobster caterpillar, the larva 
of the lobster-moth; lobster-clad a.y clad in jointed 
armour suggesting a lobster’s shell ; lobster-claw, 
{a) * a screw jack used in setting rigging ’ (Knight 
Diet. Meek. Suppl.); (b) pi. a common marine alga, 
Polysiphonta elongatay so called because it bears 
tufts of filaments resembling a' lobster’s claws 
{Cent, Dict,')\ lobster-coated a.y led-coated ; 
lobster-crab, a crustacean of the family Parcel- 
lanidce ; a porcelain-crab ; lobster-crawl, ‘ a fishing 
ground for lobsters’ {Cent. Diet,); lobster-creel, 
as lobster-pot; lobster-flower, the Barbadoes 
flower-fence, Poinciana pulcherritna ( Treas. Pot. 
Suppl. 1874); lobster-joint, a joint in an in- 
strument resembling a joint in a lobster’s claws ; 
lobster-louse, a parasite of the lobster, Nicothoe 
astaci; lobster-moth, the bombycid moth Stanr- 
opns fagi ; lobster-night nonce-wd.y ? a night cele- 
brated by a lobster supper ; lobster-pot. a basket 
or similar stmeture serving as a trap to catch 
lobsters ; lobster-smack Jocular, a military trans- 
port ; lobster-tail, a piece of armour jointed after 
the manner of a lobster’s tail (cf. i d) ; also aitidb. ; 
lobster-tail‘5d a., wearing * lobster-iail * or jointed 
armour ; lobster-trap «= lobster-pot. 

*777 Pennant Zool. IV. 8, I am told . . that when men of 
war meet a '"lobster-boat, a jocular threat is U’-ed, That, if 
the master do not seU them good lobsters, they will salute 
him. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle ii. (x842} 64 We landed 
in the "lobster-box, as Jack loves to designate a transport. 
2887 G. B. Goode, etc. Fisheries U.S. v. II. 674 Entirely 
submerged *lobster-cars are u«;ed in Norway. 190X Q. Rez>. 
July 48 If the difficulties in reference to the treaties were 
confined to the •lobster-catch. 1881 Scribners Mag. XXII. 
215/1 For "lobster-catching . . two kinds of nets . . are occa- 
sionally used. 1859 Gen. P. Thompson ll.xciil. 

73 The ancient "lobster-clad knights. ?i794 Burns Let. 
to Mrs. Riddel Wks. iGlobe) 539 Those "lobster-coated 
puppies. x8s4 A. Adams, etc. Man. Nat. Hist. 290 *Lob-<ter- 
crabs ( Porce/lanidx). 1853 Readb Chr, Johnstone yzo The 
periodical laying down, on rocky shoals, and taking upagain, 
of "lobster-creels, 2865 Bertram Harvest 0/ Sea 391 In 
France the "lobster-fishery is to some extent ‘regulated’. 
Ibid. 385 "Lobster-fishing, s^Z^Riverstde Nat. Hist, (xS88) 

11. 53 Two methods of lobster fishing are in vogue. 1889 
Nature 21 Mar. 499 A complete *|obsier-ha*chery could be 
established on the West cojuit x88o M. Mackenzie 
Throat If Nose 1. 5x1 7*he introduction of the inner tube 
[into the trachea] without employing "lob-.ter-joints. 2863 
Wood Nat. Hist. Ill, 640 The "Lobster-louse is sometimes 
found in considerable numbers, fixed to the gills of the 
lobster. i83x Scribntds Mag. XXI L 210/2 'Ihe typical 
*lob>terman lives at the bottom of a charming and remote 
cove. 2819 G. Samouelle Compend. 247 'Lobster 

moth. 2863 Wood iWx/, //tfr/. III, 533 The Lobster-moth 
derives its name from the grotesque exterior of the caieiv 



■ X’j^t^Ann.Reg.ep Tangled in the lines of some "lobstcrpots. 

, 1862 Ansted Channel I si. iv. xxii. ted. 2) 508 The number 
of lobsters taken weekly Irom the various lobster-pots round 
the coast of Guernsey is estimated to average 4,000. igrf 
‘Kane Aj-ct Expl. I. xv. 167 The little "lobster-red fury of 
-a stove. 2819 Byron Jua 7 i i. cxxxv, I’m fondor..A"lobstcr 
salad. 2837 Thackeray Ravetistving vl, We had chanj. 
pagne and lobster-salad. 2822 Blacfetv. Mag. XI. i6i Tur- 
bot., which ruddy 'lobster-sauce accompanies, 2848 Dick- 
ENS Dombey vi, "Lobster shells. 2823 Mag, XIV, 

508 An occasional crash of oyster-shells cast . . from some 
"lobster-shop. 2829 Marryat 7 ^, d/rA/w/aj' v, I steered for 
‘the "lobster-smack’, 2869 C. C Black tr. Dennnln's 
JVeapons War (1877) 2x9 The long* "lobster-tails ’which re- 
placed the waist-picce and the tassels 1880 M. Mackenzie 
D/s. Throat <y Nose I. 512 The angular and descending por. 
tionsof the inner tube of the. .canula.. have tobe made with 
•joints on the lobster-tail principle. 1826 Scott U'codst.v, 
Oliver on horseback, .. charging with his "lobster-tailed, 
.squadron. 2889 Boyle R/ieah Clarke 376 Old as 1 am .. 

I am fit to exchange broadsides with any lobster-tailed pic- 
caroon. 1865 Bertram Harvest of .Vra 385 The "lobster- 
traps and crab-cages, which are not unlike overgrown rat- 
traps. 1898 G. Parker Battle 0/ Strvugw. 33 A "lobster- 
woman., put on her sabots. 

Heuce {nonce-xvds.) Iio'bsterdom, the * realm* of 
lol sters ; Iio-bsterlingf, a young lobster. • 

2863 Kingsley IVater-Bab. 146 He had jive barnacles on 
his claws, which is a great mark of distinction in lobsierdom. 
2901 spectator 27 July 119/2 Sunlight .. brings swarms of 
lobsterlings to the. top of the jars in which they are hatched. 

Lobster^ (Ip'bsisj). East Anglian. Also 6 lop- 
ster, lo'osiart, 6, 9 lopstart. lobsiert(.£r D.Dl). 

’ [1, Lob Start, tail. CS. clubstartyCim- 
STER.] A Stoat. 

?x4po Fasten Lett. III. 365 Wesellis, lobsters, polkaliys. 
2552 Huloet, Lop-^ter vermyn. 2577 Harrison B rxen Engl, 
111. xiii. in Holinshedy Haryers, whose game is the Foxe, .. 
Lobstart ( 1586 lopstart], Wesell, Conye, &c. 2787 Marshall 
Norf.wTQsi II- 383- rx 2825 Forby Voc. E. Angha. 1864 
C. Elton Nonvay ix, 124 Even now it is said that farmers 
in England complain of the * lobsters’ sucking the eggs and 
killing the chickens. 

Ziobster^ (lp*bstsj). [Jocular formation on 
Lor V. -t> -STER.] One who bowls ‘ lobs ’ at cricket. 

2B89 Daily Chron, 8 June 5/4 It is welcome to note the 
success with the ball of.. Winter, the lobster. 1890 E. Lvr- 
TLETON Cricket 36 The gentle and sensitive * lobster 

Lobstering* (If'^bstarig), 27 ^/. [f.LoBsrEui 
-f-iNOi.j Catching lobsters. ... 

2882 Scrihner''s Mag. XXI L etx/j (The lobstcrman] U 
a fisherman in other branche.t and a farmer as well, for 
lobstering need not take the whole of any one’.s time. . 
tXiobsterize,!^- Ohs. nonee-wd, [f. LobsterI 
+ -IZE,] inir. To move backwards, as a lobster 
is supposed to do. (Cf. to craxvfish.') 

2605 Sylvester Du Bnrtas 11. Hi. iv. Captaines 6sr Thou 
makest Rivers the most deafly-deep To lobstarize (back to 
their source to creeps. 

Lobiilai" (lp*bit?laj), a. Phys.y etc. [f. Lobule 
+ -Alt.] Pertaining to or havmg the form .of a 
lobule or lobules. Of pneumonia : Affecting the 
lo.bules of the lungs. , ‘ ’ 

2822-34 Coed's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 . 389 Thesubslance o! 
the lungs is lobular. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entoffioh ly.di. 
116 A lobular substance consisting of granules filling the 
whole cavity of the body. 1B34 J. Forbes Laenneds Dis. 
Chest (ed. 4) 199 CTentral peripneumonies, and those deno- 
minated' lobular. 1845 Budd Dis. Liver 55 Lobular pneu- 
monia, 2889 Syd, Soc. Lex.y Lobular Jissuresy the sulci 
between the several cerebral and cerebellar lobules. 2892 
WooDHEAD Praei. Pathol, (ed. 3) 372 Lobular pneumonia- 
IJence lo'^iilarly adv. 

2899 Allbutt's' Syst. Med, VI. 386 The left lung was.* 
condensed with..lobularly disposed lesions throughout. 

^obulate {Ip'hittlet), a. [f. Lobule - -ate 2J 
Having or consisting of lobules or small lobes. 

2862 in Cooke Man. Bat. Terms 52. 2870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 172 Ivy.. Albumen lobulate. 

ZiObnlated (Ip’bir/Ieked), a. [Formed as prec- 
-f-EoI.J =prec. 

2783 W. Keir in Med. Connnun. 1 . 130 The. .kidney.. had 
a lobulated form. 2870 Rolleston Amm. Life 79 Lobu- 
lated masses ofadipONC ti.s.sue. 

ZiOBulation (Ipbirrl^ Jbn). [f. Lobulate : see 
-ATiON.] The formation of lobules or small lobes ; 
a lobulated condition. 

2861 Bumstead Vcft. Dis. (1879I 611 There is no lobula- 
tion of the organ. 

XiObulatO', taken as comb, form of Lobulate 
in the sense ‘ lobulate and . - 
2846 Dasa Zooph. (iS^Si joi Coralla. .lobulato-gicmerate. 
2871 W, A. Leighton Lichenjlora 225 T'halline margin 
lobulato-crenate. 

IiObule (Ip’birri). Chiefly Anat, [ad. mod.L. 
Lobulus.] a small lobe. 

2682 T. Gibson Anat. (1697) 14 The lobules of which the 
Lungs are composed. 2720 Hale in PJM. Trnus. XXXI. 

S Every "Duct is made of lesser Ducts united, which rise 
from the Lobules .. which constitute each distinct Lobe. 
1800 Med. Jml. 111 . 239 Its last adhesion, was to the helix 
of the left car, just above the lobule. 2886 Huxley Preh. 
Rem. Caithn. 157 The nose nearly straight .and ending in a 
rounded Jobiile.-. 2872 — Physiol, v. 119 The smallest 
obvious subdivisions of the liver substance . . which arc 
termed the lobules. 2880 (see Lobelet]. 

Lobnlization n()bi;/l3izr' Jan), [f. Lodhlk 
+ -IZATION.J -The passage of a tissne from a 
uniform to a lobular condition ' {Sj’tf. Soc. Lex.). 
Lo'b'alose (Ip'biifluas), a. [f. Lobule + -ose.] 
Having many lobules. . . ; 
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LOCAL. 


LOBtrLbtrs. 

1846 X)ana Zoopk. (1848) 618 Stout lobes which are much 
■and crowdedly lobulose. 

LobTilons (Ip b.iHas), a. [f. Lobule + -ons.] 
‘Possessing lobules, or prominences resembling 
lobules’ (vSj'fl?'. Soc. Lex. 1889). ■ 

. II LobulttS (Ip’bn/lns). PI. lobuli (Ip’biwbi). 
[mod.L.,dim. of Mr«LoBE.] A small lobe, lobule. 

1731 Arbuthnot Rat. 28 A great number 

of those Air-Bladders form what we call I^buli, which 
hang upon the Bro’ichia, like Bunches of Grapes upon 
a stalk* 1826^ Kirby & Sr. Eniomol. IV. xl. 117 The result 
of the approximation of polygonous lobuli. 1842 E Wilson 
Anat. Vade .J/. (ed. 2) 461 The lower dependent and fleshy 
portion of the pinna is the lobuhis. 

SjoTj-worm ( V-biufJjm). [f. Lob j^. 2 ] a, A 
large earthworm used fur bait by anglers, b. The 
Lug-worU {Arenicola marina)^ 

a. 1651 T. Barkcr Art 0/ Angling (1653) 7, I bailed my 
hook with two Lob-worms. 1653 Walton Angler iv. 94 For 
the Trout the Dew-worm (which some al.so call the Lob- 
worm) and the Brandling are the chief. 1718 G. Jacob 
CompL sportsman 119 The Lob or Garden-Worm well 
scoured h the only Balt. 4867 F. Francis AnglingX. (1880) 
31 The large roach will.. take the tail of a lob-worm verj' 
ravenously. 

b. 185.4' Cycl.^ Nat. Hist. I. 395 Arenicola ftscaio^ 
7‘utn^ the Lob or Lug- Worm. 1875 Encycl. Brit. {cd. 9) 1 1. 
71/1 All round the British and many other coasts the lob- 
worm {Ar'cnicola marina) is used for bait. 

Iioby, obs. form of Looby. 

Iioe, variant of Lake sb.^ Obs, (offering, gift). 
Xioc, obs. form of Lock j/l, Lohocb. 

3 jocaible (lt?'‘kab‘l), a. rare [f. L, lorarc to 
place: se.i-BLE.] Of persons: That can be placed 
(in a situation or office). As sb.^ one who is fit to 
be so placed ; hence aitrib.^ as locable list. 

a 3816 Bentham O^c.^ Apt. Maxitnized^ Init'od. Viezo 
(1830) 5 Persons locahle in the several situations, s.ay in one 
wordj 'locabh's. 1816-30 Ihiti.^ Extract Const. Code 37 Ap- 
plicants. .demanding admission into the locable list, and to 
that end presenting themselves for examination, 
li XiOCal (bkal), Commonly in erroneous 
(fern.) form locale (lakaT). [Fr. ; absoL use of 
local adj, ; fee next.] A place or loc.ality ; esp. a 
place considered with reference to some particular 
event or circumstances connected with it ; a quarter 
in which certain things are done, or which is chosen 
for particular operations. 

177* SiMES MiL Guide (1781) 7 The Jfareschal fde Puys- 
segur] says, he saw a b.attle lost, because an Aid-de-camp 
had, upon a false represent.'^tlon of the local made to the 
General, been sent to him who commanded the right wing, 
to order him to change his ground. 1783 Phil. Trans. 
LXXIII. 189 Unless they attend.. to the nature of the soil 
of the local where those accidents happened, their reports 
will generally meet with little credit. x8t6 Scott Bl. 
Dwarf xj, O, the propriety of the locale is easily vindicated. 
284a Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. 11. Old Woman in Grey, 
But no matter— lay the locale where you may. 0x844 
SvD. Smith in Mem. (1855) 11. 539, I hear that Lord Car- 
lible is wheeled down to the gallery. ., I know all the locale 
so well that 1 see him in his tr.insit. X8S5 £. Burritt 
Walk Lmui's End xi. 381 Feeling that th.’ir little thatched 
cottage would, some day or other, be ranked among the 
celebrities of English /i>cn/ef. 

Local (la'i'kal), a. and sb? Also 5-6 looalle,- 
5-7 looall, 6 locale, [a. F. local (=Sp., Pg. 
local, It. locale), ad. L. local-is, f. loc-tis place.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to or concerned with ‘place’ or 
position in space. Now chiefly in local sUttaiion. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. r And also in recountyng of hye 
hystorya? the comune vnder>tondyngi.s better content to the 
ymag[i)nacion local than to symple auctoryte to which it is 
submysed. Ihid, Envoy 250 The ymagynacion locall. X56i 
T. Norton CaMds [yist. iv. xvii. (1634J 675 niarg., A local 
presence of the body of Christ. X590SHAKS. Mlds. H. v. i. X7 
(ist Qo. Fisher 1600) G 3 The Poets penne turnes them to 
shapes, And giues to ayery nothing, a locall habitation. 
And a name. 1659 Pearson Creed 1839) 335 As to a local 
descent into the infernal parts they all agree. 2706 W, Jones 
Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 46 .Some of these Powers have 
borrowed their Denominations from Local Extension. 1777 
Priestley Matt. tySpir. (1782) I.xix. 231 ITie Cartesians., 
maintain . . that spirits have no extension, nor local presence. 
x8i8 Cruise Diti'cst (ed. 2) VI, 341 The local situation of 
the lands devised. 2862 Stanley yWo. C/i. (1877) 1. v. 109 
This change of local situation was at once a change of moral 
condition. 

tb. Having the attribute of * place’ or spatial 
position. Obs. 

1533 Frith Answ. More (1548) 55, Y® Lord, whiche to 
shewe bis humanile to lie locall (that is to saye : contained 
in one place onely) dyd saye vnto his disciples. I ascende 
vnto my father. Jhid. 55 b, Howe dyd he ascende in to 
heauen, but because he is locall and a veij man. 1565 
Jewel ReiUe Hardings Attszu. vi. 348 His [Harding’sJ 
answeare js, that Christes bodie is Local onely in one place. 
XS77 _tr. ButUnger^s Decades (1592) 734 Angels peraduenture 
at this dale are more aptly saide to bee locall or in place not 
circumscriptiuely, but definitiuely. 1621 BuRTON_.r4«<T/. 
Mel II, ii. Ml. (1651) 346 [They] will have Hell amatcrialland 
locall fire in the t-enter of the earth. X7i8 Prior Solomon 
L 564 A higher flight the venturous goddess tries, Le.aving 
material worlds, and local skies. 1729 Swift Direct. 
Birthday Song 2-^2 That sound divine the truth has spoke 
all. And pawn'd his word; Hell is not local. 

i* c. Local motion, movement from place to place, 
motion of iranslation. locomotion. Obs. 

xS6r Eoen Arte Nanig. i. ^iL xoThe elementes are 
moueable by locall motion. 1644 Diccy Nat. Bodies 


xxiiu 2 o 8 Zoophytes, .that is such creatures as though they 
goe^ not from place to place, and so cause a locall motion of 
their whole substance, yet in their partes, they haue a dis- 
tinct and articulate motion. 167S Cuoworth Intetl. Syst. 
I. V. 831 It is certain, that cogitation, (phancy, intellection, 
and volition) are no local motions. *707 Curios, in Hush, 
Card. 34 Plants have no local or progressive hlotion. 

d, . Grammar. Relating to place or situation. 

2842 Jelf Greek Gram. II. 230 {keadingy Local Dative. 

2845 Ibid. I. 296 [Adverbs] are divided into a. Local,.. 
h. Temporal, ,.c. Modal fete.]. Ibid. 298 I’he Local ad- 
verbs in ri, as. . exci. 28S9 E. A, SoNkes'ScheiN I.at. Gram. 

§ 348 Local Clause.s. (Clauses of Place.) 

e. Ps3'chol. Local sign (after G. localzetchetf ) : 
that element in a sensation which is the basis of' 
our instinctive judgement as to its locality. 

1874 Sully Sensation Intuition 70. 2884 Bosanquet 
tr. Lotze's Mciaph. 490. 

2 . Belonging to a particular place on the earth’s 
surface; pertaining to or existing in a particular 
region or district. 

^ Local time ; the time of day or night reckoned from the 
instant of transit of the mean sun over the local meridian. 

^ ?24.. in Myrr. our Ladye p. xxl, Priuileges ordynarj- 
iniunccions localle statutes hxudable custons decrees & a! 
other ordynaunces. 2612 Seluen Iltustr. Drayton's Poly- 
olbs i. init., If in Prose and Religion it were as iustifiable,as 
in Poetry and Fiction, to inuoke a Locall power . . I would 
iherin ioyne with the Author. 268710 ^'a^d.Coll. 9 :^ 05 . II 
(O. H. S.) II2 That College had the Bishop of Winche.ster 
for their Visitor Local. 1740 Pitt Aineid viti. 461 The 
Swains the Local Majesty rever'd, Anecd. W. Pitt 11. 
xxi.x. 135, I have no local attachments ; it is indifferent to 
me, whether a man was rocked in his cradle on this side or 
that side of the Tweed. 2833 Hf.rschel iii. 139 Two 

observatories . . provided with accurate means of determining 
their respective local times. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. 

I. 6ia no‘c, OJdmi.von, who svas a boy at Bridgewater when 
the battle was fought,. .was so much under the influence of 
local passions that.hU local information was u‘ieless to him. 
2868 Gladstone yuv. ih (1870) 31 The name Pp'Jia 

. . is only a local name of a settlement of . . Boeotians. 1892 
E. Peacock iV, Brendon II. 313 Mr. Yeo, the local lawyer. 

b. With restrictive force: Limited or peculiar 
to a particular place or places. 

2613 G. Sandys Trav. 170 Those ceremonies that are not 
locall, I willinglyomit. 2782 Cowpgr Retirement 119 Truth 
is not local, God alike pervades And fills the world of traffic 
and the shades. 1811 Henry Isabella 1. 3 Her ideas were 
as local as Andrew’s , and they neither of them seemed likely 
to disturb the brain of the other. 2860 Motley Netherl, 
(1868) I. i. 5 The importance of the struggle would have 
been more local and temporary. 2871 Morley Carlyle in 
Crit, M/sc. Str. t. (1878) 189 That letter (of the moral law) 
read in our own casual and'local interpretation. 

c. Belonging to a town or some comparatively 
small district, as distinct from the state or country 
as a whole. Zocal govertimeni^ the administration 
of the affairs of a town (or other limited area) by 
its inhabitants, as distinguished from such admin- 
istration by the state at large. 

Local board', in England and Wales spec, (see quots. 
1863 and 1902).^ Local Government Board: a department 
of State established in 2871. to act as the central authority 
for Local Government in England and Wales. 

x688 Coiuiect. Cot. Kec. (1859) III. 439 The law that doth 
confirm o' locall lawes. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. v. i. 
(1869) II. 402 The local or provincial expenses of which the 
benefit is local or provincial.. ought 'to be no burden upon 
the general revenue of the Society. 2786 Burkc W. Hast- 
ings Wks. 1842 II. 191 He the said Warren Hastings hath 
left the said troops, by his new treaty, without any local 
controul. j8x8 Hallam Mid, Ages (18721 I. 128 Such is the 
national importance which a merely loc.^l privilege may 
sometimes bestow. 2844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III, 
279 The local government was involved in a discussion with 
the Supreme Court at the Presidency. x86o Mill Repr. 
Goz't. (18651 116/2 Among the duties classed as local, or per- 
formed by local functionaries, there are many which might 
with equal propriety be termed national. 2863 H. Cox 
Instit. Ill- ix. 732-3 In the places and districts in which the 
[Local Government} Act U adopted, it is carried into execu- 
tion by local Boards.. The local Boards have extensive 
powers of undertaking and regulating the drainage and 
cleansing of towns, the suppresMOn of nuisances, and 
similar mailers of police. 2880 E. Robertson in Encycl, 
Brit. XL 21 Local government repeals on a small scale the 
features of the supreme government, but its business js 
chiefly judicial and administrative. 2901 Fairlie Munic. 
Administr. 69 An important change ..was made by the 
Local Government Act of 1894 . . The urban local boards 
arc called Urban Disirict Councils, and the term of office 
of the councillors is fixed at three years. 

d. In various specific collocations. Local ox- 
amination, the name given to certain examinations 
of boys and girls, held in a number of different 
places under the direction of a central board at 
one of the Universities. Local preacher (among 
the Methodists), a layman who is authorized to 
preach in the disirict in which he resides, as dis- 
tinguished from the ordained itinerant ministers. 
Local rank (see quot. 1876). Local veto: the 
prohibition of the sale of liquors in a district, 
under the system of local option (see e); hence 
the nonce-wds. local-veloist, -veloism. 

1772 Wesley Wks. (1872) III. 476 A Justice levied a fine 
on a Local Preacher, on pretence of the Conventicle Act. 
2858 Exam. Students Not Meihbers Unru. Camb. 15 Notice 
for Local Examinations. x86i 4/4 Ann. Rep, Delegacy 
(Local Exam.) i The Oxford Local Examinations for the 
year 1S61 commenced on Tuesday, May 28. 2876 Vovle & 
Stevenson Milit. Diet. (ed. 3) 327 Local ratlk, the rank 
given to an officer in her Majesty’s service serving in a 


foreign land with other troop'?, whereby he is placed In hi.s 
praper position, as regards^ equality of rank, with those 
officers whose first comjidssions are of the same date, but 
wfto have been more fortunate in promotion. 1885 i^Hn. 
Wesleyan Confer. 369 Our supply of Jliiiisters is draum 
from our Local-preachers. 2894 Sir W. Lawson in Westnr. 
Rev. 27 Sept. 4/3 What woulj happen if they, the Local 
Vetoists. got their bill ? 190a A. J. Balfour in Daily Nesvs 
29.^j‘^y 2/5 Perhaps the hon. baronet would reverse his 
opinion about the infallibility of democracies, or even of 
local vetoism. 

e. Local option. The right granted by the 
legislature of a country or state to the inhabitants 
of each particular district to decide whether the 
trade in liquor shall be prohib'.ted within the dis- 
trict. ^ Hence occas. by extension, the principle of 
allowing localities to decide for themselves whether 
they will accept or reject certain regulations. Hence 
Local optionism, the principle of local option; 
Local optionist. an advocate of local option. 

2878 Samuelson Hist. Drink 2iZ note. The tendency of 
legislation seems to be towards ‘local option* or *pe^mi^stve 
pn hibiiion 1880 Daily News 28 Jan. 2/4 The Home 
Rulers, the Teetotallers, the Local Opiionists, 2882 Encycl. 
Bnt. XIV. 688/2 Those celebrated ‘local option laws’ 
V hich are in force in some of the U idled Stales. Ibid. 689/1 
Such laws are in force in Massachusetts, New Jersey (which 
had the Chatham Local Option Law of 1871), New Hamp- 
.shire, Connecticut, and Vermont. 2882 III. Arnold Irish 
Ess. 174 Measures like that for granting Local Option, as it 
is called, for doing away the addiction of our lower cla-JS to 
their porter and their gin. 190X Scotsman 28 Feb. 6/3 The 
reluctance of the Welsn and Alidland miners to admit the 
principle of local option. 

3 . J.aw. (In renderings of the AF. phrases chose 
local, trespas local . ) 

2598 Kitchin Courts Lett iSo b, Pur ceo que !e chose est 
local, & annex al fiankeien. 2607 Cowel Interpr. s.v. 
Chose, Chose locall is such a thing as is annexed to .a place. 
For example; a mill is chose locall. [With reference to 
Kitchin-1 2708 Termes de la Ley 419 An Action of Tres- 
pass for Battery, is transitory and not local, and therefore 
the place need not be. .set down in the Declaration. 2727- 
42 Chambers Cycl. s-v. Trespass, Trespass local is that 
which is so annexed to the place certain, that if the 
defendant join issue upon a place, and traverse the place 
mentioned in the declaration, and aver it ; it is enough to 
defeat the action. 


4 . Pertaining to a particular place in a system^ 
series, etc , or to a particular portion of an object. 

a. Perlaining to, or affecting, a particular part 
or organ of the body. Cbieffy JiPed.^ of diseases, 
ailments, etc., and hence of remedies which are 
applied to such ailment?. 

2541 R. Copland Guydon's Formul, R ij b, The f)Tste shal 
be of the locall remedyes of hole opostemes. 2543 Tra* 
HERON Vigo's Chirurg. 25 b/2 The doctours make no men- 
tion of locale medicines in these diseases. 2606 Shaks. Tr, 
4- Cr. IV. V. 244 Tell me you Heauens, in which port of his 
body Shall I destroy himt Whether there, or there, or 
there, That 2 may giue the locall wound a name. 1667 
Mzlto.v P. L, xii. 387 Dream not of thir fight, As of a 
Duel, or the local wounds Of head or heel. 2706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Local Medicaments, those Remedies that are 
apply’d outwardly to a particular Place, or Part ; as Plais- 
ters, Salves, Ointments, etc. 2B04 Abekkethv Surg. Obs. 
T45, 1 employed only local rnearis for their cure. 2823 J, 
Thomson Led. Jnjlam. 279 Tlie Local or Topical treatment 
of inflammation. 2834 Cycl. Pract. Med. III. 49/2 The 
symptoms may be considered as local and general, the local 
being, principally, oain, tenderness, and tumcfaLlion; the 
general, fever Jetc.j. 2874 Sully Sensation ^ Intuition 
56 The exqui'iie delicacy of local sensibility, especially 
that of the retina. 2899 Atlbrff/'s Syst. Med. Vll. 21 A 
local inflammation or haemorrhage. 


b. Electricity and Magnetism, Local action, 
action between different parts of a plate in an 
electric battery as distinguished from the general 
action of the batter}'. Local a/lrac/ioft (see qnot. 
1867). Local btttlay, /(7(rt7/^'/m///(seeqnot. j868). 
Local current, a current set up by local action ; 
also, a current in a local circuit. 

2841 Brande Man. Chem. (ed. 5) 297 In the common 
batter)', much local action takes place upon the zinc plates 
without contributing to the circulating forces. 1867 Smyth 
SaihVs IVortf-bk., Local attraction, the effect of the iron 
in a ship on her compasses; it varies with the position of 
a compass in a ship, also with that of a ship on the earth's 
surface, and with the direction of the ship’s head. 2K8 
CviXEY Handhk. Telegr. (2^. ^^st^Local circuit, one which 
includes only the apparatus in the office, and is closed by a 
relay, . .Local \battery\, the battery of a local circuit, 1876 
Pkecce & SivEWKicHT Telegraphy 101 We then work hy 
local currents. Ibid., A local battery. Ibid. 102 In flowing 
through R’ it . . completes the local circuit by which the 
local current flows from L'B’ through M'- 

c. Arilh. Local value: that value (of a numeral 
figure) that depends on its place or serial position. 

2853 Barn. Smith Arilh. fr Algebra{\%sV a All numbers 
have a simple or intrinsic value, and also a local vaiu . 

d. Photogr. Local reduction (see r,. 

2892 BothamLEV Ilford Man. Photogr. vim63 «* 

duction (i.e. reduction of parts of ‘he image) 
lying a very weak solution of the 


by, .applying a very v 

e. Local colour : (a) Fainting. 


The colour 


which is natnral to each object or 1“' . ^ ^ ,j,g 
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detail of the characteristic features of a par- 
ticular period or country (c.g. manners, dress, 
scenery, etc.), in order to produce an impression 
of actuality. _ _ _ - 

17ZI Tjsw.'EXy Local ColourSy’m painting, are such as are 
natural and proper for each particular Object in a Picture. 
1782 J. 'I*. Dillon tr. Meiigs' Sk, Art Paint. 76 The local 
tints of the flesh, in every part are admirably diversified. 
/ 3 /V. 80 If Titian was happy in his tints, and the local 
colour of his objects, Correggio .. exceeded him in [etc. j. 
1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) Xlll. 599/2 ITe happy dispo.si* 
tions of colour.-? both proper and local. 1821 Craig Lect. 
Draining i. 15 The objects were all drawn, .with a pen and 
..then ininly washed over with indications of their local 
colours. 1859 Gullick Sc Timibs Paint. 8 The local colour, 
which is the self colour of an object, and what we me.'in 
when we talk of a ‘ red coat 'ora* green field 1884 Sat. 
Rev. 22 Nov. 666/e There are [in Doris\ some capital 
pictures of the times of landlord shooting .. without any- 
thing Irish in character, or dialogue, or local colour. 

6. Pertaining to places (in the geographical sense) 
or to an individual place as such. 

1605 Camden Retn.y Sttrnanies {i6t4,) ua The most sur- 
names in number, the most ancient, and of best account, 
haue bene local, deduced from places in Normandie and 
the coyntries confining. *857 R. Morris {title) The Etymo- 
logy of Local Names. J\!od. One of the most trustworthy 
of local etymologists. 

• 6. Math, 1 ertaining to a locus. Local problem, 
a problem in ■which the object is to determine a 
geometrical locus. 

1704 Harris Ze.r. Tcchn.^ Local Ptvhleiit. a 1865 Sir 
W. K. Hamilton Elent. Qtiateni. (1899) I. 39 The degreeof 
the function^ or of the local equation, marks (as before) 
the order of the curve [etc.]. 

B. sb. (absol. use of the adj.) 

1, A person who is attached by his occupation, 
function, etc. to some particular place or district; 
an inhabitant of a particular locality. Chiefly//. 

1835 Hood Poetry, Prose, ff J^orse xxxv, How sweet to 
he drawn for the locals By songs setting valour a-gog. tSgt 
‘ H. Haliburton' Ochil Idylls 148 Gang freely, fishers, by 
'their banks, Baiih foreign loons an’^ locals. 1900 U^esini. 
Gaz. 16 Mar, r/3 He has been what is known in the legal 
world as a ‘ local '—that is, he has confined his practice to 
courts of Lanca.shire, and has not taken up a professional 
abode in London, xgoi H. G. Hutchinson in Longm. Mag. 
July 836 We go to some ‘rough ’ as the locals call it — 
ground of long grass, .giving fine protection for partridges. 

b. esp. A local preacher (see A. 2 d). 

1824 Carr Craven Dial. Gloss. 90 Local, a local preacher 
amongst the Methodists. 1889 T. E. Brown Manx Witch, 
etc. X2I He cudn go on by the hour Like these Locals. 

2. Something local. 

a. An item of local interest in a newspaper; 
collect., local news, matter of local interest. 

. a 1869 W. Carlcton Farm Ballads, EditoPs Guest 56 So 
long as the paper was crowded with ‘ locals ‘ containing 
their names. i 8 S 3 Carrie When a Mads Single (1900) 
X7/1 There's a column of local coming in, and a concert in 
the People's Hall. 

b. A postage-stamp current only in a certain 
district, c. U. S. Postal matter bearing an address 
locally used but not known generally. 

J870 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. Feb, Suppl. 3/1 The 
apparently interminable Russian locals. 1873 Ibid. Jan. 
5 uppl. 4 Kussian and Egyptian Locals. 1882 U. S. Vffic. 
Postal Guide 68 r Locals and nixes. Matter addressed to 
places which are not post offices is unmailable. 

d. Telegraphy. A local battery or circuit (see 

A, 4 b). 1875 Knight D/c/. Mech, 

e. A local train ; a train which serves the 
stations of a particular district. (In recent Diets.) 

1902 Strand Mag. Jan. 74/2 He boarded the local in the 
morning. 

f. A local examination (see A. ad). 

x^3 Athenxum 4 Feb. 157/3 This [book] is intended 
mainly for students preparing for. .the University Locals. 

■ 3jOCal(lua'kal),7/..SViJ/rA(7ru. [LLocalh.] trans. 
‘To apportion an increase of salary to a minister 
among different landholders* (Jam.) ; to lay the 
charge of such stipend on or upon a landholder or 
his land. 

XS 93 '^cts yas. (1816) IV. 34/1 To locall suffi- 
cicnt stipendis. 1695 J. Sage Fund. Charter Wks. (1844) 
1 . 248 Ihe Earl of Morton ..had fl.Tttered the Church 
out of their possession of the thirds of the benefices, .. 
promising instead thereof locallcd stipends upon the minis- 
tci-s. a 17M (see Locality 5 b]. x8o8 Act 48 Geo. Ill, 
c. 138 § 14 Ihe Right of any Heritor to surrender his 
valued Teind in place of subjecting his Lands, to the 
Amount of the Stipend locallcd upon them, shall not 
be taken away. x8xo Scott Antiq. xix, A clause, which 
had occurred in a process for localling his last augmentation 
of stipend. 1872 Belts Princ. Law Scot, § 1162 (ed. 6) 496 
The localling or apportioning of the burden on ihe un- 
exhausted temd is under the iurisdiction of the Court of 
Session as Commissioners of Teinds, 1877 in Cases Crt. 
Sepion 4ih Ser. IV. 1127 The proceedings shewed that at 
this lime there was sufficient free teind without localling on 
heritors who had heritable rights. Ibid, The lands were 
iocalled on for stipend in an interim locality in 1853. x88o 
Law Rep., App. Cases V. 249 A scheme of locality was 
prepared, U lodged objections to the scheme in .so far as it 
locallcd mmisier’s stipend on clghiy-one acr« of his land. 

Locale, erroneous form of Local jA* 
Localism (lo«*kaliz’mV [f. Loc.nl o. + 

L Attachment to a locality, esp. to the place in 
which one lives; limitation of ideas, sympathies, 
and interests growing-out of such attachment; 


disposition to favour what is' local. Also (with 
//.), an instance of this state of mind. 

1843 Borrow Bible in Spain x-wii. (1S72) r6o, I have 
never seen the spirit of localism which is so prevalent 
throughout Spain more strong than at Saint James, a 1852 
Webster irks. (1877) II. 526, I am one of those who believe 
that our government is not to be destroj-ed by localisms, 
North or South. 1877 S. Bowles in Merriam Lrye (1885) 
II. 428 Congress is simply an aggregate seething and strug- 
gling of a great number of localisms — rarely or never losing 
themselves in the stream of national or patriotic feeling. 
1883 Spectator 30 June 828 Agriculture is more weighted 
by what we may call the localism of labour than by any 
other single cause. 

2. Something characteristic of a particular loca- 
lity ; a localizing feature ; a local idiom, custom, 
or the like. 

1823 E. Moor (////e) Suffolk Words and Phrases, or an 
attempt to collect the Lingual Localisms of that County. 
1839 C. Ct-ARK {title) John Noakes and I^Iary Styles.. .A 
Poem, exhibiting some of the most striking lingual localisms 
peculiar to Essex. 1850 Freeman In Ecctesiologist X. 284 
Architectural localisms, as illustrated by the churches of 
Northamptonshire and Leicestershire. 1858 Alntx Claires 
38 All talk scandal, gossip, localisms. 1897 Saga-Bk. Viking 
Club Jan. 306 Brushing away many of the most interesting 
localisms in thought and language. 

Localist (l^n'kalist). [f. Local a. -f -1ST.] 
One who inclines to treat or regard things as local, 
to subject them to local conditions, etc. ; a student 
of what is local ; one who assigns a local origin to 
(diseases). 

1683 O. U. Parish Churches tta Conventicles 16 The 
Legislators had more regard to the Duty, than to the Place 
of It, and had more respect to the Discretion of the Priest, 
than this Localist hath; be labouring more for the Circum- 
stance of Place, to gratify Ins own Humour, then the Inten- 
tion of the Thing to edify the Congregation. 1853 Cycl. 
Pract. Med. 11 . 163 In our opinion, bowi essentiahsts and 
I localists have taken a much too limited view of the etiology 
of f^ever. x86o Berkeley Brit. Fungol. 55 Where species 
are very dilficult to distinguish, it is in general because 
forms are separated which are too closely allied, an evil 
which is familiar enough to every practical botanist, though 
apt to be overlooked or completely ignored by the in- 
e.vperienced or mere localists. ipox Q. Rev. Oct. 542 The 
‘Localists’ attributed the epidemics to local conditions, 
atmospheric changes, uncleanliness, and so forth. 

Localistic (l^nkali*stik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] 
Of a theory : Attributing a local nature or origin. 

1882 Pop. Sei. Monthly XX. 536 The localistic theory of 
cholera. 1896 AllbtPPsSyst. Med. I. 88x Until now he has 
defended the ‘localistic* view [of the origin of cholera 
poison] against those of Koch and the contagionists. 1899 
E, P. Morris in Amer, yrnt. Philol. XX. 323 As long as 
the conflict between localistic and grammatical theories of 
the cases is undecided. 

Locality (Dkre*liti). fa. F. locaUte,- ad, late L. 
locdlitdtem, f. locdlis Local.] 

1, The fact or quality of having a place, lhat is, 
of having position in space. 

1628 Bp. Hall Old Relig. vii. § 3. ^ It destroye.s the 
truth of Christs humane bodie, in that it ascribes quaniitie 
to it, without extension, without localitie. x66i Blount 
Glossogr., Locality, the being of a thing in a place. x66r 
Glanvill Van, Dogiuattzmg xi. 100 That the Soul and 
Angels, ,they^ have nothing to do with grosser locality, is 
generally opinton'd. 1772-82 Mason Eng. Gnrd. j. i8r 
Come then, thou sister MuseJTrom whom the mind Wins 
for her airy visions colour, form. And fix’d locality; sweet 
Painting, come. 1790 Han. More Relig. Fash. - World 
(1791) 34 1 'he locality of Hell, and the existence of an 
Evil Spirit, are annihilated.' 1855 1 ^* Spencer Princ. 
Psychol. VI. xiiu (1872) II. 174 Imagine a solitar>’ point A, 
in space which has no asrignable bounds; and suppose 
it possible for that point to be known by a being having 
no locality, 

2. The fact of being local, in the sense of belong- 
ing to a particular spot. Also//. local character- 
istics, feelings, or prejudices. Obs. 

1771 Mrs. Griffith Hist. Lady Barton 1 . 33 And now 
I talk of coaches, I have never set my foot in our.'t, since 
you left London : I begin to tbink lhat this is carrying the 
idea of locality loo far, and will therefore order it to set me 
down at the play-house, this evening. 1791 Burke Th. Fr. 
Affairs Wks. 1802 IV. 14 These factions.. weakened and 
distracted ihe locality of patriotism. iBoz A. Hamilton 
Wks. (x 886) VII. 246 The vast variety of humors, prepos- 
sessions and localities which, in the much diversified com- 
position of these States, militate against the weight and 
authority of the Genera! Government, 

. 3. pi. The features or surroundings of a particular 
place. [So Fr. Jocalitiy * particularite on circon- 
stance locale’ (Littr^).] 

1628 Scott F. M. Perth x. Owing to the height to which 
he was raised, and the depth of the vaulted archway, his 
eye could but indistinctly reach the opposite and external 
portal. It is necessary to notice these localities. 1832 G. 
Downes Lett. Cant. Countries 1 . 6r After nightfall we 
walked over to Sallenches. The localitie.s about the bridge 
reminded me of Milltown in the County of Dublin. 

4. a. l‘he situation or position of an oi)ject; the 
place in which it is, or is to be found ; esp. geo- 
graphical place or situation, e.g. of a plant or 
mineral. 

i8t6 BucklandC^o/.^ II. Index, Lignite, localities of. 
Ibid. Lituitc, locality and character of. 1838 Hawthorne 
Avter. Note<Bks. (1883) 202 A blind man . . feeling all around 
him with his canc, so as to find out his locality. 1850 
Roiiertson Serm, Ser. iii. iv. (1872) 53 The anatomist can 
tell you tliat the localities of these powers are difierent. 
x86o Tyndall Glac. 11. xiv. 303 He insists upon the power 
of the glaciers to mould themselves to their localities. X894 


H. Nisbet Bttsh Girts Rom. The reports, fnat the 

police were sending down constantly, of his supposed localiiv 
and outrages. ^ 

b. A place or district, of undefined extent, con- 
sidered as the site occupied by certain persons or 
things, or as the scene of certain activities. 

■ 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. 1 . 321 Pallas mentions that, in the 
same locality, opposite old Temruk, a submarine eruption 
took place in 1799. 1862 Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) I.'xv. 201 
The deliverer i.s to be sought in the locality nearest to tne 
chief scene of the invasion, 1880 Hauchton Phys. Geog.K'i. 
185 The tremendous rainfall of the Khasi Hilb, amounting 
in some localities, .to 559 inches of annual rainfall. 

6. Sc. +a. An assessment, tax, or -levy, esp. one for 
the support of soldiers or other war-expenses. Obt. 

1640 in Minute Bk. WarCmnm. Kirkcudbright 
Desyering the said Committie to allot and allocate to thame 
. .ane competent localitie, furtUe of the redre-^t of thair said 
husbands' rentes, goodes and geir, for aliment of thame and 
thair said childrene. 1659 in Clarke Papers '1901) IV. x6i 
We are in greate want of monies, to carry on our Locality, 
for coales and candle, all the six Companies beinge draune 
into the Cittadell. 1679 in M'Dowell Hist. Dumfries 
xxxvii. (1873) 426 Ane months locality for sixty horse. 1686 
Corshill Baron-Court Book in Ayr^ Wigton Arch. Coll. 
(1884) IV. 172 James Bichet. .persued Robert Lachlaneand 
Johne Wyllie..for the 2 palrte pryce of ane seek, ..lost by 
them in takeing localitie to sojouris whh come. 1687 
Cameronian Soc. Let. to Friends in Shield Faithf.^ Con. 
tendings (1780) 301 Paying any of their wicked impositions, 
as Militia-money,’ Cess, Locality, or Fines. 

Comb. 1685 J. Renwick Serm. (1776) 151 Then shall cess 
payers and locality-payers be paid home. 

b. ' J'he apportioning of an increase of the 
parochial stipend on the landholders, according to 
certain rules* (Jam.); the stipend as apportioned. 
Also short for decree of locality. 

1664 in MorisonDrerr. Crt. Session (1806) XXXIII. 14789 
There being but a decreet of modification, and no locality, 
the Earl alleged locality should be first made, a 1768 
Erskine fnsiii. ii. x. § 47 (1773) 359 Where a determinate 
quantity of stipend . . is modified to a minister out of Ihe 
tithes of the parish,. the decree is called of luodificatim'. 
but where that quantum is also Iocalled < r proportioned 
among the diflerent landholders liable in the stipend, it if 
styled a decree 0/ modification and locality, 1870 in Cases 
Crt. Session 3rd Ser. IX. 59 This was a proce.S5 of aug- 
mentation, modification, and locality of the stipend of the 
parish of Cameron. In the locality . . one of the heritors . . 
objected to the interim scheme of locality prepared by the 
common agent, on the ground that [etc. 1 . 1883 Ritchie 
St. Baldrcd 23 (E. D. D.) The Old Localitie, payable to the 
minister of Tyninghame, by way of minute. ’ 

c, (See quots.) 

^ 1807-8 R, Bell Dict.LawScot. (xSisIs.v., The term locality 
is also applied to such lands as a widow has secured to her 
by her contract in liferent. These are .said to be her locality 
lands. ^ 1872 BelPs Princ. Law Scot. § 1947 (ed., 6) 831 In 
the .stipulations of a marriage contract these points are 
important— X. A provision by jointure, locality, etc., if 
accepted, discharges the claim of lerce. .. Locality is an 
appropriation of certain lands to the wife in liferent ; her 
security depending on the completion of her right by infeft* 
inent duly recorded. 

6. Law. Limitation to a county, district, or place. 

1768 Blackstoke Comm. in. xxiii. 384 7 'he locality of 
trial required by the common law seems a consequence of 
the antient locality of .jurisdiction. All over the world, 
actions transitory follow the person of the defendant, terri- 
torial suits must be discussed in the territorml tribunal. 

7. Phrenol. The faculty of recognizing and re- 
membering places. 

1815 Spurzheim Physiognom. Syst. (ed. 2) 364, xxiv’. Organ 
of locality. Ibid. 368 Tliis faculty measures distance, and 
gives notions of perspective : it makes the traveller, geo- 
grapher and landscape-painter; it recollects localities and 
judges of symmetry'. Hence it seems to me that it is the 
faculty of locality in general. X875E. C'Stedman Victorian 
Poets 187 To use the lingo of the phrenologists, his locality 
is better than his individuality. 

8. Psychol, in plir. se/ise of loca/ily\see quots.). 
x888 Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 4S0/2 These investigations 

show not only that the skin is sensitive, but that one is able 
with great precision to distinguish the part touched. This 
latter power is usually called the sense of locality. 1889 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Locality, sense of, the faculty of distinguish* 
ing the part of a sensory surface to which a stimulus is 
applied. 

• Localizable (I^^kalsi’zab’l), a. [f. Localize 

V . + -ARLE ] That can be localized. 

xBss H. Spencer Princ. Psych, vir. xvii. (1872) II. 467 
Such components of consciousness, .being unlocalizable in 
space, and being but indefinitely localizable in time. 1865 
I*. H. Laino in Ess. Relig. ff Lit. Ser. i. 196 It is the same 
locahsable faculty that Is supposed in ihe idea of the names 
being ‘ called upon ’ one, as a pledge of God's favour. 1879 
H. Spencer Data of Ethics vi. 78 The feelings classed as 
emotions, which are not localizable in the bodily fr.amc- 
tvork. 

Localization (l^ukalsiz/^'Jan). [f. Localizk 

V . + -ATIUN.] 

I. The action of making local, fixing in a certain 
place, or attaching to a certain locality ; the fact 
of being localized. Also, an instance of such action 
or condition. 

1833 Sir E. S. Creasy Eng. Constit. (1858) ’T71 The con- 
trast as to the centralization or localization of adminlstra- 
live power, which exists Ijetween England and other 
civilized countries. 1872 Cardwell in Hansird Pari. Deb, 
jrd Ser. CCIX. 895 With us, therefore, localization means 
identification with a locality for the purposes of recruiting, 
of iraining. of connecting Regulars witli auxiliaries [etc.). 
xMs Law Times 14 Feb. 276/x Nothing lends more strongly 
than localisation to confirm the despotic instincts, iri a 
judge. .... 



LOCALIZE. 


38 ! 


LOCATE, 


b. Phys, The process of fixing, or fact of being 
fixed, in some particular part or organ of the body. 

i8ss H; Spcncer Princ. Psychol, v. vi. (1870) 1 . 573 Localiza- 
tion of function is the law of all organization whatever. 
1861 T. J. Graham Pract. Med. 214 The inflammation may 
be stated to be the effect of the^ localization in the peri- 
toneum of the influence of a specific morbid poison. 1878 
Foster Physiol, tii. vi. § 3. 500 Hence it became very com- 
mon to deny the existence of any localization of functions 
in the convolutions of the hemisphere, 

2. Assignment (in thought- or statement) to a 
particular place or locality. Also, the ascertaining 
or determination of the locality of an object. 

t8i6 G. S. Faber Ori^. Pagan Idol. HI. 494 'rhis curious 
though very natural localization of historj*. 1832 IPestm. 
Rev. XVn. 405 To Bala Lake, .there is a legend attached, 
which might be imagined to be a localization of the Deluge. 
1857 Zoologist XV. 5479 The determination of the seat of 
these functions, or in other words their localization, has 
been attempted in every way. iB8j W. H. Pbeece in 
Nature No. 620. 465 In order to apply this apparatus to the 
localisation of a bullet in a wound. ^ x88* Grosart Spenser's 
JPhs. III. p. ciii, The .. fact .. disproves this attempted 
localisation of her in the* Valeof Evesham’. 1884 Bosanquet 
tr. Lolzc's Metapk. § 275. 481 The psychological gene^is of 
our ideas of space and the localisation of the impressions of 
sense. xSSS J. Ward in Encycl. BHl. XX. 52/r What has 
been, .called the ‘localization and projection’ of sensations. 
1899 Ailbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 139 The localisation of the 
physical signs, and the difference in the mechanical effects 
produced, will probably make this fact clear. 

Localize ;lDU'kabiz), v. [f. Local a. + -ize.] 

1. trans. To make local in character; to invest 
or imbue with the characteristics of a particular 
place or locality. 

179* Mary Wollstonecr. Rights JPem. 123 May it not 
be fairly inferred that their (re*, the nobility's] local situation 
swallowed up the man, and produced a chamcier similar to 
that of women, who are locallized, if I may be allowed the 
word, by the rank they are placed in, by courtesy? a *796 
Burns Re/narhs Sc. Songs WUs. 1834 VIJI. 18 Songs are 
always less or more localised (if 1 may be allowed the* verb) by 
some of the modifications of time and place. 

2. To fi.x or plant in a particular place or dis- 
trict, or in a particular part or point of any whole 
or system. Usually with limitative force : To 
restrict or confine ia a particular place or area; 
to make local in range or currency. 

1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXV. 162 Their privi- 
leged banks [etc.). .which unnaturally localize and accumu- 
late wealth, that was intended by nature for equal ditfusion 
among the skllfu] and industrious, a 1835 J. MAcCcLLocft 
Proofs Illustr. AUrib, Cod (1837) HI. xlii. gt To localize 
peculiar foods to peculiar climates. 1839 Spirit Metrob. 
Conserv, Press (*840) I. p4 There, on that spot, stands tne 
fatal axe of^the revolutionary tribunal, naturalised every- 
where, localised everywhere. 1859 G. Wilson Gateways 
Ryiowi. (ed. 3) 96 Though we are in the halnt of speaking 
of it Isc, the sense of touch] as localised in the fingers. 
x866 Grove Contrib. Sei, in Corr, Phys. Forces 2ot The 
power of localising, if the term be permitted, heat which 
would otherwise be dissipated. 18M DaUy Nexvs 25 July 
5/1 Contributors may subscribe either to the general fund, 
or, if they prefer it, to the local institute. . . It would be 
a matter for general regret if any very large proportion of 
the contributors localised their money. 

b. To identify ^Yilh a particular locality or 
localities ; to attach to particular districts. 

1870 Daily Tel. 24 Nov., The advocates for ‘localising’ 
tlie Army give us advice of the most valuable kind.' 187* 
Cardwell in Hansard Pari. Deh. 3rd Ser. CCIX. 89s The 
principles on which we propose to localize the Army. 

c. To concentrate (attention) upon a particular 
spot. 

xSzo W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XCII. 62 Localizing 
attention on the meritoriousparts. x86x Wv.vter Soc. Bees 
493 Thus we may will that a spot in the skin shall itch, and 
it will iich^ if we can only localize our attention upon the 
point sufficiently. 

3. To attribute (in thought or statement) to a 
particular place or locality; to find or invent 
a locality for, ascertain or determine the locality 
of. Occas. const, to. 

x8i6 G. S. Faber Orig.^ Pagan Idol. 11 . 254 The mere 
ATinity of local appropriation, similar lo that by which they 
severally localized the hUtory of tlie deluge and the appuhe 
of the Ark. 1833 Wordsw. Fancy Tradition, Thus 
everywhere to truth Tradition clings, Or Fancy localizes 
Powers we love. ^1849 H. Coleridge Ess. (1S51} H. 270 
note, The Romans appropriated and localised every tale 
and tradition. x8ss Bain Se^tses Ini. n. i. § 12 (1864) 97 
Part of the agreeable feeling in the exercise of the muscular 
organs, .can be localised, or referred to the mviscles actually 
engaged. 1868 Bain Ment. 4 * Mor. Sci. 4 Descartes localized 
mind in the pineal gland. 1875 H. James R. Hudson vii. 
232 It .seemed lo him that he bad seen her before, but he 
was unable to localize her face. 1879 Cassetts Techtt. Educ. 
in. 182 At first it was a somewhat difficult matter to dis- 
cover the exact place of the fault, or, as It is termed, to 
* localise' it. 1879 St. George's Hosb. Rep.^ IX. 664 He was 
again attacked by intense headache, which could not be 
loc.alised to any particular part of the head. 

Hence Lo’calizing vbl. sb. nnd ppl. n, 
x8x6 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol, 1 . 397 The localizing 
humour of their religion, 1841 I, Taylor Auc. Chr. (1842) 
H. vii. 841 In every system of polytheistic worship there 
has been a localizing of divinities. 1870 Ruskin Lect. Art 
ii. (18751 57 Speaking exclusively of this localising influence 
as it aifects our own faith. 1898 P. Manson Trap. Diseases 
xxiii. 354 Pain on firm pressure with the finger tips in an 
lnterco^tal space .. is a common and valuable localising sign 
(ofliyerabscess]. i^^^Allbutfs Syst. Med, VI.762Anysuch 
lo^lising symptoms as have been described. 

Localized (Hn‘kal9izd),///.a. [f. Localize?;. 


+ In senses of the verb: e.g. made local, in- 

vested with local characteristics ; fixed in, attached 
or restricted to, a certain locality. 

1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. II. 26 The history of 
the Argo must have been well known to that southern na*. 
tion, anterior to its localized adoption by the Greeks. <1 1849 
H. Coleridge Ess. (1851) 1 . 330 A strongly localised religion. 
i860 G. H. K. Pac. Toitr 136 The oak. has vanished alto- 
gether, ..and I could never hear of or see any in the bogs, 
so that I e.xpect that even in the old times they were strictly 
localized, 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) S3 
A very sudden and localised outbreak of either typhoid 
fever or cholera. x88o v^th Cent. No. 38. 708 That each 
native regiment should be comirased of men of some distinct 
nationality, religion, or race, with a localised depot, 

b. Fixed in a particular part (of a system or the 
like) ; gathered or concentrated into one point or 
part ; spec, in Path.y occurring in, or restricted to^ 
some particular part or parts of the body, 

X856 Dove Logic Chr, Faith ti, li. 117 All matter is only 
localised and partial force, xfljr T\KttK\x.Pragitt.Sci. \. 
vii. (1876) 23:; To produce the spark the heat must be in- 
tensely localised. x88o Mac Cormac Antisept. Snrg. xS 
.A localised abscess formed near the drainage tube. 1885 
Watson & Bursury 7'h.Electr. Aiagn. I, 251 If 

we had an electric field with given localised charges. 1899 
Allbntt''5 Syst. Med.^X. 859 Such localised pain soon be- 
comes merged in the diffuse pain due to pressure on the 
cord as a whole. Ibid. VHI. 15 This form of valgus ..is 
curable by localised faradisation of the muscle- 

IiOCally (loa-kalt), adv. In 5 localliohe. [f. 
Local rt. + -LY In a local manner. 

1. In respect to place, or position in space. 

CX430 Pilgr. Lyf Masthode i. Ixxxvi. (1869) 49 Now lady, 
.. ouod he, vnderstonde ye that localUche, virtu.allicbe, or 
ootner wise? iSSx-Cranmcr Answ. to Gardinerwx. 8$ The 
body of Christ was & is all one to y* fathers & to vs, but 
corporally & locally he u-as not yet born vnto them, xdii 
Burton Auat, Mel. 1. i. 11. via. By this faculty therefore 
We locally move the body. 1659 Pearson Crcea 11839) 383 
By which that body . , became substantially present in 
heaven, and no longer locallypresent in earth. 1^46-7^4^/20 
Geo. II, c. 43 § 15 The shire [or shires respectively] within 
which such lands do locally He. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace 
iv. Wks. IX. 104 That they look upon us, though locally 
their countrymen, in reality as enemies. 1857 Pusey Real 
Presence iii. (1869) 327 To Moses God appeared locally in 
the flame of fire in a bush. x868 M. Pattison Acade/n. 
Org, iv. 122 The.se e.stablishments are not subordinate to 
the University, within which they ore locally situated. 

+ 2. In regard to a particular ‘ place ’ or topic ; 
in particular circumstances. Obs. 

1638 Chilusgw. Reiig. Prot. 1. v. § 4,^. 269 A man may 
Locally and properly depart from the Accidents of a subject, 
and not from the subject it selfe. 

't'3. (Named) after a particular place. Obs. 
e 1630 Risoos Surv, Devon § 223 (1810) 233 Soldon had . . 
lords locally named. ax66t Fuller IPorthies (1840) HI. 
373 He was the last clergyman 1 find,. who locally was 
surnamed. 

4. In regard to a particular (geographical) place, or 
the situation of a particular object ; in some parti- 
cular place, in certain districts; in the particular 
place or district (specified or alluded to). 

x86o J, F. Thrupp Sirtdy 4- Use I’salms H. 56 Those 
Jewish opponents of Christianity, still, perhaps, locally, if 
not generally, formidable. x86* Ansted Channel Isl. 11. ix. 
(ed. 2) 233 The spiny lobster, locally called crayfish. 1863 
H. Cox Inslit. I. i. 7 A further division of the functions of 
government , . distributes the oflices of government locally 
under the heads of domestic, colonial, and international 
government. ^ 1885 Manch. Exam. 30 Dec. 5/5 Vigorous 
efforts are being made locally to cope with the distress. 

6, In respect to some particular part or parts 
(c g. of the body). 

x8oo Jknner in Med. fritl. III. 295 Dr. Jenner’s assertion, 
that a person may be ‘repeatedly affected, both locally and 
generally, with the Cow-pox’. Allbutt's Syst. hied, 

IV. 860 Locally a menthol spray may be used. 

Lo’Calness. rare~^. [-a’ESS,] The quality 
of being local. 

1731 Bailey vol. IL Locality, Localness, the being of a 
thing in a place. 

II Locanda (Lkamda). [It, ad.med.L. {camera, 
damns) locanda, (room, house) to be let, {£s( 
locanda is still used in Rome for * To Let *.)] A 
lodging-house or inn. 

1838 j. Stephens Trav. Greece etc. (1839) xi/i When wc 
found ourselves in a neat little locanda. 1844 Mem. Baby- 
lonian P'eess 1 1 . 263 , 1 w’as carried to a locanda in Leghorn. 

• Locate (IdoLvk, I<7k^*t), v. [f. L. local-, ppl. 
stem of locdre to place, let for hire, f. loc-us place,} 

1, Irans. To appoint the place or situation of 
(the lands referred to in a grant) ; to fix the site of 
(a building, etc.). Chiefly U.S. 

1765 C. CoLDES in C. Papers {1878) H. xo Your Lordships 
Commands to give my assistance in locating their Lands on 
any p.irt between New York and Albany. 1773 Washington 
Writ. (i88g) II. 375 , 1 have also taken the liberty of writing 
lo the Governor of West Florida expressing my hopes of 
obtaining this land land more) in case you .should think 
proper to locate it in that government. 1780 Virginia 
Stat. X. 317 Be it enacted. .That the ground to be appro- 
priated to the purpose of building thereon a capitol . . shall 
be located on Shockoe bill. 

2. To sun'ey and define the limits of (a tract of 
land) ; to lay out (a road) ; to mark the position 
or boundaries of, to enter on or take possession of 
(a land-claim, a gold-mine, etc.). U, S. 

*739 Hist, Pelham{h\assli (zS^) 26 Voted, .the Making a 
Roa(i..and John Gray and James Allexander are appointed 


a Comitlee To see ye same located in the most Suitable 
place for Puhlick Advantage. 1754 H. Sharpe Corr. 
(1888) I. 58 The method, of Locating Land Warrants by 
selecting the most rich and fertil Spots. 1780 Virginia 
Stat. X. 317 An act for locating the ptiblick squares to 
enlarge the town of Richmond, a X817 T. Dwight Trav. 
New Eng. etc. (1821) I. 192 Such, as attended, drew for 
their lots ; and located them at (heir pleasure. 1857 
Thoreau Maine IP. (1894) 303 If you want an exact recipe 
for making such a road, . .send a family of ma^quash through 
to locate It. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines <V Alining 
'J'he Golden Queen Mine ivas located in the latter part of 
September, 1873. 1885 F. B. Van Vorst Without a Com- 
pass 10 He . . located a valuable claim near the Pyramid 
Mountains. 


3. To fix or establish in a place; to settle ; pass, 
to be settled, stationed, or situated. Chiefly U.S, 
1807 R. Cumberland Alem. 11 . 286 This was amongst 
the motives that led me to locate myself at Tunbridge 
Wells, &C. 18x3 in J. Maclean Hist. Coll.N. Jersey (1877) 
II. IS3 I’he Assemblypassedan act locatingtheTheological 
Seminary permanently at Princeton. 1B19 Frances Wright 
V icrvs {1821) 176 The Dutch and the German [emigrants] 
invariably thrive the best, locate them>;elves, as the phrase 
is here, with wonderful .sagacity. 2823 Stat. A/assaeh. 
30 Feb , Said insurance company shall be located and kept 
in the town of Salem. 1833 Ht. Martineau Charmed Sea 
iii. 25 To work in the silver mine by the mouth of which 
they were located. 2836 Marryat Japhet J. xi. 233 When 
the gathering dispersed we packed up and located ourselves 
about two miles from the common. 2840 W. L. Garrison 
in Li/c II. 386, 1 sliall do what 1 can to locate him [N, P. 
Rogers) in New York. 1841 Marryat / oncher xlv, As 
soon as Mary was located, she wrote a letter. 2844 Dickens 
Pictures fr. Italy 12846) 38 Albaro, the suburb of (5eno3 
where I am now', as my American friend.s ivould say.' 
‘located’. 2853 J. H. Newman Hist. Sh. Ser. n. (1873) 
2x6 They suflered themselves to be diffused and widely 
located through the great empire of the Caliphs. 2856 G. 
Davis Hist. Sk. Slocibsldge Southbr. 173 The stocks, 
which were a terror to evil doers, were located in the rear 
of the church. 3896 Century Mag. Dec. 218 He said he 
ivould locale his headquarters near those of Meade. 

b. U.S. In the Alethodist Hpiscopal Church ; 
To appoint (a jninisler) ton fixed pastoral charge, 
as distinguished from the position of a ‘ circuit- 
rider’. 

a x8x4 T. Coke in Southey Wesley (1820) II. 464 It is 
most lamentable to see so many of our able married 
preachers .. become.located merely for the want of support 
for their families. 2838 Haliburton Clockm. Ser. it. ii, 

I never heerd you preach so well, says one, since you was 
located heer, 2894 H. Gardener Unoff. Patriot 46 He 
bad a.sked the presiding elder to locate him as n marriec^ 
man for the next year since he was about to marry, 

c. To place in an ofiice or position, rare^ 

[1769: see Located ppt.a.\ aiZi6 Bestham OJpic.Apt. 

Alaxwtised, Inirod. Vieiv (2830) s His tvish will . be, to .see 
located, in each situation, the individual in whose inhtance 
the maximum of appropriate aptitude has place. 2828-9 
Ibid., On Militia (1630) s Bensons holding command in this 
body— to whom does it belong to locate them? lo the 
monarch. . .To wliom to dislocate them, and that at pleasure ? 
To the same. 

d. pass. Of a quality, faculty, etc. : To ‘ reside 
have its ‘ seat \ 

28*9 T. L. Peacock Afis/ort. Elphin tv. 57 Even the 
tentli part of those homely virtues. .arc matters of plebeian 
admiration in the persons of royalty ; and every tangible 
point in every such virtue so located, becomes [etc:]. 2865 
Tvlor Early Hist. Alan. ii. 22 Placing the hand on the 
stomach, in accordance with the natural and wide-spread 
theory that desire and passion are located there. 

4. vitr, for r^. Uo establish oncseif in a place ; 
to settle. 

This is the earliest recorded use, unless, as is not unlikely, 
the first quot. is absol. from sense 2. 

265* Virginia Flag, Hist, Biog. V. 35 Divers Indians 
. . have, .suffered us to locate upon their land. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. xviii, Beneath whatever roof they locate, they dis- 
turb the peace of mind and happiness of some confiding 
female. 1B58 yml. R. Agric. Soc. XIX. i. 62 Scarcely any 
have more than two bedrooms, in which the whole family 
have lo locale. 3883 Harper's Afag. Jan. 236/2, I «. shall 
be the guest of Molly Porter, .. while J'm iocuting. 2887 
Ibid. Feb. 458 Their wanderings become more and more 
restricted, and they locale on the north or northwest faces 
of the highest mountains. 

5. To allocate, allot, apportion, 

x8x6 Bestham (l/Re. Apt. Afaximhed, Extract Const. 
Code (1830) 13 Remuneration thus located is a premium on 
inaptituae. i8z8 Edin. Rn>. XLVIl. iS The banks of 
these rivers are fast filling with settlements,— those of the 
Hunter. .being, we understand, entirely located. 

6. To refer or assign (in thought or statement) 
to a particular place ; to state the locality of. 

1807 R. CuMBERU^NO Alem. 476 Under this r<wf the 
biographer of Johnson., passed many jovial joyous hours; 
here he has located some of the liveliest scenes ..in ms 
entertaining anecdotes of,. Samuel Johnson. 1842 J. p. 
Newman ir. Fleury's Eccl. Hist., hss. Aliracles^ p. cxxix, 

As if inspired Scripture itself were so precise 
locating, and naming the sacred persons and K»crca 
which it introduces. 2852 — Scope Univ. Ldnc. si'i 
large Philosophy' which embraces and locates ° 
kind. 2856 Thoreau (iS94) 7 *>^ -gL 

once all that is simple and admirable w huma / j- 

Motley Afirac. vu. 257 'I’hcse extraordinary actions o: 

omnipotence are conveniently located in the p. • . 

7. To discover the exact p.ace or locality oI (a 

i, He c<..cn.d 



IiOCATB. 

2 Sept. 5/2 The gunboats yesterday made a^river reconnais- 
sance and located the enemy’s po'.iiion at Kerreri. 

^ 8 . Civil Law. Used, to render L. locare in the 
sense ; To let out, hire out, rare. 

1880 Muirheao Gains ii. § 50 A thing that has been lent 
or located to., the deceased. Ibid, nn § MS When a thing 
is k)cated in perpetuity, as happens in the case of lands 
belonging to a municipality granted by it in lease. 

t Locate, ///<?. Obs. Jn 7 locat. [ad. L, 
locdl’USf pa. pple. of locdre to Locate.] Let or 
hired out, leased. 

1681 Visct.'Stair Instit. i. .xv. § 5 (1693) 130 The Con- 
ductors Obligation is to pa^ the Hire, and after the end of 
Location, to restore the thing locat. 

Located (l£>hf'‘ted\ ppl. a. [f Locate v. + 
-ED'.] In senses of the verb ; + in first quot. = put 
in its place (the opposite of dislocated'), 

1689 Moyle Sea Ckyrnrs. n. vi. 44 Your compound 
Fracture ..will be the more difficult to reduce, because of 
the new Located J oint. 1764 Fban'KLIn Wks. (1887) III. 
330 A claim that the propnelaries’s best and most valuable 
located uncultivated lands should be taxed no higher than 
the worst and least valuable of those belonj^ing to the in- 
habitants. 1769 lies. IV. 140 Governmental, ..200 
noble; 300 senatorial; 25,000 located; 40,000 coated, red 
and blue. 1799 J. Smith Act. Remark. Occurr. (1870* 121, 

I took a journey westward, in order to survey some located 
land 1 had on or near the Youhogany. 1830 Galt Laivrie 
T. III. i. (1849) 84 Uabelmandel,— a newly located town, 
1833 C. Sturt South. Anstra'ia 11. ii. 23 We were now 
far beyond the acknowledged limits of the located parts of 
thecolony. 1894 H. Gardener Unojjf. Patriot 42 The village 
where he was soon to begin his first year’s pastorate as a 
* located * preacher. 

Locate© rare, [f. Locate z;. + -EE.] | 

One ^vho is ocated. 

i8x6 30 Bentham Offic. A/i. Maximized^ Extract Const. 
Code < 1830) 46 An appropriate instrument of location, signed 
by Locator and Locatee. 

Locating i}o\ze''i\ip),ppl, a. [f. Locate v. + 
-ING -.] That locates. 

1816-30 Bentha.m OJ/ic. Apt. Maximized^ Extract Const. 
Code ^1830 55 The locating functionaries will ., remain in 
possession of a power of choice, altogether arbitrary.^ 1^8 
P. Manson ’Crop. Diseases xxui. 356 When limited it [i. e. 
local oedema] is a useful locating symptom. 

Location Now chiefly U.S. [ad. 

1.. location-eniy n. ot action f. locare to Locate ] 

I. Civil and Sc. Law, The action of letting for 
hire (corielatWe with CoEOycrsiON); see quot. 
a 1 768 . Contract of location : a contract by which 
the use of a chattel is agreed to be given for hire, 
or by which a person agrees to give his services on 
the same condition. 

*59* West istPt.Spfmhol. | 29 If the partie commaunded 
haue anything for ms paine, it is not then properly com- 
maundemeni, Imt Location and Conduction. 1609 Skene 
Res- ^faj. Table 86 Location (setting for hyre and profile) 
..Location and conduction of kiikdands. 1651 Hobbes 
Girvt. iff Soc, iii. § 6. 40 In buying, selling, borrowing, lend- 
ing, location, and conduction, and other acts whatsoever 
belonging to Contracters. 1681 Visct. Stair ///j/xV. i, xv. 

§ I (1693) p9 Location and Conduction ts a Contract, 
whereby Hire is given for the Fruits, Use, or Work of 
Persons or Ihings. <11768 Erskike tnstit. wx . iii. § 14 
<1773) 45^ lAication is that contract, in which a hire is 
agreed upon, for the use of any moveable subject, or for the 
work or service of persons. 1818 Ja& Mill Brit. India I, 
II. iv. 136 Part of tne great subject, location, or letting and 
taking to hire. sSSo Muirkead Gains li. § 60 If we have 
neiiher.taken the thing from our creditor in location, nor on 
our own request obtained possession of it from him. Ibid. 
HI. § 14 (see CoNuucTioN 7], 

2. The action of placing ; the fact or condition of 
being placed ; seltlemenl in a place, 

1623 CocKERAM, Locatiorty a placing, 2674 Grew Anat. 
PlantSyDisc, .MixinreVix. (1682)2x6 As Mixture is varied with 
respect to the Bodies Mixed ; so likewise in respect of the 
Mixture it self, which 1 call the Location of Principles, or 
the Modes of their Conjunction. 1799 J. Winthbop in 
A'. Efts. Hist. <5* Geu.Res- (1873) XXV 11, 354 The location 
of the camps and the idea of an harbor are mine. 1837 

J. D. Lang New S. IPates 1 . 166 For opening new settle- 
ments for the location of additional free settlers. 1838 
Prescott Ferd, 4- Is. (1846) 1. x. 404 The Castilian officers, 
10 whom the location of the camp had been intrusted. i8gi 
Month LaXIII 433 The location and translocation of 
.spirits, root Scoismnn 13 Mar. 9/6 A possible location of 
batches of loco Boers at Deiira. 

L. Appointment to officia' positions, rare, 

<zx8x6 Bentham O/fic. Apt. t^Iaximizcdy Introd. Pieiv 
(1830) 7 Remuneration to the intended functional ies .. for 
the time and labour requisite to be expended on their part ; 
before location, in qualifying themseU tfs for rendering iheir 
.several official services ; after location, in the actual render- 
ing of those same services. 1816 Ibid., Extr. Const. Code 
18 System of official location, or, for shortness, the location 
system. 

3. The fact or condition of occupying a particular 
place; local position, situation. Also, position in 
a series or succession. 

1597 ^1* Cuiilenteau's Fr. Ckirurs. 32b/i When 

the recurved muscles Tcverl to there accu'>tomcde locaiioncs. 
s6io (SuiLLiM Heraldry i. viL (1611) 29 The middle Points 
are those that Imue their location in or necre to the Censer 
of the cscocheon. 1632 tr. BmeCs Praxis Med. i The 
head is more tormented with paine then any other part of 
the body; which is partly caused by the location of the 
head. 1653 Baxter Ckr. Concord 17 Our Reasons for the 
location and osderofeach part and terme. 2674 Grew Anat. 
PlantSy Disc. Mixture iii. (16S3) 226 Both the Conjugation, 
Proportion, and Location of Letters is varied in every Word. 
<i 1817 T, Dwight 2 'rav. NeivEns. etc, (1821) II, 2B3 East* 
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Hartford resembles East-Windsorin location, soil, agricul- 
ture. 2883 A. Bakratt /V/ j'x. Metetnpiric 173 Definite loca- 
tion in space is necessary for an intelligence having varied 
experience of a world of objects in space. 1883 P. Schaff 
Hist. Ch. II. XII. IxxxiiL 709 He knows the location of the 
praetorium. 

4. The marking out or surveying of a tract of land 
iesp. of a * claim *) or a settlement ; the laying out 
of a road or the like. U.S, 

X71S New fersey Archives (1882) IV. 379 Lands .. laid 
out on Passaiak by name, and Scituate on ye same Passaiak 
by an actual Survey or location. 1770 Washington Lett. 
Writ, 2889 II. 275 Sandy Creek fone of the places allotted 
for the location of our grant). 2785 T. Pickering in K. 
King's Li/eff Corr. (2894) 1. 72 To explore the country and 
make locations. 1795 Sullivan Hist. Maine 259 There 
was no regularity tn the locations .of the lands. 2882 
Raymond Mining Gloss.^ Loca.'iofty the act of fixing the 
boundaries of a mining claim, according to law, 

5. cotter, (6f.5'.)Atractofland marked out or sur- 
veyed; a mining * claim Also, in the South 
African colonies, the qua ters set apart for natives. 

2792 Bllknap Hist. Ncio Hantpsh. III. 14 In the map., 
those parts are more full and correct, excepting the lines of 
towns and locations. 1798 1 . All£n Hist. Fennont 14 
A few families settled .. on locations from and under the 
Province of Massachusetts, 2809 Kendall Trnv. HI. 273 
Above Conway is Bartlett, the last town on the east side 
of the mountains, the lands above being at present only 
called locations. 2848 Thoreau Marne IF, (1894) 48 They 
tell a story of a gang of experienced woodmen sent to a 
location on this stream, who were thus lust in the wilder- 
ness of lakes. ’1878 Aylwaro Transvaal ii. Ci88t) 20 They 
[i.e. the natives] are allowed as much land as they want for 
their locations. 2882 Rep. to Ho, Repr. Prec. Met, V. S. 
32c I'he Grand Dipper is a promising location in the same 
locality with the Bunker Hill. 2894 M. O'Reix y. Bull 
ff Co. 283 A kraal, called a* location, where the Kaffirs 
employed in the town as porters, etc., live in huts, 
b. In Australia, a farm or station. 

1828 P- Cunningham N. S. IFales led, 3) II. 141 Importa- 
tion succeeding importation until the di<*tance of the loca- 
tions required a fresh central farm to be instituted. 1863 
M. Lemon tPait for End xiii. (1666) 162 She was con- 
tinually the companion other father In his rides about the 
location. 2865 F. H. Nixon Peter Perfume 101 This 
* location * of Denillquin is the best place Jor spreeing Pve 
ever been in. 

altnb. 2846 J. L. Stokes Discav. Austral. II. vii. 246 
A piece of land is obtained by a person who merely performs 
the location duties, and does nothing to his estate. 

6 . Place of settlement or residence. Chiefly U,S. 

2827 G. HtcGiNS Celtic Druids 57 My theory or .system to 

move the location of the first inhabitants of the earth. 2827 
Examiner [HeJ changes his character, costume, and 
location (as the Yankees say). 1839 Marryat Diary Anier. 
Ser. 1. 1. 138 These were students of Schenectady College : 
would I like to see it t a beautiful location, not half a mile 
offi 2876 Besast & Rice Butterfly 218 They 
visited Windsor. Mr. Beck said that if he had such a location 
he should always live there. 2890 * Rolf Boldrewood ’ Col. 
R efomier 222 A.. first-class, fattening, plains-country 

cattle station, .having been his idea! locaiion. 

Locative (Ipkativ), a. and sb, [ad. L. */ord- 
liv-us, f, locdNy locdre to Locate ; see -IVE.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to locaiion. 

1. Gram. The name of the particular case-form 
which denotes ‘place where*; e.g. L. « at 
home. Also, pertaining to this case. 

2841 H. H, Wilson Skr. Gram. 33 The termination of 
the locative case. 2862 T. Clark Cow/ar. Crnw. 114 This 
view of the Locative origin of the Latin Genitive in the 
second declension. 2894 W.M. Lindsay Za/. Aa//^. ix. §5 
Locative Adverb-forms. Ibid., The adverbial Locative cases 
of Nouns in common use, humi, ddml, snilitix, S:c, 

2. Pertaining to appointment to offices. 

18x6 Bentham Ofic. Apt. Maximized, Extract Const. 
Code{\Z-^eh 53 Of the locative function, the mode of exercise 
is as follows. 

3. Serving to locate or fix the position of some- 
thing. 

iSy Chief Justice Marshall in H. Wheaton Rep. II. 
211 Entries made in a wilderness would most generally refer 
to some prominent and notorious object which might direct 
the attention to the neighbourhood in which the land was 
placed ; and then to some particular object which should 
exactlydescribeiL The first of these has been denominated 
the general or descriptive call, and the last the p.irticular 
or locative call, of the entry. /^rV., Ifiafterhavingreached 
the neighbourhood, the locative object cannot be found 
\nthin the limits of the de>criptive call, the eniiy is equally 
defective. 

B. sb. Gram. The locative case. 

1804 W. Carey S^. Gratn. 11. i. 35 There nre seven Cases, 
viz. the Nominative, Accusative, Instrumental, Dative, 
Ablative, Possessive, and Locative.^ 2859 MuLLER-yri. 
Lang. vi. 1 1 861) 206 There was originally in all the Aryan 
languages a case expres-.ive of locality, which grammarians 
call the locative. 2867 Rawlinson Ane. Mon. IV. iv. 214 
The ordinary sign of the locative (ivhich in Sanscrit and 
Zend is -i) was in the old Persian -ya or -i^tl i 883 King & 
CooKSON Sounds <v lujlex. Grk. ^'Laf. xii 342 The adverbs 
in were originally locatives. 

Locator Also 7 -our. [a. L. lo- 

cator, agent-n. f, locare to Locate.] 

1. One who lets forhire ; esp. in Civil and Sc. Law. 
2607 Topscll Fourf. Beasts (1658) 55 Some buy kie and 
let them forth lo farm, reserving the Calf to themselves; 
and if by the negligence of the Cowherd, the Cow cast the 
Calf, the hirer is bound to answer the value, but if it mis- 
cany without his ncglLcnce, then is the loss equall to the 
Locatour or Farmer. 1652 Needham tr. SetdeKs Mare Cl. 
87 Tlie people was Lord ihcxTOf and Letter or Locator. 
2682 Yiscr. Sr.sia uxv. §6 (1693) 130 T*hc Obliga* 
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lion on the part of the Locator, is to deliver the thing local, 
and to coi»ti[n]ue it during the time of the Location. 2871 
Bell's Princ. / aw Scot. § 133 (ed. 6) 60 The Locator or 
Letter of the subject or of the labour. 1875 Posts Gaiut 
in. Comm, ted, 2) 423 The locator supplies a service for 
which the conductor pays the price. 

2. C/.S, One who ‘locates* (see Loc.ate v. 2 ); 
one who takes up a grant of land, opens a minc.eic. 

1817 Chief Justice -Marshall in H. Wheaton Rep.ll. 
2x1 A subsequent locator .. must look for the beginning 
•called for in this entry twelve miles below the mouth ot 
Licking. 2882 B. Hartc Genii. La Porte, As one of the 
original locators of the Eagle Mine he enjoyed a certaia 
income. 2883 Century Mag. XXV. 585 Here no locator 
encroached upon his neighbor’s claim. 2883 Stevenso.s 
Silverado Sg. 220 The place for the locator's name at the 
end of the first copy. 

3. One Who places persons in office, rare. 

2816-30 Bentham OJfc. Apt. Maximised, Extract Const. 

Code (1830) 34 Of this .scrutiny, as of the otlier, the result 
will lie in the view of each locator, 

Xioce, obs. f. or var. Llose, Lose, 

Locellate (loseieU), a, Bot. [ad. mod.L 
locelldUtts, f. L. Locellus.] Divided into locelli. 

2880 Gray i>V/. 419/1. 

II LocelluS (iiJsedz^s). Bot. [L., dim. of locm 
place.] A secondary cell (see qnots.), 

2862 in M. C. Cooke Man. Bot. Terms. 1866 Treas. Bot., 
Locelli, Locstli, the peridia of certain fungals. 2880 Cray 
Strstet. Bot. 429/2 LocelluS, a secondary cell, as Avherea 
proper cell itocutus) of an anther or an ovarj’ is divided by 
a partition into two cavities. 

Locll^Clpx)* Forms: 4-6 locht, louch, 
(6 louche), 6 - loch. [Gael, (and Irish) loch, Cf. 
the Ang.o-lrish Lough. The word was adopted 
in ONorthumbrian as luh.] A lake; applied also 
to an arm of the sea, esp. when narrow or partially 
landlocked. 

137s Barbour Bruce in. 430 In A nycht and In A day, 
Cummynowt our the louch ar that, c 2375 Sc. Leg Saints 
-vx. {Btnsius') 309 pe tyrand kane gert bynd hym fast & in a 
depe locht hymecast. 1502 Douglas Pal.- Honour xxx.Fx, 
Bot suddaneiie thay fell on sleuihfull sleip, Foltowand 
plesancc drownit in this loch of cair. a 2586 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xxxvi. 84 Quhen that ke Quene wes in the Louche 
Inclusit. 2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. L 4° 
Amang the Lochls or bosumis of the Sey. 2609 Skcnc 
Reg. Maj.y Crimes Pecuniall 146 Na grecnc lint, suld be 
laid in lochs, or running burncs. c 1730 Burt Lett. N.Scetl. 
(1818) 11. 202 Winding hollows between the feet of the moun- 
tains whereinto the sea flows • . these the natives call lochs. 
2792 Boswell Johnson 23 Sept. an. 2773, Kingsburg con- 
ducted xis in his boat across one of the lochs, as they call 
them, or arms of the sea. z8o6 Gazetteer Scott, ted. 2) S2 
Extensive arms of the sea which bear the name of lochs. 
2847 Emerson Poems, Forerunuers Wks. (Bohn) L 447 On 
eastern hills I see their smoke.% Mixed with mist' by distant 
loclis. 2901 Lortgm. Mag. May 90 You may have heard 
friendly owls hooting to each other across a loch. ’ ' 
b. attrib. and Comb.., as lochfishiuKi fppt^ •side, 
•trout \ loch-leech /oftz/ .SV., a leech ; loch-maw, 
a species of mew (Jam.) ; loch-reed (see quot.). 

x86o G.^H. K. Vac. Tour 265, I do not care much for 
*lcch*fishing myself.' 2895 Crockett Men of Moss Hags 
xlvi. 328 I'he lads. .now lay quiet enough down in the 
copse-wood at the 'loch-foot. 2742 Compl. Fam.-Pieee 1. 
i. 43 In this Case Blood is to be taken at the Arm, or xvith 
■'Loch-Leeches, 2829 Hocc Sheph. Calendar I. 182 The 
gowk kens what the tittling wants, although it is not aye 
crying Give, gis’e, like the horse loch-leech. 2673 Weddlu- 
BURN Vocab. 16 (Jam.) Lartis, a 'loch-maw. 2777 Lichtfoot 
Flora Scotica 11. 1x31 Arundo phragmites. 'Loch- 
Reed. 2375 Barbour Bruce in. 109 Ane narow place, 
Beluix a '"louchside and a brae. 1596 Daluymple tp 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 46 Vpon the loch-syd of the Ness, .is 
situat a verie. .ancient hous. 2899 Crockett Kit Kennedy 
224 The household at the farm by the lochsides. 2875 W, 
M' Ilwraitk Gitide Wigtoxwxshire 21 The grey *Ioch'trout 
plays in the depths of the little inland seas. 

XiOCll^. Mining. \ Obs. (Ste qwots.) 

2789 J. 'NxxA.xM.v&Min. Kingd, 1,288 Theseopen caverns 
are freauenlly met wiih in hard mineral veins, and they arc 

g enerally called by miners lochs, or loch-holes. 1874 J. H. 

OLLINS Metal Mining Gloss., Loch, a cavity in a vein, a 
vugh. Derbyshire term. 

Loch, variant of Lohoch. 
Lochaberxi.lpxi^'^^-^)- Also 7 Loquhabor, 
Lochwaber. [The name of a district of Inverness- 
shire.] attnb. in Lochaber-axe ( Antiq.) : ‘ a sort of 
halbert of a large size, having a strong book behind 
for laying hold of the object assaulted* (Jam.). 
Also in Lockaber-trump Sc., a Jew s-harp (E. D. D.). 

26x8 J.Tavlor CKzXex P.) Penniless Pitg}’. E4b, Haique- 
busses, Muskets, Durks and Loquhabor Axes. 1643 -S’**. 
Acts Chas. / (x8i 9J VI. 43/2 'J'hat they be furnisched 
with halbert, lochwaber axes, or Jedburgh stafTes and 
swordis. 2812 W. Tennant Auster F. 11. xxxviii, Clay- 
more and broad-sword and Lochaber-axe. 1814 Scott 
Wav. xvi, Two wild Highlanders.. one of whom had upon 
his shoulders a hatchet at the end of a pole, c-TlIcd a 
Lochaber-axe. 1882 J. Walker f aunt to Aiitd Reekie i-jg 
Lochaber-axes of the city guard. 

XiOChage (l^^'kvdJj). 6>. Antiq. Also in quasi- 
Latin fo.m Hlochaeus (lpkv* giJs). [ad, Gr. \oya- 
70? {hoxrpfis), U hoxos Lochus -f dy-, ijy-, dy-€ty 
to lead,] The commander of a lochus. 

2808 Mitford Hist. Greece III. 149 Xenophon called 
together the lochages of the troops wiiich had served under 
Proxenus. 1832 Lochagusfsee LociiusJ. 2849 G rote 
V. II. xlii. 254 Amompharclus the loch.Tge. 2850 Ibid. Vll. 
II. Ivi. 112 Each lochagus liad the power of dividing his 
lochus into more or fewer cnomolics as he chose. 
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ILocliail (Vx&n'). Sc. [Gael, lochan, dim. of 
loch ] A saiall loch or lake. 

1789 D. Davidson Seasons 36 The rumour spreading 
round the lochan, The cause could not be told for laughin. 
xBn Mrs. Annf. Grant Superstit. H ighlanders I. 266 In 
the depth of the valley, there is a lochan the diminutive of 
loch of superlative beauty. 1854, H. Millkr iV/f. <5* 

X. (2837) 205 A’ little irregular lochan, fringed round with 
flags and riKhes. 1863 J* Brown Entcrkin 31 Still there 
sleep unnumberM lochans Craig*begirt 'mid deserts dumb. 
Xioche, variant of Loach. 

llliOCllia (V*kia\ pi. . Patlu Also anglicized 
7 lochies, S loches. [mod.L..ad. Gr.Aox^a, neut. 
pi. of hhxios adj., pertaining to childbirth, f. 
a lying in* Cf. F. lochies.'] The discharge from 
the uterns and vagina which follows childbirth. 

168s Cooke Afat'row Chirttrf., Physic iii. xiv. (ed. 4) 605, 
If the Lbchies flow duly, commit it to Nature. 2706 Phillips 
(ed. Kcrseyi, Lochia, fjzz Qoincv Lex. Phys.-Afed.^ 
Lochia, Loches. 1747 ir. A st rue's Ferers 352 ‘fhe evacua- 
tion we call lochia. 1789 W. Buchan Dout. Med. (1700' 537 
A suppression of the lochia, or usual di’^charges after delivery. 
1857 Buclock CaseauJt' Midwi^^qj These purulent lochia. 
Hence Iio*cliiali3:,,of or periaiiiing to the lochia. 
X753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Lochia, I’he lochial flu.v. 
Jbtd., Lochial fevers. 1808 Ated. Jrttl. XIX. 11 She attri- 
buted her complainw to the profuseness of the lochial dis- 
charge. xBSa ;V. Syd. Soc. Vear^bk. Med. .5- 38a In 
eighteen cases the lochial secretion was e.xamined from'day 
to day. 1893 Brit. Med. yrni. 7 Jan., Mem. 12(2 Between 
the birth of the two[boy.s] there was no lochial discharge. 
Lochtris, obs. pi. form of Lachter. 

CX375 Sc. Leg- Saints ix. 219 pe lochtris of hare. 
llli0clnis(lp ki>s). Gr.Antiq, PL lochi (Ip hsi). 
[mod.L., ad. Gr. A^xos] A division of the army, 
in'Sparta and some other Greek states. 

18^2 Arnold Thncyd. v. Ixvlii, II. 339 The lochus then 
consisted ordinaiily of 100 men, under ihe command of the 
lochagus. On extraordinary occa.sions .. the strength of 
the lochus ^vas doubled .. while the number of the lochi 
themselves was not increased. 2849 W, S.mith Gk. <5- Rom. 
Alltig. (ed. 21 483/2 The lochus here is a body of 522 men, 
and is commanded by a polemarch. 

laochy (Ip'xO* t^- Loch + -y.] 

Full of lochs, 

xSiS J, Wilson in Blackw. Afa^. XXIV. 302 As wood}*, 
as lochy, and as rivery a parish, as ever Laughed to scorn 
Colonel Mudge. 1899 J. Lumsden Edin. Poems « 5 - Songs 6 
Duddingston's lone, lochy dell. 

tliO'citate, v. Obs.'^^ L. locitaF^ ppl. 
stem of lociidrty fretj. of locare to let or hire out.] 
transo To set or let out to hire (Cockeram 1623). 
ZiOC^ (Ipk), jAI Forms : i loc, loco. 3- 7 locke, 
^3 loke, 4-6 lokk(0, 5, 7 lok,look(e, 
insense2luck,iV.loake), 3-lock. [OE. 4 ?<:mnsc, * 
OS .? loc ( M S. loci, glossing cesariem ; M Du. locke, Du. 
/(7Afem;),OHG. /(ff^raa8c.(M HG. loc masc.,pl./t7r^4, 
mod.G. locke fern.), ON. lokk-r masc. (S\v, lock Da, 
lok)*.^‘OTt}X\..*lokkO‘Z pre-Teut.Vrr^^W'A 

Cognate words in Teut. are ON. lykkja Piop, bend 
(Norw 2 ykke,V>a.,l/kk€'),xao<^.\c^\. h)lykkttro.\iQXi<\. 
The pre-Teut. root *lug- s'.leug- :loug•^ prob. meant ‘to 
bend ' (cf. Gr. Auvo« withy, whence Av>oii|', Anyi^fti* to bend ^ 
also Liih./N/N^K<w compliant) ; it is formally coincident, or 
perh. really ideniical, with the root of Lock jA'-*, Louk v.1 

1 . One of the portions into which a head of hair, 
a beard, etc., naturally divides itself; a tress. 
In pi. often « the hair of the head collectively. 
Pickle under her lock: 1 having guile in her head. 
ajoo Epiual Gloss. 28 Antis, loccas. C897 K. /Elpred 
Gregory's Past, .xvjii. 198 Efr h.e ne .•iceoldon hiera loccas 
lartan weaxan. 971 Blickl. Horn. 243 Ne an loc of eowrum 
h'eafde fbrwyrS. c xaoS Lay. 18449 IHeoj slu^en 3eond’ l>an 
feldes falewe locke.s, cizqo S. Eng, Leg. 1 . 330/237 His 
Ibckes were'ii ful hore. 13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2207 But sche 
was fikel, vnder hlr lok. And hadde a parti of Eue smok. 
C1374 Chaucer ToScriv. 3 Vnder Jjy long lokkes bowemost 
hauehescalle- cs^ooDestr. Troy^^q His lookes full louely 
lemond as gold, c 1430 Chev. Assigne 254 And henne she 
lepte to hym & kaw^te hym by he lokke, 15*6 PUgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 2532) 257 Those blessed locke.s of heare. .whiche 
in lyfe moost semely did become that gracyous heed. i6x« 
Capt. Smith ATaP Virginia 37 The lockes of haire with their 
skinnes be hanged on a line vnto two trees. 1667 Milton 
P. L. HI, 361 With these .. the Spirits Elect Bind thir re- 
splendent locks. 1722 Pope ytitle') ’fhe Rape of the Lock. 
1740 Lady PoMFRET /.(»//.' tSosf II.BiThej' wear,, their heads 
dressed in locks with jewels. 1794 Burns Song, Lassie wi' 
the Itnt-whitc locks. 1839 Yeowell Ane. Brit. Ch. tii. (1847) 
30 The hair of his head hanging down in long locks covered 
his back and .shoulders. 2859 W. Collins Q. 0/ Hearts 
(1875) 26 She sometimes begged for a lock of his hair. 

. +b. A lovelock; also, a tress of anificial hair. 
1600 yacke Dmuis Entert.\Pasg, <h Kathi) r. (i6or) B 4 b, 
And wljen his period comes not roundly off, (he] takes 
tole of the tenth haire of his Bourbon locke. 1602 awrf 
Pt. Retum fr. Paiitass. iii. ii. 1209 He whose thin sire 
dwells jn a smokye roufe, Must lake 'I’obacco and must 
weare a locke. 1603 in Brand Hist. Ntivcasile (1789) II. 
232 [Apprentices shall not] weare their haire longe nor 
locks at their ears like ruffians. 2666 Pepvs Diary zq Oct., 
My wife (who is mighty fine and with a new fair pair otlocks). 
2676 Shadwp.ll Virtuoso in. Wks. 172c I. 368, I have . . alt 
manner of I'ires for the head, Locks, Tours, Frouzes, and 
so forth. x6^ R. Holme Armoury u. 389/1 Women usu- 
ally wear such Borders [of Hair], which they call Curls or 
Locks when they hang over their ears. 

c. transf. and (esp. of the foliage of trees'), 
2567 Mapi.et Gr. Forest 56b, Penroyall .. It hath lockes 
like Isope. 1579 Spensrr Co/. Nov. 125 The 

faded lockes fall from the loftie oke, 1667 IVIjlton P. L. 


X. 1066 While the Winds Blow moist and keen, shattering 
the graceful locks Of those fair spreading Trees. 28x9 
Shixley Ode to fVest IVind ii. 9 'ITie locks of the approach- 
ing storm. 1850 -Mrs. Browning Promeih. Bound Poems 

I . 188 Let the locks of the lightning Flash coiling me round I 
2852 C L. Smith tr. Tasso iii. Ixxvi, The grand oaks 
W hicli had a thousand times their locks renewed. 

2 . Of wool, cotton, tic. ; A tuft or flock ; a loose 
fragment, a shied, esp. one ‘twisted on the finger 
of a. spinner at the distaff* iHalliwellL 

In pi. used by wool-dealers for: The lowest class of rem- 
nants after the removal of the fleece, consisting of the 
shortest' wool, coming from the legs and belly of the sheep. 

CX300 Battle Abbey Custumais (Camden) 56 Et habere 
lockes de ventre ovium. 2425 in Kennett Par. Antig. (x8i8) 

II . 252 De Jana fracta, videlicet lokjrs, collecta in lonsura 

ovium. 2463-4 Rolls of Parlt. Y. 503/2 By puttjTig in 
Flecez, lokkes of Wolle, and peces of moche worse Wolle. 
1483 Act 1 Rick. It I, c. 8 Preamb , Great quantiiie of Wolls 
.. hath ben sorted .. and thereof is made moche Lokkys 
and Kefu>e. 1523 FiTZHERB.//r/xA§ 246 Atihe leasle wave, 
she may haue the lockes of the shepe, cyxher to make clothes 
or blankettes. ^ igSi J. Bell HndiiotPs Attsiv. Osor, 477 
What a noyse is here, and not so much as a locke of wolle. 
£1640 J. Sm\th Lives Berkeleys (1883) I. 156. Money., 
j'early made by sale of locks, belts, and tagsof Sheep, a 1656 
Bp. Hall Rtm. Wks. (1660) 81 A lock of wool! falls without 
noise. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 476 Their DLtaffs 
full With carded Locks of blue Milesian Wooll. 2720 .Ad- 
dison Taller No. 229 r 3 He goes into the next Pool with 
a little Lock of Wool in his Mouth. x8ot Bloomfield 
Rural T. (1802) 3 She. .laid aside her Lucks and Twitches. 
2844 G. Dodd Textile AfaiiujP. L 25 The clotted locks of 
cotton . . are caught by the various iron pins, and torn open 
fibre by fibre. Ibid. iiL 07 The locks of wool are dissected, 
and the fibres loosened one from anotfier. 2849 Noad 
Electricity (ed. 3) 444 He took a lock of cotton two inches 
long. x8sx S. Judd Margaret i.ii (287i)6There is a bunch 
of lucks down cellar, Leisure H our x The loose 

fragments of wool .. are made up into bales by themselves 
under the name of * locks *. 

attrib. 1866 Rogers Agric. tt Prices T. xvii. 365 Inferior 
wool, known In the accounts as broken, refuse, or lock wool. 
i8<^ Daily Neivs 23 May 20/3 Fur machinists for Jock 
linings wanted. 

3 . A quantity, usually a small one, of any article, 
esp. of hay or straw; a handful, armful, a bundle. 
Now dial. Also in Sc. legal phrase lock and gowpen. 

CX440 Pramp. Part'. 311/1 Lok of hey, or o^er lyke, vola. 
1563-87 Foxe A.i^ ALUsqb) 2879/2 His lying was upon the 
cold ground, hauing not one lock of straw, nor cloth to 
couer him- 2575 Gascoigne Posies, Flcnvers 38 Fewe men 
wyll lend a locxe of beye, but for to gaine a bade. 2629 
Orkney Witch Trial in H. Brit Advertiser Oct. 1B94 
[He] fearing your e» 111 , went to the bame and geve vow ane 
look come, a r6« Corbet Poems (1807) 95 So good clothes 
ne’ie lay in stable Upon a lock of hay. x66i D. North in 
R, North Lives >1826) II. 308 Good grass which^ the adja- 
cent inhabitants in summer cut down and make into locks. 
1673 A. Walker Leez Lachrymans 8 k Jock or strik of h lax. 
X71X Addison Spect. No. 231 F9, I suppose this Letter will 
find thee picking of Daisies, or smelling to a Lock of Hay. 
1804 R. Anderson Cumberld. Ball. 89 Monie went there 
[Burgh Races) a lock money to bet. 2818 Scott //rA Afidl, 
xiil note. The expression lock for a small quantity . . is still 
preser\'ed . .in a legal description as * the lock and gowpen ’ 
or small quantity and bandfuL 2823 Nevo Monthly Atag. 
IX, 454/2 Spreading a good lock of tar round the bottom of 
the bush. 1827 Carlyle f/er-w. I 47 Gleaning, if so 
were that a lock 'of wheat might still be gathered from 
these neglected ears. 1843 Lever y. Hinton xxi. (1844) 242 
It isn't a lock of bacon or a bag of meal he cares for. 2847 
yml, R. Agric. JVv. VIII. 11. 283 Children following the 
waggons to pick the locks of clover left by the pitchers. 
1874 T. Hardy Af adding Crowd \\\, I’ll curl up to sleep in 
a lock of straw. 

Ziock (Vk), J-A2 Forms : J-4 loc, 4-6 lok, 
loke, 4-5 lokk(e, 4-7 locke, 3- lock, [OE. loc 
neut. coiresponds to OFris. lok lock, OS. lok hole, 
OHG. loh (MHG.. mod.G. locli) hole, ON. lok lid, 
also end, conclusion (Sw. lock. Da. laag WdM— 
OTeut. *loko^, */itkd"*, f. *Uik-, wk.-grade of the 
root "^luk- (^,leuk-:louk-^ to close, enclose (see 
Louk v.'), OE. had also from the same root loca 
wk. masc. (cf. ON. loka wk. fern., lock or latch, 
MDu. loke enclosure) : see Loke. 

The great diversity of meanings in the Teut, words seems 
to indicate two or more independent but formally identical 
substantival formations from the root.] 

I. A contrivance for fastening. 

1 . An appliance for fastening a door, lid, etc,, 
consisting of a bolt (or system of bolls) with 
mechanism by which it cm be propelled and with- 
drawn by means of a key or similar instrument. 
(Ill OE. app. used with wider meaning, applied, 
e.g. to a bar, bolt, latch, or the like.) 

C900 tr. ///j/. I. i. (Schipper) 9 Mid ham aitfelc?- 

lum cea.slrum. . 3 a^ he w.-eron mid..gc:atum and h'^^m'lrum- 
estum locum ^^eiimbrade. cxooo /Elfric Horn. II. sfs 
Codes engel undydeSalocufijescweartemes. c 2175 Lamb. 
Horn. 127 pet is pet loc hef)e deofel ne con unlucan. a z^fyy- 
1400 Cursor At. 17357 (GOtt.) pai . . vndid htdr lock all wid 
he kay. CX3X5 Shoreham i. 2146 Seynt lohan..se9 a bok. 
was fast ischet Wyh stronglej loke< seuene. 2393 Lan'cl. 
P. PL C. vn. 266 Ich..pryuy|iche hus pors shok, vnpiked 
bus lokes. <1x420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1098 Neccs- 
sarie vnto him ts it Barres and lokkes strongc for to haue. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems Iv. 13 Thai brak vp durris, and 
raefF vp lockis. 1536 Reg. RickesXxi Antig. Sarisb. \1771) 
295 Gemmels and locks of silver, containing the Coronation j 
of our Lady. 1562 Child ATarriages 131 To pull out the : 
naylcs of the hindges, and open hit [acbest] on the other ! 
side, contrarj* to the locke. x6xx Bible Song Sol. v, 5 My j 
Jiands dropped with mj-rrhe. .vpon the handles of the locke. j 


a 1625 Beaum. & Fl. Noble Gent. v. i, A strange locke that 
opens with Amen. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. 
Hat. (2797)311 See under how many locks and doors these 
metals are secured. 2833 J. Holland Alanuf. Aletal II. 
263 Early fame of Wolverhampton locks. 18S9 G. Findlay 
Lng.Railwayqa, The Electric lock has been designed to lock 
and unlock sidings at a distance from the signal bo.v. 

transf. andyfg'. 1340 Ayunb. 255 Do to h*'*6 niouhe a 
dore and a loc. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 11. 298 And 1 at is he 
lok of loue pat vn-lo-cp gr.ace. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de 
W. 2532) 132 The locke of good aduysement .shall be .set on 
our lyppes. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. in. iv, Obedience 
to your strict command Was the first lock. 2831 Carlyle 
Sart. Res. n. Vi, 1 kept a lock upon my lips, 

' App. explained to mean : A wicket or hatch (or 
peril, a leaf of a door or casement). Cf. Louk sb. 

CX440 Promp, Parv. 311/1 Loke, sperj'nge of a dore or 
wyndow, valva, (See Way’s note s v.j 

b. Phrases. Lock and key (ytxxeXy key and lock) 
occurs freq. as a phraseological combination in the 
literal sense or as a typical expression forappllances 
for ■ fastening or securing; raiely attrib.' Under 
lock and key, formerly also t under {d) lock (cf. 
Key sb. ib): securely locked up; also So 
under lock and seal, d* under lock and hasp, etc. 

a 1250 Owl Night. 1557 He hire bi-lukh myd keye and 
Joke. <11300-2400 Cursor AL 14711 (Goit.) loseph ., 50 
Jokid vnder Jock and sele. e 2400 MAUNDEV. iRoxb.) .v.y. 89 
pare es na thing vnder lokk, and als riche es a man as 
anoher. 1413 Hoccleve Af in. Poems {xZqz) ^8 He, of thy 
soules helthe, is lok and keye. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 
I. 373 Kepenge bit with grete diligence vnder a locke. 
c 2485 Digby Myst, (1882) i. 389 Gewi, that art both lok and 
keye of all goodnesse. 1522 Btiry IVilts (Camden) xi6 
A rownde taoyll- of waynskott w* lok and key. cssgo 
Afarr. Wit tf- S’ci. ii. i. Bij, Alihinges must be kept vnder 
locke and haspe.^ 1585 T. Washington tr. Niehotay's Voy. 
2\’. xxxi. 2^ With great care [they] kept their ivj'ves .so 
closely untfer lock and key. Hayward tr. 

Banish'd Virg. 105 'J‘he foremost [room] whereof was 
assured with a good lock and key. cs86o H. Stuart 
Seaman's Caieeh. 62 Under lock and key, in the .» store 
room. 2899 Mary Cholmondeley Red Pottage 224 She 
has a tock-nnd-key face. 

c. Locks-and-keys (dial.) : see qiiots. 

2B37 J. F, Palmer Devon. Gloss., Lecks^and-keys, the 
seed-pods of the ash and sycamore. 1847 H.aluwell, 
Locks-and-keys, Ash-keys. West. 

2 . ‘ A cotter or key ; as the one which fastens 
the cap-square over the trunnion of a mounted 
cannon ; a forelock^ (Knight Diet, Meek; 1875). 

1 3 , A hobble or shackle on a horse s (of other 
animaPs) foot to prevent it from straying. Also 
House-lock. Obs. 

[2486 etc. : see Horse-lock.] 2528^ LyndesaV Dreme 804 
Quho ^vyll go sers amang sic heirdis scheip, May, habyll, 
fynd mony pure scabbit crok, And goyng wyll at large, 
wiihouttin lok. 2539 MS, Acc, St. John's Hosp , Cantsrb., 
Payd for a lock for the mare. x6io Markham Alasterp. 11. 
ixxxiv. 364 If a horse be galled in the pastorne, on the 
heele, or vpon the cronet, either with snackell or locke. 
X695 Loud. Gaz. No. 3065/4 Stolen or Stray'd .,,a Roan.. 
Gelding, . . with a Lock on hL Foot.^ 
trati^. 25^ Hakluyt Voy, 252 Till at the last, God sent 
him [John Fox] fauour in the sight of the keeper of. the 

f irison, so that he had leaue to goe in and out . . wearing a 
ocke about his legge. 

4 . A contrivance to keep a wheel fiom revolving, 
or from lu ning to right or left. (Cf. lock-chaini) 
1884 J. G. Bourke Snake-Dance Aloguis i 8 There was 
no brake, no lock, nd shoe to the wheels, 1898 Cycling yj 
Steering Locks are valuable, for preventing the machine 
from moving when resting against a wall. 

6. In fire-arms, the piece of mechanism by means 
of which the charge is exploded. (See also Fire- 
lock, Flint-lock, Matchlock.) Phr, lock, stock, 
and baiTcl = the entirety of anything. 

[Appears first in the comb. Firelock. Prob. the name is 
due to some resemblance of the mechanism of the original 
wheel firelock to that of a lock (sense i). Cf. G. schloss, 
used bi)th for the * lock ’ of a door and the * lock ‘ of a guiLj 
*S 47 » etc. [see Firelock ij. 1681 Grew Mttsseum 366 
Under the Breech of the Barrel is one Box for the Powder. 

A little before the I/>ck, another for the Bullets; Behind 
the Cock, -a ( harger, which carries the Powder to Ihe 
further end of the Lock. 1725 Lend. Gaz. No. 6390/2 
They broke some of the Locks of their Pieces. ^ 1833 J. 
Holland Ata/iuf Afetal 11 . 90 'J'he priming was laid in the- 
hollow at the side of the lock. 2839 Mahryat Phnnt. Ship 
iv, ril put a new flint in my lock. 1891 R. Kirling Light 
that failed v,The whole thin^, lock, stock, and barrel, isn’t 
worth one big yellow sea-poppy. 

6. Short for Row-lock. 

2850 ScoRESBY Cheevers Whalem. Adv. xh. (1859) 178, 

I had placed my left hand and weight against the oar. 
Instantly laying hold of his own in like manner, his first 
effort broke it short at the lock. 

. II. A barrier, an enclosure. [Cf. OE. gdta loc 
pen for goats.] 

1 7 . A barrier on a river, constructed so as 
opened or closed at pleasure. (See quots. 

Pnrlt. I. <75 II 

par Lokes, & par Molins. *47*75 tbut. \ L , 59 / 

Alille dammes, Mille poolcs \ Wcarcs 

ympcdy,n=„te.: =3 fvf f,' iSS 

, .gores gootes fludga-es .JJ^cwlcy lock i.s to be 

Select. Rec. Oxford 287 A lock called «=" “=> jj ^vks. 177- 
repayred. 1613-16 ^'hy make locke or 

I. 47 Let no^n dare p^iided the fall of water 
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bars of wood called Rimers, set perpendicularly to the 
bottom of the passage, *758 Dfscr. Thames 

The Use of Locks was happily invented, which are a Kind 
of wooden Machines, placed quite a-cross the River, and 
so contrived, as totally to obstruct the Current of the Stream, 
and dam up the Water. 

+ 8. The passage or watei^vay between the piers 
of a bridge. Obs, 

»S4S Turner Select. Ree. Ox/oni 177 A certen 

lokk. .called Ruly myddell lokkshall be stopped upp. 1685 
Lend. Gaz. No. 2062/4 Vessels,. too large to pass through 
any other Lock of the said Bridge. ^ 1705 Ibid. No. 4121/4 
The loch belonging to London-Bridge, commonly called 
the Draw-Bridge-Lock, will be barrocaded up. 1813 T,' 
Faulkner Fulham 6 'I’he largest opening for the passage 
of vessels is in the,middle, . .and Is called Walpole’s Lock. 

9. On a canal or river : A portion .of the channel 
shut off above and below by folding gates provided 
with sluices to let the water out or in, and thus raise 
or lower boats from one water level to another. 

• *577 'V. Vallans Tale two Ssvannes in LelaucCs / tin . 
(1759) V. p. xiii,- This locke containes two double doores of 
wood, Within the .same a Cesierne all of Plancke, Which 
only fills when boates come there to passe. 1677 Yarranton 
Rii^. JmPfov. 154 Building two great Stone Locks or Sluces 
to let do\vn and bring up the Ships. 174* Youkg Ni. Th. 
vr. 511 O .be content, where heav’n can^ give no more I 
More, like a flash of water from a lock, Quickens our spirit'.s 
movement for an hour. 1794 S. Williams Fennont 34 Except 
the falls, which the states are now making navigable by locks. 
a 18x7 T. Dwight Trav. ldezv Eng .., etc. (1821) II. 94 The 
whole number of locks, including a guard lock, is seven. 
1831 Laudncr Hydrost. iv. 67 The surface of the water in 
the lock is thus slowly elevated raising the vessel with it. 
x866 M. Arnold Thyrsis xiii, Where is the girl, who by 
the boatman’s door, Above the lock.s .. Unmoor’d our 
skiff? 

b. The quantity of water which fills a loch. 

X79X W. Jessop Rep. River Witham 7 The Trade on the 
Navigation, .will take two Locks of water. 

t c. A ‘ lift * on a railway, for raising and lower- 
ing vehicles from one level to another. Obs. 

rtx824 Dickson in Trans. Highland Soc, VI, 115 The 
plans for the locks may be divided into two, one for water, 
condensed air or steam ; one for animal power, wind (etc.}. 
1825 Nicholson Ofierat. Mech. 639 Where locks or lifts 
occur (on a railway], the stationary steam-engine should 
drag up the vehicle . . not simply from the one level to the 
other, but to a platform some feet above the higher level, 
d. Short lor lock'keepe}\ 

1865 Dickens Mut. Fr, uu viii, * I am the Lock said the 
man. * The Lock ? ’ ‘lam the Deputy Lock on job, and 
this is the Lock-house.’ 

JSn^ineerin^. An ante-chamber giving access 
to jC thamber in which work is carried on in com- 
pressed air. More fully air-lock. 

2874 Knight Did. Mech. I. 49 Air-lock. Ibid. 421 s.v. 
Caisson. 2894 Westm, Gaz. x6 Oct. 3/1 Entrance is obtained 
by means of a couple of ‘ locks \ tubular chambers about 6ft. 
in diameter. 2899 Allbutt's Sysi, Med. VII. 42 Perhaps 
the^most frequent exciting cause (of caisson disease] Is too 
rapid a reduction of the presNure in ‘ locking out that is, in 
isassing from the caisson to the open air through the lock or. 
ante-chamber. 

HI. Senses derived from Lock zi.i 
11. A locking together, interlocking ; fan unin- 
telligible or ambiguous discourse ; an assem- 
blage of objects jammed together, now esp. a crowd 
of carriages in the streets, a ‘ block * jam \ 

1350 Gardiner in Foxe A. ^ M. (1563) 759/1 The worst 
man of all is that will make him self a locke of wordes and 
speach, which is knowen not to be my faction, and how 
can that be a doublfull speach in him that professeth to 
agree with the kinges lawes,. .which I did expresly. 2697 
Dryden ./Eneid v. 265 Sergesthus, eager with his Beak^io 
press Betwixt the Rival Galley and the Rock, Shuts up ih’ 
unwieldy Centaur in the Lock. 2834 Dn QuiNccvin Tail's 
Mag. I. 594’, I have seen all Albemarle Street closed by 
a Mock’ of carriages. 1854 Thackeray Newcomes I. 231 • 
Stopped on the road from Epsom in a lock of carriages. 
1857 Abridg. Specif. Patents Saving, etc. 17 Tlie stitch 
produced is termed the ‘chain stitch', the two threads 
having a double lock with each other. 

fl2. A grapple, grip, or trick in wrestling (cf. 
quot. 1899); hence fg, (a) a stratagem, trick, 
dodge; (b) a difficulty, dilemma, chiefly in phr. 
(to be, have, put) at, on, or upon a (the) lock. Obs, 
(Cf. Deadlock.) 

x6o8 Dekker znd Pt. Honest Whore (1630) G 3 b, He and 
fourc of his men drew vpon me, sir. . I made no moreadoe, but 
fell to my old locke, and so thrashed my blue Coates, [etc.]. 
26x6 T. Lank Cent, .\grls T. (Chaucer S(»c.i 129 note. Both 
closelie graplinge with a mutual locke. 1644 Milton Educ. 7 
They must be also practiz’d in all the locks and gripes 
of wrastling. 1646 Fuller Wounded Consc. (1841) 321 If 
the devil catches us at this lock, be will throw us fiat. 
2650 Cromwfxl in Carlyle Lett. 4 Sp. (1871) III. 40 Being 
indeed upon this lock, hoping that the disease of j’our 
army would render their work more easy. 2652 — Lei, 
26 July, I'he Enemy i.s .at his old lock. 2657 R. Licon 
Barbadocs 12673) 41 At that lock they often were, and 
.some good Planters too, that far’d very hard. 1663 
Cowley Cutter Coleman St. iv. iv, Why look you, Colonel, 
hc’.s ai’s old Lock, lie’s al’.s May-bees again. 2672 Marvell 
Reh. Traitsp. 1. 159 This, beside all the lock and advantage 
that I have the Nonconformists upon since the laic times. 
Ibid. 216 Now the Author having got them at this lock 
cries Victorj'. 2699 R. L’Estrasck Erasm. Coltog. {1711) 
225 He was now upon the same lock with Balblnus. 2723 
Irodrow Corr. 12843) III. 39 My inclin.aiion is .. that you 
keep the books to yourself rather than put the Colonel upon 
the lock. 1744 P. Whitehead Gymnasiad iii. 42 note, 'i he 
youthful hero, being on the lock, must again inevitably have 
come to the ground. 1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan I. 256 
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A few heavy tumbles ^vcre given without a trip or a lock. 
28^ Cumbld. Gioss., Lock, a term in wre.slllng, used when 
the left (right) leg is passed between the opponent’.s legs, and 
then twisted round his right (left/ leg by a motion which is 
first backward, then outward, and finally foiAvard. 

b. siang. (See quots.) . . . 

*7*5 AVrt' Cant. Diet., s. v., He stood a gueer Lock ; i. e. 
He stood an indifferent Chance. 2735 in Dychc & Pardon 
Diet, c 1780 G. Parker Life's Painter rx6 What lock do 
you cut now I [cxplmned to mean ^ by what way do you get 
your livelihood now?* Ibid, 237]. *785 in Grose Diet,' 

Vulg. Tongue s.v. 

13. (To ivalk) lock and lock s=arm in arm. 

2837 Halidurton Clockm. Sen 1. xxiii, She don’t wait anj*’ 
more for him to walk lock and lock with her. 

14. The occupation of locking (prison-cells). 
Oji ihe lock : engaged in locking up. 

1855 Dickens Dorrit 11. xix, Will you go and see if Bob 
is on the lock? 

15. The swerving (to right or left) of the wheels 
of the fore-carriage of a vehicle from the line of 
direction of the hind-wheels. (Cf. Lock 3.) 

. xSgt Hlustr. Catal. Gt, Exhib. 366 New application . . to 
a caravan, or waggon,., to allow a higher fore wheel, and 
give a greater amount of lock. 1875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

16. Plastering. (See quot.) 

2875 Knight Z)/V/. (Plastering), the projection 

of the plaster or cement behind the lath, which keeps it from 
falling or scaling off. 

17. Thieves' slang. (App. short for lock-all-fast : 
see first quot.) A receiver of stolen goods; also, 
a house where stolen goods are received. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Catii. Crew, Lock all fast, one that 
Bu5's and Conceals Stolen Goods. The Lock, the Magazine 
or Warehouse whither the Thieves carry Stolen Goods. 
1728 Hiccin True Discov.\6 (Farmerj Ihat woman they 
spoke to as they passed by is a Lock, alias Receiver ana 
Buj'er of stolen goods. 2727 Gay Begg. Op i. ii, Betty 
hath brought more goods into our Lock to*year than any 
five of the Gang. 2804 Et/rop. Mag. XLV. 365/1 We lament 
that this ancient palace of the Kings of France should be- 
come a Lock, (which, .means a repositoiy’ for stolen goods). 

IV. 18. (More fully Lock-hospital^ A hospital 
for the treatment of venereal diseases, (Now 
usually with capital L.) 

The ‘ Lock lazar-house * in Southwark, which ts mentioned 
as having leceivcd a bequest in 1452, was afterwards em- 
ployed as a hospital for venereal diseases, and its name 
came to be used as a general designation for institutions of 
that kind. The origin of the name is uncertain*, it has been 
conjectured that the ‘Lock lazar-house * was so called as 
being specially isolated or quarantined. 

txxToo B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, The Lock, ..an Hospital 
for Pockey Folks in Kent-strcet. 17*0 liECKP.T in Phil, 
Trans. XXXI. 60 The Lock beyond St. Georges Church, 
and that at Klngsland, arc at this lime applyed to no other 
use than for the entertainment and Cure of such as have 
the Venereal Malady.^ 1753 Smollett Ct. Fathom (1784) 
1S7A To erect an hospital, lock, or infirmary', by the voluni 
tary subscription of bis friends. 1755 Fleming in Phil, 
Trans. XLIX. 263w/^, Mr. John Clark, now surgeon to 
the Lock-Hospital, near Hyde-Park Corner. 2766 Entick 
Lond, IV. 444 There is a lock hospital for venereal com- 
plaints. 1869 E. A. Parkes Tract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 501 
Certified Lock Hospitals arc provided for ner treatment. 

V. attrih. and Comb. 

19. a, simple attributive, as (sense 1) lock-holt, 
-staple ; (sense 5) lock-action, -cover, -lanyard, -plate , . 
-side, -slop, -string', (sense 9) lock-bank, -duty, 
-gate, -hatch, house, -man, -side, b. signifying ‘pro- 
vided with a lock or locks*, as (sense i ) lock-chest, 
t -cock, (U.S.)» \'hou5€ ; (sense 9) lock-weir, 

2898 R. Kipling in Mom. Post 7 Nov. 5.'j A Maxim [gun] 
making sure of its “lock-action. 2773 Ann. Reg. 66 Upwards 
of 600. .workmen were entertained upon the “lock-banks with 
an ox roasted whole. 255* Inventories (SurieesJ ix, ij “lok- 
chestes. 28x4 Sporting Mag. XLIll. 212 Beer., which 
stood in a corner of his front parlour, with a “lock-cock to 
it. 2833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry i, 103 Unstrap the Carbine ; 
takeotf the “lock-cover. 2776 Adam Smith W. N. v. i. (1869) 
n. 308 The toll or “lock -duty upon a canal. 2677 Plot Ox- 
fordsh, 233 “Lock-gates put down between every two of 
them. X79S J. Phillips HUt. Inland Navig. 338 'The most 
effectual . . method of providing lock-gates. 27x0 Bril. Apollo 
HI. No. 70.2/1 Whether tame Rabbits may not be as Good 
.. as the Wild .. provided they are kept in a “Lock-house, 
having the advantage of (etc. 1. x86s[seeQd]. 2890 CcH/trzy 
Diet. S.V. Lanyard, A “lock-lanjmrd is ine cord fastened to 
the lock of a gun by which the gun is fired. 2887 Times 
24 Oct. 3/4 Robinson, “lockman at the South West India 
Docks. i:z86q H, Stuart Seaman's Catech. it On the 
stock is a,. “lock plate. x86o Alt Year Round No, 71. 
500 The stock is divided into the . . “lock-side [etc.]. 2897 
Daily Hrtvs 30 July 5/2 At Molesey only a limited number 
of people are actmiited to the lock-side. 2898 Aihenxum 
7 May 594/3 'i'he place where the “Jock-staple had once 
been fitted. 1883 Ld. Saltoun Scraps 1 . 280 The rifle was 
loaded and capped, but secured by the “lock-stops. 2885 
Century Mag, XXIX. 758, 1 .. ran out the gun, and, taking 
deliberate aim, pulled the *lockstring. 1832 T. L. Peacock 
Crotchet Castle iv. 67 Mud, filth, gas-dregs, “lock-weirs., 
have ruined the fishery. 

c. objective, as (sense i) lock-filer, -maker, 
-picker', lock-making', (sense f) lock-keeper, -owner, 
-shutter, -tender, 

2858 Greener Gunnery 213 They have . .obtained a much 
better price than any other “lock-filers out of London. 
2794 Rennie Rep. Thames Havig. 53 Examination.. of the 
“Lock-keeper’s books 2861 Huciies lorn ISrenvn at Oxf 
ii. (18S9) 12 The lock-keeper again came to the rescue with 
h(s boat-hook. 2797 Ettcyel. Brit. (cd. 31 X. 211/2 It is 
still pos>ible for a mechanic of equal skill with the “lock- 
Htnker to ojmjii it w'iihout the key. 2850 Ciiunn Locks 4- 
Keys 16 The lock-makers of England. 2787 Bram.mi 
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Locks 6 The art of “Lock-making. x88* W. Morris In 
Mackail (18991 II. 68 Am I doing nothing but maU- 
believe, something like Louis XVI's lock-making? ij,. 
in Extracts from Navig. Rolls 2^ Unless Notice hath been 
. .given to the said “I.ock-owners. 2882 Si evenson Faie 
Stud. {1901) 152 Thieves, cheats and “lockpickers. 
in Extracts from Navig. Rolls 13 To the “Lock-shutter W 
2788 Act 28 Geo. 1 1 1 , c. 51 § 18 Bargemen, Watermen, Lock- 
Shutters. 1877 Burroughs Taxation i. 37 Gardens occu* 
pied by “lock-lenders ..were e.verapt, 

20. Special comb, (in some cases perhaps com- 
binations with the vb. stem) : lock-band, -bay 
(see quots.) ; lock-chain, a -chain employed to 
lock the wheels of a vehicle ; lock-chamber, the 
space enclosed between the side-walls and gates 
of a lock; lock-ho*e, +(«) a keyhole; ib) ‘the 
recess in a musket-stock to receive the lock’ 
(Knight) ; lock -net (see quot.) ; lock-nut, a nut 
screwed down upon another to prevent its breaking 
loose, a check-nut ; lock-paddle (see . quot.) ; 
lock-pen = lock-chamber ; lock-piece, (^r) ‘ in guns 
of the old construction, a lug cast just alongside of 
the vent for the attachment of the lock * (Knight);’ 
{b) (see quot. 1S60) ; flock-pit,? sense. 9; 
lock-pool, ? = Lasher 4b; lock-pulley, two 
pulleys formed to rotate separately, or together, 
at will (Knight); Icck-rail (see quot. 1842); 
lock-saw, a long tapering- saw, used to cut the 
seat for a lock in a door; lock-seat, the excavation- 
on a river or canal intended to contain a lock; 
f lock-shoe, -sill (see quots.) ; lock-spring, the 
spring by means of which the case of a watch 
is opened or closed ; lock-step Mil. (see quot.) 
hence lock- step adv. and vb. ; lock-stitch, a sewing- 
machine stitch, in which two threads are locked 
firmly together; also athib . ; lock timh&s Mining 
(see quot.); look-tool= lock-cramp', lock-work, 
(rt) the manufacture or construction of locks (senses 
I and 9) ; (h) tlie parts of a lock ; (c) a series of 
locks (sense 9) ; (d) pi. a factory for the luanu- 
faclure of locks (sense i); {e) pi. operations in 
progress for the construction of locks (sense 9). 

?cxs 8 xDicgc 5 \Ti Ar€hxologia{fjf)\\ XI. 233 The hewinge 
of the Slone ashlar, and Endstons, with ariyficiall bevelingc, 
and “lockbands, one, within another, will amounle..forihe 
rodde ibs.^d, 2847 HALLiWELL,Z.<7r'{*-^/zv/ff,bindlng5tones 
in nmsonry, 2875 Knight Diet, Mech., the pond 

or space of water between the gates of a canal-fock. 2859 
Marcy Prairie Trav. iii. 93 If there are no “lock-chains' 
upon wagons, the front and rear wheels on the same side 
may be lied together with ropes so as to lock them very, 
firmly. 2861 Smiles Engineers I« 375 “Lock chamber. 2S9* 

. Greene Phtlom. E 4 b, The Earle. . peeping in at the “locxe 
hole, saw them two standing .. hand In hand. 175* J< 
Louthiam Form of Process led. s) 87 Within the Lock*, 
hole of the mo.^t patent Door of his Dwelling-house. 
xBxx Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 7 The misiic tribes of night’s 
unnerving breeze, That through a lock-hole even creep' 
with ease. 2863 Buckland Curios, Nat. Hist. Ser. ». (ed. 
4) 251 'I’he ‘“lock nets’., are simply .t large form of. the 
round nets used to catch fre.shwater crayfish, a 2864 Gess'ER 
Coal, Petrol, etc. (1865) 79 Leakage around the pipe (is] 
prevented by two “locknuts. 2887 D. A. Low Machine 
Drawing eo In practice, the thm nut, called the lock- 
nut, is often placed on the outside. 2842 Francis Diet. 
Arts, *Lock Patidtes, the small sluices used in filling and 
emptying locks. -2891 A. J.' Foster Ouse 270 Mo.st of the 
“Jock-pens will only hold two lighters at a time. iZ&oEng. 
4- For. Mining Gloss. (Cornwall Terms), * Lock piece, a piece 
of timber used in supporting the workings. 280* Hull Dock 
Act 1503 With a “iockpit or entrance into the same from 
the said river Humber.' 277* Extracts from Navig. Rolls 
Remarks p. ix, A strong Breast-work of Piles on the upper 
Side of the “Lock-pool. x88i Taunt Thames Map p. xv/t 
Caution should always be used when in’ a weir or lock-pool. 
2823 J. Nicholson O^erat. Mechanic 589 On the “lock-rail 
the Jock is either mortised in, or screwed on, 2842-59 Gwilt 
Archit. 568 The next are called the lock or middle rails 
indoors. x688R: Holme. Armoury ui. 365/1 A*Lock Saw., 
to make Key holes in Doors. 1794 Washington Z.</ Writ. 
1892 XI II. X Mr. Weston’s opinion, respecting the “lock-seats 
at the Great Falls of that river. 1785 G. Forster x.T.Sparr- 
man's V‘oy. CaPe C. H. (1786) I. 124 Jn order that the wheel 
that is to be focked may not be worn, . . a kind of sledge 
carriage, hollowed out on the inside, andcalled a “lock-shoe’ 
is filled to it. 2842 Francis Diet. Arts,' Lock-sills, the 
angular pieces of limber at the bottom of the Jock ag.'iinst 
which the gates shut, 2884 F. J. Bri rrEs Watch Clockm. 
47 'J’he “lock spring fits in a groove formed in the band of the 
case. 2802 C Tames Milit. Diet., *Lcek-step, this step 
consists in the heel of one man being brought nearly in 
contact with the joint of the great toe of another. x8x6 
J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 55 'I’he men who are now prac- 
tising the lock-step in front of the window of Louis XVIII. 
2828 Examiner tyz/i A Sailor loe-and-heels it, and lock- 
steps and straddles. x866 Thoreau Yankee in Canada ii. 
25, I observed one older man .. marching lock-siep with' 
the rest. 2869 J. Werstkr in F.ng. Mech. 17 Dec. 326/3, 

I do not say one word again<t “lock-stitch machines, 1881 
’R.KSMOV.off hung Gloss., *Lock-timbtr,v<r\ old plan of put- 
ting in stull-pieces in Cornwall and Devon. The pieces 
were called lock-pieces. x686 Plot Stajfordsh. yjf> So 
curious are they in *Ix>ckwork lindeed beyond all preference). 
*794 CoMuc BoydclCs Thames 1, 47 A successive appa* 
ratus of lock- work, to remedy the various levels of the- 
country’. 2857-8 Proc. Inst. Civ. Engin. (1858) XVH. 3B0 
The construction of the gates was entirely independent o'f 
the lock-work. 2C90 Pall Matt G. 7 Jan. 2/3 'I'hc 
bright steel and very el'iborate lock-work . w.is perfect. 
2899 Daily Nnvs 14 Oct. 6/7 'J’he new lock and >afc works 
recently erected .. by Messrs. Chubb and Sons. X90X \gth 
Cent. Oct. 550 One finds here .. bridge works, Jock-works. 
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Loclc (Ipk), y.l Pa. t. and pa. pple. locked 
(If^kt). Forms : 4-6 lok(e, 4-5 lokke, 5 lokkyn, 
4-6 looke, 5- look. [f. Lock of. ON. 
similarly f, /a/’d sb., lock, latch ; also ON. /yXy'd 
(S\v. lycka. Da. Itiiie.) 

The older vb. with this meaning w'as Louu, OE. ItUan ; 
after the T4th c. this survived mainly in the pa. pple. token, 
which was probably looked upon as belonging to lock vb.] 
1 . trails. To fasten (a door, gate, bo.x, drawer, 
etc.) with a lock and key ; occas. with t to, up. 
Hence (chiefly with up), to secure (a chamber, 
building, enclosure) by locking the doors. 

n X300 Cursor^ Hf. 17347 pai .. did to sper he dors fast, 
Locked bath witA’te and in. _ cx375 Sc. Le^. Saints vii 
{jacobus Minor) 781 pe lowis .. In til a cawe me closit 
faste, lokii, & celyt at pe lasie. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
311/2 Lokkyn or schetle wythe a lokke. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. En^. ccxxii. 2x5 The gales of the castel ben lokked 
with the lokkes that dame Isabel sent bidder, xgss Cover- 
DALC 7 in{g, Hi. 23 Ehud . . put to y® dore after him, and 
lockte it. 1590 Shaks. Com. iv. iv,^3 Were not my 
doores lockt vp, and I shut out? 1600 in A. Bisset Ess. 
Hist. Truths. 218 Maister Alexander locked to the study 
door behind him. 1651 Hobbes Levinth. i. xiii. 62 When 
going to sleep, he locks his dores. X7»6 Adv. Capt. A*. 
Boyle 66 The Hour drawing near, they lock'd up the Doors 
of the House. 18x0 Byron Juan i. clxxxvii, Juan. .liking 
not the inside, lock tl the out. 1855 Macaulay //it/. Eftff -. 
xiii. III. 250 The reformers locked up the church and de- 
parted with the keys. 1900 Macke.vzie Guide Invemess 
43 The Greyfriars Churchyard is kept locked. 
jia. *526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 83 b, Yf the gate 
of y® motiih be not shultc with the dore of scj'lence, & 
locked with the key of discrecyon, X7x3 Gay Fan iir. 54 
Death blasts his bloom, and locks his frozen eyes. 1859 
FitzGerald tr. Omarsx. (1899) 71 And David's Lips are 
lock’t. 1866 B. Taylor Poems, Sornr.v/itl Music 37 This 
weight of grief Locks my lips. 1879 Browning Halbert ^ 
Ho0 6x His Ups were loose not locked, 

Proz'erb. 1855 Bohn Handbk. Prwerhs 445 Lock the 
stable-door before the steed is stolen, 1885 Times (weekly 
ed.) II Sept. 3/1 This is done probably on the principle of 
locking the stable door after the horse has been stolen. 

b, absol. To lock up \ to lock up the house, lock 
the doors. 

x^x A. Hope Tristram 0/ Blent xxvi, 356 * Is her lady- 
ship still out, ma’am ? ’ he [the butler] asked.. . ‘ I was going 
to lockup*...* Oh, go to bed she cried..* We‘U lock up..’. 

c. intr. Of a door : To be locked ; to admit of 
being locked, 

x<9o Sfenser F. Q. n. ix. 23 Doubly disparted, it did locke 
and close, That when it locked, none might thorough pas. 
Mod, The door will not lock. 

2 : irans. To shut up or confine with a lock ; to 
put under lock and key. Const, in, into, within. 
Also with advs. in, up. 

1x1300 Cursor M. Z766r In a hus we lokked ke. 13.. 
K. A Its. 3016 The kyng . . bad him loke in pri>oun. c X386 
Chaucer tvi/e's Prol. 317, 1 trowe, thou woldest loke me 
in thy chiste. c 1470 Henry Wallace ts. 77? ‘To the chaw- 
mer, qubar he was vpon chance, Spetd fa-st , he said, ‘Wal- 
lace is lokit in’. ?axs5o Freiris Benvik 221 in Dunbar's 
Poems <1893) 292 Lpk vp all in to jone almery. 1590 Mar- 
lowe Edw. 11,11. ii. 54 The lovers of fair Danae, When she 
w'as lock'd up in a brazen tower, Desir’d her more. XS96 
Shaks. Merck. F. itr. ii. 42 Away then, I am lockt in one 
of them, If you doe loue me, you will finde me out. 163* 
J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 17 Some dayes before 
he had begunne to locke himselfe in his clxamber, 17x3 
Swift Frenzy y. Dennis Wks. 1755 HI. 1. 144 We locked 
his friend into a closet. 173* Pope Hor. Sat, ii. ii. 13 Your 
wine lock’d up. If then plain bread and milk will do the feat, 
The pleasure lies in you, and not the meat, a X745 Swift 
Direct. Servants, Butler 33 Always lock up a Cat in a 
Closet where you keep your China Plates, for fear the Mice 
may steal in and break them, 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
Ixi, The little cell in which he was locked up for the night. 
X89X Latv Times Pep. LXIII. 690/2 The defendant .. had 
given distinct orders to Nunney never to lock anyone up, 

3 , transf. a. To enclose, hem in, surround. 
Chiefly wiih in. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1830) xxvi. 265 Alle faste y lokked and 
enclosed with highe Mountaynes. a 1400-50 A/e.raJider 
5495 He lockis in ane ser limy with a laith mey[n]he. 1691 
T. H[alf .1 Acc. Iv'eiv Invent, p. Ixii, The great winding of 
the River. .locks in the Water that it cannot make that 
haste down to the Sea tiiat it would. *793 Smeaton Eddy- 
stone L. § 199 Lodged in a dovetail recess, wherein it was 
locked fast on three side.s. 1833 Tennyson Pal. Art 249 
Aslill salt pool, lock’d in with barsef sand. ^ 1837 Lockhart 
Scott 19 July an. 1821, He and., his companion, found them- 
selve.s locked in the crow'd, somewhere near Whitehall. 1837 
Disraeli I’eneiia vi. i, So completely is the land locked with 
hills. 1851 Dixon W. Penn xxiii. (1872) 201 The vessel was 
locked in ice. 

b. To keep securely or render inaccessible, as if 
in a locked receptacle. Chiefly with up. 

X56a WiNiET Cert. Tractates Hi. Wks. 1888 I. 27 Worthy 
to be lokit in the meniorie of thaim quha [etc.]. 2646 Sir 

T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. vi. 194 'riie seed of plants lockt 
up and capsulated in their husks. 1646 J. Hall H orx P ac, 

• 92 Keeps your secrets fast lock’t up. 2652 Needham Ir, 
Selden’s Mare Cl, Ep. Ded. 2 A Jewel.. lockt up in a Lan- 
guage unknown to the greatest part of that Nation. x666 
Phode Island Col. AVf.liSs;) II. 159 In the hardest wmter.s 
when the Massachusetts and others, .are fast locked upwith 
strong doores of ice. a 1763 Shf.nstone £tt. (1765) 40 Pru- 
dent men lock up their motives. 2779 Mad. D’Arbi-ay Diary 
a6 May, As censorious a country lady as ever locked up all 
her ideas in a country town. 2796 Morse Amer. Geog;. II. 
lox The seaports in Holland and Germany are every winter 
locked up with ice. 1807-8 Syo. Smith Plymlcy's Ae//. Wks, 
*859 II. 163/2 The very same wind .. locks you up in the 
British Channel. 2838 Prescott Ferd. ff Is, (1846) I. viii. 
376 Their Irr. Arabians’] literature .. locked up in a char- 
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acter. .so dl(?icuU of access to European scholars. 1855 
Bain Senses Hf Ini. 111. ii. § 26 (2864) 507 Sir Humphrey 
Davy suggested that metallic substances were locked up in 
soda, potash, and Hme, 1859 Gullick & Timss Paint. 222 
Some colours., are perfectly permanent when ‘locked up’fto 
use the painter’s phrase) in oil. 1879 Stainer Music of Bible 
X57 Their secrets remain forever locked up. 

c. Comm, and Finance. To lock up : To invest 
(capital) in something that is not easily convertible 
into money. 

x6o* Locke Consid. Leaver. Interest 113 If one Third of 
the Rioney imploy'd in Trade were locked up, .. must not 
the Land-holders receive J less For their Goods. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Briery Creek iv. 73 T*he money he had locked 
up in land would never be productive while he remained its 
owner. X848 Mill Pol. Econ. i. v. § 9 (1876) 52 'To set 
free a capital which would be otherwise locked up in a form 
useless for the support of labour. 1868 Rogers Pot, Econ. 
xi. (18761 X49 A banker cannot afford, .to have bis capital 
locked up in long advances. 

d. Of sleep, stupefying agencies, enchantment : 
To hold fast, overpower completely. Also with up. 

1725 Pope Odyss. x. 77 Me, lock’d in sleep, my faithless 
crew bereft Of all the blessings of your god-llke gift ! 1789 
Charlotte Smith Ethelinde (1814) V. 258 He endeavoured 
to awaken her from the heavy shock which seemed to have 
locked up her senses. x86o ‘1 ’vnoall Glac. 1. xvi. 119 Went 
to bed, where I lay fast locked in sleep for eight hours, 
1873 W, Bruer Semt. ^ Cowmun, Addr, 199 His mind 
may be locked up in insensibility. 1679 Geo, Eliot 
Break/. P. 834 That border-world Of dozing ere the sense 
is fully locked. 1885-94 1 ^- Bridges Eros «V Psyche Nov. 
xxvi, ‘ Art thou the woman of the earth she said, ‘That 
hast in sorceries mine Eros lockt?* 

4 . To shut off with or as with a lock from (a 
person) j to preclude or prevent front (someihing) 
by or as by locking. Also with up. 

x6ox Shaks. yut. C. iv. Hi. 80 When Marcus Brutus 
growes so Covetous, To locke such Rascall Counters from 
hisFriends. x6ii — ^ C^«/3. iv. iv. 2 To locke it HfejFrom 

Action and Adventure. 16x3 Middleton Tri. Trx///* Wks. 
(BuHen) Vlf. 243 He locks his ear from those sweet charms. 
1688 Land. Gaz. No. 2378/4 Lost ..,a brown bay FHly, .. 
being locked from taking Horse. 1700 Congreve Wayof 
Weyrtdxw. V, Do you lock your self up from me, to make my 
search more Curious? 2735 Yos?. Prol.Saf. 19 Is there, who, 
lock’d from ink and paper, scrawls With desp'rate charcoal 
round his darken'd walls? 174* Young Nt. Th, ix. 285 
Angels cannot guess The period ; from created beings ; 
lock’d In darkness. X785J. Phillips Treat. Inland Navi^. 
vi, Large tracts of country are locked up from commerce. 

5 . Lockout, a. To turn (a person) out, and lock 
the door against him. f Also, to lock forth, b. 
To prevent the entrance of (persons) by locking 
the door; hence, (of an employer) to refuse em- 
ployment to (a body of operatives) as a means of 
coercion, (Cf. Lock-out sbl) 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. 1. 18 For locking me out of my 
doores by day. /bid. iv, iv. 98 Say wherefore didst thou 
locke me forth to day? 159* — Rom. yj- yut. i. i. 145 Shuts 
vp his windows, lockes faire day-H^ht out. 1842 F. E. Paget 
Milford Malv. 53 When I wa.s being locked out of yonder 
church. x86i Dutton Cook P. Fosters D. \, 1 am locked 
out. x 858 Rogers Pol. Econ. ix. (1876) 89 Large funds 
are subscribed, out of which labourers on strike or locked- 
out arc supported. 

0 . To fasten, make or set fast, fix ; techn. to fasten 
or engage (one part of a machine) to another ; also 
in passive, (of a joint) to be rendered rigid. To 
lock up a form (Printing) : to fix the types or 
pages in a metal frame so as to prepare them for 
press, etc. 

1670^ Lassels Fijr. Italy II. xo6, I saw the great chair 
which lockeih fast any roan that sitteth down in it. ,1674 
N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Sclv. ContenUs, The world no heap, but 
a set of Bodies lockt fast together. 1683 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc., printing viii. The Office of these Quoyns are to 
Lock up the Form, viz. to wedge it up,, close together, 
2816 Mechanic 1. 370 ’I his scape-wheel is locked on its ex- 
treme point, and unlocks in an easy manner. Ibid. 411 The 
wheels are locked, without spring-work, perfectly safe from 

f elting out of order. 1B24 J. Johnson Typo^. II. xiv. 495 
t is the business of the person who locks.up the form, to 
ascertain whether all the pages are of an equal length. 
2825 J. Nicholson O/erat. Mechanic 38 A locking clutch 
is htted upon the spindle between these two wheels, and 
can. .be made to lock either one of the wheels toihe spindle, 
at the same time that it leaves the oiber disengaged. 1842 
Lane Arab. Nts. I. 80 His teeth were locked together. 
1899 Allbuit's Syst. Med. VII. 142 Every attempt at move- 
ment, .locking the limb in a tetanoid 5p.Tsm. 

b. To put a lock on the foot of (a horse) ; to 
fasten (a wheel) so as to keep it from turning. Cf. 
Lock sb.- 3, 4. 

1694 Lend. Gaz. No. 3012/4 An Iron grey Colt . . Lockt on 
the further Foot before. 18x5 Cobbett Rur. Rides 19 The 
descent so steep as to require the wheel of the chaise to be 
locked. 2884 J. G. Bourke Snake-Dance Moguls i, 8 The 
driver got out, locked the wheels, and walked. 

C. intr. for ref. Of mechanism, a joint {e.g. 
the knee-joint) ; To become fixed or set fast. \ Of 
an animals flanks : To draw together, shrink. ’ 

1658 R. White tr, Diglys Penod . Syt / tp . 1 x 6 ^) 124 ’3*he dog 
..not being able to take any nourishment, his fl.'xnks do lock 
up. 1869 W. Blades Bks . in Chains (189^ 2x9 Our artist, . 
has put quoins at the head and foot too , making the p.'iges 
lock up all round the chase — truly a mechanical puzzle. 2902 
Westm. Gaz. 1 Oct. 5/2 l*he accident was due to the rudder 
locking. 190a Brit . Med .^ yml . zs Apr. 879 When he 
attempted to bend the knee it locked. 

7 . To fix or join finiily by interlacing or fitting 
of parts into each other. Also with iogether, up. | 


159* Sraks, Fen.ljr Ad. 228 And when from thence he 
struggles to be gone, She locks her lilJie fingers one in one. 
*S9® “ AJerry W. v. y. 81 Pray you, lock hand in hand. 
1608 i orkft. Trag. i. ii. Not as a man repentant, but half 
mad He sHs and sullenly locks up his arms. 1720 De Foe 
Capt. Singleton xi. 11840) 387 The Portuguese .. ran their 
bowsprit into the fore part of our main shrouds,, .and so we 
lay locked after that manner. 1725 Pope Odyss. ix. 512 In 
his deep fleece, my grasping hands 1 lock, a 1738 Woodward 
Nat. Hist. Fossils 1. (1729) 1. 159 The Columns were incor- 
porated with, and lock’d into each other. 1772-84 Cook l^oy. 
(1790) IV. 1461 It was required, that, .we should, .have our 
hands locked together. 1859 Tennyson Pivien 288 Merlin 
lock’d his hand in hers. 1867 Smyth Sailors ll'orddk.. 
Lock, to entangle the lower 3’ards when tacking. 1893 
McCarthy Red Diamonds 111 . 233 Granton . . locked his 
right le^ round Bland's leg in an attempt to throw him. 

b. tftlr. for r^. To interlock, intertwine. 

x688 Clayton in Phil, Trans, XVII. 791 The Heads of 
the Branches of the Rivers interfere and lock one within 
another. 1806 Gazetteer Scot. (cd. 2) 94 Llie stones are 
.^.made to lock into one another with grooves and projec- 
tions, 1858 Merc. Marine Mag. V. 227 Until . .you observe 
the North and Inner South Heads locking. 

c. Fencing. t(ti) = Engage v. {phs^. (f) 
(seequot. 1782). 

1579 Gosson Sell. Abuse (.Arb.) 46 Teaching the people 
howe^to warde, and how to locke, howe to thrust, and how 
to strike. 1592 Arden of Ferersham H 2 b, When he should 
haue lockt with both his hilts He in a brauery florisht ouer 
his head. 2782 Rees Chambers' Cyci., 'lo Lock, in Fencing, 
is to seize your adversary's sword-arm, by turning your left 
arm round it, after closing your parade, shell to shell, in 
order to disarm him. (So m mod. Diets.) 

d. To lock horns', (of cattle) to entangle the 
horns mutually in fighting. Hence fig. U.S., to 
engage in combat with (some one). 

Swinburne Atalanta 942 Then shall the heifer and 
her mate lock horns. 2888 Bryce Amer. Comnnv. ll. ui. 
Ixx. 562 note, 'i'ho Boss of Tammany, with whom Mr. Cleve- 
land had at an earlier period in his career ‘locked horns ’. 
190X [/. S. Corresp. in Academy 25 Mar. 240/2 We should 
hardly feel warranted in locking horns with ’Fammany Hall, 

e. J'o embrace closely; also, to grapple in com- 
bat. Now ofily passive, lit. and fig. 

x6ix Shaks. Winf. T. v. ii. 83 Shee.. locks her in embrac- 
ing, as if shee would ^»n her to her heart. 264$ Evance 
Noble Ord. 25 The Devill thought to have lockt Job upon 
that hip. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxH, Catharine.. was 
locked in the arms of Louise. 1854 M. Arnold Sivitcer- 
laud, Farno, tx Lock’d in each other's arms we stood. 
1878 Bosvv. Smith Carthage 252 Before the two armies 
became locked in the deadly combat now to be related. 
x893'J'KAiLL5'<?cia/£«^. Inlrod. 35The birth and early years 
of the nineteenth century found our country still locked in 
the death-grapple with Napoleon. 

8. Mil. (See qnot. 1802.) cthsol. and passive. 
x8o2 C. James Milit. Diet., To Lock vp, to take the 

closest po-isible order in line or in file. 'Fhe e.vpression is 
derived from the lock-step. 2844 Rtgul. 4* Ord. Army 264 
He is to take care that, .the rear ranks.. are well locked up. 
284? Itifantry Man. (1854) 56 He will see tlmt the rear 
rank locks well up. 02860 H. Stuart Seaman's Cateck. :x 
In loading what precautions are necessary? 'To lock close 
up with the front rank to prevent accident. 

9 . Friiitiiig. (See quot.) 

28*0 Scott Prose tPks. IV. Biographies II. (1870) 325 A 
leaf in the former [re. a copy of Caxton's Book of Troy] 
was what is iecbnic.nlly called locked. \Fcotnote) Such is 
the phrase when, by an error at press, the reverse has been 
printed on the side of the leaf which should have presented 
the obverse, so that page 32 precedes 31, 

10 . intr. Of a vehicle: To admit of the fore- 
wheels’ passing askew under the body of the car- 
riage. Said also of the wheel. (Cf. Lock sb?- 15.) 

16^ Worlidce Syst. Agric.{\68i) 328 To Lock, is a term 
used by Drivers in moving the fore wheels of a Waggon to 
and fro, 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To lock, among 
Drivers, to move the wheels of a Waggon to and fro. 2805 
Dickson Pract. Agric. I. 33 A very useful improvement . , 
is that of leaving the space sufficiently deep in the bed of 
the waggon for the fore wheels to lock round in the shortest 
curve. 2851 Iltustr. Calal. Gi. E.xhib. 260 When locking, 
the carriage draws the lever b from its recess, 2873 Miss 
Broughton Nancy III. 148 'ilie road is narrow, and the 
coach will not lock. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 174 
The front wheel, .has lo lock or turn under the arch. 

11 . Engineering and Navigation, a. intr. To 
provide locks for the passage of vessels, b. Of a 
canal: To pass by alock rVr/i;. Also of the vessel ; 

To pass down, in, or out through a lock. Of 
persons: To pass out through an air-lock. c. 
trans. To pass (a vessel) down, in, out or through 
by means of a lock. d. intr. To take a boat 
into a lock. e. trans. To furnish (a canal) with 
locks ; to shut off (a portion of a river) by means 
of a lock. 

a. 2769 in PIcton L'pool Munic. Rec. (i886) II. 245 This 
Council will, .lock down to the sea shore there at their own 
expencc. 

b. 2795 J. Phillips Hist. Inland Navig. Add. 16S The 
canal locks into the river at Becston Meadow. 2840 av( . 
Hull Docks Comm. lai 'I*hey will have to I^k m 
again, 2857-8 Proc. Inst. Civ. Engifu XVII. j9/ 
long levels of a canal locking from one *tito 

;8^ Outing (u. s.) XXX. 3.64A Tbyc 
in locking down at the various levels. nrcssure 

liul VII. .1 Too rapid o 

in 'locliing out that is in should 

the lock or nnte-chnmber in which the pressure sneuw 

(Of bouts;, which had- 
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been locked through from the lower level, 1876 Stevenson 
in EiicycL Brit. IV. 788/1 Ve-ssels are locked down from 
the sea into the [North Holland] canal. 

d. 1857 P. CoLQUHOUN Ccntp. Oarsmans Guide 18 Care 
must be taken in locking with a barge, to keep astern of her. 

e. 189a Pall Alall G. 24 Nov. 2/1 The portion of the 
river thus diverted would then be locked off. 

+ Loclc, Ods. or arc/t. [ad. Du. lokken = 
G. iocken.] traits. To allure, entice. Also absoL 
1481 Caxton Reynard no, I am no byrde to be 
locked ne take by chaf. 156a Turner Baths Pref., Flock* 
inge byrdes..ceas not locking and calling, if they heare any 
of their kindes. 1855 Kingslev IVesUv. Hoi xv, ’Tis just 
like that old Lucy, to lock a poor maid into shame. 

Xtodcable (lp*kab’l), [f. Lock z'.i + -able.] 
That can be locked. 

1893 Field 4 Mar. 335/1 Lockable hatches. 1898 Century 
Jan. 375/1 Some clever Japanese artisans then made 
the paper-walls .. eye-proof, and the openings cunningly 
lockable, 

XiOcka/^e Op*ked,^), [f. Lock sb, and v. + -age.] 

1 1. The means of locking or fitting (pieces' of 
timber) together. Obs. 

1677 Plot OxJ^ordsh. 272 Whose Lockages [fr. of the roof 
of the Sheldonian Theatre] being so quite different from 
any before mentioned. 

2. (See Lock sb:- 9 , 9 c.) 

a. The amount of rise or fall effected by a lock 
or series of locks. 

1770 J. Brindlev Surv. Thames 2 The Length will be 
about a Mile, and the Fall or Lockage ten Feet. 1795 J. 
Phillips //A/. Inland Navig. Addenda 5 The total lockage 
is five hundred and forty-four feet, viz. four hundred and 
ninety-six feet fall, and forty-eight feet rise. 1829 J. 
Macauley Hist. New Vorh 1 . 184 The ascending and de- 
scending lockage is about one thousand and thirty-two feet. 
1879 Daily News 28 Aug. 3/2 From Chicago to Montreal. . 
there are . . 56 locks, and a total lockage of 564 feet. 

b. Toll paid for going through a lock or locks. 

1771 Act II Geo. ///, c. 45 § 9 Which price or lockage 
shall be. .painted ..on Boards, on the said Locks. x8oo 
CoLQUHOUN Comm. Thames xv. 483 The price of lockage is 
not to exceed 4* per ton per lock. 1819 Btai. Massaeli. 19 
June, Toll or lockage at the lock or locks. 18^6 Farmers 
Mag. Nov. 424 The expense of lockage, transhipment, &c. 

e. The construction and working of locks ; also, 
the aggregate of locks constructed. 

1809 Chron.xxiAnn. Reg. 403/1 Nearly 200 feet of lock- 
age. 1824 R. Stevenson in Trans. Highland Boc. VI. 133 
The ^reat de-iideratum in the Railway-system, must doubt- 
less he in a convenient mode of lockage, for raising the 
waggons from one level to another. 1830 Blaekw. Mag. 
XXVII. 459 To convert the. .river by lockage into a channel 
capable of receiving, .vessels. 1839 Southey in Q. Rev. 
Lxlll. 426 This line was. .impeded., by an enormous quan- 
tity of lockage. 1853-4 Proe. Inst.Civ.EnginAxZi^ XlIL 
918 It was the same thing hydrostatically, .. whether the 
lockage was up or down, or indeed, whether there ^^'as any 
vessel at all in the lock. i86x Smiles Engineers I. iv. 452 
Brindley's plan was.. to cut the level a.< flat as possible, Tn 
order to avoid lockage. 1883 Maneh. E.xam. 19 Dec. 4/5 
The .. drainage area of the coal-bearing rocks along the 
route of the pioposed Canal would give a sufficient amount 
of water for lockage. 

d. atlrlb.f as lockage-syslem^ ••water. 
x8i6 Mechanic 1-3X9 Uttle\ Method of saving lockage 
water, in Canals, Docks, and Navigation. 1861 Smiles 
Engineers II. 147 Powerful steam-engines were also erected 
to pump back the lockage water into the canal above. 1895 
Forum (N. Y.) Aug. 750 The lockage system of the Wel- 
land [canal] is out of date. 

IiO'Ckchester. Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 loke- 
oheste. [perh. f. Look z).i + Chest + -eb in 
allusion to the creature’s habit of rolling itself np 
tightly.] A woodlouse. 

c 1440 Pronip. Parv. 310/2 Locchestevy svyrm. a 1485 
Ibid. 316^2 (MS. S.) Lilkchestery worm. 14,, Foe. in Wr.- 
WOlcker 597/8 Mnltipes, a lokeclieste, or a shrympe. 1847- 
78 Halliwell s.v. Lockchest, A gardener [in {Oxfordshire] 
used to call the wood-louse lockchester. 

tZiOckdor. Obs. rare— '. [f. Lock r/.l + Door 
sb. or perh. Dor r A^] = prec. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 311/2 Lokdore, wyrme,. .«/«// 
Locke, obs. form of Luck. 

Locked (Ipl^t), n.t [f. Lock sb^ + -ed‘-.] 
Haying locks or tresses. (Cf. the parasynthetic 
derivatives golden-locked, long-locked.') 

1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixiv. 98 The maid, for a guest 
so sunnily lock’d deep sighing. 

Xiocked (Ipkt), a.'^ [?. Lock sb.^ + -ed 2 .] 

1. Fuinishcd with a (pad)lock. 

1786 Burns Tzva Dogs 13 His locked, letter’d, braw brass 
collar. 

2. Of .1 canal : Provided with locks. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 23 Feb. 8/2 A * locked ’ ship canal for 
large ocean steamers between Kuncom and Manchester. 

XiOcked ppl. a. [f. Lock + -edI.] 
In senses of the vb. : Closed with a lock and key, 
closely fastened or entwined, etc. Also Jig. 

e 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 234 A loklate [z’. r. lokkit] bar, 
was drawyn ouTlbourth the dur. 1580 Burgh Rec. Glasgow 
(18321 125 For taking awayc of ane lokit dur, w* key ofane 
staoill. x^S B JoNSON Fcipone iv. 1, Your garbe .. must 
be .. Very reseruu and locket. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. iv. 
iv. 39 Iniurle of chance .. forcibly preuents Our Jockt 
embrasures. 1857 Abridg. Sped/. Patents Sewing, etc. 
(1871) 96 A locked tambour stuch having a ninmng thread 
passed ihrouch the loops. 1871 Tyndall AVvr^/r.A'f/. (1879) 

II V 63 By the same agent we te.irasundcr the locked atoms 

of a chemical compound. 1883 Annie Thomas Mod. House- 
wi/ex-ii. I. .left it inalockedUmwerm mywardrobe. 1883 
R W Dixon Mano 11. iii. 7s Then the locked mountains 
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either hand that stood Met knee to knee. . 1895 K, Kipling 
in Pall Mall.G. 30 July »A A locked and swaying mob 
that moved from right to left and from left to right along 
the bank. 1895 tl'estm. Gaz,s6 Nov. 2/3 Years of locked and 
agonised joints. igoz BriL Med, /rjit. 12 Apr. 878 Limited 
movement tn knee which becomes locked if moved much. 

b. .With up. 

Z593 Shahs. Lucr. 446 Shee much amaz'd breakes ope 
her lockt vp eyes. 1676 Mace Mustek's Monument title-p.. 
All Us Occult Lock'd-up Secrets Plainly laid Open. X72X 
Ramsay Morning Interview 8 He starts with lock’d-up 
eyes. 1854 Dickens Hard'T. 11. i, A lockcd-up iron 
room with three locks. 1891 Daily News 9 Dec. 6/3 
Locked-up securities left on the hands of the bank. 

c. Locked jaw : (c) a jaw set fast by spas- 
modic contraction of the muscles; (^) ^Lock- 
jaw, and occas.* Jaw-pall 2 . 

{a) 1765 Phil. Trans. LV. 86, I was soon convinced she 
had that terrible symptom, a locked jaw. 180* Jane West 
Itifidel Falherlll. 4 A private ball has been known to save 
half a county from such an immoderate fit of yawning, that 
people grew apprehensive of locked jaws. 1822-34 Good’s 
Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 269 In some, a locked-jaw takes 
place about the seventh day from the operation. 

{b) ^ 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 331 A convulsive con- 
traction called the locked-jaw came on. 1788 [see Jaw- 
fall 2]. 1799 M. Underwood Dis. of Childr. (ed. 4) I. 19 
notoy The formidable disease so fatal to new-born children 
in the West-Indies, called the locked-jaw, or jaw-fallen. 
1841 Penny Cycl. XXL 363/2 Locked-jaw is not an infre- 
quent disease among sheep. 1845 Carlvle Cromwell 
(1873I I. i. 5 So that no man shall henceforth contemplate 
them .. without danger of locked-jaw. 

Locker (IpLaj), Also 5-6 loker(e, -yr. 
[f. Lock sb.^ or -eu 1 .] 

I. One who locks. 

1 . An officer at the Custom House, in charge of 
a locked-up Avarehouse, acting under the warehouse- 
keeper. 

*735 J- Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 11. in. 200 (List of 
Excise (Dfficers), Six Lockers at the Tea Warehouses, each 
30/. per Ann. 1812 J. Smyth Pract. 0/ Customs 11821) 361 
The Locker in attendance at the Warehouse receives notice 
of the Alerchant’s intention (o ship the Goods. 1858 in 
SiMMONDS Diet. Trade. 18S7 Daily News 7 Apr. 6/7 
Robert Lecky, the prisoner’s father,.. had been a locker in 
the service of the Customs. 

2 . slang. (See quot.) 

1718 C. Higgin True Discav. (Farmer), I am a locker, 

I leave goods at a house and borrow money on them, pre* 
tending that they are made in Ix>ndon. 

3 . With advs. 

X75X Hist. Ace. 66 note^ Had it fell into the Hands of 
one of the Park-Lockers-up. 1887 Palt Mall G. 28 Oct. 
4/1 Young men may remain out until twelve on leaving 
their names with the locker-up. 1894 Athenseum 30 June 
{ 831/2 In several pitched battles between the two parties the 
j lockers-out were successful 
IL A means of locking. 

4 . teehn. Something that locks or closes; f ?a 
stopper, a stop to a bell. 

14x7 in Surtees Mtse. (i888) 13 'That the water be ledde 
downe. .be a pype of lede clos^ wyth a loker. 1545 Lud. 
lovj Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 21 Item, for seltynge up of a 
loker to drawe the corde before the crucifixe. 1569 Ibid. 
139 Item, a locker and a handell flTor the second bell, .iiijtf. 
x8^ G. Dodd Textile Manuf. vli. 211 Bobbins, pushers, 
lockers, point-bars. X883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining 159 
Locker, a short iron or wooden bar for scotching tram wheels 
on inclined roads. 

fb, == Locket 2. Obs. 

x66o Act 12 Chas. //, c. 4 Sched., Lockers or Chapes for 
Daggers, 

III. A locked or enclosed receptacle. 

5 ,. A box or chest with a lock ; also, a small cup- 
board, e.g. one attached to a bench, or placed under 
a window-seat. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv, 3J1/2 Lokere, dstella. 1447 BokeN- 
HAM Seyniys (Roxb.) 31 They..trucsyd the body in a luker 
of Ire. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 19 The bulle and the 
busshoppees seelys..be set in a loker of burde for brekyng j 
of the seelys. 17x9 De Fok Crusoe i. ii, Some small Lockers 
to put in some Bottles of such Liquor ns he thought fit to 
drink. 1754 Mrs. Delaky Lett, to Mrs. Dewes 296, 1 have 
ordered lockers to your windows. 1807 J. E. Smith Phys. 
Bot. 509 The specimens thus pasted, arc conveniently kept 
in lockers. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 237 Some 
benches have a locker, or cavity. 1873 J. Richards Wood- 
working Factories 112 'Hie planers, latne.'i, and drills have 
their lockers. x886 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 316 Iliana's 
trousseau was stored away in the stout old heavy lockers, 
b. Kaut. A chest or compartment for con- 
taining clothes, stores, ammunition, etc. Often 
with word prefixed to indicate its use, as chain-, 
shot-locker. Boatswains locker*. * a chest in small 
craft wherein material for working upon rigging is 
kept ' (Smyth Sailofs Word-bk. 1S67), {.Not) a shot 
in the locker, ufcdy^. for: (no) money in one’s 
pocket, (not) a chance left. Laid in the lockers fig., 
de.ad. For Davy Jones's locker see Davy Jones. 

1626 Cait. Smith Aecid. Yng, Sea-men n A Hamacke, 
tlie lockers, the round-house [etc-]. <2x642 Sir W. Monson 
Naval Tracts iii. (1704) 356/2 ‘I'he Gunner is.. to have his 
Shot in a Locker near every Piece. X644 Manwayrino 
Sea-mans Diet. s.v,. Any Httie boxes, or as it were, Cub- 
bords which are made by the Ships-sides to put in shot by 
thePeeces,,.arc(byacommonoamc)caned Lockers, X726G. 
Rorerts Four Years Voy. 41 Heaving the rest into David 
Jones's Ticker. 1793 'Jrans. Soc. Arts XI. x88 Coiling 
the line in the front locker. 18x5 Scott Guy M. xxxiii^ 
Brown’s dead— shot — laid in the lockets, man. 1835 
Marryat yac. Faithf.vM, In front of the bed-places were 
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two lockers, to sit downupon. 1840 R. H.Daka Be/.Masi 
iii. 4 He has charge of the boatswain's locker. * 
Thackeray Fan. ]'airxx\\, AsTong as there’s a shot inrte 
locker, she shall want for nothing. 1865 Livini^toxe 
Zambesi vi. 151 They made a sudden dash over the lockers 
and across our faces for the cabin door. 1890 \V. E. Norris 
Misadventure xl. He had another shot, left in his locker 
which he now fired. ' 

6. A compartment in a pigeon-house, a pigeoo- 
hole. t Applied also to the cell of liees. . 

1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa hi. 146 These doues they 
keepe in certaine cages or lockers on the tops of their houses. 
1608 1 brsELL Serpents (1658) 649 I’he Lockers or holes of 
the up-grown Bees, we somewhat loo large, a 16x7 Bayse 
On hPh. (1658)91 Pigeons flyehome to their own lockers. 
1629 Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. Uni, xiv. § 154 In a dove 
[pigeon-] hovse. .to each pare of tame ones is appointed out 
a locker. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Locker, a Pigeon Hole. 
1731 Genth Mag. I. 451 A Gentleman .. who kept tame 
pigeons, .discerned something white at the Lockers. i8t6 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) I. 130 Wh'ch makes it advis- 
able never to have their [Pigeon’s] lockers fixed to a dwell- 
ing house. 1859 Buent. Pigeon Bk 86 Pigeon-houses, 01 
lockers, on a more limited scale, are of various forms. 

b. Eccl. A cupboard, recess, or niclie in a wall 
usually near an altar, fitted with a door and lock, 
for the reservation of the Sacrament, the keeping 
of sacred vessels, etc. 

1527 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I, 117 The Egipliens 
tuk out of Thomas Watsouns houss tua siluer spounis, Hand 
in the locker of ane schryne. 1552 in Inv, Ch. Goods Yorhsh., 
etc. (Surtees) II. 65 Item, one loker for the sacriment. 1593 
Anc. Rites Durham iSurtees) 2 The severall lockers or 
ambers for the safe keepinge of the vestments and orna- 
ments belonginge to cverye Altar. 

IV. 7 . attfib. and Comb., as (sense 4) locker- 
bar, -plate', (sense 5) locker-hole, -key, -nipper, 
-room, -seat, 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 733 In the year 1824, Mr. Moiley 
added another plate to each of the *locker-bars. 1765 Treat. 
Dom, Pigeons^ xis The common runt. .kept, .generally in 
■* locker-holes in inn yards. 1894 Outing (U. S.) XXIY. 
379/1 Here are my *locker key.s ; you’ll find everything 
open. 1B02 J. Anfrey in Naval Chron. VII. 48 The yeo- 
man of the *locker-nippcr, 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 732 Two 
other long flat bais. below, called the *locker plates. 1895-6 
Cat. l/nht. Nebraska 252 The *locker room for young men 
is fitted with ninety-six lockers. 1877 W. Thomson Voy. 
Challenger I. i. 21 The '"locker-seat stretches across the 
forward end of the laboratory. 

t Lo’cker, v. Obs. Chiefly Sc. [? f. Lock sb."^ + 
inlr. To curl. Only in ppl. adjs. f lo'ciercd 
{lockard, lokerit, lokkerit) curled, and + lo'clcering' 
llokerand) curling. Also f Iio'clcer sb. in pL - 
curled locks, f Iio'cter a., curled. 

? a 1400 Morte A rth. Alle with lutterde legges, lokerdfi 
unfaire. c 1470 Henryson Mor, Fab. vii. {Lion <5- Mouse) 
ProL v; With lokker hair, quhilk ouer hisschulderis lay. 15x3 
Douglas rEneis vii, xit. 63 A felloun bustuus and grel 
lyoun skyn. Terrible and rouch. wyth taty lokyrand haris. 
Ibid. xiv. 8 His helm.. Wyth cristis thre, lik lifl ane lokerit 
mane. Ibid. xn. Prol. 127 Hevinly lylleis, with lokerand 
toppis quhyte. Ibid. xil. i. 16 For ire [the lyoun] the 
lokkerris of bis nek vpca^tis. 1687 H. More Coniiu Remark, 
Star. (1689) 428 The Daughters lockard hair. 

Locker, variant of Lockyer Obs, 

Lockeram, variant of Lockram. 
Locker-gowlan, -on : see LucKEN-cotLAND. 
Locket flp'ket). Forms: 4 lokat, 5 loket, 6 
lockett, -itt, Sc. lokarfc, 6- locket, [ad. OF. 
locquet, loquet, luquet (mod.F. loquet latch), dim. 
oi loc latch; lock (recorded chiefly as AF.), of TeuL 
origin, cognate with Lock sb .^1 
+ 1 . One of the iron cross-bars of a window. Obs. 

1354 hlem. Ripon (Surtees) HI, 92 In mercede fabri faci- 
eniis pragge.s el lukats de ferro siio proprio pro fenestris 
figendis. i^x in Proc. Soc. Antiy. Scot/, (1862) HI. 163 
And to put in ilk lycht of the wyndois grete lokariis of irne 
for binding of glas thareto. 15^ in Willis &. Clark Cam- 
bridge (18861 II. 252 In euery light one vpright barr and 
fine Crosse barrs or locketts. 

attrib. X379il/w«. A'r>t7« (Surtees) III loi Et in C loket- 
nayles s^d. Ibid, 102 Et in Ixx loketnayles, 2d. 

2 , Oneof the metal plates or bands on a scabbard. 
1561 Act 5 Eliz. c. 7 No person . . shall bring . . into this 
Realmc . . Hiltes, Pommeles, Lockeltes, Chape.s, Dagger 
Blades [etc.]. 1706 PiiiLtirs (ed. Kersey), Locket,, .that 

part of a Sword-scabbard, where the Hook is fastened. 1879 
Umf. Reg.jn Navy List {X8B2) July 487/2 Scabbard.^Thc 
top and middle lockets to be four and three inches and a 
half long respectively. 

t 3 . A fastening or socket; A’aiib. (see qiiot. 
a 1642). Obs. 

<1x642 Sir W. Monson Nax'al Tracts iil (1704) 346/1 
Lockets are the Holes the Pintle of the Murderers goes 
into. 1664 Butler Hndibras 11. i, 808 That other Virtuous 
School of Lashing ; Where Knights are kept in narrow lists, 
With wooden Lockets 'bout their wrists. 

t 4 . A group of small jewels set in a pattern. Obs. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. n Like a Locket of Diamonds, 
or a Sett of round Crystal Beads. 1696 Ur. Patrick Comm. 
Exod. x.sviii. (1657)541 Twelve Ouches, in which every single 
Slone was set, as we see it now, in our present Lockets. 
i1oi,Lo/td.Gas.lio. 5984/4 Lost... a Gold Case of a Watch, 
set on the outside with nine Lockets, and little Diamonds 
between. 1706 PiiiLUrs, Lockol, a Set of Dia.monds, or 
Other Jewels, 

5 . i' a. * A small lock ; any catch or spring to 
fasten a necklace or other ornament* (J.). Obs. 
Hence the now current sense b. A sm.all case of 
gold or silver, containing a miniature portrait, a 
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lock of hair, etc., and worn (usually, suspended 
from the neck) as an ornament. 

For a passage c X320 often quoted as an example of this 
sense, see Loket. 

a. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Locket^ a little Lock of a Gold 
Chain. i^S Ann. Reg. 152 The [nabob’s] turban., has 
a top. .most ingeniously contrived with lockets and springs 
to take in or let ouL 

b. 1679 [see Hair jA io]. 1720 Gay II. 399 Some 
by a snip of woven hair In posied lockets bribe the fair. 
1838 Digress O, Twist xxxviii, It contained a little gold 
locket : in which were two locksof hair. xZ^zCatal. InUntat. 
Exhib. II. XXXIII. 45 Locket, fine brilliant centre and drop, 
pierced open setting. 

Hence liO’cfeeted^/. a. a. Ornamented with a 
locket, b. Set in a locket. 

1871 G. A. Sala in Betgravial^V. 430 Somebody.. was 
highly curled, oiled, ringed, chained, pinned, and locketed. 
xpot Academy 10 Aug. iio/i His [Geo. IV’s] request to be 
buried^ in his night-shirt, beneath which was a locketed 
portrait of Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

LoC^ast (Ip’kfast), a. [Two formations : (i ) f. 
Lock sb.^ + Fast a . ; (2) f. Lock 17.1 + Fast (zt/z/.J 

1 , Chiefly Se. Fastened or secured by a lock. 

1453 in Exch, Rolls Scotl. V, 556, xxxiiij grotis of xij<f. 

grotis and yd. in a lokfast box. _ 1554 Extracts Aberd, Reg. 
(1844) I. 281 The saidis bailltes suld tak and apprehend 
the said John Chalmer, and put him in custodie m stark 
lokfast hows. 17^ J. Louthiax Form 0/ Process (ed. 2) 737 
That ye make steiked and lockfast Gates and Doors open 
and patent. 1820 Scott Monast. xxiv, Having no sure lock- 
fast place of my own. ' x888 Annie S. Swan Doris Cheytte 
XV. 232 It was not lockfast, of course, but I had no right 
wiih ivhat it contained. tZgo Har/ePs Mag. Nov. S8a/z 
The cemetery was lock-fast now. 

Jig. 1838 Blackvj. Mag. XLIlI. 440 Psychology will be., 
lightened of a useless and unmarketable cargo which has 
kept her lockfast for many generations. 

b. quasi-r< 5 . A receptacle that is locked fast. 
x85t-6i Mayhew Lend. Labour II. 34X A third party 
•entered the house, . .broke open several lockfasts, and stole 
the whole of the plate. 

2. Meek, Adapted for locking something fast; 
fast-locking. 

x88t Greener Cun 198 The two motions, the sliding and 
the drop-down, are combined in the Dougall lock-fast 
breech-action. 1890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. Ill- 327 So 
long as there is ample bearing surface and a good lock fast 
attachment. 

Lockf al (Ip-kful). [f. Lock sb.^ -i* -roh.] As 
much ns will fill a lock. 

x8xx Two ReJ. Thames Navig. ss The Canals, some of 
which have no water, pay heavily for every lockfull forced 
up by steam-engines. ,1837 Civil Eng^.fy Arehit. yrnl. L 
44/2 Making 6740 cubic feet or 46,24312 gallons of water to 
each lockful. 

IiOcTrian (Ip’kian), a. and sb. [f. Locke, the 
English philosopher (1632-1704) + -ian.] A. 
adj\ Of or pertaining to Locke or his followers. 

1858 \V. R. Pirib Hum. Mind tu ii. 80 The most 
eminent of the p^ofes^ed Lockian School. 1877 E, Cairo 
Philos, Kant 11. xiii. 511 Kant was the founder of a new 
philo-^opby, which was fatal to the Leibnitzian, as well as 
to the Lockian, Individualism. 

B. sb. ssLockisT, In recent Diets, 

Hence Xo'cklanisiu, the philosophical doctrines 
of Locke or his followers. 

1862 Macm, Mag. July 201 It is here that Berkeley passes 
from Ixjckianism to Platonism. x886 Seth in Encycl. Brit. 
XXL 383/1 The principles of I^ockianism. 

Loclang’ (Ip'kiq), vbi. sb.^ [f. Lock 2/.1 + -ikgL] 

1 . The action of Lock vA in various senses /it. 
and J/g . ; an instance of this. 

16x1 Shaks, C^mb.i.v. 41 There is No danger in what 
shew of death it makes, More then the locking vp the 
Spirits a time. 1776 G. Temple Building in iVater 145 
The locking of Headers and Stretchers together. 1835-^ 
Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 160/2 There was probably a locking of 
the bones with each other. 1842 Svd. Smith Let. Locking 
in on Rnilw. Wks. 1859 II. 322/1 We liave arranged our 
plan upon the locking-in system. x86o_Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 
III. 53 Allche hateful preparatory lockings up and packings 
well over. 1882 Times z'z Feb., Such a gigantic ‘locking- 
tip' of produce as that. 1884 F. -J. Britten IFatc/i Or 
Clockm. X44 In this form of the lever escapement the pallets 
have not less than 10° of motion. Of this amount 2® are 
used for locking, and the remainder for impulse. The 
amount of locking is to some extent dependent on the size 
of the escapement. The lighter the locking the better. 
1892 Zancwill Bow Mystery 134 The outside locking could 
not have been effected if it [the key] had been in the lock. 

2. cotter, A contrivance for locking; fa. a lock 
(o^j.) ; b. the piece of machinery in a watch, serv- 
ing to lock the escapement.* 

1632 Lithgow Trav. 457 Close vp sayd he, this window. . 
with lyme and stone, stop the holes of the doore with 
double Matts, hanging another locking to it. x8x6 Mechanic 
I. 411 The locking may be compared to a light balance 
turning on fine pivots, without a pendulum-spring. 1851 
Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 410 Patent ‘diamond escape- 
ment’ as intended for the use of marine chronometers... 
The locking is intended to be jewelled. 

3 . a. With down. The action of providing locks 
for lowering a vessel on a canal, b. The action 
of lowering or raising a vessel by the use of a lock 
or locks : also with down, up. 

, 1776 in Picton IJjool Mnnic. Rec. (1B86) II. 246 Concern- 
ing the locking down and making a bridge, .for the canal. 
J79S J- Phillips Hist. Inland Navig. 361 The use, or lock- 
ing down, is thus managed. Ibid. 362 For ascending, or 
liking up, chc boat being in the lock, the lower gates are 
shut. 1840 Ex’id. Hull Docks Comm. 122 They must enter 
by locking. 


4 . attrib. and Comb., chiefly Blech,, denoting ap- 
pliances serving to laii or engage one portion of 
a machine with another, as locking-bolt, -box, 
•brace, -clutch, -poh\ locking-bar, -irame (see 
qnots.) ; locking-pallet, -piece, a tooth of the 
detent, which engages successively the teeth of the 
escape-wheel ; locking-plate, (a) =* conut-wheel 
(see Count sbB 9) ; (A) in a lock ; (^) a plate on 
a vehicle to take the wear of the fore-wheel when 
the vehicle is turning short; a rub-plate (Knight 
Diet, Blech. 1875)* (^) ^ nut-lock {ibid. Suppl, 
1884); locking-spring (see quot. 1884); lock- 
ing-stone, the ‘jewel' of an escapement; lock- 
ing-wheel {a and d), 

1889 G. Findlay Eng.^ Railway 75 The * “Locking Bar*,, 
is chiefly applied to siding points to prevent their being 
moved while a train is pa-ising over them. iMt Greener 
Gun 206 In the sna|> principle, the *locking.bolt is forced 
into the bites or grips by a spring upon the gun being 
closed, 1825 J. N1CH01.SON Operat. Mechanic 38 The 
*locking-box [in a mill governor]. j868 Rrp. Munitions 
JFar 284 The hammer in its fall will force the “locking, 
brace to enter its proper position. 1825 J. N icholson Operat. 
Mechanic A 'locking clutch is fitted upon the spindle 
between these_ two wheels. 1889 G. Findlay Eng. Railway 
71 The * *locking-frame * consists of a row of levers by means 
of which the signalman actuates every pair of points and 
every signal under his control. 18x6 Mechanic I. 373 
A seml-cylindrical pin called the “locking-pallet. Ibid. 194 
This “locking -piece, or locking-pallet, 1879 Cassells Techn. 
Edttc. IV, 242/2 In the real lock it (the bolt] would be 
called the “locking-plate. x854 F. J. Br/tten IPatcIc 4- 
Clockm. 156 The locking plate, the e.Trliest arrangement of 
striking work, is shown in the engraving of ‘ De Vick's 
clock/. X793 Trans. Soc. Arts XI. 293 A cart .. with a 
“locking-pole fixed to the wheel- x88x Instr, Census Clerks 
(1885) 49 Bayonet Alaking:.. “Locking Ring Maker. 1678 
Loiui, Gas. No 1296/4 The “locking Spring oeing lost from 
the Watch. 1884 F. J. Britten iVntcIi 4 Clockm. 156 [The] 
Locking Spring . . Its) the spring of a watch case that keeps 
the cover closed against the force of the fly springs. Ibid. 59 
See that the face of the ‘locking stone is angled so as to 
give perceptible draw. 1704 Harris Lex. Techn., Count- 
iVheel. . .It is by some called the “Locking Wheel, because 
it hath .. Notches in it .. in order to make the Clock strike 
2, 3, 4, Sic. X83S Partington's Brit. Cycl. Arts ff Set. L 
283 A circular horizontal locking.wheel, formed of iron, is 
attached to the front part of the carriage. 

Locking ^bl. sb.^ Hat Blannf. [? f. 

Lock sb?- + -ing l.] (See quot.) 

xooo Ann, ReJ, Insp. Factories/or 1898 II. x67 Locking, 

. . This is the last stage before the fur passes to the felt hat 
manufacturer— the trays of shaven fur. .are taken to women 
who remove the outer edges, leaving only the fur of the back 
which they compact by pressing it m the hand and place it 
in a ^g. 

Lockist (V’lvist). [See Lockian and -ist. Cf. 
F. lockisie.\ A follower of Locke, one of his school, 

1705 Hearnf. Collect. 20 Dec. (O. H, S.) I. 134 Dr. Wynne 
is a great Lockist. 1856 Emerson Ettg. Traits xiv. 239 
'Tis quite certain that, .the dull men will be Lockists. 

Lcck-jaw, [An alteration of the older locked 
jaw see Locked ppl. a.J Popular name for tris- 
mus, or tonic spasm of the muscles of mastication, 
causing the jaws to remain rigidly closed ; a variety 
of tetanus. ‘ Also extended so as to mean Tetanus ' 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.'). 

1803 Med, yrnl- IX, 3i60ne girl., died oflock jaw. x866 
A. Flint Frinc. Med. (1880) 841 The jaws are firmly shut by 
the rigid contraction of the muscles, and hence the affection 
is known as lock-jaw. 1874 Carpenter Alent. P/iys. i. ii. 

I 74 (1879) 78 Tetanus (commonly known as ‘ Jock -jaw ’J. 

Hence IiO'ck-jawed ppl. a., having the jaws fixed ; 
Jig. unable to speak. 

i8or J. Brown in Haval Citron. VII. 153 We were lock- 
jaw’d. i8c^ Malkin Gil Bias xx. v. r 7 On thU theme you 
may expatiate till the populace become lock-jawed with 
astonishment. 1826 J, Wilson Noct, Ambr. Wks. 1855 1. 
210, 1 burst out into such a torrent of indignant eloquence 
that the Slaves and Tyrants were all tongue-tied and Jock- 
jawed before me. 

Lockless (Ip'kles), IT, [f. Lock j^.2 -p -less.] 
Having no lock (in various senses of Lock sb,^). 

1591 Florio 2nd Fruites 99 In a lockles cheast, no man 
wiU shake bis bag. 1746-74 D. Graham Me/r. Hist. Re- 
bel/. i. Wks. 18S3 i. 87 With lockless guns and rusty swords. 
1821 Byron yuan in. Ixxi, One large gold bracelet clasp’d 
each lovely arm, Lockless. 1884 Hamerton Hum. Interc. 
xxlv, Thrust into a lockless drawer. 

Lockman (lp*kmKn). Sc. and tsh of Blau. 
Forms; 5-6 lokrnan, 0 loikman, 7 lockmane, 
7- lockman. [? f. Lock jA“ -h Man sb. (cf. ON. 
loknsveinu janitor) ; if so, the original sense would 
be * turnkey, jailor ',] +a. In Scotland: A public 
executioner, hangman {obsl). b. In the Isle of 
Man ; The coroner’s summoner. 

c 1470 Henry XVallace rx. 1342 The lokmen than thai bur 
Wallace but baid On till a place, his martyrdom to tak. 
1508 Dunb.vr Flyting 174 Ay ioungand, lyk ane loikman on 
ane tedder, a 1600 Montgomerie AUse. Poems xxi. 17 
Quhy hes thou me alone in langour left? Delyvring me 
vnto this lokrnan Love. x6i6 Orkney Witch Trial in AHsc, 
Ataiil. Club II. 191 To be tane be the lockmane to the 
place of executioun. 1656 J. Cbaloner Descr. Isle of Man 
in D. King Vale-Royall iv. 26 Either of the said Officers 
may give their Token for Execution to the Coroner or 
Lockman \5ide note, Lockman is an under-Sheriffej X733 
Dvche & pAUDon DU/.f LocktJtan, the Name of an Officer 
in the Isle of Man, that executes the Orders of the Governor, ' 
which at London is called a SheriflT. x8x8 Scott Hri. Midi. \ 
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xm, I wadna think of asking the lockman’s place ower his 
head. 1863 Keble LJfe BJ. Wilson xix. 642 A lockman (or 
coroner s summoner} is presented for summoning a jury and 
witnesses to meet on a Sunday. 1884 C. Rogers Soc. Life 
Scotl. II. X. 54 Every burgh lockman had his free house- 
Hence ZiO'cRmanship, the office or duties of a 
‘ lockman '. 

1500 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. “toi Gift to Adam Barde, 
Lockmanne, for his Service of Loknianschip, 

Locko-raan ; see LocoiiAN. 

Lo*ck-oilt. Tl. lock-outs {erron. locks-out). 
[f. vbl. phr. lock out : see Look v . 5 .] An act of 
* locking out’ a body of workers; i.e. a refusal 
on the part of an employer, or a number of em- 
ployers acting in concert, to furnish work to their 
operatives until certain conditions have been as- 
sented to by the latter collectively. 

18^ All Year Round No. 57. t6i Lock-oufs competing 
against operatives’ intimidation. 1863 W. G. Blaikie 
Belter Days for Working People iv. (1864) 91 Strikes on 
the one side have their counterpart in locks-out on the other. 

Lockram f [Ip’kiam). Obs. exc. Hist. Forms : 
5 lokerham, 6 locram, lo(c)qu©ram, lockerom, 
locomm, lokeram, 6-7 loorum, lockrome, 7 
lokram, 7-9 look(a)ruin, 6-g lockeram, 6- 
lockram. [ad. F. locrenau, from Locronan (lit. 

‘ cell of St. Ronan ’), the name of a village in 
Brittany, where thb fabric was formerly made. For 
the form cf. BucKBAii.] 

1 . A linen fabric of various qualities for wearing 
apparel and household use. Also, an article made 
of lockram ; in pU, pieces of lockram. 

1483-4 in Swa3'ne Sarunt Chttreh-w. Acc. (1896) 35 Pro 
vna vlna de lokerham ad emendand. diuersas albas, \yd, 
sgzoSiR R. Elvot lYtllin T. Elyot’sGotu 11883) I.App.A. 
3x3 Lynnen cloth of canvas and lokeram for shetes and 
smockes and shines. 1552 in Surrey Church Goods (1869) 
16 C)ne old surplice of loqueram. a 1592 Greene yas. Jr, 
IV. iti, Let the linings he of tenpenny lockram. 1607 Shaks. 
Cor. II. i. 224 The Kitchin Malkin pinnes Her richest 
Lockram ‘bout her reechie necke. 16x5 Markham Eng, 
Housetv. 11. i, (1668) 42 Spread it thin upon new Lockram or 
Leather somewhat bigger than the grief. 1666 Loud. Gas, 
No. 38/x Two Barks of this Town laden with Lockerams 
from Jersey and Guernsey. 1692 Ibid. No. 2810/4 A consider, 
able quantity of Locrums and Lowlas. 1719 D’ Urfey Pills 
(1872) II. 245 The .<;isters wear Lockram, and buy it of him. 
sBzo Scott Abbot ii, Why should I bend to her? — is it 
because her kirtle is of silk, and mine of blue lockeram ? 

2 . af/nb. 

1554 StiO' IFrV// (Camden) 147 To Mother Huntman a 
new rayle and a lockerom kercher, x6i6 R. C. Times' 
Whistle II. 755 His lockram hande sewde to his hempen 
shirt. 1632 Brome North. Lasse iv. iii. Wks. 1873 III. 74 
Let all the good you intended me, be a lockram Colfe, a 
b)evv Gown, a Wheel, and a clean Whip. 1640 Glatthorne 
Wit in a Constable iv. Wks. 1874 I, 217 Thou thoughtst, 
because I did weare Lokram shirts^ Ide no wit. 1766 
Entick London IV. 129 A lockram shift, 
b. Lockram jaws, jaws covered with flesh as 
thin as lockram. Hence Lockrazii-Jawed a. 

x68z New Nexvs fr. Bedlam 36 7'heir Lockram Jaws we’l 
rent and tear, a 1700 B. "E.. Did. Cant. Crerv, Lockram- 
jaw'd. Thin, Lean, Sharp-vJ'^ag’d. 1706 E. ward Hud. 
Rediv. I. VI. 7 After he’d made a little Pause, Again he 
stretch'd his Lockram Jaws. 1735 Dyche & Pardon Diet., 
Lockram-jaw'd, a Person of a long, lean, meagre Visage or 
Countenance. 

Lockram^ ( 1 ^'kram). dial, and Ll,S. Also 
lockum, lockrum. [? Figurative use of prec. ; cf, 
botn bast , fustian . 

(But cf. togaram dial., in the Eng. Dial. Diet, treated as 
a corruption of logarithm).) 

A pack of gibberish. Also quasi-flf//. 

1825 J. Neal Bro. yonaihan I. 157 What has all this 
long, lockum story to do with your trade? 1837 Hali- 
BURTONC/^*^7N.,3'/rc<Ff Let. 8 As for that longlochrum about 
Jlr. Everett, ..there aint a word of truth in it, 1855 — 
Nature ^ Hum. Nat. 1. 14 In Congress no man can speak 
or read an oration more than an hour long ; but he can send 
the whole lockrum, includin’ what he didn't say, to the 
papers. 1854 in Miss Baker Northants Gloss. 

Lockron, coriupt form of Lucken-gowan. 
Locksman (Ip’ksmsn). [f. loc}is,gfXi. ofLocK 
44.--fMAN 5^.] 

fl. .SV. A turnkey, jailor ; also = Lockman a. 

17.. in Fountainhall Decis. (1759) I. 169 Jjam.) The Pro- 
vosts and Baillies of Edinburgh., do judge Alexander Cock- 
bum their Hangman or Locksman within three suns — for 
{etc.]. 1820 Scott Abbot xxiii, To play the Locksman here 
in Lochleven, with no gayer amusement, than that of turn- 
ing the key on two or three helpless women? 

2. (see Lock 

1846 ilBS. Gorc Eng. Char. (1852) 66 Thomas Scroggs, a 
locksman on the Paddington canal. 1884 Afattck. Exam. 

19 Sept. 8/4 The locksmen of the Rideau Canal have a busy 
time opening and shutting the 47 huge gates. 

Locksmith. (Ipksmif). [f. Lock sh.- + SinTH.J 
An artificer whose occupation is to make or m 

J. T. Gilbert f/M. ^ Mmic. A’fo 
Ricardus le lokismilh de Tickebille. e ^ ScotL 

3rrA Loksmythe, 

(1900) II. i.eTheloksmjlh of Edmbur.1.,^ 

Capt. Smith Seamans Oroji:- a 

Smith, Gold-Smith, nor Black-Smit . j;„„i,-\Vitl. 

■(347/4 Thomas 7Vr/<«. HUt.Ccmm.\T) 

In""he ’i°hSS o'f-thfpcriod the lock^otith-s o-ork trot 
especially elaborate and ingenious. 25-2 
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locomotive, 


• Hence lo'clisniitliery, the locksmith’s art.' 

i8o4-« Syd. Smith Mor.P/nhs.Kiiso) 261 Some mysteries 
of Iocksmilher>'. , ^ r--y 

IiO’ckspit. [f. Lock sb.^ or v.^ + Spit a turf.] 
(See quots.) Hence Iioxkspit v, trans., to mark 
out (ground) by a ‘ lockspit ' ; Iio'ckspittlng 
vhL sb, 

1649-50 OciLBY tr. Virgil v. (1654) 319 marg., SuX?, out the 
Circuit with a Plough, which we call Lock-spitting. *70^ 
Harris Techn.^ Lockspit, Fortification, signi- 
fying the small Cut or Trench made with a Spade, to mark 
out the first Lines of any Work that is to be made. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Lockspit, among miners, is thesmali 

cut or trench made with a spade of about a foo^t wide, to 
mark out the first lines of a work. 1889 N, IV, Line. Gloss., 
Lockspit, a breadth of earth taken from the bottom of a 
drain of the same width. as an ordinary draining tool. louU 
S.V., I lockspitted her oot fra one end to t'uther. 

fLo’ckster. Ohs. rare~^, [? f. Lock + 
-ST£R.] ? A woman who picks yarn. 

1590 ProclcLvu in Noake IVorcestersh, Relics (1877) fit 
The knitters of hose, .divers of them are common locksters 
and resetters of yame. 

]Qo'ck*tipi sb, (fl.). [f. Lock x^.i + Up adv^ 

1 . The action of locking up, in various senses. 

a. The action of locking up a school, etc. for the 
night ; also, the time at which this is done. 

1871 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. Mar. 148 During the 
long winter's evenings, after Lock-up. 1890 M. Williams 
Leaves Li/e I. 16 One of the amusements of the Lower boys 
was, after* lock up', to be perpetually ringing old Plump- 
tree’s bell and running away, 

b. The action of ‘ locking up * capital, or in- 
vesting it so that it cannot be quickly realized ; an 
instance of this. Abo, an amount so ‘locked 


up . 

x866 Crump Banking xi. 246 The banker continues to 
throw good money after bad, the termination of which.. is 
an indefinite lock-up. 1889 Spectator 9 Mar., 'Phis means 
a ‘lock-up’ of nine millions sterling.^ 1893 Westm, Gaz. 
5 Apr. 6/3 To distinguish between bills and mortgages— 
between liquid assets and lock-ups. X900 Ibid. 30 May 9/3 
Those who buy such shares as a *l^k-up' may possibly be 
able to sell them at much higher prices. 

2 . (Short for lock-up house or room : see 4.) An 
apartment or building that can be locked up. 


a. gen, 

1890 Daily Heius 17 Feb. 3/4 No. 126 was what builders 
call the * lock up*. Tools, screws, door handles, etc., were 
stored in the middle room on the first fioor, the door of 
which was kept locked. 

b. A house or room for the detention (usually 

temporary) of offenders. , 

x8s9 Jefhsok iv. 141 Lodge me in the lock-up 

for the night. 1865 J. Cameron Malayan India 267 In ten 
days . . fioo prisoners were accumulated in the lock-ups of the 
central police station. X89X Barrie Little Minister (1892) 
65 Gavin was with the families whose breadwinners were 
now in the lock-up. 

8. An official who locks up a building for the 
night. 

2893 H. LE Caros 25 Vrs. in the Secret Service (ed. 15) 
265 Breslin, who was chief hospital warden, and Byrne, who 
was night-watchman and * lock-up’. 

4 . attrib. passing into adj., with the sense ' capable 
of being locked up * ; as lock-up coach-house^ Hue 
(of business), room,shed\ lock-up house, a 
house of detention, (see quot. 17S5); lock-up 
shop, a detached apartment used as a shop and 
locked up at night. 

2840 Dickens Barn. /v«r4vxxxv. Choice stabling, and a 
*lock-up coach-house.^ 2767 Citron, in Ann. Reg. 6 o(z The 
office keeper, .found it to be a *lock-up house for recruits. 
277a Ibid.^ *"72 The detestable practices carried on by kid- 
nappers. .in what are called lock-up houses. 278sGrose/?/V/. 
Vulgar Tonpte, Lock up house, a spungiiig house .. also 
houses kept by agents or crimps, who inlist or rather trepan 
men to serve the East India, or African Company as soldiers. 
2804 Europ. Mag. XLV. 332 Coleman.street,.had in 
it. .a Magistrate.. and a lock-up house. 2852 Th.^ckekay 
Ennt. ill. (1876) 246 He was in hiding, or worse than 
IM hiding, in the lock-up house. 28x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, 
xiii, There is not a man.. could be of sae niuckle use.iin 
the. .*!ock-up line of business. 2809 Malkin Gil Bias vi. 
i. r 15 He.. opened all his “lock-up places. 2823 Spirit 
Putt, yrnls. (1825) I, 171 The Magistrate.. was surprised 
to see such a figure brought out from amongst the filthy 
■wretches., of the “lock-xip room. 2880 Daily Ne^vs 7 Oct, 
4/1 Dry and clean separate lock-up rooms. 281* Col. 
Hawker (1893) I. 54 They are under a “lock-up shed. 
2897 Daily News i Dec. 3/5 The building is a “lock-up 
shop which was closed at about 8,30 last evening. 

IiOCky 'lfki).r7. Also 7 lockio. [f. Lockj^.i 
-f- -Y.] Of or pertaining to locks (of hair) ; having 
locks in abundance. 

xfiix CoTCR., //<>///e/«,lockie,tasse1lie, tufted. 2842 Let’er 
C. O'Malley iii. 19 Less in curls than masses of locky rich- 
ness. 

+ Lo'ciyer, lo'Cker. Obs. In 4-5 lokyer(e, 
5 lokero, b locker, lookior. [f. Look sb.- + -jvr, 
-lEiv, -EK 1 .] A locksmith. 

2356 in Riley Me/n. Load. (1868) 282 Henrj’ Clement, 
lokyer. C1430 PUgr. Lyf Manhode 111. xvii. (1869) 244 
This hand is.. a fals lokycre, and a fals moneyere and a fals 
tcllere of pens. 2481-90 Henvard Ilcuseh. Bks. iRoxb.) 321 
The same day, my Lord rekened with his lokyer. .and he 
shall have for his wages x 1 .j. C 253 » 'Ves Introd. Fr. 
in Palsgr. 908 ’I'hc smythe or locker le marechnll ou ser- 
rurier. 2574 Hellowes Gueunra's Fat/r. Ep. (2577) 243 
liow may 1 m.ike report of the cuiU that Vera the Lockter 
hath committed in Valiodolid. 


Loco ^ [A iise of Sp. insane, 

mad.] One of several leguminous plants (chiefly 
species of Astragalus) found in the western and 
south-western U.S., which, when eaten by cattle, 
produce loco-disease. More fully loco-plant., loco- 
weed, 

' 2883 Harper's Mag. Mar. 503/2 The loco, or rattle-weed, 
met with al.so in California, drives them (horses] raving 
crazy. 2886 Corttli, Mag,Sepi, A weed called ‘loco’ 
has of late years largely increased in some of the cattle- 
ranges of Texas and the Indian territory. 2889 Science 
XIII. 176/1 A curious afieclioii which exists among 
horses in north-western Texas, known as ‘grass-staggers, 
wliich is caused by eating the * loco-weed , which gives 
rise to the saying that the horses are locoed. 

b. — loco-disease {Cent, Did,), 

. c. attrib, and Comb,, as loco-eater, -intoxication ; 
loco-disease, a disease in horses, affecting the 
brain, caused by eating loco-weed, 

2884 Pall Mall G, 23 June 5/2 A healthy horse refuses 
loco ; but if he once by accident acquires the taste, it grows 
upon him.. and at last he dies of loco-intoxication. x885 
Gornh. Mag. Sept. 297 The animal has become a confirmed 
* loco-eater , 1889 Syd. Soc. Lex., Loco-disease, 

LOCO^. Short for Loco-foco 2. 

2842 H. Clay Let. 4 July in Private Corr. (1855) 454 The 
Locos are. .opposed to the scheme. 284^ Emily Dickinson 
Lett. (1894) L 67 To say nothing of ns falling into the 
merciless hands of a loco 1 

Loco 3 . Short for Locomotive sb. Also attrib. 

2898 R. KtPLiNC Days Work 215 An eight-wheeled 
‘American* loco. 2902 Daily Citron. 2 Sept. 9/6 Vertical 
and loco-type boilers. 

t Lococessiou. Obs, rare^\ [f. L. loco, abl. 
of locus place + cessidn-em, n. of action ftom cedHre 
to yield.] ‘ A giving place* (1656 Blount Glossogr. 
citing Dr. Charleton). 

Lo:co-descrrptive, a, [f. loco- (in Loco- 
motion) erroneously taken as a combining form 
of L. locus place.] Descriptive of local scenery, etc. 

2825 WoRDSW. poems Pref., The Epitaph, the Inscrip- 
tion, the Sonnet, and all loco-descriptive poetry', belong to 
tins class (the Idylliuin). 1833 J. M. (title! The Invitation ; 
a Locodescriptive Epistle, containing Sketches of Scenery 
in Wilts and Dorset, x^x Disraeli Amen, Lit. 11859) D* 
229 These are loco-de-scrlptlve poems. Such were Denham’s 
‘Coopers Hill and its numerous. .imitations. 

Locoed (lijukjod), ^/.4r. U,S. [f- Locoi -t- 
-ED.] Affected with or poisoned with loco; also 
transf, of a person (see quot. 1892). 

2886 Cornh, iJ/rt/. Sept. 298 About two hundred and fifty 
‘ locoed * horses, which had been driven in the fall from the 
Tegion where * loco ’ fiouiished. . . In addition to being badly 
locoed and half-starved, the majority suffered frorn Spanish 
itch. ^ 289a Chamb. Jmt. 27 Dec. Sifi/z In localities where 
loco is found, .. if people are deficient in intellect, or odd 
and eccentric, they are designated ‘locoed’. 

Loco-foco (l^«*kt>,fiTa*ki7). U.S, [An invented 
M'ord ; it is not known what suggested the formation. 

It has been conjectured that loco was taken from loco- 
motive, wrongly imagined to mean ‘self-moving’; yivi? 
may be a jingling alteration of It, /uoco or S^i./uego fire 
(the inventor would hardly think of L /ecus hearth, which 
is the source of the mod. Rom. words for ‘lire ').] 
fl, ‘A self-igniting cigar or match* (Bartlett). 
More fully locojoco cigar, match, Obs, 

/Pvnl. Franklin lust. XXIV. 2x6 We were offered 
lately in the streets of Pittsburgh a kind ofloco.foco matches 
which were new to us, .. They ignite by friction, .and burn 
as if containing phosphorus. 285* Brakde t>ict. Sci., etc. 
<ed, 2) s,v., Lucifers (which in America are termed loco-focos). 
2859 Bartlett Diet. Amer. s.v., In 1834 John Marck opened 
a store in Park Row, New York, and drew public attention 
to two novelties. One was champagne wine drawn like soda 
water from a ‘fountain'; the other was a self-lighting 
cigar, with a match composition on the end. These he 
called ‘ Loco'foco ’ cigars. 2883 A. Gilman Amer. People 
xxi. 437 When the candles had been blown out.. they were 
lighted with matches then I1835] called ‘locofocos’. 

2 * U.S, Polit. Hist, Used attrib. or qiiasi-<7<^*. as 
the designation of the * Equal Rights * or Radical 
section of the Democratic party (for the origin of 
the name see quot. 1842). Hence absol. a member 
of this party. 

The name was given in 2835; the section originally so 
named soon became extinct, but the name long continued to 
be applied by opjwnenls to the Democrats generally. 

2837 P. Hose Diary fi Sept , The President’s message.. is 
locofoco to the very core. 2838 H, Clay Let, 28 Aug. in 
Private Corr, (1855) 428 The I.ocofocos have carried that 
[election] in Alissoun. 2838 W. Irving in Life ff Lett. 
(i86fi) llli 220 'I*hose loco foco luminaries who of late have 
been urging strong and sweeping measures. 284* J. D. 
Hammond Polit. Hist. N, V. II. 491-2 A very tumultuous 
and confused scene ensued, during which the gas-Iight<* 
.. were extinguished. ^ The Equal Rights party .. had 
provided themselves with locofoco matches and candlc.s, 
and the room was re-lighted. Immediately after this out- 
break at Tammany Hall, the Courier and Enquirer, a whig, 
and the Times, a democratic .. neu’spaper, dubbed the 
anti-monopolist.s with the name of the Loco-Foco Party, 
a sort of nick-naine which the whigs have since given to the 
whole democratic party. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xvl, 
Here's full particulars of the patriotic loco-foco movement 
ycsierday, in which the Whigs was so chawed up. 2850 
Hawthorne Scarlet L. Introd. (2883) 23 But . . you would 
inquire in vain for the Locofoco Sun'e>*or. 2896 Howells 
Impressions fi- Exp. 2 The Whig newspaper which my 
father edited to the confusion of the Locofocos. 

Hence Zio:cofo*coism, the principles of the Loco- 
foco party. 


2837 HAtVTHORNE Notc-lks. 27 Aug. (2883) 93 The 

most arrant democracy and locofocoism that I ever happentd 
to hear. 2863 S. L. J. Life in the South'!, i. 5 ‘Platlorms’ 
‘constitutions’, *compromi.ses*, ‘locofocoisms*,..and‘dcmol 
crats’, were given up in despair. 

tLo'COmau. Negro-EngHsh. Ohs, Alsolocko-. 
[Perh. f. some African word, possibly Akn oUgu 
sorcerer (J. Platt, jun.) -f Man jA] (See quots.) 

2796 Stedman Surinam II. xxvi. 262 Their Locomen, or 
pretended prophets, find their interest in encouraging this 
superstition by selling them oblas or amulets. Ibid. xxh. 
359 A locko-man, or sorcerer. 

Locomobile (l^‘'k^ni^R*bil), a. and sb, [f. L. 
loco, abl. of locus place + mdbilis Mobile. Cf. F. 
locomobile^ ^.adj, * Having the power to change 
place, partially or entirely* {Syd. Soc. Lex, 18S9); 
b. sb, ‘A locomobile vehicle’ (Webster Snppl, 
1902), So iocomobl'llty [cf. F. locomobilitl], 
‘ the faculty of being locomobile ’ {Syd. Soc, Lex,), 
Locomoto (l^u'k^m^ut), V, [Back-formation 
from Locomotion.] intr. To move about from 
place to place. 

(Originally subsequently adopted or re-invented in 

biological use.) 

^ 2846 Quarter Race Kentucky 83 He throws the galls 
in, and a bed too in the hay, if you git too hot to 
locomote. 286^ Intcll. Observ. bept. 83 ISnail-leeches] loco- 
mote by attaching one extremity of the body to the ground 
. . and by drawing the other extremity up to that point. 
2887 Hardwicke’s Sci.-Gossip XXIII. 269/1 'Fhey are able 
to focomote very swiftly by the aid of their fins, tails and 
feet. 

Locomotility(li?u:k<ym^uti’liii). rare^^, [ad. 
F. locomotiliti, f. L. loco (see Locomotive) -fF. mo- 
tiliii power of movement.] The faculty or power 
of locomotion. 

Dunglisons A/ed.Lcx. s.v. Locomotion, The faculty 
lof Jocomolton] is sometimes called Locomotivity, and. 
Locomotility. 

Locomotion (l^uk^m^'i'J’sn). [f. L. loco (see 
Locomotive) -t motion-em Motion. Cf. F. locomo- 
tion, Sp. locomocion. It. locomoziotte.) 

1 . The action or power of moving from one place 
to another; progressive motion of an animal. 

2646^ Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. i. 204 AH progression 
or animall locomotion being (as Aristotle teacheth) per- 
formed iractu y putsu. 2664 Power Exp. ^Philos, i. 59 
The Animal Spirits are the Soul’s immediate instrument m 
all Loco.motion. J704 New Praet. Piety 38 He has fix’d 
the Laws of Loed-motion in Corporeal Substances.^ 2765 
Blackstone Comm. I, 234 This personal liberty consists in 
the power of loco-motion, of changing situation, or remov* 
ing one’s person to whatsoever place one’s own inclination 
may direct; without imprisonment or restraint, unless by 
due course of law. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 
205 But what is to be understood by coming to the Father? 
Not a locomotion surely; for .. God is omnipresent. 2827 
J. Evans Excurs, ll'iudsor, etc. 452 The Oyster., was once 
thought to have no power of loco-motion, but it is now 
ascertained, that it can move from place to place, 1856 
Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Ing. 1. ii.^ 46 One office of the 
cerebellum is to combine the action of the voluntary 
muscles for the purpose of locomotion. 2872 Huxley 
Physiol, vii. 157 Movement, .of the body as a whole. .is 
termed locomotion. 1882 Buruon-Sandkrson in Nature 
No. 619. 44 Those [re. organs] of locomotion are no doubt 
more complicated than those of respiration or circulation.^ 

2 . Movement from place to place, esp. by arti- 
ficial, means; travel ; also, the means of travelling. 

1788 R. Graves Recoil, Shenstone 96 An excursion to 
London, upon the footing that loco-mot Jon then was . . was a 
matter of some importance. x8zo Edin, Rev. XXXIII. 
77 'Taxes upon warmth, light and locomotion. 2835 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett, I, 31, I have no taste whatever for loco- 
motion, by earth, air, or sea. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
iii. I. 370 Every improvement of the means of locomotion 
benefits mankind^ morally and intellectually. 2852 H. 
Rogers Ess. I. vii. 335 He spent his day.s in a far gre.Tler 
variety of scenes than usually vary the lot of a pliilosopher, 
and indulged prodigiously in locomotion. 2874 Helps 
Soc. Press, ix. 231 Locomotion having so greatly increased 
and improved, the dwelling-place lias become . . of less 
importance. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 194 The in- 
equality of the ground in our country is more adapted to 
locomotion on foot. 

3. Progressive movement of an inanimate body. 

2852 lllustr, Catal. Gt, Exhib, 1234 A new sy.stem of 

locomotion for railways. 28^ Tomlinson tr. Arago's 
Astro//. J07 We have^ now to inquire whether the annual 
revolution of the sun is real, or whether this too is not an 
appearance cau'^ed by the earih'.s locomotion. 

Locomotive U^“k< 5 ^mJu'tiv), a. and sb. [as if 
ad. mod.L. locomotiviis, f. L, loco, abl. of locus 
place + mdtivus Motive a. Cf. F. locomotif. 

Suggested by the scholastic phrase in loco moveri 
vert iocaliter) to move ‘locally* or by change of position 
in space ; cf, Aristotle’s 9 xara toitov xirTjcris.] 

A. adj, 

1 , Of or pertaining to locomotion or movement 
from one place to another. Locomotive faculty 
(cf. V. factiltd locomotive), the faculty or power of 
movement from place to place by an act of the 
will ; so also locomotive power, 

26x2 W. Sci.ATER Chr. Strendh 22 Some kind of com- 
.mand over the locomotiue facultie. 2627 S. Ward Happi- 
ness of Practice 27 Like dying men, and sickc of Apo- 
plexies and .speech : but no faculty Loco-moiiuc, no power 
to stirre hand or fooic, 1640 up. Reynolds Passions 
(1658) 1105 The wil[ can hinder seeing, not immediately, 
but by the loco-motlve power ; by closing tlie eyes. 2646 
Siu T, Browne Pseud, Ep. iv, vii, 296 C:ompIainis of 
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gravity In animated and living bodies, where the nerves 
sub-side, and the faculty locomotive seems abolished. 1649 
Bulwer Pathomyot. i. vi, 35 To which the command of 
Reason and the will doe concurre with the locomotive 
power. x666 Harvey Morb. Angl. iv. 38 The manner 
whereby the faculty of the brain effects a locomotive action 
in any muscul. Prior Alma 287 If in the night 

too oft he a child] kicks. Or shows his loco-motive tricks. 
1759 Sterne Tr. Hhandy I. ii, The Homunculus is . . en- 
dow’d with the same locomotive powers and faculties with 
us. 18x7 Coleridge Bio^. Lit. I. iii. 62 As if the passive 
page of a book.. instantly assumed at once loco-motive 
power. 1823 Benthaai AV/ Paul 2^7 Except this exercise 
of the loco-motive faculty, nothing is there to distinguish 
him from the common stock of still-Ufe. a i86* Buckle 
Civiliz. {1869) III. v. 438 The locomotive .. functions are 
more active in persons of a sanguine temperament. 

b. jocular. Of or pertaining to travel, or move- 
ment from one locality or country to another. 

iyyx Gray in Co>'r. to. NichoUs (2843) I rejoice you 
have met with Froissart : he is the Herodotus of a barbarous 
age:. .his locomotive disposition, ., his religious credulity, 
were much like tho.se of the old Grecian. 1786 Observer 
No. 85 111.236 The locomotive mania of an Englishman 
circulates his person, and of course his cash, into every 
quarter of the kingdom. 1806-7 J* Beresford Miseries 
Hum. Life (1826) v, Concl., Considering them [stage 
coaches] as the very climax and pinnacle of locomotive 
griefs. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. vii, We conjecture that 
he has known sickness ; and, in spite of his locomotive 
habits, perhaps sickness of the chronic sort. 1850 J, 
Struthers My Own Life iv. Poet. Wks. I. p. xlvii, The 
young man .. laid aside his locomotive dreaming, and 
became not only reconciled butwedded to the locality. 2874 
Helfs Boc. Press, x. (1875) 143 In these locomotive days 
one Is too apt to forget one's neighbours. 

c. Of or periainitig to vehicular locomotion. 
Locomotive pcnveri power applied for transport 
purposes, as opposed to stationary power. 

i8*s J- Nicholson OPerat. Mechanic 671 Engines which 
have a locomotive principle [rr. as opposed to stationary 
engines]. 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. E.vhib. 219 Steam- 
engine ..adapted for stationary, locomotive, or marine 
purpo.ses. 

2. Having the power of locomotion, a. Of an 
animal : That moves from place to place by its 
own powers of locomotion. 

1657 S. PuRCHAS Pol. Flying^fns, 49 They could not live 
and grow without food, they were not locomotive, and there- 
fore could not go forth of their cells for it. J709 T. Robin- 
son £ss. Nat, Hist, H^cslmltl. < 5 ' Cumbld, 33 These shell 
Fish which were not Loco-motive were left behind. 2794 
CowpKR Needless Alarm 64 The mind He scans of every 
locomotive kind ; Birds of all feather, beasts of every name. 
2826 Kianv & Sp. Entomol, (1843) 1. 56 A caterpillar then 
may be regarded as a locomotive egg. X652-4 Woodward 
MNlusca 248 The locomotive bivalves have generally the 
strongest liinges. 2879 G. Allen Colour Sense iii. 23 The 
young barnacles and balani are active, locomotive animals. 

b. jocular. Of a person : That is constantly 
travelling from place to place. 

*73* J* Whaley 7VrtT». of a Skilling 66 Poems 286 Or 
when my dwelling I wou’d change . . hly loco-motive Face 
was seen At Hampste.Td, or at Turnnam-Green. 1810 
Scott Pam. Lett. 3 Oct. (1894) I. vi. 193 You being the 
more locomotive persons will 1 trust take another peep of 
Scotland, 2827 Sporting Mag. XX. 262, 1 have not been 
much loco-motive of late. 2842 Dickers Avter, Notes 
(1850) 128/2 He hadall his life been restless and locomotive, 
with an irresistible desire for change. 1878 C. Macgregor 
in Monthly Packet 19 Hadrian, .was one of the most loco- 
motive Emperors that Rome ever had. 2896 Farmer Slangy 
Locomotive tailor^ a tramping workman. 

c. Of things; esf, of a vehicle or piece of 
machinery which moves in any direction by its 
own mechanism. 

1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 670 Mr. Gordon 
has.. taken out a patent for a locomotive carriage with the 
engine on springj-L 1827 D. 1 iI«Nicoll Wks. (1837) 185 
This new locomotive world [re. a sailing-vessel], .moves on- 
ward through the ocean. 1835 E. Howard R. Reefer viii. 
Behold me. .confined in a locomotive prison [rc. an ordin.ary 
carriage]. 1842 Penny Cycl, XXII. 485 Such locomotive 
machines, impelled by steam po%ver, as have been contrived 
for use upon common roads, 2846 Grf.ener Sd. Gunnery 
76 You put not a locomotive train in motion at once ; if 
attempted, you break and fracture the whole carriages. 1851 
Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 366 Patent dibble, with locomotb e 
machine attached. 1858 Hawthorne Er. ^ It. fruls. I. 
283 She looked like a locomotive mass of verdure and 
flowers. x86o A II Year Round No. 65. 352 The locomotive 
post-offices, with their great nets— as if they had been 
dragging the country for bodies. 

■ d. spec. Locomotive engine, i' locomotive steam 
engine ; an engine constructed for movement from 
place to place by its own power (as opposed to 
‘stationary* engine), usually by the generation of 
steam ; esf. a steam engine adapted to draw a train 
of cariiages along a railway ; a railway-engine. 
Now generally shortened to locomotive (see 13. i). 

28x5 Chrou. in Ann. Reg. 50 The proprietors had pro- 
vided a powerful locomotive steam engine, for the purpose 
of drawing .. coal-waggons. 2825 Specif, of De^ Baadeps 
Patent No. 3959. 7 ‘Phose complicated unwieldy and 
dangerous machines called locomotive engines or steam 
horses. . 2823 Private Act iStockton & Darlington) 4 Geo. 
lY, c. xxxiit. § 8 [To] make and erect such and so many 
loco-motive or moveable Engines as the said Company .. 
shall from Time to Time think proper., for the Convey- 
ance of. Passengers. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson Chem. 
P echuol. (ed. 2) 1. p. ,v. Locomotive and marine engines. 1861 
^^( 24 4* 25 Viet. c. 70 1 13 Nothing in tins Act contained 
shall authorize any Person to use upon a Highway a Loco- 
motive Engine which shall.. cause a.. Nuisance. 


3 . Having the power to produce locomotion; 
adapted for or used in locomotion. 

1842-72 T. R. Jones An/m. Kiugd. (ed. 4) 207 [ItJ gives 
off minute twigs to the locomotive suckers placed on each 
side of its course. ^ 2852-6 Woodward Mollusca 204 -A cavity 
formed the union of the locomotive organs. 

B. sb. 

1. = Locomotive engine (see A. 2 d). 

2829 J. Walker Rep. (7 Mar.) to Directors L'fool ^ 
Manclu Railw. Co, (1831) 18 The quantity of work which 
the locomotives are capable of performing. 1831 Booth 
L'fool <5* Manch. Ratliu. (ed. 2) 70 AH established methods 
.. horses, locomotives, and fixed engines. 1837 Loncf. in 
Life (1891) 1. 258 \yhile steamboats and locomotives traverse 
field and flood with the speed of light. 1849 B. Barton 
Select, etc. p. xxviib A variety of noises, not unlike a loco- 
motive at first starting. 2861 Act 24 ^ 25 Viet. c. 70 § 8 
Every Locomotive propelled by Steam or any other than 
Animal Power to be used on any Turnpike Road or Public 
Highway. x886 Encycl. Bnt. XX. 244/2 The two types of 
engines are known respectively as ‘inside cylinder loco- 
motives ‘ and ‘ outside cylinder locomotives 
b. slang, pi. The legs. 

2842 Laird 0/ Logan 24 The disher of dainties took to 
her locomotives— the infuriated man with the fork at her 
heels. 2843 W. T. Moncrieff Scamps of Lend. i. 1 
(Farmer), 1 will -stop my locomotives directly. So now you 
may set your's agoing as soon as you like. 1870 Shefield 
times Afar, (ibid.), Having regained his freedom he again 
made good use of his locomotives. 

2. An animal having powers of locomotion. 

2872 Dana Corals i. 25 It is not a solitary case ; for there 

are m.any others of Actinlm attaching themselves to loco- 
motives— to the claws or b.acks of crabs [etc.]. 

3. Applied to an inferior kind of needle. 

1880 Plain Hints Needlexvork 95 There are a kind called 
‘locomotives*, on which no maker will place his mark. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as locomotive-driver, engi- 
neer (also U.S. » -driver), -runner ( U. S, = -driver) ; 
IocomotiV ’0 car U. S., a locomotive and a car 
combined in one vehicle ; a dummy engine (Webster 
1864-97). 

1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 613 *Locomotive-driver. 
2889 G. Findlay Psng. Railway p. v, I must not omit to 
acknowledge my obligations to the Chief *Locomoiive 
Engineer, 2890 M. N. Forney in Railuu Avter. 134 Loco- 
motiveengineere and firemen. 237 ‘Locomotive-runners 
and firemen. 

IjocostLOtively (lff«k^moa*iivH), [f. Loco- 
JIOTIVR + -LV With regard to locomotion. 

2861 Dickens Gt. E.rpeci. xiv, He alway.s .slouched, loco- 
motively, with his eyes on the ground, 2882 Sala Avter. 
Revis. (1883) I. iv. 63 A New York hack coupe is superior 
.structurally, decomtlvely, and locomotively to one of our 
four-wheelers. 

Locomotiveness (lonkiftnim-tivnes). [f. as 
prec. + -NESS.] The quality or fact of being loco- 
motive : power of or fondness for locomotion. 

2825 Blaetnv. Mag, XVIL 335 The Minuet .. is .. the 
aristocracy of locomotiveness. 1829 Examiner 
reduced her organ of locomotiveness. 1833 Nc^v Monthly 
Mag. XXXVlll. 308 He has the organ of locomotivcness 
largely developed. 

XiOCOXUOtivity (Idusk^rnffutrviii). rare'~K [ad. 
F. locomotiviU, f. locomotif, 'ive : see Locomotive.] 
Power of locomotion j ability to move from place : 
to place. I 

2792 Avihevt. Script. 4 The most .superb edifice 

that ever was conceived or constructed, would not equal the 
smallest insect, blest with sight, feeling, and locomotiviiy. 
2857 [see Locomotility]. in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

liOCOmotor (iffa'kd'm^utaj), sb. and a. [f. L. 
loco (see Locomotive) + molor, agent-n. f. inovere 
to move : see Motor. Cf. F. loconioteur, tvhence 
the adjective use B. is adopted.] 

A. sb. One who or something which has loco- 
motive power. 

1822 Lamb Ser. 1. Dist. Corresf., They [kangaroos] 
would show as fair a pair of hjnd-sbifters as the experiest 
loco-motor in the colony, 2869 Daily Ne-ws 2 June, There 
are several improved specimens of the new locomotor on 
view. 2883 B. W. Richardson in Longm. Mag. Oct. 594 
{Cycling] Everj’one his own locomotor against lime. 28.. 
Elect. ReT\ XaIV. 270 (Cent.) Electric locomotors. 

B. adj, (Chiefly Phys.) Of, pertaining to, or 
concerned with locomotion. Locomotor ataxy : see 
Ataxy 2. 

2870 Ron ESTON Antm. Life 48 Soleshaped locomotor disc 
known as the ‘ foot 2877 Mobley Crit. Misc. Ser. 11. 351 
To explore our spinal cords and to observe the locomotor 
system of JMedus."*;. 2B80 Ba.stian Brain 70 Animals., 
devoid of., locomotor appendages. 2882 Nature XXIIJ. 
280' The peculiar metamorphosis enables the larva to remain 
..adaptra to a locomotor life. 

Xiocomotory (Id^uk^mcu’tari), <7. [f. L. loco 

(see Locomotive) + mbtorins having the function 
of movement; see Motory,] Pertaining to or 
having the power of locomotion. 

s^lS-CToDoCycl.Anat. 1. 701/2 Whatever the form of the 
locomotory organ .. it is always organized in the same 
manner. 2892 R.^ L Stevenson Across^ the Plains 292 
To what passes with the anchored vermin {sc, plants], we 
have little clue. ..But of the locomotor)’, to which we our- 
selves belong, we can tell more, 

+ ioco-move, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Move v., 
after Locomotion.] ^Locomotez/. 

1792 T. Twi.Nlsc Let. 26 July in Country Clergyman 
sZth Cent. (1882) 156 It is high time you should know some- 
thing about 'us and our locomotions. To-morrow morning., 
we begin to loco-move towards Bitteswell. 


liOCOmiita’tion. nome-wd. [f, loco- (after 
Locomotion) -I- Mutation.] Change of place. 

2886 Lowell Progr. World in Latest Lit. Ess. (2892) 184 
The tendency of population to\vards great cities; no new 
thing, but intensified as never before by increased and in- 
creasing ease of Jocomulaiion. 

IiOCO»re*stive, < 7 . nonce-vud. [Humorous imita- 
tion of Locomotive, rest being substituted for 
inot-.l Inclined to rest in one place. 

I796_Lam8 Corr. Wks 2868 1 . 10 Your loco-restive and all 
your idle propensities, of course, have given way to the 
duties of providing for a family. 

Iiocorum, variant of LockbajiI Obs. 
liocqueram, Irocram, vars. Lockram^ Obs. 
^ocriau (Id^u'krian), a. and sb. [f. L. Locri-s 
+ -an.] a. adf. Of or pertaining to the Locri, a 
people of Greece, or to their country Locris. Locrian 
inode \ an occasional appellation of one (not iden- 
tified with certainty) of the * modes’ of ancient 
Greek music ; in the Middle Ages applied arbi- 
trarily to the ilth ecclesiastical mode. b. sb. One 
of the Locri ; an inhabitant of Locris. 

1598 Chapman Iliad ii. 35 Aiax the lesse, Oileus Sonne, 
the Locrians led to warre. 171$ Pope /lioil u. 630 Fierce 
Ajax led the Locrian Squadtons on. 2753 Chamrers Cycl. 
Snpp., Locrian, in anlient music, the seventh species of 
the diapason. 1835 Thjrlwall Greece I. 99 I’he Locrian'* 
claimed a higher antiquity than any other branch of the 
Greek nation. 2836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonein.\\. (1852) 179 
In the fact recorded of the Locrian legislator we find fete. 3- 
2880 Rockstro in Grove D/c/. Mns. II. 158/1 Locrian Mode, 
So f Ziocre’nsian [f. L. LocrensisJ. 

1547 Becov Agst. Adultery iii, Homiiies 1. xL (3859) ^30 
Among the Locrensians ihe adulterers bad both their eyes 
thrust out. 

XfOCUlameilt (Ip*kj 2 ?lament). [ad. L. Jociild- 
ment’Um, f. loculus dim. of locus a place.] A little 
cell ; spec, in Bol., one of the cells or compartments 
of a capsule or pericarp ; a loculus. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Loculament, a place of bords 
made with holes for Pigeons or Conies; a Coffin fora Book ; 
also the several places wherein the seeds lye, as in Poppy 
heads. Dr. CharI[eion]. 1707 Sloank fan/aira 1. zS 
A small pea . . made up of three loculamenls or cells. 1760 
J. Lee Introd. Bot, 1. vi. (1765) 13 7*he cells, or hollow 
compartments of the capsule in which the seeds are lodged, 
Loculaments. 2796 Df. Serba in Phil. Trans, LXXxVl. 
498 A membranaceou.s loculament, containing the pollen, 
x88o Gray Stmet. Bot. vii. § z. 289 The loculaments, 
loculi, or cells of the pericarp. 

Hence tocuZamentose a. {Syd. Soc, Lex. 1S89), 
Xocnlamezitons a. (Mayne Bxpos. Lex, 1856). 
full of loculaments or little cells. 

XiOCTllar (l^’kirHai), a. Phys. and Bot. [ad. 
mod.L. loculdr-is, f. Loculus.] Having loculi. 

*847'H>,Todd Cycl. Anat. IV, lai/i The loailar aspect of 
their divided surrace.s. 

b. withdefiningprefix,as 3 /-,f; 7 -, unilocular, tKz. 
[2783, 2836 see Bilocular.] 2871 W, A. Leighton Lichen- 
flora 27 Septate and murali-locular. Ibid, at Irregularly 
muriformi-locular. Ibid, yo Spores fuscous, .. 4-locular. 
2872 W. L. LtNDsAY in Q. Jrul. Microscop. Set. XI. 30 ‘i he 
sporidia of the Biatora are. -sometimes a-locular, though 
also simple. 

3jOCUlate a, [ad. L, loculdt-us, 

i. loculus', see Loculus and -ATE.] = Locular. 

2866 in Treas. Bot. 2889 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
XiOCUlarted (lp'ki;/I^'ted), ppl. a. [f. as prcc. 
-J--ED.] Divided into loculi ; celled. 

1801 Home in Phil. Trans. XCII. £2 The loculated 
caecum. 2859 Todd Cjcl. Aunt. V. 268/1 'Fhe infundibula 
of RossignoL.are loculated with the ultimate cells. xSSo 
Bastian Brain iv. 81 'Phe body of the Pearly’ Nautilus, 
contained within the last chamber of its coiled and loculated 
.shell, is [etc.]. Allbutt's Syst. Med. HI. 894 The peri- 
typhliiic abscess is. .deeply loculated. 

^Gocnlatioil (Ipkirll^J’Jan). [f. L. loculdius: 
see -ATioN.] The state or condition of being locu- 
lated ; development or production of loculi. 

285s in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

IiOCnle (V‘ki«l). [a. F, locule, ad. L. loculus, 
dim.of =slicULUS. 2883 in.S 3 v/. Ze.r. 
^OCUliciaal (Vskir/Hsoi’dal), a. Bot. [f. L. 
locul-us, dim. of locus place + eld-, cced^re to cut -t- 
-AL.] Of a carpel, etc.; That dehisces through 
the back or dorsal suture of the loculus, 

28x9 Lindley Richartls* Obsetv. Fruits 4 Seeds 8$ 
Loculiddat', when dehiscence takes place by the middle of 
the cells. 2830 — Nat. Syst. Bot. 33 Dehiscence either 
locultcidal or septicidal. Jbid. 134 Capsule .. iviih 3 locu- 
licidal valves. 1870 Hooker 5 '/n»/. Flora (18S4) 75 Loculi- 
cidal crustaceous or coriaceous carpels. 

Hence Xocttlici'flally adv, 

1847 W. E. Steele Field Bot. 275 Caps, separable into 3 
pieces, sometimes dehiscing loculicidally. 2870 
Stud. Flora 46 Polygala. .. Capsule compressed, 
dally splitting along the edges. IbiL 1*884) 4*3 L ry 

indehiscent or loculicidally 4-5-s'aIved. _ , t 

locnlose (lp-ki«lj=s), a. Bot. p- 

US, f. loculus-, see -OSE.] Full of loculi o , 

divided into cells by internal partitions. j 

ressi-n HvnnCuiaK/ 

see prec. and Toms. 

1840 m SilART. 19®® J.'CKSO. 



LOCTJIiUS, ' 

II loonlns (lp-ki?a3s). PI. -loculi (Ip-kijasi). 
[L. loculus, dim. of 

1. A small chamber or cell in an anpient tomb for 
the reception of a body or an nm. 

1858 Carlvle Fredk. Gt. ir. yi. (1G72) I. 87 St. Elizabeth’s 
loculus was put into its shrine here. 1M3 Fortn. Rev. 
July 137 Another spacious cave.. containing chambers and 
a number of loculi for corpses, 

2. ZooLy AiiaL, and Bol, One of a number of 
small cavities or cells separated from one another 
by septa. 

1861 J. R. Greene Man. An!m. Calent. 176 The 

number of septa in process of formation is often less than 
the number of loculi. 1872 Nicholson Pahront. 90 The 
space below the calice is broken up into a numher.of vertical 
compartments or loculi. 1873 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol. 
(ed. 2) 182 A simple c>-st consists of a single loculus. A 
compound ormuliilocular cystis one consistingof numerous 
loculi. 1880 Struct. Bot. 419/1 Loculus, the cell or 
cavity in an ova^ or an anther. Allbvit's Sy&t. Med. 

in. 894 This disposition [in perityphlitic abscesses] to the 
formation of locuh or pockets. * 

1.0 colloq. Short for Locusr tenens. 

1901 Scotsman 11 Mar. 8/8 Acting . , as ‘ locum * in Dar- 
lington place Church, Ajt {during the severe illness of the 
minister). 

IiOCUm-tenemcy (lfa‘ki>miU*nensi). Also 
“tenancy, [f. next : see -cv. Cf. med.L. locttm* 
Unentia.'] The position of being a locum ietiens, 
1844 G. S. Faber Eight Dissert, (1845) 11. 343 It is not 
very probable that St. John . . would have employed the 
..word AniichrislttSy in the sense of Locum-Tenancy or 
Usurpation of the character of Christ, 1881 Church Bells 
19 Feb. 193 Adid. Curacy, or Locum Tenency, wanted by 
a priest. 1893 G. Travers Mona Maclean I. 268 To look 
out for a practice, or a locum-tenency. 1896 Daily News 
18 Dec. 5/2 [He] will take the locum-tenency of Berkeley 
Chapel, Mayfair, for at least a year. 

!i ILocum tenens trnenz). [med.L., 

= * one who holds the place (of another) a Lieu- 
tenant : L. locitmy accus. of locus place ; ieneusy 
pr. pple, of ienere to hold,] One who holds office 
temporarily in place of the person to whom the office 
belongs, or who undertakes another’s professional 
duties during his absence ; a deputy, substitute. 

In Great Britain now chiefly applied to the deputy of a 
medical man or of a clergyman. 

[1463 Rolls 0/ Parlt, V. 459/1, & died Locumtenends 
mandalo, declarabat, quaViter idem Locumtenens . . Parlia- 
mcnlum voluit prorogare.] i6^x * Smectvmnuus' Aus^v. y, 
(1653! 22 Leaving Titus as his Locum teneiss. xdSe in 
Stye's Su>‘v. Loud. (1720) II. v. xvlii. 391/2 The 
Lord Maiors Loeumienens, X7S5 Carte Hist. Eng. IV, 
4x0 They ordered him to appoint a locum tenens and 
upon his declining to do so, they required . . the three 
eldest aldermen, one after another, to assume the post. 
1764 Foote Mayor 0/ G. 11. Wks. 1799 L 187 D’ye mean . . 
Master Jeremy^ deputy?. .Ay, ay, his locum tenens. 1838 
Lvtton Alice in. 11, The old driveller will be my locum 
ienetu, tilt years and renown enable me to become his suc- 
cessor. 1883 S. C. Halp Retrospect 1 , 326 He not being on 
the spot, a locum tenens became a necessity. 

irons/, 1832 G. Downes Lett, Cent. Countries 1 . 461 
A house wherein Petrarch was born, or perhaps its locuni' 
tenens. 

attrib. 1887 Pall Mall G. 16 Nov. 7/1 Dr. S-, the locum 
body physician of his Imperial and Royal Highness. 
1889 Ibid. 13 Nov. 3/1 Young medical men.. who are taking 
locum tenens work. 

t Locumtenent, -tenant. Sc. Obs. [ad. 
late V.. locum ienent-em : see prec.] =Lteutenaj^t. 

1492 Extracts Aberd. Reg, (1844) 1 . 42; My lord Huntlie, 
locumtenant. 1544 Ibid. 193 For furnesing of ane ihow- 
sand^ horse to remain with the locumtenant on the lx)r- 
douris, for resisting of our auld ennimeis of Ingland. Ibid. 
194 And als thair was presentit in iugment twa UTitingis 
of the Erie of Huntlie, locumtenent generate of the north 
of Scotland. 

Hence f nocTuntenentry (Sc. -fciiendry) s=Lieu- 
TENAKTEY. 

Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 294 Within the 
boundis of his locumtenendr^’. 

]&ocnpletative (ipkiKplrtativ), a. [f. L. locu- 
fletdre to enrich, f. locuplcs : see next and -ative.] 
Tending to enrich. 

x8o2-x2 Bentham Ration, /udic.^ Evid. (18x2) V. 702 
Tlie di'-tinctiqns of which testimony is susceptible., if servi- 
live, exculpative, exonerative, or locupletativc. 
XiOCnplete (V*ki:7plft), a. rare., [ad, L. Joeu- 
/let-emy hcuples richly stored.] Well-stored, rich. 
Hence IiO'cnpletely adv. rarr~^. 

>599 Nashe Lenten Stu/fe sz ITie Digests of our English 
discoueries cited vp in the precedence and be documentized 
most locupleatly. 2656 Blount Glossogr., Locupietc, rich, 
wealthy, well-stored. ^ X864 Haldeman Tours Chess Knight 
Bibliogr. 3 Books .. in the locupleie chess library' of Pro- 
fessor George Allen. 

II XiOCUS (h>u*kiJs), sh."^ PI. loci (l?u*s3i). [L, 
= place.] 

L Place in which something is situated, locality. 
1715 Cheyne Philos. Prine. Relig. 11. 2 18 Vet Space is not 
actu^ly to be divided ; or one part of it separated from 
another. Since it is the universal Locus of. and penetrates all 
Bodies. 2874 Raymond Statist. Mines Mining 516 These 
certificates were, .entirely inadequate to determine the locus 
of the ckVims without parol lesiimony. 1676 Gv.o. Euerr 
Dan. Dcr. v. xxxix, Wc all of us c.arr>* on our thinking in 
some habitual Ajcwj where there is a presence of othersouls. 
28^ Syd. Soc. Lex., Lecus, the whole sp.ace in or on which 
a thing is situated; a place. xZ^Allb'uti sSysi. Med.\\\. 
395 It is even uncertain how far the wriling-ccnlrc has 


390 

a locus apart from the region in which impressions, .are 
registered, ipo* Dundee Advertiser 10 Jan. 4 In Dundee 
the fish trade is divided against itself on a miserable question 
of the locus of its market, 

2. A subject, head, topic. [So in the Latin 
rhetorical writers, after Gr. roiror.] 

>753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. 2894 Bruce St. Pauls 
Concept. Clir. vii. 155 This manner of handling the locus of 
justification is very open to criticism, 

3. Math. The curve or other figure constituted 
by all the points which satisfy a particular equation 
of relation between coordinates, or generated by a 
point, line, or surface moving in accordance with 
any mathematically defined conditions. 

X727-4X Chambers Cycl.s.\,y A Ajcjm is a line, any point 
of which may equally solve an indeterminate problem. 
Ibid.y All loci of the second degree are conic sections. 1758 
Lyons Fluxions iv. § 99 The locus of a simple equation is 
always a right line. 2848 Salmon Conic Sect. ii. f 15 
A single equation between the coordinates denotes a geo- 
metrical locus. 1879 Clifford Seeing ^ Thinking iv. 
(1880) 14T When a point moves along a Ixne^ that line is the 
locus of the successive positions of the moving point. 2881 
Nature XXV. 131 The locus of the centre of this extra- 
ordinary barometric depression. 1885 Leudesdorf Cre- 
mona's Proj. Ccoin. 219 If two (non-concentric) pencils lying 
in the same plane are projective with one another (but not 
in perspective), the locus of the points of intensection of 
p.airs of corresponding rays Is a conic passing through the 
centres of the two pencils. 

4. In Latin phrases: locus classlcus, a standard 
passage (esp. one in an ancient author) which is 
viewed as the principal authority on a subject; 
locus cominuiiis, a (ioMMONPLACE ; locus in guo, 
lit. ‘the place in which* (something takes place), 
the locality of an event, etc. ; in LaiVy used to 
designate the land on which trespass^ has been com- 
mitted ; locus poenitenti® (after Heb. xii. 17), a 
place of repentance ; in Law^ an opportunity al- 
lowed by law to a person to recede from some en- 
gagement, so long as some particular step has not 
been taken ; locus standi, lit. ‘ place of standing 
recognized position ; in Zow, a right to appear in 
court. Also genius loci (see Genius 7). 

1864 H. Havman Ex. Gk. Lot. Verse Introd. p. xxii, 
If a special subject has a *locits clnssicus, as chariot-racing 
. . in the Electro of Sophocles. 1883 Sat. Rev. 7 Apr. 446/2 
The inclusion of honourable traffic . . Iwas] grounded upon 
an utter misconception of the three loci classici In the 
Mosaic law, x88s Lmv Times LXXIX, 328/1 His action 
was successful, and the report of it is now a locus classtcus 
in the law of life Insurance. 1531 Elvot Gov. i. xiv, Hauyng 
almoste all the places wherof they shal feiche their raisons, 
called of Oratours *loci communes, which Tomitte to name. 
17x7 Salkeld Kin/s Bench Rtf. I. 94 The Plaintiff de- 
murred, because here are two Places alledged and the 
Avowant has only answered to the *locus in quo, S:c, which 
is but one of the two Places. 1842 De Morgan in Graves 
Li/e Sir IV. R. Hamilton (1889) HI* * 4 ^ H there any- 
thing el^ which I ought to look at of yours on the same sub- 
ject? if so, will you oblige me with a reference to the locus 
in quo. 1892 Atkins Kelt orGaelx. 10 (They] suggest that 
the Arj’an w'as a native of some cold part of Western Europe 
— Southern Scandinavia seems the latest favourite locus in 
quo. a 17^ Erskike Insfit. lu. ii. {2773) 4.27 The right 
competent to a parly to resile from a bargain concerning 
land, before he has bound himself by writing is called in 
our law *locus paniteutix, 2789 Term Rep. III. 149 An 
auction is not unaptlj' called locus feniteutix. xB^ Nezvsp. 

1.68 ‘The doors of the institution are 
open to a limited number of adult male criminals, as a locus 
poenitentiae* ; that is to say, as a place for repentance and 
reformation, >88$ Sir J. Pearson in Law Rep. 29 Chanc. 
Div, 489, I see no locus pacnitentix given to him after he 
has once made bis election, 2835 J. W, Croker Ess. Fr. 
Rev. vi. (1857) 342 By this daring step Robespierre ac- 
quired a kind locus standi, 18^ Lazv Times LXXXH. 
94/2 An expectant occupier has a locus standi to apply for 
the renewal of a public-house licence. 

JiOCns (l^u’kiJs), slang. Also locust. [As 
the earliest «se is West Indian, the source may be 
Sp. lunatic (pi. : cf, Locol.] Something 
stupefying. Also attrib. in locus>al9, an intoxi- 
cating drink made of the scum of the sugar cane. 

2693 Sir T. P. Blount A'ir/. Hist. 146 The first of which 
[viz. scum of fugar-cane] that aviseth is little worth ; but 
afieni’ards, what is scumm’d off, they make a ver^’ good 
drink of, called Locus-Ale, much used by the Servants in 
J.*imaica. iS^x-dx Mayhew Loud. Labour III. 387 Some 
of ihe convicts would have given me some lush with a locust 
in it (laudanum hocussing). 

£ocus (Uo'ki^s), V. slang, [f. Locus .sb,“'\ 
irons. To stupefy with drink. To locus away i to 
get awayunder the influence of drink. Cf. Hocusz'. 

1831 Examiner 764/2 May threw a glass of the gin into 
Bishop’s tea, when the latter said, ‘are you going to locus 
or Burke me?' Mr. Horner explained that ‘locus' was 
a cant word to describe the act of putting a man in a state 
of stupidity. [The report of the same case in /ohn Bull 
5 Dec. 3S6/3 has : * Are you going to hocus (or burk) me ’.] 
1868 Temple Bar XXlV. 539 * Locusing * is putting a chap 
to sleep with chloroform and •beMowsing’ is putting his 
light out. 2898 J. A. Barry .T. Brown's Bunyip, etc. 30 I’ve 
been shanghaied an' locussed away to sea, an’ I wants to 
git back home again, 

laOCUS'b^l^'^'k^st), sb. Also (in sense 5) 7- Xocxis. 
[a. OF. locuste or L, loatslai see Lobster L The 
early ME. languste is a, OF. langousie (semi- 
popular ad. locusia, through logosU, longoste)l\ 

1. An orthopterous saltatorial insect of the family 


IiOCITST. 

Acridiidee (characterized by short horns), esp. CEdU 
poda viigraioria (or Pachytylus migi‘atoriui)^ the 
Migratory Locust, well known for its rava^^es in 
Asia and Africa, where, -migrating in countless 
numbers, it frequently eats up the vegetation of 
whole districts. Locusts are in many countries 
used for food. 

In the Hebrew Bible there are nine different names for 
the insect or for p.nrticular species or varieties ; in the Eng. 
Bible they are rendered sometimes ‘locust', sometimes 
‘beetle*, ^‘grasshopper’, ‘caterpillar’, ‘palmerworm’, etc. 
The precise application of the several names is unknown. 
Bald locust : in Lev, xi. 22 used to render the Heb. Cr)o 
solS-dm, because the Talmud states that this word meant 
a locust with a smooth head. 

[c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 127 Wilde hunie and languste his 
mete.] a X300 Cursor M. 6041 pan sent drightin a Utel 
beist, O toth es noght vnfelunest, Locust it halt. 01340 
Hampole Psalter Ixxvii. 51 Locustls ere bestis hat fleghis 
& etis komes. 2382 Wyclip Ps. Ixxviili]. 46 He ^af to rust 
the frutis of hem; and ther trauailis to a locust [Coverdale 
the greshopper, i6xr the locust]. 1526 TiNDALEil/rt^/.iU.4 
Hys meate was locustes and wjdde bony, 2621 Bible ir?. 
xj. 22 Euen these of them ye may eate ; the Locust, after 
his kinde, and the Bald-locust after his kinde. 2638 Wil- 
kins New World i. (1684) 184 Those great Multitudes of 
Locusts wherewith divers Countries have bin Destroyed. 
1667 Milton P. L. xii. 285. 1742 Young Kt. Th. ni. 238 

Thick as the locust on the land of Nile. 1802 Bikgley 
Anim. Biog. (1813) 111 . 166 The migratory locust. 2859 
Darwin Orig. Spec. xii. (1873) 327 Locusts are sometimes 
blouTi . to great distances from the land. 1880 Disraeli 
Endym. i. xxxL 288 The white ant can destroy fleets and. 
cities, and the locusts erase a province. 

2. Applied to insects of other families, a. An 
orthopterous saltatorial insect of the genus Locusia 
(family Locusiidee). b. A homopterous insect ofthe 
genus Cicada (family Cicadidsd) ; e.g. the seventeen- 
year locust, C. scptendecim. c. notih. and midi, 
dial. The cockchafer, Meloloniha vulgaris. 

1623 Cockeram, Locusts, grashoppers. Z710 A. Philips 
PastoraVs vi, 29 When Locusts in the Fearny Bushes crj', 
2846 J. L. Stokes Discov. Australia 1 . ix. 285 The trees 
swarmed^ with large locusts (the cicada', quite deafening us 
with their shrill buzzing noise. *854 Whittier Burns vii, 
1 hear. -The locust in the haying. 2860 G. BzNitETT Gather^ 
iugs 0/ a Naturalist xii. 270 Those noUy insects, the TettU 
gonix ox Treehoppers, the Locusts of the colonists, are veiy 
numerous in New South Wales. 1862 Jobson Australia 
iv. 104 We heard everywhere on the gum-trees the cricket- 
like insects—usually called locusts by the colonists— hissing 
their reed-Ilke monotonous noise, 1899 Daily Ncvjs 26 July 
8/2 The Cicadas, of which the 27-year Locust is one, are 
among the noisiest of insects. 

3. jig. (from i), A person of devouring or de- 
structive propensities. 

1^6 Bale Eng. Votaries i. (1560) sbj Theyr Byshoppes, 
Priestes, and Monkes, with other disguised I^custes of the 
same generation. 1587 Fleming Coutu. Holinshed III. 
>333/2 Certeine locusts ofthe popes seminaries, .arriuing in 
England, and dispersing themselues into such-places [etc.]. 
1681 Dryden Sp. Fiyarwx, 33 You promis'd to. .bring your 
Regiment of Red Locusts upon me for Free-quarter. >785 
Burice sp. Nabob Arcot Wks. IV. 285 All the territorial 
revenues have.. been covered by those locusts, the English 
soucars. 2826 CoBDETT/?xrr. Rides (1885) 11 . 258 Ihose 
locusts called middle-men. .who live. .out of the labour of 
the producer and the consumer. 2840 Alison Europe 
(1849-50) VIII. I. § 8. 227 An army of locusts in the form of 
. .customhouse-officers, .and other functionaries fell upon all 
the countries occupied by the French troops. 

4. a. The fruit of the carob tree ; a locust-bean, 
b. A cassia-pod, the fruit of Cassia Jistula. 

[The Gr. name axpiT, properly denoting the insect, is 
applied in the Levant to the carob-pod, from some resem- 
blance in form ; and from very» early times it has been 
believed by many that the ‘locusts' eaten by John the 
Baptist were these pods. The application to the cassia-pod 
is due to confusion with the carob-pod.] ' 

16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 11. 221 Their fields, in which grow 
variety of excellent fruites ; as . . Dates, Almonds, Cassia 
fistula, .. Locust, {flat, and of the forme of a cycle) [etc.]. 
2728 Quincy Compl. Disp.x^x Cassia, or Locust. This is a 
kind of Pod or Cane, which grows upon a large Tree in 
some parts of Brazil. 2775 Atm. Reg. 92 Some have called 
the fruit [of the algarroba tree] locusts, and supposed it was 
the Baptist’s food in the wilderness. 

5 . «Locust-tbee (in its various senses). 

'2640 Parkinson Theat, Bot. 1552 The second is called 
Locus by our Nation resident in Virginia. 2657 R. Licon 
Barbadocs The Locust is a tree, not unfitly to be resem- 
bled to a Tuscan Pillar. Ibid., Another Locust there is, 
which they call the bastard Locust. 2676 T. Glover Acc. 
Virginia in Phil. Tratts. XI. 628 There is likewise black 
Walnut,. Gum-tree, Locust. 1764 Grainger 
I. 34 Let thy biting ax . . the tough locust fell. 1775 W. 
E.MERS0N in Harper's Mag. (1883) Oct. 740/1 Large parks 
of well-regulated locusts. 2822 J. Flint Lett. Amer. 229 
The black locust is strong, heavy, not much subject to 
warping. 1858 Homans Cycl. Comm. 2272/1 I'here are, at 
least, three popular varieties of the common locust. ..x. Red 
Locust. .. 2. Green, or Yellow Locust. .. 3. White Locust, 
1869 Rep. U.S., Commissioner Agric. 201 Honey locust 
{Gleditschia trincanthos). 

b. CI.S. ^hcusFciub {stQ C). 

1882 McCabe Ntr.v York xxiii. 383 ‘ Give them the locusts, 
men came in sharp ringing tones from the Captain. 

6. allrib. and Comb., as (sense i) locust-army, 
Jltihy horde, host, legion, siunnii; (senses 4, 5) 
locust fr-uU, timber, treenail \ locust Jashion, -like 
advs. ; locust-bean, the fruit of the carob tree ; 
locust-beetle « locust-borer \ locust^borry, the 
fruit of the ^Yest Indian locust, Byrsonima {Plal- 
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pigkia) conacea\ also, the tree itself; locust- 
bird, (rt) a name given in S. Africa to CreatO' 
phora caruncnlata\ also to Ciconta alba (Great 
Locust -bird) and Glarcola nordmanni (Little 
Locust-bird) ; (p) the rose-coloured stalling, Pastor 
roseus ; all these birds devour locusts ; locust- 
borer, a longicorn beetle, Cylhne robinitBy whose 
larva destroys the locust-tree ; locust club, a 
club made of the wood of the locust-tree, used by 
U. S. police; locust-eater, a bird of the genus 
Gryllivora ; locust-eating rendering mod.L. 
gryllivortis ; locust flower, the flower of Robinia 
Pscudacacia ; locust-lobster, a crustacean pf the 
family Scyllaridx ; locust post, a post made of 
the wood of the locust-tree {^Robinta)\ locust 
shrimp, the squilla or mantis-shrimp. 

1727-46 Thomson Sutnvier 1037 Fetid fields With ’locust- 
armies putrifying heap’d. 1847 R. W. Church Lei. 14 Feb. 
in Life <5* Lett. (1897) 82 The trees are \'ery few [round 
Valettal— scattered, black, shrubby carobas (or ’locust- 
bean) are the most numerous. 1756 P. Browne ynmaica 
iiS It seems to have a near resemblance to the' ’Locust- 
berry tree. 1776 A. Russell AUppo 70 The *Iacust-bird. . 
is about the size and shape of a .starling and seems of 
that species. . . The plumage on the body is of a flesh- 
colour; the head, neck, wings, and tail, are black. 1867 
Layard Birds S. Africa 291 Gtareoiei Rartintanni, .. 
Small Locust-bird of Colonists, /iid. 314 Ctccttia Alba^ 
.. The White Stork, Gould .. Great Locust-Bird of Colo- 
nists. 1874 Froude .S'. A/ric. Notes 13-19 Dec., An army 
of locust-birds. 1884 H. B. Tristram Fauna ^ Flora 
Palestine 73 The Rose-coloured Pastor is well known to 
tjie natives as the Locust Bird, from its habit of preying 
on that pest, whose flights it generally follows. 1M7 Sat. 
Rev. 9 Apr. 529 Rioters . . brained by the ’locust clubs of 
the New York police. 1837 Swainson Nat. Hist. Birds 
II. 66 The resemblance between Peiroica bicolor and 
the genuine ’locust-eaters {Gryllivora) is . . remarkably 
strong. 1802 Bjngley Aniin. Bio^. (1813) 11 , 156 The 
’locust-eating thrush. To this new species. .Mr. Barrow 
has affixed the specific name of GryUivorus. 1816 Kirby & 
Sp. Entomol. xvi. (1818) 11 , ^ The locust-eating Thrush. 
1890 * R. Boldrewood * Miners Right U899) 106/2 That no 
hated aliens .. should be suffered to., spread themselves 
’locust-fashion over their beloved shallow ground. 1855 
Browning Saul ix,The ’locust-flesh steeped in the pitcher, 
1890 E.'Ji Chapman Drama Two Lives^ Lake Seems 96 
Pink-lipp’d ’locust flowers, Hanging in thousands, 1703 
Dampier Voy. III. ?o Ingwa’s are a Fruit like the ’Locust 
Fruit, 4 Inches long, and one broad. 1890 ‘R. Boldrewood' 
Col. Reformer (1891) 237 The ’locust hordes of travelling 
sheep, s8xz Byron Ch. Har, r, xv,.Wi(h treble vengeance 
will his hot shafts urge Gaul’-s ’locust host. 1884 J. S. C. 
Abbott Nafolcon (1855) 11 . xviii. 334 The allied troops, In 
’locust legions, were pouring into Leipsic. 1602 Warner 
Alb, Eng,^ X. Iv. (z6iaj 243 Hir Gulzards . . into Scotland 
’Locusts-like in her pretext did swarme, 1855 Cornwall as 
Lpcust-llke, they had devoured the edibles, and left us remains 
which were neither tender nor tempting. 1778 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. s) III. i6to/i The locusta, or ’locust-lobster. 2854 A. 
Adams, etc. Man. Nat. Hist, api Locust-Lobsters {SeyJla, 
ridae), 1747 Rhode Island Col. Rec. (i860) V. 200 From a 
point where a ’locust post was erected, (wel ran a line three 
miles north-cast. X870-80 Nicholson Sian. Zool. (ed, 6) 306 
The ’Locust Shrimp {Sfnilla mantis'). 1795 Southey yoan 
of Arc V, J71 Who send their ’locust swarms O’er ravaged 
realms. 1856 YiKU^Arct.Expl. I. xxiv. 321 A locust-swarm 
of foragers. 1858 Homans Cycl. Comm. laTifa The strength 
of ‘locust timber, as compared with other woods. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 987/1 Considerable quantities of these ‘ ’locust 
treenails’ are exported to this and other European 
epuncries. 

Loxust, V. rare^K [f. Locust j*^.] z/tlr. To 
swarm and devour as locusts do, 

1875 Tennvson Q. Masy 11. i, This Philip and the black- 
faced swarms of Spain, . .Come locusting upon us, eat us up. 
Locust, -variant of Locus sb.^ 

W Locusta (bko'sta). [L. ; see Locust sb.^ 

+ 1 , A locust. Obs. 

■.^* 37 ^ Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. CBaptistd\ 281 Wyld bony 
wes his iyflede, & a thinge callit locusta. c 1380 Wyclif 
Semis Sel. Wks. II. 5 Sum men' seien locusta is a litil 
beest good to etc. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xn. xxv. 
(1495) 429 Locusta bathe that name for he hath longe legges 
as the shafte of a spere, 

2 . Bot. The spikelet of grasses. See also qnot. 

1727-41. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Locusta’. is used by botanists for 
the tender extremities of the branches of trees ; such as, it 
is supposed, John the Baptist fed on in the wilderness. . . 
Some also used lacuses for the beards, and pendulous seeds, 
of oats, and of the graviina fanictilaia’, to which the 
name is given on account of their figure, which something 
resembles that of a locust. 1830 Lindlky Nat. Syst. Bot. 
292 Flowers [of the Grass tribe} in little spikes called lo- 
custm, x86i Bentley Bot. 192 The partial inflorescence 

of a Grass, which is termed a locusta or spikelet. 

Locustarian (loakpste-^Tian). [f. mod.L. 
custari-x, f. Locusta : see -an.] An insect of the 
group Lontstaritt (in Latreille’s classification) of 
green grasshoppers, katydids, etc. 

In some mod. Diets. 

Locu'stiau, rr- itojtce-ivd. [f. Locust sh, + 
-IAN.] Pertaining to locusts. 

01721 Ken Hyinnotheo Poet. Wks, 1721 III. 270 Thus at 
his Tail he has a Scorpion’s Sting, Deadly, like that of the 
Locustlan King. 

IiOcu*stical, rt. nonce-xvd. [f. Locust jA - h-ic 
+ -al.] Pertaining to locusts and their habits. 
01763 Bvrom Ep. to y. Bl—k—n, Esq. 54 Tho’, all to a 
Man, Translators adopt the locustical Plan. 
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Locustid (lolctJ'stid).' Ent, [ad, mod.L, Loetts- 
iid-x\ f. Locusta : see -idJ An insect of the family 
Locustidx. 

^ 1893 in Funk's StMd. Dict.^ 1899 L. N! Badenoch True 
Tales Insects 143 The Locusttds appear to show no prefer- 
ence for the globular galls. 

Lo'CUst-tree. Also 7-S locns tree, [In 
sense i clearly f. Locust sb. In the other appli- 
edtions the identity of the word is somewhat 
doubtful, but the New World trees so called may 
possibly have received their name from the resem- 
blance of their fruit either to the carob-pod (Locust 
sA 4) or the insect itself J 

1 . The CAKOB-tree, Ceraiottia Siliqtta. 

1623 JoBSON Goldett Trade 132 They haue likewise great 
store of Locust trees, which growing in clusters of long 
cods tojjether in the beginning of May, growes to his ripe- 
nes, which the people will feede vpon. 2775 Ann. Reg. n. 
92 A tree growing in Spain called.. Carroll or locust-tree., 
the fruit exactly resembles kidney-beans. 

2 . A well-known North American tree, Robinia 
Pstndacacia, having thorny branches and dense 
clusters of white heavily-scented flowers ; = Aca- 
cia 1 2. It is used extensively for ornament and 
as a timber-tree, the wood being very hard and 
durable. 

2640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 1550 Arbor sUiquosa Virgin 
rtensis spinosa, Locus nos/ratibus dicta. The Virginian 
Locus tree. 2676 S. Sewall Dia>y 28 Sept. (1878) I. 22 
Brought my Brother John going so far as the Uitle Locust 
tree. 2688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 80/1 The [leaves of the] 
Locus tree, are oval leaves set on the stalk by short foot- 
stalks. 1775 A. Burnaby Trav. 69 The pseudo•ac.^cja, or 
locust-tree. 2822 W. Irving Braceb. Hall (18491 369 The 
house stood .. in the centre of a large field, with an avenue 
of old locust trees leading up to it. 2892 Stevenson 
the Plains 8 Locust-trees . . gave it a foreign grace and 
interest. 

3 . The CoURBARiL of Guiana and the West Indies. 
Also, the West Indian Byrsonima cinerca and B. 
coriacea (Treas. Bot. 1S66). 

2629 Plantation Si. Christopher in y. Smith's IForks 
(Arb.) 905 Sugar Canes .. also Masticke, and Locus Trees. 
1693 S. Dale Phnrmacologia 506 Gununi Animi .. Locus 
vulgb. The Locust-Tree. In Nova HisPania 4- Brasilia 
oHtur. 2756?, Browne ytfwmrVa 221 The LocusTTee. It is a 
spreading shady tree, and found in many parts of Liguanea. 
2796 Steoman Surinam II. xxlii. 165 We saiv some very 
fine locust-trees, being eighty or^a hundred feet high, and 
prodigiously thick, ..The timber is of a beautiful cinnamon- 
colour, . . its seeds, like beans, . . enclosed in a broad light 
brown pod. 2838 T. THo^fSON Ckem. Org. Bodies 542 This 
resin fanimd) is obtained from the hymensa cosirbaril, or 
locust tree. 1872 Oliver Blent. Bot.xu 165 The Locust- 
tree {Hyimnata) of tropical South America, .affording a very 
tough and close-grained wood. 

4 . New Zealand. » Kowhai. 

2872 A. Domett Ranolf vi. ii. 211 Feathery locust-trees 
o’erarched a little plot. 1898 Morris /I Eng.,Kowhai. 
Maori name given to (x) Locust-tree, Yellow Kowhai So/hora 
ietraptera. 

5 . African Locust-tree, Parkiaafsdeatta ( Treas. 
Bot. Suppl. 1874). Bastard Locust-tree of the 
West Indies, Clethra iiniJoHa. Honey Locust- 
tree, a North American ornamental tree, Gledit- 
schia Iriacanthos. Swamp or Water Locust- 
tree, G. inonosperma (Treas. Bot. i866), 

2725 Sloane yamaica II. 86 Bastard Locust-tree. The 
berries are ripe in August. 1760 J, Lee Introd. Bot, App, 
317 Ixjcust-tree, Honey, Gleditsia. 

Locution (I<^ki«*/Dn). Also 6-7 loquution. 
[ad, L, loculion-etn n. of action f. Joqjn 

to speak. Cf. F. hcnlion (i4-i5th c.).] 

fl. The act of speaking, utterance. Obs. 

c-2485 Digby Myst. (1882) 11. 563 Of the hartes habundans 
the tunge makyth locucion. c 2500 Melusine 20, I wll not 
make grett iocucion or talking. 2597 A. W. Ir. Guide- 
meau'sFr. Chirttrg. 23/1 A whole lippe is necessarye to the 
loquutionand speecbe. 2647 Trapp Acts xviil. 24 An 

eloquent man, .. It imports, x skill in the words . . ; a good 
locution. 1666 j. Smith Old Age (ed. 2) 140 Dentition and 
Locution are for the most part Contemporaries. Z767 Lewis 
Statius' Thebaid xii. 1180 Should gentle Pheebus fortify 
my Lungs, And give Locution from a hundred Tongues.^ 

^.-Speech as the expression of thought; dis- 
course ; also, style of discourse, expression. Now 
rare or Obs. 

XSX9 Horman Viilg. 98 6, Let no man call hym^ selfe a 
diuyne : that knoweih nat the figuris of construction and 
Iocucion: and specially allygoris (etc.). <12547 Bale 
both Ch. XV. (2550) ij, Under the shadowe of fygurate 
locution. 2603 H. Crosse Verities Comtt^. (1878; zi6 To 
Carrie the minde into sinfuU thoughts, with vneleane locu- 
tion, and vnehaste behamour. Marston Sophonisla 

ii, I hate these figures in locution. These about phrases 
forc’d by cereroonie. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 347 A Libel 
may be obscure in^ point of Diction or Locution. ‘ 2^6 
( 5 uote Greece 1. xxi. II, 196 The vein of Homeric feeling 
and the general style of locution .. would be maintained. 
2851 Sir F. Palcrave Norm. 4 - Eng. I. 49 Their modes of | 
speech accustomed every ear to their locution. 2B52 Ff.r- 
KiER Grk. Philos. (x866) I, Lett, to De Quincey 483 In bar- 
barous locution, ‘ the knou-able alone is the ignorable '. 

3 . A form of expression or phraseology; a phrase, 
expression. 

7432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 , 77 That somme men seyde 
Paradise to atteyn to the ccrclc of the moone, Alexander 
scythe that not to be trawthe, but after a Iocucion iperboli- 
calle, 2547 Hooper Answ. Bp. Winchester D » b, Here ys 
a uery plain trope and figutaliue loquncion. 2555 Bradford 


in Foxe A^ ^ M. (1583) II. 1616/2 Which is an hyperbolic.al! 
Icmuution. 2650 Charleton i 33,*J abhorremeta- 

phoricall locutions in serious and abstruse subjects, 2654 
Jer. Iaylor heal Pres. 140 If ’Testament in one place K 
taken for the instrument of his Testament, it is a tropical 
loquution. 2816 Bentham Chrestom. 146 Analysis and syn- 
thesis . . are locutions which are but too frequently to be 
found employed. 2824 Landor /mag. Cenm., yohnson 6- 
Tooke Wks. 1853 F 196/1 , 1 cannot but think that so irregular 
a locution was at first occasioned by abbreviation In manu- 
scripts. 2847 Grote Greece 11. ix. 111 . 33 It was essential to 
the security of the despot that., he should strike off the 
overtopping ears of corn in the field (to use the Greek locu- 
tion). i860 Illustr. Lond.Nnvs 14 July 35/3 A permanent 
Philological Board to watch over the introduction of new 
words and locutions. 1879 Howells L. Aroostook xxvii. 
319 The vigorous and Imaginative locutions of the Pike 
language. 

Locator {XokuTtpj). rare-'^. [a, L, locutor^ f. 
logtii to speak.] A speaker. 

2859 Sala Tw. round Clock (1861) 174 As though the 
whisper were of such commercial moment that the locutor 
feared its instantaneous transport to the ears of Rothschild. 
Hence Locu'torsliip, tlie offlee of spokesman. 
a 1861 Mrs. Browning Lett. R. H. Home (1877) II. xlil, 
24, I will not say that there is not some overdaring in rela- 
tion to divine things, the locutorship of the Holy Ghost 
being among them. 

Locutory (V'ki^tsri), sb. fad. med.L, locu- 
ibri-um, neiit. of *iocf(lbri-us, f. locutor ; see prec. 
and -ORY.J An apartment in a monastery set apart 
for conversation, a parlour; occas. a grille at which 
the inmates of a monastery may speak with those 
outside (cf. med.L. locuioria fenestra'). 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 242 b/i He brou3t bym in to the 
parloure or locutorye. 2534 More Comf. agst. Trib. n. 
wks. 1170/1 So came she to the grate that they cal (I 
trowe) the locutorye. 2669 Woodkead St. Teresa ir. iii. 21, 
I was once with him in a Locutory. 2772 Nugent tr. 
Hist. Friar Gcmnd I, 557 note, Parlatories, or Parlours, or 
Locutories. ^ 2825 Scott Betrothed xix, She left the be- 
trothed parties in the lucutoty or parlour. 2841 Gresley 
For. Arden 60 While Laiimer waited in the locutorj*, the 
compline-service, or second vespers, were prolonged beyond 
the usual lime. 2856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (1B60) I. vi. 
iv, 178 Several monks in the locutory. 

Also in L. form |! Loentoriujn (lpkUttd»'rwm). 
2774 T. West Aniig. Furness (2S05) 75 The times for con- 
versation were, after dinner, in the Locuiorium, or conver- 
sation-room. 2864 Skeat tr, UhlaneCs Poems 427 The lo- 
cutorium’s prattle Again the convent hears. 1883 Q. Rev, 
Oct. 420 She locked up the locutoria, the parlours where 
visitors were received, 


Lo'Catory^ a- rare^^* [ad. L. *lociitbri-us 
(see Locutory sb.).'] Pertaining to speech. 

2828 Harrovian 45 Two worthies, whose locutory energies 
were considerably enhanced by a sapient shaking of the 
head. 

Lodam(e, variant of Loadum Ohs, 

Lodanum, obs. form of Laudandu. 
f Lo'dder, Obs. [Connected with OE. lod- 
dere beggar, poor wretch. Cf. OHG. lotar adj., 
vain, idle (MHG. /a/aradj., loose, unsteady, loter, 
latter sb., mountebank, rogue, mod.G. dial, letter, 
loose, exhausted; also in mod.G. lotterbuhe black- 
guard, and in other compounds; see Grimm). 
The OTeut. stem ^lod- is related by ablaut to *leit}- 
in Lither a.] Wretched. 
a 2400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. (E. E, T. S.) 624/441 
But a Barn be iwyjes bom, Whon domus-day schal hlowen 
his bemus, He may elles liggen loddere for-lorn. 

Hence + Lo’dderly adv., wretchedly, basely. 
^2425 Eng. Cong. Irel. 22 To helpe thys heyth man that 
. . krogh hys owne men lodderly was of lond y-dryue. 
fLoddy, obs. slang abbreviation of Laudanusi. 
x8xi L. M. Hawkins C'tess ^ Gertr. I. 7 There are hair- 
dressers and laundresses In London, who cannot begin their 
work without twopennyworth of what they call Loddy. 


Lode (loud). Forms : i Idd, (laad), 3 lad, 3-4 
(9 dial.) lade, 4 lod, 6 loode, 6-9 load, 7 loade, 
9 dial, looad, 4- lode. [OE. lad fern. : see Load 
sb,, of which lode is merely a graphic variant, now 
appropriated to certain special senses. (^Tie obs. 
senses are placed under the one or the other word 
according to their affinity with surviving senses.)] 

1 , + Way, journey, course {pbs .) ; dial, a road. 

Beowulf 1987 (Gr.) Hu lomp eow on lade leofa Biowulf? 

a 1000 Andreas 422 (.Gr.) Mycel is nu gena lad ofer laxu* 
stream. C1200 Ormin 3455 yatt illc an shollde prinne me 
Habbenn wil>l» him o lade, c 2320 Sir Tristr. 419 
his lod vnli^t, His penis wik him he bare, i?-- E. E.AlUt. 
P. C. 156 For be monnes lode neuerso *uker, be lyt is a> 
swete. 1886 Cheshire Gloss., Looad, a lane ; in Mobberley 
applied to the roads leading to the various moss rooms on 
Lindow Common. - 

2. A watercourse; anaqneduct, channel; an open 
drain in fenny districts. Now /prn/. p *r.;rT<r«»m 

1789 Grant in Birch Cariul. S<^. (1885I I. 35 bathes 
. . quam circumfluit Iae;;nlaad.i 257 * /y J i^jdes, 
Bucksione 10 b. Such evill ayre as ^ rjijj Orig. 
Synckes, Sewers, and draynes. 2574 and banckes, 

Lett. S.r. .... IV. .7 Our f=nn« Brit. 

be.ng . . so sore decayed. j6jo Hot 5pre.iding 

.. 49. The whole ■''Sion • •.<= a^,d sewers large 

.va.ers of the rivers -. hav.ng .._,,oyse Axitrlme 376 
enough to voide away. ,?? 33 /jrgut.colledVoirdyhe,by 

There was formerly a snuall lode o^g^.j Trent. 

which boats and small w ... jj Down that 
K.koslev Bhrr H /’«r;t. M.sc. 39 


iBso K.kgslev Btayr i 
loSg dark lode .. he .. stuated home. 
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LODGE; 


LODE-MALB. 

A man cutting sedges in a punt in the lode •''onssidu- >893 
northumbld. Glcs!., Lade, Icdt. an aqueduct or channel 
which carries the water to a mill. 1S94 A thenteum 5 May 
587/r A \ ic\v of a fen lode or land dram in rainy wealher. 

+ 3. Leading, guid.nnce. Obs. 

C1200 Ohmin 2140 Forr l>atl he trc. lie steoressmannl wile 
folljhenn 033 J’ut illke steorrness lade. //./Vl'. 6589 He.. 
Forrleose» sawless solie lihht, patt iss Goddspelless lade. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 8441 Quen he cuth j>c lagh o landes lade, 
b. t/tVr/. The turn to act as pilot. 

1835 Correspondent^ When a signal is made for a pilot, at 
Aldeburgh, the Pilots on shore draw lots, and he, who gets 
the lot, or as they call it the Lode, goes off to the vessel. 

4 . A loadstone. Also fig. an object of attraction. 
It is uncertain whether quot. c 3530 belongs to this sense; 
cf. 3* 

1505 Barclay Shyp cf Folys (1570) an So they tliat arc 
abrode fast about may range, Rowing on the see, my selfe 
their lode and gyde. <r 1530 Manly) 84 
(perseveramtee), I am never varyable, but doth contynue, 
Still goynge upwarde the ladder of grace, And lode m me 
planted is so true, And fro the poore man I wyll never 
tourne my face. 1589 Greene Meuaphon (Arb.) 51 Arcadies 
Apollo, whose brightnesse draws euerie eye to turne as the 
Hclitropion doth after her load. 1603 Drayton Odes viL 34 
As with the Loade The Steele we touch, 

6. Mining. A vein of metal ore. 

Champion iode, the most productive lode in a district. 

1602 Carew Cormvall 8 'I'hey haue now two kinds of 
Tynne workes, Stream and Load. Ibid, 10 b, When they 
light vpon a smal veine, or chance to leese the Load which 
they wrought, . . they begin at another place neere*hand, 
and so drawe by gesse to the main Load againe. 1728 
NtcHOLLS in Phil. Trans, XXKV. 402 When the Sub* 
stances forming these Loads are reducible to Metal, the 
Loads are by the Miners said to be alive; otherwise they 
are term’d dead Loads. 1813 Vancouver Agnc. Devon 64 
In the parish of Bridestow a lode of copper has lately been 
discovered within six or seven fathoms of the surface. 184s 
Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. IV. 151 Zinc lying in two large and 
two smaller lodes and veins. 1866 Thorndury Greatheari 
III. 7 The lode is a champion lode, and must run for miles, 
so the men tell me. 1872 Raymond Statist. Minos Min- 
ifigg^ The aggregate yield of the mines on the Comstock 
lode. iBSi’-MiniugGloss.s.v., In general miner’s usage, a 
lode, vein, or ledge is a tabular deposit of valuable mineral 
between definite boundaries, *883 Stevenson 
60 The lode comes to an end, and the miners move elsewhere. 
6. allrib. and Comb.^ as lodc<laim, formation^ 
•location^ -minings •ore; lode-plot (see quot.); 
t lode-ship, ?a pilot ship; lode-stovvan, lode- 
Tvorks (see quots.) ; flodewort, a name for Water 
Crowiooif Mantencitius aquaiiits, so called from its. 
growing in watercourses. 

*874 Raymond Statist. Mines t\r Mining 265 Brown’s 
Gulch . . contains the following *lode*claims, all claimed as 
sUver*lodes. 189$ iVesttn. Gaz. 28 Sept. 4,/2 No. 1 Sliaft. .is 
sunk to the depth of 24 ft. on ’lode formation 2 ft. 6 in. wide, 
1877 Raymond Statist, Mines ff Mining 328 Several lodes 
Imd in the mean time been found, or at least *load*loca. 
tions [ftVJ made. *874 Ibid. 363 Concerning the •lode-mining 
interest of the county there Is but little to report. 1778 
Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v, Burslem, Its potters use almost 
all the *Ioad.ore that is dug at Lawton. 1778 Pryce Min. 
Comub. 324 *■ Lode-plot, a Lode that underhes very fast or 
hoiironial, and may be rather called a Flat Lode. *357 Act 
31 Edv}. Ill, Stat. 3. c. 2 En cas que , .pesson plus grant (que] 
Lob soit trove en niefappelle ^Ijid&Mx'pitranslation has Lode- 
ship). 1B60 Eng. For. Mining Class. (Cornwall Terms), 
*Lodc siovj’an, a drang driven tow.ards rising ground on 
the indications of a lode in mar.shy ground. 1586 Camden 
Britannia (x6oo) 148 Horum autem stannariorum, siue 
metallicorum operum duo sunt genera. Alterum •Lode- 
works, alierum Streame-works vocant. 1602 Carew Corn- 
zvall 8 b, To find ihe^ Loadworke.s, their first labour is 
also impioyed in seeking this Shoad, which either lieth 
open on the grasse, or but shallowly couered. 1727 Bailey 
vol. II, Lode svorks (in the Stannaries or Tin Mines iu 
Cornwall), Works performed in the high Grounds, by sink- 
ing deep Wells call'd Shafts. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 
•L^dewort is water Crowfoote. 

t XiOde-male. Obs. In 4 loode-. [f. Lode 
(sense i) + Male jA] A travelling-trunk. 

53.. Coer He Lion 3651 Geve hym .. Loode males Ful 
off ryche preclouse stones, 

t Xiodeman* Obs, Forms : i Ifidmann, 5 
lodman, ladman. [OE. Iddmann, f. lad Lode 
•f mann Man sb. Cf. Lodesman.] In OE., a 
leader, guide ; in later use only spec, a pilot. 

eiooo /Elfric Num. x. 31 pu const wegas jteond ha5t 
westen; acbeourcladmann. e 1385 Chaucer Z..G. fK, (MS. 
Camb. Gg. 4, 27) 1485 Hypsip., If they were brokyn or ought 
wo begon Or haddyn nede of lodman (/If A*. Arch. Seld, 
ladman) or vilaylc. Piers 0/ Fullhatn 2(30 in Hazl. 

E. P. P, II. J I The lode man a bove that schuld sownd 
yerne Lakyth brayn, and also the lanternc ys owt. 1536 tr. 
Laxvs o/uleron in Black Bk. Ad$niralty \KcA\i) I. 129 If 
a ship is lost by default of.the lodeman, the inaryners may 
.. bring the l<^cman to the windlass or any other place, 
and cut olThis head. 

IDodemanage (l^Q’dmrened.:^). f.-i. AF. Jod- 
manage (.also lamanage), f. OE. Iddmann \ see 
prcc. and -AGE.] Pilotage. Court of lodemanagex 
a court which sat at Dover for the appointment of 
the pilots of the Cinque Ports. 

ct386 Cti.wCF.fl Prol. 403 Hisherberwe and hismoone, his 
lodemenage. 14x2-20 Lydc. Tro'i-iu.Marynersthat 

..expert be of their lodm.'inagc. X4'BS Naval Ace. Hen. VII 
(1806) 24 Paid . . John Henr^' lodesman for lodcmanage of 
the same Ship. .x». a 1500 Pitrs of Fullhnm 308 m H-azl. 

P P II. 13 5 ef that he to longnbyde To cast an anker 
at his tide, And failcth of his lodemonagc. *531 Charter- 
party In R. G. Marsden Set. PI Crt. Adni. (1894) 37 All 
stowage lowaige wyndage pety lodmanage and averages 
acusiomyd shalbc taken. 16x6 BUllokar, Lodemanage, 


skill of nauigatlon. 17x6 Act 3 Geo. /, c. 13 § i A ver>» 
useful .. Society or Fellowship, of Pilots of the Trinity- 
House of Dover (etc.], who have always had the sole Pilot- 
ing and Load-manafie of all Ships and Ves.sels from the 
said Places up the Rivers of Thames and Medway . .Every 
Person must appear at a Court of Loadmanage, and be 
publickly examined .. touching his Skill and Abilities in. 
Pilotage, before he is to be admitted a Member. of the 
said Society, X7SS Macens Insurances I. 72 To the petty, 
or accustomary Average, .belong Lodemanage, Towage and 
Pilotage', 1873 J. Lewes iSyiCtf/Mwr 25 There was in former 
times a Court called the Court of Lodemanage, which seems 
to have been a brancli of the Admiralty jurisdiction, 
b. (See quot. 1607.) 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. X4 § a A pece of Flemmysh 
monney called an Englishe for lodemanage. 1607 Cowell 
Interpr., Lodemanage is the hire of a Pilot for conducting 
of a ship from one place to another. 

t Jjo'der. Obs, [f. Lode + -eu i.] 

1 . A leader: in quot. attrib. loder-man. 

.CX250 Gen. fy Ex. 3723 An loder-man we wilen us sen, 
And wenden in-to egipte ageit. Ibid. 4110. 

2 . The loadstone. 

CX400 Beryn 1569 The loder tvherby these shipmen her 
cours toke echon, 

t^O’desman. Obs, Also 3-6 lodes-, (4 
lodez-, loodis-), 5-6 lodis-, lodya-, (5 ladis-, 
lods-, 6 lodse-, loades-), 6-8 loads-. . [Altered 
form of* Lodeman, on the analogy of genitival 
compounds, as doomsmani\ 

1 . A leader, guide. 

c X27S Lay. 6245 And solleV habbe lodes-men [c 1205 laedes- 
men) forh 3ou to lede. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. K. xviii. 
Ixxxvii, (149s) 836 Tame swync knowe theyr owne howses 
and home and lerne to come therto wythout guide and 
lodesman. <11400-50 Alexander 496-] pe lede at was 
ladisman. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 106 Y folowyde 
euermore my duke and lodtsman sent Nicholas. 15*8 
Roy Rede Me (Arb.) 72 Ruffian wretches and rascall Lodes- 
men of ail knavisshnes. CX540 tr. Pot. Verg. Eng. Hist. 
((Camden 1846) I. 69 The legion whereof Manlius Valens 
was lodesmann. 1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers 
(1851) S43 Be thou ..our loadsman, guide, and captain. 
1580 Hollybano Treas.^ Fr, Tong, Vne Guide qxti meine 
auimy, a leader, a guide, a loadesman. 1594 Latimer 
1st vSVr//r. be/. Edw. K/(Arb.) 21 To walke ordinatly with 
God and to make him his lodes man and chief guyde. 
b. Spec. Mil, 

1581 Styward Mari. ptscipi. T.46 The Sergeant.. putteth 
them in araie that euerie man follow his lodseman, keeping 
his ranke fellowes lustlie on both sides. 158^ Golding 
Cahnn on Dent, cxcjx. 1241 Hee prouided them first of y* 
principaU point, which was, y» they might haue a gow 
loadesman. 

2 . A pilot ; a steersman. 

13.. E. E, Allit. P. C. 179 A lodes-mon ^tly lep vndcr 
hachches. CX385 Chaucer L. G, IV. (Fairfi) 1488 Hypsip., 
If they were broken or woo begoon Or hade nede of lodesmen 
(v.rr. lodman, ladmanloTvitayle. ci 4 ooi>V>:yni 6 oi Sirlodis- 
man, Sterc onys into the Costis, as wel as evir iliowe can. 
15x3 Douglas FEneis in. vi. 224 He .. gaif ws then Gentill 
horsis, pilotiis, and lodtsmen. xs3o Palscr. 240/2 Ledes- 
man of a shippe, a 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VI It, 
22 b. The Englishe capitaincs perccivyng that the haven 
was daungerous to entre without an expert lodesman. 
a 157X Jewel Senn,, Luke x. 23-4 (1611) 247 What, I pray 
you, betides vnto a Ship so tossed in the sea if there be no 
Lodes-man to steere it? 1735 DvctiE & Pardon Diet., 
Leadsman, a Guide or Pilot. 

fS' *579 Tomson CalvitCs Sertti, Tim. 61/1 Ifwe be be- 
nighted, ill deede we are glad to haue the Moone shine, or 
the Starres to be our Lodesmen. 1581 Studlrv Medea in 
tr. Seneca 136 b, Hesperus, the loadesman of the nighu 

+ Iiodes-niate, Obs. [f. Lode - k Mate after 
lodesman^ ? A travelling companion. 

, *S 7 S Gascoigne Glasse Govt, v. Hi. Poems 1870 II, 77 He 
is their lodes mate & companion in all places. 

lodestar, loadstar (lou*clstaj). Also 4-6 ; 
lood(e-, 5-6 lod-, 6 load©-, (lodes-); see Star 
sb. / 3 . norih, and Sc. f-6 lade-, 6 leid-, laid- 
Btorne, laydsterre, [f. load. Lode + Star sb. \ 
Cf. ON. leiCarslJanta.'] j 

1 . A star that shows the way; esp. the pole star. 1 
C1386 Chaucer Kntls T. 1201 Calistopec .. Was turned ' 
from a womman to a Here And after was she maad the 
loode sterre. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 199 f>e sterre 
Jiat ladde fie Grees whan h«y seilled (^c. to Hesperia) 
and was her loode sterre, Hespera, h^l is Venus. • 1393 
Langl. P, pi. C. xviii. 95 Wedcrwisc sheepmen now. .Han 
no by-leyue to Jje lyft nc to he lood-stcrre. ?a 1400 Morte 
Arth. 751 Schipe-mene .. Lukkes to h® lade-sicrne whene 
he lygnie faillez. C1400 Maukdev. (1830) xvii. 180 nie 
Sterre of the See. that is unmevable ana that Is toward 
the Northe, that we clepen the Lode Sterre. czstt 
sst Eng. Bk. Atner. (Arb.) Introd. 28/1 Yat sowth layd 
sterre sawe wc fourth with, a 1520 Skelton Col. Ctoute 
1260 Tyll the co^t be clere And the lode slarre apperc. 
*535 Stewart Cten. Scot. (1858) I. x6 Tha had fund rycht 
far Furth in the north, Jaw vndcr the laid star Ane plesand 
ylc. a 1571 Jewel 2 Tkess. (1611) 150 The Master of the 
ship seemeth to be idle .. Hee .. looketh vpon the load 
star, and In appearance doth nothing. Z594 BlundcviL 
Exeix. m. I. XX. (1636)321 The Load slarre. or North starre.' 
x6x6 Bulloicar, Lodestar, a Starre that guideth one. X69X 
Ray Creation i. (1602) 183 The Load-stone and the Load-star 
depend both upon this I702. the stcadine.ss of the earth’s axis). 

fig. A ‘guiding star*; that on which one's 
attention or hopes are fixed. 

lliis sense appe.ars to have been revived at the beginning 
of the 19th c- after a Iap.se of some J50 years. 

c *374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1392 Biseche I yow myn hertes 
la^’ fre. ^ 'Ihat herevpon ye wolden wryte me, For loue of 
Bod my righlc lode sterre. 1430-40 Lvne. Bochas 1. iii. (1494) 
bij, To the haujm of Ij'f she was the lode sterre. 1500-20 


Dunbar 'Poems xxxvil xo O hye trivmphing peradiss of 
joy, Lodsteir and lamp of eivry lusiines. 1509 Hawls 
Past. Fleas, xviir. (Percy Soc.) 83 The bright lodes .Mcrrc 
Of my true herte. 15x3 Douglas /Eneis Prol 8 Lanteme 
leid Sterne, mirrour, and a per se. 1577-87 Hounsued 
Chron, (1807-8) III. 134 A paierne in pnneehood, a lode- 
. starre in honour, and mirrour of magnificence. xtM 
Shaks. Mids. N, i, u 183 Your eyes are loadstarres. 1641 
Milton Reform. 1. Wks. 1851 HI. 21 Since hee muM 
needs bee the Load-starre of Reformation. 1813 Scott 
Triemu Introd. v, The load-star of each heart and eyt 
My fair one^ leads the glittering ball. x8i8 Shelley A'n-! 
Islam IL xxi. An orphan with my parents lived, wliose eyes 
Were loadstar^ of delight, which drew me home When I 
might wander forth. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 
274 The feather in the hat of Lewis was the loadstar of 
victory. 1861 M. Arnold Pop. Educ. France p. xx\il,’ihe 
French Revolution became an historic epoch for the world, 
and France the lode-star of Continental democracy’. 1871 
Rossetti Poems, yenny 18 W'hose person or whose purse 
may be The lodestar of your reverie. 

Lodes^ne : see Loadstone. 

IiOdge 0 pd 3 )> Forms: 3-6 loge, logge, 
(4 loghe, 1050, Sc. lug), 4-6 Sc. luge, (5 loigge, 
looge, 6 loige, .Sc. ludge), 7-8 lodg, 5- lodge. 
PI. 4 logis, Sc. luggis, 4-5 loges, logges, 5 logez, 
loggen, loigges, loogez, 6 luges, -is. (_See also 
Logis.) [ME. ioge, logge, a. OF. loge, loige arbour, 
summerhouse, hut (F. loge hut, cottage, box at a 
theatre, etc.) « Pr. lotja, Pg. loja. It. loggia (dial 
lobia') med.L. latibia, lobia (recorded in the sense 
‘ covered walk, cloister ’ : hence Lobby), a. OHG. 
*IaubJa. later louppea, lauha, sheltered or shady 
place, booth, hut (glossing tttnbraculum, tetnpes, 
magalia. mappalia, proscenium, propola\ MHG. 
lottbe, Idube porch, balcony, hall; mod.G. lank 
arbour, summerhouse). 

The derivation of the Ger. word from OTeut. *lantiP 
Leaf is disputed by some scholars, on the ground that the 
sense 'arbour ’ is a mod. development from compounds like 
somvterlauhe.gartenlauhe. But the Latin-OHG. glos<cs, 
and the early examples of loge in OF., seem to show clearly 
that the sense ‘shelter of foliage though not evidenced in 
MHG., is the primary* one. Cf. Levesel.] 

1 . A small house or dwelling, esp. a temporary 
one ; a hut or booth ; a tent, arbour, or the like. 
Now dial, in specific applications, 

X290 Rolls of Parlt. I, 2^1 Logges in quibiis piscatores 
possent hospitari. a 1300 Ctnsor M. 6192 Son be a mikcl 
wodside J>ai made hair loges [Gfflt. logis, Trin. logges) for 
to bide. *3., Sir Beucs{A.) 3622 Beues and Terri doim 
li^te And wih here swerdes a logge pi|te. 1375 Bakbour 
Bruce xix. 392 Teniis and luggis aTs tnair-by 1 ‘hai gerl mak. 
CX386 Chaucer Nutts Pr, T, 33 Wcl sikerer was his crow- 
yng in his logge, Than Is a clokke or an abbey Orlogge. 
c 1400 Vzonine 4 * Ga\t\ 2037 A loge of bowes sone he made. 
CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxvil *25 Pe comouns .. er all 
bird men and Iyer Reroute iniogez [F. gissent ett tentis]. 
c 1450 Merlin 387 A grete flame of fire . . ran ouer the loigges 
of hem in the hosic, 1523 Ld, Berners Froiss. 1 . xviii sx 
They cut downe bowes of trees to theyr sweidis to tye 
withall their horses, and to make them selfe lodges. 1575-^ 
Durham Depos. (Surtees) 278 In the plage lyine..wlien 
sick folkes had lodges maid upon the more. z6xx Bible 
Isa. I 8 The daughter of Zion is left as a cottage in a vine- 
yard, as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers, 1667 Milton 
P. L. V. 377 So to the Silvari Lo<lge They came. 1748 H. 
Ellis Hudson's Bayijj His People.. had they been fur- 
nished with large Beaver Coals, and had built Lodges in 
the Woods fete.). 1784 Cowi’er 'Task i. 227, I call’d the 
low-rooPd lodge the Pea.sant’s Nest, x8io Scott Zar^<2/'2. 
1. xxvi, Here . . Some chief had framed a rustic bower, 1 1 was 
a lodge of ample size, i860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xl, 
Bricklayers often tramp, in twos and threes, lying by night 
at their * lodges ’ which are scattered all over the country. ' 
*t*b. A place of confinement ; a cell, piison. 
CX290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 307/270 Ore louerd after is de^e In 
harde logge him brou^te And teide bane schrewe fastc 
Inovj. CX4SO Cov. Mysi. ii. (Shaks. Soc.) 29 In helle Jogge 
thou xalt be lokyn. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 2362 Had yc 
not the joncr ben my refuge, Of dampnacyon 1 had ben 
drawen in the luge. 1526 'J'indale Acts xil 7 A light 
shyned in the lodge. 1676 D’Ukfev Mad. Fichte v, ii. 
(1677) 59 How now ! What’s here one going to fire the 
house? Away, away with him to the Ixidge. 1704 Swift 
Tale Tub, Battle Bks, 236 Books of Controversy, being trf 
all others, haunted by the most disorderly Spirits, liave 
always been confined in a separate Lodge from the rest, 
c. A shed or out-house, dial. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Logiutu, (in old Records) a 
Hovel, or Out-house, still call’d a Lodge in Kent. 1887 
Kentish Dial, Lodge, an outbuilding, a shed, with an im- 
plied notion that it is more or less of a temporary character. 
x888 Fcsn Dick o' the Fens 127 The lookers-on saw th.at 
the st.abl^and thecart lodge were doomed, 1892 R. Stead 
Bygone Kent aor * Lodge ^mcans a wo^ ortoolshcd. 1901 
Daily Chron, 20 Dec. 5/x 'ITie Member for Carnarvon In 
the clothes of the average constable would be, as they say 
in Kent, like ‘a tom-tit in a wagon-lodge’. 

2 . A house in a forest or other wild place, serv- 
ing as a temporary abode in the hunting season ; 
now used of the solitary houses built, e.g. hi the 
Highlands of Scotland, for the accommodation of 
sportsmen during the shooting season. 

1465 in Poston Lett. HI. 437 The piillyng dow ne of the 
logge of Heylesdon. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vn. xix. 242 
'fhere by was a greic lodge and there he alyghtc to slcpe. 
1495 Act IX Hen. VII, c. 33 § 9 Kei)cr of the Parke and of 
the Manoir or Loge there, exsoo Paston Lett. HI. 340 
Writyii .at the loilgc in Lavenham the last dayof JuyUc. 
a xs 85 Sjdnky Areauiia 1. (1590) 12 He. .retired him.scife, 
his wife, and children, info a certaine ibrrest. .where in he 
hath buildcd two fine lotlges. 1598 Suaks.. Met-ry IV. i. i. 
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ti5 Knight, you haue beaten my men, IciU’d my deere, and 
broke open my Lodge. Fal. But not kiss'd your Keepers 
daughter ? 1599 — Much Ado it. i. 222, 1 found him heere 
as melancholy as a Lodge in a Warren. 1760-7* H. Brooke 
f'ooto/Qual. (jBog) H.26 If you will give yourself the trouble 
10 inquire out my little lodge on the hill. 1900 Longut. Mag 
Oct. 59t The tedium of endless rain and impenetrable dark- 
ness in a Highland lodge. 

3 . A house or cottage, occupied by a caretaker, 
keeper, gardener, etc., and placed at the entrance 
of a park or at some place in the grounds belong- 
ing to a mansion; the room, *box*, or the like 
occupied by the porter of a college, a factory, etc. 

xSoo-20 Dunbar Pcems xlU. 76 Strangenes, quhar that he 
did ly, Wes brint in to the porter luge. 2504 Nottiughain 
Rec. 111. 323 For reparacion of logge on est syde [of 
a bridge], 1540 Conchur bk. of Selby 1 1 . 356 Unam domuni 
sive le lodge erga portas ejusdem grangim. ^1630 Risdon 
SufzK $ 293 (1810) 301 They bad a.. park, the very 

lodge whereof hath afforded dwelling to men of good worth, 
1744 OzELL tr. Brantome's Sp. Rhodovionioiies Hav- 
ing the Lodge of the Bridge of St. Vincent at their Back. 
1798 CffAKLOTTE Smith Philos. IV. 133 A lodge, 

where lived the widow of a huntsman,, .gave entrance to 
ihU forest-like domain. 18*7 Oxford Guide 27 Magdalene 
College, The Porter’s Lodge is on the fir.ti right-hand corner 
of the entrance CourL 1840 Dickens Bartt. Rudge xxxix, 
As they happened to be near the Old Bailey, and Sir. Den- 
nis knew there were turnkeys in the lodge with whom he 
could pass the night. 184* Tennyson Audley Court 16 
We . . cross’d the garden to the gardener’s lodge.* 1865 
Trollope Belton Est. xxvi. 319 She passed through the 
lodges of the park entrance. x8^ [see 8]. 

gen, A lodging, abode, esp. a temporary 
lodging-place, a i^lace of sojourn ; + formerly often 
iransf, a place to accommodate or hold something. 

1571 Satir. Poeuts Reform, xxv. 129 To saue hi"* noble 
Judge [the Castle of Edinburgh]. 1375 Gascoigne Pn 
Pleas, Kenilvi. (i8ai) 37 Nor could I see that any spark of 
lust A loitering lodge within her breast could find, c 1590 
Greene Er. Bacon viii. (1630) D3b, If Pheebus. .Come 
courting from the beauty of his lodge. x59^ — Selintus 
F3b, Witnesse these handlesse arnies, Witnes.se these 
emptie lodges of mine eyes. x6oa Marston Ant. 4- Mel. 
IV. Wks. 1856 1 . 44 The soule itselfe gallops along with 
them, As chiefetaine of this winged iroope of thought, 
Whihst the dull lodge of spirit standeth waste. x6i8 Brath- 
WAIT Good lEife, etc. E 7 b, Two empty Lodges haz he in 
his Head, Which had two Lights, but now his Eies be gone. 
17x9 Watts Hymns 1. xliii. Earth is our lodge, and heaven 
our home. 178* Cowper A P'able 25 [He] long had marked 
her [a raven’s] airy lodge. 1867 F- W. H, Myers St. Paul 
(1898) 23 This my poor lodge, my transitory dwelling. 

.fS, Phr. 'Jo laie one's lodge: to take up one’s 
abode. (Cf. Lodgino vil. si. 2.) Ois. 

c 147S Partenay 3168 Hcrmiies Robes full faste lete doo 
make, In Arrygon toke bys logge and repair. 

6. The workshop in which a body of ‘ freem.nsons ' 
worked (see FnEEiiASON i). Ois. exc.' Hist. 

137% in Britton Hist. Metrop, York (1819) 80 Itte es or- 
dayned..yat all ye AIasonnes..sall,.be iIkaday..a(Ce>’aire 
werk in ye loge yat es ordayned to ye masonnes at wyrke 
inwhh ye close . . als arly als yal may see skilfully by day 
jyghte for till wyrke. c 1430 Freemasonry 280 The preveiyse 
of the chamber telle he no mon, Ny yn the logge what- 
sever they donn. Ibid, 133. X483 Extracts Aberd. Reg. 
(1844) 1. 39 It was appoyntit .. beiuix the masownys of the 
luge. 1483 Cath. A ugl. 223/2 A Luge for masons, lapidicina, 
leipicidium. 1483-4 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 4 15 Cum 
portacione eorundem [mason’s tools] ad le Luge. 1870 
Brentano Hist. Gilds iv, in Eng. Gilds (E. E.T. S. ) p. cxiiv, 
The ‘ lodge ' itself of the architect was very similar to our 
factories; it consisted of one or more worluhops in which 
the workmen worked together. 

7 . Among Freemasons and some other societies : 
The place of meeting for members of a branch ; 
hence, the members composing a branch ; also, a 
meeting of a ^ lodge * of freemasons, etc. Grand 
lodge, the principal or governing body of the free- 
masons (and of some other societies), presided over 
bythpgrand-master. Vox Orange lodge seeOuANGE'-^. 

x686 Plot Staffordsh. 3x6 Into which Society when any 
are admitted, they call a meeting (or Lodge as ihey term it 
in some places) which must consist at lest of 5 or 6 of the 
Ancients of the Order. 1733 Bramston Man of Taste 196 
Next Lodge I'll be Free-hlason. 174a in Hone Every’day 
Bk. ll. 525 They.. are to guard the Lodge, with a drawn 
Sword. X7S3 Scots Mag. Sepr, 427/x A body of gentlemen 
masons belonging to foreign lodges. 1797 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 3) X. 625/1 It was this ye.ir [1720] agreed, that, for the 
future, the new grand-master shall be named and proposed 
to the grand lodge some time before the feast. 18x3 Gen. 
Hist, in Ann. Reg. 93 Provisions were made for establish- 
ing district lodges [of Orangemen]: and .. the masters of 
all regimental lodges were to make half-yearly returns. .10 
the secretary of the grand lodge; and in' these military 
lodges . . officers and privates were to meet on terms of 
equality. 2845 D. Jerrold Caudle Beet. viii. (1846) 26, 
\ suppose you’ll be going to what you call your Lodge 
every night, now? x866 ho\\RiA..Sexvard-yohnson Reaciion 
Pr.Wks. 1898 V. 318 Now joining a Know-Nothing Modge’, 
now hanging on the outskirts of a Fenian ‘ circle *, 1900 
Mackenzie Guide to Inverness 46 The head-quarters of a 
lodge of Good Templars. 

8 . At Cambridge University, the residence of the 
head of a college. 

X769 Gray in Cot'r. u/. NichoUs (1843) ^7 That Trinity 
Hall Lodge would be vacant, .to receive Mrs. Nicholls and 
>mu. .xSjo Br. hloNK Z.ife Bentley 215 The de.2n. .allowed 
the /i27o to remain in Bentley's hands . . to be expended 
tn purchasing furniture for the roaster’s lodge. 1867 Con- 
frm/. Rfv. IV. 529 The name ‘ Lodgings as appli^ to the 
House, is peculiar to Oxford. At Cambridge the 
yj^rd IS ‘The L^ge *, or the Master's Lodge. At O.xford 
* I’he Lodge ’ is simply the Porter’s Lodge. 
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9 . The den or lair of an animal ; ?how only of a 
beaver or an otter. 

1567 Maplet Gr, Forest 6 Whilcst that the Dragon is from 
home, these men bestrew his Lodge with certaine Graine. 
Ibid, b, 'I’he Ant is called in Latine Formica, quasi 
micas ferens, cary'ing hermeale bycrummes into hir Lodge. 
x6ii CoTCR., Reposee,..X\i^ lodge of a Stag, &C. X744 A. 
Dobbs Hudson's Bay 40 He has seen fifteen [BeaverJ of 
that Colour out of one Lodge or Pond. 17^ Amoky Buncle 
(1825) I. 30 Before the beasts were roused from their lodges, 
or the birds had soared upwards. 1855 Loncf. Hiaiv. In- 
trod. 26 In the lodges of the beaver. *897 Encycl. Sport 
I. 583/2 Holt, the lair of the otter. .. Other names for holt 
are Couch, Hover, Kennel, and Lodge. 

10 . The tent of a North American Indian; a 
wigwam or tepee. Also, the number of Indians 
accommodated in one tent as a unit of enumera- 
tion, reckoned at from four to six. 

1805 Pike Sources Mississ. (i8to) 24 Having shot at some 
pidgeons, the report was heard at the Sioux lodges. 2807 
JP. Gass Jptl. 45 Their lodges are about eighty in number, 
and contain about ten persons each. 1836 W. Irving .rJj- 
ioria II. 204 They came to two lodges of Shoshonies. 2839 
Marbyat Diary Amer. Ser. 1. 1 . 183 Wandering among the 
Indian Lodges (vvigwams is a term not used now-a-days), 

1 heard a sort of flute. 1855 Loncf. Hiaw. xvi. 12 By 
the shining Big-Sea-Water Stood the lodge of Pau-Puk- 
Keewis. 2859 Marcy Prairie Prav. v. 142 *J*he usual tene- 
ment of the prairie tribes.. is the Comanche lodge, which is 
made of eight straight peeled poles about twenty feet long, 
covered with hides or cloth. 289* W. Pike North. Canada 
24 Four deerskin lodges made our encampment. 

+ 11 , A coUeclion of objects ‘ lodged ‘ or situated 
close to each other. Obs. rare. 

1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton xin. (1840) 229 The Maldives, 
a famous lodge of islands. 

12 . Rendering Romanic etymological equivalents. 
*f*a. ss Loggia. Obs. 

16x3-39 I- Jones in Xj.o.q'cCx. Palladio's Archil. (1742) II. 42 
This Cornice is 4 part from the l^odge to the top of it. 2823 
Genii, Mag. LXXXtII. 226/1 Royal Militar>’ Hospital, 
Chelsea, . , Dwarf walls, having cornices, in succession, con- 
taining small door-ways. Two lodges, right and left, carry 
on the line, containing four compartments . .each. . .Grounds 
to the dwarf-walls and lodges, brick; dressings, stone, 
b. » Look 2 2. rare. 

s'j’ys A. Gordon Amphilh. 320 A Round of large ■ 

Covered Lodges, in which a great number of people were , 
contained .the Roofs of these Lodges were under the great ' 
Windows in the fourth Story of the Coliseum. 1868 i 
Browning Ring 4* Bk. v. 897 Where the theatre lent its ; 
lodge .. PompiUa needs must find herself Launching her | 
looks forth. 

Q. [? -s Pg. I^a."] A storage room for wine. 
x88o ViZETELLY Focts aht. Per*/, etc, 126 We. .passthrough 
the sample and tasting rooms into the lodges. Ibid. 230 The 
Villa Nova wine-lodges. 2895 lYestvt. Cae. $ Apr. 1/3 We 
have thousands of pipes of wine at Oporto, and the lodges 
cover acres of ground. 

13 . Mining, a. ‘ A subterraneous reservoir for 
the drainage of the mine, made at the pit bottom, 
in the interior of the workings, or at different levels 
in the shaft* (Gresley Coal-'mining Gloss. 1883). 

b. A room or fiat adjoining the shaft, for dis- 
charging ore, etc, 

2882 in Raymond Mining Gloss. 

14 . A reservoir of water for mill purposes, local. 

2853 Gentl. Mag. Feb. 191/z [In the neighbourhood of 

Bury, Lancashire] two reservoirs .. in the village of Elton, 
forming a ‘lodge, ’..for the accumulation from three narrow 
streams rising at Cockey Moor. 2891 Oldham Microsc. 
Soc. 'prnl. May loi Bad smells arise from our lodges. 

16 . attrib. and Comb.f as lodge-door, -kcefer, 
•man, -room \ lodge-book, a book recording 
the doings of a masonic lodge ; lodge-gate, the 
gate of a park or the like at which there is a 
lodge ; lodge-pole, a pole used to support a North 
American Indian tent. 

1738 J. Anderson (/rV/r) The New Book of the Con- 
stitutions of the.. Free and Accepted Masons, containing 
their History, .. collected .. by Order of the Grand Lrodge 
from their old Records .. and “Lodge-Books. 23.. E. E. 
Allit, P, B, 784 As Loot in a “logc dor lened hym alone. 
254* Ludloiu Church-M. Acc. (Camden) 12 For a new 
key to the loige dore. 2854 JIrs, Gaskell North 4- S. 
XV, The lodge-door was like a common garden-door. 1838 
Dickens O. Twist lii, At the “lodge gate, K. 

Kifling Stalky i, 25 They could enter by the L^ge- 
gates on the upper road. 1854 Mrs. Gaskell North 
4- .V. XV, The “lodge-keeper admitted them into a great 
oblong j*ard, on one side of which were offices for the 
transaction oj business. 289* Daily Alnvs 8 Sept. 6/4 Often 
in my capacity as “lodge-man have I seen a poor v'om.’m 
breathlessly running in order to be in the mill before * lock- 
out 1855 Loncf. Hiaw. u. 172 At night Kabibonokka.. 
Shook the “lodge-poles in his fury*. 2865 Tvlor Early Hist. 
Man. iii. 37 The dogs were trained to drag the lodge-poles 
on the march. *856 Kasb Atvt. Expl. 1 . xxxL 422 From 
our *lodge-room to the forward timbers every thing is clear 
already. 2^4 A. McKay Hist, Kilmarnock 263 The lodge- 
room was in Croft Street. 

ZiOdge V, Forms: 3-5 aogge(n, 5 

lodgyxi, loyge, loigge, 5-6 .SV. luge, 5-7 logo, 
6-7 .SV. louge, ludge, 7 lodg, 5- lodge, fad. 
OF. logier (mod.F. loger), f, loge\ see Lodge 
I. trails. 

+ 1 . To place iu tents or other temporary shelter; 
to encamp, station (an army). Often rejl. to pitch 
one’s tent, to encamp, take up a position ; also in 
passive, to be encamped or stationed. Obs. 
a 2 xas Ancr, R. 264 Metati sumus castra juxta lapidem | 


tidjuioni . . we beo 5 ilogg^ her bi f>c, Kt ert ston of 
help. Ibid., Ismeles folc com & loggede him bi he stone 
of help. C2330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 1S2 Comen ere 
he Inghs with pauilloun & tent, & loged h^m right wele 
oueralle herh^m hlnk. CX400 Dcstr. Troy 10745 Pavilions 
and pure tenues [hai] pightyn aboute, And ^re loggei hom 
to lenge, while hom lefe tho^t. a x^oo-ffy A le.rander 1952 
A Messangere,,bim tellls, pat Alexander was .at hand & 
had his ost loygid A-pon he streme of Struma, c 1450 Merlin 
277 'I'ber-of herde G.awein . . that thesaisnes were thus logged 
a-boute Bredigan. 2523 Ld, Berners Froiss. 1 . exciv. 232 
The watchmen of saynt Quintpe. .knewe that their enne- 
myes were natte farre lodged tbense. 1568 Grafton Chron. 
II. 271 At night they returned and sayde, howe that the 
Englishmen were loaged in the fieldes. 2598 Grenewey 
Tacitus, Ann. xii. vii. (1622) 163 [Claudius] wrot vnto P. 
Atiilius H!strus..to lodge a Legion, and all the aid he could 
leuy in the prouince, on the banke of Danubium. 
tb. To shelter with foliage. Obs. rare. 

CZ400 Destr. Troy 2x40 Lurke vnder leuys logget with 
%'ines. Ibid. 1x67 Lurkyt vnder lefe-sals loget with vines. 
2 - To provide with sleeping quarters' or tempo- 
rary habitation ; to receive into one*s house for the 
night ; f to entertain, show hospitality to (guests). 
Also, in wider sense (cf, 7 b), to provide with a 
habitation ; to place as a resident in a building ; 
also in passive, to be (well or ill) accommodated 
with regard to dwelling. 

23. . Coer de L. 6371 They are loggyd in this toun, I wyll 
goo, and aspye thcr roun. ^2375 Sc. Beg. Saints .xxv. 
iyulian) 624 A place quhare a monk lugyt wes. CX386 
Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 171 They ne founde as muche as o 
cotage, In which they bothe myghte logged bee. <22420 
Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 4229 The fader logged hem.. In 
a chambre next to his joynyng. 2453 Pol. Poems tRoIIs) 
II. 2II [They came] to Bedlum. .Where poorly loggyd they 
fond the kyng of pecs. 2526 Tisdale Matt. xxv. 35, I was 
herbroulesse and ye lodged me. 2535 Coverdale Heb. xlii. 
a Be not forgetful! to lodge straungers. 2591 Shaks. Two 
Gent. HI. X. 35, 1 nightly lodge her m an vpper Towre, The 
key whereof, my selfe haue euer kept 2596 DALRVwn.E tr. 
Beslie's Hist. Scotland 1 . 103 With glade wil and frilie thay 
vse to luge kin, freind and acquaintance, 30 and strangers 
that turnes in to thame. 2622 Bacon Hen. PII, 118 When 
hee was come to the Court of France, the King, .stiled him 
by the name of the Duke of Yorke; lodged him, and ac- 
commodated him, in gieat State. 27x4 Swift ///hV. Hor. 
Sat. It. vi. 3 I’ve often wish'd that I had. .A- handsome 
House to lodge a Friend, ARiver at my garden's end. 2764 
Burn Poor Laws 233 It is a kind of insult upon poverty, to 
go about to lodge poor people in a superb edifice. 2766 
Smollett Trav. I. viii. 139, 1 - .pay at the rate of two* 
and.thirty livres a day, for which I am very badly lodged, 
and but very irtdiffertniiy entenaJned. 2840 Dickers Old 
C. Shop xxxi, 'rhis young lady^wms lodged for nothing, 
2842 Lytton Nt. 4 * Mom, 1. lii, You lodge your horses 
more magnificently than yourself. 2845 McCulloch Ta.xa. 
tioH j. iii. (1852) 105 The latter are probably better fed. 
and they certainly are better clothed and better lodged 
than at any former period. 

iransf c 2325 Song, Know Thyself Z2 in E. E. P. {1862) 
132 Preye we to god vr soule.s enspire Or we bene Jogged 
in eorl)e lowe. 0x645 Hadincton -Sx/x-y. lYorcs. in U'orcs, 
Hist. Soc. Proc. i. 95 Sir Humfrey Stafford, .maryed Elianor 
, .lodged with him in thys sepul^re. 

b. rejl. To establish oneself, take up one’s quar- 
ters. T In early use, = sense 7. 

r 237s Barbour Bruce it. 304 In the xvoud thaim logyt 
tbai ; The ihrid part went to ihe^ forray. c 2400 M aundev. 
(1B39) xviii. 193 There ben also in that Conlree a kjTide of 
Snayles. that ben so grete, that many persones may Joggen 
hem in here Schelles. c 2489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon v. 
132 Keynawde sayd to his folke, *go we lodge vs*, a 1533 
Ld. Berners Huon Ixxxi. 246, I came & lodged me in the 
abbey. 2632 J. Hayward tr. Bioudi’s Eromena 108 They 
lodged them>>’e 1 ves in Temanova as well as they could. 2721 
Land. Gas. No. 4890/2 The Enemy, .quitted the Bastion.., 
where our hlen. .lodg'd themselves, without any Opposition. 

*f c. ^g. To harbour, entertain (feelings, 
thoughts). Obs. 

2583 Barincton Commandm. ri. (1637) 52 That say Racha, 
or thou foole to their brethren, that is..that..shcw their 
hearts. .10 lodge an unlawfull affcciton tow.ards them. 1593 
Shaks. Rich. Ill, ii. i. 65 If euer any grudge were lodg'd 
betweene \s. 2623 Penkethman Hand/. Hon. iv. § 43 

Lodge not suspect, lest thou still wretched be. axj 6 & 
Beveridge Tkes. Thcol. (17x1) HI. 20 Dost thou not often 
lodge vain thoughts? 

d. Of a chamber, house, etc. : To sei^e as a 
lodging or habitation for. Often transf. and Jig. 
of things: To contain, be the receptacle of; in 
passive, to be contained in something, 

CZ440 Pecock Repr. v. vii. 521 Wbi- .bensomanycostries 
clepid inncs for to logge gistis thouj in fewer of hem alle 
gestis my^ten be loggid? 2592 Davies Inunori. Soul xxii. 
lii. The Brain doth lodge the Pow’rs of Sense. 1593 Siiaks. 
Ltecr. r53o Sajnnc, some sh.^pe in Sinons was abusd; 
faire a forme lodg’d not a mind so ill. <*2626 Bacon Arxt' 
All. (1900) 6 And the other 15 Chambers were to lodge 
us two and two together. 1725 Cheyne Philos. Fnnc. 
Nat. Relig. il 63 The Memory [can] lodgeagrcatcrstoreoi 
Images, than all the Senses can present at one time. .27 9 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Fossils i. I. *82 ^Iundlck Gmins.. 
shot into several Figures; Ic^g’d pan of them t**/* _ 

grey, and part in a brown Stone. X 747 which 

Water in Plague Wks. 1871 III. 4^5 1 tn Phil. 

the x-egetable salts are lodged. *7P5 Hers ^ 

Trans. LXXXV. 353 As tenons of any kind, in an y ^ ^ 

continually to be exposed to the y* £•//« fer. it. 

premature decay, by lodging wet. ^ot capadous 

Pop. Fallaciesjx, Perhaps 

enough. .to lodge ttvopun^atatim ^ of the 

Auat. =66 1 -h. the ncreou, 

vertebral canal < 1 ^"^ |°„th Htallh I. 

r='6 Se'^V ^c%toftanal, accurately adapted to 
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that of the spinal cord, which it lodges and protects. 187* 
R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixvii. 4 Once, when his home, time 
was, lodged him, a master in years. 

e. To receive into, or keep as an inmate of, one's 
house for payment ; to have as a lodger. 

174X tr. W'Argetis^ Chinese Lett* i. 3 Come along with me. 
Sir, you shall be very welcome. I commonly lodge all 
Gentlemen that come to this Place. 1833 Hr. hlARTiNEAU 
Vauderput i>f S. vi. 90 A peasant who had undertaken to 
lodge the workmen. 1884 N. Hall in Chr. Comvtw. 6 Nov. 
43/4 Lincoln, in early life, was so poor that he asked a shoe- 
maker to lodge him. 

ff. ?To lay to rest (^.J. Ohs* rare* 
a 1658 Cleveland May Day ix, Ihen crown the Bowl, 
let every Conduit run Canary, till we lodge the reeling Sun. 
3 . To place, deposit. 

a. To put and cause to remain in a specified 
place of custody or security. 

1666 Pepvs Diary 9 Aug., Money, to enable me to pay 
Sir G. Carteret’s 3000/, which he hath lodged in my hands. 
1690 l.ocKE Hum. Und. ii. x. (1825) 88 In this, .viewing 
again the ideas that are lodged in the memory, the mind is 
oftentimes more than barely passive. X710-XX Swift yml* 
to Stella 25 Mar., I wish.. Mrs. Brent could contrive to put 
up my books in boxes, and lodge them in some safe place. 
X7X3 Derham Pkys.-Theol. v. vi. (1714) 309 How could 
we plant the curious and great Variety of Bones, .necessary 
..to the Support, and every Motion of the Body? where 
could we lodge all the Arteries and Veins to convey Nourish- 
ment ? x8o2 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T* (1816) I. 2ta Their 
orders were.. to lodge count L. in.. a state prison. 1810 
Naval Ckron. XXIV. 459 A reward of Six Dollars will be 
given for apprehending and lodging him in the Cage. 1827 
Roberts Voy. Cenir* Amer. 52 His object was to lodge 
suppliesof ^oods . . at various trading depots, 2840 Macaulav 
Hist. Eng. iv. I. 623 Soon after Monmouth had been lodged 
in the Tower, he was informed that [etc.]. 1866 Crump 
Banking ix. 177 The issue of receipts by the goldsmiths for 
money lodged in their hands. xSyi B. Stewart Heat § 70 
A new standard and four authorized copies were made and 
lodged at the office of the Exchequer. 2882 Pebody Eng. 
yotirnalism xx. 149 Messrs. Stevenson and Salt are my 
bankers. Lodge ^15,000 there to my credit, and within a 
week you shall have a daily evening paper. 

t b. ‘To place in the memory ’ ( J.). Ohs. 

1622 Baco.n Hen. 37 Which cunning the King would 
not vnderstand, though he lodged it, and noted it in some 
particulars, as his manner was. 

c. To deposit in court or with some appointed 
officer a formal statement of (an information, com- 
plaint, objection, etc.). Hence, in popular lan- 
guage, to bring forward, allege (an objection, etc,). 

1708 Ld, Sunderland in EUis Lett. ser. 11, IV, 250 
Several merchants on the other side nave lodged a Petition 
against him. 2754-^* Hume Hist, Eng, (x8o6) IV. Ivii. 354 
The impeachment which the king had lodged against him. 
2802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (282a) I. xv. 222 A magis- 
trate, with whom informations had been lodged. 2885 Cave 
in La7o Times Rep. LIl. 627/3 The objection which has 
been lodged against this appeal Js necessarily fatal. 2888 
’B^yc^ Amer. Comm-w. II. xxxvi. 20 An American may., 
never be reminded of the Federal Government except when 
he. .lodges a complaint against the Post-Office, 2892 Law 
Times XCII. 106/2 Persons who have any interest in land 
which is .sought to be registered can lodge a caution with 
the registering officer, 

d. To vest, cause to ‘reside*, or represent as 
residing, in a specified person or thing ; to place 
(power, etc.) with or in the hands of person. 

2670 Walton Li/e of Hooker 40 Acts of Parliament, in- 
tending the better preservation of the church-lands, by re- 
calling a power which was vested in others to sell or Tease 
them, by lodging and trusting the future care and protection 
of them only in the crown, ai^jj Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 
11. iii. 142 The Heathen Authors allow not above 1400 years 
at most for the continuance of the Assyrian Monarchy, and 
lodge the Original of it in Belus. 27x2 Berkeley Pass. 
Obed, § 3 Wks. 1871 III, 108 Neither snail I consider where 
or in what persons the supreme or legislative power is lodged 
in this or that government, a 2725 Burnet Own Time 
(1724) I. 36^ So^ he lodged it [viz. a dispute] now where 
he wished it might be, in a point of prerogative. 2732 
Young Brothers iv. i. Wks. 1757 II. 260 When all our hopes 
are lodg’d in such expedients, 'Tis as if poison were our 
only food. 1752 Hume Ess. v. Indep. Pari, (1768) 31 The 
power of the Crown is always lodged in a single person. 
1B04 Welleslev in Owen Desp. 277 The Peishwa’s power 
was lodged by another train of events in the hands of Scin- 
diah. 2827 Jas. Mill Brit. India III. vi. i. 52 The powers 
which were lodged with the Board of Control., were lodged 
without danger. x8i8 Cruise Digest VI. 381 And they 
could not take in that manner but by lodging an e.state tail 
in George Grew. 2855 Prescott Philip //, 11. v. U857) 252 
Philip, on leaving the country, lodged the administration 
nominally in three councils. 2868 E. Arber Introd. to 
Selde^Cs Table-T. 21 Selden lodges the Civil Power of 
England in the King and the Parliament. x8^ Haddan 
Apost. Succ. ilL (1879) 62 There can be no ministry save 
where the Apostles have lodged the power of appointing 
one. 1888 Bryce .riwrr. Commw. II. lii. 214 The powers 
thus taken away from the common council, are ordinarily 
lodged with boards made up of the higher city officials. 

e. To get (a thing) into the intended place; esf. 
to succeed in causing (a weapon, a blow) to fall 
and take effect where it is aimed. 

2622 CoTGR. S.V. Escusson, Enter en escusion^ to lodge 
that bud in the bark of a tree by .an incision, .of the forme 
of a T. 2680 Otway Orphan i. I. (1601) 3 Wien on the 
brink the foaming Boar 1 met, And in his side thought to 
have lodg’d my spear. 2713 Addison Cato ii. lii, O could 
my dying hand but lodge a sword in Caesar\ bo^om. 2777 
Sheridan v. 11, Sir Peter is dangerously 

wounded.. By a bullet lodged in the thorax. 2853 LmoN 
My Novel x\\. 50 , 1 was shot at in cold blood, by an officer 
..who lodged a ball in my right shoulder. . ,v 

£ MiU {a) fTo point, level (cannon), (h) To 


place (the colours) in position, (f) To lodge arms 
(see quot. 1867 ). 

2627 Capt.Smith SeamatlsGram. xtiL 60 Keepe your loufe 
and loge your ordnance againe. 1783 Eucycl, Brit. 8968/1 
Signals by the Drum. Two longrolls/ta bring or lodge the 
colours. 1802 C. James Milit. Dict.^ To lodge arms. 2867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 452 Lodge armsy the word of com- 
mand to an armed party preparatory to their breaking off. 

g. To throw (something) so that it ‘lodges* or 
is caught in its fall (cf. sense 8 ) ; to cause to ‘ lodge* 
or be intercepted ; (of a current, etc.) to deposit in 
passing. 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant, ^ Cl. iv. xii. 45 Let me lodge Licas on 
the homes o’ th’ Moone. 2677 Yarkanton Eng. Itnprov. 
42 The Stones near the Shore lay so great and. thick, that 
they were the occasion of lodging the Sands by them. x8o8 
Pike Sources 0/ Misstss. (x8io) iii. 221 This crate or hut- 
ment was filled with stone, in which the river had lodged 
sand, clay, &c. until it had become of a tolerable firm con- 
sistency. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola i. (2880) 21 He wore a 
close jerkin, a skull-cap lodged carelessly over his left ear, 
as if it had fallen there by chance. 

+ ]i. To set or fasten in a socket or the like. Ohs. 
1736 Swift Gulliver ill. iii. 38 A Groove twelve Inches 
deep, in which the Extremities of the Axle are lodged. 1748 
A nson's Voy. ill. v. 341 The heel of the yard is always lodged 
in one of the sockets. 2776 G. Semple Building in water 134 
Let a Coffer . . be made .. and lodged upon any hard level 
Ground. 2792 Falconer Shipwr. i. (ed. 8) 793 They lodge 
the bars, and wheel the engine round. 1825 E. Hewlett 
Cottage Com/, v. 38 A scraper at each door might be fur- 
nished at no expense, and very little trouble ; a bit of iron 
hoop lodged into two strong sticks. 

4. To discover the ‘ lodge* of (a buck). 

2576 Turberv. Venerie 239 We herbor and unherbor a 
Harte, we lodge and rowse a Bucke. 1640 tr. Verdere's 
Rant, of Rom. 11. 155, 1 would not walk thus with a purpose 
to lie all night in the wood, if it were not to lodge him Deer 
which to morrow he means to hunt. 27x3 Addison Cato 
IV. ii, The deer is lodg’d. I’ve track’d her to her covert. 
2741 Compl. Fam.'Piece ii. i. 292 Nor is there required that 
Skill in lodging a Buck, as there is in harbouring a Stag. 
1823 Scott Pevenl vii, I thought of going to lodge a buck 
in the park, judging a bit of venison might be wanted, 
f b. iransf. ? To track (a fugitive) to his refuge. 
a 162$ Beaum. & Fl. Bonduca iv. i, Are those come in yet 
that pursu’d bold Caratach ? Not yet, Sir, for I think they 
mean to lodge him ; lake him I know they dare not. 

5. To throw down on the ground, lay flat. Now 

only of rain or wind : To beat down crops. (Cf. 
ledge. Lay v?- i c.) j 

*593 Shaks. Rich. II, m. in. 162 Wee’Ie make foule ! 
Weather with despised Teares : Our sighes, and they, shall 
lodge the Summer Come. 2605 — Macb, iv. i. 55. 2622 
Sandys Ovid's Met. i. (1626) 7 The Come is lodg'd, the 
Husband-men despaire. 2653 Milton Ps, vli. 28 Let th’ 
enemy, .tread My life down to the earth and roul In the 
dust my glory dead, In the dust and there out spread Lodge 
it with dishonour foul. 1760 Brown Compl. Farmer n. 72 
If rye or wheat be lodged, cut it though it be not thorough 
ripe. 2763 Museum Rusticum I. 20 Land may be made loo 
rich for flax, which will undoubtedly lodge it, that is, occa* 
sion its prematurely lying flat to the ground. 2843 
I. 297 Hedge-row trees. .are a great nuisance, blighting the 
hedges, lodging the crops.. and harbouring the plundering 
ring-dove. 2897 Evesham Jml. 24 July (E. D.D.), Winter 
oats lodged by the little rain. 

II. intr. 

'1*6. To encamp. Obs. 

23. . A'. Alls, 4098 With his ost he after ferd, And there he 
[Ahsaunder] loggith anon, Tber Darie hadde beon erst apon, 
c 2440 Lonelich Grail xliv. 418 Whanne the kyng was 
Comen to-fore bat Castel, he gan to loggen bothe faire & 
wel. c 1500 Melusine xxxvi. 281 They concluded that on 
the mome theire cost sbuld lodge a leghe nygh to the Sara- 
syns. 1603 Kkolles Hist. Turks (1621) 2352 With his armie 
. .encamped in the self same place ivberc the Turks armie 
had but the yere before lodged. . 

7 . To remain or dwell tempoT.nrily in a place ; 
esp. to pass the night, sleep. Now rare. 

23. . E. E, Allit. P. B. 807 J>ay wolde lenge be long na^t 
& fogge ber-oute. CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) x.xv. 228 bare 
ber bai schall luge ilk a nyghi, b-** schall fynd before pam 
redily puruayd sul maner of thinges. c 2470 Henry IVattnce 
I. 287 In Dunfermlyn thai lugyt all that nycht, ?ci475 
Squyr lowe Degre 280 Yf ye may no harbroughe se, Than 
must ye lodge under a tre. . <22533 Ld. Berners Huon 
Ixviii. 23s They lodged in the strete next to the palays in a 
good hostrye. a 2548 Hall Citron,, Edw. IV 228 For at 
the gates entered but a few that were apoynted, the remnant 
lodged in the feldes. 1^3 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, i. i. 80 Did he 
so often lodge in open field. In Winters cold, and Summers 
parching Hcate, To conquer France, 2596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslies Hist. Scot. II. 124 That nycht he ludget with ane 
Thomas Leslie, quha maid him a saft bed, with fair couer- 
ings dekit with al decorc. 2597 A. M. tr. Guillevteaus Fr. 
Chirurg 53 b, The poore souldiours, who being wounded, 
must lodge on the earlh.^ 2622 Bible Job xxiv. 7 They cause 
the naked to lodge without clothing, that they haue no 
couering in the cold. 2650 Jer. Taylor Holy Living ii. 

§ 6. 139 Here thou art but a stranger travelling to thy 
Countrey . . ; it is therefore a huge folly to be much afflicted 
because thou bast a lesse convenient Inne to lodge in by the 
w.Ty, 2653-62 Hevlin Cosmogr. ii, (1677) 339 The extreme 
coldness of the Country . . is so fierce that generally they 
lodg between two Feather-beds. 1667 Milton P. L. iv, 
^ Ithuriel and Zephon.. Search through this Garden, ., 
But chiefly where those two fair Creatures Lodjje, Now laid 
perhaps asleep secure of harme. 1669 PepVs Diary ip Feb., 
After seeing thegirIs,who lodged in our bed, with their maid 
Martha,..! to the office. 17*4 R, Wodrow Life of Jas. 
IVodnnv (2828) 68 He was several times forced to lodge in 
the open fields in the night time. 2778 Mad. D’Arclay 
Evelina (2791) II. 246 The Oiptain will lodge at the Wells. 
2781 Gibbon Dect, ^ F, II. xlvi. 734 He lodged in the 
cottage of a peasant. 2888 Daily Neivs 28 Oct. 5/3 One 


boy of fifteen, for example, was sent to this dismal soioum 
for the offence of ‘lodging in the open air\ .. ‘Lodcin?’ 
we assume, means sleeping. 2900 A. Lang in Blachtt.\Mal 
Dec. 901/2 Darnley was to lodge at Craigmillar. * 

b. In a wider sense : To have one*s abode • to 
dwell, reside. In later use chiefly iransf and/r. 
of a thing = to have its seat, ‘reside’, be placed! 
Now rare, 

2363 Lancl. P. pi. A. ix. 7 Was neuer wiht as I wenie 
that me wisse couthe Wher thU ladde loggede h&st ne 
more, c 1400 Destr. Troy v. 2632 Pri.am by purpos a pales 
gert make, . . Louely and large to logge in h)’m seluyn. 1463 
Bury Wills (Camd. Soc.) 21 He and his successours to 
logge there. 2567 J. Maplet Gr. Forest 27 b, The bark 
which is the defence (and as I mought so say) their house 
to lodge in. 25^ Yonc Diana 302 But he, that in hi'»h 
and loftie houses lodgeth (though the thunderclap smftc 
him not) may be killed or wounded with the stones, timber 
or some other thing that may fall from thence, 2602 Mar! 
STON Antonio's Rev, iii. ii. Wks. 2856 1 . jo8 O, you departed 
soules, That lodge in coffin’d trunkes, 1^3 Shaks. Ham, 
J. V. 87 Leaue her to heauen, And to those Thornes that 
in her bosome lodge, To pricke and sting her. Ibid. v. i. 252 
She should in ground vnsanctified haue lodg’d, Till the last 
Trumpet. 2634 Milton Comus 246 Sure something holy 
lodges in that brest. 1682 Eng. Elect. Sheriffs 31 The Right 
of chusing the Sheriffs of London, does by Charter,, .lodgnot 
in the Lord Mayor alone, but in him, the Court of Aider- 
men, and the Commons of London, a 2792 Wolcot (P, 
Pindar) Wks. III. 5 The heart that lodges in that miser's 
breast. 2855 Bain Senses Ini. 11, iv. § 19 (1864) 256 
A strong sensibility, .lodges in the lachrj'mal organ. 

c. spec. To reside as an inmate in another per- 
son’s house, paying a sum. of money periodically in 
return for the accommodation afforded; to be a 
lodger, to live in lodgings. 

2749 Fielding Tom Jones v.\\\.\. {heading in Contents), Tat 
Adventure which happened to Mr. Jones at his Lodgings, 
with some Account of a young Gentleman who lodged there. 
2858 Lytton What will he do 1. i, She and her grand- 
father lodge with me. 

8 , To he arrested or intercepted in fall or pro- 
gress ; to ‘ stick * in a position. 

2612 CoTCK., Encrouer, to lodge, as a cudgell in a tree; 
to hang on, or ledge in. 26^7 Cowley Mistress, * Resolved 
to^ be Beloved' ii. iv, But if it ought that’s soft and yielding 
hit ; It lodges there, and stays in it. 2782 Cowper Charity 
331 Worms may be caught by either head or tail;.. Plunged 
in the stream, they lodge upon the mud. 2796 J. MoRSEriw/rr, 
Geog. I. 480 In a freshet the flood wood frequently lodges, 
and in a few minutes the water rises to full banks. ^:8:i 
J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic ^74 An opening ..which is 
nearly round or .square, because u it were narrow the stuff 
might lodge. 2853 Lytton My Novel lit. xii. 223, I ..who 
might have been shot through the lungs, only the ball 
lodged in the shoulder. 2885 Grant Fers. Mem, I. xx, 279 
A musket ball entered the room, struck the head of the sofa, 
passed through it and lodged in the fool. 

9, Hnnimg. Of a buck; 7 «/r, To betake himself 
to his ‘ lodge * or lair. Also opxtcsX-passivei to be in 
his ‘lodge*. 

01470 in Hors, Shepe, 6* G. etc. (Roxb.) 3 r A bucke is 
logged. C14B6 Bk. St. Albans Fvijb, A Bucke lodgith. 
2615 [see Harbour v. 2 c). 2801 Strutt Spor/s ^ Past. 1. 
i. 17 A hart was said to be harbored, a buck lodged [etc.]. 
2888 P. Lindlev in Times 16 Oct. lo/s The hound worked 
on leash from the spot where the deer had lodged. 

10, Of corn : ^to be lodged (see 5 ) 

1630 Lennard tr. Charron's Wisd. iii. xxxvii. (1670) 509 
As corn lodgeth by too great abundance and boughs over- 
charged with fruit break asunder. 2732 Tull Horsedioeing 
Hush. xiii. (1733) 251 One Argument, that it lodges for want 
of Nourishment is, that a rich Acre has maintain'd a Crop 
of Five Quarters standing. 2759 tr. DuhameVs Husb. L 
iv. (1762) 9 It grew so rank that it lodged, and yielded but 
little grain. 2884 HarpeVs Mag. July’ 247/1 The growth 
had been so heavy that.. it had ‘lodged or fallen. 

Ijodgeable (Ip-dgab’l), a . . Also 7 lodgable. 
[f. Lodge v. + -able.] 

L That may be lodged in ; suitable for lodging 
or dwelling in. 

2598 Florid, .inhabitable, that may be dwelt 

in, lodgeable. c 2630 Donne Serm. xxvi. 264 The Kings 
presence makes a Village the Court ; but he that hath service 
to do at Court, would be glad to finde it in a lodgeable and 
convenient place. 2656 Fjnett For. Ambass. 164 The Am- 
bassador's house was appointed, but not yet . . Lodgable^ 
2772^ Smollett Humph. Cl. Oct. v, The house is old- 
fashioned . . but lodgeable and commodious. 2794 Siai. 
Acc.Scot. XII. 22 The manse is a large lodgeable house. 
«*8SoJefprey (Ogilvie), The lodgeable area of the e.irth. 
2 . That mny be or can be lodged. 

2897 Webster s,v., So many persons are not lodgeable In 
this village. 

Lodged (Vd 2 d), ///. a. [f. Lodge v. + -ed.] 
In senses of the vb. 

iS9^ Shaks. Merch. V, iv. i. 60 So can I glue no reason .. 
More than a lodg’d hate, and .a certaine loathing I bearc 
Antonio. 2607 Topsell Four/. Beasts (2658) 120 Take a 
live hare, and., hide it in the earth. ..Your hound,; .at 
length coming neer the lodged hare, mcndelh hw pace. 
2649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, clxviii, When the 
lodg’d Deere they Hunt i73iTuLLl/orse-hoeing//usb.xn\. 
(1733) 254 Lodg’d Ears are always lighter than those of the 
same Bigness which stand. 2803 A. Ellicott Jmt. (2803) 16 
My boat struck the root of a lodged tree in the river. 1854 
H. Miller Sch. ^ Schm. xut. 287 The l^gcd oats and 
barley lay rotting on the ground. 

b. J/er. Of a buck, hart, etc.; Represented as 
lying on the ground. 

2580 Visit.CheshireiHzrl.Soc. 1882) 86Do2vnes ofDo>''RCS 
and Ta.xhall. Arms. — Sable, a buck lodged Argent. 1864 
Bovtell Her, Hist. <5* Pop. xix. 296 Each shield rests upon 
a white hart lodged. 1868 Cussans Her. (2882) 92. 
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Lodgement, lodgment (Ip-djm&t). Also 
logiament, 8 logement. [a. P'. lo^vmetit (14th 

c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. loge-r to Ix)DGE : see -MEHT. 

Evelyn's form logiament seems to be quasMt. ; but cf. 
parliaments 

1 . A place or building in which persons or things 
are lodged, located, or deposited ; a place of shelter 
or protection ; in early use Mil.y quarters for sol- 
diers. 7 Now rare or Obs, 

1598 Barret Thcor. JFarres i. U, g The souldier giuen fo 
this vice .. doth disturbe all townes..and all lodgements. 
1641 Evelyn Diary (1879I I. 32 It is_^ a matchless piece of 
modem fonific.alion, accom'odated with logiaments for the 
souldiers and magazines. 1696 C. Leslie Snake in Grass 
(1697) 33^ ThiSjand not Prisons, had been the proper Lodge- 
ment lor Fox and Muggleton. 17x3 Derham Phys.’Theol. 
IV. xiv. U 7 .* 4 ) 251 Such BaUs, Cases, and other commodious 
Repositories as are an admirable Lodgment to the Eggs and 
Young. X72S Pope Odyss, xiv. 18 Within the space were 
rear'd Twelve ample cells, the lodgment of his herd. X760 
Styles m Phil. Trmis. hl.Zju Separate lodgements, each 
of which contains a single bee. 1764 in Picton L'pool 
MuuiCy Pec. (1886) II. 263 Design for a lodgement of fire 
engines. 1818 Art Preserv. Feet io8 The leather [of a 
boot] itself will form a lodgement for the com. 

b. A lodging-place,* a lodging-house ; lodgings. 
Now rare, 

1703 Maundrell yotmi. (1732) 2 Certain publick 

Lodgments founded in Charity for the use of 'Travellers. 
1847 Thackeray Let. (1B87) 8 Come, .and stop with me until 
you have found other lodgment. 1850 Maxwell Let. in Li/c 
vi. {1882) 148 Getting room for my father *as the Bull was 
full) in a lodgement. x 855 Bright S/)., Pe/orm 18 Jan., 
Personages wlio have their lodgment higher up Whitehall. 
1857 Ingelow Dreams that came true xxiv, Her scantj» 
earnings, and her lodgment cold. 

c. Gunnery, * The hollow or cavity in the under 
part of the bore, where the shot rests when rammed 
home' (1873-6 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Diet.'). 

2 . Mil. A temporary defensive work made on a 
captured portion of the enemy’s fortifications to 
make good the position of the assailants and pro- 
tect them from attack. 

x6jt Land. Gaz. No, 1187/2 We began to work for the 
raising a Batterj’, and the making a Lodgment to secure it. 
170B Jbid. Na 4470/3 A new Communication was made on 
the Grand Lodgment between the two Counterguards. 
1884 Mil, Eugineering l. loS It is usually advisable to 
make a lodgment as quickly as possible, and for this purpose 
to bring up the working party rapidly. 

3 . The action of lodging ; the fact ofbeing lodged, 
a. The action of establishing oneself or making 

good a position on an enemy’s ground, or obtaining 
a foothold ; hence, a stable position gained, a foot- 
hold. Chiefly in phr. to make or find a lodgement, 
170* Luttrell Btief Pel. (18^7) V. 229 They were gone 
to Vigo, .. if they found it practicable, to make a lodgment 
there. X777 Robertson Iftst. Amcr. 11 . v. 116 Cortes durst 
not .. attempt to make a lodgment in a city. 1853 Sir H. 
Douglas Milit. Bridges 209 'The troops made good their 
landing, attacked the enemy, -and established a lodgment. 
x86q Tyndall Glac. i. ik. 62 My friend, who had found a 
lodgment upon the edge of a rock. 1897 Gen. H. Porter 
in Century Mag. Jan. 353 Many of our men succeeded in 
getting over the earthworks, but could not secure a lodg- 
ment which could be held. 

transf. 1757 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. 
1842 II. 410 But then the minister must have taken it up as 
a great plan of national policy, and paid with his person in 
every lodgment of his approach. 1824 W. Irving T, Trav. 
I. 348, I was not perfectly sure that I had effected a lodg- 
ment in the young lady's heart. 1868 Milman St, Paul’s iv. 
78 Wycliffe had made a dangerous lodgment in the City of 
London. x8^ L. J, Jennings in Croker P. I, vjii, 222 An 
intention which seems .. never to have held more than a 
temporary lodgment in his mind. 

D. The action of placing in position, or of pro- 
viding with a receptacle. 

1713 DsLuHKiA. Phys.‘Theol. vn. 11.(1714)355 The Structure 
and Lodgment of the Lungs. 187S Sm Wm. Turner in 
Encycl. Brit. I. 827/2 The lower end of the bone . . is marked 
posteriorly by grooves for the lodgment of tendons passing 
to the back of the hand. 

c. The action of depositing (a sum of money, 
securities, etc.) ; concr, a deposit of money. Now 
only legal. 

1760-72 H. Brooke Footo/Qual. (1809) 11 . 121 He .. has 
entered all his lodgments in feigned names. 1825 Hor. 
Smith Gaieties <$■ Grav. II. 243 The lodgments made by 
the players. 1884 Lavj Pep. 27 Chanc. Div. 243 A decree for 
..lodgment in Court of a sum then in tlie District Registry. 
x886 Law Times LXXXI. 59/2 S. had gained no priority 
over T. by S.’s prior lodgment of the stop-order. 

d. The ‘ lodging ’ of a thing or the accumulation 
of matter intercepted in fall or transit ; center, a mass 
of matter so lodged. 

X739 S. Sharp Surg. (J.), An oppressed diaphragm from 
a mere lodgment of extravasated matter. 1767 Gooch 
Treat. (Founds I. 98 The lodgment of blood or other fluid 
may easily affect the brain by compression. 1823 Rockland 
Reltq. Diluv. 123 Wherever there was a ledge, or shelf or 
basin, however minute, .. there these materials have found 
a lodgement. i86z Beveridge Hist. India III. ix. iv. 633 
The plains on both sides are covered at this season by heavy 
lodgments of water. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 21 Some [rain] 
finding lodgment in little hollows of the rock. 

e. V A body of persons established in a place. 
X830 Ever^ Orat. (1850) 1 . 218 There is a great lodg- 
ment of civilized men on this continent. 

4 . Accommodation in a lodging-place; provision 
of lodgings; lodging, rare. 


280^ W. Taylor in A/rn. Pe%>. III. 65 The French spend 
le.ss in hospitality, more in lodgement than the English. 
1824 W. Irving 7 \ 'Jrav, I. xB The miserable lodgement 
and miserable fare of a provincial inn. 1853 Lytton My 
Ntn’cl It. vii. 80 ‘ For the board and the lodgment, good 
said_ Riccabocca. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 1 . iv', u*. 477 
Retinue sufficient find nooks for lodgment in the poor old 
Schloss. 

Lodgfer (Ip-d^oi). Also 4 loger, logger, 6 
loghger, Se. lugear. [f. Lodge v. + -eb 1.] 
fl. a. A dweller in a tent (cf. Lodge z/. 7). Obs. 

a 12,00 Cursor M, 15x7 lobal ..Was first loger, and fee 
dele ivit [Genesis iv'. eoj. 

b. One who sojourns in a place, an occupant, in- 
habitant ; also, one who sleeps or passes the night 
in a place. Now only areli, 
xsxx Galivay A rch, in lo/A Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
V. 394 No aliannt nor strangers shalbe loghgers ne in town 
nor land, 1832 Sir S, Ferguson Forging of Andwr 70 
O lodger in^ the sea-king’s halls. 2834 Sir H. 'J'avlor Arte- 
velde n. v. i. 190 Taiterdemalions, lodgers in the hedge. 

transf, 1670 Wiseman Surg. vi. ii. 412 By this you. .quit 
the Part of its troublesome Lodger [viz. a bullet). 1737 
Pope Hor. Epist. u. ii. 223 Look in that breast, most dirty 

D I be fair, Say, can you find out one such lodger there ? 

189X S. C. Scrivener Our Fields ^ Cities 147 In properlj' 
cultivated land a grub is a very rare lodger. 

e. One who resides as an inmate in another per- 
son’s house, paying a certain sum periodically for 
the accommodation. 

2596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. iv. $ We were lodgers, at the 
Pegasos. 2599 — Hen. F^ ti. i. 33 Base Tj’ke, caPst thou 
mee Hoste, now by this hand I sweare I scorne the terme; 
nor shall my Nel keep Lodgers. 1680 Baxter Anssv. 
Siillingf. ix. j 8 In London, l/Odgers may change fiequently. 
171X Addison Spect. No. 101 p 7 He lived as a Lodger at 
the House of a Widow-Woman. 1758 Johnson Idler flo. 16 
P 3 He dismissed the lodgers from the first floor. 2844 Ld. 
Brougham Brit. Consiit. vi. 85 All lodgers and boarders, 
all who have no house of their own. 
f 2 . One who lodges a person ; a host. Obs. 

1533 Bellenden Listyw. (1822) 139 Mony of th'ir preson- 
eris..gaif thankis to thair lugeans for the benevolence 
schewin to thame during the time of thair captiviie. 2632 
Sherwood, A lodger, /tosfe^ qui loge^ on herberge. 1665 
Brathwait Comm. Two Tales 8 A Lodger or Tabler of 
Scholars and other Artists. 

3. A tiling tlmt lodges or becomes fixed in a place. 
i 858 Rep. Munii. (Far 17 The number of missiles dis- 
charged by these seventy-six effective rounds would be 
X2 i 6 of which .. 443 (were) lodgers. 2880 Dunbar Praet. 
Papermaker‘s\ This prevents ’lodgers’, or pieces of rag 
not reduced to half-stuff, hanging about, which, if allowed 
to escape, would cause knots and grey s^cks in the paper. 

4 . attrib.'. lodger-franchise, a right to vote con- 
ferred by statute in 1867 upon persons in boroughs 
occupying lodgings of an annual rental value of at 
least^io; in 1884 it was extended to counties. 

1867 Times 20 Mar. 9/4 The total omission of the Lodger 
Franchise from the present multifarious and omnivorous 
measure. 2884 Act 48 Fict. c. 3 § 2 A^umform household 
franchise and a uniform lodger fraftchise.. shall be esiab- 
lished in all counties and boroughs. 

Lodges, variant of Logis. 

IiOdging (V’d.^ig), vbl.sb. Forms: see Loi^gezi.; 
also 4 lugyne, 6 loggyne, .Sr. ludgene, lugiii(g, 
lugeing; pi. 5 ioggeyns, 6 Sc. luggenis. [f. 
Lodge v. + -ikg 1 .] 

1 , The action of the verb Lodge (in various 
senses). 

1523 Extracts Abcrd. Peg. ([1844) I. no The auld statut 
maid for the ressayt and luging of strangaris. 2576 Tur- 
BERV. Fenerie 141 There is not so muche skill to be used 
in lodgyng of a Bucke as in harboring of a harte. 

Heylin Cosmogr., Scot. 297 The custom of the Indians in 
giving to the Bramines the first nights lodging with their 
Brides. 17*6 Leoni Albertis Archit. I. 95b, Houses .. for 
the lodging of men, animals, or tools of agriculture. ^ 1732 
'Tull Horsedioeing Hnsb, xiii. (1733) 150 One Cause is the 
lodging or falling of Com. 1884 Mattch. Exam.-^ June 5/3 
That the straw is short., is a great safeguard against 
* lodging ’ in the event of heavy rainstorms. 

' 1 * 2 . Dwelling, abode. Phr. To make, take (tip) 
one's lodging', to take up one’s (temporary) abode. 

a 2300 Cursor IF. 62x2 pis folk .. innermar he [GStt. l^air) 
loging made. 2362 Lancu P. PI. A. xn. 44 His loggyng^ is 
with Lyf that lord is of erlhe. csvj^Sc. Leg, Saints iii. 
[St. Andreas) 56 pe house .. quharjwi twa pare lugyne in 
pe towne can ma, 2390 Gower Conf. HI. 62 Thei take 
logglfige in the toun After the disposicion Wher as him 
thoghte best to duelle. c 1450 Merlin 44 Go to a gode town 
and take thy loggtnge. 1535 Coverdale SongSol.yix. ii 
Let vs go forth in to the felde, and take cure lodginge in 
the vyllages. ifci Holland /'/ iVy (1634) 1 . 126 When he ' 
the G.Tnge.s] Is once come into the flat plains nnd euen 
country. . he taketh vp his lodging in a certain lake. z6zx 
Bible Isa. x. 29 They haue taken vp their lodging at Geba. 
3 . Accommodation for rest at night or for resi- 
dence ; now only, accommodation in hired rooms 
or in a lodging-honse (often in phr. board and 
lodgiitg). 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 465 To siffe loggenge (L. 
hospitinm) and other refreschenge to iheyme. 1454 in 
Poston Lett. 1 . 265 The Duke of Somersetes herbergeour 
hath taken up all the loggjmg that may be goten ncre the 
Toure. 2533 Bellenden Livy (2901) 190 He was ressauit 
in lugeing vvrth Attius Tulius. 2535 Coverdale ybhn L 38 
Rabbi Where art thou at lodginge} 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 

V. ii. 8rr. i6ix Bible fudg. xiar. 15 *^ere rvas no man that 
tcK>ke them into his house ^to lodging. x668 Davenast 
Rivals V. 48 My lodging it is on the Cold ground. 2776 
Adam Smith /F. N, (1869) 1 . 1, xi. 172 After food, clothing and 


l^ging are the two great wants of mankind. 1849MACAULAY 
iii- 1 . 327 An ample return forhb food, his lodging, 
and nis stipend. 2859 Tennyson Elaine 271 An old, dumb, 
myriad-wnnkled man, Who let him into lodging, 
i* b. Dwelling accommodation, house-room. 

27x3 Leoni P alladid's Archit. (1742) I. 49 One may make 
more or Jess Lodging than I have here drawn, according as 
..the master shall require, 

f c. Material to He or sleep on. Obs. 

2683 Tryon (Fay to Health xvii. (1697) 402 Chaff-Beds, 
with Ticks of Canvas, and Quilts made of Wooll or Flocks 
to lay on them; which.. is the most easie and pleasant 
Lodging that can be invented. 2691 Ray Creation 11. (1722) 
371 Their Feathers serve to stuff our Beds and Pillows, 
j'jelding us soft and ivarm Lodging. 

4 :. toner. A place or building in which a person 
lodges or resides; a dwelling-place, abode ; fa bed- 
room {obs .) ; f military quarters, encampment {obs.). 
(In the sense of * temporal)' lodging-place ’, ‘ hired 
rooms commonly superseded by the pi. lodgings : 
see 5 b.) ^ 

[Castle) of lodgings : (one) used as a residence. 

23.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 887 pay lest of lotez logging any 
lysoun to fynde.^ 2375 Barbour Bruce vi. i The King is 
went till his luging. c 2380 Sir Ferumb, 3063 panne pay 
gunne to pr5'ke vaste toward hure log)'ngge. 1:1450 Merlin 
43 He come in to cure loigginge in Norinumberlonde while 
we satte at cure mete, a 2533 Ld. Berners Huoh xi. 31 
He w’as serchyd for in his logj-nge. 2538 Leland Itin. 
(2745) I. 84 Raby is the largest Castel of Logginges in al 
the North Cuntery. a 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. FIl 23 
They that went before inquyred after ynnes and lodgynges 
as though they woulde repose them seUes there all nighte. 
^583 Leg, Bp. St. Androis 659 The menstrallis .and ihe 
bairdis. .About his ludgene loudlie played. 2588 Dr. A. 
Perse (Fill in Willis & Clark Cambridge (x886) I. 28 The 
Colledge Librairic.-to be newe builded at the east end of 
the Masters Lodginge longewayes towardes the Streate. 
2596 Shaks. Tam, Shr. Ind. i. 49 Burne sweet Wood to 
make the Lodging sweete. 2604 Drayton Owle 1105 
And^ on each small Branch of this large-Itmb'd Oke, 
Their pretty Lodgings carelessly they tooke. 1618 Beau-m. 
& Fl. Loyal Subj, 11. v, 'I’he rest [of the rooms) above 
are lodgings all. • 1637 J. Taylor (Waler-P.) [title) The 
Carriers Cosmographie : or A Briefe Relation, of The 
Innes, Ordinaries, Hosteries, and other lodgings in or 
neere London. 27x2 Steele Sped. No, 264 rx He lives 
in a Lodging of Ten Shillings a Week. 2798 Monthly 
Pfag. VI. 436 *A lodging all within itself, with divers 
easements, to set is the common stile of a bill for letting 
a house In Edinburgh. 28x4 Scott Ld. of Isles xxi, In 
silvan lodging close bestow'd, He placed the page. 2823 
Galt Gilhaize 1 . iii. 30 Going straight up the walk to 
the door of a lodging, to the which this was the parterre 
and garden. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. 1 . 479 Hacket 
..bad already secured ever>’ inn and lodging. 2883 R. W. 
Dlyon Mono Ji. i. 63 His eye fell fiercely on me, when 
my way I found into his lodging. 

transf. ^ fig. a 2586 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 29_Our 
degenerate soules made worse by theyr clayey lodgings. 
2605 Shaks. Lear n. ii. 179 Not to behold This sharaefull 
lodging [sc. the stocks). X64S Waller A la Plalade^ 03 The 
breaches made In that faire Lodging [the body] still more 
clear Make the bright Guest your Soule appear. 2646 
Jenkyn Remora 10 Without it [Religion), Kingdoms are 
but.. lurking places for theeves, not lodgings for the pure 
God. 2658 Sir T, Browne Hydriot, iii. (2736) 31 Chris- 
tians . . acknowledged their Bodies to be the Lodging of 
Christ. 1697 Dryden Firg. Geoig. iv. 64 Plaister thou 
their chinky Hives with Clay, And leafy Branches o’er 
their Lodgings lay. 

f b. The portion of space assigned to one man 
in a camp. Ohs. 

1598 Barret Theor. K'^ap'cs 155 Vnto euer>' man at 
Armes we will allow 8 lodgings ; and vnto euer>' roome or 
lodging we will give 50 superficial! foote of ground, 
t c. A ward in a hospital ; a cell in a prison. 
x6i2 Hew Life Virginia (1897) 9 An hospital with four- 
score lodgings, and beds already sent to furnish them. 
2679-88 6Vcr. Serv, Mtnieys of Ckas. II ^ yas. II (Camd. 
Sioc.) 133 For strengthening divers of the prison lodgings 
with iron bars, bolls, and locks. 


*i*d. A square on a chess-board, as being the 
‘ place * of a particular piece. Obs. 

1562 Roivbotham Playe Cheasies Eivb, Thou sbalte cause 
thy knight to retyre to the lodging of thy Quene. 

+ e. Hunting. The lair of a buck, stag, etc. Obs. 

a 2586 Sidney Arcadia 1.(1590) 39 b, The stagge thought it 
better to trust to the nimblenes of ms feele, then to the slender 
fortification of his lodging. 1610 Guilliw Heraldry 
(1611) 147 They doe readilie discover, .the Tracks, Fourmes, 
and lodgings of beasts of chase. 

. 5 . Specialized uses of the plural. 
ta. Military quarters. Obs. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 69 The due made redy the ordenaunce 
wyth shot of grete goun3’s amongj’S the rebells and slmt of 
arowes myghtelye, that they kept her loggejms. 2548 Hall 
Chron.y Hen. (HI/ sS For his other lodgynges he had great 
and goodly lentes of blewe. 1568 Grafton Chrqn. 1 . 8 J ne 
first invenier of the Portative tents or lodgings. 20x4 
Raleigh Hist. (Forld v. iii. 463 [They] fell ''P°" ’ 
with hope to take him vnprepared, whilest he yy ^ » 

his leggings. 2665 Manley Grotius' kow-C.Far^ 39 
Lodgings were made for the Souldiers under 1 j 

Form of Trenches. 1677 Hubbard A t^rattvs 55 O 

Lodgings, hard Marches, Scarcity of ProN-xsioru 

b. A room or rooms hired for j 

and residence in the house of another ( 

i6|'o'’d’E«xs in Utt. Lit. 


usage, not in an inn or hotel)- 
1640 D’Ewes in -tf"- {[{fhii'iri'lTeCoixDCnricn. 
promised to take lodginp shall grass in Hyde- 

i7ra-r4PrirE.ffoAi5rX-;y..r8S^“»^,^‘-,hs sound of 
park Circus grow. And wits ^ Smft {tyye) at He 

60W. 1751 Esso he fonndV.?t.en over 

used to lye at night in houses n Here n 
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the door Lodgings for a penny. 1787 Charlotte Smith 
Romance Real Life I. 220 She discharged her lodgings., 
and went 10 another part of Paris. J849 Thackeray Ren- 
dennir IkvU. 11863) 58s The house maybe yours: but the 
lodgings are mine and you will have the goodness to leave 
thenu 1861 Mrs. J. H. Riddell City Suinri II. vi. 107 
Life in lodgings, at the best of tiroes, is not a peculiarly 
exhilarating stale of existence. 

c. All ofScial residence. Notv the name given 
to the houses of the heads of certain 0.xford col- 
leges. (Cf. quot. 1 588 in 4, and Lodge s6. 8.) Also 
Judges' lodgings : the house which (in some assize 
towns) is occupied by the judges during the assizes. 

t66i \VooaLi/c 3 May, They all went to the warden's 
lodgings, and gave him possc.ssion. _ 1826 Act 7 GcOa 
c. 63 § I Provisions .. for providing Lodgings for the 
Accommodation of His Majesty’.s Judges-of Assize. 1827 
Oxford Guide 38 Queen’s College. . < Over the west cloLster 
are two stories, containing .. the Provost’s Lodgings [etc.]. 
j89S Strand Afa^. Mar. 320 The judge s lodgings are 
usually a fine old house set apart for the purpose. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as lodgingfiunting, ‘lease, 
-letter, -place, -seeker-, lodging-oar U.S., ‘a car 
fitted with bunks for hanSs at work on a railway 
line’ (Knight Diet. Meek., Suppl-)', t lodging- 
chamber = Lodging-rooji b ; t lodging-fellow, 
one who shares the same lodgings with another ; 
lodging-money, an allowance made by govern- 
ment to all officers and soldiers for whom there is 
not sufficient accommodation in barracks (1S72-6 
Voyle Mint. Diet.). Also Lodging-house, -boom. 

X64S Evelyn Diary (1879) I. aao The hall, chapell, and 
great number of ^lodging chambers are remarkable. 1687 
Dr. Smith in Alagd. Coll. (O. H.S.) 162 lodging-chambers, 
rr Z490 Botoner ///«. (1778) 374 Sir Phelip Braunche [etc.] 
..apud le sege de Roun; fuerunt le *logeyng felowys. 
2870 ‘Edna Lyall* lyou by IVailvt.^ lx, It was certainly 
•louging hunting under difficulties. x8o2-xa Bestham 
Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827)1!. 483 For each dUtinct species 
of contract let a distinct species of paper be provided,, .as 
for instance.. *lodging-lease paper. 185* Mayhew Lend. 
Laboiir 1 . 366 A »lodgmg-lelter. . will.. drive keen bargains 
for plates, dishes, or wash-hand basins and jugs. 1802 C. 
James Alilit. Diet, * Lodging monef x 4 -- ^j>iph. in Tun- 
dale's Vis. (1843) xi6 Whyll thei sfepped at her *loggyng 
place Thercomanangell apperyng with grette lyght. x6rx 
Bible 7 or/i, iv, 3 In the lodging place wliere jyou sliall lodge 
this night, 1878 J, Bullf.r sfiyears in N. d. 70 In a small \ 
rush church we met with a lodging-place 1885 R. L. & F. I 
Stevenson Dynamiter 99 .\ large number of *lodging- i 
seekers. 

Iiodging Lodge v. + -ing-.] 

That ‘lodges ’ or rests upon something ; said Naut. 
of a horizontal in contradistinction to a ‘hanging* 
or vertical knee. 

XS67TURBERV. Ovid's Efiist Pvijb, Full oft ypon tliine 
armesmylodgingneckellay, X769 Falconer D/V/. Marine 
(1780) S.V, K-nee, Knee.s are either said to be lodging or 
hanging. Ibid. s.v. Decks, The horizontal or lodging knees, 
which fasten the beams to tlie sides. 2874 Theaule iVhr/c/ 
Arehit. 40 Lodging knees have not been fitted of late years 
to H. M. ships. 

^O’dging-liouse. A house, other than an inn 
or hotel, in which lodgings are let. 

X765 Smollett Trav. I, viii. 139, I was directed to a 
lodging house at Lyons, which being full they shewed us to 
a lavern. 28x4 Bisstrr Guide to Leamington 23 Every 
house in Leamington (the Author’s and t»yo others e.vcepted) 
arc appropriated as Lodging or Boarding Houses. 1838 
UiCKKNS iV/c/x. Nick, xvi, One street of gloomy lodging- 
houses. 1891 C. James Rom. Rigmarole 94 Elise, old, worn, 
haggard, and dying in a common lodging-house close by. 

attrib. c xStg Jane Austen Persuas. (1833I I. xi. 300 
Captain Harville did his best to supply the deficiencies of 
lodging-house furniture. X848 Dickens Z^x^w^ryvi, Lodging- 
house keepers were favourable in like manner, 
b. traits/, and Jig, 

i8st Borrow Lavengro xcvWu (1900) 534 It seem.s all the 
drain'' and sewers of the place run into that same sale basin 
..on which account the town is a famous lodging-house of 
the plague. X858 J-Martinkau Stud. Chr. Temporary 
settlers and mercantile agents., to whom Italy was a lodg- 
ing-house rather than a home. 

ZtO’dgin^-room. fa. noncC’ttse, Space in 
which lo dwell, b. A sleeping apartment, bed- i 
room. (Now local.') 

Golding Cahin on Ps. xlvii. 4. 183 If after the 
bringing of the Ark into the Temple, there had appered 
none other hyghcr iiuih : it h.id bin but at a chyldish toy 
to lodge vp god in that narrow lodging roome [L. inangusto 
ilia domicilio Deunt locari]. 1615 Manck. Crt. Leet Rec, 
(1B85I II. 300 One Chamb' or lodiinge Roome. 1694 Dry- 
den Love Triumph, iv. i. 65 The Lodging Rooms arc furnisht 
with Ix>am : and bare Maitressc'; arc the Beds. X722 De Foe 
Col. Jack (1840) 257 She. .bade her speak to the innkeeper 
to show her to herjodging-room. x8do Dor. Wordsw. Let, 
xoSept. in Lee Life 66 We have one lodging-room, 

with two single beds. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Builder 
438 Mczranines..are exceedingly convenient for servants, 
lodging-rooms powdering-rooms, wardrobes fee. 

attrib. 1883 Sheficid Telegr. 20 June, Lodging-room 
furniture. — Mahogany Dressing Table [etc.]. 
liOdgis, -yB(e, variants of Loais. 

II XiOdll (iJatl). Also 8 load. [Hindi lodhl\ 
The bark of tlie East Indian shrub, Symplocos 
racemosa, used in dyeing^. Also lodh-bark. 

2781 Kerr In Phil. Trans. LXXl. 3S1 To make the silk 
hold the colour, thev boil a handful of the bark called Load 
in water. 2848 in Craig. 

Iiodicle (lp’dik‘1). [ad. L. lodUttl-a Lodicule.] 

s=L 0 D 1 CULE. In some mod. Diets. 


3j0dictlle (Ip*dikiwl). Bot. [ad. L. lodJcttUa, 
dim. of Iddix coverlet.] The hypogynous scale of 
a grass {Xreas. Bot. 1866). 

1864 Oliver EUm, Bot. i.v. 53 Note also [in Wheat] 2 
very minute scales, called lodicules, representing a perianth, 
inserted under the ovary. 2900 L. H. Bailey Bot. 146. 

liodlike, -ly, obs. forms of Loathly. 
liodomy, obs. form of Laudanum. 

Iiod-Sterne, obs. form of Loadstar. 

Loe, obs, form of Lo, Low. 

Loellingite : see LOllingite. 

Iioemography, Lcsmology : see Loim-, 
Loenge, variant of Loange Obs. 

Iioeri, Loes, var. ff. Lory, Lose sh., praise. 
3 j 00 SS Ger. 16 s). Geol. Also 16 ss,mw/. 

lo§3s. [a. Ger. dial. Idsz.] A deposit of fine 
yellowish-grey loam found in the valley of the 
Rhine and of other large rivers. 

1833 Lyell Prhic. Geol. III. 152 There is a remarkable 
alluvium filled with land-shells of recent species . .which 
we may refer to the newer Pliocene era. This deposit 
provincially termed * Loess’. 2873 J. Geikie Gt. Ice Age 
xxxii. 453 Underneath the vast deposits of l6ss belonging 
to the last cold period. 1879 Luubock Set. Lect, v. S4t 
l*he antiquities .. are usually found in beds of gravel and 
loam, or, as it is technically called, * loess 
attrib. 2882 R. K. Douglas China vi. 235 The huge 
tract of loess country in northern China. 

Iioewigite, Loewite: see LOwigite, L6weite. 
flof. Obs. Forms: I lof, loob, 2-4lof, 3 
loff, 3-5 lofe, 4-5 loue, 5 loff, 6 Sc. loif. [OE/ 
lof masc. = OFris., OS. loj neat. (Du. lof), OHG. 
./t?^ neut., masc. (MHG. inflected lob‘\ mod.G. 
lob neut. 1, ON. lof neut. (tiw. lof. Da. lov) OTeut. 
type *loto~, {. the root ltd- : see Love sb.] 

1 . Praise. 

Beowulf 1536 Swa sceal man don, l»onne he set guSe 
JienceS longsumne lof. ^725 Coif us Gloss. (Hessels) t22 
Ymnus, loob. c 2x75 Lamb. Horn. 7 Drihten |>u dest jie lof 
of mile drinkende childre muSe. xrxzoo Ormin 3370 Si 
Drihhtin upp inn heoffness aerd Wurrhminnt & loff & 
wullderr. C137S Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvt. (loh. Baptista) i 
In lofe of patriarkes al, and of l>ame Jiat we prophetis cal. 
1456 Sir G. Have Laxo Arms (S.T.S.) 2 Till him be gevin 
honoure lof and glore. C1566 A. Scott Poems (S. T, S.) 
xxix. 28 Thair hairtis ar sett w» sittelness, For loif and not 
for lufe. a 1568 Bannatyne Poems (Hunter. Club) 223 Leill 
loif, and lawte lyis behind. 

2. Price, value. 

C2200 Trin. Cell. Horn. 213 pe sullcre lat sumdel of his 
lofc,.l)e beggere ecne 3 his bode [etc.]. ^2205 Lay, 18x90 
per to he Isetde muchel lof. 

3. Comb.\ lof-jeorn <z., desirous of praise; lof- 
like <z., worthy of praise. 

CIX7S Lamb. Horn, 103 pe seofe 5 e sunne is iewe'Sen 
lactancia Jjet is ideljelp on englisc penne mon bi 3 lof- 
5eorn. a xjoo E. E. Psalter xcvfij. 4 For mikel Laverd, 
swith loof'like to sc; Aghfulle over alle goddes es he, 
Iiof(e, obs. or vaf. ff. Loaf, Love, Luff. 
3CjofF(e, obs. f. Laugh, Loaf, Love, Luff. 
Lofsom, -sum, obs, ff. Lovesome. 
t ILo'f-SOng', Obs. Forms ; a. i lofsang, 2 lof- 
souge, 3 Orm. loffsang, 1-4 lof-song. 0. 3 loft- 
song(e, 4 loft-sang. [f, Lof + Song,] A song 
of praise, a hymn. Hence f Iiofsonger, a psalmist. 

C900 tr. Bxda's Hist, m. xii, (Schipper) 1288 Fram p«re 
tide h$s uhtlican lofsonges. CIX75 Lamb. Horn. 99 We 
wurSiaS bes hal5cn castes to-cume mid lofisonge seofen 
da^es. loid. ly pe lof-songere [c jxoo Trin. Colt. Horn, 
loft-songerc] seio Per suille sneandros agUat quieta corda. 
CZ200 Okmin 18022 .\nd purrh Judea tacnedd iss Loffsang 
Drihhtin to wurrpenn. axz^o Sawles ff'arde in Celt. 
Horn. 261 A gleadunge wi 5 -ule met murie loft song ant lihp 
schipe, c 2320 Cast. Love 29 Vche mon oujlc w' al bis 
mihte, Lof-song syngen to God 3ernc. 

!Lo£fc(lf'ft),ji. Also 2-7 lofte, 5-6 looft,6'f.loyft, 
6 loaft, loffto, 7 laaght. [Late OE. ijt, a. ON. 
loft neut., air, sky, upper room (in Icel. written lopl ; 
Sw., Da. loft upper room, garret), cognate with 
OE. lyft masc., neut., fem. : see Lift s 6 f] 

•[L Air, sky, upper region. Oln. 
azooo Hexameron of St. Basil (Norman 1849) 20 Heo ne 
113 on nanum 8inge ac on lofte heo stynt. a 2x75 Cotton 
Horn. 227 Heo is..Ioftes leom and all hiscefte jimston. 
c 2100 Trin. Colt. Horn, 222 He inake 3 pe fisses in pe sa, 
pc fucles on pe lofte. ^1290 S, Eng. Leg. 35/55 Huy 
comen (leo oppe in be loft oucr be apostle seint Icme. 
c XMO King of Tars 6B6 Let seche bl lone and bi grounde, 
Yif eny Cristene prisoun mighte be founde. 236a LanCL. 
P, PI. A. t. 88 He is a-counted to pe gospel on grounde and 
on lofce [2377 aloft). £'1400 Destr. Troy Two iuSte 
goddi<, Ljmond in the lofte with lordship.s m heuyn. 1590 
Speyer /•’. Q, 1, L 42 And cver-drizling raineupon the loft. 

+ 2. Phrases. Obs. 

a. On, upoti {the) loft\ (<r) « Aloft in various 
senses; (^) in a high voice, loudly, 
axioo O. E. Homilies (Nnpter) in Mod. Lang. Notes 
(2889) May 278/2 pa:l .stxnene eweartern st^ call on lofte 
firam pa:re eorSan. a 2300 A". Horn 974 RejTiild, mi do3ter, 
pat siitcp on be lofte. c 2375 Barbour Bruce xiii. 652 And 
It, that wondir Ia%vch wer ere, Mon lowp on loft in the con- 
t^rere. c 1400 Soivdoue Bab. 3250 Therfore thouc shall 1 ^ 
honged on lofte. ^2420 Anturx of Arth. 6ig pent his 
Ic^niane one loft skrilles and shrikes, c 1450 T700 Cookery 
i»A*j. 78 Couche hem in a fatre chargeour, and ley the 
; partnch on loft, ^2470 Gotaqrosff Gasv. 875 Thtan said he 
I loud vponc loft [etc.j. 1508 Dunbar Tna Mariit U'e/nen 
I 247 lhan all thai Icuch apon loft, with laitis full xncO’» 


1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11 . 294 On ane litter, that tub 
him hie on loft, a 2584 Montgomerie Cherrie 4 Sloe -6’ 

I luikit vp on loft. ' ^ ** 

b. By loft \ in height. 

X377 Langl. P. pi. B. xvhi. 45 And 511 maken it..BotIi5 
as ionge and as large bi loft [1393 aloft] & by grounde. 
e. Of loft', from above. Also used lor Aloft, 
* 37 S Cursor Af. 22143 (Fairf.) Thoner of loft falle sal he 
gere & trees pfRli blomis here. ai4oo-5o Alexander itN 
Ledes hym [thehorse] forth ofpat logeand pen of-Iofie lepys. 
d. Over loft = Aloft. 

02430 Lydc. Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 6 Midde of the 
brigge ther was a toure over loft. 

3 . An upper chamber, an altic ; an apartment or 
chamber in general; spec, (see quot, 1593). 

a 2300 Cursor AL 12277-79 In a loft was In pe tun, A child 
par kesta-noiper don, Vte of the loft vnto Iv grund. ri34a 
Gaw. d* Gr. Knt. 1096 Je schal lenge in j'our lofte, & 
in your ese. 01385 Chaucer L, G. IV. 2706 Hypemiutstra, 
And at the wyiidcw lep he fro the lofte. 2489 Ld. Tnas, 
Acc. Scoti. (1877) I. 219 For themendxn of theThesauram 
houss dure and the loyft that byrnt.^ 2490 Canton Enejdot 
xxi. 77 Whan thou were in the highe lofte of thy gieie 
towres thou sawe the see alle troubled. 1568 Grafton* 
Chron. I. 159 While they were there.. sodeynly the loystrs 
of the loft fayled, and the people fell downe. 1593 Anc. 
Rites Durham (Surtees ed. 2) 86 The mounckes dj’d all dj*nc 
together at one table, in a place called y« lofte, w*^ was in 
y west end of y” fratree aboue y* seller. 2621 Bibu 
J Kings xvii. 29 He .. caried him vp into a loft, where he 
abode, and laide him vpon his owne bed. 2756 Wesley 
IVks. 1872 11. 364, 1 prcacjied at five in a large loft, 2874 
C. Geikie Life in Woods ii. 33 One end of my sister’s lofi 
was packed., with part of it [furniture]. 

b. The apartment over a stable, usually appro- 
priated to hay and straw. (Cf. Hay-loft.) 

2530 Palscr. 240/2 Lofte forhaye or CQxnt, gamier. 2607 
Nokden Surv. Dial, v. 238 Some kind of lofts or hay 
t.Mlets, as they call them in the west. 16*9 S''hcriogenhosh 
41 1 'here was slain a Burger .. as he \vas a measuring the 
Priests Come in the Laught. 1741 in A, Laing Lindens 
Albey, etc. xiv. (1876) 137 note, [He] carried off the whole 
slates, lofts, jests and timber thereof. 1826 Scott 0 /d Alert. 
V, A wooden bed, placed in a loft half-full of hay. 

o. A pigeon-house. Hence, a flock (of pigeons). 
>735 J. Moore Columbarium 3 Let your Loft be large 
enough to contain the Number of Pigeons you intend 10 
keep. 2876 Fulton Bk. Pigeons 53 We cannot advise any 
one to breed more than twelve pairs of Carriers in any one 
loft, however large, 2859 Wes/m. Caz. 20 Nov, 8/2 A loft 
of the best Yorkshire racing pigeons was established at 
Durban some time ago. 

4. A gallery in a church or public room. (Cf. 
organ-loft, rood-loft.') 

2504 Ld. Treas.Acc, Scott. (1900) II. 429 The loftis in the 
chapel of Strivelin. 256* TvnnEfi Baths 2 a, Certayn lofttf 
shoulde be bylded ryght over som parte of the fyrst or princi* 
pall bath. isq^Satir. Poems Rejoriu. xH. 92 Jc Lords also, 
that dels frequent The loft in Sanct Oellls Kirk. 1666 Feyi'S 
Diaxy 15 Nov., I also to the ball, and with much ado got up 
to the loft, where with much trouble I could see very well. 
2722-30 G. Guthrie Alemor. (1900) 71 1 ‘hey provided a good 
large house .. and plenLshed it vet y well with Pulpit, lofts 
and Pews. 1849 Thackeray PeiirfeHms xv. (2885) 132 The 
two schools had their pews in the loft on each side of ih« 
organ. 2893 A.Gokdou Earl Aberdeen 291 Theminis* 
ter. .turned to the loft in which * my Lord* was seated. 

6. A floor or story in a house. exc. ‘one 
of the upper floors of a tvarehouse* {Cent. Diet.). 

2526 Tindale Acts XX, 9 A certayne yonge man named 
£utichos..relI doune from the thyrde lofte and was taken vp 
deed. x536BKLLENDENCro;/.d‘ctj/.(282i)II.476Anew’oman, 
havand commiseratioun on this Duk^ leit meill fall doun 
throw the loftis of the toure, be quhllkis his life wes certane 
dayis savit. 2600 Hakluyt Voy, (1810) III, 439 The houses 
are very great, and the least of them w'iih one lofte aboue 
head, and some of two and of three loftes. a 2662 Fuli er 
Worthies, Buckiughamsh. i. 135 Our Roger , , finished the 
ground-room and second loft. 

t b. I'he deck or half-deck of a ship. Obs. 
C1470 Henry Wallace ix. 120 Go wndyr loft. Ibid. 143 
Wallace. .On the our loft kest him quhar he stud. 

+ c. The ceiling or flooring of a room. Obs. 
1596 Sfessek F. Q. V. vi. 27 All sodainely the bed, where 
she should lie, Bj» a false trap was let adowne to fall Into a 
lower roome, and by and by The loft was raysd againc, that 
no man could it spie. 2603 Owen Pembrokesh. (1891) 78 
’Ihis perswadelh me to be one of the causes whie in ould 
buildinges are found .so manye vawtes and .'oe few loftes, 
for that in these watrye walles the bcames in shorte tyme 
doe rott & soe the loftes decaye. 

1 6. A layer, stage, stratum. Also transf. of the 
lateral branches of trees at varying heights. Obs. 

*535 C0VERDAI.E I Esdras vi. 25 With a lofte of tymbre 
of the same counlre, yec with a new loft. 2567 Matlet 
Gr. Forest 82 b, The Elephant espying him sitting on the 
loft ofa tree, runneth [etc.]. 1602 Holland Pliny 1 . 536 JaiI 
them climb vp higher to the vpper boughs, leaning alwaies 
vpon euery loft or scaffold . . one branch of the old hard 
wood, and another young imp or twig. 2673 hliLiON 
Vacat. Exerc. 42 And hills of Snow and lofts of piled 
Thunder. 2686 Goad Celest. Bodies ii. ii. 162 We often 
times see Clouds .as in several Stories, Lofts or Scenes, one 
over another. 

7 . Golf. a. Slope (in the head of the club) back- 
wards from the vertical, b. The action of ‘ lofting * ; 
also, a lofting hit or stroke. 

2887^812 W, G. Simpson Golf 159 A much lofted iron i-i 
very difficult to use. ,. A medium amount of loft is best. 
2B90 Hutchinson Golf (Badm. Libr.i 200 For . 4 iort ap- 
proaches, there arc weighty .authorities who assert th.al the 
distances arc most easily controlled by loft .and spin. 

8. attrib. and Comb,, a-s (sense 3) loftfloor, -room, 
• 7 vindow', loft-driod adj, ■ 
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i8S8 Cross & Bevan Papcr-uiakvig; 145 They are then 
sized, if required, by dipping them into a solution of gela- 
tine ; again slightly presicd, and hung up on lines or poles 
to dry. Such paper »s called *loft*dried. 14x9 Metn. Ripon 
(Surtees) II 1 . 147 In grundwallynget emend, unius^loftfiore 
et alios defeclus. 185* Dickeks Bleak H, xxxi, A bed in 
the wholesome ^loft-room by the stable, a 1600 in Evergreen 
(1^61) 1 . 191 The Ladys lukit frae their *loft Windows, God 
bring our Alen well back again, 
t IiOft, a. Obs. rare. f^pp. deduced from 
Aloft, as Live a. from alive.'] Raised aloft, 
elated, elevated. 

. The first quot, may belong to Lofty a., of which it would 
then be the earliest example. 

14.. Audelay Poems (MS. Douce 302) If. 29/2 Semele to 
se, o bold corage, Louele 8: lofce of his lenage. 1542 
Surrey Death Sir T. Wyatt 27 in TottePs iVisc. (Arb.l 29 
In neyther fortune loft, nor yetreprest. 1557 TottePs Misc. 
(Arb.) 235 Absence my frende workes wonders oft. Now 
bringes full low that lay full loft. 

Comb. 1590 R. W. 3 Lds. 4- Ladies Lend, G 2 b, Downe 
with your point, no loft borne Lances here By any stranger 
be he foe or friend. 


XiOft (l^ft), V. [f. Loft sb.] 
tL irans. To insert a layer of planks in (a build- 
ing) so as to separate the lofts or stories ; to ceil 
or floor. Also, to furnish wilha loft or upper 
story. Obs, 

1563 Stanford ChivardenP Acc. in Antiquary XVII. 
169/j For Lofiyngihe Toure & laying the pl.ankesbeneyth. 
X598 Stow .S*«rz'. xxx. (1603) 277 It is now lofted through, 
and made a store house for clothes, a 16x5 Brietie Cron, 
Erlis Ross{iBso) 20 He caused to joist and loft the chamber, 
1634-5 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 43 The largest . . 
coy*house I have seen, lofted overhead to lay corn. 1646 
Virginia Stat. {1823) L 337 That they (houses) be lofted 
with sawne boardes and made with convenient partitions. 

irans/, x 5 ot Bp. W. Barlow Eagle ^ Body (1609) B ij b, 
See how many Eagles haue lofted their A>Ties..with the 
gobbets and morsels pluckt and carried from those Bodies. 
* 1 * 2 . To store (goods or produce) in a loft. Obs. 
1518 tEaterf Arch, in xo /4 Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, 
App. V. 326 No freman. .shall house, loft, nor seller ony 
straunge marchant goods. X78S Washingtok Notes Writ- 
ings 1891 XII. 229 The remainder of the Crop which was 
measured and lofted must be aceted. for by the Overseer. 

3 . Golf. To hit (a ball) into the air or strike it 
so as to lift it over an obstacle. Also, to hit the 
ball over (an obstacle). 

1857 H. B. Farnib Golfer's Manual In Golf ana Mise. 
(1887J 173 The player should practise lofting his ball directly 
into the hole. xB8i Forgan GolfePs Hafidbk. 30 You may 
boldly take your Light Iron and try to * loft ‘ your ball over 
the other, and so drop or roll into the hole. 1887 Sir W. G. 
Simpson 138 If there is a high face to loft. Ibid, 251 If 
taken,, to6 clean, it [the lofted iron] will skim it a hundred 
yards with the force that would have lofted it fifty. 

absol, 1887 Blackw, Mag, Nov, 697 You may loft in the 
sand and_ be little the woi^e. Hutchinson Golf 

(Badm. Libr.) 243 He takes the light iron into his band .. 
to loft over, .that sluggish little burn. 

4 . To keep (pigeons) in a * loft ’ or flock, 

x^B Weslm. Gas. 35 Oct. s/x They [pigeons] could be 
‘ lofted* in Whitehall or in Pall-mall. 

Hence Iio'fter Golf a lofting-iron. 

189* l^all Mall G. 15 Mar. 3/1 A ridge of snow . . necessi- 
tated in many cases the use of a ‘lofter* instead of the 
regulation ‘putter’. 


Xofted (i^’fted), ppl. a, [f. Loft sb. and v. + 

-ED.] 

1 . Of a house: +a. Ceiled or floored (<7<5 j.). b. 
(Sc. and nor/k. dial.') Having one or more stories 
above the ground floor. 

*549 Compi. Scoll. xi.^ 96 That na Scottis roan suld duel in 
ane house that vas loftit, hot rather in ane liiil cot house. 
1639 Declaration in Athenxum 19 July (1800) 99/2 The 
dwelling bowse of her brother.. was all well lofted and 
boarded over w‘*‘ oken boards. CX730 Burt Lett. N. Scott. 
(1760) II. xxii. 205 If any one has a Room above, it is by 
way of Eminence called a lofted House. 1814 Scott 
'Wav. xix, A lofted house, that is a building of two stories. 
c 1856 Denham Tracts (1892) I. 343 The house being what in 
those districts [Northumberland] is termed lofted. 

2 . Golf. a. Of a cleek or cUib: Made with a 

•‘loft* (see 7a). b. Of a stroke: That 

‘ lofts * the ball. 

1887 Sir W. G. Simpson Golf 158 Certainly a more lofted 
cleek might be used. /bid. 159 If a half-topped shot travels 
further than a lofted one over ordinary turf, the club has 
too much pitch. 1890 Hutchinson Gi»(/'(Badm. Libr.) 132 
Using.. an exceptionally lofted club to obtain the same 
result, /bid. 200 The lofted approach is not a fancy shot. 


loftily ( 1 ^’ftili), adv. [f. Lofty a. + -ly 2.] 
In a lofty way or manner (see the adj,). 

X548 Elyot Die/., Elate, proudely, loftyly. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q, II. X, r Or who shall lend me wings, with which 
from ground My lowly verse may loftily arise. And lift 
it selfe vnto the highest skies? 2596 Bp. W. Barlow 
Three Ser/n. ii. 89 And yet they bear ihemselues so loftily, 
as if they could liue without gods blessing and help. 
2607 Markham Caval, u. (1617) 82 To ride your horse., 
amongst short gorsse or whinnes is exceeding good, ..to 
make a horse trot loftilie and cleanly. 1641 Bf.ST Farm. 

(Surtees Soc.) 4 A tuppe. if hee bee kept loftilyand in 
lu>t, is sayd to be sufficient fbr fortie or fiftie ewes. 1665 
Boyle Occas. ReJI. Wks. (1848) p. xxi, A Strain worthy of 
the same pen, that so loftily describes the Destruction of 
Tjoy- X744 OzcLL tr. Brantome's Sp. Rhodomontades 65 
The Emperor .. carried it .. loftily on account of his late 
victory. 1883 Eng. Illustr. Mag. Nov. 74/1 Ely cathedral 
..stands loftUy grave and majestic. XM3 R. W. Dixon 
Mano n- iv. 74 We came upon him riding loftily. 


I 


Iioftiuess (l/'*ftines). [f. Lofty a. -i- -ness.] 
The attribute of being lofty, in senses of the adj. 

1548 Elyot Did., Elatio, loftynesse, hautenesse. 1560 
Bible [Genev.) Isa, ii, 17 The loftines of men shalbe abased. 
2607 Markham Caz>al. it. (1617) 198 Gallop the siraite 
ring about with a little more firme lofiinessc. x6xo Bar- 
rough Metk. Physick iv. ii. (2639) 229 Their face is red, 
and there is a loftinesse of the pulses. 2663 Butler Hud, 
1. i. gr His speech, In loftiness of sound, was rich. 
a 1677 Barrow IFks. (1686) III. xxii. 248 He [Solomon] did 
himself compose above a thousand songs; whereof one yet 
extant declareth the loftiness of his fancy. 2782 Gibbon 
Decl. < 5 * F. XXXI. in. 218 The loftiness of these buildings., 
was the cause of frequent and fatal accidents. 2822 Lamb 
Elia Ser. i. On Some Old Actors, Bensley. .threw over the 
part an air of Spanish loftiness. <7x840 J. H. Newman 
Hist. Sk, Ser. ill. (2873) 194 Martin gained more by loftiness 
than others by servility. 1B84 Manch. Exam. 27 Nov. 5^5 
A.. chamber.. 160 feet long. .and of a corresponding lofti- 
ness. 2885 Sir W. M, Conway in Mag, Art Sept. 463/1 
Men . .of dignity of thought and loftiness of feeling, 

b. Used as a mock title of dignity. 

*599 Broughton's Let. vit. 21 Were he .so vnlearned, as 
your Loftines makes him. 

ILofting Orhin), vhl. sb. [f. Loft sb, or v, -h 
-ING 1.] 

1 . concr. A roofing, ceiling, or flooring. Obs. exc. 
dial, and in Alittivg. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (2822) II. 388 Quhen ony 
preis of horsmen come aboue the said fowseis the lofting 
suld brek. 2603 Owen Pembrokesk. (1891) 76 Tymber to 
serve for loftinges and roffes. X640-X Kirkcudbr. War-, 
Comm. Min. Bh. (1855) 66 That the sklait roofe of the hows 
and batlement thairof be taken downe with the lofting 
thairof. 1851 Greenwell Coaldrade Terms Ntrrlhumb. 
Dwr/;. 35 wood,. placed upon the topof the ordinary 

balks or crowntrees used in timbering through a fallen place, 
for the purpose of keeping up the loose stones. 

2 . Golfl 'rhe action of the vb. Loft (sense 3). 
1895 Westm. Gas. 4 Feb. 8/2 Golfers who can skate 

should be proficient at bandy, in which lofting is a most 
desirable accomplishment. 

3 . attrib. and Comb . ; lofting-iaon, a golf-club 
used to loft a ball. 

2887 Sir W. G. Simpson Golf sz Lofting irons are more 
light-headed, x^* Ceiitury Mag. Aug. 6^ The approach 
should always be a lofiing-stroke. 

IioffcleSS (Ip’ftles), a. [f. Loft sb, -f- -less.] 
Tliat has no loft or upper story. 

2892 Atkinson Moorland Par. (1892) aa These two one- 
Toomed loftless dens. 

fLo'ftly, adv. Obs. rare“^, [f. Loftit. + 
-ly^.] -hoFTiLY adv, 

JS^ SiDHEvAs/rophel ^ S/ella Song vi. v, Musicke more 
loftly [1591 lustie] swels In speeches nobly placed. 

!Lofty ( 1 ^'fti), a. [f. Loft sb. (in on lofty aloft) 

-h -Y 

The word occurs first in figurative applications, and even 
when literal has always had an emotional or rhetorical 
character.) 

1 , Extending to a great height in the airj of 
imposing altitude, towering. 

Said of mountains, trees buildings, rooms ; not of persons, 
though lo/iy stature is a common phrase. 

2500 Spenser F. Q. t. ix. 13 Forwearied with my sportes, 
I did alight From loftie steed. ^ 2593 Shaks. Lucr. ti 6 q 
The Barke pild from the loftie pine, His leaues will wither, 
and his sap decay. x6ir Bible /sa. Ivii. qVpon a loftie and 
high mountaine hast thou set thy bed. 2646 Crashavv 
Asstimpt. Our Lady 32 Each loftyest tree Bowes low'st 
his leauy top, to look for thee. 2756-7 tr- Keysler's Traz>. 
(1760) 1. 508 The baptistery.. is a large and lofty octangular 
structure. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776} 1 . 146 The plains 
are extensive ; and the mountains remarkably lofty, 1791 
CowpER Iliad 11. 268 Antenor’s valiant son Of loftiest 
stature. 2823 Rutter Fonihill 19 The loftiest apartment 
which domestic architecture can present, probably, in the 
world! 283s Thirlwall Greece 1 . 21 The lofty and pre- 
cipitous rock . . on which stood the citadel of Corinth. iSSa 
Pae Eustace 6 Fading away into the loftier Highland 
hlountains. 

f b. Lofty tricks', acrobatic feats, tumbling. Obs. 
[1567 Turberv- Ovid's Epist.Y\vi}\i, Then did mywanton 
tricKs and lofty mounting, more, .delight thy mindc .1 2603 
ELonioMontaignei. xxv. ifisa B. Jonson Masque of A ugurs. 

C. Of flight : Soaring to a great height. Of the 
brow : Imposingly high. 

2738 Wesley Psalms cxlvii. ii, Ye Birds of lofty Wing, 
On high his Praises bear. 1798 Landor Gebir ii. iS 4 
The kingly brow, arched lofty for command. 

2 . In figurative and immaterial applications, a. 
Haughty, overweening, proud. *}• Const. 

c 1485 Dighy Myst., Mary Magd. 944 Whan I loke on 
Jady, I am lofty as the lyon, 2561 T. Hoby tr. Casiiglione's 
Courtyer m. (1577) Rja, Bearint: themselues lofty of their 
beautyeandworthynesse. C2S86 C’tess Pembroke Fs. cxxxf, 
A lofty hart, a lifted eye Lord thou dost know I never bare. 
26x1 Bible Isa. ii. 12 The day of the Lord of hostes shall bee 
vpon euery one that is proud and loftie. iCStDrydesA/s.^- 
Ackit. 516 Cow’ring and Quaking at a Conq'ror’sSword, But 
Lofty to a Lawful Prince Restor'd. x7i*-3 Pope Guardian 
Na 4 F 2 A lofty gentleman, whose air and gait discovered 
when he had published a new book. 1787 Mad. 'D'Arblay 
Diary 22 Aug., He appeared very lofty, and highly 
affronted. 2868 Freeman Norm.^ Cong. (1876) II. App. 
601 Several particulars are worked in with a lofty contempt 
for chronology. 1873 Black Pr. Thule viii. 223 Inclined 
to treat everybody ..with a sort of lofty good humour. 

absol. 1597 j. Payne Royal Exch. 28 Sum tymes the 
prowde and loftie do walke there to be sene in there heyght 
and braverie. 2622 Bible Isa. v. 25 The eyes of the loftie 
shall be humblwl. 

b. Exalted in dignity, rank, character, or quality. 


LOG. 


Of expectations, aims, desires : Directed to high 
objects. 

1x4. . : see Loft a.] 2548 Elyot Diet., Excelsus, hyghe 
or great, loftjy haute, noble. 2586 Day Eng. Secretaty 
(1625) 129 Their estate (being peraduenlure loftie, and of 
power to command or sway ouer vs) uill not admit by 
writling to intermeddle with their action'? [etc.). 2622 

Bible /sa.^ Ivii. 15 Thus saiih the High and loftie One 
that inhabiteth etemiiie. 1776 Gibbon Decl. <5- P\ xii. 
1 . 246 These lofty expectations were, however, soon dis- 
appointed. 2849 M ACAULAY Hist. Eng. iv. 1 . 501 The courage 
of the survivor was sustained by an enthusiasm as lofty as 
any that is recorded in martyrolog3’. 2857 Buckle Ciz'iliz. 
1 . xi. 646 How can they, constantly occupied with their 
lofty pursuits have leisure for such inferior matters ? 1874 
Soc. Life Greece \i\i. zyt The moral teaching of 
Euripides, of Socrates, and of the more lofty Sophists, was 
making sure and^ silent progress. 2877 E R. Condlr Bas. 
Faith V. 203 It is man’s nobility, not his defect, that the 
most lofty and commanding part of him is his moral nature. 
2878 E. Jenkins Haverhoime 61 Heir to one of the loftiest 
of the English peerages. 

c. 01 compositions or utterances (hence occas. 
of ■writers or speakers) : Elevated in style or senti- 
ment ; sublime, grandiose. 

2565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Ejfero, Elaiis verbis in* 
iensa oratio, a lofty and highe stile. 2577 J. Knewstub 
Confutation (1579) ’’•5 b, They set forth their trifling and 
halfepeny doctrines with loftie and high phrases of speech. 
2590 Spenser F. Q., Verses to Ld. Buckhurst, In loftie 
numbers and heroine stile. 262* Brinsley Lud, lAt. 294 
They may proceed .. from the lowest kind of verse in the 
Eclogues, to something a loftier in the Georgies. 2637 
Milxon Lycidas ii He knew Himself to sing, and build 
the lofty rhyme. 2640 Wilkins A^rto /’/ane/ (1707I i. 248 
His Book (Job) is more especially remarkable for lofty Ex- 

? ressions. 169a Atterb, On Ps, 1. 14, Serm. 1726 I. 32 
’herefore is the hymn it self so lofty and moving. 2704 Pope 
Windsor For. 280 The shades where. .lofty Denham sung. 
2875 Jowett P/aio (cd. 2) 111 . 88 About which [astronomy] 

I am willing to speak in your lofty strain, 

d. Of majestic sound. 

1596 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. ii. 98 Sound all the lofty 
Instruments of Warre. 1824 Wokdsw. White Doe Ryl. i. 
38 With one consent the people rejoice Filling the church 
with a lofty voice. 

i'S. 01 the wind, the sea : jssHighio. Ohs. 

1600 Hakluyt Voj^. (i8ro) III. 236 It is very hard to 
find it when the wind is lofty. 2745 P. Thomas yml. 
Anson's Voy. 246 Such a lofty and dangerous Sea as I have 
seldom seen. 

4 . dial. * Massive, superior’ Dial. Dict.y 

referring to Sleigh, Derbysk. Gloss. 1S65), f Of 
sheep : Stout, in good condition. 

2641 Best Farm. Bhs, (Surtees Soc.) 2 Yett is it a customu 
with many, .to clowte their bhearinges to hinder them from 
tuppinge, that by this meanes they may make them more 
lofty sheepe. 1778 Prvce Min. Comuo. 324 Lofty Tin, in 
contradistinction to FJoran Tin, for Lofty Tin is richer, 
massive, and rougher. 

5 . Comb. a. In syntactical combs, with pres, 
pples., as loftydookingy •sounding', b. in para- 
synthetic derivatives, as lof/y-keadcd, •ktttnoured, 
•Jiueogedy •minded, •necked, -paced, -peaked, -plumed, 
-roofedt -windowed. Also f lofty-like aav., as ii 
placed on high. 

x6io Holland Camderis Brit. i. 290 That with their 
•loftie-beaded topsreach to the cloudy skie. 2622 CoTcn., 
Madamoiselle de cinquanie pour ..may be applyed 
to the *lofiie-humorea wife of an extorting Vsurer. 2604 
S. Grahame Pass, Spark E 4, Man climbes aboue the 
course of such conceate, That *^loftie like, they loath to 
look below. 2872 Browning Balaust. Wks. 1896 I. 655/1 
Both ,. *Jofty.lineaged, each of us Born of the best. 2755 
ShebbeARE Lydia (1769) I. 283 His great Creator., 
beholds with equal favour the creeping ant, and *lofty- 
looking Briton. 1622 Cotcr., Orgueillcux, . . hautie, 
■"loftie-minded. 2791 Boswell Johnson I. 93 note. That 
lofty-minded man. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, itr. 125 
The Colt, that for a Stallion is designed .. *loftyneck’d, 
Sharp headed, -Barrel belly’d, broadly back’d. 1796 Cole- 
ridge Lett. (1895) 210 He does not po-?sess opulence of 
imaginative *lofty-paced harmony. 2844 J, Tomlin Mission. 
y'r«/2.272 A*lofty-peaked mountain, 1591 Shaks, 1 Hen.VI, 

V. iii. 25 Now the time is come, 'J'hal France must 
vale her ’'lofty-plumcd Crest. 2848 B.D. k\.s\\ Aristoph, 
Clouds I. iv, *jLofty-roofed fanes, and marble-built portals, 
1777 Potter yEschylsts, Prometheus chain'd 23 Woes like 
the>e Are earnings of the *lofty-sounding tongue. 2777 T. 
Warton PoejHs 63 Along the *Iofty.window’d hall The 
storied tapestry was hung. 


t IiOf-WOrd. Obs. Forms; 4luff0-, luve-, 4-5 
love-word, [f^, Lof -h Word. The forms show 
a confusion with Love j^. 1 ] Praise. 

<2x300 Cursorial. 2545 Mikel it was Jjat lufleivord Jan hat 
abram gat o mani man. Ibid. 10614 Sua wex hir loue- 
word and hir fame. Ibid. 28383, I.. to gleumcn cald and 
to ioglere. In tent }rai suld me luueworde here. 

IiOg (Ipg), Forms : 4-6 logge, 7-8 logg, 

6- log. [Late ME. logge\ of obscure origin; cf. 
the nearly synonymous Clog sb., which appears 
about the same time. 

Not from ON. Idg felled tree (f. OTcut. ® 
v’ariant of ^leg* Lie r.l), which could only S* , ,j *_ 
in mod. Eng. The conjecture that the word 
from a later stage of Scandinavian (mod. Nor - 
dbl. due To the Norw.gi:.!. ”t;,' orphont 

out plausibility, but is open to f arose 

logical grounds. It is most likely ma^iee by 

Jattejms to express 

a word of appropriate sound. ^ ,hc word has 

•dull; see also Luo ih and r. In . ^ 

passed from Eng. into mnny other tangs. . r. iisrn, u ., 

Da. log, Sw. 
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LOG. 


1 . gen. 

1 . A bulky mass of wood ; now usually an unhewn 
portion of a felled tree, or a length cut off for use 
as firewood. In the log-, in an unhewn condition. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xvir. xlv. 630 pe frute 
Jjereof fallej7..but he be..ilrailled \v* logges [L. lignis\ Sz 
yardes as it were a vine. 1481-90 Hcytuard Househ, Bks. 
(Roxb. Club) 35s My Lord paied..[for] nj. lodes of belet, 
and iij. lodes of logges . . xviij. 5, 1490 Caxton Etieydos 
xlvi. 139 The hardy knyghtcs. .casted vpon theym grete 
logges sharpe yron atte the ende. 1525 Churc/nv. 

Ace. Heybrid^e-t Essex (Nicholls 1797) 173 Paide to Adrewe 
of Braxted, for a logge td. 1540-^ Croke Ps. (Percy Soc.) 
44 If one of his hate, Byfore the Jogge or stone wold Jey, 
His purpose shall cumme all to late, 1545 Rates Custom^ 
ho. b, Dogion logges the hundreth peces vii. viii /4 1561 
X.NoR TotJ Calvitis Inst. i. 23 b, I was som time a figtree log, 
a block that serued for nought, c 1600 Day BednallGr. 
It. ii, (1881) 38 Wol’t say I lye? thou had.st as good eata load 
of logs. 1610 Shaks. Temp. iti. i. 17, I would the lightning 
had Burnt vp those Logs that you are enioynd to pile, 
a 1700 Dryden OvitTs Met. viii. Meleager 253 There lay a 
Log unlighted on the Hearth. x8oo Colqohoun Comm. 
Thames \. 27, 250 of the Timber Ships are laden with Logs, 
1850 Ternvson In Mem. cvii, Bring in great logs and Jet 
them lie, To make a solid core of heat. 1857 Thoreau 
Maine IP. (1804) 196 The largest pine belonging to his firm 
. .was worth ninety dollars in the log. 1900 Blacken, hlag. 
July 53/2 The smouldering ends of logs .. gave forth a 
tingling .smoke which filled the hovel. 

and in similative phrases. Said, e.g., of 
a vessel floating helplessly (cf. mod.G. log sein to 
float helplessly), of an inert or helpless person, 
f A log in ones way : a stumbling-block, obstacle. 
To have a log to roll \ see Log-rolling. 

1579-80 North Plutarch^ Anmial (1505) 1148 Anniball.. 
knew that this great ouerthrow .. would also be a great 
logge in his way. c x6oo Tiinon 1. ti. (Shaks. Soc.) 7 Thou 
logg, thou stock, thou Arcadian beast. 1602 Marston 
Antonio's Rev. v. iv. Wks. 1856 I. 137 The saplesse log, 
that prest thy bed With an unjjleasing waight. 1622 R. 
Hawkins Poy. S. Sea 213 In this conflict, having lost all 
her mastes, and being no other then a logge in the sea. 
1812 Byron Ch. Har, u. xx, The flapping sail haul'd down 
to halt for logs like these! 1865 Daily Tel. 13 Nov. 5/2 
The Neiv York Daily Netos may have its log to roll and 
its axe to grind as well as other folks. x8S6 Stevenson 
Trens. Isl. \\. vu. 59, 1 must have slept like a log. ^ 1898 
Daily News 19 Alay 7/6 Mr. Gladstone .. pathetically 
remarked that he was now like a log. 1900 Longm. Mag. 
June 134 iHeJ struck Bill who fell like a log on the dusty 
road. 

c. Mining. (See quot.) 

x86o Eng. -S* For. Mining Gloss. (S. Staffordsh. Terms), 
Logi px Baby, a balance weight, plac^ near the end of 
the pit-rope, to prevent its running back over the pulley. 
iSSx in Raymond Mining Gloss. 

+ d. See quot (perh. confused with Lug). Obs. 
1669^ J. WoRuoGE Sysf. Agrie. (1681) 348 Log, a term 
used in some places fora cleft of Wood, and in some places 
for a long piece or Pole, by some for a small Wand or 
Switch. 

fe. Phr. To hang upon the log \ ?tobeslo\vm 
finding sale. Obs. 

^ 1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. i. 106 Something sure is in 
it, that Impostors finde such quick return for their ware, 
while Truth hangs upon the log. 

ff. In Old bt Paul’s, a block or bench on which 
serving-men sat. Obs. 

1609 Dckker Gtils Hom’hk. iv. x8. 1639 Mavne City 
Match III. iiL 31. 

2 . A heavy piece of wood, fastened to a man’s or 
beast’s leg, to impede his movements, f Also^;^, 

1589 Pas^uils Return B, Her Maiestie layeth such a 
logge vTDpon their consciences, as they ought not beare. 
axS92 H. Smith lYks. (1867) H. 4B3 Wedlock, with wife 
and children clogs, The single life, lust s heavier logs, 1837 
Ht. Martineau Soe. Amer. III. 193 They [insane negroes] 
were kept in out-houses, chained to logs. 1843 Dickens 
Mart. Chuz. xxviil, Here I am tied like a log to you. 2853 
Marsden Early Purit. 334 W. L ..was brought up before 
the same court with his chains and log at his heels. 

b. A military punishment now abolished. (See 
quots.) Obs. exc. Hist. 

*830 in Rep.Commiss. Milit. Punishments (1836) 312 The 
log . . is a punishment . . which cannot be sanctioned and is 
henceforth strictly forbidden. 1846 H. Marshall Milit. 
Misc. 205 The Log. — ^This punishment consisted of a log, 
or a large round shot, or shell, which wms connected to a 
delinquent's leg by means of a chain; and he >vas obliged 
to drag or carry this about with him. 

3 . King Log : the log which Jupiter in the fable 
made king over the frogs ; often used as the type 
of inertness on the part of rulers, as contrasted with 
the excess of activity typified by ‘King Stork *. 

1675 Crowne Country H'ii v. Dram. Wks. 1874 HI. 114 
Go, sir ! manage him, whilst I handle Log, the second King 
of frogs, that follows him. 1761 J. Wesley 7 'm/.xyan.,Thc 
custom began in the reign of king Log. 2766 Chestebp. 
Z.et. to Son ix July, I have alwaj’s owned a great regard 
for King Log. 2901 M. J. F. hl'CARniy Pive Y, Irel. 
xxiii. 330 They prefer King Log to King Stork. 

4 . pi. Australian slang. A gaol or lock-up. 
(Formerly built of logs. Cf. log-house.) 

[1802 G. Barrington Hist. N.S. lYales 284 The governor 
resolved on building a large log prison botli at Sydney and 
Paramatla.! x888' ‘ Rolf Bolduewood' Robbery under 
Arms sxv. (tSSg) 193 Let's put him in the logs. 2890 — 
Miner s Right xxx. 273 No bail allowed cither, or of course 
you needn’t havc,been ten minutes in the logs. 

II, A^aut. and derived senses. 

6. An apparatus for. ascertaining the rate of a ship’s 
motion, consisting of a thin quadrant of wood, 


loaded so as to float. upright in the water, and 
fastened to a line wound on a reel. Hence in 
phrases to heave, throw the log, (Jo sail ox calculate 
on^s way) by the log. Said also of other appliances 
having the same object 

XS74 Bqvmk Regiment /or Sea xiv. (2577) 42 b, They hale 
in the logge or piece of wood again, and looke how many 
fadome the shippe hath gone in that time. 2644 Manwavking 
Seamians Dict.s.v. Logg'litte,On& stands by with a Minut- 
glasse, while another out of the gallery lets fall the logg. 1669 
STUR.MY Mariner's Mag, iv. ii. 146 We throw the Log every 
two Hours. x686 J. Lett.^, New- Eng. 12867) 28 

Being about 50 Leagues off the Lizard., we began to sail 
by the Log. 27x9 D’Urfey Pills HI. 305 Heave the Logg 
from the Poop. 1769 Falconer Diet. MarineXs'jZeh A a 4, 
It is usual to heave the log once «vcry hour in ships of 
war. 1805 Sir E. Berry in Nicolas Disp. Nelson VII.' 
128 note. During the chace we ran per log seventy miles. 
1833 Marryat A .ytr/i/Ze (1834) I. xil 156 It’s now within 
five minutes of two bells, so we’ll heave the log and mark 
the board. 1863 BaringCould Iceland 278 Calculating 
their way by the log. 2876 Cat at. Sci. App. S. Kens, 54 
Patent Log, for measuring speed at sea; used in H, M. 
Navy. 

6 . Short for Log-book. A journal into which the 
contents of the log-board or log-slate are daily 
transcribed, together with any other circumstance 
deserving notice. 

2825 H: B. Gascoigne Nav. Fame 79 Then dowm he goes 
his daily Log to write. 2850 Scoresby Cheever's Whaie* 
man’s Adv. vi. (1859) 86 To fix the localities of whales’ 
resorts by the comparison of the logs of a vast number of 
whalers. 2883 Stevenson Treat. Isl. tv. xyiii, The captain 
sat down to ins log, and here is the beginning of the entry. 

trans/. 2875 R. F. Burton Gorilla L, (1876) 11 . 176 Had 
the writers lived, they might have worked up their un- 
finished logs into interesting and instructive matter, 
b. (See quot) 

287s Knight Diet. Mech., (Steam-engine), a tabulated 
summary of the performance of the engines apd boilers, and 
of the consumption of coals, tallow, oil, and other engineers' 
stores on board a steam-vessel. 

C, = Log-book 3. 1882 in Cassell. 

7 . Tailoring, [iransf. from 6 .] A document 
fixing the time to be credited to journeymen (who 
are paid nominally by the hour) for making each 
description of garment ; the scale of computation 
embodied in this document. 

2861 Dunn's Tailor's Labour Agency Retrospect 23 What 
is technically called a ‘log’ is agreed upon, that is a certain 
number of hours for every description of garment, and the 
wages fixed at so much per hour. ^ 2868 loM Rep. Trades 
Union Comm. 17 We [operative tailors] wointed a uniform 
time-lo^. The masters prepared a time-log, and said to us, 
‘ Here is the log, you must accept it as it U 

III. attrib. and Comb. 

8 . a. simple attributive, as (sense i) log-end, 
•fire, •mark\ (with the sense ‘made of or con- 
structed with logs’) log-booth, -bridge, ’-chamber, 
fience, f -guard, -‘hut, -road, -shanty, -tent, -trap, 
-way ; (‘ for use in deabng with logs ’) log-boom 
(B<jom sbl^ 4), -car, •chain, -railway, -sled, -sleigh, 
-stamp ; (sense 7) log-prices, -shop. 

2878 Lumberman's Gaz. 6 Apr., An addition to the wharf 
and a *log boom are being made. 2862 H. Warryat Year 
in Sweden II. 371 Two rows of weatherbeaten *log-bootbs. 
2664 First Cent. Hist. Springfield, Mass. (289^5) I. 316 
Foure acres of low lands Northwestrly from the *logg 
bridge as it is called. t88i Chicago Times ix June, I'he 
track upon which runs the *log-car. 2703 Prcnndence Rec. 
(1894) VI, 224, i *Logg chaine. 2788 M. Cutler in Li/e 
(i888> I. 401 We were turned into a hot, *log chamber, full 
of people, 1659 Gauden Tears Ch. k.ng. r. xiv. 222 The 
most heavy *log-end of Christs Cross is laid upon many of 
them. 2836 J. Abbot lYay to Do Good i. 24 They were 
stepping over a low place in the *log fence. 2878 Browning 
Poets Croisic i Praise the good *Iog-firel Winter howls 
without. 2808 Ashe Travels 1 . 302 The town.. has in its 
centre, the remains of an old *Log Guard. 2707 J. A. Gra- 
HA.M Pres. State Vermont 161 As in a former Letter I men- 
tioned the *Log Hut, I will here.. give a short account of 
its construction. 1890 * Rolf Boldrewood 'putter's Right 
vi. 61 Log-huts, with the walls built American fashion of 
horizontal tree trunks. 1859 Michigan Rep. VI. 270 The 
Jlill Company had given a list of *log-marl« under section 
eight of the act. x888 Lancet 26 May 1049/1 Tailors .. 
obtaining ‘ *log’ prices— that is, the highest rate of wages. 
2857 TkoreaU Maine IV. (1894) 125 A truck drawn by an 
ox and a horse over a rude *log-raiIwaj’ through the woods. 
iSz^ F. Wright Views (2821) 254 A *log road, or causeway, 
as It is denominated, is very grievous to the limbs. 2874 
Green Short Hist. i. § 3. 25 He made his way at last to a 
group of'*log'Shanties in ihemidsl of untiiled solitudes. 2899 
Contemp. Rev. Mar, 3B2 'ITiere are quite a number of Jewish 
coat makers working for ‘private’ or ‘*log' shops. 2878 
Lumberman's Gaz. 2 Feb. 89 He has constructed a road of 
ice. .on which the *Iog-sIeds slip alongreadily. s&^'^Seribn. 
Mag, June 706/2 The *log-slcighs have ten, twelve, and even 
fourteen-foot bunks, or cross beams, on which the load rests. 
2878 Lumberman's Gaz. 5 Jan., Wyburn’s improved *log 
stamp is convenient for marking logs with the exact number 
of feet. 2748 H. Ellis Hudson's Bay 254 Some of the 
People were employed in cutting Fire-\Vood, others in build- 
ing ■‘Log-Tents, 2784 J, Belknap Tour White Mts. (1876) 
13 We saw the. .•log-traps, which ihehunters set for sables. 
277P in F, Chase Hist. Dartmouth Cp/4(z89z) I. 562 'lb 
maintain said mills by repairing the present buildings,. and 
also the *log way and necessary mill houses. 

b. objective, as (sense i) log-carrying^ -driving, 
-hauling', log-cutter, (sense 6 ) log-reading, 

c. instnimcntal, as log-lighted, d. similative, as 
log-like adj., log-wise adv. 

2898 Daily News x6 June 5/3 It is strange to hear that the 


aged poor are still at oakum-picking or *log-carr>ing. 2801 
Scribn. Mag. June 710/2 At night he must get from the 
•log<utters their count for the day. 1879 Lumhtmuuis 
Gaz. 19 Dec., The dam will be used for flowage and ■*((». 
driving purpo.ses. 2893 Scribtu Ma^. June 706/2 There u 
great strife between the teamsters in making •log-^ulin-^ 
records. ^2847 Eliza Cook Gray-haired Dec. iii, ITit 
•log-lighted hall. x6oz Marston Antonio's Rev. t. v.Mj] 
1856 I. 86 A chainc that’s fixt Onely to posies, and sense- 
lesse *log-like dolts. 2880 Lumbetynati's Gaz. 7 Jan! a3 
Next come the * *log-makers', working in gangs of three or 
four, each with its * chief*. 2^1 Blackiv. Mag. Oct. 476/1 
The modem navigator has buried the best part of his astro, 
nomy under a heap of dead reckonings and •log-readings. 
2870 Browning Halbert ^ Hob 37 So •Jogwise ., Was he 
pushed, a very log. 

9 . Special combs. : log-beam (see quot.); log- 
boar^ a hinged pair of boards on which the 
particulars of a ship’s log are noted for transcrip- 
tion into the log-book ; log-butter, ‘ a drag-saw 
for butting, i.e. cutting off square the ends of 
logs * (Knight) ; log-buttings, the ends thus col 
oft'; log-cabin, a small house built of rough logs; 
also attrib. ( U*S?) in log-cabin quilt (cf. log-homt 
quilting below) ; log-camp « logging-camp (see 
Logging vbl. sb.) ; log-canoe, one hollowed out 
of a single tree; log-chip = log-ship ; log-cock, 
‘ one of the many local names in North America 
of Ficus pileaius (Woodpecker) ’ (Newton) ; log- 
crop, the quantity of logs hewn in one season; 
log-fish a fish of the U.S. coast, Liras perci- 
formis\ log-frame, ‘a name for a saw-mill’ 
(Knight) ; log-glass (see quot. 1858); log-head 
= Blockhead 2 ; t log-headed a., having a head 
like a log; log-house, a house built of logs; 
in early use ( U. S.) applied to a prison ; also 
attrib, in log-house quilling (see quot) ; log- 
juice slang [cf. Logwood 2, noie\ cheap port 
wine ; log-knot, a knot made in a log-line 
to indicate a specified length ; log-line, a line 
of 100 fathoms or more to which the log is 
attached; also the sort of line used for this 
purpose ; log-man, + (a) one employed to cany 
logs ; (b) one employed in cutting and cari)'- 
ing logs to a mill (local U,S,)\ log*perch, a 
freshwater fish, Pcrcina caprodes, of N. America; 
log-pocket, a basin or pool in which logs collect; 
log-reel (see quot.) ; log-runner, an Australian 
bird of the genus Orthonyx (Morris) ; log-run- 
ning, the operation of setting logs afloat down the 
side-streams, or conveying logs to the saw-mill ; 
log-ship, also log-chip (see quot.) ; log-slate, a 
double slate u^ed instead of the log-board \ log- 
work, (a) the arrangement of logs in the walls 
of a house or other building ; (^) the keeping of 
the log or log-book (sense 6). 

1884 Knight Did. Mech. Suppl., *Log‘Beavt, the travel- 
ing frame in which a log lies and travels in a saw-mill. 
2669 Stormy Mariner's Mag. iv. ii. 146 Ne.\t we will work 
the Courses of the *Log-board. 2833 Marryat P. Simple 
(1834) 1 . xii. 256 O’Brien reported the rale of sailing to 
the master, marked it down on the log-board, and then 
returned. 2867 Smyth Sailor's JVord-bk., Log-board. 
2B79 Lumberman's Gaz. 25 Oct., A machine that would 
utilize .. *Log Buttings. 2850 Lyell 2nd Visit U. S. 
11. 427 I’he husband will fell limber, run up a *lo^ 
cabin, and receive ready money from the steam-boats, 
which burn the wood. 2887 Harper's Mag. Dec. ^6/1 Re- 
luctantly she slipped her book under the •log-cabm quilt, 
and said ‘Come in’. 2857 Thoreau Maine IV. (2894) iBo 
My companion inclined to go to the*log-campon thecarrv. 
2788 R. Futnam in hi. Cutler's Life (1888) I. 379 Our whole 
fleet consisted of. .three *log canoes of different sizes, 

G. Powers Hist. Sk. Coos 130 He took a log-canoe, and 
ascended the river to the place where Orford bridge now is. 
1846 *Log-chip [see log-shi/i). x866 Intell. Observ. No. 53. 
333 The *Log-cock (Hylatomus PHealus). 2884 J. Bur- 
roughs in Century Mag. Dec. 222/2 The log-cock, or pilcated 
woodpecker . . I have never heard drum. 1879 Lumbermans 
Gaz. 7 May, The delivery of the *Iog crop of Michig.an. 
2884 Goode, etc. Nat. Hist. Useful Aquatic Anim. J. 334 
The Black Rudder-fish — Lirus pereijormis. This fi‘'h is 
also called by the fishermen * *Log-fish ’ and * Barrel fish.* 
a 18x4 Sailor's Ret. in New Brit. Theatre n. 319 As sure as 
a can of grog, or allowance, is only left but the lime of a 
•log-glass, so sartain [sie] is to be purloin’d. 2858 Simmonds 
Diet- Trade, Log-glass, a half-minute sandglass used on 
board ship for timing the speed of sailing, by the quantity of 
line run out In a given time. 2831 Carlyle .Jiir/. Res. (1858) 
200 Not being born purely a *l^ghead {Dummkopf), thou 
hadst no other outlook. 2572 R. Edwards Damon i,- Pithias 
E iv, The *log7headed knaue. 2669 Maryland Archives 
(1S84) 1 ^- hot there be a *Logg house Prison Twenty 
ifoot Square Built . . in the Baltcmore County. 2680 N. 
Carolina Col. Rec. (1886) I. 300 Ve Deponent saw ye sd 
Mr. Miller enclosed in a Logghouse about xo or 21 foot 
square purposely built for him. 1741 Tailff.k, etc. Narr. 
Georgia (2835) 24 He threatned cverj' Person .. who .. 
claim’d their just Rights and Privileges with the Stocks, 
Whipping-Post, and Logg-Hoase. 2836 Back-woods of 
Canada 46 The log-house and shanty .. (have) been sup- 
planted by pretty frame-houses. 288a Caulfeild & Sawavd 
Diet. Ncedleu'k. 379 This, .pattern in P.atchwork is one that 
in Canada is known as Loghouse Quilting. It is. .made of 
several coloured ribbons.. arranged so as to give the ap- 
pearance of different kinds of wood formed into a succession 
of squares. 2853 ‘ C. Bede ' Verdant Green 11. iii, Mr.^ B. 
and party are discovered drinking *Iog.juice, and smoking 
cabbage-leaves, i860 in Merc. Marine Mag. VII. xi4 "Log 



LOG. 

knots Jn these. .ropes will teach the men the. .length. 1613 
M. Ridley Magn. Bodies Observing the way with the 
*Iogge.Une. 1644 Manwayring Sea^fftans Diet., A Logg- 
line. Somb call this a Minut-line. 1754 Rigging Seo 
tnatuhip I. 94 The holes, for marling the clues of sails . . 
have grommets of log-line. 1867 Smyth Sailor's WoriUbk., 
Log-line. 16x0 Shaks Temp. iii. i. 67 For your sake Am 
I this patient *Logge-man. 1870 Daily Pleivs 16 Apr., The 
lumber business is carried on . . by the logmen. 1882 Jord.an 
■& Gilbert Fishes N. Avtsr. {Bull. V.S. Nat. Mus. III.) 
499 Pet-cina, *Log Perches. lbid.,P. caprodes. .Log Perch j 
Rock-fish; Hog-moIIy, Hog-fish. iZ-jj Lumbennan'sGaz. 
17 Nov., Adam has been built across the river, forminga '"log 
pocket. 1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, * Log-reel, the reel on 
which the log-line of a ship is wound, 1878 Lumberman's 
Gaz. 6 Apr., ' I he Green Bay A dvocale of March 28 says that 
*log-running is commencing all around. 1877 Michigan Rep. 
XXXVI. 16B It appears that the j-cale of the manufactured 
lumber exceeded the*Iog-scale. 1841 Dana Seaman's Man. 
114 Log, a line with a piece of board called the *log.ship, 
attached to it. 1846 Young A^ant. Diet. s. v. Log-line, A 
piece of board called the Log-ship or Log<hip. cx86o H. 
Stuart Seaman's Cafeck. 43 The * log-ship’, is a flat piece 
of wood in the form of a quadrant, having a sufficient 
quantity of lead inserted in the circular edge to keep it 
steadyand perpendicularin the water. 1841 Dana 
Man. 153 It is the custom for each officer at the end of his 
watch to enter upon the *log-slate. .the courses, distances, 
wind and weather during his watch, and anything of note 
that may have occurred. Once in twenty-four hours the 
mate copies from this slate into the log-book. ‘ X7at J. 
Baxter m Nc^u Eng. Hist, Gen. Reg. (1867) XXI. 57 
AH Hands went briskly to work, to finish y* *log-work in 
y« Lower Block-house. X72S De Foe Foy. round World 
(1840) 3 Tedious accounts of their log-work, how many 
leagues they sailed every day ; where they had the winds 
[etc.]. x8s6 Olmsted Stave Slates^ xii 7 'he chimney is., 
commonly of lath or split sticks, laid up like log-w'ork and 
plastered with mud. 

II Log (Ipg, lottg'i, jA .2 Also 6 logg. [Heb. jb 
/!§■.] A Hebrew measure for liquids ; the twelfth 
part of a bin ; = about three quarters of a pint. 

1530 Tindale Lev. xiv, 24 And let the preast take .. the 
lo&ge [Vulg. sexiarium, Wyel. sextariej i6ir log] of oyle. 
1755 in Johnson; and in mod. Diets. 

Log (Ifg), K.f [f. Log -ri.l] 

1 . traits, "f a. To bring (a tree) to the condition 
of a log ; to deprive of branches {ois.). b. To cut 
(timber) into logs. 

^ 1699 Dampier yoy, IL n. 80 A Tree, .so thick that after 
it is log'd it remains still too great a Burthen for one hfan. 
1836 Backwoods o/Cafiada roi After the tree.s have been 
chopped, cut into lengths, drawn together, or logged, as we 
call It. 1848 Thoreau Maine W. <1894) 26 Only a little 
spruce and hemlock beside had been logged here. 
absol. X830 Galt Lawrie T. tit. il. (1849) 87 The settlers 
. . were busy logging and burning. 1848 Thoreau Maine 
JI'. (1894) 97 We turned our ba^ on Chesuncook, which 
McCausUn had formerly logged on. x87a Michigan Rep. 
XXXVXI. 408 He was logging on the.. Manistee River. 

2 . To lay cut (a road; with a layer oMogs, 
\ZQ%ScribfiePs Mag. June 706/1 Road-makers logout the 

road to Its proper width. 

8. f a. irans. Of water : To lie in (a sliip) so as 
to reduce it to the condition of a log ; in quot. alfsol. 

X7Sr Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) IV. bexxvi. to Several . 
feet of under-water logging in her hold, 
b. intr To lie like a log. 
a 18x3 A ^ylLS0N Foresters Poet. Wks. (1846) 269 By slow 
degrees the sinking breezes die, And on the smooth still flood 
we logging lie. 1864 [see Logging ppi. a.^]. 

*}' 4 . Jf/l. To inflict on (a soldier) the punishment 
of the log (see Log 2 b). Obs. 

x8x6 C James Milit. Diet. (ed. 4) s.v., To Log..\s a 
punishment which is inflicted in some dragoon or hussar 
regiments for indisciplined and disorderly conduct. 

5 . Naiit. To enter (esp. the distance run by a 
ship) in a log or log-book; hence to record. 
Also with down, up. 

1823 J. F. Cooper Pioneers xxxiv. (1869) 149/2 I’ve logged 
many a hard thing against your name. 1852 Blackw. 
Mag. LXXII. 94 He has just logged down, in a plain 
manner, what he noticed on the road. x8So N. H. Bishop 
^ Months Sneak-Box 106, I .. Went into camp behind an 
island, logging with pleasure my day’s run at sixty-seven 
miles. 1884 Pall Mall G. 6 Oct. 8 The weather was logged 
at midnight, * Light, clear, passing showers 
absol. 1863 \V. C. Baldwin A/r. Hunting I have 
got on very slowly since logging up last. 

b. Of a vessel ; To traverse (a certain distance) 
by log-measurements. 

1883 E. F. Knight Cruise Falcon (1887) 3® This day we 
logged i6o miles. 1892 Daily Tel. 29 Dec. 5/1 In one day 
she hardly logged as much as a hundred knotts. 

c. To enter the name of (a man as an offender) 
in a log-book, with a penalty attached. Hence, 
to fine. 

1889 Times 10 Sept. 10/5 The understanding .. was that 
the penalties for loggingshould not be enforced. 1892 Pall 
Mall G. 30 Aug. 2/1 Taken before the captain on the bridge 
and * logged' to the extent of from five to twenty shillings. 
1892 Labour Commission Gloss., Logging offences, the 
entering . . in the ‘ official log ' of British vessels of offences 
committed by members of the crew. 1899 F, T. Bullen 
Log Sta-Viax/ 280 I'll log ye to-morrow. 
t6. inlr. ? To be ‘ like a log’, be sluggish. Obs. 
1622 Mabbe tr. Alemnus Guzman dAlJ^. 11. 133 Which 
kinde of Phrase, your old women in Spaine vse to their 
children, when they goe sneakingly and fearfully about any 
businesse. Anda, anda, tjuepare^e que vas a hurtar',^ Get 
thee gone, get thee gone, thou goest logging and dreamingly 
aTOut it, as if thou wentest a filching. 

7 . Austral. Mining. To log up\ To make a log 
support for the windlass. 
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*890 ‘Rolf Boldrewood* V. 54 Wc,.had 

logged up and made a start with another shaft. 

p Onomatopoeic. Ci. rog, 
Rock v.'\ traits. To rock, move to and fro. b. 
intr. To oscillate. 

1808 PoLWHELEC^^;^ftr/^-.£«g•. Poe. 45 This enormous 
mass, from its peculiarity of position, may be easily logged 
to and fro. W. Cornwall Gloss., Log, to oscillate. 
Log, dial, lorm of Lug (worm). 

Log, short for LoGAUiTHir, 

Logan Ijerary (lp“*gan be*ri). [Named after 
Judge Logan, U.S.A,, by whom it was first grown.] 
A fruit obtained by a cross between the raspberry 
and blackberry. 

X900 speaker xi/iMr. Forrester.. showed me some 
very fine hybrids, called Logan berries, between the rasp- 
berry; and the blackberry. 1902 Daily Chron. 28 Mar. 2/3 
The blackberry, the loganberry, the wineberr)', and allied 
fruits. 

Loganite (Ii?“*ganait). Alin. [Named by T. S. 
Hunt, 1851, in honour of Sir N^.Logan^ An 
altered hornblende, near penninite in composition. 

1865 Carpenter in Intell. Observ. No. 40. 286 Loganite 
(dark-green silicate of magnesia). 

Logan-stone (V*gansti?Mn). Also loggan- 
stone, logan. [L hgan = Logging ppl. a.- + 
Stone.] A rocking-stone. 

1759 B. hlARTiN Nat. Hist. Eng. I. Cornzuall 4 This 
stone ..was a Logan or Rocking-stone. xBoS Polwhele 
Cornish-Eng. Poc. 45 Logan, shaking. A logan stone, a 
rocking moving stone. [1824 ; see Locctna ppt.a?\ 1826 
Carrington Darimoor66 Near the edge Of the loud brawl- 
ing stream a Logan stands Haply self-poised. 1831 Fon- 
BLANQUE Eng. under 7 Admimstr. 11837) II. 79 Like the 
Logan stones, which the finger of a child may move. 1859 
H. Kingsley G. Hamtyn xxxiy. (1000) 181/2 Strong as your 
famous lieutenant who capsized the logan stone. i88x J. 
Hawthorne Fort. Foot 1. xv, The big loggan-stone that had 
stood in front.. was upset, and fallen into the gulley. [1881: 
see L<iGGiNC^//.n.*] 

LogaOBOlC (Ipgaif'dik), a: [ad. late L. logace- 
diciis, ad. Gr. XoyaoiSuc-dr, f. Xdy-or speech, prose 
-t-dotSiJ song (as standing between the rhythm of j 
prose and of poetry).] Epithet of various metres 
in which dactyls are combined with trochees. 
Also quasi-J'^M a logaoedic verse. 

1844 Major Guide Gr. Trag. (ed. 2) 159 The Glyeoneus, 
tvhich has a logacedic order 1855 Linwood Grvek Tragic 
Metres"j(; Anapaestic Logaotdics are identical in their rhythm 
with Logacedic Dactyls. *879 J. W. White tr. Schmidt's 
RAyihntie ^ Metric f 21. 6$ Chorees and fogaoedics can be 
extended to Series of six measures. 1883 Jebb (Bdiptis 
Tyran. Inirod. 72 The essential difference between choreic 
and logaoedic rhythm is that of ictus. 

tLo’garism. Obs. [Corruption of Logarithm, 
after sbs. in -ism.] s=Logabithm (in the earlier 
quots. used blunderingly). 

1630 Brathwait Eng. Gcntlem. (1641) Ep. Ded., If any 
one be minded to learn the .. art of Braebygraphie, Steno- 
graphic, Logarisme or any Art whatsoever. 1649 G. Daniel 
Tnuareh., Hen. IP, xix, Diuision (whose Arethmeticke 
Makes but a Logarisme to perplex I’hc world). x6^ Cocker 
in Lend. Cos. No. 1985/4 His Artificial Arithmctick, shew- 
ing the Genesis and Fabrick of Xx)garisms. 

Logarithm (l^'garijj’m). Math. Also 7 erron. 
logorythm. [ad. mod.L. hgariihm-us (Napier, 
1614), f. Gr. Ady-or word, proportion, ratio + api&^os 
number. 

Napier does not explain his view of the literal meaning of 
logarithmus. It is commonly taken to mean ‘ratio-number 
and as thus interpreted it is not inappropriate, though its 
fitness is not obvious without explanation. Perhaps, how- 
ever, Napier may have used Adyw merely in the sense of 
‘reckoning’, ‘calculation’ (cf. Logistic).] 

One of a paiticular class of arithmetical functions, 
invented by John Napier of Merchiston (died 1617), 
and tabulated for use as a means of abridging cal- 
culation. The essential property of a system of 
logarithms is that the sum of the logarithms of 
any two or more numbers is the logarithm of their 
product. Hence the use of a table of logarithms 
enables a computer to substitute addition and sub- 
traction for the more laborious operations of multi- 
plication and division, and likewise multiplication 
and division for involution and evolution. 

The word is now understood to refer only to systems in 
which the logarithm of any number is x, a being a con- 
stant which IS called the base of the system. The logarithms 
(of sines) tabulated by Napier himself were not logarithms 
in this restricted sense, but were functions of what are now 
called the Napierian (also Neperian),kyperbolic, or natural 
logarithms, the base of which, denoted by the symbol e or 
fiia 2’7i828-f-. This system is still in use for analytical 
investigations, but for common purposes the system used is 
that invented by Napier's friend Henry Briggs (died 1630), 
the base of which is 10; the Briggsian or Briggian 
logarithms are aUo known as common or decimal logarithms. 

For binary, Gaussian logarithm, see the adjs. Logistic 
logarithms (see quot. 1795) ; also called proportional 
logarithms. 

In mathematical notation 'the logarithm of' is expressed 
by the abbreviation ‘log' prefixed to numeral figures or 
algebraical sj'mbols. mien necessary, the ba^e of the 
system is indicated by adding an inferior figure : thus 
* logio a ’ means * the logarithm of a to the base 10 '. 

(1614 Napier tjiile\ Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonis 
descriptio. . .J 1615-16 H. Briggs in Ussker’sLeii. (1686)36 
Napper, Lord of Markinstop, hath set my Head and Hands 
a Work, with his new and admirable Logarithms. x6x6 
E. Wright tr. NapiePs Logarithmus Ded., This new j 


course of Logarithmes doth cleane take away all’ the 
difficuliye that heretofore hath beene in matbematicall 
wlculations.^ X63X Logarithm. Arithm. i. xThe 

Logar. of x iso. Ibid. 2 The of proper fractions is 
Defective. 1632 B. Jonson Magn. Lady 1. 1, Sir Interest., 
will tell you instantly, by Logorythmes, The utmost profit of 
a stock imployed. 1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar, Matheseos 
X 73 Mr. Halley. .has.. drawn a very curious Method for 
Constructing Logarithms. X795 Hutton Math. Diet. s.v. 
Logarithms, Logistic Logarithms, are certain Logarithms 
of sexagesimal numbers or fractions, useful in astronomical 
calculations. 1827 Scott Napoleon VI, 80 Bonaparte said 
that his favourite work was a book of logarithms. cx86s 
in Circ. Set. I. 519/1 This advantage, which the base ro has 
over any other, was first seen and applied by Briggs.. ; the 
logarithms are, therefore, sometimes called the ‘ Briggian 
Logarithms 

Logarithiual (Ifjgari’Jjmal), a. rare. [f. Lo- 
garithm + -al.] = LoGARtTHMre. 

1630 R. Delamain Grammalogia 'I’o Rdr., To shadow 
out to the more learned the quintessence of thh Logarylh- 
mall projection in Circles. 1849 Freese Comm. Class-bk. 
90 By logarithmal numbers. 

t Logari'tliinaucy. Ohs. rarc—^, [f. Logak- 
ITHM + -!f AKcr.] (See quot.) 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. xix. 165 Logarithmancy, [or 
divining] by Loganthmes. 

tliOgarithine’tic, O. Ols.rare~°. =next. 

1721 in Bailey, 1775 in Ash. 

Logaritlmietical (IpgariJjme tlkal), a. ? Obs. 
[f. Logaeithm, on the analogy of AeithmeticaL.] 
= Log AiiiTiiJiic. 


x6_21 W. Jameson Account of John Neper’sLogarith- 
metical Tn'ginometriae (in 2nd Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 

I 201). 2685 J. Hawkins Cocker's Decimal Aritk. n. i. 205 
I Logarithmetical Arithmctick is an Artificial use of numbers, 
invented for ease in Calculation, 1690 Leybourn Curs. 
Math. 191 Logarithmetical or Proportional Scales. xSza 
New Monthly AJag, XI. 416 Ye who learn logarithmetical 
rules at Cambridge. 

Hence IiOgaritliine*ticaUy adv. 

X77^tn Ash. rxSso Rudim. Navi^. (Weale) 144 The sliding 
rule IS. .graduated logaritbmeCicall)'; 

Logarithmic (iFgari'Jimik), a. (and sb.) A/al/i. 
[f. Logarithm + -lo. Cf. F. logariihmique.l 
A. aiij. Of or pertaining to logarithms. Also 
in logarithmic sine, tangent, secant, etc., used (some- 
what incorrectly) to denote the logarithm of the 
function named ; opposed to natural. 

Logarithmic curve (or line), a curve having its ordinates 
in geometrical progression and its abscissas in arithmetical 
progression, so that the abscissas are the logarithms of the 
corresponding ordinates. Logntithmic ellipse, hyperbola 
(see quots. 1851). Logarithmic spiral, a spiral which inter* 
sects all its radiants at the same angle. 

1698 Keill Exam. Th. Earth (1734) 243 The Applicate 
of the Logarilbmick curve DEF. 2706 JV# Jones 
Palmar, Matheseos 261 'Fhe Curve describ’d by their In- 
tersection is called the Ixsgarithmic Line. .. A Point from 
the Extremity thereof, moving towards the Centre with 
a Velocity decreasing in a (geometric Progre.ssion, will 
generate a Curve called the Logarithmic Spiral, 1752 
Robertson in Phil. Trans. XLVHI. xoo Now subtract the 
logarithmic versed sines of such degrees, .as are intended to 
be put on the scale, from the logarithm versed sine of iBo**, 
X797 Eneycl. Brit. 11.423/2 Constructing logarithmic tables 
to facilitate their [rc. astronomers] calculations. 2851 J. 
Booth Elliptic Integrals Pref., I have named jhem (two 
curves) the spherical parabola, and the logarithmic ellipse. . . 
The latter [may be traced] on a paraboloid of revolution. 
Ibid. 159 If a right cylinder, standing on a plane hyperbola 
as a base, be .substituted for ibe elliptic cylinder, the curve 
of intersection with the paraboloid may be named the loga- 
rithmic hyperbola. 1878 Clifford Elem. Dynamic i. 78 A 
point is said to have logarithmic motion on a straight line 
when the distance from a fixed point on the line is equally 
multiplied in equal times. i88x Maxwell Electr. t^Magn. 
II. 347 Another point which moves with uniform angular 
velocity in a logarithmic spiral. 

b. Peitaining to the logarithmic curve. 

1875 R. F. Martin tr. Havrez' Winding Mack. 17 A 
round steel rope of logarithmic form .. would weigh only 
1594 kilogs. 

B. sb. = Logarithmic curve or line. 

2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v.. Let AVD be a logarith- 
mic, and its ordinates AB, VC, DQ. 1797 Brougham in 
Phil. Trans. LXXXVIII. 396 'I’he common logarithmic 
has its subtangent con-stant. 


jOgaritluttical (Vgari'Jniikal), <7. [f. as 

ec. -h-AL.] •= Logarithmic. Logariihmical scales 
ie quot. 1727-41). 

631 H. Briggs (titlei Logarithmicall Arilhmeti'ke. 1665-d 
il. Ttwhs. 1.215 TheLogarithmicalTangent-line. 2727- 
Chambers Cycl., Proportional^ scales, called also 
aritkmical scales, are ihe artificbl numbers or logar- 
ms, placed on lines, for the ease and advantage of 
Itiplying, dividing, &c, by means of compasses, 
ling-rules. 1728 PEMazuron Nezaton's Philos. 145 
i.. which is now commonly known by the name of the 
arithmical curve. 2799 Young in P/hV. trans. Xk^. }So 
e inner circle L is divided into 30x03 p.vrls, ? 

h the logarithraical parts of an octave. *®**'*. - 

R Nat. Phil. II. 47 Formulas ., more comcnient for 

arithmical calculation, 2839 Hallam Nts. ^1 * 
viii. f 8 . 7 Thus reducing the 
aking, must always exist from the 
al construction, to an almost infimtesj • - 

[ence logarithmica^ r 
;arithms: in 'The pr«=nt 

160 Pemberton in M</. 

ihods of 'of jji-cn. rSiS Horro.v 

M of n tPj'E^resyns this oqnntion lojnrilhmi- 
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LOGGEEHEAD, 


LOGAEITHMOTECHNY. 

their gold pieces have changed wouid he calcuiated iogari- 

'"’-TSjgaxitlimoteclmy. Obs. rare~<>. [ad. 
mod.L. logaritkmolcchnia (N. Mercator, t 668), f. 
logarithm-us Logaiiithm + Gr. Tixvrj art.] The art 
of calculating or making logarithms. 
yz4 in Bailey ; X775 in Asii ; and in some mod. Diets. j 

io-g-book. , , ^ 

1 . Naitt. A book in -which the particulars of a 
ship’s voyage (including her rate of progress as in* . 
dicated by the log) are entered daily from the log- I 
board. Hence iransf. and Jig., a journal of travel, j 

a 1679 Sir J. Moore Syst. Math. (1681) I. 271 A Book j 
called a TraveTse Book or Log Book. *753 Chambers C^r/. I 
Supf>., Log-bookyXiX sea, a book ruled and columned like the 
log-board. 1779 Boswell Let. to yohnson 7 Nov., My 
Chester journal . , is truly a log-book of felicity. xSaz 
Bvkon Diary Wks. (1846) 677/1 This additional page of 
life's log-book. 1889 Clark Kvsszia. Marooned {iZgo) 1^6 
The mate’s log-book was upon the table. 

2. Tailoring. =* Loo sb. 7 . 

1869 Senior tr. Comte de Paris’ Trades' Unions 169 It was 
agreed that thenceforth payment should be by piecework, 
^iccording to a tariff called the log-book. 

3 . A kind of journal of proceedings which the 
master of a public elementary school is required to 
keep. 

1872 in Rice-Wig^In fi: Graves Elan. Sch. Manager {1879) 
220 Occasional deviation-i from the table .. should be noted 
by the teacher in the log-book. Education Code 4 The 
log-book . . must be kept by the principal teacher, who is ; 
required to enter in it from time to time such events as the 
introduction of new books [etc.]. 

t lioge obs. Cant. [? Short for Horologe.] 

A watch. 

a X700 B. E, Diet. Cant. Crew, Loge, a Watch. I .suppose 
from the French tiorhge. 1725 in Hew Cant. Diet. X785 
Grose Diet. Vulgar Tongue s.v., He filed a cloy of a loge, 

. .he picked a pocket of a watch. 

II lio^e ^ [Fr. : see Lodge j^.] 

1, A booth, stall. 

1749 Chesterf. Let. 25 Apr., Misc. ^Yks. 1777 11. 357 The 
several loges are to be shops for toys, limonades, glaees, and 
other raffraichhsemens. 

2 . A * box' in a theatre or opera-house. 

^ X768 Sterne youm. I, 108 {The Rose) He told me, 
it was some poor Abbe in one ot the upper loges. 18 18 C, 
Clairmont in Dowden Life Shelley {.lZZ^) i\. 192, 1 could 
not even perceive the faces of those who sat in the loge next 
to ours. 2848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxix, George was 
out of the box in a moment, and he was even going to pay 
his respects to Rebecca in her loge. 1863 Ouioa field in 
Bondage (1870) 50, 1 did the grand tier deliberately, going j 
from loge to loge. 

-loger (lodjsi), the ending of a few words wliioh 
are virtually adaptations of actual or assumable 
Gr. words in (L. -logits ) : see-LOOUE, -LOOY. 

The oldest of -these is astrologer (14th c.) ; it is 
uncertain whether this was f. L. + -er 1 

(in which case it is an unusually early example of 
atypeof derivation afterwardscommon),or whether 
it was f. astrology + -Eiil (cf. the similar formation 
of astronomyer, astronomer). On the analogy of 
this word, -loger was applied in a few instances to 
form personal designations correlative with words 
in -logy, -logicial, as in ehronologer, \gealoger, 
philologer (obsolescent), \theologer {Jiorologcr is of 
different formation). The suffix is no longer a 
living formative, being superseded by -logist. 
tEog eS. Obs. Cant. (See quot.) 

16(0 ItowLANDS Martin Mark.atl Eab, A^Feager of 
Loges, one lhat be-geth with counterfeit writings. Ibih, 
Ee Loges, a passe dr warrant. 

Iioggage, obs. form of Luggage. 

XiO'ggat, lo'gget. Obs. exc. Hist. Forms; 
6-y, 9 loggat, (7 logat, locket), 8-9 loggat. 
[app. some kind of derivative of Ia)o ri.l] 

1 . An old game (see quot. 1773) ; also the missile 
used in the game. (See LooGEnnEAH 5.) 

[1541 : Implied in Locgating.] xs8x Lamraroe hi. 

ii. (15^8)353 Bowles, Closh,Coites,I^g§etsorotherunlawfulI 
Games. j6o2 Shaks, Ham. v. i. loo Did these bones cost no 
more the breeding, but to play at Loggets with ’em? mine akc 
tothinkeon’t. If it be not good\lV.'^. 1873 III. 

3x5, 2oocrowne.s?I halostas much at loggets. J705T.BROW.N 
To y. Haines in Coll. Poems tip What though they ne’er 
broke Jest, or Pate at Lockets, They’ve Sence enough, for 
all that, in their Pockets. 1773 Steevens in Shaks. Wks. 
X. 315 Tliis is a game played in .several parts of England 
even at this lime. A stake is fixed into the ground; those 
who play, throw loggats at it, and he that is nearest the 
st.ake, wins: I have seen it played in different counties at 
their sheep-shearing feasts. 1858 Sat. Rei\ J7 Apr. 401/1 
Let us take the case of a fme old English gentleman in a 
country liou-e on a wet day in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. After he had.. played at bowls or loggats till his 
arms ached, how w.as he to pas-s the time till supper? 

2 . A pole, heavy stake. 

x6oo Holland Zfr^yxxx. x. 746 'The enemies from out of 
the Carthaginian ships, began to ca-st out ccrtainc loggets 
jorig. asseres] with yroti hookes at the end (which thesouldiors 
use to call Harpagones) for to take ho.d upon the Roman 
ships, 26:3 Markham Eng. Husbandman 1. 11. lx. 79 
Beating of fruit downe with long poales, loggets, or such 
like. 1633 B. JoNSoN Tate Tub iv. vi, Now arc they tossing 
of his legs and arms, Like loggets at a pear-tree. 

3 . aitrib. and Covib.,t\s log^t^grotaid \ hggal- 

adj. . 


*793 Blount in Reeifs Shaks. XV. 305 note, A loggat- 
ground, like a skittle-ground, is strewed with ashes, but is 
more e.xtensive. 1884 Black yttd. Shakes, vix. None of your 
iogget-playing, taveni-jesiing, come-kiss-me-MoU lovers, 
t JjO’ggatiug. Obs. Jn 6 logatiug. [f. prcc. + 
-ingI.] inlaying at the game of * loggats *. 

1541 Act 21 Hen. VIII, c. 9 § x Sondrie newe and crafty 
Games and Playes, as logattnge in the Feildes, slydethrifte 
otherwise called shovegrote. 

]togged vl/’gd), ^4 <r. [f. Log z/. + -ED k] a. 
Reduced to the condition of a log; lit. and Jig. 
rendered incapable of action or movement. Of 
water: Stagnant. Of a vessel : Water-logged, b. 
Of land : Cleared by hewing the timber into logs. 

cxBzo N. Eng. Hist, ft Gen. Register (1891) XLV. 273 
With deliberate atm, 1 kill one (Indian] and leave the other 
logg’d. 2838 Civit Eng. 4- Arch. yrnl. I, 265/2 Should 
she happen to get logged, there would be*periiaps a diffi- 
culty in bringing her to the proper steer again, Dis- 

raeli Endynt, Ixili, We should find employment .. In other 
countries, even if the States were logged. 1889 19//; Cent. 
Oct. 702 Dippers [birds] will not long stay where the water 
Is slow or logged, ipox Scotsman 29 Oct. 9/2 'I'he assump- 
tion that the logged .. areas contained the same average 
quantity of timber per acre ns the forests still standing. 

liOgger sb.^ N. Asner. [f. Log v. + 

-EB i!j One who fells timber or cuts it into logs ; 
a lumberman. 

1734 Wew Hantpsh. Prai*. Pafers (1870) IV, B40 Many 
Towns raising a generall Contribution among the Logers 
for him. 2827 J. F. Cooper Prairie II. i. 7 It will not be 
long before an accursed band of choppers and loggers will 
be following. 2890 W, J. Gordon Foundry 214 Life among 
the loggers, .seems the very ideal of healthy independence. 
igooChamb. yml. Ser. yi. III. fiSi^/aOne hundred and fifty- 
four thousand feet of timber, which an average gang of 
loggers would cut down in about eight days. 

ItOggeV (V'S^j), sb.^ dial. [app. a word in- 
vented as expressing by its sound the notion of 
something heavy and clumsy. Cf. Log sb^^ Al- 
though of late appearance in quots. it is prob. the 
source of Loggerhead, Loogeby.] a. A heavy 
block of wood fastened to the leg of a horse to pre- 
vent it strajing (>777 in Eng. Dial. Diet.), b. 
Lumps of dirt on a ploughboy’s feet {IViltsh. 
Gloss. 1893). e. ‘Meat which is sinewy, skinny, 
lumpy, “ chunky ”, or not worth cooking ’ (JVar- 
■tuicksh. Gloss. 1896). 

logger (V'ga-r), sb.^ In 5 logour, 9 loggar. 
[?f Logger v.] In pi. ‘Stockings without feet, 
tied up with garters and hanging down over the 
ankles’ (Jam.). 

2489 Ld. Treat. Acc. Scott. (1877) I. 149 Item, for vii elne 
of quhyte to be logouris to the King, the tyme his leg wes 
sayre . . xxviljf. 

Xo’^ger, d. Obs. exc. dial. [? Back-formation 
from Loggerhead.] Thick, heavy, stupid. 

267s Cotton Scorer Sco/l 9 My head too heavy was, and 
loggcf. Ever to make a Pettifogger. 2782 J. Ripley Orig. 
Lett. xix. joo, I would have seized you by both ears . . .and 
given your logger head forty-five severe knocks against the 
pavement. 1822 P. Forbes /V ez/w 73 (E. D. D.) Wow, man, 
ye’r like Davy S|)ence Wi’ logger head. Ibid. 86 They 
sigh, an’ shake their logger head, An* cry all's over! 

iogger Org®-*); Idc. and dial. Also Se. 
loggar. [? An imitative formation ; cf. Log v. 
and-ER6,] inir. a. ‘ To hang loosely and largely' 
(Jam,), b. ‘ To walk with a lax gait or in a loose- 
jointed, swaying fashion* {Ndrthumbld. ( 7 /c»jj,i 893). 
C. To shake as a wheel which has been loosened 
(Forby Voc. E. Anglia). Hence f Lo’ggerand 
fpl, a., ? straddling. 

c 2470 Henrvson Mor. Fab, xin. {Frog 4* Mouse) vii, Hir 
loggerand Icggis and her harsky hyde. 

Loggerhead (Ip-gaihed). Also 8 (sense 3) 

-heat, [f Logger sb:^ + Head.] 

1 . A thick-headed or stupid person ; a block- 
head. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 204 Ah you whoreson logger- 
head, you' were borne to doe me shame. 2595 Enq, Tripe-- 
wife (i38i) i63 That shec should swearc .. that she would 
neucr marrte with the Grocer he was such a logger-head. 
x62x Cotgr., Teste de boeitf, a ioulthead,. . logerhead; one 
whose wit is as little as his head is great. 2708 Hearsf. 
Collect. (O. H. S.) II. 107 A pitifnli, sneaking, whining 
Puritan, related to y» Loggerhead at Lambeth, a 2754 
Fielding Fathers v. iv, It is almost a pity to hinder these 
two loggerheads from falling foul of one another, 1790 
Malone Shaks. Wks., Twel. N, 11. iii. 17 note. The picture 
0/ we three. I believe Shakspeare had in his thoughts a 
common sign, in which tw’O wo^cnheadsaTee.xhibited,witii 
this inscription under it ; ‘ We three loggerheads be The 
spectator or reader is supposed to make the third. xBzz 
Joseph the Book-Man 25 While loggerheads, most dignified. 
Are soon to wealth and rank allied. 2892 West Cumbld. 
Times Chriscm. No, 4/1 (Cumbld. Gloss. 1899) Keep off 
them rods yeh gert loggcrhecds. 

b. A local coin or token (see quot. 1799). 

X797 Sporting Mag. X. 222 The dollars which now circu- 
late through that part of the country [Wales] go by the 
name of Loggerheads. 2799 J.Conder Prervincial Coins 205 
[Coins issued w'iihin the last 20 years] Loggerheads {White 
Meinf). 0[bvcrsc3. A Can under a Gallows, and three Men 
hanging, ‘The End of three Loggerheads 
2. A head out of proportion to the body; a large 
or * thick ’ head. Chiefly ; also in phr. to join, 
lay loggerheads together. (See also Locgeh a.) 

2598 L Guilpin Sk/al. (1878) 52 His body is so fallen 


away and leane, That scarce it can his logger-head sustaine. 
2667 Dhyden Sir Martin Mar-all i. i, Now, could I 
my own logger-head. 2706 [E. Ward] Wooden Wvrld /)/> 
seated {i-joZ) 15 These two often join I-ogger-heads togeihc/ 
and broach more pernicious Contrivances. 2754 Richard' 
SON Grandison (1782) I. iv. 15 Let us retire, and lay our two 
loggerheads together. 28x6 Scott Antiq. xUi, 1 have been 
following you in fear of finding your idle loggerhead Imocksd 
against one rock or other. 

3 . An iron instrument with a long handle and a 
ball or bulb at the end used, when heated in the 
fire, for melting pitch and for healing liquids. 

1687 in Stkype Sto7vs Surv. Lend. (17201 II. v. xviiL 2S8/2 
Not to suffer Pitch, Tar, Rozin, &c. to be healed on board 
by Fire, Loggerhead Shot, or any other thing. 173* Att 
5 Geo. II, c. 20 § 4 If any Master . . shall . . cause or permit 
to be heated or melted by Fire, Logger Heat, Shot ..any 
Pitch, Tar, Rosin, Grease [etc.]. 2760 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 
258/2 We put hot logger heads in buckets of tar and pitch. 
2858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Logger-head, an iron for beat- 
ing tar. x86o O, W. Holmes Elsie V. v. Three or four 
loggerheads (long_ irons clubbed at the end) were alwajs 
lying in the fire in the cold season, waiting to be plunged 
into sputtering and foaming mugs of flip. 2900 Alice M. 
Earle Stage Coach 4* 'Javem Days v. 108 Into this 
mixture [flip] was thrust and .stirred a red-hot loggerhead, 
made of iron and shaped like a poker. 

4 . * An iiprii»ht rounded piece of wood, near the 
stern of a whale-boat, for catching a turn of the 
line to* (Smyth SailoVs JVord-bk. 1867). -Also 
traits/. 

2840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast xiii. 30 The saddles .. have 
large pommels or loggerheads in front, round which the 
‘ la.sso * is coiled when not in use. 2850 Scoresby Cheevtrs 
Whalent. Adv. ix. (1859) passes.. around a post called 

the loggerhead, firmly secured to the frame of the boat. 
1B98 F, T. Bullen Cruise Cachalot 39, 1 looked for the 
rushing of the line round the loggerhead (a stout wooden 
post built into the boat aft), 
b. (See quot.) 

2836 Hebert Engin. 4 * Mech. Eetcyel.Yl. 702 The beam 
or loggerhead, for the purpose of transmitting the motion of 
the piston to the pumps in the mine. 

5. ?«Li/Ggat. 

2872 G. R. CMTXWiG Student Life Amherst Coll. 1x2 The 
game of 'loggerheads* has become obsolete, in this'partof 
the country. . .A ‘ loggerhead ’ was a spherical mass of wood, 
with a long handle, and the game consisted of an attempt 
to hurl this towards a fixed stake, in such a manner as to 
leave it as near as possible. 

6. As the popular name of various heavy-headed 
animals, a. (Also loggerhead inrtle, 

A species of turtle, Thalassochelys caretta. 

2657 R. "Liaoti Barbadoes {16^2'^ ^ Loggerhead Turtle. 
2697 DA.MriER l‘oy. (1729) I. 203 'There are 4 sorts of sea 
turtle. . .The Loggerhead is so call’d, because il hath a great 
head. 2772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) I. 30 On the 24111 we 
caught a large loggerhead tortoise, a 2645 Hood TuriUs 
vii, Poor loggerheads from far Ascension ferried I 1884 
Ctrl's Own f‘aperFth. 227/1 A rarer kind [of tortoise-sheljj 
is derived from the loggerhead turtle, a native of the Medi- 
terranean and the Atlantic. Hat. Htst.y.Zz 

The third, and probably the largest species of turtle, is the 
loggerhead {Thalassochelys caretta), easily recognised by 
its enormous head. /^/n'. 84 T'he Mexican loggerhead!?’. 
• kenipi), from the Gulf of Mexico, differs in [etc], 

b. applied to (a) two species of tyrant-bird 
inhabiting Jamaica, Titangiis candifasciaius and 
Myiarchtts validiis or criniltts ; {b) a N. American 
slirike, Lanius ludovicianus or carolinensis \ (r) 
a large duck of the Falkland Islands, Tachycrescsi 
Microftenis cineretts, the Race-horse or Steamer- 
duck, 

2657 S. PuRCHAS Pol. Flying-Ins. 128 In the Island of 
Bnrbadoe.s, and the adjacent Islands, are certain birds bigger 
than Sparrows, with a very great head, called by the Eng- 
lish Logerheads and Counsellors.^ 2723 Ray Syn. Ai'iunt 
185 Silta sen Picus cinereus major, cafite nigro. A Log- 
gerhead. 2725 Sloane yamaica II. 300 [Sitta. sen ficus 
Kay] They.. let Men come so near them that they knock 
them down with Sticks, whence they have the Name of 
Loggerheads. 2775 Clayton Falkland Islands in Phth 
Trans. LXVI, 104 Heie is a species of ducks, called the 
loggerhead, from its large head. 2831 A. Wilson & Bona- 
parte .ri/z/Fr. C?rn////. II. 86 Lanins carolinensis, Wilson. 
Lanius ludovicianus, Linnsus. — Loggerhead Shrike. Ibid. 
87 II is generally known by the name of the loggerhead. 

c. dial, applied to various fishes, as the bullhead; 
also to the tadpole. (See Eng. Dial. Diet.) 

X77S Clayton in Phil. Trans. LXVI. 102 There are three 
or four species of the common loggerhead, or sciilpa fi^h, 
common on the Engli.sh coasts. x88ch-4 F. Day Brit. FtshesW. 
iTj Lenciscus cephaltts. .. Large-headeddace; loggerhead. 

d. dial, applied to various large moths. 

2847 Halhwell, Loggerhead, the large tiger moth. North. 
1893 in Nortkumbld. Gloss. 2894 Heltonde-Hole Gloss., 
Loggerhead, a clouded butterfly. Large moths are nl'O 
sometimes called ‘loggerheads’. 2^ Cumbld. Gloss., 
Logger-heed, any kind of moth. The Cfliost Molli. 

7 . dial. A plant of the genus Centaurea. 

2829 J. L Knapp yml. Nat. 25 The crop consists almost 
entirely of the common field scabious {Scabiosa sueclsa), 
logger-heads (Centanria nigra) [etc.]. 2866 Cockayne 
Leechdoms III. 3:5 Saxon Names Plants, Balwrs, logger- 
heads. centaurea mfra . . . Loggerheads is a name I have 
often heard in Oxfordshire. 

8 . pi. in various phr.ises. f To Jail, get, go to 
loggerheads', to come to blows. To he at logger- 
heads'. tobecontending about difiercncesof opinion; 
al.'O, rarely, to come to loggerheads. 

[The use is of obscure origin ; perh. the instrument de- 
scribed ill 3, or something similar, m.ay have been used as 
a weapon.] 



LOGGER-HEADED, 


LOGIC, 


i68o Kirkman £ns'. £osyie iv. 5. 6 They frequently 
quarrell’d about their Sicilian wenches, and indeed they 
seem .. tobe worth the going to Locger*heads for. x68x 
Trial o/£. Cclled^e So we went to loggerheads together, 
I think that was the word, or Fisty-cufis. 1755 Smollett 
Quix. (1803) I. 66 The others . . went to loggerheads with 
Sancho, whom they soon overthrew. x8o6 Jefferson iFrii, 
(1830) IV. 63 In order to destroy one member of the ad* 
ministration, the whole were to be set to loggerheads. X83X 
J, W. Croker in C. Papers 25 Jan., I hear from London 
that our successors are at loggerheads. 1887 F A utobios. 
1. xxiv. 347 The Lord Chancellor-, and the Bishop came to 
loggerheads in the House of Lords. 

9 . aitrih, OT adj. = Logger-headed. 

X684 Luttrell Brie/ Rel. (1857) 1. 301 For sayeing col. 
Sidney’s jury were a loggerhead jury. 

10 . Comb. ; loggerhead sponge, a West Indian 
sponge of inferior quality; 'probably named from 
Loggerhead Key* (Webster Suppl. 1902). 

XK)gger-headed (If^-gsiheded), a. Also 8 lug- 
ger-headed. [f. Loggerhead (orparasynthetically 
f. Logger j^.-) + -ed~.] 

1., Thick-headed, stupid. 

X596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. i. 128 You logger-headed and 
vnpollisht groomes. X643 J. White xst Cent. Scandal. 
Priests 44 A company of logger headed fellowes. X667 
Cotton Scarron. iv. 107 Like a Logger-headed Lubber. 1831 
Trelawny Adv.Yonnger Son 1. 73you logger-headed fellow, 

2 . Of animals; Having a large head. Logger- 
headed duck = Logger-head 6 b (r). 

x6S3 Angler ii. 62 Oh ! it is a great loggerheaded 

Chub! X84S Darwlv Voy. Nat. ix. (1852) 200 In these 
[Falkland] Islands a great loggerheaded duck or goose 
(Anas brachyPUrd) ,.\s very abundant. i85x Zooiogist 
XIX. 7603 The loggerheaded duck, whose wings., are 
used as propelling fins in the water. 

transf. vjzZ Vanbr. & Cibber Prov. Hnsb. it. i^ A great 
Lugger-headed Cart, with Wheels as thick as a brick Wall, 
i* IGoggersllip. nonce-wd. [f. Logger + 
-SHIP.] Used as a derisive title for a sluggard. 

1634 W. Wood New Eng. Pros/. 11. xx. (1865) 107 They 
[the Indian wives] must dresse it and . . see it eaten over 
their shoulders ; and their loggershtps [rc. the husbands] 
having filled their paunches, their sweete lullabies scramble 
for their scrappes. 

tLo'ggery, a. Ots. [? Logger sb.- + 

Of rank growth. (Cf. Logqt n.) 

X64X Best Farm. Bks, (Surtees) 53 But 40 or 22 stookes 
of large or loggery haver will bee a sufficient loade. Ibid, 
34 When barley is loggery and full of greenes. 

Iiogget : see Loggat. 

IjOggeyn(g, obs. form of Lodging vbl sb. 
IiOggia (l^-d.^ia; It. Igcl^a). PI. loggias, 
It. loggie. Also 8 erron, log(g)io, [a. It. loggia ; 
see Lodge sb.] A gallery or arcade having one or 
more of its sides open to the air. 

174* De Foe's Tour Gi, Brit. (ed. 3I III, 1x9 Temples and 
Logglo’s, built in many delightful Recesses. 1762 Kames 
Elem. Crit. (1774) II. 459 A logio laying the house open 
to the north, contrived in Italy for gathering cool air. 
X’j6z-2^^ H. Walpole Vertue's Auecd. Paint. (1786) I, 
330 This mansion was .. much improved by Sir Francis 
Bacon, who added Italian {^rticos, and loggias, 1834 BecK« 
FORD Italy!. 116 Carved into as many grotesque wreaths 
of foliage as we admire in the loggie of Raphael. 1838 
Civil Eng. (j* Arch. /ml. 1. 329/2 A small loggia, formed by 
three open arches resting upon coupled columns. 1831 
Ruskin Stones Yen. I. xix. § xvi, In Italy the staircase is 
often in the open air, surrounding the inferior court of the 
house, and giving access to its various galleries or loggias, 
18S3 —Arto/Eng. v. 164, I have lived in marble palaces 
and under frescoed loggie. 

hoggin (If Kin). dial. A bundle (of straw). 

1765 Museum Rust. IV. xxx. 140 A good thresher can 
make up his loggins of two sheaves with sufficient neatne>s 
to pleasethenicesikeeperofracersin the north. 1855 J C. 
Morton Cycl. Agric. II. 724/2 (Yorks.), a bundle of 

straw about 14 lbs. x8s7 C. B. Robinson Gloss, to Best's 
Farm. Bks. (Surtees) i8i They set up a loggin on end. 

Ijogging (Ip'giij), "obl. sb. [f. Log + -ingI.] 

1. 'J'tie aclion of felling timber or hewing it into 
logs. Also concr. A quantity of timber felled. 

1706 Neiu Hampsk. Prov. Papers (i86g) III. 337 Those 
whose livelihood chiefly consists in Lodging and working 
in the woods. 1823 J. F. Cooper Pioneers xvii. (1869) 
74/1 His piles, or to use the language of the country, ms 
logging. i88x Chicago Times 16 Apr., It has been a hard 
winter for logging. 1^5 Crockett Bog-Myrtle 400 During 
his student days he combined the theory of theology with 
the practice of ‘ logging’. 

2 . (See qiiot., and cf. /og-ro//iag 2.) 

18x7 Jefff.rson Let. 16 June in lYrlt. (1830) IV. 307 The 
barter of votes., which with us is called ‘Jogging’, the 
term of the farmers for their exchanges of aid in rolling 
together the logs of their newly cleared grounds, 

U. attrib. and Comb.., as logging-campy-path, -road, 
-shirt, -sled; loggins-hee U. S. (cf. BreI 4). 

X836 Backwoods of Canada 192 We called a *logging-bee ; 
we had a number of settlers attend . . to assist us. i83o 
N. II. Bishop 4 Months in Sneak-Bo.v 248 Following 
along its bank fora mile, we arrived at the *joggjng-camp 
of Mr. Childeers. 1837 Thoreao Maine IV, (1894) 291 We 
• • were soon confused by numerous *logging-paths. X839 
*1 %rd Rep. Geol. Maine 41 We..svalked along 

logging road in the forest beside the stream. 1896 R. 
‘S'rt'tfw Seas iia Robin down the logging-road 
whistles ‘ Come to me’. X845 P, Parley's Ann. VI. 30 A 
coarse garment of hempen cloth, called a *logging shirt. 
*74* Netv I/afttpsh. Prov. Papers (tZjz) VI. 349 Sent our 
■^^gage on *Ioging sleds to Rochester from Cochecho. 

Logging (Ifghj), ppl. [f. Logz;.i + 'Ing 2.] 
rhat logs or lies like a log, 
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oosjeiYSK My Beautiful Lady 6 The logging croco- 
diles* Outrageous bulk. 

Logging (lp‘giJ))» ppl* See also Logan- 
stone, [ 1 . Log «/.- + -iKG 2.] That rocks. Only 
in logging-rocky loggittg-stone. 

x8i8 R. K Knight Symbolic Lang. (1876) 148 The rude 
and primitive symbol of the logging rock. 1824 Hitchins & 
Drew Cornwall I. iv. § 4. 148 In the parish of Sithney . . 
stood a celebrated logging stone. x88x JJnrper's Mag. 
Nov. 803 Logging-stones whose ponderous bulk sways at 
the touch of a woman’s hand. 

Logging(e, obs. form of Lonci^c vbl. sb. 
tLo’g'gish, a. Obs. rar£~‘. [f. Log sb.1 + 

-ISH.J heavy, sluggish. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 2 To raise and elevate muddy and 
loggtsh spirits from the dunghill. 

I>0ggy (Ip'gi), «. [f- Log sb. + -t.] 

+ 1 . Ui a crop ; Of strong growth, rank. (Cf. 
Loggery n.) Obs. 

1620 Markham Faretv. Husb. xvL 141 A man may well 
mowe of good and deepe loggy medow, or of rough vneuen 
medow euery day one aker. 16^ — Eng. Husbandman 11, 
n. vii.73TheMedowor Hay which comes thereof,i$soranke, 
loggy, and fulsome in ta^te, that [eic.J. 

2 . Heavy; sluggish in movement, (Cf. Logy at.) 
1847 Illustr, Land. News 28 Aug. X42/1 They were beat 
. . by their slow, loggy stroke. 

Loggyne, -yng, obs. forms of Lodging vhl. sb. 
t Log'll. Obs. Forms: J 16 h, 4 I005, IC5. [OE. 
IShy *l^y ? = OFris. loch place, OHG. luogj den, 
cave.] Place, stead. 

IX.. O. E. Chron. an. 779 (MS. F) Her iRSelbyrht arb’ 
forSferde & Eanbald was gehalgud an his loh. Ibid. an. 031 
On his loh, 0x3x5 Shoreham v. 260 And 3et ne were hyt 
no^t y-no3 One to agredy hyre I003 And^ he^ ine heuene 
blysse. Ibid. vii. 436 Non schal man be in hare I03, And 
habbe ioye and blysse y-noj. 

Logh(e, I03S, obs. var. Lough, Low. 

Logh.(e, 1030, obs. pa. t. of Laugh v. 

Lo3en, obs. pa. pple. of Lie 
Logia ; plural of Logion. 

•logian, an ending occurring first in theologian 
(a. OF. iheologieUy f. iheologie : see -an, -Jan), and 
hence adopted in a few mod. words to form sub- 
stantival personal designations correlative with the 
names of sciences in -logy. The words so formed 
(e.g. geologiaity phi/ologian) are now obs. or rare, 
being superseded by formations in -logist. 

Logic Forms: 4-5 logik, 4-6 

logyk(e, 4-7 Zogike, logique, 6 logyeke, 6-7 
logicke, 7-8 logick, 6- logic, [a. F. logiqtie 
(13th c.), ad. med.L. logicdy ad. Gr. Koyiierj (hrst 
found in Cicero ; ellipt. for ^ ren- 

dered in med.L. by ars logicd)y fern, of \oyiK6s 
(whence L. logicus) pertaining to reasoning, f. koyos 
word, oraliou, reasoning, reason, etc. : see Logos. 
The word is current in all the mod. Rom. and Tout, 
langs, ; Sp. IJgicaj Pg., It., Du. logzcay Sw. logika^ 
Ger., Da. logik. 

Cicero u^es also logica neul. pka-Gr. to Aoytxd ‘logics’ 
(see X b below).] 

1 . The branch of philosophy that treats of the 
forms of thinking in general, and more especially 
of inference and of scientific method. (Prof. J. 
Cook Wilson.) 

The proper scope of this department of study has been and 
is much controverted, and books on * logic * differ widely in 
the range of subjects which they include. The definition 
formerly most commonly accepted is * the art of reasoning ’; 
for various modern definitions^ see the laier quots. Ay all 
times the vulgar notion of * logic * has been largely that it is 
a system of rules for convincing or confounding an opponent 
by argument. 

In the Middle Ages logic (or Dialectic, q.v.) was one of 
the three sciences composing the ‘ irivium the former of 
the two divisions of the seven ‘ liberal aris \ 

1362 Langl. P, pi. a. XI. 127 Lo, logyk 1 lered hire and 
al pc lawe after. C1386 Chaucf.r Pral, 286 A Clerk ther 
was of Oxenford also, That unto logik haddc longe ygo. 
X387 Trevisa Higdett (Rolls) III. 251 Pernienides satte ten 
5ere on a roche, and byhou^t hym of he art of logik. i39° 
Gower Conf. HI. 366 Sche made him sucha Silogime, 'J hat 
he foryat al his logiqne. 148* Caxton Alyrr. i. vili, 34 The 
seconde science is Iogyke...This science proueth Ihe pro 
and the contra. issiT. W11.SON Logike A i b, Logike is an 
arte to reason probaWIe. 1593 Nashe Christ's T, 4g b, Laiv, 
Logiqne, and the Swizers, may be hir’d to fight for anybody. 
1603 Bacon Adz*. Learn, ii. xviii. § 5 (iSpx) 179 Logic dif- 
fercth from rhetoric., in lhi«, that logic ^handleth reason 
e.xact and in truth, and rhetoric handleth it as it is planted 
in popular opinions and manners. X707 FLqYER^/'/ij''r/f* 
Pulse-Watch 12 Galen brings too much Logick into his 
Treatise of Pulses, and mentions the Predicaments [etc.]. 
1776 Adam Smith TV. N. v. i. (1869) II. 354 Logic, or the 
science of the general principles of good and bad re.T5oning. 
1837 Sir W. Hamilton Logic i. (1866) I. 4 Logic is the I 
Science of the Laws of Thought an Thought. 1843 Mill 
Logic Introd. (1846) 9 Logic U not the science of Belief, but 
the science of Proof, or E%’idence. 1870 Jevons Elein. Logic 
i. 1 Logic may be most briefly defined as the Science of 
Reasoning. 

b. pi. in the same sense. (Cf, ethieSy etc.) Not 
now in general use, 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent, in. vu. 120, 1 remember, 
that 1 heard in the logicks, ot pars esseniialis or Pkysiea. 
x6st W. Jane Etnwr AxAoerros 247 The Lil>eUers Logickes 
serves him to as liile purpose, as his histone. 1598 Keill 
Exam. Theory Earth (1734) 89 The Tlieorisl in this part 


has endeavoured to give us a proof of his great skill in 
I/3gicks. 1862 Dublin Umv. Cal. 48 The following books 
have been appointed for the Examination for Logical and 
Ethical Moderatorships Logics. AH the Logics of the 
Undergraduate Course. 

c. Used by translatora and e.xponnders of Hegel 
for: The fundamental science of thought and its 
categories (including metaphysics or ontology). 

Penny Cycl. Xll. 99/2 Hegel divides philo<vophy into 
three parLs i. Logic, or the science of the idea in and by 
Itself. 1854 A. Tulk tr . Ckalyhms' Spsciilat. Philos. 313 
Philosophy, .has three rardin.il divisions,- the Logic, which 
T Hegel, as is readily seen, implies also Metaphysics; 
the Philosophy of Nature ; and Philosophy of Mind. 1874 
^V. IVallack Logic of Hegel i. § 9 Speculative Logic con- 
tains all previous Logic and Metaphysics. 1890 W. S. 
Hough tr. Erdmann's Hist. Phil. 11. 686 The fundamental 
science, which Hegel calls Logic, but remarks at the same 
time that it may equally well be called Metaphysics or 
Ontology. 

2 . A system or a particular exposition of logic ; 
a treatise on logic. Also, the science or art of 
reasoning ns applied to some particular department 
of knowledge or investigation. 

*377. Langl. E- /V.-B. xii. 267 To lowe lybbyng men he 
lai Ke is resembled J Arestotle he grete clerke suche tales he 
telleih ; Thus he lykneth in his log^k l;e leste foule oule. 
*594 R- Ashley tr. Lays le Roy 125 b. They which write 
for the most part, do nothing but . . heape one on another 
Grammars, Khetoricks, Logicks, Institutions [etc.]. 1699 
Bentley xi. 256 If Mr. B. had studied his new Logic 
more and his Phalaris less ; he had made better work in 
the way of Reasoning. 1756 Burke Subt. ^ B. Introd., 
"Wks. I. 96 The logick of taste, if 1 may be allowed the 
expression. 1833 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss, (1833) 165 The 
arbitrary laws of our present logics. 1838 — Logic App. 
(1S66) 1 1 . 244 The Italian and Latin Logics of Genovesi are 
worthy of your attention. 1880 W. Wallace in Encycl. 
Brit. XI. 619/2 The logic of Hegel is the only rival to the 
logic of Aristotle.. . His logic is an enumeration of the forms 
or categories by which our experience exi.sts. iSSa R. 
Adamson ibid. XIV. 782 1 % The metaphysical logic of Hegel, 
the empirical logic of Mill, the formal logic of Kant. 2884 
blind Jan. 123 In that speculative dommn (Germany], Logics 
swarm as bees in spring-time. 

3 . Logical argumentation ; a mode of argumen- 
tation viewed as good or bad according to its con- 
formity or ^Yant of conformity to logical principles. 
7'o chop logic : see Chop v.~ S. Also, logical per- 
tinence or propriety. 

x6o* Bp. yl. Barlow Serjn, Panics Crosse Pref. 7 Malice 
marres logike and charitie both. T. Brow'vz Psend, 

Ep. I. iv. 15 This was the Logick of the Jews, when they ac- 
cused our Saviour unto Pilate. x6^7 Clarendon 
§ 150 But when they . instead of giving were required to pay, 
and by a logic that left no man any thing which he might 
call his own. 1738 Johnson London 7*, (1] A statesman's 
logick unconvinced can hear. 1795 Gentl, Mag. 541/1 You 
will be astonished at the logick which could draw such an 
inference from that address. 1830 Macaulay Rob. Mont- 
gomery Ess. (1887) 140 We should be sorry to stake pur faith 
in a higher Power on Mr. Robert Montgomery’s logic, 1843 
Carlyle Past ikPr. 111. v. Driven alike by its Logic, and its 
Unlogic. xBsoMrs.Browning/’owwj I. 4(7o^. D epart. Lve, 
And where’s the logic of ‘depart *? 1863 E. V. Nfalew^mo/. 
Th. Nat. 33 As. .Sir William Hamilton argues with over- 
powering learning and logic. x8gs Da/'/yNeTi'sa^ Mar. 4/7 
England, as Mr. Disraeli once said, is not governed by logic, 
b. transf. A means of convincing or proving. 

1682 G. Topham Rome's Tradit, Ep. Ded., Bonner’s 
Logick, Fire and Faggot. 2711 Addison Sped. No. 239 
r 8 A certain Grand Monarch, .writ upon his Great Guns — 
Ratio ultima Rrgum, The Logick of Kings*. x8i6 Sporting 
Mag. XLVIII. 280 On setting lo Lancaster cleanly hit 
Ford down ; when it wa.s loudly I'ociferated ‘ What do you 
think of that for logic’? 1859 E. FitzGerald tr. Omar 
xliii. (1809) 83 The Grape that can with Logic absolute The 
Two-and-Seventy jarring Sects confute. 2869 J. Eadie 
Comm, Gal, 133 The logic of their fads was irresistible. 
1880 Daily Tel. 28 Oct., The ‘logic of events’ may prove 
too strong for them, and what reason could not effect neces- 
sity may enforce. 1901 Scotsman 14 Mar. 7/5 Their territory 
..%\as annexed to the British domain in consequence of the 
terrible logic of war. 

4 . attrib. = of or pertaining to logic. 

In some of the earlier qiiots. possibly a real adj. (like L. 
logicus, F. /p^r97re)=LoGiCAL i. 

2581 J. Hamilton Catholik 4* Facile Traictise 19 Zung 
men neu cum out of the grammer or logic scholes. x6o8 T. 
Morton Preamble Encounter 107, I naue now my Miti- 
gator vpon a Logicke racke. 2613 Jackson Creed ii. it. § 6 
Most of them vsually penned in a base and barbarous 
Logicke phrase. 2628 T. Spencer Logick 36 This dis- 
tinction, IS received in all Che Logick schooJes. 2635 
Pacitt Christianogr. ii. vii. (1636) 79 Endeavoring to en- 
thrall us with sophistical! arguments and Logick quirJ^ 
1652 CoLLiNCES Caveat for Prof. (1653) A iij b, 'J hey w^Id 
not endure to stand in a Logick forme- 1678 Gale Cr/. 
Gentiles HI. 8 Sin is not a mere nothing, but has some kind 
of logic positivitie or notional eniitie. 1724 R. >}odrow 
Ltfe y. fVodrozv (1828) 18, 1 had a copy of 
Ethicic Dictates in my father’s hand among his 
books. 1742 Young AV. T/t. ix. 865 Wouldst thou on ^ ' 

physic pinions soar? Or wound thy patience ? 

thorns?^ 1843 Carlyle Past ^ Pr. nr. v. 223 
soluble, or hitherto unsolved ; deeper than an> o 
plummets hitherto will sound. 2859 
ViiL 243 He’ll keep clear of my cast, my logic-tnrcMv. 

6. Comb.-. tlOBio-fisted ^ 

clenched, like Locic in persomfication (-ee i,ic. 
Oral xxxii iia* Adv. Leant. \ 

urai. xxxu. 113, wacu** ^ 

*€83 KENNETTtr.-ffrwW.^i^^.^^ 

handed freedome, itches at, and grasps all 

with a Logick-fisted gnpingncss. caicnes , 

he can come within the reach 01. 25 
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+ l0'gic,«- obs. (ButseeLoGic ji. 4.) 

[ad. 'L.logicus (or F. logique), a. Gr. Au^ikos: see 
Logic sb.j = Logical a. 

1570 Levins Manip. i2ij2^ Loglclce, lo^ats. 

-logic -logical (I^-d^ikal), endings 

originally occurring in adaptations (through F» and 
L.) of Gr. adjs. in -Ao^i/fdr, derived from adjs. and 
sbs. in -A070?, -A070V, which have derivative nouns 
ofquality or function in •Ko^ia^ represented in Eng. 
by “LOGY. As the meaning of an adj. in -logic{al) 
may with substantial correctness be rendered by 
'pertaining to — logy*, such adjs. are commonly 
apprehended as derivatives of the related sbs. (as 
if f. — iogy + -ic). In general, the existence of a 
sb. in •logy now implies the potential existence of 
a correlative adj. in -logical (the exceptions being 
confined to a few of the older words, such as 
apology^ which have corresponding adjs. of different 
formation). For the difference in meaning between 
adjs. in -logic and the (now much more frequent) 
adjs. in -logical^ see -ICAL, and cf, the note under 
Geologic 1. 

3 jOgical (Iff’d^ikal), a. (and [f. Logic sh 
and L. logic-us Logic a. + -al. Cf. med.L. logicdlis 
and obs, F. (16th c.) iogicali] 

1 . Of or pertaining to logic ; also, of the nature 
of formal argument. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixv. 9 The curious probatioun 
logicall. 1588 Fraunck Lawiers Log. Ded., Since first I 
began to be a medler with these Logical meditations. 1626 
Bacon Sy/va § 98 But they are put off by the Names of 
Vertues, and Natures, and Actions, and Passions, and such 
other Logicall Words. 1646 J. Hall Horx Vac. 39 A 
Sermon, in which there would be Ethicall Truth as well as 
Logicall. 1651 Baxter In/. Bapl. 212, 1 beg'd. .that we 
might keep close to the strictest Logicall Disputing. 1707 
Flover Physic. Pxtlse-WaUh 13 Galen then blam’d the 
School of l^loses and Christ for want of Logical Demonstra- 
tions in their Discourses of Laws. 1844 Whately Logic 
II!. Introd, (ed. 8J 156 Many Logical writers . . have under- 
taken to give rules ‘ for attaining clear ideas*. 1851-5 G. 
BRiMLEY^rx., Tennyson 38 Our common speech, abounding 
in logical generalizations and names of classes. 

2 . That is in accordance with the principles of 
logic ; conformable to the laws of correct reasoning. 

1689 Prior Ep. Fleetwood Shephard 30 Then he, by 
sequence logical, Writes best, who never thinks at all. iSii 
D. Stewart Hum. Mind 11 . 1. § i. 47 A process of logical 
reasoning has been often likened to a chain supporting a 
weight. 184s Coleridge Method xw Encycl. Metrop. I. 42 
These cannot be introduced into a scientific treatise without 
destroying the symmetry of its parts by a suspension of the 
logicaf order. 1900 R. J. Drummond Relat. A/ostoi. TcmU. 
i. 25 He wants a logical explanation of the Christian faith. 

3 . That follows as a reasonable inference or natural 
consequence j that is in accordance with the ‘ logic ’ 
of events, of human character, etc. 

1862 Motley AV//i4r/. (1868) 1 . 1. 11 Having the sovereignty 
to dispose of, it seemed logical that the Estates might keep 
it, if so inclined. 1874 Stubbs 1 . 1. 3 In France 

accordingly feudal government runs its logical career. 1883 
tr. Stepniak's Undergr. Russia 121 It may be called the sign 
of a lofty mind to which heroism is natural and logical. 

4 . Of persons : Capable of reasoning correctly. 

1664 Pevys Diary 18 Nov,, I find he is a very logicall man 

and a good speaker, 17x2 Addison Spect. No. 291 P 3 Nor 
is it sufficient, th.at a Man who sets up for a Judge in 
Criticism, should have perused the Authors above men- 
tioned, unless he has also a clear and Logical Head. 1805 
J. Leyden in Scott's Prose Wks. IV. Biographies II. (1870) 
179 You logical lads of Europe will be ver>’ little disposed 
to admit the legitimacy of the conclusion. 

Couth, ipot Edin. Rev. Oct. 290 The strong and logical- 
minded Manning. 

6 . \iioitce-ttses, after Gr. Aoyi/rdy.] Characterized 
by reason ; rational, reasonable. 

rt 1652 J. S.MiTii Sel. Disc, i.iii. (1821) p, xxiii, We may., 
be too_ apt to re".! in a mere ‘logical life', an expression of 
Simplicius, without any true participation of the divine life. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. A*a/. (1834111. 466 The logical worship 
is rendered reaijonable service in Horn. xii. i. 

* 1 * 6 . sl>, pi. The subjects which are studied in 
n course of instruction in logic. JJttle or small 
logicals : certain minor questions of the science of 
logic, which formed the subject of the Pai'va 
Logicalia^ a collection of treatises by Petrus His- 
panus and others. Obs. exc. Hist, 

1551 Robinson tr. More's [/top. ir. fxSgs) 185 Those rules 
of rcstryctyons, amplyfyeatyons, and suppo-sviyons very 
wiuclyc inuenied in the small Logycalles, whyche heare 
cure cnyldren in cuerye place do Icame. 1569 J. Santord 
tr. A^rippa's Van. / rtcs 22 b, Other intollerable, and vaine 
wordes winch are wriicn in the little Logicals. tSpt Wood 
AtJu Oxon, I. 10 John Colct .. after he had spent seven 
years in Logicals and Philosophicals, was licensed to pro- 
ceed in Arts, 17x6 M^ Davivs A then. Brit. II. 32S He was 
educated in Grammaticals in Wikcham-School..in Logicals 
and Philosophicals in New College Oxon. 

XiO^icalist (Vd.^^ikalist). Metaph. rare. [f. 
3)rec. -r -I8T.J One who regards the categories of 
logic as ontologically valid. 

x 855 j. GrOTE Exp/or. Philos, i. 210 That which the 
logicalisi begins with, that which constitutes what I h.avc 
c.illed the thinghood of things^ is %vith the pbenomcnalist 
unnoticed or treated as a delusion. 

ILo^icnlity (Ifd.^ikte'lltl). [f. as prec. *f -ity.] 
The quality of l^ing logical. 


X847 Lewes Nisi, Philos, (1853) * 5 * A fanatical logicality 
of imnd. 1863 Reader 18 July 63/3 Induction, certainty, 
logicaIity,..these are some of the things which mark ascience. 
iB73A/hensum4jan. 12/1 Adisputative logicality inherent 
in the mental constitution of the people. 

!Do*gicalize, v, rdre^\ [f. Logical + -ize.] 
trans. To make logical. Hence Iiogficaliza'tioa. 

a 1849 Poe Marginalia Wks. 1864 III. 494 The thought 
is logicalized by the effort at e.\pression. Ibici,^ The mere act 
of inditing tends, .to the logicalization of thought. 

logically (Ip'dgikali), adv, [f. Logical a. a- 
-LY -.J In a logical manner ; according to the prin- 
ciples of logic or the laws of sound reasoning. 

1620 T. Granger Div. Logike t. xlt. 143 Vpon which con- 
sideration Ramus most prudently, and truly logically 
iudgeth the nature of the argument. 1695 Ld. Prestos 
Boeth. III. 134 It is most logically and truly concluded. 17x7 
Prior Alma ik 109 From hence I logically gather, 'ihe 
woman cannot live with either. 1827 Whately in. § 9 
(ed. 2) 163 His argument, l^ogically developed, will .stand 
thus. 1836 Hor. Smith jTzVi Truntp. (1869) 255 As one of 
his parishioners very* logically remarked. 

IiOgicalness (Ipd^ikalnes). [-ness.] Tlie 
quality of being logical. 

1727 in Bailev vol. II ; and in recent Diets. 

+ IjO'gicaster* Obs. rare^ *. [ad. L. type 
*logicaster^ f. logietts : see Logic and -astek.] A 
petty logician. 

1683 O. U. Par. Ch. no Conventicles 7 This Logicaster 
will be baffled. 

liOgician (l^d5i*Jan). Forms .* 4 logissian, 
4-6 logicien, 5 -icion,-ycien, 6 -ecien, -yssion, 
6-7 -itian, 6- logician, [a. F. logicien (13th c.), 
f. logiqtie Logic : see -ician.] 

1 . A writer on logic ; a student of logic. 

1382 WvcLiF Pre/. Ep. 66, I holde my pees of gramariens 
and retorikis, filoferis, geometrers, logissians [1388 logiciens], 
XJJ32-SO tr. Higden (Rolls) III. 219 Thei be logictones 
5iffenge reason of either thynge as Plato was and his 
folowers. 1474 Caxton Chesse 100 Gramariens, logyciens, 
maysters of lawe. 1530 Palscr. 50 if they be suchc as the 
logiciens call abstractes. x66o R. Coke ynsitce Vind. 18 
Logicians make three necessary parts or terms in every pro- 
position. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. in. 78 Contradictory, as the 
logicians speak, to virtue. 1827 Whately Logic 1. § j (ed. 2) 
22 The logician’s object being not to lay down principles by 
which one may reason, but by which all must reason. 1876 
Jevons Logic Prim, 7 All people a.e logicians in some 
manner or degree. 

2 . One skilled in reasoning. 

XS9* Greene Disput, 15 ITiou art no Logitian, thou c.inst 
not reason for thy selfe. X630 Brathwait Eng. Gentlem, 
(1641)^72 Then wee had not .. a subiill Scolus to play the 
Logician. 

t XiOgi'Clauer. Obs. Alsologicioner,-itioner, 
.SV. logicinar. [f. prec. + -Eu 2 . (For the form cf. 
praclitiotter.y\ *5. Logician. Also, one who is study- 
ing logic. 

x^8 Patten Exped, Scotl. M iv, Thear is no good 
logicioner, hut woold think tele.). 1549 Compl. Scot, xx. 
183 The sophist logicinaris per chance may argou, that tua 
contrareis can nocht be baytht false. 1565 T. Stai’LETon 
Fortr. Faith 43 b, Chose then now whether you wil be 
accompted a lyar or a simple logicioner. 1569 Crowley 
Soph. Dr. IVaison 1,65 When I was a Logiiioner in Oxford. 
1584 Copie of a Letter 77 He hath store . . of manie fine 
wittes and good Logitioners at lits commandment. 

Logicize V. tare. [f. Logic or 

L. lo_^ic-tts + -IZE.] 

1 . inlr. To use logical argument, employ logic. 

183s Dlaclpv. Mag. XXXVIII, 525 Soc. Ha.st thou, tell 

me, the spirit of L.ogic within ye? Strep, I can’t logicire — 
no— but ri! pilfer with any. 1840 Carlyle //cn'fjvi. (1858) 
348 Inlelleci is not speaking and logiclsing ; it is seeing and 
ascertaining. 1844 H. P. Tatpan Elem. Logic Pref. 5 
Reason, .is the faculty which reasons or logicizes. 

2 . trans. To turn into logic, nonce-use. 

186s J. H. Stirli.nc Secret of Hegel I. 200 7 ‘ake Hegel's 
widest- .division of Logic, Nature, Spirit; the Inst subsumes 
the second under the first; Spirit logiciscs Nature, 
IiO’gico-, taken as comb, form of Logic, Logical, 
in the sense * logical and . , .*. 

x8xo Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (*8^8) III. 383 Bishops, 
jiturgies [etc,],.. were,.. with celestial patents, wr.npped up 
in the womb of this or that text of Scripture to be exforci- 
pated by the logico-obstetric skill of High Church doctors. 

Logie ^ (l^gi). [Of unknown origin.] The 
open space before a kiln fire ; =• Killogie. 

<1x779 Graham Writings (1883) II. 225 The kill-ribs 
brake, and down he goes with a vengeance into the logic. 
a x8t>6 Yetis of Gosvrie xi. in Child Ballads IV. 175 2 He's 
sleeping in yon logie. 1824 MAcTACCART<7a//<7r//V/. Encycl., 
LogiCt a fire in a snug place; a snug place for a fire. iB6a 
Hislop PrpzK Scot, J43 Mak a kiln o’t and creep in at the 
logic. 1882 J. Walker Jaunt to Auld Reekie 234 Dirt- 
choked its toggle Nae longer reeks, 

Logie " ( 1 ^'gi). Tlteair, [Said to be named 
from David Logie^ (he inventor (Barrerc & 
Lekand).] An ornament made of zinc, intended 
to f»ive the effect of jewellery. 

siSo Cornh. Mag. II. 239 note. Bits of looking glass, not 
convex, but cut in facets inwards, like the theatrical orna- 
ment cast in zinc, and called a * logic*. 1883 Saua. Living 
Loud. 483 The plastering of girdles with zinc ‘ logics 
Loging, obs. form of Lodging vbl. sb, 

Logio, erron. form of Loggia. 
liLogion (V'girn). ri. logia (V*gia). [Gr. 
\6yxov oracle, f. Ad7-or word.] A traditional maxim 
of a religious teacher or sage. Chiefly used with 


reference to the sayings of Jesus contained in the 
collections supposed by some to have been’amono 
the sources of our present Gospels, or to sayinpi 
nltrifoited to Jesus but not recorded in theGospek. 

[1587 Golding De Momay vL 62 Marke what wt findeh 
their sayings gathered by men of olde time, which arc 
commonly called Logia,*that is to say, Oracles.J 1875^1. 
Arnold God A the Bible vi. 321 The legion, .is given by two 
out of the three Synoptics. Ibid..^ The login of the Fourth 
Gospel. 1879 E. A. Abbott in Encycl. Brit. X. 815/2 It 
may imply that he [Papias], as others had done, wrote an 
interpretation of the ‘ Logia accompanied by commtnu 
and by supplementary traditions. 1887 H. R. Haweis 
Light cf Ages I. i. 43 Its tBuddhism’s] sacred books con- 
sisting of the words of Buddha and his exploits, the Lojia 
and the Acta, iBSo A. B. Urvce Eingd. God x. 25s 'lit 
authenticity of this logion has been called in queslioa 
tLogis. Obs, (Frequent in Caxton.) 1315 
lo,d)gys(e, logise, lodgis, -es, lodygys. [a. OF. 
logisy •eisy {, loge-r to Lodge.] A lodging-place; 
lodgings; a tent, encampment; lair (of an animal). 

£■1477 Caxton Jason 37 b, Hering in euerylogise where 
they descended tidinges of him. 1481 — Godfrey 11 How 
the turkes of Anthyoche sprang out, and as<aylled the 
lodgyses of our peple. 1484 — Fables of jE\op v. ix, 
Nyghe to the lodgys of the lyon. r 1489 — 

Aymon xv*. 362 Goo seke hym in his lodges, trxsoo Mdii~ 
sine xxxvi, 291 Of them were slayn XL. MI & more and 
dured the baiayll vnto euen tynie, that they withdrew ihem 
eylher other part to iheire lodgy.ses. 

t Logism. Obs, [ad. Gr. Ao^kt/i-os calculation, 
reasoning, i. \oyi^-€G0at to count, reckon, conclude 
by reasoning, f. \6y-os : see Logos.] Reasoning. 

x6s6 Blount Glossogr., Logism, the due and judicious 
understanding of a thing, formerly considered and esteemed 
of, according to reason, Codgrave\. x66ojER.'l‘AyLOR/J//f/. 
Dubit, 11. ui, rule xiv. § 5 1 ‘ell me not of your logisms and 
syllogisms; I rely upon Scripture alone. x66zj. C handler 
Van Helmont's Oriat. 29 Reasoning, or Logisrae (from 
whence is a Syllogisme) is an act whereby [etc.]. 

+ Legist. Obs, [ad. L. logist-a or Gr. Xoyiar-fi^, 
{. Koy'i^taBai (see prec.).] a. An expert reckoner 
or accountant, b. Gr. Ifist. One of a board of 
Athenian officials (see quot. 1636). 

XS70 Dee Math, Pref. 5 The common LogUt, Recken- 
master, or Ariihmeticien, in hys using of Numbers. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Legist, he that causeth presidents or 
notable sayings to be registred, a caster of accounts. 'Ihe 
Legists among the Athenians.. were ten men.. to whom all 
such as had ended ibeir Office of Magistracy were to 
render an account of all such occasion.s a.s they had then 
administration of, x68oJ. Aubrey in Lett. Embtent Persons 
(1813) 111 . 472 Jonas More w.is with him [W. Oughtred, 
mathematician] a good while, and learnt ; he was but an 
ordinary legist before. 1735 Dyche & Pardon Diet,, Legist, 
one expert m Computation, or th.'it understands Accom^ls. 
>logist, an ending resuliing from the addition 
of -IST to sbs. in -logy, foiming sbs. with the 
general sense ‘ one who is versed in' —logy’. It 
is now the only living formative with this hmetion, 
the older equivalents dogery dogiatty dogitt occur- 
ring only in very few words (most of which are 
obsolescent). The formation is mainly English, 
thougli a few examples, as /lymologisle, chrono- 
logisity have existed in Fr. from the i6lh or X7thc., 
and others, as zoologistCy ap])ear first in the 19th c. 
Logistic (ld’d5i*stik), a, and sb, [ad. med.L. 
logisticus (whence F. logistujiie), ad. Gr. Aoynrr/A'oJ, 
f. Xoyl^'iaOai. to reckon, reason, f. Adyoj reckoning, 
account, reason : see Logic, Logos.] 

A. adf. 

•j* 1 . V Pertaining to reasoning ; logical. Ohs, 

1628 Jackson Creed i.v, vii. § 6 Even the wisest . . writers 
oft-times swallow sucli fallacies in hisiorical narrations . . as 
would be rejected . . were they exhibited to them in the 
simplicity of language or logistic form. 1644 Bulwer 
Chtivl. 5 Men that are borne deafe and dumbe; who can 
argue . . rhetorically by signes, and with a kinde of mute and 
logislique eloquence overcome their amaz'd opponents. 

2 . Pertaining to reckoning or calculation. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), I^ogist, one skill’d in the 
Logistick Science, i.e. tlie Art of Reckoning, or c.'ustin? 
Account. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. II, 115 The Algebraic 
Mark, \yhich denotes the Root of a negative Square, liath 
its Use in Logistic Operations, 

3 . Jllatk. a. In logistic curve, line, spiral *= 
logarithmic. Also = perlainiiig lo a logarithmic 
curve, e. g. logistic semi-ordinate, b. Logistic 
logarithms ; logarithms of sexagesimal numbers 
or fractions used in astronomical calculations. C. 
Logistic numbers (see quot. iSSa). 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Logistic, or Logarithmic Hue, 
a curve so called, from its properties and uses, in construct- 
ing and explaining the nature of locarithms. Ibid., 'i'hcre 
maybe infinite logistic .spirals. Uul. s. v. Ouadrature,Tii>^ 
space intercepted between the two logistic semiordinates. 
xyBs Hutton [title) Mathematical Tables ; Containing the 
Common, Hyperbolic, and Logistic I-ogarithms. 1834 Rot. 

Philos., Astron. xii. 226/1 (U. K. S.) 'i lie proportional, or, 
as they ate .sometimes called, lo.:istic log.Trithms. xBSi 
J. W. L. Glaisher in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 777/x Logistic 
uninberyh the old name for what would now be called ratios 
or fr.nctions. 

B. sb. 

+ 1 . A calculator. Obs. 

X633 W. Robinson in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) I- *5 
A more exact way .. could not possibly be t.iken than by 
angles taken with a very large quadrant, and so good an 
artist and logistic as Snellius was. 
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2. Math, A logistic cunx. 

1727-41 Chambers s*v., 'J‘he logistic will never con« 
cur with the rixis, except at an infinite distance. / 5 A/., 
Quadrature of the Logistic. 1773 Horsley in Fhil. Traus. 
LXIV. 245 The subiangent of the atmospherical logistic, is 
the length of a column of such a fluid as 1 have supposed. 

3 . p/. (rarely sin^.). a. The art of arithmetical 
calculation ; the elementary processes of calcula- 
tion, as addition, subtraction, multiplication, ancT 
division, b. Logistical or sexagesimal arithmetic. 

a. 1656 Blount the Art of counting 

or reckoningj the practice of Arithmetick, or that part thereof 
which contains Addition, Substnaction, hlultiplication and 
Division. 1706 pHiLLirs fed. Kersey), Lo^istickSf the .same 
as Logistical Arithmetick; but some apply the Term to 
signhy the first general Rules in Algebra. 18x7 CoLr.BROOKr 
Algebra., etc. 5 Parjearf/uhh/aea, eight oper.ntions, or 
modes of process : logistics or algorism. X884 J. Gow Hist, 
Gk.Iifailt, iii. 65 (Plato] is on many occasions careful to dis- 
tinguish the vulgar logistic from the philosophical arithmetic^ 

b. i8ot Encycl.Brit. Suppl. II, 81 Logistics, or Logistical 
Arithmetic, a name sometimes employed for the arithmetic of 
sexagesimal fractions, used in astronomical computations. 

Logrsticaly a, ? Obs, [f. med.L. hghticus 
(see Logistic a.) -f -ae..] 

1 . Pertaining to or based upon reasoning or dis- 
putation. (Cf. Logistic i.) 

1644 Bulwcr Chiron. 3 The Logisticall motions that 
appear in the Hands of Disputants. 1653 Sanders Phy^ 
siogn, 214 That Logistical or rational tacuUie of the soul. 
1833 Nc-v Monthly Mag, XXXVllI. 13 A t^uestion that 
depended upon no abstruse or logistical reasoning. 

2 . Pertaining to calculation. =■ Logistic 3. 

1^70 Billingsley Eticlid xi. xxxiv. 349 Ve may vse the 
logistical secret of approching nere to the preci^e verytye. 
1640 Wilkins New Planet x. (1707) 272 The Sacred Story. . 
does so e.'cactiy agree with the Conversions of Heaven, and 
Logistical Astronomy. 

3 . Math, ~ Logistic 3, 

1653 Shakerley f/zV/e) Tabulse Britannic^: The British 
Tables ; Wherein is contained Logistical Arithmetick, the 
Doctrine of the Sphere^ Astronomicall Chronologic [etc.]. 
Ibid, I Chap. r. Of Logisticall Multiplication and Division. 
Ibid, 2 A new Table of Logistical Logarithmes. 1706 Phil- 
lips (ed. Kersey), Logistical AHthmetick, was formerly the 
Arithmetick of Sexagesimal Fractions. . . It is now taken by 
some for the e.xpeduious Arithmetick of Logarithms, by 
which all the I'lxiuble of Multiplication and Division is 
sav'd. X709-29 Mandey SysUMath., Arith.-j^ Asirono- 
mical (.Arithmetic], which sometimes also is called Logistical. 
Ibid. 78 Of Logistical Addition (l «• addition of degrees, 
minutes, seconds, etc. ; of years, days, hours, etc.], 1777 
Shuckburch in Phil, Trans. LXVII. 5S6 note. This table 
bears some analogy to the tables of logistical logarithms. 

Logistics, sb. pl \ : see Logistic B. 3. 
Logistics (lodgi'sliks), sb.plfi [ad. F. lo^is- 
tique, f. logc-r to qaarter, Lodge, or Ugts Loais : 
see -ISTIC.] (See quot. 1 89S.) 

187^ R. Taylor Desiruei. 4* Reconstr. v. 47, 1 have written 
of him (Johnston] as a master of logistics. x89<] Century 
Mag. Feb. 570/2 The^ marches of ^lerman disturbed all 
{previous axioms of logistics. 1893 Athenxum 10 Sept. 341 
Strategy is the art of handling troops in the theatre of war ; 
tactics that of handling them on the field of battle, , . The 
French have a third process, which they call logistics, the 
art of moving and quartering troops, 1. e., quartermaster, 
general’s work. 190X Blackw, ^Uig. Jan. 3/1 To the small 
commandos, say of from 50 to 300 men, ‘ hanging about ’ is 
the beginning and end of logistics. 

Iiogitioner, variant of Logicianer. 
XiO^OCracy (lf 5 gp*krasi). [f. Gr. Aoyo-r word + 
•cnAcv.] A community or system of government 
in which words are the mling powers. 

x^-6 Syd. Smith Mor. Philos, (1850) 104 Instruments 
which overturn the horrible tyranny of adjectives and sub- 
stantives, and free the mind from the chains of thatlogocracy 
in which it is so frequently enslaved. 1807-8 W. Irving 
Saltnag. (1824) 108 Their government is a pure unadulter- 
ated logocracy, or government of words. 

^O^OCyclic (Vgz7si‘klik), a, and sb. Math. [f. 
Gr. Xo7o-y ratio + «u/rX-oycircle + -ic.] a, adj. Only 
in logocy die curve y a crunodal circular cubic, whose 
equation is (2 a— cr) = c^x. b. sb. A logo- 

cyclic curve. 

X858 J. Booth In Proc. Roy. Roc. IX. 257 A new curve, 
which 1 have called the LogocyclicCurve^ixdvayyvz similarity 
of many of il.s properties to those of the circle, .and from iis 
use in representing numbers and their logarithms. Ibid. 261 
The entire length of the logocycUc is equal to (etc.]. 

)1 !Lo^odse*dalTlS. Obs. PL -1. Also in angli- 
cized lorm logodeedale. [mod.L., a. Gr. Ao7o6ai- 
5aAoy, f. \070-s + oaiSaXos cunning.] One who is 
cunning in words. * 

x6ii 'i'B. }onsw\\\Coryat's Crudities Charac. Authour, 
He is a great and bold Carpenter of Words or (to express 
him in one like his owiie)a Logodasdale. 1650 Trapp 6 zjwv/.. 
Song Sol. iv. 3(1660) III. 353 Those Logodasdali, leained 
. Asses, that prophanely disdain at the stately plainness of 
.Gods blessed Book. 1664 Evelyn tr. Ft carts Archit. etc. 
121 Least whitest I thus discourse of the Accomplishments 
of our Artists . . I niy self be found Logodadalus. 

So t IiogodtQ'dalist. 

X727 Bailey vol. 11, Logodxdalist, an Tnventer or Forger 
of new Words, and strange Terms. 1806 J. LI':slie Diet. 
Synon, Hoards s.v. Words, Inventor of words, logodasdalist. 
IiOgodsedaJy (Ipgodrdali). rare. [ad. late L. 
ic>godu;dalia, a. Gr. XoyoSatSaAta, f. Ao7o5at5aAor 
(see prec.).] Cunning in words ; skill in adorning 
a speech; ‘veibal legerdemain*. 

X72^ Bailey vol. II, Logodvedaly, a goodly shew and 
flourish of Words, without much matter. 1825 Coleridge 


Aids Re/l. xliii. (1836) 114 For one instance of mere Ixjgd- 
machy 1 could bring ten instances of Logodtedaly, or verbal 
Legerdemain. 

t liogodiarrlie. Also 8, 9 in Diets, logo- 
diarrheea. [f. Gr. Xoyo-s word + Siappoia diarrlicea. 
Cf. F. logodiarrhce^ A flux cr flow of words. 

X624 Bp. ^Mountagu Gagg Pref. ??? 4 b, A rambling logo- 
diarrne without wit or reason. 1727 Bailta* vol. II, Logo- 
diarrhoea. [1856 MayNE Exfos, Lcx.^ Logodiarrhcca, So 
xSSp Syd, Soc. Lex.] 

^OgOfasciuated, ///. tz. nonce-wd. [hybrid 
i. Gr. Xoyo-s word.] Fascinated by words, 

1^652 Urq.uhart ycroc/ Wks, (1834) 231 The logofascinated 
spirits of the. .hearers, .weie so on a sudden seared upon. 
ZiOg’Ograitl (Ip'gdgrajm). [f. Gr. Ao7o-y word 

+ -GRAM. 

In sense 1 substituted (owing to association with anagram, 
Klogram, etc.) for logograph, which in this sense is itself 
a mistake for Logogrijph.] 

1. s=L0G0GllU*il. 

1820 Hebf.r Let, X Apr- In Life (1830) 11. 19 If you are 
not much in the habit of composing logograms, you can 
hardly conceive how many words a single well-chosen r.oim 
may be coaxed into. For instance, how many are there in 
steam-boat? 1862 H. B. Wheatley \titte') Of Anagrams, 
..Lipograms, Chronograms, Logograms, Palindromes. 

2 . A sign or character representing, a word ; in 
Phonography^ a word-letter ; a single stroke which, 
for brevity’s sake, represents a word. 

1840 I. Pitman Man. Phonography § 159 (1845) 46 The 
hooked z'r is used as a logogram for very. 1870 — Phonet. 
Man. 226 The following ingenious exercise is compo^ed 
entirely of Logogiams. 

Hence Log’o^ramma'tic ir., pertaining to logo- 
grams (sense i). 

1820 HeberLc/, 1 Apr. In Life (1830) II. 19 The whimsical 
contrast which this logogrammatic Berserksgangr presented 
to the parallel exploit of Coleridge, who wrote his Kubla- 
Khan under the effects of opium. 

3 ljOgOgrapli (V g^fgraf). ff. as prec. + -graph. 
Cf, Gr. Aoyoypa^os (see next).] 

^ 1. Used erroneously for Logogriph. 

Some mod. edd. of Jonson Undenvoods Ixi. have logo- 
gi'aphes where the original ed. has logogriphes. 

1797 Monthly Mag. ill. 468 The Masquerade ; or, a Col- 
lection of New Epigrams, Logographs [etc.]. 

2 . Phonography. A character or combination of 
characters representing a word ; =* Logogram 2. 

x888 I. Pitman Man. Phonography § 190. 63 , 

3. « Logotype. 

1872 W. Skeen Typogxaphy 426 It is on existing 

book, nearly two hundred years old, one half of which is 
printed with movable wooden letters, logographs, and words. 

4 . «Logogkapher 2. rare (in quot. transf.). 

1862 Latham Channel Isl. in. xviu. (ed. 2) 417 The philo. 
Sophy, .or mythology of the Welsh bards and logographs. 

0. An instrument for giving a graphic represen- 
tation of speech-sounds. 

X879 G. Prescott 5 /. Telephone For recording vocal 
impulses one of the moTt sensitive insiruments is the logo- 
graph, invented by W. H. Barlow, F.R.S. 

Hence ^o’gogzapli v. trans.y to print with logo- 
types, 

1843 Biographical Diet, II. 11. 576 A second edition ap- 
peared in 1764 and a third in 1797-9 (which being logo- 
graphed, or printed with a separately cast type for every 
word, was reLsued in 1801). 

Logographer (Iffergrafai). [f. late L. logo- 
graph-us accountant (a. Gr. Xoyoypa<p-os prose- 
Tvriler, speech-writer, f. A070-S word, speech, ac- 
count +-7pa</>os’ -writer) -h-Eul; see -GRAPHER.] 

* 1 * 1 . A lawyer’s clerk ; an accountant. Obs.'~^ 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Logographers, L-Twyers Clerks, 
they that write Pleas and Causes in the Law or Books of 
.Accompt. X696 in Phillips (ed. 5). 1735 Dvchc K Pardon j 
Diet., Logographer, an Accomptant or Writer of Books of 
Accompts. 

2 . Gr. Antiq. A TYriter of traditional history in 
pi ose. 

X846 Grote Greece 1. iv. I. 1x7 The adventures which the 
ancient poets, epic, lyric, and tragic, and the jogographers 
after them, connect with the name of the Argeian lo. x868 
Gladstone ^uv. Mundi vhL (1870) 265 Pherecydes, an 
Athenian logographer of the fifth century before Christ. 
X87S JowETT Platoie^. 2) HI. 42 After the manner of the 
early logographers, turning the Iliad into prose. x88o 
Eficycl. Brit. XL 634/1 Hellanicus, the most important of 
the Greek logographers. 

3. Gr. Antiq. A professional speech-writer. 

*853 Grote ^eece 11. IxxxvU. XI. 380 Before he [Demo- 
sthenes] acquired reputation as a public adviser, he was 
already known as a logographer, or composer of discourses 
to be delivered either by speakers in the public assembly 
or by litigants in the Dikasterj'. iBBsQ, Rev. Oct. 531 The 
plain man, intending to go to law, addressed himself to a 
professional speech-writer, or * logographer 

4 . One who practises or is skilled in logography, 

i860 in Worcester riling Smyth, 

IiOgOgraphic (Vg^grce’fik), a. [f. Logography 
+ -IC, Cf. Gr, Aoyoypai^i^oT.] 

1. Pertaining to logography (see Logographt i). 

1784 Lend. Chron. No. 4287, Logographxc Office, Black 

Friars, April 15. By His hfajesty’s Royal Letters Patent 
for printing by words inlire instead of single Letters. 1785 
{title) hliscellanies in Pro-e and Verse intended as a Speci- 
men of the Tj pe.s, at the Logographic Printing Office. 1882 
Pedodv £‘«4; yk«rwa//xwxui.94^John Walter.. set all the 
printers in London by the cars with hb whim about logo- 
graphic printing. | 


2 . Consisting of characters or signs, each of which 
singly represents a complete word. 

_x8oi J. Hager Babylon, Inscript.^^ Goguet makes no dis- 
tinction between hieroglyphic, and, as I call them, monogram- 
matic or logographic characters. 1828 Du Poxceau Chinese 
ff^riting (18381 iio, I would not call the Chinese 
characters a syllabic, but a logographic system of writing. 
So Iioffogra-phical a. 1828-32 in Webster, 
LogOgraphically (Vgugne-fikali), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY ^.J In a logographic manner. 

1783 H. Johnson {title) An Introduction to Logography 
.Printed logograpbically and sold by J. Waller. 2804 ^V. 
Taylor in Crit. Rev, 111. 506 The want of variety in their 
rhymed lefter.|jress is so obvious that it may be thought 
they might print all their poetry logograpbically, \iath 
stereotype hemistichs. 2828 Du Ponceau Chinese Syst, 
lFri/if{gii4 Itcannot be written with the Chinese character 
logograpbically. 

XaOgOgrapliy (Ifep ’giufi). [ad. Gr. Xoyoypc^ia, 
f. Ad7o-y speech + -ypacpia writing. Cf, F. logo- 
graphie.] 

1 . (See quot. 1783.) 

1783 H. Johnson \titlt) An Introduction to Logography ; 
or, the art of arranging and composing for printing with 
words intire, their radices and terminations, instead of 
single letters. 1796 Plod, Gulliver's Trav, 198, I then 
uTote a treatise on the beauties of Liliputian oitho and 
logography. 2841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 16/1 Logography. is 
merely a modification of block-printing. 2887 Fox Bourne 
Eng. Newspapers I. 255 A new [^2783] printing process 
known as logography. 

2 , A method of long-hand reporting, in w'hich 
several reporters were employed, each taking down 
a few words in succession. 

2842 Bran'de Diet. Set. etc., Logography, a syMem of 
taking down the ivords of an orator without having recourse 
to short-hand, which was put in practice during the French 
revolution. 

IiOgfOgriph (l(’‘gtJgrif). Forms : 6-9 logo- 
gryphe, 7-9 -ipLe, 9 -iff, 7- logogriph. [ad. F. 
logogtiphe, f. Gr.Aoyo-s word + 7pr(^oyfishing-basket, 
riddle.] A kind of enigma, in which a certain 
word, and other words that can be formed out of 
all or any of its Utters, are to be guessed from 
synonyms of them introduced into a set of verses. 
Occasionally used for : Any anagram or pu2zle in- 
volving anagrams. 

2597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. i. 33 Worse than the Logogrj'phes 
of Taler limes, Or Hundreth Riddles shak’t to sleeue-Jesse 
rimes, a 2637 B, Josson l/nderwoode, Sxeer, tr/on^ Nnlcan 
34 (1640) B i b, Had 1. .weav’d fifty tomes Of Logogriphes, or 
curious PalUndromes, 2765 H.^VALPOLE Let. to Lady Her. 
reysi Nov. Lett.{iZii) IV. 439 All I can send your ladyship 
is a very pretty logogriphe, made by . . Madame du Deuand. 
2770 Fox in J. H. Jesse G. Sdxvyn «5r Contemp. (2843) 11. 
398, 1 gained great credit there by guc^^sing a logo^’phe. 
2823 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag, XXXVI. 417 A logo- 
gtipb .. describes not a word only, but all the included 
word?, which any portion of its letters can spell. 1835 
Tail's Mag. II. 808 A sort of logogriff not worthy of solu- 
tion, 1867-77 G. F. Chambers Astrvn, 1. xn. 236 The 
original discovery was announced lo Kepler in the following 
Jogogtiph. 1884 J. Pav.vb 2002 N/s. VJI. oto note. The 
clue to this^ logogriph lies in tlie numerical value of the 
letters forming the key-w’ord. 

Hence Iiogogri'phic a.,oi or pertaining to logo- 
giiphs, of the nature of a logogriph. 

18x4 Q. Rev. X. 464 By dropping r (from Borlase], and 
changing aseimo us, we have the ingenious logogriphic title 
of Sir Bolus. 

XiOgolatry (l^g(>’Iatri). [f. Gr. Ad^o-r word -f- 
-LATRY.] ‘Worship ’of words; unreasonable re- 
gard for words or for verbal truth. 

18x0 Coleridge in Lit, Rem. (1839^ IV. 305 (Neo-Pla- 
tonism is] but one fanciful process of h5'postasizing logical 
conceptions and generic terms. In Proclus it is Logolatry 
run mad. 2846 E. Miall in Noncouf. VI. 45 Many good 
people are exceedingly prone to logolatry. They get hold 
of a good word, representing a thing good in itself, and then 
conclude that every object to whiem lh.it word may be ap- 
plied, is a good thing. 1890 yrnl. Educ. x Mar. 145/1 An 
almost morbid tendency to literal t^uthfulne^s, or, as the 
writer calls it, * logolatry'. 

IiOgolo^ Jlpgp'lodsi). [f. Gr. Ao70-y (see 
Logos) -t- -Xoy(a discourse : see -logy.] 

1 , The doctrine of the Logos. (Only as the title 
of two books in the i8th c.) 

2726 J. Jeffery {title) Logology, on John i. i. 

2 . The science of words, raro. 

2820 Gentl. Afas". XC. 1, 208 Perhaps the following Utile 
attempt at Philology (Logology?) may not he deemed an 
inadmissable trifle. 187S XXIII. i39^0ne 

of our most esteemed modern authorities in ‘ logology^ . 

Xogomacll (Ip gffmcek). [ad. Gr. Xoyopdx-os 
adj., {. Adyns word (see Logos) + paX"> 
to fight.] One who fights about words. 

286s Conth. Alag. XI. 483 The great logomach of Hippo. 

XiogomacMcal [f.asprtc. 

+ -IC + -AL .1 Disposed to logomachy. . . 

1830 Wetm. R^... xn. .05 Galt...s 

those . . variations from the general standar 

among hi.s..logomachical counirymcn. a. 

Logomachist X dit 

-IST.J One addicted to logomach} , 

putes about iv. ayj If I mci wUh 

I8js CoLKRrDCE ■" K,omachI.r. zE3. r«l! 

-he scce 

old logomachUt what ho mans bj u. 
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LOGOMACHIZE. 

logomacliize 

^ -iZE.J inlr. To indulge in logomachy. Hence 

iiogo-mnohizing ppl. a. 

1830 Fraser's Maff. 1. 592 The. .incomprehensible cacKle 
of logomachising ganders. 

Logomacliy (l^gfaiaki). . Forms : 6-7 logo- 
maohie, 7- logomachy ; also 7-8 in Latin form 
logomaohia. /V. -ies ; also S -ys. [ad. Gr. Aoyo- 
jiaxia, f. Ao7o-s word + -ixo-xm fighting.] 

1 . Contention about words ; an instance of this- 

1369 J. Sakfoho tr. Agrippds Van. Aries 169 Of so high 

a science they have made a certaine Logomachie. 267s '1 . 
Tuunv Let. Baxter 16 Which you seem to place amongst 
your Logomachies, or Logical! notions. 17x1 ir. \Vtretucls 
{title') A Discourse of Logomachys, or Controversies about 
Words. 1716 M. Davies Brit. III. Arianismz^ 

The Sophistry call’d Logomochia [j/c], or punning with and 
upon NVords. Sewel///j/. QuaJiers^^^^^\. n. 122 This 
qxiarrcl tending to vain logomachies . . ended in confusion. 

Mill Pol. Econ. in. xv. § x (1876) 341 The reproach of 
logomachy which is brought . . again.st the speculations of 
political economists. 1882 M. Arnold Irhh Ess. Pref.p. xi, 
The barren logomachies of Plato's T/ie:rteius are relieved 
by half a dozen immortal pages. 1901 Contemp. Rctk Aog. 
289 It shows how much of mere logomachy there is in these 
disputes. 

2 . ? * A game of cards each containing one 

letter with which words are formed’ {Cent. /J/ct,). 

t Jjog’omacice. Ohs. rare'~^. [as if ad. Gr. 
*\oyotiaxtK-Q {sc. fem. of ^KoyonaxtttSs of 

or pertaining to logomachy, f. Xoyofiaxos LoGO- 
MACH,] (Seequot) 

1646 Saltm.\rsh Sovie Drops in. Smoke in Temple 56 
You criticise on words ;..l wonder you .. have leisure for 
that, this is logomacice, or word-fighting. 

II togomania (lfg<?m^‘ nia). [mod.L., f. Gn 
"Khyo-s + /tarta madness.] A form of insanity in 
which there is a great loquacity {JSyd. Soc. Lex.'). \ 

Xi0g0ixia*niac« nonce^wd. [f. Gr. XiSyo-rword ' 
+ Maniac.] One who is insanely interested in 
words. 

1870 H. Green Shdks. <5- Emhlem Writers 103 We have 
outgrown the customs of those logo-maniacs, or word-wor- 
shippers, whom old Ralph Cudworth.. seems to have had in 
view. 

Logometer 1 (l^gp-m^tai). [f, Gr. Adyo-s (in 
the sense of ratio) -meter.] a. (See quot.) 

1842 De Morgan in Gravc.s Life Sir W. K. Hamilton 
(1889) 111. B48 It is of course the,^ priori introduction of 
what answers to the logarithm of a number, which I call the 
logometerof a line given in magnitude and direction. Ibid.^ 
By -4* is meant the line whose logometer is i? x logom, A. 

b. Applied to Wollaston’s * logometric scale ’ 
for chemical equivalents. 

1855 in Ogilvie, Suppl. i8do in Worcester (citing Genii. 

SjOgometer^ [A hybrid word 

f. Log shA r *(o)m£T£u.] A patent log for ships. 

In recent Diets. 

liOgometric (Ipg^>me*trik), a. [f. Gr. \6yo-s 
ratio + nhp-ov measure + -lo.J Indicating ratios 
by measurement. Used by Wollaston to designate 
his * scale ’ for the graphic representation of chemical 
equivalents. Hence Iiogomstricaln:. (in the same 
sense), logome’trically adv. 

1813 Wollaston in P/iil. Traits. CIV, 15 Those who are 
acquainted .. with the use of logarithms as measures of 
ratios.. will not need to be told that all ihe dh'isions are 
logometric. Ibid. 17 In the engraved scale of equivalents, 
the ratios of these numbers are represented by logometric 
intervals at which they are placed. Ibid., The slider.. is 
logometrically divided. 1827 Faraday Chem. tMattip. xxii, 
555 'I’he scale is the logometric line of numbers. i8sS 
Ogilvie, Suppl., Lofcoinetrical. 

II XiOgoneurosis (,lpg^>nm'r^a-sis), [f. Gr. Adyo-y 
word + Neurosis.] A nervous disorder causing de- 
fective memory of words. 

1857 in Dunguson Mef Lex. 1878 tr. Ziemssens Cycl. 
Jiled. XIV. 613 1 he two ideas of logoneurosis and lalopathy 
consequently do not cover each other. 
logonoJUy (Ipgp'nomi). nonce-wd. [f. asprec. 
after Astronomy.] The science of language. 

*803 J. Stewart (/zV/r) Opus maximum i Logonomy; or, 
the science of language. 

Ijogopa*ndocie. nonce-wd. [f.Gr.Adyo-y word 
+ -navloKpia the trade of an innkeeper.] Keadiness 
to admit words of all kinds. 

1652 UrquHArt Wks. (1834) 198 The systeme of a 

language, which, by reason of its logopandocie, may de- 
servedly be intituled The Universal Tongue. 

Logopathy (.Iptvpajii). Path. [f. Gr. Kota-s 
word + -PATHY.J A morbid affection of the speech 
{Syd. Soc. Lex^. 

1878 tr. Zieimsen's Cycl. Med. XIV. 613 But as soon as 
the lormation of thoughts is disturbed it becomes a question 
of dyslogia and logopathy. 

I! XiOgOS (Ip'gps). Theol. and Philos. [Gr. Adyoy 
word, speech, discoui-se, reason, i. A07-, ablaut- 
variant of Act* in Xky-^w to say.] A term used by 
Greek (esp, Hellenistic and Neo-Platonist) philo- 
sophers in certain metaphysical and theological 
applications developed from one or both of its 
ordinar}' senses ‘ reason ’ and ‘ word ’ ; also adopted 
in three passages of the Johannine writings of the 
N.T. (where the English versions render it by 


MYord*) as a designation of Jesus Christ; hence 
employed by Christian theologians, esp. those who 
were versed' in Greek philosophy, as a title of the 
Second Person of the Trinity. By mod. writers 
the Gr. word is used untranslated in historical ex- 
positions of ancient philosophical speculation, and 
in discussions of the doctrine of the Trinity in its 
philosophical aspects. 

1587 Golding De Momay v. 52 Wc cal him Logos, which 
some iransl.-Ue word or Speech, and otbersom Reason. 1647 
H. More SousrfSoul 11. 1. xxiv. 79 That inward awfull 
Majestic Hight Logos, whom they term great sonneofGod, 
1720 Waterland Ei^ht Serw. 243 Origen. .ihcncc draws 
an Argument for the Eternity of the Logos or Word. 1831-3 
E. Burton Eccl. Hist. xvii. (1845) 375 Plato never imagmed 
this Logos or Mind to be a person in the sense in which 
Christians believe the Son of God to be a person, a 1834 
Coleridge AiV. Rem.{iBiS) III. 158 If Christ be that Logos 
or Word that was in the beginning. 1882 S. D. F. Salmond 
in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 803/2 Heraclitus holds that nothing 
material can be thought of without this Lo^os, but he does 
not conceive the Logos itself to be immaterial. Ibid. 804/1 
The Logo-i of the Stoics is a reason in the world gifted with 
intelligence, and analogous to the reason in man. Ibid., 
His (Philo’s] Logos is the representative of the world to 
God as well as of God to the world, 
b. aiirib. and Comb. 

1839 I. Taylor Atic. Chr. I. ii. 150 Man ..shall, .under 
the conduct of the Logos-Redeemer, reascend to his source. 
1865 tr. Strauss's NctoLi/e Jesus 1. 1. vL 30'rhey are mere 
explanations of the Logos-theory. sZj^Supemiaiural Reli^. 
11. in. i. 340 'I’he dogmatic system of ibc Ixigos Gospel did 
not admit of more than mere reference to it. 1883 Schakf 
Hist. Ch. II. Ixxii. 55s This extension of the Logos revela- 
tion explains the liigh estimate which some of the Greek 
fathers. .pul upon the Hellenic. .philosophy. 

Hence I»ogos-sMp, the dignity and office of the 
Logos. 

1895 Expositor X63 The logos-ship was attributed to 
Jesus. 

XiOgotbete (Vg^ft). Hist. [ad. med.L. logo- 
ihelay ad. Gr. KoyoOhi^^, primarily ‘ one who 
audits accounts* (L. & Sc.), f. \ 6 yo-i account + 
Oi; stem of TtOhat to set -h agent-suffix ‘Ti;?.] The 
designation of various functionaries under the By- 
zantine emperors; applied esp. (also in the Norman 
kingdom of Sicily) to a high official corresponding 
to the ‘chancellor* of Western kingdoms, 

(c xooo jElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker 164/35 Logoiheta, 
Xemotman.] X78X Gidbon DeeU ff F. UU. (1869! Ill, 286 
IVhich the great logothcie or chancellor of the empire was 
directed to prepare. 1862 Kington Fredk. //, IJ. xviii.446 
Logothetc of Sicily, and Protonotary. 7864 K.incslky 
Rom, <5’ Teui. vin. 217 He can talk Latin, ^and perhaps 
Greek, as well as one of those accursed man-eating Grendels, 
a Roman lawyer, or a logothete from Ravenna, 
Logotype (lf>*g^t3ip). Printing, [f. Gr.Aoyo-j 
word + Type.] A type containing a word, or two 
or more letters, cast in one piece. 

nrx8i6 Earl Stanhope in Hansard Typographia (1825) 
477, 1 have deemed it advisable to contrive a new pair of 
composing cases.. introducing a new set of double letters 
(these were 0/1, of to, re, an, th, in, jr; they were not 
printed as ligatures], which I denominate logotypes ; and 
rejecting altogether the double letters CF, fi, fl, fli, ffl, ft, (ft, 
formerly occupying room in the cases, but used so seldom 
that (etc.]. x88o 7Vw« 15 Feb. 41/2 The use of 
logotypes does rather enhance than lower the cost of print- 
ing. 1892 Pall Mall G. 23 Jan. j/2 Are the Corean letters 
or logotypes as numerous as the Chinese ? 
b. Comb. 

1824 J. Johnson Typorr. II. vi. 107 The Iogot>'pe system 
was once attempted at the Times office, but soon abandoned. 
i8g5 ii. Hart in Collect. Ser. iii, (O. H. S.) 407 The Times 
newspaper was started in order to.. show that logotype- 
printing was the only proper way to print ! 

Hence Ito-gotypy^LoGOGKAPHV i. 

1824 Watts Bibliolhec^ Index Subjects, Logography, or 
Logotypy, the art of uniting several characters into a single 
type. 

XiO'g-roll, V. [Back-formation from LoG- 
BOLLIKG,] a. irans. To procure the passing of 
(a bill) by log-rolling, b. To approach (a poli- 
tician) with the view of getting his political co- 
operation. c. intr. To engage in log-rolling. 

*835 p. Crockett Tour 120 My people don't like me to 
log-roll in their business, and vote away pre-emption rights to 
fellows in other states, that never kindle afire on their lands. 
*837 Ht. Martincau See. Amer. II. 279 The method of 
• log rolling* bills through the legislature. x86s Daily Tel 
J4 Apr., The leading politicians who , . log-roll the railway 
bills. :^76 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. ir. 98 In the Greek 
epic, the gods. .lobby anti lo^-roU for their candidates. 1879 
i lines 19 June, To log-roll with everj’body who was willing 
to work with him. x88S Bryce Antcr. Comntw. II. n. li. 
a86 Sometimes by express, more often by a tacit under- 
standmg, local bills are ‘log-rolled’ through the houses. 

1896 Du Maurier Martian (1898) 391 They did not log- 
re^ Barty, whom they considered <x>arse and vulgar* 

lo'g-roiller. [f. Log sb.^ + Roller.] 

1. One who engages in political or literary ‘ log- 
rolling 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 4 Aug., A professional politician 
..lobbyerand log-roller generally. X887 •^- ' 5 ‘ Q' 7 ^ Ser. 

«o/t Mr. Lang, .shows what log-rollers were HayNvard 
and Thackeray. 1900 Author i Jan. 183 In these columns 
notes on books are given from reviews which carrj- weight, 
so far as can be learned, logrollers. 
di, U.S. * A device in a saw-mill to convey logs 
from the log-deck or the log-way skids to the head- 
block* (Knight). 


X884 Knight Did. Mech, Suppl., Fig. 1629 Emery’s 
Roller. . * 

3 . One who practises the aquatic sport of'‘lo<’- 
rolling*. 

1893 Westm. Gaz. 16 May 5/1 Canoes, shells, dugouti, 
water-cycles, logs and log-rollers, and water-walkers 
present loo in large numbers... At the start one of the kf'. 
rollers managed to drop off his log. “ 

- lo*g‘-ro:lling. [f. Log sb?- -h Rolling vhl j5 .] 

1. U.S. The action of rolling logs to any required 

spot ; a meeting for co-operation in doing this. 

1848 Tiiorkau Maine W. (1894) 19 Occasionally therev^-as 
a small opening on the bank, made for tlie purpose of log- 
rolling. 1859 Aliss Cary Country Life \. (1876) 7 It was 
less welcome than as if it had brought a log-rolling. 1883 
Harpers Mag. Jan. 28^1 'J'he great festivals of Western 
life are camp-meetings, barbecues, and log-rollings. 

b. The action of propelling over the water a log 
on which one is seated. 

1893 Westm. Gas. 16 May 5/1 For the special benefit of 
the distinguished spectators, .an elaborate display of log;* 
rolling was given, 

2 . U.S, slang. Combination for mutual assistance 
in political or other action. 

Suggested by the proverbial phrase * You roll my log and 
rjl roll yours % 

X823 files' Weekly Reg. 7 June^ 210/1 That sort of 
* management', now rather more fashionable, and known by 
the dignifiecl appellation of ‘log-rolling’— that is, a bupng 
and selling of votes. X84T-4 Emerson Ess., Poet \VkI 
(Bohn.) I. 169 Our log-rolling, our .stumps and their polltics 
..are yet unsung. 1879 Times 19 Junc^ The bribe v.£s 
political preferment, or ‘log-rolling’ — that is, help in passing 
other Bills. x888 Brvcc Amcr. Conwiiv. 1. 1. xv. 213 Cor- 
ruplion. appears chiefly in the milder form of reciprccal 
jobbing or (as it is called) ‘log-rolling’. 

b. Mutual puffing in literary publications. 

(1845 in Lofigm. Mag, (1900) Feb. 375 Somewhere in tbli 
book of Letters occurs, about 1845, the phrase ‘literary log- 
rolling *, the earliest instance which one has met.) xM8 ]. 
Payn in Illustr. Lend. News 7 Jan. 2 To have an eyejo its 
(the book’s] merits rather than to its defects, is obviously 
log-rolling. 18.. American XVII. 350 ((Tent.) If by log- 
rolling is meant that reviewers praise people in hopes of 
being praised in turn, then the taunt is empty. 

•logue (Jpg), the form assumed by the Gr. -Koyos, 
-Koyov in adapted words (most of them through 
Fr.), as analogtte, catalogue f dialogue. The words 
with this ending which are designations of persons 
(in most instances repr. actual or assumed Gr. com- 
pounds of -\ 6 yo^ ‘ speaker, discourser*, and related 
to parallel formations in -logy) are now little used, 
derivatives in -loger, -logist, or -logian being com- 
monly preferred. Examples are Assyriologuti 
t astrologuCf ideologue^pkilologite^ Sinologue^ '\thto- 
logue, 

liOgwood (Ip'gwud). [f. Log + Wood.] 

1 1 . Logs stored for fuel. Obs. 
x666 Pei'vs Diary i Dec., It seemed to b_e only of ks* 
wood that hath kept the fire all this wliilc in it. 

2 . The heartwood of an American tree 
xylon Campechtanttni) used in dyeing; so called 
from being imported in the form of logs. 

It is used to .some extent in medicine a.s an astringtm-- 
The alleged use of logwood in colouring spurious or adul- 
terated port wine was at one lime a frequent subject of 
jocular allusion. 

1581 Act 23 Elis. c. 9 § I There bathe byn brought.. froni 
beyonde the Seas . . Stuffe called Logwood alias BIockc- 
wood. xS97-x6o2 W. Riding Sessions Rolls in Yorssh, 
Arch. ^ Topogr. Assoc. (Record Ser.) III. 174 In dyipS 
wooll S: Wollen clothe Logwoodd alias Blockwood. j64x 
Evelyn Mem. (1857)^ I, 25 llie rasping of brasil and kg' 
wood for the dyers is very hard labour. X703 Lend. Gos. 
No. 3893/3 The same day arrived here the Essex of Boston 
from Campeachy, laden with Logwood. 2880 H. VizETEtt-^ 
Facts about Pori, etc. 142 It has been often asserted in^t 
logwood is used to impart colouring matter to Port wine » 
and the authors of a bulky Treatise upon Wine, .endorsed 
this preposterous assertion with theirauthoiity. x892Walsh 
Tea 145 A decoction ..from catechu or logwood being next 
added to Impart a tea-like color to the liquor, 
b. The tree that yields this wood. 

1652 Wadsw'ORth Ir. Colmenerd's Treat. Chocolate U 
Three Cods of the Logwood or Campeche tree. * • 
Bkow’Ne Jamaica 221 Logwood. This shrub was first intr^ 
duced to Jamaica from the main. 1785 Martyn Rousseau f 
Bot, xix, (1794) 267 Amongst the plants with regular 
equal polypetalous corollas, you will find Logwood, KC. 
28^ M. G. Llwis Jml. W. hid. 66 The fragrance., of me 
delicious Logwood. .composed an atmosphere. 

C. aiirib. and Comb. 

1752 J- Macsparran Amcr. Dissected (1753') 3 A fi’J® 
promising new Settlement upon the Spanish Main, mosW 
inhabited by the Logw'ood Cutters. 1833 J. Renkie Al/'^ 
Angling 22 Strong lea, either with or without a few 
scrapings. 1890 \V. J. Gordon Foundry 165 By our side »s 
a stack of dingy logwood red. 1900 Daily Ne^vs 13 F«b. 9/2 
A logwood ship that was about to sail for England. , . 

Logy (l^“'gi)j U.S. [Of unceitain origin J 
cf. Du. log heavy, dull.] Dull and hea\y in motioJi 
or thought. 

1859 Bartlett Diet. Americanisms, Logy, heavy, slow, 
stupid. .. He’s a logy- man, i. e. a slow-movmg, heavy man. 
‘He is a logy preacher’, i.e, dull. X883 
Aug. 452/2 Outside ballast .. made boats logy. 1887 De- 
troit Free Press zi May 2/3 He [Barniim] is heavier, 
a trifle logy. 1890 in Leffingwell Upland Shooting 459 
(greyhounds] became ‘ logy- ’ and out of hearL 
b. Used as sb. : A heavy fish. 

1897 R. Kipling Captains Courageous 61 ‘He's a lo^ 
Give him room accordin’ to his strength cried Dan. I 
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help ye. ‘ No, you won’t Harvey snapped, as he hung on 
to the line. * It’s my first fish*. 

-io^ earlier written -logief an ending 

occurring originally in words adapted from Gr, 
words in •Koyia (thjs earliest examples, e. g. i/ieo- 
iogy^ having come through F. med.L. -logia'). 
These Gr. words for the most part are parasynthetic 
derivatives ; in some instances the terminal element 
is word, discourse (e.g, in T€TpaAo7ia tetra- 
logy, TpiXo7(a trilogy) ; more commonly it is the 
root A.07- (ablaut-variant of A.f7-, "Kiyuv to speak : 
cf. Logos). In the latter case, the sbs. in -Ao7/a 
usually denote the character, action, or department 
of knowledge proper to the person who is described 
by an adj. or sb. in -Adyoy, meaning either * (one) 
who speaks (in a certain way) or ' (one) who 
treats of (a certain subject) *. Hence the deriva- 
tives in -Xo7la are of two classes, (i) those which 
have the sense of * saying or speaking’, examples 
of which are the words anglicized as battology^ 
brachylogy^ cacology^ dttiology^ eulogy^ palillogy^ 
tautology \ and (2) names of sciences or depart- 
ments of study. As the words of the last-mentioned 
class have always a sb. for their first element, and 
0 is the combining vowel of all declensions of Gr. 
sbs., the ending of these compounds is in actual 
use always -0X0710, becoming -ology in Eng. The 
names of sciences with this ending are very nume- 
rous : some represent words already formed in Gr., 
as theology astrology \ many represent formations 
which might legitimately have existed in Gr., as 
geology^ zoology i psychology \ others are of hybrid 
cojuposition, as sociology^ terminology^ insectology. 
The modern formations in -/ojy follow.the analogy 
of Gr, formations in having o as the combining 
vowel ; exceptions are pctralogy (an incorrect form 
which some writers prefer to petrology because it 
shows the derivation from ‘oirpa rock, not from 
Tfirpoy stone) and mineralogy (F, miniralogie) 
which may be viewed as a contraction for *mifte- 
ralology. The suffix -ology is freely used in the 
formation of humorous nonce-wds., some of which 
are illustrated below. All the modern formations 
in -logy may be said to imply correlative forma- 
tions in -LOGICAL and -logtst ; in the case of some 
of the older words, the related personal designation 
ends in -logeb or -logian, (Cf, -logue.) Hence 
Logy mnee-vid. = Ology. 

iSao W. Bucklakd in Mrs, Gordon Life (1894) 40 Having 
allowed myself time to attend to notnins there but my 
undergroundology, 183^ Fraser's Rla^. XV. 3^ Hats were 
of scientific importance in his estimation, he had originated 
a system of hatology. 1833 Chapology, or Hints 

about Hats. 1856 J. Youko Vemonol. iv. lii. 373 The many 
Logies and Isms that have lately come into vogue. xSpx 
T. Habdv Tess (1900) 49/1 What are called advanced ideas 
are really in great ^art but. .a more accurate expression, by 
words in logy and /««, of sensations which men and women 
have vaguely grasped for centuries. 

liOgyng, Logyiig(g)e, obs. ff. Lodging vbl. sb, 
Iiogyt, obs. pa. t. of Lodge v, 

Lohoeb. (lou'hpk). Med, Forms: a. d loo,6-S 
loche, 6-9 loch. 6 lochoch, 6-8 lohoc, 7 
lehocii, loboche, 7-9 lobock, 6-9 loocb,loboch. 
[a- med.L. lohoc, looch, a. Arab. lae-ilg, f. 
las^iga to lick.] A linctus. 

XS44 Phaer Regim. Lyfe (1553) B j b, Take mornynge 
and euenlng, a spounefull of the syrupe of iuiubes..in 
maner of a loc. 1597 Gerarde Herbal r. xxxiv. § s.. 47 
They are good in a ioche or licking medicine for shortnes 
of breath. i6ox Holland Pliny II, 76 This seed is passing 
good for lohoches or electuaries to be made thereof 1657 
W. Coles in F^enlxxui. 139 I'he juyee of Liquorice 

dissolved in Rose Water, with some Gum, Tragacanth, is 
a fine Lohoch .. for hoarsenesse. 1753 N, Tobriano Sore 
Throat I made the Patient take ..some white Lohoc, 
X78X J. hlooRE VieiuSoc. It. (1795) II. 322 Numerous forms 
of electuaries, lohochs, and linctuses, 1831 J. Davies 
Manual Mat. Med. 266 Dose, from gutt.xx. to gutt.xxx. a 
day in a looch or any mucilaginous menstruum. x8^ Syd. 
Soc. Leje.t Looch^ a linctus, or opaque oily emulsion, which 
may be used as a demulcent, or as an excipient for the sus- 
pension of powders. 

Iioif, Sc. variant of Lof Ohs,, praise. 

IiOig(g)e, obs. form of Lodge sh. and v. 
Ijoig(g)inge, -ynge, obs. ff. Lodging vhl. sb. 
Loigne, var. Loin and Lovne. Obs, 

Xioik, Xioikman, obs. Sc. ff. Lukeiz., Lockman. 
Xioimic (loi*mik), a. [ad. Gr. XoipiA'dy, f. Aot- 
ftdj plague.] Pertaining to the plague or to con- 
tagious disorders. 

1843 in Branoe Diet. Set . ; hence in mod. Diets. 

+ iioimo’gxaplier. Obs,rare~^^. [f. Gr. Aot- 
/tdy plague + -GRAPHER.] ‘ One who writes about 
or describes pestilences', 1737 Bailey vol. II. 
Loimograpiiy (Ioim^*grafi). [ad. mod.L. 
loitnographia {^R. Lyonnet, 1639), f. as prec. + 
-GRApiiY. The normal form would be *lajno-, which 
is given as an alternative in some Diets.] The 
descriptive science treating of pestilential diseases. 


1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1857 i*’ Donguson Med. 
Lex. ^ X864 in J, Thomas Med. Diet. 

Xioimology (loim/zdod^i). rare'^^. In Diets, 
also loemology. [ad. mod. L. loimologia (N. 
Hodges, 1 67 2), f. as prec. + -logy.] The study of, 
or a treatise on, the plague or pestilential diseases. 

1848 in Craig. 1864 in J. Thomas Med. Diet. 
ZiOimOTlS (loi'inss), a. [f. Gr. Xoip-os plague 
-h-ous.] Having or full of the plague (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1856). 

Loin (loin), sb. Forms : 4-7 loyne, 6-7 loine, 
6-8 loyn, (5 lony, 6 loigne, 9 dial, line), 7- 
loin. See also Luntie. [ad. OF, lotgjie, logne, 
dialectal variant of longe (mod.F. longe loin of 
veal) Sp. lonja piece of ham med.L. *lnmbea, 
fern, of *lumbetis adj., belonging to the loin, f. L. 
lumbiislom WAiyan *londhwo- : see Lend sb.^2 

1 . a. In the living body. Chiefly pi. The part 
or parts of a human being or quadruped, situated 
on both sides of the vertebral column, between the 
false ribs and the hip-bone. 

1398 Trkvisa Bartk. De P. R. v. xliii. (1495) r6o The 
place called the loynes is in the sydes of the joyntes of the 
rydge. 1541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. F iij b. 
The loynes are musculous flesshes Jyeng In the aydes of the 
spondyles of the backe. 1545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 
(1552) 13 b, From the ryght syde .. descendeth a braunche 
. .downe towardes the right loynes. 158^ Puttenham Eng. 
Pocsie III. xxiv. (Arb.) 2^ An high paire of silke nether- 
stocks that couered all nis buttockes and loignes. 1605 
Shaks. Learn, iv. 9 Horses are tide by the heads,.. Monkies, 
by th' loynes, and Men by th* legs. 1667 Milton P, L. v, 
282 Tlie middle ^air Girt like a Starrie Zon^ his waste, and 
round Skirted his lolnes and thighes with downie Gold. 
c r72o W. Gibson Farrier's Dtsfiens. xiv. (1734) 269 Nothing 
will contribute more to strengthen a Horses Shoulders or 
Loyns, 1784 Cowper Task 1.45 But restless was the chair; 
the back erect Distressed the weary loins, that felt no ease. 
1789 W. Buchan Dont. Med. (X790) 525 A sense of heat, 
weight, and dull pain in the loins. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. 
Praci. Agric. (ed. 4) IL 135 Good band-rubbing .. should 
be used, .about the loins. 

b. In an animal used for food; chiefly, the joint 
of meat which includes the vertebrre of the loins. 

c X302 Pol. Songs (Camden) 191 We shule flo the Conyng, 
ant make roste is loyne. c 1440 Promp. Patv. 312/2 Loyne 
of flesche iS. lony), tuwbus, elumbus. C1460 Townetey 
Mysi. xii, 232 Alle a bare bot the lonys. i486 Bk. St. 
Albans C iij b, Then the loynes of the hare loke ye not 
forgete, XSSS in \V. H. I'umer Select. Rec. Oxford 228 
Item, a loyne of vele, ..xvj**. 1598 Ebulario B j, The Loine 
[of a Buckel may be rosted, and the legs baked. x68o Earl 
Dorset On C'tess Dorchester 12 So have I seen in Larder 
dark Of Veal a lucid Loin, . . At once both stink and shine, 
xytx Swift friil. to Stella 4 Apr., 1 dined .. at home on 
a loin of mutton and half a pint of wine. 1727 W. Mather 
Yng* Mails Comp. 30 Loyn, of Veal. x^6 j, Baxter Libr. 
Pract, Agric. (ed, 4) II, p. .vxi. The Brighton butchers sold 

loins of mutton at M. per lb, i86z Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 
III. lot The cookery would suit you constant loins of 
roast mutton. 

2 . Chiefly Biblical and poet. This part of the 
body, regarded a, as the part of the body that 
should be covered by clothing and about which 
the clothes are bound ; so, to gird (up) the loins 
(lit, and fig.), to prepare for strenuous e.vertion. 

1526 Tindale Matt, iiu 4 This Jhon had his garment off 
camels heer and a gerdell off a skjTine aboule bis Ioyn«. 
*S3S CovERDALE Prov, xxxi. 17 She gyrdeih hit loynes with 
strength. 1605 Shaks. Lear ii. iii. 10 My face lie grime 
with filth. Blanket my loines. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1096 
Some Tree whose broad smooth Leaves together sowd, And 
girded on our loyns, may cover round Those middle parts. 
X743 Collins Ode Poet, C/iarac. 21 To gird their blest pro- 
phetick loins. 1753 Smart Hillioil i. 27 Her loins with 
patch-work cincture were begirt. 2833 L. Ritchie IVaiid, 
by Loire 17 It was necessary, therefore, to gird up our loins 
and walk. 1855 Browning Statue^ Bust, The unlit lamp 
and the ungirt loin. 1877 Bryant Odyss. v. 280 And round 
about her loins Wound a fair golden girdle. 1880 Mrs. 
Ly.sn Linton Rebel of Fam. II. v. He was standing like 
the impersonation of masculine punctuality with loins girded. 

b. as the seat of physical strength and of genera- 
tive power, Hence occas. used as an equivalent 
for * sire * offspring ‘ descendants *. Also Jig. 

153s CovERDALE Gen. XXXV. XI Kynges shall come out of 
thy loynes. 1577-87 Hooker Chron. Irel. 134/1 in Holin^ I 
shed, John earle of Bath, whose ancestors were descended 
from out of the loines of kings. 2599 Shaks. Much Ado iv. 
i. 137 This shame deriues it selfe from vnknowne loines. 
x6xx Bible Job xl. 16 Loe now, his strength is in his loynes. 

~- Isa. xlv. X, I will loose the loines of kings. x6i6 K. C. 
Times* IPhistle jv, 1541 Impious villaine! to defame the 
fruit Of thine ownc loynes. x6x8 Gaule Pract. Theory 
(1629) Ep. Ded., And when it shall descend to your Loynes ; 
may you be inuested with the Crowne, which fadeth 
noL a 163s Naunton Fragm, Reg. (Arb.) 27 By inter- 
marriage with the I^dy lane Grey, to bring it [the 
crown] about into his [Northumberland's] loynes. 1667 
Milton P. L. i. 352 A multitude, like which the populous 
North Pour’d never from her froxen loyns. 1^7 Dryden 
X^irg. Georg, iv. 439 What boots it, that from Pheebus Loins 
I spring, 1786 A- Gib Sacr. ContempL ii. in. ii. 120 All his 
natural posterity, as being all in his loins. 1790 Cowper 
Receipt Mother's Piet. 109 My boast is not, that I deduce 
my birth From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth. 
1826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. I. 355 About a dizzen 
and a half— the legitimate produce o’ the Eerish couple’s 
ain fruiifu lines. 1847 Tennyson Prinuss v. 495, 1 thought, 
can this be he From Gama’s dwarfish loins? x8^ L. SIor- 
Rts Ode of Life 43 The Future lies within thy loins, and all 
the Days to be To thee Time giveth to beget. 


3 . attnb. and Comb., as loin-ache, -guard \ loin- 
cloth, a cloth worn round the loins. 

AUbuH's Syst. Med. II. Z075 This *loin ache is apt 
to reappear. 1859 R. F. Burton Ceutr.Afr. in yrnl. Geogr. 
Soc. XXIX, 324 The remainder of the dress is a *loin*cloth 
of white domestics or of indigo dyed cotion, Daily 
Nc’os 1 Aug. s/s In cold or rainy weather the cab-horses 
have waterproof loin-cloths. 1895 Oracle Encycl. I. iSo/x 
Brayeite and '“loin-guard to protect the abdomen. 

1* toin, z'.l Obs. rare’-'-, trans. The technical 
term for *to carve’ (a sole), 
e X486 Bk. St. A /bans F vij b, A Sole loyned. A G urnarde 
chyned. A Tenche sawced. 

t Loin, 7^.2 Obs.rare-'K [aphetic f. Aloyn.] 
traits. To keep apart. 

14. . Siege Jems. 63/1088 Doun )>t\ daschen he dores : dei 
scholde he berde, pat mete yn his meschef hadde from men 
loyned. 

Loin, obs. form of Line and v.’b 

1587 Harrison Descr. Brit. in. vii. (1878) ii. 49 The In- 
dians, who tie their sault bitches often in woods, that they 
might be loined by tigers,. 1679 WooDLt^3 May (O. H. S.) 
II. 449 D*^. Michael Roberts ., died with a girdle loyned 
with broad gold about hint (looA they say). 

Loined (loind), ppl. a, [f. Loin sh. + -ed 2 .] 
Having loins (of a specified kind). 

1865 Daily Tel. 4 Mar,, Headed like a snake, loined like 
a weasel, and breasted like a sivan. 1872 Daily Rcivs 
37 Nov., She is slack loined and light in the hindquarters. 
1^8 A. Balfour I'o Arms xv. 161 Clumsy brutes loose 
lomed and shaggy fetlocked. 

Loiolite, obs. foim of Loyolite, a jesuit. 

Loir (Ioi»j). [a. F. /«?//*:— pop. L. *glTrein, for 
glir-em, glis.l The Fat Dormouse (Myoxus glis). 

*774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 76 The greater dor- 
mouse, which Mr. Buffon calls the Loir. xSoz Hel. M. 
Williams Sk. Fr. Rep. I. xxi. 314, I call them rats, from 
their almost perfect resemblance to that animal . . but their 
real name is the Loir. 1884 Evang. Mag. Mar. 117 The 
Loir, or fat dormouse of France. 1885 Riverside Nat. Hist, 
(1888) V. 116 The two large European species, the Loir 
{Myoxus glis) and the Lerot {Eliomys nitela). 

Lois(s, obs. form of Loose, Lose, Loss. 
Loisible : see Lisible. 

Loit, dial, form of Lite, little. 

Loiter (loi’tsj), sb. rare—^. [f. Loiter v.'l The 
action of loitering; an instance of this. 

1876 T. Hardy Ethelberin (i8to) 314 Picotee . . moved on 
in a manner intended to efface the lover’s loiter of the pre- 
ceding moments from her own consciousness. 

Loiter (Ioi*tai), v. Forms ; 4 (?lo 3 tre or lo 3 - 
tre), lotere, 5 loytron, 6loyeter, loytre, lowtre, 
lewlre,leut(e)re, 6-8 loy ter, 6- loiter, [a. MDu. 
loteren to wag about (like a loose tooth), Du. len- 
ieren to shake, totter, Nant. (of a sail) to ‘ shiver ’ ; 
also, to dawdle, loiter over one's work; cf. WFlem. 
lutteren, EFris. loteren, of similar meaning. For 
the development of sense cf. the fig- uses of loose, 
unsteady. The sense which the word has in Kng, 
has not been found in Du. earlier than the i6tli c., 
but may be much older in slang use ; the word was 
prob, introduced into England by foreign ‘ loiterers’ 
or vagrants. The same root is found in MDu. 
liitsen to wag about. 

The diphthong in the first syll. is a substitution for the 
unfamiliar vowel of the Du. word, which was prob. d vas in 
mod. pronunciation) or nearly so. 

In the first quot. below, the formloltrande may be genuine ; 
if so it represents a distinct word, f. the root of Loll ».] 


1 . intr. In early use : To idle, waste one s time 
in idleness. Now only with more specific mean- 
ing: To linger indolently on the way when sent 
on an errand or when making a journey ; to linger 
idly about a place ; to waste time when engaged 
in some particular task, to dawdle. 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. C. 458 penne was be gome so glad of 
his pay logge, Lys loltrande {Morris conjectures loitrande] 
per-mne, lokande to toune. CZ440 Promp. Parv. 311/1 
Loytron, or byn ydyl, ocior. 1482 Treviso’s Higden 
(Caxton) II. V. 77 He slough caym that loyterd {Tfevisat 
lotedj amonge the bussbes. 1530 Palsgr. 613/1 He Joy- 
treih aboute lyke a maysterlesse hounde. ibid. 613/2 And 
you sende hym, he wyll sure loyter somewhere by the ivaye. 
c 1540 Hye vmy to Spyttel Ho. 143 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 29 
Lowiryng, and wandryng fro place to place. 1553 Printer 
in Liturgies, etc. Edw. I'l (Parker Soc. > 472 Laboured no- 
thing at all, but went abroad loitering idly. 1597 Shaks. 
2 Hen. IV, 11. L 198 Sir John, you loyter heere too Jong. 
1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. ii. iv. (1651) 277 Some of them 
do nought but loyter all the week long. 1660 Wood /.(/<? 
Dec. (O. H. S.) I. 359 People might loyter about the streets 
in sermon time. 1697 Dryden AEneid n. 745 A Ja\eim 
threw, Which flutt’ring seemed to loiter as it fiew'. rjso 
Leoni Alberti's Archit. 1. 85 Nobody may loyter 
order to attempt it without instant suspicion. *75® J° '* 
SON Idler No. 28 p 4 That I loit r in^the shop v«th my 
needle-work in my hand. 1814 Scott // av. ..-o,, 

..loitered in the haU.asifwaitingrorordei^. xBsSSE- • 

I Hnger by my sbingly bars; I ^ 

Cresses. 1870 E. Peacock halfSktrj.Vll. _ . 

old men who loitered about. 1886 ^foiwring and ob- 

T^l^ve. or proceed indolently jd^ fre- 

qnent pauses. w ve^. Ver^e loitrioR 

^ 1, i We have 

ftom /r. to poru r8r,-3S Waus 


4Q6 


LOLIi. 


LOITERER. 

Florence Gray 32, I loiter’d up the valley t(> a small and 
humbler ruin. 3850 '1 ’cknyson In ^lein. xxxviii, With weary 
steps 1 loiter on. 1853 Kane Grinuell Exf>. xlviii. (1856* 
445 From the X3th of July to the t^th of August we loitered 
along. x86o Holland ^Hss Gilbert iv. 51 He loitered 
thoughtfully along the uneven highway. 1863 Hawthorne 
Our Old Home (1879) 115 The Avon loiters past the church* 
yard. 

2. trails, f a. To neglect (one’s work). Ohs, b. 
To allow (time, etc.) to pass idly: to waste care- 
lessly or upon trifles. Obs. exc. with away ; occas. 
with '\ottt. d'C. To postpone getting or giving 
(something^ Obs. 

c 3540 Hyt IVny to SJ>ytiel Ho. 871 in Hazl. E. P, P. IV. 
62 But lye in bed,..Lewtryngthcyrw’orketyll it pasnoone. 
*549 CovERDALE, cic. EranH, Par. Ej>h. Prol. d ij» Be not 
of the nombre of those men, whiche .. loyter the tyme 
and do no good at all. 3550 Crowley Last Trmn/>. 547 
When thou .art determined what knowledg thou wilt most 
apply, then let it not be loytered, but seke to get it spedily. 
1589 Warner ., 4 /A En^.w x.w. ni To loyter well dcserued 
gifts is not to giuebut sell. i68oOTWAYC?r///«/i it. 1. (1691) 
12 Hot loyter out my life at home. 1689 Sherlock Death 
iii. § 7 (1731) 210 These Men have loitered away the Day. 
3748 Anson's Voy. n. v. 173 It would have been extreme 
imprudence . . to have loitered away so much lime. Mod, 
We loitered away the rest of the day. 

3 . Comb.', f loiter-sack, a lazy, lumpish fellow, 
3594 Lyly Moth. Bomb. 11. ii, If the loiter-sacke bee gone 

springing into a tavenie, I’le fetch him reeling out. 

Loiter, obs. form of Liguteb sh.^ 

Loiterer (loitara;). Forms: 6 leutevar, 
leutterer, loitreer, loyterour, -(er)rar, 6-7 
loyterar, -cr, 8- loiterer, [a. Du, leutercr : see 
Loiter v. and -er 1 .] One who loiters (see senses 
of the vb.) ; f a vagabond, * sturdy beggar*. 

1530 Palscr. 240/2 Loyterar, trvandeu, 1547 Act i 
Edxv. VI, c. 3 1 1 The same Justices shall cawse such Slave, 
or loyterer to bee marked on the forhed. 3567 Harman 
Caveat (i860) 22 These lousey leuterars. Ibid. 27 An ydell 
leuterar. ibid. 87 Lasy lewd Leutterers. 1588 in N^/olk 
Anfiq. Alisc. (1883) II. 329 Paid to Burwell and his loy- 
terrers for vj dayes’ wooike, v*. viij'J. 1612 S. Rid Art 
yus^Siin^^ Bib, Many of our English Loyieren? ioined with 
them, and in time learned their craft and cosening.^ 1640-x 
Kirkcudbr. IVar-Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 84 David hlac- 
mollan, loyterar, being convemt for saying, that (etc.). 1^4 
G. S. Anglonwn Sfec. 196 Th. Tusscr was a Speculative 
Husbandman, but a Practical Loyterer in Agriculture. 
3723 Swift Country Lift 33 The loiterers quake, no corner 
hides them. 3758 Johnson Idler No. 14^9 The loiterer. . 
makes appointments which he never keeps, 18x0 Scott 
Lady ofL, 11. xxi, Come, loiterer, come I 1872 Black Adv. 
Phaeton it. 14 There are still a few loiterers on the pave* 
ment. 3896 A. E. Housman Shropsh. Lad xxxlx. Spring 
will not wait the loiterer’s time Who keeps so long away. 
Loitering (loktsrig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ING 1 .] The action of the vb, Loiter in its various 
senses, t In early use, vagrancy, vagabondage. 

1362 Lancl. P. pi. A. V. x83 per was laujwliing and 
lotering and Met go h® cuppe*. 3530 Palscr. 240/a Loy. 
teryng, in'andise. rtxs33 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk, M. 
Aura. (3546) K,vij, A man giuen to exercises is vertuouse, 
and one giuen to leutry'nge.s is a vlciou^e person. 3585 
Fetherstone tr. Calvitts Comm. Acts xxill. 13 When God 
calleth vs expresly, our loilring is without excuse. 1612 
Brinsley Ltid.^ Lit. x.xv. (1627} 270 And to see that there 
be no intermission, or loytering in any fourme, if the master 
be away, a 17x8 Penn Maxims Wki. (1726) 1. 854 Nor is 
he a good Servant .. that connives at other’s Loyterings, 
3822 W. Irving Braceb. Halil. 7 Should I .. in the course 
of my loiterings.. see. .anything curious. 1847-8 H, Miller 
First Impr. xiii. (1857) 212 Opportunities . .which loiterings 
by the .. road-sides present. 3889 Browning Impernnte 
Augusta 162 No loitering, or be sure you taste the lash. 

+ b. attrib. 

1642 Milton Apol, Smect. xi. MTcs. 1851 III. 312 Were it 
not better to take it away soone after, as we do loitering 
books .. from children. 1644 — Arcop. (Arb.) 64 The helps 
of Breviaries, synopses, and other loitering gear. 

Loitering (loi'ioriq), ppl. a. [f. Loiter v. -h 
-ING^.] That loiters or idles; in early use, that 
leads a vagabond life. 

<**533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1346) L iv b, 
These lewtryng theiies, whyche wyl not labour by daie. 
X58X Nowell & Day in Confer. \. (1584) F ij b, I haue bene 
loytering labourer in the Lords vineyards. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (1638) 210 A company of loitring companions. 
3673 Clarendon Dialogues Tracts (1727) 346 There is no 
temper so much to be despised as a loitering lazy nature. 
17x2 Steele Sped. No. 491 r \ After an Hour spent in this 
^nenng way of Reading. 3784 Cowper Task 111.832 Herds 
Of fluttering, loitering, cringing. . vagrants. 3791-2 Wordsw. 
Dcscr. Sk. 89 The loitering traveller hence, at evening, sees 
hrom rock-hewn steps the sail between the trees. 1847 
Emerson Poems, Alusketaguid, Loiter willing by yon loiter- 
ing stream. 386$ J. H. Ingraham Pillar of Fire (1872) no 
No loitering step was permitted by the overseers. 

Hence Zioi*teringly adv.^ in a loitering manner ; 
in early use, f like a vagabond. Xiol'teringness, 
the quality of being inclined to loiter. 

*547 AH 1 Edx\>. Vi, c. 3 § 1 The said parsone so living 
Idelye and loyteringlie. a 1617 P.avne Led. (1634) 136 Not 
looking that loyteringly it should be atchieved. 1836 Nexv 
Monthly Mag. XLVI. 43 He. -strolled lolteringly on. 1850 
Lynch Theo. Triu. vii. 135 Like a first violet of spring, 
UVembling downwards loiteringlj'. 1868 J. H. Stirling in 
N. Brit. iVcTL XLIX. 364 That inertia, that Ungevingness 
and loiteringness, that are not unfrequent in Browning. 

f Loi’terons, Obs. In 6 loytrous. [f. 
Loiter v. + -ous.] Inclined to loiter ; sluggish. 

1566 Drant Horace. Sat. i. vi. Dvjb; I ndynte with sup- 
ple qyle My loytrous limmes. 


Lok, obs. form of Lock; var. Lake shy Obs, 

cxy-sChron. A‘wc» 445 (KI*son> In Englond he nreredea 
lok Of uche hous that come smok, To Rome yef a peny, y 
wy.s, That Petres peny clepcd ys. 

Lokart, -at, obs. forms of Locket. 

Lokdore, variant of Lockdor Ohs. 

Loke (Iduk). diai. Also loak. [repr. OE. loca 
enclosed place, also lock, f. root of Lock v. to 
shut, lock.] A lane, a short, narrow, blind lane, a 
‘ cul-de-sac * ; a grass road ; a private lane or road, 
1787 Marshall A'ot f oik {s 11 , 3Z3 Gloss., Loke, a close 
narrow lane (common). «x825 Forbv Foe. E. Anglia^ 
Loke,ts short narrow lum-again lane. 1860 Gillett 
Sot. in Norf. Dial. iii. ^ In the lokes and causey.s I'll seek 
him as my soul du love. *865 W. White E, Eng. L 162 
Loak means lane. 1892 P. H. liMKRSoN Son of Fens 5 Wc 
were playing down the loke, and wc fell out. 
attrib. 3BO8 H. Q. Sen vii. VI. 191/2 My bouse is 

bounded by a lokeway lending from to 

Xioke, variant of Lake sty Obs. 

Loke, obs. form of Lock, Look sh, and v. 
Lokecheste, variant of Lockchester. 
t Lo’keUy 2 '* Ohs, rare^', [repr. OE. Idcman : 
see Lecbne v,"] trans. To heal. 

c 1425 Si. Mary of Oignies i. viu. in Anglia VIII. 

Wib woundes of Cristc her woundes were lokned. Ibid. 11. 

V. ibid. 166/2 pe inw.ardc csiiies soflcnyd oute warde sorowe, 
& sumtyme fokkenyd and cecyd pe burden of sieknesse. 
Ibid. viii. ibid. 175/10 In pis hir woo was lokkenyd & hir 
spiritc streiighed. 

i' Lo'ken, //A a. Obs, See also Lucken. [str, 
pa. pple. of Lock Locked, closed. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23462 Wei pan al sal }>ou sei, wit token 
als wit open hei. 1523 Fitzherb. lltisb. § 346 One mancr of 
linsede, called loken sede, wyll not open by the son. 

Loker(^e, obs. form ol Locker, Lockykr. 
Loker(h)am, variaut of Lockuam Obs. 
t Lokes. Obs. rare. [prob. a use of the pi. of 
Lock sb.^, a transl. of OF. closes Pentecoste^ med.L. 
clausum Peutccostes, lit. ‘the close of Pentecost *. 

For examples of the OFr. and med.L. terms see J. M, 
Manly In llari'ard Studies PItilol. ^ Lit. I. (1892) 88 ff. 
q‘he main difficulty is that these terms appear, whenever 
their sense can be determined, to me.an the octave of Pente* 
cost, or Trinity Sund.ay, Prof. Manly, however, points out 
that there is evidence that * Pentecost * was sometimes used 
for the se.ason beginning at Easter and closed by Whit- 
sunday, so that the transference of the name ‘close of 
Pentecost’ from Trinity^ Sunday to Whitsunday, though 
lacking direct evidence, is not improbable. The use may 
have been merely local English ; the Ayenbite and Shore- 
ham both belong to Kent.] 

Whitsunday. Also Lok-Sounday, 

C3|ts Shorckam (E. E. T. S.) v. 289 Al here fxr. the 
Virgin's] ioyen a lok-sounday. 3340 Ayenbite 213 At lokes 
(Fr. a Penthecouste\. Ibid. 343, 263. 

tLoke't. Obs. rare— [Of obscure origin. 

If the sense be Mappet’, the word might be a dim. of F. 
loque rag, though this has not been found earlier than the 
15th c. (Cotgr. 161 X has loquette). A dim. of Lock sbl^ would 
ield an admissible sense, but a hybrid formation of this 
ind would be unusual at so^ early a period. It is not easy 
to see how the word can be identified with Locket.] 
?Some part of a head-dress, ?a lappet; or ?a 
lovelock, curl, 

^3320 Song in Harl. MS. 2233 ft>- ®*h {Pol, Songs Camd. 
1839) 5’=f k'ir iyh u loket by er ouj»er e5e pat mot wip worse 
be wet for lac {MS. lat] of oJ?er leje. 

Loket, obs, form of Locket. 

Loking, -yng(e, obs. forms of Looking. 
Lokk(e, Lokked, Loklfyn, obs. inf. and pa, 
pple. of Lock v.i 

Iiokman,Lokyer;e,obs.fT.LocK5iAN,LocKYER. 
Lokyn, Lokyr, obs. forms of Look, Locker. 
Lolar, variant of Loller^ Obs., Lollard. 
Lolard(e, lolart, obs. forms of Lollard. 

11 Loligo(lt^ki*g<^). Also y lolligo. \p.L..lolTgo.'] 
A genus of cephalopods ; an individual of this 
genus, a squid. T 1 In the first quot. used fi^. and 
app, by mistake for torpedo. 

a 3626 Br. Andrewes 96 Serm., Of Holy Ghost xv. (1629) 
763 St. Paul calls them the Loliigoe’s of the Land. His 
word is #rara»'apKfr»' ; the six daies and the seventh, to them 
both alike. 1658 Sir T. Brownu Card. Cyrus v. 69 The 
cuttle-fish and Loligo. (370$ Phillips, Lotigo (Lat.), the 
Calimary Fish, whose Bloud is like Ink, as well as that of 
the Cuttle-fisli.J 1835-6T0DD Cycl. Anat, 1 . 540/1 In Loligo 
the coals of the corresponding veins , . present . . a spongy 
thickening. 1854 H. Millkr Sch, 4- Schm. (2858) 467 The 
loligo .. laid hold of the pebbles, apparently to render its 
abduction as difficult as possible. 

[Lolion : see List of Spurious PFords.'] 

Loll (Irl). sh. [f. Loll v.i] 

1. The action or posture of lolling, "f Also at loll, 
upon the {Jiigli) loll. 

1709 Mrs. ftlANLKY Secret Mem. (1736) I. 21 Who is that 
graceful Penson that appears upon the high Loll in his 
Chariot and six Horses? IbicL 152 See th.al beautiful 
Gentleman at Loll in the next Chariot. 3709 Swift Taller 
No. 71 p 7 In reading Pmyers. he has such a careless Loll, 
that People are justly offended at his iiTeverent Posture. 
*775 S- J. Pratt Liberal Opin. Ixvii. (1783I 11 , 256 He 
was, in short, all laugh, loll, and liberty. 1868 Browning 
King < 5 * Bk. V. 530 The old abundant city-fare was best, . , 
down to the loll itself O’ the pot*house settle, — better such 
a bench Than [etc.]. 

2, One who lolls; an idle person. Also, a ihing 
that lolls, e.g. a tongue. 


1582 Stanvhurst ML (Arb.) 84 Then a tayle lyke 
a dolphin is .added lumbled vp of sauadge fel woulfs, will, 
grisiyc lol lianging. x6oo Brlton Pasquit s Mad-eappe^^ 
Then let a knaue be knowne to be a knaue, ..A Lobbe 
a Lowle, a heavy Loll a Ixigge.^ a 3807 J. Skinner Poe^ 
Pieces (1809) 48 A mischievous pair O’ mawten’d lolls. 

' 3. A pet, a spoilt cliild. dial. 

172B Morgan //A/. Algiers I.Pref.p. xvii, Tlie., Unman- 
nerliness of this Mam’s Loll. 1785 Grosk Diet. Pul^. 
Tongue, Loll, mother’s loll, a favourite child, the mother’s 
darling. 3847-78 in Halliwell {f}xonl\. 

LoU (VU, Also 4-6 lolle, 4 , 6 , 8 lulFo. 
[App. due to a sense of the e.xpressiveness of the 
sound (with the repeated /) sogj^estive of rocking 
or swinging; cf. Lull v, and MDu. lollen to sleep, 
early mod.Du. lollebanck (Kilian) couch, sofa; 
also mod.Du. dial, lollen to warm oneself with a 
pot of charcoal placed under one*s seat. With 
sense 3 cf. Lill v.] 

1. ifitr. To hang down loosely; to droop, dangle. 
Also with down. 7 Obs. or arch. 

3362 Lancl. P. PI. A. v. 110 Lyk a leherne pors lulkde 
[*393 lollidj his cheke.s. c 3394 P. PI. Crede 224 His chin 
wip a chol lollede As greet as a gos eye. C3440 Pecock 
K/Pr. III. xiv, 374 Rolwn rode without stiropis, eke thanne 
his legge lollld. 1575 ‘rURDERV. Fautconrie 339 Sometymes 
a hawke hatiie a slrype on his wing., so as .. it hangeth 
alwayes downe and lollelh. 3578 Lytk Dodoens iv. xH. 465 
When it rayneth muchc, it niaketh the le.iues to loll and 
hang downewarde. 1845 H. B. Hirst Poems 75 The hdy 
is pale— Pale as the lily that lolls on the gale. 1849 James 
Iroodman iv, A great white feather lolling down till h' 
touched his left shoulder. 

t b. To swing, hang, be suspended. Obs. 

?*.‘34i8 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 243 The game is not to lolle 
so hie Thcr fete fallen fondement. 

c. Alleged by Langland to have formerly 
meant : To halt, be lame. Ohs. 

3393 Lancl. P. PI. C. x. 215 Now kyndeliche, by crist 
bep suche callyd ‘ Jolleres As by engijsch of cure eldres of 
olde menne techynge. He hat_ Iol!ej> is lame oher his leg 
oute of ioynte, 0}>er meymed in 50m membre, for to mes- 
chief hit soune}>. And ryght .so sothlyche suche mancre 
eremytes Lollen ajen pe bylcyue and lawe of holy churche. 

1 2. trans. To let droop or dangle. Also to loll 
up : to hang. 

33.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. (E. E. T. S.) 6 r 4/.75 
Mi loue i-!olIed vp in pe eyr, Wib cradel bond I gan him 
bynde. Cros ! he stikepnou on pi steir, Naked a-jeyn pe 
wylde wyndc. 3377 Lakcu P. PI. B. xli. 193 A men 
verset, J>at has take fro tybourne twenti slronge peuesj 
J)ere lewed tbeues ben lolled vp. 3575 Turbkrv, Fautconrie 
360 Of tlie Hawke that holdeib not hir wing.s up so well as 
she should do, but lolleth them, 2650 A. B. Mutat. Polemo 
29 This made the Gallants loll their ears and laugh at one 
an other. 

3. To thrust out (the tongue) in a pendulous 
manner. Also with out. 

3631 SiiAKs. Cymb. V. iii. 8 ‘I'he Enemy full-hearted, l-oll- 
ing the Tongue with slaughl’ring. 3^7 Dkyden 
Georg. IV. 741 Fierce Tigers couch’d around, and loll'd 
their fawning Tongues. — rEneid viii. 843 The foster 
Dam loll’d out her fawning Tongue. 3732 Arbithkot 
yohn Bull in. x. Then Nic. lolled out his tongue. 2746 

W, Horsley lyol (1748) II, 40 Every Fool has a natural 
hereditary Right to loll out his 'I'ongue at his Brother. 
1843 Lyiton Last Bar. i. i, The idle apprentices .. lolled 
out their longues at him as he passed. 1879 Browning 
Ivanovitch 132 How he lolls out the length of his tongue. 

b. intr. for rejl. Of the tongue: To protrude. 
Usually with out. 

iBox Southey Thaldba v. ii, His head was hanging down, 
His dry tongue lolling low. a 1845 Hood Captain's Cow 

X, The JParching seamen stood about, Each with his tongue 
a-lolling out, And panting like a dog. 3900 Longm. Mag. 
June 133 His tongue lolled out in the heat like a dog's. 

4. frx/r. (The chiefeurrent sense.) To lean idly; to 
recline or rest in a relaxed attitude, supporting one- 
self against something, -Also with about, back, out. 
^ 3377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xvi. 269 Or Hgge pus euere Lol^mge 
in my lappe. 3583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. ii. (1882) 28 A 
sheepeheard and a dopge lolling vnder a bush. 3594 Shaks. 
Etch, lit. 111. vii, 72 He is not lulling on a lewd Loue.Bed. 
3635 Pacitt Christianogr. 30 This pope Gregoiy .. is re- 
ported to haAc lulled night and day. in the armes and 
embracings of Matilda the couiuesse. 2650 Sir A. Weldon 
Court Cha7‘. Jos. I 103 The King hung ‘about his neck, 
slabboring bis cheeks. .. For God’s .sake, tel me, said the 
King .. Then lolled about his neck. 1667 Pefys Diary 
5 June, And, among the rest. Duncomb, lolling, with his 
heels upon another chair. 1674 Drvden Efil. A'exo Ho. 9 
\\ho lolling on our foremost benches sit. 3719 De Foe 
Crusoe II. xiii, He sat lolling back in a great elbow-chair. 
3749 Ld. Chesterf. Lett. cxv. (1892) 1 . 265, I never saw the 
worst bred man living guilty of lolling, .. in company that 
he respected. 3778 W. Marshall Minutes Agric. 18 July 
1774 He has good hands, but a bad bead— a crazy couch, 
d.angerous to lull upon. 1782 Miss Burnev Cecilia ii. iv, 
Lolling against the wainscoat and gaping. 3822-34 Goods 
Study Aled. (ed. 4) III. 246 1 ’he complaint fir^t shows itself 
by an unwonted desire to lounge and loll about. 1833 
Ht. Martineau Mauch. Strike vii. 76 A knot of .smokers*, 
stood or lolled about the door of the Spread-Eagle. 1B61 
Thackeray Round.Papcrs, On a Chalk-mark 1 15 Little boys 
should not lol! on chairs. 1882 Miss Braddon i)//. 

HI. xii. 257 The Master of the house lolled, lialf-dressed, in 
an armchair by the hearth. 

b. trans. 'Fo allow to rest idly. rare. Also, to 
pass away (time) in lolling about. 

1696 R. Coke Detection Crt. 4- State Eng. (1719) L 8? 
The King had a loathsome Way of lolling his Arms about 
his Favourites Necks, and ki.ssing them. 1709 Prior IVheA 
Cat isAivays^ Whilst Fubb till ten, on silken bed, Securely 
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loIU his drowsy head. 1784 Utt/brhinaie Sensibility II. 104, 
I take pood aare that none [jc. no hour] shall be luxuriously 
lolled away in indolence. 182^ W. Irving T. Trav. II. 2B6 
Gigantic sunflowers lolled their broad jolly faces over the 
fences. 

C. quasi'/r^wj. or. rejl. ; also, to loll it. 

1795 H. Hustf.r tr. St.^Picn-c's Siuii. Nat. (1799I I. 374 
Others. .loll it away to the opera, .in magnificent equipages. 
1821 Clare Vill. lUitistr. I. 77, 1 ..loll’d me ’gainst a prop- 
ping tree. 

i* 5 . intr. To saunter, go lazily. Ohs. rare. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen, K, ccxliv^ Hee breakes 
the Poriall, w'** vnsteddie feet, And Lolls 10 his owne Lamp- 
light in coole Seas. X678 Otway in K ni. 32 
My revenge shall be to love you still ; gloat on and loll after 
you where ere I see you. 

t8. Comb,', loll-ears, drooping pendulous ears ; 
loll-earod having drooping ears. 

1581 J. Bell Haddon's Ansiv. Osor. jog Unlesse some 
Phebus have clouted upon this Myda-^ head .. the eares of 
some lolleared Asse. /bid. 125b, Skill to di'^cerne a Lyon 
by his pawes, or rather an Asse by his lolle-eares. 1583 
Higins yunitts' Nomenclator Placais, that hath hang- 
ing eares : loll eared : flap eared. 

Hence Dolled i oitt) ppU a., said of the tongue. 
3655 Drvden Ann. Mirnb. 332 With his lolled tongue he 
faintly licks his prey. X715 tr. Pancirollus' Rn’itnt t\icnf, 
L I. i. 5 The Slanderer is represented by the Picture of a 
Purple with iis lolled-out Tongue, igroz ActuUmy ^ May 
455/2 Irreverence that expressed itself in loud laughter and 
a lolled-out tongue, 

+ LoU, V - Obs. [back-formation from Lor.- 
LAKD.J a;, irons. To call (a person) Lollard, b. 
inlr. To act or speak as a Lollard, c. irons. To 
mumble (a phrase) ; to sing in a low tone. 

c 1394 P. Pi. Crede 532 Whou .sone Jjit sori men [seweden] 
his soule, And oueral lollede him wij> heretykes werkest 
34.. Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 245 And parde lolle thei never 
so longe, Yut wol lawe make hem lowte. 1655 J. Cotcrave 
ifHis Inferpr. (1662) 288 The Sun-shine of the word, this 
he extoli’d ; The Sun-shine of the word, slil this he lold. 
Loll, var. Lull 7 k Obs.^ to pnU by the ears, 
iollar, variant of Loller 1 Obs. 

Lollard (V'lard). Now ffist. Forms: 5-6 
lollarde, 5 loularde, 5-6 lolards, 6 lolarfc, lol- 
lerd, lollord, 7 lolard. See also Lollek 1 (which 
occurs somewhat earlier), [a, lollaerdf Ht. 

‘murabler, muttercr’, f, lollen to mutter, mumble 
(for the suffix see -abd). 

The name was orig. applied ^1300 to the members of a 
branch of the CelJite or Alextan fi-alernity (also c.ilJed lolU- 
broeders\ who devoted themselves especially to the care of 
the sick and the providing of funeral rites for the poor. In 
the course of the 24th c. it was often used of otlier semi- 
monastic orders, and sometimes, by opponents, of the Fran- 
ciscans. Usually it iv.*i5 t.Tken to connote great pretensions 
to piety and humility, combined with views more or less 
heretical. Hence early mod.G. loUhart^ chiefly applied to 
the Deghards.3 

1 . A name of contempt given in the 14th c. to 
certain heretics, who were either followers of SVyclif 
or held opinions similar to his. 

1390 [implied in Lollardy]. 14x5 Lo. Scropr in 43 Ref>. 
De/>nty Kpr. Rec. 591 Yif he drue to Loulardis chat wolde 
subuei t this londe & the chirge, c 3440 CArcRAVE Li/c .S7. 
Kath. 111. 327 Thow J>ei 30W callc lollard, whych or eliie, 
Beth not dysmayd. 2460 — Chron. (1858)277 In that same 
tyine the Lolardis set up schamful conclusiones. 1309 Bar- 
clay Skyp 0/ Polys (1570) 74 'I’hey which to such witches 
will assent .Are heretikes, lolardes, and false of their beleue. 
xs*9 More Dyaloge ni. Wks. axi/r Not such men as ,we 
now speke of, lollardes Sc heretiKcs. 1571 Salir. Poems 
Reform, xxtx. 43 Sa, lolarts, hypocrisy sa fane 3e 
wald hyde, Je sc, wy‘ tyme, in spyte of 30W dols peice and 
peice owt slyde. 1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. ii. i. 17 Then manie 
a Lollerd would in forfaiiment Beare pmier-fagots. 16*3 
in Crt. ^ Times Chas. I (i8a8) I. 67 Sir Edward Coke re- 
fused to take the sheriff’s oath, because of the clause against 
Lollards. 1853 Marsoen Early Purit, 144 They (.An.a- 
baptists) are said to have existed in England since the e.'irly 
limes of the Lollards. 1876 Laing Lindorcs Abbey, etc. 
xli. 105 The opinions of the Lollards continued to spread. 

atfrib. and af positive. 184a Tono(*V?^) An Apology for 
LoDard Doctrines, attributed to Wicliffe. X897 Viet. Nat. 
Bio^. LI. 404/1 Jack Sharp, lollard rebel, was a weaver of 
Abingdon. 1901 T, G. Law Sco's N. Test. Introd. 13 Very 
little IS known of the Lollard movement in Scotland. 

2 . [Associated with Loll z/.] Used for : One 
who lolls ; an idler. Obs. rare. 

1635 Brathwait Arcad. Pr, r. 239 He was found choak't 
with meat in’s mouth. Fared Loll.ards in each country so, 

I wote well how the world would go.^ 1659 hliLTOS Hire- 
//«^ 84 A pulpited divine, .a lollard indeed over his elbow- 
cushion. 

Hence DoUa'rdian a. [-ian], of or pertaining 
to the Lollards. Lo'Uardist [-1ST], one who 
holds the opinions of the Lollards ; in quot. altrib. 
Do'Uardize v. [-ize], inlr. to follow the prac- 
tices of the Lollards. Do'Uardizing' fpl. a. 

1865 S. Evans Bro. Fabian 5 A lurchincr, lean-lipped, lol- 
lardiziiig loon, .. Xo doubt hath played the spy on us and 
blabbed. 188* Lindsay in Encycl, Brit. XIV. 811/1 Lord 
Montacute • .and several others had chaplains who were Lol- 
lardist preachers. 1887 H. K. Haweis Light of Ages 1 . 42 
Everything .Albigensian, or Lollardum or Lutheran was ulti- 
mately cast out of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Lollardism (Ipdaidizhn), [LLollabd + -isii.] 
*1 he tenets and practice of the Lollards. 

1823 Lingard Hist. Eng. VI. 364 The teacher.s of Lol- 
t had awakened by their intemperance the zeal of 
• the bishops. 1862 R. Vaughan Nonconfmni'y 32 Lollard- 
isin was checked., but it did not die. 1832-3 'Sewsvr £nc}cl. 


Relig. Nno^ol, 1. 502 [Lord Cobham's] bold stand on behalf 
of Lollardi.sm led to persecution. 

^oUardry (lp* 15 idri). Obs. cxc. Hist. Also 5 
lolla(r)dri0, 6 ioUerdry. [f. Loll.\.bJ) -f -by.] 
sing, collect, and//. The tenets of the Lollards. 

2424 Act 2 Hen. K, stat. i.c. f Hcresiex & errours ap- 
pellez vulgairement LoDardne. 0x42$ HampoU's Psal/er 
Metr. Pref. 49 Copyed has this Sauter ben of yuel men of 
loUardri’. 1479 in Eng, CiYrfx (1870) 4x7, To put awey., 
all maner heresies and errours, clepid openly lolhidries. 
at^oB Kennroy in Bannatyne Poems (Hunter. Chib) 144 
The schip of faith .. Dryvis in the see of Lollerdry that 
blawis, 2651 N. Bacon Disc. Gmd. Eng. ii. xvii. (1739) 
94 The former opinions, then known only by the general 
names of Heresy, ^ire now baptized by the new name of 
Lollardry. 1884 J. L- tViiEON IFycliffe \\\\. 312 John of 
Gaunt, Lord Latimer, and the Lady Alice Ferrers were all 
tinned with Loll.ardrj*. 

IioUardy (Ip'laidi), sb. Also 4 lollardie, 4-5 
lollerdy, 5 lollardi, 6 loUardye. [f. Lollabd 
+ -V.] = prec. 

*390 Gower C^^yC I. 15 This newe Secte of Lollardie, 
2401 Pol. /Ve/«x (Rolls) 11. 41 Now is cure bileve laft and 
Lollardi growlth. 1496 Pol. Rel. L. Poems 72, I wa.s. .in 
Englond born, & for certeyn poyntes of lollerdy I (ne) my^t 
abide her. iSS^~S Act r 4" 3 P/iil. 4* Alary, c. 6 The suppres- 
sion of Heresie and LoUardye. 1732 Neal Hist. J'nrit. 

I. 50 They repealed, .two of the Statutes against Lollardies. 
18& Milman St. PauVs 88 Accused, as a relapsed heretic, 
of LoHardy. 1875 Stubbs Const, Hist. II. Jcvi. 471 The 
reputed Lollardy at court. 

to'llardy, [f. Lollard + -t 1 .] Character- 
istic of the Lollards. 

a 1529 Skelton Replyc. 204 To resorte agayne To places 
where ye haue preebed And your iollard3' lernyng teched. 
x888 Stevenson Black Arrovj 13 * John Atnend-AU !’ A 
right Lollardy word. 

TliO’llerL Obs. Forms : 4-6 idler, 5 loUer©, 
louller, 5-6 lollar, 6 lolar, Icular, lowler. 
[Var. of Lollard, with substitution of suffix -eh 1 
lor ’Ord.] = Lollard. 

c 1386 Chaucer Shipm. ProL ii, 1 smelle a lollere in the 
wynde quod he. Ibid. 15 This lollere here wol prechen vs 
somwhat. 2393 Langl. P. PI. C vi. 2 Closed as a lollere, 
..Among loHares of london and lewede heremytes. 3426 
Audelay 37 And sayn hit isa lollere, 02460 Toiiv/r- ' 
ley Afyst. xxx. 213, I was youre chefe tollarc,..Now .am I j 
master lollar. 1494 Fabyan Citron, vii. 6co Henry the .V. 
..Cherysshed the churche, to Lollers gaue a fall. cx % t $ 
Cocke Lorclts i?. 11 With lollers, lordaynes, .and fagot 
berers, 2556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 12 Thys yere 
the lorde Cobhame made a rysynge with many lollars and 
heryttykes. 2623 Cockf.ram, Lollar, a breaker of fasting- 
dales. 

Xioller^ [f. Loll -f-EnL] One 

who lolls, 

2582 Staxvhurst eEneis ni. (Arb.) 02 Thee muffe m.affe 
loller isc. the Cyclops). 2804 Mar. Edgeworth Crlselda 
xt, GrIselda..one of the fashionable lollers by profession, 
established herself upon a couch. 1824 Miss Mitford Pil- 
lage Ser. 1. 18 A loller on alehouse benches. 

Xiollerd, lollerdry, lollerdy, obs. ff. Lollard, 
Lollardrv, Lollabdv. 

t loTleiry. Oir. Also 7 lollary. [f. Lolle K l 
+ -Y.] =L0LLARtlBV. 

*547 Balu Latter Exam. A. Askeic Pref. 4 These poore 
sowlcs..were put to deathc..for beresye ft loljerye, 2620 

J, Wilkinson Coroners Sherifes 44 All manner of heresies 
and errors, commonly called LoUaries. 

3jO:llifica*tio2l. nonce-wil. [f. Loll v^■ + 
-(i)FiCATiON.] Lolling, lounging. 

1834 Beckford Italy II. 363 A well-cushioned divan had 
been prepared for his lolllfication. 

t/bl. sb,^ [f. Loll v.^ p -ing i.] 
Tlie action of Loll zlI a. Resting at one’s ease, 
lounging, b. Thrusting ont (the tongue). 

a 1550 Image Ifocr. iv. in Skelton's JPks. (2843) Ji. 446 
With bowsiuge and bolUnge, With lillinge and lollinge. 
1699 E. Ward Land. Spy vii, (1702) 3 His Graceful Lolling 
in his Chariot. 1770 Burke Corr, (1844) I. 222 What If you 
gave up a few minutes of jxjur lolling. 2872 Darwin Emo- 
tions .\i. a6s Ho’.v it is that lolling out the tongue universally 
serves as a sign of contempt and hatred. 

attrib. 1853 EccUsiologist XIV. 114 Two huge pews for 
the notabililies, and within these lolling-boxes are the fire- 
places which warm the church. 

tliO’lliilgp 'vbl, sb'^ [f. 1 a>ll + -ixc2.] 
The action of Loll acting or preaching as a 
LolI.Trd. 

0x418 Pol. Poems (Rolls) IJ. 247 Under colour of .sniche 
lollynge, To shape sodeyn surreccioun Agaj'nst cure liege 
lord kynce. 

3 jollmg (Ip’liq), ppl- a. [f. Loll + -tng 2.] 
That lolls; lecUning lazily; dangling, drooping. 

Of the tongue : Protruding and hanging down. 

2567 Turberv. OvitPs Epist. Pvb, Marke out of order 
howe my lolling iresccs flee. 2582 i. Bell Haddon's A nsso. 
Osor. 263 He would sooner espye him to be an Asse by his 
lollyng eares, then a Lyon by his pawes, 2587 Torberv. 
Trag. Tales etc. ito None in all the land, long lolling lockes 
do weare. 1697 Prydcn Piig. yErteid vnr. 399 The triple 
Porter of the Stygian Seat, With lolling Tongue, Jay faivning 
at thy Feet. 17x1 Shaftesb. Charac.w. tv.(x737) HI. 372 
One Hand .. serving only to support, with much ado, the 
lolling lazy Body. 27^ Pope iJnne. iv. 337 A larj*, lolling 
sort . . Of ever-IiNtIe*.s Loit'rers. 2S23 L,Hu.nt AV i/r " s Bacchus 
in Tuscany 6x2 And now, Silenus lend thy lolling cars, 
2849 KtscsLUY Alisc. (x86o) 11. 243 The silent hounds lying 
about their lolling longues showing like bright crimson 
sparkles. 1850 Mrs. BrOwnt.vg Islandix, Shut bells, that, 
dull with rapture, sink. And lolling buds, half shy. 

b. Her. Of a hawk ; With wings hanging down. 


• x688 R, Holme Armoury 11. .xi. 250 '2 When Hawks feed 
they do gener.Tlly hang down their Wings, m hich the Master 
of such kinds of Birds of Pre)’ term (Lolling), therefore some 
from thence have blazoned this an Eagle lolling and feeding 
On his Prey : but that is needless, seeing they feed in this 
posture. 1894 Parker Gloss. Her., Lolling, a name rarely 
used for Preying. 

Xollingite (lo liqgsit). Min. [Named by 
Haidinger, 1S45, f. name of Lolling, Hiittingberg, 
Garinthia, its locality.] Arsenide of iron, found 
in brilliant crystals. 

1849 J. Nicol jf/iK. 453 LGHngite. itJg. Dana Min. 
(ed. 6) 97 LoIJingite occurs with siderite. 

tiolliDgr-lobby. Oh. [?For *h!l-iii-Uiiy, 
but cf. Loobv and lobber = Lcbber.] ? A derisive 
term for a mont. 

1607 R. C[arew 3 tr. Eslietine's JJ'orld of Wonders 322 
A rabblement of wicked and alhominable lolling-lobbies 
[orig. caftrds]. 

\ lollingly (V'lipU), adv. [f. Lollikg ppl. a. 
i +-LY-,] In a lolling manner. 

I i8^z Examiner sj()/2 Making their profession a vehicle 
for themselves to lolHngly ride upon. 2857 Buckle Civiliz, 
I. ii. 228 Her tongue protrudes, and hangs lollit gly from 
her mouth. 2865 Aihensum No. 1943. 83/2 'Ib write books 
lollinglyjif we may be allowed the expres.>;ion). 

XiOllipop (V* 15 prp)» ^b. colloq. Also lollypop. 
[Of obscure formation : cf. Jolly (north, dial.) the 
tongue.] a. dial. The name of a particular kind 
of sweetmeat, consisting chiefly of sitgar or treacle, 
that dissolves easily in the mouth, h. pi, (formeily 
also collect. singJ) Sweetmeats in general. 

2796 Grose Diet. Pnlg. Tongue (ed. 3), Lollipops, sweet 
lozenge.*! purchased by children. 1812 H. & J. Smith ReJ. 
Addr.y Tale Drury Lane, Nad buy crisp parliament with 
lollypops. 2835 Marryat Jac. Faiihf. i, That in the petti- 
coat age ue may fearlessly indulge in lollipop. 1844 Dis- 
raeli irreclaimable and hopeless votary 

of lolJypop. x^boA/l ) 'ear Round No. 46. 459 Upright glass- 
cases Such as country dealers keep lollypops in. ^ 2884 Sala 
Joum. due South i. xv. (2887) 205 The consumption of lolli- 
pops [wasj phenomenal. 

b. Jig. * Luscious* literary composition. 

G2849 [see c]. 1856 T. Cholmondcley Let. in Atlantic 
Alonthly (1803) LXXII. 750/2 There i.s no poetry, and very 
little or no literature. We are drenched wlih mawkish 
lollipops, and clothed in tawdiy rags. 

C. (litrib. 

2834 A. Fonblakque Eng. under’j Administr. (1837) III. 

13 Lollipop stalls. T848THACKERW Fan. FairKXUi, March- 
ing with great dignity tonardx the stall of a neighbouring 
lollipopAvoman. 0x849 H. Coleridge Ess. 11. 3s His 
[Dryden’sj lolly-pop .adulteration of King Lear. 

Hence IioTUpop 7 t. irans., to treat to lollipops. 
1837 Fraser's Alag. XV. 337 Mere children in matters of 
taste, fit only to be iollypopped by hi.s Mady 
3 jOllop sb. colloq. [f. next.] The action 

or an act of ‘ lolloping *. 

2834 M. Scott Cruise Alidge xviti. (1836) 292 Demolish- 
ing . . thousands of sandflies at every lollop. iB8x Bi auk- 
MORE cr/fr/j/<?n'r//ii, Thejumpof the horse gave. .a lollop 
to the near wheel. 

l^oUop (lp l5p)» colloq. [Onomatopoeic ex- 
tension of Loll v .^ Sense 2 seems to have been 
evolved from a sense of the phonetic expressiveness 
of the word.] 

1 , irt/r. To lounge or sprawl ; to go with a loung- 
ing gait. 

X745 Sir C 'H.Viii.LiM-is Place Book for yea7‘, Next in 
lollop'd Sandwich with negligent giace. 2748 Smollett 
Rod. Rand, xxxiv. (2804) 224 You .are allowed, on pretence 
of sickness, to lollop at your ease. 2782 Miss Burnev Cecilia 
II. iv, Keeping the fire from everybody 1. .he lollops so, that 
one’s quite starved. 1796GROSBD/C/. Fulg. Tongue {ed. 2) 
Lollop, to lean with one's elbows on a table. ^ 1825 Neal 
Bro. Jonathan III. 324 Poor Walter felt a serious disposi- 
tion to lollop and sprawl about. 1872 Miss Bfaddon To 
Bitter End I. xvi. 269 Anything’s belter for her than lollop- 
ing over a book. 

2 . To bob up and dowm ; to proceed by clumsy 
bounds. 


2851 Mayhew Lend. Labour I. 29 Its head lolloping oyer 
the end of the cart. 2878 Lady Brasscv I 'ey. Sunbeam i. 3 
For four long hours, therefore, we lolloped about in the 
trough of a heavy sea, the sails flapping as the vessel rolled. 
2880 IJlack.More j/. Anerley II. xii. 217 Short, uncomfort- 
able, clumsy waves were lolloping under the steep grey cliffs. 
2887 Guilllmard Cruise 'A/archesa' (1839) 129 A young 
blue bare.. Jollopped up,, to have its ears scratched. 

Hence LoTloping ppl. a. 

1745 Fem.SPecta'orM. 233 Many Women, .when they be- 
come so [sc. wives), continue the same loitering, lollopingf idle 
Creatures they were before. 1840 Mrs. F. Trollore // tdoso 
ATnrricd xxviii, With a sort of lolloping affectation that was 
intended to indicate great intimacy. xE87SAisisuuRY//rr^ 
Elizab. Lit. i. 9 They \sc. H-syllable verse-*) bad an almost 
irresi-.tible tendency to degenerate into a kind of lOtloping 
amble. , . T 

ioilopy (Ip’IspOi c'are. [f. J.OLI.OP -J 
Disposed to, or characterized by. 

2857 OL^^STED Jou,-n. Texas 151 A/rce-.ard-e^y, lolopP> 
sort of life generally, seemed to have been adop 

Iiollord, obs. form of LoLLAnD. 

I.oU-sliraTlTl (Irl.Jrpb) Also Shrob. [ Eng- 
lishman’s Hindnstani lal-sirai jed , 

'The universal name for j 

shranb, or beer? of i.aking hi-! bottle of 

sturdy Altissulman made no scrup 
loll shrob. 
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Lolly (V’li)' Austral. _ [short for Lol- 

lipop.! A sweetmeat. Ais,o attrib. 

i86i tllustr. Mellmirtie Post 36 July, The gorgeous deco- 
rations at the lolly stall. 1871 SiMrsoN Rccitat. =4 Lollies 
that the children like. jB8z A. J. Bovn Old ColouiaU i 6 S 
Cakes and lollies. 

ioUypop, variant of Lollipop. 
t 3 EiolpOOp. Oif, rare. [f. Loll d.lirU 
poop under Liripipe 3.] .A lazy, idle drone. 
Hence Iiolpoop v. intr.^ to idle, lounge. 

x66i A. Wood Life 3 May (O. H. S.) I. 394 They knew 
him to have been the very lol-poop of the University. 
a 1700 in B. E. Diet. Cant. Crciv. 17*2 Ilias Burlesqu a 
(N.), And now to view the loggerhead, Cudgell’d and lol- 
pooping in bed. <rx825 Forby Voc. R. AugUay Loll-foof^ 
a sluggish sedentary lounger. Literally one who is sluggish 
in the stern. 

Loltre, Obs . : see Loiter v . 

IjOIEL, obs. form of LAiiR. 

XS06 Inv. in Paston Lett. III. 409 A gown Turret with 
hlake lorn. ^ ^ 

11 Loma(lp'i*ina). Ornith, Pl.lomata(lJ«’mata). 
[mod.L. (Illiger), a. late Gr, \w\ia. hem, fringe.] 
A lobe or fringe bordering the toe of a bird. 

1874 in Baird etc. N. Avtcr. Birds III. 547 Gloss. 

Ijoiuastome a. and sb. Couch. 

[a. F. lomaitome (Ferussac), f. Loma. + Gr. <7To/io 
mouth.] a. The distinctive epithet of those 
groups of Helicidce which have the peristome 
reflected, b. sh. A member of any of these groups. 
In recent Diets. 

Lomatine (lou'matin), a. Ornith. [f. Gr. 
Xaifiar-, LoJiA + -INE 1 .] Having a loma, lobe, or 
fringe, as the toes of some birds. 

1856 in Mavnu E.y^as. Lcx.^ s.v. Lomaitnm. 

Lomb, obs. form of Lamb, Loom. 

Lombard (Ip'mbajd, lo'mbard), sh^ and a. 
Forms : 4-6 lumbarde, 5 lumbert, 6 lorabarda, 
-berde, lumbart, -bertte, '] lombart, S lombar, 
6- lombard, [a. F. lombard (whence MLG. lom- 
bard, MDu. iombaert, mod.Dn. lombard), ad. It. 
lombardo (med.L. lombardits), contracted repr. late 
L. Langobardus, Longobardus,’Xexa..*LatjgobarSo-a, 
-barion- (OF. pi. Langbeardas, -beardan, ON. pi. 
LangbarSar) ; a compound of *latjgo- Long a. with 
the proper name of the people, which appears in 
L. form as Bardi ; ia OF. poetry they arc called 
Hea^obeardan (f. heaHo war). 

The sense * banker, money-lender, pawnbroker' ^vas com- 
mon in OFt,, whence it passed to MLG. and MDu. The 
sense 'bank, pawnbroker's shop' was prob. developed in 
MLG. and MDu., and seems to have been adopted thence 
into Eng. ; in this sense a fem. lombacrde occurs in MDu. 
beside the masc. Iombaert (Du. lombard, lommerd). A 
special development of meaning belongs to the variant 
Lumukr sAl 
A. sb. 

1 . a. Hist. A person belonging to the Germanic 
people (L. Langohardi ; see above) who conquered 
Italy in the 6th century, and from whom Lombardy 
received its name. b. A native of Lombaidy. 

1480 Egerion MS, 1765 in Gross Gild Merclu 11 . 71 No 
man . . shall supporte nether mayntene no Lumbarde, bry tton, 
ne Spaynnaide. 1556 C/irott. Gr. Friars (Camden) 37 
Hongyd, .for kyllynge of two Lumherltes in a bote on the 
Temse. 1570 Leviks Manip. 30/30 A Lumbarde, longo- 
bardus. 1598 Grenrwey Tacitus, Ann. 11, v. (1622) 146 
The King, .reenforcing his army with the aide of the Lom- 
bards,. .molested and annoyed the Cherusci. 1662 J. Bar- 
grave Pope Alex. Vl[ (1867) 79 Although he be a good 
Lumbard— which is as much as to say, an enemy to hypo- 
crisy. 16^5 Dryden Dufresnoy's Art Painting Except- 
ing only Titian, who, of all the Lombards has preserv’d the 
greatest purity in his works. J763 Robertson Chas. P 
(1797) 1 . 1. 74 Thither the Lombards brought the productions 
of India. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 4- ft. I si. II. 66 Alboln, 
king of the Lombards .. subdued Italy without resistance. 
1902 speaker 10 May 167/2 A colony of Lombards should 
be induced to settle on the soil, 
f 2 . A native of Lombardy engaged as a banker, 
money-changer, or pawnbroker ; hence applied gen. 
to a person carrying on any of these businesses. 

*377 Lascl, P. PL B. v. 24.2 , 1 lerned amonge Lumbardcs 
and lewes a lessoun, To wey pens with a peys. c 1385 
Chaucer Shipm. T. 367 This Marchant. . Creaunced hath. . 
To certeyn lumbardes..The somme of gold. 1303 Lancu 
P. PL C. V. 194 Lumbardes of Lukes that lyuen by lone as 
lewes. x5oS Dunbar Tua tnariit wetnen 362 He was a 
gret goldit man,. .1 lett him be my lumbart. a xss3 Udall 
Royster D. 11. ii. (A_rb.) 34 If he haue not one Lumbardes 
touche, my lucke is bad. 1590 Grerne Mourn. Gann. 
(1616) 44 They are fallen to the Lombard, left at the Brokers. 
1687 Burnet Trav. ii. (1750) 96 They told me ..that all 
Europe over a Lombard and a Banker signified the same 
thing. X709 Steele Tatler No. 57 F 2, 1 am an honesier 
Man than Will. Coppersmith, for ail his great Credit among 
the Lombards. 

f 3 . The shop or place of business of a ‘ Lom- 
bard ’ ; a bank, money-changer’s or money-lender’s 
office ; a pawnshop, a inont de pietS. hJee also the 
later form Lumber. Obs. 

1609 Markham Famovs Whore (1868) 23 No sooner got I 
coine..But to the bancke or lumbard straight it went. 1620 
Melton Astrolog. 44 It bath bin many a Gallants good 
fortune to haue a braue Sute of Clothes on liis back on the 
morning, yet it hath bin his bad fortune to haue them in the 
Lumbard before night. ■ 1622 T. Scott Belg. Pismire 79 
Their Lumbards or Loane-houscs are principally for the 


benefit of tlie poore, where Brokers are not stifTered to take 
fifty, Of one hundred in the hundred- 1735 Dvciin & Pardon 
Dict.y Lombar or Lombard, a Bank or Place where Money 
is let out upon U.sury and Pawns. 1764 Burn Poor Laws 
169 The said fathers of the poor may have power to erect 
petty banks and lumbards for the benefit of the poor. X799 
W. 'JooKn Vieiv Russian EutP. II. 508 Her ukase concern- 
ing the imperial lombard of the year 1786. {*849 Freese 
Comm. Classd'k. 19 Lombards was a name given formerly 
in the Netherlands, France and England, to loan banks or 
lending houses.] 

+ 4 :. Cookery, [elitpt.x see B. 2.] Some kind of 
dish or culinary preparation. Obs. 

1657 Reeve God's Plea 130 Tlie Hoga’s, and Olics, and 
Lumuards of these limes. 

B. adj. 

1 . Belonging to the Lombards or to Lombardy ; 
Lombardic. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiii. 16 He fled and come in 
France, With Uttill of Lumbard leid. 164$ Milton 7 'eirach. 
Wks.T8silV.i8i(i?^«/.xxiv. i, 2) 3 *bcseages wherein Canons, 
and Scotlsms, and Lumbard Laws, .almost obliterated the 
lively Sculpture of ancient reason. 1664 Evelyn Kal, I/ort, 
Oct. (1679} 26 Pears. .Lombart-pear, Russet-pear fete.]. 1741 
HumeA’jj.xv. 178 The Lombard School [of paint- 

ing] was famousas wcllas the Roman. 1833 Sir S.R.Glvnne 
Notes Ch. Lane. (Chetham Soc.) 3 An inscription in Lorn- 
bard letter. 1845 Graves Rom. Law in Encyd. Metrop. 
II. 779/1 The Fettdorum Consuettidtnesy^SL Lombard com- 
pilation of feudal law, formed about the middle of the X2th 
century. 1876 Bancroft Hist. If. S. 1 . i. 8 TTie marts of 
England were frequented by Lombard adventurers. 1882 
Garden 14 Oct. 338/3 The Lombard Plum. .holds .nbouc 
the same position among other varieties that the Baldwin 
does among Apples. 190X Speaker 16 Mar. 658/1 To him 
the law of Justinian was * Lombard law *. 

f 2 . Cookery. In certain AF. names of dishes as 
/eche lumbard (sec Leach shX 2) ; fntlonr lumbard 
[yr///tJ//r=I**niTTKR]; rys lumbard H*. rts sweet- 
bread]. Also in lombard pie (sec LuiiRER-riE). 

^^*390 [see Leach sb.' 2I. 1^x430 T-ivo Cookery. hks. 35 
Leche lumbarde. 1452 ReUq.Ant. 1 . 88 Fruiour lumbert. . 
Lesshe lumbert. 1464-7 Durk. Acet. Rolls (Surtees) 91 Et 
in 2 lib, dell powderlombcrd empt. de eotlem, 31. 2 ,d. *4.. 

Anc. Cookery in Ilouseh. Ord. (1790) 438 Rj’S Lumb.arde.— 
Leche Lumbarde. 

Lombard fever Obs. [Cf. 

dial, lombcr, to idle.] > 

1678 Ray Prov. (cd. s) 75 Sick o’th’ Lombard feaver, or of 
the idles. 

Hence + tombardee*r, * an usurer or breaker ' 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656); Iiombarde‘sque a., re- 
sembling the Lombard school of painters ; Iiom- 
ba'rdian a. « Losidardic a . ; f lio-mbardinian 
a., characteristic of a * Lombard* or usurer ; f liom- 
bardisb fz., Lombardic; Xo’mbardism, a Lom- 
bardic idiom ; LombaTdo-, taken as a comb, form 
(after It. Lombardo^Venclo) with the sense ‘Lom- 
bardic combined with . 

c 1489 Caxton Fayt€.of A.\v. viii. 249 Another scripture 
that men calle the lombardtshe lawe. x6oo W. Watson 
Decacordon 11602) 36 (The Jesuits] commit extortion, 
symony, and all Lombardinian kind of deuises to make gain 
of. c 1645 Howell Lett. vi. 24 By their profession they are 
for the most part Breakers, and I.x)mbardeers. 1819 W. S. 
Rose Lett. I, 232 We shall observe him (Ariosto] grafting 
on it a thousand I/atinisms and Lombardisms not yet 
naturalized. 1837-^ Hallam Hist, Lit. 1 . 1. viii. § 7. 423 
The rude Lombardisms of the Lower Po gave way to the 
racy idiom of Florence. 1839 Q'c/, XIV. 104/2 The 
Lombardo-Venetian kingdom Is in a thriving and progres- 
sive condition. 1865 Pall Mall G. No. 8j. xi/2 The Lom- 
bardian despots. X879 Sir G. Scott Led. Arxhit. 1 . 44 A 
style somewhat analogous to the Lombardo Rbeni.sh. 1894 
Gould Illustr. Diet, Med., Pellagra, Ergotism, Lcmbar-d’ 
ian Leprosy, an endemic . . skin-disea'^e .. due to chronic 
poisoning with diseased. . maize, 1901 Westm. Gaz. 26 Mar. 
4/2 Sodoma remained to the end a Lombardesque artist. 

IiOmbard (Ip'mbwd), sbl^ IHst, [ad. obs. Sp. 
lombarda. 

The word has been supposed to be a misprint for bom-, 
harda Bombard, Cf. however the very common late Gr. 
XovunapSa, Aou^n-dproi, app. synonymous with povixfiapbo, 
/xirovMrrdpfia bombard.) 

A military etigine used in Spain in the 16th c. 
1838 Prescott Ferd. 4- Is. (1846) I. ii. 136 A wodden 
fortress.. was constructed by the assailants, and planted 
with lombards and other pieces of artillery then ip use 
[Prescott refers to Zunta Analcs IV. 113/1 (1610), who has : 
Comenco se a combatir la ctudad con diuersos trabucos y 
lombaraas]. 1^9 W, Irving Columbus III. 55 He., pro- 
ceeded . . to finish his fortrej^ which was defended by 
lombards. 1858 W. Morris Sir P. Harpdon's Eftd Poems 
101 Amid the crash of falling walls, And roar of lombards. 
XiOmbardic (lpniba jdik),<z. [ad. med.L. 
bardlcuSj f. Lombardtts Lombard sbX : see -ic.] 
Pertaining to Lombardy or the Lombards. 
Applied spec, to the style of archilecture which 
prevailed in northern Italy from the 7th to the 
13th century; to a type of handwriting common 
in Italian MSS. dnring the same period ; and to 
the school of painters, represented esp. by Leonardo 
da Vinci, Mantegna, and Luini, which flourished 
at Milan and other Lombard cities during the 1 5th 
and 16th centuries. 

1697 H. Wanley in Aubrey Lett. Eminent Persons (18x3) 
I. 85 As to the Lombardic Character, we have not a book 
that 1 knpw of wTilten in it, I mean agreeable to the speci- 
mens of it in Mabillon de re Diplomatica. 1784 Astle 
Orig. 93 SpecimenofLombardiewritmg. Ibid., 

Written in Lombardic uncials. x83z'G. Downes Lett. Cent. 


Countries 1 . 479 His [St. Anthony of Padua’s] church, which 
has .six cupolas, is an admirable specimen of Ix)mbardic 
architecture. 1859 J, Booker Hist, Anc. Chapel Birch 
(Chetham Soc.) 208 Legend in Lombardic capitaLs. 1870 
Ruskin Led. Art vii. § clxxvii. 180 Correggio, uniting the 
sensual clement of the Greek schools with their gloomtand 
their light with their beauty, and all these with the Lom- 
bardic colour, became . . the captain of the painter’s an as 
such. 1879 Sir G. Scott Led. Archit. 1 . 76 The Lombardic 
Romanesque. 1901 Atheuxum 27 Tulyi3i/3 The .. paten 
. . in addition to the leopard's head crowned, bears a Lom- 
bardic S and a broad arrow. 

h. ahsol. (quasi-jA) Lombardic writing. 

2893 E. M. Thompson Gr. A- Lat. Palxop-apJeyx\\. Z7i 
The peculiar appearance which lias gained for it the name 
of broken Lombardic. 

IiO'mbard-street. Also 7 Lumber-, Lum- 
bard-. The name of a street in London, so called 
because originally occupied by Lombard bankers, 
and still containing many of the principal London 
banks. Hence used transf. or Jig. for : The ‘money 
market ’ ; the body of financiers, 

Pari.s has a Rite dcs Lombards, the name of which had 
the same origin. 

1598 Stow (1603)202 Then haue ye Lombardstreete, 

so called of the Longobards and other Marchanis, strangers 
of diuer-se nations, assembling there twise cuery day. ■2645 
Ord. Lords 4- Com., Presb. Govt., Eled. Elders 4 AHml- 
lowes Lumberstrecl. 1647 N. Eng. Hist. t^Gen. Register 
(1885) XXXIX. 179 Mr Dixon M®**' in LumberStreet. 17*1 
Ramsay Rise Fall of Stocks 190 Trade then shall flourish, 
and ilk art A lively vigour shall impart To credit languish- 
ing and famisht, And Lornbard-slreet shall be replenishl. 
2763 A. Murphy Citizen 11. i. (18x5), There we go scrambling 
together — reach Epsom in an hour and forty-three minutes, 
all Lombard-street to an egg-.shell, we do. 18x9 Moore Tom 
' Crib (ed, 3> 38 All Lombard-street to nine-pence on it. Note, 
More uisually ‘Lombard-street to a China orange'. -1849 
Lytton Caxions iv, iii, ‘ It is Lombard Street to a China 
orange quoth Uncle Jack. ‘Are the odds in favourof fame 
against failure sogreat?*. .answered my father. iqozSpeaker 
26 June 369/2 Much of the floating credit of LombardStreel 
is based . . on loans against securities. - 

Lombardy poplar : see Poplar. 

Lomber, obs. form of Lumber. 

+ Loxae, adv. Obs. Also 4 comparative lomer, 
lommere. [aphetic form of OE. Y-liOME.] 

Frequently ; phr. ^ 

c 2200 Moral Ode xi in Trin. Coll. Horn. 220 Alto lome ich 
habbe igult a werke and a worde. 2377 Lancu P. PI. B. 
x.x. 237 For lomer [C. xxiii. 238 lommere] he lyeth 
lyflode mote begge, pan he pat laboureth for lyflode & 
leneih it beggeres. c 2400 Beryn 1671 For many a tyrae 
and offi, (I can nat sey how lome) He hath been in yeur 
marchis. ^2420 Chron. Vilod. 3887 Bot pey preyjede so 
ofte ik .so lome, hat [etc.], c 2425 Severs Sag, (r.) 1892 'There 
was contek ofte and lome Bytwen Pule and the cit^ of 
Rome. ^1475 Partenay 119 So As ye may hire sondry 
lymes lome. 

Lome, obs. form of Lamb, Lame, Loasi, Loom. 
Loment (l^u^ment). [acl. L. Idment-um bean- 
meal (orig. a * wash * or cosmetic made of bean- 
meal), f. /(?-, lavare to wash.] 
f L Bean-meal. Obs. 

c 2420 Pallad. on Hush, xi. 366 The uynys browne es- 
chaungeth into white, Yf that me putle m bit lomcnie of 
bene. 

2 . Bot. =Lo>rENTUM. 

18x4-30 Edinb. Eneycl. IV. 45/r Loment {lomeniuni), an 
elongated pericarp, which never bursts. It is divided into 
small cells, each of which contains a seed attached to the 
under suture. 2B26-34 Good Bk. Nat. (ed. 3) I. 163 Hie 
loment . . is a kind of pod . . of which we have an instance 
in the mimosas and the cassia fistula. 2836 in Loudon En- 
cycl. Plants Gloss. 

Lomentacieotis (lo^mentei-Jas), a. Bot. [f- 
mod.L. Idmentdce-us, f. lomentum : see piec. and 
-ACEOUS.] Of the nature of or resembling a lo- 
mentum ; characterized by lomenta ; belonging to 
the N. O. Lomentacesi, a former sub-order of Cru- 
ci/ene. 

2830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot, 88 Lomentaceous genera, 
such as Ornithopus. 2872 Oliver Elem. Bot. ir. 138 The 
siUqua of Radish,— an inuehiscent and jointed lomentaceous 
siiiqua. 

II Lomentum (I(?me*nti»m). PI. lomenta, Bot. 
[L. ; see Loment.J A legume which is contracted 
in the spaces between the seeds, breaking up when 
mature into one-seeded joints. 

2836 Penny Cycl. V. 253/2. 2839 Lindlev Introd. Bot. 
(ed. 3) 230, 236. 2847 W. E. Steele Field Bot. Gloss, p. xvi. 
2870 Bentley Man. Bot. (ed. 2) 305. 

Lomere, obs. form of Lumber vX 
II Lomi-lomi (lda*mi|lou*mi). [Hawaiian lomi- 
lomi^ reduplication of lomi to rub with the hand.] 
The shampooing practised among the Hawaiians. 

28B2 Howells in Longm. Mag. I. 51 This slippered and 
rhythmic pace was like a sort of Hawaiian lomidomi to our 
toughened sensibilities; it tickled, it lulled us. 

Lomme, obs. form of Lame. 

Lomonite Min . : see Laumontite. 

Lomp(e, obs. form of Lamp, Lump. 

Lo'mper, v. Obs. or dial, [Cf. Lamper v.\ 
also loitiber idle, and Lumber vi\ intr. 

? To idle. Hence Lo’mpering vbl. sb., ? idleness. 

The passage of Shoreham is very obscure ; the text may 
perhaps be seriouslj’ corrupt. 

tri3xs Shoreham iii. 277 Herhys for-bode glotcnye, ..For ‘ 
hyt norj’sseh lecherye, ..And )>a3 her be alone lomprynge 
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In lecheryes rote, All hyt destruej? charyte. 1847 Halu* 
WELL, Loui/>er. (i) To idle. (2) To walk heavily. 

Lompet, Lompish,obs.ff,LoAii-piT, Lumpish. 
Xion, Lorieh, obs. forms of Loan, Launch. 

X449 Poston Lett. I. 85 They lonchyd a bote. 

lionche, obs. form of Lunch. 

IQoncludite (Ip-gkidoit). Mhu [ad. G. lonchU 
ditj f, Gr, Xo7Xi5tot*, dim. of ^oyxrj spear-head (in 
reference to the shape of the crystals) : see -ite.] 
A variety of marcasite containing arsenic. 

186s Watts C/icm, 

IfOnd(e, obs. f. LxVND ; van Laund Ods, 
t Londenoys. Oh. rare, [a. AF. *'Londenois^ 
f. London^ A Londoner. 

1387-8 T, UsK Test, Lozte r. viii. (Skeat) 103 Howe should 
then the name of a singuler londenoys passe the glorious 
name of London ? 

' Iiondiuensian (Vndine-nsian), a. [f. L. type 
Zondznensis, f, Londin-uivi London: see 
Pertaining to or characteristic of London. 

1891 G. Meredith Ot:^ of ourConq. I. i. 13 He thinks 
them human in their bulk; they are Londinensian, 

Londisse, variant of Landish Ohs. 

^London (lo ndan), the name of the capital of 
England, used tr/'/r/A in various specialcollocations; 
f Xiondon black, f Xiondou blue, names for some 
particular colours of cloth ; + XiOndon bushel, 
perhaps the same as the Winchester bushel (ac- 
cording to Fitzherbert it was smaller than that 
used in the north) ; f Londou buttorL(s, the fox- 
glove; Itondou clay, an important geological 
formation, belonging to the lower division of the 
Eocene tertiary, in the south-east of England and 
esp. at and near London ; Xiondon ivy, a fanciful 
name for (a) the smoke of London, which ‘clings* to 
buildings and blackens them, (^) a thick London 
fog; Xiondon lady, a kind of potato ; * 1 * London 
measure, a former practice of London drapers 
of allowing something above the standard yard 
in their measurements; Xtondon particular 
coUoq.i a London fog ; London paste, a caustic 
composed of equal parts of quicklime and caustic 
soda mixed with alcohol {Syd. Soc, Lex, 1S89) ; 
London purple, a by-product in the manufacture 
of aniline dyes, consisting mainly of calcium ar- 
senite, used as an insecCtcide; f London red, name 
for a particular colour of cloth j London rocket, 
the plant Sisymbrium Irioj which (according to 
Ray) sprang up abundantly on the ruins of the 
great fire of 1666; russet, f London 

scarlet, names for particular colours of cloth ; 
London smoke, a fancy name for a dull shade of 
grey; London sugar, avariety of pear; f London 
tuft, Sweet William ssLoncon pride (a). 

c 1530 So well ys me bC'gone in Lauehom's Let. Pref, 
(1871) 130 His hoys.se of *london black. x6zs Massinger 
New }yay iv. i, One part skarlet, And the other *London- 
blew. c 1430 Cttrtasye 626 in Babees Bk.^ Of a *lunden 
buscbelle he .shalle bake xx louys. 1523 [see Bushel jAI ij. 
1352 Elyot Diet., Baccharis aptid Ruellium, is supposed 
to be the flower called ^London button. 2611 Cotcr., 
GanielSe, the hearbe called Fox-gloues ,, and’ London but- 
tons. 1830 Lyell Prlne. Geol. 1 . 152 From the ^London clay 
we have procured three or four hundred specie.s of testacea. 
1852 TUzviZiisBleate No. x, Smoke, which is the ^London ivy, 
had so wreathed itself round Peffer’s name,., that the affec- 
tionate parasite quite overpowered the parent-tree. 1889 
4 Jan. (Farmer), A very severe cold caught 
by nine hours’ contact with London ivy. 1780 A. Young 
Tour Irel. (1892) I. 306 Of other sorts of potatoes, he finds 
the *London lady and the apple to be the best sorts. 1647 
Ward Simp. Cooler 25 Whatever Christianity or Civility 
will allow, I can afford with *London measure, a x€$z 
Brome Covent Card. Prol., ’Tis not in Book, as Cloth; we 
never say Make London-measure, when we buy a play. 1832 
Dickens ‘This is London particular , I had 
never heard of such a thing. ‘ A fog, miss *, said the young 
gentleman. i88o.S‘c/rwr24May39472'i*hesupply of powder 
can beregulatea to such a nicety, that Mr. Leggett claims he 
can makehalfapoundof ‘London purplecover an acre. 1894 
Times x6 Aug. 6/2 Paris green or London purple. 1566 
A. Edwards in HakhiyPs Voy. (1599) I. 357 Your ‘London 
reds are not to be sent hither. 1837 AIacGillivray Wither- 
ing's Brit. Plants (ed. 4) 269 S\isymhriuui\ Irio, ‘London 
Rocket. 1366 A. Edwards in Hakluyt's Voy. (1599) i‘35Si 
I wore a garment of ‘London russet, being much esteemed. 
1301 Ld. Treas. Acc, Scall. (1900) II. 30, vquarteris ‘Lon- 
done scarlat to lyne the samyn [doublat]. 1883 Daily News 
16 Oct. 3/1 Blue black, dark grey, and the new “London 
smoke* are chosen. 1884 Hogg Fruit Man, (ed. 5) 605 
'^London Sugar, . . A small, very early pear ; ripe in the end 
of July and beginning of August. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 
». clxxiv. 460 Sweete Williams, Tolmeiners, and *Ix>ndon 
Tuftes. 1629 Parkinson Parad, in Sole (1656) 330 We do 
..call the.. narrower leafed kindes, Sweet John<, and all the 
rest Sweet Williams ; yet in some places they call the broader 
leafed kindes that are not spotted. .London tufts. 

Xiondoner (l^ ndansi). [see -ER 1 .] 

1 . A native (or inhabitant) of London. (Now 
chiefly with some reference to the real or supposed 
characteristics of London people.) 

CZ460 J. Russell 1025 Hym h^^t hath byn 

meyre & a londynere. 13x8 in W. H. Turner .S'r/tV/. Rcc. 
Oxford 18 As your grace dyuysid for Ixjndonars. 16x3 
Shaks. Hen. VI II, \. ii, 154 The Duke .. did of me demand 
What was the speech among the Londoners, Concerning 


the French lourney. 1632 Sheru^od (AV/r-/.), Dictionaire, 
Anglois et Francois. .by Robert Sherwood Londoner, 1777 
Sheridan Tri^ Searb. iv. i, These Londoners have got a 
gibberish with^em would confound a gipsy. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iii. I. 321 Towards London and Londoners he 
felt an aversion which more than once produced important 
political effects.^ 1884 Contemp. Rev. Feb. 226 The thorough- 
bred Londoner is seldom a perfect workman. 

+ 2 . A ship belonging to London. Obs. 

1764 Ann. Reg. 92 Returned from the xvhale fishery .. ten 
Londoners with seven fish. 

Xiondouese (I^ndanf-Z), a. and sb. [f. London 

•f-ESE.3 a. adj. Said derisively of dialect, pecu- 
liarities of speech, etc. : Peculiar to or character- 
istic of London; cockney, b. sb. The ‘Londonese* 
dialect. In some recent Diets. 

l 40 ndoneSC[Tie (l»ndane*sk),tz. rare, [-esqde.] 
Having the characteristics proper to London. 

1862 Mayhew Crint. Prisons Land. 54 Is there any other 
sight in the Metropolis . so thoroughly Londonesque as 
this? 1873 Ntw Q. A’rv. July 477 Within this circumference 
.. the ideas . . of the inhabitants are purely Londonesque. 

Xondo*man« rare. [-iak.J A Londoner. 

1824 L. M. Hawkins Mem. IL 41 Certainly this , . would 
have occurred to node but a thorough-paced Londonian. 

Ijondonism (inmdanizhn). [-ISM.] London 
habits, manners, or peculiarities of speech ; a word, 
idiom, or pronunciation belonging to the London 
dialect. 

1803 S. Pegce Anecd. Eng. Lang. 52 The humble and 
accepted dialect of London, the Londonisms as I may call 
them. 1857 Blackw. Mag. LXXXI. 3x6 Their entire Lon- 
donism (winch is not Cockneyism). 

Xiondonize (l^'ndanaiz), v. [-ize.] 

1 , traits. To make like London or its inhabitants. 

1778 Miss Burney Evelina x. (1791) 1 , 19 Her chief objec- 
tion was to our dress, for we have had no lime lo Londonize 
ourselves. r8o6 Jeffrey Let. in Cockbunx Life II. Hi, You 
try to persuade yourself that you are Londonised. 2893 
J. E. Ritchie East Anglia 75 The new town has spread 
to Kirkley, has Londonized even quiet Pakefield. 

2 . inir. To visit or frequent London, nonce-use. 

1827 Lamb Lett. (18B8) II. 73 O'o Bernard Barton), Do you 

never Londonise again?.. Do your Drummonds allow no 
holidays? 

Hence ]^o*2tdonized fpl. a. ; Xondouiza’tiou, the 
action or process of Loiidonizing. 

1832 Lytton Eugene a. it. v, In our remoter roads and less 
Londonised distncis. 1888 Blackie Sp. in Scot. Leader 
19 Sept. 5 He did not believe in centralisation, or the Lon- 
donisation ofScotland. 1891 G. Meredith One ^our Cong, 
111 . xiii. 266 Enjoying the Londonized odour of the cab. 
XiOizdoziO'logist. One learned in the history 
and topography of London. 

1864 I. Taylor Words ^ Places 28S note. The whole tribe 
of modern LondonologUts have followed Stow in [etc.]. 

Xi0‘lld0XL piride. Also 7 Iiondon’s Pride, 
Pride of London, a. The Sweet William, Di- 
anthus barbatusy or a variety of it. Now dial. 
b. Lychnis Chalcedonica. Now dial. C. Saxi- 
fraga umbrosa. 

a. 1825 Parkinson Parad, in Sole (1656) 319 Speckled 
Sweet williams, or Loudon pride. 1671 Skinner Eiymot, 

11, Londons-Pride,or London-Tufts, Armeria PrvUfera, sic 
dicta, quia flores fropier pnlchritndinem Londini valde 
expeluntur. 1672 W. Hughes Flower Garden 49 Sweet 
Williams and lK>ndon-pride Floxver at the same ijme, and 
are ordered as Sweet lohns are. 1683 Sutherland Hortns 
Med. Edinburg, qx Caryophyllux oarbaius,..S'fietS. Wil- | 
Hams, or Pride of London of several colours. ^ ' 

b. 1888 R. Holme IT. 64/1 I'he Pride of London 

is . . of some called the Flower of Con'-iantinople. x886 
Britten & HoLLAND/^/tf///-K<i///«App.{Chedworih,Glouc.). 

C. 1697 Molyneux in Phil, Trans. XIX. ’5x0 Cotyledon, 
sive Sedttm serratum LatiJoHum Monianum guitatoflore 
. .vulgarly call’d by the Gardners London Pride : I suppose 
because of its pretty elegant Flower. 1726 Threlkeld 
Syitaps.Siirpium H ibern.h'^^.z. i785MARTYN/?<?M«r«K’^ 
Bot. xix. (1794) 270 Another species was formerly much shown 
out at windows and balconies in smoky towns, and hence, 
with its being really beautiful had the names of London Pride 
and None-so-prelty, 'AZs.Carden it Feb. 92/2 The London 
Pride remains fresh and bright all through the winter. 

II IjOndra, luntrHi. Obs. [Romaic it, 

londra ‘ fregata grande * (Somavera), lontro ‘ a 
canoa or Indian boate '(Florio). Found as med.L. 
londra a.d. 101 1.3 ?= Felucca. 

1673 Loud. Gae. No. 1024/x We gave chace lo a Londra, 
otherM'isc a great Siteo. 1700 Rvcaut Hist. Turks HI. 363 
Whilst an Attempt should be made to bum their Galleots, 
Brigantines and Londra’s. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Lunira, see Felucca. 

t Xone, sb. Obs.-^^ [?a. ON. laun (see L.mn zi.).] 
Concealment ; = Lain sb.^ 

ax4So Lc Marie Arth. 1x24 The kyng than tolde uylh- 
out lone to alle hys barons, .how [elc.]. 

Ijone (li?“n), a. Also 7-8 loan; Sc. 4- lane, 
6- lain, (9 north, dial, leane, lene). [Aphetic 
f. Alone. C(.a lane written for al one in the MSS. 
of R. Brunne Handl. Synue 2517.3 

1 . Of persons, their condition, situation, etc. ; 
Having no fellows or companions ; without com- 
pany ; solitary. Chiefly poet, and rhetorical. 

1377 Lancl. P. pi. B. XVI. 20, I .. laye longe in a lone 
dreme. 1330 Palscr. 317/2 Lone onely, seul. x6i6 Bul- 
LOKAR Sng. Ex/os., Lone.. .single orsolitarie. 1622 Mabbe 
tr. Aleman's Guzman ctAlf ir. 337, I was not a lone man 
in this mj' afflictions, but had many fellowes that suffered 
the like torment. 1740 Shenstonb fudgnt. Hercules 335 


When I have on those pathless wilds appear’d And ihe 
lone wand’rer with my presence cheer’d. 1747 Smollett 
Regicide 11. iv. (1777) 34 With not one friend his sorrows to 
divide, And chear his lone distress? 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 

I SI As some lone miser, visiting his store. 18x4 Sporting 
\ Mag. XLIII. 261, I found myself a lone man, much at a 
loss. X837 Disraeli Venetia i. vii. 33 She felt for this lone 
i child. 1863 W00LNF.R Dim in low- 

lands far Lone marsh-birds winged their mi.sty flight. 1882 
OuiDA Maremma I, 248. We trusted an old lone creature. 
X901 Blackw. Mag. June 785/2 Two lone Englishmen in 
the same house, not on speaking terms, 

b. 7o play, hold a lone hand', in Quadrille and 
Euchre, to play against all the other players, or 
against the opposite side withont help from one’s 
own. Hence lone hand, lone player are used = a 
person playing such a game. 

1799 Mrs. j. West Tale of Times 1 . 217 Sir Simon .. was 
remarkably partial to holding a lone-hand [at quadrille]. 
1830 R. Habdie Hoyle made Familiar 27 [Quadrille.] When 
playing against a lone hand, never lead a king, unless you 
have the queen. 1886 Euchre: hozv to play it 41 Suppose 
a player, being four, and his adversaries nothing, plays a lone 
hand and makes his five tricks, /bid. 108 Lone Hand, a h.'ind 
so strong in trumps alone, or in trumps, guarded by high 
cards of a lay suit, that it will probably win fix’e tricks if its 
holder plays alone. Lone player, the one playing without 
his partner. 

fg. CX890 A. Murdoch Yoshhvara Episode, etc 8r, I 
wasn't playing a lone hand in that game, and so 2 just allowed 
I wouldn’t marry that girl just then. 1901 Contentp. Rez>. Dec. 
863, I am going to play a lone-hand, and intend being mj* 
own Commandant and Veldt Cornet and everything else. 

C. Having a feeh'ng of joneliness ; ionesome. 
/zx839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 84 When the lone heart, in 
that long strife, Shall cling unconsciously to life. Ibid. 382 
And there my fond mother Sits pensive and lone. X845 
Hood Last Man xx.\iv, I never felt so lone. 1858 Lytton 
What will He do 1 1. xii, I’ll rather stay with you, Grandy, 
you’ll be so lone. 

2 . Unmarried ; single or widowed. Now only 
of women, with mock-pathetic reference to sense i. 

1348 Udall Erasm, Par. Luke xviii, 1-8, I am a poore 
M'edovve and alone woman destitute of frendes. 15^ M. 
Kyffin Terence, Andria n. iii. E ij b, This Glycerieisa lone 
woman. 1597 5 hak.<i. 2 Hen. IV, 11. i 35, A ico. Marke is a 
long one, fora poore lone woman to beare. x6ix W Sclater 
Key (1629) 128 That is but necessarie for a master of a 
familie, that is superfluous for a lone man. 1642 Title 
Collect. Records (T.), Queen Elizabeth being a lone woman, 
and having few friends, refusing to marr>’. a 1825 Forby 
P'oc, E. Anglia, Lone-woman, a woman unmarried or Nvith- 
out a male prolector. 1847 Halliwell s.v., Lone-man, p. 
man living unmarried by himself. 1859 Helps Friends in 
C. Ser. II. 1 . i. 55 Men highly-placed little know .. what a 
trouble it is for lone women [to estimate their incomes],^ 

3 . Standing apart from others of its kind ; iso- 
lated. Formerly esp. in phr. lone house (sometimes 
hyphened). 

xikq Wood Life 1 Sept. (O. H. S.) II. 143 This Cooper's 
hill IS a lone-nouse. X717 Pope LeL to Misses Blount 
J3 Sept., No Lone-house in Wales, with a Mountain and 
Rookery, is more contemplative than this Court. 1722 De 
Foe Plague (1840) 180 In a single, or, as w-e call it, a lone 
house. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. i. iii. (1869) 1 . 18 In the 
lone cotwges of the Highlands. 1813 Sketches Charae, 
(ed. 2) 1 . 138 ’Twas a lone house, in a garden, with walls 
round it. 18x9 Sporting Mag, IV. 274 A little lone public- 
house.about a mile from our village. xBsoScoresbv Cheever's 
Wkalem. Adv. viii. (1859) ixa Dragging the lone boat quite 
out of sight from the masL-head. ^ 1853 M. Arnold Scholar- 
Gipsy vi, At some lone ale-house in the Berkshire moors. 

4 . poet. Of places : Lonely ; unfrequented, unin- 
habited, 

1712-14 Pope Rape Lock iv. 254 Oh had I rather uii- 
admir’d remain’d In some lone isle, or distant Northern 
land. 27x7 — Eioisa 141 In these lone walls . . Thy eyes 
diffus'd a reconciling ray. 1793 Borns Song, ‘ Their groves 
o' srveet myrtles Far dearer to me yon lone glen o' green 
breckan. x8xo Scott Lady of L, 1. i, In lone Glenartney’s 
hazel shade. 2864 Browning Dts Atiter Visum vii, We 
stepped O’er the lone stone fence. 

f 5 . Only, sole. Obs. 

2602 2nd Pt. Return fr. Pamass. ii. 11. 613 lie make it 
my lone request, that he wold be good to a schoUer, 


6 , predicatively and qiiasi-adv. 

fa, « Alone ; by myself, itself (etc.). Obs. 
26x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage, Descr. India (1864) 156 Floris 
enterd lone as it were for businesse. ^28x7 Hocc Tales 4 - 
Sk. IV. 29 She carefully avoided meeting him lone, though 
often and earnestly urged to it. 

b. Sc. and north, dial, with possessive pronoun 
prefixed, as my lane = by myself. (Cf. Alone 3.) 

2373 Sc. Leg. Saints xxii. {Laurentius) 521 pe crystine . . 
I-ow’and god of al his lane. ax$64 MasreoMERtE Cherr/e 
4* .^tae 678 How Hope and Curage tuik the man And led 
him all thair lanis. a 1600 — Misc. Poems iii. 33 And wads 
^’ploips to lordships all thair lains. 1631 Rutherford 
XIV. (1862) I. 67 He had many ag.Tinst Him and compearea 
His lone in the fields against them all. 2725 R amsay 
Sheph. IL iii, When Bessy Freetock’s cbuffy-ch^^d 
cou’dna stand its lane. 2788 BuRNS /^r^. to 

St hlyshins, my lane, I there sit roastin. 

Raiders 134 Can ye no let an auld man dee nis iaiie x 

7. Comb, (ndverbial and 

2809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 2x5 denun- 

adulators, the mob, overpowered the P i/i 

ciations of conscience. x^S/ G- Meredith 
Lycophron, ibis breathlMS, /^"''hiJ^eirl^c-handed 
Gaz. 15 Dec. 4/3 A man who could trust mrnsen iv 

in mid-ocean in such a craft. , 

Lone, obs. form of Loak ^ ^ j 

f Iio-nedom. nowe-ud. .j 

Solitariness. 
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x6t* Ainsworth AnnoL Ps. iv. 9 Alone] The Hcbr, phrase 
is, in lonedome, or in soUtarincs. 

t Lo*nef al, Obs» exc. dial. Also Sc. lanofu*. 

ff. Lonk a. + -FUL.] Lonely, forlorn. 

1565 Stapleton ir. Bede's Hist. Ch, En^. v. i. 153 b, That 
solytary and lonefull lyfle, which he [Aedilwalde] passed in 
Fame island. 1844 Thom 42 The lanefu’ lawyer 

held his breath An' word micht utter nane. 

Xioueliliood (l^*i*nlihud). poet. [f. Lonely + 
-HOOP.] Loneliness. 

1830 Scott Doom Devorgoil 1. i, That fell Chief., roams 
through his empty halls, And mourns their wasteness and 
their fonelihood. 1839 JUilev Festus iii. (18481 19 Yon. .star 
.. Sinking it^elf a loiielihood of light. 5849 A. J. Svminc* 
TON Harebell Chimes 179 The myriad stars 15ut make us 
feel our lonelihood the more. 

Lonelily (Id’ll nlili), adv. [f. Lonely + -i.Y 2.] 

In a lonely fashion. 

1850 R. G. CuM.%JiNG Hunter's Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) 1, 117 
We lived well, but lonelily. xBsz .Arnold TristramJ>( 
Iseult, The weird chipping of the woodpecker Rang lonelily 
and sharp. 

Loneliness (ld^a*nlines). [f. Lonely + -NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being lonely. 

1. Want of society or company; the condition of 
being alone or solitary ; solitariness, loneness. 

/1X586 Sidney Arcadia i. (1550) 49 b, That huge and 
sportfull assemblie grewe to him a tedious lonelinesse, 
esteeming no body founde, since Daiphanius was lost. 1645 
Milton Tetrach. ^Gen, ii. i8h It is not good for man to 
be alone. .. Loneliness is the hist thing which God’s eye 
nam’d not good. 18x4 Byron Corsair viii, That man of 
loneliness and mystery. x85i Geo. Eliot Silas M. i. 2 The 
eccentric habits which belong to a state of loneline'S. 1874 
Green Short Hist. vii. § 3. 36S 'I’lie loneliness of her [Eliza- 
beth’s] position only reflected the loneliness of her nature. 

2. Uninhabited or unfrequented condition or char- 
acter [of a place) ; desolateness. 

1746-7 Hervf.y Hedit. (i8i8i 8 The deep silence added to 
the gloomy aspect, and both heightened by the loneliness 
of the place, grcatlj» increased the solemnity of the scene. 
i85o Tynd.sli. Glac. i. it. xi The loneliness of titc place was 
very impressive. 1900 J. Watson in Expositor Sept. 181 
The unrelieved loneliness of mid-ocean, 
b. A lonely spot. noncg’itsA 

1819 Shelley Rosalind Helen 1029 In the bowers of 
mossy lonelinesses. 

3. The feeling of being alone ; the sense of soli- 
tude; dejection arising from want of companion- 
ship or society. 

1814 WoRDSW. Exenrs. vir. 403 He grew up From year 
lo year in loneliness of soul. 1863 J. G. Murphy Comm. 
Gen, XXV. x HU IoneHnes.s on the d^ith of Sarah may have 
prompted him to seek a companion of his old age. 1876 
ftlRS. Whitney Sights fy Ins. ll. xxx. 581 My own secret 
aches and loneline.sses. 

tLo'neliug, Olts. [f. Lone a. + -ling.] A 
single child (opposed to a twin), 

*579 J- Joses Preserv, Bodie Soule i. xxlii, 43, I think 
it best that the old womans childe do sucke longer than ilie 
yong and lustie Nurce, .. the twlnne longer than the lone* 
ling. 

Lonely (l^nmli), a. [f. Lone a. 4 - -ly L] 

1. Of persons, etc., their actions, condition, etc. : 
Having no companionship or society; unaccom- 1 
panted, solitary, lone. 

1607 Skaks. Cor. IV. i. 30, I go alone Like to a lonely 
Dragon, that his Fenne Makes fear'd, and talk’d of more 
then scene. 1634 Milton Comtis 200 To give due light To 
the misled and lonely Travailer, 1667 — P. L. xi. 290 
Thy going is not lonely, with thee goes Thy Husband. 
1708 Rowe Roy. Convert iii. 1. 27 When, fairest Princess, 
•yoii avoid our Court And lonely thus from the full Pomp 
retire. 1750 Gray Elegy 73 By Night and lonely Conlem- 
plation led. x8i6 C. Wolfe BuritU Sir y. Moore 18 As we 
hollow’d his narrow bed And .smoothed down his lonely 
pillow. 1856 Stanley Sinai .5- Pal. iti. (1858) 176 Jacob, as 
he wandered on his lonely exile from Beersbeba to Bethel. 
1859 W. Collins Q. 0/ Hearts (1875) i We were three 
quiet, lonely old men. X501 Spectator 23 Feb. 270/2 The 
lonely seer has his place in the vast and complex order of 
things, whether as philosopher or saint. 

2. poet. Of things : Isolated, standing apart ; 

= Lone 3. 

1632 86 Or let my Lamp at Midnight 

hour, Be seen in som high lonely Towr. 1700 Dryoen Cock 
Fox 3 Deep in a Cell her Cottage lonely stood. x8z6 
Byron Ch. Har. m. Ixv, By a lone wall a lonelier column 
rears A gray and grief-worn aspect of old days. x856 M. 
Arnold 'J'hyrsis xx, That lonely tree against the western 
sky. 

3. Of localities ; Unfrequented by men ; desolate. 

^1629 Milton Hymn HatwilyiZt The lonely mountains 

o re, And the resounding shore, A voice of weeping heard. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones ix. vii, Being arrived in this 
lonely place, where it was very improbable he should meet 
with any interruption. X798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. vii. xix. 
This soul hath been Alone on a wide wide sea: So lonely 
tw.as, that God himself Scarce seemed there to be. 1864 
Tennyson En. Ard. 554 An isle .. the loneliest in a lonely 
sea. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) 11. viii. 231 A lonely 
spot by the river Charenton. 

4. Dejected because of want of company or societ)'; 
sad at the thought that one is alone ; having a feel- 
ing of soUtadness. 

x8ii Bvron 'One Struggle More' iii, ThoUt-J , pleasure 
fires the maddening soul. The heart — the heart is lonely 
«lill ! 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. i. Look at the Clock!, 
Mr. Pryce, Mrs. Winifred Pryce being dead, Felt lonely 
and moped. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyrevt. (1873) 1 wan- 

dered .. among the forms and tables and laughing groups 


without a companion, .yet not feeling lonely. 1882 Ouida 
Maremmn I. 170 * No doubt thej'are dead', she thought, 
and felt the sadder and the lonelier for the thought. 

b. /ocA Imparting a feeling of loneliness; dreary. 

1813 Shelley Q» Mab ix. 98 A heap of crumbling ruins 
stood, and threw Year after year their stones upon the 
field, Wakening a lonely echo. 1863 Woolner My beauti- 
f til Lady 22 A lonely wind sighed up the pines. 

t5. (yadt!,) ? Alone, without counting anything 
else. Obs. 

1664 in Dirck-s Mrq. ff^orc. xviii. (1865) 329 And above 
40 others Ihorses] lonely worth / 50 a horse. 

6. Comb. 

1863 KtKGStxY JPater-Bab. vi. 227 He was so lonely- 
hearted, he thought that rough kt&sing wa.s belter than none. 
1882 Dc WiNDT Equator Sarikei, a lonely-looking place. 

Hence Ito'nelyisU a., somewhat lonely, 

1900 ViHEno Gay Lord Quex 11.75 Grotto? d.ark I sup- 
pose, and lonelyish? 

LouenesS (l^umines). Now rare or dial. Also 
7 loneaa, lounness(e, 9 Sc. laneness, [f. Lone a. 
-f -NESS.] The quality orcondiiion of being lone ; 
solitariness; loneliness; lonesonicness, 

XS9X Percivall A'A Dici.t Desacompaiiamienio, loiienesse. 
x6o9 Daniel Civ. IFars viii. Ixxi, Slice feares the fatall 
daunger of the place. Her loneness, and tlie powrc of 
Maiestie. 16^ W. Sclater Three/. Preserval. (1610) Ep. 
Ded., Singular I am sure I am not, Sith neytlier I affect 
lonenessc [etc.].- 16x3-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. iv, 
Yet there’s in loannesse .someuhat maj' delight. 1839 
Bailey Festus ji- (1852) 14 That soothing fret which makes 
the young untrieii . . In dxeatnii and loneness csy. 1844 
Holmes in Whilelaw Bk. Sc. Song (1875) 127 'i he lancness 
is ganc. 

l^onesome (Ipo'nsum), a. Also 7 lonnsome, 
S-9 Sc. lanesome. [f. Lone a. + -some.] 

1 . Of persons, their condition, feelings, etc. : 
Solitary, lonel}'. In later rise, chiefly in emotional 
sense ; Having a feeling of solitude or loneliness ; 

I feeling lonely or forlorn. 

I 1647 H. Nicisez Song 0/ Soul iii. IxxvJ, Where he with him 
J the loansome night did passe. 1700 Blackmore Paraphr. 

'■ Jsa. xiv. 257 The lone.soinc Bittern shall possess This fenny 
f seat. X719 D'URFEy/’//A (1872) III. 348 Ag.iin his Harp 
the lonesome Poet strung. X767--9S Macnf.ill Will 4- Jean 

• VI, Light the lmie.some hours gac round. 1840 Dicken.s 
j OldC. Shop xxii. V'ou mu^t keep up your spirits, mother, 

; and not be Ione.*iomc because I’m not at home. 2876 Smii.es 

Sc. Natnr. iv. (ed. 4) 71 The boy began to feel very weary 
and lonesome. 

2 . Ol localities, etc. : Solitary, unfrequented, de- 
solate, In later use, chiefly uith emotional sense : 

i Causing feelings of loneliness, making one feel for- 

* lorn. 

1647 H. More Song 0/ Sout iii. App. Ptxexistency (/ 
Soul xlix, [I'hcyl dance .. Around an huge black Goat, m 
loansome wood- a 1677 Barrow 6V/7/r. Wks. 1687 I. viii. 
97 Neither shall we content our selves in lonesome tunes, 
and private soliloquies, to whisper out the Divine praises. 
1683 Tryon {Fay to Health 495 If a man walk into loan- 
some Fields amongst the Bedvt«.^ X703 Rowe /WnV. 
It. i, An unfrequenied Vale,., within whose lonesome Shade, 
Ravens and Birds ill omen’d, only dwell. 1798 Coleridge 
Anc, Mar, vi. 37 Like one that on a lonesome road Doth 
tvalk in fear and dread. 1799 Wordsw. lull. Nat. Objects 
18 In November days When vapours rolling down the 
valleys made A lonely scene more lonesome. 1850 Haw- 
thorne Scarlet L. xiii. (1879) 186 In her lonesome cottage. 
X90X Blackvj. Mag. Jan. Oo/a This is the lonesomcst place 
on earth. 

Hence £o'uesotnely adv,, ^o’nesoxneness. 

1702 C Mather Magn, Chr. vi. i. (1852) 345 His lonesome- 
ness wasnow becomeas muchasany hermit could have wished 
for. 177X Mrs. Griffith Hist. Lady Barton II. 275 Honest 
old Saunders, .wonders mightily at my lordship, for passing 
my time so lonesomcly, as he phrases it, 1822 W. 'J'avlor 
in Monthly Mag. LIV. 310 A shy lonesomeness of disposi- 
tion. 1857 Tait's Mag. XXIV, 41 The gas lamps . . gleam 
lonesomely. 1884 Century Alag. XXlX. 268 We would 
watch the lonesomcness of the river. 

Long (l^q}» ct.^ Forms ; i lang, 4-5, Sc. 5-9 
lang, (,4 Sc. launge), 3 longme, 3-7 long©, (6 
lounge), I, 3- long. See also Lencel, Lengest. 
[Com. Teut. : OE. lastg^, Ipttg — OFris., OS. lang^ 
/i77;^(MDn., MLG., Du., LG. lan^^ OHG. laug^ 
(MHG. lancy lang-y mod.G. lang)y ON. lang-r (Da. 
laitgy Goth, OTeut. *laijgO'\^ 

pre-Teut. *loygho- (=L. lojtguSy Gaulish longo- in 
proper names, ?OIrish long- in combination). 

This IS regarded by some scholars as an alteration of 
*dtonghp’ (in OPers. drnnga), cogn, w, *dlgho.y *d/eghO’ in 
OSI. dliigii (Russian T^oarO-, Gr. fioAtxos, OPers. 

darga-y Zend, dareya, Skr, dirghA\ to the same root app. 
belong Gr. ii'SfMxm perpetual, Goth, tu/grts firm, per- 
sistent, OS. tutgo very; some also connect L. indulgere 
to indulge (?orig. to be long-suffering towards).] 

A. adj. 

I. With reference to spatial measurement. 

1 , Great in measurement from end to end. Said 
of a line, of distance, a journey ; also, of a portion 
of space or a material object with reference to its 
greatest dimension. Opposed to short. 

Formerly often in phr, ^ long and large (see Large it. 4 b\ 
which i-s. sometimes applied transj, lo immaterial things, 

c 893 K. i^lLFBED Oros. I. i. § 13 He sa:de heah land .sie 
swihe lang norb kouan. <*1200 Trin.CoU. Horn. 219 Foure 
hinges he man find ilome on ^erde hat he be riht and smal 
and long and smeke. ^2205 Lay. 30096 Heo bicken .scafies 
Innge. Mid longe sweorden heo smitten. 1297 R. Gi.ouc. 
(Rolls) 8481 A gyn, kat tac sowe clupek hii made bojie 


wid and long, a 1300 Cursor M.Zoyq Lang[7V/«.lon'»M 
and side brues wern. c 1320 (W.) 57-^i 

tliat yinpe that so sprong, Hit was .sschort and nothing Ion-* 
CX386 LnKVcr.n Merch. Prol. 11 Ther is a long and largt 
dilfereiiLe Bitwix Grisildis grete pacience And of mye^f 
the passing crueltee, ^^1400 Maundev. (1839) xxv. 259 The 
Kyngdom of Mode . . is fulle long : but it l^ not full large 
Ibid. xxvi. 269 ['I'he GrifTounJ bathe his Talouns so longe 
and so large and grete . . as though [etc.]. CX450 Holukd 
Hfyivlai 787 Mak . . A lang sper of a betill for a berne baid, 
1483 Canton G. de la Tour E ij, long gowne. two 
kyrtells &. two coties hardyes. 2508 Dunbar Flythe 
7L>. Kenuedie 148 Th.air is bot lyse, and lang nallh 50W 
•amang. 1530 Palscr. 240/2 Longegonne, 

Hall Chrou., Hen. IV 31b note, Midas, the Poetes fa^ 
to have longe eares. 1573 L Liovn Marrenu of Hhi, 
(1653) 207 In this play they did fight one with another at 
the long Spear, the long Sword. 1592 Extracts Aberd. 

1x848) II. 76 In armour, jack, stcilbonat,sp.^^^, halbert, 
or lang gun. aiti^D.pyv.r. Pfyst. Sel/Dcceivittg {tA.l) 
27 To wcarc long hairc is commonly a badge of a roysttr 
or ruffian. 1682 T‘. Flatman Heraclitus Ruiens No 55 (1713) 

1 1. 93 A white Staff. . would much belter please the scribbling 
Clown ; and we'll help him to a long long one, 2748 Richard. 
SOM Clarissa II. i. 5, I have not been able yet to laugh him 
out of his long bib and beads. 2838 Civil Eng. ty Arch. 
Jrnl. I. 263/1 T‘he Gorgon will be fitted with .sixteen 
32-pounders .long-guns). 1803 G. E. Mkihesox About Hob 
laud 37 The long low line oftne Dutch coast. 2899 Allbult's 
Syst. Med. VI. 665 Many cases .. yield to the long splint, 
1900 Q. Rev. Oct. 350 These famous galleys uere long low 
rowing boats of the ancient pattern. 

1 ). With reference to vertical measurement: Tall. 
Sometimes prefixed as an epithet to proper names, 
e. g. Pojjg AJegf 7 only Will. Now rare exc. in 
jocular use. 

C900 Ir. Bxdds Hist. 11. xvi. (Schipper) 170 Cuffikl**! he 
ware se mon lang on bodise. a xooo Byrhtuoth 273 (Gr.) 
Da on orde stod Eadweard se langa. fX205 Lay. 6366 
Cniht he wes swide strong .. muchel and long. .1297 R. 
Gi.ouc. (Rolls) 8526 |>ikke mon he was inou bote he wa.- nojt 
wel long. 1362 Lancu P. PI. A. Prol. 52 Crete lobres and 
longe k^'t 1<^ weore to swynke. 2377 Ibid. B. xv, 148, 
I haue lyued in londe.. my name is longe wille. ?X4.. 
John de Reeve 254-5 iu Furnivall Percy Folio (1868) II. 568 
What long fiellow is yonder, quoth hee, that is sbe long of 
lim and lyre? CX420 Pallad. on llusb. 1. 86 The treen 
thereon Ught, fertjl, faiie, and longe. 243D-40 Lydc. 
l. ii. (1544) 4 b, This Nembroth [Nimrod] waxe mighty, large 
and long. 2578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xv. 676 'I'amarfsk is a 
little tree or plant as long as a in.Tn. 2588 Ace. Bk. IV. 
Wray In Antiquary XXXII. s-i Bought of lounge Tome 
the 23 of apriil [etc.]. 2609 Biule (Douay) Eeut. ii. 9t 
A great ana huge people, and of long stature. x6jB W, 
Lawson NnvOrch, 4* (fan/, 1x623) 39 Pride of sap makes 
proud, long & .streight growth, 2795 SougJ Their 

groves o' sxveet myrtles \ Wi’ the burn stealing under the 
Jang yellow broom. 2824 Scott Wav, xxxv, Lang John 
Mucklewrath the smith. 2872 R. Ellis tr. Catullus ixyii. 
47 Sir, ’iwas a long le.an .suitor. 

C. Long arm, hand : used Irons/* and Jig, with 
reference to e.xtcnt of reach. Also, ’\to make a long 
arm : to reach out to a great distance. A long 
face (see Face sh, 6 b) colloq. : an expression of 
countenance indicating sadness or exaggernted 
solemnity. A long head', a head of more than 
ordinary length from back to front ; fig. capacity 
for calculation and forethought. (Cf. Long-hbai), 
Long-headed.) To make a long neck : to stretch 
out the neck. To make a long nose (slang): to 
put the thumb to the nose, as a gesture of mockery. 
A long tongne fg. loquacity. 

CX489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon vii, i77T'henne he. .bare 
hlshede vp, and madealongnecke. 2539 Taverner Erasm. 
Prov. 4 Longae regum manus. Kynge.s haue longe handes. 
*599 X KEWT. LentenStujffe 42 Oner that arme of the sea could 
bemadealong arme. 1621 Pve.veMEVi.WildgooscChnsev.\s', 
What ye have seen, be secret in;, .No more of your long 
tongue. 2656 ^Earl Monm. ir. Boccaliuis Advts. fr. 
Paruass. i. xxiii. (1674) 24 Potent men, who have long 
hands, and short consciences, .would [etc,]. 2786 Burns Z?ai( 
to G. Hamilton h2 Learn three-mile pray’rs, and half-mile 
graces, Wi’ weel-spread looves, an’ lang, wry faces. 1809 
Malkin Gil Bl^ ix. viii. p 2 He had a long head, as well as 
a fanciful brain. 2834 Ht. Martineau Farters i. 8 You 
will see long faces enough when these taxes come to be paid. 
2868 Rqttiledge's Ev, Boy's Ann. 263 Prawle made a ‘ long 
nose* in the direction of Goree Piazzas. 1879 Si-urceon 
Serm. XXV. 548 You can put on a very long /ace and try 
to scold people into religion. 2889 J. S. Winter Mrs. Bob 
(xBpx) 134 He has always had luck, and he has a long head 
too. 2899 Daily Neivs 15 May 3/5 The long arm of coin- 
cidence. 

d. Qualifying a sb. denotinga measure of length, 
to indicate an extent greater than that expressed by 
the sb. (Cf. 10) 

26x9 in Ferguson & Nanson Munic. Rec. Carlisle (1887) 
278 [Buying] harden cloath in the merkclt with a longe 
yeard and selling the same againe with a short 5’eard. 
CX646 True Relation, etc. in Glover Hist. Derby (1829) L 
App 63 His Major .. was forced to retreale in the night to 
Derby, being vi. long miles. 2697 Rokeby Diaiy 57 Alt 
Poulston Bridge (a long mile from Launcestoni we entr 
into Cornwall. 2790 Burns Tam o' Shanier 7 We think 
na on the lang Scots miles.. That lie between us and our 
hame. 2842 Borrow Bible in Spain (1843) H - 245, I 

discovered that we were .still two long le.agues distant from 
Corcuvion. 

e. Of action, vision, etc. : E.\tending to a great 
distance. (Ci. long sight, 1^.') At long tveapons 
(fighting) at long range. Similarly, at long bowls 
(or balls) ; said of ships cannonading one another 
at a distance. Also long train = long distance train* 
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1654 E. G[rimstone] Z)*. 4 cps^n's Hisi. Indies m. xiv. 163 
Man bath not so long a sight, . to tran.sporie hl-s eyes . . in 
so short a lime. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad xvii i. 384 But mighty 
Jove cuts short,. with just disdain, 'I'he long, long views 
of poof, desij'ning man I 1723 Wodrcnv Corr, (1843) III. 16 
This would be . . liker honest men, than to keep us at long 
weapons,' and fighting in the dark. 1840 Saunders Kep. 
ScL Comm. Railways Quest. 361 Places on the line where 
short and long trains are running together. 

f. Long dung', manure containing long straw 
undecayed ; so iatig litter (see Litter sb. 3 b, c). 
Long forage : straw and green fodder, as dis* 
tinguished from hay, oats, etc. 

1664 Evfxyn Kal. Hort. Nov. (1699) 130 The Leaves fallep 
in the Woods, may supply for Long-dung, laid about Arti- 
chocks and other things. 1775 W. Marshall Minutes 
A^ic. 15 Feb. (1778), It forwards the digestion of stubble, 
offal straw, or long dung very much. 1797 J. Jay in J. 
Sindair's Corr. (1831) II. 60 Long dung is better than 
rotten dung, in the furrows, for potatoes. i8xz Wellington 
Let. to Earl Liverpool ir Feb. m Gurw. Desp. (1838) VIII. 
6o 2 'I'o secure a supply of long forage for the Cavalry. 1830 
Cutnb. Farm. Rep. 58 in Husbandry (L. U. K.) Ill, Long 
dung, that is to say, dung not fermented, may be applied to 
potatoes without any impropriety. 

g. A long beer, drink (colloq.) : lit, of liquor in 
a long glass ; hence, a large measure of liquor. 

1859 Trollope IV. Indies iii. (1860)48 A long drink is 
taken from a tumbler, a short one from a wine-glass. 1892 
E. Reeves Home^vard Bound 61' He stepped into a bar 
and c.nlled for a long beer. 

2 . Having (more or less, or a specified) extension 
from end to end : often with adv, or advb. phrase 
expressing the amount of length. IRs as long as it 
is broad', see Broad <r, 13. f Through long and 
broad — ; through the length and breadth of. 

C900 tr. Bxda's Hist. 1. iii. (Schipper) 15 pzet ealond 
on Wiht. .is hnttijes mila lang east & west. <11300 Cursor 
M. 1667, I sal h® tel how Jang, bow brade..it sal be 
made. CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ii. 5 pe table.. was a fote 
and a halfe lang. X500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxii. 66 Unto 
the crose of breid and lentb, To gar his lymmis hangar wax. 
rt 1548 Hall C/tro/i., Edio. IF, 233b, No longer quanutie, 
then that a man rayght easely put thorough his arme. 1591 
Shaks. 7’W(J Gent. iti. i. 131 A cloake as long as thine will 
serue the lurne. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
I. 4 The lenth .. seuin hundir thousand pace lang, or thatr 
about. 1617 MpavsoN Itin. in. iv. iii. 195 That . . each 
person .'.possessing (through long and broad Germanyi., 
500 gold Guldens, sitould fete.]. 2678 Moxon Mee/t, Exerc, 
77 Four Inches broad, and seven Foot long. x6S8 R. 
Holme Armoury in. 395/2 The size for makeing of Brick 
are 10 Inches long, 5 broad, and 3 thick, s^o G. V. Ellis 
Anai,Qg^ The aqueduct of the cochlea is a small canal, 
about a quarter of an inch long. , 1854 FrasedsAIajs', XLIX. 
503 A mark 30 feet long by 20. x8^ Tyndall Gtac. n. ii. 
240 The waves which produce red [light] are longer than 
those which produce yellow. 

U b* With mixed constmetion ; see Of 39 b. 

x^3S CovERDALF. Lam. ii. 20 Shal the women then eate 
their owne-frute, euen children ofa spanne longe? 
t c. Extending to. Obs. 

c x6xo Women Saints 148 There appeared before her a verie 
cleare white garment long, to her foote, which she taking 
putt on her naked bodie. 

3. With reference to shape : Having the length 
much greater than the breadth ; elongated. 

1551, etc. [see long square in 17J. 1826 Kirby & Sp. En* 
iomol. IV. 261 Proportion .. Long {Longa\ Disproportion* 
ably long throughout. 1851 Illustr. Catal, Gt. Exhib. 1175 
Printed long shawls. Ibid. 1245 French long and square 
cashmeres. 

4. Of liquors : Ropy. ? Obs. [So G. lang."] 

<1x648 Digby Closet Open. (1677) 91 There let it [the wortj 
stand till it begin to blink and grow long like thin Syrup. 
X703 Art ff biyst. Vintners 43 If Wine at any time grow 
longer lowring. 65 Sack that is lumpish or long, [1859: 
cf. long sugar in 18 below.] 

II. With reference to serial extent or duration. 

5. Ofa series, enumeration or succession, a speech, 
a sentence, a word, a literary work, etc. : Having 
a great extent from beginning to end. Long bill ; 
one containing a great number of items ; hence, 
one in which the charges are excessive. Long 
hour', one indicated by a great number of strokes. 

Long voords X long discourse. 

c xobo Ags. Gosp. Luke xx. 47 pa forswelxa’S wydywyna 
hu'; hiw^^ende lang sebed. <1x300 Cursor M. 791 Quat bot 
es lang mi tale to draw. >rx483 Caxton Dialogues v. 16/2 
Dame what shall avaylla thenne Longe wordes ? c xsoo MC' 
tmine 22 What shuld auayll yf herof I shuld make a longe 
tale? *585 Fetherstone tr. Calvin's Acts x\\\. The Jewes 
who made boast of their long stock and race. X697 Drydcn 
7'iV^- Georg, iv. 305 And Grandsires Grandsons the long 
List contains. 171a P. Stanhope in Lett. C'less Sttjfolk 
(1824) I. 2 You do not know what you ask when you would 
have me write long letters. 1827 H. Heuch yrttl. in Life 
X. (1852) 203 Before the long hour of midnight nil was hush. 
1848 Thackeray Van. FairW. He ain’t like old Veal, who 
is always bragging and using such long words, don’t you 
know? 1865 Kingsley Hereto. II. vii. 106 That night the 
monks of Peterborough prayed in the minster till the long 
hours passed into the short. 1883 Gilmour Mongols (1884) 
^S7 We had to wait a long time for a poor dinner, and pay 
a l^g bill for it when it came. 

p. colloq. Of numbers, and of things numerically 
estimated: Large. Chiefly in long family, odds, 
frice. Also in Card games, long suit (see quot. 
1876); long t nun p QpxeiK. 1746). 

*7.4® Hoyle Whist (ed. 6) 65 Ixing Trump. Means the 
liavmg one or more Trumps in your Hand when all the re<t 
are out. Ibid. 3^ Jong Trump being forced out of his 


Hand. x8x8 SPorilng Alag. II. 22 The admirers of youth 
. . added to the chance of long-odds proved eager takers. 
X840 E. E. Napier Scenes Sports For. Lands I. v. 140 The 
natives are very partial to tins breed, and give long prices 
for them. 1849 Chambers's Inform. II. 720/1 Cylinder 
machines are only suitable for long impressions. x8s8 
Trollope II. x. 177 He uasaprudent, discreet 

man, with a long family, averse to professional hostilities. 
1876 A. Ca.^ipbell-Walker Correct Card (1880) Gloss. 12 
Long suit, one of which you hold originally more than three 
cards. 'l‘he term is, therefore, indicative of strength in num* 
bers. 1892 J, Pavn Alod. Whittington I. 177 He thinks I 
may pull off the Jong odds. 

a. Of a period of time, of a process, state, or 
action, viewed as extending over a period of time : 
Having a great extent in duration. ' Long acconnt : 
see Account sb. S b. 

<■900 tr. Bxda's Hisi. iii. ix. (Schipper) 231 He., wass 
mid langre adle laman le^^eres swiSe sehetijad. <^1330 
Arth. (j Alert. 6779 iKolorng) In sorweful time .& 
lan^e. cxyysSpec.Gy JVarw. 744 To sen..pe longe lyff, 
hat is so god. X377 Langl. P. PI. B. Prol. 195 For better 
is a Htel losse han a longe sonve. ct^qshtau/Coil^earB'zZ 
Thay maid ane lang baitail, Ane hour of the day. X500-20 
Dunbar Poems Ixv. 21 Than in frustrar is [alll jour lang 
leirning. 1530 Palsgr. 612/2 To lyve in langour is no lyfe, 
buta longe d^eng. a X548 Hall Chron., Eaw. IV 229 Thus 
laic the englishmen in the feldes when the cold nightes 
began to waxe long. 1576 Fleming Pauopl. Epist. 348 To 
iilesse you with the long possession of your kingdome. X619 
R. Waller in Lismorc Papers (1887) ber. ii. 1 1. 228, 1 fearc 
le-st he be no longe lyffes man. 1667 Milton P. L. jv. 535 
Enjoy, till 1 return, Short pleasures, for long woes are to 
succeed. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 711 His long Toils 
were forfeit for a Look. X727-4X Chambers Cycl. s. v. 
Bishop, It is a long time that bishops have been dis- 
tinguished from mere priests or presbyters. 1735 Pope Prol, 
Sat. 132 To help me thro’ this long disease, my Life. 2759 
Johnson Idler No. 45 r 2 'I'he general lampooner of mankind 
ma)’ find long exercise for his zeal. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) V. 331 There was a long and earnest contention 
between them. X809 Sheridan in Sheridaniaua (1826) 217 
Let us make a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether, 
2820 Scott Alonast. xxtil, The thought, that I ^have sent 
this man to a long account, unhouseled and unshrived. 2900 
J. G. Frazer Pausanias, etc. 52 Her brief noon of glory, 
and her long twilight of decrepitude and decay. 

b. Long of life : = < of long life \ Now rare. 

csooo Sax, Leechd. III. 256 Gif mann bi3 .^kenned on 
anre nihte ealdne monan, se bic5 lang lifes. xegx Sparry tr* 
Cattads Qeomaucie 97 They [children] shall be of good 
nature and complexion, and not long of life. 28x2 Mao. 
D’Arolay Let. 29 May in Diary (2846) VI. 349 Literature, 
as well as astronomy, is long of life, x8ax Byron Foscari iv. 
I. fix Discarded princes Are seldom long of life. 

% c. For the use = * occupying a long time/ 
‘delaying long,' see Long adv. 2 . 

7. Long lime, ivhile, etc. are often used advb. 
(now, exc. /ptf/., always preceded by a) with the 
sense ‘duringa longtime ’ = Long adv. i. {Long- 
time, longwhile have occas. been written without 
division.) This long time or while : for a long 
time down to the present. 

c 900 tr. Bxda's Hist, 1, xxv. (Schipper) 54 pa5t we for* 
lastan wisan he we langre tide .. heoldoii. a 2225 Leg. 
Kalh. 437 He heold on to herien his heaSene mauniez.. 
long time of he del. ^1330 Spec. Gy IVarw. 62 pe world 
Jiurw his foule gile Hah me lad to longe while, c 2375 
Se. Leg. Saints xU. {Agnes) 368 A prest ..paulyne. .had 
bene chaste langlyme. ^2425 Lvdc. Assembly of Gods 
2417 Syth they so long lyme haue made me so madde. 
c 2470 Henryson Tate of Dog 68 7’hey . . held ane lang 
quhile disputalioun. 2489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxxix. 146 
We .. haue ben a longe espace wyth hym. 2523 More in 
Grafton C/<nr/<. (1568) II. 759 They., thinke that belong time 
in king Edwardes Ufe forethought to be king. 2557 Grimai.d 
in TotteVs Alisc. (Arb.) loi 'For if, long time, one put^ this 
yron in vre. 2640 tr. Verdere's Rom. of Rosn. 1. xxxvi. 257 
Certain Magicians, whom I have long time known. 2694 
L. Echard Plautus’s Comedies 196, I knew th’ owner o' 
that portmantle this long time. >738 Swift Pol. Com’ers. 
i. 7 How has your Lordship done this long time? ^2849 
T. C. ISIangan Poems (1859) 456 Dream and ivaking life 
blended Longtime in the cavern of my soul. 1883 R. W. 
Dixon i’l/<zHoi. viii. 22 So that long time he fed upon false joy. 

b. Similarly with preceding prep., by, for, 
\in, of. {arch, or dial.') (Now always with al) 

2386 Rolls of Parlt. III. 225'! Many wronges .. ydo to 
hem by longe tyme here before passed, c 2400 [see Of 
prep. 53]. 2440 J. Shirley Dethe K. Jatues (1818)^ 27 The 
Kyng, Tieryng of long tyme no..stirryng of the traitours,. . 
demyd that thay bad all begone. <r 2548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. V 80 It is commonlj’ sayd, that.. in long tyme al 
thinges continue not in one estate. 2579-80 North Plutarch, 
Theseus (2305,) 19Tho.se who had Imted him of a long time, 
had.. a disdain Sc contempt to fear him any. more. 2589 
PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesieui. xxiv. (Arb.) 285 He had not sene 
him w.ait of long lime. 1629 Maxwell tr. Herodian (1635) 
386 This Capelhanus and Gordian had not beene friends of 
a. long time. 2753 Richardson Grand/sou (1781) V. v. 34, 

I have not been at church of a long time. 2833 [see Of 
prep. S3]. Alod. I have not seen him for a long while. 

8. Having (more or less, or a specified) extension 
serially ortemporally. (See also Lexgeb, Lexgest,) 

<1x300 Cursor Af. 2173 Thare his sun lined langar Ujf. 
c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints iv. Cyacobui) 344 pai pe croice before 
pam set, and he brj.<tit but langar lat. ^2420 Antnrs of 
Arth. 314, I hafe na langare tyme mo tale^ 10 telle. 2590 
Shaks. Afids. N. v. i. fir A play there is, my Lord, 
some ten words long. 1720 W. Bishop in Ballard AISS. 
XXXI. 57 He read a speech an Hour & half long. 17x2 
Steele Spect. No. 498 T 2 Of bow long standing this 
honour has been, I know not. 1824 Scott Redgaunt/ei 
ch. iv, I will take such measure-s for silencing you as you 
shall remember the longest day you have to live. 2838 


Lvtton Altce tii, The lesson must be longer than usual to 
day, 2B68 Lockyer Elem. Astrou. iii. f 28 (i879> 100 The 
longest time an eclipse of the sun can be total at any 
place IS seven minutes. 2886 Swinburne Stud. Prose 4- 
(1B94) 164 The two longest of the dramatiepoems.. 
bear upon them., the sign of heroic meditation. 

fb. \All)the long day, night, etc. all the day, 
etc. long ’ i^see Long adv. 6). Cf. Liteiong a. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10491 pe king, .hangede men gult* 
wraphe al longeday. exyj^tursor Al. 12624 iP'airf.) 
pi fader & I as many way sojt pe a-boute Hs lauge day. 
<■2385 Chaucer A. G. JF. Prol. 50 Walking in ikemede.. 
The longe day, thu.s walking in the grtne. 1540-54 ( 5 roke 
*3 (Percy boc.) 13 I'o trap me, jf they coulde, They 
studied wile-s all the longe daye. 2559 W. Cunincham 
Cos7iwgr. Glasse 36 All sierres wiih in this circle included," 
do nether rise, nor yet set, but turne round about the pole, 
all the longe nyghi, 

•J c. \\ ith mixed construction : see Of 39 b. 

*59* Nashe a Penilt'sse 24 b, And hold you content, this 
Summer aij vnder-meale of an afiernoone long doili not 
amisse to exercise the ties withall. 2592 Lylv Alidas ni. 
Ill, Let me heare anie woman tell a tale of x lines long wiih- 
out it tend toloue. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia vi. v,A lecture 
of two hours long. 

9 . With implication of excessive duration ; Con- 
tinuing too long ; lengthy, prolix, tedious ; f also in 
phr. Ji, etc. were {too) long to, etc. Hence ocens. 
of a speaker or writer. 

C2275 Lamb. Horn. 9 OSregodere werke he nu wcie long 
eou to telle. <22300-40 Cursor 'Al. 950 (Gott.) In till h* 
Wreched world to gang, par hu sal Ininck hi lijf ful lang. 
CX450 Holland Host lat 34 All ihar names to ne\yn. .It war 
piolixt and lang, and Icntliingof space. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xl. 5 This lang Lentern makis me lene. 2570 Satir. 
Pcems Reform, x. 71 It war lang to discerne The godly gifiis 
th.at ihis our Sone did leriie. 1573 L. Ltovo AJartosv of 
Hist. (1653) 279 What should 1 be long in this? <i i£W 
Sidney Arcadia i. (2590) 17 b, But I am euer too long 
vppon him, when bee CJOsseih the waie ofmyspeache. 1604 
E.GlRiMSTONE]/)'j4r<7j/<i’j//2V/. /w<f/Vj IV, xxxix. 315 It were 
long to report the . pleasant sportes they make. 26*2 in Crt. 

Times y<»r. /(i849» IL 277 Though he were somewhat long 
in the_ e.xplanation of these particulars, yet lie had great 
attention. 1640 tr. Verdere's Rom. of Rom. HI. iv. 13 He 
..thought it long till hee was in the Citie, that he might 
be conducted to his Lady. 2662 Ff.ltham Lusoria xli. In 
ResoHes (2709) 604 A .sheet of Bacon’s cateb’d at more, we 
know. Than all sad Fox, long Holinshead or Stow. 2697 
Dryden Virg. Ctorg, i. 256, 1 cou’d be long in Precepts. 
1704 PorF. Disc. Past. Pcetry Wks. iGlobe) 21 Heis apt to 
be too long in hU descriptions. 2875 M. Arnold /ra xl~lxvi. 
31, 1 have been too long ; but the present attempt is new, and 
needed explanation. 2876 Trevelyan Life Macaulay I. 
vi. 422 He beguiled tlie long long languid leisure of the 
Calcutta afternoon. 

b. Chiefly 3V. To think long: to growweary or 
impatient. Const, for, to (do something) ; also, 
till (something happens). 

[e 2200 Tritt Coll. Horn. 183 Gief pe licame be5 euel Io5 is 
beope sowlennd hire punche'fi lang pat hie on him bl-leucb.] 
^2470 Henry Wallace ix. 227s To folow him thai iwa 
thocht neuyr lang. 1508 Dunbar Poems y. 2? Sche.. 
thoghi ryght lang I'o se the aiihous beside, In till an euill 
hour. C2530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Biyt, 445, 1 shal 
think tyll that season be come as long or longer than 
ye shal do. 2586 Earl Leicester in C<ur. (Cam- 
den) 362, 1 feare it be thought longe till some well-instructed 
come here. 1592 Shaks. Rom, if Tul. iv. v. 41 Haue I 
thought long to see this niorning.s face, And doth it giue 
me such a sight as this ? 2596 Dalrymfle tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. IX. 192 Al in Scotland thocht lang for the Gouemour. 
*599 Greene Alphonsus iv. Wks. (Rtldg.) 240/1 And think- 
ii g long till that we be in fight. 2628 Earl Manchester 
in Bucclcuch AtSS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 267 Ihe Lady 
mother thinks long to see them settled at their own house. 
<72758 Ramsay Hamilton ii, When kedgy carles think 
nne lang, When stoups and trunchers gingle. 2788 Clara 
Reeve Exiles I. 295 We think long till we see you. 


10, Qualifying a sb. denoting a period of time, 
a number, or quantity, to indicate an extent greater 
than that expressed by the sb. ; also, in subjective 
sense, to indicate that the lime is felt by the speaker 
to be excessive or unusual in duration. (Cf. i d.) 
Long years : used rhetorically for ‘ many years ’. 
At {the) long last: see Last /r. 10 b. Long dozen, 
hundred, ton: see the sbs. 

2592 Stow Ann. (an. 2563) 1112 Continuing in fight aboue 
a long bower. 1676 Drvde.v Aureug-c. i. i. Wks. 1885 
V. 207 And two long hours in close debate were .«pcnt. 

2682 W. Robertson /’/ t»'<t2r<’/. Crr«. 839/2 T is a long year 

since I saw you here. 2801 Scott Frederick if Alice, Seven 
long days, and seven long nights, Wild he wander'd. 180S 
Byron When see two ported, If I should meet thee After 
long" years, How should 1 greet thee? 2824 • — 7^" 

Ixxxi, And rise at nine in lieu of long eleven. 1872 Carlyle 
in A/rs. CarlHe's Left. III. 175 lorg vears I had 
ceased writing in my note-books. 2883 R. W. Dixos / mi 
I. xiv. 46 Lips travelled over check and mouth by turn t 
a long hour. 

b. Of the pulse : Waking long beats, slow. 

1^8 AllbuU's Sysl. Med. V. 959 In stnet slenosis 

Jrdinarily have a long slow pulse. . . 

11, That has continued or will continue m ' 

operation, or obligation for a^ long pen - 
quently applied to feelings, dispositions, 
mmity, friendship: hence also, 

:hese are exhibited. 

;ain.9 the recollection t^iLn, Long 

menoSe, 81. httle "'''I' not my cause in thy longe 
;:overd.alc fer. xv. is ^ 
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wrath, rt 1548 Hall Citron,^ Hen. IV 31 Havyng also 
approved experience that the Duke of Burgoine wolde kepe 
no longer promise then he him selfe listed. 1573 L. Lloyd 
Marrow of Hist. (1653) 269 Their long and great enemy, 
Philip King of Macedonia. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VI in. li. 
351 A long farewell to all my Greatnessc. 1626 Bacon Sylva. 
§07 Juices of Stock-gilly-fiosvers, ..applyed totheWrests, .. 
have cured long Agues. 1679 Evhlyn DiaryixZ-^T) III. jo 
This most, .pious Lady, my long acquaintance. X697DRYDCN 
JEneid IX. 102 Thoie woods, that Holy Grove, roy long 
delight. X704 Marlborough Ae//. <5* (1845) 1 . 238 It has 
been a long practice to send letters, under his covers, from 
unknown hands, a. x^rxS Burnet Own T^v^eK^^2s^) 1 . 380 He 
was a long, and ver>’ kind patron to me. 1726 Swift Gnllivcy 

I. viii, I had a long lease of the Black Bull in Fctter*Lane. 
1733 B0DcnLL.5^«f I. 37 Mr. John Mills, my long Acquaint- 
ance, living now in Drury-Lane. xyep Johnson Kasselas 
Nxix, Long customs are not easily broken. 1819 Meiro/olis 
(ed. 2) II. 228 The ridicule such conduct brought upon him 
among the thinking part of his long acquaintance. x8s6 
Mrs. Browning Anr. Leigh i. 2 If her kUs Had left a 
longer weight upon my lips. 18.. LADYDuFFERiNZ.<T/Wf«^ 
Irish Emigrant 49, I’m biddin* you a long farewell, My 
Mary. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 1 1 1 , xiii. 314 The 
Celtic race has a long memory. 1882 T. Mozley Kemin. 
Oriel Coll. I. 13 His recollections. .contained some novel- 
ties, not to say surprises, to his longest friends. 

b. {colloq.QX proverbial^ yj lof/^xaord: onethixt 
indicates a long time. 

1861 Comb. Mag. Dec. 685 Ye’re the biggest blag-guard 
my eyes have seen since I’ve been in London, and that’s 
saying a long word. \%%-^Standard 28 July 5/1 ‘Never* 
is a long word. 

^ c. ?Used for: Long-suffering. Ohs.rare"^^. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 320/1 He was a merueilous 
Rethour by eloquence, a susleynour and a berar up of the 
chirch by doctryne, shorte to hymself by humylyle and longc 
to other by charj’ie. 

12. Of a point of time t Distant, remote. Now 
only in lo/i^ daU^ and in the legal phrase a lou^ 
day. 

1437 Rolls of Parlt, IV. 509/1 Yai byen notable substance 
of gode to apprest, and to long diu’es. <^1449 PiiCOCK 
Rtpr. I. iv. 18 Bifore that enypositijf lawe of God .. was 
5ouen to the lewis fro the long time of Adamys coming out 
of Paradijs into the tyme . . of Abraham. ^ c 1450 Holland 
Henvlat 425 Thar lordschipe of sa lang dail. 1596 Spenser 
Proibalamion 144 Here fits not well Olde woes, but ioyes, 
to tell Against the bridale daye, which is not long, 16x4 
Selden Titles Hon. 261 That its dcriud from Bapuy, I must 1 
take long day to beleeu. 1632 Massinger City Madam i, 
iii, You must give me longer day. ^ 1709 Mrs. Manlf.y 
Secret Mem. (1736) 11 . oa Is his Pimishment deferr’d to a 
long Hereafter? 1748 Richardson Clarissa (iStx) 11. 126 
A long day, I doubt, will not be permitted me. 1776 Let. 
in Genii. Mag.{.i';92) 14/1 He has paid me with a bond.. due 
in October 1777, which is a long date,. 1787 Jefferson 
tVrii. (1859) H. 333 To obtain on the new loans a much 
longer day for the reimbursement of the principal. X846 
Daily News 21 Jan. 4/6 Bills on Amsterdam at long, or 
3 months' date, found no takers. 

b. Of bills, promissory notes, etc. : Of long date, 
having a long time to run. 

x86x Goschen For. Exch. 87 Rates given for long paper, 
as compared with those for bills on demand. 

13. a. Phonetics and Prosody. Applied to a vowel 
(in mod. use also to a consonant) when its utter- 
ance has the greater of the two measures of dura- 
tion that are recognized in the ordinary classifica- 
tion of speech-sounds. Also, in Prosody^ of a 
syllable : Belonging to that one of the two classes 
which is supposed to be distinguished from the 
other by occupying a longer time in utterance. 
(Opposed to short.) Long mark', the mark (-) 
placed over a vowel letter to indicate long quantit 3 \ 

In Greek and I.atln metre, a syllable is reckoned long (x) 
when it contains a long vowel or a diphthong, and (2) when 
its vowel is followed by more than one consonant (to the 
latter rule there are certain e.\ceptions). A short syllable 
is conventionally supposed to occupy one time-unit (waxra) 
in utterance, and a long syllable two. The distinction 
between the two classes of syllables, with criteria ne.arly 
identical with those of Gr. ana Latin, is recognized in the 
prosody of many other peoples ; in Skr. the equivalents of 
* long ' and ‘ short * are used of vowels only, syllables being 
classed as ‘ heavy ’ and * light’. 

Various inaccurate uses of the terms longsaxd. short were 
formerly almost universal in Eng., and are still common, 
(i) The vowel of a ‘ lon^ ' syllable, if ‘ naturally ’ short, was 
said to be ‘ long by position ’. (2) By a confusion between 
the principles of quantitative and those of accentual verse, 
the stressed syllables, on the periodical recurrence of which 
the rhythm of English verse depends, were said to be 
*long’,and the unstressed syllables ‘short*. (3! In ordinary 
language ‘the long rt, /, <7, or denotes that sound of 
the letter which is used as its alphabetical name, while ‘ the 
short «, c, /, o. or n ’ denotes the sound which the letter 
most commonly has in a stressed short syllable (in the 
notation used in this Dictionary', respectively aj, e, i, v). 

cxooo ./Elfric Gram. !%•. (Z.) 37 On langne 0 geendiaS 
grecisce naman femlnini generis, 14x2-20 Lydc. Chron. 
Troy it. 184, 1 took none hede no^er of short ne long. 1530 
Palsgr. Introd. 21 A vowell shalbe..longe or short in his 
pronounciation. 1575 Gascoigne Eng. Verse (Arb.) 33 The 
graue accent .. maketh that sillable long wherevpon it is 
placed. XS82 Stanviiurst ^nets (Arb.) ii Thee first of 
wyth vs must bee long. Ibid. 12 Although yt [re. 
the conjunction and\ bee long by position. X58S Jas. I 
Ess. Poesie (ArbO 55 , 1 baue markit tne^ lang fute with this 
mark,-, x668 Wilkins Real Char. ni. xi. 364 Supposealong 
Vowel to be divided into two parts ; as Bo-ote. x8o7 
Robinson Archxol. Grxca v. xxiii. 535 In the Greek 
language every syllable was short or long. 1869 A. J. 
Ellis E. E. Pronnne. i. 13 The use . . of the long mark (-) 
for thelengthening of vowels generally short. 
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b. Mns. Of a note : Occupying a more than 
average time, or a specified time, in being sounded. 
(Cf. 6 and 8 .) ’ 

x8i8 T. Busby Grammar Mns. 69 If a Minim is only half 
as long as a Semibreve, and a Crotchet but half the length 
of a Minim, a Crotchet is only one quarter ns long as a 
Semibreve. 

14. Comm. Said of the market (esp. in the cotton 
trade) when consumer have provided against an 
anticipated scarcity by large contracts in advance. 
See quot. 1859 . Phrase, to go {heavily) long. 

x8s9 Bartlett Dict.Amer.^ Long and short. Broker’s 
terms. ‘ l/)ng * means when a man has bought .stock on 
lime, which lie can call for at any day he chooses. He is 
aho said to be ‘long’ when he holds a good deal. Mod. 
Nc2vsptt6er. The spinners had gone heavily long, and con- 
sequently did not need to buy except in very small quan- 
tities. It was found that selling was impossible except at 
constantly declining prices; that the market was heavily 
long ; and that there was no short interest of any moment, 
ill. In Combination. 

16. In concord with sbs., forming combinations 
used attributively or quasi-adj., as long-berry^ -day, 
•distance^ -fottts^ -gown, •journey^ -pod, -quantity, 
•range, •sentence, -span. 

iBSSDiix'b' AVtMi6Sept.2/5 Coffee. — 140 packages Mocha, 
^longberrj', xoof. xBpx Ibid. 10 Feb. 2/8 [Wheats! To-day 
2gs.6d. wasrequired for longberry. 2892 Labour Commission 
Long’day men. 1887 Shearman Athletics 
Libr.) lot In training for ‘long-distance races, in which cate- 
gory we should place those at a mileand upwards, lelc.]. Ibid. 
X03 The long-distance runner is rarely over middle height. 

Anthony's Pkofogr. Bull. III. 327 Another use of *^long 
focus lenses is the taking of street groups from a distance. 
1677 Seolev Antony <5- Cl. iv. 1, Dull ‘'long.gown st.-itesmcn. 
1880 Sir E. Reed Japan II. 310 *Long-journey travellers. 
1898 Engineering Mag, XV 1 . 80 One of the Portsmouth, or 
other long-journey, trains. x^6 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agric. (ed. 4) L 89 *Long*pod [Bean] — The most abundant 
bearer. 1872 Vonttg Gentleman's Plag. 651/2 A •long- 
quantity monosyllabic is introduced. 1873 W. Cory Lett. 
< 5 * Jrttls, (1897) 329 An American here shouts with a “long- 
range voice. 1902 Edin. Ret>. Apr. 291 Into these wars 
long-range infantry fire seldom entered. 1889 ‘Rolf Boldre- 
WOOD ’ Robbery under Arms xxiii, We were ‘ "long sentence 
men*. *890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 41 Every ''long-span 
bridge in the world. ^ 

*16. Parasynthetic derivatives in -ED-, unlimited 
in number, as long-armedy -hackedy -bearded, etc. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. 206 The Gibbon, so called 
by Bufibn, or the “Long Armed Ape. x88S Barrie 
Licht Idylls xii. (1902) 87/1 A lank Jong-armcd man. x6ix 
CoTCR. s.v, EschtJUy Longue cschlncy .. *long-backt, or Hi 
shaped, looble. 2787*0 . Gambado* Acad, Horsemen\\Zocp 
32 A long back’d hor>e, who throws his saddle well foiAvard, 
1837 Landor Pentameroity $tlt Day's Jtticrvictv Wks. 18^3 

II. 348/1 Sitting bolt-upright in that long-backed arm-cbair. 
1778 Da Costa Brit. Conch, 133 *Long-beaked Whelkes. 
XS73 L, Lloyd Marrow of Hist. (1653! 165 Those that were 
long haired or *long bearded. 2679 Dryden & Lee (Edipus 

II. t8 Long-bearded Comets. cx8^ Mrs. Sherwood inZ^ 
xxi. (1847) 356 The schoolmaster .. was generally a long- 
bearded, dry old man. 1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Ireapons 3 
Verie well armed with some kind of head-peece, a collar, 
a deformed high and "lon^ bellied breast. 2892 E. Reeves 
Homeward Bound 21"! Dirty, dark, *Iong-berried wheal, id. 
per pound. 1831 A. Wilson & Bonafarte Amer. Omiih. 

III. 60 The *long-bUled curlew;., the bill is eight inches 
long. 1696 Loud. Gaz. No. 3163/4 W. L. . . low of stature, 
somewhat *long Bodied, and very short Legg’d. 2864 A. 
M«Kay Hist. Kilmarnoch 299 IDuring a flood in a 
through-town river] a long-bodied cart drifted towards him. 
1646-8 G. Daniel W ks. 1878 I. S13 My ■"long-brail’d 
Pineons, (clumsye and vnapt) I cannot Spread. 1884 Bower 
& Scott De Bary's Phaner. tfr Ferns 388 The “long-celled 
initial strands of the vascular bundles. 2742 Young Nt. 
Tk.\x. 1454 Ev'ry link Of that “long-chain’d succession is so 
frail. X777 Pennant ^< v/.IV.5Ctfw^. Crab. . .Cajj/rr/aw- 
nus. “Long-clawed. 2812 Shelley in Lady Shelley Mem. 
(1859) 44,1 am oneof those formidable andlong-clawed animals 
called a man. 1813 Vancouver Agric, Devon 352 The 
washed wool of all the *t.ongcoated sheep, is sold from iA,d. 
to isff. per pound. i86x W. F. Collier Hist. Eng. Lit. 123 
Hordes of long-coated peasants gathered round Kilcolman. 
x6s7 W. Coles Adam in Eden cxvii, After which come 
large and “long-crested, black-shining seed. 1593 Shaks. 
Liter, cclviii, Let myunsounded self, supposed a fool, Now set 
thy “long-experienced wit to school. 0x700 Dbvden Ovids 
Met. X. Cinyras 4- MyrrJta 192 My long-experienc’d Age shall 
beyour(3uide. 1591 Percivall-^. Z>/<r/„ Oir/Ywew^, “long 
faced. 2883 W. Haslam Yet Not I 222 He was looking 
well and happy, not at all long-faced and lanky, 2879 
R. H. Elliot IVrit/en on their Foreheads 1. 14 How is it . . 
that the Scotch have got a greater amount or“long-faced- 
ness than the people of the cast coast of England. 2678 
Lend. Gaz. No. 1272/4 He is. .purblind, between “long and 
round favoured. 1843 James Abrw/T^/y/'xiv, Thepen where 
the fat, “long-fleeced ram was confined. x86x Miss Pratt 
Floiver. Ft. V. 184 Order. Hydrocharidex . . (* Long-flowered 
Anacharis). 2552 Huloet, “Longe foted, compemis. 2652 
Gaule Magnstrom. x86 The long footed are fraudulent and 
short footed .sudden. 2832 Miss Mitford Village Ser. v. 60 
A very “long-fronted, very regular, very ugly brick house. 
162X Wither Motto A 8 b, I haue no needeof these “long- 
gowned warriors. 155* HuLOET,*Longe beared, 

1781 Gibbon Decl. 4- F. xxx. III. 150 A military council 
was assembled of the long-haired chiefs of the Gothic nation. 
187X Freeman Norm, Cong. (1876) IV- xviu 92 The. .long- 
haired children of the north. iBootr. Lagrange's Chem, II. 
37 Remove the oxide with a “long-handled iron spoon.^ i860 
T YND ALL Glac. i. xi. 7oSlmond could reach this snow with his 
long-handled axe. 1687 Lend. Gas. Na 2292/4 A Roan 
Gdding..*long heel’d before. 1864 Bowkn Logic viii. 236 
Since he Inegro] has many other [attributes], such as being 
long-heeled, &c. 1777 Pennant IV. 3 Ctf wen Crab. 

, .Longicomis. “Longhomed. 2846 M'Culloch w 4 cc. AV/V. 
Empire (1854) *65 The Disfaly breed of long-horned 
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cattle. 2727 Bailey voI. II, *Long Jointed [spoken cf 
a Horse], is one whose P.istern is slender and plianL 
C2605 Drayton in Moone igg “Long leau’d willo^ 
on whose bending spray, The pide kings-fisher * 1 * 
x86x Miss Pratt Fltnvcr. PI. V. 95 Long-leaved Salfon- 
2838 Dickens O. Twist xHi, One of those “long limbed 
.. people, to whom it is difficult to assign any precise 
.age. X577 ir. Bulliuger's Decades (1592) 381 Thc>Mverc 
called N.azarite.sas who should Raie,*long locked orshaetre 
haired people. 2871 U. Ellis ir. Catullus xxxvii, 27 peer, 
less paragon of the tribe long-lock’d. 1877 W. Morris in 
hlackail Life (1899) I. 359 These unreasonable Irish stiH 
remember it all, so “long-memoried they arel iMi Grew 
Musxum 225 The “long-mouth'd Wilk, Murex Labris 
parallelis. 2683 Loud. Gas. No 2036/8 A light dapple Gray 
Gelding, . . “long pasternd, . . and a little Mare-facu i 683 
Lend. Gas. No. 2361/4 A strawberry Mare, with a shorn 
Mane, ..“long quarter’d, and six jears old. 2693 Drydek 
Persius Sat. (16971 414 He who in his Line, can chine the 
“long-ribb'd Appennine. 2820 Scott Abbot viii. motto, 
T he long-ribb’d aisles are burst and shrunk. 1622 Drayion 
Poly-olb. xxviu44 That “long-n'dg'd Rocke, her fathers high 
renownc. 2683 Loud. Gas. No. 1805/4 Long Visaged, and 
a long ridged Nose. 1752 Fielding Wks.i775Xl. 

^ Women and the clergy are upon the same footing. 
The “long-robcd gentry are exempted from the laws of 
honour, 1894 Safer Persian Piet. 158 The streets thronged 
u‘ith long-robed men and shrouded women. 2871 Palcrave 
Lyr, Poems 117 And “long-rooPd abbey in the dell. .1877 
J. D. Chambers Divine l^orship 280 Plain “long-shafied 
Cio.'^ses without any figure. x6ox Holland Pliny I, 3x0 
hlarkc what “long-shanked legs aboue ordinary she iNaturel 
hath giuen vnto them [gnats]. 2835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat, I. 
653/x The “Jonjt-shaped dorsal ve.ssel or heart gives off 
arteries to both sides. 2898 H. S. Merkiman Rodcn'sCorner 
xvii, 176 A long-shaped lantern. 1902 .S/rtfXrr 25 Jan. 480/1 
The Iberian was a .short, dark, “long-skullcd man. 1591 
pERCtvALL Sp. Diet., Mangado, “long slee\ed. ait^ 
Ci.r.VELAND Obsequies 105 Wks. (1687) 218 Teazers of Doc- 
trines, which in long sleev’d Prose Run down a Sermon all 
ujjcn the No.se. 2816 Kirby & Sv. Entomol. \. yj% 
The beautiful weevils or“Iong-snouted beetles. X785KlARm 
Rousscaii's Bot. xxvii. (1794) 417 V’ou may call it “long 
spurred, or Sweet Orchis. 2882 Garden 13 May 323/3 [TheJ 
Long-spurred Violet. 2792 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Remon- 
strance Wks. 1812 II. 455 Night’s “long-stafTd Guardian to 
him steals. 1847 W. E. ^"seeve. Field hot. 203 Barren spike 
someiimesi; fertile “long-stalked. 2855 W. S. DALLAS-Syr/, 
Nat. Hist., Zool. I. 314 The Long-stalked Crab Oedo- 
ph.'ltalmus). 2772 Jackson in Phil. V rans. LXIII. 6 “Long 
or short stapled isinglass. 2854 Hawthorne Eng. Note- 
(1883) 1 . 57X The long-stapled cotton. 2859 G. Meredith 
l\, Feverel xxx. He strolled on beneath the “long-stemmed 
trees. 2898 R. Kipling in Morn, PcstgNov. 5/2 The “long- 
stocked port-anchor. 2863DARWIN In Render 14 Feb., “Long- 
styled plants. 2636 C. Butler Priuc, Mus, i. iii. §3. sj A 
“long-timed Note. 2807 W. Irving Salmag. (2824) 3x3 The 
unseemly luxury of“long.locd shoes. 2577 Dee 
!• (1659) 73 He is lean ana “long-visaged. 2860 Dickens Zr/f. 
2 Jan. (2880) II. 109 Long-visaged prophets. x6x6SufiFi..& 
M ARKH, Counity Fariue 715 The “long-winged bawkes do 
properly belong vnto the lure. 1894 Le Conte In Pop. Rd, 
Monthly XLIV. 752 In long-winged birds. .the ability tori«e 
quickly, .is sacrificed. 2805 Luccock Nat. /kV<7/284“Long- 
uooled sheep. 2824 ’^.^'HAWax^xt.AEschylus'Agam.isi 
In woe deals the craft of the “long-worded lays- 

17 . Combinalions ^vith participles in which hni, 
is used as a complement, as long-docked, -extended, 
•gronni, -projected, -protended, -spun, -thrown', 
long-combing, -descending, ' -growing, -hanging 
-streaming, -succeeding. 

2^6 AI'Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) I. 171 The 
native sheep of the Cotswold Hills . , produce coarse “lorg- 
combing wool. 2693 J, Dryden in D.‘s Juvenal x\y. (1697) 
356 A “long-descending Healthful Progeny. 2838 Lytton 
Z cfAzit.iii, Long-descending robes of embroidered purple. 
Land. Gas. No. 2370/4 Lost ..;a ..Coach Gelding,., 
with a “long dock'd Tail. 1728 'P^\or Solomon n. 30 The 
pillars “long exiended rows. 1890 W. A Wallace Only a 
Sister? 42 A faint rumble .. at “longer-growing interv.als. 
*757 Dyer Fleece 446 'Tis the comber’s lock, The soft, the 
snow-white, and ibe “long-grown flake. 2597 A. Ni.xx.GuilU- 
mean's Fr, CkNnrg. 25/1 The foresayed “longe hanginge 
pallate. 2720 Pope Ihad xviii. 251 With “long-projected 
Beams the Seas are bright. 1728 iHd. xvi. 981 Euphorbus 
.'.Swift withdrew the “long-protended Wood. 2675 Cocker 
Morals 21 Which before time has run bis “long-spun Race. 
2762-2 Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) IV. Isril. 668 Ljng-spun 
allegories, distant allusion*;, and forced conceits. 2882 J. 
Walker Jaunt to Auld Reekie, etc. 38 He is blest wi’ lang- 
spun tacks o’ ^health and life. 2735 SomErville'C/t^w? l 
352 The panting Chace .. Leaves a “long-streaming. Trail 
behind. 2720 Pope Iliad xvii. 306 The “long-succeeding 
Numbers uho can name? 1850 G. Meredith i?. Feverel 
XX, Over the open, ’tis a race with the “long-thrown shadows. 

18 . Special combinations and collocations : 
long annuities, a class of British Government 
annuities which expired in i860; long-axed 
having a long axis ; f long-bcnes, a nickname 
for a long-legged person; long-bowls, {a) the 
game of ninepins ; {b)‘a game much used in Angus, 
in which heavy leaden bullets are thrown from 
the hand* (Jam.); bence long-bora/ing; “flong-box, 
the box formerly used by hawkers of books ; long- 
bullets = long-howls (p) ; long-butt Billiards, 
a cue specially adapted to reach a ball lying beyond 
the range of the half-biitt; long card, {a) (see quot. 
1S62) ; {b) a card of nnusual length, used in conjur- 
ing tricks ; long clay colloq. .= Churchwarden 3 ; 
long-clothes, the garments of a baby in arms ; 
long-coach (see qnot. 1807); f long-cork slangi 
claret, so called from the length of the corks used ; 
long-crop, herbage long enough to give an animal 
agoodbite; flong-cutler, ?amakeroflong knives; 
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long-dated a,^ f (a) that has existed from a re- 
mote date ; {h) extending to a distant date in the 
future ; chiefly of an acceptance, falling due at a 
distant date ; long division (see Division 5 a) ; 
long-drop, a form of gallows in which a trap-door 
is withdrawn from under the feet of the person 
to be executed ; long Eliza, a ‘ blue and white* 
Chinese vase, ornamented with tall female figures; 
long-ells, a kind of coarse woollen ; flongfifteens 
slang, ? some class of lawyers ; long finger, the 
middle finger; also //. the three middle fingers; 
long firm (see FiBii sb. 2 d) ; long-fly Baseball 
(see quot.); long-fours, long caudles, four of 
which went to the pound ; '[■ Xiong Friday = Good 
Friday ; + long-gig, a sort of top ; long grain 
Grain sh. 15; long-harness Weaving (see 
quot.); long-home (see HoMEXc^.i 4); long-house, 
•f {a) a privy (obs.) ; {b) a house of unusual length, 
spec, the communal dwelling of the Iroquois and 
other American Indians; long-jawed a. (see 
quot.); long jump (see Jump ib; esp, as 
one of the ‘ events ’ of an athletic contest) ; hence 
long-jumper, long-jumping \ long- leave, -legger 
(see quots.) ; long-lick U,S. slang, molasses (cf. 
long-sugar) \ f long-little, something very short 
or small; long-lugged a. Sc., having long ears; 
J^g* eager to listen to secrets or scandal ; long- 
lunged a. = Long-winded 2 ; -f loug-man, the 
middle finger; long measure, (a) lineal measure, 
the measureof length; {b) a tableof lineal measures; 
(r) = next; long metre, a hymn-stanza of four lines, 
each containing eight syllables ; flong-minded a., 
patient; flong-mood of patient mind, long- 
suffering ; long-nebbed a. Sc., (a) lil. long-nosed ; 
(of a stick) long.pointed ; (b) Jig. curious, prying ; 
also, making a show of learning, pedantic ; long- 
netting, the process of catching fish with a long 
net ; long- nines, a kind of long clay tobacco- 
pipe; long oyster, the sea crayfish (Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk.')', Long Parliament, the Parliament 
which sat from Nov. 1640 to March 1653, was 
restored for a short time in 1659, and finally 
dissolved in 1660; + also, the second Parliament 
of Charles 11(1661-1678) ; long-pig, a transl. of a 
cannibaVs name for human flesh; alsou/Zn^.; long 
plane (see quot. 1842); longprayer.in Congrega- 
tional worship, the chief prayer, offered after the 
Scripture lessons and before the sermon; long- 
primer Printing (see Primer) ; long-room, an 
assembly room in a private house or public build- 
ing ; spec, in the Custom House at London, the 
large hall in which custom-house and other dues 
are paid; long-rope, a skipping game, in which 
a rope of considerable length is turned by two of 
the players, one at each end, while the others 
spring over it as it nears tlie ground; long sea, 
short for long sea passage-, also attrib.-, long 
service, {cC) NaiU. (see quot.); (^) Mil., *the 
maximum period a recruit can enlist for in any 
branch of the service, viz, for 12 years’ (Voyle); 
also attrib. ; long-shaded, -shadowed adjs., cast- 
ing a long shade or shadow, a rendering of Gr. 

; long ship //w^, a ship of considerable 
length, built to accorhmodale a large number of 
rowers ; a ship of war, a galley ; =L, navis tonga ; 
long-short, (a) 17 . S., * a gown somewhat shorter 
than a petticoat, worn by women when doing house- 
hold work' (Bartlett); {b) a trochaic verse {nonce- 
use) ; long-shot, {a) a shot fired at a distance ; 
(^) a distant range ; also attrib. ; long sight, 
capacity for seeing distant objects ; also, the defect 
of sight by which only distant objects are seen 
distinctly ; long-sixes, long candles, six of which 
went to the pound (cf. long-fours) ; long-sleever 
Austral. j/a«^,ataU glass ; long-slide Steam-engine 
(see quot.); long-splintery tr,, consisting of long 
splinters; j-long square Georn., an oblong rect- 
angle ; also attrib. ; long-staff, a long cudgel, 
?= Quarter-staff; also attrib.-, long-staple a. 
(see quot.); long stitch (see quot.) ; long-stone, 
a menhir ; long-stroke, (c) Naut. (see quot, 1 867) ; 
(/>) a stroke of a piston or pump rod, which is longer 
than the average ; also attrib. ; long sugar U.S., 
molasses; long-sweetening U.S.. (a) molasses; 
{h) tsee quot.); long sword (see Sword); long- 
tackle (see quot.); also attrib. in long-tackle- 
hlock\ +Iong-tennis, some form of tennis (cf. F. 
tongue paume, tennis played in an open court) ; 
long-threads; warp ; long-timbers (see quot.) ; 
long-time a., that has been such for a long time ; 
long-togs Naut., landsmen’s clothes (Smyth) ; 
Long ‘Vacation, summer vacation at the Law- 
courts and Universities, so called in distinction from 


the Christmas and Easter vacations ; also attrib . ; 
long voyage (see quot.); long-wall Coal-mining, 
used attrib. (rarely advb.), to imply a particular 
method of extracting coal (see quot. 1851); flong- 
warped a., oblong (cf. OE. langivyrpe in Tech- 
mer's Zeitschr. II. 119; long way = long-wall-, 
long whist (see Whist sb.) ; flong-willed a., 
long suffering; long-wool, (<z) long-stapled wool, 
suitable for combing or carding; {b) a long-woolled 
sheep ; also attrib.-, long writ = prerogative writ 
(see Prerogative). 

1805 R. Langford Trade annuities x 6 b 

means, that an annuity of ic»/. from the present lime to the 
year i860, will cost.. 16^ years* punAase; at which time they 
willexpire. Thisstock was originallyforgpyears. 1888 Bux- 
ton Fiua>ice Politics J. 189 uote. The * Long Annuities * 
dated from 1780. Their actual amount in i860 was;{^ 1,200,000. 
1896 AiibutTs Sjvt. Med. I. 33 liie deep orbit and the 
*long-axed eyeball going naturally with the long head. 
c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) ill. lOo Ye •langbaynnes, loselles, 
for-sake 3e word! 1497 Ld. 7 'rcas. Acc. Scott. (1877) 
1 . 332 Item, tJ.e samyn nycht, in Sanctandrois, to the King 
to play at the "lang bowlis xvuj s. 1801 Strutt Shorts 4- 
Past. tn. vii. sot *Long-bowHng. .was performed in a narrow 
enclosure, . , and at the further end was placed a square frame 
with nine small pins upon it : at these pins the playet^ 
bowled in succession. 1876 EncycL Brit. iV. 180/1 After 
the suppression of alleys ‘ Long bowling*, or ‘Dutch rub- 
bers ’ was practised for a short time, a 1643 Cartwright 
Ordinary til. v. (1651) 52, I shall live to see thee Stand 
in a Play-house doore with thy *long box. Thy half-crown 
Library, and cry small Books. 1728 Swift Past. Dialogue 
33 When you saw Tady at *long-bullets play. 1792 S. 
Burwood lA/e P. Skelton (1816) 282 He challenged any of 
them to play long-bullets with him.. .The little fellow. .took 
the bullet, and threw it about twice as far as Skelton. 1873 
Bennett& ‘Cavcndish * Billiards 27The*long-bult is used 
in the same way when the ball cannot be reached with the 
half-butt. 1862 ‘Cavendish’ Whist (1870)29 ‘Long cards 
are cards of a sutfremaimng in one hand after the remainder 
of the suit is played. 1872 Yoting Gentleman's Mag. 698/2 
Packs with a long card can be obtained at many of the 
conjuring depGts. x 85 i Hughes Tom Brotvn at Oxf.x\\, 
He is churchwarden at home, and can’t smoke anything 
buta^long clay. 1862 Sala Accepted Addr.Z^ It was settled 
almost before he was out of *long-clolhes, that he was to 
be a carpenter. 1779 G. Keate Sketches Jr. Nat. (1700) I. 
26 The hlargate “Long.Coach wasdraxvn up in the yard, and 
the p.Tssengers already seated in it. 1B07 Goede Stranger 
Eng. ni,S9 Stage-coaches .. others in form of a cylinder, are 
c.THed long-coaches. 1829 Marryat P. Mi/dmay xiv, The 
young officer might like a drop o’ *long cork ; bring us .. 
one o' they claret bottles. 1878 J. Incljs S/or/ fy W. su 
12 1 They generally betake themselves then to some patch 
of grass or “long-crop outside the jungle.* 1720 Loud. Gas. 
No. 5881/5 George tottrell, .•Long cuttler. 1678 Norris 
Coll. Misc. (1699) 213 He must be the more unwilling to 
break off a •long-dated Innocence, for the uns.itisfying 
pleasure of a moment. 1866 Cru.mp Bankingxix. iS3 Long- 
dated bills will sometimes command a higher price than 
shorter dates. 1883 Manck. Exam. 12 Dec. 5/r *1 he work- 
people no doubt act from a long-dated regard for their own 
interests, 1827 Hutton Course Math. 1 . 43 Divide by the 
whole divisor at once, after the manner of *Long division. 
1833 M, Scott Tom Cringle xi. (1859) 244 The Tumbeiing 
flap of the *Iong drop was heard. 1804 Pall Mall G. 4 Dec. 
6/x *Long Elizas (the trade name Ibr certain blue and white 
vases ornamented with figures of tall, thin China-women) is 
a name derived undoubtedly from the German or Dutch. 
*753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. v, Ixiv. 292 From Holland they 
reckon one bale of maghoot, one of shalloons, and one of 
•long ells, to ten bales of begresl. 1843 Fenny Cycl, XXVII. 
555/2 Druggets and long-ells .. are made in Devon and 
Cornwall, i6it L. Barry Ratn Alley 11 i. C4, Why so, 
these are tricks of the *Iong fiftecnes. To giue counsel!, 
and to take fees on both sides, r 1290 3 *. Eng. Leg. L 309/336 
He pult forth is felawe, |»o ‘*longue finger’, sit him 
next, i486 Bk. St.Alhasis B v b, Betwenc the longe fyngre 
and the Icche fyngre. 1848 Ptarw/orte 45 Every 

change Is made by passing the thumb under the long 
fingers, or the long fingers over the thumb. 1891 N, 
Crane Baseball 8i *Long JJy, a fly ball which is batted to 
the out-field. 1832 Boston, etc. Herald j8 Sept, 1/4 Making 
long-sixes burn as brightly as •long-fours, c xooo Ags. 
Gosp. John xvHi, i viarg., Des pa.ssio ge-byreS on *]anga 
frigadse;:^. cx200 Trin. Coll. Horn, Crepe to cruche on 
lange fndai. 1636 Davenant IVtts iv. a. Dram. Wks. 
1872 11 . 199 When I was young, I was arrested for a stale 
commodity Of nut-crackers, •long-gigs, and casting-tops. 
1884 Bower & Scott De Bnry's Phaner, 4- Ferns 471 The 
longitudinal course of the single elements .. appearing in 
the direction of the * *long grain ’ of the wood and bast. 
1782 Encycl, Brit. 6711/2 'fhe •long-harness (of a ribbon- 
loom] are the front-reed«, by which the figure is raised. 1622 
Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman (CAt/. ii, 355 To make wads 
and wisps for those that go to the *LoDg-house (you know 
what I meanc). 1646 Sir J. Temple Xrish Rebell. 4 He set 
^ a long house, made of smoothed wattles. 1774 D. Jones 
Jrnl. 2 Fisits to Indians (1865) 76 They proceed to bind 
them (captives) naked to the post in th« long house. 1826 J. F. 
Cooper Zrtr/^^/o/jic’a/wPref (1850), Where the‘ long house’, 
or Great Council Fire, of the nation was universally admitted 
to be established. 1894 Fiske Hist. U. S. i. s Ground-plan of 
Iroquois Long-house. 1867SMYTH SailoFs Word-bh.pLo 7 ig- 
jasved, the state of rope when its strands are straightened 
by being much strained and untwisted, and from its plia- 
bility will coil both waj's. 1882 Besakt Revolt of Man 
vi, 160 It is better to advance the knowledge of the world 
one inch chan to win the *long-junip irith two-and-ewenty 
feet. 1887 Shearman Athletics (Badm. Libr.) 149 The 
•long-jumper, like the sprinter, may be a man of almost any 
size or weight. 1882 Society y Oct. 23A As a man he has done 
extraordinary work at *long-jumpmg, sprinting, and hurdle- 
racing. 1867 Smyth SailoFs Word-bk., *Long leave, per- 
mission to visit friends at a distance. Ibid., ^ Long legger s, 
lean schooners, longer than ordinary proportion to breadth, I 
swift. 1898 F. T. Bullen Cruise Cachalot (2900) i. 6 A pot I 


of something sweetened with ‘*longnck ' fmola-sses) made 
an apology* for a meal. 1653 Fisher Baby Baptism 7 Inhere 
was but a very *long-little, in comparison of what else might 
have been deUvered. 1815 Scott Guy M. xlv. While that 
•lang-lugged limmer o’ a lass is gaun disking in and out o’ 
the room. ^ 190X N. Munro in Blaciio. Mac. Mar. 355/1 
It’s a gossiping community this, long-lugged and scandal- 
loving. 1659 Howell Lex., Prov. Ded. to Philologers, A 
significant. .Proverb. .works upon the Intellectuals. .more 
then a. .*long-lungd Sermon. 1815 Byron ToMoorctz}\xuz, 
The villain is a. .long-lunged orator. cx29o 6'. Eng, Leg. 
I* 3o8/3i3‘*Longueman’ hntie J’emjdle.steforbelenguest is. 
<11473 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 753/1 Hie inedius, the 
longman. 1709 J. Ward Yng. Math. Guide i. iii. (1734) 33 
The least Part of a *Long Measure was at First a Barly 
Com. 1801 \V. Dvruk Neo/og. Fr. Diet. 131 Hectometre 
..in the long measure of the new republican division, is 
equal to one hundred metres. 17x8 *Long metre [see 
Common a. 19 b]. x6i8 S. Ward letkro's Justice (1627) 22 
(A Judge] must be..*long-minded, to endure the .. homeli- 
nesse of common people in giving evidence, a 1300 
E. E. Psalter cH. 8 Laverd . . milde-herted and *lang- 
mode. 1720 Ramsay Rise 4- Fall of Stocks 32 Impos’d on 
by •lang-nebbit juglers Stock-jobbers, brokers [etc.]. 1823 
Hogg Skeph. Cal. (1829) I. 20 A large lang nibbit staff. 
1881 L- B. Walfoku Dick Nefherhy in Cd. Words 332/2 
What wi’ her lang-nebbit English words 1 kenna gif my 
head or my heels is boon-most. 1893 J. Watson Con/. 
Poacher g6 In ‘*long-netting’ the net is dragged by a man 
on each side, a third wading after to lift it over the stakes. 
x8s8 O. W. Holmes Aut.Brcakf.-t. (1883) 40'rhey were gar- 
nered by stable-boys smoking *long-nines. 1659 England's 
Conf. 8 Their old hackney drudges of the *Long Parliament. 
1678 Luttrcll Brief Rel. 9 Nov. (1857) I. 3 'J hough this 
parliament (re. that then in session] was called the long par- 
liament, j'^et [etc.]. 1827 Hallabi Const. Hist. (1876) H. x. 
293 The long parliament, in the year 1641, had established, 
in its most essential parts, our existing constitution.^ 1852 
Mundy Our Antipodes (1857) 181 No more ‘ *long-pig’ for 
him [the Maori] ! 1901 Westm. Gaz. 14 May 3/1 As a 

matter of fact, ‘ long-pig ’ orgies are not common. 1679 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 169 *Long-Plain, The same that 
Joyners call a Joynier. 1842 Gwilt Encycl. Aichit. § 2102 
The long plane is. .used when a piece of stuff is to be tried 
up very straight. It is longer and broader than the trying 
plane. 1897 Times 22 Apr. 12/3 The ‘•long prajer’ .. 
has been not on^ shortened but improved in quality. 1722 
De Foe Col. Jack (18401 19 He led me into the •long- 
room at the custom-house. 1759 Compi. Leit^mritcr 
(ed. 6) 228, I hear perpetually of Miss Evelyn's praises 
at the long-room. 1771 Smollett Humph. CL, To Miss 
Willis 6 Apr., There is a long-room for breakfasting and 
dancing. 1819 Cenll. Mag. 529 His regularity., extended 
from the Treasury to the Long-room. X89X F. W. New- 
AJAN Cardl. Ncivman 2 Our boj’s, in large hands, enjoyed 
•Ix>ng Rope. 1680 J. Aubrey m Lett. Eminent Persons 
(1823) in. 439 He was drowned goeing to Plj^mouih by 
•long sea. 1731 Genii. Mag. 1 . 353 The Projector has 
already made one Trip to try Experiments, and was in his 
passage to London by Long-Sea to make a further Proof. 
1861 Canning in Hare Two Noble Lives {1893) 111 . 748 In 
a few Yveeks we shall be beginning to pack off our long-sea 
goods. 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk., * Long-service, a 
cable properly served to prevent chafing under particular 
u«e. 2874 Punch 4 June 3/1 Lord Strathnairn chafed the 
late Secretary for ^Va^ with bad faith, in not enlisting men 
for short and long service together. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 
27 Sept. 3/2 Had the old long-service system continued in 
force. 1675 Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 237 Next the dogs he 
went, And in his hand shook a *longshadcd spear. 1848 
Buckley Iliad 223 Brandishing his *iong-shadowed spear. 
xs68 Grafton Chron. I. 96 The which [Saxons] came in 
three "long Shippes or Hulkes. 1799 Naval Chron, 1 1 . 182 
Built after the model of long Ships, or Men of War. x886 
Corbett Fall of Asgard I. 26B A large vessel shot out 
from behind the point. It was a long-ship of twenty benches. 
1851 S. ^UOD Margaret i. iii. ir Her dress was a blue- 
striped linen short-gown wrapper, or •long-short, a coarse 
yellow petticoat, and checked apron, a i88r O. W. Holsies 
Old Vol. Life ix, The first two in iambics, or short- 
longs, the last in irochaics or long-shorts. 1701 Hist. 
Eur. ixiAnn.Rcg. 185/1 What our sea men call a^longshot 
fire is the most destructive of any to the rigging of ships. 
1814 Scott Let. to SoxUhey ij June, I should be tempted 
to take a long shot at him [Buonaparte] in his retreat to 
Elba. 1853 Kane Grinnell ExJ. xl. (1856' 362, I ventured 
the ice, crawled on my belly, and reached long-shot distance. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Long-shot, a distant range. 

It IS also used to express a long way; a far-fetched 
explanation; something incredible. 1873 Young Gentl. 
Mag. July 490 I'his did not, however, suit her long-shot 
tactics. 1844 Hoblyn Diet. Med., * Long sight, .. the dys- 
opia proxituortim of Cullen. 1898 Wafi s-Dunton Aylwin 
(19CO) 109^2 His companions had the usual long-sight of 
agriculturists. 2802 Sporting Mag. XX. 15 Some have 
gone so far as to illuminate our discussions with tens in- 
stead of •long-sixes. 2864 Trevelyan Contfet. Wall^ 
{1866) 283 Peasants who had never tasted anything daintier 
than a rushlight now had their fill of long sixes. j 888 
Cassells Picturesque Austral, ill. 83 Their drivers had 
completed their regulation half-score ‘“long sleevcrs of 
*she-oak'. 1875 Diet. Meek.,* Long-slide, 

valve of such length as to govern the ports at totb ends 
of the cylinder, and having a hollow back, which forms 
an eduction passage. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (eo- 2) /•*- 
291 Grey ore of ^langanese. Fragments 
splintery. 1351 Recorde Pathw. Knowl. ir. Ixxvj, Jt > 
make a •long square of the whole line A.C,and o 
parte of it that lyeih l^twene the circumferen« 
point, . .that longe square shall cquall to the ^ 9 cj, 

of the touche line A . B. 1646 StR T- <nuarc 

II. ii. 60 A Loadstone of a mcces 

figure. 2797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) V- 18/2 J ak® 
of pasteboard .. through which you must Piaffe six- 

IS^ Shaks. I Hen. lY, u. h 82 dist 

penny Strikers. « 1661 long-staff 

rarry but a little plate ^Lcng-stafle, 

thou fear St straight. 18^ ^rm applied to cotton 

having a Ions fibor : 

-S; (Embrcdcr,-), 
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♦Long stitch, also known as Point Passe, Passe, and Au 
Passe. It is a name given to S.atin Stitch when worked across 
the material without anypadding. 1899 Baking-GouldAU'. 
ofWtst I. X. 171 The menhirs, locally termed *longstonec, or 
langstones. 1867 Smyth Sailors ll^ord-bk., *Loug-strokc, the 
order to a boat's crew to stretch out and hang on her. 1884 
hnp.ff Mixch. Ilev, i Dec. 6715/2 The long'Stroke by which 
this pump is distinguished averages about one-ihird more. 
1838 Civil £fts-. 4- Arch. yrnl. I. 304/2 The short stroke 
engines are propelling the boats, both sea and river c!a^s, 
faster than the long stroke ones. 1859 Bartlett Diet. 
Amer., * Long sugar^ molasses, so called formerly in North 
Carolina from the ropiness of it. Ibui.y *Long s^uel'tc^^ing^ 
molasses, so called formerly in New England. 1883 A’wcj't/. 
Ainer. I. 199/2 In the far West, as Down Ea^t, sugar 
bears the name of long and short sweetening, according 
as it is the product of the cane., or of the maple tree. 
1794 Rigging <5* Seamanship I. 156 * Long-Uxckle»block, 
1B67 Smyth Sailor's IVord-hk.^ Long-tackles^ those over* 
hauled down for hoisting up topsails to be bent. Long- 
tackle blocks have two sheaves of different sires placed one 
above the other, as in fiddle-blocks. 1653 Urquhakt 
lais I. xxiii, They played at the ball, the ♦long-tennis ll'. 
a la paume\ and at the Piletrigone. 1844 G. Dodd 
Textile Mannf. i. 36 Some iyarn] is employed as^w.arp 
or *long threads for coarse goods, c 1850 RMdim. Navig. 
(Weale) 130 *Long timbers, those timbers afore and abaft 
the floors which form the floor and second fuitocks in one. 
1584 CocAN Haven Health (1636) 171 Fish of ♦long time 
salting .. is unwholsome. 1877 A. M. Sullivan Nev) iret. 
XV. 177 A long-time colleague and friend. 1898 li^esim.Gns. 
21 Apr. 5/3 A long-time deacon of the Tabernacle and per- 
sonal friend of the late Charles Spurgeon, 1840 R. H. Dan a 
Be/. Mast xxviii. 96 His ‘*!ong togs', tlie half-pay, his 
beaver hat. white linen shirts, and everything else. 1693 
Dryden ynvcnal vi, 100 When now the ’long vacation's 
come The noisy hall and theatres grown dumb. 1825 
THiuLWALLArMCrSBi) 85 A most delightful fortnight which 
I spent last long vacation at Cambridge. 1848 Clough 
{title) The Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich, a long-vacation 
pastoral. 1900 G. C. Brodrick Mem. d* Impress. 216 Such 
informal arrangements suffice to create a * Long Vacation 
Term’. 1867 Smyth Sailor's jl^ord-bk., *Long voyage^ 
one in which the .Atlantic Ocean is crossed. _ X839URED/V/. 
Arts 978 The fourth system ofwoiking coal, is called the long 
way,the*long wall, and the Shropshire method. 1851 Illnstr. 
Catal, Gt, Exhib. 149 The method of working coal, adopted 
in the Yorkshire mines generally, is that known as the 
long wall, . . distinguished from the Newcastle,^ or pillar- 
and-stall method, by extracting at once all available coal. 
1902 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 50^1, 1 worked the coal ‘ long-wall 
c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. in pis is )>e foorme^ of an heed 
weel propossiound, .. hat he be ♦longe warpid, hauynge 
tofore & bihynde eminence. 1839 ♦Long way [see long 
wall]. <11340 HAMroLEPja/^rrcii, 8 Mercyful lord : *lang- 
willid [L. longanlmis] & mykil merciful. 1694 Motteux 
Rabelais iv. vi. (1737) 21 They are ♦long-Wool Sheep. 
i8*s J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 388 Wool Manu- 
facture. This well-known staple is..dmded into two dis- 
tinct classes, long wool, or worsted spinning \ and short 
wool, or the spinning of woollen yarn. 1835 Ure Philos, 
Mmw/, 103 Long-wool yarns are numbered on the same 
principle. Ibid. 125 Long wool, called also combing wool, 
differs as materially In a manufacturing point of view from 
short or clothing wool, as flax does from cotton. Ibid. 130 
Long wool, called also carding wool, requires length and 
soundness of staple. 1886 C. Scott Sheep-Farming 57 
Practically the two long-wooU are equal in weight as shear- 
lings. 164* C. Vernon Consul. Exch. t8 //:<i^^.,The *long 
Writ called the Prerogative Writ, out of the Treasurers 
Remembrancers Office, under the Teste of the chiefe Baron. 

b. In names of animals, etc., as long-bill, a bird 
with a long bill, e.g. a snipe ; long clam, (a) Mya 
arenaria (see CbAsr j^.- i d) ; {b) the razor-clam, 
Busts americana\ long cripple dial., a slow- 
worm ; also, a lizard ; long dog dial., a greyhound ; 
long-ear, long ears, an ass ; also Jig, of a human 
being; long fin Austral., a name for the fishes 
Caprodon schlegelii and Anthias longimanns, 
Giinth. [Morris); f long-fish, ? a fish of the eel 
kind (cf. G. langfisch) ; long-horn, (<z) one 
of a breed of long-homed cattle ; {b) the long- 
eared owl, Olus vulgaris ; long lugs Sc, — long 
ears ; long-nose, a name for the Gab-fish ; long 
spur, a bird of the genus Calcarius (or Centro- 
phanes) ; long-wing, a name for the swift ; 
f long-worm, ? an adder or viper. 

X8S4 Times (weekly ed.) 3 Oct. 14/1 One thousand one 
hundred and fifty sounds a satisfactory bag of the ‘ ♦long- 
bills 1884 Goode, etc. A^<i/. Hist. Usefnl Agnatic Anim. 
1. 707 The ‘Soft Clam*, ‘♦Long Clam’, or * Nanmnose ’ 
{Mya arenni-ia). 1887 — Fisheries U.S. II. 614 Under 
the name of ‘ long clam *, ‘ knife-handle and ‘ razor-clam 
they are occ.isionally seen in New York market. 1758 
W. Borlase Nat. Hist. Coniw. 284 We have a kind of 
viper which we call the *Long-cripple : It Is the slow-worm 
or deaf-adder of authors. 1864 E. Cornw. Gloss, in yrnl. 
R. Inst. Cormv. Mar. 1. 17 Long-cripple, a Hzard : in some 
parts applied to the snake. r896 Barinc-Gould Idylls 223 
He rins away from me., list for all the world as if I 
were along-cripple. 1847 Halliwell, a grey- 

hound. 189J T. Hardy Tess (1900) 44/1 William turned, 
clinked off like a long-dog, and jumped safe over liedge. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 150 The beast. .would 
sell for no more at a fair than his brother *Long-ear. 
1845 Browning Lett. (1899) I. 16 This long-ears had lo be 
‘dear-Sir'd and obedient-servanled 1882 J. E. Tenison- 
WooDS Fish N, S. IPales 33 (Morris) The •long.fin, 
Anthias longimanus, Gunth. ..may be known by., the 
great length of the pectoral fins, 1598 Florid, Licostomo, 
a kind of *longfish. 1834 Youatt C<i///^ 188 The *long 
horns seem to have first appeared in Craven. >850 1 arrell 
Brit. Birds I. 131 Otus vulgaris, Jatt Longhorn. 1879 
Jefferies Wild Life in S. Co. 130 The cows in the field 
used to be longhorns, much more hardy, a 1748 Kamsay 
Condemned Ass 64 Sae poor *lang lugs man pay the kane 


,for a*. 1836 Yarkklu Brit, Fishes I. 391 The Garfish. .. 
♦Long-Nose. 1848 C. A. Johns Week at Lizard its A 
long cel-shaped fish, the gur-fish, or long-nose. iSn A. 
Wilson & Bonaparte Atner. Omilh. IV. 121 Emocriza 
I.apponka WiUon..L^ipland ♦Longspur. 1803 Coues in 
Lewis <5- Clark's Ex/ed, 1. 349 note, The bfack-hreasted 
lark-hunting or longspur, Centrophanes {R hynchophanes) 
maccowni. 1894 R. 13. Sharpe Z/rt/z/fAt*. Birds Gt. Brit. I. 77 
The Long-spurs, of which the Lapland Bunting is the type, 
are three in number. 1854 Mary Howitt Victor, Cal. 
Seasons 390 About the i2lh of August tlie largest of the 
swallow tribe, the swift or ♦long-wing, disappears. *648 
Gage IFest Ind. xii. 51 Moules, Rats, *Long-woimes. 

c. In the names of plants or vegetable products, 
as i* long-bean = Kidney-bean ; flong ear, a 
name for a kind of barley ; long-flnx (see quot.) ; 
long-leek, the ordinary leek {Allium porrtun) ; 
long-moss = Long-beard 3; long-pod, a variety 
of broad bean which produces a veiy long pod ; 
long purples, a local name for Orchis viascttla, 
Lythrum Salicaria, and other plants. 

1587 Mascall Cattle {tSzj) ii Faciolia, called in,, 
English kidney-bcane, or ♦long-beane. 1523 FiTzuURn. 
Hush. § 13 ♦Long-eare hath a flatte eare, halfe an inche 
brode, and foure inches and more of length. 1875 Knight 
Did. Mech.y * Long/lax, fla.x to be spun its natural length 
without cutting. 1867 J. Hocc Microsc. n. 1. 357 The yoiir^ 
flower-.stalk of the ♦long-leek {Allium porrum). j^8 T, 
Ashe Tratu Amer. I. 126 ♦Long hloss, Tellandsia Us- 
neoides, 1833 Penny Cyd- I. 249/2 The long-moss region 
commences below 33^^ lat. The moss hangs in festoons from 
the trees, 1821 W. Coiiuctt Amer. Gardening § 196 The 
best. .is. .the Windsor-Bean. The ♦Long-Pod is the next 
best. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. vii. 170 There with faniasticke 
Garlands did she come. Of Crow-flowers, Nettles. Daysies, 
and *long Purples. 1821 Clare Fill. Minstr. II. 90 Cay 
long purple, with its tufty spike. Ibid. II. 210 (Glo.<s.), 
Long purplfcs, purple loo%e-strife. 1830 Tennyson Dirge 
V, Round thee blow.. long purples of the dale. 

d. Cricket', flong ball, a ball hit to a dis- 
tance; long field (off, on), the position of a 
fieldsman who stands at a distance behind the 


bowler, either to his left or right ; also, one who 
fields in that position ; long-hop, a ball bowled 
or thrown so that it makes a long flight after 
pitching ; long ofif, on, short for long Jicld off, on ; 
long-stop,afieldsmanwhostands behind the wicket- 
keeper to stop the balls that pass him ; hence long' 
stop vUm to field as long-stop, whence long-stopping 
vbl. sb. Also long leg, long slip (see the sbs.). 

*744 J« Love CHcket (1770) m. 3 Some (fieldsmen), at a 
Distance, for the ♦Long Ball wait. 1843 "Long field [see 
long on below). 1862 Lond. See. IL 115/2 Carpenter might 
have made more drives to the long field. 1850 ‘ Bat ’ 
Cricketer's Man. ^3 *Long Field This situation de- 
mands a person who can throw welC Long Field On is of 
a diameter with the ‘off*. jB8o Times 28 Sept. 11/5 Mr, 
Moule, long-field-off. 1837 New SpotHug Mag. XI. xo8 
The lengths necessary to be pitched at that slow pace will he 
as good as ♦long hops. 1867 Rontledge's Ev. Boy's A nn, 4 32 
The ball should come skimming in with a long hop lo the 
top of the bails. 1864 Ibid. 476 A drive to *long.off. 1901 
I. Maclaren Vng. Barbarians xv. 205 A miraculous catch 
which he made at long-off. 1843 ‘A Wvkhamist' Pract. 
Hints on Cricket Frontisp., The ‘ *long on *, or long field to 
the on-side, i.s for the most part done away with. 1797 
CoLMAN Heir at Law ii. ii, 1 t 1 make you my ♦long-slop at 
cricket. 1884 Lillyivhite's Cricket Ann. 103 Reliable long- 
slop and very smart in the long-field. i8^ Bailey's Mag. 
I. 34 ‘ Lords where, in days of yore. . Beagley ♦ long slopped. 
Ibid. 303 The “long stopping of Diver. 1871 G. 5 Ieredith 
H. Richmond vi, We played at catch with the Dutch 
cheese, and afterwards bowled it for long-slopping. 

B. Quasi-j^, and sb. 

I, The neuter adj. used absol. 

1. In various phrases with preps. 

f a. .<^//£j«^; = ‘atlength’; (a) after a long time, 
in the end ; {p') in an extended mnnner, in many 
words, fully. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 3498 Bot lat vs leue him at longe & 
lende to cure hames. 1532 More Con/ut. Tindale Wks, 
579/2, 1 shall purpose to treate ol Ibys matter more at long. 
1565 T. Stayleton Fortr. Faith 139 b, It were .. super- 
fluous at longe to discusse. 

b. Before long ; before a longtime has elapsed, 
soon. So ere long. Erelong. 

1760-72 H. Brooke Fool o/Qual. (1809) IV. 69 Perhaps 
we may meet ere long. 18x3 Southey Nelson II. 196 I.et 
us hope that the^c isLands may, ere long, be made free and 
independent. 1871 Trollope Ralph the Heir xlii. 426 

Bye, bye’, said Neefit, *I’ll be here again before lonf'’. 
1872 Swinburne Ess. 4- Stud. (1875) 28 The terror and 
Ignorance which ere long were to impel them to the con- 
«ption and perpetration of even greater crimes. 1892 
Bookman Oct. 28/2 We expect from him before long a 
uetter novel than he has yet given us. 

C. By long and by last (?dial.) : in the end. 

1^)0 Longm. Mag. Dec, 103 By long and by last we came 

to Veermut bridge. 

d. For hug ■. + (n) long ago W through- 
out a long period (occas. for long and long^ for 
long together') ; also predicatively, destined or'likely 
to coniinue long. 

j ^*30® Cursor M, 4507 For langwassaid, and yeit sua bes, 

Hert sun for-gettes Jjat ne ei seis*. a 1548 Hall Chron., 
A iclu III 56 F or long we have sought the furious bore, and 
now \ve have found him. 1729 B. Lynde Diary eg Dec. 
(loB^ 35 ^peeling the governor would adjourn for long 
tl^ Gen I Court. 1803 AIary Charlton Wife Mistress 
*7^. .'Y5h» Lord, It mayn’t be for long’, replied DoUv. 
1839 Spirit Metrop. Conserv. /'reM(i84o) 11. 535 No man 


..kept himself for long and long, at a fearful. .speed ascld 
Lord Brougham. 1856 P'. E. Paget Owlet ofOivht. 148 Ht: 
back aches .. frightfully if she sits up for long logeih-r 
X874 Ld. Houghton in T. W. -Reid Z.i/> (1801) H. ^ 
Ripdn’s conversion is one of the oddest news I ha\e 
for long. 289s Mrs. H. Ward Bessie Costrell lai l>,t 
children.. had been restless for long. 

te. Of long', since a remote period ; for 

time past. (Cf. Op 53 .) Ohs, ^ 

1583 Stocker Civ. IFarrcs Lorve C, iv. 24 b, ITie Castlj 
of Antwerpe..had of long been a denne of murderers, lu'j 
Si'ENser M. Ilnbberd 1325 The Lion . .gan him aviie..Y^ 
had of long Become of him. 1603 Kn^lles Hhi. 
(1638) 1 The 'I’urks haue of long most inhabited the lesser 
Asia. 2615 W. Lawson Country Honsnu. Card. 
Suckers of long doe not beare. 2625 Bacon Ess., ytidicahiri 
(Arb.)453 Penall La wes, if they haue beene Sleepers of lonj. 
ff. On long: in length. Obs, 

<2x300 Cursor M, 21664 O four corner ]je arche vai 
made, Als lias he cros on lang and brade. 

tg. Umbe long', after a long interval. Ghs. 
^“888 K. ZEi.fred Boeth, xxxlx. § 2 (Sedgefield) 125 Da 
andswarode lie ymbe long and cwmS. <2x225 I-*‘g. Aa'b 
5x8 pcs sondesmon, umbe long, .. com, & brohte nijhini 
nfii scolmeistres. 

'I* h. With the longest : for a very long time. 
2636 tr. Flor-us's Hist, iv. ii. 273 When that part of his 
forces which was left behind. .stayed with the longest IL. 
ntoratn faceref] at Brundisium. 

i. At {the) longest : on tlie longest estimate. 
2857 PuscY Lenten Serin, xii. (1883) 235 Short, at the 
longest, were the life of man, 

2. Without prep.: Much time. Now chiefly in 
io take long, 'i* This long (used advb.) : for this 
long time {pbs.). That long {coWoc].): that length 
of time. 

c 2470 Henry Wallace 1. 262 Du .sone, this lang qubr 
' has tnow beyne? 2565 T. Stapleton tr. Beffs Bisl.Ck. 
Eng. 3x Forsakyng that auncient religion whiche thislocge 
both 1 and my people haue ob^erued. ^ 263$ J. Hawakd 
tr. Biondi's Banish'd Fsrg, 102 Otherwise he had never., 
this long have deferr’d its discovery. 2898 lirt^hieemi 
I^lag. Xyi. 67 It will take at least ten times that long to 
get a train ready for a return trip. 2901 A. Hope Tristram 
of Blent XXV. 3^6 He had been wondering how long they 
would lake to think of the lady who now held the title and 
estates. Mod, Don't take^ very long about it. 1 do not 
think it will take long to finish the work, 

b. as the predicate of an impersonal clause, (a) 
it is {was, xvill be, etc.) long before, since, io (some- 
thing) ; it will be long first ; ere it be long, t Also 
long to (used absol.) = ‘ long first *. t Also ellipt, 
though long first. 

?C2ooo in iVrx Leechd, III. 434 Ntes lang lo his 
brohor hyses lanan lifes liman seendode, c 1400 Maundev. 
(Ro.\b.) I. 4 It es lang sen it fell ouie of he X4M 

Caxton Par-is «5* K. 39 It shal not be longe to but that >c 
shal be hyely maryed. aS4o-x Elyot Image Gov. 7 There 
shall be or it bee longe, a more ample remembraunce. 
2560 Daus ir, Sleidane's Comm. 274 Leste the olde ctie* 
m>e of mankynde, would styre up waiTe..or ever 
were longe. c is^z Marlowe Massacre Paris xx. 13 And 
teU him,^ere it be long, I'll visit him. 2606 Rollo^ 
2 Thess. iii. 34 Byde a little while, it is not long to. x6i6 T. 
Mathews Let. in Vssher's Lett. 12686) 36 God now at last, 
though long fii St, sendingsogood opportunity. 2631 Weever 
Anc. Funeral Mon. 223 As it was long before he could be 

S erswaded to lake a Prebend of Lincolne. 2670 Lady 
Iarv Bertie in rztii Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 22, 
I hope now it will not be long before I see you at Exion. 
2740 tr. De Mouhy's Fort, Country-Maid (1741) I- 47 v 
will not be long first. 2824 Miss Ferrif-R Itthtr. hy}* 
She’ll bring him round to her way of thinking before its 
long. 

3. The long and the short of {it, etc.), less ire* 
quently the short and the long', the sum total, sub- 
stance, upshot. Also, io snake short of long', to 
make a long story short. 

c 2500 Merck. ^ Child in Hazlitt Early Pip, Podf 
I. 135 Thys ys the schorte and longe. 2598 ShaKS. 
Mei'ry IF, 11. i. 137 Ikere's the short and the long. 
2620 Shelton Quix. 11. xxxlx. 254 The .short and the long 
was thi.s. 2642 J. Eaton Honey-c. Free yustif. 245 Whcrcot 
riseth such a necessity of beleeving.. that Christ makethtms 
the short and long of all. 2690 W . ^ ki.v.'Cx^ Idiomat Anglo- 
412 This is the long and the short of it. xyxsAuoisoJJ 
Guardian No. 108 f 8 This is, sir, the long and the short 
of the matter. 2770 Foote Lame Lover 11. Wks. 1799 
80 And that, Mr. John, is the long and the short on’t. 2840 
Dickens Old C. Shop xxxv, The short and the long of it t 5 > 
that [etc.). 2883 R. W, Dixon Mano iv. vii. 160 'I here, to 
make short of long, wa.s he way-laid By many knigms at 
once. 2898 Besant Orange Girl i. ix, T'he long and ID« 
short of it. .t.s that you must pay me this money. 

II. As sb. (with a and plural). 

4. Mtis. A long note ; spec, in the early notation, 
a note equivalent to two or to three breves, accord- 
ing to the rhythm employed ; also, the character 
by which it was denoted, f Long and short (see 
qnot. 1597 ). 

c 1460 Tcnuneley Myst. xii. 414, It was a mery sons ! 1 
say that he broght foure & twenty to a long. 159° V°fi' 
Treat. Hunting D iv b. Where the Foxe is earthed, bloue 
for the Terriers after this manner; One long and two short. 
IS94 UAiiNFlELD Sheph. Cent, iii, My Prick-Song's ah''“>' 5 
full of Largues and Longs. 1597 Moitccv Inlrcd. /'/>«■ 7? 
Long and short is when we make two notes tied togither.anu 
then another of the same kinde alone, a 1619 ForliEst'' 
Atheom. 11. xii. § i (1622) 334 The Art of Musicke mixe'“ 
contrary sounds in her Songes : as Sharps, with flats ; anu 
briefes, with Longs. 1674 Plavford Skill Hus. i- « 
The Large contains eight Semibreves, the Long four. 17^ 
A. Bedfoud Temple Mus. xi. 227 When Mustek was uts 
invented, there were but Two Notes, viz. n Long, anu a 


LONG. 


415 


LONG. 


Breve. 178*' Burnev Hist, I^fus. 1 1, ui 184 The first con- 
sists of a succession of Longs and Breves. 1887 Browning 
Parlcyinss w. Ctrl. People _\Vks. 1856 II. 730/1 Larges and 
Longs and Breves displacing quite Crotchet-and*quaver 
pertness. 1891 W. Pole Philos, Mus, 162 The breve being 
intended to lie held about half the time of tiie long. 

attrib. vjzn-^x Chambers Cycl. s. v. Characiei\ Long 
Rest, 1886 W, S . Rockstro H ist, Mus. iii, 35 Perfect Long 
Rest. Imperfect Long Rest. 

6. prosody, A long syllable. Longs and shorts : 
quantitative (esp. Latin or Greek) verses or versi- 
fication. Hence (fionce-itse) long-and-short v.j 
to make Greek or Latin verses. 

a 1548 Hall Chron,^ Rich. Ill 42 This poeiicall schoole-' 
ma>'ster corrector of breves and ionges,cau.sed CoUj’iigborne 
to be abbreviate shorter by the hed. 18x1 Hvrom Hints 
/i-oni Hor. 514 Whom public schools compel To ‘long and 
short’ before they’re taught to spell. 1851 Carlyle .S'rc/'Z/w.g' 
1. iv, (1S72) 29 CIa<sicaHty,.. greatly distinguishable from., 
death in longs and shorts. 1871 M. Arnold Friendship's 
Garland vi. 51,*! have seen some longs and shorts of 
HittalPs said I, ‘ about the Calydonian Boar, which were 
not bad*. 1872 Young Gentleman's hfag. 23/1 As two 
shorts are supposed to equal one long, you may., put a 
dactyl for a spondee. 

6. Building. Longs and shorts \ long and short 
blocks placed alternately in a vertical line; the 
style of masonry characterized by this arrange- 
ment. Also attrib., as in long-and-short work, 
masonry. 

1845 Petrie RoundTowers fret. n. iii. 188 Long and short. 
..This masonry consists of alternate long and short blocks 
of a^hlar,o^ hewn stone, bonding into the wall. 1863 G. G. 
Scott IVestm. Abbey (ed. 2) ii A small loop window. .with 
long-and-short work in the jambs. 1884 Earle Ags. Lit. s ^ 
Of Saxon construction a chief peculiarity is that which is 
called ‘ longs and shorts It occurs in coins of towers, in 
panelling work, and sometimes in doorjambs. 

7 . =Long Vacation (A. iS). 

1885 M. Pattison Mem. 149, I began the Long in the 
belief that I was going in for my degree in November. 1888 
Echoes 0 .v/ord Mag. (i8oo) iii If you d.ire to come up in 
the Long. 1891 Daily Neios 25 Oct, a/3 [Oxford] had not 
yet awakened from the lethargy of the ‘Long‘. 

8 . pi, « long-clothes. 

1841 J.T. Hewlett Parish Clerk II. 63 A baby in longs, 

Q, pi. Long whist. (See Whist jAl rare. 

1841 J, T, Hewlett A Clerk II. 29 Shilling points at 
longs, .were the fashion, 1850 Bohn's Handhk. Games 162. 
10, Comm. One who has purchased in expecta- 
tion of future demand. 

zSSz Chicago Times za Mar., Under negotiathns by the 
‘longs'.. the market li.e.forpork] fell back 5c. jBgoDa/ly 
Hewsa Sept, a/s Wheat, .fell off owing tolongs unloading, 
1897 lYestm. Gas. 23 Aug, s/i ‘Longs’ circulating sensa- 
tional accounts of damage done to the spring wheat crop, 
XiOUg Clp 9 )i Also 3-5, north, dial. 8-9 
lang, 4-5 lange, 5-6 longe. [Aphetic f, ME. 
ilong, OE. lelang Along a.^] Phr. Long of 
(+ long on) ; attributable to, owing to, on ac- 
count of, because of, ‘ along of ^ Now arch. 
and dial. 

ei2oo ORMtN 13377 All CrLstene foUkess hald Iss lang o 
Cristess hellpe. c 1275 Lay. 15886 Sai waren i-r-. whereon] 
hit his lang hat he wal falleh- a 1300 Cursor M. 6030 Al 
his wrak on me es XasiglFair/. lange, Trin, longe). c 1330 
Bpec. Gy lYam/. 750 Here 30 muwen se he wrong And 
knowe, wher-on hit is long [v. r. alange), C23S0 St. Mary 
Magd. 464 in Horstm. Allengt. Leg, (1881) 86 All my los es 
lang on he. ai4och-5o Alexander 4606 Slik lust is lang 
on he leuir & likand spices. ^24^ Caxton Sonnes 0/ 
Aymon L 50 Neuer we shall faylle you but if it be longe of 
you. 1494 Fabvan Citron, vn. 533 Whether it were of the 
Englyssbmen longe or of ihe Portyngaleys, moche harme 
was done to the Spaynyardys. 1549 Coverdale Erasm. 
Par. I yo/in 44 All is long of the darkenes of the hate of bis 
brother, that hath so blynded his eyes. 1583 Stubbes 
Anai. Abi/s. it. {1882) 33 Who is it long of, can you tell ? 
1591 Florio and Fruites 51, I wot not what it is long of, 
but I haue no .stomack. 1602 and Pt. Return /r. Pamass, 
Prol. (.\rb.) 3 Its all long on you, I could not get my part a 
night or two before. 1651 Baxter Sainis’ Rest i. v. § a. 6s 
That the very Damned live, is to be ascribed to him; That 
they Jive in misery, is long of themselves. 1705 J. Blair in 
Perry Hist. Coll. Am. Col. Ch. I. 148, I do again assure 
you It shall not be long of me if our differences be longlix'ed. 
1749 Chesterfield Lett. 24 Nov. (1802* I. 377, I have told 
the French Minister^ as ho 7 t>, that Hthat affair he not soon 
concluded, your Lordship would think it all tong of hint. 
2881 Swinburne Mary Smart iii. J. That all these 
Have fallen out profitless, ’tis long of you, 

adv. Compared longer (Ip'qso-i), 
longest (Ip'qgest). Forms: 1 lange, longe, 2 
lange, G/7«.lannge, 3-5, Sc. 6-9 lang, 3-5 longe, 
5- long. See also Leng, Lenger, Lengest. [OE. 
lange, Igngc, ~ OFris. lang{e, long{e, OS. lango (Du. 
lang), OHG. lango (MHG., moJ.G. lange) 
OTent, *latjgo, f. *la^go- Long a ] 

1. For or during a long time. 

iLong a day [Spenser) : for a long-time. [Prob. for long 
of the tiav ; cf. * long lime of l>e dei,’ quot. <11225 in A. 7. 
Possibly the rare phrase long ihe day may have had this 
origin ; but see 6 below.) 

Beowulf {Z.) 2344 peah hord-welan hcolde lange. c888 
K. /Elfred Bocth. (Sedgefield) x.xxv, § 7 Da be 3a longe 
and longe hearpode,3a cleopode se hellwara cyning. c xx7S 
Lamb. Horn, 25 5et ic mei longe libb^n. c X200 Ormin 219 
rorrwhi preost swa lannge wass ^att da35 att Godcss 
aUterr. cxa^Owl 4- Kighi. 466 He nisnother 5ep ne wls, 
iliai longe abid war him nod nis, a 1300 Cursor M. i6g 
lesus quen he lang had fast Was fondm wit he wik qast. 
X340 Ayenb. 205 A roled eppel amang |>c holen, make]? 


rotie Jj® yxDunde, j'ef he is longe Jier amange. ' c X400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) li. 5 J>ai wald l>at it schuld hafe lang 
lasted. X49S Act 11 Hen. YH, c. 22 § 4 Laborers . . longe 
sitting at ther brekfast at ther dyner and nonemete. a X548 
Hall Chron., Edzv. IV 1923, This matter, .hangyng long 
in consullacion. 1362 Pilkington Expos. Abdyas Pref. 9 
Tyrannes raygne not long. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. x. 9 
Most vertuous virgin. .1*hat.. hast WTindered through the 
world nowlongaday. 1596 Ibid. vi. iii. 4 Is this the timely 
joy, which I expected long, c x6os Acc. Bk. \Y. If ray in 
Antiquary XXXII. 178, 1469. K. henry 6 proclamed kinge, 
but continued not longe. 1659 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 372 
If they could spare ntembers, tliey must attend long. 2697 
Dryden /£“««■</ X. 501 'Fhey long suspend the Fortune of 
the Field. X72X Ramsay Prospect Plenty vii, Lang have 
they ply’d that trade. vj66 Goldsm. Hcrtnii viii, Jfan 
wants but little here below, Nor wants that little long. 
1787 Jefferson lYrit, (1859) II. 322 We have long been 
expecting a packet. 1844 Thirlwall Greece Vlll. 115 
The principle, which had long been gener-ally admitted in 
the Greek republti^, that letc.). 1883 R. W. Dixon Mano 
I. i. I Gerbert's disciple once, but long a monk Of Sant 
Evreult. X89S F. Harrison in jq/A CV«/. Aug. 215 Many 
of his criticisms of modern scientific philosophy are pre- 
cisely those which I have long urged. 

b. In the comparative and superlative, or pre- 
ceded by advs. of comparison {as, how, so, thus, 
too, etc.), the adv. indicates amount of relative 
duration. (Cf. Long a. 8.) So (or as) long as ; 
often nearly equivalent to ‘ provided that *, ‘ if only*. 

c 900 tr. Bzda's Hist. iv. xxv. (Schipper) 496 Ic . . he . . 
aiiywde .♦ bu lange hn on hreowe awunian sceole. 971 
Blicki. Horn. 169 Swa lange swaje 3isdydon 3ara anumSe 
on me ^elyfdon. aszx$ Leg. Kath. 1816 To Jonge »ve 
habbe3 idriuen ure dusischipes. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints vii. 
(Jacobus Minor) 623 .Ay he langare lie sat sa, pe mare grew 
his sorow & va. 0x400 Latfranc's Cirttrg. 37 If l>at a 
wounde' hah be to longe in heeir open.. honne (etc.). 1433 
Rolls of Parlt. IV. 424/1 Whiles and as longe as hit is or 
shall be soo. c 1500 Melusittc Iv. 331 So long rode geffray 
that he came to the Castet 25x3 More in Grafion Citron. 
(1568)11. 775 The Cardioall perce>'vcd that the Qitcenc waxed 
ever the longer the farther of. <r 1560 A. Scott Poems (S.’i'.S.) 
.xix. 13 How lang sail 1 thislyfe tiileid. 2567 Gude^' Godlie 
Ball. (S.T.S.) 27 Als lang as I leue on this tird. 2568 
TtLNGY Disc. Mariagy Cviijb, I have alreadie troubled 
them to long. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. viii. 28 Hie guilt, 
which if he liued had thus long, His Hfc for dew reuenge 
should deare abye.^ 1631 Gouge Gods Arrtnvs in. Ixv. 
304 A liquour . . which kept them from rotting, and made 
them hast the longer.^ 1642 J. Shutr Sarah 4- Hagarn^^^) 
J7i Absalon. .kept his wrath so long ; until it burst out into 
blood, c x68o BEVcuiocE3’m/i. (1729) 1. 68 So long as there 
are devils in hell. 17x5 Attcrbury G/t Matt, xxvii. 25 
in Serm. (1734) I. 107 'J’hus long have they JJews} been 
no Nation. 1732 Berkeley Atciphr. 11. § 20 The world 
•. always will be the same, as long as men are men. 2776 
Trial of Nundoeomar 29/2 How long did you live with 
Sielabut at Delhi? 1825 Thirlwall Lett. (i88i) 85 'I'o 
cling to your profession as long as you can. 1834 Southey 
Lett. (1856) IV. 391 God has mercifully supported me thus 
long. 1846 Browning Lost Mistress v, 1 will hold your 
hand but as long as all may, Or so very little longer. 1863 
H. Cox Instit. ni.ix. 730 One-third who have been longest 
in office retire annually. 1870 Morris Earthly par.l. i. 
394 She stood so long that she forgot to weep* 2887 L. 
Carroll Game of Logic Bref., Is there any great harm 
in that, so long as you get plenty of amusement ? 

c. colloq. So long', good-bye, ‘au revoir*. [Cf 

G. so lange.) 

1865 F. H. NlxoN P. Perfume 8 Will wish you'ta ta ‘ 
— gentle reader — ‘So long I’ nx868 W. Whitman Poems 
398, 1 whisper So long ! And take the young woman's hand 
. .for the last time. 1889 Chamb. Jml. 22 June 397 ' When 
shall we see you again f Not for another six months I s’pose. 
So long ’. 1894 .A. Robertson Nuggels, etc. 199 ‘ So long 
then ; wish you luck *. 

d. I, you, etc. may (do something) lottg enough : 

a colloquial phrase expressing hopelessness of re- : 
suit. Notv usually followed by before conj. 

1530 Palsgr. 616/2, I may do a thing longe ynough, which 
sayeng we use whan we signyfyc our labour to be in vayne. 

. .Thou maye krye longe ynough ; tn as beau brairc. 1872 
Browning Herv^ Riel xl. Search the heroes flung pell-mell 
On the Louvre, face and flank ; You shall look long enough 
ere you come to Herve Riel. 

2 . The suppression of the qualified adj., adv., or 
phrase, in expressions like to be long about one's 
work, causes the adv. lotzg to assume the character 
of a quasi-adjeclival predicate^* occupying a long 
time *, * delaying long’. Const, in, \of,’^a (with 
gerund ; the prep, is notv often omitted eo/loip.), 
also followed by conj. ere, or, before. 

The originally advb. character of the word in this use is 
shown by the form longe (riming w'iih fonge) in the first 
example, and by the analogy of the similar use of the advb. 
phrase in to be a longtime. Cf. liowevcr F. itre long a. 

c X290 .S’. Eng. Leg. 1. 145/1368 Sumdel he pope was anuyd 
pat he hadde i-beo so longe. tC 47^ Fasten Lett. 111.258 
Let myn oncle kepc the patent ,, tvll he have hys mone, 
and that shall not be longe to. 1530 Tindale Nttm. xiv. 18 
The Lorde is longe yer he be angrye, and full of mercy. 
*539 Crattmer's Bible Matt. xxiv. 48 My lord will be 
long a commyng. 1542 Udall Erasm. Afopk. 268 Whiche 
ihyng forasmuch as it was veray slacke and longe tn dooyng 
. . lie assaied to passe ouer the sea of Adria. 1560 J. D Aus tr. 
Sleidane'sComm. 86 b, Went to mete.. iheEmpierour, but they 
were longe or they myght besuflered to come to his speche. 
x6o6 G. W[oodcocke) Hist. Ivstine vi. 3* That the Empire 
which was so long a getting .. might not come to wracke. 
x6xx ShaK£. fVint. T. iii. ml 8 lie not be long before 1 cal! 
vpon thee. 26x2 Chaiman lYiddowes Teares l Dram. 
Wks. 1873 in. J9 Goe, He not be long. 1637 Earl Monm. 
tr. Maiuezzts Romulus ^ Tarquvt 294 The witchcraft of 
Rheiorique being ended, which is not long a doing. 2671 

H. M. tr. Erasm. Colloq. 545, 1 advise to be long a chusing 


a kind of life. 2780 H. Walpole Lett. (1902) 26 It is from 
Glasgow, whence I am still longer before I believe. 1796 
Mrs. E. Parsons bfyst, lYarninglW, 242 You shall .. re- 
main . . till I have discovered the whole of your vile plot, 
which will not^ be long first. 2799 Anna Seward Lett. 
(iBii) V. 257 The real author cannot be long of being 
deterre. 1803 Loriman II. 57 The wound was long before 
it was healed, a 2814 Last Act ii. i. in Neio Brit. Theatie 
II. 381 Is not our old gentleman rather beyond his time? 
in truth, I think him long. 2829 Scott Anne o/G. i.\*. They 
were not long of discovering the tiie-du-font. 2880 Froudb 
Bttnyan 53 His remarkable ability was not long in showing 
itself. 2894 Pall A/all Mag. Mar. II. 740 The opportunity 
was not long in coming. 

b. jVot to be long for this world', to have only 
a short lime to live. 

2822 Byron Let. to J. MutTay 23 Sept., If it is, I cannot 
be long for this w'orld. 

3 . With an agent-noun, as PPtso longer, 
longest liver, in legal use for ‘ the survivor, the last 
survivor 


2483 Rolls of Parlt. VI. 271/2 The longest liver of them. 
2522 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 237 The sajd Elizabethe nowe 
hys wyffe yf she be longer lyuer. 2530 Palsgr. 327/2 
Longe taryer. 2602 Narcissus (1893) 241 Why am I longer 
liver? 2662 Bp. Hopkins Funeral Serm. (1685) 23 The 
longest liver hath no more but that he is longer a dying than 
others. 2782 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Aug,, He is strong- 
built,. .1 dare say he will be a very’ long liver. x8x8 Cruise 
Digest fed. 2) II. 312 For and during the term of their 
natural lives, and the life of the longer liver of them. 2869 
Wmchzs AlJtcdCt.v/. S3 The longest liver should take 
land and treasure. 2873 H. Spencer Stud. SocioL (2882) 94 
I'he qualities which make him likely to be a long-liver. 

4 . b ollowed by after, before, ^eftfre, "[or, or since 
(advs., conjs., or preps.) : At, fiom. or to a point 
of time far distant from the time indicated. 

a 2300 Cursor Af. 5259 Sun i wend, lang si)jengan, 
wild beisles had )?e slain. Ibid. 25938 Him .. i sagh lang 
ar wit him in rutc. c 2423 Wyntoun Cron, iii. iii. 598 Scot- 
land was d3’S5aivar7a left And wast nere lyand lang tharc 
eft. ax4oo-$o Alexander S145 pare he lies with his ledis 
Jang or he foundes. 1470-85 Malori’ Arthur i. iii, Alle 
the estates were longe or day in the chirche for to praye. 
2513 More in Grafton Chroti. (1568) JI. 759 One Mistle* 
brooke long before morning came in great haste. 2523 Ld. 
Burners Proiss. I. vii. s Ihe kyng sawe his suster, uhom 
he l)ad nat sene long before. C2530 Tindale Prol. to 
Jonah (2552), Wycleffe preached repenfaunce vnto our 
lathers not longe sence. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 
26 b, And so not Jonge after they burned Luthers workes. 
<i264§» Drumm, or Hawth. Poems Wks. 12722) 25 The 
Jong-since dead from bursted graves arise. 1662 Stil- 
LiNCFL. Orig. Scur. iji. iv, § i If there were per.sons 
existent in the "World long before Adam was. a 2774 
Goldsm. Sttrv. Exp. Philos. (1776) I. 9 Wanting the basis 
of reason, the whole fabric has long since fallen to the 
ground. 2826 Southey Ess. (2832) I. 332 Th«» ought, long 
ere this, to have been prevented. 2845 M. Paitison Ess. 
(1889) I. 28 A prison .. the ruins of which long after re- 
mained on the left bank of the Seine. 2862 Ibid, 47 Pro- 
le.stant and peaceful times, long after London had cea>ed 
to fear a foreign foe. 2860 Reade Cloister ft H. xxx, He 
and 1 were born the same year, but he cut his teeth long 
before me. 18^ Swinburne Preset^ Potiry{i8^\) 269 
Such is life— as Mrs. Harris long since observed. 2897 
Outing (U.S.) XXX. 267/2 You are hemmed in on every 
side by the long-since past. 

6. The comparative is used (chiefly with quali- 
fying adv., as any, no, much, a little, etc.) in Ihe 
sense : After the point of time indicated by the 
context ( = L. amplius, F. plus with negative, G. 
mehr). No longer', not now as formerly. 

a 1300 Cursor Ai. 1300 To liue moght he na langar drei. 
1423 Jas. I KingisQ. xi, Vp I rase, no langer w.aJd I lye. 
1594 Shaks Rich. Ill, 1. iii. 157, I can no longer hold me 
patient. x662STiLLi.vcru Orig.Sacr. ii. vii. §7 'i here should 
a time come when the Ceremoniall Law should oblige no 
longer. 2766 Golds.'!. Vic. IV. xxviii, Happiness J fear is no 
longer reserved for me here. 2802 Halt cd I. 226, 1 could no 
longer dissemble with myself. 2894 Hall Caine Man.vman 
HI. xix. 290 There was no longer any room for doubt. 

6. Subjoined to expressions designating a period 
of time, with the sense ; Throughout the length of 
(the period specified). [Cf. G. sein leben lang.) 
fAlso rarely poet, in reversed order, as long the 
day (cf. long a day under i). 

c izw S. Eng. Leg. I. 264/122 Heore ^at was .swijje faste 
i-niatf; horuj al he gere longue. 2530 Tisvalz A nsau. .More 
IV. xi. Wks. (2573) 332 There were martyrs that sufTered 
mariyrdome for the name of Christ all the yeare long. 2368 
Grafton Citron. I. 269 He traveyled all night long to Win- 
chester warde, CX586 C'tess Pembroke Ps, lxxi. v, "Ihy 
graiious glory Wa.s my ditty long the day. 2590 Sfensck 
F. Q, 1. i. 32 The Sunne ibat measures heaven ail day long. 
a 2642 Bp. Mountacu Acts Mon. {1642) 47^ Without any 
change or alteration all the Subbath long. 2650 Irapp 
Comm. Nttm. xxiii. 10 Carnall men..li>e all their h''^®* 
long in Dalilah’.s lap, 2659 H. UV.sra.A'nc'C Alliance JJiZ’. 
OfKxi4 All Lent long., the very faithful 
cast upon their knees. 2720 T. Gordon Humourist *.• 5 
In Scotland, a Man must be all Sunday //Jr 

to the Kirk or his (Chamber. 2825 Thirlwall 
Accustomed to pass their nights the whole Vo»^re 

the onen air. 2849 Hklps Priends in C. 
out all day long with the sheep. 2875 Bro»m. dared 
Apol. 2064 While.. the lesson long, ^o learner 


to cross his legs, 2875 Jowett Plato {ed. a) H L 
to continue working all his 


I that and at no other. 


> continue working all his Hfc long at , dJcr-inoe L. 
t7. At or to a great or a specified distance l. 

space ; far. Ois. rari. 

c 2250 Gen. k- Ex. 24S5 So longe ne \tinarP Vern.MS. 

flum lurdon Sat he bcfi cumen. xj-- _ 


smyi 


1 lurdon dat he cxs^AHrlin issThei 


LONG*. 


416 


LONGAiq*, 


of speres half a myle longe, 1523 Berners tr. Froissart I. 
ix. 7 She . . rode to warde Heynaulie, and so long she rode 
that she came to Cambresys. 1532 in More ConfuU Barues 
vnr. M.'s IVks. (1557; 782/2 The church through oute all the 
wor'lde scattered farre and long. 1542 Lam. ^ Piteous Treat. 
in Hart. Misc. (1809) IV. 535 His gallyes. .were harboured 
fyue legges longe frome the sayde towne of Argiere. 15^ 
D. Rowland Lazarillo ir. (1672) R viij, All the way long did 
I nothing but think upon my good Gypseys. 

•j* 8. With a long step. Ohs. 

1705 Land. Gaz, No. 4116/4 Paces and gallops well, trots 
a litlle long. 

9 . Comb. When qualifying a ppl. adj. used attrib., 
the word, like most other advs., is commonly 
hyphened, forming innumerable quasi-compounds : 
as long-acaislomod^ •boi^ne^ ’■expected^ etc. Also 
Long-continued, Long-lasting, Long-living. 
a. With the sense ‘for a long time*. 

1540 CovEROALE Fruit/. Less. To Rdr. (1593I ?2b, After 
*longaccustomate doing of vertuous deeds. 1711 Shaftesd. 
Charac. (1737) II. 64 The abject and compliant state of 
■'long-accustom’d slaves. 1789 Cowper Annus Mirab, 47 
Our Queen’s *long-agitated breast. C1620 S. A. Gorges 
To the King\x\ Farr.S*, F. /as. I (1847) 3x5 Yet in my *long- 
borne zeale Time’s chaunge Can make no chaunge appearc. 
18x7 Lady ^^ORGAN France {iZiZ) I. 194 The sudden resur- 
rection of a *\ong-buried aristocracy. 1833 J. H. Newman 
Ariaus v ii. (1876) 381 That resurrection which now awaited 
the long-buried truths of the Gospel. 1725 Pope Odyss. 
XX. 400 The *long-contended prize. x858 Lightfoot Comm. 
Philipp. (1873) X99 The *long-delayed judgment of God, 
*570 J. Phillip Freudly Larnm in Farr S. P. Eliz. 
(1845) II. 526 And eke enioy, as wee doo wish, Our *long- 
desired masse. 1877 Bryant Odyss. v. 534 To thee, the long- 
desired, I come. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe 11. xxxiv.(is4i) 52 
These exercises, . . may put out of the body, all *long duryng 
sicknesses. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L, iv. iii, 307 As motion and 
long during action tyres The sinnowy vigour of the tra- 
uailer. 1567 Turderv. Ovids Epist, Qij, And all my wit is 
me bereft by *long enduring smart. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. Iv. Ixiii. 251 The long-enduring watcher. 1640 
Waller Sp. Ho. Com. 22 Apr., Wks. (X729) 406 A ‘long- 
establish’d government. 1837 Hr. Martineau Amer. 
III. X24 A long-established and verj’eminent lawyer of Bos- 
ton. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxit. 929 Their *Iong expected 
hopes were vtterlyforlorne. 1878 Bosw. Smith 302 

They. .balked theirRoman conquerors of their long-expected 
revenge. ? x6o5 Drayton Eelo^te r, xii, And that all-searching 
and impartial! Fate Shull take account of*Iong-forgotten dust. 
X725 Pope Odyss. xix. 191 Tears repeat their long-forgotten 
cour.se. 1593 Shaks. Liter. x8i6 Now he, .armed his *Iong- 
hid wits advisedly, 1843 Browning Return Drutes i. 22^ 
Tell them the ^long-kept secret. 1590 Spenser F. Q. t, lii, 
27 Ah my *long-lacked lord, Where have ye bene thus long 
out of my sight? x86o Posey Min. Propk. 483 He, the 
*long.longed for, the chosen of God. 1606 Day He 0/ Guts 
Diij.^Long lookt forcomesat last. 1848 Dickens I, 
Exulting in ihelong-looked-for event. 1738 Propertius 

xii. 83 To Chiron Phmnix owed bis *long-lost Sight. 1887 
Besant The World went, etc. xi.87The safe return of the long- 
lost sailor. 1760-72 H. Bkookr FoolofQual. (1809* IV. 136 
The images of his *long-parted friends. 1870 J, H. New- 
MAN Gram. Assent it. x. 481 During His ‘long-past .sojourn 
upon earth. 1792 Burke Corr. (1844) III. 388 The solid, 
permanent, ‘long-possessed property of the country, 1723 
Pope Odyss. iv. 9'Hcrmione. . Was sent to crown the ‘long- 
protracted joy. 17x3 — Hiad ii. 185 With *long-resound- 
ing Cries they urge the Train To fit the Ships, and launch 
into the Main. 1822 Scott Pirate v, The groans of the 
mountains, and the long-resounding shores. x8Sz H. Spencer 
Firsi Princ. ii. xvi. 5} 134 (1875) 373 Its ‘long-settled poli- 
tical organization, a 1649 Drum.m. of Hawth. Poems Wks. 
(1711) 9 With *long-shut eyes 1 shun the irksome light. 
X729 Law Serious C. 299 [He] triumphantly entered that 
*Iong-shut-up paradise. 2622 Poly-olb. ix.3ig Ere 

the Iberian Powers had toucht the ‘long-sought Bay. 1760- 
72 H. Brooke Fool ofQunt. (1809) IV. 74 My long-lost, my 
long-sought brother ! X643 MiLTONZ?/z/i?n:^ToParl.,To be ac- 
quitted from the‘long-.suIfer’d ungodly attribute of patroniz- 
ing Adultery. 1636 B.Jonson Discov.^Homeri U lysses^i&^o) 
03 Vlysses, in Homer, is made a ‘long thinking man, before 
hee speaks. 1671 Milton P. R. i. 59 We Must bide the 
stroke of that ‘long-threatened wound. 1760-72 H. Brooke 
Fool ofQnal. {1809) IV. 149 ‘Long-toiled mariners, whom 
storms have at length compelled to seek a final port. 1390 
Spenser F, Q. 1. iii. 21 That ‘long-wandring Grecke, That 
for bis love refused deitye. 1^3 Congreve in Drydeds 
Juvenal 11697) 293 The dry Embraces of ‘long-wedded 
Love. 1570 J. Phillip Freudly Larum in Farr S. P. Eiiz. 
(1845) II. 533 And keepe the cruell papists still From their 
‘longe-wished day. <2x649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems 
Wks (1711) 6 That day, long-wished day. 1748 ‘Anson's 
Voy. I. X. 107 We at Last discovered the long-wished for 
Island. 1837 Ruskin Pol. Econ. A rt 38 The ‘long- withheld 
sympathy is given at last. 

1 ). With the sense ‘lo or at a great distance*; in 
a few nonce-words, chiefly poet, as long-destroying^ 
-travelled^ wandered^ -withdrawing. 

1632 Lxthgow Trav.sw.yi^ Ourlong-xeaching Ordonance. 
<1x649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 2 The palm 
her love with long-stretch’d arms embraces. 1667 Milton 
P. L. XII. 313 Who shall., bring back Through the worlds 
■wilderness long wanderd man Safe to eternal Paradise of 
rest. x68i T. Fiatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 31 (1713) I. 
200 A sad Experiment I have made Of the long-reaching 
Arm of Kings. 17x3 Povr. Iliad viii. 265 They shake the 
brands, and threat With long-destroying flames the hostile 
fleet. 1728-46 Thomson Sprin^ 6 ^ O’er your hills and long- 
withdrawing vales, Let Autumn spread his treasures. 1870 
Hawthorne Eng. Noie-Bks. [1879) II. 23 He is a.. widely 
and long travelled man. 

Iiong \ Vq), Forms : i langian, 3-4 longen, 
3-6 longo, north, lang, (3 longy, 3, 6 longue, 4 
loungy, 5 lung, longyn), 3- long. [OE. langian 
= 0 S. /< 7 //^«impers.s=:sense 5 below(MDu./«;/,fF 7 i 
to be or seem long ; to ‘think long*, desire; to ex- 


tend, hold out, offer, 'Dw.langen to offer, present), 
OHG. langhi impers. = sense 5 (MHG., G. lattgen 
to reach, extend, suffice), ON. langa impers. and 
pers. to desire, long OTeut. *layg 6 jan,* laygi^jan 
f. *iaygo- Long 

•fl. i, intr. To grow longer; to lengthen, Obs'. 
€iocoSa.v. L'eechd. 111. 250 ponne se dag langa’5 Jjqnne 
gaiS seo sunne tiorSweard. 13.. K, Aiis. 139 Averil is 
nicory, and longith the day. ctyf^Song on Passion s in 
O. £. Misc. 197 Somer is comen. -Hs day biginniz to longe. 
1422 tr, Secreta Secret.^ Priv. Priv. 245 The dayes longyth 
fro cqititiocclutn forth, and the nyghtes shortith. 
f 2 . iratts. To lengthen, piolong. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Eccl. viii. 12 Be ther not good to the vn- 
pitouse, ne be ther aferr'longid the da^es of hym. 1422 
tr, SecreiaSecret.^Priv.Priv.^o2 Prayer longj'th a mannys 
lyue. ?« 1300 Roberd 0/ Cysille 32 in Hazl. E, P, P, I, 271 
Hys dwcllimge ihojt he there to longe. 

f 3 . To long away [used to tr. L. elongdre\ a. 
traits. To put lar away. b. intr. To depart. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Ps. Ixxxvii. 19 Thou longedest awei [V'ulg. 
elongasti] fro me frend and nejhebore. — Ecclns. xxxv, 
22 'I he Lord shal not longen awey IVulg. elongabit]. 

4 . trans. To cause to pass over a certain distance 
(see quots.). dial, 

1674 Ray S. fj E. C. Words 71 Long it hither l Reach it 
hither. Suffolk. <1x825 Forby Kof. to for- 

ward to a distance, from one hand to another, in succession. 

II. fS. with acciis. Afe longs {longelh): 

I have a yearning desire ; 1 long. Const, a/ter, or to 
withsb. orinf. Obs. {QS.io think long^ho^G a.^h.) 

F893 K. /Elfred Oros. 11. xi. § 1 pan us nu after swelcum 
lonj'ian mae^e svvelce |>a wteron. cxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 
149 Him wile sone longe bar after, c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 
199/14 Hire longitede with hire broker to speke.^ <1x300 
Cursor M. 2014Z Hir langed sarc hir sun cum to. a 1340 
Hampole Psalter cx.'itCvr.. 9 Vs langis eftire a thynge ofpe 
warld. 1406 Hocclevc La Male Regie 38 Me longed aftir 
nouelrie. 

6. To have a yearning desire ; to wish earnestly. 
Const, (pi after ^ occas. fal, f A?), or to with inf, 

(The only current sense.) + Also, to be restless 
or impatient till (something is attained). 

<1x300 Cursor M. 10548 tCott.) pan sal b^u find bln 
husband bar, b^t ^it has langed efier sarc. e X386-90 
Chaucer ProL 12 Thanne longen folk to goon on pilgrim- 
ages. C1470 Henry Wallace tti. 352 Rycht sar he lancyt 
the toune of Ayr to se. exsoo Melusme xix. 72 For 
therat I lang raoche. X509 Hawes Past, Pleas, xx'ix. 
(Percy Soc.) 138 You ktiowe well that some women do long 
After nyce thynges, be it ryght or wrong. X530 Palsgr. 
614/1, I longe, as a woman w’lth chylde longeth, or lusteih 
for a thynge that she wolde eate or drinkeof. <t XS84 Mont- 
gomerie Cherrie ff Sloe I langt in Luifiis bow to shute, 
1390 Marlowe Edw.lt^ ii. i. 82 Come, leade the w-ay, I 
long till I am there, i6xx Bible/*x. cxix. 40, 1 haue longed 
after thy precepts 1632 Lithcow Traxu x. 480 He longed 
for day, and it being come, .. bee quietly left hts Lodging. 
1667 Milton P. L. ix. 593 All other Beasts that saw, with 
like desire Longing and envying stood. x^38 Swift Pol. 
Coteversat. ii. X2^ But what if any of the Ladies should long ? 
Well, here take it, and the D — I do you good with it. 1786 
Mad. D’ Arulay Diary 8 Nov., Though she gave me a thou- 
sand small distresses,! longed to kiss her forevery one of them. 
x8x6 J. Wilson City of Plague 1. li. 51 As the cold grave 
that longeth for its coffin. 1855 Kingsley Heroes^ Theseus i. 
197 He longed to ask his mother the meaning of that stone. 
1853 Trollope Belton Est. xxviii. 338 ITiis man longed for 
her, — desired to call her his own, 1884 F. Temple Relat. 
/i!t'b^.^.S'ct.vuL(i885l239 Believers in all ages have longed 
for external support to their faith. 

t 7 . Const, an adv. or advb. phr. with a verb of 
motion implied ; To long to go. Obs, 
cx\'j$Lamb, Horn. 157 Him wile sone longe b^der^vard. 
<2x225 Eeg. Hath. 1915 Mi longcS heoimeward. 1297 R, 
Glouc. (Rolls) 3649 po b« hurde him longcde 
buder sore. CX400 Destr. Troy 2914 So longid this lady 
with lust to the temple. 1548 Hall Citron.^ Rich. Ill 27 
The man had an high harte and sore longed upwarde, not 
risyng yet so fast as he bad hoped, 
f 8. To grow weary. Sc. Obs. 

1606 Rollock I Thess. xxiiL 293 Let vs not wearie In 
doing good, and he ad<les to the promise, we shall reape the 
frutc of our good deeds in our owne tyme, if we long not, 
but goe for%vard ay to the end, 

IGong’ (Vq); arch. Also 3 norlh. lang, ff. 
lang^ long (not recorded in OE.),aphetic f. Old.gelang 
at hand, dependent on, Along ( = OHG.^//fl;;^, 
kalang akin). The simple vb. is now superseded in 
general use by the compound Belong zi.] 

1 . intr. To be appropriate (f occas. yZ^r) ; to 
pertain to (f rarely with simple dative) ; to refer 
or relate to ; to belong, as a member of a family or 
the like, a native, adherent, or dependent ; to be 
a part, appendage, or dependency. Now only poet, 
as a rare archaism (written ^long as if short for 
belong). 

?<2 1200 Charier Ed-w. Con/, in Kemble C<j<^. Dipl. (1846) 
IV. 215 AlleSalandiJelongen into SarebalaT^en Stowe. <11300 
Cursor M.zZoZ Hasbou her. .ani man. .to pe langarrtl.or hei 
or Liu. <M33o R. Brunne Chron. (1810' 82 Unto be Marche 
gan long an crle.Wolnot he bight, c 2386 Chaucer Miller's 
T. 23 HtK astrelabie longinge for hU Art. — Sgrls T. 8 
Hym lakked noght that longeth to a kyng. <z 1400 Pryvier 
(1801) 73 God to wham it longeth alone to haue mercy. 
c 1430 Lydc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 19 Withe ohserv- 
aunces longyng for a kyng. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls* V. 
277 A swj-n^erde longyngc to the kynge. ^1489 Caxton 
Faytes 0/ A. iv. x. 058 It is a tbinge wherof the knowledge 
longeth unto him. 1508 Dunbar Tua tnnriit iveinen 407 
For neuer I Ukit a Icid that langtt liil hts blude. 1508 


Fisher 7 Penii. Ps. xxxviii. Wks. (1876) 82 Yf the ihynze 
asked of almyghty god be longyngc and not contrary to iL 
soules helth. <21548 Hall Citron.^ Hen.W 70 
fraunchises lon^ng or dewe to them in all maner of phe^ 
2596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. iv. 6 With such austemie as 
longeth to a father. x6oo Holland Livyv. xxL 154 
hereto longeth a tale. 2603 Bacon Adv. Learn, il viil J ? 
(1873) 124 buch meciianique as longeth to the production of 
the natures afore rehearsed. 1647 H. Song c/ Soul 

II. i. II. xlvii. But that full grasp of vast Etemiiie 'Longs 
not to beings simply vegetive. 1630 Fuller Pisgah 
383 West-gate where Shuppim and Hosah were Porters. 
To them also longed the gate Shallecheth. 2868^0 Morris 
Earthly Par. 1. 240 He will give thee everything That 'longs 
unto the daughter of a King, 

f b. To concern (a person) ; hence, to be fit- 
ting, befit, beseem. Obs. 

7 a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1222 She dur.ste never se\-n 
ne do But that thing that hir longed to. £■2380 Wvcuf 
Sel. Whs. III. 146 Hit longis to knyghtis to deffende hom. 
2387 Trevisa Higden (Rollsi I. 237 In towne, as it longcs, 
pe osul twytereb mery songes. F1440 Cesta Rom. xxxvi. 
24q_ (Add. MS.) Alls loj’e and gladnesse, as longeth to a 
maiden for to have. 1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 5 That, 
bat longith not to be knowe. <2 x548 Hall Citron.^ Hen. V 
64 It longeth not to clerkes to intermele of them. 13^ tr. 
P, MartyPs Comm. Judges 211 b. That longeth to reasoa 
to seeke and search out. 

t 2 . (Const. tOy nntoi) To be the property or 
rightful possession of; = Belong v. 3. Obs. 

2389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) ri pe catel longynge to be com- 
panye. ^1450 St. Cuthberi (SnrteesJ 4818 The maners that 
to the bLschop langed. cxe,s<^ Merlin 140 All the londe that 
longeth to the crosvne. <2 2548 Hall Chron.y Hen, V 63 
Any hous or edefice or place of ground longyng to any of 
the .saied citezens. az<^$z Lfland Collect, I. 235 Fulco 
had robbid Ruyton a castle longging to Straunge. x6e8 
Day Law-Trickes v. (x88i) 79 Unto what great Prince, 
Christian or Pagan, longs this mansion? 

Long, obs. form of Lung ; aphetic f. Along. 
•long (lpB),t "longs forming advs. The 
earliest instance is eiidlongy from ON. endlang-r 
aclj., ‘extending from end to end*, ‘the whole 
length of*. The word is properly a compound of 
Long a. ; but in Eng. it was principally used as adv.‘, 
and developed the sense ‘end-wise’, ‘end foremost’, 
so that it became parallel in meaning to words like 
sideling, headling, hackling. The ending Hong thus 
came to be regarded as a variant of -lino suffix\ 
Hence, on the one hand, the occasional 14th c. form 
endelyng ioi endlong, and, on the other hand, the 
substiuuion of hcadlongis, sidelong^s,Jlatlong{s for 
the earlier headling{s, sideling(s,/atlwg(s, 
li IiOnga (Iprjga). APus. Also 7 longo. [It, 
a. med.L. longa (sc. nota), fern, of longtis long.] 
« Long sh. 4. 

F 1648-50 Brathwait Bamahees Jml. (1818) 181 Wat 
though brieves too be made longo's? 1733 in Chambers 
Cyct, Svpp. 2893 Shedlock tr. Riemann's Diet. 
Longa (^), the second longest note of mensurable music 
= i or i Maxima. 

Longable, obs. form of Land-gavel. 

2407 Water/. Aryh. in lot/i Rep, Hist. MSS, Conmu 
App. v. 329 The Kings chief rent called Longable, 

Longabo, longacion: see Longanon. 
t Long-acre. Ohs. Apparently a usual proper 
name for a long narrow field containing an acre. 
(Now preserved as the name of a well-known 
London street.) In quots. allusive = one’s estate 
or patrimony. 

2607 Middleton Trick to catch the Old One l i, But 
where’s Long-acre? in my vncle’s conscience, which is 3 
yeares voyage about. 1608 Yorksh. Trag. 1. ix, In a word, 
Sir, I have consumed all, played away long-acre. i659 
Lady Alimony 11. i. B 3 It will run like Quicksilver over 
all their Husbands Demains : and in very' short time make 
a quick dispatch of all his Long acre. 

Long-acTi*iiiinate, a. Bot. [f. L. long-us long 
•h Acuminate.] Having a long tapering point. 
2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 336 Salix /ragilis\ leaves 
lanceolate long-acuminate. 

Xjong80val, etc., var. or obs. ff. Longeval, etc. 
Long-ago. Attrib. nse of the advb. phrase 
long ago (see Ago) ; That has long gone by ; that 
belongs to the distant past. Also quasi-j^. and sh.^ 
the distant past or its events ; rarely in pi. 
a 2834 Coleridge in Blackw. Mag. CXXXI. (18S2) 216/3 

My long, long-ago tlieoryofvolilionasamodeofdouble-touch. 

2832 Longf. Gold. Leg. 1. Casih Yautsberg, The shapes of 
joyandwoe,The airy crowds of long-ago. 2862 A. A. Procter 
Leg. 4* Lyr. 205, I have buried grief and sorrow In the 
depths of Long-ago. 1872 Lever Ld. Kilgobbin ix. (1875) 
56 Desultory thoughts .. with ‘long-agoes'. 2B89 Chicago 
Adz’ance 24 Jan., A book, the long-ago gift of his_ dead 
mother. 2896 Hare Story 0/ my Life I. Pref. 6 Timc^ 
always apt to paint the long-ago in fresh colours. 2896 
Spectator 7 Mar. 338 In spite of his wide severance fro^^ 
the ways of that long-ago time. 2900 Palt MallMog. May 
77 The long-ago silk gown of a long-ago lady. 

Longan (Jp’ggan). AisoSlungung, 
lung-yen. [Chinese lung-yen, lit. ‘ dragon’s eye , 
f. dragon yen eye.] The fruit of an ever- 
green tree, Nephelittni Longanum, cultivated iu 
(ihina and the East Indies ; also, the tree itself. 

2732 S. Bakon Descript. Tonnueen in Chiirchills Yojr. 
III. 4 The fruit called Jean or Lungung (that is, Dragons 
eggs f«V3) by the Chinese. 2846 Lindley Feg. Kingi. 383 
Thus the Longan, the Litchi, and the Rambutan, fruits 
among the more delicious of the Indian archipelago, arc the 
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LONGEVAL, 


produce of diflerent species of NepheUum. 1869 I. Burns 
Li/e C. Burns xix. U870) 502 No house could be had 
for divine service, and they had to gather under the shade 
of a magnificent lung-yen iree. 1874 S. W, Williams Did. 
Chinese 567 Lwi^-yen^ the longan fruit {Ne^helium Lon^aii), 
Louganunity (l^<’j}gani*miti). Now rare ; 
formerly common in religious use. Also 5 -yte, 
6-jr -itie, -ye, [ad. lute L. longanimitat-em (oc- 
curring, e.g., in Vulg. 2 Pet. iii. 15), f. longanivius 
(see next), after Gr. p,aKpo6vfua. Cf. F. longani- 
Long-suffering; forbearance or patience 
(e.g. under provocation). (See also quot. 1656.) 

CX450 tr. De [nntatione i. xiii. 14 Thou shaft ouercome 
hem (temptacionsi better litel & litel by pacience & fonga- 
nimyte. 15s* Latimer Serm. Lincoln, viii. 131 Hys longa- 
nimity and long tarying for our amendment, a x6oo Hooker 
Serm. Bride Wks. 1888 HI. 614 In Isaac such simplicity, 
such longanimity in Jacob. 165* Howell Gira/fi's Rev. 
Naples It. 198 The staidnesse, longanimity and constancy 
of the Spaniard. 1656 Blount s.v., In Divinity 

it is thus defined; Longanimity is an unlired confidence of 
mind in expecting the good things of the life to come. 1682 
Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor, in. § i The Longanimity of God 
would no longer endure such vivacious abominations. 
1724 Warburton Tracts (1789) 14 Constancy is a Word too 
weak to express so extraordinary a Behaviour, ’twas Pa- 
tience, *t\vas Longanimity, 1813 5 Iar. Edgeworth Patron, 
(18^2) III. xxxviii. 71 The same penetration, the same 
longanimity, which enabled him to govern the affairs of 
a great nation, gave him a foresight for his own happiness, 
xW8 E. Edwards Ralegh I, xi. 217 In true generosity of 
soul^ he [Essex] was as little a match for Ralegh as in longa- 
nimity. xSpojy^c/nr/jjrxi Jan., His longanimity under the 
foolishness of the young woman is really marvellous. 

% erron. Length (of time) ; also, prolixity. 

1607 [see Loncinquity 2, quot. 1658]. 1854 Lowell Cant- 
bridge 30 Vrs. Ago Pr. Wks. 1890 I. 83 He is expected to 
ask a blessing and return thanks at the dinner, a function 
which he performs with centenarian longanimity, as if he 
reckoned the ordinary life of man to be fivescore years. 
x86x — Biglaio P. Ser. 11. 1. Poet. Wks. 1890 II. ai6 A cata- 
logue . .emulous in longanimity of Homer's list of ships. 

3 CiOXlgaimuotLS (Ipggce'nimas), a. rare. [f. L. 
longamvi-us (f. iong-tts Long -f- animus mind, after 
Gr. ^aKp69vpot) + -ous.] Long-suffering ; endur- 
ing, patient. 

X620 C. Rawlinson Confess. Si. Augustine 45 Thou seest 
these thinges, O l^rd, and thou boldest thy peace, being 
longanimous, and full of mercy, and truth. 1349 Lowell 
Biglmu P. Ser. i. Introd., Poet. Wks. 1890 II. 35 The present 
Yankee, full of shifts . . longanimous, good at patching. 

t ZiO'ngailOll. dVed. Obs. Also 5 langaon, 6 
longanum, 6 -7 longaon, 8 longano(n, longabo ; 
also 6 corruptly longaoion, -ation. [Late L. 
hngano{itf -gabo^ -gavOf -gao.] The rectum. 

CX400 Lan/ranc’s Ctriirg. x68 And aftir bis gutt [colon] 
comeb langaon, & is eende of alle. 1547 Boordb Brev. 
Health xxv, The longation which is the ars gut. Ibid. 
ccclxiv, They [the wormes] be in a ^tte named the longa- 
cion. 1548 VicARY Anat. viii, 66 The syxte and last is 
called Rectum or Longaon. 1597 A, M. tr, Guillemeads 
Fr. Chirurg. 2 b '2 The gutte Beon .. and the Longanum, 
x6ox Holland Pliny I. 343 Those creatures . . whose meat 
passes immedlatly .. into the straight gut Longaon, or the 
Tiwill. 1706 Phillips^ (ed. Kersey), Lougano, Louganon^ 
or Longeibo^ the Straight Gut, in the Fundament. [In 
Bailey, Mayne Expos. Lex.^ Syd. Soc. Lexi\ 

Longart, variant of Lonqohabd Sc. Obs, 


tXonga'tion, Obs. [ad.med.L.*Aj«^«/w?-^;//, 
11 . of action f. longdre to prolong, f. longtts Long a."] 

1. Lengthening, elongation. 

*597 A. M. tr. Guillentean's Fr. Chimrg. 38/x Strippe 
the skinne and the muscles, as well for the longation of the 
skinne, as lengtheninge of the Vaynes and Arteryes. 

2 . The longer process for transmuting metals. 

X584 R. Scot Diseov. If^itchcr. xiv. v. (1886) 301 In this 

art [Alcumystrie] there are two waies, the one called longa- 
tion, the other curtation. x6o6 N. Breton Sir P. Sydney's 
Ourdnici Kab, With great expence and longation, Must 
come this metals alter.'vtion. 167X H.- M. tr. Erasnt, Colloq, 
2^ Longation, and.. Curtation, 

XiOTjgation, corrupt form of Longanon. 
t Longayne. Obs. rare~'^. [a, OF. longayne^ 
longaigne. latrina, filthy place.] A filthy place. 

X340 Ayenb. 212 Me ssel bidde ine oneste sledes na^t ine 
longaynes ase dob be ypocrites. [An odd misapprehension 
of ihe point of Matt. vi. 5.] 

3jO'ng-*beard. 

1 . A man with a long beard. 

1786 tr, Bech/orgs Vathek (1B83) 128 Loud must have 
been the sound of the tymbals to overpower the blubbering 
of the Emir and his longbeards. 

*^1 b. A pseudo-elymol. rendering of Lombabd. 
X647-8 CoTTERELL DaviltCs Hist. Fr. (1678) 3 Famous in- 
cursions of the Longbeards. xSSp [see LoncobardiakJ. 

2 . An epiphytic plant, Tillandsia stsneoides^ 
found in the forests of the southern United Stales : 
also called long-vtoss^ Spanish moss. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Long-heard, a name for a 
kind of moss or epiphyte brought down the Mississippi. 
x866 In Treas. Bot. 

3 . A bellarmine. 

1878 Jewitt Ceramic Art Gt, Brit. 1. 92 The Bellarmine, 
or Grey Beard, or Long Beard, as it was commonly called. 

^O’ng-boat. The largest boat belonging to a 
sailing vessel. 

^1315 Cache LorclVs B, xz Some y« longe bote dyde 
launce. 1578 in G. T. C\a.Tke Carix uiamorgan (1890) II. 
348 And that the.. Greene Dragon sent certaine in her 
longe Mate and prayed the said Rich, to come abourde 
her who so did in the said longe boate. 1593 Shaks. 


2 Hen. yis IV. i. 68 Contiey him hence, and on our long 
boats side, Strike off his head. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. 
Yug. Seamen 3 The Boteswaine..his Mate (is to bauej the 
command of the long boate, for the setting forth of Anchors. 
1694 tr. Milton s Lett. State\b\c&.\^yi VIII. 410 Our Long- 
boats sent to take in fresh Water, were assail'd in the Port. 
1702 Eng. Theophmst. X30 When they find themselves sink- 
ing they save themselves in the long-boat. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1780) F 4, The largest .boat that usually 
accompanies a snip is the long-boat,.. which is generally 
furnished \vith a mast and sails. 18x4 Scott lYav. lix, The 
vessel is going to pieces, and it is full lime for all who can, 
to get into the long-boat and leave her- 1840 R. H. Dana 
Be/. Mast xiv. 33 All hands are sent ashore with an officer 
in the^ Iong-boat._ *867 Smyth Saitods IVord-hk., Lang 
Boat, is carvel-built, full, flat, and high. 

Long-bow (V'^bau). [See Bow 1 4.] 

1 . The name given to the bow drawn by hand and 
discharging a long feathered arrow (and so distin- 
guished from Cross-bow'), the national arm of 
England from the 14th c. till the introduction of 
firearms, f occas. A soldier armed with a long-bow. 

2500 Robin Hood (Rttson) it. xx. 75 With a long bow they 
shot a fat doe. cisix \st Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 
^/2, .xv. M. longe bowes and .xl. M. othere men. 1530 
Palsgr. 240/2 Long bowe, arc. 1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. 
Cone. lYenpons 38 The excellencie of our I^ng-bowes and 
Archers. 1598 Hakluyt 1. 63 They. .must, .discharge 
at the enemie with long boTves and cros-bowes- 2630^ R. 
yohnsons Ringd.^'Comtnio. 11. x86Thelong Bow (theancient 
glory of our English service). x8ox Strutt Sports 4 Fast. 
II. i. 46 The long-bow, so called, to distinguish it from the 
arbaUst, or cross-bow. 2820 Scott Abbot iv, Shooting with 
hand-gun, cross-bow, or long-bow. x868 Miss Yonce Cameos 

I. xxxix, 334 The fata! power of the English long-bow was 
. . well known to the Scots. 

2 . Phr. To draw or pull the (or ct) long-how, 
occas. to draw with the long-bow i to make exag- 
gerated statements {coiioq.). 

x668 R.^ L’Estrance Vis. QueiK (cd, 3) 8 There came to us 
several Tradesmen; the first of them a Poor Rogue that 
made profession of drawing the long Bow. 1809 Malkin 
Gil Bias I. V. P 4 My grandfather set me the example of 
drawing the long bow. 2823 Byron yuan viii. cxxxviii, 
1 have drawn much less with a long bow Than my fore- 
runners. 1824 Ibid. XVI. i, At speaking truth perhaps they 
are less clever, But draw the long bow better now than ever. 
i860 Thackeray Level n, I dare say 1 drew a number of 
long bows about her. x8^ Inclis Tent Li/e Tigerland 97 
Critics, who have twitted me with ‘drawing the Tong bow . 

3 . attrib. ; + long-bow naan (see sense 3). 

1678 Ray Prov, (ed. 2) 89 A Lier..He*s a long-bow-man. 
1694 Motteu.y Rabelais v. xxx. 153 Tho* ’twere ^lian that 
Long-Bow-man that told you so, never believe him, 

Iiong-Tireathed ^breft), a. [See Breathed 
II. J Long of bre.Tth. /«V. and^^. 

1568 Grafton Chron. \. 232 His knightcs were leane, pale, 
and long brethed, so that they might endure to fijght Jong. 
a 1628 F. Grevil Sidney iv. (1652) 49 To negotiate witli 
that long-breathed ^01100 [the Germans) proves commonly 
a work in steel, where many stroaks hardly leave any print. 
2694 F. Bragoe Disc. Parables xiii. 435 Whole armies of 
words, and legions of long-breath'd petitions. x8x6, 

[see Brcatheo///. a. 6J. 1878 O. W. Holmes Motley i. 8 
The long-breathed tenacity of purpose, which in after years 
gave effect to his brilliant mental endowments. 

Lon^ cloth, lO'U^-cloth. A kind of cotton 
cloth or calico manutactured in long pieces; esp. 
cloth of this kind made in India. 

*545 Rates Cuslom-ho. diij. One long cloth makyth one 
shorte cloth and .vii. yardes. 1622 Malynes Anc. Lau>- 
Jiferc/t. $7 An allowance or abatement for Draped, Dressed, 
Rowed, and Sheared Clothes, which is fiue Tt in a Long- 
cloth, and foure It in a Broaa-cloth. 1670 Let. 9 Nov, in 
Notes 4 Extr. Govt. Rec. Fort St. George No. i. (rS/i) 2 
We have continued to supply you with the great stock, .in 
reguard ye Dutch do so fully lall in with the Calicoe trade 
that they had the last year 50,000 pieces of Long-cloth. 1696 

J. F. Merchant's lYaredw. 26. 1720 Land. Gaz. No, 

A Parcel of long Cloalhs white, xjzz C. K\hg Brit. Merch. 
I. 313 The Long-CIolhs exported in ih.it Year make 10,000 
of the Pieces. 2852 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1195 Samples 
of thick calicoes (called long cloths and Wjgans) woven by 
hand. 2864 J. S. Buckle Manu/.CornPend. p. ix, 39 inches 
wide Long Cloth, 36 yards long. 2882 Floyer Unexf>l, 
Baluchistan 46 Long cloths from Dizzak are much prized. 
1898 Globe 28 Oct. 1/5 Long-cloth I What you make night- 
gowns of ! 

Long coat, lo*ng-COat. a. A coat reaching 
to the ancles; also in pi. long-clothes) the 
garments of a baby in arms. Also attrib. b. One 
who wears a long coat. 

2603 Dekkeu Grissil 11. 1. /Shaks. Soc.) 18 Yet he doth but 
as many of his brother knight.s do, keep an ordinary table 
for him and his long coat follower. That long coat makes 
the master a little king, 2614 R. Tailor Hog hath 
lost his Pearl iii, E 2 He laugh shalt see enough, and 
thou shalt weepe Softly,^ good long coaie, softly. 2614 
B. JONSON Barth. Fairs, i, And where hee spi’d a Parrat, or 
a Monkey, there hee was pitch'd, with all the Httle-long-coats 
about him male and female. 2625 — Staple of Nesvs iii. i, 
A Cabal, .set out by Archie, Or some such head, of whose 
long coat they haue heard, And, being black, desire it. 2667 
Evelyn Diary 39 Jan., Not as 13 years old. He was 
newly out of long coates. 1840 Thackeray Catherine vii, 
RIaster Thomas Billings ..was in his long-coats fearfully 
passionate. 

Lon^-conti'imed, a. [Long cefe.] Continued 
or that has continued for a long period or space. 

2478 IVill R. Vemeyxa Vemey Papers{\%yid 28, 1 biqueth 
to Alice Welhcrhede, my long-continued seruaunt, xLr. 
1570 T. Norton Nosvels Cateck. (2853) 232 Long-continued 
age in such a miserable and wicked life. iS96DRAYTONZr,^, 
Roht. Norm.cxxW, But nowto end thb long-continued Strife. 
2725 Pope Odyss. vii. 227 Day following day, a long<oD- 


tmued feast. Ibid. xni. 233 Long-continu’d ways, and wind- 
ing floods. 1876 Bristowe Th. 4- Pract. Med. (1878) 667 
Worn out bj' .. long-continued pain. 

Longdebefe, -bieffe, var. Langue de bceuf. 

1472-3 Rolls 0/ Parli, VI. 51/2 Bowes, Arrowes and Long- 
debiefles. 

. Long-drawn, a. 

1 . Prolonged to a great or inordinate lenglh. 
Also long-drawn-out. 

^ [1632 Milton L* Allegro 340 In notes, with many a wind- 
ing bout Of hacked sweetnes long drawn out.] 1646 Cra- 
snAW Delights Muses (1652) 88 Now negligently rash He 
throws his arm, and with a long-drawn dash Blends all 
together. 2770 Goldsm. Des. Fill. 317 While the proud 
their long-dniwn pomps display. 2832 Tennyson Lady 0/ 
Shalott iv. 28 A longdrawn carol, mournful, holy. 2842 
MANNiNC^'rr'w/. (1848J 1. 13S Long-drawn schemes of action. 
x85_i H. Melville IVhale x. 54 A long-drawn, gurgling 
whistle. 2883 Stevenson Treas. Isl. iii. xiv, Far away out 
in the marsh there aroseone horrid, long-drawn scre-am. i8gi 
T. R. Lounsbury Stud. Chaucer HI. viii. 331 The long- 
drawn-out romances which had been the favorites of the 
generations preceding his own [sc. Fielding’.sJ. 2897 Sir E. 
Wood Achievem. Cavalry ii. 20 The long-dravm-out battle 
[Marengo], which lasted over fourteen hours. 

2 . Having great longitudinal extension. Chiefly 


poet, 

2750 Gray Elegy 39 The long-drawn Isle and fretted 
Vault. 1804 J. GRAHAME3'i2^3n//i 69 The long-drawn aisles, 
At every close, the lingering strain prolong. 2852 RIrs. 
Browning Casa. Guidi IF. ir, 299 The long-drawn street. 
2872 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixiv, 333 Trail j-e a long-drawn 
thread and run with destiny, spindles. 2888 Inglis Tent 
Life Tigerland 282 A long-drawn, thin echelon. 

Xionge, obs. form of Long, Lung. 

IiOnge,obs. f. Lunge ran LvyGEsb.^,zt.^ 

Long-eared, a. 

1 . Having long eare; nsed s/^c. in the names of 
some animals. 

1592 Percivall Sp. Diet., Orejudp, long eared. 1646 G. 
Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 I. 60 With long-eard Caps, and 
Bells to make apoise. 2752 J. Hill // ix/ Animals 
long-eared, Syrian Go.it. iBoyHoMEin/’/izV.J'rir^-r.XCVII. 
176 The stomach of the Jong-eared bat. 2831 A. VVilson & 
Bonaparte Amer. Ornith, I, 104 The long-eared owl is 
fourteen inches and a halflong. tZt .Cassells Nat.Hist.W. 
96 The Long-eared Fox (Megalotis). 

2 . In allusion to the ass's ears : Asinine. 

1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 340 They are counted long eared 
which delight in them. 2789 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Sub/ 
/or Paint, iii, And like some long-ear’d creatures, bray 
‘what art?’ 1850 Carlyle Latier-ci, Pamph. i. 12 You are 
fallen in an evil, heavy-laden, long-eared age. 2901 Scots- 
man 3 Oct. 4/2 'The feeling of weariness with the war .. is 
getting the belter of the long-eared multitude. 

LoDgebeff, obs. van Langue de b(euf. 

c 1430 Two Cookery-hks. 5. 

Longed (Jrr)d)i pph /?. [fi Long v. + -soi.] 
Earnestly desired. Now always longed-for \ for- 
merly also {poet.) withoDt the adv., as If from a 
transitive rise of the vb. 

2S*6 Tindale Phil. Iv. i, Brethren dearly beloved and 
longed for. a 2592 H, Smith 6.ytfr/;A(26i8i C7b,May not the 
fastned Ship in a strange Land desire to bee loosed, to hasten 
to his longed for Port at home? 2595 Shaks. yonn iv. ii. 8 
Fresh expectation troubled not the Land With any long'd 
for change, or better State. 1601 Breton Longing Blessed 
Heart ((Jrosart) 10/2 She went all weeping. .And would not 
cease vnlill her loue might haue Her longed fruite. 2722 
Ramsay Content 206 Our long’d-for bH>;s. exBoo H. K. 
VlunzPoems (1830)134, I. .will smile With joy that I h.'ive 
got my long’d release. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. IV. Ji. 
39 The longed-for mother. 2898 W. K. Johnson Terra 
Tenehr. lao She sees the longed-for strand. 

t Longee. Obs. = Lunge sb. • 

167B Butler Hnd. in. i, 259 After Longees Of humble, 
and submissive Congees. 0:1680 — (1759' II. 92 

When he accosts a Lady, he stamps with his Foot, like a 
French Fencer, and makes a Longee at her. 

Iiongee, obs. form of Lungi Anglo-Indian, 
LoDgen, obs. pi. form of Lung. 

Longer sb.^ [f. Long v. + -eu i.] One 

who longs. 

1435 Mizyn Fire o/Lor’e(tZQ6)‘;S Meditacion of Jje longar 
to his lufe & forsakynge of felyschip. 1622 T. Scott Beig, 
Pismire xo Surely he is a longer, that is never satisfied. 

Longer (Ip rjg^i), sbi^ Naut. ^ Oi.Y , longueur 
length.] a. A row of casks stored next to the keel- 
son. Also//, b. ‘ The fore and aft space allotted 
to a hammock* (Smyth Sailors IVora-hh, 1867). 

*73® Capt. W. Wriglesworth MS. Log-bk. c/ the Lyell 
22 jfune, Yesterday, .sent the Long Boat for Water, and 
stowed a Longerof emty Butts. 1841 Vasa Seaman’s Man. 
Gloss., Longers, the longest casks, stowed next the keelson. 

+Lo*nger, v. Obs. intr. to linger. 

2576-87 Turberv. Trag. Tales vii, 97 My absence ^ the 
cause of care. Thou docst accuse thy friend Of longring. 
Iiongesought, var. Longsought. Obs. 
Longethebeve, var. Langue de b/euf Obs. 

248s Rolls o/Parlt. VI. 295/1 Bow, Arrows, Spearcs, 
and Longetbebeves. _ „ . rr t 

Longeval, longeeval (Ipnd^rval), o. i • 

long^-us Longetoos + -al.] Long-lived, I ng- 

1597 A. M. tr. GmlUmiau, BowIak 

valle or lonsecontinninge Dysenleoe. j. 

iHd. Ded. ij, Th. omnipotent end Men. 

the CaeleAlialle influence r J7M ^'.'“proj/wks. 17,1 II. 
Man. ScnUmts, Ess. of those pnmilive 

5,6 What prodigies may ,”„Vere. n-ho first taught 

Longievai and Antediluvian man „8„, „ 
sciences to the world? iBS® 
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Did man’s daily bread grow on longmval trees, like acorns. 
1871 J. Phillips Gcol. Oxford 249 Bones.. quietly reposing 
in their * longsval ’ graves. 

tLonge*ve,long»ve,a^. Obs, [ad.L./<7«^- 

us Longevous.] =prec. 

*^ 73"4 Grew Vegeta Trunks iii, § 15 According as the Tree 
is le<;s or more Longxve. 1678 Cudworth Intetl. Syst. i. iv. 

§ 18. 345 Demons having Bodies as well as men, (though of a 
different kind from them and much more longeve). 

longevity (Ipnd/^C'vIti). Also 7 -sevitie, 
-evitie, 7-8 -eevity, 8 -ivity. [ad. L. lottgivvi- 
mem, f. lottgxv-us Longevous. Cf. F, loug^ife.'] 
Long life ; long duration of existence. 

1615 A. Stafford Heav. Dogge 105 He beleeued the longe- 
uity of the soule, and not the eternity. 1621 S.‘ Ward 
Life Faithxiiu loo The longasuity of those that liued before 
the Floud. 1692 Bentley Boyle Serm. iii. 90 He hath not 
extended the period of our Lives to the Longevity of the 
Antediluvians. 1751 Johnson No. 169 fi Animals 

generally exceed each other in longevity, in proportion to the 
time between their conception and their birth. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess. IVa.'ers III. 45 'I'he town is. .remarkable for the health 
and longasvity of its inhabitants. 1813 Bingley Anim. 
Biog. (ed. 4) I. 40 The longevity of fish is far superior to 
that of other creatures. 1862 LvttoN4SV>*, Story I. i8o Is 
it a sign of longevity when a man look-^ much younger than 
he is? 1873 Hamf.uton Intell.Life 1, vii. (1875) 41 Young 
men are careless of longevity. 

longevous, -SBVOUS (lpnd.:;z'v3s),£i. Now rare, 
[f. L. Tongxv-iis, f. iong-iis Long a. + xv-um age.] 
Long-lived ; living or having lived to a gieat age. 

x68o Aubrey Let. in Lives (1813) 11 . 198, I come of a 
longevous race. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr, Mor, iii. § i 
The . . Element of Water .. so shut up the first Windows of 
Time, leaving no Histories of those longevous generations. 
1699 Evelyn Acetaria i;|8 The longaevous Elephant, s’jqx 
Grew Cosm. Sacra iv. viii. 263 Cedar wood .. is longevous, 
and an Evergreen. 1^68-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. '1834) I. 301 
The longevous antediluvian. x86o Reade Cloister fi, 
IV. 432 Eli and Catherine lived to a great age. Giles also 
was^ iongasvous. 1878 Stevenson Inland Foy. 198 He 
begins to feel dignified and longaevous like a tree. 

Longewoo, var, Lunq-woe Ods. 
liO’nrfal, a.l dial. [f. Long a. + -FUL.] Long. 

1798 J. JEFFF.RSON Let, fo Bez>, y. Boucher 19 Mar. (MS.), 
A longful time, is a curious kind of Hampshire Paragoge— 
for a long time. niSzs Forby Foe. E. Anglia) Lon^ul, 
vei-y long; full long.^ i 85 o Readf. Cloister H, IV7x79 
Bless you, they left this a longful while ago. 

IiO'ngful, a .2 dial. [f. Long:;.' + FUL.] Long- 
ing. (See Kng. Dial. Diet.) 
l 40 ngfally(l{>‘gfuU), adv. rare. [f. Longful 
a .2 + -LY 2.] With longing looks, longingly. 

1849 Mitchell Battle Snnwter(iZi2) 251 The idle gardens 
lean upon the marble.topped tables . . looking longfully at 
the passers*by. 1862 Mayiiew Dogs 107 They will eat 
greedily what they do not want if the cat looks longfully at 
that . . which no coaxing could induce them to swallow. 

IiO'Ug-liaild, lo'nghaxid. Handwriting of 
the ordinary character (in which words are written 
in full), as dislingnished from shorthand. 

1666 Pepys Diary 17 Nov., So as I can read it (a short- 
hand memorandum] to-morrow to Sir W. Coventry, and 
then come home, and Hewer read it to me while I take it 
in long-hand, X712 F. 1 . Shorthand Even in Long-Hand 
oftentimes equivocal abbreviations are often written. 1864 
Social Set, Rev, 224 ^lany years must necessarily elapse 
before phonography will entirely supersede tlie longhand 
now in use. x8^ Times (weekly cd.) 7 Dec, 20/3 Did you 
take notes in longhand of the speeches? 

attrib, 1884 l.a 7 tj Times 24 Alay 55/2 There are obvious 
reasons why a longhand note cannot always he relied upon 
to contain every material point in the evidence. 1897 
Westm. Gaz. 22 Jan. 7/1 Sir Isaac Pitman’s efforts in the 
cause of the reform of longhand spelling, 

Iionghe, obs. f. Lung; var. Lunyie (loin), Obs, 
Long Lead. [f-LoNGtr.] 
i* 1 , nonce-use. One who wears his hair long ; 
opposed to Roundhead. Obs, 

1642 Uitle) Description of Round-Heads and Long Heads. 
2 . One who has a skull of more than average 
length; in mod, scientific language spec, one the 
breadth of whose head is less than four-fifths of its 
length ; a dolichocephalic person. 

1630 Bulwer Anihropomet. 2 There were found many 
Iklacrocepliali among them, that is, such Long-head.s as no 
other Nation had the like. 1704 Swift Mech, Operat. Spirit 
Misc. (1711) 282 Hippocrates tells us that among our An- 
cestors the Scythians there w.as a Nation, called Longheads. 
X890 Hu.xley in \<)th Cent. Nov. 7*7 llie tali blond long- 
heads practicaljy disappear. 1900 Daily Ncivs 31 July 6/5 
The wandering's of the long heads over the Western hemi- 
sphere are traced by their monuments. 

Long-lieaded, a. 

1 . Having a long head : a. of persons, dolicho- 
cephalic ; b. of things. 

1875 Darwin Inseetiv. Plants ii. 24, I experimented on 
botn the oval and long-headed glands. x8S8 Pall Mall G. 
13 Sept. 11/2 The men, who are wont to claim superior 
business cunning, are literally more long-headed (‘ dolicho- 
cephalic ’J. 1890 Huxi.KYtn \K)ih Cent. Nov. 757 People who 
are as regularly broad-headed as the Swedes and Germans 
are long-headed. 1900 Daily Pieros 31 July 6/5 The long- 
headed Neolithic man. 

2 . Of great riiscemment or foresight; discerning, 
shrewd, far-seeing. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crerv, Long-headed, wise, of 
gr^t reach and foresight. 171X Steele Sped. No. 52 F 3 
Being a Icng-headed Gentlewoman, I am apt to im.Tgine 
she has some fiirther De.sign than vou have yet penetrated. 
X721 Amherst Terrx Fil. x. 49 The heads of colleges, d’ye 
see, being, most of them, long-headed men, argue logically 


upon this point X735 pycnc & Pardon Diet., Long- 
headed, cunning, subtle, wise, artful. 18x5 Mad. D’Arblay 
Diary (1876) IV. 30X Madame .. was a woman that the 
Scotch would call long-headed. 1840 Dickens OldC.Shop 
Ixvi, Men of the world, long-beaded customers, knowing 
dogs. 1864 Lowell McClellanor Lincoln ? Pr. Wks. (1890) 
V. 173 Mr. Lincoln is a long-headed and long-purposed man. 
Hence Iiou^hea dedncss. 

1863 Lytton Qaxtoniana I. xi. 188 The practical long- 
headedness, the ready adaptation of shrewd wtt to immediate 
circumstance, x866 Lowkll Srvinhume's Trag, Pr. Wks. 
(i8go) II. 128 XJlj'sscs was the type of long-headednes.s. 1880 
Dawkins Early Man in Brit.\x,yi/L The Iberic element 
in the population of Spain has mainly contributed to the 
long-headedness of the modem Spaniard. 

Xiongi, obs. form of Lunoi. 

£ongi* (Ip’nd^i), comb, form of L./i77/^/.7Long, 
in many scientific terms : ^onglcan’dal, -cau’date 
adjs, [L. cauda tail], long-tailed (Mayne Expos, 
Lex, 1856). £ougicanline (-kj’bin) a, [Gr. 
/rauXoy stem], long-stemmed {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1889). 
tongficoUous (-kpdas) a, [L. collum neck], Bot, 
‘ applied to mosses that have urns in the lorm of 
a very elongated pear*; But, ‘ having the neck or 
the corselet long * {ibidl), IiO*nglcone a. Conch, 
[Cone], having a long cone, said of certain cephalo- 
pods ; also as sb. Iiongilabrons (-1^ ^'bros) a. 
[Labrusi], having a long labnim, as some Hemi- 
ptera ^Mayne). i'liongila'teTal a, [Lateral], 
long-sided ; of the form of a long parallelogram. 
Iiongili*ngual a, Zool, [Lingual], having a long 
tongue {Cent. Diet'), Ijongipalp (Ip nd5ipD£lp) 
sb, and a. Zool, [Palp], sb, one of the Longipalpi, 
a group of beetles having long maxillary feelers 
(Brancle AV/., etc. 1842); adj, pertaining to 
the Longipalpi (Cassell 1 884). So Iiongipa*lpate, 
-pa'lpouBiXi^V., having long palps {Syd Soc. Lex,). 
Iiongipedate (Ipn^i'pfdA), liongipede (-pfd) ac^'s, 
[L. peSf pedis foot], long-footed {Syd, Soc. Lex.). 
Iiongipennate (-pc*n<?t) a, Ornith, [Pennate] « 
next (Ogil vie, .?/////. i855).Iiongipennine(-pe*nin) 
a. Ornith. [mod.L. Longipennes\ L. penna wing], 
long-winged; pertaini.ig to the Longipennes or 
long-winged natatorial birds {Cent, Diet.), Iiongi- 
roster (-rp’stsi) Omitk. [mod.L. Longirostres ; L. 
rostrum beak], one of the Longirostres^ a family of 
wading birds distinguished by the lengih and tenuity 
of the bill (Brande /)«■/. .SW., etc. 1843). Xiongi- 
ro‘stral<7, [see prec.], pertaining to or resembling 
the Longirostres ; also Iiongiro’strate a,, in some 
sense (Mayne). Longisect (Ip'nd^isekt) v. [L. 
seel-, seedre to cut], to bisect lengthwise and hori- 
zontally (^Ceni, Diet.). l.ongise'ction [Section], 
longitudinal division of the body in a plane parallel 
with the axis and at right angles to the meson {ibid ), 
Iiongita'rsal a, [Tarsal], having a long tarsus 
{Syd, Soc, Lex,), 

1884 Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. XXII, 275 Kionoceras, 
nobis, includes the *Ioi)gicones in which the longitudinal 
ridges are more prominent than the transverse striae or 
ridges. /^rV. 276 All those longicone species. X658 Sir T. 
Browne Gat'd. Cynts L 37 The decussis is made within a 
*Iongilateral square, with oppositean^les. Jbid.Xx. 44 Nineveh 
. . was of a longilateral figure. 1855 Ocilvie, SuppL, *Longi- 
rostral. 1890 Goues Field ff Gen, Omit hoi. 11. X49'lhe long!- 
rostral (type),, .best exhibited tn the great snipe family, 
JiOngicorn (lp*nd3ikpjn), a. and sb. Zool. [ad. 
mod.L. longicomis, f. L. long-us Long a. -f cornu 
horn,] vt^adj. PertainingtotheZx^/it^rV^r/wor Longi- 
eornia, a group of coleopterous beetles having very 
long filiform antennae, "b. sb. A beetle of this group. 

1848 Craig, Longicomes, Longecoms. 1853 Ocilvie, 
Suppl., pertaining to the Jongicornes. 1856 

Bates in Zoologist XV. 5659 You take a dozen Longicoms 
one day, and they are sure to be of eight or ten distinct 
species, 1874 Wood Nat Hist. 675 We’ now corns to 
the Longicorn Beetles. ,1882 Garden 27 May 370/2 The 
common Longicorn Pine borer (Monohatumns confuscr\. 
1897 Mary Kingsley IK Africa 585 There were quantities 
of large longicorn beetles about during the night. 

Longie Sc. Also lungie, lungy. fad. 

Norw, dial, lomgivie, f, lorn Loom The 

guillemot, Lomvia troile. 

x8o2 G. Montagu Ornith. Diet. (1833) 54 S* Edmon- 
STON Zetland II. 276 Longte, , . Guillemot, Foolish Guille- 
mot, Sea Hen.^ x8x6 .Scott Antiq. vii, Mony a . lungie’s 
nest hae I harried up amang lhae very black rocks, 

liongiloquence (Ipnd^id^Wcw/nsl. rare, [f. L. 
long’us Long a. + loquentia speaking.] Speak- 
ing at great lenqth. 

1836 CocKDURN yrnl. 1 . 114 The quantity they have to get 
through, .makes loiigiloquence impossible. XS87 Sat, Rev. 
21 May 730 L.ongiIoquence, if we may coin a new word for 
a very familiar thing, is neither their forte nor ll’.eir foible. 
x8.. F. HALL(dted in Webster, 1897), American longilo- 
quence in oratory, 

XiOngimanous (Ipnd^i’inanas), a, [f. late L. 
longiman-us {f, j Long a. + pianus hand) -f 

-ous.] Long-handed ; Zool. applied to certain apes. 

Far-reaching. Obs, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. xix. 384 The villany 
of ^his Christian exceeded the persecution of Heathens, 
whose malice was never so Longimanous as to reach the 
soul of their enemies. 1630 Charleto.n Van Helmotit's 


Tern. Paratloxes Prol. D j b, Whether the Sanative Faculty 
of Vitriol, may not be conceded so longimanous and cxiejv 
sive, as to produce the same effect, at distance. 1856 b 
Mayne Expos. Lex, 

Ii0ngimetry(lpnd.:5i‘mftri). ’iObs, fad. mod.L 
*^longimelria) f, longus Long a, + Gr..-/i€Tpm mea- 
surement, -METBT. Cf. F. longimitrie.) The art 
or process of measuring distances. 

x^4 in Phil, Trans, 85 In Longimeity, the Art of 
Levelling, the Measuring of Hights or Distances uq. 
approachable, xyxs Chevne Philos. Princ. Relig. i. 350 
Our two Eyes are like two different Stations in I^ngimet^ 
by the as^istance of which, the distance between two Objeas 
is measured. 1727 J. Douglas The Art of Plano- 

metr>', Longemetry, and Altenietry, brought to Perfection 
by the Instrument called the Infallible. 

Hence liongime'tric a., pertaining to longimetr)*. 

In recent Diets. 

XiOnging (V'gii)), vbl j-i.i Also 3-6 rnnh. 
langing. ( OE. langtmg, (. langian Long v. ] 

1 . The action of Long vA', yearning desire; an 
instance of this. Const, for, after, '\to,\of\ also 
with inf. 

971 BticJcl. Horn. 131 Nc mae;^ last na beon bat ba beam 
be unblibran ne syn, & langunga nabban after b^cm freon- 
dum, z'J2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 27 pe godfrihle..habbe 3 
longinge to heuene, a 1225 After, R. 190 OSer one deles 
longunge, o'ffera sicnesse of ane stunde. _ 1390 Gower 
III. 309 Youre oghne liege men. .That live in longinge and 
desk Til ye be come ayein to Tyr. e 1400 Destr, Troy 9154 
A fell arovY. -of loue., Made hym_ Jangwys inLoue fi: Long- 
ynges grete. t.‘ 1300 Melusine xxi. 1 19, 1 hauc grete langyng 
to approche nygh the pay nemys. Bacon Relig. Medii, 

Ess.(Arb.) 113 As if they were euer children and beginners, 
they are still in longing for things to come. 1606 Shaks. 
Ant. Cl. V ii. 284 Gine me my Robe, put on my Crowne, 
I haue Immortall longings in me. x6ii Bible Pf. cxix. » 
My soule breaketh for the longing; that it hath ^’nto thy 
iudgement.s at all times. xCfiy Mii.tom P. L. iv. 5xx Fierce 
desire, Still unfulfill’d with pain of longing pines. 1713 
Addison Cato v. i, Whence this pleasing hope, ibis fond 
desire, This longing after immortality? r^f/tZ Ansorts Voy. 

II. xiii. 378 Our native country, for which many of us by 
this lime began to have great longings. x86o Tvndau. 
Glac. X. xxii. 160 Sometimes, .when a guide was in front of 
me, I have felt an extreme longing to have a second one 
behind me. x866 Geo. Eliot A*. 1 x 868 ) 22 Ibe return 
was .still looked for with longing. 1873 JowF.TT/V<j/£;(ed.2l 

III. 436 They will have a fierce secret longing after gold 
and silver. 

2. spec, in Path. The fanciful cravings incident to 
women during pregnancy. Chiefly^^ 

X5S2 Elyot Z)/W., CtV/a, is also the afiection of longiD'ff 
in women with childe. 1594 T, B LaPrimaud, Fr.Aead. 
n. 157 The longings and imaginations of women with childe. 
x6o6 Sha ks. Tr.fyCr. )ii. hC 2^7 , 1 haue a womans longingi 
An appetite that 1 am sicke witnall. 1799^ M. Underwood 
Dis, Children (ed. 4' II, 22? I’here is certainly nothing that 
we know of in a fright or longing that can produce such a 
chan.^e in organized matter. xBx* Sporting Mag. XXXIX 
7 He had.. a pregnant wife, to satisfy who«e longings, and 
to prevent any deformity of the child, he had ventured to 
trespass by shooting a hare, 

b, attrib, : longing mark, a biith-mnrk, nrevns 
(popularly supposed to be the impressed image of 
some object ‘longed for* by the mother). 

1644 Dicbv Nat, Bodies xxxvlii. 335 The longing markes 
which are often times scene in children, and do remaine with 
them all their life. 

t IiO'Jigiiig, vbl. sb.- Obs. [f. Long + 
-iNQl.j pi. Belongings; appurtenances. 

c 1^49 Pecock Jtepr. i. iii. 15 And so forth of manic purten* 
auncis and longingis to mairimonye. a 1470 Gregory m 
Hist, Collect, Loud, Cit. (Camden) 196 They dyspoylyd the 
placysand longgyngesof many dy vers lordys. [But possibly 
this bhould read lougg^ uges — lodgings.] ^ 

IiO’ngin^, ppl. tz.i [f. Long v^- + -ing--] 
That longs ; characterized by yearning desire, 
xsop Fisher Funeral Serm. (Ttess. Richmond Wks. (1876) 
303 A grete comforte then it is vnto the soule that hath so 
longynge desyre vnto the body to here that the body sbal 
ryse agayne. ^ XS67 Gnde «S- Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 219 
. . we. leif this art of langing lust. x6ii Bible Ps. cyii. 9. 
2667 Milton P. L. ix. 743 'That Fruit, which with desircj./ 
Solliciled her longing eye. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, ni- 
(1721) 425 Of Love defrauded in their longing Hour. 1750 
Gray Elegy 88 Nor cast one longing Jing’ring Look behind I 
x868 J. H. Blunt Ref, Ch. Eng. \. 87 Wolsey had loiigin? 
visions of the great work that might be effected if he could 
become pope. 1875 JowcTTP/rt/i? (ed. 2) III. 55 He fe» 
a longing desire to see them. 

Hence ZiO’ncfizig’ness. 

1631 Davenant Gondiberi iii. vi. Ixxi, And now his Eyes 
even ake with longingness. 

t IiO-nging, ppl. a .2 Obs. [f. Long vi- + 
-ING 2 . j Belonging. 

13. . E. R . A Hit. P, A- 462 So IS vcha krysten .sawle, A 
longande lym to b® mayster of myste. 
liongingly (.V'fjiBll), adv, [f. Longing ppl. 
-h-LV^.J In alonging manner; with yeamingOesire. 
2433 Misyn Fire of Loz'e 11. 103. 1634 W. TiRWinT tr. 
Balzac's Lett. yji^ The most zealous among them (Our 
Doctors) longingly expect a more quiet season. 1682 Dkvden 
I^leital 5 To his first byass, longingly he leans. 2861 Smiles 
Engineers {iZ 6 z)\W. 247 No wonder that in the midst of these 
troubles be should longingly speak of returning to his native 
land. xSSr Macm. Mag, XLZV, 31/1 She whispered 
longingly, ‘ If I had only had your first love 1 ' 2883 Matteh. 
Exam, to July 4/7 Mexican parlies who look longingly upon 
the surplus of the American tre.Tsury. 

t l^ongin^ue, a. Obs, [ad. L. longinqu-us long, 
distant, i, longus Long a.] Dist.nnt. 

1624 Raleigh Hist. World i. i. vni. § 3. 132 Of the 
antiquitie of Longinque Nauigation. 



I.OK'GINQUITY, 


LONG^LASTII^a 


Ijongin^uityClpndgrgkwiti). l^QVfrare, [ad. 
Xi. longhiquitas, t. longinquus (see prec.).] 

1 . Long distance ; remoteness, 

*549 Com/>l, Scot. Ded. Ep. 4 The longlnquite of his 
martial voyaige. 1613 Porch as Pilgrimage iv. xiL 41 1 
There may shine a Tartarian sunne in Cathay, when as 
a darke night in this longinquitie of distance hideth him 
from our eyes. 1665 Manlkv Grotuts's L<no C. IV arres 
343 Many famous Miracles have been done by them, as is 
believed with great facility from confident Asseverations; 
for that the Longinquity of places excludes further Tryals. 
1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Cast. ii. 34, I think the 
proximity of wine a matter of much more importance than 
the longinquity of water. 

2 . Remoteness, long continuance (of time). Also, 
(^erro 7 t.) prolixity (of discourse). 

1623 Cocker \m, Longitujmtic^ distance of time. 1658 Top- 
sell Foitr-f. Beasts 556 The bones of the head— some of 
which are so affected by longinquity [ed. 1607 longani- 
mity] of time that [etc.]. 1669 G _\le Crt. GentiUs 1. in. ii. 
30 Thucydides could know nothing, .of things before the 
Peloponnesian war, by reason of the Longinquitie of Time. 
1879 G. Meredith Egoist Prel., Inordinate unvaried length, 
sheer longinquity. 

1 340ngi'n4a0TlS, a. Obs. [f. L. longinqn-us 
(see Longinquk) + -oos.] Long. 

z666 Harvev Aforb. Angl. iv. 32 By ..every ordinate 
longinquous propulsion or pulsation of the blooA 
Iiongipalp, -pennate a., etc. ; see LotfGi-. 
Iiongis, variant of LuNGia Obs. 

Jjongish. (Ip'ijif), a. [f.LoNO a. + -isH.] Some- 
what lonii (in various senses). 

*6tx CoTCR., Longjtet, longish, or somewhat long, a 1637 
B. JoNsoN Eng. Grain, l iii. (1640) 36, E.. where it endeth 
a former Syllabe, it soundeih longish, but flat : as in lifrhe 
Priparct resolve. 1719 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. ted. c) 
348 Such as have a longish Seed swelling out in the 
middle. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Alyst. Udolpho xxv, A tall 
rfgnor, with a longish face. 1884 lUtistr. Loud. News 
30 Aug. 199/r, IMl lay longish odds I know Squire Cow- 
curaber’s way, 1889 ‘Rolf ^OLORKwaoD* Eo&ber^ 7inder 
^r;//rxx.xiv, They'd had a longish day and a fast ride. 

Comb. X69X Land. Gas, No, 2666/4 A black brown Mare, 
..round and longish Bodied. 1709 Ibid. No. 4526/4 She is 
of a middle Stature, somewhat thin and longish- favour’d. 

? 1835 Chr, Rossctti in Eushitt , Eosscitit etc. U899) 49 
Three white longish-haired dogs. 

longitude vlp*nd.:^iti«d). Also 7 -tud. [ad. 
L. longitfido^ f. longtts Long a. Cf. F, longitude^ 
1. length, longiiudinal extent ; occas. an instance 
of this ; a length ; a long 6gure. f Also, tallness, 
height. Now chiefly jocular. 

*3^8 Trevisa Barth, he P. E. vnt. xxiv. (1495) 335 Orion 
..mslengtheand longitude stretchyth nyghe to the brede 
and latitude of tbre .synges. c s42oPa///id. ouffusb.iv. 431 
And of theclaue Is best an handful greet in crassitude And 
cubital let make her longitude, c 1470 MS. Lambeth No. 
306 in Eel, Ant, I. 200 The longitude of men folowyng. 
Moyses xilj. fote and viij ynches and half [etc.]. 1589 
PuTTENHAM Eug. Poesic II. xi[ij. (Arb.) 1x4 A bastard or 
imperfect rounde declining toward a longitude. 1607 Row- 
lands Famous Hist. 64 I'hy Giants longitude shall shorter 
shrink. 1633 R Sanders Physiogn. i6x 'I’he forehead. .its 
• .Longitude is from one temple to the otlier. 1669 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag. I. 23 A Superficies is a Ixmgitude, having 
only l^atitude. 17^ Cowpkr Task\. it Mine [sc. a shadow] 
spindling into longitude immense. 1814 Scott IFav. xviii, 
A petticoat, of scanty longitude. 1824 — St. Eonan's xvit, 
The direct longitude of their promenade never exceeded a 
hundred j'ards. 1824 Examiner A longitude of beard 
that would honour a pubescent Jew. 1867 Howells /tal. 
yoitrn. iii. 23 ‘ »ne may walk long through the longitude and 
rectitude of many of her streets. x86o Rogers PreJiAdam 
SmitlCs IF. Nat. I. x x The wisdom ofgovernment is to limit 
that border land to the narrowe.st possible longitude. 

2 . Length (in immaterial senses, esj, of time) ; 
long continuance. Now rare. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 499 The curing of a 
Horse waxing hot with weariness and longitude of the way. 
*6x3 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies Pref. Magn. 5 The>e men 
have found insteed of the longitude of places, a longitude of 
unprofitable labors, a 1626 Bp. Andrewes Semt. (1661) 15 
The longitude, or continuance of the joy. x66x Lovell 
Hist. Auim. Cf Min. 437 Of longitude or brevity of a 
disease. X692 Bentley Boyle Led. 226 According to quan- 
tity of matter and longitude of distance, xooa N. Ar Q- 
9th Ser. IX. 198/2 The life of the artist is all too brief for 
the exacting longitude of art. 

3 . Geog. t a. The extent lengthwise (i. e. from 
east to west) of the habitable world as known to 
the ancients (o 3 j.). b. Distance east or west on 
the earth’s surface, measured by the angle which 
the meridian of a particular place makes with 
some standard meridian, as (in England) that of 
Greenwich. It is reckoned to iSo® east or west, 
and is expressed either in degrees, minutes, and 
seconds, or in lime (15® being equivalent to i hour). 
Abbreviated iQ. -Difference of longi- 
tude ^between two places), ‘f'd. In the iSth c. 
sometimes confusedly used for ; The method of 
ascertaining longitude at sea. Obs. 

For the origin of the term see Latitude 4. Circle o/" 
longitude ; see Circle sb. 2. 

c X39X Chaucer Astrol. 11. § 39 The arch of the eqiunoxial, 
that is conteyned or bounded by-twixe the a meridians, is 
cleped the longitude of thetoun. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 
L 45 The longitude of the erthe habitable from the esie to 
the weste .. hath viij'h'* tymes v. tymes a clxx*‘ myles and 
1327 R. Thorne His Bookr in Hakluyt (1589) 253 
The longitude . . is counted from. West to East. 1351 Robin- 
tr. More's Utop. (1893) p. xeix (Giles to Buslyde), I 
will be hable .. to instrucie you .. in the longitude or true 
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meridian of the ylande, 1594 J, Davis Seamatls Seer. 
(18S0) 284 The longitude between place and place, is the 
portion of the Equator, which is contained betweene the 
Meridians of the same places. 1625 N. Carpenter Geog. 
Del. I. xi. (i635;23sPIaces inioying the ^ame Longitude are 
not alwayes equally distant from the first Meridian. 1712 
Steele Sped. No. 428 ?• 1 The late noble Inventor of the 
Longitude. 1791 Boswell yoknson an. 175s (1847) 90/1 
Mr. Williams, .had made many ingenious advances towards 
a discovery of the longitude. 18x2-16 Playfair Nat. Phil. 
II. 61 The hour, as reckoned under any two meridians, is 
different, and the differe .ce is proportional to the difference 
of longitude. 1831 Brewster Newton (1855) I. xiii. 350 
The determination of the longitude at sea by observing the 
distance of the moon from the stars. 1841 Elphinstonc 
Hist. India 11 . 197 About the middle of the seventy-sixth 
degree of east longitude. 1878 Huxley Pkysiogr. xix. 
(ed. a) 329 All lines of longitude ibrm circles which have the 
earth's centre as their centre. 

Jig. 1852 Mbs. Stowe Uncle TotNs C. xvL 143 A.s if 
determined fuUy^ to ascertain her longitude and position, 
before she committed herself. 

4 . Astroit. The distance in degrees reckoned 
eastward on the ecliptiefrom the vernal equinoctial 
point to a circle at right angles to the ecliptic 
through the heavenly body (or the point on the 
celestial sphere) whose longitude is required. (See 
also Geocentkic, Heliocentric, Heliographio.) 
* 1 * Also occas. in the etymologically prior sense : 
The length or total extent of the ecliptic or of the 
sun*s annual course. 

The use of latitude Latitude 5I to denote distance 
from the ecliptic determined the astronomical application of 
the corresponding term longitude. 

Circle 0/ longitude i see Obcle sb. 2. 

ri39t Chaucer Astrol. IL § 40 Knowe by thyn almenak 
the degree of the ecliptik of any signe in which that the 
planete is rekned for to be, and that is cleped the degree 
of his longitude. 135* Rkcorde Cast, Kno^vl. (1556) 176 
So doo they call the motion of them fthe Planete.sl in Longi- 
tude, theyr distaunce by theyr naturall course from the 
beginninge of Aries. *394 BLUNDEViL^^x^nr. Inlrod. (1636) 
435 The KclIptiqueHne contalneth 360 degrees, which is the 
Longitude ol' Heaven, and the first degree of the Longitude 
of any Siarre beginneth at the first point of Aries. 1667 
Milton P. L, vji. 37? T*he glorious Lamp,.. Regent of 
Day,..jocond to run His Longitude through Heav'ns high 
rode. 1723 Pope Odyss. xix. 350 Before the sun HU 
annual longitude of heav*n shall run. X834 Mrs. Somer- 
ville Connex. PJtys. Set. (1849) xx 'The mean or circular 
motion of a body estimated from the vernal equinox, is its 
mean longitude and its elliptical, or true motion, reckoned 
from that point, is its true longitude. 1667 Denison Astron. 
without Math. 270 Geocentric or common celestial longi- 
tude. 

6 . Comb.jos lotigiludedablex flongitude hunter, 
one bent on inventing a method for ascertaining 
the longitude ; longitude star (see quot.) ; longi- 
tude watch, a chronometer for use in ascertaining 
the longitude. 

1738 Weddell Voy. Thantes^e At College they had 
been pestered with so many crack-brain'd “Longitude- 
Hunters. 1842 G. W. Francis Did. ArtSytic., * Longitude 
StarSy a term frequently used to denote those fixed stars 
which have been selected for the purpose of finding the 
longitude by lunar observations. The chiel of these are as 
follows Aldebaran, Pollux, Regulus, Spica Virginis, 
Antares, Formanauk, and the largest star in Aquila. 1790 
Margett-S {title) “Longitude 'J'ables. X763 Ann. Eeg.^ 
Chron. 100 The trial of Mr. Harrison's “longitude watch. 

^on^tudinal (l^d.:5itj77-dinal>, a. and sb» 
[f, L. lofigitiidin-j lougitiido Longitude +-AL.] 

A. adj. 

L Of or pertaining to length as a dimension; 
(extent) in length. 

1763 Blackstone Comm, I. 275 Our antient historians 
inform us, that a new standard of longitudinal measure was 
ascertained by lung Henry the first. 1796 MoKSEriw/rr. 
Geog. 11 . 270 The real depth, or longitudinal extent of the 
mine. x8xo D. Stewart Philos. Ess. 11, i. i. 223 To express 
a limited portion of Jorfgitudinal extension in general. *8x8 
Coddett Pol. Eeg, XXXIII. 182 'The number of longi- 
tudinal inches of the foot measuie. 

2 . Extending or proceeding in the direction of the 
length of a body; running lengthwise. 

Longitudinal elevation : one showing the side of a struc- 
ture, as distinguished from an end view; a side elevation. 

17x3 Cheyne Philos. Pritic. Relig, i, (ed. 2) 134 These 
Vesjcul® are distended, and their Longitudinal Diameters 
. . straitned, and so the length of the whole M uscle shortned. 
Ibid. 518 The oblique Fibres which make but few turns 
serve to propagate gently the included Fluid, the Longi- 
tudinal ones to move the VesseL X794 Sullivan View 
Nat. II. 3 The great longitudinal valltes of the Alps. j8oy 
kl. Bailue Morb.Anat. (ed. 7) 394 A longitudinal section 
w.os made with a saw completdy through its substance. 
*823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 1,^4 If two pieces ol 
timber are connected, so that the joint runs parallel with 
the fibres of both, it is called a lonsUudinal joint. 2839 
Murchison I. xxviil. 529 By longitudinal valleys 

is meant those which range parallel to the ridges or general 
strike of the mountains. 184$ Darwin I'oy. Nat. ii. (18791 7 
Several of the species are beantifully coloured with longi- 
tudinal stripes. x86a TyndallC/ac. i.xiL88Thc glacier., 
is in a state of longitudinal strain. x86x Bcresf. Hope Eng, 
Cathedr. jgth C.81 , 1 have. selected., the longitudinal eleva- 
tion and the longitudinal and transverse sections, .for their 
intrinsic merit. 

b. Anal, and Zool. 

170S Phillips fed. Kersey), Longitudinal Suture (in 
< 4 «ti/.),the cross Seam of the Scull, that goes from one Side 
to the other. s8z6 KxRftV & Sr. Efstomol, IV. sg8. 1840 
W. J. A WTlson Anat. Fade M. 361 Die longitudinal 
fissure is the space separating the two hemispheres, 2854 


Owen 4- Teeth (1855) 3 The head of the sturgeon is 
defended by a c^e of superficial bony plates, and the body 
by five longitudinal rows of similar plates. 1863 Huxlev 
Alans Place Nat. \\\. 142 The two depressions for the lateral 
sinuses, sweeping inwards towards the middle line of the 
roof of the skull, to form the longitudinal sinus. 1870 
Rolleston Anint. Lije r The longitudinal fissure in which 
is lodged the longitudinal sinus. 

C. Dot. 

■ Longitudinal system^ ‘an old term for fibro-vascular 
system ’ (Jackson Boi. Ter/us 1900). 

1787 Liunxus' Fam. Plants I, 76 Petals four, eggM, 
sessile, with a longitudinal pit at the base. 2884 Bower 
& Scott De Barb's Phaner. 565 The beginning of the 
formation of lenticels takes pkee .. before longitudinal 
extension is complete. x888 Syd.Soc. Lex.y Longitudinal 
astern. 

d. Acoustics. Of vibrations : Produced in the 
direction of the length of the vibrating body; also 
(see quot. 1869). 

1867 Tyndall Sound v. 159 The sounds produced by the 
longitudinal vibrations of a string are, as a general rule, 
much more acute than those produced by its transverse 
vibrations. 1869 — in Forin. Rev. i Feb 239 In the case 
of sound, the vibrations of tbeair-pariicles are executed in the 
direction in which the sound travels. They are therefore 
called longitudinal vibrations. 1879 W. H . Stone Sound 13 
Longitudinal Vibrations. Every string which vibrates 
transversely between two points must also vibrate longi- 
tudinally, 

8. Pertaining to longitude; measured from east 
to west. 


1874 CouEs Birds N. W. 360 Its longitudinal dispersion 
is^ thus quite restricted, contrary to the rule among our 
birds of this.. continent. 

B. sb. 


f 1 . Anat. A name for two muscles of the epi- 
gastrium. Obs. 1341 [see Latitudinal * 3 .]. 

2 . Ship-btiildiug, In iron and steel ships, a plate 
parallel or nearly so to the vertical keel. 

^2869 Sir E. Reed Shipbuild. L 10 To preserve the con- 
tinuity of their longitudinals. 2883 Nares Constr. Iron- 
clad 5 Longitudinals 0x0 plates of iron, which run fore and 
aft between the frames, to strengthen the ship lengthways. 
X900 Engineering Mag- fi?® The slifTening angles for longi- 
tudinals. 

3 - A railway sleeper lying parallel with the rail 
(Webster 1864). 

longitudinally (Ipndgitiw'dinali), adv. [f. 
prec. ^ -LY 2 .j In a longitudinal direction ; in the 
direction of the length of an object; lengthways. 

X724 in Bailey. 2770 Mrs. Boscawen in Mrs. Delany's 
Lett. Ser. n. II. 480 The .^eed< are., somewhat flat, and 
situated longitudinally. 2787 LinnxuP Fam, Plants 1 . 4 
Style, .slit longitudinally. 2834 Mrs. Somerville Connex. 
Phys. Set. xvii. (1849)159 The air aKo vibrates longitudinally, 
x868 Eep. to Gcnd. 0 . S. Atunitions (Far App. 284 Die lock- 
ing device combined with a longitudinally moving breech- 
block 1870 Kolleston Attifit. Life 15 T*he longitudinally- 
fissured . . pancreas. x88o Hauchton Phys. Geog. vi. 303 
A bioad band of latitude, extending longitudinally from 
the Pyrenees to the east Coast of China, 1897 Mary 
Kingsley IF. Africa 540 HU body..wa'4 slit all over longi- 
tudinally with long cuts on the face, head, legs, and arms. 
Longitudiuariau (lp-nd,:5itiwdineoTian), a. 
and sb. rare, [f, JL. longitudin- (see Longitude) 
4- -arian ns in latitudmariani\ 

A. adj. Pertaining to longitude. 

1853 De Quincey Auiobiog.Sh. \Vks. I. z86 What lyas the 
centie of London for any purpose whatever— -latiiudinarian 
or longitudinarian — literary, social, or mercantile? 
fB, A Student of longitude. Obs. 

1734 Stovis Surv, Lend. I. 1. xxiv. 178/2 Aristotelians, 
Cartesians, Adepts, Astrologers and common Longitudina- 
rians. 

Longitu'diaa,ted, a. rare—^. [f. L. /w^'- 
(seeLoMGn'UM) + -AT£ + -ED.] PJaced Jongi- 
tudinally. 

X774 GoLDSsf. A^at. Hist. III. iiL 72 Their [sc. Garelles'l 
horns are .. annulated or ringed round, at the same time, 
that there are longitudinaled depressions running from the 
bottom 10 the point. 

t Bongitumity. Obs.~ ° [ad. late L. /ottgi- 
tumifdSj [. lotigilunt-uSf f. lotigtts Long.] Long 
duration or continuance. 

1727 Bailey voL II, Lougiturnity^ continuance of Space, 
io’ngity. Obs. raj'e'^K [ad. L. longiias, 
f, longus Long.] Length. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 12 [House-spiders’ eyes] in 
some were four.. and in some eight, according to the pro- 
portion of their bulk, and longiiy of their legs. 
Longivity, obs. form of Longevity. 


Longlasting, sb. Ohs. [f. Long adv, + 
;ting vbl. sb.] The fact of lasting a long tii^. 

loo tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 67 pis sentence, pat 
elitahle hinges of h*s world . . ben alle for longlasiynge 
irabilyte, -i f 

ing’-lasting, a. [See Long adv. gj 
5 a lorih time.. , .. 

;o Paiscr. 3*7/2 Longe lastjTg, 

DISC De Alomay xxx. {1617) **8^ "j* j.„«lasting 

n his life in sacrifice for sin, nc /*’**> . Cafher not 
?. 2659 WoRLiDGE Sysi. Ag77C. (i^O 

■lasting Fruit rro« s are lOTViaeting 

TJi. ‘fsli .e= Long.hsrtng 

iis £>f frost and snow. 1 
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, LONG-SHORE, 


, LONG-LEG. 


Lo-ng-leg; ' ■ 

■J-l. = Bdi’bestis I. Obs .—^ 

1585 Hicins ywiins' Kotjtcncl, 76 , .n venemous 

Hie like .1 beetle, and hurtfull to cattell : a longe legge : a 
wag-Ieg. jdiiCoTCR. S.V. 1783 Ainswoktii in/. 

'Diet. (Motell) I. s.v. Ecctlc. 

2. Long-legs. a. The stilt; the ‘long-legged 
plover’. 

17x3 Rav Syn.Avutvi IIimaitioJ>us PUnii .. 

Long-legs. xSoa G. Montagu Omith, Diet. (1833) 49 ^ 
Black-winged Stilt, Himantopus fueitJfioptcms ••honglegs, 
Longshanks. . ‘ 

b. ^Daddy-long-legs. 


x8o6 Shaw Get:. Zool. VI. ii. 374 This \TipuIa] is popularly 
known by the title of Long- Legs. • 

Longleg {Cricket) ; see Leg sb. 6 c. 
Long-legged, G. Ha\’ing long legs: used 
Spec, in the names of some animals. 

1S90 Shaks. I\Jids. N. ir. ii. 21 Hence you long-leg'd 
Spinners, hence. 1592 C\i-ETtt.v:KindediartsDr.\.xZ^T.)\^ 
Is it not absurdetosee along legdlubberpinnedinachayre 
[etc.]? 1676 Land. Gaz, No. 1079/4 They are shaped like 
a Moscovy Mallard, but larger and longer legg’d. 17x7 
Berkhley Jml. Tour Italy Fraser iJfe (1871) 

555 All the spiders except the long-legged ones bite. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xix, What could have brought down 
the lang-legged loons to do their bloody wark within burgh ? 
1831 A. Wilson & Bonaparte Atncr, Omith, III. 75 
Rccurvirostra himantopus .. Long-legged plover. 2848 
Johnston in Proc. Beno. Nat, Club 11 . No. 6. 292 The 
Phalangia,. .or long-legged spiders. 1875 W. S. Hayward 
Levs a^st. JPorld 24 A long-legged puppy. 

b. P/atil, Of a ship ; Drawing a great deal of 


water. 


1S02 Naval Chrou. VIII. 83 Tho?e ships being, to make 
use of a nautical phrase, too long legged for the eastern 
yard. 1B67 \n^ViYTV.SailoPsWord‘bk. 

Long-line. 

1 . A deep-sea fishing-line. 

1876 Rep. Crab «5- Lobster Fisheries^ Scot. _App. i. 15 Every 
third hook on the long lines is baited with crabs. X883 
Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4] 176 Long Lines, Hand Lines, 
..Deep Sea Lines. 18S3 G. 13 . Goode Fish, Industry 
U. S. A. 13 (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) The much more general 
use of the irawl-line or long-line. 

2. atlfib. a. Written or printed with long lines, 
b. Furnished with or using long-lines (sense i). j 

X 7 SS Advl. in Whole Duty btatu A Long-line Octavo j 
Commou-PtaytT. 1649 Tic«sor Ef. Lit. lU. 16 The old 
long-line stanza. 2877 Holoswortm Sea Fisheries 79 Dog- 
fish are the great enemies of the long-line fishermen. 2894 
Pall Mall G, 5 Dec, 3/x Scotch long-line boats were lent 
early this year to the Donegal fishermen, who were encou- 
raged to fish further out. 

Hence liong-Uiiiiig, fishing w’ith long-lines. 

2877 Holdsworth Sea Fisheries 71 Long-lining from 
Grimsby is worked by means of large smacks. x88s St. 
yatues's Gas. 28 Feb. 4/2 Three fishermen have been 
drowned at Scarborough while long-Uning. 

Long-lived (-Isivd), a. Also 7 -lift, [f. 
Long a, + /tve, Liri: sb, + -ed 2, Often pronounced 
Ifglivd, as if etymologically parallel to smooth^ 
spoken^ etc.] Having a long life or existence; 
living or lasting a long time ; iorigeval. 

A 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 570 Fader and moder 
honoure,That thow maist be longe lyved, c 2425 Cursor M, 
1258 (Trin.) Longe lyued am 1 in elde. 1553 Eden Treat, 
Nexue Ind. (Arb.) 22 They are long Ijmed and lyue euen 
vntyl an hundreth ycares of age, 2607 Walkincton G//. 
Glasse 42 Little eyes denotate a large cheverlll conscience 
..spacious breasted, long-lift. 2609 Bible (Douay) 

XX. 22 Honour thy father and thy mother, that thou mayest 
be long-lived upon the earth. 2633^ Earl Manch, Al 
(1636) 176 Seldom is excellencie in any kinde long 
lived, 2653 Walton Angler \\\. 542 Bacon observ'es the 
Pike to be the longest lived of any fresh water fish. ^2707 
Curios, in Husb. iV Card. 271 The Sea . . produces Animals 
..more sound, and longer-liv’d, than any of the other 
Elements. 2774 Goldsm. Nat.- Hist. {1776) III. 230 l*he 
lion is a very long-lived animal. 2883 Jefferies SioTy 
Heartx. (1.891) 15 7 ‘he long-lived summer days dried and 
warmed the turf in the meadows. 2899 Allbuti's Syst.Med. 
VIII. 374 Chronic uncured melancholics ..are often long- 
lived. 

Hence Iionffli’vednessi longevity. 

1B72 Echo 27 Sept., The long-livedness of the Mastal 
famdy. iBBx R. Ausmson in Entycl, Erit. XIV. 789/2 If 
. . there can be discovered a reciprocating relation between 
the want of^all iu animals and longlivednes.s. 

Lon^-living’, a, [See Long adv. 9.] That 
lives for a long time. ’ 

2382 WvcLiF Isa, ix. I s The longe lyuende and the wrshepe- 
full. cisoo in Q. Elh. Acad. 94 The langest leving men. 
X677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. ni. 157 The admired Wisdome 
of the long-living Fathers of the elder world, a 1680 Butler 
Rent. {1750) X. 8 Another. .That, .in the Register of Fame 
Had enterNi hislong-livingName. 2899 Da:7^A^fiyj24 May, 
Her Majesty comes, .of a long-living stock. 

Lonely -^^SO 5 langly, 6-7 

longely. [f. L.ONG a. + -ly 2 .] 

*]•!. For a long while. := Long rxf/z'. i. Obs. 

2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 3x88 pe mast veniel syns sal par 
bryn langly, Alswoddebrinnes, pat essadde and hevy. a 2400 
ipomedon (ed. Kolbing) 327/8 And whan they departed, 
eiihre loked on olhrc so longly, that they left not, whilles 
con might see that othre. 24. . Life Alexander MS. Line. 
A. i. 17 If. r (Halliw.) He knelid doune on his kneesse, and 
bihelde Alexander in the vesage langly. 2502 Ord. Crx-stcn 
bteniNl, de W. 2506) v. vii. 415 A man may desyre for to 
hTie longely for too amende his lyfe. 2506 Kalender of 
Sheph. Fvijb, F.ather&motherthou shall honour, end shalt 
lyue longely. 2581 DKF.D/rrrj' (Camden) it Somewhat like 
the shrich of an owle but more longly drawn. > 59 ^ 


SiiAKS. Tarn, Shr. i. L 170 Master, you look’d so longly 
on the maide. Perhaps you mark'd not what's the pith of 
ail. 2603 Sir E. Watson in Bucclench MSS, (Hist, MSS. 
Comm.) I. 238, I pray you., deliver it to., the Earl of 
Exceter with speed, for he longely looketh for it. 

2. At considerable length: said of speech or 
writing. Now .Sr. 

^2330 R. Brunne Chnm. (xSxo) 222 To say longly or 
schorte, alle armes bare. ^ iSS3^ Bog, Privy Council Scot. 
Ser. 1 . 140 Lyk as the said artikill mair langlie proportis. 
2850 Mrs. Carlyle Lr//. II. 121 Don’t mind length, at least 
only write longly about yourself. 

3, To a considerable length (in space), rare, 

2662 T. Chandler Van Hebnont's Oriat. 54 The bottom 

of the Sea, hath the Sand Quelletn longly and largely laying 
open. 2872 Cooke Handb/c. Brit. Fungi II. 761 Asci 
cfavate, outuse, longly pedicellate. 

Lo‘ng*neck. 

-j-l. An earthenware retort or still with a long 
neck. Obs. 

2662 R. Mathew exit. 183 Take good Copperas 

, .beat it to powder, put it in long necks, lute fast, and draw 
it with judgement. 2684 Mo\iSL Porousn. Anitn. Solid 
Bod. V. 90. 1734 P. Shaw Chem. Lect. (1755) 432 This 
Matter may now be put into a w’ell coated Long-Neck, and 
worked with care in a Reverberatory Furnace. 2763 W. 
Lewis Comnt. Phil. Techn. 13 Distillation in coated glass 
retorts, earthen retorts, or longnecks. 

2. A local name for birds having a long neck, 

e. g. the bittern, the heron, the pin-tailed duck. 

2864 Atkinson Prov. Names Birds, Long-neck,.. Common 

Bittern. Botarus stellaris. 2882 Field Naturalist 44 
Locally, the heron is called ‘crane’ or ‘long-neck*. 2800 
Century Diet, (citing G. Trumbull x888), Lougncck, the 
pintail duck, Dt^ila acuta, 

Long'-neCKed, a. Having a long neck (in 
various senses) : used spec, in the names of some 
animals. 

c x6os Drayton Rian inRIoone 203 The long neck'd Heron 
there waching by the brim. x6^ Lond. Caz. No. 2422/4 
A slender Horse, 5 years old, .. fong neck’d, thick jaw’d. 
2707 Curios, in Husb. ff Card, 337 A Jong-neck’d Vial, like 
a Alatrass. 2835 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. J. 27 The thing goes 
off with small damage to even a long-necked purst. 2854 
A, Adams, etc. Man. Nat. Hist, 60 Long-necked Tortoises 
(Chelydidx). 2890 Daily News 27 oept. 2/x The long-necked 
will rejoice to learn that collars are higher than ever. 269^ 
Cosmopolitan XVI. 344 Gracefully long-necked plesiosauri. 
Loudness (lp‘i)nes). Now rare. [OK. laugitys, 

f. /cw^LoNG a, -{-‘uys -ness.] Length (in various 
senses); long continuance; f protractedness, delay. 

• C2000 .^LFRic Horn. II.A08 Bradnyss, langnyss, heahnyss 
and deopnyss. 2340 Ayenb. \o$ pet uersle word ous ssewep 
I'e langnesse of hts curebleuinge. 2398 Tbevisa Barth. De 
P, R. xviii. XXL (1495) 781 The Camelion is a beest lyke 
to the Cocadryll and is dyuers oonly in crokydnesse of 
the backe and in longne.'^e of the tayll. 2485 Bk, St. 
Albans, Her. Cvljh, And it be dyuidid after the longnes 
or after the brodenes. tS79 Fenton Guicciard. (1618) 
250 The affaires betweene (^esar and the French King 
proceeded with so great a longnesse. 1587 Goldino De 
Mornay Pref, 9, I shall sometimes be long, and perad- 
venture tedious to the Reader, . . But . . in this longnesse of 
mine, 1 straine my nature to apply myselfe to all men. x6i6 
SuRFL. & MaRKH. Country F'arme 475 The longnesse of 
time will become tedious. 2668 Colpepfer & Cole Barlhol. 
Anat. III. vtii. 248 It is shineing, indifierently hard, round 
behind, with some longness. 2W4 H. More Ans^ver 254 
The longness of the time. 2842 Latham Eng. Lang, vi. 228 
The Longness or Shortness of a Vowel or Syllable is said to 
be its Quantity. 2890 Temple Bar July 43X She bad a 
curious, optum-Ilke perception of time's longness. 

Lou^-nosed, a. Having a long nose: used 
spec, in the names of some animals. 

255* Huloet, Longe nosed, acronasus. 2591 Pcbcivall 
.S^, Diet., Narigudo, long nosed, Nasutus. 2680 Wood Life 
24 June, The servitor is tall, long-nosed, flowing hair and 
slow speech. 271* Arduthnot John Bull lit. vi, A little 
long-nosed thin man. 280Z Bincley Anirn. Blog. (xSrg) I. 
508 The Long-nosed Tapir. 287. Cassell's Nat, Hist. 1 . 88 
The Long-nosed Monkey. x^7 Outing (U.S.) XXlX, 
327/1 Copious draughts of saki, which steamed in a long- 
nosed pot overlaid with dragons. 

Ziongobard (Ipijg^bajd'), sb. and a. [ad. L. 
(see LoMBABn).] =Lo 5 ibaed. 

2598 Grenewey Tacitus* Ann. ii, x. (x622)48 The Sem- 
nones and the Longobards tooke part. 2644 Evelyn ./If 
(2857) 1. 15s The batbatovis Goxb^i and lAjngobaxds. 1707 
Chamberlaync St, Gt, Brit, iii, iii. 274 The Laws of the 
Longobards, 2839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 147 Luitprandus .. 
the most illustrious of the Longobard kings. 1908 Union 
Mag. May 214/2 There is no single trace of the real Gothic 
or Longobard style, 

So Iio&gol 3 a*rdlaix sb,, Lombard ; ]&ongoba*rdic 
a., Lombardic. 

2846 Gbote GreeceW.i.xx, 113 note, TheLongobardicIaw 
is the most copious of all the barbaric codes .in iis provisions 
respecting marriage. 2877 W. Jones Fiuger-ringZs A large 
gold thumb-ring . , on which is engraved the letter E of 
Longobardlc form. 2880 R. IL Anderson Ir. Rydberg's 
Tent. Mythol. 67 From that day the Vinnillians were called 
Longobardians— that is to say long-beards. 

Xiong robe. [Cf. F, *gens de robbe longue. 
Lawyers, Clerkes, Professors of Artes, &c.’(Cotgr.).] 
Put symbolically for ; The legal profession ; esp. 
in gettlletnett, men, members of the long robe = 
lawyers, barristers. Also p«:< 2 r.=The priesthood 
or ministry. (Cf. Gown sb. 4 b.) 

x6oi Holland Pliny\, 231 The first man of the long robe 
that deuised parks as well for these bores, as for other deere 
and sauage beasts, was Fulvius Lippinus. 2642 G. Moun- 
TACU in Buccieueh MSS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 292 The 
Houses. .have likewise appointed a Committee of the long 


robe to declare how the King ought.. by the law to pas* 
those Ordinances. 2680 Honest Cavalier 6 , 1 believe lEctt 
never was more worthy and Loyal hlen under the Lon-r 
Robe, than there is in this Age. 2712 Arbuthkot *poiin 
Bull 1. xii, They were the aversion of the Gentlemen of the 
Long Robe, and at perpetual war with all the country 
attorneys. 276a Foote Orators 1. Wks. 2799 b 200 lie 
two orders of the long robe next demand our attention. 
2812 Sporting Mag, XXXIX. 42 A source of much profit to 
the gentlemen of the long robe. 287s Punch 25 Dec. 266/2 
The long-lived gentlemen of the surplice and the long robe. 

fb. Long-robe-man, a lawyer, barrister. Ok. 

16^ Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. xv. 251 He..enlertaincs a 
Justice of grave carriage, . .Peiswading the LonE-robe-men 
and his daughter, 2639 Burton's Diary (1828) iV. 434 Ali 
the eminent long-robc-men, except Turner and Terrill, were 
absent, In respect of the change of the Chair. 

Long* run, lo*ng-run. (Also Sc. laug run, 
langrin.) Phr. m the long run, in earliest use 
•^aC {the) long run, occas. "^on, f upon the loitgnm \ 
in the end ; when things have run their full course; 
as the ultimate outcome of a series of vicissitudes. 
(Cf. F. (i la longue^ In the Sc. examples : At last, 
at the end. 

2627 J. Carter /’/ itrV/ Expos, 117 (F. Hall) Al the long run. 
2656 Cromwell Speech 17 Sept., They [the disconlenttdj 
must end at the interest of the Cavalier at the long run. 
1669 R. Montagu in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
I. 459 At long run he will make his fortune. x68i T. Flat- 
man No. I (1713) I. 4 There is neither 
Honour nor Estate to be got by Rebellion at the long run, 
2722 Ramsay Three Bonnets iir. 31 At langrun Bawsy 
raik’d his een, 2768 Tucker Li. Nat. I. 11. xxviiL 205 
Prudence and steddiness will always succeed in the long 
run belter than folly and inconsideralencss. 2772 Smollett 
Humph, Cl. x8 July i, Humphry is certainly the north star 
to which the needle of her affection would have jwinted at 
the long run. 2804 Mar. Edgeworth Contrast ix, Al the 
long run, these fellows never thrive. 2806 yamUson's Pep. 
Ball, 1 . 29s At langrin, wi’ waxin and fleechin’,..She knit 
up her thrum to his wab. a 28x4 Manoeuvring 11. i. in Nevr 
Brit. Theatre 11 . 89 That is but a bad way on the long run. 
2818 Ck)LEDROOKE Jvtport Colou, Com 201 upon the long 
run, a mean value is received for the average of crops. 
1824 Bentham Bk. Fallacies Wks. 1S43 II, 426 To labout 
at the long-run under an imputation that is not just. X84S 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 156 Compromise.s never are found to 
answer, I think, in the long run. x8§3 ‘ C. Bede’ Verdoni 
Green 1. vii, He’ll find it all right in the long-run. 1898 
L. Stephen Stud. Biogr, I. v. 278 To speak freely and 
openly is no doubt the best rule in the long-run. 

So t Iiong-running, in the same use, 

2528 Roy Rede Me (Arb.) 48 Their inlerrupcion Shall 
tourne to their deslniccion At longe runnyn^e fynally. 
iCdt Baxter Mor. Proguost. u xcv. 23 As knowing, that at 
long-running, its only Truth that will stand upper-most 
2670 — Cure Ch. Div, 150 At the long running, the wound 
will be found to be increased, and the cure the harder 
because of the delay. 

liongs, adv, and prep. Now Sc, or dial. Also 5 
longes, 6 Sc. langis, -ous, 9 Sc, langs. [f. Long 
+ adverbial s. Cf. MHG. langes some time before ; 
Du. langs prep., along.] 
f A. adv. Long (ago). Obs. 

C24SO Lonelich Grail Hi. 748, I Entrede Into $owre 
Castel Not longes Agon. 

B. prep. Along, alongside, 
le 2275 Lay. 19677 In langes [c 2205 on longen] bane strcle.] 
15x3 Douglas eEueis in. iv, 234 And, langis the channel,.. 
1 he Actiane gemmis and sportis did assay, /bid. vii. xii. 
100 Thai that duellis langis the chyll river (Df Anyene. XS 3 S 
Aberdeen Reg. XV. 639 G^m.) Als gud hagyng throucht 
the cloiss & langous the hous sj’d, 28. . D, Nicolson MS. 
Coll. Caithness IVords (E. D.D.), Langs, along. 
Longsaddle, -settle, vars, Langsettle dial. . 
Longsaugh, variant of Lungsought. 
Longshanks (V'ljJregks). [See Shank j^.] 

1. A nickname given to Edward I of England on 
account of his long legs. 

[23.. P. DK Lanctoft Chiv7t, (Rolls) II. 284 Lewelin.iS: 
David son frere, unt perdu manamie, Cil od le lunge jambes 
de tut est seisie. ? 2306 Pol. Songs (Camden) 223 Whil him 
lasleth the lyf with the longe shonkes. 1556 Chron. Gr. 
Friars (Camden) 4 Kynge Edward the furst, that was 
callyd kinge Edward with the longshangkes.] 2590 Mar- 
lowe Edw, II, 111, ii. 22 Great Edward Longshanks’ issue. 
2396 Dauiymple tc. Letlidz Hiti. vi. 342 Edward 
King of Ingland frome his lang leggis callld Lang-schankis. 
2603 Drayton Barons' Wars ii. xxx. 34 Great l^ncaster.. 
Canst thou thy oath to Longshancks thus forget? as66i 
Fuller Worthies, Westminster (x8ri} II. 204 He was 
surnamed Longshanks, his step being another man’s stride. 

2. A stilt or long-legged plover, 

2817 T. Forster Observ, Nat. Hist, Swallffiv 86 Cha- 
radrius himantopus, Longleggedplover, Longshanks,^ or 
Longlegs. 2831 A. Wilson & Bonaparte Amcr, Omith. 
III. 77 The name by which this bird is known on the sea- 
• coast IS the stilt or tilt, or long-shanks. 

IiO’ng-shore, alMb. pbr. (sb.) [Aphetio f. 
Alongshore.] 

1. Existing on or frequenting the shore ; found or 
employed along the sliore. 

Often contemptuous as applied to men, 

2822 Blaclnv.Mag. XI. 432 tiote. The functions of .a Long:- 
shorc lawyer. 2837 Lett. Jr. Madras (1843) 72 St, Thome is 
not thought healthy the whole year through, because ibe 
‘long-shore winds'. .are more felt. xZyj'blAJiWKT Dogftend 
xiv, Sort of half-bred, long-shore chap. 2855 KingsleV 
U-’estiu. Hoi i. (1881) 1 . ii Your rascally longshore vermin, 
who get five pounds out of this captain, and ten out of 
that, and let him sail without them after all. xZ 38 Argosy 
Apr. 277 IVithin easy reach of the coast, where the ‘long 
shore ’ herrings abound. 



LONGSHOREMAN*, 


LONG-TONGTJE. 


' 2. sd. A longshoreman. 7‘are. 

i8S7 Kikgslev Tiw K I. 82 Out of the M'a3» j’ou 
loafing long'shores ! 

Lo’n^shoreiiiaii. [f. prec. + Man s//.’] One 
who frequents, or is employed along, the shore; 
e.g. a man engaged in loading and unloading 
cargoes, or in fishing for oysters, etc. along the 
shore. 

x8- . Mrs. H. E. SrorroRD Pilot's Jl'i/i, He would .sooner 
turn longshoreman and .sweep a crossing. 1883 Chamh, 
yrnl. 20 Jan. 33/2 His [the old-fashioned sailor’s] oaths 
were appalling to 'long-shore men. 2888 Brvcb Avtey. 
C<7///;«7<'. III. xc. 234 The longshore men, ..an important 
element in this great port, and a dangerous element wher* 
ever one finds them, 

t Long-side, Ohs, [For earlier long and 
j/V/iS; cf. SiDEfl.] Of garments : Long and sweeping, 
1599 Massinger, etc. Old Law 11. i, Thast beene so us'd 
to wide long side thing.-?, that..l shall have the waste of 
my Dublet lie -Upon my buttocks, mfiss Gouge Coumi, 
Hch. vii. (2655) 150 Runners., use to gird up their long*.side 
garments. 

+ long-sided, a. Obs. Having long sides. 

24.. Ragman Roll 72 in HazUtt E.P.P. (1864) 72 And 
at revell for to se yow hoppe, Ys joy y-now so ye your 
lyggus streyne; Ye lade longe sydj-de as a loppe. 1664 
Butler Hud. ji. i. 45 There is a tall long-sided Hame (But 
wondrous li^ht) ycleped Fame. 

Iiong-siglited, a. 

1. Having ‘long sight’ (see Long a. iS); cap.a- 
ble of distingnishing objects clearly at a distance 
but not close at hand ; byperraetropic. . 

c 1790 I.Mi.sox Sell. Ari 1. 208 The short-sighted . , can dis- 
tinguish much smaller objects than long-sighted people. 
2829 A'at. Philos , 0 />tics x\\\. 46 (U. K. ii.) When the eye 
loses the power of accommodating itself to near objects, the 
person is said to be longsighted, 2833 N. Arnott Physics 
(ed. 5) II. 228 After middle age, most persons become more 
or less long-sighted. 2869 H, Usshek in En^. hicch. 10 Dec. ' 
295/2 He is long-sighted looking forward and short-sighted t 
looking upward. 

2. jig. Able to see far ahead ; having great fore- 
sight ; far-seeing. 

2791 GiBBOu A u/ohiog". (2896) 34 X The judicious Hne.s 
in which Pope answers the objection of his long-sighted 
friend. 1853 Grote Greece u. xcw XII. 443 Throughout 
the whole career of Demosthenes, .we trace the same com- 
bination of earnest patriotism with wi.se and long-sighted 
policy.^ Sieaher 3 Nov. 204/2 Such a city would have 
been distinguished for long-sighted prudence. 

Hence Ziong‘sl*^htedness. 

2794 G. Ad.uis Ha/, ^ Exp. Philos. II. xvii, 29s Long- 
sightedness may be acquired : for . . those that are habituated 
to [00k at remote objects, are generally long-sighted. 2832 
Hat, Philos.t Acc. Hew/. Opt. T. 3 (U. K. S.) He showed that 
those defects which are called long-sightedness, and short- 
sightedness,proceeded from too small ortoo great a refracting 
power in the eye. 2864 Puscy Lect. Daujel %'iL 423 'J’o 
discern their [events] purport and tendencies from the first, 
is the province of human long-sightedness. 

Longsome (V'gsom), a. Now chiefly dial, 
and arch. Forms ; i longsum, 1-4, 6 Sc. lang- 
sum, (2 lonsum, 6 Sc, layngsum, 7 longsom), 

6- longsome. Sc. langsome. [OE. lof/gsum, f. 
lang Long a. + -sn/n -some. Cf, OS. langsam 
(Du. langzaaiii). OHG., MHG. lancsani (G. lang- 
sam).'] Long, lengthy; long-lasting; tediously 
long; t tardy, dilatory, slow. 

Beowul/{Gr.) 134 Wss jj»et sewin to Strang, I.i3 and long- 
sum. c 1000 Sax. Lcechd. II. 210 Ponne seo unjefelde 
aheardung pa:rc lifre to Jangsum wyro. ^•1275 Lamb. Horn. 
Ill pa dusian him sculen efre adredan elles ne bift his 
rixlunge ne fest ne lonsum. CX300 Cursor SL 28472, I haue 
balden quen i was sett langsum setes at my mete. cxyj^Sc. 
Leg. Sainis xKvu. (J/achor) 1237 It ware langsum for to say 
the wondir pat god in jje way wrocht, 25x3 Douglas /Eneis 
XV. Prol.t33Quhati.s, botturment.all his langsum fair, Begun 
with feir, and endit in di‘;pair? 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, 
(1858) II. 3 Withsoirtravell than batth with baineanJ wyfe, 
Richi mony da leidaud ane langsum lyfe. 1563 Wxnjet 
FourSeoir Thro Quest. Wks. 188S I. 60 We ar oflfendic be 
his layngsutn delay. 157^ Gascoigne Dan Bartholomew 
Posies 99 A Lampe..Wuh oyle and weecke to last the 
longsome night. 1599 I BaeriA. Awpoi^ (1603) 1x8 Take 
no longsome workes in hande, for distracting you from 
your calling, a 1636 Bp. Hall Rem, Wks. (t66o) 40: To 
demonstrate this in particulars, were a long-some task. 
i66t-a Marvell Corf, xxxiv. Wks. 1872-5 II. 78 You may 
perhaps think us longsome in gluing you an account of 
your businesse. CX704 Prior Henry Emma 371 We 
tread with weary steps the longsome pjatn, 27*8 Kamsav 
Lure 55 She is not langsome In taking captives. 1842 
Sins. F. Trollope Fisit //aly l. i. 4 The longsome interv.Tl 
between leaving Parts and arriving at Lyons. 1859 Helps 
Friends in C. Str. ii. II. ii. 27 I^Ien contrive to make ihetr 
pleasures as dull, longsome, and laborious as any part of 
their daily ta.sk-work. x85r W. Bar.ves in Hac/n. J/ag. 
June 135 Many a cheek has been paled, .by longsome hours 
of over-work. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 87 The way there 
was a little longsome. 

Longsomely (Ip’qsamli), adv, [f. prcc. + 
•ly2^ ok. langsuviHce (Sweet).] long; 

i* tardily ; lengthily and tediously. 

2456 StR G. Have llaxo of Arms (S. T. S.) 301 That xhai 
may nocht endure the wens langsumly. c 16x0 Sir J. Mel- 
viL Mem. (1683) X53 As he was making his preparations too 
longsomly and slowly in Dundie. 1834 Q. Rev. L. 527 
ri'heyl expatiate so ‘longsomely’ on com, currenc)’, or 
corporations, that [etc.]. 

Lo'ngsomeaess. [f. as prec. -1- -NESS.] Tedious j 
lengthiness ; + tardiness (5c.). | 

a xooo Ags. Ps. XX, 4 (Spelman) Langsumnyssc dasa. , 
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^597 Jas. I Dxmonol, 18 Considering the long-somenesse of 
the labour [etc.]. 1601 J. Wheeler Trent. Comm. 57 Such 
was the lon^somenes of Returnc, and the- badness of the 
time at that instant. 2687 in Shields Faithf. Contend. (17E0) 
289 ^ye..m^st intreat your favour, .for our longsomeness in 
.^nding. 1834 Q. Rev.^h. 527 The first. .of these objections 
is the length of the Sunday morning serx'ice — the ‘long- 
someness’, as Archdeacon Kerens terms it. 18S7 Sa/, Rev. 
I Jan. 19 A pretty scene, but superfluous, and producing no 
other efiecl than that of longsomeness. 

Longsought; variant of Longsought. 
fLongst, prep. Obs. Also 6 longest, Sc. 
langest. [Aphetic f, Aloncst.] Along. 

a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Citron. Scot, (S. T. S.) II. 165 
They .sould . .gang langest the cost to Sanctandrois and syne 
toCouper. 1585 Burrocii yml,\xiLcycesterCorr.(f.Bxa^^d) 
464 With these 4 ve«!sells my lord and the rest ^sassed from 
Flushinge. .longest by 2 lly-boates of warr, ..into Midle- 
hroughe havon. 1592 Greene Farew. io Folly (1617) Dsb, 
Her shape was passing tall, Dlana-Iike, when longst the 
Lawnes she goes. 1591 Sylvester Du Bar/as 1. i. 16 But 
'longst the shore with sails of Faith must coast, n 2649 
Drumm. of Hawtu. Poems Wks. (1712) 22 When Venus, 
longst that plain, This Parian Adon saw, 

Iiong standing. 

1. Continuance for a long time in a settled and 
recognized position, rank, etc. Chiefly in phr. oj 
long standing. 

2602 Sir W. Cornwallis Ess. 11. xxly. (1631) 36 Their discent 
..from families of long standings. 2678 BuNVANP/(fr. 1, 
(C.P.S.) S3 This F.air therefore is an Ancient thing, of long 
standing. 1713 Guardian (1756) I. xxix. 224 Mothers of 
long standing, imdesigntng maid<?^ and contented widows. 
2833 Ht. Martinrau Berkeley 1. h. 24 A favorite of longer 
standing was in everybody’s thoughts for at least three weeks. 
2844 Dickens Afatr'/.C/iK.z.xxiv, Thomas is a friend of mine, 
of rather long-standing. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Fug, xix. 
IV. 353 Between him and the licensers there was a feud of 
long standing. 

2. atlrib. or compound adj, 

2872 James Duty <5- Doctrine 20 The afflictions of many 
upright, deserving, poor, long-standing curates. 2878 Brown- 
ing Poets Croisic cxxxii. La Rogue., Had a long-standing 
little debt to pay. 2888 Burcon Twelve Gd. Men 1 1, xi. 336 
He determined to carry into effect a long-standing wi‘?h to 
have a parish ‘ Mission *. 1898 AllbutPs Syst, Med. V. 655 
It [i.e. splenic enlargement] is greatest m long-standing 
cases.^ 1900 Longmads Mag, Dec. 139 Ihey had a long- 
standing account to settle with these bush heathen. 

Longstwayes, -wise: see Longways, -wise. 
IiOn^ snffeirauce. arch. =next. 

2326 Pilgr. Per/, tW. de W. 1531) 209 Longanimjlie, y‘ I’s 
longe suffraunce. xu6 Tisdale Rom, ii. 4 Desplsest thou 
the riches off his ,. longe sufferance fi6ii long sufferinglf 
2548-9 (Mar.) Com, Prayer^ Comminatiou, Obstinate 
syimers . . which de.splsed the goodnesse, pacience, long 
sufferaunce of god (so in 2552-266*). 2622 Ainsworth 

A nnot. Peiitai.t Gen. vi. 3 This long-sufferance of God the 
Apostle mentioneth in 1 f’et. 3. 19, 20. 2667 Milton P, I., 

iiL 198 This my long .sufferance and my day of grace. 
CX776 Washington in Bancroft Hist. U.S. (2876) VI. Ivii. 
496 The long-sufferance of the army is almost exhausted. 
18x3 Scott Rokeby iv. xxiv, Long-suffer.ance is one path 
to heaven, 2864 Tennyson En. A rden 467 Trying his tru th 
and his long-sufferance. 

Long-suffering, sb. Patient endurance of 
provocation or trial; longanimity. 

1526 Tindale GaL v. 22 The frute off the sprele is, love, 
ioye, peace, longe sufferynge [so Coverdalc ; Luther has 
lan^nUthigkeitl. ?xS2p — Frol, to Exed. {1684) 162 Marke 
the longesoferinge and softe pacience of Mose.s. 1597 J. 
Payne Royal Exch. 39 Cease thy admirations on Gods 
longe suffrings and providers, neylher mervelL.why God 
delayeth his help. 1611 Bible Rom. ii. 4. a 1729 J. Rogers 
29 Yerw.(i735) 351 His Forbearance and I/jng-suffering will 
not endure for ever. 2854 J. S. C. Abbott Hapoleon 1x853) 

I. viit. 154 Napoleon, who was by no means distinguished 
fonneeknessand long-suffering. i86oTRENCH5rr;«. W'estm, 
Abb, XXX. 339 Long-suffering, or slowness to anger. 

Long-sufferin^t Bearing provocation or 
trial with patience. 

2535 Coverdale Exod, xxxiv. 6 Lorde Lorde, Gcd, mercl- 
fulland gracious, and longe sufferinge. x6xi JIible 2 Pet. 
iii. 9 The Lorde. .is long-suffring to ws-ward. 2687 Drvoen 
Hind ff P. III. 276 .And grant ungrateful friends a lengthened 
space To implore the remn.ints of long-suffering grace. 
1837 W. Irving Capt. Bounexfille 1.269 They showed them- 
selves .. as brave and skilful In war as they had been mild 
and long-suffering in peace, i860 Pusey Min. Propk,y]\ 
God can be long-suffering, because He can, whenever He 
sees good, punish. 2900 Speaker 8 Sept. 615/1 Henry the 
Sixth’s longsuffering Queen rested here axvhife. 

Hence longsu’fferingly adv. 

1891^ L. Keith Lost Illusion 1. ni. 54 Priscilla bore . . long- 
sufferingly with this mild pursuit. 

Lou^ sword, Obs. exc. Hist. A sword with 
a long cutting blade. Often Jig, or allusive. 
Also transl. of the cognomen (AF. Longespei) of 
William, son of Henry II and Fair Rosamond. 

2593 G. Harvey Pierce’s Super. Wks. (Gro^art) II. 129 
Shall I ..tell thee, where thy slashing Long-sword commeth 
short ? 2599 Massinger, etc. Old Law iii. ii, Here’s long- 

sword, your la^t weapon. 1607 Middleton Plutnix Fid, 

A SVrit of Delay, Long-sword. ScandalaMagnatum, Eacke- 
sword. 26x2 \yBKSisyst Poly-alb, xviii. 170 With Long-sword 
the braue sonne of beautious Rosamond. ax6i6 Beaum. & 
Fl. Coxcomb i. Provide pen and inke to take their Con- i 
fessions, and my long sword, 1 cannot tell what danger wee 
may meetc with. 

Lo'ug-tail. 

1. A long-tailed animal, formerly a dog or horse 
with the tail unent. Cut and long-tail: see Cur 
ppl. a. 9; fig. in the sense * riff-raff* (cf. qnot. I 
a 1 7C0 here and Bob-tail).- - j 


*575“*^ [see Cut ppl. a. 9]. 2602 Ttnd Pt. Relum fr. 
Pnrnass. tv. L 1509 He bath bestowed an ounce of Tobacco 
vpon vs, and as long as it lasts, come cut and long-taile, 
weele spend it as liberally for his sake, a 1700 B. E. Diet. 
Cant, Crew, Riff-raff^, .Tagrag and Long-tail. 1865 Daily 
'Jel. 27 OcL 5/1 Ten brace more or less of ‘ Jongtails’ 
pheasants], xow Westm. Gaz. 20 June 4/2 The farmer 
, wants to sell bis horse as a ‘long-tail’, and the military- 
authorities would prefer not to receive it till it is five 
or six. 

b. A long-tailed duck. 

2837 Sw.mnson Nat. Hist. Birds II. 189 Hcralda^ or the 
long-tails. 

2. A nickname for : f a. A native of Kent. Obs. 

In allusion to the jocular imputation that the people of 

Kent had tails _(cf. <^ot. a x66i) ; the French made the same 
accusation against Englishmen generally. 

[1617 Morvson /tin. HI. 53 The Kentish men of old were 
sayd to have tayles, because trafficking In the Low-Coun- 
tries, they never paid full.. but still left some part unpaid.] 
2628 Robin Good/ellcnv, his tuad Prankes (Percy Soc.) 4 
They ever after were called Kentish Long-tayles. Ibid. 5 
Trul5’^, sir, sayd my hoastesse, I thinke we are called Long- 
tayles, by reason our tales are long, that we use to passe 
the time withall, and make our selves merry. 1656 Sir J. 
Mennis & J. Smith Musarum Delicix 7 Which still stands 
as a Monument, Call’d Long-taile, from the Man of Kent. 
2659 Howell Lex.., F.ng, Prov. 21 Essex Calfs Kentish 
Long-tails, Yorkshire 1‘ikes. at66x Fuller Worthies, 
/Cent (iZix) I, 486 ^Kentish Long-Tailes'...\K happened 
in an English Village where Saint Austin was preaching, 
that the Pagans therein did beat and abuse both him and 
• his associates, opprobriously tying Fish-tails to their back- 
sides ; in revenge w’hereof an impudent Author relateih . . 
how .such Appendants grew to the h’nd-parts of all that 
Generation. 1702 T. Brown .Advice in Coll. Poems 104 
We, the Long Heads of Gotham, ..To the Long-Tails of 
Kent, by these Presents .send (Greeting, 
b. A Chinaman. 

1867 in S-MYTii Sailor's IVord-bk. 

3. I'o bacco - man nf. 

*839 'Joseph Fume’ Paper on 7 'obaceo 219 The manu- 
facturers tried them with a sample of returns under the 
name of long-tails. 

4. atlrib. = next. 

1848 C. A. Johns Week at Lizard 327 Longtail Tit 
[Parus Caudatus). 2855 OciLViE, Suppl., Long-tail, a. 
Having the tail uncut, as a dog. 

Iiong-tailed, a. 

1. Having a long tail. 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxii. 17 .4ine lang taild beist and 
grit with all. 2567 Gude Godlie Ball. (S. T. S.) 802 Thair 
lang taillit gowne. 2728 Prior Solomon i. 278 'J’he crested 
snake, and Tong-tailed crocodile. 2859 Guo. Eliot A . Bede 
V, The striped waistcoat, long-tailed coat, and low top-boois. 
2896 Peterson Mag. Jan. 62/1, I shall have it printed in the 
old-fashioned way, long-tailed s and all. 2897 Mary Kings- 
ley IF. Africa 198 Long-tailed Adooma canoes, 
b. 5 /^^. in names of animals. 

275*1. Hill //;>/. 544 The long-tailed Fells, with 
pencilled ears. 2766 Pennant Zool. (2776) II. 507 I^ng 
tailed Duck. 2774 G. 'Hwi’tT.Selhorne xU. ic6 The delicaie 
long-tailed titmouse. 2831 A. Wilson & Ronapart e Amer. 
Orn/th. Ill, S33 Anas glae/alis., Long-taiiid duck. x863 
SVooD Homes without H. xiii. 232 Long-tailed Humming 
Bird [Trochilnspolytmus). 2899 Westm. Gas. 23 Sept. 1/3 
Another beautiful mmerfly— the long-tailed blue. 

2. Of words: Having a long termination. fAlso 
applied to a long-winded speech, jocular. 

2549 Covipi. Scot. Prol. 16 Ihir lang tailit vordis, con, 
iu> babuntnr^, .iunumerabilibus . a 2670 Sraldinc Troub. 
Chns. / (Spalding Club 1851) II. 26a It is .said this long 
taillit supplicalioun wes weill hard of by the bretheren of 
the general as.sembly. 1767 A. Campbell Lexiph. (1774) 87 
Hard long-tailed words drawn from the Greek and Latin 
language^. 2817 'J- H. Frere A’ Arthur 1. vi, With long- 
tailed words in osity and aiion. 2854 Mrs. M. Holmes 
Tempest ^ Sunshine 20 She was so heartily tired of iLs long 
tailed verbs. 1902 Pall Mall G. 4 Jan. 6/3 Would not the 
combination — Demont-Breton-Worms-Barelta — be a little 
long-tailed, say, for a visiting card ? 

Iiong Tom. 

1. A name for a gun of large size and long range. 

2867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk., Long Tom, or Long 'Pont 

Turks, pieces of lengthy ordnance for chasers, &c. 2897 
Westm, Gaz. 13 Apr. 5/1 One of the while twins, familiarly 
known as 'Long 'Jems’, from the Campenitnvn barl-ette. 
1900 Daily Hexvs 7 Mar, 2/6 Four ‘ Long Toms ’, or Canet 
guns of the tj-pe known as the ‘ 255 long’, 

2. A kind of gold-washing cradle. 

2855 F. Marry AT Mtns. 4- Molehills xiv. 262 They [miner-sj 
return to their camps and long toms \fooi-n. gold washers}. 
1874 Raymond Statist: Mines ff Mining j8. 2890 Golden 
South 166 The real ‘Long Tom’ or cradle was a narrow 
trough filled with earth, into v\ hich water flowed ; the cradle 
was rocked, and the gold washed from the earth fell into a 
tin dish. 

3. dial. A name for certain animals (see qnots.). 

2854 Miss Baker Norihampt. Gloss, Long Tout, the 

long-tailed titmouse. Parvus caudatus. 2883 E. RRam.sav 
Food Fishes H. S. Wales 29 (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) There are 
three or four species of Belone on our coast, all known under 

the name of ‘ Long Toms ’ by the fishermen. 

]Lo'3lg-toilg“ae. A person or thing wiin a 
‘ long tongue . ^ , ss „ 

1. a. A small bird of the Cape of Good Hope. 
^.Obs. b. The wryneck. ?< a 

2732 Medley Kolbeu's Cape G. Hcpe If* ’AS _ ‘ ^ jjjan 
little bird at the C^pe for which I iy,r,e Tongue, 

what the Cape Europeans give i.tongu^isalwut 

1772-84 Cook Foy. 11790) I”* 937 "£ «rK.\Vn’long. 

th.s!zeofahuIl.fi.ich amJ h.s ton;^ M.ccilliv..? /lit!. 
but s.-ild_to be as !'=■?! I-onz- 

ilr,/. B,r,/s III. too V’L'/ •fxvii. 5V./a The Wrj-neek is 
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2 . A chatterer, blab. 

3847 in HAi.Li\reu- zZnN. 1 V.L!nc.Glcisz.,L<ms-iimpie, 
(3) a tale-bearer. . , 

long-tongued, a. Ha\;ing a long tongne ; 
having much to say ; chattering, babbling. 

1553 Rzsttiblka (Brandi) in. vi. 84 A daughter eke he hath 
. ..S vnhappie a longtounged girlc a4 can be. 3593 Shaks. 

3 Hen. I'l, II. ii. loa Why how now long-tongu'd Warwick, 
dare you speak? 360a Htr.u Chooze Good HGfe G3, She 
hlutht & said lhat long tongu’d men would tell. 1737 
Rasisav Sc. Prm'. (t797) 56 Lang tongu'd wives gae laug 
wi’ bairn. 3818 Scott nlH Mort. vi, The foul fa’ ye. .for a 
lang-tongued wife. 3880 Miss BRAonos Jvzt az I am xii, 
You didn’t ought to give heed to a long-tongued fellow like 
Jebb, a man that must he talking. 

Longue, obs. form of Lukg. 

Ii Longueur (longbi). [Fr.=length.] A lengthy 
or tedious passage of tvriting. 

1821 Byros Jnan in. xcvii, I know that what our neigh- 
bour-s call * longueurs % (We’ve not so good a word, but have 
the thing,) .. Form not the true temptation which allures 
The reader, Dowden’ Life Shelley I. v. 1E3 Admir- 

able moralists, no doubt, were Fenelon and Marmontel, but 
there are longueurs in their smtings. 

LonguevilleOohgv?!). Also LongavU. [Prob. 
from the snmame LongttevWe ; for its existence in 
Scotland cf. Henry’s Wallace x. 7S9.] The name 
of a kind of pear. 

2683 J. Reid Scots Gardener (1756) lot No Pear holds 
xveli on it {the quince], that I have tried, excepting the Red 
Pear, Achan, and Longevil. 2817 P. Neill Horticnlture 
in Edin. Encycl. {1830) XI. 212/2 The Longueville is very 
generally spread over the northern part of Britain, where 
ag^ trees of it exist in the neighbourhood of ancient 
monasteries. 

Iiong-waisted, a. 

L Having a long waist, as a person, a ship, etc. 
2633 R. Sakders Physio^. 283 Slender, long-wasted, and 
not corpulent. 1676 Etheredge Man of Alode iii. ii, It 
makes me show long-waisted, and, 1 think, slender. 2694 
Lend Gaz. No. 2965/4 A young Bay Marc,. .long wasted 
and weak Pastum. 2826 Miss Mittobd Village Ser. it. 
224 Her long-waisted pigeon-breasted gown. 2897 AlA 
butfs Sysf. Med, III. 589 The thorax appears to be unduly 
long and narrow, and the patients describe themselves as 
'long-waisted 

1 2 . Jig. Easy ; loose. Ohs. 

2^7 Ward Simp. Cobler 24, I shall.. borrow a little of 
their [women's] loose tongue Liberty, and mispend a word or 
two upon their long-wasted, but short-skirted patience. 
<2x658 Clevelasd Lenten Litany i. iv, From a Parliament 
long-wasted Conscience, Libera nos, fee. — Square Cap iv, 
Next comes the Puritan in a Wrought-Cap, with a long- 
wasted Conscience towards a Sister, 
f ILongTvay. Obs. rare, [f. Loh’O a. + Wat.] 
A long road or causeway, 

2627 in Crt. ff Times Chas. I (2848) I. 293 They took^ the 
English at an advantage, when the^* were engaged in a 
narrow longway, going towards the bridge of the Isle de 
I'Oye. 

longways (V'gw^ix), adv. Also 7 longst- 
wayes. [f. Long a. + Way sh, with adverbial j.] 
In the direction of the length of a thing; long>Yi5e, 
lengthwaj’s; longitudinally. 

2588 A Perne Will in Willis & Clark Cambpdge (i856) 
I. 28 TTie Colledge Librairie..to be newe builded at the 
east end of the Ma.<ters Lodginge longewayes towardes the 
Streate. 2602 Sir W. Cornwallis Ess. \u xll. (1631) 181 
^Ian..his definition must be a creature wdth two legs made 
long-wayes. 2639 T. deGray Compl. Hof'seJtt. 91 Give fire 
to the spaven both longst-wayes and crosse-wayes. 2683 
Moxon Aleck. Exerc., Printing xxiv. f 7 ^e Folds a sheet 
of the Paper he is to Work long-ways, and broad-ways. 
270$ A. VAN Leuwenhoek in Phil. Trans. XXV. 2844 The 
Bark of the said Wood can’t be stripp'd off longways. 1832 
T. Hope Ess, Origin Afan 11,399 Uneven bearing of the 
sole both longways and broadwaj’s, 2847 Grote Greece ii. 
liii. (1862) IV. 486 A channel through it long-ways from end 
to end. 1899 Daily News 13 Dea 8/3 To have alternately 
to hold the book up longways and sidewaj's. 

+ b. quasi-/r^/. Obs. 

1656 Finett For. Ambass. 22 Another 'rable placed long- 
wayes the chamber. 

Iiong-winded, a. 

1 , Capable of continuing in action for a long 
time without being out of breath ; long-breathed. 

1596 Shaks, i Hen. IV, m. iii. 181 One poore peny-worth 
of Sugar-candie to make thee long-winded. 26^ D.ay 
Humour out of breath iv. G, Pa. Are you in breath my 
Lord ? Hori. As a bruers horse, and as long-winded. 2728 
Pope Dune ii. 300 A cold, long-winded native of the deep. 
2758 Alickmahis Maricheets 37 Men that pretend to foretel 
futurity .. by frightful and long-winded bowlings. ^2870 
Dickens E. Drood xii, I am younger and longer-winded 
than you. 2870 EmeR-SON Soc.^ ^ Solti., Farttiing Wks. 
(Bohn) in. 57 This hard work will always be done by,. men 
of endurance,— deepchested, long-winded, tough. 

Jig. 2708 OcKLEY Saracens (1848) 322 That every one 
might make preparation for a war which.. would be more 
long-winded than the former, 
to Nant. (See quot.) 

3867 Smyth Sailor's Word.hh.y Longaoinded Whistlers^ 
chasfguns. , . 

2 . Of persons : Given to lengthy speaking or 
writing; characterized by tedious lengthiness in 
speech, or dilatoriness in action. Of their speech, 
etc.: Tediously long; of a tedious or wearisome 


]gijt7th. 

tSoHayany /r<»r/r4BThouarelongerwindedthenD«ne 
* 2652 CoTTERELL tf. Cassaudra in. (1676) 42 Such 

Discourse. 2696 Prior Secretary 8 For her, 
* ’ nor parties at tea, Nor the long-winded cant of 


a dull refugee, a 2700 B. E. Diel, Cant, Crew, Long^vinded 
Pay-master, one that ver3' slowly. .Paies. 2741 tr, D’A rgens’ 
Chinese Lett. iv. 02 The French Tradesmen are incapable 
of entering upon such long-winded Methods to favour their 
Commerce. 2764 Alem. G. y*j<2////<r«rt2:<2r23o A long-winded 
and multifarious di-ssimulation. 2769 Burke Corr. (1844} I. 
272, I am no great friend, in general, of long-winded per- 
formance.*:. 2EtB4 Century Afag. XXVIII. 589 The long- 
winded old salts who come here to report their wTccks. 
1892 Law Times XCII. 106/2 Complicated provisions to 
suit the var^’ing tastes of different ow'neTS..make convey- 
ancing often seem long-vrinded. 

Hence Iionffwindedly adv,, IiongTvi'nded- 
ness. 

2837 CARLM.E Fr, Kev. I. v. ii, (They) make known, not with- 
out longwindcdness, the determinations of the royal breact. 
2866 G. Macdonald Ann, Q. Neighb. xi. (1878) 213, I may 
speak long-windedly and even inconsiderately as regards 
my young readers. 2874 Helps Soc. Press, vii. (1875)82, 
I hate lon^-windedness as much as you do , . ; but I cannot 
call good .similes and metaphors padding. 2885 Athenxum 
12 Dec. 766/2 The lon^windedncss of narrative and dia- 
logue only increases the insipidity of the whole. 

iongroseOrB^'^iz), adv.\a>i Also 6-7 longst 
xvise. [f. Long <7. + -WISE.] Lengthwise, longi- 
tudinally, longAvays. 

2544 W. Patten Exped.Scoil. Cij, Dunbar, a toun stond- 
ing longw’ise A’pon y* seasyde. 1580 Blundeville Curing 
Horses Dis.^a, Laurentitis Russiusw'ould haue thesplent to 
be cured by fiering It long-vt wise & ouenhwart. 2657 ^ 
Ligon Barbadoes (i673J 67 That kernel, .as our Harle-nuts in 
England, will part in the middle Iong-\vi.se. 2725 Leoni 
Palladio's A rchit. (1742) I. 86 Upon which . . are laid other 
beams longivlse. 2848 Dickens Dombey xxii, Standing it 
(a letter] long-wise and broad-svi.se on his table. 2865^ — 
Alui. Fr. I. xvi,Too much of him longsvise, too little of him 
broadwise, and too many sharp angles of him anglewise. 
fb. Used as adj , ; Oblong. Obs. rare, 

2600 Holland tr. ATartianus* Tofogr. Rome 1348 The 
Viminall hill.. .The forme thereof is longwise [L. ohlongani\. 

Iiongwort : see Lungwort. 

II Lonicera (It?“nrsera). Bot, [mod.L., f.name 
of Adam Zr>;«V<?r (1528-86), a German botanist.] 
A genus of caprifoliaceons plants consisting of the 
honeysuckles ; a plant of this genus. 

2863 Life in South II. 329 The,, scarlet lonicera, with 
vines and other climbers, reached the tops of the tallest 
trees. 2882 Garden 22 Mar. 270/3 The two early flowering 
Loniceras . . are just now in perfection. 2M2 Hardv in 
Proc. Derw. Nat, Club IX. No. 3. 434 A wide spreading 
Lonicera helped to cover the w'alls. 

Loning, obs. form of Loaning sh, 
t IiO'nisli, a:. Obs, [f.LoNE c. + -ISH.] Lonely. 
1653 Wood Life Sept. (O. H. S.) I. 281 After he had sjient 
the summer at Cassington in a lonbh and retir’d condition, 
he return’d to Oxon. 

t Lonquliard. Sc, Obs. Also 4 longart, 
7 loDCkart, [app. a. Gael. tongphorti\ A tem- 
porary cottage or hut ; a ‘ shieling ’. ? Sc. or dial, 
C137S Sc, Leg. SainU xlx. {Cristefbre) 269 Ore he jed his 
longart to. 26x8 J, Taylor (Water P.) Pcnnyles Ptlgr. 
F, There were small cottages built on purpose to lodge in, 
which they call Lonquhards. 2632 in 4/A Rep. Hist. AISS. 
Comm, i. (1874) 533/2 [Vassals] sail cans big and put up our 
lonckartis for the hunting. 2772 Pennant Tour Scotl. in 
iq6g (1790) 125 Thej' lived in temporary’ cottages called 
Lonquhards. 

Iiont, rare obs. form of Land sb, 

+ IjOntaigne, a. Obs. rare^'^. [a. F. lotn- 
iaine, fern, of pop.L. *longitdmtm, f. 

huge far off, f. long-ns Long tr.] Distant. 

c 2450 Art///a<r/b;m 4187 A roan weending in til a 
Regionne lontaigne. 

Lonys, obs. pi. of Loin. 

IiOO Also 6, 8 lu, 8 liew, lue, [abbre- 

Yiated f, Laktrrloo.] 

1 . A round card-game played by a varying num- 
ber of players. The cards in three-card loo have 
the same value as in whist ; in five-card loo the Jack 
of Clubs (* Pam’ ) is the highest card. A player 
who fails to lake a trick or breaks any of the laws 
of the game is * looed i. e. required to pay a cer- 
tain sum, or Hoo’, to the pool. Limited, mi~ 
limited loo : see quots. 1830, 1883. b. The fact of 
being looed. c. The sum deposited in the pool 
by a player who is looed. 

267s Wycherley C t»;mro' IFiL^Epn-, They. .May kiss the 
Cards at Picquet, Hombre, — Lu, And so he thought to kiss 
the Lady too. i6to Cotton CompL Gamester (ed. 2) xx. Lan- 
terloo 102 If three, four, five or si-xplaj', they may lay out the 
threes, fours, five5,sixesand sevens to theintenl they may not 
be quickly loo’d ; but if ihey would have the loos come fast 
about then play with the whole pack. Ibid, 204 If any be 
loo’d he must lay do%vn so much for hh loo as his five Cards 
amount to. 27x0 Brit. Apollo 111, No. 5. 2/2 A. gives B. 
3x. 6d. to Play for him at Liew.. .B. had lost all but sd. and 
there was a Liew down of 2s. 6d. 1722-14 Pope Rape Lock 
III. 62 Ev'n mighty Pam, that Kings and (Queens o’erthrew 
And mow'd down armies in the fights of Lxl 2731 Swift 
To Dr. Helsham 26 Vet, ladies are seldom at ombre or lue 
sick, 1777 CoLsiAN Epil. Sck. Stand, in Ptvse on Sez‘. 
Occas. (1787) III. 215 And as Backgammon mortify my soul 
That pants for Lu, or flutters at a Vole. 2796 Jane Austen 
Pride ^ Prej. (1885)1. vin.30 On entering the drawingroom, 
she found the party at loo. 2823 Southey in Life (1849) L 
89 In the evening my aunt and I generally played at five- 
card loq \rith him.. 2830 R. Haroic Hoyle matte familiar 
70 At Limited Loo those who play and do not get a trick 
pay into the pool only the price of the deal, while at Un- 
limited Loo they pay the whole amount that happens to be 
in the pool at the time. <2x845 Barham Ingot. Leg., Ld, 


Thottlouse xii, I should like to see you Tr^’ to sautcr U 
coup With this chap at short whist, or unlimited loo. x86r 
Hughes Tom Braion at Oxf. L (2889) 2 They .. 
billiards until the gates cIo*:cd, and then were re^y for 
unlimited loo . . in their own rooms. 1883 H. Jones la 
Encycl. Brit. XV. i/i If there is a loo in the last deal of 
a round, the game continues till there is a hand without 
a loo. Ibid. 1/2 At unlimited loo each pbyer looed has 
to put in the amount there was in the pool. Bot it is 
generally agreed to limit the loo, so that it shall not exceed 
a certain fixed sura. ITius, at eighteen-penny loo, the loj 
is generally limited to half a guinea. 1885 Farjeon A/rerri 
Nugget XY, Ibe game being loo, six shillings ‘ tit-up limited 
to two guineas. Ibid., ‘Let it be club law*. ,, So dub law 
it was, and the loos became more frequenL 
2. A party playing at loo. 

2760 H. Walpole Let. to G. Alontagit 7 Jan., There were 
two tables at loo, tw’o at whist, and a quadrille. I was com- 
manded to the duke’s loo. Alod. (Ireland) Are you comicg 
to my loo? 

fQ. Party, set. Phr. for the good of the loo-. 
‘ for the benefit of the company or commtmity’ 
(Grose Did. Vnlg. Tongue 1785). Obs. 

1764 H. Waltole Let. to Hertford 27 May, Lady Falke- 
ner's daughter is to be married to..Jir. Crewe, a hlacca- 
rone and of our loo. Association Delegates Colonics 12 
They shall be. .sold Auction-wise, for the Good of the L^o. 

4 . atlrib. and Comb., as loo club ; loo-table, a 
table for playing loo upon ; now the trade de- 
signation of a particular form of round table, 
originally devised for this purpose. 

2789 Charlotte Smith Etkelinde (1814) II. 230 Dinner 
was no sooner over, than the loo-table was introduced into 
the drawing-room. 1830 R. Hardie Hoyle made familiar 
72 Ibe following [laws] are those observed at the Loo Clubs, 
x 852 Trollope Orley F. I. vi. 46 A round loo-table. 

t IiOO, Obs.esic.J/isi. \¥.loup-. see Loup.] 
A velvet mask partly covering the face, worn by 
females in the 17th century to protect the com- 
plexion. Chiefly attrib, in loo mask. 

2690 E\tlvn Ladies Dressitig-R. 10 Loo hfasks, and 
whole, as wind does blow’, And Miss abroad’s dispos’d tocc). 
— Fops Diet. 18 Loo Afask, an half Mask. 2839 W. H. 
Ainsworth yack Sheppard I. ii, Blueskin .. turning. .be- 
held a young female, w’bose features were partially con- 
cealed by a loo, or half mask, standing beside him. 

Loo (I; 7 ), v}- [f. Loo sb.'^l irons. To sub- 
ject to a forfeit at loo (see Loo sh."^ 1). To loo the 
board (see quot. 1883). 

2680 Cotton Compl. Gamester (ed. 2) xx. 102 If you play 
and are loo’d (lhat is, win ne\*er a trick). Ibid. 103 He who 
hath five Cards of a suit in hU hand loos all the Gamesters 
then playing, .. and sw’eeps the board. ^2750 Shenstone 
To a Friend, 1*11 pl.vy the cards come next my fingers— 
Fortune cou’d never let Ned loo her, When she bad left it 
w’holly to her. 2797 Sporting Alag. X. 304 The whole sum 
which happens to be down at the time when he is looed. 
2862 H. Kingsley Ravenshoe I II. 240 General Mainwanng 
had been looed in miss four times running. 2883 H. Jones 
in Encycl, Brit. XV. 1/2 A flush, loos the board, i.e., the 
holder receives the amount of a loo from every one, and the 
hand is not played. 2885 FAnjuon Sacred Nuggctx'f, [Hcl 
suggecled that ‘ black Jack should loo the ^ard ’..so black 
Jack looed the board, and the loos became more frequent 
still. Ibid, xvi. It w’as proposed that the stakes should be 
raised to five guineas unlimited.., Each jilayer put in five 
guineas, making a total of twenty-five guineas, which sum 
represented the amount a player would be looed for. 28^ 
D. C. Murray First Person Singular xviii. 234 To bold 
King, Knave, nine, and get looed on it. 

b. transf. and Jig. (See quots.) Now dial. 

2706 Estcourt Fair Exasup, 1. i. 10 For let me tell j e, 
Madam, Scandal is the verj» Pam in Conversation, and you 
shou’d always lead it about for the good of the Board ; spare 
no body, every one’s pleas’d to see their Neighbour Loo'd. 
« 284^ Hood Storm at Hastings v, No living luck could 
loo him 1 Sir Stamford would have lost his Raffles to himl 
2859 Bartlett Diet. Amcr., Looed, defeated. A term bor- 
rowed from the game called loo. 2879 hliss Jackson 
ShroPsh. thwarted, ‘check-mated’. 

Shejietd Gloss, s.v., When a cutler agrees to make a number 
of knives for a fixed sum and has not finished them when 
pay-time comes he is said to be lood. 

tZiOOy v.'-^ Obs. exc. dial, [aphet. f. Halloo r. 
Cf. Loo isiti] Irans, To incite by shouting *bal- 
loo * ; to urge on by shouts ; = Halloo v . i b. 
Const, at, upon, or inf. 

1666-7 Denham Direct. Paint, ii. 15 And therefore next 
uncouple either Hound, And loo them at two Hares ere 
one be found. 2681 T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 40 
(1713) II. 8 The Rabble ’lood to w'orry it [rr. the Govern- 
ment] as tyrannical and unjust, 2682 Shadw’ELL Medal 0/ 
yokn Bayes Ep. A i j, Young fellows, (w’ho clap him on the 
back,, .and loo him on upon the Whiggs os they call em). 
2689 State Eur. in Hart. Alisc. 1 . 195 England and Holland 
are de.sperately bruised through mutual bulTetings, to which 
France cunningly looed them on. 1722 find. Sacheverell^ 
Ben wa.s pitch'd upon.. to hollow tne Hounds together, to 
looe them fill cry at Monarchy. 

Loo ( 1 ; 7 ), int. Also written ’loo ; in 7 lo, lowe. 
[abbreviated f. Halloo.] A cry’ to incite a dog 
to the chase; = Halloo. Also loo in! Also 
quasi-j^. 

2605 Shaks. Lear in. iv. 79 Alow : alow, loo, loo. 2606 — 
Tr. Cr. V. vii. 10 Now bull, now dogge, lowe, Paris, 

2681 T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 4 (27x3) J. sg Ho 
loo Bob ! Loo Crop, Loo, Loo, Loo, Smug I loid. No. 39 
I. 25s *Loo my Dog Tutty. .speak to 'em Tutly. 2718 Bp. 
Hutchinson Witchcrafl 266 Presently a Hare did rise very 
near before him, at the Sight whereof he cried Loo, Loo, 
Loo ; but the Dogs would not run. 28x0 J. Wood Let. 
27 May in Li/e of S. Butler (1896) I. 6r "I he youths are 
brought up with a rooted objection to St. John's, and, hke 
bull-dogs of true breed, arc always ready lo fall upon us at 
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the loo of their seniors. 1830 R. EcertonAVarburtok 
Hunt. Songs r. i. (1883) r His cheer by the echo repeated, 
’Loo in ! little dearies! ’loo in ! 1853 ‘C. Bede’ Verdant 
Green i. ix, A perfect pack in full cr>', with a human chorus 
of'Hooratl Too loo ! loo dog t’ x88x Jefferies Wood 
Magic I. I. 19 Bevis .. called ^Lool Loo!' urging the 
dog on. 

IioOjVar. Lew, and Look dial , ; Sc. form of Love. 
JjOob (I? 5 b). Tin-mining. 

1 . (See quot.) 

X674 Ray Collect. Words, Prewar. Tin 121 The dross and 
earth, .is carried all along the trough to a pit or vessel, into 
which the trough delivers it, called a loob. 

2 . pi. (See quots.) 

1778 pRYCE /!//«. Cornnh. ^-24. Loohs, tin slime or sludge 
of the after leavings, or leavings slime. x86o En^. tV For. 
Mining Gloss. (Cornwall terms), Loobs, slime containing ore. 
Iioobel, variant of Lowbell Obs. 

+ IiOO‘'bily, Obs, [f. Looby + -LY L] Looby- 
like; awkward, clnmsy, lubberly. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. v. False Miracles § xa There 
was in Wales a great and Loobily Image, called Darvell 
Galherne. x7S6’1’oldkrvy Hist. 2. Or/>hafts\\l. i48Talked 
politicks with the landlord, and disputed about religion with 
three loobily farmers, H. Carey Honest Yorkshirem, 

13 It’s enough to put any young lady in the pouts, to., 
force her to marry a great loobily Yorkshire tike. 

tLoo'Msll, a. obi. rare—'^. In "j loubiah. 
[?f. Loobv + -ish.] =prec. 

1648 Dutch Did., Onhelont^en, Clomnish or 

Loubish. 

looby (b 7 *bi). Now chiefly dial. Forms : 4-6 
loby, -ia, 6 loubie, lowbie, -ye, y lubby, lou- 
bee, 7- looby. [Cf. Lob sb., Lubber, and the 
Teut, coj^nates mentioned under those words.] A 
lazy hulking fellow; a lout; an awkward, stupid, 
clownish person. 

1377 Lakgl. P, pi, R. Frol, ss Crete lobyes and longe 
that loth were to swynke. 1529 S. Fish Stipplic, Beggars 
(E. E. T. S.) 14 Set the.se sturdy lobies a brode in the world 
, .to get theireliuingwitb their laboure. a Image ipocr. 
IV. 129 in Skelioti's IVks. (1843) II. 440 With priors of like 
place.. Great lobyes and lompes. ^ ^S 17~^7 Stanyhurst 
Descr. Irel. 17/a in Holinshed, Sir, you take me verie 
short, as long and as verie a lowbie as you imagine to 
make me. 1629 Symmcr Spir. Posie 1. ix. 30 What is 
the state then of the .sluggard, the lazie Lizzard, and the 
luskish Lubby? i68t/r. Flatmak Heraclitus Ridein 
No. 41 (r7i3) 1 . 15 This is but like a great Looby at School, 
who [etc.]. 1696 Phillips s.v. Loh, A great heavy sluggish 
Fellow is called a Lcb, Loubee [1706 Looby\, or Lob-cock. 
X70S Hickeriucill Priest-cr. 11. Pref. A iv, Homer— Achilles 
makes a great strong Looby. X713 Steele Englishman 
No. 24. 158 [These] are all convincing Arguments to a 
Country Looby. x?83 Johnson in BosvjeU ao Apr., A 
savage, when he Is hungry, will not carry about with him 
a looby of nine years old, who cannot help himself, xSax 
Clare Vill, Msnstr. L 159 A good.for*nought looby, he 
nettled me sore. 184$ Disraeli Svhil ^18631 eo?, I went 
once and st.iyed a week at Lady Jenny Spinner’s to gain 
her looby of a son and his eighty thousand a-year. xS;: 
R. Ellis tr. Catullus xxii. xr No ditcher e’er appeared more 
rude, No looby coarser. 1872 Geo, Eliot Middletn, xxxv, 
51873) While I tell the truth about loobies, my reader’s 
imagination need not be entirely excluded from an occupa* 
tion with lords. x886 in Elworthy W, Somerset Word-bk. 

b. attrih. and passing into Also 

in comb, looby-like. 

1582 Stanyhurst dSneis irr. (Arb.) 91 A 1 wee see the 
giaunt, with his hole flock lowbylyke hagling. 1679 Ld. 
Rochester Epigr. Ld. All-Pride in Roxb. Ballads ^1883) 
IV. 567 A plowman|s looby mecn, face all awry. 1687 Ad- 
vise to Pestholders ii. i in Third Collect. Poems (1689) ai/t 
That Looby Duke. X77X T. Hull Sir W, Harrington 
(17^) I. 143 A country squire, of the looby kind. 1830 
T. IBee Ess. in Dram. Wks. Foote I. (Cent.), This great, 
big, overgrown metropolis . . like a looby son who has out- 
grown his stamina. 

Xiooce, obs. form of Loose. 

XiOOch, variant of Lohoch, 

lioode, XiOod(e)8terre, obs. ff. Lode, -stab. 

Xiooe, variant of Lew ez.i, and v. 

Looer (iw’w). rare'~'^» [f. Loo sb.^ or v.T- + 
-ER •.] A player at loo. 

1770 Foote Lame Lover n. 50 There is Mrs. Allspice.. 
ha.<5 six tables every Sunday, besides looers, and braggers. 
Iiooer, variant of Lower sb. Obs.^ Lube sbi^ 
Loof (Iflf). •SV. and north, dial. Forms: 4-5 
lofo, jove, ioove, 5-6 luif(f, 6 luyff, luff, loofe, 
7 luve, 4- lufe, 7- loo£ (See also E. D. D.) 
[a. ON. I6fe wk. masc. = Goth. ldfa\ related by 
ablaut to OMG. laffa blade of an oar, OSL (Polish, 
Russian) lapa paw, Lettish lepa paw.] The palm 
of the hand. To creesh one's loof : see Creesh v. 
Afflcofa^v, phr. =ofr hand. 

13 . . E.E.A Hit. P. B. 987 Wy th b’^t louer vplyfte hay loued 
hymswyhe. 13.. S. Erkenwolde'^^^inllorstm. Altengl.Leg. 
(1881) 274 pene wo*; louynge cure lords with loves vp haldene. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vii. 26 Take a litill bawme and lay 
it on he lufe of hi hand, a 1400-50 A lexander 2569 (Ashm. 
Ms.) pe licor in his awen looue \Ditblin MS. lofej, h® lettir 
in h« lothire. £1460 Toxvneley Myst. iii. 462 Hoe. 1 may 
towch w'ith my lufe the grownd evyn here. C1470 Henry- 
son Mor. Fables 2072 In Anglia IX. 466, I sail of it mak 
mittenis to mylufis, Till hald myhandis bait quhair cuer 
I be. 1513 Douglas Aineis viii. li. 5 And in the holl luffis 
of his hand, quhair he stude, Devvly the wattir hynt he fra 
the flude. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. loS They be as big as 
a man can grj’pe in the palm or loofe of his hande. 1573 
Satir. Poems Rejhrm, xxxlx. 203 The suddartis luiflis wes 
as ouirlaid wt lyme. CX620 Z. Boyd Zion's Flnvers (1855) 


54 If in your loof yee all this silver had, 2637 Rutherford 
Lett. (1862) I. igB We are fools to be browden and fond of 
apawn in the loof of our hand. vjzxV.KixsK'i Lucky Spence 
xii, Wi* welNcreesh'd loofs I hae been canty. 1728 — Rob. 
R ich. 4 * Sandy 62 <1877) II. 8 A canty tale he’d tell aff loof. 
1792 Burns fVi/lie^s Wtye iv, Auld baudrons by the ingle 
sits. An’ wi’ her loof her face a-washin. 1830 Galt Lawric 
T. viL vii. (1849) 33S Though the case were as plain as my 
loofe. 1855 RoniNsoN Whitby Gloss. s.v., Give us thy lufe, 
not thy X896 Barrie Sentim. Tommy xix. 2x5 Using 
the loof of his hand os a spoon. 

Hence Iioof-ftU AV., a handful. 
c 1540 Lyndesay Kiitie's Conf. 90 Curnis of meil, and 
luffillls of Malt; 1728 P. Walker Life Peden (1827) 6t 
Waving his Hand to the West, from whence he desired the 
Wind, said, Ixud, give us a Loof-full of Wind. 

ZiOOf, sb.^ and v . : see Luff sh. and v, 

XiOOf C/«0j Also louff, lough, [a. Arab. 

//y(see Loofah).] « Loofah. 

1865 Pall Malt G. 4 Aug, 3/2 A good rough Baden-Baden 
towel, or the Lough used in the Turkish bath. 1870 Treas. 
Boi.,Yo\xft. Lnffa aegyptiaca. 1897 Webster, 
tioof, adv. Obs, e= Aloof, at a distance. 

^SSS'S Pnszvt yEtseid 1. Aj, There was a lowne of aun- 
clent tyme Carthago of old it hight, Against Italia and 
T3’bers mouthe laic loof at seas aright. Ibid. iii. Fiij, 
Tliere lieth a lond far loof at seas, wher M.ars is lord. 
1557-8 Ibiti, vii. U j b, Him wandring loof astraj'. 

Xioof, obs, form of Loaf 
Xoofah. (L 7 *fa). [a. Egyptian Arabic 

Iftfa}^., a plant of this species, which collectively is 
called t /;^J The fibrous substance of the pod 

of the plant Lteffa aegypHaca, used as a sponge 
or flesh-brush. Also attrib., as loofak-iree, 

1887 Moloney Forestry W, AJr. 356 Loofah, Konyikon, 
or Native Sponge of Western Africa. 1889 C. D. Bell , 
Winter Hile xxvi. 231 The loofah tree bears a long green l 
pod. i8Sq Pall Mall G, 7 Oct. 3/3 Rubbing myself well , 
with a well-soaped loofah. I 

Xioog^e, obs. form of Lodge sb, 

Xook (luk), sb. Forms: 2-6 loke, 3-5 lok, 4, 
8-9 Sc. luke, (6 lowke), 6-7 looke, 8-9 Sc. leuk, 
5- look. [f. Look v.J 

1 . The action or an act of looking; a glance of 
the eyes ; a particular direction of the eyes or 
countenance in order to look at something. fAlso 
occas., sight, view (quot. 1390). Phr, f To have 
{01 get) a look of\ to be looked at by. 7 b have 
a look at (coUoq.) ; to look at for the purpose of 
examining, i At a look : (<z) at first sight ; {b) 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

tfX2oo Triu. Coll. Horn, 215 Jlf he hodede..lede 5 hem 
[women] his life ejen for to sechen hire loke. <?i 375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints xvn, \Marthei) 46 pe quhilk..As f>T gregois 
brynt at a luke. ^1386 Chaucer Man 0/ Law's T. 055 At 
the firste look he on hire selte. 1390 Gower Conf. 111 . 179 
In alle mennes lok A part up in his hond he tok. a 1400-50 
Alexander 5256 Him l>03t hire like at a loke his lady his 
modire. 1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. li. My luke vnto the hevin 
1 threwe furihwiih. iscS Dunbar Gold. Targe 232 Su- 
daynly, in the space of a luke. All was hyne went. 1591 
Shaks. Two Gent. n. iv. 108 Too meane a seruant To haue 
a looke of such a worthy a Mi^tresse, 1592 •— Ven. 4* Ad. 
464 For iookes kill loue, and loue by lookes reuiueth. X753 
L, M. Accomplished Woman II, 125 Their every action 
is forced ; their looks and smiles are all studied. 1798 
Charlotte Smith Yng. Philos. 111 . 120 Medora watched 
her every look with distressing solicitude. z8c^-8 \V. Irving 
Salmag. (1824) 346 Lovely virgins .. darling imperial looks 
of conquest. 1813 Scott Rokeby r. xix, One dying look he 
upward cast. x88s hlABEL Collins Prettiest Woman ii, 

In the meantime I shall have a look at Warsaw. 1887 
R. Buchanan (////r) a look round literature. 1895 E. Bowt.n 
Rowlands in Law Times XCIX. 464/2 It is at the first 
look hard to see why [etc.]. 

b. With epithet denoting the feelings expressed 
by the look. 

It is sometimes difficult to say whether particular instances 
should he referred to this sense or to 2. 

*S 3 S CovERD; Ps. xvii[i]. 27 Thou shall ,. bringe downe 
the bye lokes of the proude. 1567 Maplf.t Gr. Forest 
76 b, She hath aUvayes a cheerefull looke lowardes him. 
1576 Fleming Pano/l. Epist. 281 Hee casting vppon mee a 
sower visage, and a Sterne looke. 1635 J. Hayward tr. 
Biandis Banish'd Virg. 97 It being not likely that shee 
should ever get a good looke of her Father. x686 tr. Char- 
din’s Coronat. Solyman iii 'There was not one living 
soul that youebsafd him a kind look. 1703 Rowe Fair 
Penxl. 1. i. log With looks averse, and Eyes that froze 
me, /jjyjy Bwckall Wks. (1723) 1 . 138 IVue Religion 
does not consist., in a singular Beh.aviour, in a down 
Lookj in Sighing and Sobbing, xBio Scott Lady 0/ L. 
in. xii, Roderick, with impatient look. 1833 'J'cnnvson 
Dream Fair W. xxvi, With sick and scornfuilooks averse. 
1883 R. W. Dixon Manow. iii. 147 And Sir Giroie failed 
nought ofeourtes)^, And gave to ns good looks and welcome 
great. 

c. upon the look i engaged in loohingfor. 

x8xg Byron Tuan n. clxxiv. At last her father’s prows put 
out to sea, For certain merchantmen upon the look. 

2 . Appearance, aspect. 

a. With reference to persons, often with mixture 
of sense i ; Appearance of the countenance (some- 
times, of the whole person) ; visual or facial ex- 
pression ; personal aspect, + Of a good look = 
of good appearance. 

0x385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1605 Hypsip., And of his lok as 
real as a leoun. e t^oo Arih. ^ Merl, J582 (Lincoln’s Inn 
MS.), pe whyte dragoun lay him by, Sieome of lok and 
giysly. 1508 Dunbar Tua inariit wevten 267 Be of your 


luke like innocentis, thoght 30 half euill myndis. a XS48 
Hall /F 237 b, ITiis paltncs of visage, and 

dedly loke doth prognosticate y time of mydialh. x6ii 
Bible Ecclus. xix. 29 A man may bee knowen by his looke. 
1632 J. Hayward tr. Bionots Eromexia 68 Being the first 
time that a joyfull looke was scene in that Court, sithence 
the departure of the Princesse. 1697 Dryden t 'irg. Georg. 
HI. 87 The Mother Cow mu.st wear a low’ring Look. 1700 
T. Brown Amitsem. Ser. 4- Com. 146 , 1 .see another Man of 
a very good Look come into the Circle, and no body takes 
the least Notice of him. 1724 Ramsay /'VriWixi, With hauld 
forbidding luke. 1748 Richardson Clarissa I1811) I. ii. 9 
Indeed, gny and lively as he is, he has not the look of an 
impudent man. xSog Malkin Gil Bias vn. ii. (Rtldg.> 228 
They had all the look of a deputation from a better world. 
i860 Reade Cloister <S* H. xxxviii. (1896) 109 Denys wore 
a look of humble apology'. ^ 1867 Trollofe Chron. Barset 
I. xxii. 190 The look of his face as he spoke was by no 
means pleasant. 

b. pi. With the same meaning as sing. Some- 
times = Good looks. Also phr. to be in good looks : 
to be looking well, to present a healthy appear- 
ance. 

1564 Hawatd Euiropius 11. 15 After they were dead keping 
stil iheyr grim lokes. xsSg Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 45 
At last her eyes glaunced on the lookes of Melicerlus. 
x6x6 R. C. Times' Whistle Hi. 959 Most of our vomen 
are extreamly proud Of their faire lookes, 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, iv. 371 Lean are their Looks, and shagged 
is their Hair. 1709 Bebkf.ley Th. Vision § 9 We ofttn see 
shame or fear in the looks of a man. 1724 Lond. Gas. No. 
6283/3 Abraham Shaw, .. aged 38 Years, .. pale Looks. 
X766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxix, When I survey these ema- 
ciated looks, and hear those groans. 1786 Burns Twa Dogs 
225 They . . lee-lang nights, wi’ crabbit leuks, Pore owre 
the devil's pictur'd beuks. 1798 Jake Austen N^orthang. 
Abb. {1833) I. ii. IX Catherine was in very good looks 18x5 
— Emma 1. i, Everybody in their best looks. 1896 A. E. 
Housman Shropsh. Lad xxiii, And few that will carry' their 
looks or their truth to the grave, 

c. Of inanimate and immaterial things ; Appear- 
ance, esp. as expressive of their quality or nature. 

1567 IMaplet Gr. Forest 10 b, A certaine vaine of the 
earth, .. having the verie looke and face of Golde. X710 
T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 4x1 This colourless Syrup .. 
gives no unpleasing colour, nor alters the look of the Medi- 
cine in the least, a 1716 Blackall Wks. (1723) I. 84 'I’he 
beautiful Look of the forbidden Fruit. 1754 Richardson 
Grandison II. iv. 40 If you fall I shall have the worst of it, 
from the looks of the matter. 1782 Cowper Convers. 862 
Though such continual zigzags m a book, Such drunken 
reelings, have an awkward look. 1847 L Hunt Men, 
Women, 4 B. 11 . xi. 269 What curious little circumstances 
conspir^ to^ give a look even of fabulous and novel-like 
interest to his adventures. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 
27 Life IS to wear, as at Athens, a Joyous and festive look. 
1877 W. H. Russell Pr. Wales' Tour viii. 341 There are 
no minarets, mosoues or Hindoo temples, to aetract from 
the European look of the place. 1882 R. Abercromby in 
Nature XXVI. 572 In common parlance, any particular 
* look ’ of the sky is called a prognostic. 

d. To have a look of : to resemble vaguely, to 
remind the spectator 01 the appearance of (a person 
or thing). 

x86o Emily Eden Semi-aiiaehed Couple II. 6a This pic- 
ture which I think has a great look of you. 

3 , Comb. With advs. forming combs, corre- 
sponding to various phrases under the vb,, as look- 
back, -doivn, -forward, - 07 t, -np; look-on net, one 
of the nets pulled up as a test of the condition of 
the others. 

1597 W iddleton Wisdom of Solomon xii. 15 Thou orderest 
every thing with look-on sight. 2813 L. Hunt in Examiner 
iz Jan. X9/1 He. . takes aw.iy confidence from their look-up 
to him. X850 Hawthorne Scarlet L., Custom House (1886) 
56 A dreary Jook-forivard, thl.s, for a man who [etc.]. 1853 
Jerdan Autobiog, III. 7 The look-back is wearisome. 1862 

H. Marryat Year t7t Ssveden II. 401 The look-doTvn on the 
works below, .is awful. 1877 Holdsworth Sea Fisheries iiO 
[Drift-net fishing]. Whilst the nets are in the water, the 
warp is occasionally haul d in till the first net is reached ; 
this is called the * look-on' net. 1887 Hall Caine Deemster 

I . X. 207 Dan. .asked the skipper to try the * look-on’ net. 
Xook (luk), V. Forms: i locian, 2 lokien, 

(locan), (3 loHn, loky), 3-4 loc, lok(on, locken, 
3-6 loke, (4 loki), 4-5 north. Ink, 4-8 luke, {5 
lokyn), 5-6 Sc. lowke, 5-7 looke, 6 arch, looken, 
.Sir. louk, leuk, luck, luik, luick, Iwik, 5- look. 
[OE. IScian — 0%. locon (in a gloss) ;—OTeut. 
type *l6k6Jan\ a form *ldg^jan, app. of identical 
meaning, appears in OHG. Inogcn (MHG. luogen, 
mod.G. dial, lugesi) to see, look, spy. 

- Brugmann {Gruitdriss\. 384) suggests that the ty^ie *Ukb- 
may represent OTeut. *i 0 kk 6 - pre-Teut. *ldghna- or 
Idgiina-, from the root *ldgh- or *lbgh- (Teut. *llg‘} repre. 
seated by the Ger. vb.] 

I. To direct one’s sight. 

1 . intr. To give a certain direction to one’s signt^; 

to apply one’s power of vision; to direct ones 
eyes upon some object or towards some portion of 
space, a. with phrase or adv. expressing tb^ 
direction or Ihe intended object of vision, (oce 


branches IV and V.) 

usual prep, introducing the object o literal 

he older to look on, to look upon, a noiion of 

either arc/u, or include a mixture of the notion ot 

il watching or contemplation. he on 

nnen mx3..on /..co I 'iccll- 1 'irtur! 

n heofon locode A hi metsoo . . ^ 
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LOOK. 


LOOK. 

Lancl. /*. Z’/. A. viH. 123 ‘ Lewede lore! 1 ’ quod he' luUe 
lokestou on he Bible’. CX380 Wycuf Scnn. Sel. Wks. I. 
143 Lokynge in he first myrour. ci^oo Desir. 8658 

Achilles., woundit hym [jc. Ector] wickedly, as he away 
loked. ^^1450 *5“/. CuMert (Surtees) 303 l>e childe loked 
here and h^re. C147S Babces Bk. 65 And yf they speke 
withe yow.. Withe htable Eye loke vpone theym Rihte. 
1598 \x. Aristotle's Pci. 379 wee forbid them also to looke 
on leud pictures, or dishonest fables. x6xx Bible Acts iik 4 
And Peter fastening his eyes vpon him, with John, said, 
Looke on vs. [But looke at (fig.) in 2 Cor. iv. 18 : seesa.] 
a 1626 ViKZQ'ANewAtL (1900) 3 But the Servant tooke them 
not, nor would scarce looke upon them. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav, 212 Her finnes so Htile that they are like 
the Dodoes wings, more to looke at, then for e.vecution. 
2688 Boyle Final Causes NaU Things ii. 61 The canielion 
may look directly forward with the right eye, and with the 
other at the same time, directly backwards. 1773 Li/e 
N. Frozvde 32 Before she could well look upon me, I ad* 
dressed her. 1797 Mbs. Radcliefe Italian 1, They walked 
quickly, looking neither to the right nor left. 2830 Tenny- 
son Mariana 15 She could not look on the sweet heaven, 
Either at morn or eventide. 2842 — Locksley Hall 7a Such 
a one do I remember, whom to look at was to love. 2860 
Tyndall Glac. i. xi. 72 We went out to look at the firma- 
ment. 287a Geo. Eliot Middlevt. 1. 205 Every nerve and 
muscle in Kosamond was adjusted to the consciousness that 
she W’as being looked at. 289s Pall Mall Mag. Nov, 3^3 
Such a look as schoolboys exchange when the master is 
looking another way. 

"il Phrases. {Fair^ etc.) to look at^ '\itpon\ 
■with respect to appearance. To look at him 
itf etc.) : colloq. = juclging from his (my, etc.) 
appearance. Not to look at (f on^ upon ) ; often 
emphatically for ‘not to touch, taste, meddle 
with’; so cannot look at (colloq.) = ‘has no 
chance against *. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 23228 Fell dragons and tades hath 
ar apon to lok ful lath. ^2400 Destr. Troy 1554 L:«rge on 
to loke, louely of shap. 2526 Skelton Magnyf. 2208 What 
wylte thou skelpe me? thou dare not loke on a gnat. 253S 
CovERDALE Zcck. V. 6 Euen thus arc they (y* dwell vpon 
the whole e.irth) to loke vpon. 26x2 Bible Gen. xii. ir, I 
know that thou art a faire woman to looke vpon. 2846 
Bentley's Misc. XX, 433 No one would think me more than 
five or six*and-thirty, to look at me. 2859 Tennyson Enid 
15x5 If he rise no more, 1 will not look at wine until I die. 
289s Daily Nexus 26 Aug. 7/x When he (a bowler] went on 
for the second time the batsmen, .‘could not look at him’. 

b. with the direction or object left indeterminate, 
or merely implied by the context. Sometimes said 
of the eye. f In early use also ; To possess or re- 
ceive the faculty of vision (=-Gr. 0 \in€tVj dvapKi- 
wen'), •j; To live and look : to retain one's faculties. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 173 And blinde men mid his bedum 
[Petrus] gehaslde hie locodan, c x*oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 
x8x Elen loke&, and eare lusted, c 2275 Passion our Lord 
S4 in 0. E. ^lisc. 39 pe hlynde he makedc loki. a 2300 
Cursor M. 2338 Cherubin, fiat angel blytli, Bad him ga 
lok pe thrid syth. 236a Langl. P, PI. A. ix. 49 But jif I 
may lluen and loken L .schal go lerne betere. 2390 Gower 
Con/.l. 54 P'or ofte..Betre is to winke than to loke. ^2470 
Hf.nry IPallace vi. 468 The kingis pal^one.. couth weyll 
Juk and wynk, with the ta E. <^1550 R. Bieston Bayie 
Fortune B ij, Looke therfore ere^thou leape. 26^7 Milton 
P. L. X. 993 But if thou judge it hard and difficult, (Con- 
versing, looking, loving, to abstain From Loves due Rites. 
2697 Dryden yirg. Georg, iii. 334 He looks, and languishes, 
and leaves his Rest. 2709 Berkeley T/t, Vision § 7 When 
we look only with one eye. 1875 E. White Life in Christ 
IV. XXV. (1876) 422 The eye looks, but it is the mind that 
sees. 2896 Law Times Ref*. LXXllI. 616/* Jf I’® 
looked he must have seen the light of the approaching 
train. 2902 J Ian Maclaren ’ Yng. Barbarians vii. 141 At 
the most critical moment he was afraid to look. 

c. To direct one’s eyes in a manner indicative 
of a certain feeling; to cast a look of a certain 
significance ; to present a specified expression of 
countenance, With culv. or phrase. 

Now only with the object or direction specified as In a; 
otherwise this sense now merges in 9. ^ 

f 2205 Lay. 2266 He stod bi-foren Locrlne & laSelich hlm 
lokede on, 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5348 Vre louerd mid is 
eyen of miJee on pe lokep peruore. 2393 Langl. P. PL C. 
II. 164 On ous he lokyde with loue. 1483 Caxton C, de la 
Tour E viij b. He euer loked on her of a wantoun and fals 
regard. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems Iviii. 9 Bot, Lord ! how 
petewuslie 1 luke, Quhen all the pelfe they pain amang 
thame. <21548 Hall Chron.^ Rich. ///, 53 b. Least 
that it might be suspected that he was abasshed for feare 
of his enemyes, and for that cause looked so piteously. 
i6xx Bible Gen. xl. 7 Wherefore looke ye so sadly to day ? 
1642 R. Carpenter Experience ii. i. 133 The man look’d 
bloodily when he spoke it. 2842 Tf.nnvson Talking Oak 
216, I look’d at him with joy. 2859 — Enid 2279 He 
turn’d and look’d as keenly at her As careful robins eye 
.the delver’s toil. 

d. occas. To give a look of surprise, to stare. 
Now colloq. 

2610 B. JoNSON Alcliemtsi v. ii. Doctor 'tis true (you 
looke) for all your Figures, 1 sent for him, indeed. Mod. 
Yes, you may look I 

e. quasi-/r<i/;j. in such phrases as to look (a. per- 
son or thing) in the face ; see Face sb. 2 b. To look 
a gift horse in the month : see Horse sb. 20. 

^ .The object in sentences of this kind was prob. originally 
intherfa/A'^: zi.G. eine7n ins gesicht sehen. 

c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints xix. {Criste/ore^ 28 He s_a mekil, sa 
hce and auchful v.ts, p.Tt few dulrjste luk h>me in pe face. 
a 2625 Fletcher Hum. Lieutenant iv. i, I’li neuer look a 
horse i’ th’ mouth that's giuen. <t27x6 South Serm. (1823) 
VI. T30 The soldier ..converses with dangers, and looks 
death in the face. 2737 Bracken Farriery Impr, (1757) 
JL 184 Many who, altho’ they have pretended know. 
l«dgc m Horse.-?, have been looked in the Mouth (as we 


say), a 2850 Rossetti Dasite ^ Cir, i. (2874) 141 This lady 
..Look’d thee so deep within the eyes, Love sigh’d And 
was awakened there. 2880 G. Meredith Trag. Com. xiii. 
(1892) 194 She. .looks you straight at the eyes, perfectly 
unabashed. 2892 Strand Mag, II. 530/2 An eye that looks 
one through and through. 2^2 R. Kipling Ball. East ^ 
IVcst 83 They have looked each other between the eyes, 
and there they found no fault. 2896 A. E. Houswan 
ShropsJu LadxWxt With .. friendly brows and laughter He 
looked me in the eyes. - 

f. with cogn. obj. 

2592 Shaks. Rom. ^ JhI. v. iit 212 Eye.s, looke your last. 
2599 Shaks. etc. Pass. Pilgr. 46 Such lookes as none could 
looke but beauties queen. 1643 Trapp Comm, Gen. xlii. 29 
And they came to jacoh^ who had looked many a long look 
for them, no doubt. 1781 Cowper Hope 726 A transport 
glows in all he looks and speaks. 2B50 Tennyson In Mem. 
xiix, And look thy look^ and go thy way. 2896 A. E. 
Hous.man Shropsh. Lad viii, Terence, look your last at me, 
For I come home no more. 

g. trans. With complement or prep. : To bring 
by one’s looks into a certain place or condition. 
Now rare, (Cf, look downy 33 e.) 

26x2 Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 94 Thou ha.st look’d thy selfe into 
my grace. 26x4 Massinger Renegade iii. ii, Thru.st out 
these fiery cies, that yesterday Would haue lookdc thee 
dead. 2633 G. Herbert Temple^ Glance iii, Thou shalt 
look us out of pain. 2694 Dryden Love Triumph, iv, x, 
While you stay,, .every moment looks a part of me away, 
2700 — Secular Masque 51 Mars has looked the sky to red. 
2766 Goldsm. Vic, IV. V, They had early learnt the lesson 
of looking presumption out of countenance. 1776 Hist, 
Eur. in Ann. Reg. 58/1 That armed force which was to have 
looked all America into submission. 2860 Trollope Castle 
Richmond I. xii. 234, 1 really thought Mrs. I ownsend would 
have looked him into the river when he came to her. 

h. To express by a look or glance, or by one’s 
countenance; to cast looks of (compassion, etc.) 
or looks which threaten (death, etc.). To look 
daggers : see Dagger 3 b. 

2727 Thomson Summer [1288] They .. sigh’d, and 
look’d unutterable Things. 2742 Young Nt. Tlu iv. 635 
With that soft eye . . deign to look Compassion to the 
coldness of my breast. ,^5® Cmesterf. Lett. (1774) HI. 
127 The same things differently expressed, looked, and 
delivered, cease to be the same things. x8i8 Byron yuan 
I, XV, Some women use their tongues — she look'd n lecture, 
Each eye a sermon, and her brow a homily. 2837 
Dickens Pickto. vi. The old lady.. looked carving-knives 
at the.. delinquent. 2837 'Tnscv.F.nhY Ravensw. i, The 
Captain, looking several tremendous canines at him, walked 
into the back room. 1867 Gd, Words 335/21 1 obliged 
to be contented with looking my pleasure. 

2 . With indirect question expressed or contextu- 
ally implied : To apply one’s sight to ascertain 
(w/iu, whaty hoWy whelhery etc.). Now only used 
when the question is regarded as capable of being 
answered at a single glance. 

[czooo Ags, Gosp. Mark ri. 38 Da cw®5 he hu fela hlafa 
hashbe je ga3 & toclaS.] CIX75 Lamb. Horn. 41 Heo 
tweien eoden.,m to belle. .for to lokien hu hit ferde. 
CI200 Trin. Coll. Horn, 221 Ure drihten. .beih of heuene 
to mannen and lokede gif here ani understoden oder bi* 
sohten him, c 2250 Gen. ^ Ex. 2600 Ghe adde or hire 
dowter sent, To loken quider it sulde ben went. 2297 
Glouc. (Rolls) 315 Brut sende vp here pre hondred men 
iarmed wel, to loke jyat lond j?at were. ^2425 Cra/tc 
Nombryng (E, E, T. i>.) 30 Multiply pal digit by anoper 
digeC, . .and loke qwaC comes (rere-ofi a 2584 Montgomerie 
Cherrie ^ Slae 463 Luik quhair to licht before thou loup. 
2588 A. King tr. Canisius* Catech. in Cath. Tractates (1901) 
205 Lowke quhat day of the age of the moone it is. 2590 
Spenser F. Q. 1. iv, 19 Scarse could he once uphold his 
heavie hedd, To looken whether it were night or day, 2720 
Swift yrnl. to Stella 30 Nov., O, but one may look 
whether one goes crooked or no and so write on. 28x9 
Crabbe T. 0 / Hall x, I loved my trees in order to dispose, 
I number’d peaches, look’d how stocks arose, 1848 J. H. 
Newman Loss ^ Gain in. iii. 318 He glanced from one 
article to another, looking who were the University-preachers 
of the week, who had taken degrees [etc.]. Mod, I will 
look what time the train starts. 

+ b. Phr. Look else ; see whether it be not so, 
(See Else 4 c,) Obs, 

1622 Massinger Virg. Mart. ii. i, I kkke for all that like 
a horse, looke else. 

c. Go look : » ‘ find it out ’ ; a contemptuous 
manner of refusing information. Now dial. 

XS95 Lylv Woman in Moon v. i. 86 (Bond), If j ou aske 
me why I sing, I say yee may go looke. 

3. fg. a. ‘ To direct the intellectual eye ’ (J.) ; 
to turn or fix one’s attention or regard. With advs. 
or phrases as in i a. (See also branches IV and V.) 
Now usually const, at ; formerly on or upoti. 

a 1548 Ckrvn,^ Hen.V , 37 b, Let the kyngdome of 

the assiriens be your example, and if that sulfise not, then 
loke on the Percians. 2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 37 b. 
Lokyiig more narrowly upon domestical evils. 2562 Win- 
JET Ccr/ /Vacr«/« 1. Wks. ,888 I. ,2 Thay..lMk!s bak- 
wart with the Israelitis to the potis of flesche in Egypt. 
IS70 Satir. Forms Ro/orm xiii-; ,o He man luke l^wer, 
and enter in the Spreit, And than he sail persaif the cause 
fra hand. isSj Gouoxna Calvin on Dent. xxi. 124 Looke 
me vpon Itm lurkcs: they haue some reuerence to their 
Uam iv. iv. 37 (1604 Qo.) He that 

* VS With such large discourse. Looking before and 
after. 1611 Hible iCx. iv. ,8 While we looke not at the 
things which are scene, but at y« things which are not 
2625^ Beaum. & Fl, Bonkuca ii. iv, Ods so 
mhnite Discretion durst not look upon, a 1699 Stillincfl. 

only to look at the bare action, but 
at the reason of it. 2824 Bentkam Bk. Fallacies Wks. 
1043 tl. 455 Instead of reforming others let him look at 
home. 2^5 M Pattison Ess. (2889) I. a Becau.se ideas 
ciiange, the whole mode and manner of looking at things 


varies with every age. x86x Dickens'C/. Expect. Iv What 
I look at, is the sacrifice of so much portable procenv 
2885 F. Anstey 7 V«Arf Venus JO ‘Thars the proper \vav 
to look at it ’, said he. 2885 Sir N. Ltndll*y in Law Hel 
30 Ch. Div. 24 The case of Stokes v. Trumper is not realfv 
in' point when we come to look at it closely, x^o hiRs. H 
Wood House of Hcilthuell I. vil. 275, I marry a mcdic^ii 
student !. .1 look a little higher than that. Ibtd. Ill, viii. 
207 Your friends will look at position as well as gentle 
blood. 

b. To take care, make sure, see {that or hovt 
something is done; also with omission Qiihai). 
Now arch. 

0897 K. ^Elfred Gregory s Past. lix. 451 LociaS nu Sxt 
oios eowru leaf ne weoroe oSrum monnum to biswice. aiaoo 
Cursor M. 2966 Fixs and flesse, o bath i sai, Lok ai )>ebTod 
5ee cast a wai. a 2300 Ibid. 26814 -f- 15 Fdat • bad bat baj 
suld loke hat he wore ded for-thy. C2380 Wyclif iFk :. 
(1880) 38 Seynt petyrcomaundiI)5if ony speke, loke he speie 
as goddis wordis. crz44o Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord, 
(2790) 434 Loke hit be stondynge. 2470-85 Malory 
l, xvi. 60 Loke eueryche of yow kynges lete make suche 
ordinaunc^ 2561 T, Hoby tr. CasttgUone's Courtyer iij, 
(1577) O viij, And j’ou (my L. Margaret) looke yee beare it 
well awaye. 1604 Shaks. Oih. iv. iii. 8 Dismisse your At- 
tendant there : look’t be done. X622-3X Laud Serin. (1847) 
233 The State must look their proceedings be just, and th? 
Church must look their devotions and actions be pious. 
2646 J. Hall Hors Vac. 22 We ought to looke how w«e 
spend our houres here, 2690 E, Gee Jesuit's Hem. ^ 
(Censor to look that no man lived idly. 2829 Shelley 
Cyclops 477 When I call, Look ye obey the masters of the 
craft, 2865 Jrnl. R, Agric. Soc. Ser. 11. 1. 11. 242 Wc must 
look, therefore, that we have the. .wide chest, straight bac^ 
&c. ’2872 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixiv, 231 Look that warily 

then deep-laid in steady remembrance The.se our words grow 
greenly. 

c. To expect. Const. /t? with xVf/. + Formerly 
also with clause, usually introduced by that, f Also, 
to expect, await the time when something shall 
happen; to be curious to see how y whether yt\.z.\ 
also impers. \n passive. 

c 1523 MoRE/?rV/r./// (ed. Lumby) 7 Whose life hee looked 
that euil dyete shoulde shorten. Ibid, si In these last 
wordes that euer I looke to speake with you. 2535 Coverdale 
Isa. V. 4 When he loked y* it shulde bringe liim grapes, it 
brought forth thornes. 2568 Grafton Chron. H. X12 Lokpg 
every day when his Barons and their confederates would 
cruelly set upon him. c xsSSC’tess Pembroke /’ r.LXix, viii, 
Some I lookt would me uphold. 2593 Shake. Riclu //, Liii. 
243. 2^ E. G[rimstoneI D' Acosta's Hist, /nrfrVjiii.xL 156 
The wind being contrary and stormy, they looked all to perish. 
2605 Camden Kent. (1637) 271 Then it was looked how he 
should justifie that fact. z6ix Heywood Age^ 1. 1 Wk& 
2874 III. 10, 1 neuer heard she was committed to prison; yet 
t’is look’t euery boure when she shall be deliuered. a xw 
Bacon New Atl. (1900) 9 Wee.. saluted him in a very lowly 
and submissive manner ; As looking that from him, wee 
should receyve Sentence of Life, or Death. 2651 Hobbes 
Leviath. iii. xlil. 271 By whom ive look to be protected. 
2657 Austen Fruit Trees ii. 264 God lookes everj’ om 
should be fruit-full under all his dispensations. 2760-^2 H. 
Brooke Foot o/Qual, (1809) IV, 241, I never look to have 
a mistress that I shall love half as well. 2830 Southey 
Lett. 11856) IV, 268, I too had been looking to hear from 
you. 285* Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. vii, I’m glad masr 
didn’t go off this morning, as he looked to. 2^3 
Mar. 362/3 The. .labourer. .looks to go to workatafixed 
houiy 28^ A. E. Housman Shropsh. Lad xxvi, Two lovers 
looking to be wed, 

t d. with indirect question : To consider, ascer- 
tain {^whoy wketty whether y etc.) ; to try ijf some- 
thing can be done, etc.). Also simply y to consider 
the matter, make inquiry ; esp. in phr. whoso will 
looky etc. Obs. 

237s Barbour Bruce viii. 419 The king can furih his 
ta, .. for till luk gif he Micht recouer his cuntre, CX375 
Sc. Lt'g. Saints xl. {Ninian\ 93 He vmthocht he wald 
luke Gyf he in sic come culh set huke. £'2380 Wyclif 
Sei'in. Sel, Wks. I. 319 But diversite is gjeet here and yere, 
whoso wole loke. 2399 Langu Rich. Kedeles in. 255 
ich leode lokide what longid to lus age. C2400 Lan/raws 
Cirurg. 51 pou muste loke wheper pat pe bodi be 
wickide humouris, eiper be dene. C1450 Merlin 9 Than 
made he hir su.ster come on a saterday, . . to loke yef be 
might gele hir in that manere. 2573 Satir. Poems Reform. 
xlii. 403 Schir, luk 5e and se Gif that the tcindis of this 
countrie May not do all that we have tauld. 

Browne Answ. Cartwright 50 If he looke well, this proofe 
serueth against him. Locke 3rd Let. Toleration ix. 

Wks. 1727 II, 394 Whether. .your pretending Gain to them, 
,, be a greater Mockery, you were best look. 

4 . Idiomatic uses of the imperative. 

a. Used to bespeak attention: = ‘see*, ‘behold , 
‘ lo In mod. colloq. use often look yon (in repre- 
sentations of vulgar speech written looEee) » ' mind 
this ' ; also look hercy a brusque mode of address 
prefacing an order, expostulation, reprimand, etc. 

rzooo ./Elfric Gram, xxxviii. (2.) 231 En efne o3oe I0C.T 
nu, her hit is. c 2250 Gen, A- Ex, 3332 Quod moys^ • 
her nu is bread ’. c 2460 Towneley Myst. xxx. 24* rierc is 
a bag full, lokys, of pride and of lust. 2523 Douglas 
Exclamatioun 18 Lo, heir he failjeis, se tnar he leis, Iujk : 
*S 7S Gascoigne Glasse Govt. iv. i. Poems 1870 H- S9* 
I would be glad to talke with Maister Gnomaticus .. anu 
looke where he commeth in haste, 2594 Marlowe & Nasme 
Dike 372 Nls IVks. (Grosart) VI, 22 Looke "’byre sb 
comes: vEneas, view her well. ts^jSiiAKS.aHen.lfAplj: 
226 (1600 Qo.) Looke youhowhe writes. 26x2 — ^ i 

ill. ill 216 Heauy matters, heauy matters; but looke incc 
heere boy. 2672 Villiers (Dk, Buckhm.l Rehearsal ^ *• 
(Arb.) 33 For, look you, Sir, the grand design .. is to keep 
the Auditors in suspence. 2700 Steele 7V*//rr No. 34 
Look ye, said I, I must not ra-?hfy give my Judgment. *7*® 
Ibid. No. 206 T 2 I^ok’ee, Jack, I have heard thee someum^ 
talk like an (Dracle. 2782 CowrcR Retirement 283 Look 
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where he comes, a 18x4 IFcman's IFti! tv. ii. In Neia Brit, 
Theatre IV. iii Lookee there now ! You can soon create 
a cause for quarrel, wy Lady. 1843 Lo?;cf. S/. Biudeni 
11. vi, Look, here he comes. x86i Dickkns Gt. Expect, li, 
Now, look here, my man. .1*11 have no feelings here. 1865 
■ — Mut. Fr, It. xiv, * Now, lookee here, my dear,’ returned 
old Betty, — ‘ asking your excuse for being so familiar 1875 
Tennyson Q.Maryw.i^ Look you, Master Wyatt, Tear up 
that woman s work there. 

fb. Prefixed to interrogative pronoun or adv., 
or relative conj., forming indefinite relatives 
ever^ whatever^ however^ etc. Also, in later use, 
emphasizing the correspondence of relative and 
antecedent, as in look as = ‘ just as*. Obs. 

^ The absence of examples between the 12th and the i6lh c. 
is remarkable: the idiom was prob. preserved in some 
non-Iiierary dialect. 

cxooo i^LFRic Gen, xvi. 6 prea hig, loca hu Jju wylle. 
— yesh, ii. 19 And loca hwa ut gange, Hcge he ofslasen. 
a XX23 O, E. Citron, an. iioi (Laud MS.) Loc hwe'fter pmra 
^^ebroffra o3erne oferbide, wsere jTfe»veard ealles Engla- 
landes. 1535 Coverdale Ps, i. 3 His leeues shal not fall 
off, and_ loke what soeuer he_ doth, it shal prospere, — 
Ecclus. i. 13 The loue of God is honorable wiszdome : loke 
vnto whom it appeareth, they loue it. 1568 Grafton Chron. 
1. 94 And locke what he commaunded, that was done, though 
some did murmure. 1597 J. T. Scrm. Patties C. 56 But 
looke as thou sinnest, so snait thou haue the wages ofsinne. 
a x6oo Hooker Eccl. Pol. vn. vi. § 9 He added ferther, that 
look what duty the Roman Consuls did execute . . the like 
charge had the Bishop. C2600 Shaks. Sonn. xxxvii. 13 
Loolie what is best, that best I wish in thee. i6xr Bmcc 
1 Atacc.'w. 54 Looke at what time, and what day the heathen 
had prophaned it, euen in that was it dedicated with songs, 
and ciltherns, and harpes, and clmbaK 16x5 W, Lawson 
Country Housew, Gard. (1626) 23 And looke how farre a 
tree spreads' his boughs aboue, so far doth he put his roots 
vnder the earth. 2625 Burges /V rf. Tithes And looke 
what the Lawes . . enioyne, that thou must doe, or be a 
Rebell. 1675 Brooks Gold, Key 322 Look, as God cannot 
but be just, so he cannot but be true. Ibid, sor, 302. 

5. Xiook sharp. Originally (with sharp as adv.) 
= * to look sharply after something *, ‘ to keep strict 
watch*. In later use (which is merely colloquial) 
the sense is commonly ‘to bestir oneself briskly*, 

* to lose no time * (the vb. being app. taken in 
a sense belonging to branch HI, and sharp re- 
garded as a complementary adj.). 

2721 Steele Sped, No. 132 r x The Captain .. ordered 
his Man to look sharp, that none but one of the Ladies 
should have the Place he had taken fronting the Coachbox. 
27x3 R. Bentlev Remarks Late Disc, Freedh, u. Wks, 
2838 111. 472 It is time for us then to look sharp, to observe 
every period. 273a BERKELCVv^/«)^.^n vi, § i, I must, there- 
fore, look sharp, and well consider every .step 1 take. 2788 
Ld. Auckland Corr. (1861) II. 69 At nine o'clock we began 
to look sharp for ourhouse. xZ<s2ST\.Spirit Pub. yrnls. VII, 
228 Mr. Robson will attend to the old peers .. while hir. 
Faulder will look sharp after the fortune-hunters. x8t8 
CoBBETT Pol. Re^. XXXllI. 9t, I see that the Ministers 
are very shy of dissolving the Parliament; and they shall 
look sharp if they act before I am ready for them. 2834 
Landor Exam. Shaks. Wk«. 2853 II. 285/2 But let her loolc 
sharp, or spectacles may be thrust upon 'her nose that shall 
make her eyes water. 28^0 Dickens Old C, Shop xxxix. 
Kit . . ordered . . him to bring three dozen . . oysters, and to 
look sharp about it 1 2846-9 S. R. Maitland Ess, etc, 258 
Would he not be startled if one told him that he would have 
to look sharp for five-and-twenty [martyrs]? 1874 Punch 
8 Aug. 64 Glass of ale, young woman ; and look sharp, 
please ! 2890 Fenn Double Knot I. yiii. igi You’d better 
look sharp, . . they’re all ready and waiting. 

6 . Transitive uses, chiefly synonymous with various 
intransitive uses with prepositions. 

a. To look at, behold ; to view, inspect, examine. 
Now dial. ^ To look babies ; to gaze at the reflec- 
tion of one’s face in another’s eyes, 

23. . Coerde L. 3030 Rychard bad his men seche For some 
wys clerk and sertayn leche, . . For to loke his urjm. 2382 
Wyclif Hum. xxiv. 17, I shal inwardly loke hym [Vulg. 
intuebor illui>i\ but not ny3. CX400 Destr. Troy 7525 
Leches full lyuely lokid his wound. 2472 J. Paston in 
P, Lett, HI. 7 That no body look my wrj’ghtynges. 2509 
Barclav Shyp 0/ Polys (1570) 113 When he a while 
his glasse hath loken. 2523 Fitzherd. Hush. | 40 Than 
let the shepeherde tume them, and Joke them on euery 
syde. /H578 Lindesay (Pitscoitie) Scot. (S. T, S.) 

II. 158 He mowit wpe to the hill held of Tarbitt .. to awew 
and luik the congregatioun. 2607BEAUM. & Fl. Woman 
Hater ut. ii I cannot thinke,_ I shall become a coxcombe, 
To ha’ my hare curl’d, by an idle finger, .. Mine eyes lookt 
babies inj 26x5 Brathwait Strappado 80 Or when none 
th.'ii's jealous spies To looke babbies in his eyes. 1647 
Trapp Comm. Ep. 4- Rev. App. 669 Many Heathens have 
advised the angry man to look his face in a glasse, and to 
grow ashamed of his distemper. 2655 Nno Haven Col. Rcc. 
(1858) II. 251 Robert Crrnfeild . . teslifyed . . that he went 
to looke oxen. 27*1 Ramsay Morning Intetvieto 34 He 
frown’d, and look’d his watch.^ 2874 W. H. L. Rankes 
Domin. Australia vi. 105 Plains are scoured and ex'ery 
piece of timber looked. 2883 J. Walker Jaunt to Attld 
Reekie etc. 10 He looks his hand ; behold the sooty meal 
The secret tells. 2897 Crockett Z.rtr/’x xi. 2x5, 1 was 
engaged in ‘ looking the sheep ’—that is, numbering them 
and seeing that none had strayed. 

tb. To look into, examine; to consider, have 
regard to, regard. Obs. 

c 1300 Beket 284 The King from Normandie com To Enge* 
mnd to Look the slat of his Kynedom, 2340 Hampole Pr. 
Conse. 205 He that right ordir oflyfyng wil luke Suld byg^Ti 
mus, als says the bokc. ^2375 Lay Polks Mass Bk. (MS. 
/ p V 1*®^ praycsjgod lokespi wille. az^ooPrymer 

(1891) 45 For he lokcdc the mekcne<;se of his handmaj’de. 
*43o~4o Bochas jx. xxxii). (1558) 34 The matter who 

so list to loke. J533 GaU Richt Vay 29 God Jukis noibt 


the wtuert richtfulnes quilk mony kelpis. c 1560 A. Scott 
Poems (S. T. S.) xxxiv. i blindit luvarls, luke The rekless 
lyfe 3e Jeid. 

i* c. To consult or refer to (an author, a book, 
or a place in it) ; to ‘ turn up In the imper. 
Vide. Also, to search for (a word etc.) in a book 
of reference. (Cf. look tipy 45 g.) Ohs. . 

a 2300 Cursor M, 9334 pat yow tels sent leremi, If yee 
vmld lok his prophecL ^2386 Chaucer Panl. T. 250 
Looketh the Bible, and ther ye may it leere. a 2420 Hoc- 
CLEVE De Reg, Princ. 3099 Aa pe boke can expresse : Who- 
so it lokilh, fynde it shal no lesse, 2529 Rastell PaslyntCy 
Hist. French Therfor loke Julius Cesar his comen- 

taryes. 2596 Harington Metam. Ajax 60 Looke it sirra 
there in the dictionarxe. 2598 Florxo, Aria, looke Acre. 
*599 Nashe Lenten Stuj(fe 58 For his ensainting, looke the 
Almanack in the beginning of Aprill. 16x2 CoTcn,,Anon- 
exie, Looke Auorexie. 1612 Bible x Macc. xii. 7 tnarg.. 
Arcus; looke loseph. Ant. lib. 13. cap. 8. 2640 Fuller 
JosepiCs Coat etc. 125 ntarg. Look Lord Bacon in his 
life. 2656 H. Phillips Purch. Patt. (1676) 157 Take the 
compass of the tree. . look thiscompass in theTable. 2823 
J. Adams Wks. (1856) X* 49, 1 found that if I lookeda word 
to-day, in less than a week 1 had to look it again. 

+ d. To seek, search for; ^ look for (15 b), 
Also, to be on the look-out for, seek or seaich 
out. Obs. 

c 2394 P. P. Credo 593 Now mot a frere . . loken hem les- 
ynges pat llkeb pe puple. C1470 Henryson Mor. Fab. 1, 
{Cock « 5 - Jnsp) V, I had leuer ga scrapit heir with my naillis 
..and luik my lyfis fude. 2595 Monday John a Kent 
(Shaks. Soc.) 22 ^loorton shall looke him now an other 
bryde, x6oo Shaks. A. K. L. 11. v. 30 He hath bin all this 
day to looke you. 2622 hfABae tr. Alemans Guzman d*A t/. 

II. 152 You iieuer left any Crownes nor Royals with me ; 
Goe looke your Crownes and Royals clse-where. 1650 
T. Vaughan Anima Magica To Rdr., He knew it was 
booties to look fatal Events in the Planets. 2664 Pepvs 
Diary 3 Sept., In the morning she chid her mayds for not 
looking the fleas a-days. x668 Drvdcn All for Love iv. i, 
Octavia, I was looking you, my love. 2683 Trvon tl^ay to 
Health xtx. (1697) 417 Or else the poor Lass after the Wed- 
ding-CIoathes are made, must go look lier an Husband. 
2716 B. Church Hist. Philip's B'orfxSfis) I. 262 He went 
with his new Souldier to look his Father. 275* Johnson 
Rambler No. 138 P 11 At her leisure hours she looks goose 
eggs. 2782 Miss Burnev Cecilia vn. v, I’i! go look him 
[a dogl, however, for we went at such a rate that I never 
missed him. 2822 Clare Vill. Minstr. 1. 88 Finders, that 
such chances look, Drive his rambling cows to pound. 

f e. To lake care of, keep, guard, watch over, 
preserve in safety; to observe (a day). Also rejl. 
To guard oneself, beware; to abstain {from). 
Also absol. or itttr . ; To watch. Obs. 

r 217s Lamb. Horn. 4$ We ajen pene sunne dei swifjeliche 
wel to wurH«n and on alle clenesse to locan. c 2250 Gen, 4- 
Ex. 3x93 He dede is binden & faire loken Alle 3e bones Se 
he 3or token. Ibid. 3522 Ix>ke 5e wel Sat Su ne stele. 
a 1300 K. Horn 800 Rymenhild hu kep and loke. a 2300 
Cursor M. 8^7 * Godd h« l€>ke he said, ‘ sir king *. e 2330 
R. Brunne Chron. (x6io) 129 pat oihe said he wele loke. 
2340 Ayenb. 42 pet hi ham loki uram Jlse zenne. Ibid. 
23s pe presles pet lokeden chastete ine he temple weren 
todeld uram he ohren pet hi ne loren hire chastete. ^2460 
Toxvneley Myst. xiii. 229 God looke you all ihre I 
tf. To provide, appoint, ordain, decree, de- 
cide. Obs, 

c 127S Lamb. Hem. 73 per fore hit wes iloked hi godes 
wtssunge ine halie cbirche h^* mon scule childre fulhten. 
a 2225 Leg. Kath. 1206 As his ahne goddlec lahede hit ant 
lokede. 2297 R. Olouc. (Rolls) 1230 pe kyng he sende word 
a^en, pat he adde is franchise In is owe court, vorto loke 
domes & assise. rx305 St. Kenelm 301 in E. E. P. (1862) 
55 P^ bischop hadde iloked pat hit scbolde beo ibore. 

c 2330 R, Brunne Chron. (1810) 36 pe right lawes did he loke 
for fals men & fikelle. «x4oo-so Alexander 3404 lAshm. 
MS.) Syn it lokid [Dublin hlS. lukkydj has pe largenes of 
pe lord of heuen. c 2460 Launfal 783, I am a redy for to 
tho All that the court wyll loke. 

'p g. To expect, look forward to, look for. Obs. 

2360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 311 What ende at the 
lengih doe you loke of this obstinacy and vnloyauUie. 
a XS72 Knox Hist. Ref, Wks. X846 I. 4 Wc crave of all the 
gentill Readaris, not to look of us such anc History. 
c 1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. cxix. K, i. What I look’t from 
thee .. I now enjoy. 2595 Daniel C/t'. Wars 11. vili. His 
fortune gives him more than he could looke. 2612 Shaks. 
Wint, T, IV. iv, 369 The gifts she lookes from me, are packt 
and lockt Vp in my heart. 

H. To have an outlook, face a certain way. 

7« intr. To have or afford a certain outlook ; to 
face, front, or be turned towards, iiitOy on to, etc. 

*555 Coverdale Jer. i. 13, I do se a seclhinge pot, looking 
from out of the north hitherwarde. a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 

III. (1633) 304 Each of these chambers had a little window 
to looke into the halL 2596 Dalrvmplc tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. IX. 193 That parte o( the Castel that luikis to Tued. 
2622 Bible Hunt. xxL 20 Fxsgab, which looketh toward 
leshimon. x668 Dryden All for love 11. i, Unbar the Gate 
that looks to Cesar’s Camp, 17$^ Berkeley A letphr. iii. 

§ X A summer parlour which looks into the garden. 2866 

Arnold Thyrsis ii. The signal-elm that looks on Ilsley 
Downs. 2886 Beat. M. Butt Lesterre Durant I, v. 61 
The windows looking north. 2803 Strand Mag. VI. 268/2 
The dining-room loo^ on to the Melbury Road. 

b. Of parts of the body, or the like ; To face or 
turn (in a particular direction). 

2656 Ridgley Prod. Physic 243 The Knee and Foot 
look inwards. 2^2 Sir W. Hope Fencing-Master (ed. 2) 
27 The points of your Fingers must not look upwards, but 
pointing towards your Adversary, 1775-96 Withering Brit. 
Plants (cd. 3) I. 388 Bearing the flowers underneath, the 
florets looking downwards. 1B63 Huxley Man's Place 
Hat. L 23 l^eir nostrils have a narrow partition, and look 
downwards. 


IiOOE. 

8 . To show a tendency ; to tend, point (in a par- 
ticular direction), 

*647 Power oj Kings iv. 84 The context looketh wholly 
that way. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk .V Setv. 188 The Argu- 
ment drawn from Gods unbounded power and goodness, as 
looking towards the behoof of the Creature will ever fall 
short upon this score. 2602 R, L’Estrange Josephus' Antig. 
II. ix. (2733) 44 The Barbarity of this bloody Decree look’d 
several ways. 2703 JIaundrell Joum. Jemis. (1732) 42 Its 
sense seems to look that way. ciSoo K. White Lett. (1837) 
328 He thinks it looks towards epilepsy. 2869 Goulburn 
Purs. Holiness x. 93 In this direction look the words of our 
Lord to St. Thomas. i83i P. Greg Ivy III. 122 All the 
facts look the other way. 

t b. To tend io, promise to. Ohs. rare. 

2607 Shaks. Cor. iii. iii. 29 He speakes What's in his 
heart, and that is there which lookes With vs to breake 
his necke. 

III. To have a certain appearance. [App. in 
part developed from 1 c ; but cf. the similar use in 
passive sense of other verbs of perception, like 
smelly taste, feel 

9. intr. To have the appearance of being; to 
seem to the sight, (This sense when used of per- 
sons often retains some mixture of the notion of 
I c.) Const, a predicative sb. or adj., or a predica- 
tive adv. (as well, ill = ‘in good, bad health*). 

For the fig. phr. io look black, blue.foolisk. small, etc., see 
the adjs, 

csdoo Destr. Troy 8742 Ymages.. Lokend full Ijaiely as 
any light angels. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems lilt, 37 God waith 
gif that scho loukit sour ! 2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
2531) 266 Resolueth all the grosenesse of the oyle, and 
maketh it to loke clere. 2658 Wood Apr , He look'd 
elderly and was cynical and hirsute in his behavior. 2697 
Dryden AEueid xi. 99 All pale he lie", and looks a lovely 
Flow’r. 2722 Hearnb Celled. (O. H. S.) III. 486 ’Twould 
have look’d vain, and ostentatious- 27x5 Pope Iliad m. 208 
She moves a Goddess, and she looks a Queen ! 2762 &Irs. 

F. Sheridan Sidney Biddulph I. 18 He is grown fat, and 
looks quite robust. 2788 Cowper Pity for poor AfricatiSy 
You speak very fine, and you look very grave. 2802 Mar. 
Edgeworth Moral T., Forester {\8ob) I. 65 Henry looked 
in great anxiety. 2857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art i. i, I see 
that some of my hearers look surprised at the expression. 
2871 M. Arnold Friendship's Garland v. 36 'You made me 
look rather a fool, Arminius I began. x8& Beat. M. Butt 
Lesterre Durant I. xix, 304 London was certainly not 
looking its best. 2888 Sarah Tytler Blackhall Ghosts II. 
xvii. 65 Kitty did not look the lady .she w.is not. 2897 
Windsor Mag. Jan. 274/1 No. x . .looked such a much larger 
house than it was .. No. s . . wa^ such a much larger house 
than it looked. 

b. with ndv. of manner (tor advb. phrase) : To 
have a certain look or appearance. 

This use is often indiscriminately condemned, but isjustly 
censurable only where look is virtually equi\*alcnt to seetity 
■ so that it requires a predicative complement and not a quali- 
fication of manner, (So, e.g., in quot, 1645.) Owing, how- 
ever, to the prejudice excited by the inaccurate use, look 
now rarely occurs with advs. of manner other than well, ill, 
badtp. In some early instances the apparent adv. may 
possibly be an adj. in -ly k 

az%oo XV Sigua 56 in £■. E, P, (186a) 9 Hi suL.lok as 
bestis bat cun no witte. 1377 Langl. P. PI B. v. 189 So 
hungriliche [1362 A. v. 108 nungrtj and holwe sire Heruy 
hym loked. 2542 Boordb Dyetary .xxxiv. (2870) 300 For 
that wyll cause a man to loke agedly. 2546 f. Heywood 
Prov. 50 Though your pasture looke barreinly and dull. 
c 25^ C’tess Pembroke Ps. cv. viii, NVatry Nilus lookes with 
bloudy face. 1610 Shake. Temp, ni. i. 32 You looke wearil}*. 
Ibid, IV. i. 146 You doe looke (my son) in a mou’d sort. 
26x2 — Wint. T. 111. iii. 3 The skies looke grimly. 2645 
T. Hill Oiive Branch (1648) 40 This would make you look 
more amiably and smell more sweetly. 2683 Tryon Way to 
Health xix. (1697) 413 How base a thing it is, and how 
unnaturally it looks, that men should value Money more than 
the Law of God. 27x2 J. James tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 
21 Points and Corners advancing . . look very ill upon the 
Ground. 27x9 De Foe Crwroc 11. i. (1840) 7 The world looked 
awkwardly round me. Ibid. 11. xv. 314 To see who looked 
with most guilt in their faces. ,2782 Cowper Retirement 567 
N.iture indeed looks prettily in rhyme. 1802 Mrs. J. West 
Infidel Father II. 188 Do 1 also look meanly in her eyes ? 
2826 Cobbett /?K r. Rides (iZZs) IL 57 Fields of Swedish 
turnips, all looking extremely well. 2849MACAULAY Hist. 
Eng. ix. II. 497 On the whole, however, things as yet looked 
not unfavourably for James. 1855 xx. IV. 471 Itlasked 
all the art of Kneller to make her look tolerably on canvass. 
2892 Sir a. Wills in Laxv Times XCi. 233/2 Things had, 
by that time, begun to look badly for all concerned. 

c. Const. rVr/C To seem to the view, lit.t^adifig. 

*775 Burke Sp, Cone. Amer. Sel. Wks, I. 192 It Iool« to 

inc to be narrow and pedantic, to apply the ordinary ideas 
of criminal justice to this great public contest. 1793 ty* 
Roberts Looker-Dn No. 84 (1794) HI, 345 To make a dis- 
play. .looks to be, with the major part, the real object which 
assembles them. 1890 Clark Russell Ocean Trag. I. vl 
223 A little hat that looked to be made of beaver. 1893 
Graphic 25 Mar, 298/1 The Queen looked to be in good 
health. 

d. To look as if (or •]* cr) : to 

nppearance suggesting the belief that — 

with indefinite subject, il Zooks (or thivss too ) 

sS^o-xo Dunbar Poems liil p He leukct 
tham a. 26x2 B. Josson Catiline y- 
they were built to shake the « natb, but 

^ Leaf ^7, 1 took the 

scarcely printed, lay ; And A^Com.gz It looks 

faiiyfeJt: *7ooT. Brown p^r- 
as if PM-Sicians learnt ^cir Gibb^ 

than to embr^oij what t^y ^ 

Burke Fr. Re-o. (1898) n It y .7 p^dro was 

great crisis. 2809 Malkin Gtl B(as v. x. r 7 
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dumb*founded, and looked as if he could not help it. ' 186;? 
Freeman Norjn. Conq, (1876) I. App.774 looks as if 
Harold were now quartered in Denmark. 1892 St, Nicholas 
XIV. 538/ 1 It looked as ifthere wasgoing to he a free 
fight. 1898 Flor. Montgomery Tony 9 She looked as if 
she were thoroughly bored. 

e. quasi-^r^wj. To have an appearance befitting 
or according with, (one’s character, condition, as- 
sumed part, etc.). To look one's age : to have the 
appearance of being as old as one is. To look one- 
self \ to appear to be in one’s usual health. 

1828 Examiner She looked the character extremely 
well. 1842 L. Hunt Mcn^ IVomen < 5 * B. (1876) 373 Though 
people do not always seem what they are, it is seldom they 
do not look what they can do. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho, 
xx.viv. But what’s the matter, George?., you don’t look 
yourself. 1879 Miss Yonge Carricos Ser. iv. xvii. 187 She 
looked her full forty-three years. 1883 Manch. Exam. 29 
Oct. 5/3 Miss Anderson looked the part to perfection. 1891 
I* Merrick Violet Moses II. xii. 134 He assuredly did not 
look his age. 

10 . Iiook like. a. To kave the appearance of 
being. (See Like A. i b 11.) 

c 1440 York Mysi. xxx. 273 He lokis like a lambe. 1581 
Studley Hif>polytus 67 Lyke lusty young Perithous he 
lookelh in the face, 1628 Earle M icrocosnr,^ High Spirited 
Man (Arb.) 91 One that lookes like a proud man but is not. 
1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 11. v. § 3 There is some thing 
looks very like this in the proceedings of the people of Israel 
against the Prophet Jeremiah. 1599 T, Baker ReJJ. 
J^eaming iZ This Plan, as laid down by him, looks Hker an 
Universal Art than a distinct Logic. 171X Addison Sped. 
No. 50 • 8 The Women look like Angels. _ rti7iS Burnet 
Own Time (1724! 1 . 606 He had a humour in his leg, which 
looked like the beginning of the gout. 1773 Goldsm. 
Stoops to Cong. ii. {eml). My dear ’squire, this looks like a 
lad of spirit. i 85 i M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1 . 40 The pay- 
ment in kind, and not in money, looks like a customary 
acknowledgement from an old established guild. 1884 
W. C. Smith Kildrostan 43 She ,. looked like a monument 
planted there. 

b. with gerund, vbl. sb., or occas, sb. : To give 
promise of, bliow a likelihood of. 

1593 Shaks. Lucr. 585 Thou look’st not like deceipt; do 
notdeceiuerne. 1747 Genii. Ma^. XVII. 383 Parties may 
be abolish'd, but the late dissolution of the parliament don't 
look much like it. 1^3 J. W. Sherer A t Horne 4 * in India 
758 Later on, indeed, after supper, he grew worse— looked 
like biting— and .. tore the bouquet in pieces, H. F. 

Lester Hartas Maiurin II. ii. 34 It looks like rain. ' 

IV. Specialized uses with prepositions. 

11. Look about — . (Cf. 25 .) 

a. To turn one's eyes to, or make searches in 
various parts of (a room, etc.) j to go about ob- 
serving in (a country, town, etc.). 

X37S Barbour Brnee iii. 579 Men mycht se mony frely fute 
About the costis thar lukand. 2530 PAt.SGR. 614/1, 1 loke 
nboute the je pourjecte le pais. <zx^8 Hall 

Chron.^ Rich. HI 2Z iHe] Icapte out of his bed and loked 
about the chambre. 1604 Shaks. 0th. 11. iiL 255 lago, looke 
with care about the Towne. 

b. With pron. (used rejl.\ to look about one : lo 
turn one’s eyes or attention to surrounding obj'ects ; 
to consider, or take account of, one’s position and 
circumstances ; to be watchful or apprehensive. 

CX400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xix. 87 Sum of bAm..er lukand 
douneward to )>e erthe, and will no^t luke aboute i7am. 1484 
Caxton Fables of ^sop v. v, Whaiine the catte was vpon a 
tree he loked aboute hym and sawe how the dogges [etc.]. 
1562 Cooper Answ. Friv. Masse Pref. Rdr., A man maye 
thinke they had good cause to startle at the matter, and 
somewhat to loke aboute them, leste they seemed altogether 
carelesse. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. i. ii. 141 blaster, master, 
looke about you : Who goes there? ha. 1666-72 Harvey 
Morb.Angl. viL 18 If upon these Signs, you find a wasting 
of your flesh, then look about you. 17x2 Arbuthnot John 
Bull i. xii, John began to think it high time to look about 
him. 1744 OzELL ir. Brantome's Sp. Rhodomontades 104 
[They! had found the Enemy upon them, before they could 
look about ’em. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, ii. I. 173 At 
length he returned ; and, without having a single week to 
look about him,, .he was at once set to rule the state. xSpx 
Strand Mag, 11 . 482/1 He looked about him anxiously. 

12. Look after •r-’. 

a. To follow with the eye ; to look in the direc- 
tion of (a person departing); fig. to think .regret- 
fully of (something past), i* Also, to observe the 
course of (a person). 

971 Blichl. Horn. *21 pa hie l>a in Jione heofon locodan 
seller him, & hie Drihten gesawon upasii;^endne. 1535 
Coverdale E.xod. xx.xiii. 8 All the people rose vp, . . and 
loked after Mc^es, tyll he was gone in to the Tabernacle. 
1580 Sidney Ts, xxxvii. vii, Thou shalt see The wicked 
by his own pride banisht ; Looke after him, he shall be 
vanisht. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VT hl i- 2 J 9 * *858 Bushnell 
Serm. Neroo Life xl \i86q) 153 His soul still looking covertly 
after the goods she has lost. 

+ b. To search for. Obs. 

^2330 spec. Gy IVarrv. 786 Tweye manere shame men 
fint in boke, Who-so wolc l^rafier loke. a 1425 Cursor PI. 
11086 (Trin.) pentie loked afiir sir Zakary tables & poyntel 
tyte. c 2440 Pecock Repr. 77 Such that his suer treuthe is 
not lokid aftir neither sou^t aftir. 1611 Shaks. Cyrnb. 111. v. 
55 That man of licrs, Pisanio,..! haue not scene these two 
dayes. Go, looke after. 17x1 Addison No. 220 r x 

He has caught me twice or thrice looking after a Bird’s 
Nest. 1727 Bovkr Eng.-Fr. Dht.^ To look after (to seek) a 
thing, chercher guelgue chose. 

t c. 'I'o anticipate with desire or fear ; to look 
forward to. Obs.' 

1377 Lancl. Pi Pi. B. XH. 181 perc pe lewed llth stille 
and loketh after lenie. 2393 IHet. C iv. 240 pe lest lad bat 
longek 10 hym..Lokep after lordshep oper opere large mede. 


24x3 Pllgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxx. 78 They were 
lokyng after their help til they were deceyued. 2477 Paston 
Lett. ill. 194 He lokyth afTtrthat ye sholde come see hym. 
2533 Gau Richi Vay 37 Ve Iwik efter ane blissit hop and 
the glorious cuming of the greit God. iS5S Ridley 
Confer, w. Latimer (1556) E7, Hetherunto ye se..how I 
haue in wordes onely made.. a florishe before the fight, 
which I shortly loke after, 2612 Bible Luke xxL 26, 

d. To Seek lor, demand (qualities). 

2604 Shaks. O///, 11 . i. 252 The knaue ,. hath all those 
requisites in him, that folly and greene mindes looke after. 
2692 Locke Edttc. § 94 ^yks. 1714 III. 41 There is yet 
another Reason, why Politeness of Manners, and Know- 
ledge of the \yorId, should principally be look’d after in a 
Tuiour. 2822 Coleridge Lett.y Convers,^ etc. II. 98 Those 
marks which too frequently are overlooked, . . but which 
ought to be looked for and looked after, by every woman 
who has ever reflected on the words * my future Husband 

e. To busy oneself about, concern oneaelf with ; 
to give consideration to, consider. 

2650 Cromwell Let. 17 July in Carlyle^ O how good it is 
to close with Christ betimes: there is nothing else worth 
looking afier.^ 2662 Stillincfi- Orig. Sacr. 11. vii. § 3 God 
himself did dispense with the .strict ceremoniall precepts of 
the Law, where men did look after the main and substan- 
tial! parts of the worship God required from them. 2695 
Woodward Plat. Hist. Earth lit. li. 162 My Subject does 
not necessarily oblige me to look after this Water, or to 
point forth the place whereinto ’tis now retreated. 2701 
W. Wotton Hist. RoniCf Alex. i. 430 He could not look after 
his Sons’ Education. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Ertg. ix. II. 
556 Under pretence of looking after the election, (Jiarendon 
set out for the West. 

f. To attend to ; to take care of; to * see to* the 
safety or well-being of. ♦ 

2375 Barbour Bruce iv. 616 Eftir the fyre he lukit fast. 
2$^ Shaks. Merry IV. ii. ii. 246 Saist thou so (old lacke) 

. -lie make more of thy olde body then 1 haue done : will 
they yet looke after thee? 2601 — Twel. N. 1. v. 144 He‘s 
in the third degree of drinke : hceSdrown'd: go lookeafter 
him. 1737 Bracken Farriery hrtpr. (1756) I. 341 The 
many Boys I have had to look after my Horses. 2777 
Sheridan Sch. for Scand. 11. i, I shall just call in to look 
after my own character. 2847 Marryat Chihir, N. Forest 
iv, You must look after the pony and the pigs. 2885 F, 
Anstey Tinted 3oThe person who ‘looked after him * 

did not sleep on the premises. 2891 Law Times XCI. 32/2 
In theory, no doubt, the investor should look after his own 
interests. 

g. To keep watch upon. 7 rare. 

2603 Shaks. Meas.for PI. i. ii. 148 Is Lechery so look’d 
after? 2672 C. Man.ners in 12/A Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm. 
App. V. 25 Our Navy puts out a^atn to sea.. and wee shall 
then looke after the Holland Indian fleete. 2822 Examiner 
742/1 The police look after all breaches of the peace. 

1 13. Look against — . To look at (something 
dazzling). Obs, 

axsss Leg. Katk. 2597 Stvuch leome & Hht leitede 
Jrrinne, past ne mahten ha nawt loktn per ajeines. xeo8 
Shaks. Merry IV. n. iL 254 Shee Is too bright lo be lookM 
against. 

Look at — . See senses i and 3 . 

14. Look behind — . With pron, used refl. (For 
literal uses see j a and Behind ft'ep.') Not or 
never to look behind one : colloq., to have an unin- 
terrupted career of advancement or prosperity. 

2852 Serj. Bcllasis in £. Bellasis PIcttu (1893) 150 He 
did not look behind him, but got better and better. 

Look beside — . See Beside frep. 4 a. 

16. Look for — . 

a. To expect, to hope for, anticipate, be on the 
watch for, 

c XSX3 Q. Katk. in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 111. I. 153 The 
Scoits being soo besy. . and I lokyng for my departing 
every houre. 2526 Tindale 2 Pet. iiL 13 Neverthelesse we 
loke for a neve heven and a newe erth accordynge to bis 
promes. 2548 Udall, x\c.Erasm. Par. John 74 a. If thou 
be that very Messias whome we look for, tell it vs openly, 
without all colour. 2568 Graftun Chrort. II, 21 Into 
England, where he was sooner arryved than he was looked 
for. x6xx Bible Platt, xi. 3 Art thou hee that should 
come? Or doe wee looke for another? 2684 Contempt, 
State plan 1. viL (1699) 77 Death steals. .upon us, when we 
least look for it. 2756 C. Lucas Ess. Jvaters I. 121 We 
may look for the residuum. .to be in general very com- 
pound. 2828 Examiner 403/1 We must not look for figs 
from brambles. 2853 Mrs. Carlyle Xc//. II. 229, 1 must 
write . , to tell them they may look for me any day. 1868 
Bain Pfent, 4- Plor. Sci. 161 Looking for favour, we may 
encounter contumely. 2887 E; F. Byrrne Heir without 
Heritage I. iii. 56 , 1 look for you to join us. 

ellipt. A 2548 Hall CAruw., Hen. V 47 Informed by his 
espialles that the dale of battaill was nerer then he loked 
for. 1596 Dalrymple ir. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vi. 332 Henrie 
tarlet langre tbalr than ony man luiket for. 

b. To seek, to search for. 

2586 Whitney C 4 i?/t:tf<»/’£'wA/(f/wTo Rdr, (t866), A pearle 
shall not bee looked for in a poore mans puree. 2598 Shaks. 
Pferry IV. iit, i. 3 Which way haue you look’d for Master 
Caius. 2862 Dasent Burnt Njal I. 31 He had best look 
for awife. 2872 R. H. Hutton £22. (2877) 1 . 39 It. .studies 
to find the higher unity .. by looking for a uniting power. 
2875 JowETT Plato led. 2) III. 52 People who sweep the 
house to look for a thing. 2892 Black 4* White 26 Nov, 
609/2 Caroline went to look for her a few hours afterwards. 

c. Nc. To look at, to obseive, 

2785 Burns Halloween x, Nell's heart was dancin’ at the 
view, She whisper’d Kob to leuk for't. 

16. Look into — . 

^ a. After L. respicere in of the Vulgate : To I 
have respect to. Obs. 

a 1400 Pryrner{iZ^i) 56 (P.s. cili.J) He lokede in to [Vulg. 
respexit tn] the preiere of mceke men. 

b. To direct one’s sight to the interior of, (See 


I a and Into prep.) Also, to consult (a book) in 
a cursory manner. 

1535 Coverdale Ezek. xxi, 21 To axe Counccll at the 
IdoLs, and to loke in to the lyuer. a 2674 Clarendon Surr 
Leviaih. (1676) 336 Not only that the Scriptures are the 
Mount, ..but that they maynot be look'd into. 2709 Steele 
Tatler No. 47 r 5, I so far observed his Counsel, that I 
looked into Shakespear. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr.\.%\f 
To be convinced of this truth, you need only look into 
Thucydides. 1832 Tennyson Mariana in Sontk 75 An 
image .seem’d. .To look into her eyes and say, [etc,). 1841 
Lane Arab. Nts. L 99 The fisherman, looking into the lake 
saw in it fish of diflerent colours. 1849 Macaulay Bui. 
Eng. i. I. 27 With such feelings, both parties looked into 
the chronicles of the middle ages. Both readily found what 
they sought. 

c. To examine (a matter) minutely; to investi- 
gate (a question). 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia i. (1590) 37 Those imperfections 
. .you by the daily mending ot your mind haue of late bin 
able to looke into them, which before you could not dis- 
cerne. 2598 Shaks. Pferry JV. 11. i. 245 Well, 1 wil looke 
further into ’t. 1604 E. G[rimstoneJ D' Acosta's Hist. 

Indies 11. iii. 86 Let vs now looke into the temperature of 
Panama and all that coast. 1689 Tryal Bps. 126 'Ihe only 
thing that is to be lookt into. 2859 Tennyson Enid i;;: 
Thith er came The King’s own leech to look into his hurt 
2879 Huxley Hurne vi. 2x7 It is needful to look narrowly 
into the propositions here laid down. 2890 A. GissingF//* 
lage Hampden Wl.i. 15 Read your newspapers ; look into' 
the rights of things. 

d. To enter (a house, etc.) for a few moments 
in passing. Cf. look in (37 b). 

2840 Macaulay Hist, Eng. viii. II. 296 It is said ..that 
His Majesty deigned to look into the tennis court. 

*1*17. Look of — . Confusedly used for <?«. 
2530 Tindale Dent, vi. 4-7 marg.j It is heresy with I'S 
for a laye man lo loke of gods worde or to reade it ^ 15TO 
T. Wilson tr. Demosthenes' Olynthiacs Ep. to Sir W. 
Cecil, Often he woulde engh’she his matters out of the 
Latine or Greeke vpon the soefeyne, by looking of the booke 
onely, rx592 Marlowe Jrtv of Plalta iv. iv, Curt. And 
where didst meet him? PH. ..Within 40 fool of the Gal- 
lowes, conning his neck-verse 1 take it, looking of a Frjars 
Execution, 

18. Look on — . (See also senses 1 and 3 .) 

a. To pay regard to; to hold in esteem; to 
respect ; = look ttpoHy 34 a. Now dial. 

a 2548 Hall Chron., Hen.^ fV 275 [HeJ shewed to them 
hi.s letters Patentes, but neither he nor his wrilyng, ww 
once regarded or looked on. 2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. rii. 
22 , 1 am not look’d on in the world. 26B9 Luttrell Brief 
Rel. (1857) I, 616 Father Petre is now at Rome, but is not 
much lookt on there. 2859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede li, He'd 
be a fine husband for anybody,, .so looked-on an’ so diver 
as he is. 

b. To regard or consider <71 ; look upon, 

' 1629 Earle Microcosm,, Good old Man (Arb.) 89 All men 
looke on him as a common father. 1662 Stillincfu Orig, 
Sacr. 1, il. § o Mercuriall books, , . which none of the wiser 
Heathens did ever look on as any other then Fables, a tyiS 
Burnet Own Time (1724) 1 . 606 So they looked on him as 
a dead man. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 240 It was to 
be looked on as an evidence, that [etc.]. iBst Jml. 
Agric. Soc, XU. i. 200 , 1 should look on them as omens of 
bad success^ 2892 Mar. 326 Every one., 

looked on victory as certain. 

c. To regard with a specified feeling ; = kok 
tipon, 24 b. 

1846 Keble Ser^u. xiii. (1848) 325 As, in medicine, 
men look coldly on remedies which profess to be quit® 
perfect and infallible. 2878 R, H. Hutton Scott ix .' 93 
A publisher, .looks on authors’ MSS.. .with distrust. x88i 
Gardiner & Mullincer Study Eng. Hist. i. iit. 40 Edwin 
and Morcar. .looked on him with family jealousy. 

18. Look over (See also simple senses and 
OvER/r^^.) a. To peruse' or inspect cursorily; 
t to examine, pass in review. 

2590 Shaks. Ptids. N. iv. ii. 38 Euery man looke ore his 
part: for. .our play is preferred.^ 1675 South 6Vr;«. (1823) 
L 302 Look over the whole creation, and you shall see, that 
[etc.]. 2684 Creech tr. Juvenal xiii. 264 Look o’er the 
present and the former time. 1780 Charlotte Burney in 
Ptad.D' Arblay's Early Diary K\Z%,fp II. 288 My father and 
him next went lo looking over the prints. 2820 \V. Irving 
hketch Bk. (1859) 3 When . . I look over the hints and memO’ 
randoms I have taken down. 28^ Jrnl. R. Agric. See. 
IX. II. 369 The plantation would be looked over every year, 
and the weakest trees, .taken out. 2855 Ld. Houghton in 
T. W. Reid L(/e (2892) 1 . xi. 527 Mrs. Gaskell asked me to 
come and look over Miss Bronte's papers. 

b. To ignore, leave out ol consideration. Now 
only, to overlook, pardon (a fault). 

x666 Bunyan Grace Ab. p 50 Though I endeavoured at 
the first to look over the business of Faith. 2887 Plurrofs 
Plag. II. 425 He forgave her, and looked over her conduct. 
2690 A. Gissing I'illage Hampden II. xii, 263 Let us just 
warn the man, and look over it this time. 

c. .5V. To look after, take care of. 

2790 Burns Kind Sir, Tve read 22 Royal George, the 
Lord leuk o’er him. 

20. Look through — , (Cf. 43 .) 
a. To direct one's sight through (an aperture, 
a transparent body, or something having inter- 
stices) ; vX^ofig. t To look through one's fingers 
at : to pretend not to see ; to connive at. t ^ 
look through a hempen zvindoivx to be hanged. 

• 2508 Dunbar Tva ruariit wemen 25 Throw pykTs of the 
plet theme I presandUe luiket, Gfi ony persoun w.ild 
approche. ithSerm. bef. PMiv. IHiArh.HS^ 

Thei lobe thorow thcr fyngers and wil not se il. 2580 LylV 
Euphues (Arb.) 289 Since your eyes arc .so sharpe, ib.Yt you 
cannot onely looke through a milstone, but cleane through 
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the minde. 1592 Shaks. Jul. C. u ii. 202 He lookes Quite 
through the Deeds of men. i6or — ll^eU n. Hi. 226 
So my good window of Lettice fare thee well, thy case- 
ment 1 ncede not open, for I look through tliee. c 1610 Sir J. 
Melvil (1683I 1 For revenge Henry VIII looked 

through his fingersat the preachers of the Refonned Religion. 
j6z7 J. Taylor ^Water P.) Ariuado Wks. (1630) i. 77/2 
Slaking their wills at Wapping or looking thorow a hempen 
windowat St Thomas Waterings. 1628 Earle MIcrfficsM,, 
Meere Fcrmnll Man (Arb.) 30 ^Vhen you haue scene his 
outside, you haue lookt through him. 1709 Steele Tatlcr 
No. 44 PS The World is grown too wise, and can look through 
these thin Devices. 1830 Tennyson L.iltan 10 She, looking 
thro' and thro’ me, Thoroughly to undo me, Smiling, never 
speaks. 1870 Krvant/AWI. tv. 123 Why look through The 
spaces that divide the warlike ranks? 
i‘'b. To be visible through. Ohs, 

2596 Shaks. Tam. Shr.^ Induct, ii. 12 Such shooes as my 
toes look through the ouerdeather. x6oz — Ham. iv. vii. 
552 That our drift looke through our bad performance, ’Twere 
belter not assaid. 

c. To direct one’s view over the whole of; to 
peruse cursorily from end to end j to glance through 
(.a book). 

1565 Golding Ovid's Met. it. (1567) 16 Looke through the 
worlde so round .. aske what thou lykest best. 1633 Ford 
'Tis Pity I. i, Looke through the world, And thou shall see 
a thousand faces shine More glorious, then this Idoll thou 
adoFst. 1732 Pope Ess. Man i. 32 But of this frame the 
bearings, and the ties,., Gradations just, has thy pervading 
soul Look'd thro’? 2858 MACAi/tAYin Trevelyan .^^(1876) 
n. xiv, 452, 1 looked through— —'s two volumes. 

21. liook to — . (See also 1 , 3 , 6 , and To prep.) 

a. To direct a look or glance to. In early use 
chiefly Sc., equivalent to the mod. /ooi at (see 3 a). 

1375 Barbour IV. 321 Than lukit he awfully thame 

to. C137S Sc, Le^. Saints xviii. {Egi/>ciane) 356 pane stud 
Jje monk .to he erde lukand, C14S0 Holland 900 

He lukit to his lykame that lemyt so licht. 1508 Du.vbar 
Tua niariit wemen 120, 1 dar nought luk to my luf for that 
lene gib. 1602 Shaks. Ham, 1. iv. 77 V1604 Qo.), The very 
place puts to yes of desperation, .into euery brain That lookes 
so many fadoms to the sea And heares itrore beneath. x6ii 
Bible x Sam, xvi. 12 He was., of a beaulifuU countenance, 
and goodly to looke to. x85o Tyndall Giac. i. xviii. 123 
We looked to the sky at intervals. 

h. lo direct one’s attention to; to select for 
consideration. In Biblical use, occas, to regard 
with favour. 

^ c 897 K. iELFRED Gregory's Past. xlL 300 To hwasm loci^e 
1C bulon lo Sam eaSmodum? 2340 Ayenb. 89 Hy ssolden 
lokt to hare zohe uorbysne Ihesu crht, c 1400 Cursor M, 
28877 (Colt. Galba) Crist lukes noght to he almus dede, . bot 
eftergude ivill of ^egifer. a 2569 K/nces^yllO^. Satan 
(15781 5 Loke 10 thy former wayes what they have bene. 1580 
Sidney Ps, xviii. vu, 1 walk’d his [God’s] waies, . , Still to his 
judementes look’t. iC^ E. G[rimsto.ve] D' Acosta's Hist, 
Inaies\\\, ill. 126 Speaking, .of thequalicie of the windes, we 
must, .looke to the coastes or partes of the world from whence 
they proceede. i6xt Bible Isa. Ixvl. 2 7 o this man will 
I looke, even to him that is poore and of a contrite spirit. 
2844 Mill Ess. 87 If we look only to the effects which are 
intended, 1847 jrni.R. Agf'ie. Soc. VIII. z. 12 Graziers look 
more to quality than quantity of wool. i8gi Lav) Times 
XCll. 18/2 We incline to think that there will be an appeal, 

. .looking to the terms of sect, 49 of the judicature Act. 

c. To attend to, take care of; fio tend, nurse 
(a sick person). 

a 1300 St. Gregory 1088 in Archiv Stud. neu. LVII, 
70 An holy man . . hat dygne were her to done [rr. to be made 
pope] and cristendome to joke to. c 1320 Cast. Leve 1659 
And 36 comforted me in prison eke, And loked to me when 1 
Was seke. a 1348 Hall Chron.^ Hen. VI 152 b. After the 
death of this prelate,, .theaffayres in Fraunce, were neither 
well loked 10, nor [etc.]. 1549 Latimer Senn. Ploughcrs 
(Arb.) 24 Ve that be prelates loke well to your office. 1590 
Shaks. Coni. Err. v. 1. 412 Come go with vs, wee’l looke to 
that anon. i6xx Bible yer. xxxlx. X2 Take him, and looke 
Welt to him, and doe him no hanne. 1840 Thackeray 
Sk.'bE, Beatrice Merger^ Moiher would never let me leave 
her, because I looked to my little brothers. 1835 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng, xvi. III. 635 He ordered his own surgeon to look 
to the hurts of the captive. 1864 yml. R. Agric. Soc. XXV, 

1. 85 The cider should be looked to every morning. 1865 
Dickens Mut. Fr. 11. vii, The yard gale-lock should be 
looked to, if you please; it don’t catch. 

d. In the itnperative or in injunctive contexts : 
To direct one’s solicitude to (something) as endan- 
gered or needing improvement. 

X593 Shaks. Rich. //, v. Hi. 39 My Liege beware, looke to thy 
Selfe. 2602 ond Pt. Return Jr. Pamass. xv. ii. 1880 Fellow 
looke loyourbraines; you are mad. 1630 Hales Rem. 

(*673) 281 The Refuier must be sure to look to the strength 
of his reasons. 1797 ^IRS. Radclipfe Italian vii, * Look to 
your steps said a voice. 18x3 Shelley Q. Mob iv. 237 Look 
to thyself, priest, conqueror, or prince ! 1869 T. Hughes 

Al/j-cd Gt. iii. 35 It behoved even the Holy Father to look 
to his fighting gear, 18^ Repent. P. Wentworth II. v. 218 
Then look to your ovm ways and manners, sir \ 

e. To look to it : to be careful, beware. Often 
with clause, to take care, see that. 

X590 Shaks. Midi, N. ni. i. 34 There is not a more fearful 
wild-fowl than your Hon living; and we ought to look to 't. 
i6do — A. y. L, III. i- 4 l43oke to it, Findc out thy brother 
wheresoerehe is, 1672 ViLLinRs(Dk. I3uckhm.)/?Mr<rrsrt/ 
I. i. (Arb.) 45 Thun. Let the Critiques look to ’t. IJght. 
Let the Ladies look to ’L 2703 Maundrell Journ. yerus. 
i*732) 30 And they have reason to look well to it. 1842 
Tennyson Dora 26 In my time a father’s word %vas law, And 
so shall it be now for me. Look toil, 1892 (7<f. Words Ma^* 
293/1 She would look to it that they had a roof over their 
beads. 

^ To keep watch upon. 

c X400 Destr. Troy 6257 Lokis well to pe listes, J>at no lede 
passe t a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V 58 b, His kepers looked 
more narrowly to hjin then thei did before. 2377-87 Holin- 


SHED Citron, (1807-8) II* 235 He committed him to the 
keeping of certeine gentlemen, which without much cour- 
tesie looked streightlie inough to him for starting awaie. 
"^9% Nottingham Rec. IV. 238 That all the alhousess of the 
back syd of the town may be loukte tow. 2634 Sir T. Her- 
bert J'rav. 83 For two j^eares ):ee{a prisoner] was strictly 
lookt too. X752 J. Louthian Form oj Process (ed. 21 209 
then desires tlie Keeper to take A. B. the Prisoner from 
the Bar, and look to him, for he stands convicted of High 
Treason. 2803 Mar, Bdceworth Moral T. (1816; I. xix. 267 
Constable, look to your prisoner. 18x9 Shelley Cenci iv. 
IV. 34 Sound the alarm ; Look to the gates that none escape ! 

g. To direct one’s expectations to ; to rely on 
(a person, etc.) Jbr something. 

x6xx Bible Ecctus. xxxiv. 25 Blessed is the soule of him 
that feareth the Lord : to whom doeth he looke ? xBo6 Wind- 
ham Speech 22 Dec., *hlan and steel, the soldier and his 
sword *, are the onlj» productions of a country that can be 
looked to with confidence for its protection and security. 
2833 Examiner a‘i7l-x To them then are the holders.. to 
look for payment? x885Z<i«» Times Rep. LI 11. 226/2 The 
consignee is the person to whom a carrier looks for the price 
of the carriage of goods. 1892 Bfackvo. Mag. CLI. 220/2, 

1 look to you to help us- 

h. To look forward to (see 36 ) ; to expect, 
count upon. 

2782 CowTER Table Talk 495 A terrible sagacity informs 
7'he poet’s heart, he looks to distant storms. He jjears the 
thunder ere the tempest lowers. 2804 Wellesley in Owen 
Desp. 274 The French have never ceased to look to the 
re-establishment of their power, 1824 Examiner xoS/r 
Baron Gifford looks 10 the Seals, when Lord Eldon retires, 
1843 Stocqueler Handbk. Btit. India (1854) 31 Clerkships 
in the public offices is the line of employment which the body 
of them look to. 

i. I'o show affinity to. rare. 

183s Kirby Hah. ^ Inst. Anim. II. xxiv. 514 The bear 
seems to look towards the sloth ; and the feline race, in their 
whiskers and feet, look to the hares and rats. 

22. lioolc toward(s — . (See simple senses and 
Toward, Towards Jrepl) 

a X240 Lo/song in Coit. Horn. 211 1.eoue louerd iesu crist 
loke toward me ase ich ligge Jowe. a x^s-o in Wright Lyric 
P. 69 Ihesu, ..With thine suete e^en loke towart me. 1821 
Shelley Epipsych, 516, 1 have fitted up some chambers there 
Looking towards the golden Eastern air. 

b. To look towards a person : in vulgar speech, , 
to drink his health i^obs. trjz.jocnlar). 

X848 Thackeray Van. FairWW, The ladies drank to his ! 
’ealth, and Mr. Moss, in the most polite manner ' looked 
towards him *. 2853 ‘ C. Bede* Verdant Green ». iii, The 
Pet. .drank their healths with the prefatory remark ‘ 1 looks 
to-wards you gents!* 

c. « Look lo^ 21 1 (where see quot. 1335). 

23. lioolr xinto — , arrk. n&Look io, in various 
senses ; see 2 1 a-f. 

a X300 Cursor M. 14333 lesushe loked vnto )>e lift. 1526 
Tindale Heb. xii. 2 Lokynge vnto lesus, the auctor and 
fynnyssherof cure fayth. 2545 Raymond Eyrth Mankynde 
Y v, In a fayre garden.. if it be not regarded and loken vnlp, 
the weedes .. wyll [etc.}, t a 1530 Freiris Bcpvik 99 in 
DunbaPs Poems (2893) 288 The gudwyf lukit vnto tlje 
Freiris tway. isgx Spenser M, Hubberd 292 For ere that 
unto armes I me betooke, Unto my fathers sheepe I usde 
to looke. 2593 Shaks. s Hen. VI, »♦ Then Jets 
make haste aw’ay, And looke vnto the maine. 25^ tr. 
Aristotle's PcUHtjues 379 And it should especially be 
looked vnto children, that they neither heare nor see such 
things. x6ix Bible Isa. xlv. 22 Looke vnto mee, and be 
ye saued. 1642 C. Vernon Consid, Exch. 88 Abuses . . 
will grow like ill weeds., unless they be looked unto and 
weeded out. 

24:. Ijoolc npou — • (See also senses i and 3 .) 

'ha. To pay regard to; to regard favourably, 
hold in esteem ; = look on, 18 a, Obs. 

^2523 in Ellis Grig. Lett. Scr. ut. I. 181 Yf yt liad nott 
ben lokyd upon betymes, I suppose yt wold not have ben 
ahull to have contynuyd a Monastery ffower yeres. 1533 
Cromwell Let. 9 July in Mcrriman LiJ 4- Lett, (/pw) 1. 
357 For lacke . . whereof ye haue forfaited to the kinges 
highnes the Somme of one thousande markes which . . ye 
ought subslaunciallye to Joke uppon for the king is no person 
to be deluded., with all. 1 333 Gao Richt Vayioi God hes 
lukit aponeyepowerteof hismadine orseruand. 26x1 Bible 

2 Mace. vii. 6 ’The Lord (lod looketh vpon vs. 

b. With adv. or ad/, complement'. To regard 
with a certain expression of countenance, or with 
a certain feeling; ^look on, 18 c. 

16x9 Middleton Inner Temple Masque 23 The nearest 
kin I have looks shy upoirme, 2629 Maxwell tr. Herodian 
(1635) 6x The Romane Citizens being thus surrounded with 
direful! mis-haps. -begaune to look sowre upon Commodus. 
1633 Massinger Gnatriian iv. li, 1 look with sore eyes upon 
her good fortune, and wish it were mine own. 17XX 
Addison .S/rr/. No. 37 75, 1 look upon her with a mixture of 
Admiration and Pity, -xqj^otr. De Monhys Fort. Country' 
Maid (2741) 1. 273,1 fancied he look’d something sweet upon 
me. 2847 Marryat Childr. H. Forest xxv, Edward was. . 
5.atisfied ibat he was not quite looked upon with indifference 
by Patience Heathe-stonc. 1864 Tennyson Enoch Arden 
56 And all men look’d upon him favourably. 

c. T’o regard < 7 ^, + to consider /o so-and-so (cf. 

18 b). \I\sei,tolookuponit\ to be of opinion Maf. 

2663 StilliNcfl. Grig. Sacr, iit. ii, 1 9 Both Pythagoras 
and Plato looked upon constifuiionem sytznr to bee o/us pro' 
videntix. 2665 Boyle Occas. Reji. iv. Adyt., A Change of 
Circumstances, has occarion'd the Publication of these 
Papers, . . in such a way as svill make most Readers look 
upon them as containing a story purely Roraantick. 1674 
Brevint 3’«7«/ at Endor 237 It^is lookt upon, as one of 
those ver^' strange things, which if she doth, it is seldome. 
271X Addison .Sped. No. 31 r a This Objection was looked 
upon as frivolous. Ibid. No. igx f 7 This Morning 
..I set up an Equipage which I look upon to be the ( 
gayest in the Town. 175® C. Luc^ Esr. Waters 1 . 131 J 


The antients looked upon water as the. .first principle of all 
created things. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 300, I now 
looked upon it that we might think ourselves secure. 2822 
Exauttner 203/1 You are looked upon as a kind lord. 

V. With adverbs. 

25. Iiook about, intr. See simple senses and 
About adv. ; jig. to be on the watch, on the look- 
out. Also const, for (f after') : to be in search of. 
(Cf. io look abentf one, 11 b.) 

a 2300 A”. Horn 10S7 He lokede aboute, M\d is collede 
snouie. 137s Barbour Bruce xix. 669 llie fox .. Lukit 
about sum hoill to se. CX420 Lydg. Assembly 0/ Gods 3^7 
She loked euer about as though she had be mad. <12425 
Cursor M. 11744 (Trin.) As to gider tolkyng were }ei 
loked aboute fer & nere. 0x489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon 
XX. 445 And whan rowlande was come out of the cave, he 
loked about for to know where they were. 1530 Palsgr. 
613/2, 1 loke aboute, as one dothe that taketb the vewe of 
a place or contray. 1566 Adlincton Apuleius vn. xiii. 
(2B93> 152 The shepheards looking about for a Cow that 
they had lost. 1592 Shaks. Rom, <5- yul. in. v. 40 The day 
is broke, be amp’, looke about. 16x0 — Temp. 1. a. 410. 
2622 Bible Tobit xi. 5 Now Anna sate looking about to- 
wards the way for her sonne. 1704 Norris Ideal World 
n. X. 395 Like the man who . . looks about after the candle 
which he has all the while on his own bead. 1724 De Foe 
Mem. Cavalier (xS^o) 155 It was time to look about. 2730 
Student I, 323 The fidler .. soon after enier’d .. and then 
every man look’d about for his partner. Mod. The last 
time I saw him he was looking about for something to do. 

26. £ook abroad, intr. See simple senses and 
Abroad adv. 


CX450 [see Abroad adi>. 4]. 1664 Waller From a Child e, 
Before our V/ofets dare look abroad. 1784 CowrcK Taskv, 
738 He looks abroad into the varied field Of nature. 2834 
L. Ritchie Wand, by Seine 292 The young men do not 
look abroad for a wife. 

f 27. Zook agrain, agraiarvard. intr. To look 
back, A)sofig. Obs. 

<xx225 Leg. Katk. 2351 Heo as me ledde hire, lokede 
a3einward, for ludinge h«t ha herde. £‘1320 [see Again- 
WARD adv. jJ. CX380 WvcuF JVke. (18S0) 41 No man send- 
jTige his bond to fe plow5 and lokenge a-jen is able lo 
kyngdom of god. CX400 [see Again adzn x a]. 

+ 28. Zook aloft, intr. To aspire, be ambi- 
tions. Ohs. 

*533 Frith Agst. Rasiell (1829) 236 If the remnants of 
sin fortune at any time to look aloft and begin to reign, 
then he sendeth some cross of adversity or sickness to help 
lo suppress them. 2567 [see Aloft ji]. 2568 (Srafton 
Chron. I. 262 By this maria^e, Egeldred began to looke 
a ioft, and thought much of himselfe. 

+ 20. Zook alow, intr. To humble oneself. 

2582 Bentley Mon. Matrones it. 33 There is no sainct so 
perfect . . but looking a-lowe, shall find himselfe vnworlhy, 
and so stop his mouth. 

60, Zook around, intr. To look in several 
directions; fg, to take a comprehensive view of 
things. 

X754 A. Murthy Gray's Innyrttl.'i^o. 93 He looked around, 
and saw a reverend Form advance towards him. X79X Mrs. 
Radcliffb Rom. Forest (1820) I. 2B5 Louis looked around 
in search of La Moite. 2847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist, Servia 
839 When ibe Servians now looked around, they congratu* 
iated themselves on having made a successful ^campaign. 
x88o Newman Sm^’th Old Faiths in New Light iutiSSa) 32 
We look around sceptical of our own impressions, 

31. Zook aside, intr. To turn aside one’s eyes ; 
to look obliquely. 

2508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 225 On syde scho lukit wyth 
ane fremyt fare. 1530 Palsgr. 613/2, I loke asyde by 
chatince, or caste myn eye asirie. Ibid., I loke asyde upon 
one by disdayne. 2855 Browning Andrea del Sarto 147 
They pass and look aside. 

Zook askance, askew, asquint : see the advs. 


32. Zook back. intr. 

a. To turn and look at something in the direc- 
tion from which one is going or from which one’s 
face is turned, 

2538 Elyot Diet .,Respicio, to loke backe, to haue regarde 
[etc.], a 2586 SivNEV Arcadiai. (1590) 2 At yonder rising of 
the ground she turned her selfe, looking backe toward her 
woonted abode. 1594 Shaks. Rich. I/i, tii. v. 19 l.ooke 
back, defend thee, here are Enemies. 2667 Milton P. L. 
XII. 642 'J'bey looking b.ack, all tb* Eastern side beheld Of 
Pamdise, so late ibir happie seat. X722-X4 Pope Rape of 
Lock III. 138 Thrice she look'd back, and thrice the foe 
drew near. 1797 hiRS. Radcliffe Italian xii. Often they 
looked back to the convent, expecting to see lights issue 
from the avenue. 

b. To direct the mind tosomethiagthat is past; 
to think on the past. Const, into, on. upon, io. 

2599 Shaks. Hen. V, 1. ii. 102 Gracious Lord . .Looke back 
into your niightle Ancestors. 1651 l^AXTERSainfs’ Rest iw 
230 Is it not a verj' little time when thou lookest back on 
it? X7H Steele Sped. No. 100 F i A Man adranced in 
Years that thinks tit lo look back upon his former Life. 
2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. \nl II. soo He would have 
looked back with remorse on a litcrarj* life of ne.ar cmr > 
years. xBSg Mallock Enchanted Island 221 Exp^enc 
like these are ahvays fresh to look back utoo. a- 

Itlustr. Mag. IX. 331 One portion of my life is not plc..sant 
to look back to. ^ .. /oar.-r 

+ C- To look to a person something, k 

lookes backe unto him that made it forp 

shame, out of thine ^ 

left behinde Stroy’d in dishonor. 



LOOK. 


LOOK. 


e. colloq. in negative contexts: To show signs of 
retrogression or interrupted progress. (Cf. 14 .) 

1893 Daily News 5 Jan. 3/6 Since that day St. Simon has 
never, to use a slang phrase of the day, ‘ looked back.* 

33. 1 ( 00 ^ down. 

a. intr. See simple senses and Down adv, ■ 

c 1200 (see 45 a], c 1375 Leg. .5Viz«/xxxxvii. ( Vincencius) 
326 Keparis of be presone, J?at thru smal holis lokit done. 
X Z470 Hcxrv ll'^al/ace v. 146 Vpon Fawdoun as he was 
lukanddoune. i$6zPiLKiiiGTOii B.rpos.Al>(lyasVre{. 2 Hee 
that sittes on liygh looked doune to the lowe dungeon of the 
pryson, and raised Joseph to be ruler. 16x0 Shaks. Tetup. v. 
1. 20X Looke downe you gods And on this couple drop a 
blessed crowne. 1726 Swift (77///zVmi. vlli, I looked down 
upon the servants, . . as if they had been pigmies, and 1 a 
giant. ^ 1871 Freeman Norm. Conrj. IV. xviii. 212 

Thus is formed the promontory of Lincoln looking down 
upon the river to the .South of it. 

b. fig. To look down on^ upon : to bold in con- 
tempt, to scorn ; to consider oneself superior to. 

X71X .\ddison sped. No. 255 ? p A solid and substantial 
Greatness of Soul looks down with a generous Neglect on 
the Censures and Applauses of the Multitude. 1728 VEsnEii 
Sincere Penitent Ded., Looking down upon it with a 
generous contempt of all its vanities. 1889 J essopp Coming 
0/ Friars ii. 85 The monks looked down upon the parsons, 
and stole their endowments from them. 1893 Chamb. yml. 
29 July 476/1 They are. .looked down upon and scorned. 

*t* c. To have a downcast or mournful look. 
Z500-20 Dunbar Poems Ivi. 12 It is no glaid collalioun 
Quhair ane makis'myrrle, ane vther lukis doun. 

d. Comm, To tend downwards in price. 

xBoS Ann. Peg. 49 The bounties would begin soon, in the 
language of 'Change Alley, to * be looking down ’. 1825 
Hose Every-day Bk. 1. 173 Who, when the shares ‘look 
down *, try to sell, 

e. irans. To quell or overcome by one's looks. 

1840 Dickens Humphrey's Clocks Clock-case 33, I never 

could look the boy down. 1847 Mrs. Gore Castles in Air 
XXX. (1857) 285 Having no importunate witnesses present . . 
to look me down while 1 was bragging. 

34. Look downward, tnir, ^ Zook denvn, 

c X400, 1562 [see Downward A. x b], 1667 Milton P. L. 
lu. 722 Look downward on that Globe whose hither side 
With light from hence, though but reflected, shines. 1823 
Examiner 104/x Consols were rather looking downward. 

35. Look forth, intr. To look out (of a win- 
dow, etc., on to something). Now arch, and poet. 

c 1420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 1982 Then lokyd I forthe as 
Doctrj’ne me badde, 1508 Dunbar Tua mariit wemcn 
30S, 1 salbe laith to lat him le, quhlll 1 may luke furtli. 
x6xx Song Sol. ii. 9 He lookeih forth, .at the windowe, 
1667 Milton P, L, .xii. 209 Through the Firey Pillar 
and the Cloud God looking fortli will trouble all Ins 
Host, e'X77S T. Lindsey Song^ Look forth, look forth^ my 
fairest ! Thy faithful knight is nigh. X78X Cowper Friend- 
ship 80 Jealousy looks forth distressed On good that seems 
approaching. x8x3 Scott Rokeby 1. i, The warder . . from 
old Baliol's tower looks forth. 1828 Lvtton Pelham xvii, 
The chevalier looked wistfully forth. 

38. Look 'forward, tntr. (See Forwahd 13, 
I b.) Const. tOj occus, for, f on, 

1603 Shaks. Meas. fvr M. iv. iii, 61 Looke forward on 
the iournie you shall go. 1737 Pope Hor, Ep, it. ii. 314 
Pleas’d to look forward, pleas’d to look behind, a 1766 
ISIrs. F. Sheridan Nourjahad (X767) 71 The loss of Man- 
dana imblttcrs all my joys, and methinks 1 begin to look 
forward with disgust. 2844 H. H. Wu.son Brit, Iiuiia 
III. 48 They.. looked forward to the speedy expulsion of 
the intruders. iWx Thackeray Adv. Philip xxxii, The 
way in which we looked forward for letters from our bride 
and bridegroom. 1892 Temfle Bar Nov, 379 We were 
looking forward to a merry time. 

37. Look in. 

a. See simple senses and In adv, 

a Z300 Cursor M, 1728S+X88 (Colt.)^ lohne .. loked in & 
sa^e be schelez, hot he dorat not gang in. 2483 Cath, Aiigl, 
223/2 To y.w\iQ }vi,jnspicere. xsoo-20 Dunbar Poems x\v\\\. 
10 ^le thocht Aurora.. In at the window lukit by the day, 
*535 CovERDALC Song Sol. it 9 He . . loketh in at the wyn- 
dowe, & pepeth thorow the grate. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. Vf 
1. iv.62 Here, through this Grate.. Let \s looke in, the sight 
will much delight tliee. 1830 Tennyson Mermaid That 
great sea-snake. .Would. .look in at the gate With his large 
calm eyes. 1839 Longf. Vill. Blacksm. iv, And children 
coming home from school Look in at the open door. 

b. To enter a room, etc. for the purpose of seeing 
something ; hence, in mod. use, to make a call, to 
call {ytpon a person) ; to ‘drop in * for a short stay 
or interview. 

1604 Shaks. 0 th. v. Ii. 257 Looke in vpon me then, and 
speakc with me. 16x0—- Temp. v. i. 167 This Cell's my 
Court:., pray you looke in. 1799 in Spirit. Pub. ymls. 
HI. 12X To fashionably and carelessly look in at Tatter- 
sail’s. 1837 Dickens Pickw- ii, Will lo’o'clock be loo 
laic lo look in (or half an hour? 1884 G. Gissinc On- 
classed III. VI. i. 136 Could you manage lo look in at the 
office tomorrow? 1890 Clark Rvsselv Ocean Tnig. III. 
xxvi. 4 I'll look in upon him after breakfast. 1892 Temple 
Bar Oct. 164 He would look in at the jeweller's at once and 
get her that bracelet. 1892 Mrs. Oliphant Marriage 
Elinor II. xviit. 46 Some prodigious reception lo which 
people * looked in ’ for half an hour. 

1 38. Look off. To turn one’s eyes away. Obs. 
X7X0-XX Swift Jmt. to Stella 4 Jan., No, no, look off, 
don’t smile at me. 1738 — • Pol. Conv. 25 ^yhy then, 
Mr. Neverout, do you see, if you don’t much like it, you 
may look off of it. 1762-7X II. Walpole I'ertue's Anted. 
Paint. 1x786) V. 1x3 Anoiher small head of a man look- 
ing oflT. 

39. Look on. intr, 

a. To direct one’s looks towards an object 
in contemplation or obsei^^ation ; often, to be a 
mere spectator (and not a participator in the 
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action). To look on ahead : to look forward into 
the future. 

cxooo /Elfric Dent, xxviii. 32 Sin hine suna and 
dohtra geseald oSrum folce, )>2er on lode [L. videntibus 
oculis iHxi). ci3*S ShOREiiAM (E. E. T, S.) 1. 1295 So 
schulle be rederes now Hy rede and conne on lowke. 1456 
Sir G. Have Laxo Arms (S. T. S.) 303 A trety of proprie- 
teis..that salbe gude and prouffiiable for all men that 
on lukis. 1592 Shaks. Rom. <$• Jut, i. iv. 38 lie be a Candle- 
holder and looke on. 1628 Earle Microcosm.^ Bowie Alley 
(Arb.) 61 He enioyes it that lookes on and bets not. 2744 
OzELL tr. Brantome's Sp- Rhodoniontades hliscarrying 
in that Design too, he contented himself, for a while, to 
lye-bye and Took on. 2823 J. F. Cooper Pioneers iii. 1 1869) 
14/1 One who looked on u-nead to the W’ants of posteriiy. 
X87S Jowett Plato (cd._ 2) III. 63 Potters’ boys are trained 
to the business by looking on at the wheel. ' 1879 M. Pat- 
TisoN Milton X. 118 The world looks on and laughs. 

b. colloq. 7o look on {with) ; to read from a 
book, etc., at the same time (with another person). 

1893 Cornh. ffag. Jan. 64 They seem to have had a 
scarcity of music, necessitating a good deal of * looking on 

40. Look out. 

a. intr, (See simple senses and Our.) To look 
from within a building or the like to the outside ; 
also, to put one's head out of an aperture, e.g. a 
window. 

X390 Gower Conf II. 352 That I be nyhte mai arise, At 
som wyndowe and loken oute. Z'X4So Holland Howlat 63 
To luke out on day licht. a 1548 HALLC/zmz., Hen. VIK 
Qt b, A prison and a man lokyng out at a grate. 2567 
Harman Caveat-^ (She) wente vnto her hall windowe ,. 
and loking out therat, pointed with her fingar. 1607 Shak.s. 
Tiuion V. i. 131 Lord Timon, Timon, Looke out, and speake 
to Friends, a 2625 Fletcher False One 1. ii. (Song) Looke 
out, briglit eyes, and blesse the ayre : Even in shadowes 
you are falre. 163s J. Hayward tr. BiondPs Banish'd Vhg. 
X3 Looking out at it (the doore] all afrighted. 2855 Tf.nsyson 
Maud I. ix. 3 The sun look'd out with a smile BetwLxt the 
cloud and the moor. 

iransf. 1809 Malkin Git Bias vir. li. (Rtldg.) 5 They. . 
looked out at the corners of their eyes. 
f b. To appear, show itself. Obs. 

1^6 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. iv. v. 56 Her wanton spirites looke 
out At euery ioynt, and motiue of lier body. x6o6 — Ant. 

Cl. V. i. 50 The businesse of this man lookes out of him. 
1607 — Timon IH. ii. 80. 

C. To be on the watch or look-out ; to exercise 
vigilance, take care. (Cf. Look-out.) 

x6o2 B.^onson Poetaster It. i, These Courtiers ninne in my 
minde still ; I must looke out. 2655 C. Chauncy in Quincy 
Hist. Harvard Univ. (1840) 1 . 469 That . .your petitioner. . 
[may not bejenforced to look outtoalter his condition. 1704 
F. Fuller Med. Gyntn. (1711) Pref., It is high time to look 
out, and set upon a resolute Course of Riding. 2740 tr. De 
Mouhy's Port. Country-Maid 1,79 Let us look out 
sharp where we are, this is the Place we lost her in. 2769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) sv. Look-ont^ The mate of 
the watch .. calls often from the quarter-deck, ‘ Look out 
afore there!’ 1829 Landor Imag. Conv.f hJipiel his 
Mother Wks. 2853 f, 560/1 Before that time I will look out 
sharply, and afterward you must. 1840 Thackeray Gt. Hog'' 
garty Diamond vi, * Look out said that envious McWhlrter 
to me. 2886 Besant eWA/n o/Gibeon il ix, You'd better 
look out, Melenda’s in a rage. 1892 Black White 10 Sept. 
301/2 We shall lose India if we don’t look out. 

d. To field, ‘scout’ (at cricket), t nonce-use. 

2837 Dickens Pickiv. vii. Several players were stationed, 
to ‘ look out in different parts of the held. 

©. To look out for : to watch or search for ; to 
be on the look-out for ; to await vigilanily. 

1669 Lady Chaworth in iz/A Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm. 
App. V. IX Some (are) so foolish now to cry the Duchess 
hath done itt, to looke out for love letters. 17x2 Steele 
Sped. No. 268 F 3 Where shall we find ihe^ Man who 
looks out for one who places her chief Happiness in the 
Practice of Virtue? 1742 Berkeley Let. to Cervais z 
Feb., Wks. 1871 IV. 284, I wrote ., to Dean Browne to 
look out for a six-stringed bass viol of an old make and 
mellow tone. 2766 Goldsm, f'Yc. W. xxvi, Prepare then 
this evening to look out for work against to-morrow. 2828 
Scott F, M. Perth xxvi, Rely on my looking out for your 
safety. 1831 O’Connell Speech Ho- Comm. 27 June, [They] 
begin to look out for disturbances — or as the sailors say, to 
look out for squalls, 289a Chamb. yml, 4 June 361/2 I’ll 
look out for something to do. 

f. I'c have or afford an outlook (<>//, over^ etc.). 
x686 tr. Chardin*}! Coronal. Solyman 84 The great Portal 
of his P.Tlace that looks out into the Royal square. 2820 
Sv. Irving Sketch Bk,% Roscoe (1821) I. 23 The windows 
of the study, which looked out upon the soft scenery 1 have 
mentioned. 1859 Mrs, Carlvlc Lett. III. 6 The back 
court that my windows look out on, x866 W. Collins 
Armadale I. 162 The bedroom looked out over the great 
front door. 1874 Roskin Hortus Inclusus (1887) 3 His own 
little cell, looking out on the olive woods, 

f g. To make any brief excursion. (Cf. look in^ 
37 bO Obs. 

*55* T, Wilson Rule 0/ Reason (1580) 46 He looked not 
out of his house all that dale. 1699 Dampier Voy. IL 1. 127 
The Fish is presently sent to the Market in one of their 
Boats, the rest looking out again for more. 2793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 296 it was not till the Z2th instant that we 
were able to look out to sea further than to supply the 
seamen on board the buss with provisions. 

h. irons. To find by looking ; to choose out by 
looking. 

*5?$ CovERDALE Ezek. xxi. 29 Thou hast loked the out 
vanities, & prophecied lyes. CZ590 Marlowe Faust, viii. 7 
She has sent me to look thee out ; prithee, come away. 
2607 Shaks. Tinton m. ii, 67 lie looke you out a good lurne, 
Seruilius. x6zx Bible xli. 33 Let Pharaoh looke out 
a man discreet and wise. x6sB P/ymoufh Col. Rec. (1855) 
III. X41 Liberty is graimted ynto Mr. Josias Winslow, ..to 
look out a place to suply him with twenty Hue acres of 


land. 2768 E. Cleaveland in B. P. Smith Hist, Bart 
mouth Coll. (187B) 36 The Deputy Surveyor, ..offered liU 
assistance to look out the township anti survey it 
Mrs. Piozzi yourn. France II. 133, I am tired of lookiS 
out words to express their various merits. 1838 Dickers 
O.^ Txvist viii, You Ve a-staring at the pockei-handk^ 
chiefs ! eh, my dear ! .. We’ve just looked 'em out, readr 
for the wash, c 1884 ‘ Edna Lyall ’ We Two xix, She went 
,,lo the Bradshaw, and looked out the afternoon trains. 

41. IiooRover. a. Tocastone'seyesovtr 
to scrutinize ; to examine (papers, or the like). ’ 

c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) xi Saynt cuthbert Ij-fe..*\Vho 
so lykes to Ink it cure, He sail’ fynde it part in foure. * i-cS 
Hearse Collect. 8 Mar. (O. H. S.) I. 201 Dr. Kenncti. 
look’d them [MSS.] all over. 1712 Ibid. 111. 302 GTono)iii's 
hath publish’d some extracts out of Jo'ephiis with emenda- 
tions. .. 1 must look them over. x8op Malkin Git Bias -sx-a. 
(Rtldg.) 396 The minister . . looked me over from head to 
foot. ^ x86i Hughes Tom Broxvn at Oxf. ii. (1889) 14 Tora 
had time to look him well over, and see what sort of man 
had come to his rescue. 2892 Temple Bar Apr. 467, 1 have 
a number of papers to look over, 
b. colloq, = look on, 39 b. 

42. Iiook round, intr. 


a. To look about in every direction. 

XS*6 Tisdale Mark.iiu 5 He loked rounde aboule on 
them angrely. 2667 Milton P. L. vl 529 Others from the 
dawning Hills Lookd round, and Scouts each Coast light 
armed secure. 2781 Cowper Expost. 27 Let the Muse look 
I round From East to West, no sorrow can be found. 1791 
' Mrs. Radci.iffe Rom. Forest (2820) I. 100, I looked round 
in search of a human dwelling. 1863 Geo. Euot Kemoia 
xxix, Tito looked round with inward amusement at the 
various crowd. 2892 Black While 19 Mar. 367/2 , 1 had 
now time and daylight enough to look round. 

b. Jig. To search dbowifor, 

2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii, II. x6i In great perturba- 
tion men began to look round for help. 

43. Iiook through. 

a. trans. To penetrate with a look or glance; 
to search, lit. and fig, 

CX450 Holland Hoxvlat 49, I sawe ane Howlat,. Lukand 
the laike throwe. 2667 Dryden Ind. Emperor lit. ii. (1668) 
32 Fate sees thy Life lodg’d in a brittle Glass, And looks 
It through, but to it cannot pass. 2737 Pope Hor. Ep, 1. i. 
108 Who bids thee face with steady view Proud Fortune, 
and look shallow Greatness thro’. 1887 Edin. Rev. July 
23J His eye glaring at aslranger with a gaze that seemed to 
look him through and through. 

b. To examine or survey exhaustively. 

21742-3 Young Nt. Th, vi, Look nature through, 'tis revo- 
lution all. 2782 Cowper Conversai. 749 Look human nature 
through. 

f c. intr. To become visible or obvious. Ok, 
*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. iv. 120 Th’ incessant care .. 
Hath ^y^ought the Mure, that should confine it in. So thinne, 
that Life lookes through, and will breake out. 
f 44. Xiook tinder, intr. To look down. Obs. , 
1700 Dryden Pal, «$• Arc, n, 340 Thus pondering, he 
looked under with his eyes. 

45. Ziook up. 

a. See simple senses and Up adv,; to raise the 
eyes, turn the face upward. 

c 1200 Trin. Coil. Horn, 173 Danne . . J70 wreches . . lokeS 
up and dun and al abulen. cizxo Bestiary 287 Ne deme 
3e no3t wuidi Sat lu dure loken up to 5e heueneward. 
/rz3oo Cursor M, 21393 Constantin .. lok up .. He .«gh 
kar cristis cros ful bright, c 1386 (Chaucer Sir Thepas 
Pxol. 8 Approche neer, and looke vp murily. 1535 Cover- 
dale Ps. xl. 12 My synnes haue taken soch holde vpon me, 
that I am not able to loke vp. 1608 Shaks. Per. 1. ii. 55 
How dares [xzc] the phmts looke vp to heauen, From whence 
they haue their nourishment? 1637 Milton Lycidas 125 
The hungry Sheep look up, and arc not fed. a xSooCowriR 
yackdaw 20 Look up— your brains begin to swim. 1855 
Tennyson Brook 204 And he look’d up. There stood a 
maiden near. Longm. Mag, 247 She looked up 

from her writing. 

"Vb. Ofa plant: To show itselfabove the ground. 
*657 1^- Licon Barhadoes (1673) 97 If it be suffer’d to look 
up in a Garden, it will wind about all Herbs and Plants that 
have Stalks. 

fc. 'lo cheer up, take courage, be cheerful. 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. iv. 123 My Soueraigne Lord, 
cheare vp your selfe, looke vp. 2602 — Ham. iir. iii. 50 Then 
He looke vp, My fault is past. x6xi — Wint. T. v. i. 215* 

d. To look up to (f occas. af) : {a) to direct the 
look or face up towards ; to raise the eyes towards, 
in adoration, supplication, etc. ; {f) Jig. to have a 
feeling of respect or veneration for. 

a i6z6 Bacon A'cxv All. (1627) 7 Let vs Icoke vp lo God, 
and euery man reforme his owne wayes. 27x9 Freethinker 
No. 257 p 6 These Three Ladies ;. look up to him, as their 
Patron and Defender. 2757 Mrs. Griffuii Lett. Hemyff 
Frances III. 100 The rest seem to look up at you, as 
of an higher Order of Intelligence. 1794 C. Pigot Female 
yockey Club 142 Are the<e the patriots, to Avhom England 
w.-is to look up for Salvation? 1843 yrnl. R. Agrie. See. 
IV. i. 210 Sweden looks up to British agriculture as the 
model for imitation. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 
447 The Whig members still looked up to him as their leader. 
I^x (jardinkr & MuLLiNCER. 9 r«rj> Evg. Hist. I. X. 178 In 
Pitt England had at last found the in.an to whom it could 
look up. 

e. slang. To improve. Chiefly : c.i.tcob 

down, 33 d. 

2822 Examiner 725/1 Foreign Securities are generally 
looking up. 1835 Tail's Mag. II. 211 The Radices are, to 
use a mercantile phrase, looking up. 1^4 G. Allf-n Philisiia 
I. xi. 303 Trade is looking up. x888 Sarah Tvtler Black- 
hall Ghosts III. xxix. 85, I don’t believe that agriculture 
will look up in this country for many a day. 

f. Naut, (See quot.) 
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1867 Smyth Sailor's WonUhk.j To tooky the bearing or 
direction, as, she looks iiPy is approaching her course. 

g. To searcli for (^something) in a dictionary or 
work of reference, among papers, or the like ; to 
consult (books) in order to gain information, 

1698 Wood 24 July, They decided to look up it 
lAthenae Oxon.]— to see what 1 said of the Presbyterians. 
1865 Mill Exavi. HaviiUoti 458 , 1 have only looked up the 
authorities nearest at hand. 1876 M1SSY0NGE Womankind 
vi. 44 She had better look the definitions up at the beginning 
of the books of Euclid. 2890 Fcns Double Knot I. lii. 1x3, 
I have been looking up the Glens. Not a bad family, but a 
younger branch. 

li. To call on, go to see (a person), colloq. 

1852 DicivESS Bleak Ho. xlix, George will look us up. , 
at half-after four. 1885 lllustr. Load. Nrtos 21 Feb. 208/3 
So do look me up .. and you will be most welcome. 2892 
Harper'^ Mas^. LXXXIV. 246/2 Vou’d better look him up 
at his hotel. 

i. To search for. 

2468 Poston Leit.W. 320 The obligacion of the Bisshopof 
Norwychys oblygacion, I never sye it that I remembre ; 
wherfor 1 wolde and prey my modre to loke it up. 2473 Sir 
J. Paston in P. Lett, III. 37, 1 . . praye yow to loke uppe 
my Temple of Glasse, and send it me by the berer herof. 
2636 Earl Manch. in Bucclettck MSS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
1. 276 It will be best for every one to . . look up the exemp* 
tions they have. 1669 PlymouiJt Col. Pee. (1856) V, 27 The 
Court haue ordered that .. the said Wjngebe required to 
looke vp the said Indian, and bringe him -before some one 
of the majestraies. x86i Hughes Tont Brozvn at Ox/, iv. 
(1889) 30 He was ..‘a sort of boating nurse, who Iooked*iip 
and trained the young oars. 2894 Wolseley Marlborongh 
I. 278 Hearing of some rebels in the neighbourhood of 
Taunton, he sent a small parly of Oxford’s regiment to look 
them up. 

j. To direct vigilance to. 

2855 Mrs. Marsh Heiress of Haughion II. 52 Phillips is 
new to his place, remember ; — you must look him up, if he 
is careless. xWa Mrs. H. \leiei-ctChannings\\. 235 A pretty 
time o’ day this is to deliver the letters ! ,. You letter-men 
want looking up. 

k. To hok{^'ptTsoxx)itpanddoxon\ toscmtinize 
his appearance from head to foot. 

289a Standat'd 3 Oct. 4/7 They prefer to look his Viceroy 
up and down and all round before giving him a character. 
t^^jStrand Mag. VI. 125/a People looked her up and down. 
^46. Iiook upon. 39 a. 

2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. Vty 11, Ui. a; Whiles the Foe doth .. 
looke vpon, as it the Tragedie were plaid tn lest, by counter- 
feiting Actors. 2606 — ■ Tr. <5* Cr, v. vi. jo Aia. lie fight 
with him alone, stand Diomed. Dio. He is my prize, I will 
not looke vpon. Troy. Come both you coging Greekes, 
haue at you both, xdxx — Wint. T. v. iit, 10c. 

47. Comb . ; look-like-a-gooae sb.j one who has 
a stupid look. 

2624 Bp. Mountacu Cngg 500 He hath the figure of a man 
as Will Summer had, though he be indeed as very a Look- 
like-a-goose ns he waiL 

Iiook, var. Louk ; obs. f. Lock 
3Loo*k-down, C/.S. [f. vbl. phr. look down : 
see Look v, 33.] A carangoid fish, the Horse-bead 
or Moon-fish, Selene vomer. 

2882 Jordan & Gilbert Fishes N. Amer. if nil. U.S. 
Not. Mus. Ill} 439. 

Iiooke, obs. lorm of Lock sb."^ 

Ijooked (lukt), ppl. a.^ [f. Look v. + -ed 1 .] 
In senses of the vb., with advs., as after, for, up. 

2548 Elyot Diet . , ExpectatnSy desyred, taried, & looked for, 
2565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Expectaius, The long loked day 
was come. 2606 etc. [see longdookedfor. Long adv. 9a]. 
2823C0BBETT Rur. 1. 369 His anxiously looked- 

for event. 1885 H. O. Forbes Nat. Wand. E. Archip. 168 
The Balai, always the best looked-afler building in a village. 
2895 Wesim. Gaz. 7 Sept. 2/x He. .was one of the most 
looked-up-to gentlemen about, xgoolbid, 20 Aug. 2/3 A wel- 
come beggar, a looked-for guest, 

t Iiooked, ppl. Obs. [f. Look sb. -j- -ed 2,] 
Having an aspect of a certain kind : preceded by 
a defining adj. ; see also Ill-looked, Well-looked. 

2593 Shaks. Rich. II, n. iv. jx Leane-look’d Prophets 
whisper fearefull change. x666 Pepys Diary 17 Aug., A 
strange fortune for so odd a looked mayde. 2694 Motteux 
Rabelais iv. xxix. (1737) 12* This Meagre-look’d Shrovetide. 
27x6 B, Church Hist. Philip’s War (1865) I. 82 A great 
surly look’d fellow took up his Tomhog, or wooden Cutlash, 
to kill Mr. Church. 2725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 
267 He was as ugly a looked fellow as ever I saw. 

iiookee : see Look v. 4 a. 

XiOoker (lu’ksj). Also 4, Gloker, 5 locar, 5-6 
Jokar, 6 So. luker, 7 lowker. ff.LooK v. 4- -eb L J 

l. One who looks, in senses of the vb. Const, with 
preps., as at, on, to, upon. 

155S J. Heywooo Spider ff File xcii. i8r You are the 
myrrors; that all lookers looke in. 1579 Twyne Phisicke 
agst. Fort. i. Ixxxv. xo8 b, A diligent looker to the profite 
of the Common wealth. CX580 Sidney Ps. xxii. v, The 
lookers now at me, poore wretch, be mocking. 1596 
Baluy-mple tr. Leslies Hist. Scot. 1. 17 Quhilke brig 
hai-eng 8 bowis, is ane gret delectatione to the lukeris vpon 
it. xl^i ViLLiERS (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal 1. 1. (Arb.) 27, 
I have ever observed that your grave lookers are the dullest 
of men. 2675 Otway Alcibiades in. i. Wks. 1728 I. 39 An 
anxious Looker on this Tragic Scene, 
b With advs., as looker out. 

^ 2382 Wyclif Ecclus. vii. 12 God forsothe the loker about 
IS, c X400 Apol. Loll. 2 If we wil, we mal calle bischoppis, 
locars up on. 2767 Pol. Reg. I. 363 The lookers-out have 
not been able to prevail on any man of consequence to accept 
fan office]. 2850 Grote Greece ii. Ixiii. VIII. 140 7 'he Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet completely eluded the lookers-out of 
Thrasyllus. 


c. Looker on, looker-on, one who looks on ; 
a beholder, spectator, eye-witness. Often, one who 
merely looks on, without taking part. Cf. onlooker. 

2539 Taverner Erasm. /Vwl (1552)52 Tearynge asunder 
theyr visours,.not without great laughyngeofthelokcrson. 
2586 Spenser Sonn. to G. Harvey, Sitting like a Looker- 
on Of this worldes Stage. <2x627 Middleton & Rowley 
Sp. Gipsy V, ill. 84, 1 all this while Stand but a looker-on. 
27XX liuDGELL-^cc/. No. 161 r 2 To gain the Approbation 
of the Lookers-on.^ 1800 Windham Speeches Pari. 18 Apr. 
(1812) I. 239 Accidents to the lookers-on do sometimes 
happen at bull-baiting. 2850 Smeoley F. Fairlegh (1894) 9 
Every fool knows that lookers-on see most of the game. 
2898 L, Stephen ll.iv.128 As an undergraduate 
he was a looker-on at. .the O.xford Movement, 

2. One who looks after or has charge of anything 
(e.g. t children, cattle, land, a farm, woods, etc.); 
a guardian, keeper, shepherd, farm-bailiff, steward. 
Now only local. 

2340 Ayenh. 220 pe children of riche men ssolle habbe 
guode lokeres and oneste, <i xAoo-50 Alexander 2591 pan 
mas he laddis outre to lend &lokarsorbe.stH. x^oi^MS. Acc. 
St, fohii's Hasp., Canterb., Payd to the lowker of Moserd 
Wo^ xijV. 1793 Trans, Soc. ylWr IV.49 Where my looker 
and family, with two or three labourers constantly resides. 
*797 Mrs. a. M. Bennett Beggar Girt II. 103 Old Frazer 
..had.. filled the office of looker at Castle Gowrand— a 
phrase that implicates the combined duties of steward and 
bailiff. 1806-7 A. Young Agric. Essex (18x3) I. 62 note. 
Leaving their farms to the management of bailiffs, whom 
they call lookers, 

b. With prefixed sb. : An official inspector of 
(what the sb. denotes). (Cf. LEAVfi-LOOKEit.) local. 

183s xst Rep. Munic. Corporai. Comm. App. ni. 1627 
{MorpeihJ There is no election offish and flesh lookers. Hud. 
x6oo (Lancaster] Other officers of the Corporation are, 
Auditors, .. Hedge-lookers. Ibid. 1484 (Cliiheroe] Other 
officers are, Maiket Lookers, .. Lookers of Hedges and 
Ditches. 2899 Daily News 23 Aug. 3/5 T. 'i’homton, cloth 
looker, Briercliffe. 

Look-in, sb. [f. Look sb. -1- In adv.^ 

1. A hasty glance; a peep. Hence, a short visit. 
1847 L. Hunt Men, Women 4- B. I. xv. 293 The Induc- 
tion to the ‘ Mirror of Magistrates * is a look in at the in- 
fernal regions. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. iv. iii, He has given 
me another look-in, to make sure of ..our stock-in-trade 
being correct. 

2. Sparling slang. A chance of success. 

2870 Bells Life X2 Feb. (F.), Fawcett imagines he has got 
a look-in. 2898 Westm. Cac.ia July 10/2 For the Beaufort 
Stakes Mr. L. de Rothschild should have a good look in. 
ZiOoMng (lu'kig), vbl. sb. [f. Look v. + -ing 1.] 
1 . The action of the vb. Look; look, gaze. 
c 22^5 Lamb. Horn. 145 her seal been . , Lokinge wlci-uten 
wlnkinge. a 2225 Ancr.R. 50 Vornabbeje nout f)enenome 
.. of tollinde lokiuges. 23.. E. E. AlUt. P. A. 1048 purj 
W03e & wone my lokyng ^ede. c 2400 Lanfranc's Cimrg, 
119 Crokidnes, or elUs lokynge asquynt of ijen. <t 1450 
Knt, de la Tour (1868) 17 'I he eldest suster (was] for her 
highe and unferme loking forsaken. 2567 Cude <5* Godlie 
Ball. (S. T. S.) 74 llie prydefiil hiking of my eine. e 2592 
Marlowe ymo of Malta m. i, Zoon’s what a looking thou 
keep’st ( <2x7x6 South Sernu (1833) IV. 318 Anger passes, 
in the gospel account, for murder ; and looking and lusting, 
for adultery. 2821 Byron Heav. ff Earth iii. 92 After long 
looking o'er the ocean wide. i86x J. Edmond Childr. Ch. 
at Home ix. 138 Looking is seeing with attention. 

Proverb, a 1624 Bp. M. Smith Serin. (1632) X54 By look- 
ing comes liking, you know the proverb, 

b. With adverbs. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 2S3x) 86 b, Whiche for ones 
lokjTige backwarde was turned iii to a salt stone. 1840 
Browning Bordello 111.361 Which evidence you owed To 
some slight weariness, some looking-off Or siarl-away. 2870 
J. H. Newman Gram. Assent n, x. 4x2 A sensitive looking- 
out in all that happens. .for tokens(etc.]. 2872 G. V, Smith 
Bible 4- Pop. Theol, xxiv. 248 Any conscious looking forward 
by the writer to a greater and more genuine sacrifice to come. 

c. With prepositions, used absol., or advs. 
Looking after, on, io, unto, care, attention ; look^ 

expectation ; looking over, \ns^^zX\on. fTo 
give ia persoji) the looking on X to look on without 
interference or participation in his activity. 

c 25x3 More Rich. Ill (ed. Lumby) 33 The yonger, which 
besides his tnfancie chat also nedeth good loking to, hath 
a while ben so sore diseased [etc.]. 2560 D aos tr. Sleidatte's 
Comm, 21 b, Or if the Frenchc kinge warre upon C^h.nrles. 
shall he geve them the lokyng on? (L. num ociosus erit 
spectator 1 ] Ibid. 64 b, His advise and counsell, whiche 
unlesse they woulde folowe, he would gyve them the lokyng 
on. 26x2 Bible Heb. x. 27 A certaine fearefull looking for 
of iudeement, -2660 H. More Myst. Godl. To Rdr. 21 To 
make the People believe, .that Religion is worth the looking 
after. 2722 De Foe Plague (1840) 44 If any person visited 
do fortune by negligent looking unto, .to come, .from a place 
infected. 283* Tennvson Millers Dau, 241 ’I'hat loss but 
made us love the more, With farther lookings on. 2890 
* Rolf Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer (1891) 328 My old hor>e 
.. wants a bit of looking after now. ^ 2895 R. Kipling in 
Pall Mall (7. 29 July 2/1 MowgU alwa>'S attended a 
Looking-over. 

't‘2, Supervision, care, charge, custody. Obs. 
a X300 K. Horn 360 (Camb. MS.) Aylmar, J>e gode kyng, 
Bude him on mi lokyng. 2340 Ayenb. 8 To ham h«t habbep 
|>e lokingge ous 10 tccbc. ^ Ibid. 128 pe zencjerc is ase 
like l^t is ine prison.. and inc greate lokinge. 
t o. Decision, judgement. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7409 vpe pe popes lokinge of 
rome he ssolde it do. C2330 K, Bbonne Chron. (18x0) 86 
Philip, .askid if bei wild stand to f>er lokyng. 

t4. Look, expression of countenance, appear- 
ance. Obs. 

a X300 Cursor M. 17288 + 108 HLs lokyng yas als hri^t os is 
rede leinpnlngc, 2388 Wycup Doft. it, $z The lokyng 


(Vulg. intuitus] iherof was ferdfuL e 1430 Syr Cener. 
(Ro.m) 4707 Wene ye that hir louely looking Plcaselh vs 
any maner thing As it dooth you. 26x0 Shaks. Temp. 11, 
i. 309 Why how now boa; aw'ake, why are you drawn? 
Wherefore this ghastly looking? 

6. atlHb. 

25x9 Horman V ulg. 28X b, Order me a lokyng place in the 


1843 Marryat M, Violet xi, A dog would.. squat upon lus 
looking-out place. 

Iiooldng (lu’kig), jtpi. a. [f. Look v. + -ing 2.] 

1. That looks or gazes, rare, f Loohing tip : 
having an upward aspect or direction ; sloping. 

2649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653) 63 The other 
[spade] may be Six Inches wide, whose Tree muM be made 
more compass and looking up, by far, than your usuall 
Spades are. 2722 Ramsay Three Bonnets ii. X2 , 1 scarce can 
trow my looking een, Ye’re grown sae braw. 

2 . Forming combinations, a. with a preceding 
adjective, substantive (now rare), or phrase. (See 
also Good-looking, Ill-looking.) 

2590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 240 A needy, bollow-ey’d, 
sharpe-looking wretch. 2756 Mrs. F. Brookf. Old Maid 
No. 25. 2x3 A well looking old woman.. asked from the 
upper window, who he pleased to want? 2781 Mad.D’Arblay 
Diary PiVig., 1 care not what looking horse I have; I never 
think of his appearance. 2782 Moritz in Brit. Tourist 
(1809) IV. 33 Paddington, a very village-looking little town, 
at the west end of London. 280a Mar. Edgeworth Moral 
T. (1816) I. xviii. X48 A hard, stout looking man. x8x8 
L^nv Morgan Antobiog. (1859) 249 The celebrity entered : 
a grave-looking elderly gentleman. 2825 Greenhouse Comp. 
11. 83 Phylica ericoides. .a small heath-looking shrub from 
the Cape. 2834 Tail's Mag. 1 . 803/2 A book printed in 
a dull, muddy, everyday-looking t}T>e- *840 Carlyle 
Heroes (1858) 360 Most rude, chaotic, all these Speeches are ; 
but most earnest-looking. 2881 Sv, H. Mallock Romance 
\tjth C. II. 5 He was a small dis.sipated-looking man. 

b. with adverbs of direction : Having a certain 
aspect or direction. 

, 1884 Black yud. Shakes, xx, There was a touch of it on 
the westward-looking gables of one or two cottages. 

Loo’kiug-glatss* [f. Lookixg vbl. sb, + 
Glass,] 

1. A gl.Tss to Ipok in, in order to see one’s own 
face or figure ; a mirror made of a plate of glass 
coated at the back with an amalgam of quicksilver ; 
f applied occas. to a metalmirror (cf. Glass sb.^ 8 b). 

2526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de \V. X53X) x b, Wherein dayly & 
hourly 1 myght loke, as in a myrour or lokyng-glass. 2605 
Shaks. Lear v. hi. 261, x6o8 IVillet He.t-ap/a Exod, 
657 The brasen lauer was indeed made of the womens looking 
glasses. 27x8 Addison Sped. No. 451 p x Seeing all her 
Wrinkles represented in a large Looking-glass. 2728 Ramsay 
Lass fy hlirror 3 The leal-bearted Looking-glass With 
truths addrest the lovely Lass, xyjx Wesley Jmt.^2 July, 
The sea was smooth as a looking-glass. xSst Brewster 
Optics ii. jp Let AB, fig. 16., be a plane mirror or looking- 
glass. 2876 A. Laing Liudores Abbey x.\vi. 384 The looking 
glass was invariably covered up in the chamber where the 
dead lay. 

b. Jig. (In the 16 th and 1 7 th cents, frequently used 
in the titles of books.) Now rare ( « ‘ mirror 
2556 Aurelio 6’ Isnb. LHj, The parson of_a kinge is a 
thorrou persinge an sheninge lookinge glasse, in the whiche 
all the subgects sees them seifs. 2575 Tymme {title) A 
Looking Glasse for the Court. 2587 Golding De Mornay 
xvii. 269 The holy Scripture, is . . a Looking glass to shew 
V5 our spoles and blemishes. 2600 Breton Pasquils Mad- 
enppe ii, Beautie is but a Babies looking glasse. 1656 
Trapp Comm. Ps. xxxv. 18 Great men are the Ix>oking- 
glasses of the Country, according to which most men dress 
themselves. 2658 W. Sanderson Craphice 5 The Eyes, 
the Looking-glasses of Nature. 2708 {title) The Looking- 
Glass for the Mind; or Intellectual blirror. 2847 Emerson 
Poems (1857) 74 Each to each a looking-glass, Kefiecls lus 
figure that doth pass. 

а. As the name of a material: Plate glass, or 
glass silvered for use as a mirror. 

i68a N. O. Boitean's Lutrin i. 97 The Tester was all 
fac'd with Looking-Glass; 2764 Delaval in P/i/l. Trans. 
LIV. 233 Inclosed between small plates of thick looking- 
ghiss. 17^9 G. Smith Laboratory I. 178 How to Quick- 
silver the inside of Glass Globes, so as to make them look 
like Looking-glass. 1886 D. C. Murray Cynic Fortune 
viii, He took stock of his features in the little triangle of 
cracked looking-glassaffixed to the wall, 

3. In the plant-names Lady’s looking-glass, 
Ventis' looking-glass {Campanula Speculum) : 
see Lady, Venus. 

4. slang. A chamber-pot. 

2622 Bcaum. & Fl. Beggads Bush n. iii, Ha I A Looking- 
^lasse 1 1638 Brathwait Barnahee's yntl. 11. (x8i8) 59 

Alid-night waking, And a looking-glasse there taking, 
Chamber-pot was hol’d quite ihorow. 2700 Brit. APpllo 
II. No. 43. 2/2 Q. Why is a Chamber-Pot call'd a Looking- 
Glass ? A . Because many rarely see their Faces in any other. 

б . attrib. and Comb., oa looking-glass calm, -fitter, 
frame, ~maker, -man, -plate, -tin\ looking-glass-^ 
panelled adj. ; looking-glass carp (see quo -) » 
looking-glass tree, Heritiera littoralis, the 

of which are silvery on the under side; loo g 
glass writing, writing done backwards, so . 
be legible by means of a mirror. 

1840 Col. Hawker ji^^af/yNnosZ Sept. 

calm with bitter cold ’^j^th/iirdinary carp 

•LookinS-gla.s.rrames. ,6.. 
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COTCB., Miroaillier^ a *)ooking-glas5e maker, 17*3 Land, 
Gaz. No. 6137/4 William Turing, .. Looking-glass.maker. 
j68* T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 67 (1713) II. 164 
The * Looking-glass-man you almost pronused to deal withal 
the last time we met. 1902 f^aa-sJulys/aThechea^ 

est bedroom furniture means a *looking-glass panelled ward- 
robe. X703 T. N. Cit\‘ ^ C. Purchaser 152 These *Looking- 
glass-plates are ground smooth and flat, and Polished. X703 
T. S. Art's Itnprav. i. 55 Take a Plate of Polish’d Steel, 
which cover with that Orange, 'lawny Mineral, call’d Mine 
de Plomb, Ground with Linseed-Oil and ‘Looking-glass 
I'in. x866 Trcas, Bot.^ Lookhtg^glass tree,^ Heritiera. 
X902 IVcst/u. Gaz. 29 Aug. 3/1 Notes.. made with the left 
hand in ‘ ‘looking-glass ’ writing. 

LoO:k OU*t, look-out. -P/. look-outs, rarefy 
looks out, [f. vbl. phr. lookout', see Look v. 40 ] 

1 . The action (occas, the faculty or the duty) of 
looking out. itt. and Jig. Chiefly in phrases to 
keep (rarely to take) a \goocl, etc.) look-oitt\ to he^ 
place., put on or upon the look out\ const, for ^tOj 
and to with inf, \ orig. Nanf. 

1748 Anson's Voy. iii. vl. 346 We kept a good look-out 
for the rocks of Vele Rete. ^1760 S. Nilcs in 3 Mass. 
Hist. Coll. (1837) VL 161 They were upon the constant 
look-out and had two forts not far distant from thence. 
1766 Brice in Phil. Trans. LVL 67, I wished to put other 
people upon the look-out. 1768 Goldsm. Good-n, Man ii. 
Wks. (Globe) 622^, I think if anything was to be foreseen, 

I have as sharp a look-out as another. X7 . Wilkes Corr. 
(1805) III. 81 He. .keeps a very good look-out to futurity. 
xBis Sporting Mag. XLVI. 4 The gamekeeper of Mr. 
Blundell w.ns upon the look-out for poachers, 1849 W. Irving 
Crayon Misc. 192 At one time, in crossing a hill, Beatte .. 
took a look-out, like a mariner from the mast-head at sea. 
c x86o H. Stuart Seaman's Catec/i. 85 You are placed on the 
look out. 1864 Bowen Logic i. 26 Anything new or peculiar 
..puts us upon the lookout to detect a poi>.sible absurdity. 
1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk, iii. (ed. e) 57 The very 
great majority of collisions happen through bad look-out 
and neglect to show lights. X883 Stevenson 7 rens. Isl. if. 
X, We were running down for it with a bright look-out day 
and night. 1887 Pall .Mall G. 3 Aug. 2/2 In these ships 
the men go from look-out to wheel, from wheel to look-out. 
X894 J. Knight D. Garrick ii. 21 He had been on the look- 
out for such information. 

2 . In various concrete applications. 

a. A station or building from which a look-out 
can be kept. Orig. Naut. 

X700 S, Carolina Stat. at Large (1837) IJ* x6r The Look- 
out formerly built on SuUivanhs Island . . is by a late storm 
overthrown to the ground. 1766 W. Stork Ace, K. Florida 
33 To the hack part of the house U joined a tower, called in 
America a look-out, from which there is an extensive pros- 
pect towards the .sea. 1791 Bentkam Panopt. 1. 145 A Look- 
out or Exterior Inspection-Lodge. *855 Longf. Himv.xxx. 

5 Another vulture, watching From his high aerial look-out. 
x8dx J. Edkins in Chinese Scenes ofid People {iZZp It 
is now used as a site for a high look-out by the rebels. 1893 
F. Adams Nexv Egypt 214 A battery of four guns, with a 
telegraph .station and look-out attached. 

b. A person employed to keep a look-out; a 
watchman, scout ; a party of men so employed. 
Also, see quot. 1889. 

1699 Cowley Poy. (1720) 12 We took their look-outs who 
told us the news. X720 De Foe Capt. Singleton xiv. (1840) 
240 We. .kept a looK-out upon the hill. 1840 R. H, Dana 
Bef. Mast xiv. 35 One man on deck as a look-out. 1872 
Routledge’s Ev. Boy's Ann.^ Apr. 266/2 The ‘Cambria’ 
sailed.. with looks-out at her mast-heads. x88i Daily Tel. 
24 Feb., Those aboard are divided into three look-outs, 
giving each look-out four hours on deck and eight hours 
below. 1889 FARMER>i///^r/rrt«frwj, an attendant 

who, at the gaming-table, is supposed to see that matters 
are conducted fairly. 

c. A reconnoitring boat or vessel. 

1761 Descr. S. Carolina 36 Eight Look-outs, which are 
also laid aside. 1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk II. 203 
Ere the channel was full enough for the look-outs to inter- 
cept her. 

3 . A more or less distant view; a prospect 

1779 H. Swinburne Trav. Spain sxiiL 184 This leads to 
a little tower .. The look-out charming. 1842 Mrs. F. 
Trollope Pisit Italy II. xi. 199 A walk through the Villa 
Realc. .seemed, .to promise advantageous look-outs without 
end. 1883 Eng. lltustr. Mag. Nov. 68/2 The traveller 
feels weary and disgusted with the ugliness of the look-out. 

b. In immaterial sense : A prospect or prospec- 
tive condition, an ootlook. 

cx8zs Honlston Tracts II. No. 47. 2 It was bad already 
with them, and a worse look out. 1840 Dickens Old C, 
Shop xix, * He’s going at the knees.’ * That’s a bad look- 
out.’ i885 Times iweckly ed.)6 Aug. 13/3 The look-out for 
the shooting-season is satisfactory. 1889 ‘ Rolf Boldre- 
woOD ’ Robbery under Arms xxxv,‘It seemed a rather blue 
look-out. 

4 . t a. An object of desire {phsl). b. With pos- 
sessive sb. or pron., That is V look-out : i. e. 

the matter concerns only his interest, which others 
are not bound to consider if he neglects it. 

1795 Nf.lson in Nicolas Disp. (1845* I. 45 The loaves and 
fishes are all the look out. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chtiz. 
xxvii, If he took it into hLs head that I was coming here 
for such or such a purpose, why, that’s his look-out. 1858 
R. S. Surtees Ask ^Jamma xix. 63 That however is more 
the Earl’s look*out than ours. 1884 Sir F. North in Law 
Times Rep. LII. 51 The result would be that a less price 
would be got, but that is the vendor’s look out. 

6. attrib.., as look-out-boat^ -man, -ship etc. 

178X T, Jeffckson Corr. Wks. 1859 I. 3°* *Lookout boats 
have been ordered from the seaboard of the eastern shore. 
1798 Capt. Moss in Naval Chron. (1799' =48 Our ‘look- 

out canoes have watched them. x86o G. H. K. in Vac, 
Tour. 123 I'he deer .. .save the hinds a great deal of ‘look- 
out duty. x8o6 A. Duncan Nelson 177 The Swedish squadron 
had been seen by the ‘look-out frigates. \Z%%Court Mag, 


VL 64/1 Over these ruins towered a tall ‘look-out hoU-se. 
1830 Marrvat Kin^s Own xxx, The ‘look-out men at the 
mastheads. 18^4 MiL£ngineering{t 6 . 3) 1. 11,41 A*‘look- 
out ’place for noting the effect of the fire . . should be con- 
structed. X834-47 JT. S. Macaulay Field Fortif, 11851) 272 
Where to place videttes, ‘look-out posts, or telegraphs. 
1804 Capt. 1 >ance in Naval Chron. Xll. 138, I recalled the 
‘look-out Ships. 1872 Baker AZ/Vtf XV. 264, 1 ordered 

some of my men every day to ascend this ‘look-out station. 
X748 Anson's Voy. 11. xii, 259 On . . some small eminences 
there are several ‘look-out towers. 1897 R. Baden-Powell 
in Daily News 23 Apr, 6/2 Up on the roof of the hall is a 
‘look-out turret. 

[Lool: List of Spurious Wordsl] 

Loom Forms : i sel6ma, 3 leome, 

3-7 lome, 5-7 loome, 6 Sc. Iwme, (lowme, 
lummo, Sc, Iwime), 6-7 lomb(e, 6, 9 Sc. liime, 
9 Sc. leem, dial, leumm, 7- loom. [ME. lome, 
aphetic repr. OE. wk. masc., utensil, imple- 

ment, f. ge-ifi- prefix) ISma as in andl 6 vian{oi\.cn 
andluman. andlamati) pi., apparatus, furniture. 
The ulterior etymology is obscure : some have suggested 
connexion with OE. geldme (= OHG. kildmo) often (see 
Ylqmf.\; on this hypothesis the primary sense would be 
* things in frequent use *. The simple ‘*‘l 6 ma is cited in some 
diets, as occurring in the Leiden glosses and the Corpus 
Glossary; but the Latin lemmata seem to show that the 
entries belong to different words.] 

1 . An implement or tool of any kind. Obs. exc. 
Sc. and north, dial. 

4^900 tr. Bzdds Hist. iv. xxvnL (Schlpperl 521 pa bead se 
Codes mon past him mon issern gcloman [Jerramenta] mid 
hwaste hlder brohte pait land mid to tegenne. a X225 A ncr. 
7?. 124, 1 blesced beopimud. .vorpu makest meleomeperofto 
timbren, & to echen me mine crune. 23. . Gar.v. ^ Gr. Knt. 
2300 He lyftes ly^tly hU lome, & let hit doun fayre, Wip pe 
baroe of ^ bitte bi be bare nek. a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P* 
xii. 41 So hit wes ulstad, *l’hat nomon hem ne bad, huere 
lomes to fonde. ciyjstle. Leg. Saints xvi. {Magdalena) 
518 pai had na lomys to wil, for to make a gannand grawe. 
1393 Lancl. P. PL C. VI. 45 The lomes bat ich lahoure with 
and lyflode deserue Ys patcr-noster and my prymer. a 1400 
Sir Perc. 2032 Fulle evylle mj'ght any mene smale, With 
siche a lome fij'hte. C2440 Promp. Parv. 312/1 Loome, or 
instrument (TT. loombe), utensile. XS13 Douglas Aineis vi. 
iii. 53 Enee. .With luine in hand fast wirkand like the laif. 
2584 Hudson Du Bartas* Tudith 1. (1608) 15 'i he Craftsman 
now his lumes away hath laide. 2641 Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees 49 An outligger carryeth but onely one loome to 
the field, and that is a rake. 28x9 W. Tennant Papisigy 
Storm'd (2827) 5t Your hands are loom O’ chappln-stick 
and welcUke loom, 'To battet at the bawd o’ Rome, 2894 
Latto Tam Bodkin iv, 31 ‘They wad get the contents o* 
that lume i’ their wames, though!' said Willie, pu’m' oot 
a muckle horse pistol, 
t b. 'rhe penis. Obs. 

a 2400-50 Alexander 4750 And large was his odd lome he 
lenlheofajerde. 1508 Dunbar Tuamariit wemen 175 His 
Iwme is vaxil larbar. 2568 Satir. Poems Reform, xlvii. 95* 

tc. «Hi:ikloom. Obs. 

1424 E.E, Witts (2882) 56, I wull he haue my grele maser 
.. tor he terme of his life, and so from heir to heyr lome. 
<228x4 Sailors' Ret. 11. iii. in New Brit. Theatre 11. 340 
With all the appurtenances, meissuages, tenements, here- 
ditaments, looms heir, rights of court, leel, and baron .. 
thereto appertaining and belonging. 

d. dial. Applied to persons, with adjs. of con- 
temptuous meaning. (Cf. tool.') 

<i 2650 /4/ff/«^<2r 47 in Furnivall Percy Folio 1. 168 

‘ Goe with me ', saide our comly king, * This lazar for to see 
. . * there is a lodly lome says Harry King, * for our dame 
Queene Elinor I 1878 Cutnbld. Gloss., Leumm, loom ; a 
tool ; a term of reproach. * He’s an ill leumm ’. 

2 . An open vessel of any kind, as a bucket, tub, 
vat, etc, Obs. exc. Sc. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxxii. 7 Samenand als in lome watres 
of se. 23.. Childk. fesus 659 in Archiv Stud, neu. Spr. 
LXXIV. 336 Thies clathis sente he,.fror to litte thayme- . 
Doo thayme in 3one lomys three. CZ420 Pallad. on Husb. 
XL 447 In lomys smaller hent this must, and v.se hit as wyn 
pestilenL 1509 Market Harlwro' Rec. (28901 233 Item a 
growt lome and a lome for grenys vjd, 2577 Burgh Rec. 
Glasgow 80 pe third fait breking of fair Iwmes, delyng 
of the brewing (etc.}. 2586 MS. Inv., Hatfield IVoodhouse, 
Yorks, II kyts, stands, lombes, boules, dyshes chyme, 
flackets. 2630 in Descr. Thames (1758)66 No Fisherman. . 
shall use, .any Weel called a Lomb, or a Mill-Pot, or any 
other Engine, 2826 Scott Antiq. xxiii, 'Ay, and there’s 
something to pit it in *, said the mendicant, eyeing the ram's 
horn—' that loom’s an auld acquaintance o' mine 2858 
Ramsay Remiu. Ser, i, (1660) 154 Having referred to the 
accident [of falling from bis gigl, Balnamoon quietly added, 

* Indeed, I maun hae a lume that’ll had in 
b. Vessel, boat. Obs. rare. 

23.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 314 And bus of lenbe & of large 
bat lome [xc. the Ark] pou make. Ibid. 443. 

3 . A machine in which yam or thread is woven 
into fabric by the crossing of threads called 
respectively the warp and weft (In quots. 1535* 
1366 app. used for: The beam of a loom.) 

Often with prefixed word indicating («) the kind of material 
produced, as Minen, ribbon, \wootlen, etc. loom ; (b) the 
method of operation, as hand, plrwer loom’, (r) some par- 
ticular form of construction, as circular, draxu loom', yd) 
the inventor or improver, as faeguard loom ; for which see 
those words. 

2404 Nottingham Ree. 27 Aug. II, 22 Item, j lynyn lome, 
et j. warpyngstok et warpyngirce, ct j. wheel, apprctiaia ad 
ijj. iiijjf. £'2440 Promp. Parv. 312/2 Loome of webbarys 
crafte {K. P, 01 W'cbstare), telarium. 2444 Rolls of Parlt. 
V. 106/1 To serche all mancr Worstedes, or to do serchc, as 
well within the Lomes as outc of the Lomes. 1535 Cover- 
dale 2 Sam. x%di. 7 Tlic shaft of bis speare was like a 
weauers lome. 1566 Eng. Ch. Furttilure (1866) 107 Jobnne 
Crailc who haith made a weavers lomb therof. 2632 


Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry iv, i.His vestaments sit 
as if . . art had wrought ’em on the same loome as naiure 
fram’d his Lordship. 2675 C. Hatton in H. Corr. (tg-w 
120 Those weavers who had loonies without engines broke 
open y« houses of all those weavers who had loomes wti 
engines. 2727 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Mr. Pett 
I Apr., These wenches. .pass the time at their looms undw 
the shade of the trees. 2840 'I'iiirlwall Greece VII. Iv g- 
The looms of Ionia were kept in constant aciivily tosupn'v 
purple robes for the Courtiers. 2843 Macauiav LaysAiL 
R om., Horatius Ixx, And the good wile’s shuttle merrily Goes 
flashing through the loom. 2867 Smiles Hvgxwiots En* 
vi. (i88o) 96 The artizans set up their looms, and began to 
work at the manufacture of.. cloth. 
fig. 2603 Dekkek Wondcrfull Yeare Aiv, Whatsoeuer 
they sveaue in the motleydoome of the'iT TVl^tie pates, ihxi- 
56 Cowley Davideisw. 07 All like a comely Youth in Life' 
fresh Bloom ; Rare Workman.ship, and wrought by heav’nly 
Loom. 1645 Z. Boyd Holy Songs in Zion's Flmvers {1835) 
App. 13/1 Sorrows are as threeds a cro<Lse; in this our 
earthly loome. 2762 Gray P'atal Sisters ii, Glitt’rlng lances 
are the loom, Where the dusky warp we strain, Weaving 
many' a soldier’s doom. 2787 Minor 54 The be>t wrouchi 

? iece that ever is'sued from his intellectual loom. 1864 
.ONCF. Hawthorne 7 The great elms o’erhead Dark 
shadows wove on tneir aerial looms. 

fb. transf. Attributed to a spider or caterpillar; 
occas. used poet, for the web itself. Obs. 

2590 (Greene Orl, Fur. (1599) 58 Finest silke, Fetcht from 
the naiiue loomes of labouring wormes. 2592 Nashe P, 
Penilesse (ed, 2) 8 b, Spiders . . that wont to set vp their 
loomes in euery windowe. 2606 Dekker Sro. Sinnesx. 
(Arb.) 25 O thou that on thy pillow (lyke a Spider in his 
loome) weauest niischeuous nets. 2647 H. More Pcevts 152 
Like .spider in her web, so do we sit Wiihin this spiriLand 
if ought do shake This subtile loom we feel as it doth biu 

4. Put for: The art, business, or proctss of 
weaving. 

2676 WoRLiDCE Cyder (1691) 236 The dressing and prepar- 
ing of hemp and flax from the stalk to the joom, 1697 
Dryden /hneidwx. 1096 Unbred to Spinning, in the Loom 
unskiH’d. 2784 Cowfer Task i. 416 Who .. Renounce the 
odours of the open field For the un.scented fictions of the 
loom. 1829 Scott Anne of G. iii, Clothes .. of much fines 
cloth, the manufacture of the German loom. 2846 M'Culloch 
Brit. Empire 12854; H. 2 The intervention of merchants 
and dealers gives a continuous motion to the plough and 
the loom. xSsj) Tennyson Enid 6g3 And one among his 
gentlewomen Display’d a splendid silk of foreign loom. 

5. The shaft, i.e. the part between the blade and 
fhe handle of an oar ; also, limited to the part of 
the oar between the rowlock and the hands in row- 
ing; also, loosely, the handle. 

2697 Damfier Voy. (1729) I. 54 Of the young Trees Priia- 
teers use to make Loom, or Handles for. their Oars. 2769 
Falconer Dict.^ Marine (2780) D d iv, “That part of the oar 
..which is uithin-board, is termed tbeloom. x82^Masryat 
F. Mildmay ii. The oar meeting no resistance, its loom or 
handle came back upon the bosom of.. Sally. 2857 P. 
Coi.QUHOUN Comp. Oarsman's Grade 30 'I'he oar or scull 
[consi.sU] of handle, loom, shank, and blade, , 2883 Clark 
Russell Sailors' Lang., Loom,. part of an oar that is 
in a boat when the rest of it is out. 2893 F. M. Crawford 
Childr. King i. 5 Out go the sweeps,', .and the men throw 
themselves loruard over the long slender loom, as they 
stand. 

U. attrib.^si^ Comb.i a. simple attrib., as 
beavt, -pattern, -post, -spoke, -treadle, vteighl ; b. 
instrumental, as looni-viade, -wrought aujs. ; c. 
objective, as loom-maker, -worker \ d. locative, as 
loom-bred Sid).’, e. special comb., as tloom-fiitter, 
a weaver; loom-bouse, a building or factor)* in 
which weaving is carried on ; loom-lace, lace 
made in a loom ; loom-lord mnee-wd., tlie pro- 
prietor of weaving machinery; loom-picture, a 
picture woven in textile fabric; loom-shed, -shop, 
-stance, -stead = loom-kousc', i loom-work, weav- 
ing. 

2606 Sylvester Dh Bartas ii. iv. i. David ZZ His Lance 
a * Loom-beam, or a Mast (as big) Which yet he shakelh as 
an Osier twig. 2822 W. Tennant Ansler F. il xxviii. 36 
Dunfermline, too. .Sends out her ‘loom-bred men. ai653 
G. Daniel Idyll iv. 86 Children .. can name Oligarchy, \v‘* 
more Ease Then a ‘Loome-fiitter, can Church Hierarchies. 
2864 B. Brierlev* Layrock of Langley-side ix. 221 We’st be 
as quiet as a empty ‘loomheawse, 2689 Land. Gaz. 
No, 2403/4 A Wastcoat lac’d with broad Silver knotted 
‘Loom-lace. 2870 Emerson Soc. 4- Solit. vi. 123 There 
has been a nighlmaTe bred in England o! indigestion 
and spleen among landlords and ‘loomlords. x8oo Daily 
Aert'j 13 Nov. 5/5 Finest ‘loom-made Spanish lace. 
2852 in Illustr. Lona. Ne^vs 5 Aug. 11854) 129 Occupations 
of the People, ‘loom-maker. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 
259 *Loom-paitem drawing. 2870 J. K. Hunter Life 
Studies xyXx. 155 He had a wee box on the lap o’ bis loom... 
and he had a slate that hung on his ‘loompost. 2835 URK 
Philos. Manuf. 351 A ‘loom-shed. Ibid. 263 The master of 
a*loom-sh6p. ex827HoGC Tales t)- Sk.V . 278 The destruc- 
tive weaver seized a 'loomspoke, and began a-beailng me. 
2876 S. R. Whitehead Daf Davie 6 The shop, containing 

f enerally several looms— a ‘loom-siance being often .sublet 
y the householder— was on the other [side]. 1869 1. livRSS 
Life W. C. Burns iv. (2870) 102 The weaving ‘loomsteads, 
2832 Carlyle J'nr/. Res. (2858 245 Rcli.iion. .weaving for 
herself new Vestures;— Teufclsdriickh himself being one of 
the ‘loom-treadles? 2882 Arckxologia XLVI. 468 The 
‘loom weights of chalk. .were used to weigh down the S'orP 
in the process of weaving. 2598 W. Phillips Linscheifu 
(1864) *79 '1‘hese clothes .. being verie coolly wrought with 
‘Loome-worke. <22640 Day Peregr. Sckol. {1881) 68 She 
taught Arachne her curiouse lomcworkc. 2659 TorriaNO, 
TetaruMo, a weaver or ‘loom-worker of any kind ofclotb- 
2870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 299 Its woven waters 
seemed to fall. Its trees, its beasts, its *loom-wrought folk, 
Now seemed indeed as though they woke. 
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XiOOlU sbfi Also 7 lumb, 7-9 lumme, 

9 lumne. [In Shetland repr. a. ON. I6m-r\ in 
mod, literary use partly from Shetland dialect and 
partly a. mod. Sw. and Da. lovi^ A name given 
in northern seas to species of the Guillemot and 
the Diver, esp. Alca brnennicki and Colymbus 
septentnonalis (Red-throated Diver). Cf. Loon 
[1678 Ray Willuskby's Ornith. 343 It is common among 
the Norwegians and Islanders, who in their own Country 
Language call it Lumme.] 1694 Naruorough, etc. Voy, 
It. Bo ’Ine Lumb. .is quite black at the top, but underneath 
his belly even to the neck, he U snow-white, xjss Asiory 
Mem. (1769) I. 129 On the water, near the rocks, there were 
thousands of lummes and razor-bills. 1772-84 Cook Voy. 
(1790) V, 1761 'l‘he greater lumme, or diver, found in the 
northern parts of Europe. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr, znd 
'Voy. iv. 51 We saw a few looms and shear-waters. 1876 
Davis Polatis Exped. xvi. 391 One lumne. x88S A. w. 
Greely .4 Service I. 49 On the face of these sea-ledges 
of Arveprins Island Bruennich’s guillemots, or looms, gather 
in the breeding season, .by tens of thousands. 

b. The flesh of these birds as an article of food. 
1878 A. H. Markham Gi. Frozen Sea. iii. 46 We revelled 
in ‘ loom soup *, * loom pie *, * roast loom ' [etc.]. 

Looux U’ Loosr Z/.2] 

1 . A seaman’s term for the indistinct and exag- 
gerated appearance or outline of an obj''ct when it 
first comes into view, as the outline of land on the 
horizon, an object seen through the mist or dark- 
ness, etc, 

1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy xxvi, We’re very near the 
land, Captain Wilson ; thick as it is, I think I can makeout 
the loom of it. *839 — Phani. Ship .xii, I did not see any- 
thing but the loom of her hull. 1862 H. Kingsley Ravens^ 
iioeVi., A dark line, too faint for landsmen's eyes, far ahead, 
which changed into a loom ofland. 1881 VYwiMsoMay 6/4 
Suddenly the loom of a rock was seen right ahead. 1889 
Doyle Micah Clarke 244 Looking back there was nothing 
hut a dim loom to show where we had left the great vessel. 

1870 Xjq'N'e.ix. Antony my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 231 No 
mirage of tradition to give characters and events an imagina- 
tive loom. 

2 . dial. (See quot. and cf. Looxi i.) 

1878 Cnmbld. Gloss , Loom^ the slow and silent motion of 
the water of a deep pool. 

TinpiYt (^l«m (or sb. attribl) Naut. Alsodlum, 
7 loome, loume. [Perh. corruptly a. Da. : 
see Louk <z., diall\ Of a breeze or wind: Easy, 
gentle. Obs. exc. in loom gale, 'an easy gale of 
wind, in which a ship can carry her whole topsails 
atrip’ (Smyth Sailors Word-hk. 1867). 

1587 J. Davis Traverse Bk. m Hakluyt (t8to) III. 154 
An island of ice was carried by the force of the current as 
fa.ste as our barke could salle with lum wind, all sailes bear- 
ing. x6og in Purchas Pil^ims (1625 > I V jx, v. 1733 By the 
feruent heat and loomes breezes, many of our men fell sicke 
oftbe Calenture. *626 Capt. Smith WrezV. y/i^, Sea^me/t 
y A spoute, aloumegaile, an eddy wind. 16*7 ^Seaman's 
Gram, x, 46 A faire Loome ^Gate is the be.st to saile in, 
because the Sea goeth not high, and we beare out all our 
sailes. *644 Digdy Nat, Bodies xxvIU. (1638) 304 We had 
run .. w‘h all the s.'dis abroad we could make, and in a fair 
loom way. 1694 Motteux Rabelais v, x, We .. stood for 
the OfHng with a fair loom Gale. 

Looxu (l«m), zi.i rare. [f. Loom r3.i] 

1 , trans. To weave (a fabric). 

1548 Hooper Decl. Ten Command, x. i6x He. .is as long 
in the morning to set bis herd in an order, as a godlie crawftis 
man would beinloming ofa peace of karsey. 1887 Moloney 
Forestry IV, A/r. 145 The cloth loomed from the cotton 
thread of the country. 

2 . Weaving. To loom the iveb*. to 'mount 'the 
warp on the loom. Also absol. 

x827 Taylor Poems 58 (E. D. D.) Thou’s begun to loom 
thy wah, Tse thinking yer a wabster bred. j8« L. D. B. 
Gordon in A rt Tml. lllust. Catal. p. vii **/2 The * lease ’ 
now being taken, and the cross bands or threads being 
introduced for the purpose of * looming’, or drawing in ot 
the weaver’s beam. 1883 A. Brown Potver-Loom (ed. 4) 86 
The process of looming the web. 

Hence Loo med///, a.y woven. 

1729 Savage Wanderer i, 277 He. .with loom’d Wool the 
native Robe supplies. 

Loom (liim), zz.2 Also 7 lome, 7, 8 loam. 
[Skeat suggests that the original meaning may have 
been ' to come slowly (towards) and compares 
EFris. Ibrnen, Sw. dial, loma to move slowly, M HG. 
luomen to be weary, from litomi slack (related by 
ablaut to Lame a.). Cf. also loomy (Sc, and north 
dial.) misty, cloudy (E.D.D.).] 

1 1 . Ofa ship, also of the sea ; To move slowly 
up and down. Obs. rare. 

»6os Sir T. Smith Voy. Russia C i b, To behold one of 
the 3. gallant spectacles in the world, a Ship vnder sayle, 
loming (as they leanne iti indeede like a Lyon pawing wjth 
his forfeet. 1W7 CoLEPRESSsin Phil. Trans. II. 481 Being 
in a Calm, that way which the Sea began to Loom or niove, 
the next day the wind was sure to !)!ow from that point of 
the Compass towards which the Sea did Loom the day before. 
1678 Marls Call. 93 This is to him as the due ballast 
to the ship, which makes the vessel indeed loome somewhat 
deeper, but keeps it from tossing too lightly upon the un- 
ceitain waters. 

2 . iittr. To appear indistinctly; to come into 
view in an enlarged and indefinite form. Also 
with up. Often \tith adj. compl., as to loom larffe. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartasi. vii. 55 Here smokes a Cattle, 
there a City fumes, And here a Ship upon the Ocean looms 
Et IhJJote v»e ne/sur Neptune irriiil. 1658 Phillips 


s. V., A Ship Loonies a great or a small sail, a term used 
in Navigation, and signifietb as much as a Ship seems 
a great or a little Ship. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine {1780) 
s. y. Lcomittjfy She looms Targe afore the wind. Ibid, ir, 
Mirer^ to loom, or appear indistinctly. 1833 Sir J. Ross 
Narr. znd Voy. vi. 87 We smw tlie land looming. 1840 
R. H. Dana BeT. Mast xxxvt 136 A great ship loomed up 
out of the fog. 1846 KEBLsL^'m Innoc. (X873) 73 The haid 
stern outlines loom around Of hill by many a frost em- 
browned. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xv. (i8$6) xxo Men are 
magnified to giants, and brigs 'loom up as'the sailors term 
it, into ships of the line. x86o Tyndall Cr'/oar.T. xvi. ixz Still 
the summit loomed above us. 1865 Dickens Mid. Fr. i. xiv, 
A mist through which Mr. Inspector loomed vague and large, 
1900 J. G. Frazer Pausanias^ etc. 53 The haze through 
which the sun’s disc looms red and lurid. 
trails/. {Jocular), 

1862 Mr& H. WooDC/ia««f//^f V. 37 He understood it was 
quite a ladies’ afiair, and loomed in, dressed up to the nines, 
b. /g". and of immaterial things. 

T59t Sylvester Ivry x8o But, lo My Liege : O Courage ! 
there he comes; What Ray of Honour round about him 
Looms ? 1650 B. Zt/rca//iw/«zV//// 6 Reasons, .which lowme 
so big in some mens eyes. 180^ W. Irving Knickerb. (1861) 69 
Thus loom on my imagination those happier days of our 
city. 1827 Scott yml. 7 July, Cash aflairs loom well in 
the offing.^ z8soTENNy£ONy«i?/r//A xxiv, And is it that the 
haze of grief Makes former gladness loom so great? 1851 
H. Mayo Pop. Supersiit. 101 The facts which loom so large 
in the dawning liihi. 187$ Stubbs Const. Hist. 111. xviii. 
26 Political difficulties., were looming at no great distance. 
1878 Browning La Saisias 42 Shrunk to atom size, That 
which loomed immense to fancy low before tny reason lies. 

C. causative. To make to loom or appear un- 
naturally large, rare. 

1827 Chron. in Ann. Ref. 473 It possesses the quality of 
looming, or magnifying obiects,.. making the small billets 
of wood appear as formidable as trees. 

Loom, obs. form of J^mb, Loam. 

Loomb(e, obs. form of Lamb, Loom. 

Loomer (I«*maj). [f. Loom 2 + -er 1 .] (See 
quot. 1892.) 

x88t Daily News 12 Sept. 3/6 The Loomers. .are still on 
strike. 2892 LafionrCoMmissio/iGloss.,LooMerSt thosewho 
take the warp as it comes from the * taper and prepare it for 
the loom. 

Loomery (l?7*mari). [f. Loom sb.^ + -ery.] 

The place where looms or guillemots flock together 
for breeding. 

1859 M«Chntock Voy. Fox 151 Our shooting parties have 
twice visited a loomery upon Cape Graham. xMa L. Smith 
in Standard 22 Aug. 2/5 At Cape Stephen there was a large 
loomery, and at Cape Forbes there were a few looms. 

Looming (L/ mig), vhl. sb^- [f. Loom v ,^ + 
-IKG 1 J A coming indistinctly into view. 

X627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. xi. 53 The looming of 
a ship is her prospeciuie, that is, as she doth shew great or 
little. 1634 Relat. Ld. Baltimore's Piantat.{\Z(>s)7 At the 
first learning of the ship vpon the river, wee found.. all the 
Counlrey in Armes. 1684 Bttcaniers Amer. (1698) li. 84 
'I'hls day we saw the looming of a very high land. X790 
Roy in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 266 Wherever the most faint 
looming of the land in a very clear day can be discerned. 
1^07 Euro p. Mag, LII. 441/2 [Sailor /< y *1 ‘Split me but 
I know the learning of the land hereabouts.’ 1829 Nat. 
Philos, optics xviii. «6 (U.K.S ) The elevation of coasts, 
shipSj and mountains above their usual level, when seen in 
the distant horizon, has been longknownanddescribed under 
the name of Loomin^. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. ix. (1856) 
69 No evidences of refraction visible, except some slight 
loomings of the more distant bergs. x86i C. J. Anderson 
Okavango sXx 87 A crashing and cracking, .announced the 
approach of elephants; in a few moments afterwards the 
looming of a dozen huge unwieldy figures in the distance 
told of their arriv.aU 

Jig. a 1839 Galt Demon 0/ Destiny vii, (1840) 50 Tremend- 
ous loomings of eternal things. 

looming (I/Tmig), vM. sh.^ [f. Loom + 
-iNol.J 'I be action or process of ‘mounting’ the 
warp on the loom. In quot- attrib. 

1851 L. D. B. Gordon in Art Jml. lllust. Catat. p. vit**A 
The warp was then taken from this [sizing-] machine to a 
machine for winding it on a roller-beam, after which it was 
taken to the looming-frame, and ne.xt lo the loom. 

Looming (Iw mig), ///. a. [f. Loom v,^ + 
-ING 2.] That looms, in the senses of the vb. 

1855 M, Arnold Nino Sirens 1B2 In the midst of river- 
meadows Where the looming deer are laid, 1876 T. Hardy 
Ethelberta (1890) 217 As if divers social wants and looming 
penuriousness had never been within her experience. 1876 
OuiDA IVinier City vi. 119 Her silvery marabouts glancing 
like hoar-frost in the shadows of the looming walls. 

Looxl^ (l«n). Chiefly Sc, and north, dial. 
Forms : 5 lowen, 5-6 Joone, 6 lound, 6-9 
loun(e, lown(e, 7- loon. [In 36th c. lowetif 
lowne^ riming with chenotm, downe. Of obscure 
origin ; the early forms do not favour the current 
hypothesis of connexion with early mod. Du. loen 
* homo stupidus * (Plantijn and KUian) which seems 
to be known only from dictionaries. The ON. 
li'iemiy beaten, benumbed, weary, exhausted (pa. 
pple. of Jyja to beat, thrash) has been suggested 
as a possible etymon. The order of development 
of the senses is somewhat uncertain.] 

1. A worthless person ; a rogue, scamp (esp. in 
false loon^ to play the loon ) ; a sluggard, idler. 

c 1450 St. Cutkbert (Surtees) 7957 pe derkis bat were pare, 
lebir lowens [«W chenounsj. C1470 HENRYSON/hr/^r 2413 
in Anglia IX- 475 Than lichtlie in the bukket lap the loun 
..The tod come haiiland vp, the W’olf yeld doun. 1508 
F/ytingw. Dunbar 48s Fra honest folk deuoide 


th^ Ij^tbly lown. 15x4 Barclay Eclog. ii. (1570) B iij, 
ibat men shall call the malaparc or dronke, Or an abbey 
lowne or Ummer {printed limner] of a monke. 1548 Patten 
Exped. Scot. G. viii b, Cum here loundcs, cum here tykes, 
XS7X Sniir, Poems Rejorm. xxviii. 63 To loup on lassis, 
la»t, and play the Lowne. 1590 Marlowe Edw. //, i. Iv. 82 
For shame, subs^ibe, and let the lowne depart. i7z6oo 
Montgomerie /’rr»«xxxiii. 36 Let not sik louns with 
teasings 30U allure. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. 11. iii. 95 He held 
them [breeches] all to deere, With that he calcl the Tailor 
Lowne. x6oS — Mncb, v. ui. 11 I'he diuell damne thee 
blacke, thou cream-fac’d Loon, 1637 Rutherford Lett. 
(1862) I. 289 Looking on with their hands folded behind 
their back when louns are running with the .‘;poiI of Zion on 
their back. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 47 The Scots say, 
a faus^e, i.e. false Loon. 1700 Dryden Cock Fox 589 
But the false loon who cou’d not work his will By open 
force employ’d his flatt’ring skill. 1762 Churchill Pro- 
phecy Famine Poems I. 114 When with a foreign loon 
she stole away. 1851 Longf, Gold, Leg. ve. Refectory ^ Out 
upon him, the laz.y loon I 

appositively, 16.. in Row ///j/. ATV/6 (Wodrow Soc.)392 
Christ’s minister may not preach Christ’.s irueth, if a loun 
minister neare by him have taught lies, except the Bishop 
give him leave so to doe. 

b. Of a woman : A strumpet, conenbine. 

^1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) iv, 87 The gayest grittest 
loun, c x6oo in Gordon Fraser Wigtown (1877) 392 Bad hir 
switlie [printed snylthe] pack hir furthe harlot lowne. 17x4 
Ramsay Elegy f. Cozoper vii, He ken’d the bawds and 
louns foit well. a\82ei\x\%cxi\.t Minstr. Scot. Bord. (1802) 
II. 68, I trow some may has plaid the lown. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth it, Thou art too low to be their lawful love, 
and too high to be their unlawful loon. 

2 . A man of low birth or condition ; in phrase 
lord and loon. Now only arch, 

X535 Stewart Cron, Scot. (1858) I. 43 Thus for ane loun 
than lichlyjt is ane lord. 2548 Patten Exped. Scot. I viii b, 
The Lurdein wa'i, in a maner, all one wyth the Lorde, and the 
Lounde wj-th the Larde, x6o8 Shaks. Per. iv. vi. 20 Wee 
should haue both Lorde and Lowne, if the peeui-.h bag- 
gadge wo'iJd hut giue way to customers, a 1650 Capt. Carr 
in Furnivall Percy Folio I. 81, ‘I will not geve over my 
housj’slie saithe, ‘ Neither for lord nor fowne.' 1840 Barham 
lugol. Leg.y ‘ Monstre' Balloon^ The peer and the peasant, 
the lord and the loon. 

3. A boor, lout, clown ; an untaught, ill-bred 
person. 

1619 Bk. Demeanor 12 in Bahees Bk., With manlike 
cheere, Not like a rustic lowne. 1784 U t/oriunate Sensi- 
bility I. 133, 1 contrasted him with the ill-bred loons who 
had addressed my mother in my behalf. X790 Burns Ep. 
R. Graham si [He] Came shaking hands wi’ wabster 
lowns. X798 Coleridge Auc, Mar. i. iii, Now get thee 
hence, thou grey-beard Loon. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth vii, 
Go to your Provost, you lorrel loons. 1872 Blackie Lays 
Night. 49 A titled loon of high degree, 

4. A lellow, man, ' chap 

a 1550 Christis Kirke Gr. xii, The wyyes . . fand lyfe in the 
loune. 17*8 Starrat To Ramsay 15 in R.'s Poems, And 
learn’d the Latin lowns sic springs to play As gars the 
world gang dancing to this day. X90X Scotsman 28 Feb. 8/3 
Wherever Moray loons may gather, 

5 . A boy, lad, youth. 

0x560 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) it. 107 For ihair wes now- 
dir lad not loun Mycht eit ane baikin loche For fowness. 
1659-60 Pepys Diary ti Jan., I .. went in to see Crowly 
who was now grown a very great loon and very tame, xypt 
Boswell Johnson 17 Sept. an. 1773, The usual figure of a 
Sky-boy Is a lown with_ bare legs and feet. 1821 Clare 
l^ill. Minsir. II. 75 Urging each lown to leave his sports 
in fear. 1891 *H. Haliburton ' Ochil Idylls 127 As when 
ye roamed, a hardy loon, Upon the banks o* May. 1893 
QviOC.vLZ.reStUkit iJ/ww/rr (1894)202 The family . , consisted 
of three loons and a lassie. 


Loon^ (Iwii). [App. an alteration of Loom 2 
q.v., perh. by assimilation to prec. sb.] A name 
for certain aquatic birds. 

1 . Any bird of the genus Colymbus, esp. the 
Great Northern Diver (C, glacialis), remarkable 
for its loud cry. 

1634 W. Wood Nao Eng. Prosp. (1865) 34 The Loone is 
an ill shap’d thing like a Cormorant. 1672 Josselyn Nno 
Eug. Rarities 12 The Loone is a Water Fowl, alike in 
shape to the Wobble. 1678 Ray Willughby's OmWi. 341 
Greatest speckled-Diver, or Loon. 1759 B. Stilungfl. 
tr. Biberjs Eton. Nature Misc. Tracts {1762) 90 The diver or 
loon, lays also two eggs. 1766 Pennant ZW. (1768) II. 414 
On the 'Thames they (the grey speckled divers] are called 
Sprat loons, for they attend that nsh during its continuance 
in the river. 1831 A. Wilson ^ Bonaparte s Amer. Omith. 
III. 255 Colyutbus glacialis . , Great Northern Diver, or 
Loon. 1839 Marryat Diary Amer. Sen 1. 1. 187 Listen- 
ing to the whistling of the solitary loon, i860 Alt Year 
Round No. 75 586 The loons hallooed and laughed at our 
approach. iWo FitzGibbon Trip to Manitoba ix. loi 
The weird cry of the loon diving. 

2 . a. The Great Crested Grebe {Podlceps crista- 
tus). b. The Little Grebe or Dabchick (P./lnvia- 
tilis or minor). 

1678 Ray Witlughhy's Omith. 339 The greater I^n or 
Arsfoot. Ibid. 3/0 7 'he Didapoer, or Dippen or DobcmcK, 
or small Doucker, Loon, or Arsfoot ' 

(1768- II. 395, 398. 1828 Fleming Hist. /rtf. 

P{odiceps'\ Greater I^n. 

. .Stralf Loon. x88o Times 28 Sept aIa 
a small bird of the grct« tribes and much be 
as the dabchick. 

3. adrii., as loon-shiit- , -rmiKlmt 

J807 P. Gass Jr7il. i66 Some have robes made ofm 

skins .. and I saw some of loon-skms- the loon 

Hence 

1857 1 HOREAO a long-drawn call, 

not mean its bugb, but its 

as it were, sometimes singularly human to my ear. 
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Loon 3 (Ijin). dial. {Cheshire). Also 7 lound, 
loone, 9 {lerroii.) loom. [? Corruption of loud 

Lanhj^.] =LANDrf'. 7. 

161X /K/// (Cheshire) ReJ>. Comw. Ing, ChartUes 

(18^7) 361 Two butts of ground containing one lound.^ x688 
R, Holme At'inoitry in. 136/2 Butt is half the quantity of 
a Loon. Jbid. 137/1 [see Land sK 1844 Pali.s in yriiL 
R. Agric. See, V. i. 62 A lar^e portion of the flat nlay-land 
has been formed, ages ago, into butts or loons, varying in 
width from 15 to 50 feet. 1835 Mortos C^c/. Agric, II. 
724/2 LoomSy (Chesh.', are wide lands, wider than butts. 
IiOon(e, obs. form of Loan. 
t ^00*3iery« Ohs. In 6- lounrie, -y, 7 lownry. 
[f. Loon l r -eby.] The disposition and habits of 
a loon or rascal ; lechery, villany. 

2508 Dunbar Fitting w. KenncMe 100 Thow art bot 
Gluncoch with thy giltin hippis. That for thy lounry mony 
a leisch hes fyld. 1567 Satir. Poeuis Reform, viii. 37 Euir 
Jie mair how wald be trowlt, The les hi lounrie Is alloAvit. 
x6o6 Rollock On 2 Thess. 114 In thy lownry thou cannot 
haue an eye to God. 1686 G. Stuart Joco-ser.^ Disc. 47 
Upon trial found a rogue For all his lownry was discovered, 
■fcioong, obs. form of Lung. 

Iioongee, loonghie, var. forms of Lungi. 
i* ]^001I-slatt| slang. Obs. rare—°. [Perh. f. 
Loon l + Slatt {slan^ half-crown.] A name for 
the Scottish merk, tlie value of which in the 17th c. 
was the proverbial amount of the hangman*s 

fee. (Cf. qaot. 1785 s. V. Hangman.) 

n 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Cretv, Looms/ait, a Thirteen 
Pence half Penny. 

loony, luny (h/'ni),rr. and jA vulgar. Also 
looney. [Shortened form of Lunatic + -y.] 

a. adj. Lunatic, crazed, daft, dazed, demented, 
foolish, silly, b. sh. A lunatic. 

1872 B. Harte Heiress of Red Dogix^-j^) 93 You’re that 
looney sort of chap that lives over yonder, ain’t ye ? 1883 

E. C. Mann Psychol. Med. 424 (Cent.) His fits were noc- 
turnal, and he had frequent ‘ luny spells* as he called them. 
1884 Si. James’s Gaz. 29 Mar. 6/2 An excellent system 
whereby one loony was brought to bear upon another. 1897 
'KivLisa Captains Courageous z-j Dadsez loonies can’t shake 
out a straight yarn. 2900 F. W. Bullen Christ at 
Sea xiii. 253, Ish'd a ben fair loony long ago. 

Loop (l«p), Forms : 5-6 loupe, 6 loppe, 
*SV. lowpe, 7 lope, loope, 7- loop. [Of obscure 
etymology. 

Prof. Skeat {Concise Eiym. Dicii\ sugge.sts that the word may 
be a. ON. hlQup^ hlaup LeapjA, comparing the S w. lup-knuit 
Da. llb-kmidCt lbb-ff:e, running-knot. The>c compounds, 
however, seem to be merely modern Germanl.sms; the rele- 
vant sense of the verb, Sw. Ib'Pa, Da. l/bct being app. foreign 
to early Scandinavian, and due to the influence of the cor- 
responding G. laufen (LG. Idpctt), Further, the mod.Sc. 
form of ON, klqup would be regularly ioup, pronounced 
(laup), whereas the word loop is in Sc. pronounced (Ifip); 
the spelling lirtvpe in G. Douglas is ambiguous, but prob. 
represents(lfip); cf.r/r<m'/^=droop. TheIrishandGael./«^, 
formerly suggested by Prof. Skeat, presents at least a note- 
worthy resemblance of sound and meaning to the Eng, word.] 

1 . The doubling or return into itself of a portion 
of a string, cord, thong, or the like, so as to leave 
an aperture between the parts; the portion so 
doubled, commonly fastened at the ends. Often 
used as an ornament for dress (cf. loop-lace). 
f Crochets and loops : hooks and eyes, t To prick 
in the loop : to play Fast and loose : cf. pricking 
in ike garter (Garter sb. 7), 

CT400 Destr. Troy Paris with pyne, & his pure 

brother, . . Lauset loupis fro the le ; lachyn in Ancres. c 1450 
Bk. Curtasye 446 in Babees Bk.. With crocheltis and loupys 
sett on lyour. 1513 Douglas HLneis v. v. 66 The todir part 
[of a snake cut in two] lamyt, clynschis and makis hir byde, 
In lowpis thrawin and lynkis of hir hyde. *530 Palsgr. 
241/1 Loupe to holde a friueau. 1551 Mathew 

Bible, Exod. xxvi. 4 Then shall thou make loupes of 
lacyncte coloure, alonge by the edge of y one curtayne, 
1657-8 in Swayne Churchiv. Acc. Sarum (1896) 332 A 
Crooke and Loope to put Sword in, 2J. 6<f. 1669 

Sturmy Mariner's Mag. V. xit. 49 There is a Brass Pin in 
the Center at C for to hang the Plummet and Siring, w'ith 
the Lope upon. 1690 Evelyn Ladies Dressing.R., Fops Diet. 
21 Sultane, a gown trimmM with Duttons and Loops. 27x8 
Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C'iess Mar 10 Mar., Those 
gold loops so common on birthday coals. 2762-72 H. 
Walpole Vertuf s Anecd. Paint. (1786) V, 118 A woman . . 
in ..a cloak with loops hanging behind. 2772-2 Ess.fr. 
Batchelor II. 66 This is the identical JacK, who played 
prick in the loop with so many Lord Lieutenants, and ent ated 
them alL 2782 Cowper Gilpin 103 The cloak did fly . . 
Till, loop and button failing both, At la.st it flew away. 
2802 C. James Milit. Diet., Loop, is . . used to signify an 
ornamental part of a regimental hat. 2815 Elphinstone 
Acc. Caubul (1842) I. 351 There are rows of buttons and 
loops down the breast of the tunic. 1879 Butcher & Lang 
Odyss. 73 And fixed the oars in leathern loops all orderly. 
x8^ Julia P. Ballard Moths ^ Butterflies 120 A loop- 
and-link as if he had begun to make a chain. 2891 W, 
SvD.S'EV Eng. i8//x Cent. II. no So late as 1799 .. footmen 
wore their hair lied up behind in a thick loop called a hoop. 

b. spec, in Needlesvork (see qnots.). 

x88o Plain Hints Heedleiuork 93 To speak correctly, we 
believe it can be proved that we should speak of a tnesh 
in netting, a loop in knitting, 1882 Caulfeild & Saward 
Diet. Heedlcioork, Loop, a term used instead of stitch in 
Crochet, Knitting, Netting, and Tailing. In Lace-making 
the word L^p is sometimes employed instead of Picot. 

c. Mining. (See quot. 1891.) 

2883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, It (the D Link] is a 
loop in which one man is lowered and raised in an engine- 
pit. 2891 Labour Comntission Gloss., Loops, slings attached 


to the end of the ropes which formerly drew the con’cs to 
the pit-mouth of a coal mine. 2897 U'estm. Gaz. 13 May 
7/1 There were about 200 men in the pit, who had to be 
brought out by another shaft in loops, 
d. ’^LoOPFUIi. 

2902 Brit. Med. Jrnl. No. 2089 Epit. Med. Lit. 8 A loop 
of this second dilution is placed, .on e.ach cover glass. 

2 . A ring or cuiired piece of metal, etc. em- 
ployed in various ways, e.g. for the insertion of 
a bolt, ramrod, or rope, as a handle for lifting, 
etc. ; dial, a door-hinge. 

2674-92 Rav N. C. IFords 44 A Loop', An Hinge of a 
Door. 272s Desaculiers Fires hnpr. 131 A Cover with 
a Lwp to move it easily. 2735 Dvche & Pardon Diet., 
Loop , . . in a Gun, tis a small Hole in the Barrel, to fasten 
it to the Stock Or Carriage by. 2^2 C. James Milit. Diet., 
Loop, in a ship-carriage, made of iron, . , through which the 
ropes or tackle pass, whereby the guns are moved. 2824 
P. Hawker Instr. Vug. Sportsm. (ed. 3) 54 Parts of a Gun. 

. . Loops, eyes to barrel which receive the bolts that fasten 
it into the stock. 1847 hifantry Man. (1854) 33 Put it [the 
ramrod] into the loops. 2867 Smytji Sailors Word-bk., 
Loops of a Gun-carrtage, the iron eye-bolts to which the 
tackles are hooked. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech., Loop, a sleeve 
or collar, as that upon the middle of a neck-yoke. 2878 
Jewitt Ceramic Art 1 . 15 It has on its central band four 
projecting handles or lo<ms, which arc pierced. Nine other 
looped examples, from Cornwall x88x Greener. Gun 239 
The ribs are then soft-soldered on, and the loop fitted in. 

3 . Something having the shape of a loop, e.g. a 
line traced on paper, a part of a written character 
(as the upper part of the usual script 0 , A, I"), a 
part of the apparent path of a planet, a bend of 
a river. 

2668 Wilkins Real Char. iv. i. 388 Adverbs . . may be ex- 
pressed by a Loop in the same place. 2824 Scott Lines to 
Dk. Buecteuch 13 Aug. in Lockhart x.xxiii. For this mighty 
shoal of leviathans lay On our lee-beam a mile, in the 
loop of the bay.^ 28x8 — Rob Roy i, 1 wish . . you would 
write a more distinct current hand ..and open the loops of 
yourl's. 2852 Maynk Reid Scalp Hunt.x\X\\. 227 Our path 
trended away from the river, crossing its numerous * loops’, 
2865 Dickens Mnt. Fr. 111. x, He set out .. described a 
loop, turned, and went back again. 2880 C. & F, Darwin 
Movent, PI. 1 The apex often travels in a zig-zag line, or 
makes small subordinate loops or triangles. 2900 R. C. 
TiiOMrsoN Rep. Magicians Nineveh II. p. Ixxxix, Jupiter., 
appears to have formed a ‘ loop ' near Regulus. 2900 Blaclrtn. 
Mag. July 58/2 James Bay, the Southern loop of Hudson’s 
Bay. 

■ 4 . spec, in scientific and technical applications. 

a. Anat. A looped vessel or fibre. Loop of 
Heule, the looped part of a uriniferous tubule. 

2846 Toynbee^ in Medico^Chimrg. Trans. XXIX. 309 
Loops, convolutions, and dilatations, freely intercommuni- 
cating, characterize the tubuU of the surface. 1858 H. Gray 
Anat. 442 Occasionally the elementary [nerve-] fibre.s are 
disposed In terminal loops or plexuses. 2885 Landois & 
ST\i<.L\iiQ Human Physiot.ll. 518 The spiral tubule .. passes 
into the descending portion of Hcnle’s loop. 

b. Zool. In brachiopods, the folding of the 
brachial appendages. 

2852-6 Woodward MoUusea 211 In Terebratula and 
Thecidium it [the internal skeleton] takes the form of a loop, 
which supports the brachial membrane, but does not strictly 
follow the course of the arms. 2B60 Reeve Elcm. Conehoh 
II. 182 In Terebratula dilatata. .the loops are long, 2881 
P. M. Duncan in Academy 19 Mar. 210 The comparative 
sizes are also given, and the internal skeleton or loop also. 

c. Math. (See quot. 1877.) 

2858 J. Booth in Proc. Roy. Soc. IX. 261 The difference 
between the lengths of the loop and the infinite branch is 
equal to an arc of the parabola together with a right line. 

! 18^7 W. K. Clifford in Math. Papers (1882) 243 A path 
going along any line from O to very near A, then round A 
in a very small circle, and then back to O along the same 
line, will be called a loop. 2891 Wolstenholme Math. 
Probl. 322 Also prove that the area of the loop is ... . 

d. Acoustics. The portion of a vibrating string, 
column of air, etc. between two nodes. 

2878 Ld. Ra2'leich Tkeofy oj Sound § 255 II. 46 Midway 
between each pair of consecutive nodes there is a loop, or 
place of no pressure variation. Ibid., The loops are the 
places of ma.ximuni velocity, and the nodes those of maxi- 
mum pressure variation. ^2879 Stone Sound i. p 

The breaking-up of the string into a number of nodes with 
intervening loops or ventral segments. 

e. Railways and Telegraphy. A line of rails or 
a telegraph wire diverging from, and afterwards 
leturning to, the main line or circuit. 

2863 CuLLEY Handbk. Telegr. 122 Supposing the resist- 
ance of the loop to be 100 units. 2873 Act 36 4- 37 Piet, 
c. 56 Sched I. Note a Seb, On single lines of Railway, each 
connection with a portion of double line at loops, terminal 
stations, or junctions to be stated, 2878 F. S. ^VILLIAMS 
Mid/. Raihv. 132 For some years the Midland .. used the 
loop via Worcester only for the local traffic. * 2889 J. K. 
Jerome Three Men in Boat v, lliey .. thought the train 
was the Southampton express, or else the Windsor loop. 

f. In a * centrifugal railway ’ or the like ; That 
portion of the path which forms a circuit, along 
the upper portion of which the passenger travels 
head downwards. 

1900 Scientif. American 22 Sept. 186/1 [The car] plunges 
down the incline of 75 feet, . . whirls round the loop, and 
reaches the station after running up a heavy grade. 

5 . (See quots.) [Perh. a different word.] 

2674-91 Ray S.^ fy E, C. IPords 105 A Loop ; A Rail of 

Pales, or Bars join'd together like a G.ate, to dc removed in 
and out at pleasure, a 2825 Forby Poc. E. Anglia, Loop, 
the part ofa pale-fcnce between one post and another. 

6. at/rib. and Comb,, as hop-maker', loop-like, 
i -shaped adjs ; loop-artery, an arlerj' that forms a 


loop alongside the main-duct; loop-drag, -eye 
(see quots.); loop-knot, i(a) a reef-knot (oM- 
(b) a single knot tied in a doubled cord, so as to 
leave a loop beyond the knot (1S75 in Knioht 
Ticl. Mech.); loop-lace, (a) a kind of ornarn^t 
consisting of a series of loops ; {b) a kind of lace 
consisting of patterns worked on a ground of fine 
net; hence loop-laced a. ; loop-line, (c) see 3c* 
(b) a fishing-line used witlx the loop- rod (y.tf.)to 
which it is attached by a loop ; loop-rod, a spliced 
fishing-rod with a strong loop of horse-hair at the 
top for the attachment of the line; loop-stiteh, 
a kind of fancy stitch consisting of loops; loop, 
test (see quot.); loop-tube ==; looped tube (see 
Looped ppl. c.i i); loop-work, work consistinf^ 
of loops or looped stitches ; also altrib . ; loop- 
worm = Looper I. 

2899 Allbutt’s Syst, Med. VI. 239 'The blood can enter at 
each end of the short *loop arteries. 2882 Raymond il/imW 
Gloss., * Loop-drag, an eye at the end of a rod through 
which tow is passed for cleaning bore-holes. 18W Joynsos 
Metals 20 Vertical bars, to which they [horizontal bands]aie 
attached by *loop-eyes or strong screw-bolts.^ 2795 Huttox 
Math, Diet, s.v. Knot, A *Loop knot [explained as = m/- 
knot]. 2894 Outing {V.S.) XXIV. 351/2 We look a stout 
rope, made a strong loop-knot in it for each person, 1631 
J, Hayward tr. Biond'is Eromena 52 The sleeves .. were 
cut from the highest to the lowest part .. and rejoindwiih 
small blacke *loope-lace. 2683 Lond, Gaz. No. 1797^ Anew- 
fashion’d Campaign Coal ..gold Loop Lace down the Seams. 
2883 Daily News' z-i Oct. 7/1 Common Valenciennes and 
loop laces. 2692 Land. Gaz. No. 2686/4 0 "® Flanders 
*Loop-laced Combing-cloath. Pop.Sct. Monthly'll. 
53s A tendency to draw a *loopUke rudimentarj* contour 
soon emerges. 2885 D. Webster Angler A LoofRcdlv. 
71, I . . constantly use the spliced rod and *ioop-line. 2727 
Boyer Fr. Diet., *Loop-ma)ctr,fiiseurd’Agremens. 1885 
D. Webster {title) The Angler and the *Loop-Rod. Rid., 
Pref. p. viii. The art of fishing with what may be styled the 
loop-rod and line, 287Q Rolleston Anim, Life 134 We sec 
a *loop-shaped gland. 2857 Abridgm, Specif Patents, Salt- 
ing etc. 29 Then carrying through the latter a loop of the 
first thread, so as to form a double *Ioop-stilch. 290X Lady's 
Realm X. 619 Fig, 22 is the way open loop-stitch is worked. 
.. When drawn through, the needle is put in a little way 
beyond the loop formed. 2867 Cm.\.v.s Handbk. Teltgr,{tL 
s) 245 A *loop-lest, when two similar wires arc disconnected 
from earth at the distant end and joined together, is free 
from this source of error. 1876 Preece & Sivewricht 
Telegraphy 276 The advantage of jhe loop test consists in 
its being independent, within certain limits, of the resistance 
of the fault. ^ 2885 Lasdois & Stirling Human PhysjoU 
II. 518 Here it the imrrow loop of Henle] becomes wider 
..and^enters a medullary ray, where It constitutes the 
ascending *Joop-tube. 2857 Abridgm. Specif. Baients, 
Sewing etc. 4 Apparatus lor producing *Ioopwork orna- 
ments on woven fabrics. x888 Art 7 riil.yj^ By leaving 
portions of the silk loopwork uncut a le.ss raised pile is pro- 
duced. 1880 Libr. Univ, KnowU (N. Y.) III. 388 [Canxer* 
worms] are often called. .*]oop worms or geometers. 

Loop (l«p). sb? Forms : 4-6 loup(e, 5-6 
lowp(e, 6 loope, 5-7 lope, 7- loop. [Prob. 
connected with MDu. lilpen (mod.Du. luipen). to 
lie ill wait, watch, peer; cf. MDu. gltlpen (mod 
Da. gluipe/t) of . similar meaning, moA.Da. gltiip 
narrow opening, crack of a door. An Anglo-Lat. 
iottpis abi. pi., app. repr. this word, is cited by Du 
Cange from a document of 1394.] 

1 . An opening in a wall, to look through, or to 
allow the passage of a missile ; a loop-hole. 

13.. Gaiv. 4 Gr. Knt. 702 Wyth mony luflych loupe, 1*21 
Jouked ful dene. 1303 Langu P. PI. C. ?cxi. 288 Ecnc 
chyne stoppe, bat no light leope yn at louer ne at loup«- 
^2470 Gregory in Hist. Coll. Loud. Cit. (Camden) 2i3 
Theyhadde .. loupys with schyttyng wyndowys to schute 
owte at. 2494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 664 A place with a par- 
ticiounatweneboth prynces. . made with a lowpe, that eytber 
myght se other. 2522 MS. Acc. St. yohn's Hosp., Cauterh, 
For makyng off a loope in J>e doner at }>e susters 55*de vj/r. 
a 2532 Ld. Bf.rners Huon clxvi. 655 The sayd wacheman 
came to y** wall syde, where as there was a sirayte lope into 
Florence chaumbre. 2577-87 HolinshedC/;;^^.!!!. 1215/t 
One of them could not so soone looke out at a loope, but 
three or foure were readie to salute him. 2596 Lodge Jifacg. 
Atner.pi A square and curious chamber, with fiue loopcs to 
yeeld light. 2600 Fairfax Tasso xi. xxxii. 201 Some at the 
loopes durst scant out peepc. 26*8 Coke On Litt. sa» 
I'enellare or tanellare, is to make holes or loope.s in walls 
to shoote out against the Assailants. 1797 M RS. RApcLiFf e 
Italian i. (2826) 12 Some remains of massy walls, still cxhi* 
bited loops for archens. c 2822 Beddoes Pygmalion Poems 
160 A blinded loop In Pluto's madhouse’ green and wormy 
wall. 2846 Guide Archit. Antig. Neighbourhood Oxford 
164 On the first floor [Northleigh Ch. tower) the window;s 
are plain Norman loops. 2864 Browning Worst of It xu» 
I spy the loop whence an arrow shoots. 

D. fig. and in figurative contexts. 

2863 Kinglake Crimea II. 218 Closing the loops bvwhich 
a general might seek to escape from the obligation of having 
to make the venture. 2879 T. L. Cuyler Heart-Cnliure 
102 The soul becomes luminous until the interior light and 
glow blaze out through every loop and crevice. 

t 2 . An opening in the parapet ofa fortification J 
an embrasure. Obs. 

C 2477 Caxton yasoH 14b, Theyof 01 ifeme,.nin unto the 
batcillement and lowpes of the walles. 25*5 Lo. Berners 
Froiss. H. cccxxi. 499 At another lope of the wmll on a 
ladder. .the lorde of Sercell. .fought hande to handc with 
his enemyes. Late F.xped. Scot. 6 in Dalyell Frag"'- 

Sc. Hist. (1798), They repulsed the Scollyshc gonners from 
the loupes of the same [gate]. 2553 Brendb Q. Curtitu 
Ccviii, The w’alle ,, was very narowe in the toppe not 
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divided with lopes.. but enclosed with one whole and con» 
tinuall battilment rounde about. 1575 Churchyard Chippes 
(1817) 148 Some beate the lowps, some’ ply the walles with 
shot. 1686 Plot Staffordsh, 381 A yew tree . . cut on the 
top with loop and crest, like the battlements of a Tower. . 
.AT* <^*533 b.D. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) 
Q vj b, Euery lightnes done in youth breketh down a loope 
of the defence of our lyfe. 

3, Cotnb.f as loop-windoiv. 

1573-80 Baret Alv. C 161 A loupe windowe or casement. 
18^8 Rickman Stylet Arckit. (ed. 5) p4 Some windows of 
this style are’ long and narrow, ..Similar loop windows 
with square tops occur occasionally also in Norman work. 
1892 A. Heales Archil. Ch. Denmark tZ A small round- 
headed loop-window. 

"MiOOp, Obs.rare^^* [Of obscure origin ; 
perhaps a use of Loop s6.^ (cf. Loop 2) ; but 
cf. Lop A ■wood-louse or hog-louse. 

1612 Enchir. Med. 11. 58 Your Millepedes, which I take 
to be loopes or Hog-lice. 16x5 Thomas Lat. Dici.y Oniscusy 
a lope, a worme which bendeth himselfe like to a bowe when 
he goeth. It is called of some Miltepeda. 

^OOp (l«p), Also 5-4 loupe,- 9 loup, [ad. 
F, lotipe^ which has all the senses. Cf. G. htppe^ 

1. Metallurgy, A mass of iron in a pasty condi- 
tion ready for the tilt-hammer or rolls ; a bloom. 

1674 Ray Collect. tP'ords, Iron Work 127 The sow at first 
they roll into the fire, and melt off a piece of about three 
fourths of a hundredweight which so soon as it is broken off 
becomes a Loop. 1686 Plot Siap'ordsk. 163 The Metall^ in 
an hour thickens by degrees into a lump or mass, which 
they call a loop. 1731 in Bailey vol. JI. 1794 H. Cort in 
Repertory of Arts iVn««X,(* 795 ) HI* 3^5 The method 
and process, invented .. by me, is to continue the loops in 
the same furnace,. . and to heat them to a white or welding 
heat. ^ 1825 J. Nicholson OPerat. Mechanic 768 The ore . . 
loses its fusibility, and is collected into lumps called loops. 
x88t Ray.mond Mining Gloss.y LonPy the pasty mass of iron 
produced in a bloomary or puddling furnace. 

atirib. x8.. Whitman To Working Men 6 Ironworks— 
the loup-lump at the bottom of the melt at last. 

t2. A precious stone of imperfect brilliancy, 
esp. a sapphire. Obs. 

T1400 Maundev. (1839) ^be Saphire Loupe, 

and of many other Slones. 24 . . Lydg. Commend. Our Lady 
92-3 Semely saphyre, depe loupe, and blewe ewage, Stable 
as tiie loupe, ewage of pite. 1545 Test, Rbor. VI. 228 A 
flower of golde diverslie enamylede, with a ntbie, a saphire 
lupe and a perle. <21546 Hall Ckron.y Hen. VJll 130 In 
the uppermost Rose, was a faire Saphier loupe perced. 

3. A knot or bur, often of gi eat size, occurring 
on walnut, maple, oak, and some other trees. 

In some mod. Diets. 

4. ^ A small magnifying-glass' {Cent. Diet.). 

Xioop (l«p), [f. Loop sbX App. of recent 

origin; not in Johnson or Todd, Cf. Looped 
ppl. ti.l, which is recorded from the i6th c.] 

X. trans. To form into a loop or loops ; also 
with round. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I, xxjc. 41a The other end is al- 
ready looped, or as sailors would say, ^doubled in a bight*. 
1872 Yeats 7Vr^H./f«/,Cow«i.342 The eyesofthe needles 
were formed by looping the metal round at the head. 2891 
NaUire loSt^fy The larva .. loops its body Co and fro with 
a kind of lashing movement, .in the water, 

2. inir. To form a loop ; spec, of certain larvse, 
1832 Fraser's Mag. VI. 384 The roots.. twist themselves 

among the masonry, and the huge boughs come looping 
through the holes. 1854 Woodward MoUusca 11. 173 
Pedipes a/ra .. loops in walking, like iruncatella. 1885 
Atlantic Monthly LVII. 595 The currant worms went 
looping and devouring from twig to twig. 1898 E. Codes 
in y. Fowler's yml. p. xxii, Fowler . . went a roundabout 
way, looping far south to heads of the Whitewater and 
Verdigris rivers before he crossed the Neosho. 

3. trans. To put or form loops upon; to pro- 
vide (a garment) with loops. 

1894 Blackmore Perlycross 24 The broad valley, .looped 
with glittering water. 1900 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 336/1 
Snow loops every ledge and curtains every slope. 

4. To encircle or enclose in or with something 
formed into a loop, 

1840 Lardner Geom. 248 Let a pencil be looped in the 
thread. ..Thus placed, let the pencil be moved in the loop 
of the thread. 1863^6 Curling Dis. Rectum (ed. 4) 102 
Metallic wire, .sufficient, .to admit of the surgeon, .looping 
his finger with it. 

5. Chiefly with adv. cit phrase : To fasten {back, 
up) by forming into a loop, or by means of an 
attached loop ; to join or connect by means of a 
loop or loops. Also intr. for reji. 

1840 Browning Sordello ii. igg For him was . . verse . . A 
ceremony that . . looped back the lingering veil Which hid 
the holy place. 2843 CAniYLE Pas/ ^ Pr. ii. viii, His frock- 
skirts looped over his elbow. 2844 Hood Bridge of Sighs 31 
Loop up her tresi.es Escaped from the comb. 2853 Me- 
chanics' Mag. LVIII. 375 Each needle carries a separate 
thread, which are looped into each other alternately. 1862 
Alford in Life (1873) 366 Their narrow, .streets, shady and 
lofty, looped together with frequent arches from side to side. 
*873 Black Pr. Thule ii. 28 She had an abundance of dark 
hair looped up. x88o N, Smyth Old Faiths v. {1882) 208 
Every thread of life is inextricably looped with a thousand 
other threads. 1881 Encycl. Brit. Xlll. 99/1 The basal 
processes loop with the horizontal fibres. 

*MiOOp, [f. Loop sb.^'] intr. Of heated 
iron-ore: To form a loop (see Loop sb."^), 

1674 Ray Collect, Wards, Iron Work 125 Care also must 
be taken that it be not too much burned, for then it will 
loop, i.e. melt and run together in a mass. 

IiOOped (Iript), ppl. 0.1 Also 6 Se. lowpit, 
7 louped. [f. Loop and v.^ + -ed.] 
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1. Coiled or wreathed in loops ; f intertwined. 

‘ Looped tubes of HenJe^ the narrower portion of the 
urinary tubule in the kidney * \.Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1513 Douglas AEsuis ir. iv. 9 "Co ! twa greit lowpit ederis, 
with raony thraw, Fast throw the fluide towart the land can 
draw, 28^0 NiCHOL,^nr4*V./fe/iv.83 Others [nebulmjare in 
the meantimeapart ; but nevertheless of remarkable aspects ! 
for instance Sir John Herschels curious looped shape, the 30 
Doradfis. z86o Reeve Eleni. Conchol. II. 182 A variously 
elaborated system of apophyses, or looped skeletons. 2877 
GRAY_^«<t/. (ed. 8) 704 The tubes taking the course above 
described form a hind of loop, and are known as the looped 
or recurrent tubes of Henle. 2878 (see Loop jA* 2]. 
t2. Having, or fastened with, a loop. Of a 
dart : Furnished with a thong or strap for throwing. 

2589 Rider Bibl. Scholnst,f Looped, or latched with loopes, 
amentaius.^ 2609 VIollkuv Amm. JMarcell. xxxi. vii. 4T3 
They, .assailed one another on both sides with louped darts 
and such like casting-weapons. 

3. Of lace ; Wrought upon a ground of fine net 

(cf. loop-lace (b) in Loop Looped pile (see 

qnot. 1888). Looped stitch, looped work = loop- 
stiic/i, loop-work (see Loop 6). 

2698 Lond. Gaz. No. 3356/4 Lost.., two Looped Lace 
Pinners. 2720 Ibid. No. s86V9> 2 Pair of fine Mechlin 
looped Lace Mens Ruffles. 2740 C*tess Hartford Corr. 
(1805) 1. 226 There are. .four fine laced Brussels heads — two 
looped and two grounded. 1851 Iltustr. Caial. Gt. Exhib. 
304 Circular looped fabric machine frame for the manufac- 
ture of woolen cloths and hosiery goods. 2857 Abridgm, 
Specif. Patents, Se-rvingctc. (1871) 8 Apparatus for producing 
ornamental tambour or looped work on lace or other fabrics. 
Ibid, ao The well-known chain or looped stitch. 2888 J. 
Paton in Encycl. Brit. XXIV, 467/1 Looped pile is any 
fabric in which the woven loops remain uncut, as in Brussels 
and tapestry carpets, and teriy velvets. 

4. Held in a loop, held up by a loop. 

2869 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 264 She wore the classical 
costume . . a looped-up tunic. 2893 Spectator 23 Dec. 909/2 
The plough-teams, with looped-up splinter bars banging 
against the trace-chains. x8^ Speaker 8 Oct. 437 In loops 
at the lower end of the ropes crouched some of the crew. 
At eitch stronger puff of wind the looped sailors would push 
off from the boat with their toes against the gunwale. 

Ijooped (I«pt), ppl. [f. Loop -ed 2 .] 
Having loop-holes. 

2605 Smaks. Learwx. iv. 31 (ist Qo. 2608) How shall.. 
Yourloopt [Fo. 1623 !op’d)and windowed raggednes defend 
you From seasons such as these? 

Looper^ (l»‘p3j). [f. Loop z>.i + -erI.] One 
who or that which makes loops. 

1. The larva of any geometrid moth. 

2732 Althn Birds I, 2 A. .number of green Caterpillars 
call'd Loopers. 18x9 G. Samouelle Entomol. Compend. 
250 Caterpillars half loopers. X869 Eng. Meek. 24 Dec. 
345/2 The extensive family known as the Geometers or 
Loopers . .proceed by a regular series of strides the middle of 
the body forming a loop. 288s Garden 25 Feb. 232/2 The 
caterpillars of these [Swallow-tail] moths are called Loopers* 

2. a, A contrivance for making loops, e.g. in a 
sewing-machine, b. An implement for looping 
strips together in making rag-carpets. 

\8yj Abridg>n, Specif. Patents, Sewing (i8p) 09 It [the 
diagonal needlel immediately becomes a simple looper to 
take the thread from the vertical needle. 2891 igth Cent. 941 
In 1880 a machine called the *looper’ was invented. Note. 
The looper is the shuttle of a double-thread sewing-machine, 
which holds the under thread. 1895 Chamb. jlrtil. 21 Sept. 
599/2 Making a chain-stitch by means of a revolving looper. 

lioopGr - (Ir/'poi). S. African, [a. Dw. looper, , 
lit. ‘ runner ’,] pi. A kind of large buck-shot. 1 

1889 Rider Haggard Allan's Wife 47 Now, boy, the 
gun, no, not the rifle, the shot-gun loaded with loopers. 
2900 Westm . Gaz. 16 Mays/a Mr. Green was only armed 
with a shot gun and cartridges loaded with loopers. 

XiOOpfttI (IiY'pful). [f. Loop sb?^ + -ruL.] So 
much as is contained in a loop of (platinum) wire. 

1896 Pop. Sci. Monthly Apr. 857 A pure culture.. was 
prepared and a 'sterilized loopful dep^iled. 1901 Brit. 
Med. yml. No. 2089/8 A loopful of this [fluid] is.. mixed 
with J to I c, cm. of distilled water. 

Loop'hole, loophole 
Loop i^.2 -r Hole sb."] 

1. Fortification. A narrow vertical opening, usually 
widening inwards, cot in a wall or other defence, 
to allow of the passage of missiles. 

2591 Garrard s Art of Warre 302 That not one of the 
towne do so much as appeare at their defences or loop holes. 
a 2625 Fletcher JV/ce Valour ii. i. ist Song, Thou that 
makest a heart thy Tower, And thy loop-holes. Ladies eyes. 
1^7 Dryden AEtieid ix. 71X Shoot through the Loopholes, 
and sharp Jav'lins throw, 1781 Gibbon Decl. <5- F. (18^) HI. 
Ixviii. 716 Incessant volleys were securely discharged from 
the loop-holes. 1805 Southey Ballads 4- Metr. T. Poet. 
Wks. VI. 59 Bishop Hatto,.barr'd with care All the win- 
dows, doors, and loop-holes there. 1840 Browning Sordello 
11. 981 Ah, the sUm castle 1.. gone to ruin — trails Of vine 
through ever)' loop-hole. 1859 A Artil. Man. 

(1862) 263 Loop-holes are oblong holes, from 15 to 28 inches 
long, 6 inches wide within, and 2 or 3 without. They are cut 
through timber, or masonr)', for the service of small arms. 
f b. Naut. A port-hole. Also (see quot. 1769). 

1627 Capt. Smith Seamans Gram. iL 7 They fit Loop- 
holes in them for the close fights. 163a J, Hayward tr. 
Biondis Eromena 40 Her mast and loope-holes gracefully 
adorned with banners, and flags of cloth of gold. 1634-5 
Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 166 The Waves flashed 
into the Ship at the loop-holes at the stem. 1769 Falconer 
Diet, Marine (1780), LooP-ho/es,., small apertures. .in the 
bulk-heads and oiber parts of a merchant ship, through 
which the small arms are fired on ao enemy who boards her. 
1867 in Sm^'th Sailor's Word-bk. j 


2. A similar opening to look through, or for the 
admission of light and air. 

iSgx Percivall S^. Diet.. Miradero. a watch tower, a 
loop hole. t6o6 Holland S^teton., Nero xii, His manner 
was to beholde them .. through little loope-holes. 2667 
Milton P. L. ix, mo The Indian Herdsman, .tends his 
pastunng Herds At Loopholes cut through thickest shade. 
1729 De Foe Crusoe u. iv. (1840) 92 Having a fair loophole 
. .from a broken hole in the tree. 2789 Brand Hist. Nav- 
castle I. 17s Ihis passage. .has three or four loup holes on 
each side, all widening gradually inwards. 2828 P. Cun- 
ningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) II, 291 Loop-holes and slides 
at top and bottom for the admission of air. 2848 Eliza 
Cook Curls tj* Couplets xvi. 16 The callow raven tumbles. 
From the loop-hole of his hiding.. 2901 Q. ReiK Apr. 505 
Not two dozen were capable of duty beyond %Yatching be- 
hind loopholes. 

b. fig. (Cowper’s phrase ‘ loopholes of retreat * 
has been used by many later writers.) 

1784 CowPER Task IV. 88 'Tis pleasant through the loop- 
holes of retreat To peep at such a world. 1853 Chr. Re- 
membrnricer 59 The loop-holes through which we view 
the household manners of these times may be few and con- 
tracted. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist xiii. (1889) 117 Dim as 
the loophole was, Clara fixed her mind on it till it gathered 
light. 

C. (See quot.) 

2842-59 GwiLT,/Irc/HV. Gloss, s.v. Loop, A loophole is a 
term applied to the vertical series of doors in a warehouse, 
from which the goods, in craning, are delivered into the 
warehouse. 


3. fig. An outlet or means of escape. Often ap- 
plied to an ambiguity or omission in a statute, etc., 
which affords opportunity for evading its intention. 

[Perh. after Du, loopgai, in which the first element is the 
stem of loopen fo run.] 

1663-4 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 143 It would be 
much below You and Me, ..to have such loop-holes in Our 
souls, and to. .squeeze Our selves through our own words. 
1682 Drydes Dk. cf Guise Dram. Wks, 1725 V. 327 Their 
Loop-Hole is ready, that the C$sar here spoken of, was a 
private Man. a 1700 T. Brown Wks. (1709) IV. v. 329 
Some of the Doctor’s Counsel has found out a Loop-Kole 
for him in the Act. 1768 Foote Devil on 2 Sticks i. Wks. 
1799 253 A legal loop-hole, .for a rogue now and then to 

creep through. 1807 Jefferson Writ (1830) IV. 73 What 
loop-hole they will nnd in the case, when it comes to trial, 
we cannot foresee. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xi. III. 80 
The Test Act . . left loopholes through which schismatics 
sometimes crept into civil employments. 1875 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. II, xvjj. 518 Even the ‘ confirmatio cartarum ’ had left 
some loopholes which the king was far too astute to over- 
look. jB88 Annie S. Swan Doris Cheyne iv, 70 Under the 
guise of motherly solicitude . . she had left her without a 
loophole of escape. ' 

4. attrib. and Comb., as loop-hole door, frame\ 
loophole-lighted adj. 

2855 Act 18 4* 19 Viet. c. 222 § 14 Loophole frames may 
be fixed within one inch and a half of the face of any 
external wall. 2866 N. ff Q. 3rd Ser. IX. 447/a A solidly 
constructed stone staircase that conducts to several dark 
and loophole-lighted chambers. 2891 Daily Ne^vs 16 Nov. 
7/1, 1 broke ana cut a board from one of the loophole doors. 

ILoo'P'Hole, sbl^ rare. [f. Loop The 
aperture of a loop. 

28x2-16 J. Smith Panorama Sci. 4- Art I. ^60 A thread., 
having a loop-hole at its extremity. In this loop-hole fix 
a pin. 

ioo'p-liole, «'• [f. Loop-bole x/r.lj trans. To 
cut loop-holes ia the walls of; to provide with 
loop-holes. 

2810 Wellington in Gurw. Desp, (1838) VI. 504 The first 
[village] is loop-holed and there is an abbatis In its front. 
2827 Southey Hist. Penius. IVar II. 184 He had been 
advised . . to have the houses loop-holed. 2842 Gen. P. 
Thompson Exerc. 111 . 43 note, He [Napoleon] .. lies all 
night in sight of the other army loop-holing its farm-houses, 
2842 Alison Hist^ Europe (1849-50) X. Ixvi. § 83. 196 
The houses adjoining the point expected to be breached 
were loopholed. 2883 Stevenson Treas. Isl. iv. xvi, A 
stout log-house, .. loopnoled for musketry on every side. 
Hence Loo’pholedT^//. a.. Loo pholing vbl. sb, 
1664 Butler Hud. 11. i. 651 This uneasy loop-hol'd jail,. . 
Cannot but put y’on mind of wedlock, 1870 Pall Mall G. 
24 Aug. 10 nie..l(^pholingof such farmyards., as occupied 
places of tactical importance. 2885 Gioucestersk. Chrou. 
14 Feb. 2 From the loopholed walls the rifle puffs shot out 
continuously. 1900 Blackzu. Mag. Aug. 244/1 Near the 
river was the village of Dubba with loopholed houses filled 
with armed men. 


^Looping (Iw'piq), z'W. [f, Loopz/,1-i*-ikgL] 
The action of Loop v.i, in various senses. 

1480 Wardr. Acc. Edsu. J V (1830) 140 Corde and Hour for 
liring and lowping of the same arras. 2856 Todd Sc Bow- 
man Phys. Anat. II. 81 Evidence of loopings..is wanting. 
In the cochlea of the bird, however, w’e have seen at one 
end a plexiform arrangement of nucleated fibres ending^ »n 
loops. 1874 Wood Nat. Hist. 704 Their mode of progression 
is ^pularly and appropriately termed ‘looping', and tne 
caterpillars are called Hoopers'. . / 

attrib. 1857 Abridgm. Specif Patents, Sevjing exc. (107 ) 
27 Combining this needle with a looping apparatus. 

b. concr. Material formed into loops; loops as 
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IiOOPIiET* 

1854 Woodward Molluscn u, 175 The end of the long 
muz^e is also frequently applied, as by the Looping-snails 
ijruncaie/lsh and used to assist in climbing. 1869 Black- 
more Lor/ta D. i, The vale is spread with looping waters, 
jdooplet (Iw-pletL [-LET.] K small loop. 

1876 Whitnev Sights « 5 r Ins. xxxi. 301 A little magic 
looplet opens in the very hills. 

loopy 5l«*pi), CL. [f. Loop -y.] 

1 . Full of loops ; characterized by loops. 

1856 Dickens Lett. (x88o) I. 425 Many a hand have I seen 
with many characteristics of beauty in it— some loopy, some 
dashy. 1885 W. F. Crafts Sabb. for Man (ed. 7) 109 Such 
loopy laws net no one. The big fish break them and the 
small ones creep through. 1890 H. M. Stanley Darkest 
Africa II. xxviii. 236 It is a loopy,.. crooked stream. 190a 
Westm. Gas. 19 June 3/2 A loopy sort of braid. 

2 . Sc, ? Crafty, deceitful. 

1824 Scott Redganntlet ch. xx, When I tauld him how 
this loopy lad, Alan Fairford, had served me, he said I 
might bring an action on the case, 
toor (lu®j). dial. Forms: a. 8 loore, lure, 9 
loor, lore, lower. 6 loue, 8 lough, 9 lo(o, low. 
[Origin and correct form uncertain.] Foot-rot. 

1587 Mascall Gcrvi. Cattle^ Oxen (1596) 77 The loue is a 
disease which breedeth in the clawes of a beast, a 1722 
Lisle Husb. (1757) 296 Farmer Elford of Upcern in Dorset- 
shire tells me, cow.s will be so sore between their claws that 
they cannot stand, . . this he and others informed me, in that 
country was called the loore. 1787 Grose Prav. Ghss.^ 
Litre, a sore on the hoof of a cow^cured by cutting it cross- 
ways. West. 1799 C. Cooke in Beddoes Contrib. P/tys. 4* 
Med. Kncnvl. 393 The lough, swellings of the udder, and 
cow-pox. 1B40 ^rnl. R. Agrk. Soc. 1 . ni. 320 Another 
form of this complaint [foot-rot], and known also by the 
names of foot-halt, lore, &c. . . generally proceeds from 
a strain or blow. 1848 Ibid. IX. n. 445 Foul in the foot, or 
Low. 1882 Armatace Cattle 2x3 Foul in the Fool. — 
Paronychia Bourn, Loo or Low. 1883 Hampsh, Gloss,^ 
Letvery a disease in the feet of cattle. 1890 Clone, Gloss.^ 
Loor, Loo, Lo, a sore on a cow’s hoof. 

Iioor, obs. Sc. f. A'^rcompar, of Lief ti., dear. 
1836 M. Mackintosh Coitageds Dan, 39 Far loor in a 
rape I'd see him hinging As 'mong heretics I'd hear him 
singing. 

Loor, obs. form of Lower v. 

Iioord, variant of Loded Obs. 

Iioore, obs. form of Lobe, Lure. 

Loorequet, variant of Lorikeet. 

Iioos, iioosable, obs. ff. Lose, Loss, Losarle. 
IiOOSe ilris), sb. Also 6 lose,lowse, 7 lewss, 
8 louse, [f. Loose v. and a.] 

1 » Archery. The act of discharging an arrow. 

25x9 Horman Vulg. 283 b, Geue a smarte lose with thyn 
arowe and thy stryng. 1526 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W. 1331) 
z6ob, In the foose of the stryng-. the.. arowe is caryed to 
the marke. 1545 Ascham Toxoph. n. (Arb.) 146 An other I 
sawe whiche,.. after the loose, lyfted vp his ryght legge. 
1622 Drayton Poly-oib, xxvi. 338 The loose gaue such a 
twang, as might be heard a myle. 1636 B. Jonson Discov. 
(1641) 1x5 In throwing a Dart, or lavelln, wee force back 
our armes, to make our loose the .stronger. 1879 M. & 
W, H. Thompson Archery iii. 22 The loose being the deli- 
cate part of archery, a very small defect in the archer’s gear 
will materially affect the smoothness of the loose. 
jig. 1599 IVarn. FairelVont. if. 394 The only mark whereat 
foul Murther shot, Just in the loose of envious eager death, 
..Escap'd the arrow aim'd at his heart. X399 B. Jonson 
Man out of Hum. m, iii, Her braine’s a quiuer of iesis, and 
she do’s dart them abroad with that sweete loose and iudiciall 
aime, that [etc.]. 1703 De Fob True-born Eng. Explan. 
Pref. 4 To allow me a Loose at the Crimes of the Guilty, 
f 2 . The conclusion or close of a matter ; upshot, 
issue, event. At (or hi) the {very) loose : at the 
last moment. Obs. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 752 The extreme parts of time, 
extremelie formes All causes to the purpose of his speed ; 
And often at the verie loose decides That, which long pro- 
cesse could not arbitrate. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Pcesie iii. 
xvi. (Arb.) 184 We vse to say marke the loose ofa thing for 
marke the end of it. x6oo Holland Lhy x. xxxv. 376 In 
the verie loose and retreat, rather than in the combat and 
medley, they found that many more were hurt and slain of 
their part. Ibid. xxii. xx. 437 The late battell .. was more 
joious and fortunat in the loose and parting, than light and 
easie in the conflict and fighting. 1601 — Pliny II. 403 
A smacke it [a fountain] hath resembling the rust of yron, 
howbeit this last is not perceiued but at the end and loose 
only. x6o8 Bp. Hall Epistles x. iii^ How all godless plots, 
in their loose, have at once deceived, shamed, punished 
their author. x6x2 Bacon Ess., Cunning (Arb.) 442 You 
shall see them finde out pretty looses in the conclusion, but 
are no w'ales able to examine or debate matters. 1647 San- 
derson Serin. II. 209 The unjust steward . . resolveth . . to 
shew his master a trick at the loose, that should make 
amends for all, and do his whole business. 

*!• 3 . A state or condition of looseness, laxity, or 
unrestraint; hence, free indulgence; unrestrained 
action or feeling ; abandonment. Chiefly in phr. 
At [a or the) loose : in a state of laxity or freedom ; 
unrestrained, nnbridled, lax. To take a loose \ to 
give oneself up to indulgence. Ohs. exc. as in b. 

*593 ‘ F- Foulface ' Bacchus Bountie C, After these came 
young Cicero, who, for the large loose that he had in turn- 
ing downe his liquor, was called Bicongius. <2x626 W. 
Sclater 2 Thess. (X629I 865.1101 Paul stickes not to impute 
demencie lo seduced Galalhians.,.In his loose, imputes no 
lesse then . . madnesse or lossc of wits vnto them. 2646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. v. 240 Although they act them- 
selves at distance, and seem to be at loose : yet doe they 
hold a continuity with their Maker. x6s7 Burton's Diary 
(1828) II. 43 , 1 would have you as careful in penning the 
clause as may be, but not wholly to leave these things at a 
loose. X703 Kowe Fair Penil. I. i, Melts in his Anns, and 
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• with a loose she loves. 1703 C. Leslie in S. Parker Eiise-- 
bins' 10 Bks. EccL Hist. p. xvi, From all this, that dreadful 
Loose has proceeded of rrophaneness,. .which we now see 
before our Eyes, 1706 Mary Astell A/arriage 13 The 
Man lakes a loose : what shou'd hinder him 7 a X734 North 
Lives (18261 III. 75 Such looses and escapes as almost all 
men there [in Tuxkey] are more or less guilty of. 1760-^2 
H. Brooke (1809) IV. 24 In the midst of all his 
enjoyments, of a loose to the gratification of every sensual 
desire. 

b. To give a loose (occas. give loose) to : to allow 
(a person) unrestrained freedom or laxity ; to give 
full vent to (feelings, etc.) ; to free from restraint. 
occas. To give (a horse) the rein. 

1685 DrydeN Horace's Ode i. xxix. 21 Come, give thy 
Soul a loose, and taste the pleasures of the poor. 1709 
Steele Tatler No. 8 r 6 They now 'give a Loose to their 
Moan. 1712 hn'ovs.on Spect. No. 327 P 11 The Poets have 
given a loose to their Imaginations in the Description of 
Angels. 1735 Somerville HI. 84 Now give a Loose 
to the clean gen'rous Steed. 1752 Fielding Amelia iv. ix, 
Amelia’s inclinations, when she gave a loose to them, were 
retty eager for this diversion. 1770 Burke Pres. Discont, 
el Wks. 1897 1 . 72 They gave themselves, .a full loose for 
all manner 01 dissipation. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xxviii, 
He .. gave loose., to agitation, which, in public, he had 
found himself able to suppress so successfully. 1858 Thack^ 
ray Virgin, (1879) I. 391 The Httle boy. .gave a loose to his 
innocent tongue, and asked many questions. 2876 Bancroft 
Hist. U. S. VI. xxxviii. 195 Were 1 to indulge my present 
feelings, and give loose to that freedom of expression which 
[etc.]. 

f 4 . The act of letting go or parting with some- 
thing. Phrase, a cheerful loose. Obs, 
x6xs S. Ward Coal fr. Altar 28 Without zeale the 
widowes mites are no better then the rest ; It is the cheere- 
full loose [ed, 1627 lose), that doubleth the gift. 1667 J. 
Howard All Mistaken iii, (1672) 33 Ping. I must run with 
my Breeches in My hand, my Purge visits My Bumgut 
so intollerable often. Doct. Now Sir [or a Cheerful Loose. 

f 6. The action of getting free, the fact of being 
set free, liberation, release. To make a loose from ; 
to get away from the company of. Obs, 

1663 Drvden IVild Gallant i. ii, I must make a loose 
from her, there’s no other way. 1672 — Marr. a la Mode 
n. I, I was just making a loose from Doralice, to pay my 
respects to you. ^1734 North Lives (1826)11. 177 After 
his first loose from the university, where the new philosophy 
was then but just entering. 

+ 6, An impetuous course or rush. Obs, 

X700 Prior Carmen Sec. 217 The fiery Pegasus’, .runs with 
an unbounded loose. i7« Somerville C/rnr*' 111. 150 Hah ! 
yet he flies, nor yields Vo black Despair. But one Loose 
more, and all His Wiles are vain. 1737 Bracken Farriery 
Impr. (1757) IL X4B It is running a Horse in Looses or in 
Pushes that makes the Sweat come out best. 

7 . Comb,: f loose-giving. 

1567 Maplf.t Gr. Forest 52 b, Isidore sailh that the best of 
it [myrrhl cummeth by resolution and loose-giving within 
it-selfe. [Isid. Etyrn. xvii. vm. 4 Gutta ejtts sponie rnanans 
Pretiosior est.] 

]^00Se (l«s), a, and adv. Forms : 3 (in definite 
form), 5-7 lousse, (also S-^dial.) lowse, (4 loss), 
4-5 lause, loos, 4, 6 lose, 4-7 lous, 4-8 louse, 
5 lawse, 5-6 lewse, loce, 6 Sc. lowis, lowsz, 7 
lowsse, 5- loose. [ME. Ids (with close d)j in 
north, dial, lous, a, ON- l^us-s, lauS’S (Sw. loSy 
Da. //j), =OE. lias Lease a., q.v. for the ulterior 
etymology.] A. ad/, 

1 . Unbound, unattached. 

For to break loose, cast loose, cut loose, let loose, shake 
loose, turn loose, etc., see the verbs. 

a. Of living beings or their limbs : Free from 
bonds, fetters, or physical restraint. Now used 
only in implied contrast with a previous, usual, 
or desirable state of confinement. 

a X300 Cursor M. 13333 Quat man hat J?ou lesess o band, 
For lous \Fairf lause, Tritu louse] he sal in heuen stand. 
1303 R. Brunnf. Handl. Synne 10581 So fast hey neuer 
hym bonde, pat lose a no)7er tyme p;y hym fonde. CX375 
Sc, Leg. Saints xxix. {Placidas) 976 pc cmperoure..com- 
mandit his men .. to . . bynd t'anie in a place . . & lyons loss 
lat to paim ga. CX386 Chaucer Reeve's T, 218 This Millere 
I . . boond hire hors, it sholde xiat goon loos. — Cook's Prol, 

I 28 For in thy shoppe is many a fiye loos, e 1400 Destr. 

I Troy 13x90 He deliuert me lowse, & my lefe felow. 1526 
: Tindale Matt, xxvii. 17 Whether wyll ye that y geve 
losse vnto you [cf. Luther : welchen soil ick euck los geben t] 
barrabas or lesus? 1590 Stenser F. Q, iii. x, 36 The gentle 
Lady, loose at randon lefie. 1598 Shaks. Aferry IV. i. i.304 
You are afraid if you sec the Beare loose, are you not? 
1608 Burgh Rcc. Clasg^fiZiB) I. 285 That na maner of 
swyne be hadin lows within this bruebe or burrow ruidis. 
2672 Drvden Conq. Granada \. i, When fierce Bulls run 
loose upon the Place. 1794 Cowper Faitkf. Bird 8 They 
sang as blithe as finches sing That flutter loose on golden 
wing. x88z Ouida Alaremma I, 41 A fine long time he [a 
banditl has been loose on these hills, Speaker 29 Dec. 
340/2 Loose horses, blankets, bags and helmets liliering the 
road. Alod, He struggled until he got one hand loose. 

b. trausf. and fg., e.g. of something compared 
to a wild animal. Also of the tongue ; Not ‘ tied ’, 
free to speak. + To have one's feet loose \ to be at 
liberty to travel (cf. loose footed jod figi). 

1726 WodrOiV Com. (184^ III. 239 To recover this,, .were 
my feet loose, and my health served me, I would willingly 
make a London journey. 1781 Cowper Conversat. 154 We 
sometimes think we could such speech produce Much to the 
purpose, if our tonpues were lo<»e. 18x7 Shelley 7 'o W. 
Shelley i. 7 The winds are loose, we must not stay. 2879 
B. Taylor Stud, Germ. Lit. 115 Then sw’ords are drawn, 
and murder is loose. 


LOOSE. 

c. In immaterial sense: Freed from an engam- 

ment, obligation, etc. ; at liberty. Obs. exc. dial 

e.g. in the sense ‘free from apprenticeship, hannj 
completed a term of service ’ (E.D.D. s.v. Lmisc) 
JSS 3 I'- 'ViLSON Rhel. (1580) 50 The scruitude of ihL 
twoo, where the one is so muche beholding and bounde to 
the other, that neither of them bothe would be lose tboazh 
thei might. <ti6oo Montgomerie Afise.Poemsxxla't()\A^a 
I wes lous, at libcrtie I lap; I leugh vhen ladyis srak to 
me of love. j6o8 Rowlands Humors Looking Gl, 14 My 
friend seeing what humours haunt a wife, If he were looi 
would lead a single life. x88o Antrim 4 Dovin Glen. 
Loose, unoccupied. ‘ I want to see the mistress when she's 
loose *. 

t d. With prep. : Free from or of\ released or 
disengaged from ; unattached to. Ohs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. vi. 106 (Camb. MS.) In so 
moche is the thing moqre fre and laus fro destinye as it., 
holdeth hym nere to thilke centre of thinges. c 1400 Rnir. 
Troy X0996 Philmen the fre kyng, \>zi he in tyst hade’ 
He lete to pe large, lause of his hondes. 1456 Six G. 
Have Law Arms (S. T. S.) 249 [He] is loubse of his 
promess. 1526 Pi/gr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 28 Haui-ng 
thy herte lose from all worldly pleasure. <1x677 Barrow 
Serm. Wks. 1716 HI. 179 To suppose that a Gentleman is 
loose from Business is a great mi.«;take. 1695 Addiso.n Sir 
y. Somers Mi.sc. Wks. 3726 1 . 5 If yet your thoughts are 
foose from State Affairs. 17x3 Berkeley Guardian No, 3 
T I After getting loose of the laws which confine the passioas 
of other men, 1761 Churchill Rescind Poems 1763 I. 51 
lxx)se to Fame, the muse more simply acts. 2784 Cowper 
Task V. 512 Her champions wear their hearts So loose to 
private duty, that [etc.]. 1821 Scott Pirate xxxvi, I i^-ish 
we were loose from him [sc. the pirate captor). 

+ e. Loosely clad ; ungirt; naked, Obs. 

1423 Jas. I Kirtgis Q. xlix, Halflyng louse for haste. 1555 
Eden Deemies 56 They are excedynge swyfte of foote by 
reason of theyr loose goinge from theyr chyides age. 1709 
Prior Pallas ^ Venus 3 Venus, loose in all her naked 
Charms. 

f. Of an inanimate thing: Not fastened or at- 
tached to that to which it belongs as a part or 
appendage, or with which it has previously been 
connected ; detached. Phr. to come, get loose. 

atqz^ Woodward Nat. Hist. Fossils (i729> I. ii. 39 [.^ 
fossil) found loose on the Side of a pretty high Hill near 
Stokesley. 1833 J. Holland Alanuf, Aletal II. 276 These 
bolts may be., withdrawn, citlier by means of a loose key or 
a stationary handle on the outside of the door. X856 Kanc 
Arct. Exit. IL xxiii. 233, I remember once a sledge went 
so far under . , that the boat floated loose. Mod. Some of 
the pages have come loose. It would be n ore convenient if 
the volume had a loose index. 

g. Not joined to anything else. Of a chemical 
element ; Free, imcombined. 

X828 Hu'^on Course Afath. 11 . 75 When a loose line is 
measured, it becomes absolutely necessary to measure some 
other line that will determine its position. 1873 Ralfe 
Phys, Cheru, 178 Carbonic acid is present in the blood in 
two conditions ; viz., loose and stable. 

h. Having an end or ends hanging free. Also ^ 
in fig. context. (See also Loose end.) 

X78X CowpZR Anti.Theljpkthora 102 The marriage bond 
has lost its power to bind, And flutters loose, the sport of 
every wind. 1820 Shelley Seusit. Plant lit. 68 Like a 
murderer’s stake, Where rags of loose flesh yet tremble on 
high. 2870 J, H. Newman Gram. Assent 11- viiL 277 As lo 
Logic, its chain of conclusions hangs loose at both ends. 

i. Not bound together ; not forming a bundle or 
package ; not tied up or secured. 

2488 /rtz\ R, Wardrobes (28x5) 4 Fund in the maist of the 
said cofferis lous & put in na thing hot Hand within the said 
coffyrlis] 570 rois nobilis. 2506 Spenser Protkalantion 22 
With goodly greenish locks, all loose untyde. 2597 Shaks. 
Lover’s Compl. 29 Her haire nor loose nor ti’d in formall 
plat. 2634 Sir T. Herrert Train 159 Who compiled the 
Alcoran out of Mahomets loose paper. 1668 Drvden Dram. 
Poesie Ep. Ded.; As I was lately reviewing my loose pape«, 
amongst the rest I found this Essay. 2782 Cowper Charity 
276 Loose fly his forelock and his ample mane. 28x8 Shel- 
ley Rosalind Helen 7 Thy loose hair in the light wind 
flying, 1840 Browning Sordello ii. 194 This calm corpse 
with the loose flowers in his hand, 2850 Hannay Singleton 
Fontenoy 1 . 1. vi.97 Jingling the loose cash in their pockets. 
*888 F. Hume Atad, Alidas i. ii, Slivers had pushed all the 
scrip and loose papers away. 

j. In immaterial sense : Unconnected ; rambling! 
disconnected, detached, stray, random. ? Now rare* 

2681 Drvden Span. /^r/<rr Ep. Ded. A 2 b, I. .am as much 
asham’d to put a loose indigested Play upon the Publick. 
2705 Stanhope Paraphr. 11 . 256 These would check all our 
loose Wanderings. 2710 Steele Tatler No. 215 f 2 These 
are but loose Hints of the Disturbances in humane Sociciy» 
of which there is yet no Remedj’. xq’yqViMiML. Hum. Nature 
I. iv. (2874) I. 3x9 Were ideas entirely loose and unconnected, 
chance alone wou’d join them. 2742 N ktvs Improiu Alindy 
xvii. Wks. 2753 V. 279 Vario will spend whole mornings m 
running over loo«e and unconnected pages, 1783 Burke AV/. 
Affairs India Wks. XI. 307 He gives various loose conjec- 
tures concerning the motive lo them. 2871 Carlyle In Mrs. 
Carlyle's Lett. I. 247 Some real scholarship, a good deal of 
loo-^e information. 

k. Freefordisposal; unattached, unappropriatedi 
unoccupied. Obs. exc. in some jocular expressions, 
t Loose shot: marksmen not attached to a company. 
Loose card (see quot. 1763 l). 

2479 Bury Wills (Camden) 51, I will that the seid priste 
be (oundethe residue of the seid vij ycersw* my loose godcs. 
Ibid, 52 My executors pesably to ocupye my loose goodes, 
1590 Sir j. Smyth Disc. Cone. Weapons 17 Mosquetiiers.. 
are not lo be imployed as loose shot in skirmishes. x 6*3 
Shaks. Hen. VIII, v. iv. 59 A File of Boyes, .. loo<e 
shot. 2633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 11. xxt. (i8xo) 4*8 'Ul® 
Enemy thereupon put out some of their loose Shot from their 
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battle, and entertayned the fight. 1759 Hume HUU ' 
!j8o6) III. 798 Such as could render themselves agreeable to 
him in his loose hours. 1763 Hovle Whtst 82 Loose Card, I 
Means aCard ina Hand that is of no Value, and consequently 
the properest to throw away. 1763 Johnson Let, to G. 
Strahatt 16 Apr. in Boszvells I nope you read.. at loose 
lioursi other books. 1821 Shelley Prometh. Unb. iv. 154 
In the void's loose field. 1839 I. Taylor Chr. 1 , 
iv. 465 A devout and wealthy layman resolves to spend a 
loose five and twenty thousand pounds on sacred architec- 
ture. 19^ Daily News 30 Mar, 3/3 With a handful of 
hastily levied farmers, . . aided by the ‘ loose talent ' of Europe. 

2 . Not rigidly or securely attached or fixed in 
place ; ready to tnove in or come apart from the 
body to which it is joined or on which it rests. 

For loose in ike ka/l^ in the to have a screw or a tile 

looser a loose slate^ see the sbs. 

a 1225 A tier. R. 228 Heo biS ikest sone adun, ase J>e leste 
til/6*, T. lowse, MS. C. lousse] ston is from he tures coppe. 
CX380 WvcLiF Ser/n. Sel. Wks. I. 70 pei wolen be louse in 
us as natles in a tree. 1479 Poston Lett. III. 273, 

5. candilst>kke with a lous sokett. XM® Palscr. 700/a, 

1 shake, as a totbe in ones heed that is lose, a 1548 Hall 
Citron.^ Hen. PHI 58 Spangels. .set on Cr^’mosjm satten 
lose and not fastened. 1568 Grafion Citron. I. 27 Moses 
. . whose eyes were never dimme, nor his Teeth loose. 16x3 
Shake. Hen. Pl/Ij iv. i. 75 Hats, Cloakes .. flew vp, and 
had their Faces Bin loose, this day they had beene lost. 
1669 Sturmy Mariners Ma^. i. ^ We are within shot; let 
all our Guns be loose. 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 

97 His bridge w.is only loose planks. 17^ Cowfer Task 
1. 194 Rills . . chiming as they fall Upon loose pebbles. 
1839 Ure Diet, Arts 1074 The said sheaves or pulleys are 
connected by a crown or centre wheel D, loose upon b, b. 
1842 C. Hodge IPaj^ of Life in. ii. 78 Loose matter flies off 
from revolving bodies. x8$o Tyndall Glac. ir. xi. 292, I 
sent Simond to the top to remove the looser stones, 
b. Of dye : Not fast, fugiiive. 

G. Dodd Textile Manuf. II. 72 A ‘loose’ colour., 
easily washed out from those parts. 

+ c. Of the eyes : Not fixed, roving. Obs. 

X603 Dekker Grissil (Shaks. Sod 7 Their loose eyes tell 
That in their bosoms wantonness doth dwell. X751 H. 
Walpole Lett. (1846) II. 381 Prince Edward is a very plain 
boy, ivith strange loose eyes. 

d. Of a cough: Producing expectoration with 
little difficulty; not ‘fast* or Might*. 

1833 Cyel. Pract. Med. 1 . 316/* Tightness across the chest, 
which yields as the cough becomes loose. 

3 . Of strings, reins, the skin, etc. ; Not tightly 
drawn or stretched ; slack, relaxed. With a hose 
rein (fig.) : slackly, indulgently, without rigour. 

CX460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture tyyj His gurdelle .. be 
it strayt or lewse. XSS3 Eden Treat, Newe fnd. (Arb.) 

37 Neyther haue they theyr bellies wrimpeled or loose. 
*S®S Cooper Thesaurtts s.v. Laxtts, Funes , , Cordes 

lewse or vnbounde, 2634 Milton Comus 292 What time 
the labour'd Oxe In his loose traces from the furrow came. 
X7x8 Jacob Cornel, Sportsman so His fsc. a Greyhound's] 
Neck long, .. with a loo^e and hanging Weasan. 1775 
Burke Sp>, Cone, Amer, Set Wks, 1897 L 184 The Sultan 
. . governs with a loose rein, that he may govern at all. X709 
M. UNDP.RWoooZJ/r.C^/WrtfH (ed.4) II, bi Somesuch appli- 
cation as the following wilt soon brace the loose gums. 18x9 
Shelley Cenci iv. iii. X7 My knife Touched the loose 
wrinkled throat. 

b. Of clothes ; Not clinging close to the figure ; 
loosely-fitting. 

1463 Extracts Aherd. Reg. (1844I I.24ThesaideD3uysaU ^ 
cum bar futc, with his gowne louse. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IP, 
III. iii. 4 IMy sktnne hangs about me like an olde Ladies loose l 
Gowne. x6o6 Holland Sueton. X47 Veiled all over in a loose 
mantle of fine Sendall, x68o Otway Orphan jl iv, 'Phy, 
garments flowing loose. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 1291 
Rob’d in loose array, she came to bathe Her fervent limbs. 
1859 W. J. Hoce Blind Bartimeus \\. X15 Bartimeus,,‘cast 
away his garment his loose upper robe. 1901 Speaker 
17 Aug. 548/1 Men in loose flannel jackets sang old songs. 
Jig. x^s Shaks. Macb. v. ii. 21 Now do's he feele his 
Title Hang loose about him, like a Giants Robe Vpon a 
dwarfish I'heefe. 

- c. Of the joints : Slack,. relaxed from weakness. 
Also, of a personas * build ’ : Ungainly, looking un- 
suited for brisk movement. 

1848 Dickens DombeyXiy He was a strong, loose, round- 
shouldered, shuffling shaggy fellow, on whom his clothes 
sat negligently. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 66 My eyes 
besides were still troubled, and my knees loose under me. 

4 ;. Not close or compact in arrangement or struc- 
ture. a. gen. Used e.g. of earth or soil: Having 
the particles free to move among themselves. Of 
a fabric or tissue or its texture: Having spaces 
between the threads. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth. n. metr. iv. 3o(Camb. MS.) The . 
lavse [ed. 1532 lose] sandes refusen to beren theheuy wyhle. 
*577 B. Gooce HeresbacJCs Htisl. (1586) 44 You must be- 
Ware, that whyle the ground is loose and soft, you let not In 
the water. 1592 Shaks. ^ T'h/. v. liL 6 So shall no foot 
s-pon theChurchyard tread, Being loose, vnfirmewiihdigging 
Vp of Graues. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1891) 73 This 
hlarle..is to be cast on baren lowse and drie land. 2626 
Bacon Syha § 34 The Ashes with Aire between, lie looser ; 
and with Water, closer. 1726 Leoni A Ibertts A rchit. L 40/1 
A loose soft Mud. x822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed.4) ^V. 50 
A current of blood superfluous in quantity but loose and 
unelaborate in crasis. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed.4) 11.38 It is a common custom to lay a quantity of 
loose earth of some kind over the yard. 

b. Of array or order of men ; Not dense or 
serried. 

_ '^^Z^R.yoknson's Kingd.^ Ccmvnv. «.2z8 In their marches 
m loose iroopcs, they are billeted in the next houses at the 
countries charges. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 887 With Horse 
ana Chanots rankt in loose array. 2697 Dryden Ptrg. 
Ceorg. II. 374 Extend thy loose battalions largely wide. 


X744 OzELL tr. Braniontds Sp. Rhodomontades 193 They 
began to break their Order, and retir’d in a very loose 
Manner. 2777 Robertson HisU Amer. v. Wks. 1813 II. 122 
They repellea, with little danger, the loose assault of the 
Mexicans. xBx8 Shelley Rev. Islam vi. vii, The loose 
array Of horsemen o’er the xvide fields murdering sweep. 

c. Bot, =Lax/ 7. 3 b. Also (see qnots. J824-30 
and 1S39). 

1776 J, Lee Itttrod. Bot, Explan. Terms 78 LaxuSy loose, 
easily bent. 2776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) IV. 
290 Gills loose, 2787 tr. Linnxus* P'am. Plants 1 . 63 The 
leaflets longer than the floret, loose, permanent. 2824-30 
Edinb. Encycl. IV. 40/2 Leaves . . Loose, isolttlum) a cylin- 
drical or subulate leaf, which is looselyattached to its stem. 
2839 Lindley Introd. Bot. (ed. 3) 472 Loose Klaxus) ; of a soft 
cellular texture, as the pith of most plants. Ibid. 402 Loose 
{laxtts) ; when the parts are distant from each other, with 
an open light kind of arrangement; as the panicle among 
the other kinds of inflorescence. 

d. Occun ing in book-names of certain plants of 
a straggling habit (see quots.). 

2837 Macgillivray JPitkeriufs Brit. Plants (ed. 4) 71 
Loose Panick-grass. xBdt Miss Pkatt Flotivr. PI. VL38 
Loose Pendulous Sedge. 

e. Of handwriting : Not compact, straggling. 

2722 Hrarne Collect. (O. H. S.) HI. 205 [A transcript] 

xv«^ is written in a pretty large and loose Hand. 2S66 Skeat 
i^/e/rm'HeCE.E.T.S.IPref. (mr/.), It is written, .in a clear but 
somewhat loose handwriting. 

f. Applied to exercise or play in which those 
engaged are not close together or in which there is 
free movement of some kind. (See also quots. 1S97 
and cf. B. 2.) 

iSa. C. Tames Mi/ti. Dicf.t s. v. Loosen^ The lock step 
was introduced for the purpose of counteracting the mis- 
chievous effects of loose marching. *833 Regul. lustr. 
Cavalry i. 146 The loose play, or independent practice, 
should first be attempted at a walk. 2897 Encycl. Sport I. 
253/2 Loose croquety the striking of the player’s baft when 
both are set together, without putting one’s foot upon it. 
Ibid. 144/2 (Broadsword), Loose play^ a contest in which the 
combatants deliver strokes and effect parries, not in any 
regular sequence, but as they think each may be most effec- 
tive. 2899 Shearman in Football (Badm. Libr.) 195 The 
real feature of the loose game, .xvas the additional importance 
it gave to the three-quarter back. 

5 . Wanting in retentiveness or power of restraint. 

2390 Gower Ci>z//CL 132 His lose tunge he mot restreigne. 

2604 Shaks. Oih. iii. Iii. 4x6 'I'here are a kinde of men, So 
loose of Soule, that in their sleepes will mutter Their Afiay res. 
1613 — Hen. P/lIy n. i, 127 Where you are liberall of 
your loues and Councels, Be sure you oe not loose. 2865 
Carlyle Fredk, Gl. vii. iv. (2872) II. 283 A rash young fool ; 
carries a loose tongue. 7 

b. Of tlie bowels : Relaxed. Also said of the 
person. 

1508 Kennedy Flyiiug w. Dunbar 484 A rottyn crok, 
louse- of the dok. 2594 J. Dickenson Arishas (2878) 56 
The brats of Usurers should be alwaies siche of the loose 
disease, neuer able to holde anything long. 2672 H. 1 ) 1 . 
tr. Erasm. Colloq.^^y I have more need to stay it’s loose- 
ness, for my belly is too loose. 2707 Flover Physic, Pulse- 
IPatch xxi, (1710) 154 To keep the Body loose is very bene- 
ficial, but much Purging,. is very injurious. 2783 J. C. 
Smyth in Med. Commun. 1 . 202 It .. gave her iwo loose 
stools, 1879 J, M. Duncan Dis. IPom. xiv. (2889) 95 The 
patient tells you that her bowels are always either very 
constipated or very loose — implying by looseness rather 
frequency of motions than thinness or liquidity of the stools. 

6. Of qualities, actions, statements, ideas, etc. : 
Not rigid, strict, correct, or careful ; marked by 
inaccurate or careless thought or speech; hence, 
inexact, indefinite, indeterminate, vague. 

2606 Skaks. tv. <5- Cr. iiu iii. 41 Lay negligent and loose 
regard vpon him. 2622 Bacon iKar iMisc. Wks. (2629) 
114 It is but a loose Thing to speake of Possibilities, without 
the Particular Designes. 2649 Milton Eikon. Pref., Ibe 
loose and negligent curiosity of those who took upon them 
to adorn this Booke. 2652 Hobbes Leviath. iii. xxxvi. 226 
Prophets, .at Delphi. .of whose loose words a sense might 
be made to fit any event. 27x2 Steele Sped. No. 188 p 2 
It is an Argument of a loose and ungoverned Mind-to be 
affected with the promiscuous Approbation of the Generality 
of Mankind- 2732 Huaie Pol, Disc. x. sj6 No attention 
ought ever to be given to such loose,exaggeraled calculations. 
2790 PALEy//or^/’aw4i.3Wehaveonlyloose tiadition .and 
reports to go by. 2839 I. Taylor Anc. Chr. I. iii. 173 Not 
merely a loose resemblance but a close analogy, 2844 
Lincard AnglO’Sax, Ch. (1858) I. App. A 317 'i'he loose 
and indefinite word intercOy or in the meanwhile. 189$ 
R. L. Douglas in Bookman Oct. 23/1 His style is. .free 
from that loose rhetoric which is so wearisome to the reader 
who loves history for its own sake. 

b. Of literary productions, style, etc. 

2638 Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett. (vol. III.) 31 This kind of 
writing is rather a loose poetry, than a regular Prose. 2687 
Miege Gt. Fr. Diet. 11, A loose Discourse, that does not 
hang together, discours qui n’est fas bien HI. 2709 Felton 
Classics (1718) 273 That Loose and Libertine W.ay of Para- 
phrasing. 2754 Gray Poesy 61 Loose numbers tvildly sweet. 
2872 Minto Eng. Prose Lit. Introd. 6 A sentence so con- 
structed as to be noticeably loose. 2684 Church Bacon i.v. 
215 Nothing can be more loose than the structure of the ; 
essays. 

c. Qualifying an agent-noun. | 

a 2568 Ascham Sckolem. (Arb.) ti6 Colde, lowse, and rough ' 

writers. 2847 L. Hunt Men, iPomen 4- B. II. i, 3 Lady I 
Dorset was accounted a loose speaker. 1865 Lichtfoot | 
Galatians (1874) 120 No stress can be laid on the casual 
statement of a w'riter so loose and so ignorant of Greek. 
1875 Whitney Life Lang. ii. 29 We are loose thinkers and 
loose talkers, stya Blacktu. Mag. May 590/2 Here too are 
traps for the loose rider. 

f d. Of conditions, undertakings, eDgagemeats; 
Lacking security, unsettled. Obs, 


2603 Conifu Adv, Don Sebastian in Harl. Misc. (x8io) V. 
468, 1 hold it no policy to deliver it (a letter] her; consider, 
mg It as a loose adventure, in such dangers, to trust a 
woman. 2645 Rutherford Tryal ff Tri. Faith (1845) Bo 
We make loose bargains in the behalf of our Souls. 2687 
hliECE Gt. Fr. Dict. 11, To be in a loose (or unsettled) Con- 
dition, tfavoir point d'Etablissetuent. 

e. CiHcket, Of bowling: \Yanting in accuracy 
of pitch. Of fielding, etc. : Careless, slack. 

2859 All Year Round No. 13. 306 The loose balls we hit 
for fours and fives; the good ones we put away for singles. 
287.7 Box Eng. Game Cricket 454 LoosCy this adjective is 
frequently applied to batting, bowling, and fielding too. 
2884 Liilyivhite’ s Cricket Ann. 203 P. iM, Lucas punishes 
loose bowling .severely. 

f. coliaq. Of an appointed time: Not strictly 
adhered to. 

1892 Sir H. M.hX'VfKx.x. Meridiana Breakfast is not on 
the table till a loose ten. 

7 . Of persons, their habits, writings, etc. : Free 
from moral restraint; lax in principle, conduct, or 
speech ; chiefly in narrower sense, unchaste, wanton, 
dissolute, immoral, 

C2470 Henrvson Mor. Fab. iii. {Cock^ Fox) xx. He was 
sa lous, and sa lecherous, a 2578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) 
Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) 1 . 197 He had ane lous man with 
him in his compame^^ callit Makgregour quhilk he suspectit 
gif ony thing war in missing it wald be found of tynies 
throw his handis. 2588 (Greene Perimedes 43 By Leing 
lose in my loues, ..to disparage mine honour. 2588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. v.ii. 776. 2592 Percivall Diet, Amaucebado, 
..a loose liner. 2650 Baxter Saints^ R. i. vii. (1662) 104 
Now every old companion and every loose-fellow is pulling 
up the finger, 2666 Pepys Diary 9 Oct., I find him to he 
a merry fellow and pretty good natured, and sings very 
loosi songs. 2683 Tkvon IPay to Health xix. (1697) 428 
The Spermatick Vessels, whence proceed wanton Desires, 
and loose Imaginations. 2700 Dryden Pref. Fables Wks. 
(Globe) 502, I am sensible., of the scandal I have given by 
my loose writings. 2722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 170 He 
had led a loose life, a 2770 Jortin .S*rr-///. (17711 IV. 1 . 5 The 
Pagans though loose enough in other points of duty. 2784 
CowpER Task II. 378 Loose in morals, and in manners vain. 
2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 218 He was a loose and 
profane man. 2879 F. W. Farrar St. Paul (2883) 675 The 
leading hierarchs resembled the loosest of the Avignon 
cardinals. 

8. Applied to a stable in which animals are kept 

‘loose* (sense 1 a) or without being fastened up. 
So also hose box (see Box sb.^ 12). ^ 

i^ti-s^SportingMag. XLn;54 The reader will have noticed 
my frequent warm recommendations of the loose stable. 2833 
Loudon Encycl. Cottage Archit, § 1092 The stables, loose- 
house (stable or place for a sick horse. .&c.)|. .to be neatly 
causewayed. 2839 Greenwood Hints Horsemanship (x86x) 
226 A horse should have a loose standing if possible; if he 
must be tied in a stall it should be flat. 2849 Thackeray 
Pendennis Ixxv, Gentlemen hunting with the . . hounds will 
find excellent Stabling and loose boxes for horses at^the 
‘ Clavering Arms ’. 2872 M. Collins 6* il/frc/i. Lii.89 

Loose boxes for no end of horses. 

9 . In certain specialized collocations : loose fall 
Whaling (see Fall jA 3 ) ; loose fish, (a) colhq. 
a person of irregular habits ; •!• (^) a common pro- 
stitute; (see quot. 1864); (rf) Whaling (see 
quot. 1883;; f loose hand. Loose E2?d, in phr. 
at the hose hand', loose ice (see quot. 1S35); 
loose pulley, *a pulley running loosely on the 
shaft, and receiving the belt from the fast pulley 
when the shaft is to be disconnected from the 
motor* (Knight Diet. AfechJ); also fast and hose 
pttlley (see Fast a. ii) ; + loose work, a kind of 
embroidery in which certain parts (e.g. those 
representing leaves of trees) are left free to move. 

1809 Malkin Gil Bias vit. vii, Girls In a .servile condition 
of life, or those unfortunate *loose fish who are game for 
every sportsman. 2827 Egan A need. Titr/i'i A game known 
among the loose fish who frequent races.. by the name of 
‘the thimble-rig’. 2864 .S'n/. July 84/1 That peculiar 
variety of Parliamentary species known as ‘ .an outsider ' or 

* a loose fish,’ but described by Itself under the more flattering 
title of ‘an independent member'. 2883 Ciark Russell 
Sailors' Lang., Loose-fsh, a whaling term signifying that 
the whale is fair game for anybody who can catch it. a 2734 
North Lives (1742)77 He was weary of being at the *Ioose 
hand as to company. 2774 C. J. Phipps Poy. iV. Pole 38 At 
one in the afternoon, being still amongst the 'loose ice. 1835 
Sir j. Ross Narr. zmi Poy. Explan. Terms p. xv, Loose ice, 
a number of pieces of ice near each other, but through 
which the ship can make way. 2825 J- Nicholson Operat. 
Mechanic 382 A strap passing from a drum over a 'fast and 
loose pulley. 2873 J. Richards IPood-'ucrking Factories, 

62 Loose pulleys willgive trouble now and then, no matter 
how well they are fitted, a 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. \'l 1 1 
58 b, Velvet, covered all over w ith braunches of hony suckels 
of fyne flat gold of damniaske, of *Iose worke, o / 

thebraunche moving. 2577-87 Holi.vsked ill. 844/- 
A curious lo^e worke of veluet imbrodpred with gold. 

• 10 . Comb. a. In concord with sbs., forming au* 
jectival combs., as loose-needle, hose-'orist. ^ 

2866 Athenxuvi No. 1997. 178/3 
ptanoforte-playing] is a most excellent thing. k- 

& 4 .«. CoH ilininr. Dialling, tl.. oparaum of 
survey with the dial. There are i»o (jjaUing. 

instrument, known as loose needle and fast 

■ h. r>p]es.,/aas,bemg^ed 

as loose-broke, -hanging, -/'"W fomird 

2807 J. Barww Colu^, Pillanie Ji. 

like a *Ioose-broke flood. * 59 ® ^ Por her Ioo<e lying 
^ F 6. Her ^ Strasblrf, 

news' dfjou bring with your looschangfnR mmf 
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1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's Arg-enis 11. xx. 133 The *loose. 
hung banners. 1872 A. de Verb Leg. St, Patrick, St F. 
Sf Armagh Cath., With tangled locks and loose-hung 
battle*axe Ran the wild kerne. 1870 Swinburne Ess. ff 
Stud. (1875) 261 'Effeminate in build, loose-hung, weak of 
eye and foot. 1601 Mary Magd.'- Lament, vi.xxvi. {Fuller 
Worthies Idiscell. II.), My*loose-let soule.- 18x4 Southey 
Roderick Poet. \Vks. 1838 IX. 53 Soon they scoop’d Amid 
•^loose-lying sand a hasty grave. 

C. parasynthetic adjs., as loose-harhedy -cttrledy 
•Jlowered^ -girdled^ -handed, -hipped, -jointed, 
-limbed, -lived, -locked, -panicled, -pnncipled, -robed, 
•spiked, -wived. 

1901 Blackw. Mag. Dec. 742/2 Their spears with ^loose- 
barbed points. 1882 Ouida Maremma. 1 . 152 Her bronze- 
hued, *loose-curled head. 1837 Macciluvray Withering's 
Brit. PI. (ed. 4) 346 *Loose-Howered Alpine Carex. ^ 1894 
Gladstone Horace's Odes 35 With thee, *Ioose-gIrdled 
Graces come. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 
223 To draw the line . . between a wise generosity and a 
*loose-handed weakness of giving. 1648 Herrick Hesper, 
(1869) I. 64 First Jollie’s wife is lame; then next, ‘"loose- 
hipt, Squint-ey’d, hook-nos’d. i8s9^Jephson Brittany iii. 
28 Big-headed, *loose-jointed .. carriage-horses. 1823 Cob- 
BETT Rur. Rides (1885) I. 303 The cattle appear to be_ all 
of the Sussex breed ..^loose-limbed. 2889 Dovle Micah 
Clarke 236 A long loose-limbed seaman came up from the 
mouth of the cave. 1641 J. Trappe Theol. Tkeol. 230 
*Loose- 1 ived ministers, a i66r Holyday *juvenal 94'*Loose- 
lock’d Sabines, who a battle stay’d. 1825 Greenhouse Comp. 
n.43G/Wrrt/<x-xr<t,*loose-panicledOtidia. xSsSJ.Maktineau 
Stiid.Chr.iZ^ A*loose-principled and unholy being. 1777 Eliz, 
Ryves Poems 60 Where "loose-rob’d Pleasure careless roves. 
2837 Macgillivray Withering s Brit. PI. (ed. 4) 346*Loose. 
spiked Rock Carex. 1606 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl. r. i|. 75 It is 
a heart-breaking to see a handsome man *Ioose Wiu’d. 

d. Special combs. ; f loose-bellied a., having 
the bowels relaxed ; loose-bodied a., (of a 
dress) loose-fitting; lewd, tvantonj + loose- 
breech, a slovenly lout ; ‘f'loose-clacked fl., loqua- 
cious, chattering ; loose-footed a., having a loose 
foot (in quot., said of a sail) ; 'YJig> ready on one’s 
feet, at liberty to travel ; loose-gowned <t,, wearing 
a loosely-fitting dress ; f fig. wanton ; f loose-han- 
gled a. [f. hangle HingleJ, loose-jointed ; floose- 
hilted a., * loose in the hilts incontinent, wanton ; 
loose-kirtle (quasi-^zrr/i.), a wanton; + loose- 
legged, + loose-tailed adjs., unchaste, incon- 
tinent; loose-tongued a., blabbing; f loose- 
waistcoateer, ? a woman. 

2565 Cooper Thesaurus, Aluus Itguanda, he must be 
made ""loose bealyed. 1596 Shaks. Tam, Shr. iv. iii, 136 
If euer I said '•loose-bodied gowne, sow me in the skirts of 
it. 2622 B. JoNSON Gipsies Meiam. (1640) €7 Christian 
shall get her a loose bodide-gowne, 2625 Shirley School 
g/ Compl. 11. t, Hee’s giddy-beaded, and loose-bodied. 2672 
Dryden if^ Pt. Cong. Granada Epi!., And oft the lacquey, 
or the brawny clown, Gets whatsis hid in the loose-bodied 
gown. 237^ Gamm. Gurion iii. iii, I faith, sir "loose-breche, 
had ye taned, ye shold haue found your match 1 x66x 
K. W. Conf. Charac.. In former (i860) 45 His dam was ,. 
some "loose clackt bitch or other. 1727 Wodroxv Corr. 
(1843) II. 315 Were I as "loose-footed as 1 have been, 
I could come to London to have the benedc of reading it. 
i8ps (U. S.) XXYI, 46/1 Tricing up the tack if the 

sail is loose-fooled, a 2717 Parnell Donne's ^rd Sat. 36 
Or for some idol of thy fancy draw Some "loose-gown’d 
dame. 16x1 Cotcr. s.v. Long, Longue eschine . , a tall, ill- 
fauoured, "loose-hangled boobie. <2x652 Brome Ne^o 
Academy 11. i. Wks. 1873 II. 28 Your "loose-hilted Mys- 
tresses. 2855 Kingsley Ho I xxx, Here’s a fellow 

., talks about failing, as if he were a Barbican *Ioose-kirtle 
'trying to keep her apple-squire ashore! 1599 Marston 
Sco. Villanie ir. vi. igg Here’s one must inuocate some "lose- 
leg’d Dame. 2598 J. Dickenson Greene in Cone. (1878) 247 
Her "loose-taild gossips which first intic’t her to folly. 26^ 
Carlile Fortune Hunters iv. 43 You have fixt her in the 
Rank of loose-tail’d Ladies. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 25, 
I shall., make bold., to borrow a , little of their "loose 
tongued Liberty. 1883 Daily News 7 Nov, 5/4 The 
Marquis thought some of his Paris Attaches had been 
rather too loose-tongued. a 2658 Cleveland Pet. Poem 
18 So that my Doublet pin’d, makes me appear Not like a 
Man but a "Loose-wastcoaieer, 

B. quasi-ji^. and sb. 

1 . absol. in phrases, a. On the loose : (bella^^ng) 
in an unrestrained or dissolute fashion ; * on the 


spree , 

1849 J. Hannay King Dobbs v. 76 One evening, when they 
were at Gibraltar, on the look-out for amusement— in modem 
parlance, ‘on the loose',— they went into a little wine-shop 
[etc.]. 2859 Punch 0 July 22/r Our friend prone to vices 
you never may see, iTiough he goes on the I^oose, or the 
Cut. or the Spree. zZgzlbid, 20 July 23/1 Having toappear 
at tne police court in order to give evidence for one of your 
fast friends who has been out upon the loose. 

b. In the loose ; not made up into or prepared in 
a particular form. 

2898 Wesim. Gaz. ig Nov, 8/1 Of this (collection of cigar 
ends] about cwt. was sold in the loose to a tobacco manu- 
facturer at IS. per lb. 

2 . Rugby Football. That part of the play in 
which the ball travels freely from player to player, 
as distinguished from the scrimmage, 

1892 Pall Mall G. 25 Jan. 2/2 They carried the ‘scrums 
and were quicker in the ‘ loose’.- 2900 Wesim. Gaz. 12 Dec. 
7/2 In the loose both packs did well, but the Oxford men 
were the more brilliant. 

C. adv. 

1 . Loosely ; with a loose hold. To sit loose 
(fig.) : to be independent or indifferent ; to hold 
Iposely to, not to be enslaved to ; occas. not to 


weigh hea-vily upoft. tSo to hang loose \id). To 
hold loose : to be indifferent. 

159X H. Smith Pride Nabuch. 27 How earnest hee was 
abSt his dreame and how loose he sat after in his pallace. 
2647 Tv<.KVvCounn.Episi,efRev. 83 The best counsell I can 
give you, is that you hang loose to all these outward comforts. 
1680 P. Henry Diaries Of Lett. (1682) 282 Theref. get loose, 
my soul, from these th, & sitt loose to them. 1683 Temple 
Mem. Wks. 1731 1 . 480 , 1 found within a Fortnight after I 
arriv’d, that he sat very loose with the King his Master. 
2706 Atterbury Funeral Sernu Benuet 6 To sit as loose 
from those Pleasures, and be as moderate in the use of them, 
as they can. 2712 Addison Spect. No. 120 r 2 The fashion- 
able World is grown free ana easy; our Planners sit more 
loose upon us. 2858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. ii. xiii. I. 175 
A fluctuating series of governors holding loose, and not m 
earnest. 2880 Macm. Mag, No. 245. 397 To the rubrical 
theories he simply sat loose. 

2. To play fast and loose (t or fasl) : see 
Fast and Loose b. 

a 2555 Lyndesay Tragedy 196 We mycht full weill haue 
leuit in peace and rest, Hyne or ten jeris, and than playit 
lowis or fast. 

8. Comb,, as loose-driving, -enrobed, •fitting, 
-floating, -flowing, -living, -thinking, -wadded, 
•woven, -W7‘it adjs. 

1729 Savage Wanderer 1. 165 Yon limeless Sands "loose- 
driving with the Wind. 1598 Shaks. Merry^ W. iv. vi. 41 
"Loose en-roab’d With Ribonds-pendant flaring 'bout her 
head. x88x H. James Porlr. Lady xxv, Ralph had a kind 
of "loose-fitting urbanity that wrapped him about like an 
ill-made overcoat. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 2316 In folds 
"loose-floating fell the lalnter lawn. 1777 Potter AZschylus, 
Seuen agst. Thebes 159 Their "loose-flowing hair. 1873 
Loncp. Milton 6 Its loose-flowing garments. 2607 Tourneur 
Rev. Trag, i. ii. Wks. 1878 II. 28 With easie Doctors, those 
•loose-liuing men. 2862 iL H. Patterson Ess. Hist, ff Art 
108 In this "loose-thinking style. 2841 Thackeray Men fy 
Coats Wks. 1900 XIII. 610 Your "loose-wadded German 
schlafrock . . is the laziest, filthiest invention. 2627-47 Felt- 
ham Resolves r. ii. 4 That which puts the "loose-woven 
minde into a whirling tempest. 2902 Kath. Steuart By 
Allan iP<r/^^x. 275 T'heirwebsof loose-woven cloth. <2x720 
Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. {1753) I. 76 The "loose writ 
libels of this age. 

Loose (l«s), V. Forms: 3 leowsin ^for 
lowsin), 4 lauce, laus, lowss, loyse, 4-5 (also 
9 diall) lause, lawse, 4-6 lous, lose, Ioibb, (also 
7-9 dial) louse, lowse, (5 losyn, louce), 5-6 
louss, loss, (6 looce, looze, los, loase, lows, 
lowis, lewce), 6-7 leuse, 4- loose. Pa. t. 4 
laused, etc. ; also 5 laust, d loust, 7 loost. Pa, 
i>ple, 4 laused, etc.; strong (rare) 4 losin©, 6 
losen. [f. Loose .a. Cf. Leese 
1 , trails. To let loose, set free ; to release (a per- 
son, an animal, or their limbs) from bonds or phy- 
sical restraint. 

a 2225 Juliana 38 Ichulle he leowsin \Bodl. MS. lowse) ant 
leauen hwen me huncheS, <22300 Cursor M, 24356 (Lazar) 
in winding clath..wa$ wonden,..‘ Louses him nu he said, 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 7884 Deliueit were h<> lordes, lawsil of 
prisone. c 2470 Henry Wallace x. 727 Schyr, loss me off 
my band. 2470-85 Malory Arlhur xi. xii. 589, 1 requyre 
the lose me of myboundes. 1497 Extracts Aberd. Reg. 
(1844} I. 60 And nocht to be lousit out of the goif qubile the 
saide hour, for nay request. 1530 Palsgr. 615/1 Lowse this 
prisoner from his yrones, he muste be removed from this 
gaylle, 253$ Coveroale Mark xi. 4 They . . founde the 
foale tyed by y* dore and lowsed it. 2581 Act 23 Eliz. 
c. 10 § 4 So as they, .doe presentlye loose and let goe ever^’e 
Feasaunte and Partridge so taken. x6xx Bible Isa. li. 14 
The captiue exile hasteneth that he may be loosed. 2697 
Dryden Virg. Past. vi. 38 Loose me, he cry’d, 'twas Im- 
pudence to find A sleeping God, *tis Sacrilege to bind. 2822 
Shelley Prometh. Vnb. 11. ii. 94 How he (the chained 
Titan] shall be loosed. 2840 Browning Sordello 11. 21 1 Like 
Perseus when he loosed his naked love. 1865 Trollope 
Belton Est. xx. 232 Belton had gone into the stable, and 
had himself loosed the animal. 

b. In immaterial sense; To set free, release, 
emancipate; i*to absolve (a person). Coast, from 
(+?/■)• 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2282, I yhern,.be loused away 
Fra life, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xvi. {Magdalena) 985 
Syndry seke men gettis l»arc hele, & are lousit of mekil 
payne. CZ400 Destr, Trry 23250 At the last, fro bat lady, 
I lausyt myselfe. c 2425 Cursor M. 18327 (Trin.) From deb 
of belle tolousen vs. 2533 Gau Rieht Pay 24 Quhil we be 
lowsit of this mortal body, 2559 Bk. Com. Prayer, Occas. 
Prayers, Let the pitifulnes of thy great mercy lose vs. 
2570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826; 149 Loosing them 
from al duty of allegiance to their Prince. 2612 BibleL»^'« 
xiii. 12 Woman, thou art loosed from thy infirmitie. 2637-50 
Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 130 It was concluded, . . that he shall 
be lowsed fra the said sentence. 27^ Cowper Task ii. 39 
They (rc. slaves) themselves once ferried o’er the wave That 
parts us, are emancipate and loosed. 2842 Tennyson 
Godiva 37 She sent a herald forth, And bad him Cty,.. that 
she would loose The people. 2902 A. M. Fairbairn Philos. 
Chr. Rclig. Ill- ii. ii. 542 God as interpreted through Him 
(Christ) was loosed from the qualities that bound Him to a 
peculiar people. 

c. esp. with allusion to Matt. xvi. 19, xviii. 18. 
Also absol. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 28289 Quat art bou louses }jaa pat 
forma.st sin sua band in war 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 3852 
Alle pat pou lowscs in ertbe right Sal be loused in heven 
bright. <rx375 Sc. Leg, Saints i. (Petrus) 17 To bind and 
louss quhowm-euer pou will Plane powar is gewin b® 
bare-till. CX400 Mavnoev. (Roxb.) iii, 9 To wham Godd 
gaffe full powerc for to hynd and to louse. 2526 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W. de W. 2532) 225 b, What so euer thou loose in 
erth, it shall be losen in beuen. <2x548 Hall Chron,, 
Edw, IP 199 Hax'j'Pg full aucthoiitie to b^-nd and to lose. 


to contract e and conclude. .15^ Gude 4- Godlie Ball. S.T Sj 
192 Saif Christ onlie that deit on tre He may baiih loise 
and bind. 2892 E. P. Barlow Regni Evangelium \ « 
What they have bound no other band must loose. ' '' 

d. To free (the lips, tonfjne, etc.) from constraint. 

« 1375 yosepk A rim. 49 Louse bi lippes a-tiv>Ttne & !« I- 
gost worche. 1567 Gude ft Godlie Ball. (S.T, S.) 127 Ky 
lippis Lord than louse thow sail. 2629 Sir W. Mure 7rst 
Crvcifixe 2283 Now doe the wicked louse their tonguw to 
lyes. 2822 Shelley Z«r<r<i x. 8 Sounds of softest song,. 
Had loosed the heart of him. who sat and wept, islj 
Tennyson Piston Sin 88 Let me screw thee up a peg : L« 
me loose thy tongue with wine. 1902 Expositor May 3*3 
The wine loosed the tongues of the guests, 
fe. To set free from disease. Obs. 
a 1637 B. JoNSON Praises Country Life 58 Or the herb 
Sorrell, that loves Meadows still, Or Mallowes loosing 
bodyes ill. ’ 

2 . To undo, untie, unfasten (fetters, a knot); 
to break (a seal); occas. with up. f To loost 
ifptwLtSc.): to unfasten and'let down, Kowi/ia/. 
or poet. 

a 2300-2400 Cursor M. 22823 (Gott.), I es nogbt worth! to 
louse \Cott. lese] be thwanges of his scho. c 2375 Sc. Ltf. 
Saints xix, {Cristo/ore) 510 pai . . lou.sit pare beltis spedly. 
1388 WycLiF Acts xvi. 26 Alle the doris weren op€nyd,and 
the boondis of alle weren lousid. <i 1400-50 A lexanderf.l' 
pus lowtes bis lede on low & lowsys hys chynez. 1530 
Palsgr. 494/1 You have so confused this yernethatitca.’i 
nat be losed asonder. Ibid. 615/2 )Lo\vse the knotle of my 
garter. 2535 Coverdale Rev, v. 2 Who is worthy to open 
the boke, and to loose the seales therof?^ c 1560 Al Scott 
Poems tS.T. S.) iv. 42 It setlis not madynls alsTolatttnta 
lowis tbair laice. 1563 Mirr. Mag., Somerset xvi, IVhea 
the cbiefe lynke was lewced fro the chayne. 2591 Spdcse* 
Bellay's Pistons ix, With side-long beard, and locks dofloi 
hanging loast. 2725 Ramsay Gentle Shepk. iv. i, The witch 
...Lows'd down my breeks. 2742 Young Nt. Th. v. 30 Wt 
calls the graces the chaste zone to loose. 2822 Shelley 
Triumph Life They.. Throw back their heads arid 
loose their streaming hair. 

*535 Coverdale Mark\\\. 35 His eares were opened, 
and the bonde of his ,tonge was lowsed. 2548 Hdall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Matt. xii. 71 Loused the knot of the question. 
c 1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 9 The knot (is} harder 
to louse, ^ for nether syde wantes sum reason. 17x3 Addlsos 
Cato II. i. 20 Other Prospects Have loos^ those Ties and 
bound him fast to C^ar. 2859 Tennyson Pivien 192 Then 
our bond Had best be loosed for ever. 

b. To milock or unpack (a chest, etc.) ; to un- 
pack (goods). Also with forth, out-, occas. absol. 
Chiefly .SV. 

Phr. (Sc.) t To loose the box ; to open one’s coffers, to pay 
up. fTV loost one's poke, pack', to open one’s budget, to 
‘out with it’, 

23.. Gavj, d* Gr. Kni. 2376 He ka3t to be & I*® 
kest lawsez. 2545 Ascham Toxopk. (Arb.) 108 Lelte '*8 
retume agayne vnto our matter, and those thynges wbyche 
you haue packed vp, in so shorte a roume, we vyll Iowm 
them forihe. 1583 Leg. Bj. St. Andreis 228 in Satir. 
Poems Reform.tdy, He pat him off with mowis and mockh, 
And bad no will to louse the boxe. 2725 Ramsay CeniU 
Sheph. ir. i. But loose your poke; be ’t true or fause lets 
hear. 2785 Burns Jolty Beggars ReciL vili, The jovial 
ihrang The poet did request, To lowse his pack, an’ wale a 
sang. 2855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., To Lowse out, to untie, 
to unloose or unpack goods. 

•f* c. To unjoin or unclasp (hands). Obs. 

2548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Matrimony, Then shall 
they..fooce theyr handes. 1566 C/dtd-Marriages bgThen 

tbe[y] losid handes. 2588 Shaks. Tit. A. ii. iii. 243 - 

d. To detach, castToose, let go : chiefly Naut. 
f Also with forth, f To loose out (a knife) : to 
unsheathe it. fAlso, to remove (an article of 
clothing) from the body. 

2382 Wyclif Exod. iii. 5 Lowse thow thi shoyng fro tbt 
feyL c 1400 Destr. Troy 2806 Paris . . and his pure brother 
..Lauset loupis fro thele; lachyn in Ancres[L. 
ueftnibus, subduciis anchoris). c 2400 Melayne zefn The 
arazene . . lawses out a-knyfe full righte. <ri47oHENRV 
lP<2//<ife vii. 2160 Bownd on the trest in a creddill losit,lo 
lous the pyne quhen Wallace leit him witt. 2513 Douglas 
^Eneis 111. iv. zxoDo lows the rabandis, and Jat doun the 
sail. 1530 Palsgr. 625/2 Lowse your shoe and gyve hjin 
upon the heed withall. 2535 Coverdale Luke v. s Vpon 
thy worde I wil lowse forth the netL a 2578 LinoesaV 
(Pitscoitie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 324 The king . . past to 
his chamber and loussit his clalthis and maid him to his 
bede. 2632 Massinger City Madam i. ii, I will not Icwsc 
a hat To a hairs breadth, move your Bever, I'le move mine. 
1669 Sturmy Mariuefs Mag. i. 16 Therefore up a band 
and loose fore Topsail in the Top, that the Ships may sc« 
we will Sail. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v. Let fail, n 
the Main-Yard, or Fore-Yard be struck down, so that the 
Sails may be loosed before the Yard be hoised, then the 
Llariners do not say, Let fall the Sail, but Loose the Sail. 

. 2769 Falconer Diet, Marine (1780), To Loose, to unfurl or 
cast loose any sail, in order to be set, or dried, after rain^' 
weather. 2821 Shelley Boat on Serchio 88 The chain is 
loosed, the sails are spread. 2863 Geo. Eliot Romola l«i 
She loosed the boat from its moonngs. 28^ Smyth Sailors 
Word-Bk., To loose a rope, to cast it off, or let it go. 

e. .SV. To detach the team from (a plough, etc.). 
Also absol. 

0x480 HenrysoN Mor, Fab. 2253 in Anglia IX. 47* *^^ 1 ® 
oxin waxit mair reulie at the last, Syne efter lhay lousit (ctc.l. 
<1x568 Wyfe of Auchtermuchty ii. in Bannatyne 
(1873) 342 He lowsit the pluche at the landis end. 
xiu. 345 She lowisit the plwcb and syne come bame. * 79 / 
J. LEARMONTP<?r/Hr 56 TwR lads . . War gacn atpicugh their 
forenoon yokin : At length baith tir’d wr beat o_nooo, They 
loos'd an on the lee lay down. 2^3 Crockett 
Minister zzj Heu’as oot a’ nicht, an’ ifiavna seen him since 
he lo2vsed. 

f £ To can’c (a pheasant). Ohs. 



. LOOSE. 


LOOSELY, 


c xgoo For io serve a Lord in Bahees Bk, (1868) 39s To ' 
lose or unlase a fesaunt. 

'fg. inir, for rejl. To come unfastened. Obs. 
1760-7* H. Brooke Fool of^ Qttal, (1809) IV. 84 The 
picture. .suddenly looses from its ribband. 

3. to-* ^ boose the anchor', to weigh anchor. 
Also, to loose one's hark, Obs. 

CX450 St. Cnthhert (Surtees) 675 pe man went and loused 
J>e ankir. isSS Eden Decades (Aro.) 69 They lowsed theyr 
ankers and departed from Guadalupea. 1567 Turberv. 
Ovid's Epist. Q ij b, Auale and lose thy Barcke, take seas. 
1596 Dalrymplc tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. x. 307 The frenche 
shipis beginis to lous thair anker, and stryk sail at Bristoo. 
b. Hence To weigh anchor. occa5,\v\X\\np. 
1526 Tindale Acts xxvii. 2 We enlred into a shippe of 
Adramicium, and lowsed from lond. 1587 Fleming Contn. 
Holinshed III. 975/1 The baron de la Gard. .leused from 
l 3 eepe with twelue galHes. 1594 Marlowe S: Nashe Dido 
IV. iti, To stay my Fleete from loosing forth the Bay. 1635 
Foxe & James Voy. N. /K (Hakluyt Soc.) 1 . 180 This noone 
he loost up for the shore. 1677 Lotui, Gaz. No. 1245/3 This 
morning the light Ships that were at Anchor in this 
Bay, loosed, and are sailed to the Northwards. *690 W. 
VI AVKE,^Idiovtat. Anglo-Lai. 277 Our ship loosed from the 
harbour. 1867 Smyth Sailor's If^orddfk.y Loosing Jar sea^ 
weighing the anchor, 

4. To shoot or let fly (an arrow) ; 'to let off (a 
gun). ? Obs, 

CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxiv. 112 Ga and louse 3one 
arowes. 1473 Warkw. Chron. (Camden) 8 The Kynge 
losyde his gonnys of ordynaunce uppone them. 1530 
Palsgr. 615/ 1 , 1 lowse, as a gonner lowseih a pece of ordon* 
aunce. xs8* N, Lichfield Castankedd's Dtscov. E, lud, 

I. Ivii. 120 As the Nayre loosed off his arrow. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen, Vj I. ii. 207 As many Arrowes loosed seuerall wayes 
Come to one marke. 1638 Junius Paint, Ancients 324 
Such archers., use., to loose their arrowes in a more comely 
manner. X814 Cary DoJtte^ Par. r, 722 That strong cord 
that never looses dart But at fair aim. x8i8 Shelley Rev. 
Islam X. xxvi. Like a shaft loosed by the bowman’s error, 
iransf. 1820 Shelley Vis. Sea 4 When lightning is loosed. 

b. absol, or intr. To shoot, let fly. Also said 
of the gun. 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 77 pe childe losed and 
schette. 1530 Palsgr. 6is/r, I thought full lytell he wolde 
have lowsed at me whan 1 sawe hym drawe his bowe. Ibid. 
6S1/2 Sehoweyondergonnereculethorevershelowse. js 4 S 
Asckam Toxoph. (Arb.) 161 Houlde and nocke trewlye, 
drawe and lowse equallye. a *548 Hall Chron.y Hen, VI f I 
56 b, A 1 the ,11, C. archers shot and losed at once, 1588 
Shaks. Tit.A,\v, iii. 58 {Hegiues t/iem t/ie Arrowes.)'i'oo 
it Boy, Marcus loose when I bid. 1603 B. Jonson Sejauus 
in. iii. Nor must he looke at what, or whom to strike, But 
loose at^all. 1889 Rider Haggard Allan's Wife 80 Reserv* 
ing their Are till the Zulus were packed like sheep in a 
kraal, they loosed into them whh the roers. 1893 Field 
25 Mar. 436/3 , 1 threw up my gun mechanically, but had no 
intention of loosing ’^at the poor thing. 1900 Daily News 
I Oct. 7/3 Paget’s artillerymen dashed forward, unlimbcred, 
and loosed on the foe. 

c. irans, {transf. and ^g,) To give vent to, 
emit ; to cause or allow to proceed from one, 

1508 Kennedy Flyling w. Dunbar 28 Ramowd rebald, 
thow fall doun att the roist, My laureat lettres at the and 
1 lowis. x6oo Shaks. A. V. L. ih. v. 103 Loose now and 
then A scattred smile, and that He Uue vpon. i6ox — Alls 
Well II. iii. 172 Both my reuenge and hate Loosing vpon 
thee. 1687 Evelyn Diary 19 Apr., His . . delicateness in 
extending and looseing a note with incomparable softnesse. 
18^7 Tennyson 11.407 And loose A flying charm 
of blushes o’er this cheek. 

fS. To weaken the adhesion or attachment ofj 
=Loosen zi. 3 ; to make unstable or insecure in 
position. Also inir. for pass. ' Now only arch, 
13.. E. E, Allit. pe rayn rueled doun..Gorde 

to gomorra {jat }fe grounde laused. 1375 Barbour Bruce 
vi. 253 A gret stane-.That ihrou the gret anciente Was 
lowsyt, reddy for to fall, c 1420 Chron. Vtlod. st. 11x7 pen 
sye he how his fedris weron lewesode ychone. 1523 Fitz- 
HERa Husb. § 126 With the wyndynge of the edderynges 
thou dost leuse thy stakes and therfore they must nedes be 
..hardened agayne. 2526 Pilgr. PerfO^ . deW. 1531) 254 
The hole frame of the ioyntes of his body dissolued and 
• losed. 1530 Palsgr. 615/1, 1 lowse a tree or herbe from the 
roote. Ibid.^ Se howe the heate hath made these hordes to 
lowse asonder. exsso Lloyd Treas. Health (?iS5o) H iij, 
A strbke or faul, wherby the ioyntes of the backe bone ar 
loused. x6ix Bible Ecclns. xxii. 16 As timbers girt and 
bound together in a building cannot be loosed with shaking. 
2864 Swinburne Atalanta 1062 The Arm land have they 
loosed and shaken. 

6 . To make loose or slack; to loosen, slacken, 
relax, make less tight ; f pass, (of nerves) to be un- 
strung. f To loose a bridle io : to indulge. Now 
arch. exc. in colloq. phr. To loose hold', to let go. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 314/1 Ixisyn, or slakyn, laxo^ relaxo, 
2530 Palsgr. 720/2, I lowse a ihynge that was to strayte 
tyed. 1577 B. Googe Heresback's Husb. (1586) 67 The olde 
Rosyars must haue the Earth loosed about them in Februarle, 
and the dead twlgges cutte of. 1581 ( 5 . Pettie tr. Cuaszo's 
Civ. Conv. (1586) It. X17 Our lyfe is like to instruments of 
Musicke, which sometime wresting vp the strings, and 
sometime by loosing them, become more melodious. 2596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. ti. 152 Occasione fn|ie 
to louse a brydle to al thair appetites. 016x4 Sir W. Mure 
Dido 4* ^tteas 1. 220 A prince imposed To let or loose their 
rains, « he commands. 2^7 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv, 586 
The sHppVy God will try to loose his hold. 1737 Whiston 
Josephus, Hist. vi. viii. § 4 Their nerves were so terribly 
l<Msed.,they could not flee away. x86^ Lichtfoot 
tians (1874) 118/2 Sin and law loose their hold at the same 
time. x8^ Browning Ring <5- Bk, v. 822 He bid them 
l(»se grasp. 1875 W. S. Hauvard Love agst. World 18 
lx>ose your hold of the lady’s bridle cried Walter. 1901 
^Iethuen Peace or War S. Africa vii. 158 He wU know 
when to loose and when to tighten the rein. 
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f b. iransf. To relax or loosen (the bowels). 
Also absol. Obs, 

^ C140Q Lojifmnds Cirurg. 52 pou n)aist..lose pe wombe 
if bat he be costif. T528 Paynel Saleme's Regim. (1541) 77 
The brothe of coole wortes..Ieuseth the bealy. ibid. 87 
Blacke pepper ihroughe the heate and drynes therof, leuseth 
quickely. 1533 Elyot C/rf L 11. vii. (1541) 20 b, Soure 
grapes are colde, and do also lowse, but they are harde of 
dygesiyon. 1612 Woodall Wks. (1653) 187 It 

is dangerous to loose the belly upon a former loosenesse. 
1652 WiTTiE Pri/urose's Pop. Err. 1. 58 If their bellies be 
but abundantly loosed. 

■ 1 7. [Cf. L. solvere^ To break up, dissolve, do 
away with.- Chiefly Obs. 

2340 Hampole Pr. CoHsc. 2792 pe dede. .louses alle thyng 
And of ilk mans lif mas endyng- 2387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VII. 149 Whos chirche dissolved and lowsed boru3 
longe rotnes he reparailde. 2435 Misyn Fire cf Love 11. 

ix. ^ 91 pat frenschyp pat is kyndely sal not be lausyd. 2526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 15 It dissolueth and loseth 
all vowes. 2530 Palsgr. 688/1 , 1 resolve, I lose thynges, or 
melte them, or parte thynges asonder, yV resolue. 2819 Shel- 
ley Cenci i. ii. 23 By assuming vows no Pope will loose. 

f b. intr. To crumble away ; to dissolve, melt. 
c 137s Sc. Leg, Saints xlv. {Cristine') 234 Til pe fals ydol 
don can fal, & m poudre lousyt al smal. 2481 Caxton Myrr. 
ir. xxvii. 120 The moisture is in thayer assembled and 
amassed . . And the sonne causetb it to lose and to falle on 
therthe. 

t S, To break (faith) ; to violate (a peace). Obs. 

23.. Gavj. Gr. Knt. 1784 If3e..folden fayih to bat fre, 
festned so harde, pat yow lausen ne lyst. 2456 Sir G. Have 
La7o Arms (S, T. S.) 149 The man. .may nocht lous his 
faith. 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 309 By reason whereof the 
peace betwene them agreed might be iosed or broken. 

i* 9. To 'solve, explain. Obs, 

2596 Spenser P. Q. v. xi. 25 He had red her Riddle, which 
no wight Could ever loose but suffred deadly doole. 2660 
R. Coke Justice Vind., Arts Set. i This doubt is after- 
wards loosed by Aristotle himself. 

10. To redeem, release or obtain by payment ; to 
pay for. Sc, Hence perh, Coverdale’s use : + To 
buy ipbs.'). 

1473 Ld. Trens. Acc. Scott. (1877) I. 48 Item to Dauid 
Quhytehede and Thome of Stanly. .for Doctor Andres dis- 
pensacione lousyt be thaim in Bruges xvj//. 1500 /bid. 
(1900) II. 98 Item, ..to Jacob lutar to lows his lute that lay 
in wed xxxijr. /bid. (1901) III. 127 To .Alexander 

Kers to lous the Kiogis stope quhilk wes lane quhen he wes 
Abbot of Unreson vj/t xiijr. inirfl 2535 Coverdalb Jer. 

x. vxii. 25 That I shall loose a pece of Jonde vnio my self. 
1824 Scott St, Ronan's ii. As for the letters at the post- 
mistress’s— they may bide in her shop-window— till Beltane, 
or I louse them. 2825-^ Jamieson, To Louse.., to pay 
for ; as, ‘ Gie me siller to louse my coals at the hill ’, 

t b. Sc, To free (an estate) from incumbrance. 
249^ Acta Dom, Cone. (1839) 361/2 Or the landis ivar 
lowslt, quhilkls are now lowsit. 

11. Sc. Law. To withdraw (an arrestment). 

2522 Extracts Aherd. Reg. (1844) I. 100 The arrest laid 

one the gudes aboune writm be Fatrlk Le.slie. . . And the 
said Patrik oflerit the said gudls,and the rest maid tharone 
to be loussic, inconcinenc char flndand souerty [etc.]. 2544 
/bid. I. 20s The said day, Thomas Menzeis, provest of 
Aberdene . . hes lowsit the arrestment made vpoun ane 
scheip, and certane lymmer being thairin, periening to 
Robert Patersoune and vtheris. x6<w Skene Reg, Maj. 
73 b, The moucable gude.s of the defender, sould be first 
attached, and arreisted, vnlill he finde securilie be pledges, 
to compeir and answere to the complainer; and then the 
arreistment sould be lowsed. 2681 Visct. Stair /ustit. 
Law Scot. lu. i. (2693) 373 When he whose Goods or Sums 
are arrested, findeth Caution,and thereby louseth the Arrest- 
ment. a 1768 Erskine /nstit, iil vi. § 12 (1773) I. 509, 

12. pass, and hitr. To finish working ; (of a 
school, factory, etc.) to close, disperse, ‘ break up L 
dial. 

<zx8x3 Wilson hfaggie Weir (E). D, D.), Ploughman 
chields lous’d frae their w'ark. 1829 Hocc Sheph, Cal. I. vi. 
131 He wad hear it (a songj every day when the school 
looses. i8sx Greenwell Cc^-trade Terms Nortkumb. ^ 
Durk. 35 Loose (‘ Lowse 7 ! — Finish working ! 1893 Snow- 
den Tales Yorksh. Wolds no One Sunday afternoon just 
as the chapel had ‘ loosed *. 

Xioose, obs. form or variant of Lose, Loss. 
3^oosed (l«st), ppl, a, [f. Loose v, + -ed^.] 
In senses of the vb. 

2580 Sidney Ps, xxii. viii. Whose loosed bones quite out of 
foynt be wried. i66s Lovell Hist. Anitn. A/in, Inlrod. b> 
Tne eares are moveable.. ; in horses, and labouring beasts, 
they shew their spirits, being roicant in the fearfull, .. and 
loosed in the sick. 1887 G. Meredith Ballads ^ P, 150 He 
rose like the loosed fountain’s utmost leap. 

Xoose end. 

1. An extremity of a string or the like left hang- 
ing loose ; Jig, of something left disconnected, un- 
decided or unguarded, Chiefly^/. 

1546 Heywood Prov. (1867) 37 Some loose or od ende will 
come man. 2577 Harrison Englattd 11. v. (1877) i. iio The 
cleargie men. .are beloued eenerallic.. except peraduenlure 
of some hungrie wombes, that couet to plucke & snatch at 
the loose ends of their best commodities ; with whom it is., a 
common guLse, when a man is to he preferred loan eccle- 
sia&licall Uuing, what part thereof he will first forgo and 
part with to their vsc. x 863 Bain Afenf. ^ Alor. Set. 6 
A completed connexion between the extremities of the body 
and the cells of the grey matter, or else betw’een one cell 
and another of the central lump; there are no loose ends. 
2897 Boston (Ma.ss.) Jrnl. t Jan. 4/5 No loose ends of con- 
troversy along these lines will be left to be taken up by the 
new Administration. 

2.. Phr. At {flfter^ on) a loose end', not regularly 
occapiedf havingno settled employment ; aotkaow- 


ing what to be at. Also {to leave a matter) at 'a 
'loose' end', unsettled, colloq.^ orig, dial, (cf. loose 
hand, Loosed. 9). 

2851 Mayhew Lend. Labour {1864^ II. 55 One informant 
told me that the bird-catchers,.. when young, ..were those 
who ‘liked to be after a loose end', first catching their 
birds, as a sort of sporting business, and then sometimes 
selling them in the streets. 2856 P. Thompson Hist. Boston 
9i4 ‘ He’s on a loose end without employment. xB6o Geo. 
Eliot Mill on PI. vi. iv. III. 54 When I’ve left off carry- 
ing my pack, and am at a loose end. 2864 Fraser's Alag. 
LXIX. 412/1 Rut to stop short of that is to leave the whole 
matter at a loose end. 2870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. Ill, 228 
On the Saturday evening he, like Bob, wasat the Movvseend 
but he had full employment. 1889 Mallock In Enchanted 
/si, 262 Excepting myself he was the only stranger in 
Cyprus who was thus at a loose end, as it were, and not on 
some professional duty, 

, S. (See quots.) 

1865 Bower Slate Quarries 17 A * loose end *, as quarrj’- 
men call it, should always be selected for carrj’ing on opera- 
tions on the top rock. 2881 Raymond AliningGloss , Loose- 
mid, a gangway in long-wall working, driven so that one 
side is solid ground while the other opens upon old workings. 
2883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Alining, Loose End, the limit of 
a stall next to the goaf, or where the adjoining stall is in 
advance. 


loosely (kt'slt), adv. Forms: 4 loselyoke, 
lousely, 4-5 loseliohe, 5 losly, 5-6 losely, 6 
lowslie, lo-WBel(e)y, lously, loooely, loos(^lye, 
7 loosly, 6- loosely, [f. Loose a. + -ly In 
a loose manner, 

1. Not tightly, slackly ; without tightness, close- 
ness, ngidity, or cohesion. Alsoy?^. 

C1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 82 Bynde it [a ligature] losely 
at )>e mouk of)>e wounde. Ibid. 146 pe seuenpe is bounde 
loseliche to pe first spondile. c 2^0 Hylton Scala Perf. 
(W. de W. 1494) I. xii. The more pat this desjTe is ihe 
faster is lesu knytte to the soule ; 'i'he lesse that this desyre 
is pe loslyer js he knytte, 2583 Stubbes Anal. Abus. 11. 
(1882) 37 It is a worlde to see how lowsely they shall be 
sowed, .. euerie stitch an inch or two from another. 2597 
A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 26 b/2 It fasteneth the 
gummes vnto the teethe, when as they hange loosejj'e ther- 
on. 1667 Milton P, L. vii. 425 Part loosly wing the Re- 
gion, part more wise In common, rang’d in figure wedge 
thir way. i8ix Latham Facts cone. Diabetes 87 Matters 
capable of such fermentation . . have their sugar so weakly 
and loosely oxj’genated as to be again readily evolved by 
the secretory action of the kidneys 1842 Bischoff Woollen 
Manuf. II. 64 Articles of wool which were so loosely manu- 
factured, that they could be easily converted again Jnto 
wool, i860 B. JowETT in Ess. Cf Rev. 389 In modern limes 
..all languages sit loosely on thought. 2878 Browm.vc 
La Saistaz 81 Not so loosely thoughts were linked, Six 
weeks since. 

2. Wilhoutcare, strictness, orrigourj notstrictly; 
carelessly, negligently, laxly. Said esp. of thought 
or its expression. 

2377 Lancl. P. pi, B. xii. 213 For he is in ):« lowe.st of 
heuene . . And we! loselyche lolleth pere by pe lawe of holy- 
cherche, 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 163 But Emme 
louselyi-kept [L lizxinscustedi/a'},-\vrcotuntopeblsshopph 
of Engelond. 1566 Drant Horace's Sat. 11. i. Evij b, Some 
thynke my satyres too to tarte to kepe no constant lawe, And 
some have thought it lously pende. 1638 R. Baker tr. Bal- 
zac's Lett. (vol. III.) 6 Though you write nothing loosly, yet 
you write nothing with sireyning. 2647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. l. § 106 The. .revenue had been very loosely managed. 
X7p3 Bcddoes in Obseri>. Nature Demonstr. Evid. 133 , 1 have 
already loosely observed, that their system supposes (etc.]. 
2824 Scott Fam. Lett. 14 Nov. (1894) II. xx. 222 All men talk 
loosely in their ordinary conversation. 1838 Prescott Ferd, 
«5- /j. (1846) I, Introd. 19 The laws were often loosely ad- 
ministered by incompetent judges. 2885 Leeds Alercury 
31 Jan. 6/5 I'he ideas thus loosely expressed. iB^Allbuti's 
Syst. A/ed. VII. 448 In this country the word * stammering ' 
is used loosely for all forms of speech defect 

3. Without moral strictness ; immorally. 

2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Afatt. xi. 20-24 Ve be not 
geuen to riot and excesse so openly and loosly. _ 1605 Cam- 
den Rem., Wise Sp. 188 In this age when a Bishop living 
loosely was charged ibat bis conversation was not according 
to the Apostles lives, he (clc.]. 1699 Dryden in Four C. 
Eng. Lett. 140 Licence which Mrs. Behn allow’d herself, 
of writing loosely, and giving., some scandal! to the mo- 
desty of her sex. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvli. IV. 36 
He was . . a far more dangerous enemy of the Church than 
. . if he had . . lived as loosely as Wilmot. 

4. Without being confined or restrained. Now 
rare. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. i. xi. 51 Her golden locks for hast 
were loosely shed About her eares. ci6st Chapman /Had 
XXI. 437 loues wife could put on no such raines, But spake 
thus loosly. 1633 P. Fletcher Poet. Afisc. 75 Or as the 
hairs which deck their wanton head^ Which loosely fly, 
and play with ever>’ winde. 1635-56 Cowley Dazddeis ui. 
261 The wind admir’d, which her hair loosely bore. Why 
it grew stiff, and now ^^’6uld play no more. 1818 Shelley 
Rev. Islam x. xxv. Sheathed in resplendent^ ams, or 
loosely dight To luxury. 1892TENNYSON Akbar s Dream, 
And what are forms? Fair garments, plain or nen, ana 
fitting close Or flying looselicr. 

5. With free evacuation of the bowels. 

161* Dekker /fit he not goodWks. *^73 1 “;*, 

guilded pills, .slip so smoothly doune \ our bubicc ... .^ 

that all (vpon a sudden) Are loosely giuen. x ^ 

.^ysU AUd. III. 741 If the bo«-cls arc only opened once 
loosely he takes but one dose. ,, 

6. Comb, (with ppl. adpsl), as looscly-adhcrent, 

■branched «!th 

1746 L >Vacton O* Princ. II. xix. { 

flowing hnir. i8«. H. SrescEs 

foua't3uocd.""oTnnX/<>f loosCyadhcwo: coots 
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LOOSIITG, 


IiX>.OSEK: 

•Uke those of an onion. xBS; Molonev Forestry IK Afr, 290 
A loosely-branched tree. ,1899 Allbutt's Syst, Meci,\l\l, 
903 I Bacilli] occasionally in loosely packed bundles. 

Ijooseu (W7*s*n), v. Forms; 4 losne, lousen, 
loosne, 6 loozen, 7 losen, 9 dial, lo'tvsen, 4 , 7 - 
loosen, [f. Loose a, + -en 6 . ON. had losua intr., 
to become loose, from the wk. grade of the root.] 
To make loose or looser. 

1. traits. To set free or release from bonds or 
physical restraint. Ohs, exc. poet, (rare) and dial, 

138* Wyclif Fs. cxlv. 7 The Lord losncth the gj’uede. 
Ibid. ci. 21 That he sliulde.. loosen the sones of the slayne. 
1530 Palsgr. 766/2, I unbynde, I losen, je deslie, 1804 
CoupcR /W/o* h 88 The oussen, louseii’d frae the plough, 
Spread cure the grassy plain. 1887 Bowen Virg. AEneid 
n. 153 Lifting his hands now loosened from chains. 

b. iransf, and fig. Now only in the phrase to 
loosen (a person's) tongtie^ and in certain poetical or 
rhetorical uses (? after Shelley). 

. 1645 Milton Teirach. Wks. 1851 IV. 192 And therfore 
doth in this Law, what best agrees with his goodnes, loos- 
ning a sacred thing to peace and charity, rather then binding 
it to hatred and contention. Ibid. 222 And this their limit- 
ing that which God loosen’d and their loosning the sinnes 
that he limited, x^s Drvden Painting 

185 This is an admirable Rule; a Painter ought to have it 
perpetually present in his Mind and Memor)».. . It loosens his 
hands, and assists his understanding. x92| Shelley 
Unb. III. iii. 81 Thou breathe into the inani-folded shell, 
Loosening its mighty music. 1850 Tennyson In Mem, 
xlviii. J4 But [Sorrow] rather loosens from the Bp Short 
swallow-flights of song. 1869 Trollope He knexo xliv. (1878) 
246 By degrees her tongue was loosened. 2893 E. H. Bar- 
ker il'and. S. IFafers 222 The fragrance of the valley was 
loosened. 1895 Zakgwill Master 1. x. 110 The action 
seemed to loosen his tongue. 

2. To undo, unfasten (bonds, a knot, or the like). 
Now usually : To render looser or less tight, to 
relax, slacken. 

1382 Wvclif Isa. XX. 2 Go, and loosne the sac fro tht 
leendis.^ x6xx Bible Judith ix. 2 Who loosened the girdle 
of a maide to defile her. 1686 tr, Chardiii's Trav, Persia, 
384 The Grooms .. walk the Horses, then they cloath them 
and loosen their Girts. 1806 Surr Winter i« Lend. III. 
54 The manacles were loosened from myhands. 2820 Keats 
5 */. Agnes xxvi, She . . Loosens her fragrant boddice, 2884 
Lavj Times 3 May 1(2 A Government not accustomed to 
loosen their ^urse strings. 2809 Allbuils Syst. Med, VII. 
25S On loosening the ligatures the rabbit often gave a .sudden 
jump forward. 2002 A. E. W. Mason Four Feathers xv. 
142 That access ot panic which had loosened his joints when 
first he saw the low brown walls of the town. 

Jig. xZjs R. Ellis tr, Catullus Ixiv. 367 Neptune's bonds 
of stone from Pardan city to loosen. 

3. To weaken the adhesion or attachment of; to 
unfix, detach. 

2667 Milton P. L, vi. 643 From thir foundations loosning 
to and fro They pluckt the seated Hills. x68o Moxon 
Mech, Exerc, 232 The manner of loosning all the other 
inward Spheres is as the Former. Ibid,, Loosen it out of 
the Wax. 2726 Lcoxi tr. Alberti's Archit, I. 72/2 The 
water.. routs up the bottom, and. .carries away every thing 
that it can loosen. 2855 Macaulay Hist, Eng, xiu. III. 326 
A wall which time and weather had so loosened that it 
shook in every storm. 28^9 N. Smyth Old Faiths in New 
Light ii. (1882) 45 The ivy creeping up the wall of the 
church does not loosen its ancient stones. 2882 Ouioa 
Maremmn I. 28 Loosen the image from my hat. 

fb. Jig. To detach in affection, make a breach 
between. Obs, 

2605 Shaks. Learv, i. 19 (xst Qo. 2608), I had rather loose 
the battaile, then that sister should loosen him and race. 

c. slang. To loosen (a person's) hide ; to flog. 
2902 Daily Chron.-xi Apr. 9/2 He thought the only way 

to make them decent members of society was ‘ to loosen 
their hides’. 

d. intr. for rejl. or pass. To become loose. 

2677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 46 The square on the Spindle 

will be apt to loosen in the square of the WheeL 2680 Ibid. 
178 These Puppets stand the firmer, and are less subject to 
loosen. Ibid. 231 The Cube or Dy will loosen. 2726 Swift 
(7w///r/tfnv. ix, They have a kind of Tree, which at Forty 
Years old loosens in the Root. 2899 J. Hutchinson 
Surg, X. A whitlow formed, and the nail loosened and 
was shed in fragments. 2902 W. M. Ramsay in Contemp. 
Rtrv. Mar. 390 His old ideas had been slowly loosening 
and dissolving. 

4. trans. To make less coherent ; to separate the 
particles of, 

2697 pRYDEN Virg. Georg, ir. 488 With Iron Teeth of 
Rakes .. to move The crusted Earth, and loosen it above, 
2787 Winter Syst. Husb. 62 Manures plowed in, loosen 
and divide the soil, 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) II, 329 The workman then with his spade loosens 
the texture of the. .soil. 2860 Tyndai.l {7/nr, 1. xxvii. 202 
He struck the snow with his baton to loo«en it. 

Jig. <2x862 Buckle Chnliz. (1873) II. viii- 510 Society was 
loosened and seemed to be resolving itself into its elements. 

5. a. To relax, relieve the costiveness of, cause 
a free evacuation of (the bowels). 

2587 Golding De Momay viii. 95 Esculapius . . was es- 
teemed as a God for teaching . . to loozen the Belly. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 41 Fcare looseneth the Belly. 2676 Wise- 
man Surg. V. i. 352 Also use .. lenient Purgatives, to loosen 
the body. 2761 W. Lewis Mai, Med, (ed. a) t8i To loosen 
the belly; to promote perspiration, urine, .and the uterine 
urgaiioiis. 2822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 617 The 
owels [must] be loosened with some gentle aperient, 
b. To render (a cough) * looser*. 

2833 Cycl. Pract. Med. 1. 316/1 To loosen the cough., 
small doses of ipecacuanha or tartarized antimony are often 
most effectual. Allbuit's Syst'.'Med. V, 39 To mature, 
that is to loosen the [bronchial] catarrh. 


6 . To relax in point of severity of strictness. 

2798 Maltiius Popul, (2878) 20 The restraints to popula- 
tion are .. loosened. 2858 Buckle CMUs. (1873J II. viii. 
56B Even the Inquisition was. .made to loosen Us hold over 
Us victims. 2872 G. B. Cheever Lect. Pitgr, Progr. v. 252 
The strictness of his imprisonment had been loosened, 2873 
Holland A, Bonnie, vii, 219 Mr. Bird seemed to take^ a 
special pleasure in our society, and while loosening his claim 
on us as pupils hold us as associates and friends more 
closely. 2899 '1*. S. Baldock Cronnuell 291 The men neither 
straggled nor loosened their discipline. 

ILoosened (h7*s’nd), ppl, a. [f. Loosen v. + 
-ED i,] In senses of the vb. ; slackened, relaxed ; 
rendered loose or easily detachable; also dial* 
liberated from service. 

2680 Pryden Ovids F.p. vii. 9 While you, with loosen’d 
Sails, and Vows, prepare To seek a Land, that flies the 
Searchers Care. *697— IHrg. Georg, in. 307 He scours 
along the Field, with loosen’d Reins. 2755 J. G. Cooper 
Estimate 0/ Life iii. 64 In Dodsley Coll. Poems III. 224 
Pespair, that hellish fiend, proceeds From loosen’d thoughts, 
and impious deeds. 2798 Lanoor Gebxr 11, 136 His chaplets 
mingled with her loosened halr.^ 2822 Joanna Baillik Metr. 
Leg., Lord John xxix, But his loosen’d limbs shook fast. 
284s bins. S. C. Hall Wlnteboy xi. 92 Then will come the 
loosened soldier. 2855 Browning Trnnscendentalisxn 25 He 
..turned with loosened tongue to talk with him. 2B60 
Tyndall Glac. i. xxv. 1S5 'A’he loosened avalanches . . upon 
the mountain heads. 

IjOOSezier (^lri*s*nw). [f. as prec. + -er 

1. One who loosens or makes loose. 

2843 Browning Blot in 'Scutcheon ii. Wks. 2896 1. 343/x 
No loosener O' the lattice. 2852 R. A. Coffin tr. Liptort s 
Glories 0/ Mary (1868) 87 Loosener of my bonds, .listen to 
my prayers. 

2. Something which seiv'cs to loosen anything. 

2630 Bratiiwait En^. Gen/Iexn. (1641) 99 Immoderation 

is aloosener of the sinewes and a Icsscner of the .strength. 
2643 Caryl Sacr. Covt, 5 It is a loosner of affection. 2684 
tr. lionet's Merc.Compit. 1. 9 It is not good to use looseners, 
.as Apples, Prunes .. frequently. 2784 Jefferson Corn 
Wks, 1859 b 334 poiverful looseners of the bands 

of private friendship. 2872 R. Ellis tr. Ca/r/Z/wx ii. 23 The 
golden apple . . Late-won loosener of the wary girdle. 

Ijooseness (lri*snes). Forms: see Loose a. 
[f. Loose + -Nes 3.] The attribute of being loose. 
1. Freedom from restraint, attachment, rigid con- 
nexion, tightness, or density. //A, iransf,^ ^r\AJig, 
CX400 Lan/ranc's Cirutg. 64 F* enchesoun of cause 
coniuncte is compounned of he mouhis of h^ veynes and 
arteries,.. or ellls to greet febilnes or to greet losenes. 2562 
Turner 8 b, They are good for the lousnes and to 
muche sofTines of the pappes. 2587 Golding De Mornay 
xiii.223 After that maner therefore may we wade,.betweene 
Loocenesse and Bondage by leauing their mouings free. 
2607 Markham Cavat. 11. (1617) 92 Hold vp his he.ad, so as 
by no meanes he may . , win it to such a loosnesse from the 
riders hand, that [etc.). 2622 T. Williamson tr. Goulart's 
Wise Fieill. 34 Loosenesse of teeth. 1635-56 Cowxey 
Davide/s iii. 640 Not all that Saul could threaten or per- 
suade, In this close Knot the smallest Looseness made. 
2675 A. Browne ApA Art Litnning 20 The third thing 
Excellent in a Good Draught is Loosness, that is, that the 
Body be not made Stiff in any part, 2B89 J. M. Robertson 
Christ 6* Krishna xvii. 107 The looseness and flexibility 
of the materials of which the cumbrous mythology of the 
I Hindu epic poems is composed. 

' 2. Lack of strictness; laxity of principles or 

1 practice. 

I *585 Fetherstose tr. Calvin on Acts xviii, 17 This loose- 
nesse must bee imputed not so much to the sluggishnes of 
' the deputie os to the hatred of the Jewish religion., a 2639 
j W, Whatelev Prototypes i. xix. (1640) igi They know how 
I to tie others hard and leave themselves loose, through the 
i loosenesse of an evill conscience, a 2665 J. Goodwin Fitted 
' w. the Spirit (1867) 465 Any looseness or Uphiness of spirit. 

I 2723 WoDROw Corn (1843) III. 58 The Non-subscnbing 
! principle has a natural and necessary tendency to looseness 
I and the opening a door for error. 2855 N. Y. Express 
' Sept (Bartlett), The perfect looseness, with which books 
j not on the invoice were sold [at auction]. 2878 Lecky 
Eng, in i8//t C, II. vlu ago The greater looseness of their 
principles. 2891 Daily News 28 Oct. 2/3 It is confessed by 
members of the Stock Exchange that their methods of deal- 
ing sometimes encourage a certain amount of looseness, 
b. Lack of exactness or accuracy. 

2769 Burkc Late St. Art/. Wks. II, 70 The looseness and 
inaccuracy of the export entries. 2797 Godwin Enquirer i. 
vi. 42 Misunderstandings.. may be traced to. .looseness of 
expression. ^ 2849 Kuskin Sev. Lamps p. vij. The looseness 
of the drawing, .may perhaps diminish their credit. 2873 
M. Arnold Lit. «V Dogma (1876) 142 The incurable loose- 
ness with svhich the circumstances of what is called and 
thought a miracle arc related. 2885 Sib A. Wills in Law 
Times Rep. LIl. 518^1 Throughout the Act there is not the 
smallest indication of looseness of phraseology. • 

3. Moral laxity; licentiousness or lewdness in 
conduct, speech, or thought. 

2576 Wooi.ton Chr. Manual H vb. Nature hath mingled 
pleasure with thingesnecessarye. . .If pleasure come alone, it 
IS lousnesse. 2582 J. Bell Haddods Answ. Osor. 25 This 
chasticie may be seduced inprocesse of tyme to loosenesse. 
*599 R- Crompton Mansion Magnanimity N iv b, The said 
noble Earle . .knowing the loosenesse of soldiers . . caused the 
Ladies.. to be safely conveyed out of the Citie. 2693-4 
Wood Life 3 Mar., He told him that such a College in 
Oxford was a debauch’d college, that they were all given to 
loosne.ss. 2709 Felton Classics (1728) 26 The Looseness 
of his Thoughts, too immodest for chaste Ears to bear. 
2868 Milman St. Pauls 302 Looseness too often sinking 
Into obscenity. 2900 W. M. Sin'clair Unto Yon Young 
J\Ien X. 287 Scenes of luxury or looseness. 

4. Laxity (of the bowels), esp. as a morbid 
symptom ; diarrhcea; +an attack of diarrhoea. 

2586 T. Randolph in Ellis Ortg, Lett, Sen 11. III. 121 


He fell into a greate losenes of his bodye. 2600 ScxnEr 
Country Farfue\.x\.p^ For the loosencs of the belly s<k> 

make them meate ofthc husks ofbarllesteept in wine.' 

Boyle Use/. Exp. Nat. Philos, 11. v. xi. 232 If ruiubfe 
justly affirmed to be an excellent medicine in loosenesses. 
2702 J. Purcell CholUk (1714) 163 I'he Pains grew violent 
and a great Looseness succeeded. 2737 Bracken Farritn 
Impr. (1749) I. 217 In Piarrheea’s or Loosenesses, tyi 
Genii. Mag. XXv. s8 His looseness encrcased to a 
excess, which brought on much weakness. 2760 Gkay Let. 
Poems (1775) 283 A violent looseness carried him off. 

A llbutt's Syst. Med. \ 1. 242 A certain looseness of the bow eh 
..is a common symptom of the disease [i.e. of whoopiug. 
coujfh]!. 28^ P. Manson Trop. Diseases xvil 271 
preliminary loosness in such cases [of choleral is called tke 
‘j^emonitory diarrhoea*, 
lioosenger, variant of Losenceb Obs. 
Loosening (hi's’nii)), z/W. ji. [-ikgI.] The 
action of Loosen v. in various senses. 

2Ss>7 A, M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 26 b/2 Wthout 
hurtinge of the gummes, and looseningeof the same. 1615 
Hieron Wks. \. 654 Thus is death a loosening to the 
children of God. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 435 The Loosening 
of the Earth, which comforteth any Tree. 2860 Tv.ndau. 
Glac. II. xix. 333 Ice gives evidence of a loosening of its 
crj’stalline texture. 2876 Miss Braddon J. Haisaids 
Dan. 1. 35 A signal for the loosening of everyone tlse's 
tongue.^ 2883 R. W. Dixon Mono iii. v. 126 Like the 
lightening and the loosening of a cord. 

Loo’sening, ppl. a, [-ing 2.] That loosens, 

in various senses o! the vb. 

2665 Hooke Microgr. 23 The strange loosening nalareof 
a violent jarring motion. 269^ Salmon Balls Disfens. 
(iC99> 5^/1 Laxative or Loosening Tartar. 27^ J, S. Lt 
Vran's Observ. Surg, (i77i)Dict. Cc ij. Laxative, or Loosen- 
ing Medicines. 2802 Southey Thalaba ix. xlii, Thalaha 
Watches her snowy fingers. .Unwind the loosening chaitu 
2886 C. Scott SheeP-Farming 25 They are fed upon roots 
..which exert a loosening eflect on the teeth. 

Xiooser (Iri’soi). [f. I-oose v. + -erI.] One 
who or something which looses. 

2528 Paynel Salerne's Regim. (1541) 82 b, Mu.starde sede 
is a great letiser, consumer, and denser of flcumalicke 
humidities. 2502 V^sezwKLi.Sp, Dict.,Soltador,o.\vi'<Si 
an expounder of drems or ridles. 2872 R, Ellis tr. CatuUni 
Ixvii. a6 A sturdier arm, that franker quality somewhtrt, 
I.ooser of youth's fast-bound girdle. 28S2 Nares Seaman- 
ship (ed. 6 ) 399 The sail Ioo5ers,.keep fast the. .booms. , 
loosestrife (l«-S|Straif). Also 6 lose-, 
lou 8 (e)strife, lostriffe, [f. LOOSE + Stbifej^; 
a misirnnsl. of late L. lysitnachia, also -machimi 
a. Gr. Auiri/idxiop, f» the personal name Auffi/mxor 
Lysimachus, an application of the adj. hvaifiaxoi 
‘loosing* (i.e. ending) strife, f. Aiw-, combining 
stem of Adriv to loose + strife. 

The form *Avo’»m«x‘'“ (found only in Pliny’s Latin trans- 
literation) would be correct Gr, for ‘the action of losing 
strife’. The misinterpretation of the word i.s ancient; 
Pliny, though stating that the plant was discovered by one 
Lysimachus, al.^o says that oxen that are made to eat it are 
rendered more willing to draw together. Ancient writers 
mention two kinds of lysimachia, the purple and the yellow* 
the descriptions of which agree with the two p’anls referred 
to in X below. Modem botanists have appropriate Ljsi* 
vtachia as a generic name to the * yellow loosestrife ’.] 

1. The name for two common herbaceous plpls 
resembling each other closely in growth (upright 
and tall) andhabitat(margins ofditches andstreams). 

a. Lysimachia vulgaris (N.O, Tritnulaced)) 
flowering in July, and bearing racemes of goldeU' 
yellow flowers; called spec. Golden or Yellow 
Loosestrife. Also a book-name for the genus, . 

2548 Turner Names of Herbes (1881) 50 Some cal it 
Lycimnehiam luteam..\\ may be called in englisbe yealow 
Lousstryfe orherbe Wylowe. Herbal 11. 44 It may be 

well called after the etimologi of the worde and also of 
vertue that it hath lous strife. 2578 Lyte Dodoens 1. li. 75 
The yellow Lysimachus or golden Lome stryfe. 2640 
Parkinson Theair. Bot. 543 Common yellow Loosestrife or 
Willow herbe. 1862 Mi.ss Pratt Flenven PL IV. 236 Great 
Yellow Loosestrife. .. Its l.irge yellow panicle has leaves 
growing among the blo.ssoms. 

b, Lylhrtnn Salicaria (N.O. Z^’//^rfl//<'e),bloom- 
ing in summer months, with a beautiful showy 
spike of purplish-red flowers; called j///. Red, 
Purple, or Spiked Loosestrife. Also a book-name 
for the genus. 

2548 Turner Names of Herbes (i 85 i) 50 Lydmachlapvf’ 
Purea.. mzy be called in englbhe red loosstryfe, or purple 
Josestrjffe. 2567 Maplet Gr. Forest 51 Other will haue it 
called Lostriffe or Herbe.Willow. It beareth a red flower. 
*®33 Johnson Gerarde's Herbal 11. cxxix. 478 This lebcr 
purple Loose-strife of Clusius. 2785 Martyn Rousseaus 
Bot. XX. (1794) 278 Purple Loosestrife is a Ijandsome plant. 
2838 Mary Howitt Pheasant i, The loose-strife’s purple 
spear. 2866 M. Arnold Thyrsis xiii, When through the 
Wytham fiats, Red loosestrife and blond meadow-sweet 
among, ..We tracked the shy Thames shore. 2889 P. H* 
Emerson Eng, Idyls 83 Their sea-boots crushed the purple 
loosestrife into the ground. 

2. Applied (as a book-name) with qualifications 
to plants of other genera (see quols.). 

2^ J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 317 Podded Loo«e-slrife, 
Epilohiunt. Ibid., Yellow Virginian Loose-strife, Caura. 
2787 tr. Linnxus' Fam. Plants 1. 254 Caura, Virginian 
Loosestrife. x866 Treas. Bot. 695/1 False Loosestrife, Arm* 
wigia. Svvamp-L., Deocodon. West Indian L, Jussixa. 

sujfruticosa. 

3jOOsiiig (l«'siq), vbl. sb. [f. Loose v. + 
-ing 1.] The action of the vb. Loose. 
fl. Letting go; setting free, release. Obs. ot arch. 



LOOSING, 
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LOP, 


x^jtS SrRT.GREvin 43 Defttdy KcePet^s Rep^ 587 Ye mon 
shulde cum agayn on Tiseday to tel ye way of yair laws- 
yng. 1504 Con*, (Camden) 186 The letter that come 

from Willjam EUson, the which 1 bad mynd in for loyssing 
of Edmund Ward, for I have gotten him forth bythewaycs 
of William Ellyson. 1591 Percivali. Sp. Diet., Soltura, 
loosing, deliuenng, soUitio, dimissio. 

+ 2. The making or rendering loose in a socket 
or the like ; the untying (of a knot). Ods. 

' X48a Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 38 Some were also rasyd 
with fyry naylys vnio the bonys and to the lowsing of her 
ioyntys. 1576 Fleming Panopt. Epist, 249 Rather then 
I wil tarrie the loosing of them [rc, knottes}, I wil cutt them 
in sunder. 1599 Life Sir T. More in Wordsw. Ecci. Bio^, 
(1853) 11 . 90 The old man’s puree was made fast to his 
girdle, which the thief spying gave it the looseing. 

3. A setting free, absolving, or discharging (from 
guilt, sentence, or obligation) ; remission of a sin or 
penance. 

c Folks Caiech. (MS. T.) 345 At thair bother assent 

for to lyve samen Withouten ony lousyng to thair life lastes. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de \V. 1531)226 This power of bynd- 
yng & losynge of synne, is deriuyed from y^ apostles to y* 
mynysters of Christes chirche. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 
505 What is the remission (of sinsl itself, or the loosing of 
that obligation? x686 ). Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. 462 
The Pardon or Remission of Sins.. consists in the loosing 
of sinful Men from that Obl^ation to eternal Punishment. 
1871 Sprott Sc. Liturgies jas. VI (1901) Notes 151 This 
has always been.re^rded as a notable example of binding 
and loosing by the minister. 

1 4. The action of weighing anchor or setting 
free the moorings of a ship ; getting under weigh, 

1632 Lithgow Trav. ii. 54 Vpon the second day after our 
loosing from CHssa, we arriued at Ragusa. 

1 5. The action of letting-go the drawn string 
of a bow. Obs. 

c 1400 Laud Troy-hk. 7797 (He) drew an Arwe vp to 
the vale; And as he was In his losyng, Diomedes,.to 
him rode, Ar euere arwe fro him glode. 1545 Ascham 
Toxoph. (Arb.) 107 What handlyng is proper to the Instru- 
menics? Standynge, nockyng, drawyng, noldyng, lowsing, 
wherby cominetn fayre shotynge. x6ia Selden in Dray- 
ton's Poly-olb. xvii. Notes 268 His death by an infortunate 
loosing at a deer out of one Walter Tirrel’s hand. 

6 . A sum of money paid on the completion of a 
contract or obligation. 

1889 W. Marcroft Upsff Damns xa On my coming to be 
21 years of age there must be a loosing paid of one guinea. 

7. Sc. Law. A release. 

X49S Rolls of Parli. VI. 481/3 If ther shall fortune a 
resonable consideracion or consideracions to be upon the 
making of the said Leasses, for lossyng of the same. 1564- 
[6$) Reg, Privy Council Scot. I. 317 Providing alwayis that 
the lowsing of the said arreistment . . sail na wyise be hurt- 
ful. 1798 Monthly Mag. VI, 176 (Scots Law Phrases) .A 
Loosing of Arrestment, a Writ to discharge such attach- 
ment, which issues of course on the debtor giving security 
for paymient of the debt. 

8 . Comb.\ loosing-plac© .SV, [cf. Lossino], a 

place for unloading vessels (? ; loosing-time, 

the time of release from work {diaf). 

xBos Forsyth Beauties ScoiL IIL3S The bottom or tail.. of 
this bank.. as a loosing place, experienced mariners prefer 
to any other harbour in the frith. 1824 Scott St, Ration’s 
XV, Looking at their watches .. lest they should work for 
their master half an instant after loosing-time. 

Loo'Singf ppl, a. [f. Loose v. + -ing 2.] Re- 
laxing; laxative. 

1665 Sir J. Lauder (Fountainh.) yml. (S. H. S.) 43 In 
my experience I fand it very loosing, for before 1 was weill 
accoustened wt it, If 1 chanced to sup any lyme any quantity 
of the pottage, I was sure of 2 or 3 stools afternoon wt it. 

IiOOBing*, obs, form of Lozenge.. 
LoosisllClK*siJ),a. [f. Loose (T. + - 1 SH.] Some- 
what loose. 

z824-^ Landor Ituag. Couv. Wks. 1846 1 . 46 A looslsh man 
and slippery in foul proclivities.^ x8^ G. J. Cayley Las 
Alforjas II. 202 Eruptive hills with loosish sandy slopes. 

Iioosome, Sc. form of Lovesome. 

ZiOot (Ifit), 5b^■ Also 7 lute. A name applied 
in the Cheshire and Staffordshire salt-works to the 
ladle used to remove the scum from the brine-pan. 

X669 W. Jackson in Phil. Trans. IV. 1063 This bloudy 
brine at the first boyling of the Pann, brings up a scumm, 
■which they are careful to take off ivjih a Skimmer, made 
with a woodden handle thrust through a long square of 
Wainscot-board, twice as bigg as a good square trencher ; 
this they call a Loot. x686 Plot Staffordsh. 94. x88o 
C. H. Poole Staffordsh. Gloss., Loot, a brine ladle. 

ZiOOt (lr7t), fn. Ilindl //?/, nccordlng to 
some scholars repr. Skr. Iblra, Idptra booty,' spoil, 
f. the root htp - rttp to break ; others refer it 
to Skr. lufit to rob.] Goods (esp. articles of con- 
siderable value) taken from an enemy, a captured 
city, etc. in time of war; also, in wider sense, 
something taken by force or wth violence ; booty, 
plunder, spoil ; now sometimes trausf., illicit , 
gains, ‘ pillage * (e. g. by a public servant). Also, 
the action or process of looting, 

(1788 Indian Vocab. (Y.), Loot, plunder, pillage.) 1839 
Blacktu. Mag, XLV. J04 He always found the talismanic 
gaihering-word Loot (plunder), a sufficient bond of union 
in any part of India. 1858-^ Russell Diary India 11860) 
ll.xvii. 340 Why, the race [of camp followers] is suckled on 
loot, fed on theft, sw.addled in plunder, and weaned on 
robbery.^ jB6o Hook Lii>es Alps. (1862) II. vii. 505 The 
hoises in the archbishop’s siables the murderers appro- 
pnaled as their own fee,— or, as we should now say, as loot. 

Btackro, Mag.C^W, 115/1 Public servants [inTurkey] 
have vied with one another in a system of universal loot. 


XiOOt XI. [f. Loot sb.^] a. irans. To 
plunder, sack (a city, building), b. To carry off 
as loot or booty, c. absoL 

a. 1845 W. H, Smith in Colburn*s United Service Mag. 
II. 20 He has attacked and looted several villages under 
our protection. x86t Greslcy Sophron ff N. 135 The sum- 
mer palace of the Emperor . . ha.s been . . unceremoniously 
looted. 1889 Jessopp Coming of Friars ii, 99 A gang of 
fellows .. seems to have looted the manors of Dunton and 
Mileham. 

b. 1847 Ld. Malmesbury in Mem. Eximinister (1884) I. 
192 Went to see Marshal Soult’s pictures which he looted 
in Spain. 1858 K.'yooNcZ)/<ir»'(i902) App. D. 328 My Sirdar- 
bearer who .. looted all my traps, i860 Dickens Uncomm. 
Trav. xiv, A place of temporary secuiity for the plunder 
‘looted’ by laundresses (fc. of Inns of Court chambers], 
1887 Daily Nesos 18 July 5/4 The dervishes are reported to 
be looting cattle and grain. 

C. 184a [implied in Looting vH. sb.y x8s9 Times 30 May 
20/4 He who ‘loots * is almost sure to make acquaintance 
with the ‘ haslinger*. 1878 R. Tayler in N. Amer. Rev. 
(^XXVI. 243 The gentle ‘Tigers' [soldiers] were looting 
right merrily, diving in and out of wagons with the activity 
of rabbits in a warren. 

Hence Iioo*ted//)/. a. 

1897 Daily News 24 Mar. 7/6 All the looted cattle and 
women were recaptured. 

XiOot, van Lote lotus, Loth ; obs. Sc. f. Lour, 
Loot, Sc. pa. t. of Let 21.1 
XiOotalilo (lw‘tab*l), a. rare"^^. [f. Loot v. 
•b -able.] That may be looted or taken as loot. 
1885 Ch. Times 30 Jan. 75/3 The amount of lootable in- 
come would be a very different matter. 

Lootah : see LorA(H. 

Loote, obs. form of Lot, Lota(h. 

Looter (1/7‘toi). [f. Loot v. + -er L] One who 
loots. 

1858-9 Russell Diary India (i860) II. xvii. 340 Those 
insatiable ‘looters’ — men, women, and children, all are at 
it. 1872 Daily News 19 Aug., Those begging gentlemen 
who march at the tail of political parties like the looters 
behind armies. 

Looth(e, loop, obs. forms of Loath a. 

II IiOOtie (I«*ti). Anglo-Ind. Also 8 louchee, 

9 lutee. [Hindi lute, f. lut Loot jA 2] In pi. 
A term applied, in India, to a body of native ir- 
regulars whose chief object in warfare was plunder. 
In wider sense, a band of marauders or robbers. 
Also rarely in sing.., one of such a band or gang. 
Hence liootle-wallali [Hindi lutUvdld : see 
Wallah], a member of a gang of looties. 

*757 Orme Hist. Milii. Trans. (1778) II. vii. 129 A body 
of their Louchees, or plunderers, who are armed with clubs 
, .attacked the houses of the natives. 1782 I. Munro Narr, 
Mil. (J/rra/. 002/(1789) 295 Even the rascally 

Lootywallahs, or Misorian hussars . . now pressed upon our 
flank-s and rear. 2791 Gentl. Mag. LXI. 77/1 These irregu- ' 
lars of the enemy [in the East Indies], distinguished by the 
name of Looties, continued their depredations. z8oo T. T. 
Robarts Indian Gloss., Looiywalla, see Looties. 2802 C. 
James Milit* Diet., Lootywallmo, Ind., a term of the same 
import as lAiotles. 2^7 Scott Snrg. Dau. xii, I will find 
the dagger of a Lootie which shall reach thee, werl thou 
sheltered under the folds of the Nawaub’s garment. 2876 
Grant Hist. India I. Iv. exqft. 1884 'W. L. Whipflc in 
Bib. Soc. Rec. Sept. 231 (Slant.) A noted lutee, or rogue. 

, Looting (U/ tig), vbl. sb. [f. Loot v. + -ikg L] 
The action of the vb. Loot. Also attrib. 

2842 Ld. Ellenborougr Let. 27 May In Indian Administr. 
(1874) 194 The plunderers are beaten whenever they are 
caught, but there is a good deal of burning and * looting ’ as 
they call it. 1859 M, Thomson Storv Caivnpore iii. 48 For 
downright looting commend me to tne hirsute Sikh. 2662 
L. Oliphant Earl Elgin’s Mission China 1 . 135 , 1 observed, 
in the suburb large looting parties, composed of Chinese 
blackguards, ran.nacking the houses. 

t LooVCf love. Obs. rare. [repr. OE. Uf : see 
Lave Relict, widow. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII, 75 Henry. . jaf hym to 
wyf Constauns contas of Bretayne, ^ loove [v.r. wydowe, 

L. rrAV/aw] of his sonc Gaufred. Ibid, Constans, Gef- 
fray his love (r/.n loove, L. re/icta]. Churc/nv. Acc. 
St. Dunsiaus. Canterb. in Kentish Gloss, s. y. Love, Item 
Piiyde for the buryng of Ellerj'gge’s loue . . iiy*. 2524 MS. 
Acc. St. Johns llosp.,Canterb., Rec. off Pelt’s loove wyih 
owl west gaat ijd. 1557 l^ill Jno Shoo, Item 1 give to 
Counstables love xx'* to Steres love xx^, 

Loover, obs. form of Louvre. 

Looves, -ys, obs. pi. of Loaf 
Loovesiun, obs. form of Lovesome. 

• Loo-warm, variant of Lew-warm. 

Loowe, obs. form of Loav. 

Looz, variant of Lose s 6. Obs.^ praise. 
tLop Opp)> sb.^ Obs. "Foims: 2 , 5 loppe, 

7 - lop. [OE. loppe wk. fern., of obscure origin. 
Cf. Lob A spider. 

c88S K. Alfred Boeth, xvL § 2 je furhum J>eos lytle 
loppe hine [rr. man] hwilum deadne 7;edeh. c 1000 i^LFRic 
Gloss, in Wr.-W&lcker \z\fvj Loppe, fleonde nzeddre, vet 
attorcoppe. e 1391 Chaucer Astral. 1. 1 3 Shapen in manere 
of a net or of a webbe of a loppe. Ibid. § 19 From this 
senyth . . ther come a manerfcrokede strikes like to the clawes 
of a loppe. C2400 Ragman Roll 72 in Hazliit E. P, P. 

I. 72 Ye lade longc sydyde as a loppe. 

IiOp NowdVa/. [prob, a. ON. 

wk. lem. (Sw, loppa, Da, loppe)y f. root of hlgtipa 
fJilaitpcC) to Leap.] A flea. 

c 2460 Toumeley Alyst. viii. 306 Crete lopm-s ouer all his 
land thay fly [fc. the pla^e of ‘flies*]. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. D vij b, After this Boor shall eome a lambe that shall 


haue feet of leed an hede of bras an hert of a loppe. 1597 
G. Harvf.y Trimming Nashe Wks. (Grosari) 111 . 43 Hut 
see. what, art thouheere? lupus in f alula, a lop ina chaine? 
xMa Rump Songs i. 192 Lay*interJining Clergy, a device 
That’s nick-name 10 the stuff call’d Lops and Lice. 1674 Ray 
N. C. IFords^ 31 Lops and Lice, used in the South, i.e. 
Fleas and Lice. 1755 in Johnson. 2787 Grose Provtuc. 
Gloss., Lop, a, flea. N. 1863 Robson Bards of Tyne 237 
The sheets lily-white, though aw says it mysel’ ; Maw darJin , 
nee lops there to touch us. 1877 in N. IK Line. Gloss. 

Lop (Ipp)> ^b.^ Also 5-8 loppe, (7 lope), 6-7 
lopp. [Commonly supposed to be f. Lop z'.*, but 
more probably the source of that word. Senses 
2 and 3 , however, are from the vb. 

The etymology is obscure. An OE. *lopp would represent 
a pre-Teut. type *lupuo- ‘ what is stripped off’, f. root ■*/?//. 
(see Leaf sb.) ; but the word does not appear before the 
rjth c., and is not found in other 7 *cut. dialects, Cf. Norw. 
dial, hppa v., to pluck, snatch, lo/a, hpua (of bark) to be 
loosened by moisture.] 

1. The smaller branches and twigs of trees, such 
as are not measured for timber ; faggot-wood, lop- 
pings. Also, a branch lopped off. Phr. lop and 
topy lop and crop. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. vr. 45 And stones yf thee lacketh, 
this IS boote : Sarment, or sire, or loppe [L. vet quibuscun* 
gue vi^tltisl in hit be graued. 1464 Rolls of Parlt, V. 
547/1 The Loppes and Croppes of Woode, failed withynne 
our fryth of Lc^xestre. 153a ^/rz/. on Laivs Eng.ii. IV.2S3 b, 
What thynke they if a man sell the loppes of his woode, 
whether any tythe ought there to bepayd? X573TUSSER 
Husb. xxxiii. (1878) 73 Let lop be shorne that hindreth 
come. 1623 Shaks. Hen. VIIl, 1. ii. 96 We lake From 
euery tree, lop, barke, and part o’ th’ timber. i6sx G. W. 
tr. Comets Inst. 265 Where any one is killed, with the fall 
of an Arme or Lopp of a Tree . . after warning given by the 
parties who are . . lopping. 1669 Worlidge SystfAgric. (x68i) 
02 A certain gentleman .. obtained a parcel of Elm-trees 
lops and tops. 2726 Ayuffe Parergon [506], Ix)ps of Trees 
above twenty 3'ears Growth pay no Tithes. 2774 T, West 
A utig. Furness (1805) 228 Anye kind of underwoods, topps, 
loppes, croppes, or other woods. 1805 Trans. Soc. Arts 
XXIII. 135, 1 also considered the value of the tops and 
lop, or trimmings of the trees. 2829 W. Faux Mem. Days 
Ainer. (1823) 276 What [tree.s] are cut down, together with 
the lop, are roiled by levers into. heaps and burnt. 2826 
CoBBETT Rur. Rides (x88^) II. 238 What is the price of this 
load of timber? .. taking in lop, top and bark .. ten pounds 
a load at least. 1842 Diet. Set, etc., s.v, LoPPUtg, 

When timber trees are .sold the purchaser bargains to lake 
them either with or without the lop and crop. 1862 T. L. 
JPeacock Mem. Shelley Wks. 1875 III. 446 The gardener 
had cut it [rr. a holly-tree] up into a bare pole, selling the 
lop for Christmas decorations. 189a Times 24 Oct. 3/x Cord 
wood is the smaller limbs of oak, the lop and top of the 
branches when the trees are felled. 

AS' *579 Spenser Sheph. Cal, Feb. 57 Ah, foolish old 
man 1 . . Now thy selfe hast lost both lopp and topp, Ala my 
budding braunen thou wouldest cropp. a X641 Bp. Moun- 
TACU Acts i^Mon. (1642) 04 Lop and top. hjp and thigh, 
bough and branch, root and stemme, all ana singular should 
be eradicated, c 2645 Howell Lett. 1 . v. xxvii, They three 
[rri Italian, French, and Spanish] Are only lops cut from 
the Latian tree. 

+ 2. A lopped tree or the lopped part of a tree- 
Obs. rare. 

a 1640 Sir W. Jones Rep, (1675) 280 They must . . not cut 
the Loppes flat, so that the water may stand on them, and 
rot them. 2656 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gate Lat. Uni. § 371. 
105 Hee pruneth every j-ear, that new branches may spring 
from the Lope, or pruned tree. 

i* 3. The action or process of lopping a tree or 
its boughs. Obs. 

2576 Turberv. Venerie 198 What loads of haye, what 
grasse for bief, what store of wood for loppe. a 2600 
Hooker Eeel. Pol. vii. i. § 2 It hath not seemed expedient 
to offer the edge of the axe unto all three boughs at once, 
but rather to. .strike at the weakest first, making show that 
the lop of that one shall draw the more abundance of sap 
to the other two. 

4. Comb . ; lop-limbed a., having one or more 
limbs cut off ; lop-stick (jCanadta7t)y a tree which 
has had its branches lopped and the name of the 
lopper cut in its trunk (see quot.) ; lop-wood, 
branches, etc. lopped from a tree. . 

2B09 Malkin Gil Bias vii. xii, The *lop-Hmbed cap- 
tain would have gone raving mad at it. 2892 W. Pikc 
North. Canada 209 Often on the lonely waterways of the 
Northern country one sees a *!op-siick showing far ahead 
on the bank, and reads a name celebrated in the annaJs of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company or in the history of Arctic 
exploration. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Card. 75 
They afford both much *Lop-wood and Fruit. 1794 T. 

• Stone Agric. Surv. Line. (1800) 115 [Trees] which wiff 
consequently produce most bark, and top or lop-wood. x8w 
Academy^ Feb. 71/1 The curious customs of ‘lop-wood 
or privileges of cutting fuel from pollards at certain seasons 
of the year. . o 

*1* Lop« sb.^ Obs, rare. [Related to ^ Lop v.-, 
expressing the notion of something hanging loose. 

Cf. Lap ri.l. Lob sbM A lobe (of the liver). . 

1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 34 = The land Frogs of Toads kind, 
haveone Ion or lappet of the Liver, nhich Ants mil not loucn. 

tliop, rannmg. Obs. ' 

cf. Lob sb.'i 5-] The infusion of b.yfc o“e 
used in tanning leather. (Cf. oJnder 
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•1829 Col. Haw^ker DiatyUBg^)!. 360 There was too much 
Mop . 1838 /iui. II. 153 The wigeon . .were always on a 
Mop of the sea*. liiusir. Land. Ne^vs 10 July 18/2 

There being a Mop’ on, the boat lurched to windward. 

F. T. Bullen Way Navy^Z Quite a Mop* of a sea 
gets up, but these battleships take no heed of it. 

[Short {ox lop-rabbit \ seeLoPt^.2] 
A variety of rabbit with long drooping ears. Also 
tWth word prefixed, .as fiill~i half-j oar-lop (see 
quot. 1868 ), horn-lop, 

1868 Darwim Anim, <5- PI. I. iv. 107 When one parent, or 
even both, are oar-laps [sic], that is, have their ears sticking 
out at right angles, or when one parent or both are half-lops, 
that is, have only one ear depenaent, there is nearly as good 
a chance of the progeny having ^th ears fulMop, as if both 
parents had been thus characterized. But I am informed, 
if both parents have upright ears, there is hardly a chance 
of a full-lop. 1877 C, Rayson Rabbits xiii; 70 In rearing 
lops, little divergence need be made from the usual mode 
adopted. 1884 'R, O. Edwards Rabbits vH. 54 It is very 
difficult to arrive at whether or not the drooping of the ears 
of the Lop is natural. Ibid. 55 Oar Lops, Half Lops, and 
Horn Lops, are not. .to be considered anything fancy. 
Lopi sb^^lop-g)‘ass (see Lop 4 ). 

Lop (Ipp)? 7/.1 Also 6 loppe. [prob. f. Lop j^.3] 

1. trans. To cut off the branches, twigs, etc. ; 
rarely the top or ‘ head % of (a tree) ; to cut away 
the superfluous growth of, to trim. 

15x9 Horman Vttl^. ijz Vynes..shuld be lopped or cut 
about the .xx. day of march. 1523 Fitzuerb. liusb. § 132 
If y« haue any trees to shrede, loppe, or croppe for the Tyre 
wode. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 75 If a Date tre be topped 
or lopped it will lyue no longer after. 1620 Markham Farew, 
Husb. (1625) 160 In the moneth of December . . lop hedges 
and trees. 1667 Milton/*. L. ix.2xo What _wc by day Lop 
overgrown, orprune, or prop,or bind, One night or two with 
wanton growth derides, Tending to wilde. 17x4 Scroccs 
Courtsdeet (ed. 3) 32 Whether any Copyholder .. Hath .. 
lopped or topped any Timber-Trees. 1750 Johnson 
bier No. 25 f 4 A few strokes of an axe will lop a cedar. 
1813 Sir H. 'Dsw'i Agric. C/iewi.(i8i4)259_By'lopping trees, 
more nourishment is supplied to the remaining parts. 

b. trans/. and ; esp. To cut off the head or 
limbs of (a person), f Also with away, off, 

1602 Narcissus (1893I 696 My webb is spunne; Lachesis, 
loppe thy loome. 1603 Drayton Odes xviu 47 When our 
^randsire great, Claiming the regal scat, By many a War- 
like feate, Lop'd the French IilUcs. 1682 Otwav Venice 
Preserved 11, i. Wks. 1727 II. 290 Lop their Nobles To the 
base Roots, whence most of ’em first sprung. 1683 [see 
Lopping vbl. 1725 Pope Odyss. xviu. 99 A tyrant .. 
Who casts thy mangled ears and nose a prey To hungry 
dogs, and lops the man away, 1733 Revolution Politicks 
VII. 7 He would never be at Peace till he had lopped the 
Queen off shorter by the Head, 1742 Young Nt, Th. t.^asx 
Some, ..In battle lopt away, with half their limbs, 6e^ bitter 
bread. z8$9 Blackmorc Loma D, xxiv, A man in the 
malting business had tried to take up the brewer's work, 
and lop the King, and tbe Duke of York. 

2. To cut off (the branches, twigs, etc.) from 
a tree ; to shorten by cutting off the extremities. 
Also (now chiefly) with away, off. 

*593 Shaks. Rich. //, ill. iv. 64 Superfluous branches We 
lop away, that bearing boughes may Hue. z6iz Bible Isa. 
X, 33 The Lord of hostes shall lop the bough with terrour. 
1651 N, Bacon Rise. Govt. Eng. 11. xiii. 1x8 .He lopped 
off tbe tops as they sprang up. 1W7 Milton P, L. iv. 630 
Branches overgrown, That . . require More hands then ours 
to lop thir wanton growth. 1748 Anson's Voy. 111. .\. 415 
Their masts are made of trees, .. fashioned .. by barking 
them, and lopping off their branches. x8o8 Scorr Manti. 
VI. xi, As wood-knife lops the sapling .spray. 1830 Cun- 
ningham Brit. Paint. I. 221 Lop carefully away aU wild or 
over-flourishing branches. 1870 Bryant Iliad II. xxi. 281 
Lopping with an axe the boughs of a wild fig-tree. 1874 C. 
Geikie Life in Woods iii. 41 We had to lop off the branches. 

b, trans/ and fig. ; esp. To cut off (a personas 
limbs or head). Also in gen. sense, to cut off, reduce 
by cutting. Also with advbs. as away, down, off- 
<7x585 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxxvi. v, The Lord . . Who 
loppeth prince^ thoughts, prunes their affection. 1588 
Shaks. Tit. A. 1. i. Alarbus limbs are lopt. And intrals 
feede the sacrifising fire. 1591 — i Hen. VI, v. iii. 15 lie 
lop a member off, and giue it you. x6o8 Hevwood Rape 
Lucrece r. ii, ^yitH bright steele Lop downe these inter- 
ponents, that withstand The passage to our ihroane. *656 
Cowley Pref. to Wks. (1668) B iij b, Shakspear, Fletcher. 
Johnson, and many others ; part of whose Poems I shoula 
take the boldness to prune and lop away. 17x4 J, Macky 
Jotirn. Eng. (1724) II. v. 77 The Keeper. .not to be absent 

on Pain of 20 Shillings to be lopped off from his Salary. 
1725 Pope Odyss. xxii. 240 Thee first the sword shall slay, 
Then lop thy whole posterity away. 1732 — Ess. Man ii. 
49 Expunge the whole, or lop th’ excrescent parts Of all our 
Vices have created Arts. 1775 De Lolme Eng. Const, i. 
vi.(i784'67 In their endeavours to lop offthe despotic power. 
1809 Crabbe Tates 74 The worthy George must now a 
cripple be ; His leg was lopp’d. 1846 Landor 
Southey Landor 1846 II. 67, I would lop off the 
whole from ‘Spirits of purest light’ v.-66i, to 831, 1864 
Hawthorne Grivtshaive xx. (1891) 265 It will not lop off 
any part of your visit to me. 

3. absol. or intr. N\sofig. 

• xs88 Shaks. Tit. A, 11. iv. 17 What steme xmgentle hands 
Hath lopt, and hew'd, and made thy body bare Of her two 
branches, 1622 R. Haw’kins Voy. S. Sea 11847) 189 One 
plowing, another hatrow'ing, another sowing, and lopping. 
1651 [see Lop sb? i). 1856 Miss Winkworth Life Tattler 
ix. U857) 249 They leave the roots of vice and evil disposi- 
tions alive in the heart, and hew and lop at poor nature, 
and thereby destroy this noble vineyard. 

1 4 ; trans. / To cut partly off and bend down ; as 
to lop the trees or saplings of a hedge*. Obs. (?or 
5ome error). .1828 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 


Lop (1 fp)> [Perh. of onomatopoeic origin ; 
cf. Lob z/., which is closely akin in sense ; also 
Lap 

1. intr. To hang loosely or limply ; to droop ; 
to flop or sway limply abont. Also To lop out ; 
to protrude in an ungraceful or lop-sided manner. 

X578 Lyte Dodoens i. Ixxxiii. 123 Nine or ten yellow 
floures . . hanging lopping . downewardes. 1854 Blackw. 
Mag. LXXV. 524 IMircc exterior walls encompass it, and 
an eccentric work lops out at cither side. 1874 T. Hardy 
Far fr. ft adding Crtnvd II. xx. 230 The.se [sheep] filed in 
about nine o’clock, their vermiculatcd horns lopping grace- 
fully on each side of their cheeks. xBZz' Century Mag. 
XaIII. 652 The seilora tried to brace tip triumphantly, 
but could only lop about in her saddle. 1892 Harped s Mag. 
June 17/1 His under jaw lopped, and his brow contracted. 

1892 Temple Bar Jan. 36 Her. .figure was rather disguised 
than set off by garments that fell lopping round her. 

b. trans. To droop (the ears).' 

1828 Webster s.v., A horse lops his ears. x 854 yrnl. R, 
Agrlc. Soe. XXV. 11. 556 The animals .. do not lop their 
ears, nor droop their heads. 

2. intr. To move in a slouching manner; to 
* hang about* idly. Also to lop about. 

1587 M. Grove PeloPs 4 Hipp. <1878) 122 To take the 
vewe this boyish clowne dyd nothing ayc^ appal), .. But 
loppeth to the vpper end, his cap vpon his head. ^ 1852 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tonis C. viit, She .. cried about it, she 
did, and lopped round, as if she'd lost every friend she had. 
1881 Besant Sz. Rice Chapi. of Fleet \. x. (1883) 74 Some 
debauched, idle fellow who lies and lops about all day. 

3. With mixture of the sense of Lope v. : To 
move with short irregular bounds. 

189s K. Gbahame Gold. Age 102 The staidest of the rabbits 
was lopping demurely about tlic grass. X902C0RMSH Natu- 
ralist Thames ox Lopping easily along, a fox crosses 
through the teazles. 

4. Comb. : lop-eaves, caves which hang down at 
the sides; lop-grass (also simply lop) dial-t Broinus 
mollis (cf. lob grass. Lob sbf 6 ) ; lop-rnbbit (see 
Lop j^. 7 ). Also Lop-ear, Lop-eared. 

x88o Scribner's Mag. Feb. 491 A most picturesque old 
dwelling, with low *lop-caves. <7x832 Gtoue. Farm Rep. 
14 in Husbattdry <L. U. K. 1840) II 1 , All the seeds of grass, 
*lop-grass, and other seeds, which <x>me up amongst the 
barley. 1883 in Hampsh. Gloss. x886 Britten & Holland 
P/ant-n., Lob, or Lop Grass. Brontus tnollis...lt is some- 
times called simply i^p. ■ 1884 R. O. Edwards vU. 

52 The *Lop Rabbit. 

.Lop (Ipp), [Cf. Lop intr. Of water: 
To break in short lumpy waves. Cf.LoppiNG ppl.aj^ 
X897 l^'estm. Gaz. 24 Aug. 7/2 'Fhc bow is being canvassed 
over to prevent, as much as possible, the water lopping in. 
Lop (Vp), dial. Also 6 loppe. [Cogn. w. 
ON, lilpup {hlaufi) coagulation, hlfypa to curdle.] 
intr. To curdle. (Cf. LopPERtr. i.) 

1570 Levins Manip. 169/16 To Loppe as mWV, yoagulare. 

1893 Northumbld. Glass., Lof, to curdle, applied to milk 
that curdles without the application of an acid. 

•Lope (l^"p), sb. [A dialectal var. of Loup sb. 
a. ON./iZ/n/;): see Leap Some of tbe uses may 
be from Du., loop, which is etymologically iden- 
tical, and others are prob. from tbe Eng. vb.] 
f 1. *=Leap in various senses. Obs. 

X4.. S. Eng, Leg. (MS. Bodl. 779) in Herrig’s Archiv 
LXXXII. 402/^7 He ordeyned hat ceb man hat prest wolde 
be scholde vndirfong he ordres fro gre to gre; wit-oute‘ 
lope & defaule. <1x420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 34^6 He 
at a lope was at hir, and hir kisi. c X440 Capcrave Life St, 
Katk. iL 223 Tyme goth fast, it is full lyght of lope. 1483 
Cath. Angl, 220/2 A Lope, saltus. 1596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot, 1. 51 Quhairfor, ony l^pe ihocbt wondir- 
ful, is . . commounlie called the Salmont lope. x66r Cot- 
grave Wits Interpreter (ed. 2) 323 He makes no more to 
run on a rope, Then a Puritan docs of a Bishop or Pope, 
And comes down with a vengeance at one single lope. 
<tx734 North Exam. iii. viii. § 47 (1740) 618, Tcannot do 
the Author Justice. .without taking a large Lope, over the 
next Reign, into that which followed. 

2. A long bounding stride. (Said chiefly of the 
gait of animals.) 

1846 T. B, Thorpe Backwoods 13 (The mustang pony] 
goes rollicking ahead, with the eternal lope .. a mixture of 
two or three gaits, as easy as the motions of a cradle. 1889 
R, Kipling Fr. Sea to Sea (1900) I. xx. 430 Tht Jap soldier 
. .doubles with the ea^y lope of the 'rickshaw coolie. 1894 
Crockett Lilac Siinbonnet 310 At his usual swift wolfs 
lope he was out of sight- .speedily. 

0. Comb . : lope-way (see quots.). 

1736 pEccE.AV«//mwf (E. D. S.), Lope-way, a private 
footpath, X791 Genii, Maz. LXI. 11. 028 A lope-way in 
Kent is now a short or quick way or briale-way. 

Lope (ld«p), V. Also 7-8 loap(e. [A dial, 
var. of Loup v., a. O'N: hlpttpa : see Leap z/.] 

1. intr. To leap, jump/spring. Also with 

Obs. exc. dial. . > • 

1483 Cath. Angl. 220/2 To Lope, satire, saltare. 1529 
Lyndesay Complaynt 251 And go, all, to the hie boirdall : 
Thare may we lopeatlybertie, Withouttin ony grauitie. 1549 
Compl. Scot, xviu X51 Buciphal the grit horse of allexander . . 
syneiholithymtolopeonhym. xs8x U.VIooo^ConfiictCon- 
scienceiu. iv.D iij b, Ingudefethsir,thisnewisdegarmeIope. 
1623 Middleton & Rowley Sp. Gipsy iv. i. (1653) G, He 
that loapes on the Ropes, shew me such an other wench. 
a 1934 North Lives (1826) I. 62 Not by such large strides 
as he made in getting money, and loping into preferments. 
a 1734 — Exam. i. iL § 82 (1740) 73 It is plain, his Malice 
lopes at a Venture. 1891 Atkinson Last of GiantkiUers 69 
The Staff itself leaping — or rather loping — about with a 
startling activity. 

't’b. Of the pulse; To beat, throb, Obs. rare. 


LOPE-STATT. 

' Cf. Cornwall Dial, topping, throbbing with pain. 

a 1600 Montgomerie Misc. P. xHv. 31, I quake for feir— 
my puncis lope— 1 shake betuix dispair and hope. " 

2 . intr. To run, run away. Now only sknr 
and dial, (see ling. Dial. Diet.). 

CX572 Gascoigne Frttites Warre Iii, Yet was he for^t, 
alwayes from'lawcs to lope, a 1592 Greene jas. IV 
(1598) A iij b, This whinyard has gard many better men to 
lope then thou. 2632 I. L. Wowens Rights 146 They may 
lope ouer ditch and dale. <z 1700 B, E. Diet. Cant. Creiv 
Let's buy a Brush, or Let's Lope, let us scour off and 
make what shift we can to secure our selves from being 
apprehended. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulgar Tongue, Leap, to 
run away ; he leaped down the dancers, he ran down stairs. 

3. To run with a long, bounding stride. Alsowhh 
alojtg, away. (Said chiefly of animals.) 

a 1825 Forbv Voc. E. Anglia, Lope, to take long strides; 
particularly with long legs. 1B48 Blackw. Mag LXIV. 27 
The larger wolves.. lope hungrily around. 1863 H. Kingsley 
A, Elliot I. 78 He. .laid his leaf.like ears back, drooped his 
tail, ..and loped, or lurked^ in'his Walk, which means, tbt 
he moved the two legs which were on the same side of him 
together. x86s Kingsley Herew. xxiv, The hares and 
rabbits loped away, innumerable. 1891 7 Mar. 331/1 

The first fox . . was seen loping over the uplands. 18^3 
Spectator 10 June 767 A regular Hindostanee carrier. .will 
..lope along over a hundred miles in_ twenw-four hours. 
1897 G. Bartram People of Clopton viiL 233 (>rter ^valkcd 
at a ^reat pace, and we had to lope now and then to keep 
up with him. X899 Daily Ne^vs 6 Nov. 5/4 A Boer pony 
. .hardly knows how to gallop or trot, but goes loping along 
in a leisurely, monotonous way. 

b. catisaiive. To make to ran with a long, 
bounding stride. 

X885 T. Roosevelt Hunting 7 V;/x viii. 261 For seven or 
eight miles we loped our jaded horses along at a brisk pace. 

Lop-ear (Ip'pjio'J), jA (and «.) [Lopz'.ii] 

1. pi. Ears that droop or hang down. 

1692 Land. Gnz, No. 2S05/4 A plain strong bayGelding, 
..a Blase in his Face, Lop-ears. 1853 Ringsley HypaUa 
xxi. 258^ The faithful Bran, whose lop-ears and heavy jaws, 
unique in that land of prick-ears and fox-noses, formed the 
absorbing subject of conversation. 

2. A variety of rabbit with long drooping ears: 
see Lop sbB Also attrib. 

1877 CX Rayson Rabbits xiii. 67 The Lop-ear. 1B84 R- 0 . 
Edwards Rabbits vii. 52 The Lop-car has often been 
termed the Prince of all rabbit.s. xpox ‘Ian Maclaren' 
yng. Barbarians iv. 92 ‘Did ye say rabbits?’ ‘ Lop-ears', 
said Ncstie., .‘Lop-ear rabbits, and he feeds them himself.' 

Lop-eared Op-po-id), a. Also 7 lap-, [f. 

Lop + -EO 2.] 

1. Of .nn animal: Having ears which lop or hang 
loosely downwards. 

x6^ Miege Gt. Fr, Diet, il s.v. Lap, I.ap-eared, ?«/ 
les Oreilles pettdanies. x^a Lend. Gaz. No. 2801/4 An 
Iron grey Horse, lop Ear'd. 1724 Ibid, No. 6294/3 Stolen, 
.’.a., Gelding,, .a little Lop-Ear'd. 1859 Brittany 

v. 55 They [pigs] are long-legged, hump-backed, ..lop-eared. 

x868 Darwin Anim. <v PI. I, iv. xo6 English lop-eared 
rabbits. 1871 L. Stephen Ptaygr. Emvpe x. 250 The queer 
lop-eared sheep. 

t 2. [Confused with Lop t/.i] « Crop-eared 2 . 
X798 Charlotte Smith Yng. PJtilos. III. 26 The strait-, 
laced lop-eared puritansof the United States. 

t Lo’peliolt, Obs. rare. [App. formed after 
Lopeskonce; the second part may be Da. holtt 
hollow, hole.] A place of refuge. 

1616 J. Lane Cont, Sijr.'s T, iv, 424 Yet so, as theire 
sedvn mountes bee'mandall waies, to serve for lopeholtes on 
contrarie sayes. Ibid. ix. 224 Algarsif, Horbell, Leifurcke, 
Gnartolite, retierd eake to theire lopeholt (i63olopesconceh 
forlifite. 

tLo-p eman. ‘ Obs. rare. . [a. Du. loopman 
(obs.), T, loopen to run a- man Man sb.] A runner. 

0x625 Fletcher Noble Gent. iir. iv, What a stile is 
this ? Methinks it goes like a Duchy lope-man- 

Loper (Uu’poj). [f. Lope v. -k -er L] 
fT. A leaper, dancer, Obs. 

X483 Cath. Angl. 220/2 A Loper, saltator, saltatrix. 

2. Ropemaking. A swivel upon which yams are 
hooked at one end while being twisted into cordage. 
[Peril, another word, a. Du. looper runner.] 

*794 Rigging tp Seamanship 55 Loper, used to lay lines, 
has two iron swivel-hooks at each end, for the line to hang 
on. 1797 Eucycl. Brit. XVI. 485/1 [Rope-niakiiig\'Yfi'^^^'^. 
put on one of the hooks of a swivel called the loper. 

■ 3. Cabinet-making. (See quot.) ■ 

1833 Loudon Encyct. Cottage Archit. 302 In the second 
(bureau bookcase], the sloping flap falls down, and leSts on 
two sliding pieces, technically called lopers. 

tliO'peskonce. Ofo. [a. Du. loopschmu, f. 
loopen to run -h K/!(r«r Sconce.] An intrencliment. 

2624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 158 Such another Lope 
Skonce would I haue had at Onawmanient. 1630 J. Lane 
Coni. Sqrls T. 149 note, Algars, Orbell, Leyfurcke, Gnarto- 
Ute, retierd to their lopeskonces forlifyte. 

t Lo'pe-staff. Obs. Also 7 loape-. Tl lope- 
staves. [f. Lope v. -k Staff.] ’A pole used for 
leaping dykes, etc. in the Fens and Low (Countries. 

1603 Drayton Bar. ■ Wars i. xlili. Such as in fens and 
marsh-lands us’d to trade, The doubtful fords and passages 
to try, With stilts and lope-staves that -do aplliesl wade. 
1611 Cotcr. s.v. Bout; Boston a deux bouts, a quarter- 
staffe ; or, a Lope-stafle, wherewith Low-countrey men leyi® 
ditches. 1630 R. Johnsotls Kingd. ^ Commw. i. 27 Tis 
usual! for the Bores of Holland, some with firelocks, and 
some with Loapestaves, to make out parties of foot to goe 
a-bootehaling. 1654 E. Johnson tVoud. workg. Prcr.tid.po 
The Ditch, .was so wide, that they could not leap over with 
a lope-staffe. 
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Lopez-root (l^“'pezin 7 -'t). ■[= Mod.L. radix 
Jopeziana ; orig. applied to the root of an East 
African species of the same genus, discovered by 
Juan Lopez Pinheiro (see Redi Esper* Cose Nat.^ 
1671).] The root ofan East Indian plant, Toddalia 
aculeafa^ used as a remedy for diarrhoea. 

2791 W. Lewis Maf, Med. (ed. 4) II. Index Eng. Names, 
Lopez TOOL 1822 Good Study Med, I. 237 The lopez*root 
(topezia Mexicann) [this is a mistake] which by Gaubius 
was preferred to the simarouba. 2856 Mayne^'j^os. Lex., 
Lopez, name given to the root of an unknown tree growing, 
it is said, at Goa. 

f Lop-lioavy, Ohs, [f. Lop + Heavy a, 
Cf. top-heavy^ ' Heavy with a weight which causes 
lopping, hanging down, or drooping, 

^ 2583 Golding Calvin on Dent, v. 29 We doe hut creepe 
vppon the Earth, or rather be so loppeheauie [F, ii Pesansi 
that wee sinhe still downeward. 2^2 Warner 
X. Hv, (1612) 242 That Spanish-Iewish Atheist, and Lop* 
heauie-headed Leach, .. fowle Lopas, we impeach. <21652 
Brome Queene's Exch. 11. ii. Wks. 1873 III. 478 It is indeed 
3 divelish Lopheavy Bell. I would the Churchwarden that 
Should have mended it.. were Hang’d in‘s place, <21722 
Lisle Hush. (1757) 180 When they (rt*. ears of wheat] are 
in shock, they spread and Jay over, being lop-heavy. 
Lophine (l^^’fsin, Ida-fin). Chem. Also -in. [F. 
lophine (Laurent 1844), of unexplained formation : 
see -riNE.] An organic base, a derivative of alde- 
hyde, obtained by heating amarine. 

2856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1858 Fenoned Chem. (ed. 7) 
612 Amarine (Benzoline). Strongly heated in a retort it 
decomposes with production of ammonia,, .and a new body 
pyrobenzoline ox. lopkhte.' ^ 2888 Morley& Mum IFaiis' 
Diet. Chem. 1.474/2 Lophine CaiHieNa. 

LoplliodoiZ (l<7f9i*<5’d/7n). Palseont. [f, Gr. 
\v<piov, dim. of \ 6 <poi crest + oSovt-, oSous tooth, 
after mastodon, etc,]. A genus of fossil mammals 
of the Eocene period,, the typical genus of the 
Lophiodoniidx, \ a fossil mammal of this genus. 

2833 Lvell Prtne. GeoL III. 221 Cuvier also mentions the 
remains of a species of lophiodon as occurring among the 
bones in the Upper Val d'Arno. 2836 Buckland Geol. 4- 
Min. I. 82 The Lophiodon is .. allied most nearly to the 
tapir and rhinoceros, and, in some respects, to the hippo- 
potamus. 2864 Owzs P^veyoEGod so To match theeocene 
lophiodon We fetch the tapir from South America. 
ijosModout (loa-fiodpnt), a. and sb. [See prec.] 

A. ad/. Pertaining to or resembling the lophio- 
don ; belonging to the family Lo/kiodontidse. 

2864 in WrBSTER*(cUing Daka). ■ 2873 Flower In Free. 
Ecy. JnsHt (1875) VII. 200 Another offset from the ancient 
Lophiodont stock, .constitutes the family TapiHds. 

B. sb. An animal of the family Lophiodontidse, 

' t8« Flower in Proc, Roy. Instit, (1875) VII. 99 These 
Loptuodonts pos5e.ss a dental character which distinguishes 
them from all other PerissodaetyUs, 

Hence Lophiodo’ntlne, Iiophiodo’ntoid adjs., 
saLopHlODONT a, liophlodo'ntotis a., ‘having 
hairy or bristly teeth * {Syd. Soc. Lex.1^%^), 

2887 E. D. Core in Amer.Ndt, XXI. 994 It is impossible 
to separate the Hyracoiheriine sub-family as a family from 
the Lophiodontine. 2890 Century Diet., Lophiodontoid, 

LopMoid (lott'fioid), a. and sb, IchthyoL [f. 
mod.L. LophUtts (app. f. Gr, or Xo^ta mane, 
back-fih of fishes) -f -oid.] a, adj. Pertaining to 
the'family Lophiidse, of which the typical genus is 
Lopkius, represented by the Angler or Fishing-frog, 
b. sb. A lophioid fish. 

‘ 1854 Owen in Cfrc. Sex, (ciSds) II. 56/1 Certain lophioid 
fishes. .are enabled to hop after the. .tide. 18^-62 Sir 
J. Richardson etc. Mils. Hat. Hist, (1868) II. 134 The 
skeletons of the Lophioids are fibrous. 2883 Rep. Copepoda 
coll. 1873-6' in Challenger Rep. VllI, 137 The curious 
Lophioid genus Ceratias, 

Lo^hiostomate a, Bot. and 

Zopl. [f. Gr. Xd^iD-y crest + cTbpa mouth + 
-ATE 2 ,] Having a crested month or aperture. 

1862 in Cooke Man. Bot. Terms. 1889 in Syd. Soc, 
Le.r. 

-Lopbo- (iJa’fff, lofp'), before a vowel loph-, 
combi f. of Gr. xd^os crest, in many scientific words, 
as ]&oplioce*rcal a, [Gr. nipKoi tail] (see quot.). 
Zioplioce'rcy, the lophocercal stage of develop- 
ment of the fin-system- of Ichthyopsida. I»opho- 
derm (^Iffa’fffdsjm) [Gr, Zippa skin], a crested or 
spiny back. Itopbodont (Idu-f^dpnt) a. and sb, 
[Gr. 65ovt~, vSov^ tooth], (<r) characterized by 
having transverse or longitudinal ridges on the 
crowns of the molar teeth ; {b) sb., an animal with 
this kind of dentition. H I«opliopoda (-p’pffda) [Gr. 
iroS-, TTous foot], sb.pi., the fresh-water Polyzoa, 
which have a horseshoe-shaped lophophore, I»o- 
phoBteon (-p*st;pn) [Gr. oarcov bone], the median 
bone,' including the keel, of the sternum .of a 
carinate bird. 

2885 L. A. Ryder in Amer. A^<r/.XIX, 92 *Lophocercy. — 
The second stage of development of the median fin-sj-stem 
of Ichthyopsida is what I have called lophocercal . .when it 
Consists of continuous folds,, or exceptionally of discon- 
tinuous folds. .which do not include permanent rays. Ibid, 
^ Lophocercal larva of the codfish. .1835 Btackw. Max'. 
^A^iX. 306 The thorny *lophoderme of r centronote or 
stickleback. 1854 Badham 117 His [the perch's] 

mickly lophoderme is Indeed a formidable affair. 2887 
E. D. Cope On'x. Fittest vii. 246 The subordinate 
types of •Lophodonts. Ibid. 247 Four types of Lophodont 


dentition. x88o Pascoe^<w/, Classi/.tjt^. s)6B “Lophopoda. 

2889 Sedgwick tr, Claud Zool.w, (€^.2)78 The Lophopoda 
are mainly distinguished by the bilateral arrangement of 
the numerous tentacles on the two-armed lophophore. 2884 
CouES .ATe^’ iV. Amer, Birds 143 The. median ossification, 
which includes the keel, is the Mopfaosteon. ' 

Lophobrauch. (Iffn’fffbrsegk), a. and sh, Jeh- 
thyol, [ad. mod.L. Lophobranchit, f. Gr. Xd^o-y 
crest, tuft -f- ^pdyxta gills.] = Lophobbakchiate 

a. and sb. 

2859-62 Sir J. Richardson, etc. Mus. Hat. Hist. (186B) 
II. 157 The Lophobranchs have an osseous internal skeleton. 

2890 Century Diet., Lophobranch a. and sb. 

Lopliobrauclliau (Iffafobrae'gkian), a. /c/i- . 
thyoK [f. as prec. -f-AN.] ^hopaoBnAyemATE a. 

283s Kirby Hah. 4 “ Inst. Anisu. II. xxi. 392 Lopho 
branchian Fishes. So called because their gills are not 
pectinated, but disposed tn tufis. 

IiOphobraucMate lloufobne-gkiia), a. and 
sb. hhthyol. [f. as prec. + -ate.] a. adj. Belong- 
ing to or having the characteristics of the order 
Lophobranchii ; having the gills disposed in tufts. 

b. sb. A lophobranchiate fish; pi., the order 
Lophobranchii (see quoL 1842). 

2834 M'‘Murtrie CwwVrV Anhu. Kingd. II. 228 Lopho- 
branchiate fish^ .. eminently <listinguished by the gills, 
which., are divided Into small round tufts. 1842 Brands 
Diet. Sci.otc,, an orderofOsseous fishes, 

comprehending those in which the gills are in the form of 
small tufts, and disposed in pain along the branchial arches ; 
as in the pipe-fish and htppocamp. 1881 Seeley in Cassell's 
Nat. Hist. V. 12 In.. the Plectognathi and Lophobranchi- 
ates, the otolites ate represented by calcareous dust. 

So Z^ophobramchons a. ’ 

2856 J. E. Gray KauP^s Catal. Lophobranchiate Fish 
Brit. Miis.Vrot., I.ophobranchous Fishes. 

Lopboite (lou*iD|3it). Min. [Named by A. 
Breitbaupt, 1841 {Lopkbit'), f. Gr. Xd^o-y crest, 
cock’s-comb + -ite.] An obsolete synonym of 
pi'ochlorite (A. H- Chester, 1896). 

1882 Dana Man. Min. (ed. 4) 319. 

Lophopbore . [f. Gr. xd^o-y crest ■¥ 

•‘^Qp-os bearing. (In sense 2, ad. mod.L. Lopho- 

phorttsi'^ 

1 . Zool. In Polyzoa, the oral disc at the free end 
of the polypide, bearing the tentacles. 

2850 Allman in Brit, Assoc. Repi. (1851) 307 The sort of 
disc or stage which surrounds the mouth and bears the ten- 
tacula, I have called Lophophore, 2855 Eng. Cyel., Nat, 
Hist. III. 86r/i, 1885 A S Pennington .^W/. Zoophytes 19. 

2 . A bird with crested crown and brilliant plum- 
age, belonging to the genus Lophophonts of the 
family PhasianidsR, [Cf. F. lophophore^ 

1883 Forin. Rev. i Sept 348 One of her dresses. . made up 
principally of the feathers of the bright-plumaged lopho- 
phore. 2884 IFestern Daily Press 29 May 3/7 A butterfly, 
made of the feathers of the lophophore. 

Hence Iiopho'phorai <r., of or pertaining to a 
lophophore (sense i). 

1890 in. Century Diet. ; and in other recent Diets. 

Xiopliyropod (V'firffpp:d). Zoo/, [ad. mod.L. 
Lophyropoda neut. pl.,f. pseudo-Gr. *k 6 (pvpos ‘ hairy* 
(misreading of \ 6 <povpos bushy-tailed)-!- ito 5 -, rrody 
foot] A crustacean of the group Lophyropoda. 

2842 Branoe Diet, ScL, etc., Lophyropods, a section of 
Entomostracous Crustaceans, comprehending those species 
with cylindrical or conical dliat^ Or tufted feet, 2852 
Dana Crust, 11. 1308 The Cyclops section of Lophyropods. 
IjOpin^ (l^®'piB)> "^b/, sb. Also 6 Sc, lopen©. 
[•ING 1 .] The action of the verb Lope. 

2483 Caih. Angl. szo/z A Lopynge, saltneio, sallus. 
*549 Compl. Scot, vL 66 It vas ane celesi recreation to 
behald ther lycht lopene, 2886 S. IF. Line. Gloss. s.v., 
He’s fond of loping. 

IjOping (loa'pig), ppl. a. Also lopeing. [f. 
Lope v. + -ing Characterized by long, bound- 
ing strides ; having a gait of this kind. 

1707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4337AI A brown bay Nag, .. of a 
loping Carriage, x8i6 J. F. (Roofer ilf<7/</ca«y (1829) I. ii. 26 
Generally tontent to maintain a lopeing trot. 2842 — Deer^ 
slayer it, A loping red-skin. 1W5 Kingsley Herexu. I, 

A man on foot coming up behind him at a slow, steady, 
loping, wolf-like trot. 2883 J. Burroughs Fresh Fields i, 

A loping hare started up before me. 

Iiopister, obs. form of Lobster. 
lioploUy, variant of Loblolly. 

‘Ho’ppag'e. Obs.rare^^. [f. Lopv.l -f - age.] 
The loppings from trees; lop. 

1683 Pettus Flela Min. ii. 14 Blink .. is also applyed to 
the..brouse or loppagc of Trees given to Deer. 

XiOppard (Ip-plid). [f. Lop v.i + -ard, after 
pol/ard.] * A tree with the top lopped or cut off ; 
a pollard * (Worcester 1846, citing Allen). 
IiOpped (Vpt),^/. <T. [f,Lop«.l-i--EDi .3 In 
senses of the verb. Bot. and ZooL : Truncate. 

2570 Levins 49/27 Lopped, /owrwr. 2612 Shaks^ 

Cy/iib. V. V. 454 The lofty Cedar, Royall ^'mbeh'ne, Per- 
sonates thee ; And thylopt Branches point Thy two Sonnes 
forth. 2645 Waller O/ the Queen 26 By cutting hope, like 
a lopt limbe, away. 1721 Ramsay ^/<xryHW op Baiomont 
40 His lop’d-ofT locks. syZj Xr. Limtsend* Fatu. Plants!, i ' 
Headiet flat, with the side declining to the nectary lop’d, 
perforated. Seeds very numerous, oblong, lop’d, 1701 
CowpER Odyss. X. 533 So tumble his lopp’d head into the 
dust. 28x2 Barclay, L<7V^<f, in botany, appearing as if cut 
off with a pair of scissars ; the leaves of the great bindweed 
are lopped at the base ; the petals of the periwinkle are 
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at the end. 2847 Hardy in Proc. Bertv. Nat. Club 

I' V t ■ Labial palpi filiform, or the last joint but 

slightly enlarged and lopped. 2867 Trollope Chron. Barset 
II. Ixxxii. 365 A hope that the lopped tree may yet become 
green again. 2872 Geo. Eliot Middlem, Ixxiii, She need^ 
time to get used to her maimed consciousness, her poor lopped 
life. 2898 A. Balfour To Arms 'xxx. 241 He might have had 
the unenviable experience of a lopped-off head, 
b. Her, (See quots.) 

■ 182B-40 Berry Eneycl. Her. I, Lopped, or Snagged, differs 
from couping, which does not show the thickness, wherea«, 
this is cutoff to sight. 2884 Burke Gen. Armory p. xH, 
Lopped, or snagged, cut so as to show the thickness, 
tlioppel. Obs. [Cf. Du. /?«/«/.] (See quot.) 

2626 A. Speed Adam out 0/ E. iii. (1659) =5 He causeth 
to be built a little sleight shade or Joppel irith poles covered 
with straw or some sleight stuff on the top where he ties up 
his oxen, 

IiOpper 0/?’p3j), [f. Lop 2^.1+ -ebL] One 

who Tops (a tree). 

1538 Elyot Diet., Frondator, a brouser, a wodlopper 
[1545 wode lopper]. 2552 Huloet, Lopper, or shragger, 
arborator, frondator. *572 — (ed. Higgins), Hence lopper 
on the hautie hill, shall sing with voyce on highe, 2613 
Tacksom Creed 1. xxi. | i A great oak . . spoiled of boughs 
by the lopper’s axe. 1755 in Johnson. 1883 Leisure Hour 
505/1 Beeches unscathed by topper and lopper. 

ZiOpper 0 p'p 9 i),sb.‘'i Se. and wrth. dial, in form 
lapper. [f. Lopper v.'\ A curdled or coagulated 
state or condition (of blood or milk). Also, partly- 
melted snow, ‘ slush 

c 2827 Hogg Tales Sk. V, 345 The country became ^vaist• 
deep of lapper or half-melted snow. 2880 Jamieson s.v. 
Lapper, The milk’s into a lapper. 2895 Crockett Men 0/ 
Moss Hags W, The groundabout wasall A-lapper w'ith blood. 

ZiOpper (V'p^i), a. Obs. exc. Sc. Also 4, 9 
loper, 9 lapper. [?f. Lopper vi\ —Loppeued. 

2340 Hampole Fr. Consc. 459 Whar he had na other fode 
Bot wlatspm glet, and loper blode. 1816 Scott Antig, x, 
Lapper-milk. 2823 Crabb Technol. Diet., Lopper Milk 
(Husband.), old milk turned tocurds. <11894 J.SHAwi 7 /<//;/n 
Dial.’m Wallace Country Schoolnt. (1894) 350 Loper siioiv, 
snow in a state of slush. 


JaOpper (V'pw), V. Now only Sc. and north, 
dial. Forms : 4 lopir, 5 leper, 9 lapper, lopper. 
[Perh. a derivative (with suffix -eb^) of ON. hlgup 
{hlaup) coagulation (of milk or blood). Cf. ON. 
hlfypa trans. to curdle, Sw. lope, Da. Iphe^ Nonv. 
dial.. Vdper^ Ibyper rennet. Cf. Lor v. 4.] 

1 . intr. Of milk : To curdle. 
a 2300 [see Loppered]. <r 2340 Hampole Psalter exviti. 76 
As mylk in l>e kynd b fajte and clere, bot in lopirynge it 
waxis soure. 02400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vii. 27 Take a drope 
of bawme..and nutte berto gayte mylke; and, if be balme 
be gude, alsone pe mylke sail leper, 2822 Fokbes Poems 34 
(E. D. D.) A muckle plate That ha’ds our milk to lapper. 
<2x825 Forby Foe. E, Anglia, Lopper, to turn sour and co- 
agulate by too long standing, 
b, irons. To turn to curds ; to curdle. 

2882 G. Macdonald Castle IFarloeh 23 Drinkin' soor 
milk—eneuch to lapper a* i’ the inside o’ ’im ! 

• 2 . * To dabble, to besmear, or to cover so ns to 
clot* (Jam.). 

. 2818 ^ott Rob Roy xxx. Sic grewsome wishes, that men 
should be slaughtered like sheepp-and that they may lapper 
their bands to the elbows in their heart's bluid. 

]Doppered (I^^'psjd), ppl. a. Obs, exc. Sc, and 
ftortk. dial. Forms; 3 lop(e)red, 4 lopird, 5 
lopyr(r)de, 6 lopp(e)rit, 6-7 lopperd, 7-8 lap- 
pered, 8 lopered, 9 lapoured, lappert,loppert, 
lappered, loppered. [f. Lopper v. -h -ed^.] 
Clotted, coagulated, curdled. Chiefly of milk and 
blood. Also Jig. 

a 2300 E. E. Psalter cxvili. 70 Lopred als milk es hert of 
ba. 2483 Catk. Angl. 220/2 Lopyrae {A. LopjTryde). As 
myWc'y coucretus. Lopyrde mylke, XS13D0UCLAS 
■jEueis III. i.x, 64 Thir wretchit mennis flesche, that is 
his fude. And drinkis worsum, and thair lopperit blude. 
2597 Lowe C/iirwry. (1634) 381 There remaineth lappered 
bloud. 2724 Ramsay Tea-t. Pflse. (1733) I. 91 And there 
will be lapper’d milk kebbucks. 2806 A, Hunter Culina 
(ed. 3) 343 The preparation will become what, in this 
country, is called lapoured. 2826 G. Beattie John d 
Amha 35 The. .stains Oflappert blood and human brains. 
exSsfi Denham Tracts, (1895) II. 327 When cows. .give 
bloody or lappered or stringy milk. 
liOppeatere, obs. form of Lobster. 

■ Izoppet (Ip'pet), V. dial. [Onomatopoeic ex- 
tension of I^P £».-] intr. To move or run with 
a heavy gait. Usually ofan animal, as a haie or rab- 
bit, rarely of a person. Hence IiO’ppeting vbl. sb. 

2864 C. BRYAKTin Buckland Log.bk. (1875) 320 They (s^UJ 
travel by lifting themselves from the ground on their foj®* 
legs, and hitching the body after them with kind of side- 
ways loppeting gallop. 2888 Berksh, Gloss., LoPPettin, 
walking with an ungainly movement and heavy tread. 

.liopping [f. Lor J 

1 . The action of Lop 
This was the cant term used by the Rye 
for the killing of the King and the Duke o*/ °”; * *'* 
Tryals o/IFalcot, Hone, He. for High-treason 
. Asii (n Swajne Chnrchw. Acc. •y-”'"' 
flcitynge of an Elrae & for the j?W 3 -"e' J /p^^i.hment 
1642 Milton Awmadif. ^Vks. 1851 ly. 243 ^ Vome 

..for the lopping, and Walcot 

Christian.. azi,s Burnet 

Miked the project of a «>,•/. (.jjo) IV. 

meddle in their loppiJS- made ailfiout a 

<79 .No loppiOE-off of HarcMx». i. The 
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LOPPING. 

2 . (Chiefl///.) Branches and shoots lopped from 
a tree. Also, material for lopping. 

1589 T. Rider Bibl, Scholast, 884 The loppings of trees, 
concxaes. x6oo Surflct Counify Fnrnte 1. x. 49 He shall 
gather vp the loppings to make fewell of. 1665 Manlev 
Grotius' LowCM'arres 956 Filling them with earth and small 
loppings of Trees. 1766 Museum Kusitcum 80 It is also 
the best kind to plant. .by the sides of tills, etc. where 
will produce larger lopping. 18x8 Southey in Q. Iiett. XlX. 
49 The loppings and leaves of the elm . . dried in the sun, 
prove a great relief to cattle when fodder is dear. 

3. attrib. 

1659 Howell Voc. xv, A lopping hook, vn faJctnelh, 
1787 Minor 160 The idea of foreign surgeons using their 
lopping knives. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech.^ Lof-pi’^S'^bears^ 
a pair of heavy shears for trimming bushes, hedges, etc. 

Lopping (Ip’pig), vbl. sIk^ [f. Lop z/.- -ing i.] 
Of the ears : The condition of hanging loosely.^ 
1868 Darwin Anim. ^ PI. I. iv. ii6 Even the elongation 
and lopping of the ears have Influenced in a small degree 
the form of the whole skull. Ibid. 1x8 In breeding lop-eared 
rabbits the length of the ears, and their consequent lopping 
and lying flat on the face, are the chief points of excellence. 

t Lo'pping, vbL sb.^ Obs. rare, [Cf. LoP sb.^l 
The process of barking or tanning leather. 

1773 Encycl. Brit, I I I. 886/2 Of Lopping, or what is more 
properly called Tanning. This part of the operation is 
designed to preserve the fibres from corruption. 

topping (Vpiij), [f.Lopti.i + -ing 2 .] 
That lops or cuts away. 

1722 Sevvel Hist. Quakers (1795) 1. 11. ixa By the lopping 
axe the sturdy oak Improves her shade, 

topping Orpigl. PP^- [f- Lop -•] 

1. Of the ears r That lop or hang down. 

x68s Bond. Gaz. No. 2099/4 A gray Horse with a lar§e 
Head and lopping Ears. X770 G. \VniTT. Selbopie xxvUi, 
79 The ears [of the moose] were vast and lopping. 1792 
W. Roberts Looker-on No. 20 (1704) I, 279 The Land of 
Secrets, where dwell a ^ople with long loppin|j cars and 
little gimlet eyes. 1868 Darwin A nim. PL 1. iv. 119 The 
left zygomatic arch on the side of the lopping ear. 

2 . Of an angler’s fly. 

188s W. H. Russell in Har/>er*s Ma^. Apr. 769/1 With 
limber rod and far-reaching lopping fly. 

topping (Ip-pig),/// a:i [f. Lop ».3 4.-ing 2.] 
Of the sea : Rising and falling in short waves. 

1887 Spectator 29 Oct. 1453 Lying-to in a lopping sea. 
1889 w. S. Gilbert Fogs^erty's F airy, etc. (1892) 305, 1 rose 
and fell in the sulky lopping sea. 

Loppy (Ip'pi), Obs. Qxc. dial, [f. Lop/^.S-f- 
-Y.] KuU of or infested with * lops * or fleas. 

XA83 Cai/i, AttgL 220/2 l^^y^pulicosus. A Loppyplace, 
fmUetnm, 1876 Whitby Gloss, s.v. Lopping, Loppy, in- 
fested with fleas. x886 S, W, Line, Gioss., Loppy. 

Loppy [f.Lopz >.2 + -Y,] Thathangs 
loosely ; limp, 

x8S5 S. Brooks Aspen Crt. IT. vlil 106 He would even 
put on the same smeared and loppy shirt-collar three morn- 
ings in succession. X893 Eltz, B. Custer Tenting 
droop of his [a dog’s] head was rendered even more * loppy ' 
by the tongue, which dropped outside the sagging jaw. 

Loppy (l^>*pO> *Y-] Of the 

sea ; ‘ Lumpy ‘ choppy ' ; cf. Lopping ppl. a ,3 
1883 Pall Mall G. May a/a The Channel was some- 
what loppy, as usual. 1891 J. H. Pearce Esther Pentreath 
iv. ix, The sea was getting * loppy' in the crowded little 
harbour. 

Lopscourse, obs. form of Lobscouse. 

X798 G. Galloway Poems 38 Now grog and lopscourse 
fill (d our stamacks. 

Lopseed (Ipps/d). [? f. Lop v.^'\ ‘ A North 
American herb, Phryvia Lcptostachya, with spikes 
of small purple flowers, which in fruit are bent 
back close against the axis’ {Cent, Viet,), 

1850 Mrs. Lincoi.n Phelps Lect. Bot. App. 53 Phryma, 
lopseed. 1856 Gray Mam Bot. North. U. S. ted. 2) 299, 

Lop-sided, lopsided (]p:pisai'ded), a. Also 
8-9 lapsided, 9 lobsided, [f. LoP sb?- or + 
Side sb, + -ed 2 .] That lops or appears to lop or 
lean on or. towards one side ; having one side lower 
or smaller than the other. Orig. Naut. (of a ship) : 
Disproportionately heavy on one side ; unevenly 
balanced. 

17x1 W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist, 27 You will 
certainly have the Misfortune of a lapsided Ship. 1769 
Fai-coner Diet. Marine (1780), LaP-sided, the state of a 
ship, which is built in such a manner as to have one side 
heavier than the other. 1820 Praed Surly Hall S2x He 
drew me once..(’twas lopsided, And squinted worse than 
ever I did). 2842 Dickens Amer. Notes viii, An odd, lop- 
sided, one-eyed kind of wooden building. 1878 D. Kemp 
Man. Yacht .V Boat Sailing Diet., Lob Sided, larger or 
heavier on one side than on the other. 190X Athenxum 
xo Aug. tpS/i The church., was., lop-sided, as one aisle., 
was narrower than the other. 

• b. fig. 

1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke x. (1B76) 118 The soonerwe get 
the balance [of classes] equal the better ; for it’s rather lop- 
sided just now no one can deny. 1868 Green Lett. 11. (xgoi) 
200 The. .article, .is very lop-sided and unfair. 1891 F. W. 
New.man Life y. H, Nezvman ix So lobsided morality, if 
propounded in a Mormon Bible or by a Hottentot Potentate, 
would be spurned as self-confuted. 

Hence iopsi'dedly adv., liop-si'dedness. 

1875 Carpentry ^ yoht. 76 A degree of inst.'ibiUty or lop- 
sidedness which should not exist. xZ^SNat.Observerzi Mar. 
561/1 A turban . . hanging lopsidcdly over one ear. 

Xiopstar, •er(e, obs. forms of Lobstek. 

■i* Lop-weB. Obs. rare. [f. Lop sb.^ + Web.] 
A spider’s web ; a cobweb. 


c 139X Chaucer Astral, i. § 21 The net of thin Astrelabie 
with thy zodiuk, shnpen in tnaner of a net or of a lop-webbe. 
C14X2 Hocclf-ve De Reg. Prine.'sZxg Ri3t as lop-webbys 
flyes smale & gnailes Taken, and sufTre grete flyes go. 

i" Lopyu. Obs, rare, [a. OF. ^tip^p^in^ A 
morsel or lump of food; a ^gobbet*. 

c X430 Pitgr. Lyf Manhade iiL xl. (1869) 156 Alle goode 
lopyns j olounge and drenche. Ibid. 157. 

Log.tiaClOTlS (mkw^’jbs), a, [f. L. loqudei-, 
loqitdx (f. loqH-%\.Q speak) -f -OUS.] 

1 . Given to much talking; talkative. 

2667 Milton P. L, x. i6x To whom sad Eve.. Confessing 
soon, yet not before her Judge Hold or loquacious, thus 
ahasht repli’d. 17x2 Steele Spfct. No. 296 p i The chief 
Exercise of the Female loquacious Faculty. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. XIX. xio Loquacious insolent! she criw, forbear. 
279X Cowper///W II, 253 Thersitcsonlyof loquacious tongue 
Ungovern’d. 2814 Tyist(.KT.v\Quarrels Auth. (1867)338 'i he 
new . .philosophy insisted that men should be less loquacious, 
but more laborious. 1840 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 4^ 
He was not loquacious : but, when he was forced to speak in 
public, his natural eloquence moved the envy of practised 
rhetoricians. 1901 Longm. Mag. June 152 Abel, in an un- 
usually loquacious mood, repeated his question. 

2 . transf. Of birds, water, or the like : Chatter- 
ing, babbling. Chiefly poet, 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 654 He fills his Maw with 
Fish, or with loquacious Frogs. — AEneid xir. 694 The 
black Swallow, .To furnish her loquacious Nest with Food. 
1708 J. "Philips Cyder ii. 445 Blind British bards, with 
volant touch Traverse loquacious strings. 2725 Pope Odyss. 
V. 86 The chough, the sea-mew, the loquacious crow. 2888 
Barrie lYhen a Man's Single {tgoo) 66/2 Fora moment the 
water was loquacious as. .punts shot past. 

Hence ZiO<xua*clon8ly adv,, Xioqna’clonsness. 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Loquaciousness, talkativeness. 2766 
Fordyce Serm. Vng. Worn. (1767) 1. vi. 220 She preserves 
the due mean between taciturnity and loquaciousness. 2807 
G. Chalmers Caledonia I.i. 1. 18 The taciiurnity of history', 
and the loquaciousness of archaiology. 2854 Hawthorne 
Eng. NoU’■Bks.{^%.^(y\ 1. 83 The rooks were talking together 
very loquaciously. 

Loquacity (l^kwje*sili). [ad. F. loquaciti, ad. 
L. loqtidcUas, f. loqudcu, loquax (see Loquacious).] 
The condition or qnality of being loquacious; 
talkativeness. Also//., instances of this. 

2603 Holland Plutarch * s Mor. 60 To reproove . . the 
loquacity of Euripides. 2664 Power Exp. Philos, in. 184 
These are they that .. glut the Press with their Canting Lo- 
quacities. 2664 H, More Myst. Inuj. 333 Alluding to the 
Loquacity of the Magpie. 2722 Addison Speet. No. 135 
P 2 A Man who Is sparing of his Words, and an Enemy to 
Loquacity. 2869 Buckle Civitis, III. iv. 203 When a 
preacher was once tn the pulpit, the only limit to his loqua- 
city was his strength. 

traftsf. a 2726 South Serm. (1823) V. 423 A loquacity of 
countenance, and a significance of gesture, 

Loquat (l^^ kwzet). Also lacott, loquet, 
loquette, loquot. [a. Chinese (Canton dial.) 
Ink kiuat, literally ‘rush orange’.] 

a. The fruit of Eriobotrya japonica, a native of 
China and Japan, introduced into southern Europe, 
India, and Australia, b. The tree itself. Also 
loquat tree. 

2829 E, Hooi.e Narr. Mission S. India ix. 75 The lacott, 
a Chinese fruit, not unlike a plum, was produced also in 
great plenty. 2833 C- Stvsei South Australia 1. Introd. 58 
The pear and the loquette grow side by side. 2837 J. D. 
Lang AVtu .S'. Wales I. 435 A fruit-tree of (^inese origin, . 
called loquet, has been long naturalized. 2854 Stocqueler 
Brit. India 314 Apples, citrons, loquats. 2880 C. R. Mark- 
ham Perttv, Bark 341 Behind the house grew peach, apple, 
plum, and loquot trees. 

i’Loq'ael. Obs. fvre^K [ad. L. loqucla, f. 
loqut to speak. Cf. OF. loquele,"] Speech. 

2694 Motteux Rabelais v, 252 Where Rules to polish 
Loquels are prescrib’d [Fr. oit la lime est pour les locutions). 

Loquency (l^“*kwensi). rare, [ad, late L. 
loquentia, f. loquent’ Loquent.] Talking, speech. 

2623 CocKERAM, LoquentiCj speaking. 2892 G. Meredith 
One of ourConq. I. iv. ^x [His] exuberance in loquency had 
been restrained by a slight oppression, known to guests. 

Loquent (l^o'kwent), a, rare. [ad. L. loquent- 
em, pres pple. of loquf to speak.] That speaks. 

*593. R- Harvev Philad, 101 He would be loquent as 
Mitnridates, that could speake 22 languages, a 16x9 
Fotherdy Atheom. 11. xii. § 1(2622) 332 Of things loquent, 
and silent ; of things moueable, and vnmoueabie. x6^ H. 
L’Estrange Reign Chas. / (1655) 135 So tare is it for a man 
vep' eloquent, not to be over loquent. 2885 G. Meredith 
Diana cf Crossways xi. (2890) 99 Redworth wouldT have 
5'ielded her the loquent lead. 

Hence Iio'quently adv., in point of talking. 

1891 G. Mkredith One of our Cong. I. xii. 222 The 
loquently weaker of the pair. 

lioqueram, variant of Lock beam Obs. 
Iioqaet(te, loquot, variant forms of Iajqoat. 
3 jor’, lor o?-*)- vulgar. A clipped form of 
Lord, used as an interjection and in certain 
exclamatory phrases. (Cf. Law, Lawk(s.) 

*835-6 Dickens Sk. Boz, Characters iv, ‘ Lor ! how nice ! * 
said the youngest Miss Ivins. 1865 — Mut. Fr. i. ix, ‘ Lor- 
a-mussy [ = Lord have mercy]!* exclaimed Mrs. Boffin. 
2870 Miss Bridgman Ro. Lynne \. xiii. 2x3 Lor’ I what a 
fu^ 

Lora : see Lore sb.'^ 2 a. 
t Lorain. Obs. Forms; 4 lorein, lorom, 
4-5 loreyn, lorem(e, 5 loran, loreine, lorayn(e. 
[a. OY , lorain late L.type *loranwn, f. L. Idnttn 
thong. Cf. med.L. loranum, lorennin (Du Cange 


s.v. loravientuni)^ The straps (often spoken of 
as gilt, studded with metal, or jewelled) formiii-> 
part of the harness or trappings of a horse. ** 
C2290 Beket 248 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 113 His loreins wtrtn 
al of seluer. a 2300 Cursor M. 25464NU ask i noj>ergrar« 
grene, Nestedcscrud, neloremf/Vx/i^ lorom] scene. Tnutn 
Morte A rth. 2462 The lawnccs with loraynes, and lemand« 
scheldes. a 2400-50 A lexander 793* Than sirenys he hw 
streropes..Lad hym hy |^e loran. C246o.irtw«/i/888\Vji 
sadell and brydell of Champayne, Har lorayns lyghl gonne 
leme. 

Iioral (loo’ral), a. (and sb.). Zool. [f. L. lor-um 
thong or strap, Lobe ji.3 + -AL.] Pertaining to 
the lore. Hence as sb. = loral shield or fiaii 
(see Lore sb.^ 2 c). Cf. Lobeal. 

Coves Birds h. IK 134 ITie fore.. parts and sidtref 
the head are buff, . . there is no yellow loral stripe. 1889 
Saunders Alan. Brit. Birds 92 A hlack loral patch descends 
diagonally from below the eye. 

fXjorament. Obs. rare— [aH.h.lSrSijttn. 
turn, f. lonim thong.] A thong or band of leather, 
1623 in CocKERAM. 1658 in PniLLirs. 

Iioran, variant of Lorain, 

XtOrOilltll (loa'rren})). Bot. rare. [ad. mod.L. 
Ldranihns, name of the typical genus of the order 
Loranthaceee : f. L. lor-utn strap + Gr. avBos flower.] 
Any plant of the N.O. Loranthaceoi (see next). 

1846 Lindley Keg. Kingd. 789 Loranthacex—A/msdas... 
It is customary to call the floral envelopes of the genera of 
Iroranths by the name of sepals in Viscum. 

Iiorauthaceous (lO'^rrcnlebJos), a. Bot. [f, 
mod.L. Loranthaceee, f. Loranllms: see prec. and 
-ACEous.] Of or belonging to the N.O. Loran- 
thaceoe (the mistletoe family). 

2856 in Mavne Expos. Lex, 

Ijorautliad (lo»ra:’n]irEd). Bot. rare. [f. La- 
rattth-us (see prec.) + -ad.] = Loranth. 

1B93 Athenxum i8 Nov, 701/2 Amon^ the Amazonian 
plant.*? found at Santa Cruz, .may be mentioned.. the loran- 
thad Oryetanthus rujicaulis. 

Lorate ( 16 »T^‘t), a, Bot, [f. L. lormn strap 
+ -ATE 2.] Strap-shaped. 

1836 Loudon Encycl. Plants 243 Paneraiittm litteraU... 
Leaves-. lorate. x88o Gray Struct. Bot, 4i9/x> 
Lorayn(e, variant of Lorain Obs. 

Lorcha (iF'JtJa)i lorch (Ip-itJ). [a. Pg. Imhn 
(occurring in Pinto 1 540 : see Yule and Burnell) ; 
of uncertain origin.] A fast sailing vessel built in 
China with the hull after a European model, but 
rigged in Chinese fashion, usually cany'ing guns. 

2653 H. Cocan ir. Pinto's Trav. xv. (1663I 47 They entred 
our Lorch where most conveniently they could. 1857 
Cobden Speeches (1878) 370 A vessel called a lorcha— which 
is a name derived from the Portuguese settlement at Slacao, 
and which merely means that it is built after the European 
model not that it is built in Europe. 28^ Gen, Reghterej 
Shipping 2 Sept., Abbreviations,. Lor., Lorcha. 

Lorche, -er, obs, forms of Lurch, -ee.- 
Lorchipe, -uppe, obs. forms of LoimsHiP. 
Lord Op^d), sb. Forms : X hlfifweard, hlSford,- 
-erd, (hldbard, hlfifard), 2 laford,-erde, hlou- 
erd, leverd, Ihoaverd, lourde, lowerd, Orm. 
laferrd, 2-4 laverd, (3 lavard, leeverd), 3-4 
lover(e)d, lovuerde, (4lhord,lorld(e),4-61ord0 
{i^gen.pl, lordeiie),4,6-Slard(e,4-lori Also. 5 V. 
Laird, In exclamations 6 leard, 7-8 lawd,S laud, 
lurd; alsoLuD. Y^Y..hlaford,KiXiZthl&fv}tardlf^ 
civ. 37 ; Thorpe’s * to half-wearde’ is a misprint: 
see note in Gr.-Wiilck.), repr. a prehistoric 
form *klaidward-, f. *^/a/5(OE. bread, Loaf 
+ *'ward (OE. xveard) keeper (see Ward sb.). In 
its primary sense the word (which is absent from 
the other Tent, langs.) denotes the head of a house- 
hold in his relation to the servants and dependents 
who * eat his bread ’ (cf. OE. hldf-xta, lit. * bread- 
eater a servant) ; but it had already acquired a 
wider application before the literary period of OE. 
The development of sense has been largely influ- 
enced by the adoption of the word as the customaiy 
rendering of L. dominus. The late ON. IdvarSr is 
adopted from ME. 

With regard to the etymological sen-se, cf. mod.G. brotherr, 
lit. ‘bread-lord’, an employer of labour. In the mod. 
Scandinavian langs. '‘meat-mother’ (Sw. matmoder. Da- 
niadmoder, Icel. matmddir) is the designation applied by 
servants to their mistress. 

For the phonology of the OE. word see Bulbiing At. 
Elementarbuch §§ 367, 411, 562. In the 24lh c. the word 
became monosyllabicthrough the dropping of theintervocalic 
V and the crasis of the vowels thus brought into contact.] 

I. A master, ruler. 

+ 1 . A master of servants; the male head of a 
household. Obs. 

eoso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 46 Eadix 3e Sejn 'Sone 
mi85y cymes hlaferd l)is on-fand sua doende. exooo Ags. 
Gosp. John XV. 15 Se Seowa nat hw®t se blaforfdj deo- 
a X27S Coit. Horn. 241 Nan ne mai twan hlaforde . . samw 
howie. c 2250 Gen. 4- Ex. 1388 Dis maiden wile ic. .to mm 
louerdes bofie bi-crauen. a 2300 Cursor M. 6^t he [nis 
thain] Hue ouer a dai or tuin, pe lauerd sal vnderli na pain. 
£•2420 Sir Amadace (Camden) 1, He wold gif horn toe so 
muche, or ellus more, As any lord wold euyr or qwarc. 
c 2450 Holland Hcnvlat 245 Bot thir lordis belyf [thai] the 
letteris has tane. x6ix Bible 'Matt. xxiv. 46. 
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2 . One who has dominion over others as his snb- 
jects, or to whom service and obedience are due; 
a master, chief, prince, sovereign. Now only rheto- 
rical. Also lord and mader. 

Beowulf (Z.) 3141 Aleidon 5a to iniddes m®rne heoden,. 
hlaford leofne. C893 K. vElfred Oros. i. i. § 13 Ohthere 
s?ede his hlalbrde, jElfrede cyninge, letc.]. a xxys 
Cott. Horn. 221 Forte don him man] understonden, hat he 
[jc. God] his lilaford was. c 1*50 Getu 4 Ex. 275 Bo ne miste 
he [Lucifer] non louerd 5hauen. <"1300 Havilok 607 pis is 
ure eir hat shal ben louerd of denemark. • cx3^o Atnis. iV 
A mil. 2030 The squier biheld the coupes tho, First his and 
his lordes also. 1340-70 Alex. ^ Dind. 174 A weUlangaged 
lud let hekingsone Aspien..ho were lord ofhur land. cx3S® 
Will. Palerne 3405 Swicbe a lorld of lederes ne liued noujt, 
hei held, ci^oo Destr. Troy Agamynon thegret was 
.. Leder of h*a lordis. 14.. Voc. in Wr..Wulcker 629/22 
CrViorc/m.a lord ofthowsondknyBtes. 15x3 Douglas Mneis 
.V. V. 4 Eneas, the Troiane prynce and lard. 2530 Palsgr. 
680/1 It is a pytuouse case . . whan subjectes rebell agaynst 
their naturall lorde. 1555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 52 Stoope 
Englande stoope, & learne to knowe thy lorde & master. 
1604 E. G[rimstone] D'AcostcCs Hist. Indies ni. xx. 185 
The Citie of Cusco, (the ancient Court of the Lordes of those 
Realmes). 1628 Digbv Voy. Afedit. (C.'imden) 42 Ceremonies 
of dutie . . they said were due to him being lord of the port. 
X667 Milton P. L, xir. 70 Man over men He made not 
Lord. 1782 Gibbon Decl. ff F. (1869) 11, xlii. 575 The 
common people [in Mingrelia] are in a state of servitude to 
their lords. 184X James Who is lord here upon 

the side of the mountain but I f 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xiii, 1 11. 321 A race which reverenced no lord, no king 
but himself. 

iransf, 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. tv. i. 38 When they fwivesj 
striue to beLordsore their Lords. 1596 ^Alerch. V. iti, ii. 
169 But now I [Portia] was the Lord Of this faire mansion, 
master of my seruants. 

b. Jig. One who or something which has the 
mastery or preeminence. Lords of {thd) creation ; 
mankind ; now jocularly, men as opposed towomen. 

a X300 Cursor At. 782 O wiiyng bath god and ill ?ee suld 
be lauerds at 3our will. 2398 TaEvtSA Barth. De P. R. 
VIII. xvi. (1495) 322 The sonne is the lorde of planetes. 1508 
Dunbar Gold. Targe 229 The Lordof Wyndis. .God Eolus, 
1591 Spenser Ruins Rome xiv, As men in Summer fearles 
passe the foord Which is in Winter lord of all the plaine. 
x59*SHAKS,A^om.<5- My bosomes L. (fYclsits lightly 

in his throne. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies 
in. ii. 119 There are some windes which blow in cerlaine 
regions, and are, as it were, Lordes thereof. 1643 [Angif.r] 
Lane. rail. Ackor 7 Fire is a cruel! Lord, Dryden 

Ess. Dram. Poesie Dram- Wks. 172^ 1 , 19 He is the envy 
of one, who is Lord in the art of quibbling, 1697 — . Virg. 
Georg, 111. 380 Love is Lord of all. 1744 Hobart in Lett. 
C'iess Sttffolk (1824) II, 207, I .. thought . . they [women] 
might attain to a sagacity equal to that of the lords of the 
creation. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) 1 . 400 The lowest 
animal finds more conveniencies in the wilds of nature, than 
he who boasts himself their lord. 1779 Jefferson Corr. 
Wks 1859 !• Are they so far lords of right and wrong as 
that [etc.]. X797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl II. x. 
189 ’Tis really a mighty silly thing for a lord of the creation . . 
to take up his residence in a boarding house, .where there 
are pretty women. 1830 J. G. Strutt Sylva Brit, xo The 
allnbute of strength by which the lord of the woods is more 
pccu!iarlydisting;uished. X8S4 BoxTHmuoFerishtahtFamily 
27 A leech renowned World-Wide, confessed the lord of 
surgery. 

•f'C. vocaiively. Sometimes =* mod, .y/V / 
cioso Byrht/erth's Handboc in Anglia VIII. 322 Hyt 
^edafena5 la wynsuma hlaford. ^1205 Lay. 14078 pa que3 
Hengest to ]»an klnge, Lauerd hxrcne ti3ende. CX300 
Ilavelok 62s Lowerd, we sholen he wel fede. esj£o Will, 
Palerne 1439 Leue lord & ludes lesten to mi sawes 1 15. . 
Adam Bel 467 in Hazl. E. P. P. II. 158 They sayed, lord 
we beseche the here, That ye ivyll graunt vs grace. 

d. An owner, possessor, proprietor (of land, 
houses, etc.V Now only foef. or rhetorical. (Cf. 
Landlord.) 

a X300 Cursor M. 601-602 Als cure lauerd has heuen in 
h.Tna Sua suld man be lauerd of land. X377 Lancl. P. Pi. 
B. vn. 156 Amonges lowere lordes H londe shal be departed. 
CX475 Rau/Coil^arsitt Tomak me Lord of my awin. 1480 
Water/. A rch. in soth Ref. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 
316 All suche lordes as have gutters betuxle thar houses 
X581 Mulcaster Positions xxxv. (1887) 125 Like two 
tenanles in one bouse belonging to seueral! lordes. a 1637 
E. J ONSON Sad Shefh. ii. i, A migbiie Lord of Swine I Ibid.f 
I am a Lord of other geere 1 1674 Ray Collect. Words, 
ATakiug Salt 142 Divers persons have interest in the Brine 
pit, so that it belongs not all to one Lord. 1697 Dryden 
Firg. 'Georg, iv. 189 Lord of few Acres, and those barren 
too. — /Eneid xit. 535 Tumus. .Wrench’d from his feeble 
hold the shining Sword ; And plung’d it in the Bosom of its 
Lord. 

e. Mining. (See quot.) 

1874 J. H. Collins Metal Atimng Gloss., Lord, the owner 
of the land in which a mine is situated is called the * lord 

f. A * magnate ’ in some particular trade. (Cf. 
King!) Often used with some transferred notion 
of sense 8. 

1823, etc. [see Cotton lord]. X84X Cobdcn in Morley 
Life (1902) 2$ The cotton lords are' not m'ore popular tlian 
the landlords, xpoo Westm. Gaz. 17 Jan. lo/i A suspicion 
that the ' coaMords’ are hoarding their supplies. , 

3 . Spec. A feudal superior ; the proprietor of a 
fee, manor, etc. So lord of the manor (see Manor). 
Lord mesne, paramount (see those words). \ Lord 
in gross (see quot. 1696, and cf. Gross B. 2 e), 
Eord 0/ Ireland (Dcinlnns Hihemix) was part of the 
omcpl designation of the Kings of England from Henry II 
to Henry VH. t. & 

a xooo O. R. Citron, ap. 924, Hine;;eces . . to hlaforde Scotta 
cyning. 1*58 Charter Hen. Ilf in Tyrrell (1700) 
H. App. 25 Henry thurg Codes fuUome King on Engicne- 


loande Lhoauerd on Yrloand [etc.]. J297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
3662 Cadour erl of comwayle..To }»® king is louerd wende. 
*433 Polls of Parlt. IV. 447/2 Savyng allwey to the Lorde 
of ihe Fee, eschates. 1435 ihui. 487 Aswell the Lordesand ye 
Citezeins of Citees, as the Lordes and Burgeises. X497 Act 
X2 Hen. F//,c. i2Preamb.,T’heKyiig of Scottis .. ought.. 
to..holde of you Sovereign Lorde his seid realme. 1530 
Palsgr. 675/1 He was baylyffe of the towne, but the lorde 
hath put hj’m out. 1^3 Homilies 11. Rogation Week iv. 
(1859) .40 *^be Lords records..be perverted. .to the dis- 
inheriting of the right owner. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. 11 . 
110 The antient Family of Des Ewes, Dynasts or Lords of 
the dition of KesselL 1696 pHtcLtrs (ed. 5], Lord in Gross, 
is he who is a Lord without a Manner, as the King in 
respect of his Crown. 1778 Pryce Alin. Comub. 324 Lord 
of the land or fee. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 427 The 
lord may seise the copyhold to his own use. 1839 Kcight- 
LEY Hist, Eng. I. 77 The rights of the Lord of a town ex- 
tended to the levying of lolls and customs. 190X Speaker 
11 May 149/2 It might have weakened the feudal relation 
between lord and tenant. 

4 . A husband. Now only poet, and hntnorons. 
(Cf. Ladv sb. 7.) 

831 Charterin Sweet O. E. Texts Ymbe Set lond et cert 
Se hire eSelmod hire hlabard salde. a 1225 Ancr. R. 52 Eue 
..nom & et herof& aef hire louerd. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
8902 D.Tmaisele. .|>i fouerd ssal abbean name Vor him & vor 
is eirs vair wi]>oute blame. ?/ix4oo Morte Arth. 3918 
Scho [Gaynore] kayTes to Karelyone, and kawghte hir a 
vaile,..And alle for falsede, and frawde, and fere of hir 
louerde 1 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr, v. ii. 131 Tell these head- 
strong women What dutie they doe owe their Lords and 
husbands. x6Qi Viscountess Campoen in t2th Ref. Hist. 
AtSS. Comm. App. v. 56 My Lady Skidmore and her lord 
was at Mr. Comsby's house upon a visetie. x86o-6 Patmore 
Angel in Ho. ir. ii. iv. Love-mild Honoria, trebly mild With 
added loves of lord and child. i86x Miss Vonce 1 'ng. Step, 
mother xxv. 371 She was come to take leave of home, for 
her lord was not to be dissuaded from going to London by 
the evening’s train. 

6 , [Cf. 2 b.] Astrol. The planet that has a domi- 
nant influence over an event, period, region, etc. 

1391 [see AscenoantI. 1585 Lupton Thous. Notable Th. 
(1675) 93 When the Almuten or the Lord of the Ascendent 
is infoitunate in his fall. 1653 R. Sanders 152 

The Sun, when he is Alfridary or Lord of a Cholerick, 
he causeth him to be of a brown colour. 1819 Wilson Diet, 
Astrol., Lord, that planet is called the lord of a sign whose 
house it is. . .The lord ofa house is that planet of which the 
signor domal dignity is in the cusp of such house. ..The lord 
of the geniture is that planet which has most dignities in a 
figure.. .The lord of the hour is the planet supposed to 
govern the planetary* hour at the moment of a nativity, or at 
the time of asking a horary question. The lord of the year 
is that planet which has most dignities, or is strongest in a 
revolutional figure...The lord of the geniture is.. supposed 
to rule the disposition and propensities of the native. 

6 . Tt© Lord (vocaiively Lord) : God. Also 
{thd) Lord God, and occas. my, thy, ottr (now 
rarely: see 7), his, etc. Lord. Cf. Drichtin. 

In the O. T, the a translation of the Vulgate Domi. 
nus, LXX, 0 Kveio%, commonly represents the ineffable name 
mrt' (see Jehovah), for which Adonaj was substituted by 
the Jews in reading ; in a few instances Adonai occurs in 
the Hebrew text. 

<xooo ^LFRic Horn. II. 562 Sy lofham Hlaforde 5e leofaS 
on eenys^e. cix^s Lamb. Horn. 71 Lauerd god we biddeS 
hus. c xsoo F/ces 4- Virtues (1888) 7 Dal ic am swiSe foryelt 
ayeanes mine laferde god almihtin. c xsoo Ormin 1x391 f>e 
birrjj blforr ]>In Laferrd Godd Cneolenn meoclike S: Juienn. 
CX250 Gen'.ti’ Ex. 33 To thaunen Sis werdes biginninge, 
5e, leuerd god, to wur3ingc, a 1300- 1400' Cwrr/»r d/. 6163 I 
(GOtt.) To moyses ]^nvr lauerd icld, Quat wisehai suld hair 
pask held. 136* Langl. P, PI, A. 1. 131 For to loue hi louerd 
leuere hen hiseluen, 138* Wyclif i Kings xviii. 36 Lord God 
of Abraham, and of Ysaac, and of Yrael. a 1400 Pistill of 
Susan 164 Bi he lord and he lawc hat we onne leeue. c 1420 
Lydg. Assembly of Gods 2093 But the wey ihedyrward to 
holde be we lothe, That oft sythe causeth the good Lorde to 
be wrothe. 1560 Extracts Aberd. Reg, (1844) 1. 328 Be the 
lewing Lord, (he eternal God.. I do heir promise., that [etc.]. 
*593 Shaks. Rich. II, iii. ii. 57 The breath of worldly men 
cannot depose The Deputie elected by the Lord. 16x3 — 
Hen. VIII, Ilf, ii. 161 The Lord increase this busjncsse. 
17*8 P. Walker Life Peden 11827) 45 At Bothwel-bridge.. 
the Lord’s People fell and fled before the Enemy. x8*7 C. 
Simeon m Life (18471 <^09 This is the Lord’s work, and fit 
for a Sabbaih-day. 1897 R. Recessional, Lord God 

of Hosts, be with us yet. 

b. Phrases. (^'JVie) Lord knenvs who, what, hoxu, 
etc. ; used flippantly to express emphatically one’s 
own ignorance of a matter. Lord have mercy 
{on us) :.{a) in serious use, as a prayer (it used 
to be chalked on the door of a plngue-stricken 
liouse) ; {F) in trivial use (vulgarly lord-a-mercy 
and in other corrupt forms: cf. L.vwks), as an 
inteijection expressing astonishment. Similarly (in 
trivial use only) Lord bless me. 

4Lord have mercy on me, the *ilbcpa‘-.sion*. 

1585 Higins Tunius Nomenelator Ileus.. \\\^ Illiake 
passion . . which the homelier sort of Phisicians doe call, 
Lorde haue mercy vpon me. 2588 Shaks. L, L. L. v. ii. 
419 Write, Lorde haue snercie on vs, on those three. 1592 
Nashe Summers last Witt 1706 Wks, (Grosart) VI. 153, 

I am sick, 1 must dye: Lord haue mercy on vs! ^1634 
R. West in Randolph’s Poems (x668) B 5, The Titles of 
iheir Satyrs fright some, more Then Lord have mercy writ 
upon a door, X69* R. L’Estrance Fables ccxlvi. (170S) 
262 'Tis not a bare Lord have Afercy upon us. that will 
help the C.Trt out of the Mire. 17x3 Swift Cadenus 4 * 
Vanessa Wks. 1755 III. n. 30 She was at lord knows what 
expence To form a nymph of ivit and sense. 17** — 
Stella's Birthday ibid. ^1x4 It cost me lord knows how 
much lime To shape it into sense and rhyme, xysi 
SMOLLETT/Vr. Pickle xxx,yi\\ax became of him afterwards. 
Lord in heaven knows. 1784 H. W’alpole Let, 8 June 


(1858) Vni. 480 Mr. Contvay wonders why I do not talk of 
Voltaire’.s ‘ Memoirs’. Lord bless me ! I sawit two months 
ago. ^ 1808 Eleanor Sleath Bristol HeiressV. 159 There 
she died . Lord-a-mercy upon those that had a hand in such 
a business. 1830 Gen. P. Thomtson Exerc. (1842) 1. 253 
Meetings to be called by the Lord Lieutenant, .. and the 
Lord knows who. 1846 x^Irs. Gore Sk. Eng. Char. (1852) 33 
People comprised under the comprehensive designation of 

* the Lord knows who '. x888 J. Payn Alyst. Mirbridge 1. 
iii. 49 Lord a mercy, is that how she talks ? 

c. As interjection ; a mere exclamation of sur- 
prise originating from the use in invocations. (Cf. 
Lob, Lud.) 

Now only in profane or trivial use; in i4-i6thc. often 
employed in dignified and even religious writing. 

ci3^ Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 358 Lord ! in tyme of Jesus 
Crist .. were men not bounden to sbrj’ve hem jpus, CX400 
Lanfratte's Cintrg. 298 O lord, whi is it so greet difference 
betwix a cirurgian Sc a phisician. rtT548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VI 161 Lorde how glad the poore people were of this 
Pardone. X560-77 Atisogonus m. iit. 69 (Brandi) O Leard, 
Leard, wone woude take him for a foole by his gowne and 
his capp. X564-78 Bulleyn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 10 
Lorde (jod, howe are you chaunged I 1590 Shaks. Com. 
Err. III. i. 50 O Lord 1 must laugh. 1632 Massinger & 
Field Fatal Dowry iv. I, O Lard, hee has made me smell 
(for all Ihe world) like [etc.]. 1687 Congreve Old Bach. 
II. iii, Lard, Cousin, you talk odly. 1721 Amherst Temts 
Fil. No. 44 (1754) 236 Lawd ! law’d ! Dick, what shall’s zay 
to our Kate, for leaving her at whome ? 1741 Richardson 
Pamela (1824) I. 177 I^ud, madam,. .1 wonderyouso much 
disturb yourself. 1792 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Odes to Gt. 
Duke viL Wks. 1792 III. 10 Lord ! what a buying, reading, 
what a racket ! 1837 Marryat P. Keene xxii, Lord, wliat 
a state I shall be in till 1 know what has taken place. 

7 . As a title of Jesus Christ. Commonly Our 
Lord (now often with capital O) ; also ihe Lord. 

a 1275 Cott. Ho7U. 243 Ure laford ihesu crist J’e seI5 Sine 
me iiichil potesfis fscere. ctzoo Ormin Ded. 186 Forr an 
godnesse uss hafeph don he Laferrd Crist onn erhe. rizoo 
Vices 4* Virti/es (188S) 7 Ac bidde we’alJe ure lauerd Crist. 
a 1225 Leg. Kath.t\i^ Lauerd, wune wifl me. a 1300 Cutsor 
Af. zBoSST’o my lard team of-sene to crist ic haue vn-buxum 
bene, a 2300 Crede in Maskell Mofi. Rit. II. 240 Ibesu 
Krist rh]ls anelepi sone, hure laverd. ^2400 Lay Folks 
Mass Bk, App. iii. 125 pou art a soopfaste leche, lord, xsoo- 
20 Dunbar Poems xc. 3 Oure Lorde Jbesu. . Fa«tjt him self 
cure exampilt to be. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 113 
And it happened in the night ofthe Assencion of our lorde, 
thaiPoihon. .issued outof Champeigne. x579E.K..S|)^^«j<'rV 
Sheph. Cal. Gen. Argu § 4 Our..etemall redeemer the L. 
Christ. 1653 W. Basse in Walton's Angler \\\. 81 For so 
our Lord was pleased, when He Fishers made Fishers of 
men, 1B23 Bentham Not Paul 26 He informs the Lord 
what he bad heard about Paul. 1882 Tennyson In Mem. 
W. C. Ward, How JoynJ in ihe following of thy Lord 1 
b. (/«) the year of our Lord (t God), f of our 
Lord" 5 incarnation \ « Anno Domini. 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 89 In ye jere of hour® louerde a 
Thousands >Te hundred sixti and .seuene. 1463 Burp Wills 
(Camden) 19 The day and the yeer of cure lord 01 my de- 
partyng from this wourld. a 1548 Hall Chrott.^ Edw. IV 
2080, This wa.% in the yere of our lordes blessed incarnacion 
.M.C.lxx. X596 Dalrymple tr, Leslie's Hist. Scot, v. 268 
marg.y King Achal dies the xtW. .of our Lourd 819. 1604 E. 
G[rimstoneJ D'Acosta's Hist. Indies m. xj. 154 In the 
yeere of our Lord God, one thousand five hundred seaventy 
nine. 1625 PuncHAS Pilgritus 11. 1705 In the yeare of our 
Lord God 1567. 

C. In certain syntactical combinations: The 
Lord’s Prayer [ »= L. oratio Dominica] , the prayer 
taught by Jesus to His disciples : see Matt. vi. 
9-13. The Lord's Supper [ = L. cena Dominica, 
Gr, TO KvpiaKbr bunvov i Cor. xi. 24], the Holy 
Communion. Th© Lord's table [ = Gr. Tpavl{a 
Kvpiov 1 Cor. X. 21 : cf. God's, the Lord's board 
(see Board sb. 6)] = Altar 2 b ; also the Holy 
Communion. Also Lord’s day. 

X548-9 (Mar.) Bk, Com. Prayer, Public Baptism, The 
Crede, *lhe Lordes prayer, and the tennecommaundementes. 
1^6 J. Hall Poems 1. 13 [She] makes one single farthing 
bear The Creed, Commandments and Lords-prayer. 1876 
Bancroft //«/- U,S. IJ. xxx. 248 Shebad never learned the 
Lord’s prayer in English. 1382 Wyclif i Cor. xi. 20 Therfore 
aou comynge to gidere into oon, now it is not for to etc *ihe 
Lordis sopere, 2 555 Ridley (////el A briefDecIaracion Ofthe 
Lordes Supper. 1645 Fuller Good Th. in Bad T. (1646) 
141 The Lords Supper, ordained by our Saviour to conjoyn 
our Affections, hatn disjoyned our Judgements. X755 Cham- 
berlayne Pres. St. Gt. Brit. ii. 11. (ed. 17) 75 Some Time 
before the Lord’s Supper is administred, the Congregation 
is to have Notice of it from the Pulpit, x^ Coverdale 
x Cor, X. ex Ye cannot be parletakers off *1116 lordes table, 
and off the table offdeuyls. x66oJer. Taylor Worthy Com- 
mttn. i. § I. 22 It [the Holy Sacrament] is by the Spirit of 
God called, .the Lord’s Table. 1704 Nelson Fest.ff Fasts 
It. iv. (1707) 494 Upon the Penalty of being excluded 
the Lord’s Table. 1852 Hook Ch. Diet. {1871) 

Lord’s Table is one of the names given to the altar in Chris- 
tian churches. • , j. 

• XI. As a designation of rank or official dignity. 

In these applications it is not used vocatively,cxc. m t e 
form my Lord (see 15) and as a prefixed title (see 13). 

8 . In early use employed vaguely for P 

exalted position in a kingdom or commonuea , 
and in a narrower sense applied to ‘he fend a I 
tenants holding directly of the king by ml ^ 
other honourable service : see Bako.v '• J" 
use, equivalent to NoBLEtra.v j," 

A peer (usually, a temporal peer) ... ' , 

one who by courtesy (sec 13) to the 
prefix Lord%r some^higher title, as a part of hts 
ordinary appellation. 


LORD. 
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LOUD, 


13 ^.' Caer de L. 2284 We nre betrayd and y-nome I 
Horse and harness, lords, all and^ some I c 1350 IVili. 
Palerue 4539 To fare out as fast with his fader to Speke 
& with lordesse [=lordesJ ofbat lond. 1386 RoHs ofParlt. 
III. 225/1 To the moost noble and worthiest Lordes, moost 
ryghtfuland wysest Conseille to owre lige Lorde the Kyn^. 
a 14*0 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 442 Men myghten lordis 
knowe By there arraye, from oH** folke. z^^xRoUs o/Parlt. 
V. 266/2 If such persone bee of the estate ofa Lord, as Due, 
Marques, Erie, Viscount or Baron, 1480 Caxton Chron, 
Eng.m. (1520126/1 It was denyed bym..by the instygacyon 
of a lord called Pompei. 1505 in Mem. Hen. FIX (Rolls) 
276 What attendance he hath abouts hym of lords and 
nobles of his reame.. 1548 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 25 For 
ever sence the Prelates were made Loordes and nobles the 
ploughe standeth. 1593 Shaks. Rich. //, iv. i. 19 Princes, 
and Noble Lords t What answer shall I make to this base 
man? x6i4Selden 59 Our English name Lord, 

whereby we and the Scots stile all such as are of the Greater 
Nobilitie i. Barons, as also Bishops. 1826 Disraeli Viv. 
Grey in. iii, The Marquess played off the two Lords and Sir 
Berdmore against his former friend. 1876 Browning Shoft 

V, He’s social, takes his rest On Sundays, with a Lord for 
guest, 1900 Daily Express 21 July 5/7 The Englishman 
of to-day still dearly loves a lord. 

b. Phrases. To live like a lord : to fare luxuri- 
ously, To treat (a person) like a lord : to enter- 
tain sumptuously, to treat with profound deference. 
Dnink as a lord ; completely intoxicated ; so f to 
dnnk like a lord. Similarly, to swear like a lord. 

153X Elyot Gov. i. xxvi. (1880) I. 275 For they wyll 
say he that swereth depe, swereth like a lorde. 1623 Mid- 
dleton 6c Rowley 5 “/. Gipsy I'f. L (1653) F 4, Flowre bancks 
or Mosse be thy bourd, Water thy wine, And drinke 
•like a Lord. x6si Evelyn Charact,^ Eng. (1659) 48 The 
Gentlemen are most of them very intemperate, yet the 
Proverb goes, *As drunk as a Lord*. x68x T. Flatman 
Heraclitus Ridens No. 6 (1713) I. 36 They were as drunk 
as Lords with Bottle-Air. x’jjoGentl. Alag.j^'L. 560 As drunk 
35 a Lord. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias ii. vii. ? 3 The landlord . . 
sa!d,..wewill treat you like a lord. x86t Thackeray.^. 
don xviii. (1869) 254 She ran screaming through the galleries, 
and I, as tipsy as a lord, came staggering after. 2892 Sir 

W, 'H.krqovkt speech 20 Apr., We had changed that now, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer lived like a lord. 

*1* c. occas. A baron as distinguished from one of 
higher rank. Obs. (Cf. 13 .) 

X526 Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 7 b, Farre excellyng y“ 
state of lordes, erles, dukes or kynges. 

d. Lord'in-waiting.^ Lord of the Bedekamherx 
the designation given to noblemen holding certain 
offices in attendance on the person of the sovereign. 

17x7 H. Pelham in Lett. Ciess Suj/olkt^xZxa^ 1 . 18 The 
King forbad the lord of the bedchamber inviting Lord To wns- 
hend. .to dine with him at Newmarket, xyss Genii. Mag. 
XXV. 184 His m^esty went to the house of peers, attended 
by., the Id of the bedchamber in watting. x8m W. G. Clark 
xxiVeu. 7<»»r45 Furniture., the property, Isuppose, of gold- 
sticks, and .. lords-in*waiting. ^<xx86s Grevillg Mem. 11. 
(1885) II. 44 She had already given orders to the Lord-in- 
waiting to put all the Ministers down to whist. x8S6 Eneycl. 
Brit. XXL 37/2 There are eight lords and eight grooms, 

. .de.scribed as * of the bedchamber ’ or * in waiting accord- 
ing as the reigning sovereign is a king or a queen. 

9. pi. The Lords ; the peers, temporal and spiri- 
tual, as constituting the higher of the two bodies 
composing the legislature (of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, when they existed as separate king- 
doms ; afterwards of the kingdom of Great Britain ; 
and now of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland). The Lords Temporal \ the lay peers. 
The Lords Spiritual ; the bishops who are peers of 
the realm, and (in'England before the Reformation) 
the mitredabbots. The Lords'' Act (see quot. 1800 ). 

This branch of the legislature now consists of the English 
noblemen of baronial rank, the English bishops (with some 
exceptions), and elected representatives of the peers of Scot- 
land and Ireland. 

145* Poston Lett. I. 204 To make requisicion . . to the 
Lords espirituallx and temporelx in this present Parlement 
assembled. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 349 The Ixirdes of 
the upper house, and the cornmon house assembled together. 
165$ Fuller CA. Hist. x. vii. § i The House of Commons 
presented to the Lords Spirituall and Temporall a Petition. 
1675 Marvell Corr. ccliv. Wks. 1872-5 II. 474 To desire 
the Lords concurrence herein. 1751 H, Walpole Lett. 
(1846) II. 388 In the Lords there were but 12 to 106, and the 
former the most inconsiderable men in that House. 1765 
BLAbusTONE Comm. I. 50 The legislature of the kingdom 
is entrusted to three distinct powers, .. first, the king; 
secondly, the lords spiritual temporal. x8^ Asiat. 
Ann. Reg., State Papers 7/1 Rules for extending to insol- 
vent debtors the relief intended by act 32 Geo. II. commonly 
called/ The Lords’ Act 1812 Moore Intercepted Lett. if. 
47 Quite upturning branch and root Lords, (Commons, and 
Burd6tt to boot. 2830 Croly Geo. IV 2x8 An embassage 
from the lords and commons was sent with them from 
London. <2x865 Greville Mem. n. (1885) II. 408 He got 
the House of Commons to sit on Saturday, .. in order to 
send the Bill up to the Lords on Monday, 2879 McCarthy 
Hist. Oxvn Times {iZZy) II. 257 The Lords, .suspended the 
sitting until eleven at night. 1884 S. Dowell Tax. 4* 
Taxes Eng. II. 303 The duke of Wellington leading in the 
Lords. x^7 Ouida Massarenes iv, Don’t suppose I shall 
ever live to get into the Lords. 

b. House of Lords ^ f Lords' House (see House 
sb. 4 d). 

2672 Petty Pol. Anat. (1691) 35 [They] may.. be call’d by 
Writ into the Lords House of England. 28x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 332 This case having been heard in the 
House of Lords, the Judges were directed to give their 
opinions. x^S.Polson £//^. Z<*ry in Encycl. Metrop. II. 
8ii/x The House of lords' is in the habit of referring certain 
bills to the opinion of the learned judges.”* 


'\G^iransf m Rom. Hist. = Senators. Ohs.' 

x6x8 Bolton Florus{\(>fSi 212 The Knights, and Gentle- 
men of Rome separated themselves from the Lords. 

10. Sc. In various collocations (chiefly //xj/.), as 
Lords of the Articles, of the Congregation^ of Daily 
Council, of Justiciary, of Police, of Regality, of 
Session (see these sbs.). 

11. Applied, with subjoined defining word or 
phrase, to the individual members (whether peers 
or not) of a Board appointed to perform the duties 
of some high office of state that has been put in 
commission, as in Lords Commissioners (in ordinary 
language simply Lords) of the Admiralty, of the 
Treasury ; Lords Commissioners of the Great Seal. 
Also Lords Justices {pf Ireland) : the Commis- 
sioners to whom, in the early iSth c., the viceregal 
authority was entrusted. Civil Lord*, the one 
civilian member (besides the First Lord) of the 
Board of Admiralty, the others being Naval Lords. 

1642 C, Vernon Consid. Exch. 54 Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury. X7xx Swift yrnl. to Stella x6 May, Three 
books I got from the Lords of the Treasury for the college. 
X724 — Drnpieds Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 38 As if it were a 
dispute between William Wood on the one part, and the 
lords justices, privy-council, and both houses of parliament 
on the other. 2739 Lady Murray Mem. Baillies (1822) 24 
He was made one of the Lords of the Admiralty, and soon 
after one of the Lords of the Treasury, 2759 Dilwortii 
Pope He was one of the lord-justices of Ireland, 2818 
Cruise Digest (ed.2) VI. 151 The Lords Commissioners in 
Barnes v. Crowe appeared to have held, that [etc.]. » , Lord 
Commissioner Eyre stated the p.articular circumstances, 
2834 Marryat P. Simple xxxix, A letter from your lordship 
to the First Lord — , only a few lines. 2879 McCarthy 
Hist. Own Times (1887) II. 409 Mr. Gatnorne Hardy 
was made Secretary for War and Mr. Ward Hunt First 
Lord of the Admiral^. 2884 S. Dowell Tax. 4- Taxes 
Eng. II. 116 George Grenville as a junior lord of the ad- 
miralty. 2893 Maxwell !V. H. Smith II. 182 He . .became 
First Lord of the Treasury and leader of the House of 
Commons. 28^ Hazelfs Ann. 447 The Works Depart- 
ment of the Admiralty is presided over by officers of the 
Royal Engineers, its supervision resting with the civil lord. 

12. Forming part of various official titles, e.g. 
Lord {High) Admiral, Lord Chamberlain, Lord 
{High) Chancellor, Lord Chief Justice, Lord High 
Commissioner, Lord Deputy, Lord Marshal, Lord 
President, Lord Privy Seal, Lord Treasurer, 
Lord IVarden, etc., for which seethe second mem- 
ber in each case, f Lord (High) General, a com- 
mander-in-chief {obs.). Lord-rector, an honorary 
title for the elected chief in certain Scotch Univer- 
sities; hence Lord-rectorship. Also Lokd-lieu- 
TENANT, Lord Matob. 

2598 Barret Theor. IVarres iv. i. 226 (The Colonel] ought 
to know how to performe the parts and office of a Lord 
high Generali. 2650 Whitelocke Metn. (1853) IH* 207 
(25 June) The lord general Fairfax. Ibid. 237 (7 July) The 
council of state ordered the narrative marie by the lord 
general’s (Cromwell’s] messenger to be read in all churches. 
2660 (see isa].. 28*7 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. x. 287 
The parliament having given him (Monk] a commission as 
lord-general of all the forces in the three kingdoms, 2864 
Burton Scot Abr, I. v, 249 Hence the catalogue of Lord 
Rectors soars far above respectability and appropriateness: 
it is brilliant. 2867 Nation (N. Y.) 3 Jan. 4/2 The candi- 
dates for the lord-rectorship of Aberdeen University ibis 
next year are Mr, Grole, historian, and Mr. Grant DufiT. 

b. In ceremonious use, prefixed to the titles of 
bishops, whether peers of parliament or not, 

2639 (pule) A Relation of the Conference between William 
Lawd .. now Lord-Arch-Bishop of Canterbury:- and Mr. 
Fisher the Jesuite. a 2673 W. Blaxton in Bp. L. Coleman 
Ch, Amer, ii. 23, I came from England because I did not 
like the lord-bisnops, but I cannot join with you, because I 
would not be under the lord-brethren. 2858 Royal Charter 
Hnwersity Lond,% 5 The Lord Bishop Maltby; the Lord 
Bishop of St. Davids. 

f c. Formerly sometimes prefixed to a title of 
nobility. Obs. ; but see 15 a (c). 

2444 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 23 Quhat time it be 
plessand to the said Lord Erie (of OrkynnayJ. 

13. As a prefixed title, forming part of a person’s 
customary appellation* Abbreviated Ld., formerly 
+ L. (//. LL.),Lo. 

The rules now accepted for its use are as follows. In 
other than strictly ceremonial use it may be substituted for 
‘Marquis’, 'Earl*, or ‘Viscount* (whether denoting the 
rank of a peer, or applied * by courtesy ’ to the eldest son 
of a peer of higher rank) ; the word 0/ when it occurs in 
the more formal designation, being dropped. Thus * Lord 
Harrington*, ‘Lord Derby*, ‘LoM Manvers', ‘Lord Pal- 
merston ’, may be used instead of * The Marquis of Harting- 
ton', ‘The Earl of Derby*, ‘Earl Manvers’, ‘Viscount 
Palmerston*. A baron (whether a peer, or a peer’s eldest 
son known by the title of his father’s barony) is always 
called by his title of peerage (either a surname or a terri- 
torial designation) precede by ‘Lord’,' as ‘Lord Tenny- 
son ’ ; if the Christian name is mentioned for distinction, it 
comes first, as ‘Alfred, Lord Tennyson \ The territorial 
titles given by courtesy lo judges in Scotland are treated 
like those of barons, as * Lord Alonboddo *. The younger 
sons of dukes and marquises have the courtesy title of 
‘ Lord ' followed by the Christian name and surname, as 
* Lord John Russel! *, These rules were, for the most part, 
already formulated in the i6lh c, but were for a long time 
seldom accurately obseni'cd except by experts in heraldry. 

In early use the prefixed title had most commonly the 
{Qxmmy Lord (see 25) or the Lord. The latter survives in 
certain formal uses, and in the superscription of letters. 


. 2455 Rolls ofParli. V. 332/2 William Bonvj*Ie Kn«k 
Lord Bonevile, his servauntes and adheraunts. 25.. 

0/ Precedence in Q. Eliz. Acad. 27 All marquises Eldest 
sonnes are named no Earles, but lord of a place or barronv 
. . And all his other bretheren Lordes, with the addition of 
there Christened name. An Earles Eldest sonn is a 
lord of a place or Baron[y], and ail his other sonnes no 
lords. 254s Exiracis Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 214 Georre 
Erie of Huntlie, Lord Gordoun and of Bangzenocht 2568 
Grafton Chron. II. 294 Also on the French part the LorS 
John Clereraount fought under his awne Banner, xco: 
ijHAKS. I Hem VI, iv. vii. 61-64 Valiant Lord Talt^i 
Earle of Shrewsbury : Created . . Lord Talbot of Goodri" 
and Vrchinfield, I/Ord Strange of Blackmere, Lord Verdon 
of Alton [etc.], 2593 — Rich. II, ii. ii. 53 The L. Northum. 
berland. 2636 Trussell Contn. Daniels Hist. Eng. 93 Sir 
lohn Oldcastle in right of his Wife called in courtesie Lord 
Cobham. 2782 (title) The Trial of the Right Honourable 
George Gordon, commonly called, Lord George Gordon. 
<2x865 Greville Mem. u, (1885) II. 271, I dined wliii 
Lord and Lady Frederick FitzCTIarence and Lord West- 
moreland. Ibid. HI. 458 Whether Lord Derby orLordany- 
body else is in office. 2879 M'Carthy Hist. Oim Times 
(2887) II. 405 l\Ir. Bruce was raised lo the Peerage as Lord 
Aberdare. 

b. The Lord Harry \ see Haeby 6 . 

14. Jocular uses. a. As a mock title of dignity 
given to the person appointed'to preside on certain 
lestive occasions. So Lord of Christmas (see 
CHRiSTJrAS 4), Lord of Misrule (see Misrule), 
Summer Lord, etc. {obs, exc. Hist.), Harvest Lord 
(see Harvest sb. 7). 

2556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 73 Item the iiij'^dayof 

anuary [1552-2] the lorde of Crystmas of the kpges 

owse came thorrow London .. to the lorde mayer’s to 
denner. 2572 Grindal Injnnc. at J Ciij, I he Rlinister 
& churchwardens shall not suffer any Lordes of misrule or 
Sommer Lordes . . lo come vnreuerently into any Church 
[etc.]. 2628 in Crt. 4- Times Chas. I (2848) I. 311 On Satur- 
day last, the Templars chose one Mr. ralmes ., their lord 
of misrule. 2806 Bloomfield /F’iV</ AVjrt'rrj Poems (1845) 
227 Many a Lord, Sam, I know that, Has begg'd as well 
as thee. 

b. slang, A hunchback. (Cf. Lord-fish.) 

The origin of this use is obscure, but there is no reason 
for doubting the identity of the word. The Diet. Canting 
Crew has a parallel sen.se of Lady. 

a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crezv, Lord, a very crooked, de- 
formed.. Person. z’jzsln Nexu Cant. Did. 2752 Smollett 
Per. Pic. xxviii, Hi.s pupil . . was . . on account of his hump, 
distinguished by the title of My Lord. 2827 Neuman Eng’ 
Sp. Diet. (ed. 3), Lord. .8 (Joe.) Hombre jorobado. 2826 
La.mb Eiin 11. Pop. Fallacies, That a deformed person U_a 
lord. 2887 Besant The IVorld went I. iiL 86 He was, in 
appearance, short and bent, with rounded shoulders, and 
>vith a hump (which made the boys call him My Lord). 

16. My Lord (usually pronounced milpud). 

a. Prefixed to a name or title, (a) Formerly 
the ordinary prefix used in speaking to or of a 
nobleman, where we now commonly use simply 
‘Lord’ (see 13 ); in early use the preposition tJ/ 
before territorial designations was commonly re- 
tained. (Now only archi) if) My Lord of 
{London, Canterbury, etc.) a respectful mode of 
referring to a bishop {obs. or arch.), (r) Prefixed 
to a title of rank or office ; now only vocativdy, 
as in my Lord Mayor, nty Lord Duke, my Lord 
Marquis. 

^2440 Vork Myst. xvii. 73 Mi lorde ser Herowdel 
a 2470 Gregory in Hist. Coll. Lond'. Cit. (Camden) 230 The 
mater was put to my Lorde oFLondon. 2481-90 Hou-ani 
Hpuseh. Bks. (Roxb.) 322 The same day, ray Lord rekened 
with his lokyer. 2530 Palscr. 433/2, I am somoned by a 
sergent at armes to apere byfore my lorde chaunceller. 2533 
T. Cromwell Let. 25 July in C.'s Life <7 Lett. (2902) 1 . 385 
My ^rde Abbot I recommende me vnlo you [etc.]. ciS®® 
Satir. Poems Re/or jn. xxviii. 57 Than my Lord Arranefrom 
Albany ye Duke Obtenit the gift of Murray. 2561 Stanford 
Churchw. Acc. in Antiquary XVII. 168/1 At my lorde 01 
Sarums commandment. 2583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. ii. (2882) 
204 May a bishop be called. .by the name of ‘my Lord 
bishop, mj' Lords grace 2584 Leycesters Commomv. (164^ 
'68 By your opinion my Lord of Leycester is the mo<t learned 
of all his kindred. 2623 Spelman De non Tenter. Etcl. 
(1646) 23 My Lord Coke also in the second part of his Re- 
ports, sailh, that [etc.]. 1635 Pagitt Christianogr. (1640) 
1. 199 A petition to my Lords Grace of Canterbury. 2660 
Pepys Diary 3 Mar,, My Lord General Fleetwood told my 
•Lord that he feared the King of Sweden is dead. 
Evelyn Afem. 5 Nov., I was invited to dine at my Lord 
Tividale’s. 2709 Steele Tatler No. 27 P 4 The Courage 
and Capacity of my Lord Galway. 174* Fielding J- 
Andrews Pref. ? 8 , 1 apprehend, my Lord Shaftesbur>''s 
Opinion of mere Burlesque agrees with mine. ‘ 

b. Used separately. («) As the usual polite or 
respectful form of address to a nobleman under the 
rank of duke, and to a bishop ; also (now only by 
persons greatly inferior in position) in speaking of 
them, f) As the formal mode of address to R 
Lord. Mayor, a Lord Provost, and to the Lord Ad- 
vocate (Scotland), fr-) In courts of law used in 
addressing a judge of the Supreme Court (or, for- 
merly, a judge of any of the * superior courts’ now 
merged in this) ; in Scotland and Ireland in ad- 
dressing a judge of any of the superior courts. 

The hurried or affected pronunciation prevalent in the 
cour^ of law has often been derisively represented by the 
spelling my Eud or in' Bid (see Luo). 

2543 Extrads Aberd. Reg. (2844) I. 290 My lord, we 
recommend our hartlie and humil seruice vnlo your lord* 
schip. 1599 Shaks. Aluch Ado n. i. 294 [Beatrice to Don 
Pearol So I would not he should do me, my Lord, i®®* 
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Munday ZJotwj/. Earl Hnutingdcn ii. ii. (1828) 34 Robin. 
What, Much and John 1 well met in this ill time. Little 
John. In this good time my lord. 1789 Wolcot (P. Pindar) 
Sttbj, /or Painters 28 ‘Bravissimo! my Lor\ replied 
Squalind. 1830 N. S. Wheaton yrnl. 198, I could not 
help noticing the affected way in which they [H. of Lords 
clerks] pronounce the words My Lord . . as if they were 
written My Litd. 1870 Djckens E. Drood iv, He has been 
spoken to in the street as My Lord^ under the impression 
that he was the Bishop. 1893 Sir A. Gordon Earl Aber^ 
deen ipi The minister . . turned to the loft in which * my 
Lord’ was seated. 

• c. As nonce-vb., To ^ my lord'* (a person). 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. uu vi, Who ever saw any Lord 
my-Torded in tattered blanket, fastened with w’ooden skewer? 
x8^ Yates Rock Ahead z. viii, His tenant.. would. .*My 
lord' him until the wine had done its work. 

d. pi. My lords : {a) the usual form of address 
to a number of noblemen or bishops, and in courts 
of law to two or more of the superior judges sitting 
together; (d) in the official correspondence of a 
department of state, used as a' collective designa- 
tion for the ministers composing it. 

1^00-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxix, 1 My Lordis of Chacker, 
pleis 30W to heir My coumpt. 1555 Ridley in Coverd. Lett. 
Martyrs (1564), loi My Lordes, if in times past ye haue 
letc.]. XS93 Shaks. 3 Hen. F/, tv. vii. i6 My Lords, We 
were fore-warned of your comming. 1727 Pope etc. Art 
0/ Sinkhig 122 Separate divisions for the two houses of 
parliament, my lords the judges, S:c. 1871 Rouiledgds Ev. 
Boy's Ann. Aug. 495 Speedily got himself into hot water 
•with * my lords’ at Whitehall. 

m. 16. atirib. or appositive^ and in Comb.^ as 
lord-lover, -suitor \ lord-kaiing, -loving, -rie^en 
adjs. ; lord-breed nonce-wd.^ a breed or race of 
lords; lord-farmer, one who holds an episcopal 
manor by a rent paid to the bishop ; + lords* 
room, app. a room or compartment on the stage 
of a theatre, reserved for privileged spectators. 

1862 Darwin in Life ^ Lett. (1887) II. 385 Ablest men 
are continually raised to the peerage, and get crossed with 
the older *Lord-breeds. 17x8 R. Frampton in T. Evans 
Life (1876) 161 The *lord farmer there had been offering a 
small fine to renew with the two preceding Bishops who 
both refused. 1777 Tozvn ^ Country Mae. June 333 Death. 
John Shadwell, Esq. ; lord-farmer of Horfield manor, in 
Somersetshire. JBlackw, Mag. XXIII. 384 The •lord- 
hating gang to which he.. appertains. 1855 Tennyson 
Maud I. XXII. V, O young •lord-lover, what sighs are those, 
For one that will never be thine? x8s6 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Char, Wks..(Bohnl II. 63 The conservative, money- 
loving, *lprd-loving English are yet liberty-loving. 1849 R. 
CosDEN in Morley Life (1902) xviik 6S/2 A servile aristo- 
ciacy-Ioving, •Jord-ridden people. 1399 B. Jonson Ev, Man 
out of Hum. 11. i, Hee powres them out as familiarly, as if 
bee had tane Tabacco with them ouer the stage, in the •Lords 
roome. 1609 Dekker Gnls Hornc-bk. vi. 28 Let our Gal- 
lant.. presently aduance himselfevp to the Throne of the 
Stage, I meane not into the Lords roome (which is now but 
the Stages Suburbes). x868 Browning Ring^' Bk. iv. 471 
He likes to have *lord-suitors lounge. 

Bord (Ip-td), ®. Also 3-4 laverd, [f. Lord sS.] 

1. tfi/K fa. To exercise lordship, have dominion. 

rt 1300 E. Psalter cilti]. 19 Laverd in heven grained sete 
his, And his rike tU alle sal Laverd [Vulg. dominahitur\ in 
blis. 1489 Caxton Fayies of A. u \. 8 Metridaies whicbe 
lorded vpon xxUij. contrees. 

b. To play the lord; to behave in a lordly 
manner, assume airs of grandeur ; to rule tyranni- 
cally, domineer. Now rare exc. const, over, 

tyjj Lancl. P. pi. B. x. 84 pe more he . . lordeth in londes 
he lasse good he delelh. 1548 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 
24 For they [the Apostles] preached and lorded not. And 
nowe they lorde and preache not. *579 Spenser Sheph. 
Cat. Dec. 70 The grieslie Tode-stoole groune there mought 
I se. And loathed Paddocks lording on the same. X594 — 
Amoretti x, She lordeth in licentious blisse Of her freewill. 
X633 P. Fletcher Elisa n. vii, Her .. sister .. Alicia, in 
whose face Love proudly lorded. 1641 Milton C/t. Gozd. 
vi. Wks. 1851 III. 124 The hatefull thirst of Lording in the 
Church., first bestow’d a being upon Prelaty. 1671 — 
Samson 265 They had by this.. lorded over them whom 
now they serve, 1685 Dryden tr. Lucretius Hi. 242 That 
haughty King, who lorded ore the Main, .. Him Death, a 
greater Monarch, overcame, 1777 Burke Address King 
Wks. 1842 II. 402 Much less are we desirous of lordingover 
our brethren. 1833 Chalmers Const. Man (1835) 1 . iii. 156 
Its unhappy patient is lorded over by a power of moral evil. 
1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. xiv, 151 Methinks, instead of 
in the forest lording, The noble Sir should [etc.]. x88x 
Blackmore Chrtsiowell xxxi, I am not one to be lorded 
over by a man no better than myself. 

c. So To lord it, chiefly with over, 

*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. July 176 They, .lord it as they 
list. XS93 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. viu. 44 , 1 see them Lording 
it in London streets. 1638 Penit. Conf. vu. (1657) 145 Lord- 
ing it over the Consciences of the people, a T. Brown 
Praise Drunkenness Wks. 1730 I. 37’ She [drunkenness] 
lords it over Poland, Sweden and Norway. <1x716 South 
Serm. (182^ V, 409 Though reason and judgment would 
veil to Christ, yet the man does not, because his affections 
lord iu 1775 Mad. D’Arblay Let. Nov. in Early Diary, 
He disdains submitting to the great or Lording it over 
the little. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk.,Rip Van Winkle r i 
The Kaaiskill mountains .. are seen .. swelling up to a 
noble height and lording it over the surrounding countrj’. 
1855 ^Tyndall in Lett. Educ. 192 We lord it over Matter, 
and in so doing have become better acquainted with the 
laws of Mind. 1900 Q. Rev. Oct. 337 This barbarian, .lorded 
It over many waters (Vom the Canaries to Candia. 

2. trails. To be or act as lord of; to control, 
manage, rule. rare. 

<rx586 C’tess Pesibroke Ps. lxxvui. xxil, [Their] herlt. 
age he shared to the race.. of godly Israeli, To lord their 


lands. Ibid. cvi. Tix, [God] Left them to be.. Lorded by 
foes. i6gr J. 'WiLsas Belphegvri. ii. Simple Merit Lords 
few Mens^ Horoscope, 1807 J. Barlow Columb. v. 660 
Austria’s titled hordes, with their own gore, Fat the fair 
fields they lorded long before. x8i8 Endyiti. ii. 894 

The look Of his white palace.. And all the. revels he had 
lorded there. 

3. •f'a. To make (a man) a lord or master, b. 
To confer the title of lord upon; to ennoble. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalterrsviv. 14 If J>ai ware noght lordid 
of me [Mistransl. : 1 ,. si met non fuerunt dominati\. 1610 
Shaks. Temp, t, ii. 97 He being thus Lorded, did beleeue 
He was indeed the Duke. 1643 Wither Campo Musce 69 
Ev'ry one of those That hath for any services, beene Lorded. 
1720 Humor. Left. Land. fml. (1721) x6 Thou shalt be 
told.. Who gets an Estate m the Alley, and is afterward 
Knighted or Lorded.’ 1787 Minor 307 Sir Cadwallader 
Pleadwell .. has been lately Lorded. xB8o Furnivall in 
Pall Mall G. 14 Dec. 1/3 It was with no little pleasure then 
that I found Lord Tennyson (before he was lorded) making 
meknoivn..to Mr, Robert Browning. 

c. To address or speak ol as * Lord*. 

1636 Rutherford Lett. Ix. (1862) I. x6t My newly printed 
book against Arminians was one challenge : not lording 
the prelates was another. 1656 S, H. Golden Laxu 92 
Is not Sarah commended for obeWng,. and lording her 
husband ? 1660 Charac, Italy 56 .Before they merit the 

degree of Knighthood, they must be Lorded. 

Iiordaii(e : see Lukdak. 

IiOrd-1)Orong}l. One who has qnasi-manorial 
rights in certain English boroughs : see quot. 

1751 Eng. Gazetteer it. s.v. Wolverhampton, The dean is 
Ld.-borough of Wolverhampton, Codsalf, Haiherton and 
Peishall. .and hath all manner of privileges bel, to the view 
of frank-pledge, felons goods, deodands, escheats [etc.]. 
ZiOrd*doin ilpud|dam). For forms see Lord sb. 
[OE. hldford-dom, f. hldford Lord sb. + -DOJf.] 
ta. The position of being lord, lordship {phs.). 
b. nonce-use. The state of things characterized by 
the existence of lords. 

C897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. xvu. 121 Se ffe oh 
lareowes onlicnesse Sa Senenga Sms ealdordomes secierS to 
hlaforddome. cizoo Ormin 11851 Te lab® gast A$3 egge^h 
hise beo'vess..To ^eornenn affterr laferrddom. ^ tf 1230 Halt 
Meid. II Is al to muchel lauerddom & meistrie bnnne bis 
cunde imerred tus. iZz\Nevf Monthly Mag. X. 521 There 
is no country., in which thesystem of lord-dom and servility 
is so manifestly supported as in England. 

Lorden : see Loedan. 

tliO’rdfast, a. Ois. rare—'. In 5 -feat. [f. 
Lord si. + Fast a.] Bound to a lord. 

e 1460 TenmieUy Mysi. xiii. 30 These men that arlord fest 
thay cause the ploghe tary. 

Lo'rd-fish. [Cf. Lord rA 14 b.] (See quot.) 

1836 Varrell Brit. Fishes II. 265 Some years since, I 
obtained from a fisherman at the mouth of the ’Thames 
a fresh-caught example of a species of morrhua, with the 
middle dorsal and toe first anal fins short. . . Among the 
fishermen it was by some considered to be an accidental 
deformity, with injury of the spine, and their name for it 
was Lord-fish. 

ILordfol (Ip’jdful), a. rare"^. [f. Loiid + 
-PUL.] Having the bearing of a lord; lordly. Hence 
^o'rdfolly adv,, in a lordly manner; nobly. 

€1450 Mirour Saluacioun tiyZ This lordfulle child [sr. 
Jesus]. 1836 Gen. P. “rHOMPSON Exerc (1842) IV. 185 They 
[the Lords] have said boldly and lordfully, ‘ Here we stand, 
the offspring of the by-gone time ’. 
i* Ijo'rdlieafd. obs. For forms see Lord sh, 
and -head. [f. Lord sb. + -head.] « Lordship. 

c 1250 Gen. 4 " Fx. 190 In 3 e moste and in 3 e leste he Tories 
His louerd-hed quuanne he mxs-ches, a 1300 Cursor M. 
4837 We prai bi lauerd-hed pat bou wald vs help in nede. 
cx-giS hletr. Horn. (1862)61 Of that tour nou spek J, For 
laverdhed and for maistri. That Nembrot havid first of man. 

•Mo’rdify, V. Obs: rare^*, [f. Lord sb. + 
-(l)Fy.] trails. To make a lord ol. 

1^3 T. Porter Witty Combat iii. i, I'le lordifie thee, John 
; thou shalt no more be plain John.. but my lord John. 
IiOrdin^ (Ipudig), sb. Forms : i blifording 
(Sweet), 2-3 lover(e)diiie, 3 Orm. lafeirdmng, 

3- 4 laverding, (lliording), 3- lording, [f. Lord 
sb, + -ING 3.] 

1 . =Lord sb. 2 . Frequent as a form of address, 
rarely — Sir!, frequent m//.=SiTs! Gentle- 
men I Also, my lording I Obs. exc. arch. 

c X20O Trin. Colt. Horn. 179 pe riche be ben louerdinges 
struien b® wrecche men, b® ben underlinges. c xroo Ormin 
9x8 Nu, laferrdinngess, loke we AVhatt tiss majj us bitac- 
nenn. cx2o$ Lav. 27394 l/auerdlnges, qu ^3 Luces b^, 
Mahun eou beo U 3 e. £1250 Kent. Serm, in O, E, Misc.^-j 
Lordinges and leuedis bis is si glorius miracle, r 1250 Geii. 

4- Ex. 833 Nm ilc bur^e badde ise louereding. c 1320 Sir 
Tristr. 402 (jf a prince proude in play Listneb, lordings 
dere, 1340 Ayenh. 67 Ws zenne is ine uele manneres ase ine 
sergons aye hire Ihorainges. 1375 Barbour Bruce i. 445 
Lordingis, quha likis for till her. The Romanys now begyn- ! 
nys her, 1382 Wyclif Deni. x. 17 The Lord oure God he , 
is. .Lord of lordyngis. a X400-S0 Alexofider 2573 pe leche ; 
lokid ouireb® lynes ‘ my lording ’ be said, * I amnojtgiltyof 1 
bis gile c X450 Holland Howlat 628 puhat fele armes . . 
Of lordingis and sere Iandis..The said persewant bure. 
1568 T. Howell Newe Sonets (1879) 149 Lo Lord>Tjges, 
here by lake a vcwc. 1591 Tronb. Raigne K, lohn (i6zx) 
29 Lordings forbeare, for time is comming fast, That deeds 
may trie what words can not determine. 1599 Shaks., 
etc. Pass. Pilgr.xv, It was a Lordings daughter,lhe fairest 
one of three. 1622 Fletcher Beggars Bush v. 3 , Ift be 
worth His Lordships thanks anon, when *tis done, Lording, 
He looke for't, 1865 Kjngslev Herew. II, xxL 363 Have 

a care for yourselves, lordings I The Wake is loose. 


2 . As diminutive of Lord : A little lord, a petty 
lord, usually in a contemptuous sense. 

c 1577 Stanyhurst HIneis, etc. Epii. Ld. Louth (Arb.) 150 
The Lord Baron of Louth .. was trayterously murthred by 
Mackmaughoun, an Irish Lording, about the year 1577. 
1589 PUTTENHAM Etig. Pocsic iiL xix. (Arb.) 229 Such 
termes are vsed to be giuen..fora kind of contempt, as when 
we say Lording for Lord. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. i. ii. 62 He 
question you Of my Lords I'ricks, and j’ours, when you were 
Bqyes: You were pretty Lordings then? 1651 N. Bacon 
Disc, Govt. Eng. ii. vi. 59 Had future Ages pursued the 
flight ^ it was be^n, these Lordings might have beaten the 
Air, without making any speedy way. 

3. A sort of apple or pear. (Cf. Lordltng 2 .) 
1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort., A ug. {ibjQ) 22 Pears . . Windsor. . 

Sugar-Pear, Lording Pear, &c. Ibid., Sept. 24 Apples.. 
Summer Pearmain, Lording-apple. 1676 Worlidge Cyder 
(1^1) 210 The Lording is a fate, green, and sharp apple. 
IjOrding (Ipudig), vbl. sb. [f. Lord v. -i- -ing L] 
The action of Lord v, in various senses. 

*549 CovERDAL^ etc. Erasvi. Par. Pet. 14 The office of 
a right bysshop is ferre of from lordinge, i6xo Guilum 
Heraldry 111. xvii. (1611) 150 When they sit, they hold their 
he.Tds steady and without motion : which stately action 
Spencer in his Shepheard's calender calleth the lording of 
Frogs. [See Lord v. i b_, 1579.] 1648 Milton Tenure 

A 7 /^fy (1650) 46 The censorious and supercilious lording over 
conscience. 1657 W. Morice 7««xiVoiiTjxxi. 193 To 
exonerate themselves they transferre this Lording . . on the 
Bishop's. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. iii. 212 Possibly the 
fifteen days’ lording it at Sluys may have broken in., on bis 
outfit. 1890 T. Hardy in Nexu Rev. Jan. 20 The present 
lording of nonage over maturity. 

attrib, x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. ix. (1623) 607 As 
was thefasbion of those Lording times. 1863 W. Lancaster 
Prxterita 54 Zeus, .metes me out a little lording nook, 

Ziording (Ip'Jflii)), pph a- [f. L ord v, + -ing^.] 
That lords, in senses of the vb. 

<rx4ootr. Secreta Secret,, Gov. Lordsh. 54 A man may,. by 
tokenynges perseyue whether wyt or no wyt be yn a kynge 
lordand. 0x629 Layton Syons Plea (ed. 2) 6 Where the 
Spirit recountetb by name all the sorts of Ministery, . . Eph, 
iv. IX there is not one word of such a Lording Ministry'. 
X64X R. Brooke Eng. Epise. it. vii. 1 12 The . . Cruell Tyranny 
of some Lording Prelates. x88o G. Meredith Tragic 
Com. (i88x) 39 She tried to be revolted by his lording tone. 
iordMa (Ip'Jdkin). nouce-wd. Lord sb.-^ 
•KIN.] A little or young lord. 

1855 Thackeray Newcomes II. 143 Princekin or lordkm 
from his earliest days has nurses, dependents [eta]. 
IjOrdleSS (l^vdles), r?. fOE. hldfordUas, f. 
hldford Lord sh. + -Mzi-less.] Without a lord ; 
having no lord. Of a woman ; Husbandless. 

B'e(nuulf{Z.) 2934 OSfftet hi o6-eodon earfoSlice in hrefnes 
holt blaford-lease. ^1290 Bekei 678 in S, Eng. Leg. I. 126 
Ase men bat weren louerdlese—heo nusten swat a-bide. 1297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2987 pou ast ymad4.moni child wip oute 
fader, & znoni wif Jouerd les. ^2440 Capcrave Life Si. 
A'a(/Mii.489Hoo ishir lord, or wheder is shelordles? 1643 
T. Case Serm. in Kerr Covenants <5- Covenanters (1895) 
249 Your diocese (shall be] bishopless and your sees loro- 
less. 1823 Joanna Baillie Collect. Poems 312 An armed 
band From Moorham’s lordless hall. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. 1x876) I. iii. 91 The lordless man became a kind of out- 
law. 2868-70 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 1. 137 And many a 
iordless, troubled land Fell scarce loth to hts dreaded hand, 
^ordlet (Ipudlei). jocular, [f. Lord sb. + 
-LET.] A little or young lord. 

2884 Chr, Comtnomv. 13 Nov. 63/5 Suppose the private 
soldier bad assaulted the ducal lordlet. 1901 Coniemp.Rev. 
Jan. X02 Why should 1 be filled with envy on beholding 
some lordlet. .dash by me? 

ZsO’rd-liente'naut. PI. lords-lieute2iant(s, 
lord-lieutenants. 


L The title of various high officials holding 
deputed authority from the sovereign. 

•f* a. In Scotland, Obs, 

*453 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (2844) I. 403 He wald noght 
find caucion and sourete that the lord Lievtenand suld haue 
ferme and stable quhat the said Ranald did. 1547 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. I. 8x As salbe thocht expedient be my 
Lord Lieutennent. 

b. In Ireland : The Viceroy. 

In 1640 the earl of Strafford who had till then borne the 
title of ‘ Lord Deputy was promoted to the higher dignity 
of ‘Lord Lieutenant 

x6ijt Selden Titles Hon. 57 Some succeeding Princes .. 
had their . . Lord Lieutenants or Deputies (as at this day 
they are called) of Ireland,, .then whom, no Lieutenants in 
Christendome comes neerer KingUke Stale. 1648 Art. 
Peace in Milton's Wks. (1847) 257/1 To such other place as 
his mmesty’s lord lieutenant. .snail appoint. 2702 Lend. 
Gaz. No. 3841/3 Lawrence Earl of Rochester, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, a 1865 Greville Meni. is. (1885) JL 34 
No appointment is known but that of Lord de Grey as Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. ^ . 

c. In a county : The chief executive authonty 
and head of the magistracy, usually a peer or other 
large land-owner, appointed by the Sovereign by 
patent. Under him and of his appointing arc de- 
puty-lieutenants. He also recommends qualine 
persons for the office of jnstice of the peace. 

Lord-lieutenants, when first introduced in t ® * ^ 

were to take an active part in the defence j 

down to 1872 they had extensive ® 

militia, etc., which then reverted to the ixo - Turtle 

x^ 7 -B ^ct 4 ^ du"r,yth?t>-^= of 

Leiutenante or the Lorde ..Jh^orderand 

anyhisorthtirCommiMio^hall^ J or th«r discrctyons. 
detennine the same Offences oy Perces sz Dec. 7 

264 * Declar. Lords < 5 * experienced 

That the Lord Lieutenant-, j" ^djutor, to be resident 

Souldkr in every Regiment to bean nojuio , 
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j62X G. Sandys Ovid’s lifei.xm. Notes (1632) 445 [tT./Had 
xviir. 479-80] First forg’d a strong and ample shield..: round 
about he threw Three radiant rings (a siluer lore behind). 
1636 R. Griffin in A ntt. Dubrcnsia (1877) 52 Stately coursers 
. .champe their scorned Lores, Trample the groaning earth. 

2 . Nat. Hist. A strap-like appendage or sur- 
face in certain animals : a. in insects a horny ap- : 
pendage in the mouth of certain Hymenoptera, 
upon which the inentuvi or chin is carried (also in 
quasi-L. form lora) ; b. in birds, a space between 
the eye and the side of the superior mandible, some- 
times naked ; c. in snakes, a region between the 
e)'e and the nostril, sometimes covered by certain 
plates called iorals, 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entcmol. III. 367 Lora (the Lora), a 
corneous angular machine observable in the mouth of some 
insects, upon the intermediate angle of which the Mentum 
sits. 1828 Fleming I/isi. Brit. Anivt. 133 Horned Grebe 
..Ixires crimson. X837-43 Yarrell Brit. Birds I. 97 The 
black hairs on the lore, or space between the base of the 
beak and the eye. 1890 Coues Field fj Gen. OntUhol.ii. 
145 The next commonest [form of head-nakedness) is definite 
bareness of the lores, as in all herons and grebes. 

Lore, variant of Laure Obs.y Look dial, 
a j^Qo-$o Alexander Like oliues out of Iebany,& lores 
so grene. 

Lore, str. pa. t. and pple. of Leese v?- 
Loreal (loaTfal), a. and sb. ZooL [?irreg. f. 
Lore sb."^ + -al.] = Loual. 

2849 J.E. (j'^K'tCatnl.Specvn. Snakes Brit. Mns. 35 The 
frontal shields two pairs, small ; loreal shield none. 1858 
Gunther Cntal. Coluhrine Snakes Brit. Mus, 19 fiomalo- 
sovia . . one loreal, one anterior, two posterior oculars. 2878 
Macalister Morpliol. Vericbr. Ani/n. 137 Dryadinse .. 
loreal often absent, 

Lored (loeTed), a. rare. [f. Lore sh?- + -ed 2.] 
Learned ; stored with knowledge. 

a 1839 Galt Demon of Destiny in. (1840) 25 The lored 
elder, half evasive, then Replied. 

Lorein(e, variant of Lorain Ohs. 
t Lore!, sb. and a. Obs. Also 4-6 -elle, 4-7 
-ell, 6-7 lorrel(l. [ME. lorel, f. loren^ pa, pple. 
of Leese z;., as Losel from the variant losen^ 

A. sb. A worthless person, rogue, blackguard; 

= Losel. In i6th c. often opposed to lord. 

2362 Langl. P. pi. a. vni. 223 * llewede lore! 1 * quod he, 

* luite lokestou on the bible ’. 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iv. 

13 (Camb. MS.), I se hat euery Tore! shapith hym to fynde 
owt newe fraudes. C2380WYCLIF (1880) 191 Herefore 
ben many proude & lecherous lorelis founden & dowld wih 
temperal & worldly lordischipis. c 1440 Gesta Rom. x. 28 
(Harl. MS.) If hou be so bold to telle of me, I shall breke 
hine hed ; what lorell art thou ! 1509 Barclay Shyp of 

Folys (1874) II. 320 To lorellys often the lorde moste lowt. 
1522 More De quaU Noviss. Wks. 84/1 While the lorel 
playth the lord in a stage playe. <2x^9 Skelton Agst. 
Carnesche ill. 14, I am laureate, I am no lorelle. 2530 
Palscr. 659, 1 play the lorell or the loyterer. 2559 Mirr. 
Mag., D/e. Vork xx. 61 b, That cruell Clifford, lord, nay 
Lorell wilde. 2579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. July 03 Thou 
speakes lyke a lewde lorrell. 2647 G. W. Pintos Progr, 
Gt. Brit, xs Thou talk’st like a Lorrell, 

b. Cock Iiorel. The name of the owner and 
captain of the boat containing jovial reprobates of 
all trades, in a humorous and sarcastic poem Cocke 
Lorelles Bote (printed by Wynkyn de Worde 1 5 1 5) , 
partly imitating the Shyp of Folys. Afterwards used 
allusively with the force of * rogue, reprobate *. 

£•2525 Cocke LoreWs B. (1843) 4 Here is fyrst, Cocke 
Lorell the knyght. C254S Doctonr Double Ale 390 in 1 
Hazl. E, P. P. (1866) III. 319. a 1577 Gascoigne Fable of 
F.GeronimiViy.%. (1587) 2^ A peeceof Cocklorels Musicke 
. . such as I might be ashamed to publish in this company'. 
2577 Fulke Confut. Purg. 376 Then you shall not neede to 
rowe in Cockelaurels bote. 2582 J. Bell Haddon’s Answ. 
Osor. 394 This clownish Cocklorrell therefore wandring 
abroad over hilles and dales. 2621 ’^.lo^^oxGipsies Meiam. 
Wks. 2640 II. 70 Cock-Lorrell would needs have the Devil! 
his guest. 

B. adj. Good-for-nothing; = Losel B. 

2590 Lodge Eupkues' Gold. Leg. (1592) E 2, Ah Lorrell lad, 
what makes thee Kerry loue? 2614 J. Davies (Heref.) Ec- 
logue 83 An Heydeguies, Pipt by Tom-piper, or a Lorrel-lad. 
Hence t I«o*relship, rascality, lewdness. 
r238o Wyclif Wks. (x88o) 256 pei wasten pore mennus 
liflode in hordom & glotonye & lernen lorelschipe. 

Loreless (loaules), a. rare, [f. Lore sb^■ + 
-LESS.] Without learning or knowledge. 

a 2300 Five Evil Things in E. E. P. (1862) i6x Bissop 
lories, Kyng redeles, a 2327 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 254 
For niht is liht, the lond is loreles. 2836 Tail's Mag. III. 
447 The poetry of his loreless soul. 

•fLorelly, adv. Obs. [f. Lokel + -ly 2 .] 
Like a * lorel 

c 2450 Bk. Ciirtasye 23s in Babees BJe., Ne spit notlorelj', 
for no kyn mede, Be-fore no mon of god for drede. 

Lorem, variant of Lorain Obs. 

Loren, pa. pple. of Leese z/.i 
t Lorendriver. Obs. rare—'^. [ad. Du. /ur- 
rendraaier smuggler.] A smuggler. 

2649 in Rec. Convent. Roy. Burghs (1878) III. 348 Enter- 
loperis, lorendryvers, staplebreakers. 

Lorer, obs. form of Laurel. 

Lorer, riming alteration of Lorel. 

<rx400 Laud Troy Bk. 6891 With tene smot he that lorer, 
That he brast helme and his viser. 

d’ Lo*resinan. Obs. [f. lores^ genitive of Lore 
r^.l + Man A teacher, instructor. 

1377 Langl. P, PI. B.xn.283 The lcwed..ashis lores-man 


leres hym bileueth and troweth. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 261 
The loresmap of the Schcpherdes. c 2394 P. PL Crede 290 
Lokc hou3 l^is loresmen lordes betrayen. 

tLo*respell. Obs. Forms: i Ifirspell, 2-3 
larspel, 3 larspoll, (3 lorspel(l, loerspel; lar- 
Bpml), 4 lorespelle. [f. Lore sb.'^ + Spell jA] 
A sermon, instructive discourse. 

c 2000 ./Eltric Saints’ Lives (2881) I. 58 Se bisceop. .ham 
folce ScCde lar-spell. cjij^ Lamb, Horn. 63 Bred on 
grikisce is Larspel to us fuliwls. cizoo Trin. Coll. 
liom. 243 pa iherde hie seggcn pat ure drihte on his lar- 
spelle sede pat alle men sholden deaS poHen. c 2205 Lay. 
12634 pabi-gon he lar-spa^l &of gode spscswide wel. .X3* • 
Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxvii. 224 preo pinges per 
hep. . Seide me pe prest in h!s lorc-spelle For whom 1 ou3te 
loue Ihesu. 

Lorestinus, obsi form of Lahiiustinds. 

2664 S. Blake Compl. Card. Pract. 81. 
il Lorette (lore*t). slang. [Fr.] A courtesan of a 
class which at one time had its headquarters in the 
vicinity of the Church of Notre Dame de Lorette 
in Paris. Hence laorettlsm (loreTiz’m), the con- 
dition of life of the lorettes of Paris. 

2862 Sat. Rev. t Feb. 122/2 No doubt Mr. Coleridge was 
quite right in saying that Lorettlsm culminated in Miss 
Rogers^ alias Willoughby. 2865 Pall Mall G. 9 Sept. 9/2 
The brilliant ball given by the aristocracy of the Parisian 
lorettes — for even Torettism has its aristocracy, 

ZiOrettilie (lore*toin, -in), [f. Loretta, name of a 
town in Italy + -ine.] A nun of any order of Our 
Lady of Loretto« In recent Diets, 
f ZiOrey. Obs. Also lory(e, lorray, lorre. [Of 
unknown origin ; prob. AF. Cf. lete lory s.v. Lete.] 
A dish in ancient cookery. 

14 . . Burlesque Poem in Reliq. Ant. L 81 Ther was peslells 
in porres, and laduls in lorrcs. 24,. Norn, in Wr.-Wulcker 
740/36 lattum, lorray. £‘2430 Two Cookery f/is. 25 
Lorey de Boolas, Take Bolas, and sepe hem a lyiil [etc.]. 

Loreyn, variant of Lorain Obs. 

II Lorgnette (Ipinyct). [Fr., f. lorgner to 
squint : see -ette.] a. A pair of eye-glasses held 
in the hand, usually by a long metal, ivory, or 
tortoise-shell handle, b. An opera-glass. 

1820 Hogg in Blackw. Mag. VI. 392 When eyes meet eyes, 
what need of Lorgnette? 2882 Serjt. Ballantine Exper. 
vii. 72 The court was crowded with ladies .. furnished with 
lorgneUes, 

attrib. 2873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap 982 Lace gets 
more homage than from lorgnette-%\:*x^. 

Hence liOrgne*tted a., furnished with lorgnettes. 
x86o All Year Rottnd'^o. 52. 34 Down the staircase 
came the., crinolined, lorgnetted, opera-cloaked,. throng. 

ilLorgnon (Ipunyon). [Fr.] a. A single or 
double eye-glass ; a lorgnette, b. An opera-glass. 

2846 Mrs. Browning Lett. (2899) I. 422 On the §Iass of 
his own opera-lorgnon. 2848 Thackeray Van, Fair xxw. 
The General .. took up his Opera-glass— the double-bar- 
relled lorgnon was not invented in those days. 2898 Century 
Mag. Jan. 333/2 Several times the lorgnons of the house 
had veered around. 

Lori, variant of Lows. 

Loric (V'rik). rare, [ad. L. lorlca (see next).] 
A corselet or cuirass. 

28^5 Browning Protus 4 Each with . . loose-thonged vest, 
Lone and low-browed Gorgon on the breast. 

11 Lorica (Ibrai-ka). [L. lortcaj f. Idnnn strap,] 
1 . Rom. Antiq. A cuirass or corslet of leather, 
2706 Phillips (cL Kersey), Lorica, a Coat of Mail, a piece 
of Armour wornjn old Times. 2797 Encycl.Brit, (ed. 3) X. 295 
The Roman jorica was made like a shirt. 2840 Fosbrooke 
Encycl. Antiq, 858 At the time of Trajan, the lorica was 
shortened, being cut straight round above the hips. 
f 2 . The Coping or protecting head of a wall. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lorica,. .the Coping or Head 
of a Wall, made to cast off the Rain. 

3 , Old Chem. A kind of lute or paste with which 
vessels were coated before being subjected to heat. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Lorica, a name given .. to 
a peculiar lute made for the coating over vessels, which are 
to bear a very vehement fire. 1835 in Ogilvie, Suppl. 

4 . Zool. The protective case or sheath of some 
infusorians and rotifers ; also applied to the cara- 
pace of crustaceans. 

2856-8 W, Clark Van der Hoeveds Zool. I. 46 Animal- 
cules enclosed in a membr.anous lorica or calcareous test. 
2870 Nicho^on Man. Zool. I. 301 Lorica, the protective 
ca.se with which certmn /w//<r«'riaare provided. 2896 Hartog 
Rotifers (Camb. Nat. Hist.) 203 The cuticle . . in the Lori- 
cata firm and of definite shape, constituting a lorica. 

6. Bot, The integument or hard external casing 
of vegetable seeds. 

1839 Lindlev Introd. Bot. (ed. 3) 244 The testa, called also ■ 
lorica by Mirbel. | 

XiOricanan (Iprike^'rian), a. and sh. [f. mod. 
L. LorUdria name of the typical genus (f. Lorica) 

-f- -AN.] Belonging to the Loricariidx, a family 
of freshwater iishes of tropical America, which have 
the head and body cuirassed or loricated ; sb. a fish 
of this family. Also l^orica'rioid a. and sb. 

In mod. Diels. 

loricate (Ip-riki?*!), a. and sb. Zool. [ad. L. 
IdrTcdt-us, /. Lorica ; see -ate 
A. adj. Covered with ‘armour' or adjoining 
plates or scales ; having a lorica. 

*826 Kirby & Sp. EniomoL IV. 347 Loricate {Loricatum). 
When the disk of the thigh appears covered with a double 
senes of oblique scales like a coat of mail.- 2843 Owen Lect. 


Inveriehr. Amm, I. 34 The loricate genera are Roim 
Anurcea [etc.]. . 2870 Rolleston/Ih/w. Lifen In the bn 
cate (reptiles] a neuroceniral suture is permanent. 

B. sb.pl. [repr. mod.L. Loricati or Loriccda\ 
a. A small group of edentate mammals, including 
the pangolin and the armadillo, b. A group of 
reptiles comprising the alligators, crocodiles, 
gavials. c. A group of infusorians protected by a 
test or shell. 

1855 Ogilvie, Suppl, Loricafa, Loricates, an order of 
reptiles. ..2. A group of polygastric animalcules. 18;? 
Dawson Orig. World xv. 338 Far in advance of any modern 
reptiles even of the order of Loricates. 

IiOricate v. [f. L. loricdLt Ppl 

stem of Jdricare, f. Lorica.] irans. To enclose in 
or cover with a protective coating. 

2623 Cockeram, Loricate, to arme one. with a coal of 
defence. 2691 Ray Creation ii. (2692) 39 Therefore hath 
Nature loricated or plaistred 'over the sides of die for^ 
mentioned Hole with Ear-wax. 2753 Chambers 

a. V, Lorication', When vessels are exposed to a fire too 
strong for their structure . . they crack and burst ; for the 
preventing of which the operator has recourse tothismethwi 
of coating or loricating his vessels. 1818 in Todd. 

ZiOricated (Ip'rikrited), a. [Forrhed as Lobi- 
CATF. a. + -ED I.] Protected by a covering of plates 
or scales, or of other matter; armed with a lorica; 
ZooL - Loricate a. 

2623 Cockeram n. A r ij b, Armed with a coate of defence. 
Loricated. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. India ff P.q The Rarkof 
an Ash colour, loricated. 2795 Smith in Phil. Trans. 
LXXXV. 268 The imbricated or loricated appearance of 
the scales which cover part of the sclerotic coat of the eye, 
2834 PLANCHfe Bril. Costume 17 Three loricated bands with 
three commanders wearing golden torques. 2871 Huxley 
Anat. Vert. Anim. x. 44 In the Mammalia the develop- 
ment of a dermal exoskeleton is exceptional, and occurs only 
in the loricated Edentata. 2875 Blake Zool.^ 52 The dcp.al 
bony armour of the Armadillos like that of loricated Saurians. 
1884 Q. yml. Microsc. Sci. July 336 Each of these groups 
is sub-divided into a loricated and an il-loricated family. 

^oncation (Iprik^^’Jan). [f. Loricate v . : see 
-ATiON.] a. The action of loricating (see quots.). 

b, cqncr. A defensive covering or casing. 

£11706 Evelyn Sylva, (1776) 314 Cones .. with pretty 

broad thick scales . . and the entire lorication smoother 
couched than those of the Fir-kind, 2706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Lorication, a fencing vyith a Coat of Mail, a 
harnessing; in Masonry, the filling of Walls with Mor- 
ter; in Chymistry, the covering of a Vessel call’d a 
Retort with Loam or Clay, before it is set over a naked 
fire, 2742 tr. CrameVs Art Assaying Met. 74 When the 
Vessels are exposed naked to the greatest Fire ; it easily 
happens, that they burst . .For the preventmgof which, you 
must have Recourse to Lorication or Coating. 

Zioricoid (ipTikoid), a. [f. Lorica + -oip.] 
Pertaining to or resembling a lorica ; loricated. 
Also applied to the fossil-footprints supposed to 
have been made by loricated animals. 

In recent Diets. 

liorification, erron. form of Lorication. 
2730-^ Bailey (folio), Lorificatiqii, the covering a veadt 
call'd a retort, with . . clay, before it is set over a naked fire. 

JLorikeet (Iprikrt), Also 8 loriquet, loorequet, 
lorrykeet. [f. Lort + ~keet in Pabrakeet.] A 
name for small brightly-coloured parrots of the 
Malay Archipelago, comprehending the genera 
Charmosyna, Loriculus, and Coriphilus. 

X77Z-84 Cook Voy. (1790) I. 217 Loriquets, cockatoo^ 
parrots. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 66 He presented 
me with a Loorequet of beautiful plumage, mostly gjetn 
and yellow. 2869 A. R, Wallace Malay Archip. II- 4* 
The little lorikcGt {Charmosyna piacentis). 

Xorimer^ loriner (IpTimoi, IpTinai). ^o^v 

Hist. Forms : a. 5 loryner, lorriner, 6- loriner ; 
/ 3 , loyrymer, 5-6 lorymar, -er, 6 loremar, 
lorymere, lormener, (AV. )loremair, lowriemeir, 
3- lorimer. [a. OF. loremier, lorenier (F. 
7 nur)^ f. iorain (see Lorain). For the substitution 
of m for n cf. Latimer.] A maker of bits and 
metal mountings for horses* bridles ; also, a spurrie^ 
and (generally) a maker of small iron ware and 
a worker in wrought-iron. 

(The name persists only in the title of one of the London 
livery companies.) 

[c XMS Garlande in Wright Voc. 223 Lorimarii dicuntur 
a loris (seu loralibus) qu$ faciunt.] a 2225 After. R. *84/** 
is hi uile [il/.S'. T. hat lorimers habben], & uileS awcial pi 
rust. 24x5 in York Myst. Introd. 22 Sporiers .. Lorymers. 
24.. iVow/. in Wr.-Wulcker 686/22 Hiclorinarius,ti.\Qty^^'^' 
*453 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) HI. 161 Et de td. sol. loyrym^ 
pro .. emendale de les barres feneslrarum. 2469 Mann, q 
Housek. Exp. (Roxb.) 538 .Item, my master paid to loryme* 
of London fore vj. brydille bittes. .vij.r. ij.rf. £t 2500 I 
Wr.-Wulcker 593/33 Lorimarius, a sporyare, or a lormener- 
*503 Privy Purse Exp, Elis, of York (2830) 97.?.^®^ J® 
mond Warde .. loiy'mere for v dd bittes at xiiijf. the do, 
Ixxr. 2536 Leland Itin. IV. it. 286 b, Many Loriners inai 
make Bittes. 2603 Stow Surv. Lond. 542 Lorimars, the 
warden and two persons. 1656 ^\.o\i^TGlos50gr.,Lonvie^\ 
is one of the Companies of London, that makes bits tor 
horse bridles, spurs, and such like small iron work. *°33 
J. Holland Manif. Metal IL 313 The manufacture of an 
the metallic parts of hor.se furniture was carried on..6y 
artisans, incorporated under the denomination of 
and spurriers. 2884 "Rep. Comm. Livery Comp. Lena. Il*» 
567 The Loriners of London appear first to have recorded 
their ordinances as a mysteryin 1245. 2898 Besant^iw/^’^ 
Girl I. i, Alderman Paul Halliday, Citizen and Loriner. 

Iiorimer : see Lobtmer, obs. f. Larmier-. . 
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Iiorin, pa. pple. of Leese 
X ioriner, variant of Lorimeb. 

+ laO'ring, s 5 .^ Ohs. [f. Lore sh.^ + -ing i.] 
Teaching, instruction. 

1596 Spenser Q. v. vii. 42 They,. Her wisedome did 
admire, and liearkned to her loring. 

Loriot (V'ript). Also 7 loriote, lariot, lorion. 
[a. F. /onot (also lorion Cotgr.), a corruption (due 
to misapprehension of the prefixed article) of OF. 
orlof, altered form of oriole Oriole.] The Golden 
Oriole, Oriohts galbnla. 

x6oi Holland Pliny I. 287 The Witwall or Lariot .. is all 
ouer yellow. Ibid. II, 628 A pale coloured bird called the 
Lariot. 1658 Phillips, Loriot, a Bird called a Witwall, 
Woodpecker, or Greenfinch. 1676 Coles, Lorion, -ot, a 
Witwal, YelloW'peck, or Hickway. 1724 Bailey, Loriot, 
a Bird, that being look’d upon, by one that has the Yellow 
Jaundice, cures the Person, and dies it self. 18.. R. H. 
Stoddard Chinese Son^s Poems p88o) 231 The swallow 
and the loriot Are not so swift of wing. 

lioripede (Ip'ripfd). Conch. Also -ped. fad. 
L. loriped-, loripeSj lit, * strap-footed *, f. lontin 
strap +pes foot.] 

The L, word meant a person of little endurance or 
resolve ; so used (in pi. loripedes) by Jer. Taylor Gold. Grove 
Serm. Winter xiii. 165. 

A bivalve mollusc of the group Conchiferay now 
included in the genus Lticina ; esp, Z, lactea. 

. 1837 Pariingtons Brit. Cycl , IVat. Hist. III. 62 Lori, 
pede, a genus of molluscs. 1864 Craig Suppk, Loriped, a 
molluscan animal, having the foot prolonged into a kind of 
cylindrical cord. 

Iioriquet, obs. form of Lorikeet. 

Ijoris (ld«Tis). Also erron. lori, lory* [a. F. 
loris (Buffon) ; said to be a. Du. f loeris booby, 
clown.] a. A small nocturnal climbing quadru- 
manous mammal (^Loris gracilis'), a native of Cey- 
lon; it is tailless, and remarkable for its slender 
form, long limbs, and large eyes. Called more fully 
slender loris. b. Extended to lemurs of the related 
genus Pij^clicedns, ns N.iardigradns, iheslowlemnr 
or Kukang, and N. cinereus, the gray loris of 
Siam and Cochin China. 

*774 Goldsm. Hat. Nisi. 11. 373 A little four-handed 
animal of the Island of Ceylon, which Mr. Buffon calls the 
lori, 178* Pennant Nisi. Quadrupeds h 213 Loris... 
Monkey with a produced dqg-Uke^ visage. 2802 Bingley 
Anini, Biog. (1813) I. zox This Loris is about the size of a 
small Cat, *835 Kirby Hah, ^ Inst. Aninu 11. xxiv. 477 
The lory, or sloth ape, so called from the excessive slowness 
of its movements. 18^9 Tennent Ceylon 1. 133 The little 
loris, which, .has acquired the name of the ' Ceylon Sloth 
x86z, 1883 Isee Kukang}. ^1891 Flower & Lyoekker 
Mammals 69a The Gray Loris {Nycticebus cinereus), 
XtOvk{e, obs. form of Lurk, 

^Lormery (Ipumari). J/ist, Also 5 lorraerie, 
6 lormary. [a. OF. lormerie, f. lonnier Lobimer.] 
The small ironware produced by lorimers. Also, 
a place where such ironwork was made or sold. 

liz6o Liber Custumarum (Rolls) I. 78 Ces sount les pur- 
veaunces qe les forgeours de la lormerie de Londres ount 
purveu.l 14x9 Liber Albus (Rolls) I. 23X Lormerie, 1583 
Rates Custom ho. D ij, Lormary the c. conlayning v. xx, 
xii./, X725 Hearne R. Bmnne Gloss, (x8io) 11. 613/2 In 
the Parish of North St, Michael’s in Oxford was an 
Alley, or Lane, call’d The Lormery, it being the Place 
where such sort of Iron works were sold for all Oxford. 
[1899 Cal. Let. Bk.A.Lond, 32 The sumof;^24 for saddles 
and lormery.] 

Iiorn (Ipjn), ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Leese ii.l] 

•[ L Lost, perished, ruined ; doomed to destruc- 
tion. Obs. 

For early instances of predicative use, see Leese v.^ 

<1x300 Cursor M. 22080 Al birth hat h^r es born be 
wick, and fals, and felun lorn, a 1400-50 A lexander 5 
Sayniis, pat lete per lifis be lorne for oure lordis sake. 15x3 
Douglas yRneis xit. vi. 9 O, stanch 5our wraith for schame, 
or all is lorn ! 1556 Abr. Parker Ps, Ixxxvii. Argt., Hieru- 
salem most fortunate. To nurse both lewe and gentile 
lorne, 1805 Scott Last Minstr. i. xxiii, If thou readest, 
thou art lorn I Better hadst thou ne’er been born ! 

2, Abandoned, left alone ; bereft of \ lonely, de- 
solate, wretched ; = Forlorn 4, 5. 

c X47S Parienay 3885 Raymound, out fro wit for wo 
almoste lorn. 1563 Sackville Mirr. Mag. Induct. Ixxvix, 
With gastly lookes as one in maner lorne. 1579 Spenser 
Sh€ph.Cal.^z.n. 62,I..amforlorne, (alas ! whyam I lorne?), 
1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. i. i. 57 If any thing excuse 
lehosophat or Hezechlas for suffering the Idolatrous 
Temples .. it was because they were lorne, forlorne. 1748 
Collins Ode Death Thomson viii, Ixjrn Stream, whose 
sullen tide No sedge-crown’d Sisters now attend. 2x793 
Coleridge Lines beauti/nl Spring rustic. .Whistling 
lorn ditties Jeans upon his crook. 1817 Moore Lalla R, 
It. (1850) 66 That sky Hath nought beneath It half so 
lorn as I. 1820 Keats Hyperion j. itS Space starr'd, and 
lorn of light. <rt839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 363 When 
lorn lo%’crs sit and droop. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelherta (1890) 
281 She might be despised by my lord’s circle, and left lone 
and lom. 

Hence ^o'rnness, forlomness. 

x866 Loud. Rev. 28 Apr. The very lomness of his 

condition won for him their tender consideration. 

Iiorom, Lorray, var. Lorain, Lorey Ohs, 

liorre, variant of Lauee Obs., laurel. 

c 1420 of Arih. ui, Vnder alorre hey Hghte. 

Iiorrei, Iiorrell(e, vars. Laury, Lorel Ohs. 

Iiorrer, obs. form of Laurel. 

IiOrry, lurry (lp*ri,lz?*ri). local. Also 9 lorrie, 
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lurrie, lorry, [Of obscure etymology; cf. dial. 
lurry to pull, drag.] 

1. A long flat wagon without sides running on 
four low wheels. Also, a truck or wagon used 
on railways or tramways. 

1838 Civil Engin. ff Arch, yml. I. 115/1 There was a 
luggage lorry . . between the engine and carriages for pas- 
sengers. yf>z/f,X4s/i A luggage train was perceived .. with 
three lurries attached to it. 1851 Hlustr. Catal. Ct. Exhib, 
256 Liverpool town float, lorrie and coal cart. 1853 Mrs. 
GaSkell North < 5 * »S*. vii, Great loaded lurries blocked up 
the not over-wide thoroughfares, 1863 P. Barry Dockyard 
Econ. 25s The plates are conveyed from the furnaces to the 
rolls on long iron trucks or lurries. The wheels of the lurrie 
run in grooves. 1879 Jesse Fothergill Probation Ilf. 179 
Omnibuses, carts, and lorries were struggling in a Mock* in 
the middle of the street. x88x Daily News 6 Sept, 2/2 The 
time-honoured ‘ lorry,’ or open cart, indigenous to Liverpool. 
1882 OciLViE, Larry, a coal truck on a railway ; . . a lorr^'. 
1900 Engineering Mag. Greater interest, .now 

seems to center in the lorry, or automobile wagon for heavy 
dutj*. 

2. Mining. A running bridge over a pit. 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Alining, Lorry (Yorkshire), 
a running bridge over a sinking pit top upon which the 
bowk is placed after it U brought up for emptying. Ibid., 
Lurry, ..a, movable platform on wheels, the top of which is 
made on a level with the bank or surface. It is run over the 
mouth of a pit-shaft for a boivk to be lowered down upon 
when reaching ihe pit top. 

3 . Comb., as lorry-man, -wheel. 

1880 Daily News 6 Oct. 6/4 A girl was blown under a 
lorry wheel, x888 Pall Mall G. 23 Jan. xo/2 A railway 
lorryman. 

Lorry, Lorrykeet, vars.LAURYOiJr., Lorikeet. 
XiOrs Optz), ini. A vulgar corruption of Lord 
used as an exclamation. (Cf. Ia7vs s.v. Law int.) 

x86oGeo. Eliot II. 170 But, lors ! I shouldn’t 

know what 10 say to ’em. x88o Mrs. Parr Adam fy Eve 
xiii. (1881) 65 * Lors’ exclaimed Joan. 
tXiOrtkew. Ohs. Forms: 2 larpeow, -poaw, 
-peu, -peau, -paw, 2-3 larKew, 3 lor'beau, -ISeu, 
-ISaw, -peaw. [repr. OE. ^Idrfiow (f. Idr teaching, 
Lore jAl slave), presumed eailier form of 

Idrdow Larew.] A teacher, preceptor, instructor. 

cxz6a Hatton Gosp. John i. 38 Rabbi \>kI ys geeweSen & 
%e-reahc larSeow (c xooo larcow]. cxtuLanib. Horn. 1x7 He 
[he biscop] godes budel is and to lar^awe iset h^n leawedc 
folke. CX200 Trin, Coll. Horn. 7 pe lauerd sainie powel is 
heued lortJeau of alle holie chirechen. a iz^oProv. Ml/red 
X03 in O.E. Misc. loSpemon he on hisyouhheyeorne leorneh 
wit and wisdom . . he may beon on elde wenhebe lorheu. 

!1 Xiorum (lo^uum), Nat. Hist. PI. lora 
(lo«»'Ja). [L. /d’/'rr///** strap, thong.] «Lobe sb.^ 

In mod. Diets. 

IiOry (loo’ri). Forms : 7 lourey, 8 laurey, 
lowry, S-9 loory, luri, lury, 9 loeri, lowrie, 
8- lory, [a. Malay lurt, dial, var, of 

nurl, whence the synonym Nory. Cl, F. 
lori (Buffon),] A name applied to a number of 
parrot-like birds of brilliant plumage, chiefly 
hristle-tongned and belonging to the family Lorii- 
nre, found in South-eastern Asia, the Asiatic Archi- 
pelago, and Australia. In Cape Colony and Natal 
applied to a touraco, Turacsis albicristatns. 

x^2 Lend. Gaz. No. 28x1/4 An Ea.stjndia Lourey, Para- 
quits, and several other outlandish Birds. 1704 tr. Nieu- 
hof's Voy. E.-Indies in ChurchilCs Vey, II. 357 The Lory 
Bird is a Bird as big as a Parrot, but ofa much finer Colour. 
1731 Albin Nat. Hist. Birds I, 13 The Laurey. 17SX 
G, Edwards Nat. Hist. Birds IV. 173 The Long-tailed 
Scarlet Lory. . . It differs principally from the three last 
foregoing Lories, in being smaller. Ibid. 174 The Lory- 
Parakeet. X779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea X12 From Saba 
and Sao arc brought large red loories, also black ones. 
x8oo Asiat. Ann. Reg., Afisc. Tracts zoZfz The most 
remarkable birds to be seen in Amboyna are luries. xBzo 
Southey Kehama x. xix, Twas Camdeo riding on his lory, 
’Twas the immortal Youth of Love. 18x2 Anne Plumptke 
Lichtenstein's S. Africa 1. 195 The cuculus persa, a beauti- 
ful bird, called by the colonists loeri or luri. 18^0 Clutter- 
dUcic Port Phillip iii. 40 The King Parrot is the most 
beautiful, and that called the Lowrie is, perhaps, the most 
docile. 1839 H. Kingsley G. Hamlyu xviii. (1804) 147 
Flaming lories, .fly whistling.. through the gloomy forest. 

Lory, Loryel : see Loris, Laurel. 

Lorymer, obs. form of Larmier. 
a 1490 Botoner liin. (1778) 269 A resaunt lorj’mer. 1850 
Parker Gloss. Archil., Larmier, Lorvmer, the corona. 
1877 F. G. Lee Gloss. Liturg. Terms, Lorymer . . i. The 
cave of a house. 2. The sl.inting brow or coping of a wall, 
serving to throw off the rain. TTiis term is not unfrequently 
found in churchwardens* accounts. 

Los, obs, f. Lose, Loss ; and see Lo int. 
Losable, loseable (I>7-zab'l), a. Also 7 
loosaWe. [f. Lose vA + -able.] Capable of 
being lost. 

x6xx CoTGR., Pcrddble, loosablc ; fit, or likelie, lo be lost. 
1647 Trapp ATarrow Gd. Auth, in Comm, Ep. 6S3 Grace 
in Itself is losable, 1638 Baxter Saving Faith vi. 40 There 
are many common gifts in man that are no more loseable 
then saving Grace. 1674 Bo>xe Tracis, Positive Nat. Cold 
vii. 49, I heard him make inquiry, ..Whether the frigorifick 
faculty of these Corpuscles be loosable or not? 1877 T. A« I 
Trollope Life Pius IX, II. m. v. 45 Those who might be 
supposed losable by it, are lost already. j 

Hence IiO’sableness. ^ ^ ' 

1658 "Rkxtzr Sating Faiths, I do not think., that j 

the loosing of one, not loosening, or not JoosabJeness, j 
of the other, will prove a specifick difference. 1 


Losane, losang(e, obs. forms of Lozenge. 
Losanger, Losaniour, variants of Losenger. 
i*iLo‘saird. Obs. =LasEL. 

13.. Coer de L. 1864 Have ye no doutance Of all these 
English cowards, For they ne be but losards. Ibid. 1875 
Now let come these French Josards. 

Losce, Loscion, obs. fl., Loss, Lotion. 
i* Lose, sb}- Obs. Forms ; 3-5 (9 aVchi) los, 
(4 looz), 4-5 Joes, loose, 4-6 loos, lose, Sc, 
loiss, (5 loee, Sc. loyse, 6 Sc. Icze, Joys), 5-6 
loss(e, Sc. lois. [a. OF. los, loz, /cor:— L. loudes, 
pi. of laus praise.] Praise ; renown, fame. Also 
in neutral sense, (good or bad) reputation; occas. 
ill fame. Out of lose : to one’s dispraise. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3917 be kinges los so ^vj’de sprong 
ynow ,, Jjat hor herte to him drou. a 1300 Cursor Al. 8750 
Of bis doom (of Solomon’s] fer sprong |?e loos. i3<o Ayenb, 
26 Vpocrites J>et ,.do]> manie penonces an guode prjnci- 
palliche uor be los of be wordle. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 
vi. (Skeat) I. 179 Yevynge me name of badde loos. 1390 
Gower Conf. \. 351 A Due ..Which was a worthi kniht of 
los. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) X 89 In that time there weren 
3 Heroudes, of gret Name and Loos for here cruellee. 14.. 
Lydc. Flour of Curtesye 234 Lest out of lose any word 
asterte In this metre, to make it seme lame, c 1440 Promp. 
Patv. 313/2 Loos or bad name, ittfamia. 1456 Sir G. Have 
Law Arms (S. T. S.) 141 He did nocht his dedis of honour 
..for hir sake, but for his awin los. CX460 Tovmeley Alyst. 
xxit. 202 Youre kiwghtes of good lose. 15x3 Douglas 
AEneis xui. iii, 51 O glory and renown of loys, in vayn. 
1589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesie in. xix. (Arb.' 244 That thy 
lore, ne name may neuer dye. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. xii. 
12 Besides the losse of so much loos and fame. 1825 Scott 
Talism. vii, I am a belted knight, and come hither to 
acquire los and fame in this mortal life. 

Lose (Iwz), sb,^ slang, [f. Lose v.i] An in- 
stance of losing (a race). 

1884 Hlustr, Loud. Nervs Nov. 410/3 The rale of pay 
recognised by the Jockey Club, which is five guineas for 
a * win and three guineas for a ‘ lose 

Lose (Iflz), 2^.1 Forms: 1 losian, 2-3losie(n, 

5 .l 9 c. loyse, 5-6 losse, Sc. lois(s, 5, .5V. 6- loss, 
5~8 loose, 6 -SV. los, loce, (lease, 7 loze), 3- 
lose. Pa. i. i losode, -ade, 1-3 -ede, 4 Sc. losit, 
4-6 loste, Sc. lossit, -yt, 6 Sc. loissit, loussit, 
(7 loosed, losed), 3-lost> Pa. pple. i (se)lo80d, 
-ad, 3 ilosed, -et, 3-5 ilost, 4 losed, 4-5 i-, 
ylost(e, 4-6 loste, (5V. losit, -yt, 5-6 loissit, 
lossit, -yt, 6 loist, loseit, 7 loissed), 3- lost. 
[OE. losian, f. los Loss, used almost exclusively 
intr. (sense 1 ) ; sometimes with indirect obj. in dative, 
as me losode hit^l lost it. The transitive use, 
which occurs twice in ONorthumbrian and appears 
in general use early in 13th c., seems to have arisen 
partly from interchange of function between the 
indirect obj. and the subj, where these were not dis- 
tinguishable by case-form (cf. Like v., Loathe v.), 
and partly from the perfect conjugated with he (OE. 
hit is lelosod =iit is lost), which admits of being 
apprehended as passive. The later sense-develop- 
ment of the vb. has been influenced by the cognaie 
Leese v., with which it became synonymous, and 
which it in the end superseded. 

The regular mod. Eng. pronunciation repr. OE. 
losiait would be (IpRz) ; the standard Kng. pronun- 
ciation (l?7i) seems to be due to association with 
Loose v., which in some contexts (e.g. to loose 
hold) closely approaches this vb. in meaning. 
Many dialects have the phonetic fo m normally 
descending from the OE. vb. The Sc. form loss 
is prob. evolved from the pa. t. and pa. pple. /<?//.] 

1 1. intr. To perish ; also, to be lost or missing. 
c 888 K. /Elfred Boeth, xxxi. S 2 Swa swa seo beo scea! 
losian ))on heo hwmt irringa stingS. ^897 — Gregory s Past. 
XXX. 205 Dstte nu foraldod is 'Sst is forneah losad. a XZ75 
Coti. Horn. 24S Forjxin be ic imete mi sceap Je me losedc. 
c iij^Lamb. Horn, 117 pennelosiacS fcle saulen. 13.. E.E, 
Alfit. P. A. 907 per lyuez Jysle may neuer lose, 

+ 2. irons. To destroy, ruin, bring to destruction 
or perdition ; to be the 1 uin of. Ohs. 
e95o Lindisf. Gosp, Luke xvli. 27 And cuom paet flod 

6 losade s>el spilde alle. 13.. E. Allii. P. B. 909 
Alle pe londe with blse ledez we losen at-oner. 1:1380 
Wyclif Serm. Sel. wks. I. 49 pe kyng .. sent his o«tls and 
loste pese mansleeris. c 1440 Jacob's IVell iii, 23 pou schalt 
haue als manye pej’nes as ]k»u hast loste soules ! 1483 Cax- 
To.v G. de ta Tour Ixxxiv. Gviij, The fyre sprang oute 
and loste his hand. 1538 Bale God's Promises \\. (x744) ” 
Lose hym not yet, Lorde, though he hath depeJy swor>ed. 
1591 Sylvester Dn Bartas i. iii. 845 Lest heat, wet, wind, 
should roste, or rot, or lose it. i6^z Shaxs. Ham. iii- n. 
205 What to our selues in passion we propose, Ine 
ending, doth the purpose lose. 16*8 Ha/Inen s goto - 
full Favorite 122 marg.. We ought not proudly to desp 
prodegies, this neglect lost Alexander. 

b. To rufn in estimation, rare. 

160S Shaks. Lear i. i. 236 Such u ><>"8“;-,^' ' Sur 
I haue not, though not to haue it^ t lot Twas 
lilting. 16^7 Sedi.ev, 4 u/. & Cl. v. 

I that lost you in each Roman mind, J- 

JlfacaalaA, His want of aspiration.. has lost Biiu in me 

opinion of many readers, 


union 01 many rcaucis. , rnrn or 

C/ttfS To be trough^ to, "-gSt." 
misery; to pensh ; to be Ulle , of n shin, its 


(of the sonl), to be “ 

. nnssenpers. Of cargo : To pensh nt 


sense ( 

crew, passengers, or cargo . 


Of a ship, its 
sea. 

29 
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[^897: see I.] rti3*o in Wright Lytic P, jucxvi. 99 
Ichabbe be losed mony a day. t-i366 Chaucer A, B, C. 
152 I am wounded.. pat j am lost almost. cx37sC7/rj<??*;]/. 
6006 (Fairf.) Dede & loste was al j^aire fe. C1397 Chaucer 
Lack Stedf. 7 Al is loste for lac of stedfastnesse. C1470 
Henry Wallace v. 507, I trow nocht geit at Wallace losyt 
be : Our clerkys sayis, he sail ger mony de. n xS33 Ln. 
Berners Hnon:£yC\, 63 Yf ye speke to hym ye are lo^t for 
euer. a XS33 — Gold, Bk. M. A tirel. (1546) E vii b, To play 
at the tables and dice with suche as be lost and naught. 
1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies y. i. 332 By 
this meanes God is dishonoured, and man lost in all parts 
by idolatry. i6xo Shaks. Temp. 1. 1. 52 All lost, to prayers, 
to prayers, all lost. 1713 .'Vddison Cato iv. i. 46 The 
Woman that Deliberates is lost. 1781 Cowper Truth 479 
And is the soul indeed so lO'^t ! 1798 Monthly ^lag. VI. 
437 (Scotticisms) Poor man, he was lost in the river; 
drowned. 1817 Selwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 921 The 
property insured was lost. i8dx J. A. Alexander ^s^. 
yesus Christ -xiii. 182 You are not in danger of perdition, 
but are lost already. 1885 Law Times Rep. LIII.60/2 The 
vessel . . sank in a short time, all hands being lost. 

3. To incur the privation of (something that one 
possesses or has control of) ; to part with through 
negligence or misadventure ; to be deprived of. 

a. with obj. a material or immaterial possession, 
lands, goods, a right, quality, etc. f oecas. with 
away, up^ (? U, S. rare) out. 

<;i2os Lav. 29159 l>us losede Bruttes al l>as kine*londes. 
C1330 R. Brunne Chroti. (1810) 272 pou losis pi dignite. 
X427 IVatety. Arch, in loih Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. 
V. 295 The accusere shal losse his fraunebes forever, a 1470 
Gregory in Hist. Coll. Land. Cit. (Camden) 180 That same 
yere was the most pa[r]tc of Normandy y-foste. 14.. 
Childe of Bristoive 402 in Hazl. E. P. P. 1. 125 Thu has 
played atte dice, . . and lost up, sone, that thu bad. CX530 
Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 6 He lost away and 
wasted, .his londes and goodes. 1632 Lithgow Trav. n. 66 
In all, the Christians loosed but eleuen Gallics. 1779 Cowper 
Yearly Distress 55 One talks . . of pigs that he nas lost By 
maggots at the tail. iSSq H. Bushnell New Life viii. iio 
The child brought up a thief gets an infinite power of 
cunning and loses out just as much in the power of true 
perception. 1878 S. Walpole Eng. I I. 458 Sir Joseph 
Yorke told him that he would lose his place if he did not keep 
his temper. 

b. with obj. a limb, a faculty, one’s life, etc. 

To lose one's head', see Head'.;^. 51. To lose heart*, to 

become discouraged. To lose one’s heart : to fall in love, 
t To lose one's breath-, to die. To lose one’s (slang): 
to get drunk. 

^1205 Lay. 25918 Hire lif heo losede sone. X3.. E. E. 
Allit, P, B. 580 If he has losed the ly.sten. 1432-50 tr. 
Higdeti (Rolls) VII. 3x5 Makynge a .statute that whosoever 
toke a beste per scholde lose oon eie. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur iv, ix. 130 Syr Arthur lost so moche blood that 
it was merueille he stode on his feet. x^.. in Lett, Roy. 
4 lllustr. Ladies (1846) II. 4 She was like to have lost 
her mind. 1530 Palsgr. 429/2, I am spechelesse, as a 
sycke body is that hath lost the use of his speche. 1596 
B. Griffin Fidessa vi, Oh better were I loose ten thousand 
breaths, Than euer hue in such vnseene disgrace. 1597 
Bacon Cottiers Gd, <5* Etiill (Arb.) 152 As to a mono- 
“ culos it is more to loose one eye, then to a man that hath 
two ws. X633 Ford Broken H, iii. v, ’Tis long agone 
since first IIostmyhearL 1671 Milton i’aww^«9i4Though 
sight be lost. Life yet hath many solaces. X7X1 Addison 
Sped. No, 60 F 4 In a little Time after he lost his Senses. 
1744 OzELL tr. Brantome’s Sp. Rhodomontades 186 As soon 
a.s They were dead, eve^ one lost Heart, having lost their 
Chief Supports. 1749 Lavington Enthus. Methodists cj- 
Papists 11. vi. (1752) 46 A religious Nun, devoted to St, 
Xavier, famed for Skill in Music and a fine Voice, had her 
Voice lost by a Hoarsness for ten Years. 1770 Gentl. Mag. 
XL. 560 To express the Condition of an Honest Fellow and 
no Flincher under the Effects of Good Fellowship, be is said 
to, .[have] Lost his legs. 1804 Cj. Rose Diaries (i860) II, 
193 She .. Todeto Southampton, where she lost some blood. 
1842 Tenny.son Edw. Gray 3 And have you lost your heart ? 
..And are you married yet? 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's 
' C. xxvli. 253 She acquired an influence over the mind of 
the destitute child that she never lost. 

c. With obj. a person : To be deprived of (a 
relative, friend, servant, etc.) by death, by local 
separation, or by severance of the relationship. 
Also, in somewhat specific sense, of a commander, 
an army : To suffer loss of (men) by death, cap- 
ture, wounds, etc. Of a medical man : To fail to 
preserve the life of (a patient). 

c 120$ Lay. 5704 Heo loseden monie busend godere mon* 
nen. trx386 Chaucer Kni.’s T. 78 We losten alls oure 
housbondes at that toun. c 1460 Toruneley Myst. v. 48 
Why shuld I apon a day loyse both my sonnes? 1530 
Palsgr. 749/2 The folysshe gyrle toke on for thought as if 
she had loste her father she coulde have done no more. 
1722 De Foe Moll Flanders{y%\o\ 117 The apprehensions 
of losing such a friend. 1780 Westm. Mag. VIII. 249 The 
Resolution had the good luck to come up with the Prolhee 
..and took her without losing a man. 1842 Browning 
lYaring i. iv, How much I loved him, I find out now I’ve 
lost him. X847 Tennvson Princess i. 256 When we came 
where lies the child We lost in other years. 1880 Wheeler 
Short Hist. India 604 The English had lost more than 2,400 
officers and men. 1882 S. Wells Ovar. ^ Uterine Tumours 
285 He [McDowel’l lo.st only the last of his first five cases 
of ovariotomy. 1883 Howells Woman’s Reason II. xx. 

• 176 She had lost her father, who died very suddenly a few 
days after he sailed. 1895 George Battles Eng. Hist. 208 
While Wellington lost about 1300 men, Massena lost con- 
siderably over three times that number. 

d. To fail to maintain (a position, a state of 
mind or body), e.g. to lose patience.^ on^s temper^ 
to lose casicy holdy one's balance^ etc. To lose 
growtdx to fail to keep one's position ; esp.^^. to 
decline in reputation, favour, health, etc. 


(1436: see Ground sb. xi.l 1470-85 ^Ialorv Arthur iv. 
ix. 131 But alweyes he helde vp his shclde and lost no 
ground nor bated no chere. a 1586 Sidnev A rcadia I. (1590) 
27 At length, the left wingc of the Arcadians began to loose 
ground. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzitian d Alf. ll. 53 
How had they almost made me to lose my patience, and 
my judgement 1 1640 tr. Verdere's Rom. of Rom, 1 . xvi. 
68 They brake their slaves bravely, without losing their 
saddles. 1^7 Milton P. L. vi. 838 They astonisht all 
re.sistance lost, All courage. 17x2 W. Rogers Voy, 291 
A Current setting to Leeward, we rather lost than got 
ground. 1775 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 13 Tune, Bo.s- 
wcll is a favourite but he has lost ground since itold them 
that he is married, X782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. iv. 
379 Those suspicions were not likely to lose ground. 1844 
Dickens Chnz.fx, Chuffey boggled over his plate 

so long, that Mr. Jona.s, losing patience, took it from him 
at last. 1877 Spurgeon Serm. XXIII. 320 He has lost 
caste and lost all ground of glorying. 

e, occas. To cease to have, to get rid of (some- 
thing undesirable, e.g. an ailment). 

1667 Milton P. L. ii. 607 To loose In sweet forgetfulness 
all pain and woe. 1677 Lady Chaworth in idk Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm.^ App. v. 42 The Dutche.sse hath had an ague 
in her lyeing inne but bath soone lost it. 17^2 W. Collins 
Hasson 83 O ! let me teach my heart to lose us fears, 1859 
Mrs. Trevelyan Let. in Trevelyan Life Macaulay (1876) 
II, XV. 477 Never, as long a-; I live, can I lose the sense of 
misery that I ever left him after Christmas day. Plod, lhave 
not yet lost my rheumatism. 

f. Of a thing : To be deprived of or part with 
(a porlion of itself, a quality, or appurtenance). 

^■133oR. Brunne CAn»«. (x8xo) 221 pc day lost his coloure, 
& mirk was as pe nyght. C13W Chaucer FrankL T. 288 
Til that the brighte sonne loste his hewe. 1598 Shaks. Mer>y 
]Y, v. V. 239 This deceit looses the name of craft. 1629 
Milton Nativity The Air such pleasure loth to 
lose, With thousand echo's still prolongs e.'ich heav'nly close. 
1784 Cowper Task 1. 648 And have thy joys Lost nothing 
by comparison with ours? 1881 Le Conte Sight 51 When. . 
the hypermetropic eye loses its power of adjustment. 1891 
Hall Caine Manxmatt iv. x. 233 Her household duties had 
lost their interest. 

t g. with cognate obj., to lose a loss. Also, to 
lose ( = incur) a fine. Obs. 

1498 Old City Acc.Bk. in ArchseoL yml. XLTII, Item for 
a fyne lost by John Stone, .xxd. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. 
II. xxxvii. log The countrey of Bienie this hundred yere 
neuer loste suche a losse. a 1541 Wvatt in Tottels Plisc. 
(Arb.) 87 Graunt them good Loi^, .. To freale inward, for 
losyng such a losse. 16x4 S. Ward Let. in Ussher's Lett. 
(1686)33 We have lost ..a great loss by Mr, Casaubon’s 
untimely decease. 

t h. with inf. : To be deprived of the power or 
opportunity (of doing something). Obs. 

x6i6 B. JoNSOH Forest, Ep. Lady Aubiguy 4 What th' 
haue lost t’ expect, they dare deride. X67X Milton P. R. 
1. 378 Though I have lost ..To be belov’d of God, I have 
not lost To tove. 

i. The passive is often used without any reference 
to a determinate person or thing as *■ losing * ; e.g. 
(of an art, etc.) to cease to be known or practised ; 
(of a quality, etc.) to cease to be present. Cf. 
Lost ppl. a, 

1667 Milton P. L. xii. 429 This God-like act Annuls thy 
doom, the death thou shouldst have dy'd. In sin for ever 
lost from life,^ 1670 Prav. 1x7 It’s not lost that comes 
at last. All is not lost that is in tbnger. 1700 Dryden 
Fables Pref. (Globe) 505 The name of its author being wholly 
lost. 1^22 Quincy Lex. PhysicO’Med. (ed. 2) 264/1 In all 
Percussions the Stroke is proportional to the Force lost, 
1779-8X Johnson I.. P., Cowley, If what he thinks be true, 
that his numbers are unmusical only when they are ill-read, 
the art of reading them is at present lost. x842 Tennyson 
.<4 r/A. 90 Surely a precious thing.. Should thus be lost 
for ever from the earth. 1870 hL Arnold St. Paul ^ Pro^ 
testaniism (ipoo) 69 From which (chapters] Paul’s whole 
theology, if all his other writings were lost, might be recon- 
structed. 1897 AllbtiU's Syst. Pied, IV. 818 The quality 
of the voice may be unaltered or completely lost. 

4:, absol. or intr. To suffer loss; to cease to 
possess something ; to be deprived of or part with 
some of his or its possessions, attributes, or quali- 
ties; to become deteriorated or incurdisadvantage. 

CX230 Hali Pfeid. 41 Ha beon eauer feard for to losen 
\elsewhere, and here in PIS. BodL leosen], CZ470 Henry 
Wallace iv. 336 Now u'ant, now has; now loss, now can 
wyn. 1596 Shaks. Tant. Shr. Induct, ii. loi Thou shalt 
not loose. by it. x6xx Bible Eccl. iii. 6 A time to get, and 
a time to lose. 1643 Burrouches Exp, Nosea iv. (1652) 75 
There is nothing lost in being willing to lose for God. 1697 
Dryden Ded. yEneis Ess. (cd. Ker) II. 229 Thus, by gain- 
ing abroad, he lost at homc.^ 1838 Macaulay Temple Ess, 
(1887) 440 He never put himself prominently before the 
public eye, except at conjunctures when he was almost 
certain to gain and could not possibly lose. 1850 Tennvson 
In Mem. xxvii, *Tis better to have loved and lost Than 
never to have loved at all. 1895 George Battles Eng. 
Hist. 313 Fortunately the Sikhs had lost so severely that no 
evil consequences followed. x8^ Folk-Lore Sept. 198 The 
other was undertaken by a publisher, who lost on It. Plod. 
Both armies lost heavily. 

b. Of an immaterial thing ; To be deprived of 
its power or force, rare. 

1794 Mrs. Piozzr Synon. II, 56 Our authors plunder 
French comedies in vain ; the humour loses and evaporates. 
1900 R. J. Drummond RelaLApost. Teach, i. 33 The words 
are only understood in their setting. They lose immensely 
when isolated. 

+ c. Const, of, with partitive sense. Ohs. 

1642^ Fuller Holy^ Prof. St. iiL v. 163 Gold aUrayes 
worn in^the same purse with silver loses both of the colour 
^d weight. 1753 A. Murphy Grays Inn fpil. No. 33 
These Allurements soon began to lose of their Influence. 
X791 ’^oss'^x.u.yoknson (1831) I, 86 Hawkins told him it 


would lose of its beauty if it were so published. xBoj Beq. 
DOES Hygeia v. 54 Every muscle, steeped In a heated 
medium, loses of its contractility. ^ 

5. To become, permanently or temporarily, unable 

to find in one’s own possession or custody ; to cease 
to know the whereabouts of (a portable object, an 
animal, etc.) because it has strayed or gone un- 
awares from one’s possession, or has simply been 
mislaid. 

c 030 Lvtdisf. Gosp. Luke xv. 4 gif forloraS vel losaS enat 
of Qajm. 1382 Wyclif Luke xv. 4 What man of jou that 
hath an hundrid scheep, and if he hath lost oon of hem 
[etc.]. ci422_ Hoccleve yotiathas 318 Y haue a fere., 
thow woldest it lee>e, As thow lostist my rt’ng. 1567 
ff Godlie Balt. (S. T, S.) 37 My Sone was ^o^le,a^d nowb 
found. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent, ii. i. 23 Like a Schoole-boy 
that had lost his A. B. C. 2655 tr. Com. Hist. Francieri vil 
12 We demanded if they had not taken up a hawk whkh 
we had lost. 1718 Prior Dove 8 Venus wept the sad 
disaster Of having lost her favourite dove. 1743 Uulkeley 

& Cummins Voy. S. Seas 110 She told me Mr B n had 

lost his Hat. 1847 Tennyson Princess iv. 179 Since her 
horse was lost I left her mine. 1871 Morley Voltaire[iZ?,6) 
5 Humanity had lost its title-deeds and he had recovered 
them. 

b. To fail to keep in sight. Also, to lose sight 
of (lit. and fig.) : see Sight. Also occas., to cease 
to hear i^poet.) ; '{•to fail to follow (a person) in 
argument {obs. or arch.). 

1587 Ianes in Hakluyt Voy, (1600') III. iii The Master., 
was afrayd his men would shape some contrary course while 
he was a.slecpe, and so he should lose vs. a 1592 H. Smith 
Serm, (16^7) 349 'I'his is our life while we enjoy it, we lose it 
like the Sunne which flies swifter than an arrow, and j’et 
no man perceives that it moves, 1628 Digby Voy. Pledit. 
(1868) 3 If wee should chance at any time to loo-^e each 
other, vpon sight againe [etc.]. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
II Wee once more got sight of the Carracke, and lost her 
for euer, in two hourcs after. 1640 Shirley Constant Maid 
IV. Feb, I cannot see i’ th* darke with spectacles, And 
mine owne eyes ha’ lost him o’ thesuddaine. 1725 Wodmo 
Corr. 11843) III* >73* I thought, upon infinity, he was running 
into Sir Isaac Newton's notion of infinite space being the 
divine sensorium,. .but, indeed, many times I lost him. 1833 
Tennyson Dream Fair Worn. 245 Losing her carol I stood 
pensively. 

c. 1*0 draw away from, be no longer near or 
among ; to leave hopelessly behind in a race. 

1704 Pope A utumn 60 Here where the mountains less'njog 
as they rise Lo^e the low vales, and steal into the skies. 
X74B Anson's Voy. 11. v. 180 We did not lose them [flying* 
fi»h] on the coast of Brazil, till we approached the southern 
tropic. x886 Sir F, H. Doyle Remin, 5? Where his great 
stride and iron legs would have enabled him, in the Ian* 
guage of the turf, to lose his antagonist. 

t d. To fail to retain in the mind or memory; 
to forget. Also said of the mind or memory. To 
lose it that , . : to forget that. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 556/1, I forget, I have loste a thynge oulot 
remembraunce. ^ 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. i. L 1x4 Being oucr- 
full of selfe-affaires, My minde did lose it. 1592 — Vtn.h 
Ad. 408 The lesson is but plaine, And once made perfect, 
neuer lost againe. 16x2 Dekkcr If it be not good Wb.iBjj 
III. 299 My raemorie had quite lost you. 16x3 Shaks., etc. 
Heru VIII, 11. i. 57 Heare what I say, and then goe home 
and lose me. 16.. Milton Ps. Ixxxiii. 16 That Israels name 
for ever may Be lost in memory. 1703 "Rowu Fair Pend, 
v, i, Here let Remembrance lose our past Misfortunes. 
1712 S. Sewall Diary ri Apr., Had quite lost it that the 
Meeting was at Mr. Stoddard’s. [1870 M. Arnold Si. Paul 
d* Protestantism (1900) 148 Who can ever lose out of his 
memory the roll and march of those magnificent words of 
prophecy?] 

e. To cease to follow (the right track) ; also, to 
cease to find (traces of a person, etc.). . Chiefly ia 
to lose one's way (lit. and fig.), t Of a river : To 
diverge from (its channel). 

*53® Palsgr. 771/1, I wander, as one dothe that hath losle 
his waye.^ 1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda's Conq. £• 
Ind. I. viii. 20 They had willingly lost their course. x6iS 
(j. Sandys Trav. ii. 94 Nor is It a thing extraordinary for 
riuers to lose their channels. 1709 Prior Chloe HuutmS 
3 She lost her way. And thro’ the Woods uncertain chaned 
to stray, 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 373 Pepys an® 
his wife,, travelling in their own coach, lost their way be- 
tween Newbury and Reading. 2893 Fam. Herald 
After she had walked a little farther, she lost trail altogether. 

Tf, To allow to escape from one’s power or 
influence. Obs. 

^ a 17x5 Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 378 Instead of prevail- 
ing on the Prince, he lost him so entirely, that all his en- 
deavours afterwards could never beaet any confidence in 
him. 

g. To let slip one’s knowledge of (a language). 

1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Lady Rick 16 hlar., 
I am in great danger ^of losing my English. 

6. To spend unprofitably or in vain;. to waste, 
get no return or result for (one’s labour or efforts) ; 
to let slip (opportunities) without using them; to 
good purpose; to waste (time). 

<1x340 Hampovk Psalter xxA. 20 Suffre that thou sulfirs 
for god and of god, for wa is baim hat losis suffrynge. c i374 
Chaucer Troylus ii. 1700 (1749) Lest tyme I loste, I dar not 
with yow dele, ^1400 Rom. Rose 5x53 Fully on me she 
lost hir lore. C1450 Merlin 6 And so shold ye loos* 
youre tyme. 1470-85 Malory .<4 r//rKrxvm. xvi. 754 She is 
not the fyrst that hath loste her payn vpon yow. 

Dunbar Poems Ixvi. 13 The leill labour lost, and leiU 
seruice. 1581 Pettie Guaszo's Civ. Conv. i. (1586) 26 Now 
to loose no more time about this point, I sale vnto you. y* 
[etc.]. 1590 Spenser F.Q. 1. iii. 24 But, when she saw her 
prayers nought prevaile Shee backe retourned with 
labour lost, 16x5 W. Lawson Country Housezv. Card. 
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(1626)12 All yoxir labour past and to come about an Orchard 
is lost vnl^se you fence well. 163a Sanderson Ttvelve 
SersiU 233 True aeale . . will not loose the opportunity of 
doing what it ought, for waiting till others beginne. 1634 
Milton ComuszTt III is lost that praise That is addrest to 
unattending Ears. 1738 Swift Fol. Conversat. 127 Fall to, 
you know Half an Hour is soon lost at Dinner. 1770 Foote 
Lame Lover ii. \Vks. 1799 II. 80 The constables will be here 
in a trice, so you have not a moment to lose. Z819CRABBE 
T, of Hall xxy How much she grieved to lose the given day 
In dissipation wild, in visitation^ gay. 1847 Marrvat 
Ckildr. N, Forest v, There is no time to be lost. 1896 G. 
Boothby InStrange Com^. 11. vL 55/1 A. .fellow who never 
lost a chance of m^Ing himself objectionable, 

b. To be boston or upon ; to have no effect upon, 
to fail to influence. 

x6io Shaks. Temp. iv. 1. 190 On whom my paines Humanely 
taken, all, all lost, quite lost. [1692 Burnet /'or/. Care ix. 
nr Niceties of Style are lost before a common Auditory.] 
1697 Dryden yEueid xi, 1059 Thir Stratagems, and Tricks 
of little Hearts Are lost on me, 1833 Hr. Martineau 
Brooke Farm xt.‘ r3r Your kindness U not lost upon me. 
1844 Disraeli Coningshy i. iU. I. 32 Nothing, however, was 
ever lost upon Lord Monmouth. No one had a more 
retentive memory, or a more observant mind. 1900 J. A. H. 
Murray E7tolntion Eng. Lexicogr. 6 The real humour of 
the situation . .was. .lost upon the House of Commons. 

7 . To fail to obtain (something one might have 
had) ; occas. const, to. Also, to fail to catch (a 
train, eta). + To lose aim : to miss one’s mark. 

X387TREVISA lligden (Rolls' VI. 185 He schal lese [MS.y 
luse] hevene hat wil hem take awey. 1390 Gower Conf 
I.^ 153 Adam for Pride Joste his pris. c 1460 TotvneJey Mysi. 
iii. 363 Wheder I lose or I wyn In fayth, thi felowship. 
az548 Hall Chron.^ Hen. FI 141 b, Meanyng not to lose 
so great a prey. 1603 Shaks. Meas. for /!/. i- iv. 78 Our 
doubts are traitors And makes vs loose the good we oft 
might win, By fearing to attempt. 1606 — Ant. Cl. iv, 
xiv. 71 Shall I do that which all the Parthian Darts, 
(Though Enemy) lost ayme, and could not. 1611 Bible 
Matt. X. 42 Hee shall in no wise lose his reward. 1632 
Massinger Maid of Honoitrv, i. (1632) K2, Cam. . . Ifyou 
forsweare your selfes wee shall not prosper. I’ll rather lose 
my longing, 1630 Baxter Saint's A*, iv. <1636) 132 Where 
God loses his praise, man will certainly lose his comforts, xyn 
Swift yrnl. toSiella ra May, Mr. Secretary, .brought me to 
our town’.s end in his coach ; so 1 lost my xvalk. 177s Harris 
Philos, Arrangem. Wks. (1841) 339 The swift-footed Salius 
lost the prize to young Euryalus. 1830 J. Jekyll Corr. 
(1894) 256 Rather than lose her legacy, she hung him on to 
the window bar. 1884 Congregationalisi June 493 , 1 once 
nearly lost a train pn account of it. *900 F, Anstey Brass 
Bottle \\,^z ‘A guinea. For the last time. You'll lose it, 
sir*, said the auctioneer to the little man. 

b. To fail to apprehend by sight or hearing j not 
to -* catch ’ (words, points of a discourse). 

ZS 99 Shaks. Much Ado 111. i. 32 Then go we neare her 
that her eare loose nothing. 1604 E. G[rimstone] tr. 
D' Acosta's Hist, Indies if. vIL 97 Being too farre off Irom 
any thing, wee loose the sight, and too neere likewise, we 
cannot see it. 1784 Cowper Taskwu 599 Fearing each to 
lose Some note of Nature'.s music from his lips. Mod. I did 
not lose a word of his speech. 

« i*c. To fail to attend ; to * miss’, Obs. 

Also formerly at Cambridge University, To lose one's 
•week', not to be allowed to count towards the obligatory 
number of weeks of residence a week in which the required 
number of chapels had no: been kept. 

17XX Swift Jml.to Stella 4 Aug., I lost church to-day. 
1847 Tennyson Princess Prol. i6i Tliey lost their weeks 5 
they vext the souls of deans, 

a. HuntUig. To fail to catek (an animal). 

1567 Maplet Gr. Abrfj-r 68 b, I had rather (as they say 
lose the Hare) then to take such infinite paines as to hunt 
so fane for hir. 1883 Ld. Saltoun Serais I. 104 The grey- 
hounds took up the chase, and either killed or lost her. 

8. To be deprived of (something) in a contest or 
game; to forfeit (a stake) ; hence, to be defeated 
in (a game, battle, lawsuit) ; to fail to carry (a 
motion). Also in Cricket’. To have (a wicket) 
taken by an opponent. Const, to. 

*533 Ld. Berners Huott liii. 180 She lost y* game wherof 
Huon was ioyfiiU. 1560 Daus tr. SleUlaiie's Comm. 210 
Foughte a battell in Piedmont, with the Frenchemen. .and 
lost the felde. 2594 Shaks. Hick. Ill, iv. iv. 538 While we 
reason here, A Royall battell might be wonne and lost. 1607 
— Cor. I. vii. 4 If we loose the Field, We cannot keepe the 
Towne, 1671 Lady M. Bertie in izth Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v. 22 Wee play sometimes at tranie a courante 
where my old ill Jucke follows mee to loose my money. 
X710 Act 9 Anne, c. x^ § 2 Any Person or Persons .. who 
shall at any Time or sitting by playing at Cards . . lose to 
any One or more . . Persons . . the Sum . . of Ten Pounds, 
1799 H. K, White Let. to bro. Nesnlle, The Corporation 
versus Gee, which we .. lost. 1836 Dickens Sk. Bos, Our 
Parish iv, The moiion was lost by a majority of two. x843 
Blackw. Mag. LIV, 171 , 1 lost my wicket to the first ball. 
1847 Tennyson Princess \i. 9 When our side 'vas vanquish’d 
and my cause For ever lost. 1872 Punch 27 Jan. 41/2 We 
never lost a game to a professional at billiards without hear- 
ing him assign his triumph chiefly to bis flukes. 1885 
Munch. Exam, xo July 5/x The Southerners bad scored 78 
without losing a wicket. 

b. absol. To be defeated ; also, to forfeit money 
by defeat in a game. 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI tx6 Accordyng to the 
chaance of war, the one part gat, and the other lost. i 593 
Shaks. Liter. 730 A captiue victor that hath lost in gain^ 
2605 — Lear v. iii. 15 Who looses, and who wins ; who's 
xn, who’s_ out. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Gusmatt d'Alf. 
i. 2t Their game was Primera.. ; xny mother, shee got the 
money, for my father was willing to lose to her. 1669 Lady 
Cn AWQRTH in 12/4 Rep. Hist. A/SS. Comm. App.v.i i, I heere 
your horse hath lost. 1738 Swift Pti/. Couversat.iif. She lost 
at one Sitting to the Tune of a hundred Guineas. xSzr 
Shelley Calderon's Alagico Prodig. i. 151 The battle’s loss 


may profit those who lose. iBSs O. W. Holmes, jr. in La^u 
Q. Rev. Apr, 172 Tacitus say's that the Gemmns would 
gamble their personal liberty and pay with their persons if 
they lost. 

9 Causal senses, a. To cause the loss of: 
often const, dative of the person suffering loss. 

1428 IVaterf. Arch, in 10/^ Eep, Hist. A/SS. Comm, 
App. V. 29s whatt ever man . . bringe warre upon the citie 
whereby they bene prayed and losid thair goods. xsgS 
Shaks. r Hen. IV, m. i. i8;r Pride, Haughtinesse [etc.],. . 
The least of which, haunting a Nobleman, Loseth mens 
hearts, x6o2 — Ham, 1. iii. 76;, 1605 — Lear i. i. 125. 
a i6rz Beaum. & Fl, P/tilaster iv. iv, 1 pray that this action 
loose not Philaster the hearts of the people. 1640-1 A irk- 
cttdbr. XVar-Comm. Alin, Bk. (1855) 76 If they [shoes] 
come not with expedition the tvanc of thame will lose all 
our sogers. 1699 Wotton Let. in Bentley Phat. Pref. 12, 
I' did not think that a sufficient reason, why I should lose 
that Treatise to the World. 1763 Hoyle \Vhist 25 Do not 
overtrump him, which may probably lose you two or three 
Tricks. X803 J. Marshall Const. Opin. (1839) 8 A loss of 
the commission would Jose the office. 1871 Freeman Hist. 
Ess. Ser. 1. vii. 195 The crimes of John lost him all the 
northern part ofhis French possessions. 

fb. To cause (a person) to ^Jose his way’; to 
bewilder. Obs, 

1648 Eikon Bas. xvl. zs7 Nor are constant Formes of 
Prayers more likely to flat, and hinder the Spirit of prayer, 
..then un-premeditated and confused uariety to distract, and 
lose iL 1692 S. Patrick Ans^v. Touchstone 15 He only 
endeavouis to lose his Reader in a mist of Words, 
f c. ? To cause to be forgotten. Obs, 

1667 Dryden Tempest iv. iv. Have fifteen years so lost 
me to your knowledge, That you retain no memory of 
Prospero? 2724 IVodrouf Corr. (2843) III. 130 Jt requires 
a much better memory' than mine to resume such long work, 
and one harangue loses the former to me. 

fd. To reject (a bill in parliament), Obs. 

Z663 Pepys Diary 26 July, A Bill for the Lord’s day', which 
it seems the Lords have lost, and so cannot he passed. 

10. rejl. (with corresponding /trrrzzic). 

a. To lose ones way, go astray. Alsoy^. 

* 53 ? CovERDALE Ps. cxviii[ij. 176, I go astraye as a shepe 

that IS lost. 1581 Lamuarde Eiretu iv. iv. (1602) 390 The 
hearer would be many times lost, before I shoulde come to 
the end. 1581 Pettie Gi/iiscoT C/V. Cow. i. (1586) 14 But 
to what end goe I to loose my selfe in the intricate labirlnth ' 
of the abuses &dworders of our time. 2593 Shaks.3//«‘a 
III. ii. 174 Like one lost in aThornie wood. 1604 E. G[bim- 
stone] tr, D' Acosta's Hist, Indies \,s.Ttx. 69 They must of ! 
necessitie loo^e themselves, having no knowledge where | 
they were. 1643 Sir T. Browne Retig, Alcd. 1. § 9, I love 
to lose my selfe in a mystery, 2667 Milton P, L. 11. 561 ; 
In wandring mazes lost. 1780 J. Harris jP/h 7<»4 En^. Wks, 
(1641) 484 Arabian poetry is so immense a field, that he who 
enters it ts in danger of being lo:>t. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 
225 O’er these waste downs whereon 1 lost myselfi 

b. To lose one’s (or its) identity; to become 
merged {in something else), lit. and Jig, 

1604 E. G(RiMSTONE]tr, D' Acosta's Hist. Indies if. vi. 93 
Ten great rivers which loose themselves entring into that 
Lake. 1781 J. Moore ViewSoc, //. (1790)!. xli. 445 The 
Via Sacra was a street leading to the Forum, and lost in it. 
1796 Jane Austen Pride .y Prej, vii (1813) 295 All surprise 
was shortly lost in other feelings. xSza Lamb Elia Ser. 11. 
Detached Th, on Bks, Af Road., J Jove to lose myself in 
other men’s minds, 1871-4 Hort TVie IVay, etc. ii. (1894) 

62 By the Resurrection and Ascension His Apostleship had 
been visibly lost in His Sonsbip. 

C. To become deeply absorbed or engrossed (z« 
thought, etc.) ; to be bewildered, overwhelmed (iu 
wonder) ; fto be distracted, lose one's wits (from 
emotion or excitement). 

1604 E. G(rimstoneJ D'Acostds Hist. Indies v. v. 339 
They were lost in their own imaginations and conceipts, 
1603 Shaks. Alacb. ir, il 71 Be not lost So poorely in your 
thoughts. x6o6 — Ant. ^ Cl. i. ii. 121 I'hese strong 
Egyptian Fetters I must breakc, Or loose my selfe in dotage. 
1626 Shirley Maid's Rev, iv, i. (1639) G 2 b, I almost lose 
my selfe In joy to meeic him, 1728 Addison Hymn, ' When 
alt thy Transported with the view, I’m lost In 

wonder, love, and praise. 1798 Lanoor Cebin.tp, I neither 
feed the flock nor watch the fold; How can 1 , lost in love? 
1809 W. Irving Knickerb. iii. i. (rSzo) 153 As I pace the 
darkened chamber and lose myself in melancholy musings. 
1875 JowETT Plato (ed, 2) 1 . 231 He seemed to be lost in 
the contemplation of something great. 1890 Hall Caine 
Bondman iir, vi.Her voice was low at first, but she soon 
lost herself, and then it rose above the other voices. 1899 
'AUbuit's Syst. Med. VIII. 239 For a time they become lost 
and dazed. 

d. To become hidden from view, obscured {in 
clouds, etc,), 

1697 Dryden AEneid viit. 79 When the setting Stars are 
lost in Day, 1723 Pope Odyss. vil 354 Woody mountains 
halfin vapours lost. 1784 Cowfer 7'aski. 194 Rills that., 
lose themselves at length In matted grass, 1843 M. Patti- 
SON Ess. (1889) I. zi A vast ocean of tillage, .losing Ii-self in 
the vapour of the distant horizon. 1847 Tennyson Prittcess 
I. 227 A pillar’d porch, the bases lost In laurcL 
J* e. Of water ; 'To leak away. Obs. 

jjjz J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening jZq The Vials. . 
are joined to the Pipw with Wax or Mastick, so that the 
Water rises into the Viols, without losing itself any where. 
Ibid. 194 Gravel, or Sand-Stone, upon which the Water will 
run without losing itself. 

11 . Comb., with sense ‘one who or something 
which loses . . . *, as ^lose-all, \ -office \ so flose- 
tim© a., time-wasting. ’ 

1603 Florio Alontaigne 1. xxv. (1632) 78 Jugling tricks, or 
other idle lose-tinie sports. 1623 Penkethwan Handf. 
Hon. XV. xlii. More loue to purchase, ^ch good tume requite, 
Lest a t^se-office thou be termed right.^ 1630 W, Brough 
Sacr. PHne. {ibsg} sso The third [iieirj is commonly a 
lose-all. 


tXosei Obs, Also 4 loose, 5 lowse. [{. 
Lose sb.^, or perh. aphetic f. Alose v.] irans. 
To praise. Also absol. 

*377 Langl. P. pi, B. xi. 411 pow with rude speche 
Lakkedest, and losedest kinge }>at lohged noujt to be 
done. 1388 Wyclif i Esdras iv. 12 What maner wise pas- 
sith not the kyngbifore oothere, that thus is loo- id? rtX4oo- 
50 Alexam/erig6o (Dublin MS.) Of all Lordes Lord lotvsecl 
korow J>e \yerld. ^1430 Pilgr. Lif Manhode n. cii. (x86q1 
1X2, 1 am kilke )>at of oldeamcleped and losed [t-.r. alosed] 
ke eldeste. 

Hence + Ziosed ppl, a., praised, renowned. Also 
used as sb., one praised. 

c 1303 Edmund Conf. 245 in E. E. P. (1862) 77 So noble a 
losed )?er nasnon inal | 7 evniuersite. 2422 tr.Scctrta Secret., 
Priv, Priv, x6o The good kyngc Dauy .. the loset of force 
and of vertue. i:x440 Capcrave Life St. Kath. i. 7 A losyd 
lord© was be. 

Lose, obs. form of Loose, Loss. 

Loseable : see I-osable. 


• XiOSOl sb. and a. arch, and dial. (See 

E.D.D.) Forms: 4-7108011,5-6 loselle,( 61 osyll), 
6-710201(1, (6 losiie, lozzel, 7 loEzell), 6-7, gSc. 
lossel, 7 lossell, 4- losel. [upp. f* hseit, pa. 
pple. of Leese V. (ch Lorel from the more usual 
/oren, and Buothel similarly f.OE. broken, pa. pple. 
of breo^an to be ruined). The etymological sense 
is thus ‘ one who is lost son of perdition ’,] 

A. sb. A worthless person; a profligate, rake, 
scoundrel ; in weaker sense, a ragamuffin, ne’er- 
do-well. 

1362 Langl. P. Pl.K.PxcA. 74 Losels hat lecherie haunten. 
7/tx4oo Morie Arth. 252 We hafe as losels liffj-de many 
longe daye. ^1400 Dcstr. Troy 12096 Pe losell to l^dy 
launchid full swiihe. CZ460 Towneley Myst. xvi. 154 Los.'s 
ye ar and thefys. 1361 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. i. 42 
Augustine, whome those losells do most hate. 1596 Spenser 
State Irel, ^Vks. (Globe) 624/1 Many ol them be such losells 
and scatCerlings, as that theycannot easely by any sheriff, .. 
or other ordinarye officer be gotten, x^z Dent Patino. 
Heaven 170 There he many lazy lozels. .which doe nothing 
all the day long, but walke in the streets, .sit vpon the 
stalles, and frequent Tauerns and Ale-houses. 1609 0 . Butler 
Fern. Mon. iii, (1623^ G iv, The Drone .. hath been alwaies 
repuied a greedy lozelJ. 1624 Bp. Mountagu Oagg 187 Yet 
it Ls possible and I could doo it, to puzzle such a Lozzel! as 
yourself, 1630 1 ’bapp Comm. Deut, Z23 The sword de- 
voureth one, as well as another, .. it spares neither lord nor 
losel, as they say. 1671 Annand Myst. Piefatis 94 How 
soon might the rude swaine, the country los^I, the clownLh 
Boor, .. find. out a way, for Debilitating his family. 17.. 
HeirofLinne ii.xx.in Ritson Sc.Son,zs (1794)11. 137 If 
we shold bang any losel heere, The first we wold begin 
with thee. ZB32 Carlyle in Fraser's Alag, V, 407 Do not 
recruiting sergeants drum through the streets, .and. .collect 
ragged Josels enough? 1843 Browning il 

Wks, 1896 I. 343/2 Wretched women .. tied By wild illicit 
ties to losels vile. 1897 ‘L. Keith' 

school-master knew it was no village lose! hired by the hour, 

B. adj. Good-for-nothing, worthless. 

x6ox Monday Downf. Earl Huntingdon it. u. (1828) 35 
Yonder comes a lazy lozel Friar. Z633 P. Flctchcr Pise. 
Eel. n. XV, Why should you plain, that lozel swains refuse 
you? 1642 Milton Apol. Sinect, Wks. 1851 III. 296 Where 
didst thou learn to be. .so pusillanimous, thou lozel Bache- 
lour of Art. Z809 W. Irving Knickerb. (1861)^ 57 He 
saw the losel porpoises, which had betrayed them into this 
peri!, some broiling on the Gridiron, and others hissing on 
the Frying-pan 1 1883 R. W. Dixon Mono 11. i. 65 This 
bad daughter of a better sire With a vile losel dweller of 
the wild Was playing now, 

t IiO’Seling, t*. Obs. rare— [f. prec. + -iNG 2 .] 
Worthy of a losel, rascally. 

16^ Gee Foot out of Snare vii. 64 A prettie drouzy, .. 
lozeling Argument this was against taking the Oath. 

Xioselism (Iffii’zeliz’m). rare. [f. Losel + -ism.] 
The quality or state of a losel ; losels collectively, 
x83t Carlyle Let. ai Oct. in Froude Life (1882) II. 2x4 
All the Loselbm of London will be about the church next 
Sunday. 


"f TtO’sellQd, ppi* Obs. rare— [f. Losel - f- 

-ED^.] -'Losel a. 

z6o6 Wily Beguiled G, If I had been such a great long, 
large Lobcockt, loseld burden, as Master Churms is, .. I 
should neuer haue got Pegge as long as I had liu’d. 

tLo’selly, Obs. rare. [f. L.osel + -ltI.] 
Like a losel, good-for-notbing, idle', lazy. 

26x1 CoTCR., Poltronesque, lazie, lozellie, sluggish, idle. 
1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. lix,. Tliese lozelly GuUiguilcd 
Gastrolaters. - 

Loselry (Inu’zHri), arch. [f. Losel -f- -itv.J 
Performance characteristic of a losel ; profligacy, 
debauchery, rascality. 

- Z480 Caxton Chron . Eng . cxcviii. X78 The false s^nccr>, 
the whiche he mayntened thurgh loselrye agejmst nis hono . 
1522 Skelton Why nai to Conrte? 

'suefie other Ioselr3% 1594 O. B, Quest. Proft. j ^ 

'To haue him Lord it out thus vnder p S. 

sweate and swjnke, to maintaine hi« T,,,* 

Ellis Romard the Fox 2x5 Surely my fix^t thought ua. 
that she Had been judged for some Joselry- _ _ i, 
Losen, obs. pa. pple. of Leese Loose 
L osen, variant of Loze.v Sc. 

Lossneef©, obs. form of Lozekge. 

f Losenee. V. Ois. Also 5 losynge. [a. 
OF = Pr. lauzeugar, Sp. I‘>onjar, Ip 

u.wgar.,i. OF- w-pf 

flatterv = Pr. lattzetiga, lastzen/g, op., 1 g- y 1 
fpTSopted by the otFcr Rom. 
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JLOSS. 


LOSEiN'G-EOtrS 

laiizenga - OF. lociip (K. loiiange) praise med.L. 
laitdemia, a derivative (?on analogy of vindhnia) 
of L. lattd'em praise : see Lose trans. To 

flatter, compliment unduly. Const, of, 

J42Z tr. Secrcia Secret. ^ Priv, Priv. 129 Thay losyngid 
the kynge of AVayne^glory of the force of his hoste. 1480 
Caxton Ovid's Met. xiii. 5ivii, Thanne began Glaucus to 
call her and losenge her. 

t IiOSengeOUS, Ohs.rare^'^, In 7 losun- 
geous. [f. next with substitution of suffix : see 
-ous.] Lying, flattering.' 

1632 Lithgow Trav. 111. loS What a selfe Losungeous 
fello w hath this fustian companion proued. 
t^OSenger. Obs. Forms: 4 loseniour 
{ — four), •gour, losaniour {-four), lozen- 
giour, -eour, 4-5 losengeour, -gore, -ynger(e, 
4-6 losanger, (5 -ere, losengeoure, -joure, 
lousenger, lesingour, Sc. lossingere, 6 -geir, 
loosenger, losinger), 4-7 losenger. [a. OF, 
losengeour, •ere, agent-n. f. losenger Losenge t/.] 

1 . A false flatterer, a lying rascal, a deceiver. 

13.. Settyn Sag. (W.) 674 Thou schalt ben an-honged, 

thou losenjour. 1303 R. Brunne Handl, Synne 3504 What 
sey men of Jiese loseniours, Jjat haue here wurdys feyre as 
flours? C1385 Chaucer L. G. IK Prol. 328 In youre court 
is manye a losenger. rt 1400'So Ate.randerjg^^ Laches me 
his losengere & ledis me him hedire.^ 2484 Caxton Ryall 
Bk, C iij, But this synne [re. of boasting] doubleth in them 
that folowe and flatre these vauntours and losengers ^ 2508 
Dunbar Tua viariit wemen 258 Gif yov nought list be 
forleit with losingeris vntrew. 2577-87 Holinshed Chron,, 
Hist. Scot. 63/1 There to end their hues with shame, as a 
number of such other loosengers had often doone before 
them. 26x6 Bullokar, Losenger, a flatterer, a Lyar. 

2 . Sc. A sluggard. [? Confused with losel^ 

25x3 Douglas yEneis viii. Prol. 178 Thus lysnit I, as 
lossingeir, sic lewidnes to luik. Ibid. xri. Prol. 281 , 1 knew 
it was past four howrisof day, And ihocht I wald no langar 
ly in Way Les Phebus suld me losanger attaynt. 

t Losengery. Obs. Forms; 4 (losingerie), 
lozengerie, 4-5 loaengerie, -gerye, (4 -grie, 
-grye), 5 -gry, (-gri), (5 loaangerye, loayng- 
(e)rie). [a. O F. losengerie : see prec. and -eby.] 
Flattery, deceit. 

13.. SeuynSag.lS^l^ 1959 Gold and siluer to wille he wan 
Bi losengerie. 2303 R. Brukne Handl. Synne 3512 Kepe 
he han fro losengrye. For feyre spekyng man kan weyl lye. 
2377 Langu P. pi. B. VI. X4S Inlecherye and in losengerye 
5 c fyuen. 2422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. X57 Ouer- 
jnyche to Preyse is suspecte.of losen^ry. 2484 Caxton 
Ryall Bk, D j, Therof growen many sinnes, .. That is to 
wete losangerye, fiaterye (etc.]. 

IiOSer (Iri'zaa). [f. Lose +-er'.] 

1 1 . A destroyer. Obs. 

1Z2340 Hamklc Psalter Cosit. 512, I sail be glad in god 
. .my saueoure, noght in he warld my losere. 2388 in Wycli/'s 
Sel. Wks. III. 459 pis court is. .loser of al he worlde. c 2622 
Chapman Iliad xviii. xoo And when the loser of my friend 
his death in me shall And ; Let death take all. 

2 . One who loses or suffers loss. 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Hett. VIII 60 b, One dale thone parte 
lost, and the other gained, and likewise the losers regained. 
*555 Dues Decades 303, 1 may vppon iust occasion thynke 
my selfe a looser manye waves. 2602 Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 
143 You will draw both Friend and Foe, Winner and 
Looser. x6o8 Burgh Rec. Glasgow (1876] I. 2S3 That thay 
be nocht loseris of thair provisioun. a 2703 Bubkitt On 
N. 7 \ Mark x. 31 We may be losers for Christ, we shall 
never be losers by him. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, vii. 
II. 267 He always declared that he had been a loser oy his 
mission. 

Proverb. (2533 More Dcbell. Salem Wks. 1018/2 Hit is 
an olde curtesye at the cardes perdy, to let the leser haue 
hys wordes.] 1562 J. Heywood Prov. «5* Epigr. (1867) 146 
Let the loosers haue their woides. 1599 Sandys 
Spec. (1632) 123 The wisest men have beene , . pleased, that 
losers should have their words. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
47 Giue loosers leaue to prate, a 1716 South Serm. (J.), 
Losers and malecontents, whose portion and inheritance is 
a freedom to speak. 

b. A squanderer or waster (of time). 

2650 Jer. Taylor Holy Living 1. § i. 8 If one of the 
.Speakers be . . trifling, he that hears, and he that answers 
..are equal losers of their time. 2691 \Iooxi Ath. Oxon, 
R 354 The author was no loser of his time. 

c. A horse that loses in a race. 

2902 J. Burns in Speaker ii Jan. 419/1 The workman 
works hard five days, hut on the sixth is generally found at 
the * Corner Pin ’ spotting winners and catching losers. 

3 . Billiards. A losing hazard. 

1873 Bennett & ‘ Cavendish 281 There maybe 
a loser left off the white. 2902 J. Roberts jun. Mod. 
Billiards 88 The angle is not suitable for a following loser, 
so the pl.ay is again a loser off the cu'ihion. 

fLo’Sery. Obs. [f. Lose z/.i + -eby.] Losing; 
opporlunity or chance of losing. 

c 2400 Beryn 924 AI othir gamys that losery was in. Ibid. 
1228 For in such losery he hath lost many a flfrank. 
Loseyn, obs. form of Lozen. 

ZiOsIl (lrj)> Also 7 losy, [a. Russ. .TOOL.] 
f 1 . An elk. Obs. 

2591 [see Olen]. 2599 Haklu\t Voy. I. 463 An Elke or 
Loshc, the Red deere of the countrey. 2613 Purchas Pil- 
grimage IV. xvii. 431 They worship the Sunne, the Ollen, 
and the Losy and such like, a 2674 Milton Hist. Mosc. it. 
Wks. 1851 VIII. 482 People riding on Elks and Loshes. 

2. Losh hi^, leather ' iht imtanned hide of the 
elk, and later of the buffalo and ox, prepared with 
oil ; a soft buff-coloured leather ; wash-leather. 
(Cf. Lasch sb.) ■ . 


' 1583 Carltle in Hakluyfs Voy. (1600) HI. 184 Losshe 
hides, rich Furres, and other such like. 2591 G. Fletcher 
Russe Comnnv. (HakI, Soc.) 10 Their losh or buffe hide is 
very faire and large. 2662 Irish Slat. (1765) II. 409 Losh 
hides, the piece jCs. ^2756 Gentl. Mag. XXVI. 61 Losh, or 
buff-leather, drest in oil. 1852 Mohfit Tanning Currying 
(1853) 433 Oiled leather is commonly known as., wash- 
leather. .. Itisalsocalled losh leather. 2864 Craig, Su]ppl., 
Losh-hidc, a hide not dressed in any way, but simply oiled. 

losh (Iflf), [n.F,IocIie = Loach.] A name 
in Canada and Alaska for the burbot. 

1B84 GoodEj etc. Hat, Hist. Useful Agnatic Anim. i. 236 
In Alaska ,. it is known as ‘Losh’; in Canada, as ‘la 
Loche 2884 Riverside Nat. Hist, (1B88) III. 273. 
tLosh, z'. Obs, [? Onomatopoeic.] inti\ ?To 
fall with a splash ; to go stumbling. 

2629 Gaule Holy Madu. 170 Yet am I not so sheepish, to 
losh into the Ditch. 2847-78 Halliwell, Losh, to splash 
in water. North. 2859 Whitehead Leg. (1896; 19 (E.D.D.) 
An laykes and loshes ower the steaynes. 

IiOSh (IpJ). int. Sc. A distortion of Loud, used 
in certain exclamations. 

a 2779 D. Graham Leper the TaylorligSs) 17 The losh pre- 
serve me, sirs. 2792 G. Galloway Poems 40 Tax shoon 1 
losh how tlie snobs will glunch. 2B26 J. \yiLsoN Noct. 
Ambr. Wks. 1855 1 . 244 l.oshmel that's beautiful language. 
2001 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 363/1 * Losh ! the body's cracked \ 

liosien, loam, obs. forms of Lozen. 

Loaine, obs. pa. pple. of Leese v. 
loosing (h/'ziq), vbl, sb. £f. Lose + -ing^,] 

1 . The action of Lose v.\ fa. Perdition, de- 
struction ; the being lost or destroyed {obsi), b. 
Used, chKtdy gerttndially, in various senses of the vb. 
f To he on losing', to be in process of being lost. 

a. C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vii. 13 Wex 5 iu Imdas to 
losing. 23. . E. E. Atlit. P, B. 1031 He most ay lyue in 
fat loje in losjmg cuer.more. 2530 Palsgr. 241/1 Losyng,- 
perdition. 1597 Beard Theatre God's fudgem. (1631) 234 
The cilie beeing besieged, and in some danger of losing. 
ci66o Wriothesley Chron. 1 . 136 An armyeof Gelderland 
..was in great daunger of loosinge. 

b. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 295 As a goldene 
fischhook, he loosynge J>erof may be i-quytte by non 
wynnynge of taking of fischc. c 1470 Henry Wallace ii. 
22X Compleyne his payne in dolour thus that duellis ; In 
langour lyis, for losyng of thar luff. 2526 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1531) 241 How shorte they be in duryng : 
bow feerfull in kepyng: how sorowful in losynge. 2639 
Fuller Holy War (1647) 218 At his arrivall, the last 
stake of the Christians was on losing. 2668 Pkpys Diary 
1 Jan., To see how differently one man took his losing 
from another, 2725 J. Glanvill Poems 63 France shall 
meet with no Repair From Losings here, by healing 
Winnings there. 2847 Tennyson Princess 1. 140 Odes 
About this losing of the child. 1900 F. T. Bullen With 
Christ at Sea lit. 53 We arrived., without ..adventure 
except the losing of an anchor. loox Q. Rev.]a\y 178 It was 
the scene of Charles Fox’s chief losings at the faro table. 

2. attrib, in losing -money, a payment allowed 
to the loser in certain competitions. 

2880 Daily Tel. 7 Sept., There is a pound per win to each 
man ..,and there Is losing money at half rates ever>’time 
your boat answers the starting gun. 

IjO'sing, ///. a. [f. Lose -f- -ikg 2.] That 
loses, or that results in loss. Losing game, (c) a 
game played with ill-success ; (^) a game in which 
the loser of the game wins the stakes. Losing 
hazard, loadum, see the sbs. 

25x9 Horman V ulg. 280 b, A sengle ace is a losynge caste. 
X596 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 62, I follow thus A loosing 
suite against him. x6ox — ful. C, v. v. 36, I shall have 
glory by this loosing day. 2668 Lady Chaworth in i2//t 
Rep. Hist* MSS. Comm* App. v. 10 IHe} deserves a better 
fate than to be ever of the loosing side. 1708 Pope Let. to 
H. Cromwell i Nov., You are return’d by this lime, .to the 
old Diversions of a losing Game at Picquet with the Ladies, 
and half a Play, .at the Theatre. 1720 De Yo^Capt. Single- 
ton XV, (1840) 265 ITiis was a losing voyage. 2755 Macens 
Insurances 1 . ^ They came to a losing Market. 2763 
Hoyle Whist 23 Do not trump it, but throw away a losing 
Card.^ 1893 F. Adams New Egypt 26, 1 think we’re playing 
a loosing game in Egypt. 

Hence Lo’singly adv*, in a losing manner. 

2864 in Craig, Suppl. 

Loaing(e, obs. form of Lozenge. 

XiOSS (l^s) Forms : 1-3 Iob (only in dat. 
lose, in Lay. occas. written loose), 4-5 los, loos, 
(5 loose, 6 Sc. lois), 4-7 losse, (5 losce), 4- loss. 
[Prob. two distinct formations. The OE. hs 
(?neut.), found only in the phr. tS lose {weoj-dan, 
geddn), corresponds to ON. los neut., ‘ breaking up 
of the ranks of an army’ (Vigf.) OTeut. ^loso-m 
(a parallel formation with OE. lor Lore sbl^ 
OTeut. *lozO‘m), f. wk. grade of the root 

"^leus-, ^lans-i see Leese z»., Leased., Loose a. 
(The etymological sense may be rendered ])y 
‘ dissolution * ; cf. the ON, use.) As this word 
occurs in OE. and early ME. only in the dative 
(which if it had survived would have normally 
become lose with voiced s), it cannot, unless the 
uninflected cases were preserved unrecorded, ac- 
count for the mod, form. The word in its later 
use as a noun of action to leese, lose vbs., appears 
first in the middle of the 14th c., and may have 
been a back-formation from the pa. pple. lost; cf. 
Lost sb., which is of contemporary date.] 

1 . Perdition, ruin, destruction; the condition or 


fact of being ‘lost*, destroyed, or ruined. Kow 
only with mixture of other senses; cf.lx)SEz/.l 2 b 
f:897 K. iELFRED Grcgor}''s Past, xxxvi. 249 Donne ge ig 
lose weorSaS. CX205 Lay. 3903 Heore lif Ijeom ec^e al lo 
leo.se [for lose ; riming with neose=nf)se]. CX275 JhU 
22844 And so hi solle go to lose. 24B3 Caxton Cato Gib 
Whan they seken.. the losse and the dethe ofyongechyldrcnl 
HX548 Hall Chron., Hen. K/115 Bothe her body and soule 
wer gotten again out of eternall losse and perdiclon. x6oc 
Shaks. Lear iii. vi. 102 His life With thine, and all that 
offer to defend him, Stand in assured losse. 1667 Miltos 
P. L. HI. 308 Thou hast, .quitted all to save A World from 
utter loss. 2743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S. Sens 101 
I'he Loss of the Ship, was the Loss of him. 2784 Cowper 
Tiroc. 166 Describe a Saviour’s cross As God’s expedisnt 
to retrieve his loss. 2839 Macaulay Ess., Gladstone onQh, 
iy State (1880) 481 Is not the loss of one soul a greater crii 
than the extinction of many lives? 

2. The fact of losing (something specified or con- 
textually implied). See the senses of Lose 
Const, with of or objective genitive. 

a. The being deprived of, or the failure to keep 
(a possession, appurtenance, right, quality, faculty, 
or the like). 

2377 Lakcl. P, PI. B. XIX. 287 Losse of worldelycatel. 
2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R* vi. v. (1495) 193 Chyidren 
wepe more for the losse of an apple than for the lo.'ise of 
theyr herytage. 2562-3 Act 5 Elis. c. 14 § 12 Persons that 
shall so offende. .shall have Imprisonetnent, losse of Fares, 
slyiting and searing of Nose. 2620 T. Granger 
Logike I. xxxvii. 109 The losse of power, and venue in all 
liuing things.. is the privation thereof. 2671 MiLTON^’nw- 
son 67 O loss of sight, of thee I most complain ! 1774 
Goldsm. Nat* Hist. 11776) III. 180 William the Conqueror 
. .punished such as were convicted of killing the wild boar 
in his forests^ with the loss of their eyes. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng. ii, I. 194 The Papists of Ireland attributed lo 
him the loss of their lands. 2864 Trevelyan Coupe!. 
IVa/lah(iB66) 299 The words, ‘loss of caste convej' lo an 
English gentleman's mind no more terrible idea than that 
of marrying his laundress. 2896 J. H. Clarke Cold-Cnlth- 
iug, Cold‘P7-eveniing, etc. 66 Among the sequelae of a cold 
in the head, .may be mentioned loss of taste and smell. 

b. Loss of life : the being put to death (as a 
punishment). Also, in generalized sense, the 
destruction or ‘ sacrifice * of human lives. 

^2386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1685 Vp peyne oflosofijf. 
2582 N. Lichefield tr. Casianheda's Cong. E* Ind, t. viil 
20 Not willing they should .. susteine crueltle, or losse of 
lyfe. 2595 Shaks. John iv. ill. 106, I lou’d him, and will 
weepe My date of life out, for his sweete Hues losse. x6it 
Bible Actsxxxu.sz There shall be no losse of any mans life 
among you. 2898 Daily News 22 Apr. 3/3 These men 
estimate the loss of life-— that is, the ruthless waste and 
destruction of human life during the sixteen years that the 
Khalifa has ruled— at seventy-five per cent, of the entire 
population. 

c. The being deprived by death, separation, or 
estrangement, of (a friend, relative, servant, or the 
like). Often contextually, the death (of a person 
regretted). 

^2450 Mvrc 1279 For los of frendes or of any hPS®* 
c 1645 Howell Lett, I. vi. xlv. 237 Ther be many sad hearts 
for the loss of my Lord Robert Digby. 2692 R. L'Estrance 
Fables (1708) 1 . 542 The Case of a Fady that kept her Bed 
for the loss of a Favorite Puppy she had. 27x0 Steele 
Tatlcr No. 198 p i Affliction for the Loss of her Mother. 
2798 Monthly Mag. VI. 309 [Died] John Case Browne, esq. 
whose loss will be severely felt . . by the whole neighbour- 
hood. 2805 J. Quincy in Life 74 The loss of Mr. Griswold 
from the national legislature. 1831 Brewster Ne'M^} 
(*855) II. xxi, 2^ Newton had to mourn the loss of his 
earliest and best friend. 

d. The losing of or being defeated in (a battle, 
game, or contest), f Formerly also without spe- 
cific mention of the object: The state of being 
a loser, defeat {obsl). 

13.. E. E* Aim. P* C. 174 , 1 lovne jiat we lay lolcs on 
ledes vchone, & who-so lympes losse, lay hym Jjcr-oute. 
a 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. Vlll 136 Of the takyng of the 
Kyng their Master, and of thelosseof thefeld. XS93SHAKS. 
3 Hcu.^ VI, IV. iv. 4 What losse ofsomepitcht battell A^ujst 
Warwicke? 26x2 — Cytnb. 11. ill. 2 Your Lordship is the 
most patient man in losse, the most coldest that euer turn d 
vp Ace. 2744 OzELL tr. Brantome's Sp. Rhodomoniades 
205 As a great many Captains have done after the Loss ofa 
Battle. 2822 Shelley Calderon's Magico Prodig. i. 
The battle’s loss may profit those who lose. 

e. Failure to take advantage or make good use 
(of time, etc.). 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 997 Dido, It nere but los oft>^ 5 « 
*535 Coverdale Exod. xxi. 19 He shal paye the losse of his 
lyme. 2593 Shaks. Lver. 1420 But for losse of Nestors 
golden words, It seem’d they would debate with angne 
.swords. 2632 J. Hayward tr. Biondts Eromena 29 She 
without losse of time, buried the Poyniard up to the hiUs. 
2709 Addison Tniler No. 131 p 10 To. .take to some honest 
Livelihood without Loss of Time. 18x4 Scott Wav. xxxi, 
Instant reimbursement for loss of time. x86o Tyndall 
Glac. I. xi. 75 This error caused us the loss of an hour. 

f. Failure to gain or obtain. (Cf. Lose v^^ 7*) 
a 1614 D. Dyke Alyst. Self deceiving (ed. 8) 41 A word that 

signifieih,. losse of victory. Mod. I do not wish to risk the 
loss of my train. 

T 3. occas. Cause or occasion of ruin or depriva- 
tion. Obs. 

' C2386 Chaucer Wife of Bath's P?-ol. 720 Womman w^ 
the los of al mankynde. «2S48 Hall Chron., Hen. » / 
130 The negligence of the kynges counsaill. .wtis the losse 

of the whole dominion of Fraunce. 

4 . In particularized sense: An instance of losing. 
Also, a person, thing, or amount lost, 
c 2369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunchc xgoa That was the losse 
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1 had lorne. 1463-4 Coldingham Priory Papers 
(Surtees} igr Our grete los-^ez in plee for Coldyngham. 2560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comtn. 406 b, That those which had 
bene faithfull to him, and therfore had chaunced into extreme 
miserie, sliould first be recompensed their losse. 1599 Shaks, 
Miuh Adovi, ii. 87 A rich fellow enough, goe to, and a fellow 
that hath had losses. 1685 Evelyn Mrs. Godolphin 150 Thus 
ended this incomparable Lady : our never to be sufficiently 
lamented losse. 1718 Freethinher'tAo. i f 6 It is not possible 
to trade to much Advantage without some Losses. 1883 
R, W. Dixon Mano it. viii. 95 But soon 'twas heard (a loss 
of little woe) That he had stolen away the gallant quean. 
1891 Law Times XC. 283/2 The company wrote off the loss 
as a bad debt. 

• b. Spec. {Path.) A loss of blood by uterine 
bceinorrhage. 

tgot Brit. Afed. ynd. No. 20S9. 86 The patient gave a 
history of having had adoss a few days previously, 

5 . Diminution of one’s possessions or advantages ; 
detriment or disadvantage involved in being de- 
prived of something, or resulting from a change 
of conditions ; an instance of this. (Opposed to 
gain.') 

• 1377 Lancl. F. Pi. B. Prol. 19s Better ts a litel losse than 
a longe sotwe. 0x380 Wyclip IVks, (1880) 2x2 Drede of 
woildlyshame&loos. ci^oaDestr. 7Viy'i7i9 0f heharmys 
hat we haue & be hoge lose. Ibid, 9781 Me is leuer for to 
lyue with losse pat I haue. a 1548 Hall Chron.. Hen. VI 
741 b, Gain is not alwaies perdurable, nor losse alwaies 
conlinuall. 1603 Shaics. Mens, for Al. iti. i. 181 No los>e 
shall touch her by my company. i6tr Bible Phil. iii. 7 
What things were game to me, those I counted losse for 
Christ. 1627 Milton V'acat. Exerc. 9 Small loss tt is that 
thence can come unto thee. r6S6 tr, Chardin's Trav. Persia 
8 No wonder if their Trade decrease, and turn to loss rather 
then profit. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 750 Nor can the wonders 
it records be sung To meaner nmsic, and not suffer loss. 184X 
Trench Parables xix.(t877) 341 Earthly losses are remedies 
for covetousness. 1848 NewMANf^/V/r) Lossandgatn. x 866 
Mtss Yoncc Bove in Eagle's Nest I, 76 No matter «. *Tis 
only her loss [refusing to drink]. 

b. To have a {^^at) loss in (or of ) : to suffer 
severely by losing (usually, a person). 

x68o Aubrey Liz’csj E. Davenant (1813) 
not only a man of vast learning, but of great goodness and 
cbarjty j the parish and all his friends will have a great losse 
in him. 2757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henr^' <y FraMtsit'j^i) 
IV, 13 What a Loss shall I have of him ! 1824 Jekyll 
Corr (1894) 144, 1 feel a sad loss of poor dear Mr. Stanley. 
1836 Moore Alem. (1856) VII. 164 As the time approaches 
for the departure of our dear little Nell, we begin to feel 
mote and more the loss we shall have of her. i88x Trollope 
Dr, Worth's School iv. xi, She had a certain charge, .as to 
the school . . ; and very well she did her work. I shall have 
a great loss in her, 

A {greats etc.) loss (in this sense) is often 
idiomatically predicated of the person or thing lost, 
where in strictness the subject of the sentence should 
be the loss or deprivation of this, (The more 
correct expression, as in quot. 1605, is obsolete.) 

1x605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 11. iii. | 4 For apophthegms, it 
is a great loss of that hook of Cssar's.) Afod. Ouropponents 
aie.welcome to their new convert; he is no loss, 

• 6. Mil, The losing (by a commander or an army) 
of men by death, wounds, or capture; also {sing. 
and//.) the number of men so lost. 

<x X400-50 Alexander •yi’jx Jit me is better. .in bataile be 
slayne, pan se he lose of my ledis. a 1548 Hall Chron.y 
Hen. /V 130 Trustyng.. shortly to belordeofthe citee and 
towne, without any greate losse or batiaill, 1840 Greslf.v 
Sieze Lichf. 45 The loss of each army . . was about equal. 
1846 Grote Greece (1869) II. n. viii. 446 They were repulsed 
with loss. X899 Sir G. White Disp. to Buller 16 Dec., 
The loss of 13, coo men here would be a heavy blow to 
England. 

7 . Lack, default, want. In the loss of question \ 
provided there is no dispute. Obs. 

1603 Shaks. Adeas.for M. ir. iv. 90 As I subscribe not 
that, nor any other. But in the loss of question. x632 
Luhcow Trav. lit. 83 The Villages for losse of ground ate 
all built on the skirts of Rockes. 

-f 8, Tennis. A lost chase fsee Chase sb^- 7), 

XS9X (see Chase 7]. X619 DrumM. of Hawth. Convers. 
B. Jonson xviu (1842) 30 A Lord playing at Tenis, and 
having asked those in the gallerie Whither a strock was 
Chase or Losse? A Brother of my Lord Northumberland's 
answered, it was Loss. 

9 . At a loss, i'at loss. Of a hound : Having 
lost the track or scent ; at fault. Hence of per- 
sons : At fault ; utterly uncertain what to say or 
do (often with indirect questions introduced by 
hoWt w/iaiy etc.) ; unable to understand, jm.Tgine, 
discover, explain, etc. At a loss for’, unable to 
discover or obtain (something needed). 

1592 Warner Alb. Eng. vn. xxxvi. (1612) 175 The Hound 
at losse doth ouer*giue. 1596 Shaks. 'J'am. Shr^lnducL i. 
23 He cried vpon it at the meerest losse, And twice to day 
pick'd out the dullest sent. 1663 South Ser/n. (1823I III. 
434 The justness of bis government left them at a loss for an 
Occasion [re-, of rebellion]. x668 Hale Pref. to Rolle's 
Abridgm. bjb. Many that are much conversant in sub- 
dlties of Logick. .are at a loss in it, and can make little of 
it. x67x Milton P. R. iv. 366 Satan now Quite at a loss, 
for all his darts were spent, Thus to our Saviour with 
stern brow reply’d. 1699 Bentley Pkal. 332 His wonder* 
full Learning wasat a loss. X71X Steele Spect. No. 53 p8, 
1 stood utterly at a loss how to behave my self; Ibid. 
No. 157 p j, I am very much at a loss to express by any 
Word that occurs to me in our Language, that which js 
l^J}“«Fstood by Indoles in Latin. 1773 Ltfe N. Frxnode 23 
If they were at a Loss for any thing, J cry'd out, can I find 
It, Sir? 1781 Cowper Hope 345 All speakers, yet all 


language at a loss.' 1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amusein. 33 
We are at a loss, however, for any direct knowledge of the 
means used by them. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (X876) I. 
vi. 302 They were at a loss now to obtain his release. 1863 
F, A. Kemble Resid, Georgia xf. I therefore am at a loss to 
understand what made her hail the erection of one tmillj at 
Charleston as likely to produce such, .happy results. 

- 1 XiOSSi Oh. Also 5-6 losse, (5 lossem), 
6 los, 7 loz. [a. MDu. los « OK lox, OHG., MHG, 
Inks (mod.G. lucks) ; akin to Sw. lo of the same 
meaning, Caxton’s lossem represents the unex- 
plained variant lossen of the Du. original.] A lynx. 

1481 Caxtom Reynard xxxviii. (Arb.) 105 The rulers and 
kepars of the felde was the lupaert and the losse. Ibid. xli. 
irr The kepars^ of the felde, the lupaerd and the lossem. 
1598 Florio, Lmccy a beast like vnto a woolfe, . . called a los 
or Hnx. Z/wre,..A.lsa a losse, or a linx. 1624 T, Heywood 
Gunaikeiou vn. 339 The beast called a Loz or Lynx. 

fXiOSS, z'. S'e. Oh. Also 5-5 los, 6-7 loiss. 
[a. Dll. lossen (whence G. Voseken, Da. losse^ Svv. 
lossd)f f. los adj., loose (:— OTeut. *lusso-i)t cogn. \v. 
/i7i7r (:— OTeut. : see Loose u.).] trans. To 

unload (a vessel), discharge (goods.lrom a vessel). 
Also ahsol. of a ship: To unload. 

1482 Charters Edtnb. (iS/r) 168 Of ilk sLane bait cumand 
and losand inthehavin W. Ibid. 169 That na..stapili gudis 
of strangearis remane, .langare in Leith cftir it be dischargit 
and losit than [etc.). 1537 Burgh Kec. Edinh. (1871) II, 86 
Jhone Sleith. .confessit that heloissit the pok of forest woll 
pertenjng to Mungo Tennend efter that ihe samyn wes 
schippit and stowit in his schlp. 1565 Reg. Prny Council 
Scot. I, 332 Naneof thame sail brekbouk,..quhiUthetyme 
that thair gudis be-housit, and the schjp lost, and avysit 
with the conservaiour how the roarcat is. 1609 Burgh Rec, 
Glasgow (1876) 1. 302 Be making ofmercatthairoflrc. goods] 
..befoir they be lossit. 

Iioss^e, var. Sc. f. Lose w.I ; var. Lose rf.l Obs., 
praise ; obs. f. Loose. 

Xioss, variant of Loess. 

Xiosself variant of L.OSEL. 

Iiossen, Iiossenga, obs. ff. Lozen, Lozenge. 
IiOSSeilite (Ip'senait). Min. [Named by Milch 
in 1894, after Prof. C. A. Lossen : see -ITE.] Ar- 
senate of iron and lead, occurring in small reddish- 
brown crystals. 

xEgS A met. Ltnl, Sci. h. 76 Lossenite. 
tliO'SSet. Obs. dial. AlsoSlosad. [Ir iosad 
(OIr. iosal) kneading-lrottgh.] A wooden tray. 

164s Boate Irel. Nat. Hist, xx. (1652) 155 Certain 
woodden traye«, amongst the English in Ireland peculiarly 
called Lossels U/r]. X674-9X Ray N. C. Words X35 A Lossety 
a large fiat wooden dish not much unlike a Voider. 1782 
Vallancv Collect. De Rebus Hibern. x. 82 This fine may 
be exchanged for losads, sieves, kneading troughs [etc.]. 

+ IiO'SSfol, a. Obs. [ 1 . Loss sb?- + -rut.] Pto- 
duetive of loss ; detrimental ; nnprofitable. 

' X 6x1 Speed Hist- Ct. Brit. i.v. xh. 1 1©8. 694 Hee. . ret ired 
himselfe with losse^full hast into the bosome of France. 
X623 in Hartlib's Legacy 287 As the rate of Money 
now goeih, no man can let nis Timber stand . . but it will 
be very lo.sse-fuU to him. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 
1667 V. 42r Ic is a gainful loss to suffer for the truth it Is 
a lossful gain., to provide for our present safety, .and ease. 
tljO'SSing, vbl. sb. Sc. Obs. [f. Loss v. + 
*ingI,] The action of unloading a vessel, or of 
discharging goods. 

1531 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) 1. 142 Thair masteris of 
warke suld gar amend the prame of the brig, .. and lat hir 
and the prouesiis greit keile to frauchC Co the losing and 
laidnyng of schippis, e 1575 R. Bannatync "Irnl. {1806) 147 
All horsmen and footmen went furthdoun to Leyth to the 
lo.ssing of the .‘■aid bark, which incontinent was broght vp to 
the castell efiet there los-sing. 1597 Ac. Acts fas. Vl (x8i6) 
IV. 137/2 pe conserualour sail not. .admit onye coequet, .. 
except the roercheandis, . . euerie ane of tbame, beloir the 
loissfng of onie of hair gudis, mak faith.. That he hes na 
forbiddin gudis [etc.]. 

Iiossingeir, -gere. Sc, variants of Losenger. 
t XiO'SSleSS, a. Obs, [f. Loss jAI + -LESS.] 
Without loss, 

2587 Thynne Conin. Hist. Scot. 409 in Holiushed. They 
were, .suffered harmelesse of bodie, and losselesse of furni- 
ture to depart. X642 Milton AwrcA Wks. 1851 HI. 

303 Miraculous and lo.sselesse victories. 1569 in Picton 
Lpool Alunic. Rec. (1883) I, 276 Saved harmles, lossles, & 
tndemnifyed from any suit. 

Lossom, -um, obs. forms of Lovesome. 
tLost, sb. Obs, Also loste. [app. f. lost, pa. 
pple. of Lose v.] =sL0S3 s 6 .^ To go to lost : to 
perish, go to min. 

c 1374 Chaucer Foeth. 11. p. iv. 30 (Camb, MS.) Men do 
no more fors of the lost than of the hauyinge. 1387 
Trevisa Higien (Rolls) IV, 213 For keyschulde defende 
hem k® manloker for drede of so greet lost [L. me/u ianti 
davmi]. X390 Gower Conf. I. 147 Which is of most cost 
And lest is worth and goth Co lost? 2422 tr. Secreta 
Secret.^ Priv. Prh\ 151 Of the lordshupp of Cursid men 
comyin many lostis and myschefis, CZ425 Eng. Cong. 
Irel. lx. 147 A1 ihynge vnder hys newe men j'cde to loste. 
*473 Waterf. A rch. in xoik Rep. Hist. AtSS. Comm.' 

310 He shall, .make goode of all the loststhat is done. X505 
Gahvay Arch. ibid. 39X All such costes, lostes and damages 
as he shuld sustayne. 1519 Hor.mam Vulg. vii. 86 For in 
that delynge is great lost of tjTne. 2671 WoodburyChttrchw. 
Acc. (E. D. D.), Collected by vertueof a Brlefe for a lost 
by (lire. 

JCsOst (i^t),///. a. [Pa, pple. of I^se z^.l] 

1 . That has perished or been destroyed; ruined, 
esp. morally or spiritually; (of the soul) damned. 


LOST. 

« *S33 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. Al. Aurel. (1546) K vj, The- 
greatteste signe ol a loste man is to lease his time in naughlv' 
workes, 1590 Sir R. Williams Disc. Warre 58 Wee were 
lost men but for ourowne wits and resolution. - 1678 Bunyan 
Pilgy 7.15 As the sinner is awakened about his lost condition. 
a X71S Burnet Ozmt Time (1724) I 548 He was reckoned 
a lost man. 2780 Falconer Diet. Marine. Lost, the state of 
being foundered or cast away ; expressed of a ship u hen 
she has either sunk at sea, or struck upon a rock. 18x8 
Shelley Rosalind Helen 392 In my lost soul's abandoned 
night 

, b. Having the mental powers impaired. Lost 
of wits : imbecile (cf. dial, use of lost in this sense). 

1821 Shelley Cinevra 12 Deafening the lost intelligence ‘ 
within. i86x Thackeray Four Georges i. 6 One thinks of 
a descendant of his two hundred years afterwards, blind, 
old, and lost of wits, singing Handel in Windsor Tower. 

' f c. transf. Desperate, hopeless. Obs. 

X709 Mbs. Mani.ey Secr.Alem. (1736) II. 101 He loved me 
after a lost manner. 1720 — Power cf Love (1741) III. 2x4 
She loves you in a lost manner, she is ready lo die. 

2 . Of which some one has been deprived ; not re- 
tained in possession ; no longer to be found. Also, 
of a person or animal ; Having gone astray, having 
lost his or its way. 

1526 Tindale Afatt. xv. 24, I am not sent but vnto the 
loost shape of the housse of Israhel. 1560 Bible (Genev.) 
Lev. vi. 4 He shal then restore., the lost thing which 
he founde. 2667 Milton P, L. i. 55 The thought Both 
of lost happiness and lasting pain Torments him. 2756 
C. "hiiCAS Ess. Waters Ded., 'Xhe grateful votaries (desired] 
to teach others how to recover lossed health. 1828 Moorh 
(title) Limbo of Lost Reputations. 2830 Lyell Prine. Geol. 

L 4 The imperfect remains of lost species of animals and 
plants. 2845 Browning {iitle) The Lost Leader. 1849 • 
Chambers s Inform, People IL tyijz If a *Lost ball' be 
called, the striker shall be allowed six runs, 2849 Dickens 
Dav, CoPP. xlvi, It occurred to me that she might be more 
disposed to feel a woman's interest in the lost girl. 2896 
A, E. HoMSiAMi Shropshire Lad xxxw. To this lost heart 
be kind. 

Comb. /2Z845 Hood Lost Heir 2.^ Has ever a one seen 
anything about the streets like a crying lost-looking child ? 

H To give {aver or up) for lost, also to give lost ; 
see Give v . 31 b. 

3 . Of time, labour, space ; Not used advantage- 
ously ; spent in vain ; f hence, vain, groundless. 
Of opportunities : Not turned to account, missed. 

a 2500 Chaucer's Dreme 156 It were but paine and lost 
travaile 2535 Labour sb. i b]. 2594 Shaks. Rich. HI, 

IL ii. 22 It were lost sorrow to waile one that’s lost. 2604 
— 0th. v. ii. 269 Do you go backe dismaid? Tis a lost 
feare. 1622 Mabbe tr, Alematis Gusman d'Alf. ir. 121 My 
fiiend . .repented himselfe of the lost time and charges, which 
he had .spent in the sute. 2855 Hopkins & Rimbault Organ 
xxxvii. 274 It can never be correctly said that ‘unoccupied 
space’ in an Organ, within rea.son, is ‘lost room’. 2889 
*R. Boldrcwood ’ Robbery under Arms xv, He began., to 
make up for lost time. 

4 . Of a battle, game : In ^Yhich one has been de- 
feated, Also transf. Of a person : That has lost 
the day; defeated (/<7^/.). 

2724 De Foe Alcm, CrtT’a//V7*(x84o)298; 1 sawitwasalost 
game, 2808 Scott Alarm, vi. xxxli, In the lost battle, 
borne down by the flying. tSzz Shelley Hellas 294 So 
were the lost (Greeks on the Danube’s day. 

5 . To be lost tox a. To have passed from the 
possession of ; to have been taken or W'rested from. 

1567 Milto.n P. L. i.x. 479 Other joy To me is lost. 1744 
OzELL tr. Brantome's Sp, Rhodomontades 63 'rhis Battle 
being lost to us. 1796 Jane Austen Pride ^ Prej. xliii, My 
unde and aunt would have been lost to me ; 1 should not 
have been allowed to invite them. 284s S. Austin Rauke's 
Hist. Ref. III. 363 The basis of power. .was thus of neces- 
sity lost to the Five Cantons. 1850 'I'ennyson In Alem. 
xliii. 9 So then were nothing lost to man. 2870 Morris 
Earthly Par. 12. iir. zo In the lore long dead, Lost to the 
hurrying world, light wise she was. 

b. Of a person : To be so depraved as to be in- 
accessible (to some good influence); to have no 
sense of (right, shame, etc.). Also rarely in nentral 
sense, to be * dead * to, to have lost all interest in. 

2640 Shirley St Patrick iv. F'4 'Fhou lost thing to good* 
nesse. 2654 StateCase Comunu. 8 So lost and loose were that 
party of men to all former principles. 1682 T. Flatxian 
Heraclitus Rideus No. 78 (17x3) II. 228 Being lost to alt 
Humanity. 1722 Steele S/ect. No, 30 f i Who are 
not so very much lost to common Sense, but that they 
understand the Folly they are guilty of. 2769 Sir W, 
Jones Fortune Poems (1777) 31 Resign’d lo heaven, 
and lost to all beside. 2829CRABBE T. of Hall vi, A creature 
lost to reason. 2849 Macz\ulav Hist. Eng. vi. H. 9 ? Lost 
to all sense of religious duty. 2859 Tennyson Vtvien 63 
He lay as dead And lost to life and use and name and 
•fc. To be forgotten by, unknown to (the world), 

2626 Shirley Brothers 11. i. (1652) 19 Men whose expecta- 
tions are like yours Come not with honour to court such as 
I am, (Lost to the World for want of portion} But with some 
untam’d heat of blood. 2636 — Duke's AHstress 
(1638J F2 My Lord I know not with what \vot 6^ to 
Your feeling of my sufferings. I will now Lelce>c 
not lost to all the World. 1 / « 

6 . In special collocations: lost day, leve (sc 

qiiots.) ; lost motion, jmper/ect u 

motion between two parts of a f-iilti' 

communicate one with the othCT, Snndav 
construction or loosenessof tire parts , 

(see Sunday), , , , day, the daj' which 

_ 1BS7 Smyih to tic werrward, by 

14 lost m twonlyfoor hoars Ions. 
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LOT. 


ZeveU^ levels which are not driven horizontally. 1877 Ray* 
MONO Mines ff Mining The movement being 

continuous and rapid in one direction— so that there is no 
■'loss motion (rrVj. x88^ Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl., Lost 
Motion, looseness .of fitting, incident to wear of parts. 

7. absol. (with the). 

1849 Aytoun Buried Fl<nver 72 All I loved is rising round 
me. All the lost returns again. 1871^ R, Ellis tr. Catulhis 
vili. 2 Lost is the lost, thou know’st it, and the past is past. 
Ibid. Ixxvi. 18 A help to the lost. 

b. pi. • Advertisements of lost articles. 

1761 Ann.Re^. 242 The number of losts..in the Daily 
^rt'z'^^/rxtfrofnext day. 

Lost\_e, obs. f. Lust; pa. pple. of Loss v. Obs. 

'}' Lostell. Obs. In phr. a losiell — OF. a Vostcl 
(see. HosteIj\ * to your qitartersl ‘ disperse ! ' 

411548 Hall Chron., EdzL». IV 197b, The kyng. .caused 
the Heraldes to cry, a lostell, and every man to departe. 
1847 Halliwell, Lostell, the cry of the heralds to the 
combatants that they should return home. 

Loster, Lostfalle, obs. ff. Lustre, Lustful. 
fLosthope. Ohs.rare^^, [Cf. Forlorn Hope.] 
An abandoned person. 

^1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. I. (Camden No. 36) 102 
The Scottes..on all sides assemblinge the lostehopes and 
raskalls [L. collectis nmiigue j^erditis hominibus\ 

+ Lo'stless, a. Obs. [f. Lost sb. + -less.] 
Free from loss. 

1459 JVaierf. Arch, in 10/^ Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. V. 300 That he save the citie lostlesse againste the King 
for all chelanges that he or his officers wil make. 

XiOStling (I()'stliq). [f. Lost fpl. a., after 
foundling \ A person or thing lost. 

187* Raymond Statist, Mines Mining The g^at 
* lost river * which bursts oiit of the vertical side of the canon 
of the Snake— a torrent froin the solid rock ; a foundling 
rather than a lostllng. 1898 C. Benham Fourth Naf>oleon 
24 Evidently she spent her existence on the look-out for 
the lostling. . . 

i* IiO’Stly, Obs. [f. L0ST/7J/. <z. -h - ly 2 .] 
In a lost manner ; hopelessly. 

x66o tr. Amyraldus' Treat, cone. Reltg. 1. i. 3 Such eyes 
must he lostly obtenebrated, which do not perceive him 
therein. 

Lostness (l^-stnes). [f. Lost ppl. a. + -ness.] 
The condition or state of lieing lost. 

1728 P. Walker Life Peden (1827) 133 An enlightened 
believing Soul, that sees its Lostness, and Need of Christ. 
1839 Bailey Festus (1S52) 19s The desolation of the soul.. 
A sense of loslness that leaves death But little^ to reveal. 
Punch 23 May 346/1 My feeling of lostness is utter. 

Loatriffe, Lostvol, obs. ff. LoosEaiRiFE, Lust- 
ful. 

Iiosungeous, variant of Losengeoos a, Obs. 
Iiosy, Losyn, obs. forms of Losh, Lozen. 
Iiosynge, losyngye, obs. forms of Lozenge. 
Iioaynger(e, variant of Losenger. 

3jot (Ipt), sb. Forms,: , i Mot, Mott, Modd, 
2-8 lott, 4-6 lote, 4-7 Ibtte, (4 loth, 4-6 loot, 

5 loote, lootte), 2- lot. [OE. Mot neut. (render- 
ing L. soys, portion OTeut. type *Muto-in, f. the 
wk. grade of the root *Mettl- (: Maul- ; Mut-') oc- 
curring in the str. vb. OE. Miotan, OS. Miotan, 
OHG. lio^an (MHG. lietfii), ON. Miota, to cast 
lots, obtain by lot. The precise formal equivalent 
of the Eng. word is not found elsewhere exc. perh. 
in OFris. Mot (?neut.), MDu. /a/neot. (also masc.), 
Du. lot neut. ; but synonymous sbs. from the same 
root appear in all the Tent, langs. From the wk. 
grade are, besides those already mentioned, OHG. 
(/i)/«; masc., ON. Mut-r, Mot-r masc. (MSw. Inter, 
later, Sw. lott. Da. lod\ Mute wk. masc. ; from the 
form *hlant- are OE. Mpl, Mlt, Mlet masc. (:— 
OTeut. *Mauti-z), Goth. Mant-s masc. (rendering 
Khijpos), OS. MSt masc., 'OHG. (Ji)loz masc. and 
neut. (MHG. 16^ masc. arid neut., mod.G. loos, los 
neut.) ; cf. also ON. Mont fern., blood of sacrihee. 
The Teut. word was adopted into the Rom. langs. : 
F. lol (whence lotir to divide, in OF. to cast lots). 
It. lolto game of chance, Sp., Pg. lole lot, Sp. loto 
‘ lot ’ pot up to auction. Probably some of the uses 
of the Eng. word are dne to the influence of F. lot. 

The primary meaning of the Teut. root *hleui- is uncer- 
tain. Schrader has suggested that it may have been formed 
by secondary ablaut from the wk.-grade *klHt- (repr. pre- 
Teut. kid’ : ^ see Holt) in the sb. *kluto-m, the primary 
sense of which would then be the piece of wood used in 
casting lots. But this conjecture is very doubtful, and not 
free from difficulties.] 

• 1 . An object (npp. •nsnally a piece of wood) used 
in a widely diffused ancient raethod of deciding 
disputes, dividing plunder or property, selecting 
persons for an office or duty, etc., by an appeal to 
chance or .the divine agency supposed to be con- 
cerned in the results of chance. The ‘lots’, each 
bearing the special mark of one of the competitors, 
were placed in a receptacle (in Homeric Greece a 
helmet) ; according tb Greek procedure the vessel 
was shaken, the winning lot being that which fell 
out first; in Scandinavia (see.Vigf, s.‘V. Itlulr') the 
winning lot was drawn out by an uninterested party. 
In Eng. (exc. in rare modem instances, chiefly trans- 
lations from ancient langs.) tlie word in this sense 


occurs only in the phr. to - cast ^ drazb (+also lay, 
put, send, throw, ivar^ lots (or •\'to/) ; followed by 
on or upon, over, between, for (the object or objects 
concerned); also by inf. or indirect interrog, clause. 

In genuine OE. idiom the vK governing hloi was iveorpan 
to throw (see Warp v.); cf. G. das loos iver/eu, L series 
conicere, Gr. ^aAActi'. In ME, toe^e was super- 

seded by the synonymous cast and ihnyiv. The OE, use of 
s'endan is a Latinism, after mittere of the Vulgate. The 
only forms of the phra.se that sur\'Ive are to cast lots {arch.) 
and to draw lots (cf. F. tirer an sort), which is interpreted 
as synonymous with to draw cuts (Cut sb.^ i). 

97X Bhchl. Horn. 229 Hie sendon hlot hira betweonura, 
hwider hyra sehwylc faran scolde to lieranne. cxooo Ags. 
Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 35 Hi;; to-dteldon hys reaf & wurpon 
lilot [L. soriem tniitenies) |^r-ofer. CX205 Lay. 13858 Vmbe 
fifiene 5cr bat folc his isomned..& heore loten werpeS 
vppen l>an pc hit faleS he seal uaren of londe. CX275 Pas^ 
sion our Lord in O, E. Misc. 50 Ac hi casten heore lot hwes 
he scolde beo. a 1300 E. E. Psalterxxx. 18 And mi cleWnge 
lote ka^te Jiai on. CX330R.BRUNNE Chron. (1810)124 Loles 
did |>ei kast, for whom pei had )»at wo. 1382 Wyclif i Sam. 
xiv, 42 Sende 30 lot bltwtxe (15^ Covekdale Ca.st the lot 
ouer, 161X Cast lots betweene) me and Jonathas my sone. 
C138S Chaucer L.G. W. i933y1rutrf>if,Euery thrldde yere 
. . They caste lot, and as it fil a-boute C)n riche or pore, he 
muste his sone take [etc.). CX420 Lydc. Assembly 0/ 

Gods 1569 Mathy and Bamabe, drawyng lottys, stood. 
CX47S Parienay 3184 Thay hauc caste ther loote certe.s 
you vppon. 1568 Grafton Chron. II, 455 The French 
men.. had divided the prisoners and spoyles among them, 
and had cast lottes for them. cx6tx Chapman Iliad vii. 
X53 Each markt his lot, and cast it in, to Agamemnons 
caske. 1647 Jer. Taylor Z,/A xL 171 Hie lot was 
throwne, and God made to be Judge. 1703 Burchett 
Newal Trans, m. xJx. (17201 301 That the Regiments should 
cast Lots which of them should go on shore first. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. XIV. 239 note. The sons cast lots for their patrimony. 
*744 C<^1’ Rcc. Pennsykf. IV. 722 The several Nations had 
drawn Lots for the performance of the Ceremony. 1813 
Hogg Queen's IVake 26 Their numbers given, the Jots were 
cast, To fix the names of first and last.^ 1840 J. H. New- 
man Par. Sertn. <1842) v. xv. 296 Supposing we had to cast 
lots for some worldly benefit. x85r )oanna Baillic 
Ethwald tn. iv. Wks. (18511 150 Ethw. (giving a soldier a 
helmet filled with lots) Here, take the lots and deal them 
fairly round. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) HI. 341 Some in- 

f enious kind of lots which the less worthy may draw. x888 
B. T\xor in Archxol. Rev. Mar., Specimens of the 
sticks or other lots cut with patterns, which were used in 
the re-distribution of the communal plots of land. 

b. In' abstract sense : The casting or dmwing of 
lots, or the use of any equivalent process, to obtain 
a decision. Chieflyin phr. by lot (occas. f by lots). 
Also fg. 

1297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 2415 be staIworJ>est me .ssal bi choys 
& bi lot al so Chese out. 1382 Wvclif Num. xxxiii. 54 The 
which 36 shal dvuyde to 30U bi lot, 1390 Gowf.r Con/. III. 
130 So as it falleih upon lot. 1568 Grafton Chy'on. I. 95 
They were of the Countric of Germany, and pul out of their 
Countrie by a maner & sort of a Lot, which is sundrie 
times used in the ^yde lande. a 1591 H. Smith Serm. 
(1637) 797 Mathias is chosen by lots,^ to the Apostleship, 
16.^ R. Harris Serm. 43 I.et’s put it to the Lot. 1649 
Milton Eikoru xv, But that controversy divine lot hath 
ended. 1651 Hobbes Leviatlu ii. xxx. 184 Good Counsel! 
comes not by Lot, nor by Inheritance. 1802 Paley Nat, 
Tkeol. xxvi, (1819)^457 The distribution of provision may be 
made by lot, as it is in a sailor’s mess. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 125 The ancients knew that election by lot was 
the most democratic of all modes of appointment. 1884 tr. 
Lotze's Logic only remaining possibility Is either 

the lot, or the decision of some external will. 

C. The choice resulting from a casting of lots. 
In phr. The lot falls (f on (a person or 

thing). 

c 1205 (see i]. 13., E. E. Allit. P. C. 194 And ay he lote, 
vpon laste, lymped on lonas. 1568 Grafton Chron. I. 29 
Then he caused lots to be cast out, to know who should be 
king, and the lot fell upon the tribe of Beniamin. 1653 H. 
Cocan tr, Pinto's Trarr. xxix. 115 Lots were cast five times 
. . and all those five times the lot fell still on a little Boy of 
seven years of age. 1855 Prescott Philip IE, ii. vii. (1857)' 
284 The lot fell on Egmont to devise some suitable livery. 

d. fig. The lot is cast : the decisive step is taken. 
(Cf. Die sbi) 

1682 Otway Venice Preserv. iv. i. Now the lot’s cast, and, 
fate, do what thou will. 1855 Browning Statue fy Bust 
53 Calmly he ^aid that her lot was cast, That the door she 
had passed wasr’ shut on her Till the final catafalk repassed. 

e, Phr. To cast (rarely throw) in ones lot with : 
to associate oneself with and share the fortunes of. 
(After Prov.i. 14 where the expression has itsliteral 
sense, with reference to partition of plunder.) 

1382 Wvclif Prov. i. 14 Lot ley with vs. o bagge of monee 
be of vs alle. 153$ Coverdale ibid.. Cast in thy lott 
amon^e us, we shal haue all one purse. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 

I. 6, 1 intend to go along with this good man, and to cast in 
my lot with him. 1740 Wesley IPks. (1872) 1. 283 Seven or 
eight and forty likewise, .desired to cast in their lot with us. 
1834 Gen. P. Thompson E’.rrm (1842) HI. 39 She [England] 
must abide the chances with those with whom she hast cast 
in her lot. 2867 Freeman Norm, Cong. (1876) I. App. 708 
We find East-Anglia heartily throwing in its lot with 
Wessex. 

+ f. To put in lot'. ?to put (money) in a joint 
venture or speculation. Obs. 

*594 Blundevil t. xii. (1636)34 Fonre Merchants 

did put their money in lot in Uiis manner. 

i*g. sin^. and^/. Applied to games of chance. 
Also, to divinatory appeals to chance; hence occas. 
a sojtilege, spell. 

*577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843I 139 Whosoeuer vsfefh 
this chaunce of lottes in s'dlc and trifling things taketh the 


name and prouidence of God in vaine. .x62x'Burtok Anal 
Mel. 11. ii.iv. (1651) 275 Many too nicely take exceptions^* 
Gardes, Tables and Dices, and such mixt lusorious lots' 
1625 Bacon Ess.^ Emy (Arb.) 515 There is no other Cure 
ofEnuy, but the cure of Witchcraft : and that i.s,toreinoce 
the Lot (as they call it) and to lay it vpon another. 16^ 
Alcoran 63 Consult not with Southsayers or Lots, it 
great sin. x777JohnsonZ../^., 1 cannot but suspea 
Cowley of having consulted on this great occasion the 
Virgilian lots. 

t h. pi. As the name of a particnlar game. Oh. 
1579 Twyne tr. Petrarch's Physic agst. Fortune 1. xx>i 
35, 1 delight moreover to play at Lottes (L. calcuUs]. 
Reason. O chyldishe desyre..for oldc dealing men to 
stande gaping ouer a payre of tables, and a fewe roullnj 
peeces of wood, by stealth robbing or falling in. 

2 . What falls to a person by^lot. 

a. That which is assigned by lot to a person as 
his share or portion in an inheritance, or in a dis- 
tribution of property ; a division or share of pro- 
perty made by lot. Phr. + To give in or to A?/ (or 
lots) to : .to allot to. Also, to fall to (or f in) iht 
lot of. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xv. 12 Da mihi Poriionem suh 
stantiae, sel me dael vel hlodd fases. 958 Grant in Birch 
Cartiil. Sax. III. 230 On Feames felda je byra'& twega 
manna hlot landes in to Sudwellan. a 1300 Cursor M. 6064 
In a land (jat hlght .richim, Wa.s gin in Joth to ioseph xia 
{Fair/ was giuen to loth Ioseph kin], a 1300 Ibid. 10335 
To godd J»e lambeshegaf to lottes. X382 Wvclif Josluxs. 
1 ITie lol (1388 part] of the sones of Juda, bi her kynrcdls, 
was this. 1298 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xiv. xiL (1493) 
473 Effraym nad many pcrlyculer hylles and dennes, for all 
y lottc of the lygnage is moost in mountaynes & in nodes. 
t:x4oo Maundev. (Roxb.) xiii. 58 pat cuntree es called 
Galilea Gentium, and it fell in pe lote of Zabulon and o( 
Neptallm. 1535 Coverdale Ps. xv[i]. 6 The lott is fallen 
vnto me in a fayre grounde, yee I haue a goodly hcrctage. 
1697 Dryden Alneid x. 739 Thy Barrs, and Ingots, and the 
Sums beside, Leave for thy Childrens I.0L X737 Bolinc* 
BROKE Study <1* Use Hist. vii. x88 The whole ten provinces 
were thrown into the lot of France, 1850 RoBERTSoN^m?/. 
Sen III. vii, 92 When the revenues of a cathedral or a cure 
fell to the lol of a monasterj’. 2862 Stanley yen'..Ch, 
(1877) I. xii. 225 One lol, and one only, they were to have; 
the rest they were to carve out for themselves. 

b. Phr. f To have (or win) lot with (a person) 
of or in (a thing), also t to have lot and dole {cut, 
cavel) with', to have a share with. Now only /i? 
have no {■neither) partner lot in, after Acts viii. 21. 

c xiso Burgh Laivis liv. in Anct. Laws 4* Cast Burgh 
Scot. (t868; 26 Et sciendum cst quod stallanelator nullp 
lemjjore potest habere loth cut neque cavyj de aliquo mcrci* 
moniocum burgense nisi infra quandoquiHbet potest habere 
loth el cavyl. cieoo Ormin 4030 Jin halt te33 \yolIdenn 
habbenn lott Wihp himm inn eche hlisse, /bid,’ 9847 
& winnenn lott wipk Abraham Off eche blisse inn heoffne. 
rx2oo Vices <5* Virtues (1888) 211 Nis non mihte^on gpdes 
temple '&at ne hafp lott and dole mid Sesscre eadise mibte. 
a X240 Urcison^ in Lamb. Horn. 187 Hwa se ener^>vule_babb« 
lot wip h® of hi blisse, he mot deale wip pe of hine pine on 
eorhe. c 2449 Pkcock RePr. 111. i. 277 The preeslis and 
dekenes of the Oold Testament schulden not haue part aw 
lott in the firste parting of the lond of Icwry. ,1582 N# L 
(Rhem.).rif/r viii. ai Thou hast no part, nor lot in tluswori. 
26x2 Ibid., Thou hast neither part nor lotin this matter [Gr. 
bi'K cffTc aoi nrpiK ovSi ’kAt^poc cf tw Aoyto Tovrw], 1825 
Macaulay Ess., Milton (1852) I. 24 Having neither part 
nor Jot in human infirmities. 2833 Ht. MartineauCnt^w- 
uwn 6- P. vi. 202 Rayo and his conntrj’inen had no part not 
lot in the har\ ests of their native land. 

fc. One’s turn (to do something); originally, 
as determined by lot. Ohs. 

CX20O Ormin 133 Att aenne.time whanne hiss lott Wass 
cumenn upp to feowwienn, He toe hiss reclefalt onn hand, 
Annd jede innlohe lemmple, cs^^s Chaucer L. G. IV 1887 
Ariadne, Now cometh .thy lot, now comestow on the 
lynge. £-2386 — Friar^s Prol. 27 Lat hym seye to J”® 
What so hj’in list ; whan it comth to my lot. By god, I shal 
hym quiten euery grot. 1622 Bible i. 9. 2667Miltos* 
P. L. lY. 561 Gabriel, to thee thy cours by Lot hath giv n 
Charge and strict watch that to this happie place No evil 
thing approach or enter in. . . , 

d. Jig. That which is given to a person by fate 
or divine providence ; esp. one’s destiny, fortune, 
or ‘ portion * in this life ; condition (good or bad) 
in life. Phr. the lot falls {to a person), {it) 
to the lot of (a person), or ii falls to (him) as his 
lot (to have or to do something). 

12x300 Cursor M. 2^108 be better lott has marl chwen. 
Ibid. 14555 pat was sir ludas scarioth Of alle him fell pe 
werst lot. 2549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Epk.'^f)^ 
wer chosen vnto the lotte and enheriiaunce of immortahtie. 
2576 Fleming Pano/d. Epist. 226 A minde satisfied with nis 
appointed lotte. 2586 B. Young Guazzo's Civ. Cox^ n'j 
179 Therefore let vs make triall, to whose Lot it shal befall 
to beare the swaie. 2622 Bible Transl. Pref.T^ If any 
man conceit, that this is the lot and portion of the meaner 
sort onely. — Isa. xvii. 14 This is the portion of them that 
spoile vs, and the lot of them that robbe vs. 2667 Milton 
P. L. IX. 952 However I with thee have fixt my Lot, Ceriam 
to undergoe like doom. 2671 — Samson 1743 Bewatung 
His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice. 2684 Bunyan Ptig*"' 
It. 205 Shall it be my Lot to go that way again.^ *7** 
Steele Spect. No. 155 f 1 That Part of the Fair 
whose Lot in Life is to be of any Trade. 2764 Golds^l 
Trav. 178 He sees his little lot the lot of all 
yunius Lett. Pref. 10 They, .confess that they are dissalis* 
fied with the common lot of humanity, 2799^ SicklemoR^ 
Agfnes Sf Leonora II. 196 Agnes, .enjoyed a greater portion 
of real bliss than in general falls to the lot of mortals. *8*3 
Scott Rokeby iii. xxviii. Song, A weary lot is thine, ^ fiur 
maid. 2820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 7 It has been cj*ner 
my good or evil lot to have my roving passion gratified. 
2884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 72 Some pet scheme or other, 
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To remedy the lot of our poor folk. 1891 Sir R. Webster 
in I.a7v Times XC, 431/1 It falls to my Jot to express in a 
few words [etc.]. 

fS. In the Ormulum: A part, portion, or divi- 
sion of anything; a number (of things or persons) 
forming part of a larger whole. Obs. (Cf. sense 8.) 

C1200 Obmin 10939 Pi^ cullfress pat siiindenn i J>iss 
middellsrd Anlott off manne fode. Ibid. 15248 pe maste 
lott tact hejhesst iss Iss Jratt Iffirede genge pate iss juw sett 
abufenn juw To jemenn & to laerenn ..piss lott off all 
Crisstene folic Iss hejhcsst unnderr Criste. Ibid, 19017, 
19150. 

4 . A tax, due, or custom. Scot and Jot (formerly 
also t lot and scot) ; see Scot. 

1530 Palsgr. 241/1 Lotte or shoUe, 1628 Coke On 

LiCf, 283 'J'hat it was done b3' authority of the Commission 
of Sewers for Lotte or Taxe as.sessed by that Commission. 

b. Derbyshire Mines, A payment of the thir- 
teenth ‘ dish ’ of lead as royalty to the lord of the 
mine. (Cf. lot-lead va 10.) 

1631, a i66x [see Cope sh.^ 3]. 1653 IVIanlove Lead Mines 
76 The thirteenth dish of oar within their mine, To th’ 
Lord for Ix)t, they pay at measuring time. 1747 Hooson 
Miner's Diet, M j b, I'he chief Proprietor and Lord of the 
Mine; to whom Lot or Farm is paid by the Miner. i8^x 
Act 14 ff 15 VicU c. 94 Sched. i. § 9 The Duty called Lot is 
and snail be One Thirteenth Part of all Ore raised within 
the Jurisdiction of the Barmote Courts. 

+ 5 . A prize in a lottery. Great loi^ chief lot, the 
highest prize. Obs, [After Rom. uses; cf. F. le 
gros lot } Also in tlje card-game (see Lottebt). 
t It is lots io blanks^*\\. is a thousand to one*. 

1567 Lottery Chart Aug., The number of Lots [In a 
Lottery] shall he Foure hundeetb thousand, and no moe: 
and euery Lot shall be thesurnme of Tenne shillings ster. 
ling onely, and no more. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. ir. xo It is 
Lots to Blankes, My name hath toueb’t 3’our cares, 1634 
Wither Emblems, Direction at end, If it be the upper 
Figure, whose Index you moved, than, that Number where* 
upon it re.steth, is the number of your Lot, or Blanche. 1698 
Wheel of Fortune 2 Some more lucky Sot, Had march'd 
off with his Lot, And that was the Thousand pound Chance. 
1709 Steele Tatler No. 170 pd You, who have both the 
furnishing and turning of that Wheel of Lots. 1710 Ibid. 
No. 203 P 2 The Chief Lot he ^vas confident would fall upon 
some Pupp5*. 17x1 Addison S^ect. No. 191 p 1 Each of 
these . . thinks he stands fairest for the great Lot. 1850 
Bohils Ifandbk. Games 327 (.Lottery), One of them (dealers] 
deals a card to each player ; all these cards are to remain 
turned, and are called the lots. 1876 ‘Capt. Crawlev’ 
Card Players* Man. 235 [Lottery), One dealer gives to 
every player a card, face downwardsi for the lots or prizes. 

6. a. (Now chiefly Cl. S.) A plot or portion of 
land assigned by the state to a particular owner. 
Hence, any piece of land divided off or set apart 
for a particular purpose, e.g. for building or pas- 
ture, Phr. Across or cross lots : across the lots or 
fields as a short cut (Cf.iS*. colloql). b. (? Influenced 
by sense *j.) One of the plots or portions in which 
a tract of land is divided when offered for sale. 

1633 Mass. Col. Rec. (1853) 1 . 102 The westermost part of 
the Governors great© lot. 1641 Connect. Cot. Rec, (1850) I. 
SOS To Jacob, my^onne, I giue my howse and lotts, meadow, 
bomelotie and great lott .and lottes whatsoeuer on this side 
the great Riuer. 1689 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 1 . 317 If y» 
Province will build me a house in the City, vpon my Lott, 
1776 G. Semple ^^< 1/^54 E. and F.are twenty 
Lots for Docks, ,, p. and q. Thirty Lots for principal Mer- 
chants,. to store their Imports and Exports, 1805 Forsvth 
Beauties Scail. II. 473 Each of these freemen possesses 
what is called a lot ox freedom, containing about four acres 
of arable land.^ 1836 Backwoods 0/ Canada 47 Every little 
dwelling., has its lotofland. 89 The plains are sold off 

in park lots. 1840 Miss MiTFORoin L’EstranseZ.7^11I.viL 
J09 The lot, about an acre, is to be .sold on the first of next 
month. 1859 Bartlett Diet. Avter, s.\,, ‘I left the road 
and went across lots, to shorten the distance*, i.e. across 
the open fields or meadows. 2875 JoWETTP/«z/o(ed. 2) III. 
700 Each of the lots in the plain had an appointed chief, .the 
size of the lot was a square of ten .stadia each way, 1879 
H. George Pro^. Pov. vn. i. (1881) 303 A house and the 
lot on which it stands are alike property. 

7 , An article, or set of articles, offered separately 
at a general sale ; esp. each of the items at a sale 
by auction. 

1704 Lend. Gas. No. 4060/5 Lot 65. Cont. Brown Sugar. 
* 75 S Johnson, Lot (4), a portion; a parcel of goods as 
being drawn by lot : as, what lot of silks had you at the 
.sale? 1772-^ Cook Voy. (1790IV. 1571 In general, we paid 
for each lot or separate article as we received them. 1821 
Bvr'on yuan m. xv. He had chain’d His prisoners, dividing 
them like chapters In number'd lots. 1859 Chainb. yml. 
23 Apr. 270/2 Lot after Jot was disposed of., at what were 
considered good prices. 1901 z^tk Cent. 426 Lot i was 
brought up'in a box. 

b. iransf. Applied with depreciatory epithet to 
a person ; chiefly in a had lot. 

xSS© Mrs.H. Wood C/ia«7v:«5Txxxvii, [A schoolboy saj's fl 
Charley's not a bad lot, and lie sha’n’t be harmed, x^x 
J. Grant Canieronians I. i. 7 He had come home.. with 
the current reputation, among his set, of being * a bad lot 
1894 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella III. 345, I’m a bad lot, I 
know — well, an idle lot — I don’t think 1 am a bad lot, 

' 8. gen. A number of persons or things of the 
same kind, or associated in some way ; a quantity 
or collection (of things ) ; a party, set, or ^ crew ’ 
(of persons); also, a quantity (of anything). Now 
only coUoq. , except with reference to articles of com- 
.merce, goods, live stock, and the like. Often with 
some degree of depreciation, cither implied, or ex- 
pressed by an epithet. (Cf. sense 3.) 


17*5 la G. Sheldon Hist. Deerfield, Mass. (1895) 1 . 449 
Our men - . disco^^red a parcie of the Enemy that had killed a 
mare & a Lott of men. 17B9 Bentham Princ. Legist, xvi. 
§ 16 On the one hand a lot of punishment is a lot of pain; 
on the other hand the profit of an offence is a lot of pleasure. 
1805 T. HoLCROFT^ryan PerdueX. 30 Put all the countries 
in the world in a bag, and the whole lot of them not worth 
little I*reland. 1854 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. (1883) 11 . 249 Mr. 

C btting^ too busy with his book to waste a month at 

present, besides having a sacred horror of two several lots 
of children who were to be there. j8^ Raymond Statist. 
Mines 4- Mining 140 The Good Samaritan, on the dump of 
which a large lot of ore has accumulated. 1879 W. Benham 
Mem. Cath. ^ Crau. Tait 5oiT'b«r crew seem to have been 
a lazy lot. 1883 HarfePs Mag. Jan. 206/2 The men who 
do this work are an interesting lot. 18S4 E. R. Turner 
in Law Times 30 Aug. 310/1 The defendant saw the 
calves, one of which, the only wye calf in the lot, was poorly. 
1884 West. Morn. News 30 Aug. r/6 The above will be 
found to be an altering lot of Stock. 1897 Mary Kingsley 
W. Africa 348 He said the natives were an exceedingly 
bad lot. 

b. The /-o/=the whole of a certain number or 
quantity, colloq. 

1867 Mrs. H.^ Wood Orville Coll. I. xi. 252, I caught 
youngDickbuyingaquart[of gooseberries]. He scrunching 
the lot. traser's <V<i^.XVI, 381 * What is your fare? ‘ 

..'A shilling for the lotf 1886 Stevenson Dr. fekyll 
i. (ed. 2) a There was something about the Jot of us that 
meant mischief. 

9 . colloq. A considerable number, quantity, or 
amount ; a good deal, a great deal. Used in sing. 
{a lot) and plur. ; also as quasi-adv. Often absol., 
without explicit mention of the persons or things 
intended. Also with adj., as a good lot, a great lot. 

x8ta Spitit Pub. Jrnls. XVL 191 Lots of our Senators 
have of late been subject to the awful visitation. >8x6 
‘Quiz* Grand Master \\. Gallons of Arrack, lots ofbeer. 
1835 Keble in Sir J. T. Coleridge Mem. (1869) 201 Till j’ou 
have read a good Jot of the Fathers. 1^9 Clovgu Poems, 
etc. (1869) I. 158 You see lots of villas, six or seven at least, 
in ruins, 1833 Ld. Houghton m T. W. Reid Life 1x891) 
I. xi, 49X General B...who is factotum of the Court, and 
who has lots of gossip. 1858 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 36B 
Having had lots of time to unpack and dress. x88S Cornh. 
Mag. July 41 I'herc was plenty of cider— a lot loo much, 
indeed. 1891 E. Peacocic N. Brendon 1 . 69 Good bye, I've 
lots to do. 1894 H. Nisbet Bush GirVs Rom. 306 The 
colony could get lots more to take your post, if they hanged 
you. 1901 Blackv). Mag. Aug. 223/1 , 1 would give a lot to 
have had Raeburn paint her. ipox A, Hope Tristram of 
Blent X. x 13 But, mind you, Duplay's a very superior fellow. 
He knows the deuce of a lot. 

10. as (sense 6) : (sense i) 

casting ppl. adj. ; f lot-layer Amencatt, one ap- 
pointed to lay out land in lots ; Mining 

(see quot. and cf. sense 4 b); lot-man, t(o) a 
pressed seaman ; + (b) an alleged synonym for 
pirate', (c).S<r. see quot. 1890; lot-mead, -meadow, 
,a common meadow, the shares in which are appor- 
tioned by lot; lot-money (see quot. and sense 7); 

+ lot-monger, one who practises sortilege; f lot- 
pot, an um from which lots are shaken or drawn 
(cf. lottery-pot s.v. Lottery 5) ; lot-seller, -sell- 
ing (see quots.); f lot-teller, a fortune-teller. 

2569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa’s Vatu Aries 2 b, A *Iot* 
ca.'ilinge Arithmetician. x8sa Gkote Greece 11. Ixxix. X. 
407 Kleruchs or "lot-holders. 1677 New Eng. Hist, 

Gen. Reg. (1873) XXVII, 48 It was agreed that .. the 
*lot layers of both ends of the town . . are apointed to con- 
sider tender cases. CX480 Mendip Laws in Phelps Hist. 
Somerset vit. (1839) 6 So ih.it be doth . . pay bis *lott lead, 
which is the tenth pound which shall be blown on the hearth 
or hearths. 1758 J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 2S The number 
of volunteer seamen, together with the *lol.men . may not 
be sufficient to man the navy. 1887 Smyth Sailors Word- 
bk„ Lotman, an old term for piraie. 1890 Scots Obsetver 
1 Feb, 296/1 The lotman was the thresher and he was to be 
found erewhile on every farm of the Lowlands. 1553 Stan- 
ford Churckjv. Acc. in Aniit^uarylLNW. 117/2^ Forgrasse 
in the *Ioot mede y‘ belongy'the to ye churcbe ijx. 1659-70 
Aubrey To/ogr. Collect. Witts (1862) 198^ Here [wan- 
borough) is a Lott-mead celebrated yearly with great cere- 
mony. 18x3 T. Dkws Agric. Wilts Lot-Meads, 

common meadows divided into acres or equal sited pieces; 
but the property to the hay of each piece being determined 
yearly by lot. 1675 W, Leonard Reports iv. 43 Where 
many have *Lot-Meadow to be divided every year by lot 
who shall have the Grass of such an Acre, and who of such 
an Acre, &c. 1878 G. B. L. Marriott ir. E. de Laveteye's 
Prim. Property J14 In many English villages meado%ysare 
.still found divided into parts, which are annually assigned 
by lot among the co-partners. These are called lot meadows 
or lammas land. 1725 Land. Gas. No. 6363/2 The Buyer 
is to pay down in Part Five Guineas each Lott, and the 
Goods are to be taken array, .on or before the erst of May 
. ., or the *I^tt.Money forfeited, 1549 Chalonf.r Erasm. 
on Folly R iv b. That law was fjTste ordehied against 
‘'Jotteniongers, enebaunters, and sorcerers. 1603 Florid 
Montaigne u xix, (1632) 31 Of all shak't is the *lol-pot (Hor. 
Cantt. 11. iii. 26 omnium versatur uma}. 16x9 Gataker 
Lots 4 The tickets or tokens that were cast into the Lot- 
pot. 2851 Mayhbw Lond. La/'ortr I, 447 The ‘Lot-sellers 
proper, are those who vend a variety of small articles, or 
*a lot’, all for zd. Ibid., The origin of ‘ ‘lot-selling*, or 
selling ‘penny lots’ instead of penny articles, %vas more 
curious, 157s (titled A Dialogue of Witches, in foretime 
named ‘Lot-tellers, and now commonly called Sorcerers 
(tr. Danaus]. 

. Xot (Vt), V. Also 5 lote, 6 lott(e, .Sr. loitt. 
[f. Lot sh. Cf. F. lotir to cast lots, assign by lot] 

I. intr. I 

1 . To cast lots. Const, interrog. danse; also j 
with for. rare. 1 


^ X483 Caxton Gold, Leg, 65/1 Wherfore now stande euerich 
in his tribe and we shal lote who shal be our kyng. (x6oo 
Heywood zst Pt. Edw. IV, in.i. Wks. 3874 I. 46 King, 
Well, let’s cast lots whether thou shalt go with me [etc.). 
Hobs. Lot me no lotting. I’Jl not go with thee.] 1642 R. 
Harris Serm. 43 Let’s put it to the Lot. lx)t upon j-our 
selves ; and let each Parliament man say, Am I ready? 
a 1657 W. Bradford Plymouth Plant, (1856) 2r6 A cowe 
[was given] to 6. persons or shars, & 2. goats to y« same, 
which were first equalised for age & goodnes, and then 
lotted for. 1795 J. Sullivan Hist. Maine 288 The house 
lots were all lotted for, except such as were allowed to be 
pitched by the old proprietors. 

2 . Sc. To pay a ‘Jot’ or assessment. Only in 
connexion with Scot v., q.v. 

3 . To lot upon, to count orreckonupon ; restone’s 
hopes on ; depend or rely on ; look for, hope for, 
expect. Now U.S. 

[1633 D. Rogers 'Treat. Sacraments i. 165 Doe ye know 
the unto him by the Supper. .? Doe ye lot upon it, that 
there (if any where) . . the broken peace of your consciences . . 
is to be revived ?] 1642— Naamait 565 Its a maxime ; lot 
upon it, whether thou see it so or not, it will be so. 1658 
GuRNALLC 4 r. in Arm. 11. ver. 16. xix. 656 The soul that 
was even now pining to death with despair, and lotting upon 
hell in his^ thought. 1662 Ibid. in. ver. 18. 11. xix. § 2. 642 
As the Saints are covetous of prayers, so they lot upon it 
that you do pray for them. x868 Mrs. Whitney P. Strong 
11.(1869)27, I can't help lotting on it all the time. x8^ 
W. E. Wilkins m Brit. Weekly t6 Aug. 258 All these six 
weeks, .had Emma Jane lotted upon it. 

II. traits. 


4 . To assign to one as his share or portion; to 
assign as one's lot or destiny. Also with out ; and 
in indirect passive. 

^ 1524 WoLSEv Let. to Hen. VIII in Strype Eccl. Mem. 1 . 
iv, 53 Your archers shall be lotted and appointed. .to every 
part. 3562 Eden Lei. io Sir W. Cecil, xx*' thereof to be 
lotted to me for an earnest penye to be^ynne the booke. 
'594 Carew Huarie's Exam. Wits xiii. (1596) 219 He 
who first deuised Chesse-play. .Jolted as many cheefe men 
to the one side as to the other. 1596 Drayton Legends 
iii. 286 So well had Fortune lotted out my hap. 1606 
Warner Eng. x\’. xcix.391 'I'hough she lack not of the 
age that Scriptures lot to man. x6xi Hkywood Gold. Age 
II. i. Wks. 1874 Uk 29 She Must be her bed-companion, so 
lisJotted. 3648SVWMONS Vind. Chas. I s^z They hewg by 
the Providence of God lotted under his government* 1823 
Byron Age of Bronze vi, A Jive estate, existing but for 
thrall, Lotted by thousands, as a meet reward For the first 
courtier in the Czar's regard, 1832 FraseVs Mag. V. 684 
Was more e’er lotted to the vulgar swarm ? 1898 T. Hardy 
Wessex Poems ji Fifty thousand sturdy souls.. Who., were 
lotted their shares in a quarrel not theirs. 

f b. 'To appoint or allot to do or io be (some- - 
thing) : * Allot v. 4. Obs. 

X573 Twyne fEneid xii. (1584) Sviij.And I alonly lotted 
am King Turnus to assay. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Slieph. il 
i, Vour brother Lorells prize ! For so my largesse, Hath 
lotted her, to he your brothers Mistresse. 

1 6. To impose a tax, due, or impost upon. Obs. 
* 543*4 35 Hen. VIII, c. it f 4 Two lustices of peaw 

shall naue ful power, .indifferemly to lot and tax euery citie 
borough© and towne within the shire. 

6. To divide (land) into lots, esp. for assignment 
to private owners. Usually with To portion 
out and allot {to a person or persons). 

C1449 (see Lotting vbl. X56X Norton & Sackv, 

Gorboduc i. ii. 351 As for diuiding of this realme in tw'aine, 
And lotting out the same in egall partes To either of my 
lordes your Graces sonnes, iGzz Peacham Conipi. Centl. ix. 
(*634) 73 Everj'man had Jiis own© portion of ground lotted 
and laid out to him. 1634 Rec. Muddy Rwtr^ Brookline, 
A/rtjr.(i87S) 9 'I'hatHogg Island shall be lotted out unto the 
inhabitants and freemen of this town. 1647 Mass. Col. Rec. 
(1853) 11 * ^95 Waymoth haveing a swamp, supposed to be 
above 300 acres, they are granted liberty to lot it out amongst 
themselues. ^36 in E. Hyde Hist. Winchendon, Mass. 
(1849) 75 he (Jommittee to lot and lay ouLthe first division. 
280s Forsyth Beauties Scott. (r8o8) V. 202 A tillage is 
lotted out, and to each lot of building ground is appropriated 
a smal( croft. 1823 Byron yuan x. xxxv, Lotting others’ 
properties Into some sixty thousand new knights’ fees. 3836 
A. A. Parker Trip to the (Vest 367 A few years ago a town 
was lotted out in this place. 1879 Luduock Addr. Pol. 4- 
Educ. ix. 156 A considerable part of the site was .. lotted 
out in sites for cottages. i8gx E. Chase Dartmouth Coll. 

I. 611 The remainder of the grant . .was lotted, and some of 
it rented on long leases about 1821. 

7 . To divide or group into lots for sale. Also 
with out. 

Land. Gas. No. 4595/4 They are lotted into small 
Parcels. 1821 Byron yuan iv. xci, Ladj' to lady, well as 
man to man, Were to be chain'd and lotted out per couple, 
For the slave-market of Constantinople. 3837 Advt. in 
WillL & (^lark Cambridge {188&) IIL 320 The Stone Wall 
..and the Coping, .surmounted by Nine Balls. .will be^jd 
in one Lot ; excepting the Balls, which will he lotted in 
Pairs. i86x Temple Bar 1 . 145 The furniture wi« 
out for the aucuoneer's hammer. 1880 Advf luhcno 
53 Nov. 4/2 A Stock of about 300 dozen choice 
lotted to suit the Trade and Private Buj’ers.^ 389^ -* 

TELLY Glances Back II. xxvii. zzo The auciioncers man 
who lotted the goods. _ . j*. 

8 . To cast lots for ; to divide, apportion, o 

tribute by lot. Now rare. „ ■ . , t 

1703 S. Sewall Diary ' 

Lotted our lence on Cotton-Hill . .• and Linen is 

Lot 1723 Ibid, 2 Mar., The Chddren^^ PIj ‘%"839 
divided into Six parts, and ‘J'" up truth for - 

.Fertur xiiu (.848. tfe gnrb of 

the nations; parted it. As soldiers j 

choose (pressed men) by lot for service 
Obs. exc. /fist. 



LOTA, 


456 


LOTTED. 


I7<8 J. Blake /*/«« Mar, Syst, 5 The other captain., is 
to send the officers under him on board merchant ships, 
in order to lot the men. 1893 J. H. Turner Hist, Brig- 
house 254 John Marsden who was lotted or pressed for a 
soldier in Wellington’s time. 

10. To portion offhy lot. 

1849 Grote Greece n. xlvi. V. ^g6 The newly-created 
panels of salaried dikasts, lotted off in ten divisions from the 
aggregate Heliaea. 

Lot, var. Late sl/,^ Ods.t look, sound. 

Lot, obs. form of Lote, lotus. 

IlLota, Anglo~Ind, Alsolootah, 
loote, loto, [Hindi /p/rr.] A spheroidal water-pot, 
usually made of polished brass. 

xZot^Chron. va Ann. Reg, 310/1 On returning the loote to 
one of the officiating Brahmins, he found a little left which 
he swallowed with great avidity. x8io T. Williamson 
E, India Vade M. II. 284 A lootah, or brass water-vessel, 
c 28x3 Mrs. Sherwood Stories Ch, Catech. x. 73 Taking 
the old man’s brass lota, which was all the riches he had. 
2858 J. B, Norton Topics 100 We shall still hear of men 
selling their lotahs to provide themselves with the necessaries 
of life. 2860 W. H. Russell Dia^ India I. 145 Each man 
carries his bamboo latee shod with iron, with a bundle at 
one end, and the unfailing loto.. at the other. 2882 Monier 
Williams in 19/// Cent, No. 49. 509 A metal reservoir filled 
with water,, .and two or three Lotas. 

Lotarie, obs, form of Lottery. 

]^ote (l^“t), arch. Also 6 lot. [Anglicized 
form of Lotus.] = Lotus in various senses. 

1. The Nettle-tree : =Lote-tree a. 

C2510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) Fiij, In hye 
grounde or htlles reioyseth the Peretree, But the Lote and 
Planetree where waters often flowe. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 
III. cxvii. 1308 Of the Lote or Nettle tree. The Lote 
whereof we write, is a tree as big as a Peare tree. 2665-76 
Rea Flora (ed. 2) 221 The Lote or Nettle tree. 

2. [After Homer’s Acut(5j.] Some kind of clover, 
trefoil, or melilot : = Lotus 3. Bird's-foot Lote = 
Lotus corniculatus, 

2548 Turner Names of Herhes 49 Lotus sylucstris. . . It 
maye be called in cnglish wylde lote \MelUotus officinalis^ 
Willd.]. 26x5 Chapman Odyss. iv. 802 Where the broad 
fields beare Sweet Cypers grasse; where men-fed Lote doth 
flow. 2676 Hobbes Iliad (2677) 33 The horses . . upon lote 
and cinquefoil feeding were, 2713 Petiver in Phil, 7 'rans. 
XXVHI. 2o 8 These Pods are hghily joynted like the Birds 
foot Lote. 

3. The food of the Lotophagi (usually identified 
with the berry of Zizyphus Lotus ; see Lotus i). 

2638 Farley Etnblems xxxi. E 8, Thus cralling for its 
food, my soule can fret And tasting Lote, his Country doth 
forget. 27*6 Pope Odyss. xxni. 335 Hosv to the land of I.ote 
unblessed he sails. 2830 Linoley Nat, Syst, Bot. 214 The 
fruit of Zizypbus . . is often wholesome and pleasant to eat, 
as in the case of the Jujube and the Lote, the latter of 
which is now known to have given their name to the clas- 
sical Lotophagi. 2855 Bailey Mystic 80 That heart-soothing 
herb, not less renowned Than lote, nepenthes, moly, or tolu. 

4. The lotus-lily : see Lotus 4, 

2562 A. Scott New Yeir Gift to Q, Mary 2x8 Fragrant 
flour formois, Lantern to lute, of ladeis lamp and lot. 
2650-60 Wharton Disc. Sottl lYarld Wks, (sCZi) 657 The 
Lote (which shutteth its Leaves before Sun Rise, but when 
he Ascendeth opencth them by degrees). 

6. attrib. and Comb.^ as lote-berry^ -eater ^ -leaf\ 
lote-bush, Zizyphns Lotus, 

1622 CoTCR., Micocoules^ *Lote^ berries (be round, and 
hang by long slaulkes like Cherries). 2846 Lindley Veg. 
Kingd. 582 The *Lote-bush, which gave its name to the 
Ancient Lotophagi, is to this day collected for food by^ the 
Arabs of Barbarj’. 2587 Golding tr. Solmus Poiykistor 
(1590) S iij, In the innermost part of the bigger Syrt . . in- 
habited the *Loteaters. 1638 Mayne Lucian (1664) 355 
Your example of the Lote-eaters, and instance of the Syrens, 
carry no resemblance to my case. ^ 2865 Swinburne Laus 
Veneris 185 Softer than the Eg>’ptian ^lote-Ieaf. 
i'Dote, s6.^ The eel-pont {Lota vulgaris). 

26x1^ CoTCR., Marmote, . . also, the riuer Lote ; a little 
muddle fish, headed, skinned, and finne^ like an Kele. 

+ Lote, ^^.1 Obs, Also 3 lotie(n, 4 lotye, ? 5 
loyt. [? OE. */otian, f. */«/-, ablaut-variant of */ut- 
in the synonymousOE. lutian ^ OHG. (MHG. 

lUzefl ) ; the root is prob. identical with that in the 
str. vb. OE. liitan to bow down (see Lout z'.).] 
intr. To lurk, lie concealed. 

c 2*00 Trin. Coil. Horn. 217 On h^sse fewe litele wored 
lotiecS fele gode wored 5if hie weren wel ioponed. 02275 
Lay. 21509 And dude 3am alle cleane into ban .sipes grunde, 
and hehte heom lotie [0x205 lulie] wel, jj^t Cheldrich nere 
nobt war. 2377 Lanou P. PI. B. xvii, 102 For outlawes 
. in the wode and vnder banke lotyeth. CX386 Chaucer Sec. 
NutCs T. 186 He foond this hooly olde Vrban anon Among 
the Seintes buryeles lotynge. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
TV. 397 Latere a Laiyn is lotye. 1398 — Barth. De P. R, 
XVII. liii. (Tollem. MS.), Wormes loteb under pe schadow 
.perof. 

Hence + Looting vhl. sb. (in comb. Uting-place), 
23., K. Alls. 6203 He say the ekeris wonynge, And the 
fysches lotynge. 2398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xiv. liii, 
(Tollem. MS.), A caue Is proper lotynge and hidynge place 
of bestes, bat wonen in dennes and dowers, 

i*iote, Obs. [a. ON, z>.i] 

1. irans. To forsake, fail. ^ 

c 2250 Gen. ff Ex. 3131 Ne sal ic $u nojlt] loten Of Sat ic 
haue 3u bi-hoten. 

2, tttir. To take account of. ^ 

c 2400 Laud Troy Bk. 8598 Ther is no man that lengur 
lotes Off these gay golden cotes. 

t liOte, z;.3 Obs. [f. L. /d/-, ppl. stem of lavare; 
or perh, back-formation from Lotion.] trans. To 
wash with a solution. 


1547 Boorde Brev, Health cclxxtx. 93 Use the water of 
plantein with Tutty loted, and ever use colde thynges to 
the eyes. 

Iiote, variant of Late sb?- Obs.y look, sound. 
Lote, obs. form of Loth sb, ; variant of Lout, 
fLo'teby. Obs. Forms: 4 lotebi, ludby, 
lut(t)by, 4-5 loteby, 5 lotby. [f. Lote v? -f 
By adv.\ A lover, a parampur. 

2303 li. Brunne Handl, Synne zTgs. But b^re be wyfe 
haunteb foly Undyr here husbande a ludby, Comunly she 
wyl neuere blynne. 23.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1443 Sche slal 
awai .. And Wenie to here lotebL <‘X3*S Meir. Horn. 82 
When scho left Criste hir leve luttby, And toke hir to a 
synfull man. 2362 Lancl. A PI. A- 111. 246 T’o holde lemmons 
and lotebyes aT heor lyf-dayes. ^“1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 2x48 
Anothyr lotby scho nam. 1426 Audelay Poems 5 He wold 
here selle that he had bo3t,..Anil takys to hym a loteby. 

Iiotery, obs. form of Lotteut. 

Dote-tree. aro/i. Also 7 loat-. [Lote 
a. The Nettle-tree, Coiiis australis. b. The 
jujnbe-tree, Zizyphus Lotus, identified with the 
tree that bore the mythical lotus-fruit, c. The 
date-plum, Diospyros Lotus {Treas. Bot. 1866). 
cL Identified with the lotus-lily (Lotus 4), erro- 
neously supposed to be a tree. 

2548 Turner Names of Herbes 24 Celtis . . it hath a leafe 
lyke a Nettel, therfore it may be called in englishe Nettel 
tree or Lote tree. 1601 Holland Pliny \, 494 At Rome., 
there is yet to be seene a Lote tree standing before the said 
chappcll. 26X2C0TCR., Micocoulierd'Afrigue, Th* African 
Lote, or Nettle, tree ; of whose blacke wood excellent Flutes 
are made. 1626 Bacon Syh*a § 583 The Lasting of Plants 
is most in tho.'ie that are largest of Body ; as Oakes, Elmc, 
Ches-nut, the Loat-Tree, &c. 2678 Cudworth Intell. Syst, 
I. iv. § 18. 336 As the Egyptian Hieroglyphick for Mate- 
rial and Corporeal things, was Mud or floating Water, so 
they pictur’d God, in Loto arbore sedeniem super Lutum^ 
sitting upon the Lote-tree above the Watery Alud. 1742 
Compl, Fam.^Piece 11. iii. 374 I^te or Nettle-tree. 2825 
Greenhouse Comp, II. 82 Z\izyphus\ Lotus, a small tree 
from Barbary, supposed by some to be the Lote-tree of 
Pliny. 2855 Planche Fairy T, C*tess d'Aulnoy (1858) 359 
A part of the rivcr-side, shaded by willows and lote-trees 
[Fr. alisiers\. 2884 J. Payne loot Nis. VIII. 70 The lote- 
tree doth itself array In some fresh beauty every day. 1887 
Browning Parleyings,G. de Lairessev, (^ould I gaze intent 
On Dryope plucking the blossoms red ..Whereat her lote- 
tree writhed and bled. 

attrib, 2607 TorsELL Fourf, Beasts 627 The Loote-tree- 
root [ir. L loti radix], 2833 1 'esnyson CEnone Poems 56 
The smoothswarded bower . . with lotetree-fruit thickset. 
18^ J. Pavne Tates fr, Arabic il. 31 note, Lote-tree leaves 
dried and powdered .. are strewn over the dead body. 

II Doth (lout),jA Also 8 lote, 8-9 loot, [Ger. ; 
a specific use of loth Lead sb? Also Du. look 
(obs.).] A denomination of weight in use in Hol- 
land, Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, It varies 
locally in amount, but is always of the local 
pound, or half the local ounce. 

2683 Pettus Fleta Min, i. (2686) 29 The Mark in the 
Grain-weight, is parted into Loths and Grains. 2753 Han. 
viKi Trav. (1762) I. ti. xi. 51, i ounce xs 2 loot. Ibid. vi. 
Ixxxi. 37X, 32 Lotes=i pound. 2799 W, Tooke View Rus- 
sian Enip. in. 530 They .. heighten the colour afterwards 
with 3 lote of allum to every pound of berries. 1839 Ure 
Diet, Arts 1124 The earthy deposit contains from i to of 
a loth of siU’er per ewu 2868 Se\'o Bullion 146 For Silver, 
it [Carat] is the xnark divided into 16 loths of 18 grains 
each, 

Lotll| aUernative form of Loath a, 

XiOtliario (lcj>e«*riic). Allusive use of the name 
of one of tile characters in Rowe’s Fair Penitent ; 
often qualified hy gay, (With capital L.) 

The name had previously been used for a somewhat similar 
character by Davenant in his Cruel Brother 1630. 

A libertine, gay deceiver, rake. 

[2703 Rowe Fair Penit. v. i. H 3 Is this that Haughty, 
Gallant, Gay Lothario?] 1756 World Na 202 r8 The gay 
Lothario dre-sses for the fight. 2822 Moore Intercepted 
Lett, viii. 31 Both gay Lotharios. 2840 Lytton Caxtons 
xviiL vi. Ill, 278 No woman could have been more flattered 
and courted by Lotharios and lady-killers than Lady Ca.stle- 
ton has been. 2887 W. S, Gilbert Ruddtgore 1, A devil of 
a fellow— a regular Lothario, 

Lothe, obs. form of Lewth, 

*t* Lotheu, (Z. Obs. \a. ON, lodenn.'] Shaggy, 
7^2400 Morte Arth. 778 Lothenc and lothely, lokkes and 
ol>er. Ibid. 1097 Lyme and leskes fuUe Jothyne. 

Lotherwit(e, corrupt form of Lairwite. 

1579 Expos. Terms Law Lotherwite, that is, that you 
may lake amendes of him which doth defile your bondwoman 
without your licence, 2686 Plot 279 The Lords 
enjoy another odd Custom, or privilege of Lotherwits or 
Lyerwits at this day. 

Loth(e)som©, Lothness : see Loath-. 
Lotiform (l^o’tifpim), a. Arch. [As if ad. L, 
^Idtiformis, f, lotus \ see Lotus and -(i)F0R3r.] 
Shaped like the lotus-lily. 

2897 Edin. Rezf, Oct, 470 T*he cloistered court of lotiform 
pillars. 

Lotion (lJu’Jan), jA Also 5 loscion, 6 locion, 
lotyon, [ad. L. Ibtion-em washing, f. lavdre (ppl. 
stem laut-, Idt-^ to wash: see Lave v.'] 

1 1 . gen. The action of washing (the body), ab- 
lution. Also, washing with a medicinal prepara- 
tion (cf. 3). Obs. 

2549 Latimer 6 i/t Serm.bef.Edw. kY, UJb, Their doc- 
trine was vnsauery, it was but of Loiiones [misprinted 
Loliones] of decimacions of anets seade, and Cummyn and 
suche gere. 1599 a. M. tr. Gabelhoueds Bk. Physicke 43/2 


Everye weeke twice washe his head, and after th* lotion .r 
the same, strawe agayne of this poulder in the .sores ifi 
G. Sandys Trav. 64 Their customary lotions and dar 
frequendng of the Bannias. 2659 H. L'Estrance H 
Dw. Off. 152 It was.. necessary that they should bewash.d 
and cleansed before they entered the sacred Font* Th; 
day was set apart for that lotion. 2707 Floyer ' phJf , 
Pulse-Walchz..6The Lotion of the Head, Feet andH^dt 
1797 Etuycl. Brit. X. 297 Lotion, is, strictly speakincf. such 
washing as concerns beautifying the skin. 

b. Eccl. =x Lavatory 2 a. ’iObs. 


2529 Will of J. Robinson (Somerset Ho ), Between ths 
efTectory and the first locion. 2552 in Money Ch. Goodih 
Berks (187^ ^9 Two towelles one for the communyon 
thother for Drieng after lotypn, i599SANDYs£Kn7/^.5>/i, 
(1632) 179 In the Priests Lotions at Masse. ^ 

t 2 . The ‘washing’ of metals, medicines, etc. in 
water to cleanse them from impurities, etc. Obs. 

26x2 ^VooDALL Stirg. Mate Wks. (1653) 272 Lotion is a 
preparation of medicaments by water, or some other liquor 
to remove some evil and hurtful thing, and to procure some 
good and profitable quality in them. x6^ W. Harris tr. 
Lemery's Course Chym. x. ix. (ed. 3) 284 But let there ht 
never so many lotions they can never wash away a certain 
xnveloping or cover that is given to the Antimony by the 
fixt Saltpetre. 2756 G Lucas Ess. Waters I. 83 The 
Chemist., uses [water] for. .precipitation, lotion or ablution, 
crystallisation, distillation [etc.]. 2796 Kxrwau E lem.Mii. 
(ed. 2) I. 137 Separated by lotion and coctioru 

3 , Pharm. A liquid preparation used externally 
for healing wounds, relieving pain, beautifying the 
skin, etc. 

c 2^00 Lanfrands Cirurg. 165 marg., A loscion for wondis 
within the bresL 2599 A. M. tr. Gavelhoner's Bk, PhyshU 
308/2 [A recipe for] a precious yulnerarye water, or lotion, 
which on divers Persons hath bin Iryed. 1606 Warnerw^^. 
Eng. XVI. ci. (1612)400 And ye that haue the Aire parfum’d, 
bathe oft in Lotions sweete. 2758 Johnson No. 4075 
The vender., sells a lotion that repels pimples. X780C0WPE11 
Progr. Err, 299 To hide the shocking features of her face 
Her form with dress and lotion they repair. 1807-26 S. 
Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 338 A drachm of Batess 
camphorated lotion in two ounces of water, 188^ J. Haw- 
thorne Dust I. 24 Bathe the shoulder with a lotion. 

4 . slang. Alcoholic drink. 

2876 Hindley Adv. Cheap Jack 82 The one who could 
take the most ‘ lotion’ without being so [sc, drunkl. 

Lotion (l^u’Jsn), V. nonce-wd, [f. Lotion sb.] 
trans. To treat with lotions, 

2768 Foote Devil on 2 Sticks ni. \Vks. 2790 II. 275 Full 
power.. to pill, bolus, lotion,.. and poultice, alt persons. ^ 

fLo’tinm. Obs. [L. urine.] Stale urine 
used by barbers as a ‘ lye^ for the hair. Also attrib. 

2602 Poetaster \\\. i, [To an apothecary.) Thou 

stinkst of Lotium and the syringe. 2609 — ,SV/. la. 
iij iVt>r...Let him [sc, * that cursed barber '1 be glad toeate 
his sponge, for bread, Trv, And drinke lotium to it. 1608 
Middleton Trick to Catch Old One iv. iv, To lake away 
the scent of. ,my barber’s lotium-water, 
t Lotium, vulgar form cf Lotion. 

«26s7 R. Loveday (1659) t 86 If you haveaRwi^ 
from Dr, B. of some soveraign lotium, it will be gratefully 
welcom. 

tLo'tless, ff. Obs. rare'^K [?f. Lot sb, 
(sense 2 b).] App.= without harnfor injury. 

2470-85 Malory Arthur x. iv, 419, 1 am sure and I doo 
bataille with you I shalle not escape with oute grete hurtes 
and as I .suppose ye shalle not escape alle lotles. 
tLo’tmeut. Obs. exc. dial, (see E.D.D.), 
[f. Lot V. 4- -MENT.] An allotment of land. 

2656 First Cent. Hist. Springfield, Mass. (1898) 1. 253 *Fo 
cleare and secure the brooke soe far as their lott or loti* 
ments is in breadth in the same meddow. 2720 Connect, 
Col. Rec. (1872) VI. 208 This Assembly do enact and order, 
that the lotments in said town shall be taxed. 

Loto : see Lota and Lotto. 
il Lotophagi (loutp'fad.:53i), sh, pi. Also 
[L., a. Gr. heuroipayot, f. Acurd-y Lotus + (payuv to 
eat.] The lotus-eaters ; a people in Greek legenu 
who lived on the fruit of the lotus, which was said 
to cause a dreamy forgetfulness in those who ate it- 
2601 Holland Pliny I. 397. 2615 Chapman Odyss, ix.i 39 

The shore, Where dwell the blossome-fedLotophagic. X72S 
Pope Odyss. ix. 107 Lotos, the name ; divine, nectareous 
juice ! (Thence called Lotophagi) 

Lotophagist (l^utp'fadgist). rare"^- 

prec, and -IST.] A lotus-eater. 

2839 Blackw. Mag. XLV. 289 Like most of our country- 
men who have become habituated to the . . gentle ethics 
of that singular place, he is what he calls a lotophagist. 


Lotophagous (l^utp fagas), a. rare, [See prec. 
and -ous.] Lotus-eating, resembling the Lotophagi- 
Hence Zioto’phagously’ adv. 

2855 Emerson in Corr, w. Carlyle II. 244»,I have even 
fancied you did me a harm by the valued gift of Antony 
Wood ; which and the like of which I take a lotqphagow 
pleasure in eating, 2882 Pidgeon Engineers Holiday 1 -°% 
Thus lotophagously sailing, we landed one morning on a 
beautifully wooded point. 

Lottarie, obs. form of Lottery. 

Lotted ( Ip’ted), ppl. a. [f. Lot v. + -ed k] in 
senses of the verb : Assigned by lot or as a lot, 
allotted, etc. Of a pressed seaman : Chosen by lot. 

2568 T. Howell Arb. Aviitie (1879) 46 Of bodies two, 
one corps is made, So Unckt in lotted loue. 2568 — 
Sonets (1879] 137 The h'tfe Byrde. .doth then . . greet 
lotted feare. 2^7 H. l>lo^F.Songof Soul il ii.xiv, Ana 
so of life they’ll want their’lottea fee. 2758 J. BlakeP/**^' 
Mar. Syst. 25 That the master of the merchant-ship, 
which they were taken by lot, be obliged.. to make upsuen 
lotted seaman’s accounts. 2823 Byron Age of Bivnze^’t 
Thy lotted people and extinguish’d name. 
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LOTUS, 


LOTTER. 

b. adv. (nonce-use) IVeUdotiedx fortunate 
in one’s lot. 

X709 Prior Ladle Moral, Some Sen^ie, and more Estate, 
kind Heav’n To this well-lotted Peer has given. 

Letter (Ip'toj). [f. Lot sb, or v. + -er 1.] ? One 
who rents an allotment of land. 

184s SiatisL Acc. ScoL XV. 73 The tenants or letters live 
on their respective farms or townships. 

t Lo'tterel, Obs. [Cf. Lodder; also Loiterz^.'] 
A term of opprobrium : ? Scoundrel, 
c 1440 York Afyst. xxxii. 539 Latte we ^at lotterell liffe 
ought long, It will be fonde, in, faith, foly, /b/d. 382. 

Lottery (V'tori). Forms: 6 lotfcary(e, -erye, 
lofctre, 6-5^ lotorie, -ery, lotterie, 7 lottarie, 
lotbire, lottrie, lottry, 6- lottery, [ad. It. lol- 
ierta (whence F, loterie, 1658 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. 
lotlo : see Lot sb.^ Lotto.] 

1 . An arrangement for the distribution of prizes 
by chance among persons purchasing tickets. Slips 
or lots, numbered in correspondence with the tickets, 
and representing either prizes or blanks, are drawn 
from a wheel. Usually intended as a means of 
raising money for the benefit of the promoters, of 
the Slate, orof some charitable institution. ^Lottery 
general^ a public or state lottery. 

1567 Lottery Chart Aug., A very rich Lotterle generall, 
without any Blanches, contayning a great number of good 
Prices, asvvel of recly Moneyas of Plate,, .the same Lotterie 
is erected by Her Maiesties order^ to the intent that suche 
commoditie as may chaunce to arise thereof, ..may be con- 
uerted towards the repaiation of the Hauens, and strength 
of the Realme, 1568 tvottiugham Rec. IV. 132 The pro- 
clamasyon for the Lottre. 1587 Suvttnarie Chron. 434 
A Lotery formeruailous rich and bewliful! armour, was begun 
to be drawen at London. 1588 Fbaunce Lazviers Log, ir. 
xviL 116 Every rule were written in a severall schrole, every 
schrole being put into an earthen pitcher as they use in lot- 
taries. 1626 Dosne Serm. iv. (1848) I. 62 He comes not to 
the Sacrament as to a Lottery where perchance he may draw 
Salvation. \6^BAdvt, in Land, Gas, No. Mr. Ogilby’s 
Lottery of Books opens on Monday the 25th instant. 17x0 
Steele Tatler^o. 170 f 5 Tickets for the Lottery appointed 
^ the Government. 1731 Fielding LotieryW, 28, I had no 
Fortune, but what I promis’d my self from the Lottery. 1769 
yunitts Lett, (1804) 1 . 7 If it must be paid by Parliament, 
let me advise the Chancellor of the Exchequer to think of 
some better expedient than a lottery. 1805 HansnreCs 
Pari, Deb, VI. 358 Mr. Alderman Combe presented a peti- 
tion from severalpersons, owners . .of houses,, .praying leave 
to dispose of the same by way of lottery. X84* Miss Mix- 
FORD in L’Estrange Zi/e lU. ix. is3 My mother's fortune 
was large, my father’s good, legacies from both sides, a 
twenty thousand prize In the lottery— all have vanished, 
b. iransf, and Jig* 

15^ Shaks. Merck, Y, i. ii. 32 The lotterie that hee hath 
deuised in these three chests of gold, siluer, and leade. 1596 
Drayton Leg. it. 153 Thinke how thou Itu’.st here publikely 
in Court, . . Being a Lotterie whereat few doe winne. 164a 
Fuller Lfoly <5* Prof. St. iii. xxn. 212 Marriage shall prove 
no lottery to thee, when the hand cf providence chuseth 
for thee, who, if drawing; a blank, can turn it into a prize 
by sanctifying a bad wife unto thee. X768 Sterne Sent, 
Jourtt. (1775) I. Z4 (Desablt^eanl) Knowledge and improve- 
ments are to be got by sailing and posting for that pur- 
pose ; but whether useful knowledge and real improve- 
ments, is all a lottery. 1771 Smollztt /-/umfh. Cl, 10 July, 
If I have not been lucky in the lottery of life. x866 Geo. 
Eliot F, Holt (1868) 19 Such desires make life a hideous 
lottery, where every day may turn up a blank. 1901 
Scotsman 28 Feb. 7/2 What a lottery it is, this being 
mentioned in dispatches. 

2 . Decision by casting or drawing of lots, sor- 
tilege, appeal to the lot. Also : Chance, issue of 
events as determined by chance. Obs. 

1570 Levins Manip. 105/5 A Lottery, sortillcium, X584 
R. bcoT Dtscov. IVitchcr. xi. x. (1886) 159 The cousening 
art of sortilege or lotarie. x6ox Shaks. fttl. C. 11. i. 1x9 So 
let high-sighted-Tyranny range on, Till each man drop by 
Lottery. x6o6 — Tr.ff Cr, 11. i. 140 Who shall answer him? 
Achil. I know not, ’tis put to Lottry. 16x3 Beaum. & Fl. 
Honest Man’s Fort. iv. i, Fainting under Fortunes false 
Lottery. 1619 Gataker Lois 6 Lotery is the deciding or 
determination of a doubt by some casuall euent. 1663 
Aron-bimniicha 4 Such was_ the Lotery that discovered the 
Theft and Sacriledge committed at Jericho, 
f 8. Something which comes to a person by lot 
or fortune. Ohs. 

1606 Shaks, Ant. 4 ; Cl. n. ii. 248 If Beauty, Wisedome, 
Modesty, can settle The heart of Anthony : Octaviia is A 
blessed Lottery to him. 

4 . A round game at cards, in which prizes are 
obtained by the holders of certain cards. 

\^yi''^.YLKKO\^ Hoyle made familiar Z\ Lottery. This 
is one of the most amusing of those games which are played 
merely for amusement. Ibid. 86 Each player., st-akes a 
certain number of counters . . which are placed in a box or 
pool as a fund for the lottery, 1876 ‘ Capt. Crawlev ’ Card 
Players' Man. 233. 

5 . attrib. and Comb . , as loliery-bookf ’taania, -sub- 
scripHon, ticket \ f lottery -ball, ?a ball used for 
drawing at a lottery ; + lottery-barber (see quot.) ; 
t lottery-broker, one who acts as agent for the sale 
of lottery tickets ; f lottery-cavalier (see quot.) ; 
•t lottery-fool,? a buffoon employed to attract cus- 
tom to a lottery ; •{'lottery-lantern, a lantern bear- 
ing transparencies advertising a lottery; lottery- 
man = lottery-broker', lottery-offlce,an office for the 
carrying on of lotteries ; hiviZQ iolter^'-ojdce-keefer', 
f Iottery.pots=/of-/p/(seeLoT 10) ; flottery- 


puff, -squib, an interested advertisement of a 
lottery; f lottery -vagrant, ? a vagrant making a 
pretence ofseUing lottery tickets; lottery- wheel, a 
piece of mechanism used in lotteries, consisting of 
a vertical wheel bearing on its axis a drum into 
which the numbered slips are placed and from 
which they are drawn after being shuffled by the 
revolution of the wheel. 

1696 E. Lhwvo in Phil. Trans. XXVIL 463, I have one 
given me, cut like a *Lottery-ball, and perforated. X777 
Ann. Reg. 207 *lA)tlery barbers, where a man for being 
shaved and paying three-pencemaystand a chance of getting 
ten pound. 1783 Bp. Percy Let. to S. Pegge in Nichols 
Illust. Lit. //zx/.(i8s8) VIII. 225 Could you procure access 
to the Commissioners' own ^Lottery Books, and thence in- 
form me of the fate of No, 24,380. 1794 C. Picott Female 
fockey Club Pref, 20 Contemplate the adventurous ^lottery 
brokers, driving their hard bargains, with a .. peculating 
minister. 2682 Dryden Epil. to * Unhap. Favourite’ 5 Not 
•lottery cavaliers are half so poor. \Note. * Lottery cavaliers ' 
are poor loyal officers, to whom the right of keeping lotteries 
was granted by patent in Charles IVs reign.] tdgoCRow.SE 
£ng. Priarv. Dram. Wks. 1874 IV. 100 The honour of a 
dueller is but the honour of a *loitery-fool. X774 Foote 
Cozeners i, Wks. 1799 If. 155 De *lottefy-lanthorns hangup 
in de streets, vid large red letters, write on all sides. 1697 
Land, Gaz, No. 3333/4 Mr. Sherwood a ^Lottery Man. 
177S Misc.^ in Ann. Reg. 190/1 My whole house had. . been 
iniected with the *lottery mania, — (If I may be allowed the 
expression). 1772 Torvn tf Country Mag. yo Mr. Jesson, 
who keeps a^lottery-ofRce under the piazzas, Covent Garden. 
1827 Gentl. Mag. XCVJI. 11. 512 In truth we could name 
‘lottery-office-keepers* in real holy orders and pretended 
holy orders. 1629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel x Scroles 
shutled together m a */ottery pott. t8o6 Surr iPinter in 
Loud. (1824) II. Hi. 68 By taking out a couple of sudden 
deaths, a fire in Oxford-market, a •lottery puff, [etc.]., 
we make room for the paragraph. 1817 Pari. Debates Tyz 
Those misrepresentations and fabrications called lottery 
puffs. x8o6Surr Winter in Land. (1824) 111 . v. 180 Curse 
me if the stupid dunce of an editor did not put it In the 
puffing corner, with two*lottery squibs and a wonderful cure 
of the gout by electricity. 18^ 'Thackeray May Gambols 
Wks. 1900 Xni, 420 The *lot(ery-subscription lies in 
limbo. 1697-8 Act 9 Will. Ill c. 37 § 2 The more orderly 
Payment of the *lK)ttery Tickets for the said Annui- 
ties. 1873 H. Spencer Stud. Social, vii. 149 In the 
holder of a lottery ticket, hope generates a belief utterly at 
variance with probability as numerically esiira.ited. 1799 
Pfaval Chron. II. 318 An idle or suspicious character^ or 
•lottery vagrant. 1819 Shelley P. Bell ^rd^ vi. xih. s 
A world of words — false, true~and foul and fair— As in a 
•lottery-wheel are shook. 1827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 
Z439 CAn engraving of) 'llie Lottery Wheel, 1826. 

liOtting Oe'tiq), vil. sk [f. Lot v. + -ing L] 
The action of the verb Lot. 

CX449 PECOCK Rtpr. iti. i. 278 The firsie departing, soort- 
ing, and lotting of the al hool land. 1579 Fenton Gnicciard. 
XIV. (1599) 668 At last they fell to the custome of lotting of 
voyces in the Conclaue. 1770 A. Hall Gospel Worship 
(1829) II. xxii. 305 Directions concerning the lawful use of 
lotting must be suggested. xBzs ]. NtCKOLSO.v Operat. 
Mechanic -jss In the lotting of the ores, care should be taken 
to have small portions from different s^cimens. 

. attrib, 1514 IVill off. Kirkby (Somerset Ho.), My Lot- 
ting tables. 

liOttire, obs. form of Lottery. 

XiOttO, loto (V'f<^» luii‘U7). [a. It. lotto, F. loto ; 
see Lot 

1 . A game played with cards divided into num- 
bered and blank squares and numbered discs to be 
drawn on the principle of a lottery. 1 

Each player has one or more cards before him ; one of the 
discs is drawn from a bag, and its number called ; a counter I 
is placed on the square that has the same number, the player 1 
who first gets one row covered being the winner. 

1778 Warner Let, to G. Selwyn 28 Nov. in G. Selwyn ^ 
his Cantemp.yxZ^H III. 353 , 1 wonder bow 5'ou could endure 
loto. 18x9 Ban<juet 33 Or bid enlivening loto for a while. 
Or cogitative chess, the eve beguile. 1836 T. Hook G, 
Gurney II, i2t Others diverted themseb'cs at the more 
interesting gameof loto, 1894 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 246The 
children played draughts, bagatelle, lotto, or tiddlywinks. 
1899 R. Whiteing No. 5 fo/m St. 77 The toiling infants 
under age are found at the game of loto. 

attrib. 1779 Warner Let. to G. Sehoyn 3 Jan. in G. 
Selwyn If his Cow/rw/. (1844) III. 381 Lord Fitzwilliam.. 
received your lolo-box. 

II 2 . A lottery (of the Italian kind). 

(1787 P. Maty tr. Riesbeck's Trav, Germ. III. Ixv. 248 
The lotto ofGenoa, which, though decorated with a smooth 
and splendid name, is infact no more than a Pharaoh table.] 
1827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1535 To the honour of the 
Hanoverian government, no Lotto was ever introduced into 
it, though many foreigners offered large sumsfor permission 
to cheat the people in this manner. xBB^Sat.Rcv. 14 June 
774/2 The love of gambling is a national characteristic; and 
.. Lotto — that is, the official weekly lottery— is the most 
dangerous of the forms it takes. 

Iiottre, lottrie, lottry, obs. ff. Lottery. 
IDo’t-tree. An alleged name for the White- 
beam 'TreQ, Pyrus Aria. xB66 Treas. Bot. 

i'JjO'ture. Obs , [a,L./<p/zi/vz washing.] Wash- 
ing: = Lotion sb , 2. Also cotter ., the water in 
which any substance has been ‘ washed *. 

x6oi Holland A'/fVry II. xxxiv. xvliL 5x9 Lead doth yeeld 
from it selfe a certaine substance bj' way of loture, which is 
of right great and manifold vse in phj'^icke. 2657 Tomlin- 
son Renott’s Disp. xoo Rusticks in Summer decoct the 
Loture of honey-combes, 

!Lotus (Ida'liis), lotos (l^“‘t^). (Also 7 erron, 
lutes.) PI. lotuses, [a. L, lotus, Gr. Acurdj, the 
name of several dissimilar plants ; it is not known j 


whether the word in tlie various applications is 
etymologically identical; in sense 3 Herodotus 
speaks of it as Egyptian.] 

1 . The plant yielding the fruit which was the food 
of the Lotophagi of Greek legend ; represented by 
Homer (Od, ix. 90 ff.) as producing in those who ■ 
ate it a state of dreamy forgetfulness, and loss of 
all desire to return home. Hence often allusively. 

The Homeric lotus was identified by later Gr. writers 
with a North African sbrub, the descriptions of which are 
thought by most naturalists to refer to the jujube-tree 
{Zizyphus Lotus), though other identifications have been 
proposed. 

x^o--4i Elyot Image Gov, 39 Whan the Companions and 
seruantes of Ulisses had eaten abundantly of the herbe called 
Lotos. 1591 Spenser Virg. Gnat 193 And them amongst 
the wicked Lotos grew, Wicked for holding guilefully away 
Vlysses men. a x6oo T. Deloney Thomas of Reading 
(1632) Gj b, Then ivould I be like those men (that eating of 
the tree Lutes) forget the Country where they were borne. 
1628 Lr. Grys tr. Bdrclay''s Argenis 182 What Lotos in 
Africa doth hinder thyreturne hither? 1725 Pors.Odyss. 
IX. xo6 Lotos, the name ; divine, nectarlous juice I X773 
Johnson yoxmt. West. Isl. Wks. X. 400 At Dunvegan I had 
tasted lotus and was in danger of forgetting that I was ever 
to depart 1832 Tennyson Lotos-Enters joj Eating the 
Lotos day by day. xgoo Contemp. Rev. July 57 If it had all 
been Yalta, 1 could have eaten of the lotus for many a day, 
but Sebastopol is grim and grey [etc.]. 

2 . A tree mentioned by ancient writers, dis- 
tinguished by its hard, black wood, of which statues, 
flutes, etc, were carved ; prob. the nettle-tree, 
Celtis australis. Also, the date-plum, Diospyros 
Lotus. 

X55X Turner Herbal i, H vj b, Affryca . . biymgelh furth 
an excellent tree called lotus... the wood hath a black color 
and is myche desyred of men for to make pypes, 1669 
WoRLiDGE Sysi. Agric. (1681) 09 'The Larch and Lotus . . 
deserve to be propagated for their rarity, exceDent Sh.ide, 
and durable Timber, X760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 317 
Lotus or Loie-tree, Celtis. Ibid., Lotus, supposed, of Homer, 
Diospyros. 

3 . The water-lily of Egypt and Asia, Nympha'a 
Loins (and other species), and Neluvihittm specto- 
sittn. b. Arch. An ornament representing the 
Egyptian water-lily : cf. lolus blossom, etc. in 6. 

1584 Rich tr. Herodotus u. 92 b, In time of the floude .. 
there arise in the water great plenty of lyllyes, which the 
people of Aigypt call Lotos, x^i Holland Pliny 1 . 397 
The A^gyptian Lotus.. groweth in the marishes of iEgypt. 
X785 Wilkins Bhagvat 45 The leaf of the lotus, 1859 
Tenncnt Ceylon 1 . 1. iii, 333 The chief ornaments of these 
neglected sheets of water are the large red and white Lotus. 
1877 Loncf, Klramos 2B6 The grand O.siris bolding in bis 
hand the lotus. 1883 V. Stuart Egypt 204 The blue and 
pink lotus of India. 1900 Max ^Muller in x^ih Cent. Nov. 
733 After death the souls enter into the calyx of a lotus. 

4 . Some kind of clover or trefoil (referred to by 
Homer as food for horses). + Wild ictus, perh. 
Melilotus officinalis. 

1562 Turner Herbal it. 42 a, Lotus .syluestris that is called 
wyJde lotus, which som call y®Iess trifoH, groweth in Libia, 
ci6xi Chapman Iliad xiv. 294 With his leaves did dewy 
lotus store Th’ Elysian mountain. 2682 Wheler fourn. 
Greece t. 3 V'eJlow Flowers, .like those of wild Lotus. 2709 
Addison Tatter No. 147 F4 While the Earth beneath them 
sprung up in Lotus’s, Saffrons^ Hyacinths [etc.]. 1820 

Shelley Hymn to Plercnry xv\\. 6 When with rush-grass 
tall, Lotus and all sweet herbage, every one Had pastured 
been. 1842 Tennyson (Enonc 96 And at their feet the crocus . 
brakelikefire, Violet, amaracus and asphodel. Lotos and lilies. 


5 . Adopted by botanists as the name of a genus 
of leguminous plants ; hence in popular language 
s/ec. the Bird^s-foot Trefoil, Lotus coniiciilatus. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp, s.v., The species of lotus, 
enumerated by Mr. Toiirnefort, are these, i. The smooth 
hand cinquefoil lotus, called the smaller smooth horned lotus 
[and 22 others]. 18x3 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 65 
He was examining particularly a species of lolus. ? 1842 
Lance 9 Buckwheat, rye, tares, lucern, rape, 

W'hite clover, trefoil, lotus; some one or other of these will 
grow readilj'in sandy land. 1865 Gosse Latid^ Sea (1874) 
7 The scarlet-lipped blossoms ol the little bird's-foot lotus. 

6 . attrib. and Comb., as lotus-blossom, -branch, 
-dust, Jlower, -Jlute, -leaf (also attrib.'), -lily, -pond, 
-seed ; lotus-like adj. ; lotus-headed, -leafed, -leaved, 
-paven, -peialled adjs.; lotus-berry, Byrsonima 
coriacea', lotus-bird Austral, (see quot.); lotus 
capital, -column Egyptian Arch., a capital or 
column ornamented with lotuses ; lotus-grass 
= sense 4 ; lotus-land, the fabled land of the 
lotus-eateis; a land ofease and delight; lotus-tree 
— Lote-tree {Treas. Bot.). 

1864 Grisebach Flora W. Ind. 785 *Lotus-bcrry. xSgo 
Luwiioltz Cannibals 22 The Parra gaUhtacea, wnicn 
in Australia is called the *Ioius-bird. It sits on the 
leaves that float on the water, particularly tlKW'e 
water-lily. 1850 G. Wilkinson Arch. Anc. Egppt 7. ihe 
•lotus blossom, the papyTus head. 1834 Baboo 1 . ^ 

A piece of jewellery, representing a *]oi»S'brancJ). . f ‘ 
wIlkinson And EcyM 47 The *Jotus (or 'ffill blown 

lotus') Capitol. /i,V. 6o'I he full-blown "lotus column. sSj* 
Tennvsoh Lotc^-Ealn-s n. Round nnd ronnd 'ho V.q 

downs the yellow *Lolos-dust is blown, nor the Nil^ 

MyMcs (i860) I. eeS Tbe vbkn "lotut 

1633 Tenctsot MeWy o I L^b^ 

flute. 2820 SiiELLtY (Edipusn. i- yv.j. 

*loios-gra.ss and blossoming ‘.he^himnev like a 

(X9CO, h/. nc smoke 

I!.°&iow SS. o"iand“fo hVe and «c teOined On the 
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hills like Gods together, imz Lon^m. Mag, Jan. 214 He 
lived in * lotos land*— the Garden isle of England. 18x3 
CoLERjDGE Night-Sc. 53 The God, who floats upon a *lotos 
leaf.-v 1865 J. H. Ingraham Pillar Fire (x872> 262 
Majestic columns, with lotus-leaf capitals. 1852 R. ■ S. 
Surtees Sponges Sp. Tour (1893) lor It cost a vast of 
money— fifty guineas ! to say nothing of the **iotus-leafed 
pedestal it’s on. 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 318/1 {^Egyptian 
Architecture) The bell-shaped and ^lotus-leaved capitals. 
1800 Asiatic Ann, Peg,, Misc, Tracts 350/2 The dust of 
whose •lotos-like feet is holy. 1B62 G. Wilson Relig, Ckeiii. 
21 *Lotus-liIies sucked up from the Nile and exhaled as 
vapour the snows that are lying on the tops of our hills. 
1878 Gosse Rivers of Bible tZ The sweet lotusdilies that are 
set in porcelain vases. 1820 Shelley lyitc/iAil. llx,*Lotus- 
paven canals. x88i W. G. Palcrave in Macm. Mag. XL.V. 
26 The same massive tree-like columns, . . the same **lotus- 
petaled capitals. 1863 Alcock Capital Tycoon 11 . 165 He 
found temporary refuge in a "“lotus-pond. 2893 Eari. Dun- 
.'MORE Pamirs II. 233 The favourite dish of a Chinaman, 
namely, *lotus seed. 

Lotus-eater. Also lotos-, a. One of the 
Lotophagi. b. iransf. One who gives himself 
up to dreamy and luxurious case. 

2832 Tennyson {/rV/f) The Lotos-eaters. 2838 Thirlwall 
Greece II. xii. 95'lije fable of the Lotus-eaters. 2847 W. E. 
Forster 27 Aug. in T. W. Reid Life (18881 I. vii. 209 He 
[Carlyle] is busy sleeping, and declares himvelf lazy as a 
lotos-eater. 2856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) 1 . 22 So 
those spiritual Lotos-eatws will only .. hearken what the 
inner spirit sings, There is no joy but calm. 2893 Times 
30 Dec. 9/3 A summer like that of 1893 may be all very well 
fbr the lotus-eater, but is a calamity to people who have to 
get their living out of English land. 

Similarly Lotus-eating’ vbl. sb. and ppL a. 

1861 Wilson & Geikie Mem. E. Forbes vi. 165 Day- 
dreaming and -such Lotus-eating idleness as befits the in- 
tellectual Castle of Indolence. 2883 F. M. Crawford M 7 \ 
Isaacs 5 The attractive waters of lotus-eating Saratoga. 
Lotye,- variant of Lote v?- Obs.^ to lurk. 
Lotyon, obs. fonn of Lotion. 

Lou, Sc. form of Low sb. and v. 

Loubber, Loubee, -ie, obs. ff. Lubber, Looby. 
Loubel(l, obs. variant of Low-bell. 

Loucs, Loueh(e, obs. ff. Loose Locni Sc. 

II Louclie [F. squinting, 

OF. loiischef orig, only fern, L. lusca^ fem. of 
luscus one-eyed.] Oblique, not straightforward. 

1819 Lady Morgan (2859) 318 Ihere is some- 

thing louche about him, which does not accord with the 
abandon of careless, intimate intercourse. 2849 Thackeray 
Pendennis Ixix, There’s something louche regarding him, 
loud (.land), a. Forms; i hlud, 3-4 lud(e, 
4-7 loude,lowd(e, 4 loud. [Com. WGer. : OE. 
kUld=Oyr\s. OS. hlM (MDu. liit, IM-, 

mod.Du. lutd), OHG. kMt (MHG. Idt, mod.G. 
taut) OTeut. type *hlAdo- pre-T eut. *-klut 6 -, 
a passive pple. from the Aryan root *kleH- to hear 
(Tent. *hleti- in Goth, hliu} listening attention ; 
see Lithe whence Gr. i:\i€tv to hear, re- 
nown, L. cluere to be famed, cliens (pres, pple., lit. 
‘ hearer’) dependent, client, OSl. slava glory, slovo 
word, Skr. fni to hear, p-avas glory. Outside 
Tent, the ppl. adjs. have a different ablant-grade 
and meaning; so Gr. /tAuroj, L. {iti)cluUis, OIr. 
cloth, Skr. ptita renowned. 

For the remoter cognates repre.senting the extended form 
*hlens- of the Ai-yan root, see List 

1 . Of sounds or voices: Strongly audible ; making 
a powerful impression on the sense of hearing; 
Hence, with agent-noun ; That (speaks, sings, etc.) 
with a laud voice'. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 15 He ka cleopode hluddre stefne. cx20o 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 89 po he after him comen remden lude 
slefne Osanna flio danid. <12225 A tier. R, 210 Uorte 
makien noise— lud dream to scheauwen bore horel. a 2250 
Ozvl ^ Night. 5 pat pl.ayd wes stif & stare & strong Sum 
hwile sofie & lud among. 23.. Sir Beues 3129 (RIS. A.) 
Iosian..spak to hire wih loude gret. 2398 Trevisa Barih. 
De P. R. VII. xxxii. (1495) 246 Thryste and selhinge and 
lowde brethynge. CX450 Holland Howlat 764 Clarj’onis 
lowde knellis. 2548-0 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer^ Mom. 
Praycry The priest. .shall begynne with a loude voyce the 
Lordes prayer. 1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist, 280 man 
,.fel into a lowd laughter. <x 2645 A. Stafford Apol. Fern. 

(1869) p. xeix, Priscian, a BUhop..said in somewhat 
too lowd a whisper [etc.]. 26^ Dryden Pirg. Georg, iv. 666 
Her fellow Nymphs the Mountains tear With loud Laments. 
2732 Berkeley Aleiphr. iv. § 7 Is the voice of man louder 
than that of thunder? 28x6 Scott vii, The mendi- 

cant and Lovcl exerted their voices in a loud halloa 2855 
Bain Senses Int. 11. ii. § 6 (1864) 214 A loud speaker is 
exciting. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III, 651 A great body 
of sound is loud, and the opposite is low. 

b. Of musical instruments, the sea, winds, etc. ; 
Making a loud sound, sonorous. Chiefly poet. 

4897 K. ^Elfred Gregor's Past, xxxvii. 266 Witodllce 
5 a:t ar, 3 onne hit mon sliho, hit biS hludre 3 onne asni^ oSer 
andweorc. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 137 Thei speke and sounen 
in his Ere As thogh thei lowde wyndes were. ^ 1604 E. 
Grimstone Hist. Siege Ostend 143 The North-winde was 
some>^’hat loude. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 59 Nor with less 
dread the loud Ethereal Trumpet from on high gan blow, 
2728 Lo. L^’m:LTON BlenheimZx Silent a while, and smooth, 
The Current glides, till .. down the Steep it falls. In loud 
Cascades. 2792 Mrs. RADCHFFEif<7w.i^?rYf/ vi,The storm 
was now loud. 28.. .Campqell Lord Ullins Daughter, 
*Twas vain : the loud waves lash’d the shore. Return or aid 
preventing. 2898 W. K. Johnson Terra Tenebr. 35 Let the 
loud seas thunder here. 


c. Of a place, etc. : Full of noise, re-echoing. 
rare. 

2595 Shaks. fohn V. iv. 74 For if the French be Lords of 
this loud day He meanes fete]. <22645 Hevwood Fort by 
Land «5* Sea iii. i. Wks. 1874 VI. 396 All ways are loud, and 
hue and cry sent forth 'I'hrough every hundred. 2871 Swin- 
burne Eve of Revolution 123 Lands that are loud through 
all their length with chains. 1878 C. Stanford Symb, Christ 
iv. Z05 Streets and factories loud with life and black with 
the dust of toil 

2 . fig. a. Clamorous, noisy ; also, in more 
favourable sense, emphatic or vehement in ex- 
pression. 

2530 Tindale Wks. (1573) After the loudest maner 
he setteth out the cruelnes of the Emperor’s souldiours. 
1621 Bible Proriu vii. 11 She is loud and stubburne, her feet 
abide not in her house. 2647 May Hist. Pari, i. viii. 88 
Many Subjects in Europe have played lowder parts upon 
the Theatre of the world. 2680 OryiKg Orphan ni. iv. 865 
Calls sawey loud Suspicion, Public Zeal. 27x2 Addison 
sped. No. 128 r s When we see a Fellow loud and talka- 
tive. 2734 Berkeley Analyst^ | 2 Several who make the 
loudest claim to those qualities. 2849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. vi. II. i The Church was louder than ever in pro- 
fessions of attachment to him. 2870 Morley Burke yiii. 
148 The French were held up to the loudest admiration. 
2884 Tennyson Freedom x. Poems (t8o4) 576/2 Men loud 
against all forms of power. 1888 M. Morris Claverhonse 
viii. 147 Churchill’s voice was loudest for battle. 

absol. 2711 .^DDISON .S’/erf. No. 239 P 11 Gold .. silences 
the Loud and Clamorous. 

f b. Of motives : Pressing, urgent. Obs. 

2604 Shaks. Oth. l L 251 For he*s embark’d With such 
loud reason to the Cyprus Warres. 

+ C. Grandiloquent, pompously laudatory. Obs. 

2652 Jer. Taylor Holy Dyit^x. § 2 (1686) 10 Many men 
. .laliour onely for a pompous Epitaph, and a loud title upon 
their Marble. 

»|*d. Manifest, palpable, flagrant. Chiefly of a 
lie. Ohs. 

2535 Goodly Primer To Rdr. (1834) 5, 1 omit the right 
loud lie before the Mass of Recordare. 2579 E K. Gloss, 
to Spenser s Sheph. Cal. Apr. 120 Certain fine fablers, and 
loude lyers. 2590 Nashe PasquiVs Apol. 1. Cb, How 
durst you presume to make so lowde a He? 1632 Sanderson 
T’lvelve Serm. 64 But what doe I speake of these, but petty 
things in comparison of those her lowder impieties? 2645 
Milton Tetrach. Wlcs. (1847) * 93 /* There is a loud excep- 
tion against this law of God. 2650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 
12 Many h.ave held opinion, that Pliny and Aulus Gellius 
were loud liars. 1678 Ray Prov. (ed. 2) 89 A great Lie. . 
That's a loud one. <r 2700 B. E, Diet. Cant. Crew, Hunt’ 
mer, a loud Lie. 

3 . transf. Of smell or flavour : Powerful, offen- 
sive. Now chiefly 

2642 Milton Reform, ii. 20 Their.. mouths cannot open 
without the strong breath and loud stench of avarice, 2^2 
Dickens Pretty loud smell of varnish, sir? 

2887 Goode etc. Fisheries U. S. Sect. v. II. 473 The natives 
. . prefer to have the meat tainted rather than fresh, declaring 
that it is most tender and toothsome when decidedly ‘ loud , 
2899 J, Pennell in /hr/w. J?mLXV.222 The gas-lamp [for 
cycles] seems to make a verj' bright light. It is also said to 
make a very loud smell 

4 . Of coloure, patterns, dress, manners, etc. : 
Vulgarly obtrusive, flashy. Opposed to qxtiet. 

1849 Thackeray xxxix. The shirts loo *loud' 
in pattern. 2878 Besant & Rice Celia’s Arb. xxxix, (1887) 
287 The flashy rings upon his fingers ; . .the loud pattern of 
his trousers. 2883 Century Mag.ySSINW., 106 Stained glass, 
indeed 1 loud, garish, thin, painty. Stationery Trades 
Rev, Sept, 2x5/2 Fine envelopes are not sold in such loud 
colours as they were a few years aga 2889 ‘ J. S. Winter* 
Mrs. Bob (1891) 1x8 The girls were dreadfully loud in their 
dress. 

5 . absol. ^ In loud, \ on Icnidi Aloud, with a 
loud voice, f To the loudest', at the top of one’s 
voice, 

c 1430 Pisiill of Susan i6x (MS. Cott, Calig. A it.) Then 
sayde ho loselles on lowde [<r 1400 ( Vern.) aloude] to hat lady. 

C 2450 St. Cuthbert (Surteesi 5835 pe childe erj’^ed on lowde, 
allase, 261X Shaks. IVint. 7 *. 11. u.39 l*Ie. .undertake to bee 
Her Aduocaie to th’ lowd’st. 2682 New Hatnpsh. Prov. 
Papers 456 My father, .desired him in loud logo out 

of his house to his lodgings. 

6 . Comb , chiefly parasymthetic, as loud-flavoured, 
-minded, -rnoulhed, -tongued, -voiced adjs. ; also 
loud-lashed <r., lashed into loud tiproar; *}* loud- 
mouth a., loud-mouthed, noisy. 

x866 Howells Venet, Life vi,^^ 84 A *Ioud-flavoured 
broth. 28x8 Hazlitt Eng. Poets iii. (1870) 68 The sea .. 
*loud-lashed by furious storms. 2845 Carlyle Cromwell II. 
234 A certain loud-tongued, *loud-minded Mr. Feak. x668 
E. Howard Usttr/erS^ Curseonthese*loud-mouth Hounds ! 
2628 Ford Lover's Mel. in, i, I hauc a *loud-mouth’d Can- 
non of mine owne to batter her. 1901 Expositor July 21 
They were heretics of the blatant sort, loud-mouthed and 
shallow-minded. 2622 Massinger Vitg. Mart. 1. i, *Lowd 
tong’d Fame The harbinger to prepare their entertainment. 
2857 Gsa Eliot Scenes Cleric. Life, fanei's Repentance 
(1878) II. 184 Loud-tongued abuse. 2850 Mrs. Browning 
Poems 1 , 28 "“Loud-voiced imagery. 

]^OTld (laud), adv. Forms : i hlude, 2-4 lud(e, 
3-4 loude, (4 Ihoude, louthe), 4-7 lo-wd(e, (5 
iou^de), 4- loud. fOE. /t/iSde = OS. hitido (Du, 
luid), OHG. hlilto. Wo (MHG. Hite, G. iaut) 
OTeut. *hltldb, f, *hHldo- Loud a.] 

1 . Loudly, with a loud noise or voice ; aloud. 

971 Blickl, Horn. 149 Hxvxtis..his folc he her hus hlude 
singeS? ex\q$ Lamb. Horn. 43 Summeof han monne..swa 
deor lude remeS. a xzx^Ancr.R. 290 5 if he ne cume 3 nout 
sone hcl^, gred luddure mid bote heorte. CX37S Sc. Leg. 
Saints vii. {jacobus MinoP) 208, & prayand fore hatne In- 


crely & lord, hat al hard his, can cry. C2420 Chron. Vihi 
3793 Pey..knokkede fast & loujde at he gate. cx49rcW 
Goddes Chytd. 8 Some crye lowde wyth an hyewoys. 
Spenser F. Q. i. vi. 27 A Lyonesse.., I’hat roaring all w?h 
rage did lowd requerc Her children deare. 2632 Miltov 
Penseroso 126 Kercheft in a comely cloud While 
winds are piping loud. 1671 — P. R. xi. 339 While ih 4 
loudest sing The vices of thir Deities, and thir own. xwi 

Goldsm. Hist. Eng. II. 211 The inhabilanls clamoured m 
loud for a surrender. 28x9 Hazlitt Pol. Ess. 148 He as- 
serts a fact the louder, as he suspects it to be without proof 
1894 A. Robertson Nuggets etc. 216, I shouted ‘hurrah’ 
and laughed loud and long. ’ 

f b. Loud and still •. under all circumstances. 
[So MDu. lude en stiUel\ Obs. 

2300-2400 R. Gloucester's Chron. (Rolls) App.xx. 352 ht 
woTde libbe in ryot & habbe al harewille Inrobberije^ 
prute bohe loude & stille. 2340 Hampole Pr. 103 
We suld pray, bathe loud and stille. For al aisten saulcL 
c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 8368 , 1 must nedes doo his wil la 
al that 1 can loude or still 2636 Heywood Lo 7 >es Maishesse 
n. I. Wks. 1874 V. 108 Let me hear some music, loud and slilL 
f c.' With to lie : Openly, palpably. (Cf. Lood 
a. 2 d.) Ubs. 

a 2400 Pisiill of Susan 343 (Vernon MS.) Now hou lest 
loude, .so helpe roe vr lord.^ 2600 Holland Livy xx-xvin. 
Iv. lojp, I would rather thinke that the clerke . . fanltd 
with his pen in writing the copies, than the authourli^ so 
lowd with his tongue. 

2 . Of smell : Strongly, offensively, (Cf. Lood 
a. 3 and Aloud adv. 2.) 

2872 Joaquin Miller Songs Italy (1878) 104 Orry.,some 
drug that smells loud. 

3 . Comb, witli pres, and pa. pples. of verbs de- 
noting or implying the production of sound, e.g. 
loud-acclaiming, •bellowing, -laughing, -ringing, 
-roaring, -screaming, -singing, -squeaking, -ihun- 
demng, -ticking, loud-roared, eXc. Also loud- 
spoken a., given to loud speaking, 

2591 Sylvester Du Bartas i. ii. 733 The loud-roaring 
Thunder. Ibid. vi. 905 Loud-thundring Canons. <1x631 
Donne Poems (1650) 87 Some lowd squeaking Ciyer Well 
^eas'd with one leane thred-bare groat for hire. <11640 
Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (171X) 36 The christaf- 
streaming Nid, loud-bellowing Clyde. 1667 G. C Fref.Jo 
H, More's Div. Dial. (1713) 5 Those two loud-singmg 
Nighringals of Arcadia. 2725 Pope Odyss. iv. 464 Loud- 
acclaiming Greeks the victor bless’d. 2768-74 Tucker LU 
7 V<z/. (1834)1. 596 Intemperate Jest, loud-laughing Mockery, 
and hood-winked Misrule. 1838 Dickens O. Tunst xii, A 
very lar« and loud-ticking gold watch. 2855 Loncf. Hitrv. 
XV. 117 The loud-speaking thunder helps me, 1859 Geo. 
Eliot A, Bede v, A broad-faced, broad-chested, loud- 
screaming rascal 2882 Stevenson New Arab. Nts. 1 . 138 
Sir Thomas w.as. .loud-spoken, boisterous and domineering. 

Ii'oude : see Lude i^^lude) ME., noise. 
Lo‘ud(e, obs. form of Laud v. 
hoxiden (laiud’n), V. [f. Loud a. -i- -en 5 .] 

1 . intr. To become or grow loud or louder,^ 

a 2848 R. W. Hamilton in Chr. Sabbath (1852) xiii.^367 
I’he birthday song of creation may well rise and louden into 
a new song. 2855 Kingsley Ivesiw. Ho! fiE6x) s^S An 
angry growl from the westward heavens.. rolled and loud* 
cned nearer and nearer. 

2 . trans. To make loud or louder. rare““\ 


2898 Bodley France I. i. iv. 236 Internecine strife ought 
to be hushed instead of being loudened. 

Hence Lou’dening jU//. a., that grows louder, 
2805 A. Wilson in Peems <5- Lit. Prose (1876) II. 173 
Groaning we start ! and at the loudening war, Ask our be- 
wildered senses where we are. 1864 R. F. Burton Dalxomt 

I. 183 A loudening hum of voices heralded a rush of warriors 
into the Uhon-nukon, or cleared .space, with its central tree. 

[Iioudful : see List of Spurious IVords.} 
Louding : see Luding (= IfiditTg) ME., noise. 
Doudish (laii-dij), a. [f. Loud a. -f -ish.] 
Somew’hat loud. 

2B60 Reade Cloister <5- H. II. 35 The voices had for some 
time been loudish round a table at the bottom of the hall. 
2865 Carlyle Remin. (x88i) I. 200 Criticism.. loudish uni- 
versally and nowhere accurately just. 

Ijoudly (lau’dli), adv. [f. Loud a. + -by 2.] 
In a loud manner, a. In a loud tone or voice; 

to lie, openly, palpabI}^ b. Clamor- 
ously, noisilj^ c. "With reference to dress: Flashily, 
showily. 

_<x 2400-50 Alexander T-jof) (Dublin) Hys litilayke & hys 
liknes he loudly [Ashmole laythly] dispy^ez. 1508 Dunbaj^ 
Tua snariit wemen 240 Loudly lauchand the laifallowithir 
meikle. Rusquil's Ret. Civb, He lyelh loudlic. xS 9 ® 

Spenser/^. i. j. 17 Therewith enrag’d she loudly g-an to 
bray. 2602 Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 410 'Hie Souldiours Mu- 
sicke, and the rites of Warre Speake lowdly for him. X63S 

J. Hayward tr. Biondis Banish'd Pirg. 40 Vet' blu^^h'd he 
not to lye loudly, when it made any way for his ends. 2776 
Gibbon Decl. F, xlii. I. 375 Loudly complaining of the 
protection afforded by the Romans to rebels. 2845 S. Aus- 
tin Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 83 The King of Bohemia., m* 
sisted loudly on his rights. 1849 'I’hackerav Pendennis 
XXX. Medical students, gallant, dashing, what is called 
I loudly ’ dressed, 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. s) HI. 260 Call- 
ing each man loudly by his name. 

Comb. 2874 Mickletiiwaite Mod. Par, Churches 294 
A loudly-coloured pavement is very objectionable. 

Xonduess (lau'dnes). [OE. hltidms, f. hUid 
Loud + -nis -HESi}.] Tlie quality or condition of 
being loud; an instance of this. 

c SOSO Byrhtferth's Handboc \n Anglia (1885) VIII. 33 = 
Clamor on lyden on engliscyshludnys. cr/^oPromp.Pan’. 
314/1 LowcIenesse,a/AV«rf<i. 1530 Palscr. 241/1 Loudnessc, 
hanltesse. 2647 Crasiiaw Poems 231 His prayers took their 
price and strength Not from the loudncssnor the length. 2733 
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•Swift Ne-wSitmle Jor Ladies 2 1 When ih’ alaruin*bell is rung 
Of Xanti’s everlasting^ tongue, The husband dreads its loud- 
ness more Than lightning's flash or thunder's roar, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glac. I. ii. j 6 These echos would diminish in loudness 
just astheimagesofthecandle diminish in brightness. 1881 
H. James Vortr. Lady xxv. in Maan. Mag. XLIII. 413 
Naturally, he couldn’t like her style, her loudness, her want 
of repose. t88t llROADHOUSE/ 7 /x^f. Acoiisiics 394 They pro- 
duce beats, or loudnesses separated by sijences. 

Iioue, obs. variant of Look dial. 

Louffe, obs. form of Luff. 
t Lough Ols. Forms : 4 louh, 4-5 lo^e, 5 
2 ogli(e, loughe, 6 lowgh, 4- lough. See also 
[ME. lough^ Jo^e^ perh. repr. ONorthnmb. 
Inh (? rendering f return and stagnum in the 

Lindisfame Gospels j the use for freium suggests 
that it is a, Irish loch (see Loch i), though the 
vowel perh. agrees better with the British word 
represented by Welsh Ilwch {\—^luksu->) lake, pooh] 

1 , A lake, pool. In ME. alliterative poetry 
sometimes used for:- Water, sea» 

C1330 R. Brunne Chrvn. tVace (Rolls) 1423 fe grete 
Lough of Rusticiadan. /bid, 10197 In bat louh ar sexti 
lies. 13-. L. E, Aim, P. A. 119 Alle be loje lemed of 
ly3t. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxi. 95 In bat ile also es 
a deed see; and it es in maner of a lowgh. Beside bat 
logh grower redez of a wonderfull lenth. c 1420 Anturs of 
Artk. 31 (Ireland MS.) He ladde bat lady so longe by that 
loghe.sydus. Ibid. 83 Thare come a lowe one the loughe 
.. In the lyknes of Lueyfere. 1538 Leland //iV. VII, 58 
Livers Springer cummeth owt of Borodale, and so make 
a great Lowgh 'that we cawle a Poole ; and ther yn be iii 
Isles. 1562 Turner Heiifal 11. 65 Nymphea . . ii sortes . . 
grow both in meres loughes lakes and in still or standyng 
ivaters-.- 1577 B. Googe Heresback's Hush. (1586) 173 About 
Turwan in Fraunce. .you shall finde In Loughes and Rayne 
Waters . . great abundance of Fishe. £1645 Howell Lett, 
(1650) rv. .110 Haerlam Mere, a huge inland lough. 1723 
De Foe TourGt. Brit. 11 . 1. 121 'There is a little Lake or 
Lough of Water In the Middle of it tLitchfieldJ, [In ed. 7 
(1760)11.416 this passage is altered as follows: There isa 
kind of slow,sluggish Lough, orWater, which runs,orrather 
glides heavily through it, and so on for four or five Miles 
farther into the Trent.) 1B29 BROCKETTiV. Country Words 
(ed. 2) Laugby a lake. 

b. Sc. (lt 7 x) = LocHL ? Obs. 

Cf. the Sc. form lonc/t (r4-i6th c.) under Loch^; also the 
pi. /c7w/y(i6ihc.): see Low si » 

1785 Burks Address Leil vii, Wi’ you, mysel, I gat a 
fright Ayont the lough [rimes with scugh]. 1786 — Tam 
Samson's Elegy iv, When to the loughs the Curlers flock. 

2. atfrib.*. lougb-diver, -plover, names forthefe- 
malesmew; loug!i-le6cli=s/of/i-/ec^4(seeLocHi3). 

1678 Ray IVilhtghhy's Ornit/u 338 The Female is described 
by Gesner under the title oi Mergus glaeial'Sy which Mr. 
Johnson Englisheth the ^Lottgh.diver. .1829 Col. Hawker 
Diary 11 A lough diver, or female smew. 1562 

Turner lierhal n. Horsleches or ^lougheleches. 1578 
Lyte Dodaens u. cciL 305 I^ughleaches. 

XiOUgli ^ AnglehJrish. Forms : 4 lowe, 
6 logh, 6- lough. [The written fona belongs to 
Lough 1, from which this need not have been' sepa- 
rated but for the fact that, while the spelling lough 
survived in Ireland, the spoken word which it re- 
presented became obsolete, being superseded by the 
native Irish loch (Vx) '* see Loch 1.] A lake or arm 
of the sea ; equivalent to the Scottish Loch l. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 349 He wolde sende hir 
hym to b® Lowe Lacheryn. 1512 Galway Arch, in soi/t 
ReJ>. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. v. 395 The fishers of the lo^h 
hringe to the market ihredafsin the wicke. 1^6710 E. P. Shir- 
ley IJist. MonagJinn ZZjtoiey That fortification, .is in *sartin 
ffreshwater loghes’ in his countrj'. 1600 Fairfax Tasso i. 
xliv. 10 Whom Ireland sent from loughes and forrests hore. 
1690 Lend. Gaz. No. 2540/2 Several Ships arrived that daj’ 
in the Lough of Carrickfergus. 1708 Brit.A/>ollo No. 73. 
2/ r TTiere is a Lough in the North of Ireland, call’d Neugh. 
1882 .Mrs. Riddell Pr, of Wales's GardemPariy 230 On 
the other side of the lough., lay the green hills. X900 
Blacbxv. Mag. OcL 580/r Lown in Maj*o I bad ridden out 
.. to fish for white trout m a little lough that lies at the 
foot of Nephin. 

.tliOUgh.^. Ohs. =sLoch 2. Also attrzb. in 
lougb-water (see quot.). 

1672 Flamsteed in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 153 
Ixjugh-waier. . . 'Tis found in the midst of a firm stone in the 
lead mine. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. E iij, With ibis. . 
we Chissel the Ore out of Loughs in Pipe Works. 

flVougll, v. Obs. [?repr. OE. logzan to place 
in order, f. Idk place.] irasis. To stack (turf). 

' C1630 Risdon Suru. Devon (1810) ix Then drying and 
loughing those turfs into burrow’s, and so burning them. 
.liOUgh, obs. pa. t. of Laugh ; obs. var. Loon. 
Lough, I0U3, obs. forms of Low a. 
liougheen (iFXfn). Anglo-hyh. [f. Lough 2 
+ dim. suffix ~een (aslrish -in as in Colleen) ; cf. 
Gieleen.] a little lough. 

x88z Cornh. Mag. Mar. 323 The countless multitude of 
loughs and lougheens. 

Iiought, obs. variant of Loath a. 

16.. T. Heywood & KowLY-y Port, by Land Sea z. u 
1*655) 3 Nor is he such a darling in mine eye, that I am 
lought to have him from my sight. 

Louh, Iiouin, obs. forms of Low, Lown. 

II lionis (h/f)- d/isi. PI. louis. Also 7-8 in 
English form lewis, fl. lewis(’s. [F. louiSy ap- 
pellative use of the Christian name borne by many 
French kings.] s=Louisd*ob. A\so’\‘SilverZe7tns: 
the French icu of the 17-iSth c. 

1689 Lend. Gaz. No. 249S/4 They took away .. a quantity 


of Broad Pieces, Guinea's, Lewis’s, Medals, &c. 1704 

Royal Proclain. iS June ibid. No. Ecu’s of France, 

or Silver Lewis, Seventeen Peny-weight Twelve Grains, 
Four Shillings and Six Pence. 1794 Mrs. Raocliffe Myst. 
Udalpho V, He threw down all the money he had, except 
a very few louis. 18x8 Byron yuan 1, eviti, A good deal 
may 1 ^ bought for fifty Louis. 1900 Ld. Rosederv Nafo. 
Icon iii. 54 He sends with the challenge a gun and six louis 
which he had borrowed of his enemy, 

Louis, variant of Lewis. 

11 Louis d'or (hrt’d^ r). Hist. Also in English 
or semi-English lorm 7 luidore, 8 lewi(s)dor0, 
loui(s)dor0. [F. louts d'or^ lit. * gold louis ’ ; see 
prec.] A gold coin issued in the reign of Louis 
XIII and subsequently till the time of Louis XVL 
When first coined in 1640 its weight was io3'273 grains. 
In 1717 its legal value in England was fixed at vjs. In the 
Bourbon reigns following the Restoration the name was 
transferred to the 20 franc piece or Napoleon. 

1689 Land. Gaz, No. 2495/4 Lost.. a Silk Purse,, .therein 
two 5/. pieces of Gold, 13 or 14 Guinea's, and 3 Luidores. 
1691 Ibid. No. 26^3/4 The Ring is of Gold, . of the value 
of about 50 Lewis d’Or’s. 1702 Farquhar Inconstant i. i. 
Wks. 1892 I, 335 He has ordered me to bespeak a dinner 
for us at Rousseau’s at a louis-d*or a head. 1756 Nugent 
Gr. Tour III. 43 Spanish pistoles and French lewidores are 
current in this journey. 1832 Motley Com (1889) 1 . Ii. 14 
My room fur the rest of this Semester . . costs me three 
louis d’or and a half. 1883 Stevenson Treas. Isl. i. iv, Ihe 
coins were of all countries and sizes — doubloons, and louis- 
d’ors, and guineas. 

Louisilie ( Iz/tzPn). [f. Louis or Louise a proper 
name + -ine 4 .] (See quot, 1SS2.) 

1882 Caulfeild & Savvard Did. Needltzvorh. LouisinCy 
a \’ery thin plain silk material, suitable for children’s wear, 
and (or slight summer costumes, xtjot Hystnu Gaz. 7 Mar. 
3/2 Louisine, that new and fascinating silk, a sort of shim- 
mering, larger-grained lean de soie. 

(I Lotlis Qxiatorze (IwfkatpTz). Louis XIV, 
King of Franco, 1643-1715. Used adjectively to 
designate the styles in architecture, furniture, de- 
corative art, etc., characteristic of his reign. So 
Iiouis Qtiinze (-kShz), Louis XV, 1715-7.^. 
Iiouis Seize (-sfz), Louis XVI, 1774-93. Iiotiis 
Treize (-Irfz), Louis XIII, 1610-43. Hence rarely 
Zionis as adj. to designate what was prevalent in 
two or more of the above-mentioned reigns. 

1835 Ogilvie Suppk, Louis.Quatorze Ornament .. Louis 
Quinze Ornament. 1876 Pollen Anc. 4 Mod. Fumtiurex. 
703 I'he broken shell-shaped woodwork, popularly knoivn 
as Louis quinze work, began to be adopted for the frames 
of large ghts^es. 1878 Eastlake Househ. Taste il. (ed. i^) 
55 Their notions of the beautiful are . . derived from tradi* 
lions of the Louis Quatorze period. ^ 1882 Caulfeild & 
Sawaro Diet. Needlnvk. 320 Louis Quinze Lace is formed of 
a braid known as Louis Treize. stoz Litchfield Hist. 
Furniture 6t During the ‘Louis Treize’ period chaire 
became more comfortable. Ibid. 162 The familiar ' Louis 
Seize ' riband surmounting the two oval Sevres china 
plaques, xpox Ccntemp. Rev. Sept. 381 Useful arts . . are 
reduced to copies of the Louis styles. 

, t LohIe, Ohs. [f. L0UKV.3 ssLockcbestee. 

<r 1400 Payne MS. (Dr.Frarer’s), Contra pannum & maculam 
(oculorumj vermis claudeiis se cum tangitur .L louk. 

fLoui, 2^.^ Obs. Forms: Inf. i lucan, 2-4 
luke(n, 3 Or/?/, lukenn, 4 luk, louke(n,lowke,6 
lowk, 7 louk. Pa. i. 1 16 ac,//. lucon, 3 leec, lec, 
loc,//. loke(n,lukeii, 4leke. Weakfortns'. 3-4 
louked, luked, 4loukid(e, 6 Sc. lowkyt. Pa. 
fple. ilocen, 2-5(i-,y-) i-Ioke(n, 3 Ortn. lokenn, 
3-4 luken, -in, 4-5 lokin, -on, -yn, (5 lukkin), 
Weak forms'. 4 loukid, 5 lowked, Sc. lowkyt. 
[A Com. Tent, str, vb, : OE. h'tcan = OFris. lllkn^ 
08 . {ant-y bii)liikan (MDu. lliken, Du. litikenAy 
OHG, (G/tf-, ar-y pi-)lttc/tan (MHG. Idchen'), ON. 
liikay Goth. *lilkan (in galdkan to close, uslftkan 
to open) ; f. 'I'eut. root *lezzk- : Jauk- : ITtk'j whence 
Lockj/^S Outside Teut.no certain cognates have 
been found. 

The str. pa. pple, survived the other parts of the vb., being 
regarded as belonging to Lock v. 'J 
1 . irons. To close, shut, fasten ; esp. to fasten (a 
door or chamber) with lock and key, to lock ; also, 
to close (the jaws, the eyes). Also fig. 

a 1000 Andreas 1259 (Gr.) Hrim & forst .. h®Ie 5 a e 3 el 
lucon. CXX75 Lamb. Horn, 141 pe ^^ten weren ilokene. 

£• 1205 Lay. 153x1 He mrde to Glochzestre & J>® Isc 
(£71275 loc] ful feste. cxzzo Bestiary 513 Dis cete Sanne 
hise chaueles luke^. <7x250 Gen. 4 * E-x. 3779 Dis eroe is to- 
gtdere luken, Als it ue were neuere or to-broken. CX275 
Luiie Ron 147 in O. E. Misc. 97 He hauej> bi-tauht be o 
tre>ur And bit luk bme bur. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
10189 pe doren after horn wepinde (huj lokc vaste. <2x300 
Sartnun xxxvi. in E. E. P. (1862) 5 Vn-do J>i" ts 

iloke wih couetise and pryd'e. a 1300 Cursor M. 5224 loseph 
J7I sun sal luke [hn ci. 13. . Seuj-n Sag, (W.) 929 He lek his 
eghen & gan to slape, C1330 Owayn Afi/es {18^7) zo With 
locke and keye the gate to louken. a 2340 Hampole Psalter 
cxlvii. 2 pe jates of beuen eftire J?® day of dome sail be 
loukid til. ?£T xAoo Morte Arth. 3954 qiie gud kynge Lokes 
one his eye-Iiddi^, \rat lowkfcide ware faire. a 1400 Pol. ReL 
ti- L. Poems (E. E. T. S.) 257 pc Bates of Parais porulh eue 
weren iloken. e 1422 Hoccleve yeres/ates’s Wi/e 334 Left 
was the Erics Chambre dorc vnstoken ; To which he com 
and found it n*a« nat Idken. 2467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 379 
The same quaver to be put in a boxc called a Casket, loken. 
iS *3 DoucLAs’y£«rir ix. viiL 68 Nor thy modcr, laid not 
thy corps on be>T, Norwyth myhandis lowkyt thyne eyn 
so deyr, a 1600 jfoNTCOstERrE M/se. Poems xv. 8 The 
dum solsequium ..looks his Icaris throu langour of the 


nicht. 1631 A; Craice/'/^. SThen who shall 

bee scene, To louk thy dead Eine? 

2 . zuir. for. rfi. To close up, form one mass. 
Also with together. Of a lace: To have a fasten- 
ing. 

£xxooo Pheenix 225 (Gr.) Sihkan J^a ^-slan eft onginnaS 
mfter hspraace lucan togzedre. c 2250 Gen. Ex. .3276 God 
him had helden up his bond to-ward Sis water, in a morgen 
quite Se se luked. 13.. E. E. Allit: P. B. 441 penne lavned 
he loB lowkaude togeder.- 13.. Caw. 4 Gr.Knt. 217 A lace 
lapped aboute, J^at louked at hehede. 

3 . trails. To lock or shut up (const, in, withiii) ; 
to enclose, surround ; also, to lock or shut out. lit. 
vaAfig. To louk in clay or lead=Xo bur}\ 

^ c 1200 Ormin 7091 He wass himm sellf .. lokenn f»serwihh* 
innenn. rxzo5 Lay. 32202 His ban bee's iloken faste i gul- 
dene cheste. c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 362 Dhu salt ben ut in soiqe 
luken. <1x300 Cursor AT. 6338 Sum-kin takenvng suld bar 
be Loken in jjir wandes thre. Ibid. 9891 pis castel es ..wit 
walles loken four a sian. Ibid. 17411 loseph .. Yee luked 
under Jok and sele. c 1330 R, Brunne Chtoru Ware (Rolls) 
3258 For loue in armes ilk Ofjer |>ey loken. r 2330 Amis 
Amil. 499. Hir pines were so harde and strong, Sche wald 
be loken in clay. 1377 Lakci- P. PI. B. .xvm. 243 Lo ! how 
the sonne gan louke Her li3te in herself, c 1380 "iVYCHF Sel. 
Wks. III. 42 [GodJ loukide hem in pe myBt of her enemyes. 
c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 55 TreweJy she hath the herte 
in hoold Of Chauntecleer loken in eveiy Hth. <7x400 Rom. 
Rose 3839 Thou shall be bounde, And faste loken in a 
tour. <21400-50 Alexander 5005 pat opir loken ouire with 
leues as it ware Ii3t silulr. 1414 Brampton Penit. Ps. 18 
Late noBt myn enemyes makyn here game Of me, whan 
1 am lokyn in leed, x\p8 Buke Alex. Great 108 That hed 
him lukkin in luffis lace. 

Hence f Xiouked (/wcak)ppl. a. See also Loken, 
Lucken. 


15x3 Douglas ./Eneisxu. Prol. loi The lowkyt bottonis on 
the gemmyt treis Ourspredand leyvis of natuns tapestreis. 

Il out, 2^.2 Obs. tyic. dial. Forms: 1 liican (/rrr. 
ind. 3 sing. l^cS),3 luken, 5 lowke, 7-9 lowk, 
9 Icok, luke, louk. Pa. i, 1 16 ac, 3 leec, leac, pi. i 
lucon, 3 luken. Pa. pple. 1 locen, 4 lok>n. [A 
Com. Tent, str, vb. : OE. Itkan = OFris. liikay 
MDu. Mken. OHG. {er-y Iizl)Huhhan (MHG. 
lltchmy liechen, mod.G. dial, lieclien to pull), Goth. 
(tis-ydkan to draw (a sword). . Some regard the 
root (pre-TeiU. ^leug-) as identical with that of 
Lith. ItUziiy Idulyii to break, Skr. ruj to shatter.] 
1 . trails. To pull up or out. Now only dicil.^ to 
pull up (weeds) ; to weed (com). 

<z xeoo Boeth. Alefr. xh. 28 (Sedgefield) Swa .swa londes 
ceorl Of his arcere lycS yfel weed monis. cizos Lay, 29072 
Seiles heo up drojen,. .luken rapes longe. /^7V2966i Up he 
Itec pene slaf, Pai water per after leop. a 1225 Le^, Kath. 
sis8, Jehvlh leoien lukeTi & teon pe tiites awei of pine 
bare breo«ten. ^1275 AT/ Pains Hell 136 in O, B. ATisc, 
151 Snakes heore eycn lukep. a 1400 Ociavian 1274 Whan 
))js sw)Tde was y-brokyn, A Saiasyns legge hath he lok^, 
Theruyth he can hym were, 1483 Cain. Angl. 221/2 To 
Lowke (or weyde), rvneare, sarculare. 1674 Ray N, C. 
Words 3X To Lowk', i.e. to weed Com, to look out weeds. 
2825 Brockett N. C. Words, Look, louk, to weed, clear. 

1 2 , inti\ To burst out. Obs. 

€ 1205 Lav. 30274 pa isah he of Brien his teres ut lu'ken. 
Hence sb,y weeding. Also Ijou’ker, 

one who weeds. 

14.. Novi, in Wr.-Wulcker 697/25 Hie mneafory lowker. 
2491-2 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 159 Pro le lukkyng j"* 
Spring apud Thonnokmyre. z6^ Best Farm. Bks. (Sur- 
tees) 156 July 2a Reckoned with Leonard Goodale, pd 
him for his mowing, and his wife lowkingeand haymakinge. 
I2x. 1641 Ibid. 142 Lookers have,.3<^ a day. 
t SaOTlke. Obs. App. a boon companion, 
f 2386 Chaucer Cook's T. 51 Ther is no iheef with-oute 
a lowke, That helpeth hym to wasten and to sowke Of that 
he brj'be can or bonve may. [x88o C. H. Poole Gloss. 
Stafford 15 Lowk, a sharp fellow.] 

lioxilar, -ard, louUer : seeLoLiAED,LoLLint^. 
XiOiin, obs. pa. pple. of Lie V .2 ; var. of Lown Sc. 
founder (hrndsi), Sc, [? Onomatopoeic.] 
A heaYy, swingeing blow. 

xyzj Ramsay Monk <5- Miller's Wife 263 Wha lent him on 
the neck a lounder That gart him o’er the threshold founder. 
x8i6 Scott Antic, xxi, I wad likeii weel just to hae . . gien 
him a lounder wi’ my pike-staff, 1862 w. Hunter Biggar 
6* //<7. <»/‘/Vif;«i«^xix. 231 [The] unwary cur. .received such 
a lounder as sent him bowling to his den. 

. JjOUuder (Izl’ndaj), V. Sc. [f. Lodndee sh.'] 
trails. To beat, cudgel, thrash. Also, to hurl with 
violence on (something), in quot.y^’. 

‘ 1806 in Whilelaw Bk. Sc. Ballads (1875) 284/1 His ba^ 
they loundcrt, mell for melk 1816 Scott Old Mori, iv. If 
they come to loundtr ilk ither, as they did last tim^ sulona 
I on you. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 330 tVny is sn 
this shame loundered on my head? ^ . 

Hence Lou'iidering vbl. sb. Lou'ndering// . 


a., (of a blow) swingeing, severe. ... -r „ 
17.5 Ramsay CentU ShtfhTi. H. T? ''."i°" 3 ?JKhtcr 
laundering lick. rSl 8 ScoTT//*'/.yi(trff.xnn, a 

hnd r.vef seen Jock Porteous . . smee he tad gi^ a 

loundering wi' his cone. 184? C. Sh.ric} «i. < 37 . 

I should rather relish a louncering wnacK. 

+ Eou'naerer. Obs. f tTJikS 

Kilian lunderer), f. Imideren niycht ..Ttat 

cri42S.Ws-NTOUN "p [jve it fas-nliy, And b-s-e 

lordschipe sfyn in in Foie 

fully made and named Heremites. 
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' t Loune, 2^. Obs, [Echoic; cf. looning b. v. 
Loon -.1 intr. To utter the cry of the crane. 

c 1325 Gloss, ly. de Bibhyszv. in Wright Voc. 152/3 Le 
bouf mugist (lowes), la grwe (crane) growle (lounet). 

Lounge U‘ Lounge v.] 

' 1 , An act, spell, or course of lounging ; a leisurely 
walk, a saunter, stroll; also, a lounging gait or 
manner of reclining. 

x8o6 SuRR Winter in Land. 11. 177 The gentlemen h.-id 
arranged a morning lounge at Tattersall’s. 1824 T. Hook 
Say» d- Doings 1. 18 The disembarrassed lounge on her own 
( ottoman. 1833 Scott Tom Cringle xvi. 11859) 435. 1 am off 
to have a lounge with him. 1837 Lytton Maitrnvers ii. i. I. 
166 What else have we to do with our mornings, we women 1 
.. .Our life is a lounge from the cradle to the grave. *860 
'fHACKERAY Rowidabt. P. vjii, Wks. 1869 XX.^ 85 
Prince’s lounge ' was a peculiar manner of walking which 
the young bucks imitated. 1872 Blacic Adv. Phaeton xxx. 
405 When we went out for a lounge after luncheon. 1889 
D. C. Murray Danger. Cais-^aw 18 Esden had slackened 
his pace to a mere lounge. 

D. A pastime. Also slang (Eton and Cam- 
bridge), ‘ a treat, a chief meal ' (Earmer). 

X788 TriyierUo. 21. 276 If. .you have invented a new 
lounge, communicate it in your next. 1844 Disraeli 
Coningsby i. vi. I. 69, I don’t care for dinner. Breakfast ts 
my lounge. 

2 . A place for lounging; a gathering of loungers. 
X77S Sheridan Rivals i. i, But pray, Mr. Fag, what kind 
of a place is this Rath .. ’tis a good lounge. 1798 

Jane Austen Northang. Abb. (1833) I. v. 20 Every search 
for him was unsuccessful, in morning lounges, or evening 
assemblies. 1798 Monthly Mag. VI. 171 If a man were 
asked to take a walk into the Higli-street in a morning— 

• He voted it a bad lounge'. 1800 Mrs, Hervey Mourtrny 
Fam. IV. 135 Her house., was voted to be the most delight- 
ful lounge in London, ^1865 Greville Mem. ii. (1885} II. 
170 This is a great lounge, attended by all the people of 
the town. i88x J. T. Slucc Remin. Maneh. xxvi. 306 The 
lounge or drawing-room, .was extremely elegant. 

• 3 . A kind of sofa or easy chair on which one can 
lie at full length. 

1852 Mrs Stowe Uncle Tonis C. xxvi. 240 The graceful 
bamboo lounges were amply supplied with cushions. 1895 
Mrs. B. M. Crokf.r Village Tales (1896) 46 The patient was 
promoted into a cane lounge in the sitting-room. 

4 . attrib. (^suitable for lounging*), as 
-chair, -coat^ -hour, -suit ; cf. Lounging vbU sb. b. 

x8oo Coleridge in Sir H. Davy's Rem. (1858) 82, I am 
compelled . . to give a volume of letters from Germany, which 
will be a decent *lounge book, and not an atom more. 1902 
Westm, Cm. 25 Jan. 2/1 A sort of shudder sweeps over the 
limp forms in the *lounge-chairs. 1898 fbid. 22 Sept. 8/2 
Frock coats, and tail coats, and *lounge coats, and top 
coals. x8to porting Mag. XXXV. 311 A Boxing Match 
took place in Conduit-Street during the ^lounge hours, x^ox 
Westm. Grtz. 25 Nov. 5/2 A navy blue serge ’lounge suit. 

Xiounge (laundg), v. Also 7 loundge, 8 Sc, 
lunge; and in derivatives 7 lundge, 8 lownge, 
[Of obscure origin ; perh. suggested by Lungis.] 

1 . intr. To move indolently, resting between- 
Whiles, or leaning on something for support. Also 
with about, away, in, out, up. (In the early instances 
perh. rather ; To skulk, to slouch.) 

1508 Dunbar Kennedie 174 Ay loungand, lyk 
ane loikman on ane ledder. 1639 J. Clarke Parcemiologia 
259 He loundge's as a dog that had lost his tayle. 1755 
Ramsay To Jas. Clerk 3 Works 1877 II, 307 Whase owsen 
lunges o'er a plain Of wide extent. 1757 Smollctt Reprisal 
1. i, While I go down to the cabin, .you may lounge about 
and endeavour to over-hear their conversation. 1838 Lvtton 
Alice 131 Vargrave lounged into the billiard-room. x852 
Mrs. H. Wood Channiugs xvii, Roland lounged in, not 
more presentable than the rest. 1863 Fr. A. Kemble Resid, 
in Georgia 26 Filthy negroes, who lounge in and out. 1874 
Deutsch Rem. 176 Egyptian officials, lounging about armed 
with weighty sticks. 1900 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 260/2 He 
would lounge up and say—* Now come really 

2. To recline lazily, to loll. 

^ ■s.'jafi Exmoor Scolding (E. D. S.) 42 Eart lunging, eart 
squatting upon thy tether Eend. 1778 Ibid.^ Gloss., Loung- 
ing w Lundging, leaning on any Thing, such as a Gale or 
a Stile, like a lazy Creature that hath nothing else to do. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med, III. 246 The complaint 

..shows itself by. .an unwonted desire to lounge and loll 
^^bout, 1827 Lytton Pelham L xii. 39 You must not 
lounge on your chair. 1840 Dickens C. ii, The 
other stood lounging with his foot upon a chair. 1850 
iSlAURiCE Mor, d" Met, Philos, (ed. 2) 162 Lounging upon 
their couches. 1859 C. C. Barker Associat, Princ. iii. 63 
'Squires. .lounging on the rushes before the great hall fire. 

3 . To pass time indolently or without definite 
occupation ; to idle. 

1671 Skinner Etymol. Ling. Angl., Lounge, cunctari, 
Tnovari, cessare, vide Lungis. 1755 Johnson, Lounge. 10 
idle ; to live lazily. 1784 J. Barry in Led. Paint, v. (Bohn 
1B48) 107 It would be at least some amusement ,, to lounge 
over what the other artists had done. 1856 Ld. Cockburn 
Mem. (1874) vii. 393 Scott .. breakfasted and lounged from 
nine to eleven. 

4. trans. To pass (time, etc.) away (rarely ouC) 
with lounging ; also, f to lounge in (a place) \obs.'). 

1776 Dk. Richmond in Burke's Corr. (1844) II. 1x3, 
1 suppose you lounge away whole months whistling for 
want of thought. x8io Splendid FolliesX. 129, 1 never go to 
the play for any entertainment, except kicking up a row and 
lounging the lobbies. 18x4 Jane Austen Mans/. Park{,dbi\) 
67 They all returned to the house together, there to lounge 
away the time as they could with chit-chat. 1871 Burr 
Ad Fidem 2)111.-39 The able-bodied and able-minded 
person who .. lounges out his j’oulh and lounges out his 
manhood. 1879 Fkoude Cxsar \o^ He then returned to 
Rome to lounge away the remainder of his days in volup- 
tuous magnificence. 


Lounge, variant of Lunge; obs. form of Lung. 
Lounger tlau’nd53j). [f. Lounge v, -f-ERi.] 
One who lounges, an idler, a do-nothing. 

1508 Dunbar Flyting^ w. Kennedie 121 Lene larbar, 
loungeour, baiih lowsy in lisk and ion^e. xgx? Douglas 
AEneis VIII. Prok 122 Quliat bern be thou in bed. .Lurk- 
and like a lon^eour? X711 .Steele Sped, No. 54/6, 
I shall enquire into such about this Town as have arrived 
at the Dignity of being Lowngers by the Force of natural 
Parts. 1750 Student 1. Idle people called Lowngers, 
whose whole business it is to fly from the painful ta^ of 
thinking. 1803 Mar. Edgeworth Manu/acturers ii. (1832) 
106 Our hero was ridiculed most unmercifully by all the 
Bond-street loungers. 1862 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) 
Vi. xlviii. 66 'The loungers of the baths and porticoes sallied 
forth from their cool retreats. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVL 
7 He went to Europe as a student, not as a lounger. 

Lounging' (laumd^ig), vbl. sb. [f. Lounge v. 
+ -iNG i.j The action of Lounge v. 

1793 Ld. N. Sbencer in Ld. Auckland's Corr.^yZSi) III. 
X2i Two or three hours lounging in a place called a club. 
2823 Byron yunnw. Ixvi, His afternoons he pass'd in visits, 
luncheons, Lounging, and boxing. 1901 Ediu. Rev. Apr, 
439 Seldom or never is the pulpit used . . to denounce idle- 
ness, lounging or laziness. 

b. attrib., as lottnging^mk, -chair, -hall, -jacket, 
-place. 

1790 H. Walfole in WalpoUana clxxiv. 79 A cata- 
logue raisonnle of such [novels] might be itself a good 
^lounging book. 1825 Gentt. Atag. XCV. 1. 159 We 
assure our readers that the compilation is. .an excellent 
lounging-book. 1841 R. P. Ward De Cli/ford 111. yiii. 
123 See these superb sofas, carpets, tables, and ’lounging. 
chairs. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset \. xxv. 217 [He] 
was sitting in a lounglng.chair and smoking a cigar. X785 
Lounger No. 8^2 If you will make Dun's rooms a ’Loung- 
ing Hall instead of a Chapel. x86i Hughes Tom Brown 
at O.ef. xxxiii. (1889) 319 The owner of the mansion was 
seated at table in a *loun^g jacket. 1837 Hawthorne 
Twice Told T. (1851) 11. xii. 183 Peter had long absented 
himself from his former ’lounglng.places. 

Lounging (laumd^ig), ppl. a. [f. Lounge v. 
-ING a. That lounges, b. Characterized 
by, occupied in, or adapted for lounging. 

1674 N, Fairfax Bulk SfSelv. 35 The foul stalking lundg- 
ing body of that Og of Bashan. 17B9 Charlotte Smith 
Ethetinde 1. 108 There is not any of his.. lounging, tonish 
friends of his half so well looking. 1807 Knox & Jedb Corr. 

I. 326 There Is.. much of what is ‘flat, stale, and unprofit- 

able' in a lounging life. 1825 J, Neal Bro. yonathan I. 
16 He. .walked with a sort of lounging stoop. xBsx Mayne 
Reid Scalp Hunt, xxxviii. 289 The horses stand in lounging 
altitudes, asleep. 1857 Hauthorne £V;^. (1879) 

II. 210 The library is. .lounging and luxurious. 

Iioungingly (lairndaigli), adv. [f. Lounging 
ppl. a. * -LY Id a lounging attitude or manner. 

*799 spirit Pub. yptls. (1805) 111. 526 T'hrow yourself 
loungingly into a chair at Owen's, cut up a pine [etc.]. 1855 
Chantb. yrnl. III. 49 He comes straight on, rather loung. 
ingly.^ 1882 Macm. Mag. XLVI. 326/2 Romeo can half sit 
loungingly aga’nst the fountain. 

Loungoute, van Luncoute Sc. Obs., locust. 
Lounie : see Lunyie. 

Loup (laup), Sc, [n.O'i^.hifup = LE\FsbA] 
= Leap sb.^ Lovers hup : cf. LoverI 4. 

1375 Barbour Bruce vi. 638 Till thame that fauebt vith 
his man A lowp richt lychtly maid he than. 1725 Ramsay. 
Gentle Sheph. i. i, Yonder’s a craig, since ye have tint all 
hope, Gae till 't your ways, and take the lover’s lowp. x8zi 
Galt Ann. Parish viii. 85 The horses gave a sudden loup, 
and couped the coach. 1900 Speaker 19 May 190/1 Two 
sheep dogs raced forward with long loups. 
t Loup, sh't- Sc. Obs. [a. ON, l^up-r == Leap 
A weel or fishing basket ; = Leap sIk- 2. 
X581 .5*^. Acts yas. VI (18x4) III. 2x8/2 Holding of cruuis, 
lynis or loupis w‘xn fresche watteris. 

II Loup ( 1 ^), sb.^ [a. F. hup. lit. ‘wolf*:— L. 
lup-um. Cf. Loo sb.-l A light mask or half- 
mask of silk or velvet worn by females. 

1834 James y. Marston //rt//xxii. The black velvet mask, 
called a loup. which was then very generally used by women 
in the higher classes, under the pretext of defending their 
complexions. 1876 Ouida Winter City x, 327 Their white 
teeth shone under the lace of their loups. 

l^onp (laup), V. Sc. Also 4-9 lowp(e, 6 loupe, 
(8 loop). [.1. ON. hlgiipa : see Le.ip zj.] intr. and 
trans. = Leap v. in various senses. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xiii. 652 And it [wheel of fortune], 
that wondir lawch wer ere, Mon lowp on loft in the contrere. 
C 137s Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. {yohu Baptist) 506 be wikit 
wifc cert hir dochtir ga..& spring & loupe befor palm al. 
*535 Stewart Crotu Scot. (1858)111.4x3 Sum he gart loupe 
and droun into the deip. 1567 Gude^ Godlie Balt. (S.T.S.) 
222 Quhen that 1 heir hir name exprest, Aly hart for loy 
dois loup^ thairfor. ei 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chi'on. 
Scot. (S. T. S.) 1. 197 The bischope quha was than loupand 
on hors, a 1584 Montgomerie Cherrie 4- Slae 463 Luik 
quhair to licht before thou loup. 1693 Rcot. Presbyt. Eloq. 
(1738) 138 That like new-spean’d Fillies they m.ay loop over 
the Fold-dikes of Grace. 1^88 Burns Ep. to H. Parker ya 
O, had I power like inclination, I’d ,, loup the ecliptic like 
a bar, 1826 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 175 The 
trouts are loupin in the water. X87Z C. Gibbon Lack 0/ 
Gold vii. With.. your pur.se full you’ll get dozens of them 
ready to loup at you. 1804 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 46 
Gin I haena the strength o’^airm to gar ye lowp mysel’, 
b. Comb.: loup- the-dike <z., giddy, flighty. 

1823 Galt Entail II. 276 She jeaiouses that your affec- 
tions are set on a loup-tne-dyke Jenny Cameron like Nell 
Frizel. 1824 Scott Rcdgauntlet ch. xxui, I have my finger 
and my thumb on this loup-the-dyke loon. 

Loup, obs. form of Loop. 

!1 Eonp cervier (!« Sfrvj'^r). [F. lanp cervier, 


ad. L. lupus cervarius (Pliny) tjie lynx (/»/,„ 
wolf, cervarius that hunts stags, f. covus start 1 
The Canada lynx {Lynx Canadensis), a specis 
of wild cat with a short tail. 

1725 Coats Diet. Heraldry, Lmp-cervler is a very 
Sort of Wolf. J744 A. Dobbs Hudson's Bay is The l 
Cervier, or Lynx, is of the Cat Kind. ? 

Loupe, Louped : obs. forms of Loop, Looped 
t Lonpegarth. Ois. [Cf. MSw. lope gatuu] 
(.Soderwall) to run the gantlope.] = Gantlope.^ 
1637 R. Monro Exfed. 1. 45 Other slight punishments 
as the Loupegarthe, when a Souldier is stripped natti 
above the waste, and is made to runne a furlong hetwirt 
two hundred Souldiers,.. where his Camerades whip him 
svith Mnall rods. 

t LoU'per. Obs. Some kind of .artificial fly, 

1495 Fysshyuge w. Angle (18S3) 34 The hlache louper.lhs 
body of blacke wull & lappyd abowte wyth the herle of te 
pecok tayle. 

II Loup-garou (Iwgarzr). Also y lou-garou. 
[F. loup-garou, f. loup wolf y.garou, OF. gantil, 

а. OHG. *i(/«;-azaa^WERtvoLF.] = Werwolf. 

1579-80 North Plutarch. Alcib. (1595) 218 Timon suf- 
named Misanthropus (as who would say Loup-garou [so Fr. 
in Amyot (1565) 1. 136] or the manhater;. 1648 C. Walkex 
Hist, ludepend. r. 130 Dead mens Graves are not secure 
from these Lycanihropi, these Lou-garous. 1847 Loncf. Ev. 
I. iii. 13 He told them t.ales of the Loup-garou in the forest. 
Louping (lou'piq), vbl. sb. [f. Loup v. + -ino'.] 
The action of Loup v. 

ei44Q Pronip. Parv. Lowpynge or skyppynge, 

saltus. a 1584 Montgomerie Cherrie tj- Sloe 279 Ay hoop- 
ing, throu louping, To win to liberty. 1824 Scott Rtd- 
gauntlet let. ix, Louping and laughing .. would soon malce 
the powder flee out of his wig, 

b. Comb.i louping ague, ‘a disease resembling 
St. Vitus's dance * (Jam.) ; louping ill, ‘ a disease 
of sheep, which causes them to spring up and down 
when moving forward * (Jam.) ; louping-on stone, 
a mounting-block. 

1792 Statist. Acc. Scot..Forfarsh, II. 496 A singular kind 
of distemper, called the *louping ague, has sometimes made 
its appearance in this parish. 1816 Scott Bl. Dwarf x, 
The ’‘louping-ill’s been sairer amang his sheep than ony 
sea.son before. 1902 Dundee Advertiser 31 May, Professor 
Hamilton, .has. .discovered the bacilli of loupin’-II! in sheep. 
1728 in A. Laing Lindores Abbey (1876) xxvi. 400 A petition 
Riven in by George Grant., To ye bailHcs and Council!., 
lor ye liberty of building a '•louping on ston at the south 
.side of the house in Newburgh he possesses. X814 Scott 
Wav. xxix, He had, .by the assistance of a ‘louping-on* 
stane .elevated his person to the back of. .a broken-down 
blood-horse. xpo2 C. G. Harper Holyhead Road 1. 263 Mile- 
stones. . resembling ‘ louping on ' stones or ‘ upping blocks’. 

Lour, lower (lau^j, lairsi), sb.'^ For forms 
see the vb. [f. Lour v."] 

1 . A gloomy or sullen look ; a frouTi, scowl. 

13. . Seuyn Sag. (\V.) 1952 Whi makest thou swich scher 

and foul lour? 1530 Falscr. 241/1 Loure an yvcll loke. 
1578 T. Procter Gorg. Gallery "Lti]. What ace your, sweet 
smiles, quite turnd into lowres? 1598 Heroic. Ef, 

\yks, (1748) 83 In one smile or lowre of thy sweet eye Con- 
sists my life. X704 Lying Lover 1. 1. 2 Han’t I a 

down bookish Lour? a wise Sadness. X814 Scott Wav. 
xviii, A sudden, though transient lour of the eye, shewed a 
hasty, haughty, and vindictive temper, 

2 . Of the sky, weather, etc. : Gloominess, threat- 
ening ajmearance ; an instance of this. 

1596 _B. Griffin Fidessa (1876) 35, I am no leaning of al- 
withering age, I haue not suffred many winter lowres. 1680 
Goad Cetest. Bodies ii. iv, 2x4 [It] is apt to Heat, and some- 
times. .to Dryth ; but more frequently to Lowr, Bluster, 
Rain. xBo8 Scott Marm. v. Inlrod., For thy dark cloud, 

with umber’d lower, That hung o’er cliff, and lake, and tower. 

x8x6 J. Wilson CV^ 0/ Plague ii. ii. 209 Alike unto that 
fearless flower.. The sunlight’s smile — the tempest’s lower. 

Lour, lower (Iqubj, Iqu’sj), sb.- slang. Also 

б, 9 lowre, 9 leaver. Money, 

1567 Harman Caveat 85 Hast thou any lowre In thybonge? 
1622 Fletchf.r Beggar's Bush ri. i, Except you do provide 
me hum enough, and Lour to bouze with ! 1670 Cotton 
Scoffer Scofft (1675) 184 But e’re this life Tie longer lead 
I’le stroll for Lower, or begg my bread, 1834 W. H. Ains- 
worth Rookwood V. i. (1878) 341, I knows I owes you my 
life, and I thank you for it. Take back the lowre. J8S* 
Mayhew Loud. Labour I. 424 They don’t mind lipping the 
leaver (money). 1889 Clarkson & Richardson Police 32* 
Bad money (coin), gammy loiver. 

Lour, lower (Iquoj, lau'si), v. Forms : 3 "^ 
loure, 3-4 lure, 5-8 lowr(e, (6 loour, 7 lowere), 
6- lour, lower. [ME. lonre-n, perh. repr. an OE. 
*birian ; other Teat, langs. have forms app. corre- 
sponding, but they have not been traced to any 
early date. 

Cf. early mod. Du. loeren (Killan) to frown, knit the brows, 

to look askance; to wink; to watch stealthily, to lie in wait 

(now only, to .spy, lie in wait) ; late MHG. and MLG. Ihctf 
to lie in wait (mod.G. ianern), Sw. lura, Da. lure to he m 
wait, also to doze, nap «Sw., Da. lurCi n.np', niod.Icel. Ihra 
to doze, nap, litr a nap. 

• The spelling lower {ex. flower) renders the vvord identical 
in its written form with Lower, to bring or come dov'n, 
and the two vbs. have often been confused: when s.iid^of 
clouds, (lau 'eJ) to look threatening, h.as some affinity 
in sense with /inui*>'(l5'**ax) to descend, and it is not always 
possible to discover which vb, was in the mind of a writer.] 
1 . intr. Of persons, their eyes, countenances, etc.: 
To frown, scowl ; to look angry or sullen. fAIso, 
to be depressed or mournful. Const, at, on. upon ] 
rarely in indirect passive. 



LOUR, 
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LOUSE, 


CX290 S. Ecg". I. 594/16 He. .lourede with sorl sem- 
blaunt : and Jjeos wordes out he caste. aj^ooJC.J/orftsSS 
Heo sende hiie sonde A^elbrus to honde, he come hire 
to, And also scholde horn do al in to bure, flbr heo gan to 
lure. C13S0 IViU. Palerne 2110 pe li5tere he let per-of, ac 
lour and he seide [etc.], c 1384 Chaucer/^. Ftxtne 1. 409 For 
had he lawghed, liad he loured, He moste haue be devoured 
Yf Adrlane ne had y-be. c 14x2 Hoccleve De /?<§•• Princ» 
703 Now 1 am mys-lokyd on & loured, c 1440 Jacob's Welt^i 
j?ou,.lowr3’.«t, & cbaungyst chere, & fleest companye. 1472 
J. Pastom in P.Lett. III. 75 They that lowryd, nowe laughe 
upon me. 1568 'J’ilney Disc. Mariage Bvilj, Can there be 
any greater disorder, than for the husbande to be merle 
abrode, and lowre at home? 1580 Babincton Exf>. Lord's 
Prayer (1596) 75 Wee either loure or laugh to be tolde, we 
should come in. ^ 1642 Rogers Naaman 560 Love him .. 
lowre not upon him. 1671 Milton 1057 Nor front 

that right to part an liour, Smile she or lowre. a 1701 
ScDLEY Poems Wks. 1732 I. 16 The Man's unkind, the 
cheated Woman low’rs. 1750 Sixident I. 323 A young 
man, who lower'd very much in his countenance, and stood 
in a melancholy posture. 18x6 ‘ Quiz ’ Grand Master 1. 20 
His tone of insolence and pow'r, Made all the passengers to 
low'r. x862 J. Grant Ca/t. Guard xx. His brows knit 
and his eyes loured. 1879 Butcher & Lang Qdyss» 360 
Then Odysseus of many counsels loured on them. 2883 
A. Forbes in igtA Cent* Oct. 722 The convict faces lowering 
over the bulwark of the barracoon. 

b. <\\xa%\-trans. To express by frowning;. 

1746 WnsLEV Wks. (1872) II. 2X The other part (of the 
crowd] remained a little way off, and loured defiance. 

2 . irons/, and /g. Chiefly of the clouds, sky, a 
tempest, etc. : To look dark and threatening. 
Const. OHf ovei’f npojt. 

[/X14S0, etc.: see Lowrinc.] 1590 Marlowe EHjo. IT^ 
IV. vi. 63 O my stavres ! Why do you lowre vnkindly on 
a King? 1594 Shaks. Rich. JIf, 1. i. 3 The clouds that 
low’rd vpon our house. X614 Earl Stirling Dooms-dny 
xtr. vi. (1637) 261 No ihreat’ning cloud, all charg’d with 
hailstones lowres. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1002 Skie lowr’d 
and,.som sad drops Wept, 17x3 Addison Cato i. i, The 
dawn is over-cast, the morninglours, 2768 Beattie Minstr. 
ti xxxii, When the dark shades of melancholy lower. 1835 
1 . Taylor Epir. Despot, ii. 70 Let commercial perplexity 
lour over a people as it may. 2842 Barham Ingot. Leg., 
Ser. II. Btoudie Jacke, So sour Its Ugly grey walls seem 
to lour. 1846 Keble Lym Innoc. (1873) 74 Their day, in 
gloom or tempest born. Lowers on till noon and night. x866 
M. Arnold Thyrsis v, A shadow lour’d on the fields. 1887 
Bowen Virg. .Mneid 11. 397 Where night in her darkness 
lowers, 

+ 3 , Chiefly ,SV, To crouch, lurk, skulk. Obs. 
c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4528 Of paynyms lorells pat 
her by loures. CX470 HtNRYSON/lA^r. in Angtia 

IX. 463 And lowrand law, thow can gar hennis de. xsox 
PoucLAS Pat. Hon, j, IvJii, On kneis 1 crap, and law for feir 
did lowre. xs *3 *“ yEneisyu, vil. 5 Aiecto..prively begouth 
awach and loure About his spouse queyne Amatays boure. 
xSJi Satir. Poems Re/brm.x\ix. 22 Quhen Dauid vnder he 
sekdid loure, 1622 Malynes Ane. Lazo-A/ercts. 255 Philo- 
sophers.. haue determined that tlie sperme, or seed of all 
things, ..doth in a secret manner lowre within the two 
Elements of Water and Earth. 2647 H. Morc Song of 
Soul I. I. liii, Make their brisk sprighis to lout and lowly 
lowr? 2824 \V. Taylor in Monthly Mag. LVU. 509 The 
murderers of his nephew, whom he lour’d for, 

t lour, lowr, int. Obs, [? contraction for h 
where.^ s=Lo or look where ! or simply Lo ! 

[c 220$ Lay. 21172 Lou(cx27$1o 1 warher biforen us hexene 
hundes.) <2x225 After, R. 252 Lour hit her: read gold & 
hwit seoluer inouh. <2x225 Eeg. Kath. 2436 Lo>vr ! herich 
abide pe bite of sweordes egge. 

Lour, Sc. f. liefer, compar. of Lief a. 

+ Lonrd, a. and sh. Obs. Also 4 lourde, 5 
lowrde, lo'wryd(e, 6 lowrd, loord, lurde, 7 
lowr’d. [a. F, lourd heavy.] 

A. adj. Sluggish, dull, sottish, stupid. 

2390 Gower Conf. II. 349 To se so lu.sti on as sche Be 
coupled with so lourde a wiht. c 2425 Wvntoun Cron, vni. 

X. 1670 Made hym bot lowr>'d chere. 1564 hlARTULU 
X reat. Cross 119 b [Images) quicken the memory which in 
many is fickle, help ignoraunce, which in some is lurde. 
?i59o A. Hu.me Poems (S. T. S.) 19 The mortall, caduck, 
cariiall corps (a lowrd and brukill mas), 2594 //'/rf. 85. 2682 
CoLviL Whigs Sitpplic. (1752) 101 The lowr’d mistakingsof 
some men. 1 2700 H. Walpole Le*/. to Miss A. Berry Nov. 
(1846) VI. 381 The lourd want of grace in Guercino.) 

jB. sb. A sottish fellow, a lout, 

2579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. July 33 Syker, thous but a 
laeMe loord, And rekes much of thy swinck, 2590 — F. Q, 
Ilf. vii. 12 A laesy loord, for nothing good to donne. 

Hence f Xiourdish, ')• Lourdljr, Iiourdy ac^'s., 
in the same sense. 

1600 Hosp. Incur. Fooles Of dottuls and shallow-paled 
Fooles. .These Infortunate and Ixjurdish sort. 2674 Ray 
i*. 4- E. C. Words 71 Loiirdly, Sluggish. Suff, 2722 Bailey, 
Lattrdy, slothful, sluggish. Suss. 

]Lourd (Iwrd). Sc, [Alteration of lonr, var. of 
lever Liefer, the structure of the phrase suggesting 
a pa, pple. as appropriate.] Only in I had or wad 
lourd I had rather *. 

?27. . Child Alorice in Child Ballads 275, 1 rather 
lourd it had been my sel Than eather him or thee. 2799 
Scott Sheph. Tale, But I had lourd melle with fiends of 
hell Than with Clavers and his band, a 1802 Jamie Telfer 
xliii. in Child Ballads IV. 7 , 1 wad lourd have had a wind- 
ing-sheet And helped to put it ower his head. <i 2802 Broom 
of CozudenknovL's xviii. ibid. IV. 199 And ere he had taken 
tl^ I.imb he did I had lourd he had laen them a*. 
IjOurdaia(e, -an, -ajrne, variants of Lubdan. 
Xiourde, obs. form of Lobd. 
f Lourderie. Ohs, In 6 luerdrio. [a, F. 
hunUrie, f. lourd : see Loubd.] Stupidity. 


^ 1555 Braham To Rdr. in Lydgls Chron. Troy, The Irifel* 
inge tales and barrayneluerdries of Rob)^ Hode [etc.]. 
Lourdin, variant of Lurdak Obs. 
i* XiOnr e. Ohs. [a. F. loure, an old name for the 
musette or bagpipe, also a tune adapted to that in- 
strument.] ? An air suited to the bagpipe. 

2706 P. SiRis< 4 r'i Dancing $0 Quadruple-Time is made 
use of in slow Airs, and the Tunes called Loures. 2724 
Explic. For. Words Ahts. 42 Loure, Is the name of a 
French Dance, or the Tune thereunto Monging, alway.s in 
Triple Time, and the Movement, or Time, very Slow and 
Grave. 1811 in Busby A/>/j. 

Loure, Lourey, obs. ff. Lower v.. Lory. 
Louring, lowering (lau»Tiq, lau-ariq), vbl. 
sb. [f. Lour, Lower + -ikg L] The action of 
Lour v., frownin", scowling, snllenness. 

a X250 Oztd Night. 423 Grucchlng and luring him both 
rade. <2x450 Kni. dela 7 V»«r*(i 868 ) 35 There was neuer 
pees betwene hem, but euer glomyng, louring, and chiding, 
i^p CovERDALE, etc. Erasnt.Par. Rom. 34 Lette it be done 
witnoute sadnesandlourj'ng. 1581 J. M^LLHaddon's Anszv. 
Osor. 486 b, Neither was (^uccne Elizabeth ever . . afraj’d 
of any her subjecies lowring or browbeating. 2665 Brath- 
ytKiiComment Two 7<t/m79Therewasnoihingthere(atthe 
bridal) but Pouting, Louring, and Cloudy Weather. 1820 W, 
Irving SketekBk. 1 . 180 These louringsofgloomyreflection. 

Louring, lowering (lau-'riq.lan'orig ),///.«. 
[f. Lour, Lower v. + -ing 2 .] 

1 . Qfpersonsftoccas. of animals), theirlooks, etc.: 
FrowningjScowling; angry'-looking, gloomy, sullen. 

23 .. K. A Its. 525 Louryng semblaunt on hirehe made. 1340 
Ayenb. 256 The lourinde chlere (to-hrauhJ he wordes of the 
missiggere. 1393 Langu P.Pl. C. vr. 263 He lokekal lourjmg 
and * lordein ' hym called- 14*3 Jas. 1 Ktngis Q. clxi. And 
quhihim In htr chiere thus a lyte Louring sche was. X546 
Langley Pol. Perg. De Invent, vi. vii. 123 b, A lowring loke 
& a laughyng herte. £2550 Chekc Ataii. vi. (1643) 37 
When ye fast be not towring Ujk hypocrijts. 2607 Topsell 
Four-/. Beasts (1658) 48 They call him [a bull] . . fierce, 
valiant, and louring. X64X Milton Atthuadv. Wks. 1851 
111 . 186 To be angrj', and .. to cast a lowring smile. 2697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, ill. 87 The Mother Cow must wear a 
low’ring Look. 2712 Budcell. SPect, No. 425 fs In his 
Look a louring Roughnes.s. 1742 Betterton Eng. Stage 
V, 66 A louring and dark Visage is the Index of Misery. 
2819 L. Hunt /ndicatorlio. 4 (1822) 1 . 23 With eye-s a little 
shut and lowering. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 400 
The young candidate..was strictlyinlerrogated by a synod 
of louring Supralapsarians. 1862 J. Grant Capi. Guard 
xiv, * Foul I ' reiterated the Chancellor, with a louring brow 
and flashing eyes. i 883 F. Home Madame Midas 1. Pro!., 
The other did not take the slightest notice of his friend’s 
lowering looks, 

2, trails/. Of the clouds, sky, wenther, etc. : 
Gloomy, dark, threatening. Sometimes fg. of 
attendant circumstances. Occas. influenced by 
association with Lowering ppl. a. 

a 1450 Fysshynse w. An^te (1883) so Ye schall angle as y 
seyde be form darke lowryng wedur.^ Paisgr, 317/2 
Lowring as the wether ts, whan it is disposed to rayne, 
sombreux. <2x548 HallCA^wj. Hen, VI 268 lames Butler 
..seyng fortunes lowcryng chauncc..wUh a great numbre 
fled away. 2579 Twvne {title) Physicke against Fortune,, 
as well in tyme of the bryghl shjTiyng sunne of prospcriiie, 
as also of the foule lowr^mg stormes of aduersitie. 2593 
Shaks. Rich, II, i. ili. 187 Nor euer write, regreelc or re- 
concile This lowring tem(^.U of your home-bred hate. 26x2 
Bible Afatt. xvi. 3 The skie is red and lowring. 2659 
pEpys 2 ?/rtry I May, And mighty earnest logo, though the 
daj* was very lowering. <r 1720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) 
)Vks. (1753) IL 52 Our Climate h. .perpetually cloudy, 
low’ring, and uncertain, 2746-7 Hervey /J/rrf//. II. 36 
Virtue gains Lxiveliness from a louring Providence. 2772-84 
CooK Voy. (1790) V. 1697 A storm came on, preceeded by a 
lowering darkness. 1804 J. Grahame Sabbath 814 So light 
displays its loveliest effect In lowering skies. 1821-2 Praed 
Eve of Battle Poems (1864) II. 3 A lowering sound of 
doubt and feat Breaks sudden on the startled ear. 2873 ; 
Black Pr. Thule i. 3 The black pc.vks were holding con- 
verse with the louring clouds. 2878 Leckv Eng. in^ i8th C, 

Z. iii. 474 The calm or louringaspect of foreign affairs, 1 

fb. Of liquor; Tnrbid. Obs. , 

1703 Art^ A/yst. of Vintners 35 Sack that is lumpish or 
lowring. I 

f 3 . Lurking, skulking. Oh, 

i as^oo Alorle Arth. 1446 We lurkede undyr lee as lowr- 
ande wreches ! 2575 Gascoigne Pr. Pleas. Reniiw. (1821) 

8 , 1 ..Have led a lowVing life in restless pain. 2583 Leg. 
Bp. St. Andreis 716 Nor it had bene ane hieland quo w Lur- 
cane and lowring, I wat not bow. 

Hence ^ou’ringly, Iioweringly adv., gloomily, 
sullenly, threateningly; towering^ness. 

2530 i’ALSCR. 241/1 Lowringnesse of the wether, rnm- 
bm^sete. 2576 Gascoigne Philomene (Arb.) 106 And now 
on hir, and then on him. Full lowringly did leare. x68o 
Aubrey Lives, Sir H. Blount (289S) I. 110 I’hey .. looked 
louringly on him. 1834 M, Scott Cruise Alidge xxiii. 
(1842) 477 The day broke very loweringly. 2872 Daily Nnvs 
12 Aug., The clouds conie'loweringly down to meet the mist. 
IiOUry, lowery (lau»*ri, lau’ari), a. Also 7 
lowry. [f. Loub jA.f + -T.] Of the sky, etc. ; 
Dull, gloomy, threatening. 

2648 J. Beaumojjt P^che vii. xlx, And^ in my VTetched 
Beings lowry morn Dawn’d not eternal Night. Ibid. xvii. 
x.vxii, But strait their Sunshine turn'd to Jowy weather. 
2686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. xiiL 67, XXI i m. close, H. wd 
m. often lowry, some shedding o. 2735 Dyche & Pardon 
Did., Lozvry, hazy, dull dark Weather, when the Air looks 
thick. .and Rnln is threatened. 1864 D. G. Mitchell Sev. 
Star. 39 The divy was lowerjv x888 Barrie Auld Licht 
Idylls xt. (1902) 84/1 Loury grew the sky. 

Xiotiry, obs. fonn of I.o\vbie Sc, 

Xious, obs. or di.'il. form of Imose v. 


^OUSe (laus), sb. PI. lice (bis). Forms: i 
lus, luu 3 , 3 luse, . 4 lous, 4-5 lo'w'ce, 4-7 
Jow8(q, 6- louse. PI. i Ifs, 4-5 luys, 4-6 
^ys( 6»(4 lyes(o, -yse, 5 lies(e, lise'', 6 .Sir. lyiss, 
4-7 lyce, 6- lice. [A Com. Teut. fern. cons.-stem : 
OE. Ids = MLG., MDu. Ids (Du. luls), OHG., 
MHG. f/?r(mod.G. /ox/r),ON’. /rij(Da., Sw. //«),] 
1 . A parasitic insect of the genus PedlculttSf 
infesting the human hair and skin and causing 
great irriiaiion by its presence. Applied also to 
the numerous other kinds of insects parasitic on 
mammals, birds, and plants, and to the degraded 
crustaceans which infest fishes : often with qualifi- 
cation, as btrd‘,/sk^, plant-, sea-louse. 
i ^’ 7*5 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) P.310 Peducla, luus. riooo 
//rA-iZW. /)'<rt//xvii. (2849)24 Hine byton lys. rxooo^ELFRic 
' //<?w. II. 192 Heajylde eal heora land mid.. hundes lusum. 
<2^1300 Sarmun v. in E. E. P. (1862' 2 Ofhi schuldres and of 
H side l>ou mi3te hunt! luse and flee. 2340 Hami’ole Pr. 
Consc. 651 pou forth bringes of pi-self here Kites, Ij’se, and 
other vermyn sere. 1377 Langu P, PI. B. v. 196 A tauny 
tabarde of twelue wynter age . . ful of lys crepynge. 
2387 Trevisa Higdet\ (Rolls) VI. 387 Arnulphns.-Iwas) 
destroyed, and i-3ete wth luys ri3t to deth. 2460-70 Bk. 
Quiniessettce jg DIediej’n . . for to distrie lies 
engendrid of corrupt humourls. 1597 Beard Theatre Gods 
Jxtdgem. (1622) 389 In lime it corrupted his flesh, and turned 
into lice. 1615 Latha.m (1633) Words e.vpl.'iined. 

Lice, are a small kinde of white vermine, running amongst 
the feathers of the Hawke. 2673 Phil. Trans. VIII. 603S 
In a Lowse I obseiv'e indeed.. a short tapering nose with 
a hole in It. 2732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet i. 247 It has 
always been believed that the immoderate use of them [re. 
Figs] generates Lice. xSoz Bindley -4/:/«l^/<’^.(j8i3) III. 
34s When we examine the human Louse with the microscope, 
Its external deformity .strikes us with disgust- 2897 Mary 
KiNCSLEY/K.vl/r;V'<Z2S3 Sleep impossihle~mosquitoes! lice !! 

b. In phrases and proverbs (mostly chiefly 
as a type of something worthless or contemptible, 
as not worth a louse, not to care {three skips of) a 
louse, t prick a louse, lo be a tailor. 

1588 GreeNe Alcida (1617) I 2, Lest thy..Logike prooue 
not worth a lowse. 1598 B. Joxson £v. Alan in Hum. 

I. ill (end), Ckire 'll kill a cat, vp-tailes all, and a louse for 
the hang-man. 2633 — Tale Tub ii. i, I care not, I, Sir, 
not three skips of a Lowse for you. 2630 Articles agst. 
Cosin in C.r Corr. etc. (Surtees) 1 . 108 Many yeares 
before John Cosin could tell how to prick a lowse in his 
fathers shopp at Norwich. 2678 O-hvay Friendshipin F. 50 
The ver>' poets themselves that were wont to stand in awe 
of me, care not a louse for me now. 1699 Swift Airs. 
Harris’s Petit., ’Tis not that I value the money three skips 
of a louse. 2749 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) IL exetii. 210, I.« 
don’t care a louse If 1 never see it again. 2785 Burns 
Addr. to Deilxx, When the best wark-lume i’ the house .. Is 
instant made no worth a louse, 2836 'bXkji.totKS Atidsh. Easy 
xii, I say, Mr. Gossett, have you got the spirit of a louse? 

2 . iransf. Applied in scorn to human beings. 

2633 Costiie Whore 1. it. in Bulten O. PL IV, Come away, 

fellow louse, thou art ever eating, xwx R. KtrLiNC Rim L 
2S Why hast thou allowed this louse Lutuf to live so long? 

3 . allrib. Comb.,tislot(se-mite; louse-berry 
(tree), Puonyvms europivns; louse-burr, JCan~ 
thiumstntmariuvf, louse-disease, Phthiriasis; 
louse-land {slang), Scotland; t louse-powder, 
powder for destroying lice ; f louse-pricking, 
tailoring, also attrib.; f louse-seed, Pfleabane; 
louse-txap dial, and slang, a comb ; lousewort, 

+ (<i) Slinking Hellebore, Helleborus feetidus', 
(Ji) any plant of the genus Pedicularis, esp. P, 
palustris and P. sylva(ica\ {/) Yellow Rattle, 
Phinanlhus CristagalH ; [d) Delphinium Sta- 
pkisagj'ia (Britten & Holland). 

x866 Treas. *Louseberr>’-Tree, Euonymus eurofzns. 
2578 Lytc Dodaens i. viii. 14 Xauthium, *Louse Burre, or 
the lesser Cloie. 2879 J. R. Reynolds Syst. Aled. V. 973 
*Louse-disea5e , .may last indefinitely if unchecked, a 2700 
B. E. Did, Cant. Crrtv, *Lousedaud, Scotland. 1877 
Murray List Coll. Ecoiu Entomot, 24 Sarcoptidx {Itch 
and *lA3use Mites). 2578 Lyte Dodoens iii. xxxix. 372 
This herbe is called.. in base Almaigne Luyscruyt, and 
the seede made into powder Luyseponder, that is to say, 
•Lousepowder. xyso London's Medicinal Informer His 
Father’s ^Louse-pricking Trade, i. e. Tayloring. 2756 Tol- 
dervy Hist. 2 Orphans I. 164 It would be well for you, 
if you’d slay at home, and mind your louse-pricking, c 2*65 
Voc. Plantsixi Wr.-Wuleker 559/6 Psilliun, 'lusesed. a 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, A Scotch *Louse-trap, a Comb. 
[See Eng. Dial. Diet.] 1578 Lyte Dodoens iii. xxvt. 351 
■•Louswurt .. Fuchsius counteth for a kinde of blacks 
hellebor. 2597 Gerarde Herbal ii. ccccxxl. 913 Of red 
Rattle, or Ixiasewoort. 2756 J. Hill Brit. Herbal 1^0 
Our farmers have an opinion that sheep feeding them 
[Coxcomb>l become subject to vermin, whence the English 
name lousewort. 2902 Speaker 21 Sept. 692/2 zclJow 
louse-worts, 

IiOTlse (lanz), V. Also 5 lowsyn, 6 lowze, 

6-7 louze, lowse. [f. Louse sb.J 
1 . a. /rails. To clear of lice, remove hce from 


person, oneself, a garment). 
r44o PrsmF Par-.r. 316/2 A"*” 

sCyl. If a/hri/ys/J. (Perej- 

•y, them lowsj-nse and kemynge. * 59 ^ , . ' . j 

I'Wks. (Glob’e, 63./= 
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strapping wives to work to louse their hairy deer-skin shifts. 
zQzz E. D. Clarke Trav. Russia (1839) 52/1 [They^ were 
lousing each other ; and it surprised us that they did not 
discontinue their work . . as we entered. 1824 Edin. Rev, 
XL. 482 Prince Potemkin, .used to louse himself at dinner. 
Jiff, 1596 Nashe iioffrojt Walden 15, I haue here tooke 
the paincs to nit and Toiize ouer the Doctours booke. 

b. intr. for rcjl. 

157010 Levins Manip. 225/2 [printed Bouse"]. 1655 tr. Coui. 
Hist. Fraiicion 27 That little Beggers brat, .was taken not 
long since lowsing under a hedge. 1673 R. Head Canting 
Acad. 27 We beg’d together, lay together and louz’d 
together, 1727 Somerville Fable xiv. iii. 119 A tailor 
despicably poor, In every hole for shelter crept. On the 
same bulk,' botch’d, lous’d, and slept. 

2 . intr. To be infested with lice. Obs. rare'“^. 
1605 Shaks, Lear in. ii. 29 The Codpiece that will house, 
before the head has any; The Head, and he shall Lowse. 
Hence Iiou’sing’ vbL sb.^ also atlrib. Also 
]&ou*ser, one who lonses. 

1575 R. B. Apius <5- Virffinia B i, Yea but what am I,.. 
A Louse or a louser, a Leeke or a Larkt a 1640 Massinger 
Very Woman in. ii. (1655) Dost thou think any State Would 
. .trust thee with a secret above lou.sing ? 171^ J. SrcvEMS tr. 
Quevedo’s Com, Wks. (1709) 226 He went into the lousing 
Room, and turn’d a little Board that hung at the Door, on 
which was written, One is lousing. 

Iiouse, Sc. and north, form of Loose. 
Lousenger, Iioush, var, ff. Losenger, Lush. 
iLousily (lou'zili), [f. Lousy + -LY 2.] in 

a lousy manner; filthil)', meanly, scurvily, 

161X L. Barry Ram Alley v. i. H2bj For I had rather 
dye, then in a street Hue poore and lou’sily. 

lousiness (lau^zines). [f. Lousy + -ress.] 
The condition of being lousy 5 Jig. meanness, vile- 
ness. d* Also as a mock-title. 

1S30 in Palsgr. 241/1. 1547 Boorde Brev. Health § 273 
In greke it is named Phihiriasis. In Engb'she it is named 
lousines. 1608 Middleton Trick io Catch Old One t. iv, 
May it please your worshipful lousiness. 1664 Evelyn 
SylvaxxwW. {1679' 141 Trees (especially Fruit-bearers) are 
infested with the Mease3s..to this commonlysucceeds lousi- 
ness. 1682 Shadwell bledal 89 Who by reviling Patriots, 
think to be From louziness and hunger ever free. 1822 
Good Study Med. IV. 645 Species I. Malis PediculL I.ousI- 
ness. 1872 W. Aitken Sci. fy Pract. Med. (ed. 6 ) 1. 200 
Lousiness is a morbid state in which lice develop themselves 
to such an extent that a pruriginous eruption is produced. 

Iiousious, obs. form of Luscious. 
IiousoUogisfc. hmn&rous tio/tce-wd. One who 
has a scientific knowledge of lice. 

2835 Syd. Smith in Lady Holland Mem. (1855) II. 367 
Mineralogists, astronomers, ornithologists, and lousologists. 

iouas(e, Iioust, obs. ff. Loose, Lust. 

XiOUsy vlau'zi), a. Also 4-8 low8y(e, (4 lousi, 
5 lowse, -i), 6-7 I0U8-, lowaie, -ye, -zie, -zy, 8 
lowsey. [f. Louse sh, 

I . Full of lice, infested by lice. 

X377 Langl. P. pi, B. v. ras With an bode on his bed 
a lousi hatte aboue. 1486 Bk. St. Albans Bv, A mede- 
cyne for an hawke that is lowse. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. 
§ 117 There be horses that wyll be lowsy, and it cometh 
of pouertic, colde and yll kepynge. a 1572 Knox Hist, 
Wks. 1846 1, 74 Your cord and lowsie coit and sark. 
1652 Culpepper Eug. Physic. (xSog) 234 Some authors 
say, the eating of them [figs] makes people lousy. 1653 
Walton Compl. Angler 130 If I catch a Trout in one 
Meadow, he shall be white and faint, and very like to be 
lowsie. 1677 Johnson in Ray's Corr. (18481 127 The sight 
of one of these [salmon] makes a fisher leap for joy, espe-, 
cially if his gills be lousy. 1607 Phil, Trans. XIlL 394, 
I call him the Lousie Beetle, ^cause when taken, he is 
generally found to be infested with small Vermin, like Lice. 
1707 Mortimer Husb. 253 The Sweet-bryar and Gooseberry 
that are only lousie in dry times or in very hot and dry places. 
X710 Addison Tatler No. 229 ^ i A very ordinary Micro- 
scope shows us, that a Louse ts itself a very lousy Creature. 
1890 C. Patmore Let. 23 May in B. Champneys Mem, 
(iQoo) II. 136 These are both large fish, but they are habitu- 
ally what the fishermen call * unclean ’ and ‘ lousy * ; so they 
don’t try to catch them. 1901 R. Kipling Kim i. 26, I do 
not give to a lousy Tibetan, 

4 b. Characterized by the presence of lice. Lousy 
disease^ evil Obs, 

1519 Horman Vulg. iiL 34 Antiochus, Sylla, and Herodde 
dyed in the lowsy euyll. 1538 Elyot Dict..,.Pherecydes^.. 
which dyed of the lousy sickenesse. 1579-80 North 
Plutarch^ Sylta^ (1595) 520 Acastus the sonne of Pelias died 
of the lowrie euill. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (17761 VII. 274 
The Pthiriasis[«b], orfousy disease, though very little known 
at present, was frequent enough among the ancients. 1830 
Lindley Nat. Syst. Bat. 138 The lousy diseases to which 
people are very subject in those countries. 

c. Iiousy grass, Stinking Hellebore, 
bortts fcelidusi (^) Spergitla arvensis (iSyz in 
Britten & Holland), 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 11, ccclxi. 827 The thirde and fourth 
[kinds of Black Hellebore] are named in the Germane toong 
Lowszkraut, that is Pedttncularis, or Lowsie grasse. i6n 
Cotcr, s.v, Ellebore. 

2 . Jig. Dirty, filthy, obscene. Also as a general 
term of abuse: Mean, scurvy, sorry, vile, con- 
temptible. Now rare. 

c 1386 Chaucer Friars T. 169 A lowsy logelour k.'in 
deceyue thee, 1532 More Cemfut. Tindale Wks. (2557)463/2 
He loucth her with suche a lewde lowsye loue, as the lewde 
lousy loner in lechery loueth himself. 1568 Grafton Citron. 

II. 613 His base birth and lowsy lynage. 1596 NAsnE6‘ff^>v« 
Walden 34 It is no vpright conclusion to say whatsoever is 
long laboured, is lowsie and not worth a straw. 1663 Dryden 
WudC allant \. i, And to discredit me before Strangers; 
for a lousie, paltry sum of Mony? 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 
38. a/i Wcked Khimcs..sung to lowsey Tunes. 1768 


Sterne Sent. youm. L 65 {Remise Door] You can 

never after . . be anything in it (the church], said Pride, but 
a lousy prebendary. 1786 Trials, etc. J. Sheppenl^ I might 
pick up the lousy guinea myself and be damned 1 1893 
Stevenson Catriona 65 lousiest, lowest, story to hand 
down to your namesakes in the future.' 

^out (lout), sbX Also 6 loute, loughte, 6-7 
10^6(6. fpeih. of dialectal origin; connected with 
Lout (cf. ON. Itll-r stooping) or Lou r z/,2] 

1 . An awkward ill-mannered fellow ; a bumpkin, 
clown. 

a 1548 Hall Chrvn.f Hen, VI no Callyng them, cowardes, 
dastardes, and loutes. 1565 Golding Ovids Met. (1567) 
Pref. Aiijb, The wyse, the foole: the countrie clo^ne: 
the Icrned and the lout. 1591 Shake. 'Hvo Gent, iv. iv. 71 
|Tis no trusting to yond foolish Lowt.^ 1636 T, Randall 
in Ann. Dubrensia (1877) 18 III thrive the Lowt, that 
did their mirth mtne-say. x6&j R. Coke ynstire Vind., 
Arts 4 Set. 20 Will any man say, a great Lout new whipt, 
is probably like to make a good Schollar. ci7*o Prior Old 
Gentry 4 His son, and his son’s son. Were all but ploughmen, 
clowns and louts. x82t Clare Vill. Minstr. 1. 19 A more 
uncouihly lout was hardly sccit 1B71 Cari.yle in Mrs. Cls 
Lett. 1. 317 Her parricularly stupid huge lout of a son, 
xjox Longm. Mag, Apr, 546 That lout has actually dared 
to make love to me. 

t 2 . In occasional use : A servant. Obs. 

1567 Drant Horace's Ep. I. x. E j, Collected coyne is Lord 
or lowte to eche possessinge man. 1626 Spelman Gloss, s. v, 
Leudes, AngUs veterlbus loute, pro seruiente et subdito. 

3 . Rugby School slang. A common fellow, ‘ cad’, 

1857 Hughes Torn Brown i. v, We never wear caps here. 
Only the louts wear caps. Ibid. \. vui. They would roar 
out instances of his. .shirking some encounter with a lout of 
half his own size. 

Lout (lavtt),j 5.2 [Cf. Clout ji.l] A blow. 

C1650 Turks CfGowin 142 in Furnivall Fpey Folio Lqs 
T hou shall see a tenisse boll that neuer knight in Arthurs 
hall is able^ to glue it a lout. 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss, s. v., 
I fetch’d him a lout upo* th* side o’ th’ head. 

+ Lout, OiT. [f. Lodtw. 1 ] An inclination, 
bend. 

1596 Dalrymplc tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 44 Thair the 
land bowing the selfe be litle and litle, with a certane laich 
lout and bend with her bosum. 

t sb.^ Obs.rarc^^. £f. Lout z;. 4 ] A 

bellowing noise. 

X500 Chester PI. vii. 172 Vender lad.. The lowt [v.r, 
lowde (?s:Lude *)] of this home he shall heare. 

Xout (Iciut), i/J Pa. t. and pa. pple. louted. 
l^owarch.ypoet.anddial. Forms: I lutan,3luton, 
(lutien), Orm. lutenn, 4 lute (lote, lou5te, 
lutte), 5-7 loute. lowte, (5 loutte, iowfcli,lowtt), 
6 lewt(e, 6, 9 Sc, loot, 4- lout. pa. i. a, strong 
I Idat, pi. luton, 3-4 leat, pi, luten. / 3 . weak 
3 lotte, ?lute, lowtede, 3-5 lut(te, luted, 
4-6 lowted, 4- louted, [Orig. a str. vb., OE. 
ItUan^ pa. t. Hat. pi. luton, pa. pple. loten, cor- 
responding to ON. Wiia, pa. t. Igtit, pi. lutu, pa. 
pple, lolenn (Sw. luta. Da. hide), f, Teut, root 
*/eut- : laut - : lut- pre-Teut, *leud- : loud - : lud-. 

The primary sense of the root is prob. that represented in 
this vb. ; it ai» appears in the senses ‘ to lurk ’ (see Lote v., 
Loutxa*, and cf. the cognates there mentioned), ‘ to deceive ’ 
(as in Goth. /rrrZ-x hypocrite, to deceive, OK. lot deceit, 
Ijyicginn to defraud) and ‘to be small ’(see Little a.). Out- 
side Teut., probable cognates are Lith. liudeti to mourn, 
liUdnas sad, cast down, OSL luditl to deceive, ludu foolish.] 

1 , inir. To bend, bow, make obeisance ; also, to 
stoop. Occas. rejl . ; also with dovnt. 

c6z$ Vesp. Psalter xav. 6 Cuma? weorSien we and ford 
luten we biforan god. cxzoo Ormin xt^ pe birrpbiforr 
Hn Laferrd Godd Cncolenn meoclike & lutenn. exzoo 
Lav. 1880 Ofte hes luten a-dun. <xi3oo Cursor M. 5156 
Hail.sand forwlt him }nu lute. Ibid. 116x4 ham luted 
vnder him. X3.. E. E, AUit. P. B. 798 hoio he loutez 
hem to Loth to pe grounde. 1375 Barbour Bruce v. 253 
Thar-with-all he lowtit, and his Icyf hxs lane. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xiL (Tollem. MS.) Foure fotid 
bestis, jTat hauen hedes loutynge cloun to he erpewarde. 
CX440 Gesta Rom. xxxvL 144 (Add. MS.) The Steward .. 
lowted downe, and thanked the Emperour of his grete 
mercy, c 1450 Merlin 98 The archebisshop lowted to the 
swerde,andsawgh leiteresofgoldeinthe.stiel. 15x3 Douglas 
AEuets X. ix. 84 The Troianc pryncedown lowtis hym abone. 
1590 Spenser F. i. L 30 He faire the knight saluted, 
louring low. 1658 Cleveland Rustick Rampant Wks. 
(1678) 403 The Umber Knights .. who .. can kiss the Hand 
and lowt with more Grace. « 1755 G. West Trav, 

(Imit. Spenser) xlL in Dodsley (^755) IL 98 

Tho’ to that old mage they louied down. 1826 J. Wilson 
Noci. Avibr. Wks. 1855 I. 147 Dinna loot ivi that lang 
back o yours. 1891 Conan Doyle White Company iii, I 
uncovered and louted as I passed. 

b. Const, dative or till, to, unto : To bow or 
make obeisance to, reverence. *f* Also traits. 

97xBlickl. Horn. 223 Sanctus Martinus. .leat forS to 
men oe bine slean mynte. c 1200 Ormin 8961 And till hemm 
bajie^ he lutte & bzeh. a 1225 St. Marker. 12 Heo leat lahe 
to hire leoue lauerd. 1340 Ayenb. 239 com on of he 
princes, and leat to him. cx-gj^ Sc. Leg. Saints xxxHi, 
{George] 343 pat ^ho suld god lofc & lowte. C1380 Wyclif 
Wks. ii8So) 306 5if a frere be a mastir he sh.il be loutid & 
worshipid. c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) iii. 926 Why lowtt je 
nat low to my lawdabyll presens? 1522 World 4 Child 
(Roxb.) Bj, To me men lewte full lowc. 1596 Spenser 
F. Q. IV. iii. 5 Thrise lowted lowly to the noble Mayd. X622 
Drayton Poly^olb. v. 78 All lowring lowe to him, him humbly 
they observe. 18x3 S^tt Rokeby iv. viii, To Rokeby, next, 
he louted low, Then stood erect. 

c. fig. To bow, stoop, submit (to). 

CX330 R. Brunnc Ckron, (x8xo) 282 pe ildes aboute alle 


salle loute vnto >at lond. CX3S0 Will. Palerue 2900 H* 
ga(r]te pe grettest to hire prison loujte. exsoo ^ 
Hewy 45 in I 'ercy's Reliq., To whome grete astates obevd- 
and lowitede. 1568 C. Watson Polyb. 100 The Carilii’ 
nenses perceiving how they were not able at tliat prticnuo 
cope with the Romans, louted for the rime. x8oi Mackeju. 
Poems (2844) ti8 ‘ He ne'er can lout I musing said,‘TopW 
the fleechin^ fawning trade 1819 Keats Otho in. L « 
Was ’t to this end I louied and became I’he menial of filars? 
2 . trails. To bow (the head) ; to let (the counte- 
nance) fall. rare. 

1297 R. Glovc. (Rolls) 2479 Hengist vaire him’honkeds 
& is heued lotte [v.r. lowtede] adoun. a 1300 Cunor K. 
16350 lesus thoght ful mikel scam, and luted dun his chcr, * 
tliOUt (lout), Z /.2 Obs. Forms: i Ifitian, 3 
lutien, 4 lute(n, 5 loute, lowt. [OE. liiim 
weak vb. = OHG. lltzjn (MHG. llitpii) f. Teut, 
root "^leut- : laut- ; lut- (see Lout z'.t) ; cf. OHGi 
loscin (:— “'‘OTeut. stem *lut-skx-) to lurk, Lusk.] 
intr. To lurk, lie hid, skulk, sneak. Used both 
in material and immaterial sense. 

^825 Vesp, Hymns xiii. 26 Du wunda luriendra god at- 
stondes lece. c 1000 /Elfric yosh. ii. 16 FaraS eow nu ..to 
muntum andlutiaS h^erhryda;^. c 1205 Lay. 21509 Dudeo 
heom alle clane into ban scipen grunde & hsehte heom [ere 
lutie [e 1275 lotiej weL c 1230 Hall Meid. 43 Hafrf. prude} 
luteS ihe neorte. a 1250 Oivl Night. 373 pe hare luteM 
day, Ac nopeles i-seo he may, 5if (eta], cxzys Lou^ Lift 
M in O. E. Misc. 156 Ac dep luteh in his scho. 1390 Gower 
ConJ, I. 107 For love is of himself so derne, It luteth in a 
mannes herte. C1470 Harding C/2n?«.cxX/ix, Thus serneth 
well in armes'a knight to dye, And not in bed to lye, loure, 
and loute, I'yll death hym kyll with paynes cruelly. 1483 
Caxtom Gold. Leg. 37B/2 Valeryan . . fonde this holy man 
urbane lowtyng emonge the buryellys. 
b. simply. To lie. 

C1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 579 pey [fish] must be 
lekyn of as j?ey in ]>e dische lowt. 

Ziouty 2^.3 Also 6-7 lowt(e. [? f. Lout jL^] 

L trails. To treat with contumely, mock, (Cf. 
Flout v.) Also, to lout (a person) out of (some- 
thing). Obs. 

rxs3o Redford Play Wit ^ Sci. (1848) 41 So mokte, » 
lowted, so made a sot I a 1553 Udall Royster D. in. iiL 
(Arb.)44 He is louted and laughed toskorne, For the veriest 
doUe that euer was borne. 1581 J. Bell Haddon's Anssu, 
Osor, 258 b, Here is no want of any thing nowe, but of some 
gyering Gnato, which may lowt this Thraso out of hys 
paynted coat. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, iv, iu. 13’, I ara 
lowted by a Traitor Villaine, And cannot heipe the nobk 
Cheualier. XS91 Harincton Orl. Fur. xw. xxli, She will 
finde some slcisht and pretie shift, With her_ accustom’d 
coynes him to lout. cx6so Eger ^ Crine 672 in Furnivall 
Perc^’ Folio I. 375 Eger . . lay and heard her lowte him like 
a knave. 

2 , intr. To act as a lout; to loll about, ^ * 

1807 W. Irving Satmag. No. 3 (1811) 1. 59 Those sprigs of 
the ton . . Who lounge, and who lout, and who booby about, 
No knowledge within, and no manners without, 
t Xont, v.^ Obs. Also 6 lowte. [? Kchoic : cf. 
Ro;vt, Low vts,"] intr. To low or bellow. 

1530 Palsgr. 6x5/2, 1 lowte an a kowe or hull dothe. <1x700 
B, E. Diet. Cant. Cretv, To LonL to Low like a Cow, or 
Bellow like a Bull. 1847 in Haluwell. 
f Lou*tardly, a.. Obs. rare-~\ [f. Loot sbX 
-h -ARD + -LY 1 .] ? Lubberly. 

1658 tr. Bergerac's Satyr. Char, xiiL 53 Ibat loutardly 
shepheard. 

t l^n'ter. Obs. rare. [f. Lout + -eb Lj 
One who bows (to a person) ; a worshipper, 
a X340 Hampole Psalter xxi. 29 Whare verray louters 
loutes pe (adere. Ibid, cxxxi. 7 Verray loutere of God. 
Loutheris = locktris, obs. pi. of Lachtrr Sc, 

€ 1375 .Yc. Troylfk. (Horstm.) 11. 2989 Loutheris frome his 
bed cane ryf. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. 2990’ Loutheris of 
his faire ^aJlow liaire. 

' Lou’ting, Obs. Gxc. arch. [f. Loutt/.H 

-ingLJ 'Fbe action of Lout z/.i; bowing, cringing. 

X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 7647 pare es lowiyngand 
ence. c 1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. Sacr. Christ's Body 
(Gibbs MS.) If. 124 pe kyng with loutynge of hys beuM .. 
dyde reuerence. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Em. 
Pro!., Promotion obtained by . . hipocritical lowtin^, x683 
Chalkhjll ThealmaSf Cl. Sr Their low looting^ lift them 
a step higher. 1819 Keats Let. io y. Taylor 23 Aug., Is 
this worth louting or playing the hypocrite for? 

liOU'tixig, ppl. a.i [f. Lout v.]-h -ing 2,] Bow- 
ing down, deferential. 

x6o2 2nd Pt. Return Jr. Parnass. in. iv. 1389 lastly to 
esteeme my verses lowting pitch. 1603 Florid Montaigus 
I. xHi. (i632)_x 41 If he [a king] chance to be je;dous or 
capricious, will our Iowting<urtzies . . bring him in 
againe? 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped xv. (1888) 138 Our 
lowland beggars .. had a louting, flattering way with them. 

+ ZK>n‘tiug, ppl. <z.2 Obs. ,[1. Loot v.^ + 
-ing2.J That louts or skulks. In quot. . 

<rx32^ Names of Hate in Ret. Ant. 1. 133 He shal saien 
on oreisoun In the worshipe of the hare . . xhe louting, the 
westlokere. 

(lau-tig), jipL fl .3 [L Lout sb^ + 
-ING 2 .] Acting like a lout, loafing. 

1836 W. Irving Astoria I. n A louting train of Indui^ 
banging about the e.stablishment, eating and drinkinsr at his 
expense. 1844 Palcrave Norm. ^ Eng. IV. 28 Ejecting 
the lazy, louting, secular canons, t 

XiOUtish (lau'tij), a. [f. Lout sb^ + -ISH.J 
Characteristic of a lout, clumsy, clownish, lubberly. 

<1x553 Udall Royster D. iii. L(Arb.)39 Rather than with 
such a loutishe dolte to marie. 1590 Nashe Piuqutfs 
Apol. I. D b, What a Lozie, lowiish kind of argument b this- 
x6i6 R. C. Times' Whistle v, 1755 Helottcs.. whiclt wer 
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their slaves, A sort of loutish abject-minded knaves. 1821 
Scott Kcfii/zv. a-iii, His loutish savage-looking demeanour. 
1900 F. T, Bullen Christ at Sea iii. 57 The big 

loutish boy who was my colleague. 

Hence Iiou’tishly adv.^ Iiou'tislmess. 
rtiSS3 XJoALL Royster D. iii. v. (Arb.) 55 He disgraced 
l^m seife, his loutishnesse is suche. 1380 Hollvbakd Treas. 
Fr. Tong, Lonrdement^ loutUhlye. ^ 1871 Miss Mulocic 
Fair France 158 The . .small, wiry, active frame was merged 
into a larger-limbed, honest louti'-hness. x888 Mrs. H. Ward 
R^Elsmere 489 The Arabs outside made loutishly flattering 
remarks. 

i* t01l*tlike, a. Ohs. rare—'^, [f. Lout sh."^ + 
-LIKE.] — prec. 

1567 Golding Ovids Met. xiv. (1593) 335 The .shepherd . . 
with cis lowtlike leapes Did counterfet their minion dance. 
3 ^ 01 iver (l«*vDj). Forms : 4 luver, 4-7 lover, 
(5 lewer, lovyre, lowere, luvere, 5-6 lovery, 
•ie, 6lofer,lour, lovour), G-ploover, (7loovar, 
loure, lower), 9 luffer, dial, luvver, 7-9 louvre, 
7- louver, [a. O K. Icruer^ iovier, perh. an alteratiou 
(with euphonic v as in pouvoir Power) of *loer‘.—> 
med.L. *Iddariitm cogn. w. the synonymous med.L, 
lodium (quot. c 1425). The ultimate etymology is 
obscure; some have compared the mod, Icel. 
hldS pi., hearth, chimney-place. The form louvre 
arises from confusion with F. Lotivre (see next).] 

I . A domed turret-like erection on the roof of 
the hall or other apartment in a mediseval building 
with lateral openings for the passage of smoke or 
the admission of light, (Cf. L.vjfTEE.v 4.) 

1367-8 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 386 In sclatario 
operanti super aulain..pro luuers de novo factis. *393 
Langu P. PI. C. XXI. 2S8 Cheke we and cheyne we and 
eche chyne stoppe, pat no light leope yn at louer ne at 
loupe. £X425 Wr.-Wulcker667/32^i)c/£9rf/«w,lowcre. 

CZ470 Henryson Mor. Fab. in. {( 2 ock <5* Fox\ xxvii, The 
cok ouer the feildts tuke his flicht, And in at the wedowis 
lewer couth he lycht. 1496 Dives ,1- Pariji. (\V. de W.) i. 
xliv. 85/2 Whan smoke medled with fyre cometh out of an 
house.. by the louerys, men..wyU saye that that house shall 
go on fyre. 1344-5 In Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 
219 'i o a carpenter for makynge y lover in y* hall vij*. 
1575 T. Cartwright itid Replie agsi. Whitgiji 621 To 
prouc a bishop ouer the ministers off a diocese., is to set 
the fondacion vpon the louer. 1396 Spenser F, Q. vt. 
X. 4a Ne lightned was with window, nor with louer. 1599 
Hall Sai. v. i. 119 Whose shrill saints-bell hangs on his 
louerie. 1599 Marston Sco, Viltanie n. v. 197 He Hath 
drawn false lights from pitch-black loueries. i6ox Munoav 
Death Earl Huntington L3, For all the issue both of vent 
and light, Came from a loouer at the towers toppe. 1650 
W, Brough Sacr. Princ, (1659) ^7,3 tbe windows of 

glory, mount to those louvers on high. *755 C. Lucas Ess, 
iVaien III. 50 Every bath [has] a louvre or opening at top, 
to give a cunent to the air. 1849 Freeman ArchiL 251 
itotCt A cloister runs round the lowest stage, crowned with 
a sort of square louvre? 1863 Kingsley HererM. iv, The 
smoke went out through a louver in the roof. 

2 . A similar erection serving as a dovecote. Ohs, 
1 1383 MS. Bursary Ace. Si. TohrCs Coll. Oxon.^ Lofer. 
1585 Lupto.v Thons. Notable Th. (1675) 150 Hang a great 
glass in the top of the Lovour. 1603 Sylvester Du Bartas 

II. iii I. Vocation B72 Pigeons. .Stooping at this and that, 
that to their Louver.. they hardly can recover. aiC6x 
Fuller Worthies^ Northam^tonsh. n. (1662) 279 Pigeons., 
famished for want of food, as unable to fly. .out at the Lover. 

3 . A hole in a roof for the passage of smoke ; a 
chimney. Ohs. exc. dial, (see E. D. D.). 

1373-6 Abingdon Abb. Acc. (1892) 30 In factura j louer 
pro cotagio juxta, vlj</. 1319 Hormak Vulg. 140 Moche of 
the showre felle into the louer JL. iftipluviuffi\ : but moche 
more into the barton. 

transji 1609 Heywood Brit. Troy vrr. xii. 143 There is 
a steepe decliuy way lookes downe. Which to th' Infernall 
Kingdome Orpheus guides, Whose loouer, vapors breathes. 

4 . Chiefly pi. An arrangement of sloping boards, 
laths or slips of glass overlapping each other, so as 
to admit air, but exclude rain. Originally, such 
a contrivance as used to close the apertures of a 
Houver* (sense i). Cf. louver-board \si 5. 

iSSS Eoeh Decades IV. Ind. (Arb.) 376 The roofe of 
thynne boordes open in sundry places lyke vnto louere to 
lette in the ayer. x8^ Ronalds & Richardson Chevi. 
Technol. (ed. 2} I. 300 I’he .. louvres or shutters in the top 
are then opened, when the moist air is discharged, and a 
fresh supply admitted. 1858 Simmonds/)/(:/. Trade, Duffer-, 
a frame of laths to admit air or light ; the wooden window 
in a church steeple. 1869 E. A. Parkes Prod. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
13X Glass louvres, which can be more or less closed. 1872 
Ellacombe Belh o/Ch. iv. in Ch. Bells Devon etc. 249 The 
louvres of the windows should be so constructed as to let 
out the sound of the bells. 1884 Walmisley Iron Roofs 14 
Both roofs are crowned with lanterns fitted with side louvres 
for ventil.Ttion. 
tb. transf. 

X542 UoALL Erastn. Ap<ph. 214 b, He^ putts abrode the 
louvres of the tente [L. tentorii vela] wdth a rutlocke that 
he had in his faande. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as louver-hole, -light, slate, 
•ioxver\ louver-roofed adj. ; flouveT-bands = louver^ 
strings ; louver Juffer) boards (see 4) ; so louver- 
hoarding', f louver-strings, strings to open or 
close the louvers (see 4); louver- ways, •'wise 
udv. (see quot.). 

*469^70 |n Fabric Rolls York Mitisier (Surtees 1859) 
73 Uiversis cordulls emptis pro les '•loverbandes, icn. 
1448-^ Abingtion Abb. Acc. (1892) 124 In ij *louerboordes 
pro tenemento Henrici Baret. 1856 F. E. Paget 
Owlet Oiolst. 9 Even the lufler-boards protected by netting. 
X89S Edin, Rev. K'^x. 355 Fitted with ‘lufTcr-boards’ that 


could be opened and shut like Venetian blinds. i8sx Ord. 4 
Regnl. R. Enghuers xix. loi The Storekeeper, .will deter- 
mine., the nature of the Guard, whether of Wre or ^Louvre 
Boarding. 1622 hlABBE Ve. Aleman's Guzman d*Alf. 1. 16 
If the Doue-house hold vp, .. we shall lacke no Pigeons, as 
long as there is a *Louer-hole for the poore fooles to get in 
at. 1659 SniRLEy Honoria Maian/ou iii. iv. 48 Bid him 
..cap the Chimney, least my Lady fly Out at the Lover- 
hole. 1618 Field Amends ffr /.atises r. (1639) B4, If your 
Lady-ship be talking in the same roome with any Gentle- 
man, I can read on a booke,..looke up at the *Ioover light, 
heare and be deafe. 1688 R. Holme Armoury ni. 400/1 
A cornered tower or chamber, between 2 square turrets, 
all *Joover roofed. 2842 Ecclesiologist 1. 10 Four-centered 
belfry windows . . filled up to the top with *louvre slates. 
3356-7 Durham Acc.: Rolls (Surtees) 556 Et in ij fadom de 
'^louer&tringes empt. pro novo Solario. 1833 Penny Cycl. 
X I V, X 16/2 Handsome *Louvre tower, c 1830 Rudim. Navig, 
(Weak) iyo*Douver~wise eit*louver-nvnys. To place battens 
on boards at a certain angle, so as to admit air but not wet. 

Hence Louvered ppl. a. a. Arranged like lou- 
vers. b. Provided with a louver or louvers. 

1846 Young Nauf. Diet., Loovered-hoards or Lo<n>ered- 
hattens, boards or battens framed like Venetian blinds, used 
for admitting air intoavcssel’s ports. exZ^aRuditn. Navig, 
(Weale) 130 The louvered or battened parts of ships' wells are 
fixed in this manner, i82i Daily Ne^vs 12 Dec. a/2 Glass 
roofing, .surmounted by..‘louvred openings', which secure 
ventilation while they serve to keep out the hot glare of a 
summer’sday. 1891 T,HARDY7V«(i9oo)8o/iTbelouvTed 
belfrj’. 

II XiOUVre ( 1 /at), Ohs. fFr. ; named after the 
Louvre, the palace of the French kings at Paris.] 
Some kind of dance. 

1729 S. Je.yvns Art Dancing rr. IVTiether her Steps the 
Minuet's Mazes trace Or the slow Louvre’s more majestic 
Pace. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Quat. (1809) HI. 135 
The Louvre., was a dance of the newest fashion. 

Louvre : see Louver. 

Lovability, loveability (lovabi'liti). [f. 

Lovable tf.l + -iTv.] Lf>vableness. 

1834 NeT.0 Monthly htag. XLI. 310 He is quite passe as 
to loveability. 1886 G. Allen Maimie's Setke xviii, It is 
a tribute to your personal lovabiltiy. 

Lovable, loveable (l»vabT), u.l Forms: 
4-5 lufabyll(e, 5 lufifable, luffeabille, 5, 9 love- 
able, 9 lovable. £f. Love v }- + -able.] Deserv- 
ing of being loved ; amiable ; attractive, pleasing. 

CX340 Hampole Prose 7V. (1866) 2 Ihesu, desederabill es 
thi n-imc, lufabyll and comfortabylL ext^oo Destr. Troy 
3097 Ne no lede to hir lykyng balfe so luff.able. 1483 CaOu 
Aiigl. 222/2 Lufabylle {MS. A. LuflTeabille) ; amabilis. 
1570 Levins Manip. 3/2 Loueabl^ amabilis. x6xi Cotgr., 
A imable,. .loMonble. 18x4 Mar. Edgeworth Patronage v, 

I She is. .very loveable — that h the exact word ‘. * I fear it 
is not English’, said Miss Uauton. ^1823 Scott Fam. 
Lett. (1894) II. xix, 171 Teviotdale is a very loveable 
district. 1870 H. Smart Race for IVife ii, He had married. . 
a sweet, loiable girl. 1874 (5 reen Short Hist. viii. § zo. 
585 The wide sympathy with all that is human which is so 
loveable in Chaucer and Shakspere. 2898 L Stephen 
Bicgr. 11. i. z The man.. who could display such reverent 
and loyal affection was certainly lovable, 
tb. Friendly. Obs. rare^K 

x6gi Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) II. 280 That the loveable 
cantons shal be guarantees of the treaty. 

f Lovable^ Ohs. Forms ; 4, 6 lovabil(l, 

5 lovabile, 6 -byll, 4-7 lovable, 5-6 loveable, 
[f. Love v.^ + -able. 

Not distinguishable with certainty from the adopted form 
of the synonymous but unconnected F. louable Lowable. 
The examples with tt or jt are all placed here, though it 
is possible that in some of them the letter is a vowel.) 

Praiseworthy, laudable. 

rzz34Q Hampole Pfaf/rrCant. 5o5Whalsthi like, .aghful 
and louabil and doand wondirs. 1388 Wyclif Bible IV. 
439 fEp. Laodiceans) And whiche been bool, and .'<5oth, 
and chast, and rightwijs, and louabl^ do 3c. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 7062 Hit is lelly not louable in no lede outc, Of no 
wise mon to wale, c 1400 Ir. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordslu 
53 It ys growyng of vertux & role of alle poodes loueables 

6 worschipfuU. 1496 Extracts Aberd, Reg. (1844) 1. 59 
For vphalain of the auld louable consuetud..and plesour of 
this burgh. 1501 Ibid. 70 Conforming to the aide lovabile 
rite. 13x3 Douglas ./Eneis x. v. 169 Tlie worthy actis of 
jour eldaris bygane, Thar lorabyll fame, and jour awyn 
renowne. 1379 Home MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm., 1902) 
50 Lett It rest, quhill the lovable custum be verifiit be the 
maist skilfuU Borderers of baith the realmes. 1609 in E. 
BurPs Lett. N. Scotl. (i8j 8) II, 242 The louable Acts of 
Parliament of this realme. 

IiO*vableiiess,10'veableness. [f. Lovable | 
/z.l + -KESS.j The quality of being lovable. 

18^ C. Whitehead R. Savage (1845) II. ix. 290 Beauty 
she nad. .a loveableness (to coin a word) of mien upon the 
stagealmost irresistible. 2876 Miss Braddon f. Haggards 
Dan, III. 9 The soft loY-ableness of her disposition. 2894 
Pop. Set. Monthly XLIV, 559 His thoughtfulness and 
wisdom and lovableness. 

Lovably, loveably (I^ vabli), adv. [f. Lov- 
able a. ‘ + -LY 2 .J In a lovable manner. 

xSaS Nc^u Monthly Mag. XVI, 237 How loveably vivid 
seems the viccim to look at us 1 1863 Gro. Ecror Rotnala 
xvii, Her radiant beauty, made so lovably mortal by her 
soft hazel eyes. 

+ Lovablyt Ohs, [f. Lovable a.- + -ly 2.] 
In a laudable manner. 

1456 Sir G. Hayes Law Arms <S. T, S.) 217 Thai that 
had ever wele and lovably govemjT. 

Lovage ^ (l/'’ved5). Forms : 4-7 lov(0)aoh(e, 
6-7 leuish, liuish, S loveage, 5- lovage. [ME. 
loveache, an etymologizing alteration (as if love-ache 
* love-parsley ’ : see Ache levesche, 


luvesche (mod.F. livhhe, earlier levesse, whence Du. 
lavas) L. levisticnm, whence It. levistico, 

libistico, various Slavonic and Lithuanian forms, 
and (with etymologizing perversion) OE. btfesiice, 
OHG. lubestccco, lubistechal (MHG. liibisteche, 
lubstickel, mod.G. liebstbckel). The late L. levisti- 
awi IS believed to be a corruption ofL. ligusliatm 
(app. denoting the same plant), neut. of ligzisticus 
Ligurian ; this was adopted by Linnxus as the 
name of the British genus, while he gave the name 
Levisticum to the south European genus.] ‘ a. 
The umbelliferous herb Levisticum officinale, a 
native of southern Europe, grown in old gardens, 
and used as a domestic remedy, b. A later book- 
name for the British umbelliferous genus Ligusti- 
cum, esp. L. scoticum. c. Formerly also applied 
to Srnymium Olusatrum (black lovage), to 
Lascipitiuni Siler (bastard or Lombardy lovage), 
and to CEnanihe crocata (water lovage). 

er 1387 Sition. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 1 1 /I piuni lezi dicum, 
loveache. a 1400 Pistill of Susan 109 (Vernon MS.) pe 
lilye, )?e louacne ilugilby louage ; Cotton louge], laun«yng 
wih leue. c X420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 18 Take a handfulle 
of herb lovache. 1548 yvKUTO. Names of Herbes eg, Ligns- 
/iV«w..I_haue sene it in Italy, but no where els. It raaye 
be called in englishe Lumbatdy Louage. Ibid. 75 Smymium 
..maye be called in englishe bkicke Louage. 1563 Hyll 
Art Garden. (1593) 62 Lurabardie Louage. 1573 1 usser 
Husb. xlv. (1878) 97 Nece.-isarie herbes to growe in the 
garden for Phj^ick.. .Louage for the stone. 1597 Gerarde 
Herbal ii. ccccvi. 8 gz Siler moretaftitm off cinarnm. Bsslard 
Louage. 1601 Holland /'//MjKlI.soAsforLoueachor Liuish. 
it . . loueth alone to grow of it self among the mountains of 
Liguria. 1633 Johnson Gerarde's Herbal (1636) 1060 The 
roots of thi-s plant .. are dajly by the ignorant women in 
Cheape-side sold by the name of Water Louage. 1751 
Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) II. xliv. 72 A sauce composed of 
pepper, lovage, coriander, See. rSo6 A. Hunter 0/’/r//<z(ed. 3) 
Z47 Lovage and chives, half a handful, 
d. attrib., as lovage root, -seed, 
c 1430 ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 125 Lotieache seed. 1302 
AKN0LDEC4n>«. (j8ix> 171 Drymke noo stronge ale and vse 
louach seefdj and letews. 1876 tr, ven Ziemssen's Cycl. 
hied. VI. 169 The vegetable diuretics, such as lovage root. 
tljOVage^. Obs. Also louage, lowage. [perh. 
f. Love S'.- + -age; perh. miswritten ioclottdgcs: 
huange, Loenge.] Praise, honour. 

1489 Burgh Rec. Edinb. (1S69) I. 58 Tbair petitioun was 
consonant to ressoun and to the lovage of God. 1500 Ibid. 
80 Desyrand for the lovage of God. .that [etc.). 2522 State 
P. Hen. Vtll, VI. 102 He shall . . attayne moche lowage 
amonges all gc^e Cristen people. 1323 Bkrncrs Froissart 
I. i. 1, 1 . .wjdl treat and recorde an hystory of great louage 
and prayse. 

liovalto, obs. variant of Lavolta. 
XiOVaiie'Xltyy int. Sc. An exclamation of sur- 


prise. 

1824 Mactaccart Gallovid. Encycl.% Laveanendiel an 
exclamation, 'Oi strange \ x8., in Ramsay /?mtVt.(i86x) 
Sen )i. io» 1 debar all those who use such minced oaths os., 
losh 5 gosh ! and lovanenty I [ed. x8 lovanendie], 1894 
Crockett Raiders 191 Lovenenty me ! but she'll hae gi’ca 
ye anithcr kind o’ a kiss than an auld wife like me. 

^ove Forms : i lufu, (lufo), 2-4 

luve, 3 lou, 4, 6 loove, 5 louf, loof, 4-5 lof, 
lofe, 5 luf, lufue, (Jj:. 4-6 luf(0, luff, 5, 8 luffe, 
6 luif(e, 6, 8 luve, 6 luwe, luyf, luiff, Iwiff, 
loif), 3- love. [OE. btfu str. fern, (also declined 
weak) = OHG. ///^a;--Teut. type not found 

elsewhere, though Goth, has {brd}ru-)lub6 wk. 
fem., love, and lubaiiis (stem -aini-') str. fern., 
hope ; f. the weak-grade of the Teut. root 
*lettt-'. laut-i lut- OAryan *leubh-'. louhh-\ lubh-. 
Other derivatives of the wk.-grade are OS. Inbig 
loving, and the Com. Teut. *lubo-m, *Ioto-in Lor 
and its derivative *lot$Jan Love v.^\ also OHG. 
gilob precious. Cognates belonging to the other 
grades of the root (t) from the eu grade, Com. 
Teut. *liuto- Lief a., and its derivatives OHG. 
Uobdn (MHG., mod.G, liehen), Du. lieven (obs., 
superseded by liefhebben lit. *to have dear*), OE 
Uofian, MDu. lieven, OHG. *liuh^n (MHG. lichen') 
to be dear or agreeable, OHG. liuhen (MHG. 
Iiel>e7i) to endear, to show kindness; MDu., Du. 
liefde fem., love; OHG. liubt wk. fem., littba str. 
fem. (MHG. liebe), MDu. lierve fem., love; (2) 
from the au grade, the Teat, types *laui>d, *ga- 
lauXmi-, *galaxi1>jan, etc, (see Leave sb.. Belief, 
Believe vi ). , 

Outside Teut. the Arj’an root is represent^ j 
{libel) it is pleasing, lubido {libido) desire, (^L 
ljuby love, ljubiti to love, Skr. lubh to desire, to.ha nose. 
desire.) ^ 

1 . That disposition or state of feeling with rega 
to a person which (arising from recogniiion o 
attractive qualities, from instincts 
tionship, or from sympathy) _i].. 

solicitude for the welfare of the ^ ^ 
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birds *love-learned song. 1839 Hai.lam HisL Lit, IV. iv. 
vi. § S. 259 *Love*m3d and yet talking in gallant conceits. 
^1586 SiDNEy Arcadia i. (1598) 91 His *loue-open eye., 
that eu’n did marke her troden grasse. 17x7 Fen’tom Poems 
Toi Wand'ring *Love.pensive near hU Amber Stream. x8io 
Splendid Follies III. 121 The widow .. placed herself 
opposite this *love.proof hero. 1595 Daniel Citu If^ars ir, 
Ixxv, [She] her *love.quicke eyes, which ready be, Fastens 
on one. x6oo Shaks. A, Y. L, in. ii. 385, 1 am he that is 
so *Loue-shak’d, I pray j’ou tel me your remedie. ^ 1848 
Thackekay Fan, Fair Ivii, This '“love-smitten and middle- 
aged gentleman. 1648 Herrick tlesper.^ To IFillotv^tree 
(1869) 112 The ■'‘love-spent youth, and love-sick maid. 1805 
SuRR iVintcrin Loud. (18^) II. x. 247 Bless me, the youth 
is *love-stricken ! 187* A. de Vere Lc};. St, Patrick^ 

Arraignm. St, P, 7 Like birds that cannot stay their songs 
*Love-touched in Spring. XS9* Suaks. 'Two Gent, 1. ii. 113 ; 
■*Loue wounded Prolheus. 

16 . Special combs. : love-affair, in early use 
pU the experiences connected with being in love ; 
now sing, (ill somewhat disparaging use) an ama- 
tory episode in a person's life, an amour ; f love 
amour, sexual love as distinguished from friend- 
ship; f love-badge, ?a badge indicating profes- i 
sion of amorous allegiance ; love-begotten tz., 
illegitimate; f love-bend, the * fetters* of love ; 
love-blink Sc.^ a look of love; f love-book, (a) 
the book of * the Song of Solomon*; (J>) a book 
treating of love ( 7 ionce- 7 ise)\ •blove-boy, a cata- 
mite; flove-brat =s Love-child; f love-broker, 
one who acts as an agent betweenlovers ; so love- 
broking; love-call, a call or note used as a 
means of amorous communication between the 
sexes; i* love-cause love-oup,+(fl)a 

philtre; (^) a loving-cup; love-dart, an organ found 
in certain snails (see quot.), the spictduni avioris\ 

'I* love-deed, an action proceeding from love; 

•b love-dose, *!« -draught, a philtre ; flove-dread, 
the fear that proceeds from love, 'filial* fear; 

't* love-drunk, intoxication with love ; * 1 * love-eie 
(srtWtf) love>dread \ love-fa voiir (see Favour 
7) » 1 * love-feat, an act of courtship ; f love- 
hood (see sense 13) ; f love-juice, a juice which 
dropped upon the eyes has the effect of a philtre; 
t love-lace, the snare of love ; +love-lad, a lover ; 

+ love-lake « ; 'j-love-lass, a sweet- 
heart ; f love-late, amorous looks or demeanour ; 
flove-Jibel, a love-letter or message; + love- 
liking, sexual affection; +love-line nonce^wd.^ 
a love-letter; love-match, a marriage of which 
the motive is love, not worldly advantage or con- 
venience ; love-money, coins broken in two and 
divided between lovers or friends as a token of 
remembrance; t love-nettled <j,, deeply in love; 

+ love-paper nonce-wd.^ a love-letter; love-pas- 
sage, an incident of amatory experience ; love-pat, 
a smart tap given out of love (cf, love-tick ') ; love- 
pennant, ? a pennant with which a departing ship 
is decorated ; love-philtre, often redundantly = 
Philtre ; love-potion, a philtre » Love-drink ; 
i* love-powder, (a) a powder administered as a 
philtre; {b) nonce-use j the explosive stuff of love; 
love-ribboh, a narrow gauze ribbon with satin 
stripes (cf. senseis); flove-ron, -rune, a tale or 
song of love ; love-scene, a scene, esp. in a story 
or play, consisting of an interview between lovers; 
love-seal, a seal with a device appropriate to 
amatory correspondence ; flove-sokeu(seequot.); 
love-sport, amorous playor dalliance; love-story, 
a story in which the main theme is the affection 
existing between lovers; love-tale = prea ; love- 
tap, a tap or gentle blow to indicate love ; f^ove- 
thing, ? a pledge of love ; f love-tick « /ove-iap ; 
+ love-tiding, a message of love; love-tight a., 
so as to be proof against love; +love-tooth, an 
inclination for love; i* love-wine, wine served 
out to a company in a loving-cup. 

.IS9X Shaks. TufoGent.m. I 254, I'le.. confer at large Of 
all that may concerne thy *Loue-affaires. 1867 Trollope 
Citron. Barset I. xxv. 217, T think you are aware that you 
have got alove.afiair on hand. cx3So//i?//m</i»«(K6lbtng)x27 
J'lowghte she covthe of *love amowre. x6s6 Sir J. Meknis 
&J. Smith 35 Another ask’t me. .Whether 

I wore a *Love-bagge on my shoulder? X771 Smollett 
Humph, Cl. 24 Maj^', That he had been a ’'love-begotten 
■babe, brought up in the workhouse. 1784 Re^sters ojT 
River, Kent (il/.S\), Mary, daughter of Ann Allen — Love 
begotten, Ibaptizedb c 1250^ H^mn to Firgin 35 in ‘7r/«. 
Colt. Horn, App. 256 Ic em In hme '“loiie bende. 13,. Guy 
JFaruf. (A.) 324 Leuer hint wer walk & wende, & dye in 
-trewe loue bende. 1508 Dunbar Tna mariit tvemen 228, 

I cast on him a crabbit E . . And lettis it is a •luf.blenk. X636 
Rutherford Lott, (1862) 1. 155 My Bridegroom’sloye.blinks 
fatten my wear>'soul. a 1225 Ancr. R, 102 Ase mi leofmon 
bet sei3 to me, i5e *1000 boc, ‘osculctur me osculooris sui’. 
159X Shaks. Two Gent. i. i. 19 For I will lic thy beades- 
man, Valentine. Fnl. And on a louc.bookc pray for my 
45uccessc? rxx656 Usshkr_ yi. (1658) 131 Pausanias, 
being discovered by Argilius, his *iove-boy. ?x5.. Old 
CAap-bk. (N.), Four •love brats will be laid to thee. 1601 
Shaks. Twel. N, ni. ii. 39 'I'hcre is no •loue-Broker in the 
world, can more preuaile in mans commendation with 
avoman, then report of sTtlour. . x8o8 E. S. Barrett Miss-led 


General 165 What money Mr. Greeiilimber disbursed on 
accountof the great man’s *love-broking affairs. X824M1SS 
Mitfori) Village Ser. i, 198 In less than two minutes 
Harriet heard the *love-caU sounded at Sally’s gate. 1887 
Athensemn 31 Dec. 901/3 He [Mr. RotybothamJ disagrees 
with Darwin in finding the origin of all instrumental music 
in the love-cnll. xdoo Shaks. A, Y, L, iv. i. 97 In all this 
time there was not anie man died in his owne person 
{videlicet) in a *1000 cause. 1561 Daus tr. Bnltinger on 
Apoc, (1573) 128 Poysoning *louccuppes, and inchaunt- 
nicnts, were in the tyine of S. John most frequented 
throughout the Romayne Empyre. x8d9 Rock Ch. of 
Fathers IV, xt 86 The love-cup was sent about. 2877 F. P. 
Pascoe Zool, Ctassif 122 A curious organ is a pyriform 
muscular sac, containing one or two slender conical styles, 
which can be thrust out through the aperture of the sac ; 
they are found in certain snails, and with them they pierce 
each other's skin. They are known as ‘ *love.darls 13 . . 
Minor Poems fr, Vernon MS. Uv. 62 And hi*' I made for 
Monkynde, Mi *Ioue-dedes to haue in mynde. X709 T. 
Johnson Clergym, Fade AT, 11. 60 Pharmacy probably 
signifies here . . the compounding of pniltrums or *lovc-doses, 
1647 R. Stapvltoh yuvenal 85 Their ‘•love-draughts, 
charmes, and druggs. rx38o Wycuf Serm, Sel, Wks. II. 
316 *Love-drede is in men wihouien siche servile drede. 
c X440 jacoPs IFeil xxxviii. 243 For he loue-dreed sche 
hadde to god. 1390 Gower 6V«/C III, it *Lovedrunke is 
the meschief Above alle othre the most chief, a 1225 Ancr. 
R, 428 Li3e wordcs..|>erof kumeS l>inge best — 1® *luue» 
cie. 1597 Bp. Hall Sat. i. ii. B 3 b, Deck’t with *love. 
fauors. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L, v. il. X23 And euery one his 
*Loue-feat will adiiance Vnto his seuerall Mistres'^e, 1590 
— Alids, N, lit. ti. 89 Thou hast mistaken quite And 
laid the •loue iuyee on some true loues sight, c 1330 Arih, 
jlfrx/.225i (K.olblngl He was nomen wij> •loue las. 1586 
W. Webbe Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 84 The Cornation that 
among the “loue laddes wontes to be worne much. CX320 
Sir Trisir. 2020 Her *ioue laike h^u bi hald For h® loue 
of me. x6io \A\c.c.ov& Eng, Eliza Induct. Mag.'j'jS 

So soone as Tython’s *Iove-!assc gan display Her opall 
colours in her Easterne throne. /XX225 Ancr. R. 90 His eie 
euer bihalt te hu makest .. eni •luue lates touward un- 
deauwes. ifoa Dekker SatiromaslLx Wks. 1873 1, 2x5 Sir 
J'au...l desire you to. .read this Paper. Miniver, lie re- 
ceive no *Love libels perdy, but by word a mouth. CX386 
Chaucer Sir TkoPas 2040 Of romances that been roj'ales, 
Of popes and of cardmales, And eck of *love-lykinge. 
x6ot Shaks. AlTs IFell 11. 1. 81 To giue great Charlemaine 
a pen In's hand And write to her a *loue-Une. 1749 FiKt-o- 
INC Tom Jones xiii. viii, This was a •love-match, as they 
call it, on both sides; this is, a match between two beggars. 
2869 Trollope He KneiveMs. xxv. (1878) 138 It was little 
enough she got by marrying him.. . But it was a love-match. 
1856 \V. H. SknTH Rom, Fam. Coins 2px The custom of 
breaking •love-money, as a pledge of fidelity, 2586 D. Ro\v- 
LAND Lazarillo 11. (1672) X viii, 1 was so *love-nettled, that if 
they had asked me the Phemx. .1 would have ^iven it them. 
c 26x3 Middleton No tFii like a IFoman's i. xi, Peruse this 
•love-paper as you go. [Giving letter.) Early 

Hist. Man, iw. 43 *Love-passages of the gods and heroes. 
2876 C. D. Warner tFinl, Nile i. 24 Garibaldi received one 
of his wounds, a sort of *love-pat of fame. 2889 Doyle 
Micak Clarke 377 You are like the same ship when the battle 
and the storm have, .tom the *love-pennanis from her peak. 
2834 Lytton ti. 20 Thevery air seems to have takena 

•love-philtre, so handsome does every face without a beard 
seem in my eyes. 2C47 R- Stapylton Juvenal 85 margin, 
Philters or *love-potions. 1623 Webster Duchess of Alalf 
V, ii, Confesse to me Which of my women ’twas you byr’d to 
put *Loue-po\vdcr into mydrinke? 1678 Butler Hud. lu. 
1. 661 When he's with Love-powder laden, And Prim’d, and 
Cock’d by Miss, or Madam. 1742 J. Yarrow Love at First 
Sight 14 There are Things call’d Charms, Bribes, and Love- 
Powder. CX805 Mrs. Sherwood in Life xix. (1847) 329, 

I made her and Annie new caps, which I trimmed with 
rosettes of black •love-ribbon, 288a Caulfeild & Saward 
Diet. Needlesok.f Love-ribbon, ,, was employed to tie on 
Crape Hat-bands when worn at funerals, and is now occa- 
sionally worn by ladies in their caps. awz^Leg. Knth. 209 
Nalde ha. .nane •|uue runes leornin ne lustnen. ^2275 A 
Luue Ron 2 m O. E. Misc. 93 A Mayde cristes "me bit 
yorne J^at ich hire wurchc a luue ron, 2850 Hannay Single- 
ton Fontenoy i. ill. 1. 35 Circe resumed a *7ove-scenc between 
Adele and the tender fprfal, 1877 W, Jones Finger-ring 
22 The impress being two human heads .. the prototype of 
the numerous **love seals* of a later period, 2523 Fitzherb. 
Sum. 9 b, But and he [the tenant) bye his come in the market 
or other places, heis than at lybertieto grynde where he may 
be best serued, that mancr ofgrynding is called *loue Socone, 
and the lordes tenauntes be called bonde socon. 2605 Chap- 
man All Fools I. i, Where I am cloyde, And being bound 
to *Ioue sports, care not for them. 2623 Massinger Bond- 
man^ 1. iii, They cannot. .Vshcr vs to our Litters, tell *loue 
Stories. iZgo\jKttKit:ATyLadyNicotiftexx\\\.{v)ot)'jofi The 
tragedy. .is led up to by a pathetic love-story. 2633 Shirley 
Bird in Cage v. 1 2 b. Forgetting all their legends, and *Loue 
tales Of Venus, Cupid, and the scapes of Joue. 2667 Milton 
P. L. I. 452 The Love-tale Infected Sions daughters with 
like he.Tl. 280a Ritson Anc, Engl. Metr. Rom, I. p. vii, The 
love-tales of Longus, Heliodorus, and Xenophon of Ephesus. 
2889 ‘Mark Twain' Yankee at Crt. K. Arthur xxxiii 383 
When I make up my mind to hit a man, I don't plan out a 
•love-tap. crxzos Lay. 169 For he heo heuede swijie ilofed, 
& •luf-hmg hire biheite. 1493 Dives ^ Paup. x. viii. 1 iij b, 
Y* mischetf is noo curse but a *louetyk of god. 2627 Bp. 
Hall Passion Serm. \Vks, 429 These were but loue-ticks to 
what His soule endured. 2635 Quarles Enibl. in. vI. 146 
Her fro wnes.. may chance to show An angrj* love-trick [read 
-tick] on his arme, or so. <2x250 Owl ^ Nighii Ich 
mai do gode note, And bringc horn •lovetihingc, Vor 
ich of chirche .songe singe. 2875 hIcLAREM Serm. Ser. ii. iv, 
71, 1 can shut it out, sealing my heart *Iove.tight against it. 
2580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 350, I am nowe olde, yet haue I 
in my head a '"loue tooth. * 1641 Best Farm, Bks. (Surtees) 
2x7 They perhapps have *love wine ready to give to the 
company when they lights 

b. In names of plants and animals : love-and- 
idle(8,dial. ytsx.oUove-iu-idleftessiJE. D.D.); love- 
bind, the plant Traveller’s Joy (Halliwell) ; love- 
entangle, -entangled (a) ; love- 


grass, a grass of the geniis Eragrostis \ love-in- 
a-mist, {a) the Fennel-flower, Nigella damascem- 
{b) a West Indian species, Eassijlora feetida (cf 
G, liehe im nebel) ; love-in-a-puzzle, Nigella da. 
inascena\ love-in-idleness (also flove-in-idiM 
the Heartsease, Viola tricolor*, love-parrakeet 
-parrot ~ Love-bird; love-shell (sec onot)* 
love-tree, the Judas-tree, Cercis Siliquastrum 
[Treas. Bot, 1866) ; also treeofl&ve*, love-vine 
'any species of Ciiscuta, dodder’ (W'ebster, SupplA 
2630 J. Taylor (Water- P.) IFks, 11. 134/2 Amongst all Poti 
herbes growing on the ground, 'lime is the least respccied 
I haue found . . ^Yhen passions are let loose without a bridlt 
Then precious Time is turnd to *Loue and Idle. 1847 Hai’ 
LiwELL, * Lovc-entangle, the nigella. Comxv. 1841 S. C 
'Hki.l Ireland 228 Sometimes they are overgrownby weed 
called ‘*Iove-entangled and the golden stone-crop. 17CJ 
pETivER in Phil. Trans. XXI 1 1. 1257 What is peculiar ia 
this *Love-grass is its having just undereach spike, its stalk 
clammy. 2760 J. Lf.e Introd. Bot, App. stS^LoveinaMbt, 
Passijiora. 2834 Mary Howitt in TaiPs Mag. 1. 445/2 I'd 
a noble root of love-in-a-mist. 2824 H. Phillips Flora 
Hist. II. 251 *Love in a puzzle, Love in a vd\%\,.,liigtlla 
Damascesia, 2664 S. Blake Compl. Gardeners Pract.^n 
•Lowe in idle, or two faces under a hood, is a Flower that 
is much like Violets. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. il 1^9 *11115 
floure is called .« in English, Pances, *Loue in idlenes, 
and Hartes ease. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. n. 1. j 68 The bolt 
of Cupid, .fell vpon a little weslerne flower; Before, inilke- 
white ; now purple with loues wound, And maidens call it, 
Lone in idlenesse. 2864 T. L, Phipson Utilization Mimik 
Life vii. 155 Other species of Cyptsea known . .by the English 
as ‘ *Love.shens’, arc used as ornaments, etc. [*Love-lree : 
cf, jjSo J, Lee Introd. Bot. App. 3x7 Tree of Love, Cercu) 
2885 Lady Brassey 'The Trades The long lendrilsof 
the *Iove-vine rolled up into coils, which he assured U5 
would live and grow for years, if hung on a nail Indoors. 

!Lov'e(l»v),z'.l Forms: i-zluflan, 2-3luvi6(n, 
3 lovin, Orm. liifenD, lufie, lofvie, 3-4 luven, 
loven, lovie, lu'vie, -ye, 4 Sc. lowe, luff, 4-5 
lofe, luffe, 4-6 luve, luf(e, 5 loufe, lovyn, Sc. 
low, 6 loove, (lub(be), Sc. luif, Iwf, luyf, Iwiff, 
(lude = Ittf rV), 8-9 Sc. lo*e, 3- love. Fa. i. i 
lufode, 2-3 luvede, 3 lufede, lovede, 4lovied, 
lofde, louved, lufud, -ed, luv(e)d,lufd, lovyd, 
north, luffetjlofit, 4-5lovet, lowyfc, 4-6 .Sf.lovit, 
-yt, 5 liif(f)ed, lofed, -id, -yd,.loS^d, 
6 Sc. luifed, lmf(f)et, Iwfflt, lowitt, lude, Iwd, 
luid, 4-loved. Pa.pple. i se-lufod, 2-3 iloved, 
y-, iluved, ileoved, 4-5 yloved, 4- (as in pa.t.). 
[OE. lujian, f, Infit Love 
1 , irans. With personal obj. or one capable of 
personification : To bear love to ; to entertain a 
great affection or regard for ; to bold dear. 

^825 Vesp, Psalter x\\\. x Iclufiu^e dryhten me:5«ninin. 
1254 E. Chron. an. 2237 (Laud MS.) Hi luueden God & 
gode men. c 2250 Gen. ff Ex. 2op An’Htel stund, quhilehc 
was 6er, So gan him luucn 8e prisuner. a 2300 Cursor M. 
2328 pis abram. .Ful wel was luued wit god of heuen. 1375 
Barbour Bruce i. 360 All men lufjl him for his bounte. 
a 2420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2260 God in holy writ 
seiih..'Whom so I loue, hym wole I chastyse’. fi47 ® 
Henry Wallace x, 725, 1 .sail, quhill I may leiff. Low yow 
fer mar than ony othlr knycht, a 2548 Hall Chron., 
Edw. IF 234 b, 1 love hym as my brother, and lake h)‘mas 
my frende. a 2600 Montgomerie Mise. Poems x. 45 I^ve 
nane bot rhiare thou art lude. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Fee. 
VI. § 406 He . . loved his country with too unskilful a tender- 
ness. 2653 Walton Anglery'n. 153 Tie the frogs leg aMve 
the upper joint to the armed wire, and in so doing use him 
as though you loved him. 1769 Goldsm. Hist. Rotue (ijwl 

1. 432 Caesar.. was loved almost to adoration byhisarmjj 
2856 Froude Hist. Eng. (2858) I. ii. 128 A man who loved 
England well, but who loved Rome better. 2885 Ch. Tunes 
13 Nov. 883 Our nation is not much loved across the Atlanlic. 

b. spec, tvith reference to love between the se-xes. 
To love paramours : see Paramour. 
r 2000 /Elfric Gen. xxiv, 67 Isaac, .underfeng hig to wn« 
and lufode hij [etc.]. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9349 
ping The quene louede as me wende more him pan peking. 
2375 Barbour Bruce x. 554, I..Iufit ane vench her in me 
toune. 2470-85 Malory Arthur vii. xxxv. 269, I lou® 
aboue all ladyes lyuynge. 2567 Satir. Poems Refoigt. iv. 
25 Lancit with luif .she Tuid me by all wycht. 2604 Sha^- 
Oth. IV. i; III, I neuer knew woman loue man so. ^ 2007 
Milton P. L. ix. 832 So dear I love him, that with him all 
deaths I could endure, x’jix Ramsay Elegy on Baggy 
Joknstoun iii, To bonny lasses black or brown, As we I(W Q 
b«t. 2794 Burns Red, Red Rose ii, And 1 will luv® *hee 
still, my dear, 7111 a’ the seas gang dry. 2839 Tenny^n 
Elaine 674-5 If I love not him, 1 know there is none other 
I can love. 

+ 0. Occasional uses, with cogn. obj. with com- 
plement, etc. Ohs. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur ix. viii. 364 The good loue that 
I haue loued you. -2672 Dryden Marr. ii la Mode i* i- 
Wks. 1883 IV, 261 We loved, and we loved, as long ^ 
could, '7111 our love was loved out ii us both. 1678 — An 
for Love ii. Wks. 1883 V. 369 We* have loved each other 
Into our mutual ruin. 

2 . a. Proverbs. 

2546 J. Hevu'ood ProxK (1867) 76 Loue me, loue me dog. 
a 2548 Hall Chron. (2809) 444 The olde Proverbe love me 
little and love me longe. 2553 T, Wilson Rhef (*5^^ *?* 
A man male loue his house well, and yet not ride vpon in® 
ridge. ^2633 G. Herbert Jacula Prudentwn 141 bovT 
your neighbour, yet pull not downe your hedge. 

b. :iii certain vulgar ejaculations: {Losd) l^^ 
yon {ox your heart), etc. 

2833 T. Hook Parson's Dau. (1847) 231 Love your hcarb 
sir, a path’s never straight. 2842 Lytton AV. 4 " d/brvr. n. 
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lx.- II. 15^ Quiet! Lord love you! never heard a noisier 
little urchin 1 1843 Dickens Christmas Carol Hi. 85 They 
said it was a shame to quarrel upon Christmas Day. And 
so it was ! God love it, so it was, 1894 K. Bridges Feast 
of Bacchus 11. 579 Lord love you, I’m not surprised at any 
one wanting to marry you. 

C. To lovt one's love with ati Ay with a By etc. : 
a formula used in games of forfeits. 

[1620 Swetnam Arraigned (Grosart) 34 A husband .. so 
complete As if he had been pickt out of the Christ-Crosse 
row. . . lie begin with A . . comparing his good parts as thus : 
for A. hee is Amiable, Bountefull, Courteous, .now for Z he’s 
Zealous.] 1672 Marvell Be/t. Trausp. 1. Whs. 1776 II. 61 
One would think that . . you should have learnt when J. O. 
came into play, to love your love with an J, bec.ause he is 
judicious, though you hate your love with an J, because lie 
is jealous: and then to love your love with an 0, because he 
is oraculous, though you hate your love with an O, because 
he is obscure. 1678 Butler Hud, lu. i. joo6 For these you 
play at purposes, And love your love’s with A's and B’s. 1865 
Dickens iMut. Fr, 11. i, I’fl give you a clue to my trade, in 
a game of forfeits. ' 1 love my love with a B because she’s 
Beautiful; I hate my love with a B because she’s Brazen ; 
I look her to the sign of the Blue Boar, and I treated her 
with Bonnets ; her name’s Bouncer, and she lives in 
Bedlam. 

3. absol, and int)\ To entertain a strong affec- 
tion ; spec, lo have a passionate attachment to a 
person of the opposite sex ; to be in love. 

c 2250 Hyvm Virgin 45 in Trtn. Coll, Horn. App. 356 Nis 
nQnmaiden..hatswoderneloui5ekunne. <2x300 Cursor M. 
4510 Qua leli luues for-getles lat. t a 1366 Chaucer Rom. 
Rose 85 Harde is the heart that loueih nought In hley. 
a 1550 Christis Kirke Gr. iv, He wald half luht, scho wafd 
nor Jar him. 2604 Shaks. 0 th. v. ii, 344 One that Jou’d not 
wisely, but too well. 1650 Baxter Caiuts* R. hi. x. § 6 
No man else can tell me whether I Believe and Love, if I 
cannot tell my self. 17x0 Lady M. W, Montagu Let, to 
IV, Montagu 25 Apr., 1 can esteem, I can be a friend, but 
I do not know whether I can love, 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
.vxvii, ’Tis better to have loved and lost, Than never to have 
loved at all. 

ii' reciprocal sense ; in ME. to love together 
(or savteiC), Ohs, 

X340 Hampole Pr, Co7isc, 1849 {>e body and )>e saul with 
J>e lyfe Lufes mare samen ban man and hys wyfe. 1387 
Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) III. 373 It is spedful bat frendes 
love wel. 1470-85 Malory /IrMny* xvjii. t. 725 They loued 
to gyder more hotter than they did to fore hand. 1568 
Grafton Chron. I, 173 They loved after, as two brethren, 
during their naturall lyves, 1593 Shaks, a Hen. VL iv. vil. 
139 Let them kisse one another : For they lou’d well When 
they were aliue, x6ox — Jut, C. iv, iu, 131 Loue, and be 
Friends, 1790 CowrER Let, to Hetvton 13 Oct,, The day of 
separation between tho>e who have loved long and well is 
an awful day. 2791 Burns ‘ Aefond kiss ’ H, Had we never 
lov’d sae kindly, n 2849 [see Love sb. 4]. 

’C. To love with : to bear or make love to ; to 
be in love with. Obs. or arch, 

1665 Brathwait Comment Two Tates 96 That they may 
have Husbands Meek, to live with. Young, to love with, 
and Fresh, tO' He with. 1883 R. W. Dixon Matto i. liL 7 
He was so gentle and so fair a knight, Who loved with 
Blanche. 

4. trails. With a thing as obj. : 

a. To be strongly attached to, to be unwilling 
to part with or allow lo perish (life, honour, etc.). 

opse Lindisf. Cosp. John xH. 25 Se^e lufa$ sauel bis 
spildc'S hla. rxxys Lamb. Horn. 15 pu a3est luuan heore 
saule for cristes luue. 13. . Gazo. <5- Gr, /Cut. 2368 Bot for je 
lufed your lyf, be lassel yow blame. ^14x2 Hoccleve Ve 
Reg. Princ. 462 Lordes, if ye your cstat and honour Louen, 
fleemyth this vicius errour ! 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V II. 
25 The erle..preide her as sche luffed hir lyfe that [etc.], 
1530PALSCB. 735/x Nomanstyrre and he love his lyfe. J649 
Lovelace Lucasta, Going to IVars iii, 1 could not love 
thee (Deare) so much, Lov’d 1 not Honour more. i66z Mar- 
vell Corr, Wks. i872--5 II. 71 As you loue your own affairs, 
..be pleased.. to let me know your minds in these points. 

b. To have a strong liking for; to be fond of; 
to be devoted or addicted to. In the U. S. a fre- 
quent vulgarism for lihc, 

0X200 Trim Coll. Horn. 99 It warS on eches mu? wat 
mete se he mest luuede. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7698 Game 
of houndes he louede. 01386 Chaucer Cook's T. zs He 
loved bet theTaverne than^ the shoppe, c 1400 tr. Secreta 
Secret.^ Gov. Lordsh, 113 pis man ys lycherous, deceyuant, 
and loufand lecherye. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 393 
This Nero luffedegreiely instnimentes musicalle. i6xx Bible 
Prov, XX. 13 Loue not sleepe, lest thou come to pouerlie, 
1622 Fletcher Beggars Busk iv. v, I love a fat goose, as 
1 love allegiance. 16^ Locke Hum. Ujtd. 11. xx. § 4 When a 
Man declares.. that he loves Grapes, it is no more, but that 
the taste of Grapes delights him. 1738 Swift /’ o/. Conversat, 
'10 Colonel, Don’t you love Bread and Butter with yourTea? 
1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery iii. 19 Some love a pig brought 
whole to table. xBox Gouv, Morris in Sparks ArTe 6- ^Vrit. 
(1832) HI. 146 , 1 re-'spect the English nation highly, but I do 
not love their manners. 1817 Scott .Sefirc/s after Happi- 
ness xviii, She loved a book, and knew a thing or two. 1849 
Macaulay Hist, Eng, iv. I. 447 The new king, who loved 
the details of naval business. 1859 Bartlett Diet. A men, 
To Love, for to tike, ‘ Do you love pumpkin pie? ’ 

• c. To take pleasure in the existence of (a virtue, 
a practice, a state of things) in oneself, in others, 
or in the world generally. 

a 1225 Leg. Katk. 431 5 cf ha nalde leauen b?t ha 5et lefde, 
Sc hare lahe luuien. c 1250 Old Keni.Serm. in O, E, Misc. 
28 We movve..luuie bo ilek [read ilke] binkes bat he luued. 
■a X300 Cursor Af. 20114 Ne luued scho notber fight ne slrijf. 
*387 Trevisa Higtxen (Rolls) VIII. 23 He.. loved wel pees 
:and quyet. 1422 tr. Secreta Seeret.y Priv. Priv. 122 Euer 
lowynge rj'ght and verite. 1567 CudetfGodlie Ball. (S. T. S.) 
122 1 how Uiiffis treuth, gude Lord. 1653 Walton Angler 
246 All that hate contentions, and love quietnesse, and 
verlue, and Angling. 2775 Burke Cory, (1844) II. 26 , 1 love 


firm government. 1502 Edin, Rev, July 84 Universal hu- 
manity loves sharp practice. 

6. Of plants or animals : To have a tendency to 
thrive in (a certain kind of situation). Cf. L. amarcy 
diligere, 

x6ox Holland Pliny I. 463 llie Pitch-tree lovetb the 
mountains and cold grounds. 1706 London & Wise Retir'd 
Gar<r nor I. xi. 157 Fig-trees, .loi'e loose, hot ground. 1760 
Brown Cow//. /'artwrr II. 85 All sorts of pease love limed or 
marled land. 1774G0LDSM. AVi/. Hist,[\Tj6) IV. 22 Rabbits 
are found to love a warm climate, and to be incapable of 
bearing the cold of the north. 1796 C. Marshall Garden. 
xix. (18x3) 331 Willow herb. -loves moisture. x8^ B. Taylor 
Proposal Poems 257 llie violet loves a sunny bank. 

6. a. Const, inf. To have great pleasure in doing 
something, f Also rarely of things (==L. amare, 
Gr. <pt\(Tv) to be accustomed 

CX350 It at. Paleme 162 5 e bat louen & lyken to listen 
a-ni more, 14.. SirBer/es (MS. M.) 82 He Jovkh not with' 
me to rage. 1581 Pkttie Guazzo's Ch*. Conv. iii. (1586) 126 
Those women that loue not to curie vp their haire roisting- 
lie, but vse to kemhe It downe smoothlie. x6oi Holland 
Pliny I. 462 The Larch tree -. loveth to grow in the same 
places. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World v. iii. § 15. 436 Young 
men .. loue to seeme wiser then their fathers. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 703 Salmons and Smelts loue to get into Riuers, 
though it be against the Streame. X704 F. Fuller Med. 
Gymn. (1711) 103 They don’t love to be told the Truth, tho’ 
it is ever so necessary'. 1728-46 Thomson 402 Down 

to the river, in whose ample wave Their little naiads love 
to sport at large. 1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer. s.v., ‘I’d 
love to have that bonnet ’. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 246, 
I love to hear )’ou wise men talk. 

t b. with acc. and inf. or obj.-clause : To desire 
or like (something to be done). Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif iVks. (rSSo) 440 He louy'de hem not to be 
worldly riche. 1682 T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens 
No. 74 (171;^ If. 205 Our Whigs don’t love Justice should 
be e.xecuted without ’em. 

7 . To embrace affeclionately. (A childish use.) 
1877 Habberton Helens Babies 3r, ' I was only a-lovin' 

you, cos you was good, and brought us candy’. 1889 Har^ 
per's Mag. July' 271/2 Putting his arms round her neck, 
[he] Moved' her with his cheek against hers. 1893 Olive 
Schreiner Sioty Afr, Farm 11. i. 132 Some pale-green, 
hairy-leaved bushes .. meet over our head; and we sit 
among them, and kiss theo), and they love us back. 

8. Comb. \ love-and-tear-it dial, [coiruption of 
Lavatera], the tree mallow, Lavatera arborea) 
t love-man, cleavers, Galium Aparine\ f love- 
pot a.y drunken. 

1598 Florio, Philanfnfo, the herbe goose-grasse or loue 
man. x6tx //»/</., Berghinellare, to gad abrode a gossoping 
as a prailing loue-pot woman. i6ix CoTCR.,.^t’///r, Clcauer, 
I,oue-man, Goose-grasse, x88o Adelaide Sartoris Past 
Hours II, 55 ’ Love-and-tear-it !’— the name . . down in our 
part of the world for.. the mallow. 
tliOVe, v/t- Obs, Forms: i lofian, 3 Orm. 
lofenn, 4 louve, '4-5 loove, lof(e, Sc, loyf, 
4-6 love, Sc, low(e, 5 lowf, 5-6 Sc, loif(e, 6 
leave, Sc. lowff, lofif. [OE. loion 

(Du, loven\ OHG, hbdn, lobht (MHG., mod.G. 
/bbsn)y ON. lofa (Sw. lofvay Da. love)',— OT tut, 
lotojatty 'i^Jatty f, *loto~ praise ; see Lof.J 

1 . trans. To praise, extol. 

a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. 508 Ic jehyrde bine bine dad & 
word lofian on his leohte. rx2oo Ormin 3484 hlenn sholl- 
denn ciiawenn himm & lofenn himm & wurrbenn. a X300 
Cursor Af. 18487 Loues nu \t lauerd drighL 24.. Hozo 
Good Wife taught Dau. X40 (in Barbours Bruce, etc. 529) 
Loyf all leid, and no man lak. 1456 Sir G. Have Law 
Arms (S. T. S.) 27 He was lufit, and lovU, and honourit 
ihrouout all the warld. <r 1470 Henry Wallace xi. 1460, 

1 yow be<!ek,..Quha will nocht low, lak nocht my eloquence. 
15x3 Douglas /Eneis i. Prol, 427 Virgill did diligence . . 
Kneas for to loife and magnify. 1535 Coverdale Ps. cvL 32 
They wolde exalte him in the congregacipn of the people, & 
loaue him in the seate of the elders. <1x586 Montco.’uerie 
Alisc. Poems 1 . r Luifiaris, leif of to loif so hie ^our ladyes. 

with cogn. cbj. az'yao E. E. Psalter 12 pai..Iooued 
his lofe [Vulg, laudavertmt laudem ejus\. 1340 HamfoLE 
Pr, Consc. 321 pat, .loved his lovymg als pai couth say. 
b. absol. To give praise; also, to flatter, 
riooo Ags. Ps. G'h.)lxx. 21 Mine weleras sefeo^, wyn- 
nura lofiaS'. rx47o Henrvson Fables iil xxx. in Anglia 
IX. 360 To loif and le that settis thair haill delite. CZ475 
Rauf Coil^ear 87 For first to lofe, and syne to lak, Peter 1 
it is schame. 1549 Compl. Scot. xv. 130 To loue vitht out 
flattery. 1596 Dalrymfle tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. X. 474 
Gif tha Loue, praise ouermekle, or commend. 

2 . To appraise, estimate or state the price or 
value of. 

■ cxzoo Triu. C47/4//0//r.2i3pcsullercloue3htsbingdere.., 
De be^erbet Hicl bar fore. 0x440 Promp.Parv. 3x4/2 Lovon, 
and bedyn as chapmen, Heitor, e 1460 Townetey ATyst. xx. 
239 Now, Judas, sen he shalbesotd How lowfys thou hym? 
1530 Palsgr". 6i4f2, 1 love, as a chapman loveth his ware 
that he wyll sell. Come of, howe moche love you it at? 
liOve, variant of L of, Loove; obs. f. Loop, Luff. 
Iioveache, loveage, obs. ff. Lovage 1. 
io^ve-apple. Also apple of love. [tr. F. 
pomme ef amour, G. Uehesapfel. (A 16th c. example 
in Lacume refers to the use of the fruit as a philtre ; 
but possibly this notion may have been suggested 
by the name.)] The fruit of the Tomato, Lyco^ 
persicum escuhnlum. + Formerly also applied to 
the BuiyJAL, Solanum esculentiim. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens xii. Ixxxv. 438 There be two kindes of 
Amorus or Raging Love apples. 1597 Geraroe Herl'al ii, 
iv. t 5. 275 Ihe apple of Loue is called in Laiine../V/w<* 

'A mans. 1604 E. (5[r»3istoneJ IT Acosta's Hist. Indies tv. 
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xxxi. 294 There is at the Indies any good thing that Spaine 
brings foorth. .as.. or apples of love, ..vetches, 
and finally whatsoever groweth heere of any profile. X707-X2 
Mortimer Husb. (1721) II. 211 Apples of Ixjve. 1785 
Martvn A’onsrMf/V Bot. xvL (1795) 201 Tomatos or Loi’e* 
Apple., is also admitted to the table and eaten with impunity. 

Greenhouse Comp. 1.235 Baron Tschoudi.. informs us 
that he has grafted the love-apple on the potaloe. 

allusively. 1812 H. & J. Smith Rcj. Addn, Living Lus- 
tres, I mean the love-apples that bloom in the eyes. 

IiO’ve-bird. A diminutive bird of the parrot 
tribe, esp. the West African Lovebird, Agapor/tis 
^tilarittSy remarkable for the affection it shows for 
its mate. The name is also given to the other 
species of the genus Agapomis ; to several Ameri- 
can species of Psiitacula', and to ctrlain small 
Australian Parrakeets, esp. Euphema undulata. 

159s Lyly Woman in Moon v. i. 105 lie giue thee.. Loue 
birdes whose feathers shalbe beaten gold, 1841 Fenny Cycl. 
XIX. 92/2 The InlttT lAgaporttis],zi ready example of wbith 
occurs in the Lovebird*;,, .was separated from Psittacula. 
186^2 ’J’imckeray Lovel iv. (1869) 274 Un!c‘>s they are l« o 
behind a carriage-perch they pine away, I suppose,, -as one 
love-bird does without his mate. 1886 Miss Fatal 

Three 1. ii, A pair of Virginian love-birds were twittering 
in their gilded cage. 1897 Blackmore Panel xviii. 1-9 
A pair of what are called ‘ lovebirds % of whom, if one hops 
the final twig, the other pines into the darkness and dies. 
Eo ’Ve-child. A child born out of wedlock. 
2805 Eugenia di Acton Njins of Desert II, 10 Mt.ss Blen- 
heim being, what in tnat country is denominated, a love-child. 
2820 Shelley Hymn lo Mercury xxxviii. 6 And tvhere the 
ambrosial nymph. . Bore the Saturnian love-child, Mercury. 
2889 G. D. Leslie Lett, to Marco xxi. CX8931 140 i^fany of 
the little children . . called themselves ‘ love children ’. 
‘Please, sir, she's a love child.’ X894 Froude Erasmus i. a 
Legend sa^’s that Erasmus was what is called a love-child. 

^ allusively. 

Symonds Shaks. Pi edecess. xv. 618 No sane critic v ill 
maintain that the ‘Jew of Malta’ was a love-child of its 
maker's genius. 

t liO-vecop, In'fcop. Oh. {la.O'S.*!of!:aiip, 
f, Aj^licence, leave + kaup purchase.] Some kind 
of local market-duty. 

X278 in Jeake Charters Cinque Ports (.vjzZ) ir Et quod 
habeant InfangthefT. Et quod sint Wreefree & Wittfree, 
La-siagefree, & Lovecopefree. X299 in HarrodDrrrfr Rec. 
King's Lj,’nn (1874) 93 Lufeop. 1374 Ibid. 83 Lovecop [men- 
tioned tvitk tronage and measurage]. 1857 Times 27 May 
22/4 [Law Cases.) A decree had been agreed upon. .the 
efiTect of w’hichw'ould be to declare bis Royal Highness., 
entitled., to a moiety of the cu<tom or duly of ‘lofcop that 
is, to one moiety of the duties levied specifically upon corn, 
grain, or seeds exported by water from the port, .of Lynn. 
XiOVed (lt>’vd, Ip'ved), a. Also 3-4 lovid. 
Sc. 4-3 lowit, lufat, 5 lufyd, Iwfyt, 5-6 lowyt, 
Ixiifit, 6 luvit, 6-7 lovit, (9 arch, lovite), [f. 
Love + -ED 

1 . In senses of the vb. ; in attributive use now 
chiefly poet., exc. with prefixed adv. as dearly-loved, 
much-loved', ordinarily superseded by Beloved. 

VIX3DO Cursor M. 104x6 plsleuedl wasomikel prise, Loued 
and lered, bath war and wise, e 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. 
[yohn Baptist) 322YxVx&my\\x'HiX.^on<t^d.tite. ^2470 Henry 
Wallace vm. 1639 O lowit leid, with worschip wys and 
wicht. 25x3 Douglas AEneis n. xiifij. 46 Thy weping. . 
Quhilk thou makis for thi luifit Crewsay. 1590 Si'KSSKR 
F. Q. in. ii. 46 To compas thy desire, and find that loxed 
knight. x62x G. Sandvs Ovids Alet, vi.(i632) 209 In loued 
lakes tbeystriue. 1706 Rowe Ulysses v. Wks. 1747 I. 407 
I’Jl fly, as 1 have sworn For thy lov’d sake, far from the 
Sight of Man. 1750 Gray Elegy i xsl draught) 92 Thj' once 
loved haunt, this long desert^ shade. 2866 hi. Arnold 
Thyrsis xii, Many a dingle on the loved hill-side. 

b. absol, or sb. A person beloved. 

1435 Misyn Fire of Love ii. vlii. 87 per spekys )>e lufyd lo 
J)e hart of he lufar. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. v. 29 Britomart 
..Upon her first adventure forth did ride. To seeke her 
lov’d. X83X Carlyle I. V, By w’hat Pre-established 

Harmonyof occurrences did the Lover and the Loved meet 
one another in so wide a world t 2898 G. Meredith Odes 
Fr, Hist. 51 T his loved and scourged of angels. 

2 . Sc. In royal and feudal documents^ prefixed 
to peisonal names or designations; equivalent to 
the ‘trusty and well-beloved’ of English charlers. 
t Often with plural ending. 

1460 Charteis etc. Peebles (1872) 235 Our Iwfyt burges 
Ihon Smayll. 1461 Ibid. 140 Our luifit burges and nychibur 
Andro Mylner. 1543 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (18441 !• *59 
Thair lowyt seruitour, Maister Edward Menze*;. 2^5 Ibid. 

217 To our Jouitlis cousingis, baiJzej'.*;, counsaJe, and com- 
ihuniiieof Abirdene. xSyj Sc.Prayer Bk. /'rur/h/;/., Charles 
.. to our Lovits Messengers. 1868 Act 32 ^ 32 ViH- 
c. xoi Sched. (Q Q), 1 ‘ Form to be used under this Act '.] It 
is humbly shown to us by our lovite A. B., complaner, 
against C. D. [etc.]. 

Loved, obs. form of Loafed. 

2597 Gerarde Herbal ii. .xxxxi. f 5. 246 There Is another 
sort of Cabbage or loued Colewoort. , . 

+ Leveday. Obs. Forms : see Love sb. ana 
Day. [tr. med.L. dies amoris (Du Cange).] ^ 

1 . A day appointed for a meeting with a mcw 
to the amicable settlement of a dispute ; hence, 

agreement entered into at such a meeting. , . 

" or- r .. T DTie huv nomen loueaaj . 

C1290 S. Eng. Leg. I- 443/0*° -jgjf, x^^e t. 
akc bet contek euerc i-Ia^ic. * 3 ^^ y inundate biiwcne 
ik iSkea.) 1 . 95 “'k full cf 

Cod and mankind! I-vdo. 

such '5* ^fp’;:;j,^ bJ» Ic?s.'kn=koi of lofo- 

Antmbtx ff Cods ,0 There made 
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LOVE-DBINK. 

ISIO Hokman Vu/g', vii. 66 b, He is more redyto make a 
fraye than a loue daye. 1588 Shaks. 7 *//. A, 1. i. 49* 
day shall be a Loue-day Tamora. 1655 Fuller IVaitham 
Abb. 0 The Townsmen.. desired a Lovc-day. 

attnb. X502 Arnolde Chron. (1811) 95 Also ye shal be 
no loueday maker. 

2. nonce-use, A day devoted to love-makin^y. 

1590 Greene Mourn. Garm. (j6i6 ) D 3 b, Oft haue 1 heard 
my liefe Coridon report on a loue-day,\Vhen bonny maides 
doe meete with the Swaines in the vally by Tempe, 
Lo*ve-dri3lk. A drink to excite love ; a philtre. 
£■1320 Sir Tristr. 1710 Sche tok loue drink, 13.. 
Minor Poems fr, Vernon MS. Uv. 167 A loue-drynke 1 
asked of l»e. <7x386 Chaucer Wife's Frol. 754 That for he 
sbolde alwey vp-on hire thjmke, She yaf him swich a manere 
loue drynke, 'J’hat he was deed, er it were by the morwe. 

"}* Love-driiry. Obs, [f. Lovjj + Diiu(e)i;y. 
Cf. iavc-amour. Love sh. 16 .] a. Love, love- 
making, courtship : = Dkueuy I. b, A love-token 
or keep>ake : === Drueey 2 . 

a. c X300 Ilcevelok 195 Til Jjat she were tuelf winter hold, 
And of speche were bold ; And l^at she couhe of courteysye, 
Gon, and speken of luue-druryc. 0x386 Chaucer Sir 
Thofcis 184 Of bataille and of cniualry And of ladyes loue 
drury Anon I wol yow telle. 

1 ). X3.. 1 C. Alts. 7610, Y wol sende hire love-drewry. 
1513 Douglas /Ends v. x.48 A Sidoun steid..quham Dido 
. . gaif hyrh in luif drowry [L. pigtius amoris\. 1550 Lynoe- 
SAY Sqr, Mddnim 1003 And he gaif hir ane lufe drowrie, 
Ane Ring set with ane riche Rubie. 

jjOVe 6 nonce-ivd, [f. Love sh, + -ee 1 .] 

A recipient of love. 

1754 Richardson Grandison (1781) VI. xi. 44 The Lover 
and Lovee make generally the happiest couple. 18.. 
Lady C, Lindsay in Academy so Jan. (1894) 49/2 Papa, 
mama, lover, and lovee, . .played iheir parts to perfection. 

Lovee, variant of Lovey. 

Lo’ve -feast, 

1. Antiq. Used as a rendering of Gr. ayamj, 
Eccl. Latin Agape. Among the early Christians, 
a meal partaken of, in token of brotherly love, by 
the members of the chnrch; app. originally in 
connexion with the eiicbaristic celebration. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Pr. Tong^ Agape^is. loue, banquet 
[2 read \ou^ banquetl, orfeaste that was vsed in the Pnmj* 
tiue Churche. x6tQ T. Godwin Moses 6* Aaron t. 20 Their 
Love*feasts, . . now antiquated thorowout Christendome. 
2737 Watculand Eucharist 29 In the Apostolical Times, 
the Love-Feast and the Eucharist, tho' distinct, went to- 
gether. i88x N. T. (R, V.) a Pet, ii. 13 Revelling in their 
love-feasts while they feast with you. 1902 Expositor Aug. 
xs6 In 2 Peter the feasts are Christian love-feasts. 

2« Among Methodists, and some other modem 
sects, a religious service held at intervals in imita- 
tion of the Agape of the early church. 

Its special features are the partaking of a simple meal 
(usually only of bread and water), and the relation of re- 
ligious experiences by various members of the congregation. 

1738 Wesley Wks. (1872) 1. 92 That on the Sunday seven- 
night following be a general love-feast, 19 

July, The very design of a Love-feast is a free and familiar 
conversation. 1807-8 W. Irving U824) 144 She., 

was frequent in her attendance at love-feasts. 

3. Transferred to other gatherings. 

1893 Nation (N, Y ,1 19 Jan. 44/1 On the evening of in- 
auguration day the Populists held a ‘ love-fsast *. 

Hence Iiove-feaster, one who participates in a 
love-feast. 

1749-51 Lavincton Eni/ius. Meih. c^- Papists (1820) 298 She 
was the mother of the Agapetae, or love-feasters. 

Iiovefal llo-vful), a. [f. Love sb. + -ful.] 

+ 1. Regardable with love ; lovable. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Eccl, XV. 13 The Lord hateth al cursing of 
errour, and it slial not ben looueful [Vulg. amabiie'] to men 
dredende hym. 2596 R. L[inche 1 Diella etc. F 7 b, His 
loue-ful face is now her soules sole essence. 

2. Abounding in love. Now rare, 
a 1225 Alter. R. 222 So lufful & so reou 5 ful is hire heotte, 
2598 Sylvester Du Sartos ir, ii. in. Colonies 505 The ever- 
lasting Voyce Which now again re-blest the love-full choyce 
Of sacred Wedlock’s secret binding band. 2645 R. Symonds 
Dia>y Civ. War (Camden) 275 Do not pei-suade a loveful 
maid there’s any heaven but he. 2854 H. Strickland Trav. 
Th. c5- FoJiciesSy Cheerful,, hopeful, loveful feelings, instead 
of the old religions of fear. 

XiO’Ve*3niott A knot or bow of ribbon tied in 
a peculiar way, supposed to be a love token. Also, 
a representation of such a knot. Cf. true love knot, 
•C1386 Chaucer Prol. 197 He hadde of gold ywroght a ful 
curious pyn : A loue knotte in the gretter ende ther was. 
2598 Marston Pygmal. iii. 149 His windows strow'd with 
Sonnets, and the glasse Drawnc full of love-knots. 2842 
Tenkvson Talking Oak 65 Leg and arm with love-knots 
gay. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 371 The circular box on 
the top., con tains a sort of love-knot, 
b. Jig. and allusive. 

X393 Lancl. P. PI. C. xvni. 127 Lyf, and loue, and leaute 
in o by-!eyue and lawe, A loue-knoite of leaute and of leel 
by-leyue. a xsB6 Sidney Arcadiam. (1590) 263 b, If it were 
a bondage, it was a bondage onelyknitte in loue-knols. cx6oo 
F. Davisjn Ps. cxxxii. in Farr S. P. Eliz. (184s) II. 328 
Where this love-knot renuiines vnbroken, God heapes of 
blisse doth send. 

Lo*ve-lay. Chiefly Joel. A love-song. 
'az/^ofr-s° Alexnnder 6 And sum has langing of lufe lays 
to herken. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xvi.xiii, A woondroiisblrd.. 
That in plaine speech sung louelaies loud and shrill. 1830 
Tennyson Dualisms Poems 145 Two bees.. Hum a lovelay 
to the westwind at noontide. 2856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics 
(1S60) I. 258 These love-lays he interspersed with riddles 
and rhyming proverbs. 

Loveless (lo'vles), <i.* [f. Love sb, -less.] 
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l. Having no love ; a. not feeling love ; b. not 
loved. 

? 2311 Pol.Softgs (iQ$g) 255 For frend is foj thelond is love- 
les. 2362 Langl. P, pi, A. v.p8 Thus I hue Ipueles lyk a 
lulher dogge. 2390 Gower Conf. 1 . 259 Envic, which is loveles, 
And Pride, which is lawle.s. Ibid. HI. 362 Sche which deide 
gulteles For love, and yit was loveles. 2509 Barclay ShyP 
0/ Folys {2570) 72 A lorde or state whom many men doth 
drede With loueles feare. 2599 Shaks. etc. Pass. PUgr. xv, 
Long was the combat doubtful!, that loue with loue did fight 
To leave the master louclesse, or kill the gallant knight. 
261a Shelton Quix. J. i. (1620) 7 The Knight Err.Tnt that 
is louelesse, resembles a tree that wants leaues and fruit. 
2735 Vo'ev. Ep. Lady xss From loveless youth to unrespected 
age No Passion gratify'd except her Rage. 2825 Coleridge 
Aids Ref. (2848) I. 149 The an.xicty to be admired is a 
loveless passion. 2877 Dowden Shaks. Prim, vi. § 8. 79 An 
absolute cynic, loveless and alone. Ibid.ZaThs loveless soli- 
tude, haunted by terrible visions of his victims. 2902 H. 
Black. Culture 4- Restr, xii. 372 A loveless saint thus be- 
comes a contradiction in terms. 

• 1 2. Unlovely. Obs, 

2602 HoLLAKD/*/Ay'lI.432 These ITortoises] are ilfavored 
to see to, and yet as louelesse as they be, they are not with- 
out some medicinabte vertues. 

Hence IiO'velessly liO*velessness. 

26x6 J. Lanf. Coni. Sqr.^s T, X. 189 Was never love more 
lovelesselie rcquittecl. 2823 Bvron Stanzas to a Hindoo Air, 
How the long night flags lovelessly and slowly. 2852 Robert- 
son Sertu. Ser, ii. 167 hicu of withered afiecliqus excuse 
their lovelessness by talking largely of the affection due to 
God. 2891 F. Paget Spirit Discipi. (ed. 2) 214 The 
mysterious terror of everlasting I6velessness is seizing on 
his heart, 

Lo've-letter. A letter written by a lover to 
the beloved, and expressing amatory sentiments. 

I<r 2240 Wohungexn Cott.Hom. 283 Aswete Ihesuliuoppnes 
me l»in Iierle for to cnawe witcrliche and in to reden trewe 
luue lettres.] 2598 SHAivS.ilfifrry IK 11. i. 2 What ! haue I 
scap’d loue- letters in the hoUy-day-rime of my beauty, and 
am I now a subiect for themt 2622 Maube tr. Aleman's 
Guzman d'Alf 11. 260 A loue-Ieltcr brought her by her 
maid. * 2718 -Lady M. W. Montagu Lei. to Lady Rich 
16 Mar., 1 have got for you, as you desire, a Turkish love- 
letter. 2824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. 21 Our village 
beauty had fairjy reached her twentieth year . . without the 
slightest suspicion of her having ever written a love-letter, 
xoox Blackvo. Mag. Oct. 496/1 The young people inter- 
change love-letters. 

Love-lieS-Ca'-bleeding". The garden-plant 
Amaranthus caudatus, having a long drooping 
pnrplish-red spike of bloom. 

Also applied dial, to some other plants (see E.D.D. and 
JV. Som. Gloss.). 

(cx6xo Beaum. & Fl. {title) Philaster, or Love lies a 
Bleeding.] 1664 S. Blake Compl. Gardeners Praet. 57 
Princes-feathers. Otherwise called, My Love Iletb a bleed- 
ing. 2665 Rea Flora ii. ix. 285 This \Antaranthtis\ is 
..called by some Country women, Love liesa bleeding. 2760 
J. Lee Introd. Sot. App. 318. 2809 Campbell O’Connor's 
Child xvi, And cherish, lor my warrior’s sake—* The flower of 
love lies bleeding*. xSljaWoRDSW. Love lies hleedingi You 
call it * Love lies bleeding so you may. Though the red 
Flower, not prostrate, only droops, 

Loyelihead (l»'vlihed). rare. [f. Lovelt a. + 
-HEAD.] Loveliness. In qnot. 1633 cotur. 

1633 B. JoNSON Underwoods xciii. Epithalatuiusn xxi. 
Those Sweet and Sacred fires Of Love betweene j*ou and 
your Lovely-head. 2881 Rossf.ttx Ball, ff Sosin, xevi. 258 
As thy love's death-bound features.. alway keep. .Than all 
new life a livelier lovelihead. 

Lo’velike, < 7 . [f. Love -like.] Of 

a nature appropriate to love, f Also = Lovely. 

2622 Lady M. Wroth Urania 296 Her haire was. .of a 
dainty, and loue-like browne. 2839 Bailey Festus (1852) 
447 Musing, as v/ont, With love-hke sadness, upon sacred 
things. 

Hence •}‘Iiove-lifeely adv., love]ily, 

1622 Lady M. Wroth Urania 81 Sbee lookt sadly, and 
wept so loue-Ukely, as all piitied her. 

Lovelily (IwvliU), adv,. Also 4 luflyly, lu\xe- 
lili, luflely, 5 louelyly, 6 Sc, luuilelie. '[f. 
Lovely a. in a lovely manner; *t*a. in 
a loving or friendly manner {obs ,) ; b. in a way to 
stimulate love ; beautifully. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 25582 Suete iesu J ,. al luuelill hou vs 
lerc to luue wit solhfast rede. 2375 B.nrbour Bruce 
xvir. 315 Thair capitane Trelit thame sa luflely. ? <22400 
Morie Art/i. 2292 Bot sir Arthure..Laughte hyin vpe fulle 
louelyly with lordlyche knyghitez. 2596 Dalrymfle tr. 
Leslies Hist. Scot. x. 459 Efter be the burgesses of Edin- 
burgh verie luuilelie,. and honorablie was receiuet. 2671 
H. M. \x, Erasm. Collog. 245 Moreover, howlovelily do the 
Graces cling to one another. 1763 Churchill Duellist ir. 
Poems 2769 II. 69 Courage, a Youth of royal race, lx)vHly 
.stem, possess’d place. 2813 Bvron Br. Abydos 1. iii, So 
lovelily the morning shone. 2897 Acadesny 27 ,Mar. 357/2 
The • bowery loneliness * of * Paradise Lost’ is less lovelily 
beautiful. 

Iioveliuess (Jp-vlines). [f. Lovelf a. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being lovely ; exquisite beauty ; 
]• lovableness. 

'<12340 Hampole /’ jaf/rr cxlviii. 23 Til whaim na tbynge 

m. ny he like in fayrhed & luflynes & ,in kyndnes. 2535 
CovERDALE SoHg Sol. vi. 4 Thou art pleasaunt (o my loue) 
euen as louelynes.se itself. rx6oo Shaks. Soun. iv. Un- 
thrifty loveliness, why dost thou spend Upon thyself thy 
beauty’s legacy? 1628 Coke On Lift. 3950, For a farewell 
to our jurisprudent. I wish unto him.. the lovelinesse of 
temperance, the stability of fortitude [etc.]. 2657 Baxter 
Agst. Quakers 2 A Catholick Love to all Christians . . pro- 
portionable to their several degrees of loveliness. 2742 
Richardson Pasnela I. Introd. 20 It adorn’d her with such 
unpresuin’d Increase of Loveliness. x8i6 Byron C/l // nr. 
III. xxiv, Cheeks., which but an hour ago Blush’d at the 


praise of their own loveliness. 1818 Keats Endur i 
A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: Its loveliness inerS^ 
1884 Pae Eustace 8 It was n face of surpassing lovelin^ 
b. fl. Lovely qualities, tiaits of loveliness, rmt 
2790 G. Walker Semt. II. xxi. 131 Let us adopt. Hi 
the rule of our lives, all the lovelinesses, which composi iU 
character of the disciple of Christ. 

Iioveling (l»-vlig). rare. [{. Love sb. or 
+ -LIKG.] V A lovely creatuie; ? an object of lort 
a ‘ darling ' 

2606 Sylvester Du Barias ii. iv. 11. Magnif 69* 'Tig. 
frolick lovelings fraighted Nests do make The balmy Tt«u 
o’r-laden Boughs to crack. 2853 Miss E. S. Sheppaic 
Ch. Auchester II. iii * And Herr Hummel', my lovelirj 
went on, pursing his lips, ‘ said ’ [etc.]. 2882 J. Payne icoi 
Nis. I. 255 Upon the imperial necks she walks, a lovelin-' 
bright. ^ 

Ziovelock (lo'vlpk). [f. Love sb. + Lock jU] 
A curl of a particular form rvom by courtiers b 
the time of Elizabeth and James I f later, any curl 
or tress of hair of a peculiar or striking character. 

1592 l.vLY Midas in. ii. 43 \Vil you haue. .your loue-lodc 
wreathed with a silken twist, or shaggie to fal on j-car 
shoulders ? 2628 Prynne (title) The Vnlovelinesse of Ljie- 
lockes. 1840 Marryat Poc*" yack i, Lovelocks, as tV. 
sailors term the curls which they wear or; their temples. 
2894 A. Griffiths Secrets PHson Ho. II. iv. ii. 63 Bandi> 
line, which she used in making love-locks to adorn berfore- 
bead and he*' temples. 

-irausj. 28W Maxwell Gray Silence Dean MaitUind\.\. 
12 Each [cart*] horse wore his mane in love-locks. 

Lo*ve-longillg. The longing felt by those 
who arc in love. 

<t 2500 Cursor M. 24629 par lai i in mi luue langing. a 1310 
in 'tVright Lyric P, 61 A suete love-longynge mjTi hwte 
thourh out stong, c 2386 Chaucer Milleds T. 493 To 
Alison now wol 1 tellen al My louc-longlng. 2522 Userid 
d* Chilli (Roxb.) A iij b. And in loue longy'nge my baric b 
sore sette. 2593 Drayton Sheph. Garl. \iii. (Roxb.) 117 
This lad would neuerfrom her thought: she in loue-longinj 
fell. 1882 Child Ballads L 23/1 An elf-knight, by blowing 
his horn, inspires Lady Isabel with love-longing. 

XiO’Ve-lorn, a. Forsaken by one’s lovej for- 
lorn or pining from love. 

2634 Milton Comus 234 Where the love-lorn Nigbilngalc 
Nightly to thee her sad Song moumeth well. ^2746 Culuns 
Ode to Sim/'licity 16 By her [sc. the nigh ingalcj whose 
lovelorn woe [etc ]. 2768 Sir 'V Jones Soliuia Poems {1777) 

5 O'er Azib’s banks while bve-lom lamsels rove. ts 795 
Coleridge To Nightingale 2 Sistei of love-lorn poets, 
Philomel ! xBxo Scott Lady of L, vi. i, The love-loro 
wretch starts from tormenting dream. xgzz Lonptu 
Aug. 334 Some love-lorn thrush serenaded his mate. 
Hence l«o*velornneES, lovelorn condition. 

2863 Geo. Eliot Romola Ixi, It was the story of that fait 
Go^tanza.who in her love-lornness desired to live no longtt. 
2888 R. A. King Leal Lass I, xi. 220 His lovc«lornoes^ 
his sense of self-importance. 

Lovely a. Forms: see Love 

“LT I. [UE. htjlic, f. htfu Love sb, + •‘He -ly K] 
fl. Loving, kind, affectionate. Obs, 

C20OO Sax, Leechd, III. 290 Mona se iwclfia on criluro 
weorcum nytlic y.s..cild acenned god luflic. rxipo ir^ 
Coll. Horn, 5 For f>anne beS no man siker ar he ibere pt 
lufliche word of ure louerd ihesu cristes swele mu&e Cumw 
se ibletsede, a 2225 After. R. 428 Swuch ouh wummont 
lore to beon — luuelich & li 9 e. a 2300 IC. Horn 484 *di 
him biseche Wih loueliche speche pat he adun fade Buorc 
he king, a 13^ Cursor M, 13260 He serraund wit bis loue^ 
spek, And heild mani war seke. C1374 Chaucer 
(5* Afv. 242 Forsheo to him so lovely was and trewe. 

Laud Troy Bk. 565 And welcomed hem with louely 
2533-9 T. St. Aubyn in Lisle Papers XIIl, 96 (MS.) 'J'tlb 
much hearty and lovely recommendations. 1^2 Narcisstis 
(1893) 129 wee are. .the kings owne lovely subiects. 
tb. Amorous. Obs. 

2470-85 Malory Arthur vn, xxi. 246 And they had 
goodely langage & louely countenaunce to gycler. . »SS® 
Aurelio Isab. (2608) Aij, Whatsoever man that ^ 
unto the lovelypassions disposed, soudenly. .burned for her. 
2587 M. Grove Petops ff Hipp. (1878) 74 The letter o\p 
friend of a wounded Louer, . . todisswadehim from this loudw 
follie. 2592 Lyly Midas iii. iii, Amerula, another tale or 
none, this m too louely. Sua. Nay let me heare aniewotnan 
tell a tale of x lines long without it tend to love, and I 
[etc.]. 2599 Shaks. etc. Pass. Pilgr. iv. Sweet Cytherea- 
Did court the Lad with many a louely looke. 

fc. Friendly, amicable; Obs. (?iV.) 

2409 in Exch. Rolls Scotl. IV. ccx, [Thai] sal nocht 
that caus forth bot in lufely manere as the lach wni-, 
a 2649 DRUMM.orHAtvTH. Hist. Scot. (2655) 12 After lovely 
advice at the Council-Table, .he was freely dismist. 

2. Lovable ; worthy of love ; suited to attract 
love, Obs, exc. with etymological allusion. 

c 2000 Ags, Ps. (Spelman) Ixxxiii. 2 Hu luflice [Vulg.fr/^^ 
dilecta) geteld Sin. 2375 Barbour Bruce i. 389.Quhen ne 
wes blyth, he was lufly. c 2450 tr. De Imitatione 111. W- J 3 * 
Louely fader, it is worhy his houre H seruaunt sinirc 
somwhat for he. 15x3 Bradshaw St. IVerburge i. 2443 

moost louely father I pray you hertfullyTakenodysplcsore. 
01586 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1590) 66 Being beloued 
companies for his louely qualities. 2638 Junius, 
Ancients^ 192, I am almost loth to say it, (sayih Qulfiiui^^l 
because it may be mistaken that shamefastnesse is a '’jce, 
but a lovely one. 1748 G. Whitf. Senn. (MS.l.Thougn 
God be . .more lovely than Man, yet 'tis more natural and eas> 
..for us in our present state to love men tlian God. . * 5 “ 
Landor Ct. Julian i. iii, What we love Is loveliest m oj* 
parture! 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. II. in. n. v. § 
his mind be. .sweetly toned, what he loves will be lovely. ' 

3. Lovable or attractive on account of beaut)'? 
beautiful, Kqw. with emotional sense, as a strong 
expression of admiring or delighted feelingJ 
quisitely beautiful. 
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LOVERSHIP. 


a. with reference to beauty of person. 

a X300 Cursor M. 16635 spitted on his luueli face. 13 . , 
Gau). ^ Gr^ Knt. 52 pe louclokkest ladies pat euer lif haden. 
1340 Hampole Pr, Cause. 690 Be he never swa stahvorth 
and \vyght, And comly of shap, lufly and fayre. c 1420 
Atitnrs of Arth. 162 My lyre als the lely, lufely to syghte. 
XS90 Marlowe znd Pt. TarnburL i. ill, This lovely boy, the 
youngest of the three. J&ici., "Well, lovely boys, ye shall be 
emperors both. 1596 Shaks. Ta/u. Sbr. Induct, i. 67 Til 
the teares,.Like enuious floods ore-run her louely face. 
1720 Mrs. Manley Power 0/ Lave (174*) I. 22 The Brother 
was not only more lovely than the Sister, but handsome beyond 
all Things. 1722 B. Star tr. Mile, dc St. Phale v’ii. 220, I 
never saw two lovelier Gentlemen in my Life, nor so beauti- 
ful a Virgin. 1751-2 Fielding Coz>ent Card, fml. No. 37 
Wks. r’784 X. 72 The ladies. .covered tlieir lovely necks. 
1801 Coleridge Chrislabel ii. 507 He bids thee come with- 
out delay . .And take thy lovely daughter home. 1898 Flor. 
AIontcojierv 7 any 14 What a lovely face ! 

absoL or sb, f Also pi. 

<;x42o Auturs of Arih. 397 Withe a launce one loft pat 
louely cone lede ; A freke one a fresone him folowed, in fay. 
c^^^o Golagros <5- Gaw. 1003 'l hai luschit and laid on, thai 
luflyis of lyre. 1652 Benlowes Theoph. To my Fancy, 
Should one Love knot all lovelies tie. 1753 Hogarth Anal. 
Beauty xi. 81 Tho' the lovely seems likewise to have been 
as much the sculptor’s aim. 1786^ Cowper Let. to Uitwitt 
3 July, Wks. 1836 V. 342 Our love is with all your lovelies, 
both great and small. 1859 E, FitzGerald tr. Omar xxL 
(1899) 76 The loveliest and best That Time and Fate of all 
their Vintage prest. 

b. said of inanimate things. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 692 As quo says lo ^on louely yie, 
pou may hit ^vynne if pou be wy^te, c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 
4193 Day is dawed and is day, 1 1 was a louely morn. cz4oa 
Destr. Troy 1541 Was neuer syihon vnder son Cite so large, 

. . Non so lufily on to loke in any lond oute. c 1403 Cuckoru 
<5* Night, 72 Th**y coude that servyce al by rote ; Ther was 
many a lovely straunge note. <rx56o A. Scott /’«?ry//J'(S.T.S.) 
xix. 33 Nane may. .in to pat lufly hour Mak residens. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 79 See how mlschicfe appeares in a 
louely and vndistempered Scene. Ibid. 214 Corall, white 
and louely, 1708 Burnet Lett. (ed. 3) 193 Crusted with 
inlayings of lovely Marble, in a great Variety. 1866 M. 
Arnold Thyrsts iil, And that sweet city with her dreaming 
^ires .. Lovely all times she lies, lovely tonight. 1884 
Q. Victoria Plore Leaves 123 Wc came upon Loch Aid, 
and a lovelier picture could not be seen, 

c. with reference to moral or spiritual beauty. 
(See also sense 2 ,) 

1805 Southey Lett. (1856) 1. 315 The life and death of that 
man were equally lovely. ax8$x Mrs, Sherwood Poor 
Burruff 1 hope that all the little boys who read this, 
may leam thereby how lovely it is lo oe kind to dumb 
creatures. x86x J. Edmond ChUdr. Ch, at Home iii. so Make 
us like the lovely child Jesus. 

4 . Used as a term expressive of enthusiastic lauda- 
tion : Delightful, highly excellent. coUoq. 

16x4 Markham Cheap. Hush. (1623! jxx [The Swine] though 
he is counted good in no place but the dish onely, yet 
there he is so louely and so wholesome, that all other faults 
may be borne with, 1653 Walton Angler iii, 73 Come lets 
to supper. Come my friend Coridon, this Trout looks lovely. 
x68x Chetham Au^lePs Pademt, iv. § st (1689) S3 “I'is a 
lovely,Bait for Winter, and Spring, C. Patmore 

Faithful for ever 111, i, 171 Dear Fred wrote, Directly, such 
a lovely note. 1872 Geo. Eliot in Cross Life III. 164 
Mr. Lewes had * a lovely time’ at Weybridge. 
fLo’vely, Obs. Forms: see Love and 
-isT li. [OE. inJHce^ f. Infit Love sb. + -Hce -lt ^.] 

1. Lovingly, affectionately. 

K. ASlfred Gregojy's Past, Pref. 3 TEIfred kyning 
hateo gretan WjerferS biscep his wordum lufiice & freoiid- 
■ lice, c X17S Lamb, Horn. 17 Bide hine luueliche pet he pe 
do riht. C120S Lav. 7892 He. .pus >pec wid his folke & luue- 
liche spilede. cx22o Bestiary 381 in O.E. Misc. X2 Dus Is 
ure louerdes la^e luuelike to fillen. C1350 /K///. Patcrue 
975 William was gretliche glad fc. loueliche hir ponked. 
/XX400 Pistill of Susan 237 Loueliche heo louted, and 
lacched her leue At kynred and cosyn bat heo hed euere 
iknawen. 1503 Hawes Examp, Virt. xii. 23 Dame Clennes 
loked vpon me louely. 1596 Spenser Q. iv. iii. 49 In- 
stead of strokes, each other kissed glad, And lovely hauUt, 
from feare of treason free, 
b. AVilUngly, with joy. 

C900 tr. Bsda's Hist, iv, xi. (Schipper) 406 paet he luflice 
swa dyde. CXX75 Lamb, Horn. 133 Euric mon pe lusteS 
luueliche codes wordes and lade5 his lif rihtliche her efter 
he seal haoben eche lif. rtx3oo Cursor M, gio6 Al he tok 
in godds nam, And thold luueli al pat scam. 

2. Lovably, beautifully. 

<zx4oo-5o Alexander 426 A lyons heuydw.as on-loft louely 
coruyn. c 1430 Freemasonry 706 Al the whyle thou spekest 
with hym, Fayre and lovciyche here up thy chyn. 1596 
Shaks. i Hen. IPy iii.i. 125 where, beingbut young, I framed 
to the Harpe Many an English Diltie, louely well. 1604 — 
0 th. IV, it 64 Oh thou weed : Who art so louely faire, and 
smeH’st so sweete. 1708 J. Philips Cyder 11. 344 The de- 
fecated liquor. .Spouts into subject vessels, lovely clear, x8n 
W. R. Spencer Poems 191 Lovelier beams the noon-day 
splendour. 

ZiOve-maicul^ (ltr‘vm<?kkig). Amorous pro- 
posals or intercourse, courtship. 

e 1450 Merlin 87 Ylfyn is som-what a-qu^'tte of the synne 
that he hadde in the love makinge. 1829 Lytton Devereux 
it. ii, I looked round that mart of millinery and love-making, 
which Tvas celebrated in the reign of Ch.irles II. 1831 Car- 
lyle Pes. (1858) 114 The whole Borough, with all its 

love-makings and scandal-mongeries. 

x6«s Bacon Ess.^ Truth (Arb.) 500 The Inquirie of 
Truth, which is the Loue-maklng, or Wooing of it. 

1830 Moore Mem. (1854} VI. 135 My sweet Bess 
and 1 recollected the time when we u^^ed, in our love-making 
lo stroll for hours there together. 

So l»o*ve-xnal:er, ZiO’ve-xnaking' a, 

^47 Sabah Fielding Pam. Lett. 8r The Conversation of 


Fools and general Love-makers. i868 Browning Riug^- 
Bk, VI. 1532, 1 . .bear no more love-making devils : hence I 

IiOVe-iaate Also 6 loves-nxurte. 

Love jA + MatejA] The person with whom 
one is mated in love ; a lover or sweetheart. 

1582 Stanyhurst AEneis iv. (Arb.) 108 At my tears showr- 
ing dyd he sigh?..dyd he yeeld ons mercye toe loouemate ? 
X591 Greene Farew. to Follie and Ded. (1617) A 3 b, Sweet 
Companions^ and Louc-mates of Learning. 1602 Warner 
Alb, Eng. vi. 20^ For her her. mother Ceres and her Loves- 
mate did complaine. 18x7 Byron Lament Teisso\^ A Prin- 
cess was ^no love-mate for a bard. 1902 Edin. Rev, Oct, 3 19 
The willing, or it maybe unwilling, love-mate of Paris. 

i" lO’veJiesS. Obs. rare — [ijjeg. f. Lovb sb. 
-KEss.] Love. 

a x^o IVohuuge in Cott, Horn. 285 Tac hit to pe nu leve 
lif wi3 treowe luuenesse. 

Lover ^ (1»*V3J). Forms: a. 3, 5 liiffer(e,4-6 
lufer, 4 lufere, lovere, luver, 5 loufer, lovare ; 
Sc. 4-5 lufare, 4-6 luffax, 4 lyffur, 3 lufar, 6, 8 
luver, 6 luvar, luvear, luwair, luif(f)ar, 7 
luiver. j3. 4 (8,9 dial.^Xavier, 4 loviere, lovyere, 
4, 5, 8 lovyer, 8 loveyer, 4- lover, [f. Love 
vJ- -h ‘ER l.J One who loves. 

1. One who is possessed by sentiments of affec- 
tion or regard towards another ; a friend or well- 
wisher. Now rare. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter 1. 1 His verray lufers folous him 
fleand honur. cx^ao Destr. Troy 5277 He was a frynde to 
my fader, & a fyn louer. 2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VIIL 
231 The luflers of sejmce Edmund were displeasede with hym 
gretely perfore. <^1485 Digby Sfyst. (1882) ifi. 800 He ys pi 
lover, lord, suerly- 1524 Sir R. SuttotCs IPilt in Churton 
Life App, S43 Make a new feoffment to ten pensones of my 
lovers and Trends, 1535 Coveroale r Satu. Contents Aviii, 
lonathas and Dauid are svvorne louers. 2598 B. Jonson Ev. 
Man in Hum. Ded., To.. Mr. Cambden. yonr true lover, 
Ben. Jonson. x6ox Shaks. Jut. C. 111. ii. 49, I slewe my 
best Louer for the good of Rome. 2625 Bacon Ess., 
Friendship (Arb.) 171 Men so Wi«te,..and so E.vtreme 
Louers of Themsehies,asall these were. i66x Morcan.^>^. 
Gentry iv. in. 44 The loving Company of the order of the 
garter hath received you their Brother Lover and fellow. 
1760-72 H. Brooke Foot of Qual. (1809) III. 15 A stranger, 
but a very warm lover of yours. 1796 Wolfe Tone 
( 1828) X47, I made my bow, and followed my new lover to 
his hotel. 1898 W. K. Johnson Terra Tenebr, 34 The earth 
was foe to him, Let the sea be lover. ^ 

b. In the spiritual sense. 

exys^ Cursor M, 20870 Petre was,.!uuer o lauerd, alsua 
niter, c 1375 Se. Le^. Saints xviiL {Egipciaue) 1085 God . . 
pat gyfis mare to his luferjs pan lai cane ask. 1577 St, 
Aug. Maunnl (Longmsbn) 108 God their lover will not take 
it [love] away from his lovers against their wils. xys^ C. 
Wesley Hymn, Jesu, Lover of my Soul. 1748 G. White 
Serm. (MS.), Every true Lover of God. x856 J, H. New- 
man Gcroniius § i Lover of souls ! great God I I look to 
Thee. 

2. One who is in love with, or who is enamoured 
of a person of the opposite sex; now (exc. in 
plural) almost exclusively applied to the male. 

a X225 Alter. R, 256 Leouere me beo5 hire wunden pen 
uikiinoe C, lufferes) cosses. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 
IV. 29s (323) O ye loueres pat heyhe vpon the wbiel Ben set 
of Fortune, c 1375 Sc, Leg. Saints xxi. iC/emeni) 455 And 
byre enbrasit with al his macht, as lyffaris fat had bene in- 
twyne. CX386 Chaucer Pro/, So A (ouyere, and a lusty 
Bacheler. X422 Jas. I Kingis J?. clxxix, Awak I awake I 
I bring, lufar, I bring The newis glad. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xlviii. 60 The birdis did with oppin vocis cry, O, 
luvaris fo, away thowduJly nycht. 1525 Ll>. Berners Frolss. 
II. XXX. 85 Loyes Rambalte had at Bride a fayre woman to 
his louer, whome he loued 4>arfiteJy. 1557 North Cue- 
uara's Dtall Pr. Gen, Prol. r 7/1 He [Neroj counted seucr- 
ally al the haires that his louer Pompeia had on her head. 
x6oi B. Jonson Poetaster n. i, If I freely may discouer, 
What would© please mee in my Louer; I woulde haue her 
fairs, and wittie [etc]. 1606 Shaks. Aut. 4 Cl. v. ii. 298 
The stroke of death is a.s a Louers pinch. Which hurts, and 
is desir’d. 1768 Woman of Honor III. 52 You will find few, 
..such desperately true lov>'ers, 1821 Byron fuan iii. iii, 
In her first passion, woman loves her lover, a 1825 Forby 
Voc. E, A nglia, Lovier, a lover. A vulgarism, but no cor- 
ruption, Not peculiar to us. 1847 Emerson Repr, Men, 
Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 290 If he had lover, wife, or children, 
we hear nothing of them. 1885 Burton /^ r<x6.A'’fr. (18871111. 
xoi Sue. .said. .* I am a lover separated from her beloved', 
b. One who loves illicitly; a gallant, paramour. 

16x1 Bible fcr. iii. i Thou hast played the harlot with 
many louers. 1716 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Lady 
Rich 20 Sept., A woman looks not for a lover as soon as she 
is married, x^x Lane Arab. Nts, I. 89 She answered. Thy 
wife has a lover. 

3. One who has an affection, predilection, fancy, 
or liking for (a thing, action or idea), 

1540 270 Omen nebyepna^t-.louieres of pe wordle. 

Ibid., Yet eft pe wordle pyestre, uor be louyeres of pe wordle 
byep pyestre. 1388 Wveur i Pet. liL T3 And who is it that 
schal anoye 50U if, ben sueris and louyeris of goodnesse. 
ct42o Lvdc, Assembly of Gods 902 Fysshers of sowles, and 
lovers of clennes. 1568 Grafton Chron. I. 8 TubalU.was 
a great lover of Musick. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Re 6 , i. 

§ 122 He was a great lover of his country. 1655 Walton 
xxi. (x66i) 235 Pise, And upon all that are lovers 
of Vertue, and all that love to be quiet and go a fishing. 
X748 Hume Ess., Parties Gt. Brit. 97 Lovers of Liberty, 
but greater Lovers of Monarchy. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth 
Inlrod., Freed from the odious presence of this lover of 
cleanliness. 1901 Lougm. Mag. Oct, 543 The book will be 
eagerly read b}’ all lovers of Selbome. 

4. Comb., as lover^ltruing adj. Also + lovers’ 
lair Sc., the bed of love; lover’s knot = Love- 
kxot; lover’s leap (see Leap 3), Often ap- 


plied to a precipice in connexion with some legend 
about the suicide of a lover by leaping down; 
also {allusive nonct-use), a matrimonial venture. 

IS-- Littill Inierlud 76 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 316 
Lassis. .\Vald ga to luvaris lair, cis^ A. Scott Poems 
(S.T.SJ vi. 25 So luvaris lair no leid suld bk. 1592 Lvly 
Gallathea iv. ii. 22 (Bond) First you must vndoe all these 
Louers knots, because you tyed t)iem. 3809 AIall-lv Gil 
Bias X. xii. (iS66) 383, I answered by expressing my .surprise 
at her honouring me with the offer of her hand... To this 
she replied, that having a considciable fortune, it would 
give her pleasure to share it in her life-time with a man of 
honour, .then, rejoined I, you have made up your mind to 
take a lover’s leap. _ xSra Byron Ch. Hnr. i. Jxxxi, While 
on the gay dance shone Night’s lover-loving Queen. 3831 
_CARLYLE.S<i>'/.^<rT. iLvt, The river of hisHistpry. heredashes 
itself over that terrific Lover’s Leap ; and, as a mad-foaming 
cataract, flies wholly into tumultuous clouds of spray ! 2851 
Ruskin Stones' I'eu. (1874) 1. viii. 98 Tying the shafts 
together in their centre, in a lover’s knot. 

t Lover Obs. [f. Love i/.- + -Enl.] One 
who praises, an eulogist. 

a 1340 Hampoi.e Psalter ix. 24 pat ihjmge has man dellte 
to doe in pe whilk bai hafe sum louere & nan with takere. 
Jhid. XXL 33 To be hi.s lufere and louere. 

Lover, Loverd(e, obs. ff. Louveb, Loed. 
tLOTrered, sK Obs. Forms; i lufraden, 3 
luuered, 4 lulxeden(e, loueredi lufredyn, 4-5 
louerede, 5 louerede, loueraden(e, 4lufer- 
and, 5 lufrant, 5-6 luferent, 6 luifrent. [OE. 
lufrxden, f. Inf-u Love sb. + OE. I'^den condition : 
see -RED.] The condition or state of relations in 
which one person loves another; the emotion or 
feeling of love ; warm affection, good will, kind- 
ness ; Sc. lust. 

ciooo Lamb, /’j. cviii. 5 (Bosw.-T.) HU geseiton hatunge 
for lufr®ddenne minre, a 1300 Cursor PI. 9S12 A bird wald 
thine, His grelt luuered, his mikel suinc pat wald sua first 
vr Jiknes haf. c 1325 Pletr. Horn. 30 He. . Com to mak him 
glad and blithe, And his lufredene til him to kithe. CX340 
Hampole Prose Tr. xxiv. 3 Thai doe wickidJy to get thaim 
the fauour and lufredyn of this warld. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saiitis 
xxiv. \ A lexis) 160 Quhene he can luk one It, sic Juferand 
he tuk, pat he pare dwelt in body & ihocht. a 1425 Cursor 
M. 1325s (Trin.) Of his sarmoun spek many man And of be 
louerede pat he wan. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Arjus{S.T.S.) 
P54 A conquest bairn . . is calUt in the lawis adopcioun ; that 
is to say., a conquest barne be favour and luferent. Ibid. 
263 A man has despyte at bis wyf, for haterent of hir, or 
luferent ofane othir, 14.. Hexv Good Wife taught Dau. 90 
(in Barbour's Bruce etc, 528) For nakil lying lufrent will 
gendir, 2543 Aberd, Reg. (Jam ), The said gudis war frelie 
geivin ..to his said dothir for dotbirlie kindness and luferent. 
3560 Holland Crt. Venus i. 656 Our life wplift throw 
feruour and luifreniis. 

Hence tLoveredea^i., beloved; f Loveredenly 
adv., in a loving manner, 

CX425 Orolog, Sapient, i. in Anglia X. 331/40 pat I am in 
a)Ie tymes..so loueradenlye bisye abowte peas pei..I jaf 
entente onelye to pe. Ibid, 375/41 O pis gracyous and 
loveraden worde. 

Lovered (Ip’vajd), ppl. a. [f. Lover 1 + -ed L] 
Provided with, or having a lover. 

3597 Shaks. Lover's Covtpi. 320 Who, young and simple, 
would not be so louer’d f 1879 H. Merivalc in Theatte Nov. 
213 The veriest,. minx, who would never have been fathered 
by that fine old Duke, or lovered by the manful Orlando. 

Loverhood (It^waihud). [f. L.oveb1 +-hood.] 

The state or condition of being a lover. 

1891 Hannah Lynch C. PTeredith 154 The fluted tenor of 
romance twai gs the guitar of loverhood musically. 


Loverless (Irj'vajles), [f. Lover 1 + -LESS,] 
Having no lover, deprived of a lover. 

1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. 64 She paid her faith- 
less suitor the compliment of remaining loverless for three 
weary months. 1853 C. Bronte Villette xiii, Loverless and 
inexpectanl of love. 2892 Temple Bar Apr. 525 Until quite 
lately she was loverless. 

Loverlike (Iz^’vailaik), a. and adv. [f. Lover i 
4 - -LIKE.] Like a lover; of a character or in a 
.manner befitting a lover. 

1552 Huloet, Louerlyke or lyke a louer, amatorie, 1641 
Milton Reform. 11. wks. 1851 III. 6§ There is no act., 
wherein passes more loverlike contestation betweene Christ 
pnd the Soule. 1748 Richardson C/<irma (i8ti) 1. 164 A 
mere loverlike correspondence which my heart condemns. 
x8o8 Eleanor Sleath Bristol Heiress I. 283, I delight to 
delineate, with a lover-Hke minuteness, the various, perfec- 
tions. .of Miss Percival. 1894 H. Nisbet^«jA Girls^ Rom. 
.155 Lovcr-lvke he fixed on one star and connected it with 
the maiden. 

Loverly (Ir^'vojli), a. and adv. [f. Lover 2 + 
-LY.j a. Like a lover, b. adv. In the 
manner of a lover. 

*875 J. Rayn Halves xxiL IL 382, 1 only hushed her lips 
in loverly fashion. 1886 G. Macdonald What s 
Mine xii. III. loi Said the chief abniptl5%‘ I want only her- 
self!’ A very loverly way of speaking. STEtENW 

Misadv. y. Nicholson ii. 4 The highest point of Imcriy cn 
altation. 1890 Temple Bar Nov. 441 He murmured lo\ ceiy 
something about * the light, .of her jacinth n.Mr . . . 

Comb. 1885 STEVEN£ON/^r.Dri'^>im3oTheymadeaJo^crJ3 
looking couple. 

■ Hence to’vcrliJiess. j Weril. 

2879 G. Mf-heditii Egoist I. iS4 fluted > 

forgetful of Cros«jay. t «vrT> 1 4- .SHIP 1 

Lovership .[f- If 'Jf ' -*• 

The state or condition of being a 

in’S?n‘^V?cTGcS-I Shc;h^^ n,oth«hacd, lov’^- 


ship, patriotism- 
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LOVINGLY 


LOVEBWISE. 

f IiO’vertine, a. Oh. nottce-wd. [f. Lover 
after Hberiine.l Addicted to love-making. 

1603 Dekkcr, etc. Pat. Grissill Wks. (Grosart) V. 231 
These Gentlemen louertine, and my selfe a baler of loue. 

IiOVerwise (Ip'vojwsiz), adv. • [f. Lover i + 

-WISE.] in the manner of a lover. 

1872 Howells IPedd. Journ. (1892) 155 They sat down 
here loveiwise. 1884 Rider Haggard Dawn 11 . i. 3 They 
'curneyed loverwise, with their arms around each other. 

Ijovery, obs. form of Livery, Louver. 

Loves, obs. pi. of Loaf sbd- 
lo'Veship- Obs. rare'~^. [f. Love sb. + 
-SHIP.] The action of making love ; courtship. • 
a 1500 Piers 0/ Pull/inm 320 in Hazl. P. P. P. II. 13 
Loueshlp goith ay to warke [read wrake], When that pre- 
sence is put a bake. 

Lovesiclc (Ip'vsik), a. [f. Love sb. + Sick «,] 
Languishing for or with love. 

1530 Palscr. 317/2 Lovesycke enamowered, 

1588 Shaks. 7 Vt. A. V. iii. 82 When.. he did discourse To 
loue-sicke Didoes sad attending eare. x6o5 — Ani.^ Cl. 
•II. ii. 198 Purple the Sailes; and so purfumed that The 
Windes were Loue-sicke with them.^ 1697 Drvden Pirg, 
Past. IX. S4 Where Nightingales their Love-sick Ditty sing. 
*739 A- Nicol Nature without Art 67 Cure me of this 
love sick fever. 1B94 Mrs. Oi.H'Has’T Hiei. Sk. Q. Anne 
14 Her great general sighed like a lovesick boy whenever 
lie was absent from her. 

. Hence tovesickness, lovesick condition. 

X707 Flover Phj'sic. PuhC'lVatck 10 He, by mentioning 
the Name of Pylas to a sick Woman, found some alteration 
in her Pulse, by which he discover’d her Love-Sickness. 1874 
Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. lx.\xiv.2 He had a holy lovesick- 
ness upon him. 

Lovesome (IP’vsym), a. Now arch, or dial. 
Forms : 1-6 lufsum, 3 luffsumm, 3-5 luasura, 

3 luvesum, 4 luffsum, lufsonm, lufsome, lus- 
som, lossum, lossom, looveaum, 4-5 lofsom, 
lufsom, lovesura, 4-6 lovesom, 6 loveseine, 
lusum, ?lu3com(e, lufesum, lufesome, Sc. luif- 
sum, 5-- loveaome. [OE. lufsum^ f. luf-u Love 
sb . : see -some. (The contracted forms Ittssom, 
Joss0))7. seem to occur only in sense 2.)] 

1. Worthy of love ; having qualities that inspire 
love ; lovable. 

AXooo Crist 913 (Gr.) Lufsum and like leofum monnum to 
sceawianne hone scynan wlite, cx2oo Ormin 358^ Davihess 
name .. itt uss tacnehh stang wihhhannd, & Tufisumm onn 
to lokenn. yu/iauais Ihesu Crist, .hat ich on leue 

& luuie as leonukest & lufsumest lauerd. ^*3*3 Oco 
Gratias sg in £. E. P. (1862) 125 A louesum buirde he 
lihte with-Inne pe worhlest bat euer was. X4M Hymns Pirg. 
C9 Hise louesum lijf hat alle men si^eln], Ful myldeli he 
out gan lete. 1570 Saiir. Poems Re/orm. xv, 33 Thow 
luifsum Lark & gay Goldsplnk, . . Lat be 3onr heutnly noltis, 
1676 Etheredoe ofan 0/ Mode in. iii, Wild, witty, love- 
some, beautiful and young. 1899 Swinburne Rosamund 
in. 60, I know not Aught lovesome save the sweet brief 
death of sleep. 

2. Lovable on account of beauty; lovely, beautiful. 

a X2*s St. Marker. 3 .\nt wel hire scbal iwurthen for hire 

lussum leor. <21240 IPohunge in Cott. Horn. 269 pu art 
lufsum on leor, hu art al schene. ax^oo Cursor ht. 604 
A luuesum land at lenger in. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 
26 Hire rode is ase rose that red is on rys, With lilye-while 
leres lossum he is. ♦ Jbid. 51 A burde of blod ant of bon 
Never 3ete y nuste non lussomore in londe. CX320 Sir 
Trisir, 2S16 Ysonde baue h^re he wald Luffsum vnder line. 
CX374 Chaucer Troylus v. 465 O lufsom lady brj'ght, How 
baue ye faren syn h*'tt ye were pere? £‘1420 Anturs 0/ 
Arth. 344 (Douce MS.) A lady, lufsom of loie, ledand a 
knkte. cs^yiSt.Cut/ilreri (Surtees) 1215 He saw.. Com fra 
heuen a lufsom lyglit. 15.. in Dunbars Poems (1893) 3®^ 
Fair lufsum lady, gentill and discret. 1820 Scott Mcnast, 
xiv, The handsomest, the very lovesomest young man I ever 
savv with sight. 2842 Tennyson Beggar Maid la One 
praised ner ancles, one her eyes, One her dark hair and love- 
some mien. 1868 Morris Parthly Par. 11. 323 He heard a 
sudden lovesome song begun. 

iihsol. 13., Gaiv. iff Gr. Kni. 1814 * Nay. .’Quod patluf- 
sum vnder lyne. X3. . E. E. Allit. P. A. 308 pen sayde hat 
lufsoum of lyth & lere [etc.]. 

3. Loving, friendly, 

C1200 Ormin 1547 A55 to follshenn soh meoclessc Wihp 
luflsummffiddmodnesse. X566 T)R\m Hoi aces Sat. i.ii. Bb, 
But the}’, the sillye fondea fooles, Do feastc him, for his 
loucs^ loue. x868 Browsing RingSf Bk. viii. 20 Won’t we 
hold Our little yearly lovesome frolic feast, xpox H. C. 
Welch Anselm hi. 48 This increasing influence was due to 
the happy JoT’esome temper which plays through his letters. 

4. Amorous. 

x^2o Mrs. Manley Pcnverof Loue (1741) 150 Caton, who 
being naturally Lovesome, put herself in his way at every 
opportunity, so that he could not help saying soft things to 
her. 2844 Kinglake EothenvW. (1878)92 Shrubs that twined 
their arms together In lovesome tangles. 2883 Lotigm. Mag. 
Sept, 533 While lovesome and moansome thereon spake and 
falter'd the dove to the dove. 

Hence f Iiovesomcliead - Lovesomeness. 

a X300-X400 Cursor M. 5792 (Gutt, ), I sal paim bring fra pat 
thralnedej-.And into a land of lufsum-hede. 

+ Lo’Vesomely, adv. Ok. [f. Lovesome a. + 
-i.y2. (OE. had ////yj/m/jV aclj.)] Lovingly, affec- 
tionately. . ■ 

c i30oOrmin_i663 Nohht ne ma33 ben don Allmahhti3 Godd 
locwcmc, But iff itt be wipp witt & skill & luffsummlike for- 
pedd. a 1225 yuUana 12 [He] seide hire lufsumliche l>at 
[etc.], a syoaCursorkf. 7989 pan coni til him .nn angel clere, 
..And lufsiimli to david sp.ak. 1373 BARBOURi?rwre’xvii. 315 
Thair capitane Tretit thame sa lusumly. c 1475 Ran/ CeiL 
^ear 558 His leif at the Coiljear He luke lufesumly. 


3 jOvesoxti 62 iess (l»*vsttmnes). [f. Lovesome 

a. -h -KESS.] The quality of being lovesome. 

a 1000 Poc. in Wr.-Wulcker 218/34 Delectatio, lust- 
barnes, rel lufsumnes. 1550 Bale Image Both Ch, viii. 
H vij b, They mixed y' truth in falshede, they poysoned the 
waters, they toke awaye the louesomnesse of them, a 2568 
Bauuatyne Poems (Hunter, Club) 657 Weill lasit.with luif- 
sumnes. 2865) Mjss Mulock Woutads Kingd. II. 19 [She] 
was not beautiful. .but there was a lovesomeness about her. 
]Qove-SOng (Ix^vspg). A song of love, an 
amorous song. 

a X310 in Wright Lyric P. 74 lesu, thi love is suete ant 
strong . . Tech me, Ihesu, thi love song, With suete teres 
ever among. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. ii. i. 20 First, you 
haue learn ’d . . to rellish a Loue-song. 2653 Walton A ngter 
i. 29 Solomon . .-wrote that .. holy amorous love-song, the 
Canticles. 2833 Tennyson Millers D. 65 A love-song 1 had 
somewhere read. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. Laivin Spir, 
IP, (ed, 2) 154 The bird, .listens to the love-song of its mate. 
Love-token (l»*vtoa:k*n). Something given as 
a sign or token of love. 

Beoivul/{Z) 1863 Sceal bring nacaoferhea pu bringan lac 
& luf tacen. 2390 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. i. 27 Thou hast 
giuen her rimes, And interchang’d loue-tokens with my 
childe. 1626 Bp, Hall Contempl.^ O. T. xx. viii, What 
Church in the world can show such deare love-tokens 
from the Almighty as this? x6.. Child Maurice xxii. 
in Child Ballads II. 265/2 For thou hast sent her loue- 
tokens, More now then two or three. 2836 J. H. Newman 
in Lyra Apost. (1849) 26 Yes ! let the fragrant scars abide 
Love-tokens in thy stead. 1877 W. Jones Fingcr^ritig 343 
He sent two diamond rings, as love-tokens to Mary, Queen 
•of Scots. 

t XiOvewende, a. Obs. [OE. lufsvpide, f. luftt 
Love ii.l + -viinde f. wfttdan to turn. Cf. hdl~ 
wende wholesome, /iwilmcndc transitory.] Be- 
loved ; loving ; lovely. 

a 2000 Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker 222/21 Dilectague rnra, and 
pa lufwende earda.s. ^^20oo .SVi.r. Leech. III. jB 6 CiJd acen- 
ned..so2fcESt, lufwende. <1x225 Juliana^^ Ich. .luuie pe 
to leofmon luueivende lauerd 

Iioveword, variant of Lofwobd Obs. 
Lo’Ve-'WOrtli, sb. rare. [f. Love jd + Worth 
sb."] Worthiness of love. 

C26xx Chapman Iliad To Rdr. 85 Homer .. should be 
belov’d, WJjo eiierie sort of loue-worth did containe. 

t Love-worth, Obs. [f. Love + Worth 
ij.] — next. 

<1x225 Auer. R. 1X2 Ower deorewurSe spuR, pe lunewurtfe 
Louerd. <t 2225 /uliana 53 pi luuewurSe leofmon. <i 1240 
Ureisttn In Lamb, Horn, 187 Aire tinge leofluccst and luue 
wurSest, 

Loveworthy (lt>*vwz>jt5i), a. [f. Love sb. + 
Worthy <?.] Worthy to be loved. 

<2x240 IPohunge in Coil. Horn. 269 InwiS pe ane am 
alle pe binges igedered tat eauer muhen maken ani mon 
luuewuroi'to o^r. 2622 Lady M. Wroth Urania 289 
Nerana, the most loue- worthy of her sex, 2633 W. Struther 
Tpie Happiness 31 If these small goods K love-worthy, 
with what a love should we adhere to the fountain-good. 
1837 Thirlwall (x88i) I. 278 It may happen.. that 
the child makes the painful discover)* that the person whom 
it most tenderly loves is not loveivonhy. 1880 Swisduknc 
Stud. Shaks. 227 A living god-garland of the noblei^l earth- 
born brothers and iove-ivorihiest heaven-born sister. 

. Hence Xiovewortliiness. 

2867 Thirlwall Lett. (i88t) I. 278 The perception of His 
loveworihiness must tend to swallow up our sense of benefits 
received from him. 1899 F. P. Cobbe in Daily News 
27 May 7/1 The nobility and loveworthiness of human nature. 
Lovey (l^/'vi). Also levy, love©, lovie. [f. 
Love sb. + -y,] A term of affectionate address ; 
“ * Dear love % ‘ darling *, 

^ 2731 Fielding Lett. Writers i. v, You don’t look pretty 
in It, lovey, indeed you don’t. 2764 Foote Mayor c/ G, 
1, Wks, 1799 I. 169, I go, levy: good-day to my faiher-in- 
law. 2770 — Lame Loueri. ibid, II. 67 Why, really, Jovee, 
’tis a large sum of money, x8ox Macneill (1844) .19 
Sullen moods, and scolding frays. When lovie’s absent for 
some days. 1^4 Punch 20 Dec. 294 And what would Dovey 
do if Lovey were to die? 

Loveyer, lovier, obs. forms of Lover 
L o'vin^, vbl. sb.'^ Now rare. [f. Love j/.i -i- 
-ING 1.] The action of the vb. Love 
c*37S Saints iii. ^St, Andretti) 766 Fore, crlste,.. 

1 5arne our altninge, to be and dwcl in pi lovynge. CX365 
Chaucer L, G. IP, Pro!, 544 For she taughte al the craft of 
fyn louinge. c 2400 C7/rj<7r<1/. 27746 tCott.Galba) Wreih.. 
of gude lufing it brekes pe band. 2538 Elyot Diet. Addit., 
Amaiio, a louynge. 1600 Shake. A. V.L, ii.vii. 181 Most 
frendship is fayning; roost Louing, meere folly. 2633 P, 
VucszHV.R Poet. Misc.gg W’hat fool commends a stone for 
never moving ? . , Cease then, fond men, to blaze your constant 
loving. 1855 Browning One Word More Dame.. Hated 
wickedness that hinders loving, 1885-94 R. Bridges Ei'os 
<5- Psyche May xxii, lliis was the lover she had lack'd, and 
she, Loving his loving, was his willing bride, 

t Lo’ving, vbl. sb:- Obs. [f. Love v.'^ + -ingI.] 
Praise, laudation; //., praises, songs of praise. 

^ a *300 Cursor M. ^215 Icsus pat well w'ist, .Quarfor sant 
ion was don o lijf; To pc lues. .In his louing he made ser- 
mon. <z 1300 E. E. Psalter ix. 25 |>at I schewe forth to 
sprede pine loueynges eqertlkone. 2375 Barbour Bruce 
VI. 283 Now demys, quhethir mair lovyng Suld Tedeus haf, 
or the king ! c 1400 tr, Secreta Secret.^ Gov. Lordsh.$i He 
pat gyacs hh good to hem pat haaj*s no mysfer, he purchases 
no louynge perof. 2476 Burgh Rec. Edinb. (1869) I. 33 For 
thehonourand loving of Code Almlchty. *477 Earl Rivers 
.(Caxion) Dictes x To gyuc therfore synguler louynges & 
thankes. 1533 Richt Pay (2888) 13 'Ihay that desiris 
lowine or vane gloir. 2539 TVr/. Ebor. (Suriees) VI, 83, I . , 
.hcJ^e of holl and perfite m>’nde. .lovinge be to God. 2590 
A. Hume Hymns iu 32 The maiestieofGod was praisd with 


louings loud on hi^ht. 2596 Dalrvmple Ir. Z^/zW/AV/. 
Scot. 1 1. X. 343 He did the legacie and office, .with sik lofen™ 
and comment. 2722 Bailey, Loi’ingis^ praises, Scotch. * 

Iioving (l» viij), ppl. a. [1. Love v.'t + -ikg 2.] 

1. That loves; affectionate. 

In i6th c. * your loving friend ’ was an ordinarj* form oJ 
subscription for letters. • (Jur loving subjects ' has at various 
times been a usual phrase in royal proclamations. 

c 2000 A2 lfric Gram. vi. (Z.) to Hie amnns uir^ pes lufienda 
wer;.. hoc amans mandpium, pes lufienda peowa man. 
a 1*40 Ureisunin Cott. Hem. iBsLer lolouepe. Teloucnde 
louerd. 2320 Cast. Love 290 And foure dowghtrj’ne bde 
this kyng. And to uche he wes lovyng. 1375 Barbour Bruce 
jv. 7 Thaim that till hym Juffand wer, Ur kyn, or freynd. 
c 2460 Towneley Myst, iv. 102 Now, who would not be glad 
that bad A child so lufand as thou art? r‘x49i Chast. 
Goddes Chyld. 44 It is yeuen us and sende us fro our loujmg 
fader. 1513 More in Grafton Chron,[x$6Z)\\. 781 A lovyn" 
man and passyng well beloved. 2529 — LeL Wks. 1419^ 
At Woode.stok - . by the hand of Your louing husbande 
Thoma.s More knight. 2568 Grafton Citron. I. 82 They 
were loving and kinde to him, and he to them. .J74X 
Richardson Pamela II. 330 They are the honesiest, the 
loveingest, and the most conscientious Couple brealbeing. 
2809 Malkin Gil Bias v. 1. f ii They got to be as loving as 
turtles. 2835 Macaulay <yrfAZ*//i'.xvi III. 723 He brought 
that force only for the defence of his person and for the 
protection of his loving subjects. 1866 J. H. New^iak 
Gerdniius § i O loving friends, your prayers 1 Ihid.^ Help, 
loving Lord J Thou my sole Refuge, Thou. • 

t b. absol. A lover ; one who loves. Obs. • 

<1x300 Cursor M. 14313 Lauerd, o selcut pat es slei, J)! 
lufand pus, qui let pou dei? C2340 Hamfole Prose Tr. 
(1866)3 Fyllys pe luflande of gasielyjoye. C2375C«rwr 
M, 14597 (Fairf.) Hauc I na tome pidder to fare for naivcle 
louande haue 1 pare. • • . 

c, iransf. Tending to be closely attached, cling- 
ing, adhesive, dial. 

2642 Best T^rrrv/r. Bks, (Surtees' 148 By this meanes the 
strawe is made lovinger, and is allsoe kept from growinge 
on the howses. [Common in mod. dialects ; see Eng. Dial 
Diet ] ■ . 

. 2. Of words, actions, etc. : Manifesting love ; 
proceeding from love. Hence occas. of persons with 
respect to their demeanour or conduct (const, td). 

CX450 Myrc 2697 Louynge' serues and godely spcche, 
Agayn enuyeys helpe and leche. 2509 HAWEs/’<rr/. Elens. 
xxvii. (Percy Soc.) 1x9 Her lovjmge countenaunce so hygbe 
dyd appere, That it me ravyshed. 2634 Sir T. Herbert 
'Irav. 39 'I hfiy continue that louing customs [widow burn- 
ing] deuoutly to ibU day, xB, . Tennyson Early Sprin^\ 
Once more the Heavenly Power, .domes the red-plow'd hdh 
With loving blue. 2B62 Lytton Sir, Story II. rjy Faber’s 
loving account of little Amy. x868 Browning Ring 6- Bk. 
III. 1303 His fingers pushed their loving way Through curl 
on curl. 2894 J. T, Fowler Adamnan Jntrod. 54 He vas 
held in most loving remembrance. 

3. Preceded by a in various comb.-i ns 
home-y vtoney-j pleasure-icnfiug. 

2726 Swift Gulliver^ Lament. Gluindal. 33 That Money- 
loving Boy To some Lord’s Daughter sold the living Toy, 
2838 Eliza Cook Old Dobbin xi, We fun-loving urchins 
would group by his side. 2872 S. B. ^Atn^sDuiyfyDorirbie 
192 A pushing, eager, pleasure-loving, money-loving age! 
290a JPestm. Gas. 3 June 2/2 The Boer is, above al) thing?, 
a home-loving man. 

Loving cup. [Loving///. 2.] Ah^rgedrink: 
ing vessel, usually of silver, having two or more 
handles, by which it is readily passed from hand to 
hand amongst friends or guests assembled together, 
each of whom successively drinks from its contents, 
generally at the close of a banquet. 

x8o8[In Minute-bk. of Committee for the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet 9 Nov. (Dr. R. R. Sharpe).] 28x2 J, Brady C/rtr’i-i 
Cn/end. (1825) II. 351 The Lord hlayor drinks to you in ibe 
Loving Cup, and bids you all heartily welcome. 1827 Hone 
Et'cry-day Bk. II. 12 The loving cup .. is . . passed to the 
guest on his left hand, 1868 Brewer Diet. Phrase <J- Fable 
(ed- 3) 527 In drinking the loving cup, two adjacent persons 
always stand up together. 

Loving-Hndness (Ip'vigikoimdnes). [f.Lov- 
ING ppl. a. •+ Kindness. Originally two words ; the 
combination was introduced by Coverdale.] Affec- 
tionate tenderness and consideration ; kindness 
arising from a deep personal love, as the active 
love of God for his creatures. 

2535 Coverdale Ps, xxv. 6 Call to remembraunce, 0 Lorde, 
thy tender mercyes &: thy louinge kyiidnesses, which nauc 
bene euer of olde. Ibid. Ixxxix. 33 Neuerihelesse, my lou- 
ynge kyndnesse wil I not vtterly take from him. 

Songsp- Ball, (i860) 3 What great lovyng kyndnes did God 
show in thys cace? <1x729 J. Rogers 19 (1735) 349 

T)ie amiable Attributes of Goodness' and Loving-kindness. 
iBcy-S \y. Irving Salmag. (1824) 144 A lady of unlwunacd 
loving-kindness. 2871' Morley Voltaire (x886) 2 The m* 
finite mercy and loving-kindness of a supreme cre.Tlor. 

Hence (back-formation) Iioving-Rindly anv. 

3840 Lowell LovCy A love.. that seeth faults, Not with 
.flaw-seeking eyes.. But Joving-kindlyeverlooks them down. 

t ]^oving-knot. Obs. = Love-knot. 

cis88 ir/ Pt. /eronirno (1605) C iij b, Hccre scale the 
letter with a louing knot. , 

io’vin^ly, (7. Obs. rare—^. [f. Loving///- 
+ .LY l.] . Oi loving disposition. 

2567 Gude <5- Godlie Balt. (S. ’I'. S.) 222, 1 knaw nanc mc 
as .scho is one, Sa trew, sa kynde, sa. luiffandlie. 

I&Oviaigly (Irwigli), adv. [f. Lovi.n'G///- g. + 
•LV“,] lit a loving 

2398 Trcvisa Barth. 
the man auyseth his wy 
of Level, vii. 15 To pra 
in hym. 2535 Coveuda 
will I haue mercy vpon 




P. R. VI. xtii. 

f slie doo amys. 2435 M*sy.s J 

;od parfytely, .. louandlvtosjnB 

Yer. xxxi 20 Gladly and iouyngb 



LOVINGNESS, 
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LOW. 


r Sam. xx\ (chapter-summarj'), lonalhan louingly taketh'hls 
leaue of Dauid. 1641 T. Havne Luther 136 He was very 
lovingly affectioned towards his children. 1709 Steele 
Tatler^o. 118P4 We live very lovingly together. 1883 R.W. 
Dixo^ Maua iv.iii. 147 And ever on him leaned she lovingly. 

]LoviliraeBS (l»’vignes). [f. LOVING a. + 
-NESS.] The quality or habit of being loving. 

XS74 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 25 Be thou a patterne to 
the faithful, in word, in conuersation, in louingnesse, .. and 
in chastitie. a 1586 Sidney Arcadia ii. (1590) 115 b, Cary- 
ing thus in one person the only two bands 01 good will, loue* 
lines & louingncs. 1621 Lady M. Wroth i/mnm 348 Such 
were her allurements, her sweetnesses, louingnesses [etc.]. 
1799 W. Taylor in Robberds iJ/rw, 1. 297 Tbere'is a loving- 
ness of heart about Parr . . which would endear him even 
without his Greek, a 1859 L. Hunt Bk. Sonnet (1S67) 1. 66 
The very lovingness of his nature. *865 J. Grote Mental 
Ideas viii, (1876) 108 That <^iAca or lovingness which creates, 
so to speak, a kindred and brotherhood, 
b. Used as a mock title of honour. 
a 1636 Lynde Case for Spectacles (1638) 91 Instead of the 
Emperours name, he assumes the Popes person, saying, 
Your lovingnesse wrote to me. 
liovis, -ys, obs. pL of Loaf 5 b^■ 

Iiovy, variant of Lovey. 

3jovyer(e, obs. form of Lover sbX 
Low sbA Also 3-5, 9 lowe, 6 looe, y 
loe. Cf.LAWj^.3 [OE.//4tty, /t/tett/mase., = OS. 
IiiPo (dat. hlhve) grave-mound, OHG. hlh (MHG. 
U) grave-mound, hill, Goth, hlaiw neut., grave 
(whence pi., graves) OTeut.*/t/rtt«/02-, 
-iz- neut. pre-Teut. *kloiwos~y -w-, f. root *klei- to 
slope : see Lean v. and cf. L. clivus hill.] 

1. —Law j3.3 I. areJu 

Beowulf tf..) 1120 Wand to wolenum walfyra msest hly- 
node for hlawe. cxzoo Ormin 9205 And illc an lawe and 
Illcan hill Shall nihhrcdd beon and la^hedd. c 1300 Havelok 
1699 po stod hauelok als a lowe Aboven [po] pat per-inne 
wore. ai4oo-so Alexander 1090 May pou ognt, lede, 
yonder low lift on pi shulder, CX500 Coro. Corp. Chr. 
PlaySy Shearmen «5* Taylors 218 Harke 1 I here owre brothur 
on the looe; This ys hys woise. azUsio Sir Lionell 70 tn 
Furnivall Percy Polio 1. 78 The Gyant lye.s vnder yond low. 
<1x765 R.Hood ff Guy of Gisborne xlvi. in Child Ballads 
111, 93/8 That beheard the sheriffe of Nottingham, As he 
leaned vnder a lowe. 1847 Mary Howjtt Betilads 66 And 
some they brought the brown lint-seed, and flung it down 
from the Low. 190X Speaker 20 Apr. 77/1 The coarse 
meadows swell up into rounded or pointed * lows 

2. A burial-mound ; a tumulus. ^ Obs. 

a xooo Boeth, Metr.x* 43 Hwa wat nu pas wisan Welandes 
ban, on hwelcum hi hlawa hrusan peccen. x686 Plot 
Stajfordsh. 40a A barrow or Low, such as were ustially cast 
up over the bodies of eminent Captains. 1778 Etig* GazeL 
teer (ed. 2) s.v, Wi^ngton^ Near this place are certain 
Lows, which are reckoned among the Roman Tumuli. 
Low, lowe sbi^ Chiefly Sc* and north* 
Also 3 lo3he, 4I0U, ^lawhej.lo), 5logh, (lawe). 
[a. ON. logs wk. masc. (Da, lud) ** OFris. loga 
OTent. type *logon- {Ittgon-i)^ pre-Teut, /tihdit; 
cogn. w. MHG., mod.G. /ohe fern, r— OTeut, type 
*/ohd pre-Teut, *Mhd, f. */uh- wk. grade 

of the Aryan root *Ieuh ‘ ; see Leye, and Light j^.] 

I , Flame; a flame, a blaze. > 

a IMS Aner. R, 356 Cherubines sweorde . , of Li {MS, T, 
lobe], c X2SO Gen. ^ Kx. 643 AI-so he^e tJe lowe sal gon, So 
5e flod flet de dunes on. <1x300 Cursor M, 5739 Him 
thoght brennand he sagh a tre Als it wit lou war a( vm-laid. 
X340 HAMTOLEPr. Consc.^\yo Lowe and reke with stormes 
melled. c 1470 Henry Wallace vin. 1034 The rude low rais 
full heych adown that hauld. 1533 Bellenden Livy i. xvi. 
(S. T. S.) 88 His hede apperit (as It war blesand) in ane rede 
low. 1631 A. Craige Pilgr, ^ Hermit 8 The Coale that 
tnee burnes to the bone, will I blow. Though Liver, Lungs, 
and Lights, fly vp in a low. 1783 Burns Vision 1. 39 By 
niy ingle-Iowe I saw.. A tight, outlandish Hizzie. xSr5 
Scott Bl. Dwarf Wx, The low of the candle, if the wind wad 
let it bide steady. 1849 C, Bronte Shirley iv, A verse 
blazing wi’ablue brimstone low. 1892 'B..'^i?iAXQBarrack-r. 
Ball. etc. 126 For every time I raised the lowe That scared 
the dusty plain, . . I’ll light the land with twain. Z90X 
Trans. Stirling Nat. Hist. Soc. 51 The Dead Candle. . . A 
blue lowe, moving along slowly about three feet from the 
ground. 

b. Phrases, {To be, set) in, on a low, in a flame, 
on fire ; to put the low to, to set fire to ; to take a 
loWy to catch fire. 

CX200 Ormin 16185 All alls itt w'fere all oferr hemm O 
lo^he. exsso R. Brunne C/iW«. (Rolls) 14692 pe fir, 

pe tender, pe br^'mston hot, Kyndled on lowe, & vp hit smot. 
rz422 Hoccleve Learn to die 702 "Wharx pat a greet foun 
set is on a lowe. <11584 Montgomerie Cherrie ^ Sine 745 
Will fiatterit him, .. An set him in an low. 1722 Ramsay 
Three Bonnets 11. 103 Soon my beard will tak’ a low, x8is 
Scott Guy M. x, She [a vc'-sel] was . . in a light low. 1826 

J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1, 130 A .. boy fell off 
his chair a* in a low, for the discharge had set him on fire. 
1865 G, hlACDONALD A. Forbes viii. 23 Ve wad hae the 
hoose in a low aboot oor lugs. 

2 . spec, a, A light used by salmon-poachers. 

1814 J. Hodgson in J. Raine Mem. (1857) I. 146 For 
making lows or fish-lights for fishing in the night. -1856 
Denham Tracts (1892) I. 315 This used to be done with a 
low and a leister. 

• b. A light or piece of candle used by miners. 

x8i6 in I. H. H. Holmes Coni Mines Durhanty etc. 245* 
x85s Trapper's Petit, in Our Coal <5- Coalfields 155 'Tis 
very darkand that smalllo w You gave me soon will burnawaj’. 

t Low, [var. of Lough 1.] A' lake, 

loch, river, water. 

*387 Lot'cn-J. XSX3 Douglas y£’K«V xir. ProL 153 
Swannj’s swouchis throw owl the rjTjp and redis Our al 


thir loi^'S. 1539 in Rec* Peebles (1872) 57 Woddis, lowis, 
fischingis [etc.]. 1*5^3 Ibid* 72 Louchis.) 

f Low, sb,^ Sc. Obs* [aphelic f. * allow sb, f. 
Allow v.] Allowance, permission. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot (1858) III, 464(He] passlthame 
awa, But lowe or leif that tyme of ony wicht, 

- Low (lo“)» sb.S [f. Low v.*2 The action of 
lowing; the ordinary sound uttered bj’ an ox or cow. 

*549 Compl. Scot vi. 39 The iiolt maid noyis vitht mony 
loud lou. 1599 Shake. Much Ado v. iv. 48 Bull loue, sir, 
had an amiable low. 1726-46 Thomson Winter 83 The 
cattle from the untasted fields return. And ask with meaning 
lo\v their wonted stalls. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. 1. x ji On 
list’ning ears so sweet Fall the mellow low and bleat. x86x 
Hughes Tom Br^n at Oxf. xxxvii. (18891 360 A comfort- 
able low came at intervals from the cattle, revelling in the j 
abundant herbage, j 

Low, sb*^ See Loon (= foot-rot in cattle). I 
Low ( 1 ^*^), and sb. Forms : 2-3 lah {ittjlecied 
la30), 3 lab^h, laih, 3-4 la^h, 4 lagli(e, 3 lobe, 
louli, 3-4 103(0, 4 loghe, 4-5 lou3(e, (4 lowh, 
loew5), 5 lough, IOW50, 3-7 lowe, {5 loe, 7 lo), 4- 
low. Also Sc. and north. 4-6 lawe, 4, 7 lau(e, 4-5 
lauch(t, lawch, 5 lawgh, 6 lewche, 6-9 leuch(e, 
8-9 leugh; see also Laigh. [Early ME, Idk 
(/rt^-), a. ON. Idg-r (Sw. lagy Da. lav) — OFris. 
lige, lech, MDu. la^* laech, lege, leech (Dn. laa^, 
MHG. leege flat (early and dial. mod.G. la^y 0 £. 
with different meaning *lsege in IdiJirycg (see Lea 
a*) OTeut. *lkgiO' from ihe root of Lie 
A. adj. (Usually the opposite of high.) 

I. Literal senses. 

1 . Of small upward extent or growth ; not tall ; 
little, short. (Now rarely of persons, though still 
commonly said of stature.) 

cxiso Grave 17 in Thorpe Analecta (1834) 142 pin bus 
bi3 unhch and lah, ..Se he!e-wa:5es beo3 lage, sid.wajes 
unhe^e. c xaoo Ormin 15232 t^r wass an bennkinnge lah. 
*375 Barbour XVII. 380 Tne valHsof the toune than wer 
Sa law, that [eic.]. c 1420 /W4i<f.<Hi//«fAiii. 304 lilakehem 
[rr. trees! lough in cleuis that decline. 1530 Pai.scr. 452/2, 

I . . make a thyngc so lowe that it be levell with the grounde. 
1558 Galway Arch, in io//t Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 

V. 388 The said John . . ys bound to make . . ther but a loe 
gardmge, not plantinge anny great tres. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 
663 Low-shrubs wither at the Cedars roole. 1607 Topsell 
Fourf, Beasts *1658) 474 It Is a little low hearb. x6ia 
Shaks. Temp. ly. i, 250 \Ye shall .. be turn'd .. to apes 
With foreheads viUanouslow. 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 
245 bow men love to stand on tiptoes. 1660 F. Brooke ir. 
Le Blanc’s Trav. So Their cowes are low, and their homs 
grow only skin deep. 1724 R. Wodrow Ltfr y, Wodreno 
(1828) 35 My mother was of a stature rather low than tall. 
177X Sir j. Reynolds Disc. iv. (1876) 348 Agesilaus was 
low, lame and of a mean appearance. 1827 Disraeli Viv, 

. Grep vn. viji. V. 95 Her full voluptuous growth gave you. . 
the impression that she was somewhat low in stature. 1849 
Macaulay / fiV/. Bng. iv. 1. 483 His forehead low as that of 
a baboon. 1853 Browning Haw it Strikes a Contemporary 
102 Who .. stood about the neat low truckle bed. x8^ 
Trollope Framtey P, II. ix. 183, 1 do remember the young 
lady, . . a dark girl, very low, and without much figure. 1874 
Parker G<i//g Archit.i. Ui. 56 Early Norman buildings were 
generally low. 

b. Rising but little from a surface. Low relief 

(«) = Bas-relief i ; (/;) — Bas-relief 2 . 

X71X Shaftesd. Charac. (1737) HI. 380 The low-relievcs, 
and ornaments of columns and edifices. 1901 ip/A Cent. 
July 100 The modelling in low-relief of a life-sized bull in 
painted terra cotta. 1 

C. Of a woman's dress; Cut so as to leave the 
neck exposed. So also low neck. 

1857 Trollope Barchesier T. xxxvi. (1858) 2^ I’m sorry 
you’ve come in such low dresses, as we are all going 
out of doors. x866 Howells Venet. Life xx. 329 Ladies 
planted in formal rows of low-necks and while dresses. 1899 
Rider Haggard Swallow Hi, A lovely lady in a low dress. 

2. iiituated not far above the ground or some 
other downward limit; not elevated in position, 
f Formerly prefixed to names of countries or dis- 
tricts, denoting (he part near the sea-shore t^ow 
only in the comparative Lower), as Low Germatty, 
Low Egypt {obs.). Also Ia)w Cooktrt. (Cf. 
Loxv Dutch, Low Germ.vk.) 

X3.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 1761 l?e myst dryues |>or3 ^e Jyst 
of the lyfte, bi the loj mwoes, 2382 Wvclif Isa. x.vxiv. 9 
Turned shuln ben his stremes in topich, and his loe\\’3 erlhe 
in to brunston. e 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) Pref. 3 Egipte he 
hie and he lawe. cx^oo Destr. Troy 6 gs- He led bom forth 
lyuely ’by a law vale. rx470 Henry Wallace x. 622 The 
lauch way till Enraxvyn that rj'd. 1509 Hawes Fast. Pleas. 
XXXV. (Percy Soc.) 183 We were glad when ye had forsaken 
The lowe vale. <zx548 Hall Chron.y Hen. VIII 259 b, She 
was laden with much ordinaunce, and the portes left open, 
whiche were very lowe. X577-87 HoliNshed Chron. I.' 73/1 
All aJongst the sea coasts of low Gcnnanie. a 1578 Linde- 
SAY iPitscottie) C//r<7«. ,Sr<r/, (S. T. S.) 11. 38 np^yl draw 
thaim selffis to ane leuche pLce out of the Inglischemenis 
sight. 1626 Bacon Sylvn % 832 The Raine-Bow consistelh 
of a Glomeraiion of Small- Drops, which cannot possibly 
fall, but from the Aire, that isverj' Low. X653 Sanders 
Pkysiogn. 221 The second Cardinal house js the fourth, 
called the low heaven. 17W Chambcrlaync Si. Gt BHt. 

HI. Hi. 274 His (an Earl's) Coronet hath the. Pearls raised 
upon Points, and Leaves low between. X744 Berkeley Siris 
§ 25 Trees growing in low and shady places do not yield so 
good tar. 2796 C.o\.eu.\vge Destiny of Nations 19 In this 
I low world Placed with our backs lo bright reality. 2846 
' M«Culloch Acc, Brit EmpireitSsfi I. 47 Orfordness, a low 
: beach running out into the sea- 

b.‘ Of a hcavenly body : Near the horizon. 


. 1676 Walton & Cotton Angler ii. li. (1875) 228 The sun 
grows low. 280X Campbell Hohenlinden x On Linden, 
when the sun was low, .All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
xSxz A Scott Poems 8 tjam.) 7 ’he moon, leugh i' thewast, 
shone bright. x8s9 Tennyson .EmVf 598 Ihe third day.. 
Made a low splendour in the world. 1889 ‘Rolf Boldre- 
WOOD * Robbery under Artns xvi, There was a low moon. 

c. Lying dead, or dead and buried. Now only 
predicative, f Formerly also ahsol. 

c 131S Shoreham Poems (E. E. T. S.) v. 329 pat body \>zt 
he tok of hys o^en, Hou royite hyt Hgge amang 1 e lo5en. 
x8o8 Byron {title) And wilt thou weep when 1 am low ? 
1826 Scott in Croker Papers 19 Mar., ^^y head may be low 
—I hope it will — before the time comes. 1852 Tennyson 
Death of Wellington 18 The last great Engli>hman Is low. 
■fd. Of the ear: * Bowed down'. Obs* 
c styoo Destr. Troy 2630 Let j'our lordship lystyn with a 
loue ere. 


e. Of an obeisance : Profound, deep. 

a 1548 Hall Chron.y Edw. IV 234 He toke of hys cappe, 
andmadealowandsolempneobeysance. 1596 Shaks. Tam. 
Shr. li.duct. i. 33 With a lowe submissiue reuerence Say 
[etc.]. x6o 2 2«f^ Pt. Return fr. Pamass. ll. vi. 947 He 
presently doffes his cap most solemnly, makes a low-leg to 
his Jadiship. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis tromena 157 
Rising up to make him a low congey, she proceeded, 2667 
Milton P. L. ix. 835. 1887 W. P. Frith Autobiog. I. xix, 
237 ' 1 am very much obliged to you making a low bow. 

f. Thonetics. Of a vowel sound : Produced with 
the tongue or some part of it in a low position, 

2876 [see High a. 4 b]. 

g. Path. 

1898 P, Manson Trof. Diseases xxx. 317 Occasionallj' it 
fjc. epidemic gan^erenous rectiiisj may begin higher up— in 
the colon. In this ca.se It is called the ‘high* form ; in the 
other, the ‘low ' or rectal form. 

+ 3. Situated under the level of the earth’s sur- 
face, far down in the ground ; deep. Obs. in posi- 
tive ; cf. Lower, Lowest. 

a 2340 Hampole Psalter xvii. 30 He mekis J^aim in til he 
lawe pitt of hell, e 2440 Promp. Parv.yufi Low, or lowe, 
profundus, c 41470 Henry Wallace il. 157 And ek thar to 
he was in presoune law. 2533 Gau Richt Vay{t%SS) 49 He 
first passtt dwne to ye law portis of the zeird. 27x8 G, 
Jacob Compl. Sportsman 53 I'he good Dogs produc'd in 
a deep Low-Countrj', will always excel the good Dogs upon 
the Plains. 

4 . Of a liquid : Less in vertical measurement 
than the average, or than is usual ; shallow. Hence 
of a river, a spring, etc. ; Containing or yielding 
less water than usual. See also Low tide, Low 
WATER. (For low ebb lit. and fig., see Ebb shl) 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 314/2 Lowe, or ny the drestis, bassus. 
X568 Grafton Chron. II. 269 The river .. when the flood ts 
gone, it is so low, y* it may be passed without all daunger. 
i6ax T. Williamson tr. Goutarfs Wise Vieillard g8 He 
. .compares old age to Wine that is lowe and almost nothing 
but lees. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. (1723) 234 
The Springs and Rivers are very low. 2855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xii. HI. 236 The ships were in extreme peril ; for the 
river was low, 

II. Transferred and figurative senses. 

5 . Of humble rank, station, position, or estimation. 
Not now (in the positive) said of persons exc. in con- 
temptuous use (see 7 c) ; but cf. Lower a. 

czzoo Trin. Colt. Horn. 35 Ne was h® ®ngel isend ne to 
none beje.. men.. ac toloje and ebeliche men. c 2205 Lay, 
656 Nis har non swa laih hast [etc.J. t303R. Bevuhe H and/. 
Sywfe (E. E. T. S.) 6560 ^ cursed man hadde cumpany 

with one or ouher, logh or by. 23x0 in Wright Lyric P. 73 
Poreant Joge ibou were for ous. 1390 Gower Conf. IL 119 
He hath set al his corage . -U pon a Maide of low a.stat. <r 2420 
’i^azzx.EVE De Reg. Princ. 2805 Al such mayntenance..Sus- 
tenedisnasht byi>ersones!o\ve. CX470HENRY /P<z(/<ir<MV. 
284 King Eduuardis man he was.-Offrychtlatv byrih. 2500- 
20 Dunbar XX. 28 Hie vertew may stand in lawestait. 

2532 Latimer Let. to Baynton in Foxe A. 4- M. (*563) 
132^/1 We lowe subiecles are bounde to obey powers and 
their ordinaunces. 2687 Settlf. Ref. Dryden 49 The 
lowest Boy in Westminster would have told him that (to be 
Home] was a pas^ive verb. 27x8 Freethinker No. 7 P 8, 

I shall subjoin a Matrimonial Story in Low-Life. 2770 
Gentl. h/ag. XL. 426 That the low people never taste flesh 
Is a proof of iheirextreme poverty. xBro Bentham Packing 
(1821) 140 One law for gentlemen, another for lotv people. 

Thiblwall Crrrcc VlII. Ixvi. 441 Andriscus, ay’oung 
man of low birth,., had been,, acknowledged as king. 1874 
Dlutsch Rem. 327 Men low in the social scale. ^ 
absol. a 2200 Moral Ode 162 J>er sculen eueninpges bon 
be riclie and h® 1^5®- f**75 I^Y. 22928 For har sal pe hegd 
be efne to h^u lowe. <r 2586 Sidney Arcadia l. {1590) 17 All 
the people of this countrie from high to lowe, is giuen to 
these sportes of the witte. 2852 Mbs. StowE Uncle Toms 
C. xviii, Look at the high and the low, all the world over, 
and it’s the same story. 1890 Spectator 22 Nov., Having. . 
the benefit of vast experience of the low. 

6. Of inferior quality, character, or style ; want- 
ing in elevation, commonplace, mean. ^ 

<22225 Ancr. R. 140 pet so unimeie louh yxnc..se^i 
drawen into sunne so unimete heih (jinc. 

Imitntiofte ill. Ivi. 133 {cL.keadinf) That 
him lo lowe workes [L. humilibus openbus] wlian h> 
fallen. 2598FLORIO Ep. Ded. i 

lowe a cotuge entertaine so high., deities. 5 
Havers P. della Valle's Trav. £. 

School of Reading and Writing, the **'^*^^. to Odyssey 
more convenience of Children. 27*5 

(x 84°) 389 Th... is a 

spicuous descTi^ion even of °ceneof lendcrocss, 

7. Wild II. vii,Dic>-pas5edan h<wr in^cen® 

too low and contemptible accumulat- 
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low art, they must have seen both. 1899 AllbuiVs' Sysi. 
Med, Vin. 173 In patients of low type of intelligence, 

b. Of literary style, words, expressions, hence of 
a writer: The opposite of sublime; undignified.^ 

1672 Drvdek Def. EpiL Es.s. (ed. Ker) 172 Never did 
any author precipitate himself from such heigh: of thought 
to so low expressions, as he often does. 2709 Pope Lss, 
Crit. And ten low words oft creep in one dull line. 2725 

Posiscr. to Odyssey (1840) 389 But whenever the poet is 

obliged by the nature of his subject to descend to the lower 
manner of writing, an elevated style would be affected. 
1765 in Prhf. Lett, Ld. Malmesbury E 130 Superior to 
Runkenius . . whose language is rather low. 1779-81 Tohk- 
SON E, P.y Prior, Prior is never low, nor very often sublime. 

c. Of races of mankind: Inferior in degree of 
civilization, little advanced. Of animals or plants, 
their type, etc. : Not highly organized. 

1859 J. R. Greene Protozoa Inlrod. xviii, The lowest form 
of animal life with which we are acquainted. 2865 Tylor 
Early Hist. Man. iv. 79 Languages spoken by ve^ low 
races, x88i Tyndall Ess, Floating Matter Air 125 Germs 
of bacteria and other low organisms. 

7, As a term of reprobation or disgust 

a. In a moral sense: Abject, base, mean. 

1559 Mirr. Mag., Mowbray's Banishment xvii, Through 
flattery loe, I dyd his yll vpbolde. 1666 Pepys Diary 
8 Sept., Much.. discourse.. of the low spirits of some rich 
men in the City, in sparing any encouragement to the poor 
people that wrought for the saving their houses. 1790 H, 
Walpole in \Valpolinna clxiv. 75 Low-cunning, self-interest, 
and other mean motives. 2799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 
401 Flattery or fawning orother low arts. 1895 A. F. Warr 
in Law Times XCIX. 50^/2 Whenever a dramatist wished 
to introduce intrigue, chicanery, or other dirty work, his 
dramatis fersonx included a low attorney. 

b. Degraded, dissolute. 

2599 in xoth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. iv. 43T [Paid] 
to John Wosley for his horse and dragge to be us^ for the 
whippinge of low woomene, ^d. 

c. Wanting in decent breeding; coarse, vulgar ; 
not socially ‘ respectable’. 

X759 Dilwortii Poie t 8 Notwithstanding Mr. Wycherley’s 
low behaviour to Mr. Pope. 2780 Mad. D'Arblay Diary 
May, She has evidently kept low company. 2838 Dickens 
Nick. Nick, xii, Tilda’s friends are low people. 2849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 483 A considerable number 
of low fanatics .. regarded him as a public benefactor. 
i86x R G. Wilberforce Life S. Wilberforce (1882) III. 
i. 27 They [Irish priests] are generally low fellows— 
M«Ha!e is a very coarse low fellow himself. 2872 Punch 
6 Jan. 5/1 What is there in common between a respectable 
shopkeeper who pays rates and a low person who wheels a 
barrow ? 

8 . Wanting in bodily strength or vigour; poorly 
nourished, weak. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv, iii. (1495) 83 Dryenesse 
m^yth the body lene and lowe. 148^ Bk. Si. Aioans c j, 

■ Sum put hawkys in mew at high estate, and sum when 
thay oe right low. 2330 Palscr. 327/2 Lowe of com- 
plexyon, fiebte. 2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (2658) 15s 
They keep them low and down by .subtraction of their 
meat 2684 Lond. Gaz. No. 29x2/4 A Plain Black Gelding, 
.. low of flesh. 26517 Drvden Pirg. Gtorg. in 321 Before 
his Training, keep him poor and low. ^27x5 Burnet 
Time {1724I 1. 585 He was so low, that it was not probable 
he could live many weeks. 2783 H. Watson in Med. 
Commuu. I. 165 She. .grew low from lo<s of appetite, 1802 
Mrs. E. Parsons Myst. Visit 11. 62 So low and ill, that she 
gladly accepted a small cup of usquebaugh. 2887 Poor 
Nellie (1888) 162 When I had my severe crisis off Vera Cruz, 
I was frightfully low at the time. AUbutt's Syst. Med, 
VIII. 57s If .. the patient is in low condition, an improve- 
ment in the diet may be of service. 

b. Emotionally depressed; dejected, dispirited, 
dull, esp. in phr. low spirits , 

2744 Berkeley Siris § xoi Lives which seem hardly 
worth living for bad appetite, low spirits, restless nights. 
1779 Burke Corr. (1844) 11. 302, I am' low and dejected at 
limes, in a way not to be described. 1822-34 Goods Study 
Med. (ed. 4) III. 49 An undue secietion of melancholia .. 
was s^posed .. to produce a low or gloomy temperament. 
2C60 Emily Eden Semi-attached Couple II. 121 Lady 
Eskdale was low, and sent off a groom with a bulletin. 2894 
Hall Caine Manxman 111. xii. 170 She’s wake and low 
and nervous, so no kissing. 

c. Of diet, feeding : Affording little nourishment 
or stimulation; poor, 

a 2715 Burnet Own Time (1897) 1. 1, 3B6 These were both 
. .men of great sobriety, and lived on a constant low diet. 
2752 Berkeley Th. on Tar-water Whs. III. 503 Such 
low diet as sour milk and potatoes. 2863 Fr. A. Kemble 
Resxd, in Georgia xii, The general low diet of the slaves. 
2886 C. Scott Sheep-Farming 55 Low Feeding of Sheep. 
2897 Allbutfs Syst. Med. III. 367 The patient should be 
put on a low diet. 2899 Ibid. VIII. 214 The percentage of 
children.. who presented low nutrition. 

9. Little above the minimum, not high, in 
amount or degree of intensity. (Often with im- 
plied reference to position in a graduated scale. } 
2390 Gower Con/. I. 34 Right now the hyhe wyndes 
blowe, And anon after thei ben lowe. 2725 Chfyne 
Philos, Princ. Relig. i. (ed. 2) 321 We see an Image of this 
slow and low kind of Life in Swallows, Insects, Vipers [etc.]. 
2736 Butlxr Anal. Introd., Such low presumption, often 
repealed, will amount even to moral certainly. X’jt^Lond. 

Country Brezv. i. (ed. 4) 72 The Grinding also must be 
considered, according to the high or low Dry’ing of the 
Malt. 27S9 \V. Buchan Dom. Med. (x7po) 239 The fever 
is kept low, and the eruption greatly lessened. 2823 J. 
Badcock Done, Amusem. 254 When the flour is too fine, the 
colour will be low. 2822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 
638 Low or slow Nervous Fever. Ibid, HI. 48 note. Hence, 
also, the terms hi^h madness and low madness. 2831 
Brewster Optics ix. 83 iluriatic add has loo low a re- 


fractive and dispei^ive power to. fit it for fete.}. 2840 
E. T7lmeVsChem.{<eA.^)tl.^^^ Hearing the mixture to low 
redness. 2860 Tyndai.1. Glac, i. xxii. 151 Friends who 
visited me always complained of the low temperature of my 
room. 2875 Fortnum MaJolicaxW. 132 Grotesques, .in low 
olive tint on a blue ground. 

b. of price, rate, numbers, amounts, etc. 

260X SHAKS.’Trw/. N. 1. i. 13 Nought enters there, Of 
what validity and pitch so ere. But falles into abatement 
and low price Euen in a minute. 2602 vtd Pt, Return fr. 
Parttass. iv. iii. 1794 If we can intertaine these schollers 
at a low rate. 2683 Apol. Proi. France il 23 Merchants 
subsist by their Credit: if their credit be low, they must 
fall. 2691 Latoer. Interest 1727 H* 72 It [the 

Exchange] is Low, when he pays less than the Par. 1693 
J. Drvden, jun., in Dryden's Juvenal xiv. (1697) 355 So of 
old Was Blood, and Life, at a low-Market sold. 2831 J. 
Davies Manual Mat. Med. 227 The low price of lime. 2885 
Manck. Exam. 12 Nov. 5/2 Chinese workmen .. work for 
low wages. 

c. Geog. Of latitude : Denoted by a low num- 
ber; at a short distance from the equator. 

2748 [sec Lower i]. 2867 Stwysn Sailor s Word-bk., Low 
Latitudes, those regions far removed from the poles of the 
earth towards the equator, 20° south or north of it. 

d. Of things: Having a Ipw value, price, or 
degree of some quality. (Chiefly with the specific 
reference expressed or contextually indicated.) 
+ Of gold: Not re.'iching a high standard of fine- 
ness. Of a card ; Of small numerical value. 

2727 A. Hamilton NeioAcc. E. Ind. I. i. 8 Sena abounds 
in Elephants Teeth and low Gold, of x8or xp carects Fineness. 
2740 IVimble's ListofSnuffsln F. W. FairhoU Tobacco{l%^6) 
268-9 English Rappee.. Best Dunkerque Rappee.. Rappee 
Bergamot . . Low Rappee. 1798 Monthly Mag. V 1 . 236 Horses 
still continue low [sc. in price]. 2835 VrePIiHos. Manuf. 140 
Hence, by the plan of mixture, much low English wools are 
consumed in our cloth manufacture, that would otherwise find 
no market at all. 2885 Proctor Whist iL 33 In general a low 
card is to be played second band. 2900 G. New.sian Bacteria 
(ed.2) 116 * Low 'yeasts .. sink in the fermenting fluid, act 
slowly, and only at the low temperature of 4° or 5° C. 

e. Of condition : Not flourishing or advanced. 

2596 Shaks. Merck. V. iii. li. 3x9 My Creditors grow 

cruell, my estate is very low. x686 tr. Chardin's Trav. 
PersialiZ During the weak and low Condition of the Eastern 
Emperors. 1844 T. Wright ylwrrrf. Lit. 23 Of course we 
ought to make great allowances for the low state of this 
branch of philology in Tyrwhitt’s lime. 

10 . a. Of or in reference to musical sounds : Pro- 
duced or characterized by relatively slow vibra- 
tions; grave. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Prtv. Priv. 231 Tho . . haue the 
voice atte the begymnynge of the worde greie and lowe. 
2530 Palsgr. 8W1 With a low voj'se, a bnsse voyx, 2597 
Morley Introd. Mus. 266 Songs which are made . , in the 
low key. a t6oo Montgomerie Misc. Poems liL 14 Sing 
sho tua notis, the one is out of tone. As B acre lau and B 
moll far abone, 2878 in Grove's Diet. Mus, L 27/1 These • 
[words] are * high [ and *low *, the former denoting greater, 
the latter less, rapidity of vibration. 

b. Of the voice, a sound : Not loud. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 314/2 Lowe, orsofte yn voyce,. .sul' 
missus. 1605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 273 Her voice was euer 
soft, Gentle, and low, an excellent thing in woman. 2724 
R. Wodrow Life J. tVodrow [iZzB) 08 His voice was but 
low and none of the strongest. 2839 Marryat Phant.Ship 
xxxviii, A low tap at the door was heard. 1852 Ida Pfeiffer 
Joum. Iceland 272 The explosions are alw’ays preceded by 
a low rumbling. 1863 Woolner My beaxitfal Lady 15 Her 
warbling voice, though ever low and mild, 1887 Bowen 
Virg. jEneid iii. 320 Bending her face to the ground, in a 
whisper low she replies. 

11. Humble in disposition, lowly, meek. Now 
rare. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. XX.-36 Nede is next hym. .as low 
as a lombe for lakkyng of that hym nedeih. 2390 Gower 
Couf.l. 118 Thou most .. with low herte humblesce suie. 
c 2403 Cuckoxv ^ Night. 3 The god of love . . can make of 
lowe hertes hye, And of hye lowe. 1426 in Surtees Misc. 
(1888) 5 pe law .submission of pesaid John Lyilyng. 2533 
Gau Richt Vay (18S8) 30 God lies al tyme hwyd the richt 
visdome. .and schawis it to thayme that ar bimpil and law. 
rt 2578 Lindesay (Piiscoitie) Cnron. Scot. (S. T, S.) II, 38 
In the meane tyme held thainc sclffis lewche and quyit. 
1836 Mrs, Browning Poet's Vow n. vui, 1 thought. .The 
teachings of the heaven and earth Did keep us .soft and low. 

12. (With allusion to sense 4 .) Of one’s pockets, 
stock of money or any commodity : Nearly empty 
or exhausted. Hence of persons, to be low in 
pocket, etc. 

2700 S. L. Kx. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 94 , 1 thought It high 
time . . to recruit my Pockets, which were now very low. 
1822 Scott Pirate xxxiv, We have junketed till provisions 
are low with us. Ibid, xxxi. My own [money] was waxing 
low. 2894 Hall Caine Manxtnan 40 And you talk of 
being low in your pocket. 

13. Of an opinion, estimate ; Attributing small 
value or poor quality ; depreciatory, disparaging. 

Mod, I nave a very low opinion of his aliilities. 

14. Of a date : Relatively recent. Chiefly in 
compar. and super!. 

Mod. The date assigned by this critic to Ecclesiastes seems 
to be too low, 

15. Said of religious doctrine, as the opposite of 
high in various applications (see High a. . 15 ); 
often colloq. s^Low Crubch. 

2854 S. WiLBERFORCE Ar/. in Life{itZt) II. vi. 234 The 
Church of England will seem to be committed to Low 
doctrine, which s.hc does not teach, as to this sacrament. 
i88x Trolloi’E Dr. IVortie's School i. i, Among them [Low 
Church prelates] there was none more low, more pious, more 
sincere. 


HI. In complemental use with verbs both tram, 
and intr. where the complement frequently indk 
cates the result of the action. 

16. To bring low : to bring into a low condition, 
with respect to health, strength, wealth or outward 
circumstances ; also, to bring to the ground, Cf. 
low-brought in 23 below. 

2387 Ti«evisa Higden (Rolls) V. 277 His son Occe .. was 
byseged at York, and [i]-brou5te lowe [L. humiliaio\. 1530 
Palsgr. 468/x For all his great bely, this syckenesse hSh 
brought hym lowe ynoughc. 1535 (Toverdale i 6a;«. ij.; 
The Lorde..bryngeth lowe and exalteth. 2612 Bible Job 
xl. 22 Looke on euery’ one that is proud, and bring him low. 
2655 Stanley Hist. Philos, i. (1701) 16/1 His Father., 
brought his Estate .so low, as to want even necessaries. 
2756^ tr. Keyster's Trav. 11760) 1 . 360 The nobles of Savoy 
have long since been brought low. 2829 Julian 

<5* Maddalo 601 Perhaps remorse had brought her low. 

absol. 2872 B. Taylor /^Vzwr/ (1875) 11 . n. iii. 129 At one 
quick blow Shoot, and bring low I 

17. To lay lotv : a. '1 o lay flat ; to bring to the 
ground, to overthrow in fight, to stretch lifeless, 
b. To lay in the ground, to bury, c. in im- 
material sense or Jig. : To abase, humble. 

a. ct'gbSCiihnzRR. Manciple's T. 2x8 Sheshalbeclepedhh 
wenche, or his lemman. And. .Men leyn that oon as lowe 
as lith hat ooiher. c 2470 Golagros ^ Caw. -jiti Scldr 
Edmond lolssit has bis life, and laid is full law. 2470-85 
Malory Arthur xx. xxii, For 1 wene thys day to laye the 
as lowe as thou laydest me. 2667 Milton P. L. 1. 137 The 
dire event. . Hath, .all this mighty Host In horrible destruc- 
tion laid thus low. 1740 Lady M. W. Montagu Lei. ia 
Lady Pomjret 25 Nov., 1 bought a chaise at Rome..; and 
had the pleasure of being laid Tow in it the very second day 
after I set out. 2792 Burns Lament for Earl Glencatm 
ix, O 1 had I met the mortal shaft Which laid my benefactor 
low ! 2815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania ni Whenever 
morality hitches the toe, Delinquent with crab-stick shou’d 
straight be laid low. 

b. 2340 Hamfole Pr. Consc. 862 When it es inerthlayd 
lawe, Wormes ban sal it al to-gnaw. ^ 1595 Shaks. John il. 
i. 164, 1 would that I were low laid in my graue. 2795 
Jemima IL 187 Little did his now laid low Lordship think 
his days were so closely numbered. 2896 A. E. Housman 
Skropsh. Lad xxiv, Use me ere they lay me low Where a 
man’s no use at all. 

C. axzz$ Juliana 62 Ant'heo heieS bam her leist 
ham swiSe lahe. a 1425 Cursor M. 2649 (Trin.), I shalhem 
laye ful lawe )pat sett so litil of myn awe, c 2586 C’tess 
Pembroke Ps. lx, vi, [God] shall lay our hatew low. xfixt 
Bible Isa. xili, 12, L.wiil lay low the hautinesse of the 
terrible, 

18. To lie low \ a. literally. To lie in a low 

position or on a low level, deep down ; also, to 
crouch, b. To lie on or in the ground, lie pros- 
trate or dead ; Jig. to be humbled, abased. Of an 
erection : To be overthrown or broken down, to 
lie in fragments, c. Mod^ slang. To keep quiet, 
remain in hiding; to bide one’s lime. ‘ . 

a. 1:2250 Death 166 in O, B. Misc. 178 pu scliald nu in 

corpe liggen ful lohe [Jes, Coll. PIS. lowe), 2560ROLLAKD 
Crt. Venus I. 56 Behind the Bus (Lord) hot I liggit law. 25^ 
Gude 15- Godtie Balt. (S. T. S.) 76 'To ly rywt law in till 
ane Crib. 1590 Spenser F. Q, 11. i. 40 Beside a bubltn^ 
fountaine low she lay. 2653 Antid. Ath, H. iiL 

(27x2) 49 Whether it might not have laid so low in the Earth 
as never to have been reached. 2674 Josselyn Voy.Nr-i} 
Eng. 772 It.iyeth low, by reason whereof it is much m- 
dammaged by flouds. 

b. a 2300 Cursor M, 1649 , 1 sal do pam lij ful lau pt 

letes sua Tightly on min au. xys'^tegy Edw. IW, Of wham 
that song is that y synge. Of Edward kyng that htli so 
lowe. Ibid, iv, A^eyn the hethene for te fyhte, To wjmne 
the crolz that lowe ly’S. c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints xiv. (Lucasi 
So pe angel his trumpe sal blav, & ger pame ryse pat lyis 
law. 2387-8 'T. UsK 7 est. Love ir. ii. tSkeat) 1 . 58 His 
auler is broke, and lowe lyth. 2393 Langl. P. Pi- C. xx. 
20 That Lucifers lordshup Hgge sholde ful lowe. 1:2400 
Cato's Morals 171 in Cursor M. App. iv, Loke pou lore 
sum craft, quen pi hap turnis baft, and logh pou lise. 2513 
Douglas lEneis x, x, 18 Lo now he liggis law, for al nis 
feris. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) L 297 'Fhe castcll 
als ihai gart it lig full law. 2599 Much Ado v, 1. 

$2 If he could but rite himselfe with quarrelling, Some of vs 
would lie low. a 2822 Shelley Marg. Nicholson Frag 
ment 22 Monarch thou For whose support this fainting 
frame lies low, 1871 R, Ellis tr, Catullus Ixviii.22Anour 
house lies low mournfully buried in you. 2879 J. D. Long 

n. 730 Priam by the sword Lies low. 

C. 1880 J, C. Harris Uncle Remus iL (iBSi) 20 Dc Tar- 
Baby, she sot dar, she did, en Brer Fox, he lay low. 2892 
Pali Mall G. 11 Mar. 3/1 Mr. N — .. has not really been 
dead at all, but only Myring low 'in Canada. 2894 
Verney Mem. Verney Fam. III. 475 Royalists tvho nau 
lain low were showing signs of life. x^oxScotsman 2 Mar. 
9/4 To that end the opposition lay low. , , 

19. With certain other verbs, the meaning ot 
which includes the notion *to make* or *to be- 
come ’ ; to bum low (see Burn z/. 2 c) ; ^io go low, 
(a) to become worsted ; (^) to become exhausted ; 
to run low (see Run). 

CX330 R. Bbunne Citron. (1820) 23 pe Kymg herd pat ten^i 
pat hts side gede lowe. 2377 Langl. P. Pi, B. xi. 61 Pouerie 
pursued me and put meTowe. 2555 Bradfortii in Stryp* 
Ecel. Mem, HI. App.xlv. 131 Other men in Ingland whose 
stoutnes must be plucked lowe. 2583STOCKER Civ. H 
Lowe C, III, 117 b, Their victuals wenfvery lovi'. 2768-74 
Tucker^ Lt. Nat. (1834) 1 . 621 Should I chance on some 
dis tant journey to be reduced low in pocket. 

XV. In Combination. 

20. In concord with sbs. forming combinations 
used attribatively or quasi-adj.. as loiv-btast, 
bon, -caste, -class,. -Jlask, -grade, -gi-ound, -heeU 



LOW. 


LOW. 
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-Ufe^'ncck^ ~j>oiver, -p'essure^ ^ieusion^ ‘iready'iypCf 
-warpf etc. 

i8^S Knight Diet. Mcch.^ *Lov}-ltasi Ftintacey a metal- 
lorgic furnace in which the air of the blast is delivered at 
moderate presMtra. 1900 Engineering Mag. XIX. 751/2 
Copper and *low-carbon ingot steel. 1894 /V/. Set. 
Monthly XLIV. 500 The *low»caste Hindus. 1898 Daily 
News II Nov, 5/1 All such ^low-class methods. 1894 
M^eshu. Gas. 25 July 2/3 *Lou'-flash oils, imported chiefly 
from America. 1879 H. George Progr. Pov. 111. vi. (1881) 
igt If is not low wages which will cause the working of *low* 
grade ore. 1899 yrnl. R, Agric, See. Mar. 133 Maize flour 
of a low-grade^ quality has taken the place of low.grade 
wheaten flour in the manufacture of boots. 1897 li^esivt. 
Gas. i Sept. 1/3 I'he high and *]o\v ground game fauna of 
the country. 17x2 STtELE.S^rr/. No. 526 f 6 Such as appear 
discreet by a *low-heel shoe. 1794 VV'occor (P. Pindar) Ode 
to For, Soldiers\l\i%. 1&12 111.248 Saint Crispin. .The ’low- 
life Cobler’s Tutelary S.iint. ^1883 F. Anstev Tinted l^enus 
95 The peculiar stave by which a modem low-life Blondel 
endeavours to attract notice. 1901 Lady's Realm X. 
646/2 With tire coat and skirt the *Io\v-neck blouse is 
wofully out of place. 1878 Abney’ P/ n>/£»fn (1881) 306 The 
student is recommended to commence with a comparatively 
’low-power objective. 1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. 
1, 07 The high-pressure or condensed steam, .expands, .until 
xt "becomes "low-pressure steam. 1873 B. Stewart 
Energy iv. 108 Let us take^ for example, the low-pressure 
engine, 1897 Allbnt£s Syst. pfed.^ IV. 564 Those excep- 
tional cases of Bright's disease, in which a low-pressure pulse 
is found, 1898 V. 983 Not infrequently ., the *low- 
tension pulse presents marked fluctuation of the base line, 
1885 Howells Stlas Lapkam (1891) I. 71 An easy ’low- 
tread stairca'se. 1897 W. C. Hazlitt Ourselves 122 It is 
natural that this ’low-type Realism should be ruled by cir- 
cumstances. AIackail Life Morris II. 46 The ’low- 

warp loom he dismissed, as useless for his purpose. 

21 . Parasynthetic derivatives in -EO 2, unlimited 
in number, as low-archedy -backed., -bodied., -boughed., 
-boived, -conceited, -conditioned, -crowned, -filleted, 
flighted, -fortuned, -heeled, -levelled, -masted, 
(hence low-mindedness'), -panelled, -priced, 
-purposed, -quartered, -rented, -rimmed, -roofed, 
-stattired, -thoughud, -toned, -tongued, f -vanilied, 
-voiced, -wheeled, -withered, -wiUed\ low-blooded, 
of lotv blood, race, or descent ; low-neoked, (of 
a dress) cut low in the neck or bosom. 

1821 Joanna Bailue Mctr. Leg,, LadyG. Baillux, 7 By 
’low.arched door. 1681 Land, Gnz. No. 1656/4 A Sorrel 
Mare, about 13 hands high,.. a little ’low Back'd. 1827 
Lady Morgan O'Briens^ X}'Flahertys IV. 60 A low-backed 
car is (he common vehicle used for the purposes of hus- 
bandry. 1839 Times 19 Mar., It failed, as ’low-blooded 
knavery always does. 1892 E, Reeves Homeward Bound 
e8 The passing of weak, low-blooded paupers by careless 
selectors. 1882 Stevenson New A rab. Nts., Prov. ^ Guitar 
li, Le'on looked at her, in her ’iow-bodied maroon dress. 1824 
Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. 54 The peacock, .dropping it 
[his tail] gracefully from some ’low-boughed tree. 1898 R. 
Kipling^ in Morning Post s Nov. 5/3 The ’low-bowed 
battleships slugged their bluff noses into the surge. X8S4 
Hawthorne.S’. Felton (1883) 266 The ’low-ceilxnged ea.stern 
room where he studied. 1648 Bp. Hall Select Tk, § 10 
Humble and ’low-concelicd of rich endowments. 1632 
Massinger Maid of Hon. v. ii, Of. .an abject temper,., 
poore and ’low condition’d. 1600 Rowlands Lett. 
Humours Bloods. 72 A little ’low cround Hatte he alwayes 
weares. 1856 Lever Martins 0/ Cro' M. 141 His..J(»v. 
crowned oil-skin hat, and leather gaiters. 1687 Lond, Gas. 
No. 2271/4 Stolen or strayed,. , a Chesnut Gelding. .,*low- 
Fillited. 1592 Nashc Strange Newes V 2, The Portugals 
and Frenchmens feare will lend your Honors richer orna- 
ments, than his ’low-flighted affection (fortunes summer 
folower) can frame them, 1627-47 F eltham Resolves 430 The 
’iow-fortuned ploughman, 1687 Lond, Gas. No. 2295/4 A 
Roan Gelding about 14 hands, all his paces, ’low-heel'd 
before. 1810 Scott Lady 0/ L. tii. xxvli, The ’low-levell'd 
sunbeams. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), * Loxo-mastedy a Ship is said 
tobelow.masced,or under-masted, whenher Mast istoo .small, 
or too short. 1730-46 Thomson A utumn 188 Giddy fashion 
and ’low-minded pride, 1829 Southey Sir T. More (1831) 
11,48 Not sornuchfrom the ’low-mindedness of individuals, 
as from the circumstances svherein they are placed, zgoi 
Westm.Gaz. 30 July 6/3 A ’low-necked wedding gown. 
X902 Dlachw. Mag. May 653/2 Entering under a 'low- 
^nelleddoor, we found ourselves in a long and wide bar. 3722 
De KoECo/.yatX’ (1840)171 He-, falling into some’low-prized 
rogueries afterwards,. .wa.s .. transported. 1842 Bischoff 
iVoollen Manny, 1 1 . 199 The German cloths are not so well 
manufactured as ours, particularly the low-priced cloth. 
Z729 Savage IVandercr v. 29S The *low-purpos'd, loud, 
polemic Fray, i860 Reade Cloister 4- H. 111 . 59 They 
[shoes! were ’low-quartered and square-toed. 1802 Trans. 
Soc. Arts XX. 3f8 To live in ’low-rented houses. 1398 
Sylvester Dn Barlas 11. i. iv. Handie-Crafis 90 The ’low- 
rooft broken waU (In stead of Arras) ba:)g with Spiders’ 
cauls. 1671 Milton/', iv, 272 Philosophy. .From Heaven 
descended to the low-roofed house Of Socrates. 1635 K, 
JOHNSON Hist. Tom a Lincoln (1828) 100 A very ’'low- 
staiured dwarf. 1634 Milton Comus 6\Vith *low-thoughted 
care (Confin'd. 1847 Tennyson Princess vii. eo8 So she ’low- 
toned 1 while with shut eyes I lay Listening; then look’d. 
1871 G. Meredith H. Richmond h, Your dear mother had a 
low-toned nervous s>"Siem. 1606 Shaks. Ani.ty Cl. m. iiL 15 
Didst hcare her speake? Is she shrill longu’d or ’low ? 1830 
Tennyson Doth the low-tongued Orient Wander 
from the side of the morn. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(i8ix) IV. 86 Your foolish, your *tow-vanity’d Lovelace. 
3606 Shaks. Ant. .J- Cl. ni. iii. 16 Madam, I heard her 
speake, she is ’low voic’d. 1842 Tennyson Talking OcUc 
xio Sitting straight Within the ’lo^v-wheel’d chaise. 1884 
St. Stephens Rev. 2S June 14/2 Saddles suited to ihe 
’low-withered Arab horses. 

22 .^ In combination with pres, and pa. pples., 
forming ppl. adjs., corresponding to the vbl, phrases 
in senses 16-19, lyio-laid, ’lying, -made. 


x6ix Shaks. Cynib. v. Iv. 103 Be content, Your *low-Iaide 
Sonne, ourGodhead will vpUft. i8ix Shelley Tear\s, 7 Sure 
man .. May weep in mute grief o’er thy low-laid shrine. 
1856 Lever Martins of Cro' M. 611 A mild, soft day, with 
’low-lying clouds, xs&j Goloinc Ovid’s Met. vhl (1593) 
202 And ducking downe their heads, within the ’low-made 
wicket came. 

23 . Special combinations and collocations : low 
bailiff (see quot.) ; low boat U. S. sport, that 
which secures the smallest quantity of fish or game 
{^Cent, E)ict,) \ flow-brought^/, a., reduced to 
distress, weakness, or subjection (see sense 16) ; 
low celebration ;^rr/. (see quot.); flow-cheered 
a,, mild-faced, having a meek look; low come- 
dian, an actor of low comedy ; low comedy, (<z) 
comedy in which the subject and tieatment border 
upon farce ; {&) Tkeat, slang — low comedian ; 
f low-day, any day that is not a Sunday or feast- 
day ; Iiow Dutch a. and sb. (see Dutch A. i, 
B. I and 3); hence Loxu-Dnichman (cf. Dutch 
3 b) ; fliow Easterday s= Low Sunday; low 
embroidery, fermentation (see quots.) ; Low 
German a, and sb, (cf. German A. i b, B. i b, 

2 b) ; low grinding = low-milling'. Low Latin 
a. and sb. [ =K. bas-lalhi], late Latin ormedireval 
Latin ; hence Low-Latinist, a scholar in Low 
Latin ; low mass (see Mass) ; low-milling (see 
Milling vbl. 5^.); flow-pad m/zf = Footpad; 
flow-parted a., of no great parts or abilities; 
f Low parties pi., the Netherlands ; low-rope = 
slack-rope', low-sail (y\^z//.) =^easy sailiyi. Easy 
a, 3) ; low tea U. S., a plain tea ; flow Toby (see 
quot.) ; Low Week, the week following Easter 
week; f low-wood = CoPSE\vooD 2 ; low- worm 
(see quot.). 

183s \st Munie, Corp. Comm. Rep, App. iti. t6ot [Lan- 
caster.] The Bailiff of the Commons, sometimes called the 
’Low Bailiff, is elected at an annual meeting of the free 
burgesses from among the commons. 1459 Poston Lett. 
No. 331 I. 444 He. .is ryte *Iowe browt, and sore weykid 
and feblyd, 1545 Primer Hen. Vtli DDiv, Beholde, 
how I am lowe brought from the cruel pursuers. 2596 
Spenser State Ircl, (Globe ed.) 614/2 How comes it 
then to pass, that having once beene soe lowe brought, 
and throughly subjected, they afterwardes lifted them- 
selves soe strongly agaynet XW7 Walker Ritual Reason 
Why 79 ’Low celebration is the administration of the Holy 
Communion without the adjuncts of assistant ministers 
and choir. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xix. 258 Grace gaue 
Piers a teme, foure gret oxen : pat on was Luke, a large 
beste and a *Jowe-chered. 1749 W. R. Chktvvood Hist. 
Stage 82 note, A well-esteem’d ’low Comedian, x^ 
Barrie My Lady Nicotine xiii. (igoi) 43/1 This is the 
low comedian Kempe. 1608 Day Humour out of breath 
1. B 4 b, .Attendance siira, your ’low Commedie, Craues 
but few Actors, weele breake company. 1671 Drvden 
Evening's Love Pref. Ess, (ed. Ker) I. 135 Low comedy 
especially requires, on the writer's part, much of conversa- 
tion with the vulgar, and much of ill nature in the obser- 
vation of their follies. ri7So T. Aston Suppl. to Cibber 
12 I'here being no Rivals in his dry, heavy, downright Way 
in Low Comedy. 18S5 T. K. Jero.me On the Stage 39 Our 
low comedy, who knew the whole piece by heart, c 3613 T. 
Campion To Henry, Ld, Clifford'NVs. (1889) 64 The vulgar 
’low-days undistinguished, Are left for labour, gomes, and 
sportful sights, 159* Nashe P. Penilesse 236, The Ger- 
maines and ’lowe Dutch .. should bee continually kept 
moyst with the foggie airc and slinking misies that arise 
out of their fenme soyle. 1764 Harmer Observ. Pref. 8 , 
Egmont’s and Heyman's Travels. .translated from the Low 
Dutch, 1576 Newton Lemnie’s Complex. (1633) 63 The 
Netherlanders, and ’low Dutchmen bordering upon the Sea. 
1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 271 The second . .on Ester 
JIonday..the third on ’Lowe Esterday. 1882 Caulpeild 
& Sawabo Diet. Needteiuk., *Low Embroidery. This term 
includes all the needlework formed with Satin or other 
fancy stitches upon solid foundations wheiher worked 
upon both sides alike, or slightly raised (not padded} by 
run lines from the foundation. x88i Tvndall Floating 
Matter Air 257 This beer is prepared by what is called 
the process of ’low fermentation; the name being given 
partly because the yeast. .falls to the bottom of the cask; 
but partly also because it is produced at a low tempera- 
ture. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Re/. 1 . 287 The cham- 
pion of the modem views,— a ’low German, Era.’?mus of Rot- 
terdam. 1887 [see German A. i b). 1884 Bath Herald 27 Dec. 
6/4 [Flour Jiiill.JTbe .system in vogueuptoadozen yearsago 
was’lowgrinding. x872YEATS(7nrty//tCt»t«wr.i59The Han- 
seatic league derives its name from the ’Low Latin * hansa '. 
1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 65 The Ruffler is metamor- 
phosed into a ’Low-Pad. 1662 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. 
verse 18. ix. § 2. ^77 The heart [may be] sound and .sincere, 
where the he.Td Ls ’low-parted. i5o*-9 Henry VII in J. 
Gairdner Zr//. Rieh.lll ^ Hen. VII 449 He [would shew] 
unto us mervcTous conclusions touching the rule and 
[governanccl of these • 1 a>wc parties. 3697 Drvden Ded. 
to jEneis in Ess. (xqoo) II. 201 This is like Merry Andrew 
on the ’low rope. 1805 in Nicolas Dtsp. Nelson (1846) VII. 
134 uolcy Saw the Enemy to leeward under ’low-sail on the 
larboard tack. 1883 Howells Woman's Re.nson II. xviu. 

1 33 The world . . sent her inritatlons to little luncheons and 
•low teas. 1825 Kn.spp & Baldw. Newgate Cal. 111 . 438/r 
A ’low Toby, meaning it was a footpad robbery. 1884 
Catholic Diet. 604 From Holy Saturday till Saturdaj^ in 
’Low Week. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. v. 115 In the midst 
of the Cop-^ or ’Low-wood. 1704 Diet. Rust., *Lov>avorm 
i.s a Disease in Horsey hardly known from the Anlbony- 
Fire or the Shingles. .*tis a Worm that is bread on the back 
of a Horse, .or runs along the Neck to the Brain. 

Qaasi-J^. and sb. 

I. The neuter adj, used ahsol. 

1 . What is low, a low place, position, or area. 


c 1x75 Lamb. Horn, 79 Adam ure forme feder bet alihte from 
hehe in to lahe. <11340 Hampole Psalter Iviii. 10 pou taliis 
me vp fra my lagbe in til pi heghe. c 1375 Barbour Bmcc 
VI. 518 Schir Ameryis rout he saw. That held the playn ay 
& the law. 1484 Caxton ladles 0/ Auian xx\i. To thende 
he falleih not from bj'he to lowe. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. ■ 
y. xxxviii. i Musical harmony . . being but of high and low 
in sounds a due proportionable di>position. 1875 Browning 
Aristeph. Apol. 5120,! .. Face I-ow and Wrong and AVeak 
and all the rest. 

1 2 . With preps. At, hi, on lozai down lotv, on 
the ground, below, on earth A low I. Obs. » 

<1x300 Cursor M. X1260 On hei be iol, and pes on lagh. 
13.. S.Erkenwotde 147 in Horstm, Alteugl. Leg. (i88xj 269 
Such a Jyche here i-s, Has layne lokene here one Joghe, how 
longe is vnknawene. 1340 Ayenb. no panne ine ous be- 
ginnej? pise graces . . ine loj and ssewep an he;, a 1400-30 
Alexander Nowin leuell, nowe on-Ioft, nowe in law 
vnder. C1460 Tosvneley Myst, xiv. 570 And truly, syrs, 
looke that ye trow That othere lord is none at-lowe. 
iX, As sb. 

3 . (with a and pH) a. A piece of low-lying 
land. b. An area of low barometric pressure. 

1790 Trans. Soc. Arts VIII. 92 This Low, as it is called, 
traversing the best part of our saltings. 1878 Pop. Set. 
Monthly July 310 These high and low areas, or * highs ' and 
* lows ’ as they are technically known, travel. 

4 . In All-fours The deuce of trumps, or the 
lowest trump dealt. (Earlier books have ‘highest, 
lowest’, etc.) 

iBxB I'oDD s.v. All-fours, The all-four are high, low, Jack, 
and the game. 1830 [see Game sb. 8 f]- 1897 in Webster. 

Low adv. Forms; 5 lah(e, 3-5 la3(e, 
105(6, 3-6 lowe, (4 Zouwe), 4-5 lau, 4-6 . 5 V. and 
north. law(e, 4- low. Also Laigh. [ME. la^e, 
lahe, lo^e, f. the adj.j 

1 . In a low position ; on or under the ground ; 
little above the ground or some base. 7 b carry 
low (see Carry 32, 32 c). f 7 b dance low‘. lo 
dance lifting the feet but little from the ground. 

Cf. Low <x. 18 ; the adv. and the complementary adj. are 
often difficult to distinguish. 

a izz$Ancr. R. 130 Fleo 3 heie, & holdeS b^uh heaued 
euer lowe. CZ230 Halt Meid. 5 peos..wune 5 lahe on eorSe. 
c 1230 Lutel Sotli Serttt. 37 in O. E. hlisc, 188 Ixixe heo 
holdel hore galun. 1 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 50/131 Him pou3te 
it was wel vuele i-do pat he lai so lowe kere, pat he nere 
j.bured inberrestude. 1340 HAMroLB/^r. Conte. 3062 When 
be ryche man, j>at in helle sat lave, Lazar in Abraham 
Dosom sawe. 1423 Jas. I. Hingis Q. ciii, Law in tbe gardjTi, 
ryghi tofore myn eye. 1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. (X858) II. 
28S Tha .. Pas-sit ouir Esk riebt lauch ouir Sulwa sand. 
a 1548 Hall Ckron,, Edtv. IV 233 b, Ihe towne standeth 
lowe, and the Ryver passeth ihoiough. 1733 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp, s. V. Liberty, Care must be taken not to make 
ihe liberty loo high, lest it. .make the horse carr>'jow. 1782 
Ann. Reg. 11. xa note. Persons of all ranks here [in Naples] 
dance very low. <xi8oo Cowter Needless Alarm 25 The 
spotted pack, With tails high mounted, ears hung low. 

b. pg. Humbly ; in a low condition or rank; on 
poor diet; at .a Jow rate, f To breed (a person) 
low\ to eciucate in an inferior way, (cf. Low-bred). 
7o play low', to play for stakes of small amount. 
CX374 Chaucer Anel, 6- Arc, 95 For in her sight to her 
he bare him lowe. <1x400-30 Alexander xoto Lord, uith 
aoiire leue we lawe 30W be-sechis. XS30 Palscr. 449/2, 

1 beare lowe, 1 behave my selfe humbly, je me humitie. 
*593 SiiAKS. 3 Hen. VI, iv. vi. 20 That I may conquer For- 
tunes spight. By liuing low, where Fortune cannot hurt me 
[etc.!. x^nEst.Editc.GentUxvom. 3 I'he Barbarous custom 
to breed Women low, is grown general amongst us. 175S 
Chesterf. Let, to Son 3 Sept. (1892} III. 1234 Live cool 
for a time, and rather loiv. 1832 Ld. Houghton in T. W. 
Reid Life I. 122 The doctor here tells me that I. .must li%'e 
very low while I remain in Rome. 1900 Longui. Mag. Dec. 

98 You value j’ourself too low, 

2 . To a low point, position, or posture ; also, 
along a low course, in a low direction. 

<T 1225 St. Marker. 14 pe engles. .pe seo 5 ham lihten swa lah 
of so swiSe heh, c 2273 Passion Our Lord 8 in O. E, Mtsc. 

J7 He bet is and euer wes in heuene myd his fadere Ful 
jowe he alyhte. 13. . E. E. AUit. P. B. 798 Lo^e he loutez 
hem to Loth to J>e grounde. <1x400-30 Alexander 2289 
‘hli louely lorde’, quod pe lede & law (iim declines. 1530 
Palscr. 739/2 Stryke lowe, stryke, lachez jusques a terre. 
X590 Shaks. Comm. Err. in. ii. 143 Oh sir, I did not looke 
so low. x6o2 Dekker Satiro-iuastix Epilogus M 2 b. You 
my little Swaggerers that fight lowe : my tough hearts of 
Oake that stand too’t so ralliantly. i6xr Biole Dent, xxn'ri. 

43 Thou shall come douTie very’ low. xtbq Milton P. L. ii. 

Bi With what compulsion and laborious flight We sunk thus 
Jow? zjsb Suc.L\’ocKc Voy. round I Vor/d 383 "We ought.. 
to.. bream as low as we could to destroy the worm. 1842 
Macaulay Lake Regillus, So answered thoce strong horse- 
men. And each couched low his spear. 1830-6 O. W. Holmes 
Disappointed Statesm. 60 Party fights are won by aiming 
low. i^i ‘III. Lecrasd’ Cambr. Freshm. 129 Tbe Captain 
u-as * a fellow who smokes his cigars very low' *. 

^. fig. and in figurative contexts. Clean ana 
low (see Clean adv. 6). , . 

1526 Pilgr. Per/ (W. de W. i53ri i5 b. ADon| ‘ 

pre«sehymaslow'einm>'scry&wTctchednes. 1 ^f,k»OTcat 

BalzaA BcU. (vol. II.) n Whtn I ■h-.--’"''' 

Ctcile let downe his spirits so low as to 2803 

547 Veree cannot 5100(^50 low “ 

illiyrt:. Chron. in Spirit Pul. J' and tloor- 

never descended so low as to st«l P _ P. .y jevi'd. eoS 
soapers. 1S7. Fssemas Nrriiu ^ k 

Had the ro>-al power ever faUen as low in t-u.aaa .J 

's’wirSeTenc'r'to the voice, the.ivincl, etc.-: 
it som. Abo etc. ; 

At a low pitch, on low notes- ,( 





low: 
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C1300 Havdok 2079 Speke y loude, or spek y lowe, t»oii 
shalt ful wel heren me. ? a 1366 Chauceii Rovi, Rose 717 
Summe highe and summe eek lowe songe. 1390 Gower 
Covf. 1 . 77 Thogh thei [wynde>] beginne lowe, At ende the! 
be noghi menable. i6oi Siiaks. T'ivel. N. it. iii. 42 O stav 
and heare, your true loues coming, That can sing both high 
and low. 1662-3 Perys Diary i hlar., He read his sermon 
. . so brokenly and low, that nobody could hear at any dis- 
tance. 17x3 Addison Cato v. iv. 59 Lucia; speak low, he is 
retired to rest. 1776 Trial o/Nundocomnr •jSln You say, 
the writer read the bond low : was it so low that you could 
not bear what was s.aid 2 x8i8 Shelley Rosalind ^ Helen 
244 L.OW muttering o’er his loathed name. 1853 Kingsley 
xxiv, Now, Wulf, speak low. 1856 Mrs. Marsh 
Evelyn Marston I. i. 9 The wind howh low and mournfully 
around the chimneys. Mod. I can’t sing so low as that. 

4 . With reference to time: Far down, or to a 
point far down ; late. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Introd. (1736) 2 As low as 
the Reign of Julian we find, that [etc], X710 Hearne 
Collect. (O. H. S.) 111.45 The lI‘.vol. of hisChurch History 
of Britain. .is to come as low as King Charles II*. 1732 
in IVesley's yrnl. (1830) I. 390 Easter fell low that year. 
1734, Swift Reasons agst. BUI Tithe Flax ff Hevtp Wks. 
X745 VIII. 101 The Clergy had the sole right of taxing 
themselves, .as low as the restoration, Warton Hist, 

knr.'Poetry II. 108 This alliterative measure ..re- 

mained in use so low as the sixteenth century. 1843 
Stephen Comm. Laws Eng-. (1874) I. 64 These reached as ' 
low as the time of Pope Alexander the third. 

5 . Comb, Forming with ppl. adjs. tised attrib. 
numerous quasi-compounds, usually hyphened ; as 
hw-belloiuingf ‘bended^ -bowed^ •‘built, etc. Also 
*1* low-cast, (of a valley) deep ; low-ebbed, lit, of 
waves, having ebbed to a low point; 
persons, * at a low ebb \ impoverished, 

X727-46 Thomson Summer 505 A hollow moan ..’’low- 
bellowing round the hiljs. 1597 Bp. Hall Sat. 11. iii. 27 
■The crowching Client, with *low-bended knee. .Tels on his 
tale. 1633 Ford Broken H, 111. v, With ’’low-bent thoughts 
Accusing such presumption. X726-46 Thomson Winter 
77 The low-bent clouds Pour flood on flood. 1872 A. de 
Vere Leg. St. Patrick^ Arraignm. St, P., Ceasing, he 
stood *Low-bowed, with hands upon his bosom crossed. 
X592 Nashe Summers Last Wilt (x6oo) Ijb, This *lowe 
built house, will bring vs to our ends, ^x^x Loud, Gaz, 
No. 2625/4 Also a low-built Watch with a String, the 
Bo.x Gilt. X697 Creech ir. Manilius iv. 33 But liotter 
Climates narrower Frames obtain, And low-built Bvidies 
are the growth of Spain, X843 James Forest Days (1847) 60 
It was, in fact, a large, though low-buIU house. x6x3-x6 
W. Browne Brit. Past, ir, v, A ’low-caat valley. 16x3 R. 
Zouche Dove B, The •low-coucht Seas. 1757 Dyer Fleece 
iv. 591 Proud Buenos Aires, low-couched Paraguay. X667 
Milton P. L, tx. 180 Like a black mist *low creeping. x8i8 
Keats Endym. 1. 257 Low-creeping strawberries. x6ot 
Shaks. yul, C. III. i. 43 *Low-crooked-curisies, and base 
Spaniell fawning. XS 93 — Liter. 1703 May^ my pure 
mind with the fowle act dispence, My ‘low declined honor 
to aduance? 1623 Milton Death Fair Injani 32 Hid from 
the world in a *low delved tomb. Thomson 

72oHer pinions . .*low-dTOoping, scarce Can bearthe mourner 
to the poplar shade. X735 Somerville C//am.25x Strait 
Hams.. And his *low-dropping Chest confess hts Speed. 
1601 ? Marston 11. 119 Why, this same boy’s 
. . A ■*low-eb’d gallant. X820 Keats Hyperion ii. 136 When 
the wave-4 Low-ebb’d still hid it up in shallow gloom. 1830 
Tennyson Poems 99 Keen knowledges of ’’low-embowed 
eld. ^ 1633 Ford Love's Sacr. v. iii, Let thy smooth, ’’Low- 
fawning parasites renowne thy Act. 1830 Tennyson Mer- 
maid 32, I would fling on each side my ‘low-flowing locks. 
1864 AylmePs F. 612 A breathless burthen of “low-folded 
heavens. X883 Harter's Mag. Oct. ’jztjz He is “low-going, 
and a wide-goer behind. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines <5- 
il//«/«^326Massesof*low-growingplants. X876GEO. Eliot 
Dan. ber. II. xxx. 246 The “low-hanging clouds. 1700 Dry- 
den hi. 863Likea*low-hungcloud. X902^.A’«', 
Oct. 484 The low-hung narrow-windowed mansion in Butcher 
Row. X377 P‘ P^‘ B. XII. 265 To “lowe-lybbyng men 

the larke is resembled. 1672 Dryden Maiden Queen v. i, 
You teach me to repent my “low-placed love. 1727 De Fob 
Syst Magic i. ii. (1840) 43 'I'he “low-prized learning of the 
magicians answered very well. 1599 Shaks. Hen. F, iv. 
Prol. 19 The. .ouer-luslie French Doe the “low-rated Eng- 
lish play at dice. X895 Thomson & Thomas Electr. Tab. 

(f Mem. IS A “low-reading voltmeter. 1826 Milman A. 
Boleyn X62 Hal thou “low-rolling doubling drum-— I 
hear thee I X634 Milton Comus 315 Ere morrow wake, 
or the “low roosted lark From her ihatch’c pallat roiv.se. 
rti6x3 Overburv Chnracl., Taylor Wks. (1856) 78 He., 
miseth the “low set roofc of his crosse-legged fortune. x8s4 
Mrs. Gaskell North 4* Y. x, Some trivial, “low-spoken 
remark, 16x5 G. Sandys TVaz/.pp Slow Nile with “low-sunke 
streames shall keepe his braies. X69X Norris Pract. Disc. 
13 Ihis low-sunk, wretched and deplorable Degeneracy of 
Souu 1742 Young Nt. TJt. iii. 507 Slender tributes “low- 
tax d Nature pays For mighty gain. xBzo Shelley Vision 
Sea X2 The “low-trailing rack of the tempest. 

b. With agent-nouns or nouns of action, as low- 
flyer.^ low-living., -lying, -riding. 

1708 Mrs. Centlivre Susie Body i. L 14 For then we are 
all thought to be . . High-Flyers, or “Low- Flyers, or Level- 
lers. x8^ Allb ttt's Syst, Med. I. ^86 The claims made for 
their several methods by those who have enjoined high- 
living, “iow-llving, ’vegetarianism’. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. 
Neio Invent, p. Ixii, The “low-lying of the Head-.springs of 
..this River. X5t)9 Jas. I BaoiA. Awpoi* iii. 121 Use. .“lowe* 
rj'ding for handling of your sworde. 

C. In comb, with another adv., as low-deep. 

S595 Daniel Civ. iVars i. xcvii, Prj* Into the lowe-deepe- 
buried sinne.s long past a 1649 Drumm. of Hautii. Poems 
Wks. (17x1) 25 He. .will not deny you grace, But low-deep 
bury faults, so ye repent. 

Low ^bs, exc. dial. Forms: 3 Onn. 

la^henn, 3-6 lowen, 4 103011, -^y, 4-6 Sc. and 
north. law(e(n, (5 lou, lou3e, lowyn), 5- low. 
pa.pple. 3 i-lahot, 4 .y-lo3ed, lawene, [f. Low a.] 


1 . irans. To make or bring low (chiefly in im- 
material sense) ; to abase, humble, lower.^ 

CX200 Or.min 2396s Whi wollde Godess Sune Crist, .himm 
sellfenn la^henn. Ibid. 18257 Forrhi be33 wolldenn nij^brenn 
Crist &la3hennhtmmj>eniare. cxzysHaliMeid.zZ Haneren 
nawt ihurt,i)ahhawerenilahel. cx3xsSH0REHAM/^i5rwriv. 
354 pench hou nart bote esche. And so )>ou loje he. *375 Bar- 
bour Bruce xiii. 658 Quhen the Kyng Eduardls myclit Wes 
lawit, Kyng Robert lap on hlchL 1382 Wvclif Phil. ii. 7 He 
lowyde him silf, takyngc the foorme of a seruant. a 1400-50 
Alexander pat he pat lawene has a lede may lyft, if 
him thinkc. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 245 The 
sonne louyth hym fro cure regioun. £1449 Pecock At'/n 
in. iv. 302 He schulde lou^e him silf in inward feeling of 
herte. CX470 Henryson Mor. Fab, v. {Pad. Beasts) xxi, 
The grit cameill .. I can him law als litill als ane mous. 
1496 Dives ^ Pnup. (W. de W.) i. xv. 47/2 The prayer of 
hym that lowelh hym in his prayer thyrleth the clowdes. 
1523 Fitzherd. Surv. xi.(T539)26 High no man for no hate, 
and lowe no man for noo loue. 1533 Gao Richt Vay (i886) 
gt He lawit hime selflT and twik apone hime ye schaip of 
man. a 1555 Lyndesay Tragedy 140 Who dois exault hym- 
self God sail hym law. 2567 Gude iy Godlle Ball. iS. T. S.) 
igo The Ignorant peple sa lawit bene and feblll, That thay 
wat nocht quhome to wyte. x66i Glamvill Van. Dogm, 
201 [God] in his Word, is pleas’d to low himself to our 
capacities. 1790 A. Shirri-.fs Poems 21a The merry fowks 
that were the ben, By this time *gan to low their strain, 
b. intr. for rejl. 

23.. K.Alls, 5746 The sonne loweth and west belt. X390 
Gower Con/i HI. 205 Now it fFortune] hiheth, now it 
lowetlL c 1430 Hytnns Virg. 120 Euery hylle Shalle lowe, 
valej’s For to F^Ole. 2501 Douglas Pa/. Hou. 1. 55 Now 
Ihow promittis,. .now lowls, now defyls. 

2 . a. tvans. To diminish, lessen ; to lessen the 
value of (a coin) ; to depreciate, b. reji. To de- 
preciate (oneself) ; to nm down. c. intr. for reJi. 
Of a fault : To be extenuated. 

1340 Ayenb. 28 pet guode los to abatye and byre guodes to 
lojy. Ibid. 49 pis zenne nn-hejep and lo^ep be pe stat of pe 
persones pet nit dop. CX37S AV. Leg. Saints I. KKaterine) 
167 Catone forbad hissowne. .Tolawnyme-self or lofgretely. 
X494 Fauyam Chron. viu 493 He arcryd & lowyd y' coynes 
& moneys of his tande. 2^93 T. Scott Three Auld Men, 
Poems 338 To lawe their price they will be sorry, Ae single 
doit. 

3 . trans. To lower, to hold or put in a lower 
position ; to lower the level of (ground). 

e 2450 Merlin 397 Than he lowed his spere. 1463 Bury IVil/s 
(Camden) 39 To lowe y’ grownd that the dore may be of 
a resonnable heyghte. 1654 A. Grav Serm. on Death (1755) 
iSt The other graces must low the sail to faith. 

Low ( 1 ^“)> Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 lowyn, 
law, 9 lows. fa. ON. loga, f. logs Low sb.^ Cf, 
MHG. lohenl\ intr. To flame, blaze, glow \fig. to 
glow, be 'on fire' with passion, etc. Also wiiii up. 

13.. Gaw. ff Gr. Rut. 236 Grcner .. pen grene aumayl on 
gofde lowande bryjt^r. a 1400-50 Alexander 226 pe lede 
lawid in hire lofe as leme dose of gledls. a x^oSirDegrev, 
1436 Arcangelus of rede golde . . Lowynge ful ly^th. c X440 
Promp. Parv, 315/1 Lowyn, or flamyn as fyyr, Jlammo, 
1697 W. Cleland Poems 34 When stocks that are half 
rotten lowes, They bum liest. 2724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. 
(1733) I. 25 Dryest wood will eithest low. a 2758 — Milt 
i, K lowing with Jove, my fancy did rove, a 2820 Tan- 
KAiiiLL When John ^ me were married Poems (2846) 216 
And love will lowe in cottage low, As weel’s in lofty ha’. 
2827 J. Wilson Noct, Ambr. Wks. 2855 I. 278 North. Look 
at your right hand... Its a'lowin. 2870 E. Pea- 
cock Raip Skirl, I. 197 Each individual brick shone and 
' lowed * with the intense heat. 2893 Stevenson Catriona 
362 It lowed up in my mind that this was tlie girl’s father, 
2894 Crocketf Raiders (ed. 3) 66 Transferring the flame 
ivhen it lowed up to the bowl of his • , pipe. 

+ L0W, Ohs. Forms: 4 lu, loouwe, 4-5 
lowe, 0-7 low. [Partly a, OF. huer.f loer (mod.F. 
loner) lattddre; partly aphelic f. Allow v. 
Some of the forms coincide with northern spellings 
of Love v.^, which has some of the senses of this 
vb., and may sometimes have been confused with it. 
For the mod. vulgarism */oz<f for a/toWf see Allow v.] 

1. trails. = Allow in v.Trious senses. 

23. . Cursor M, 20034 (Edin.) pu mi wille me al wil lu [other 
texts alou], 2382 Wvclif Wisd. iii. 6 As brent sacrifisc of ost 
he loouwede them [Vulg. accepit eos], c 2400 Rom. Rose 4533 
A foolls word is nought to trowe, Ne worth an appel for to 
lowe. CX440 Gesta Rom. liv. 287 (Harl, MS.) The kny^t 
hadde noon Excusacion, nc wolde not lowe himselfe. 2587 
Turberv. Trag. T, (1837) 239 He lowde him scope, without 
suspect of ill. 2600 Daniel C/ta IVars viii. Ixvi, Least they 
[her looks] should ’low More then her heart might meane. 

2 . intr. To bid a price. (Cf. Love z>,-) 
X607N0RDEN Surv. Dial. 1. o-wu/r, Tenants striuing in 

lowing and bidding, inhanceth fines and rents. 

Low ( 1 ^"), Forms; i hl6wan, 3 Ihouen, 
4 lo(o)wen, louwen, 5 lawe, loe, lowyn, 6 
lo(o)we, 7 lough, lowgh, 4- low. [A Com. 
Teut. reduplicating str. vb. (preserved as such only 
inOE. ; elsewhere conjugated weak) ; OK, hldxvan, 
pa. t. /;/fto = ODa. (OLFrankish) hluoien (MBu. 
loeyen, Du. loeien), OYiC. Itluojen (MHG. Itiejen), 
? ON.v^/Jg (once, with sense ‘to roar*) ; f. Teut. root 
*hl 6 -i—\l. Aryan *>&/«•; cf. L. cldmdre to shout, 
Gr. ntKKrjanuv to call.] 

1 . intr. Of cattle ; To utter their characteristic 
sound (in recent iise apprehended as denoting a 
more subdued sound ilian hello-id)\ to moo. 

cxooo <Elfbic Gram. xxiL (Z.) 229 Bos mugit, oxa blew?, 
r 2240 (Kitson) 4 Awe blctep after lomb Ihoub 

after calue cu. 23.. Poem times Edxo. II 1S3 in Pol. Songs 
(Camden) 332 Hit nis noht al for the calf that kow louweih. 


LOWBELL. 

2382 Wvclif yob vi. 5 Whethir . . an oxe shul loowen, whan 
befor the fulle cracche he shalstondc? ax^oo-so Alexnuiier 
4744 Ymquile he noys..as a nox quen he lawes. 2432-5011.- 
Higden (Rolls) III. 27 Don of the calfes of golde that Ihero- 
boam made loede scharpely in the natiuite of Heliseus, 
2560 Bible iGencv.) yob vi. 5 Doeth the wilde asse brave 
wlien he hathe grasse? or loweth the oxe when be bathe 
foddre? 2622 Bible Ibid. 2647 Ward Simp. Cobler^ 
Should I heare . . a Cat lowgh like an Oxe, . . it would scare 
mee. 2770 Goldsm. Des, Fill. 218 The sober herd that 
lowed to meet their j’oung, 2805 Wordsw. Prelude 208 
The heifer lows, uneasyat the voice Of a new master. *1810 
Shelley /O’ mw to Mercury \\k, 7 Hermes dragged forth 
two heifers, lowing loud. 2897 tr. Nansen's Farthest Ncrth 
II. ix.452 We. . could hear them [walruses], .lowing likecows. 

2 . trails/. To make a loud noise, to bellow, howl 
Of a cavern; To reverberate with a noise. 

a 2000 Elene 54 (Gr.) Hleowon hornboran, hreopan friccan. 

2383 Wyclif yer. li. 52 In al his lond loowen shal the 
woundid. 2523 Douglas /Fuels iii. x. 36 How caiernisor 
furnys of Ethna round Rummist and lowit. a 2662 Holy- 
day yuvenal 22 No she-priest here lows in a horn. 

3 . trails. To utter in a voice like that of cattle; 
to bellow fotih, 

a 1547 Surrey /Eneid n. 281 Like to tlie sound the rorin^ 
bull fourth loowes. 2633 J. Fisher Fuimus Trees iv. [ 
Gj b, Which Caucasus may as a Catch repeate, And Taurus 
lough the same. 2644 Sir E. Derisg Prop. Sacr, chi, 
(Others do lough forth the tenour. 2872 G, Meredith H. 
Richmond xxxyixx, *Oh I thank you !’ 1 heard the garlanded 
victim lowing. 2876 ‘Annie Thomas' Blotted out 
I shudder under the conviction that she is going to low 
reproof at me, and so she does. 

Low, obs. pa. t. of Laugh-z*. 

+ LO’Wable, a. Obs. [ad. ¥. louabh L. laudd- 
hilis Laudable. (Perhaps partly confused with 
Lovable^.)] Permissible, desirable, commendable. 

1393 Lancl. P. pi. C. VI. 203 Ich rede pe .. rape pe to 
by-gynnepe lyfpatys lowable and leel to be soule. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. z^qlz Thj’rdly for the lowable d)*stry- 
bucion of the tresours that he gaf alle to poure men wj’sely, 
2538 J. Butlar Let. to Cranmerxxx C.'s Misc. /FW/. (Parker 
Soc.) II. 373, I have declared to the prior that his third 
Article is not lowable. 2545 Ravndld Byrth Mankynde 
Prol. B vj, Honest and hellhsum decoration & clendlynes, 
alwaies most lowable and commendable in a woman. 1639 
Chas. I Declar. Tumults Sc. 63 According to the lowable 
laweS and constitutions received in this Realm. 

tLpwage. Obs. rare. J;i 6 lowaige. pad. F. 
lottage hiring.] Some kind of charge on shipping. 

2532 Charterparty in R. G. Marsden Sel. PI. Crt. Adm, 
(1894) 37 All stowage lowaige wyndage pety lodmanage and 
averages acustomyd shalbe taken. 

Lowan, variant of Lown. 

Iiowance (lau-ans'). Now dial, [aphetic f. 
Allowance.] A limited portion of food or drink or 
its eqnivnlent in money given in addition to wages. 

rxs6s R. Baker in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 141 Our lowance 
waxt so small . . it waxed lesse and lesse. 2622 RoivlANDS 
Knaueof Harts 36 You drinke loo deepe, Your lowance you 
exceed. 1846 M, A. Richardson Borderer's Table-lk. VI. 
259 (E.' D. D.) Besides their lowance. 2882 Cussans Hht, 
tiert/ordsh. Ill, Cashlo 320 Beaver, lunch ; in the harvest 
field, when supplied by the master, sometimes called ’low- 
ance. 

+ ILoW’bell, low-bell, sb. Obs. Also 6 lowe- 
bell, 6-y low-bel, 7 logh-bell, loobel, loubel(l. 
[? f. Low a. + Bell. 

On the assumption that sense a is the original, the svo^ 
has generally been referred 'to Low sb.-\ cf. Phillip-*' 
Kersey 1706), 'Luff or Lough, a Light or Flame, to Fowl 
with a Low-bell *. But it is difficult to see hpw sense x can 
be a transferred application of sen.se 2, while the reverse 
development would be quite normal.] 

1 . A small bell, esp. a cow-bell or sheep-bell; 
jocularly, a bell generally. 

2578 G. Best in Voy. (1600) III. 59. The cap* 
taine .. knowing wel how they greatly delighted in our 
toyes, and specially in belles, he rang a prciy lowbcll. 
making signes that he would giue him the .same that wou d 
come and fetch it. [Afterwards : he rang a louder bclkl 
2598 Florid, Sampogna, .. a bell hanged about sheepe or 
goates, a lowe-bell. a 1625 Fletcher Woman's Prize i. Hb 
Fence gentle low-bell. ^ a 2634 Randolph Muse's Looking 
gl. III. i, I’le get a high crown'd hat with five Low-beK 
2661 Morgan Sph. Gentry iv. iii. 33 Two cowes..wjih 
collers and lowbells. 2664 Cotton Scarren. 66 In a pretty 
wooden steeple A Low-Bell hung to call the people. 

- 2 . A bell used in fowling at night. 

The process of fowling with * low-bell and h.^nd•net’ is 
elaborately described in 

The birds are to be stupefied with terror by the noise of *he 
bell and the sudden glare from lights contained In a tindined 
box serving as a dark lantern ; when they are thus rendered 
motionless, the net is to be thrown over them. 

2582 Act 23 Elis. c. 10 § 6 Others, which .. take any Par- 
tridges or Feasaunts by night vnder any Tramel, Lowbelj. 
Roadenete or other Engyn. 2580 Rider_ Bibt. Schol., R 
Lovvebell to catch birdes with all in the night, campittula. 
2607 Hieron Defence 1. 210 But belike M. H. thought, 
that the word accursed, would .sound both lowder and 
fowler, and so amaze men (as a loobel doth Larks) till 
he threw his nett upon them. 2661 Boyle Etyle oj 
Script, 27 Some he catche.s . . with frights (as BLick-birds 
with . . a Low-Bell). 2707 Chamberlayne St. Gt, Bnt. 
HI. vii. 313 The Nobility and Gentry have their.. Guns 
for Birdmg, Lowbells [etc.], 2709 W. King Art Lr/ei. 
47 The fowler’s low-bell robs the lark of .sleep. I7P* Gs- 
BALDiSTONt* Brit. Sportsui. 445 The sound of the low-hell 
clauses the birds to lie close, and not to stir when the net ls 
over them, 2822 Sporting Mag. IX. xi Hays, nets, low- 
bells, hare-pipes. . ^ 

. fig. 2653 hliLTON Hirelings (1659) 232 Now commonly 
he who desires to be a minister, looks not at the'work, 
but at the wages; and by that lure or loubel may be loald 
from parish to parish all the town over. 
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■ Lowbell) V. Now only dial. [f. preo.] 

•l-l. trans. a. To capture (birds) by the use of a 
low-beli. b. iransf. To scare or bewilder as the 
lowbeller does birds., Ohs. 

1581 Lamb^rde Eiren. iv. iv. (1588) 444 If any person 
wh.its lever, have taken .. any Phe.sants or Partriches .. by 
lowbelling or tramelling. 164* Broken Title Episcop. Iither. 
§ 2 A muster of a few Exoticke obsolete Saxon termes to 
Low-bell his Ignorant Examiner. 1651 R. Child in Hart- 
HEs Legacy (1655) 91 Larks, .may be taken in snares, or by 
day-nets, I^w-belling, &c, x 65 o H. More Myst, Godl. To 
Rdr 23 Weak Christians.. are so low-belled by this terror 
as to be taken up and captivated by the Church of Rome. 
Ibid. 24 [They) do not low-bell men into their own errour 
by either uncharitable censurings or bloudy persecutions. 

2 . dial. To greet with ‘rough music’ (i.e. beat- 
ing of pots and kettles, blowing of horns, etc.) as 
an expression of popular disapprobation. 

Current in Norlhants, Warwickshire, and Worcestershire: 
see E. D. D. 

Hence Iiowbeller, f («) one who uses a lowbell 
in fowling {pbs^ \ {b) dial, one who joins in ‘low- 
belling ‘ an unpopular person. • 

1581 Act 23 EUz. c. 10 § 6 This acle shal not..extende to 
Lowbellers, Tramellers or others, which shall vnwijlingly 
happen to take any Partridges. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey', 
Lcna-beller, one that goes a Fowling with a Light and a Bell. 
Iiowbie, obs. form of Looby. 

Low-’boru, [f. Low adv, Born ppl. a ] 

1 . Bom in a low station. 

c 1205 Lay. 22041 Ne beo he noht swaloh iboren,ful wel he 
beocS ibor3en. x6ix Shaks. T, iv, iv. 156 This is the 

prettiest Low-borne Lasse, that cuer Ran on the greene- 
sord. [1732 Pope Ep. Bathurst 138 Corruption . .Shall deluge 
all ; and .AvVice, creeping on, Spread like a low-born mist, 
and blot the Sun.] 1849 Macaulay / fix/. Etig. x. 1 1 . 657 The 
fact that the low born young barrister was appointed to so 
honorable and important a post. 

2 . As sb, A low-born person, nonce-use, 

■ 1879 E. Arnold Li. /Ix/rtVii. 20a Wrapped in a clout, shorn, 
sandalled, craving food Of low-borns. 

Low-ooy. 

tl. One who supports the ‘low’ party in matters 
of church polity, etc., in opposition to the ‘high- 
flyers' or ‘high-boys’ ; a Whig and low-churchman. 

17x5 Mrs. Centlivre Gotham Election 70 No Fire and 
Faggot; no Wooden Shoes ; no Trade-Sellers ; alxjwBow, 
a Low Bow [xic]. Ibid. 72 That rascally, cheating, canting 
Low Boy. 

2 . U, S, A low chest of drawers. 
x8p9 /Louse JSeauii/ul (Chicago) Aug. 140 Antique ma- 
hogany chair and low-boy. 

• Low-bred, a. [f. Low adv. + Bbed ///. a ; 
cf. t to breed loiu (Low adv. i b).] Brought up in 
a low, inferior, vulgar fashion ; characterized by 
low breeding, conduct, or manners. 

X757 Garrick Lilll/ut i. Ji. 39 Let low-bred Minds be 
curbed by Laws and Rules. 1773 Sheridan Duenna 1. ii, 
1 don’t mention your lowbred, vulgar, sound sleep; X847 j. 
Wilson Chr. North (1857) 1 . 138 Like other low-bred crea- 
tures, they are coveied with vermin. x8i8 Kingsley 
Trag. in. iit. 169 She'll wed some pink-faced boy — ^The 
(nore low-bred and penniless, the likelier. 

3 ^ow-*browed,^. [f. Low a, -»■ Browj^.i + -ed 2 ] 

1 . Of persons : Having a low brow (see Brow sb.^ 
3 and 5 )- 

_x868 Browning Eingti- Bk. vi. 669 A low-browed verger 
sidled up. . 1899 Crockett Kit Kennedy 305 Dick always 
had with him now a low-browed, smartly-dressed man. 

Jig, X863 I. Williams Bapiisiery i. viii. (1874) 91 When 
low-brow’d cares our mighty yearnings balk. 

2 . Iransf . Of rocks: Beetling. Of a building, 
doorway, etc.: Having a low entrance; hence, 
dark, gloomy. The prevailing sense, app. due to 
Milton's use of the word. 

- X63* Milton V Allegro 8 Thereunder. .low-brow’d Rocks, 
..In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 1717 Pope Eloisa 
244 Low-broNved rocks hang nodding o’er the deep. x8xo 
Scott Lady of L. vi. xii, They halted by a low-brow’d 
porch. 1824 Miss Mitkord Village Ser. i. 263 The pic^ 
turesque, low-browed, irregular cottage. 1889 D. C. Murray 
Danger. Catspaw 20 He paused before a sombre low- 
browed little shop. 

liowbye, Iiowca, obs. forms of Looby, Loush. 
Low Churcllf and sb, [app. deduced from 
Low Churchman (see next) and used attrib. as in 
Lox(j Church parify and then substantively.] 

A. adj, or atirib, phrase. Of, belonging to, or 
characteristic of Low Churchmen (see next), their 
principles or practice. • • 

• X7XO in Select, fr, Harl. Misc, (1793'' 566 That occasioned 
the queen to change the low^htirch mmtstrj'. i7rr Swift 
Examineri^o. 43 F 4 To exalt the king’s supremacy beyond 
all precedent, was low-church, Whiggish, and Moderate. 1714 

— Pres. Si.Ajfairs \^s. 1755 II. i. ai8 Secure in the aflfec- 
tions, the principles and the professions of the low-church 
party. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset II. Ixvii. 250 One 
lady connected with low-church clergymen..%vas named as 
a probable successor. 

• B. sb, [orig. short for Lenv Church party y Loxv 
Church principles.'] The party or the principles 
of Low Churchmen, (see next). 

• ticz C/iarac. Church-Meut 15 Having the Imoutation of 
Fanaiicismand Low-Church fixtupon them. 1715 NIrs Cent- 

• ^■}yf<-^Gothnut£lecitonVl[ry,\‘j6ol\X.\Ti Eriendlyidrc'^scd 
like a Frenchman]. .If dese plaguey Low-Church get deDay, 
— dey vill make it Trea'wjn for anyone to send der Children 
^ to France, Begar. X’jsi'E.h^x.O^niL.n.w Remarks Sivi/iGisf) 
24 The chief ministers of that Queen (Anne], whether dis- 


tinguished under the titles of Whigs or Torie.<>, of High 
Church or of Low Church. 1841 Shaftesb. in Life ix. (1887) 
185 The Low Church, as they are called, will believe and will 
preach too, that Popery is encouraged and promoted. x 883 
C. A. Lane Notes Eng. CIt, Hist, II. vi, xxvii. i. 213 High 
Church and Low Church agreed in denouncing the heretical 
bishop IHoadley). 

Hence IiOw-CbU'rcMsm, Low-Cburch princi- 
ples, doctrine, or practice. 

X864 F. Oakeley Hist. Notes 60 The various gradations 
of Dissent and Low-Churchism. 

Low ChtLrchman. [Cf. High Chuechman.] 
A member of the Church of England holding 
opinions which give a low place to the authority 
and claims of the episcopate and priesthood, to 
the inherent grace of the sacraments, and to matters 
of ecclesiastical organization, and thus differ rela- 
tively little from the opinions held by Protestant 
Nonconformists. 

The term, invented as an antithesis to High Churchntatiy 
was in ihe e.trly p.Trt of the 18th c. used as equivalent 
to Latitudinarian. Afterwards it fell into disuse, but was 
revived in the 19th c., when the designation High Church- 
vtan had obtained a new currency* as applied to those who 
inclined to the theology and ntoal of pre-Reformatfon 
times. In this later use, Lo^v Churchman has for the most 
part been viewed as equivalent to Evangelical, and has 
rarely been applied to members of the Broad Church School. 

1702 Charac.^ Church-Man 18 He is for shewing the Low 
Church Men in their own proper Colours. 1703 De Foe 
Short. IVay Peace Misc. 463 We have had it Brinted, with 
an Assurance I have wondred at. That the moderate 
Members of the Church of England, call’d Low Church 
Men, are worse than the Dissenters. 1708 Pheiiix II. Pref. 13 
It shows the first rise of that party which were afterwards 
called Lntliudinarians, and are at ihR day our ‘Low- 
Churchmen’. X7X0 H. Bf-dford Vind. Ch. Eng. 132 He., 
is known to be so wretched a low Churchman, as to dispute 
all the Articles of the Christian Faith, a 17x5 Burnet Oivn 
Time (1734) II. 347 AH {of the clergy] that treated the Dis- 
senters with temper and moderation .. were called Low 
Churchmen. x 8 : 4 S Bp- Wilberforcg in A. R. Ashwell Life 
(1879) I. 314 Taking as your prominent subject. .Baptismal 
Regeneration, and its side against Low Churchmen. 

Hence I»ow-Clm*rchmanisins=:Z/tzy-C^;/ri‘/iim, 

1829 [see High-Churchmakism]. 

Iiow-countrjr. 

1 . A region or district whose level is lower than 
that of the surrounding country. 

XS30 Palsgr, 241/1 Lowe countree,//<i//<tiV. 

attrib. 1837 J. R. McCulloch Statist. Acc. Brit. Empire 
IL 54 The webs manufactured in North Wales are. .strong, 
or high country, cloth, and small, or low countr>% ditto. 
x886St£vensona/V///7/1^«/j72You Low-country bodies have 
no clear idea of what’s right and wrong. X899 West, Gas. 

Z4 Apr. .2/2 Oa a low-country shooting, which has no house 
attached to it, a bag of mixed game generally costs at least 
five shillings a head. 

2 . pi. Low Countries, the district noNv forming 
the kingdoms of Holland and Belgium, and the 
grand-duchy of Luxembonrg. 

[a X548 Hall Chron.y Hen, VH 32 b, ’fo all the ^*tyes of 
the Gaule Belgique or lowc couiitrey.] a 1548 Ibid., Hen. 
VIII 136 Tiie lowe countreis, of Brabant, FJaunders, and 
Zealande. X592 Nasme F, Fcntlesse zx b. It would not 
conuert clubs and clowted shoone from the flesh pots of 
Egipt, to the Prouant of the Lowe countreyes. X656-9 B. 1 
Harris Parivat's Iron Age 43 The war was . . hot in the 
Low-Countries. X858 Loncf. At, Standish, etc. Pref., The 
career of poor but daring spirits in the age of Elizabeth 
was often sought in the Low Countries. 1887 M. Morris 
Claverhouse v. (1888) 80 He bad served his apprenticeship 
to the trade of war in the Low Countries. 

b, eittnb.j quasi-a^’. Belonging to the Low 
Countries, In 17th c, often of soldiers; Having 
served in the Low Countries. 

x6*5 Bacon Ess., Seditious (.Arb.) 407 The Low.Countrey- 
Men, who haue the best Mines, aboue ground, in the World. 
1678 Butler Hud, m. i. 1440 But I have sent him for a 
Token To your Low-Countrey Hogen Mogen. 1889 Corbett 
Monk ii. 13 The plain Low Country officer. 18^ Doyle 
Mfcah Clarke 54 Baggy Iow-countr>' knee-breeches. 

IjOWd(e, obs. form of Loud, 

Lowder (l/I’dsr). .Sir. and noiih. [a. ON. htUr 
(Norw. ludexy lur).] a. The stand or foundation 
on which a mill rests, b. (Short for lowder-tree, 
which is also in use.) A wooden lever or hand- 
spoke used for lifting the millstones; any long, 
stout rough stick (Eng, Dial. Diet.). 

a 1585 Montgomerie Flyting w. Polwari 98 , 1 promise 
thee heere to thychafis ill cheir. Except ibon goe lelr to 
licke at the lowder. a x7o6 in J. Watson Collect, Scot. 
Poems i. 44 He..R.Tn to the Mill and feicbt the Lowder, 
Wherewith he hit her on the Shou’dcr. 

Low down, a. and adv, [f. Low a. and 
G/fy, -i-DowN irrfy.] a. Used as a more emphatic 
synonym for the adj. in predicative use, and for 
the adv. . (Written as two words.) b. in attribu- 
tive use; chiefly 6^. degraded, abject. (Written 
with hyphen.) 

a. 1548 ELYOTZ^/V/.,i!?z'w/w/J, humble, lowe downe. a 68 g 
Locke Civ. Govt. 11. v. § 38 (1^4) 194 In that part of the 
World which w.ts first inhabiied,..even as low down as 
Abrahams time, they wandred with their Flocks and their 
Herds. .freely up and down. <zj86o J. A. Ale.tanderC^c^. 
y««jrC/ii',xv.(i86i)20xThej'putthcdateofMessiah'sadvent 
loo law down. 2870 Kingsley in Cd. IVords sosls lo see 
Sirius,., not, as in our dog-daw, low down on the horizon, but 
riding high in heaven. x8ge I-. C. D’Oyle Notches 20 7 ‘hey 
had played it rather low down on the preacher. 

b. i8St Cable Mad, Deiphiney etc. 104 It tvas so much j 


better than he could have e-xpecled from his ‘low-dotVn* 
relative. 2882 Daily Tel. 24 June, Lucas effected a beautiful 
low-down catch. xB88 Ecclesto.s Graysons .wiii. J97 Her 
archaic speech was perhaps a shade belter than the ‘ low- 
down ’ language of Broad Run. 2897 Mary Ki.vgslev IV, 
Africa 258 There Is another low-down pigeon domestic.Tted 
at Talagouga. Scribner's Alag. XXIX. 484/1 Every 
low-down Neapolitan ice-creamer in the town. 

Hence Low-downer U.S.y a ‘poor Nvhite’ of the 
sonlhern Stales. 


2872 Americanisms (1872) 45 [Given as the desig- 

nation current in North Carolina}. 2883 Stevenson Sil- 
verado Sg. 131 'I’hey are at least known by a generic ‘by- 
word, as Poor Whites or Low-downers. 

Lowe, obs. f. Low a.y Lough 2; obs. pa. t. of 
Laugh v, ; obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Lie zi.2 

Loweite (lo-vOfOil). Min. [Named, 1846, by 
Haidinger after A. Lbive of Vienna.] Sulphate of 
magnesium and sodium occurring in yellowish 
crystalline masses. 

2850 Dana Min. 678 LOweite is a saline mineral from 
Ischl. 2885 EmVs Min. 278. 

t Lo*wer, sb, Obs, Forms : 4-5 lower(e, 6 
looer. [ad. OF. louier reward.] Reward, guer- 
don, recompense. 

c 2330 .4rih. 4* Merl. 372 (KSlbing) purch ous pou art in 
pi power; 5 if ous now our low’er ! a 2400-50 Alexander 
5368 Ser, if pou lessen my life na lowers f-ou W'jmnes. c 2450 
Alerlln 59 A knyght axed his body when he was deed vpon 
the seide crosse, and it was graunted hym of Pilate in lower 
of his serv^’se. a 1550 Image ipocr. i. in Skeltons \Vks. 
(1843) IL 415 Thougbe Christ be the doer, They force not 0/ 
his looer, They sett therby no stoore. 


Lower (Itfa’si), a, {sbi) and adv. Forms: 3 
la^ghere, lah(e)re, lab5hre, 4 lagber, law(i)er, 
logher, 5 lougher,lou5er,lo‘wyr, iV.lavar, -war, 
4, 7 Sc, lauer, 4- lower, [f. Low ir. +-eb 3 .] 

A. adj. The comparative of Low a. 

1 . As an ordinary comparative (capable of being 
followed by thaii) \ see the senses of Low a. 

CX20O Ormin 2664 pohh wass ^ho miccle lahre, l>ann ure 
laffdij Marae wass. Ibid. 3746 Lasse hann hiss enngell, & 
lah^hre inon, c 2230 Hall Meid. 36 Hwa-se, of cngel, lihieS 
to iwurSen lahre, pen a beast loki hu ha spede t a 2300 
Cursor M. 9467 Sua hei na-thing was euer wroght, pat..ne 
moght Fall dun in to lagher \Giitt. lauer] stale. 2375 Bar. 
BOUR Bruce i. 58 Thai said, successioun of Kyngnk Was 
nocht to lawer feys Hk. 2435 Misvn Eire of Loi^e n. i. 
69 Qwen iha ar far lawar. 2450-80 tr. Sareta Secret. 
39 Of whiche lougher men in degre mowe lerne gret 
, .doctrj’ne. ^1480 Fortescue Ahs. fy Lim. Mon. \v. (1885) 
145 What lower man was D'tinge in hat counsell, f»at [etc.]. 

cx^ A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) xxvi. 40 They wald with 
nobiU men be nemmit,S^ne laittandly to lawar leinde. 1667 
hliLTONP.Z. IV. 76 And ID the lowestdeepa lowerdeepStifl 
threatning to devour me opens wide. ^ 1672 — Samson 1246 
Stalking vsith less unconscl’nable strides. And lower looks. 
2740 Ld. Baltimore in Genii, Ma^^. X. 586 The Estimate of 
the Navy.. is lower. .than that wluch was laid before us the 
last Session. 2774 T. Hutchinson Diary 7 Oct., The people 
of Norfolk are generally of a lower size, and very few tall. 
2839 Yeowell Anct. Brit. C/i. vii. (1847173 It seems dif. 
ficult to place their origin at a lower period than the 
apostolic age. J849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. 1 . 294 A small 
body of grenadier dragoon^ who came from a lower class and 
received lower pay. 1862 Trollope Orley P. 1 . xxxli. 254 
Hush-sh-sh. For heaven’s sake, hir. Mason, do be a little 
lower. 2868 JovNsos Metals 215 The solder, of course, has 
a much lower fusion point than the metals to be joined. 
2873 Princess Alice in Mem. 26 July (1884) 308, I feel 
lower and sadder than ever. ^ 2895 Zancwill Master it. ii. 
139 Trj’ and keep that lower in tone. 

absol. 2869 J. Martinkau Ess. II. 186 Can the lower 
create the higher ? 2885 Tennyson I.ocksley H. 60 Yrs. 
after 224 So the Higher wields the Lower, while the Lower 
is the Higher. 

. 2 . Used in contradistinction to Uppee or Higher, 
as the specific designation of an object, a class or 
group of objects, a part or pans of some wliole 
(with reference either to local situation or to rank, 
dignity, or place in classification); occas. in par- 
titive concord ( = ‘the lower part of’), esp. in 
geographical names. 

1590 Sir J.S.Mvrn /?//£•. U'eapons Proemezd All higherand 
lower Officers of Armies under the Generali. 2606 Shaks. 
Anf. tj- Cl. HI. vi. 10 Lower Syria. 2612 Bible Gen. vi. 16 
With lower, second, and third stories shall thou make it. 
2632 hlAssiNCER Beleei'C as you list ir. ii, 7 'his is the bodye 
of Antiochus, Kinge of the lower Asia. 1667 Milton P. L. 

V. 410 Both contain Within them every lower facultre 
Of sense, 2702 L Purccll Cholick (1724; 3 7 ‘he ouiuTird 
Muscles and Skins of the Lower-Belly. 2730 A. Goroo.v 
Majfeis Amphith. 131 In the lower Ages the Legend on 
jledals did not often allude to a p.irticular Fact. 27W 
J. S. Le Drans Olserv. Surg. (1772) 42 The Corner 01 the 
Lower- Lip. 2783 Burke East India Bilt'NUs. IV. 
lower sort in the camp it seems could not be 
2832 R. Knox Cloquet's Aunt. 101 'I*he Lower »ValI or 
the Floor of the Orbit is nearly plain. 2840 

Ess.y Von Ranke iiS42) 1 1 1. 220 Merchants from the ^7 er 

Danube. 1869 Boot ell Arms ff Arm. x. 293 7 iie * 

Of the hauberk sometimes were cut short awuf 
of the lower arm. 1873 t ^^w« 

Horonian or Lower Cambrian, Hrri.s 

Silurian is the Upper Cambrmn of SedgwicC 1873 Mm. 
Amm. tr iItor,T(. 875 ) 5 Ls/a Strong 

animals oy man. tZR, Harder s Mag-. t / ([jadni 

lower-sail winds. .889 Pottoew, 

Libr.) 43 There are four j j 

riL^m^nseVKSU the 

b. Phrase, t To have the 
lost the superiority; to be second best off. 



LOITER. 

- 1693 Coimi Tcckely in. 72 When they have once 

the lower-hand,.. they no longer distinguish what they do. 

3. quasi-ji. + a. One lower ; an inferior. Ohs. 

c 1200 Ohmih 10739 Whase Ia5hej)l7 hlmm Binehenn his 

lah^hre. 1340 Ayettb. 175 pe zinne is gratter. .ine ane prelat 
panne ine ane lojer. c 1400 Apol. Loti. 104 pci are vnfeipful 
to per souereyns, vneuyn to per lowar. 01430 tr. Do Iinita. 
Hone III. x-vi. 89 Whepir he suffre of his prelate or of his 
piere, or of his lower. 

•j-b. The lower part or parts of (something). Obs, 

0:1340 Ham POLE fijn/forlxii. 9 Intope lavgher of pe earth. 

4. Special collocations : lower-boy, a boy in the 
lower school (see below) ; lower-case Printing 
(see Case sb.'-t 9) ; also aitrib. ; lower chamber 
^ lotver-honse \ lower classes, those below the 
middle rank in society ; lower criticism, verbal 
or textual criticism (cf. higher criticism, s.v. Cbiti- 
cisil 2 b) ; lower critic, one who is occupied with 
lower criticism ; lower deck, the deck immediately 
over the hold, orig. only of a ship with two decks ; 
also aitrib. j Lower Empire [ = F. bos empire], 
the later Roman Empire (formerly, in numismatic 
use, from the reign of Gallienus ; now usually, 
from the reign of Constantine, or some still later 
epochl ; lower fourth, fifth, etc., the lower divi- 
sion of the fourth, fifth, etc. form in a public school ; 
also attrib. ; lower house, the inferior branch of 
a legislature consisting of two houses ; also of the 
convocation of the Church of England; lower 
t order or o'c&.sss=le>vier classes', lower school, 
in public schools, usually the forms below the 
fifth ; also attrib. ; {the or tins') lower world, earth 
as opposed to heaven or the heavenly bodies. 

1844 Disraeli Coningsby 1. 1. viiu 02 The *lower boy or 
fag, .a.sked his master whether he had further need of him. 
1857 G. A. Lawrence Guy Livingstone i. i A mob of two 
hundred lower-boj’S. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc.^ Pointing 
xiv. r I The Stem, and other Fat Stroaks of *Lower-Case 
Roman. 1797 Encyct. Brit. (ed. 3) VII. 383/2 The letters of 
the lowercase. 2890 Morrjs in Mackail (1899) II. 25c 
The type is getting on i I have all the lower-case letters (26). 
288s Lowe Bismarck I. 293 The *Lower Chamber would 
not yield an inch to the Crown and the Upper House. 
1772 (the *lower classes of the people', 1806 (the lower 
class) (see Class sb, 2]. 2849 Thirlwall Bern. III. 346 
Efforts .. to elevate the Intellectual condition of the lower 
cla.sses. 1897 Rendel Harris in ContemJ), SepU342 
Reach Is not merely a ‘ *lo\vet critic * busied with readings 
of the existing Gospels, IbhU^ The *Lower Criticism of the 
New Testament. 1709 Lend, Gaz. No. 4521/2 We fired, 
with the utmost Vigour, . . part of our *Lower-deck Guns. 
2758 J. Blake Plan Mar, SysU 2 The ports of the said 
lower-deck to be grated on the inside. 2790 Beatson l/av, 

^ Mil, Mem, 246 The lower-deck ports were then opened. 
2900 iVestm, Gaz, 22 Apr. 4/3 Lieutenant, .is the highest step 
to which a lower-deck rating can attain. 21^97 Encyct. Brit. 
(ed. 3) VI. 573/2 {Empire) The •lower empire comprehends ' 
near 1203 years, reckoning [from 260] down to the destruc- ’ 
tion of Constantinople in 1453. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown j 

1. yiii, The driving of this *lower.fourth must have been 1 
grievous work. Ibid., He and the other lower-fourth boys, 1 
2579 V\M.\vE.hIeskins' ParL^o He. .placeth him in ihe*lower 1 
house. 2760-72 H. Brooke Fool o/Qual. (1809) IV, 49 Ex- 
ultation was heard through all the lower house. 2852 Bp. 
WilberforceZ^t/. in R. G. Wilberforce Li/e{iZZx\ II, iv. 140 
Suppose that .. the Lower House [of Convocation} elected 
another [Prolocutor]. 2862 Acts Massach. 254 Lower House, 
2869 Rogers Hist. Gleanings 23 Ultimately, however, 
the Lower House [Commons] conceded the demands of the 
Upper. 2712 (the ’lower Order of Britons), 1749 [see Order 
sh. 2) 1798 G. M. Woodward Recent, Excurs. 14 The ad- 

joiningskittle-ground is filled with people of the lower order 
(according to fashionable denomination). 2822 Cobdf.tt 
Weekly Reg. 27 Apr. ig6, 1 will make your Aristocratic inso- 
lence bend before the superior mind of the * Lower Orders 
2857 T. Hughes Tom Broivn i. v, There’s nothing like can- 
dour for a *lower-school boy. 2593 Shaks. Rich. If, ni. ii. 

38 The Globe that lights the *lower World, a 2599 Spenser 
Mutability \\. 14 Mean-while thelowerWorld .wasdarkned 
<iuite. 2675 South Serm. (1823) I. 301 All the light and 
influence that the heavens bestow upon this lower world. 

5. Comb. Forming compaTalives to the combina- 
tions of Low a. (see Low a. IV). 

2622 H. SvDENHAM Serm, Sot, Occ. ii. (1637) 25 Appre- 
hensions lower-roofed. 2852 Kingsley yeastxul 242 Smaller, 
clumsier, lower-brained, and weaker-jawed than their elders, 
B. adv. The comparative of Low adv., q. v. 
Lower down : the comparative of Low Dowy, 
a 254S Hall Chron.^ Edw. IF 209 The kynges shyp. .de- 
scended lower, before a towne in Holland. 2570 Satir. 
Poems Reform, xiii. 10 Quha that wald the mater vnder- 
stand, He man lake lawer. 2588 Shaks. Z. Z. Z. iv. i. 120 
She her sclfe is hit lower, a 2600 Montgomerie AIisc. 
Poems x\\m. 143 Come no lauer, « 2635 Naunton 
Reg.iRrh.) eo No Prince living. .descended lower in pre- 
senting her person to the publique view. 2642 J. Jackson 
True Evaug. T, 11. 122 Let us continue on the story down 
lower still. 2648 Fairfax, etc. Remonstrance 17 I'hen he 
fell to play lower. 2715 Leoni Palladid's Archit. (1742) I. 
80 How it was performed, we shall teach lower in this Book. 
1732 P.Shaw Three Ess. 62A vi«icouscIammy 

.. Alixture, scarce at all disposed to ferment, before 'tis let 
down lower with Water. 2772 Junius Lett. liv. eS8 The 
lower they arc degraded.. the more submissively they must 
depend upon his favour, 1782 Cowper Truth X70 Your 
portion is with them,— nay, never frown, But, if you please, 
some fathoms lower down. 2838-9 Hali.am Lit. Europew, 
i. § 48 We find not a few editions . . ’.—Cicero de Officiis . . 
1553 * 2S7o;..Horaceand Juvenal, 1574. It is need- 

less to proceed lower, when they become more frequent. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 64 Still farther north [the snow line] 
reaches yet lower. 
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Lower V. Also 7 loor, lour, lowre. 

[f. Lower «.] 

1. iram. To cause or allow to descend, to let 
down gradually (e. g. a boat, a drawbridge, a thing 
or person suspended from above) ; to haul down 
(a sail, a flag). Also with aivay (Naut.), down, 

2659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 61 1 Being almost at my desired 
Port, I will strike and lower down my Fore-lop-sail, 2669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag, t. 17 Loure the Yard, and furl the 
Sail, 269s Woodward Nat, Hist. Earth iv. 198 The Water 
..sustains these Particles, .till, .its motion begins to remit, 
. .when by degrees it lowers them. 2762-9 Falconer 

II. 384 Now down the mast the yard they lower away. 2795 
Southey Joan ^.»^»rvii.s48The foe advance to meet us., 
look! they lower The bridge! 2821 Scott /’/m/^.vxxvi, The 
sloop immediately lowered a boat. 2874 Green Short Hist, 
viii. § 9.562 A summons from Blake to lower the Dutch flag 
was met by the Dutch admiral .. with a broadside. 2894 
Weyman My Lady Rolka xiv. 151 My lady. .waved adieu 
to him, and he lowered his great plumed hat to his stirrup. 
289s Manch. Guard, 14 Oct. 5/6 The u’orkmen have to be 
lowered by ropes down the face of the cliff. 

b. ah sol, {^NautP) 

2769 Falconer Did. Marine (1780), Lower handsomely 1 
and Iffiver cheerly I are opposed to each other, the former 
being the order to lower gradually, and the latter to lower 
expeditiously. 2842 Barham Leg, Ser. il. Smuggler's 
Leap^ Now lower away, come lower away 1 We must be 
far ere the dawn of the day. 2898 F. T. Bullem Cruise 
Cachalot iiL (1900) 22 We lowered and left the ship. 

c. trans. To make lower, diminish the height of. 

2858 Lardner Hand‘bk, Nat, Phil., Hydrostatics etc. 33 

The water escapes, .until the level of C has been lowered 
to that of B. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch, Littdisf. 103 The bell- 
cot., had been lowered to the porch. 

d. IVood-engravin^, To remove by cutting or 
scraping, or to depress (the surface of a block). 

2839 Chatto Wood Engraving ix. {iB6r) 586 The part 
which appears white in A (should be] lowered out. 2849 
Chambers's Inform. II. 723/1 If lowered, the designs will 
require to be re-sketched on the wood. 

2. intr. To descend, sink (alsoy^^.) ; f to cower, 
crouch {fbs^. Often with down. Also Naut, of 
a yard : To admit of being let down. 

2606 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl. i. iL 229 The present pleasure, 
By reuolution lowring, does become The opposite of it selfe, 
2680 HiCKERiNGiLL Meroz Wks, 27x6 I. 240 For the Crown 
to Veil and Lower to the Stool of Repentance, Oh abomin- 
able and Vile ! 2720 T- Gordon Humourist I. 92 The brute 
Part of the Creation are affected by the Turns of Weather ; 
the Deer, we say, runs to Covert, the Bird lowers. 2727 
Philip Quarll (x8i6) 38 The main yard could not Ipw’er. 
2799 J. Robertson 323 When snow is falling., 

the shepherds drive their flocks.. round the top of a hill in 
a circle, to keep them from lowring and being smoibered. 
x8o6 H. Siddons Maid., Wi^c, d* IFidow I, 146, I imme- 
diately lowered down and hid mj’self among some shrubs. 
28^ Dickens Bleak Ho. 1, Smoke lowering down from 
cbimney-pois. 

b. To slope downwards. 

28x3 Southev Nelson II. 104 To the north of Helsinburg 
the shores ate steep and rocky; they lower to the south. 
1875 Lvell Princ, Geol. I. ii. .\*xv. 638 The top of tlie 
escarpment where It lowers towards Ottajano. 
t c. irons. To descend (a hill). Obs, 

2780 A. Young Tour Irel. I. 233 Lowering the hill the 
scenery is yet more agreeable. 

3. a. irons. To diminish in amount, price, pro- 
portion, etc. b. zsiir. To become lower in price. 

a. 1690 Child Disc. Trade Pref. (A) 7b, Some People., 
may, .not know it is for their Advantage to lower their 
Interest, 2729 Swift Intelligencer No. 29 F s The Value 
of Guineas was lowered in Cngland from zis. 6 d. to only 
2ir. 1765 Blackstone Ct?w/«. I. 172 The value of money 
is very consider.ably lowered since the bishop wrote, 2823 
Byron Age of Bronze xiv. Did the tyrant.. lower wheat? 
2833 Ht. Martineau Manch. Strike 1. 3, I suppose your 
wages are lowered. 1886 Karl Spencer Speech at Leeds 
3 May, They lowered the rents. 

b. 2697 First Cent. Hist, Springfield {1899) II. 347 Soe 

soon as that grain vizt Indian Come lowers of the abovesaid 
price .. then (etc.]. 2823 Za-rtw/wr- 448/2 Meat will lower 

in price. ^2892 Deuly Nesvs 23 June 5/5 Poultry is gradu- 
ally lowering in price. 

4. To make lower in quality or degree; to lessen 
the intensity or elevation of, 

2780 Mad. D'Arblav D/<r»y 6 Dec., My illness. .alone 
never yet lowered my spirits as they are now lowered. 2818 
Jas. ftliLL Brit. India II. v. vii. 623 The Mahratta govern- 
ment., might have been induced to lower its tone. 2834 
Lister Anne Grey xxvi. II. 115 Lowering his voice so that 
she alone could hear. 2860 Tyndall Glac. i. vi. 46 The 
light of both is lowered in the same proportion. 2C87 Rus- 
KIN Prxterita II. 293 In washing, the Chiaroscuro is lowered 
from the high lights.. to the middle tones, 26^ Atlbutt's 
Syst, Med.Vll. 629 Another time-honoured fashion of lower- 
ing intracranial tension is by purgatives. 

fb. To reduce the strength or quality of (a 
liquid, the air) ; to dilute with (water, etc.). Obs. 

27^2 P. Shaw Three Ess. Artif. Philos. 145 This Art of 
purifying Atracs with Milk, were tolerable, if they did not, 
at the same time, lower them with Water also, 2753 Cham* 
DERS Cycl. Supp.y Lowering a sample (of spirits] to the proof 
strength. 2772 Smollett CZ 8june, Milk. .lowered 
with hot water. 2793 Bf.ddoes Lett, Danvin 39 It would 
be more ad\'nntageous to lo\ver the atmospheric air with 
hj’drogene than with azotic air. 2809 Malkin Gil Bias ii. 
L F 5 [She made] him take a good draught of wine, a little 
lowered at proper intervals. 2S44 Dickens Mart. Chuz.'w, 
Wot do you go a lowerin* the table-beer for then ? 

c. I^Tus. To depress in pitch, to flatten. 

2889 E. Prout Z/irry/M/y' (ed. 10) xvii. §448 If we take 
i the second inversion of a ^ord of the seventh .. and lower 


. LOWEST, 

the bass note a chromatic semitone, we shall obtain a nfr 
combination. 

d. intr. To become lower in intensity. 

2818 Scott Hrt. Midi, vii, The lurid light, which had 
filled the apartment, lowered and died away. 

5. /ram. To bring down in rank, station or 
estimation; to degrade, dishonour. Const.*.’ 

2771 Junius Lett. liv. 282 His letter has lowered him h 
my opinion. 2774 J. Bryant Mylltol. II. 65 The hbton-cf 
Persius had been greatly misapplied and lowered, by Wne 
inserted among the fables of Greece, 1827 Lytton Pellan 
iv, In marriage, a man lowers a woman to his own rank 
2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 75 What had passed 
must have had the effect of raising his own Church in his 
esteem, and of lowering the Church of Englani xSw 
Tennyson Enid 347 Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel aM 
lower the proud. 2882 Jean Watson Life A. Tkomsonxi, 
44 Lowering Ids character as a minister of the Gospel, 
b. intr, for 7‘ejl, 

284a Tennyson Locksley Hall 45 Thou shall lower to his 
level day by day. 

6. irons. To bring down to a lower position on 
a graduated scale. 

2860 Tyndall < 7/rtc. u. xxi. 344 To lower the melting point 
of the Monianvert ice. 2872 B. Stewart Heai\^'^ It is 
possible to lower the freezing point by various means. 

Lower: see Lour v, ; obs. form of Louveu. 

■ Lowerable (l^a-arab*!), a. [f. Lower v. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being lowered. 

2889 H. M, Doughty Friesland Meres 230 Top-masts 
lowerable under bridges. 

Lowerd, Lowers, obs. ff. of Lord, Louver. 
Lowered (lou-sid), ppl. a, [f. Lower v. + 
-ED 1.] In various senses of the vb. In Her.^ of 
an ordinary : = Abased 2 , 

2707 E. Smith Phisdrus ^ Hipp, iii. 31 The suppliant 
Nations, .with lower'd Sails Confess the Ocean’s Queen. 
2B26 Scott Jrnl. 8 June, The affectionate care th.at used 
to be ready, with lowered voice and stealthy pace, to smooth 
the pillow. 2828-40 Berry Eucycl. Herald. I, Lrr.vcnd. 
1839 Chatto Wood Engraving ix. (x86i 1 614 AVhen lowered 
blocks are printed at a common press, it is necessary that 
[etc.]. Gloss. Heraldry, Lowered’. Abased. iSSo 

Geo. Eliot Mill on Floss III. 267 A great tear fell from 
under her lowered e3'elids. 2869 E. A. Parkes Pract. //>'• 
giene (ed. 3) 63 A general lowered slate of health among the 
population. xZjjSsve'S.'T Handbk. /’/w«r//rfxz The interme- 
diate heights are distinguished as ‘lowered’ and ^raised’, 
thus the ‘ lowered high-front ’ has a position below the 
‘high-front *, 

Lowerer (I^n-arw). [f. Lo\yEE v. + -ek'J 

One who or something which lowers. 

2890 Sweet Primer Phonetics 25 Intermediate positions 
between the nine cardinal ones are marked by diacritics; 
JL * raiser *, t ' lo wercr ' , , -p ‘ backward lowerer *. 

Lowering (l^u'srig), vhl, sb, [f. Lower v. + 
-IRG L] The action of Lower v, in various senses. 

2669 SjURMY MarittePs Mag. h 26 Such indifferent things 
as .. hoising, looring, and the like. 2672 F. Phillip.*? 
Necess. 15 A striking or louring of Sail by the Ships of other 
Nations. 2753 Ci\Ki.%^t.'R^Cyel. Supp„Lo\veriug,.i^}Y^’ 
basing of the strength of any spirituous liquor by mixing 
water with It. x868 Lockyer Gmllemin's Heavensi,^^ 3) 
193 The lowering of the temperature in February and May. 
2890 ‘ Rolf Boldrcwood ’ Col, Reformer (iCgi) 271 A con- 
tinuous course of baiting, lowering and hauling up.^ 1899 
Allbutt's Syst, Med. VlII, 5^6 A previous lowering 01 
vitality may usher it [psoriasis] in. 

Lowering (lou-srig), ppl, a, [f. Lower v. k 
-ING -.] That lowers, in senses of the vb. 

2895 Daily News ^ 7/2 The felt branches continue 

dull, at lowering prices. 2899 GRiFFtTH-JoNEsrirc^w? 
Christ I. iii. 120 There are lowering influences in the envi- 
ronment. 

Lowering; see Louring. 
t LO'wermore, Obs, [f. Lower More 
after next.] =LowERn’^//. 

x668 Culpepper & Cole t. .vxviii. 69 The 

lowermore round ligament of the Womb. Ibid. 11. iV‘93' 

Lowermost (I^u’oimimst), a. [f. Lower a.+ 
-MOST.] ' = Lowest a. (Cf. Highermo.st.) 

2561 'T. Hoby tr. Castiglioue's Courtyer iv. (x577) ^ 
The Sunne . . in winter season draweih to the lowermost 
signe. 2669 Sturmy Mariners Mag. v, xii. 71 
may see by the Figure out of the lowermost Gun of the 
Caftle. 2759 Ann. Reg. 74 The lowermost mast 
Iikewi<5e have gone, had not the weather proved fine, 
AllbutTs Syst. Med. VII. 295 The lowermost extremity 01 
the ascending frontal convolution. 

Lowery: see Loury. 

Lowest (l^u’est), a. (sb.) and adv. Forms : 3 
Orm, Ja^hesst, 4 lauest, louwest, 5 lagb-, lau-j 
law-, lowisfc, -yst, 5-6 lawest, *SV. -ast, 6 Sc. 
leuchest, 3- lowest, [f. Ia)W g:. + -est.] 

A. adj, 1. The superlative of Low a. in iL 
various senses. 

c 2200 OR.MrN 25276 hiss folic iss lajhesst. 2297 R. 

(Rolls) 2437 pe mone lowest is. a 2300-2400 6 ursor Al. 357 
(Gntt.) pe lauest \Cott, nepermast] pan es w.aler ere • 
2362 Lancu F. Pi. a. I. IIS Lucifer louwest lijth of he 
alle. 243s Misyn Fire of Love i. i v. 8 Slyke sohly 
lialy. & 3it of men ar haldyn laghysL a 2548 Hall Cnro 
lien. V b, The lowest sorte of the vile and rusticall po®P- 
/r2S78 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chrou.Scot. (S.T. S.) 

I .sail mak . . the hiest stone the leuchest. x6oa Shaks. 

III. iL 383 You would sound meefrom my lowest Note to in 
top of my Compassc. 1681 Flavel Right Alans 
j79When things have been brought to the lowest ebb. *7 ^ 
Cowper Table T, 419 Perjury., Sells oaths by iMe And a 
the lowest price, x86o Tv.vdall Glac. ii. iii. 247 . 

atmospheric strata. 2862 Building News 23 May 1/2 
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LOWLY, 


Board do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
Tender. 1903 J. G. Frazer Pausantas, etc. 46 The lowest 
fetish-worshippers of Western Africa. 

b. In partitive concord : I'he lowest part of. poe^^ 

• 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. v. 2 But, when she list, it raught 
Downe to her lowest heele. i6ix Bible /V. Ixxxvi. 13. 1667 
hi iLTON P. L. n. 882 That the lowest bottom shook Of Erebus. 

. 2 . Comb. Forming superlatives to the combina- 
tions of Low a. 

a 1640 Earl Stirling Anacrists in IVks. 0/ Drtntntt. of 
Haivth. (1711) 160 In a more abject manner than the lowest 
minded man could have descended to conceive. 

B. absol. or as sb. 1 . The lowest part, position 
or pitch. Obs. exc. with at. 

a 1225 Si. Marker. 14 pe engJes. . pe seo 5 ham lihten swa 
lah of so swi 3 e heh, from pe heste in heouene to pe laheste 
in belle. 1388 Wyclif Matt, xxviL 51 And lo ! the veil of 
the temple was torrent in twey parlies, fro the hiest to the 
lowest. CI4SO ir. De Imitatioiu" 11. x. 53 Put pe euer atte 
lowist, and pe^ hyest shal be goven to pe ; for pe hiest may 
not stonde wipoute pe lowist. 1640 tr. Verdere's Rovt. of 
Rom. III. xxxviu 156 When a man thinks them at the lowest 
of the wheele, bee shall be sure to find them on the top. 
1659 Hammond On Ps. cvii. 39-41 Paraphr. 546 Just when 
they are brought to the lowest. x 85 o Mili. Re^r, Goi'i. 
(1865) 140/1 Men who had been brought up to their duties, 
and had fulfilled them for many years, at lowest without 
disgrace.- 1897 C. Headlari Set. Rrii. SatirUts 64 When 
taste was almost at its lowest in England. 

2. He who or that which is lowest. 

1785 CowPER Task iv. 588 The rich, and they that have an 
arm to check The licence of the lowest in degree. 2830 
R. '&.K^XiVL. Hoyle made Familiar 63 When three 

persons play . . the two lowest subtract their points from the 
highest. 1^3 PusEY Serm. Holy Euch. 15 Lowest is joined 
on with highe^t, earth with heaven.. man with God. 

C. adv. The superlative of i.ow adv. in its 
various senses; also in Comb. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 65 ^Vhanne he berth lowest the Seil, 
Thanne is he swiftest to beetle The womman. 2759 Hume 
Hist. Eng-. (1834) III. xxlii. 231 The period in which the 
people of Christendom were the lowest sunk in ignorance, 
183A Tail's Mag. I. 725/1 In 1799 the salary of our lowest- 
paid Judges was /^looo. 

Loweth, Lowey, var. ff. Lowth Obs., Lowy. 
Lowffe, obs. form of Lupr. 
t Low;ffillg, vbl. sb. Obs. rare~'^. [Cf. ‘ Luff 
or Lough, a Light or Flame, to Fowl with a Low- 
Bell’ (Phillips, etl. Kersey, 1706).] ?=LowDBr, lino. 

1581 Act 23 Siiz. c. xo § X No maner of. .persons,. shal.. 
tahe, kill, or destroye any Fesauntes or Parteridge.s, with 
any maner of Nettes, Snares, Ginne.s, Enginnes, Rowsting, 
Lowfiing or other deuices whatsoeuer, in the night time. 
Lowgh, var. Lough 1, Obs. ; obs. f. Low v.* 
Lowgit, obs, form of Logged///, 

'Lowh, obs. pa. t. of Laugh. Lowie: see Lowy. 
Lowigite (iSwigait). Mist, [Named, 1861, by 
Mitschenich after K. J. Lbwig, who first analysed 
it.] Hydrous sulphate of aluminium and potas- 
sium, found in yellowish nodules (A. H. Chester). 

iBSzAmer. yrnl. Set. XXXIV. 2ts L^Jwigite, .the variety 
of alunite analysed by L 5 wig. 2892 Dana Min. 976. 

t Stowings vbl. sb.^ Obs. [f. Low v.'^ +■ -ing i.j 
The action 01 Low 21.1 ; descent ; obeisance ; humi- 
liation, etc. 

c 2394 P, PI. Crede 508 He loueth in markeites* ben met 
Wij>..lowyn^e of lewed men. 1398 Tkevjsa Barth. De 
P. R. IX. vui. (2495) yvj, Wynter bygyunyth whan the 
sonne i^ in..Capncornus,and is ende of di^cencyon and the 
lowynge of the sonne in y myddaye. c 2440 Hylton Scala 
Perf. vW. de W. 1494) 11. xxvi, The nether clowde is downe 
puttyng and a lowenge of his cuencristen, 

Tsovring, vbi. sb.^ Obs. [f. Low2/.2 + -iNGi,] 
The action of Low v.^ ; flaming. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 315/2 Lowynge, or lemynge of fyyr,’ 
fiammacio. 

t Xiowing, 'ohl, j ^.3 Ohs. [f. Low v.^ + -ing 1.] 
The action of Low z/. 3 ; eoacr. an allowance. 

2533 Burgh Rec. Edin. (1871) II. 64 And has na loiving to 
vphald the samyn. .hot oure ouklle penny gaderyt amangiS 
the brether of the said craft. 2607 [see Low v? a]. 

3 jowin^ "obl. sb.-^ [f. Low v.^ + -ing 1.] 

The action of Low the mooing of cattle; 
also iransf. 

a 2225 heg. Kath. 144 Lowinge of past ahte, ludinge of pe 
men. CX440 Promp. Parv. 315/2 Lowynge, or cryynge of 
nette, viugitus. 2579 A. M[onday] Captiv. % Fox in 
Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 153 Amongst the Turkes was one. .who 
..fell off from the toppe of the prison wall, and made such 
a lowing that the inh.'ibitants..came and dawed him. 26x0 
Shake. Temp. iv. L 179 Calfe-like, they my lowing follow’d. 
2794 WoRDSW. Guilt 4 * Sorroiv Iviii, Melancholy lowings 
intervene Of scattered herds. 2848 Dickens Dombeyv, Here 
Miss Nipper made a horrible lowing. 1876 A. Laing Lin^ 
dares Abb. etc. xxiv. 309 The blowing of his horn, and the 
lowing of his charge, 

'Xiowin^ Now dial. [f. Low 

i'.- + - 3 NG“.] Burning, flaming, flashing. 

23.. Gau). dr Gr. Knt. 679 A lowande leder of ledez in 
londe hym wel semez. 1721 Ramsay Horace^ to Vir^lxWf 
Prometheus . . staw .A Iowan coal frae heav’n’s hign ha'. 
2785 Burns Holy Fair xxii, A vast, unhottom’d, boundless 
pit, Fill'd fou o’ lowin brunstane. 2852 A. Robb Poems ^ 
Songs 123 Dearest, return The lowin’ love I hae for you. 

Iiowing ppl. a.^ [f. Low zf.^ + -l^’G 2.] 

That lows, as cattle do. 

2382 Wyclif JPisd. xvji. 18 The stronge vols of loowende 
htMes, 1616 B. JoNSON Forest. To Sir R. Wroth 
*Mongst loughing heards. 2750 Gray Elegy s The lowing 
Herd winds slowly o’er the Lea. 1882 W. Wore. Closs.^ 
(Proverbs) A lowing cow soon forgets her calf. 


. Iiowing, variant of Loyn Obs. 

Lowins, var.Low wines. Lowis, obs. f. Loose. 
ZiOwisll a. [f. Low a. -f -ISH.] Some- 

what low. Also in comb. 

2689 Land. Gaz. N«x 2476/^ Taken .. from two Gentle- 
men, . .a grey gelding. lowish back’d [etc. 1 . 2741 Richard- 
son Pamela 1 . 81 Money runs a little lotvish, after what I 
have laid out. 1886 Mrs. Randolph Mostly Fools I. iii. 64 
The boy found his level . , — a lowish one. 

Lowk(e, variant of Louk Obs. and zi.2 
XiOWIaud sb. and a. Also 6-9 

lawland, 8 lawlin, 9 laighland, lawlant. Also 
LaIllan. [f. Low a. + Land.] A. sb. 

1. Low or level land ; land which is on a lower 
level than the adjoining districts. Usually pi. 

sing. 2855 Kingsley Heroes^ Theseus 11. 205 The lowland 
grew blue beneath his feet. 2885 Bible (R. V.) fer. xxxiii. 
13 In the cities of the lowland. 

pl. 1693 Drvden Ovid's Met. i. Poems 2743 II. 176 No 
Nat’ral Cause she found from Brooks, or Bogs, Or marshy 
Lowlands, to produce the Fogs. 2725 Df. Foe Voy. round 
IVorld a66 So high above the valley that it looked 
like the lowlands in England do below Box Hill in Surrey. 
1870 Yeats Hat. Hist. Comm. 106 I’he central lowlands 
must be the coldest part of North America. 
fg. 2864 Lowell P'ireside Trav. 118 The lowlands and 
levels of ordinary palaver. 

2. spec. (Now always //.) The less mountainous 
region of Scotland, situated south and east of the 
Highlands. 

2631 in Thanes of Catudor (Spalding Club) 273 The neces- 
sitie of his advis doeth ofccymes invite him to the lou’landls. 
a 2687 Petty Poi. A rith. iv. (1691) 69 Whether England and 
the Low- Lands of Scotland, can maintain a filth part more 
People than they now do. .the said Territories of England, 
and the Low-Land of Scotland, contain about Thirty Six 
Millions of Acres, c 2730 Burt Lett. H. Scot/. (i8i8> I. 37 
The Kirk.. distinguishes the Lowlands from the Highlands 
by the language generally spoken by the inhabitants. 2822 
Galt Provost xiii 98 Mr. Keg.. bad come in from the Laigh- 
lands..to live among us. 

3. Lovolands'. the Lowland (Scottish) dialect. 
(Cf. Lallans s.v, Lallan.) Sc. 

1832-33 Ballantine IVhistle-Binkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. m. 
27 My young cousin Peggy cam doun frae Dunlceld, Wi’ 
nae word o’Tawlants ava, man. a 2878 H. Ainsi.ie Land 
of Burns (1892) 335 Has gude braid lawlan *s left the land ? 
B. aitrih. or adj. 

1. Of, pertaining to, or inbabiting low land or 
a level district ; occas. pertaining to the * nether 
regions 

2387 Reg. Privy Council .?<•<?/. I. ^55 To eschew sic con- 
tempcuu.s oppressioun in a pedabill cuntre and lawland. 
2692 Dryden K. Arthur i. 7 HU Errand was, to draw the 
Low-land damps.. from the foggy Fens. ^ 17x1 Shaftesb. 
Charac. (1737) HI. 52 Israel was constrain’d to go down 
to Egypt, and sue for maintenance to these. .low-land states. 
2722 KA.MSAV Annver to Burchet 8 He..Doups down to 
visit ilka lawland ghatst. 2823 in Hone Everp'lday Bk. II. 
026 Our lowland vapours. .deranged her constitution. 2863 
WooLNER My Beauiifnt Lady 138 Well coerced by Low- 
land William’s [i. e. William III'sJ craft. 2865 Whittier 
Revisited Bring down, O lowland river, ThejoyofthehiHs 
to the waiting sea. 28^ W. W. Hunter Compar, Diet. 
Lang. India 2 The English have studied and understand 
the lowland population as no conquerors ever studied or 
understood a subject race. 

2. Of, belonging lo, or characteristic of the Low- 
lands.of Scotland. 

1508 Dunbar Flyting w. Kennedie 56 Anc lawland ers 
wald maka bettir noyis. x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 

I. 255 The Scots are divided into Hcchtlandmen and Law- 
landmen. 2752 Fawkes Descr. May Pref., The Lowland 
Scotch language, and the English, at that time, were nearly 
the same. 2783 Burns Jolly Beggars Air iv, A Highland 
lad my love was born. The Lawlan’ laws he held in scorn. 
1896 N.^ Munro Lost Pibroch (1902I 88 In her house on the 
Ixjwland road Jean Rob starved. 2898 Standard 

Bearer i. 6 Lambs which had just been brought from a 
neighbouring lowland farm. 

Xiowlander (Id^odsendw). [f. Lowland -f *er^.] 
An inhabitant of the low-lying or level portion of 
a country or districL 

283s Thirlwall Greece I. iv. losThe hostility of the Low- 
landers, the Lapiths, whom they certainly never subdued. 
2855 Kingsley Herew, I. 4 The lowlander, on the other 
band, has his own strength, 

b. spec. An inhabitant of the Lowlands of Scot- 
land. 

2692 Lend. Gaz. No. 2752/3 The Qan Gregor, and many 
others, both Highlanders and Lowlanders,..are now come 
in. c X77S Johnson in Hawkins £,^(1787) 490 Of the. .state 
of the whole Earse nation, the Lowlanders are, at least, as 
ignorant as ourselves. 2900 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 468/1 The 
little lowlander strutted as he played the evening melody. 
liOWler, variant of Loller l Obs. 

^owliliead (ld«'lihed), arch. [f. Lowly a. -f 
-HEAD.] Humility, lowliness. 

CX403 Clanvowe Cnckoru ff Night. 156 Lowliheed, and 
trewecompanj’c. j425Lvoc 7995 Meknesse 

& lavlyhede. 1830 I'ennyson Isabel i, The stately flower. . 
or perfect wifehood and pure lowHhead. ^2830 Rossetti 
Dante A- Circ. 1. (1874) 90 The lamp of her meek lowHhead. 
2889 Browning Pope Sf Net vii, ITie thing was gone— That 
guarantee of lowlihead. 

IiOwTihood. rare"“^. [-t--HOOD.] =prec. 
x8rS in Todd (but his quoL has lowlykede). Hence in , 
mod. Diets. 

Lowlily (Ii’«’lili), adv. [f. Lowly a. + -ly 2 j : 

In a lowly fashion or manner. | 


C2340 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) ii J>at J>ay.. serve l^ame 
mekely and gladly and lawlyly. 2387 Golding De Mamay 
XXX. 481 He shall. .enter into the Citie very poorely and 
lowlily. 1844 Mrs. Browning Drama Exile Poems 1850 1 . 
79 Live and love— Doing both nobly, because lowlily. 2882 
Shairp Asp. Poetry iv. 116 Only by thinking lowlily of him- 
self, and highly of those better than himself. 

XiOWliness (l^ndines). [f. Lowly a. -XESS.] 
The quality or condition of being lowly. 

1 . Meekness, humility ; an instance of this. 

a 24x3 Hen. Pr. Wales Ep. to Hen. IV (Nat. MSS. I. 37), 
AlJe the lowlinesse that any subget kan thenkkc or devise. 
c 2440 Partonope 224 Lat fayle no curtasy And lowl>Tiesse 
boihe to smalle and grete. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, iv. 
(Percy Soc.) 20 Than were endued Her crysiall eyes full of 
lowlenes. 2533 Coverdale Prov. xvi. 1 Lowlynes goeth 
before honoure. x6oi Shaks. Jul. C. 11. i. 22 Tis a common 
proofe, That Lowlynesse is young Ambitions Ladder. 2764 
J. WooLMAN Jml. (1840) 127 By so travelling. I might set 
an example of lowliness before the eyes of their masters. 1835 
Tennyson Maud i. xii. v, O Maud were sure of Heaven If 
lowliness could save her. 1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel (1876) 
2S5 Greatness in lowliness. 

2 , Low state or condition ; abjectness, poverty. 

2596 Spenser State Ircl. (Globe ed.) 614/2 They say that 

they continued in that lowlyness, untill the time that the 
division betweene the two bowses of Lancaster and Yorke 
aro.se. 1892 T. K. Chevne Origin Psaitervn. 353 Sympathy 
. .made the Me.t;stah like unto common men in their lowliness, 
t lo’wling*. Obs. rare—^. [f. Low a. -ling.] 
A low-bied lellow. 

2582 Mulcaster Positions xxxwiiL (1887) 178 Yet some 
petie lowlinges, do sometimes seeke to resemble. 

IiOW-livecl (l^n'bi’vd), a. Also 8-9 -lifed. 
ff. Low a. -f live-y Life -f -ed Of persons : 
Living a low life ; vulgar, mean. Hence of actions, 
expressions, etc. 

, 2760 C. JoHssTON Chrysal (1822) I. 255 She could not 
think of letting any common low-lived fellow come near 
her. Ibid. III. 177 How can you take delight in such a 
low-lived trick? 1766 Goldsm kVr. IF*, xi, Your Ladyship 
should except ..your own things in the Lady’s Magazine. 

I hope you'll say there’s nothing low-lived there? 1781 J. 
Ripley Sei. Orz^. Lei. 77 The low-lifed fellow who wrote 
tbi.s letter. 2836-48 B, D.VIaish Aris/oph..46 note, Aris- 
tophane.s i<;,. unmerciful upon low-lived, vulgar people. 2882 
Fr. A. Kemble Aa/rr Life I. 82 An ignoble, low-lived ex- 
pression occasionally startled.. one, on a countenance noble 
and intellectual. 

Lowly (1^1‘li), a. Somewhat arch. Forms : 4 
lou(e)lich,louU,4-7«t)r//i.lawly, -lie, (7laulie), 

6 lowely, lowlie, 4- lowly, [f. Low a. -b -ly L] 

1 . Humble in feeling or demeanour; not proud 
or ambitious. 

C2374 Chaucer Anel. 4 Arc. 142 She to him solouly was 
and trewe. 2377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xiv. 227 For louHch he 
loketh and louellche is his speche. 2426 Lydc. De Guil. 
Pilgr. 22034 YtAT thow do to myn Image, Lowly worshepe 
and homage, a 1450 in Shillingford Lett. (Camden) 232 
y..by.seke yow yn the lowlokyst wyse that [etc.]. CX470 
Henry It allace vni. 2664 Wallace on kne, with lawly obey- 
sance. 1535 Coverdale Micah vi. 8 To be lowly, and to 
Avalke with thy God. 1602 Shaks. TweJ, N. ni. i. 120 ’Twas 
neuer merry world, Since lowly feigning was call’d^ com- 
plement. 1659 Ham.'iond On Ps. cl. 3 Annot. 719 Without 
the lowlye.st posture of the body. 2709 Steele TatlerNo.iB 
r 3 The Pope has written to the French King on the Sub- 
ject of a Peace, and his Majesty has answered in the low- 
liest Terms. 2781 Cowper Truth 93 God accounts him 
proud ; High in demand, though lowly in pretence. 

absol. 153S (Coverdale Prov. iii. 34 He shal geue grace 
vnto the Jowly.' 2621 Bible ibid. 

2 . Humble in condition or quality. Usually^Yith 
some notion of sense i : Modest, unpretending. 

1634 Milton Comus 323 Courtesie . . is sooner found in 
lowly sheds, then in tapstry Halls. 2784 Cowper iv. 
142 All the comforts that the lowly roof C)f undisturbed re- 
tirement, .knows. 2792 J. Learmont Poems 278, I’d sit fu’ 
happy i’ my lowly ben. 2802 Wordsw. Sonn.^ * PfHion I 
ikon skouldst be living'^ Thy heart Tlie lowliest duties on 
herself did lay. 1839 Darwin Orig. S/ec. iv. (1875) 08 The 
continued existence of lowly organisms offers no dimculty. 
1860 Tyndall Clac. i. iii. 23, I put up at a very lowly inn. 
2872 G.V. Smith Bible ff Pop. Theol.xx. \\6The,y remembered 
the origin of Jesus and saw his lowly condition. 1871 Free- 
man Rorm. Conq. (1876) IV. xviii. 143 The .sons of Harold 
who were within the walls of Exeter came of a lowlier and 
doubtful stock. 

absol. 1725 Pope Odyss. vni. 600 Say . . what the name 
you bore. .(For from the natal hour distinctive names, One 
common right, the great and lowly claims). 1852 JIfs. 
Stowe (title)i Uncle Tom’s Cabin ; or, Life among the 
Lowly. 

3 . Low in situation or growth ; usually with 


lusion to sense i. (Cf. Humble / z.) 

393 Shaks. Rich . //, 11. iv. 21 Thy Sunne sets weeping 
the lowly West. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. w. 2 Lowly 
rubs and Trees that shade the Plain, Delight not aiL 
1$ Pope Iliad 11, 638 Tho<;e who dwell.. where Boagnus 
ats the lowly Lands. 2728-46 S/nng aA 9 

here purple violets lurk With all the lo^’h’ 
ide. a 1-229 Congreve Mourn. Muse 
I. 208 As lofty Pines o’ertop the lowly 
.ceful HeighLil jSp Wi|.m« ^ 

n ofLi/c 123 In Iowl!«t depth. h»m,t 

nlempUtion dwells. 1853 Kas-e shone 

56) =25 And the snn, nibdl from a lovely allitude. shone 

t in full brightness. 

h. ? nonce-use. ? Lying Jo\v. Afothcr on 

^Vovvfriab;. W^en%«.rdt’.h^close bis tender dj-ing 
4 . Low in ch^bCter " 3 ^- ^ 



LOWIiY, 


478 


LOW-RUNNER, 


stoop to such vain pride. 1843 James Forest Days (1847) 
289 His name was never stamea with any lowly act. 

6 . Comb,, as lowly-bnilt, -lovely, -minded (hence 
' lowly-mindedness), adjs. 

. a 182* Shellev Tear iv. 3 Over thy *lowly-buiIt sepulchre 
bending. 1884 Tennvsom Aylmer's F. 168 She— so ^lowly- 
lovely and so loving. 1540 Coverdale F-niitf, Less. i. 
(1593) Ksb, Christ .. teacheth vs to bee ""lowly minded 
and humble. 1859 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. 11. Ixx.xvii. 
57 The stamp of lowly-mindedness. 

Lowly (loh*li), adv. Forms : 4 louhe- 
liohe, lowelyohe, laweliche, 4-5 lou’.i, -y, 4-6 
lowely, 5 loughly, louely, 5-6 lawly, 6 iV. 
lau-, lawle, -lie, 6-7 lowlie, 9 Sc. laighly, 
leueMy, 4- lowly, [f. Low a. + -lt 2.] 

1 . In a lowly manner ( = Lowlily) ; humbly, 
reverently ; modestly. In io bow lowly with mix- 
ture of sense 2. 

13.. E. E, AUit, P. B. 614 Lease a lyttel with by lede 
I lo3ly biseche. ^1383 Chaucer L, G. IF. 2062 Ariadne, 
But I yow serve as louly In that place. 2393 Langl. 
F. FI. C. X. 141 Lewede eremytes, That loken uil louhe- 
Viche to lacchen mennes almesse. 24.. Why / cadt he 
a Nun 161 in E. E. F, (1862) 142, I, as lowly as I can, 
Wolle do yow servyse nyjt and day. 2513 Douglas 
Mitels I. ii. 24 To quham as than lawle thus Juno said 
[etc.]. 2529 Frith Antithesis Wks. (1573) 98/1 Christ full 
lowly and ineekely w'ashed his disciples feetc. 2588 A. King 
tr, Canisius' Catcch. 79 We maist numblie, and laulie pro- 
slerne our seifs. 2629 Milton Nativity Ode 25 O run, 
prevent them with thy humble ode, And lay it lowly at his 
messed feet. 26^ — F. h. v. 144 Lowly they Low'd ador- 
ing, and began Thir Orisons. 280a Wordsw. Fareioell 28 
-A gentle Maid^ whose heart is lowly bred. 2844 Disraeli 
Coningsby iii. 21, As he bowed lowly before the Duchess. 

2 . In a low manner or degree. 

a. Inalowpositionorposturej along theground. 
In examples from 18th c. there is mixture of sense i. 

23.. Guy Warvj. (A.) 1384 So wele his strok he sett That 
his heued fram bodi flei, He ^ede him laweliche neye. 2590 
‘Spenser F. Q. il i. 24 A pleasant dale that lowly lay Be- 
twixt two hills. 1784 CowPER Task lit, 663 Some clothe 
the soil that feeds them, far diH'used And lowly creeping. 

Fafilar Field 14, 1 must ere long He as lowly as they 
Ifelled trees], 1795 Burns Song, ‘ Their greases d sweet 
myrtles Where the blue-bell and gowan lurk lowly unseen. 
28x2 A- Scott Pomts 144 (Jam.) Auld Reekie stands sweet 
on the east sloping dale, An' leuchly lurks Leith, where the 
trading ships sail. 

b. In a low voice. Kow only poet. 

e 2440 Promp, Parv. 324/2 Lowely, or ^ofte yn voyce, sub- 
niisse. iQio Shellev 2 astrossiiv. Pr. Wks. x888 I. 17 He 
sometimes spoke lowly to himself. 1839 Bailey Festus (1852) 
227 A maiden sat in her lonely bower Sadly and lowly sing- 
ing. 2863 WooLNER Hfy Beautiful Lady 95 What art thou 
whispering lowly to thy babe, (3 wan girl-molher t 
i* c. In an inferior manner, meanly. Obs, 

2602 SiiAKS. Well 11. ii. 3, 1 will show my selfe highly 
fed, and lowly taught. 

d. With a low opinion, rare, 

X742' Richardson Pamela III. 63 They always think 
highly of the beloved Object, and lowly of themselves. 1852 
H, Newland Lect, Tract arianisvt ii. 63 ‘Why’, said he 
[South], ‘the High Church are those who think higlily of 
the Church, and lowly of themselves ; the Low Church are 
.those who think highly of themselves, and lowly of the 
Church '. 

e. In a low degree, rare, 

2870 Rolleston Life 30 The walls of the lung are 

but very lowly vascular, 

3. Comb., as loivly-bont, -cultivated, -organized, 
2613 Shaks. Hen. VIIl, 11. Hi. 19 Tis better to be *Iowly 

borne . . Then [etc.]. 287a F. W. Robertson Hist, Ess. 234 
We may long look in vain for the name of a lowly born man 
amongst the Roman magistracy. 1827 Keble Chr, V,, xst 
Sund. after Chrisim. ii, A .sick man’s *lowly-breathed sigh. 
1856 Kahe Arct. Ex/> 1 . II. xxi. 212 That apathetic fatalism 
which belongs to all *Iowly.cultivated races. 2859 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. iv. (1873) gg *Lowly organised forms appear to 
have been preser\’ed to the present day. 

. i Lowly, V. Obs, Also 6 Sc, lawly. [f. 
Lowly rt.] trans. To humble; rejl. to condescend. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 512 Louyng to God 
Almycht, Hes lawleit him so far to schaw the rycht Of this 
tirrane quhtlk wes cure prince and king. 2577-87 Holis- 
siiED CZ:>v«. III. 2218/2 Were not the charge I present..! 
should lowlie my person to meet you six English miles. 
*5®3 . Golding Calvin on Deut. xxi. 125 Wee see howe God 
lowlieth himselfe and sloopeih to our rudenesse. 

Low man, lo*W3nan. [f. Low a. + Man. Cf, 
also Highman.J In pi. Dice loaded so as to 
turn up low numbers. (Cf, Low-runner.) 

*59 * Kyd Sol. ep Fers. n. i. 223 Heere are tall men and 
little wen. . . Hie men and low men, thou wouldst .say. 
2596 Lodge Wits litiserie{iZj^ 47. 2608 DEKKER/>VA//rt« 
Lond. E 3. <2x6x2 Harincton Epigr. i. Ixxix. (1618) D^b, 
Then pby thou for a pound or for a pin, High men are low 
men, still are foysted in. 2622, <2 2643 (see Hich.man]. 
Lowme, obs. form of Looii sb.'^ 

Lowmost (lt)u'ni(7st), a. and adv. Now dial. 
[f. Low a. or adv. + -3iosT.] = Lowest a. and adv. 

*548 Udall, etc. Erasm, Far. Mark xiiL 87 From ihe 
hyghest pole of heauen to the lowmoste. 2578 Lyte 
JJodoens 11. IxvL 233 The leaues . . that grow lowmoste are 
somewhat larger." 2820 Blackw. Mag. VII. 260 The low- 
mo<t at the royal bo.Trd, but foremost still in war. 2865 
E. Waugh Btsom Brn ii.23 Every time Ws bead came low- 
most he looked at his master with imploring eyes. 

Lowmpe, obs. form of Lamb. 

Lown (laun), a., sb. and adv. Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms; 5-7 lowno, 6 louin, loun, 7-8 lownd, 
.8 lowen, 9 Iowan, loxmd, 6- lown. [a. ON. 


*^lugti {u stem; Icel. lygn adj., hgn neiit. sb;, 
MSw. lughn, Sw. lugn, Da. Ittun adj. and sb.). 
The derived Lown v. occurs earlier.] A. adj, 

1 . a. Of the weather, water, a locality ; Calm, 
quiet, still, unruffled. 

c 2450 Holland Hou'lat 28 The land lowne was and le, 
with lyktng and luf. c 2470 Henkyson Mor. Fab, vii. {Lion 
*$■ Mouse) xxxviii. The fair forest with leuis lowne and lie. 
*5*3 Douglas /Eneis m. viiL 60 Within the havin goith 
loune. 1536 Rellcnden Cron, Scot. (1821) I, Proheme to 
Cosmogr. 12 In weddir louin and maist tempeslius haill, 
But onydreid, I heir ane cquall saill. 2583 Leg, Bp. St, 
Audrois 256 Then sett he to, with saill and ayre, To Rtik 
some lowner harbore ihayr^ 258^ Hudson Du Bartas' 
fudith 1. (z6oS) 19 The variant winde is still and lowne. 
2683 G. Meriton Yorks. Dialogue 346 How comes thy 
Clathes seay flurr’d, Barne, this Lownd day? 2826 J. Wil- 
son Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 118 Ye may hear him, on a 
lown day, at every farm house in the village. 2894 Crockett 
Raiders sat The wind came •. . in lown-warm puffs. 

b. Of persons, their actions, circumstances, de- 
meanour, talk, etc.; Calm, gentle, quiet, silent, 
soft, still. 

1714 Ramsay Elegy yohn Cowfer ix, To keep a' things 
hush and lown. *7^ Ross Helettore (1789)92 hly lad. my 
counsel's ye be lown. 1816 Scott Antig. xxiv. Sir Richard 
..had a fair offspring©* his ain, and a’ was lound and quiet 
till his head was laid in the ground. 2823 T. Wilson Trials 
Marg, Lyndsay xxxiiL 270 But do 3'ou think your brother 
will like Nether-Place? It will be cure lown for him. 
1827 — - Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 277 You'll keep a lowner 
sugh or you get halfway from Dalnacarnoch. 

2 . Sheltered ; cozy, snug. 

1728 Ramsay Ram Buck 6 And drave them frae the 
lowner bield, To crop contented frozen fare. 2867 N. Mac- 
Leod Starling i» Turnips and stubble are no’ to be com- 
pared \vi’ . . the win’y taps o* the hills, or the lown glens. 

B. sb, [=ilcei. logn^ Quiet, calm, stillness, 
tranquillity ; also, shelter. 

2787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Lwt, or Leive, under cover, or 
shelter. Under the lun or lewe of a hedge. W, 1830 Galt 
Lawrie T,\u iL (1849) 257 To hear the far-off Kirk-bell 
ringing shrilly in the lown of a Sunday morning. 2880 
Watt Poet. Sketches 60 (E. D. D.; Oor bit hoosie that stood 
i’ the lown o’ the shaw. 

C. alv. Quietly, softly. 

*535 Stewart Crotu Scot, 24x25 Befolr the^ wynd that 
saillit lone and stilL 28x6 Scott Old Mart. xHi, Por God’s 
sake, speak lound and low. 

Lown (loun), V, Sc. and north, dial. Also 5 
llown, 9 lownd, [f. Lown a.} 

1 . a. intr. To become calm, to calm ; also with 
down, fb. trans. To make calm, to lull. Obs. 

€1400 Sc. Trojan War (Horstm.) ir. 1012 The see- 
tempesies llown>;t not. 25*3 Douglas yEneis vii. ii. 5 Eft jr 
the wyndis lownit war at will Ibid. x. ii. 113 The wyndis 
eik that blastis lownit sone. 2737 Ramsay Sc. Prov. I1797) 
24 Blaw the wind ne’er so fast it vvtU lown at the last, 

R. W. Reid Poems 59 Ihe win* was lownin* doon. 

2 . To shelter. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xv. 276 And a myle wes betuix the 
.cels, And that wes lownyt all with trcK 1802 Coleridge 
Lett. 26 Aug, (2895) 400, I was sheltered {in the phrase of 
the country, hnvnded) in a sort of natural porch on the 
summit of Sea Fell 

Hence Iiowned {lownit) ppl. a., calmed, still.- 
25x3 Douglas JEneis v. iv. 107 Scherand the lownit air, 
[scho] Doun from the hycht discendis soft and fair. 

Lowii(e, variant of LoonI, 

Lowndrer, var. Lounderer Obs., skulker. 
Lowness ( 1 ^^’nes). [f. Low a. + -ness.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being Low, 

a. In physical applications: Smallness of eleva- 
tion from the ground or -of prominence from a 
surface; situation at a low level; f shortness of 
stature. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. xxxi. (1495) 245 Amonge 
the tokens of Tysyk ben .. lowenesse of the roundenesse of 
eyen, c 2440 Promp. Parv. 314/2 Lownesse, or depnesse, 
profunditas. Ixxwnesse, ny the grounde, bassitas. 2442 
Rolls o/Parlt, V, 44/1 By cause of the lowenes and straitenes 
of the said Brigge. 1606 Siiaks. <VC 4 il vii. 22. 2626 
Bacon Sylva § 32 The Lownesse of the Bough., maketh the 
Fruit greater, and to ripen belter, a 2637 B. Jonson Uuder- 
zvoods {1640) iSr Can 1 discerne howshaoowes are decreast. 
Or growne ; by height or lo'vnessc of the Sunne? 2638 F. 
J UNius Paint. A ncieuts 256 Augustus , . was of a low stature, 

. . but . . his lownesse was hid by the fiinesie and equaliiie 
of his members, 1781 Hist.Eur. \i\Ann.Reg. 7/2 Their 
own lowness., preserx-ed them.. from the fire of the batteries. 
2836 Maccillivrav Ir. Humboldt's Trav. xxi. 298 The 
island of Tortuga remarkable for its lowness and want of 
vegetation. 

b. Low or depressed condition with reg-ird to 
station, rank, fortune, or estimation; f degradation, 
abasement. 

a ia« Anc7\ R. 278 Edtnodnesse is .. luue of lute here- 
word & of loubnesse. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 8500 pus 
salle [jai haf gret powere. And heghnes, for hair awen gret 
lawne.s here. 2393 Lancl. C. xvii. 18 That al here 
lyf leden in lowenesse and in pouerte. 2546 Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Matt. xtj. 20-23 But no nian can iruely glory 
in him, but he whtche is not offended with h^ humthiie and 
lownes. 2598 Dallincton Meth. Trav. G lij b, He raysed 
the afflicted lownesse of the desolate King, c 2655 A. Sm* 
in zgih Cent, \x^4') The lownesse and mean- 

nesse of iny fortune and person forbids me to hope. 2779-8X 
Johnson L. P,, Prior, The lowness of his original. x886 
Bcckdore Feb. 58 After disposing of the charge of lowness 
of birth, 

' i* c. HumjUly, lowVm^s, meekness. Ohs. 

^*33 oK- BuuN.se C//WX, (Rolls) 8765 And 3itwyp 


gret lownesse of hert, l»at pruyde tume' hit nought ouer 
thwert. 2393 I^ANcu P. /V. Cxvr. 133 Loue .and leauteard 
louhnesse of herte. ^2430 Lydg, Reas. ^ Sens. J501 Sh 
the proude kan enclyne To lownesse and humilyte. rrua 
Promp. Parv. 314/2 Lownesse, or mekenes.se, hutiuli^ 
Lownesse, and goodnesse in speche, affabilitas. 

. d. Low degree of any quality; low pitch (ofi 
note); smallness of amount, price, temperature etc. 

2597 Introd. Mus. 3 Cliele is a character 

shewing the heigth and lownes of euery note standing ci 
the same Verse. 2690 Child Disc. Trade (^. 4) 3: 'iVe 
lowness of intere.st of money in Holland . . proceeds only 
from their abundance of coin. *708 J. C. Compl. ColU^ 
(1845) 18 They have not the Benefit of the lowness of Price 
as at the PitsL 2797-8 Wellington in Owen Desp. 779 
Measures having lowness of freight and freedom of trade 
in view may be adopted upon two principles, i860 Tyxo.uj, 
Glac, 11. XX. 336 This lowness of temperature. 

te. Want of elevation in literary style; an 
instance of this. Ohs, 

■ 1673 Dryden Marr. a la Mode Ded., If there be any 
thing in this Play wherein I have rais’d my self beyond the 
ordinary Lowness of my Comedies. 1725 Pope Pcstscr. it 
Odyssey (1726) V. 299 The more he was forc’d upon figures 
and metaphors to avoid that lowness. Ibid. 306 He, who 
ventur'd . . to imitate Homer’s Lowne.sses in the Narrative. 
27*8 Dr, Herring in J. Duncombe Lett. (177^) I, 287 Ihe 
inaccuracies of style, the lownesses of expression, ,, in this 
translation. • 

f. Want of elevation in character; meanness, 
baseness. 

■166* Stillincfl, Orig. Sacr. ii. § 8 Who could hut 
imagine a strange lowne.ssof spirit in those who could fall 
down and worship the basest.. of creatures? 1884 L.(dv 
Verney in Contemp. Rev. OcL 554 Wickedness and lowness 
are nece.ssary to show forth the good and the high. 

g. Mental or nervous depression. Now only 
explicitly lowness of spirits. 

*739 Wesley frul, 12 July (1830) 1. 210, 1 went to a gentle- 
man who is much troubled with what they call lowncs« of 
spirits, 1782 J. C. Smyth in Med. Comm. I. 72 note 5 She 
had. .a small quick pulse, with great lowness, eiSigJ.iKE 
Austen Persuas, (1833) I. xi. 300 She had to struggle 
against a great tendency to lowness. x8** Good Study 
Med. 1 1. 437 Great languor, lowness and oppression at the 
prmcordia. 2843 Bethune Sc. Peasant. 45 He felt occa- 
sionally that lowness of spirits from which, when their 
prospects are clouded,, .few are wholly exempted. 

‘ 2 . As a mock title of dignity. 

• 2771 P, Parsons Ncivmarket 1. 1 Such a .salutation would 
affront their Highnesses and Lowncsscs. 2790 H, WAWOtr. 
Let, io Miss Berrys 8 Nov., His turbulent Lowness of 
Brabant. 28^ Russell Diary lndia\\. 235 There sat his 
Highness the Rajah, and here stood his lowness the corre- 
spondent. . • 

f S. concr. The low part of a country. Ohs, 
c 2400 Maukdev. (1839^ V. 46 In Egipt there ben a parties; 
the Hcghte, that is toward Etluopej and the Lowenessci 
that is towardes Arabye. 

Lownin, obs. form of Loaning sb. 
■Lownly(laifnli), Sc. [f. LowNr:. + -kV^-] 
In a ‘lown' manner, a. Calmly, quietly; in a 
low tone. b. In shelter, under fostering care. 

2788 PiCKEN Poems 56 His todlan wee anes..Nu^'t 
lownly up aneath his care. x8.. R. Chambers Whecsn.l 
Speak loundly about it ; and don’t say I told you. 1890 J* 
Service Thir Notandums viii. 53 Lownly» my faither leuen 
lo bimseV. 

Ijowp(e, obs. f. Loop sb^, sbfi ; var. Loup »■ 
]Low-pitched, ppl. a. [In sense i f. Low ah. 
+ Pitched pa. pple. of Pitch v. ; in sense 2 >• 
Low a. + Pitch -ED ^.] 

1 . Pitched in a low key or tone, lit. and fig. ; but 
little elevated ; of low quality. ■ 

i6zz Draytom Poly.olb. xxv. 358 The Muse, which seem u 
too slackein these two low-pitcht layes. 2642 MiLTON'.«rr/- 
madv. xiil. Wks. (1847) 7®/* Poor and low-pitched desires- 
2873 M. Arnold Lit. ^ Dogma v. 245 It is .. ®niinen^ 
natural ; but it is above common, low-pitched nature.^ 
AUbnit's Syst. Med. V, 277 The continuous low-pitcncu 
rumbling sound produced by the contraction of the muscles. 

2 . Of a roof: Having but a slight angubr eleva- 
tion. Hence of a room : Having a low ceiling. 

2833 Loudon Encycl. Archil. Gloss. Index, Low-pitclied 
roof 2843 James One of the tables in the low- 
pitched parlour. 2884 Century Mag. XXVII. 827 A one- 
story and garret hou.se, with a low-pitched roof. 

Lowre, obs. f. Louii, Louvre, Lower z’. 
Lowrell, obs. form of Laurel sb}- 
Lowrie (lauTi). Sc. Also 6 lawrie, loury, 
6-8 lowry, [Short for L.\urenceL] 

1 . The fox ; used as a quasi-proper name. 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxii. 26 The tod. .wes ane lusty 

reid haird lowry. 2728 Ramsay Fox 4* Rat 27 
Monarch pleas’d with Lowry, wha durst gloom? 
Lairdof Logan (1841) 163 A' my customers hae been word- 
ing at me like as many jowlers in* the neck o* poor tod lowne. 
2885 ‘ S. Mucklebackit’ Rhymes 91 As sheep when lowric 
tod they see, ^lan, wife, and wean, in panic flee ! 

2 . A crafty person ; a ‘fo.x*; a hypocrite. 

2567 Gude St Godlie Ball. (S. T. S.l 209 Had not that blis-nt 
bairne bene borne, .. Lowrei.s, zour lyues had been forlorn . 
2572 Saiir. Poems Reform, xxix. 21 Jill I bclelfT 
myndis thochte, ha, Iour>% ha, h.*! ! 1583 Leg Bp. ^ 

Androis S 5 Men heiring tell how Lowrie landit, The co • 
gregatione him commandit To serve a kirk and ke^p a 
Lowrie, var, Laurv Obs.; Australian var. LoRi* 
Lowrier, obs. form of Laurel jAI 

IiOW-rnjilier, Obs. A false die loaded so a> 
lo run on the low numbers. (Cf. LowMAN.) 

2670 [see Hich-runncrJ. 
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Lowry 0o®*n)* u. S. Railways. [?Cf. Lobby.] 
An open box-car (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875). 
Lowry: see Louuy Lowrie. 

Lows(e, obs. or dial, form of Loose v.^ Louse. 
Lowse, obs. f. Luce a pike ; var. Lose v.^ Ohs. 
Lowsey, -ie, obs. forms of Lousy. 
t Lo'wsllip. Obs. In 3 louhschipe, [f. Low 
+ -SHIP.] Lowness; humility. 

/ZI22S Ancr. R. 358 Scheome & louhschipe l>et heo her 
uor Codes luue mildeliche jjolieS. 

Low side window- A small window lower 
than the other windows, found in some old churches. 
CU Leper window A. b), Lychnoscope. 

1847 Archxol, yrnl. IV. 314 No part of our ancient 
churches has so completely baffled theenquiriesof antiquaries 
tele.] as the low side windows which so frequently occur 
near the west end of the chancel, usually on the south side, 
but sometimes on the north, and sometimes on both sides; 
occasionally also near the east end of the nave, and in other 
situations. 1848 Ecclesiologisi VUI. 375 Where neither 
low side window nor bell-cot existed. 1852 Rock Ch. Our 
Fathers III. t. Contents p. v. The low side or ankret’s 
window. 1894 Murray's Handbk. Oxfordsh. 103 On the S. 
is a low side window, blocked. 

Iiow-sprrited, a. [f. Low a. + Spimt sb. + 
-ED a.] Having low spirits. + a. Mean in spirit ; 
abject,base, cowardly, paltry (air.), b. Wanting in 
animation or sprightliness; dejected, dispirited. 

a. 1588 Sh AK s. L. L. L, 1. 1. 350 That low spirited Swaine, 
that base Minow of thy myrih. 1653 E. Terrv Eoy. E, Ind, 
79 People, .so Iow-spinted..that they dare not fight. x;r6o- 
72 H. Brooke Fool of Quat. (1809) III. 67 Low-spirited 
scoundrels, who rob the widow and the fatherless. 1795 
Ld. Auckland Corr. (18621 III. 283 This country is very 
low-spiriied as to continental politics. 

’ l5« *753 N. Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat 120 She was 
very low-spirited and hysterical. 1778 Mrss Burnev 
Evelina xxiii. (tjgtj I. 134 When we returned home, we 
were all low-spirited, 1833 J. H. Newman Lett, (1891) 1. 432, 

1 was low-spirited about the state of things and thought 
nothing could be done. 1869 Claridge Cold li^aier Cure 
5S Where the patient is low spirited or unwell. 

Hence 3iow-spl*ritedness, the condition of being 
low-spirited, f a. Cowardice, meanness b. 

Dejection, depression, faint-heartedness. 

1652 J. Wright tr. Ca$nus' Nat. Paradox vit. 145 Our 
low-spiritedness stretched out the neck to this blow, tjix 
Shaftesb. Charac, (1737I I. 230 Nor shou’d I .. charge 'em 
with meanness and insufficiency on the account of thu low- 
spiritedness which they discover. x74t-7o Mrs. Carter 
2.e//,(x8o8)33xThe lowspiritedness., of which you complain, 
assures me you cannot be well. zSra W. Tavlor In Monthly 
Mag, XXXI V. 410 The reverse of low-spiritedness is gaiety. 
Iiowss, obs. Sc. form of Loose. 

Sunday. [Cf. quot, 1866.] The Sunday 
next after Easter Sunday. 

X43X in Eng. Gilds (1870I 275 Y« sonday next aftyr low- 
sonday. xgix Nottingham Rec. HI. 3ao In ye weke next 
after Lowe Sondey. a 1633 Austin medit. (1635) i68 Low- 
Sunday. Infirius Pascha. The Lower Easter-Sunday. 17x0 
Hsarne ColUci. 16 Apr, (O. H. S.) IL 373 This Day being 
Low-Sunday. x866 Annot, Uk. Com. Pr. 107 The popular 
name of Low Sunday ha.<; probably arisen from the contrast 
between the joys of Easter and the first return to ordinary 
Sunday services. 

Lowt(e, obs. form of Lour sb. and v. 
tLowtll. Obs. ff. Low a. -h-TH,] Lowness. 
1526 Tin'dale Rottt. viii. 39 Nether heyth, nether lowth 
(A V. and R. V. depth], nether eny other creature. X535 
CovERDALE Koui. vlii. 39 Nether heyth ner loweth. [xBgx 
Ray Collect, IFords PosLscr. 171 That which lies under the 
Hills, especially down by Humber and Ouse side,., is called' 
by the Country-people the Lowths, i.e. The lowCountrj* in 
contradistinction to the Wauds.] 

Low tide : see Tide. 

Low water. The state of the tide when the 
surface of the water is lowest; the time when the 
tide is at the lowest ebb. (Cf. High watek.) 
f Also, in a river, a time when the stream is shallow. 

• 1530 pAi.sGR. 24x/i Lowe water, /raw <1x548 Hall 

Ckron,, Ediv. IV 209 As nere as their great shyppes could 
come at the lowe water. 158a in Turner AV/rfc/. Rcc. Oxford 
426 At everye hyghe and ragynge water youre slueses .. 
should be drawne upp. . - And at everjje lowe water your . . 
sluses should be. .shutte. X670 Speed in BedloeP<7/J/V4 Plot 
2x He bid him observe the Tide, and be sure to do it within 
an hour of low water. 1762 Borlase in Phil. 7 'rans. LI I. 
.420 At Kinsale,. .near dead low-water, the tide rose suddenly 
On the .strand. 1853 Sir H. Douglas MUit. Bridges (ed. 3) 
50 A certain number of pontoons would, .be left aground at 
every low water. 1882 E. P. Edwards in Gd. Words Apr. 
248 Rocky peaks showing only above low-water. 

fg. x877&<f. Words XMlll. 18/2 In summer. .everj-thing 
is at dead low-water. 

b. allrib. +Of a soldier = FRF.sHWATEB 2 b. 

X643 [Angier] Lane. Vail. Achor 7 Fire is a cruell Lord, 

•and dreadful! object to fresh and low-water souldiens, ^ 

c. fig. Chiefly in phr. in low water : ‘ hard up , 
impoverished. 

X785 Grosc Diet. Vulg Tongue. Low tide or Low water^ 
when there is no money in a man’s pocket. ^ 1885 Chnvtb, 
•yml.2\ Feb. 125/2 Law-breakers, .who, having been ‘put 
away and done their time, found themselves in low water 
upon their return to the outer world. x8S$ Miss Braddon 
d^Iohaxvks I. iv. 94 His lordship was in low water financially, 
V Low-‘W’a"ter-liiarlc- The line or level reached 
by the tide at low- water; a mark set up to indi- 
cate this. (Cf. HlCH-WATER-3fAKK.) 

. 1526 in Dillon Customs of Pale (1892) 87 .Anie wrak rivinge 
or drivinge in the .sea without the Lowe water marke. 16*9 
H. C. Drayning Femes Cij, When the out-fa!s shall bee 


opened to Low water inarke. 1776 G. Semple Building in 
Water 2, 2 Inches above the Low-water Mark. .. 8 Inches 
above Low- water Mark. 1783 Page in 7 'rans. LXXI V. 
16 It continued in vast quantity almost to the spring tide 
low-water-mark. x88o Geikie Phys. Geog. iii. § 17. 154 The 
lower limit of the beach or low-water mark. 

b. figs The lowest point reached in number, 
quality, quantity, intensity, etc. 

i6st N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11, xxxvii. (1739) 167 The 
stale of Learning and Holiness was now at the fow-water 
mark. 1745 H. Walpole Lett. (1846) IL 9 My ink is at 
low w.T.ter-mark for all my acquaintance. 3838 Dickens O. 
Twist viii, I’m at low-waier-mark myself— only one bob and 
a magpie. 1890 Spectator 2^ Mar., Destroying the truths 
of which most social conventions are the low-water mark. 

t Low-wines, obs. Also 7 sing, low wine, 
8 .SV. lowins. pt. The first spirit that comes off in 
the process of distillation. (Cf. Faints.) 

X64X French Disait. L (1651) 26 There will come forth a 
weak Spiiit, which U called low Wine. 1657 R. Licon 
Barbadoes (1673) 93 The fin*t Spirit that comes off, is a 
small Liquor, which we call low-wines. ^ 1703 Lend. Gaz. 
No. 2717/1 An Act for Granting to His Majesty several 
Duties upon Low- Wines or Spirits of the first Extraction. 
3790 A Wilson Poems 91 Whauks o* gude ait-far’le cowins, 
Synt down wi' whey, or whisky lowins. 2820 Broderi/ <5- 
Bingham’s Rep, I, 436 ’Perry v. Hunihigton^ when the 
commissioners determined low wines to he strong w.Tters. 
Lowy. Obs. exc. Hist. fa. OF. lonee^ lienee 
late L. leucdta^ f. leuca (F.//«/^)League A 
liberty extending for about a league outside a town. 

xS70-^ Lamoarde Peramb. Kent 329 Round about the 
I'owne of Tunbridge, lyeth a terrltorle, or compasse of 
ground, commonly called, the Ix>wy, but written in the 
auncient Recorde.s and Histories Leucam [printed peucata] 
or Leuga, and being (in deede) a French League of ground. 
1598 Hakluyt Voy. 1. 18 The Port of Hastings ought tofinde 
three ships. The lowie of Peuensey, one. 1780 Descr. Tun- 
bridge- Wells 3^ Gv^zX. Bounds..was so called, because it was 
the extreme boundary of the loivy or liberty of Tunbridge. 
3809 Domesday I>k.2S7 In Rlpon the Archbishop 

has the Lowy of St. Wilfrid.^ 38^ R. C. Jenkins Canter- 
bury 170 Gilbert de Clare did homage for the Castle and 
lowy of Tonbridge. 

Lox, ?obs. pl. of Lock sbA (see sense 2 note). 
3668 Clevelands Old Gilt it m y. C. Revived (ed. 4) 32 
Her Breath smells like Lox. 

Losa (V’ksa), [The name (now spelt LojcL) of 
a province in Ecuador, South America.] attrib. 
in Loxa bark\ the pale Peruvian bark obtained 
from the cincliona-tree (C. condaminea). 

3825 Amer. yml. Sd. IX. 364 Loxa, or Crown Bark. 
3837 Penny Cyel. VII. 172 [Cinchona)^ Loxa or crown bark, 
called also true lx)xa bark, is obtained either exclusively 
from the C. Condaminea or from it and G scrobicul.ita. 
Ibid.^ The false Loxa bark, confessedly a very bad bark. 
3885 A, B. Garroo Ess. Mat. Med. (ed. 11) 292 Pale or 
Loxa barks. 

II IiOxartliras (Vksa^JiriJs). Suyg. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. Aof-ot oblique + &p9pov joint. Cf. F. loxarthre.'\ 
(See quot.) 

1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 237 Loxarthrus in 
surgery, an obliquity of a joint of any kind, without spasm 
or luxation. 

II Losia^ (J(7‘ksia). fmod.L., f, Gr. Ao£-or obliqire. 
(So called by Gesner, from the oblique crossing of 
the mandibles.)] A genus of birds of which the 
Crossbill is the type. 

1706 PniLLirs (ed. Kersey), Loxlas, the Cro'JS-beak or 
Shell-apple; a Bird that is common m .several Paris of 
Germany, and sometimes found in England. 2753 Chambers 
Cycl. SiipP-t Loxia, 3834 Pringle Afr. Sk. 2$ Whose 
slender sprays above the flood Suspend the loxia’s callow 
brood In cj'adle-ne.st*. 

11 Loxia^ (V’ksia). Path. [mod.L., f.Gr. Aof-dr : 
see prec.] A deformity of the neck in which it is 
drawn to one side ; wry-neck. 

3844 in Hoblvn Diet. Med. 

Loxian (!p*ksian), jA' rare~'^, [f, L. Loxi-as, 
Gr. Aortas surname of ApolIo + -AN.] Apollo. 

1840 Browning Sordellot. 601 The Loxian’s [note Apollo 
(the bowman)! choicest gifts of gold. 

Loxian (Ipksian), a. and sh.^ [L Loxia -h -AN.] 
a. adj. Of or belonging to the genus Loxia. b. 
A bird of this genus. In recent Diets, 

Losdc (1^’ksik), a. Med. [ad. mod.L. hxiens, f. 
Gr. Ao^-dr oblique ; see-ic.] Distorted in position 
or direction ; awry. 

1856 in hlAVNE Expos. Lex. 1890 in J, S. Killings Nat. 
Med. Diet. 

Loxoclase (ip*ksdkl^*s). Min. [mod. (Breit- 
haupt, 1S46) f. Gr, \o(6-s oblique + K\acr-is frac- 
ture.] A variety of orthoclase, containing sodium, 
1846 Amer. yml . Sci. IL 414 Lo.xoclase is near feldspar 
in its characters. 3852 C. U, Skefard Min. (ed. 3) 287 
Loxoclase .. occurs in regular crystals. 3893 Chapman 
Blosvpipe Fract. 2^9 Loxoclase is also a variety but re- 
sembles Oligoclase tn composition. 

LosOCOSm (lp'k?ffkpz’m). [f.Gr. Ao£o-y oblique 
-h /;dff^-oy world. Cf, F, loxocosme^ ‘ An instru- 
ment to illustrate the effect of the obliquity of the 
earth’s axis in different seasons upon the length of 
the day' {Cent. Diet. 1890), 

LOKOdon (Ip'ksddpn). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
Loxodonta pl. (Cuvier), f. Gr. Aof-dj oblique + 
6doi'r-l oSovs tooth.] * A sub-genus oi elephants, 
so called from the rhomb-shap^ discs of the worn 
molars' (Ogilvie, 1SS2).- 


3857 Falconer in Q. yrnl. Geol. Soc, XIII. 3x5 For this 
subgenenc group [of Elephants] the name of Loxodon, first 
indicated by Frederick Cuvier, has been adopted. Ibfd, 
^21^ Iwo of the Loxodons, ..have a ridge-formula which 
I*; identical or nearly so with that of Stegodon insigtiis. 
3863^ Lyell Antiq. Matt xxii. 438 A remarkable dwarf 
species.. has been discovered belonging, like the existing 
E. Africanusy to the group Ixjxodon, 

So Iio’zodout. a. adj. Having teeth like those 
of an elephant belonging to the group Loxodon. 
b. sb. An elephant with this dentition. 

In recent Diets. 

Loxodrome(lrks^druum). ff.Gr.Ao£o-yoblique 
+ dp6ft-07 course.] =s Loxodromic line. 

38^ Libr,^ Univ. Knowl. (N. Y.) X. 436 The loxodrome, 
or Joxodroinlc line. 18S8 Greenhill Integral Calculus 31 
A loxodrome on the sphere, cutting the meridians at a 
constant angle. 

Loxodromic (I(7ksi>drp*mik),a. and^^. [Formed 
as prec. + -IC. Cf. F. loxodrotniquel\ 

A. adj. Pertaining to oblique sailing, or sailing 
by tlie rhumb. Loxodromic chart, projection, an- 
other name for Mercator’s projection. Loxodromic 
enrve, line, spiral, a rhumb-line. Loxodromic 
tables, traverse tables. 

3702 J. Ralphson Math. Did., Loxodromick Line. 3727- 
4s Chambers Cycl. s. v. Table, Loxodromick Tables, 1834 
Nat. Philos., Navigation 11, iv. § 51. jp (TJ. K. S.) The 
oblique rhumb line is called also the Loxodromic curve. 
3839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 283/3 Loxodromic spiral, the curve 
6n^ which a ship sails when her course is always on one 
point of the compass. It is called in English works Rhumb 
Line. 3855 Maury Phys. Gecg. Sea (1859) § 123 These.. 
Counter-airrents aie also made to move in a sort of spiral or 
loxodromic curve, 

B. sb. == Loxodromic line, table, b. Loxo- 
dromics : the art of oblique s.Tiling, 

<23679 Sir j. Moore SvsL Math. (16S1) IL 120 Loxo- 
dromiques or Traverse-Tables of Miles, with the Difference 
of Longitudes and Latitudes. 3704 J, HARRisAr-v. Techn,, 
Loxodromiques, is the Art or Way of oblique sailing by 
the Rumb. , . Hence the Tables cf Rhumbs, or the Traverse 
Table of Miles, ..is by Sir J. hloore, and others, called by 
this Name of Loxodromiques. 1762 Dunn in Phil. Trans. 
LIII. 66 If rightly correspondent with the loxodromiques 
or rhumbs, i860 Waurv Phys. Geog. Sea iv. § 235 It is 
diverted from the great circle path and forced to take up its 
line of march, either In spirals about a point on the surface 
of the earth, or in loxcdromics about its .axis. 3867 Smyth 
Sailor’s Word-bk., Loxodromic, iht line ofa ship’s way when 
sailing oblique to the meridian. 

Xioxodxomical U/’l<S‘’drp mik5l), a. [Formed 
as prec. +-al.] = Lo.vodbomic m 
370^ J. Harris Lex. Techn, s.v, Loxodromiques, Loxo- 
dromjcal Tables. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Loxodromi- 
cal ox Loxodromick, (in Navigat.) belonging to the Method 
of oblique Sailing. 

Hence Lozodro'zuically adv. 

3B67 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk,,MercatoFs sailing. Per- 
formed loxodromically, by means of Mercator’s charts. 

LoxodrOmism (If'ks^'dromiz’m). [Formed as 
prec. + -iS3f, Cf. F. loxodromisme.] The tracing 
of or moving in a loxodromic line or cun’e. 

1853 'J‘h. Ross Humboldt's Trav. III. xxxil. 37^ Occupied 
. . by the par.-illelism, or rather the Joxodromism of the 
strata,..! was struck with [etc.]. 38s50ciLViE,Suppl.,Z<»A'fJ. 
dromism, the tracing of a loxodromic curve or line. 

Loxodromy (Ipksp’dromi). [Formed as prec. 

•f -y. Cf. F. loxodromie.] A loxodromic line or 
course ; also = loxodromics. 

a 1656 XlsswcRAnn, (1658; 98 Anaximander, .first observed 
the Loxodromie, or biassing motions of the stars, In the 
Zodiac. 3706 Phillips (cd. Kersey), Loxodroniy, such a 
Course in Sailing. i7ia Desaculiers tr. Dcrtwaw’f 
314 A Ship which. » sails along any Oblique Rumb.. describes 
upon the Terraqueous Globe a Spiral Line, xvhtch we have 
call’d a Loxodromick Line, Loxodromy, or Oblique Course. 
3855 OciLViE, Suppl., Loxodroniy, a loxodromic curve or 
spiral ; loxodromics. 

Loxolophodont (Ipksal^a-fddpnt), a. and sh. 

[f. (?r. Aofd-r oblique -h lopJtodonl : see Lopho-.] a, 
adj. Belonging to the genus Loxolophodon of fossil 
mammals, having obliquely crested molar teeth, 
b. sh. An individual of this genus. 

1887 E. D. Cope Orig. Fittest vil. 259 The Loxolopho- 
donts. Ibid. 263 The .. Loxolophodont types of molar 
structure. 


Losotic (Ipksp*tik), a. Med. [ad. modX. 
loxolic-xis {Nlayng. Expos. Lex. 1856), f Gr. Ao/o-r 
oblique: see -otic.] *=Loxic. 

3889 Syd. Soc. Lex, 1890 J. S. Billings Nat. Med. Diet. 
Loxotomy (l^ksf^-tomi). [ad. mod.L. loxo- 
tomia, f. Gr. Ao/o-y oblique -f -ro/iia cutting.] ^ A 
method of amputation characterized by cutting 
obliquely through the limb. 

3856 in Maync Expos. Lex. In some recent DIct& ^ 
i*Loy^, Obs. rare. Also G loye. [a. OF. 
loy, or aphetic for Alloy.] Alloy. , . t 

3598 Florio, Cardto, the touch or refining, or lo>e o 
gold. Ibid., Coppella, a refiner’s ivoord, «n«i 
loye of siluer or gold. 3622 Mabbc tr. ^ 

cTAlf. 1. 127 Weseeeuerythingwantsome-tthatinthctinc- 

ne-sse of it’s Loy and true touch. * - u r— A 

r.oy^ (loi). [a. Insh A 

kind of spade used in of 

1763 Unseum at tteedec 
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Loyal (loi-al), 'Z. and sb. Also 6-7 loyall, 
7 loial(I. [3. F. loyal, OF. loial, Icial, semi- 
popular ad. L. legal-em (see Legai. a.'), f. leg-, lex 
law. Cf. Leal a.] 

1 . True to obligations of duty, love, etc. ; faithful 
to plighted troth. 

1604 Shaks. 0 //f. iv, ii. 35 Your wife my Lord : ^our true 
and loyali wife. x6ix — Cynih. iir. ii. 47 So he wislies you 
all happineisse, that remaines loyall to hw Vow, and your 
encreasmg in Louel xfisx Hobbes Leviailu iii. xxxv. 2x7 
Abraham. .the Fatherof the Faithfull ; that Is, of those that 
are loyall. 1676 Dryden Ain-engz. i. i. 186 Darah from 
Loyal .^urenge-Zebe is fled, 1697 — j^ueid vi. 607 (There] 
Chast Laodamia, with Evadne, moves : Unhappy both, but 
loyal in their Loves. . 1859 Tesnyson Elaine 558 Nor often 
loyal to his word. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixiv. 182' 
Nay, but a loyal lover, a hand pledg’d surely, shall ease me, 
i87X“74 J. Thomson City Dreadf, A'i. v. iv, A home of peace 
by loyal friendships cheered. 

2 . Faithful in allegiance to the sovereign or con- 
stituted government. Also, in recent use, enthu- 
siastically devoted or reverential to the person and 
family of the sovereign. 

Originally a contextual application of sense i. As in the 
case of other words of similar or opposite meaning tas leal^ 
feal ; traitor^ treason) the specific feudal use has in English 
become a distinct sense, and the one mo.st prominent in use. 

XS3X Elyot Goik Proheme, I.. do nowe dedicate it vnto 
your hyghnesse [the King] .. verely truslynge that your 
moste excellent wysedome ^vy^ therein esteme my loyall 
harte and diligent endeauour. 1593 Shaks. Rich. /ly 1. i. 
iSi A lewell in a ten times barr’d vp Chest, Is a bold spirit, 
in a loyall bre.st. XS9S — Johnw^ i. 271 He that proues 
the King To him will xve proue loyall. i6ix Bible 2 Macc» 
xi. 19 If then you wil keepe your selues loyall to the state 
[LXK, cal' jAcv oCv auvTTjpjjCTijTe ttu* etc to, tTpayiiari cut'Oioi'], 
1620 J. Wilkinson Coroners < 5 * Sheri/es 3 That all coroners 
..should be chosen. .of the most convenientest^ and most 
loialst people that may be found in the said counties, a 1677 
Barrow 6 er/n. Wks. 1686 III. 48 He must reign over us, 
if not as over loyal Subjects to our comfort, yet as over 
stubborn Rebels to our conFu.sion. 1702 Dennis Monument 
xxxvi. 76 His loyal’st Subjects too divided were. 2784 
(^wpER Task VI. 661 The simple clerk, but loj’al, ..did rear 
xi^ht merrily, two .staves, Sung to the praise and glory of 
King George. 2849 Macaulay HisU Eng. vii. II. 209 The 
king pressed them, as they were loyal gentlemen, to gratify 
him. 2887 Tennyson yubilee Q. Victoria iv, And in each 
let a multitude Loyal, each, to the heart of it,.. Hail the 
fair Ceremonial Of this year of her Jubilee. 1897 Sir W. 
Lauribr Efieec/i in Daily News 5 July 4/3 We [sc, French 
Canadians] are loyal because we are free. 

3 . Of things, actions, etc. : Characterized by or 
exhibiting loyalty. 

1598 Shaks. Merry VV. v, v. 68 Each faire Instalment, 
Coate, and seu’rall Crest, With loyall Blazon, euermore be 
blest. x6oo Holland Lhy xlv, 2209 They had received 
great helpe at^hls hands in the Punick warre by his valiant 
and loiaU service. i6ox Shaks. Twel. N. i. v. 289 01 . Why, 
what would you? f'zp... Write loyall Cantons of contemned 
loue. x8o2 Wordsw. Sonn., * Is it a reed that's shaken' y 
A seemly reverence maybe paid to power; But that's a 
loyal virtue, never sown In haste. 2833 Dickens Sk. £os; 
Public Dinners, The other Moyal and patriotic' toasts 
having been drunk with all due enthusiasm. 2872 Blackic 
Lays Highl. 67 For strong men who knew to do and dare 
I drop the loym tear. 

t 4 . = Legal in certain senses, a. Of a child: 
L.egitimate. b. Of money: Genuine, legally current. 
Of goods : Of the le^al standard of quality, Ohs. 

1605 Shaks. Lear 11. i. 86 Loyall and naturall Boy. x66o 
Waterhouse Arms <5- Arm. 34 Cognizance is taken, .of 
what House Gentlemen are, from what branch of that House, 
whether loyall or spurious. 2690 Child Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 
150 Our Laws that oblige our people to the making of strong, 
substantial (and, as we call it, loyal) cloth ofa certain length. 

6 . Manege^ (See quot. ; cf. F. ckeval loyal, 
Iwitche loyale.) ? Obs. 

1727 Bailey vol. II. s.v., A Hor.se is said to be loyal, who 
freely bends all his Force in obeying and performing any 
manage he is put to; and does not. .resist, altho’ he is ill 
treated. Loyal Mouth [ofa Horse]., of the Nature of sucli 
Mouths, as are usually called Mouths with a full rest upon 
the Hand. 

6 . Comb., as loyal-hearied adj. 

2599 Warn. Faire Worn. i. 468 To his wife, in all this 
city, none More kind, more loyal-hearted. 2850 Tennyson 
In Mem. cx, On thee the loya’.-heaned hung, 

B. sb. pi, t a. Those who are bound by alle- 
giance; liege subjects (pbs,), b. In recent use: 
Loyal subjects, as opposed to disaffected persons. 

c 1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 36) I. 177 
Afier the forthe yeare of his [Ethelbertus*] reigne he was 
semblabie murihcrcd of his owne loyaU. 1602 CAREwCtwvi- 
wall 97 Being destitute of horses and treasure, he (Earl 
Richard] prayed therein ayde of his loyals. 2885 Fortn. 
Rev. Oct. 604 From the Diamond Fields alone a large con- 
tingent of loyals can alwaj-s be reckoned upon. 2887 Rider 
Haggard *Less xxvii, Whoever saj*s that the English have 
given up the country.. and deserted its subjects and the 
loyals and the natives, is a liar. 

Xioyalism (loraliz’m). [f. Loyal a. + -ism.] 
The principles or actions of a loyalist ; adherence 
to the sovereign or government ; loyalty, 

2837 Lockhart .S*ra// l.vili. (1842) 556 This feature of Irish 
loyalism was new to the untravclled Scotch of the partj'. 
2M7 Chamb. Jml. IV. 22 Why. then, should I, a student, 
foresee, beneath this wealth of lo>'aii.sm, a rising power 
that would crush and kill both the lauders and the lauded. 

jjOyalist (loi’alist). [f. Loyal 4 r. + -isT.] One 
who 15 loyal ; one who adheres to his sovereign or 
to constituted authority, esp, in times of revolt; 
one who supports the existing form of government. 


United Empire Loyalist (Amer. Hist.) : see quot. 2807. 
For the quot. from HoxyelVs Vocal Forest (1640) given uy 
Johnson to illustrate thk word, see Loyolist. 

(2647 The Royalty and the Royallist’s Flea {running title) 
The Royal! and the Loj^alHsts Plea.] 2685 J. Kettlewell 
{title) The Religious Loyalist : or, a Good Christian Taught 
How to be a Faithful Servant both to God and the King. 
2722 E. Cooke Voy, S, Sea 294 The wounded were above 
40oof the Loyalist5L 2721 Wood's A t/i. Oxou, {td. 2 ) 11 . qB/z 
It was then the hap and^ fortune of one Ur. 'Tho. Bayly a 
great Loyallist, to meet with this Nobleman. 2781 S. Peters 
/list. Connect. 35^ Colonel Street Hall, of Wallingford, a 
loyalist, was appointed General. 2812 Gen. Hist, in Aun. 
Reg. 205 The provinces of Spanish America were still the 
theatre of a sanguinary civil war between the two parties of 
independents and loyalists. 2852 Thackeray Epuond^ i. 
(1876) 2 This resolute old loyalist., was with the King whilst 
his house was thus being battered down. 28^3 Times 11 May 
o/a 'I'he Loyalists in Ireland repudiated with one voice ihe 
Legislative Council proposed in the (Home Rule] Bill. 1897 
J. G. Bourinot Canada xxi. 292 This event was the coming 
to the provinces of many thousand people, known as United 
Empire Loyalists, who during the progress of the war. .left 
their old homes in the thirteen colonies. Ibid. 297 Those 
loyalists,, who joined the cause of Great Britain before the 
Treaty of Peace in 1783, were allowed the distinction of 
having after their name the letters U. E. to preserve the 
memory of their fidelity to a United Empire. 
fXioyality. Obs. [f. Loyal £r. + -iTY.] Loyalty. 

1646 Earl Monm. tr. Biondls Civil Warres viii, 252 
Richard being now King found like loyality In his subjects, 
as while.st He was a subject, he used to the King his Nephew. 

Xioyalize (loi*ai3ii), v, [f. Loyal a. + -ize.] 
irans. To make loyal; to restore to faithful alle- 
giance ; also, to attach to the loyalist party. 

2825 Syd. Smith Wks. 2850 II. 206/1 My remedy for 
these evils is, to enter into an alliance with the Irish people 
— to conciliate the clergy. ..to loyalise the lahy. 2867 Pall 
Mall G. 7 Aug. 2 To pacify, loyulize, and content at once 
those who have land and those who desire it. 

Hence IioyaUzed ppL a. 

2852 C. R. Edmonds A//7 /i?nxvj. 224 The treacherous faction 
of loyaiized presbyterians. 

f Xioyalleilieii.t, adv. Obs. rare^^, [a. F. 
loyalement.\ In a loyal manner, faithfully. 

1548 Hooper TenCommandm.x. ispllsufiicithe vs,loyalle- 
ment, and with good faythe to byre this commaundement. 

loyally (loi‘aU), adv. [f. Loyal a. + -ly 
I n a loyal manner, with loyalty ; faithfully. 

i572HuLOET(ed Higgins), Loyally or fayihfuUy,.;f</le/;Y^r. 
2600 E. BLoUNTtr.Co«rx/<i^r>27oSucha.< faithfully without 
promises.. had loiallyserued them. 2725 Pope C^r^j-xx.xi. 449 
Wealthy Kings are loyally obey'd. 2853 J. H. Newman 
Hist, Sk. (1876) I. (IL] I. iv. x8i Its [China's] power of per. 
severing so loyally in its old institutions through so many 
ages, 1892 E. Peacock N. Brendott 1 . 285 He was loyally 
anxious to serve his employer. 

Xioyaluess (loi'alnes). [f. Loyal a. + -ness.] 
The slate or condition of being loyal ; loyalty. 

259a Stow ( an. 2566) 2225 The Queenes maieslle,. 
was of all the students. .so honorably and joyfully receiued, 
as.. their loialnes towards the Queenes maiestie. .did re- 
quire. 2642 Rogers Naamau 380 Loyalnesse and love. 
2727 Bailey vol. II, Loyalnessy loyalty. 

IiOyalty tloi*alti). Also 5 loyaltee, -aulte, 
6-7 loyal-, loialtie, 7 loialty, loyaltye, [a. OF. 
loialU (mod. loyauti'), f. loyal Loyal a . : see -TY.] 

1 . Faithful adherence to one's promise, oath, 
word of honour, etc.; + conjugal faithfulness, 
fidelity, Also in phrase by my loyally, 

CX400 Rom, Rase 6783 This noble dide such labour To 
susteyne ever the loyaltee. That he to moche agihe me. 
c 2477 Caxton yason 2X By my loyauUe saide tbene Corsus 
sire alle that I haue sayd procedetb not from ony fere, .that 
I baue of all your enemyes. c 153a Du Wes Jnirod. Fr. in 
Palsgr. 927 In my loyaltie, en ?na loyaulti. 2592 Shaks. 
Two Gent. iv. ii. 7 When 1 protest true loj’alty to her. She 
twits me with my falsehood to my friend. 26x2 Chapman 
Widdo 7 ves Teares 11. Dram. Wks, 1873 III. 23 If you be 
.sure of your wiues loialtie for terme of life. 2697 Dryden 
Virg. Past. viii. 130 These Garments once were his; and 
left to me The Pledges of his promis’d Loyally. 2770 
Goldsm. Des. VUl. 406 And piety with wishes placed above, 
And steady loyalty, and faithful love, 2856 Emerson Etig. 
Traits, Ability Wks, (Bohn) II, 36 In the courts, the inde- 
pendence of the judges and the loyalty of the suitors are 
equally excellent, 2871 R. S, Candlish in Life xiv, (1882) 
149 Thy.right hand hath not lost its cunning, nor thy heart 
its loving loyalty to the gentle craft, 

2 . Faithful adherence to the sovereign or lawful 
government. Also, in recent use, enthusiastic 
reverence for the person and family of the sovereign, 

2532 Elyot Gov. in, vi. For the subiecte or seruaunt to 
his souerayne or maister it is proprely named fidelitie, and 
in a frenche terme loyaltie. 1568 Graitton Chron, 1 . 176 In 
this battaile Canutus proved the Loyaltie and manly prow- 
esse of the Englishe men. 2605 Shaks. Metcb. i. iv. 22 "The 
seruicc, and the loyaUie I owe, In doing it, payes it selfe. 
2630 J. Levett Ora. Bees (2634) 69 They offer unto him all 
their service and loyalties, a 1677 Harrow Serm, Wks, 
1686 III. xli. 472 Whoever of those rebels willingly should 
come in. .and prornisc future loj’alty, or obedience to his 
laws. .should. .obtain rewards from him. X784C0WPER 
V. 331 We loo are friends 10 loyalty. We love 7 'he king who 
loves the law. 2B07-8 Syd. dmith Ffymley’s Lett. Wks. 
1859 11.176/x Lo>'aUy within the bounds of reason .is one of 
the greatest instruments of English happiness. 2874 Green 
Short Hist, vii § 6. 399 Under the rule of Elizabeth loyalty 
became more .md more a passion among Englishmen. 

•f* b. attrib. in loyally loatw Obs. 

2800 Asiatic Ann. Reg.y Proc. Pari. 23/2 The ..advan- 
tageous disposal of the loyalty loan. 
t 3 . Lawfulness, legality (of marriage). Obs.rare^^, 

2660 R, Coke Power Sitbj. 193 Jn all the reign of H. 3. 


ny issue were joyned upon loyaltyof marriace.eeQeni 
•dy, or such like, the King did everxyrile to ihe 


• .if an; 

bastard. . . ^ 

of the diocese. . to certifie the Toyalty of the marriagt 
Xioyeter, obs. form of Loiter. 
tliOyn. Ohs. rare. Also 5 loigne, Ibyae 
8 lowing. See also Lune. fa, OF. loigne (also 
longe) :-med.L. longia, longea, f. long~us Long a] 
A length (of cord) ; ,n leash for a hawk. Alsofe 
c 2400 Rom. Rose 3882 The loigne (F. longe) it is so lw« 
Of Bialacoil, hertis to lure. Ibid. 7050 He shal have of a 
corde a loigne [F. longe). With whiche men shal him binde 
and lede. c 2430 Pitgr. Lyf Manhodc iir. xxiii. (18^) j,? 
Yif me a loyne [F. longe), if thou wolt, and a peyrc£e^i 
2S7 S.Turcerv. Faulcourie 129 Let liir be loose from all hir 
furniture, that is without either loyne or co'aunce. xtoj 
J. K. Dict.y The Lowings or thongs of an hawk. 

Loyu, obs. form ol Line v.^, 
tlioyolan, a. Obs. rare-^. In 7 Leiolan. 
[f. Loyola (see Loyolite) -an.] Pertaining to 
Loyola or the Jesuits. 

2623 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 171 Thus did Abraham., ; 
this must the lesuite do when an Ignatian Superionr com- 
mands, or else he is no Holocaust for the Leiolan Aliar. 


XiOyolism (loi-^liz’m). [Formed asnext + -ism.] 
The doctrine or principles of Loyola or the Jesuits. 

2800 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. VIII. 599 Imelligcnce, 
artfully tinctured with the esvential oil ofLoyolLsm. 

f lio'yolist. Ohs. (Often in Howell.) [Formed 
as next -t- -ist. Cf. F. Loyoliste,'\ « Loyomte. 

1640 Howell Dodona's Cr. 80 The Societies of the Loyo- 
lists. Ibid. 102 By the Instigation of the Loyolists. 

liOyolite (loi'Mait). Also 7 Loiolite. [ai 
mod.L. LoyolUa, f. the name of Ignatius Loyola, the 
founder of the Society of Jesus : see-iTE,] A Jesuit. 

<22670 Hacket Abp. Williams i. (1^3) 172 Dr. Laud., 
galled Fisher with great Acuteness. Which the false Lrio 
lite traduced.. in his Reports. 2679 Oldham Hat. yesutls 
III. (1685) 36 And when in time the2>e Contradiction meet; 
Then hope to find 'em in a Loyolite. x8x8 Rankek Hist, 
France V. iL § 4. 356 The members have been called .some- 
times, from his name, Inighists and Loyalites[r;V],butibeyare 
more generally known by thenameof JesulLs. xBjsM.Patti- 
SON Casaubon v. 304 We shall all soon be mere slaves of the 
loyoHtes. 

t IiOys. Obs, rare. Some kind of stone. 

2295 I'isitat. S. Paul's iDu Cange), Unum superaltare de 
Loys. i486 Bk.St. Albans, Her. Aiij, The^ .y, stone is 
calde a Loys.. a sanquine stone or synamer hit is calde m 
armys. 

Iioys^*, obs. f. Loose v, ; var. Loose Ohs,, praise, 
Xioysjm, obs. form of Lozen. 

Loyte, -er, obs, ff. Lite sb.^, Lighter sh?- 
Loytre, loytron, obs. forms of Loiter. - 
Ijoz, Ijoze, var. ff. Loss 2 Obs., Lose sb, Ohs, 
IjOzel(l, variant of Losel. 

ZiOZen (iF’zen), Chiefly Sc, Forms : 4 “S 
los.e.yn, lozeyn, loysyn, 6 losaii(e, losin, 7 
losien, lessen, 9 losen, 8-9 lozen, [?a. OF. 

*loseignt[y>SiZctloseingti£)Ntss,^UDsangt\/yi^^^^th\ 

1 1 . Cookery. ? A thin cake of pastry. Obs. 

?r239t> Fomi of Cury (1780) 22 Take obleys ol>er 

[wafrons] in stede of lozeyns and cowche in dysshes. /bid. 
46, 62, 62. c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 40 Lay l>er in ^ 
loseyns abofe he chese with wynne..pose loysyns er harde 
to make in fay.' 

1 2 . A lozenge-shaped figure. Obs, 

154* Inv. R, Wardr. (2B15) 60 Item ane uther dj’amont 
ground cure with losanis ennameilt with the freir knotL 
1S93 Acts yas. VI (2816) lY. 48/2 On the vther s)’ce 
ane losane with ane thrissill on euery nuke. 

3 . A (lozenge-shaped) pane of glaj'S. 

2663 SiK J. L. Fountainhall yrul. (xtoo) 114 One of his 
servantes brook a lessen, a 28x3 A. Wilson znit Ef to 
y, Dobie Poet. Wks. (1846) 51 While rains are blail'ringfiae 
the south, And down the lozens seeping. 2824 Scott Rtd- 
gauuilet let. i. And who taught me to pin a losen, bead 
a bicker, and hold the bannets ? Alan once more. 1805 
C. S. Grahame Mysiijicaiions 16 Lord Gillies was re- 
minded of the time when he was an ill preitie laddie, a^ 
of breaking the lozens of one of her windows. 2896 N- 
MunroLm/ Pibroch (1902) 40 The window-lozens winked 
with the light of big peat-fires within. 

b. iransf, A glass of a pair of spectacles. 

2834 M. Scott Cruise l^Iidge xi. 200 Auld Done 

Squake. .cat ght such a bash on the nose that baiih mC 
lozens were dang out of his barnacles. 

4 , attrib, and Comb, a. attrib. or adj. ? Em- 
broidery with lozenge patterns. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiv. ig Sic losln sarkis, so mony 
glengoir markis Within this land w.is nevir hard nor sene- 
2507 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scott. (2902) HI. 253 Ane gret Iomo 
doublat for the king. 2546 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (2844) L 
839 Tua losin sarkis. 

b. Comb., as + lozen-wise adv. 

2625 in Rymcr Foedera XVIII. 236 Dyamonds cult lozen 
wise. 

Hence Zio'zeued a, — Lozenged. Also IiO'zen- 


less a. rare. 

'iTjD Bp. Forbes yrul. (iS86) 306 A circiilar \l^ndow, 
lozened by Arches of polished Stone meeting in the Centr . 
2898 N. Munro yohn Splendid xiv, The place lay lenantlcss 
and melancholy,, .the windows lozenless, . 

iiOZQUQe sb. Forms: 4-7losongCo, 

5-6 losang'e, losing(e, 5 losyngye, (losyngOi 
lesyng, lozinggo), 5-7 lozeng, 6-7 lossengo, 
loosing, 6-8 lozango, (8 lozingo), 7- lozenge, 
[a. OF. losenge, losange (mod.F. losange) - Sp* 
losanje, Catal. llosaitge, It. lozanga\ peril, a den- 
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vative of the word which appears as Prov. lausaf 
Sp. losCi Catal. llosa^ Pg. lottsa, slab, tombstone, 

? OF. lauze roofing slate. 

It has been suggested that Prov. laiisa : — late L. *lapidea 
{{. laptei-y iapis stone) has been adopted into the other Rom. 
iangs. ; the presumed derivative ioscnge first occurs in Fr. 
(13th c.).] 

1 . A plane rectilineal figure, having four equal 
sides and two acute and two obtuse angles \ a 
rhomb, ‘ diamond In Heraldry, such a figure 
used as a bearing, less elongated than the Fusil, 
and placed with its longer axis vertical. \ In 
lozenge = Lozengt. Grand lozenge, f lozenge in 
point \ a lozenge the angles of wliich touch, the 
sides of the shield. Lozenges in cross i four or 
more lozenges disposed so as to form a cross. 

Guillim's definition (quot. 1610) would require that^ the 
acute angles should be of 60®; but the rule is not strictly 
followed by heraldic draughtsmen. 

[rt X327 in Vzxktr Gloss. s. v., Sire Gerard de Bray- 
brok, de argent a vij lozenges de goules,] ?a 1366 Chaucer 
Rom, Rose 893 A [robe] with losenges [F. losenges'] and 
scochouns, . . wrought ful wel. e 1384 — • H. Fame ill. 227 
Somme crouned were as kinges, With crounes wroght ful of 
losenges, 1452 in Willis S: Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 282 
The Bernes shalbe .xij. inche imbowed with loringgys. *486 
Bk. St. Albans^ Her. Fivb, Offlosyngyshowand whatmaner 
of wyse they be made. 1519 Horman Fttlg. 242 Paper or 
lyn clothe straked a crosse with losyngcs make fene-^trals in 
stede of glasen wyndowes. x577'^7 Holinshed C/in>«. Ill, 
802/2 The tvalles. .coloured white & greene losengis, and 
in euerie losing either a rose ora pomegranat. x6zo Guillim 
Heraldry iv. xix. (1660) 354 A Losenge differeth from a 
Fusill in th.it the space between its two collateral! or middle 
Angles equals the length of any of the four Geometricall 
lines whereof it is composed. 1658 Sm T. Browne Card. 
Cyrus iii. 54 Their mutual intersections make three Lozenges 
at the bottom of every Cell. 1688 R. Holme Armoury i, 
95/1 He beareth Or, a Losenge in point, (or extending to all 
sides of the Escochion) Gules, a 1695 WooDt7jr/^rf(O.H.S.) 
HI. 129 Over his head are his armes engraven.. .Over hers in 
lozenge, parted per fess, a lozenge counterchanged fete.]. 
1718 Ladv M. W. Montagu Let. to C'iess Mar 10 Alar., 
Her shift [was] fastened at the bottom with a great dia- 
mond, shaped like a lozenge. 18x8-20 E. Thompson Cullen's 
Nosolog. Method, (ed. 3) 323 Scales have at first the figure and 
extent of the cuticular lozenges. 185^ Browning Cleori 84 
See, in the chequered pavement opposite, Suppose the artist 
made.. a lozenge, then a trapezoid. 1870 F. K. Wilson CK 
Lindis/. 73 The font is panelled in lozenges. 

b. A lozenge-shaped shield upon wliich the 
arms of a spinster or widow are emblazoned, 

(1695 Phillips (ed. 5), Lozenge. , . This figure is particularly 
us’d in Heraldry, for the Be.'irlngs of Women not under 
Covert Baron.] a 1797 ^H. Walpole Mem. Geo, III, III, 
vii. 190 The royal arms in a widow's lozenge were pictured 
over the bed. 1835 Marryat Olla Podr. xxi, Nine out of 
ten have the widow’s lozenge. x888 Cussans Her. (1893) 42 
note. The custom of emblazoning the arms of ladies upon 
lozenges did not generally obtain in England until the six- 
teenth century. 

c. Math. — Rhombus. Now only in spherical 
lozenge : see quot. 

X5st Recordr Pathio. Knawl, i. Hefin., The thyrd kind 
is called losenges or diamondes whose sides bee all equall, 
but it hath neuer a square comer. 1889 Casey Spherical 
Trigon. x8 If the four sides of a spherical quadrilateral be 
equal, the diagonals are perpendicular to each other, and they 
bisect its angles. Such a figure is called a spherical lozenge. 

d. One of the lozenge-shaped facets of a precious 
stone when cut (see quots.). 

X750 Jeffries Treat. Diamonds ^ Pearls (1751) Expian. 
Techn. Terms, Lozenges are common to Brilliants and 
Ro«es. In Brilliants they are formed by the meeting of the 
skill and star facets on the bezil : In Roses, by the meeting 
of the facets in the horizontal ribs of the crown, X683 A. H. 
Church Precious Stones 10 The old biilHant-cut. .requires 
. .58 facets thus arranged .4 Quoins or lozenges [etc.]. 

e. Arch. Short for lozenge moulding. 

x84t Bloxam Goth. Archit. 69 What were the mouldings 
principally used in the decoration of Norman churches?.. 
The cable moulding. The double cone.. .The lozenge [etc.]. 
1850 Parker Gloss. Archit. II, 47 Mouldings and Orna- 
ments. . .Star. . . Lozenge. . . Enriched Lozenge. 
i* 2 . Cookery, a. A lozenge-shaped cake. b. A 
lozenge-shaped ornament used to garnish a dish. 

c X430 Two Cookcry~bks. 44 Lesynges de chare. . . And jjan 
kytte he cakys horw with an knyf in maner of lesyngys. 
c 1440 Douce MS. S5 F- 38 b, Cutt hem in the maner of 
losenges and make feyre oatur . . & close the sydes of the 
losynges ther with. X494 Fabyan Chron. vir. 599 Viand 
royal! plantyd losynges of golde. 
o. A small cake or tablet, originally diamond- 
shaped, of medicated or flavoured sugar, etc. to 
be held and dissolved in the mouth. The name 
is also used, e.g. in meat lozenge, for a tablet of 
a substance (indicated by the prefixed word) in 
a concentrated form. 

XS30 Palsgr. 241/1 Losange of spyce, losange. X547 
Booroe Brev. Health 11. xvii. 8 Dregges and losanges made 
to breake vvynde. 1591 Treas. Hid. Secrets Wn. C7, Lay 
on it your gold leafe,..cut your Losings (1627 Loosings) 
Diamond fashion, and so keep them. 1607 Topsell Fyir-f, 
Beasts (1658) 583 The Liver of a Wolf being made in the 
form of a dry Electuary and given as a Lozeng. c 1623 
Lodcf. Poor Mans Talent (x88i) 26 It shall not bee amiss 
to take a loosing of Diaphisopi or Diaireas Salomonts. 1629 
Massinger Picture iv. li, Eate presently These lozenges, of 
forty crownes an ounce. X72X N. Hodges Hist. Acc. 
Plague Lend. 221, I., kept in my mouth some Lozenges 
all the while I was examining them. X795 B^urke Regie. 
Peace iv. Wks. IX. 56 Boxes of cpigrammatick lozenges, 
<1x845 Hood To % Hume v, Talk till hoarse; Have lo- 
VOL. VI. 


zenges — mind Dawson's — in your pocket. 1898 Cycling 27 
Meat lozenges are far preferable. 

4 , One of the lozenge-shaped panes of glass in a 
casement. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Lozenge,. .sl\so a quarry of a glass 
window. 1882 in Ogilvie, and in other recent Diets. 

6. Manege. (See quot.) 

' 1^7 Encycl. Sport 1. 341/2 Lozenge, the slang term for 
a circular piece of leather with a hole in the centre to fit 
round the mouthpiece of the bit. 

6. attrib, ora^^‘. a. Lozenge-shaped, lozenge-like: 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard.CyrusWi.^j The . . Lozenge seeds 

of the noble flower of the Sunne. x688 R. Holme Armoury 
11. 93/2 A Lozenge leaf, or double pointed leaf, or pointed at 
both ends. C1790 Imison ScA. Art ti. 44 (Gravers are of 
two sorts, square and lozenge. 1862 Rickman Goth. Archit. 
382 The lozenge interx'al is formed by some of the ribs of 
the fan running through it. 

b. Of or composed of lozenges; ornamented 
with lozenges. Of strokes : Crossed so as to form 
lozenge-shaped interstices. 

1658 Sir T. Browne {title') The Garden of Cjtus or the 
Quincuncial Lozenge, or Net-work Plantations of the 
Ancients., Considered. x688 R. Holme Ar>noury i. 33/2 
The Bends.. wrought upon with Fusil or Lozenge work, 
which consisteth of two colours. X797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
VI. 671/2 The cross strokes ought to be very lozenge. xSxa- 
16 J. Smith Panorama Sci.ff Art 1. 156 ITie pier .. became, 
in Its plan, lozenge, and formed the decorated pier. 1823 
Rutter Fonihill 36 Their openings are filled with bronze 
lozenge lattice. 1868 Browning Ring BA. i. 481, 1., 
stepped out on the narrow terrace.. And paced its lozenge- 
brickwork. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lindis/. 68 The arches 
. .rich with billet and lozenge ornament. x8. . Archit. Publ. 
Soc, Diet., Lozenge Molding or Lozenge Fret, an ornament 
used in Norman Architecture presenting the appearance of 
diagonal ribs inclosing diamond-shaped panels. 

7 . Comb. a. General comb. : simple attrib., as 
lozenge-machine X lozenge-like \ parasynthetic, 
as lozenge-figured, -shaped adjs. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrtts iU. 47 Wherein [rr. the 
Sunflower] in *Lozenge figured boxes nature shuts up the 
seeds. 1551 Recorde Patino. KntnvL 1. Defin., Ther corners 
are like the corners of a losing, and therfore ar they named 
•losengelike. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Jml. 
Geog. Soc. XXIX. 315 The depth of the temporal fos5$, . . 

f iroducing, with the peaked and weakly retreating chin.. a 
ozenge-like aspect. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., * Lozenge- 
machine, a machine for rolling out and cutting lozenges, 
2833 Ht. Martineau Three Ages ii. 72 The summer flowers 
in the * lozen^e-shaped parterres. x8^ Reads Cloister fy H. 
(1861) I. 70 The panes were very small and lozenge-shaped. 

b. Special comb. : lozenge-base, the material 
used as a * base ’ in the manufacture of lozenges ; 
lozenge-coach (ptonce-use), a coach with the 
owner’s coat of arms emblazoned on a lozenge (see 
I b), a dowager s or widow's coach ; lozenge lion, 
a Scotch gold coin called a ‘ lion of the reign of 
Jas, I (1406-37), having on the obverse the arms 
of Scotland in a lozenge shield. 

X898 Rev. Brit. Pharm. 16 Trochlscus Sulphuris. . .It Is 
not made with one of the *lozenge-bases. 1746 H. Walpole 
Let. to Mann 21 Aug., I am retired hither like an old sum- 
mer dowager; only that I have no toad-eater to take the air 
with me in the back part of my *lozenge-coach. 1890 Ser- 
vice Notandiims ix. 67 T'here were . . Gold Pennies and 
Mailles, *Lozenge Lions (etc.J. 

Bozenged (Ip'zend^d), a. [f. Lozenge + -ed 2, 
after F. losan^d (OF. losengii') Lozengy.] Orna- 
mented with lozenges of alternate colours ; divided 
into lozenges or lozenge-shaped spaces. 

XS23 Ld. Bf.rners Froiss. I, ccccxix. 734 Some had coles 
. .losenged with whyte and blacke. x6xx Cotgr., Lozeu^e, 
lozenged. 1820 D. Turner Tour Hormandy 11. 186 The 
archivolts are encircled by two rows of lozenged squares. 
1822 Genii. Mag. XCII. X. 30 The floor is lozenged of black 
and white, 1847 C. Bronte % Eyre xxviii. There shot out 
the friendly gleam again, from the lozenged panes of a very 
small latticed window. 1872 Browning Fifine xxx. 17 What 
outside was noon, Pales, through thy lozenged blue, to 
meek benefic moon. 

Xiozengeour, variant of Losenger Ohs. 
3 Lozeilger (tp-zendjar). Also 6 losinger. [f. 
Lozenge + -EB.] 
tl. = Lozenge rf. i. Obs. 

1527 Test. Ebor. tSurtees) V. 244 Unum le diamond voca- 
turn a losinger, 

2 . = Lozenge sb. 3. U. S. and north, dial. 
x85o O. W, Holmes Elsie F. (1887) 59 Boxes containing : 
‘lozengers’, as they were commonly called. X887 T. E. 
Brown Doctor 6 Somethin just to be haulm out For the kids 
— a lozenger or the lek. 

Iiozengerie, variant of Losengery Obs. 
f XiOzengewayS, adv. Obs. Also lazange-. 
[f. I4OZENGE sb. -WAYS.] wLozengewise. 

x6xo Guillim Heraldry 1. v. (1611) 3 A Cross pierced Lo- 
senge-ways, that is, after the form of a Losenge, with the 
points or acute Angles, streight upward and downward. 
Some say pierced Losengee. ibid. 11. viL 70 Piercing., 
is threefold. Tliat is to say Round, Losen^vaise, Quad- 
rate. x668 LeyboUrn Platform Parch. 1x6 They are. .laid 
Lazange wayes, one of white, another of black, laid angle 
to angle. 

laOzengewise (Ip*2end3|Waiz),a4fy. [f. Lozenge 

4- -WISE.J So as to form a lozenge or lozenge 
pattern \ spec, in Her. = Lozengy a. 1. 

1530 Palscr. 844/2 Dj-amant wyse, loserige [sic] w>*se, 
trewlove wyse. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbac/ts Husb. (1586) 71 
My trees stand, .losingwisc or diamonde wise. x6io Guilt 
Li.'ir Hemldry 1. x. 116 He beareth Argent, nine Losenges 
Losengewise (or in Losenge) Gules. X696 Lond. Gaz. No. 


3217/4 The Arms of Andrew, being a Cross, set Lozengewise. 
X72S Bradley Favt. Diet. s.v. Plover, Leap-Nets, whose 
Meshes are Lozengewise. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist. Pop. 
ix. (ed. 3) 43 It is common for the upper of two cushions to 
be set lozengewise upon the lower. 

Iiozengiour, variant of Losenger Obs. 
3 j 6 zengy (V'zendsi), a. Forms : 6-7 lozengie, 
7 losengy, lozengee, 8 lozeng6, 9 lozeng6o, 
7- lozengy. [a. OF. losangii (13th c.), f. losange 
Lozenge.] 

1 . Her. Of a field; Covered with lozenges of 
alternate tinctures ; divided into lozenges, f *^lso 
of a bearing : Shaped like a lozenge. 

XS62 Leigh Armorie 157 He beareth Losengye, Argent, 
and Sable. 1572 Bossewell Armorie n. 38 b, One fermaulx 
lozengie, Gules. x6io [see Lozenceways.] 1727 Bailey vol. 

II, Lozengl, Lozangy .. is a Shield or an Ordinary' of all 
Lozenges. X864 Boutell Her. Hist, Pop. (ed. 3) 35 A 
Field Lozengy .. Is divided into Lozenge-shaped figures. 
Ibid. 361 Lozengee crm. and sa. 

b. tiozengy barry, divided into lozenges, which 
are divided again horizontally, l^ozengy-beudy 
(see quot. 1838). fXiozengy in point (see quot. 
1688). t Semi-lozengy (see quot, 1612). 

x6xa Peacham Genii. Exerc. in. 160 If ther be aboue 
the number as I said of fiue and tvventieor sixeand twentie, 
you must say Semi-lozengie. x688 R. Holme Armoury 1, 
105/2 He beareth Gules, two Piles Barwise Argent. . .This is 
by others Blazoned, a pale Losengie in point, or extending 
to the sides.. of the Escochion. X838 Penny Cycl. XII. 
142/x (A shield FusilyJ if parted per pale and per bend, 
would be either Lozengy-bendy, or Fusily-bendy, according 
to the width of the space between the lines. 

2 . transf. a. Resembling a lozenge, lozenge-like, 
b. Composed of or divided into lozenges. 

x6o2 Carew Cornwall 99 b, In the mouth of the harbour, 
lyeth S. Nicholas Hand, in fashion, losengy. x686 Plot 
Stafiordsh. 125 The Choir.. is paved Lozengy, black and 
white. 1845 5 l. A. Lower Rep. to Brit, Archxol. Assoc. 
Nov., A lozengy or network pattern. 

Iiozeyn, Iiozzel(l, obs. ff. Lozen, Losel. 

Jit S. d., S. d. (edesdr), abbreviation for 
‘pounds, shillings, and pence* (see the letters 
L, S, B) ; hence often used = * money *. Hence 
S. Deism {humorous'), worship of money, 

1835 Hood Dead Robbery i, But p’rhaps, of all the felonies 
de se, . . Two-thirds have been through want of L. s. d, I 
i83o Mrs. Lynn Linton Rebel 0/ Family H, For his own 
part he preferred £. S. D. 1892 Cornh. Mag. Aug. 170 
L. S. Deism, .the modern worship. 

Lio, Lubard, obs. forms of Loo, Leopard. 
XiUbba (l»’ba). Also 8 lobba. A name used 
in Shetland and Orkney for coarse grass or sedge 
(see quots.). Also aitrib. 

€ X794 T. Johnston in ShiriefT Agric. Sxirv. Sheild. (1814) 
.\pp. 46 On the berry heather and lobba pastures they 
[sheep] are at their prime from five to seven years old. 
1795 G. Low in Statist. Acc. Scot. XIV. 316 [The hills] 
are covered with heath, and what we call lubba, a sort 
of grass which feeds our cattle in the summer time ; it 
generally consists of different species of carices, plain bent, 
and other moor grassy. xBaa S. Hibbert Descr. Sheil. Isl. 

III. 435 Lubba comprises those common productions of the 
hills which are found where heath is absent. 

jjTlbbard (li^’bajd). Obs. exc. Sc, and north, 
dial. Also 7 lubberd, 8 lubber’d, 9 lobbart, 
lubbart, -orfc. [Altered form of Lubber; see 


-ARD.j = Lubber sb. 

xs86 in Neal Hist. Purit. (1754) I. 321 That all cathedral 
churches may be put down. .. They are the dens of idle 
loitering lubbards. 1612 tr. Benvenuto's Passenger 1. 1. 3 
Thou sTouenly lubberd, and loyish fellow, what idle toyes 

f oest thou faniasticaling. 17x2 Steele Sheet . No. 466 f i 
n all the Dances he invents, .he keeps close to the Char- 
acters he represents. He gives to Clowns and Lubbards 
clumsy Graces. X724 Ramsay Health 306 Sciatic, jaundice, 
dropsy, or the stone, Alternate makes the lazy lubbard 
groan. 1823 Scott /’eoer/V xxxv, I need onlytnstance..the 
celebrated downfall of Goliah, and of another lubbard. 
X867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk., Lubber, or Lubbart, an 
awkward unsearoanllke fellow. 1899 H. Pease Tales 
Northumbria 273 Thoo great clumsy lubbert, see what 
thoo’s done 1 

b. attrib., appositive or quasi-tze^'. ; Lubberly. 
2679 Earl Rochf.ster in Roxb. Ball. (1883) IV. 567 So 
have I seen at Smithfield’s wondrous Fair,. .A lubbard 
Elephant divert the Town. 27x0 Medley No. zjp His 
lubber’d Genius from its Byass crost, In heaps of false 
Arithmetick is lcr;t.^ 1711 Ibid. No, 39/1 The other. .w.as 
such a Lubbard Trickster, so aukwara at Mischief. 27^ 
CowPER Task HI. 400 Conscious how much the hand Of 
lubbard Labour needs his watchful eye. 1817 J. F. PenniR 
Roy. Minstr. v. 5 Ocean. .stretches its lubbard arms Along 
the shores low growling. 

Xiubbe, obs. form of Love v . 

Rubber (lo'bsi), sb. Forms : 4 lobre, lobur, 

6 lober, loubber, lubbo(u)r, Iub(b)t^, luber, 
lubbarre, 6-7 lubbar, 6- lubber, 
may possibly belong to an adoption of Or. ^ 
swindler, parasite, agent-n. f. Ittber to ^*^5 ' 

sponge upon, mock; but if so A,, 

altered by association with LoBsb.- (cf- 1 y 
Nonv, cognates mentioned ^Ari'''nne who 

1 . A bi|, clumsy, stupid fellow; esp- one 4 h 
lives in idleness ; a loot. Also ^ ^ 

(ht lubber. In early quots. 
monk (cf. Abbemgebek). 

(/S) bS ^dbigefat bi. wcorc m s-Tnke Uokedm 
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hem in Copes. 1515 Barclay Egloges in. (1570) Cij b/2 
Some be forgetfull,. .Some craftles fooles, some proude and 
negligent, If thou chaunge some better for to haue, Thou 
voyd^t a lubber and hast agayne a knaue. 1^0 [see 
Lubber <:iS 30 Ld. Berners Lyi, Bryi.Xvi.ix^ii^ 
198 Two greate lubbers brought after hym the heed of the 
inonster, in a great basket, a 1533 Frith Disput. Purgat. 
A viij, That we shuld no lenger. . be dyspoyled and robbed 
of a syght of sturdie lubbarres. <1x568 Ascham Sckolem, 
11. (Arb.) 88 They went to the Grammer schole, little 
children: they came from thence great lubbers: alwayes 
learning, and litle profiting. 1500 Nashe \5t Pt. Pasgttils 
Apol, Wks. (Grosart) I. 2^1 Will he'neuer leaue to play the 
lubber? what a lazie lowtish kind of argument is this. 1605 
Shaks. Lear 1. iv. lor If you will measure your lubbers 
length againe, tarr\\ 1671 J. Webster Metallogr. i. 18 
Idle Lubbers that dare not adventure from the air of their 
Countries. 1750 Gray Long Story (end), Apd so God save 
our noble King, And guard us from long-winded Lubbers. 
x8x2 sporting Mag. XL. 159 The sparks which flew from 
the pipe of a lubber who was blowing smoke and fire 
about at the door of the Angel. xSyx B. Taylor Faust 
(187s) I. xix. 172 Now is the lubber lanie 1 ,1888 Berksh. 
Gloss.^ Lubber^ or Luhberyead^ one very stupid indeed. 

fransf. <rx8z6 Hood in A. A. Watts Life A. Waits (1884) 
II. 25 It, .is but a hulking lubber ofa paper, i 

b. esp. A sailor’s term for,: A clumsy seaman; 
an unseamanlike fellow, (Cf. Land-lubber.) 

*579 Gosson ScJi. Abuse 33 b, To lye wallowing like 
Lubbers in the Ship of the common wealth, crj’ing Lord, 
Lord, when wee see the vessel toyle, 1748 Smollett Poit. 
Rand, xxiv, He swore woundily at the lieutenant, and 
called him..swaband lubber. 17^ Falconer A 
(1780) Cc ij, Afraid of being stigmatized with the 
opprobrious epithet of lubber. 18x4 Scott Redgaunttei 
ch. iii, The cowardly lubbers have all made sail. 1890 
Besant Armorel of Lyonesse I. 39 Two lubbers! They 
ought not to be trusted with a boat. 

t c. An inferior servant, drudge, scullion. Ohs. 
1538 Elyot Dici.^ Mediasiimts, a drudge or lubber, which 
doth in the howse all maner of vyle serulce, as swepe or 
clense the house, carte wodde to the kytehen, and other 
like drudgery. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lubber^ a mean 
Servant, that does all base Services in a House ; a Drudge. 
2. a. attrib. and passing into 

lubber lips perh. a different word; cf. blubber ltp.') 

CX530 421 (Manly), Thouluhhecimagynacyon. 

X599P0RTER Angry Wont. Abington G, Sow vp your lubber 
lips. 1673 Dryden AviboynaE^W. 14 Venetians do not 
more uncouthly ride, Than did their Lubber-State Mankind 
bestride. 17^0-46 Thomson Autumn 562 Astride The 
lubber Power m filthy triumph sits. 1832 Sin S. Ferguson 
Forging Anc/tor ^7 The kraken’s back,, .a lubber anchorage 
for sudden shallow'd miles, X874TENNYSON Vivien 117 Then 
narrow court and lubber King, farewell 1 2875 Browning 
Inn Album i. 7 Lubber prose o’ersprawls, And straddling 
stops the path from left to right. X89X Hall Cmue Scape- 
goat xxvil, His thick lubber lips working visibly. 

b. Special comb.: lubber-grasshopper, a name 
for two large-bodied clumsy insects of the U. S. ; 
(fl) Brachystola niapia^ of the western plains ; ip) 
Romalea viicroptera^ of the Gulf States ; lubber- 
head, a stupid person, a blockhead ; hence lubber^ 
headed adj. (E. D. D.) ; lubber’s line, mark, 
point Naul.f a vertical line inside a compass-case, 
indicating thedirection of the ship’s head; f lubber- 
wort, the (imaginary) herb that produces laziness ; 
also, a lubber. Also Lubber fiend, Lubbebland, 
Lubber's hole. 

2885 Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) 11. 194 The ‘’^Lubber 
Grasshopper or the Clumsy Locust, of the plains, Bracky- 
is. .confined to the central portion of North 
America. 1847 Halliwell, * Lubber-head^ a stupid fellow. 

Sidonta Sore. II, 286 If. .the thoughtless lubberhead, 
had not let the ring fall. 2858 Merc. Marine Mag. V. 34 
The *lubber’s line of a compass. 1884 Knight Diet. Meek. 
Suppl., ^Lubber’s Mark {Nautical). 1840 Raper Pract. 
Navig. § 142. 42 Care is taken to place the box so that 
*lubbePs point in the bowl, and the centre of the card, are 
in a line fore and aft, or parallel to the keel. But as lub- 
ber's point deviates a little from its proper position when 
the snip is heeled over, seamen do not implicitly depend 
upon it, as indeed the name implies. x88i Clark Russell 
Sailor's Sweeth. HI. iv. 156, 1 .. set the two compasses 
down with the lubber's points exactly parallel. *547 
Boorde Brev. Health cli. (1557) 55 b, Whyles they do 
take theyrmedecine [for the ‘fever lurden'J put no*Lubber- 
worte into theyr potage. 2575 Laneham Let. (1872) 23 A 
loouely loober woorts, freklfaced, red headed, cleen trust in 
his dooblet. 

IiTibber (lu-bai), v. [f. Lubber jA] inir. To 
behave as a lubber ; to loaf about ; to navigate 
a boat like a lubber. + Also to lubber it. Now 
chiefly in pres, pple, and in IiU’bbering///. a, 
2530 Palsgr. 615/2, 1 lubber, I playe the lubber, 

You lubber as well as any knave in this towne. i6ix Cotcr., 
Loriearder^ to luske, lowt, or lubber it ; to loyter about like 
a masterlcsse man. 1837 Wheelwright tr. Aristophanes, 
Birds III. iv, By the brown owls I will no longer spare thee, 
Whom I behold thus slow and lubbering. 18.. Mrs. 
H. E. P. Spofford Pilot's Wife, He began to grumble about 
being ashamed to be seen lubbering round so. 1885 Century 
Mag, XXX. 742/1 As the.. wind grew.., we soon found 
ourselves lubbering over the beautiful lake. 

Iiubberd, lubber’d, obs. forms of Lubbabd. 
Lubber fiend. [Cf. Lubber sb. i c.] A 
beneficent goblin supposed to perform some of the 
Inborious work of a fionsebold or farm during the 
night ; a ‘ Lob-lie-by-the-fire ’. Also transf 
2632 Milton V Allegro no Tells how the drudging: Goblin 
swet. To ern las Cream-bowle duly set,.. Then lies him 
down the Lubbar Fend, And stretch’d out all the Chimney's 
length, Basks at the fire his hairy strength. 2832 Edin. 


Rev. LIV. 17s The lubber-fiend has nothing of the sly 
humour of Robin Goodfellow about him. 28^ Morris in 
Mackail Life (2899) II. 222 Except that the parson is a 
lubber-fiend, and that the people are as poor as may be, 
nothing need be better. 

Xiubberland (l»*b3Jlfend). An imaginary land 
of plenty without labour; a land of laziness. 

1598 Florio, CocagnUf as ^we say Lubberland. 16x4 
B. JoNsoN Bart. Fair iti. H, Good mother, how shall 
we finde apigge, if we doe not looke about for’t? will it run 
off o' the spit, into our mouths thinke you? as in Lubber- 
land? and cry, vie, lue^ 1633 Shirley Gamester iii. (1637) 
Fab, And so I commend mee to all your friends in Lubber- 
Lanu. 1682 W. Robertson /*/<n7x^<7/.f7^w. (2693) 621 Weak- 
witted ; a wittal ; a fool ; born in Lubberland. 2827 Scott 
Napoleon IV. 206 A Grand Elector, who was to be the 
very model of a king of Lubberland. 2856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics (i860) 1. 238 Pining after your Lubberland, as usual, 
—your Millennium of mere ease and plentiful supply. 2^3 
McCarthy Red Diamonds I. 160 Luxuriously enjoying 
his monarchy of the lubberland of bed. 

Xiubberlike (lj)*bwlMk), a. and adv. [f. Lub- 
ber sb, + -LIKE.] a. adj\ Of, pertaining to or 
characteristic of a lubber, b. adzi» After the 
manner of a lubber. 

*57* Huloet (ed. Higgins), Lubberlike, vnhandsome or 
lowtishcjirrow. x5,‘j5GAscaiGUEPosies,Flowers 1x7 Though 
you thinke it lubberlike to leese Yet shoulde you lende that 
one halfe of your cote. 25M Fraunce Lawiers Log. Ded., 
Sheepes skinnescastovertheir lubberlike shoulders. 2636I'. 
Randall in Ann. Dubrensia (1877)17 How lubber-like they 
loll upon the Plaines 1 2852 H. Melville Whale xiii, The 
jeering glances of the passengers, a lubber-like assembly. 

Ziubberliness (l»*b3ilines). [f. Lubberly + 
-NESS.] The attribute of being lubberly. 

2598 Florio, .^<»///V.Ac22<t,ctownishnes,..lubbarlines. 2707 
T. Brown Lett, from Dead 11. (ed. 2) 67 A lazy Hulk, whose 
stupendious lifagnitude is full big enough lo load an Ele- 
phant with Lubberliness. 2882 Spurgeon in Homilet. Rev. 
Alar. 342 There is a lumpishness and lubberliness innate 
in the elements of some men's constitution. 

]|jtibberly (lo*b3ili), a, and adv* £f. Lubber sb* 
-h'LY.] A. adj* 

1 . Of the nature of a lubber; coarse of figure 
and dull of intellect, loutish; clumsy ; lazy; stupid; 
sometimes transf* of animals and inanimate things. 
Also of things : Appropriate to or characteristic 
of a lubber. 

*573 Tusser Hush. ix. (1878) 27 To raise betimes the 
lubberly, Both Snorting Hob and Margery. 2598 Shaks. 
Merry W, v. v. 195, 1 came yonder at Eaton to marry 
Mtstris Anne Page, and she's a great lubberly boy. x6z8 
Bolton {1636) 272 They.. according lo their lubberly 
wits, assayd to stop it first with their bodies. 2672 Claren- 
don Dial. Tracts (1727) 323 Those lubberly fellows, who 
come from great schools after they are nineteen or’ twenty 
years of age. *728 Vandr. & Cibber Prov. Husb. i. Wks. 
(1730) 230, 1 wonder.. you will encourage that lad to swill 
his guts thus with such beastly, lubberly liquor. 2759 Wesley 
Wks, (1872) 1 1. 477 All but four or five lubberly men seemed 
almost persuaded to be Christians. 2838 Dickens O. Twist 
X, ‘ I did that, sir said a great lubberly fellow, stepping 
forward. 2847 J. Wilson CJtr, North (1857) I. 139 Great 
lubberly Leicesteis or Southdowns tsheep). 2859 Miss 
Cary Country Life (1876) 188 A lubberly, yellow-haired 
boy of twelve years old kicks open the door. 2862 
J. Grant Capt. Guard xxii, Great lubberly barges were 
dragged to and fro by horses of equally lubberly aspect. 
1864 Burton Scot Abr.l.iv.jSi James.. in his lubberly 
schoolboy-like complaints about his mother, showed that he 
knew about them. 

2 . In nautical use : Resembling, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of a lubber; unseamanlike. Of a 
vessel : Managed in an unseamanlike manner. 

[269s Congreve Love for L. il- 20 D’ee think shee’ll ever 
endure a great lubberly Tarpawlin 7| 2795*-7 Southey Minor 
Poems Poet. Wks. II. 81 You lubberly landsmen don't know 
when you're well ! 2831 Treij^wney Adv. Younger Son I. 
44 You don’t take me for that lubberly school-mastering 
parson on board, do you? 2849 Grote Greece ii. xlvii. VI. 
87 His seamen had full leisure to contemplate what they 
would despise as lubberly handling of the ships. 2884 
Manch. Exam, 27 Dec. 5/1 There never was a clearer case 
of lubberly navigation. 2887 Besant The World 'went vi. 49 
One [ship], .is obedient to her helm, the other shall be 
lubberly and difficult to steer. 

B. adv. In a lubberly manner ; like a lubber ; 
unskilfully, clumsily, 

*594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 6 Ouer my necke he throwes 
himself verie lubberly. 1693 Dryden Orig. ^ Progr. Satire 
Ess. (ed. Ker)!!. 56Acompany of clowns onaholiday,danc- 
inglubberly. 1823 A“.r<Tw/«er32o/i A large frigate,, .lubberly 
handled. 2884 Manch. Exam. B Mays/a It is difficult to 
imagine that either vessel can have been so lubberly 
managed as to run into the other. 

- IiTibber’S hole, A^aut, Also 8 lubber-hole. 
A hole in the ship's top, close to the mast, afford- 
ing an easier way of ascent or descent than by 
climbing the fnttock shrouds. 

2772-84 Cook (2790) VI. 2194 He becomes as much 
an object of ridicule, as a sailor who descends through lub- 
ber’s hole. 2792 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Peters Prophecy Wks. 
1792 IIL 75 And j’et, Sir Joseph, fame reports you stole To 
Fortune’s topmast through the lubber-hole. 1833 Marrvat 
P. Simple vii, He proposed that I should go through lubber’s 
hole. 2882 Nares Seamanship (ed, 6) 233 Pass a hawser. . 
through the lubber’s hole. 

IiUDbert, variant of Lubbabd. 

Lubbor, -our, -ur, obs. forms of Lubber. 
Lubbord, obs. form of Larboard. 

Lubeeber (iw-bekar). [f. Lnbeck (see Luhish) 

+ -ER 1.] A Lnbeck merchant vessel. 


i6j7 m Crt.tf Tiaus CI^s. I (1848) 1. 196 They noold w 
out.. to intercept the Lubeckers and Hamhurghers coirhi 
forth of the Sound.- 2711 Lond. Gaz, No.4850/1 ALcberl* 
sailing towards Sweden. 

Lubeck(e)s : see Lubish. . 

t Xju-bency. Obs. rare. Also 7 lubentie. fC 
L. lubent-, lihent-em willing : see -Excr.] \Yil. 
lingness or pleasure (in regard lo action or aclivitvl 

2623 Cockeram, Lilheniie, mirth, pleasantnesse. 
Jackson Creed x. xxvi. § 2 Their Natural Freedom as its 
opposed to that which we call Spontaneum or LuUncs-in 
Vegetables only, or meer sensitive Creatures. i66gAddr 
Young Gentry Eng. 8 The idle person. .stands rcadytoltt 
out himself Post, on the easy rates of the next stirringdcnce 
and luhency. 

Iiuber, obs. form of Lubber. 

^U'bisll, a. Covim. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 6 
Iiub(b)is, liub'yes, Lup, Iiupis, 7 Lupish 
Lups, Lubeck(e)8, 9 Lubesh, Lubs. [a. g! 
liibischt lubeksch, f. Liibeck^ Lubeck.] Of or 
belonging to Lubeck, a town of northern Germany, 
formerly a member of the Hanseatic League. 

1 , In mark Lubish, schilling' Lubish, denomina* 
tions belonging to a money of account formerly in 
extensive mercantile use in North Germany. 

2$.. Aberdeen Reg. (Jam.), xij Lubbis sh., xx merFis 
Lubts. .*563 Ibid. XXV. Qam.), Aucht daleiris & tu«lf 
Lup schilling...To pay x sh. for ilk mark lupis. 
Balfour's Practicks (1754) 88 One thousand lubyes stoic fish 
is ane last. 2622 Malynes Law-Merck. 177 The 
Mariners are to haue two shillings lups for euery Last for 
doing of it. Ibid. 415 The .said Doller was valued at two 
markes Lubish, euery marke being sixleene shillings Lubish. 
2823 Crabb Technot, Diet., Lubs or Lubesh, a term applied 
to the money of Lubeck and Hamburgh, as sterling is to 
English money, 2858 Homans Cyct. Comm. 1324/2 The 
mark Lubs, or Lubec mark, used at Hamburgh, is a money 
of account, equal to 29^ cents. 

+ b. transf. Genuine, authorized. Cf. sterling 

2632 Lithcow Trav. vi. 271 Although they be basiarfs 
& wooden blocks, yet are they better clad, then their luplsh 
legitimate ones. . 

f 2 . Luhecksheerx a strong beer brewed atLubeck. 

[2594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. Eib, Thy horses ..shall kwtd 
vp to the knee-s;, in spruce beerc and lubeck licour.l ifo8 
Hey WOOD Rape ofLucrece sig. E4 Were it in Lubeches 
or double double be'ere their ownenalurall liquor Tde pledge 
it. 1639 Glapthornb Albertus Wallenstein ni. ill 
1 thinke you’r drunk With Lubecics beere or Brunsvicb 
Mum. 


lllL'a'bra (l'«'bra). [Native Australian.] An 
aboriginal woman of Australia. 

1847 Capt. C. Sturt Narr. Exfed. Central Auslni 
(2849) I. J27 He’ [an aboriginal) placed his lubra anamrant 
child in it (a canoe). 2864 Simcox Outward Bound 87 Many 
lubras so black, with tbeir load on their back. x88i Mrs* 
C. Praed Policy 4- P, 1, 67 We white women are no better 
ofiT than the lubras. 

liUbrefaction, variant of Lubripactiof. 
Xiubric (bw'brik), a. [a. F. luhrique or ad. t. 
lubric-us, f. Aryan root *sleub- : see Slip v.] 

1 . Smooth and slippery. Now rare, 

2490 Caxton Eneydos vii. 32 Fortune. .sette..^'nder the 
feet of the righte chaste quene,thyng slypperandlubriK,rof 
to make hir to ouerthrowe. 2609 Hume Admo/iit. r^p’J^ 
(S. T. S.) 171 Behold at how narrow a rift ih.at awld l“bnK 
serpent bathe slydin in. 2646 Crashaw Mus\*hs Bueuoi 
in Steps to Temple los Sobs, whose thundring vollejes 
float And roule themselves over her lubricke throat In 
panting murmurs. 2682 Cotton Woud. Peak (ed. 4) 
The Roof does sloping rise In a steep, craggy, ^ 
lubrick Shore. 18x3 Iiocc Queen's Wake 2C>o The giossj 
sea was heaving bright. .While far on her lubric bosom wck 
seen The magic dyes of purple and green. 1852 Frasers oloi. 
XLVI. 84 They ..turn up successively a dirty white bcllyo 
brown lubric back. 2867 J. B. Rose tr. Viral's tw 
A lubric serpent. , , 

t 2 . fig. Slippery, shifty; unsteady, unsettled J 
prone to danger or error. Obs. 

2632 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xlv. f i. sjoFof 
life it selfe, alas how uncertaine Lubrick and fraile is »• 
1646 J. Hall Horse Vac. 109 Lubrick h the estate 01 
Favorites. 2660 J. Llovd Prim. Episc. 44 These ador^'OJj 
of the Cross &c. ..were very lubrick, so that it wasadimw 
matter to stand upright in them, and not to fall to supers* • 
tion or idolatry. 

fS. Lascivious; wanton. Obs. . lw 

2490 Caxton Eneydos ix. 36 Ne to make foul the hoy 
purpose of thy castymonye by thuntrue note of 
slypper luxurye. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot.l. *p3 
king he wox rycht vile..Lubrik and louss, with h^nero 
appetyte. 2592 R. D. HyPnerotomachia 44- My 
Lubric and incessingspurreof desire, a 2637 Dekker ' 
Edmonton m. Wks. 1873 IV. 388 If I finde Any loose Wick 

scapes in him. Deydeh Elegy Miss A. hslhgcciv i 

This luhrique and adult’rate age. *• 

£Tl''b]:rical, a. ? Obs. [Formed as prec. + '^'^ J 
= prec. in various senses ; also, voluble. 

2602 B. JoNsoN Poetaster v. i. What, shall thy bao” 
and gUbbery Muse Liue, as she were defunct, lihe 1 1^ .y 
in Stewes ! 2656 Blount Glossogr., Lubrical, 

’—Uful, incertain; lascivious. 


[jc, wanton, l.iscivious. 
•A smooth, continual, 


sHpperj’, deceitful, incertain ; stirring, 

2657 Tdmlinson Renou's Dtsp. 164* A - 

equall and lubrlcall juice. 28^ Loncf. Dante star, . ' 
57 All the tongues That Polyhymnia and her sisters m* 
r*Iost lubrical with their delicious milk. 

LuDrican, obs. form of Lepbechauk. _ 
Ln'bricaut (I'/T-brikant), a. and sb. U- J" 

lubricant-em, pr. pple. of lubricare to LddbIOAIEi 
f. lubric-us Lubric.] A. adj. Lubricating. 
1821-34 Ccods Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 214 Tlii* matter, 



LUBRICATE, 


483 


LUCARITE, 


instead of being mild and lubricant as in health, is now not 
only viscid, but acrimonious and corrosive. 

B. sd, A material, usually an oil, used to lubri- 
cate machinery. Hence transf. a, A fluid which 
makes motion or action smooth or removes fric- 
tion. b. (Joailar) Any oily or greasy substance. 

xB*8 Webster, LubricatU that which lubricates. *856 
Kake Arct. Exf>lar. I. xv. 171 Grating it fpotatoj down 
nicely, .and adding the utmost oil as a lubricant, it is as 
much as I can do to persuade the mess to shut their eyes 
and bolt It. a i88z Sir R. Christison Life (iSSjl I. 395 
Paraffin-oil. .had been found the best of all anti-friction 
lubricants. 1890 Spectator^ 2 Aug., Etiquette is a mere 
lubricant of the order of society. T897 Alibxiit's Sysi. Med, 
III. 309 Most external secretions are concerned in digestion 
either as lubricants, such as saliva, or as digestants, such as 
saliva, gastric and pancreatic juice. 

iaubricate (b«‘briket), a, [ad, L. 

liibricat-usy pa. pple. of lubriedre ; see next and 
-ATE 2.] Slippery; smooth and oily. 

1848 Lytton Harold iv. vii, A fat priest with a lubricate 
and shining nose. 1882 Ogilvie, slippery. (Rare.) 

IiUbricate (Uw*briktfit), v, [fl L. ldbr£cdi-f 
ppl. stem of lubriedre^ f. lubric-its Lubbic.] . 

1. trans. To make slippery or smooth ; to render 
smooth the motion or action of (something) by 
applying a fluid or unguent. ' 

x 6 ziQoc.Kz:RKn^Lubrtcatei to make slipper. 1732Arbi;th- 
NOT Rules of Diet 425 Relxxing and lubricating the pas- 
sages and quieting the Spasms by Opiates. x8o6,il/r<f. 
yml. XV. 574 A fluid which serves to lubricate the'canal 
for the passage of the fjeces. 1835-6 Todd Cycl, Anal. I. 
307/1 There are two glands which secrete a fluid to lubricate 
the ball of the eye. 1862 Tyndall Mouutniueer, vi. 43 The 
liquid appeared to lubricate every atom of my body. x856 
Tate Brit. Mollusks iv. 68 All molluscous animals secrete 
a mucous fluid to lubricate the skin. 

b. To apply oil or some other substance to (a 
machine) in order to minimize the friction and 
make it run easily. 

1742 Young Hi, Tft. ix. 2186 Man’s. .balmy bath, That 
supples, lubricates, and keeps in play, The various move- 
ments of this nice machine. 1789 E. Darwin BoU Card. i. 
(1791) Notes 21 He used oil or grease to. .lubricate the 
cylinder. 1863 Tyndall Heat i. § 9 (1870) 8 We are careful 
to lubricate the axles of our railway carriages. 

c. gen. To oil or grease. 

179X CowpER Odyss, xvn. 105 Wash’d and lubricated with 
fresh oils. *866 Livingstone Last yrnls. (X873I I. xiu 3x5 
Dark brown fat which they use to * lubricate ‘ their hair. 

d. Photogr, To cover (a print) with a. glazing 
agent as a preliminary to burnishing. 

X892 Woodbury Enc^et. Pkotcgr, s, v. Burnishert The 
face of the mounted print is lubricated with soap. 

2. transf. and^. 

X784 CowpBR Task IV. 65 Here rills of oily eloquence in 
soft Meanders lubricate the course they take. 1833 Cole- 
ridge Tabled. 6 July, Fine music.. luis a sensible effect 
in .. animating and as it were, lubricating my inventive 
faculty. 1856 Emerson Eng;. Traits xvlt. Wks. (Bohn) U, 
130 There seemed a pool of honey about his heart, which 
lubricated all his speech and action with fine jets of mead, 
b. siang. To ply with drink; also inir, to 
drink (Farmer Slang i8g6). 

1000 Daily Express 26 Tune 7/3 His late employers., had 
. .oLsmissed him for. . ' lubricating the police ’. 

3. absol. or intr. To act as a lubricant. 

1726 Leoni tr. AlbertPs Archil, II. n/r Between the 
Axis and the Circle in which it turns, there shou'd be some- 
what to lubricate. 1739 S. Operat. Snrg. 77 The 

Patient is., relieved by., the Mucilaginous, the Sapona- 
ceous, &c. [remedies], some of which lubricate, and others 
both lubricate and stimulate. 

Iiubricated (Fw-brikeked); ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED I.] Made slippery or smooth; oiled, oily. 

X78X CowPER Retirement 57 The shapely limb and lubri- 
cated joint. 1836 Broderip in Penny Cycl. V. 24/1 His [a 
boa constrictor’s] stretched jaws and lubricated mouth and 
’ throat. 1864 in Wilberforce Life Bp. Wilberforce (1882) 
HI. V. »4i He [Lord Westbury] said the ‘judgement is 
simply a series of well lubricated terms ’. 

Lu’bricating, ^bl. sb. [f. Lubricate v. + 
-ING 1.3 The action of Lubricate v. ; lubrication. 

1775 Ash, Suppl., Lubricating^ the act of making smooth 
and slipperj'. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek, For lubri- 

cating and for electrotyping, the mineral [graphite] should 
be used in impalpable condition. 

SjU’bricating’, ppl^ a- [f- Lubricate v. + 
-ING 2.3 That lubricates ; adapted for lubrication. 

x6gx Ray Creation 11. (1704) 327 Both the Ingredients are of 
a lubricating Nature. 1768 Lysons in Phil, Trans. LIX. 12 
Using bleeding, with anodyne and lubricating medicines. 
1858 Greener Gunnery 423 The patent lubricating bullet, 
with the lubricating composition, efTectually lubricates the 
inner surface of the chamber as far as the bullet enters. 
1878 Browning Poets Croisic cxvi, A sweetmeat teazed 
beneath Palate by lubricating tongue. 

■ Xiubrxcatiou (F«brikc'*Jan). [f. Lubricate v.\ 
see -ATION.3 The action of lubricating or the 
condition of being lubricated, 
x8o2 Paley Nat. Theol. vlii. (1804) 132 The healing lubri- 
cation of the mucilage. 1870, Yeats Nat. Hist. 206 

Rape oil is more suitable than any other oil for the lubrica- 
tion of machinery’, 

Xinbricative (F/7-brik^iv), a. [f. Lubricate 
I'. + -IVE.3 Having the property of lubricating. 

az88t S. Lanier Eng. Novel xi. (1883) 267 In some oily 
and lubricaiive way. 

Lubricator (Ib^-brik^ai). [f. Lubricate v, 
+ -0R.3 , 


1. One who lubricates. In qoot,^^; 

X883 Earl Granville in S/ofidard^ May 3/3 In the House 
of Commons you have some good oiIe«. 1 can conceive 
no better lubricators than.. Mr. Cotes, and Mr. Duff. 

2. A lubricating substance; a lubricant. Photogr, 
An agent for glazing prints before burnishing. 

X756 Burke Subl, ^ B, iv, xxi, Water. .is found, when not 
cold, to be a great resolver of spasms, and lubricator of the 
fibre.^ .*874 Acney histr. Photogr, xxxi. (1888) 255 For 
burnishing, the print must be quite dry, and a dry lubricator 
used, Castile soap answering for that purpose. 

b. transf, osidfig. 

1869 spectator 3 July 780 If Lord Carnarvon will leave 
out one or two features in his proposal. .we see no serious 
objection to its acceptance as a lubricator for the Bill. 1890 
‘ Rolf Boldrewood ' Minei^s Right (1899) Bi/i Gold, the 
universal lubricator. 

3. An oil-cup or other contrivance for lubricating 
a machine or instrument. 

183 . E. J. Woolsey in Ure Diet, Arts (1839) 7®- When 
you wish to see the quatititj'of oil remaining in the lubri- 
cator, - 1871 C. H. Owen Mod,^ Artillery 133 The solid 
residue (from the powder) left within the bore after firing, 
would.. foul the bore if allowed to remain in it; but this 
residue is got rid of by the lubricator. The lubricator con- 
sists of three parts. XM7 D. A. liOwn Machine Drazu. (1892) 
32 The journal is lubricated by a needle lubricator. 

4. tl, S. slang. — Greaser 2 . 

1872 C King Mouniain. Sierra Nev. xiv. 285 ‘ String him 
up 1 ‘ ‘ Bum the doggoned lubricator 1 

Lubricious (Fttbri-Jas), a. [f. L. luhric-us 

Lubrio + -ioua.3 = Lubricous, in various senses. 

*5?3 . Studbes Anal. Abus. 1. {1879) 71 inarpin^ Womens 
lubricious minds neuer content with any thmge when it 
is well. 1656 Blount Glossogr. [see Lubrical]. 1698 
R. Ferguson Viciu Eccles, 93 How Lubricious a Friend 
and Changeable a Partizan he will be to any Soveraign. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lubricious, .slippery, uncertain, 
unconclusive, as A lubricious Hope, a lubricious ArgumenL 
1884 C. Reade in Confetnp. Rev. May 711 He deserted 
pure for lubricious morality. 

Hence f liUbri*cionsness rare~‘°. 

X73X in Bailey vol. II. 

t Lubri'Citate, 2^. Obs.rare-^^, [?f. L. /i7- 
bric-us Lubric, after facilitate^ (See quot.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lnbricitate (in Physick and 
P/irVex.), to make slippery. 2721 in Bailey. X7SS in Johnson. 
Lubricity (ii»/bri-siti). [ad. F. lubricity or L. 
lubneitas, f. lubriats Ldbbio.] 

1. Slipperiness, smoothness ; oiliness. Also in pi. 
x&r Holland Pliny II. 477 The same liquor is easle to 
dluide into drops, and as apt again by the luoricitie thereof, 
to run into an humor. ^1633 T. Carew Coel. Brit. (1634) 5 
Hebe, through the lubricity of the pavement tumbling over 
the Halfe-pace. x668 H. More Div. Dial, u ii. 170 The mani- 
fold Incompossibilltiesand Lubricitiesof Matter, that . .would 
[not] be fit for any thiog, if its shapes. .were not. .infinitely 
varied, 2784 Cowper Taskv. 265 The same lubricity was 
found in all, And all was moist to the warm touch. 2822-34 
Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 383 The shrillness or roughness 
of the voice depends on the internal diameter of the glottis, 
its elasticity, motility, and lubricity, 2831 Syd. Smith Sg. 
AVks. 1859 II, 219/1 Hands, accustomed to the scented lubri- 
city of soap. 2878 Emerson Misc., Fort, RePufi. Wks. (Bohn) 
III. 391 In creeping out of one snake-skin into another of 
equal, .lubricity, 

t b. spec, in Pathology, Ohs, 

2547 Booroe Brev. Heait/i iii. 8 Abhorsion. .maye come 
by ventositie and lubricite of humours in the matryx. C1550 
Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) Dij, For y* lubricitle of y* 
bowelles when the meale cometh furth vndigestyd. 17x0 
T. Fuller Phamt. Extemp. 225 It ..roboratesthe Bowels, 
corrects their Lubricity, 2755 Johnson Let. to Miss Boothhy 
31 Dec., A very probable remedy for indigestion and lubri- 
city of the bowels. 

fg, fu ‘Slipperiness’, shiftiness; unsteadiness, 
instability; elusiveness. Also with//. 

' 2613 R. Cawdrey Table Aip/t. (ed. 3), Lubrictlie, light- 
nesse, sUperyj inconstant. CX645 Howell Lett. I. ni. xxi, 
The lubricity of mundan greatnesse, 1664 H. More Myst. 
Inig. 213 How necessary it is that the holy Prophecies 
should . . be made of uncertain Interpretation by undetermin- 
able lubricities. 1792 W. Roberts Looker-On No. 30 (1794) 
I. 428 This lubricity of manner, and alienation of thought 
in his neighbour. 1842 Miall in Nonconf, II. 505 The 
speech, in their judgment, exhibits more of the lubricity of 
the clever tactician than of the serious designs of (be minister. 
2874 Motley Barneveld (2879) II. xi. 47 The one ally on 
whom they had a right to depend, .was slipping out of their 
grasp with distracting lubricity. 

•fb. Volubility, glibness. Obs. 

2^3 Holland PlutarcJCs Mor. 202 The bulwarke of 
reason should.. be set against it (the tongue], which, .may 
stay.. that overflowing and inconstant lubricltie which it 
hath. 2657 Hawke Kitting is M, Fref, i Defamation pro- 
ceeding from the lubricity of the tongue, 

c. Mobility, suppleness, rat'e, 

2809 Malkin Gil Bias ii, ii. T 2 You w’ould not have been 
a martjT to the gout, and your Umbs would have performed 
their functions with lubricity. 

3. Lasciviousness, lewdness, wantonness. Also 
with//, an instance of this. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) i. IL 108 a/i 
The poore doughter was two yere liuj’nge in lubrycj’te and 
lecherye. 2593^ Mundav Contraries 83 Mens vaine 
pleasures and idle lubricities. x6ii Coryat's Crudities 
raneg^T. Verses, The ladyes of Lubricity that live in the 
BonielJa 2693 Dryden Disc. Satire E». (ed. Ker) II. 53 
From the lechery of those Fauns jhe] thinks he has suf- 
ficiently proved that satire is derived from them : as if 
wantonness and lubricity w'ere essential to that sort of poem. 
2777 G. Forster Voy, round IVar/d I. 457 This lubricity 
was.. very far from being general, and we had reason to 
believe that not a single married woman was guilty of in- 


fidelity, ,2870 Rock Text. Fabr. Introd. vii. 240 Mischief 
and lubricity are. .shadowed forth in the likeness of the 
monkey. 2M3 M. Arnold in Pall Mall G. 13 Nov. 2/1 
What man is there that knoweth not that the city of the 
French is a worshipper of the great goddess Lubricity? 
2902 Onlooker's Note-Bk. il 12 Women gaze unmoved on the 
most risky plays and freely canvass the lubricities of life. 

L'a'bricoTlS (liK-brikas), a. Also 6 AV. lubri- 
cus. [f. L. liibrii-ns Ldbwc + -ons.] 

1. Slippery, smobtK ; slimy '; oily. 

2659 H. I mmort. Soul ii. vl 177 It is not such a lubri- 

cous Substance as the Animal Spirits, nor so disunited. 2695 
Woodward Air/. Hist. Earth 145 The Parts of it 

being very voluble and lubricous,., it easily insinuates it self 
into.. the Tubes.^ *794 0. Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. HI. 

xxxiii. 344 Consider the fluid in a vessel. .to consist of a 
vast number of small, equal, lubricous, spherical globules. 
283s "K-mBX Hab.^^ Insl.Anxm. II. xvii, 119 Without falling 
..from their lubricous or seemingly perilous station. 2835-6 
Todd Cycl. Anal, I. 543/2 The skiri of the Cephalopods 
is thin and lubricous. ^ 1861 H. Macmillan FcqUu Nature 
163 [l/lva bulbosd\ with its exce.ssively soft and lubricous 
masses, appearing as if in a state of fermentation. 

Vt. Jig. a. ‘Slippery’, shifty; unstable; elusive. 
2646 Speech svithout Doors defended ztnlhout Reason 7 
He. .leaves the safety of Embassadors in a most lubricous 
posture. 2655-8^ H. JIore Afp. Anlid. (171a) 203 This 
proof or reason is the most lubricous and unmanageable of 
any that I have made use of. 2722 Wollaston Relig. 
Nat. V. 125 All observations of this kind must be very 
lubricous and uncertain. 2822 T, Taylor Apuhius z-yo She 
..transferred, with a lubricous mobility [L. mobilitate 
lubrica), her nefarious love to a far more pernicious hatred, 
fb. Voluble, glib. Obs, rare. 

27x5 M. Davies Athen. Brit. I. Pref. 49 Such a lubricous 
Faculty of spotting out so many Prodigal Expressions, 
t c. Insinuating. Obs. rare, 

2792 W. Roberts Looker-on No. 51 (1797) III. 20^ A 
certain magical grace of manner, a lubricous insinuating 
softness slides into every action and gesture. 

3. Lascivious, wanton, rare. 

2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 533 Rycht lubricus with 
sic lust and delyte, As brutell best takis his appetyte. 2898 
Q. Rev, Jan. 193 The lubricous fancies of a halWemented 
d^-dreamer [Kousseau]. 

XiUbrifa’Ction. ? Obs, Also lubre-. [irreg. 
f. L. lubric‘Us Lubrio + -faction. Cf. next and 
Lubbift.] The making slippery or smooth ; lubri- 
cation. Also Path. (Cf. Lubricitt i b.) 

2542 Boorde Dyetary xii, (1870) 265 Euery thynge that is 
vnetyous is noysome to the siomacke, for as moche as it 
maketh lubryfactyon. Brev. Health x\\\\. X3 This 

infyrmilie [vomitmgl doth come .. of lubryfaction of the 
intestines. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 42 Lubreiaction, and Re- 
laxation. As we see in Medicines Emollient ; Such as ore 
Milke, Honey.. and others. 

iubrificatioii (lk7brifik/k|bn). ? Ohs, [f. Lu» 
BRIFY : see -FICATION. So in Fr.] »pr€c. 

2692 Ray II. (1704) 327 A..Liquor prepared for 

the..Lubriflcation of their [re. bone.<:'} Heads or Ends. 
Xnbri^ (Ikl'brifsi), v. Now rare, [ad, F. 
lubnji^er (i6th c.), irreg. f. L. lubtHcdts Lubrio: 
see -FT.] trans. To make slippery or smooth ; to 
lubricate. Hence Lu’brifying ppl. a. 

x6x2 Cotcr., Lubrifier, to lubrifie, or make slipperie. 2628 
Venner Baths of Bath (1637) 342 Some lubrifymg, clensing 
extracL 2638 A. Read Chirttrg. xxvii. 201 Into these nutri- 
tive clysters no oyje must enter, because it will too much 
lubrifie the guts. 2718 Blair in Phil, Trans. XXX. 888 
A certain quantity 01 Moisture, fit to lubrifie the Muscles of 
the Ossicles. xB66 Eng. Mechanic 7 Sept 515 This water 
lubrifies the piston, and dispenses with necessity for grease. 

Iiubs, var. f. Lubish. Lubur, obs. f. Lubber, 
IiTlcan (Ikr'kan), ff. Also Lukan. [f.'L.Liicas 
Luke + -AN.] Pertaining to the evangelist St. Luke. 

1876 J.Dare tr, Zeller's Ads Apostles II. 303 The expres- 
sion 6irrorecr0oi, ver. 3, and the description of the angel, 
ver. are also specifically Lukan. 2890 W. H. SiMcox 
Lang, N, T, 76 ij eTrayv^Afa row itrcuMoroc is a Lucan phrase, 
vioSeiria a Pauline. x^S W. M. Ramsay in Expositor Feb. 
129 He accepts the Lucan authorship. 2896 Ibid. Feb, 146 
Westcott and ^Hort with their great knowledge of Lukan 
style consider it lo involve a corruption. 

Xiucar, obs. form of Lucre. 

Dtucarne (h«ka*jn). Forms: c. 6 lucone, 
-ayne, 8 lucerne, 9 lucame. (See also Lu- 
THERN.) /3. ^<»/7T///^ 6-7 (?) leucombjlucombe 
{Arch. Pitbl, Soc. Piet.), 7 Income, luke-home, 9 
dial, lucam, lewcome. (See also E. D. D.) [n. 

OF. lucane, mod.F. lucame, of obscure orl^n; 
cf. OF. lucqnet of similar meaning. 

■ Some scholars have suggested OYiG.lukkA opening (mod. 

G. lucke cavity, gap) as the source. Diez' proposal to con- 
nect the word with ll lucema (see Lucerne *) is unteMble,] 
An opening made in a roof to let in the light; 
a skylight, a dormer or garret window. (Now only 
as Fr.) Also lucame window. 

In quot. 1792 the word appears to be misused. , „ j 

«xS48HALLC/:ro«.,/fr«. W/97Greatlowersemb3ttaiiea 

and vauted with lopes LucanesHke Masonry. « 

DurhamCastlez l^ov.^Vatiicr Gloss. Archil.) A or tja } 
dim. in mendyng of the gret Lucayme, In the ^ 

of fyletts. 1565 Jewell £><■/. AM (t6.i) 5=3 “V 

the necke. out of a great Lucane window 
1631 CoaitvALLis £ss. It. xlviu =9« 

places, and Lucomes i6s7 Keeue ^ befow 1792 
casements above, and two w*de doth 

a toad through the s'S ! 1S23 

dungeon, to a window projecting 

OX— 2 
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is applied to the gable end of a house, a 28*5 Forby Voc. 

£. AugUa^ Lucam. 2859 Jephsos Brittany y\. 187 The 
lucarne windows from which she saw the reek of the burn- 
ing camp. -1873 Browning Red Coit, Ni.-cap 1. 6ii That 
grey roof, with the range of lucames. 

Lucasite (l>77'kas3it). Min, [Named, 1886, 
after H. S. ZwcaJ : see-iTE.] A micaceous mineral, 
occurring at Corundum Hill, N, Carolina. 
x886 T. M. Chatard in Anter. jmL Set. 3rd Ser. XXXII. 

ucayne, obs. form of Lucaune. 

IiUce Also 5lus(e, luyas, 1^753, lowse, 

6 leuse. [a. OF. /wr, itiisj repr. -late L, incites.] 
The pike (£sox iucins), esp. when full grown. 

[2338 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 35 In j Luc’ pro Sup- 
priore, iij d.} c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 350 Many a breem and 
manyaluceinstewe. 24.. Aw/, in \Vr.-Wfllcker704/34//7V 
/;/r/Vx, a lewse. 24.. Two Cookery-bks. 113 Nym luj'Ss or 
tenge, or other manere fish. 2577 B. Googe Hercsbachs 
Hush. (1586) 173 The best Pikes and Luces, were thought 
to be in the Riuer of Tyber. 2653 Walton Angler vii. 142 
The Luce, or Pikrell, or Pike breeds by Spa\yning. 2740 
R. Brookes Art 0/ Angling i. xxxi. 68 The Pike, Luce or 
Pickerel, .with us in England is a very common Fish. 2836 
Yarrell Brit. Fishes I. 383 The Pike. Pickerel!. Jack. 
Luce. 2892 Pall Mall G. 21 July 31/1 Two .mighty 
eels, three fatted tench, and a couple of luce were at once 
secured. 

b. Her, as a charge. 

2587 Fleming Contn. HolinshedXW. 370/1 A fesse indented 
sable charged with four leuses heads eirant rased or. 2598 
Shaks. Merry IK. 1. i. 16^ All his Ancestors, .may glue the 
dozen while Luces in their Cote. 

2. Luce of the sea^ sea-luce : the hake, Merlttcitis 
vulgaris. 

2Sp8 Stow SurzK 71 [In a Fishmongers* pageant] Sixe and 
fortie armed Knightes riding on horse.s, made like luces of 
the sea. 2655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 
246 Luces, properly called Pikes of the Sea, are so^ rare in 
Spain that they are never seen. 2880-4 F. Day Fishes Gt. 
Brit. I. 301 The hake .. has also been termed, .sea-luce, or 
sea-pike. 1 

t IjUCO Obs. s=s flower ’de^luce^ Fleur-de-lis. i 
CX64S Howell Lett. (1650) II. 128 (T/te Voti\ Her [fc. 1 
Henrietta Maria's] fruit, sprung from the rose and luce. 

t Luce 3, Obs. [App. a. G. luchs : see Loss 2.] 

A lynx. 

2564 in Caial. Harl. MSS. (2S08) 11. 3^ Abstract of an 
Agreement made, .for the annual! painting of that Cities 
four Giants, one Unicorne, one Dromedary, one Luce, one 
Camell, one Asse, one Dragon. 

Xiucence (Ih/’sens), rare. Also 5 luc3ns(e. 
[f. Lucent ; see -ence.] « next. 

<7x485 Digby Myst. xil. 715 O lux vera, gravnt vs jower 
lucense. Ibid. 770 Lucens. 28M A S. Wilson Lyric Hope- 
less Love cxix. 340 Love which opes the Souf to see Is 
lucence from divinity. 

XiTLcency Clb 7 *sensi). [f. Lucent : see -ency.] 
Luminosity, brilliance, lit, and fig, 

2656 S. Holland Zara (1710) 146 Only a certain Star 
appeared in the East part of the Horizon, which afforded 
a glimmering Lucency. 2672 S. S. Dorastus Fawnia 7 
With winged haste (by Luna's lucency) He pa.sses through 
the city postern gate. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. 1. vi, 
These are the Septemberens {Septembriseurs) ; a name of 
some note and lucency, — ^but lucency of the Nether-fire sort, 
2892 Athenxum 2 Jan. 29/2 His manner, .is not unlike that 
of D. Teniers the elder, but it possesses much greater 
warmth and lucency. 

XiTLCent (Ih/'sent), a. Also 5 erron. lucyant. 
[ad. L. Incent-em, pres, pple. of lucere to shine.] 

1. Shining, bright, luminous. 

a 2500 in Q- Eliz. Acad. (1869) p. xix, Afferik, Sumtyme 
namyt the land lucyant in the partis of Orient. 2535 Ste>vart 
Cron. Scot. I. 203 Thair steill helmes, and bureall basnetis 
brjxht, Like_ lucent lantrynis caist ane aureat lycht. 2S97 
A. M. tr. Guilleineau's Fr. Chirnrg. 25 Cause the patient to 
sit in a verye lucent and lightsome place. 26x6 B. Josson 
Epigr. I. Ixxvi. 8, I meant the dog-star should not brighter 
rise Nor lend like influence from his lucent seat. 2667 
Milton P. L. hi. 589 The Sun’s lucent Orbe. * 2800 Phil. 

I rails, XC. 272 Two drams of soda phosphorata and two 
ounces of water, mixed with herring-light, formed a >’cry 
lucent fluid. 2853 Ruskin Stones Ven. II. vi. § 8. 256 
Ledges of porphyry' sloping under lucent sand. 2894 D. C. 
Murray Making 0/ Novelist 48 The roofs and spires., 
were outlined against a lucent belt of sky. 
b. transf, and fig. 

2639 G. Daniel Eccltts. i. 30 How much resplendent She ! 
How lucent in all flesh ! 2831 Carlyle Sart. Res. i. it. 
(1872) 6 The Volume on Clothes, read and again read, was 

in several points becoming lucid and lucent. 1858 Fredk. 

Gt. v.. vii. II, 664 Algarotli..a man beautifully lucent in 
society, 

2. Translucent ; lucid, clear. 

1820 Keats Eve St. Agnes xxx, Lucent syrops, tinct with 
cinnainon. 2865 Merivale Rom. Emp. VIll. bciv. 126 
Rcm.Tins have been detected, at the bottom of the lucent 
Ncmi, of a wooden ship or rafu 
Hence Iitfcently adv, 

1826 Examiner 323/2 His sea- waves flow lucenlly 

tliTlceret. Obs. Also 7 luseret. [Obscurely 
related to Lucern Lusard.] a=LuCERN 1. 

2632 T. Morton Neto Eng. Canaan n. v. (1838) 53 The 
Luscran, or Luseret, is a beast like a CkitU 2674 Jossclyn 
Foy. New Eng. 85 The Wild-cat, Lusern or luceret, or 
Ounce as some call it. 

Iittcern^ (h//s5'in). Obs. Hist, Forms : 6 
luzarne, lyserne, 6-7 lusern, luzern(e, 7 leuz-, 
lewzerne, lewxern, lucimo, luseran, 7- lu- 
cern(e. [Prob. a. early mod.G. liichsem adj., 
pertaining to the lynx, f. luchs Irax (sec Loss 2) ; 


the word was app. introduced as a name for the 
fur of the lynx ; for a similar instance of an adjec- 
tive becoming a sb., cf. Marten. 

The spelling lewxerne (quot. 1662), if not a mi'^print, is 
conclusive evidence in favour of this derivation. Etymolo- 
gists have usually supposed the word to be an alteration of 
the OF. loucervct leuserve^ female lynx, a fern, of unex- 
plained form corresponding to the masc. lepr. 

L. Inpus cervnritts (Pliny) lynx, lit. ‘stag-hunting wolf' 
{lupns wolf, cervdrius adj. f. cervus stag). But this hypo- 
thesis does not account for the form of the Eng. word, nor 
can it be satisfactorily referred to the OF. hup cervin (as if 
L. *lupns cervtnus— lupus cervarius) of which Godef. gives 
one example. Possibly there may have been in OF. a con- 
fusion between louP-cervier 2nd an adopted 'leut. synonym.] 

1. The lynx. b. The skin or fur of the lynx; 
formerly held in high esteem. 

1532-3 Act 24 Hen, K///, c. 13 § i Ne also weare . . any 
Furres of Blake Jenettes or Luserns.' 2536 JFardr. Acc, 
Hen. VIII in Arc/ixologia IX. 249 With twelve^ lusarne 
sicynnes. 2549 in Egerton Papers (Camden) 11 That no 
man under the degree of an Erie, weare . . any . . sabel, 
luzarnes, or black genetes. 2578 Parkhurst Let, in Hak- 
luyt's Voy. (1600) HI. 133 There are many other kinds of 
beasts, as Luzarnes and other mighty beasies like to Camels 
in greatnesse. 2585 Sir IV, Dixie's Pageant in Nichols 
Progr. g. Elh. L 446 A straunger, straungly mounted, as 
you see. Seated upon a lusty Luzern's back. 2592 G. 
Fletcher Russ. Comnnv. jo Their beasts of strange 
kinds are the Losh, the Ollen, .. the Lyserne, the Beauer, 
the Sable (etc.). ct 6 it Chapman Iliad xi. 417 As when 
a den of bloodie Lucerns \ortg. cling About a goodly 
palmed Hart- *6*7 Middleton Love Antiq. Wks. 
(Dyce) V. 288 The Tnumphant Chariot of Love . . drawn with 
two luzerns. 2622 Fletcher Beggars Bush iii. iii, The 
Poicat, Maiterne and the rich skindLucerne. 2628 Df^kker 
Brit. Hon. Wks. 1873 IV. 105 Two Luzernes, The Sup- 
porters of the Skinners Armes. 2662.S*/ff/. Irel. (1765) If. 
406 Lewxerns skins the piece;^2 los. od, 1698 A. Brand Etnb. 
Musco7>y to China 59 Hereabouts are abundance of Lucerns 
and Sables, which are in great esteem among the Chineses. 
2727 Bailey voI. II, Lttcem, a wild beast in Russia. 

^ 2. Used by Chapman for : A kind of hunting 
dog, (Cf. quot. c 1611 in 1.) 

2607 Chapman Bussy d’Ambois iii. Dram. Wks. 2873 11. 
43 Let me haue My lucerns too (or dogges inur'd to hunt 
Beasts of most rapine). 

+ ZiUCerU Obs, [App. an erron. extension of 
Luce after prec.] The full-grown pike ; 5= Luce 

26x5 Markham Pleas. Princes iv. (2635) 23 The Luce or 
Lucerne, which Indeed is hut the over-growne Pyke. 
IVncem^ (lb/s5unal), a, [f. L. Incerua lamp 
+ -AT,.] Pertaining to a lamp : only in Incemal 
microscope^ a microscope in which the object is 
illuminated by a lamp or other artificial light. 

2787 G. Aokus Ess. Microscope 22 About the year 1774, 
I invented the improved lucerna! microscope, 2839 G. Bird 
Nat. Philos, sSd^Thc magic-lantern being nothing more 
than a lucemai microscope of low magnifying power, 
ljucernarian (Ib/swne^Tian), a, and sh. Zool. 
[f. mod.L. Lucemaria (see below), f. luccnia 
lamp.] A. adj. Belonging to the genus Luccr- 
naria typical of the family Lucentariidie of hydro- 
zoa, B. sb. A hydrozoan of this genus or family, 
1854 A, Adams, etc. Man. Nat, Hist. 355 Lucemarians. 
So Luce*marid, IiUccrnaTidan c., pertaining 
to the Lucertiarida, a sub-class of hydrozoa ; sb. 
a member of the Lucemarida, £uce*rnaroid, 
the reproductive zooid of any of the Lucemarida. 

i86t J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd,, Calent. 123 
A fixed and sexless * Lucernaroid Ibid., The develop- 
mental cycle of each Lucemarid. 2B70 Nicholson Zool. I. 
90 The Hydra-tuba thusconstitutes the fixed ‘ Lucernaroid 
or the ‘ trophosome ' of one of the Rhizostomidx, 
IiTlceriie ^ (Ih/ssun). lObs, exc. Autiq, [ad. L. 
lucerna, f. luc- ablaut-variant of //7c-, lux light.] A 
lamp, lantern. 

<r 1500 Envoy to Alison 23 (Skeal’s Chaucer VII, 360) 
Lucerne a-night, with hevcnly influence Illumined. 2500-20 
I Dunbar Poems Ixxxv. 3 Lucerne in deme, for to discerne 
Be glory and grace devyne. 1883 C. C. Perkins Ital. 
Scidpture iin iv. 375 A multitude of wreaths, tablets, masks, 
festoons, lucernes, genii holding IjTes [etc.]. 

Xiucerue 2, lucem (I'ws^un). Also7luceran, 
8-9 luaerD(e, 9 luzern. [a. F. luzente (iGth c.), 
in Cotgr. also htseme, ad. mod.Pr. Inzemo of unas- 
certained' etym. Cf. F. lauserne^ lauserte, ‘ Shrub 
Trefoile, Milke TrefoUe, Citisus Bush* (Cotgr.), 
In Eng. agricultural books of 17th and i8th c. the 
word constantly occurs as la lucerne, with the Fr, 
article prefixed.] The leguminous plant Aledicago 
saliva, resembling clover, cultivated for fodder; 
purple medick. 

Native or Paddy Lucerne = Queensland hemp, Sida 
rhombifolia (Morris Austral EngX 
2626 A. Speed Adam out of E. v. (1659)38 Clovergrass. .is 
a grass very hardy, not much inferior to Luceran. 2649 
Blithe Eng. Improv, Impr. (1653) 286 Chap, xxvii Speaks 
of the usage of St. Koync and lA-loccrn. 2669 Worlidce 
Syst.Agric.{.t^Sii)’yi It is not so good as La Lucerne., only 
this xvill grow on dricr and poorer Land than Lucern. 2733 
Tull Horse-hoeing Hush, xv. (Dubl.) 200 La Luserne is 
that famous so much Extoll’d by the Ancients.* 
Ibid. 20X LviseTOe in Grass is xnvich sweeter than St. Fcpin. 
2762 Genii. Mag. 262 One acre of Lucerne can maintain 
three or four horses. 2817-28 Cocbett Resid. U, S. (1822) 5 
Warm and fine. Grass pushes on. Saw some Luserne in 
a warm spot, 8 indies high. 2844 Stephens Bk. Farm II. 
552 IJiis kind of forage plant has never been 

successfully cultivated in Scotland, nor has it taken much 
hold in England, 1846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract, Agric, 


(ed. 4) II. 25 Lucem is much superior to clover forsoilii^ 
milch cows. 2873 Browning Red Cott, Nt.<ap 1 2- 
its growth unsheaved Of emerald luzern burslinc iniaij.u 
2883 V. Stuart Egypt 136 After the cotton is gathered tt 
immediately sow lucerne. 

b. altrib., as lucerne field, grass, paddock, lui 

2724 Act II Geo. 7, c. 7 (BL Rates), Seed, vocat Lucertj* 
Seed the C. wt. o. 10. o. 2733 Tull Horse-hoeing Bud 
XV. 201 Tho’ one Luserne Root he much more taper t£ 
another. Ibid. 211 Luserne Plants. 2760 J. Lee Intrd 
Bot. App. 318 Lucem Grass, Medicago. 2890* Rolf Boldre^ 
wood ’ Col. Re/oriner{iZgi) 225 An old working buIJoclc b 
a lucerne field. Ibid. 218 A lucerne paddock. 

t ^ncet K Obs. In 6 lucette, 7 lucit. [a. OF. 
lucel, f. lus Luce l.] A pike ; =Luce L 
• c 2550 Battle of Oiterbum xlvi. in Child Ballads HI. 
The lucettes and the cressawnles both j The Skottes fargh 
them agayne. 2658 R. Franck North. Mem. (1821) p. xxix 
The artist [i.e. fisherman] (if e.vpert) may summons up kei^ 
and the generous race of salmon. 


Zincet 2 (lb7*set). ? Obs, (See quot. 1858.) 

<12650 in Furnivall Percy Folio (i868t 11. 402 Sheelhat 
Hues by nilleand tape, & with her bagge & lucetl beggs. 1858 
SiMMONDs Diet. Trade, Lucet, a lady’s lace loom, made of 
bone, ivory or wood. 

Luche, obs. form of Lutch v., dial. 
Iitician(l/7‘j‘an). The name (repr.Gr.AovwaPw, 
L. Litcidnus) of a celebrated writer of Greek dia- 
logues (iriGo A.D.); allusively, a witty scoffer. 
Hence t Zixician v, inir, in io Lucian it, to imi- 
tate the style of Lucian, to play the scoffer; In* 
cia'nic, f Iiucia'nical adjs., pertaining to or 
characteristic of Lncian and his style; marked by 
a scoffing wit. tucia'nically adv, 

_xs6i Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 230b, Their most 
light, and wanton Lucianicall wittes. 259* G. Harvey Fwr 
Lett. 8 My betters neede not take it grieuously, to bc 
taunted. .in that booke, where Saint Peter, & Christ him' 
selfe are Lucianicaliy & scoffingly alleadged. ai^iBr. 
Mountagu^c^t Mon. (1642)53 Erasmus scoffingly, as his 
manner was, in a Lucianicall style. 2655 Fuller Ch, Hist. 
vi. i. § 34 Erasmus in his Dialogues .. though .. he doth 
Lucian it too much, yet truth may be discovered under the 
varnish of his scoffing wit. 2750 Hodges Ckr. Plan (1755) 
Pref. 7 Ridiculed by men of light heads and bad hearts, the 
Lucians and facetious drolls of their respective ages. 1820 
Shelley in Lady Shelley Mem. (1839) 136, 1 had written a 
Lucianic essay to prove the same thing. ^ 1B88 Dopsox 
Goldsmith 70 A little in the Lucianic spirit of Ficldins’* 
‘Journey from this World to the Next’, 
fLneianistL Obs, [f, (see prec.) + 

-1ST.] A disciple of Lucian (see prec.). 

1585 Fetherstone tr. Calvin on Acts viii. 25. 1S9 The 
Epicures & Lucianists doe professe that they belieue, where 
as notwithstanding they laugh inwardly. 259* G. Harvey 
Four Lett. 29 A contemner of God, and roan : a desperate 
Lucianisc : an abhominable Aretiiiist. 


Iiucianist® (Ij/fanUO. Eccl. Ilisl. Also 
liuoanist. [ad. late L. Liicianista, f. Liicinn-us' 
see - 1 ST.] The name of two sorts of heretics: a. 
A follower of Lncianus the ' Marcionite (of the 2nd 
century). 1 ?. A kind of Arian ; = Collucianist. 

1727-4X Chambers O'e/., Lucianists^ or Lucanists, a reli* 
gious sect, so called from Lucianus, or Lucanus, . . a disciple 
of Marcion. .. There was another sect of Lucianists, who 
appeared some lime after the Arians. 

Lncible (I'rr'sib’l), a. rare. [ad. L. luciUl-it, 
f. Z/Tcere to shine : see - ble, -IBLE.J Bright, lucent., 
1623 CoCKERAM. Lucibie. that which is iight of its selfe. 
2656 Blount Glossogr. 2893 Stores Sp. \n Indepetfatt 
(N. Y.) 19 Oct,, In letters of lightning, lucible and not 
frightful. 

Lucid (I'rJ'sid), a. [ad. L. lucid-tts, f. 
to shine. Cf. F. lucide.\ 

1 . Bright, shining, luminous, resplendent. Fo"’ 
foet, and techn. Etit. and Bot. = Smooth and 
shining. Astr. Of a star : Visible to the naked eye. 

1591 Spenser bl. Hubberd 1230 With his azure wings he 
cleav'd The liquid clowdes, and lucid firmament. 2654 Yit,- 
VAIN Tlieol. Treat, ii. 45 The Air is not a lucid 
the Sun. ^2667 Milton P. L. xi. 240 Over his lucid Annes 
A Militarle Vest of purple fiowd. 2693 Bentlev Boyfi 
Lect. viii. 5 There are great multitudes of lucid Starrs 
beyond the reach of the best Telescopes. Z77**®4 
Voy. (1790) V. 17^3 Supposed to be an animal which 
butes to that lucid appearance often observed at sea to tn 
night. 2797 Encycl. ^nV. (ed. 3) III. 443/2 [Bota^'‘\j^^ 
Surface is . . Lucid, as ifit were illuminated. 2800 
in Phil. Trans. XC. 280 Another lucid dead glow-worm wz 
put into warm water, at 214". 2833‘Tennyson Poems w 
Her lucid neck Shone ivorylike. 2845 Westwood 
Moths II. 22r Aphelosetia luddella (the lucid). **47 
W. E. Steele Field Bot. Gloss. 16 Lucid, with a 
shining surface. 2870-74 J. Thomson City Dread f. A t. • 
i, The lucid morning’s fragrant breath. 2893 Sir R- BA 
Story Sun 333 Bela Lyrx .. is among the coolest 01 t 
lucid stars. , . „ 

fig. <22652 J. Smith SeL.Disc. iv. 112 The intellect 
world, being . . made all lucid, intellectual, and ^^hming ‘ 
the sunbeams of eternal truth. 274* Barnard 
E. Hastings 39 To bring them into the lucid Path or\ cr 
and Religion, 

2 . Translucent, pellucid, clear. 

2620 Venner Via Recta Introd. 4 The lucidc cl^J 
subslauce of it fsc. ws}. 1647 H. Morv. Poems SThu^ 
stood by that good lucid spring Of living bliss. 17*5 * ‘ 

Odyss. VI. 102 The lucid wave a sp.icious bason fills. 27?, 
CowpER Odyss. ni. i The sun, emerging from the Ju« 
waves. 283* Lvtton Eugene A. i. x. How stticulariy P 
and lucid the atmosphere becomes. 2882 F, W. H. , 
Reneioal o/Yontk 314 Let many a heal distil Her Itic 
essence from the insurgent ill. 



IiUCIDA. 


3 . Lucid interval. Also in early use in.med.L. 
form (pi.) lucida intervalla, a. A period of tem- 
porary sanity occurring between attacks of lunacy. 
(So F. intei-valle lucide.) f.Formerly also, in 
wider use, an interval of apparent health between 
the attacks or periods of a disease. 

[The Latin phrase ‘non est compos mentis, sed gaudet 
lucidis intervallis ’ is common in English legal documents 
from the 13th to the 15th c. ; so also in the med.L. commen- 
tators on Justinian’s lusiitutes. For the etymological 
notion presumably underlying the expression, cf. c.] 

*603 Sir C. Heydon Jnd. Asirol. xxi. 423 Sometimes shee 
[the moon] graiinteth to them [lunatics] Lucida tnierualla. 
1625 B. JoNSoN Staple of N. v. i, They are almost mad ! 
But I forgiue their Lucida tnierualla,. ^1645 Howell 
Lett. (1650) II. 42 , 1 had a shrewd disease hung lately upon 
me. .. After som gentle slumbers, and unusual! dreames .. 
1 had a lucid intervall. a 1655 Vines Lords Supper (1677) 
213 A mad man may have lucid intervals. 1659 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. XIII. (1701) 624/2 As for that Pain which is 
lasting, it is not only gentle, but hath many lucid intervals. 
x686 J. DuNTosZe/^yh Ncxo-Eng. (1867) 23 , 1 had between 
whiles those lucid intervals [in sea-sicknessj. 1769 Black- 
stone Comm. IV. 25 If a lunatic hath lucid intervals of 
understanding, he shall answer for what he does in those 
intervals. 1839 I. Ray Med. yurispr. Insanity xiv. 298 
It was decided by the court, Sir Willian Wynne, that 
she had a lucid interval, while making the will, a 1859 
Macaulay ///r/. Eug. xxv. V. 294 James lingered three days 
longer. He was occasionally sensible during a few minutes, 
and, during one of these lucid intervals [etc.]. 

"b. transf. andy^. A period of rest or calm in 
the midst of tumult or confusion ; an interval dur- 
ing which there is a reversion to a normal, reason- 
able, or desirable condition. 

1581 W. Allen Apol. Eng. Seminaries iii. 22 Which 
[Arianisme] though it troubled the world some hundred 
yeres together, yet it. .had lucida internalta^ gaue seasons 
of calme and rest to holy Bishops. 1622 Bacon Hen. VJt 
Wks. j86i VI. 32 Which [dissensions] although they had 
had .. lucid intervals and happy pauses ; yet did they ever 
han^ over the kingdom. 1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. ii, 34 The 
devil heaped afflictions upon him, allowing him [Job] no 
lucid intervalls. tfiSz Dryden MacFl. 22 Some beams of 
wit on other souls may fall, Strike through and make a lucid 
interval. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic, xxii, Neither was his 
whole time devoted to the riotous extravagances of youth. 
He enjoyed many lucid intervals. 1822 R. G. Wallace 
15 Vrs. in India 104 It is quite impossible to transact 
business with a chief, except in that lucid interval between 
. . one debauch, and . . another. 2900 igih Cent. Sept. 3S6 
Italy is just passing through one of the^e lucid intervals. 

^ o. In the etymological sense : An interval of 
sunshine in a storm. 

1655 Tuckney Good Day well Impr. 8 Some short lucida 
iniervalla, as the sun in a rainy day, looking out noiv 
and then a lUlle. 1749 Capt, Standige in Naval Chron. 
III. 207 It being then day-light, and a lucid interval be- 
tween showers of snow. 

4 . Marked by clearness of reasoning, e.xpression, 
or arrangement ; easily intelligible. 

1786 Courtenay Lit. tf Mor, Charae, yohnson 24 And 
lucid vigour iiiarkM the general style. 1803 Med. yml. X, 
182 Arranged in that lucid order which is so necessary to 
assist the student, 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xxiv, Mrs. 
Curdle sat listening to this lucid explanation. X87X Morlev 
Voltaire (1886) 7 His expression was incomparably lucid, 
1876 C. M. Davies Unorth, Land, 103 The sermon ivas 
long but lucid. 

5 . Of persons : Clear in intellect ; rational, sane, 

1843 Carlyle Past < 5 * Pr. ii. i, Any lucid, simple-hearted 

soul like him. 1859 G. Meredith R, Feverel xxx. Two 
apparently lucid people. 2887^ Times ii Aug. $/2y I believe 
you are insane on that one point. On everything else you 
are lucid and bright. 

6. With agent-noun : That performs the action 
implied in a lucid manner. 

1879 McCarthy Oum^ Times II. xxix. 372 There never was 
a more lucid and candid reasoner. 

11 Encida (I'K'sida). Astr, [L. (sc. stel/a star) 
fern. sing, of Ificidits Lucid.] (See quot. 1S77.) 

X727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Corona Borealis, Names and 
situations of the .stars. .. Lucida of the corona,. .Tbzt. follow- 
ing the lucida to the south. 1877 G. F. Chambhrs Descript. 
Astron. (ed. 3) 917 Lucida, a word occasionally used in 
sidereal astronomy to indicate the brightest star of the con- 
stellation, or group, &C. mentioned. 

'Miucidary* Obs. [f. L. ludd-us Lucin + 
-aryJ,] App, a name 3687-90 for a newly in- 
vented light or lighting apparatus. 

1687 MS. Reg. Middle Tcmile 10 June, Some proposals 
had been made him by the Undertaker for setting up his 
lucidarys in the several Courts and Avenues of the House. 
x6^ Load. Gaz. No. 2596/4 The Proprietors of the Luci- 
daries, or new Lights. 

i* incident, a. Obs. rare'“^, [f. L. Iticid-ns 
Lucid + -ent.J Bright, lucent. Hence fliuci- 
deatly adv. 

14.. Nine Ladies Worthy 22 O pulchrior sole^ in beauty 
full Incident, 1:2480 St. Ursula (Roxb.) Aj, Cryste with 
thy Comforte lllumyn me lucydently. 

XiUCidity (l‘«si‘diti). [ad. L. luciditas, f. 
litcid-us Lucid : see -ity. Cf. F, luciditiJ\ The 
quality or condition of being lucid ; brightness, 
Inminosity ; now chiefly^/^*. intellectual clearness ; 
transparency of thought or expression. 

2656 Blount Ghssogr., Lucidity, brightness. 2664^ H. 
More Mysi, /u/f. 497 loucbJng the Lucidity of Christ’s 
Body after his Ascension, a x688 Cudworth Ininiut Mor. 
12731) 259 There is indeed a Brightness or Lucidity in the 
Sun. 2794 G. Adams Nat. ty Exp. Philos. IV, xUx. 346 
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IiUCIFEBOtrS. 


Light frequently does not sensibly act otherwise than as the 
cause of lucidity, or of luminous phenomena. 2851 Nichol 
Archit. Heav. 253 His precision of language and peculiar 
madity of exposition. 2855 M. Arnold Resignation 298 
Fate gave, what chance shall not control, His sad lucidity 
of soul. 1874 Maudsley Respons. in Meni. Dis. vii. 229 
Through their long intervals of lucidity. 2875 H. James 
R. Hudson vi. aoo He looked at him with eyes of such 
radiant lucidity. 1884 F. Temple Relat. Relig. Sf Sci. i. 
(1885) 10 The question ., put by Hume .. u'as handled by 
him with singular lucidity. 

IiTici^y (Fi2‘sidli), adv. [f. Lucid + -ly 2 .] 
In a lucid manner ; with lucidity ; brightly, clearly, 

c 170s Berkeley Cmnmonpl, Bk. in Fraser Life (187*) 459 
All y* carefully and lucidly to be set forth, 1820 Miss 
Mitford in L Estrange Life (1870) II. v. 97 With such 
eyesl so purely, s© lucidly blue 1 2844 Thirlwall Greece 
yill. Ixv. 349 The consul .. expounded the phrase very 
lucidly. 1883 Manch. Exam. 25 Feb. 3/3 The chapters .. 
are. .admirably arranged and lucidly written. . 

Xiucidness (^l‘«*sidnes). [f. Lucid + -ness.] 
Lucidity. 

2648 W. Mol'ntacue Devout Ess. i. xxi. § i. 385 The 
smoothness and lucidness of Glass. 1680 Aerial Noc^ 

itiuca 38 The Constant Noctiluca .. in which the lucidness 
was constant, though the Vial that contain'd it, was kept 
stopL 1694 [see Luciferous 1]. 2727 Bailey vol. 11 , Lr/r/W- 
ness, brightness. x8oo Hulme in Phil. Trans. XC. 172 The 
fluid acquired a great degree of lucidness. 1B36 Jas. Grant 
Random RecclL Ho. Lords ix. 280 The Jucidness of his 
arrangement, the appropriateness of his ai^uments, and the 
transparency of his style. 

Ziliciiee, lucivee (bl'sifr*, -Vj), Canada and 
local U. S. [Corruption of Loup-cervier.] The 
Canadian 13'nx. 

1823 Cobbett Rnr. Rides (1865) I. 372 When in New 
Brunswick 1 saw the great wild grey cat, which is there 
called a^Lucifee. 1902 Webster Suppl., Z«r/tw. 

XiXLCifeD (Ibl'sifai). [L. luci/er adj., light-bring- 
ing ,* used as proper name of the morning star ; f. 
lucii-Yj lux light + ~fer bearing. Cf, the equivalent 
Gr. ^oj<r<p 6 pos, after which it was prob. formed.] 

X. As proper name, and allusively, (With 
initial capital.) 

1 . The morning star; the planet Venus when she 
appears in the sky before sunrise. Now only poet. 

(Ttoso ByrktfcrtfCs Handboc in Anglia (2883) VUI. 320 
par after on ^lam circule lucifcr up arist. ^2374 Chaucer 
Boeih. III. mecr. i. go (Camb. MS.) After J»at lucifere the day 
sterre hath chasyd awey the dirke nyht. 1388 Wvclif yob 
xxxviii. 32 Whether thou brjmgist forth Lucifer, that is dai 
sterre, in his tyme, 1629 Milton Nativity 74 The Stars . . 
will not take their flight, For all the morning light, Or 
Lucifer that often warn’d them thence. 27^ Akesside 
Pleas. Imag. (1779) 1. 148 Lucifer displays His beaming 
forehead through the gates of mom. 2887 Bowen Virg. 
ASneid ii. 801 Now on the mountains of Ida was rising 
Lucifer bright. 

t b. fg . (Cf. Dat-star.) Ois . 

<2x585 Cartwright in R. Browne Attsw. to C. 87 Vntill 
such time as the day starre spring & Lucifer do rise in our 
hearts. 1599 Broughton’s Let. vui. 26 You Cynosura and 
Lucifer of nations, the stupor and admiration of the world, 

2 . The rebel archangel whose fall from heaven 
was supposed to be referred to in Isa. xiv. 12 ; 
Satan, the Devil. Now rare in serious use ; cur- 
rent chiefly in the phrase yis prottd as Lucifer. 

The Scripture parage (Vulg. ‘Quomodo cecidisti de caslo, 
Lucifer, qui mane oriebaris ? * iCV. ‘ How art thou fallen 
from heauen, O Lucifer, sonne of the morning?’) is part of 
a ‘ parable against the king of Babylon ’ (Isx xiv. 4) ; but 
the mention of a fall from heaven led Christian interpreters 
to suppose that ‘king of Babylon’ was to be interpreted 
spiritually, as a designation of the chief of * the angels who 
kept not their first estate*. Hence the general parri-slic 
view that Lucifer the name of Satan before his fall. 
The Latin word >vas adopted in all the Eng. versions down 
to 1611; the Revised vereion hxsdaystar. 

a 1000 Christ Saian 367 (Gr.) W$s pst encgelcyn ser 
genemned, Luciler haten, leohtberende. <i 1300 Cursor M, 
442 And for he was fair and bright, luciler to nam he 
hight. risSo Wyccif Wks. (1880) 30 pcse nouelries maad 
of ydiotis 6c synful wrecebis of lucifers pride, c 1450 Mirour 
Saluaciowi 4377 With feendes and lucifere . . in helle. 2557 
Glide 4* Godlie Ball, (S. T. S.) 175 Proude Lucifer, The greit 
maister of hell. 26x3 Snaks. Hen. VIII, iii. it. 371 And 
when he falles, he falles like Lucifer, Neuer to hope againe. 
2625 PuRCHAS Pilgrims I. iv, 571 His Pride is such, as may 
teach Lucifer. 2667M1LTON J'.Z. vii. 231, 2772 Fletcher 
CA rritr Wks. 1795 II. 352 A fall into pride may drive me 
nearer Lucifer. 18x4 &ott IVav. Ivii, A second Lucifer of 
ambition and wrath. X839 Bailey Festus (1852) 55 l^Ien 
say— -as proud as Lucifer— Pray who would not be proud 
with such a train ? 

Comb. 1553 ReliquesofRome{.\z^-fi 2 His.. Lucifer- 

like pride, x^x J. Bell Hadden’s Ausuk Osor. 219 With 
such an incredible inordinatedesireof luciferUkesuperioriiie. 

^ Misused for ; A devil. 

1887 Ruskin Proeierita II, 73 The temper of eight little 
Lucifers in a swept lodging. 

i*b. allusively. One who commits the sin of 
Lucifer, i.e. who seeks to dethrone God; occas. 
applied to one who presumptuously rebels against 
an earthly sovereign. Obs. 

2549 Cheke Hurt Sedit. (X64X) 12 That presumption of 
challenging Gods seat, doth shew j-ou to have been Lucifers. 
2579 Folke Heskins's Pari. 305 What Lucifcr is that, that 
^vil oppose him selfe acatnst the flatt commaundement of 
the holle ghost. 1602 Warner Aib. Eng, ix. L 220 Yea, too 
blasphemous, they incrochvpon theDehie, Though of these 
Lucifers haue been that perish through a Flie. <xz6x8 
Raleigh in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 89 Although they be per- 
petual Lucifers, they must always be Angels, and live in 
plenty. 


• II. As a common noun, 

3 . Orig. lucifer match : A friction match made 
usually of a splint of wood, tipped with an inflam- 
mable substance ignitable on a roughened or other- 
wise prepared surface. 

2831 yohn Bull 28 Nov, XI. 379/1 [Jones 7/. Watts, speech 
of plaintiff's counsel.] Mr. Jones bad, some time ago, 
invented a match to produce an instantaneous light..and 
he had given his ingenious invention the name of ‘ Pro- 
methean ‘. .. Subsequently the plaintiff invented another 
description of match, which he designated with the frightful 
name of* Lucifer’... For the ‘ Lucifers ’ he had not. .secured 
his right as the patentee. . . The defendant made an exact 
imitation of the ‘ Lucifer Match.’ 1836 Brande Man. 
Chem. (ed. 4} 543 Matches tipped with some of these in- 
flammable mixtures, and tdi\eO Lucif:rs, are now In common 
use, and are inflamed either by friction or by the contact of 
sulphuric acid. Ibid. 1274 (jen. Index, Lucifer matches. 
1837 -dutt. Reg. 80 Several other lucifer matches were lying 
about, one of ihem^having the appearance of having been 
drawn through the sandpaper, 2849 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 
11.42 When we had put a lucifer to some sticks in the grate. 
1876 ‘Capt. Crawley’ Card Players' Man. 120 Cribbage 
. . is played with a full pack of nfty-two cards, . . and two 
pegs (that may be of ivory, or lucifer matches, with the 
phosphorus ends cut off). 1884 E. Yates Recall. I. ii, 45 
The lucifer, or Congreve match as it ivas called, . . was ignited 
by friction on sandpaper, and had a very unpleasant smell. 

Comb, 1858 SiMMONDs Diet. Trade, Lucifer^hox. 1862 
H. ifARRVAT Year in Siveden II. 400 Mr. LundstrOm.. 
showed me over his lucifer-manufactorj'. 

Hence i* tiU’cifering* a. noncc-wd., acting ihe 
part of Lucifer. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. ix. I. 229 Of which Conuerling, 
Christo-fers yee [Popes] thenceforth shalbe said : If not, 
a^ly and perish in your Luciferring Traid. 

iiUCiferian (lb 7 sifi‘»'rian), a.^ and sb."^ ? Obs. 
Also 6 Xiuceferian, Xiucifrian, 7 Luciferan, [L 
Lucifer + -ian.] A. adf. Of or pertaining to 
Lucifer; Satanic, derilish. Often with reference 
to pride ; ‘ As proud as Lucifer 

iSJo Homilies n. Wilful Rebell. lu. (1574) 576 A luceferian 

? ridB and presumption. 2598 Marston Pygntal. 11. 146 
rom haughty Spayne, xvhat brought’st thou els beside, 

. But lofty lookes, and their Luclfrian pride? 2613 Dekker 
Strange Horse-R ace \yks. (Grosartt 11 1 . 350 For now he saw 
the Dilacerarion of his owne Luciferan Kingdome. 2673 
Lady's Call. i. v. § 10 What a Luciferian fall will they have 
from their honor.?. 2691 Wood Ath. Oxon, II. 3x2 He fell 
on the Bishops generally, calling (hem Luciferian Lord 
Bishops. 2704 Norris Ideal World 11. x'. 396 We have so 
much of the Luciferian ambition, as to aspire to be like 
to the most high. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide i. 782 (MS.| 
Darting a ghastly Luciferian look After their footsteps. 

fB. sb. A Luciferian or Satanic person. Obs, 

2647 Trapp Conun. Platt, xix. 17 None but a proud Luci- 
ferian would have said, as Vega, the Popish perfeciionary 
did [etc.]. 

LucifeTian, and sb.^ Also 6, 8 Luciferan. 
[f. L, proper name Lucifer (see below) + -iA2f.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the sect founded by 
Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari in the fourth century, 
who separated from the Church because it was 
too lenient (as he thought) towards Arians who 
repented of their heresy. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. j (i 658) 106 You, saith he, (speak- 

ing to the Luciferian hereticks) run away from the vain 
shakingof feathers, like the fearfull Harts. 2638CHILHNCW. 
Relig, Prot.x. ii.§ 56 While you thus inveigh against Luther, 
and charee him with Luciferian heresies. 1865 Lichtfoot 
Comm. Galat. (1874) 228 Hilary the Roman deacon .. at- 
tached himself to the Luciferian schism. 

B. sb. An adherent of this sect. 
cxSS% Life Bp. Fisher \n F.’s Wks. (E.E.T.S.) 11. 235 Saint 
Terom against Helvidius, Jovinianus, Vigilantius, and the 
luciferans. 1585 Fetherstone tr. Caiz'in on Acts xLv. 7. 458 
No man thinks that the grace of the Spirit ts annexed to 
such a ceremonie, as doeth Jerome against the Luciferians. 
x68i Baxter yl/mt'. DodxveUxx. 16 Novatians, Luciferians, 
Donalists..had all Orders in Episcopal Communion. 1797 
W. Johnston tr. Beckmaniis Invent. HI. 406 In the alterca- 
tion ^tween a Luciferan and an Orthodox, he relates that 
an adherent of the schismatic Lucifer disputed. 2882-3 
EncycL Relig. Rninvt. II. 1358 As the Luciferians 
considered themselves the true and pure church, they utterly 
repudiated the name ofa sect. 

t jCuciferine, a. Obs. [f. Lucifer + -ine 2.] 

= Luciferian 

c 2546 Jo\'e in Gardiner Decl. Art. yoye (1546) 14 , 1 pas'^e 
Ouer his [Gardiner’s] luciferin pryde, .. vicious lyuyng, &c. 
25^ Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hist. China 376 Nohunznga .. 
Was slaine by a captaine of his, and punished by God by 
this meanes for his iuciferine pride, 
i* LuciferotiSf Obs. [f. Lucifer + ‘-ous.] 

« Luciferian’ a.^ 

CISS4 Bale Declar. Bonner’s Art. [8], Els ^wold ye 
couple your sorcerous masmongers with Gods maiestye in 
one honour which we wil not take at your luciferus 
swasyons. 2593 Nashe Christ’s T. (1613) 54.G(?d ’ 

I should be so Luciferous pa^ionatiue-arobitious. 2023 
CocKERAM, Luciferous, haughtie, proud. 

luciferous (I'Ksi-fcras), 0.2 [f. I- 
light-bearing (see Lucifer) + -ous.] ^ 

1 , That brings, convey, or emits light. Aow 
rare in serious use. . ^ /-ati«eth 

1656 Blount moisture of 

,!ght. I68« Pl^T Staffer The 
Oysters that shines in boles in the shells. 
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LFCIFIC. 

/eres\ almost all belong to the class of transparent, .worms. 
s8zz Blackw. Maf^. X.' 560 Combustible and luciferous 
matter. 1856 Grindon Life xxxii. 283 The nearer we stand 
to the luciferous orb (jc. the sun]. 1859 Thackeray Virgin. 
XXV, Let us. .bless Mr. Price and other Luciferous benefac- 
tors of mankind, for banishing the abominable mutton of our 
youth. 

. 2 . Jig. Affording illumination or insight ; lumi- 
nous, illuminating. In 17th c. common in Inci- 
ftrotis experiment j after Bacon’s huifera expeH- 
menta Org. 1. § ,70, 99, et ali). 

1648 Petty Adv. to Harilib 20 How to make the most of 
experiments, .. all being equally Luciferous, although not 
equally Lucriferous. x&o Boyle Nero Exp. Phys..Meck. 
XV. 104 So Luciferous an Experiment. 1676 Glanvtll Ess. 
iiu 28 A rare and luciferous Theorj\ x8ix Ediu. 

229 These .. are the only luciferous experiments, of which 
geology can yet boast. 

. Hence Iitici’ferously adv.-,^ Iinci*feroTisness. 

1665 Phil. Trans. 1. 48 The Luciferousness of such Experi- 
ments. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. in. § 3 Embrace 
not the opacous and blind side of opinions, but that which 
looks most Luciferously or influentially unto Goodness. 

Xucific (V?/si*fik), a. [ad. late L. lucijic-its ^ 
f. luc{f)r\ lux light : see -no.] Light-producing. 

X701 Grew Costtt, Sacra 11. ii. § 14. 38 When they [the rays] 
are made to Converge, . . though their Lucifick motion be 
continu’d, yet .. that equal motion, which is the Colorifick, 
is interrupted. 1800 Hulme In Phil. Trans. XC. 173 The 
degree of illumination in these liquids must depend upon 
the quantity of lucific matter applied. 182^ Coleridge A ids 
Reft. (1848) I. 168 The dry light -^-the lucific vision,, .mean- 
ing thereby .. re.ason in contradistinction from the under- 
standing. 1876 J. Ellis Caesar in Egypt 53 Lucific orbs, 
IGtlciform a. Now rare. [ad. L. 

'^luciform-is (repr. Gr. auYoeiSiJs), f. /z1r(2)-, liix 
light : see -porm.] Having the character of light, 
luminous : applied spec, to the * vehicle' of the soul 
(a^ofiS^s 6 xr]}ia) imagined bytheNeo-Platonists; 
occas. to the spiritual body of the Resurrection. 

x668 H. More Div, Dial. Schol. (1713) 560 It rnay well he 
questioned, whether the Pythagoreans held a distinct Notion 
of this kind of lucifprm Body, 1678 Cudwortk Intell. Sysi. 

I. V. 788 These Ancients say, that" there is another Heavenly 
Body, always conjoyned with Ae Soul and Eternal, which 
they call Luciform and Star-like. 1710 R. Ward Life H. 
More 39 What the Platonists call the Luciform Vehicle of 
the Soul. 1862 Ellicott On i Thess. iv. 17 The glorified 
and luciform body will be caught up in the. .clouds. [1881 
Shorthousc % Inglesant I, xvii. 312 To keep in order this 
luciform vehicle of the soul, as the Platonists call it.] 
IiUGifrian : see Lucifekian 
^uoifagous <z. A^af. Hist. [f. 

L. liicifug-ttSy L lux light + fug-cre to fly : 

see -ous.j Shunning the light. 

x6^ Gaytoh Pleas, Notes iv, vi.-vli. ati Such designes 
as these were Lucifugous, and would not endure the face 
of Heaven. 1655 S-mnley Hist. Philos. 1. (1701) 14/x These 
ill Daemons. .Aquatile, and Subterraneous^and Lucifugous. 
*737 OzELL Rabelais II. i2x note^ Lucifugous Nyctico- 
races. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anal. 1. 509/2 The habits of which 
[animals] are more completely lucifugous and retired than 
any others. 1865 Oakeley Hist. Notes 36 Owls and hats 
and other such shy and lucifugous creatures. 

So Ziuci'fagal a., in the same sense. 

1889 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Lncigen. (l'? 7 -sidgen). [f. L. liix light + 

-GEN.J An illnminant produced by burning a spray 
of oil mixed with air. 

1B87 Pall Mall G. 16 Sept. 12 Lucigen, as the new iUu- 
minant is called, is the invention of Mr, Hannay, of Glasgow, 
and is already extensively used in large engineering works, 
and for lighting large open spaces. 1892 Ibid. 26 Jan. 5/2 
It is proposed to make experiments at the Woolwich Ferry 
wdth the lucigen lighL 

+Iiuei-genous, a. Obs.-’' [f. L. luc^j)-, lux 
light + -GENOns.] (See quot.) 

1727 Bailey vol. H, Lucigenous, born or begotten in the 
Day Time. 

iLucimeter (I'rrsi-m/toi). [Hybrid f. L. 

lux light + -METER.] 

1 . An instrument for measuring the intensity of 
light ; a photometer. 

2825 Hamilton Handph. Terms, Lucimeter, in Optics, 
an apparatus for measuring the intensity of light proceeding 
from dificrent bodies. 1875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

2 . ‘ A sunshine recorder designed to measure the 
combined effect of the duration and intensity of 
sunshine^in promoting evaporation’ {Cent. Diet.'). 

II IjiUCina (Ihrsarna). Also 6 {aiiglicized) Lu- 
cyne. [L. fern, of adj. liictnus, f. lux light : 
see -INEI.3 In Roman mythology, the goddess 
who presided over childbirth, sometimes identified 
with Juno or with Diana; hence, a midwife. 

C138S Chaucer *2 T. x’i.vj But for hir child so longe 
was vnbom Ful pitously Lucyna gan shecalle. x6o8 Shaks. 
Per. in. L xo Lucina, oh I Diuinest patrionesse, and my 
wife gentle To those that cry by night. X63X Milton Epit. 
March. Winch. c6 And now with second hope she goes, 
And calls Lucina to her throws. 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Hvdriot. V. 27 Death must be the Lucina of life. 1701 C. 
Wolley yml. Nra> l-Vr/tfiSfio) 27 Neither .. the nice at- 
tendance of Kursekeepers, nor the art of a dextrous Lucina, 
1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy 11. xi, A daughter of Lucina is 
put . . over thy head. 

b. By identification with Diana, put for : The 
moon. poet. . 

X500-Z0 Dunbar Poems xxxv. x Lucina sch}’nn>’ng in 
silence of the nicht. 1508 — Gold. Targe a Quhen gone to 
bed %\'ar Vesper and Lucerne. 1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. 
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i.\. 2 For Lucj’na eke dyd her shrowde. 1594 Greene & 
Lodge Loohing-glassiXs^i F 2 b, An boost of blacke and 
sable cloudes Gan to eclips Lucinas siluer face. ' 

ILucioid (liK’sijoid); Jehth. ' [f. L. hui-tis pike 
+ -OID.] a. sb, A fish of the family EsocIcIk ; a pike, 
b. adj. Belonging to this family {Cent. Diet.). 

1836 Yarrell Brtt. Fishes (ed. 3) 1 . 343 This expert Ich* 
thyologist has restricted the jEjac/r/^ (Lucioids), or -family 
of Pikes, to the single genus Arax-. i859-d2 Sir j. Richard. 
SON, etc. Mus. Nat. Hist. (1868) II. 153 Lucioids [Esocidx). 
Iiueime, obs. form ofLocEttif. 

IiUeit, variant of Looet I Obs. 

Xiucius, obs. form of Lnsoious, 

Lueivee ; see Lucifee. 

ZiTlck (l»k), sb. Also 5-6 luk(e, 6-7 luoke. 
[a. LG. (Du., OFris.) Ink, a shortened form of 
geluk (MDu. gelucke = MHG. gtlilcke, mod.G. 
gliick). Parallel adoptions of the LG. word are 
Icel. lukka (i4lh c.), MSw. lukka, lykka (mod.Sw. 
lyckci). Da. lykke. Probably it came into English 
as a gambling term ; the LG. dialects were a fre- 
quent source of such terms in 15-16 centuries. 

The ultimate etymology of gelilcke (: — OHG. *gi~ 

luccki : — OTeut. type *galiikhjo-m) is obscure. So far as 
meaning is concerned nothing could be more pl.ausible than 
Paul's i^ew (Beitr. VII. 133 note'i that the word is connected 
with G. gelingen (OHG. gilingan) to succeed, turn out well 
or ill, as G. druck pressure with dringeit to press, schluck 
gulp with schlingen to swallow, ntek wTench with ringento 
wrench. But morphologically this assumption seems quite 
inadmissible, and most scholar deny the existence of etymo- 
logical affinity in any of these instances. Formally, the word 
might be cognate with Lookv.* or«.*, or with G. locken ^to 
entice (OHG. lockOn) and the synonymous OHG. lttcchen\ 
but no probable hypothesis seems to have been formed to 
connect the meaning of the sb. with that of any of these vbs.] 

1 , Fortune good or ill ; the fortuitous happening 
of events favourable or unfavourable to the interests 
of a person ; a person’s condition with regard to 
the favourable or unfavourable character of some 
fortuitous event, or of the majority of the fortuitous 
events in which he has an interest. Often with 
adj., as bad^ hardy evil lucky Good-luck, Ill-luck. 
Also, the imagined tendency of chance (esp. in 
matters of gambling) to produce events continu- 
ously favourable or continuously unfavourable; 
the friendly or hostile disposition ascribed to chance 
at a particular time. 

1481, a 1529 [see Good luck]. XS30 Palscr. 241/1 Lucke, 
happe, hevr. azs^7 Surrey in TotteTs Misc. (Arb.) 220 
And if to light on you my tuck so good shall be, I shall be 
glad to fede on that that would haue fed on me. 1563 B. 
OooGE Eglogs vii. (Arb.) 61 Let vs here what lucke you 
haue had in loue. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 39 It was 
his hard lucke & curssed chaunce, .. to finde [etc.]. 1590 
Shaks. Cotn. Err. iii. it. 93 , 1 haue but leane lucke in the 
match, 1602 und Pt. Return fr. Pamass. 11. v, 823 It hath 
beene my luck alwaycs to beat the bush, while another kild 
the Hare, 1653 Walton Angler iu 60 Wei Scholer, you 
must indure worse luck sometime, or you will never, make 
a good Angler, 1^38 Swift Pol. Conversat. 18 Yes ; 'Tom 
sings well ; but his Luck’s naught. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Rom. Forest xv, I hope we shall have better luck mext 
time, ^ 1856 Whyte Melville Kate Ccv. xvii, The Arch- 
croupier below, they say, arranges these matters for he- 
inners; but the luck turns at last. 2882 Ouida Maremina 
. ii. 41 ‘ He has got his deserts *, said Jaconda. . . * Luck al- 
ways changes’.^ 1883 Howells WoniaiCs Reason II. xx. 
178 He bade him . . get fire to light the beacon. GifTen 
refused. * No, sir ; better not have any of my luck about it ’• 
i'l). A piece of (good or bad) lack. Obs, 

1530 Palscr. 580/2 , 1 have a shreude chaunce or a shreude 
tourne, or I have an yvell lucke, il vtemeschiet. 1603 Dray- 
ton Bar. Wars iv. xxxiv. Those evill Lucks, in numbers 
many are. That to thy footsteps do themselves apply. 

c. In generalized sense : Chance regarded as a 
cause or bestower of success and failure. Some- 
times personified. , 

*S 34 *S Dauy the Dycer''NV's.T.^’y^ Long was I, lady 
Lucke, your seruing man. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 
83 One refuge yet remaineth, that is patiently to suffer what 
so euer lucke allotteth. 1630 Davenant Cruel Bro. i. i. B2, 
Report is then become a Xtawde to Luck : Whom Fortune 
doth enrich, Fame doth flatter. 1B99 Maj. A. Griffiths in 
Fortn, Rev. LXV. 307 Luck, in the great game of war, is 
undoubtedly lord of all. 1902 A. E. W. Mason Fotir 
Feathers iii. 23, I told you luck might look my way. Well, 
she has. I go out to Egypt on General Graham's Staff. 

d. • Predicatively, ft is good or had luck « * it is 
a good or bad omen ’ (to do so-and-so). 

Mod. You should never put boots on the table: it’s bad luck. 

2 . Good fortune; success, prosperity or advantage 
coming by chance rather than as the consequence 
of merit or effort. Phr, To have the luck = to be 
so fortunate as {to be or do something), *f*To 
have no luck to : to be unfortunate in, 

14., Pol. Rel. L. Poems (1866) 38 Wher-for liicke and 
good hansselle my hert y sende you. ? a 1480 PTvmp. Parv. 
(Winchester MS.) 316/2 Luk, lucrum. [.SV? Comb. J\IS. and 
ed. Pynson ; Harl. MS. reads (prob. correctly) Lukre or 
uynnynge, lucrum^ xS3SSTmvAirrCrc«. Scot. II. 46 That 
neidfuU war lhai wantit thair nothing. At thair lyking, with 
greit larges and luke \rime instruct]. 1583 Hollydand 
Campo di Fior 145 No man can have lucke alw'aycs at 

f >laye. 2590 Shaks. Mids. N, v. L 439 If we haue ^mearned 
ucke, Now to scape the Serpents tongue. <11656 Hales 
Gold. Rem, (16S8) 348 Only Plutarch, whatever the matter 
IS has no luck to the jatin, and therefore I would advise you 
cither to read him in French or in English. x66x Boyle 


• LUCK. 

Slyle o/Sc'sift. (1675) 36 A hint, nhich . . I ha\-e sinct W 
the luck to improve sufficiently. 1784 Cowper Tiroe ^ 
How he was flogged, or had the luck to escape. x8«l? 
Irving Tour Prairies 264 One of the rangers, ho^\’evtt hd 
little luck to boast of, his horse having taken fright.. tbrtnm 
his rider, and escaped. 2856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxvE 
374, I have been off with a party . . on a hunt inland. iVc 
had no great luck. x866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt(iZ^Z) 20 lik* 
most energetic natures, he had a strong faith in his luck 
2874 Green Short Hist. vii. § i. 350 Catherine Parr had 
the luck to outlive the Kin^. 2883 Ste\tnson SikiraB 
Sg.y With Children of Israel 1, The luck had failed, the mines 
had petered out. 1892 N. Gould Double Event 8 At cark 
Captain Drayton seemed to have the ‘ devil’s own luck', 
tl*. {One's) luck of-, (one’s) good fortune in 
obtaining. Obs. 

1762-72 H. Waltole Veriue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) 1. 

A man, whose luck of fame was derived from all the drcuai* 
stances which he himself reckoned unfortunate, 
c. A piece of luck or good-fortune. *iSc. 

1856 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 289 It \vai aiuck forme 
yesterday .. that I had these live things to look after. 

Hd. occas. In appellations of objects on which 
the prosperity of a family, etc., is supposed to 
depend. 

^’This use originates with *The Luck ofEden Hall*,wliicli 
Is an oriental glass goblet (of the 15th c. or earlier) in the 
possession of the Museraves ofEden, Cumberland, so called 
from a superstition embodied in the words, ‘ If this glass 'niil 
break or fall, Farewell the luck of Eden-hall’. 

as8oo Ballad v\'Lysoi\sBriiannmlV.Oamh.{i%i 6 )'p.t 6 s, 
God prosper long from being broke The Luck of Edcn-halL 
1842 Longf. (title) The Luck of Edenhall [transl. from 
Uhland]. 2870 B. Harte (title) The Luck of Roaring C^p. 
1902 E. F. Benson Luck of VaiB 36 When the Luck cf 
the Vails is lost, Fear not fire nor rain nor frost. 

3. Phrases. Bad luck to (a person or tiling).^: a 
vulgar form of imprecation, expressive of ill-will, 
disgust, or disappointment, Down on (occas, in) 
one's luck : in ill-luck, in misfortune (s/ang). For 
luck : in order to bring good luck (expressing the 
purpose of some superstitious action). 7); : for- 
tunate, enjoying good luck. Ouiofluckx having bad 
luck, in misfortune. Jo strike (a person) luch\ 
see Strike v. To try ones luck', see Try v. f Vpn 
luck's head : on chance (obs. Sc.). Worse inch- 
unfortunately, * more’s the pity ’ (colhg.). Forrr/w, 
stroke of lucky see the sbs. 

2637 Rutherford Lett. i. xl’i. (1675) 87, 1 would heliwft 
In the Dark upon Luck’s head, and take my haard of 
Christ’s goodwill. 1789 Wolcot(P. Pindar) iVr 5; Banksk 
Emp. of Mor. 17 Quite out of breath, and out of luck, iw 
Thackeray Pendennis Ixi,' The Chevalier was . . to uw hu 
own picturesque expression . .*down on his luck'. xp 57 
Hughes Tom Brown 1. viii, By Jove, Flashey, your young 
friend’s in luck. 1862 Miss Yonge rng. Stepm. j£VU.«J4 
He. .should see enough of him when Mr, Hope came,w9r«. 
luck, 2867 F, Francis Angling vi. (1880) 233 Like a diSH* 
pated house-fly out of luck. 2876 Ck M. Davies 
Land. 2B5 A clever rogue momentarily down on his 
2882 R. Burton in Athenstnm No. 2880. 21/3 Themincr 
down in bis luck. 2883 Stevenson Treas, Isl. in. xv, There 
are some of Flint’s hands aboard ; worseluckfor the rest ot 
us. 1884 Jessopp in 19M Cent. Mar. 402 Labour is scarce 
and he is down in his luck. 1894 G. S. Layard Tennyscn 4 
Pre-Raphaelite lllustr. iv.45 Oriana ties her kerchief round 
the wings of her lover’s helmet, whilst he strings his bow Jor 
luck against her foot. 1900 Blaclew. A/rr^. Julyw/i, I w^*" 
luck when I tumbled amongst them. 1902 A.E. 
FourFeaihersyixAX. 227, 1, worse luck, was not one of toc^ 
J-b, Luck in a bag. A name for some (?swind- 
ling) contrivance resembling a Lucky-bag, 
the prizes were few. Hence, A rare piece of good 
luck, an unlikely oMinexpected stroke of luck. 

2649 Lichtfoot Battle iv, IVasps Nest Wks. 1825 I. 

It was luck in a bag then, that he that is so direct in ^ ^ , 
gospel from end to end, as never to change one story’ out 0 
Its proper time and place, should do it here *0 ^9^ p' 
Heming’s turn so pat. . 2701 Walk to Sinithfield in 
Daniel Merrie Eng. xx. (1874) 273 The spectators were 
shuffled together like little boxes in a sharper s Lucx-m* 
a-bag. X71X Swift yrttl. to Stella 8 Sept., You have lu« 
indeed; and luck in a bag. What a devil is that eign 
shilling tea-kettle ? copper, or tin japanned ? It is like your 
Irish politeness, raffling for tea-kettfes. 

+ 4. A sign of future (good or ill) luck ; an omen. 

[2548 Elyot Diet., Ottten, the lucke of some 
come, gathered of some woorde or saij'ng before 
2570 Levins Manip. 284/2 Lucke, omen. 

A.^ PIOME in Beltenden's Lhy v. (2822) 479 The qubui. 
voice being herd abroad, . . the senate did think .the samin 
to be the luck and presage of sum thing to come. 

6. attrib. and Comb.i luck-money=next ; 
penny, a piece of money given or kept *fbr ^ 
a certain sum which local custom prescribes to w 
returned by the seller to the buyer, esp. in the s:ue 
of live-stock ; J* luck-sieu, an augury : . + luck- 
stroken a., ? haring received the luck-penny. 

1877 N. 4- Q. 5th Ser. VII. 488 In all agriculinral 
connected with catlle or com it is customary when 
p.Tyments to return a small sum to the cusiomcr, 
termed ‘•luck money*. zBgB Daily Neivs ij- Avs- s /7 
butchers assert that luck money was customarily graui 
in Lincoln until the auction system was started. . *7. 
Burns Let. to Mrs. Dunlop 2 Aug., I am, indeed, ' 

angry with you at ihe quantum of your *luckpenny. 3 
Scott Fam. Lett, 8 Jan. (1894) II. xix. 162 I^i^dders..W 
drain’d my purse, othenvise the luck penny shoula na 
been better worth your acceptance. 2824 Miss Mirro , 
Village Ser. l 262 All tlic savings of a month, the ^ 
halfpence, the new farthings, the very luck-pctmy, go ^ 
in futno on that night. s8^ Times 25 Feb. xo/i Th* 
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dant bought ahunter for jC loo from the plaintifT.artd received 
back £5 ‘luck penny’. 1587 Goldikg Dc Mcmay 
621 He tooke a *Lucksigne at the sight of a Lyonnesse 
[Full Prettci au^tre (Tvne Lyontie], 1597 Bp. ti. 

V. 17 Go take possession of the church-porch-doore, And 
ring thy bek ; *luck stroken in thy fist, The parsonage is 
thine or ere thou wist. 

jjUCk, V. Obs, exc. dial, [?a. Du. hthhcn, f. 
Ink Luck sb» (But possibly an Eng. formation, 
though in ourquots. appearing earlier than the vb.)] 

1 . intr. To chance, happen. . Usu. with defining 
adv, ; To turn out welly illy etc., to have (good 
or bad) luck. Also impers, (with or without if), 
14. . Billa fasila silver hosiium ttiajort\ in Hartshonie 
2 letr. T. 225 See wich a scrowe is set on thie gate Warning 
the of harde Happes For and it lukke thou shalt have 
swappes. 1481 Caxtoh Reynarll (Arb.) 35 Whan it so 
lucked that we toke an oxe or a cowe. .rti^7 Surrey 
^ncid If. 494 Our first labor thus lucked well'with us. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. ix. 218 With thame of 
Caihnes lucket sa il, that [etc.]. x6oi Ogle Vert's Parlie 
at Ostend in Sir F. Vere's Coiftm. 144 The first (and that 
is the word) it lucked well, judging the fact by the event. 
x68r FLAT.^fAN Herael, Ridens No. 14 (1773) I. 92 They 
that Addressed were the only Freeborn English, and they 
that did not Address, were to be Slaves to them, if they 
had luck’t right. x8to Cock Strabxs n. 65 (E. D. D.) Lat 
me tell ye, thro* the week Your wark wad luck the better, 

b. To be lucky, prosper, succeed. 

a 1584 JIosTcoMERiEC/iprr7V«5-.S’/rttf 643 Thocht thay now, 
I say now, To hazard hes na hart ; 3 it luck we, and pluck 
we The fruit, they would haue part. 1877 Gordon Fraser 
Wigtovm 212 Ill-gotten gear can never luck. 

c. With upon ; To hit upon by chance ; to 
chance to find or-meet witli. 

1670 Eackard Cent. Clergy 35 ^Vhereas there be so many 
thousand words in the world, and that he should luck upon 
the right one, AX683 Oldham Art Poetry^ Static Nerv 
Pieces (16S4) 30 When such a lewd, incorrigible sot Lucks 
by meer chance upon some happy thought. 171* Oldis- 
WORTH Odes 0/ Horace n. 27/x The most Renowmed Thomas 
Gale. .has luckt upon another Interpretation. 

d. With inf . : To chance, to have the good 
luck {to do something). 

1724 Ras!S.ay Locliaber Ho More iii, If I should luck to 
come gloriously hame- 1787 W, Taylor Scots Poems X03 
Gin I shou’d luck to get a plummy sowd. 
f 2 . trans. To bring good luck to. Obs. 

XS3D Palsgr. 6ts/a, I lucke one, I make hym luckye or 
happye, jV hettre.- He is a happy person, for he lucketh 
every place be commeth in. 

Luck, dial, form of Lock sb."^ (sense 2). 
Luckely, obs. form of Luckily. 
XtVi’CkcUfpa.pple.SLnd^ ppl.a. Sc. and north, dial. 
[str. pa.pple. ofLoUKz/.^ iSeealsoLoKEN.] Closed, 
locked, shut up, close-joined ; said e.g. of the hand 
or fist {lit. and Jig.) ; also s^c. of web-feet. 

CZ470 "HzuKesos for. Fab, xm. [Frogp- ^f<^Mse)\’^y ‘With 
my twa felt quod scho , ' lukkin and braid, In steid of alris, 
I row the streme full still ’. x63z Litkgow Trav, x. 469 Mine 
armes being broake, my hands lucken and sticking fast to 
the palmes of both hands, by reason of the sbrunke sinewes. 
X7*x Ramsay Genty Tibby it, Fresh as the lucken flowers 
in May. 1790 Fisher /’£'?«« r.04 Lucken hands she ne’er 
had nane To man or beast. 

b. Comb . ; lucken-trowed a., having the eye- 
brows close together; luckon-footed a . , web- fooled . 

X683 G. Meriton yorks/t. Dial. 73 Thou lucken-brow’d 
Trull. 1710 SiBBALD Hist. Fife (1803) X09 This (Turtur 
maritimus insulae Bass] is palmlpes, that’s luckenfooted. 

C. Lucken booths, booths which can be closed 
or locked up ; hence, the place or quarter where 
such booths are permanently erected in a town. 

1456 in Charles^ etc. Peebles (1B72) 113 Land awest half 
the Cors and on the North Rau som tym was callet the 
Lwkyn Bothj’s. 1625 fbid. 413 In ane hows at the bak of 
the Lwikinbuithis. <2x835 J. M. Wilson Tales Borders 
(1839) V. 10/2 The buildings of the Jail and Luckenbooths 
hid that part of the street. 1896 Crockett Grey Man fi. 
13 Buying of tritlle-trattles at the lucky-booths. 

Lucken, Sc. 'tObs. [?f. Lucken 
irans. To lock, fasten together; to gather up (cloth) 
in folds ; to knit (the brows). 

CX560 A. Scott Poems, *Quka is perfyte* 35 Baith our 
hartis ar ane, luknyt in luvis chene. <zx<^o Spalding Troub. 
CJtas. /fiBsi) II. 388 Haddoche prepairit him self nobUe 
for death, and causit mak ane s)*d Holland doth sark, 
luknit at the held for his winding scheit.^ 1806 Tamiesos 
Pop. Balt. II. 173 While anger lucken’d his dark brows. 

i* Lucken, Obs. rare. [f. Luck sb. or v. + 
-En 3 .] To happen, chance ; ^Luckv. i. 

1674 N. Fairfax <5* Selv. 56 Which shall be likewise 
set down in somewhat a mingled way, as they may lucken 
most readily to come into mind. 

Luckenes, obs. form of Luckiness. 

Lucken goUand, lucken gowan. dial. 
Also 6-7 locker goulons, lockron gowlons, 
(8-9 -ans). [f. Lucken ppl.a. + Goll and, Gowan.] 
A north, dial, name for the Globe-flower, Trolhus 
£uropxus. (By Turner app. erron. applied to the 
Marsh Marigold, Caltha palustris.) 

x^8 Turner Hames of Herbes (iSSr> 26 Chameleuce . . is 
called in Northumbcrlande a Lucken gollande. xS 97 
RARDE Herbal 11. cccli. B09 I.ocker Goulons, or globe Crow- 
foole. Ibid, 8xo The globe flower is called . . Lockron gow- 
lons. X640 Parkinson 333, 17 40* 1724 Ramsay 

Vng. Laird 4- Knty, We’ll pou the daisies on the green, 
The lucken gowans frae the bog. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. 
App, 317 Locker Goivlans, Treilius. x&r Hogg When the 
kye comes hame iv. Poet. W’ks, 1840 V. 73 When . .the bonny 
lucken gowan Has fauldit up her ee. 


Luckily (lo'kiU), adv. Also 6 luckely, lucki- 
lie, luckyly. [f. Luckt a. + -lt 

'Ihe form luckely, frequent in i6th c., may belong to 
Luckly adxK ; cf., however, luckenes^ Luckiness.} 

1 . In a lucky manner; with good luck, success- 
fully, prosperously, happily. Now rare. 

* 53 ® Palsgr, 836/2 Happely, luckely, par eur, par bon 
eur. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasnt. Par. Matt. xiii. x-g Other 
sum fel vpon a go^ and a frutful grounde, and springing 
vp luckeli, brought' furth fruit, <z 1553 — Royster D. l v. 
(Arb.) 3r My dere spouse.. whom.. God ludcily sende home 
to both our heartes ease. 1561 Daus tr. Bttlliuger on Apoc. 
Ix^'iii. S46 The Romanistes .. make their boaste, that .. no 
Kinges ..haue yet luckely assayled Rome. 1585 J. B. tr. 
Viret's Sch. Beastes B, The esieme winde. Which brought 
you hither luckely. 2C47 Cmrendox Hist. Reb. i. § 104 
He carried himself so luckily in Parliament, that he did 
his Master much service. x668 Drydes Dram. Poesy Ess. 
(1900) I. 80 All the images of Nature were still present to 
him, and he drew them, not laboriously, but luckily. 1748 
AiuorCs Voy. il ilL 141 Several fine runs of-. fresh ^Tate^,., 
some of them so luckily situated, that the casks may be filled 
. . with an hose. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. iil, ‘ This,’ cried he, 

* happens still more luckily than I hoped for '. 

2 . Now chiefly used as a qualification of the 
sentence as a whole, indicating that the fact or 
circumstance stated is a lucky one. 

■ 17x7 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Miss Sar. Ckisxvell 
I Apr., Luckily for me, I was so well deceived that 1 knew 
nothing of the matter. 1762 Kames Etem. Crit. viii. (X774) 

I. 288 Luckily., our speculations are supported by facts, 
x8is W. H, Ireland Scribhleotnania syb note. The poor 
blind man . . told his tale ; which, luckily for biro, was be- 
lieved.^ 1871 L. Stei'Hen Playgr. Europe x. (1894) 236 
Climbing a long snow-slope w’hich was ludaly in fair order. 

Luckiliess (Inkines). Also 6 luckenes, 
luckynesse. [f. Lucky <r. + -ness.] The quality 
or condition of being lucky; fortui)atenes 5 . 

1561 Daus tr. Bultinger on Apoc. xxiv. 149 The eyes 
signifie a foresighte, watchefulnes, subulties, and luckenes 
in dojTige of thinges- X57t Golding Calvin on Ps. x. 6 
Hee speaketh of the luck\*e state of the ungodly., and com- 
playneth of this their luckynesse. 1662 Petty Ta.res 53 A 
lottery therefore is properly a tax upon unfortunate self- 
conceited fools; men that have a good opinion of their own 
luckiiiess. 2690 Locke Hum. Und. tv. xvii. 5 24, 1 know 
not whether the luckiness of the accident wifi excuse the 
irregularity of his proceeding. 1832 tr- Tour Germ. Prince 

II. IX. 148, 1 have often been tempted to think that luckiness 
and unluckiness are a sort of subjective properties ivhich we 
bring with us into the world. 

LucMte (.lo'ksit). Min. [Named (in Fr.) by 

A. Carnot iSyg from the ‘Lucky Boy’ silver-mine 
in Utah; see - he.] A variety of melanteiite. 

x88s in Cassells Encycl. Diet. 

Luckless (lu'kles), a. (In 6 super!, luckiest.) 
[f. Luck sb. + -less.] 

1 . Having no ‘ luck ’ or good fortune ; attended 
with ill-luck ; unlucky, hapless, ill-starred, unfor- 
tunate. (Of persons and things.) 

X563 Sackwclf. Induct. Mxrr. Mag, xrii. The drer^’ 
destinie And luckeles lot for to bemone of those. Whom 
Fortune [etc.], a xsSU Sidney ArcatHa rii. (1598) 389 Mine 
is the luckiest lot, That euer fell to honest woman yet. 2590 
Spenser F. Q. t. vi. 29 Glad of such lucke^ the luckelesse 
luck)’ ma)'d. 2593 Shaks. 3 Hett. VI, ii. \i. x8, 1 , and ten 
thousand in this lucklesse Rcalroe. 1697 Drydf.s Virg. 
Past, vm, 81 Let ihe.whclming Tide, Ibe lifeless Limbs of 
luckless Damon hide. 1782 ^wper Gilpin 201 Ah, luckless 
speech, and bootless boast I 1874 Gree.v Short Hist. v. § z. 
213 [Chaucer] was luckless enough to be made prisoner. 1876 
L- Stephen Eng. Th. xkth C. I. 102 It w-as a luckless per- 
formance so far as his temporal interests were concerned. 

•f* 2 , Presaging or foreboding evil, ominous of ill, 

x533 P. Fletcher Ptnplelsl. xii. xxxiv, Oa his dangling 
crest A lucklesse Raven spred her blackest wings. 1637 

B, JONSON Sad Shep/u 11. ii.The shreikesof lucklesse Owles 
Wee heare ! and croaking Kight-Crowes in the aire. 

Hence IiU'cUessly adv.y Xin’cUessness. 

1830 H. Asgelo Rernin. I. 452 When lucklessly engaging 
to subdue a fine Arabian. .he was thrown, and.. vras killed 
on the spot, x8^ Browning Ring ff Bk. v. 44 Show men 
thelucklessness, the improvidence Of tbeeasy-natured Count. 
2876 Green Stray Stud. 36S Mkbelei has with singular 
lucklessness selected Angers as the l>’pe of a feudal city. 

tLu'Ckly, c. and Obs. [f. Luck + -lt.] 

A, adj. Luck}', fortunate, successful. 

a 1568 Asckaxi Scholem. i. (Arb.) 62 Experience of ^ 
facions in yougthe, bcinge, in profe, alwaise daungerous, in 
isshue, seldom lucklie. 1589 Warner Alb. Eng, vi, xxxi. 
(x6i 2) 256 So lesser sute bath luclicr speede. 26x2 T. Adams 
Gallants BurJ. 15 The paceaWc dayes of the Wicked, and 
their luckly proceedinges in this world. 

B. adv. 

(2530, 2548, 1561, etc.: see Luckily t.J 1582 Stani'HURST 
eEueis t. (Arb.) 30 Doubtlcsse thee gods al greatlye dee 
tender Thy state, neere Tyrian citty so lucklye to iumble. 

Luckwarm, obs. form of Lukewabm. 

IiUCky (It^ki), jAt Sc. Also luckie. [?£. 
Lucky a. 6.] A familiar name for an elderly 1 
tvoman ; spec, a grandmother, (Used as a form of , 
address, and prefixed as a title to the proper name.) 
Also applied, jocularly oraffectionatel3’,toa'\voman j 
of any age; a wife, mistress, etc. b. spec. The mis- 
tress of an ale-house, a landlady. 

1727 Ra-MS-ky Elegy on Lucky Wood 30 Poor facers now 
may chew |>«-hooIs, Since Lucky’s dead. 1725 — Gentle 
Sheph. If. lii. How does auld honest lucky of the 

glen? 1770 Bp. Forbes yrw/l (1856)324 Wedinedat Lucky 
Slac Fun's. <t 1794 Lass gf Ecchjeckem u. in Bums' If ks., 

O baud your tongue now, Luckie Laing. — Lady Onlie L 
ibid.y Lad)’ Onlie, honest l-udcy. Brews guid ale at shore o’ 


Buck)*. 2826 Scott Aniig. iv. I said to Luckie Gemmels, 
Never think )'ou, Luckie said I. 1827 Watt Poems 56 
(ED.D.) Gin the kye o’ milk be dr)*in*, ^me luckie’s been 
her cantrips tryin*. 2857 Stewart Character 145 (E.D.D.) 
The gawey change-house luckies lauch and mulct ihe 
drunken fule. 2893 Stevxnson Catriona 234 Alan. .must 
..carr>* on to the new luckie with the old story'- 
IiTlcky (lo'ki), sb?- slang. In phr. To cut or 
make one's lucky : to gel away, escape, decamp. 

2834 M. hr. G. Dowung Othello Travestie \. ii. 7 He’s 
in such a rage — you’d betlter cut your lucky. 1B37 Dickens 
Pickiv. X, Wot’s the use o’ runmn’ arier a man as has made 
his lucky, and got to t’other end of the Borough by this 
time- 2859 Ipeme'R Davrrpoid Dunn xiv. 219 Simpson, of 
the Fa)-s, has cut his lucky this morning. 

IrUCky a. Also 6 luokye, lukie, Itikky, 

6-7 luckie. [f. Luck +-y k] 

1. Of persons : HaHng, or attended by, good 
Inck. In early nse often, Fortunate, success- 
ful, prosperous. Now with narrower meaning: 
Favoured by chance; successful through causes 
other than one*s own action or merit. 

1502 Arnolde Chron. (iSnl 159 God Almyghty yeue you 
parte of his saluacion and make )-ou lukky. 1530 TtND.ME 
Gen. x:«:ix. 2 And the Lorde was with loseph, and he was 
a luckie felowe. 2552 Latimer Sertn. Lincotnsh. i. (1562) 
68 And therefore there is a common sayinge The more 
ivicked, the more lucky. 2624 Gataker Transuhst. 120 He 
never Ls luckie in the framing of his consequences. 2625 
Bacon Ess., Negotiating (Arb.) 89 ^'^5e also such, as haue 
beene Luckie and P/euailed before in Ibings wherein you 
haue Emploied them. 2^2 f Jackson True Evang. T. 11. 
96 It is part of the description of a luck)', and prosperous 
man, that his Cow calveth. 2827 Scott Tsvo Drert'ers ii, 
Wakefield was lucky enough to find a chap for a part of 
his drove. 2844 Dickens Mart. Chnz. xii, He has come 
into bis property. . . He’s a lucky dog. 2849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. ii. I. 283 A dexterous and lu( 3 :>' player. 2865 Kings- 
ley Hercm. xiu, Hfe must be a luckier man than you are. 

+ b. Of a person: HaHng the knack of success ; 

* handy ’ (Davies). Obs. 


2703 Mrs. Centlivre Love’s Conlriv. 1. Wks. 2761 II. 19 
You used to be a lucky Rogue upon a Pinch. 

c. Of actions or e.xperiences : Attended by good 
Inck. 

2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Pref. 10 Whore fortunate 
and luckye spede in all bys wooribye entrepo^es. *548 
Lady Eliz. Howard Lei. to Q. Doxvager Parr, Praying 
the Almighty God to send you a most lucky delberance 
[in childSirib]. 2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 284 b, 
Geuing tbankes to his god, for that lucky success^ 2697 
Drvden eEneid jx. 454 Ev'd then be dreamt cf Drink and 
lucky Play. 2736 Butler Anal. 1. iii. (1849) 1 . 6a There are 
in>t3nces of reason and real prudence preventing men’s 
undertaking what, it hath appeared aftenvards, they might 
have succeeded in by a lucky rashness. 2807 Crabb& Par. 
Reg. III. 699 And what’s good judgement but a lucky guess ? 
28^ Tenswson En. A rd. 537 Less lucky her home-N'oyage. 

d. Of a literary composition : Having an im- 
stndied or nnsought felicity. 

2700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's Amusem. Ser. k- Com. 6 
There is more Wit in disguising a Thought of Mr. Lock’s, 
than in a lucky Translation of a Passage from Horace. 
2779-81 Johnson L. P., Ccnvley. He has no elegance either 
lucky or elaborate. Ibid., Waller, Genius now and then pro- 
duces a lucky trifle. We still read the Dove of Anacreon, 
and Sparrow of Catullus. 

2 . Of events or circumstances : Of the nature of 
good Inck; occurring by chance and producing 
happy results. 

a 2547 Surrey Praise e/ means 4- constant estate in Tot‘ 
tels Misc. (Arb.) 28 When lucky gale of winde All thy puft 
sailes shall fil. 2653 Walto.n Angler xi. 207 Well met. 
Gentlemen, this is luckie that we meet so just together at 
this %'cr)'door. 2726 Swift Ctdlrzxr 1. v. By the luckiest 
chance in the world, I bad not discharged myself of any 
part of it. X7S* Johnson Rambler Ko. 192 ? 2 His heir., 
sometimes by a wealthy marriage, sometimes by lucky 
legacies, discharged part of the encumbrances. 17^ Jane 
Aucten Pride fy PreJ.x. (1813) 213 This was a lucky re- 
collection — it saved her from something like regret. 

3 . With superstitious reference: Presaging or 
likely to promote good Inck ; well-omened. Often 
applied to objects carried as charms, as in lucky 
penny, sixpence (usually one bent or perforated; 
sometimes an old or foreign coin), lucky' stone (often, 
one )Yith a natural hole through it ; see E. D. D.). 

Lucky day, etc. may be used also in sense 1 c. 

2549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. r Cor. 44 With all 
go^ and luckye woordes, blessed.. bee God. 2555 Brad- 
ford Let. in Foxe A. <V M. (1583) II. 2632/2 lx>oke not 
>'ppon these dayes.. as dismall dayes.. but rather as lucky 
dayes. 2602 Shaks- Alls Well 1. iih 252 That bis good 
receipt Shall for my legacle be sanctified By the latest 
stars in heauen. 2614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair i_l *•* * 1 “^ 
say, a Fool s hansel is lucky. 1637 Milton Lycidas so ^ 
may som gentle Muse With lucky words favour 

Urn. 2718 Freethinker No. 62. 46 Sneering.^tgkf 00 

interpreted Lucky, or Unlucky, according to the Occ^oiA 

1727 Pope Tk, Var. Subjects in Swiff s 

231 Augustus meeting an a-'s with a luckT name iw* 

himself good fortune, 2792 W. Roberts •keoier.on - 

(1797) 1. 33 ^ It has often b^PP^^'J^-.ibat a 

sentbg to the imosinatioo cltBBE 


T. ef Halt XIX, She praised her '“d-Xl)' dN-Uce. .Sa 

phite She__never/ound neglec^^Mt 

■ ■ ■ 'anas so SnU 
■, indeed ; for. 


Dickens Bleak He. xxxii, Mr- 
a ‘ locty touch >. tSss Q- f V? 

(iS63) los The new ho^e £000 

from the firstmomentof ouram'^ chance* 

4 . Occurring by chance; dependag on chance. 


casnal, fortuitous, rare. 


LUCKY-BAG. 
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LUCTIPEROUS. 


1651 Ray Creation i. (1692) 23 It were beyond the Possi* 
bilily of the Wit of Man to perswade him that this was 
done by the temerarious dashes of an unguided Pen. .or by 
the lucky Projection of so many Letters at all adventures. 
X701 V.ow'-E.AvibiUStep'Moth. i. i, My Royal Mistress Arte- 
misa’s Fate, And all her Son young Ariaban's high hopes 
Hang on this lucky Crisis. 1836 Emerson Nnt.^ Lan^. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 150 There is nothing lucky or capricious m 
these analogies.. they are constant, and pervade nature. 

5 . dial. Used to indicate an amount not less, and 
usually greater, than what is actually stated; full, 
good. (For this and other dialect uses of the word, 
consult the Dial. Diet.) 

1649 Last Sp. l^isct. Kenmure in SeX. Bio^. (Wodrow 
Soc. 1845) I. 384 God.. plucked them from their deceiving 
hopes, before they got half a bellyful, yea, or .a lucky mouth- 
ful of the world. 1823 Galt R. Gilhaize II. x.'cxii. 315 The 
sun has been set a lucky hour. 1828 J. Ruddiman Tales 
Sc.Par.itZZg) 125, 1 aye had mydoubls..o’ cats in general, 
for the lucky half o‘ them are but handmaidens to witches. 

6 . Sc, Used as a term or address of endearment, 
esp. to a woman. [Cf. Icel. /leill good luck, * in 
mod. usage as a term of endearment ’ (Vigfusson).] 
Hence lucky-dad, -daddy, a grandfather ; lucky- 
minny(-minnie),agrandmother. (Cf.LucKYj 3 . 1 ) 

*SS5 Lyndesay in Bannatyne Poems (Hunter. Club) 463 
(Colter addressing his wife] Ye gaif me leif, fair lucky dame. 
1721 Kelly .Scot. Prov. 164 Ha’d your Feet, luckie daddie, 
old Folk are not feery. 1742 Forbes Ajax Sp. etc. yml. 
(1755) 30 Lucky-minny. rtX758 Ramsay Pox turned 
Preacher 36 ’Tis cruel, and a cruelty By which we are 
expos’d (O sad 1) To eat perhaps out lucky dad. 1818 Scott 
Hrt. Midi, xlvii, The bits o' bairns, puir things, are weary- 
ing to see their luckie-dad. 1867 Smvth Sailor's IVord-bk.^ 
Lucky mime's lities^ the long stems of the sea-plant Chorda 
filttm. x868 G. Macdonald R. Falconer xxiil (1870) 150 
That auld luckie-minnie o' his. 

7 . Comb., as huky^starred adj. ; luoky-proach. 
Sc. = Father- i/ASHER. 

1836 Yarrell^W/. Pishes 1. 63 Father-Lasher, Long-Spined 
Coitus. Lucky Proach. Scotland. xZ'jti'pKiviovczThe Rosy 
Bosom'd Hours 3 He lock’d us in, ah, lucky-starr’d. 

Lu'cky-'bag. [f. prec. adj. Cf. hick in a ba^. 
Luck sb. 3 b,] 

1 . A bag, at fairs and bazaars, in which, on pay- 
ment of a small sum, one dips one’s hand and draws 
an article of greater or less value, Ofteny^. 

1825 R. T. in Hone Pvery-day Bk. II. 1300 Here is Re- 
becca Swain with her.. lucky-bag. 1887 E. Norris 
Major <5* xx.xiv, Who knows what is in the lucky- 

bag. xoo* Dlackvj. Mar, Feb, aoVa A regular lucky-bag 
of fightmg men. 

2 . D. S. ‘A receptacle on a man*of-war for all 
clothes and other articles of private property care- 
lessly left by their owners* {Cent. Diet,). 

X884 S. B. 'LiJCt.SeamanskiPz^cilZ^nt.) Have the master- 
nt.atms with you in this inspection, to gather up all articles 
o^rlvate property and put them in the lucky bag. 

Lucombe, lucome, obs. forms of Lucarne. 

+ Lu’crate, Obs,^^ [f. L. ppl. stem 
of luerdri to gain, f. lucrum gain.] trans. To 
gain, win. 2623 in Cockcram. 

t Lucra'tion. Obs. [ad. late L. luerdtidn-em, 
n. of action f. luerdri to gain.] The action of gain- 
ing, an instance of this. 

1658 Phillips, Lucraiion^ a gaining or winning. 1775 in 
Ash. 18x2 Southey Ess. (1832) I. 112 The gain which can 
be extracted from him, the quantum of lucration of which 
he can be made the instrument. 

Lucrative (Ibl-krativ), a. Also 5 lucratijf, 
-tyf(e, 6 -tyve. [ad, L. lucrdltv-us, f. luerdri to 
gain.] 

1 . Yielding gain or profit; gainful, profitable. 
Lucrative ^ce \ an office to which compensation 
is attached. 

14.. WycUf's Bible (1850) IV. 684^, Addit. Prol. Luke, 
Manyeclerkislernenlucratijfsciencis, togeierichessis. cx4xa 
HoccLEVEi?<r/f<^. Pr7«c.659 An office also hadde I lucraiyf, 
XS2$ Pilgr, Per/.\St. de W. 1531) 237 b, To abstaync from 
. . bodyly labours, & specyally from them that be lucraiyue, 
1625 Bacon Ess., Usury (Arb.) 544 The Trade of Mcrchan- 
djze, being the most Lucratiue, may beare Vsury at a good 
Rate. 1725 Broome Notes Pope's Odyss. xiv. 259 III. 350 
The mote lucralive . .method of life by Agriculture, a 1763 
SiiENSTONE Ess, Wks. 1765 II. 146 Necessity may be the 
Mother of lucrative invention. 1777 Robertson Hist. 
Amer, (X778) 1 . 1. 29 At length, the Soldans of Egypt cstab. 
lished a lucrative trade in that port. 1808 Scott Prose U'ks. 
IV- I^ioE>^phies II. (1870) 37 A lucrative contract warded off 
the blow for a time. 1849 Hist. Eng. iii. I. 388 It 

became clear that the speculation would be lucrative, 1874 
Green Short Hist. vii. § 5. 387 A more lucrative traffic had 
.already begun with the coast of Guinea. 

b. Scots Law.^ Chiefly in Lucrative succession 
(after L. lucraiiva acguisiiio, Ulpian Dig. xliv. 
§ 4) : the acceptance by an heir apparent, in the 
lifetime of his ancestor, of a free gift of any part 
of the estate to which he would have succeeded. 

To prevent this being done to the defrauding of creditors, 
the Law provides that the ‘lucrative successor* becomes 
liable for all the debts of the grantor contracted before the 
time of the grant. 

x68i VisCT. Stair Insiit. in. vh. (1693) 489 Lucrative 
Successors, how this passive Title is extended, and how 
Limited by our Practise . . Lucrative Dispositions of any 
part of the Hcretagc infer this passive Title. 1848 Wharton 
Law Le.x., Lucrative Succession. 
i- 2 . Of persons, their actions and sentiments : 


Bent upon or directed towards making of gain; 
avaricious, covetous. Obs.^ 

1549 Latimer Sertft, bef. Edw, VI (Arb.) 53 He re- 
quyres no such diligence xis the most part of our lucratme 
lawyers do vse. 1603 Daniel Epist. to Sir T. Egerton xxiii, 
To binde the hands of luslice vp so hard, That lest she falling 
to proQue Lucratiue Might ba^ly reach them out to take 
reward. 1630 Donne Serm, xiiL 13X Let not thy prayer be 
Lucrative nor Vindicative. 1744 Harris Three Treat. 
Wks. (1841) 52 May we not venture .. to pass the same 
sentence on the lucrative life, as we have already on the 
political. 2750 Beawes Lex Mercat. (1752) 258 Attributed 
. . not to any lucrative view of unnecessarily swelling my 
book. 2792 W. Roberts Looker-on No. 32 (1794) I. 458 To 
enter upon .. a cure .. on which perhaps 1 should not wish 
to reside long, would show more of the lucrative mind than 
the pastoral care. 2797 S. James Aarr. Flcy'. 58 To show 
what a man will do to compass his lucrative desires. 

Hence Iti'cratlvely adv,, I^ivcrativeness. 

2726 Leoni \x, Alberti's ArchiUl.-^lDxt. Censors, in farm- 
ing out .. Estates, alwa>'S began with the Lake Lucrinus, 
because of the Lucrativeness of its Name. • 2848 Webster, 
Lucratively, profitably. ^ 2872 Echo 4 Apr. 2/2 The device 
, . ingeniously and lucratively extricates authorities from a 
serious difficulty. 2899 Sir G. Douglas Hogg v. 96 His pen 
being abundantly and lucratively occupied. . 

+ Lu'Crattory^ a. Ohs. [f. L. luerdt- (see Lu- 
CRATE V.) + -ORY ^.] Relating to the gctting.of gain. 

2646 Gaule Cases Consc. 6 Witch-seekers . . whose lucra- 
tory skil and experience is not much improved above the 
outward senses. 

]Lncre (I'w'ksi), sb. Fonns: 5 lukir, lukre, 
6 luoar, luour, (?)lycur, 6-7 Inker, 7 lukar, 
4- lucre, [ad. (either directly, or through F. 
lucre) L. lucrum, f. WAryan root *lu-, leu-, Ion-, 
whence Gr. djro-Xauoi' to enjoy, Goth, launs, 
OHG. Ibn, mod.G. loAn wages, reward.] 

1 . Gain, profit, pecuniary advantage. Now only 
with unfavourable implication : Gain viewed as a 
low motive for action ; ‘pelf’.- Filthy lucre •. (see 
Filthy 4 b); so ]• foul lucre, t Also pi. 

CX380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 172 pei traueilen faste about 
here owene worldly honour and lucre. 2388 — Ezek, xxh. 
27 In suynge lucris grediU. ^1412 Hoccleve Ee Reg. 
Princ. IS44 bothe cure panke & lucre gon a-weye. 2477 
Rolls o/Parlt. VL 287/2 Tiiey shuld have for lucre, favor- 
able Enquestes of comers to the said Feyres. 2503-4 
19 Hen. V/Lc. 19 Preamble, For their owne spede and 
lucre they suffer their ledderto passe untruly coryed. <22533 
Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M.Aurcl. (1546) U v, Tbeyr owne 
handes open for tbeyr owne propre lucres, x^o Taverner 
Flores Aliquot Sentent. Avjb, Preferre dammage afore 
fowle lucre. 2576 Fleming^ Panopi, Epist. 283 They sel 
the fruits of their lands with lucre. 2605 Bacon Adv, 
Learn. v. § 21. 26 Men haue entered into a desire 
of Learning and Knowledge .. for lukar and profession. 
x6ix Bible tSam. viu. 3 His sonnes.. turned aside after 
lucre, and tooke bribes. Gale Crt. Gentiles t. 1. ix. 
49 The Phenicians, for lucres sake, sailed throughout the 
world, 2697 Drvden Virg. Georg, 11. 717 From his lov’d 
Home no Lucre him can draw, 2734 Berkeley to 
T. Prior 2'idxve., Wks. 1871 IV. 215 A greater greediness for 
lucre than I hope I shall ever have. 2768 Beattie Minstr. 
I, lx. At lucre or renown let others aim. 2804 Weluncton 
in Gurw, Desp. Ill, 23 Putting lucre out of the question, 
1 am of opinion that we shall gain more influence. 2834 
Lytton Pompeii 11. ii, In the earlier times of Rome the 
priesthood was a profession, not of lucre but of honour. 2862 
Ld. Brougham Brit. Const. App, iii. 457 He wrote for lucre 
the parly’s speech which he was to deliver in his own person. 
personified, 1606 Wily Beguiled 30 Thus Lucre, set in 
golden Chaire of state. When learning’s bid Stand by, and 
keepes a loofe. 

+ 2 . Const, of. a. Gain or profit derived from 
(something) {pits.), b. Acquisition of (something 
profitable) {phs. exc. arch.). 

The phr. lucre of gain, frequent in 17th c., is echoed as 
an archaism by some writers of the 29th c. 

c 2386 Chaucer Prioress' T. 39 Foule vsure and lucre of 
vileynye. iwo Gowkr Conf. III. 380 Uppon the lucre of 
merchandie, Compassement and tricherie Of singuler profit 
to Wynne, c 1430 Lyi>c. Reas. 4- Sens, (E. E. T. S.) 1335 
For now vnneth(e] ther ys noone That loueth but for lucre 
of gode. 2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. •zb’j Such as . . sell 
their skill and labour for lucre of monie. 2632 B. Jonson 
Magn, Lady v. vi, Love to my Child, and lucre of the 
portion Provok'd me. a 2667 Cowley Agric. in Verses jJ- 
Ess. (1687) 99 The Utility (of Agriculture] (I mean plainly 
the Lucre of it) is not so great now in our Nation as arises 
from Merchandise. 26517 Ctess D'Aunoy's Trav. (2706) 
198 The.se !Men of War ought not to carry any Merchants 
Goods, but the Lucre of Gain tempts them. 2704 N. N. 
tr. Boccalinrs Advis. fr. Parnass. I. 73 To write a Bar- 
barous Recipe, purely for the Lucre of a Guinea. 2720 
De Foe Capt.^ Singleton (2840) xviii, 309 A ftlalabar, for the 
lucre of a knife, conducted them to a Dutch town. 2758 
Johnson Idler No. 67 f 5 It is., love, and not lucre of gain. 
2805 Southey Lett. (1856) 1. 3x4, 1 am going to make a book 
for the lucre of gain. ax^9 H. Coleridge Ejr.(i85i) I. 83 
Sometimes, too, the prolific are led, by the lucre of gain, 
to deck the childless with parental honours. Adopted books 
are as common as adopted children. 

Hence f XiU'cre v., to make gain, i* liU’crinff 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2570 \x.\wsManip. 78/26T0 Luker, lucrart. Ibid. 182/35 
To Lucre, luerari. 2573 A. Anderson Exfos. Hymn Bene- 
dict 75 b, Such ponish Masse priestes . . frame tbcmsclues 
to euery chaungc, inercby to satisfy their lucring lust. 16x5 
MX Strappado (1878) 105 Such lucring Mammonisis 
the heauens disiHcase. 

IiUcrefie, variant of Lucrify v. Obs. 
Bucretian (PwkrPjian, -pan), a. (sb.) [f. Lu- 
cre/i-us, the name of a Latin poet and Epicurean 


philosopher - 4 - -AN.] Pertaining to, characteristic 
of, or resembling Lucretius or liis philosophy. 

2722 Blackmore Creation 1x3 Say, did you e’er rtflm 
Lucretian tribe? 2768-^4 Tucker Li. Nat. (xB34)n,g.' 
The Lucretian comfort is none to me. 2900 Speaker 1 Sec*' 
602 The Lucretian philosophy. 25)02 Rev. Oa. 
{Giordano Bruno in England), Part of his Lucretian po-a 
‘De Immenso’, must have been written here. ' ’ 

b. quasi-j^. (The adj. used absol.) A follower 
of Lucretius, an adherent of his philosophy. 

^ 288x S. Wainwricht Sci. Sophisms i. (1883)31*11 h jIj. 
ideal Lucretian himself who is the speaker. 

t Iiucrifaxtion. Obs. rare—^. [as if ad. L 
'^lucrifactidn-em, n.of action i.lncrifach'ef.lucrwn 
gain, Lucre + fache to make.] The action or 
practice of making or getting gain, 
x6o6 Birnie Kirk-Buriall (1833) F 2 b, The lewesdocom- 
prise all titular rights vnder one of three: acquisiiion 
like Abrahams .. heredation like Isaacs, .lucrifaction, liie 
lacobs, whose wealth was the winning of his owne hand- 
hammers. 

t IiTtcrrferons, a. Obs. [f. L. lucr-um + 
-(ijFEROOS.] Bringing gain ; lucrative, profitable. 

2648 Petty Adv. Hartlib 23 Schollers .. would quickly 
help themselves by opening treasures \vith_ the KeyofLu- 
crilerous Inventions. 2669 Newton in Rigaud CiJrr. 
Men (X841) II. 294 Being the most Iuciferou.s, and many 
times lucriferous experiments too in philosophy, xyoy 
Sloanb Jamaica I. 53^ Tho.se from Angola run away from 
their masters,. .which is no lucriferous experiment, for on 
hard usage they kill themselves. 

Hence t Iiucri'ferousness, the quality of being 
lucriferous or profitable. • 

2663 Boyle Vsef. Exp. Nat. Philos. 1. ii. 45 If we impar- 
tially consider the Lucriferousness . . of the properties of 
Things, and their Medical Virtues, we shall find, That (etc.). 

t ^ncri'fiCy a. Obs. rare~'^» [ad. L. lucrifc- 
us, f. lucrum gain : see -Fic.] Producing gain. 
2727 in Bailey vol. II, 2755 in Johnson. 
i* IjUCri’ficable, Obs. [ad.L. lucrifica-bilis: 
see next and -able.] = prec. 2623 in Cocker.^m. 

t ^ncri'ficate, v. Obs. rare~ “. [f. L. lucri- 
f cat-, ^i^l.sttmoducrrf care, f.lucnfc-usLvczmc.] 
2656 Blount Glossogr,, Lucri/tcate, .. to gain, or get, to 
make after gain. 

t Ijn'Crify, v. Obs. Also 6 lucrefie, lucrifie. 
[ad. L. htcrijicdre : see prec. and -ify.] a, tram. 
To gain, win. b. To make gain of or by ; to turn 
to account. 

2563-87 Foxe A. ^ M. (1596) 323/1 By the which the 
Deuill is ouercome, and plenty of soules be lucrified and 
wonne to Christ. 2564“78 Bullevn Dial agst. Pest. (i838) 
240 God hath geuen you atalent full godlie, you doe lucrefie 
the same and bide it not, a 2598 Rollock Comm. 2 Thau 
Hi. (1606) 144 Peter, .sayes, They lucrifie soules vntoChnsW, 
by their lyves without any speach [i Pet, iii. xj. 

ILncnne (Ikl'kroin), a. (With capital L.) [ad. L 
Lucrln-us.'} The designation of a lake near Bais 
in Campania, and of the oysters (highly esteemed 
by the Romans) which were procured from it. 

a 2637 B. Jonson Praises Country Life 49 Not Lucrine 
Oysters 1 could then more prize. iS^sPennyCycl. HI. 168/1 
The Lucrine Lake was filled up by an eruption. 
Lucriouse, erroneous form of Lucrous Obs. 
t Zt-acri'petous, a. Obs. [f. L. Iwrifct-a 
(f. lucr-um gain + pel-ire to seek) + -ous.] Eager 
for gain. 

2675 Plu.me Life Bp. Hacket (1865) 122 When he was 
made a Bishop no man was less lucripetous, he desired to 
hold nothing in commendam, 
t IiU 'CronSf a. Obs. Also 6 lukerous, erron. 
lucrious. [ad. L. luerdsus, f. lucrum Lucre : see 
-ous.] Pertaining to lucre ; gainful, ‘Also, avaii- 
cious, covetous. 

15. . Kalender of Sheph. (? 2528) L viij b, O ye marchaunles 
..Of lukerous wynnynge ye haue greate pleasure. 2551 
Beckr Bible. Ded, to Ediv. VI, Your graces Chancele^ 
ludges, Justices S: such as iniermedle wyth the lucrous 
2570 Levins Manip. 226/2 Lucriouse, lueriosus. 275S }- 
Cooper Tomb Shaks. 143 Free from the muck-worm 
lucrous' rage. 2796 Mod. Gulliver's Trav. 238 Y*‘P‘ 
enables even the most avaricious to gratify their lucrous 
appetites. ^ ' 

t XiUCta^tion. Ohs. [ad. L. luctatidn-em, 
of action f. IttcICtri to struggle.] ' Struggling* 
wrestling ; an instance of this. . 

2652 Howell Venice 207 She (Venice] having 
actual! luc[t]ation with that great Eastern Giant, xooo tr. 
Amyraldus' Treat, cone. Relig. i. vii. i2X The luctation ^ 
combate of reason against the corporeal appetites. x69® 
Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P. 255 At Woonday we overcame 
an high mountain after a troublesome Luctation. 

b. transf. Agitation due to chemical reaction. 
Also, a struggling for breath. . ' . 

2678 Grew Luctation 6 Sometimes the Luctation begins 
presently upon mixture. 2693 J. Clayton Acc.Vtrgtmo 
in Misc. Cur. (170S) III. 331 The Swelling and Luctation 
at his Breast, was as if he would burst. 2693 Moulen m 
Phil, Trans. fk-VW. 625, I pour’d go<^ Spint^of Salt on 
a parcel of this Sand, but could observe no Luctation tbereoy 
produc’d. 

t Luoti’ferons, a. Ohs.rare—'. [fi L- 
lifer (f. luct-us sorrow + -i-fer bearing) + -0US.j 
Bringing sorrow, mournfnl, gloomy. 

1656 in Blount GIossp^. J775 in Asit. iBM 
niF.R Inher. lill, An equipage and attendants of — of— of tnc 
most luctifcrous description. 

Hence Ziuctl'ferousness. 1731 in Bauxy vol. II. 
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I" Lucti'fic, a. Obs. [ad. L. luctijicus, f. luct-m 
grief : see -Pic.] Causing sorrow or mourning. 

17*7 in Bailey vo!. II. 1775 in Ash. 

+ LtlctificalllSi a. Ohs, [ad. L. hiclijicabilis, 
f. *luctificare, f. luctifiais Luctifio.] That is sor- 
rowful (Bailey 1721). 

+ Luctisonant, a. Obs. rare—’', [f. L. lucti- 
son-us (see next + -ant : cf. Sonant a.] Mournful- 
sounding. xCs® in Blount Glosssssr. 
fLuctisonons, a. Obs. rare—’', [f. L. lucli- 
son-us (f. hict-sis grief + son- root of somis sound) 

+ -OUS.] = prec. 1721 in Bailey. 

fLa'Ctnal, a. Obs. [f. h. Inctn-s mourning 
+ -AL.] Mournful, sorrowful. 

1613-18 Daniel CoU. Hist. Eu^. (1626) 17 [He] found 
meanes to maintaine publique manners, without that luctuall 
remedy of hloud. 1646 Buck Rich. Ill, li. 41 The turbulent 
and luctuall times, which were towards the end.. of his.. 
Raigne. 1655 H. Vaughan Sitex Scint. ii. Rainho-.11 (1858) 
173 Thy light as luctual and stained with woes I’ll judge, 
t Lu’CtTiate, V. Obs. rare— K [f. as prec. + 
-ATE 3.] trails. To render mournful or gloomy. 

1772 Nuce^ tr. ^tsi. Fr. Gtrrttnci II. 320 Sumptuous 
tombs.. irradiated with lights and luctuated with baize. 

1 3CiU‘ctUOnS, a. Obs, rare—\ [ad. L. Itu- 
Utostts,i. Itictii-s moMxnivig-: see-oos.J Mournful. 
M2X Bailey, LucUious, sorrowful, full of sorrow. 

Lacubrate (li«’ki«brd't), v. [f. L. IBcubrat-, 
ppl. stem of Iticubrare, f. luc-, lux light.] 

1. inir. Literally, To work by artificial light. 
In mod. use, to produce ‘lucubrations’, discour.se 
learnedly in writing. 

1623 in CocKERAM. 1733 in Johnson. 1804 Enrop. Mag. 
XLV. j8, 1 have often lucubrated for your Magazine. 1817 
Byron Befpa xlvii, I like to speak and lucubrate my fill. 
1824 Arnold in Life (ed. 3) 75, 1 could lucubrate largely de 
omni scibili^ but paper happily runs short. 1832 Frasers 
Mag. V. 755 In spite of this neglect Gloja and others have 
within the last four years Nourished and lucubrated in Italy. 
1900 Dec. 347/r This is not Mr. Alfred Austin 

lucubrating in the columns of the Times. 

2. trans. To produce (literary compositions) by 
laborious study. (In recent Diets.) 

Hence f Iiti*cubrated ppl, a.f (a) consumed in 
lucubmtion ; {b) studied or done by artificial light 
(Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

2645 Quarles Sol. Recant. 1. 8 We.. Spare neither sweat 
nor lucubrated Oyle. 

ZincuBration (h/Jkir/br^i^Jan). [ad. L. lucti- 
br&tion-emf n, of action f. luenbrdre to Lucubrate.] 

1. The action or occupation of lucubrating; noc- 
turnal study or meditation j study in general ; an 
instance of this. 

1595 Bell Snrv. Popery Ep. Ded., Who haue spared no 
labour, no watchinges, no lucubrations, to atchieue exact 
knowledge in the holie scriptures. 1649 Evelyn Liberty 
ij- Servitude iv. Misc. Writ. (1805) 25 The very lamp of earth 
wherewithal! he used to illuminate his lucubrations, was sold 
for three thousand drachmas, a 1658 Cleveland IVks. 
(168^) 63 Life is, since he is gone. But a Nocturnal Lucu- 
bration. X709 Steele Tatler No. 140 f i That stale of 
Mind which is proper for Lucubration. 1776 Gibbon Decl. 
d" F. iii. I. 79 The virtue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was 
..the well-earned harvest of., many a midnight lucubra- 
tion. 1817 Coleridge LaySerm. 403 If Plato himself were 
to return and renew his sublime lucubrations. 1847 
Fcuchiersiebefi's Psychical Med. 296 Immoderate lucubra- 
tion with overstrained mental e.\ertion. 1875 CusiN tr. 
F. GodePs Luke II. 40 The light which the Babblns had 
not found, or had lost, in their theological lucubrations. 

2. <\\i2S\-concr. Usually pi. The product of noc- 
turnal study and meditation ; hence, a literary work 
showing signs of careful elaboration. Now some- 
what derisive or playful, suggesting the notion of 
something pedantic or over-elaborate. 

x6xt CoRVAT Crudities 432 His learned lucubrations and 
most solid workes of Diuinity. 1622 Wotton in Retiq. 
(1672)248 Which unfinished lucubration(forso I may justly 
call it, having been for the most part born in the night). 
1693 N. Mather Pre/l to Owen's Holy Spirit 4 There are 
some other Lucubrations ol his on Subjects nearly allied 
unto these. 1709 Steele & Swift Tatler ^io. 70 f 2 Having 
read your Lucubrations of the loth Instant. 1745 Fielding 
True Patriot Wks. 1775 IX. 285 The encouragement with 
which these lucubrations are read, may seem, .more difficult 
to be accounted for. X791 Boswell yohnson 20 Mar. an. 
1750, Unconnected fragments of his lucubrations were pur- 
posely jumbled together, c x8oo K. WHiTEi?ewf. (1837) 385 
A future number of my lucubrations. 1828 J. Bali.antyne 
Exam. Hum. Mind 26, I have divided my Lucubrations 
into Four Parts. 1862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. viii. v. (1872) 
m. 36 We search in vain through tons of dusty lucubra- 
tion. 1876 A. Laing Liiidores Abb. xiii, 127 [Shel endea- 
voured to turn his pious lucubrations into French Verse. 

t Dncnliratist. Obs. [f. L. lacubrdl- (see 
Lboubbate V.) + -1ST.] = LnonBE atob. 

17S9 Misc. in Ann. Re^. 429/1 It would be more conso- 
nant to the epithet our modern lucubratists assume. 

Iiuculirator (lk?ki«bKit9i). [agent-n. f. lit- 
cubrdre to J.^uct/BRATE.] a. A nocturnal student, 
b. One who produces lucubrations. 

*775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. cxxiii. (1783) IV. 137, I 
remained in his lucubratory, which, in point of exterior, 
surpassed ever>’thing but ihe lucubrator. 1828 Mrq. Nor- 
£ng/. iu France Jl. 24oTbc most idle and unpro- 
fessional of lucubrators. 1833 Lvtton Eng. ^ Engl. iv. ii. 
IL 55 This quality, .is entirely new in an essayist. I know • 
of no other lucubrator who possesses it 


t lucubratory, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. 
liicubralonus, f, Iftatbrare.'] a. ae^\ Pertaining to 
lucubration ; meditative, b. sb. {Jocular^ A 
* thinking-shop a place of midnight study. 

. i6s6_ Blount Glossogr.^ Lucubratory. of or belonging to 
studying or working by candle-light. X7XX Pope Let. 2 x Dec. 
(1735) L 122 You must have a sober dish of coffee and a 
solitary candle at your side to write an Epistle lucubratory 
to your friend. 1775 [see Lucubrator]. 

ZiUCule (hi/'kir/l). Asir, Also in Lit. form 
pi. luculse, incorrectly luculi. [a. F. lucnle, ad. 
mod.L, lucttla, dim. of liix light.] (See quot. 1 S69.) 

1864 Webster, Lttculey a luminous spot on the sun. 1867- 
77 G. F. Chambers Asirou. t. L 32 The term luculi has been 
applied to the constituent specks [on the Sun’s surface], 
1869 Phipson tr. Guillemins Sun (1870) 216 Hence those 
lines of light and shade, luminous and obscure ridges [on 
the Sun’s disc], which have been called luculiE. 

f ZiU’CUleuce. Obs. rare"^^. [ad. L. Iucu~ 
lentia^ f. luaiUntns Luculent.] a. Trimness, 
fineness, beauty (1727 in Bailey vol. II). b. 
Clearness, certainty (1775 in Ash). 

+ IiU'CUleilcy. Ohs. [as prec.] Brightness, 
beauty. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1696 in Phillips. 

ILuculeut (l*//*ki/71ent), a. [ad. L. iF/ctilenluSy 
f. liic~t lux light.] 

1. Full ©flight ; bright, clear, shining. Nowra^v. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. x. 191 Trie out the grape vnburt, 

neither to ripe Neither to sowre, as gemmys luculent. 1645 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 1S8 It emitted a luculent flame as 
bright and large as a small wax candle. 1657 Tomlinson 
Renott's Disp. 631 Vipers .. must be cocted on a luculent, 
but not a violent fire. 1726-46 Thomson IPinterjio Lucu- 
lent along The purer rivers flow. 1892 C. E. Norton 
Dante's Par. xxii. 143 The most luculent of those pearls. 

2. + a. Of oratory, compositions in general : 
Brilliant, admirable ; hence of a writer or orator 
(obs.). b. Of evidence, arguments: Clear, con- 
vincing. Of explanations : Lucid, luminous. 

a 1548 a ALi. Citron., Hen. ^7/(1809) 450 The kyng. .gaue 
good care to bis luculent & eloquent oracion. 1597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. V. xl. § 2 The most luculent testimonies that 
Christian Religion hath. 1603 Eng. Mourn. Garm. in Harl. 
Misc. (Malh.) tl. 486 She was still confident in her Saviour, 
..as appeared by many luculent examples. 1606 Dekker 
Newts fr. Hell Wks. (Grosari) II. 103 Luculent Poet, 
Elegant Orator. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T, Title, 
Three Sermons . . upon that luculent Prophecie of Peace, 
and Union, Esay chap. ii. v. 6. 7. and 8. 1675 Sir E. 

Sherburne ManiUus Pref. 10 Having illustrated so Ob- 
scure a Subject in such Luculent Verse. 1693 J. H. in 
Dryden's Juvenal x. Notes 19 Mr. John Dryden Junior’s 
method therein is more Luculent than the Dauphin’s 
famous Tutors. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr, iii. hi. (1852) 
532 A most luculent and practical exposition, a 1734 North 
Lives (X826) II. 217 The redundance, .may be indulged ns 
a worthy remembrance of a most luculent example. 1824 
Blackiu. Mag. XVI. 6, 1 now desire Air. James Ballantyne 
. .to set up in brevier the following luculent observations. 
x85t ‘Nimrod* The Road 6 t A luculent chapter on the 
astonishing convenience of our public conversances. X858 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. viii. v. 11, 356 These glimpses of the 
Crown-Prince, .are not very luculent to the reader. 1885-^ 
F, D, Allen in Papers Amer. School at Athens (rB88; IV, 
39 A luculent case is in n. 58. 

3. Of persons : Brilliant ; illustrious. Obs. 

2599 B. JoxsoN £'tr. Manouto/Hum. 11. iii, Most debonaire, 
and Luculent Ladle. ci6oo Timon ii. iv. (1642) 31 By what 
faulte or fate of mine (luculent not lutulent Serjeants) shall 
I say it is come to passe. cx62o J. Tavlok OV^ter-P.) IPks. 
(1630) HI. 117/2 Saint George comes : and seeing so bright 
and luculent a Goddesse. .demanded entertaineraent. 

^Ticuleiitly (li/7*ki^lcnili), adv. [f. Luculent 
+ -LY 2.] In a luculent manner ; clearly. 

16x3 in U, Cawdrey Table Aiph. (cd. 3). 1641 J. Jackson 
True Evang. T. iii. 177 So luculcntly foretold by this our 
Prophet Esaia'L « X734 North Exam, i. u, § 131 (1740) 
102 A Declaration. .which most luculently solves all. 1864 
Max AIUller Sci. Lang. (1880) II. xi. 570 Nowhere has 
the transition of physical mythology into epic poetry . . been 
so luculently shown as here. 1862 Merivale Rom. Emp. 
(1865) VI. xlix. 320 It deserved to be explained more lucu- 
lently. 

Lucullian, -eau (I'wkirlian, li«:kinran), a. 
[Two forms; (i) ad. LuculIidnnSf f. JLiiculLus (see 
-IAN); (2) f. L. Luculle-ns-{-~KVtJ\ Pertaining to 
or characteristic of L. Licinius Lucullus, a Roman 
famous for his wealth and the profuse luxury of 
his banquets, i* Lucullean marble (tr. L, marmor 
LuatlUuni)'. some kind of black marble; by 
mineralogists of the iSth c. identified with the 
mineral now called lucullite or anthracoxenite. 

x6ox Holland Pliny W. Consull I.. Lucullus.. gaue 
the name to Lucullean marble, .he brought it first to Rome, 
and had a speciall fancy thereto, notwithstanding it were 
black. 184* W. Smith Did. Gr. A- Rom. Antiq. s. v. House, 
494 Columnsofblack marble, called Lucullean, thirty- 
eight feet high. 1892 K. Gould tr. Cottversaf. DalUnger 
i. 8 The display, the Lucullian feast, and the introduction 
of the bride arc merely intended to present forcibly to one’s 
mind what the priest is called on to renounce. x^7 Daily 
News 21 Oct. 7/7 To draw company to the house to enter- 
tain her be gave Lucullian banquets. 

XaUCuUite (P«kD-l3it). ATin. [f. Luatll-us 
(see prec.) + -ITE. Named by J. F. John, 1S14, a'ter 
the former designation ‘marmor Lucul/eutn '.] = 
Anthracoxenite (A. H, Chester 1896). 

18x9 Brande Matt. Chens. 517 The black variety [of lime- 
stone] known under the name of Lucullite. x82i R.Jameson 


Mineral. 49 Lucullite .. is divided into three kinds, viz. 
Compact, Prismatic, and Foliated. 

J) XiUCUma* (lk7*kitrma). Also 8 lucoma, 9 
lucama. [Peruvian.] A genus of American trees 
(N. O. Sapotacece) bearing sweet fruit. 

*745 Tiiom.as Jrtil. Ansods Voy. 91 The natural Fruit 
of Peru are Guavas, Lucomas, Holos and Wallnuts. 1748 
Earthquake Peru iii. 210 The Lucumas . . are there very 
plentiful. 1848 in Webster (citing Gardner); x866 in 
Treas. Bot. ; and in mod. Diets. 

II X^UCtUUO (lk7*ki«mD). Also in anglicized form 
lucumon. [L. luenmo, lucumon-, an Etruscan 
title.] One of the Etruscan nobles, who united 
in themselves the character and functions of priest 
and prince. 

1837 Landor Peniam. iii. Wks. 1853 IL 331/t The lucu- 
mons of Etruria. 1842 Macaulay Horatius xxiii, Now 
might the burghers know, By port and vest.. Each warlike 
Lucumo. 1847 Tennyson Princess ii. 113 She.. spoke of 
those That lay at wine with Lar and Lucumo. 

ZiUCmnony (Ik7‘ki«m6ni). Nom. Hist, Also 9 
erron. lucomony. [ad. F. lucumonie^ f. L. lucumo : 
see prec.] A name given by modern writers to each 
of the twelve states of the Etruscan federation. 


1763 SwiNTON in Phil. Trans. LIV. 104 Fajsul®..with 
its district, .formed one of the twelve lucuinonies, or free 
states. 1882 OuiDA Maremuia I. 36 Etruscan lucomonies 
had had their fortresses and their tombs away yonder. 
Iiucur, obs. form of Lucre. 

Lucy (1/Psi). Her. \pd.L.. lu€iusF\ «Luce1. 
16x0 Guillisi Heraldry jv. viii. (1660) 299 Azure, three 
Dolphins.. between two paire of Lucyes Saltier. 1780 in 
Edmondson Heraldry II. 18^ Boutell Her. Hist. <S- Pop. 
XV. (ed. 3) iSr Gu., three lucies haurient in fesse arg. 

TLudL Sc. Obs. [Cf. Norw. bidden thick, 
broad ; and see Luddock.] In //., the buttocks. 

a Bannatyne MS. (Hunter. Club) 764 On ihair luddis 
Thay get grit skuddis In nakit bed. 

Liid2(lrd). Minced form of Lord fa. As 
an exclamation or in trivial phrases, = Lord sb. 6 b, c 
{obs.'). b. In comic representations of the affected 
or hurried pronunciation used by lawyers address- 
ing a judge in court, and by clerks in the House 
of Lords: see Lord sb. 15 b. 

X725 Vanbrugh Prerv. Wife iv. In. [2nd vers.], That Fellow 
wou’d have ravish’d me; end Watch. Ravish 1 Ravish 1 
O lud ! O lud ! O lud ! Ravish her ! 2767 G. S. Carev 
Hills of Hybla 33 To malce me soldier ‘gainst my will, and 
go the lud knows where. 2773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong, 11. 
>Vks. (Globe) 657/2 0 lud J be has almost cracked my head. 
2777 Sheridan Sek, Scand, 111. i, Lud 1 Sir Peter, I hope 
j'ou haven’t been quarreling with Maria ? x8xB Scott Rob 
Roy V, ‘ Read whom, ma’am ?— I do not even remember the 
auibor’snamek ‘Olud! on what a strand are you wrecked !’ 
replied the young lady. 1822 Clare Vill. Minstr. 1. 36 But 
soldiers, they’re il>e TOys to make a rout,. .Lud, clowns are 
almost mad where’er they come. 2830 [see Lordx^. 15 b). 
1898 Besant Orange Girl n. xli, * My Lud said Mr. Caier- 
bam, * my case is completed *. 

Lud, var. Lede Obs. ; obs. f. Lide, Loud. 
Ludby, variant of Lotebt Obs. 
fLudden. Obs, [Variant of Leden.] A re- 
frain ; the burden (of a song or complaint). 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. I. ii. 61 The first sort of 
them singe the old ludden. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia lei 
The Patient wanteth but Pen and Ink, and he will prescribe 
his Physick, which at last must be some Cordial! or 
strengtbning (the Ludden of Them all). 

Luddism (lu’diz’m). [f. Lud or Lttdd (see 
next) + -ism.] The practices of the Luddites. 

j8i2 Chrvn. in Ann. Reg. 115 Several persons have been 
apprehended [at Huddersfield] on various charges of Ludd- 
ism. ^ 1B17 Ann. Reg. 79 That atrocious system of com- 
bination, outrage, and hired assassination, which ha.s pre- 
vailed in some of the midland counties, under the name of 
Luddism. 1B93 Athenxum 5 Aug. 189/1 Her family on 
both sides had lived in the thick of Luddism. 

Luddite (lu’dsit), sb. {a.) [f. the proper name 
Lud or Lttdd + -ite. 

According to Pellew’s Life of Lord Sidmosdh (1847) III. 
80, Ned Lud was a person of weak intellect who lived in a 
I.eicestershire village about 1779, and who in a fit of insane 
rage rushed into a ‘ stock jnger’s’ house, and destroyed two 
frames so completely that the saying ‘ Lud must have been 
here ’ came to be used throughout the hosiery districts when 
a stocking-frame had undergone extraordinary damage. 
The story’ lacks confirmation. It appears that in 1811-13 
the nickname ‘Captain Ludd’ or ‘King Lud' was com- 
monly given to the ringleaders of the Luddites.] 

A member of an organized band of English 
mechanics and their friends, who (i8ii~i6) set 
themselves to destroy manufacturing machinery in 
the midlands and north of England. 

x8xt Hist. Eur. in Ann. Reg. 93/2 The rioters assumed 
the name of Luddites and acted under the authority 
imaginary Captain Ludd. i8xa Examiner 4 May ^7/ 
The Luddites at Nottingham .. have relinquished 
sy’stem of frame-breaking. .The person known hythe 
of King Ludd is taken .. His name is «r,f n^-»r 

collier. x8i6 Bvron To Moore 24 4*^® \f;n,T T ttdd’ 

the Luddites? And down with all thev 

1888 F. Peel RUingc cf LrMiUs 3^ fsS 

assumed were ‘Ludds , ‘Ludders , and L ^(7 

S. & B. Webb Indmtriat Dcmccracr 

BBBd oBly Tcmmd th. reader .. of soch anso .nsunoa.oos 
as those of the Luddites in i8ri. - nddit^c 

LX. . ■ nng-IrBdi^. 

Luddite, or muchtne-bieuking, nots. 



LUDDOCK. 

■Hence i,Ti*aaitism=^ Luddism. 

1830 Fraser* 5 Mag, II. 426 A bill, .for the suppression of 
Luoditism in Nottinghamshire. 

t Lti’ddock, Obs. [? f. Lud i + -ock. (But it 
is possible that the hid may be leally a shortened 
form.)] The loin, or the buttock. 

C2430 Liber Coconwt (1B62) 43 Take befe and sklice hit 
fayre and thynne, Of ho luddock with owte or elUs with in. 
CX460 TovsneUy MysU xxx, 314 His luddokkys that lowke 
like walk-mylne cloggys. c 1490 Promp. Parv. 296/1 Leend, 
lym of a beeste /f., Pyuson or luddok), Iniiibus. _ 
fliUde^. Obs, Also 3 loude. [ME. hide, 
repr. OE. hlyd str. fern. cogn. w. hhiid 

Loud a, (The form lottde in the second text of 
Layamon is prob. due to a misinterpretation of the 
spelling hide in the first text.)] Noise, clamour. 

CT205 Lay. 2591 pa hunten wenden after mid muchelen 
heora lude (c 1275 loude]. a 127$ Prcrv, /Flfred 687 in 
O, E. Misc. 138 He wole maken fule Juden, He wole grennen, 
cocken and chiden, [But this may belong to Lcden.] 
tlitlde2. Obs, [ad. L. play.] A game. 

• 2694 Motteux Rabelais v. (1737) 230 Ludes omniform are 
there invenied. 

liUde, var. Lede Obs , ; obs. f. Lide, Loud. 
Xiude, obs. Sc. pa. t. of Love v?- 
d’lj'U'dGllt. Obs. nonce-ivd, lyxd. X,. hldetihein, 
pres. pple. of ludh^e io play.] A player. , 

*573 O. Harvey (Camden) 133, 1 helpe to make 

a Indent, And nare a student. 

•hliTldgate, Obs, The name (from its situation 
near the City gate so called) of an ancient debtors* 
prison in London ; phr. f to take Ludgate (see quot. 
1585), Hence fLudgatian (-thian, -tion), a 
debtor, bankrupt. 

2585 Higgins Nomenetntor-ys^ Ar^entariamdissoUiere. , 
To play the bankerupt: to take Ludgate. xdoo B. Jonson 
Man out of Hum. 1. i, Alwaies beware you commerce 
not with Bankroutes, or poore needie Ludgathians. 2606 
Dekker Sev. Sins 1. (Arb.) ii The Master, the Keepers, 
and all the Prisoners of Ludgate. Ibid. 12 It was a bird 
pickt out of purpose (amongst the Ludgathians) that had 
the basest and lowest voice, and was able in a Terme time, 
for a throat, to giue any prisoner great ods for ye box at 
the grate. 1607 [E. SharphamJ Cupids Whirligig iir. i. E 3, 

I am none of these Ludgations that beg for fourescore and 
ten poore men : my suite is only for my selfe. a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant, Crew^ Luds-bulwarh, Ludgate Prison. 
Iiudge, -eing, etc., obs. Sc. ff. Lodge, Lodging. 
t ^TL'diblCf o., Obs:^^ [ad. med.L. ludibilts^ 
f. L. ludire to play.] Playful. 

1656 Bloukt Glossogr.i .apt to play, sportive. 

^judibrioTiS (l'«di*bri9s), a, [ad, late L. ludu 
hrids-tiSf f. sport, jest, f. hldh^e to play.] 

+ 1. Apt to be a subject of jest or mockery. Obs. 
2563-87 Foxe a. ^ M. (1596) 85/1 The youth in skuls 
fiocke and run toglther, and craue that they may haue Agnes 
their ludibrious preie. 2597 Beard Theatre God’s fudgem, 
(1612) 41 Baiazet the Turke, to wliat a miserable and 
ludibrious end came hee. 1650 Sir W. Mure Cry of Blood 
266 Ludibrious Clay Dare craule on borrowed legges, and 
Heaven defj’. 267s Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V, 493 
Ludibrious acts, and mere follies ! 

2. Full of scorn; inclined to scoff; scornful, 
mocking. Also transf. Now rare, 

2641 J. Shute Sarah 4- Hagar (2649) 62 Samson more 
patiently endureth the boring out of his eyes, than the 
ludibrious scoffs of the Philistines. 2780 J. Howie in Shields 
Failhf^ Contend. Pref. 21 This lukewarm and ludibrious 
generation. 2807 J. Barlow Colunib, ix. 647 He., Leaves 
to ludibrious winds the priceless page. 

+ Lu'dibiry. Obs, Ifidibrium •. seeprec.] 

Derision, contempt; concr, an object of derisio.n. 

^ 2637 Bastvvick Litany ii. 5 Brought vpon euery stage, and 
into the pulpit, as fittest for ludibr>' by the Players, Preists, 
and Prelats. 2722 Wodrow Hist. Ch, Scotl. (1833) III. 225 
This step of Mr. Cargill's hath been matter of much reproach 
and ludibrj’ to the enemies of the Church of Scotland. 1723 
hVXiCoMend. for Faith 346 (Jam.) By Popish artifice,. . 
the most renowned court in the world is made the ludibrie 
and laughing-stock of the earth, 
i* litl'dibnxidi Obs. rare. \Tid,\a. ludihimd^ 
nSy i. liidlre to play.] Playful. Hence f liu’di- 
buudness. 

2664 H. More Mysi, Initj, 316 That ludibundness in 
Naujrc in her Gamaieu’.s and such like sportful and 
ludicrous productions. 1668 — Dw. Dial. in. xvx. (1713) 
224 Though the Phancy of Cuphophron may seem more 
than ordin.ary ludibund and lightsomely sportful. 1727 
Bailey vol. 11 , Ludibund^ full of play. 

+ XtU'diciral, a. Obs, 7'are~^, [f. L. ludicrous 
Ludicrous +• -al.] Ludicrous. 

2656 Blount Clossogr., Ludicral, pertaining to play or 
mirth, mocking, light, childish. Greg. 2727 Boyer Diet, 
Roy., Ludicral^ or Ludicrous. 

t XiU'dicnsia. Obs, [f.L./fiiAVr-r/j Ludicrous 
+ -IS3J.] Burlesque. 

28w R. Brown Mem. Curl. Mab. in Bhckiv. Mag. (1831) 
XXX. 979/2 [This Uy of the hiureate w.is forthwith] duly 
turned into ludicrismby a burlesque song. 

Iiudicro- (lb7 dikro), used as combining form 
of L. ludia'its Ludicrous, in the sense * ludicrous 
and . .*, as ludicrofathetic, ’Serious^ •splejieiic. 

*75* J* Brown Shaftesb. Charac. 242 The ambiguous ex- 
pression, and the ludicro-scrious of the gentle essayist, 
perfectly secure him from the rough handling of the logical 
disputcr. 2823 Coleridge Lett. (1895) II. 607 A ludicro- 
splenelic copy of verses, 2828 Westm, Rn>. IX. 432 The 
judicro-pathciic effect resulting from .. levity and feeling 
in the character of the lower Insh. 
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Lndicrosity (Bwdikrp-sTti). rare. [f. Lu- 
dicrous see -osiTY.] , Ludicrousness. 

a 2856 H. Miller Cruise Betsey {iZsZ) 399 Unintention.al 
ludicrosities. 2856 J. Brown Let, in Life Cairtts xv. (1895) 
422 There is a sort of sublime ludicrosity about it. 
3jndicrotLS (l*/7*d^kras), a, [f. L. hldtcr-ns 
(app. evolved from the neuL sb. ludierttm sportive 
performance, stage-play, f, liidere to play) + -ous.] 
fl. Pertaining to play or sport; sportive; in- 
tended in jest, jocular, derisive. Ohs. 

2629 (jKTKKTcscLots ill: 34 Easty onely niaketh foure sorts ; 
diuine.. ; diabolicall..; politicali. . ; ludicrous, for sport and 
pastime. 2653 Ashwell Fides Apost. 25 Both in ludicrous 
toyes, as in Childrens sports, and in weightier matters. 
2664 H. hloRE Myst. Iniq. xui. 44 But he rewarding my 
blind devotion with a ludicrous bles.sing and loud laughter, 
I presently found my erroitr. 1668-83 Owen Expos. Heb. 
(1790) IV. 281 It is not a ludicrous contest that we are called 
to, but it is for our lives and souls- 2709 J. Johnson 
Clergym. Fade M. 11. 174 [tr. Cartons of Carthage IxviJ 
If any one desire to forsake any Ludicrous Exercise \i.e, 
any theatrical or gladiatorial employment], and become a 
Christian. 2779-81 Johnson L, A, Pofe, The ‘ Rape of the 
Lock'. . is universally allowed to be the most attractive of 
all ludicrous compositions. 

1 2. Given to jesting ; trifling, frivolous ; also, in 
favourable sense, witty, humorous. Ohs, 

1687 H. More Contn. Remark, Star. (2689) 428 But to 
entangle things thus is an usual feat of these ludicrous 
Spirits. 2711 Addison Sped, No. 191 ^ 1 Some ludicrous 
Schoolmen have put the Case, that if an Ass were placed 
between two Bundles of Hay [etc.]. 2736 Butler Anal. 11. 

vi, Men may indulge a ludicrous turn so far as to lose all 
sense of conduct and prudence in worldly affairs. 1778 
Bp, Lowth Transl. Isa. (ed. 12) Notes 532 A heathen 
author, in the ludicrous way, has., given idolatry one of 
the severest strokes it ever received.^ 1792 Cowper Let. to 
T. Park 27 Apr., The man is as formidable for his ludicrous 
talent, as he has made himself contemptible by his use of it. 
1827 Burtods Anat. Mel, (ed. 13) Advt. 7 The ludicrous 
Sterne has interwoven many parts of it [Burton’s* Anatomy 'J 
into his own popular performance. 

3. Suited to occasion derisive laughter; ridiculous, 
laughably absurd. (The only current sense.) 

2782 Miss Burney Cecilia 11. iii, The ludicrous mixture 
of groups, kept her attention unwearied. 28x3 Shelley 
Q.Mabw.t^ Howludicrousthepriest’sdogmaticroar! 1834 
hlACAULAY Pitt Ess. (1887) 321 The Duke was in a state of 
ludicrous distress. 1^5 Jowett Plato (cd. 2) IV. 380 
Plato delights to exhibit them (Sophists] in a ludicrous 
point of ww, 2808 F.T. Bullen Cruise Cachalot 
(1900) 298 This subdivision was often carried to ludicrous 
lengths, 290X N. Munro in Blackiv, Mag. May 659/s 
Count Victor stood before him a ludicrous figure, 

4. absol. (in senses 2 and 3 ). 

1798 Fcrriar Illustr. Sterne i. 7 The ludicrous, by its 
nature, tends to exaggeration. x8^8 O. W. Holmes 
Breakf.d. iv. 36 The ludicrous has its place in the universe. 
2884 Yates Recoil. I. 67 A bright charming fellow,., with 
a real appreciation of the ludicrous. 

3jtidicroxisly (Ib7’dikr3sli),<*^/t'. [f.LuDicROUs 
+ -ly 2 ,] In a ludicrous manner; + sportively, 
jestingly, humorously (t^^x.); ridiculously, absurdly. 

asIsiZ Marvell in Life Wks. 1776 III. 462 You do not 
mean to treat me ludicrously by these munificent offers, 
X742 H. Walpole Zrff//. H, Mann {1834) I. xli. 166 It was 
of a piece with her saying ‘that Swift would have written 
better if he had never written ludicrously*. 1758 Blackstone 
Comm. (1765) L Inirod. i. 14 They will give me leave, 
however, to suggest, and that not ludicrously, that it might 
frequently be of use (etc.]. 2779-81 Johnson L, P., P^r, 

Circumstances were sometimes added, which . . produced 
what Perrault ludicrously called ‘comparisons with a long 
tail’, 2844 Emerson Led., New Eng. Rcf.yiVs. (Bohn) 
1. 262 As soon as he leaves the University, as it is ludicrously 
styled, he shuts those books for the last time. 2899 ^E. 
Grifpith-Jones Ascent thro. Christ L 3 This calculation 
was ludicrously inadequate. 

XiTldicrO'asness (I’/z-dilcrasnes). [f. Ludicrous 
+ -NESS.] The state or quality of being ludicrous. 
1664 H. More Antid, Idolatry L Theol. Wks. (1708) 773 
The Ludicrousness and Fugiliveness of our wanton Reason 
might otherNvise find out many Starting-holes (etc.]. 1785 
Boswell Tour Hebrides 160 The ludicrousness, absurdity, 
and extraordinary* contrast between what the fellow fancied, 
and the reality, was truly comick. a 2800 J, Warton 
Dryden’s Ilias, D's Poet. Wks. (2812) IV. 530 Homer 
sometimes introduced his gods and goddesses in scenes of 
ludicrousness. 1865 Ruskin Crown Wild Olive iii. (x&56) 
262 There is a ghastly ludicrousness in this. 

t Ludificable, O. Obs. rare—o. [ad. L. b'tdi- 
ficahil-is, f. ludijicare (see Ludipt v.)."] (See quot.) 

2623 CocNERAM II, Dcceiuing, Ludtficable, 2721 Bailey, 
LudJficabU,..x't\vX maketh Sport and Pastime. 

+ IiTldificate,z'. Obs, rare— [LX,, liidtjtcdl-, 
ppl. stem of liidijicdrc : see Ludifv zt.'] (See 
quots.) 

1623 CocKERAM, Ludificate, to deceiue, to beguile. 277S 
Ask, LudiJicate„,\fo mock, to deceive, to frustrate. 

IjudifiCEtioil (Pwdifik^'Jon). Now rare, [ad. 
L. hldijicdtidn-em, f. ludijiedre : see Ludify j'.] 
A deception or mocking. 

2623 CocKERAM, Ludification, a beguiling, 2635 Heywood 
Hierarch, ix. Comm. 622 More gentle and of less Malice 
were those ludifications and deceptions of Zedechias the 
Jew.^ 1674 Josselyn F^, New Eng. 181 All [are] like 
Ethiopians white in the Teeth, only full of ludificaiion and 
injurious de.T!ing. a 2683 Sidney Disc. Govt. iii. § 18 (1704) 
Such ludifications of ihc most sacred thinj;s. 1838 G, S. 
Fader Inquiry 198 In order to see whether this ludification 
be not properly of demons and not of men. 

t IiUdificatoiy, a. Obs. ran—', [ad. L. 
Itidifica/ori-us deceptive : see -out -,J Deceptive. 
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a 1677 Babrow Serm. (1686) III. 450 In the S-icramt-i- 
.. there is nothing empty (or vain), nothing ludificatoq- 
t Ln-dify, tt. Obs. rare-', [ad. L. /ntfj/frnvj 
delude, f. sport: see-rr.] trans. To deceive. 

1447 Bokenham Scytiiys, Elh. (Roxb.) 244 tVhy art thee 
SO .. cautelous me for to ludyfye? Ibid. 276 And htto 
successyoun shuld her ludyfye Of werdly prosperj’te. jg,, 
CocKERAM, Ludifie, to deceiue. , ■* 

tliU'ding) Obs. Also, 3 loudinge. [ME. 
liidinge, n. of action (see.-iNGl) f. */i 7 n'oi r-OE. 
hlydan to resound {i—*h!i)djan) related to hltd 
LouDrr. For the form louding in the second text 
of Layamon cf. LudeI.] Noise. 

rizos Lay. 10715 pa iherde he king mucle ludinge. lUl 
24873 And J)a luding'almid [c 1275 And (re loudinge ala)). 

IiUdlamite (In-dlomoit). Min. [Named, 1S7;, 
after H. Lndlam, by Field.] A green crjstalline 
hydrous phosphate of iron. 

1877 Mineral. Mag. I. 138 Ludlaroile..is a newhydrartd 
basic ferric phosphate, x^z Danris Min, 841. 

IiUdo (Ib/'do). [a. L. liido I play.] A game, 

played vtith dice and counters on a special boaid. 

1S98 IVestni. Gaz. 4 Jan. 2/1 Cards, tiddlcy.winks, and 
ludo are played, but gambling is strictly forbidden. 

IlIiTl’dns. Med. Obs. [Mod.L. (Paracelsns), 
app. an application of L. liidtts play (perh. taken 
in the sense ‘ freak of nature ’).] A name applied 
to certain septarian nodules formerly regarded as 
specific in cases of calcareous concretionary disease. 

a 2728 Woodward Nat, Hist, Fossils (1729) I. 83 He [Dr. 
Grew] supposes the Wuxen-Vem to be the same with the 
Ludus of Paracelsu.s and Van Helmont. Ibid. 84 Sir I, 
Newton gave me a Piece of this kind of Body brought over 
from Germany by the younger Helmont, as the true Luiitis 
of his Father; which does not differ, .from those commonly 
found in England, 

ZiTldwi^te (l/rdvigsit). Min. [Named by 
Tschermak, 1S74, after Prof. E. Ludwig". see-HE.] 
A black fibrous borate of magnesium and iron. 

2875^ Dana Min. App. ii. 35 Ludwigite occurs altered to 
limonite. iZZj Mineral. Mag. V W, A. Renard.. examines 
the optical properties of Ludwigite. 

TmUQ, lew (lk7), V, Tin and Silver mining, 
trails. To sift with a sieve. 

2674 Ray Colled. \FordSjSmelting Silver 
116 'J’hat which is thus Buddled they lue with a thick 
hair sieve close wrought in a tub of water. Ibid., Pre/ar, 
Tin (Cornwall] 122 ITie fine (tin] is lewed in a fine sicrcL 
2799 Mar. Edgeworth Atfwrtf fervasvili,! had new models 
made of the sieves for lueing. 

Ijue, Iiued, obs. ff. Lew, Lieu, Loo, Lede, 
Luef, Iiuer, obs. forms of Lief, Luke. 

11 Lues (lb7vz): Med. [L. lues plague.] A 
plague or pestilence; a spreading disease, tsf. 
syphilis {Lues venerea ) ; also, a contagious dis- 
ease amongst cattle. 

2634 Sir T. Herbert Ti’av. 86 [The bath] is prcualenl too 
against the lues veuerea, 1722 Bailey, Lues, a Pestilence 
or Plague ; also a Murrain in Cattle, 2803 Med. yrnl.VS-. 
573 The reason why blennorrhagy so seldom produces lues, 
IS [etc.]. x88o Harwell Aneurism 96 Many syphilitic penons 
have atheromatous arteries ; but. .a great number who have 
suffered from the lues have also had acute rheumatism. 

Hence l<uetic (Pr/e’tik) a, [badly formed, after 
herpetic, etc.], of or belonging to lues. 

2899 Allbtttt's Syst. Med. VII. 683 In contradistinction to 
atheroma, luetic endarteritis is limited to single arteries. 

Ijueve, obs. form of Lief, 

Lue-warm, variant of Lew-warm a. 

.2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslies Hist. Scot.x. 462 Nowthair 
conschiences ar compeIlit..in thair muk to dag and «>’** 
thame selfe, that is for the baptisme of thair saluatioune w 
receiue \yater I wat not how lue warme, 1863 Re.\de Rara 
Cash xxiv. II. 93 Scalded dog fears lue-warm water. 

Lxif, obs. form of Lief, Love. 

Liifand, Lufare, obs. ff. Loving, Lover. 
Lufe, obs. form of Loop, Love, Luff. 
Lufesome, -sum, obs. forms of Lovesome. 
'Luff (l»f), Aldut, Forms: 3 lof, (//• 

3-5 loves), 4-5 lofe, 5, 8 loff, 5 louffe, lowffe, 
7 loufe ; 6~7 loofe, looff(©, Sc. luif(e, 3-9 loof J 
6 luf(fe, 6-7 lufe, 5- luff. [Early ME. h/t 
app. a, OF. /^(Wace, 12th c.), later lou/f used in 
sense i below. Senses 2-4 are common to various 
mod. langs. : F. lof Sp., Pg. 16 , Du. loef (whence 
LG. loffy G. Da, luv, Sw. hif). The manner 
of their development is obscure, and it is uncertain 
whether they originated in Fr., Eng., or 
prob.) Du. Sense 5 is peculiar to ^ 

not easy to connect it with any of the other sen^ 
Certain other meanings which the word has had in Dil 
and Fr. need to be accounted for before any hji^othesis as 
to the primitive meaning and sense-dcvclopnicnl can i|C 
regarded as satisfactory. In early mod. Du. loef ^ 
explained as ‘thole-pin' {scalmus, Kilian). In the i7tnc. 
the F. lof or loo is stated to mean ‘ the distance from 
mast to the place on the side to which the sheet is faswea 
when the vessel is close.hauled ’. (See the quot. from Kicoj 
in Godef., s.v.) In the existing uncertainly as to the pn* 
mary meaning, the ultimate etymology remains obscure, 
the current view that ii represents a Teut. word cogn- 
ON. Hfe palm, I^oof depends on the doubtful asjump* 
tion that the Mof* of sense j was a steering p.nddlc.I 
•fl. ?Somc implement or contrivance forallcring 
the course of a ship. Phrases, (0 tuntj ivend the 
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= Anglo-Latin ohliqttare dracmani)^ to change 
one’s course ; also Jig, Ohs. 

Commonly supposed to have been either a rudder or a 
paddle to assist in steering. Comparison with the various 
senses which the word has had in Eng. and other langs. 
(see above) suggests that it may have been some kind of 
machine for operating on the sails. 

cisoS Lay. 7859 Heo scuuen ut heore lof & Iteiden to ))on 
londe, IdM, 20049 wenden heore lofes (0x275 loues] 
& liSen toward londe. Ibid. 30922 Heo rihten heore loues 
and up dro^n seiles. a 1225 Ancr.R. 104 Hu swetelich H 
spus spekeo, & cleope5 fje to him so luueliche, & ter after 
huhe wentjjene lof,& spekeSswuSgrimliche, 5if))U wendest 
vt. A 1259 Matthew Paris C/ttvii, Maj. (Rolls) HI. 29 
Perre.verunt igiiur audacter, obliquando tamen dracenam, 
id est loof, acsi vellent adire Calesiam. 23. , Coer de L. 71 
And her loof and her wyndas Off asure forsothe it was. 
c T330 R. Brunne Ckron. IFace (Rolls) 12088 Somme aforced 
he ^vyndas, Somme he loof \Petyt MS. lofe]» somme he 
bytas [ori^. 11491 Li un s'esforcent al vindas, Li autre al 
lof et al betas]. 23. . E. E. Allit. P, C. jo6 pay layden in- 
on ladde»borde & the lofe Wynnes \^.read wyndes], t a 2400 
Morie Arih. 744 Tytt saillez to pe toppe, and turnez the 
lufe. 2485 Naval Acc. Heu. F// (1896) 38 Chenes for the 
Loves . . j. 

i" 2 . The weather-gange, or part of a ship toward 
the wind. Ohs. 

J a 2400 Morte Arih. 750 Launchez lede apone lufe, lacch- 
ene ther depe. a 1500 Piers of Pullhnm 263 in Hazl. 
E. P. P. II. II Whatworde for to sey he ysyn dowt : eyther, 
war the looff, or fall, or bye. 2609 T’. RavenscroJYs Pam- 
melia No. 55 D4b, Looke to the looffe wel, beware the 
lee still. 2622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea xlix. xiS The Vice 
Admirall a mile right to le-wards of vs ; the Reare Ad- 
mirall in a manner right a head, some Culvering shott ; and 
one vpon our loofe, within shott also. 

3 . In various phrases, t On Itiffj •\‘at a luff, 
at luff and lie, luff a luff ; hugging the wind 

closely, close to the wind. A hff\ see Aloof 
adv. I, 2. ^ To go by luff {by love), io keep ends 
luff", to keep close to the wind ; to keep away to 
the windward, keep one’s distance (from another 
vessel, etc.). To spring ends luff : to bring the 
ship’s head closer to the wind; iransf, (in jocular 
use) to show agility in climbing. (Also said of the 
ship, io keep her luff spring her'liff spring a loof.) 

01400 Laud Troy Bk. 3610 The wynd was good to ther 
byhoue, Thei sailed on brod and gon by-loue, Til thet come 
to Troye land. 2535 Stewart Cron, Scot. (1838) 1. 124 Sum 
bade on luffe, and other sum hald by, a. 2568 Saiir. Poems 
Reform, xlvi. 6 Se that hir hatchis be handllt richt, 
steirburd, baburd, luf and He. Ibid, rt Bot at ane lufe scho 
lyis behind. 2583 Leg. Bp, St, Andreis Pref. 104 He latlis 
his scheip tak in at luife and lie. 2592 Raleick Last Fight 
Rev, (Arb.) 19 Diuerse of the formost, who as the Marriners 
terme it, sprang their lufle. c 2595 Cart, Wyatt R, Dudley's 
Voy, W, Ind. (Hakl. Soc.) S7 She verie stouth'e keepinge 
her loofe bare with us. 2628 Djoby Voy. Medii. (1868) 21 
He sprung his loofe and went a.s neere the wind as he could, 
1682 HrcKERiNcrLt, Black Non-Conf, Concl., Wks. 1716 11. 
157 Then, Charity (Hussy !) stand off, keep your Moof and 
your distance. 2697 Loud, Gas, No. 3318/3 The Hospital* 
Ship prudently springing her Loof quickly came near us, 
2754 Eeles in Phil, Trans. XLIX. 143 If they sail upon 
a wind from the center of the shower toward the extremity, 
they may safely venture to keep their luff. 2762 Falconer 
Shipwr. n. 51 The mizen draws; she springs aloof once 
more. 2805 Adm. Stirling in Naval Chran, XV. 80 We 
sprung our luff. 2849 Florist 305 And so we quietly kept 
our luff. 2870 Routledgfs Ev. Boys Ann. 251, 1 just want 
to know who ‘ spring their luffs ' most nimble up the rigging. 
1887 E. J. Mather Nor'ard of Dogger (1888) 172 He 
stated that they had passed the Leman Light, and was 
steering southerly, luff a luff (close haul to the wind). 

4. ‘The weather part of a fore-and-aft sail, in 
other words, the side next the mast or stay to which 
it is attached’ (Young Nauf. Diet. i846)_. 

2513 Douglas ySneis v. xiv. 7 Now the lie scheit, and now 
the luf, thai slak. 2549 Comfl, Scot. vi. 40 Hail doune the 
steir burde lufe harde a burde. c i860 H. Seaman's 

Catech, 48 Name the parts of a fore-and-aft sail. Head, 
luff, keen, and foot. 2883 Harper's Mag. Aug, 449/2 
A mainsail which is . . short on the luff or on the pare which 
is made fast to the mast. 1893 Max Pemberton Iron 
Pirate 39 The mainsail presently showed a great rent near 
the luff. 

5 . The fullest and broadest part of a ship’s bow, 
where the sides begin to curve in towards the stem, 
t Luff for luff : (of two vessels) close alongside. 

1624 Capt. SMiTJt Virginia iv. 128 Tbey'brauely boorded 
vs loofe for loofe. 1627 Seamarks Gram, ii. 9 The Bow 
is broadest part of the Ship before, compa'^sing the Stem 
to the Loufe, which reacheth so farre as the Bulkhead of 
the Fore-castle extendeth. 1694 MoTTEUxi?a^tf/a:Av.xvm, 
With Cables fasten’d to the Bits abaft the Manger in the 
Ship’s Loof. 17x1 W. Sutherland Shiphuild. Assist, 47 
Raise what you can regularly in the Bulge and Loof. c 1850 
Rudim. Navig. (Weak) 130 Luff or loof the fullest or 
roundest part of the bow. 1875 Bedford SailoPs Pocket 
Bk. vi. (ed. 2) 214 The two bowmen to gather down on the 
luff. 

‘6. — Luff-iackle {%tt. f). Luff upon luff, zLivin- 
tackle attached to the fall of another, to increase 
the purchase, 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxix. 99 Two more luff tackles 
(were] hooked on, with dogs, . . ana thus by luff upon luff, 
the power was multiplied. es86o H. Stuart Seamans 
Catech. 8 A long luff for a fore and aft tackle should be 
used for steadying the boat. 1882 NARES.S'rnwn«x//i/(ed.6) 
38 The double block of the luff is hooked to the lanyard, 

7 . attrib. and Comb. ; t luff board, ?= sense 3 ; 
i" luff book (see quot. 1627); i* luff-law, -lew, 
-low [second clement obscure], ? =sense 5 ; luff- 


piece (see qnot.) ; luff-rope, ? the rope of a luff- 
tackle j luff-tackle, a purchase composed of a 
double and a single block, used for various 
purposes. 

^2470 Henry iVallaee ix. 56 Ledys on *luff burd, with 
a lordlikfer; Lansy’s laid out, to [luik] ihar passage sound. 
2485 Naval Ace. Hen. VII (2896) 73 *Lofe bokes. 149S 
Ibid, 138 Loff hokes. 1532 Inv. Gt. Barke 6 Oct (Jal), 
Item, a snatche polly; a Luffhooke. 2627 Capt. Smith 
Seaman's Gram. v. 24 The Loofe hooke is a tackle with 
two hookes, one to hitch into a chingle of the maine, or fore 
saile, .. and the other to strap spliced to the chestres to 
house or pull downe the saile to succour the tackes in a 
stiffs gale of wind. 149$ Naval Acc. Hen. K//(i896) 192 
Devettes stondyng at the *!ouffelawes oon asterborde an 
other a latheborde. Ibtd.soi Lowflelewes. Ibtd.sis Loff- 
lowes. 2815 Falconers Marine Diet. (ed. Burney), Loof 
the after part of a ship’s bow;. .hence, the guns which lie 
here are called *Ioof*pieces, 2895 Times 29 Jan. 11/2 Before 
the wheel could turn G. (a workman] had to be let down in 
his basket from the axle in order to take off a *luff rope. 
269Q T. Savery Navig. Intpr. Plate, A pice of Iron, to 
which a *luff Takle may bee Fixed, to lift those [paddles] 
that are to Heavey for mens Strength. 2732 Bailey 
vol. II, Loof Tackle. 2775 Falcic Day's Diving Vessel 
SI Bel.ay all safe with stout salvages and loff-tackks. 2793 
Smeatom Edystone L. § 253 That buoy . . w'as confined to 
the side of the Weston by a small luff*lackk which laid 
hold of it. cx86o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 6t They 
are . . transported to their places by luff tackles. 1884 Mil. 
Engineering 1. 11. 66 The luff tackle used for loading and 
unloading the magazine. 

Luff (olloq. — Lieutenant. 

^ 28^6 E. Howard R. Reefer ■y.nyXxx, The Hon. Mr. B., our 
junior luff. 1898 XVestm. Gas. 17 Oct. 2/3 The future^ 

* Luffs ’ — in other words, the naval cadets at Dartmouth — 
are to be reduced in point of numbers. 

Ltlff (l»f)> Lkaut, Forms; 4 love, 6-8 loff, 
louffe, 7 looff, louie, luffe. Sc, luif, 6-8 loof(e, 
6 - luff, [f. Luff sb.^i cf. Du. loeven, F. lofer.l 

1 . intr. To bring the head of a ship nearer to 
the wind ; to steer or sail nearer the wind ; to sail 
in a specified direction with the head kept close to 
the wind. Also with advs., d* by, in, off, to, up, 
etc. Luff round ox alee x see quot. 1769. 

2390 Gower Conf. II- 369 So nyh the weder ihei wol love. 
2557 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (2589) 119 He loffed too 
and was able to He as neere as he did before. 257S Best 
Frobisher's 2«rf Voy. in Hakluyt (1600) III, 64 Hauing 
mountaines of fleeting yce on eucry side, we went roomer 
for one, and loofed for another. 1579-80 North Plutarch, 
Antonius (1595) 999 He was driuen also to loofe off to haue 
more roome. 2592 Raleigh Last Fight Rev. (Arb.) 19 The 
ships that wervnder bis lee lufiiDgvp, also laid him aboarde. 
nx6oo M ontgomerie /I f/Vc.Parwrxlviii. 143 Come no lauer, 
bot luif a Jytill we. 2600 Hakluyt's Voy. Ill, 589 The vice* 
admirall of the Spaniards. .loofed by and gaue the Concord 
the two first great shot* 2687 B. Randolph Archipelago 
dr The ship . , luffing too near the great Island. 2697 Dam- 
pier Voy. (1720) 1. 550 We lufft in for the Downs. 2697 
Dryden Mneid v. 23 Contract your swelling sails and luff 
to Wind. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v., To Loof into 
a Harbour, is to sail into U close by the Wind. 2748 An, 
son's Voy. 11. 1. 112 By means of the head-way we had got, 
we loofed close in. 2769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), 
Luff the order .. to put the helm towards the lee-side of 
the ship (etc.]. . , Hence, luff round, or luff alee ; the excess 
of this movement by which it is intended to throw the 
ship’s head up in the wind, in order to tack her, &c. 2806 I 
A. Duncan AV/wi no He bad the satisfaction to luff under 
his stern. 2833 Marrvat P. Simple xv, * Luff now, all you 
can, quarter-master', cried the captain. 1840 R. H, Dana 
Bef. Mast xxxvi. 236 She luffed at the same moment, and 
we just passed one another, a 2895 Ld. Clarence Paget 
Autobhg.i. (2896)8 The unfortunate vessel was inasinking 
state,, .she luffed up and grounded on the rocks, 

2 . tram. To bring the head of (a vessel) nearer 
to the wind. Also with up. Also luff the helm 
(the call or order to the steersman). 

2606 Shaks. Ant, (( Cl. tn. x. 18 She once being looft, 
The Noble mine of her Magicke, Anthony, Claps on his 
Sea-wing, and *. flyes after her. 2694 Motteux Rabelais 
IV. xxii. (1737) 95 Loff, loff, cr/d the (Quarter-master, .keep 
her full, loff the Helm. Loff; it is, answer’d the Steer- 
man. 2800 Weems Washington xi. (1810) 137 Washington 
. . with a hard*a-lee, luffed up his ship at once to the gale. 
2831 Trelawnev.^<*a Younger Son cv. We carefully luffed 
her up to the wind, 

3 . In yacht-racing; To get the windward side of 
(an opponent). Also with away. 

3894 Times 23 July ii/z Vigilant at once began to luff 
Britannia. 3898 Daily News 22 SepL 3/a In four or five 
lengths she was alongside and to winmvard. She failed, 
however, to luff her antagonist away. 

+ 4 . ? To attach (the anchor) to the ship’s luff. 

1627 Capt. S.mith Seaman's Grant, ix. 36 lAJofe fast j^our 
Anchor with your shank-painier, 

HenceLu'fflng?!^/. lufang-matcb, a struggle 
for * weather berth ’ (between racing yachts). 

2775 Ash, SuppL.Loofngfthe act of bringing to the wind. 
1886 Caulfeild Seamanship Notes 2 Luffing .. would be 
correct. 2893 IVesim. Gaz. 9 Aug. 4/1 Plenty of luffing 
matches took place. 2896 Daily News a July 4/4 Satanita 
soon made an attempt for Britannia’s weather, but Carter 
put bis boat sharply up and a determined luffing match 
en‘;ued. 

Luff, obs. form of Loop Sc,, Love. 

Iiufifer, obs. f. Liver sb ^^ ; var. Louver. 
Liiffeword, variant of Lof\yord Obs., praise, 

XiiiffsTiDi(m, obs. form of Lovesome. 
liTofFtenande, obs. form of Lieutenant. 

Iiufful, obs. form of Loveful. 

Iiufly {luffichcy etc.), obs, form of Lovely, 


Ij'itfray(e, lufre, obs. Sc, forms of Ltvery sb. 
Lufsoin.(e, -s(o)iun, obs. forms of Lovesosie, 

Luft(e, obs. form of Left and Lift sb,^ . 
Xiuftenand, obs. form of Lieutenant. 

(l*?g), sb.'l Now dial. Also 3-6 lugge, 
S-9 lugg., [Of obscure etymology; there is no 
clear affinity of sense with Lug v. or Log . 

1 ..A long stick or pole; the branch or limb of 
a tree. (See also Log i d.) 

22x250 Owl ^ Night. 1609 An evereuch man is widh me 
wrodh, An me mid stone and lugge threrefh. 2447 Vaiton 
Churchw. Ace. (Somerset Rec. Soc.) 88 It. to lohn Styvor 
makyng of to baner luggus . . iiijJ. 2567 Turberv. Epit. 
etc. 26 b, And from the bodies (of pines and oaks] the 
boughes and loftie lugges they beare. 1609 C. Butler 
Pent, Mon. ' v. (1623) M, These sides are fitly made of 
inch-board, or of a cleaft Lug of Wilhie or other wood. 
2795 Billingsley Agric. Sun\ Somerset (1797) 88 Covering 
the same with strong lugs or poles. 2853 yml. R. Agric. 
Soc. XIV, II. 441 In Herefordshire the ordinary mode 
of gathering the fruit .is by sending men to beat the 
trees with long slender poles or rods, . . these poles are pro* 
vincially termed ‘ poking lugs’. 

2 . A measure a. of length; a pole or perch, 
varying according to local custom ; usually of 16J 
feet, sometimes of 15, 18, 20, or 21 feet (? ^great 
Jugva quot. 1623). 

2562-3 Act 5 Elis. c. 4 I II What Wages every Woorck* 
man., shall take., for ditching ,, by the Rodd, Perche, 
Lugg, Yard feta]. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ji. x. ir For the 
large Iwpe which Debon did compell Coulin to make, 
being eight lugs of grownd, 16x0 W. Folkingham Art of 
Survey 11. iv. 52 Sixteen Foote i make a Pearcb, Pole, or 
Lu^. 1623 Bovle ‘m Lismore Papers I P^id 

. . eight pounds ster: for every great Lugg of the playn 
worck of the town wall. 1681 Glanvill Sadducismus ir. 
(ed. 2) 176 (He] follo%yed the Apparition about ten Lugs 
(that is Poles) farther into the Copse. 1771 Antiq. Sarisb. 
91 This [channel] was brought down .. about 20 lug below 
the Bridge. x8ix T. Davis Agric. Wilis, App. 268 A Lug. . 
is of three lengths in this county : 15, iS, and 16J feet. 1858 
SiMMONDs Diet. Trade, Lug..m Gloucestershire, a land* 
measure of six yards. 

b. of surface: a square pole or perch ; facrely 
lug^lug’acre (see 3). 

x6o2 Burford Reg. (Hist, MSS. Comm.) Vat^. Collect. I. 
164 Mowinge of barley for every acre by lugge not above 
v'h ^X727 Bradley Fani. Diet., Acre, a Measure of Land, 
consisting of. .an hundred and sixty square Lug or Perch of 
Land, ijqzAnu. Reg. 115 He had weJosed with a hedge 
about four lug of the land, 2794 J. Clark Viero Agric. 
Herefordsh. 31 One standard is left to each forty-nine square 
jTirds, here called a lugg. 1845 Mom, Citron. 22 Nov. 5/2, 

1 have seen a sack [of potatoes] a lug on some land,— that 
is x6o sacks per acre. 1885 Berksh, Vicar in Standard 
17 Aug. 2/2 Allotments of twenty luggs each (i.e. one<ighth 
of an acre). 


3 , aiirib, and Comb, : f lug-acre, an acre based 
on that value of the pole or perch to which the 
name lug was locally applied; + lug-fall, the 
length of a lug ; a pole or perch. 

2635 Burford Reg. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) Varr. Collect. 1. 
269 Wages...For reaping and binding of wheate.. for every 
*lugg aker not above ij*, vj<, 2863 J. Scott Com. Beixch 
Repts. XII. 91 [Somerset Law Case.] The right to enter 
. .upon a part or strip, to wit, a *lug fall [tnargin, A perch] 
of the said close. 

(I*?g), sb.^ Chiefly Sc. and north. Also 
(6 »SV. louge), Off lugg(e. [Of obscure etymolog}". 

As a sjmonym of ear, it first appears early in the 16th c., 
and in colloquial Sc. use has entirely superseded the older 
word. Presumably this application is a transferred use of 
a word that existed earlier with some other meaning. It 
is possible that the sense ^ear-flap of a cap', which is the 
earliest represented in our quots., may really be prior to 
the sense ‘ear’; for similar transferences of words from 
parts of clothing to the parts of the body covered, cf. breech, 
croivn, sole. If so, the word may perh. be of Scandinavian 
origin, with a general sense of ‘something that can be pulled 
or laid hold of’, specialized differently in Sw. lugg foreiock, 
with which cf. Eng. dial. (Sheffield, North Derb., etc.) ‘to 
pull (somebody’s) lugs', meaning not as in Scotland, the 
ears, but the hair. (See Lug S'.)] 

1 . One of the flaps or lappets of a cap or bonnet, 
covering the ears. 

*495 Ed. Treas. Acc. Scotl. (1877) “^5 Item, fra Henrj* 

Cant, ij cappis wyth luggis; price xxxvjr. 1549 ContH, 
Scot. vi. 43 Lu>Tie scheiphird bed ane home spune in the 
lug of there bonet. 2737 Ramsay Se. Prez'. {1707} 35 He 
has a bee in his bannet lug. 2822 Goldie Poems 115 
(E.D.D.) Cockyer bonnet hie, An’ frae its lug let tartans flee, 

2 . ssEar sbf I and 3. 

In Sc. the only word in use, ear being obs. exc. in com- 
bination. Eng. wriTers of i6-T7lh c. use Ittg as a slang or 
jocular s57ionym (see quots. 1592 and 1625, and cf. b). , 

1507 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 437 That na 
men by hidis bot as tlie law requires, that is to say, tne 
louge and the borne elik lang. 15x5 Edin. Ctmne. hcc. 1 
A. Laing Lindores Abbey xxit. (1876) 29? ^ 

the gallows and thair his lug takkit to the 
Comyl, Scot. vi. 64 K>*ng midas gat tua asse lugg _ ^ 
hede^ be cause of his auereis.. xsSi Saftr. 
xliv. 109 Sathan in 3our knauish ^ rentle- 

Conn^atching wk (Grosart) XI. 62 Thm *be gcmie 

woman let loose his cares, and let slip ^ _ V TossoN 
went he home with his hlo^y lugge^ »h«e two Jus5 
Staple Neivs v. i, A fine round h«d 

areoff To trundle through ro lose one of your 

AjaxSfUlffses If S/ence xHi. 1 .. 

lugs, ..Talk OIL X7«x ^ country* Kate. 

Roun d m his lug, that mere wu.-. — ,.1.., 


Ra.usav Lucky S/ence . 

... V I .K.,» th^rc was a Poor count! , 
Round in his lug, that Poets., grate coring. 

ik «i. Dinna blaw in folk’s lup 
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that cate. 1803 Stevensok Cainofta's^, 1 heard the balls 

whistle in our lugs. 

+ b. In other than Sc. use, sometimes taken m 
specialized meanings; (a) the lobe of the ear; 
(i 5 ) a large ngly car. Ois. 

1601 md Pt. Return fr. Pamass. v. iv. 1232 Like a great 
swine by his long leanc card lugces. 1611 Cotcr., Le mtl 
de CoreilU^ the lug or Ust of th care. 1650 Bulwer 
ihrof-cmet, vni. (1653) 158 The prominency of our Earcs 
ser\’e also for a defence [etc.] . . all which commodities our 
michle-wise Mothers defraud^ us of by their nice dislike of 
Lugs and as they call them in reproach, Prickcares. 1706 
Pmillii'S (ed. Kersey), the tip of the Ear. 1764 

O’Hara Midas 60 Dare you think your clumscy lugs 
\prinied lungs) so proper to decide, as The delicate cars 
of Justice ^iidas? 

c. In phrases similar to those s. v. Eau sb.'^ 
Also, fig. io get one's lug in onis loof^ to be 
severely taken to task ; by the lug and the horUt 
by main force ; to hang by tlu lug of ^ to keep a firm 
bold of. 

<1x653 Brome Mad Couple in. i. Wks. 1873 I. 47 You .. 
were found by my servants at Luggs with your brace of 
Corps bearers, a 1603 M. Bruce Good iWrw in Evil T. 
(x7o 8) 54 Since the Cause is put in his Hand, ye have ay 
good Reason to hitig by the Lug of it. 1744 Adam Smith 
in Life \V. Cullen (1832) I. 481, I shall get my lug in my 
lufe, as we say, for what I have WTitten. X770 Br. Fordcs 
Jmls, (1886) 300 The poor Brutes.. cock'd incir Lugs when 
they came in sight of Maryburgh. i8i8 Moir Mansie 
Wauch XX. 201 NVe carried them by the lug and the horn 
before a justice of peace. 1883 Thomson Leddy Mnv 109 
(E. I). D.) Up in debt owre thelugs, he is happy for a . 

3 . An object resembling the external car. 

a. The handle of a pitcher, etc. Also teckn, 
in various uses, denoting an appendage by which 
an object may be lifted or suspended ; cf. Ear sb.^ 
8, 8 b, 13. 

1624 InvenL in Arcfixologia XLVIII. 151 One copper 
pan with 2 lugges. a 1693 UnjnharCs Rabelais in. xlv, 
Instructors of Children shake the heads of their Disciples, as 
onewould do a pot in holding it by the Lugs. 1794 W. Felton 
Carriages (1801) II. Suppl. 51 Sewing on one old lug or 
flap. .0. a 6. xSiQ Scott Leg. Montrose iv, Tlie lady’s nuld 
posset dish, that wants the cover and one o’ the lugs. 1863 
Macm. Mag. Oct. 5x0 Ubat, when they * pree ‘ or examine a 
corner or lug of their nets, they may find it glitter with the 
silvery sheen of the fish. x8^ Sm\th Sailors M’ord-hk.^ 
the ears of a bomb*shell, to which the hooks are applied in 
lifiing it 1871 Owen Mod, ArtilL 98 lliere are three 
natures of mortar shells . , the two higher natures have either 
lugs or lewis holes. x88x Whitehead 6g A lug or car 
is left on each side of the mouth of the pocket 1895 Month 
Sept 53 Its [the haddock’s] head had been cut cfT, and it 
hung by the lug. or ear. 

b. » Ear sb^- 9. 

1833 HotLAKD Manuf. Metal II. 215 In the centre of 
this fulcrum arc two projecting lu«, one on each side. 1855 
Hopkins Organ ii. 16 The fork-shaped piece of wood that 
projects from the hanging end of the feeder (in the blowing* 
action), called the lug. i^T^Carpentry ff yoin.r^ A neat iron 
tank, with lugs to allow of its being screwed to a bench. 
1881 Greener Gun 262 The lugs of the barrels, .should be 
oiled occasionally. xSSa Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 39 Top- 
gallant yards are. .fitted with an iron band and lug round 
the centre of the yard. X897 Encyel, Sport I. 271/2 The 
[bicycle] Frame is made of steel tubes, inserted at • their 
oints of junction into hollow stampings or castings of metal, 
nown as ‘ lugs 

c. The side-wall (of a fire-place or other recess); 
a (chimney) corner. 

1^84 Borns io Davie Frosty winds blaw., Ben to the 
chimla lug. 1843 J. Eallantine Gaberlunzie' s Wallet xii. 
276 He likit the lug o’ the kitchen fire best. 

4 . Tobacco trade (see quots.). 

x8s9 Bartlett J 9 /c/. Amer. x888 Paton & Djttsiar in 
Encyel. Brit. XXIII. 424/2 The leaves (of tobacco] are .. 
sotted into qualities, such as ‘ lugs’, or lower leaves, * firsts* 
and ‘seconds*. 1896 P. A. Bruce Eeon. Hist, Virginia I. 
442 The lowest grade was known as lugs as early as 1686. 

5 . attrib, and Comb., as (sense 1) lug-cap\ (sense 
2) lug-dmmj -trumpet \ (sense 3) lug-end, -knee', 
lug-bab Sc., an ear-drop (cf. Bob jAI 3); lug- 
bolt, a cylindrical bolt, to which is welded a fiat 
iron bar {Cent. Diet.) ; lug-chair, an easy-chair 
with side-pieces for the head ; lug-haul v., to pull 
by the ears ; lug-knot, a knot of ribbons worn at 
the ear; lug-mark, sb. and 7/. = Ear-mark. 

17*5 Cockdairdxu Orpheus Calcdonius, Craig-claiths, and 
*Iug-babs, And rings iwa or three. 1898 Wesim. Gaz. 4 Mar. 
3/r The black skull cap of silk or cotton, the common *lug- 
cap [etc.], x^x N. Munro in Blackiv. Mag. Mar. 347/1 
Humped in his *lug-chair, he would forget his duty. 1865 
Young Piet, 169 (E.D.D.) The whLstlin* and the skirlin’.. 
Rings through ane’s *lug-drum like a bullet. 1894 BottoSE 
Elecir. Instr. Mahtug led. 61 App. 228 These plates must 
be perforated all over . . to within about 3 in. of the top, or*Iug- 
end. 2839 Hogg Skeph. Cal. I. vit. 201 Speak plain out, 
else I'll have thee *lug-hauled, thou dwarf 1 1874 Thearle 
Naval Archil. 39 Plate XVI. and fig. 7, show the kind 
known as “lug knees, the lugs being forged to the knee. 
17.. Muirland Willie xii. in Ramsay Tend. Misc. (1788) I. 
Our bride’s maidens were na few, Wi* tap-knots, *lug- 
nots, a’ in blew. 1685 M. Shields Paithf. Contend. (1780) 
181 Imprisoning,.. *lugg-marking, banishing, and killing. 
x8o3 C. Findlater Agrie. Surv. Peebles 191 They [lambsl 
receive, .marks cut into the ear with a knife, designed lug 
mark. 189a Newcastle Daily yml.zZ Mar. 5/6 A North- 
umberland farmer. . in identifying a heifer in dispute, stated 
that he lug-marked it. 1893 (Crockett Siiekit Minister 
etc. 68 Every sentence has got the * Gallowa’ lug-mark * 
plain on it. 1830 J, Wilson Noct. Ambr. (X864) III. 54 Gin 
he uses a *lug-trumpet. 


t Jddgi sb.^ Obs. [Cf. Luc V. (sense 3) and sb.'i ; 
also EG. lugt Du. log, slotv, heavy, and Log 
S omething heavy and clumsy; in qnot. applied to 
a massive bow. 

1545 Ascium Toxoph. r. (Arb.) 28 I’he other [bowel is a 
lugge slowe of cast, folowing the firing, more sure for to 
last, then pleasaunt for to v.sc. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus, 
l^astns arats, a lugge, or mighty bigge bowe. 

(log), Also 7 lues, 7, 9 log. [Cf. 
prec. ; also Lurg.] A large marine worm 
{Arenicola marina) which burrows in the sands 
of our coasts and is much used for bait. Also 
Comh.^ as lug-worm ; lug-fork (sec quot. 1883). 

1602 Carew Corttwall 34 b, The Lugg U a worme re- 
.scmbling the Tag-worme or Angle-touch, and lying in the 
ose fomewhat deepe, from whence the women digge them 
vp, and fell them to the Fishermen. X793 Statist. Aec, 
Seot.\. 277 AH the above (fish).. are taken with lines baited 
with mussels and lug. x8o3 BiscLEV Anitn. Biog. (18x3) 
111, 409 Lug-worms are marine animals. 1859 Atkinson 
Walks <5- Talks (1892) 315 A sufficient supply of ‘log’, or 
the worms found in the sea-sand. 1883 h'lsheries Exhib. 
Cntal. 13 Lug Fork. .used. .for digging large Lugworms. 

■f* sb.h Obs. [Of obscure origin, 

llie motL Cornwall dialect h:i&* Lugg, the undergrowth ol 
weed in a field of com*, but the identity of the word 'is 
doubtful.] 

^FL.vor/.ll. 

1538 Turner Liheltus, Lug, aeorunt. 1859 W. K. Clay 
Waterbeach 2t Lugs (fiags)..tnade a coarse kind of hay for 
foddering their cattle in the winter. 

IiUg (Ir*]?), Short for Lug-sail. Also 
'as lug-rigged adj. ; lug-boat (see quot. 1S67). 

1830 Marrvat xiit, Up with the lugs. xB^ 

All Year Ko. 33. 148 My eye lights. .on cen.am 

lug-rigged boats bobbing along the waves. These are fish* 
ing-boats. x86o Nares Seamatuhip xoo Sling a dipping 
lug 4 from the foremost ^Tirdarm; standing lug i. 2867 
Smyth Sailors Word-bk., Lug-boat, the fine Deal boats 
which brave the severcuwcatlier; they arc rigged as luggers, 
and dip the yards in tacking. ^ x6^ H. Colli.vgwood Under 
Meteor E/agq She was jogging easily along under her fore 
and mizzen lugs and a small jib. 

0 ®g)i [^* Lug The action of lug- 

ging; aroughpull; b. ftiwrr.(6^.S’.) seeqnot.j828. 

a x6i6 Beavxi. & Ft- Nice Valour hi. ii, All but a lugg 
byih’eare. 1687 Miege Er. Diet,, To give one a lug, tirer 
VOreitle d quieun tout eCun coup. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 
34. 3/2 I'll soundly lug his cars. ..The Lug might more be 
fear'd by you. x8z8 Weoster, Lug , .. something heavj’ to 
be drawn or carried. (Vulgar.) 1897 Webster, Lug, the act 
of lugging; as a hard lug; that which is logged; as, the 
pack is a heavy lug. kCoUo^,) 

Lug (leg), Also 4 logge, 4-S luBg(e. [Prob. 
of Scandinavian origin ; cf. Sw. lu^a to pull a 
person's hair, f. lugg forelock, also nap of cloth. 

Normallyan ON.V//^ might be cogn.w, avb.*//>gjT'rf:— 
OTeut. Vcrm'rtw, represented only by MDu. latnt'en,gelau> 
wen to snatch at, seize.) 

1 . trans. To pull, give a pull to, to pull by (the 
ear, hair, etc.) ; to tease, wony', bait (a bear, bull, 
etc.). Obs. exc, died. 

In South Yorkshire and the adjacent counties the most 
common use is in the sense * to pull the hair of (a person) 
X390 Gower Couf III. 149 Be the chjm and be the cheke 
Sche luggeih him riht as hir listc. 1390 Lancl. Rich. 
Redeles It. 173 ’This lorcll tliat ladde this loby awey,. was 
ffelliche ylau^tc and luggid fful ylle. 1533 J. Heywood 
Pardoner ft kriar^jZyi'i Biij, Lcue thyrailynge..Or b>Tj*s 
Ishlugihcoythesweteearc-'?. 1631-33 Middleton&Rowley 
Changelin^w. i.8r Like acommon Garden-bull, I do but take 
breath to be lugg'd again. 1647 'Tkapp Comm. Matt. x. 6 
These also [se. swine] when lugged .. will hie to their 
home. 1678 R. L’Estrange Seneca's Mor, (1702) 242 He 
W’as Lugga and Tumbled by the Rabble. 1683 Otway 
Venice Pres. ni. i. Wks. 1727' IL 298 Til have my Footmen 
lug you, you Cur. 1693 Dryden Persius Sat. i. 277 To 
see a Strumpet tear A Cynick’s Beard, and lug him by the 
Hair. CX720 Pope Let. to Earl Burlington Wks. 1737 VI. 
20 Mr. Llntott lugg’d the reins, stopt short, and broke out, 
‘ Well Sir, how far have you gone? * 1775 Francis Lett. 
(1901) I. 231 Some with Pincers pulling out their own 
Beards, and Lugging their Ears. 1805 W. Taylor in Ann. 
Rev. III. 64 The dog. .still fawms on the ma.ster who is 
lugging his ears. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xxviit, So say- 
ing, he lugged me by the car, upon which I knocked him 
down for his troubled 

2 . intr. To pull, tug. Of a horse : To press 
heavily on (the bit or reins). 

a 1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. iv, 350 WiJ> his teth a- 
non He logged hat al in syndcr gon lasch. a 1550 Christis 
Kirke Gr, vii, Lord, than how they luggit ! 1598 Hakluyt's 
Voy. (1599) I. 601 This huge and monstrous galliasse, where- 
in were contained three hundred slaues to lug at the oares. 
1876 Browning Pacckiarotto xxi, A whip awaits shirkers 
and shufflers Who slacken their pace, sick of lugging At 
what don’t advance for their tugging. 1894 Crocker Educ. 
Horse 57 A colt thoroughly bitt^ with thu bridle will never 
lug on the reins. Ibid. 133 A horse that lugs on the bit. 

f b. To take a pull at (liquor, the breast). Also 
trans. To pull at (the breast). Obs. 

1577 Harrison England lExvili. (1877) i. 295 How our 
malibugs lug at this liquor. <3x591 H. Smith Serm. (1622) 
467 When we have lugged the brest almost drie. 16x5 
Croqkb B ody (fMangSglhat he might cease to be trouble- 
some to his mother, and not lie alwaies lugging at her brests. 
Z617 J. Moore^ Twofold Cord Conxolat. iu 45 The brests of 
the world, (which we alwayes would be lugging). 

c. To move about, alottg, heavily and slowly; 
to drag. rare, now only techn. ' 

In South Yorkshire etc. a comb is said to ‘lug ’when it 
meets with resistance in passing through the hair. 


13.. E. E. Aim. P, B. 443 As j>at lyftande lorceri- r.. 
Ark] luged aboutc. 1690 Don Sebastian vt 

flagging Soul Dyes under her own pitch. Like Fcnrl nZ 
too damp, and lugs along, if she were a body in a 
1841 Savage Diet. Printing 446 When balls slide 
in distributing they are said to lug. x888 Jacoei Pr ^ Zirz ' 
Vocab. 78 When rollers arc tacky or stick together ther sA 
said to lug, ' 

3. trans. To pull along with violent effort; to 
drag, tug (something heavy). Also withG£fr-;.(cf.::. 
t To lug forth, (nonce-use)=/i7///^«//(5h\ 

CZ400 JJestr. Troy 1x029 pe ^Iirmydons,..L<pyn to 
lord, lugget bym away. ibid. 12323 The lady fat the Id.- 
lugget of |>e tourc. 1565 Cooper Thesaums s.v. Cer.ur; 
Ineluctabile cxnum, out of whiche one can not kgset-s 
legges. X577 Hanmer Anc. EuL Hist. (i6m) luTbr/ 
lugged me loorth and carried me at^•ay. x6^ I>8yDEv£/;V. 
to King f( Queen 31 Think on j’our souls ; but by yct:r ic;i 
ging forth, It seems you know how little thej’are wonl 
1684 Earl Roscomsion Ess. Transl. Verse Uj&p 
Sweat, there Strain, there lug the laborious Oar. 1719 Be 
Foe Cpisoe I. xiii, 1 lugged this Monej'home to lay C^^e, 
and laid it up. 1728 Morgan ^/^rVrr 11, iv. 291 'Ihe'leTki^ 
Admiral.. caiisca his Janizaries, .to lug along all iheheaty 
Artillery, in Slings, on their Shoulders. 1782 Chapl .L 
Burnev ysml. 15 Jan. in Mad. D'Arllafs Early Diiry, 
Mr. Seward came up. . lugging a chair into the middle of ths 
room for me. 1835 W. Irvisg Tour Prairies 332 She Icjgtd 
from the fire a huge iron pot. 1898 A Balfour ToArr.i 
viiL 90, 1 was lugged headlong up a steep stair. 

b, colloq. with a hyperbolical suggestion of 
pondcrousness in the object 

1653 Culpepper Eng. Physic. 260 It is.. more converir.*. 
..than to lug aGalU-pot along with him. 17x7 Port L<{. 
to Lady M. W. Montagu Oct. in AI. W. M.'s Lett.tfXp 
1 . 3c 6 Allow me.. to lug an old busto behind j'ou, and I 
.^hall be proud beyond expresrion. 1747 H. WALroLEZr//. 
//. Mann (1834) IL 156 'Jlie Countess used to lug a hal'- 
length picture. .behind her postchaise. 1871 L. Steihe?{ 
Plavgr. Eur. U (x£94)8 Bosu ell.. succeeded in luzginghba 
IJonnson] into the wilds of the Highlands. xB74HELPs5f.'‘. 
Press, vii. 91 And how can j'ou expect that a ma.! who Is 
being lugged forward [etc.]. 1896 Newniiasi-Da\ts Thnt 
Menotz. 14 His wife lugged it[aiQarblegod]downhereR-ub 
her yesterday. 


4 . fig. To introduce in a forced manner, orirrele- 
vantly; = Draco. 2. 

172X Amhef.st Terror Fil. (1754) App. 320 There Is scarce!/ 
an enormity in the university, which you have not lugsc- 
in. 1774 ^^AD. D’Arblay Let. to Mr. Crisp Apr. jxi Early 
Diary, In Raphael’s School of Athe-ns,.! like his picts.'t 
of the. .Dwarf, ^which for fun and spite be lugg’d lo' hew 
and shoulders into that fine composition. 1901 Scotsman 
1 Mar. 5/3 Counsel for the other side had Jugged in c^•enf 
thing he could to prejudice the case. 

5 . liUg out. a. trans. See prec. senses and cut, 
CZ400 Destr. Troy C 66 $ Weghis of his aune Luggit hjrD 

out to be laund. 1733 I)e Foe Col. yack (1840) 12 Ite 
major lugged out the goods. 2840 Thackeray Cathtrint 
vj, Mr. Brock lugged out five guineas, 1840 — Pans 
Sk.-bk. (x£ 69) Ihc little fellow was obliged to lug out 

his sword. j8^J. K. Three Men in Boat 9$ \cs 

land and lug out the tenu , 

Jig. X755 Bnmahy Brights New yml. 3, 1 thougM 0/ 
. -lugging out my florid .style, which 1 keep by me for Holi* 
days. 1^1 Speaker 1 May 532/2 The Quarterly 
also lugs out again that * verj’ ancient and fi‘>h-like * fallscj* 
which distinguishes between duties and rights. 

b. absol. or intr. To draw one’s sword ; to pull 
out money or a purse. Now only fAlso^/.; 
To launch out in talk. 

x £84 Dryden Prol. to DisnppohiUnenV bzlLuey csXzs- 
svaul,..Ca!l sons of whores, and strike, but ne’er lug wt. 
1700 Step to the Bath (ed. 2) 4 They call’d for a 
which was presently brought; out I lugg’d, and wasgo^ 
to Discharge, but [etc.]. 2748 Smollett Rod. Rand. 

I. iv. 17 My poor uncle ..was obliged to lug out in ^ 
own defence. 2787 Minor iv, v. 2x4, I lugged out in the 
most feeling rrtanner on my sad situation. 1826 Scerr 
Wcodst. XXV, Put up both of you, or 1 shall lug out ^ 
ihirdsman. 1854 W. Collins Hide ^ Seek I. ix- 2S7 R 
the patrons of art don’t lug out handsomely to 
picture' — . 1889 Doyle 75, 1.. might have nao 

more, had that 3'oung fool not lugged out at rae- 
•j'S. intr. ?To draw swords lug cut, 5b); ot 
? to tussle. Obs. 


2605 isi Pt. leronimo lit. ii. 121 Lug with him, boy> 
honors in bloud best swim. 

IiUg*, obs. Sc. form of Lodge sb. 

IiUgage, obs. form of Luggage. 

XiTlg-aleaf. Cornish dial. Obs. =BRihLJ^ 

2686 Ray Willoughby's Hist, Pise. iv. iii. pS Rhombus funt 
aculeatus squamosus. . . Lug-aleaf Comuhiensibus. a X705 
— Syn. Pise. (1713) 31 The Pearl Lortdinensibus, Comm 

biensibus Lug-aleaf. 2740 ’R. Brookes Art Angling n® 
Of the Pearl or Lug-.A^leaf. 

IjUgdor(re, variant of LockdobO^j., woodlouse. 

24. . Voc. in Promp. Parv. 3x1 note, MulUpes, logdorre. 

XjUge, obs. Sc. form of Lodge sb. and v. 

Duge(i)ng, obs. form of Lodging vbl. sb. ^ 

Nugent (Ib/'d^ent), a. rare~^. [ad. "L. luS^ft- 
em, pr. pple. f. lugire to mourn.] Weeping, 
b. (See quot, 1889.) 

2656 in Blount Glossogr. 2889 Syd. Soc. Lex., Luger-h 
weeping. Applied to plants with drooping branches. 

Luggage (I^‘ged.:5). Also 7 loggage, lug" 
gadge, -edge, lugage. [f. Lug z;. -f-age.] 

L i" In early use : What has to be lugged > 
inconveniently heavy baggage {obs.). Also, the 
baggage of an army. Now, in Great Britain, the 
ordinary word for: The baggage belonging to a 
traveller or passenger, esp. by a public conveyance. 
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1596 Nashe Saffron Walden F r b, I hearing the fellow' so 
forlorne and out of comfort with his luggage, gaue him his 
Charons Nauluvt or ferry three half pence, & so dismist 
him to go to the place from whence he came. 1596 Shaks. 
I Hen. iVy V. iv. 160 Come bring your luggage Nobly on 
your backs. 1609 Armin Tvjo Maids More-clackc A a 
\Sta^-direct.'\ Enter tw'o watermen with luggedge. 1615 
Bedwell Moharn. Imp, 11. § 90 The pilgrimes do stay, and 
dispose of their, .luggage where they meane to rest them, 
selues. 1631 in Crt. fy Times C/tas. / (1848) II. 127 The 
residue .. taken prisoners, with all their ,. luggage. 1665 
Glanvill Def, Fain Dosm. p, xii, If the Luggage be prized 
equally with the Jewels, none will be cast out, till all be lost 
and shipwrack’t. 1726 Swift Gulliver ii. ii, We had no 
other Company but a Boy of the House, who rode after us 
with the Luggage. 1827 R. Nesbit in Mem. (1858) ii. 47, 
1 got all my heavy luggage on board. 1851 Gallenca 
Italy 489 Heavy losses of cannon, ammunition, and luggage. 
igoz Blackiv. Mag. Oct. 464/1 The ladder-cart is loaded 
with luggage. 

b. Jig. and in figurative contexts. 
i6x2 Dosse Progr. of Soul, Harbinger 9 No soule — 
whiles w’ith theluggageof thisclayltclogged is — can follow 
thee halfe way. 1687 Dryden Hind ^ F. m. 1033 A lively 
faith will bear aloft the mind And leave the luggage of good 
works behind. 1776 G. Campbell (iSoi) II. 
356 The luggage of particles such as pronouns, prepositions 
and auxiliary verbs clogs the expression. 1820 Lamb £lia 
Ser. I. T1U0 Races Men, Getting rid of the cumbersome 
luggage of riches. 1876 Geo. Euot Dan. Der. Ixii. IV. 
224 The continued visit of that familiar sorrow which had 
lately cOme back, bringing abundant luggage. 

*1*0. Goods in general. Obs.rare~^<. 

^624 Capt. Smith Firginia 54 Powhatan.. presented him 
with twentie Turkies..,Now..he presented Captaine Smith 
with the like luggage. 

2. fa. With o. An encumbrance (o/v.). b. //. 
nonce-use - Impedimenta. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World 111.(1634! 52 Those uncountable 
multitudes .. are .. rather a luggage than an aide. 1629 
Shirley Weddings, ii, My mis«foriune made mee thinke,. 
My very soule a luggage. 1693 Lister in Phil. Trans. 
XVII. 643 Whyshould the Shell it self be brought, an use- 
less Luggage so far. 1864 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. IV. 8 His 
whole army with its luggages. 

'|' 3 . The quality or condition of having to be 
lugged ; heavy tveight. Obs. 

1667 Observ. Bupting Land, m Seleei. Harl. Misc. {1793) 
445 Four commodities, which, for their luggage and cumber- 
someness, could not be rescued from the jaws of that un- 
merciful element, that is, wine, tobacco, spices, and books. 

4 . attrib. and Comb.y ns Utggagc-boat y -bootj 'Car- 
rier, -label, -porler, -ticket, train, -van, 

^ 2720 Dc Foe Capt. Singleton xii. (1840) 206 He sent him , 
in a great •luggage-boat, a cow. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
HI. IV. ii, A leathern Diligence, with its post-bags and 
*luggage-boots (etc.]. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool o/Qual. 
(1809) III. 64 The burden of the *luggage-carriers was., 
lightened. 2902 Daily Chron. 2 Oct. 9/3 Joseph Durisch, 
•luggage porter at the Walsingham^ House Hotel. 2898 
H. S. hlERRiMAN Roden's Corner xxiii. 231 Give your •lug- 
gage ticket to ^the hotel porter. 1853 Mechanics' Mag. 
LVIIl. 394 To indicate, .the class of the train that had last 
passed, whether ordinary, express, or *luggage. 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Der. xxxv. III. 23 Like the sprite of ill-luck 
you., see grinning at you from the top of your *luggage-van. 
Hence IiU’ggaged///. <2., loaded with lugga'je; 
f tu'geraffing' vhl, sb., carrying luggage. 

2691 J. Wilson Belphegor hi. i, JMy Back's almost broke 
with Luggaging. 1847 Eliza Cook Rhymes by Roadside 
i, We re losing fast the luggaged roof, The whistling guard 
and ringing hoof. 

^Luggageless (liJ-ged^les), a. [f. Luggage + 
-LESS.J Without luggage. 

2855 Chamb. ^rnl. III.«i77, I was taking a short, harm- 
less, luggageless journey. 18^ Bicycling Nexus 27 Aug. 
327/1 He arrived at the Royal (yak luggageless, 

IiUgffar (Ip'gaj)- Also lugger, luggur. [Hindi 
laggar^ s=Jugger (properly, the female bird). 

2893 Newton Diet. Birds 522 Luggnr, the Falco juggnr 
of ornithology. 

tlu'ggard. Ohs. [f. Lug v. + -abd.] One 
who moves heavily ; a sluggard. (Cf. Laggard.) 

a 2529 Skelton Dyties Solacyous 26 Behold, thou lyeste, 
luggard, alone ! 2847 in Halhwell, 

Luggel obs. form of Lug. 
bugged (logd), ppl, G.i [f. Lug v. + -edL] 
Pulled by the ears. Of a bear : Baited. 

2596 Shaks. i Hen, IF, 1. li. 84 , 1 am as Melancholly as a 
Gyb-Cat, or a lugg’d Reare. 1598 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. i. 72 
His ears hang laving, like a new-lug'd swine. 1603 Shaks. 
Lear iv. ii. 42 (ist Qo. 1608), A gracious aged man, Whose 
reuerence euen the head-lugd beare would lick. 2634 Gay- 
TON Pleas. Notes 11. v. 52 You know how pitifully a lugg’d 
sow looks. 2832 Mrs. Marsh Ravcnscliffe II. i. 10 He 
was. .as surly as a lugged bear. 

Lugged,///. g .2 Obs. dial. Also 5 Iwgyt, 
6 lugde, lowgit, 6, 9 lug’d, luggit, 8 lugget. 
[f. Lug jf//.- + -ED 2.] Having Mugs’ or ears. 

1489 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scoll. (1877) T. 246 Item, the xxlj da 
of Fabruar, for a Iwgyt cap and a bonat to the king, price 
xxxjr. 2533 Aherd. Reg. XV. 674 Gam.),Tj lowgit disebis 
of pewtyr. 2594-3 Invcntoryin Archxologia XLVIIL 132 
Item ij copper lugde pannes iji. vj<f. 2598 Mabston Sco. 
Villanie in. x. H 7 b. The lone fooles coate, the huge slop, 
the lugg’d boot From mimick Piso, all doe claime their 
roote. 27x8 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. 111. xxi, Hutchon 
with a three-lugged cap. rt2779 D. Graham Writings 
II. 142 Ye see the bens turns ay red lugget or they begin 
to lay. 2786 Burns Scotch Drink x, O rare I to see thee 
fizz .an’ freath I’ ih’ lugget caup t 2834 H. Miller Scenes 
4 * Leg.xlx.iiZsj) 281 Send one of your companions for your 
lugged watcr-sioup. 


Lxigges (Ipgf*). nonce-wd, [f. Lug v. -i- -ee.] 
One who is lugged or palled. 

1830 Greville Mem. Geo. /F (2875) I. ix. 350 The luggee 
holds by this tackle, and the guide goes before him. 

Luggen, obs. form of Lie vf 
Luggenis, obs. Sc. pi* of Lodging ^bl. sb. 
Lugger sbA [f. Lug -f-ERi.] One 

who lugs ; spec, an oarsman who depends on mere 
strength. 

x6xx CoTCR., Tireur, a drawer, puller, .. lugger, tugger. 
x88x Daily News 14 Feb. 3/5 His Australian competitor, 
though by no means such a mere Tugger' as his country- 
man Trickett, trusts much less to. .mecimnical finish. 

Iitlgger (lo'gaj), [perh. f. lug in Lug- 

SAii,; but cf. Dit. logger, perh. f. MUu. loggen, 
iuggen to fish with a drag-net.] (See qnot. 1S67.) 

279S Hull Advertiser 2/4. xBop J. Adams Wks. 

(1854) 1^* 3*7 I** A general impressment, .it costAhe nation, 
in cutters, luggers, press-gangs, ..a hundred pounds for 
every man they obtained. 1817 W. Irving in Life ^ Lett. 
(1864) 1 . 385 He. .is as slow getting under way, as a Dutch 
lugger. 2S37 Marry.it Dogffemi xxx, The lugger pulled 
eighteen oars, was clinker built, and very swift. 2867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Lugger, a small vessel with . . four- 
cornered cut sails, set fore and aft, and [sic] may have two 
or three masts. 2884 Pae Eustace 2x7, I am captain of the 
lugger you see yonder. 

b. attrib. iappositive) and Comb. 

2802 Nelson in A. Duncan Life (1806) 294 FJat.s (lugger- 
rigged). 2829 J. H.V tMX Mem. I, 70 A beautiful French 
lugger privateer, of fourteen guns. 

t XsU'ggev, V. Obs. [f. Lug v. + -er ^.] tratts. 
a. To drag or c.'trry about b. To tease. 

1634 Flecknoe Ten Fears Trav. 78 Apes which had 
young, with 2 or 3 claspt about their neck, .. which they 
went thus luggering, till (etc]. 1679 Crowne Ambit. 
Statesman lit. 32 When e're I see Authority Lugger a heavy 
fool upon her sholders Before me. 1782 Eliz. Blower Geo. 
Balemau II, 274 The child don’t like to lugger folks. 

Luggerheaded, obs. form of Loggerheaded. 

Luggie (lu'gi). -Sc. [f. Lug sb?- + -lE.] A small 
wooden vessel witb a ‘lug * or handle. 

2725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. in. ii, Beech luggies mingle, 
On skelfs forgainst the door. 1783 Burns Hallenveen xxxii, 
In order on the clean bearth-stanc, The luggies three are 
ranged. 2876 C. Guidon R. Gray xxxvli, Two strapping 
lassies, .preparing the luggies.. for the evening's milk, imi 
R. Anderson Hist. Kilsyth iv. 30 There were Tuggles’^ in 
the morning filled with porridge. 

Lugging iibU sb. [f. Lug L] 

The action of the vb. Luo. 

7 a 2500 Chester FI. vu. 222 On iWs loyne thou may have 
good lugging. 2523 Skelton Carl. Laurel i3c^ With 
myghty luggyng. .He pluckid the bull By ihehornid scull. 
26x4 Markham Cheap. Husb. v. xUi. (1668) 205 The lugging 
of Swine with Dogs. 

Engging' (Ij’^gig), pfl- a- [fi Lug v. + -ing 2] 
That moves slowly and heaWly. (Cf. Lug v, 2 c.) 

1816 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XLI. 527 The lugging 
baggage-waggons oxen drag. 

Luggis, obs. Sc. pi. of Lodge sb. 

tLu'ggisli,^, Obs. [?f,LuGv. + -isH.] PMiserly. 

2684-5 Wood Life i Jan., Verie rich, having been alwaies 
ofa covetuous and luggish disposition. 

Lugin, obs. form of Lodging vhl. sb. 

i*Lti'giuar. Sc. Obs. [f. Itigin Lodging vbl. 
r//. -H-AB, -Eul.j One who lets lodgings. 

1S03 Sc. Acts yas. IF (1814) II. 243/1 All prowest & ' 
bal^eis avis w* par luginaris & hostillaris w'in bar bondis : 
anent he lugin. I 

Luging, obs. form of Lodging vbl. sb. 

Lugis, obs, pi. of Lodge sb. 

Lizgit, obs. Sc. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Lodge v. 

+ Lug-louf. a. (? or sb.) Obs. [f. Lug v."] 

2606 Wily Beguiled (1623) K 4 b, Shee had little rea-son to 
take a Cullian lug-loafe, milke sop slaue When she may 
haue a Lawyer. 

Lugre, obs, form of Ligube. 

Lu’g'Sail. [Formation uncertain : perh. f. 
Lug zi.orLuGJ^.-] A four-cornered sail, bent upon 
a yard which is slung at about one-third or one- 
fourth of its length from one end, and so hangs 
obliquely. Also attHh. 

\trj7 Land. Gaz. No. 1294/4 She is open in the Midships, 
and sails with a Lugsail, and one Topsail. 2769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789), Voile de Fortune, the square or lug 
sail of a galley or tartane. 1799 Naval Chron. I. 2x4 
A lug-sail boat from Oilais, 2^2 Stevenson Across the 
Plaitts 222 The boats with their reefed lugsails scudding for 
the harbour mouth. 

1 * Lugubre, ti- Obs. [a. F,/«^/^r^,ad.L. 
bris, f. Itigrre to mourn.J Lugubrious. 

2727 Lady M. W. Montagu Lei. toOtess ilfizr July, You 
see my philosophy is not so lugubre as yours. 

Lugubriosity (hN-giAbrip-sTti)- rare. [f. L. 
lugtihri-s -h-osiTY.] Moumfuliiess. 

2840 Tail's Mag. VII. 259 Our Church music is .. cha- 
racierired by a long-drawn funereal lugubriosity. 2846 
Worcester cites Q. Rev. 

Lugubrious (lh/gi«*bri3s), a. [f, as prec. + 
-ous.] Characterized by, expressing or causing 
mourning ; doleful, mournful, sorrowful. 

2601 Dent Patkw. Heaveti (1831) 305 The sea shall roar 
and make a noise in most doleful and lugubrious manner. 
1639 Hammond Pastors Motto Wks. 1684 IV. 546 To act no 
pas'ion.'ite, Jumibrious, tragical part. 1792 Marv'Woll- 
STONECR. Rights Worn. vi. 267 The severe graces of Virtue 
must have a lugubrious appe aran ce to them. 2847 Lewes 


I Hist. Philos. (1867) II. 567 A grotesque and lugubrious 
I farce was played on the day of his quitting the establish- 
I ment. 2877 BLACKGrzzw /*rtr/.xxi. (1878) 173 The enforced 
silence of the room was rather a painful and lugubrious 
! business. 2000 Q. Rcr. July 113 The lugubrious fresco in 
the Campo Santo at Pisa. 

Hence Jingru’brloiisly adv., liugn-brioTisness. 
2848 Webster, Lugttbriously. i860 Gen. P. Thompson 
lUtdi Alt. III. cxy. 49 It points lugubriously to the fact, 
that the ways of dishonour are not always ways of pleasant- 
ness. 2879 R. H. Elliot Written on Foreheads I. 26 They 
did not cultivate lugubriousness in general. 2900 H. W, 
Smyth Grri-A Melic Poets 389 Some of his [Bacchylides’j 
lugubriousness is no doubt mere literary veneer, 
t EugTfbrOHS, a. Obs. [f. L. Ifgnbr-is + 
-ous.] =Lugubeious. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Bioiidis Erojnena 54 Windowes 
shut up with cloath curtaines, to make the ceremonies seeme 
more lugubrous. 2664 Evelyn tr. Freart's A rchit. Ep.DeL 
14, _1 onely liad the affliction to be present at the Ingnbrous 
Object. 170S OzELL tr. Boileau's Lttirm iv. (1730) J77 
Now the lugubrous Instrument resounds, And every Ear 
with hideous Clangor wounds. [In some mod. Diets.] 
IiUg-worirt : see Lug ji).-* 

Iiuidore, obs. form of Louis d'ob. 

11111(6, Iiiiif(f, obs. foims of Loor sb^-, Luff. 
Liiif[f)ar, obs. form ofLovEul. 

Iiuifsum, obs. Sc. form of Lovesome. 

Luite, v.iriant of Lite sb.^, little, 
tljm'tioil. Obs. rare— [nd. L. 
n. of nction f. lucre to paj'.] Payment of a ransom. 
2656^ Blount Glossogr., Luitiem, a paying a ransome. 
Luiver, obs. form of Loveu 
+ Lujula. Obs. [a. It. UtgUola, f. Ltiglio July.] 
An old name of Wood Sorrel, Oxalis Aceiosclla, 
2631 Bices New Disp. P 266 So also vegetables may 
assume a vitriolate energy, as Lujula, Limons, succory. 
2637 W. Coles Adam in Eden cxxiii. 270 It [Wood-Sorrel] 
is called by the Apothecaries in their Shops, Alleluja and 
Lujula .. the other [name] came corruptly from JuUola, as 
they of Calabria in Naples do call it. 2687 Clayton in Phil. 
Trans. XLI. 152 The Sorrel-trce bears a Leaf something 
like a Laurel, in Taste much resembling Lujula. 

Luk, obs. f. Look v., Luck ; var. Louk v.^ Obs. 
Lukar, obs. form of Lucre. 

Luke (I'rik), sb. slaitg. Nothing 

2821 in Life Hoggart 173 Gloss. 2864 in Slang Diet. 

fLuke, Lukes, //'^/^^ name. Obs. Also 5 
luks. The angUcizeo name of the town of Lucca 
in Italy ; used attrib. 

[2393 Lancl. P. pi. C. V. 194 Lumbardes of lukes. Ibid. 
jx. 2^ By )>e rode of lukes.] 1483 Wardr. Acc, in Grose 
A ntiq. Repert. (1807) 1 . 49, ij canopies, oon with luks gold gar- 
nyssht with frengeofvenys gold. i6i^oRates\nNo0rthouck's 
Lond. (1773) 839/1 Silk, wrought satins, of Bolonia, lukes, 
jean [etc.]. iMa Wheler youru. Greece 1. 35 Cephalonia is 
fruitful in Oyl, and excellent Wines, especially red Muscatels 
(which we call Luke Sherry). 1684 G. Meriton Praise 
Forks. Ale{\6Z^)2 BrUkets, Luke Olives, Anchove«,Caveare, 
Neals Tongues (etc.). 2700 Petiver Musei Petiver, 66 Its 

about the bigness of a Lucca (Luke) Olive. 

Luke Cl'uk),rt. Obs. txe:. dial. Forms: 4l]ieuc, 
4-5 Iewk(e, 5 Ieuk(e, (luk, 6 Sc. luik).'3-6, 9 
luke. [The ME. forms Ihetic, leuk, and the 
modem pronunciation, appear to point to a deriva- 
tion from OE. hUow Lew a., perh. through the 
medium of a vb. ^hliewcian : see Luke v. 

Notwithstanding the resemblance in form and meaningj it 
seems impossible to connect the word etymologically with 
mod.Du. leuk (pronounced l(?k) lukewarm, LG. liik, luke, 
lok, tepid, weak, slack. See Lukewarm.] 

1 . =LUKEWAR 3 r I. 

CXZ05 Lay. 27557 And opened wes his breoste. pa blod 
com for6 luke. 13.. Ha.mpole Pr. Ctwrc. 7481 (MS. Hark) 
AIs a lewke bath nouther hate ne calde. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) VII. 149 In reward of which fiamme cure 
fire is but lewk. C1420 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 61 Yf luk 
water hem biwepe They wole begrete. 2491 Caxton Filas 
Pair, 11. (W. de W. 1495) 228 b/2 He dranke luke water. 
1837 Dickens Piclrxu. xxxiii, Let me have nine penn’orth o' 
brandy and water luke. 

2. ^Lukewarm 2. 


2340 Ayenb. 31 He is fyeble and Iheuc to alle guodes to 
done. 2388 Wyclif iii. 26 Thou art lew [v.r. lewk] 
and nether cold, nether hoot. ^1449 Pecock Repr. ii. viii. 
284 ThouB in ech chapel.. may be ymagis of God and of 
Iklarie and of Seintis forto make bi hem sengil and leuke 
remembrauncls. c 2450 tr. De Imitatwne 1. xxv. 37 The 
negligent religiose & leuke hah tribulacion. 

3. Comb,, as luke-hearted adj, ; luke-hot a. ~ 
LUKEWARSr. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. iii. (1495) 60s 
almondes clensyth and purgj’th mutere of ecres yf it be luke 
hole {Bodl. E. Mus. MS. wlachc hotej droppyd ihenn. 
f 1450 ;if^. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 2i7.Mak alle fais lewk hot 
to geder. 2508 Dunbar Tua viariit •wenien 495, J am so 
loik {MS, M. luik] hertit. 

Hence Lu’kely adv., + IiU'kencss, 

2340 Ayenb. 32 Huanne pe man louep Ik* 

oure Ihord, bet he ssoldelouye^rnindehche. c 44 rr 

Parv. 302/1 Lewkenesse, te/or. 2597 J- F" {' ' 

(i 6 i 5 ) 406 His lukencssc and neutrality of d-aliag in . 

seruice did so much offend him. 

tLTlke, t'- Obs, rare. In 5 
OE f. 'hllo-js Lew a.-, for he format.on 

cf. ielJcian to delay, f. ealrl Itnrenrn to 


mas 

his 


ire, f. in OE. must app. be a.ssumcd 

existence of su^ V V^n^ntion of Luke «. ; but the 
er to accoun iv,rfnntiQn on the adi.l 
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LULLABY. 


' trant. To make lukewarm, 
a 1400 Siockh. Meds MS. in Anglia XVIII. 314 Modir 
wort •. 3if it be Icwkyd with oyle of reset [cures fevers]. 
Luie, obs. or Sc. form of Look ; obs. f. Luck. 
Luke-home : see Luoarne. 

Luken, var. Louk Ohs. \ obs. f. Louk v.~ 
Luker, obs. form of Looker, Lucre. 
f LukeS) ct. Ohs. Also 6 lewkes, lukys. [ad. 
Du. Lnikschy f. Litik Li^ge, a town arid province 
of Belgium.] Made at Li6ge ; said csp. of velvet, 
[1472 in Rogers Agnc. Prich III. 351/r Lukys [iron].] 
1^6 iVardr. Acc. Hen. VIII in Archxolcgia ^ IX. 248 
A coote of bj.acke lukys vcluetle. 1545 Lane. Wills II. 63 
A jaket of fyne lukes velvet. 1547 Boordh Intred. Kncr.vl. 
xii. (1870) 15s The lond of Lewke is a pleasaum countre. 
The cheefe towne is the cytie of Lewke ; there is Lewkes 
veluet made, & cloth of-^rys. 

Lukes; see Luke L ucca. 
tLu'kesmaS. * 5 ^. Obs. Forms: 5 luxmess, 
6 lukismes, 7 loukismes, luesmos, lukomasse, 

? luksmasse. [ = Luke's Mass.] The festival of 
St. Luke, kept on iS Oct. (Formerly a customary 
date for payment of accounts.) 

1470 Burgh Rec. PresUvick (Maitland Clubl 15 To be in 
bande fra beltane till luxmess. 1590 Burgh Rec. Glasgcny 
(1876) 1. 153 To be paj’it in mancr following,, .tuenlie pundis 
at Lukismes. X67X Co7‘shill Baron'court Rk. in /iyf «5 
Wigion Archxel. Coll. IV. 95 Since loukismes last. 
tLu’ket. Ohs. Also 6 lukotte. [a. OF. 
htgnetP\ A casement. 

X564 Bulleyn Dial. agst. Pest. 21 b, Drawc the Curtaines, 
open thelukette[iS72-8"lukelJof the windowe. x^ Nashc 
Lenten Siuffe 44 Hope.. made her at breake of day .. to 
vnloope her luket or casement, to looke whence the blasts 
came. 

t Lukeward. Ohs. The name of a variety of 
cherry. 

x6.. MS, Ashm. 1461 If. 19 The Luke ward Chery ripe 
June the 10. X664 Evelyn Kal. Ilort.^ yune (1679) 18 

Cherries.. Luke-ward, early Flanders [etc.]. 1707 Mortimer 
Hush. (1721) II. 297 The .. Lukeward, one of the best of 
Cherries. 

Lukewarm (Ib 7 ‘kw 9 im),rr. and Forms: 4-7 
lukewarme, 5 lewk(e)-warra(e, (lowk worm), 
5-6 leuk(e)-X 7 arm(e, (7 luk warme, 8 luck- 
warm), 6- lukewarm, [f, Luke a. + Warm a. 
Cf. Lew-warm and LG. lukwarm (also slukivarm^^l 
A. adj. 

1 . Moderately warm, tepid. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii, xciii. (1405) 66t The 
broth of clete . . comforlylh the teeth ; yf it be luke warme 
hole \Bodl. E, Mus. MS. lewke hote] holde in the mouth. 
^1400 tr, Scereta Seeret.i Gov. Lordsh. Ixiii, 82 pe firste be 
cold, pe seconde leuk«warme, pr>’dde hoot, e 1450 ME. 
Med, Bk. (Heinrich) 213 Stampe hyt wyb v>’negre lewk 
warm. 1546 Phaek Bk.Childr, (1553) T ij, Lette the chyldc 
drynke of it twise or thrise a day luke warme. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q, I. ix. 36 All wallowd in his own yet luke-warme blood. 
x6s8 A. Fox Wurtz* Surg. 11. ix. 80 Apply the Collyriutn 
luke-warm. 1762 Wood in Phil. Trans. LI 1, 416 The water 
..close to the flame is only luckwarm. 1840 Dickens Old 
C. Shop xix, Sickening smells from many dinners came in 
a heavy lukewarm breath upon the sense. 

2 . Of persons, their actions, attributes, etc.: 
Having little warmth or depth of feeling, lacking 
2eal, enthusiasm or ardour, indifferent. 

^ c 1522 More De guat, noviss. Wks. 83/r Like as god said 
in thapocalips vnto the churche of Loadice. iRou arte 
neyther hole nor cold but luke warme, I would thou were colde 
y* thou mighteste waxe warme. 1593 G. Harvey Pierce's 
Super. 108 Some that called him the lul»4warme Doctor, 
and likened him to milke from the Cowe. 1623 tr. Favine's 
Tkeat. Hon. v. i. 55 The strength of youth and Manhood is 
now become but luke-warme. 1691 Wood Oxon. 1. 154 
Whittyngham .. was but a luke-warm conformist at best. 
17x8 Bp. Hutchinson Witchcraft 86 That shewed the 2eal 
of theh Time above our lukewarm Temper. 1771 yunius 
Lett. lix. 303 The lukewarm advocate avails himself of any 
pretence to relapse into .. indifference. 1804 J. Grahasie 
Sabbath 86 No lukewarm accents from my Ups should flow. 
1883 Froude Short Stud. IV. 1. ix. 96 The clergy were 
lukewarm in his interests. 

So 3 ^ukewarnied =prec. sense i. 

*545 Raykold Byrtk Manky^e gt The beryes of juniper 
dronke with luke warmed wine, wyl [etc.], 

B. sb. A lukewarm person ; one who is by no 
means enthusiastic. 

1693 W. Freke Set. Ess. xxxi. 188 Let such Cowards and 
Lukewarms do what they will,— I shall always Condemn 
Vice and Sin. 1833 C. Bronte in Mrs. Gaskell viii. 
(1858) 107 But the Opposition is divided, Red-hots, and 
Luke-warms. X890 Pall Mall G. 25 J une 1/2 One enthusiast 
is worth a dozen ‘lukewarms’. 

Lu'kawarm, z/. Ohs. rare — K [f. Lukewarm 
a."] irans. To make lukewarm. 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. {1593) 185 Can.. the 
tempest calme, or loue quench, or Zeale luke-warme, or 
valour manicle, or excellencie mew-vpp, or perfection geld, 
or supererogation combe-cutt itselfe? 

Lu'kewarmislljfl. nonce-word. [-ISH.] Rather 
lukewarm. 

1827 Scott yrtil. 25 Apr., Good blank verse and stately 
sentiment, but something lukewarmish. 

t Lu’kew’armliiig'. Ohs. [f. Lukewarm a. -f 
-LINgI.] a lukewarm person. attrib. 

1626 W. Fenner Hidden Manna (1652) 31 Art thou a 
swearer, a lyar, or aluke-warmling? a — Sacrif Faith- 

full (1648) 15 The lukewarmling deadhearted and vaine- 
thoughted professor. Ibid. 167. 


Lti’kewarmly, adv. In ajukewarm manner. 

i6rx CoTCR., Tiedement^ lukc-warmcly. 1675 Traherne 
Chr, Ethics 169 To be beloved lukewarmly is to be 
embraced with polluted and filthy armes, x88o Mevt. Sir 
y, Paget V. 295 Wc and some more are *on Jlie whole* 
and ‘rather luke-warmly* in fax'our of their admission. 

Ziiikewarmness (I'wkwgimnes). [ + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being lukewarm, 

X561 Daus tr. BuUinger on Apoc. (1573)^ 58 b, 
poundclh more fully the sinne of the Laodicians, and what 
IS the cause of their lukewarmenesse, 1665 Boyle Nc^u 
E xp. ff Observ. Cold 37 ’liic many degrees of Coldness . . 
betwixt Lukewarmness and the Freezing degree of Cold. 
X720 Wr.LTOM Suffer, Son of God xti. 310 Their Luke- 
warmness and Indiffercncy towards God. 1875 Manning 
Mission 'II. Ghost 1. 28 The lukewarmness with which we 
allow His Graces and Mercies to pass by us. 

Lnkewarmtli (Ib/'kwjim])). Now rare, [f, 

LUKEWARSt 4- -til] *= LUKEWARMNESS. 

1598 Florjo, TepCdezza^ luke warmth. 1620 Granger 
Div, Logike i. xxxv. 104 As Itikewarmth partaketh of hcalc, 
and col^. xyifi Addison Freeholder No. 8 r 9 The • . per- 
fidiousness of certain faithless men, and . . the lukewarmth 
and indifference of others. 1842 J. Aiton Domestic Econ. 
(1857)333 Seventy degrees is hut just warm, a gentle luke- 
warmth. 189s J. Davidson Earl Lavender 49 Being well- 
known for tlie lukc-warmth of my allegiance to the Guild. 

Ltilde, Itikky, obs. forms of Lucky. 

Liikir, lukre, obs. forms of Lucre. 
Lukismes, variant of Lukes^ias Sc. Ohs. 
'I'Lnlibul). Obs. ?FarIierform of Loltjpop. 
c 17x0 Ceua Fiennes Diary (1688) 17 Sever.all little Cake- 
houses where you have fruits lullbubs and sumes Liqueurs. 

Lull ( 1 » 1 ), sh.^ [f. Lull i».] 

L Something which lulls; lulling sound, etc. 

X719 Young Re:'e7igc v. ii, Yonder lull Of falling waters 
tempted me to rest. 1820 Keats v, Sweet Isabella's 
untouch'd check.. Fell thin as a young mother’s, who doth 
seek By every lull to cool her infant's pain, 
t b. Soothing drink, ‘ nepenthe *. Ohs. 

1659 Lond. Chanticleers ix. 20 Mine Host Welcom has 
a Cup of blessed Lull. 

2 . A lulled or stupefied condition. 

^ 1822-56 De Quincev Confessions (1862) 238, 1 fleeted back 
into the same opium lull. 1902 Blacktv. Mag. Apr. 553/1, 
1 sat listening In a kind of lull of terror and disgust. 

3 . A brief period of intermission or quiescence in 
a storm. Also fi^. 

18x5 Earl Dudley Z^'/. 15 Apr. (1840)93 What., so many 
wiser people mistook for a calm, turns out to be only a lull. 
X85X Gallenca Italy li. 90 Hie lull that occurred in I,om* 
bardy, .was sheer dread and horror of French interference. 
x86o Motley Netherl. (1868) I. iii. 69 l*hcrc was a lull on 
the surface of affairs. X901 Edin. Rev. Jan. 196 There 
seemed for a time a lull in the storm. 

(lol), sh.- Whaling, [a. Dn. Utl tube.] A 
tube to convey blubber into the hold. Also lull-hag, 
1836 Uncle Philip's Cottvers. Whale Fishery 99 From the 
speck-trough, [the pieces of blubber].. p.ass through tlie lull, 
into tubs fixed in the hold. 1867 Smxtii Sailor's Word-hk,^ 
Lull-bag, a wide c.anvas ho<e in whalers for conducting 
blubber into the casks, as it Is ‘made ofl’. 

Lull ( 1 *^ 1 ), v.^ [Imitative of the repetition of 
(lu lu) or similar sounds, appropriate to the pur- 
pose of singing a child to sleep. Cf. Sw. /ul/a, 
Da. lul/Cf to hum a lullaby, to lull, early mod.Du. 
lullen ‘numeros canere* (KUian), mod.Du. lullen 
toprattle; cf. MDu, /<7//«f«to mutter (see Lollard). 

A similar onomatopoeia occurs in L. lalldre, of equivalent 
meaning.] 

1 , Irans. To soothe with sounds or caresses ; to 
induce to sleep or to pleasing quiescence, 

X3. , Leg, Rood (1871) 133 Feet and fayre hondes pat nou 
ben croised I caste hem ofte, 1 lulled hem I leid hem sqfte. 
CX386 Chaucer Clerks T. 495 And gan the childe to kisse 
And lulled it and after gan it blisse. — Plerch. T. 579 
He lullelh hire he kis.seth hire ful ofte. CX400 Destr. Troy 
647 We will seasse till, now sone, the sun be at rest, ..And 
ycne lede, as hym list, lullit on slepe. a 1500 Songs ff Carols 
\^th C. (Percy Soc.) 9 In a manjour of an as Jhesu lay and 
lullyd was. • 2530 Palscr. 615/2 She can lufle a childe as 
hansomly aslepe as it were a woman of thurty yere old. 
1587 Turberv. Trag. T, (1837) 12 Minerva luld him on her 
lappe, and let him many a kisse. x6o7 Smaks. Cor, 111. i. 
114 The Virgin voyce That Babies lull a-sleepe. 1666 
Bunyan Grace Ab. § xio Continual rocking will lull a crying 
child. X7X0 Steele Taller No. i6t F x The Mustek of the 
Birds, .lull'd me asleep before I xvas aware of it, 1715-20 
Pope Iliad xxv. 191 And lull the Lord of Thunders in her 
arnw. c X7x8 Prior Young Genii, ift Love 4 Take me, my 
Celia, to thy breast. And lull my wearied soul to rest. 1800 
WoRDSw. HarLleaf Well ii. 150 Asleep he sank, Lulled by 
the fountain in the summer-tide. 1825 D. Welsh Life 
T, Brown i. 3 His mother used to lull him asleep with The 
ffowers cf the forest, a tune, to which [etc.]. 1871 B. "Tay- 

lor Faust (1875) I. xii. 141 Lulled in my lap with many 
a song, It smiled, and tumbled, and grew strong, 

2. Jig. and in fig. context, i" Also with up. 

*575 Laneham Let. (1871) 35, 1 was lulld in such liking.. 

that mooch a doo. .had I, to fynde me whear I waz. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. 199 As though you were in like- 
lyhoode to possesse peace, and to be lulled in the lap of 
safetie. 1582 Breton Flourish upon Fancy (Grosart) 60/2 
So (luld in this my deepe distresse) some comfort lend to 
roe. <11586 Sidney Arcadia ii. (1590) 108 b, The young 
iIusjdorus,,was yet for some yeares after. .lulled vp in as 
much good luck [etc.]. 1615 W. Martyn Twenty Kings 
sgS The said Petition was thereby lulled fast asleepe. 
*775 Sheridan Rivals v. i, You may lull your keen regret 
to slumbering. x8io Scott <3^ L. 1. xxxiii, Not Ellen’s 
spell had lulled to rest The fever of his troubled breast, 

csp. To quiet (suspicionj by deception ; to 
delude into a sense of security. 


x6oi Holland //my IL 153 To drinke wine upon 
.cmptic stomackc fasting .. duUeth the vigor andquicknesss 
of the spirit ; fitter indeed to bring and lull men asleepe U 
the bed of secuntie. 1636 E. Dacres tr. MachiaveTs Disc 
Livy U. 25s Who, ..p.-irtly beguil’d by .some devises hccsbli 

m.ake use of to lull them a sleepc, arc easily kept from siirrin’^ 

1734 //<!/. (;827)II.ii.C8Antiochnsimpos3 

upon and lulled asleep by his flatterers. 1833 Mabrvat P 


c- Jif i •• A •• •' ir u *®33MAmATA 

Simple IxH, A superior i.s equally bound to prefer a chare 
or to give notice that that charge will be preferred,, .instoj 
of lulling the offender into security. 1859 jEriisoN BriHanj 
xvi. 254 By a feigned devotion to the interests of his new 
master, [he] succeeded in lulling all his su.spicions. low 
W. Watt Aberdeensh. iv. 85 They were soon lulled into a 
sense of security. 

f 3 . intr. To be lapped in soothing slumbers. 

Possibly these quots. may belong to Loll t/.t 4. On the 
other hand, it is possible that some of the quots. there given 
should have been placed licre. 

a X450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 182 My lytylle childe Ijih 
alle lame, 'JTiat lullyd on my pappys ! ^ 1576 Fleming Vanepi, 
Epist. 291 Some there be that lie lulling on the sofie pillow 
of slouth. X594, 1635, 1778 [sec Loll d.* 4]. 

4 , Irans. To bring to a state of comparative 
quiescence (winds, sea, etc.). 

x68o Dryden Ovid's Epist, vii. 52 Stay but a little, 'till 
the Tempest cease, And the loud Winds are lull'd into a 
Pc.icc. 18x9 Byron yuan h. cxlviii, Lull’d like the depth 
of ocean when at rest, a 1854 H. Reed Led. Eng. Hist. 
ix. 2S3 The tempest, that was only lulled, comes back again. 

6. intr. Of the sea or wind : To become lulled, 
or gradnally diminished in force or power. 

x8o8 Pike Sources Alississ. (1810) 10 The wind lulling, 
wc encamped on the point of an island. 2835 Motley CtJrr. 
(1889) 1. lii. 57 The wind lulling a little, we became en- 
couraged. x8^6 Marrvat Midsh. Easy xxvi, The wind 
lulled, the ram came down in a deluge. 1853 Kase 
Grinnelt Z’.r/.xxiv. (1856) 193 This [nipping], too, continued 
through the day, sometimes lulling for a while into com- 
parative repose. iB6p Parkman Disc. Gt. West yX\. {ilp) 
144 When at length ine tempest lulled, they re.cmbarkeo. 
\>. Jig^. To become quiescent or inactive. 

2850 H. Bushnell God in Christ 287 I’he instinct of 
system lulls in its activity, as spiritual life miickens in the 
soul. 1862 Neale Hymns East. Ch. x6 Lulling at the 
death of Constantine, the persecution again broke out in 
the latter years of his successor Leo. 
tLnll, Obs. Also 6 lolL irans. To pull 
about (by the ears). 

2530 Palscr. 614/x, I lolle one aboute the eares, ythiy 
tire les oreilles, I shall lolle you aboute the eares lyll^I 
make your eares cracke. 1568 Hist, yacob <]• Esau u. ii 
Cij, Oh that 1 had his care bclwene roy teeth now, I should 
shake him euen as a dog that lullelh a sow. 

Lull, obs. form of Loll v.i 
+ Lu'Ua, ini. Ohs. Also luUay, lully. [Ono* 
matopceic : see Lull z/.i] « Lullaby. 

7 e 1450 in Coz\ Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) Notes 424 Lully, lulls, 
thow litiell line child ; By, by, lully, lullay, ihow litlclltyne 
child, e 1450 Ibid. 237 ‘ I-'ayr chylde, lullay \ sone must she 
sync, c 2460 Towncley Myst. xiiL 442, 445 Sing lullay thou 
snail, for I must crone, And cry outt by the wall on mary 
and John, . . Sing lullay on fast when thou hens at the lasL 
^2485 Digby Myst. (1882) iv. 7x9, I san^ lullay to bnnge 
you on slope, a 1500 Songs 6- Carols (Percy Soa) 
ever among A mayden song Lullay, by by, lullay. 
verses simply by by, lullay.] Ibid. 19 Lullay, my cnyld, 
and slepe. 2590 [see next]. cx6oo flothePs Lullaby m 
Rilson Ane. Songs (1792) 198 My little swepte dcrlinge, my 
comforle and ioye Singe Lullyby Lully. . . Singe Lully Lully 
Lully, Sweete baby, Lully Lully, sweete baby, Lully LuUy. 
a 27^ [see next, sense 2]. 

Lullaby (iD’laboi), int. and sb. Forms; 0 
lulley by, 6-7 lullabie, 7 lull-a-ba, lullyby, S 
lullabye. [f. prec. -i- -hy, as in by-ly^ Bye-Bve ^ : cf. 
Hushaby, Rockaby.] 

1 . int. A soothing refrain, used to please or pacify 

infants. Also gen., any soothing refrain. (Some- 
times preceded by lulla.') 

C2560 Richardes Misogonus iv. 2. 76 (Brandi) When my 
maistrlsse lay in and we Sange lulley by baby and Mre ye. 
2588 Greene /^< z«r/(C»2/i»(i843) 27 The good wife learned to sing 
lullaby at home with her yong babe. 2588 Shaks. Tit. A. 
II. iiu 29 Whiles Hounds and Hornes, and sweet Melo- 
dious Birds Be vnto vs as in a Nurses Song Of Lullabie, 
to bring her Babe asleepe. 2590 — Mids. K. n- n. 

Sing in your sweet Lullaby, Lulla, lulla, lullaby, lulla, luH^ 
lullaby, Neuer harme, nor spell, nor charrae, Come emr 
louely Lady nye. So good night with Lullaby. 265* 
Bacon Disc. Govt. Eug. ii. xl. (1739) 174 King 
quering all enmity, spake Peace abroad, and sang Lullany 
at home. 2739 A. Nicol Poems 24 Where once, of late tne 
Nurse’s Lull-a-ba Made all the Place delightful ^ 

Now all 's dispersed, a 2764 Lloyd Oae to Obhv, ■» oe • 
^yks. 1774 L 128 And, hollow blasts, which 1 

sigh. Hum to each care-struck mind their ,f 

2807-8 W. Irving Salmag, (1824) 217 She with 1“**®* v 
baby ’ beguiles it [a child] to rest, a 2845 Hood Sereu 
i, Lullaby, oh, lullabj' ! The brat will never shut 
T b. Used for ^ farewell *, * good-night . C/w. 
*599 Pass. Pilgr. xv. Then lullaby the learned 
got the lady gay, For now my song is ended. .-n t 

Tivel. N. V. I 48 Marry sir, lullaby to your bountie im 1 
come agen. 

2 . sb. A song sung to children to soothe tnem 
to rest. Also, any song which soothes to rest, 

2588 Greene Pandosto (1607) 12 Alas sweet 
babe, .shall thou haue the whistling windes for thy Lui >• 
2779 Burney in Phil. Trans. LX. 206 In lujy the 
nonne, or lullabies, are fragments of elegant melodies. ^ 
Lvtton Zationi 24 You thought you heard the lui / 
which a fairy might sing to some fretful changeling. 
Contemp. Rev. Aug. 247 The feeling of quietness evoke / 
an evening landscape or by a lullaby. 
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b. iransf. and_;%-. 

i6xx Rich Honesty A^e [Vercy Soci) io Hee that would 
please the time must learne to sing lullaby to Folly, and 
there is nomusickesodelightfullasthesmoothingvpofsinne. 
x6x2 T. Scott Beig'. Pismire ii Rocktasleepe in desperate 
securitie, with a lullable of peace and safety, hee derides all 
happie admonition. 1679 Viiid. Sir T. Player 2/2 The rest 
of his Sheet consists of Wheadle and Lullabies. 175^ 
Burke Regie, Peace i. Wks. VlII. 196 Would not this 
warm language of high indignation have more of sound 
reason in it ..than all the lullabies of flatterers? 1819 S. 
Rogers Human Life 2 Tlie bees have hummed their noon- 
tide luUaby. 

3 . atirib. and Comb.^ as luUaby-songy •smind^ 
^speechy ’Strain ; lullaby-cheat Canty a baby. 

X67X R. Head Eng, Rogue i. iv. (1680) 35 His Doxie . . 
carried at her back a Lullaby-cheat. 1687 Miege Fr, 
Diet, n, Lullaby, a Lullaby-Song, xtqs Mason Ch. Mus. 
j. 63 That these lullaby strains should be exclusively ad- 
hered to. 1822-34 Good's Study ‘ (ed. 4) 1 . 437 The 
Greeks, from the letter A {lambdd)y denominated this lamb-, 
daeismus'y the Romans with more severity, lallaiiOy or 
lullaby-speech, a 1849 Poe Annie Poems (1859) ti 8 Water 
that flows With a lullaby sound, a 1849 H. Coleridge Ess, 
(1851) II. 158 Still-life lullaby poetry. 

jLll’llaby, V. [f. prec.J trans. To soothe with 
a lullaby ; to sing to sleep. Also iransf. and fig. 

X592 G. Harvey Pierce's Sufer. (1593) 194 No man could 
..lullaby the circumspectest Argus more sweetly. 1596 
Copley Fig for Fortune 59 Sweet Sound that all mens 
sences lulJabielh. 1607 Walkincton Opt. Glass 19 ^It . . 
luUabees the senses, yea, intoxicates the . . soule, with a 
pleasing poyson. 1647 Howell Twelve Treat. (1661) 268 
In Holland. -he was .. pourtrayed lying in his cradle 
lullaby *d and rock’d asleep by the Spaniard. 18x8 Hazlitt 
Pol. Ess. (1819) 340 When we see a poor creature like 
Ferdinand VII. .lullabied to rest w'ith the dreams of super- 
stition [etc.]. 1890 ' Jean Middlcmass T-tvo False Moves 
I II. xiv. 210 Ruth . . kissed and lullabyed her to sleep. 1893 
A. Austin Conv. IFinckelmojiny exc. {y.Zcyj') rs7 Then I., 
lullaby my pain with plaintive song, 
b. absol. or inir. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 7. xix. (1632) 31 No song of birds, 
no musikes sound Can lullabie to sleepe profound. x866 
Carlyle Remin. I. lor Waves. .beautifully humming and 
lullabying on that fine long sandy beach, 
ijiulay, variant of Lulla. inU Obs. 

]^ulled (l»ld), ppl. a. [f. Loi,i< c.l + -edL] 
Quieted ; reduced to calmness, 

1787 Generous Attachment IV. 44 Give me again, ye 
shades,. .your lulled repose 1 2852 htivsDV Our Aut/poaes 
(1857) :8s Amid thunderings and lightnings . ; but with 
lulled airs, . . we doubled the North Cape, xSSz Trench 
yustin Martyr xi And the lulled Ocean seemed to 

say, * With me is quiet, come away 
fXiU'ller. Obs. [f. Lullz>.‘i + -er 1 .] One who 
lulls ; ?a woman who chants spells, a witch. 

x^.. Foe, in Wr.AVulcker 575/14 Contravaria, a luller. 
Ibtd, 582/7 Faeuminaria, a lullere. x6xx Cotcr., Mignar- 
deuTy a luller, dandler, cherisher. 

XiTllHan (Ip'lian), a. [f,- proper name LiilH’tis 
Jr -lAN.J Of or belonging to the mystical philo- 
sophy of Lullius (Raymund Lull 1234-1315). 

1653 R. Sanders {title) Physlognomieand Chiromancle. . 
the subject of dreams, divinative, steganographtcal and 
Lullian Sciences, etc. i66g Phil. Trans. IV. 1093 To show 
the Defects and Difficulties in the famous Lullian Art. 
Hence f Ltilliaiiist*=LuLLiST. 

1610 B. ^oasonAlch. 11. i, Sub. .. Who are you? Ana. A 
faithful Brother. .. Sub. What’s that? A LulUanist? a 
Ripley?^ Filins Artis? Can you sublimeand dulcifie? 

XiTllliloO (Id'UI??), V. rare. [Imitative.] intr. 
To utter the cries by which certain African peoples 
express delight. 

1857 Livingstone Trav, i. 25 The women clapping their 
hands.. and lulHlooing for joy. x886 Burton Arab. Nis, 
(Abr. ed.) I. 191 Then the singing-girls beat their tabrets 
and lulliloo’d with joy. [*889 H. M. Stanley in Daily 
Neivs z6 Nov,j/8 I'he female followers ,, set up a shrill 
lululus on seeing their own lake again.] 

ZiuUin^ vb/. sb. [f. Lclii c/.i + -ing L] 

The action of Lull 

c 1394 P. PI. Crede 77 And at jje lulling of cure Ladye J»e 
wymmen to lyken. CZ440 Promp. Parv. 317/1 Lullynge 
ofyonge chylder..,«c«xar/i». 2575 R.B. Apiusff Virginia 
Bib, What culling: what lulling: what stur haue wee 
here? 2633 G. Herbert Te7npiey Pearl Hi, I know the 
wayes of pleasure, the sweet strains, the lullings and relishes 
of it. 1865 Comh. Mag. Sept. 269 The mother.. began to 
soothe it. .interspersing her lulling with thanks to Molly, 
fb. concr, A soothing song. Obs. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. v. (Tollem. MS.), pey 
[nurses! use to singe luUynges and oper cradel songis to 
plese he witlis of he childe. 

IiTilling Clo’Hg), //A a. [f. Lull -k-iNG 2.] 
That lulls. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 317/x Lullynge songe, nenia. 2672 
Chaucers Ghoast 26 He sang him such a lulling Song, that 
he the Giant brought asleep. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 29 
T 8 An English Composer should not follow the Italian 
Recitative too servilely .. He may copy out of it all the 
lulling Softness. 2748 Laov M. W. Montagu Fashion 76 
in Dodsley Coll. Poents HI. 277 Let Italy give^ min/ick 
canvass fire, Carve rock to life, or tune the lulling lyre, 
1822 Shelley Promeih. Unb. i. i. 225 My wings are folded 
o’er mine ears .Yet. .through their lulling plumes arise, A 
Shape, a throng of sounds. 2^7 Disraeli Tattered iii. iv, 
Its lulling influence is proverbial. 
li nll’iTi gly (iD’ligli), adv. [f. prec. -f •ly2.j 
I n a lulling manner ; with lulling effect. 

2834 FrasePs Mag. X. 646 That pensive vacancy which 
..rural scenes so mlUngly diffuse over the mind. 1890 
Temple Afar Aug. 458Thesoothingvoice..luUinglyreading 
him to sleep. 


latlllist (l»*list). [f. proper name Lull (see 
Lullian) + -ist.] A follower of Raymund Lull. 

2$^ J. Sanford ir, AgrippeCs Van. Aries ab, A prating 
Luilist. 1596 Plat JeivetlUio. iii, 69 These yong gallants 
were right loyful of this good successse, desiring nothing 
more then to become Lullistes. 2722 King tr. Haude's Ret. 
Politics iv. 138 some Alchymlst,.. Luilist, or Cabaljst 
begin to shew their tricks. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 195/1 The 
‘ Ars^ Magna Lulli, or the Lullian Art *, which found a few 
admirers who styled themselves LuliUts [etc.]. 

+ Bu-lly. *idial. [? compressed form 

of OE. litndlaga kidney.] The kidney (of a cow). 

2688 R. Holme A rmoury 11, 171/2 Intrals [of a Bul^ etc.] 
..The Kidneys or Lullies. 

IiiiHy, variant of Lulla int. Obs. 

Lulte, Iiiily-whit, obs. ff. Lilt, Lily-white. 

(iDm). north, dial, and Sc. Also 0 lumbe, 
7 lume, S lumb. [Of obscure etymology; pos- 
sibly an application of OF. Inm light (:— L. hi’ 
ineii ) ; cf. the uses of F, lumibre in the sense of 
* aperture, passage*. The resemblance in form and 
sense to Welsh lltimon chimney is noteworthy.] 

' fl. ? An opening in a roof; a skylight. Obs. 

2507-8 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 659, ij ropez ad le 
lumbe pro lumtne in pandoxatorio. 

2. A chimney ; also a chimney-top. 

2697 [see 3I. ,*702 Brand Orkneyy etc. (1703) 245 They 
carefully fi.v their Eyes upon the Lums or Chimney Heads of 
this House. 2742 Forbes Ajax Sp. etc. yrnl. (2755) 30 
Gin I had been gain out at the lum o' a house, a X774 
Fergusson Halloufair Poems (2845) 13 Upon the tap of 
ilka lum The Sun began to keek. 1785 Burns Halloween 
viii, He bleez’d owre her, an* she owre him, ..Till fuff! he 
started up the lum. 1862 G. Macdonald Dav. Etginhrod 
L 33 By the side of the wide chimney, or more properly 
hung an iron lamp. 2883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-miningy 
Lutfty a chimney placed on the top of an upcast shaft to 
carry off the smoke, &c., and to increase the ventilating 
current. 

3. Comb . : lum-hat, a chimney-pot hat ; Imn- 
head, the upper part of a chimney, whence the 
smoke escapes ; lum-sweeper, a chimney-sweeper, 

2888 Barrie When a Mads Single (1900) 86/2 It’s Rob 
Angus come home in a *Uim hat- 17^ Ross Heleuore 
(*7^9) 55 The sun begins to leam. And clouds of reek frae 
*lumb-heads to appear, x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxvii, The 
. . blue reek that came out of the lum-head. 2697 Parish 
Reg, in Brand Hist. Newcastle (1789) 1 . 619 James Brown 
*lume sweeper- 

lium : see Loom a., Lu.mb2. 

Ijnmachella (l*/7make*la). Min. Also 8 
lumachelli, 9 lumachel, lumachelle, luma- 
chello. [a. It. lumachella little snail, f. Itmaca 
snail. Cf. F. hmachellei\ A dark-coloured com- 
pact limestone containing shells which frequently 
emit fire-like reflections ; fire-marble. 

17^ Kirwan 30 Marbles ., which abound in petri- 
factions are called lumachellis. 2792 Ibid, (ed, a) 1 , xi6 
The marble called Lumachelli, found at Bleyberg in Ca- 
rinthia, 2804 Phil, Trans. XCIV, 3S6 The shells forming 
the lumachella of Bleyberg, which still possess the lustre 
and iridescence of tbeir original nacre. 2850 Dana Min. 
208 Fire marble or lumachelle is a dark brown shell marble. 
2869 tr. Hugo's By Ning's Command I. 12 The brown 
corridor in Astracan lumachel. 2B94 Geol. Mag. Oct. 463 
The shelly limestone below the clay is in part an Oyster 
lumachelle, 

fliU’inany, Obs.rare\ pUlunderforLuNARr], 
Some plant or substance used in alchemy. 

2592 Lyly Galathea 11. iii. Then our Mettles, Saltpeeler, 
Vitriol!, Sal tartar, Sal perperat .. Egrimony, Lumany, , 
Brimstone.. and what not, to make I know not what, 
i* IQuml) Obs, [ad. L, lunib'usi\ The loin, 
1541 R, Copland GuydotCs Quest. Chirurg, liijb. The 
kydnees . . are situate vpon the lumbcs [printed tumbes]. 
2599 A. hi. tr. Cabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 235/2 Let the 
danipe thcrof ascende into the Arsguttc, & soe into his 
Lumbes. 

Xiumb 2 , Also 8-9 lum. 

1, Mining, *t‘a. A well for the collection of 
water in a mine. Obs. 

2747 Hooson Miner’s Diet. M iij. When Shafts are sunk 
down and troubled with Water, we Sink two or three Yards 
deeper than the Design of the Shaft, on purpose to hold 
Water one Night at least,, .and this we call a Lumb. 
b. (See quot. 1 S 83 .) 

2747 Hooson Mined s Diet. s.v. Break^off, An Alteration 
in a Vein, made by a jumbled Place, or Lumb of Softness; 
1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-tnining, JLum [in Derbyshire], a 
basin or natural swamp in a coal seam, often running several 
hundred yards In length. 

2. ‘ A deep pool in the bed of a river * (E. D. D.). 

£ 90 Grose Prov. Gtoss.y Luniy a deep pooL 

umb, obs. f. Loom sbji- ; var. Lum dial. 
Iiumbaginons (Irmb^-djinas), a. [f. L. 
lumbagiii’y Lumbago - f -ous.] Pertaining to, re- 
sembling, or afflicted with lumbago.' - - 

1620 Vennbr Via Recta (1650) 3x1 Some soft woollen 
cloth.. svhtcb will presers'e from lumbaginous pmns. 1834 
Jeffrey in Ld. Cockbum Life (1852) H. let. cxxiL 266 God 
bless us, I am dyspeptic and lumba^nous and cannot 
sleep- 187s Swinburne Ess. Chapman 21 A ponderous 
and lumbaginous licence of movement. 

T.TiTnHagQ ()vmb^'go\sb. Med. [a. E.ltimbagOy 
f. lumb-us loin.] A rbeumatic affection in the 
lumbar region of the body. Also attrib. 

2693 in Blancards Phys. Diet. fed. 2). 27^ Floyer Physic. 
Pulse.Watch 398 As in a Lumbago, with pain in the Back. 
2772 JoH.NsoN Let. to Mrs. Thrale 7 July, The old rheu- J 


matism IS come again into my face and mouth, but nothing 
yet to the lumbago. 2804 Wellington in Gurw. Desf. (2837) 
II. 706, I am much annoyed by the lumbago, a disorder to 
which I believe, all persons in camp are liable. 2899 All- 
butt's Syst. Med. VI. 750 * Muscular rheumatism * (of the 
lumbago tj'pe). 

Iiumba'go, v. [f. Lumbago sb."] trans. To 
afflict with lumbago. 

. 17^ ‘iL Pasquin’ Nerv Brighton Guide (ed. 6 ) 26 He’s 
lumbago’d [by the north or east windj the rest of his days. 
xMo Gentt. Mag. Oct. 504 Roasting his knees and nose, while 
his back is lumbagoed by exposure to the. .cold air. 
t SjU'mbal, a. and sb. Anal. Obs. [ad, mod.L. 
lumbdhiSy f. L. lumlns loin.] 

A. adj. = Lumbar a. 

-2696 CowpER in Phil. Trans. XIX. 302 The Lumbal pain 
encreast on the left side. 2713 Chcselden Atiat, 11. iL 
(1726) 123 The first lumbal Vertebra. 1803 Med. yml. IX. 
152 The sciatic, lumbal, and intercostal nerves. 

B. sb. «Lu3ibabj/». 

*2708 J, Keill Anitn. Secret. 50 The Spermatic Arteries 
..dilateas big, if not bigger than one of the Lumbals. 2722 
Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. (ed. 2) 32 Six lumbaU, each 434*2. 
IiTlin'bar (lo-mbai), a. and Anal. [ad. 
mod.L. Iwnbdr-is, {. L. lumbus loin.] 

A. adj. Of, belonging to, or situated in the loin. 

2656 Blount Glossogr. s. v. Vebty Lumbar veitiy the vein 

of the loins, etc. 2741 Monro (ed. 3) 67 The 

five lumbar Nerves on each Side communicate with the 
Intercostal. 2756 Douglas tr. VVinsloids Struct. Hum. 
Body (ed.^ 4) II. 24 The Lumbar Arteries go out posteriorly 
from the inferior descending Aorta. 2800 Med. yrnl. III. 
232 Invest the whole of the abdominal and lumbar regions 
W’ith a large.. plaster. 2870 Rolleston Anim. Life 3 The 
diaphragm and the lumbar muscles. ^ 2882 Quoin's Diet. 
Med. 854/2 The skin of the lumbar region is remarkable for 
its., thickness. 

B. sb. [From the elliptical use of the adj.] An 
artery, nerve, vein or vertebra situated in the loin. 

1858 H. Gray Anai. 518 The first [lumbar nerve] appears 
between the first and second lumbar vertebr*, and the la«t 
between the last lumbar and the base of the sacrum. 
1B66 Huxley Prek. Rem. Caithn. 248 The processes [of 
the vextebrse] are coarser and stronger, and the lower 
oblique processes of the last lumbar are unusuallj* far apart. 
2881 Mivart Cu"/ 281 The last dorsal nerve sends back a 
branch tvbich unites with the first lumbar. 

t lumbar, sbf^ Obs. [app. ^ Lombard.] A 
kind of ship. 

23.. K. Alls. 6063 In schipes cayvars, In dromondcs, and 
in lumbars Laud in shippes lumbars]. 

Iiumbar, obs. form of Iosibabd, Lumber. 

+ XiTi22lba>rdl. Obs. Also 6 Sc. lumbart. [app. 

= Lombard.] A particular kind of sleeve. 

2542 inv. R. Wardr. (2815) 99 Item, the body and lum* 
banis ofanejorn.ay of velvott of the collour of seiche skin. 
<2x650 Calderwood //:>/'. Kirk (18^5) VII. 55 The bishops 
were ordeaned (in i6to] to have their gownes with lombard 
sleaves. 


Ijumbard(e, obs. f. Lombard, Lumber(-i*ie), 
Iiumbardar, variant of Lumberdab. 

+ IiUinbary, G. j4nat. Obs. [f.h.lumbdts loin 

+ -AUY.] «LU.MBAR G. 

2672 Phil. Trans. ITT. 5009 The two Lumb-irj’ veins. 
1682 tr. Willis' Rem. Med. IFitr. Vocab., belong- 

ing to the loins. 

XiUmber (lp*mbw), sb.^ Also 6 lumbor, 7 
lumbar. [Prob. f. Lumber which occurs much 
earlier. But as a Lumber-house or pawnbroker’s 
shop was in fact a storehouse for such odds and 
ends of property as are denominated ‘lumber*, 
the word was prob. at one time more or less asso- 
ciated with Lumber sb.^] 

1. Disused articles of furniture and the like, which 
take up room inconveniently, or are removed to be 
out of the ^vay; useless odds and ends. 

2552 Huloet, Baggage, lumbor, or trumperye, scruta. 
2587 Wills 4- inv. A. C. (Surtees) II. 300 The tobs, kyrnes, 
stands, dishes, formes, chaires, stoles, and other lumbar, 2596 
Unton Invent. (1641) 2' In the Warthrope..ij paire of olde 
virginalls, and other Jumber there. 2622 Mabhe tr. Ale* 
man’s Guzman d'Alf, 1. 3 A deale of lumber and luggage. 
2726 Lady JI. W. Montagu ?Let. to Pope 10 Oct. in Lett. 
(1887) 1 . X30 A catalogue of the rest of the lumber. 2817 L. 
Hunt Let. io C. C. Clarke in Genii, diag. May (1876) 6ox 
All the chaos of packed trunks, lumber,.. S:c. 1884 Globe 
6 OcL 2/1 Three pictures , . stowed away for nearly fifty years 
as lumber. 

b. fig. Useless or cumbrous material. 

26^9 Milton Eikon. xvii. Wks. 1851 HI. 466 When 
Ministers came to have Lands Houses, Farmes, Coaches, 
Horses, and the like Lumber. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 613 
The bookful blockhead. .With loads of jearned lumber in 
his head. 1768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man 11. i. I'm to be a y'"® 
article of family lumber. 1858 Darwin in Life 4- Lett. 11 . 
127, I should be mere living lumber. 

2. Superfluous fat, csp. in horses. . t . 

1805-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hnm. Lifefilz^^ 1. In r ^ 

With all niy fleshy lumber about me. 

749/2PlentyofmuscIeandnolumber. . i,-..- 

Horses. Sport ^ War 15 Good thorough-bred 

also lost what goes by the name of l^m tS Sir 

lumps of flesh and fat. .on the top of the 

Tatton seldom praised a horse without adding there is no 

lumber about him*. . . 

3. N. Amer. Timber sawn into rough planks or 

othenvise roughly Vrefehted^in Veston, 

2662 Suffolk (Mass.) Deeds u,nbcr 2755 

. . wilh Barnes, ftr hou^«. of Ihdr (Rh ”1 
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Trollope N. Anter, I. 107 Timber m Canada is called 
lumber. 1900 Cont£m/>. Kcv. July 60 ‘The millwright 
operated the mill giving the supply of bread and lumber. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as (sense i) Inmber^garret, 
•house, -office, -place, -raft ; litmbh'-head^ adj. ; 
(sense 3 ) lumber-boat, -field, -king, -merchant, 
-products, -raft, -steamer, -tvliarf', lumber-laden, 
-preparing adjs. ; lumber«act, ? an act of parlia- 
ment regulating the lumber-trade ; lumber-camp, 
a camp in which lumbermen dwell; lumber- 
carrier, a vessel employed in the lumber-trade; 
lumber-cart, ? *= jockey-cart (Jockey sb. 9 ) ; 
lumber-jack, a lumberman ; in quot. attrib. ; lum- 
ber-line, a railway constructed primarily for carry- 
ing lumber ; lumber-mill, a sawmill for cutting 
up lumber; lumber-money, a tax levied upon 
lumber; lumber-scaler, one who measures up 
timber ; lumber-shover, a labourer in a lumber- 
yard {slang) ; lumber-trade, the trade in rough 
timber; f lumber-troop, a convivial society of 
London citizens (dissolved in 1859 ), with a quasi- 
military organization, its president being styled the 
‘colonel*; vX's.a allusively', hence lumber-trooper; 
lumber-wood, a wood where lumber is cut. Also 
LUJIBEBMAN, LUJIBER-ROOir. 

172X Ne-M Hnvtpsh. Frav. Papers III. 834 A message 

to the house . . for repealing the *lumber Act. 190* W'etim. 
Gaz. 28 Aug. 2/1 Flat, ugly, *Iumber*boals, 1882 Howells 
Mod. Itistance 11 . 139 Down there in the ^lumber camp. 
1700 New Hampsh. Prov. Papers (1869) III. 104 Coasting 
vessels and *lumbcr carriers. 1830 Cunningham Brit. 
Paint. II. 228 He was stopt at Whetstone turnpike by a 
^lumber or tockey cart. 2881 Chicam 7V/«rj4 June, Pineries, 
*lumber-fields [etc.]. 1838 J. w. Croker in C Papers 

(1884) I Nov., I should look with more expectation to the 
•lumber garrets than to the muniment room, i8gx Atkin- 
son Last of Giant Killers xoo The usually *lumber*headed 
old giants. 1728 Pope Dune, ill. 193 A *Lumber-house of 
boo^ in ev’ry head. 1896 Ne^v Vork Weekly Witness 
30 Dec. 13/x To lose the *Iumber-jack vote meant to lose 
the election. 1879 Lumberman's Gaz. jg Nov,, The ‘ *lum- 
ber lines’ are now getting their new cars ready. 1825 J. 
Ne;al Bnf. yonaihan I. 23 The preacher.. had been.. a 
•lumber-merchant. 2901 xgth Cent. Oct. 550 *Lumber 
mills, saw mills, grist mills. 1715 New Hampsh. Prov. 
Papers (x868) II. 682 An account of the •lumber mony j 
and excise mony. 2687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar 
Wks. 1730 I. 82 Carry that , . halbard to my ^lumber- ' 
office. 2744 W. Cole in Willis & Clark Cambridge (18S6) 

I. 296 Laid up in a *Lumber Place. 2898 Engineering 
Mag. XVI. 96 *Lumber-rafts can easily be built. 1896 Nexo 
York Weekly Witness 30 Dec. 23/1 A famous *lumber-scaler. 
1884 S, E. Dawson Handbk. Canada 129 Quebec (city] is. . 
the centre of the *lumber-tradc. 274s B, iParifs Cotnpl. 
Ace, Clubs title-p., A Compleat and Humorous Account of 
jdl the Remarkable Clubs and Societies in the Cities of 
London and Westminster, From the R— 1 -S— y down to the 
•Lumber-Troop, S:c. 2803 M- A. Shee Rhymes on Art 
(1806) 76 Dolts, ..Pass muster in the lumber troop ofTaste. 
CX742 in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 525 All other institu- 
tions, whether .. Hiccubites, •Lumber-Troopers, or Free- 
Masons. 2858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, * Lumber<vharf a 
timber-yard. 2892 N. Y. Sun in Boston (Mass.) yriil. Nov., 

A man that works in the *lumber-woods. 

t Lti’iaber, sbf‘ obs. [variant of Lombard 

1. A pawnbroking establishment; *= Lombard 
sbX 3 . 

2617 Minsheu Voc. Hisp. Lai., Mdnte de pieddd, a lumber 
or bancke to lend money for a yeare, for those that need, 
without interest. 2749 Lady Murray Lives G. Baillie <f- 
Lady Grisell B. (2822) 53 They pul up the little plate they 
had.. in the Lumber, which is pawning it, 

b. Phrases. 7'o put to lumber \ to put in pawn 
or pledge. To he in lumber (slang) ; to be im- 
prisoned. 

2672 Skinner Etymol. Ling. Angl. s.v.. To put one’s 
Clothes to pignori dare. 2812 J. H. Vaux Flash 

Diet. S.V., A man . . sent to gaol is said to be lumbered, to be 
in lumber, or to be in Lombard-Street. 

2. Money due with respect to articles pawned, 

n 2680 Butler On Critics 94 And, by an action falsely laid 
of Trover, The lumber for their proper goods recover. 
Lu'mber, sb.^ [f, next.] A rumbling noise. 
2750 Smith in Phil. T'rrtwr. XLVI. 729 One other Person., 
heard the Noise [of an earthquake], but judged it to be an 
odd Lumber above Stairs. 

LuiubGr (Iz^'mbaj), v.^ [Possibly two or more 
words may have coalesced. ME. lomere may have 
been a frequentative formation on lome Lame a. 
With sense 2 cf. Sw. dial, lomra to roar (Rietz). 
The word, however, may be partly of direct imita- 
tive formation in Eng.] 

1. intr. To move in a clumsy or blundering 
manner; in later use only, to move heavily on 
account of unwieldiness of bulk and mass. Now 
always with defining adv. or advb. phr. 

23.. E. E. Allit. P, B. 1094 Summe lepre, summe lome, 
and lomerande blynde. 2530 Palsgr. 586/1, I hoble, or 
halte, or lomber, as a horse dothe, Je cloche. 2607 Drvden 
Yirg. Georg, iii. 229 Let ’em not. .lumber o’er the Meads : 
or cross the Wood. 2728 Pope Dime, iii. 294 Thy giddy 
dullness still shall lumoer on. 2772^ Foote Maid of B. iii. 
Wks. 2799 II. 229 Hush ! I hear him lumbering in! 1830 
Scott Demonol. iii. xoo The massive idol leapt lumbering 
from the carriage. 2852 Hawthorne Blithedale Rom. I. 
viii. 138 We., were pretty well agreed as to the inexpediency 
of lumbering along with the old system any further. 2899 
Crockett Kit Kennedy xxii.153 ‘Ouch..!’ barked Royal 
lumbering outwards like a great pot-walloping elephant 


througli the shallows. 1902 Blackiv. Mag. Mar. 400/2 They 
lumbered to attention as I entered. 

2. To rumble, make a rumbling noise. ? Obs. 
a 2529 Skelton Agst, Comely Ccystrowne 20 He lumbrylh 
oh alewdelewtCjRoly bully joyse, Rumbyll aowne, tumbyll 
downe, hey go, now, now. 1530 Palsgr, 615/2 , 1 lumber, 
I make a noysc above one’s head. ..You lumbred so over 
my heed I coulde nal slepc. (1584 Clem, Rodinson Ifaudf. 
Pies. Delites (Arb.) 47 A proper new Dity..To the tune 
of Lumber me.] ^2622 Chapman Iliad 643 A boister- 
ous gust of wind Lumbering amongst it. [x6ax-x782 '. see 
LuMnERiNc rAlJ 

t3. trans. ?To utter with a rumbling noise, Obs. 
<11529 Skelton Col. Clout 95 They lumber forth the 
lawc, . . Expoundyng out theyr clauses. 

Lnitiber (Izrmbaz), Z /.2 [f. Lumber jA^] 

1. irans. To cover, fill up, or obstruct with 
lumber ; to burden uselessly, encumber. Said both 
of personal agents, and of the things which form 
the encumbr.ince. Sometimes with over, up. 

1642 O. Sedcwicke.^//^. Preserv. 5 An indigested Thicket, 
lumbred all over with weedes. 1742 KiCHAnDSoN/^<i;//r’/<2 II. 
81, 1 hope it (r<‘.achapell will never bclumber'd again. 27^ 
htiLLER in Nicolas Nelson's Dhp. (X64O) VII. p. clviil, 
We.. sent our prisoners and their baggagcwhich lumbered 
our guns, on board the Goliath. 2B24 W. Irving 7 ‘. Trav. 
I. 328 Empty bottles lumbered the bottom of every clo'^ct. 
2825 Lockhart Let. in Smiles Mem. f . Murray (lEox) H. 
xxvii, 229 , 1 . . should be sorr>' to have them Isc, pacKages] 
lumbering your warehouses. xSio R. H. Dana B/f. Mast 
xxix. 98 Tlie decks were lumbered up with everything. 1845 
Ford llandbk. Spain i. 49 There is no worse mistake than 
lumbering oneself with tilings that are never wanted. 2862 
Tulloch Eng. Purit. ii. 247 The mere details of controversy 
. .lumber his style. 1866 Howells Venet. Life 248, I could 
not, in any honesty, lumber iny pages with descriptions. 
2W7 Trollope Chron. Barset 1 . xxxvii. 319 One side and two 
angles of the court arc always lumbered with crates, 
hampers, [etc.]. 2902 Juiin. Ret*. Oct. 262 The ships of war 
were lumbered up with the soldiers, 
b. intr. To lie as lumber. 

2850 D. Macmillan m Life (1882) ii. 22 A queer mass of 
rubbish to lie lumbering In any one’s brain. 

2. To heap or place together as lumber, without 
order or method ; to deposit as lumber, 

2678 T. UviitER Trag. Last Age 42 In Rollo we meet with 
so much stuff lumberd together. 2733 Mallet Verbal 
Crit. x6 With all their refuse lumber’d in his head. 2805 
M. A. Sure Rhyyties on Art 369 How tliat [rc. picture], 
long .. lumber'd in some filthy broker’s stall, Lay, lost to 
fame. 

3. intr. To perform the labour or carry on the 
business of cutting forest timber and preparing it 
for the market occas. trans, {N, Amer.) 

1809 Kendall Trav. III. Ixvili. 73 The verb to lumber 
has also the .. sense, to procure or even to manufacture 
lumber. 2870 Maine Rep. LVI, 566 The plaintiff lumbered 
on his township called Holeb. 2892 R. A. Auger in Voice 
(iV, Y.\ 15 Oct.. I.. commenced lumbering in a small way. 
Ibid., We then lumbered a million and a quarter feel a year, 
2893 Scribner's Mag. June 711/1 They bought and lumbered 
timber on their own account. 

Lu’mber, [f. Lumber trans. 

To deposit (property) in pawn; hence in passive, 
to be placed away privily, to be imprisoned, 

2812 J. H. VK\sy. Flash Did, s-v., To lumber any pro- 
perty, IS to deposit it at a pawnbroker’s. . ; to retire to any 
. .private place, for a short time is called lumbering yourself. 
A man. .sent to gaol is said to be lumbered. 1840 Fraser's 
Mag. XXII. 578 Revelling in the reminiscences of the 
number of times they have been lumbered. 

II Ltunberdar (li^mb^idau). [Urdu lambardar, 
f. Eng. Number + Urdu (Pers.) -ddr suffix.] The 
registered head-man of an Indian village. 

2855 H, H. Wilson Gloss, fudic, Rev. Terms, Lam- 
hardar, Zr/w^wn/ar^Tbe cultivator who,, .pays the govern- 
ment dues and is registered in the collector’s roll according 
to his number. 2858 J. B. Norton Toffies 293 The moral 
control of bead men and lumberdars is destroyed. 2900 
Mary Carus Wilson Irene Petrie xii. 2B4 The doctore 
operated successfully on the wife of the lumbardar — that is 
the hereditary taxgatherer, the headman of the village. 

+ 11111111} erdyne. Obs. rare—'. [? Connected 
with Lombardy, cf. pleasance from Placentia, 
Piacenza.] A kind of black latvn. 

<2x548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII (1809) 514 Their faces, 
necke5,armes& hnndes,coucred with fyne pleasaunceblacke : 
Some cal! it Lumberdjmes, which is merueylous thine, so 
that the same ladies semed to be nygrost or blacke Mores. 

Numbered (Ir^mboid), a, [f. Lumber v.^ + 

I -ED i.] Filled or encumbered with lumber. Some- 
times with up, 

1745 P. Thomas ymL Anson's Voy. 288 She wa.s so lum- 
bered that she could not fight all of them. 1^3 W. Ramsay 
in Naval Chron. IX, 269 Many ships going in a lumbered 
state from Gravesend. 2898 F. T.Bullen Cruise Cachalot 
209 Soon the lurabered-up decks began to resume their 
normal appearance, 1900 Longm, Mag. Oct, 547 [He] 
hunted a dusty creel from out of a lumbered comer. 

Ltunberer (l»Tnb3rai), Ji.l JV. Amer. [f. 
Lumber v.^ + -er l.] One engaged in the lumber 
or timber trade. 

2809 Ke»«dall Trav. III. 33 To this mill, the surrounding 
lumberers or fellers of limber bring their logs. 2862 Woods 
Pr. of Wales in Canada 152 The lumberers, who in Ottawa 
welcomed the Prince in thrir procession of canoes. 2884 
Ld. Blackduun in Aattr A*^. 9 App. Cases 410 The legisla- 
ture confined the enactment to the seasons during which 
lumberers ordinarily ply their trade. 

XiU'iuberer, jA- Obs, exc. slang, [f. Lumber 
v.^ + -ER 1.] A pawnbroker. 

2802 W. Taylor in Rohbenid Mem. I. 419 The Jew 


LTJMBER-PIE. 

lumberers exhibit ..candlesticks purchased of the chimk 
robbers. «8o7 — in Ann. Rcv_. V. We believe the ttm 
broker, for a furniture broker, is gradually disused, and tW 
the term lumberer is introducuif; itself. Famu 

Slang, Lu)ubertr..o. (American thieves’.)— A pawnbroler ' 

IiU'm1}erer, sbl^ [f. Lumber zt.i + -er i,] 

1. One who goes clumsily or blunderingly. 

IS 93 Nasiie Christ's T. (1613) 128 So many cow-haiv 

bawlers and heauy.gatcd lumberers into the ministry iri 
stumbled. ' ' 

2. fa. ? A tramp, vagrant (uir.). b. ‘A 
swindling tipster’ (Barrere & Leland), 

vfiifLmuLUt (cd.3)99 Lumberers taking a Surveyor the 

Streets and Markets, and preparing to mount liulks msttid 
of beds. 1897 Hali, CAiNt: Christian iv, iv. 376 fbe old. 
pocket, tijc card-sharper, the ' lumberer *, . . and the faker cf 
every description laid his snares on this holy spot lEpvnn 
Downs]. J901 Sketch 18 Dec. 351/1 It is a pity means ccjld 
not be devised to rid the Turf of the * lumberers '. 

t IiumlDer-liouse. Obs. ■= Lumber jA. 2 i. 

2677 Varranton Eng. Improv. 7 A lumber-house, whereby 
all poor people m.ty have hloneys lent upon Goods at very 
caste Interest. 1720 Lond. Gaz, No. 5859/9 Subscriptions 
for erecting Lumber-Houses, Loan-Offices, &c. 2723 /h’rf. 
No. 6164/1 Lumber-Houses or Banks for lending Money cn 
Pledges. 

Iitimliering (liumbnrig), vbl. sb.'>- [f. Lujibeb 
ir.i + -INC 1.] The action of Lumber zr.i 

2621 Lady M. Wroth Urania jZ 6 Wee heard a noise., 
continuing with increase of lumbnng. 2782 Cowper Gifpa 
232 The lumbering of the wheels. 2816 Scorr Old Mot!. 
xviii, The lumbering of the old guns backwards and forwards 
shook the battlements. 

Iinmbering (Icmbarin), vbl. sh? [f. Ldsibee 
Z/.2 + -1NG1.] 

1. The action of filling with lumber. 

2775 in Asn, Suppl. 

2. The trade or business of a lumberer; dealing 
or working in timber. 

2792 J. Belknar Hist. Ne^v-Hampsh. III. 213 Towns 
adjoining the river, in which lumbering was formerly the 
chief employment. 2898 G. F. R. Henderson Sionemh 
yackson I. i. to Younp men had^ to serve a practical 
apprenticeship to lumbering and agriculture, 
b. attrib., as lumbering-camp, season. • 

2857 Tjioreau Maine W, (2894) 243 Here were the mins 
of an old lumbering-camp. 1873 WiscottsinRep,\X 7 .\,ifi\ 
The coming lumbering season. 

ILumbering (Ir^mbariq), ppl. a, [fi Lumber 
v.^ and 2 + -iNQ 2 .] Ponderous in movement, in* 
conveniently bulky, lit. ceniXfg. 

*593 Nasiie Pour Lett. coif. G3 blaster Stannyhutst j. 
trod a foule lumbrlng boyslrous wallowing measures [sic] in 
hU translation of Virgil, 259^ — Terrors Ni. Wl^ (G^«) 
III. 275 And yet me thinkes it comes off loo goulie andlum- 

bring. 2606 J. RAVNOLDsZ><>/<irN<y'VPn;//.{i88o)xi8Thcre 

might be heard, the hideous lumbring swasher. 2736 AVw 
Hampsh. Prov. Papers (1870) IV. 7x3 We had only time .i 
to save our lumbering .stuff, such as tables and chairs. 1792 
WoLCOT (P. Pindar) Ode to the ii. Wks. Ill- 85 ^ 

the sporisman’sbreaking back, Alumb'ringeighteen pounder. 

2812 Scott Fam, Lett. (1894) I. vii. 229, I agree with you 
respecting the lumbering weight of the stanza. 1855 
Gatty Parables fr. Nat. Ser. t. (2869) 3 A caterpillari who 
was strolling along a cabbage leaf in his odd^ lumbering 
way. 2885 Sat. Rev. 6 June 758/r How lumbering all their 
rapierplay Besideyour finished carteand tierce. 

Mag.Oci. 574 1 1 was a great heavy lumbering travelling coach. 

t b. Rumbling. Obs, • 

2^8 Bunvan Pilgr, I. 259 A lumbring noise as of fire- 
2684 Ibid. II. 27. 

Hence lumberingfly adv., IiUTnberinffRess. 

1850 Bentl. Mhc. Jan. 12 ‘Come— be alive!' an<l 
moved lumberinglyouL sZlta Rutledge stz, I.. ran u^p stairs 
followed lumberingly by the housekeeper. 2869 Echo 
Feb., The intolerable lumberingness of its action [^- 
House of Commons]. 1885 D. C. Murray Rainbo^'^ Ooii 
III. VI. iii. 214 A drunken sailor who howled 
danced lumberingly. 2900 N. Munro in Blackw. oiag 
Oct. 452/x The beast, .fell lumberingly on its side. . 

IiTuaberly (Icmbazli), a. [f. Lumber v . + 
-LT 1 .] Clumsy, cumbrous. . 1,11 

180s Coleridge Lett. (1895) II. 488 The latter svord shall 
have become an incurable synonym, a lumberly ft hphrate- 
2855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Luvimerly or Lumccrty, 
awkward, cumbrous. 2880 J. . 4 . H. Murray 
Philol. Soc, 30 England Is stirring, in a slow, lumberly, an 
timorous fashion. 

Iinmbermaix (I^^mbajm^n). N* Amer. 
Lumber sb.'^ Man.] One whose work is among 
lumber or rough timber, esp. one who fells ana 
dresses timber in the forest. ,, . 

a 28x7 T. Dwight Trav. New Eng., etc. II. (1821) JW 
lumbermen were without employment. 2O70 Emerson • 
ff Solit. Wks. (Bohn) III. 2 He envied every a 

lumberman in the tavern. sZg'^ScAbnePs Hag. june 7 / 
The veteran lumberman ana politician, Hon. 

Sawyer, is a conspicuous example. . rc-p 

t lumber-pie. Obs. Also lumbar-pie- 
Lombard a, 2 .] A savoury pie made of meat 0 
fish and eggs. p 

2656 MARNETTfe Perf. Cook ir. i To make a Lumbar y • 
Take three pound of Mutton [etc.]. 1663 in JuPP * 

Carpenters' Comp, (1848) 206 It is. '.ordered.. that tnep. 
vision be as followeth ; viz*.. Roast Turkey, P ’ 

Capon, Custurd, and codling tart. 2688 R. Holme f 
in. 83/1 Lumber pie, made of Flesh or Fish mine 
made in Balls .. with Eggs. .and so Baked m a •*> - 
Butter. 2694 Motteux Rabelais (2737) h-x. f/3 . 
ber-Pyes, wiih hot Sauce. 27.. E. Smith ComP*’ * , j 
wife (1750) 250 To make a Lumber pye. Take 
a half of veal, &c. 2849 W. H. Ainsworth Lane, fruc 

ix. There were lumbar pies, marrow pies, quince p*e l 
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BuitiTjer-rooiu.. [f. Lumber ji.i] A room 
for the reception of lumber or disused chattels. 

174X UiCHARDsoN Pamela (1824) I. 132 My own lltlle 
chapei, which has not been used for any thing but a lumber- 
room- i8x2 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr., Baby's Debuts The 
chaise . . Stood in the lumber room. 1884 J. Hatton H . 
Irving's Impress. Ainer. (ed. 2) I. 4 The apartments were 
lumber-rooms until lately. 


b. fig. 

1748 Chesterf. Lett. clx. (1792) 11. 72 Many great readers 
..make lumber-rooms of their heads. 1827 Hare Guesses 
Ser. II. (1873) 446 The memory ought to be a store-room. 
Many turn theirs rather into a lumber-room. x8_79 J. A. H. 
Murray Address to Philol. Roc. 33 I'hey are included by 
Lepsius in his provisional lumber-room of ‘ Isolated Lan- 
guages 


iLxun'bersoxxie (lo’mbajssm), a. [f. Lumber 
-SOME.] Cumbrous, unwieldy. 

1834 Scott in Blackzv. XXXV. 3x4 Sprawl., 
invariably wore with his back to him, and so lumbersome 
and slowly, that the Commodore usually had wheeled, .long 
before Mr. Sprawl came round. 1837 C. Lofft Self- 
formation 1. 142, I was like a young greyhound, sprawling, 
uncouth, and lumbersome. 1873 Browning Red Colt. Nt.~ 
cap 11. Wks. 1898 II. 396/2 The large and lumbersome and 
. .dignified And gentry-fashioned old-style haunts of sleep. 
Lumbert(te, obs. form of Lombard. 

11 Zitunbiplex (I»*mbipleks). Anat. [f. L. Iwnb- 
m loin + Plex-us.] The lumbar plexus of nerves. 
Hence Ltunbiple'xal c., pertaining to the lumbi- 
ple.X. 1890 Cent. Diet, refers to Coujts. 

ljum'bO'* used as combining form of 

L. lumbus loin, as lumbo-abdominal pertain- 
ing to the loins and the abdomen (cf. Abdominal) ; 
so lumbo-aortic^ •costal^ -ingtiinal, etc. (see Syd. 
See. Lex. 1889), -sacraly -vertebral s.d.}S. ; || Inm- 
bodynia [mod. L. j hybrid f, Gr. oZvvrj pain] 
= Lumbago. 

iS^Allbnti's Sysf. Med. VI. 660 Neuralgia of the lumbar 
plexus, or *lumbo-abdominal neuralgia, 2866 A. Flint 
Princ. Med. (1880) 80s The affection is commonly known 
as lumbago. Valleix designated it *tu/n 6 odynia. 1840 E. 
Wilson Vade M. {i842)io7The*lumbo-iliacligament 
is triangular in form. 2856 Quain's Anat. (ed. 6i II. 632 
notCt Senmidt describes them as separate nerves, naming the 
genital branch, external spermatic, and the crural branch, 
*lumbo-inguinal. 1840 E, Wilson Anat. Vade M, (1842) 14 
The *lumbo-sacral nerve. 2878 T. Pract.Surg. 1. 258 

The lumbo-sacral portion of the column is more frequently 
affected than any other. 2899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI, 217 
The ’lumbo-vertebral anastomotic trunk of Braune. 
IiTimbor, obs. form of Lumber sb.^ 
tliUmTjrio. Ohs. Also 5 lumbryke. [ad.L. 
hmbrtcus : see Lombricus.] A worm. 

er/^<sPromp.Parv. 316/2 Lumbryke, /nmir/ewr. 2828-32 
Webster, Lumbrlc, a worm, Med. Repos. 

Ijxuu'bric&l (l^mbral’kal), a. and sb. Nat. Hist. 
[ad. mod.L. luvibrTcdl-is : see Lumdbicus and -al.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to or resembling a lumbricus 
or worm; Anat, applied to certain fusiform muscles 
in the hand and the foot which assist in ile.xing 
the digits. 

2694 Pkil. Trans, XVIII. 230 The Lumbrica! Muscles 
(which lye in the Palm of the Hand). 272* Quincy Lc.x, 
Physlco-Med, (ed. 2) 2 The Tendon of one of the lumbrical 
Muscles. 277s Ask, belonging to the earth- 

worm. 2802 Bincley Anivu Biog. (1813) III. 304 The 
Lumbrical and Vermicular Ascaris. 2847-9 ’I odd Cycl. A tud. 
IV. 757/2 The fourth digital nerve.. gives a filament to the 
second lumbrical muscle, 2866 Treas. Bot.y Lumbricaly 
worm-shaped ; a term applied to the worm-like lobes of tho» 
frond of certain seaweeds. 

B. sb. Often in L. form lumbricalis, pi, -es 
(lnmbrik^**lis, -fz). A lumbrical muscle. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lumbricales, Muscles of the 
Finger, so nam’d from their Figure, xBoo Phil. Trans, XC. 

12 The fingers are bent to a certain degree by the long 
muscles that lie upon the fore-arm, to the tendons of which 
a set of smaller muscles are attached, called lumbricales, 
1872 Humphry Myology 188 There is in each limb only 
one lumbricalis. 2887 Brit. Med. Jml. 2 .^pr. 733/2 
The lumbricals of the hand and foot. 2899 Allbuti's Syst, 
Med. VI. 660 The two radial lumbricals are not paralysed. 

Buui'bricifbrui (Imnbroi'sifpjm), a. [ad. 
mod.L. type ^Invibricxformis : see Lumbricus and 
-form.] Resembling a lumbricus ; vermiform. 

2828-32 in Webster. 2874 Coues Birds N. IV. 269 The 
tongue.. resembles that of the Woodpeckers, in its length 
and lumbriciform slenderness. 


Biun'bricilie (lp*mbris3in),tz. Zool. [ad. mod. 
'L.ltwibrtelna: seeLuMBRicusand-iNE.] Pertaining 
to the group Lumbricina of annelids; lumbriciform, 
2890 in Century Diet. 

So I»Timbrici*2ia2i, a worm of this group. 

283s Kirby Hah. 4r Inst. Anim. J. xH. 334 The third 
[orderlhe [Savignyl names Lumbricinans. 
liuxnbzdcoid (Ir'^mbrsikoid), a. and sb. Zool. 
\yA.Taodi.'L,lumbrJcoTd-es\ seeLuMBRicus and -oiD.] 
A. adJ. Resembling the lumbricus or round- 
worm, Ascaris htmbricoides. B. sb. The round- 
worm. 


2849-52 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 853/2 The presence of 
lumbricoid ascarides in the intestine. 288a Qitavi's Diet. 
Med. 855/2 All the larger round-worms infesting man and 
animals are apt to be called Invibricoids. 2892 Lancet 20 
Jan. 284/2 The possible relations between micro-organisms 
and these lumbneoids being thus established. 

11111111 ) 1:100118 (lumbroi’kss), a. Path., etc. [f. 

VOL. VI. 


Ldjibric-os + -0D3. Cf. late L. Ittmhricdsus.'] 
a. Infested with lumbrici. b. = LuMBRiciroRM. 

1856 Ma^’Ke Expos. Lex., s.v. Litmhncodes. xgoo Jack. 
SON Gloss. Boi. Terms. 

II IiTimbricus (lombrai-kt/s). Zool. PI. lum- 
brioi (Inmbrai-sai). [L. lusnbricus.l a. The 
eaith-worm, L. terrestris. b. The ronnd-worm 
which infests the intestines, Ascaris htmlrricoides 
(frequently referred to Lttmbrictts'). 

c 2400 Lanjrands Cimirg. 150 Leie aboue lumbricus of J>e 
erhe, beth erbe-wormes staumpid & boilid wi]? oile of 
rosis. 2802-22 BENTHAM_^ar/£?«. Judic. Evid. (1827) V. 
202 In a relaxed constitiuion of the body politic, acquitted 
and unprosecuted malefactors.. are no less congenial., than 
the ttenia, the lumbricus, and the ascaris are to the natural 
body. 2808 Med. Jrnt. XIX. 307 Since taking the 
electuary, [he] has voided another lumbricus. 1842-72 T. R. 
Jones Anim. Kiugd. (ed. 4) 248 In the Lumbrici, ..every 
ring ..is found to support a series of sharp retractile spines. 

atirib, 2822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 82 The 
contents of the stomach, together with a lumbricus worm., 
were effused in the chest. 

XiTUnbrous (Ir'mbras),^?. rare. [LLumber + 
-ous.J Heavy and unwieldy ; lumbering. 

1847-8 H, Miller Ptrsi [mpr. xL (1857J 170 The lumbrous 
dignity of Shenstone’s elegiacs. 1887 Hall Caine Deemster 
ii. (1888), A lumbrous, jolting sound of heavy wheels. 

Xiirme, Sc. var. Loom jAI ; obs. f. Leam v^ 

Ii Lumen (i‘/ 7 *men). PL Ixunina (I*« jnina). 
[L.=- light; an opening,] An opening, passage, 
or canal, a. Anat. and Zool. b. Bot. c. Sttrg. 
The passage of any (ube in an instniment. 

a. 2873 T. H, Green Introd. Pathol, (ed. 2) 81 The vessel 
thus calcified, lo^es Its. .contractility; its lumen is dimi- 
nished. i883 Beddard in Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 680/2 A 
longitudinal fold on the dorsal side which projects into the 
lumen of the intestine. 2893 Shipley Zoot. Invertebr. 214 
In the lumen of the siphon is a small valve. 

b. 2887 Garnsey & Balfour tr, De Barfs Fungi 321 
The hypna:. .usually have their Avails thickened till the lu- 
mina disappear. 2900 Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms^ Lumeny 
the space which is bounded by the walls of an organ, as 
the centra! cavity of a cell. 

C. 2889 Lancet 9 Nov. 949/1 Tracheotomy was resorted 
to, the larger lumen of the tube affording a freer vent, 2694 
Ibid. 3 Nov. 1033 The lumen of the catheter. 

Lumen, obs. pi. of Limb sb.^ 
tXtutter. Obs. rare~K [?a. OF. litmicre, F. 
tumiire light.] Light, illumination. 

c 1468 in A rchseol. (2846) XXXI. 334 To encrese the lumer 
of the said hall, one every side vit other candelstickes, one 
eche iiii lyghtis. 

t Ltutunair. Sc. Obs. Also 5 lumynar, -air. 
[a. F. luminaire, ad. nied.L. luminarinin ; see 
Lumikart iA] =LumikabyjA 

1456 Sir G. Have L ato Arms (S. T. S.) 210 God.. maid 
twa lumynaris .. that are calUt the grete lumynar and the 
small lumynar. C1477 Caxton fason 84 Whan,, all the 
lumynaire brende about the body of Appollo. 2560 Holland 
Crt. Venus 11. 125 <jf all palice it was the luminair. 2588 
A King tr. Canisius* Cateeh. 81 All outuard apparell and 
ornaments of this vnbloody sacrifice as haly vestments, 
Vessel!, luminairs and vther ceremonies. 

Iiuminal (,lk7’mmal), a. [f. L. liimin-y Lumen 
+ -AL, j Of or belonging to a lumen. 

2897 A mcr. Naturalist Jan. 67 The luminal walls of these 
intestinal cells are strong and thick. ' 

XiU’minance. [i. next : see - mice.] Luminous- 
ness. 

2880 OujDA Moths III, xi. 282 Her eyes have a serious 
sweet luminance. 18^ E, A, B. Hodcetts tr. Remin. Gen. 
Skobeleff -VIZ The bright luminance of our freedom shall 
shine iortn to be seen by the whole world. 2803 Marie 
Corelli Barabbas iii. (1894) 15 The flickering luminance 
thus given only making the native darkness of the place 
more palpable. 

Lumiuail't (B/rminant), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
liiminant-exHy pres.pple, of lumindre to Luminate.] 

A. adj. Illuminating, luminous. 

1892 Miss Dowie Girl in Karp, xviii. 237 There would be 
three more hours of light.. before the luminant star-freaked 
dark. 1893 Black 4- fVhile 22 July loo/a His discussion is 
luminant only in flashes. 

B. sb. An illuminant. 

x8 . . Elect. Rev. XXIV. 334 (Cent.) Public institutions and 
factories are very much in favour of the new luminant. x8^ 
Daily Nezvs 3 Sept. 3/5 The different luminants— gas, oil, 
and electricity— which are being experimented with. 

Lumiua’rious, 17 . rare. [f.LuMiNARY + >ous.] 
Luminous. 

2773 J, Ross Fratricide ix. 853 (MS.) Seel the clouds 
descend With luminareous glory. 1823 Spirit Ptibl, Jr 7 tls. 
(1825) 1. 27Z Falling flat before the luminarious orb. 
XiXimiliarist(bi7*minarist). [ad. P. Iwninaristc 
(Liltre Suppli), f. L. liimin-f lumen light.] A 
painter who treats light effectively, or whose 
‘ colour’ is luminous. 

2888 Academy ai Jan. 48/2 The finest works of that great 
and subtle luminarist Adrian van Ostade, a 2900 H. A. M. 
Stevenson Introd. Armstrong's Sir H. Raebitmij^i) 18 
Oil-paint is the least abstract or conventional of the mediums. 

It is the medium of the luminarist and the man who would 
render an account of the full aspect of nature. 

Lxuuiliary (I'i/’minari), sb. [ad. F, luminaire 
masc, (early OF. luminarte)y ad. med.L. liirnind- 
riiiniy lumvidrCy f. lumitt-y lumen light : cf. -ary.] 

1 . A natural light-giving body, esp. a celestial 
body; pre-eminently applied to the sun or the 
moon, t T/itf /77/7«Vn7r2Vj often =s the sun and moon. 


2489 Caxton Faytes 0/ A. iv. xvii. 279 The golde repre- 
senteih the sonne whiche is a right noble lumynarye. 2559 
W, Cunningham Cosmogr. Giasse 21 Imagining the lumin- 
aries to haue their course vnderall the other Planeles, 2615 
Tomkis V. i. Kob, Search your Natiuitle ; see 

jf the Fortunates And Luminaries be in a good Aspect, 2665 
Boyle Occas. 7?^. Pref. (1848) 04 For though the stars 
ctmnot, the Luminaries can, cloalbe the, . vapours of the air, 
with the colour of Gold and of Roses. 2667 — in Phil. 
Trans. II. 606 Both of them [rotten Wood and burning 
Coal] are Luminaries, that is, give Light. 2667 Milton 
P. L. m. 576 Where the great Lumlnarie Alooff the vulgar 
Constellations thick, . . dispenses Light from farr. 2774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 1. 8 All other planets that depend 
upon our great luminary for their support. 2820 Scott 
Abbot 1, The level surface of the lake. . was gilded with the 
beams of the setting luminary’. x88x Routledce Science i. 
IS Pythagoras conceived the planets to revolve around the 
_ central luminary. 

b. transf. nonce-use. (As if ‘astrological signs’.) 
a 1639 Wotton Life Dk. Bnckhm. in Retig. (1651) 77 Who, 
I know not upon what Luminaries he spyed in his face, 
disswaded him from Marriage. 

2 . An artificial light; fin Caxton collect, sing. 
(cf. F. luminaire); fin 17th c. pl.y illuminations 
betokening rejoicing (so med.L. luminarid). 

2483 Caxton G, de la Tour cxxxvi. 193 She..gaf these 
torches, and alle suche other lumynary as it neded therto. 
c 2510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners G ij, None closeth 

in a corner a kindled luminary. 1605 B. Jonson Masque 
Blackness Wks. 1616 1, 897 The dressing of her head 
antique ; & crown'd with a Luminarie, or Sphere of light, 
f 2645 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 135 There were luminaries of 
joy lately here for the victory' that Don Gonzalez de Cordova 
got over Count Mansfelt in the Netherlands. 2692 Luttrell 
Brief Ret. (1857^ II. 598 There were extraordinary lumi- 
naries in all the windows in the publick.'itreets. 1706 Cotes 
tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. i6f/i C. 11. iv. xviii. 266 The Church 
..has introduced Ceremonies,suchasniysticaJ Benedictions, 
Luminaries [etc.]. 2892 Stevenson Across the Plains 213 
[They] began to garnish their windows with our particular 
brand of luminary. 

3 . fg. A soiirceofintellecliial, moral, or spiritual 
light (now only of persons, formerly also occas. of 
things) ; a person of ‘ light and leading*. 

a 2450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 288 (To Herod] O thou 
Juminarye of pure lightnes! at$z9 Skelton Prayer to 
Father of Hear eft, O radiant Luminary of lyght iniermyn- 
able, Celestial Father. 2557 Pavael Barclay's fugurth 89 
The glorious dedes..of forefathers be like an cxai^le or 
luminary vnto their of spring or progeny, 2643 Sir T, 
Browne Relig. h/ed. i. § 22 In this mass of nature there is 
a set of things which to wiser.. Reasons serve as Lumenaries 
in the Abyss of knowledge. 2692 Bentley 8 Serttt. (1724) 
208 A late happy Discovery by two great Luminaries of this 
Island. 2773 Johnson in Bosu<elt 19 Oct., We were^now 
treading that illustrious island, which was once the luminary 
of the Caledonian regions. 1797 Godwin hnguirer li. ix. 
324 Mr. Fox.. the greatest luminary of the present house of 
commons. 2854 H. Rogers Ess. 11. i. a Like the other 
great luminaries of philosophy and science, Locke has shone 
on with tolerably uniform lustre. 2860 J'aoLLorE Framley 
P. i, Here is one of the luminaries of your diocese. 

Lu’2ui2iaxy, a. rare. [f. L. lumin^i Ittmen 
light ’T -ARY.J Pet taining to light. 

2794 G. Adams Nat. <J- Exp. Philos. II. x.xi. 416 Without 
the influence of light, vegetables would . . be deprived of 
their beautiful shades by the interreption of the luminary 
fluid. 2889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. 11. 399 While the 
so-called cirri or land clouds have an average height of 13 
kilometres, the luminary night clouds float at a height of 
75 kilometres, 

i* Bu'minatc, Obs. [ad.L. pa. 
pple. ol Ifwiindre (see next).] Lighted. 

2560 Rollakd Crt. Venus ii. 925 Tliair luminat lampis of 
gret valour. 


Buminate (lk 7 *niinfU), v. Obs. or arch. [f. L, 
Ixiviindt-y ppl. stem of luviindrCy f. Iftmin^, lumen 
light.] irans. To light up, Illuminate. 

1623 CocKERAM, Luminate, to glue light. 2693 W. de 
Bbitaine Hum. Prud. V. (ed. 6) 36 Whether the Stars be 
but Earih luminated, a.s Thales maintained, or (etc.]. 2799 
Sir H. Davy in Beddoes Contrib. Phys. Med. Kncnvl. 
(2799) By 'Ihe atmosphere (above 45 miKs high] is amazingly 
rare, being composed of phosoxygen highly luminated. 1813 
T. Busby Lucretius I. r. 634 Would proper principles in 
Nature lie. To furnish earih and luminate the sky? 

Hence Lu’jniuated, Luminaiiug ppl. adjs. 

2652 Benlowes Theoph. vn. xix. 97 The Stars.. That stud 
the luminated sphear. 2746 Watson in Phil. Trans. XLI V. 
87 The luminaling Power which is gained by Calcination. 
2882 G. Macdonald Castle IVarlock I. xx. 320 He had been 
inw'ardly beholding a large breadth of gently luminated 
spiritual sky. 

Lumination (hffmintfi’Jan). rare. [ad. L. 
^lumindtidn-em, n. of action f. lumindrex see 
prec.] A shedding or emission of light, f Also 
concr, an illumination (cf. Luminarv sb. s). 

2654 tr. Scuderfs Curia Pol D j b, The glory of * 

Sovcraigiity .. transcendeth .. infenour lights and Jutm a- 
tions. 1709 Proclamation in K. Steuart By 
lii. (2901) 204 The haill inhabitants to put out 

luminations in the windows of their hous&s. 2794J.'_ v..,' 

Philos. Light etc. 291 Most powerful for 
proportionally to its lamination. *^5® , j. j,ot. 

feist. Introd. vlt. 39 Th. liberty of lb. N' 
withstanding several brilliant but brief luminal ns,.. 

to remain in almost perpetual eclipse. r... .2 T 

11 Luminator (l<,rmwc<tfil- 
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same meaning (in Auvergne, a churchwarden). 
See Du Cange s.vv. Luviinator^ Luviinarid^ In 
St. Andrews University, a student (one in each 
class) who was privileged to attend the professor’s 
lectures without payment, and to receive certain 
dues from the other students, in return for services 
rendered him. 

The Librarian of the University, Mr. J. Maitland Ander* 
son, informs us that the first student whom he has found 
described in the records as * luminator ' entered the Univer- 
sity in 1697; it is, however, probable that the title goes back 
to mediasval times. ^ It is supposed that the * luminator ’ 
originally provided lights and fires to the classes ; but there 
is no contemporary evidence of this, between 1800 and 
1827 his duties seem to have been those of a clerk (cf. quot. 
a i8o3). The oflicc was abolished about 1830. 

It is commonly stated that the University seal contains a 
representation of a ‘luminator' holding a candle while a 
professor is lecturing. But whether the object is a candle 
or something else (?a mace), and whether the figure holdipg 
it is meant for the ‘luminator*, seems to be quite uncertain. 
Called Ultiviinator in Lyon’s St. Auiiretvs (183B) 171, 
a x8o8 Bye-laivs United College (MS.), clautt added by 
Prof. Ada>nson^^\i^ Luminator of each class to give in to 
the Hebdomadar each Monday a list of absents [from 
church] on the preceding Sunday. 1827 Evidence Univ. 
Commission (1837) III. 292 Each class has a Luminator, 
who originally furnished lights and fires to the classes for 
a certain remuneration from the students, He is still 
privileged to attend the class of which he is Luminator, 
without payment of a fee to the Professor ; and . . he con- 
tinues to receive . . er, 6 d. from each Secondar of the class, 
and xf. 6 d. from e.ich Ternar, except tetc.]. 

Lumine (lb 7 *min), v. Now rare or Obs. [a. 
OF. Utmine-r^ raed.L. Itimindre^ f. L. 
lumen light. Cf. Limn t;., Illumine v.} irans. 
To light up, illumine. + In early use, to illumi- 
nate (manuscripts or books) ; see Limn Hence 
IiU'mined fpl. a.f Lu'miniug: vbl. sb. 

X387 TnEvisA Higden (Rolls) _VII. 205 pis bisshop hymself 
schonede not to write and lumine ana bynde bookes. 1483 
CatJuAngl. 223/2 To Lumine, illuminare. 1511 in Ld. Trens. 
Ace Seoil. IV. 379 Inpart pamentof lummyng (? readlwmin- 
ing) of the Kingis grete portuus x Franch crounis. 1577-87 
HouNSHEDC/ir‘tf«. HI. 857/1 The outward part of the place 
lumined the ctesof the beholders, by reason of the sumptuous 
worke. 1596 Heavenly Love 280 Blinding the eyes, 

and lumining the spright. 1729 Savage irandereruu 139 
From lumin’d windows glancing on the eye, Around, athwart, 
the striking shadows fly. 1823 J, F, CoorEn Pioneers xli, 
A smile of Joy lumined his wrinkled features, 
t Lxixaiiier(e. Obs. Also -our. See also 
Limner, [f, Lumine + -er -.] = Illuminator 5. 

X330-3X Durhoitt Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 5x7 Radulpho 
Luminour pro libr. de Merington iltuminand. xij^. 1491 in 
York Myst. Introd. 39 Tixt-wryters, lumlners lelc.]. 

Ltuniuesce (l>«mine*s), v. [Back-formation 
from Luminescent.] To become luminescent. 

1896 S. P. Thompson in yml.Oxf. Univ. yuniorSeUnii/ie 
Club II. No. 40. 67 Substances such as glass lose the power 
of Iumine>cing when raised to temperatures such that they 
become conductors of electricity. ^ 1898 Sir W. Crookes 
Addr.Brit. Assoc, 22 Fluor-spar, which by prolongedheailng 
has lost its power of luminescing when re-healed. 

Ltiminesceiice (bwmme'sens). [f. next ; see 
-ENce.] Luminescent condition or quality. 

1889 (tr. E. Weidemann in] Philos. Mag. Ser. v. xxviit. 
iSt, I have ventured to employ the term luminescence for 
all those phenomena of light which are more intense than 
corresponds to the actual temperature. 1896 Q. Rev. Apr. 
407 Electrical luminescence. x8to D. Sharp Insects ii. 
((^amb. Nat. Hist.) 259 It is remarkable that there should be 
three successive seats of luminescence in the life of the 
same individual. 

^nminescent a. [f. L. blmin-, 

lumen light + -bsoent.] a. Emitting light, or 
having the property of emitting light, otherwise 
than as a result of incandescenee. b. Pertaining to 
luminescence. 

1889 [tr. E. Weidentann in] Philos. Mag. Ser. v. XXVIII, 
X55 Luminescent light is in a high degree dependent in 
colour and intensity upon the mode of production. 1896 
S. P. Thompson in yrnl.Oxf. Univ, yunior Scientific Club 
II. No. 40. 64 The colour emitted by the luminescent body, 
Xjuminiferous (Ihimini-ferss), a. [Formed as 
prec. + .-(IIFEBOUS.J Producing or transmitting 
light esp. in luminifenus ether (see Ethub 5). 

x8ox Young in Phil, Trans. XCII. 22 The actual velocity 
of the particles of the luminiferous ether. 1842 Parnell 
Chem. Anal. (1845) 270 The principal luminiferous con- 
stituents of coal-gas are [etc.]. 1863 Tvndall Heat xi. 293 
The luminiferous ether fills stellar space. 1866 T. Maktineau 
Ess. 1. X37 The luminiferous, the calorific, and the chemical 
ra^'S. 1878 Bell tr. Gegenhaurs Comp. Anat, 394 The 
paired luminiferous organ of these animals. 

Ziximinist (Ihj-minist). rare. [f. L. lumin-, 
Iftmen light + -1ST.] =LuMiNAiasT. 

X90X Edin. Rev. Oct, 492 The Barbizon school, the realists, 
the luminists, the impre.ssionists [etc.]. 

IiUmillolOgisttliKminp-16d3ist). [{.'L.lumtn-, 
lumen light -ologist.] 

1 . One who studies the luminescent phenomena 
in living organisms. 

1888 Nature i Mar. 411/1 Luminologisls such as Giglioli, 
Dubois, and others. 

2 . One versed in the. study of illuminations of 
manuscripts. rare~:^. 

2890 in Century Diet, (with quot. of sense x). 

Lmuiiiosity (Bwminp’sTti). [f. Luminous: 

see -ITY, -OSITY.J 


1. -The quality or condition of being luminous. 

1634 Bp. Hall Conieni^l.j N. T, iv. vii, As it is in the sun 

..the luminosity of it being no whit impaired by that per- 
petual emission of lightsome beams. 1851-9 C)wen in Man. 
Sci, Eng. 369 The phenomena of oceanic luminosity. • 1865 
E. C. Clayton Cruel Fortune II. 148 To impart additional 
luminosity to your ideas. 1671 Darwin Man 1.x. 345 
'I'he purpose of the luminosity in the female glowworm is.; 
not understood. 1895 Zancwill 11. i. 120 Lumi- 
nosity of colour, richness of handling, grip of composition. 

2 . Something luminous : aluminous point or area. 

1853 Rani: Grinnett Exp. xxvii. (1856) 223 , 1 thought 1 saw 

a luminosity overhead. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Ht.'cap 
232 'ihen his face grew one luminosity. xB^S Zancwill 
Master n. ti. 142 The strange warm luminosities Matt pro- 
fessed to see on London tiles. 

lauminous (B/7*min3s), a. Also 5 luinino8(e, 
lumynouse. [ad. L. lumtnos-uSf f. lumtn-i lumen 
light. Cf. F. luminettx.] 

1 . Full of light; emitting or casting light; 
shining, bright, occas. jocular = shiny. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. X13 The frule of oliues is 
vnciuous, lumiiiose, and delicious. 1471 Ripley Comp. Alch, 
Pref. in Ashm. Theatr. Chem. Brit. (x652) ipx Whose 
Luminos Bemes obtundyth our speculation. Tinker 

of Purvey 55 His eyes were luminous, Chrystalline and 
beauteous. 1792 Mar. Riddell Yoy. Madeira 20 The 
phaenomenon of the luminous sea, well known to natu- 
ralists. 1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 247 As the night 
thickened the huge fires became more nnd^ more luminous. 
1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1191 In circumpolarization it [sugar] 
bends the luminous rays to the right. 1863 Tvndall Heat 
i. $ II (iSjolit Here arc two quartz-pebbles; I have only to 
rub them together to make them luminous. 1900 Blaehtv. 
Mag, July 58/2 The maples and birches .. shone with a 
strange luminous beauty. 

b. Of a room : Well lighted. 

x6io G. Fletcher Tri. it. xxx, Their sunny Tents 
and houses luminous. 1624 Wotton Elem. Archil. I. 55 
Our hlasicr. .seems to hauc becne .m exlreame Loucr of 
Luminous Roomes- 1775 Johnson Tour IVest. 1 st. Scot. 
to llic library. .is elegant and luminous. X791 Boswell 
fohnson 2t Sept. an. 1777, The church of Ashbourne, which 
IS one of the largest and most luminous that I have seen in 
any town of the same size. 

c. Applied to animals or plants wbicb emit light. 

1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. ii. (1879) 30 The rings in one 

Instance retained ihcir luminous property nearly twenty-four 
hours after the death of the insect. xBet-lS Woodward 
Mollusca 30 Some of the cuttle-fishes are slightly luminous. 
1900 Nature 12 July 264/2 Dr. J. D. F. Gilchrist exhibited 
..four fishes showing luminous organs. 

2. iransf. and^^. ; said esp, of writers, expres- 
sions, literary treatment, etc. 

c 1450 Mv’onr Salttaeioun 1261 This vlrgine fulle of 
splendour and thorgh out Uim^mouse. s6x8 Bolton Florus 
To Rdr, (1636) A 7 Whose writings are altogether as 
luminous, as acumtnous. 1787 Sheridan \xx Sheridaniana 
98 If you. .read the luminous pa^e of Gibbon. tvy^Med. 
yrnl. I. 397 The solid and luminous theory of Lavoisier 
and La Place. 1809 Knox Sc Jedd Corr.^l. 559 When 1 say 
that Watts was not luminous, J mean strictly to distinguish 
that word from lucid; for this I think he was. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxv. IV. 44^ His State papers, .are 
models of terse, luminous, and dignified eloquence. xB8i G. 
Allen Vignettes fr. Nat. xxii. 222 Mr. Wallace’s luminous 
researches on the geographical distribution of animals. 

Xi'a'minously, adv, [f. Luminous + -lt 2] 
In a luminous manner; with luminosity. 

x8i6 T, L. Peacock Headlong Hall iXt So luminously ex- 
pounding the nature of Owen Thomas* mistake. 1884 
Harpers Mag, Aug. 362 Where swim medu^ie luminously. 
x888 H. R, Reynolds Expos. St. yohn xxi. Vers. 14-18 are 
..eminently and luminously Johannine. 

^ju’xuinousiiess. [f- as prec. + -ness.] Lu- 
minous quality or condition ; luminosity, 

1667 Boyle in /Vi//. Trans. II. 591 Whether slinking Fish, 
that shines, be of the same nature as to Luminousness with 
Rotten Wood, that shines too. 1773 Johnson Let. to Mrs, 
Thrale 25 Aug., A library that for lummousness and elegance 
may vie at least with the new edifice at Stre.Ttham. 2873 
J. H. Newman ///r/..yX% III. it, v. 284 Expounding a sacred 
dogma with a luminousness which is almost an inspiration. 

Lumme, obs. form of Loom sb.^ 

XiUmmy (lt7*mn, a. slang. First-rate. 

1838 Dickens O, Twist xliii. Jack Dawkins — lummy Jack 
—the Dodger— the Artful Dodger. 1864 Slang Dict.^ 
Z.KWIWIJ', jolly, first-rate. xSS^Putteh 28 July 38/1 London’s 
gettin* more lummy each day; there's sech oshuns to see 
and enjoy I 

Xitimp (Irmp), jAI Also 4-6 lomp(e, lump©, 
(5 lumppe), [ME. lump; not found in the early 
Teut, dialects ; cf. early mod. Du. lompe (now 
lamp) rag ; Du. lamp, LG. lump adj,, coarse, heavy, 
rude ; Ger. (from Du. .or LG.) lumpen rag, lump 
ragamuffin ; Sw. lump (Da. 16th c.) rag is from 
Ger. A sense nearer to that of the Eng. word occurs 
in Da. (ifith c.^ lump{e lump, Norw. and Sw. dial. 
lump block, stump, log, lumpe a sort of cake. 

The ulterior etymology is quite uncertain. Usually the 
word has been regarded as cogn. w. Lap j/.t It might perh, 
be connected with OE. {.geHiutpanf^z. pple. {gedumpen^ to 
happen, the original notion being that of such a quantity as 
chance determines — such a portion as may offer itself, and 
not any measured or intentionally shaped piece.] 

1 , Acompactmassofnoparttcular shape ; ashape- 
less piece or mass ; often with implication of exces- 
sive size, protuberant outline, or clumsiness. 

(XX2too Cursor M. 2869 (Cott.) Men findes lumpes \Gdtt. 
lompis] on he sand O fier [read with Cott. Of ter] nan 
finer in J>at land. CX375 Sc. Leg. Saints xliii. [Cecile) 
461 [He] gert men with lumpis of led dyng hyme til he 


yes dcd. C1400 Maundct. tRoxli.) xii. 5^ 
find . . pretc lumppes barolT, 3a as grele as a hors. caiS 
vp on pc land. 1426 Lydg. De Guil, PUgr. 1781] 1 1 , 
vp many a lompe off bred In-to mysak. 2508 KpUmi 


Piyttug w. Dunbar 4O2 Ihow spewit. and kest out mon- 
a lathly lomp. 1581 pEnin tr. Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. 11 ii-'X 
59 Wee must frame all the bodie in such .sorte, that it s«rrf 
neither to bee of one whole immoucablc lumpe, neyiheixM 
to be altogether loosely disioynted. x6ox Siiaks. /J/fj hU 
m. vi. 30 When your Lordship sees.. to what mciile thk 
counterfeyt lump of ours [Theobald i726xnr^«//03reU?! 
be melted. 2656 Cowley Pindar. Odes^ Remxan Odt s 
Nature herself, whilst in the Womb he was, Sow’d Siren-ilJ 
and Beauty through the forming Mass, ITicy mov’ed the 
vital Lump in cvety part. 2728 Pope Dune. i. 102^ 
Watchful Bruin forms; with plastic care, Each grovin? 
lump, and brings it to a Bear. 2738 Swift Pol. ConvenaUt, 
She gives the Child a lump of Sugar. 2860 TyNUALLCii’ 
II. xxv. 365 A tin vessel filled with lumps of lead and iroa 
as a weijjht. 2902 Speaker 5 Jan. 375/2 American methods 
of handling do not readily lend themselves to the present, 
tion of the coal in large lumps. 

b. A lump in one's throat ; (a) A swelling in 
the throat; (^) a feeling of tightness or pressnre 
in the throat due to emotion, popular. 

xSo-^Med. yml. IX. 552 She feeling a lump, to use her 
own expression, in her throat, which owtructed hcrswallov- 
ing. 2863 Mrs. H. Wood Vent. Pride Ivi. (1888) 361 A 
lump was rising in Lionel’s throat, a 1878 P’cess Alice h 
Biog. .W*. J1884) 34 A lump always comes into my threat 
when I think of iL 

c. Lump of clay \ applied disparagingly to llie 
human body, or to a person stigmatized as ‘sod- 
less*. 

a 1400 Cursor M. 27647 (Galba) pou man Jjat in erth I say 
and wers a lump of clay. 25^ Satir, Poems Rtfmi. 
iii. 7 Ane King at euin, with Sceptur, Sword, and Crott-o, 
At mome hot ane deformit lumpe of clay. 2591 Shaks. 

2 Hen. VI, It. v. 23 Yet are these Feeq whose strength- 
lesse stay is numme, Vnable to support this Lumpe of Clay. 
cx68o Beveridge (1729) 1. 338 Being freed from these 

lumps of clay, . .we shall be made like to the glorious angels. 
2763 Churchill Gotham iii. 275 One of the nerd, a lumpef 
common clay, Inform'd with life, todicandpassaway. [iSa 
Tennvi on Maud 1. xvi. i, This lump of earth has left his 
estate The lighter by the loss of his weight.] 

d. tranf. andjf^. 

2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 282 The man who is aluinix 
or masse of foolishnesse, Is the onely occasion of this 
motion. 2594 Shaks. Rich. IlL *• ii« 57 Blush, blush, ibcu 
lumpe of fowlc Deformilie. 2624 l^UovtVEroHGameatChess. 

IV. iv. 8t Is it that lump of rank ingratitude. 2821 Lams 
Elia Ser. 1. Old ^ AVrv Sehoolm.^ Some neglected lump 
of nobility or gentry. 2B76 Mozlev Univ. Sertn. ii. 26 We 
come across some obstinate lump of evil that will not give 
way, 

e. A great quantity; a Mot', *heapV' Also//. 
Mots’, ‘he.'ips', jAzzz/ or 

.* 5*3 Skelton Carl. Laurel 733, I am not lad)^ cf 
liddyrnts with lumpis. 2540 Coverdale, etc. Erasvi. Par. 

yames 25 He that is pressed with sondry lumpes of sorowes. 

‘ 2723 Warder True Amazons (ed. 2) 32 Now we are sure 
of a goed lumj!) of Honey. 2728 P. Walker Life Ptdez 
(1827) X18 Nothing will convince this Generation buMuag* 
ments, and a surprising Lump of them upon the \yeslof 
Scotland. 1842 L. Hunt Seer (1864) 12 The merrier and 
happier they are in general, the greater the lumps of pain 
they can bear. 2860 Blackmore Lorua D. xv, Cdoael 
Harding owed him afump of money. 1^0 Antrim ^ 

Zww/. .(2) A quantity. ‘A lump of people'. 189” 
Farmer Slang s.v., ‘ I like that a lump ’. 

2 . Applied spec, (chiefly fg. in Biblical use) to 
the mass of clay taken up by a potter or sculptor 
for one operation, and to the mass of dough in- 
•tended for one baking. 

2526 Tindale Rom, ix. 21 Hath nott the potter power 
over the claye, even off the same lompe to make one vcsseii 
vnto honoure, and a nother vnto dishonoure? 

V. 6 Knowe yc not that a lytell leven sowerelh the whole 
lompe of dowe? [2622 leaueneth the whole lumpM 

G. Herbert Church. Holy Comm., Before that sm tumea 
flesh to stone And all our lump to leaven. 2643 Shaks. 
Vlll, fl- 45 All mens honours Lie like one lumpe hciorc 
him, to be fashion’d Into what pitch he please. 2847. * * 

Gilliam Trav. Mexico 272 The meddlesome Puritan, -• 
attempting to leaven the whole lump, will, I am afraid, olten 
make the cake all dough. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 

We have taken up a lump offable, and have used [uoreina 
we needed. 2884 H. W. S. Secret HapPy Life i. H 
lump of clay would never grow into a beautiful vessel. 

+ b. Hence, allusively^ the whole mass or quan- 
tity of anything. Also, the ‘mass', ‘bulk’, 
majority. Obs. 

^ 2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 87 Now by this 
iudge j'ou of the whole lumpe. 1659 Fuller AH- ty- 
Innoc. II. 14 Who..calleth the whole Lump of 
Papists, the Catholick Party. 2674 Hickman v" ,' 
quart, (ed. 2) 81 God had not such a love , 

lump of mankind, as to [etc.]. 2709 Steele Tauy 
T 2 The Lump of these [Swearer.s] may,^ I rhmk. v y 
aptly divided into the common Distinction of 
Low. 2712 — Spect. No. 4 ^7 The thoughtless Creatures 
who make up the Lump of that Sex. 

1 3 . An aggregate of units ; a congeries, 
clump, cluster; occas. a group (of persons). 

*375 Barbour' Bruee xv. 229 About him slayne 1®)),, 
men^e All in a lump, on athyr hand. C2380 Wyclif / • 

(1880) 447 Lordis of his world J>at mayntenen lumpis 0 
ordris and Jjer housis and possessiouns. ? a 1400 M orte ^ f 
2230 Thus he layes one J>e lumppe, and lordlye 
x6x2 Bible i Sam, xxv. 18 An hundred 
Or, lump.s] of raisins, and two hundred cakes of ,, 
— 2 Kings XX. 7 Take a lumpe of figs. 1632 
X. 469 Vermin, which lay crawling in lumps, .about my ^ 
yea- banging in clusters about my beard. lotd, x- 5 
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Lumpes of Wals, and heapes of stones. 1781 Archer in 
Naval Chrott, XI. 283 They [ships] drew up into a lump. 
4. A protuberance, swelling, or excrescence, esp. 
one caused by disease or injury in an animal body. 

C1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker ffalaa^ a 

lumpe of a walle. X5X3 Douglas yEtieis iv. ix. 87 The lump 
betuix the new born ?oHs ene. 1631 Goose's J-iereshack's 
Htisb. (ed. Markham) 237 The Camell with two lumpes 
upon the backe. X738 [see 5 f]* x8o4 ^l/frf. XU. 320 

Hard lumps appeared on the spots which had been covered 
by the pustules. AUbiitt's Syst. Med.'^WX. 894 The 

growths [of Xanthoma] occur either as thin flat plates . . or 
as nodules or lumps. Mod. I knocked my head and got 
a lump on my forehead. 

b. Naitt, (Cf, Lumpy a. 1 b.) 

1857^ C. Gridble in Mere. Marine Ma^. (1858) V. 3 Ship., 
shipping heavy lumps of water on deck. xWs Aihensum 
23 Sept. 414/1 He .. chuckles over lumps of the sea. 1872 
Talmagc Serin. 107 There was what sailors call ‘ a big lump 
of a sea 

6 . Phrases with preps., belonging to the preced- 
ing senses, fa. At a lump\ in one mass; in a 
single piece or quantity, b. By the bttiip (rarely 
by lump ) : = in the lump, •j' e. By lumps : by in- 
stalments, piecemeal, t d. /« a lump \ the whole 
together; all at once. e. In the lump (occas. +?« 
lump ) ; taking things as a whole without regard to 
detail ; in the mass ; in gross ; wholesale, f. All 
of a lump ; altogether, in a heap ; also, swollen so 
as to appear one lump. 

a. 1596 Bp. W. Barlow Three Serin, iii. 113 There are 
men .. to set out all at a lutnp in one day, not forethinking 
of an ensuing want. 1658-9 Buriotts Diary (1828) IV. 47, 
I shall not be against the Judges, or the officers sitting 
there, but not to give all things away at a lump. x686 ir. 
Chardin's Trav. Persia 337, 1 propounded to_ him to take 
all at a Lump, and never to make two Bargains. X697 tr. 
Oiess D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 220 This prodigious quantity 
of Silver, which comes all at a lump, is spread over all the 
World. 

b. XS22 MS. Acc, Si. yohils Hosp. Canierh.^ Paled for 
a certen of bryk by the lumpe of my lord of Seynt Gregorys 
xijrf. 1699 Bestley Phal. 383, I must now consider half 
a Dozen of Mr. B‘s Pages by the Lump. X737 Bracken 
Farriery Intpr. (t757) II. 277, I would not oy the Lump 
decry any Body of People. 1760-72 tr.^ yuan ^ Utloa's 
Foy. (ed. 3) I. 2S3 Other species of provisions are sold by 
the lump, without weight or measure, 1784 R. Bage Bar^ 
ham Downs osTi ‘ 1 accept of jxiur conditions by the lump 
replies the Professor, 1864 Slan^ Dict.^ Lump-work, work 
contracted for, or taken by the lump. 1867 Smyth Sailors 
Word-bk. s.v., By the lump, a sudden fall out of the slings 
or out of the top ; altogether. 

C. 1576 Gascoigne Philomene xviii, Common peoples love 
by lumpes, And fancle comes by fits. 

d. 1640 Lenthall in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1721) IV. 18 
Were we not all in a lump by them intended to be offered 
up to Moloch? 1666 Temple Let. to Ld, Arlington Wks. 
1731 11. 13 SVhatever his Majesty's resolves to do, ought to 
be sudden, and in a Lump. 1709 Steele Taller No. zo6 
T 2, 1. .asked him, Whether he would. .sell his Goods by 
Retail, or designed they should all go in a Lump? x8tz 
Examiner Aug. 542/x If we. .condemn, to use a vulgar 
expression, in a lump, wc exasperate those whom wc would 
wish to amend. 1825 Bentham Ration, Reward 154 When 
rewardj instead of being bestowed in a lump, follows each 
successive portion of labour. 

e. x6^ Bp. Mountagu limned, Addr. 133 All they, .haue 
met with and obserued in lumpe. 1637 K. Humphrey tr, 
St. Ambrose 11. 41 He chose rather to sell the come . . then 
to give it away in the lumpe. 1676 Towerson Decalogue 
22 How far they were from erring . . I come now to shew, 
and that both in the lump and the retail. 1727 Pope, etc. 
Art Sinking 86 A great genius takes things in the lump, 
without stopping at minute considerations. 1791 Gentl, 
Mag. 20/1 The Whitfieldians railed at rector, curate, 
doctrine, service, &c. &c. all in the lump. *848 M rs. Carlyle 
Lett. II, 28 Poor human creatures..! am heartily sorry for 
them, severally, and in the lump. i§ox ‘ A. Hope ’ Tristram 
of Blent X. 117 ‘You seem to dislike the daughter too.. ' 

* Oh, I take the family in the lump ’. 

f. ci68x HiCKERiNCiLLT’r/mwervi. Wks, 1716 1. 385 Answer 
them by lump, for they are all of a lump. 1708 Nelson in 
Phil. Trans, XXVI. 141 The violence of the Thunder and 
Lightning.. melted a Watch and the Chain all of a Lump. 
2738 SwiFTPol. Conz'ersat. zoo She must be hurt for certain 
. .her head is all of a Lump. 1873 RoutUdge's Yng. Gentl. 
Mag. Mar. 197 Oil-skin jacket and trousers,., and high boots, 
into which he dropped all of a lump. 

6. Applied to persons, a. As a term of oppro- 
brium : A heavy, dull person. (Cf. t c.) 

x%<yj Pilgr. Partiass. i. 80 All foggle sleepers and all idle 
lumps. 17x4 Mandeville Fab. Bees n. (1733) 159 What 
awkward Lumps have I known, which the Dancing-master 
has put limbs to 1 2735 Dychc & Pardon Diet., Lump,, .a 
heavy, dull, unapprehensive Person. cx8oo K. white 
Athanatos 29 Poems I1830) 124 L sluggish .senseless lump 
to lie. 2888 A. Wardrop Poems If Sk. 202 The muckle 
diled lump didna like to spoil the nicht's performance, 
b. A big sturdy creature. ? dial. 

1630 R. yohnson's Kingd. ^ Commw. iv. 509 He being 
a corpulent man presumed to follow his pleasures. .At last, 
this lumpe was extinguished, 2842 Lover Nandy Andy 
viii. 76They were comely lumps of girls. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shnpsh. lyord-bk.. Lump, a good-sized child... ‘ How big 
are your children?’ ‘Oh, they bin lumps’. 2887 Hall 
Caine Deemster xx. When we were lumps of lads. 

7. Technical senses. 

a. A bloom or loop of malleable iron. 

[1686, etc. : see Loop sb.*^ i.] 2875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

b. .A kind 0/ paving brick or tile (see quot. JSSi), 
1787 \y. Marshall Norfolk (1795) H. 383 Lumps, barn- 

/?oor hricks. 2S33 Loudon Encycl. Cottage, etc. Archft. 
§ 599 The Welsh or Stourbridge lumps at the sides should 
form with those of the back an angle of forty-five degrees 


or upwards. xBSx Young Every Man his oivii hlcchanic 
§ 1224 ‘ Lumps ’ which are thicker than tiles range in size from 
12 in. to 36 in. 

c. A barge or lighter used in dockyards. 

1796 Land. Citron. 2 June 528 A lump from the dockyard 
has this moment convej'ed three new cables on an end 10 
the Hind. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, dock- 

yard barges. 1867 in Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 

d. In firearms: (a) The nipple-seat on a gun- 
barrel ; (^) * In a break-joint breech-loader, an iron 
block on the barrel which descends into a recess 
in the action * {(lent. DictP^. 

1844 Regul. Jj- Ord. Army 106 A new lump for swivel, 
brazed and fitted on carbine. x87§*STONEi«ENcc’.5r/V. Sports 

I. 1, ii. § I. ay The accident wiitch sometimes occurs when 
from defective brazing the barrels and the lump part 
company. xB8t Greener Gun 198 A steel lump placed 
underneath the barrels, which engages in the face of the 
breech-action when the gun is clo.sed. 

e. Calico woven in long lengths. 

x8gy Textile Stocks ^ Ex. Gaz. 25 Oct., 150 lumps 9/8 
Shirtings. 

f. Alining, S, Staffordsh. (See quot.) 

^2883 Grcsley Gloss. Coal-mining, Lumps, coal of largest 
size by one* 

8 . atlrib.tiXiA Comb.‘. lump-account, an account 
in which items are * lumped * together without par- 
ticulars or details; lump-coal (see quot. iSSi); 
t lump cotton, some species of cotton plant, 
prob. Gozsypitim barbadense ; lump gold, gold in 
nuggets; flump-love, 7 cvpboard-lovG ; lump 
stone (see quot.); lump sugar, loaf sugar broken 
into lumps or cut into cubes ; lump sum, a sum 
which covers or includes a number of items ; lump 
work, work which is contracted for *in the lump A 

^1x700 B. E, Diet. Cant. Crezv, Dutch Reckoning, .. 0. 
verbal or *Lump-account without particulars. 2877 Ray- 
mond Statist. Mines ^ Mining 288 The combustion is far 
more perfect than can be brought about with *lump-coaI. 
i88x — Mining Gloss. s.v. Coal, Lumf [coall includes the 
largest lumps as they come from the mine. t64oPARKiNSON 
Theat. Dot. 1552 Gossipium, The Cotton tree or plant .. 2 
Gossipiuin /rntescens annum fslc]. The bush of *jumpe 
Cotton. 1657 \V. Coles Adam in Eden clxxiv, The bush of 
lump cotton., riseth outoftheground with an upright stemme. 
x8^ Daily Ne7uss8 Jsai. 5/7\Vhereit crosses the creeks, *lump 
gold is plentiful.^ 17. . Old Song (N.), Now he ate, and he 
drank, and he kiss'd, and he toy’d. And all the delights of 
*lump-love he enjoy’d. 18*9 Glover's Hist. Derby i. px There 
are lamellar gritstone of this class, capableof sustaining great 
heat ; these are formed into round plates, called pye, pot, or 
*Iump stones, and are used in the iron forges. 1657 R. Ligon 
Barbadoes (1673) 95 Making it Into whites, which is that we 
call *Lump-Sugar m England. 2731 P. Shaw Three Ess. 
Artif. Philos, 31 The Art of refining Sugar into the different 
kindsof Clay’d, Lump, Loaf, &c. 2854 Dickens Hard T. 11. 
vi,i84 The bread wasnewand crusty, the butter fresh, and the 
sugarlump. 2867 Sailor's Word-bk., *Luvipsnnt,st 

full payment of arrears, and not by periodical instalments of 
money. 1883 T. Hardy in Lcngm. Mag. July 266 He., 
receives a lump sum of a/.ors/. for harvest work xpooJ.T. 
Fowler in Durham Acc. AV//x (Surtees) 720 The rents of 
each place are entered in a lump sum. 1851 MAYHEwLo«<iC 
(1864) II, 373/2 The natural tendency is for piece- 
work to pa.<;s into Mump-work. /drVf. 374/2 ‘Lump 'work, 

‘ piece ’ work, work by * the job % arc all portions of the con- 
tract system. The principle is the same. xBgz S/ar 17 i^Iar. 
3/3 There are three sy.stemsof payment — day work, piece 
work, and lump work ; and lump work is the curse of the lot. 

Iitunp (lomp), Also 6-7 lumpe, 7 lompe. 
[Found also as MLG. lumpen (Diefenbach), 
MDu, lompe, G. lump, lumppsch, F, lompe ; hence 
mod.L. (specific name) Itimpus, It. Sp. lumpo. 
By foreign etymologists it has commonly been sup- 
posed to be of Eng. origin, a use of LuJir with 
reference to the bulky figure of the fish ; but the Du. 
and LG. forms are kno^vn from earlier e.xamples 
than the Eng. Cf. Du, lomp heavy.) 

1. A spiny-finned fish of a leaden-blue colour and 
uncouth appearance, Cycloptems Itimpus, charac- 
terized by a suctorial disk on its belly with which 
it adheres to objects with great force (whence its 
name of lumpsucker) ; the sea-owl. 

The arctic species is C. spinosus. 

1545 Elyot Diet., Faber, a fyshc of the Spanyshe sea . . is 
Wke to be that fysbe, whyche is called a lump. 2591 
Lyly Endtmion i«. lii. For fish these ; crab, lumpe, and pow- 
ting. i6qi Holland F//«jy II. 428 The Lompe, Paddle orsea- 
OwJe, a fish called in Latin orbis. 2655 Woufet& Be.sset 
Health's Ituprov. (1746) 247 Lumps are of two sorts, the 
one as round almost as a Bowl, the other resembling the 
Fillets of a Calf, a 1678 (see Cock-paddle]. 2828 Fleming 
Hist. Brit. Anim. 19a. 

2. Comb. : lump-fish, lump sucker, = i . 

2620 Venner Via Recta iv. 76 Lompe-fish. The Lumpe 
or Lompe, is a fish so named from his shape and likenesse, 
and is in taste agreeable to the name. 1743 Parsons in 
Phil. Trans.XlAl. 385 The Phoca. .Is rather like a Lump- 
fish, and almost triangular. 1835 Kiruy/AtA 4- Inst. Anim. 

II. .xvii. 121 Underthenameofiump-fishesl inciudcall those 
whose ventral fins unite to form a disk or sucker by which 
theyare enabled to adhere to the rocks. ^ 2885 C. F.Holder 
Marvels Anim. Life 21 The lump-fish is . . accredited with 
being a nest builder. 1766 Pennant (1776) III. 117 
*Lump sucker. 2836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes (1859) II. 343 
ITie Lump Sucker is remarkable for its very grotesque form, 
1883 Fisheries Exkib. Catal. (ed. 4J 105 A Lump Sucker, 
caught at S. Leonards. 

ZiTllUp (l^^inp), vX Now dial. In 5 lompe. [ 
[Cf. the synonymous lamp (see E. D. D.) and Du. j 


lompm.l irans. To beat, thresh ; to beat or 
thresh out. Also absol., to thresh. 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 47 But what neede we 
lumpe out loue at ones lashyng. 2550 Coverdale Spir. 
Ptrle vi. (15S8) 75 As the., laundresse w.a«helh, beateth, 
lompeth, and clappeth the foule vnclenly and defiled clothes. 
28*2 Clare ViU. Mvtsir. I. 65 Delving the ditch..Or 
lumping corn out in p dusty bam. Ibid. II. 31 The thresher 
once lumping, we heard him no more. 2^7 Halliwell, 
Lump,, (i) To beat severely. Var.dial. 

JLniup (lymp), Z/.2 [Of symbolic sound ; cf. 
dump, glump, grump, hump, mumpl] 

1. Intr, To look sulky or disagreeable. (In early 
quots. always in collocation with louri) 

2577 Stanyhurst Dcscr.^ Irel. in Holinshed Chron. (i5o7-8) 
yi. 5 They stand lumping and lowring..for that they 
imagine that their evill lucke proceedeth of him. 2581 Rich 
Farewell Dd iv b, She beganne to froune, lumpe, and lowre 
at her housebande. 1593 Tell-Trotli s N. V. Gift 19 At 
home they will lumpe and lower. 1594 Lodge Wounds 
Civ. W. IV. i. F 2, How fare these Lords tnat lumping pout- 
ing proud Imagine how to quell me with their lookes? 2847 
Halliwell, Lump . .{-fi To be or look sulky. Devon. 

2. trans. In antithesis with To be displeased 
at (something that must be endured), colloq. 

X833 Neal Down Easters I; vu. 104 Let ’em lump it if 
they don't like It. 2835-40 Haliburton Clocknt. Pref. (1S62) 
6 A man that would be guilty of such an action is no 
gentleman, that’s fiat, and if you don’t like it j'ou may 
lump it. 2878 Mrs. Stowe Poganuc P. xi. 94, I'll buy 
clothes as I see fit, and if anybody don’t like it, why they 
may lump it,lhat’sall. 2893 Gr-ant Allen in R. Blaihzvayis 
Iniervtezfs Pref. 22 Whether we like him or lump him, he 
[the Interviewer] is master of the situation. 


XiUmp (Irmp), [f. Lump sb.'i 
Cf. Lumhng ///. a, 2, which occurs much earlier than the 
verb.) 

1, irans. a. To melt down into a lump. b. To 
form or raise into lumps, c. lb cover with lumps. 

*797 Mrs- M. Robinson Walsinghain (1805) IV. xc. 256 
Topas nicked the family plate, and has lumped it by this 
time, with my pink diamond into the bargain. 1852 
Meanderitigs of Mem. I. J2, I the mattress spread, And 
equal lay whatever lumps the bed. 1879 G. Meredith 
Egoist xxvn. An old cuirass, .lumped with a strange adhesive 
concrete. 2893 Earl Dunmore Pamirs II, 203 Ploughed 
fields, one of which was ‘lumped up ’ for melon planting, 
each lump a mound about two feet high. 

2. To put altogether in one ‘lump’, mass, sum, 
or group, without discrimination or regard for par- 
ticulars or details ; to take, consider, or deal with 
* in the lump \ a. simply, 

1624 Bi>. Mountagu Immed. Addr. 84 They agree not 
long with and amongst themselue5,..let them be lumped of 
consorted as they would haue it, as they please. X7at C. 
Kino Brit. Merck. 1. 223 They are as much out in their 
Estimation, .as they are m tbeir other goods, which they 
lump at above 480000/. whereas they amount only to 
268884/. rySt hlAD. D’Arblay Diary Mar,, 1 have been. . 
iprovokingly interrupted in writing tins, that I must now 
finish it by Jumping mailers at once. 2B40 Marryat Poor 
yack xiii, They always lump the petty officers and common 
seamen. 2884 Browning AcmA/n/i, Camel-Driver, pXxsn 
lumps his kind i’ the mass. God singles thence Unit by 
unit.^ 1893 Lydekker Homs 4- Hoofs 75 Dr. Gray (who 
certainly did not err on the side of ‘lumping’ species), 
b. To lump together (occas. up). 

1692 Sir T. P., Blount Ess. 203 Take the World in Gross, 
and lump it together.' 1726 A\i.vevE Parergon Zz A com- 
pensation or Expences ought to be made, that is to say in 
English, the Expences ought to be lump’d together and 
divided. 1856 Maxwell in Life viii. (1882) 239 A tendency 
in the human mind to lump up all causes, and give them an 
."iggregate name. 2895 F. Harrison in 29M Cent. Aug- 3x4 
All systems of unorthodox philosophy are lumped together 
by him as mere forms of contem'porary superstition. 

C, To lump {together) in or into, occas. under. 
xjo^DE¥cBJ’rceholder'sPleaagst.St0ckjobbing£lections 
Misc. 282 Our Liberties and Armies, and Fleets, and 
Parliaments, and Nation, are not Lump’d into Bargains, 
2839 J. Sterling Ess., etc, (1848) I. 326 Mr. Carlyle lumps 
under the same condemnation ail introspection of a man’s 
being. 2883 Sir J. Bacon in Law Rep. 27 Ch. Div. 511 
The premium and the principal are lumped in one .sum. 
2902 Bono Lylys Wks. II, 249 The. earlier work which 
I have lumped together under the wide title of Moralities, 
d. 7o lump (something) into or fn) with 
(something else) : see 2. 

2796 Bentham Proi. agsi. Law Taxes (1816) 56 It comes 
lumped to him in the general mass of law charges: a heap 
of items, among which no vulgar eye can ever hope to 
discriminate. 2831 T. L Peacock Crotchet C. viii, Farmer 
Seedling lumps it in with his tithes... Lumps it in, sir I 
Lump in a charitable donation ! 2857 Hughes Tom Brosun 

I. viii, * I won’t said Tom, ..lumping them all in his mmd 
W'ith his sworn enemy. 2874 Whvtc Melville Uncle ychn 

II. xviii. 193 The CJeneral lumped him in with^a b^y of 
dancing men. .he was pleased to call the Light Brigade. 

t3. To pay in a lump sum. Obs. rare. 

*755 Mem. Capt. P. Drake I. xv. 147 The Turnkey pr^ 
pObcd to US, to lump (as he called it) the coming down i lo > . 

b. To lay the whole of (a particular sura o 
money) on a single object. . . , 

1854 najyhi. 32 He lumped it all S 

and hacked him to wm the Chester CuP- 
Rica Mcncy Mori, v. If I only had a dollar in the 

World.. I’d lump it all on my sj’stem. 

4 . intr. To collect togcl her inf-o a lamp; to be 
formed or if o Inmj» 

ijao Roeie in h’h^' .85. MoarlT Tnnnin^ 

Ashes to '““P '^“thus ma?e .. does not fump 

Ci.rfyntj; 397 J-rath r ^ 

under the hammer. 2850 39 ^ 
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(1805) I. 82, 1 linve a new cover and cushion made for my 
chair. It is much fatter and more comfortable than the old 
one, which used to lump up all in a heap. 

5. To move heavily, ‘stump* alous) to drop 
down like a lump. 

xE6x F. W. Robinson No^Chxtrch Prol. (1863^ 4 The old 
woman gave a snort like a sea-horse, lumped down in.her 
bed, and drew her counterpane over her head. Ibid.yVCx, 61 
He scrambled up with an oath, lumped down again in a 
sitting posture, and stared before him stupidly. 1879 G. 
McREomc Esout I. Prcl. 4 They lump along like tlic old 
lob-legs of Dobbin the horse. 

Iiuanped (l»mpt), ///. a, [f. Lump sb^ and v. 
-J--E1).] Made, shaped, or raised into a lump. 
CZ425 St. Christina x. in Anglia VIII. 123/20 In Jjc 
maner of an vrehyn l>e lumped body 5ode to )»e owne 
sbappe. 18B3 J. WALKER Jaunt to Anld Eeehie etc. 20 
He limp*; awa and bauds his lumpit noddle. ^1898 G. 
Meredith Odes Fr. /list, st Like lumped gr.ass Nid-nod to 
ground beneath the cuffing storm. 

IGuziiper (Ir^’mpai), sb, [f. Lump v. + -eh L] 

1. a. A labourer employed in loading and un- 
loading cargoes, csp. limber. L. Sc» (See quot.) 

178s Grose Did. Vulg* Tongxfe, Lunr/srs, persons who 
contract to un!o.ad ships. 1796 Coi.<)vuovn Fc/ice Mdro^. 
(ed. 3) 54 The prex-ailing practice ofdischarginsjnnd deliver, 
ing the cargoes of ships by a class of .aquatic labourers, 
known by the name of Lumpers and Scuffie-huntcrs. 1825 
Jamieson, Lumper^ one who furnishes ballast for ships, 
Greenock ; apparently from its bein^ put on board in the 
lump. 1840 Marryat Poor Jack >.\\\h They go on board 
as lumpers to clear the ships. 1892 Daily Fitws 5 Dec, 
5jfe He was a rigger and lumper. 

2. slang, a. A kind of river- thief (cf. j). b. 
(See quot. 1S51.) c. A militia-man. d, A small 
contractor, sweater. 

a. 1781 G. Parker VicwSoc. 11 . 78 They then commence 
Lumpers, which is skulking about ships, lighters, &c. 

• .stealing old iron , . or whatever comes to hand. 

b. 1851 Mayhew Lend. Lahoxtr (1864I I. 413 He under, 
stood by a ‘Duffer’, a man who sold goods under false 
pretences, making out that they were smuggled . . ; whereas 
a ‘Lumper’ would sell linens fete]- .which. .were made to 
appear new when they were old, or solid when they were 
flimsy. 

C. 1869 Blackmorc Loma D. xxxvivi, He was going to 
bring the lumpers upon us, only he was afeared, last winter. 

d. x8sx Mayhew Loud. Labour II. 374 The first 

man who agrees to the job lakes it in tlie lump, and^ be 
again lets it to others in the piece... The men to whom it is 
sublet only find labour, while the ‘lumper’, or first con* 
tractor, agrees for both labour and materials. 189* Labour 
Commission Gloss., Lumpers, contractors, middlemen, 
sweaters. 1902 U'esim. Gas. 29 Mar. 9/1 In working in 
America for what are called ‘front lumpers*. 

3. One >Yho lumps things together. (Often with 
reference to classification, afterDarwin’snonce-use.) 

1857 Darwik in Life fy Lett. (1887) II. 205 It Is good to 
have hair-splitters and lumpers. 1894 Condi. Mag. Mar. 
995^ Modern biologists are divided into the two camps of the 
splitters and the lumpers. The first are in favourer making 
a species out of every petty., variety; the second are all for 
lumping unimportant minor forms into a single species. 

4 . Ireland, A coarse variety of potato. 

1840 7<7/V’i' Mag. VII. 278 fin Ireland] though their 
condition haply should not be much bettered, under any 
change, it is impossible that it can be worse^ while lumpers 
will grow. 2841 Lever C, O'Malley xxviii, You son of 
a lumper potato. 2843 — J. Hinton xxvii, A miserable mud 
hovel, surrounded by, maybe half an acre of lumpers, 

34 Ti*niper, v. Obs. exc. dial, [Cf. Lampeb, 
Lomper Obs. Also Lujip v.^ 5.] 

1. intr. To move clumsily ; to stumble or blunder 
along. Also^/^". 

1582 J. Bell Haddods Ans".v. Osor. 91 fTheyl have 
alwayes betherto in the interpretation of that Epistle, grop- 
yngly lyke nightowles lumpred in darkncbse. As 

men you may lumper and trippe. *787 Grose Prov. Gloss., 
Lumf>er, to stumble. A lumpering hor.se. Wfestj. 2898 T. 
Hardy IVessex Poems 206 Over piggeries, and mixens .. 
They lumpered straight into the night, 

1 2. In pa. pple. ? Spread out. Obs, 
ci6so in Furnivall Percy Folio I, 114 Her lyppes lay 
lumpryd’ on her chyn. 

tLu-mperdee olu-inperdee,a(&. 'inonce-wd. 
Used to express clumsy movement. 

a ISS3 UOALL Royster D. ii. iii, (Arb.) 36 Ye shall see hir 
glide and . . Not lumperdee clumpcrdee like our spaniell Rig. 

tLu-mpenng, fpl. a. obs. [f. Lumper v. + 
-iNG.] Stumbling; ? causing to stumble. 

xfitp Horman UM^.247b,All our iourney was by lumper- 
yroe grounde, and..hryry placis. 1787 [see Lumper v, i], 
Lu'inpet. [f. Lump + -ET.j A small lump. 
i8h Coleridge Omnima Lit. Rem. 1B36 I. 366 The curd 
lumpets of various sizes. 

Lumpily (lympili), adv. [f. Lumpy + -i,y2.] 
In a lumpy fashion; in lumps. 

1B78 Abney (188.) ss Note if the collodion 
flows freely, viscously, or lumpily. 1900 Blaclia. Ma^ 
Apr. S16A A white beard with amber streaks hung lumpily 
down to his waist. 

Lumpiness (Icmpines). [f. Lumpy + -ness.] 
Lumpy quality or condition. Also concr. 

180s R. IV, Dickson Pract. Agric. I. 27 To reduce and 
breakdown the lumpiness, and bring the land into afine state. 
2874 Van Buren Dis. Genit. Org. 7 A lumpiness may be 
left behind at the point of injury, 2886 J. K. Jerome Idle 
’Thoughts i9They Irc. a child's newshoesj lack symmetiy and 
curve, and possess an indescribable appearance of lumpiness. 

^jumping (lp*mpig), vbl.sb, [f. Lump v.^ + 

-ING 1.] 

1. The action of LuiiPz/^,3 jn varioas senses. 


1607 Markham Cavflf.vn. 126x71 24 It is very good to save 
the blood,, and whilst hcblecdcs, to stirre it about for lump- 
ing. 2757 Monitor No. 96 II. 424 llie lumping of charac- 
ters togeincr,andgivinglbcm in such general terms, ns con- 
vey no distinct and cle,ar idea. 2852 Fraser's Mag. Aug. 
144 With., a dryness and lumping in my throat. 2903 
Speaker 24 Mar. 576/2 The Committee could object to the 
'lumping' of votes. 

2. The occupation or business of a ‘ lumper’, 

2851 MavuCW Lend. Labour (i86t) III, 289 In order to 

become acquainted with the sj'stcm of lumping. 

Xixi’niping, //A (t, [f. Lump sb^ or v.'^ + ing 2 .] 
+ 1. Forming itself into lamps; coagulating. 

275X Lavincton Enihus, Meth. ff Papists ni. ( 1754 ) 9 ; 
The Blood begins to boll, and the Heat rarefies and disperses 
the lumping Mass. 

•f* 2. Weighing heavy. Ohs, 

23., Minor Poems fr, Vernon MS. Heore hertes 

were colde oA lumpyng led. 

b. Hence col/o^, : Great, big. (Cf. ihuvtping, 
bouncing, etc.) Formerly often in phr. (now dial!) 
lumping pennyworth « * plenty for one’s money 
Also lumping weight, good or full weight. 

2705 HiCKf.RiNCiLL Priest-cr. u. \\\\. 73 But hfoney is 
Money .. and therefore a lumping peny-worth Priestcraft 
will alford you, as aforesaid. 2722 Arduthnot John Bull 
U'. vi.lVilt thou purchase it, Nic.? thou sbalt have a lump- 
ing Pennyworth. 2753 Scots Mag. 330/r We are not to 
wonder at the lumping compliments. 2768 G. White Sel- 
borne xiit, A full grown mus medius domesticus weighs., 
one ounce lumping weight. 18*5 Bentiiam Ofic, Apt. 
Maximized, Ohserv. Peel’s Sp. (1830) j 6 One lumping as.scr- 
lion there Is.uponwlitcK the whole strength of his argument 
rests. i 86 t T. A 'XnaxxorsLLa Beata II. xiv. 103 A family 
group with three or four lumping brats around her. iBBx 
Clark Russell Ocean Free-Lance II. 30 She should be a 
lumping boat, to judge by the sire of her mainsail. 

c. Of movement: Heavy, clnmsy, attended by 
lieavy shocks. Also of the noise produced by 
such movement. 

2884 Reade Gd. Stories 254 There was a lumping noise 
and a great clatter. 

3. Characterized by putting things together in- 
discriminately or without regard for detail, 

28o2>x2 Bentiiam Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) I. 435 P.y 
lumping charges together, and (after a lumping mass of proof) 
pronouncing a lumping judgment on the whole mass,— a pre- 
cedent has been set. 2896 Engineering Mag, XVI. 48 llie 
factorj’ manager accustomed to Mumping* methods of cost- 
keeping. 

Hence Iitt'mpliitfly adv., heavily and clumsily. 
2847 Blackw. Mag. LXI. 742 The canvass flapped against 
the mast, as the old girl rolled lumpingly in the .swell. 
ZiUmpislL (l»*mpij), a. Also 0 lompish, [f. 
Lump sb.^ (in some uses with mixture of the sense 
of Lump v!^ + -ish.J 

1. Of material objects : Of cumbersome weight 
or bulk ; not apt to be moved easily ; heavy and 
unwieldy, ? Obs. 

2545 Ascham Toxeph. It. (Arb.) 225 It is better to haue a 
shafte . . somewhat to lyght than ouer lumpysshe. 2683 Trvon 
JVay to Health 105 It (boiling] makes it (food) lumpish, 
close, heavy, dull, and gross on the Pallate. 2727 Bradley 
Fam. Did. v. Earth, The Earth is called claiey or sliffi 
Earth, when it.. is lumpish, dull, heavj’ and cold, 

2. Heavy and clumsy in appearance, shape, or 
movement, 

exsss HAnrsFicLD Divorce Hen. VII I (Camden) 226 
Then should we have soon espied the lumpish and foul 
hands of our juggler, 2573 Lloyd Pilgr. Princes xp 
From a rude & lumpish Chaos, the worlde waxed beautifulf. 
2671 BlacRAVe Astro/. Physic 127 A man of . . swarthy 
complection, and ofa lumpish countenance. 2777 G- Forster 
Voy. round tVorld II, 539 The amphibious and lumpish 
animals which dwelt on Southern Georgia. 2820 Scott 
Monast. xxix. Swelling lumpish hills. XW3 A. M. Bell 
Princ. speech 279 A tongue which formerly lay lumpish and 
inert in the mouth, x88z Q. Rat. Oct. 375 Seated statues, 
square and lumpish, like those brought from Branchida; to 
the British Museum. 289^ Mbs. H; Ward Marcella III. 
122 A governess, a schoolgirl, or a lumpish boy. 

3. Stupidly dull, heavy, or lethargic in action, 
thought, or feeling; sluggishly inactive; slow- 
minded, unapprehensive. 

2528 Paynel Salertie’s Regim. Bivb, A lumpisbe splrite 
causeth a sluggishe body. 2598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, 
Heautoni. v. 1. Q vj, To be called a blockpate, a dulhead, 
an asse, a lumpish sol, 2620 Venner Via Recta vii. 142 
The often and much vse of Lettuce, .hindreth procreation, 

. .and makeih the body lumpish. 2702 Pope Jan. ^ May 
420 The lumpish hu<;band snoar’d away the night, 2777 
Burke Let. to Fox Wks, IX. 150 An heavy, lumpish ac- 
quiescence in Government. 2782 Cowper To Lady Austen, 
on a Flood at Olney, I then should have no need of wit, 
For lumpish Hollander unfit ! 2868 Doran Saints ij- Sin. 
II. 3op He was as nervous about dreams as ihemost lumpish 
of dairymaids, 1893 Nation (N. Y.) 12 Jan. 19/1 We do 
not believe this altitude of lumpish obstruction can be per- 
sisted in if the Democratic Senators do their duly. 
fh. Insensible Obs. 

158s Parsons CAr. Exerc, 1. iv. zg So dead we are, and 
lumpish to all goodnesse. 

t4, Low-Spirited, dejected, melancholy. Obs. 

XS 34 Mope Com/, agst. Trib. ii, Wks. 1296/1 He marketh 
well . . mennes complexions, .by whiche they be light hearted 
or lumpish. 2590 Spenscr F. Q, hi. xii. 28 He looking 
lompish and full sullein sad. 2591 Shaks. Tivo Gent. m. if, 
62SheislumpLsb,beauy,mellanchoHy. 2602 Rowlands Tis 
Merrieiuhen Gossips meeteg The lumpish leaden melan- 
choly thought- 2621 S. Ward Life Faith vii. 46 His faith 
cannot bee but lumpish and melancholly. 2647 Trapp Comvi. 

Phil. i. 14 Neither ever since that time have I felt any lump, 
ish heavinessc. 27x2 Steele Sped, No. 518 p 9 A contracted 


brow, a lumnUh down.c.x« look. >741 RicHAiiDso!i Pw, 
II. 35 My Heart was so lumpish ! 

6 . Of sound : Dull and heavy. 

174a F1EU.1NC y.A«tfnws ni.ix.He W| prostraitdj, 
the floor with a lumpisli noise. 01764 Llovd OJii 
Genius Poet. kVks. 1774 U. 174 Lifeless and lumpUli as ih 
bagpipes drowzy drone. J806.7 J. Beresford 
Hunt. Life (1826) xvi. 90 The dead, lumpish, tubby iok 
of the fourth and fifth strings of the guittar. 

t 6 . Jn lumps, lumpy. Obs. (exc. as nonce-nsel 

1735 Dvciin & Pardon Did., Lumpish, in Clods 01 era 
cealed Parcels. 2776 Bedlam, a Poem 8 When gloomy iLt 
black Bile prevails, And lumpish Phlegm the thicken'd 
Mass conceals. 28^0 Maxwell Lei.xn v.(iB8j)rij 
Metallic bismuth.. cither powder or lumpisH. '' 

fb. Of liquor: Full of lumps, ropy. Ohs, . 

2703 Arl ^ Myst. Vintners 35 Sack that is lumpish or 
lowring. 

7, Comb. 

2632 Dekker Pref. Verse in Brome's North. Lasse, Thj 
Daughter.. Is chiuHe and witty to the time; Not lumpish, 
cold, as is her Clime. ^2645 Heywood Fort, by Laid ^ 
Sea 1. i. Wks. 1874 VI. 366'Jner’s no mirth in mc,nornis 
1 wont to be so lumpisn sad. 1863 Mrs. Gaskell Dari 
Night's IVork xii. 223 ITiey’ve quite a different style of 
hand (in horsemanship], and sit all lumpbh-like. 

Ltunpisllly (l»-mpijli), adv. [f. prec.+-lT 2 .] 
In a lumpish manner; heavily and clumsily; fie 
jcctedly; stupidly; sluggishly (pbsb). 

^ ci/^3;o Stans Puerad Mensam 16 in Bahees 
ischli caste not bin heed a-doun. 2583 Golding Ctffon ^ 
Dent. Ixxxviii, 543 I^t v.s looke that wee knowe Gods iniali 
aforehajid..for without that wee shall goe lumpishlyto 
worke, a 2652 Brome Eng. Moor i. iii. Wlc.*;. 1873 II. iz 
'Tis your sullenness; Would youhavebridedilsolumpisbly 
With your spruce younker? i860 HswTUOMizMarb.Fetir. 
II. vi, 81 She sought. .to relieve his heart of the burden 
that lay lumpishly upon it. 2862 Macm. Mag. Scpl.424 
'Hie dark outline of thesummit peaked orlurnpishlyroondei 
2890 Clark Russell Ocean Trag. II. xxi. lEo Bodies of 
vapour comjng together over our mastheads, and compaedng 
there lumpishly amid the stagnant air. 

Lumpishness (l 2 ?*mpijhes). [f. as prec.+ 
-NESS.] The condition or quality of being lamp* 
ish ; cumbrous heaviness ; heavy and clumsy as- 
pect ; i* sluggishness, drowsy inactivity, heaviness 
of heart {obs.) \ rarely, lumpiness. 

2574 Newton Health Mag.'nNn ill diet bringethbeavwess 
and drowsie lumpishness to the bodie. 2582 BEmEvd/^ 
Matrones n. 174 Take from me ydlcnesse and slotb, aid 
heauie lumpishnesse. 2638 A. Reap Chiryrg.xi\.\xy A 
purgative medicament is to bee mini5tred,.ifthe party navt 
the headache or lumpisbnesse. 1658 tr. Portds Nat. Maps ^ 
V. ii. 263 When the Lead hath lost its own earthy lumpish* 
ness, which is expelled by often melting. 2727 BaileyvoI 
11 , Lumpishness, n being in lumps ; also dufness, heavine& 
2847 L. Hunt Men, IVotuen, ^ B. I. iv. 65 His apparctuly 
indolent yet active lumpishness. 2B48 Ricksiam ArciaU 
App. 42 l*he chapels and aisle surrounding these aps^ 
lends very much., to give that lumpishness j 

above. xMo G. hlERF.DiTH Tragic Com. iv. 49 Noceao 
stuff, no longer any afllictlng lumpishness. His brain was 
vivifying light. 

^Tunplmi (l27*mPkin), dial. [f. Lump sh. r 
-KIN.] A clumsy, blundering person. 

[2773 Golos.m. Stoops to Cong., Dram. Pers., Tony Lufflp* 
kin.J 2901 * Zack ’ Tales Dunstable iVeir 298 The lump ' 
had reached the gate o’ Morse’s Yard. X90x.^^4^rrxsj 
399/2 T’bere’s a silly old-fashioned lot of Lumpkins w our 
part. 

Lump Bucker : see Lujip sb.^ 

Lumpy (Ip’mpi), a, [f. Lump 

1. Full of lumps. _ , ^ 

2707 Mortimer Hush. 286 This is one of the 
I have met with to dig hard lumpy Clay'S. ^ , 

RIDGE Tabled. (1884) 424 A lumpy soup full 
curds. 2845 G. E. Day tr. Simotls -Arim. Cheyi. s> yi 
The blood remained perfectly fluid and slighilj' lumpy- 

-eo^ -TL- rr-L- 1 I .<>L»n Clthlt 


i.t kite grains remain sepa;--.. 

b. Applied to rough water when the snrlace 

cut up by the wind into small waves. , 

2857 C. Gricble in Alerc. Marine Mag. (1858) V, 3 Bar 
gales. .with a heavy lumpy sea. 1867 Mom. 

3 At this part of the river the water was extremely P* » 

the high wind meeting the ebb tide. 1875 * 

Brit, .sports n. viii. iv. § 3- 664 They are capable ot uyu's 
through a great deal of lumpy lake or river. ^ . 

6 Mar. 7/2 The head wind and lumpy water in this 
making the work very hard. ^ „ 

c. Lumpy jaw \ actinomycosis affectmg the J > 

common in cattle. 
x89x~2 E. Salmon in U. S. Rep, Bureau 


Anini. 

Mar. 


(/rV/tf), The Treatment of Lumpy Jaw. 2895 f 
3/3 Should an animal he suffering from lumpy i 

(actinomycosis),, .the inspector condemns It. . , , 

2. Having an outline or shape chaiacterize ; 
lumps or roundish protuberances which imp^r 
heavy and clumsy appearance. ^ 

2708 OzELL tr. Boileau's Lutrin 36 Leaning on on 
his lumpy Head., 1794 U. Price Ess. Picturesqi . 
[That] dead flatness of outline , . which his own clos » ^ ^ 
plantations oftrees always exhibit. 2828 Scott /rjz . 3 ^ 
1 have not forgiven them for., building two himpy t«* ^ . -j. 
mad-houses. 1865 Geikie Seen. 4 * Geol. licot. vnu 22 .tgnes. 
lose rocks, .form large lumpy hills, with long smoo Voun 2 
2890 * Rolf Boldrewood’ Col. Rtforuntr [x89X' yi^jer. 
ones [horses) generally have a roundish, from 

1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 577 The 4‘sorder dffieD' » ^ 
other forms of obesity in its partial and lumpy distn 

3. slang. Intoxicated, drunk. 

18x0 splendid Follies III. 165 Doctor Lying..got cR« > 
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merry, and came home as lumpy,. as an ass. 1845 Punch 
Vlll. 200 For ‘ boosey ' we might substitute * lumpy ’ to suit 
modern parlance. 1864 in Slan^ Did. 

II ]^Tllia (l^w’na). Also 7 anglicized lune. [L. 
Inna moon.] (In senses 1 and 2 written with 
capital L as proper name.) 

1. The moon (personified), 

triSzp Skelton Poxvge ofCourie 3 Whan Luna, full of 
mutabylyte, As emperes the dyademe hath worne Of our 
pole artyke. 1588 Shaks. L. Z,. L. iv. it 39 Dul. What is 
dictima? Nath. A title to Phebe, to Luna, to the Moone. 
159* Kyd Up. Tra^, 11. iv. 19 And Luna hides her selfe 
to pleasure vs. 1836 M. Mackintosh Cottager's Dau. 319 
Luna shone bright in the blue arch above. j 

2. fa. Afch. Silver (p6s.). b. Her. The name 
used for argent, in the blazon of sovereign princes. 

c X386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. « 5 * T. 273 Sol gold is, 
and Luna silver we threpe. 1594 Plat yewell-ho. m. 89 To 
melt one part of Luna with 3 parts of Venus. *599 T. 
M[oupet] Silhvornies 45 When loue they turne to Sol or 
Luna fine. x6o6 J. Davies (Heref.) Select Second Husband 
(Grosart) 7/1 Though Beauty then seem Sol, at least as rich, 

It will be found but Lune, on Tryalls touch. X64X French 
Distill, vi. (1651) 196 Take.. of our lune, not of the vulgar, 
graines two. 165* Ashmole Theatr. C/tetn. 198 Luna ys 
a pure white Body of dene Mercury Sc Sulphur white in- 
gendered. 1709 Hearne Colled. 6 Nov. (O. H. S.) II. 301 ' 
A Cross Patee Luna, 1758 [see J opiter a b]. i82&>4o Berry | 
Encycl. Her, 

Q. Iiuna cornea = Horn silver, chloride of 
silver fused. Also Lunx (incorrectly Ztma) cornua, 
X706 Philups (cd. Kersey), Luna Cornea or Lunx Cornua, 
a tough, tasteless Mass, almost like Horn, made by pouring 
Spirit of Salt. .on Crystals of Silver. *796 Kirwan Elem. 
Min. (ed. 2) II. 33 One hundred parts of. .salt, 235 parts of 
Luna cornua well dried. 1890 Abney Photogr. (ed. 6), Silver 
chloride, known to them [alchemistsl as Luna cornua. 

3. More fully luna-vioth : A large moth of 
North America, Actias luna, having crescent- 
shaped spots on the wings. 

Rh'erside Nat. Hist. (1888) II. 458 The luna moth, 
Actias luna, is unrivalled for loveliness and beauty. 

Xiliuacy (.Ihimasi). [f. LaNATro ; see -Acr 3.] 

■ 1. The condition of being a lunatic ; intermittent 
insanity such as was formerly supposed to be 
brought about by the changes of the moon ; now 
applied gen. to any form of insanity (idiocy usually 
excepted). In lepl use, such mental unsoundness as 
interferes with civil rights or transactions, f Also, 
a fit or attack of such insanit)'. 

• Commission of innacy, a commission, issuing from a court, 
authorizing an inquiry as to the soundness of a person’s mind. 
Commissioner in lunacy^ (.a) the title given by the statute 
of 2842 to two officers then first appointed ; in 1845 changed 
to Master in lunacy (see below) ; (i) in present use, a mem- 
ber of a board (now consisting of ten members) appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor to inspect asylums and grant licences 
to private persons who undertake the charge of lun.Ttics. 
Master in lunacy, a legal officer whose duty it is to investi- 
gate the mental condition of persons alleged to be insane 
and to make orders dealing with the persons and estates of 
lunatics. 

1542 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 20 § x Suche persons, .were 
..than not mad nor lunatike, but shhen that time fallen to 
madnes or lunacy. 1602 Shaks. Ham, m. i. 4 Grating so 
harshly all his dayes of quiet With turbulent and dangerous 
Lunacy. Ibid. ni. iii, 7 The termes of our estate, may not 
endure Hazard so dangerous as doth hourely grow Out of 
his Lunacies, x6n Cotcr., Lunatique, Lunaticke, in a Lu- 
nacie. 1635 Swan Spec. M. vii. f 3 (1643) 334 This disease of 
lunacie, is a disease whose distemper followeth the course of 
the moon. 1764 Burn Poor Laws 55 Persons, who by lunacy 
or othenviseare furiously mad. i8z8 CRv\sr: Digest {fid. 2)v. 
307 Taking advantage of John Lord Brereton's being then 
under a commission of lunacy. 1874 Bucknill & Tuke 
Psyc/t. Med. (ed. 3) 14 If the Lord Chancellor, .employ a 
person not a Commissioner in Lunacy to inspect, .the state 
of any asylum, hospital, gaol, house, or place wherein any 
lunatic is confined. x 88 o Libr. Uttiv. Nnazal. IX. 

198 Declared a lunatic .. by the certificate of a master in 
lunacy. 1899 Allbuii's Syst. Med.Vlll. 453 The tendency 
..of all lunacy is to set at naught first and most frequently 
the optional and then the obligatory rules of conduct. 

b. iransf, and Jig. Mad folly. Often in much 
weakened sense. 

2588 Greene Alcida (1617) E, One while accusing loue as 
a lunacie, and then againe [etc.]. 16x6 R. C. Times' Whistle 
IV. 1549 The hellish and mad lunacy Of them ‘that doc com- 
mit apostacie For gold. 2733 CuEtTiB Eng. Malady PrcL 
(*734)3ToputaStopto so universal a Lunacy and Madness. 
28x7 Coleridge Lay Serm. 425 The wicked lunacies of the 
gaming.tabfe. 2884 Manc/t. Exam. 25 June 5/2 All talk of 
this kind is mere lunacy, involving, moreover, a more than 
lunatic disregard of facts. 

c. aitrib. 

xMi Encycl. Brit.Xlll. 112/1 The commencement of legis- 
lation such as that known in England as the Lunacy Acts. 
2887 Brit.Med.yrnl.12 Feb. 338/2 Under the present lunacy 
law. 1897 Daily News 17 Feb. 5/1 Finding that he could 
not fill up the necessary lunacy forms. 

f 2. Moon-blindness. (Cf. Lunatic 2 b.) 

2600 Surflet Country Farm t. xxx. 200 The horse-mules 
arc more tractable and more easie to guide and learne then 
the mare-mules be. Both of them are subiect to lunacie. 

Satina’mbulism. rare. [f. L. luna moon, 
after somnambulism A kind of somnambulism 
supposed to be due to the moon's infiaence. 

2846 Trench Mirac. v. (1862) 157 «o/r, There are cases of 
lunambulism, in which, no doubt, it [the moon) has influ- 
ence; but they are few and exceptional. 

XiUnar (lb7*naj), a. and sb. [ad. L. Iftndr-is, 
f. luna moon : see -ab. J A. adj. 


1. Of or belonging to the moon ; situated in the 
moon ; formerly often, influenced by or dependent 
upon the moon, or supposed to be so. 

Lunar race ; a legendary race of Indian kings {Cnndrd- 
vanqa) supposed to have been descended from the moon. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 493 They haue denominated some 
Herbs Solar and some Lunar.^ i66x Lovell Anim.fy 
Min. Introd., The Lunar [antmalsj are the cat, beaver, dog, 
goat, hart, otter, 2762 Hoolc Tasso's yerus. Delivered vni. 
232 There full the lunar beam resplendent play’d. 2774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776; I, 255 There are solar tides, and 
lunar tides. 2800 tr. Lagrange* s Chem. 1 . 352 The alchemists 
gave the name of Solar Metals to those which are coloured ; 
and that of Lunar to those which are white. 2834 Mrs. 
Somerville Coimex. Pkys. Sci. xi. 10 The reaction of that 
matter on the moon is the cause of a corresponding nutation 
in thelunarorbit. 2842 Elthinstone Hist. Ind, I. 259 The 
lunar race has but forty-eight names in the same period, in 
which the solar has ninety-five. 2854 W. K. Kelly Arago's 
Asiron. (ed. 5) 73 The existence of lunar volcanoes is in no 
wise demonstrated. 2878 Abney Photogr. (1882) 303 Lunar 
photography. 

• b. Specialized collocations. 

Lunar cycle = Metonic cycle (see Cycle 2^- 2). Lunar 
day, the interval of time between two successive crossings 
of the meridian by the moon. Lunar dial (see quot.). 
Lunar distance, in Naut. Astr., the distance of the 
moon from the sun, a planet, or a fixed star, which is used In 
calculating longitude at sea. Lunar equation, the inter- 
calation of a lunar month after three lunar years ; also, the 
correction of the epact in the Gregorian calendar neces- 
•sitated by the error of the lunar cycle. Lunar horo- 
scope (see quot.). Lunar hour, the 24th part of a lunar 
da}’. Lunarmanslon(seeAlANsioN). Lunarmethod, in 
Naut, Astr., the method of determining longitude at sea by 
means of lunar distances. Lunar month, the interval 
from one netv moon to the next, about 29J daj*s ; in popular 
language often used for a period of 28 days (four weeks). 
Lunar nodes, the point at which the orbit of the moon cuts 
the ecliptic. Lunar observation, in Naut. Astr., an 
observation of lunar distances in finding the longitude at sea. 
Lunar rainbow, one formed by the moon’s rays. Lunar 
star, a star whose geocentric distance from the moon is given 
in the Nautical Almanac for certain hours, so that the 
longitude may be found from them. Lunar tables, (z) 
tables of the moon’s motion from which its true place at any 
time may be found ; (2) logarithmic tables for correcting the 
£fpparent distance of the moon from a star, on account of 
refraction and parallax. Lunar theory, the deduction of 
the moon’s motion from the law of gravitation. Lunar 
year, a period consisting of twelve lunar months (about 
3S4i days). 

1704 Harris Lex. Tcchn. s.v. Cycle of the Moon, Ennea- 
decaterides is, with some, the Name of this *Lunar Cycle, 
x686 Goad Celest. Bodies i. xii. 58 As there is a Lunar Month 
consisting of 28 or 29 Days, so there is a •Lunar Day, t 86 e 
Bache Discuss. Magn. ^ MdeoroU Observ. ni. 8 The curves 
.. show two east and two west deflections In a lunar day. 
2787-41 Chambers Cyel. s.v. Dial, Moon-Dial, or * Lunar 
Dial, is that which shews the hour of the night by means 
of the light, or shadow, of the moon, projected thereon 
from an index. 2830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 27 A 
page of ‘•lunar distances’ from the Nautical Almnack. 
27x8 Desaguliers tr. Ozanatn's Geog. 66 The Addition of 
30 Days to the third Lunar Year, is call’d the •Lunar Equa- 
tion. 1787-42 C\\Ki\azRsCyct.s.\. Horoscope,* Lunar Horo- 
scope is the point which the moon issues out of, when the 
sun is in the ascending point of the east. This is also called 
the part of fortune, i&z Bache DAinrrf. Magn.^ «V Meteorol. 
Observ. III. X Each observation was marked with its corre- 
sponding *Iunar hour. x86o Worcester, *Z.7/«ar 
1594 Blundf.vil Exerc. iiL 1. xlv. (1636) 358 The *Lunar 
month is that space of time which the hloone spendeth 
while she departing from the Sunne, returneth to him againe, 
2787-41 Chambers Cycl., Lunar periodical Months, consist 
of twenty seven days, seven hours, and a few minutes. 
Lunar synodical Months oandxfX of twenty nine days, twelve 
hours, and three quarters of an hour. 2766 Blackstonb 
Comm. 11 , 141 A month in law is a lunar month, or twenty 
eight days, unless otherwise expressed. 1883 P. Schaff 
Hist. Church I. ii, xvi. 133 The month Nisan was the first 
of the twelve lunar months of the Jewish year, 2715 tr. 
Gregory's Asiron. I. 37 If the abovementioned meeting of 
the Sun, and *Lunar Node, happens on the very Day of the 
New Moon. 2840 R. H, Dana Bef. Mast xxxi. 112 The 
Captain got a *lunar observation as well as his meridian 
altitude. 2712 Thoresby \n Phil. Trans, XXVII. 320 
An Account of a •Lunar Rain-bow seen in Darbyshire. 
2840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxiii. 74 He knew every 'lunar 
star in both hemispheres. 2864 Webster, * Lunar Tables, 
1834 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. Sci. yi. 34 In 
the *lunar theory the sun is the great disturbing cause. 
1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 800/1 The modern lunar theory 
commenced with Newton. 2594 Blundevtl Exere. in. i. 
xliv. (1636) 357 Of •lunar yeercs there be two kinds, whereof 
the one is ordinary,. .and the other extraordinary or exces- 
sive,., the ordinarie or common yeere,is the space of twelve 
Moones or changes. /^Kf.,Thc extraordinarie Lunar yeere 
..is the space of thirleene Moones or changes containing 
384 dates. 183s Thirlwali. Greece i. 221 The Greeks had 
begun to compensate for the defect of the lunar year, by the 
occasional addition of an intercalary month. 

2. Transferred and figurative uses, 

a. Monthly, menstrual, rare. 

2683 Trvon Way to Health 630 In the time of Pregnancy, 
or her Lunar visits. xBas Good Study Med. IV. 64 The 
cessation of her lunar discharge. 

b. Having the character of the moon as opposed 
to that of the sun ; not warmly bright ; pale, pallid. 

1742 Young Nt. Th, ii». 56 A theme so like thee, a quite 
lunar theme, Soft, modest, melancholy, female, fair. 2864 
spectator we might call lunar poetry,— -poetry 

without briilmncy, passion, or warmth, but yet containing 
glimpses of a pale but true beauty. 1902 Swinburne in 
Q. Rev. July 26 Even the lustre of Partridge [in Tom yones] 

' « pallid and lunar beside the noontide glorj’ of Micawber. 

c. Lunar politics ; used allusively for * matters 
I of no practical concern 


2868 Huxley Lay Serm, vii. (1870) 259 Hume’s strong and 
subtle intellect lakes up a great many problems about which 
we are naturally curious, and shows us that they are cssen- 
tially questions of lunar politics, in their essence incapable 
of being answered. 

3. Crescent-shaped, Lunate. Lunar hne (= 
medical L. cs lunare) : = H 3. Also, marked 
with crescent-shaped spots, as lunar underiving. 

, *^35 J- H AY WARD tr. BiondPs Banish'd Virg. 179 The Dwell- 
ings spreading, .from one point of the Heaven to the other in 
a lunar forme. 2693 Dryden Iphis 4- Jauihe Poet. Wks. 
(Aldine ed.) IV. 286 The lunar horns, that bind The brows 
of Isis. 2703 Pope Thebais 864 Who grasps the struggling 
heifer’s lunar horns. 1759 W. Wjlkje Epigou. 21. (2760) 22 
Each with a faulchion armed and lunar shield. 2^3 West- 
wood Brit. Moths I; 133 Otthosia lunosa ilhe lunar under 
wing). Z845 Ibid. II. 10 Geoinetra lunaria (the lunar 
thorn). 2863 Reeve Land Freshw. Mollusks 50 Aper- 
ture broadly obliquely lunar. 2887 E. D. Cope Orig. Fittest 
vii. 264 The separation of the scaphoid and lunar bones. 

4. Of or containing silver (see Luna 2 a). Lunar 
caustic, nitrate of silver fused. 

1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Misc. Tr, 331/2 The little success 
attending the use of the lunar caustic in these experi- 
ments. 1822 Good Study Med. I. 323 The lunar pill of 
Boerhaave, formed from a preparation of silver, which may 
be regarded as a mild lunar caustic. 2826 Ottlev Did. 
Chem., Silver, Nitrate of', formeriy called Lunar Nitre, 
Lunar Crj'stals, or Crystals of Silver, and when fused Lunar 
Caustic. 2899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 789 The cornea of 
both eyes ivas touched with a point of lunar caustic- 

5. In Arabic grammar: 'I’he epithet of the class 
of consonants before which the I of the article is 
not assimilated; so called because including q, 
the initial of qamar moon. Opposed to solar. 

2776 J. Richardson Arab. Gram. iu. 8 The dentals and 
linguals are called solar letters, the rest lunar. 

6. Comb.', lunar-diurnal a., peitaining to the 
lunar day ; lunar-magnetic a., pertaining to mag- 
netism as affected by the moon’s position. 

2856 Sabine in Phil, Trans. CXLVI. 499 The Lunar- 
diurnal Variations of the Inclination, .at that Station. 2862 
Bache Discuss. Magn. 4- Meteorol. Observ. ni. 21 The 
lunar-magnetic interval for the Philadelphia station. 

B. sb. 

fl. A moon-like body, satellite. Ohs. 

2652 R. Child in Hartlib's Legcuy (1655) 261 Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, have their Lunars or small Stars moving 
about them. 

2. A lunar distance ; a lunar observation. 

2830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 28 We steered towards 
Rio de Janeiro for some days after taking the lunars above 
described. 2875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. y. (ed. 2) 194 
In taking Lunars, stars lying at about equal distances, east 
and west of the moob, should be chosen. 

3. A bone of the wrist, shaped like a half-moon. 
Also in Latin form lunar© (lJ;/neaTz). 

2854 R. Owen in Circ. Sci. (« 1865) II. 88/1 The carpal 
bones, answering to the scaphoid and lunar in the human 
wrist, are. .confluent. 287* J)ItVART Blent. Anat. x 6 g The 
scaphoid coalesces with the lunare in the Carnivora. 

Lunaria: see Lunary 

Ltmariau (h«ne«Tian), a. and sb. [f, L. Ittn&r- 
is Lunar + -ian.] 

A. adj. Inhabiting the moon. 

2868 Lockver Cuillemin's Heavens (ed. 3) 265 The lunarian 
observer situated on the invisible hemisphere. 

B. sb. 

1. A dweller in the moon. 

2708 Brit. Apollo No. 13. 2/2 Be those Lunarians false or 
true. X794 ( 5 . Adams Nat. 4- Eap. Philos. IV. xxxvii. 23 When 
it is wliat we call New Moon, we will appear as a Full 
Moon to the Lun-arians. a 2849 Poe Mellon-’a Tauta Wks. 
2865 IV. 299 Creatures so diminutive as the lunarians. 1880 
P. Greg Ack Zodiac 1 . ii. 41 During an eclipse, the Luna- 
rian would see round the Earth a halo created by [etc.]. 

2. One who observes or describes the moon ; one 
who used the lunar method in finding longitude. 

2827 E, Ward {title) The Lunarian, or Seaman’s Guide; 
being a practical Introduction to the hlethod of ascertaining 
the Longitude at Sea. 2882 Proctor Poetry Astrqn.y\. 233 
Nor does SchrOier or any of the older lunarians indicate a 
crater at this part of the moon’s surface. 2902 Blackw. 
Mag, Oct. 476/2 The expert lunarians — the men who found 
their longitude from obser\'ation of the moon — are gone. 

Lunarist (Ihf’narist), rare, [f. Lunar + -ist.] 
One who holds the ‘lunar* theory of the causa- 
tion of weather-changes. 

2863 R. FitzRoy Weather Bk. 213 In such grand dis- 
turbances as these [storms], the Lunarist and the Astro- 
meteorologist shouldendcavour to trace influences of moon 
and planets. 2864 Intell. Observ. No. 32. 105 The Lunarisis 
and the Astro-meteorologists. 

II Lunarium tlhme«'rinm). [mod.L., f. L. 

Lunar.] An instrument representing the 
phases and motions of the moon. Cf. LuNABV/n.- 

1786 Jefferson Writ. (1859) 1 . 507 What is 
Lunanum for the King? 2794 G. Adams A at. 4 ' ^ P' 
Philos. IV. xllii. App. 172. - • t 

Lunary (1«« nari), sb^ ? Obs.^ Also 6-9 m 
form lunaria. [ad. med.L- lunaria, 
moon.] a. The garden plant ’ 

Lunaria biennis, b. The /’em called M • > 


Botryckinm Lunaria. ... 

Parkinson (1640 T/ieat. Bel. ih.n it uouW 

many horbos called by rho '>=>”' “/^"nSb^alled '11.= 

makeanyinanwonderhoiv 5 om:m> ,6„scem 10 

magical powers referred to in quo 


have been ascribed to „ / . 7; And herbes 



LU-MPED, 
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LUMPY. 


(iBos) I. 8s, I have a new cover and cushion made for my 
chair. It is much fatter and more comfortable than the old 
one, which used to lump up all in a heap. 

5. To move heavily, ‘stump along) to drop 
down like a lump. 

x86x F. W. Robinson Nc^Church Prol. (1863) 4 The old 
woman gave a snort like a sea-horse, lumped do\yn in.hcr 
bed, and drew her counterpane over her head. Ibid. yiij. 6t 
He scrambled up with an oath, lumped down again in a 
sitting posture, and stared before him stupidly. 1879 G. 
MuREDiTii I. Prcl. 4 They lump along like the old 

lob-legs of Dobbin the horse. 

^Tuuped (li?mpt), ///. a. [f. Lump sb^ and v* 
+ -EI).] Made, shaped or raised into a lump. 
0x425 St. Christina x. in An,{;lia VIIl. 123/29 In he 
maner of an vrehyn h® lumped body 5ode to |»e ownc 
shappe. 1882 J. WALKER Jarint to Auld Reekie etc. 20 
He limps aw'a and bauds his lumpU noddle. 1898 G. 
Meredith Odes Fr. Hist. 21 Like lumped gr.ass Nid-nod to 
ground beneath the cufling storm. 

IGumper (lP*mp3i), sh, [f. Lusip v. + -Eh L] 

1. a. A labourer employed in loading and un- 
loading cargoes, esp. limber. l3. Sc* (See quot.) 

1785 Grose Did. Vul^. Tonsne, Lumpers, persons who 
contract to unload ships. 1796 Colquhoun Meirop. 

(ed, 3) 54 The prevailing practice of discharging and deliver- 
ing the cargoes of ships by a class of aquatic labourers, 
known by the name of Lumpers and Scuflle-huntcrs. 1825 
Jamieson, Lumper, one who furnishes ballast for ships, 
Greenock; apparently from its being put on board in the 
lump. 1840 Marryat Poor^ Jack xviii, They go on board 
as lumpers to clear the ships. 1892 Daily Ne^os 5 Dec. 
5A He was a rigger and lumper. 

slang, a. A kind of river- thief (cf. 1). b. 
(See quot. 1851.) c. A militia-man. d. A small 
contractor, sweater, 

a. 1781 G. Parker VinuSoc, II. 78 They then commence 
Lumpers, which is skulking about ships, lighters, &c. 
. .stealing old iron . . or whatever comes to hand. 

b. 1851 Mayhew Loud. Labour (1864) I. 413 He under- 
stood by a *Dufler', a man who sold goods under false 
pretences, making out that they were smuggled . . ; whereas 
a‘Lumper* would sell linens fete]. .which. .were made to 
appear new when they were old, or solid when they were 
flimsy. 

C. 2869 Blackmorc Lorna D. xxxviii, He was going to 
bring the lumpers upon us, only he was afeared, last winter. 

d. 2852 Mayhew Land. Labour II. 374 The first 
man who agrees to the job takes it in the lump, and^^ he 
again lets it to others in the piece... The men to whom it is 
sublet only find labour, while the ‘lumper*, or first con- 
tractor, agree.s for both labour and materials, 2892 Labour 
Commission Gloss., Lumpers, contractors, middlemen, 
sweaters. 2902 U'estm, Gas. 29 Mar. 9/1 In working in 
America for what are called ‘front lumpers', 

3. One who lumps things together. (Often with 
referenceto classification, afterDarwin’snonce-use.) 

2857 Darwin in Li/e d* Lett, (2887) II. 205 It is good to 
have hair-splitters and lumpers. 2894 Coruh, Mag^. Mar. 
295 Modern biologists are divided into the two camps of the 
splitters and the lumpers. The first are in favour of making 
a species out of every petty, .variety; the second are all for 
lumping unimportant minor forms into a single species, 

4. Ireland, A coarse variety of potato. 

2840 TVrrV’j Ma^. VII. 278 [In Ireland] though their 
condition haply should not be much bettered, under any 
change, it is impossible that it can be worse^ while lumpers 
W’ill grow, 2842 Lever C, O'Malley xxviii, You son of 
a lumper potato. 2843 — y. Hinton xxvii, A miserable mud 
hovel, surrounded by, maybe half an acre of lumpers. 

ILu'mper, v. Obs. exc. dial, [Cf. Lamper, 
Lomper Obs, Also Lump v.^ 5.] 

1. intr. To move clumsily ; to stumble or blunder 
along. Also^/^. 

2581 J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osar. 91 [They] have 
alwayes hetherto in the interpretation of that Epistle, grop- 
yngly lyke nightowles lumpred in darknesse. Ibid. 31 x As 
men you may lumper and trippe. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., 
Z.w«//rr, to stumble. A lumperinghorse. ■WCest]. 1898 T, 
Hardy IVessex Poems 206 Over piggeries, and mixens 
They lumpered straight into the night. 

1 2. In pa. pple. ? Spread out. Obs, 

CX650 in Furnivall Percy Folio I. 114 Her bqjpes lay 
lumpryd’ on her chyn. 

f IjU*mperdee clu*mperdee,ai/z/. Inonce^wd, 
Used to express clumsy movement. 

a 2553 Udall Royster D, 11. iii. (Arb ) 36 Ye shall see hir 
glide and..Not lumperdee clumperdee like our spaniell Rig. 
1* XiU'mperin^, ppl. a. Obs, [f. Lumper v, + 
-ING.] Stumbling ; ? causing to stumble. 

15x9 Horman Vulg, 247 b, All our lourney was by lumper- 
ynge grounde, and . . bryry placis. 2787 [see Lumper v. i], 
XiU’mpet. [f. Lump sb. + -et,] A small lump. 
282a Coleridge Onviiana Lit. Rem. 1836 I. 366 The curd 
lumpets of various sizes. 

Iiumpily (b’mpili), adv. [f. Lumpy - f -ly 2.] 
In a lumpy fashion ; in lumps. 

1878 Abney Photogr. (1881) 55 Note if the collodion 
flows freely, viscously, or lumpily. 2900 Blackiv. Mag. 
Apr. 5x6/1 A white beard with amber streaks hung lumpily 
down to his waist. 

Lumpiness (l^’mpines). [f. Lumpy + -NESS.] 
Lumpy quality or condition. Also concr. 

1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. I. 27 To reduce and 
break down the lumpiness, and bring the land into afine state. 
2874 Van Buren Dis. Genit. Org. 7 A lumpiness may be 
left behind at the point.of injury. x886 J. K. Jerome Idle 
TAi7;rf/i/ji9They[JC‘. a child's newshoes] lack symmetry and 
curve, and possess an indescribable appearance of lumpiness, 
dumping (l2>*mpiq), vbl. sb, [f. Lump z/.s + 
-ING 1.] 

1. The action of Lump vh,'^ in various senses. 


1607 Markham Crtv/x/. VII. (26171 24 It is very good to save 
the blood,. and whilst hchlccdcs,tostirre it about for lump- 
ing. 2757 Monitor No. 96 II. 424 llie lumping of charac- 
ters logcUier,and giving them in such general terms, as con- 
vey no distinct and clear idea. 2852 Fraser's Mag. Aug. 
244 With., a dr>'ncs.s and lumping in my throat. 2903 
speaker 24 Mar. 576/2 The Committee could object to the 
* lumping ' of voles. ^ 

2. The occupation or business of .a ‘ lumper*, 

2851 Mayhew Land, Labour (1861) HI. 289 In order to 

become acquainted with the system of lumping. 

D^tL'znping, ppl- a- [f. Lump sb^- or + ing 2.] 
i"l. Forming itself into lumps; coagulating. 

1751 Lavington Fnthus, Meth. fy Papists in. (1754) 94 
Tlie Blood begins to boil, and the Heat rarefies and disperses 
the lumping Mass. 

2. Weighing heavy. Oh, 

23.. Minor Poems/r. rertton MS, 620/303 Heore herlcs 
were colde as lumpyng led. 

b. Hence col/o ^, : Great, big. (Cf. thumping, 
bouncing, etc.) Formerly often in phr. f now dial^ 
lumping pennyivorth « ‘ plenty for one*s money *. 
Also lumping weight, good or full weight. 

2705 Hickekikcill Priest-cr, \\.\\\\. 73 But Money is 
Money .. and ihercforc a lumping pcny-worlh Priestcraft 
will afford you, as aforesaid. 2722 Arbuthnot yohn Bull 
IV. vi, Wilt thou purchase it, Nic.? thou shall have a lump- 
ing Pennyworth. 2753 Scots Mag. 330/1 We are not to 
wonder at the lumping compliments. 2768 G. White SeU 
borne xiii, A full grown mus mcdiiis domcsticus xvcighs., 
one ounce lumping weight. 2825 Bentham OJfic, Apt. 
Maximized, Observ. Peel's Sp. (1830) 16 One lumping asser- 
tion there is, upon which the whole strength of his argument 
rests. 2861 T. A. Trollope JI. xiv, 103 A family 

group with three or four lumping brats around Tier. 2882 
Clark Russell Ocean Free-Lance H. 30 She should be a 
lumping boat, to judge by the size of her mainsail. 

c. Of movement: Hc.ivy, clnmsy, attended by 
heavy shocks. Also of the noise produced by 
such movement. 

2884 Reade Gd. Stories Tlicre was a lumping noise 
and a great chatter, 

3. Characterized by putting things together in- 
discriminately or without regard for detail. 

2802-22 Bentham Ration, yudic. Evid. (1827) I. 435 By 
lumping charges together, and {after a lumping mass of prooO 
pronouncing a lumping judgment on the whole mass,— a pre- 
cedent has been set. 2896 Engineering Mag, XVI. 48 The 
factory manager accustomed to ‘lumping* methods of cost- 
keeping. 

Hence Xu'mpingly adv,, heavily and clumsily. 
2847 Blaclnv. Mag, LXI. 741 The canvass flapped against 
the mast, as the old girl rolled lumpingly in the swell 
lumpish U»*mpiJ), Also 6 lompieh. [f. 
Lump j/>.i tin some uses with mixture of the sense 
of Lump -h-isn.] 

1. Of material objects : Of cumbersome weight 
or bulk ; not apt to be moved easily ; heavy and 
unwieldy. ? Obs. 

2545 Ascham Toxoph, 11. (Arb.) 225 It is belter to haue a 
shafte . . somewhat to lyght than oucr lump;^’sshe. 2683 Tryon 
JFay to Health 205 It [boiling] makes it [food] lumpish, 
close, heax-y, dull, and gross on the Pallate. 2727 Bradley 
Fam, Diet. s. v. The Earth is called claieyor stiff 

Earth, when it. .is lumpish, dull, heaiy and cold. 

2. Heavy and clumsy in appearance, shape, or 
movement, 

C2SSS HARrsriELD Divorce Hen, VIIl (Camden) 226 
Then should we have soon espied the lumpish and foul 
hands of our jugglep 2573 L, Lloyd Pilgr. Prmees ip 
From a rude & lumpish Chaos, the worlde waxed beauiifull. 
2672 Blacrave Astrol, Physic 227 A man of . . swarthy 
complection, and ofa lumpish countenance. 2777 G. Forster 
Voy. round IVorld II, 539 The amphibious and lumpish 
animals which dwelt on Southern Georgia, 2820 Scott 
Monast. xxix. Swelling lumpish hills. 2863 A. M. Bell 
Princ. speech X79 A tongue which formerly lay lumpish and 
inert in the mouth, 1882 Q. Rev. OcL 375 Sealed statues, 
square and lumpish, like those brought from Branchida: to 
the British Museum. 2894 ^Irs. H. Ward Ilarcetla III. 
222 A governess, a schoolgirl, or a lumpish boy. 

3. Stupidly dull, heavy, or lethargic in action, 
thought, or feeling; sluggishly inactive; slow- 
minded, unapprehensive, 

2528 Paynel Salertte's Regivt, Bivb, A lumpisbe spirite 
causeih a slu^gishe body. 2598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, 
Hcauiont. v. i. (J vj, To be called a blockpate, a dulhead, 
an asse, a lumpish soL 2620 Venner Via Recta vii. 141 
The often and much vse of Lettuce, .hindreth procreation, 

. .and maketh the body lumpish. 2702 Pope yan. May 
420 The lumpish husband snoar'd away the night. 2777 
Burke Let. to Fox Wks. IX. 150 An heavy, lumpish ac- 
quiescence in Government. 2782 Cowper To Lady Austen, 
on a Flood at Olney, I then should have no need of wt, 
For lumpish Hollander unfit ! 2B68 Doran Saints Sin, 
11. 3op He was as nervous about dreams as the most lumpish 
of dairymaids. 2893 Nation (N, Y.) 22 Jan. 19/x We do 
not believe this attitude of lumpish obstruction can be per- 
sisted in if the Democratic Senators do their duty, 
t b. Insensible to. Obs, 

2585 Parsons Chr, Exerc, i. iv. 29 So dead we are, and 
lumpish to all goodnesse. 

t4, Low-Spirited, dejected, melancholy. Ohs, 

*534 hloRE CoJitf. agst. Trib. it. Wks. X196/X He marketh 
well . . mennes complexions, .by whiche they be light hearted 
or lumpish. 2590 Spenser F. Q, iii. xii. 18 He looking 
lompisn and full sullein sad. 2592 Shaks, T'lvo Gent. iii. iu 
62 She is lumpish, heauy, mellancholly. 2602 Rowlands Tis 
Merrie zvhen Gossips meete 9 The lumpish leaden melan- 
choly thought. 2622 S. Ward Life Faith vii. 46 His faith 
cannot bee but lumpish and melancholly. 2647 Trapp Comm. 
P hit. i. 14 Neither ever since that time have I felt any lump- 
ish heavinesse. 27x2 Steele N o. 518 ^9 A contracted 


brow, a lumpish down-cast look, 1741 RiaiSRosoM 
II. 35 My Heart was so lumpish I 

6. Of sound : Dull and heavy. 

1741 Fieuhnc y. Aniiriw! iii. ix, He Ml 
the floo^ lumpish noist a 1764 Llovd 


of the fourth and fifth strings of the gultlar. 

te. Jn lumps, lumpy. Obs. (exc. as nonce-na;! 

X7« Dyche & Pardon Diet., Lumpish, in Clods or L 
gcaled Parcels. 2776 Bedlam, a Poem 8 When gloomytie 
black Bile prevails, And lumpish Phlegm the tliickta’d 
M.nss conceals. 2850 Maxwell Let.xn Life v.fiSSilii- 
Metallic bismuth, .cither powder or lumpisH. 

'(•b. Of liquor: Full of lumps, ropy. Oh, 

1703 Art ^ My St. Vintners 35 Sack that is lumpbli « 
lowrmg. 

7. Comb. 

2632 Dekker Pref, Verse tn Brome's North. 
Daughter. .Is chrustc and witty to the time; Not lunpidi. 
cold, as is her Clime. ^2645 Heywood Fort, by Lcni i. 
Sea I. i. Wks. 1874 VI. 366 'Iher’s no mirth in mc,norvaj 
I wont to he so lumpish sad. 2E63 Mrs. Gaskell Diri 
Night's IVork xii. 223 They’ve quite a different style cf 
hand [in horsemanshipj, and sit all lumptsh-like. 

Iiumpishly (lu'mpijli), adv. [!. prec. +•«!.] 
In a lumpish manner ; heavily and clumsily; f de- 
jectedly ; stupidly ; sluggishly {obs.). 

^ r 2/^30 Puerad Mensam j6in Balees Bk.,'hssL^ 

ischh caste not kin heed a-doun. 2583 Golding Cabin r. 
Deni. Ixxxviit. 543 Let vs looke that wee knowe Gods inieth 
aforehand. .for without that wee shall goe lumpishlyb 
worke, a 2652 Bkomc Eng, Moor 1. iii. Wks. 1873 II.’ i: 
’Tis your sulfenness ; Would you have brided it so lumpiily 
With your spruce younker? i860 HAWTHORNE^fur^./flir: 
11 . vi. 81 She sought. .lo^relieve his heart of the berdea 
that lay lumpishly upon it. 2862 Macm. Mag. Sept.p4 
The dark outline of the summit peaked or lumptshlyroundii 
2890 Clark Russell Ocean Trag. II. xxi. lEo Bodies cf 
vapour coming together over our mastheads, and compactiog 
there lumpishly amid the stagnant air. 

Xuinpis^ess (lo'mpijhes). [f. as prec.+ 
-NESS.] The condition or quality of being lamp* 
isb ; cumbrous heaviness ; heavy and clumsy as- 
pect ; t sluggishness, drowsy inactivity, heaviness 
of heart lumpiness. 

2574 N EWTON Health Mag.'s-j An ill diet bringethheaviness 
and drowsie IumpUhne.ss to the bodie, 2582 BestleyiV?^ 
Matrones 11. 174 Take from me ydlcnessc and sloth, #r.a 
heauie JumpLhnesse, 2638 A. Read Chirsirg. xvi. 117 A 
purgative medicament is to bee imnistred..iflheparl7M« 
the neadache or lumplshnesse, 2658 tr. Porto's Nat. biegii 
V. ii, 163 When the Lead hath lost its own earthy lumpish- 
ness, which is expelled by^ often melting. 27*7 Bailey voL 
1 1 , Lumpishness, a being in lumps ; also dulness, heamea 
2847 L. Hunt Men, Women, ^ B. 1 . iv. 65 His appartntly 
indolent yet active lumplshness. 2848 Rickman ArOai, 
App. 42 The chapels and aisle surrounding these ips^ 
tends very much., to give that lumpishness in®”**®”*] 
above. xMo G. Meredith Tragic Com. iv. 49 Nodoa 
stuff, no longer any afillcting lumpishness. .His htaiaii’aJ 
vivifying llghL 

XumpMn (Ip’mPkin). dial. [f. Lump sb. t 
-KIN.] A clumsy, blundering person. 

1*773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong., Dram. Pers., TonvLufflp 
kin.) 290X ‘ Zack ’ Tales Dumtable Weir 198 The lumpb 
h-id reached the galeo’ Morse’s Yard. sgoxSpu^eruji^ 
399/2 There’s a silly old-fashioned lot of Lumpkins iQO 
part. 

Iiiunp Bucker : see LuiiP sb.^ 

XiTimpy (I»*mpi), a. [f. Lump sb.^ + -v Lj 

1. Full of lumps. _ 

2707 Mortimer Hush. 286 This is one of the best Sw 

I have met with to dig hard lumpy Cla)^;. 't 

RIDGE Tabled. (1884) 414 A lumpy soup full of 
curds. 284s G. E. Day tr. Simon’s Che^n- 

The blood remained perfectly fluid and slignily 
288$ Times 30 J uly 9/6 The soaked rice vyhen f - 

steam-heat is liable to forma lumpy porridge instead 
mess in which the grains remain separate. . 

b. Applied to rough water when the snrlace 

cut up by the wind into small waves. , 

2857 C. Gribble in Alerc. Marine Mag. (1858) V. 3 n 
gales., with a heavy lumpy sea. 2867 blom. 

3 At this part of the river the water was extremely JlD 
the high wind meeting the ebb tide. 187S ‘ Stoneh • 
Brit, sports il viil iv. § 3. 664 They are capable ot » 
through a great deal of lumpy lake or river. ^ 2894 ^ . 

6 Mar. 7/2 The head wind and lumpy water in this 
making the work very hard. . - ♦k iiw 

c. Lumpy jaw \ actinomycosis affecting tuej > 

common in cattle. . , 

2891-2 E. Salmon in U. S. Rep. Bureau 
(title), The Treatment of Lumpy Jaw. 289S ^ jav^’ 

3/3 Should an animal he suffering from lunipy j 
(actinomycosis), ..the inspector condemns it. . , 

2. Having an outline or shape characterizes u; 

lumps or roundish protuberances which inip 
heavy and clumsy appearance. ^ ^ 

2708 Ozell tr. Boileau's Ltitrht 36 Leaning on 0 ^ 

A forgiven them for..buildingtwo lumpy ^j^r^chis- 

mad-houses. 2865 Geikie Seen. Geol. tiCot. . .tooes. 
lose rocks, .form large lumpy hills, with long smo young 
2890 ‘Rolf Boldrewood’ Col. 

ones [horses] generally have a roundish, from 

xZgg Allbuit's Syst. Med.\l. 577 The disorder 
other forms of obesity in its partial and lumpy ois 

3 . slang. Intoxicated, drunk. ...jicrry* 

2810 splendid Follies III. 165 Doctor Lying, -got cu 
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merry, and came home as lumpy. .as an ass. 1845 Punch 
VII 1 . 200 For ‘boosey’ we might substitute ‘lumpy ’ to suit 
modern parlance. 1864 in Slang Did. 

II IiTina (l‘;7‘na). Also 7 anglicized lune. [L. 
Itina moon.] (In senses i and 2 written with 
capital L as proper name.) 

1. The moon (personified). 

<7x529 Skelton B<nvie o/Couric 3 Whan Luna, full of 
mutabylyle, As emperes the dyademe hath worne Of our 
pole artyke. 1588 Shaks. L. L,. L. iv. ii. 39 Dul. What is 
diclima ? Nath. A title to Phebe, to Luna, to the Moone, 
1592 Kyd Sp. Trag. ii. iv. 19 And Luna hides her selfe 
to pleasure vs.^ 1836 M. Mackintosh Cottager’s Date. 319 
Luna shone bright m the blue arch above. 

2. fa. Alch. Silver {obs.'). b. Her. The name 
used for argent, in the blazon of sovereign princes. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yearn. Prol. ^ T. 273 Sol gold is, 
and Luna silver we threpe. ^ XS94 Plat yeivelt-ho. iii. 89 To 
melt one part of Luna with 3 parts of Venus. 1599 T. 
jVI[oufet] SilJnvorvies 45 When loue they turne to Sol or 
Luna fine. 1606 J . Davies (Heref.) Select Second Husband 
(Grosart) 7/1 Though Beauty then seem Sol, at least as rich, 

It will be found but Lune, on Tryalls touch. 2641 French 
Distill, vi. (1651) 196 Take.. of our lune, not of the vulgar, 
graines two. 1652 Ashmole Tkeatr, Chevt. ig8 Luna ys 
a pure white Body of dene Jfercury & Sulphur white in- j 
gendered. 1709 Hearne Collect. 6 Nov. (O. H. S.) II. 301 I 
A Cross Patee Luna. 1758 [see Jupiter 2 b]. 1828-40 Berry ' 
Encycl. Her. 

c. Luna cornea « Horn silver, chloride of 
silver fused. Also Lttnx (incorrectly Lund) cornua. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Yi^xs.ts\\LnnaCornea<ixLumeCornua^ 
a tough, tasteless Mass, almost like Horn, made by pouring 
Spirit of Salt.. on Crystals of Silver. 1796 Kirwan Elein. 1 
Min. (ed. a) II. 33 One hundred parts of.. salt, 235 parts of 
Luna cornua well dried. 1890 Abney Phoiogr, (ed. 6 ), Silver 
chloride, known to them [alchemists] as Luna cornua. 

3. More fully luna-motkx A large moth of 
North America, Actias tuna, having crescent- 
shaped spots on the wings. 

1884 Riverside Nat. Hist. (rS88) II. 458 The luna moth, 
Aeiias Inna^ is unrivalled for loveliness and beauty, 
lunacy (Ijtl'nasi). [f. Lunatic : see -act 3.] 

• 1. The condition of being a lunatic ; intermittent 
insanity such as was formerly supposed to be 
brought about by the changes of the moon ; now 
applied gm. to any form of insanity (idiocy usually 
excepted). In legal use, such mental unsoundness as 
interferes with civil rights or transactions, f Also, 
a fit or attack of such insanity. 

• Commission 0/ lunacy^ a commission, issuing from a court, 
authorizing an inquiry as to the soundness of a person’s mind, 
Commissioner in lunacy^ (a) the title given by the statute 
of 1848 to two officers then first appointed ; in 1845 changed 
to Master in lunacy (see below) 3 (^) in present use, a mem- 
ber of a board (now consisting of ten members) appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor to inspect asylums and grant licences 
to private persons who undertake the ^arge of lunatics. 
Master in lunacy^ a legal officer whose duty it is to investi- 
gate the mental condition of persons alleged to be insane 
and to make orders dealing with the persons and estates of 
lunatics. 

XS4Z Act 33 Hen. VIII. c. 20 § i Suche persons. .were 
..than not mad nor lunatike, but sithen that time fallen to 
madnes or lunacy. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iii. 1. 4 Grating so 
harshly all his dayes of quiet With turbulent and dangerous 
Lunacy. Ibid. ni. ill 7 The termes of our estate, may not 
endure Hazard so dangerous as doth hourely grow Out of 
his Lunacies, z6ix Cotcr., Lunatigue, Lunaticke, in a Lu- 
nacie. 1635 Swan S/iec. M. vii, § 3 (1643) 334 This disease of 
lunacie, is a disease whose distemper followeth the course of 
the moon. Z7S4 Burn Poor Laws 55 Persons, who by lunacy 
or otherwise are furiously mad. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ei 2) V, 
307 Taking advantage of John Lord Brerelon’s being then 
under a commission of lunacy. X874 Bucknill & Tuke 
Psych. Med. (ed. 3) 14 If the Lord Chancellor, .employ a 
person not a Commissioner in Lunacy to inspect, .the stale 
of any asylum, hospital, gaol, house, or place wherein any 
lunatic is confined. 1880 Libr. Univ, Knowl. (N. Y.) IX. 
198 Declared a lunatic .. by the certificate of a master in 
lunacy. 1B99 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 453 The tendency 
..of all lunacy is to set at naught first and most frequently 
the optional and then the obligatory rules of conduct. 

b. brans/, and /g. Mad folly. Often in much 
weakened sense. 

Z588 Greene Alctda (1617) E, One while accusing loue as 
a lunacie, and then againe [etc.]. 1616 R. C. Time^ Whistle 
iv, 1549 The hellish and mad lunacyOf them*that doe com- 
mit aposlacle For gold. 1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady Pref. 
(»734) sToputa Stop to so universal a Lunacy and Madness. 
1817 Coleridge Lay Sernt. 425 The wicked lunacies of the 
gamin^.tabie. 1884 Manc/i. Exam. 25 June 5/2 All talk of 
this kind is mere lunacy, involving, moreover, a more than 
lunatic disregard of facts. 

c. attrib, 

x88x Encycl. Brit. XIII. 112/1 The commencement of legis- 
lation such as that known in England as the Lunacy Acts. 
1887 Brit. Med, yrnl. 12 Feb. 338/2 Under the present lunacy 
law. 1897 Daily Nezus 17 Feb. 5/1 Finding that he could 
not fill up the necessary lunacy forms. 

f2. —Moon-blindness. (Cf. Lunatic 2 b.) 

1600 SuRFLET Country Farm i. XKx, 200 The horse-mules 
are more tractable and more easie to guide and learne then 
the mare-mules be. Both of them are subiect to lunacie. 

IiUna'inbiilisiU. rare. [f. L. luna moon, 
after somnambulism.'\ A kind of somnambulism 
supposed to be due to the moon’s influence. 

3846 Trench Mirac. v. (1S62) 157 /<<?/<?, There are cases of 
lunambulism, In which, no doubt, it [the moon] has influ- 
ence: but they arc few and exceptional. 

XiTmar (i^;7‘naj), a. and sb, (ad. L. bundr’ZS, 
f. Itlna moon : see -ar.] A. adj. 


' 1. Of or belonging to the moon ; situated in the 
moon ; formerly often, influenced by or dependent 
upon the moon, or supposed to be so. 

Lunar race : a legendary race of Indian kings [Cattdrd’ 
van^a) supposed to have been descended from the moon. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 493 They haue denominated some 
Herbs Solarand some Lunar. x66x Lovell Hist. Anim. ^ 
Min. Introd., The Lunar [animals] are the cat, beaver, dog, 
goat, hart, otter. 1762 Hoolc Tasso's yerus. Delivered viii. 
232 There full the lunar beam resplendent play’d. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 255 There are sol.ar tides, and 
lunar tides. xBoo tr. Lagrange s Chem. 1 . 352 The alchemists 
gave the name of Solar Metals to those which are coloured ; 
and that of Lunar to those which are white. 2834 Mrs. 
Somerville Connex. PAys. Set. ii. 10 The reaction of that 
matter on the moon is the cause of a corresponding nutation 
in the lunar orbit. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. I, 259 The 
lunar race has but forty-eight names in the tame period, in 
which the solar has ninety-five. 1854 W. K. Kelly Arago's 
Aslron. (ed. 5) 73 The existence of lunar volcanoes is in no 
wise demonstrated. 1878 Abney Photogr. (1881) 303 Lunar 
photography. 

•b. Specialized collocations. 

Lunar cycle = Metonic cycle (see Cycle sh, 2). Lunar 
day, the interval of time between two successive crossings 
of the meridian by the moon. Lunar dial (see quoL). 
Lunar distance, in Naut. Asir.. the dismnee of the 
moon from the sun, aplanet,or a fixed star, which is u'^ed in 
calculating longitude at sea. Lunar equation, the inter- 
calation Ota lunar month after three lunar years ; also, the 
correction of the epact in the Gregorian calendar neces- 
sitated by the error of the lunar cycle. Lunar horo- 
scope (see quot ). Lunar hour, the 24th part of a lunar 
day. Lunar mansion (see Mansion). Lunar method, in 
Naut, Astr,f the method of determining longitude at sea by 
means of lunar distances. Lunar month, the interval 
from one new moon to the next^ about 29^ days ; in popular 
language often u.sed for a period of 28 days (four weeks). 
Lunar nodes, the point at which the orbit of the moon cuts 
the ecliptic. Lunar observation, in NauU Astr., an 
observation of lunar distances in finding the longitude at sea. 
Lunar rainbow, one formed by the moon’s rays. Lunar 
star, a star whose geocentiic distance from the moon is given 
in the Nautical Almanac for certain hours, so that the 
longitude may be found from them. Lunar tables, (1) 
tables of the moon’s motion from which its true place at any 
time may be found ; (2) logarithmic tables for correcting the 
jfpparent distance of the moon from a star, on account of 
refraction and parallax. Lunar theory, the deduction of 
the moon’s motion from the law of gravitation. Lunar 
year, a period consisting of twelve lunar months (about 
354I days). 

X704 Harris Lex. Tcchn. s.v. Cycle 0/ the Moon, Ennea- 
decaterides is, with some, the Name of this *Lunar Cycle. 
16^ Goad Celest. Bodies i. xiK 58 As there is a Lunar Month 
consisting of sS or 29 Daj's, so there is a “Lunar Day. 1862 
Bachb Discuss. Mttgn. ^ Meteorol. Observ, iii. 8 The curves 
. . show two east and two west deflections In a lunar day. 
1727-41 Chambers Cyct. s.v. Dial, Moon-Dial, or * Lunar 
Dial, is that which shews the hour of the night by means 
of the light, or shadow, of the moon, projected thereon 
from an index, 1830 Hersciiel Sltta. Nat. Phil. 27 A 
page of ‘"lunar distances’ from the Nautical Almanack. 
X712 Desagulicrs tr. Osanam's Geog. 66 The Addition of 
30 Days to the third Lunar Year, is call’d the “Lunar Equa- 
tion. 1727-41 CftAMBERsCyc/.s.v.Horosc<pe,*LunarHoro- 
scope is tne point which the moon issues out of, when the 
sun is in the ascending point of the east. This is also called 
ihe^rtW o/Jbrtune. i86z BacheT?/xcwxx. Magti. ^ Meteorol. 
Observ. iii, x Each observation was marked with its corre- 
sponding “lunar hour, i860 Worcester, *Lunar method. 
3594 BtuNDF-viL Exerc. iii, 1. xlv, (1636) 358 The “Lunar 
month is that space of lime which the Moone spendeth 
while she dep.arting from the Sunne, returnelh to him againe, 
3727-43 CHAaiSERs CycL, Lunar periodical Months, consist 
of twenty seven days, seven hours, and a few minutes. 
Lunar synodical MontltswadisX of twenty nine days, twelve 
hours, and three quarters of an hour. 3766 Blackstone 
Comm. 11 . 141 A month in law is a lunar month, or twenty 
eight days, unless otherwise expressed. 1883 P. Schaff 
Hist, Church I. If. xvi. 333 The month Nisan %vas the first 
of the twelve lunar months of the Jewish year. 37x5 tr. 
Gregory's Astron. I. 37 If the abovemcniioned meeting of 
the Sun, and “Lunar Node, happens on the very Day of the 
New Moon, 3840 R. H. Dana Bef, Mast xxxi, 1 12 The 
Captain got a “lunar observation as well as his meridian 
altitude. 371X Thoresby in Phil. Trans. XXVII, 320 
An Account of a “Lunar Rain-bow seen in Darbyshire. 
1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast xxiii. 74 He knew every “lunar 
star in both hemispheres. 1864 Webster, *Lunar Tables. 
1834 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. Sci. yi. 34 In 
the “lunar theory the sun is the great disturbing cause, 
1883 Encycl, Brit, XVI. 800/3 The modern lunar theory 
commenced with Newton. 3594 Blundevil Exerc. iii. i. 
xliv, (1636) 357 Of “lunar yeeres there be two kinds, whereof 
the one is ordinary,.. and the other extraordinary or exces- 
sive, ..the ordinarie or common yeere,is the space of twelve 
Jloones or changes. Ibid., The ertraordinarie Lunar yepre 
..is the space of tbirteene Moones or changes containing 
384 daies. 383s Thirlwall Greece I. 221 The Greeks had 
begun to compensate for the defect of the lunar year, by the 
occasional addition of an intercalary month. 

2. Transferred and figurative uses, 
a. Monthly, menstrual, rare. 

3683 Tryon Way to Health 630 In the time of Pregnancy, 
or her Lunar visits. 3822 Good Study Med. IV. 64 The 
cessation of her lunar discharge. 

Id. Having the character of the moon as opposed 
to that of the sun ; not warmly bright ; pale, pallid. 

3742 Young Nt. Th. iii. 56 A theme so like thee, a quite 
lunar theme, Soft, modest, melancholy, female, fair. 3864 
spectator 425 Which we might call lunar poetrj’, — poetry 
without brilliancy, passion, or warmth, but yet containing 
glimpses of a pale but true beauty, 1902 Swinburne in 
Rev. July 26 Even the lustre of Partridge [in Tom yones\ 
^ pallid and lunar beside the noontide glory of Micawber. 

c. Lunar /aliiicsz used allnsively for * matters 
of no practical concern ’• 


x868 Huxley LaySemt. vii. (1870) 359 Hume’s strong and 
subtle intellect takes up a great many problems about which 
we are naturall)* curious, and shows us that they are cssen- 
tially questions of lunar politics, in their essence incapable 
of being answered. 

3. Ciescent-shaped, Lunate. Ltinar bone (» 
medical L, os litnare ) : = B 3. Also, marked 
with crescent-shaped spots, as lunar under'iving. 

, J- Hayward tr. Biottdi's Banish'd V irg. i79The Dwell- 

ings spreading., from one point of the Heaven to the other in 
a lunar forme. 3693 Dryuen Iphis lanthc Poet. Wks. 
(Aldine ed.) IV. 186 The lunar horns, that bind The brows 
of Isis. 3703 Pope Thebais 864 Who grasps the struggling 
heifer’s lunar horns. 3759 W. Wilkie Epigon. n. (3760) 22 
Each with a faulchion armed and lunar shield. 1843 West- 
wood Brit, Moths 1: 133 Orthosia luuosa ithe lunar under 
wing). 184s Ibid. II. 10 Geomeira lunaria (the lunar 
thorn). 1863 Reeve Laud .j- Freshzv. Mollnsks 50 Aper- 
ture broadly obliquely lunar. 1887 E. D. Cov^Orig. Fittest 
vii. 264 The separation of the scaphoid and lunar bones. 

4:. Of or containing silver (see Luna 2 a). Lunar 
caustic, nitrate of silver fused. 

1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., blisc. Tr. 331/2 The little success 
attending the use of the lunar caustic in these experi- 
ments. 1822 Good Study Med. I. 313 The lunar pill of 
Boerhaave, formed from a preparation of silver, which may 
be regarded as a mild lunar caustic. 3826 Ottley Diet. 
Chesn., Silver, Nitrate of\ formerly called Lunar Nitre, 
Lunar Crystals, or Crystals of Silver, and when fused Lunar 
Caustic. 3899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 789 The cornea of 
holh eyes was touched with a point of lunar caustic. 

5, In Arabic grammar ; 'J’he epithet of the class 

of consonants before which the / of the article is 
not assimilated; so called because including g, 
the initial of qainar moon. Opposed to solar. 
.* 77 ® J. Richardson Gram. iiL 8 The dentals and 

Hnguals are called solar letters, the rest lunar, 

6 . Comb.', lunar-diurnal a., peitaining to the 
lunar day ; lunar-znag:netic a., pertaining to mag- 
netism as affected by the moon’s position. 

3856 Sabine in Phil. Trans. CXLVI. 499 The Lunar- 
diurnal Variationsof the Inclination, .at that Station. 3862 
Bache Discuss. Magn. <5- Meteorol. Observ. iir. 13 The 
lunar.magnetic interval for the Philadelphia station. 

B. sb. 


f 1. A moon-like body, satellite, Obs. 

3653 R. Child in Harttib's Legacy (1655) 163 Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, have their Lunars or small Stars moving 
about them. 

2. A lunar distance ; a lunar observation, 

3830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. e8 We steered towards 
Rio de Janeiro for some d.iys after taking the lunars above 
described. 1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket BK\ v. (ed. 2) 194 
In taking Lunars, stars lying at about equal distances, vi.st 
and west of the moon, should be chosen. 

3. A bone of the wrist, shaped like a half-moon. 
Also in Latin form lunare (liHne«Tj). 

3854 R. Owen in Circ. Sci. {c iZ6s) II. B8/3 The carpal 
bones, answering to the scaphoid and lunar in the human 
wrist, are.. confluent, 1872 Mivart Slew. Auat, i6g The 
scaphoid coalesces with the lunare in the Carnivoia. 

Lunaria; see Lunary 

IiTinariail (I'fmeoTian), a. and sb, [f. L. lunar* 

Lunar +-ian.] 

A. adj. Inhabiting the moon. 

x868 Lockyer Guillemin's Heavens (ed. 3) 165 The lunarian 
observer situated on the invisible hemisphere. 

B. sb. 

1. A dweller in the moon. 

3708 Brit, Apollo No. 13. 2/2 Be those Lunarians false or 
true. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 4- Exp, Philos. IV. xxxvii. 23 When 
it is what we call New Moon, we will appear as a Full 
Moon to ihe Lunarians, a 1849 Poe Mellowa Tauta Wks. 
1865 IV. 299 Creatures so diminutive as the lunarians. 1880 
P, Greg Acr. Zodiac I. li. 41 During an eclipse, the Luna- 
rian would see round the Earth a halo created by [etc.]. 

2. One who observes or describes the moon ; one 
who used the Innar method in finding longitude. 

1817 E. Ward {title) The Lunarian, or Seaman’s Guide; 
being a practical Introduction to the Method of ascertaining 
the Longitude at Sea. 1881 Proctor Poetry Astron. vi. 233 
Nor does Schr6ler or any of the older lunarians indicate a 
crater at this part of the moon’s surface. 3903 Blackzv. 
Mag. Oct. 476/2 The expert lunarians— the men v.ho found 
their longitude from observation of the moon— are gone. 

Lunarist (lk7*narist). rare. £f. LuNAU-i- -iST.j 
One who holds the ‘lunar’ theory of the causa- 
tion of weather-changes. 

3863 R. FitzRoy Weather Bk. 213 In such grand dis- 
turbances as these [storms], the Lunarist and the Astro- 
meteorologist shouldendeavour to trace influences of moon 
and planets. 3864 Intel! Observ. No. 32. 105 ’The Lunarists 
and the Astro-meteorologists. 

II LnixariTim tlb/ne»*rif»m). fmodX., f. L. 
lunaris Lunar.] An instrument representing the 
phases and motions of the moon. Cf. Lonabv/6.- 

1786 Jefferson Writ. (1859) I. 507 What is become oMhe 
Lunanum for the King? 3794 G. Adams Bat. ^ Exp. 
Philos. IV. xliii. App. 371. . - r 

LTUiary(li;<n5ri),zJ.l -iOls. Also 6-9 mL-itin 
form lunaria. [ad. med.L. lunaria, 
moon.] a. The garden plant ’ 

I Thp fern called Moon \\ORT, 


Lunaria biennis, b. The fern called i 
Botryckium Lunaria. . , 

Parkinson (1640 Theat. Bot. 5c^) say-s t a would 

many herbes called by the name of f 

make any man wonder how so many® o 1670 seem to 

magical ^wers referred to m quois. 164- and xC 79 *0 

have been ascribed 10 the fern- _ , herbes 

S many Egrimo>mc, Valerian, and 


luitary. 
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!unane. X477 Norton Alch. iU. in Ashm. (1652) 39 
Ven-aine, Lunara [sic], and'Mariagon. 1548 TuRNnn Names 
x>/ llerbes (1881) 85 Lunaria is of two kyndes, the one is 
called in Inline Lunaria maior.. . It maye be called in ens* 
lishe great Lunarl. Some cal it Shabub. The other kinde 
is called in latln Lunaria minor, .which may be called in 
englishe litle Lunary or Maye Grapes. x§97 Gf.rarde 
Herbal \\. Ixxxv. 328 The small Lunarie sprinfeeth foorth 
of the ground with one Icafe like Adders toong. .*627 
Drayton AHucourlf etc. 127 Then sprinkles she the iuicc 
of Rue .. With nine drops of the midnight dewe, From 
Lunarie distilling. 2642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. Si. iv. v. 261 
They say of the herb Lunaria ceremoniously gathered at 
some set times, that laid upon any lock, it makes it flie 
open. 1679 Hist. yel:serVxt\. 2 The Fathers of that Society 
have the true Lunaria, which will <^en the strictest, 
strongest Locks or Fetters wherewith .Conscience can be 
restrained. 1767 AncRCROsinjE Ei^. Man Own Card. 
(1803) 703/2 Lunaria, moon*wort or honesty. 1881 Sat. Ee7>, 
No. 132s* 374 The genus boitychitnn, the moon*fcrn^ or 
lunary, to the magical powers of which several of the Eliza- 
bethan poets bear testimony. 

atirib. X59X Lyly Endym. \\', i, You knowe that on the 
Lunary bancke sleepeth Endimion. 

ILuixary (li/7’nari), a. and sb.^ Now rare. [ad. 
r. limaire^ L. lundris ; see Lunar and -AUY.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to the moon; =Lunaii a, i. 
Also, inhabiting the moon. 

1561 Eden Art of Navig, n. vi. 30 These tymes [of con- 
junctions and oppositions! maybe knowcn..by the Ephl- 
merides or Almanackes, or other tables, or Lunarj* instru- 
mentes. x6xo Healey St, Auy^. Ciiic of God 550 The ycare 
as it is now, consumate in twelve lunary revolutions East- 
ward. x638\Vilkins AVrw il^or/ili.ii6Z4)gA Lunary Eclipse. 
CX64S Howell /.<•//. (1692) 11.530 The Afoonis peopled with 
Selenites or Lunary’ Men. x6sx J.FfREAKE] Agriffa's 
Occ. P/iilos. 48 There be here certain things which arc Solary, 
and certain which arc Lunary. 1690 Leyrourn Curs. Math. 
447 We are not to imagine. .that the Lunary’ Seas, Lakes, 

. .&c. are of the same Water with our Seas. 1727 Bailey vol. 
II, Lunary ^ belonging to the moon, n 2S49 Poe Ulalttme 
Wks, 1874 1. p. Ixx, I’he limbo of lunary souls. 

"b. In lunary vtonth^ year (see Lunar i b), 
x6oa Fuldecke Pandecies 4 Their [the Athenians*! twelue 
monethes did not exceed that number of dales which doth 
consist of the twelue lunarie monethes. [1642 Fuller Holy 
A- Prof. St. T. x.^ 25 Some erroneously compute the long 
lives of the Patriarks before the flood not by solary, but 
lunary’ years, making a moneth a yeare.l 2646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. £/>. tv. xii. 220 The Greeks observed the 
Lunary ycare, that is, twelve revolutions of the Moone 
354. dayes. 17x2 Desaculikrs tr. Ozanam's Ceog. 66 The 
Lunary Month, usually call'd Lunation. 

2. tramf. andy%; a. Monthly, menstrual. 

1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed, 4I III. 394 The ordln.'iry 

return where anything like a regular period is established, 
is menstrual or lunary*. 

b. Lunatic. 

c 1617 Middleton Witch iv. 1, 7 There is some difference 
betwixt my jovial condition and the lunary’ state of madness. 

3. Crescent-shaped, Lunate ; = Lunar. 

1623 tr. Favine's Theat. Hon,\\\. iv. 359 His .. Battalions 
shoukl^be ordered .. in a Lunarie forme, and of a Crescent. 
-x668 CuLrEPFER Sc Cole Barthol. Anat. 1. xvfl. 47 With 
their broad end they look towards the Cara, and with their 
sharp and lunary part they respect the Kidneys, 

1 4. ? Silvery. Obs. rare“^. 

x6xs Tomkis Albumazarn. iii, Hang'd round from toppe 
to bottome With pure white lunary’ Tapstry, or needle- 
worke ; But if 'twere cloalh of siluer, 'twere much better, 

fB. sbl^ Obs. 

1. A kind of apparatus for solving astronomical 
problems; =Volvelle. 

14. . in 'Dyz^Skelton (1843) II. 336 Now folowilh here the 
volvelle, that sum men clepen a lunarie. 

2 . ?One bom under the influence of the moon. 

1605 yitAiAzQuersit. i. xi. 47 Starres which have their most 

colde and moyst spirites, as the Saturnalls and Lunarles. 

3. A crescent or half-moon. 

. x6xo W. Folkingham Art oj Sum’ey \\.\\. 58 Parallelo- 
grams, Squares, Circles, Quails, Lunaries. 

(1^^7*n^t), a. Chiefly. A^/. T/zj/, [ad. 
L. liinains, f. luna moon : see -ate 2 .] Crescent- 
shaped, crescentiform. 

*777 S. Robson Brit. Flora ix Lunate^ subrotund. x8o6 
Galpine Brit. Dot. 329 Slipulte lunate, toothed. 1828 Stark 
Elan. Nat. Hist. IL 174 Eyes linear, almost lunate. 1848 
Dai.yell- Rare Atitm, Scot/. II. 88 The lunate hydr«c of 
Scotland falling within the sphere of my observation, are of 
• three distinct genera. 1870 Bentley Man. Boi. 161 When 
a leaf is renifonn but with the lobes at the base of the 
lamina pointed, it is lunate or crescent-shaped. 

Lunated (Uzz-ncUed), a. .Chiefly 'JVat. Hist. 
Now rare. [f. prec. + -ED 1.] « prec. 

1673 E. Browne Trav. 82 A sort of Cross, which our 
Heralds do not dream of, which is a Cross Lunated after 
this manner. 1706 Phil. Trans. XXV. 2216 The Jugulum 
or lunated part of the Breast-bone. 1830 S. Cooper Diet. 
Pract. Surg. (ed. 6) 819 The operator .. made a lunated 
incision. 1857 Birch 1 . 411 The Amazons 

have the pelta, or lunated shield. 1859 Toon Cycl. Anai. 
V. 156/2 The sacro-iliac facet,. is lunated in shape. 

ILnnatic (lb7 natik), a. [ad, late L. /uudlic-us, 
f. L. Ifeua moon: see -atic. Cf. F. hinatique^ 
Sp. , It. lunatico^ A. • adj. 

1. Originally, affected with the kind of insanity 
that was supposed to have recurring periods de- 
pendent on the changes of the'.moon.. In mod. use, 
.synonymous with Insane ; current in popular and 
legal language, but not now employed technically 
by physicians. 


^1290 S. 1. 369/99 He haddc ane doubler. J>at 

was lunatyke. 1303 LaNcl. P. PL C. x. 107 pc wliichc aren 
lunaiik iQllcr.s and leperes n-boute, And mad as he mono 
siti. 1398 Trkvisa Barth. DeP. A*, xvi. xcv. (1495) 587 The 
precyous stone Topazius. .Iicipith .ayenst the passyon Luna- 
tyk. 1430-40 Lydc. Boehas vii. ti. (*554) 165 b. He was., 
cucry moneth once Lunaticke. 1564 in Strype Eccl. Mem. 
III. App. Ivlii. 197 All this trouble. . was when you were luna- 
likeand not yourowne man. 1592 KvoA/i, Trap iii.viii. 5 
\Siage Direction\^\\c runnes lunaticke. 1600 Iiosp. Incur. 
Footes 77 if the moone be cuiil placed, cither it maketh 
men cxtaticah lunatick, or subiecl to the kings cuiil. 1604 
S. Grahamk Pass. Sfarke E 4 b,Thc greatest Foole is wise 
if he be rich, And wisedome flowes from hi.s Lunatique 
bray’ne. 1640 Yorke Union Hon. AX\cc fell luna- 

ticke, and was divorced from the said Gilbert. 1759 Rouert- 
SON Hist. Scot. vil. Wks. 1813 I. 548 The presumptive heir 
to the tlironc was lunatic. 1885 Sat, Rev. j 8 July 80/1 One 
of the most distinctive marks of the lunatic mind is that it 
reasons sandy from insane premises. Spectator Dec., 
The House of C.'istile, which, after fighting and reigning for 
nearly eight hundred years, terminated in a lunatic girl. 

b. Of things: Indicating lunacy ; crazy. 

1605 StiAKS. Learw. iii. 13 Bedlam beggers, who with 
roaring voices .. Sometime with Lun.aticke bans, sometime 
with PraierS, Inforce their charitie. 16x4 B, Jonson A’/rrM. 
Fair 1. i, A notable hj'pocriticall vermine it is .. of a most 
lunatique conscience, and splene. i86x Bushnell Char. 
fesus^Z There have been great enthusiasts in the world, and 
they have .shown their infirmity by lunatic airs, appropriate 
to their extravagance. 

c. ftp. Madly foolish, frantic, idiotic, * mad . 

xs7f Goloinc Cnhdn on Ps. iv. 5 If lunaiik rashnessc 

have caryed any into sinnc. 1590 Maria>wk Edtv, //, v. i, 
X13 Greefc makes me lunaticke. 1604 Dekker Honest Wh. 
Wks. 1873 II. 7r» 1 am sickc Of that disease, all Love j's 
lunatlke. 16x2 Drayton Poly-olb. To Rdr. A, Nothing [is! 
esteem’d in this lunatique age but what is kept in cabinet.s. 
1859 Bright Istdia t Aug. (1876) 47 No policy can be 
more lunatic th.in the policy of annexation. 1884 Geo. 
Eliot Ess. (ed. 2) 14 The seventh [Satire! , . contains nothing 
in particular except lunatic flattery of George I. 

•}*2. a. Influenced by the moon. Obs. 
c 1430 Lydc. Reas. \ Sens, 6177 Thcr [sc. womcn'.s] hertys 
chaungc never.. Thcr sect ys no thing lunatyke. 1583 
Greene Mamillia Wks. (Grosart) 11. x8o By nativitie they 
be lunaticke, not taking this worde as the English men do, 
far Starke mad, but ns borne under the influence of Luna, 
and therefore as firme..as melting waxc. 1593 Nashk 
Christ's T. X4, 1 that was borne to siippresse & treade down 
.sinne N-nder looic, in the nigbt time, (when that sinne- 
inhabited element is wont to be most lunaticke) >va)kc on 
the crests of the surges as on the dry land. 

’t’b. Farriery. Affected with moonblindness; 
moon-blind, moon-eyed. Ohs. 

*577 b. Googf. HeresbacICs Hush.iyiZi) 124 Y-* broken 
wineded, the lunatlke, and the mangine.s, called the Farcine. 
1580 BlunPEVIL Curing Horses Dis. j 6 Of lunatlke cic«. 
1607 Markham Coz^rf/. VII. (16x7) 22 Lun.itike eyes, or Moone 
eyes, 1737 Bracken AVimV;;?' Imfr. (1756) 1. 136 In Luna- 
tick cr Moon-blind Horses. 

B. sb. A lunatic person ; a person of unsound 
mind ; a madman. 

1377 Lancu P. PL B. Prol. 123 Thanne loked vp a lunatik, 
a lene thing wlih-alle. c 1380 Wvclip Strut. Sel. Wks. 11. 
23 Lunatikes ben slch men J?at ban cours of l?eT siike- 
nesse bi movyng of I>e moone. 2590 Shaks. Mids. A, v. 
i. 8 The Lunaticke, the Louer,and the Poet, Arc of imagina- 
tion all compact. 1628 Coke On Litt, i. 247 a, A Luna- 
tique that hath sometime his vnderstanding and sometime 
not. 1735 Motte in .Swift's LciH\y6Z) IV. 107 An Hospital 
for Lunaticks and Idiots. 1742 Act 15 Geo. /i, c. 30 Where- 
as Persons who have the Misfortune to become Lunaticks, 
may.. be liable to be surprised into unsuitable Marriages, 
*757 Smollett Reprisal i. viii, An English lunatic at full 
mooHj is a veiy sober animal when compared to a French- 
man in a passion, 18x8 Cruise Digest led. 2) I.^ 315 An 
infant, aperson of nonsane memory, an idiot, alunaiic,. '.may 
also be grantees of a copyhold, 1828 Sir A. Hallidav 
Pres. Si. Lunatics 30 In Perthshire, the idiots are two 
hundred and eight, the lunatics only one hundred and fifty- 
nine. x88x£'//c^'A./»V//,Xni.ii3/i Insane persons(aIthough 
not lunatics so found by inquisition) may be placed under 
persona! restraint. 1887 Brit. Med. frnl. 9 Apr. 808/2 A 
desperate encounter recently took place, .between a lunatic 
who had escaped from Hatton Asylum and two keepers 
who were sent in pursuit. 

b. Jig. A madly foolish person. 

x6o2 cud Pt. Reiurti fr. Partiass, it. iii. 665 She may be 
thy Luna, and thou her Lunaticke. a 1631 Donne Poems 
(1650) 4 Vaine lunatique, against these scapes 1 could Dis- 
pute, and conquer, if 1 would. X884 Chr. World 4 Sept. 
667/x Any man telling the farmers of Ireland not to pay 
their rents would be a lunatic. 

c. attrib. ; lunatic asylum (also lunatic 
hospital, t house), a hospital established for the 
reception and treatment of lunatics. 

1762 Weslkv yrnl. 21 Dec. (1827) III, 120, I doubt this 
is not the case of any other lunatic hospital, xBx2'34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) III, 6^ The proportion of patients 
returned as having been received into lunatic houses. 1828 
Sir a. Hallidav [title) A General View of the Present 
State of Lunatics, and Lunatic Asylums, in Great Britain 
and Ireland. Ibid. 31 Dumfries has a small lunatic estab- 
lishment, attached to the County Infirmary. 1885 Times 
4 Aug. 9/4 A page from the lunatic entry book had been 
surreptitiously removed. XM7 Brit. Med, yrnl. a Apr. 736/1 
That the registered lunatic hospitals should not be sub- 
jected to special restrictions and disabilities. 

Lxuiatical (I'^/nje-tikal), a. rare. [f. Lunatic 
+ -AL. ] =& Lunatic a. 

Broughtotis Let.-nn,.Z The Lun.iticall conceits 
are thine owne. x6oo O. E. Kept. Libel i. ii. 43 Let this 
lunaticall or extaticall frier ,. forbeare to br.agge.^ x866 
Howells Venet. Life 100, He was of a most lunatical de- 
portment. 1892 Nat. Observer 17 Dec. 101/2 The lunatical 
ignorance of politidans. 


Hence I.Tiiia‘tioaUy. atfo. 

1873 W. Coiiv LiU . ^ 7 nh . (1897) 3„ The ninmm a, 
the prayers dismally, deaihfully, lunatically, 

t IiTinaticneBS. Obs.rare. The condition of 
being lunatic. 

1662 J. Chandler Van Helmout's Oriat, 145 Tli-i-. 
mortall mindc .. doth not vary through Lunatjcheis » 
I’raniickncss at a certain time of the Moon, int Rn,. 
vol. 1 1, Lunatichiess. 

Iitination (llKnci-Jan). [ad. ined.L. Umitik. 
em (whence F. bmaison, It. lunazione, Sp. hm- 
cion, Pg. Itma(ao), f. It'ma moon : see -atios.] 

1. The time from one new moon to the next, 
constituting a Innar month ( = 29} days). 

139B Trevisa r>ar{k. De P. R. ix.ix. (1495) 354 A moitl. 
of the mone is .also i.akcn for a full lunacyon whycht doraS 
fro chaungc to chaungc. ^2400 Maundev. (i83o)xxx.'^t 
And there is not the Mono seyn in allc the Lunaaoun. 
SiiAKERLEY Tabulx Britan. (1x7] A Table of the naa 
Lunations. 2664 Power E.tp. Philos. Pref. 4 Lunaiicmrf 
the inferiour Planets. 2690 Levrourn Curs.Matk.i^'ii,i‘ 
.Arabians ., having respect to the Moon form their Vearef 
12 Synodical Lunations. 27x2 Steele No. 545? q 
Ibe 8^** day of the third lunation, and the 4'^ year of our 
reign. 2812 Woodhousk Aslron. xxx. 295 From the b. 
equality of the Moon’s motion, this synodic period, or hu. 
tion, is not alwaj’.s of the .<;amc length. 2893 Sir R, Biu, 
Sloty of Sun 132 Nineteen years is almost exactly cqud to 
two hundred and thirty five lunations. 

t 2. The time of full moon. Obs. 

c xSj(9 in Fronde Hist. Eng. (i88x) IV. 405 They.,iDte3i 
at this or next lunation to conjure for treasure hid betveta 
Newbury and Reading. 2686 Goad Celest. BoHits Lun 
The Exuberance of the Tides at or necr the ^uicociul 
Lunations. 

3. A menstruation, rare. 

2822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 46 A lendenej'U 
keep up that periodical habit of depletionj which will prob- 
ably prove advantageous against the ensuing lunations. 

^Onncll sb^ Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 

louche. [App. onomatopaic. Cf. Dukch ri.J 
The sound made by the fall of a soft heavy body. 

C2i4o Promp. Parv. 135/1 Dunebe, or lonche (ff. A 
lunclie), soniluSy strefitus. 2B90 Line. Jul)’.tSSb« 

hefird a lunch, bud she tboht it vs'os tb* childer plaarin*. 

Ijuncli (I*^nJ), j^.2 [Perh. evolved fromLcH? 

on the analogy of the apparent relation be- 
tween humf and huitchy bumf and hmch. Cf. 

* Lounge^ a large lump, as of bread or cheese’ 
(Brockelt If. Country IVords, ed. 2, 1829). 

It is curious that the word first appears wa renderlnjd 
the (at that lime) like-sounding Sp. lonja slice of ban, 
Lunchcon, commonly believed to be a denvaliveofAwi 
occurs in our quois. xx years earlier, ^with Its present sw- 
ing. In sense 2 lunch was an abbreviation of Ififtcheettita'i 
appearing about iSzOj when it was regarded either as a 
vulgarism or as a fashionable affectation.] 

fl. A piece, a thick piece; a hunch or hnnk. diif. 

259X PcRavALL Sp. Dict.f Lonja de tociuo, a lunch of baco3i 
fm 4 stumy tardi. 2600 Surflet Country Farm \\u **v, 
850 He shall lake breade and cut it into little lunches [rr. 
hppins] into a pan with cheese. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aui»a»t 
Guzman dAlf, ii. 280 Our Master W’as well content .. tw 
we should rosle a good lunch of porke. 2707 J. Steve5« il 
Quevedo's Com. JVhs. (1709) 236, 1 clapp'aagoM Lunenot 
Bread into my Pocket. 2785 Burns Holy Fair xxin, As 
cheese an* bread ..Was dealt about in lunches. ^ 

2. A more colloquial synonym ofLUiSCHEONrA J- 
(Now the usual word exc. in specially formal 
though many persons still object to it as vulgar.) 

2B29 [H. Best} Pers, d- Lit. Mem. 307 The word 
is adopted in that * glass of fashion Almacks,_and Ituicn 
is avoided as unsuitable to the polished society tnere w- 
hibited. Z839-4Z S. Warren Ten Thous. 

He happened to mention it at lunch. 1841 N 
Physiol. Digestion (ed, 4) 266 We do not experience 
same dislike to exertion after a light forenoon lunch. 1 59 
J, Gumming Ruthy. 87 Parched com was her only lunch 
the midst of a day of ardour and of sunshine. 1*^ 

O T .A.<ie nn thC 131)16 31 


half-past one. x88o Mrs. Forrester Roy 4 ” ^ 

to lunch to-morrow at one. 2902 R. D. 

vi.’59 Every night during the mid watch a beau 


lunch was served to the officer of the deck. . 

3. atlrib. and Comb.^ as lunch-hasbetf -oncu > 
-iable^ -lime ; lunch-dinner, a meal that might 
be called either lunch or dinner, a mid-day 
• 1878 Sir P. Wallis in Brighton Life (1892) sot, ‘“J 
good squire will take a lunch-dinner with me. au 

Boldrewood ' Col, Reformer (i 8 qx) 276 It was on the ng 
side of lunch-time. Ibid. 277 The well-appointed 
'1892 G. R. Lowndes Camping Sk. 52 'From, lunch bi5cn ^ 
and cake, formed a reasonable lunch. 2901 i.,, 

630, 1 . .snatched a hasty breakfast from my lunch has 

' Lunch (I»nJ), V. [f. Lukch sb.^ 

1. ifilr. To take lunch. . 

1823 D’Israeli Cur. Lit. Ser. 11. I. 402 She is 

enough, she said, to have lived to hear the vu'ff^nsms 0 ^ 
youth adopted in drawing-room circles. To 
familiar from the fairest lips, in her youth was cmy ^ 
in the servants hall. 1884 Grant Allen icrinv. 
Miss Merivale lunched with the family’. *887 J’A-.fjc 
Sterrv Lazy Minstrel (1892) xgo Here can we luncn . 
music of trees. *897 Ld. Tennvson Mem. 

222 On one occasion Kuskin lunched with us. 

2. (vans. Tev provide Ivmch for. collaq* . 

1892 Temple Bar Dec. 578 [She! does her duty* . . wa^^ 

by her country friends — lunching, tca-ing,_and ‘ 

*893 Weslm. Gaz. 15 June 2/1 Permission was gw 
lunch the pilgrims on board the Victory. ' 

Lunclieon (iD-nJan). Also ylunchen, wnc - 
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ion, lunching, 7-S lunchin, S lunshin. [Re- 
lated- in some way to Lunch 

The ordinary view, that the spelling /ufic/iift^reprGseJits 
the etymological form, appears somewhat unlikely. In our 
quols. the earliest form is luncheon^ and this appears in our 
quois. earlier than lunch\ and there is no evidence of a 
derivative verb in the i6-i7th c. It is possible that luncheon 
might have been extended from hatch on the analogy of the 
relation between irtmchj truncheoni\ 
fi. -Lunch of,s. 

1580 H0L1.VBANO Trcas. Fr. Tong^ Lopin^ a lumpe, a gob- 
let, a luncheon. 16x7 Moryson Itiu. iii. 11. iv. 97 Eating 
a great lumpe of bread and butter with a lunchen of cheese. 
x66o Chas. IPs Escape fr. Worcester in Harl. Mise. (1809) 
IV, 444 The Colonel plucked out of his pocket a good 
luncheon of bread and cheese. 1703 Thoresby Lei. io Fay 
(E. D. S.) S.V., A huge lunshin of bread, i.e. a large piece. 
1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) III. 62 A large 
luncheon of brown bread . . struck my eyes. 1824 Scorr 
Rcdgauntlet let. x, Little _Benjie..was cramming a huge 
luncheon of pie-cnist into his mouth. 
fg. 1685 H. More Paralip. Prophet, xii. p8 No little 
scraps of bounty . . but large Lunchions of Munificence. 

2 . Originally, a slight repast taken between two 
of the ordinary meal-times, esp. between breakfast 
and mid-day dinner. The word retains this original 
application with those who use dinner as the name 
of the mid-day meal; with those who *dine* in 
the evening, /K«r//w«- 4 enotes a meal .(understood 
to be less substantial and less ceremonious than 
dinner) taken usually in the early afternoon. Now 
somewhat cf. Lunch sh^ 3. 

a 1652 Brome Mad Couple v. i, Wks, 1873 1 . 92 Noonings, 
and inlermcaliary Lunchings. 1655 tr. Cot'n. Hist. Francion 
111. 71 For our Breakfast and after-noons Lunchins [Fr. d 
gouster], 1706 E. Ward IVHitngs (ed. 3) II. 125 Then 
others more Hungry, their Stomachs to please. Sit down 10 
their Luncheons of House-hold and Cheese. 1809 Malkik 
Gil Slas nr. ii. p 3 As soon as we had released our kitchen- 
wench, 1 gave orders for a good luncheon. 1823 Byron 
yuan XI. Ixv, His afternoons he pass’d in visits, luncheons, 
Lounging and boxing. 1827 Carlyle Germ. Rom. II. 318 
The mother looked for the little ones, and brought them 
their evening luncheon. 2835 MRS- Gaskell North d* S. i, 
They did not scruple to make a call at each other’s houses 
before Luncheon. x88r Lady Herdert Edith a Have you 
had some luncheon? xSgt E. Peacock N. Brendan II. 2 
Thornton stayed for luncheon. 

3 . attrib. 

1823 J. Badcock Dom. Antusem. 158 Allowing ..not a 
moment for meals, nor the well known luncheon-time. 1884 
W. S» Gilbert Princess Ida n, Merrily ring the luncheon 
bell. xB88 J, "PfOtn Mysi.Mirbridge I. ix. 146 From that 
very Pavilion he had slipped away during the luncheon- 
hour. ^ x8ox H. Herman His Angel 125 The cellar, .was 
occupied by a liquor and luncheon bar. 1899 E. Peacock 
in Month Feb, 208 To witness the servant> of the Duke 
pitch theluncheon-tent. 1903 Railway time table t Luncheon- 
baskets, .may be obtained at the principal stations. 

Hence IiU'nclieoa v. tnir., to take luncheon, to 
lunch ; liU*ncIieonless tr., without luncheon. 

2883 Ld. Saltoun Scraps I. 190, I , . went luncheonlc.-^s 
mj’self. x88s_/Vr/«, in Ivaggonelie 94 A few minutes more 
saw an imposing party luncneoning on the grassy roadside. 
1889 Archseol. jEliana XIII. 309 The Duke of Northumber- 
land. .luncheoned at the ‘ Three Half Moons 

Lnnclier [f. Lunch One 

who lunches or takes lunch. 

1840 Nexv Monthly Mag, LX. 60 We therefore put it to 
the conscience of the ladies who indulge in hot luncheons 
(if a regular luncher can have a conscience). 1895 J, 
Davidson Earl Z^ttender 248 The sound of the pipes .. 
reached the thirty lunchers in their barn, 

+ Xiundt Obs. Also 5 lunde. [a. ON. lundi\ 
Disposition, nature ; manners. 

C1200 Ormin 7038 Code menness dene lund. Ibid. 9783 
All fulle off attri^ lund. CX450.S'/. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1460 
In haly speche he lyked his lunde. 

11 Ijll'Xlda. Also 8 lunder. [repr. Icel. Hindi, 
Norvv. lunde, Sw. hmni\ A Scandinavian name 
for ; The pufhn. 

1743 Phil. Trans. XLII. 612 Greenland produces .. Cor- 
morants, Lunders, PaiTOts [etc.]. 1802 G. Montagu Ornith, 
Diet. (1833) 310 Ltitida, a name for the Puffin, 1893 New- 
To.N Diet, Birds, Lunda. 

Iiunder, Lundge : .see Lounder v .. Lounge v . 
'MjnndrOSS. Obs. [a. F. Londreis adj., f. 
Londres London,] (See quot. 1695.') 

169s W. Lowndes Amendm. Silver Coin i-j A Sterling 
.. was once called a Lundress, because it was to be Coined 
only at London. 1706 in Phillips; and in later Diets. 

^tindyfoot (It^mdifut). [Named after Lundy 
Foot, a Dublin tobacconist, whose address is given 
as 8 Essex Bridge in Wilson’s Dublin Directory 
1776.] A kind of snuff. 

zSrx Ora ^ yuliei IV. 1S7 The sportive zephyrs carried 
the high-dried Lundyfoot into the eyes of the whole party. 
XB22 Blachtv. Mag. A I. 370* He took so much of Lundy- 
Fool, That he used to snort and snuffie. x866 Daily Tel. 
XX Jan. 5/1 A pinch of Lundyfoot or brown Rappee. 

Xiune 1 (I<«n). Hawking. Also 5 lewne ; and 
see Loyn. [var. of Loyn.J A leash for a hawk. 

1470-83 Malory Arthur vt. xvl, Thenne was he ware of 
a Faucon..and longe lun)'S aboute her feete. 1486 Bk. 
St. Albans B vb, The lewnes shulde be fastened to theym, 
with a pajTe of lyrettis. 1580 H. Gifford Gillofltytoers 
(1873)90 In fanciers lune I fast was cought. 1593 Greesh 
MamiUia i. E3, The closer shee coucred the sparke, the 
more it kindled : yea, in seeking to vnlose the Lunes, the 
more .she w.is intangled. x6tr Cotcr., Longe,.. a. hawkes 
luneor leash. 1895 Quillkr-Cgvch Wandering Heath 230 
A gerfalcon lying with long lunes tangled about his feet. 


SjlUie ^ (bt/n). arch, [ad, med.L. lima lit, 
‘moon*, hence *fit of lunacy’ (cf. Lunatic), 
whence F. Imie^ MHG. Nine (G, lauite whim, 
humour).] //. Fits of frenzy or lunacy; mad freaks 
or tantrums. (Cf. Line sh^ 29.) 

x6xx Shaks. 7 *. ii. it 30 These dangerou.s, vnsafe 

Lunes^ i‘ th’ King, — be.sbrevv them. 1778 Johnson Let. to 
Airs. Thrale 14 Nov., My master is in his old lunes and so 
am I. ^1799 Lamb yohn Woodvit \u. Let him alone, I have 
seen him m these lunes before. 1867 J. H. Stirling in 
Forin. Rev. Oct. 381 This is the central weak point, the 
special lunes of the De Quincey nature. 1883 Svmonds 
Renaiss. It., I tat. Lit. II. 11. x. 97 Their tales for the most 
part are the lunes of wanton love^ 

Iitli1.e ^ (Ih/n). [a. F. iwte\—V^. Inna moon,] 

1 . Geom. The figure formed on a sphere or on a 
plane by two arcs of circles that enclose a space. 

1704 Harris Lex. Techn., Lnnes or Lvnulx. 1839 in 
PeuM Cycl. XIV. ipg. 1834 Moseley Astron. xxxiv. (ed. 4) 
1x9 Her (the moon^J crescent .. now presents the appear- 
ance of a lune. 1891 Cavlev in Coll. Papers (1897) Xlll. 
205 The two lunes ACB and ABD of figure 6. 

2 . Anything in the shape of a crescent or half- 
moon. 

X706-9 Watts Lyric Poems 11. Viet. Poles aver Osman 
149 Faithful Janizaries. .FaJl’n in just Ranks or Wedges, 
Lunes or Squares. 1805 W. Herschcl in Phil. Trans. 
XCV. 36 This made them (the globules] gradually assume 
the shape of half moons . .The dark part of these little lunes 
..did not appear sensibly less than the enlightened part. 
Xiune, anglicized f. Luna, 

Iiunebergite (liinobougoit). Min. [Named 
by C- NoIIner, 1870, from Liineberg, Hanover, its 
locality: see -itk.] A boro-phosphate of mag- 
nesium, found in fibrous masses. 

x87a Dana Alin. App, 10. 1893 ChaptuatPs Blowpipe 

Pract. 179. 

Iiunecye, obs. form of Lunacv. 
l^Xluel ^ (hwneT). [f. Lunel (Heranlt) a town in 
France.] A sweet muscat wine. Also luncl-’wine, 
X770 Ann. Reg. ii. X58 He .. made me drink bumper after 
bumper of his lunel wine. 1821 Rouge et Noir 85 A bumper 
of the true lunel. 1841 Thackeray Afem. Gormandising 
Wks. 1900 XIII. 589 What could literary men mean by 
ordering lunel? 

(Ih/'nel), Her. [Fr., a. Sp. lunel, 
f. luna moon.] A figure formed by four crescents 
appoint^ resembling a rose with four leaves. 

2828-40 In Berry EncycL Her. I, 
liUnestice, obs. form of Lunistice. 

11 Iiunetta. [It.] » Lunette 4 b. 

1898 Daily Naivs xo Feb. 6/3 Under the lunetla is the 
Descent from the Cross, the Madonna kneeling, 
lunette (lh/ne*t). Also 7-8 in anglicized 
form lunet(t. [a. F, luneite, dim. of lune moon.] 
f 1 , A little moon, a satellite. Obs. 

1643 Peace-Maker x.%1 Ourpredecessors. .could 

never have believed, that there were such Lunets about 
some of the Planets as our late Perspectives have described. 
t 2 . The figure of a crescent moon. Also a//n 7 A 
X774 J. Bryant Afy/Ao/, 11 . p. iv, Juno Sarnia Selenitis, 
standing in a lunette, and crowned with a lunette. 2787 
M. Cutler in Life. Jmls. <y Corr. (x888) 1.278 In this rock 
a (light of steps is cut, in a winding or kind of lunette 
form, from the road to the top of the hilL 

3 . Farriery. A horse-shoe consisting of the 
front semicircular portion only. Also lunclte’Skoe. 

1380 Blundevil Curing Horses Dis. clii. 65 Pull off his 
shooesand shooe him with half Mooneshooes called Lunette. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury \\\. 324/2 A Lunct shooe. .is used 
for Horses th.at have weak Heels, c 1720 W. Gibson far- 
rier's Guide II. (1738; 256 The cure is. .to shoe him wiih 
Lunets, or Half-Moon shoes. 1733 in Chambers Cycl. Supp. 
sB \6 sporting ATag. XLVII. 27 A shoe in the form oi the 
old lunette, or La Fosse's shoe. 2873 in Knight Diet. Aleck. 

4 . Arch. a. An arched aperture in a concave 

ceiling for the admission of light. 1 

16x3-39 I. Jones in Leoni Palladio’s Archil. (X742) I. 39 
The manner of Arches are. .a Rotonda G, a Lunette P, and 
a Conca N and K- 2823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 214 
Lunettes are used in large rooms or halls, and are made 
either in waggon-headed ceilings, or through large coves, 
surrounding a plane ceiling. x(^-S9 ^\s\\x Archit. {ed. 4) 
Gloss., Lunette, a cyiindric, cylindroidic, or spherical aper- 
ture in a ceiling. 

b. A crescentiform or semicircular space in a 
ceiling, dome, etc., decorated with paintingsorsculp- 
tures ; a piece of decoration filling such a space. 

xy22 Richardson Statues Italy 117 The pictures are 
painted in a sort of Lunettes, form’d by'a Semicircle within a 
Tall Arch ending in a Point, and (etc.). 2833 Ruskin Stones 
Veti. HI. ii. 74 The painting which filled the lunette behind 
it [a sarcophagus). ,2857 Mrs. Jameson Leg. of ATadonna 
Introd. (ed. 2) 60 It is comprised in five lunettes round the 
ceiling. 1873 Ouida Pascarel I. 36 Above at a vast height 
there was a luneite with frescoes of the labours of Hercules. 
18S6 Willis & Clark Cambridge III. 2x0 7 *he lunette over 
the entrance-door [of the FiuwiUiam bluseutn]. 

6. Fortif. A work larger than a redan, consisting 
of two faces, .and two fl.anks (Voyle Alii. Did.). 

2704 Harris Lex. Techn., Lutteiies in FoKificaiion, are 
Envelopes, Counicrgardes or Mounts of Earth cast up 
before the Curtain. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lunette. . 

In Fortification, a small Work generally raisu before the 
Courlin in Ditches full of Water : It consists of two Faces 
making a Rc-entring Angle, and serves to dispute the 
RiS'.'ige of the Ditch. 27x1 Lond. Gas. No. 4883/2 His 
Grace .. has given Orders for making several Lunettes in 
tlie Front of our Camp. 1759 B. Martis' Ned. Hisi. Eng. 

II. 200 An embattled Wall, with Lunets hanging over the 
River. 2778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. c) s.v, Sandown Castle, 


Kent, N. of Deal, ., consists of four lunets of ver>’ thick 
arched work of stone. . . In the middle Is a great round 
tower. 2834--47 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. (2851) xi 
The lunette, like the redan, is frequently open at the gorge. 
2859 F. A. Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) 263 A Lunette 
has two faces, similar to the redan, and also two flanks. 

6 . A blinker for a horse. 

2652 Bp, Hall Invis. World m. § 12 Make earthly things, 
not as lunets to shut up our sight, but spectacles to transmit 
it to spiritual objects. 2733 Chambers Cycl. Suppl., Lu- 
nette is also the name of two small pieces of felt made round 
and hollow, to clap upon the eyes of a vicious horse. 2873 
in Knight Diet. Aleck. 

7 . t O'- Spectacles. Obs. 

2682 Colvil Whigs Suppiic. (1751) 53 Then answered the 
whole croud, Bidding him read it out aloud. Seeking his 
Lunets [etc.]. 2693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compi. Card., Ref. 
Agric. 49 One day Lunetts and hlicroscopes may possibly 
be Invented, whereby these Pores may plainly be seen and 
distinguished. 2796 Mod. Gulliver's 7 'rav. 75 Fearfiil of 
more mistakes, for want of my useful lunettes, I made my 
bow of depart. 

b. Given as the name for a special kind of 
concavo-convex lens for spectacles. 

2833 in OciLviE Suppl. 287s in Knight Diet. Aleck. 

8 . A watch-glass of flattened shape. Also HineUe 
{watch-) glass. 

2832 G, R. Porcelain 4 C/.ix.233 Lunette glasses. 

2849 Dana Geol. ix. (1850) 466 The curvature of a lunette 
v'atch-glass. 2884 F. J. Britten Watch 4- Ctochn. 156 
Lunette, the usual form of rounded watch glass. 

9 . In the guillotine, the circular hole which 
receives the neck of the victim. 

1839 F. E. Paget Curate of Cumheriv. 238 When the 
victim's head is fixed in the lunette. 2900 Westm. Gas. 
20 Oct. 6/2 His head had to be thrust into the lunette by 
two warders, 

10. Glass-making. = Ljnnet-hoib. 

2839 Ure Diet. Arts 587 The founding or melting furnace 
is a square brick building,. . at each angle of this square 
a small oven or arch is constructed .. vaulted within, and 
communicating with the melting furnace by square flues 
called lunettes. 


11 , Antig. A crescent-shaped ornament. 

1863 Aihenxttm 22 July 219/1 A pair of golden gorgettes 
or lunettes. 

12 . A forked iron plate into which the stock of 
a field-gun carriage is inserted. 

2^3 in Knight Diet. Aleck, 

lo. (See quot.) 

2884 R. F. Burton Bk. Sword 124 This hilt-plaic has 
dwindled in the French fencing-foil to a lunette, a double 
oval of bars shaped like a pair of spectacles. 

14 . Feel, A circular crystal case, fitting into an 
aperture in the monstrance, in which the Host is 
placed for exposition. 

2890 in Century Diet. 2B93 in Catkolie Did. 

XsTXng (i*?r)). Forms: i lungen, 3-6 lunge, 

5- 4 loz 3 gen(e, 4-6 lo&g(e, 4-5 lounge, 5 longon, 
luugen, (5 loughe, lunche, 6 longue, loong), 

6- lung. [OE. lungen str. fem. « OFris. lungen^ 
MLG. lunge, MDu. longe (Du. lon^, OHG. lungttn 
(MHG., mod.G. lunge',', ON. with change of de- 
clension lungawV. neut. ; f. Teut. root *lung-\—‘ 
OAryan ^Ingk- in Skr. laghu-, Gr. (Katppos light : 
see Light a.i (The lungs were so called because 
of their lightness; cf. Ljgbts.)] 

1 . Each of the two respiratory organs in man and 
most vertebrate animals, placed within the cavity 
of the thorax on either side of the heart and com- 


municating with the trachea or windpipe. 

cxoooiELFBicC»/t?«. in Wr.-Wulcker 160/34 Pn/wj?, lungen, 
cxooo Sax. Leec/id. 11 . 92 hliS )>y sceal mon lacnian 
man he bih lungenne wund. c 2250 Death 172 in O. E. Alisc. 
178 Nu schal for-rotien hi liure and hi lunge. cia73 Lav. 
6499 pelongene and he liure foils to grunde. 23., K. 
Alt's. 4719 Men to heom ihreowcdrit and donge. With foule 
.^yren, with rotheres lunge, a 1340 Hawfole Psalter I. 8 
It purges he longes of inflacioun. 2300 Gower Conf. III. 
100 The lunge yifth him weie of speche. 2393 Lancl. P. 
PL C. IX. 189 Lame men he lechede with longen of besles. 
CX420 Pallad. on Husb. l. 49 The longis hool and wynded 
with the best. CX440 Gesta Rom. I. 3 (Harl. MS.) The 
archer, .hath y-schoUe him selfe in he lungen. c 2470 Henry 
Wallace ii. 409 Leuirand lounggis men mychl all redy se. 
2482 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 91 The wulf .. gaf to me but 
half the Jonges. 23x3 Douglas /Ends x. vii. ^ That all 
the blayd, vp to the hyli and hand Amyd his flafland longts 
hyd hes he. 2333 Coverdale i Kings xxii. 34 A ceriayne 
man .. shotl the kynge of Israel betwene the mawc and y* 
longes. 2532 T. Wilson Logike (1569) 48 b, Oft fetchyng 
of winde, declares a sicknesse of the lungus. 2377 Gooep 
Heresbach's Husb. (1586) 233 The sicknes of the Loongs is 
perceiued if the Dewlap be harde closed together very 
vppe. 26x0 Shaks. Temp. 11. i. 174 Gentlemen, .. of such 
sensible and nimble Lungs that they alwa>*s vse to laugn 
at nothing. 26x2 Bacon Ess,, Studies (Arb.) 13 Shooting l^ 
good) for the Lungs and Breast. 2774 Goldsm. Kaf . tit - 
1*776) n. 294 In those which breathe through ’ 

some have tne heart composed of two ventncles, an 
have it of one. 2832 R. Knox C/of net's Ana f. 6*2 1 M 
Lungs .. are two spongy, cellular, 

Mivart Elem. Anat. xii. ^■lS73) 46* I h« 
by their roots to the two branches of the windpipe- 

b. iransf. and/^., esp. as in phrase lun^ of 
London (etc.), applied to open spaces w 

tbeir whole card of Lungs e^^rk to fune It «ms a 

'--of 



LUNG, 


504 . 


LUNGI. 


London. 1851 Mundy Otir Anttpdes (1857) 4 Beyond 
this fence the outer domain .. nets as one of the lun^js of 
Sydney. 1874 T. Hardy farfr. Mad, Cnnvd II. i. 3 i’hat 
Bathiheba was .a firm anil positive girl, .had been the verv 
lung of his hope. *876 ~ Ethetberia (1890) 346 At length 
something from the lungs of the gale alighted like a feather 
upon the pane, xpoo Q- 5* with perfect 

safety use these old burial grounds as lungs for the over- 
crowded city. 

2 . Applied to an.iIogous organs in other animals. 
\^^Syd.Soc. Zcjr. S.V.. In Mollusca the PuImon.ata, re- 
presented by the snail and slug, have a simple type of lung. 
.. In Amphibia . . the lung is a simple or double sac with a 
smooth lining near the termination of the trachea. 

fS. //. One who blows the fire; a cliemist’s 
assistant. Obs. 

x6io B. JoNSON Akh. n. i, That’s his fire-drake, His lungs, 
his Zephyrus, he that pufies his coales. 1663 Cowlcy Adv, 
Exfer, Philos. College in Verses ^ Ess. (x6^) 43 That the 
Company received into it be as follows. .. I’wo Lungs, or 
Chemical Servants. That the annual allowance .. be as 
follows. . . To each of the Lungs twelve pounds. 

4 . (Seequot.) dial, Obsl) 

X74X Comfl. Fam.'Pkce tit. 504 Swine •• are subject to 
a Distemper which ts called the Thirsty qx L ungs. 

5 . Lungs of (the) oak, oak lungs (see Oak 

S), Sticta pulmonacea ; = LUNGWOUT 5. 

1856 W. L. Lindsay Brit. Lichens Sticta Pulmonnria. 

. . Its specific name, as well as its familiar designation, 
‘Lungs of Oak*, or ‘Tree Lungwort] are due to its efficacy, 
real or supposed, in pulmonary' affections. J863 J, R. AVisn 
Nciv Forest Avi. 176 One of the commonest remedies for 
consumption in the Forest is the Hungs of oak*. x 856 
Treas. Bot,, Lungs-of-thc-oak. 

6. attrib. and Covtb. a. simple attributive, as 
hmg-attaeJ:^ f ‘bhod, -cell, -consolidation^ -disease^ 
-parenchyma^ -subsiancey -iissuCt -trouble^ -tubercle^ 
-vessel, b. objective, as c. in- 
strumental, as lung-breather, 

1865 Mrs. Whitney Gayivorthys I. 206 A *lung attack . . 
when the three score and ten years are passed, can hardly 
leave a man exactly where it found_ him. x888 G. Allen 
in Gd. IVords 229 Tlie “lung-bearing and air-breathing 
terrestrial animal. x666 Harvey Morb. Angl, xiv. 165 
“Lung-blood generally appears somewhat lighter than a 
natural red, because it is conceived to be rendred more 
aereous by the Lungs. x88o Si, Jatnes's Budget 17 Sept. 
12/1 The earliest “lung-breathers were amphibians. 1853 
Markha.m Shoda's Auscult. 287 The “lun^-cells and finer 
bronchial tubes are compressed by the distended blood- 
vessels. AUbutts SysU Med.,'l.7i>% In like manner, 
the former auscultatory signs of “lung<onsolidation vanish. 
1897 Ibid, IV. 302 Passive congestion is a frequent cause of 
albuminuria, more especially in heart and “lung diseases. 
1853 Markham Skoda s Auscult, 41 Effusion of blood into 
the “lung-pareuchyma. Ibid, 46 We scarcely ever find any 
considerable amount of “lung-substance deprived of air by 
pressure. Ibid, 269 Signs of Pneumonia, when the “Lung- 
tissue is permeable to air. 1899 Allbutt's Sgst. Med. VI 11 . 
356 Some secondary “lung trouble with which there is not 
nervous power to contend. Ibid. 309 Some decided signs 
of “lung tubercle are discovered early in the disease. ^ 1898 
Ibid, V. 40J The absence of clotting from blood within the 
“lung vessels. 

7 . Special combs. ; f lung-cracked <z., of breath, 
issuing from exhausted lungs; lung-fever, pneu- 
monia; lung-fish, a fish having lungs as well 
as gills, a dipnoan ; lung-flower, Gerarde’s transl. 
of the Ger. name of the Marsh Gentian, Gen- 
liana Pneumonanthe ; + lung(s)-growing, a dis- 
ease in cattle, in which the lungs adhere to the 
side; f lung-grown <7., said of an animal affected 
with ‘lung-growing’; also sb. — hing-groiving\ 
lung -gymnastics, ‘ the exercise of the respiratory 
powers in a regular and orderly manner for the 
prevention or cure of disease ’ {Syd. Soc, Lex.') ; 
lung-juice, serum from diseased lungs ; lung 
lichen = Lungwort 5 (J. Smith J?ict, Pop. Names 
Plants 1882); lung-note, the sound produced 
by tapping the chest of a healthy subject ; f lung- 
pipe sing.^ the trachea or windpipe, pi. the bron- 
chial tubes ; lung-plague (in cattle), pleuro-pneu- 
monia; lung-power, power of voice; lung-sick 
a, and sb., (a) adj. sick of a pulmonary complaint ; 
{If) sb. a disease of the lungs, pleuro-pneuraonia ; 
so lung-sickness; tl'i^S-'woe, disease of the 
lungs ; lung-worm, a parasite infesting the lungs 
of cattle (see quot.). 

1636 \V. Dennv in Ann. Duhrensia (1877) 12 The Racer 
.. might .. outward shoole His “lung-crackt-breath. 1852 
H. W. PiCRSON Amer. Missionary Mem. 229 His illness 
(•lung-fever) was sudden and unexpected. 1883 C. F. Holder 
in Harper's Mag. Dec. 107/2 The curious “lung-fish \Proto- 
ptertfs) builds a burrow. 1597 Gerarde Herbal ir. chi. 
355 Autumnalis, or Autumne Violet . . the same that 

Valerius Cordus .. saith is named in the German toong 
Ltijigen blumen, or “Lung flower. X704 Diet. Rnst,, 
* Lungs-growing, X730-6 Bailey (fob), Lung's Growing. 
*775 Ash, Lunggrowing,. disease in cattle. _ 1614 Mark- 
ham Cheap Husb. (1623) 96 Of the diseases in the Lungs, 
especially the Lung-growne. Ibid., A beast, which is “lung- 
growne, or hath his lungs growne to his side, X898 AIL 
butt's Syst. Med. V. 46 'Lung gymnastics.^ 1885 Klein 
Micro-Organisms 80 Blood, pericardial exudation, and “Jung 
juice from the fatal Nottingham case inoculated into ten 
animals . . p oduced fatal results in six. 1876 Trans, Clinical 
Soc. IX. 189 There was . . an entire want of “lung-note over 
the manubrium of the .sternum. 156* Turner ii. 
35 Rosemary, .openeth the “lung pipes. 1657 Reeve Gods 
Plea 88 Shall we be carried no further to Heaven, then •« 


alungpipe-p.Tnt can blow us? Encycl. Bnl, XVI 1 , 60/1 
Pleuro-Pneumonia or “Lun^-Plague. xpoo J. Kirkwood 
United Presbyt. in Ayrsh. iv, 34 He could exercise his 
“lung power also in preaching. 7x520 tr. Dial. Great. 
Moral, xxvii. I, He. .was made both “lungsyk and Reu- 
matyke that he myght not occupye his acco>tomyd .synnes. 
1552 H ULOET, Longc syckc, ttttemuonicus (siej. 1899 S /rand 
Mag. Mar. 270/x For ‘lung-sick’ had reduced the. .team of 
sixteen to. .five [bullocks). 1726 Bailey, * Lung Sickness. 
2730-^ — (fol.), Lunds Sickness. 2899 Werner Capt. of 
Locusts xoo [HeJ had just had heavy losses, .from the lung- 
sickness. C1420 Patiad. on 1 /usb. u 50 The “longc [v.r, 
longis] woo comelh oft of yvcl eirc. 2B82 Cassell's Nat. 
Hist, VI. 253 Tlic “Lung Worm \Strongylus uiicrurtis] is 
often fatal to calves. 

I»iuig(a : see Lungl 

Lungang, Lungar: see Longak, Langur. 
Ziunge, longe [^* longe\x^\itVt 

lunge, var. of OF. loigne (whence Loyn, Lune i) 
popular L. *longeaf f. L. long-iis Long g,] 

+ 1 . gen. A thong, cord. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 94 Their [Camels) feet (al- 
though fieshy) arc so tycd together with little lunges that 
they neuer wearc. 

2 . A long rope used in training horses, being fas- 
tened at one end to the horse’s head and Iield at the 
otiicr by the trainer, who causes the horse to canter 
round in a circle. 

1720 W. Gidson Diet Horses yii. (1726) 105 He recom- 
mends those who stand together in an open Sl.'ible,..tobe 
secured with two Bindings, and for that I'urposc, the Ropes 
or Xxjnges ought to be .so long, that they mayc.asily lie down. 
X778 Karl Pembroke Mil. Eouitat. 37 In the beginning a 
longe is useful. .to help both the rider and the horse. 2845 
Lady Stanhope Mem. 1 . vi. 201 And round this [green plat) 
the grooms, with Ionge.s, were made to run them (two mares) 
until they were well warmed. 

3 . a. The use of the lunge in training horses, 
b. A circular cxercising-ground in which the lunge 
is used; ‘the training ground ibrlhe instruction of 
a young horse* (Voyle Mil. Diet. 1872--6). 

2833 Regnt, Instr, Cavalry i. 40 One Manege will thus 
contain two good circles or fonges. Ibid. 78 I he horse has 
rested .. after the longe. 2839 Crcekwood Hints Horse- 
utanship 87 A hor.-e .. should never be compelled to canter 
in the longe, though he may be permitted to do it of him- 
self. x886 ‘ Stonkhenge * Rur. (ed. 16) 469/2 The 

colt should be kept going round the lunge, until [etc.]. 

4 . attrib. 

^ 2839 Greenwood Hints Horsemanship 88 Such powerful 
instruments as the longe-cord and whip. Ibid, 90 With the 
longe-whip in skilful hands. x868 H. C. R. Johnson Long 
Vac. Argent. At/s xxix. 153 One of the girths of my saddle, 
the longe surcingle, and three or four large silk handker- 
chiefs .. gave me, as 1 thought, length enough. 

^tinge (lend.:;), sb.'^ Also 8-9 longe , 9 lounge. 
[Aphetic var. of Allonge, Elonoe.] 

1 . A thrust with a sword (spec, in Fencing or 
other weapon. 

1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. xit. (2804) 62 My adversary. . 
made a great many half longes, skipping backward at every 
push. 2780 T. Davies Mem. Gamck {.1781) \. id. 23 With 
the first lunge he killed his adversary. 1809 Roland Fenc- 
ing 5 The distance between the two feet will be found to 
be ..about two-thirds of the distance of the longe. 182^ 
Scott Pes^eril A successful . . lounge, by which PevenJ , 
ran his gigantic antagonist through the body. 2835 L\tton 
Rienzi i. iv. He made a desperate lunge at Adrian. 1880 
Sir S. Lakeman KaJjUr-Land 74 A lounge from an assegai 
through his thigh. x88s Sat. Rev. 6 June 758/1 If. .pamed 
lunges found their match In neat retorts, 

b. (See quot.) 

2817 SViLBRAHAM Ctoss. Chesh. (1818) S.V, Lungeous, A 
lunge is common fora violent kick of a horse, though Dr. Ash 
has omitted it. 

2 . A sudden foi^vard movement ; a plunge, rush. 

1873 G, C. Davies Alounl. 4- ATere xvii, 149 A heavy 

lunge that told of a big fish. 1882 J. Walker Sc. Poems 
127 With a lumbering lunge The freighted vessel left the 
quay, 1900 Longm, Afag. Aug. 455 The impatient fanner 
made a sudden lunge at them. 

XiUnge (ipnd^), sb.^ American, Also longe, 
’longe, lunge. [? Short for Maskalonge.] The 
Great Lake trout {Salvelinns natnaycush), 

1882 Jordan & Gilbert A'ishes N. Amer. 317 {_Bull. U.S. 
Nat. Mus. Ill), Mackinaw Trout; Great Lake Trout; 
Longe (Verrnontjfc 1884 G, B. Goode etc, Nat. Hist. Aquatic 
Anim. 488 The Lake Trout has other appellatives, such 
as ‘Lunge* in Canada Black Lunge’, ‘Silver Lunge’, 
‘Racer Lunge \ * Black Salmon*. 2887 Lit, iVorld{\}. S.) 

23 July 227/2 To troll for ‘lunge' in the deep waters of 
Lake Memphremagog. 2894 Outing lU. S.) XXIV. 368^ 

‘ Il'.s a ’lunge/. .* He'll weigh at least fifteen pounds.’ Ibid. 
453/2, I led him alongside, where — as a played-out ’longe 
always will — he remained motionless. .for a few seconds. 

(Irndg), v,^ Also 9 longe, lounge. 

[f. Lunge sb :-^'\ 

1 , intr, a. Fencing, To make a thrust with a foil 
or rapier, b. Boxing. To deliver a straightfor- 
ward blow. Const, at. 

x8^ Roland Fencing 23 When longing In the position 
of tierce. 28x4 Sporting Afag. XLlIl. 55 Lunging with 
the right he hit short. 2836 Smart, Longe, to make a pass 
with a rapier. x86x Thackeray ii. (1862) 84 

Lunging with bis rapier like a fencing master. 1900 N. 
Munro in Blackiv. Alag. Oct, 4s6/x Count Victor .. lunged 
and skewered him through the thick of the active arm. 

c. quasi-/m«x. with cognate obj. To deliver 
(a kick, a thrust) ; also with out, 

*735 Gentl. Alag, May 252 If Savage lunge’d a thrust, And 
brought the youth a victim to the dust. 2847 Thackeray 
Christm, Bks. (1872)33 The Mulligan, .lunged out a kick. 


■ 2 . trani. To drive or thrust with or as with a 
limge. Also rejl. said of a heav)’ body (=5'i 
1841 I. Miu^ Old Eng. Gentl. *xvi!. II. yo 6 M%ona!d 
plunged the rowel.s deep into his flanks, and lungin. hk 
with all his power, hurled the excited creature to Iheerour? 
_iB6s UicKEKS Idut. Fr. i. i. What he bad in low, lonTtd 
Itself at him sometimes iii an awful manner when the fa 
w.as checked. 18^5 Ug.bk. r4o The scorpion 

instantly lunged his sting into him. 

3. intr. To move with a lunge ; to make a suddea 
forw.ard movement ; to rush. Also with up. 

1821 CaanE Vilt. Minstr. II. loa [Fish] at the worm no 
nibbles more repeat. But lunge from night in sheltering lla.. 
rctre.at. iZzjlimv. Every-day Bk. II. 33oHe [antlephanti 
lounged furiously at the bars. 1831 De Quincev in Blatkx 
Afag. XXIX. 63 (He) made for a fauteuU standing opposite 
to the fire. Into this he lunged. 2859 G. Meredith A‘ 
Feveret xxvii, Ripton lunged for the claret jug. 2880 Mrs! 
WiiiTNcy Odder Event viii, Fanner Heybrook'sold bromij 
mare came lungeing up the steep hill. 1900 Lonpn.Mar. 
Nov. 67 The jolting and swaying of the cart, as it lung^ 
over the ruts, helped us. 

Hence Lu*nging ppl. a. 

2857 Hughes 'Pom Brown ir. ni, Parrying the Slogger's 
lunging hits. 

Iiung'e, longe (Irmd^), vp. Also 9 lounge, 
[f. Lunge ri.ij 

1 . trails. To put (a horse) through his paces by 
the use of the lunge; to make a horse {picas. 
his rider) go round the lunge (see L unge r^.l 3b). 

x8o6 Cumberland ATem. 1 . 263 You might as safely 
have backed Bucephalus, before Alexander had lunged 
him. 1815 sporting Afag. XLVL 116 At three (years old] 
put on the bits and lunge him. 1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 
1. 72 The horse may be longed to the right. ^ 1845 yrnl. A’. 
Agric, Soc. V. 11. 529 Being lounged in a circle wjih great 
care. 1848 Thackerav Van. I'atrxWx, As the coachman 
was lunging Georg>' round the lawn on the grey pony. x86j 
H. Marryat Year in Sweden II. 406 Armed horscraen are 
seen lunging their chargers round and round after the 
manner of a modern circus. 2875 ‘Stonehenge* Brit. 
Sports It. I. viii. § 5. 454 The colt . . may now be taken out 
and well lungei 2889 Hks'ES lilustr. Horse Brenldnrvt. 
64 The generality of meri, when they lunge a colt or nlly, 
will circle the young one more to the left than to die right. 

2 . intr. Of the Iiorse : To go round the longe 
in a specified direction. 

2833 Regul. Tnstr. Cavalry ii, 75 The rein on the hand 
to which the horse is longing. 

Jjunged Cltjqd),///. a. [f. Lung+-ed 2 .] fm. 
nished with lungs, or something resembling Itmgs; 
as applied to human beings usually with prefixed 
ad;., as small-, sveak-Umged, 

2603 Drvden Juvenal x. (1697) 249 The Smith prepares 
his Hammer for the Stroke, While the Lung’d Bellows hiss- 
ing Fire provoke. 2818 in Todd, 2860 in Worcester; 
and in Inter Diets. 

IiTingeons (IP'nd,5Ds), a. dial. [f. Lukoe sb.^ 
or r^.t + -ous.] fa. Of a fall; Heavy (o^J.). b. 
Of persons : Rough-mannered, violent (in play). 

2682 Cotton IVond. Peak (1741) 339 A lungeous Fall 
indeed, the Master said. 1787 C>rose /’ w. Oioss.,LiM- 
geous, spiteful, mischievous. Derb. & Lcic. 18x7 ^jy 
BRAHAM Gloss. Cheshire (1818), Lungeous. ill tempered, 
posed to do some bodily harm by a blow or otherwise, x8w 
Ged. Eliot F. Holt xxviii, A big lungeous fellow, who 
would speak disrespectfully of anybody. 1883 B'hant Batty 
Afail 3 Apr. 2/3 The rules of Rugby football allow, .a cruel 
latitude to lungeous players. 

IiUiigerl (Itrgai). collog. [f. LnNO + ’BR'-] 
One who is diseased or wounded in the lungs. 

2893 Kate Sandoen Truth/. IFom. in S. Cali/. 14 
rainy season is hard for ‘ lungers * and nervous invalids 
2896 IVestm. Gaz. 14 Apr. x/3 There were of course a good 
many English * lungers * in the village. 1900 R. J” 

Daily Mail 25 Apr. 4/4 He was a badly-shotien ‘lunger . 

Iiunger^ (iD-ndjuj). [f. Lunge i/.t + -ek'.] 
One who lunges. 

2848 Li tton Zanoni ir. i, A swifter lunger never crossed 
a sword. 1887 Daily News 26 July 5/2 The lunger is run 
through by the man who parries thus. _ _ 

t Iiungeteyil, Also 5 Lontaigne. [ad.Or. 
loingtain (F. /wwAzi)/) popular L. *longitanum, 
f. longus Long.] Distant, remote. 

CX330R, Brvune Chron. (Rolls) 4190 Nf>fr,[He]lok 

his leue at [|?e] Romayiis To wyne londes lungeteyns. 

Ijungfnl (l 27 ‘ 9 /ful). [f. Lung + -fol.J So much 
as will fill the lungs. 

x86o PiesseZo^. Chem. IVonders 109 A lungful 
fresh air. 2894 Outing (U. S.) XXIV, 70/1 Bracing lungfuUs 
of morning air. 

II Limgi (lu*ngi). Also 7 lung, lunga, longee, 
longi, 7-9 lungee, lungie, lungy, 9 loongee, 
loonghie, lunggi. [Urdu (Persian) Inngf, f- 
of the same meaning. Cf. Langooty.J A lorn 
cloth. Also, the material of which this is made. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 197 A lung or cover 
ceale their privy members. 2662 J. Davies tr. PlaMelUf* 
Trav. 1.(1660) 49 Some Coiton-cloaths. . of tno.-^e kinds wme 
are commonly called Dostemals, .. Longis, Allegiens, o. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ^ P. 53 'I he Peer as 


well 

XW90 TKYEK dice, j:.. snata 9- r. 53 xnc .rcc» “.’.,.1 
as Peasant, wrapping only a Lunga about his 
Ibid, loi The Men and Women came down together 
wash, having Lungies about their wastes only. * 7*7 
Hamilton A^ew Acc. E. Ind. I. xxiv. 294 His Hress 
only a Silk Lungie or Scarf made fast by a Girdle of GOi 
Plate, about his Middle. 2779 Forrest Voy. N. Gumt^ 229 
Cloth,. made in the form of a Bengal lungy, or BugR 5 » 
cloth. . c 2809-20 F. Bvchmiku Puraniya- IW. 

Lunggi .. is wrapped simply two or three times rou^ 
waist, and hangs down to the knee. 2835 Burnes Trav. 
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Bokhara (ed. s) I. 52 He wore a very handsome loongee 
round his waist. 1^2 Caulfeild & Sawakd Did, Ntcdlc- 
tvork, Lcaughie^ a mixed fabric composed of richly coloured 
silk and cotton. igor Daily Ntnvs 9 Jan. 3/5 Indian 
soldiers, .wearing lungis of beautifully woven silk. 
IiUngrie, variant of Longie. 

Lunging (lt?‘nd5iq), vhL sb}- £f. Lunge 
-ingI.] The action of Lunge 
1847 Mrs. Gorc Cos/, in Air x.xiv. (1857) 217 One of the 
many merry mountebanks who are lost without the presence 
f:>i A plastron against whom they may exercise their lunging. 

Lunging (l»‘nd3iij), vbl. sbj^ [f. Lunge + 
>ING i.j 'I he action of Lunge t/.s 
1833 Regnl. lusty. Cavalry i. 71 It is of little importance 
upon which hand the Longing is begun, 1875 S. Sidney 
Bk. Horse (1886) 558 Longeing properly employed teaches 
a horse obedience. 1892 W. H. Hutchison Hints on Colt- 
breaking 1 .. without any lunging or preparation, put 
the saddle and bridle on him [etc.]. 

attrib, 1833 ReguL Itisir. Cavahy i. 70 The horse being 
brought to the riding*house, or longing-ground, a . . snaffle 
bridle is to be placed in his mouth. 1862 H. Kjngslf.v 
Ravenshoe I. iiL 27 The centre of this quad .. is occupied 
by a tan lunging ring. 

t Lu'n^S. Obs. Also 6 longis, lundgis, 
lunges, -eis. pi. 6 lungis. [a. OF. lough L. 
Longinus apocryphal name of the centurion ■who 
pierced our Lord with a si^ear, by popular ety- 
mology associated with L. longtts long.] a. A 
long, slim, awkward fellow ; a lout b. One who 
is long in doing anything; a laggard, a lingerer. 

c X560 Richardes AHsogonns ix. ii, Let sungir ^rcad 
lungis, CoUier''s conjecture'^ lurke and drudges worke, We 
doe defie their slaverye. 1572 Huloet (ed. Higgins), Longis 
or a long slymme, lungurio. 1579 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 115 
If talle, [they term him] a lungis, if short, a dwarfe. 2592 
Summer' s J.ast Will (16^) E4, No, that there is 
not, goodman Lundgis. i6xx Beaum. & Fl. Kni. Bum. 
Pestle II. iii, The foule great Lungeis laid vnmercifully on 
thee. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lungis, a slim Slow-back ; 
a drowsy or dreaming Fellow. 

Luiigless (l»'gles), a. [f. Lung + -less.] De- 
void ol lungs, without lungs. 

1606 Sylvester Du Barias n. iv. 1. TroPheh 760 A Body 
heart-lesse, lung-lesse, tongue-lesse too, Where Satan lurks, 
not to give life thereto. x86i Wilson & Geikik Mem. E. 
Forbes v. 145 The lungless sea slugs, .on which he laboured 
so much. 190X Daily Chron. 6 July s/x Much has been 
written of these lungless salamanders. 

Lungoor,Lungooty,vars.LANaoR,LANGOOTT. 
x8<)S J^aU Malt G. lo Jan. ^/a Leafy green trees .* were 
continually shaken by the antics of the lungoors. 

+ Lungoute. Obs. Forms: 2-3 languate, s 
l(o)ungoute. [ad. F, langouzte, semi-popular repr. 
L. locusia^ A locust. 

CX200 Trin, Colt* Horn, 127 Wilde hunt and languste his 
mete. 1456 Sir G. Have Lato Arms (S. T. S.) 29 Thare 
come of that reik a maner of bestis callit Lungoutis. Ibid* 
30 Loungoutis. 

t LTfngsOTight. . Obs. Forms i 6 long(e)- 
saugh, -sought. Sc. lunsaucht, 6-7 long-sought, 
[f. Lung + ON. *s6ht disease.] Lung-disease. 

2523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 59 An nother maner of sycknesse 
among bestes. .called longesoughte,. .ye shalperceyue it by 
his hoystynge. 2562 Turner Herbal 11. 270 The sede (of 
nettelsl..is good for the long sought or inflammation of the 
lunges. 2579 Langham Card. Health (1633) 425 The seed 
of Komane Nettles. .is good for. .the old plurisie or Long- 
sought. 2598 7 'rials JJor Wilchcra/t in Spalding Club 
Misc. I. Z20 Thow..hailIis the guidis, and preservis thame 
fra the lunsaucht and all vther diseasis. 

Limgung, obs. form of Longan. 

. Lungwort (lz7*qw»it). For forms see Lung 
and Wort. [OE. luugenwyrt, f. lungen Lung + 
wjrt Wort.] The English name of various plants, 
fl. Hieracium iimronim^ also called French, 
Golden Lungwort. Obs. 

czQooSax. Leechd. II. 92 Nim..Iungenw5Tt seobikseolu 
ufeweard. 2597 [see French a, 5). 2670 [see (Golden a. 
10 bl. 27^ [see French a, 5J. 

t 2 . Black Hellebore, Obs. 

c 2265 Foe. Plants in Wr.-Wulcker Eleborum, 

ellebre, lungwurt. a 2400-50 Siockh. Med. MS. 184 Long- 
wourt or pelethre of Spanye (Eleborits). c 2450 Foe. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 580/2 Eleborus niger, longwort. 2622 Cotcr., 
Obre, Bastard blacke Hellebore, Lungwort, Christs-^vort. 

3 . The boraginaceous plant Pttlmonaria officinalis 
(Common Lungwort), having leaves with white 
spots, fancied to resemblethespots inadiseased lung. 

1538 Elyot Diet,, Pulmonaria, an herbe callyd Lung- 
worte. XS77 B. Gooce Hcresbaclis Husb. (1586) 134 Take 
a handfuU of bea'^ts Loongwoort, a handfull of other Loong- 
woort thatserueth for the pot. x688 R, Holme Armoury 11. 
85/2 Lungwort, a kind of Moss, with broad tough leaves, 
..spotted on the upper side, 1787 tr. Linmeux* Fam. Plants 
1 . 100 (Lung-wort). x86x Miss Pratt Flower. 

P/.IV.31. X882G. .^LLEN Colours /V^nwr^ii. 49 The lung- 
wort (^Pulmonaria o^cinalis) is also dark blue. 

b. With qualification applied to plants of the 
allied Amencan genus Mertensia. 

1856 Delamer pi. Card. (2861) 88 Mertensia Sibirica, the 
Siberian Lungwort, removed by modern botanists from the 
genus Pulmonaria, .. is also sometimes styled Forget-me- 
not, 1866 Treas. Bet., Lungwort, smooth. Mertensia. 
1 ' 4 . The Great Mullein, Verhasann Thapsus', 
called also Bullock's, Clowii's, Cow's Lungwori 
(see these sbs.l. Ohs. 

1538 Turner Ixingwort, Verhasenm, 1578 Lyte 

Dodoens i. Ixxxi. 120 Mullcyn is called in.. English al.so .. 
Long^vorte. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 246 Mvllen or Lung- 


wort with the yellow golden floure. 1^7 Topsell Four-/. 
Beasts (165S) 477 Ifit come from the sickness of the Lungs, 
then the herb called Lungwort or Creswort, is the most 
present remedy in the World. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Candelaria, the Herb Wooll-blade, Torchberb, Long-wort, 
or Mullein. 

5 . A species of lichen {Sticia pulmonacea or 
pulmonaria), otherwise known as Lungs of Oak 
(see Lung 5) and Tree Lungwort (see Tree). 

1578 L\'te Dodoens 111. Ixxi. 41a The seconde kinde [of 
Moss] groweih also about trees, the whiche is called Lung- 
wurt, 2579 Langham Card. Health (1633) 374 Lvngwort 
of the Oke ., is good for the inflammations & ulcers of the 
lungs. 1756 Watson in Phil. 7 rrt«x. XLIX. 857 Lichm 
pulmouarius arborcjts sive Pulmonaria arborea, .. Lung- 
wort, Oak Lungs. 1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bet. xxxii. 
(1794) 498 Lungwort or Tree Lichen, which hangs from old 
Oaks, and beeches in woods, has very large jagged leaves, 
smooth and ending obtuseb*. 2861 H. hlACMiLLAN Foot- 
notes fr. Page Nat. 206 The lung-wort {Sticia pulmonaria') 
. . grows . . on trees and rocks in sub-alpine woods. 

*£6. Arckangclica officinalis, Obs. 

[The form lungwort does not occur in this sense, and the 
ambiguous spelling longivort perh. indicates a distinct W’ord, 
f. Long a. But angelica was in fact u^ed in ailments of 
the lungs.] 

2352 Elyot Diet. s.v. Angelica, Of this herbe be Jwo 
kindes, one of the gardejme .. an other wilde, named linge 
worte or longe wurt. 2565 Cooper Thesaurus, Angelica, 
an hearbe whereof be two kindes, one of the garden called 
angelica or imperial, the other wilder named lingwourt or 
longewourt. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Long-wort or 
Angelica, an HevK 2731 Bailey vol. 11 , Loug-tvori. 
f 7 . Toothwort, Lalhrxa Squamana. (Also 
Clown's Lungwort^ Ohs. 

2597 GERARDE//rr 5 rt/ni, 01x111.2387 Of^eatToothwoorth, 
or Clownes Lungwoort. i Dentaria utaior Mathioli, Great 
toothwoort, or Lungwoort, e Dentaria minor. Little 
Lungwoort, Ibid. 2388 Our countrey women do call it 
{Dentaria\ Lungwoort, and dovse it against the cough and 
all other imperfections of the lungs. 

Taungy •(lo'Qi), a. [f. Lung + -t.J Affected 
with lung-disease. 

2888 G. Allen Dezdls DU I. xvu. 276 The mild Hindoos, 
lung3’ to a man, preferred., a native doctor. 2899 Pall 
Malt Mag. Apr. 474 , 1 got to know from a doctor at home 
that I was lungy. 

liung-yen: see Longie, Longan. 
lunicurrent (l»77-nik»*rent), a. rare—*^. [f. 
L, Itina moon -f- Current ^^.] Depending in 
current on the phases of the moon. 

2864 in Webster (citing Bache), Hence in mod. Diets, 
t tuni'fic. Cl. and sb. Obs. [f. Luna (sense 2) 
+ -(r)Flc.] a. adj. Producing silver, b. sb, Alch. 
A substance capable of transmuting other sub- 
stances into silver. 

2678 R. 'Rlussp.LLjCeber m. ir. it. xvi. 207 To . . convert it 
(rc, argent vive] . . into true SoUfick and Luniflek. a 1693 
Urguhart's Rakelaism. IL 4x4 TJie Luniflek Trees of Seres. 
^bTLidforni (lh 7 nif^jm), a* [f. L. luna moon: 
see -FOBif. Cf. F. lutiifortne.’l Shaped like the 
moon ; spec in Nat. Hist, (see quot.) 

i8*6 Kirby fi: Sp. Entomol. IV. 268 Luniform, whose lon- 
gitudinal section is lunate. 

t liu*nis]l, a. Obs, rare^K [? f. Lune 2 + -isH.] 

? Productive of ‘lunes’ ; maddening. 

1637 F. CocKtN Divine Blossomes 34 Than Living Waters, 
he had rather sip His lunish Cups of Soul-confounding 
Drink. 

Xunisolas? (Ih/miiS^adai), a. Asir. [f. L. luna 
moon + Solar. Cf. F. ItmisolaircO) Peilaining to 
the mutual relations of the sun and moon, or re- 
sulting from their combined action. Lunisolar 
period', a cycle of 532 years, that number being 
the product of 19 and 28, the numbers of years in 
the cycles of the moon and sun respectively. Luni- 
solar year', a year whose divisions are regulated 
by the revolutions of the moon, while its average 
total length is made to agree with the revolution 
of the snn. Lunisolar precession', see Precession, 
2691 T. HIaee] Acc. New Invent, p. xxx\ii, A New Luni- 
Solar Year, as’jvj NE^vTON Chronol. Atuended (1728) 15 
Hitherto the Lunisolar year had been in use. 1735 Dyche 
& Pardon Diet., Lunisolar period. 1731 PkiL Trans. 
XLVII. 319 The other luni-solar tables constructed from 
the numbers and measures of the illustrious Newton. 279* 
H. C^AVENDiSK iHd. LXXXII- 385 In those parts of India 
in which this almanac is used, the civil j'car Is lunisolan 
2703-8 T. Maurice Hindostan (1820) I. 1. 11. 8x The luni- 
solar year., was., found to fall short of the true equinoctial 
3’ear oy five da}’s and a quarter. 2879 J. W. Boddam- 
Wketham Roraima xxv. 285 Luni-solar attraction. 2883 
Where Chineses Drive 229 The Chinese }*ear is lunisolar. 
i'£’a*llist. Astrol. Obs. [f. L, moon + -1ST.] 
One born under the influence of the moon, 

2569 J. Sanford tr. AgrippeCs Fan. Artes 50 b, She pro- 
nounceth. another a Venerean, hlercurialist, or Lunist. 
2598 R. Hayixjcke tr. Lomasso 11. i6 Nor an vndaunled 
Martiallist be like terrified. .asa timerous Lunist. 

Xunistice fbw'nistis). Astr. Also 7 lunestice, 
[as if ad. mod.L. *[unistiiium, f. luna moon -h 
•stitium a stopping, after solstitiumJ\ The point 
at which the moon has the greatest northing or 
southing in her monthlyconrse; the time at which 
she reaches this point. 

2630 Charlf-ton Paradoxes 43 The Sea conformes to 
either Lunestice. tSSo in Worcester, and in later Dicts. 
ijXiXLitd'dal, [f. L. luna moon + Tidal.] 


Pertaining lo the movements of the tide dependent 
on the moon. Lunilidal interval (see quot.). 

2851-9 Whewell in Mast. Sci. Enq. 70 We add to them 
the other columns containing the moon’s transit and the 
lunitidal interval calculated therefrom. 2B89 Sir R. Ball 
Time ^ Tide 30 We speak of the interval between the 
transit of the moon and the time of high water as the luni- 
tidal intervaL 

IiUnTtri.Tl (Ir'gka). [Orig. attrib. use of Hindi 
laijka, the local Verm for the ‘islands *of ihe Goda- 
very Delta in which the tobacco is grown (Yule 
JLobson-Johson 1S86).] A kind of strong cheroot. 

2889 Doyle Sign 0/ Four i. 5 Some murder has been done 
by a man who was smoking an Indian lunkah. 
IiUnklieadUy*ok|hed). colloq. U. S. A block- 
head. Hence ZiTin^hea'fled a,, thickheaded, stupid. 

2889 A. W. Tourgee in Chicago Advance 29 Dec., V'ou 
dear old lunkhead, I congratulate you! 1901 J. A. Riis 
Making an American 315 A miserable little lunkhead quite 
beyond hope. 2885 J. Hill Corsairs 19 Prospecters tear- 
fully eloquent to the horny-handed (and lunkheaded). 
XiTinn (l»n). s-are. Short for Sally Lunn. 

2874 Chr. Rossetti Sp. Likenesses 53 Tea and coffee, and 
potato-rolls, and lunns. 

IiUnnite (Iz^msit). Min, [named {Lunnit) in 
1839 by J, J. Bernhardi after F. Lunii, who had 
analyzed it : see -ITE,] An obsolete synonym of 
pseudomalachite (A. H. Chester). 

Iiunshin, obs. form of Luncheon. 

Iixmt (lent), sb. Sc. Also 6 luntt. [a. Du. 
lontz. match. Cf. Linstock.] 

1 . A slow match ; also, a torch. To set hint to : 
to set fire to. 

JSSo Acts Privy Council (tSgi) III. 8 g One weight of 
come powder, demi c'** of matches or luntes. 2572 R. 
Bannaty.se yrnl. Trans, in Scot. |z8o6) 132 Some men 
that was going vpon the croftis with lunltls. 2582-8 Hist, 
yames VI (1804) 126 Ane of thame .. hade a loose lunt, 
quhilk negligently fell out of his hand amang the great 
quantity of poulder. 2706 in Phillips (ed. Kersej*)- 1735 
Johnson, Lunt, the matchcord with which guns are fired. 
2816 Scott . 5 /. Dtvar/ix, ‘If ye step a foot nearer it wi' 
that lunt, it's be the dearest step ye ever made in your 
days'. ‘ We’ll sune see that’, said Hobble, advancing 
fearlessly with the torch. 2828-40 TYTLFR//«/..S’r^A (2864) 
III. 237 They.. bid a train, which was connected with a 
* lunt , or slow match. 2687 AI^Neill Blawearie 37 The 
‘ lunt ’ w’as used by the miner . . for the purpose of kindling 
hfs lamp when he arrived at the stairhead. 2894 Crockett 
Lilac Sunbonnet xvL 141 An’ whiles they tied them toa bit 
stick an’ set lunt to them. 

2. bmoke, smoke with flame, esp. the smoke from 
a pipe. Also, hot vapour. 

2785 Burns Halloiveen xiii, She fuEf’t her pipe wi’ xic a 
lunt. Ibid, xxviii. 7 'ill butter'd so’ns wi' fragrant lunt Set a* 
their gabs a*steerin. 2865 J, Shaw in R. Wallace Country 
Schoolnt. (1899) 183 After she had discussed her ‘lunt* she 
would crouch with her chin on her palms. 

jjtint, a* [Cf. Da. f lunte lazy (Kalkar).] fa. 
Of a horse : Spiritless, tame {obs.)* b. died. (See 
quot. 111825.) 

2639 DE Gray ComPl. Horsem. 303 He will become 
lunt, and utterly to havelost his mettle, a 2825 Forby Voc. 
E. Anglia, Lunt, short; crusty; surly in speech or in 
manners. 

^unt (Irnt), V. [f. Lunt sb."] a. intr. To 
smoke, emit smoke, b, quasi-f;’fl7/j. To smoke 
(a pipe), c. intr. Of smoke ; To rise in wreaths, 
lo curl. d. trans. To kindle, light up. 

2830 D. Vedder in Whilelaw jCi. Sc. Song {iZjz) rZsh 
The carle.. was luniin’ his cutty before the fire. 1836 M. 
Mackintosh Cottager's Dau. 71 The curling reek was 
iuntin’up the lum. 2862 R. Qum Heather Lintie (x866) 172 
Dumfries, to me thy ^’ery name Lunts up a soul-endearing 
flame. 2894 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 92 He sat ever by 
the chimney corner and lunied away on his cutty pipe. 

IiU’nting,///. a. [f. prec. -i- -ING -,] Smoking, 
blazing, glowing. Of the eyes : Flashing. 

2786 Burns Txva Dogs 133 The luntin pipe, an’ sneeshin 

mill, Are handed round wi’ right guid will. 1791 J. Lear- 
MONT 1x7 The fierce blaze o' simmer's luntin’ heat 
Wad ruin a’. 2834 Taxi's Mag. I. 428/2 Thej* must kindle 

a lunting fire. 2893 Stevenson Catriona 166 Peden wi’ 
his langchafts an’ luntrn’een. x 8 gs Crockett Men </ Moss 
Hags 234 Nae beard like bristles, nae luntin’ slinkin' pipes. 


XiUnxila (Ikl'nittla). [L. lunula, dim. of luna 
Don,] 

. a. Geoin. = Lune 3 i, Lunule 2, fb. (See 
ot. 1712). Ohs. 

571 Dicces Pantom, ii. xiv. Oj, Y* last figure called a 
nula. 2579 — Stratlot. 104 All others as the Lunula . . 
i Hexagonall Battailes. 1700 Wallis in PkiU Trans. 
Cl. 4x1 The Squaring a certain Lunub bj* Hippocrates 
ius long since, hath been known.. for many Ages. 27** 
SAGULicRS tr. Ozaiiam's Mech. 123 We t»ll 
in terminated by the Circumferences of p 
ich touch one another on the inside [etc.]- 
x:e SeienccM. 37 The areas of the lunulae , r 

2. Asaiellite. Obs. (Cf. /"»"*•) 

>76 Glanvill Es!. iii. i8 The An!nte &nan.i,the ^- 
la: of Jupiter.. By these Lunula: ’tis thought that Jupi 
; distance from the Earth may he detemme . , 

. a. Nat. Hist. A cresceiit-sh.ai«i mark - 
nule I. b. The white crescent-sh.iped mark 
the base of the finger-nails. -.utthfA 

liS Quais At th^g« ' .jj 

remity; [of the "^^• “^'affu,ua!)y called lunula, 
ermg in colour f™™ N. »■ yoj The frontal 
ula'^eSh'S beyond the eyes, instead of nearly 
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half an inch behind them. x89x Brit. Mai. 7 riti. 12 Sept. 
624/2 A patient . . who had n lunula on each thumbnail only. 
iZg-j Atlouit'sSyst.Med.ll. 361 A while band and a furrow 
at the lunula of the nails. 

4. a. Conch. -LUNULK 3 . b. ///wA (See quot.) 
1835-6 Toon Cycl. Auat. 1. 7x1/2 The lunula does not 
occur in every genus of bivalve shell. 1856 Qnnut's Anat. 
(ed. 6) III. 240 Iln the lieari] two narroiv lunated portions, 
one on each side of the nodule and adjoining the free margin 
of the valve. These parts . . are named lunulw, 1875 T. 
Hayden Dis, Heart 24 This is the lunula. 

^^nnillar (li/7*ni?71ai), a. and sb. Geom, Also 6 
(as sb. ; ? mod.L.) lunulare. [f. Lunula + -ar.] 
A. adj. Pertaining to a lune or lunule ; in the 
form di a luntde, crescent -shaped. 

*7*7"5* Chambers Cyci. s.v. Afi£-/e, Lunul.y Angle .. Is 
that formed by the intersection of two cur\'e lines ; the one 
concave, and the other convex. 1740 Anderson in Uigaud 
Carr. Sci. Men (1841) I. 363 There is no need of the propor- 
tion of the arches., in order to mea'^ure the lunular segment. 
1788 T. Taylor Proclus I. 168 Two circumferences, either 
making angles, as in the lunular figure, or [etc.). ,*797 
Encycl. Brit. (cd. 3) III. 442/2 {Botany) The figure of Simili- 
tudes is. .Lunular, crescent-shaped, subrotund. 

+ B. sb. A crescent-shaped figure. Obs. 

X570 Dee Math. Pref. a iij b, A perfect Square, . . Lunular, 
Ryng, Serpentine [etc.]. 1579 Dicces Straiiot, 104 Causing 
them..to cnange from Triangle toSquarc, fromCircularcto 
Lunulare. X674 Jeakf. (1696) 12 The Lunular De- 

crescent is the sign of the Quotient of any Division. 2789 
T, Taylor Proclus 11 , 44 In lunulars and systroidcs. 
Ltmulate (lh7*ni/rUit),tz. No-t.Iiist. [a. mod.L. 
iunuidt-us'. seeLuNULAand-AT£2 .] = Lunulatkd. 

1760 J. Lee Iftirod, Bot. iii. v. (17651 178 Lunulate, Moon- 
shaped ; when they are round, and hollowed at the Base, 
and the Lower Part has Angles. x8i6 Kirby & Sr. Entonwt. 
(1818) 11.407 Another cavity of a lunulate shape. 1847 
Hardy in Proc. Benu. Nat. Club IL253 The fifth [seg- 
ment] with a deep lunulate impression- 2848 J- Gould Btriis 
Austral. IV 57 A lunulate mark of white on either side of 
the neck. 2852 Dana Crust. 1. 200 Crest entire, lunulate, 
sublateral. 2866 in Gray sst Less. Bot. Gloss. 

So I^nnula'tlon, a lunular or lunulate spot. 

2888 P. L. ScLATER Catal. Birds Brit. Mus. XIV. 3x8 
Well-marked black lunulations on the breast [etc.]. 
Lllllulated(lh7*ni?71^Ued),fl. [f.asprec. +-ED.] 
+ 1. Crescent-shaped. (Cf, Lunular rr.) Obs. 

2705 Petiver in Phil. Trans, XXV. 1956 It’s externally 
piped towards the Mouth, and above lhe>e lunulatcd. 
2753 Chambers Cycl. Su^/>.&.v. /.ea/% Luuulatcd\f::d,om 
in form of a crescent, 277a Forster in Phil. Trans, LX. 
4x2 The tbtoat., blackish,. ,li\iv mixed with white luaulated 
spots. 2797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 111.436/2 The antlieras 
are lunulated, or shaped like a crescent. 

2. Marked with lunulce or crescent-shaped .spots. 

a 2798 Tennant Letul. to I. of Wight (iSot) II, 

73, I saw here the lunulated Gilt-he.nd and ancient Wrasse. 
2836 Yarrrll Brit, Fishes (1859) *49 Lunulatcd Gilt- 

head. 2848 J. Gould Birds Austral, iv. 72 Melithreptus 
lunulatus, Lunulated Honey-eater. 2888 P, L. Sclater 
Catal. Birds Brit. Mus. XIV. 317 Whole body below lunu- 
lated with black. 

3jimiile [a. F. lunnle^ ad, L. lunuia, 

dim. of iuna moon.] 

1. A^at. Hist, A crescent-shaped mark, spot, etc. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat, Hist. I. 138 Whitish lunules on 

the tail-feathers. 1845 Westwood Brit, Moths 11. 14 With 
two rather slightly marked slriga (between which is a white 
lunulek 

2 . Geom. =Lune 3 i. (Cf. Lunula 1 a.) 

1737 in Bailey vol. II. 18x7 Colebrooke Algebra^ etc 
96 A lunule or meniscus. 2872 De Morgan Budget of 
Paradoxes 45 This [Porta’s Eleuienla Curvilineorttm) is 
a ridiculous attempt, which defies description, except that 
it is all about lunules. 

3. Conch. The crescent-shaped depression in front 
of the umbo. (Cf. Lunule 4 a) 

2842 Sowerby Conch. Man. (ed. 2) X79. 2851-6 Woodward 
298CjyirA/a,..umbones oblique; nolunule. 2863 
J. G. Jeffreys Brit.Conchol. II. 233 Lunule deep and heart- 
shaped. 2866 Tate Brit. Mollusks ii. ii. 

Hence Xiu^nuled a., crescent-shaped. 

2863 Reeve Land 4- Freshivater MoUusks 236 Shell 
largfe, oval-globose, slightly lunuled. 

Xiunulet (lh7’ni/7let). Nat. Hist, [f. Lunula 
- f -ET.] A small crescent-shaped mark. 

2826 Kirby & Sp. Eutomol. IV. 286. 2838 West>vood 
Entomologist' s Text Bk. 278. 

X»UUUli‘ta(l^u‘mi 4 UlLy Geol. fniiit- 

iftes (J. Parkinson 1822 ); see Lunula and -ite,] 
A small fossil coral, more or less circular in shape. 

2845 Lyell Trav.N.Avtcr, I. 137 The corals, .agree all 
generically with those of the Miocene beds of Europe, and 
some specifically, as a lunuHte, the same as one from the 
Suffolk crag. 2864 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 
Iiuny; see Loony. 

+ ILu'liyie. Gc. ? Obs. Also 6 lon5e, lounie, 
7 leungrie, 9 lunzie, lungie- Var. of Loin sb. 

1508 DuNBAR’5^/y//«^«». Kennedie 121 Lene larbar, loun- 
geour, baith lowsy in lisk and lonje. ^ a 2520 — Poems xxvi. 
75 Belliall, with a brydill renyie, Evir lascht thame on the 
lunyie. 1575 R. B. Aphis 4- Vh-ginia iiij b. Your failings 
are feding well Sir, the Gods be praised, A goodly lounie of 
beef on them is all redy raised. 2686 G. Stuart yocoSer, 
Disc. 13, I saw your Nai?, else I'm a Whelp I took his 
Leungyie sike a Skelp. 2818 Scott Br. Lamm, xxii, Broad 
in the shouthers and narrow around the lungies. 18x9 W. 
'YE.anKST Papistry Storm'd (1827) 14 He gave his lunzie sic 
a lounder As did the sillie man dumfounder. 

^tiodic (h//|p*dik), <1. Path, rare, [f. Lu-es, 
•after spasmodic^ etc.] Having the characteristics 
of lues or syphilis. 


2822 Good Study Med, IV, 80 Women who upon inspec- 
tion liad no marks.. of luodic blenorrhoea, or clap. 

Lupaord, obs. form of Leopard. 
ll3jTipaiiar(h^^P^‘’ua-*)- [l^Jnpduari] Abrolhel. 
2864 Daily Tel. 8 Aug., To sec. .every lupanar that lias 
been a plague-spot here. 2886 R. Buchanan in Pall Mall 
G. 20 Sept., It is a vcrj» phenomenal city whose existence 
can only be determined by its lupanars and its sewers. . 
Iiupard(G, lupart, obs. forms of Leopard. 
Iiupo, variant of Loop sb.^ 

Ii Xjupercal (Ib/'pajkxl), sb, Rom, Antiq. [L. 
iupered/f subst. form of lupercdle^ neiit. of lupcrcdlis 
pertaining to Lupcrcus, a Koman deity commonly 
identified with the Grech Pan.^ 

1. A grotto on the Palatine sacred to Lupcrcus* 

25x3 Douglas AEnets viii. vl 72^ He schew him eik,.. 

the cove, was call Full mony^eris in thair leid Lupercall, 
, . To Pan the god of Llcic consecrnlt. 

2. A festival held annually in Fcbiiiary in honour 
ofLupercus. Also//. Iiupercnlia. 

2600 Holland Arty' I. V. 5 Even in those dales. .was the 
feastivall pastime Lupercal, used in mount Palatine. 2602 
Shaks. yul. C. 111. ii. joo You all did see, that on tlieLupcr- 
call, I thrice presented him a Kingly Crowne. x74oJ.DurRF. 
Cou/orm. Anc, fy Mod, Cerem, 101 Tlie Pagans could say 
the .same of their Saturnals, Bacchanals and Lupercals. xpox 
Edin, Rn>. Jan. 202 The Lupcrcalta wa.s a Cacs.arian revival. 
Ibid. Oct. 328 His brother-conspirators of the proceedings at 
the Lupercal. 

f b. iransf. An orgy. Obs. 

2592 Sylvester Du Bartas t. vli. 416 To turn God’s Feasts 
to lilthy Lupercals. 

t JjUpe'rcaly a. Ohs. rare. fnd. L. lupcrcdlis : 
see prec.J Pertaining to the Luperc.al or Lupcrcalia. 

1607 TorsELL Fonrf. Beasts (1656} 2x2 The Romans and 
Grecians had also a custom to sacrifice a dog in their 
Lycaian and Lupercal Feasts. 2656 Blount Clossogr. 
Lupcrcalia, or lupercal Sacrifices. 

Bupercaliau (Ib/pojk^dian), a. [f. L. htper^ 
cdlia (see Lupercal 2) + -an.] Pertaining to 
tlic Lupercalia. 

2884 in CasselCs Encycl. Diet. 

XiUpifonn (l>;7*pifpjm), a. Path. [f. Lurus + 
-(i)FORir.] Of the form of or resembling lupus. 

in Syd. Soc. Lex. 2B90 in J. S. Billings Nat, Med. 
Diet. II. 89. 

I! Xupinaster (lb7pinre*stDj). Bot, [mod.L. 

I hipinasiert f. htpin-iis\ seeLoFiRE sl>. and -aster.} 
The bastard lupine {Tri/olium Lupinaster') of 
Siberia, an umbellate clover (N.O. Le^ttnwosx), 

. *753 in Chambers Cycl. Supp, (as generic name). 28*3 
in Cradb; and in later Diets. 

Xitipine, lupin (lb7*pin). sb. Also 5 lupyne. 
[ad. L, /upifMts, luptn-um.'] 

1. Any plant of the genus Lupinus (N.O. Legn^ 
minosx) j in the early quots. chiefly Z. albus, 
cultivated in the warmer districts of Europe for 
the seed and for fodder. The species now common 
in flower-gardens are of American origin. The 
flowers, blue, rosy-purple, white and sometimes 
yellow, grow in clusters of long tapering spikes. 

Bastard Lupine— Lupinaster {Treas. Bot.). Small 
Lupine, Psoratea Lupinella (ibid.). 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. i. 237 Lup>T»c and ficches slayn, 
and on their root© Vpdried, are as dongyng, londis 'boote. 
1562 Turner // rr/taj/ 41. 43 The leues of lupines lurne with 
y-* son, 2578 Lyte Dodoens iv. xxiii. 480 There be two 
sortes of Lupines, the white or garden Lupine, and the wild 
Lupine. 2697 Drvden Virg.Georg.x. ixx Where. .Stalks 
of Lupines grew (a stubborn Wood): Th' ensuing Season, 
in return, may bear Hie bearded product of the Golden 
Year, 2707-12 Mortimer Hush. (1721) II. 150 Lupines are 
an e.xcellcnt Pulse, and require little care. 2877 A. B. 
Edwards Up Nile xi. 290 Rows of blossoming lupins, 
purple and while. 2882 Garden ti Feb. 91/2 Poor sandy 
soil suits Lupines welt 
2.,//. The seed of this plant. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xcv. (1495) 662 Some 
legumina ben bytter of themself as Lupines, ci^oo Lan/rands 
Cirurg. 88 Pese mediejms ben sumwhat more driere ; jtIo.S 
.. lupines, pe rotynes eiper pe drie poudre of trees, f 2550 
Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) B v. The Branne of Lupines or 
penny beane layd on the hearye place [etc.]. 2601 Holland 

Pliny 11. 143 There is not a thing more.. light of digestion 
than white Lupines, if they be eaten dry. 2699 Bentley 
Phal, xix. 530 As the Actors in Comedies paid all their 
Debts upon the Stage with Lupins, so a Sophist pays all 
his with Words. 2770 Lanchorne Plutarch (1879) II, 950/2 
He is said to have lived on lupines. 2898 F. M. Crawford 
Ave Roma Immort, 1, 9 The old men. .sunned themselves in 
the market-place, shelling and chewing lupins to pass the 
time, as the Romans have always done. 

3. attrib. 

260X Holland (1635) I. Table, Lupine meat medicin- 
able. 284X Browning Pippa Passes ii, Wks. 2896 I. 210 
Hellward bound. .With food for both world.s. .Lupine-seed 
and Hecate’s supper, 

Xjnpine (liji’pain), a. [ad. L. lupXn-its, f. hipns 
wolf.J Havini; the nature or qualities of a wolf. 

x66o Gauden Serjjt, at Funeral of Brmvnrig 236 That 
which in their Physiognomy is. .lupine or leoline (for so we 
r^d some men bad lionly looks). 1852 Kingsley Yeast 
xiv, To send back the fugitive lamb into the jaws of the well- 
meaning, but .still lupine wolf. 2883 Emma Phipson Anim. 
Lore Shahs. Time Ravages imagined to be committed 
by them [men and women) in their lupine shape. 1885 
Harped s Mag. Mar, 64'8/x The lupine foster-mother of 
1 Romulus and Remus. 


liTJaCATE. 

Iinpinin (ll»7-pinin). Chem. Also -ine. fad 
1'. hipinine, f. L. lupTn-iis, Lupike sb.: see -ixi 
A bitter ^’liicoside obtained from the seeds of 
pinus albtis. 

1839 Ube Did. A rts, etc., Ltpininr. 1863 Watts Ka 
C/iem.,Lupimu, a bitter non-nitrogenous substanceoliiind 
from lupine-seeds. 

Iiupinite (I'K-pinait). Chem. [f. Lopke + 
-ITJJ.J = prec. 1839 in Penny Cyd. XIV. 202/2. 

Iiupoid (iK'poid), a. Med.- [f. Lupus + -oid.I 
Of the nature of or resembling Lupus. 

2834 T. Hoeciiros in Cyd. Prad. Med. Ill, jjj An 
erysipelas, attacking the skin beside the lutraid patch, 1878 
'V. Wjita-nt Prad. Snry. i. 345 \31cerotion oi a lupoid 
character. 

Iiupous (Ibr pns), o.’ [f. L. wolf + -ODs.] 

1. Resembling a wolf ; wolfish, lupine. 

2840 in Maunder Sci. 4- Lit. Treas. \ and in later Diets. 

2. Med. Pertaining to or resembling Lupus. 

2883 Ve.\'vv.v. Elem. Surg. 30 Lupous ulcers (vide 

Lupus). X897 W. Anderson Sure. Treat. Lupus 12 Hb 
section has passed well below the lupous cell-gruwih. 
Xiups : see Lubish Obs. 
t Lu’pnlated, fl. Obs.-° [f. mod.L. / k/k/.k; 
hop + -ATE T -Eij l.J Supplied with or containing 
hops. X727 Bailey vol. II, Lstpnlated^ hopped. 

Xjnpnlui (l'«‘pi;?lin). Also -ine. [f. mod.L. 
tnptil-us hop + -IK.] 

1. Small sliining grains of a yellowish colour 
found under the scales of the calyx of the hop, 
first described by Dr. Ives of New York (o 1822 ). 

28*6 Henry Elem. Chem. II. 332 LupuUn. This name 
has l;cen given by Dr. Ives ..to an impalpable yellow 
powder, in which he believes the virtue of the nop to reside. 
2870 Eng. Mech. x8 Mar. 651/3 A resinous waxy substance 
called Mupuline 

2. The bitter aromatic principle contained in the 
hop ; also called lupuliie. 

2839 Did. Arts, etc. 92 Lupuline is neither add nor 
alkaline. 2893 Leland A/ r/;/. II. 221, I.. substituted lupulln 
in the form of hops — that is to say, pale ale or * bitter*. 

3. attrib. 

2D29 T0CN0& Dvraud tr. Edivards ^ Varasseur's Man. 
Mat.Med.ii4 Lupulin powder F. M. (Lupulin x part,5U|ar 
2 parts). . . Lupulm ointment [etc.]. 2B39 Ure Diet. Ails 
xoi In tearing them Ihops) asunder, some of the lupuline 
powder is apt to be lost. 

Hence I»tipuli‘iiic n*, relating to Luruiwi 
linpnli'nons a. Bot. » Lupuline a. 

2845 Cooley Cycl. Prad. Receipts (cd. s) 571 Lupuline.. 
may be obtained bj' treating the aqueous extract of the 
yellow powder or lupulinic grains of the strobiles, along 
with a little lime [etc.]. 2866 Treas. Bot,, Lupulums.st’ 
sembling a head of hops. 2876 Harley Mat. Metl. (eo. 6) 
430 l‘he lupulinic or hop glands. 2882 Whitehead IMs 
59 Hops are . . collections of imbricated scales, under whica 
are yellowish, aromatic, lupulinic glands. 

Ziupuline (b« pi*7biti), a, [ad. mod.L. htpu- 
lin-uSy f. lupuLus hop.] Resembling a bunch of 
bops. 2880 Gray Struct. Bot. 419 . 

IiTipnlite (bw’pirJlait).' Chem, [f. mod.L. /«//(/- 
7/r-l--ITE.] ~LUPULIN2. * , 

2839 in Penny Cycl. XIV. 202/2. 284* B^MiDE Bicl.Sa. 
etc., Lupulin, the active principle of the hop; it is more 
properly called lupulite. 

II IiupTis (I'fcpSs). [L. = woU.] 
tl. A wolf. Obs. 

1583 'Pp. St. Androis 6 God fonvoirns you.. To ken 
the lupus in a lamb skyn lappit. 

2. The wolf, a southern constellation situated to 
the south of Scorpio, and joined to Centaur. 

2706 PiuLLirs (ed. Kersey), Lufus,. .a Southern ConsteiU- 
tion. 2839 Penny Cyd. XIV. 203/1 Lupus (the Wolf), one 
of the old constellations. 

3. The pike or luce. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey', the Pike, or Sturgeon, 

a b ish. 2854 Badham Halieut. 42 Sluggish mugils and tne 
voracious lupus should be selected as easy to rear. 

4. An ulcerous disease of the skin, sometimes 
erosive, sometimes hypertrophous. 

[CX400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 208 Summen clepen it can- 
crum. S: summen lupum.) 2590 Meth.Pnyi^f 

33t Lupus is a malignant vlcer' quickly consuming ine 
Tiea\\ier parts; and it is very hungry Vike vntt) 

2693 Blancard s P/iys. Did. (ed. 2), Lupus, a sort o^aokcr 
in the Thighs and Legs. 28x^20 E. Thompson 
Nosol. Method, (ed. 3 » 333 Lupus : Noli Me ToJtgcre, *870 
Trans. Clinical Soc. IX.-165 Tlie comparatively rar® •• 
sebaceous Lupus or Bat’s-wing disease. 2897 W, Ander- 
son Surg. Treat. Luptis 1 Lupus is still as defiant as i 
the dark ages. 

attrib. zZgjAilbutt’sSyst.Med. IV.685 The lupus patients 
treated by tuberculin. 2900 J. Hutchinson in Wrr/iiVrrow/.f* 
XI. 52 The lupus scar. Ibid. 53 The form of cancer., 
very like lupus cancer. Ibid. 218 Lupus patches, 
liupyne, obs. form of Lupine. 

3^tira (lua ra). Anat. [mod L. use of L. iMO 
moutii of a bag or wine-skin.] ‘ The contracted 
foramen of the infundibulum of the brain.’ Hence 
Ziu*ral a., pertaining to the lura {Cent. Dict.f 
1885 Wilder in N. Y. Med. yml. 23 I^Iar. 328 (p"W 
The removal of the hypophysis leaves the orifice wluc 
have called lura. 

t Lurcate, z'. Obs.—^ [f. L. ppl 

of Inrcdre, -dri.'] intr. To eat ravenously. Hence 
l^urca'tion. . e. c 

2623 CocKERAM, Lurcate, .2644 Vindex AngUcus 6 in' 
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list of * ink-horn’ terms), x66x Blount Ghssop\ (ed. 2), 
Litrcaiion,, .a greedy eating or gluttoniring. 

Xinrcb. Also 6-7 lurche, lurtch. 

[a. F. lourche (^erroneously written rourchc) a game 
resembling backgammon, played in the i6th c, ; 
also used as adj. in the phr, demenrer hurchCf 
app. primarily to incur a ‘ lurch ^ (see 2 below) in 
this game, hence Jig, to be discomfited or disap- 
pointed. 

Obviously related in some way to this Fr. word are early 
and dial. mod.G. lortsch, Ixtrtsch^ /orz, lurz, the name of a 
game, also as adj. in /urz iverdoi^ a phrase in various 
games, expressing the failure to achieve some object aimed 
at; AfHG. lorz^ lurz (also /rrr), mod. Ger. dial, lurz, 
lurtsck left (hand), wrong, whence hIDu. looris^ loyrtZy liters 
left; lttrzen(= OE. My rlan Belirtt.) to deceive, 

whence MDu. lordsen. The most plausible supposition 
with regard to the relation between these words is that the 
iIHG. lurz left, wrong, or its derivative lurtsch (cf. 
linksch from lvik\ was adopted into Fr. as a gaming term 
{lourche adj.», and that lourche sb. as the name of a game 
was developed from the adj. As a name for the game, the 
Ger. word is probably a readoption from Fr.] 

1 . A game, no longer known, supposed to have 
resembled backgammon. Ohs. 

x6xx CoTGR.) Lourehcy the game called Lurche. x6S3 
Urquhart Rahelals i. xxii. 94 There he pla3'ed..At the 
lurch. x6s6 Earl Monm. tr, Boccalin£e Advts. Jr. Parjiass, 
1. xli.(i674i sj He might account business his pastime., 
instead of Picquet or Lurch. AX693 Utquhart's Rabelais 
III. xii. 98 My Mind was only running upon the lurch and 
tricktrack. 

2 . Used in various games to denote a certain 
concluding state of the score, in which one player 
is enormously ahead of the other ; often, a * maiden 
set * or love-game, i.e. a game or set of games in 
which the loser scores nothing; at cribbage, a 
game in which the winner scores 61 before the 
loser has scored 31 ; in whist, a treble. To save 
the limit ; in wbist, to prevent one’s adversary 
from scoring a treble. Now rare. (? or Obs.) 

X598 Florio, Marcioy a lurch or maiden set at any game. 
x6o6 Dekker Bev. Sins iv. (Arb.) 32 What by Betting, 
Lurches, Rubbers and such tricks, they neuer tooke care 
for a good daies works afterwards. x6o8 — Belman Land. 
F3, Whose Inne is a Bowling Alley, whose bookes are 
bowles, and whose law cases are lurches and rubbers. 
X653 Urquhart Rabelais n. xli. By two of my table-men in 
the corner-point I have gained the lurch. xd74 Gouldman's 
Lat, Diet. (cd. 3) i, A lurch, duplex Jalntayjaeilis victoria. 
174* Hovle IVhist L 13 A Probability either of saving your 
Lurch, or winning the Game. X74S Gentl, Mag. 606 
A King !— we’re up — I vosv I fear'd a lurch. 1784 H. Wal- 
pole Lei, 14 Aug. (x 858> VIIL 495 Lady Blandford has 
cried her eyes out on losing a lurch. x869 Bohn's Handbk. 
Games in. 83^ The game [long whist] consists of ten points ; 
when no points are marked^ by the losing partners, it is 
treble, and reckons three points ; . . This is called a lurch. 
1876 *Caj^. Crawlev* Card Players' Man. x8 Lurch (at 
Long Whist), not saving the double. Ibid. xaS [Cribbage] 
A lurch— scoring the whole .slxiy-one before your adversary 
has scored thirty-one— Is equivalent to a double game. 1897 
Encycl. Sport 1 . 120/2 (Bowls) Zw/rZ/gw/wi’, a game in which 
one side has scored five before the other has scored one, 

3 . fa. A discomfiture. Obs. 

X584 Lodge Alarum Cij b, If beereafter thou fall into 
the lyke lurch, . . so then I will accompt of thee as a repro- 
bate. cidoo Peele's J^esfs (c 1620) 20 The Tapster hauing 
many of these lurches, fell to decay. ido8 Armin IVcsi 
sVinn. D b, Often such forwarde deedes, meete with back- 
ward lurches. 1679 Heart f Right Soveraign no The 
Italian out-wits the Jew in his part, and the lurch befalls 
the English side. 

fb. (a person) : to discomfit, 

get the better of. Obs, 

X598 E. GutLpiN Skial. (1878) 25 Gellia intic’d her good- 
man to the Citty, And often threatneth to giue him the 
lurch. ? c x6oo Bride's Buriall 38 in Roxb. Ball. (1871) I. 
248 Faire Hellens face gaue Grecian Dames the lurch. x6z6 
Breton PasguiVs Mad^cap (Grosart) 6/3 How ere his wit 
may giue the foole the lurch. He is not fit to gouerne in the 
Church. 

f C. .To have (lake) on (JUy at) the lurch ; to 
have or take (a person) at a disadvantage. Ohs, 

. 1S9X Greene Disc. Coosnnge (1592) 7 There was fourtie to 
one on my side, and ilebaueyou on the lurch anon. x6oi 
Wecver Mirr. Mart. B viij b, Shee.,Sels lyes for nothing, 
nothing for too much ; Faith for three farthings, t’haue thee 
in the lurch. x6iS T. Adams Black Devil 74 Thus the 
great Parasite of the soule that heretofore .. flatterd this 
wretch with the paucity of his Sinnes. now takes him in the 
lurch, and over-reckons him. 1649 (?, Daniel Trinatxh,, 
Hen, IVy cl.v. The Sage Span of a Circle tooke the Siarres 
at Lurch, To Conspire Storme. 1692 D^Urpey/’iV/j (17x9) 
V. 3 He look rne in the lurch. 

td. In a person s lurch', in his power. Obs. 

1607 R. CCarew] tr. Esiienne's [florid of tf'onders 19s 
Hauing him in his lurch and at his lure. 1641 J. Shute 
Sarah ^ Hagar (1649) 93 They bse their authon^ when 
they come within the lurch of their servants. 1643 T. Good- 
win Trial Christian’s Grotvth 127 David, when he had 
Saul in his lurch, might as easily ha%'e cut off bis head. 

e. To leave in the lurch : to leave in adverse 
circumstances without assistance; to leave in a 
position of unexpected difficulty. 

Cf. the somewhat earlier phr. to leave in the lash (see 
Lash sb.^ 4). 

*596 Nashe Saffron Walden X19 Whom .. he also pro- 
cured to be equally bound with him for his new cousens 
apparence to the law, which he neuer did, but left both* of 
them in the lurtch for him. x6oo Holla.sd Livy 222 The 
Volscians seeing themseh'es abandoned and left in the lurch 
by them,.. quit the campe and field. X663 Butler Hud. i. 


111. 764 And though th’.art of adifPrent Church, I will not 
leave thee in the lurch, ijn Addisoh S/ ect, No. 1T9P6 
If the Country Gentlemen get into it they will certainly be 
left in the lurch. aigtS South Serjn. (1842) I. 345 In 
trahsubstaniiation, where aeddents are left in the lurch W 
their proper subject. 2873 E. FitzGerald Lett. (18S9) 1. 
357 My Eyes have been leaving me in the lurcli again. 1879 
Browning Martin Reiph 66 He has left his sweetheart here 
in the lurch. 

f 4. A cheat, swindle. Ohs. 

(In our quots. the earliest recorded use.) 

* 5 ^ J* n^YWOoo Pardoner ^ Briar (xS^o) Biv, No more 
of this wranglyng in my chyrch, I shrewe your hartys 
bothe for this lurche. a 1550 Image Hyfocr. i. in Skelton’s 
Wks. (1843) 11 . 432/2 They blered h3rm with a lurche, 1604 
T, M. Black Bk. Eiv, 1 giue and bequeath to thee .. 
All such Lurches, Gripes, and Squeezes, as may bee wrung 
out by the fist of extortion. i6xx Badley in Coryat's 
Crudities, Panegyr. Briefly, for triall of a religious 

lurch Thou nimbd'stan image out of Brixias Church. ?i6x6 
Chapman Hymn io Hermes 63 I’le have a scape, as well as 
he a serch, And over take him with a greater lurch. 

liurcb (ISitJ), j ^.2 [L Lurch v.i] 

. i* 1 . An opportunity of ^lurching ’ or outstripping 
others in eating. ((Jf. Lurch v.^ 2.) Obs. 

xgfiS North Gueunra's Diall Pr. iv. vii. 125 b, And if 
perhaps a courtier come late, and the table be all ready full, 
and the lurch out, yet he will not be ashamed to eat his 
meat neuertheles. Foralbee it hce can not bee placed at 
his ease yet., rather than faylehe will sj‘t of half a buttock. 
2 . Tolieat(pn^itponthe)lurch'. to lie concealed ; 
to be in a lurking place; to lie in wait. lit.MiAJig. 

1578 O. Roydon In T. ProctoPs Gorg. Gallery, Pref. 
Verses, The drowsie Drones doo neuer take such toyle, But 
lye at lurch, like men of Momus minde. 1589 R. Robin- 
.SON Gold. Mirr. (Chetham Soc.) 25 Fained Friendship now 
layes on lurtch, his faithful friend to spil. 1621 BuRTONrirmA 
Mel. Democr. to Rdr. (1651)29 Another Epicurean company, 
King at lurch as so many vultures, ivatcning for a prey of 
Church goods. x6. . Paradox xvii. In Third Collect. Poems 
(1689) 25 Or H — , that lyes upon the Lurch, Who left the 
Charters, shall restore the Church. 1762 Goldsm. Nash 
Wks. (Globe) 548/2 He chiefly laboured to be thought a 
sayer of good things; and by frequent attempts was now 
and then successful, for he ever lay upon the lurch. x86o 
T. P. Kennedy W. Wirt 1 . v. 68 The enemy of human 
happiness, alwaj-s lying at lurch to make prey of the young. 
Zinrch (ISitJ), s6.^ [Of obscure origin. 

The word app. occurs as the second element of lee-larches 
In the first quot. below, /or which later nautical and other 
diets, substitute lee-lurches. If lee-larches in Falconer be 
not a misprint for -turehes, it may represent an ahered pro- 
nunciation of the older lee-latch^ In the word of command 
* have a care of the lee-iatch\ I.e. Mook that the ship does 
not go to leeward of her course* {Milit, Sea Diet, 1711). 

It seems possible that lurch originated in the compound Ite- 
lureh, an alteration (by association with Lurch sh} 3) of 
lee-larch for lee-latch, which prob. contains Latch sb.’t, 
Letch Inciinatton (for the sense development cf. the ■ 
e^mological note on List x A’).] 

1 . (Orig. Nani.') A sudden leaning over to one i 
side, as of a ship, a person staggering, etc. Also, 

a gait characterized by such movements. Phr. 
to give a lurch. 

(X769 Falconer Diet. Marine, Lee-larches, the sudden 
and violent rolls which a ship often takes to leeward in a 
high sea.] 18x9 Byron Juan 11. xix. Here the ship gave 
a lurch, and he grew sea-sick. *843 Bethune Sc, Fireside 
Star. 35 The heavy /wrcA, told too pTamlywhat he had been 
about. 1848 J. Grant Adv. Aide-de-C. I. iv. 47 As the 
carriage swayed from side toside, I expected at every lurch, 
that the whole party would be upset. *863 Baring-Gould 
Iceland 266 They got the vessel afloat, and with a lurch, 
she ran out to sea. 1876 Bcsant & Rice Gold, Butterfly 
j, There w.ts the slightest possible lurch in their walk. looi 
Speaker 6 Apr. 10/2 We were soon clattering over cobbled 
streets with an ample lurch at intervals. 

2 . U. S, A propensity, penchant, leaning. 

1854 Mar. CuMMiNsZawi/#/r^/r/xr XV. 92 She has a nateral 
lurch for it [learningj, and it comes easy to her. 1878 A. 
Phelps in E. S. Phelps Memoir (1801) 219, I think 1 got 
from Professor Stuart and Albert Barnes, both of whom 
were penurious letler-wrUers, a lurch adverse to such work. 

XiUrcIl (Iwtf), [®PP- ^ variant of Ltjbk v. 
The relation between the two forms is obscure; 
it is not analogous to that between birch and birk, 
church and kirk, beseech and seek, etc., where 
the OE. form has umlaut. The development of 
sense somewh.nt resembles that of Forestall v., 
but has perh. been influenced by Lurch sb.^ orv.^'] 
* 1 * 1 . intr. To remain in or about a place furtively 
or secretly, esp. with evil design. (Cf. Forestall 
V. I.) Also,.? to avoid company, ?to sulk. Obs, 
CZ4SO Chron. Vilod. 1377^60 come be sexsten to serche 
be chlrche,..& scy hem in an hjTon here so lorche. zsro 
Levins Manip. 190/35 To Lurche, latitare. 1575 R. B. 
Apius ^ Virginia Ejb, Then gallope to see where her 
father doth lurche. 1398 Shake. Merry W. 11. ii. 26,^! my 
selfe . . hiding mine honor In my necessity, am fame to 
shuffle, to hedge, and to lurch. 1589 Puttenham Eng. 
Pocsie 111. xix. (Arb.) 220 For when he is merry, she 
lurcheth and she loures. When he is sad she singes, or 
laughes it out by houres. 1630 J, Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 
ir. 117/z There’s a crue of Tbieues that prie and lurch, And 
steale and share the Ituings of the Church. 1632 Brome 
Novella ir. ii, I’le turne you off-. To lurch i’ th’ night 
betwixt eleaven and two To rob and drown for prey, a xing 
Barrow Serin, xxriii. Wks. 1687 I. 376 Not at least to oe 
as a Fox or a Wolf ; either cunningly lurching, or violently 
ravening for prey, 1692 R. L’Estrance Fables xii. X2 
While the One was upon Wing, the Other stood Lurching 
upon the Ground, and new awaj* with the Fish. 1727 Somer- 
ville Dainty neto Ballad 14 For Love, that lillle urchin 
About this widow lutching, Had silly fix’d his dart. 1749 


Fielding Tom Jones vi. x, The son of a whore came lurch- 
ingabouC the house. 1790 Potter Diet. C 7 a«f {1795), Lurch, 
to lay by, to sneak, to hang on. 

b. Of greyhounds : (See quot, 1S97), 

1824 Byron Juan xvt. Ixxx, Whose hounds ne’er err’d, 
nor greyhounds deign’d to lurch. x8s6 ‘ Stonehenge ’ Bnt. 
sports 1. iir, ii. § 3 (ed. 2) 155 [Greyhounds.] Remember 
that too much knowledge or cleverness soon leads to lurching. 
iBgg Encycl. S/ori 1 . 210/1 Lurching, of the greyhound; 
running cunning, and leaving the most part of the work to 
Its opponent. 

2 . irans. To get the start of (a person) so as to 
prevent him from obtaining a fair share of food, 
profit, etc. In later use, to defraud, cheat, rob. 
Obs. exc. arch. 

1530 Palscr. 616/1, 1 lurtche, as one dothe his felowes at 
meate with eatynge to hasiyly, je brijfe. Syt nat at his 
messe, for he wyll luriche you than. 1568 Abp. Parker 
Corr, (Parker Soc.) 337 , 1 pray your honour be a mean that 
Jugge only may have the preferment of this edition ; for if 
any other should lurch him to steal from him these copies, 
he were a great loser. 1573 Tusser Hush, xxili. (187S) 61 
Yoong coUs with thy wennels together go serue, least 
lurched by others they happen to sterue. 2392 Greene 
Def. Conny Catch. (1859) 18 Was not this an old Cony 
catcher , , that could lurtch a poore Conny of so many 
thousandsat one time? x6o\'^\\oo\.v.-xo'A F ather Huhburd's 
7 Vz/xx Wks. (BulJen) VIJI. 94 Where like villanous cheating 
bowlers, they lurched me of two of my best limbs. 2607 
Shake. Cor. ir. ii. 105 And in the brunt of seuenteene 
Battailes since, Helurcht all Swords of the Garland. 1609 
B. JoNSON Sil. Wont. v. iv, You haue lurch’d your friends 
of the better halfe of the garland. x8xo Scott Lady of L, 
vr. V, And ’tis right of his office poor laymen to lurch, Who 
infringe the domains of our good Mother Church. 

fS. To be beforehand in securing (something); 
to consume (food) hastily so that others cannot 
have their share; to engross, monopolize (com- 
modities) ; in later use, to get hold of by stealth, 
pilfer, filch, steal. (Cf. Forestall v. 2.) Obs. 

0x530 Disc. Common Weal Eng. (1893) 32 Ye lurched 
some of the coyne as sone as euer ye perceived the price of 
that to be enhaunced. 1368 V. Skinner MontanuP In- 
gnisithn 39 b, Some of ye meat which he had lurched from 
theprisoners. X587TURBERV. Trag. 7 ’.(x 837 l 23 HerchrisialI 
eyes had Inrcht his j’ieJding heart. 1399 Broughton's Let, 
vrii. 28 Bel his priests priuily lurched the viands, which were 
supposed to be deuoured by the Idqll. 26x3 F. Robarts 
Rev. Gosp. Title-p., The sacred offering broyles ; the eagle 
spies, A gob she lurch’d, and to her young she flies, 2622 
S. Ward Christ A ll in All (1627) 31 Ob bow -difflcult is this 
for vs, not to lurch some part of the praise, 2625 Bacon 
Ess., Building {Ash.) 548 Too farre off from great Cities, 
which may hinder Businesse; Or too neare them, which 
Lurcheth all Prouisions, and maketh euery Thin^ deare. 
2630 R. Johnson's Kingd. (j Commxv.Ho Rdr. Aij, How 
much hath that .. Plagiarie .. closely lurcht out of this 
Author? 2642 Vicars God vt Mount (1644)39 Clergy-trash, 
who lay lurking in the Bee-hives of the Church, and lurch- 
ing away the sweet honey from the haborious Bees. z66o 
Milton Free Cotntmv. Wks. 2738 I. 395 If we can keep us 
from the fond Conceit . .put lately into many Mens heads by 
some one or other suttly driving on under that notion his 
own ambitious ends to lurch a Crown. 


fb. absol, Obs. 

1593 Nashe Christ's 71 . (16x3) 66 The Sonne could scarce 
refraine from biting out his Fathers throate-boule, when he 
saw him swallow downe a bit that he died for. The Mother 
lurcht from them both. 2620 Middleton Chaste Maid m. 
ii, See hoiv they lurch at the lower end. 2640 Bp, Hall 
Chr. Moder, i. xi. 104 Wherein had he been a ihiefe, if he 
had not. .meant to lurch out of the commQn Treasuty? 

4 . To catch (rabbits) by means of lurchers. 

2727 Mather Yng. Man's Companion 22 He lurches 
Conies. [Given as an example of the word.] 2798 [see 
Lurching vbl. xA* 2]. 

5 , Comb . ; t lurch-church (see quot.) ; + lurch- 
line, ‘ the line of a fowling-net, by which it was 
pulled over to enclose the birds * (Nares) ; f lurch- 
man (ttouce-wd,), a pilferer, 

1578 Mirr. Mag,, Harold xii, Let hym go beate the bushe, 
I and my men to the lurche line will steale, And pluck the 
Net. 2^3 Breton Mad World (Grosart) 12/2 T nese may 
rather be called lurch-men then Church-men, who as they 
are not troubled With much learning, so they have no more 
honesty, then they may well away withall. c 2700 De la 
Pryme/Z/x/. Holy Trin. Ch. Hull 321 (MS.), When a man 
that’.s in orders go’s voluntarily and preaches in a Church 
to which he was never . . instituted . . our law gives him no 
title to the tithes but calls him a Lurch Church. 


lurcli (IwtJ), Z /.2 [f. Lurch 
trans. To beat, in various games of skill, 
metimes by a specified number or proportion of 
fints. (See Lurch sh^- 2.) 

2330 [implied in Lurching vbl. x/'.sj. 2678 Butler H ttd, 
iu 1063 Your old foe, the hangman, Was like to lurch 
u at Eack-gammon. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
irehed, beaten at any Game. 2760 Foote Minor i. 

}0 I. 241 Lurch me at four, but I was markd to ine 
)of your trick, by the baron, my dear. 

> It is about two to one that the Eld^t-hand do» n 
ch the Younger-hand. 2783 Grose Diet, t ^corfnc 

. Lurch, Those who lose a game of whist 
5 are said to be lurched. 2830 R. •^versar\' 

miliar 61 [Cassino.I Lurched, is wh« 

» won the game, before you have gained si p 

:TrieaveintheIurch,d^^ppo;n^^ 

a, Absalom’s muk sorsod hsr 
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master, whom she lurched, and left ..hanging. 1692 South 
Senn, (1697) I. 59 Putting such an emptiness m them, as 
should so quickly fail and lurch the expectation. 1727 
Bailev vol. 11, Liirchins^t leaving a Person under some 
embarrassment. X70X Wolcot (P. Pindar) Apol.for Kiu^s 
Moral, Wks. tSi6 II. 246 This little anecdote doth plainly 
show That ignorance, a king too often lurches. 1809 E. S. 
Barrett II. 109 The Hon. Charles James Fox, 
..having been lurched by lord North, turned his face to 
Whiggism. j8io Sporting Mas. XXxVI. 68 They are 
foiled by fortune, who hath lurched generals in her time. 
Eurch (IwtJ), z ».3 (Orig.u\^r 7 w/.) [f.Luitcn 

1 . intr. Of a ship, etc.: To make a lurch; to 
lean suddenly over to one side ; to move with 
lurches. 

1833 Marrvat P. Simile xv, We heeled over so much 
when we lurched, that the guns were wholly supported by 
the breechings and tackles. 1845 R. Coboold Mar^, Cttidf 
pole XX. II. so The boat lurched through the breakers like 
a log. x866 Neale Se/jueftces Hymns 37 Tempests of 
temptations Made our vessel lurch and dip. 1902 Speaker 
9 Sept. 601/1 It lurches up and down like a ship at sea, 
fis, 1858 CARLYLc/^/‘<rn'/t. ii. (1872) 11.76 l*lie Kaiser's 
Imperial Ostend East-India Company. .made Europe lurch 
from side to side in a terrific manner. 

2 . To move suddenly, unsteadily, and without pur- 
pose in any direction, as, e.g. a ])erson staggering. 

1851 Thackeray llumoutists v. (1858) 241 Where the 
tipsy trainband-man is lurching against the post. 1851 
D. G. Mitchell Fresh Gleaniuss 16 My London beaver .. 
lurched over and fell among them. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf 
Skirl. I, 263 The dogs lurched violently forward. 1879 
Howells L. Aroostook ii. 12 These men lurched in their 
gait with an uncouth heaviness, 
liurclier^ (lyutjai). Also 6 lorcher, 8 lirchor. 
[f. Lurch z^.i + 'ErI. In early Diets, often used 
to render L. Inrco glutton, with which it has no 
etymological connexion.] 

•f 1 . One who * lurches ' (see Lurch 2) or fore- 
stalls others of their fair share of food ; hence, a 
glutton. Obs. 

[^2440: see LurkerI 3,! 1530 Palscr. 241/1 Lurcher an 
exceeding eater, Ibid. 500/2 Sc howe hecrammeth 
in his meate lyke a lurcher. 1591 Lyly Endimion ir. ii, 
Is not loue a lurcher, that taketh mens stomacks away that 
they cannot eale, their Spleen that they cannot laugh 
[etc.}. 1608 Middletoh Mad World v. i. Wks. (Dyce) 

II. 407 Take heed of a lurcher, he cuts deep, he will eat up 
all from you. x6i6 Bovs Wks. (1620) 821 I he Mass-priests 
are gross lurchers at the Lord’s Table. 

2 . One who pilfers or filches in a mean fashion j 
a petty thief, swindler, rogue. 

1528 Roy Rede vie (Arb.) 98 Ye but thorowe falce lorchers 
And vnthryfty abbey lobbers To povre folcke lytell they 
a forde. z6ox Hollasd Pliny I, 459 No seale will serue to 
make sure either such lurchers themselues for filching, or 
keep the very locks and keles safe. 1705 Penn in Pa. Hist. 
Soc. Mem. A. 20 To be treated as a lurcher of the people . . is 
more . . than any poor mortal could bear. 2714 Gay Trhia, 
jii. 64 Swift from nts Prey the scudding Lurcher flies. 1831 
Tn.ELKW'nz'i Adv.VounserSon I.72 This Caledonian lurcher 
. . had three or four dozen of shirts, with every one a dif- 
ferent mark. 1891 Mom, Advert, 3 Apr. (Farmer), It was 
quite time that the hone.st and respectable drivers sat down 
on the lurchers once and for all. 

3 . One who loiters or lies hidden in a suspicious 
manner ; a spy. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lurcher^ one that lies upon 
the Lurch or upon the Catch. 1760-72 H. Brooke Foot 0/ 
Qtial, P792) I. 199 Some .. with outward bravade, went 
searching along the wails and behind the posts for some 
lurcher. 1774 Yoos^Cozenersw. WLs. 1799 II. 172, 1 thought 
that I had detected love, that sly lurcher, lurking under the 
mask. 1814 Scott Ld, of Isles v. xxii, Our Lord may choose 
the rack should leach To this young lurcher use of speech. 
1894 Daily Neivs 7 June 2/7 The prisoner.. said prosecutor 
was a lurcher, and was only sent out as a decoy. 

4. A cross-bred dog, properly between the sheep- 
dog or collie and the greyhound ; largely used by 
poachers for catching hares and rabbits. 

166S Wilkins Real Char. 11. v. t6i Greater Beasts ; Grey- 
hounds. Lesser Beasts; Lurchers. 1674 N. Fairfax 
< 5- Selv, To Rdr., Why should the ears of all . , be dlnn'd . . 
as if the whole world besides were all Weasils and Poulcats, 
vermine and Lurchers? 1675 Lend. Gaz. No. 1053/4 Lost 
. a Pied Dog . . somewhat shap’t like a Lurcher. 1688 R. 
Holme nnoury ii. i8s/x The Tumbler, or Lurcher is . . in 
shape like^ the Grey-hound. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 11. i. 
304 The Lircher is a kind of Dog much like a Mungril Grey- 
hound. 1819 Scott Ivanhoe i, A ragged wolfish-looking 
dog, a sort of lurcher, half mastiff, half greyhound. 1894 
Field 9 June 813/2 The usual lurcher is between the grey- 
hound and collie ; they cross well, and the speed of one is 
combined with the sagacity of the other, 
b. slang. A bumbailiff. 

1785 Grose Dict.^ Vitlg. Tongue s.v., A lurcher of the law, 
a bum-bailiff, or bis setter. 1839 W, H. Ainsworth Jack 
Sheppard ii, ‘ But, where are the lurchers?' ‘ Who?' asked 
Wood. ‘ The traps ! ’ replied a bystander. 

^Tl’rclier rare, [f. Lurch z ^.3 + -er 1 .] One 
who lurches from side to side. 

2878 Besant & Rice Celia's Arb. I. ii. 164 The most lop- 
sided and iurcher-like of rustics was bound to become per- 
pendicular. 

vbi. sb.^ [f. Lurch zr.i + -ing i.] 
The action 01 Lurch 

L fa. The forestalling of others of their food 
(pbs.). b. Pilfering, stealing. 

1573 Tosser Husb. Ixxxviii. (1878) 178 No lurching, no 
snatening, no striuing at all, lest one go without and another 
haue all. 26x2 Cotcr., Fortraction, a lurching, purloyning ; 
withdrawing. 26x6 Boys Wks. (1629) 844 Is not. .the deny- 
ing of the cup a’ notorious lurching at the Lord’s Table ? 


2 . The capturing of rabbits by means of lurchers. 
2798 sporting Mag. XIL 99 There arc many ways of kill- 
ing rabbits, of which lurching is in most common use. 

3 . Comb . : f lurcbing-plnco, a lurking place. 

ar6s6 Ussher Ann. vi,(26s^S73 There were so many 

lurching place.s, by reason of wnich, they could easily escape 
when assaulted. 

Titi *T*o liin gry vb/. sb.^ [f. Lunoil v.^ + -ing L] 
The gaining of a * lurch * at play, esp. whist, 
piquet, etc. 

c 1350 MS. Reg. 23 A. xviiL fol. 158 Lurcliyng (given as one 
of two modes of winning at the Mong game' at tables, 
the other being Mympolayng'l. 2763 Hoyle Piquet 125 
The lurching of your Adversary.. is so material that [etc.). 
1767 Counossieur No. 60 (cd. 5) IL 292 A school for Whist 
would [tcachl lurching,. .finessing,. .and getting the odd 
trick. 

vbl.sh.^ [f. Lurch z /.3 + -ino 1 .] 
The action ot Luncii z /.3 

2852 PrniFFER 7*>Mr«./fr//rwf/53 The lurching and pitching 
of the .ship had covered it wiili traces of everything which 
had been on the table. 1880 Em. Marshall Troub. Times 
HI. 244, 1 had a sudden wrench by the lurching of my horse. 

iiU'Tchxng^ pp/> a.i [f. Lurch z/.i + -ing-J 
fl. Given to or characterized by forestalling 
others at meals, gluttonous. Also, pilfering. Obs. 

*577 Stanyhurst Descr. fret. Ep. Ded. in Holinshed, 
Loain also in lurching wise to forstall anic man his travelL 
I was contented to leave them thumping in the forge, and 
quictlle repair to my usuatl studies. 2619 Denison Heavenly 
bang. 127 This condemnes that lurclilng sacrifice, wliere- 
in oft times the Priest glues none to others, but retains 
al to himself. 2620 Venner Via Recta viii, 167 All strange 
and confused sauces .. abandon, as .. acceptable onely to 
lurching and deuouring Belly-gods. 2655 ir. Com. Hist.- 
Francion x. 23 Ah these arc close lurching Companions. 
These arc the Nimmers who would rob me of all my move- 
ables. 

2. Of a dog (see Lurch i, i b, 4 ; the sense 
in the qiiots. is uncertain). 

1613 Uncittins^ AlachhuPs Insir. 25 A lurching D05 will 
range about the fields. 2824 Scott Redgauntletl^K. x, My 
friend Benjle's lurching attendant .. began to cock his tail. 
X87X Daily AVtw s Jan., A lurching cur who gnawed some- 
thing under a waggon. 

3 . Lurking, ‘sneaking*. 

2662 K. W. Con/. Charae.^ A Daily 41 T!ie wals 
should discover his Icrchinc knavery. 2865 S. Evans Dro. 
Fabian 5 A lurching, lean-lipped, lollardizing loon. 

IiTiTcliiiig, ppl. a:~ [f. Lurch z ».2 + -ing 2 .] 
In senses of Lurch ».3 a. That wins a ‘ lurch ’ at 
a game. b. Given to deceiving, perfidious. 

1604 T. M. Black Bk. in Atiddlctm's m-t. (Eullen) VIII. 
30 In came I with a lurching cast (of the dice], and made 
them all .swear round again. 2728 Vakdr. & Cibber Prov, 
Husb, i. 1. 17 A married Woman may throw a familiar 
Levant upon some sharp lurching Man of Quality, 

LuTchmg,///. a.® [f. Lurch v.® -k -ikg^.] 
That lurches or leans suddenly over. 

2884 ‘Hugh Conway* 12 A staggering, uncer- 

tain, lurching kind of step- 2892 G. Lascelles P'akonry 
(Badm. Libr.) 225 Whilst the falcons are fine-tempered 
generous birds, ..the hawks are shifting, lurching fliers. 
289s Daily Netvs x8 Dec. 5/4 The lurching movement and 
recoil of the ship prevented him. 2901 Dlackw. Mag. June 
751/2 The Devons tramp after over the lurching pontoon, 
lienee IiUTchingly ndv. 

2837 Carlyle /n Rev. II. iv. v, It lumbers along, lurch- 
ingly with .stress, at a snail’s pace, 2852 H. Melville Whale 
XXX. 142 Ahab lurchingly paced the planks. 

Lurck(e, obs. form of Lurk. 

XiUrdan (ly-rdan), sb. and a, Ohs. exc. arch. 
Also a. 4lourdeine, 4-5 lordein, 4-6 lordeyn(e, 
lurdayne, -eyn(e, 4-6, 9 lurdane, 4, 7 Iordan, 

4. 7, 9 lourdah, 4-8 lurden, 5 lorden, 5-6 lur- 
dayn, lordayne, 5-8 lordane, 6 lurdon, lor- 
denne, lourdaine, -yne, 6-7 lurdein(0, lonr- 
dan(e, -en, 7 lurdain(e, lur-daine, lourdin, 
lordant, 9 Sc. lordoun. 6 Lorde Dane, 
-Dene, lor-Dane, 7 Dord-Dane, Dur-Dane. 
[a. OF. lourdin, f. lourd heavy : see Lourd. 

^ The p.seudo-etymology in quot. 1529 has afTecled the spell- 
ing of the word in many later examples.] 

A. sb. A general term of opprobrium, reproach, 
or abuse, implying either dullness and incapacity, 
or idleness and rascality; a sluggard, vagabond, 
‘loafer*. (Cf. Fever- lurden.) 

a Cursor M. 13660 ‘Herd yee Hs lurdan,' coth J>ai, 
‘Hu he wald lere vs nu vr lai.' C1330 R. Brunke Chron. 
(1810) 9 Sibriht (rat sebrew as a Iordan [AF, ters\ gan lusk, 
A suynhird smote he to dede vnder a thorn busk. 1375 
Barbour Bruce iv. 108 For thar within wes a tratour, A fals 
lurdane, ane losengeour. ^1440 Gesia Rom. xxxvi. 143 
(Hark jSIS.) Sum of hem behe thevis & some lurdaynes. 
1529 Rastbll Pastyme (181 x) 131 These Danys before were 
so proud, y* they kept the husbondmen lyke vyleyns; 
..the husbondmen called them Lorde Dane, which word 
now we use in obprobrj'e, callynge hym y* we rebuke 
Lurdayn. 2603 H. Ckossb Vertues Commw. (1878) 126 
Some lur-daines that haue wealth left by their ancestors, 
holde it a poynt of wisedome to rest theyr idle limmes and 
spare their bodies. 2641 Milton Reform. 11. Wks. 1851 III, 
44 Lourdan, quoth the Philosopher, thy folly is as great as 
thy filth. 2723 'RM.iSAY Fair Assembly xvHi, These lurdanes 
came just in my light. 1820 Scott Abbot iv, I found the 
carele.ss lurdane feeding him with unwashed flesh, and she 
an eyass, 2865 Kingsley Hercm. v. Next to them by chance 
sat a great lourdan of a Dane. 

Comb. x6« R. C[arewJ tr. 'Esiienne's JVorld of Wonders 
14 Lurden-Hke loutishnesse. 

b. rarely applied to a woman. 


25x3 Douglas /Eneis vi. viii. 82 That strane luri!'*,,. 
[Helen] .. quham weili 5c ken. 

H c. With allusion to the supposed etymology 
see quot. 1529 above. 

2589 Mar Marline 5 To make new upstart JaeVs Lo. 
Danes, with coine to cram their chests. txfcoCm;/ 
Raising Money 27 This (taxationl is a way to bring a Lori 
Dane into every one of our Families. 

B. adj. Worthless, ill-bred, lazy. 
c 237s Leg. Saints xxxvi. {Baptista) 632 3et he, ht o{ 

sic uertu wes, wes gefine tiL a lurdan las. 1582 Mundiy 
Eng. Rom. Life iv. 29 Whereby the lazie lurden Friers ibt 
keepe the Church geltes more ritches. X79X j. Learxost 
Poems 32 Lurdane Sloth O'ercoups them a’ mang savage 
swarms 0‘ Hun and Goth. 2819 W. Tennant Pajisin 
Storind (2827) 222 If I’se na soon exhibit sticket.liia 
braggin' lordoun loun. 2859 Tennyson Ettarre 436 In one 
[pavilion] . .droned her lurdane knights. 

Hence * 1 * IiUTdanry, rascality, 

2523 Douglas jEneis viii. Prol. 9 Lcis, lurdanr)’, and lust 
ar our l.aid stern. 

Ltirde, variant of Lourd a. 
fLurdge, V. Ohs. rare-^. [Cf. hirgy (dial.), 
lazy (E. D. D.).] irans. To indulge in laziness. 

c 2580 Jefferie Bugbears iv. iv. in Archiv Stud. neu.Slr. 
(2897), It booteth not to lie, and lurdge my wery boanes, 
t Lure, Obs. Forms: i lyre, 2-4 lere, 3 
leore, 3-4 lire, 3-5 lure(?V), (4 luere, lur). 
[OE. lyre masc. OTeut. type *luzi-z^ f. root 
^Ins- (: /«/r- : laus”') to lose : see Leese z*.] Loss, 
either the action or process of losing, or what is 
lost ; destruction, perdition. Also lo bring to lure, 
to lie in here. 

cxooo iELFiHC Colloq. in Wr.-Wuleker 96 Mid lyre ealra 
kinga minra. c 2x50 Voc. ibid. 540A2 lactura, lure. <11175 
Cott, Horn. 222 pa wolde god jelyllan and jcinnian l?one 
lerc (>e forloren was, of ?an hefenlice werode. C2200 Ormw 
5667 Whatt mann se itt iss hatt wepehh her Forr lire off 
corplikc ahhtc. a 2250 Oivl 4 Ni^ht. 2252 Thu singst a3cii 
ei3te lure. 2297 R. (5 louc. (Rolls) 20813 Him J>03te it was 
•a gret lere [C, lure) lo al is kinedom. a 1327 in Ret. Ant. 
I, 263 On blac hors ryden other seon, That wol lucre ant 
tuene biien, 23.. Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 355, I am pe wakktst, 
I wot, and of wyt febicst, & lest lur of my lyf, quo laytes ^ 
sohe. CX400 Desir. Troy 2242 Ouer lukes all lures to the 
last ende, What wull falle. Ibid. B692 Alasse, the losseand 
the lure of cure lefe prlnse ! 

Lure (hri®i), sbA Also 5-6 leure, 6-7 lewre, 
7 luer, lewer, [a. OF. leurrCy loerre, kin = 
Pr. hire, cogn. w. It. logoro bait ; prob. of Teut. 
origin ; cf, MHG, luoder, mod. G. luder bait,] 

1 . An apparatus used by falconers, to recall their 
hawks, constructed of a bunch of feathers, to which 
is attached a long cord or thong, and from the in« 
terstices of which, during its training, the hawk is 
fed. Hawk of the htre\ see Hawk sb} i. 

c 1440 Promp. Pari'. 3x7/2 Lure for hawk>'S, luraU. xS3 ® 
Palscr. 239/2 Leure for a hauke, levrre. 2575 TuRsrtv. 
Fauleonrie 146 Fasten a pullet unto your leure and gw 
apart. 1592 Shaks. Ven. 4 Ad. 2027 As Faulcons to the 
lure, away she flies. 2625 Latham (1633) Words 

of Art exp)., Lver is that whereto Faulconers call their 
young Hawkes by casting it vp in the aire, being made of 
feathers and leather in such wise that in the motion it loolts 
not vnlike a fowle. 2660 Act 22 Chas. //{.c. 4 Rales In- 
wards . . Lowers for Hawkes the peece jr. iiih/. a 1682 Sir 
'J*. Browne Tracts 116 Though they [old Falconers] usw 
Hoods, we have no clear description of them, and lutic 
account of their Lures, c 2704 Prior Henry 4 Enma iio 
When Emma hawks; With her of larsels and of lurtt he 
talks. 2824 Cary Dante, Inf.xvw. 223 As falcon, that hath 
long been on the wing, But lure nor bird hath seen. 2834 
spectator x Nov. 2036 The Duke of St. Albans has manned 
eight hawks, and their training with leash and crease and 
lure is now in actual progress. i88x Macm. Mag. Xbv • 39 
First the hawk .. is ‘called off’ to a piece of food held m 
the hand; ne.\t lo a ‘lure’. 

b. The act or function of training the hawk to 
come to the lure. rare. 

26x5 Latham {title) Falconrj’; or the Faulcons Lure, and 
Cure. ^ . 

c. Phrases. To alight on the lure, to bring, can, 
come, stoop to {the or one's) lure, etc. Often 

4 Also at one's lure (fig.): at one’s command, under 
one’s control ; so f gain to one's lure. 

c 1386 Chaucer Friar's T. 42 This false theef, . . Hadde 
alway bawdes redy to his bond, As any hauk to lure in 
Engelond. — Manciple's Prol. 72 Another day he woie 
perauenture Reclayme thee, and hrynge thee to lure. *39® 
Gower Con/. II. 21 Bot yit hire likelh noght alyhte Upp 
no lure which I ca'^te. 2430-40 Lvdg. Bochas y. * 
(1554) 242 b, After this .. Came Jugurtha y* manly man 
lure. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxiv. (Percy Soc.) 17* 
promised . . To love you best . . Though that 
brought her to her lure. 2582 T. Watson Centnru j 
xlvii, In time the Bull is brought to weare ^ 

time all haggred Haukes will stoope ihe Lures. 2587 * 

INC De Mornay xL 151 As much as thou canst, thou 
all things stoope to thy lure, • 2599 M(oufetJ ' 
wormes 52, 1 leaue to tell how she doth poison cure,. • ' 
canckars hard and wolfes be at her lure. -re 

Country Content, i. v. (1668) 30 After your Hawks . 
manned, you shall bring them to the Lure by eaMc 
grees. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Aled. i. § 10, 
my haggard and unreclaimed Reason to stoo;^ unto 
lure of Faith. 2653 Holcroft Procopius y 30 ah«s m. ) 
Antonina, by much soothing ..at last gained to her * * 

2664 Butler Hnd. ii. iii. 614 The Rosycrucian w^ s m 

sure To bring the Devil to the Lure. 2670 G. • 

Cardinals n. 111. 186 He brought the Venetian to • 
Luer. 2688 [see Luke v. 2]. 274* Somerville Stela hpor 

14 A docile Slave, Tam’d to the Lure, and careful to at 
Her Master’s Voice. 28x9 Shelley Peter Bell vii. 1 



LURE, 
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LURK, 


A friend of ours — a poet ; fewer Have fluttered tamer to the 
lure Than he. 1865 Swikburne Poems Balt.^ Card, Pro* 
serpine 76 Time sloops to no man's lure. 

2 . Her, A conventional representation of a hawk’s 
lure, consisting of two birds’ wings with the points 
directed downwards, and joined above by a ring 
attached to a cord. In lure : see quot 1828-40. 

1572 Bossewell .<4 r/zror/V n, 132 b, The fielde is de Azure, 
tivo winges jointly cn Lewre de argent. s6so Gvilum 
H eraldry vi. 1. (1660) 384 Three pair of Wings joyned in 
lewer. 1828-40 Berry Encycl, Her. I, Zrrr^,.. Wings con- 
joined with their tips turned downwards are said to be 
m 'Lure. 1868 Cussans //trr. (1883) 117. 1883 iV. <5- Q, 23 
June 484/2 Northern California . . Argent, on a bend gules, 
cotised sable, three pairs of wings conjoined in lure of the 
field [etc.]. 

3 . (orig.y%;) Something which allures, entices, 
or tempts. 

c 138s Chaucer L. G. JK 1371 Hypsip.y Thou madest thyn 
recleyimyng and thyn luris To ladyes. c 14x2 Hoccleve 
De Peg-. Princ. 4r4o He hat dispendith out of mesure 
Shal last a-none pouertes biiternesse; fibole largesse is 
ther-to a verray lure. xszS Lyndesay Dreme 278 Off 
Lychorye thay u’er the verray luris. 1635 R. Bolton 
Corny. Affi. Consc. 276 To hold out ..as a prize and 
Lure, the freenesse of Gods immeasurable mercy, 1671 
Milton P, R, 11. 194 How many have with a smile made 
small account Of beauty and her lures. 1747 Smollett 
Regicide I. i. (1777) 6 Remained unshaken by the enchanting 
lure Which vain ambition spread before his eye. 18x5 
Shelley 294 Silent death exposed, Faithless per- 

haps as sleep, a shadowy lure, a 1832 Mackintosh Rezf. 
16SB, Wks. 1846 H. 89 whether the succession was actually 
held out to her as a lure or not, at least there was an 
intention. .to prefer her to the Princess of Orange. 2902 
Contemp. Rev. Sept. 359 He is mighty hard on those who 
dare to tempt fortune and follow its lure. 

4 . A means of alluring animals to be captured ; 
in Angling a more general term than hait^ which 
strictly denotes only something that fishes can eat. 

ax’joo B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew^Lure^. .a Balt. 2859 Mark 
Lemon Chrisim. Hamper (1S60) 86 The barber .. whose 
bow-windowed shop., is full ofjures for fish. 2867 F. 
Francis Angling v, (1880) 158 His line, guiltless of a lure, 
is extended on the surface of the %vater. 1878 Stevenson 
Inland Voy, 44 The kind of fish for which they set their 
lures. 2900 Jilaelciv. Mag. Sept. 340/2 The aim of the 
angler should be to present them with something. . different 
..from the lures with which they may have become familiar, 
^b. Erroneously used for : A trap or snare ijlgl)- 
2463 G. Ashby Prisoner's Red, 269 Poems (E. E. T. S.l 0 
Was iher cuyr lord so gret and so sure,. .That may not fall 
in the snare and in the lure Of trouble. 1719 D'U rfey Pills 
(2872) IV. 269 And treacherously thou hast betrayed, Unto 
ihy Lure a gentle Heart. 2870 Hisraeli Loihair xlii, The 
Colonel fell into the lure only through bis carelessness. 
3872 Browning Fi/ine lii, At wink of eve be sure They love 
to steal a march, nor lightly risk the lure. 

6. The cry of a falconer recalling his hawk ; Jig. 
any alluring cry. 

2653 Milton Hirelinn (2659) 132 By that lure or loubel 
maybe toald from parish to parish all the town over. x8sx 
W. R. Poems 299 Oh ! where’s thy guiding lure, — 

a mother's voice. 

6. attrib.^ as lure-bait^ ’■bird, Jishf -owl. 

*777 Hoole Comenius' Vis. World (cd. xa) 68 He allureth 
birds, by the chirping of lure-birds, 1869 Browning Ring .J- 
BA. VH. 678 You are a coquette, A lure-owl posturing to 
attract birds. 1876 G. B, Goode An/m. Resources U, S. 41 
Lure-fish used in taking Mackinaw trout. 1883 Fisheries 
Exhib. Caial. 195 Case of lure-baits and ornamented hooks 
from Alaska. 

Lure, sh? Obs. exc. Sc. (Caithness, Aber- 
deensh. : seeE. D.D.) [? Anomalous var. Yube a., 
ON.j'tigy.l The udder of the cow and other animals. 

exsoo Lacy IVyl Bucks's Test. (Copland) aiij, For the 
thrid course of the bucke. The potage ilogets and Nowm- 
bleis stued, ..bake dowcetts and tendreus, and the liuer 
rostid, and if it be a Doo take the lure. 

Litre (I'ui’i), sb.'^ iechn. Also looer, lower. 
[Shortened from Velube.] A pad of silk or velvet 
used by hatters for smoothing. 

1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Lewer,. .a. hatter’s name for 
a smoothing pad of silk, property vellour from the French. 
*^S Knight Diet. Meek., Looer, Lure. 

£ure (bu’j), 1^.5 Also loor, [ad. Da. and 
Norse lur, ON. IMr, Cf. Shetland looder-hom^ 
A long curved trumpet, used for calling cattle. 

2840 Ht. Martineau Feats on Fiord ix. (1841) 2x7 She . . 
took in her band her lure, with which to call home the 
cattle.. and stole away. 1877 Burroughs Birds 6* Poets 
(1884) 262 At evening the cows are summoned home with 
a long horn, called the loor. 

3 ^lire ( 1 ‘uej), V. Also 6 Isor, 6-7 lewre, 7 
lewer. [f. Lure^^.2; zi.F. leitrreriO'F.loirrer).'] 

1 . irans. To recall (a hawk) by casting the lure; 
to call (.a hawk) to the lure. 

CX386 Chaucer Wi//s Prol. 4x5 With empty hand rnen 
may none haukes lure. 1562 J. Heywood Frov. ^ Epigr. 
(1867) 215 Lewre falcones when ye list. i6ox Sir W. Corn- 
wallis Ess. II. XXXV. (1631)58 A Faulkoner would not have 
lured it. x6tr Markham Country Content, i. v. (1668) 30 
Short winged Hawks are said to be called, not lured. 1828 
Sir J. S. Sebright Hawking 17 The falconer .. should 
always halloo when be is luring, 

2 . intr. To call to a hawk while casting the lure. 
*530 Palsgr. 6i6/x, I lure, as a falconer doihe for his 

hauTke. 1575 Turberv, Fautconrie 147 Take the lewre., 
and cast it about your heade crying and leuring aloud. 
2633 R. Holme Armoury 11. 239/2 Lure, or Lewer, or 
Lewre, is to call the Hawk to Lure. 

•f b, To call loudly, Obs, 


160X Holland Pliny I. 239 This boy lured for him & 
called Simo. ^ 2607 Topsell FourJ. Beasts (1658) 543 He 
standeth lewring and making a terrible noise to affright the 
Swine. 1626 Bacon Sylvn § 250 If you stand between a 
House, and a Hill, and lure to^vards the Hill. 2626 yests 
Scogin^ (Hazh) 65 At last Scogin did lewer and whoop to 
him [his horse], 

t c. To call at contemptuously. Obs. 

2693 J. H. in Dryden's yictfenal x. 5 He's mocked and 
lur’d at by the giddy Crowd. * 

+ 3 . irans. To train (a hawk) to come to the lure. 
2486 Bk. St. Albans D tv, Theys be hawkes of the towre : 
and ben both llurtd to be calde and reclaymed. 2530 
Palsgr. 6i6/r Lure your haulke betyme I wolde advyse 
you, 2575 Turberv. Fautconrie 129 When you woulde 
lure him, giue him unto some other man to holde and call 
him with a lure well garnished with meate. 

4 . To allure, entice, tempt. 

*393 Langl, P. pi. C. vhi. 44 Ich am nat lured with loue, 
bote ouht lygge vnder )>ombe. £2412 Hoccleve De Reg. 
Princ, 3069 Only be ricbesse l>er-to hem lurith. 1447 Boken- 
iiAM.5*o'^z/3<j(Roxb.)r4HyrbewlesosorededelureHyshcrte. 
a 2547 Surrey in TettePs Misc, (Arb.) 219 But that your 
will IS such to lure me to the trade As other some full many 
yeres to trace by craft ye made. 1667 Milton P. L.\i. 664 
In secret, riding through the Air she comes. Lur’d with the 
smell of infant blood. 2688 Crowne Darius 11. Dram. 
Wks. 1874 HI. 406 Nay, Sir, but for a while, till he has 
lur’d Gods, and revolting nations to your aid. a 2763 
Shenstone Elegies xxvi. 27 £.Y]>ense, and art, and toil, 
united strove ; To lure a breast that felt the purest flame, 
2823 J. Neal Bro. yonathan III. 407 His dog had gone 
off it appeared ; having been lured away, a i8w Praed 
Poems 11864) I. 119 But go and lure the midni^t cloud, 
Or chain the mist of morning. ^ 2855 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng, XX. IV. fir He had been lured intoa snare by treacherj*. 
2900 W. Watt .Aberdeen Banff x. 250 By a feint.. Mont- 
rose lured away a large portion of the defending force, 
b. To entice to come down by a call. 

2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 134 The ducks flying 
in the air are often lured down .. by the loud voice of the 
mallard. 

5 . intr. To set a trap for (another). Jig. Obs, 
a 2S91 H. Smith Serm. (1614) 423 Yet Paul lured for 
Agrippa. Now he sues to the people. When he had caught 
the king, he spred his net for the people. 

Lure, obs. Sc. f. liefer, compar, of Liep a., dear. 
1728 Ramsay Tit for Tat 31 I‘d lure be strung Up by the 
neck. 

Lure, str. pa. t. Leese vA ; var. Loor dial. 
Lured (Uu»Jd), ///, a. [f. Lube v. + -ed k] 

1 . Of a hawk: Trained to come to the lure. 

a 1576 Common Conditions 409 (Brandi) 613 l*he leured 
hauke, whose rowlyng eyes are fixed on Partredge fast 
*599 Porter Angry Worn. Abingt. (Percy Soc.) 71 Like 
a well lur'de Iiawke she knowes her call. 

2 . Entrapped, 

1720 Gay Dione it. 11. Poems II. 453 Bid the lur’d lark, 
whom tangling nets surprise. On soaring pinion rove the 
spacious skies. 

Lureful (I*u9*4ful), a. rare. [f. Lure sb.^ + 
•FUL.] Alluring, Hence I»ii’refully adz^. 

1887 G. Meredith Ballads 4- P, 39 Lureful is she, bent 
for folly, »89X — dne tif our Cotiq. II. xi. 267 His wreckj . . 
winked lurefully when abandoned, ibid. HI. v .83 Hervoice 
was luiefully encouraging, 

Lureuieiit (Bu®*jment). rare. [f. Lube -f 
-MENT.J Allurement. 

JS92 WVRLEV Armorie 155 No luerments wrought my 
constant mind to faile. 1825 Hocc \n Blackw. Mag. XVII, 
716 For vengeance I did it,. .Without that, futurity lure- 
ments had none. 1898 H. Calderwood Hume viii, 145 She, 
feeling the lurements of a gay court, was drawn into intrigue. 

Ltirer^ (bu9'r9j), [f. Lukez'. -h -ERk] One 

who or that which lures. In mod. Diets. 

Lurer ^ (l‘u«T9i). £f. Lube 1.3 

who smoothes felt hats with a * lurek 
i88x Insir. Census Clerks (1885) 75 Hatter, hat-manufac- 
tures.. Felt Hat Maldng:..Lurer. 

Lu^resoiue, a, [f. Lure v. + -some.] Alluring. 
Harper's piag. Jan. 179/2 Beneath a woman’s tongue 
, .The subtlety its luresome lodging hath. 

L'^g’ (Iwg). local, [?Cf. LugjM] A British 
marine worm used for bait ; the white-rag worm, 
x88o AniHin ^ Dozon Gloss., Lurgan, Lurg, Lurk, a 
whitish, very active sea-worm used for bait. 1882 CasselCs 
Nat. Hist. VI. 232 The White-rag Worm, or Lurg 
ceecaX is common on the British shores, and varies from six 
to ten inches in length. 

+ Lurgg. Sc, Obs, [repr. Gael, cii luirg (cit 
dog, luirg gen. of lorg track).] Lurgg dogx a 
bloodhound. 

? 1603 in Reg. Prixf. Council Scot. VII. 744 That in every 
parish there may be some lurgg dogges kept, one or moe, 
..for following of pettie stoutbes. 

Lurid (bu8*rid}, a. [ad. L, lurid-tis pale yellow, 
wan, ghastly.] 

I. Pale and dismal in colour ; wan and sallow ; 
ghastly of hue. Said e.g. of the sickly pallor of 
the skin in disease, or of the aspect of things 
when the sky is overcast. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Lurid, pale, wan, black, and blew, 
2638 Phillips, Lurid, pale, wan, of a sallow colour. 1669 
CoKAiNE Elegy Eliz. Repiugton Poems 76 A lurid paleness 
sits upon the skin That did enclose the beauteous body in. 
1746 Collins Ode to Fear 20 Whilst Vengeance, in the 
lurid air, Lifts her red arm, expos'd and bare. 2822-34 
Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) IV. 82 Applied to the disease 
like our own term green-sickne^, from the pale, lurid, and 
greenish cast of the skin. Ibid, 496 Lurid papulous scall. 
1874 Symonds Sk. Italy Greece (1898) 1 . l 23 A leaden 
glare, .makes the snow and tee more lurid. 


2 . Shining with a red glow or glare amid dark- 
ness (said, e.g,, of lightning-flashes across dark 
clouds, or flame mingled with smoke). • 

2727 'Thomson Britannia 79 Fierce o'er their beauty blaz’d 
the lundname. 1803 Wordsw. Waggoners. X67 Save that 
^ove a single height Is to be seen a lurid light, Above 
Helm-crag — a streak half dead, A burning of portentous red. 
x8i8 Scott Hri. Midi. vii. The lurid light, which had filled 
the apartment, lowered and died away. 2836 W. Irving 
Astoria I. 263 At night also the lurid reflection of immense 
fires hung in the sky. 2877 Black Green Past, xxvii. (187S) 
220 A thick and thundery haze that gave a red and lurid 
tinge to the coast we were leaving. 2878 Ste^vart & Tait 
Unseen Univ. ii. § 84. 93 A gleam of lurid light seemed 
for a moment to illuminate the thick darkness. 

b. Said hyperbolically of the eyes, countenance, 
etc. 


2746 T. Seward Con/orJnity beiw. Popery 4- Paganism 55 
The prating Grandame. .His Lips, .with lustral Juices arms 
From lurid Eyes and fascinating Charms ( — ureutes centos 
inhibere perita, Persius ir. v. 35). 2826 Disraeli Viv.Grey 
HI. vi, Ihe lurid glare of the anaconda’s eye. 2852 Mrs. 
^TowE Uncle Tom'sC. xxxviiL 335 A softness gathered over 
the lurid fires of her eye. 2860 Hawthorne Marble Faun 
xix. (1879) I. 192 The glow of rage was still lurid on 
Donatello’s face. 

3 . Jg. (from either of the preceding senses), with 
connotation of ‘ terrible \ * ominous *, * ghastly 
^sensational'. Often in phr. lo cast or throw a 
lurid light on (a subject). 

A It. LpckeiVfVloe unto that man on whom 
that idea, true or false, rises lurid. 2865 Dickens Mut. 
Fr. m. iv, Lurid indications of the better marriages she 
might have made, shone athwart the awful gloom of her 
composure. 2866 R. W. Dale Disc. Spec. Occ. viii. 273 The 
luria, stormy eloquence of Edmund Burke. 2879 Farrar 
St. Paul{x 88 ^\ 227 He adds one fact more which casts a 
lurid light on the annals of the persecution, 2899 F. T. 
Bullen Log Sea-xvaif 282 Peter’s toice prattled on, its 
lurid language in the strangest contrast to the gentleness of 
his speech. 

4 . In scientific use ; Of a dingy broivn or yellow- 
ish-brown colour. + Applied spec, to plants of the 
order Luridx of Linnteus (see qnots. 1822-34). 

2767 W. Harte Christ's Par. Sower 41 Lurid hemlock 
ting’d with pois’nous stains. 2822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) 11 . 587 The lurid and umbellate narcotics. Ibid, IV, 
92 Cataplasms of Hemlock, or the other umbellate or lurid 
plants in common use. 2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 282 
Lurid, yellow with some mixture of browm. Dirty yellow. 
2839 Lindlev lutrod. Hot. (ed. 3)478 Lurid’, dirty brown, 
a htile clouded. 2856 Henslow Diet. Sot. Terms, Lurid, 
of a dingy brown, grey with orange. 2872 Darwin Dese. 
Man H. xii. 25 In many species the body presents strongly 
contrasted, though lurid tints. 1872 \V. A. Leighton 
Licheu-ffora 400 Ardellse depressed, lurid, dark-purplish. 
Hence Z>u’ridly adv., Xn'xidness. 

1732 Bailey vol. II, Luridness, black and blueness, pale- 
ness, &c. 2795-7 Southey Min, Poems Poet. Wk& 11 . 2to 
Yon cloud that rolls luridly over the bill Is red with their 
weapons of fire. 2B45 Hirst Poems 23 Luridly Coursed the 
swift lighining through the sky. 2864 Spectator so Aug. 
957/1 The writer has deliberately ..softened a hundred lints 
which would have increased the luridness of his picture.^ 
LuridO'. Used in Dot. as quasi-Latin combin- 
ing /orm of Hindus Lurid. 

1872 W. A. Leighton Lichenffora 51 Lurido cinerascent. 
Ibid. 252 Lurido-fuscescent. Ibid. 288 Lurido-whitish- 
Lnrin^ (l*n^'riij), vbJ.sb,^ [f. Lubee'. 

The action of Lure v. in various senses. 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health ccev. 200 It may come by 
le^vrj’nge, halowynge, or great cry^eng. _ 1557 Totteps Misc. 
(Arb.) 269 My luryng is not good, it liketh not thine eare. 
2596 WiLLoBiE Avisa (1880) 237 Trusse vp your lures, your 
luring is in vaine. 1603 Breton Dial. Pith h- Pleas. 
(Gro5.Trt) 7/1 Tyring of legges, and tearing of throates, with 
luring, and hollowing. 2634 Heywood Lane. Witches i. 
Wks. 2874 IV. 173 Tush let him passe, He is not worth our 
luring, a meere Coxcombe. 

Lu'iring’, ’vbl. sb.“ techn. [f. Lure sb.^ + -ing L] 
The action of smoothing a h.Tt with a lure. 

2902 Brit. Med. yrnl. No. 2x46. 378 Finishing consists of 
’shaving ' with fine sand-paper and * luring*. ..The ‘luring* 
is done vvith a suitable pad. 

Lu'ring, ppl. c. [f. Lube v. + -ing i.] That 
lures (in senses of the verb) ; enticing, attractive. 

1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xxii. 24 Ane luiring bait fond 
fischis to wirk lene. 2575 Turberv. Faulconrie 248 You 
must put hir on a payre of gret letvring bels. 1583 Leg. 
Bp. St. Androis 8 Ane lewrand lawrie Jicherous. 2592 
WvRLKy Armorie, Ld. Chandos 30 Yet near vnwught ine 
luring fruit doth stay. 2842 Manning .Jm//. vii. (2848) /. 
iDi Some high and luring offer. 1863 I. Williams 
tery i. xiv. (1874) 276 The world with luring glances. Leads 
them on. 28^ Browning Ring <5- Bk. x. 724 Fowlm 
eschew vile practice, nor find sport In torcli-Hgbt treachery 
or the luring owl, 

Luripup, variant of Liripoop. 

Iiurk (Iwk), s 6 A [f. Luek wJ 

1 . The action of prowling about. In phrase 

ihe lurk. Cf. Ldrch sb? 2. 

1829 Li/c t. Death 7. mlsan (Famcr), Ule Kej-nara 
sneaking on the lurk. 

2 . slaur. A method of fraud. r< 

1851 Mayhew Land. Labour I. 3^3 dwelUng- 

Ihe expre-^sive slang phrase for the ac ^ 

houses during divTne larv\ 2864 

iniiiated, Chelsea George rep^entation of 

Slang Diet., in Ribton-Tumer Vagrants 

The ‘ 
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LUSCIOUS. 


LUBK. 

+ Lurk,J ^.2 Ohs, Some plant; ^^LtiEkYDisn. 

X530 Palscr. 241/2 Lurke an herbe. 

Now//V^;'a;;j'. Forms: 4lurkke, 
lork(e, 4-7 lurke, 6 lourke, 6-7 lurck, 7 lurcko. 
[app. f. luy- Louu V. with frequentative suffix as in 
ial-k» Cf. LG. Ittrken to shuffle along, Norw. luvka 
to sneak away, Sw. dial, lurka to be slow in onc*s 
work (Sw. lurk bumpkin).] 

1 . intr. To hide oneself; to lie in ambush; to 
remain furtively or unobserved about one spot. 
(Now only with indication of place.) Also, ^ to 
live in concealment or retirement. 

^1300 Havelok 68 Hvs'an he felede hise foos, He made 
hem lurken, and crepen in wros. 1366 Chaucer Rom, 
Rose 465 There lurked and there coured she, Fer pover 
thing, wher-so it be, Is shamfast, and despysed ay. ^ c *375 
Sc, Leg. Saints xliii, {.Cecilc) 89 Valaryane . . fand ha bischope 
sanct urbane lurkand ymong pure men mckly. 1300 Govvku 
Con/, II. 355 And thus lurkendc upon his stclihe In his 
await so longe he lai [etc.], c 1400 Destr, Troy 1167 Silen 
to the Ciiie softly and faire; Lurkyt vndcr lefe-sals loget 
with vines, c 1470 Golagros «V Gaw. 1080 Sal ncuer freik on 
fold, fremmyt nor freynde, Gar me lurk for ane luke, lawit 
nor lerd. 1547 Boorde Introd. Kntnul. xxiv. (1870) 181 To 
lyue in rest and peace in my cytye I do lourke. 1596 Dal- 
RY.MPLE tr. LeslW's Hist, Scot, I. 20 Fisches lurking amang 
the stanes. 1605 Camden Rem,y Rythmesn^ When Philip de 
Valoys the French King lurked in Cambray, 1650 Fuller 
Pisgah IV. i. 9 They shew also in this city the house or rather 
hole wherein Ananias.. dwelt or lurked, being a Cellar under 
ground. X700 Steele Tatler No, 33 r 7 Could you then 
steal out of iWn, and lurk like a Robber about my House. 
1761 Hume Hist. Eng, (1806) V. Ixix, 185 Shaftesbury., 
had left his house and secretly lurked in the city. 1772-64 
Cook Voy. (1790) VI. 1962 The natives were seen lurking 
about the beach. 1826 Cobdett Rur, Rides II. 193 
When quarters are good, you arc apt to lurk in them ; but 
really it was so wet, that we could not get away. 1863 
Miss Braddon Eleanods Vici. III. ii. 22 'I here was a man 
lurking somewhere under the shadow of the evergreens. 
1887 ilowEN Virg, Eclog. 111. 93 Run, for a cold snake 
lurks in the grasses yonder unseen 1 

fb. To shirk work; to idle. Ohs, 

1551 Crowley Pleas, ff Pain 087 You toke from them 
theyr heritage Leaueyng them nought wheron to worckc : 
Which lackedyd make them learne to lurke. 1573 Tosser 
Hush. (18781 T75 When Dinner is ended, set seruanls to 
wurke, and follow such fellowes as loueth to lurke. a 1792 
Songf Poor Thresher \\, in JohisotCs Museum IV. 384 He 
never was known for to idle or lurk. 

2 . iransf, z.x\AJig, Of things: To escape obser- 
vation, to be concealed or latent. 

tf 1374 Chaucer Troytus iv. 277 (305) O soule lurkinge in 
bis wo, vnneste, Fie forth out of inyn herte and fat it 
brej^te. 1576 Fleming Panopi. Episl, 18 Then ought 
you to denie that any vnfaithfulnes, fraude, or decelt- 
fulnesse lieth lurking m our friendship, 1602 Marston 
Antonids Rev. 11. Til. Wks. 1856 I. 98 Griefe . . lurkes 
in secret angles of the heart. x66: Boyle Style 0/ Script. 
(1671) 206 Laziness and pride «• both whicn lurk under 
the pretext of multiplicity of important avocations. 1697 
Drydcm Pirg. Past. in. 58 Grapes in clusters lurk, Beneath 
the Carving of the curious Work. 1712 Addison Sped. 
No. 399 r 3 Those Vices that lurk in the secret Corners of 
the Soul. 1795 Burns Songt * Their graves o' sweet 
myrtles'^ Where the blue-bell and gowan lurk lowly un- 
seen. 1812 ByRon Ch. Har. 11. Ixxxci, But midst the throng 
in merry masquerade, Lurk there no hearts that throb with 
secret pain? 1883 R. W. Dixon ni. iiL X2i A dismal 

deed. .The fame of which lurks in obscurity. ^ 

3 . To move about in a secret and furtive manner ; 
to ‘ steal * alongt awa/f out. Now rare, 

c 1350 IPili. Paler^u 25 pat litel child listely lorked out of 
his caue. Ibid. 2213 Lorkinde purth londes hi nijt so lum- 
bardie pei passed. 1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. ill, 226 Lyghtliche 
lyere lep a-way bennes, Lorkynge porw lanes, c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 12666 pe buernes .. dang hym todeth in pe derk hole 
lurkit to baire tends. /^/</. 13x06. ZS7Z Satir. Poenis 
Reform, xxxiii. 297 First, thair come in, lurkand vpon 5our 
gait, Pryde and Inuy. 1848 Thackeray P'an, Fair \x\, That 
second-floor arch in a London house, . . commanding the 
main thoroughfare by which.. cook lurks down before day-' 
light to scour her pots and pans in the kitchen ; . . up which 
John lurks to bed. 1831 D. Jerrold St. Giles x\v. 142 
That young nobleman has been seen lurking about here 
very much of late. 

•f To peer furtively or slyly, Ohs. 

CX440 York Myst. xxix. 107 He lokis lurkand like an 
nape. 1513 Douglas ASneis xiii. Prol. 78 Me thocht 1 
lurkit vp vnder my hude To spy this auld. 

Lurk, north, dial, variant of Libk. 

Lurker ^ (l^ukoj). [f. Lubk v. + -ek L ] 

1. One who lurks or lies concealed : freq. em- 
ployed as a term of abuse in early quots. lit. and 
a 1325 Haines of Hare in Rel. Ant. I. 133 The wilde der, 
the lepere, The shorle der, the lerkere. 1399 Langl. Rich. 
Redeles iii. 57 But as sone as pey (the young birds], .steppe 
kunne, pan cometh and crieth her owen kynde dame, and 
they ITolwith pe vois, . . and leueth pe lurker p.at hem er 
ladde. a 1^00-50 Alexander 2543 pou litill thefe, pou losan- 
gere, pou lurkare in cities. <^1470 Henryson Fables v. 
Pari. Beasts xl, * For goddis lufe, my lord, gif me the law 
Of this lurker’; with that lowrence let draw. Z5zoHokman 
Vulg. viii. 89 b, He is a starter a syde or a lurkar [L. 
emansoy}. 1620 Br. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergy i. xxiv. 129 
If this lawlesse Lurker had euer had any taste of the Ciiiill 
or Canon Law, hee might haue beene able to construe that 
Maxime. 1641 Milton Ch. Go 7 >t. i. vl. Wks. 1851 III. 121 
It was well knowne what a bold lurker schisme w'as even 
in the houshold of Christ. X702 C. Mather Chr. 

VH. App. (1852) 631 Two men at Exeter were killed by some 
of the same dangerous lurkers. 1821 Scott Kenilw. xix, 
In hopes to find that the lurker had disappeared. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par, II. in. 498 Then did the lurkers from 
the gully bound. 


2. A begging impostor ; n petty thief. 
x8si Mayhew Land. Labour I. 219 Armed with these 
[sham official documents], the patterer becomes a Murker 
—that is, an impostor. /3/V/. 363 A lurker being strictly one 
xvho loiters about fur some dishonest purpose. 

^ 3 . App. misused for Lurcheii, 

<rx44o Promp. Parv, 3x7/^ Lurcare.., Ittrco. 

Lurker^ (IS-jkoi). (See quots. 1825, 1880.) 
1825 Enc^'cl, Lond, XX. 435/1 [In pilchard fishing] the 
third boat is called the lurker, and carries three or four 
men. x88o tY, Cornwall Gloss., Lurker, a 1)0.11 in which 
the master seiner sits to give instructions, X902 Longm. 
Mag. Aug. 349 The lurkers W'ere lifted over mud and shingle, 
the crews sprang, tumbled, or were pushed on board. 

Lurking (iDukig), sdd. sb, [f. Luiik v.I 

1 . The action of Lukk vy, a hiding or lying 
concealed. 

1^63 Homilies 11. Idleness (iBsg) 518 If wc give ourselves 
to idleness and sloth, to lurking and loitering. 1587 Fleming 
Contn, Holtnshedlll, 1360/1 She hath caused sume of these 
..sowers of rebellion, to he discouered for all their .secret 
lurkings. 1677 Temple Ess. Gout Wks. 1731 L 137 T*he 
Approaches or Lurkings of the Gout. .may indispose Men 
to Thought and to Care. x;jX3 Addison Guardian No. 71 
f 5 By the wanderings, roarings, and lurkings of his lion's, 
he knew the way to every man breathing. X824 W. Irving 
T. Trav. 1 1. 98 Who knew every suspicious character, and .. 
all his lurkings. 1855 Macaulay Hist, Eng, xvH, IV, 31 
After about three years of wandering and lurking he..ma5e 
his peace with the government. 

2. Thieves slang. Stealing, fraudnlent begging. 
x8st ^\K\nv.\e Lend. Labour X.osa After a career of in- 
cessant Murktng* and deceit. Ibid. 363 Many modes of 
thieving as well as begging arc termed ‘lurking . 

3 . allrib., as lurking-contcr, ^den, •hole, •place. 

1545 Ascham Toxoph. I. (Arb.) 53 When the nyghte and 

•lurking comers, giueth Icsse occasion to vnthnftinesse, 
than lyght daye. 1573 L. Lloyd Marrow of Hist. {1653) 
252 The •lurking dens and secret snares of Cupid. 15^ 
Maplet Gr. Forest 6 The most bolde and aduenicrous men, 
are said, to sceke out the ^lurking holes of the Dragon. 
X678 \jocvx.Let.toGrenvilieSVitc. in Fox Bourne 1x876) 
1. vii. 304 No garrisons unreduced, no lurking-holes un- 
searched. 1772 Ann. Reg. 32/2 He was found hid in a 
chimney, covered with soot; a lurking-hole suited to its 
inhabitant. X57X Goixtiuo Calvin on Ps.xxW. 12 Henamelh 
their Dennes or privy •lurking-places. x6ii Bible Ps, x. 8. 
He sittelh in the lurking places of the villages. 1751 
Smollett Per, Pic, (1779) lli.yiil 238, 1 was .. discovered 
..and hunted out of my lurking place. 1869 Browning 
Ring <5- Bk. x. 729 He. .hies to the old lurking-place. 

LuTking*, ppL a, [f. Lukk v, + -ing -.] That 
lurks; concealed, latent. Also, f skulking, lazy, 
c X400 Destr. Troy soot But a Sourdyng with sourgrem 
sanke in his hert, And a lourekand lust to Lamydon the 
kyng. X570 Satir, Poems Reform, xiii, 176 Sa sail we se 
and heir (Juhnt lurkand lubers will tak thlr Lymmers part.s. 
1667 Milton P, L, ix. 1175, I;, foretold The danger, and 
the lurking Enemle That lay in wait. 1676 Grew Auat, 
Plants IV. IL (1682) 174 Keeping the Plants warm, and 
thereby enticing the young lurking Flowers to come abro.id. 
1705 Stanhope Paraphr, 1. 76 He will disclose many lurking 
motives, 1723 Lend. \ Country Bre^v. 11. (ed. 2) X07 It 
does . . draw forth that lurking, keen, sour (Quality that the 
Wood has imbibed. ^ X772-84 Cook Yc^. (1790) IV. 1274 
We discovered a lurking rock, in the middle of one of the 
beds of weeds. X807-8 Wordsworth lYhite.Doe \u. 1711 
Why tell of mossy rock, or tree, By lurking Dernbrook’s 
pathless side? 2871 Freeman Norm. Comj. (1876) IV. xvii. 
91 And William, .may have felt some lurking .sympathy for 
those who had drawn on themselves the censures of the 
Church. 

b. slang. Following ihe occupation of a ‘lurker’ 
or begging impostor. 

x8sx Mayhew Lend. Labour (1864) I, 263 Among the 
more famous of the lurking patterers. 

Hence Xiu'rking'ly adv. 

1549 CovEROALE, etc. Erastii. Par. fude at That kynde 
of men shall lurkingly crepe among the llocke of Christyanes, 
<1x693 iirguharfs Rabelais liu xviii. 249 Lurkingly, and 
in covert. 

Lurky (Itrrki), a. rat'e. [f. Lubk v, + -Y.] 
Inclined to be concealed. 

X892 Stevenson Vailima Lett, xxiii. (1895) 227 Compare 
these little lurky fevers with the fine healthy prostrating 
colds of the dear old dead da>’s. 

t Lu'rkydish. dial, {Cheshire,') The herb 
Pennyroyal, Mentha Pttlcgium. 

x6ix CoTGR., Pulege, Pennie Royall . . Lurkydish. 1820 
Wiluraham Gloss. Cheshire, Lurkey-dish. 
liUrne, obs. form of Leabn. 

Lurry (l»*ri), sb.^ Obs, e.xc. dial. Forms : 6 
lerrie," 7 lirrie, -y, lurrie, 7-8 lurrey, 7, 9 dial, 
lerry, 9 dial, larry, lorry, 7- lurry. [Shortened 
from Libipoop: cf. quots. C1580, 15S9.] 

1 . Something said by rote; a lesson, set speech, 

‘ patter ’ ; fig, a cant formula. Obs, exc. dial, 
c 1580 Jefferie Bugbears v. viu 28 in Archiv Stud, neu. 
Spr, (1897) 50 But I .sent the knaves packinge I taught then 
[«V] thier lerrie & thier poop to for thier knacking. 1589 
R. Harvey/*/. Perc. (2590) 16 Why haue you not taught 
some of those PuppcN their lerrie? 1602 Middleton Blurt 
HI. iii. F, Wee’ll hencefoorth neuer goe to a cunning woman, 
since men can teach vs our lerrie. 262$ Heylin Microcosmus 
I. (ed.'2) 197 Hauing learned her lirrie of that Frier-monger, 
she composed an order of Religious Virgins,^ 2641 Milton 
Reform. 3 Then was the Priest set to con his motions, and 
his Postures, his Liturgies, and his Lurries. 2651 Biggs 
Ne^o Disp. p 60 Hear and learn the Galenicall Lurrey. x6^ 
Bp. Hopkins Serm. 1 Pet. ii, 12 (1685} 63 They had not 
learnt that lirr>% that the saints are the only Lords of the 
world. X7X9 D’liRFEv/’/V/r V. 220 He. .begins his Lurrey. 
*744-50 w. Ellis Mod, Husbandm. VI. xviL loi Almost 


evey shepherd, .will, .veiy likely plead : Such a llan Iritii 
a J fling, and It did no Good; [etc.] ThU is the commee 
Litry. 1887 AeK/rrf Gloss., Lerry, the ‘part’ which S 
be learnt by a mummerwho goes round championing l„~ 
Larry, jingling rhyme ; spoken by mummers and olheri 

2 . A confusion of voices; babel, hubbub, oulm- 

Ohs. exe. dial. (Cf. Larky sb?) ' 

ei649 Bf. Guriiny d/««. (1702) ja6 Notwithstanding the 
Lurry svhicli had been express’d upon the first hearing ofit 
yet when the Convention of Estates a.sscmbled .. not so 
much as one Man in all the City was heard to speak against 
iv Tracts II. 57 The Lerry, Dinn, and 

Vociferation.s which these Addressers make here. 1710-1: 
Swift yrnl. to Stella 4 Mar., When this parliament lurri* k 
over, 1 will endeavour to steal away. 1724 — Dtapid: 
Lett, vi. Wks. 1761 III. iii Finding the whole town la 
a lurry, with bells, bonfires,^ and illuminations. 1775 j. 
Adams lYks, 1854 IX. 421 The election . .was carried ol* 
amidst all this lurry, with the utmost decency and order. 

3 . A confused assemblage (ofpersons) or mass (of 
things). Obs. exc. dial, 

1607 R. CfAREw] tr. Esiienne's World of Wonders 135 
And IS the lurry of lawyers quite worn out ? Ibid. 187 Such 
a lurry and rable of poorc farthing Friers. 1664 H. More 
Myst, /nig, 464 In lieu whereof Antichrist brings in an heap 
and lurry of Superstitious Opinions, Rites and Ordinances. 
x8,. T. C. Peter jVS. Coll. Cornish Wds. (E. D, D.), 
Xhare ware sum lurry o’ peepul theearc. 


+ 4 . Looseness (of the bowels). [Cf. lurry adj., 
^ofcows.sufferingfrom looseness* {Wiltsh. ( 74 ?w.).] 

2689 T, Plunket Char, Gd, Commander 13 Such a lerry 
did possess his breech. 

t liU’rry, sb,^ slang. Ohs. [Cf. Lodk j^. 2 ] 
(See quots.) 

1673 R. Head Canting Acad, 11 But if the Cullynaps 
us, And the Lurries from us take. Explan, note, Lurries, 
Mony, Watch, Ring, or any other moveable. Ibid, igr 
The fifth is a Glaster, who when he creeps in : To pinch all 
the Lurry, he thinks it no sin. x^ Coles, Lurries, ([ant], 
all manner of cloaths. a 1700 in B. E. Diet, Cant. Crm. 

IiTUry V. Obs. exc. dial. 

1 . trans. To carry or drag along (a hea\7hody, 
a person, child); to *lug’. Also, to drive by 
worrying. Now dial, (see E. D. D.). 

1664 Cotton Scarron. 23 Seven lordly tups he wounded 
Mortal .. These to his hungry mates he lurries. (Pray 
W’hai's his due that M utton worries?) 1879 Cunibld. Gloss. 
Suppl. S.V., '1‘ak i' dog and lurry them sheep away, 

2 . absol, or intr. To push about, struggle. 

1804 Anderson's Cumberld. Ball. 91 They fit, lugg'd.Md 
lurry’d, aw owre blood and batter. Ibid, (1807) 142 The 
youngermak lurried ahint them. 

Iiurry, Iiurtch, Iiury, Lus; see Loeev, 
Ldbch, Lory, LuceL 

t XiU’sard. Also 6 losart, luzard, luserde, 
7 Im-wart. See also Lucebet. [Related to 
Lucebn; the formation is obscuie.] The lynx; 
chiefly pi. the fur of the lynx. 

XS30 in Whitaker Hist. Cravest (xBib) 305 Item, a pah d 
white lusarts, 2 1. 1535 Wardr, Ace, Hen, YIII in Arcn 3 > 
logia (1780) IX. 245 A shamewe of blacke printed saiten .; 
furred with luzardis. 1550 in Sirype Led, Mem. II. xxxin. 
538 Sables and lusards. 157* in Whitaker Hist. Craven 
(1812) 324 A black velvettjackett.. faced with luserdes. x6u 
Capt. Smith Proc. Virginia 33 Some Otters, Beavers, 
Martins, Luswarts, and sables we found. 


Xiusarde, obs. form of Lizabd. 

t I.nscll'bald. Obs. rare. 1 A sluggard. 

1508 KENNEDii;/Xi'*«i'W. Dunbar Lunatike, J>'niare, 
luschbatd, louse thy hose. 

IiUBohburue, variant of Lbshburo. 

II jUu'Seio. Obs. fSp. lucio.'\ A luce or pike- 

x68o Shadvvell Wetu. Captain i. 5 The Luscio, Ejl, [efr.k 

IiTlscious (If’/us), a. Forms: 5 lucinsj 0 
lousious, looahiouse, 6-7 lussious, (6 -youse, 
1 louBhous), 6-8 lushious, (7 -yous), 6- lus- 
cious. [Of obscure origin. 

The form lucius, occurring in a MS. which elsewhere n:tf 
licius in the same sense (see Licious) suggests (as rro . 
Skeai has remarked) that the word may be an aphetic form, 
of Delicious, with altered vowel. But phonetically this u 
unsatisfactory’, and no belter suggestion has been made.] 

1. Of food, perfumes, etc. : Sweet and highly 
pleasant to the taste or smell. 

ciizoAntnrsofArth. 458 (Irel. MS.)WithlucIusdrinkcs, 

and metis of the best, 1566 Drant Horace's Sat. 

The slronge may cate good loo.shiouse meate. iS9® 

Mids. N. II. i. 251, I know a banke .. Quh.® 
with luscious woodbine, 2604 — Oth. i. iii. 344 • 

that to him now is as lushious as Locusts, shalbe to ni 
shortly, as bitter as Coloquintida. 2630 Drayton 
Elizium (1892) 29 The lushyous smell of euery flower. 1 ^ 


Fuller Waltham Abb. 


5 The grass . » is so l 
• ai 70 oT>n\^ 


lushious to Cattle, that they diet them. ■*'—,7 .1 

Daphnis «5- Chloris Poems 1743 II. 40 Blown Roses 1 
their Sweetness to the last, And Raisins keep their . 
native taste. 1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 11. v. § 5 I v JU 
159 The Means us'd commonly in making it _ , 

luscious and palatable. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 9 ® 'll 
The most luscious fruits had been allowed, to _ 

decay. 1840 Browning Sordello 634 Like the grwt 
worm that. .Eats the life out of every luscious 
Browning RingSf Bk. ix. 401 The luscious Lenten crea 
[sc. the eel]. 2870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, ix. 107 
luscious clusters of golden or purple fruit. Tiipre 

gunslady. 1588 T. Hariot Rep. Virginia Baoj 
are two kinds of grapes. . : the one is small and sowre.. • 

other farre greater & of himselfc lushious sweeL 

fig. 2665 Boyle Occas. Rejfl. v. iii. (1848) 305 The lose 
sweets of sin. a 27x6 South Serm. (1823) I V. 309 g 

not be . .something more glistering than a crown i 



LUSCIOtrSLY. 


IiUSIAN, 


luscious than revenge? 1848 Kingsley Samt's Trag, in. 
u. 250 Sinking down In luscious rest again, 
fb. iransf. of a young person. OOs. 

174* Fielding y. Andrews i. vii, He., really is., a strong, 
healthy, luscious boy enough. 

2. In bad sense : Sweet to excess, cloying, sickly. 
XS30 Palsgr. 3x3/1 Fresshe or lussyouse as meate that is 

nat well season^, or that hath an unplesante swetnesse in 
\x.^fade. x6x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farm 239 The 
smell of them (riT. other Lillies) is lussioiis, grosse, and 
vnwholesome. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lushious^ over- 
sweet, cloying. 1816 Scott Oid Conclus., The last 

cup . . is by no means improved by the luscious lump of 
half-dissolved sugar usually found at the bottom of it. 1830 
M. Donovan Dorn, Ecott, I. 275 Without the addition of 
water, .the resulting wine will be luscious and heavy. 1877 
*Rita’ Vivienne 111. vi, And the luscious dreary odours of 
..fading flowers and trodden fruits, were heavy in the air. 

3. Of immaterial things, esp. of language or 
literary style: Sweet and highly pleasing to the 
eye, ear, or mind. Chiefly in unfavourable use, 
implying a kind of ‘sweetness* not strictly in 
accordance with good taste. 

i6st Fuller Abel Rediv,y Berengarius (1867) I, 4 He 
often. .addulced his discourse with all luscious expressions 
unto him. 1653 A. Wilson Jas. /, Pref. 8 Lushious words, 
that give no good rellish to the sense. X7o8 Burnet Lett. 
(ed. 3) 304 All those luscious PancgyricKS of Mercenary 
Pens. 1738 Birch AfP. Life Milton I. 78 A luscious Style 
stuffed with gawdy Met.iphors .and Fancy. i8** Hazlitt 
Table-i. Ser, 11. iii. (1869) 66 .A stream of luscious panegjTics. 
1840 Kingsley Lett. (1878) I, 50 , 1 have shed strange tears 
at the sight of the most luscious and sunny prospects. 1902 
Longtn. Mag. Mar. 479 The Loins JEaiers.. is yihox may 
be called a luscious expansion of four or five lines of the 
Odyssey. 

b. Of colouring, design, etc. 

1849 Ruskin.SVt'. Lamps li. § 15. 42 The groups of children, 
..luscious in colour and faint in light. ^ Ibid. iv. § 13, 105 
This extraordinary piece of luscious ugliness [a festoon). 

*1*4. Of tales, conversation, writing, etc,: GratU 
fying to lascivious tastes, voluptuous, wanton. 
Rarely of a person : Lascivious. Obs. 

a 16x3 Overbury a Wife (1638) 63 She leaves the neat 
youth, telling his lushious talcs, a 2694 Tillotson Serm. 
(1744) XI. ccviii, 4^7 Those luscious doctrines of the 
Aniinomians. 1702 Pope fan. 4- Cantharides,. . 

Whose use old Bards describe in luscious rhymes. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (1768) VII. xliv. 133 Calista (in ‘I he 
Fair Penitent '] is a desiring luscious wench. 1766 Fordyce 
Serm. Yng. Worn. (1767) I. iv. 149 Their descriptions are 
often loose and luscious in a high degree. x8x5 W. K. 

Serilfhleoniania 243 Descriptions so lusctous-»such 
pictures of passion That prudes, ta'en with furor, to ruin 
mmbt dash on. 

0, ahsol. (with th^. 

1708 Brit. Aiotlo No. 78. 3/x There’s a Great deal of Wit, 
But the Devil a Hit Of the lushious, can I And In't. X79a 
A, Wilson Ep, to Mr, T— 'Poet. Wks. (1846) 87 A 
poet, Whose mem'ry will live while the luscious can charm. 

Xiusciously adv. [f. Luscious a. + 

-LY In a luscious manner. 

XS66 Drant Horace's Sat. viii. I vij, Some people . . Wyll 
.. make their cookes looshlously, th^r delicates to dresse. 
1660 G. Yi.'eMxno Stetnma Saerttvt Ep Ded. 6 The spices 
of Arabia are said to be lushiously redolent to those that 
are distant from it some hundreds of miles. 17x0 Palmer 
Proverbs Pref. 14 An uncautious wanton writer can possibly 
give the vice he has too lusciously describ’d. X779-SX 
Johnson L, P., Milton Wks. 11 . 147 The Latin pieces are 
lusciously elegant. 1897 Mrs. Lynn Linton Geo, Eliot in 
Women Novelists 64 Those lusciously suggestive epithets. 
Ibid. 68 Hetty Sorrel with her soft caressing lusciously-loving 
outside, and her heart ' as hard as a cherry-stone 

^usciousness (l^’J^snes). [f. Luscious a, 
•f -NESS.] The quality of being luscious. 

1594 Plat yewelbho.wi. 16 By allaying of the exceeding 
lusciousness of the mault with his bitterness. 1667 Decay 
Chr. Piety viii. R 15 To embitter those sensualities whose 
lusciousness serves to intoxicate us. 1742 Fieldi.nc y. 
Andreevs 11. xii, If prudes are offended at the lusciousness 
of this picture they may take their eyes off from it. 1839 
Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. iv. vi. § 42. 282 A versification sweet 
even to lusciousness. 1879 R. K. Douglas Confucianism 
iv. 93 If a man has sumptuous viands laid before him and 
does not eat them, he does not know their lusciousness, 

+ insertion. Obs. rare’^^, [acl. L. luscition- 
em dimness of sight, f. lusctts one-eyed.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr,^ Luscition^ dimness, pore-blindness 
of the eyes. X676-X717 in Coles. 

Liise, Ijuser(a)n, Ltiserde, Iiuseret: see 
Louse, Luce 1 , Lucern Lusakd, Luceret. 

*1' ILnslly sbf. 1 Obs. [f. Lush z'.l] A stroke, blow, 

? a 1400 Morte Arth. 3848 With the lussche of the launce 
he ly^te one hys schuldyrs. ^2440 York Myst. xxviii, 271 
Here with a lusshe, lordayne, 1 schalle he allowe. 1887 
Jamieson's Diet. Suppl., Lush^ a stroke, blow, cut, as with 
a wand or cane. 

I&Tlsli (Ir?/), slan^. [Of obscure origin : 
perh. suggested by Lush a.] 

1. Liquor, drink. 

2790 Potter jDiV/. (1795), Lkj/i, drink, ^^^G^se'‘s 

Diet. Vulg. Tongue^ Lush, strong beer. x8is J. H.Vaux 
Flash Dict.y Lusk, beer or liquor of any kind. 1829 Lycton 
Disowned 5 I'll find the lush. 1840 CoL. Hawker Diary 
(1893) II. 189 Cheering the workmen with good words and 
* lush 187* Mrs. Lt^n Linton J. Davidson viii. 160 * It's 
no use, governor’ he said.. in his drunken way ; * work and 
no lush too hard for me, governor ! 
b. A drinking bout. 

X84X Cou Hawker Diary (1893) II. 214 We ended the 
day with a lush at Vary’s. A. D. Coleridge Ftcn in 

Forties 363 On very special occasions .. there would be a 
Mush', when every mess brewed its punch, or egg-flip. 
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2 . Comd . ; lush-orib, -ken, = Ittshing-ken (see 
Lushixg vbl. sh.'). 

1790 Potter Did, Catti, (1795), Lusk kcUt an alehouse. 
2823 J. H. Vaux Flask Diet., Lusk'Crib or Lus/t-ken, a 
public-house, or gin-shop. 18*3 Blackw. Mag. XIII. 457 
On leaving the lush-crtb, we can figure them giving fippence 
to the drawer, 

^usb. (Iff/), a.l Also 5 lusch, 6 lushe. 
[? Onomatopceic alteration of Lash a. 3 .] 

1. Lax, flaccid ; soft, tender. Obs. exc. dial. 

^*2440 Promp. Parv. 327^ Lusch, or slak, lojeits, 1567 

Golding Ovids Met. xv. 189 b, Then greene, and voyd of 
strength, and lush, and foggye, is the blade. 25^ Blunoevil 
Curing Horses v. 4 b, 'The flesh of his Ups and of all his 
bodie is lush and feeble. 2587 Golding tr« Solittus vii. G, 
Shrubbes, which so soone as they be in the deepes of the 
water, are lushe and almost like a grystle to touch. 1815 
Monthly Mag. XXXIX. 125 (Essex Dialect), Lush, Loose. 
1847 Halliwell S.V,, Ground easily turned over is said to 
be htsk. x8^ E. Kirkby Lakeland tVds. (E. D. D.),That 
beefs varra lush and tender. 

2, Of plants, esp. of grass: Succulent and luxu- 
riant in growth. 

^ The literary currency of this sense (which seems still to exist 
in s. w. dialects) is due to the recollection of the instance 
in Shaks. (quot. i6iq), A conjcctureof Tiieobald’s,adopted 
by Johnson and many later editors, substituted * lush wood- 
bine' (me/rigr.) for ‘/wrmwx woodbine* xn Mids. N. n. i. 
251. The conjecture is now discredited, but the passage as 
emended has bad many echoes in 19th c. literature. 

x6xo Shaks. Temp. ii. i. 52 How lush and lusty the 
grasse lookes ? I stood tiptoe' 31 And letniush 

laburnum oversweep them. s^x^-^Endym. 1. 941 Overhead, 
Hung a /ush screen of drooping weeds. 1820 Shelley 
Question iii. i In the warm hedge grew lush eglantine. 
2832 Tennyson Dream Fair Warn, xviii, And at the root 
thro* lush green grasses burn'd The red anemone. 2862 W. 
W. Story .^<>^<2 di R. j. (2864) i The broken arches of a 
Roman bridge, nearly burled in the lush growth of weeds, 
shrubs, and flowers. 1867 Spectator 6 Apr. 384 The lush 
tropical forestsof South America. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton 
xtii, Lush meadows, with the cattle standing deep in the 
grass. 1876 Browning Pacchiarotto Prol. ii, And lush and 
lithe do the creepers clothe Yon wall I watch, with a wealth 
of green. 1884 Sat. Rev. 19 July 80 Bound together by 
the lush growth of the bramble. 

Id. Of a season : Characterized by luxuiiance of 
vegetation. 

x8i8 Keats Endyut. t. 46 And, as the year Grows lush in 
juicy stalks. I'll smoothly steer My little boat (etc.J. x89x 
T. Hardy Tess II. 109 The supernumerary milkers of the 
lush green season had been dismissed. 

c. Luxuriantly covered vjith. 

2863 Lvtton Caxtoniana xxli. The farmers . . allow their 
hedges to . . spread four yards thick, all lush with con- 
volvulus and honeysuckle. 

d. transf. and^;^. 

x8SJ Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi Wind. i. 2088 Mow this 
green lush falseness to the roots. 2892 T. Hardy Tess II. 
55 The testhetic, sensuous, pagan pleasure in natural life 
and lush womanhood. 

Ii 3, Shakspere’s use has by some writers bceo 
misapprehended as referring to colour, 

Shaks, Wks, (ed. Hanmer)VI, Gloss., Lus/t [Temp. 
It. I. 52), of a dark deep full Colour, opposite to pale and 
faint. x86o T. Martin Norace 60 The lush rose lingers late. 

4, Comb. 

x8i8 Keats Endym.w. Listening still. Hour afler hour, 
to each lush-leaved rill, 2870 Morris Earthly Par. iv. 52 
The lush-cold blue-bells. 

Hence Iiu sbly adv., Jkn'shuess. 

0x440 Promp, Pafv. 317/2 Luschly, laxe (K. P. rare). 
1883 Miss Broughton Belinda III. iv. iv. 231 The long 
lythrums growing lusbly beside them, ipoo Contemp. Rev. 
Apr. 552 In the lushness of early sumiher. 1002 Nation 
(N. Y.) 9 Jan. 39/3 The customary lushness of rhetoric lhat 
is rather French than English. 

£uslt (IffO, slang. (See quot.) 

x8i2 j, H. Vaux Flash Diet., Lush, or Lushy, drunk. 

X^ush, z;,l Obs. exc, dial. Forms: 4 lusshe, I 
luysche, lusse, lusche, {pa. t. loste. Juste), 5 
lusche, loushe, lusk, 9 losh, 6 - lush. [? Echoic 
variant of Lash z>.] 

1. intr. To rush, dash ; to come down with a rush. 

CX330 Arth. ff Merl, 81x7 (Kolbing) Hou our whilinges 

so bende On hehen wihswordes losten. C2330R, Brunnc 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 2977 Mast & sayl, doun bit lusched 
[v.r. iussed), Cordes, kables, casieles, tofrusched. 12x350 
S. Anastasia 114 in Horstro. Altengl, Leg. (x88i) 26 pe 
Emperours men . .Lusshed opon him, ?<2 2400 Morte A rth. 
1459 With lufly launcez one lofte they luyschene to-gedyres. 
Ibid. 2226 He laughle owtte a lange swerde, and luyschede 
one (Taste, c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 1x4 He 
thought he harde the dcvylle loushe. He start into a bryer 
boushe.^ c 1470 Gola^os 4- Gaxv. 1003 Thai luschit and laid 
on, thal luflyis of lyre. 2566 Drant Horace A lij. The 
bancke hath burst, that down they lush, and so be drente at 
laste. x8.. Whitehead Z-r?; 19 (Cumberld. Gl.) For seun 
she grows a lusty beck An layks an loshes ower the steaynes. 

2. trans. To strike. 

c 2330 Arth. <5* Merl. 6875 (Kolbing) per was. .mani of his 
hors yhist. Ibid. 7750 Our cri^ten . . out of pe .sadel mani 
lust. Ibid. 9797 Anoher to pe chine he lu^ste. c 2400 Destr. 
Troy 6730 He hurlet forth vnbjTidly, harmyt full mony, Of 
pe ledis, pat hym led, luskit to ground, c £440 York Myst. 
xxxi. 10 pusschall I, .lusshe allyoure lymmy.swith lasschis. 
Ibid. xlvi. 37 pci lusshed hym, pei lasshed hym, 24.. MS. 
See. Antiq. xoi If. 73 (Kalliw.) These lions bees lusked and 
lased on sondir. x8^ Cloac. Gloss., Lush, to beat down 
wasps with a bough. 

t o. To bring out with a nish. In quot.y^: Obs. 

r2449 PECooi R/Pk J. xx. 129 Thei kunnen bi herle iJie 
textis of Holi Scripture a^nd kunnen lussche hem out thikke 
at feest, and at ale drinking. 


3[iusli (IffJ), vf‘ slang, [f. Lush sb.-] 

1. Irans. To ply with Mush’ or drink j to liquor. 
xBzx Li/eD. Haggart 18 We had lushed the coachman so 

neatlj', that Barney was obliged to drive. 1838 Col. Hawker 
Diary {1893) II. 142 To lush the Keyhavenites with four 
gallons of swill. x888 E. J. Goodman Too Curious xxii, To 
lush me and feed me so as to get on my blind side. 

2. inir. To drink, indulgein dnnk. AUotolushit, 

x8xx Lex. Balaironicum, Lush, to drink. 1825 C. M. 
Westm.\coit Eug. Spy II. 252 Smoke, take snuff, lush. 
1835 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 90 The captain and 
his mate having .. Mushed it' ashore all ni^ht. x8st-6i 
Mayhew Land. Labour (1864) I. 187/2, 1 ' was otit of work 
two or three weeks, and I certainly lushed too much, 
b. trails. To drink. 

1838 Dickens O. Twist xxxix, Some of the richest soit 
you ever lushed. 

*t* IiU'SllbTirg, Obs, Forms: 4 lusshebourne, 
-borwe, -borue, -borgh, -burgh, lussebuigh, 
lusschebruys, lusshbourue, 4 - 2 , Xusaheburghe, 
5 -burne, luschburue, -bowrn, 7 Hist, lush- 
brough, -borow, -burgh, (lushoborow), S Hist. 
lushborough, -burg. [Anglicized name of 
Luxemburg.] A base coin made in imitation of 
the sterling or silver penny and imported from 
Luxemburg in the reign of Edward III. Also 
Lussheborue sterling. 

x^4^ Rolls of Pari. 11 . 160/2 Item, pur ce que plusours 
Marchantz. .emportent la bone Moneie d’esterlyng hors de 
ceste terre, & de jour en autre reportent diverses fauxes 
^lonoies appellez Lussheboumes (etc.). 13SX Ibid. 239/1 
Si hommp apporte fause Monoie en cest Roialme ,, slcoine 
la Monoie appelle Lusseburgh (etc.). X377 Langl. P. Ft. 
B. .XV. 342 As in lussheborwes is a lytheralayand 3et loketh 
he lyke a slerlynge. c 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 74 God 
wool no lussheburgh payen ye. 2393 Langl. P, PI. C. 
xviir. 72 Men maylykne letterid men to a lussheborgh,ohcr 
werse. Ibid. 83 Thus are pe Jitbere Jykned to lussheborue 
sterlinges. ^2440 Promp. Parv. 317/2 Luschburue (.S', 
lushburue, papims). a 2500 Piers ^ Fullham 42 in HazL 
E. P. P. H. XI No luschbowrns but money of fyne asaye. 
1607 Cowell Interfr., Lushoborow, is a base coine vsed 
ill the daies of King Ed. the 3. coined beyond Seas to 
the likenes of English money, 27x6 M. Davies Aiken. 
Brit, 111 . 78 'Twas made High Treason in K, Edw. 3 
Days, to bring in or receive the Counterfeit Money, call'd 
Lushburg. 

li'asMzig' (Iff'Jii)), vhl. sh. [f. Lush v.s 4- -ixc i.] 
The aciion of the vb. Lush 2. Also pi, abundance. 

X829 Scott yrnl, 18 Mar., Cigars in loads, whisky in lush* 
ings. [So in Lockhart \ ed. 1890 has lashings ; reading of 
MS. Perlu doubtful.) x^o H. Nisbet Bail Upi 1, You 
can have both grub and liquor here in lushings. 

b. Comb. ; lushing-ken, a drinking bar, low 
public house ; Itishing-man, a drunkard. 

x8^9 Matsell Vocal. (Farmer), With all the prigs and 
lusmng-men, A hundred stretches hence. 2B83 L. Wino- 
FiCLD A. Rowe I, V. 120 Unable . . to steer clear of lushing- 
kens, or avoid the seductions of the gaming-table. 

LnsMiigton (lff'Jii)t 9 n). slang. [Punning use 
of the surname Lushingtoiti with allusion to 
Lush shl^ 

The * City of Lushington ' was the name of a convivial 
society (consisting chiefly of actors) which met at the Harp 
Tavern, Russell Street, until about 1895. It had a ‘Lord 
Mayor ’ and four ‘ aldermen presiding over ‘ wards ’ »l!ed 
Juniper, Poverty, Lunacy, and Suicide. On the admission 
of a new member, the ‘ Lord Mayor ’ (of late years at least) 
harangued him on the evils of excess in drink. The ‘ City * 
claimed to have exi'^led for 150 years; if this claim be well- 
founded, the existence of Lush sb?‘ will be authenticated 
for a date considerably earlier than that of our first quot. 
Our information is from ‘Sir’ B. Davies, the last ‘Lord 
Mayor of Lushington *.) 

f 1. In various jocular phrases referring to drink. 
(See quots.) Obs. 

1823 ‘Jon Bee ’ Diet. Turf s. v. Lush, ‘ Lushington* or 
‘dealing with Lushington’, taking too much drinL 1823 
Egan Grose's Diet, Vulgar Tongue, s..v.Lush, Speaking of 
a person who is drunk they say, Alderman Lushington is 
concerned, or, he has been voting for the Alderman. 
2826 The Fancy J. 31 He is reported not to take sufficient 
care of himself: Lushington is evidently his master. 

2. A drunkard. 


[1840 Comic Almanack 39 A blessed School of Physic — 
half-and-half! The Lushington of each young Doctor’s 
Commons; Medical Students— sons of gin and chaff— Going 
to pot.) x^szIkAsnEW Lond.Lal)our\.64 If they have an>'. . 
a little stale, at the end of a week, they sell It at the public- 
houses to the ‘ Lushingtons *. 1890 ‘Rolf Boldrewooo' 

Col, Reformer 'iXxi. 134 The best eddicated chaps are the 
worst lushingtons when they give wav at all. 

'p IjU'Sblsli, a. Obs. rare~"^. [?f. Lush a. + 
-ISH.J ? Somewhat Mush ' or soft. 

2661 Lovell Hist, Atiim. ^ Min. 190 The greater Sea 
Crabs. .are strong and lushish, of hard digestion. 

^ushy (Iff’/i), slang. Also lushey. [/- Lush 
I ntoxicated, drunk. 

2812 Lex. Balaironicum, Lushey, drunk. The 
kiddev’S had a spree, and got blood lushey. 

Haggart 25 They were both pretty lushy and ‘ 

issf L. WiMFiELD A. I. V. 1J7 ■ ‘h-" •' ‘'''"''d 

the Hebrew. ‘Damn him ! always lushy . . 

Lushy (l«-n),<r.- [f-LosH a.i + -v 

the Ammy SfoB fl'owei & Uu,.,; 

Flowfronushy’;'id°’VM^^ 


'xTyS W.^j! Mickle ir. Camoens' Lusiad 154 Heavens! 
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LUST, 


shall the Lusian nobles lamely yield ? iSxsBvronC/;. liar, 
I. xiv, And soon on board the Lusian pilots leap. Ibid, xvi, 
Albion. .to the Lusians did her aid anord. 

tLu *sioil. Ohs. rare— [ad. L. n. 
of action f. liidtre to play.] (See ^uot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr.y Lvsiott, a playing, game or pas- 
time. 178! in Bailey. 

f liUSitan, a. Ohs, rare. [ad. L. Lfisitdn^us.l 
i=Lusitanian a. 

1577-87 HoLiNSHED,^/r/..S“r<>A 293/t .Ml whicli was doone 
in the sight of the rest of the Lusitan ships. 

]Qusitaiiiaii (U/7-sitt^‘nian), a. and sb. [f. L. 
Lusiidnia (^ee below) + -an.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Lusitania; hence 
(chiefly of or pertaining to Portugal. 

1720 Swift Progr, Beauty 48 Venus .. Gave Women all 
their hearts could wish When first she taught them where 
to find White Lead and Lusitanian Dish. 1842 Tknnyson 
Will Waterproofxy Go fetch a pint of port : . . such whose 
father-grape grew fat On Lusit.nnian summers. 1902 Kdin, 
Rev. July 88 Later geographers .. confounded Odusseia in 
the Sierra Nevada with the Lusitanian Olysippo. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of Lusitania, an ancient 
province of I-Iispania,almostidentical with modern 
Portugal ; hence, a Portuguese. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 97 A certain Lusita- 
nian, whom he took in an Island of Portugal. 16^4 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 46 Some English Merchants ships (then 
too much abused, by the bragging Lusitanian . ,J helped 
them. X709 J. Clarke tr. Grotius* Chr. Relig. w, xviii. 
(1711) 128 voiCf See Frelta concerning the Empire of the 
Lusitanians in Asia. i886 Sheldon^ tr, FlauberPs Sa- 
lammbd 7 A Lusitanian, of gigantic height. 

Busive (lh7*siv), a. t‘arc—K [f. L. //7x-, ppl. 
stem of ludere to play -h -IVE.] Plaj’ful, 

2871 M. Collins Inn of Strange Meetings 184 A little 
tablet for love's lusive rhyme. 

i* Lusk, sb, Ohs. [f. Lusk v.J An idle or lazy 
fellow ; a sluggard. 

CX420 Lydg. Assembly 0/ Gods 714 Vnthryftys, & vnlustes 
came also to that game, With luskes, & losellcs that myght 
nat thryue for shame. 2470-85 hlALORY Arthur vn. v, 
What arte thou but a luske and a torner of broches and a 
ladyl wessher. CXS15 Cache Lorell's B. it Luskes, slouens, 
and kechen knaues. x6oo Holland Livy xxi. xliv. 418 
Well may they bee cowards, and play the idle luskes, 2647 
Trapp Comm. Rev. ii. 26 That keepeih himself unspotted 
of the world, that foul lusk that Ueth in that wicked one. 
1694 Motteux Rabelais v, 236 Idle Lusks. 

Copiib. 26x2 CoTGR,,^f/i>?/m/, sottish, blockish. .luske-Iike. 
Lusk (losk), a. [f. prcc. sb.] Lazy, sluggish. 
X775 Ask, Lushf laxy, worthless, idle. 2890 LippincoU's 
A/rtk Jan. 99 The lapses of lusk water heard apart. 
fLusk, Obs, [Of obscure origin. 

The .sense agrees with that of OHG. loseht (:— OTeut. 
*lui' 5 h&‘ L. root *lnt - : see Loiter which would corre- 
spond to an OE. *loscian. For the phonology cf. Dusk «.] 
inlr* To lie hid ; to lie idly or at ease, to indulge 
laziness ; to skulk. 

CX330 R. Brunnc Chron, fiSio) 9 Sibriht l^at schrew as 
a Iordan gan lusk, A suynhird smote he to dede vnder a 
thorn busk. 2532 More Con/ut. Tindale 131 Frcre Luther 
and Cate calatehy.s nonne lye luskynge logyther in Iecher>’. 
*533 — Con/ni, Tindale Wks. 526/1 He nothing 

seeketh, but corners to crepe in, where he may luske and 
lurke in the darke, 2592 Sylvester Dn Bartas 1. vii. 115 
Not that I mean to fain an idle God That lusks in Heav'ii 
and never looks abroad. 2621 T. Williamson tr. Goulart's 
Wise Vieillard g8 He lies lusking at home. 266a J. Cot- 
grave Wits Iniet-pr. (ed. 2) 312 Nay now you puff, lusk, and 
draw up your chin. 

i'Luskard. Obs. rare — [Of obscure forma- 
tion ; app. coined to render (obs.) V.foirard.'] A 
kind of grape which causes looseness of the bowels. 

X655DRQUHART I. x.Nv. 115 The muscadine, the 

verjuice grape and the luskard for those that are costive. 

t Luskin. Obs. rare—^. [Perh. subst. use of 
Lusking ppl. «.] =Lusk sb. 

*593 P- Barnes Farthenophil in Arb. GarnerW. 457 The 
lead-heeled lazy luskins louping, Fling out, in their new 
motley breeches 1 I2824 Mactacgart Gallovid. Encycl. 
325 A luscan was lodged once in a farm-house,, .and thought 
proper to walk off in the morning with the bed-clothes.] 

+ Lu’sking, vhl. sb, Obs, [f. Lusk v. + -ing L] 
Idling, skulking. 

2579 Twyne Phisicke agsi. Fort, l xxi 27 Wouldest thou 
say rest, or lusking, or sleepe? 

t Lu’Sking, ppl, a. Obs, Also 5 luskand. 
[f, Lusk v, + -ing -.] Slothful, lazy. 

c 2460 To'.vneley Myst. xx. 750 Nay, luskand losell, lawes 
of the land Shall fayll hot we haue cure will. 2600 Lane 
Tom Tel-troth (1876) 128 Thither thus lusking lubber softly 
creeped. 

tliU’sWsh, a. Obs. [f. LuSKrf. + -ISH.] 
Slothful; lazy, sluggish. 

25 . . Hye Way to SPyttil Hous 117 in Hazl. E, P. P. IV. 
28 Boyes, gyrles and luskysh strong knaues. 1533 More 
and Pt. Confut. Tindale Wks. 589/1 Thei haue in their 
traunce and theire sleepe played out all their luskishe lustes. 
2548 Udall, etc. Erasm, Par. Mark vi. 7-9 Suche a myn- 
istre as is quicke and spedie, and not a luskysh loyterer 
or sluggerde. 2643 Burroughes Exp. Hosea v. (1652) 91 
Away now with our. .lu^^kish de.sires^ let us upland be doing. 
2790 J. Williams Shrove Tuesday m A Cabinet^ etc. (1794) 
28 Luskish or fleet, lugubrious or glad. 1819 H. Busk Tea 
115 When luskish seasons their retreat delay And March 
enamour’d steals a kiss from May. 

Hence Lu'skislily adv.^ I.u*skisliness. 

2530 Palscr. 839/1 Luskysshely, en lourdault. 1538 
Elvot Diet.., Socordia .. Luskisshenesse. 1540 Morysinb 
tr. Fives' Introd. Wysd. Cii}, Those thinges.. be occasions 
of great wees, as of insolent arrogancy, of luskj*shenes [etc.]. 


2596 Spenser F. Q. vl i. 35 But, when he saw his foe 
before in vcw, He shooke off luskishnc.ssc. 2637 Gillespie 
Eng. Pop. Cerem. Ep. A iv, Is it time for us lu.sKishly to sit 
still, and to be silent i 2642 11 .oct.ks Naaman 131 Formality 
in Religion, ease, sIoath..and iuskishnesse of spirit. 
Lusky (l»*ski), (T. [f. Lusk jA + -Y.] Lazy, 

sluggish. (In quot. i6o/^ frans/.) 

• 2604 Drayton Owl iii Row^ thee thou sluggish Bird ,, 
and ieaue thy Luskye nest. 2873 W. S. KIayo Never 
Again xxxii. 4x7 That I ,, would , . Ixiarn Hope to scorn 
and duty dcprec,ate ; And idly float on lush and lusky flow 
Of sense. iBS 6 S. W. Line, Gloss.f Lusky, \azy,iillc, *Gret 
lusky things, they’re loo idle to work *. 
t LtlSO*riOTlS, a. Obs. [f. L. lusdri-us be- 
longing to a player (f. Ifisor player) -f -ous.] Used 
in sport or as a pastime. 

26x3 T, Godwin Rom. Antiq. (X625) 200 He did not beatc 
the ayre, and flourish with those lusorious, and preparatory 
weapons, but he did truly fight, 2629 Gataker Lots vi. x 27 
Lusorious Lots; and such as be vsed in game, sport or 
pastime, for recreation and delight. x663 G. C. in H. More 
Div, Dial. Puhl. to Rdr. a 4, The ill Tendency of such loose 
and lusorious Oraioric. xl^7 Potter /D///17. Greece it. xvi. 
(*7*5) 332 Of bots there were four sorts, viz. Political, 
hlilitary, Lusorious, and Divlnatory. 

Lusory (Ib/'sari), a. [ad. L. lusdn-us (see 
prec.).] Used as a pastime ; oftbe nature of play or 
sport. Of composition : Written in a playful style. 

1653 Gataker vind. Annot. Jer. 272 A lusoric Lot is law- 
ful. rt 1694 Tillotson .S*cr///. (1743) !KI I. 5457 Which signi- 
fies just nothing, but is lusory pnd trifling. 2722 Shattesd. 
Charac, (1737) III. Misc. 11. Hi. 129 God, as a kind Tutor, 
was pleas'd to.. bear with his Anger, and in a lusory 
manner, expose his childish Frowardr.css. 2779 Johnson 
L, P,y E. Smith Wks. 11. 456 Mr. Philips’s ode . . after the 
manner of Horace’s lusory or amatorian odes is. .a master- 
piece. 2792-1823 D’Israeli Cur. Lit. (1B66' 361 There is 
n refined species of comic poetry, — lusory yet cfeganL 

Lussh(e)borgh, •bourne, etc. : see Lushbueg. 
Lussom, -um, obs. forms of LovEsoiiE. 

Lust (l^'st), sb. Now literary. Also 3 Orm, 
Itiast, 4 lost(e, 4“7 luste. [Common Teut. : OK. 
lust masc. corresponds to OFris. htsl masc., OS, 
litst fern. (MDu., Du. lust masc.), OHG. lust 
fcm. lust masc. and fern., mod.G. lust 

fern.), Goth. lustu^s masc. :—0. Tent. *ltisiu-Zj 
prob. repr. a pre-Teut. Vr-Z/z-j, f. the zero-grade 
of the root *la5- to long for, occurring in Gr. 
AiXai-ccr^ai (:--*//-/< 7 ry-), Skr. las (:— a re- 
duplicated form); the suffix forms nouns of 
action from verbal roots. 

Cf. ON, toste wk. masc. (MSw. luste^ hsie). Da. lystf 
mod.Icel. lysi (see List zA), which are cognate and syn- 
onymous, hut differ in declension. The mod.Sw, lust has 
been assimilated in form to the Ger. word.] 
fl. Pleasure, delight. Const, iOp unto, 
(Sometimes coupled with liking,^ Obs, 
c888 K, PE.x.tkt.o Boeth. xxiv. § 3 pa s®de he [Epicurus] 
•f* se lust wsere ^ behste good, c 2275 Luue Ron 93 in O, E. 
Misc.oti He [Jesus] is feyr and bryht on heowe . . Oflufsum 
lost of irusie treowe. i34o/J^fwA92 Of zuyehe blifise and 
of zuyehe losteno !iknesse..nc may by >niounde..ine lostes 
of he wordle. C2380 WvcLtF Scl. Wks. I. 2 Sone, 

have mynde how pou haddist lust in this lyfe, and Lazar 
peyne. 2470-85 Malory Arthur xx. x. 587 Allas my swete 
sones .. for your sakes I sballe lese my lykynge and lusL 
a 2529 Skelton E. Rummyng 222 Whan we kj's and play. 
In lust and in lykyng. cisSo Sidney Ps. xxii. v, Let God 
save hym in whom was all his lust. 2593 Shaks. Liter, 2384 
Gazing vppon the Grcckes with little lust. 2607 — Timon 
IV. iii. 492. 

t b. pi. Plea^Jures. Ohs. 

c 2000 Ags. Cosp, Luke viii. 24 pa ?e , . of carum , . & of 
lustum hiss lifes synt for-hrysmede. 2340 Ayenh. 72 per by 
habbeh .. hire solas, hire blisse, and hire confort, and alle 
hire lostes. CX369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 581 My lyf, my 
lustes be melotne. 1382 Wyclif2 Tint. lit. 4 Louerisof lustis 
[Vulg, voluptatum amatores\ more than of God. £'2400 
Destr. T'riry 3317 All your ledys .. [shal] lyue in his lond 
with lustes at ease, c 1420 Antnrs of Arth. 2x3 This es it 
to luffe paramoures, and lustis [v.r. hstes] and litys. 

c. quasi-<:<>wfr. A source of pleasure or delight ; 
fan attraction, charm {obs.). poet, 

2390 Gower Con/, I, 46 O Venus,.. Thou lif, thou lust, 
thou mannes hele. Ibid. II. 46 In kertles and in Copes 
riche Thei weren clothed ,, With alle lustes that eche 
knew Thei were enbrouded ovcral. 2423 Jas. I Kingis Q. 
Ixv, Our lyf, cure lust, ourc gouernoure, cure quene. 2549-62 
Sternhold & H.Pr, Ixii. 7 God is my glory and my health, 
my soules desire and lust. 

fd. Liking, friendly inclination Zdx a person. Obs. 

CX430 Freemasonry For they were werkemen of the 
beste, The emperour hade to them gret luste. 2535 Cover- 
dale Num. xiv. 8 Yf the Lorde haue lust vnto vs [x6ii If 
the Lord delight In vsj. 

t2. Desire, appetite, relish or inclination for 
something. Const. of\ to (with sb. or inf.). Some- 
times joined with leisure (cf. List sb,^ 2 ). Obs. 

Now merged in the stronger use 5 (influenced by 4). 

<1900 tr. Baeda's Hist. v. xiii. [xii,] (1890) 436 Mid unges- 
wencedlice luste heofonlicra gode. c xooo /E lfric / fw/x. I. 

86 Him was metes micel lust. <2x225 Ancr. R. 218 peo 
hwule past te lust is hot toward eni sunne. 2340 Ayenb. 253 

f je oper stape is het me zelte mesure ine pe losie and mid pe 
ikinge of pe wille. CZ400 Maundev. (1839) xxviii. 285, 

1 hadde no lust to go to ibo parties. 2470-85 Malory 
Arthur vi. 1. The wedcr was hole about noone, and syre 
^uncelot had grete lust to slepe. 15. . Frere 4* Boye 56 in 
Ritson A nc. Pop. Poet. 27 Hysdyner forth he drough : Whan 
he sawe it was but bad, Ful lylell lust thereto he had. 2528 
^ndale Obed. Chr. Man *1*0 Rdr. 4 b, Yf we thurst, his 
[God's] trueth shall fulfill ourc luste. 2530 Palsgr. 5^/2, 


I have nothing so good luste to my worke as 1 had 
daye. 1570 Foxe .W/. 2 Cor. v Ep. Ded. A iiij, Men whof 
peuen pucr to worldly studyes haue lille leysure, and kl 
lust, either lo'heare Sermons or to read bookes. is 
Beaum. I^Fl.N fit. Burn. Pestle i. iii, If you would cons'il 
your stale, you would haue little lust to sing, I wis^e J 
W. ScLATEK Exp. 2 T/icss. (1629) 276, I have nciihir £ 
nor Icasure to enter the question. 

fb. with indefinite article. Obs. 


2426 Lydg. De Guil. Pil^, 23360, I had a lust..forb 
holden^ my passage. 2528 Paynel Salernls Regim. (1535) 


2 1 b, No man ought to eate but after he hath a luste 
Palsgr. 616/1, I have a luste to gyve you a blowe cn iK 
cheke. 2549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. Ixxl. (1566) 167 From 
my youth 1 Iiad a lust Stil to depend on thee, i6h j 
Jackson True Evang. T, 11. 161 Such as did secUthe 
Glory of MarijTs..out of a lust of djdng, 

fc. (One’s) desire or wish; (one’s) good plea- 
sure. Phr. at {after^ one's lust. Ohs. 

C9S0 Lindisf. Gosp. John i. 13 DaSe ne of blodum ce of 
uillo vet of lust lichomms ne from uillo vel lust lwtres]ali 
Gode jecened sint. a 2300 Cursor PI. 2899 Sua ferr j-our 
lust yee foln noght, pat yee for-gete him pal yowwroghL 
c 2386 Chaucer Knt's T. 1620 Weepe now na more, 1 ^^ol 
thy lust fulfille. c 2400 Destr. Troy 8852 All the pepoll to 

f iyne put and dethe at cure lust ? c 2450 PJerlin 268 Whan 
1C was all to brosed and bym diffouled at her lust saf tin 
haue hym not slain. 2535 CoverdalePz.xcl 11 MjTieqe 
also shal se his lust ot myne enemies. 1576 Fixvixe 
Panopi, Epist. 18 If by the law of your lust, you accoent 
me a crnftie . . felow. Lyly Euphtus{hx\i) 59 Wil tliy 

Father . . giue ihce libcrtie to Ijiie after thine owne luu! 
x6o6 Shaks. Tr. Cr. iv. iv. 134 When I am hence, Ik 
answer to my lust. 2677 Sedley Ant. ff Cl. 1. 5 Tfct 
Valiant cannot board, nor Coward fly, But at the lust d 
the unconstant Sky, 

f d. = Longing vbl. sb."^ 2 . Ohs. 

2530 Palsgr. 241/2 Lustcas women with chyldehavc. 

3. spec, in Biblical and Theological use*. Sensnons 
appetite or desire, considered as sinful or leading 
to sin. Often pi, esp. in the lusts of the Jltih, 
fleshly lusts. 

a 2000 Juliana 4159 Him sylfum selle pynecS leahtras ta 
fremman ofer lof codes lices lustas. cxzoo Trin.CoU.Hm, 
2oDre ping be3 pat mankin heiiieS. On b i>e selaelust, 
ooer is luel lehtres. De prlddeflesllche lustes. cui<iRoli 
Meid. 3 Pricunges of fleschliche fulSen to licomliche lostK. 
A 2400 Cursor M, 28749 (Cott. Galba) Fasting and |uoe 
bisines gers a man fle lustes of fless. 25*6 Tindale x 
ii. 16 All that is in the worlde fas the lust of ihe flesAhe, tw 
lust of the cye.s, and the pry’de of gooddes). ^1604 Shaks. 
Oth. I. iii. 335 We haue Reason to coole our raging MotionJ, 
our carnal] Strings, or vnbitted Lusts. 1641 WiLKiNS/l/tf/A 
Magich 1. 1. (1648) 2 Which set a man at liberty froj? 
lusts and passions. 1857 Maurice Ep, St, John vm. ijs 
These .sensual pleasure.s, these gods of our aealion, thM« 
lusts which we are feeding. 2900 J, Watson in AxAnwr 
Sept, 103 This world with its pride and its riches and its 
lust and its glitter must pass away, 

4. Sexual appetite or desire. Chiefly and now 
exclusively implying intense moral reprobation: 
Libidinous desire, degrading animal passion, (The 
chief current use.) 

c loooSax. Leechd. 1. 358Weres>vj’llalogcrremmann«»nie 
bares geallan & sm>Te mid pone teors & pa harpm ponct 
hafa8 he mycelne lust, axzoo Foe. in Wr.-Wulckef 524 34 
lustes. a 2300 Cx/wr A/. 26254 Manpaimeng«n 
wit best for his flexs lust to ful-fill. c 13x5 Shoreham ree^ 
I. 1981 Ne stren may nou encressy Wyp-oute P^chcsiw 
c 2400 Maundev. (1839) iv. 27 The greie lust that he 
hire, c 14x2 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2563 
luste and love convertible. 259* Shaks. Fen.efAd.wA^ 
comforteth, like sun-shine after raine, P^^-l'**** 0. 


Naunton Fragm. Reg. lArb.) 25 He neverspar^ mam 
anger, nor woman in his lust. 2667 Milton P . D ix- 5 
Lust they burne ; ’Till Adam thus 'gan Eve todaljiancem 
2697 Dryden Firg. Georg. 11. 637 Wine urgd fo *a 
Lust the Centaurs Train, a 2704 "T. Brown ' 

Wks. 1730 1. 56 We need not rake the brothel and ' 

To see what various scenes of lust they use. 1750 
Subl . ^ B. 2. X, 'The passion W’hich belongs to 
merely as such, is lust only. 2855 Tennyson •• » 

The feeble vassals of wine and anger and lust. , 

6. In mod. rhetorical use (with some transferre 
notion of sense 4 ): Lawless and , 

desire of cx for some object. In poetry someu 
^vithout implied reprobation : Overmastenng 
sire (esp. of battle). , v • Mm 

2678-9 Dryden & Lee (Edipusve. i, He, who wmp 
forth, shall have reward Beyond ambition's last, x^ . 
Xerxes 11, The neighing Steeds too foam and cna P| •• 
show a noble Lust of War. 2760 Sterne Sent , ’gf 
2815 III. 118 The insatiate lust of l>«ng witty- ^ 
Thomson Watson's Philip III (1839) ®38 TJ® "I , j. 
governed by a lust of power. «2797 H. -oiiing 

Geo. ///(1845) II. ■’=>!• => 7,4 It ttPPftM 
really but the lust of applause. 2818 Jas. Mill 
II, V. viii. 660 The very lust of pleasing the men 
favour .. their prosperity .. depends. ^ XB57 r.^-esLEY 
Econ. Art 12 A mean lust of accumulation., x80S ^ 
Herew. vii, He felt the lust of battle ^‘Oglu^ . ^ jljpc 
2868 Miss Yonce Cameos I. xxxiv. 293 sxo , . . y 
Edward I gave way to the lust of conquest, 0 
one of painful deterioration. ... /ii. 

*p6. Vigour, lustiness; fer^lk^jy (o* g/tore 

2398 Trevisa Bnrtk.DeP. R. 111. viii- ^*^951 54 
the luste bothe in plantes and in beestes. i^* ^ nor of 
agsi. Luther Wks. (1876) 323 No lust of gre Qgpiand) 
lyfe appereth. ^2540 J. Heywood Gree>'' 

D j b, I left her in good helthe and luste. a *59 , ' , i© 

HAM Serm. i. (25991 96 It puiteth life and lust _ .J* 
doe all those good workes which may glorihe 
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Bacon Leam. ii. iv. § $•, Being as a plant that 
Cometh of the lust of the earth without a formal seed, c i6x6 
S. Ward Coal from Altar (1627) 9 As courage to the soul- 
dier, mettle to the horse, lust to the ground. x6a6 Bacon 
Sylva § 442 The increasing the Lust of the Earth or of the 
Plant. 1^8 Huntiu^o/Fox 5 The Vine .. springs not up 
..out of the lust and fatnesse of the earth. X682 Weekly 
Mem, Inyyn. 44 The Salt and Lime together contribute 
Some warmth, as well as lust and heat, to the Seed, and help 
the defect of other manure. 

7. altrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as 
-JUnd, -itch, -fandar, -storm ; b. objective, instru- 
mental, etc.,' as lust-baiting, -belefered, -blind, -bom, 
-breathed, -burned, -burning, -cankered, -dieted, 
^engendered, -fired, -greedy, -grown , -stained, -stung, 
-tempting,-wearied c. special comb., as flust- 
garden [after G. lust-garten, Du. lustgaard\, a, 
pleasure-garden; f lust-wort, Gerarde's transl. 
of the Du. name of the Round-leaved Sundew, 
Drosera rotundifolia. 

1599 MARSTON^'fff, Villanie\. iil. 181 Taynling our Townes 
and hopefull Academes With your *lust-bating most abhorred 
meanes. ezzoo Trin. Coll. Hom. tj pe heuenliche Icche 
seinte poul . . rere us of ure fule *lust bedde. X633 Ford 
Pity iv. iii, Vie drag Thy '“lust be-leapredbody through 
the dust. Letting Humours Blood x'f.zz 

This Musiblind LoueVs vaine. xBSy Browning F. Fxirini 
iii, *Lust-born His Eve low bending took the privilege Of 
life. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 3 *Lust-breathed Tarqvin leaues 
the Roman host. x6x3 Heywood Stiver Age lu. Wks. 1874 
HI. 143 The *Iust-burn’d and wine-heated monsters, xsgx 
Sylvester Dit Bartas i. vi. iioS Oft two Creatures o! a 
divers kinde,.. Confounding their *lust.buming seeds to- 
gether, Beget an Elf, not like in all to either, x6o8 
Machin Dumb Knt. in. i. F 3 b, The putrefied sores Of 
these ^lust-cankerd great ones. 160$ Shaks. Lear tv. i. 
70 The superfluous, and *Lust-dieicd man, That slaues 
your ordinance. 1633 VoRo Love'sSaer. iv. ii, To hew your 
*Iust ingendred fle^ to shreds. 1609 Markham Famws 
Whore (1868) 10 To breede in them this '"lust-feind 
iealousie. 1599 Marston Sco. Villatiie 1. iii. 17s Like a 
swaggerer, *lust fiered. 16x6 W. Browne Brit. Past. ir. 
iii. 79 Walla .. Was by a lust-fir’d Satyre 'mong our bowres 
WeU-neere surpriz’d. 1873 E. Brennan Witch o/Nemi 155 
Purge my *lu5t-fretted soul of its remorse. 1589 Troitbl. 
Trax>. Tyvte 10 The Paradise, or *Lust‘garden of the Lord. 
1598 Sylvester Du Bartas it. i. in. Furies 786 Like ’Lust- 
greedy Goates. <rxs86 Sidney Arcntiia iji. (1590) 302 
A , .’lust'growne rage. 1599 Marston Sco, Viltanie 1 . iv. j8o 
Marrj> Alcides thirteenth act must lend A glorious period, 
and his *lust-itch end. Ibid, i, ii. 175 loues *lust-Pandar, 
Maias iugeling sonne, X604 Shaks, Oih, v. i, 36 Thy Bed 
'^lust-stain d, shall with Lusts blood bee spotted. 1605 Syl- 
vester Du Bartas 11. iii. iv. Captains 1125 Hurried with 
passion’s windes Whither their '•Lust-storms do transport 
their minds: xS97 Bp. Hall Sai. x, ix. 22 Some *lust-stung 
lelcher.^ x6oi 'blwnh't DeaihEarl Huntington i.iiL(i828) 
35 She is remov’d from his ’lust-tempting eye. x^6 Shaks. 
Ant, ff a. It. i. 38 The neere *Lust-weari«d Anthony. 1397 
Gerarde Herbal nt. civ, 1366 It is called . , in low Dutch 
Loofticheeridi^ which in English signifieth *Lust woort, hi- 
cause, .cattell, if they do but onely taste of it, are prouoked to 
lust. X760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 318 Lust-wort, Drosera. 

• Lnst (lest), V. literaryandareh. Also 4 loste, 
4-7 luste. [f. Ldst sb . ; cf. ON. losta, and List t).'] 
tl. trans. To please, delight (also a/w 4 ); pass. 
and refi. to be pleased or delighted. Ohs. 

c x*30 Hati Meid. 34 Hare muchele vnjjeaw, het beretS ham 
aSe beastes to al het ham lusteS. az^oo E. E. Psalter 
ixxvi. 3 And i am lusted [Vulg. delectatus sum\ 1340 
Ayenb. 246 per he him uettep, per he him lostep, per he him 
restep. c 1430 Pilgr. Ly/Mankode in. vii, (i 869) 139 This is 
mteneccioun sorweful wer inne is no thing that lusteth, 
f b. inlr. To delight in (something). Obs, 

CX400 Destr. Troy sS&g Noght fcrfull, ne furse, ,, Louct, 
he no lede pat lustide in wrange. 

+ 2 . ivipers. Me hisleth : I have a desire. Obs. 

^ 1390 Gower Co/tf. II. 213 Him lusteth of no ladi cbiere. 
«7553 [see List vA x b]. 1555 W. Watreman Fardle 
Faexons 1. v. 55 As thoughe me lusteth ware lawe. 

+ 3 . inlr. To desire, choose, wish. a. Const, inf. 
In the first quotation the verb may be impersonal: cf. 
List v.* 1, quot. a 1300. 

«i425 Cursor hi. 22601 (Trin.) No creature shal luste 
[Colt., etc. list] play, Seint petur shal be doumbe pat day. 
*459 Somerset Medieval Wills (1901) rgz Such time as God 
lustith to calle you owte of this present- life, z^ Pilgr.- 
Per/. OV. de W. ly r) 24 Who so lusteth to rede this lytell 
treatyse. x56*-3 jack jugler (Oxq%3.xX 1873) 43 You may 
saye .. That you lusted not this night any supper make. 
1563 Hointlies 11. Holy Ghost ii. (1859) 463 He that lust to 
^ see examples, let him search their lives. 1586 A. Day Ettg. 
Secretary i. (1625) 45 Insomuch as he that never lusted to 
helpe others, was not now able to heipe himselfe. 

fb. With ellipsis of inf. (Chiefly in clauses 
introduced by relatives, ivlieitj where, etc.) Obs. 

*5*8 Tindale Matt. xvii. 12 They ., have done vnto him 
whatsoever they lusted. 1536 in Sliype Cranmer it. (1694) 
36 man is at nis choiss to choose him what proctor he lust 
best. 1590 Si-enser F. Q. n. vii. 11 Do not 1 kings create, 
..And, whom I lust, do heape with glory and renowne? 
X605 Camden Bern. (1637) 403 Here is Elderton lying in 
dust, Or lying Elderton, chuse which you lust. 16x8 M. 
Baret Horsemanship i. 70 In letting him doe what hee 
lusl.hee will become so slubborne and idle [etc.], 
f c. refi. in the same sense, Obs. 
rt 1568 Ascham Scholem. i. (Arb.l 50 To glue them licence 
to hue as they lust them selues. X583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 
(*®79l 34 To flaunt it out in what apparell he lusteth him- 
Hakluyt Foy. II. 1. 271 They rate the goods 
Without reason as they lust themselues. 

+ d- trans. To desire. Obs. (Cf. List 5.). 
X648 Sanderson Serm. (X653) 4 The Spirit and the flesh 
axe contraries, and they lust contrary things. . . 

VoL. VI. 


4 . intr. To have a strong, excessive, or inor- 
dinate desire. Const, for, after, •^unto\ occas. 
with inf or noun-clause, arch. 

1530 Tindale xiv. 26 Goo. .andbeslowe that moneye 

on what soeuer thy soule lusteth after. 1530 Palsgr. 6i6/i, 
I luste or longe for a thyng, as a woman with chylde doth. 
X563 Homilies u. Rogation Wk. 11. (1859) 492 If we be an 
hungred, we lust for bread. x6xx Bible Gcu. v. 17. a 170Z 
Sedley Tyrant of Crete ii. iv. So barbarous a place which 
dares do Any thing it lusts unto without regard Of laws or 
hospitality. x76x Sterne Tr. Shandy IV. xxii, 1 have 
lusted earnestly, and endeavoured carefully .. that these 
little books . . might stand instead of many bigger books. 
x88* Pop. Sci. Monthly 2H AH those who lusted after 
the gains and possessions of the Jews, 1898 Pa/l A/all 
Alag, June car The .. Spaniards lusting for their destruc- 
tion. 1898 G. W. Steevens With Kitchener 150 Charging 
with the cold bayonet, as they lusted to. 
b. Spec, of sexual desire. 

1526 ‘Tindale Alatt, v. 28 Whosoever eyeth a wyfe, lust- 
ynge affter her, hathe committed advoutrie with her alredy 
in hts hert. *596 Spenser F, Q, iv. ix. 21 But Paridell 
of loue did make no threasure. But lusted after all that him 
did moue. x6os Shaks. Lear iv. vI. 166 Thou hotly lusts to 
vse her in that kind, for which thou whip st her. Sir 

T. Herbert 7rvi». 200 Spcieiie with that sex, is much lusted 
after by all InflanVed Asiatiques. 17*7 Swift Circumcision 
E. Curll Wks, 1755 HI. 1. 163 Instead of lusting after the 
real .wives and daughters of our rich citizens, they covet 
nothing but their money and estates^ 1838 Lytton Leila i. 
vi, Yet dost thou lust auerthedaughter of our despised race. 
Iiust : see List. 

Iiustar, Iiuately, obs. ff. Lustre, Lustily, 
XiUSter (l2>*stw). Now rare. [f. Lust v, + 
-ER l.J One who lusts. 

X59X Lyly Endyut. iii. iv. Bum, .. But did neuer any 
Loue« come hether? Ger. Lusters, but not Louers. X622 
T. Stoughton Chr. Sacrif, xi. 156 Doth not the Apostle for- 
bid the Corinthtans..to be lusters after euill? 1705 Stan- 
hope Paraphr. HI. 323 God gave the Lusters Fle.sh accord- 
ing to their Desire. 1847 C. Bronte f, Eyre 37* 

A luster after power. 

Luster, obs. and U.S. form of Lustre. 
Xiltstflll (lo'stfiil), a. Also 4 lostvol, 6-*j 
luatfulL [OE. htstftdli see Lust sb, and -FUL. 
Cf. ON. lostafitUr.\ 

1 . Having a strong or excessive desire (for some- 
thing) ; eagerly or inordinately desirous of to do 
(something). Obs. or arch. 

c8g3 K. JEiFnED Oros. tu. il. § x Gif his hwa sic JustfuII 
mare to wilanne, sece him |>onne self X598 Grenewey 
'Tacitus' Ann. v. L (1622) X17 Augustus raul^hed with her 
beauty., tooke her from her husband, shewing himselfe so 
lustfull of her, that {etc]. x66o F. Brooke tr, Le Blanc's 
Trav. 277 They have so lustful a greedinesse to Mans- 
flesh, that (etc.], xpox Dailyt Chron, 29 June 3/1 Lustful of 
inflicting and witnessing pam. 

1 2 . Delightful, pleasurable. Obs, 

Z340 Ayenb. 80 Me can'todele i>n manere guodes, guod 
ivor^sipfich, guod lostuol, and guod uremuol. Ibid. 91, 92. 
1394 P, PI. Crede 605 Whereto beggen i>ise men .. Bui for 
a lustfull lijf in lustes to dwellen 1 

3 . Vigorous, lusty, arch. 

1561 Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc iii. i. (1847) 127 This 
want of lustfull health, 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Jan. 37 
My lustfull leafe is dryc and sere. i6»x Quarles Esther 
(1638) 05 In depth of silence there was heard the loud And 
lustfull language of Darius Horse. 1858 Bushnell .S'rwr. 
Nevj Life ii. (1869) ig The first men are shewn as living out 
a thousand years of lustful energy. x88a J. H. Brown 
Ramblers Cal. x6 Neck to neck, 'The lustful darlings [grey- 
hounds] race the ridgy earth. 

4 . Full of, imbued with, or characterized by, lust 
or unlawful desires; pertaining to, marked by, or 
manifesting sensual desire ; libidinous. 

XS79 E. K, Gloss, to Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Mar. 07 By 
wounding in the^ hcle, is ment lustfull loue. 1596 Shaks. 
Tam, Shr. Ind. ii. 40 Wce’l haue thee to a Couch, Softer 
and sweeter then the lustfull ^d On purpose trim’d vp for 
Semiramis. 1653 Walton Anglerx. 22 There are alsolusl- 
ful and chaste fishes, of which 1 shall also give you examples. 
1667 Milton P. L. xl 619 Bred ,. to the taste Of lustful 
appetence. 17*7 De Foe i. iv. (1840) jix In- 

jecting lustful or loose and wandering thoughts into her 
chaste Mind. 18x5 W. H. Ireland Scrtbbleojuania 143 
Libidinous themes will awake foul desires, And, l^nishing 
decency, light lustful fires. 1902 FairbairN Philos. Chr. 
Relig. 1. iv, 167 The miseries that follow a lustful will. 

+ 6. Provocative of lust. Obs, 

x6io Fletcher Faithf, Shepherdess 11. ii, (1620) C^b, 
Therefore foule standergrasse, from me and mine 1 banish 
thee, with lustful! Turpentine. az66j Cowlev Verses fy 
Ess., Agric.^ Her. Epod. ii, (t687) ic8 Not all the lustful 
Shell-fish of the Sea, Dress’d by the wanton Hand of ; 
Luxury [etc.]. 

Lu'stflllly, adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2.] In a lustful 
manner; d'with pleasure or delight; voluptuously 
{pbsi ) ; libidinously. 

97X Blickl. Hotn.yj Sc mildheorta Dnhtcn..onrchJ>swiko 1 
lustfullice callum ]>3:m godum he 3:015 man sedep. >34® I 
Ayenb. 51 Ine vif maneres me zenejeh be mete and be | 
drinke, O^er uor het h®* t**® dryngp to-uore time, 

©her to losiuollicne, ©her out of mesure, o^er [ctej. 13W 
SWcLiF Lam. iv. 5 Thei that eeien lustfull, penwneden m 
weies. x6xo Holland Camden's Brit, i. 197 lhat I^tug 
plied getting children so lustfully, as that hw wm ***her of 
thirteen Bastards. 1665 Manley GroUus' Laiv C. if arres 
33X The men that remained In the Town were slain, so also 

were Some women after they had been lustfully abused. X727 

Bailey vol. II, Lustfully, fccherously, 

IiU-stfolness. [L “ prec.+ -NESS.] Lnst- 
ful condition or character; f delight, pleasurable- 
ness {pbsi) ; libidinousness. 


a 900 tr. Barda's Hist. i. xvi. fxxvii.] (i8po) S6 Seo lustful- 
nes biS hurh Hchoman. c X17S Lamb. Horn, 21 For jra H- 
come lustfulnesse. .we ne ma5en. .balden crist bibode. i6xt 
CoTCR., Aliesuresse, incontinencie. .lustfclnesse. 1654 Gata- 
KER Disc. Apol. 56 The heat of lustfulness abates by degrees, 
and wa.\eth old with old age. X893 in Barrows Pirr/. AV//^. 

H. 896 The avoidance of cruelty, lying, lustfulness [etc.]. 

Iiust-house. [ad. Du. Utslhuis, G. lusthaus, 
f. Inst pleasure ( = Lust sb. 1).] Used occas. to 
render the Da. and Ger. equivalents (whicit 
occur more frequently in their foreign form) in the- 
senses: (c) A country-house, villa; {f) A tavern 
with a beer-garden. ' 

1590 WorroN in Reliq, (1685) 592 Concerning the Model 
of the Emperours Lust-house your honour may trust me 
with it, xsgi Ibid. 602 To get the plots of both the Lust- 
houses, the foundation is laid. x8i8 Blachtv. ATag. III. 
530 Pass where you will, by lust-huis or by shop, You'li 
always find some Griziy at her mop. X834 Beckford Italy 

I. 36 (Amsterdam to Utrecht] Each lusthuys we passed 
contained some comfortable party dozing over their pipes. 
1889 Doyle Micah Clarke xxiii, 232 You may have a lust- 
haus of your own in a year or two, with a trimmed lawn 
[etc.]. Ibid., Donner ! There are other things beside lust- 
houses and flower ‘beds. 

+ Lu’Stick, a. and adv. Ohs. Also -ique. [a. 
Dn. lnstig\ cf. F. (from Du. or Ger.) lonstic, regi- 
mental buffoon.] a. Merry, jolly ; chiefly with 

reference to drinking, b. adv. Merrily, jovially. 

i6ox Shaks. All's Well it. iii. 47 Par. Heere comes 
the King. 01 . Lnf. Lustique {Globe ed. lustig], as the 
Dutchman sales. 1607 Dekker Sir 7 '. Wyatt Wks. 1873 
III. 103 Ifmy oldeMaister be hanged,why so; If not, why 
rusticke and lusticke. x6i8 D. Belchier Hans Beer-pot 
G a b, So now 1 am well, can walke a mile or two. As lustique 
as a Boore. a 1638 Mede Wks. (1672) 163 Your Wine- 
mirth is but the smothering sometimes ,. of a deeper grief; 
like the lusiick fit in some Countries of such as are going to 
execuiion. 1641 Brome foviall Crrw x. Wks. 1873 IIL 
366 As lustick and frolique as Lords in their Bowers. 1691 

J. Wilson Belphegor ir. iv, To eat well, drink lusiick, care 
for nothing.and have my FJatlercrsas other Men. 

Lustiliead (lt>'st!hed), arch, [f. Lusty + 
-HEAD.] = Lustiness in its various senses: plea- 
sure, delight ; vigour; lustfulness, libidinousness. 

c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 27 Defaute of slepe and 
heuynesse Hath slayne my spyriie of quicknesse, That 
1 haue loste al lustyheed. 15x3 Douglas /Ends xm. v. 63 
Quhayr is now thy sebynand lustyhed, Thy frescb figour, 
thy vissage quhyte and reid ? 1579 Spenser Sheph, Cal, 
May 42 They. .Passen their time.. in lustibede and wanton 
ineryment. xfiax Ainsworth Annot. Ps. xc. 20 (1630) 237 
Their pride, or prowesse, that is, the excellencie, or lusty- 
head of tho^e yeeres, the bravest of them is but miserie. 
1748 Thomson Cast. Ittdol. 11. vii, A knight. .Of acitue mind 
and vigorous lustyhed. 1870 Morris Earthly Par, 1 . 1. 62 
And so all being said A little there we gathered lustihead. 

XiUStibood (Ip'stihnd). arch, [f. Lusty + 
-HOOD.] Lustiness, vigour of body, robustness; 
occas. t lustfulness. 

>599 Shaks. Much .Ado v. t. 76 His Mate of youth, and 
bloome of lustihood. 1606 — Tr. 4- Cr. u. ii. 50. 1794 
Wathias Tun. LU. (1798) 6 In these latter days, they 
[Frenchmen] have been after the constitutions of 

their neighbours in their lawless lustihood. 1806 H. Sidmns 
Maid, JVife, ff Widtnv HI. 71, I had no money, but I had 
heahh in all its lustihood. 2822 W. Irving Braceb. Halt- 
(1823) 1. 122 'The oak, in the pride and lustihood [ed. 1845 
lustiness] of its growth. 1826 Scott fVoodsi. xxix, Showing 
my lustihood at fool-ball. 1873 Browning Red Cott. N/.~ 
cap 1252 Youth, strength and lustihood can sleep on turf. 

Lustily (Ir-stili), adv. Also 5-6 Justely(e, 
lustyly. [f» Lusty + -ly 

It is difficult to say whether the form lustelyie in the 
x5-i6lh c. belongs to this word or to Lustlv adv.] 

1 1 . With pleasure or delight ; pleasantly, pleasur- 
ably; delightfully. Also, gladly, willingly. (Cf. 
Lustly adv. i.) Obs, 

azzzS Juliana 75 LustniS lustiliche ball writes lare. 
la 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 2319 A, lord I they lived lustily I 
[F.cum menoient bonne vie 1 ] cxgSfi Knt. s 7*. 671 Whan 
hat Arcite hadde romed al his hlle, And songen al the 
roundel lustily In-lo a sludie he fil sodeynly. C1430 Lydc. 
Reas, Sens. 275 Of Plyades and sterres sevene, That so 
lusiely do sh>me. czt^o Protnp. Paru.-siZfz Lustylj’, or 
Jystyly, delectabiliter, 1500-20 Dunbar Poems x. 45 Now 
spring vp flouris fra the rate . . Lay out 3our^ levis Justely. 
X5^ Skelton Alagnyf. 1583 These wordes in myne ejTC 
they be so lustcly spoken, That [etc.], a 1533 Ld. Bernfrs 
Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. xxj. K Iv, These fyve tbynges ..were 
lusiely and willyngly graunted by the Senate. 

2 . With vigour or energy; vigorously, energeti- 
cally ; with a will, heartily, cheerfully. Now said 
only of physical activity. 

c X400 Maundev. (1839) xxii. 238 Thei make Knj^hles to 
jousten in Armes fulle lustyly. a 1479 Caxton 
xliv, It is to a godly chyld wel sytt>Tige . . To harjw o 
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promis'd Sir. Absolutely contracted. • , ^^ales 
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182, Score jj Edwards C/y 
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fS. Lustfully, carnally. Ohs, ^ 

CX410 Love Bo7iavent. Mtn‘. xxxiv. (Gibbs MS.) If. 64 
That a man l>at see)? a woman lustyly . . is accounted a 
lechoure. 1520 CaxUtt's Chron, iv. 28 b/2 On a certayn 

nyght whan he wold lustely knowe his wyfe she dremed 
that she shold here a chylde of myschefe. 1589 Pafpe w. 
Hatchet B ij b, I thinke it llecherie] . . no harme if the tearmes 
benot abusde : for you must say, vertuously done, not lustily 
done. ^ • 

Lustiness (It^'stines). Also 5-6 lustines, 
-ynes(s 0 . [f. Lusty 4 - -ness.] 

+ 1. Pleasantness, pleasure, delight. Also, beauty 
of attire (cf. Lusty a. 2 b). Ohs^ 

CX374 Chaucer Troylus in. 128 (177) Beth glad and 
draweth yow to lustynesse. 14x3 PU^r. Sowte i. 

XX. (1859) 28 Thou myght .. euer abyde in ioye and lusty- 
nesse. X500-20 Dundar Poems Ixiv, 2 Delytsum lyllic of 
everie lustynes. a 1547 Sorrev in Tot let's Misc. (Arb.) 3 
The sonne hath twise brought furtb his tender grene, And 
clad the earth in Ituely lustinesse. ^ ? a 1550 in Dttnbars 
Poems 327 Dewoyd langour, and leif in lustines. 

2. Vigour, robustness; f energy, activity. 

CX325 Song of Mercy 160 in E, E. P. (1862) 123 And lusti- 
nes his Icue haj? take. We loue so sloui>e and harlotrie. 
? <2x366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1282 And after daunced .. 
Youthe, fulfild of lusttnesse. 14x3 Pil^r. Sowle (Caxton 
1483) IV, i. 58 That other [tree) drye withoute ony maner 
lustynesse or verdure, 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas, xl, (Percy 
Soc.) 203 My youth was past, and all my lustynes. x6o7 
Markham Caval.x. (1617) 33 Fora Horse, .of youth, strength 
and lustinesse, eight Mares are a full number. _x74q Dver 
Ruitis of Rome 476 For now the frame no more is girt with 
strength Masculine, nor in lustiness of heart Laughs at the 
winter storm, XB63 Kinceakk Crimea II. xx. (1877) 102 He 
had too much lustiness of mind, .to be capable of living on 
terms of close intelligence with the. .statesmen of Berlin, 
f 3. Lustfulness ; carnal nature or character. 
c X400 Rom, Rose 5x18 Whan thou hast, .spent thy youthe 
in ydilnesse, In wane, and woful lustinesse. cxSS6 Harps- 
riELt) Divorce Hen. VIII (Camdenl 247 Lest the vice of 
concupiscence and lustiness ..should .. break forth. X580 
Frampton Dial. Yron Steele 160 The powders of it [steele] 
are. .good for the Gonorea passio^ and for the lustinesse of 
man. X619 ^css\ve.^X!Oi Atheom, i. x. § s (1622) ixx When the 
heate of that lust and lustinesse is past, and they be come 
againe vnto their cold blood. 

Lustiugf (l»'stigh vbl, sh, [f. Lust v, + -ing 1 .] 
The action of the verb Lust in its various senses, 
a j^ooSeven Sins viii, in E, £, P, (1862) 18 J>at me glue lif 
and gode ending and to 30U ^iue gode lusting in Hs silue 
place. 1580 Sidney Ps, xxxvii. iii, Delight in God, and he 
shall breede The fullnesse of thy own hartcs lusting. X677 
Gilpin Demonol. (1867)73 Paul's persecution, though a real 
gratification of his envious lustings, by his blinded under- 
standing was judged duty. 1760 Law Spirit of Prayer i. 
54 By the flesh, and Its lustings, are meant, .the natural nun, 
as he is by the fall. 

Lu'stiug, ppl, a. [f. Lust v, + -ing 2 ,] That 
lusts ; having lustful desires. 

X559T. Brice Compend. Reg., Wishes Wise it, When shall 
the ininde bee moued right To leaue hys lustyng life ? i$gi 
Greene Maidens Dream in Shaks. Soc. Papers (1845) II. 
138 The lusting humor of the eyes . . Could not allure his 
mind to think of vice. 1844 H. Mill Sepn. Tempt, 
Christ iv. 91 The hopes of good which the lusting eye con- 
ceived in them while distant. x8;is Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
IIL Z18 The tyrannical man .. is just a drinking, lusting, 
furious sort of animal. 

Lnstless (it? ’sties), a. Now rare or Obs. [f. 
Lust sh. +-le 3 S.] 

i-1. Without vigour or energy; *= Listless. Ohs. 

c X325 Old Age xi, in E, E. P. (1862) 150 pe tunge-.lostles 
lowieh in uch a lib. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R, iv. ix. 
(Tollem. MS.), A verry flewmatiJce man is in the body lustles 
[L. desesi, heuy and slow, c X412 Hoccleve De Reg. Prine. 
5B81 Whan hat be paunche is ful, A fume clyrabith vp in-to 
pe heed, Andmakiha man al lustlesand al dul. 1549 Cover- 
dale, etc. Erasm. Par, 2 Tim. 24 Prcache the w'orde of the 
ghospel stronglj^ nether beyng frayed with aduersitie nor 
lustles in prosperitie. 2590 Spenser F. Q. t. iv. 20 For in his 
lustlesse limbs . . A shaking fever raignd continually. x6ii 
CoTCR., Deialentiy.. vnwilling, lustlesse, vndisposed, out of 
the humor. x6i2 Drayton Poly^olb. xiii. 56 The Throstell, 
with shrill Sharps; as purposely he song T’awake the lust- 
lesse Sunne. 

f 2. Joyless ; without pleasure or delight, Ohs. 
1508 Dunb.ar Tua maritt wemen 441 5 one lustlese led so 
lelely scho luffit hir husband, a 1586 Sidney Arcadia^ etc. 
(1622) 493 A lustless song. 

3. Without lust or sexual appetite. 

1586 Marlowe xst Pi. Tamburl. iii. (1590') C 7, He shall 
be made a chast and lustlesse Eunuke. x6io Healey St. 
Aug. Citie of God xxii. xxiv. (1620) 848 The time shall 
come when we shall doe nothing but enioy our (lustlesse) 
beauties. x6ii-Cotcr., Priapisme^ a lustlesse exteniion, or 
swelling of the yard. 

Hence i* Iiii'stlessuess. 

X556 Olde Antichrist 5 To dryue all lustlesnesse and 
sluggish drowsynes out of our myndes. x6ix Cotcr., Chas- 
iet^i chastitie, continencie, lustlesnesse. 

Lu'stly, (S' [f. Lust sb. + -lyI.] 

1. Pleasant, pleasure-giving. Obs. or arch, 

CX20O Trin. Coll. Horn. 39 J>e gode word of holi boc beS 
be saules lustliche bileue. c 1380 Wvclif Wks, (x88o) 411 
Poul vndirstondij) bi fode, mete and drynk pat ben couen- 
able to do betere pe seruyss of god ; and not lastly deyntees 
of prestis. 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas i. iv. 673 The 
xnealie Mountains (late unseen) Change their white garments 
into lastly green. 2894 F. S. Ellis Reynard Fox 261, 
I ne’er have set .My eyes on anything so rare, So lustly, 
costly, or so fair. 
t2. Lustful; carnal. Obs. 

cxzoo Trin. Coll. Ho/n. 79 Shune lustliche wil.^ x6i8 
Fletcher Chances iil iv, There can be no hell To his that 
hangs upon his hopes ; especially Inwayof lastly pleasures. 


+ IiTfstly, adv. Obs. [OE. lustUcc : see Lust 
sh. and -ly 

1. With pleasure or delight ; gladly, willingly. 
97X BUckl. Horn. 47 part hi Sunnandagum & mx.ssedasum 

Godes cyrican seome secan, & par pa godcundan lare lust- 
lice xehyran. c 1000 iELPKlc Grant, xliv. iZ.) 264 Libenter^ 
lus’tlice. cxa75 Prov. Alfred 2x2 in O. E. Misc. 115 pus 
quad Alfred: Lustlikc lustine [v.r. lustnie). [CX430, 1500- 
ao, a 1533 see Lustily adv. x.] 

2. Voluptuously; lustfully. 

c 1440 Promp. Pam, 318/x Lustly (A”, lustlli), volufluose. 
CX440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) i. Ixxh, Vfhe 
falle. .eythcr by cxcesse of tomoche etyng or to often or to 
gredely or to lustly & delically or tosone In untyme. [2520 : 
see Lustily adx>, 3.] 1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. 11. x, 
(1622) 48 Tiberius thought it better, that the yong man 
lustlie giuen, by the wanton laciuiousnesse of the citlc, 
should bee better fashioned in the campe. 

3. Lustily, vigorously. 

[a 2470 : see Lustily adv. e.l XS20 More Dyaloge i, Wks. 
236/2 Forth he lymped on three legges so lustly, y» his 
maysters horse w* four fete, could scant ouertake him. a 2533 
Frith Another Bk. agst. Rasiell Clxb, Knstell. .plaieth 
me the bal lustlye oucr the corde. {2535 : see Lustily ndv. 
2.] 1546 Br. Gardiner Declar.Arl, Joye 31 The unlerned 
arrogant reader wyl here waxc angry., and ..go lustly 
forth to proue me a foolc. 

IiUBtra, pi. of Lustbum. 

+ 3jilstraT)le« Obs.^^ [ad. L. *lustrdh{l-i5^ 
f. Instrdre to Lustbate.] ‘ That may be purged 
or purified’ (Bailey 1727 vol. II). 

]I^Tlstral (l»*stral), a, and sh, [ad. L. lustrdUiSf 
{. lustr-nvi Lustrum.] A. adj. 

1. Pertaining to the Roman Lustbum or purifi- 
catory sacrifice ; hence, pertaining to, of the nature 
of, or used in rites of purification; purificatory, 

253^ Bellenoen Livy 111. vh. (S.T.S.) 270 he capitoll was 
purgit be pe Sacrifice lustrale. 2677 GitriN Demonol. 

194 He [Julian] caused their meats and drinks to be sprinkled 
or mixed with the lustral water. 2776 Gibbon Decl. 4* F. 1 . 
Notes XV. p. Ixviii. The assistanLs were sprinkled with lustral 
water. 2783 T. Wilson Arehxol. Diet., Lustral day, or 
dies lusiricus amongst the Romans, w.as the day on which 
lustrations were performed for a child, and the name given. 
2851 Layard Pop. Aec. Discov. Nineveh x. 251 Copper lus- 
tral spoons. 2853 Merivale Ronu Rep. iv. (1867) 133 The 
assassin.. coolly washed hU hands in the lustral waters of a 
neighbouring temple. 1862 Rawlinson Anc. Mon. I. vi. 480 
A lustral Ewer. 2874 H. R. Reynolds fohn Baft. v. 5 2. 
278 The Hindu worsliip has always consisted fargcly in 
lustral rites. 

' 2. Occurring every five years ; quinquennial, 

1782 Gibbon Deel. ft F, xviii. II. 71 As this general tax 
upon industry was collected every fourth year, it was stiled 
the Lustral Contribution. z88o Muirhead ulpian i. § 8 
The lustral census in Rome. 

tB. sb. A lustrum or period of five j'ears. Ohs, 
a 2656 UssHCR Ann. (1658) 807 When to this time five 
lustraTs I had seen. 

tliTistrau. Ohs, rare. [f. Lustk-um + -an 
(? or L. an-nus year),] The first year of a lustrum. 

« 2656 Ussher.<4««. VI. ( 1658 ) 766 The first [census] was 
made in the lustran, that is, in the year that they reckoned 
for the beginning of the space of five years, 
i* IiU’strailt, Obs. rare. [ad. L. liisirant- 
cm, pres. pple. of liistrdre to illuminate: see 
Lustre j^.I] Lustrous ; Jig. illustrious. 

2549 Compi. Scot. vi. 38 Hxs lustrant beymis var eleuat 
iiii. degres abufe ourc oblique oris^one. 26x6 J. Lane Cent, 
Sgris T, v. 479 Bold spiriics, and lustrant heroes. 

IiU’Shranh, a.^ rare, [ad. L. litstra?il-em, pres. 
ppie. ot lilslrdre: see next] ^Lustrating/Z/.c. 

289s Elworthy Evil Eye 422 The application of the lus- 
trant spittle with the middle or infamis digitus. 

Lustrate (IP'StrtrU), [f. L. liistrdt-, ppL 
stem of lustrare, to purify by lustral rites, to go 
round, review, survey, f. Ihsirtun ; see Lustrum.] 

1, trans. To purify by a propitiatoiy^ offering; 
to cleanse by (or as if by) lustration ; gen. to purify. 

2653 tsee Lustratinc below). 2655 Stanley Hist. Philos. 

I. (1701)28/1 There was also a great Plague; the Oracle 
advis’d them to lustrate the City. Ibid. 57/1 He [Epi- 
menides] is reported to be the first that lustrated Houses 
and Fields, which he performed by Verse, 17x8 Rowe tr. 
Lucan xii. 601 BarbVous Priests some dreadful Pow’r adore, 
And lustrate ev’ry Tree with human Gore. 2746 T, Seward 
Cotfortu, betvf. Popery 4 " Paganism 55 This Custom of 
Nurses lustrating the Children by Spittle. 2818 J. ^ Hob- 
house Hist. Illustr, (cd. 2) 319 The city was solemnly 
lustrated by holy -water and missions, ..to purge away the 
contagion of the French. 2891 tr, De La Snussaye's Man, 
Sci. Relig, xix. 160 The sacnficial animals were led round 
the object which was to be lustrated. 

t2. a. intr. To pass or go through (a place), 
b. trans. To pass through or traverse. Obs.^ 

2632 Vicars vm. 303 Thrice through Aventines mount 
he doth lustrate. 2657-83 Evelyn Hist, Retig. (1850) I. 83 
His soul lustrates and pervades through all things. 2721 
Bailey, Gangiveek, the Time when the bounds of the 
Parxshesarelustratedbythe Parish-Officers, Rogation- Week. 

1 3. tram. To view, survey. Obs. 

2623 CocKERAM, Lustrate, to view, a 2648 Ld. Herbert 
Hen. VIII (1683) Ep. Ded., The parts thereof, as fast as I 
could finish them, were lustrated by Your gracious Eye. 
Hence IiU’stratin^ vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2653 Manton Exp, fantes Hi. 17 Being in an idol temple, 
the iustrating water fell upon them. 2653 Hammond Par, 

(jf Annot. N. T., i Ctfr.iv. 23 Wks. 2659 HI. 520 UlepKcaeap- 
/lara [filth] signifies those things that are used in the 
lustrating of a city among the Gentiles. 2728 Earbery 
tr. Burnet's St, Dead II, 52 Lustrating or purging Fires. 1 


LUSTRE. 

1846 Nm Tluwn (ed. 3I 178 The penitent olTerin- ik. 
lustrating tide. 'M 

+ In-strate, ».2 Ols. [f. LrsTEEji.i+.m, 
trans. To impart lustre to ; ^Lustkeb. ' 

1688 Abridgm. Spec. Patents, Weaving (1B61) , t„, 
cion of making, dressing, and lustrateing silte, railed bto 
plain, alamodes, ranforcees, and lutestrin''es. t j 
Goe. No, =454/4 Peter Du’ Clou who Dr^eth^d W 
Irateth Silks, Stuffs, &c. 1697-8 Act 9 Will. ///, c.4- jJt 
IiTlStratioil (luslr^^i-Jan). [ad. L. lasiritiH. 
cm, n. of action f. lustrare Lustbate n.t] 

L The action of lustrating; the performance ot 
an expiatory sacrifice or a purificatory rite (e.n. 
by washing with water) ; the purification by rdi- 
gious rites {of s. person or place from something). 

26x4 Raleigh Hist. World II. v. vi. g 3.621 A Musier 
and ceremonious justratjon of the Armie, ivas wont to be 
made at certeine times with great solemnitie. 2635 A. Staf* 
FORD Fetn. Glorf'itSOg) 1x8 The Lustration of houseswjs. 
yearely usuall with the Romans, in the Moneth of Fcbnnrv. 
2699 Bentlf.v Phal. 380 The Lustrations of Cities and 
Countries from Plagues, Earthquakes, Prodigies. 1715 
Pope Hind 1. 411 The host to expiate, next the Icing pr^ 
pares, With pure lu.strations,and with solemn prayers ifsfr- 
74 'J' ucKER Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 414 Signatures of the cross, 
and lustrations by holy water. 2862 Merivale Rom. Emp. 
(1865) VI. L 183 Enjoining the lustration of the city by 
solemn sacrifices. 2875 LiGHrroor Comm, CoL 171 ibere 
were other points of ceremonial observance, in which the 
Essenes superadded^ to the law. Of these the most reraarb 
able was their practice of constant lustrations. 1883 Encjcl. 
Bril. XV. jo/i In Rome..there was a lustration of the fleet 
before it sailed, and of the army before it marched, 
b. 'gen. Washing. Chiefly /ocular!' 

2825-9 Lady of Manor 

little girl . . now too evidently bore the symptoms of looj 
neglect, and Mrs. Cicely's plans of lustration were, therefore, 
the more needful. 2829 J. L Knapp fml. Naturalist yti 
Birds are unceasingly attentive to neatness and lustratiw 
of their plumage. 2887 Lowell Old, Eng, Dram. (18911 7S 
The other never paid his washer-woman for the lustration 
of the legendary single shirt without which [etc]. 

Jig. Purification, esp. spiritual or moral. 

*655 [Glapthorne] Lady Mother y. i. in Bullen 0. PI 
11. 185 You may live To make a faire lustration for yocr 
faults And die a happie Convert. 2684 XT.Bonet's Mm. 
Compit. VL279 The.,excrcmentiiious mailer is separated by 
this inward lustration from the bloud. 2777 EarlChatham 
Sp. oit Addr. r8 Nov., Let them [the prelates] perform s 
lustration; let them purify., this country, from this sin. 
2882 Farrar Early Chr. I, 240 St. Peter’s mind is full of 
the Deluge as a type of the world’s lustration. 2887 1/)\vELt, 
Democr, x66 The^ lustration of the two vulgar taises by 
the pure imagination of Don Quixote, 

3, The action of going round a place, viewing, or 
surveying it ; the review (of an army). 

26x4 [see t]. 2623 CocKERAM, Lustration, a riewing, com- 
passing. 1656 Blount Glosscgr., Lustration, compassing, 

:.r rJr .t \ * * -fj* v..:...,- ri,„4hM 


powers. — ,7^- , 

in Cockbum Life fejfrey (1852) 1 , 405 , 1 have made a last 
lustration ofallmy walks and haunts, and taken a loogiart* 
well of garden, and terrace, and flowers. 

*h4. A perambulation, inspection, census. Oh 
'1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. vn. xi. 360 How deepe y 
hereby God was defrauded in the time of David, .. will 
appeare by the summes of former lustrations. 

6. = Lustre rare^K 

1853 F. W. Newman Odes of Horeue ii. iv, One whose age 
runs fast to finish Its eighth lustration. 

Lustrative (l27’str<?tiv), a. [Formed as lus- 
trate z/, + -IVE.J Pertaining to lustration, expiatory 

pnrificf^tion, or {Jocularly) washing. 

1875 Coniemp. Rev. XXV. 256 The Saxon . .expends 
lustrative energies upon his street and stairway, 0“^ 
thinks of washing his own shirt. 1883 Encycl. Bni.Sf * 
70/1 Puppets suspended and swinging in the am 
formed one way of using the lustrative power of iheair. 
Edin. Rev. No, 345. 67 The numerous and minute lustratu 
prescriptions, .always included (Jentile pollution. 

Lustratory (It^’str^ari), rr. rare. [f. asprec. 
+ -OBY.] Lustral, expiatory. . , 

2727-41 Chambers Cycl.s.y. Lsistratlon, Lustrations, an 
lustratory sacrifices, were not only performed for 
also for temples [etc.], a 1M3 E. FitzGerald Sp. 
yEmiliusvxBlackxv.Mng. (18S9) Nov. 632 To Delphi; wee 
to the presiding God A lustratory Sacrifice I made. ^ . 

Lustre (l»*staj), sb^- Also 6 Sc. lustir, 0 - 
(now U. S.) luster, [a. F. lustre masc., 

Pg. lustre, It. histro, Rumanian lusiru', a Com- 
Rom. vbl. sb. f. L. Instrdre to illumine, prob. repr. 
an earlier *'liic-strdre f. luc-, lux light.] , 

1. The quality or condition of shining by reflecU 
light; sheen, refulgence; gloss. 

Often with adj., as metallic, pearly, silky, waxy 
cxszz More Deguat. fiov/ss. Wks. 73/2 
vse and experyence, hathe in his eye the ryghte . 

very trewe lustre of the Dj’amonle. 2529 — 
ibid. 259/2 The iewell, . . the bryght lustre where m 
eyes might not endure to beholde. 2602 Shaks. 
ii. 124 That same Eye, whose bend doth awe the ' ' 

Did loose his Lustre. 2670 in xzthRep.Hlst.MSS.t ^ 
App. V. 15 Theire ordnary designes [in 
whiles use will soone loose their luster. 2727-42 ,l-. 

Cycl. S.V., Curriers give a lustre, or gloss to their le * 
several ways, according to the colour to be ilJustratca 7 ^ 
Gray Tasso 65 All stones of lustre shoot their viu , 
2830 DTsraeli Chas. I, III. vli.' 235 The dark and dazzunb 
lustre of her eyes frequently shone in tears. 2845 O. Ss. . 
tr. Simon's Attitn. Chem. I. 77 Minute scales of , o-ol 
baryta, of a fatty lustre. 2845 Darwin Voy. 

8 A coaling of a hard glossy substance with a pearJy ii« 
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1871 W. H.G. Kingston (1876) iii The wool 

appeared very long, soft, fine, and of a silky lustre. 1878 
Huxley P/tysiogr. 75 Cut a piece of lead or of zinc, and 
observe the lustre of its fresh surface. 

b. in pi. Appearances of lustre, 

1614 Tomkis Awt/jiiazar n. iii, (1615) D4, By the white- 
nesseand brightsparkling lustres We allure th‘ Intelligences 
to descend, a 1625 Beaum. & Fl. Custom Country v. v. She 
beingset in yeares next, none of those lusters Appearing in her 
eye. that warme the fancy. 1841-4 Emerson Ess.^ Love Wlrs. 
(Bonn) 1 . 76 Like opaline doves’-neck lustres, hovering and 
evanescent. 

c. concr. pi. Applied to the eyes. 

1810 F. Dudley Amoroso 1 . 118 (Fitzedw. Hall). 

d. A material or composition used to impart a 
lustre to manufactured articles. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., For very black furs, they 
sometimes prepare a lustre of galls, copperas, Roman alum, 
• . and other ingredients. 1875 (see Lustring vhl. sb. b]. 

2. Luminosity, brilliancy, bright light ; luminous 
splendour. 

1549 Coutpl. Scot. vl. 53 The spere & hauyn of Venus . , Is 
anegrit steme of ane menielous lustir. 1596 Spenser P . Q . 
V. XL 58 With bils and glayves making a dreadful! luster, 
1632 J. Hayward tr. BiondPs Eromcna 40 Her three lan- 
thornes.. afforded the greater lustre, because of the chrystal, 
cut diamond-wise. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. v. 19 
God expects no lustre from the minor stars. 1694 Addison 
Ovi<^s Met, Misc. Wks. 1726 1 . 195 And nowthescorching Sun 
wasmounted high, In all its lustre. 1782 Wolcot(K Pindar) 
Lyric Odes to R, A cad, v, Thus stars, when pinch’d by frost, 
cast keener lustre. 1799 Vince Adi?;/;. Astrott. xxu (1810) 
229 Obstructing the lustre of the sun’s beams. 1840 Dickens 
Bam. Rudge xlvli, The sun was shining with uncommon 
lustre, 1893 Sir R. ^KL\.SioryqfSun 218 The lustre of the 
most remote part of the corona.. was about one eight-hun« 
dreth part of the brightness of the Moon, 
b. concr. A shining body or form. 

1742 Young Ni. Tk. v. 307 As ghiring day Of these un- 
number’d lustres robs our sight. 1814 Cary Dante^ Par, v. 
126, [IJ turn’d ’reward the lustre, that with greeting kind 
Erewhile had hail’d me. 

3. transf. Radiant beauty or splendour (of the 
countenance, of natural objects, etc.). 

j6o2 Marston Antonio's Rev. j. ii. Wks. 1856 L 78 Till the 
soile of griefe Were cleared your cheeke, and new burnisht 
lustre Cloath’d your presence. ^ 1727 Gay Begg. 1. vii, 
Virgins are like the fair flower in its lustre. X728-46 Thomson 
A litumn 1320 When Autumn’s yellow lustre gilds the world. 
1844 Disraeli Comngshy i, i, His countenance, radiant with 
health and the lustre of innocence. *887 Bowen Virg.^neid 

I. 59Z Manhood’s glorious lustre and noble joy In his eyes. 
4 . 7 ?^. in various applications, esp. Brilliance or 

splendour of renown ; Often in phrases, 

fn adtl lustre to^ to shed or throw lustre on^ etc. 
Also, splendid beauty (oflanguage, sentiments, etc.). 

c xsy Harpspield Divorce Hen. VllI (Camden) 69 The 
third chapter, .casteth forth a very jolly glistering lustre of 
many goodly illations of such things as. .make little against 
us. 2580 Sidney Ps, xxxvh. iv, Like (he light, he shall dis- 
play Thy justice tn most shining lustre. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. 
iVorldwx. (1634) iisThese actions, together with bis honour- 
able behaviour, which added much to their lustre, were more 
glorious than profitable. 1629 Maxwell tr, Herodian (1635) 
185 Hee affected popular Lustre by frequent exhibiting most 
Stately Shewes. 1634 W, Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. 83 The 
. .chastity of Stile, which lendeth a luster to your elaborate 
writings. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. in. 202 , 1 hold 
mine own Religion so good, as it needs not fetcn lustre 
from the disgrace of another. 17x3 Addison Cato 1. i, 
How does the lustre of our father’s actions, Through the 
dark cloud of ills that cover him, Break out. ^ a 17x5 Bur- 
net Ovon Time (1724) I. 304 The Duke of Richmond was 
sent to give a lustre to that negociation, 1741 Middleton 
■ Cicero\.\. i His birth, .was attended by prodigies, foretelling 
the future eminence and luster of his character. X756-8Z 

J. Warton Ess, Pope (ed. 4) I. iv. 239 The pomp and 
lustre of his language. 1760^2 H. Brooke Fool op Qual. 
(1809) HI. 3 She was .. charmed by the lustre of his senti- 
ments. X769 Robertson Chas. k', 11. Wks. 1813 V, 295 
It threw great lustre on his administration. 1776 Gibbon 
Decl. ff F. xi. I, 29s The virtues of Claudius, .place him 
in that short list of emperors who added lustre to the Roman 
purple. 1B74 H. R. Reynolds yohn Bapt, iv. iv. 253 
Mythical lustre illumined all the_ historic facts of Abraham’s 
life. x8So Disraeli Endym. I.xix. z66 As she dilated on the 
past, she seemed to share its lustre and its triumphs. 1882 
Rebody Eng. youmatismxiuis^ future is a future which 
• • is likely to add fresh lustre to the Newspaper Press. 

+ b. Something that adds lustre ; a glory. Ohs. 
a 1625 Beaum. & Fl. fPit without til. in. i, To thinke well 
of ourselues, if wedeserueit, isa luster in us, X637-S0 Row 
Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 436 Which virtues were most 
eminent in this singular servant of God, as a luster to his 
great learning. tfx647 Habington Surv. Were, in Proc. 
Wore. Hist. Soc. HI. 359 The degree of knighthood, which 
is not onely a luster to a family, but giueth a precedence. 
1647 Fuller Holy War v. xxx. 286 The Persian or the 
Tartarian or some other obscure Prince shall have the 
lustre from God to maul this great Empire. 

i*c. External splendour, magnificence. Obs.^ ^ 
X658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, iv. (1736) 46 Solemnizing 
Nativltiesand Deaths with equal Lustre. ^1674 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. xi. They inveighed vehemently against 

lord bishops, their pride and lustre. 

6, a. f A glass ball placed among artificial lights 
to increase the brightness of the illumination ; 
also, one of the prismatic glass pendants often 
attached in circles to a chandelier or hung round 
the edge of an ornamental vase. b. A chandelier 
[the usual sense in Fr.]. 

1682WHELEB yount.Greecew. 187 Hungwith manygreat 
Circles of Lamps., intermixed with Lustres or Balls of Glass. 
X716 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Ciess Mar 8 Sept., The 
whole is made gay by pictures.. and in almost every room 


large lustres of rock crystal. 1754 in Plcton L'pool Munic, 
Rec. (1886) II. 160 A ^lasslustre or chandelier. 18x2 Moore 
Intercepted Lett. vih. 45 Many a maid, with busy feet That 
sparkle in the Lustre’s ray. 2836-7 Dickens Sk. Boz. Scenes 
xxt, Theremainsofalustrcjwithoutany drops. 1842 Francis 
Diet. A ris^ Lustre^ a bright brass chandelier, suspended from 
a ceiling, as we see in churches, theatre^ SiC. 2851 Jllustr, 
Caial. Gt. Exkib. 1133 A bronze lustre for sixty candles, 
1865 M, Arnold Ess. Crit, viL (187$) 277 Lustres of coloured 
crystal. 

6 . a. A thin light dress material having a cotton 
(formerly also silk or linen) warp and woollen 
weft and a highly lustrous surface. 

1831 G. R. Porter 209 Poplins and lustres are 

..composed partly of silk and partly of worsted. 1877 Bur- 
roughs Taxation 555 Linen lustres .. are dutiable. x88i 
Daily Hews 26 Aug. 5/1 We do not believe there lives a 
woman whose patriotism would induce herto wear an English 
lustre if she is able to buy a French cashmere. 

b. A kind of wool having a lustrous surface. 

1894 Times 22 Jan. 13/4 The best lustres and demi-lustres 
are sure to he more in request than any other kinds. 

7. attrib. and Comb.., as lustre process, trade ; in 
sense ^having a lustrous or glossy surface*, as 
lustre fabric, Jleece, goods, wool*, objective gen., 
as lustre-maker \ lustre mottling, 'the peculiar 
mottling seen in pcecilitic rocks * (Webster Stippl. 
1902 ); lustre ware, cheap pottery with surface 
ornamentation in bright metallic colours. 

18^ Scott Sheep.pamnngx^z If •lustre fabrics are out of 
fashion the demand foriiome-grown wool diminishes; 1891 
Times 25 Oct. 5/9 *Lustre and demi-luslre fleeces. 1884 
Pall Mall G. i3SepL 4/2 France hasagain begun logiveout 
orders for •lustre goods. x88t 26 Aug. 5/1 Ibe 

silk manufacturers ofLyons are. .woTseoffwhile the taste for 
finely- wrought wool lasts than the Yorkshire •lustre makers. 
X900 19/A Cent. Sept. 447 The *lustre process was known in 
Siena at a very early date. 1895 Daily Nesvs 31 Dec. 2/7 In 
the twofold weft and *lustre trade there is an abundance of 
work. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mer/utnie •Lustre 
ware consists of an inferior quality of the materials worked 
into the usual forms, and having the hue of gold, platina, or 
copper, &C. fixed on the glaze. 2879 Cassells Techn. Edttc. 
IV. 238/t The wool., has a glistening appearance, which has 
earned for it the name '*lustre wool *. 

Lustre (l»*st 3 i), sb.^^ Also 6 Sc. lustir, 6 - 
(now U.S.') luster. [Anglicized form of Lus- 
trum.] A period of five years. 

2387 Trevisa Hfgden (Rolls) VHL 29 Thritty yere of vj. 
lustres. ^ 25x3 Douglas ^nets i. v. 94 Eftir mony lusins 
and ^eiris ourslidin is. 2685 Boyle Free Enq. p. xiii, The 
following Discourse was written . . some Lustres ago. 2715 
GARTHClaremontzzrTbcfourth bright Lustre had but just 
begun To shade his blushing cheeks with doubtful down. 
sBssThackeray Heiveomesll. 9 Soit will be the turn of you 
young folks, come eight more lustres, and your heads will be 
bald like mine. 2^ O. Seaman In Cap 4* Bells (1900) 27 
After a lustre of celibacy She married with a publican. 

f Lu’stre, sb.B obs. [ad. L. lustrttm."] A cave. 

2623 Chapman Odyss. xvir. 259 But. turning to his luster, 
Catues and Dam, fie shewes abhorr a death, in his angers 
flame. 1658 Phillips, Lustre,.. a. Den of wilde beasts. 

i ZiU'stre, Obs. rare. [ad. L. Ifistrdre to 
Lustbate.] 

1. traits. To purify; *= Lustbate t;.l i, 

1645 Rutherford TryalSr Tri. Faith (1845) 285 *11131 all 
his actions moral be watered and lustered with faitE 

2. To view, survey ; a=LusTRATE 3 . 

XS4X Paynel Ctf/; 7 /V;cxiv. 20b, They trusted, that Jupiter, 
lustring and beholdynge all thj*nges, wolde discouer the 
counsailes..of those vngratious hopelostes. 1635 D, Dick- 
son Pract, Wks. (1845) J, lo If a Pagan’s life be weU lustred. 

Lustre (lirstoi), Also 7-9 luster, [ad. 
L. lustrdre : see Lustre sb.^J 

+ 1, trails, a. To render illustrious, b. To throw 
light upon, illustrate, c- To render specious or 
attractive. Obs. 

2591 Sylvester Dn Bartas i. iv. 728 As a Husband's 
Nobl’ness doth lustre A mean-bom Wife ; so (etc.|. 2627 
W. Sclater Exp. 3 Thfss. (1629) Ep. Ded. Aiij, Worthies, 
loe to you at last; Saint Pauls Antichrbt in such linea- 
ments as that Apelles bis pencell, or coale rather was 
pleased to shadow him in. Lustred I say not, vnuailed 
onely, and made more barefaced. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. 
Cerem. 11. iv.' 20 The Polity then which is most simple and 
single, and lest lustered with the pompe & bravery of Cere- 
monies [etc.]. 1644 Bp. Maxwell Chr. Kings \. 17 
Our Puritans have from hence learned to colour and lustre 
their ugly Treasons, .with the cloake of Religion. ^ 

2. intr. To.be or become lustrous. Now rare. 

2582 Stanvkurst jEneis 11, (Arb.) 62 Eeune lyk as her 
dettee to the Saincts dooth luster in heunblisse. 1637 Hey- 
wooD Royal Ship 27 Her five bright Lanthorns luster round 
the seas, Shining like five of the seven Hyades, ■ 1729 Savage 
Wanderer in. 326 What bloom, what brightness lusters o’er 
her cheeks ! 1902 Westm. Gas. 6 Dec. s/i Their feathers 
lustered in the moonlight as they passed. 

S. traits. To put a lustre upon (cloth, pottery, etc.). 

. 2883 Fisheries Exkib. Catal. sot Isinglass .. used .. in 
lustreing silk ribbons. 

Lustred (lu’staid), a. [f. Lustre sb.^ or zi.“ + 
-ED.] Having a lustre ; ^ec. in Ceramics, having 
a thin glaze or a metallic lustre. 

2858 SiMMONDS Diet, Trade, .Sra/,afurTtcr’s name 

for a dyed and prepared skin of the fur seaL 1868 Morris 
Earthly Par. 1 . 1. 394 The lustred kingfisher. 1893 A then- 
ceton 17 June 774/x A small room in the Louvre has been 
appropriated to a collection of Persian lustred pottery. 

IlLustree. Obs. rare. \f.{fto^e)lttstr4e.'\ A 
lustred silk fabric. 

. 2645 Evelyn Diary (2879) I. 244 Courtezans, .cover their 
..faces with avatle of acertaine glittering taffeta or lustree. 


LUSTHOUS. 

■ Lustrefal (Ir-stajfiil), a. [f. Lustre -f 
-FUL.J Lustrous. 

1843 Bamford Homely Rhymes And raven had 

never spread plume on the air Whose lustreful darkness with 
his might compare. 1885 G. Meredith Diana 11 . xiiL 333 
Her eyes were proudly lustrefu’. 

Lustreless (l»*st 3 jl^), a. [f. Lustre -f 
-LESS.] Without lustre: said freq. of the eyes. 

2810 F. 'Dm-dixx Amoroso II. 109 (Fitzedw. Hall), a 18x4 
Spaniards v. i. in Nezv Brit. Theatre III. 246 Her eyes .. 
Now lustreless are cast upon the ground, Or stare around her 
with a vacant gaze. 2851 Ruskin Stones Fen. I. App. 393 
No perfect or refined form can be expressed except in opaque 
and lustrel^ matter. 2898 P. Manson Trop.Diseases xvi. 
254 The skin .. becomes drj’', lustreless, and scurfy. 

t Lu’strement, ohs.rare—^. [f. Lustre 
+ -MEKT.] Lustrous appearance. 

^ a 2642 Ep. Mountagu Acts 4- Moiu (1642) 51 Notwithstand- 
ing all specious shewes^ and luslrement, they retained the 
state and condition of sms. 

tLu'Strical, a. Hem. Antiq. Obs. [f. L. lus- 
iric-us, f. Lustrum : see -ical.] Pertaining to 
purification. Only in lustrical day (L. dies lus- 
tricus's : see quots. 

2623 CocKERAui^Lustncall day,ox\ts ebristning day. 2742 
Middletton Cicero I. i. 6 This name was . . imposed . . on 
the ninth day, called the lustrical, or day of purification. 

i‘Lustri*fic,a. Obs. \y.^.\u,lu5trijic-ns\ seeLus- 
TBUMand-Eia] Purificatory. •fSoIjustri'ficala. 

2656 Glossogr.,Lustr 7 fical. 2727 Bailey vol. II, 

Lnstrijick, purging. 2732 Hist. Littcrarici III. 393 
Sprinkling themselves W'ith lustrificalWater. 

t Lustrifica'tiou. Obs. [f. Lustre sb. -f 
-(i)piCATiON.] A making lustrous. 

2631 Cclestina i. 16 Shee made .. oyntments for to make 
the face smooth, lustrifications, clarifications [etc.]. 
Lustrify (lD’strifsi),zr. rare. [f. Lustre sb.-r 
-(i)fy.] traits. To make lustrous. 

2M6 A/I Year Round 28 Aug. 79 Ointments for various 
purposes of lustrifying and beautifying the complexion. 

Lustrine (Ip'strzn). [a. F. lustrine, f. lustre 
Lustre sb\ after It. lustrinol\ A glossy silk fabric. 

x8si Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1229 Specimens of figured 
silks: Lustrine, taffeta, English velvet. 2883 Advi. ^ great 
silk sale * in Daily Hezvs 10 Oct. 7/4 Black and white Lus- 
trines, frotn s%d. per yard. 

Lustring (Iz^’striij), sb, Obs. exc. arch. (See 
also Lutestring 2 ,) [Alteration of F. lustrine 
(see prec.), It. lnstrino,p.% if f. Lustre I -h-us'ci 
or -ING 3,T 


1^7 Lend. 

of England do give I.. 

be opened everyday to sell ibeir Allamodes, Renforces, and 
Lustrings. 2732 Lediard Setkos 11 . vii. 75 All sorts of stuffs 
. . of llalian lustrings. 2752 Euza Heywood Thought- 
less 1 , 68 A pink coloured French lustring. 2789 Bath yml. 
3 Aug. (Fashions), A stomacher of while lustring. iBtz Lamb 
Elia Ser. i. Distant Correspondents, As vapid as a damaged 
lustring- x886 Byskcr^^. Surriage xxix. 334 She musC 
have new gowns of lustring and taffeta. , 

Lustriug (IP’sUriq), z/^/. techn. Also Cl. S. 
lustering. [f. Ldstee ti.2 + -IKO 1.] The action of 
LnsTKE the manner in which something is 
lustred. In yI/ir/o//K7XJ'=BBiGBTENiNO r#. 2. 

1875 Knight Medi. Lustering {ilfetallurgy), the 

brightening of metal in the crucible at tne moment of reach- 
ing its point of purity. 2892 Atkenseum 6 Aug. 200/2 The 
style, colours, lustring, and other characteristics of the 
beautiful ceramic ware of Persia. 

b. concr. = Lustre i d. 

- 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Lustering, a polish ; as black- 
Juster for stoves, etc. 

Lu’Striug, ppl. a. [-ing 2.] Exhibiting a 
lustre ; lustrous, shining. 

2582 Stanyhorst jEneis l (Arb.) 29 O gay Godesse lustr- 
inge. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 108. 2/2 Your Kayes so exten- 
sive, And Luit’ring Streamers so all-comprehensive. 2849 
Taifs Mag. XVI. 245 O’er the image of the lustring moon 
Gloomily a sable speck is spreading, 
t LU’Strious, a. Obs. rare. [f. Lustre sb."^, 
after illustriotts.'] Splendid, lustrous. 

2631 V\}i.vtv.Al'elRediy. 7 Most worthily may,. Old 
Berengarius fairly shine Within this Skie of lustrious Starres, 
Who ’gainst Romes errors fought Truths wars. 1760-72 
H. Brooke Foot 0/ Qual. (rSog) III. 132 You will see folk 
there of much more lustrious attire. 

Lustrons (lo’stras), a. [f. Lustre sbl^ + -ous. 
Cf. OF. lusireux.'i Having lustre, sheen, or gloss. 

1601 Shaks.A/Ps We//il,i.4X My sword and yours are 
kinne, good sparkes^ and lustrous. 2742 Coluns Oriental 
Eclog. 1, But dark within, they drink no lustrous light. x8*o 
Keats Ode to Nightingale 29 Where beauty cannot keep 
her lustrous eyes. 2842 Tennyson LocksUy Hail 162 Slides 
the bird o’er lustrous woodland. 2870 Dickens E- prooa 
ii, Thick, lustrous, well-arranged black hair and whiskers. 
2872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 13S 'fbe 
factured a red lustrous ware on the banks of the Kninc. 

b* fiZ’ (Cf. Lustre sb.'^ 4 .) ... 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xx- § i A 
masse of matter chosen to giue jma. 

discourses. 1626 — Sylva § 956 The more Lust 
gination Is, it filleth and fixeih the better. ' ./orv 

Scr. u De^ay Beggars, The 

doggrel rhjTOM.. cannot [hVouch the dis- 

some sparJi of a lustrous spirit ^ cj,- ^v.- 

guisemenli 1898 G. Meredith Odes fr. Hist. 40 bbc sav. 

the Lustrous, her great 1 °^°* -«-€• 

Hence IiU*stroTisly adv., in stronMCss. 
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sliine so lustrously in the English crown. 1884 Har/ei>s 
Mae. June 79/1 The steel, .becomes lustrously white. 189X 
Hcnlev Son^ Sworfi, etc. Lond» Vobmtaries ii. 26 With 
this enchanted lustrousness. 

II Lustrum (lystri/m). PI. lustra, lustrums, 
erron. lustras. [L. lustrum ; usu. believed to be f. 
root of lu^re to wash (cogn. w. lavare Lave z'.).] 

1. Rom. Antiq. A pnrificatory sacrifice made by 
the censors for the people once in five years, after 
the census had been taken. Hence, the census itself. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus ' a {1622) 150 He[Clau« 

dius] ..appointed a view to be taken of the city which is 
called Lustrum, and the number of the citizens to be inrollcd. 
{i'jZqAuk. Kcg'.yCJirott, 224/2 We hear from Rome that they 
had a lustrum (or a numbering of the people) there on the 
24th of June^ when it appeared there were in that city 
155,184 inhabitants.] 

2. A period of five years. 

In Latin sometimes used for a period ofyZ»/rr* ye.ars. 

1590 L. Llovd Consent o/Tinie To Rdr. a 3, Can any 
true accompt of time be made,, by the censure of Lustrum^ 
which the Grecians call 1601 Holland /V/w^ 
I. 24 The Lustrum or computation of the fine yearcs 
beginneth at the leap yere, when the Dogstar doth arise. 
1666 J. Smith Old Age 264 Prolonging them . . to .so manj* 
years or Lustras. 1680 T. Flat.man Heraclitus Ktdens 
Wa.- 71 (1713) II. 189 Till two short Lustra o're your 
Sacred Head shall flow. 1742 Young Ni. Th. it. 173 We 
push time from us, and we wish him back ; Lavish 
of lustrums, and yet fond of life, a 1849 PoE Morelia^ 
Thus passed away two lustra of her life. 1901 M. T. F. 
McCarthy Five Yrs. Ircl. jcxiv. 343 There were, during the 
lustrum under review, 1077 men in Ireland who had been 
called to the Bar. 

3. U. S. In college use. 

1850 W. R. Williams Relig, Progr. ii. (1854') 56 It is the 
book not of an academic lustrum only, nor of a lifetime, but 
of generations. x85o C. Durfee Hist. Wittiavis ColU 290 
A proposition was then submitted to the Alumni . . that the 
classes in lustrums, or divisions of fours, engage to contri- 
bute two hundred and fifty dollars each. 

t IiU'stry, «. Obs. rare^'^. [f. Lustre sb.'^ + 
-Y.] Lustrous. 

1610 W. Folkincham Art of Survey lii. 5 The vj’olet 

Hyacinth,.. Lustrie Diamonde, shining Topaz. 

*f Lu'stsonie, a. Obs. ran. [UE. *Iustsum 
(implied in lustsumlu plea.'sant) = OHG. (MHG., 
Ger.) lustsamy Goth. lustusams\ see Lust sh. and 
-SOME.] ? Covetous, ? wilful. 

a Z300-Z400 Cursor M. 1641 (GOtl.) All lustsum, all wicked- 
hede Has fild bis world on lenlh and brede. a 1400 Wycli/'s 
Bible Pref. Ep. vii. (1850) I, 72/1^ I am not so lustsum and 
dul, that I shulde bihote thes thmgis me to know. 

Xiusty (Ip’sti), a. Also 3-5 lustl, 6 losty, 
6-7 lustie. [f. Lust sh. + -y. Cf. MHG. lustic 
(mod.G. lusti^^ ON. loslig-rl\ 

+ 1. Of persons and their attributes ; Joyful, 
merry, jocund j cheerful, lively. Obs. 

attzs Beg. Ifat/t, 1693 Alls pleiende somet, alle lahinde 
somet, eauer iliche lusti, CX385 Ciiaucf.r Knt.'s T. 655 
And from his courser, with a lusty herte, In to a groue nil 
hastily he sterte. 14.. Epijthany In Tundale's Vis. (1843) 
309 With lusty hart and glad chere and myld of face. 
1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasni, Far. Rom. Prol., The lawe 
requireth a fre, a willinge, a lusty and a louynge hcarte. 
*55* Ascham Germany 16 The one .so lusty with good luck 
that he had no lust to leave, and the other so chafed with 
losing that he still would venture. 1583 Stubues Anat. 
Abus. n. (1882) 41 The gentlemen ..keepe sumptuous houses, 
lusty .'Ports, and great hospitalicie. z62z Fletcher I si. 
Princess n. vii. My most noble Princes, no discontents, but 
all be lustie. He that frbwnes this day is an open enemie. 

b. Of singing, music, festivities : Merry, cheer- 
ful. Now arck. and dial. 

1430-40 Lydc. Bochas Prol. (1554) 35 Their. .lustie freshe 
singing, c 1440 — Nightingale Poems 3/37 Sche, . . all the 
someres nyght Ne seselh not with mony a lusty note, 15x9 
Jnterl. Four Elem. (Percy Soc.) 50 Let us some lusty balet 
syng. XS3S CovERDALE Amos vi. 7 The lusty chere (i6n 
banquet] of the wylfull shall come to an ende. 1596 Sir J, 
Davies Orchestra\xv\\\, With lofiie turnes and capriols tn 
the ayre. Which %vith the lustie tunes accordeth fayre. 1623 
Fletcher Beggars Bush iv. v, Well met sir, you are for 
this lusty wedding? x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, iv. The lusty 
banqueting with sweetmeats and comfits. 1864 Skeat tr. 
Uhland's Poems 262 Hark ! a lu.sty horn is sounded. 2896 
Crockett Grey Man xxviL 183 Never once did we speak of 
wars and stratagems, .but all of friendship, of lusty daffing, 
and of leasome love. 

• 2. Pleasing, pleasant. Obs, 

fa. Pleasing in appearance; beautiful. Obs. 

a 1240 Wohunge in Cott. Horn. 269 pi leor is swa unimete 
lufsum and lUsti on to loken. 1390 Gower Couf 1. 35 Now 
be the lusti somer floures. Now be the stormy wynter 
shoures. 1412-20 Lydc. Chron. Troy i. vi, The medowes. . 
Tapited bene with diuers floures newe, Of sundry motlees 
lusty for to sene. 15x3 Douglas yEneis xi. ix. 86 La\'ynia 
. .That doun for schame did cast hyr lusty eyn (L. decoros\. 
1530 Tindale Gen. hi. 6 The woman sawe that it wa.s a good 
tree to eate of and lustie unto the eyes. 1562TURNKR Baths 
pa, Hiliockes whych are pleasant and lusty to loke unto. 
a x6oo MontComerie Misc, Poems xvii. 63 Quhen throu hir 
garments, heir and thair, Appeirit hir lustie limis square. 

fb. Ofi dress: Handsome, gay. Of .persons; 
Gaily dressed. Obs. 

c 14x2 HocCEeve De Reg. Princ. 486 Who now moost may 
here on his bak at ones Of cloth and furrour, hath a fressch 
renoun ; He is * a lusty man * dept for he nones. 1508 Dun- 
BAR Gold. Targe $8 Ane hundrelh ladyes, lustie in to wedis, 
Als fresch as flouris that in May vp spredis. -1530 Palsgr. 
318/1 Lusty or fresshe in apparayle, 1555 Brad- 
roRD in ^\.x\-^^-Eccl.Mem. lII.App. x!v.i34 Ye shall prove 
their lustie lyverycs to be bought with exceeding great ex- 
cesse. 1584 Peele A rraigmn, Paris i. i, Her lustie mantle 


waning In the winde. x'603 Drayton Odes x, 7 Long since 
theSummerlayd Her lustie BravMedowne. 1610 Fletcher 
Faith/. Shepherdess I. i, Eucry shepheards boy Puts on his 
lusty greenc. 

f c. Of seasons, places/ etc. : Pleasant, delight- 
ful. Ohs, 

“la 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 736 And with lum, In that 
lusty pl.Tce, So fair folk and so fresh hadde he. c 1385 — 
Sgr.'s T. 44 Ful lusty tvas the wedcr and benigne. CZ430 
Lydc. Reas. ^ Sens. (E. E. T. S.) 4807 -In that fr’e.sshlc] 
lusty place Hem todlsporte and solace. 1525 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. II. Ixxix, [Ixxv.] 236 It was in the ioly lusty moneth 
ofAprell. ci59oMARLowKy'Vi//x/.Li49That I mayconiure 
in some lustie groue. x6io Fletcher Faith/, Shepherdess 
I. i. Since the lusty spring began, 
f d. Pleasant to the taste. Obs. 

C1430 Lydc. Compi. Bt. Kni. 29 Till firy Tytan .. Had 
dried up the lusty lycour nywe. Upon the herbes in the 
crene mede. •/11450 Myrc 1436 Also jef pou synned hast 
In mete or drynkc by liLSiy last. 

fe. Of l.angiiage, eloquence, etc.: Pleasing, 
agreeable. Obs. 

*399 Poems (Rolls) I. 372 That it be lore lawefulle, 
and fusty to here. CX449 Pecock Repr. ii. xviii. 2^55 Into 
this cende . . thet vsldcn certein colourts of pthorik, that 
with hem her spechls schulde be the more lusti. 2^x3 Brad- 
shaw St. Werhurge i. 980 All the audyence Reioysed to 
here her lusty eloquence., a 1529 Skelton Reptyc. etc. Wks. 
1843 1, 207 Yong scolers..when ibiwhaue delectably lycked 
a lyiell 01 the lycorous electuary oflusty lerning. 
f3. Full of desire, desirous. Const. Ohs, 
c 1400 Deslr. Troy 10508 Sum lordes to lenge lusty hai 
were. 1493 Fesihfall (W. de W. 1515) 96 Than George bad 
y* kynge. . be lusty to goddes serx-ycc. 1552 Latimer Serm. 
Lincoln, vii, (1563) 124 bj These thynges are UTilten for 
our sake, to make \'s lustie to folowe cure vocation. 2657 
S. PuRCHAS Pol. Ftying.lns. 97 Lusty for labour, 
f 4. Full of lust or sexual desire ; lustful, Obs. 

CX385 Chaucer Manciple's Prol. 41 Fy stynkyng swyn 
fy, mule moot thee falle, ..A taketh lieede sires, of this 
lusty man. 2483 Cath. Angl. 224/2 hMstY,..lib/dinosus. 
1523 Fitzherd. Hush. § 68 It ts better to kepe the horse 
frome the mares, .. for he shall be more lusty, and the 
moo horse coUes shall he gete. 2^62 Child Marriages etc. 
5 He went., when he was lustie, to his wief, and Vsid 
er companye in bed. 26x0 Fletcher P'aith/. Shepherdess 
IV. ii, Prouoking thoughts that stirr %'pp lusty fiers. x6ix 
C.GXGP,.fRechat0ervnchietty to make him lustie, or desirous 
of the bitch. 1697 Dryden Firg. Georg. 111. J04 While their 
Youth is fill’d With kindly Fire, Submit thy Females to the 
lasiy Sire. 

6 . I'ull of healthy vigour. 

a. Of persons and animals : Healthy, strong, 
vigorous. Also of a period of life : Characterized 
by vigour. Now somewhat arch, in literary use ; 
common in dialects. + In early use often : Valiant, 
courageous, active {obs.). 

C2374 Chaucer Anel. 6* Arc. 8$ This .. knyght .. Was 
yong and therewith all a lusty knyght. C2386 — Prol. 
80 with hym ther was his sone a yong Squier A louyere, 
and a lusty Bacheler. i486 Bk. Si. Albans bvjb, That 
hawke was neuer so lusty nor so Joly before. 2521 in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. tii. I. 281, 1 inett his Holynes, and my 
thought I never sawe hym mor losty. 2533 Coverdalb 
Prov. xvii. 22 A mery herte maketh a lus^’ age, but a sorow- 
full mindedrj’eth vp y« ^nes. 1577 B. (jooce Heresbach's 
Husb. (1586) 128 For mileking, or for feeding, it is best al- 
waies to choose such as are young, of lusty age. 2593 
Shaks. Rich, Ify I. iii. 66. 26x2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus u 
15 All idle, lustie, and wandring beggars, who ought not to 
eate. a 1648 Dicdy Closet Open, (1669) 27 Cause a lusty 
Servant (his Arms well washed) to mix the honey and water 
together. 1702 Vfyiv.yan,^ May 135 Old as 1 am, my lusty 
limbs appear Like winter greens, that flourish all the year. 
X791 CowPER llietd t. 175 A bark with lusty rowers well 
supplied. 1824 Byron Deformed Trans/. 1. 1, Though my 
brothers are So be.auiifu! and lusty, 1B76 Black Madcap F. 
vii. 65 But what pathos was there possible to those stalwart 
young fellows with their lusty throats, their tobacco, and 
beer and wine? 1884 IFest Sussex Gaz. 2$ Sept., (To be 
sold] loprime lusty heifers. 

trans/. 1548 Udali, etc. Erasm. Par. Malt.iv.^x Make 
lusty the mynde of a Christian souldier. a 1677 Barrow 
Senn. Wks, 1716 II. 14 Truth is the natural food of our 
soul, .doth render it lusty, plump and active. 2872 Blackie 
Fojir Phases i. 33 note. They were . . the natural guides of 
the lusty young democracy, 1880 Newman Smyth Old 
Faiths in Nero Li.^ i. (1882) 19 Much even of our most 
positive and lusty science is still -only in its infancy. 

t b. Phrases. Lusty Laurence (cf. Laurence) : 
‘a goodwencher’ (Nares), Lusty Juventusx the 
title of a morality play produced cisso; often 
used allusively in 16 th c. Ohs. 

1582 Stanyhurst yiE’wm ii. (Arb.)64 You lustye iuuentus 
In yeers and carcasse prime. 1594 in Arber Stationers' 
(1875) II. 309 A ballad intituled Lustye Lawrence. 2594 
Barnfield Helens Rape Poems (Arb.) 40 Old lad, and 
bold lad, such a Boy, such a lustie Iuuentus. 1598 
Marston Meiam, Pigmal. etc. Sat, iv. Fib, When strong 
backt Hercules . . Rob’d fifty wenches of virginity. • Farre 
more then lusty Laurence, 16x3 Beaum. & Fl. Captain iv. 
iii, Lusty Laurence, See what a Gentlewoman you have 
saluted. . a 1625 Fletcher IFoman’s Prize i. lii, Well, 
lusty Laurence, were but my night now, Old as I am, 

I would make you clap on Spurs, But 1 would reach you. 
1636 Dekkcr Wonder of Kingd. v. x. Wks. 1873 IV. 279 
Hee’ll proue a lustie Larrence. 

c. With reference to vegetable growth, arch. 
x6oo Surflet Country Farm iii. nii. 434 In the spring 
and March when the trees are in flowers, and beginrie to 
grow lustie. ^ x66o Sharrock Fegetables 128 Thus you will 
have lusty slips. 2671 G^'ifA7iai.- Plants 1.(1682)8 The 
Plume, . . growing so lusty, as to mount up without them 
[the lobesl. . 1820 Keats Isabella ix, Great happiness Grew, 
like a lusty flower in June’s caress. 


LUSTY GALLANT. 

+ d. Of soil : Fertile, prolific. Obs. 

■ i6pt Br. W Baruiw 6 Pregmnt natures, are u, 
[“sue eroundcs, these manured by tndnstry, prooue sonrSly 

+,6. Insolent, arrogant, self-confident. Obs 
/1 1568 Asci'AM Sciwlei,,. i. (Arb.) 54 To thinkewell'ori-r, 
selfc, to be lustie in contemning of others. 25726 
Lctter-bk; (Camden) s Purposing. .to sbowa Ibsticomena 
of so still a frend. 1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probt 46 Tv 
great emperor of Turkes..is lately become,.. somenhi' 
crankerand lustier, than his accustomed maner^Yas. i$oo 
Holland Livy vr. xxxvi. 242 llie Colonen; onelyof Velitre. 
upon so long rest and quietnesse began to be lustie and hit 
wanton [L. gestientes olio). Clarendon 

Xi § 102 When they found it fit to make any lusty Dcclara* 
tion against the Parliament, . . they alKvays inserted sonti 
what that might look like candour and tenderness towards 
the King’s Party. 

* 1 7. Of inanimate agencies (c.g. a fire, wine 
poison, a disease) ; Strong, powerful. Ohs. 

2576 Fleming PanoM. Epist. 228 I’he’ husbandmen sat 
warming their shanckes by a lustie fire that filled the 
chimney. 2596 Drayton Leg. iii. 21 Many a low Ebbt, 
many a lustie 'J'idc, 2622 Fletcher Beggars Uxnh xi.xf 
Strong lusty London beer, a 1647 Prol. to Beaum. 4 Ful 
Custom Country^ They . . dranke lusty wine, The nectard 
the Muses, a 2649 Drumm. of Hahth. Conv. betw. B. j. 
(J- IF, D. Wk.s. 117x1) 224 It was strong and lusty poison. 
1683 Tryon Way to Health xvi. (1^7) 380 The close Kootas, 
lusty Fires, drawn Curtains, and other torturing Circum- 
stances, x^2 Locke Educ. § 29 Distempers.. which, byiw 
forward applications, might have been made luslydiseases, 
fb. Of a ship; Sailing well. Obs. 

2660 F. Brooke tr, Le Blands Trav, 335 In an houreve 
cast more over-board then Nvas laded in a day ; and. .imme- 
diately we perceiv’d the Vessell to be more lusty, 1667 
Lond, Gaz. No. 155/4 The Pat‘adox . . had a sharp dispute 
with a lusty privateer, who got from him. 1669 Smxv 
Mariner's Mag. i. 19 The Chase is a lusty brave Ship. 

8 . Of actions (esp, those involving physical 
effort, as a blow, a shout) : Vigorous. Of a meal, 
etc. : ^ Hearty*, abundant. 

1^2 Chaucer's Ghoast 14 He .. beheld the lusty Love 
which each of them to other made, a 1682 Sir T. Browne 
Tracts 122 A word drawn from the lusty shout of soul- 
diers. 27x0 Steele Tailer No. 266 p 2 He drunk a lusty 
Draught. 1779 Johnson Let. to. Mrs. ThraU 25 OcL, 
I hope Mr. Thrale once a day makes a lusty dinner. 1797 
Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 271 The Turk ..gave 
him two or three lusty kicks on the seat of honour. 1840 
7 ’hackeray King 0/ Yvetoty And every day it came to pass 
That four lusty meals made he. 1872 Baker Nile^ Trtbul 
xi. 177 She gave her a maternal welcome .. bestowing lusty 
blows on her back. 2B94 Hall CMXE.Man.rnm ni.xiT. 
275 There was some lusty disputation. 

. 1 Massive, substantial, large. Obs. 

1640 Lane, Lovers in Brand Pop. Antig, (1849) 11.371^* 
will haue a lustie Cheese-cake at our ^neepe*wash. x64S 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 156 The Arsenal has sufficient to 
arm 70,000 men, .. with divers lusty pieces of ordnantt. 
2647 Lilly Chr. Astral, Ixxvi. 432 Provided alwayes,it be 
not to hinder tliemselves from enjoying a luNty Benefit 
2670 Eachard Cont. Clergy 127 If ten or twenty of IM 
lustiest noble-mens estates of England were cleaveriy slicw 
among the indigent. 2692 SHADWELL.S*w/rT<T 1.1, A bottle 
of Spirit of Canary and a lusty glass. 1842 S. Lover ^^7 
Andy xv. 133 Four boys and a little girl »t at a side table 
where .. a lusty loaf was laid under contribution. 

11b. ? Important, striking, 1nonce*ttst. 

1788 H. Walpole Let. Earl Strafford 17 June (1846) > I. 
292 To have Constantinople taken, merely as a lusty event 

10. Of persons : Massively built. Hence, cor* 
pulent, stout, fat. 

1772-^ Cook Foy. (1790) IV. 1341 He was lusty and well 
made, though not tall, 2785 G. A. Bellamy Apdop' iy.5 
That lady, playing the character of Arpasia.. being v«7 
lusty, the scene men found great difijcully to lift cm 
into which she had thrown herself. 2792 Charlotte bMit" 
Destttond II. 209 Quite a grand looking man, though no 
lusty, but rather thinnish. 18x8 Scott Hrt. vV/V/. ii. Beino 
a robust and' lusty man, he., found it impossible to g 
through between the bars. 2839 Fr. A. Kemble KesuUu 
Georgia (1863) 180, I came upon a gang of justy 
as the phrase is here for women in the family^way. * 
Elworthv W. Somerset Worddk.yLusiy ..2. 

11. Comb, (parasynthetic), as lusly-hanaca, 

-hued, Mmbedy ‘lunged adjs. . 

2730-46 Thomson Asttumn 639 The. .heaps Of 

which the *lusty -handed year, .. o’er the blushing oren- 
shakes. ^2400 Rom. Rose 3014 So *Iusty hewed of w • 
2B97 Pullen-Burry Blotted Out 17 Red-nosed 
swains. 2895 Clive Holland fap. Wife (ed. iiJ 87 Ins« 
ments.. blown by other equally *lusty-lunged boys. ^ 
Hence i*liii*sty sb. {Naut.). = Hearty so.- 
i8ps spirit Pub. Jrnls. (7806) IX. 375 Now then, m> 
lusties, for a lug at the bowlines. 

t Lusty gallant. Ols. 

1. The name of a dance ; also of a 

1569 Elderton in Collect. B. L. Ball, ff J 

14 A proper new Ballad in praise of my Ladie 
whose Death is bewailed to the Tune of New h>s]y ^ / 

*577 Breton Wks. Yng. Wit (Chappell Msts. Old J. -9 ' 
The youth must needs go dance, First, of 

larousse, and heidegy— Old Lusty Gallant-— All J®" 
the broom. 2578 Proctor Gorg. Gallery H b, A pr 
Dittie. To the tune of lusty Gallant. *594 „.tle 

Nt. Wks. (Grosari) III. 271 After all they danst i-usu 
gallant, & a drunken Danish Laualto or two. ^ - 

2. A fanciful name for some tint ol bgbt red, 

1587 Harrison Descr. Eng. n. vii. 172 

might here name a sort of newes deuised for the * ^ 

wherewith to please phantastlcall heads, 
greene .. popingaie blue, lustie gallant *5^9 Lm*’’ . [ 

Schol. 1709 Lu.sty gallant colour or light red, V'. , , u. 
260X Holland Plifiyll. 110 The French vse thcrewH I 
hyacinth] to die their light reds or luslie-gallant. 
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LUTEO-, 


.XiTisum, obs. form of Lovesohe. ’ 

II Zinsns rtatnras (l<r 7 -s»s naiu»Tf). Also 9 
simply lusus. [L. Ifisus natiirsi a playing or 
sport of Nature.] A supposed sportive aetion of 
Nature to which the origin of marked variations 
from the normal type (of an animal, plant, etc.) 
was formerly ascribed. Chiefly concr., a natural 
production deviating markedly from the normal 
type, or having the appearance of being a result 
of sportive design ; a ‘ freak of nature’. 

a i6$i 'Fuller Worthies, Glottc, (r66a) I. 351 Others more 
probably account them^ [fossils] to be Lusus Naiurx. 
1726 Swift Gulliver 11. lii, They .. concluded unanimously, 
that I was only relplum scalcath, which is interpreted 
literally lusus ttaiurs. 1767 Gooch • Treat. Wounds 1 . 
180 Doctor Hunter .. exhibits many arms ..shewing this 
Lusus Natune. 1S16 Brackekridge yml, Voy. Missouri 
46 The wild turkey is invariably black; although, it is 
possible, that by'some lusus naturae, there may be white, 
1833 Sir C. Bell Hand (1834)- 35 The animals of the 
Antediluvian world were not monsters ; there was no lusus 
or extravagance. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 334 A 
lusus natnrx called el Torcal, an assemblage of stones 
which look like a deserted town. 1850 Mrs, Browning 
Lost Bower xlviii, I have found a bower today A green 
lusus — fa.shioned half in Chance, and half in Nature’s play. 
1880 Gr.ay Struct. Bot. 419/t Lusus, a ‘ sport * or variation 
from 'a seed or bud. 1885 Mauch. Exam, 18 Feb. 3/2 It is 
a veritable curiosity — a sort of fossilised lusus naUtrse. 
Iiuswart, IiUt; var. forms of Lusahd, Lite. 

+ XjU'tament. Obs.~° [ad. L. bURmenttim^ ‘ A 
wail or bridge madewithmorter’ (Cockerami623). 
Xutaidst, luteuist (lb<-tanist, -enist). Also 
7 lutonist, 7-8, (g arch^ lutinist. [ad. med. L. 
irildiiista, f. Intana lute.] A lute-player. 

1600 J. Dowland Bk, Songs title*p., Batchelor of 
Musick, and Lutenist to the King of Denmark, a 1634 Ran- 
dolph Muses Looking-gl. iv. v. (1638) 84 The Lutanist takes 
Flats and Sharpes, And out of those so dissonant notes, 
does strike A ravishing Harmony. 1759 Johnson Ras- 
selas ii, I likewise can call the lutanist and the singer. 1789 
Burney Hist, Mus. III. ii. 243 The celebrated Striggio a 
lutenist and voluminous composer. i88x Shorthouse 
InglesautW. 52 An accomplished lutinist and singer. 18^2 
C. E. Norton Dante's Bar.^ xx. 135 As a good lutanist 
makes the vibration of the string accompany a good singer, 
2898 S. 'Lzx. Life Shaks. xv, Lyrics. .set to music by Robert 
Jolmson, a lutenist in high repute. 

Lu’tany, [? Formed after prec.] ? Lute-music. 
1807 F. 'Thompson New Poems 41 [Minstrels] without end 
Reel your shrill lutany, 

Iiutar, obs. form of Luter, 
t Iiuta*ri0US, a. Obs. rarer~^. [f. L. liUdri-us 
(f. lut-um mud) -f-ous.] Inhabiting mud. 

x68x Grew Musxuut i. iii. 38 A scaly tortoise shell .. of 
the Lutarious kind. 

t !l4tl'tary9 a- Obs* raye^K [ad, L. lutdrius : 
see prec.] = prec. 

. i66x Lovell /// x/. Introd., Luiarle tortelse. 
Iiutarynnauncer : see Lutheranancer. 
t IiUta'tion. Obs. [n, of action, f, L, lutdre 
Lute a. The process. of luting. Jj, The 

material used in the process. 

x6xx Florio, Aluiatiotie, a luting Or lutation. 16x2 Wood- 
all Wks. (1653) 265 Then to Lutation have a 

care, therein be no abuse. Ibid. 272 Lutation . . is a medi- 
cine thin or thick . , which stoppeih most exactly the orifi- 
cium of the vessel. X657 in Phys. Diet, 

Lutby, variant of Loteby Obs.j paramour. 
34Tltcli, V. Obs. exc. dial. ( Yorks.) Also 4 
luche. trans. To lift. 

X3. . E.E.Allit.P.C. 230 In*to hat lodlychlo^e Jiay luche 
hym sone. x888 ShefficUi Gloss., Lutch. 

Xante (b«t), Also 4 loyt, 5-6 lutte, letYte, 
[a. F. lut (Cotgrave; now written lutli) whence It. 
liuto, Du. htit. Da, lut, MHG. Hite (G. laute)’, 
another form of the word appears in Pr. laut, Sp. 
laitdj Pg. alaude; a. Arab, al-^ud, where 
al~ is the definite article.] 

1 . A stringed musical instrument, much in vogue 
from the 14th to the 17th centuries, the strings of 
which were struck with the fingers of the right hand 
and stopped on the frets with those of the left. 

1361-2 Durham Acc. RolE In uno viro ludenti in uno 
loyt. c 1386 Chaucer Manciple's T. 268 For sorwe of which 
he brak his minstralcye, Bothe harpe, and lute, and giterne, 
and sautrye. e 14x0 Sir Cleges loi He hard a sovnc . . Of 
harpis, luttis, and getarnys. 1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. 
(Roxb.) 2x8 Item, to the menslrellis for the mendynge of 
alewte ils. a 1520 Skelton Agst. Comely Coystrowne 

29 He fumbryth on a lewde lewte. 1535 Coverdale Ps. 
xxxiii. 2 Synge psalmes vnto him with the lute and instru- 
ment of ten strynges. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado II. i. 98 God 
defend the Lute should be Hke the case. 1663 Cowley 
Perses ^ Ess., Garden iv. (1669) 117 When Orpheus strook 
Ih’ inspired Lute, The trees danc’d round. 17x7 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Ctess Mar 18 Apr., Four of them began 
to play some soft airs on instruments between a lute and 
a guitar. 1789 Burney Hist. Mus. (ed. 2) III. x. 143 * 11 ^® 
Lute of which hardly the sound or shape is known at pre- 
sent, was during the last two centuries the favorite chamber 
instrument of every nation of Europe. 1879 Stainer Music 
(f Bible 22 A guitar and lute only vary with regard to the 
shape or length of the body and neck. 

traits/. 1820 Keats Isabella xxxv. The forest tomb Had 
. .taken the soft lute From his lorn voice. 

D. The name of a stop in some .forms of the 
barpsichord (see quot. 1885). . _ 


. 1879 A. J. Hipkiks in Grove's Diet. Mus.'l. 691/1 The so- 
called ‘lute ’-stop, 1885 Rncycl. Brit. XIX. 70/2 To the 
three shifting registers of jacks of the octave and first and 
second unisons were added the ‘lute*, the charm of which 
was due to the favouring of high harmonics by plucking the 
strings close to the bridge, and the ‘harp’, a surding or 
muting effect [etc.]. 

2 . attrib. and Cotnh., Inie-ease, -lesson, -maker, 

-master, •player, •playing, -tune ; lute-resounding, 
•voiced adjs. ; lute-fashion adv. ; lute-backed a., 
having a back shaped like a lute; lute-fingered 
a., having fingers adapted to the lute; lute-pin, 
one of the pegs or screws for tuning the strings of 
the lute ; shoulders (cf. lute-backed), round 

shoulders ; lute- way adv., in the way in which the 
lute is played (cf. lyra-way). Also Lute-string. 

xUox Holland Pliny I. 354 Those who are ""Lute backed, 
thicke shouldered, and bending forward, ,. bee long liued. 
1582 Stanyhorst yCwriV, etc. (Arl>.) 14 1 1‘his slut., with 
a head lyke a '•lutecase. 1599 Shaks. Hen. P, iii. ii. 45 
Barddph stole a Lute-case ; ^re it twelue League^ and 
sold it for three halfepence. a 1734 North Life Ld. Keeper 
North (1742) 12 His . .-Lyra Viol (which he used to touch, 
*Lute-fashion, upon his knees). xStj Browning Red Cott. 
Nt.-coP I. Wks. 1898 II. [Fiddles] sawn bow-hand- 

wise, Or touched lute-fashion and forefinger-plucked. 182a 
Keats Lamia i. 73 The soft, *lule-finger’d Muses, x6io 
D0WL.AND {title\ Varietie of “Lvte-Iessons. 1573 Baket Alv, 
L 672 A *lutemaker, testudinarius. x6io Dowland Var. 
Lute-lessons D2, Hans Gerle, Lutenist, Citizen and Lute- 
Maker of Nurenburge. 1665-6 Pepys Diary 12 Feb., Then 
comes Mr. Cmsar, my boy’s *Iute-mxstcr. 1703 Loud. Gaz, 
No. Mr. Dupre, Lute-l\iaster, has set up a School at 

the White-Periwig in King-street. 1596 Nashe Saffron. 
IPatden F 4, Otherwise he looks like a case oftooih-pikes, or a 
*Lute pin put inasuteofapparell. 16x2 Rowlands 
o/HartsiQ My Breeches like a paire of Lute-pins be, Scarse 
Butlocke-roome, as euery man may see. 1587 Golding De 
Momay vii. pi He doth fondlie incorporate the spirit of the 
*Lute-plaier in the Lute. Ibid. xiv. 221 He cannot put his 
“Lute-playing In exercise. 174* Pope Dunciad iv. 306 Love- 
whisp’ring woods, and “lute-resounding waves, 1500-20 
“Lut schulderis [see Luttered]. cxSw Proverbs in Grose 
Antiq. Re/ert. (1809) IV. 406 He that is a perfyte musicion 
Perceyvitne the “Lute tewnes and the goode proporcion, 
1818 Keats Endym. iv. 774 Thy “lute-voiced brother will 
I sing ere long. 1607 Brewer Lingua 1. ix, Auditus, shall 
we here thee play, the Lyero-xvay, or the “Lute-way, shall 
we? i6xx J. Maynard (////^), XII Wonders of the World... 
With some L/Cssons to play Lyra-wayes alone, or.. with 
another VioU set Lute-way. 

Ijnte (l‘»t), sby See also Ldtust.' [ad. OF, lut 
(F. lut) or med.L. (use of L. lutum mud),] 

1 . Tenacious clay or cement composed of various 
ingredients, and used to stop an orifice, to render 
air-tight a joint between two pipes, to coat a retort, 
etc., and to protect a graft. Also with <z and pU 
a particular kind of this substance, Lute of 
•wisdom[^mtd.X,. lutum sapienttie], a composition 
for hermetical sealing, variously described by 
^alchemists. Fat lute (see quot. i83<5-4i). 

cstfio Lanf rands Cirurg. 195 Ue mouk of k*® pott schal 
be ioyrted to k® mouk k® iu k® ®rk® with good 

lute, kat kere mowe noon eir out [erof. 1460-70 Bk. Quint- 
essence 4 Je schulen opene k® hoole of k® ve-sel in k® heed 
kat was selid with k® seel of lute of wijsdom, maad of k® 
sotiUest flour, and of white of cyren, and of moist papere, 
ymeyngid so kat no king respire out. 1599 A. M, tr. Gabel- 
houePs Bk. Physicke 57/1 Put it in a glass, agglutinate the 
same, with a lute made for that purpose. 1605 Timme 
Quersit, iii. 193 The ordinary lutes wherewith to stop vessels 
of glasse against faint vapours are these. 1660 Sharrock 
Vegetables 68 Lute is made wiih horse-dung and stiff clay 
well mix’d together, 1662 R, MatAew Uni. Atch. § 89. 151 
Take a good Retort of Glass, and put on it a good coat of 
strong Lute made of Blood, Lome, Hair, and sharp Sand. 
1766 Cavendish in /*AfV. Trans. LVI. 153 A glass tube fitted 
into its mouth, and secured with lute. 18x6 J. Smith /’««<?• 
raiua Sci, ^ Art ll. 789 Lutes are compositions which are 
employed to defend glass and other vessels from the action 
of nre [etc.]. 1836-41 Brands Clicm, (ed, 5) 2037 Fat lute, | 
composed'of pipe-clay and drying oil, well beaten to a^stifF | 
mass. x868joyNSON iWif/n/x 114 Make the box tight with a 
lute of sand and clay, in equal parts. I 

f 2 . Ill sense of L. lutum : Mud. Also attrib. 

1694 Motteu.x Rabelais (1737) V. 231 Lute, Unds, and 
Sands did long our March oppose. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters I. 143 Roundish granules of a pale lute colour. 

3 . *A packing-ring of india-rubber placed be- 
tween the lid and the lip of a jar, to prevent the 
access of air to the contents * (Knight L?ic/. Ji/eck.). 

ljute (lk<t), sb.^ U.S. Brickmaking, [a. Du. 
loet (whence also Loot sb.^).'] (See quot. 1889.) 

x8j75 in Knight Diet, Meek. 1889 C. T. Davis Manuf. 
Bricks etc. (ed. 2) 142 There is a tool used for- scraping off 
and levelling the moulding floor... It consists of a piece of 
light pine board, . . set upright, with a long light handle in 
the centre. At the bottom is tacked a thxn piece of steel, 
generally an old wood-saw blade, with the teeth turned up- 
ward. . .The tool is called a * lute 

t Ijnte, sb.^ Obs. Short, f. Lute-string 2. 

^2676 Land. Gaz. No. 1099/4 Sarcenets, Alamodes,and Lutes. 

XiUte (Ik/t), v.^ Now rare, [f. Lute a. 
intr. To play on the lute, b, quasi-/rc«r. %vith 
cognate obj. or quoted words : To e.xpress by means 
of the lute. c. intr. To sound like a lute. 

a. a X479 Caxton Bk. Curtesye xliv. To harpe and lute, 
or lusiely to syng. 1509 Hawks Past. Pleas, xvi. (Percy 
Soc.) 64, 1 may not lute, or yet daunce or synge 1 1549-62 
Sternhold & H./’r. Ixxi. 25 Therefore thy fayrtifulnesse to 
prayse, I will both Luteandsing. c x^}eesek\e Bugbears 


1. iii. 83 in Archiv Stud. ueu. SPr. (1G97) XCVIII. sis'He 
lutelhe, he harpelhe, and singethe all the day. 

*377 Langl. P. PI, B. xvm. 423 Thanne luted I.oue in 
a loude note, Ecce quam honum et quant iocundum, etc. 
1847 Tennyson Princess iv. iii Knaves are men, That lute 
and flute fantastic tenderness.. 

C. x82X Keats Laima i. 167 Her new voice luting soft 
Cried, ‘ Lycius 

IGute 1}? [ad. L. litiarc (F. luter, i6ih c.) 
f. lut-um : see Lute sb."^ Cf. Eklute.] 

' 1 . trans. To coat with lute, esp. to cover (a cru- 
cible, etc.) with lute as a protection against fire ; 
to close or stop with or as with lute (an orifice 
hr joint) ; to stop with lute the cracks or joints 
of (a vessel). Also with about, tip. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xix. xxxi. (1495) 87S Ocra 
brente Rede in newe crockes wel stoppyd and lutyd wyth 
newe claye. 1562 Bulleyn Dial. Soarnes Chir. 25 b, 
Then ye shall lute the gappe, or moutheof the vaines. . with 
this medicen. 1594 Plat Jexvell-ho. rr. 4 Before they distill, 
luting the Limbeck. xy^h.W.Xx.GabelhouePs Bk. Physicke 
67/1 Put ibis..inanue pot, and lule the same verye close. 
4601 Holland Pliny I. 520 The belter way is to lute it well, 
and close with clay. 2624 Capt, Smith Virginia ii. 33 Their 
small boats, made of the barkes of trees, sowed with barke 
and well luted with gumme. 2639 T, de Gray Compl. 
Horsem, 349 Make a cake of clay and therewith lute up 
the pot, 1661 Lovell HisL Anim. * Min. 135 They make 
their nests of a longish hemispherical figure, of little twigs, 
and then lute them, i 66 z Hobbes Consul. (1680) 52, 1 admire 
them when I .see them Jute an Alembick handsomely. 1688 

R. Holme Armoury ni. 86/t To Lute about the Oven stock 
with Clay . , to keep the heat in. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 
I. 59^ Having luted the junctures.. let the fire be gradually 
administered. 2763-6 W. Lewis Comm. Phil.-Techn.q 'I'herc 
is no occasion for the hoop being luted. 1854 H. Miller 
Seh. Schm. vii. 65 Producing gas by means of a tobacco 
pipe luted with clay. 1858 Hogg Life Shelley II. 424 Luting 
his retorts with pipe clay, 2893 Chamh. yml. 29 July 479/r 
These he places in an earthen veSsel, which he lutes with 
moist earth. 

fig. 2627 Donne Senu. xliv. 440 Except the Lord open 
them [thy Hps], it were belter they were luted with the clay 
of the grave. 1650 R. Stapvlton Strada's Low C, Warres 
X 6 [They] had their cares, .luted against the sound of Peace. 

2 . To fasten or fix tvith or as with lute; also 
with about, denvn, in, on, together, up ; occas. with 
complement. Const, f against, into, to, unto. 
Said also of the luting material. 

1489 Caxtoh Fayteso/A. u. xiv. xi8 And luted theym wyth 
dong and stones ayenst the walles. 2563 T, Gale Antidot'. 
)i. 88 Put them.. in to a still of glasse, andput hi.sheade on 
it, & lute them well together, 2642 French Distill, i. (2631) 
40 Lule it well thereunto. 1666 Boyle Orig. Formes 6' Qual, 
422 Then pour out the Mixture Into a talf Glass Cucurbite, 
to which lute on a Headand a Receiver. 2668 R. L’EsTRAsen 
Vis. Quev. (1708) 48 A large Glass-Bottle, wherein was Luted 
up.. a famous Necromancer. 2727 Bradley Fam. Did. 

S. V. Distillation 0/ Oil, Cover the Vessel, and adapt its Helm 
to it ; lule 'em very well together with the Whiles of Eggs 
and Flower. 2796 Kirwan Elew. Min, (ed. 2) II, 87 Place 
the mixturein a Crucible, .to which a cover should be luted. 
2819 Southey in Q, Rev, XXL 38;^ M. de Thurj;'. . opened the 
masonry of these wells, and luted into the opening the upper 
halfofa broken bottle. i^y^Cassells Techn. Educ, IV. 212/2 
After charging them with the crude ore, the lids were luted 
down. 2881 Tait in Nature XXV, 126 In the neck of the 
steel cylinder, .there was luted a vertical glass tube. 

trans/ and ffg. 2650 Charleton Paradoxes 103 Para- 
celsus was fast luted in his grave, .about the year of Christs 
Incarnation 2541. 2856 Kane Ard.Ex/l. I.xi. xi8 It was 

a wooden structure firmly luted to its frozen base.. 

Lute : see Lite, Loot, Lout. 

Luted. (l‘«*ted),/^/. a. [f. Lute v.^ + -edI ] 
Daubed or stopped with lute. 

x 6 oz Holland Pliny E.vplan. Words Art, Luted, close 
stopped with clay, dough, or such like. x725'Bradley AVt;u. 
Diet. s.v. Nitre, Put the Luted retort upon a furnace of 
close Reverberation. 2825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 
757 Expose the luted crucible to a strong forge fire. 

Luteic (BwiPik), a. Chem. [f. L. Hde-us yellow 
+ -ic.] Luteic acid : see quot. 

• 1B92 Morley & Muir Watts' Did. Chem., Luieie acid 
CscHaoOiaf?). . A yellow colouring matter prepared from the 
flowers of Euphorbia Cyparissias, 

Ziuteiu (.hH’tfin). Chem. Also 9 -ine, [f. L. 
lute-nm yolk of egg (neut. of luletts yellow) y -iX.] 

A substance of a deep yellow colour found in the 
yolk of eggs and the ovaries of animals. 

1869 Thudichum in Proc. Roy, Soc. XVII, 253 Various 
parts of animals and plants contain a yellow cr^’stallizable 
substance . . to which . . I assign the name ‘ luieine '. ipoo 
Allbutt's Syst, Med. V. 624 This [absorption band] is indica- 
tive of the presence of lutein, to which the colour of the 
serum is said to be due. 

Lutenaud, -a(u)nt, obs. forms of Ll£UTE^'A^•T, 
fLutener. Obs. rare-K [f. Lute sb.^, after 
Lutanist.] A lute-player. 

2626 Rous Diary (Camden) 8 The queenes lutener, a 
Frenchman, layd in the Tower. 

Lutenist : see Lutanist. . ^ 

Ijuteo- (M-tla), used as the combinin^g , ° 

L. liiteus Luteous in various scientific terms, 

to signify the presence of a yelloiv co ° . 

some other. Iiu^teo-coho’ltlc a. ■’ 

ing a compound of cobalt with a ^ ' 

I.mteo-fn-lvouB m of a 

In^eo-fUBCo-scent m ^at., cf a 

yellowcolour. 

(«idT arlrthe yellow colouring matter of 
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gall-nuts. liUtco-liaamatoi'din a yellow 
modification ofhrematoidin. Iiutco-rafe*scent<7. 
Bot.^i of a reddish yellow colour. ' Lii^teo-vire's- 
cent a, Bot.^ of a greenish yellow colour. 

1889 Syd. Soc. Lex.t * Luieo'ColaHic salts. 1871 W. ^ 
Leighton Lichen^Jlora 205 Apothecia *luteo-fulvous. Ibid, 
246 Spores I, *luteo-fusce5cent, narrow-oblong (etc.].' s86i 
Holme Ir. Moquin-Tandon 11. 111. v. 152 Gallic, cllagic, 
and ^luteogallic acids. 1880 J. W. Lccc Bile 39 Tbe lutein 
of Thudichum appears to' resemble the *luteo-ha;maloidin.. 
of Piccolo and Lieben. 1871 W. A. Leictiton Lichetidiora 
31T Apothecia '*luteo-rufescent or reddish-flesh-coloured. 
Ibid. 267 Lccidea vtelanochroza^ Leight. *luteo-virescent. 
iuteoloin (I’wt/ou'h’jin). Chetn. [ad. 1*'. 

Uine^ Chevreurs term for a substance which 
accompanies, and is a .product of the normal 
oxidation of luteolin {Syd. Soc, Lex. 1 S 89 ). 

• 1864 in Webster. 188a in Ogilvie. 

‘Xtuteolin (IhT't/J^lin). Chem. Also -ine. Jad. 

F. biUolin^ f. mod.L. {reseda) liiteol-a weld.] The 
yellow colouring matter of weld {Reseda luteolcC). 

1844 in Hoblyn Did. Med. 1869 Thudichum in Proc. 
Roy, Soc. XVII. 255 Luteolinc, from weld. 

ijuteolous (li«tr*d^bs), a. Nat. Hist. [f. L. 
luteol-tis (dim. of lutetts Luteous) + -ous.] Some- 
what luteous, yellowish. 

1856 in Mavne Expos. Lex. x8y4 H. C. Wood Fresh.w, 
Algx N. Atner. 99 The microgonidia indefinite in number, 
much the smaller, pale or dirty green or luleolous. 

1 3jU*teon. Obs. rare'^^. [? Misprint for httem 
L\]theun; but Moxon has both words.] (Seequot.) 

1679 Moxon Mcch. Exerc. 147 Single light Windows or 
Luteons. 

IjuteoilS (li/7*tfas), CE.l Nat. Hist. [f. L. lute- 
us (f. lutitm yellow weed) + -ous.] Of a deep 
orange yellow colour. Hence •f IiU'teously adv. 

■ 1657 Tomlinson Reuojis Disp, i. v. i. 34s [Mandrake] bears 
Apples . . luteously [printed lutrously] pallescent. Ibid. i. 
V. li. 345 Flowers. .out of whose middle erupts a luteous 
and specious tuft. x65x Lovell Hist. Anitn. 4- Min. Introd., 
Woodpecker.. green luteous. X73X Medley Kolbvn's Cape 

G. Hope 11.290 A fine luteous substance which is taken and 
dried for the painters, who use it in the place of yellow oker. 
1848 Gould Birds Austral. IV. 78 Luteous Honey-eater. 

Comb. x8x9 Samouelle Eniomol. Compend. 159 Olive- 
black above, luteous red beneath. 1877 Coues S: Allen M 
Avter.Rod. 28 In the prairie skins, the color is veiy bright ; 
a rich fawn or luteous-brown. 

t l 4 U*teous, Obs. [f. L, lute-ns (f, lutum 
mud) -h -ous.] Of or pertaining to mud. 

. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1715 tr. Pancirollus* Rernm 
Mem, II. i. 273 That [Sarsaparilla] is naught .. which hath 
a dirty, luteous kind of Colour within, 273X Medley KoB 
ben's Cape G, Hope II. 284 These waters keep but a little 
while fresh ; the luteous and saline particles, which are the 
life of ‘em, falling quickly to the bottom of the vessel, 
l^uter (Ib7*t3i). Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 5-6 
lutar, 6 leutare, lewter, 6- luter. [f. Lute v.^ 
+ -er1.] a lute-player. 

1474 Ld. Treas. Ace. Seot.yl%^^) I. 59 Item to the lutare, 
j elne ^ quarter of grene for his gowne. 1497 Ibid. 376 Giflln 
to ane lutar.. ixr. x^o2 Privy Purse Exp. EUz. 0/ York 
(1830) 29 Item. .to Giles lewter for stringesfor theQueneof 
Scottes lewte. .xf. XS3* Hervet Xenophon's Househ. (1768) 
65 To exercyse the hande, as harpers and luters do, that it 
may folowe the mind. 1654 Vilvain Epii. Ess. v, 73 Twixt 
Nightingal and Luter a strife extended. z66o Haward 
Crown Rev. 25 Two Luters: Fee a piece. .40 o o. 2893 
Nat. Observer 11 Mar. 4x5/1 The wooers and luters of 
Watteau’s fans are phantasms. 

Jjatescent (I'Kte-sent), a. Nat, Hist. [f. L. 
lutetis yellow + -escent.] Inclining to yellow. 

18x9 Samouelle Entomol, ComPend. 182 Hinder margin 
of the thorax red lutescent. 1887 W. Phillips Dis^ 
comycetes Heloimm Humtili. Cup.. becoming slightly 
concave, lutescent, firm. 

b. in combining form Intescemti-. 

2871 W. A. Leighton Lichen-JJora 261 Lecidea ochrococca^ 
Nyl. lutescenti-ochraceous, granulose, effuse [etc.]. Ibid, 
297 Epiihecvum . . slightly lutescenti-fuscescent . . or dusky. 

'Lxfte-string i. [f. Lcte + Stbihg Ji5.] 

.1. A string of (or adapted for) a lute. 

1530 Palsgr, 241/2 Lutestryng, cordeav, cordon de lus. 
2578 Lyte Dodoens i. ci. 243 Long threedes (like to very 
fine and small lutestrings). 2599 Shaks. Much Ado iii. xi. 
61 His iesting spirit, which Is now crept into a lute-string, 
and now gouern d by stops. 2630 Davenant Cruel Bro. v, 
i, Thy wrist vaynes are cut, Heere In this Bason bleed: 
till drynesse make them curie Like Lute-strings in the fire. 
2732 Arbuthnot Nat.AlhnentxkxTii^ 1S7 A Lute-string will 
hear a hundred Weight without Rupture. 2820 Keats Isa- 
bella ii, Her lute-string gave an echo of his name. 2855 
Browning Fra Lippo s'l There came .. A sweep of lute- 
strings, laughs, and whifts of song. 

' attrib. 2683 Moxon MecTt. Exere.y Pidniing'x.v, T 9 Fine 
Lute-string Wyer..is..fastned by twisting about half an 
Inch of the end of the Lute-string to the rest of the Lute- 
string. 

2. A noctnid moth having lines resembling the 
strings of a lute on its wings. 

.2819 G. Samouelle Entomol. Compend. 402 The lesser 
Lutestring.. The Poplar Lutestring. Ibid. Index, Lute- 
string moths. 2843 Westwood Brit. Moths I. 202. 

Lutestring^ Qh/'tstrig). [App. an alteration 
of Lustrxhg V^'^hich, however, appeara later in owr 
quots.)i assimilated to prec.] A kind of glossy 
silk fabric a dress or a ribbon of this material.. 

2662 Pepys 18 Feb., We went to a mercer’s. .and 

there she bought a suit of Lutestring for herself. 2686 Loud. 
Gaz. Na 2126/4 To be sold, .a pwcel of .very good black 


narrow LutC'Strings, and Alamode-Sllks. 1704 Pope Lett, 
(1736) V. 124 Ihink of flouncing the petticoat so very deep, 
that it looks like an entire coatof lute-string 1 2767 lYotnan 
0/ Fashion I. 78 She was dressed in a flowing Negligee 
of white Lutestring. 1799 G, Smith Laboratory II. 46 To 
draw a pattern for a stiver brocade lutestring. 2856 Mrs. 
Browning Aur, Leigh vi. 715 As if you had .. held your 
trailing lutestring up yourself. 2B87 Macm. Mag. LV. 108 A 
suit of white lutestring trimmed with large bunches of acorns. 
+b. To speak in lutesiriugi (meaning uncertain). 
The phrase ‘ which 1 met with in the course of my reading* 
is several times derisively quoted Junius as used by the 
Duke of Grafton. Cf. quot. a 2797 in C. 

2772 7’««/wTLc//,xlviii. 250, Iwasled to trouble you with 
these ob'^erx'ations by a passage, which, to speak in lutestring, 

1 met with this morning in the course of my reading, 

c. attrib. 

*759 Compl. Leii.<vriier {t6, 6) 222 Dressed in a white 
lutestring gown and petticoat. 2768 C'tess Cowpcr Let, to 
Mrs. Delany in Mrs. DIs Life 4- Corr. Scr. n. 1. 286 Lord 
Spencer had a pale blue lutestring domino, a 2797 H. Wal- 
roLc Mem. Geo. III. (1845) 1. xiv. 210 He [Chas. Townshend] 
had said of the laj»t arrangement before Fox was set at the 
head, that it \vsis a pretty lutestring administration which 
would do very well for summer wear. 

Lutetian (l^wtf'pan), a. [f. L. Lnteti-a an 
ancient city on the site of modern Paris -P -an.] 
Of or belonging to Lutetia or Paris \ Parisian. 

. 2740 Somerville Hobbinot 11. 235 Th.it Strength.. Which 
, .by your great Forefathers taught, {might] have fix'd The 
British Standard on Lutetian TowVs. 
fLnteW^t. Obs. rare,"~^ [f, ME. ltd (see 
Lite io.'i) little + ‘wikt thing.] A little. 

a 1225 Ancr. R.q2 Auh hwon ae nede moten speken a 
lutcwiht, lescS up ower muSes flod^eten. 

llLntll (hVt). [Fr. : ? transferred use of htth 
Lute sbf\ The Leather Tnrtle (see Leather sb. 6). 

2883 Fisheries Exhib. Caial. (ed. 4) 276 The large Sun- 
fish .. the Luih .. the group of P^ron’s Seals. 2884 [see 
leather turtle s-v. Leather 61 - 1902 Gadow Amphibia 

4- Reptiles 333 Sphargis s. Dennatochelys corincea,^ the 
Leathery Turt leor Luth . . the largest of all recent Chelonlans. 
Luther, obs. form of Lither. 

Luthdrau (hw'Jioran), a. and sb. Also 6 
lutherane. [f. proper name Luther -v -an.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to the German reformer Martin 
Luther (1483-1546), his opinions and followers. 

In the x6th c. the designation was used by Roman Catholic 
writers as coextensive with Protestant: applied, e g., to 
the reformed Church of England. Now chiefly applied to 
doctrinal views held by Luther in opposition to other re- 
formers, e«g. his doctrine as to the nature of Christ's presence 
in the Eucharist (see Consubstantiation), and as the appel- 
lation cf those churches, principally in Germany and Scan* 
dtnavla, which accept tne Augsmirg Confession os their 
oflicial doctrinal symbot 

1530 Cromwell tn Merriman L{fe tf Lett. (2902I 1. 333 
They wyll not dlscent from the luthcran sekt. 1650 Stapvl* 
TON Strada's Losv-C. lYarres Ilf. 53 Disliking his marrj’ing 
into a Lutheran family. 2660 Jer. Tavlor Duet, Dubxt. 11. 
ii. rule vL § 20 The^ Lutheran churches.. have,. as little 
reason for their division. 2842 T. A. Trollope Sunnner^ 
lY. France 1. viii. 128 Marechal de Saxe . . lived and died* 
in the Lutheran religion. 2^5 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. 
xviii, (cd. 5) 336 In North Germany princes as well as 
people were mostly Lutheran. 

B. sb. A follower of Luther; an adherent of 
his doctrines ; a member of the Lutheran church, 

2522 Abp.Warham in Ellis Orig. Lett. Scr. ni. I. 240 Tlie 
heryng wherof shuld be light . . plesant to the open Luther- 
anes beyond the See. 1613 Shaks. Hen. Vllly in. ii. 99 
I know her for A splecny Lutheran. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke’s 
Voy. E. Ind, 322 We had several Lutherans , . these fell a 
Singing some Spiritual Hymns in the Temple. 1865 J, 
Gill Banished Count xxi, 2x9 There were large numbers 
of Lutherans at this time in Pennsylvania. 2900 K. J, 
Drummond Apostol. Teach, fr Christ's viii. 335 This is. .the 
contention of Ritualists, be they Lutherans or Anglicans. 

Hence Lutherauancer nonce~xvd, = Lutheran 
sb . ; Uutliera'iiic a. {rai'e) = Lutheran a. 

a 2562 G. Cavendish lYolsey (1893) 273 Depresse this newe 
pernicious sekt of the lutarynnauncers. x^8 W. H. hi ill 
FiveSerm. 132 Where, .thepalmaiy Lutheranic dogma 

is implied. Ibtd. 139 note^ Perhaps this is the Lutheranic 
interpretation of the words. 

Lutheran : see Luthern. 

.Lutheranism (l'«*j>3raniz’m), [f. Lutheran 
+ -isir.] The body of doctrine taught by Luther 
and his followers; the bolding of Lutheran opinions. 

2560 Daus Iv.Sleidane'sComm. xi8 In this meane tyme 
beginneth anewe persecution in Fraunce,againste them that 
were anye thynge suspected of Lutheranisme. 2642 ‘ Smec- 
TYMNUUs' Answ, § x8 (1653)71 The Papists upbraid the 
Protestants with their Lutheranisme. 2756-7 tr, Keyslers 
Trav. (1760) IV. 441 Pieces relating to the history of 
Lutheranism. x847^Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) II. 200 This 
centre of Lutheranism [WOrtemberg]. 2876 Tennyson Q, 
Mary iii. iv, You yourself have been supposed Tainted with 
Lutheranism. 

Lutherauize (I'S’Jiaranoiz), [f. Lutheran 
+ -IZE.] a. irans. To render Lutheran; to con- 
vert to Lutheran doctrines and belief, b. intr. 
To become Lutheran ; to incline to Lutheran doc- 
trines. Hence LTi'theraAizer. 

2845 Manning in Purcell (1896) I. xv. 321 Is it not 
strange that the Lutheraas and Lutheranizers..hold a de- 
velopment! 2857 PusEV Real Presence i. (2869) 95 A fexv 
leading Zwinglian preachers Luthefanlsed for a while.' 2879 
Earing-Gould Germany W. 175 Ditmarschen. .In 1532 it 
was Lutheranised. 

Luthere, obs. form of Lither. 
t Lutlie*rian, a. and sb. Obs, Also 6 luther-. 


yan, (lauterian), [f. Luther + -ian. Cf T 
lut/tlneni} « Lutheran c. and * ‘ 

25*6 Pii£r- y* /53J) 224b, Agaynst th. f- 

parte of this artycle these lutheryans.. hath maligned 2.M 
erred. 1581 Nicol Borne Disput. in Cath. Tract.\% T 
147 llie Lauierianis, Zuinglianis, Calvinistis, and* ArakB. 

tisiis. 2589 L. VI tseswT Hunting Antichrist wTtiViyiL 

all called Waldenses till the time of Luther, when i^'tr 
began to be called Lulherians and Protestants. 

Hence t IiTithe*riaiilsm*=LuTnEHANisii. 

1706^ Morse Atner. Geog. II. 54 Lutherianism was. .final!? 
established in 1593, by the symod of UpsaL ^ 

IiTltherism (I'/J-Jjariz’m). [f. as prec. +-isii.] 
a. >= Lutheranism, b. Something characteriaic 
of Lnther, or done or said in imitation of Luther. 

a 269s Wood Hist, fy Antiq. Univ, Oxf. (Gutch 1756) II, 
29 Lutheri.sm increased daily in the University. 2863 W.d* 
'uerN’omoLi/e tj- Corr, G, Calixtus vii. sx (^alixtus, 
hitherto been conversant with Lutheri.sm, found hers the 
headquarters of the German * Reformed 1882-3 Schajt 
Eiicyct. Relig. Knorvi, I, pz The movement which led the 
population of Anhalt from Lutherism to (Calvinism. 
Iiutherist (Ihr-Jjarist). [f. Lnther->r-\si] a, 
A student of Luther; one deeply read in his life- 
history and -works. b. = Lutheran ri. 

2883 American VII.^ 121 Only Dr. Th. Kolde contesu 
with Dr. Kostlin the distinction of being the first of lifinj 
Lulherists. 2884 Ibid, 330 The latest studies of the lo» 
therists of Germany. 

Luthern (l‘/7']73in). Forms: 7lutheraii,-en, 
8 luthron, 7- luthem. [?A corruption of Lc- 
CARNE. Cf. Luteon.] A dormcr-wiadow. Also 
luthemdighty -window. 

2669 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 557 Tnh 
hansome Lutheran windowes in the roofe. 2679 Moxox 
Mech. Exere. 269 Luthern, See Dormer. 2690 Leyeoiix 
Curs. Math. 902 In measuring of Roofing, seldom any de- 
ductions are made for. .the Vacancies for Luthcren Ligh^ 
and Sky- Lights. x7*3-*4 Chambers tr. S. leClerc's Anhlt. 
I, 200 We call Lutherns those Windows rais'd ow the 
Corniche of a Building, and in the Roof of the House, xpi 
Halfpenny New Designs Fartn Houses 7, 2 Luthron Die- 
dows with Cheeks at ^/s, each. 2793 Smeaton Edystene L 
Introd. s The inside of the dome . . receives light from eight 
luthem windows regularly dimosed. 2823 Nicholson Prarf, 
BuiidersZj Luthem. 2886 E. L. Bvnner A.Surnaptis, 
267 The gambrel roof and luthern window. 

Lutlierolatry (h«> 3 rp*latri). [See -latbt.j 
T he ‘worship* of Luther, Hence Lutherola* 
trist, a ‘worshipper* or idoUzer of Luther. 

2859 Lit. Churchman x6 June 217/x Luthcrolatr)*. 

Ch. Times XXI. 857 Our Lulberolatrists think [etc.]. 
Xitltllier (ibr'tisj), [a. F, luthier^ f. luth Luil] 
A lute-maker. 

1879 HiPicms in Grove's Diet. Mus. 1. 687 To 
instrument as complete as the Cremona School of luthieis 
left the violin, 

IiUthre, luthur, variant of Lither a. 
IiUtidine (l*«*tidin), Chem. a. An alkaloid 
obtained from bone-oil and cbal-tar products.- p. 
A related alkaloid (* ^-lutidine’) obtained by dis- 
tilling cinchonine ^Yith potassium hydrate,^ ^ 

2852 T. Anderson in Trans. Royal Soc,Edvt.y^.^\h 
base.. which possesses precisely the constitution of toiu- 
idine, and to which I give the name of luiidine, 1864 rn’C. 
Royal Soc. XIII. 305 The cinchonine base, which the aottor 
[Greville Williams] distinguishes by the name of 
1881 Athenanim 21 May 692/3 ‘ On the Physiological Acuon 
ofR Lutidine*. 

Xuting' (I'ri'tig), vbl. sh^ [f. Lute +-ISGM 
The action of playing on the lute. 

a 2440 Sir Degrev. 38 Off lewtyng, . * He bare the 
aey. 2484 Marc. Paston in III.3i4Therwcrno 
dysgysyngs, ner harpyng, ner lutymg, ner syngm, nw b 
lowde dysports. 2589 Nashe Anat. of Absurditxe • 
lYks. (Grosart) I. 8 Citteming and Luting. . T^i, 
Angelo in Prince's Quest, etc. (1892) 220 My wife, sir, na 
a pretty gift Of singing and of luting. . . 

i-ating (lir<-tii)), vil. sb.^ [f. Lute 
T he action of stopping joints or cracks with lute 
1608 Bp. Hail C/iar. Virtues ^ V., Prepimptuens W W. 
(1627) 195 He is a confident alch)Tnist...His glape ' 
yet bee, vpon better luting, laies wagers of the succ^ • 
2676 Worlidce Cyder (1691) 52 The head of g'i 

covered to defend it from wet by good luleing ‘ , 

Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. (1828) 11. 500 Transfer the bees 
a new bWe which shah require a new luting. , . 

attrib. 2789 J. Keir Diet. Chem. 97/1 The whole iut a 
apparatus is to be bound with a string, 
b. concr. The material used for this 
2527 Andrew Bnmswyke's Distyll. Waters A iijj A 
for a glasse that rj’veth upon the fyre. 1662 J 

Nerts Art of Glass xxxviii, Bath the joynts and 
with wann water, 2777 Priestley On Air HI- 
As a luting I have found it most convenient x w tr. 
grojige's Chem. 1. 30 A luting is employed, called 

2861 Gesner Coal, Petrol, etc. (1865) i73 good finecia)i 
. .is the cheapest luting for retort lids. 2893 Lloyd ^ . tj 
COCK Artillery 2ig The door or cover is made water g 
with a mixture of beeswax and tallow, termed • . 

Luting (I‘w-tiq), ppl. «.i [Lute v.^ 2 .] 1 
lutes, or sounds like a lute. . , . r 

1887 G. Meredith Ballads 4- 231 This lady 0 
luting tongue. o 

^U'ting, ppl. fl.2 In senses of Lute v. 

1853 Rank Grinnell Exp. xxx, 261 Your cmn " j 
a trick of freezing to your upper jaw by the luting 
your beard. 

Lutinist, obs. form of Lutanist. / 

lutist (Ii 77 -ti 5 t). [f. Lute sb.T- +-ist.] * 

lute-player. (Cf. Lutenist.) b. Amakeroflut 
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i 6*7 HAKE\viLL^/oA(i63d) 254 Imitation of Claudtan in 
expressing a controversie betweene a lutist and a nightingale. 
18x4 Mrs J, "West A iicia de LacyW^ 47 The lady retained 
. .a taborer, a lutist, and a player on the rebeck. 1863 Loncf. 
JVayside Inn i. Prel. 280 The instrument on which he 
played.. A marvel of the lutist’s art. 

Iiutonist, obs. form ofLuTANiST. 

IQxitoSC rt. [ad. L. litids-uSf f, liUum 

clay.] Covered with mud; miry; spec, in Eni. 
(see qnot. 1826). Hence f Into’sity, muddiness. 

1650 Ashmole Chym. Collect. 8 Which Tinctures . . are 
separable from accidental! drosse, and earthly lutosity. 1826 
KrRBV & Sp. Entamol. IV. 275 Lutose, covered with a 
powdery substance resembling mud or dirt, which easily 
rubs off. 

II Lutrin (l?Vtr£en). [Fr.] =Lectekn'. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. v. iv. 314 Sacristies, lutrlns, 
altar-rails are pulled down. 1856 Ecclesiologist XVII. 89 
The Intrin^QX great leltern, arid other fittings. 

IiTltrixie (I'zl’train), a. [ad. mod.L. luirinus, 
f. L. htira otter : see -INE 1 .] Pertaining to the 
Lulrime or otter family. 

1883 Daily Tel. 4 July 5/2 The lulrine tribes are greatly 
on the increase. .upon some of the best trout-streams. 
IiUttby, var. Loteby O^x., paramour. 

Lutte, var. Lite, little ; obs. f. Lute s 3 A 
i* Ii'Cl'tter, ti. OHs. [OE. //Idlor, k/utlor= OS. 
hhitUr, OHG. Mter, hluUer (mod.G. /aider) , 
Goth, hlulrs.) Pure. 

97X Blkkl. Horn. 209 On norS healfe ]>«es weofodes 
swiJtc wynsum ond hluttor wzeta utflowende. cxaoo Ormin 
5706 pe sexte seoJlhsss adijJejjc Jss eJene & Jutterr herxte. 

t^H'ttered, a. Ol/s. Also 6 Sc. luttaird. 
? Bowed, crooked. 

la 1400 Morte Arth. 779 Alle with lutterde legges, lokerde 
unfaire. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lx. 57 With lut schulderis, 
and luttaird back. 

• XiUttlleuce (l*?2*ti7?lens). rare. [f. next : see 
-ENCB.] Muddiness; mud, dirt. 

1727 in Bailey vol. 11 . a 1834 in Sir H. Taylor Arlevelde 
Wks. 1864 I. 305 The after-stream with earth-sprung taints, 
And gathering lutulence, [is] made foul. 

Jjntlllent (hii'dillent), a. ? Obs. [ad. L. /«///- 
leni-uSi f. lutum mud.] Muddy, turbid. 

cx6oo Tittion 11. iv. (Ta42) 31 By what faulte or fate of 
mine (luculent, not lutulent Sergeants) shall I say [etc.], 26x4 
T. Adams Devifs Banquet 17 The lutulent, spumy, macula- 
torie waters of Sinne, 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. ^ Min. 
lntrod.,Thespleen, drawing thick lutulent and melancholick 
blood, 17 SS in Johnson. [Hence in mod. Diets.] 
tL'tt'ttun. Ois. .[a. L. /«*</«,] =Lutej-i 5.2 
17x8 J.Chaa!Berlayne Relig. Philos. (1730) 11 . xviii, § 7 
They [Chymists] try whether their Lutumstthatis the matter 
which they apply to the Joints of their Vessels) are as close 
as they should be. 

Luve, obs. f. Love. Luven, var. Leve 0.2 Obs. 
Iiuver, Iiuveray, obs. ff. Louvee, Liveey, 
Iiuvesum, obs. form of Lovesome, 
t Lnvesticlie. Obs. \ 0 ^.lufestue, ad. late L. 
Uvisticnm : see Lovaoe.] = Lovaoe. 

cxooo Sax. Leechd. I. 374 ^enim .. lufesilce [etc,] .. S: 
Xepuna Sa >vyrte to somne. cx2$5 Voc. Plants in Wr.- 
Wfllcker 5SS/ii Leuistiewn, 1 . luucsche, i. luuestiche, 
Iiuvien, obs. form of Live, Love vbs. 
i* XiTix, V. Obs. [ad. F. luxer, ad, L, Itixdre ; 
seeLuxATEv.] s=LuXit.TEz/. Hence IiU'xingv^^/.i-A 
1708 J, Philips Cyder 11, 488 The fall Luxt his neck-joint. 
1725 Pope Odyss. xr. 80 Staggering I reel’d, and as I reel'd 
I fell, Lux’d the neck-joint, 1775 Ash, Suppl., Luxin^', the 
act of putting out of joint. 

Iiux, obs. variant of Luxe. 

ppl. Cl. Obs, [ad. L. luxal-uSi i. 
/texdrex see next.] =sLu.xated. 

*597 J- King On yonas (t6i8) 399 He , . liueth not within 
our Land (sauing in a few disordered and luxate members). 
i66r Lovell Hist. Anim. ^ Mitt, no Applied with the 
ashes of a Womans haire it cureth luxate joynts. 

^Tisate (Iti'kse^t), V. [f. L. luxdl’, ppl. stem 
of litxdre, f. luxtts dislocated, if. Gr. Ao£ds.] 
irans. To dislocate, put out of joint. Also Jig. 

1623 in CocKERAM. 1644 Barwick Querela Caniabr. 
Pref., Thus the Knipperdolings of the age . . luxated all the 
joints of Christianity In this kingdom. ^ x68i Glanvill 
Sadducismus i. (1726) 57 Descartes by his jixular meta- 
physical Meditations has so luxated and distorted the 
rational Faculties of some, otherwise, sober. .Persons. 1684 
Xx. Bonet's Mere. ComJsU' x. 368 The Spine luxated inwards 
cannot be restored. 1760 PhiL Trans. LI. 679 My father 
was sent for to a man who bad luxated his thigh bone. 
1833-6 'Todd Cycl. Ana/, I. 157/x The foot., had been 
luxated. 1846 BrIttan tr. Mali^tigne's Man. Oj>er. Sutg. 
237 Depress the metacarpus to luxate the bones. 

Hence Lu'xatod ppl. IiU*xating vbl. sb. 

X634 T. Johnson Parey's Ckinirg. Pref. (1678) 3 Who 
without Chirurgery can hope to cure Broken or Luxated 
parts? X7X« tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs 1 . 195 Dragon’s Blood 
.. strengthens lu.xated Joynts. 1775 Ash, Suppl., 
the act of putting out of joint. 1899 Aldutt's Syst. Med. 
VI. 549 The projection of the luxated portion into the 
abdomen. 

■ XiUXatiou (lztks?'*j3n). Surg. [ad. L. luxd‘ 
tion'eniy n. of action f. Itixdre \ see Luxate s'.] 
The action of dislocating or putting out of joint ; 
the condition of being dislocated ; dislocation ; an 
instance of this. 

iSS* Udall tr. Gennnie's Anat, Pref., Luxaclons and 
wrenches. 1580 T. Norto.v Bet. to LiL Burghley, In a 
luxacion or unknitumg of their owne lymes^. 1615 CrOoke 
Body of Man 1002 If at anytime the luxation of the Talus 


doe happen, it is rather to the inner process© then to the 
vtter. 1^6 Wjsemah Sutg. vii. ii. 480 When, .two Bones, 
which being naturally united make up a Joint, are Feparated 
from each other, we call it a Luxation. 1748 Smollett 
Rod. Rand, xxvii. (1804) 180 As pretty a luxation of the 
os humeri as one would desire to see. *830 R. Knox Beclarcfs 
Anat. 115 New synovial membranes are sometimes formed, 
as is observed in false joints, aflerunrcduced luxations. 1884 
M. hlACKENztc Dis. Throat Hose IJ, 430 The existence 
of luxation of the nasal bones was established. 


b. Jig-. 

ai62t Donne Serm. Ixxxvj. Wks, (ed. Alford) IV. 85 
There are other Luxations, other Dislocations of Jesus when 
we displace him for any worldly respect. 1658 W. Burton 
Itin. Anton, 032, 1 could produce maiw such luxations of 
whole verses. .out of Virgil. x8i2 Q. Rev. VIII. 227 Dis- 
cussions on the position of an accent, the luxation of a 
dochmiac, or the ^Hucination of some sinful copyist. 

. XiUXe. exc, as in 2, Also 7 lux, [a. F. 
luxCt ad. L. luxits.) 

*1*1. Luxury. Obs. 

1558 in Froude Hist. Eng. VI. 399 note, While they . . in 
luxe and lewdness, did sail in a sure port, a 16x8 Sylvester 
^eciacles xviii, Ambition, Luxe, and Avarice. 1636 E. 
D ACRES tr. blachiaxteVs Disc. Livy \. ii. 12 To exceed others 
in luxe and wantonnesse. 1661 Evelyn Tyrannus (ed. 2) 14 
There will need no Sumptuary lawes to represbe. .the Lux 
which Men so much condemn in our ApparreL 1718 Prior 
Pleasure 14 The power of wealth 1 tried, And all the 
various lu.xe of costly oride. 1746 Shenstone Elegies xxi. 
39 Above or Persian luxe or Attic art, The rude majestic 
■monument arose. 

II 2 . The French iitxe (J/Vks) occurs as an alien 
word with the sense: Luxtirionsness, sumptuous 
eleg.ince ; esp. in idition de luxe, train de luxe. 

1819 Edinb. Rev. XXXIl. 377 The paper used for printing, 
except in what are emphatically called les Mittens de luxcy 
is verj' inferior to ours. 1885 Athenxum 25 July 111/2 The 
volume may fairly claim to be, in a modest way, an edition 
de luxe. 1886 Iveshn. Rev. Apr. 591 Paper and type are 
the very acme of refinement and luxe. 1888 Pall Malt G. 

4 Aug. 2/2 Tfiese were not luxe or ' limited ’ trains with extra 
fancy fares. 1890 Bradskavds Cent. Rlwy. Guide Jan. 49 
‘Train de Luxe’, consisting of Sleeping Cars and Lits- 
Salons, number of places limited. 

Luxsorius, obs. form of I.uxurtous. 
^LuxuUianite (lukso’lianoit). Min. [f. LttxttU 
Han its locality in Cornwall + -ite.] (See quots.) 

1878 Lawrence tr. Cotials Roehs Class. 199 The name 
Luxullianite has been proposed. .foraporphyroidal granite, 
in which the mica is replaced by tourmaline. 1879 Rutley 
Study Rocks xii. 210 Luxullmnite is composed of schorl, 
flesh-coloured orthoclasc, and quartz. 

tllU •xur. Obs. rare. [? Back-formation from 
Luxawous.] A lecher. 

1604 T. hi. Dlacke Booke D 5 How many VilkTinies were in 
Spaine J how many Lu.Kurs in Italic. 1604 T. M. Father 
Hubburds Tales Lab, The torment to a luxur due, Who 
'heuer thinkes bis harlot true. 2607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 

I. i. Wks. 1878 II. 6 A parcht and juicelesse luxur. 
fJ^uxure. Obs. [a.F./Ha:«r^(i3thc.inLittre), 
ad.L, tuxuriai see Luxury.] » Luxury i. 

<ri374 Chkxjcer Boetk. in. pr.vh.62(Camb. MS.) Who-so- 
euere wole remembryn hym of hyse luxures, he shal wel vn- ! 
dyrstonde p&t [etc.]. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 245 The Philo- 
sophre..conseileth to a king. That he the surfet of luxure 
Schal tempre. 

XtUXUrzance (It»ksiu»'rians, Irggu^’rians). [f. 
Luxuriant : see -akce.] The condition of being 
luxuriant ; superabundant growth or development ; 
exuberance ; an instance of this. Also 
1728-46 Thomson Spring ^2 The whole leafy forest stands 
displayed, In full luxuriance. 1770 Lanchorne Plutarch 
(1879) I. 87/2 Each had the luxuriances of the citizens to 
prune, s’j’jq Let. to Sheriffs BristolHlis. 111.203 

The faults which ^ow out of the luxuriance of freedom, 
»820 Keats Hyperion i, 237 This calm luxuriance of bliss- 
ful light, 1825 Lytton Zicci ii. The luxuriance of his fancy 
was unabated. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain 92 Vegetation., 
bursts forth in gigantic luxuriance and life. . 2850 Gossc 
Rivers of Bible (1878) 196 The cattle arc driven . .from con- 
siderable distances to feed on its luxuriance. x88o Hauchton 
Phys. Geog. vi. 312 'I'he whole Equatorial zone is character- 
ized by the extreme luxuriance of the vegetation. 

liuxiiriazicy (luksiu»'riansi, lrg5U9'riansi). 
I'fow rare. ' [f. as prec. : see -.iNcr.] = prec. 

1648 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. i. xiu 142 The ranknes 
and luxuriancy of our tempers . . ought rather to be the 
subject of our extirpation. i 6 jz Drvden Defence Wks. 2883 
IV, 230 His malice keeps a poet within those bounds, which 
the luxuriancy of hU fancy would tempt him to overleap. 
271* Addison Sfect. No, 414 F 5 A Tree in all its Luxuri- 
ancy and Diffusion of Boughs and Branches. ^ 2737 Comtnon 
Sense I. 25, I therefore prohibit all Concetti, and Luxuri- 
ancies of Fancy. *748 Anson’s Poy. i. x. 202 Such a luxu- 
riancy of fungiious flesh, as yielded to no remedy. 2804-6 
SvD. Smith Mot. Philos.^ (2850) 183 You do not expect wild- 
ness in walls, and luxuriancy in buttresses. x8i8 C. M. J. 
Clairmont yml. in Dow'den Shelley (1886) II. v. 203 The 
scenery lo Bologna was flat, but of incredible luxuriancy. 

HGusuriant (lyksiuo'riant, iDgKu^'riant), a. Also 
6 erron. luacurient. [ad. L, luxnriant'Cin, pres, 
pple. oiluxnridrexo grow rank, Luxury.] 

1. Producing abundantly, prolific. Now rare. 

C2540 tr. Pol, Verg. Eng. Hist, (Camden) I. 19 'The 
grownde is luxurient and frutefuH. 271* PorE Verittmnns 
10 The growth of the luxuriant year. 2748 Anson's Pay. 

I. V. 44 The soil of the Island is truly luxuriant. 2758-7 tr. 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) HI. 242 The country still retains 
a luxuriant fertility. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 231 The 
soil was.. fertile and luxuriant. 2877 M. M. Grant Sun. 
Maid ii. It -was luxuriant as the valleys of Devon. 

^iransf. 2650 Bulwer 'AnthTvpomet, Pref., Here’ the 
luxuriant Chin quite down is mown. - I 


LUXU-RIATE. 


2. Of plants, eta : Growing profusely, exuberant, 
rank, -j- Of flesh : Growing to excess (obs.). 

Hist. Anim, jy Min. 230 If stamped and 
applied they compresse luxuriant flesh. <2x667 Cowley 
Death Mrs. K. Philos iv., Wit’s like a Luxuriant Vine. 
2697 Dryden Vtrg. Georg. 1. ,66 [The Ploughman] Sends 
in his feeding Flocks betimes t’ invade The rising bulk of 
the luxuriant Blade.^ 2749 Fielding 7 om fones iv. ii, Her 
hair .. was so luxuriant, that it reached her middle, 2701 
CowrcR llta<t XVII. 64 The luxuriant olive by a .swam 
Kear d m some solitude, 2835 Miss Mitford in L'Estrange 
Ltff III. III. 35 The dark nasturtium is a fine colour, and 
very luxunant. 2846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 
II. 365 The tops of white turnips are long and luxuriant at 
the commencement of the season. 1883 19//^ Cent. lilay 763 
Strong and luxuriant hair is accompanied by regular and 
durable teeth. 

b. spec, in Bot. (see quots. 1760, 1852). 

* 7 ^ J- Lee Ittirod. Bot. i. xx. (1765) 53 A flower is said 
to be luxuriant, when some of the Pans of Fructification 
are augmented In Number, and others thereby excluded. 
2776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 251 When of 
a luxuriant growth, the numbers often increase, especially 
the number of the pistils. 2852 Henslow Diet. Bot. 'Terms, 
XH.rifnVT«/.. .Generally applied where a superabundance of 
.nutriment causes the organs of nutrition to be moredeveloped 
than those of fructification. 

3 , In immateriixl applications, a. Of invention, 
genius, fancy, etc. : Exuberantly productive. Of 
speech, action, etc. : Abundant, profuse, excessive. 
Of ornamentation : Excessively rich or florid, 

26*5 Bacon Ess. Youth ^ Age (Arb.) 263 A fluent and 
I Luxuriant Speech.. becomes Youth well, but not Age. 2642 
‘ Smectymnuus ’ Vind. Anszv. iii. 53 If bee will give lesse 
scope to his luxuriant pen, speak more cautiously. 2675 
Traherne Chr. Ethics 443 Alistake not these things for 
arbitrary flourishes of luxunant fancy, 2689 Swift Ode to 
Temple Wks. 1755 IV, i. 244 How is the muse luxuriant 
grown. -2765 Blackstone Comm. I. 87 Restraining it [the 
common lawj where it too lax and luxuriant. 2780 A. 
Young 'Tour Irel. u. xvii. 75 The Irish jig, which they can 
dance with a mo^t luxuriant expression, tygg Med. yml, I. 
43 Brown was a luxuriant genius, 1848 Mrs. jtMEsemSacr. 
ff Leg. .<4r/Ji85o) 91 The vivid colour, the luxuriant archi- 
tecture remind us of Paul Veronese. 2855 Bain Senses 6* 
Jnt. HI. I. § 5s (1864) 425 A luxuriant imagination implies 
the facility of retaining scenes of every description. 2882-3 
ScHAFF Encyet, Relig. Knawl. II. 1200 Rules were given 
with respect to the luxuriant ornamentation of the churches, 
t b. Excessively prosperous. Obs. 

2654 tr. Scuderfs Curia Pol, 76 Luxuriant and wanton 
times cause Princes like iron to rust for want of use. 2712 
Steele Sped, No. 330 f 3 By many Losses.. reduced from 
a very luxuriant Trade and (Credit to very narrow Circum- 
stances. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xxix, The luxuriant great 
ones of the world shall no more tread us to the earth. 

+ 0 . Of a disease: Abundantly prevalent. Obs, 
1656 T, Smith Prod. PhysUk 24 Arthritis that is vagrant 
is ScoTDUiical. . .The parts affected are the Nerves ; because 
it is very luxuriant in the back and the loins. 

114 . Misused for: Luxurious. 

2672 Phil. 'Trans. VI. 2229 Being the most delicious and 
luxuriant Cider., that ever I knew. ^1824 Miss Ferrier 
Inker, lix, Uncle A. .. bad been left. .in a luxuriant apart- 
ment, 2885 C. (jiBBON Hard Knot I. v. 69 It was a splendid 
apartment,, .luxuriant to a degree. 

Hence liTXxniiaJitly flTizTi'riaxitneBS, 

2725 C. Pitt Vida's Art Poet, 111, (1726) 66 In wide array 
luxuriantly he pours A crowd of words, and opens all his 
stores. 177s Ash, Luxuriantness. 2786 Burns Ep. to a 
Young Friend vi. The sacred lowe o' weel-plac*d love, 
Luxuriantly indulge it. 2840 Browning Sordello 1. 637 
Round each new discovery \vreathed Luxuriantly the fancies 
infantine. 2863 l.vELLAntiq. Man 26 Nowhere. .does this 
tree flourish more luxuriantly than in Denmark. 

IiUXTiriate(l2>ksiiio‘rifk, l2?g3u»*ri^‘t),z'. [f. L. 
luxttridt-, ppl. stem of litxttridre'. see Luxuriant.] 

1. intr. Of a plant : To grow rank. Now rare. 
Also Jig. i*Of a writer: To write at exuberant 
length ; to exceed one’s limits. Ohs. 

2621 Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 10, I could 
haue more willingly luxuriated, and better satisfied my selfe 
and others. Jbid. iii. ii. ii. i. 545 The mind is apt to lust, 
and hote or cold, As come luxuriates In a better molde. 1658 
J. Robinson Eiidoxa rx. 48 Scorbutical Plants .. luxuriate, 
where the Scurvie is predominant. 2731 in Bailev yoI. 11. 
2B32 G. Downes Ldt. Cent. Countries 1. 269 The vine- 
j'ards hereabout are partly lopped, partly left to luxuriate. 
2868 LightfootCinnw. Philipp. (1873) 259 Syria was a soil 
where such a plant would thrive and luxuriate. 


Jig, To grow Of develop exuberantly 
(error, folly, etc.). Obs. 

2652 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. xvii. (1739) 90 The 
Clergy . . suffered the minds of young Scholars to luxuriate 
into Errours of Divinity. 2757 Johnson Rambler yso. l^- 
> I The powers of the mind, more frequently luxuriate into 
follies, than blos‘:om into goodness 2808 Fleanor oleati 
Bnstol Heiress V. 121 The seeds of faults . .wanted but ttic 
soil in which . . to luxuriate into vices. 

2. To indulge in luxury; to feast, revel, enjoy 
oneself. Now only with const. 

2622 Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to 5 

tyranni'zc.Epicurizc, oppress., Iaxunat<r,=nd 

selues. 1648 Jos. Beaumont i „vcria!e, and 

enough, if a young Gall-m' can .l/an«rn 

Write Gentleman. zSja Mas. F. in the slime. 

1841 E. FitzGebai-d Lets. (;®®.’ ;;ifi„j„riating at Venice, 
from Morton the other 'TTiVChri'tmasaJinner, that 

1866 Mas. SioiveZi/. fV,;' aUo luxuriated. i8j8 

xolid feast of fat things on „„„ . . must have luxu- 

Bosiv. Smith Hannibal's sword had 

riated in the easeful quarters wmeo . 

Opened for ihem. 



LUXUBIETY. 
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t b. In immaterial sense : To' take great delight, 
revel in (something). 

c 1650 tx, Hales' Dissert, de Pace in Phenix (1708) II. 357 
Do they not luxuriate in this Wish ? 1678 Cudworth luteil. 
Syst. \. iv. 550 They also did luxuriate in their other Many 
Creature-gods. 1830 Herschel Stnd. Nat. Phil. 71 The 
mind, .luxuriates in its newly found powers. 1880 N. Smvth 
Old I^aiths in. nnv Light iv. (xSBa) 124 The Oriental 
mind . . luxuriates in dreams. 

Hence Iiiixuria-tion, the action or process of 
luxuriating ; exuberant efflorescence. 

1839 De Quincev RecolL Lakes Wks. 1862 II. 207 This 
book never could be very popular, from the . . luxuriation of 
its descriptions. 1854 — Auiobiog. Sk. Wks. II. 60 The 
same genial climate there was, the same luxuriation of nature 
in her early prime. 

+ IiUXTiriety. nonce-wd. [f. Luxurious, on 
the supposed analogy of vanety^ etc.] Luxuriance. 

Sterne Serm. xl. Wks. 1815 IV. 64 One may 
observe a kind of luxuriety in the description. 
i*]^ilXTiriosei a* Obs, rare^°. =nexU 
1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

'DLuxnrions (lyksiu»*ri9s, ItJgguo'riss), a. Also 
4luxsoritis, 5 luxurius, 7 luxurous. [ad. OF. 
hixitritts (mod.F. luxttneux)^ ad. L. luxtiridsus^ 
■f. hixuri-a : see Luxury and -ous.] 

+ 1. Lascivious, lecherous, unchaste. Ohs. 

• c 1330 Arth. 4 - Merl, 652 (Kolhing) pe deuelen, pat houen 
abouen ous, Euer be luxsorius. a 1450 Kni. de la Tour 
(1868) 50 Havinge luxurious lokes, countenaunces and signes 
in her chirche atte the masse. ^ 1456 Sir G. Have Law 
A nns (S. T. S.) 76 Ane [is] luxurius, ane olhir chaste. 1599 
Minsheu Span. Dial. 53/2 Great hee-goats, which is a most 
luxurious beast. 1607 ')iovs,^\.x. Four-/. Beasts (1658) 428 
The beast beginneth to be luxurious, and prone to the rage 
of venery. 1630 R. yohuson's Kingd. ^ Comvnv. lit. 430 
They are excewing luxurious, by reason whereof the Coun- 
trey swarmeth with Whores. 1^7 Drydek Pirg. Past. iv. 
52 The luxurious Father of the Fold. 

■ •|•2. Outrageous, extravagant, excessive; also, 
passionately desirous after something. Obs. 

CX374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iv. 13 (Camb. MS.) Euery 
luxurious tormeniour [L. Jiagiiiosuut quemgue\ dar doon 
all felonye unpunysshed. ax6!3 Overbury Ckaract.x liaise 
Plan Wks. (1856) He . . is not luxurious after acquaintance. 
1627 Hakewill Apol. IV. viii. § 10, 384 As they were luxurious 
in the price, so were they likewise in the worke itself. 1665 
Needham Afed. Afedieinae 266 When this Sulphureous part 
is exalted, and becomes luxurious in the Bloud. 

3 . a. Of persons, their habits, etc.: Given to 
luxury, or self-indulgence, voluptuous. 

160S Warner .. 4 En^. xiv. Ixxxvii. 358 Luxurious, idle, 
Bacchanists. 1691 Hartcliffe Ifirlues 311 Corinth, the 
MetropolisofAchaia, was.. excessively proud and luxurious. 
xjtz De Foe Plague {iZ^o) 21 The monarchy being restored 
. . all people were gay and luxurious. 1774 Golosm. Nat. 
Mist, (1776) II. 7z The inhabitants lead a .. soft, luxurious 
life. 1836 J. H, Newman in Lyra^Apost. (1849) 85 He 
lets his feelings run. In soft luxurious flow. 1875 Glad- 
stone (1879) I. 32 A wealthy country, with a large 

leisured class, in a luxurious age. 

b. Of things: Of or pertaining to luxury; 
characterized by or making a display of luxury, 
x6so Bulwer Anthropotnet. 99 The two most precious 
Pearls which Cleopatra dissolv’d and drunk as a luxurious 
expression of Love to Mark Antonie. 1667 Milton P. L. 
XL 784 Those whom last thou sawst In triumph and 
luxurious wealth. 1713 Steele Guardian Na 18 F4 Con- 
vened to that luxurious Paradise. x86o Emerson Cond. 
Lije, ll^ealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 348 A sumptuous ship has 
.. made it [the Atlantic] a luxurious hotel. <1x873 Lvtton 
Pausanias 30 An imitation of the luxurious galleys of the 
Barbarian. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 491 The rich 
brought their luxurious provisions. 

H 4 . = Luxuriant 2. Now 

1644 H. Vaughan Senn. 26 That is but a luxurious branch 
shot forth through the strength and heat of devotion. X653 
Gloria ff Narcissus i. 59 Arrable grounds, every one inter- 
raixt with luxurious Vines. 1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. (1769) 
16, I can only name them briefly, the field would be too 
luxurious to discourse upon them severally. i8ox Charlotte 
Smith Lett.Solit. If^and. 1 . 5 This luxurious grass spangled 
with wijd flowers. 1826 Southey in Q. Rev. XXXIV. 103 
Their villages are situaledin the midst of the most luxurious 
groves. x 8 s 4 Cardu WiSEMANJ^/ii/V/rt(i855)349 Sbewiped 
them with her luxurious hair. 

't'b. Of unhealthy flesh: Granulating exuber- 
antly, ‘ proud *. Obs, 

1676 Wiseman Surg. 378 If in the incaming the Wound 
the Flesh grow luxurious, touch it with a Vitriol-stone. 

X^nxu'riotisly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2.] In a 
luxurioiismanner. fa. Lasciviously, lustfully (oij.). 
b. In the enjoyment of luxury and pleasure ; plenti- 
fully, sumptuously, voluptuously. 

a. tlS40 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camdenl I. 360 
Emonge the captives was the wife of Sigifredus, . . whome 
the kinges sonn Edmundus hadd long since luxuriuslie 
deflowred. x6o6 Shaks. Ant. 4 * Cl. in. ^iii. 120 Besides 
what hotter homes. .you haue Luxuriously pickt out. 

b. 1605 Daniel Ulysses 4- Syren 15 To spend the time 
luxuriously Becomes not men of worth, 1693 Dryden 
yuvenal iii, Mice and rats with heroic verse luxuriously 
were fed. 1796 f Moser Hermit 0/ Caucasus I. 65 The 
plain abounding in fruits, luxuriously supplied. 1883 Froude 
Short Stud, IV. I. Xl. 141 Giraldus'Cambrensis .. found the 
monks dining more lu.xurlously than the King. 1900 Editu 
Rev, July 223 A great heiress living luxuriously in London. 

Luxu'riOTlSnesS. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
.quality or state of being luxurious ; f lascivious- 
ness {obs ^ ; indulgence in luxury or pleasure, 
voluptuousness ; also profuseness, prodigality. 


1542 Booroe Dyetary'xxx. (1870) 285' Cucumbers rC- 
strayneth veneryousncs, or la«yuyousnes, or luxuryousncs. 
1598 Barckley Felic, Alan (1631) 317 Ungodlinesse 
iroubleth the Church, Injustice the common-wealth, Luxur- 
iousnes.se private families. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eiig. 
ii. i. (1739) 4 Retaining a tincture of .. the luxuriousness of 
his great Grandfather Edward the Second. 1847 Pusey tr. 
Horst's Paradise i. Hi. (1871) I. 35 From all luxuriousiiess 
and uncleanness Deliver us. 1872 Spectator 7 Sept. 1142 
The almost Asiatic luxuriousness with which it is illus- 
trated. 1889 Brydall Art in Scott. sCve.-^w A luxurious- 
ness of effective light and shade. 

XiU’surist. Obs. or arch. rare. [f. Luxury -f- 
-1ST.] One addicted to luxury. 

1680-90 Temple Ess. Poetiy\ Wks. 1731 1 . 248 There are 
no where more abandoned Libertines, more-refined Lux- 
urists. 1830 James /^rtrH/dy'xix. 83/1 In his history.. may 
be traced the yet unsated luxurist, and the incipient tyrant, 
- + lnXU*rity. Obs:rare, [Irregularly f. Luxu- 
Ri-ous + -TY.] a. Lasciviousness, lustfulness. b. 
= Luxuriance. 

1363-87 Foxe a. < 5 * AL (1596) 225/2 Grcedie couetousnesse, 
and filihie luxuritie. *505 L Pjot Orator 375 That pro- 
ceedeth of nothing but idtenesse and gluttonic which pro- 
voketh luxuritie. 1630 T. Westcote Devon, (1845) 391 Its 
fruitful glebe and luxurhy thereof. 

Iiuxurius, luxurous, obs. ff. Luxurious. 
XiUXUry (l2?*ksiuri, l»*kjuri, Ir’g^uri), Also 
4-7 luxurie. [a. OF. luxurie^ ad.L. luxiiria, f. 
luxn-s abundance, sumptuous enjoyment. Cf. F, 
Ittxure (whence Luxube), Sp. Injuria^ It. lussuna. 

In Lat and in the Rom. langs. the word connotes vicious 
indulgence, the neutral senses of the Eng. Muxury’ being 
expressed by L luxus, F. luxOf Sp. lujo, it. lusso.l 
*t*l. Lasciviousness, lust ; //.lusts. Obs, 

13^0 Ayenb. 157 |>e dyeuel .. assayleth-. bane sanguinien 
mid loliucte and mid luxurte. cz^^CiifiMCZV. Alan of Law* s 
T. 827 0 foulelust ofluxurie. cxJ^^esKnUdela 7h//r(i868)58 
Leude touchinee and handelyng. .makithe. .folkc falle into 
orible synne 01 luxurie. 1377 tr. Bullingeds Decades 
234 Therewithal he doth inclusiuely vnderstand all kind^ 
of lust and luxurie. 160a Marston Antonids Rev. ii. iii. 
Wks. 1856 I. 96 Metlida is light, And stained with adulterous 
luxury. iWi Lovell Hist. Anim.Sf Alin.Zi^ The ashes of 
the claws with that of the skinne, being applied helpc luxury 
in man or woman. 1728 Morgan - 4 1 . y. 163 To say 
nothing of the Luxury and Debaucheries which reigned in 
the Camps, which he describes as the filthiest of Brothel.s. 
x8t2 Crabce TitleSi Squire Priest (18x4) II. 9: Grov’lling 
in the sty. .of shameless luxury. 

t2. = Luxuriance, Obs. 

c x6ix Chapman Iliad xxi. 262 Where now weake waters 
luxurie Must make my death blush. X692 Ray Disc. ii. 
(1732) 108 Wonderful Fertility and Luxury of the Soil. 1695 
Woodward Nat, Hist. Earth v. (1723) 262 The Luxury and 
Superabundance of the Productions of the Earth. 

3 . The habitual use of, or indulgence in what is 
choice or costly, whether food, dress, furniture, or 
appliances of any kind. 

163^ P. Fletcher Elisa 1. xxv, I never knew or want or 
luxurie. .or base-bred flatterie. X667 Milton P. L. xi. 711 
All now was turn’d to jollitie and game. To luxurie and not, 
feast and dance. 17x8 Lady M. W.^ Montagu Let, to 
Ctess Alar xo Mar. II. xliv. 19 The piece of luxury that 
grieved my eyes was the table-cloth and napkins. 1755 
Young Centaur ii Wks. 1757 IV. 134 On the soft beds of 
luxury most kingdoms have expired. X791-X823 DTsraeli 
Cur. Lit. ^858)111.400 Luxury is the cure of that unavoid- 
able evil in society — great inequality of fortune ! a 1832 
Bentham ATan. Pol. Econ. Wks. 1843 Hk 37 Luxury is .. 
an inseparable accompaniment lo opulence. z866 Geo. Eliot 
F, Holt (1868) 17, I suppose you have been used to great 
luxury, 189X Chevne Orig^. Psalter w, ii. 167 The increase 
of luxury produced a similar current of song in ancient 
Palestine, 

4 . iransf. Refined and intense enjoyment, 

17x5 Garth Claremont in Dryden*s Afiscell. Poems vi. 
(1727) 255 Hard was their Lodging, homely was their Food ; 
For all their Luxury was doing Good. 1749 Fielding Tom 
yaneswi, v, She indulged herself, .in all the luxury of tender 
grief. 1764 Goldsm, Trav, 22 And learn the luxury of doing 
good. x8os Foster .Err. i. i. i Those who do not seek., 
the luxury of pensiveness. 1810 D. Stewart Philos. Ess. 
II. Ess. i. vt. 209 Hence, to a botanist, the luxury of a 
garden. 1869 Badie Galat. 45 The enlightenment of the 
apostle was not for his own individual luxury. 

6. (\\\zs{'Cottcr, Means of luxurious enjojonent ; 
sumptuous and exquisite food or surroundings. 

1704 Addison Italy 475 He has cut the Side of the 
Rock into a Flat for a Garden, and. .has made such a Spot of 
Ground of it as furnishes out a kind of Luxury for a 
-Hermite. 1759 Rasselas u, He often sat before 

tables covered with luxury. 1851 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exkib. 
200 Preserved fruits ., representing those articles of luxury 
removed by their character and costliness out of the ordinary 
category of human food. 

b. In particularized sense*. Something which 
conduces to enjoyment or comfort in addition to 
what are accounted the necessaries of life. Hence, 
in recent use, something which is desirable but not 
indispensable. 

1780 Bentham Princ. Legist, xviii. § note. Necessaries 
come always before luxuries. 1833 Hr. Martineau Briery 
Creek iv, 75 He buys a new luxury which will yield no 
good beyond his own selfish pleasure. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. \\\.\. 267 A coach and six was a fashionable 
luxury. 1874 Micklethwaite ATod. Par, Churches 99 
A reredos is a luxury. 1878 Jevoxs Prim. Pol, Econ. 21 
That which is spent in early life upon mere luxuries and 
frivolities. X902 Forin. June 1006 The most expensive 
of luxuries in London is to keep clean. 

6 . abstr. Luxuriousuess ; abundance of appli- 
ances for comfort. 
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*1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. 1 . 267 The brilliaocvoftU 
shops and the luxury of the pnvate dwellings far suWiI 
anything that England could then show. i86^ w r 
.Blaikie Better Days l^ork. People i. (1864) 8 Such luia^ 
as shall tempt them lo forget that they are but stranrflt 
and pilgrims here. ^ * 


II Iinxus (lo-ksSs). Phys. [L. Itixtis excess.! 
A normal excess of proteid material supposed lo 
exist in the blood. Only ailrib. (see quols.). 

1873 Ralfe Phys. Chent. 78 The excess of the miro’genojt 
food taken into the .system, but not employed, being at cues 
oxidized and converted into urea: this view of its formation 
is known as the Muxus consumption theory'. x8o8 
butt's Syst, Med. V. 911 Persistent high pressufedus to 
luxus-consumption. 

Iiuys, obs. pi. Louse. 

t Luyte. Obs. [a. OF. luitc fern., f. ImUr 
L. luciare to wrestle.] . Wrestling, grappling. 

CTA77 Caxton Jason 15 The luyte or wrasiling o! your 
worde.s is not strong ynouh for to bete doun & ouercoms 
the constaunce of my continence. 


Iiuytel, obs. form of Little. 

■ Iiuzardis, variant of Lusabds//. Ols. 
Iiiizame, luzern(e, obs. forms ofLucEsxi, 
IiUZOnite (I'K-z^nait). Min. [f. Lu-m\ to 
locality.] A sulph-arscnide of copper, similar to 
enargite (A. H. Chester 1896). 

X883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 396. 

XiUzzal, variant of Lazdle Ols. 

Iiwime, Iwme, obs. forms of Loom sh^ 
IiXX. The Roman numeral symbol for Seventy; 
hence used as an abbreviation for Septuaoikt. 

1662 Stillingfl. Orig.Sacr. m. iv. §9The learned dlsstr. 
tation of the late learned Bishop of Chester upon the LXX. 
1883 Cath. Diet. (1897) 617/2 The LXX entirely misses the 
sense ; the Vulgate has ‘ loquens pro eo '. 

attrib. 1900 Marcoliouth in Expositor 33 The LXX. 
translator of the Song of Solomon. 

Ly. variant of Li 1 . 

1858 SiMMONDs Diet. Trade, Ly, a Chinese land-measurc- 

Ly. obs. f. Lie, Lye ; var. Leye Obs., flame, 
-ly, suffix'^ (Forms: I -Ifo, -lie, 2-5 -lioh, 4-5 
-liche, 3-5 north. -lik(e, (3 Onn. -lic.-lij, -like), 
3-6 -li, 4- -ly), appended to sbs. and adjs. to form 
adjs., represents the OE. -lie, corresponding to 
OFris., OS. -tik (Du. -lijk), OHG. -lik (MHG. 
-Itch, mod.G. -lick), ON. -lig-r, -leg-r (Sw., Da. 
-/»^), Goth, -leik-s i—OTeni. -like-. The phono- 
logy of the OE. form, as also of the mod.G. and 
the ON. forms, is somewhat abnormal, the fre- 
quency in use of the suffix having caused loss of 
the original secondary stress, with consequent 
shortening of the vowel, and in ON. also voicing 
of the gutriiral. A further irregularity appears in 
the phonetic development in ME. The nonnal 
representation of OE. -lie avas -lik in northern 
dialects and -lich in southern dialects. These 
forms are found as late as the isth centut)'! hut 
the form -li, -ly, which (thongh parallel avith the 
reduction of OE. ic to I, and of ME. everich to 
every") seems to be chiefly due to the influence of 
the Scandinavian -lig-, occurs in northern and mid- 
land dialects as early as the 13th c., and before 
the end of the 15th c. had become universal. In 
the Ormulum (c 1200) -lie (rarely -like) is used 
before a voavel and at the end of a line, and -lij 
.before a cons. ; the inflected form -like (disyllabic) 
seems often to be used, for metrical reasons, avhere 
grammar avonld require the uninflected form. In 
the comparative and superlative (OE. -hcra, -ti 
-licost) the ME. form had regularly -k according 
to phonetic law in all dialects (in the south the 
usual :3-i4th c. forth was -Itikcre, -lokere)', b“' 
where the positive had the form -li new compara- 
tives and superlatives in -Her, Hesl were regularly 
formed from it. 

The original Tent. adjs. in -Itko- were compounds 
of the sb. *llkom appearance, form, body (see h 
Thus *mannltko- (‘ manly ’) means etymologically 
‘ having the appearance or form of a man ’ ; goso- 
Itko- (‘goodly’) ‘having a good appearance or 
form or ‘having the appearrmce or form of wh* 
is good ’. The primitive force of tire suffix may 
therefore be rendered by ‘ having the appearanre 
or form indicated by the fii'st element of the word , 
but while in the liistorical Tent. langs. it 
mained capable of expressing this meaning, rt o 
in all of them acquired a much wider applioal'on- 
When appended to sbs., the most general sens 
of the suffix in all Tent, langs. are ‘.kd™S ’ 
qualities appropriate to ’, ‘ characteristic of , 
fitting’. In English of all periods 
prolific formative; the adjs. formed with y 
most frequently eulogistic, as in kingly, •)’ 
masterly, princely, queenly, scholarly, 

(cf. manly, 'womanly with mannish, womonn p 
among the examples with dyslogistic sense . 
beastly, beggarly, cowardly, dastardly, vasea /i 
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ntffianfyt scoundrelly. In OE., as in other Tent, 
langs., the suffix had often the sense ‘ of or per- 
taining to * ; but the adjs. have, so far as this 
meaning is concerned, been to a great extent super- 
seded l^y synonyms of Latin or Romanic etymo- 
logy. Thus manly formerly admitted of the senses 
now expressed by human and masculine ; for one 
of the older senses of iimely we must now say 
temporal. Another use of the suffix, common to 
•English with other Teut. langs., is to form adjs. 
denoting periodic recurrence, as daily^ hourly^ 
monthly ^ nightly ^ weekly^ yearly, 

. When -ly is appended to an adj., the resulting deri- 
vative adj. often connotes a quality related to or 
resembling that expressed by its primary ; cf., e-g., 
OE. llof* dear * with leq/lic * lovely ’ (or, as it might 
he rendered, ‘ such as becomes dear *). The diminu- 
tive sense found in mod.G. gelblich yellowish, 
siisslich sweetish, though a very easy development 
from the original sense of the suffix, does not seem 
ever to have existed in English. Even in OE. -/2V 
had’app. ceased to be used in new formations from 
adjs.; the new adjs. f. adj. + that have arisen 
in ME. or in mod.E. seem to be from the advs. 
-ly, sxtffix 2 (Forms : 1-2 -Uce, 2-5 -liche,4-5 
-lich, 3-5 north, -like, (3 Orm, -like, -li^), 3-6 
4“ -ly), forming adverbs, represents OE. 
corresponding (functionally if not morpho- 
logically) to OFris. -/f-i’ff, OS. ~ltko (M.Du. ~ltke^ 
En. •lijk, MLG. -Uke^ mod.LG. OHG. 

^Itcht (MHG. -liche^ mod.G. -licit), ON. -liga, 
•lega (MSw. -liha, -^leka, in mod.Sw. superseded 
by ’li^i -ligen; Da. -lig)i Goth, -leiko, derived from 
-Itko- (see -ly^) with an adverb-forming suffix, 
OTeut. - 6 , according to some repr. the ending of 
the abl. fern. (pre-Teut. -dd) or neut. (pre-Teut. 
-dd') ; according to others that of the instrumental 
neut. (pre-Teut, -dm). 

The form-history of the suffix in Eng. is similar 
to that of -LY 1 ; in ME. the OE. -lice was normally 
represented hy -Jlche (southern),-//,^^ (northern), the 
compar, being -Ifker, -Inker, -loker (super!, -est). 
The form -It, -ly, which was current in East 
Midland English in the 14th c., and became 
general in the 13th c., is probably due to the in- 
fluence of the ON. -liga. In the strongly Scandi- 
pavianized dialect of the Ormulum {c 1 200) -li^ 
nnd -like are used indifferently, according to the 
requirements of the metre. Where the positive 
ended in -li, -ly, the comparative and superlative 
ended in -Her, -liest. In the is-zj^th c, forms 
like falslyer, traitorouslyer (Malory), sqftlier, 
justlier, xvidelier Barclay's Argents 1625), 
(asilier, -est (R. Baxter Saving Faith .1658) were 
common, but in later use the advs. in -ly are com- 
pared with more, most, the inflexional forms being 
only employed in poetry or for rhetorical effect. 

* In OTeut. an adv. with this suffix must have 
implied the existence of an adj. with the suffix 
corresponding to -lyI. In OE., however, there 
are several instances (e.g. bealdlice boldly, stuillice 
sweetly) in which an adv. in -lice has been formed 
directly from a simple adj. without the interven- 
tion of an adj. in -Uc. In ME. the number of 
these direct formations was greatly increased, and 
when the final -e, which was the original OE. 
adverb-making suffix, ceased to be pronounced, it 
became usual to append -ly to an adj. as the regular 
mode of forming an adv. of manner. It was, down 
to the 17th c., somewhat frequently attached, with 
this function, even to adjs. in -ly, as earlily,godlily, 
kindlily, livelily, lovelily, siatelily\ but these forma- 
tions are now generally avoided as awkward, while 
on the other hand it is felt to be ungraceful to use 
words like godly, goodly, lovely, mannerly, timely, 
is advs. ; the difficulty is usually evaded by recourse 
to some periphrastic -form of expression. In ex- 
amples belonging to the 1 6th and 1 7th c. it is some- 
times difficult to determine whether a writer in- 
tended the goodly to mean 'in a good manner’ 
or ‘in a goodly manner’, and there are other in- 
stances of similar .ambiguity. In the words denoting 
periodical recurrence, as daily, hourly, the adj. and 
the adv. are now identical in form. A solitary 
example of an adv, f, sb. + with no related adj, 
is partly. From the early part of the 16th c. the 
^suffix has been added to ordinal numerals to form 
advs. denoting serial position, as jirstly, secondly, 
thirdly, etc. (cf. 'F, premierement, etc.). 

. \yhen ^ly is attached to a disyllabic or polj'syllabic 
adj. in -U, the word is contracted, as in ably, 
'doubly, singly, simply ; contractions of this kind 
occur already in the 14th a, but examples of the 


uncontracted forms (e. g. doztblefy) are found as late 
as the 17th c. Whole + -ly becomes wholly, but 
in all other similar instances the written e is re- 
tained before the suffix, e. g. in palely, vilely, 
puerilely. Adjs, ending graphically with // lose 
one / before -/j/,as in fully (in southern Eng. com- 
monly pronounced with a single /, but in Scotland 
often with double or long /), dully (dz^'l|li), coolly 
(kj7‘l|U). Adjs, of more than one syll. ending in^ 
change y to i before -ly, as in merrily ; in forma- 
tions from monosyllabic adjs. the usage varies, e.g. 
dryly, drily ; gayly, gaily (cf. daily, which is the 
only current form) ; slyly, slily (but always shyly) ; 
greyly, grayly has always Another ortho- 
graphical point is (he dropping of the e in the two 
words duly, truly. It is unusual to append -ly 
to an adj. in -zVj the ending of the adv. is nearly 
always -ically, even \yhen the only current form 
of the adj. ends in -ic, 

■ II XiycBUS (bi)rns). [L., a. Gr, Auaro?.] A sur- 
name of Bacchus ; hence used for : Wine. 

, i6o* Marsto.v Antonio's Rev. v. tv. Wks. 1856 1 . 137 Let 
Lyeus flole In burnisht gobblets. 1851 Thackerav Ens. 
I/uin. it. (1858) 92 When his honest hand was shaking., 
in the morning after libations to purple Lyaeus over-night. 

Xiyam (Ui am), lyme fUim). Obs, exc. Pfist, 
and dial. Forms : 4-6 lyame, 5 lyeme, ?5, 7 lym, 

6 lyalnie, lyemme, 6-7 lyome, lime, 6-9 leam, 
liam, 7 leame, leon, 7, 9 lyme, 5- lyam, [a. OF. 
Hem (mod.F. lien) = VT, liam-s. Cat. Pg. 
Hgame, It. legamei—L. ligamen, f Hgdre to tie, 
bind. Cf. Lien.] 

L A leash for hounds. 

rr^oo Parlt. Thre (text A) 38 My lyame than full 
lightly lete 1 doun falle. Ibid.Cix, I hyede to my hounde 
and hent hym vp sone And louset my lyame and let hym 
vmbycaste. 2481-90 Howard Houselu Bks. (Roxb.) 287 
My Lord p.aiea to Mason for lyemes for his howndes . . 
xxrf. ^ 2501 Douglas Pat, Hon. 1. 297 Of goldin cord wer 
lyamis, and the strtngis Festinnit contunct m massie goldin 
nngjs. 2528 MS. List 0/ yexoelry (P. R. O.), ij doggs 
collers of scoolewerk with lyalmes sylk and gold. 2542 
Knaresboro' IPil/s (Surtees) 1 , 8r note. One copJe of boundes 
and ther lyomes.^ 2570 Caios De Canibus Brit. 22 b, Nam 
Lyemme nostra lingua Loruni signfficat. ?r 2600 Distracted 
Entp. V. iv. in Bullcn O. PI. III. 255 Enter Eudon & 
Busse, leading In iwoe (ymcs Byrtha & a SpaniclI. 2611 
CoTGR.. Traict, .. a lime, or line wherein a Bfoud-hound is 
led. i6x* Webster White Devil B iij, Let her not go to 
Church, but tike a hounde In Leon at your heeles. 2686 
Blome Gentl. Recr, 11. 82 A Hound will draw better when 
he la held short, than if he were let at the length of the Liam. 
2829 Scott Wav. and App. to Gen. Pref. iv, A large blood- 
hound tied in a learn or band. 2876 Whit/’j> Gloss., Leam, 
a leash or thong. 2897 Madden Diary W. Silence 23 The 
huntsman then held him (the hloodhound] short, pulling in 
the Ham. 1898 Pall Mall Mag. Oct. 264 The second illus- 
tration shows the huntsmen with their hounds on the lyam 
seeking for deer. 

■ b. Her. The representation of a lyam or leash. 

• 257*BossE\vELL.4r/>/<?r7V M.43 A Lyon Couchanie,fi: three 
Li’ams in chefe d’argent. x6^ (sec Lvam*hound cJ. 

c. Comb. ; lyani-dogr*=LvA5i-HOUND. 

2805 Scott Last Minstr. vi. vii. Stout Conrade, cold , , 
Was by a woodman's lymc-dog found. 

2. Short for Lyaji-hound. 

Bk. Si. Albans F vj b, A Sute of a lyam. i6o5SnAKS. 
Leariii. vi. 7aMastiflre, Grey-bound, iVIongrill, Grim, Hound 
or Spaniell, Brache, or Lym (ixf Fo. 

Lyam-hound, lynie-houna. Obs. exc. Hist. 
Forms : 6 lyam-, 6-7 lime-,7 leame-, lim-,tfrro;/. 
lyne-, line-, liam- (also 9 arch.), 7, 9 lym©-, 
[f, Lyam + Hound.] A bloodhound. 

2527 St. Papers Hen. VIII, IV, 464 A cowple of lyam 
houndcs. 2506 Srenser F. Q. v. ii, 25 But Talus, that 
could like a jime-hound winde her, .. At length found out , 
whereas she hidden lay. i6it Cotcr., s.v, Mut,Chiens mut, ' 
. . lync-hounds, tcarmed otherwise, Limiers de tnui. s 6 i 5 , 
SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farm vti. xxii, 673 This crie 
of hounds, .is in no sort allowed to (he Ham hound, so long 
as he drawelh in the string. 2624 T. Scot Vox Populi 11. 
27 , 1 had my Leame-hounds ready in euery corner to draw 
after them dry-foote, and fetch the Authors Coram nobis, 
2632 Brathwait W/iimzies, Forrester ^5 He can do miracles 
with his line-hound, who by his good ^ucation ha's more 
sophistry than his niaster. 2657 R. Ligon Darbadoes (1673) 

08 There is nothing in that Countrcy so useful as Liam 
Hounds, to find out these Thieves. 2674 J. \Vright tr. 
Seneca's Thyestes 45 So when the Vinbrian Lime-hound 
through the field Hunts on a Trayl ; and In a Leash is held. 
iBox sporting Mag. XVIII. 100 One that leads a lime- 
hound for the chace. 1822 Scott Kenitw. Iv, He has the 
stanch lyme-hound to track the wounded buck over hill and 
daje, but he bath al>o the fleet gaze-hound to kill him at 
view. 2852 Kjncslev Andromeda 446 Him Ate follows 
avenging ; Slowly she tracks him and sure, as a lyme-hound. 
2897 iVlADDEN Diary IV, Silence z"z The huntsman brought 
with him his Ham-hound, a pure-bred blood-hound used for 
finding and harbouring the deer. 

b. fig. Applied to persons. 

a 2611 Beaum- & Fu Philaster iv. i. Oh, bee’s a pernitious 
Hmhound, turne him vpon the pursue of any Lady. 2656 
S. Holland Zara (17x9) 30 Or a second Helen proud of 
the Lime-hound Paris. 

c. As a heraldic cognizance. 

• 1634 Harrington Ort. Fur. xli, xxx. 344 His cosin had 
a Lyme-hound argent bright. His Lyme laid on his back. 

f jDya.ilce> Obs, Also 4 leiance. £a. OF. H- 
ance, f. H-er to bind.] . 


. LTCANTHEOPIST. 

.1. Allegiance. 

Gower Cotf. III. 381 To him belongltb the leiance 
Of Clerk, of knyght, of man of lawe. 

2. A group of persons related to or allied with 
another ; = Alliance 4. 

. crumb. 1409 A kny5t was of fraunce ,, 

hwych was icomen of grei Ij-auuce, Ibid. 4098 pou ne dost 
no^t ase he wys If pow y-lyuest sir Alorys, oper any of his 
lyaunce. c 2400 Land Troy Bk. 2932 For we liaue frendes 
gret plente, That ben alied to 30W and me, That schal ben 
to us in mayntenaunce With alle her men and lyaunce. c 2400 
Destr. Troy 2747 With a Haunce full large of other lege 
kyngis, pat we to heipe vs may haue. 1530 Palscr. 239/1 
Lyaunce kynred, aliancc. 

' o. A kinsman or ally; = Alliance 5. 

24.. Foin. in Wr.-Wuleker 691/14 2502 

Plumpton Carr. (Camden) 164 Cousin, 1 ..pray you to be 
good master to Nycholas Lee, my lyanse [printed lya.n(t]. 
Lyantery, obs. form of Lientery. 
tLyar. *Sr. Obs. Also lyare, liare. [?f. Lin 
v.l -h -EU 1 .] ? A coverlet. 

. 2497 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot! (2S77) I. 369 Item, for .xvj 
elne of damas, to be the Kingis lyare. . .Item, for xvj elnc of 
bukram, to lyne the Kingis liare. 2530 Inv. R. IVardr. 
(x8is)^ 48^ Item, ane lyare of crammesy velvelt, with twa 
cuschingis of crammesy velvelt, bordourit with iressis of 
gold. 2542 Ibid. 96 Item ane lyar of purpour velvott. 

. Lyar, var. Lyre 3^ the shearwater. 

■ Lyard, lyart, a. and sb, Obs. exc. dial. 
Also 4-5 lyarde, 4-5, 8 Hard, 5-6 lyerd. [a. OF. 
Hart, of obscure origin ; perh. f. lie, Lee sbl^"] 

A. adj, A designation of colour, a. Of a 
horse : Spotted with white or silver grey. b. Of 
hair: Grey, silvery grey approaching white, c. 
Applied by Burns to the colour of withered leaves. 

. In north Eng. dialects ‘a white lyared horse means a grey 
one, crone dappled with white and black; and a red lyared 
one is dappled with bay or red and white ’ (E. D. D.J. 

[2300 LtPrr Quotid. Garderobae (2787) 78 Pro uno equo 
nigro liardo empto de eodem fete.] 10 o a Ibid., Pro uno 
equo griseo liardo empto de eodem ad opus Regis [etc.] 

7 68. C2386 Chkvcev. Friar's T. 265 This carter hakked 
his hors..* Hayt now ' quod he,. .*pat was wel twight, myn 
owne lyard boy *. ?a x\ooMorle Arth. 2542 Laggene wjth 
Jonge speres one lyarde stedes, c 2420 Palind. on Hnsb. jv'. 
826 Colouris now to knowe altendilh ye : ..The Hard & the 
white, and broun Is sure. 2438 Bk. AlexanderCt, (Banna- 
tyne) 115 Yon aid man. .With lyart herd and bare gresone. 
2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixi. 70 Tak in this gray horss,Auld 
Dunbar, Quhilk in my aucht with schervice trew In lyart 
changeii is in hew. 1590 Wills «5- Inv, PI. C. (Surtees 286o> 
&47 To Oswin Fenwick a graic nagge. To William Fen- 
wick the lyerd nagge. 2607 Markham Caval. r. (26x7) 22 
The best colour for a stallyon, is browne bay dapled, dapple 
gray, bright bay, or while lyard. 2722 Ramsay Prospect 
Plenty xvil, Nereus rising frae his wat’ry bed, The pearly 
drops hap down his lyart head, c 2^50 Miss Kluot Song, 


The Flowers 0/ the Forest HI, The bandsters are lyart and 
rankled and grey. 278sBuRNsM'^'y^<2/Vi5Twahad man- 
teeles o’dolefu* black, Butane wt’ lyart lining. tiZs — Jolly 
Beggars i When lyart leaves bestrow the yird, 2804 J. 


Grahams Sabbath (x8o8) 14 The lyart veteran. 2895 
Crockett o/Moss Hags 256 His hair, lyart and long, 
fell upon bis shoulders. 

B. sb. As the proper name of a * lyard ’ horse. 

23. . Pol. Songs {Ca.xna^n) 71 Thou shall ridesporeleso thy 
lyard A 1 the ryhie way to Dovere ward. 2377 Lancl. 
A PI. B. xvii, 64 He lyjle adown of lyard and ladde hjTn 
in bis hande. c 1470 Gregory Hist. Coll. Land. Cit. (Cam- 
den) 238 As for beddyng, Lyard my hors had more ese thenn 
had sum good yeman. X486-X504in Denton Eng. i^th Cent, 
(x888) 319, 1 sail gyff yow to yowr plesure lyerd my horse. 

Lyard, Lyas, obs. forms of Liard sb,^, Lias. 

Lybard, lybbard(e, obs. forms of Leopard, 

Lybben, Lybbet, obs. ff. Live v., Libbet 1. 

Lyberary, obs. form of Library. 

Lybet, Lybic; see Libbet, Libyc. 

Lybre, Lyeseum : see Libre, LYCEUii. 

Lycam, variant of Licham Obs. 
Lycanthrope (laiL^m^rtfap, bikreml’rtJp). 

Also 7 lycanthrop. (ad. mod.L. lycanthrdp-us, 
ad. Gr. \vKav6pojn-os lit. wolf-man, f. \vko-s wolt 
4- dv$pwos man.] 

1. One who is afflicted with Lycanthbopy, q.v. 

16*2 Molle Camcrar. Liv. Libr. iv. xiii. 276 The organs 
of the fantasie of such foolish Lycanthrops. 1679 G. R. tr. 
Boaystuau' s Theat. World lit. 246 They will become Lycan- 
thropes, and go naked like the Wolves. 

2. By mod. writers used as a synonym of ^VERE- 
wolf; one of those persons who (according to 
mediseval superstition) assumed the form of wolves. 

2832 A. Herbert In Sir F. Madden Will. 4 Werivol/ 
(1832) 16 Parthenopha2y..isan enormity of the lycanthropcs, 
and not of wolves. 2882 St. James's Gas. 27 Feb. 7 The*>e 
legends of the lycanthrope — the loupgarou— perhaps especi- 
ally induce us to vilify the wolf. 

Fg. 2855 Whittier Arisen at Last 16 Hereaway, ine 


fell lycanthrope finds no prey. , 

Lycantnropic (bik^nhrp-pik), 

lycanlhrdp-iis (see prec.) + -ic.j Of belonging 

to lycanthropy ; suffering from lycanthropy. 

issome reason to apprehend that tnism.iywu , , 

manifestation oflhe human pbaniom. . rFnrmrri 

Lycantliropist (UiL'e‘n>nypist). [f ormed 

a«:iTr^*fL+-TSTl -LtCANTHHOFE. 

.Z LtJ vc/ll. Lyca,Mrcf:>t. .83. A. H.rorrr m 
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Sir F. Madden U'lll. <!• Ji'erwol / 56 A wolf who .. 
prowls .. in quest of human flesh, for which he alone, like 
thelycanthropist, has any taste remaining, Pall Mall 

G. 38 Apr. 4 Petrus Borel the lycanthropist. 

Iiyca'ntliropous, a. [Formed asprec. + -OUS.] 
Pertaining to lycanthropy. In recent Diets, 
li Lycanthropiis. Obs. Pi. Lycanthropi. 
Mod.L. form of Ltcanthrope. 

2584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, v. i. (1886) 72 Another 
being Lycanthropus in the forme of a woolfe, had his woolvcs 
feet cut off. /Z1627 Middleton Changcliu^ \\\. iii, The 
swift lycanthropi, that walk the round, We’ll tear their 
wolvish skins, and save the sheep. 16^7 Trapp Comm. Job 
V. 22. 58 Such Lycanthropi, or beasts in the shape of men, 
Paul fought with at Ephesus. 

Lycantliropy (l3ikce'n)?r<5pi). Also in mod.X*. 
form lycanthropia. [ad. Gr. Xv/favOponria^ £ 
XvKaoOpojTTos : see Lyoanthrope.] 

1, A kind of insanity described by ancient writers, 
in which the patient imagined himself to be a wolf, 
and had the instincts and propensities of a wolf. 
Now occasionally applied as a name of those forms 
of insanity in which the patient imagines himself 
a beast, and exhibits depraved appetites, alteration 
of voice, etc., in accordance with this delusion, 

1584 R. Scot Discav. WUchcr. v. L (1886) 73 Lycan- 
thropia is a disease and not a transformation. 15^ T. B. 
La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 166 That malady, which is 
named by the Grecians.. lycanthropie. i6*x hvarou Auai, 
Mel. I. I. I. iv, Lycanthropia, . . or Wolf-madness, when 
men run howling about graves and fields in the night, and 
will not be persuaded hut that they are wolves or some such 
beasts. <2x656 Bp. Hall Si. Paul's Combat i, Wks. 1808 
V. 321 It is contrary to the delusions of lycanthropy. There, 
he, that is a man, thinks himself a beast ; here, he, that 
is a beast, thinks himself a man. xflya Marvell Reh. 
Trausp. 1. 68 His Gladness hath formed itself intoa perfect 
Lycanthropy. He doth so verily believe himself to be a 
Wolf, that his speech is all turned into howling, yelling, 
and barking. <2x779 Warburton Serm. on Mail. iv. 
24 Wks. 1788 V. 429 The madness called Lycanthropy. 
z8t8 Lady Morgan FI. Macarthy (1819) IIL ii. 75 , 1 am 
not well, surely, Sir, ..and thinks betimes that it’s the lycan- 
thropia I have got, which Maister Camden saith was com- 
mon to the ancient Irish. 1B91 Driver Inirod. Lit. O. T. 
(189a) 469 Nebuchadnezzar's^ seven years' insanity (lycan- 
thropy) with his edict respecting it. 2891 Sydney Bug. iZi/i 
C. I. 27 Young boys and girls were bred ,. in crime, even 
to the pitch of moral lycanthropy. 

2, The kind of witchcraft which was supposed 
to consist in the assumption by human beings of 
the form and nature of wolves. 

1830 Scott Demonal, vii,2xo Persons accused of the crime 
of lycanthropy. 1865 Lecky Ration. 1 . 1, 83 Lycanthropy 
or tne transformation of witches into wolves. 

Lyce, obs. form of List sb.^ 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 40 Thys fyerabras. .came vnto the 
lyces of Kynge Charles.. as he shofd fyght al armed. 
Xiyce, obs. f, lice, pi. of Louse ; obs, f. Lace v. 

II Lycee (Ifs^). [F. Lyck, ad. L, Lyceum (see 

Lyceum).] The name given in France to a 
secondary school maintained by the State, in contra- 
distinction to a college or secondary school main- 
tained by a municipality. 

x86s Q. Rev. CXVII. 40 There are seventy-four lycSes in 
France. \^oo Speaker 19 May 190/2 The population of the 
lyc^es and colleges has remained stationary. 

Lycence, -ens, obs. forms of Licence, License. 
Xiyceum (isisr^m). Also 6-9 erron. Iiyomum. 
[a.L.Zjr^^^/«,ad.Gr, Au«eioi', neut. of Au^eioy epithet 
of Apollo, to whose temple the Lyceum was adja- 
cent. Cf. F, iyckj Sp., It. liceo.'\ 

1. (With capital L.) The proper name of a 
garden with covered walks at Athens, in which 
Aristotle taught his philosophy. Hence, the Aris- 
totelian philosophy and its adherents. 

• XS79-80 North Plutarch^ Sylla (1595) 504 He feld down 
all the wood of the parke Lycaeum. 2638 Baker xx . Balzac's 
Lett. (%’ol. II.) 79 He makes use of them [riches] after the 
manner of the Academy, and of the Lyceum, which never 
thought them impediments to happinesse. xdyx Milton 
P, R. IV. 253 Within the walls then view The schools, of 
ancient sages.. Lyceum there, and painted Stoa next. 1744 
Akenside Picas, Imag. i. 591 Guide my way Through fair 
Lyceum’s walk, the green retreats Of Academus [etc.]. 1838 
THiRLWALLGr<r^« II. ii. 63 The Lyceum, a garden at a short 
distance from Athens, sacred to the Lycian Apollo. 1901 
Lawson Remin. Dollar Acad. 29 He might have been taken 
for a resuscitated Grecian philosopher hastening to meet 
his pupils at the Lyceum, 

D. iraitsf, 

X727-46 Thomson .S’«;//;«r^i393 To Nature’s vast Lyceum, 
forth they walk. 2809 Attn. Reg. 238 It seemed as if all 
the animal creation had been assembled in Covent Garden, 
as in a capacious lyceum, 

2. Used allusively as the proper name of certain 
places of study or instruction, a. In Italy and 
Switzerland, the Latin, title of certain universities 
or colleges (It. Liceo, F. Lyck), b. =F. Lyck, 
the name of an institution (afterwards called 
Atkink) founded at Paris in 1786 , at which lec- 
tures on literature and science were delivered by 
eminent professors, c. In England, adopted as 
the title of many literaiy institutions established in 
the early part of the 19 th c., and of the buildings 
erected for them, usually including lecture-rooms 
and class-rooms and a library. 


2786 Genii. Mag. LVI. i. 263/1 A literary establishment 
has lately been opened at Paris under the title of the Ly- 
ceum, where lectures arc read by the following professors. 
. .The Lyceum is to open every day, morning and evening, 
and each professor is to read two hours in each week. X83S 
G. Downes Lett. Cent. Countries I. xl 159 (Zurich) Close 
by is the Lyceum, or Carolinian College. Ibid, xxix. 472 
(Ferrara) We first went to visit the Lyceum, or University. 

3 , == Lyceb. 

1827 Scott NapoleonV\.^^\^.tKZ'^, thepoHcy of Bonaparte 
to diminish., the secondary or ecclesiastical schools, in order 
that the public education might be conducted at the public 
seminaries, called Lyceums or Academies. 2862 M. Arnold 
Pop. Educ. France Introd. 39 The French aristocracy could 
procure for its children.. a better training than that which is 
now given in the iyceums. 

4, (J.S. (Cf. 2 b, c.) An institution in which 
popular lectures are delivered on literary and 
scientific subjects. 

2820 /I yml. Set. 11 . 3^ Abstract of the proceedings 
of the Lyceum of Natural History, New-York. 2837 Hr. 
Martineau Soc. Amer, III. 163 Colleges to receive the 
(:Hte of the schools ; and Iyceums, and other such institutions, 
for the subsequent instruction of working men. 2850 W. R. 
Williams Retig. Prog. iv. (1854)77 Men have expected ., 
the Lyceum and the Lecture to close the dram-shop. 2893 
Leland Mem.l.zjo Let the aspirant begin by reading papers 
..before such societies or Iyceums as will listen to him. 
b. altrib., as lyceum assembly^ system. 

2858 O. W. Holmes Avt, Break/.d, vi. 55 Two_ lyceum 
assemblies, of five hundred each, are so nearly alike, that 
[etc.]. 2863W. Phillips 242 Appreciating the 

lyceum system as 1 do.. I led [etc.]. 

5, Used as the title of a book. 

2809 Belfoor (title) Lyexum of Ancient Literature; or 
Biographical.. Account of Greek and Roman Classics. 
Lych, var. LiCH, Light. Lych(e, obs. f. Like. 
Iiyche, obs. form of Leech sb.^, Liege a. and sb. 
Iiychee, Lych-gate, var. Litchi, Lich-gate. 

II Lychnapsia (liknie*psia). Gr, Church, [a. 
Gr. righting of lamps.] A series of seven 

prayers for protection during the night, forming 
part of the lychnic. 

2850 Neale East Ch. Introd. 1. S96 While this Psalm is 
being said, the Priest.. saith the lycnnapsla. 

Lychnic (li'knik). Gr. Church, ^ad. eccL Gr. 
Xv^vifiov time of lamplighting, f. Xvxvos lamp.] 
An office which accompanies the lighting of lamps, 
being the introductory part of vespers. 

2850 Neale East. Ch. Inirod. i. Bq? The Order of 
Philothcus directs the Priest.. to begin the lychnics at the 
verse ‘ In wisdom hast Thou made them all *. 

II Iiychnidea. Oix. AlsoLiohnidea. [modX., 
f. L. lychnid-y Lychnis.] ‘ An old garden n.ime for 
the genus Phlox' (Britten & Holland). 

1733 Miller Card. Diet. (ed. 2) s.v. Lychnis,, Virginian 
Lyennidea. .Carolina Lychnidca. 1741 Compl. Fam,>Piece 
n. iii. 379 In Beds made of light rich Earth, plant your 
Cuttings of Lichnidea’s. 1785 M artyn Rousseaus Bat. xvi. 
(1794) 210 Such arc all the species of Lychnidea: which you 
will know by their salver-shaped Corolla, with a bent tube. 

t Lyclmi'diate, a. Ent. Obs. [Hybrid f. 
Gr. \vxyiSi-ov (dim. of Avxt'ioi' lamp-stand, f. 
Auxt'or lamp) + -ate 2.] Giving out light. . 

2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 307 LychuidiatCt when 
the Vertex, Frons and Postna-sus are porrccted so as to 
form a kind of rostrum which gives light in the night. 

II Lychnis (ii’kiiis), AY. lychnides (li'knidfz). 
[L., a. Gr. \vxyh some red flower, f. Xvxyos lamp.] 

1, £ 01 . A genus of caryophyllaceous plants, in- 
cluding the Campion and Ragged Robin. 

i6ox Holland Pliny II. 110 As touching Lychnis, that 
flaming hearbe surnamed Flammea [etc.]. 1W4 Evelyn 
/Cat. Hort, May (1679) 17 Flowers in Prime, or yet lasting 
. . yellow Lillies, Lychnis, Jacea, Beilis, double, white^ and 
red. 2707-12 Mortimer Husb. (1721) II. 229 Lychnis or 
Calcedon are single and double. 2824 H. Phillips Flora 
Hist. II. 183 The Scarlet Lychnisisa perennial plant. 2B84 
Jefferies in Chamb. JmL i Mar. 131/1 The pink lychnis 
or ragged robin grows among the grasses. 

2. With defining word, applied by gardeners to 
various plants of other genera : see quots. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot, App. 3x8 Lychnis, Bastard, Phlox, 
Lychnis, Wild, 2787 tr. Linttxus' Fam. Plants 

I. 116 False Lychnis. 

't*Ly*chiiobite, Obs:~^ • [f. Gr, Xvxvbpios (in 
Seneca), f. \vxyo-s lamp + /yioy life; after corno- 
bite,'\ One who turns night into day ; a ‘ fast-liver 
X727 Bailey vol. II, Lychnobiie^ a Night Walker. 

Lychnoscope (Irkn^kdup). Arch. [f. Gr. 
Xvxyo'^ lamp + •<r/foiros -SCOPE.] A name given to 
the Low side window on the supposition that its 
purpose was to allow lepers to see the altar lights. 

1843 Ecclesiologist II. 71 A paper on the windows called 
* Lychnoscopes’, in the fourth edition of the [Cambridge 
(^mden] Society’s ‘ Hints on the Practical Study of Eccle- 
siastical Antiquities’. 1846 — V, 165 Lychnoscopes are 
nothing else than the symbolical representation of the \Vound 
in the Saviour’s Side. 2848 B. Webb Continental Ecclesiol. 
57 The dwarf-wall is pierced by a broad fenestrella with a 
trefoliated head opening through into the aisle. This in 
England would be called a ‘Jj^hnoscope'. 18^ Parker 
Gloss. Terms Goth. Archil. 

Hence Ziyclinosco’pic a. 

2849 Ecclesiologist IX. 314 Behind it is a small chamber 
with a kindof ‘lychnoscopic* window. iZs^Ibid, XIII. 216. 
Lycht, obs. Sc. form of Light. 

Lycine (li'soin). Chem. [f. Lycinji: see-iNES.] 
A base found in Box-thom. 1865 Watts Diet. Chem. 


t Iiyciske. Her. Obs. Also 7 Lycisous S 
Lycison. [ad. med.L. lydscxis mast, -ca fem,’ f 
Gr. AuKOf wolf.] A fabulous beast supposed to’b 
a hybrid between a wolf and a dog. 

- iS7» Bossewell /IrvwnV ii. 56 Two Lymles Pa,®. 
Lyciskes are called (as Plinie saithe) dogges, gendtrtd d 
wolfes. 1610 GutLLiM Hiraldry iii. xxv. 179 Castonde 
Dogges ingendrea by a Fox and a Bencr; Lydscusefs 
Wolfe and a MastilTe. 1706 PHiLi.irs (ed. Ketsev) imv. 
a Dog ingender’d of a Wolf and a Bitch. 

. t Dyoium. Obs. [late L., a. Gr. Umw, ode, 
neut. sing, of Aukios Lycian.] a. The shrub Eoi- 
tbom (Lycittm barbanwi). b. The fruit, aud 
c. the extracted juice of the Box-tbom. 

1597 Geeaude Herbal m. xxv. 1151 There is drawnemuct 
the leaues and branches of Boxe Thorne.. a iuice, which Is 
named Lyeium. , . In English, .it is also named Lycminofthe 
iuice which is boiled out of it. Physical Dict.^ Ljciuk 

a decoction made of the joyce or decoction of the braohie 
root. i66x Lovell « 5 - A//«. 36 SomeaduIterais 

the Indian Lyclumwilh the gall hereof [rr. a Hcirerl. yy 
Chambers Cycl. Supp.^ Lycittm,. .the name ofa fruii called 
by the French baye eTAvignon, the Avignon bern', i8w 
Penny Cycl. XIV. 210. 

Lycke, Lycken, obs. ff. Lick v.. Liken:', 
Lyckore, obs. comparative form of Like. 
Lycoctonine (Isikp-klonain). Chm. [f. 
mod.L. Lycocton-um wolfs-bane (a. Gr. Ai-«- 
KTovov lit. wolf-killer) + -ine.] An alkaloid extract 
of the Wolf’s-bane. 

• 1878 tr, H. von Ziemssen's CycL Med. XVII. 744 Acttl' 
turn lycocionttm.As the only species [of aconituml thaicoa* 
tains no aconitine, but another alkaloid, lycoctonine. 

Lycodont (Isi'k^dpnt). Ichthyol. ■ [ad. moiL 
Lycodont^, •odon, ad. Gr. Ai;^o 5 ( 5 i'r-€y pi. (Galen), f. 
XvKO-s wolf + bSopT-, bbovs tooth.] A snake of the 
family Lycodontidtc, having caniniform teeth. 

1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 290/2 In some [snakesl all the 
teeth are nearly of the same size ; others possess in front of 
the jaws (Lycodonts) or behind in the maxillarics (Dla- 
crasterians) a tooth. .larger than the rest. 

Hence Lycodontine a., pertaining to the Zj'rt* 
doniidee (Cent. Diet,). 

+ Lycopa*ntlier, Ohs. [a. Gr. Xv«oirdv 5 ij/>, 

f. \vKo-s wolf + TtavOTjp panther.] A fabulous hybrid 
between a wolf and a panther. 

2607 Topsrll Four’/. Beasts (2658) 448 The Lycopanthert 
are ingendred between wolves and panthers. Ibid. 581. 

II Lycoperdon (Uik^pSudpn). Bot. [mo(i.L, 
irreg. f, Gr, Xv«o*j wolf + diphiaBixi to break wind: 
a rendering of the Eng. name wolfs fist (Fist 
j^,-).] The fungus PuiT-ball, Lycoperdon 
x'jybGenil. Mag, XXVI. 430 The lycoperdon, 

2830 Ljndley Nat. Syst. Bot. 335 Gasteromyd..cofflpre* 
bending . . Lycoperdons and the like. 

b. attrib. : lycoperdon nut (see quot.). 

2886 Treas, Bot., Lycoperdon ftuts, tht name under which 
the herbalists sell our common species kA Elaphomycts. 
Hence Iiycope'rdoid a., resembling fungi of tnfi 
genus Lycoperdon, 

2872 W. A. Leighton Lichendlora 243 Venuca larje, 

globular,, .lycoperdoid, eventually laceralcxlebiscent. 

t Lycophosed, a. Obs.-'^ [f. Gr. 

twilight, app. misapprehended to mean keen sight 
(f. wolf + tpS/s light) + -ED -\] Keen-sighted. 

Also Iiycophosy in the same sense. 

1600 Tourneur Transf. Meiam, vi, Looke on my sight, 
you lycophosed eies, And tell me whether it be blear a or no. 
Ibid, xlvii, His eies that ’fore were cleare lycopbosie, Now 
cannot see but in a nunery, . . 

Lycopod- (lai’k^PFd)- Boi. [Anglicized form 
of Lycopodium.] A club-moss, a plant of the 
N. O. Lycopodiacese, esp. of the genus Lycopediurn^ 
2B61 H. Macmillan Footnotes fr. Page Nat. 58 hycopo'^ 
may be said to present the highest type of cryptogam 
vegetation. 2873 Dyer in Q, yrnl. Microscop. ' 

252 The relationship of a Lycopod to a flowering . . 
Hence I»yco*podal 4 Z., pertaining to the lycopoas , 
sb., a plant belonging to the ‘ Lycopodal • 

1835 Bindley Introd. Bot. (1848) II. 98 The L)'COP<~^ 
Alliance. 2854 A. Adams, etc. Man. Nat. Hist. 525 
podals. , j 

^ycopode (brk^p^ud). [a. F, lycopode, ad* 
mod.L. Lycopodium.] —Lycopodium 2. 

2866 Treas. Bot., Lycopode, vegetable brimstone. 

Iiycopodiaceous (bi'kiippdij^i-Jas), bo* 

[f. mod.L. + -OUS.] Pertaining i 

the N. O. Lycopodiacese, of which Lycopodio3I 1 
the typical genus. - 

2832 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. I. xiij. 4 *? 
diaceous plants and mosses. 289a Natural Set. 

A gigantic aquatic Lycopodiaceous plant. . .1 

Lycopodite (bik^z-p^dsit). Geol. A lossu 
lycopodium. 2839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 213/1* 
Lycopodium (bikdprdi£?m). [mod.L., 1 - * 

XvKO'S Wolf+TToS-, TTouy foot, from the cla\y' 
shape of the root.] . 

II 1. Bot. A plant of the cryptogamous genus L) 
podium : a club-moss. In early use, B^ciavoitn * 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lycopodium, ■’ 
Herb. 2756 [see Club-moss]. 1851 Richardson u : ^ 
(1855) 174 The gigantic lycopodium.like, and caclom 
of the coal measures.. all disappear. 1873 Dyer m ^ . 

Microscop. Sci. XIII. 155 The thickened prosencb>maio 
cells which are found in recent Lycopodiums. 
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• 2 . The fine powder formed by the ripe spores of 
species of LycopodiumiVnown as ‘ vegetable brim- 
stone ’ from its inflammability. Also /. dust ^powder. 

• It is used in surgery as an absorbent ; also in theatres for 
the production of stage lightning. 

1836 J. ^lagendle'sForjtiul.ifiA.. 2) 173 Starch or 

lycopodium powder washed with alcohol, appears to preserve 
the auriferous salts the best, 1856 Todd 8c Bowman Phys, 
Aiiat, II. 89 The vibrations of the paper are easily demon* 
strated by the movements of particles of fine sand, or Jyco* 
podium powder strewed upon it. 1876 Duhring Dis. Skin 
235 Absorbent dusting powders, consisting of lycopodium 
dust, will be found most useful. 

Lycor, obs. form of Liquor. 

Iiycoras, -ess(e, -ice, etc., obs. ff. Liquorice. 
3 Ijycorous(e, -onise, variants of Lickebous. 
^ycotropal (laikp’trdpal), a, Bot^ [f. Gr. 
'KvkO‘S ‘ anything in the form of a hook * (L, & Sc.) 
+ -rpoir-os turning + -Ah.] The terra applied to an 
orthotropous ovule, curved downward in the form 
of a horse-shoe (Treas, Bot, 1866). 
Lycotropous ^loikp-tr^pas), a. Bot [f. as 

prec, + -OUS. J = prec. 1878 Hoblyn Diet. Med. Terms. 
Iiycourv©, -esse, obs. ff. Liquor, Liquorice. 
Lycoures, -ourous, -ours, var. Lickerous. 
Lycur, obs. form of Lucre. 

Iiycure, -esse, -yce, obs, ff. Liquor, Liquorice. 
Lydder, -ir, -yr, variants of Lither a. 
Lydderne, -eryn, variants of Lidderon Ods. 
lyddite (li'dsit), [f. name of Zydd in Kent 
(where this explosive was first tested in England).] 
A high explosive, chiefly composed of picric acid, 
and believed closely to resemble Melinite ; used 
in the manufacture of explosive shells in England, 
1888 /. of Wight County Press 3 Nov. 3/4 Armstrong and 
Co., .bought the patent n‘om..M. Turpin, who is now per- 
sonally assisting in the manufacture of Lyddite, the English 
name for Melinite, 1898 Westm. Gas. 26 Aug. 7/1 The new 
Lyddite shell. 1901 Scotsman 14 Mar. 7/3 The power of 
Lyddite has been described by experts, .as most destructive 
in a rocky country. 

Lyder, -ir, -yr, variants of Lither a, 
Lydford law : see Law 8 c. 

•Lydford, now a small village on the confines of Dartmoor, 
was formerly the chief town of the stannaries. 

X399 Langl. Rich. Redeles iii. 145 Now, be lawe of 
Ij^nord . . pilke lewde ladde oujte euyll to thrj’U«‘ 
w. Browne Wks. (1772) 111, 157, 1 oft have heard of Lyd- 
ford law, How, m the morn they hang and draw, And sic 
in judgement after. 1656 Blount Glossogr.f Lydford Laxo^ 
is to hang men first, and indite them afterwards. - 
i*Xiyd^ey v. Obs* [Back-formation f. lydgCTf 
Ledger.] inir. To be a ledger ambassador, 

• at6i$ Raleigh Maxims St. (1636) 31 (To] have some of 
his own Lydging abroad about that rrinces Court, under 
colour of Embassage, or some other pretence. 

Lydgear, -er, obs. forms of Ledger. 

Ziyfldan (Irdi^), a. and sb* [f. L. Lydi-us^ Gr. 

Avbfos + -AN.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to the Lydians, a people of Asia 
Minor, orto their country, Lydia. Sometimes with 
allusion to the wealth of Croesus king of Lydia. 

1584 Lyly SapJto 4- Phao V. i, This shaft is headed ivith 
Lidian steel, rifoo T. Robinson laTo whome 

the Lydian wealth , . is brought in lauish measure. 1636 
JIassinger Rotn. Acton, iii, We show no arts of Lidian 
Pandarisme. 1844 O. Cockayne in Proc. Philol. Soc, (1854) 
1. 275 The Lydian Hercules, x^os Edin. Rex>. July 29 The 
earlier Lydian civilization was Asiatic rather than European. 

2 . spec, in Music, a. The designatibn of one of 
the modes in ancient Greek music, characterized 
as soft and effeminate, b. The third of the 
authentic ecclesiastical modes, having F for its 
‘ final’, and C for its ‘dominant*. 

1579 E. K. Gloss, to SpensePs Sheph. Cal. Oct. 2;i The 
Lydian and lonique harmony. 1^93 G. Harvey Pierce’s 
Super. 50 He regarded not the damety Lydian, Ionian, or 
jEolian Melody. 1632 'ishixou L' Allegro 136 Lap me in 
soft Lydian aires, Married to immortal verse. 1636 C. Butler 
Princ. Mus. i. i- 1 De Lydian Mood* is a grav‘, ful, solemn 
Musik in Discant, for oe most' part', of s>low tim‘. j^7 
Drydcn Alexander’s Feast 97 Softly sweet, in Lydian 
measures?, Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures. 1807 Robin- 
son Archseol. v. xxiii. 534 In music.. there were four 

principal v6(iO(. or modes: the Phrygian, the Lydian, the 
Doric, and the Ionic.. The Phrygian mode was religious, 
the Lydian plaintive. 1867 Macfabben Harmony L 13 The 
Lydian is the third mode of Ambrose's selection. 
fg. 1664 Butler Hud. ii. i. 850 As skilful coopers hoop 
their tubs With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs. 

3 . Lydian-stone. Min. A black variety of 
jasper (basanite) used by jewellers as a touchstone 
for testing gold. 

3720 Strype Siends Siirv. II. vi. i. ii/i Within the Rails 
before the High Altar, is a curious in-laid Floor . . where . , 
there are set these several Sorts of Stones, the Jasper,., 
Lydian, . . and Serpentine. 1746-74 Hill Theopkr. Stones 
25 Others serve for the Trial of Metals, as that called the 
Heraclian or Lydian Stone. 1836 Macgillivrav ir. Hum- 
holdt's Trav. li. 133 It did not e.xhibit the little veins of 
quartz so common in Lydian stone. 1879 Study 

Ro^s xiv. 293 Lydian-stone (basanite, touch-stone, kiesel- 
schiefer) is. .an altered sandy slate, 

• B. sb. An inhabitant of Lydia. Also, the lan- 
guage of the Lydians. 

*545 Ascmam Toxeph. 1. (Arb.) 40 Yet after by the meane 


of one Pactyas a verj'e headie manne amonges the Lydians 
they rebelled agajmste Cyrus agayne. 1696 Phillips s.v. 
Lydia, It falling to TjTrhenus nis lot, he went out with a 
great multitude of Lydians. *73$ lIoLiNGBROKE.S“/«^^d- Use 
Hist. iii. (1752) 1. 76 Herodotxis.. proposed to publish all be 
could learn of the antiquittesofthe lonians, Lydians, . . Medes, 
and Persies. 1886 Sheldon tr. Flaubert’s Salammbd 3 
Some Lydians feasted arrayed in the robes ..of women, 

■ Lydron, -im, variants of Liddekon Obs, 

Lydyate, obs. form of Lidgate. 

Lye i^lai), sb. Forms : 1 l€as, Idah, Ids, 
3 loihe, 4 lejo, lije, (5 legh, ley3e, leygh(e, 
lybe), 5-9 lee, lie, ley, (5-6 leye, le, ly), 
5- lye. [OE, iea^ (later genit. /da^e) 

str. fern., corresponds to MDu. ie^Ae (Du. icog), 
OHG. louga (MHG., mod.G. iattge)^ lye, ON. 
iaug bath:— OTeut. *iaugd ; prob. f. the root 
to wash (see Lather) -i- suffix :— 0 Aryan -<75.] 

1 . Alkalized water, primarily that made by the 
lixiviation of vegetable ashes, but also applied 
(esp. with prefixed word as in soapdye^ sodadye) 
to any strong alkaline solution, esp. one nsed for 
the purpose of washing. + Also water of lye. 

<3700 Spinal Gloss. S9* Lexiua, leaj \Corpus and Erf. 
leCSJ. czooo Sax. Leec/td. I. 364 Sanseocum men wyre 
drenc of hwites hundes hoste on bitere lexe wundorlice hyt 
bxleS. Ibid. II. 338 Wyre him lea^e of wlen absan. C 1400 
Lanfrands Cirurg, 93 If |>at hou waische hem bohe [a 
cankre & a foul vlcus) wij» 1130. Ibid., pe vlcus is densid 
wih J>ilke li3e (r/.r. Iey3el. ct42o Fallad. on Hush. 11. 3^7 
Wete hit [a tree] at the fulle Thrie euery mone a yer in lie 
allone. c 1430 Txno Cookerydks. 32 Take a gode quantyte 
of fyne lej'e, & put it on a potte . & whan h® ley is .sepin 
hot, caste he Pesyn her-to. c 1440 facob's Well 195 Watyr 
of legh is made wj'ih asschj's Sc watyr, . , for asschys & 
hote watyr makyn good leyghe. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men 
(\V. de W. 1506) I. ii. 10 But man shall be baptysed in 
necessyte with le. 1660 Worlidce Syst. Agric. (1681) 60 
The Lee or Lixivium wherewith the Women usually scour 
their Clothes. X704 N. N. tr. Boccalini s Advts. fr. 
Pamass. III. 287 Henry the Fourth, thought it an Honour 
to wash his Head .. though some malicious People say, He 
did it not with Soap, but with hot scalding Lye. 1807 T, 
Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 544 Muriate of potash. This salt 
. . is prepared from the waste leys of the soap-makers. 1898 
F. T. Bullen Cruise Cachalot iv. (1900) ^ The officers . , 
were content with ley, which was furnished in plenty by 
the ashes from the galley fire. 

b. In wider sense ; Any detergent material used 
in washing ; a cleansing substance. Also Jig.^ 

<rx20o Vices ff Virtues 95 Nis <5ar non swo god leise se 
teares. xz . . Prayer to our Lady 19 in O. E. Misc, 393 Ml 
brune her is hwit bicume tch not for hwucche leihe, cx^o 
Spec. Gy War:o. 828 ^e hote teres of mannes eije Mat^b 
clannere ban any l^e. 1340 Ayenb. 145 )>et is bet we byeb 
alle y-wasse of onelepi le^e, pet wes mid lesu cristes 
preclouse blod. 1426 Lydc. DeGuil. Pilgr. 21855 Wyth wycb 
water, dame Penaunce Maketh a lye..To wasshen a-way 
alordure. i6ox YLoiA.KUTi Pliny 11. 324 The vrin ofa yong 
Asse foie is supposed to thicken the haire: but there would be 
mixed .some Spiknard with this washing He, to rectifie the 
strong sent of the said wine. 1648 Herrick Hesper. (1869) 
tqo Feacie, some say, doth wash her clothes i* in’ lie That 
sharply trickles from her either cj’e, 

f C. A cosmetic for the hair. (Cf. Lye-pot.) Obs. 

xg., WiTHALS Diet. (1568) St a/s Lie to wasshe the head 
with, lixiuium. 1561 T. Hodv tr. Castiglione’ s Courlyer 
ti* (*577) Liij b, I reprehended a ladie of loue for occupying 
a certain kinde of lye y* shined much. 

t d. Applied to urine used as a detergent ; more 
fully Chajiber-lye. Obs. 

X4 . . Voc, in Wr.-WGlcker 593/23 Locium, lye, or pj-sse. 

2 . Water impregnated with salts by decoction 
or lixmation. Now rare. 

1634 Peacham Genfl. Exerc. i. xxiii. 77 The Lie of Rue, 
(that is the water wherein you have sod your Rue or herb- 
grace). 1644 Nye Gunnery (1670) 14 Pour upon the said 
flower so much of the strained water, which I call lee or 
lime water, as unll dissolve the flower, 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. VI. xti. 337 Colcothar or vitriol burnt, .will make 
good Inke, and so will the Lixivium or Lye made thereof 
Avith warme water, 18x1 Self Instmecior 562 A ley made 
with tartar and gum-water. x86o Mavry Phys. Geog. Sea 
i, § 43 They [waters] find their way into the sea, and so 
make the lye of the earth brine for the ocean. Ibid. x. § 461 
The brine of the ocean is the ley of the earth. 

3 . The limpid acrid fluid which runs from A 
blister or the like ; the ‘ water ’ which collects in j 
the body in dropsy. Now only dial. 

16x5 CttooKEBodytfMan^z'Hisi^aueH suddenly opened 
whence issued so great quantity of the dropsy Lie, that his 
body fell to the wonted scantling. xB86 A'. W. Line. Gloss., 
Lee (so pronounced*,., the watery matter which issues from 
a w'ound or sore : as ' It's more like lee than matter', 

4. attrib. and Comb, (sense 1 ), as lye-askes, -bmsh, 
-kettle, -trough, -tub, -vessel, -wash. Also Lye-pot. 

x6ox^HqLLAND Pliny II. S99 Hereupon comes Liscivus 
cints, L Lie ashes, which being drunk is medicinable. 2605 
Timme Quersit. 11. iii. 1x5 Lyc-wash is made of ashes and 
water. 1683 Moxon Mcch, Exerc,, Printing xi. t 21 The 
Lye Brush is made of Hogs Bristles faslned into a Board 
with Brass-Wyer. Ibid., Lye-Kettle commonly holds 
about three Gallons. The Lye-Trough.. is a Square 

Trough made of Inch-Boards. *743 Land, fy Country 
Brewer xl (ed. 2> 109 A Lye-tub, though generally neglected 
as the worst . . for a Cooler, has rcallj- proved the sweetest 
and safest of any. 1763 Museum Rustiatm 1. 53 The straw 
in the bottom of your lye-v^seL x8»4 J. Johnson Tjpcgr, 
II. 489 As soon as a form K wrought^flT, the press-man to 
carry it to the lye-trough, and there completely rub it over 
with lye. 1882 J. Soutiwabo /'me/. Printing (1S84) 406 
Lye is applied to the forme with a lye brush. 


+ Lye, 2^-1 Cooker)*, Obs. [a. F, ////* to thicken 
(a sauce, etc.), lit. ‘ to bind ’ L. ligare^ 

1 . irons. To mix; to thicken (soups, sances, etc.). 
Cf. alj's, Ally v, 5. 

7CI390 Fonn: of Cnry (1780I 17 Make a I>-re of raw 
ayrene and do fterto Safrone and powdour douce, and lye it 
up with gode broth. CI420 Libor Coccnim (1E62) la Loke 
hou lye hit with araydone. £1430 T-.00 CookeryMs. 13 
Take Vele..and hakke it to gobettys .. aad lye it with 
Flowre of Rys. Ibid, 19. 

2 . To bind or tie. In quot. fg. 

1621 Bury Wills (Camden) 167 He shall neede noe bonde 
to lye him to it. 

Lye, [f. Lye sb.] Also ley. traus. To 
treat with lye. 

j8os Ann. Reg. S75 I.e3» the thread once. i883 Sci. Atner. " 
8 Dec. 356/2 The air is to be.. excluded from the surface of 
fniiis left standing after h.aving been either lyed or washed. 

Lye : see Lee sb., Leye, Lie. 

Lyeas, str. pa. t. of Leese v.i 
Lyeave, obs. form of Leaf. 

Lyed (loid),^/, a. U, S. Also lied. [f. Lye 
v.'^ + -ED ^.] Treated with lye ; steeped or washed 
in an alkaline fluid. Lyed corti, .maize or other 
grain steeped in weak lye to remove the husk. 

18x4 Brackenridge frnl. in Viexos Loutsiania 202 Their 
food consists of lied com homony for breakfast. i£^ 
Emerson Cond. Life, Wealth 70 Pride can go without 
dDmestics;..can eat potato, purslain, beans, lyed com. 
Lyef(e, obs. f. Lief. Lyefull, var. Leeful. 
Lyeg:e, Lyeg(e ;aimc0,obs. ff. Liege, Ligeance. 

Lye5e, obs. forms of Lie v^-, v.^ 
Ly(e)3ere, Lyek(e, obs. ff. Liar, Like. 

Lyen, obs. form of Lie z/.i. Lien sb?-. Lion, 
LyencephaJons (laiiense-fabs), a. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Lyencephal-a (Owen) -h -ous. 

According to (5wen himself {Classif MavimaJia, 1859), 
his te^ Lyeticephala is f. Gr. Av-rtv to loose-f-^we'ifraAos brain 
(see Encephalon), and signifies ‘the comparatively loose or 
disconnected state of the cerebral hemispheres'.] 

Of or belonging to the Lyeticephala, in Owen's 
classification the lowest group of Mammals, in- 
cluding the Monotremes and the Marsupials. 

1859 Owen Classif. Mammalia 27 The Lyencephalous 
Mammalia. 1B64 in Webster, And in later Diets. 
Lyepart(e, obs. form of Leopard. 
t Lye*-pot. Obs. [Cf. Lye sb, i c,] An orna- 
mental vessel to hold lye for use as a hair-wash, 

X486 Will of Lytion (Somerset Ho.), A lye pott of siluer 
and gill, a holy water stopp. *599 Nashe Lenten Stujfe 
45 Semiramis ranne out with her lie-pot in her hand, and 
her black dangling tresses about her shoulders. 1607 
Middleton Five Gallants u i. xa Lent . . ujjon her gilt 
casting-bottle and her silver He-pot, fifty-five shillings. 
Lyer(e, var. Lear2 obs . ; obs. f. Lyre 3 ^ Liar. 
Lyeme, -i, -y, obs. forms of Learn. 

Lyeroway : see Lyra 5, 

Lyery (bi’sri), a. Now dial. Also lyary. 
[Var. of Liry a.] Of cattle : Ha\’ing a super- 
abundance of lean flesh. 


1x483! see Liry, s.v. Lire jrJ.*J 1803 A. Hunter Georg. 
Ess. IV. 351 Lyerj*, or black-fleshed. 1807 Gulley in 
W. C. L. Martin Oxsi/i Cattle, well known to the breeders 
adjoining the river Tees by the appellation of *Iyer5'’, or 
‘ double-lyered ' J that is, black-fleshed, a 2843 Southey 
Comntfl, Bk, IV. 400 Those [Lincolnshire oxen] that never 
fatten are called lyer>\ CX847 'V. C. L Martin Ox 41/2 
The cattle in general were large,, .slowto fatten. .and often 
black, or foul-fleshed, or as it is called in Yorkshire ‘lyery’. 
1855 Stephens Bk. Fann (ed. 2) 11. 142/1 When the flesh 
[of an ox] becomes heavy on the thighs, making a sort of 
double thigh, the thigh is called lyary. 

Lyes, obs. form of Leash ; obs. pi. Louse. 
Lyese, Lyesinge, vars. Leese i/.l, Leasing. 
Lyf, obs. form of Leaf, Life. 

Lyfar, obs. Sc. comp, of Lief, dear. 

Iiyfe, obs. form of Life ; Sc. form of Lief. 
Lyfiije, LyfRsre, obs. forms of Life, Ln'EK. 

+ Ly€lde. Obs. Also 6 leefekye. [a. Du. 
lijfken ‘ corpusculum, subucula, exomts ’ (Kilian), 
dim. of body; cf. G. letbsheu^ A bodice. 

IS79 Lyly EuphiHS (Arb.) ii6 Their spots, their lawnes. 
their leefekyes, their ruffes, their rings : Shew them rather 
Cardinalls curtisans, then modest Matrons. 1609 T. Cocks 
Diary (1901) 73 W'th iij Ii before delivered her for my 
wives gownc and lyfkie. 

LymoS, variant of Livenath Obs. 

Lyfl(e, obs. form of Left, Lift. 

Lyfve, Lyfy, obs. forms of Live v., Lifet. 
Lyg, Iiygatmce, obs. ff. Lie w.J, Ligeance. 

■ Lyg(g)e, obs. form of Lie v>, Liege. 

Lyger, Lygham, see Leggeb, Licu.iu. 

Lyghe, lyje, obs. ff. Lie ; var. Lei'E Obs. 
Lygher, ly3er(e, obs. forms of Liail 
L yght, obs. form of Light; variant of Lite. 
Iiyghteling, I.y;tinose, obs. form of Light- 
KING, Litmus. , _ ™ „ 1 

Ityhe, Lyht(e, obs. forms of Lye t ikil 
I tyicht. Lyif, Lyik, obs. ^Lioiit, Lite, Likl 
T.. rr:..,re ftsi-itiY -nhl. sb.^ Foims . sec Lie 


Si 

K- 


—5, (Isi iO). 

,IE V.l- ■¥ -ING *.] 


action r-.l in various senses ; iKt- 

ntr.redmmu. remaining m deposit, t being sick, etc. 


ing, reclining, remaining 
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lying. 


LYMPH. 


' «X2*s /i«rn /i. S Fleschs forgon oJ>er visch,&alle o^Jcr 
swuche binges, of wenunge, of liggunge, of vres, of beoden. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 6686 |>e sniiter sal quite his Icchyng, And 
bescathof his liging. ^1380 Wvcup^SVrw. Sel. Wks. 1. 141 
For bobe Cristis liynge m ]>t sepulcre and his dwellinge 
here in erbe was litil tyme. a 1400 Cursor AU 2^091 (CoU. 
Galba) pe first [discipline es] .. sighing, wepeing, and ill 
liging. 1526 Pil^. Per/. (W. de W, 1531) 137 Soft lyenge, 
soft werj’ng, or moche fedyng of delycale meates. 2602 
Shaks. AiCs IPcll I. i. 167 'Tis a commodity will lose 
the glosse with lying ; The longer kept, the fesse worth. 
1634 Lease by R. Kenward to IP. Deane verso (MS.), I .. 
would never have bought it but for the convenient lying of 
it to my other ground. X683M0XOS Aleck, Exere.y Printing 
vii, Sugar*Chest . . Stuff being commonly well-season'd, by 
the long lying of the Sugar in it. 1726 Leoni tr. Alberti's 
Archit. I. 34/t Liquify ’d by long lying in the Water. 1899 
AUbiitis Syst, Aled, VI. 574 This situation [of a bed sorej 
is determined, .by the lying of the paralytic on that side. 

fb. spec* The state of being buried; concr, 
place of sepulture, Obs, 

1480 Caxton Chron.En^. ccxxx. 244 Kyng Edward chese 
his sepulture and his lyggyng at Westmynster, a 1676 
Gunton Hist. Ch. Peterburgk (1686) 77 The Heralds., 
appointed . . the place for the body to be Interred^ which 
was devised over against the lying of Queen Katherine. 

c. with adv. or advb. phr. (see Lie z/.l IV)* 
Also Lying-in. 

1382 Wyclif Rom. ix. 10 Rebecca, of o liffg>*nge by hau* 
ynge tweye sones ofYsaac, ourfadir. 2387T«EvisA///^r/^« 
(Rolls) VI. 93 Bole wibsom manere rouschelyngc bat he 
made in ligynge adoun his felowe awook. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Le^. 333/2 He hadde Subtylytee for tesenewe the 
lyggynge in a wayte of his enemyes. 1530 Palsgr, 239/2 
tying in wayte, agnaytance. Ibid. 423, I am upon my 
lieng downe, as a woman that is nere her tyme. i6ot 
Holland PUny I. 87 From^ thence to the lying out of the 
mountaine Pyrenasus, Aquitania. x6xi Bidle Ps, cxxxix. 
3 Thou compassest my path, and my lying downe. x6ix — 
Acts XX. 19 Many_ teares, and temptations, which befell me 
by the lying in wait [Tisdale layinges away te] of the lewes. 
X623 Massinger Bondman 11. i, There’s a sport too Nam’d 
lying Perdieu. .Which you must learne to play at. 16^7 
Fuller Tk. in ll'orse T, (1841) 8x This lying along is 
an improper posture for piety. X7XX W. Sutherland Ship- 
build. Assist. 1x5 B. is the Fore-top*sail braced hack, which is 
done, .to stop her way, term’d Lying-by. 17x1 Loud, Gaz, 
No. 49x0/2 The Admiral thought it proper, .to make the 
Signal for lying by. 1792 Charlotte Smith Desmond II. 
121 You have accused me of lying by in Company. 

aitrib. r:x834 N. P. Willis in G. Paston Little Aleut, 
r^thC, (1902) 176 His [Disraeli’s] eye,. has the most mocking 
Jying*in*wait expression conceivable.^ 1899 Altbutt's S^'st, 
Aled, VII. 460 If a change from the lying«down to the sitting* 
up position is rapidly made. 

2 . concr* With qualification (as dry^ so/l, warm, 
etc,, fytn ^ : Accommodation for repose. 

2853 De Quincey Auiohiog, Sk, Wks. I. 29^ It was a sub- 
ject of gratitude . . to dwell upon the soft lying which was 
to be found in that •• morass. x868 Nettleship Browning 
vii, 262 A poet from hts birth, nursed in Nature’s softest 
lyln^, 1886 IPeekly Times 6 Aug. 13/3 There is no finer 
leeding or warmer lying in Scotland. 2898 IPestm, Gaz. 
20 May 10/2 Dry lying— a dry bed at night— is. .essential 
to the welfare of deer. 

3 . attrib..i^%lying-grouitd.i -place \ flying-house 
(see quot. 1593); lying-press {Printing) « lay- 
ing-press (see Laying vbl, sb. 3). 

189s Cornish IPild Eng, 122 The paddock Is a favourite 
•lying ground for hares. <423-4 Durham Acc, Rolls 
(Surtees) 271 Pro Hgatur pro hostio vocato trapdoure supra 
*lyng house, iiijrf!.; et pro seris et clavibus pro lyng house, 
xxrf. XS93 Rites ^ Alan. Ch, Durh. (Surtees) 75 A strong 
prysonne call the Lynghouse IiJ/.S*. Cos.^ Lyinge housej. 
1382 Wyclif Prov, viL 17, I ha sprengd my *ligging place 
with myrre, and aloes. 2580 HollybAnd Treat. Pr. Tong* 
Desbauger vn sanglier^ to raise a wilde Bore from his lying 
place. 2876 Encycl, Brit. IV. 43/1 By screwing the volume 
up in the *lying-press. 

Ijying (lai’ii)), vbl, 5^.2 Forms: see Lie v.^ 
[f. Lie Z1.2 + -iNG 1 .] The action of Lie ; the 
telling of lies, fin i6-i7thc. sometimes in plural. 

a X300 E. E. Psalter v. 7 (MS. Egerton) pou leses alle bat 
speke liyhinge. 1340 Ayenb. 143 Him hit blngb b^t hit is 
al wynd and metinge and lyesynge. 2426 Lydg. De GuU, 
Pilgr. 13302 Mycondicioun ys to lye;. .With lyyng I shal 
deceyue the. 2577 Nokthbbooke Dicing (1843) 68 If for 
ydlc wordes, what for hurtfull words? what for lyings? 
2604 E. GIrimstone] D' Acosta’s Hist. Indies v.xxviii. 412 
The Divell,,did steale all that he could from the truelh, to 
imploy it in his lyings and deceits. x6^6 E. Reyner Rules 
Govt. Tongue x6 Lying Is an ungodly, devilish and damnable 
practice. 2827 Mrs. A. Opie {titli^ Illustrations of Lying in 
All its Branches. 2863 Mrs. Riddell IPorld in Ch. III. 
41 Lying the employment of the lower orders, and ihe 
recreation of the higher. 

personi/ed. 2606 Dekker Sev. Sins tr. (Arb.) 21 Lying is 
Father to Falshood,and Grandsire to Penury. 

^ b. Alleged name for a * company ’ of pardon- 
ers. i486 Bk. St. Albans F vij, A Lyeng of perdeneris. 
TiyiTig (lai'ii]), ///. [f. Lie v.^ + -ing 2.] 

1 . That lies, or rests in a recumbent, extended, 
stationaryorinert position ; also,f (OE.) dead. 

cxooo Leg. St. Sivithun etc. (Earle 2861) no Pat mregn 
bxs licgendan. 2382 Wyclif Jer. xxxiii. 12 A dwelling 
place of shepperdus, of liggende flockus. 1422 tr. Secreia 
Secret..^ Priv. Priv. 224 The angty man la wonyt to be of 
. . a semely chyne and accordynge to the visage, and Hggyne 
here, <i 2450 Fysshyngew. Angle (1883) 16 The lying ground 
lync with ovte floyie. 1842 Tennyson Visioyi Sin 12 Sitting, 
lying languid shapes. 2^2 Remarks on Golf 14 The Short- 
spoon.. is used for playing either- good-lying or bad-lying 
balls. 2880 W. Carnegie Pract. Trap. 16 That most 
annoying eventuality, a ' lying ’ ferret, 

• b. Sc. Of money, goods, etc. ; Put by. 


2722 Ramsay Three Bonnets i. 129 Your claiths, your 
lands, and lying pelf. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 386 
We are not informed, what lying stock they have, what 
donations they have received [etc.]. 

2 . Special collocations: lying-dog, n setter; 
lying-panel, f (a) a panel which occupies the lowest 
place in a series ; {b) a panel whose longest dimen- 
sion, or one whose grain, lies horizontally ; f lying- 
stone, the nether millstone; lying-storm (.SV.), 
a snow-storm when the snow lies; lying-wall 
Foot- WALL (Raymond Mining GlossP^. 

2828 Scott Hrt. Atidl. xii, As if a penalty was inflicted 
by statute for any man who suld hunt or hawk, or use 
*fying-dogs. 2678 Moxon Alech. Exerc, 1 . 106 The *Lying 
Pannel, above the Base. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract, Build, 
226 Lying Panelt a Panel with the fibres of the wood dis- 
posed horizontally.^ 2842-59 Gwilt Archit. Lying 

panels^ those wherein the fibres of the wood, or the grain of it, 
lie in an horizontal direction. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 
251 As certain a cause as is that, by which the runner in 
a Mill does not sink through the*Lyingstonc. ^1787 Beattie 
Scoticisnis 79 Wc use the word storm to .signify a storm of 
snow, or snowy weather. We even speak of a •lying storm. 
18^ H. Stethens Bk. Farm I. 298 Should the flakes be 
spicular and fall very thick and fast, then a heavy fall, or 
a ‘lying storm '..may be expected. 

Lying (bi-ig), fpl. a.- Forms : see Lie v.- 
[f. Lie si .2 + -iNGii.J 

1 . Of a person, his lips, etc. : That tells lies. 

»S3S Coverdale Ps. cxix. 2 Deliuer my soule (o Lorde) 

from lyenge Itppcs. 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. K/, 11. i. 126 Then, 
Saunder, sit there, the lying’sl Knaue in Chtlstendome. 
x6io B. JoNSQN Alch. tv. iv. Do not beleeue him, Sir. He 
is the lying’.st Swabber ! i6ix Bible Prov. x. 28 Hee that 
hideih hatred with lying Hppes..is a foole. a 2758 Ramsay 
Eagle ff Robin 44 With a wickit Heand tung. 2^ W. J, 
Tucker E. Europe 158 A canting, lying, hypocritical set. 

2 . Of impersonal things: Untruthful, mendacious; 
hence, deceitful, false. 

ai22i yuliana 2 Ant of bis Ithinde Itf lende us .. into b^ 
cche of heouene. <tx^o Hampolc Psalter \. 4 His worde 
sail noght..dissayuabiTc ne leghynge. 2535 Coverdale 7 er. 
vii. 4 Trust not in false lyenge wordes. 2611 Bible Ps. xxxi. 
6 , 1 haue hated them that regard lyingvanities. 27x8 Prior 
Solomon H. 673 And slavish Bards our mutual loves rehearse 
In lying strains. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 322 
It was much easier. .to put forth a lying prospectus. 

ljy'ing-i*n. [Lying vbl* jAI i c. See Lie z^.l 
23.J The being in childbed ; accouchement. 

ex44o Promp. Parv, 305/2 Lyynge yn, of childe bedde, 
deeubie. 2580 Hollybano Treat. Pr. Tong, Gesitte, a lying 
in. 2698 Frocer Voy, 226 The women liave good Lying’s-in 
and the children are lusty. 276^4 Tucker ZA Aa/.(i834) 
L 93 Those cushions your gossips stick with pins in hearts, 
lozenges, and various forms, against a lying-in. 2842 L. 
HuntA/Vh, Women If B. (2847) I. 312 The (^ueen talked 
to me [Madame de Sdvign^] as long about my illness as if it 
had been a lying-in. 

b. atirib.i as lying-in-asylum* -chamber etc, 

2770 Hewson in Phil. Trans, LX. 412 The British Lying- 
in-llospital. xtc^ Aled. yml. II. 190 A lying-in ward has 
been lately established. 2838 Dickens 6?. 7'ww/xxxvii,* The 
lying-in room, I suppose?' said Mr. Bumble. 2887 Brit. 
Afetl. yrnl. 71 May iiox/i Such sanitation . . might be of 
service in lying-in institutions. 2895 Daily Nesvs^ Dec. 3/7 
A system of registration of all . . Jying-in houses. 28^ 
Allbutt's Sysi.Afed, VII. 797 Statistics oflying-in hospitals 
show that [etc.]. 

i)o liylug-in ppl. a.j that is in childbed. 

2710-xx Swift yrnl. to Stella 23 Mar., L.s.aw his lady 
sitting in the bed, in the forms of a iying-in woman. 2824 
Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. 174 The sick, the delicate, 
..the lying-in. ' 2889 J, M, Duncan ZffA Dis. Women xxii, 
(ed. 4) 189 In Ijdng-in or recently delivered women. 

Sjyingly (birigli), adv. [f. Lying ppl. a.‘-^ + 
-LY ^.] In a lying manner, mendaciously, 

1382 Wyclif yer. vii. 8 To stein, to slen, to don auoutrie, 
to swern liendely, to oflre to Baalym. — • Ezek, xiii. 22 
For that that ^e maden leei^yngli the herte of the iust 
man to mourne, whom Y made not sorcwful. 2542 R, 
Copland Guyden's Quest, Chirurg. Giv, Of whiche .xij. 
rybbes there be .vij, very, and .v. false or lyengly. 2682 
Disc. Addresses or Presentm. to AV«^2o Their Popes (who 
go lyingly under the Name of Christ^ Vicars). 1804 Anne 
Seward Lett, (i8ix) VI. 246 It reached his ear, that she had 
lyingly called him ‘the thing of sound without sense', 
289s Times 29 Jan. x 1/6 He lyingly reported that he had 
sunk two of the French men-of-war, 

tLying-weiglit. [Lying ///. a.i] a. 

A free weight placed in a scale, as distinguished 
from the hanging weight attached to a spring 
balance or a steelyard, b. = Avoirdupois, 

1454 Rolls ofParlt. V. 275/1 [That no person buy wool by 
the fleece] nor weyed by the awncell, but only by the lying 
weight, after xiiii H^to the stoon. 2502 Abnolde C/irvu, 
(2811) 191 Ther beth iij maner weyghtj that is to wele troy 
weyglit, auncell weyghtls, and lyggynge weyght. Ibid., 
The Lygginge weyght therby is boughte and solde alle 
maner of Marchaundise .. as is vsed to be solde be weyght, 
and of this weyght xvi vuncis made a pound and C. and 
xijli. is an C. 2545 Rates Custom-ho. dvb, Lyinge 
wayghte. Thys Lyinge and Haburdy peyse is all one, 

Lyk, obs. Sc. form of Like. 

LykamCe, Lykance, vars. Licham, Likance. 
Lykanthropy, variant of Lycanthropv. 

Iiyke ; see Lich, Liche, Lick z/., Like v* 

Lykeleod, -hood, obs, forms of Likelihood. 
Lyken,Iiykeny,obs. formsofLiKEz^.i, Liken z;. 

Iiykeres, obs. form of Liquorice. 

Lyker(o)us, -owse, etc., var. Lickerous Obs. 
Lyke-wake, ly'kewake(l3i'h|W^k). Also 


4, 9 liche-wake, 6, 9 lyk(e)wa(i)ke, 6-7 like 
lyke-walk,8-9lake-wake, 9 lychwake. Cf Late 
WAKE, [f.^/r, Lich + Wake T hewatchW 
at night over a dead body, ^ 

c 2386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 2100 Ne how that lych vaW 
was yholde Al thilke nyght...kepe I nat to.seye. 
Douglas Af^neis x. ix. 31 Quham that he etlis for to seJ 
from ihens, To P.'illas likewalkis. 2558 Richmond Wm. 
(Surtees 1853) <27 Ther shall be no yong folkes at my hje* 
waike. 2623 in Pitcairn Grim. Trials III. 1:49 At quhose 
lyke-walk.. the ox foirsaid was slane and eitiin. amt 
Pair Alary of Wallington xix. in Child Bnllads 11. mh 
Your daughter .. bids you come to her sickening, or btx 
merry lake-wake. 2832 Carlyle A/isc. (1857) Hi. uiAt 
all lykewakes, the doings and endurances of the Dcpatitd 
arc the theme. 2878 W. C Smith Hilda (1879) <92» I heard 
them., moan their rugged lyke-wakes in the ancient Runic 
rhymes, 

attrib. 2805 Scott Last Afinstr. iv. xxvi, Our slogan is 
their lyke-wake dirge. 2837 Sir F. Palcrave 
Friar (1844) 99 The lyke-uake train was seen ad^’anebz 
towards them. 

Lykey, Lykke, -yn, obs. ff. Lick v., Likei', 
Lykkerwys, Lykky : see Ltckerous, Likek.i 
, Lykne(n, -yn, obs. forms, of Liken. 
Lykor, Lykorise, obs. ff. Liquob, Liquorice. 
Iiyky(e)n, obs. forms of Like v?- 
Lyksrrrhize, obs. form of Liquobice. 
Lylac, Lyle, -ie, obs. forms of Lilac, Lilt. 
Lylle, variant of Lile, Lille vbs. Obs. 
Lyll(i)e, -y(e, obs. forms of Lilt. 

Lym, Lyniail(,le, obs. ff. Leam sb.\ Ldwii. 
Lymasson, obs. form of Lima^on. 
Lymb(e, Lyni(e, obs. forms of LiMBrJ.i and 2, 
L3nne : see Lyam. 

Lyme-graSS. [? f. Lime ri.l with reference 
to the binding quality of the plant; the spelling is 
app. suggested by the mod.L. generic name.] The 
name for grasses of the genus Elpims, esp. B. 
amtariiis, a grass which is planted on sand, that 
its roots may help to keep the sand in its place. 

1776 W iTHERiNc Bot. A rrciugement Vfg. 1. 64 Lymegrass. 
Elymus. Lzntixm^Fam.PIanisi,^2. iSsaS.Thom- 

SON Wild FI. 111. (ed. 4) 299 The tyme ^rass 
binding the sands., with its roots, assists m the resistance to 
the encroachments of the sea- ’ 

b. attrib. in the name of a moth. 

1869NEW.MAN Brit, Moths 275 The Lyme Grass (Ta/lniJ' 
stota Efytni}’ 

Lynier, Lyinet(t, obs. ff. Limee, Lnin'. 
Lymfad, Lyming, obs. ff. Lymphad, Limiso. 
Lymiter, Lymme, obs. ff. Limiteb, Limb shb 
Lymnite tseeLiMNiiE. Lynion,obs.f.LEJio.v. 
Lymph (limf). Also 7-8 in L. form lympha. 
[ad. L. lynpha, altered spelling (due to psendo-' 
etym. association with Gr. yv/upt; Nymph) of*/iw/ii 
(whence limpidus Limpid), *htmpa ; according to 
some scholars lepr. a prehistoric *dumpa cognate 
with the Oscan Diumpais ‘ Nymphis ’.] 

L Pure w'ater ; water in general ; a stream.' Only 
poet, and rhetorical. 

a 1630 Foxb. Bait.' (1B71) 1. 176 Here rurall g(^s and 
tripping Nymphs Did bath their corps in the pure lymphs 
And christal streams. 2792 E. Darwin Bot. Card. i. n? 
The Naiad-Nymph, Who hides her fine form In the passing 
Lymph. 2843 Borrow Bible in Spain xHx. (<®72} 279.|U 
the middle of the court was a fountain well supplied witn 
the crystal lympli, 2860 Ld, Lytton Lucilc 11. v. s ®* <7 
Then, .the lymph Was the dwelling divine of a white-footco 
nymph, 2885 R. Bridges Eros fp Psyche Dec. xxix, Its [u. 
a fountain’s] biting lymph may not be touch'd of man Or goo, 
unless the Fates have so ordain’d. ,, , ^ 

fg. 2B79 G. Meredith Egoist xvi. I. 302 It would h 
the pity of common sympathy, pure lymph of pity, as nearly 
disembodied as can be. 

b. Irans/. (nonce-uses). 

2784 CowPER Task III. 391 Sipping calm the 
lymph [re. tea] Which neatly she prepares. 2878 y. ■ 
Thornton Word for Worefjr. Horace 136 Not on wings* • 
shall I through aether's lymph be borne. 
f2. Bot, A colourless fluid in plants; the sap. ' 
2672-3 Anai, Plants \\. iii. (16S2) 68 

Dandelion being cut in November, seems to bleed 00 
Milk and a Lympha. 2784 Cowper Task vi. 13° 
moved The pure and subtle lymph Through th ^ 

tible meand'ring veins Of leaf and flow'r. . 1807 j* 
Smith Phys. Bot. 67 The sap, or lymph, of most P*®” «'* 
appears to the sight and taste little. else than water, 3 
Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 270 The juice of the fruit 
lymph of the stem of Musa are slightly astringent. I 
Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms, Z>'w//r,.. Crew’s term for sap.j 

3. Phys. A colourless alkaline fluid, derived froiR 

various tissues and organs of the body, resemb g 
blood but containing no red corpuscles. ^ 

2725 N. Robinson TJu Physick 59 The of 

Lympha, and Bile are all fitted for their Hunter 

Separation, Attenuation, and Dilution. *793 
Treat. Blood 11794' 28 The coagulating iy*^P^;i the 
blood being common, probably to all 116 

red particles are not. 2805 W. Saunders Aim./ o . 

The waters of Barege, .dissolve. .soap and ,:L the 

2830 R. Knox Biclard's Aunt. 220 To coagulate it , 
coagulable lymph of the blood. 2898 Allbntt s 
V. 666 There is a continual outpouring of some ot u 
tents of the capillaries into the tissues, which ouipu > . •, 

the name of lymph, is roughly speaking liquor sa g 
deprived of much of its albumin. , . 

4 . a. The exudation from an inflamed tis ; 
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; from a sore, etc, b. In recent use often spec, for 
i vaccine lymph (see Vaccine), the matter which is 
taken from the vesicles characteristic of cow-pox 
in a cow or calf or in a vaccinated human being, 
in order to be used in the operation of vaccination. 
Hence, in wider sense, any morbid matter taken 
I from a person or animal suffering from a disease, 
in order to be employed in some prophylactic 
operation analogous to vaccination. 

1800 Med. Jrnl. IV. 61 Several. .tumours. .discharged an 
[ acrid lymph. xBot Ring Corv-pox 1 . 295 Medical men in 

■ general.. think it [variolous matter] most active when it is 

a mere lymph, and inert as it becomes more opaque, i8xo 
' Jenner in Baron Li/e (1838) II. 36S, I send out a great deal 
of vaccine lymph on ivory points. 1866 J, Hutchinson in 
y. R. Reynolds' Rysi. Med. I. 307 The rapid absorption of 
syphilitic lymph under mercurial influence. x868 Seaton 
Handbk. Vaccination 109 Lymph should in every instance 
’ (where practicable) be inserted direct from arm to arm. 
3:873 Roberts Handbk. Med. 53 Fibrinous Exudation, 
Lymph, Coagulable Lymph, Inflammatory exudation. An 
exudation escapes from the vessels in some forms of in- 
flammation, which is coagulable, containing much fibrine, 
and to this the above names have been applied. Ibid. 194 
The lymph does not deteriorate or lose its protective power 
after passing through any number of individuals. 1893 
Lhtnglison’s Med. Diet., fCoc/is lymph. 

5 . altnb. and Comb. a. simple attributive, as 
lymph‘Cell, -channel^ -corpuscle, -follicle, -gland, 
-globule, -path, -sinus, -space, -stoma (pi. stomaicC), 
-stream, -vessel ; b. objective, as lymph-absorption, 
-secretion ; lymph-connective, -forming adjs. ; 
lymph-canalicular a., of or pertaining to lymph- 
channels ,* lymph-cataraefc (see quot.) ; lymph- 
heart, one of a number of contractile muscular sacs 
which pump the lymph forward. 

1899 AllbutVsSysi. hled.W. 213 The hypothesis of lymph- 
formation and *lymph-absorpiion. 1874 Q. yrtil. Microscop. 
Set. XIV. 278 The ''lymph-canalicuIar system of Reckling- 
hausen. 18^ Hoblyn Did. Med. Tenns^* Lymph-cata- 
ract, the most frequent form of spurious cataract ; so named 
by Beer. 1873 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol, (ed. 2) 208 
Small spheroidal elements resembling^ *lymph-cells. sB 6 y 
Qr/ains Aflat, (ed. 7) III. p. clxxxviii, The Lymph-sinus, 
or the *lymph-channel.^ 3899 AUbutt's Sysi. Mid. VI, 
507 The *lymph-connecdve elements (spider-cells) . . crowd 
upon the sheaths of the blood-vessels, 187* Peaslee 
Ovar. Titmours 14 The ’^lymph-corpuscle, becomes a 
diagnostic element of the peritoneal fluid. 1873 T, H. 
Green Inirod. Pathol, (ed. «) 264 The •lymph-folUcles 
become enlarged from (he multiplication of their elements. 
1897 AllbuiTs Sysi. Med. IV. 13 Increase of uric acid 
.. may be an evidence of changes in •lymph-forming 
structures. 1856-8 W, Clark Van der Hoeven'sZool. I. 13 
•Lymph-glands are found only in higher animals, 1822-34 
Good sStudy Med. (ed. 4) 1 . 552 Globules void of colour, found 
floating in the serum, and which Sir Everard Home has 
called *lvmph-glohules. 1875 Huxley 8c Martin Elem. Biol. 
17a The Frog possesses two pairs of •lymph-hearts, 1878 Hob- 
lyn Diet. Med. Terms (ed. 10), * Lymph-scroUtm, a peculiar 
disease of the scrotum, characterized by the formation of 
vesicles In the skin of the scrotum containing albuminous 
fluid, charged with corpuscles like those of the blood. 1899 
Allbufs Syst, Med. Vll.243 The whole question of ’lymph 
secretion is at present tn too unsettled a state to be discussed 
with much profit. 1867 *Lymph-sinus(see lymph-channcl\. 
1874 Q. yrnl. Microscop. Sci. XIV. 91 The *Iymph spaces 
c.visting between the tendinous fibres of fasciae. 2875 E. R. 
Lankester ibid. XV. 260 Each fold contains between its 
lamellas a lyniph-space (part of the cozlom). 1899 Allbut/s 
Syst. Med, VII. 542 A pleural effusion closes the •lymph- 
stomata of the pleura. 1873 Green Introd. Path. 109 The 
transmission by the *lymph-stream of substances . . derived 
from the malignant growth. 1874 Q, Jrnl. Microscop. Sci. 
XIV. 91 The *lymph vessels on the opposite side. 

Lymphad (li*mfed). Also 7 lum-, lima-, 
lymfad. [corruption of Gael, loitgfkada'. see 
Langfad.] a one-masted galley propelled by 
oars. Now only Hist.\ and Her. borne as a 
charge in the arms of some Scottish families. 

1536 [see Langfad]. x6o8 in Burt's Lett. N. Scotl. (x8i8) 
11 ^ App. 238 Destroyit the haill gallayls, lumfaddis. X64X 
Sc. Acts Chas. / (3814) V, 442/1 The nomber of boittis, or 
Lymfadis within the pairtisof this kingdome lying opposite 
to Irland. 18x4 ScoTt Diary He{Earl of Orkney] 

bears the royal arms . . quarterly, with a lymphad or galley, 
the ancient arms of the county. 1818 — RobRoyxkix, Our 
loch ne’er saw the Campbell lymphads. 18S4 Boutell 
Her, Hist. ^ Pop. ix. 46 The Lymphad is borne by the 
Duke of Argyll and the Marquis of Abercorn. x888 Sal. 
Ret>. CIS Feb. 221 The MacDonalds can hardly go over in 
lymphads to Ulster and butcher another Shane O'Neil. 

• II Lympliadexiitis (limfsedfnsrtis). Path. 
fmoaL., f. LTifPU + Gr. dS^y gland + -ms.] In- 
flammation of the lymphatic glands. 

. X879 J- F- Reynolds Sysi. Med. V. 134 1897 AUbutt's 
Syst. Med. IV. 554 The . . condition of the spleen seen in 
cases of bacterial infection may be described as a splenitis 
and in .some degree comparable to lymphadenitis. 

Iiymphadenoid (limfx-dihoid), a. [f. as 
prec. + -OID.] Resembling the tissue of a lym- 
phatic glani 

X877 Robf.rts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) I. 270 Lymphadenoid 
tissues are specially prone to tubercle. AUbutt’s .Vysf. 

Med. V. 3 The root-particles lie in ., the lymphadenoid 
bodies of the lung. 

II Lympliadenoina (lijmfoedrnoo'ma). [mod. 
L., f. L, lympha Ltitph -f Gr. abriv gland -b after 

carcinoma, etc.] An abnormal development, or a 
tnmour consisting of lymphoid -tissue {Syd. Soc. 
Lexl). Hence XiTmphadeno’mato'as a. 


X873 T. ’H. Gtieeu Introd. Pathol, (ed. 2) 145 Closely 
allied to the simple lymphomataare the growths now known 
as lymphadenoma. Ibid. 147 A lymphadenomatous tumour 
of the mediastinum. 

t Lymphsedtiot. Obs. Also 7 lymphiduct, 
7-8 lymphediiot. 9 lymphoduot. [ad. mod.L. 
lymphieductus, f. lymphse gen. of lympha LYJtPH + 
ductus leading; formed after aquseductus Aqoe- 
uucT.] = Lymphatic B. 

X664 Power Exp. Philos, m. xqr We had yet never known 
..the Blood's Circulation, the Lj’mphiducts, and other admir- 
able Curiosities in this fabrick of our Selves. X69X Rav 
Creation 11. (1692) 30 Certain Water.plpes or Lj’mphse-ducls 
inserted in the Bulb of the Eye. x6^ W. Wotton Anc. «5' 
Mod, Learn, (1697) 219 The Lympheducts were not fully 
traced till Steno and Briggs described them. 1725 Bradley 
Pam. Diet. s.v. Skin, Nen'ous Fibres, .full of Glandules 
and Lympheducts, 1768 Cheselden Anai. 209 Lymph®- 
ducts are small pellucid cylindrical tubes, which arise in- 
visible from the extremities of the arteries, 
b. In plants : A sap-vessel. 

X672-3 GKe.'ff Anat. Plants 11. ni. (1682) 68 Whether all 
Roots have Lymphjeducts, is doubtful. 3675 Phil. Trans. 
X. 487 In some of tvhich he finds Sap x’essels to be only 
lympnasducts. 

I( Lymphsemia (limfrmia). Path. [mod.L., 
f. L. lympha Lympji -j- Gr. blood.] (See qnot.) 

1889 Syd. Soc. Lex., Lymphxmia, a synonym of Leucocy- 
thsemia. rSgS AUbutt's Syst. Med. V. 635 [Virchow] drew 
a distinction between a lymphatic form of the disease 
in which there is an admixture in the blood of leucocytes 
from the enlarged lymphatic glands — ‘ lymphamia ’ — and a 
splenic form. 

LyiupbaffOgne (li'mfagpg). Med. [f. Lymph 
4- Gr. d^cuyos leading.] Something adapted to 
produce or increase the flow of lymph. 

1892 Starling Elem. Hum. Physiol. 73 The flow of 
lymph . . is also Increased by the injection of certain sub- 
stances Into the blood. These substances have been termed 
lymphagogues by Heldenhain. 

II Eymphangiectasis (Ipmfendsiie-ktasis). 
Path. [mod.L., f. as next + EcTASia.J Dilatation 
of the lymphatics. 

1882 Quain's Diet. Med., .lymphatic 

varix, or varicose dilatation of lymphatic vessels. 1899 
AUbutt's Sysi. Med. VI. 443 The dilatation of the lympha- 
tics, or lymphangiectasi.s, may be very diffu-se. 

Hence liy:inpliangiecta*tic a. (In recent Diets.) 

II L3rmpliaiigionia (Umf£end5iou*ma), Path. 
pi. -omata (-Ja*ni 5 la). [rood.!.., f. as next -f 
-oma, after carcinoma, etc.} A morbid growth in 
the lymphatics. Hence Dymphanglo-matotis a. 

1876 Duhring Dis. Skin 70 Blood vessels and Ijfmphatics 
are also the seat of new growths, as seen in angioma and 
lymphangioma of the skin. 1899 AUbutt's Syst. Pled. Vi. 
456 Some mesenteric cysts. .may be due to dilatation of 
lymphatic vessels and to lympbangiomatous growth. 

II Iiyinphailgitis (limfendjsi-lis). Path. 
Also -angeitis. [mod.L., f. lympha Lymph + Gr. 
ayfuav vessel + -Ills. Cf. F. lymphangite.'] In- 
dammation of the w.ills of the lymphatic vessels. 

x86r Bumstead Pen. Dis.{^Z^p 128 Gonorrhoeal lymphan- 
gitis may either be seated in the principal trunks or in the 
reticular network of these vessels. 3898 P. Manson Trop. 
Diseases xxxi. 470 Lymphangitis is a common occurrence 
in all forms of filarial disease. 

t pa. pple. Obs.rare^^^. [ad, L. 

lymphdi-us, pa. pple. of lymphdre, f. lympha water.] 
Diluted with water. 

3610 Barrouch Meth. Phystek xxxi. {1639) 51 If his body 
be weake, let him drink wine well Jymphate,orsm3ll Ale. 

f l!.y*rnpTia.t.p, v. Obs.rarr~^. In 7 lymphat. 
[f. L./y;;7/SGf-,ppl.stera oilymphdre ; cLLyaipha- 
Tic.] traits. To drive mad. 1623 in Cockbras:, 

Hence t Lymphaied^A a., frenzied. 

3727 in Bailey vol. II, 3755 in Johnson. 38x7 J. F. ' 
Penn/e Roy. Minstrel VI. 525 But a more furious storm , 
rag’d in the breast Of the lymphated Saul. j 

Lymphatic (Iimfce*tik), a. and sh. Also 7-8 
lymphatick, (8 limphatic), [ad, L. lymphdtic-us 
mad, frenzied, f. lympha Lymph. In mod. scien- 
tific Latin the word has been used in the sense 
‘pertaining to lymph ^ (the ending having been 
prob. misapprehended to be identical with that of 
spermatic, etc.) ; so F. lymphatique. It. linfattco.^ 

The classical Lat. word is difficult to account for ; perh. it 
may be due to the association of lympha with vvy-tftt} (sec 
Lysipk) ; cf. Gr. wfitpiay to be frenzy-stricken.] 

A. acl/. 

+ 1 . 1 . Frenzied, mad. Obs, 

3656 Blou.st Glossogr. 3711 Shaftesd, Charac. {1737I I- 
51^ Poets arc fanaticlu too. And thus Horace either is, or 
feigns himself lymphatick, and shews what an effect the 
vision of the nymphs and Bacchus had on him. 3727 Bailey 
vol. II, Lyniphatick Persons. 3822 S. Burder Orient. Lit. 

1 . 320 The frog, like the tortoise and crocodile, was an 
emblem . .of lymphatic prophecy. 

II. In senses connected with Lymph. 

2 . a. Phys. and Anat. Pertaining to lymph j 
concerned in the secretion or conveyance of lymph, 
as in lymphatic gland, vessel’, lymphatic system, 
the lymphatic vessels and glands collectively; 
lymphatic heart — lymph-heart. Also, of the nature 
of lymph, as in lymphatic fluid, humour (? obs,). 

3649 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1 . 2^7 Came to visit me Dr, 
loyilffe, discoverer of the lymphatic vessels, and an excellent 
anatomist. 3663 Boyle use/. Exp. Nat. Philos. 11. v. x. 


Shen- 

poor 


224 The late anatomicaj discoveries of the motion of the 
chyle and limphaiick liquor., hath j’et made men cure 
diseases much better than before. . 3732 Aruuthnot Rules 
0/ Diet 428 In the serous part of the Blood aflecling 
the lymphatick Arlerie-s, 3747 tr. Astrue's Fevers 351 
A lymphatic or lacteal humour and the blood circulate from 
the mother into the placenta and feetus. 3804 Abernethv 
Surg. Obs. 34 Perhaps originating in limiphatic elands. 
3830 R. Knox Bedard's Anat. 213 The Lymphatic System 
comprehends, ist, the vessels which carry the lymph and 
chyle into the veins, and cdly, Enlargements which occur 
in their course, and which are called conglobate glands, or 
lymphatic ganglw. ^ 3870 Rollestok Anim, Life Introd. 
59 Upon their junction with the veins of this latter region, 
contractile sacs, the so-called ^lymphatic hearts', are 
developed. 3899 AUbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 457 Growth of 
this kind should.. he called, .lymphatic gland sarcoma. , 
t "b. Bot. Containing or conveying sap. Obs. 
3672-3 Grew Anat. Plants ii. iii. (1682) 69 Whence it 
should seem that Lymphatick Rays and Milkj'’ Rings are 
in that Root [Dandelion] so far mixed together. 3836 
Loudon Encycl. Plants GXoss,., Lymphatic, of or belonging 
to lymph or sap. 

3 . Of persons and theirtemperaments: Havingthe 
characteristics (flabby muscles, pale skin, sluggish- 
ness of vital and mental action) formerly supposed 
to result from an excess of lymph in the system. 

*®34 J- Forbes Laennec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 319 In., 
persons of a lymphatic habit, the skin becomes white. 
3858 Hawthorne /V. ^ It. Note-Bks. II. 31 A widow,, 
of an easy, lymphatic, cheerful temperament. 3859 G. 
Meredith R. Fcverel xxxv, With lymphatic approbation. 
1872 Huxley Physiol, iii. 72 Persons of flabby, or what L 
called lymphatic constitution. 3885 Truth 28 May 850/2 
Her flesh being,, lymphatic, and her outlines wanting in 
firmness. 

B. sb. 

f L A lunatic, a madman. (See A. i.) Ohs. 

3708 Shaftesb. Charac. (1713) I. 50 All Nations have 

their Lymphaticks of some kind or another- a 3763 ? 

STONE Elegies xvi. 34 From Bethlem’s walls the 
li’mphatic stray’d. 

2 . Chiefly pi. Vessels similar to veins, whose 
special function is the conveyance of lymph, i* Also 
applied to the sap-vessels in plants. Obs. 

sSBiPhil. Trans. II. 509 The trunk of the Lj’mphaticks. 
3707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 345 The Tumour., breaks 
the Limphatics which abound near the Liver. 3768 Hew- 
SOS in Phil. Trows. LVni. 219 Into this lymphatic some 
small branches from the kidneys seem to enter. 1826 Good 
Bk. Nat. (3834) 1 , 164 Like the perfect plant, it possesses 
lymphatics and air-vessels. s 88 x Mivart Cat The small 
lymphatics originate by the junction of nucleated cells. 

+ Zymplia-tical, a. and sb. Obf. [f. prec. + 
-Ai/.] A. a. Of persons : Frenzied, b. Of or 
pertaining to frenzy ; visionary. B. sb. A frenzied 
person (Cockeram 1623). 

3603 Harsket Pop. Imtosi. Pref., The Lymphatlcall 
Priests of Baal. 3678 R. L’Estkangf. Seneca's Mor. (1702) 
106 For Captivity, Wounds and Chains, he only looks upon 
as false, and jymphatical Terrours. 37x8 Bp. Hutchinson 
Witchcra/l Ded. it Witches, Conjurers, and Fairies, and 
all that Lymphatical Chimsera. 

+ Lympiia’tioxi. Obs. [ad. L. lympkatidn-em, 
n, of action f. lymphdre (see Lymphate &.).] The 
action of driving mad. 

3623 in Cockeram. 3732 Oldisworth Odes Horace x. 
26/1 By TO tnetu in the foregoing verse he understands 
Madness, Enthusiasm, Lymphation. 

Lyznphatissi (li^rnfatiVm). Palk. [f.' 
Lymphat-ic -b -ISM,] (See quot.) 

3878 Hoblyn Diet. Med. Terms (ed. 10) Lymphatisin, a 
term recently associated with scrofula, from the idea that 
scrofula is the highest expression of the lymphatic tempera- 
ment. 

Jjymphexilt, obs. form of Limphalt, 
Ly’mphic, a. Obs. rare“°. [f. Lymph - b-ic.] 

= LyMPHATICt3. j68i tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Wks.VocRb. 

+ Ly/mphid, a. [f. L. lympha Lymph, perh. 
after »= Lymphoid. 

1674-7 J,. Molins Anat. Obs. (1896) 23 All parts being 
repleat with the Lymphid matter. 

II Lymphitis (limfai-tis). Path. [f. Lymph + 
-iTis. Ci.F. lymphi/e.'] -Lymphangitis. 

3863 BuaiSTEAD Pen. Dis. (1879) 416 Simple lymphitis may 
be due to any of the causes already mentioned as producing 
a simple bulio. 

Lymphocyte (li’mfdsait). Phys. [f. lympho^ 
comb. j. Lymph + -CYTE]. An immature leucocyte. 

3896 AUbutt's Syst. Med. I. 730 He recommends subcu- 
taneous injections of pilocarpine, in order to raise artificially 
the number and ratio of the lymphocytes. 

attrib. xpo2 Brit. Med. Jml. $ Apr. 832 note. There was 
.. a high lymphocyte percentage. ^ , 

Hence Ly^mphocytlc a., of or pertaining to, 
or characterized by the presence of, lymphocytes. 

3896 AUbutt's Syst. Med. 1 . 730 The number 
phile ' cells falls rapidly, while the uninuclear or lymph 
cytic elements increase. , . -v m . rr 

II Lymphocytosis (li:mfi?s3itoa*sis). Phys- [l 
Lymphocyte 4- -osis. j A morbid increase in the 
number of lymphocytes. . 

the greatest extent (lymphocytosis)- ^ Ivntfiha- 

Lympbograpliy (limfmafi). [f- ^ 
cotn^Srm of Lymph + 

of the lymphatic vessels, there origin and uses. 
iSaS inWaesTEK ; and in bter Dias. 
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Lymplioid (li'mfoid), a. Phys. [f. Lymph + 
-oiD.] Kesem bling lymph, lymph corpuscles, or the 
tissue of lymphatic glands ; occas. = Lymphatic. 

1867 QuauCs Annl. (ed. 7) 111. p. cxcix, This structure 
whi^ prevails in the mucous membrane of the stomach, and 
intestines . . is sometimes named lymnhoid tissue from its 
resemblance to the interior tissue of tne lymphatic glands. 
1874^. yrnl. Microscop, Sci. XIV. 279 Spherical or lymphoid 
cells, of which all intermediate sizes exist, .. are seen in the 
lymph canalicular system. 1879 Reynolds SysU Med. V. 
217 The tissue known . . as ‘ adenoid ’ consists of lymphoid 
corpuscles embedded in the meshes of a ‘retiform’ stroma. 
Also iymphoi’dal a. (In recent Diets.) 

II 34yinplionia(Hinf(3ii*ma). Paih. PI. lympho- 
mata. [i. Lybiph, after carcinoma^ etc.] A tumour 
having the structure of a lymphatic gland. 

X873T. H. Qtce.v.'H I ntrod, Paihol.{t^.z) 142 The Lympho- 
mata are new formations consisting of lymphatic . , tissue. 
1897 Allbutt's Syst, Med. IV. 590 Sharp, who distinguishes 
between lymphosarcoma and lymphadenoma, considers that 
each starts from a lymphoma. 

Hence Lympho'matous a.^ of the nature of or 
lesembUng a lymphoma. 

1876 Traits. Clinical Soc. IX. 87 An exarnination of the 
growth microscopically did not show . . that it was lympho- 
matous, 189* W, Oslcr Prlnc. Med. 27 The lympho- 
raatous nephritis, .produces as a rule no symptoms. 

11 Iiymphorrhagia (limfor^i-d^ia). [f. fympho- 
comb, form of Lymph + Gr. -^0710 a bursting.] 
A discharge of lymph produced by the bursting 
of a lymphatic vessel. 

1876 tr. IPapter's Gen. Pathol, (ed. 6) 224 Lymjjhorrhagia 
IS a term used to express the flow of lymph out of its natural 
channels. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 1078 The debilitat- 
ing effects of the recurring attacks of lymphorrhagia. 

Hence Iiysmpliorrlia fflc a., of or pertaining to 
lymphorrhagia. 

2883 QuaiiCs Diet. Med. s. v. Lyntphorrhasia^ A lym- 
phorrhagic diathesis. 

II Lymphosarco'ma. Path. [f. ns prec. + 
Sarcoma.] A sarcoma containing lymphoid cells, 
so as to resemble a lympliatic gland. 

1874 40NES & SiEV. Pathol. Anat. (ed. 2) 155 When the 
proportion of cells is very large, Virchow has applied the 
name lymphosarcoma. 1898 J. Hutchinson in Arch, Sur/^. 
IX. 325 A case in which the adenitis of syphilis .. passed on 
into lympho-sarcoma. 

Hence ^y^inplio-sarco’inatous a. 
x88o jNI. Mackenzie Dis. Throat ^ Nose I. 84 Cases*. of 
the .. lympho-sarcomatous character. 

^ymphotomy (limfp*tomi). [f. as prec. + Gr. 
•(o)Topm cutting.] Dissection of the lymphatics., 
2856 in Maynf. Expos, Lex. 

IiympliO'as (^li'mfos), a. Phys, [f. Lymph + 
•ous.] •fa. Of vegetable fluids: Watery {phs^, 
b. Of animal fluids ; Containing, of the nature of, 
or resembling lymph. 

2672-3 Grew Anat. Plants 11. lii. (1682) 67 The Milky 
Saps.. agree, in being more Oylylhan any of the Lymphous 
Saps. 2876 W. Roberts Unit. <5- Renal Dis. 11. iv, (ed. 3) 
323 The coagulum in lymphous urine resembles calf’s foot 
or currant jelly, AUbutt's Syst. Med II. 1078 The 
lymphous fluid soiling the patient's clothes. 

Lympby a. Phys. [f. Lymph - f-Y.] 

Of the nature of or resembling lymph. 

2848 in Webster. 2855 Ramsbotham^ Obsietr. Med. 49 
They are entirely destitute of the rich, interstitial, lymphy 
deposit. 2897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 424 In the first or 
croupo-fibrinous variety (of dysentery] the lymphy or fibri- 
nous deposit is of varying thickness and consistency. 

tLympold, -v. Obs. [? f. *lymJ>old, var. of 
Lhu’Halt a.] irons. To defeat (an opponent) at 
tables by one of the two methods recognized by 
the laws of the game. Hence Iiympoling. 

.<z 1400 [see Lurching vbl. sb.^. 

.Iiymtake ; see limh-iake. Limb sb.^ 5. 
Lyinyter, -toiir(e, obs. forms of Limiteb. 
Lyn, obs. form of Lie t/.i, Line, Linn, 

Ijyn, obs. pa. pple. Lie v.'^ 

Iiynage, Lynce, obs. ff. Lineage, Lynx. 
Jjynceau (linsran), a. Also 7 lincean, 7-9 
lynccean, 9 lynxean. [f. L. lynce-m (a. Gr. 
\vyK€ios, f, Lynx) + -an. 

Some of the writers who have used the word have perh. 
intended a reference to Lynceus^ the name of one of the 
Argonauts, celebrated for his sharp sight ; cf. ‘a more pierc- 
ing Linceus sight ' (Nashe Lenten Stuffe (1599) 67).] 

Of the eyes, sight, etc. ; Resembling that of a lynx, 
keen ; aUo of persons : lynx-like ; sharp-sighted. 

1622 Bp. Hall Serm.V. 129 Justice cannot be too lyncean 
to the being of things, a 2678 Marvell Def. yohn Hozve 
Wks. 287s IV. 181, 1 wonder now in this lyncean perspica- 
city It oversaw a more remarkable errour of Mr. Howe’s, 
2793 W. Roberts Looker-on 85 (1794) HL 364 It was 
not long ere the . . lyncean vigilance of the Baron detected 
the exchange of letters. 28x6 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol.il. nxq 
Hunted for by the lyncean eye of an entomologist. 28x9 
Turton Conchol. Diet. p. xviii, This laborious and lyncean 
naturalist. [In mod. Diets.] 

i* Iiynceous, a. Obs. Also 6 lincious, 7 
l3riicius. [formed as prec. + -ous.] =Lyncean, 
2392 R. D. HyPneroiovtachia 82 b, Yet with a lincious 
eye, I never left to examine .. the extreame beauiie of the 
excellent Nymph. ^ 2656 Blount Glossogr.., Lynccous. 
Xiyncet, variant of Ltneseat Obs. 

' Iiyncb. (linj), v. Orig. U. S. [f. Lynch : see 
Lynch law.] trans. To condemn and punish by 


lynch law. In early use, implying chiefly the 
infliction of punishment such as whipping, tarring 
and feathering, or the like; now only, to inflict 
sentence of death by lynch law. 

2836 Niles' Reg. i Oct. ^/i Some personal friend of Mr. 
Bronx . .proceeded to the mansion of judge Bermudez, with a 
view to Lynch him. 1839 Markvat Diary A men Scr. 1. 1 1 1. 
240 It may appear strmige that people should be lynched for 
the mere vice of gambling, 1856 Emerson Traits wZsj) 
154 The prison was burst open by the mob, and George (of 
Cappadocia] was lynched, as he deser\'cd. x88^ Sir ll H. 
Griffin Gi. Repuo. 151 It is .. unreasonable to in.siston the 
guilt of an unfortunate who has been lynched after an 
acquittal in open court. 

traits/. 2839 Loncp. in Li/’(tSgi) L 329, 1 have Lynched 
all the trees, — that is, tarred them. 

^ App. misused for : To render infamous. 

*835 Disraeli 9 May in Cerr. no. Sister {\ZZS) 37 If all 
the O’Connells were to challenge me, I could not think of 
meeting them now. I consider and everyone else that they 
are lynched. 

Lynch, variant of Linch sb?- 
1B83 Seecohm Eng. Village Community i. s A . . peculiar 
feature of the open field system in hilly districts is the 
‘lynch’. Ibid. 6 These banks between the plough-made 
terraces are generally called lynches, or linces. 

Lyncher (Irnjbi). [f. Lynch 7;. + -be L] One 
who lynches ; one who punishes or helps to punish 
by lynch law, esp. one who puts (an offender) to 
death by summary process. 

1839 Niles' Reg. 15 June 256/2 Lynchers punished. 2847 
H arbingerq Kxxz- *36/1 Theepmpany of lynchersonce formed, 
they proceed to the execution of summary justice. x88x 
Times 21 Feb. 5/6 The mob of lynchers numbered 200. 

Lynching (IrnjigljT/^/. jA [LLyncht/. + -ing i.] 
The action ol Lynch v. ; an instance of this. 

1839 Niles' Reg. 14 Dec, 256/1 Horrible lynching. 2902 
N.Amer.Rev. Feb. 281 Lynchings in the Souih are mainly 
caused by the peculiar nature of the crimes for which lynch- 
ing is a penalty. 

aiirib. 1879 Sir G. Campbell IVhite d* Black 171 Several 
lynching cases of atrocity occurred before I had been many 
weeks in the States. 2884 Sir L H. GairFiN Gt. Repub. 248 
He was taken to the scene of ibe crime by a lynching party. 
Lynch law. Orig. //..?. In early use Lynch.*s 
(Linch*s) law. The practice of inflicting sum- 
mary punishment upon an offender, by a self-con- 
stituted court armed with no legal authority ; it is 
now limited to the summary execution of one 
charged with some flagrant offence. 

Now most commonly written lynch-law or lynch laxv^ 
though the capital L is still often used. 

The origin of the expression has not been determined. It 
is often asserted to have arisen from the proceedings of 
Charles Lynch, a justice of the peace in Virginia, who in 
1782 was indemnified by an act of the Virginia Assembly 
for having illegally fined and imprisoned certain Tories in 
2780, But Mr. Albert Matthews informs us that no evi- 
dence has been adduced to show that Charles Lynch was 
ever concerned in acts such as those which from 18x7 on- 
ward were designated as ‘ Lynch’s law*. It is possible that 
the perpetrators of these acts may have claimed that in the 
infliction of punishments not sanctioned by the laws of the 
country they were following the example of Lynch, which 
had been justified by the act of indemnity ; or there may 
have been some other man of this name who was a ring- 
leader in such proceedings. Some have conjectured that 
the term is derived from the name of Lynche’s Creek, in 
South Carolina, which is known to have been in 1768 a 
meeting-place of the ‘ Regulators ’,a band of men whose pro- 
fessed object was to supply the want of regular administra- 
tion of criminal justice in the Carolinas, and who committed 
many acts of violence on those suspected of ‘ Tor^nsm ’, 

2817 S. Roane in W.Wirt Life P. //r«rv(i8i8) 372 In the 
year 2792, there were many suits on the south side of the 
J ames nver, for inflicting Lynch’s law. 18x9 W. Faux Diary 
sg Noy. in Mentor. Days in Amer. (1823) 304 The people 
[of Princeton, Indiana] .. deputed four persons to inform 
him, that unless he quitted the town and state immediately, 
he should receive Lynch’s law, that is, a whipping in the 
woods. 2828 J. Hall Lett, /r, IVesf ^gt No commentator 
has taken any notice of Linch’s Law, which was once the 
lex loci of the frontiers. 2835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 41 
'Lynch’s^ la\v\ as it is technically termed, in which the 
plaintiff is apt to be witness, jury, judge, and executioner. 
2839 Stonehouse Axkolnte 122 The burning Reading’s 
house was. .a terrible example of what the Americans term 
lynch law. 2879 Farrar 5"/. Paul 1 . 570 They seized the oppor- 
tunity of executing a little Lynch law. x8W Bryce Amer. 
Comnnv, III. 309 Lynch law, however shocking it mayseem 
to Europeans, is far removed from arbitrary violence. 

So IiyncR-conrt nonce-ivd.^ a self-constituted 
tribunal for exercising lynch law. Judge Lynch, 
the imaginary authority from whom the sentences 
of lynch law are jocularly said to proceed. 

2849 Lyell ^nd Visit to U.S. II. 32 My companions,. said 
. .‘If you were a settler there [in Florida], and had no other 
law to defend you, you would be glad of the protection of 
Judge Lynch’. 1890 Corbett D raZv v, 73 Few prisoners 
fared so well at Westminster .. as did Thomas Doughty at 
that first Lynch-court amidst the desolation of Patagonia. 

L 3 rncine (li'nsain), a. [f. L. lync-, Lynx + 
-INE 1.] Of or pertaining to the genus Lynx. 

2863 Wood Nat. Hist. (1874) 41 The Lyncine group. 

+ Lyncury. Obs. In 7 lyncurie. [ad. L, lyn^ 
ciirittm or lynettrius'. see Ligube.] =Ligure. 

2638 Strict. Lyndom.\. 184 By the Jesuits rule no 

Physician . , should make use of. . Lyncurie, because it issueth 
out of the body of a spotted beast, called Lynx. 1650 Trapp 
Comm. Nutn. 51 1'he precious stone Lyncurie may issue out 
of the body of the Lynx, an unclean and spotted beast. 

.Lyue, obs. f. Lean, Line, pa. pple. of Liet'.i 


Lynee, Lynesey: see Lignee, Liksey. 
Iiyng(e, obs. pres. pple. Lie v.^ ; obs. f. Luz 
Lyniament, obs. form of Lineament. 
Lynk(0, Lynkome, obs. fl. Link, LtNcoiy. 
Lynkwhytte, obs. form of Lintwhite. 
Lynn(e, obs. form of Linn, Line. 

Lynnin, -ing, -yn(e, obs. forms of Linen, 
Lynolf, Lynset : see Ling el sb.\ Lineseat. 
Ijyriton,Lyntqtihit: seeLiNTEKN,LiNxtvBii£:. 
Iiynwever, -ar : see Line sb.i 5. 

Iiynx (ligks). Forms: 4-5 lenx, 4-7 
6-8 lynce, 6-7 lince, 4- lynx. [a. L 
lynC’Cm (Sp., Pg., It. lincPjy a. Gr. Atry^ (genit 
Kvyicbs), cogn. w, Lith. heszi-s, OHG. Inht 
(mod.G. /tichs), OE. loxy Du. /<7J, S\v. 7 ^?. Prob. 
related to Gr. Mvatsciv to see, the animal being 
named from its quickness of sight,] 

1 . An animal of any of several species of tbe 
genus Pe/is forming the sub-genus Lynx^ having 
a tuft at the tip of the ear, usually a short tail, 
and the fur more or less spotted. The lynx of the 
ancients is the CabacaL. 

With qualifying words, as Banded Lynx L. fasciali^ 
Bay Lynx L. ru/a, Booted L>'nx L. caligata, Ciuii 
Lynx = Loup cervibr. 

2340, ^2375 [see b]. a X400-S0* Alexander 3573 Lebxri^ 
lesards & knxis. 2533 Eden Decades 231 Theykeepeia 
theyr pallacces the beste cauled Linx, being fayrer them 
lyon. csCix Chapman Iliad xm. 96 The torne-vp fare Of 
Lynces, Wolues, and Leopards; as neuer borne to wartei 
1^7 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 415, I pass the Wars that 
spotted Linx's make With their fierce Rivals, for the F6 
male’s sake, 2782 Pennant Quadrupeds 1. PI. xxxii, Bay 
Lynx, Persian Lynx. ibid. I. 281 Caspian Ljtix. m 
Bewick Hist. Quadrupeds (1824) 236 A variety is fouflo n 
the inner parts of the province of New York, which is called 
the Bay Lynx^. .its general colour is a bright bay, obsccrely 
marked with dusky spots. 2829 J.^ Richardson Ioksa 
B oreali-A mcrTl. xoi Felis Canadensis Canada Lynx. Ihii. 
I. 204 Felis /asciata Banded Lynx. 1839 Petmy Cycl.yd^> 
2x9/2 The Booted Lynx^ .. sole and posterior of the 
foot- , deep black. 2835 Ljncf. Hiasv. xv. 95 A pouch d 
healing, Skin of beaver, lynx, or otter, filled with magic 
roots. ^2855 Browning An Epistle 29 A black lym snarlw 
and pricked a tufted ear, 

b. With allusion to its keenness of sight 
2340 Haxipole Pr. Conse, 576 A best ]>at men Lynx calles, 
J>at may se thurgh thik stane walles, ^1375 Sc. Lrg. 
Saints xxxi. (Eugenia) 509 >Ves neuir lenx \>zi schultts lyrc, 
mare fulfillit of bretb & yre, ,*4*3 Jas* I Kiti^sQ.zX/ Tbe 
percyng lynx; the lufar vnicorne. <**54? 

Hen. Vy 38 b, Vigilantly to forsee with Linens iyes. *59 ® 
Barckley Feiic. Man (1632) 670 In earthly things \ve n*vt 
Lymecs eyes ; but in spirituell things we are blinds beetles 
2685 Gracian's Courtier's Ora-e, 289 It concerns them much 
to be . . sharp-sighted Linxes, that they may dive in irutfi, 
and discern falshood, 281B Keats Enapu. 1. 123 And nov, 
as deep into the wood as we Might mark a lynxs 
glimmered light 2863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvii, v. (toys) 
YIL 50 Half of the Prussian Force, lie, vigilant as lyw«h 
blockading here. 

2 . The fur of the lynx, 

Cycl, XIV. 221/2 The European and northern 
Asiatic Lynxes and the Canadian Lynx produce the grea 
supply of furs known by the furriers under the name 01 
lynx. 2B99 IVestm. Gas. 21 Sept. 3/2 Lyn.x one secs awu 
in many of the furriers’. 

3 . One of the northern constellations. 

[*727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Constellation.] 

Brit. (ed. 3) II. 548/1. 1868 Lockyer Guillevwi s 
(ed. 3) 321 The Giraffe and the Lynx, all the stars in w/iicn 
constellations are at most of the fourth magnitude, 

4 - attrib. and Comb.x lynx-eye, in quots./^r 
an eye as keen as that of a lynx ; so lynx-eyed <*•• 
(of persons) having eyes like those of a lyn^t 

keen-sighted; lynx-like fz., resembling a lynx; (ol 

the eye, etc.) resembling that of a lynx; keen, 
(of actions, qualities, etc.) keen-sighted; lym- 
sharp a.y sharp as that of a lynx. 

2828 Carlyle Misc. (1S57) 1. 290 His *I>’n5f*eye 
the true relations of the world anci human life. *880 U 
Markham Peruv. Bark xvL 166 Martinez, to * * 
perience in woodcraft, added a lyn.x eye for a 
plant. 2597 J. King On Jonas (i6x8) 129 How 
our selues, how censorious and ■*lince-eied 
brethren. 2809-20 Coleridge Friend (1865) *33 , 
tious balancing of comparative advantages, -. thu JJ 
eyed watching for opportunities. 1883 sgth Cent 
The lynx-eyed agent of some loan society. 1S9 * ^ylyes 
Du Barias i. vii. 194 Hee [God] sees all secret, ^ 
■*Lynx-like ey . . doth every Thought descry. *839 ‘ v' 
CycL XIV. 218/1 The figures have .small tufts on tne 
tips of their ears, and are otherwise inclined to o,- 

1868 Milman St, PauVs ic\\. 3S0 Lynx-like sagacitj'. 

W. Tennant II. xilv. The Muse’s *l>*nx-snarp 5 

Lynx, obs. pi. of Link sb. 

Lynyall, Linye, obs. ff. Lineal, Line. 
Lynyolf, obs. variant of Lingel sb?- - 

LyomerOUS (laip’meras), n. Ichpi. * 

Lyomerits (f. Gr. Auei*' to loosen + part, ' 
+ -ous.] Of or pertaining to the Lyotntn 

loose-jointed fishes. ' u r »be 

2883 Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) HI. iio Both 01 
types of lyomerous fishes have ver>’ peculiar penun 
appendages in the place of the lateral line. 

£y011, shortened form, with an 
retained, of Lyoti King of Arms (see i. 

Aems), the title of the chief herald in Scolltm > 



LYOWIST, 
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LYRICAL, 


! so named from ttie lion on tlie royal shield. Also 
, Lyon Herald (see Herald sb. i e), Lyon King. 

[*377 ^XiExcJu Rolls Scotl. (1880) II. 553 Et in solucione 
' facta magistro N icholao cementario, de mandate regis, Leon! 
J heraldo [etc.].) 1381 in CaL Voewn. Scotl. (1888) IV. 67 
(.Warrant for licence for 40 days to] Leon Heraud [of the K 1 
of Scots]. 1502 336 Lion the haroulde. <11548 Hall 
Chrotu-t Ediv. IV 245 The forsayd Lyon desired an abstinence 
of warre to be taken. X59a.S*<;. Wf/x K/(i8i6) III. 555/r 
]pe said lyoun and his brether herauldis. 1596 [see Herald 
‘ I e]. 1633 Dell in Trtj./ (1685) 19 The Earls 

I .. put on their Crowns, and the Lyon his. 1755 C/:aJttber- 
. layne's St. Gt. Brit. 11. iii. x. 147 Lion, and his Brethren the 
J Heralds, have Power to visit the Arms of Noblemen and 
! Gentlemen. x8o8 Scott Mann. ly. ix, Strict was the Lion- 
King’s command. 1900 A. Lang in Bottom. Mag. Aug. 383 
1 The office of Lyon has ever been highly respect^le. 

attrib. 1847 Gloss. Terms Her. 82 The Lyon Office, 
' Edinburgh, and the Office of Arms, Dublin, have cognizance 
: of the heraldry of Scotland and Ireland respectively. 

Lyon, -asse, -cell : see Lroir, -ess, Lioncel. 

: Lyond, obs. pres. pple. of Lie zi.l 

Lyonist (bi'anist). Hist. Also 7 Iiionist. 
[ad. F. Lloniste, according to Bossuet (quoted in 
LiCtre) named from a certain Leo (^300).] pi. 
Another name for the Waldenses. 

164^ Featly Roma Ruetis 34 The sect of the "Waldenses 
or Lionists is more pernicious to the church of Rome 
then all other sects. x?*7-4i Chambers Cycl. s.v. Vandoisy 
The Vaudois .. were also called Lyonists and Sabatez or 
Insabatez, or Ensabatez. 

jLjyonsew(e, variant of Lionceau. 

Iiyoun(e, -own, obs. forms of Lrojr. 

Ijyour(e, -owre, variants of Lear 2 qIs. 
Ijyparde, obs. form of Leopard. 
lypemania (Upfmx^’nia). Path. [mod. 
(irreg.) f. Gr. Kvrtr] grief + feayla Mania. Cf, F. 
lypimanie^ A form of insanity characterized by 
extreme mournfulness. 

[x8s6 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. as a Lat. word.] 1874 Mauds- 
lEV Respons. in. Ment. Dis, iii. 72 The chronic form of the 
disease . . which Esquirol proposed to distinguish as lype- 
mania. x8£)6 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 828 In some cases, 
especially in women, the delirium [of typhoid fever] has 
more the character of llpemania. 

. Lypnin, obs. form of Lippen. 

Iiypothimy, -tLymia; see Lipothtmy. 
Lyppart, obs. form of Leopard. 

LyppSi obs. form of Lip, Life 
Lyppin, -yn, obs. forms of Lippen. 
Iiyqueresse, -yce, obs. forms of Liquorice. 
liyquet, -quid, Lyquor,obs. ff. Liquid, Liquor, 
II Xiyra (bU’ra). [L. lyra^ a. Gr. Xvpa.] 

+ 1 , A lyre. (Occas. in It. form //Va.) See also 5, 
a X586 Sidney Arcadia tu (X598) 232 Til she bad (taking 
a Lyra Basilius helde for her) song these Fhaleuciakes. 
1599 B. JoNSOM CynihieCs Rev. iv. in, Vpon which I com- 
posde this ode, and set it to my most affected instrument, 
the lyra. x6o6 Bryskett Civ. Life 147 Which verses . . 
were vsed to be sung at the tables of great men and Princes, 
to the sound of the l^ra. i6ix Cotcr., Lyrct a Lyra, or 
Harpe. £17x4 Pope, «c. Mem, M, Scriblerus i, vi, I have 
here a small Lyra of my own, fram’d, strung, and tun’d after 
the ancient manner. 1724 Expiic, Eor. IVords Mus, 42 
Liroy or Lyra, or Lyre. 

2. Astr. (With capital L.) An ancient northern 
constellation : = Harp sh^ 3. 

1658 in Phillips. 1810 T, Brinkley in Phil. Trans. C. 
204 ]\Iy observations on a Lyrs. .now amount to 47. xpor 
J. F. flEwiTT Mythmaking Age i. i. 8 When Vega in the 
Constellation of the Vulture or Lyra became Pole Star. 

t3. Zool. (With capital L.) a. A former ijenus 
of fishes including the Piper {Trigla fyra). b. A 
former genus, including the Harp-shell {HarpeC), 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lyra^ .. Also the Rochet, a 
Sea-fish, call’d in Cornwall the red Gournard. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v.. There are three species of the 
lyra, or harp shell, i. The common lyra. 1854 Badkam 
Halteut. 48 The Lyra or gurnard [was offered] to Apollo. 

4. Anat. *The triangular portion of the under 
surface of the corpus callosum lying between the 
diverging posterior crura of the fomi.v, and marked 
with transverse, longitudinal, and oblique lines’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex^. 

1756 Douglas tr. IVinslovPs Siruci. Hum. Body (ed. 4] 
H. 245 The interior Surface of the triangular Cieling, which 
lies between these arches, Ls full of transverse, prominent, 
medullary Lines; for which reason the Ancients called it 
Psalloides and Lyra, comparing it to a stringed Instrument, 
something like what ts now called a Dulcimer. 1840 G. 
Ellis Anat. 39 An appearance, called the lyra^ or corpus 
Psalloides, z88i Mivart Cat 265. 
t5. aiirib. (sense i), as lyra lesson •, lyra (also 
7 Icro) viol, a bass-viol, tuned and played accord- 
ing to the lute notation or ^ tablature * ; lja*a-way 
(also 7 lyero-y Uero-"way\ -wise {Cent. Dict.')^ 
according to the method of notation used for instru- 
ments of the lute-kind (see Tablature). ^ 
x66x Pepvs Diary 10 Apr,, A base viall, on which he that 

S iyed played well some *ljTa lessons. x666 IbM. 16 Oct., 
earing my brother play a little upon the ’‘IjTa vialL 1669 
Playford Musicks Recreat. Pref. 1 The Lero or LyTa-VioI. 
1674 — Skill Mus. 11. 91 The Viol (usually called) de 
Garnbo or Consort Viol, because the Musick thereon is 
play’d from the Rules of the Gnm-vt, and not as the Lyia- 
Viol, which is by Letters or Tableture. a X734 North Life 
Ld, Keeper Hor/h (1742) 24 His Practice of Musick upon 
his Base, or Lyra Viol (which he used to touch, Lute- 
fashion, upon hts Knees), Lingua t. ix. Cii,Auditus, 


shall we here thee play, the ^Ly’erowayi or the Lute-way? 
i6xx [see LutejAIs]. 1638 PHHLiPS,Z>'/7'ciC*verses,. .songs 
composed to the Lyre, or Harp, whence we say vulgarly, 
playing Leero-ivay on the Viol, which b corruptly used for 
Lyra-way, i.e. Harp-way’. 1674 Playford Skill Mus. 11. 
loi A Bass-Viol to play Lyra-way, that is by Tableture, 

Xyraid (l^iev^iid), Xyrid (bi»*rid), Aslr. 
[f. Lyr-a + -ID 2 .] One of a group of meteors 
observed in some years about April 20 th, apparently 
radiating from the constellation Lyra. 

1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. iix/2 Lyraids. 1885 Alhenztan 
16 May 634/1 The Lyrids. 
b. atirib. 

1899 Edin.^ Rev. Oct. 319 Biela’s is not the only comet 
with meteoric appurtenances; there are Leonid, Perseid 
and Lyrid comets as well. 

Xyrate (IrisTrit), a. Nat. Hist. [ad. mod.L, 
lyrdi-us^ f. lyra Lyre : see -ate 2.] Shaped like 
a lyre. In Bot.^ of a leaf: Pinnatifid, with the 
upper lobes much larger than the lower. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. 111. v. {1765) 179 Lyrate, Lyre* 
shaped. 1785 Marty'N Rousseau's Bot. xxiii. (1794) 323 
Winter Cress with lyrate leaves, the outmost lobe roundish. 
2852 Dana Crust, t. 86 Carapax lyTaie. 1856-8 W. Clark 
Van der Hoevens ZooL II. 652 <J2trc//<x.. Horns lyrate. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 30 Upper leaves toothed or lyrate. 1880 
Huxley Crayfish v. 234 A characteristic lyrate mark upon 
the cephalic region of the carapace. 1893 Selous Trav, 
S. E. Africa 450 The elegant lyrate boms of the males. 

b. Used in comb, with sense ‘lyrate and — *, in 
lyratepinnate^ ’•pinnatifid adjs. Also in quasi-L. 
form lyrato- Qoi&rZi'td). 

*775 Jenkinson Brit, Plants Gloss., Lyraithkasiaied, is 
shaped partly like a harp or lyre, and partly Hke a spear. 
1806 Galpine Brit. Bot. 96 Stipulm iyrato-pmnatlfid. 1845 
Lindlev Sch, Bot. V. (1858) 60 Radical leaves lyrate-pinnate. 
2847 IV- F. SsEF-m Field Bot. 105 Leaves glabrous, or hairy, 
the radical ones lyrate-pinnatifid. 

Xyra'fced (bi^Trited), a. Nat. Hist, [Formed 

as Lyrate -j- -ed 1.] =Lybate. 

*753 Chambers Cycl, Supp. s.v. Leaf Lyrated Leaf, 
falitim lyraium. 2834 Penny Cycl. II. 68/2 Sometimes 
they [rc. the horns of the antelope] are what is commonly 
called lyraled, or bend first backwards and then point for- 
wards. 2872 Darwin Desc. Man II. xviL 254 The elegant 
lyrated horns of certain antelopes. 

Xyrately (lsi»*r^>tli), Nat. Hist. [f. prec. 
-k -LY ^,J In a lyrate form. (Cf. Lyrate b.) 

*775 Jenkinson Brit. Plants Gloss., Lyraielypinnate. 
2880 Gr<KvStrstct. Bot. nt. iv. loi Lyratcly Pinnate denotes 
a leaf In which the termini leaflet ts largest and the lower 
small. 

Xyre ^ Also 3 lire, [a, F. ^re, OF. lire 

(i 2 th c. in Littre), ad. L. lyra^ a, Gr. Xvpo,] 

1. A stringed instrument of the harp kind, used by 
the Greeks for accompanying song and recitation. 

The word is used to translate the Gr. Kt$apa (in Homer 
KtOapis) and ddppt«yf, as well as Ai'p«x; also sometimes used 
interchangeably ivith Harp. Pollan tyre^ the iEoHan 
harp : see 2E0LUN 2. 

c 2205 Lav, 7003 Of harpe & of saltcrium, of fiSele & of 
coriun, of timpe & of lire. 1598 Florio, Lira, an instru- 
ment of musicke called a lyre [1611 Lyra] or a harp. 1635- 
56 Cowley Davideis i. 26 The tuneful Strings of David's 
Lyre. 1647 Craskaw Music's Duel Poems 89 A holy quire 
Founded to tb’ name of great Apollo’s lyre. 2697 Deyoen 
Alexander's Feast 123 Now strike the golden J>Te again, 
2725 Pope Odyss. i. 107 To Pbemius was consign’d the 
cnorded lyre, asjj^ Goldsm. Surv. Exp. Philos. (1776) 
II, 190 The Eolian lyre is easily made, being nothing more 
than a long narrow box of tbin deal [etc.]. 2876 Humphreys 
Coin’CoU. Man. v. 45 He [Arion] generally holds in one hand 
the lyre and in the other the plectrum. 

b, fig. chiefly as the symbol of lyric poetry. 

1683 Dryden To Mem. P/r. Oldham 5 One common note 
on either lyre did strike. And knaves and fools we both 
abhorred alike. 2754 G ray Progr. Poesy i. i. Awake, ^Eolian 
lyre, awake, 2782 Cowper Charity 106 The painter’s pencil, 
and the poet’s lyre. 18x9 Shelley Ode IVest IVind, Make me 
thy lyre even as the forest is. i838THlRLWALL(7rrertf II. xii. 
123 If we bad been permitted to compare the happiest pro- 
ductions of the yEotian, the Dorian, and the Ionian l>Te. 
2850 Tennyson Ifi Mew. xevi, One indeed 1 knew In many 
a subtle question versed, Who touch'd a jarring lyre at first, 
But ever strove to make it true. 

2 . A Sir. —Lyra 2. 

2868 Lockver Guillemitis Heavens (ed. 3) 348 Vega, the 
brightest star in the constellation of the Lyre. 

3. Anat. « Lyra 4. 

2900 Deaver Suiy^. Anat. 11 . 522 nie fibres of the under 
surface of the fornix behind are so arranged as to give rise 
to the designation the lyre. 

4. ‘A grade of isinglass; a trade name’ {Cent. 
Diet. 1890 ). 

[1856 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 8) XII. 628/2 art. IsxftglasSf For 
long and short staple, it is twbted between three pegs, into 
the shape of a horse-shoe, harp, or Ijtc,] 

5. attrib. rcaA.Comb.fiis lyre-afiectingri6].', lyre- 
bat, a species of bat, Megadersna lyra ; lyre-bird, 
an Australian bird, Meimra superba or Bf. novx- 
hollandix^ resembling a pheasant %vilh a beautiful 
lyre-shaped tail ; lyre-fish, the Harp-fish or Piper, 
Trigla lyra; lyre-flower. Dielytra spectabilis 
(Cassell) ; lyre-man U. S.y a cicada or harvest- 
fly; lyTe-pheaaaat = ^'r^-^xVxf ; lyre-shaped a. 

= Lyrate ; lyre-tail =« lyre-bird ; lyre-turtle 
U. S. , the leather-back or tnmk-turtle, Demiockelys 
coriaccus; tlyre-viol=/i»m-i;£p/ (see Lyra 5), 

x6xx CoixiR-, .. Harpe-louing, *L>Te-afrecting. I 

2834 G. Bennett IVaud, AVw . 5 *. IVales \. sjj The * Native ] 


I or Wood-pheasant’, or ‘*L>Te bird’ of the colonists. 287a 
[ A. Dosiett Ranolfi. iii. 7 Curved like the lyre-bird’s tail 
j half spread. ^2884 Longiu. Mag. Mar, 530 The gurnards, 
one of which is known as the *Iyre-fish. 1778 Encycl. Brit, 

1 (ed. 2) II, 1297/1 {Botany). Lyraiutn, *Iyre-shaped ; i.e. 

divided transversely into oblong horizontal segments, of 
' which the lower ones are lesser and more distant from 
each other than the upper ones. 1901 Q. Rev. July 232 
Spiral, l>Te-shaped horns, 1660 Pepvs Diarj' sj Nov., Then 
to my *lyre-viall, and to bed. 

t Lyre Obs. The name (med.L. Lyra) of a 
town in Brabant, now Lire or Liere, occurring 
in the designations of certain kinds of cloth, as 
black of lyre {black-a-lyre, black of lure), green of 
lyre {grene alyr, grene lyre), 

(2390-2 Earl Derby's Exped. (Camden) 89 Pro .xxiij*>"» 
uirgis panni nigri de Lyra. Ibid. 90 Pro j vlna et di. de 
blodeo de Lyra.] _ 2421 m E. E. IVills (iSSz) 97 tujte, Blac 
of lyre. 2434 Ibid. 97 An hode of black of lure, an a hod 
of blewe. 2439 Ibid. 118 My gowne of grene Alyre cloth of 
golde. 2490 ibid. 97 note, Togam viridis coloris anglice 
grene lyre medley. 

attrib. 247^ in Eng, Gilds (1870) 415 [The maj'or of 
Bristol] in . . nis skarlat cloke, furred, with his blak a Ijve 
hode, or tepet of blak fehvet. 

Iiyre^. Orkney tini Shetland. Also Iyer, lyrie, 
layer, lyar. [a. Da. Are.] The bird Manx Shear- 
water, Puffintis anglorum, 

2654 Blaeu's Atlas Scot., Orkney, The Stour, where 
buildet that excellent foul, called the Lyer. 2701 J. Brand 
Descr. Orkney (1703) 22 The Lyre Is a rare and delicious 
Sea fowl. 2777 Pennant Zool. (1812) 11 . 207. 2889 

Saunders Man. Brit. Birds 719 Lyrie. 

Lyre, variant of Lear ^ Obs., Lire sh.'^ Obs. 
Lyric (Irrik), a, and sb. Also 6 lirick, 6-7 
liricjue, 7 lyrike, 7-8 lyrick. [a. F. lynque, or 
ad. L. lyric-us, a. (^r, \vpiK 6 s, f. Au^a Lyre i.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to the lyre ; adapted to the 
lyre, meant to be sung ; pertaining to or character- 
istic of song. Now used as the name for short 
poems (whether or not intended to be sung), usually 
divided into stanzas or strophes, and directly 
expressing the poet’s own thoughts and sentiments. 
Hence, applied to the poet who composes such 
poems. Lyric drama, lyrie stage, the opera. 

2589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesic r. xi. so were called 
Lirique Poets. 2664 Dryden Ladies £p. Ded.,This 
sweetne.<« of Mr. Waller’s lyric poesy was afterwards fol- 
lowed in the epic by Sir John Dennam. 1671 Milton P, R, 
IV. zij Eolian charms and Dorian Ljtic Odes, a 1727 New- 
ton Chroiiol. Amended i. (1728) 59 Terpander was a Lyric 
Poet. 2778 Johnson L, P., Dryden, Quatrains of lines 
alternately consisting of eight and six syllables make the 
most soft and pleasing of our lyric measures. 2B38 Thirl- 
WALL Greece JI. xii. 225 The tyrants likewise cherished the 
lyric Muse. 2849 Tickkor Sp. Lit, III. 8 Herrera is too 
lyiic. .to write good elegies. 2873 Ruskin Fors Clav. III. 
xxxiv. 6 Lyric poetry is the expres.'iion by the poet of his 
own feelings. x88o Vernon IstESfud. Italy 11. iiu 38 Poetry 
which is lyric in spirit as well as in metre. 

2. Of persons : Given to song ; singing-, poet. 

28x4 Southey Roderick xxi. Poet. Wks. IX. 203 A richer, 

stronger strain Than that with which the lyric lark salutes 
The new-bom day. 2820 Keats Cap 4 * Bells iv. While 
little harps were touch’d by manya lyric fay. 2871 Brown- 
ing Balausi.^ 186 Here she stands, Balaustion ! Strangers, 
greet the lyric girl 1 

B. sb. 


1. absol, (mth the): That which is lyrical; lyric 
style, verse, etc. 

1586 W. Webbe Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 86 The most \’suall 
kindes [of verse] are foure, the Heroic, Elegiac, lambick, 
and Lyric. ..Sometime the Lyric rj’seth aloft, sometime the 
comicall. 2821 Byron Juan nr. Ixxxv, His muse made 
increment of anything, From the high lyric down to the low 
rational. 

1 2. A lyric poet. Obs. 

2594 R. Ashley tr. Lays le RoySq There hath bin agreat 
companie of Tragicks, Comicks, Elegiacks, Lyricks [etc.]. 
2630 Brathwait Eng. Gentlem. (1642) 107 Horace, the 
most delicate of all the Roman Lyricks. 1699 Bentley 
Phal. 40 Simonides would speak thus of one of his Con- 
temporary Lyrics. 27x0 Steele Tatter No. 214 r 3 That 
ancient Lyric, M. D'Urfey. 2839 tr. Lamartine's Trav. 
East 82/1 He is the first of sentimental poets!— the king 
of lyrics ! 

3. A l}Tic poem. Also pL, verses in lyric metre. 
1582 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Aih.) 62 In the Earle of Surries 
Liricks, many things . .worthy of a noble minde. 2724 Gay 
Sheph, IVeek, IVedncsday 16 At Wakes .. Where D^y’s 
Lyricks swell in every Voice. 1758 Johnson Idler No^ 

P 6 The cook warbles her Ijricks In the kitchen, a 1849 H. 
Coleridge Ess, (1851) II. 29 An Eton boy follows Vergil m 
longs, Tibullus in longs and shorts, and Horace in b'ncs* 
2B79 Fortn. Rev. No. 155. 692 Wordsworth’s fame willj^t 
Upon his lyrics, if we extend the term to include his odes, 
sonnets, and some narrative poems in stanzas, 
t L^^C, T). Obs. rare. £f. prec.J trar.s. To sing 
{over) in a lyrical manner. , > a, 

a 1704 T. Brown Left. fir. Dead to 
Parson Punch .. Lyricks over his part Contrslw- 

handsomly. 27x2 E. Ward J- 

LjTick’d o’er with all His Skill the followmi, . - ^ 

' Lyrical (li-rikal), a. [f. Lyric a.-r-xf l 

Also, harinj the qoalitics or 

characteristic of f ^ Other sorts of Poetr,' 

isSi SiDKEY^^ri Por/rK (Arw 
almost 1 '^“'=,"'' a ti-aoas lirteJ) Peer. 

K'rt 1- Some. 
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LYBICHOED. 

what of a finer turn and more lyrical verse, is yet wanting. | 

jfoy i)ed. /Ends ibid. II. 230 Mr. Cowley h.ad found out | 

that no kind of staff is proper for a heroic poem, as being all 
too lyrical. 1795 Mason Ch. Mus, iii. 195 Compleat Psalms 
..of sufficient Wevity ..should have the preference, because ; 
they form a Lyrical whole. 1798 Lyrical Ballads. I 

1838 Thirlwall Greece II. xii. 123 The loss we havf 
suffered in the masterpieces of Greek lyrical poetr>’. 1833 
]\lAURtCE Proph. Kiun xix. 326 The lyrical freedom and j 
richness of Isaiah's IstyYe], 

2. Resembling what is found in lyric poetry. 

18x7 Coleridge i. 194 Passing with a very | 

lyrical transition to the subject of general politics. 18918 i 
G. Parker Battle 0/ the Strong viit. 55 The Chevalier 
..tapped his lips with his fingers m a little lyrical emotion. 
Hence Lyrically Iiyrlcalness. ^ | 

1803 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. I. 443 A great deal is 
told by implication, and too lyrically. x8^ TemJ>le Bar Cl. 
60X Lyricalness is the special mark of l)t Banville. 19^ j 
O. Rev. Oct. 434 He had handled, in a lyrically dramatic 
form, that legend of the Bride of Corinth. 

fiyricliord. Ohs. [f. Lyre after Haupsi- ; 
CHORD.] A kind of harpsichord (see qtiot. 1883). ' 
1741 in Sjtec. Patents Music (1871) 3 A new invention for 
.. meliorating .. harpsichords ; and lyrichords which are 
harpsichords, strung with catgut; and spinnets> 1768 S, 
Bentley River Dove 5 Soft touch’d is the Lyrichord String. 
1883 A. J. Hipkins in Grove's Diet. Mus. III. 63g/x The 
Lynchord being a harpsichord strung with wire and cat£(ut, 
made on the sostinenie principle, and actuated by moving 
wheels in-<tead of the usual quills, so that the bow of the 
violin and the organ were imitated. 

Xiyricism (li*risiz*ni). [f. Lyric + -ism.] 
Lyric character or style ; the pursuit or eulogy of 
the same; (with //.), a lyrical expression or char- 
acteristic. Occas. (after F. lyrisme)^ affectation of 
high-flown sentiment or poetic enthusiasm. 

1760 Gray Lei. to Metson 20 Aug., Lest people should 
not understand the humour of the thing (which indeed to do 
they must have our lyricisms at their finger ends). 1833 
Nevj Monthly Mag, XXXIX. 87 She got up a night or two 
of patriotic lyricism. 1834 Coleridge 7Vz^/e-A 15 Mar., In 
Beaumont and Fletcher it [blank versej is constantly slipping 
into lyricisms. 1870 Daily News 8 Sept. 4 I’he danger of 
what we may perhaps call Lyricism. We sincerely trust 
that the new Government will enter upon its duties in the 
most prosaic spirit possible. x88x Austin in Macm. Mag. 
XLIll. 403 Sheer lyricism just now is overmuch the mode, 
3l3rrioist(UTisist). [f. Lyeic + -ist.] One who 
is skilled in or devoted to lyric composition. 

x88x A. Austin in Macm, Mag. XLIII. 402 The Lyricists 
mtre and simple— >and certainly, as far as verse is concerned, 
De Musset never became anything else. 

Xiyricize (li'risaiz), v. rare. [f. Lybtc + -ize.] 
intr. To sing lyrics. 

183* Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 326/1 That one should be so 
young and wise. And so adroitly lyrieixe. 

Xiyrico- combining form of Gr. Xvpttcl^ 

Lyric, as in lyrico-dramatic^ •epic adjs, 

1873 Kingsbury in Speaker's Comm. IV. 665 The Song of 
Songs might be called a lyrico-dramatic poem. 1897 Dowden 
Hist. Fr. Lit. i. 4 Caniiilnes, short lyrico-epic poems. 
Lyrid; see Lyraid. Iiyxie, variant of Lyre 3, 
livriform (IsieTifpiinj, a. [See -form. Cf, 
F. lyrifonne (in Littre).] Lyre-shaped, 

1856 in Mayne E.rpos. Lex. 2893 Newton Diet Birds 
527 In the male oi M[en 7 ird\ alberti the tail is,. not lyriform. 
Iiyring, variant of leaving \ see Lear 2. 
Iiyrism (bi^^fiz’m, li*nVm). [a. F. lyrisme, or 
ad. Gr. \vpi<jp.6s playing on the lyre, f. \vpa Lyue.] 
= Lyricism. Also {no7ue-7ise'), lyrical perform- 
ances, singing of songs. 

1859 Geo. Eliot A, Bede Hii, The IjTism, which had at 
first only manifested itself by David’s sotto voce performance 
of * My love’s a rose without a thorn had gradually 
assumed a rather deafening and complex character. 2870 
Athenxinn 7 May 609 The extraordinary outburst of lyrism, 
which was witnessed thirty years ago in France. x88S 
Symonds Renaiss. Italy^ Cath. React. (1898) VII. viii. 97 
Tasso developed the lyrisin of the octave stanra. x8g6 
'Pahlet^ 18 July 86/2 Such flights of delirious lyrism as the 
following. 

Iiyrist (li-ristl. [ad. L. lyrist-a, ad. Gr. \vpi- 
arijs, f. \vpa Lyre.] 

1. A player on the lyre ; one who sings and 
accompanies himself on the lyre. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Lyrist^ a Harper, or one that sings 
to the Harp. 2725 Pope Odyss. xxiii. 133 While the sweet 
lyrist airs of rapture sings. 1763 J. Brown Poetry 4- Mus. 
163 In the early Times, the Offices of Poet and Lyrist were 
united in the same Person. 28x2 Busby Diet. Mxts. Introd. 
vi, David, it appears, was the best lyrist of his time. 2862 
Merivale Rom. Emp. (i86s) VII. Iv. 3 The long loose robe 
was the garb also of the Ijiist. 

2. A lyric poet. 

18x3 Eustace Class. Tour (1821) 11. vii, 240 The hills, the 
woods .. which so often inspired the Roman Lyrist. 1821 
Shelley Adonais xxx, From her wilds lerne sent The 
sweetest lyrist of her saddest wong. 2856 Masson Ess. i, 9 
Burns is a lyrist, pouring out his own feelings in song. 

Lys : see Lis^, Liss, Lisse v., Louse. 

Lysans, -aiince,-encB,-eiise,obs. ff. Licence. 
Iiysatinine (IsisEe-tinsin). Chein. [f. Gr. 
\vais loosening, solution + the ending of Crea- 
tinine.] An organic base forming a crystalline 
double salt with silver nitrate, obtained by decom- 
position of various proteids. 

1897 Allbuif's Syst Med. IV. 7 Secondary’ products .. of 
basic nature like lysine, lysalinine and ammonia. 

Lysch, obs. form of Liege a. and so. 


Lyse, obs, f. lees pi. of Lee sh?‘ ; obs. pi. Louse. 
Lyse, obs. srd sing. ind. pres. Lie vX 
• Lyserne, obs. form of Lucern l, the Lynx. 
Lysigenetic (lai!3id3/he'tik), a. [f. Gr. Au<r<-j 
+ -genetic.] =LY8IGEN0UB. 

2884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. ^^09 The middle 
layer is soon destroyed to form lyslgenetic air-passages. 
2887 Garnsey tr, De Bary's Fungi 496. 

Lysigenic (laisid^e'nik), XI. [Sec -10,] =snext. 

2885 Goodale P/ws/oL Bot, (1892) 99 note. The first mode 
of development of uircrcellular spaces has been termed 
schixogenic, the hatter lysigenic. 

Lysigenons (I3isi*d3/h3s), a. Bot. [f. Gr, 
Auffi-y loosening + -7€v-i7r bom + -ous.] Of inter- 
cellular spaces: Produced by the breaking down 
of adjoining cells. 

2881 Vines Elem. Textbk. Bot, (ed. 2) 60 Cavities 
..which have been formed.. by the absorption of a mass of 
tissue (lysigenous). 1883 Athenscum 20 Dec. 870/2 The 
ly.sigenous origin of the reservoirs of ethereal oil m these 
plants [Hj’pCTicaccx]. 

II Lysimacliia (l9i-sim^i*kia). Also 6 1ysi- 
machion, -ium, lysimachus, 7 lisimachia, leci- 
maohus, pi. 6 lysimaebies (? -iaes), 8 lysi- 
machias. [L. lysitnachiay a. Gr. *Autrt/iax/a, 
Rvaifiaxtor^ {. Avaipaxos Lysimachus (see Loose- 
strife).] = Loosestrife 1. 

2578 Lvte Dodoens 1. H. 72 Especially foure, vnder whlche 
all the Lysimachies shalbe comprysed. Ibid. 73 Lysimachion 
verum. Yellow Lysimachion or Louse stryffe. Ibid. 74 In 
English Lysimachia, Willow herbeand Louse strife. Ibid. 75 
The yellow Lysimachus or golden Louse stryfe, 2592 
R. D. Hypnerotomachia 36 The fiowring Lysimachla or 
willow hearbe. 26x0 Fletcher Faith/. Shepherdess 11. ii, 
Yellow Lecimachus, to giuc sweete rest To the faint Shep- 
heard. 1657 S. Purciias Pot. Flyingdtts. i. xv. p4 Bees 
gather of these flowers following.. .In June.,Lisimachia. 
X753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Lysimachia, 6. The lesser 
yellow willow herb with leaves spotted with black. 7. 'I’he 
cw'o-leaved yellow lysimachia with spiked flowers. 2864 in 
Webster; and in some later Diets. 
iLysimeter (bisi'm/taj). [f. Gr.Xuffi-r loosen- 
ing + -jtETEB.] (See quots.) 

1879 L. Stockdridcc Investig. Rainfall (Boston, U. S.) 3 
I'he word Mysimeter* means simply an instrument for 
measuring the natural percolation of rain falling upon the 
soil. 2889 Syd. Soe, Lex.^ Lysimeier. an instrument for 
measuring the quantity of matter dissolved in a liquid. 
Lysiu (brsin). Ckem. Also -ine. [f. Gr. 
Auff-is a loosening + -IN^.] An organic base 
QHi4Na02, formed in the artificial decomposition 
of protamins and many other proteids. Also aitrib. 

2897 [see Lysatinine). 2902 Brit. Med, yml. 5 Apr. 845 
Some immune serums appear to exercise an agglutination 
of the red cells Immediately before the lysin action. Ibid. 
X2 Apr. 020 (The first-mentioned poisons] as well as .. the 
lysin of cholera belong to the lysIn group. 

II Lysis O^i'sis), [LJysis, Gr. Avtrir a loosening.] 

1 , Arc/i. * A plinth or step above the comice of 
the podium of ancient temples, which surrounded 
or embraced the stylobate' (Gwilt Archil. 1842). 

2847 Leitck tr. C, O. Muller's Anc. Art | 280. 270 The 
lysis above the corona of a short pillar, of which there is 
mention made twice, was probably a small echinus. 

2 . Path. *An insensible or gradual solution or 
termination of a disease or disorder without ap- 
parent phenomena’ {Syd. Soc, Lex, 1889). Op- 
posed to Crisis i. 

1822-34 Good's study Med. (ed. 4) I. 590 If it [ihe matter 
of the disease] be carried off at different limes, it is a lysis, 
or resolution. 2877 Roberts Haudbk. Med. ied. 3) 1, 1x5 
In short a combination of crisis and lysis is observed. 

a^/rvA 2897 Trans. Aiuer. Pediatric Soc.l^. i46The lysis 
cases showed physical signs, .later than the crisis cases. 
Lysol (lai'spl). [f. Gr. Auir-xr a loosening + 
-Oh 3.] A solution of coal-tar oil in soap. 

1892 Brit. Med. yrnl. 12 Sept. 598/x L>’sol differs from 
creoline ,. by its most perfect solubility in ..water. 1^8 
P. Manson Trap. Diseases v'\\\. 163 [Of plague disinfectants] 
the best.. are.. lysol. .and carbolic acid. 

II Lyssa (li'sa). PI. lysseo, [mod.L., a. 

Gr. Au<r<ra rage, rabies. Cf. Lytta.] 

1 . Rabies or hydrophobia; 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lyssa or Lytta, madness, 
properly of a dog. 2753 in Chambers Cycl. Supp. 2822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 141 Inflammation of the lungs 
is. .occasionally found as a symptom or sequel in. .lyssa, or 
canine madness. Ibid. Ill, 294 Ammonia was formerly em- 
ployed in cases of ly.ssa. x864mWEnsTER; and in later Diets. 

2. pi. Used to signify the pustules supposed to 
be developed under the tongue in hydrophobia. 

. 1864 in Webster. 2889 in Syd. Soc. Le.x. 

Hence l^yssic a. Path., pertaining to rabies. 

2856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 2902 in Webster Suppl. 
liyssacine (li-sasain), sb. and a. Zool. Also 
lyssakine. [ad. mod.L. Lyssacina (Zittel, 1878). 

App. an irregular formation intended to refer to the loose 
or detached growth of the spicules in these sponges (Gr, 
Av-eiM to loosen, dwte spicule).] 

a. sb. A hexactinelUd sponge of the division 
Lyssacina. b. adj. Of or pertaining to this division. 

1882 Cassells Nat. Hist. VI. 330 It is a Lyssakine with 
spicules, .crossing one another. Ibid., A Lyssakine sponge. 
1804 Geol. Mag. Oct. 467 The Hexaclinellids [found] all 
belong to the Lys.sakine division. 

II Iiyssopliobia (IisO|fu«’bia). Path. [f. Gri 
\\iaao~ Lyssa + Gr. .-<j>ofiia, after hydrophobial\ 


A morbid dretid of hydrophobia, the symptoms of 

which sometimes simulate those of theactnil^;-. 
C!ise. iVi^mSyd.Soc. Lex. Jpo* in Websies SnppL ' 
Ly’St, lyst, obs. 2nd sing. ind. pres. Lied. 1 
Lyst(e, obs. form of Lest, List v. 

Lystare, -er, obs. forms of LiisiEn. 
Lyster, obs. form of Leister. 

1611 N. Riding Rcc. Soc. 1. 209 For Inking four Satoon 
with a Lyster. 

Lystny, lystyn, obs. forms of Listen. 
Lysure, variant of Liber Oh. 

Iiysz, obs. Sc. 3rd sing. ind. pres. ofLlEr.l 
Lyt, obs. f. Lit; variant of Lite a. andjM 
Lytarge, Lytaster, obs. ff. Litharge, Liisia 
Lytche, obs. form of Lich. 

Iiyte, obs. f. Leet sb.‘i Sc., Light sb., Lite 
L yten, -ynge, obs. ff. Lighten 0.2, Ligrij-kc, 
Lyter, obs. form of Lighter sb.i, Littee, 
Lyteradg, -age, obs. forms of Lighiekaoe, 

' ILyterian (Isitl-'riSn), a. Path. [f. Gr. Anij. 
pi-os releasing, f. Aueii' to loosen -h -an.] Terminat- 
ing a dise.ase ; indicating the end of a disease. 
iS«4 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

Iiytester, obs. form of Luster. 

Iiyth, lyth- : see Lith, Lith-. 
t l37tll'COOp. Obs. Also 8 dial, lief-coup, 
9 dial, litcop. [Perh. adopted (with change of 
sense) from Du, lijfkoop, in MDn. also /iVrw/, 
lie/coop, a itick-penny on the conclusion of a bar- 
gain. The Du. forms are prob. affected by popiUt 
etymology ;* cf. G. leitkasif of the same meaning, 
believed to be f, hit ( = Goth. hifus) ale-ffair/ 
purchase.] An auction of household goods. 

2681 Hickerincill Char. Sham Plotter 1716 1. J13 

He changes his Oaths, as Chapmen come, or (as at a Lyth- 
Coop) for — lu/ia bide more ^ Lewis llist. Thant'. 

(ed. e) 37 Liefepnp, tiene-chepe, a Sale or Market of Goods 
in the Place where they stand. [The form 
appears to be merely Lewis's svay of indicating what he 
supposes to be the etymology of lie/xonph 1887 Knl. 
Close., Ltepcoup. Ibid., Litcop, same as Litf-toup. 
Xythe (loiiS). A:. Also 8 lyth, 9 lithe, lyd. 
A name in Scotland and Ireland for the pollaclt. 

2769 X>e Roe's Tour Ct. Brit. IV, sg Lylhs, Spiriinfs, 
Soles, .are also caught on the Scottish coasts in great plenty. 
2805 Forsyth Beanties Scott. II. 380 Sea-fish are to w 
found in the harbour.. .Scad, called here lyth or lyd, top 
Yarrele Brit. Fishes JI, 273 This fish [the ^llacsj n 
called ^Lythe in Scotland . . doubtless from its nunblenwi 
and pliancy which the word signifies. Ibid., In Iieland.the 
Pollack may be'traced as occurring.'.under the nainKOI 
Pollack, Laith, and Lythe. 2844 W. H.' Maxwell 
ff Adv. Scott, i. (1855I s8 A scull of lithes and poljo^ 

2873 bLACK/’r. Thute\\.oi A heavy string of lythe m net 

right hand. 

Lythe, obs. f. Light, 3rd sing. ind. pres. Lffif.' 
Lythonthriptick, obs. form ofLiTHONTRluic. 
IILythrnm. (li'Jrrrfm). [mod.L. (Linnffius), ao. 
Gr. Atifipov gore, in allusion to the colour of tot 
flowers.] A genus of plants (N. 0 . Lylhraad), 
including among others the Purple Loosestnfe 
{Lythritm Salicarid) : see Loosestrife i b. ■ 
286z Darwin in Life 4- Lett. III. 301 You might have 
Lythrum in North America- 2879 Athenxum 5 Apr. (P/* 
The numerous publications of the same author (Hanvinj 
upon Primroses, Lythrums, and other plants. 
Lythurgyry, obs. form of Litharge. 
Lythylman, Lytier, see Little sian,LitieR- 
Lytmos, Ly tnynge : see Lit.mus, LioRTSih’i!. 
Ly toridge, Lytour, obs. ff. Litharge, Littee. 
Lytre, variant of Litre 1 Obs. 

Lytt, obs, f. Leet sb.- and v. Sc., Light, Lit. 

II Lytta (li'ta). Phys. [mod.L., a. Gr. ArriOj 
Attic form of Kvaaa Lyssa.J A vermiform struc- 
ture in the tongue of various carnivora. ' , 

In the dog it is vulgarly called * the worm ', and support 
to be a parasite causing liability to rabies, . , 

2601 Holland Rtiny II. 363 There is a tcrtaine 1 ^ 
worme in dogs tongues, calfed by a Greeke name L) j 
which if it be taken out when they be young '"ktlpes, J 
will never after proue mad. 2706 Ptm-nrs (ed, KeD > ) 
Lyssa or Lytta, Madness, properly of a_Dog ; also a t 
under a Dog's Tongue, which makes him mad, if tt o 
taken out ; the greedy Worm. 2889 in Syd. Soc. Lest. 

Lyttar, lytter(e, -ier, obs. ff. of Litter so. 
Lytte, obs. form of Lit v., Lite sb.^ . 

Lyttit, obs. pa. pple. of Lu v., to dye. 
Lyttinos(se, obs. form of Litmus. 
Lytton(e, -yn, obs. forms of Litten. 
Lyttre, -ur, -yer, obs. forms of Litter. 
Lyturgy, obs. form of Litharge. 

Lytyn, obs. form of Lit Lite v.^ , 

Lyim, obs. f. Lion ; obs. 3rd pi. ind. pres. Lit 
Lyve : see Life-, Live-. 

Lyve, obs. form of Lief, Life, Live v. 
Lyreret, obs. form of Leveret. 

Lyves, Lyvez, obs. sing. gen. and pL of D 
LyTryatan, -on, obs. forms of Leviathan. 
Lyw- : see Liv-. Lywn, obs. f. Lion. 

Lsryf, lyyf-, obs. forms of Life, Life-. ^ 
Lyyn, obs. and Sc. forms of Lie oO“ "• 




M (em), the thirteenth letter of the modem 
and twelfth of the ancient Roman alpha- 
bet, represents historically the Greek mu and the 
Semitic mhn. The Phoenician form of the letter 
is whence the early Gr. and L. , M. Its 

phonetic value has varied little; in Eng. it has 
always expressed what was doubtless its original 
sound, that of the bilabial nasal consonant, which 
is normally voiced, though when it is followed by 
an unvoiced consonant it has an unvoiced ending. 
Like the other nasals, m is capable of being used 
as a sonant or vowel, denoted by (’m) in the pho- 
netic notation here employed; but in Eng. this 
occurs only after <5 and z at the end of words (of 
Gr. etymology), as rhythm^ spasm, schism, and 
the suffix ~ism\ in these words many speakers 
substitute (-am). The letter is never silent, exc. 
initially before n in Gr. derivatives, as mnetnonic. 

I. 1. The letter and its sound. 

c 1000 i^LFRic Gram, iii. (Z.) 6 SemivocaUs syndon seofan : 
f, 1, m, n,r, s, x. 1530 Palsgr. Introd. 17 These thre letters 
M, N or E fynan,.be the very and onely causes why these 
thre vowelles A, E, O, be formed in the brest and sounded 
by the nose, B. Jonsok Eng. Gram, iv, M..is 

pronounc'd with a Kind of humming inward, the lips clos'd- 
Open, and full in the beginning : obscure in the end : and 
meanly in the midd’st, 17x0 Steele & Addison Tatlert^o. 
260 T 5 Which would . . pronounce the Letters M or N and 
in short, do all the Functions of a Genuine and Natural 
Nose, I727-4X Chambers Ci-e/. s.v., Quintilian observes, 
that the M sometimes ends Litin words, but never Greek- 
1854 Bushnan in Circ. Set, (tfi86s) I. 288/1 The mouth is 
closed by the lips while m is pronounced. 1900 Pi/ai 3 Mar. 
28 The middle stage of the evolution of the eagle, namely, 
its transformation from the Gothic M to the fleur-de-lis, 
b. M roof : see quot. 1825. 

X707 EncycU Brii, (cd, 3 ) II, 246/2 Fig. 2 , Exhibits an M 
rooL 1825 J. Nicholson Optrat. Mechanic 573 In roofs of 
rectangular building, .a valley is Introduced, which makes 
the vertical section in the form of the letter M, or rather an 
inverted \V ; hence it has obtained the name of an M roof. 
x84a-59 Gwilt Arxhii. Gloss. 

2. Printing, ssEk. m-thiefc : see quot. 

1683 Moxon Exerc., Priniingxiu, § i Some [types] 
are m thick; by m thick is meant m Quadrat thick, which 
is just so thick as the Body is high. x868 Daily Kcivs 
to Aug., Compositors arc allowed 60 cents per thousand m’s 
(not reckoning by n’s as in England). Academy 

199/3 (udvt.), 49,000 American ems ^qual to 98,000 English 
ens) were set in eight hours, 
ll. Symbolical uses. 

3. Used like the other letters of the alphabet to 
denote serial order ; applied e.g. to the thirteenth 
(or more usually the twelfth, either I or J being 
often omitted) group or section in classification, 
the twelfth sheet of a book or quire of a MS., etc. 

1850 Forshall & Madden IVycli/'s Bible Pref, 29 The 
MS. M (Queen's Coll. 23). 1899 Blac/nv. Mag. Sept, 354 A, 
I to M are the most original passages of the hymn, xgoo 
Dundee Advert, 21 Mar. 5, M Battery Royal Horse 
Artillery. 

4. The Roman numeral symbol for : A thousand. 
(In the i5-j6th c. it could be substituted for the numeral 
word in any context; it is now rare exc. in dates.) 

X4i2-^Q Lydc. Chron. Troy i. ix, There came .. scuen M 
knightes. iS« Coverdale Judy. xii. 6 There fell of 
Ephraim two & fortye M. 1553 Short Caieck. 62 b, We be 
feble, weake, subiect to a thousand periles, a M. tehiplations. 
1603 Owen Pemb^keshire (XB92) 139 The M of oysters at 
the waterside is vsuallie sold for or xij^, 

HI. 5 . Abbreviations, 

M. *=: various proper names, as Mark, Margaret, 
etc.; i* »= Majesty; used in ancient criminal pro- 
cedure (see quots. 14S7, 1727-41) ; =Member, as 
in M.P. (q.v.), M.C., Member of Congress (^7. 6 ’.), 
M.R.C.P., Member of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, M.R.C.S., Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons; —metronome ; = modu- 

lus; (M. orm.)in astronomical tables, etc. = meri- 
dian or meridional ; also (after the numeral twelve) 
«:L. meridies noon (cf. A.M., P.M.); m, =mass, 
in Mech,; = molar, in dental formulae; = minute, 
metre (mm. «= millimetre) ; in log-books »= mist ; 
Jlfus. s= It. tnano or F. main (as mano destra, 
main droiie, right hand), mezzo (as mf^ mezzo- 
forte), in organ music, manual. See also M.B., 
M.D., MS. 

‘ Act^ Hen. VII^ c. 13 Everj’suchepersone so convicted 
for murdre. to be marked with a M. upon the bra^^’ne of the 
lefte thumbe. xsSx J. Hamilton in Cath. Tract. (S. T. S.) 
75/3 His ihankfull spreit ioNTirt yoxir M. 1599 A hi- tr. 
Gaiclhoutrs Bk. Physkk 360 Take vnpecled Barlye RI iiij. 

Chambers Cycl., Si, in astronomical tables,, .is used 
for M tridionai or southern, sometimes for Meridxes or mid- 
Yol. VI. 


day. M, in law, the brand or stigma of a person convicted 
of manslaughter, and admitted to the benefit of clergy. 
1840 R. H. Dana Be/i Mast xxxiv. 129 At twelve m., it 
bore N.W. i N. 18^ D. G. Rossetti in Mackail IV, 
Morris (1899) I. 204 The Ms [—Morrises] at Eras, 

b. Abbreviation for Master: t(^) generally, 
and as a conventional title of address or mention 
= the later Mister, Mb. Phr. To have (or camy) 
an M under one^s girdle z to use a respectful prefix 
(Mr., Mrs.) when addressing or mentioning a person. 
(d) Used for master or the L. magister in academ- 
ical degrees, as MA. or A.M. {ntagisier artinm), 
Master of Arts; M.Ch. {magister chirttrgite), 
Master of Surgery; also in M.C,, Master of the 
ceremonies ; M.F.H., Master of fox-hounds. 

a 1540 Barnes IVks. (1573) 349/1 Our M. Christ teaching 
al creatures to pray. 1549 Lathner's 2nd Sernt. bef. Edw. VI 
To Rdr. (Arb.) 52 The <{euourer of townes and countryes as 
M. Latimer tearmeih them rightly, a 1553 Udall Royster 
D. HI. iii. (Arb.) 48 If faire fine mlstresse Custance sawe 
you now Ralph Royster Doister were hir owne I warrant 
you. 'R. Royster. Neare an hi by your girdle? 1553 Eden 
Treat. Nexve^ Ind.^ (Arb.) 39 Where .. the M. Pilate of this 
name lost his shippe. 1579 ^ ^ Spettsers Shepiu Cal. 
Epistle, Postscr., Now I trust, M. Harvey, that [etc.]. 1596 
Spenser Prothalamion (heading). The two worlhie (Sentle- 
men M. Henry Gilford, and M, William Peter, Esquyers. 
1605 B. JoNSON, etc. Eastxu, Hoe / iv, Quick. Must Golding 
sit upon us? C01U You might carry an M under your girdle, 
to Mr. Deputy's worship. 171a Great Britons Honycombe 
(MS.) (N.), \yhat, plaine Budwaies ! have you nere an M. 
under your girdle. 1730-6 Bailey (foHo), M, is an abbrevia- 
tion of Magister, as el. A, or A.M. Magister Artium, i. e. 
Master 0/ Arts. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat.x. 28 You might 
have an M under your Girdle, Miss. i8xx Byron Hints fr. 

240 He., retires M.A.; Master of arts 1 1816 Scorr 
Old Mori, xxix, Ye might hae had an M under your belt 
for Mistress Wilson of Milnwood, 1843 Surtees Handley 
'Cross I. V. 92 The loose riding M.C. sitting like ‘ the Drunken 
Hussar’ at the circus. Ibid, 11. vn. 147 First public day as 
an M.F.H. 1869^ ' Bradwooo ’ O. V, H, I. »t. 53 He was 
not the man to violate modesty by proposing hi^eF to a 
nearly strange Hunt as a new M.F.H. 

' (1 c. — Monsieur (q.v.) as prefixed title. 

!QX-, a clipped form of Me sometimes found in 
Middle English before vowels. 

. CS293 Chaucer Scogan 36, I inexcuse. 1426 Lyna De 
GuiJ, Pilgr. 9802 Out off my shyp make maryue. 

• -m, in 1*11 » I am : see Be v ., A. I. i, 

Jffia (ma). A childish and colloquial shortening 
of Maxima. Now often ridiculed as vulgar. 

[1823 Moor Suffolk Words s.v. Pa, It is sometimes rather 
comic to hear a great chuckle-headed iout<-;^<za-ing his 
father;-^r wa«-ing his mother.) 1829 Censor 223 These 
exhibitions, though affording wonderous delight to affec- 
iionale Pas and Mas, are productive of the most injurious 
Jesuits to their children.^ 1829 X/moii Dlscnoned 20 How 
could he admire that odious cap of Ma's. -2836 T. Hook 
G. Gurney I. 196 Gussy, as her ma* called her. 1885 F. 
Anstey Tinted Venus xxg. I’ve got to dine with aunt and 
pieet Matilda and her ma. 

Ma., obs, abbreviation of M^vjestv, Master. 

1579 Er K. Spenser’s Shepk. Cal. Epistle, Myne owne 
go^ friend hfa. Harvey. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learsi. ti. To 
King I Since wee have so bright and benigne a starre, as 
your Ma; to conduct and prosper us. 

Ma : see Make v ., May v ., Mb, Mo, Mt. 

Maa, obs. f. Make v, ; var. Mo 05s., more, 
Maac, maad: see Make v . 

MaaWins, variant of Mackin(g)s. 

•j'Maal. 05s. rare~''. WycliTs transl. of L. 
malum apple, taken by him to mean fir-tree, by 
confusion with mdlus mast (see quot.). 

1382 Wyclif Joel i. ss Poumgarnet, and palme tree, and 
maal tree, or fir, of whom inastis ben maad. 

Maale, obs. form of Mail. 

B/TaaiU (mam). A South American bird, the 

Tinamou. 

2825 Watertos Wand. S. Amcr. 23 The forest contains 
an abundance of., moonis, maroudts and waracabas. Ibid. 
32 The moam sends forth its plaintive note. 

Ma’am, (mam ; usually unstressed mam, 'm). 
Also 7 mam. In representations of vulgar speech 
written marm, mem, mim, mum, *m. A collo- 
quial shortening of Madam, 

1. Used vocaiively, as the usual oral equivalent 

of Madam. 

Now only used parenthetically or at the end of a sentence. 
Formerly the ordinary respectful form of address to a woman 
(originally only to a married woman) of equal or superior 
rank or station (unless entitled to be called ‘mylady’). The 
present tendency is to confine it to the speech of servants or 
other persona of markedly inferior position. (Used at Court, 
instead of madam, in addressing the Queen or a royal 
princess.) 

i663 Dryden Evening's Lovem. L (1671) 33 Madam me 
.no Madam, but learn to retrench your words ; and say 
Zylam ; as yes I^Xam, and 00 Mom, as other Ladles Women 


da Madam 1 tjs a year in pronouncing. 1763 Foote Com- 
futssary i.Wks. 1799 II. 8 Indeed, Ma’am, you’ll kill your- 
self. 1838 Dickens O. Trofr/xvii-Mrs. Mann, ma’am, good 
morning. 1840 — Bam. Rudge xix, * Here’s master, mim », 
said Miggs. On, what a happiness it is when man and wife 
come round again I ' c 1850 Lytton Lionel Hastings ii. in 
Ei/e {2883) I. H. XI. 180 * )VeiI, Morm— ^Ir. Cotton preserved 
that broad pronunciation of the ellipsis Mdam, from Ma- 
dame, which was formerly considered high bred, and is still 
theCouremode. 2854 Dickens 7; i.xvi, 'Mrs. Sparsit 
ma'am , said Mr. Bounderby. ‘ I am going to astonish you 
1885 F. Anstey 7';«/rrfFe«wj2i6‘Dearme, mum, you don’t 
say sol’ exclaimed Leander. Ibid. 1^2 'Now, marm’, he 
said, in a voice which trembled with repressed rage. 1887 
Gordonhaven xi. 104 ‘ What have you been doing? ’ * Nothing, 
mem *. xgooSpeakerai June 324/2 In Thackeray’s time every' 
man among equals of a certain refinement was Sir, and every 
woman Ma'am. 

2. Prefixed to a surname. Obs. exc. U.S. vulgar. 
(See Madam.) 

1837 Haliburton Clockrti. Ser. i. x, Marm Pugwash is as 
onsartin in her temper as a mornin in April. 

*f*3. A person addressed as ‘ma*am’, a married 
woman. Obs. 

x'fi3 Meretriciad (ed.6) 43 Or when Mam walks, he, twenty 
steps behind. 2779^ Sheridan Critic i. i, Then to be con- 
tinually alarmed witb misses and ma'ams piping hysteric 
changes on Juliets, and Dorindas. 

4. attrib.'. moam-school a dame-school. 

2857 S. G. Goox3R\cn R ecoll, Li/etime iv. I. 39, I found 
a girl, .keeping a ma’am-school for about twenty scholars. 
Hence Ma’am v. trans., to address as * ma'am 
1823 Sketches Charac. (ed. 2) I. 221 You should not ‘ sir’ 
and * ma’am 'people as you do, unless you wish to keep them 
at a distance. 1887 G. R. Sims Mary Jane's Mem. 6 Don’t 
ma’am me— I’m a miss. 2889 H. Johnston Chron. Glen. 
h/ekiey.sB ‘Indeed, mem YencedDa’ “mem ” me.. I’m 
a common body like yoursel 

Ma’amselle, Corresponds to F. mam^selle, 
familiar abbreviation of Mademoiselle. 

e 1794 Search off. Perfect, i. i. in Nctv Brit. Theatre (28x4) 
III. 37 The first four out of the eleven were ma’amselles. 

Maand, variant of Maund (basket). 

Maane, obs. form of Mane. 

Maarmor, erron. form of Maobmor. 

Maas, Iffaat, obs. forms of Mace, Mate. 
tlMCab, sb. Obs. [Cf. Mab v. and map, i7tli c. 
form of Mob sb. j also Mab, short for Mabel,\ 

1. A slattern ; a woman of loose character. 

3IS57-B Jacob «5- Esau v. vu (1568) Gj, Come out thou 

mother Mab, out olde rotten witche. 2692 Ray H. C. Words 
47 To MaS; to dress carelessly .* are Slatterns, a 1700 
h. E. Diet. Cant. Crexv, Mai, a Slattern. Mab'd up, Drest 
carelesly, like a Slattern. 2725 Neuf Cant. Diet., Mob, or 
Mab, a Wench or Harlot. 

2. A mop. 

1623 Whitboorne Newfoundland 75 Thrummes for Pitch 
mabs, cooli. oxs. 6c/. 


V. Obs,~^ [Belongs to Mab sb. Cf. 
Mabblb, Mob vbs,'] zntr. To dress untidily. 

1691, a 2700 [see Mab sb ]. 2829 Brockett N. C. Words, 
Mab, V. to dress carelessly. Hence, Mab-cap, generally 
called mob-cap, a cap which lies under the chin — worn by 
elderly women, 

tMabble,!'. Ohs. Also mable. [Cf. Moble 
57.] iratts. To wrap or muffle up (the bead). 

16x5 (J. Sandys Trav. 69 Their heads and faces so mahled 
in fine Jinnen, that no more is to be scene of them then their 
eyes. Ibid. 248 The elder mabble their heads in linnen. 

(nuek). Also Mack. [Irish and Gaelic 
TfMCz—OCcltic *7nahho-s, cogn. w. Welsh mob:— 
OWelsh OCeltic ^makwo-s.'] The Gaelic 

word for ‘son*, occurring as a prefix in many 
Scottish and Irish names of Celtic origin, and thus 
equivalent to the Eng. suffix -son. Hence: A 
person whose name contains the prefix Mac. 

The prefix is written also Me, bV, M \ c, g. Macdonald, 
MacDonald, McDotiald, M^ Donald, AT Donald. ^ 

2656 in Blount Glossogr, 1689 [Farewell] Irish J/udt- 
bras 208 The Champions of the Irish Cause, A numerous 
Train of Mac’s and O’s. 2730 FxELmKG Tom 7'hunihu 
iii, Ireland her 0‘s, her Mac’s let Scotland boast, jw 
Wilkes Corr. (1805) III. is6 The list of the company (m 
the Macs and Sawneys not in the French service) would 
divert you. 1828 Scott F. AT. Perth vi, If the son of some 
great hlac or O was to become an artiian.^ 2830^. . 

W’HEATON Jrttl. 472 A feather or two .stuck in 
denotes his alliance in the soth degree with ^me . 8 
Mac. 1887 [see Oj^.*]. *858 

houseof Commons the ‘.Macs ’ are /jumencally strong cnougn 
to form a considerable party of tbeir owti. 

Mar 2 Cm'ek). collaa. Short for MacaD-VM. 

1851 Matoew Lend . L^eur 
mud uU lhat Is swept f™"’ 

coutradistmct^ to '“^S;?4.//(ir0ct. ?/= The thou- 
elsewhere. 3* 


MACABERESQUE. 


2 


3 VEac : see Mack, Make v. 

Macabaa, -bao, varianls of Maccobot. 
Macaberesque (makabare-sk), a. [f. Maca- 
bre +-ESQUE.3 = Macabre 2. 

1876 EncycU Brit. V. 104A A curious reaction is visible in 
the work of Peter Breughel (1510-1570) towards the grotesque 
diahlene and macaberesque morality of mcdiaival art. 

II Macabre (maka’br), a. Also 5 Machabree, 
7 Machabray, 9 Macaber. [The form now usual 
represents F. macabre^ an error for OF, macahri^ 
whence the earlier Eng. forms. 

■ The OF. word occurs first in Jean le Fevre’s Respit de la 
Mart (1376), where the author, if he be correctl)^ interpreted 
by M. Gaston Paris {Romania XXIV. 131), claims to have 
written a work called la danse Macabrf. The etymology 
of the word is obscure J so far as its form is concerned it 
might be a popular corruption of OF, MacabS = Macca* 
b$us (an example of ‘Judas Macabrti’ has been found), 
and in the 15th c, the ‘Dance of Death’ was called chorea 
Machahxorum in Latin (Du Cange cites a Besan9on docu- 
ment of 1453), and Makkabeusdaus in Du. M. Gaston Paris, 
however, thinks Macabri may have been the name of the 
artist who painted the picture which suggested the first poem 
on the subject.] 

1 . Dame Macabre^ also ia anglicized forms 
f dance of Machahree^ -bray (obs.), dance Macaber : 
the Dance of Death (see Dance sb. 6 c). 

14. . Lydc. {title) The daunce of Machabree wherln is 
liuely expressed and shewed the state of manne, and howc 
he is called at vneertayne tymes by death, and when he 
thinketh least theron. Ibid. Prol. iii, I toke on me to 
translaten all, Out of the Frenche Machabrees daunce, *5^ 
%iovjStirv. 264 About this Cloysterwas artificially & richly 
painted the dance of Machabray, or dance of death, com- 
monly called the dance of Pauls. 1833 J. Dallaway Disc* 
Archit, Eng. \yj The Dance of Macabre (Holbein’s Dance 
of Death) was painted on the walls of the cloisters. 1851 
Longf. Gold. Leg.t Nativ. v. 12 Elsie, What are these paint- 
ings on the walls around us ? Henry. The Dance Macaber 1 
Msie. What? Henry. The Dance of Death. 

2 . Characterized by the gruesomeness of the 
dame Macabre (see 1): applied chiefly to literary 
or artistic productions. 

iS 8 ^ A thenxutnn Sept. 347/2 One Dance of Death circles 
uninterruptedly from end to end. . .The book is macabre, but 
unaffectedly macabre. 1891 Speaker 29 Oct. 528/1 It was 
the material representation.. of the ghastly, the grim, and 
the macabre which Webster intended, *902 Spectator 12 Apr. 
557 Her habits are bizarre, even macabre. 

Macac, variant of Macaque. 

Macaco^ (mak^i’k<j). Also 7-8 macaquo, 
(prron, -guo), 9 macauco, z/«^jrmacoacco,niur- 
karker, [a. Pg. macaco monkey, ape (whence 
macaquear to ape) ; cited (in the form macaquo) 
by Maregrave /dlst* Mat. Brazil (1648) 2^7 as 
the name used in Congo for this species of monkey.] 

1 . Originally, a South African monkey incident- 
ally described by Maregrave in his Natural His^ 
iory of Brazil^ and after him by various %vriters 
on zoology. Subsequently applied to any monkey 
of the genus Macacus (either in its earlier or 
later extension) ; = Macaque. 

[1693 Ray Syn. Anint, Quad, etc, 155 Cercopithecus ango- 
lensis major, Congensibus Macaquo 5larcgr.]_ Z774G0LDSM. 
Nat. Hist. IV. 233 Of the monkiesof the ancient continent, 
the first, he [Buffon] describes, is the Macaguq; somewhat 
resembling a baboon in size. ^ 1854 Busknan in Circ. Sex, 
(c 1865) 1, 290/2 In the mandril, pavian, and macacos, mem- 
branous sacs are observed. *874 Slang Diet., Mnrkarker, 
a monkey, vulgar Cockney pronunciation of Macauco. 
Jacko Macauco, or Maccacco, as he was mostly called, was 
the name of a famous fighting monkey, who used nearly fifty 
years ago to display his prowess at the Westminster Pit. 

2 . Cosnb. ; macaco-wood, Tococa gnianemis, a 
Brazilian shrub (Cassell) ; macaco-worm, the larva 
of a South American insect, Dermatobia noxialiSf 
which infests the skin of animals. 

1^6 Beneden's Anim. Parasites viii. 175 A gadfly found 
at Cayenne is distinguished by the name of the Macaco 
Worm ; it. .usually attacks the skin of oxen and dogs. 

Macaco^ (makc‘*kp). Also 8 mococo, 8-9 
maucauco, 9 macauco. [a. F. (Buffon) mococo \ 
ulterior origin obscure. Cf. Maki.] A name ap- 
plied to certain lemurs, esp. to the genus Lemur. 

1751 G. Edwards Nat. Hist, Birds, etc. iv. 197 The 
Maucauco .. is about the Bigness of a middling sired Cat. 
X774 GoldsM. Nat, Hist, IV. 239 The last of the monkey 
kind are the Makis...The first of this kind is the Mococo; 
a beautiful animal about the size of a common cat, but. .of 
a longer make. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) IX. 785 Lemur, 
the Maucauco..!. The tardigradus, or tail-less maucauco. 
1834 Nat. Philos., Phys. Geog, 54/2 (U. K. S ) The flying 
macauco or lemur. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 419/r The 
Makis, or Macaucos, properly so called, Lemur. 1840 
Blyth tr. Cxfviers Anxm. Kingd. (1849) 64 The Murine 
Macauco {Lemur inurinxts). 1884 Riverside Nat. Hist. 
(1888) 1. 228 The Mongoose Lemur, or Woolly hlacaco 
[Lenntr mongoz]. 

|] MacaCQS (mak^fk^s). PI. macaci (ma- 
k^'sai). [mod.L., ad. F. see Macaque.] 

A genus of Old World catarrhine monkeys of the 
family Cercopithecidm ; originally including a great 
number of African and Asiatic species, but now- 
restricted to species resembling the bonnet ma- 
caque or toque ; a monkey of this genus. 

X871 Darwin Desc. Man I. i. 23^ In .. baboons and some 
species of macacus the upper portions of the car is slightly 
pointed. 287s Encycl. Brit. II. 152/2 The Macaci present 


us with the most northern forms of apes. 2893 Daily 
News 8 June 5/3 A small monkey, a macacus, has been 
placed in his cell to keep him (an ourang-outang] company. 

Macadam (maskse'dam). (Formerly with 
capital M \ also Mac-Adam, M°Adam.) 

1 . The name of John Loudon M°Adam (1756- 
1836) used aitrib, to designate the kind of roadway 
which he invented and the material used in making 
it : see Macadamize. 

Now apprehended as an attributive use of 2. 

2824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. x. 277 We shall sec no 
more of him (our surveyor); for the Mac-Adam ways are 
warranted not to wear out. 1878 N, Ainer. Rev. CXXVI. 
91 Closet warriors, in cozy studies, with smooth McAdam 
j’o.'idw.'vys before their doors. 2882 Macnt. Mag. XLIV. 
342 All piles of spare macadam material were carefully 
removed. 

2 . The material of which a macadamized road 
is made. 

x8*6 J. Wilson Nod. Autbr. Wks. 1855 I. 178 What a. . 
r.nttle o’ wheels (..intolerable aneuch ower the macadam, 
but Lord hae mercy on us, when you’re on the causeway ! 
1831 Moore Summer Fite 121 Where never gleam of gas 
must dare 'Gainst ancient Darkness to revolt, Nor smooth 
Macadam hope m spare The dowagers one single jolt. 
2856 Fonblanque in Life 4- Labours (1874) 520 He may 
gravely serve out Macadam for lations, and supply biscuit 
for making roads. 186a 30 Aug. 268 The drab- 

coloured mud of the macadam. 2891 T/wrx 20 Apr, 7/4 It 
is broken up into macadam, and forms a splendid material 
for making roads. 

pig. 2871 R. H. Hotton Ess. II. 126^ He sprinkles a 
little macadam of stony fact along the fair upland path of 
his imagination. xSoa Academy 29 Oct. 3B2/3 It is an un- 
finished macadam onnvcrled commas and references. 

3 . nonce^use as adj* Level .as macadam. 

/X164S Hood St, to Tom Woodgnte v, Does that hard, 
honest hand now.. tug the oar, a gondolier Onsmoolh Mac- 
adam seas? 

Macadamite (mcekac'damait), sb. and a. Kow 
rare or Obs, [f. Macadam + -ite.] 

A. sb. One who practises or advocates M'^Adam's 
system of road-making. 

xSzx Monthly Mag. Lll. 104 Some incidental remarks of 
mine in a paper I sent you in May last, have caused the 
Mnekadamites to throw some of their spare dirt about. 
2839 Murchison Silur, Syst, i. xxxix. ^35 In certain 
districts.. they (boulders] are fast disappearing through the 
labours of the Macadamites. 

B. adj. Pertaining to M®Adam’s system of road- 
making. 

2844 Miss Mitforo Village Ser. 1. 276 The Mac^Adarolte 
enormity of the stony road. 2B46 Thackeray Cornhill to 
Cairo vit. Wks. 2900 V. 650 Roads were being repaired in 
the Macadamite manner. 

OTacadamizalion (mffikje^damsizti’Jsn). 
(Formerly with capital M.) [f. next + -ation.] 
The process, practice, or system of making mac- 
adamized roads ; rarely w/rn a macadamized road. 
Also, the converting of stone into road-metal. 

182^ Loud. Mag, X. 350 Major-Tayloriratiori against Mac- 
adamiialion any day'. 1824 Nttvcasilt Mag. Ill, a. The 
only road in our neighbourhood on which something like 
Macadamization has been attempted. 28*5 Dlackxv, Mag, 
XVII. 87 A long street under the process of Macadamization, 
i8z6Miss Mitford Village Ser, ii. 2 lliat.. turnpike-road. • 
is now so perfect and so beautiful a specimen of Macadam- 
ization, that (etc.). 1861 Muscrave By-roads 75 Mac-adam- 
ization, • 28^ * Bradwooo' O. V. //.(rSyo) 184 Piliss Warren 
, . was cantering down the turf border that fringed the mac- 
adamisation, 1872 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur, v. (1894) 121 
The glacier, .crushed into .smaller fragments, producing . . 
a kind of incipient macadamisation. ^ 

fig. Tail's Mag, XIV, .746 So very strange a 

macadamization of parties has taken place. 

Macadamize (mKkee'damaiz), v. Also 
Adamise, -ize. [f. Macadam + -ize,] 

1 . trans. To make or repair (a road) according 
to J. L. M®Adam*s system, which consists in 
laying down successive layers of stone broken into 
pieces of nearly uniform size, each layer being 
allowedto consolidate underthe pressureof ordinary 
wheel traffic before the next is laid upon it. 

See M®Adam’s pamphlet, on the Pi’esentSysfesn 

ofi Road-Making {tA. 5, 1822). He did not approve of the 
placing of any kind of foundation under the layers of stone, 
of the use of sand or gravel as * binding ’ material, or of the 
smoothing of the surface by heavy rollers ; though the name 
of * macadamizing * is now often given to methods in which 
some or all these practices are admitted. 

2846 Z,z*<?n//’w//jw^ 78 The road, .was what we now deemed 
a great luxury, — M’Adamized, instead of paved. 2828 
Southey Tt'W. Cunninghasn 23 A street not yet Macadam- 
ized. 1853 A. CRAMSAv/*/t^j.Gr«*^.(xB78)6i3 Basalts.. are ill 
adapted for macadami.stng roads. 2872 L. Stephen Playgr, 
Eur. (1894) 135 A heap of granite stones prepared for 
macadamising a road. 

^ absoL 2871 M. Collins Mrq. g Merck. I. vi. 188 There 
is no hard^ stone nearer than Mount ^rel, so they mac- 
adamize with something almost as soft as loaf sugar, 
b. fig. To render level or even ; to level, raze. 
2846 J. Sherman in (1863) 219 Grace indeed 

macadamises the road, makes the stones smaller. 1827 J elf 
Let. to Pusey^ in Liddon, etc. Lije P. (1893I I, 217 Your 
mind is certainly macadamized ; mine resembles the road 
between this (Berlin) and Strelitz. 1829 Marryat F. Mild- 
■may iii, 'I'he enemy’s centre should have been macadamised 
by our seven three-deckers. 2844 Orderson Creal, iv. 38 
Our. .Bishop has.. macadamized the way for his .successor. ■ 
z868 Peard Water-Fartn. iu 24 Each successful labour of I 
to-day will macadamise the r«ta for to-morrow. 


MACAQUE. 

2 . To convert into road-metal. 


1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clrrk II. is. Coik. av 
shies, that would certainly have hcen macadamUedinffL. 
days as excellent materials for road*makmg 

b. tramf. and fis- To break up (soaiefc 
hard or figured as being hard) into pieces. \ 0 bs 

2823 Good Study Med. (ed. a) V. 539 Eygrindin- or'rs 
we should now perhaps call it macadamizinfrthestM^tVtT 
granules. 2825 New Monthly Mag. XV. 296 In Macadali 
ing a few broad, simple, and impressive sounds Into passacK 
of numberless rapid notes, there is no time left for gtvic'f 
emphasis required. 2852 Smedley L. 

Richard Frere. .devoted himself to that indurated !tpecircfa 
of the original granite formation,..and by tr>-ing to mac. 
adamise her into small-talk [etc.]. 1855 — Ce:rr(/<z.V 
i. 2 Fathers have flinty hearts, and even the amenitits cf 
the nineteenth century have failed to macadamise them. 

Macadamized (maekre'damsizd), ///. a. [f. 

Macadamize -J- -ED 1.] • 

1 . Of a road (see Macadamize 1). 

2827 Blackxo. Mag. XXI. 791 We were not seen stumlHnj 
even upon a Macadamized road. 2837 Civil Eng. Anh, 
yrnl. 1. 1/2 Filledin with broken stones, such as arcusedfer 
J«l‘ Adamized roads. 2861 Muscrave By-roadx 282, 1 Iml 
even a Mac-adamized road, which crosses the plain, miq 
enough, in heavy rain. 1889 G. Findlay Eng. Raihay^'j 
A well-constructed macadamized road. 
fig. 2827 Lytton Falkland 45 Neither in person nora 
character was he much beneath or above the ordinaq 
standard of men. He was one of Nature's Macadamutd 
achievements. His great fault was his equality. i&5j 
Cowden Clarke Shaks. Char. xi. 291 I'he hard and mac- 
adamised road of dry duty and daily labour. 

2 . Broken up into road-metal. Also {yonct-wi;^ 
strewn with broken stones. 

2849 Capt, C. Sturt Exped. Cenir. .<4wj/r/z/. 1, 235\\’e 
then proceeded .. down the creek, keeping close upon iu 
banks to avoid the macadamized plains on either side. iS83 
Times (weekly cd.) 23 Nov. 3/3 Some loose macadamised 
stones lying about. 

Maca’damizer. [fl Macadamize +-H ii.] 

1 . :One who makes macadamized roads. 

2824 Newcastle Mag.WX. 26 (I’he paviours] have, .nothms 
to do but to transform themselves into Macadamlzers. 1864 
Reader 11 June 747/3 Our Xxindon macadamlzers go altow 
their work in a very unscientific way. iZSi Inslr. Cerjut 
Clerks (2885)87 Faviour. ..Macadanuser. 

• 2 . One who rides on a macadamized road ; r//. 
one who keeps to the roads when banting. 

2832 G. Downes Lett, Coni, Countries I. xi Got little 
Gallic Macadamizer asked one of the Hibernians pitted 
(etc.). *838 Surtees Jorrocks's Jaxtnts 55 A private r«a 
and a line of gales through fields now greet the eyes of our 
M’Adainisers. 2869* Bradwooo’ £?. F./f. I.xii.sij'Hff* 
come all the roadsters 1' growled the latter, as the hounds.. 
crossed a bye-road— along which in the rear clattered soffit 
fifty macadamiser.*;. 

Kacada'iniziiig, vbl. si. [-iso^.] 7*“ 

action of the verb Macadamize; macadamization. 

X85X-6Z Mayhew Lend, Labour II. x8x The macadamij* 
ing of the Jailer thoroughfare. 2876 IpACzAdv. Text-o^ 

Ccol.vu. 236 Their extensive use in causewaying and mac- 

adamising. 

Maca'damizing, ppl. a. [-ing -•! ' ''^*'** 

macadamizes, b. (Cf. MaoadaMIZEE 2.) 

2826 BENTHAM.in iVestrn. Rev.'Vl.-^S? h 
function ofa Mac-adamizing hammer, in breaking doivntfl* 
aggregate mass. 2860 O. W. Holmes Prof. BreaxJA- ^ 
'J his is the great Macadamizing place, always 
something. ' 2869 * Bradwood ' O.'V.H, L 224 Jack 
in the safe pursuit of pleasure, as far as compatible w 
macadamising action, had suddenly espied .. the Mau 
carriage, • . - - 

Macaleb, obs. form of Mahadeb. 
Macalive, variant of Mackaldow Obs. 
Macamethe, obs. form of Mahomet. 

. ■ il Macana (makama). South American. [Said 
by Humboldt to be Haytian.] An ironwood cluo* 
2622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea § 27 (1847) 08 
for the warre, which is a sword of heavie hlacM woo^ 
They [the Indians of Brazil] call it macana, and ^ 

and wrought with inlayd works very curiously, but his wg 
are^ blunt. Ibid. § 41. 247 TTieir [the islanders of 
Chile] weapions are bovves and arrowes and 
Sara Coleridge tr. Dobrizhojfer’s Hist. Abiponts Ir 
guay] U. 360 The wooden club, 

tr. P, Simon's Exped. Aguirre (Hakl. Soc.) xix. 79 ^ 
and macanas (a sort of club). [The reference is to 1 cru.j 

‘ t Maca'O. Obs. Also makao. [fi tke nam 
of Macao, a Portuguese settlement on tlie coast 
China, noted for gambling. In Fr. viacao, * 
Macco.] a gambling game at cards, *a kind 
vingt-et-un * (Littre). 

2778 Earl ^Ialmesburv Diaries ff ^Vj^^irALroLE 
(a game much in vogue here at present). x7®3 ' iL^r-io. 

Lett. (1858) VIII. 388 When she wants to play at m^ 
2794 C. Yxacit .Female fockey Club 109 We wn 

ready to burst with rage, when the consequences na ^ 

against -her 'at Macao. 1827 Sporting 
diplomatic character and member of a fashumao** 
Brussels, has been accu.sed of cheating at ^*^5^ ’ i.,..ers 
Times 22 July 7 He consorted much with -- ^ 

at . . roulette, makao,' and similar games of hazard. 

Macao, obs. form of Macaw. ^ 

Macaque (maka*k). Also 9 macac. 
macaque, ad. Pg. macaco : see Macaco ^.J , 

f 1 . Some Brazilianspecies of monkey, 

• 2698 Froger Voy. ZZ 5 We observed twosortsof hio ^ 

there [vie. Brazil], which they distinguished by th ^ 

of Sagovins and Macaques [Fr, orig- Maca^ J--- 
^lacaques are.. of a brown Colour. 



macarism:, 
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• 2 . A monkey of the genus Macacus. ' 

1840 Blyth tr. Cjtvier's Anivu Kingd. (1849) 58 The 
Macaques(J/af<tc//x,pesm.). /^/V^.59 The Bonneted Macaque 
(;T/, Sinicu^. Ibid.^ The Pig-tailed Macaque. . .The Black 
Macaque. 1875 Encycl. Brit, 1 1. 152 / 1 The Thibet jiacaque 
{McKactis ihibelanus), 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 590 
What though monkeys and macaques Gibber * Byron ’ ? 1885 
E. Balfour CycL Indiat^d, 3) H. 753/2 Macacus cyno.mol- 
gus, common macac. 

Maeare, obs. form of Maker. 

IklCacafisiXL (m?e*kariz’m). • rare. Also ma- 
karism. [ad. Gr. pLaKapicp.’6Sf f. paKapi^uvi see 
next and -isM.] a. (See. quot. -1818-60 ; and cf. 
next vb.) b. = Beatitude 2. 
x8x8-6o Whately Commpi. Bk, (1864) 25 noie^ The words 

* felicitate ’ and ‘ congratulate ’ are used only in application to 

events, which are one branch only of ‘ macarism \ Ibid. 28 
To admiration, contempt seems to, be the direct contrary; 
censure to commendation ; pity to macarism. a i860 J. A. 
Alexander Gosfi. Matth. (1861) 110 A series of beatitudes 
or macarisms fFootnote, so called from the 

word with which they' severally open. 1882 A. B. Brucc 
Parab, Teach, Christ 380 The makarisms and woes with 
which Luke’s version of .the Sermon on the Mount begins. 
x88p — Kingd. God Introd. 10 Luke's .. form of the ‘ma- 
carisms 

BXacarize (mje’karsiz), z». rare. Also ma- 
carise, makaxizo. [f. Gr. paKapi^etVf f. paieap 
happy; see-izE.j trans. To account or call happy 
or blessed (cf. quot. 1816-60). 

18x6-60 Whately CoiiwiSl, Bk. (1865) 9 A man is admired 
for what he is, macarized for what he has, praised for what 
he does. Ibid. (1864) 25 If a man possess a genius, or a 
person that is admirable, he is himself admired ; but not if 
he has an admirable horse or house ; the sentiment we feel 
towards him is of a different nature, and we have no English 
word to expre.s& it ; so much are we at a loss as to re.sort to 
the word ‘envy \ I should like to introduce the word ‘ ma- 
carise*. .1840 Arnold Lei. in Stanley Li/e Corr, (1844) 
II. ix. 227 Therefore I ‘ macarize' you the more, fer having 
both an inherited home, and in a county and part of the 
county per se delightful. mS^z Grote Eth. Fraptt. v. 
(1876) 177 No man praises happiness, as he praises justice, 
but macarlses (blesses) it as something more divine and 
better. 

Macaron, variant of Macaroon. 

SCacaroxii (maskardumi). PI. -iea. Also 6-9 
maccaroni, 8 mac(c)arone, makarony, 9 mack- 
erony. [a. It. maccaroni (Florio 1598), earlier form 
of inacclieroni (Florio 1611) pi. of maccherone\ 
the ulterior etymology is obscure. 

Some scholars have suggested connexion with Gr. tsoKapic ^ 
explained by Hesychius to mean a sort of barley-broth. 
Dlez regarded the word as a derivative of It. maccare to 
bruise, crush.] 

1 . A kind of wheaten paste, of Italian origin, 
formed into long tubes and dried for use as food. 

The same ' Italian paste ’ is prepared also In the form of 
Vermicelli, q.v. 

x$99 ,B. JoNSON Cynthia* s Rev. 11. 1, He doth tearne..to 
eat eenchouies, maccaroni, bouoli, fagioli, and cauiare. 1750 
Chesterf. Lett. (1792) II. 345 You would do very well to 
take one or two such sort of people home -with you- to 
dinner every day ; it would be only a little minestra and 
macaroni the more. 1769 Mrs. Raffalo Eng. Housekfir, 
(1778) 285 To dress Macaroni with Parmesan Cheese. 1813 
Sir H. Davy Agric, Client, (1814) 142 The wheat of the 
south of Europe, in consequence of the larger quantity of 
gluten it contains, is peculiarly fitted for making macaroni. 
x8zs Lytton Zicci 45 Merton had heard much of the excel- 
lence of the macaroni at Portici. 1^3 Spectator so 
768 A Sicilian sawyer fed on macaroni and melons. 

2 . a. Hist, An exquisite of a class which arose 
in England about 1760 and consisted of young 
men \vho had travelled and affected the tastes and 
fashions prevalent in continental society, b. dial, 
A fop, dandy. 

, {This use seems to be from the name of the Macaroni Club, 
a designation prob. adopted to indicate the preference of the 
members for foreigncookery, macaroni being at that time liule 
eaten in England. 7’here appears to be no connexion with 
the transferred use of It. maccherone in the senses * block- 
head, fool, mountebank’, referred to in 171X by Addison 
Sped, No. 47 f 5-1 

(1764 H. Walpole Let. Earl Hertford 6 Feb. (1857) IV. 
178 The Maccaroni Club (which is composed of all the 
travelled , young men who wear long curls and spying- 
glasses).) 1764 — Let. Earl H ert/ord May /^iV. 238 Lady 
Falkcncr's daughter is to be married to a young rich Mr. 
Crewe, a Macarone, and of our Loo. 1770 Oxford Mag. 
June 228/2 There is indeed a kind of animal, neither male 
nor female, a thing of the neuter gender, lately started up 
amongst us. It is called a Macaroni. It talks without 
meaning, it smiles without pleasantly', it eats without appe- 
tite, it rides without exercise, it wenches without passion. 
*773 Boswell Johnson 21 Aug., You are a delicate Lon- 
doner ; you are a maccaroni ; you can't ride. 1773 [C. 
Hitcucock) Macaroni 1. 5, 1 wanted you to be a man of 
spirit 5 your ambition was to appear a first-rate Macaroni ; 
you are returned fully qualified, and determined, I see, t^o 
shew the world, what a contemptible creature an English- 
man dwindles into, when he adopts the follies and vices of 
other nations. 1783 Mme. D'.Ardlay Dta^ 9 Dec., It is 
the custom, you know, among the Macaronies, to wear two 
watches. xSzo Lamd Elia Ser. 1. Soutk'Sea H ousCy He wore 
his hair.. in the fa.shion which I remember to have seen in 
caricatures of what were, termed, in my young days, ^I^c- 
caroniei 1854 A. E. Baker IPhampton IVords II, Ma, 
caroniy Si fop. Equivalent to the modern dandy \ 
•nearly, if not quite, obsolete. 1859 Thackeray 
( 1879) I. 357 If he brags a little to-night .. and talks a^ut 

London and Lord March, and White’s, and Almack’s, with the 

air of a macaroni. x88x Athenxnvt 5 Nov. 603/2 The weak 
chin,, .resolute brow, and go^ forehead, portray Sheridan to 


.lyiAKCAROO^f, 


the life, as he appeared, a macaroni and brilliant lounger m 
Carlton House. x8gx Sheffield Gloss,y Mackeronyy an over- 
dressed, or gaudily-dressed person. 

trans/. 1778 [W, Marshall] Minnies Agric. 3 Feb. 1775 
Harnessed the old oxen in all their new finery. . ; the Pan- 
theon never saw two more ridiculous Macaronies. 

3 . A species of crested penguin, Eudyptes chry~ 
solophtts. 111 full macaroni penguiit, 

(App. so called because its crest w’as thought to resemble 
the coiffure of the ‘ macaronies \ ^ The Pall Mall Gazette 
Extra of 24 July 1884, p. 29/2 gives from a print of 1777 
two figures of head'dresses then in use, one of which is called 
' the macaroni Cf, also quot. 1820 in 2.] 

1838 Poe a, G, Pym^iVf., 1864 IV. 123 The maccaroni, 
the jackass and the rookery penguin. x86o C. C, Abbott 
in Ibis 338 This bird is called in the Falkland Islands the 
Maccaroni Penguin.. . it has an orange-coloured crest. x88s 
Encycl, Bril. EutiypiesyConxdmxT)^ the crested 

Penguins, known to sailors as . . ‘ Macaronis *. 

‘ 4 . A medley (such as a macaronic poem). 

1884 Rogers Six Cent. Work 4- Usages (1886) 166 Poli- 
tical songs in Latin or in a maccaroni of Latin and English. 
5 . In the '\\'est Indies, a coin of the value of a 
quarter of a dollar. ? Obs. 

^ *8^4 ]M. G. Lewis /ml. W. Ind. 403 Each grown person 
received a present of half a dollar, and every child a mac- 
caroni. 1838 W. Jameson in A. RobbGoj/. A/ricans(iS6i) 
iv. 88 ,The masters began to offer a ntacaroniy or if. sterling, 
a day. 

tb. The name of a gambling-room at New- 
market. (Cf. Macco.) Obs. 

' 1771 P. Parsons Newmarket 1. 186 The Maccaroni is no 
other than a pretty large and whimsically painted room. 

• 7 . (See quot.) 

‘ X876 R. L. ^Vallacc Canary Bk. xiv. 165 Lizards [re. 
canaries) are known among Scotchmen as ‘ macaronies 
'8- ^)\oxtiox macaroni tool, 

,1867 G. A. Rogers Wood Carvingiz Now take the mac- 
caroni and cut away the wood on' either side of the vein.. . 
The maccaroni. .is shaped to cut at both angles. 

9 . atlrib.y as (sense i) macaroni dealery ^stally 
wkeat* (sense 2) macaroni canOy dresSy intelli- 
gencer y marquis y philosopher y shmgy train ; f ma- 
caroni £ddle, ?sonie kind of small violin ; *f ma- 
caroni gin, a kind of colliery gin (E. D. D.); 
fmacaroni stake (see quot .) ; macaroni tool, 
a square-cutting tool nsed in wood-carving. 

jySt Westm. Mag. IX. 71 A supple-jack or a *macaroni 
cane, embellished with silk and gold tassels. i8st in ///;«//♦. 
Lend. News «; Aug. (1854) xso/t Occupations of the People, 
,,*Maccaroni-deaIer. *772 Foote Nabob t, (1778) s6 *i‘he 
waiter at Almack's has just brought him home his ‘macaroni 
dressfor the hazard table. 1777 Mme. D’Arblay Early Diary 
Apr.-July (tSSg) 11, x8s First came a French horn,— ..then 
a violin,— a bass,— a bassoon,— a ‘Macaroni fiddle, 1789 
Brand Hist, Newcastle IL 684 There is a sort of gins 
called ‘whim gins’, and a kind known by the name of 
“macaroni gins*, Public Advert. 18 May 4/2 Thy 

Paper is the ‘Macarony Intelligencer. 1859 Ihackerav 
l^irgin. xcii, (1878) 758, 1 never bargained to have a ‘Mac- 
caroni Marquis to command me. 1797 Monthly Mag, 111. 
92 In this fanciful aera, when ‘macaroni philosophers hold 
flirtation with science. 1775 Mme. D'Arblay Early Diary 
21 Nov.,'* It is not at all the ton to like her’:., (with 
a ‘hlacarony shrug). 18x3 *JoN Bee* Diet. Tur/y’^Ma, 
caroni^ slakesy those ridden by gentlemen, not jockies. 18x4 
porting Mag. XLIV. 103 You dash among the pots of 
a ‘maccarqni-stalL 1867 G. A. Rogers Wood Carving 2 A 
‘maccaroni tool, 1890 C. G. Leland Wood Carving 10 The 
Alacaront Tool. -is for removing wood on each side of a 
Vein or leaf, or similar delicate work, Ibid.-^sz The so-called 
‘macaroni-tool b really very iilllc used, owing to the 
great difficulty of keeping it sharp,and its liability to break. 
*773 Golds.m. Stoops to Cong, Epil., Ye travell’d tribe, ye 
‘macaroni train. 190X IPVf////, Gao. 23 July 7/3 The ‘ma- 
caroni wheat crop (a new venture in the United States). 

• tMacaro-nian. o. Obs. [f. prec. + -an.] 

1. =MACABONICa. I. 

17*7-41 Chambers CycLy MacarontCy or Macaronian, a 
kind of burlesque poetry... We have little in English in the 
Macaronian way, 1751 Cambridge Scriblcriad 11, 1B4 notcy 
The Macaronian is a kind of burlesque poetry, consisting 
of a jumble of words of different languages, with words of 
the vulgar longue latinized, and latin words modernized. 

2 . = Macaronic <7. 3. 

1788 R, Galloway Poems (1792) 16 Give ear ilk Maca- 
ronian beau, 'Tween George’s Square an eke Soho. 
IHCacaronic (tmekarp-nik), a. and sh. Also 7 
makeronick, 8 maccaronic. [ad. mod.L. maca- 
ronic-us — Xk. (/(inacaronicd) inaccheronico, f. {fma- 
caroni) maccheroni Macaroni. 

The word seems to have been invented by Teofilo Folengo 
(‘ Merlinus Cocalus') whose *m.acaronic* poem {^Liber 
Macaronices') was published in 1517, ' He explains (ed. 2, 
1521) that the ‘macaronic art * is so called from macaroni, 
which is ‘quoddam pulmentum farina, caseo, botiro com- 
paginatum, grossum, rude, ct rusticanum ’.) 

A. adj. 1 , Used to designate a burlesque form of 
verse in which vernacular words are introduced 
into a Latin context with Latin terminations and 
in Latin constructions. Also, applied to similar 
verse of which the basis is Greek instead of Latin ; 
and loosely to any form, of verse in which two or 
more languages are mingled together. Hence of 
language, style, etc, : Kesembling the mixed jargon 
of macaronic poetry. 

. 1638 Sir J. Beaumont in /onsantts Vtriius xa He Latin 
Horacefound.. Translated in theMacaronickeioung, Cloth 'd 
in such raggs a.s Icta]. 17x1 Drumnt, ^ of t/awthts 
\Vks,y Li/e 5 For diverting himself and his Friends, he 
uTote a Sheet n hich he called Polemo-Mlddinia ; ’Tb a 


sort of Macaronick Poetry, in which the Scots Words are 
put m Latin Terminations. . 1778 Johnson 14 Apr. in 
Boswelly Maccaronick verses are verses made out of a mix- 
ture of different languages. 1837 HALLAM.Wr/, Lit. i.vi. 
§ 31 I. 5x9 Maillard. j whose sermons, printed if-not preached 
in Latin, with sometimes a sort of almost macaronic inter- 
mixture of French. 1897 Bowden Fr. Lit. ir. 1. 90 The 
macaronic poet Folengo. 1898 Stevenson St. Ives 256 
Grace w.'is said. .in a macaronic latin, 

' 1 2 . Of ihe nature of a jumble or medley. Ohs. 

• 161X Ititldi Coryats Crambe.or his ColwortTwise Sodden, 
And Nowserued in with other Macaronicke dishes, as the 
second course' to his Crudities. 2806 J; Dallawav Obs. 
Eng. Arch. 222 Those Travellers who nave seen the new 
buildings of Edinburgh and Glasgow will look on the archi- 
tecture of Bath, as belonging to the maccaronick order. 18x6 
G. COLMAN Br. Grins, Lament, xiv. (1872) 271 My coarse, 
macaronic style may here and there excite a smile. 

3 . Pertaining to a macaroni. rare~“^. 

1828-3* Webster, Macaronic, pertaining to or like a 
macaroni ; empty ; trifling ; vain ; affected. 

B. sb. 


1 . a. Macaronic language or composition, b. 
pi. Macaronic verses. 

a 1668 Denha.m Dialogue 33 You that were once so oscono- 
mick, Quitting the thrifty style Laconick, Turn Prodigal in 
Makeronick. s^^iApol.Clergy Scot. 31 When some of his 
Party mounts the Desk and declaims their Maccaronicks. 
17*7 Bailey vol. II, Macaronicks [among the Italians], a 
sort of Burlesque Poetry made out of their Language, and 
the Scraps and Terminations of dlveis other. 1839 Hallam 
Introd. Lit. Europe II. v. 267 note, Folenqo..sat down for 
the rest of hb life to write M,Tcaron;cs. a 1864 J.ucv Aiktn 
in Mem. etc. 77 Our own people were turning Scotch with- 
out knowing it. We began to allow ihe mac.Tronic of the 
Edinburgh Review for actual English I 
• f 2. A jumble or medley. Obs. 

i6it CoTCR., Macaroniqucy a Macaronick ; a confused 
hea^, or huddle of many seuerall things. 

.i* Jliiacaro’liicaj, a. Obs. Also 6 macherou- 
icall, [See prec. and -ICAL.] s=MaVCARONJC rz. 

1585 E. D. Prayse 0/ Nothing H j b. The macheronicall 
phantasies of Merlinus Cocaius. 1596 Nasmf. Saffiron /Fn/- 
den F, Who. .hath translated my Piers Pennilcsse into the 
Macaronicall tongue. 

Macaro’nically, ndv. [f. Macaronic: sec 
-ICALLY.] In the macaronic manner. 

x8*t W, Taylor in Monthly Rev. XCVI, £2 That strange 
mixture of Portuguese, Spanish, .. [etc.] name.s with which 
most European maps of South America are macaronically 
diversified. X900 G. ^y. E. Russell Conferences ii. 24 The 
earliest pieces .. are in the learned language, sometimes 
macaronically Inler.^persed with the vernacular. 
Hacaronicism (miEkarfj'nisiz’m), [f. Ma- 
OABONJC + -JSM.] Macaronic style. 

*850 Genii, blag. C.^ ii. 123 Moliere gives an amusing 
specimen of macaronicism, in the troisiime intermedc of 
Le Malade Xinaginaire. 2845 Encycl. Metrop. XXI. 629/2 
It maybe doubted, however, whether the Ancients would 
be very solicitous to establish a prior claim to Macaronicism. 
Macaronism (msekarou’niz’m). Also 8 maca- 
ronyism, 9 maccaroni-ism. [f. Macaroni -h 
-ISM.] Behaviour characteristic of a macaroni; 
dandyism. 

*775 Mme. D’Arblay Early Diary 2t Nov., He is a good 
deal in the present ton, which is not Macaronybtn. 1835 
Tail's Mag, 11. 20 His colonel.. requited his maccaroni-bm 
by a week^s arrest. X863 Sala Capt, Dangerous II. viii. 
252 We would have thought it vile poltroonery and ma- 
caronlsm to have ivorn iv/gs. zB68 C'tess Misto Mem, 
H. Elliot i. 28 His maccaronism seems to have been a sub- 
ject of jest among his friends. 

JKTacaro'nyiBh, a. rare—^. [f. Macaroni - r 
•I3H.] Characteristic of dandyism.. 

2859 Sala Tuf. round Clock (1E61) 288 There is something 
supercilious, pragmatical, macaronyish, un-English, in the 
announcement, * No half-price 

IVEacaroon (mcekanl n). Also 7 niakeion(e, 
maquaroon, mackrcom, mackroon, 7-8 macke- 
roon(0, inackaroon(e, macaron, 8 makeroon, 
macron, 7-9 maccaroon. .macaron (iCthc,), 
ad. It. maccaroue (now maccherone) sing, of 
maccaroni : see Macaroni.] 

1 . A small sweet cake or biscuit consisting chiefly 
of ground almonds, white of egg, and sugar. 

z6ir CoTCR., MacarofiSy Macarons ; little Fritter-like 
Bunnes, or thicke Losenges, compounded of Sugar, Almond.<, 
Rosewater, and Muske. x6ix Markham Country Content, u, 
ii. (1668) 98 To make Jumbals more fine and curious .. and 
nearer to the taste of the Macaroon. 1630 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) Gi, Eater Kent Wks. 1. 146/1 \Vhether it bee .. Fritter, 
or Flapiacke, or Posset, Galley-Mawfrey, Mackeroone, 
Kickshaw, or Taniablin. 1688 R. Holme Armoury ni. 
83/2 hfackrooms, a kind of roul of sweet Bread. X7*5 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Tourte, You may also put a 
pounded Macaroon into the Artichoke Cream. *74^^^^’ 
Gi.f.sszCookeryx\'.\4.\ To make Sfaccaroons. 2848 J. Grant 
Adv. Aide-dC’C.xxviii. (Rtldg.) 227 Little macca’-oons,^-eeC 
as sugar and almonds could make them. 1875 A. R. xlofB 

My School-boy Fr. 138 We were regaling on ipacaroon^ 

'allrib. X783 Mme. D’Arblay Diary 9 Dec.. I 
power to prevent it than thb macaroon cake 
1836 T. Hook G. Gurney I. 297 A J.w boy, sell ng 
roon cakes. 1898 Gully in Daily Hrtvs -t Ju > 7/5 
Marchpane b an edifice in macaroon work- 
't2. = Macaroni I. Obs. _ 

1704 J. Pitts Acc. Mahometans itu (x73 I FJour and 
call Mackaroon is some Pasie K a Sort of 

Water. 1738 IG. Smith) CuHous 

Pudding which O^fu sort of JSmicdli, 

DEES Clcl.Sut’K.Macaro formed into llie shopc 
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MACAETNEY. 


JIACE. 


f 3 , A buffoon ; a blockhead, dolt. Also dial, a 
fop ( = Macaroni 2). Obs, \Ci,\Uinaccherone,'\ 
rt 163X Donne Sai, iv. 117 Like a bigge wife, at sight of 
lothed meat.^ ; so I sigh and sweat To hcarc this Makeron 
talke in vaine. tfi633 R. B. In Ji/cM., Donne's Poems 401 
A Macaroon And no way fit to speake to clouted shoone. 
a 1825 Foray Voc, E, Anglia^ Macaroon, a lop. 

Macartney (makautni). [Thenameof George, 
Earl (1737-1806).] Used in Macartney 

cock, pheasant, and in shortened form Macartney : 
A pheasant of the genus Eti^locamus, esp. A'. 
Ignitus ; a fireback. 

C179 . Dr. Shaw in Sir G. Staunton Macartney' s Embassy 
to China (1797) I. 248 It may be called the Jire-bached 
pheasant. X813 Temminck Hist. Nat, ties Pigeons etc. II, 
273 Houpiferc Macartney. Gallus Macartne\d. Mihi, .. 
Cette belle espece de. Gallinacd ,, a_ inaiqu^e .. par 
sir Georges Staunton, d'apres un individu qui futoffert h 
Lord Macartney, Ambassadeur Anglais aupresde I’Empereur 
de la Chine.] 1834 Sir W. jAnDiSEA^ai.///s/,Gaiiinaceous 
Birds 1.214 The Macartney Cock. EuMoeaimis ignipts. 
Fire-backed Pheasant of Java. 1840 Blyth tr. Citvier^s 
Anitn. Kingd. (1849) 227 The Macartney’s. 

. Macary bitter. ‘ A West Indian name for/V- 
cramnia Aniidesnta* (Treas, Bot. 1866). 

ax'jz^ H. Barham Horius Atnericanus (179^ 96 !Majoe. 

. .It is also called Macary bitter from its growing in great 
plenty in the bay of Macary. 

Macassar (makte’ssj), [The name (in the 
native form ManghasarcC) of a district in the island 
of Celebes.] Macassar oil, an unguent for the 
hair, grandiloquently advertised in the early part 
of the 19th century, and represented by the makers 
(Rowland and Son) to consist of ingredients ob- 
tained from Macassar. The name has subsequently 
been given commercially to various natural pro- 
ducts imported from the East, e.g. to the oils ex- 
pressed from the seeds of Schleichera trijuga, Car^ 
ihamus iinciorius, and the berries of Stadtmannia 
Sidcroxylon, (Hence Macassar-oiled a., anointed 
with this oil.) Macassar poison, the gum of a 
tree, with which the Malays poison their arrows. 

i66$-7 Pkih Trans. II. 417 Whether it be true, that the 
onely Antidote hitherto known, against the .. Macassar- 
poison, is humane Ordure, taken inwardly? 1797 Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 3) X. 357/x Macassar Poison,, .called ippo in the 
Macassar and hlalayan tongue. S809 Alex. Rowland jun. 
\Pxtle') Essay on.. the Human Hair, with Remarks on the 
Virtues of the Macassar Oil, xSip Byron yttan 1. xvii, In 
virtues nolhiog earthly could surpass her, Save thine Mn- 
comparable oil,’ Macassar I 1831 Trelawny Ado. Younger 
Son III. 280 [The author professes to have met in Celebes 
with] the oleaginous e.xjract from a fruit«tree, since that 
period become so notorious in Europe, (by name I mean,) 
—Macassar oil. 2842 S. Lover Handp Andy x. 99 He ran 
bis fingers through his Macassar-oiled ringlets. 18^6 Braknt 
Fats ^ Oils (ed. 2) II. 82 Macassar oil .. U obtained from 
the seed of Schleichera irijuga . . Consider.able quantities 
of the oil were formerly imported, but what at present comes 
into commerce under the name of ^macassar oil Ms mostly 
a mixture of cocoa-nut oil and yiang-ylang extract, coloured 
red with alkannin. 

Macauco, variant of Macaco, 

Macaxilayism (raakp-l^iiz*m). [f. the name 
of Thomas Babington (LK)Td) Macasilay (1800- 
1859) + -iSBf.] The characteristic historical method 
gr literary style of Macaulay ; an instance of this. So 
MacauTayan, Macanlaye'sqne, MacauTayisli 
adjs.y pertaining to or modelled upon Macaulay^s 
method or style. Macaulaye*se (erron. Afacaulese), 
Macaulay’s kind of diction, 

1846 Poe Cary Wks. 1864 III. 68 Models of style in these 
days of rhodomontades and Macaulay isms, 1859 NAriER 
Life Yisct. Dundee I. 4 note. How often does he give us 
Macaulese for history ! x 85 s Spectator 492 Lord Derby 
does not talk leadingarticles after this Macaulayish fashion, 
1871 M. Arnold Friendship's Garland 71 Why do you 
call Mr. Hepwortb Dixon's style middle-class Macaulay ese? 
1884 .Pall Mall^ G. 26 SepL 3/1 There is somethinff quite 
Macaulayesque in the description. . of the tvay in which [etc.]. 
1887 Spectator^'; Aug. 1155 Macaulayan and other historical 
— or at least other historians’ — incrustations. 1892 Athe- 
imum n June 758/3 Dressing up platitudes in a sort of 
faded Macaulayese. 

Ma/Caw^(mak§*). Also 7 macbao, 7-8 macao, 
7-9 maccaw, 8 maccau, 8-9 mackaw. [a. Pg. 
inacab, of obscure origin ; a Tupi name for the bird 
is macavziana. 

• Cf. Sp. ‘ tndca, a Bird in the Province of Quito, in South- 
America, less_ than our Cocks, with a long Bill Red and 
Yellow.-and its Feathers of such Variety of Colours as is 
admirable * (Pineda, 1740).] 

T. The name for several species of large long- 
tailed birds of the parrot kind constituting the 
genus Ara\ they inhabit tropical and subtropical 
America and are remarkable for their gaudy 
plumage. 

. x668 Charleton Onomastlcon Zoicon 66 Great blew and 
yellow Parrat called the Machao, or Cochatoon. a sCrjz 
WiLlugRbY OynithoL ii. xi. (1676) 73 Psitt.ncus maximus 
alter Aldrov. Angl. Maccaw, seu blacao & Cockatoon. 1703 
Dampier Yoy. (1729) III. i. 405 The Red Maccaw. 1707 Fun- 
NELL Yoy. i V. 70 The Maccaw., is about the bigness of a Hawk. 
1788 Wrtt» Lend. Mag. 61 The larger Psittaci are called 
Macaos. j8o2 BinCLEY Anivi. Biog. (1813) II. 75 The 
Brasilian Green Macaw. iBai^so Ld. Cockburn Mem. v. 
(1874) 257 fHe] was walking. .dressed like a mackaiv, as the 
Commissioner’s purse-bearer. 1870 Disraeli Lothairxwy, 
Upon gilt and painted perches also there were, .macaws. 


f 2 . Applied (? eiroh.) to some oriental bird. Obs, 

■ 1699 Dampier Yoy. II. 1. 128 In the [Achinl Woods there 
arc many sorts of wild Fowls, viz, Maccaws, Parrots [etc.]. 

3 , attrib., as Macaw tribe*, f mneaw-fisn, some 
brightly coloured fish (cf, parrot^fisii). 

X7S3 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., With some it [cockatoon] 
is made the synonymous name of all tiie Macaw tribe. 2792 
Mar. Riddell Voy. Madeira 69 The parrot-fish, the ma- 
caw-fish. 

WCacaw^ (makp). ‘Also 7 maoow’, 7-8 mac- 
caw, 8-9 mackaw, 9 macca-. [Prob. repr, one 
or more Carib words; cf. Arawak (Guiana) mo- 
caya, macoya, the macaw-palm.] The West Indian 
name for palms of the genus Acrocomia ; formerly 
also +the fruit of these palms. Now only attrib. 
in inacaW'berry, -palm, -tree ; also macaw-bush, 
a West Indian plant, Solanum matnmostitn (Treas. 
I 3 ot. 1S66) ; macaw-fat, a West Indian name for 
the Oil Palm, Elxis guincensis. 

1657 LjcoNi?<ir^iir/or 72The'Macowis one of the strangest 
trees the Hand affords. x6tz R. Blome yavtaica, etc. 73 
[Descr. Barbadoes) Limes, Lemons, Macows, Grapes [etc.]. 
1697 Dampier Yoy. (1608) I. ii. ao We got Macaw-bcrries., 
wherewith we sattsfiea ourselves this day, tliough coursly. 
1^9 L.Wafer F<yM6WcfoundthereaMaccaw tree, which 
aflorded us berries, of which we eat greedily. Ibid, so This 
being the 7th Day of our Fast, save only the Maccaw-berrics 
before related. 1756 P. Browne yamaica 343 The Mackaw 
Tree., is very common in most of the sugar -colonics. 1858 
SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Macawfat, a West Indian name 
for oil palm, Eiais Guineensis, Macawpaltn, the Acro- 
comia scierocarpa of Martius. 1864 Grisebach Flora JY. 
Jnd. 785 Mackaw Tree, Acrocomia scierocarpa. 1882 J, 
Smith Diet. Pop. Haynes Playtis, Macaw Palm or Gru- 
Gru {Acrocomia fusiforynis). 1894 XXIIl, 

380/2 The oil palm or macca-fat. 

+ Maccarib. Obs. [App. cogn. w. caribou, a. 
Micmac kaleboo, lit. ‘shoveller’ (N. & Q. gth Ser. 
IX. 465). C(. F. macaribo (Litlre).'] =CAKlDOtJ. 

1672 JossEL\'N Hexo Eng. Parities so The Maccarib, 
Caribo, or Pohano, a kind of Deer, as big as a Stag, round 
hooved, smooth hair’d and soft as silk. 

Macearoni, M:accase(e)ne, Maccaw: see 

Macaroni, Moccasin, Macaw. 

Macche, obs. form of Match. 

Macciavelian : see Machiavelman. 

IKCacco "iObs. [?A variant spelling 

of Macao.] A gambling game ; = Macao. 

1809 Byron in Moore Life (1875) 143 When macco (or 
whatever they Kpell it) was introduced. 1825 SporihtgMog. 
XVI. 277 A rubber of whist, or a game of hlacco. 1859 
Thackeray Virgitt. xH, He dines at While's ordinary, and 
sits down to macco and lansquenet afterwards. 

attrib. X82S T. Hook Man of Afatty Fr., Say. Doiytgs 
Ser. II. II. x8 His uncle was still at the Macco table. 2859 
Thackeray Yirgitt. xliv, 1 ..left it at the Macco-table. 

Maccoboy (mse*kffboi). Also 8 macabao, 
macauba,9 maccaboy, maccubau, inac(c)ouba, 
maskabaw, 4$^. macabaa, -baw, maccaba(w. 
[Named from Macouha, a district in Martinique.] 
A kind of snuff, usually scented with attar of roses. 

1740 lYiynbie’s List of Snuffs in Fairholt Tobacco (1859) 
269 Macabao, 2799 Hull Advertiser 27 July 4/4 You are 
famous . . For having the best Macauba [riyne draw]. 28.. 
G. WusHARTin Mactaggart Gallovid, Encycl. (1824) 223 Ye 
maun bring me a teat o’ this same Macabaa. 1823 J. IJad- 
cocK Dont. Amuseyjt. 99 The snuff of Martlnico, celebrated 
under the term ‘Macouba*. 1849 Thackeray Pendenytis 

II . ii. 14 [He] pocketted his snuff-box, not desirous that 
Madame Brack's dubious fingers should plunge too fre- 
quently into hts Mackabaw. 1858 Simmonds Diet, Trade, 
Alaccoboy, Maccubau, a kind of snuff. 2893 Stevenson 
Catriona xix. 218 Him I found already at his desk and 
already^ bedabbled with maccabaw, 1896 E. Marriage tr, 
Balzac's Old Goriot 21 His snuff-box is always likely to be 
filled with maccaboy. 

lUiace (m?‘s), Also 4-5 mas, 4-7 mase, 

5- 6 mats, (5 maas, mass, meyce, 6 maysse, 

6- 7 masse), [a. OF. masse, mace^Yr. vtassa, It. 
mazza, Sp. maza, Pg. mafa:—h. type * 7 ?tat(/)ea 
(prob. the origin of the rare mat{f)eola ? mallet).] 

1 . A heavy staff or club, either entirely of metal 
or having a metal head, often spiked : formerly a 
regular weapon of war, (Also called \niacc of 
arms—Y. masse d*armes.) fin early use also, a 
club of any kind, 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 42x0 geant .. bigan is mace 
adrawe. cxz^oS/rBeues^B^pet leideon. . WiJjswerdes and 
wif? maces, a 1 33 0 Otuel 1x12 He cam wih a xnase of bras. 
237s Barbour XI. 600 The Ynglis men..Kest cmang 
tbame swerdis and mas. c 1386 Chaucer Knt*s T. 1753 With 
myghty maces the bones they tobreste. 2390 Gower Coyif. 

III. 359 And ‘Hercules,. Was ther, berende his grele Mace. 
2426 hwG.DeGuil, Pilgr. 22171 And with this ylke sturdy 
Maas,Ipupehemoutaffulgreetpaas. Ibid 23260 Thencam 
Treason with hirmas He\’yasa dobbeof Iced. 2535 Eden 
Decades x6x Laton whereof they make such maces and ham- 
mers as are vsed in the warres. 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Nickolay's Voy. iii. v. 78 Vppoh their saddle bow, their - 
roundel & the Busdeghan (being the mase of armes). 2678 
Wanley lYoyid. Lit. lYorid v. ii. § 86. 473/1 He would cast a 
Horseman’s Mace of nine or ten pounds weight farther than 
any other of his Court, 2728 Pope 1.85 Pomps without 
guilt, of bloodless swords and maces; • 2825 Scott Talisyn. i, 
A steel axe, or hammer, called a mace-of-arms. 2834 
Planch^ Brit. Costwyte 244 The pistol superseded the 
mace in the bands ofofiBcers during this reign. [Hen. VIII], 

fb. Applied to the trident of Neptune. Obs. 

2582 Stanvhurst /Eneis 11. (Arb.) 63 Thee wals God Nep- 
tune, with mace ihreeforckcd, vphurleth. 2590 Spenser 


Miiiopotmos 315 The God of Seas. .strikes the rockesn;-' 
lus three-forked mace. 2791 Cowper Ilindxn. aa Ncm- 
with his tridental mace himself Led them. ' ^ 

1601 SiiAKS. 7 «A C. m iii. =68 0 Merd'rous s!»nil„T 
Layest thou thy Leaden Mace vpon my Boy ? 2667 
P. L. X. 294 'i’he aggregated Soyle Leath, wiiUh E 
petnfic, cold and dry, As with a Trident smote. i8io loW 
Sp. Stud. I. V, Hark ! how the loud and ponderous cii^ 
of Time Knocks at the golden portals of the day’ iH 
Browning Za Saisiaz 385 As ..Beethoven’s Titan 
Smote the immense to storm. 

2 . A sceptre or staff of office, Tesemblbg b 
shape the weapon .of war, which is borne before 
(or was formerly carried by) certain official, 
t Also formerly = the sceptre of sovereignty. 

For Sergeant at (or of) Mace, see Sergeant. The met 
which lies on the table in the House of Commons when ihi 
Speaker is in the chair is viewed as a sjonbol of iheaat^ 
rity of the House (cf. b). 

cxe,\oProyytp. Parv.'iig/i Maccofaseriawnt,fffk//rsn, 
cinva, 1471 Ripley Coyyp. Aick. v. xxviii.in Ashm. (i 5 jj^ 
255 WythSylver Macys-.Sarjaunts awaytingonthem«c.7 
owTC. ^2526 Pilgr. Perf.fpNjGzH. 1531) 253 Theygauebya 
a rede in hisbande for a septer or a mace. iss9Ab>T.//j/„ 
fas. I XX. s Mymurdring uncle. .That longed formykir,;. 
dome and my mace. 2580 Nottiiighaiyi Pec. IV. 195 Pajd 
to Towley for the other ii. maces mendyng. J593SHAKI 
2 Heft. Yf, IV. vii. 144 With these borne before vs, in steedcf 
Maces, Will we ride through the streets. 2623-4 in Svi’ajn* 
Churchm. Acc, Saruyn (1896) 177 The Iron holds the 
Mase at the end of M^Ma^o^spewe. 2677E. SMrTHini2rt 
Pep. Hist. MSS. Cpynnt. App. v. 37 Somemischievousposots 
to dishonour my Lord Chancellour.. stole the mace and tbs 
two purses. 2708 J. CHAMBnRLAYNF.4S*/. Gt. Brit. i.XLpi 
(1710) 200 The Mace, while the Speaker is in theCh3ir,is 
always upon the Table, except when sent uponanyextn- 
ordinary Occasion into Westminster-Hall, and Court rf 
Requests, to summon the Members to attend. xjsSJohkso'c 
Idler No. 96 P x He. .read the Gothick charartere inscribe 
on his brazen mace. 2856 Emerson Eng. 

Wks. (Bohn) II. 45 The chancellor carries England oa bis 
mace. 1877 J, D, Chamber.*; Div. JYorshrp 186 A Beadle, 
or other official, with a wand or mace, clearing the wy. 

b. By (warrant of) the mace*, in House of 
Commons use, said of occasions when theSeijeant* 
at-Arms is sent with the mace as his warrant for 
demanding obedience to a command ofthe-Houie. 

2576 yml. Ho. Coynnt. 22 Feb. 1 . 207 Tbe said Commiuets 
found no Precedent for setting at large by the 
Person in Arrest? but only by Writ. Ibid. 27/chI.iM 
It is Resolved, That Edward SmaUeye,.sbaU be KO^t 
hither To-morrow, by the Serjeant ; and so set at Lipcrt)’, 
by Warrant of the ^Iace,and not by wriu 
C. A mace-bearer, 

2663 Flagellum or O. Croynwell (1672) 26 And here 
a Mace was sent to bring Cromwell into the wurt 
Marvell Lei. si Mar. lYhs. (Grosart) IJ. 3 *S Sir Thomis 
Clifford carryed Speaker and ^lace, and all metiers 
into the King’s cellar, to drink his health, X 7 S 3 
Story iii. My grave Lord-Keeper led the brawlsjJHie^ 
and maces danc’d before him. 2855 Macau^v Hut. 
xi. III. 1 Garter King at arms.. vras followed bythemacesoi 
the two Houses, by the two Speakers [etc.]. 

3 . a. Billiards. A stick with a flat square head, 

formerly used for propelling the balls ; now ^Y^* 
seded by the cue, (Cf. Mast sbj^) b. A similar 
instrument used in Bagatelle. . 

2727 Boyer Fr. Did., ;j/«jxr,‘(BilIard dont onjouc) 
or Billiard Stick. 2734 R. Seymour Coyytpl. ' 

(ed. 5) 84 If a Person breaks a Stick, or the Nyce, ae 
pay Six-pence for the Stick and two Shillings for the • 
2744 J. Love Cricket 4’rhe dull Ball trails befowtnet 
1,97 Encycl. B, -it. (ed. 3) HI. ezp 
played with sticks, called maceSj or with cues, inc . 
consist of a long straight stick, with a head at the j 
are the most powerful instruments of the ^ ^°;fners 

tbe mace is the prevailing instrument, which the wte & 
hold in contempL 2824 Col. Hawker Diary (1893I • , 
We .. enjoyed the novelty of playing with 
favourite cue, and Maria Louisa’s mace. 2856 


Crawley* (2859) 8 The Mace, by 


, isseldo® 


if billiard play" 


® O* HRnum if iiorliH 

weighty wood, and lipped with ivory. 1883 
Past, 329 [Bagatelle]. The balls are struck with eitntf 
or a mace ; of these two the latter will be found the cas 
4 . Tanning. (See quots.) ^ v 

2839 Urb Diet. A ris 37B 'The chief operations 
are four ; — i. Dipping the leather, which consists ^ ^llet 
ing it with water, and beating it with the mace, or a ' 
upon the hurdle. 2852 Morfit 

462 The leather may either be beaten out with tn • 
with an instrument called the mace. j.«.ora- 

. 6. attrib. and Comb., as mace-blow, head*, T® 
proof a., nonce-wd., safe from arrest. 

1879 G. Meredith Egoist ''' ^?4 , L’orClart* 

produce an image of surpassingness in the 
that gave him the final, or *mace.blow. 2899 L 

j2 Sept.7/2 Sargon of Accad. .of whom a 2633 

ing his name is to be seen in the Bntish Miu 
Shirley in a Cage u. D3 b, You shall.. com vp 

face of a Sergiant,..and be *mace proofe. 

lUCace. (m^s), jA- Forms : a. 4-5 luacy ,4 ^ 
maoia. maces, (4 maez, 5 macez, j 


mases). 0 . 4- mace, (6 mase), 
a. F, mads (14th c- in Godef.), of unkno\vn . 
cf. F. (16th c.) massia, ? cinnamon |n^l 

form macts being in Eng. apprehended as a p 
the new singular mace was formed from Jt. 

It is not likely that the word has any if* 

L. maccts (accus. tnaccidd) occurring once sniccs-l 

a bombastic list of unknown and perhaps imagm 1 
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MACEEATIH-G. 


MACE. 


■’■•I 1. A spice consisting of the dried outer covering 

of the nutmeg. 

a 1377 Abingdon Acc. (Camden) 38 In /anna xxviijx. In 

- j croco xIjt. In macys ijx. [etc.]. *398 Trevisa Barth. 

- : De P. R. xvn. ii. (1495) 595 The Mace is the flowre, and the 
‘i Notmygge i.s the fmyle. cix. 672 The rynde of Nux 

musticata, the notmygge, bight l^Iacis. 1:1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb. ) xxi. 94 macez er pQ buskes of f7e nutemug. c 1420 

Liber Cocomtm (1862) 13 Fors hit with clowes or macys gode. 
r 1471 Fasten Lett. III. Sende me word qwat price a U. of 
peppyr, clowys, masis, gingyr [etc.]. 1527 R. Thorne in 
f Hakluyt's Foy. (1580) 252 The Islands are fertile of Clones, 
Nutmegs, Mace, ancfCinnamom. 1544 Phaer 
(^ 553) Mithridatum..wel tempered in a Httel white 

:• wine with a fewe maces- 1594 Blunpevil Exerc. v, xi- (1636) 
... 554 But when the Nut waxeth dry, the Mace do sever from 
theNut. /3/Vf. xiL 557 From the lie Banda doth come Nut* 
^7 megs and Maces. *732 Arbuthnot 259 Spices, 

■ • as Cinnamon, Mace, Nutmeg. 1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery 
ii. 32 Add some. . Pepper and Salt, and a little beaten Mace. 
i8ti A. T. Thomson Loud. Disfi. (1818) 262 Oil of Mace. 
•■7 i8^x _C. Kingsley At Last v, The nutmegs, the mace still 
clinging round them, He scattered on the grass. 

2. attrib.x f mace-ale, ale spiced with mace. 

^ i6xx Beaum. & Vu Four Pl.y Triumph of Love iv, She 
had more need of mace-ale . . than your aged discipline. 1676 
Wiseman Sur^. tv. v. 318 That night she took an anodyne 
-- Syrup in a draught of Mace-ale. 
ii Mace (tneis), si.3 Forms : 6 mase, }■ mas(se, 
maz, mess, 8 masaoie, 8- maoo. [a. Malay 
'j Vlas (also (j-Ul et/iSs) ; said to be repr. Skr. mds/ia 
r: a weight of about i y grains.] 

1 . In Malay countries : A small gold coin weigb- 
i 9 grains and worth about is. it/. Also, ‘a 
weight used in Sumatra, being according to Craw- 
:• fardi-i6thofa Malay tael, or about 40 grains’ (Y.). 

a ^ 1598 W. PniLLlPtr. K(7^. 44 ATaelof Malacca 

r 3 is 16 Mases. i 6 oq Davis in Purchas Filgriwa^^e (2624) I. 
\ lit. i. 1x7 That [com] of Gold is named a Mas, and is nine 
r. pence halfe penie neerest. Those of Lead are called Cojrar: 
ri whereofathousand sixehundredmakeone^/ar. 1699 Dam- 
i PIER Voy. II. 1. 132 Of these [cash] 1500 make a Afess, which 

. ..is a small thin piece of Gold. ..It is in value 15 pence Eng- 

lish. X727 A. Hamilton Hew Ace. E. lud. II. xlL 109 At 
Atcheen they have a small Coin of Leaden Money called 
1' Cash, from twelve to sixteen hundred of them goes to one 
; Mace, or Masscie. 18x3 Milburn Oriental Comm. (1825) 
348 The currency here [Tringano, Malay Peninsula] consists 
also of the following I . . x6 mace equal to x tale. Ibid, 360 
[Sumatra] The lesser weights are as follow 4 Copangs 
' equal to i Mace. 

J 2 . A Chinese money of account equivalent to 
one-tenth of a silver Hang or tael. 

16x5 R. Cocks 883) 1. 1 We bought sgreate square 

- postes . , cost 2 mas 6 condrins per peece. 1796 Morse A mer. 
j Geos^. II. 531 Although the terms candereen and mace are 
. employed to certify a certain quantity of caxees, there are 
, no coins. .which bear that specific value. xSox Capt. £l- 
. MORE in Naval Chron, VIII. 382 At seven mace two can* 

I dereen per head. 1896 JffAwX'tv. Apr. 580/2 The [poppy] 

tax is stated to be one mace or slx*tentns of a nuce the plot. 

! lyCace slang. Swindling, robbery 

by fraud. On mace : on credit, ‘ on tick\ 
xySx G. Parker Ficiv Soc. II, 34 The mace is a man who 
goes to any capital tradesman., in an elegant vis*h*vis [etc.]. 
1879 J. W. Horsley in Afaem. Mag’. XL. 502 The following 
people used to go in there— 'toy-getters (watch-stealers)., 
men at the mace (sham loan of&ces). 1803 F. H. Emerson 
Signor Lifi^o xxii. 100 Letting 'em have the super and slang 
on mace, for he gets to know their account and he puts the 
pot on ’em settling day. 

b. Comb.', mace-cove, -gloak, -man =M aceii 2 . 
x8x2 J. H. Vaux Flask Diet., Alaee-gloak, a man who lives 
uponthemace. x823*J.BEE’i?iVA jrM;ys.v.^/<xc^, The mace- 
cove is be who will cheat, take in, or swindle, as often as may 
be. 1859 Sala Tw.round Clock (x86i) i6oThenightside of 
London is fruitful in ‘macemen', ‘mouchers’, and ‘go- 
alongs '. i85s M. Collins IFko is ike Heir ? II. 245 What 
is a maceman?. .A person who buys anything he can get with- 
out paying for it, and .sells it again at once for anything 
he can get. X884 Daily Nezvs 5 Jan. 5/2 The victim appears 
to have entered an omnibus and to have been at once pounced 
upon by two ‘macemen otherwise ‘swell mobsmen 

lillace, rare^K [f. Macex^.I] irons. To 
strike as with a mace. 

1840 Dickens Barn. Fudge iv, The ’prentices no longer 
carried clubs wherewith to mace the citizens. 

tMace, Obs.rare-^, [f. Macej3.2] iraris. 
To season with mace. In quot._^. 

a 1640 Day Peregr. Sclwl. (t88i) 70 If ante of you come 
%Tider there clowches theile pepper you and mace you with 
a vengeance. 

IHCace, slang, [f. Mace sb.^'} trans. and 
intr. To swindle. Hence Ma'cing vbl. sb. 

X790 Potter Nezu Did. Cant. (1795) Afaee, to cheat. 
1822 Sporting ATag. XXXIX. 138 A,, party of Inferior 
pugilists had been macing in the southern towns. xSxp J._H. 
V Aux AUm, I. 53, 1 sometimes raised the wind by. .obtaining 
g^ds on credit, called in the cant language macemg. 1885 
Daily Tel. 28 Aug. 3/2 Fancj'him being so soft as to give 
that jay a quid back out of the ten he’d maced him of! 
U£a*ce-bearer. One who carries a mace; sfec. 
an official whose duty it is to carry a mace, as a 
symbol of authority, before some high functionary, 
* *SS* Huloet, Mace bearer, ciiduchus. 1683 Addr.fr. 
Oxford in Land. Gaz. No. 1863/5 respective Mayor, 
. . Town-Clerk, Mace bearer or any other Officers. 
X087 \VooD Life 3 Sept, Afterwards the macebcarcr put the 
macc into the mayor's hands. X763 H. Walpole CafaL 
Engravers {2765) 20 John bishop of Lincoln, with purse* 
b^er, mace*beaper [etc.]. 2823 Dh Qoincev Incognito 

■Wks, 2862 X. a The chief*burgomaster ,, turned the 


mace-bearer out of the room. 2835 xst Alunic. Corp. 
Comm. Rep. App, 111. 1686 Other officers of the Corpora- 
tion [of Preston] are, Mace-Bearer, Beadle [etc.]. x84t 
ELPHrNSTO.NE Hisi. Ina. II. 349 A mace-bearer called out to 
him, with mock solemnity, to receive the salutations of his 
servants. 1870 Brvant Iliad 1, vii. 210 The mace-bearer 
Arelthous. 

lUIacedozL (mre*si'dpn). [ad. L. Macedon-em 
{Bfacedo)^ Gr. McufcSov-a (-d»v ).3 

f 1 . One of the people (to which Alexander the 
Great belonged) that inhabited Macedonia. Obs. 

[138a Wyclif 2 Cor, i.Y. 4 When Macedonyesschulen come 
with me.] a 1400-50 Alexander 1179, 1255, etc., Messa- 
dones, Messedones.-edoyns, Mas(s)i<lons. 2594 Kvd Cornelia 
1. 63 Macedons or Medes. 1632 Massinger Ci/y Afadam iv. 
ii, The valiant ^laccdon. .X.amented that there were no more 
[worlds] to conquer. 1700 Drvdf.h Fables, To Duchess 0/ 
Ormond 133 As once tne Macedon, by Jove's decree, Was 
taught to dream an herb for Ptolemy. 

f b. appos. or quasi-fxt:^/. = Macedonian. Ohs. 

1710 The Tipiing Philosophers 17 Diogenes, Surly and 
Proud, Who Snarlu at the Macedon Youth, 

2 . Anglicized name of Macedonia, arch. 

1584 C. Robinson Handf. Pies. Deities (Arb.) 46 The 
famous Prince of Macedon. 2625 Bacon Ess., Prophecies, 
Phillip of Macedon. 1871 S. J. Stone Hymn, Through 
midnight gloom^from Macedon. 

Sdacedouian (mjes/d^a*nian), <7.1 and [f, 
L. Macedoni'tts ( = Gr. MaAcSdwos, f. Ma««Sd>v : see 
prec.) -f- -AN.3 A. adj. Pertaining to Macedonia, 
a country north of Greece. 

Afacedonian Parsley x see Parsley. 

' 1556 Robinson's^ ir. More's Utopia Printer to Reader 
(Arb.) 268 Seyng it is a tongue to vs muche straunger then 
the Indian,. .the Macedonian,.. etc. 2607 Topsell Fourf. 
Beasts 196 At one time is giuen them nine Macedonian 
Bushels, but,. of drinke eyther wine or water thirty Mace- 
donian pintes at a time. 2707 Curios, in Hush. ^ Card. 257 
To make Celery, and Dfacedonlan P.arsly grow very fast. 
2844 Thirlwall Greece Ixvi. VIII. 419 It had received a 
Macedonian admiral in its port. 

B, sb. A native of Macedonia. 

2582 N. T. (Rhem.) 2 Cor. ix. 2, 1 knowyour prompt mlnde : 
for the which I gloric ofyoutothe Macedonians. 2834 Lyt- 
TON Pompeii n. i, I will teach thee, young braggart, to play 
the Macedonian with me^ iti^o Penny Cycl.y>N\ll. 75/2 
He was stabbed by a young Macedonian of his own body- 
guard. 

IVCacedoiliaii (mjes2<lo“*nian), <2.2 and sh.^ [ad. 
Eccl, L. Macedonian-tis, f. Macedonitts : see -an.3 
A follower of Macedonius, a heretical Bishop of 
Constantinople in the 4th centurj'. 

*577 Vautrouillier Luther on Ep. Gul.xZ Arians, Euno- 
mians, Macedonians, and such other beretlkes. X70X tr. Le 
Cterds Prim, Fathers 252 He [Grc^oiy] dbputes about the 
Consubstantiality of the Holy Spirit against the Mace- 
donians. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Semi-Arians, A netv 
branch of Macedonian Semi-arians, or Pneumatomachi. 
2882-3 Schajfs Encyel. Relig. KnosvL II. 2578 They are 
Macedonians, esteeming the Holy Spirit as no person, but 
only an influence or emanation. 

Hence nxacedo’niauism. 

1642 Hales Schism 9 Mamchanisme, Valentinianisme, !Ma> 
cedonianisme, Mahomctisme, are truly and properly Here- 
sies, 1646 Bp, Maxwell Surd. Issach. 21 The grossest 
Heresies, Arianisme, Arminianisme, Macedonianisme [etc.]. 

[Macegriefa, ‘ such as willingly buy stolen flesh ' 
(Cowell 1607, whence in later Law Piets.), is a 
spurious word, due to misunderstanding of the AF. 
text of Britton I, xxx. § 3, which speaks of* butch- 
ers {inacegrierp) who knowingly sell stolen flesh *.3 

Macelency, obs. form of Macilenct. 
tlCacella'rious, <t. Obs.-^ [f. L. macel- 
Idri-us (f. macdlinn meat market) -f-ous.] 1 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Alacellarious, pertaining to the ; 
Butchers Row or Shambles. 

IKCacer^ (me‘*s3j). Also Sc. 5-6 inaser(e, j 
roasar, 6 messer, measer, noasser, 6-7 maissar, 
-er. [a. OF. maissier, massier, S. masse Mace 
sb.^', see a mace-bearer; spec, in Scot- 

land, an official who keeps order in courts of law. 

13, , St. Erkemvolde 143 in Horstm. A/teng/.Leg. (jB8i) 269 
pe maire with mony ma^ti mene& macers before hyme. 2377 
Lancl. P. pi. B, ilL 76 Mciresand tnaceres that menes ben 
bitwene The kynge and the comune to kepe the lawes. c 2440 
Promp. Parv, 319/1 Macer, or be kat berythe mace, scep-^ 
t{r)rger. cx^ja Henry JFallaee vir. 304 Thar folowed him 
fyfteyn Wicht,waUytmen..Withama.ser[r^. 1570 maissar], 
to tach him to the law. 2535 Stewart Cron, Scot III. 275 
Sextie that tjTne qubilk war summond aw Be ane masar 
for to cum to the law, 1546 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 26 
Heraldis, purseyantis, masserie^ and uiberis officiaris of 
armes. 1550 Ibid. 105 Ane messer or uthir officiar of armes. 
2583 Leg. Bf'. St. Androis 1065 A meas*’ vpon the gait him 
metL 2679 Royal Proclam, in Land. Gaz. No 2406/1 Charles 
by the Grace of God [etc.].. To Our Lyon King at Arms, and 
his Brethren Heraulds, Macers, or Messengers at Arms. 
1709 Strvpe Ann. Ref. I. xxi. 237 Thomas I^ever, S.T.B. 
formerly of S. John's College and sometime macer (as was 
the Bishop himself), 2720 Chamberlayne’s Si, Gl. Brit. it. 

Ill, (ed. 23) 662 Macers of Exchequer. Sab 50/. per Ann. 
each 2752 J* Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 7 Th e 
Justice-Court has three Macers.. .The Maccr’s chief Busi- 
ness is, to execute all Indictments, Criminal Letters, Re. 
28x8 Scott Hrt. Afidl. v. Non omnia — as Mr, Crossmy- 
loof said, when he was called by two macers at once, non 
omnia possumns—pessimns—possimh. 2893 Stevxnso.n 
Catriona 189 And tne very macer cried * Cruachan 
b. attrib, : + macer wand, a mace. 

2535 Stewart Cron.Seot II. 677 [He] Arreistit thame, syme 
with ane maissar vrzxid. Or lha passh out of Northum^r- 
land, Richt mony thousand of ttnxme thair U'cs slane. 


Hence IMa'cersIiip. 

2883 Editib. Daily Rev. 6 June 2/5 Mr. G. G. has been 
appointed . . to the vacant macersbip in the Court of Session. 

Iffacer ^ (m^i'ssi). slang, [f. Mace + -er 1.3 
A swindler. 

x^x^ sporting Alag.^ V. 123 The cup-and-ball Macers. 
2870 Steinmetz Gaming Table II. vii. 220 A well known 
macer, who was celebrated for slipping an ‘ old gentleman ' 
(a long card) into the pack. 

t Maxerable, a. Ohs. rare, [as if ad. L. 
*mdcerabilis, f. macerdre to Macerate. 3 That 
may be macerated. 

a 2631 Donne .y;.r Serm. i. (1634) 30 Miserable, unex- 
presstble, unimaginable macerable condition, where the 
sufferer would be glad to be but a devil, 2742 Eames in 
Phil. Trans. XLIl. 33 The Auditory Bones are of a tar- 
tareous kind of friable and easily macerable Substance. 

t IVTa'cerate, pph a. Obs. [ad. L. maceratdiSy 
f. macerdre to Macerate. 3 Wasted, weakened : 
s= the later Macerated, 

2540-2 Elyot /w/t^<? Corr. 30 Macerate with labours, and 
made feeble with age. 263a U'oniens Rights 332 Shee 
chuse..not a man macerate and dry'ed vp with study. 

IQlacerate (mse’ser^'t), Z'. Also 6-7 masserate, 
7mascerate. [f.L. mdeerdt-, ppl.stemofwa^^rJri?, 
f. root 7;;Jr-,perb. cogn. w. Gr. naaauv 
mnkyi) to knead. For the suffix cf, iolerdre, re^ 
ctiperdre. Cf. F, maedrer.'] 

1 . irans. To soften by steeping in a liquid, with 
or without heat ; to wear away or separate the 
soft parts of, by steeping. Also with away. Ap- 
plied also to the treatment of food in the process 
of digestion. 

1563 T. Gale Antidot. ir. lo Macerate them [rc. lard and 
rose leaves] and let them stand together seuen dayes. 2620 
Venner Via Recta vii. 133 They [sc. Prne-.4pple or Nut] 
must first be macerated the space of an houte in warme 
water,and theneaten. x 66 oK. Coke Power ii- Stibj. 12^ Iron 
macerated with vinegar, so as it should be inflexible. 1691 
Ray Creation (1714) 27 It is by the Heat thereof concocted 
macerated and reduced into a Chyle or Cremor. 2759 
Brown Compleat Farmer 79 The gizzard that macerates 
their food, 2773 Cook P^oy. (1790) IV. 1418 The bark is 
rolled up, and macerated for some time in water. 2822 
Imison Set, Art II. 178 Soak, or macerate the rags suf- 
ficiently. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anai. I. 470/1 More com- 
plete mastication is performed after the food has been long 
macerated in the paunch. 2875 Darwin Insectiv. PI, vS. 88 
The leaves were macerated for some hours. 2899 Allhutt's 
Syst. Med.Vlll. In the axillary, anal and scrotal region, 
where the scales are often macerated away. 
f g. 2829 Landor Ivtag, Conv, Wks, 1846 II. ari A good 
writer will not. .macerate things into such panicles that 
nothing shall be remaining of their natural contexture. 

b. tnlr, for pass. To undergo maceration. 

2620 B. JoNsoN A Uh. n. v, Let 'hem macerate, together. 2642 
French Dtx////. ii. (1651) 48 Beat the spices small and bruise 
the Hearbs, letting them macerate twelve houres. 2755 B. 
Martin Arts ff Set. ni. vui.329 The ignorant farmer 
cuts down his Corn and his Hay., and leaves them to 
macerate.. in the soaking Showers. 1816 Accum Chem. 
Tests (1818) 81 Suffering the whole to macerate for a few 
hours. 2889 J. M. Duncan Lcct. Dis. IVom. v. (ed. 4) 22 
If the liquor amnii is not discharged it is absorbed, and the 
contents of the uterus either macerate or becomemummified. 

2 . traits. To cause (the body, flesh, etc.) to waste 
or wear awa)', esp. by fasting. 

*547 Boorde Brev. Health i. 7 Fastynge to much it drj'eth 
and maceratelh the body. 26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage v. 
xiv. 442 To. .macerate his body for his owne sinnes. 1647 
Clarendon Contempl, Ps. Tracts (1727) 415 Macerating 
our bodies with imprisonments and torments. 2722 Steele 
Sped, No, 2S2 r 5 The Happiness of him who is macerated 
by Abstinence. 2830 D’Israeli CAar. /, III. vii, 235 Her 
frame was macerated by her secret sorrows. 2860 T. 
Martin Horace 24 The fierce unrest, the deathless flame, 
That slowly macerates my frame. 2877 C. Geikie Christ 
xxxiii. (2879) Men who lodged in tombs and macerated 
themselves with fasting. 

Tb. fg. To oppress, ‘ crush ^ Obs. 

1637 Bastwick Litany 1. 4/2 They greatly dishonour his 
Cesarean Maieslie,& miserably afflict and macerate 
macecrate] his poore subiects. 2640 H. Parker Case Ship 
Aloney 46 Civil! wars have , . infected and macerated that 
goodly Country. 

t c. intr. for pass. To waste, pine away- Ohs,^ 
*599 Marston Sco. Villanie i. ii. 176 Once to be pursie 
fat Had wont be cause that life did macerate. 

+3. In immaterial sense: To fret, vex, worry. Ohs, 
2588 Spenser Pirg. Gnat 94 No such sad cares, as wont to 
macerate And rend the greedie mlndes of covetous men. 1592 

Troub. A'./£j/;«(i6i2)i 4 A viper, who with poysonw 

words Doth masserate the bowtls of ray soule. a 1695 
Cradock Serm. on Charity (2740) 8 Why do some Christies 
. . macerate and torment themselves ? 2762 Stfrne Tr. 
Shandy III. iv, A city so macerated with expectation 

HiTacerated (mje'serrited), ppl. a. [^ mace- 
rate ci.-f-Eof 3 In senses of the vb. 

2587 Fleming Conln. HolinshedlW.x’ifi^l^^^^^^ ^ 
were possible Co find a bodie 5^^' e it Tn?ed 

macerated,, .or pale. 2659 Genii. Calling macerated 

not doubt to maintain the Field c) 1*207 

Chastity. 2706 Hkarne Collect. 4 Am'nftS 

What might recruit his maceroted and the 

Syst. Afed. VIII. 6rr This application is 

macerated skin cleansed, eveo'forty'®‘S „ Oplme 

absol. 2694 Motteux Rabelais (27371 '* 23 - ^ 

you'd linquish for the MacetatecL . , . t rr ATaCE- 
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intended to be distilled in some licour. 1630 Brathwait 
Eng. Ccntlcm. (1641) 185 It is maoerating of the flesh that 
fattens the spirit. 177s in Ash, Suppi- • 

Macerating (mre-sereititj), ///. a. [1. AIace- 
BATE V. + -IKO That macerates (see the vb.). 

1689 Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect, xiv. 113 The Jesuit 
Confessor redoubles Yus macerating penance. 1836 J. M. 
Gully flfagendie's Eormui. (ed. a) 1,32 The disgusting 
odour arising from the macerating intestines. Atlbntt s 
Syst. Jlbcib. VlII. 603 The macerating action of a plaster. _ 

Maceration (iritesertB-Jan). [ad. L. macera- 
tion-cm,- n. of action f. macerSi'c to Macerate.] 

1 . The action or process of softening by steeping 
in a liquid ; also, the state of being subjected to 
this process j an instance of this. 

161Z Woodall Snrg. MateViks. (1633) =7= Maceration is 
preparation of things not unlike to Humectation. - a 1652 
J. Smith Sel. Disc. iv. 73 The very grass. .m.ay, . .after many 
yefinings, maceraxvons, and maturations .. spring up into so 
many rational souls. 1691 "Rkv Cf^^ation 1. (1692) For 
the maceration and dissolution of the Meat into a Chyle. 
1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 157 Decomposed by long 
maceration in water. x86i BumstPAD Pen, Dis, (1879) spi 
Ulie constant maceration of the ipucous membrane of the 
mouth. i83o Huxley Crayjish iii. joo When the exoskeleton 
is cleaned by maceration. 

attrib. 1898 Rev. Brit. Phartn. 34 The maceration tinctures 
are not to be made up to a prescribed volume with the 
menstruum. 

b. In smelting iron ore (see quot.), 

1868 Rep. to Goi’t. U, S. Mwiiiions War 120 It [the 
ore] is then allowed to remain exposed to the air for 
a lime long enough to permit the small trace.s of suljjhur to 
be dissipated, [etc.].. .This process is termed maceration. 

c. quasi-rii/zfr. A product of maceration. 

1836 J. M. Gully Ma^endie's Fonnul, (ed. 2) 153 He 
collects the different spirituous macerations in an alembic. 

2 . The process of wasting or wearing away (the 
body, flesh, etc.) ; mortification ; an instance of 
this; also the condition of being macerated. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair, OY. de W. 1493) i* *^1* 57h/2 
She gaaf . . her body. .to were the hayre, and other macera- 
^ons of the flesshe. 1603 Bacon Adv, Leant, 11. ix. § 3. 37 
Fastings, abstinences, and other macerations and humilia- 
tions of the bodle. 1628 Bp. Hall Serm, 30 Mar., Wks. 
180S V. 361, I speak of a true and serious maceration 
of our bodies by an absolute and total refraining from 
sustenance. 18*7 Hare Guesses Ser. i. (1873) ^7? .The 
voluptuousness and the macerations of Oriental religions. 
1856 Emerson Eng- Traits. Race ^yks. (Bohn) 11. 31 
lu destiibmg Vbt ■poverty anu Fatber k/aoey. 

x88x Stevenson Virg, Puerisque 167 It should be a place 
for nobody but hermits dwelling in prayer and maceration. 
+ 8. In immaterial sense : Fretting, vexation, 
worry ; an instance of this. Ohs* 
x6i6 Rick Cabinet 142b, Sorrow is the cause of.. many 
melancholike maladies and macerations. ^ x5 ^S Hp. Hall 
Remedy Discontents 163 What maceration is there here 
with feares, and jealousies. 1669 Clarendon Ess. Tracts 
(1727) 174 This maceration,.. is a sawey contradiction of 
God's wisdom in the creation. 

Slacerator (mre'ser^Uar). Also raacerater. 
[agent-n. f. M.^ceratet/. ; see -OR.] a. One who 
macerates or mortifies (the body), rare, b. A vessel 
used for the process of maceration ( Cent, Diet, i S91 ). 

1891 Augusta T. Drane Hist. St. Dominic 167 A man of 
rare abstinence, the frequent macerator of his own body. 

tMa’Cery. Obs. Infimasarie. [f. Macerf 
-Y. j The functions of a macer. 

*545 Privy Council Scot. 1. 7 Dischargis all the saidis 

masseris of all using of thair offices of masarie in all tymes 
cuming. 

lyCacfa'rlanite. Min. [Named by A., H, 
Sibley, iSSo, after T. Macfariane, who described 
it : see -ite.] ‘ A mixture of hnntilite, animikite 
and other minerals, which constitutes the ore of the 
mines at Silver Islet, Ontario* (A. H. Chester). . 
IVEach, obs. form of MatcB sb. and v. 
ItflacliaerodoxLt (makia-r^dpnt), a. ZooL [f, 
Gr. fiaxaipa sword, sabre + oSoi't-, oSouj tooth.] 
Characterized by teeth like those of the genus 
Mackairodus ; sabre-toothed. 

1883 Flower in Encycl. Brit. XV. 435/2 Many modifica- 
tions of this commonly-called ‘ machmrodont ’ type have been 
met with. Ibid.^ The sabre-toothed or machxrodont den* 
VuionjlbeTnoslspeciaMy carnivorous type oTstructureknoM'n. 

t lyiacllSBromailcy. Obs, rare-^, [f. Gr. fxa- 
Xpnpa sword /tarrcia divination.] (See quot.) 

x6s* Gaule Magasirom, 165 Macharomancy [«VJ, [divin- 
ing] by knives or swords. 

II ISitacliairodTls(mak3i3T^dz^s). Pahxont, Also 
macheerodus. [mod.L. (Kaup 1833), f, Gr. 
^dxaipa sword, sabre + oSour tooth.] A genus of 
extinct animals of the cat family, having the upper 
canines enormously developed. 

1836 Buckland Ceol. 4* Min. (1837) I- 9* note. \Z-y^Penny 
Cycl. XIV, 244/1 The canine teeth of Machairodus are very 
far from those of the bears. x88o Dawkins Early Man 31 
The Machairodus^ or sabre-toothed lion. 

f IKTachaiU. Obs. rcire’~^* (See quot.) 

1689 [Farewell] Irish Hndibras^ Some play theTrump, 
some trOt the Hay, Some at Macnam, some Noddy play. 
inarg. uole A Game at Ckirds. 

Ddadiamete, -ote, -yte, obs. n, Mahomet. 

11 Macban (mO|tJa*n). Also 9 muchfin, mii- 
ebarn. [Hindi machan^ An elevated platform ; 
a scaffolding erected to watch for a tiger, etc. : 

' 1886 Yule Hohson-yohson,Muchdn: t^j},Q..-Y\TE-Coov.- 
•SON Tiger Shooting once arranged fora machan,or 


platform, to be made In a neighbouring tree from which he 
could watch the kill. 1890 Sir S. W. Baker IVi/d Beasts I. 
153 Branches..^ arranged as to form a screen that will con- 
ceal the watcher.. .This arrangement is called a * muebarn 
1902 speaker 6 Sept. 600/2 We struggle up the ravine to 
our machans or rather the trees they are to be slung in. 
Machance : see Maychan'ce adv, 

Machanic, obs. form of Mechanic a. 
Machavil(l)iah, obs. form of MAcniAVELbiAN. 
Maehe, obs. form of Match sb, and v, 
Maeheat, variant of Matchet. 
t JliXachecole, V, Obs. ' Also 5 magecolle, 
matcheools. (a. OF. inachecoller, connected with 
Machicoulis,] trans. To machicolate. Chiefly 
in pa. pplc. 

XAX2-20 Ly0G. Chron. Troyw. ii, T*hewalles were..^Iage* 
colled without for sautes and assayc, 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur vii. x. eadTheysaweatoureaswhyteas ony snowe 
Avel matchccold al aboute. ^1500 Melttsine xix. 102 Forty- 
fved round aboute with grete toures machccolyd. x53® 
Palscr. 616/2, 1 mage colie (Lydgate). 

Machecollate, obs. form of Machicolate v, 
Macheeoulis : see Machicoulis. 
t IVCaclieS. Obs, Also 8 masches, raasebets, 
maskats. [a. F. m&chel\ The plant corn-salad 
{ValcrianeUa olitorta), 

1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Contpl. Card. II. 197 Maches, 
are a sort of little Sallet.. seldom, .brought before .any ooble 
Company. They arc multiplied by Seed which is gathered 
in July, and are only used towards the end of Winter. 1704 
Diet, Rust. 4* Urb.^ Macbes or Mascheis. 1706 Phili-Jts 
( ed. Kersey), Maches or Masches, a kind of Corn-Sallet, 
X719 London & Wise Contpl. Card. 221 Maches. 

MaclietCe, macheto, -ette : see Matciiet. 
lyiacliiavel (mx*kiavel). Also 6 Macbivell, 
6-8 Machiavell, 7-8 -vil(l, 7-9 Macchiavel. 
[Anglicized name of Niccolo Afachiavelli^ a cele- 
brated Florentine statesman, who advocated in bis 
work Del Principe the pursuit of statecraft at the 
expense of morality.] One who acts on the prin- 
ciples of Machiavelli; an intriguer, an unscrupulous 
schemer. * 1 * Also appositive, 

2570 Buchanan Admonitioun Wks. (S. T. S.) 24 Froud 
contempnars or machiavell mokkaris'of all religloun and 
vertew. 1597. J. Payn'E Royal ExcJt. 11, I wyshc you 
bannishe from your tables suche Atheists and machlvells. 
2598 SnAKs.'./lirrr^ IV, IIL i. 104 Am I politicke? Ani I 
subtle? Am laMacbiuell! tCtiz B. Johsoh M agn.X’^dy 
1, The very Agat Of State and Politic: cut from the Quar of 
MacchiavcI. 1692 Norris Praet. Disc. 20 InireaguerS and 
Projectors, the very Machtavcls of their age. 17x2 AdP\son 
sped. No. 305 f 25 These young Machlavils will, in a little 
time, turn their College upside-down with Plots and Strata- 
ems. 2775 Sheridan Duenna 11. iv, Oh, this little cunning 
ead ! Fm a Machiavcl— a very Machiave). 2863 Rhade 
Hard Cash xxix. This artful man, who had now become a 
very Machhavel. 

Hence fMachiavelize v. inlr, = Machiavclliauize. 
t machiavolizlnff vbl. sb. 

26x2 CoTCR., Machiavelizer^ to Machiauelize it ; to prac- 
tise Machiauelltsme. 1627 Minsheu Ducior^ Macheuulise. 
2656 Blount Glossogr.^ Macheswlhe or Machiaveliuntze. 
277^ Ash, Suppl., Madiiavclizingt the act of practising the 
politics of Machiavel. 

IVCachiaTelliail (mje-kiave-lian), a, and sb. 
Forms: 6 Macciavelion, 6-7 Mac(h)avil(l)inii> 
Machsvelian, -vilian, M’achivil(l)inn, 7 I^ac- 
ohiavilian, Ilatchia-, MatchiDvU(l)ian, 7“S 
Macbiavil(l)ian, 7— 9-velian,6- Macbiavellltwi. 
[f. Machiavel or Machiavelli + -(i)an.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
Machiavelli, or his alleged principles; following 
the methods recommended by Machiavelli in pre- 
ferring expediency, to morality ; practising dupli- 
city in statecraft or in general conduct; astute, 
cunning, intriguing, 

*579 J- Studbes <7a/w^(7w^Cviij, Tliys absurd manner 
of reasoning is very Macciauelian logick. 2502 GrEene 
Groat's IV, Wit (1617) 35 Is it pestilent Machiuilian policie 
that thou h.ast studied? 2613 Chapman Rex>cnge Bnssy 
D'Avibois Plays 1873 iL *59 These are your Macheiiihan 
Villalnes. ^ X631 God's Arrows i. xix. 26 What got 

polWoaw AthbopWW . 2637 -So H f sL 

Kirk (1843) 162 Divide ct regna is an old MatchiaviUan 
maxime and trick. i6m A. Wilson yas. / 185 The true 
way of Treaties is.wiih Christian, not Machiavellan policy. 
2722 W. Bond Ded, to Jiarlcliffe's Virtues s' The refined 
Matchiavillian thinkers have., altered the very nature of 
ethicks. 1790 Burke Pr. Retu Wks. V, 15B Where *r»en 
follo w their natural impulses, they would not bear the odious 
maxims of a Machiavelian policy. 2848 Thackeray /'««. 
Pair xxiti. So this Machiavellian captain of infantry cast 
about him for some.. stratagem. 2878 E. Jenkins Hazier- 
holme 63 Conducting his pariywith Machiavellian subtlety- 

B. sb. A follower of Machiavelli ; one who 
adopts Machiavelli’s principles in statecraft or in 
general conduct. 

2568 Satir, Poems Reform, ix. 113 This false Machivilian. 
2598 Marston Pygmal.'M. 145 A damn’d Macheuriian 
Holds candle to the deuill for a while. 2608 WiLlet 
Hexapia Exod. 320 Protagoras with the Machiauellians. . 
were doubtful whether there were any God. 2647 Husband, 
mads Plea agst. Tithes 9c Never any Machivilian, or cruell 
State Politician, .could never ha\'e devised a more eflectuall 
way. 2668 R. Steele Hus^ndmads Calling^ vii. (t672l 
187 He hath need of discretion.. that he be neither ijionk 
nor MatchevilUan. ' 1710 Steele Tatter No. 193 r 3 During 
■this Retreat the Machiavilian was not idle, but secretly 
fomented Divisions.'. 28x4 Scott Let. io'y. B. S. Mofriti 


3o _Apr^An awful lesson to sovereigns thatmora!iiv!,.„ 
so indifferent to politics as Machiavellians will assert. 

Hence Ma^ohiave-llianiBin, the principles a-J 
irractice of Machiavelli or of the Machiavelliis 
the employment of cunning and duplicity in st^ 
craft or in general conduct; an instance of this^ 

+ Maolilave-llianize v., to practise Machiavellian, 
ism (Blount Glossogr. 165O). fMachlaveUUa, 
adv., in a Machiavellian manner. 

j6i6 IJCRNAKD IcU of Man (16271 >04 The Ellis ol Infft. 
ment framed by those false informers, ,FormalItIe..jiachi2 
vilHanisme, Stalisme.. against Christian (Conference. iLj 
Howell Dodonds Gr. 273 Behold a notable peeceofroarHi. 

villi.'inisme. x66o Evelyn AVrw/r.A’nrw/rMisc.AVrli.h'Ll 

198 This impress be bath so Machiavelianly, and iviihsci 
art and cunning, besprinkled and .scattered oi-er thcubc!- 
paper. 17x2 W. King U. Nqttde's Ref. Politics i. ijiiJ 
courts . . where these Machiavilianisms are so common. i38j 
Palcrave in Grosart Spenseds Wks. IV. p. xw, Tl.t 
Machiavellianism of the sixteenth century. 

MacMavellic (msc^kiave-Iikj, c. Also-velic. 
[formed as prec. adj. +-ic.] Machiavellian. 

1838 Dladnu. Mag. XLIII. 510 The Whigs indctdlal 
concocted their schemes beforehand with all the^^achmt!ic 
forecast of veterans in the art of creating family broils 1875 
Farrar'.?/. Paul (1883) 350 The astute and machlai-^ic 
policy of Rome. 

tlKEacMave'Uine, a. Obs. rare-\ In; 
Mnchiaveline. [formed as prec. + -ike.] =prcc. 

^ 2602 Patericke tr. Geniillet'yiz They ha\'e so well profited 
in their Mnchiaveline philosophic, that [etc.]. 

Slachiavellism {mtEJkiaveJizm). Also 6-; 
Maebiavilisme, 7 -velism(e, ir.atchiavcllisme, 
9 Mac(c)hiaveli8m. [formed as prec. + ‘ISJI.] 

- Machiavellianism. 

259J Nashe P, Penilesse (Shaks. Soc.) 68, 1 compreheod 
. . vnder hypocrisie, al Maebiavilisme. 1607 Walkinctc!! 
opt. Glass 66 b, A brocher of dangerou.s matcbiauellme. 
1627 Bp. Hall Quo Vadisl § 21 Where had \Ne..thcart(/ 
’dishoneslie in practical! Machiaueli.'ime, in false equkcci* 
tions? xBto Bentham O^c.Apt.MaximhedyDif.Hp': 
(1830) 57 A Government, in which, under the guioance ef 
lipstart Machiavelism, tilled and confederated irnbcdllt}' 
should lord it over King and people. 2^7 Daily hexi 
3 June 6/1 What, .is the history of the Italian Republics.* 
but the history of Machiavellism before Machiavelli? ■ 

Ida-cliiave'Ilist. Also 6 Macbiveliet, 7 
Matchi(a)vel(l)ist, 8-9 Macbiavblist. [formed 
as prec, + -isf.] One who practises or favour tlie 
principles of Machiavelli. ' 

2589 Nashe Martins Months Minde To Rdr., 1 medd« 
not here with the Anabaptists, Famcly louists, Macbiaod* 
lists, nor Atheists. Ibid. H, Yee Machiuelists, AtbJ«^p 
and each mischieuous bead. 2640 R. Baillic CtniUib.Stf 
Convict. 7 'I'he contrarle maximes of the Turkish Empire, 
wherewith Malchivelisis this day every where are Ubowr? 
to poyson the eares of all Christian Princes, 1759 asu 
Advertiser 6 July 2/4 A profound Machia\ehst. 18:9 
Southey Sir T. More 11. 80 The art ofdirectln^ enthuMaso 
..is the most difficult which the Macliiavellists of Papal 
Rome have ever been called upon to praetbe. 
miacliicoiate (matji'k^le't), V.- AlsoS-gM- 
cheoollate, matchicolate. [f. ppk stem of mco.L. 
7 udchicol{l') 5 re = 0 ^ . machecoller x sccMacHKOU 
v.l brans. To furaish with machicolations. Chiellf 
in Maohi’oolated pa.pph. and ppl. a.' _ 

>773 Ornlt. Mag. XLIII. 536 The 
with a port-cluse or port-cullis, and- machecoHateO; i 
Britton Archit. Antig. IV. 281 Caesar’s-tow'er . . K ' 
mounted by a bold machicolated parapet. x8^ , 

Ingot. Leg.f Bioudie 'With iron 

machecollated. To pour boiling oil or lead ....t 

Hawthorne Marble Paun (1879) I. vi. 61 A mcdi 
tower,, .battlemented and machicolated at 

yVwffS Apr. ii/3ThemachicoIatedtowersofRaglan 

- transf. 1848 W, S. Mayo Kaloolak (1887) 7, 1 
every stone of the towers, matchicolated with storks 

Macliicolatiou (matjik^^i’jan). ■ Ann. L ■ 
prec. : see -ation,] , . 

1 , An opening between the corbels which soppo 

a projecling parapet, or in the vault of a 
through which combustibles, molten lead, ’ 
etc., were dropped on the heads of assailMi • 
Also, a projecting slnicture containing a range 0^ 
sweb opeiawgs. ' ' ^ 

- 2788 Grose Milit. Antig. II. 336 The grand entranw ' 
mptily through a gate flanked by two large and 

with a projection over the passage, called a macing 
2^ Dallawav Obserzu Eng. Archit. 92 Bofiy . 
walls . , crested with hanging galleries and ^ aud 

which served the double purpose of mihtary-^tt Cevn- 
great external beauty. 2832 (0. Downes .hici> 

tines I. 521 The antique castle is furnished with ^ . . jj 

lation. ' 1848 Rickman Archit.'tsg xSJi 

singular for its machicolations in the top of the .j.l (55 
I^fiss Braddon Levels \\ 87 The crenellated root,>^> 
machicolations, is considered a great success. • , 

2 . The action of discharging missiles, etc., tn o 

such' apertures. raj'e‘~'°', perh. an error. 

2828-32 in Webster ; and in later Diets. a«he- 

II IffacllicOTliiS (majik77'Ii). ^ form 

coulis, macbicouli, and in quasi-anglicize 
macbicoule. [F. sndcheeoulisy viHchtcoiilth 
vtaschecouHs."] = Machicolation i. jnforti' 

2793 Smeaton Edystone L, Inlrod.4 A overtb® 

fication called a ^lachicoulis, is built upon the 
stairs. 2802 James Milit. Did. s.y., When a P ja 
sieged, detached parties of the garrison 
the several machicoulises. 2851 Frasers mpg 
154 A large .granite block, formed like a machJ 
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projecting from the front wall of the castle. 1859 Parker 
j Dom. Archit. III. i. 5 TJje -bastions carried upon corbels, 
with open intervals between them for throwing down, .mis- 
siles, and commonly known by the name of ruachecoulis. 
i 1865 Street Gothic Archil. Upatn 193 A parapet boldly 
j. corbelled out on machicoulis from the walls. *885 Lady 
Herbert tr. La^angc's ^ Life Dupanloitp I, 340 This 
^ picturesque old chateau, with its postern gate, its portcullis, 
It and machicoulis. 

aiirib. 1834-47 J. S. Macaulay Field Foriif. (1851) 151 
The machicoulis galler>» is made to project 2 feet from the' 
; wall. x86o Tristram Gt. Sahara xi. 180 Guardrooms with 
3 loopholes, .and machicouli gallery. 

s II Maxhina. Obs, PI. machinas. [L. md- 
'i china Machine.] Machine in various senses, 
b i6xi Shelton Quix, i. v. I, 32 The Labourer grew almost 
; mad for Anger to hear that Machina of Follies. j6zz 
Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman eCAlf. n. 97 So great a Ma- 
: china, and such a masse of things. 1640 Glapthorne Hal' 

lander iv. G 3, If I doe not second you confidently, may my 
. tongue be cramped,, .and the machina of my invention ruind 

perpetually. 1653 H. More Aniid, Ath. in. xi. (1712) 124 
To assert that .Animals themselves were Machinas. 1676 
• Hale Contempi. 1. 220 One poor unthought of accident.. 

\ breaks all to shivers the whole elaborate Machina. 

+ Machinal, «. Obs. [ad. L. f. 

’ machina Machine, Cf. F. machinal.'\ Of or 
pertaining to a machine or machines ; mechanical. 

16S0 Moxon Mech. Exerc.^ Turning 236 But to make 
it move thus .. there are required several Machinal Helps. 

' 1685 Boyle Enq, liotion Nat. 330 Man is.. like a Mann’d 

I Boat, where, besides the Machinal Part,. . there is an Intel- 
ligent Being. 1760 Projects In Ann. Reg, In the 

erection of the machinal crane-works. 

+ Obs, [ad. L. mdchind- 

ment'Um^ f. mdchindri (see next).] A contrivance, 
engine, machine, vehicle. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) iv. xxix. (1859) 60 At the last 
I saw before me a wonder machjmament, and meruaylous ! 
c X425 Found. St. Bariholotnervs 37 And skippynge forth 
with all Iryne machynamentis he came to the doer. 1658 
Bromhall Treat. Specters iv. 255 A very stormy South- 
wind did . . palsie and shoulder-shake . . machinaments and 
fortifications. 1674 Petty Disc. Dupl. Proportion q Mate- 
rials applied . . to Carts, or any other Machinaments intended 
for strength. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Macliixiate (mas'kin^it), v. Also 7 machinat. 
[f. X.. nidchindi-, ppl. stem of mdchindri to con- 
trive, f. machina Machine.] 

1. intr. To lay plots j. to intrigue, scheme. 

i6oq W, Watson Decacerdon (x6o2| 343 Such persons as 
shall machinate and deutse^ to execute such outragious 
designements against their prince. x68o Def. Liberty agst. 
Tvrants 130 A Tyrant conspires, machinates, and lays his 
plots and practises. Fraser's blag. 1 . 101 The blackest 
treason may lurk and machinate at his very threshold. ' 1858 
Fader BartoU ^ MajfeCs Life Xavier '^xz Whilst the Portu- 
guese had been preparing for their departure, the bonzes 
had been machinating against them. 

2. trans. To contrive, plan, plot. Now rare. 

x6ox Fulbf.cke znd Pt. Parallel 23 DoUts bonus, is when 

a man doth machinate or deuise anie thing to entrap a 
thiefe, or a traytour. 1643 Prynne Romes Masterpeece 14 
He thought fit, that a desperate Treason, machinated against 
so many soules was to be revealed. j6s;i Howell Venice 
187 Which makes Urban the 8. . , to machinat violent means 
for to invest his Nephews in another Princes Estate. 1760^2 
H. Brooke Fool 0/ Qnal. (1800) I. 122 The .. robberies,- 
massacres, and assassinations, that the violent machinate 
against the peaceful, z8za T. Taylou Apulcius 359 (Hej 
injures himself in a ^eatcr degree than he injures him 
against whom he machinates destruction. 

Madlinating (mse-kin«itig),///. a. [-ing 2 ] 
That machinates or plots ; given to plotting. 

17A8 Richardson C/nnwa (18x1) HI. 355 Willingness to 
think well of a spirit so inventive, and so machinating. 1754 
— Grandison (1781) V. xlii. 261 It was all open day, no 
dark machinating night, in the heart of the undissembling 
Olivia, xgoo O. Onions Compl. Bachelor v. 57 The ma- 
chinating married woman I No bachelor is safe with het. 

Maclliuation (mrekiniTr’Jan). Also 7 matchin- 
ation. [ad, L, mdchindtion-em (either directly, 
or through F, machinaiioii), n. of action f, md~ 
chindrj to contrive. Machinate.] 

1. The action or process of contriving or plan- 
ning ; contrivance, intrigue, plotting. Now rare, 

^ XS49 Conipi, Scot. xi. 90 There liberte. .vas ane lang tyme 
in captiuite, be the machination of 5our aid enemes. 1605 
Shaks. Lear v. !. 46 If you miscarry, Your businesse of the 
world hath so an end, And machination ceases, xdgx 
Hobbes Leviaih. 1. xiii. 60 By secret machination, or by 
confederacy with others. 2667 Milton F. L. vr. 504 Some 
one .. inspired With dev’lish machination, might devise 
Like instrument. 1835 I. Taylor Spir. Despot, iv. 159 The 
machination in closets of interests that ought to be openly 
discussed is a treason against the community. 

2. An instance of plotting or contrivance ; an 
intrigue, plot, scheme. Usually in bad sense. 

C2477 Caxton yason 77 b, Some welwlllars of the king ., 
tolde to him the machinacion of Zethephius. 1539 Cromwell 
Lei. 286 in Merriman Life <J- Lett. (1902) II. x6S Albeit his 
highnes dothe In no wise feare any of his Censures atlemp- 
tates or other malicious & devilishe machinacions, 1656 
J. Hammond Leah «5‘ R. {i844> 24 His Highnesse, (not 
acquainted with these matchinations), had [etc.]. 2678 Wood 
Life 29 Sept., This machinacion fayling, another, .was put 
on foote. 17x3 Steele Englishman No. 12. 81 Such Men 
Would stand up .. against the Machinations of Popery’ and 
Slavery. 1749 Fielding Tom yones xvi. iv. To defeat my 
wisest rnachinations by your blunders. 1855 Macaulay H ist. 
^ng. xiii.lll. 306 Ludlow escaped unhurt from all the ma- 
chinations of his enemies. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1S76) I. iv. 234 The French and German writers know 
nothing of these machinations of ArnulC . . . 


+ 3. The use or construction of machinery. Ohs. 

. 2642^ Earl Monm. tr. BiondCs Cwtl IVarres iv. 50 Hoping 
that tjme and hunger might effect that, which, .by all their 
machinations and assaults they could not doe. X7XX W. 
Sutherland Shipbtlild. Assist, 21 Machination, or the 
forming Machines or Engines. 

*1*4. Somelhing contrived or constructed ; esp. in 
material sense, e.g. a mechanical appliance for war, 
a framework or apparatus. Obs, 

x6oS B.acon Adv, Learn, t. vi. 14 The Edict., was., 
accounted a more pernitious engine and machination against 
the Christian faith, than [etc.]. 26x3 ^ Cawdrey Table 
Atph. (ed. 3), Metehinations,\tzxX^z weapons. 265a Gaule 
Ma^siront. 1^ Will not then their whole machination, or 
fabrick of judiciaff Astrologie fall to the ground? ' x68o 
Moxon Mech, Exerc.^ Turning 235 If the Puppet be made 
to it with the Machination described in Plate 17. 

Maebinator (mfe^kin^itw). [a- U. mdchinaior, 
agent-n. f. mdchindri to contrive, Machinate.] 
One who contrivesorschemes; acontriver, intriguer, 
plotter, schemer ; tisnnily in b.id sense. 

161X CoTGR., Machinaieur, a machinator, framer, deuiser, 
(especially of bad things). 16*7 H. Burton Baiting Pope's 
Bull 26 Thejr art infernall,. .infused into them by that . . 
chief© machinator of all mischiefe. 2760 C. Johnston 
Chrysal (1822) II. 152 Not only escape tne ruin meditated 
against him, but also retort it on the machinators. 2839 
I. Taylor Chr. I. Pref. 7 Certain wary machinators 
around us, ^ 2862 Latham Channel Ist. in. xvi. (ed. 2) 381 
There were intrigues and divisions of all sorts: Lord Dig by 
being the chief machinator. 2892 Pall Mall G. 3 May 2/2 
The machinators of the Union .. destroyed nearly every 
document bearing on that shameful transaction. 
STacllilie (mS/rn), sb. Also 7-8 maebin. [acl. 

F. machine ( = Sp. maquina,Vg. maqttina^viachinai 
It. macchina)y ad. L. machina ^ ad. Gr. 

f. contrivance, cogn. w. Teut. *magan to 

be able (see May v.). 

The Fr. word has passed into al! the mod. Teut. langs. : 

G, vtaschine, Du. inachinct Da. tnaskine, Sw. maskin. 

In i7-i8th c. the word was often stressed on the first sylLJ 
1. A Structure of any kind, material or im- 
material ; a fabric, an erection. Now rare, 

iSAqCompl.Scot. Ejx toQuten 3 The moist iHustir potent 
prince of the maist fertU & pacebil realme, vndir the machine 
of the supreme oltmp. 1599 A. Hume Nymttes ii. 38 Be 
his wisdome, .so wondronshe of nocht, This machin round, 
this vniucfs, this veher world he wrocht. 1674 Plavford Skill 
A/i«.Pref. aDisposingthewholeMachine of the World. 2674 
Hickman Quinqttart, Hist. (ed. 2) 225 They that asserted 
Universal redemption by the death of (Christ destroyed 
the whole hlachtne of the Calvlnian predestination. x6Bz 
N. O. tr. Boileau's Lutrin 1. 239 Behind this Machine 
[a pulptcj, cover'd as ivith a skreen, The Sneaking Chanter 
scarce could then be seen. 2687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. m. 23 'They put fire next to a Machine which 
seemed to be a blew “Tree when it was on • fire. 2^7 
Drvden AEncidv, 25 With inward Arms the dire Machine 
(jr. the wooden horse) they load. 2753 Hanway Trav. (1762) 

1 . V. IxiL 2S6 Her imperial majesty is drawn . . in a large 
machine, which contains her bed, a table, and other conveni- 
ences. . . This machine is set on a sledge, and drawn by 
twenty-four post horses. 2784 J. Barry m Leet, Paint, v. 
(1848) 196 Had the whole of this great machine of the 
Fontana di Trevi been committed to any one of those 
sculptors, 1792 Charlotte Smith Celestina (ed. 2) 1 . 129 
Her new laylock bonnet .. for the safety of which she was 
so solicitous that she would have taken the great machine 
in which it was contained into the coach, bad it not been 
opposed by the coachman. 1829 R. Hall fVks. (1832) VI. 
457^ The mind casts its eye over the whole machine of 
society. 1878 Browning La Saistaz 27^ To each mortal 
peradveniure earth becomes a new machine. 

b. Spec. A vehicle of auy kind (usually wheeled), j 
In the 18 th and part of the 19 th centuries com- 
monly applied to a stage-coach or mail-coach, 
Obs. exc. Sc, Also short for bathing-machine. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. lit. 54 They make 
use of an Engine which they call Palanquin. . .'Phis M.achine 
hangs by a long Pole (etc,), 1704 Swift blech. Operat. 
spirit Misc. (1711) 275 Tho* there is not any other Nation 
in the World so plentifully provided with Carriages for that 
Journey . . yet there are abundance of us who will not be 
satisfy’d w ith any other Machine besides this of Mahomet. 
2709 Land. Gaz. No. 4S45/1 His Serenity, accompanied by 
.. the Boy who drew the Balls for the Election (of Doge) 
sitting in the same Machine, was carried out of the Church. 
2769 De Foe's TourGt. Britain III. 106 A Machine going 
out to, and coming in from, Ixindon three Times a Week in 
the Summer. 2739 Adam Smith Mor. Sent. (1781) 267 The 
poor man’s son . .sees his superiors carried about in machines. 
1772 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 372 Your vcr>' kind letter of the 
xs**, .. I received by tne machine. 2791 Mrs. Grant Lett, 
fr. Mountains (1813) II. xxxvii. 184 , 1 came in a little open 
machine wc keep for these joumies. xBza Acc. Estahl, Gen. 
P.-O. 8 in Pari. Pap, XVUI. 175 To loss by death of two 
horses before the machine commenced running. 1832 
Massachusetts Stat. c. 75 § 4 Every cart, wagon, or other 
machine, drawn by two or four oxen. 1859 All Year Round 
No. 19. 446, 1 got into the wrong machine [jc. a bathing- 
machine] first. 1893 H. Joyce Hist, Post Ojjice xii. 215 
In that j'ear [1784J, and for some little time afterwards, 
coaches which carried the mails were called diligence or 
machines, and the coachmen were called machine-drivers. 
1894 Black Highland Cousins 1 , 37 , 1 would bring a machine 
and drive you up to the Drill-Hall. 

+ C. Applied to a ship or other vessel, Obs, 

2637 Royal Shipvj ShcelPallas] hath (no doubt) 

raptured our Undertaker This Machine to devise first, and 
then make her. 1702 S. Parker tr. Cicero's De Finilrus v. 
320 In vain upon the Canvas plays A wanton Gale. The 
Machin staj’sBecalm'dwith Harmony, 2717 W. Sutherland 
ititlC) Britain’s Glor>' or Ship-huilding Unveil’d, being ^a j 
General Director for Building and Compleating the said j 
Machines, 1782 Crevecoeuk Lett. 220 (Slaves) carried in a J 


Strange machine over an ever agitated element, which they 
had never seen before. 2807 Southbv Espriella'o Lett. II. 
255 We .. embarked upon the canal in a stage boat bound 
for Chester. .. The shape of the machine resembles the 
common representations of Noah’s ark. 
d. (See qaot.) (Cf. sense 3 . ) 

2883 S. Plimsoll xTxxgthCeni. July 247 The box.. is called 
by many names, as * van ‘machine *, ‘ tank ‘j * trunk &c. 
Ibid. i6z The * kit ’ haddocks are put loose into what are 
called machines. These machines are long boxes lined with 
lead, .divided internally into four equal spaces. 

2. A military engine, siege-lower, or the like. 
Nor rare. Chiefly Anc. Hist. ( = L. machina), 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Machine, an instrument or engine 
of War. 2674 Ck, d- Court 0/ Rome 4 These are the go^ly 
Machines . . recommended to batter down the Protestant 
Cause. 2732 Lediard Sethos II. ix. 277 He [raised] enor- 
mous machines round about the city. 2839 Thirlwall 
Greece VI. xlix. 165 The besieged made many vigorous- 
sallies for the purpose of setting fire to the machines. 

*t*3. An apparatus, appliance, instrument. Obs, 
2650 Bulwek Anihropomet. 92 In the curious Machin of 
speech, the Nose is added as a Recorder. 2707 Curios, 
in Hush, fy Card. 27 The Microscope . , has been but lately 
discover'd: for the Naturalists .. were not aided by that 
Machine.^ 2727-42 Chambers Cycl., Racket is also a ma- 
chine, which the savages of Canada bind to their feet, to 
‘enable them to walk more commodiously over rhe snow. 

't*b. In immaterial sense: A device, machina- 
tion. Obs, 

*S9S“6 Q. Eliz. Lei. to yM. VI (Camden Soc.) X13 In 
wordz of such waight, as, in honest dimars, hit may mar 
the fagon of diuelische machines, and erase the hartz of 
treason-mynding men. Ibid. 173 And how I mynde to kipe 
my owne dores from my ennemis malice ; and so do wische 
that our solide amitie may overthaw’rt thes develiscbe ma- 
chines, 

4% In a narrower sense : An apparatus for apply- 
ing mechanical power, consisting of a number of 
interrelated parts, each having a definite function. 

In recent use the word tends to be applied esp. to an ap- 
paratus so devised that the result of its operation is not 
dependent on the strength or manipulative slull of the work- 
man ; thus the tesm printing.machine does not in ordinary 
language include the hand-press^ but is reserved for those 
apparatus of later invention m which manual labour is super- 
seded by the action of the mechanism. 

2673 Ray youm. Ltrtv C. s This kind of Machin is gene- 
rally used., for raising up Water. 2756-7 tr. KeysleVs 
Trav. (1760) n. 230 For raising this obelisk out of the 
ground, Fontana contrived forty-one^ machines. 2822 
Robison Syst. Mech, Philos. II, 48 It is certain that the 
account given in the ‘ Centup’ of Inventions ’ could instruct 
no person who was not sufficiently acquainted with the pro- 
perty of steam to be able to invent the machine himself. 
2852 Carpenter Pkys. iil. (ed. 2)^96 Ex.Tnjining the 
component parts of the Machine.— its springs, wheels, levers, 
cords, pulleys, &c. 2881 Sir W. Thomson in A^ature No. 6ig. 
434 Windmills as hitherto made are very costly machines. 
1BB8 Pall Mall G. i« Apr. ss/x An Automatic Gas Machine. 

, . The machine is charged with one of the first products of 
petroleum, or gasolene. 

fg. 2749 Fielding Tom yones vi. ii,The great stale wheels 
in all the political machines of Europe. xBot Wellington in 
Gurw', Z?rjy>.(i837)1. 342 More experience than we have yet 
had of the operation of the court (of the manner in which 
the machine vvorks). xBop-xo Coleridge Friend xv. (1887) 

64 To expose the folly and the legerdemain of those who 
have thus abused the blessed machine of language, 

L. Stephen Erg. T/i. in xBl/t Cent.fl. ix. iii. lo Ihe 
Church was excellent as a national refrigerating machine. 

b. Used spec, for the particular kind of machine 
with which the speaker is chiefly concerned; e.g. 
short for sewing-machine, printing-machine. Also, 
in recent use, often for a bicycle or tricycle. 

2841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 20/1 A sheet of paper is. .put into 
the machine by one attendant and taken out printed on both 
sides by the other attendant. 2883 Sturmy Tricyclist's Ann. 
(ed. 3) 126 A glance at the tricycle trade ..with full descrip- 
tion of upwards of 250 machines. ^ Ibid. 190 A well-made 
machine, and the easiest.. folded tricj’cle In the market. 

c. Applied lo the human and animal frame as a 
combination of several ports. (Cf, sense 1 .) 

Now chiefly with metaphorical intention. 

2602 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 124 Thine euermore most deere 
Lady, whilst this Machine is to him. 2687 Death's Vis. ix. 

130 What Nobler Souls the Nobler Machins Wear. 1690 
Garth Dispens. v. 54 And shall so useful a Machin as I 
Engage in civil Broyls, I know not why? 2712 Addison 
Spect. No. 3S7 F 2 Cheerfulness is.. the best Promoter of 
Health. Rcpinings . . wear out the Machine insensibly. 
1722 Quincy Lex. Phys.-Med. (ed. 2) 17 Until some Authors 
. . have demonstrated the Laws of Circulation in an Animal 
JIachine. 1804 Wordsw. * She was a Phantom 0/ delight 
22 And now I sec with eye serene The very pulse of the 
machine. 2805 Med. yml. XIV, 281 When a product^ of 
diseased action has been effected, ..in consequence of which 
the machine becomes again sensible to the 
ordinarj’ causes. 1876 Preece & Sivewricht Telegraphy 
224 The human machine tires, and as a consequence o 
only is the speed of working reduced, but [etc.]. , 

a. A combination of parts moving juecnaniwi 3» 
as contrasted with a being having life, 
ness and will. Hence applied to a » 

acts merely from habit or obedience to ^ , 

out intelligence, or to one whose 

undeviatingprecisionandnnifomKjJ^fo ^ 

169J Bentley 59 If {iES6) 

bare engins and macbins. ‘ lo roachines, 

VII 565 The "9arer^^l^« 

perhaps the better. ourppse .-as he made a spirit 


Man must be free ; or i8ra Byeon Mar. 

erreason, and nm a machine of msu^. _ 

Fal. I. ii. 30a Thej- are., mere m^ 
nobles’ most patrician pleasure. y> 
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Life (1882) II. 00 Wherefore their system [Utilitarianism] is 
a machine and cannot grow or endure. j866 Geo. Eliot 
F Holt {1868) 18 I’ll have old Hickes. He was a neat little 
machine of a butler, ‘ L. Falconer' l^Ule. Ixe (1891) 
308 I believe women think liorses are machines, and made 
of cast-iron too. 1895 Outing (U. S.) Dec. 248/2 Too much 
preparation .. makes a man a mere machine, set to go olT 
at a particular day. 

5. Mech. Any instrnment employed to transmit 
force, or to modify its application. Simple 7na- 
chine \ one in which there is no combination of 
parts, e. g. a lever, or any other of the so-called 
mechanical pcnvers, Compoitud machine : one 
whose efficiency depends on the combined action 
of two or more parts. 

[An artificial extension of sense 4, the notion of complexity 
implied in that sense being treated as unessential.] 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Machinct or Engine^ in 
Mechanicks, is whatsoever hath Force sufficient either to 
raise or stop the Motion of a Body. . . Simple Machines arc 
commonly reckoned to be Six in Number, viz. the Ballance, 
Leaver, Pulley, Wheel, Wedge, and .. Compound 

Machines^ or En^sneSf are innumerable. 1831 Lardner 
Hydrost. ii. 10 By this singular power of transmitting pres- 
sure, a fluid becomes, in the strictest sense of the term, a 
machine. X839 G. Bird Nat. Philos. 60 By means of these 
simple machines it must not be supposed that we beget or 
increase force. 1866 Dk. Arcvll Reign Law ii. (ed. 4) go 
A man’s arm is a machine. 

6. Thea/r. [^L.machif/a.] A contrivance for the 
production of stage-effects. Also in pl.^s^stage^ 
machinery. Ohs. cxc. in occasional allusion to the 
ancient stage. 

1658 Hist. Q. Christina 225 This play succeeded very 
well, especially for the admirable beauty and finenesse 
of the machins, 1681 Cotton It'ond, Peak (ed. 4) 9 Like 
a Machine which, when some god appears, We see de- 
scend upon our Theaters. 1687 Settle Rejl. Drp'den 
56 The Poet if he had thought on’t, might have intro- 
duced her by a Machin. 1712-1^ Pope Rape Lock iv. 
46 Now lakes of liquid gold, Elysian scenes. And crj’stal 
domes, and angels in machines, 1720 Dk Foe Duncan 
Campbell 177 She .. descended into that room full of 
company, as a miracle appearing in a machine from above, 
1741 Betterton Eng. Stage i. o Adorned.. with all the 
^lachines and Decorations, the SkiII of those Times could 
afford, a 1845 Hood Vauxhall vii, Time’s ripe for the 
Ballet, Like bees' they all rally Before the machine ! 1873 
Browning Red Cott. N/.-cap 124 Forth steps the needy tailor 
on the stage, Deity-like from dusk machine of fog. 

7. Hence in literary use : A contrivance for the 
sake of effect ; a supernatural agency or personage 
introduced into a poemj the interposition of one 
of these. 

1678 Dryden CEdipus Epil. 10 Terror and pity this whole 
poem sway ; The mightiest machines that can move a 
play. 1693 — ynvenal Ded. (1697) *3 [Milton’s] 
Heavenly Machines are many, and nis Human Persons are 
hut two. 1700 — Fables Pref.j Wks. (Globe) 498 Virgil 
never made use of such machines, when he was moving 
you to commiserate the death of Dido. 1705 Addison 
Italy 425 The Apparition of Venus comes in very pro- 
perly . . for without such a Machine . , I can’t see how the 
Heroe could .. leave Neoptolemys triumphant. ^17x2 — 
Sped. No. 351 F 5 The changing of the Trojan fleet 
into Water-Nymphs . . is the most violent Machine of the 
wholeiEneid. Z7i3 Guardian No. 130F20, 1 come 

now to consider the machines; a sort of beings that have 
the outside and appearance of men, W'ithout being really 
such. 17x5 Pope Iliadl, Pref. B 4 b, The Ma^elous Fable 
includes whatever is supernatural, and especially the Ma- 
chines of the Gods. 27x6 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to 
Pope 14 Sept., The story of the opera . . gives opportunities 
for a great variety of machines, syvj Pope, etc. Art 0/ 
Sinking [Recipe] for the Machines; Take of deities, 
male and female, as many as you can use, 1756-82 J. 
Warton Ess. Pope (ed. 4) I. iv. 230 These machines are 
vastly superior to the allegorical personages of Boileau and 
Garth. X765 H. Walpole Otranto (ed. 2) Pref., The actions, 
sentiments, conversations, of the heroes and heroines of 
ancient days were as unnatural as the machines employed to 
put them in motion. 1774 Warton Hist, Eug. Poei^ III. 
xxiii. 83 It has nothing, except the machine of the chime, in 
comrhon with Fabyll’s Ghoste. ^ 1897 ^V. P. Ker Epic 
Romance 36 The episodes of Circe, of the Sirens, and of 
Polyphemus, are machines. 

8. C/. S. politics. The controlling organization of 
a political party. Hence applied, with disparag- 
ing emphasis, to organizations of more or less 
similar character in England. 

1876 H. V. Boynton in N. Amer, Rev. CXXIII. 327 In 
a word he encountered the combinations inside politics,— 
the machine. 1884 L'pool Merxury 18 Feb. 5/5 An election 
which gives to Lord Randolph Churchill the practical 
control of the Conservative electioneering machine. x888 
Bryce Amer. Commw. II. in, Ixvi. 498 The offici.als . . in 
whose gift this patronage lies place it at the disposal of the 
leaders of the Machine. Now there are three Machines in 
New York ; two Democratic, because the Democratic party 
..is divided into two factions.., and one Republican. x8^ 
Reviezv o/Rev. II. 602/r His followers in Ireland, the men 
of the machine, the members whom he nominated to their 
constituencies, . . set about making noisy demonstrations in 
his favour. 1^2 Boston (Mass.) Jrnt. 29 Nov. 3/1 {heading) 
The hlachine Drops Senator Wm.^ S. McNary. 1901 N. 
Amer. Rev. Feb. 255 The Nationalist Party .. are working 
the machine with unfl.ngging energy, 

9. attrib. and Comb, a, simple attributive, as 
(sense 4) machine-action^ -drill, -electricity, -horse, 
-room, -strap', (sense 4 d) machine-society', (sense 
8) machine-politician, -politics ; also machine-tike 
adj. ; b. objective, as machine-breaking, -drawing, 
-maker,- -minder, -monger, -operator, -overseer, 


-omtur^ -tender*, a instrumental, with sense *byor 
with a machine esp. in contradistinction to what 
is done by hand, as machine-drilling, -printing, 
-stitching*, machine-closed, -ad, -divided, -'driven, 
-ginned, -made, -planed, -ruled, -sewed, -stitched, 
-welted, -wrought adjs. 

1882 7 ?^/. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Met. ^4*9. 593 The first of 
these conditions ..is the strains of ^machine action. 1832 
i^Iiss MiTfORD tillage Scr. v. it Several men had been 
arraigned together for ^machine-breaking. 1862 Caial. 
Inieruai. Exhib. 11 . xxvii. 55 *Machme-closcd uppers. 1807 
Daily News 20 Mar. 8/7 A supply of large files . . to be 
hand cut, •machine cut, or partly hand and partly machine 
cut. X900 Ibid. 2 Nov. 9/x Machine-cut tobacco is aflected 
adversely by the heat engendered. 1902 Marshall Metal 
Tools 7 A *machine-divided steel rule.^ 1887 D. A Low 
Machine Draw. Pref., •Machine drawing is simply the 
application^of the prinriplcs of descriptive geometry to the 
representation of machines. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines 
4* Mining 2^2 The company has also determined to use 
•machine dnlls in the mine, xpoa JFcsim.Gaz. 13 Oct. 7/3 
Fine dust given off during the *machine-drilling operations. 
X901 Daily Chron. 29 May 3/7 A *machine-driven vehicle 
naturally needs restrictions that do not apply to horse- 
driven vehicles. 18^3 Mill Logic iii. ix. § 2 (1856) 1 . 450 
Common, or •machine electricity. 1883 Tunes 27 Aug. 
0/6 Fine *machine-ginned Broach [cotton]. x86o Geo. 
Eliot Mill on Pl.\. viii, The depressed, unexpectant look 
of a *machine-horse. 1880 L. Wallace Ben-Hur 117 The 
•machine-like unity of the whole moving mass. 1858 
Greener 43t Enfield ‘machine-made arms. 1899 

Daily News 27 Nov. 3/1 Above the level of ivhat are known 
in America as ‘machine-made plays*. 1813 Examiner 
26 Apr. 262/r B. Roberts, Pudsey, Yorkshire, •machine- 
maker. 1858 SistMONDS Diet. Trade, Mnchine-maker , . 
a constructive builder, who designs or supplies machines . . 
to order. 1835 Ure Philos. Manvf. 213 From the hand- 
openers the flax is carried to the heckling machines. Young 
boys, called *machtne*mludcrs,..tcnd them. 1876 J. Gould 
Letterpress Printer (1893) 130 Tlie machine-minder must 
examine every sheet for some time. 1840 Gen. P. 'I’iiomrson 
Exerc.(iB^a) V.p Everyman isa •machine-monger when the 
question is of himself. 1896 Jndtanopolis TyPogr. yrttl. x6 
Nov. 407 The m.an is a •machine-operator on a city daily. 
1899 Daily Nesvs 23 May 10/6 1 .ettcrpress *machine overseer 
..seeks permanency. 18x7 Cobbett IFXrx. XXXII. 363 Vio- 
lences against *machine owners. xOSSBryce Amer. Commw, 
III. XV. Ixxix. 44 Committees are often formed in cities to 
combat the •Machine politicians in the interests of municipal 
reform. 1893 Times 26 Apr. 9/5 Irishmen exhibit a faculty 
for assimilating the baser elements in the •machine politics 
of America. 1897 Chiswick Press 4 They have obtained. . 
greater facilities for *Macbine Printing. 1878 Sala in Gentl. 
Mac. May 565 Much of his [G. Cruikshank s] .. foreground 
work was.. ‘•machine-ruled’, instead of being free-handed. 
1757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henryk Frances (1767) 1 . 8 When 
I am confined to such *machine society . . I fancy I am got 
into Powell’s commonwealth. S900 Daily News xp May 
6/5 White silk *machine-stitched in a pattern. 1809 Ibid, 
28 Oct, 7/3 The coatbodice has*machiDe-stitching all round 
the outlines. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, *Machinestrap 
maker, a manufacturer of leather and other connecting 
bands,^ 1890 Spectator 8 Feb., The Emperor . , forgets the 
•machine-lenders altogether. 1895 Daily News 16 Mar. 6/5 
•Machine-welted worfc i86y W. FELKiN(/xV/r) A Histor>’’of 
the •Machine-Wrought Hosiery and Lace Manufactures. 

10 . Special combs. ; machine-bolt, a bolt with 
a tliread, and a square or hexagonal head (Knight 
1884) ; maohine-boy, a boy who attends to a 
machine j f machine-driver, the driver of a mail- 
coach ; machine-gun, a mounted gun which is 
mechanically loaded and fired, delivering a con- 
tinuous fire of projectiles; machine-head, a 
head for a double-bass or guitar, liaving worms 
and pinions, instead of pegs, for tightening the 
strings; machine-holder (see quot); machine- 
man, one who works a machine (esp. a printing- 
machine) ; also, a manager of the political machine 
(see 8), a ‘wire-puller*; machine-ruler, a machine 
for ruling lines on paper (Ogilvie, 1SS2); machine- 
shop, a workshop for making or repairing machines 
or parts of machines ; also attrib. ; machine-tool, 
a machine for cutting or shaping wood, metals, etc., 
by means of a tool, esp. one designed for use in a 
machine-shop; machine-twist U.S,, a kind of silk 
twist, made especially for the sewing-machine 
(Knight Suppl. 1884); + machine-vessel, a fire- 
ship ; machine-whim (see quot.) ; machine- 
work, t poetic ‘machinery* (see sense 7) as 
represented in art ; iff) work done by a machine, 
as distinguished from that done by hand, esp. with 
reference to printing. 

187s Southward Diet. Typogr., * Machine.hoy, a boy 
engaged in the machine.room for laying-on and taking-off 
the sheets. 1893 •Machine-driver [sec i bj. 1884 Knight 
Diet. Mech. Suppl., *Machine Gun. 1890 W. J. Gordon 
Foundry 26 We may as well say something here about the 
machine guns. 1844 G. Dodd Textile Manu/. vii. 213 He 
lets them [lace making machines] out at so much a day 
to middlemen called ‘*macbine-holders'. *876 J. Gould 
Letterpress Printer (1893) 125 My remarks must be taken 
as those of a workman, . . not as those of a •machine-man 
proper. 1883 21 June 520/3 The Republican Ma- 

chine men are in possession of the regular party organiza- 
tion. 1890 Daily News 17 Feb, 3/3 For the last ten years 
1 have been employed as machine man at the I/jndon and 
Tilbury Railway Works, t3Nov. 124/iliie 

* machine-men* of the printing-houses of Edinburgh. 1901 
Daily Chrotu 10 Sept. 9/7 Pork and Beef Butcher. — Young 
man wants Situation as machineman. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, IPeaJth Wks. (Bohn) II. 70 'Tis a curious chapter 
in modern history, the growth of the *machinc-shop. 1898 


En^ueeriugMag. yNl. 38 A pile of machine-stop scrjn 
containing 149 different things, i86x W. Fairdair.! /J 
dress to hrtt. Assoe. 64 It is to the exactitude and a-' 
curacy of our •machine tools that our machinerj- of 


present time owes its smoothness of motion and t 
of notion. 1694 Luttrell ISric/Rcl (1857) III. - 
chine vessells, wherein were lodged some 100 chtsls d 
powder to tear up ail before it. iSii Se// l„slniclcr<h 
Vessels of war are . . a ketch, a machine-vessel. i860 Err 
< 5 - For. MiningGloss. (Cornwall Terms), *MaehintA)j)iim\ 
rotary steam-engine employed for winding. 17x1 SHAms# 
Charaet. (1727) lIb384Theseparateomaments,indep«d*'-4 
both of figures and perspective ; such as the *machinMroi 
or divinitys in the sky. 

Machine (majrn), V. Also 5r6 machyne. 
[In earl}'’ use a. F'. machiner, ad. L. viackmr'r, 
see Machinate v. In later use f. Machine 
f 1. a. trafis. To contrive, plot; also, to resohe 
that. b. int7% To plot, devise schemes {a^aird 
a person). Obs. 

CI4S0 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 523 Sho..mach5Tsd inhir 
mynde for thy pat it was best for nir to fly. 1456 Sn G, 
Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 64/6 ITie traytouris that had his 
dede machynit had ordanyt [etc.]. 1484 Caxtor (Twriaiu 
Somme shal machyne by somme moyen to dece>’ue lli 
1530 PALSCR.616/1 He hath not onely machyned aga)Tist 
me to make me lese my good, hut also he hath machjTri 
my dethe. 1679 Gavan in Speeches yesuits 7 As 1 nwr h 
my life did machine, or contrive cither the deposition cr 
death of the King. 

2. traits. To form, make, or operate tipoa (e.g. 
to cut, engrave, make, and esp. to print, to sew) by 
means of a machine. 

1878 Sala in Gentl. Pfag. May 565 Some of the..pUt« 
..seem to be. .machined. xE8iGREENER(7i/«246Thett'ork 
is fitted into slots machined under the body of brewh- 
action. x886 Besant Childr. Glheon it. xxv, Making 
shirts, machining men’s coats [etc.]. 1892 Times 31 Dec. w/t 
A book put in type in America, and only ‘machined’ by 
them. 1896 Living Topics Cycl. (N. Y.) 11.-260,5 [ri 9 « 
guns] were well advanced, and the parts for the rcmaiwltr 
were nearly all forged and some of them maAined. xpoi 
Census Schedule, Instructions, Sewing machinists should 
name the article they machine — as Boot Machinist. 

3. To place (a tree) on the transplanting machine. 

1827 Steuart Planters G. (1828) 247 It is a material kd- 

sideration so to machine the Tree, as that its le^stde 
branches, ..should, if possible, be uppermost on the pole. 

4. a. nonce-nse, fig. To manage, work (a piojcd, 
etc.) like a machine, b. To furnish (a tale) with 
the machinery of a plot. 

x88x H. Ladouchere in Daily News 22 Mar. 6/3 The 
paper tvas machined by your father, ^ x 839 Acadewyij'OSA 
374/2 It is not, as a story, very cunningly machined. ^ ^ 

•^5. inir. To appear, as a god, from a ‘machine ; 

to serve the function of a poetic ‘machine*. Oh, 

1697 [see Machining ppl. a.\ 

Hence Machi’Bed///. <7. , / 

1891 R. Buchanan Coming Terror 149 Highly finiJhM, 
perfectly machined. xBpt Wheeling 25 Feb. 399 
of lamps, bells, spanners, and machined parts. 1893 

News 13 June 5/6 The mechanically machined amendmenu 

not evoking any interesL 
Machineel, -elle : see Manchifeei.. 
]?lilacllineflll (majfnful). nonce-wd, [S« 

-Fui^ 2.] As much as a machine will hold. 

1890 ‘ R, Boldrewood * Miner's Right (1899) 66/2 Entnig 
to complete a machineful of wash-dirt. ... 

SXacllixier (majrnoi). [f. Mac:hikE sh . + -EB 0 
!L One who works a machine a. for transplanting 
trees ; b, for sewing ; a sewing-machine. 

1827 Steuart Planter's G. (1828) 246 ^Vhom j!) 

I have ventured todenominate the Machiner... TheMacD 

..at once ascertains the side, upon which the 
best laid along the pole. 1888 TYwrx 20 Sept. 7/4 1 ^“', ‘ 
never knew a good machiner who would work for less i 
six shillings a day. , 

2. A horse employed to draw a ‘machine 0 
vehicle; a post-, stage-, coach-, or van-horse. 

1835 Sir G. Stephen Adv. Search Horse xv. * 
Machiners, as they are called, that is, post-horses, or st s 
horses. 1854 Knight Once -upon a Time 1. 
stage-coach horses were callecf ‘Machiners*. ^57 ^ 


GRAVE Pitgr. into Dauphint I. xiii. 293 The Ponchcrori 
horse .. is .. the favourite in 


1 this part of th= 


machiner m 

country. 1875 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit. Sports n. 

518 The ordinary hunter ..comprehends every vans 7 
tween the one described above and the heavy jnacriin • 

S/Tachineiy (majr-neri). Also 8 macMnary* 
[f. Machike so. + -ERY. Cf. F, machittorte.] 

1. Theatr. and literary, f a. Stage appliance 
and contrivances. (Cf. Machine sb. 6.) . 

in 2. b. The assemblage of ‘ machines ( ^ 
CHINE sh. 7) employed in a poem; silpemal 
personages and incidents introduced in narra 
or dramatic poetry. , . nncra’s 

1687 WiNSTANLEYLfrw/*<7r/x 2i6Vying with jal 

of Italy, in the Pomp of Scenes, Marchtnry [x/ri ^ g jjjj 

performance. X7X3 Steele Englishman A ‘.f.Lnity. 
Machinary is not a Jargon of Heathenism and ^ , j. a 
17x4 Pope Rape Lock Ded., The^ Machinery, I* {he 

term invented uy the Critics, to signify that par pg^ra.- 

Deities, Angels, or Damons, are made to act i . ^|on 
17S6-8. J. Wartou Esa Pcpi (ed. 4).!. >'• =e6 Xhe insw 
of the machinery of the sylphs . . is one of EduC. 
efforts of judgment and art. X799 Han. More / r •mmor* 
(ed. 4) I. 40 Those who most earnestly 
tality of the 50 ul are most eager to introduce the _ . 
of ghosts. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sock h- Leg. t a 
The angels always allowable as tu^climery, n 
particular propriety. x86i O'Curry Led. MS. Maun 



MACHIITING. 
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MACKENBOY. 


Iriih Hist. 242 The rules of these compositions permitted 
the introduction of a certain amount of poetic machinery. 

2 . Machines, or the constiiuent parts of a machine, 
taken collectively ; the mechanism or ^ works ’ of 
a machine or machines. 

' 1731 in Bailey vot. II, 1765 A. Dickson Treat Agric. 
(cd. 2) 21^ The more machinery there is in any instru- 
ment, it IS the more liable to be broken. 1776 Adam 
Smith IV. N. i. xi. (1S69) I. 256 In consequence of belter 
machinery., a much smaller quantity of labour becomes 
requisite. 1803 Med.^ Jrnl. Ia. 291 The communication 
is then formed and interrupted alternately by means of 
machinery. 1872 Yeats Tcchn, Nisi. Comm. 180 Lock- 
making was undoubtedly the parent of much of our rna- 
chineiy. 1878 Jevons Pol. Econ. 73 Spinning 

machinery, which can do an immense quantity of work 
compared with the number of hands employed. 

b. transf. and fig. 

J770 yunius Lett. xl. 206 note, Luttrell,..for whom the 
whole machinery is put in motion, becomes adjutant-general. 
X788 Gibbon Decl. «5- F. 1. (1846) V. 12 The nice and artificial 
machinery of the Greek and Roman republics, x8x8 Hallam 
Mid. Ages (1872) I. 461 The terrible and odious machinery of 
a police. 1855 Macaulay AfA/. Ettg. xiv. 111. 409 The whole 
machinery of government was out of joint. 1859 Darwin 
Orig. Spec.\v. (1878) 6$ She [Nature] can act on the whole 
machinery of life. 1876 Freeman Nonn. Cenq. V. xxiv. 464 
Nor does the machinery of the court seem to have been 
greatly altered. 

c. A system or a kind of machinery, lit. and fig. 

1849 Macaulay Nist. Eng. iii. I. 290 The beacons.. were 

regarded rather as curious relics of ancient manners than as 
parts of a machinery necessary to the safety of the state, 
1864 Spectator 438 I'he County franchise, .is. .a machinery 
for returning anybody the local peers choose to nominate. 
x8^6 Carlyle ReMi>t,(i?>Zi) 1. 138 Little sea villages, with 
their .. rude innocent machineries. 

3 . alt rib. 

1887 Daily News 8 July 2/s There is now . . a machinery 
hall, an agricultural hall, and an armoury. Engineer’- 
ing Mag. XVI, 100 A machinery’ installation. .should be 
one source of energy. 

]IIacliiiiiiig‘ (ma/r*nig), vhl. sb. [f. Machine 
V. + *IN0 1.] The action of Machine v. in various 
senses ; also aitrib. 

1560 Rolland Crt. Venus it. 173 We Intend on vther 
machyning. In Musicall Airt, and diuers science. T678DRV* 
DEN Kind Keeper Prol. 8 Now our machining lumber will 
not sell. And you no longer care for Heaven or Hell. *714 
Pope Let. to Blount 27 Aug., Wks. 1737 1. 140 The machin- 
ing part of poetry. 1827 Steuart Planter's G. (1828) 246 
The 'iVccj being in readiness .. for removal to its new site, 
the Machining of it (if 1 may be permitted the expression), 
is a work deserving of .« particular attention. 1887 G. R. 
Sims Mary Janis Mem. 298 Many girls give up service . . 
to work at shops and factories^ and do machining. 1889 
Aihmsiuni 5 Oct. 453/2 The mistake ..of supposing that 
anything will do for the sixpenny public— old type, bad 
paper, and slovenly machining. 1890 Nature ii Sept, The 
sole machining, .consisting in the formation of the bore and 
the drilling of the vent. xSji Eccn. yntl. I. 638 The ma- 
chining of trousers and waistcoats in London is performed 
exclusively by women. 

SCacliining ///. a. [f. Machine 

2/. + -ING is.] That machines; f appearing, as a 
god, from a 'machine’ ; serving the function of a 
poetic ‘machine', 

. X697 Drvden jEneid Ded. (a) 3 b. If there had not been 
more Machining Persons than Humane in his Poem, a X700 
— Ovid's Art 0/ Love 1. 320 The stage with rushw or with 
leaves they strcw'd, No scenes in prospect, no machining god. 

jyiacluilist (majf'nist). Also 8-9 erron. ma- 
chinest. [orig. ad. F, machiniste^ f. viachine ; 
hut prob, re-formed on Machine sb. + -1ST.] 

1 . One who invents, makes or controls machines 
or machinery; an engineer. 

X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Machinist, an Inventer, or 
Manager of Engines. «i774 Goldsm. Surv. Exp, Philos. 
(1776) II. 29 The machinist that directed the whole was at a 
loss, till a countryman taught him to shorten the cords by 
the affusion of water. 1788 in Titles Patents (1854) I. 302 
A grant unto Andrew Meikle . , engineer and machinist, of 
his new invented mill or machine for separating corn, .from 
the straw. x8iy J. Bradbury Trav. Amer, 2^^ Prohibit- 
ing the emigration of manufacturers and machinists to the 
United States. 1873 J. Richards Wood-working Factoricr 
81 An operator of wood machinery should be a machinist. 
Good operators are generally able to do ordinary repairs. 
1895 Booth's Life (f Labour \. 86 The machinist’s shop, for 
planing, moulding, mortising, and turning, being now an 
annexe of every large joinery works. 

b. esp. with reference to the theatre : one who 
constructs or manages the mechanical appliances 
used for the production of scenic effects. Now rare. 

*739 Cibber Apol. (1756) II. 67 A manager is to direct 
and oversee the painters, machinists, rnusicians, singers, and 
dancers. 1751 Beau-philosopher 227 The Machinest of the 
Opera and his Wife, who were her Relations, a x8oo Steevens 
Note on Macb., Plays Shaks. (1803) X. 324 Has the insuf- 
ficicncy of machinists hitherto disgraced the imagery of the 
poet? x8o6~7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life ii8s6) v. 
Concl., The .accumulated crimes of author, composer, ma- 
chinist. 1837 Hallam Nist. Lit. I. i. iii. § 107. 299 The 
decorations of this theatre must have appeared splendid... 
Nor was the machinist’s art unknown. 1863 Kirk Chas. 
Boldl. 471 'Histories’— a kind of dramatic representation, 
in which the poet ..was forced to follow the inspirations of 
the machinest. 

fi^' (Cf. Machine 4^7^.) 

1799 G. Wakefif.ld in Mem. (1804) II. 40a, [I] am no 
political machinist, nor ^vas ever occupied in., the fraudulent 
intrigues of rival partisans. ' 

2 . One who works a madiine, esp. a sewing- 
machine. 


*879 St. George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 577 The laundress, the 
machinist, the signalman maybe persons who w'ork hard on 
scanty diet. x888 Times 20 Sept. 7/4 A tailor’s machimst. 
xSpo Ajtthony's Photogr. Bull. III. 349 Such . . hardly rank 
as photographers — they arc machinists, xgox Census Sche- 
dule, Insirucitonsy Such terms as. .Machinist. .must not be 
used alone. Sewing Machinists should name the article they 
machine. 

3 . A painter who works mechanically and by rule. 

c xBox F usELi in Lect. Paint, v. (1848) 461 Though the first 

and greatest, Correg^o tvas no more than amachinist.’ 1879 
Encycl. Brit. IX. 687/x Franceschini .. is reckoned among 
those painters ofthe decline of art to whom the general name 
of * machinist * is applied. 

4. U.S: a. An engine-room artificer or attendant. 

1890 in Century Diet. 

b. A 'machine' politician (see Machine sb. 8). 

X883 Nation «i June 520/3 While the Machinists may be 
willing to nominate ‘good men*, the Independents are re. 
minded of the fact that [ctc.J. 1S84 Goldw, Smith in 
Coniemp. Rev. Sept. 320 The machine once fairly con- 
structed and installed in power, the country is in the hands 
of the machinists. 1892 — in 19/A Cent. Sept. 347 There 
was a struggle between the thoroughly ‘machinist * section.of 
the party and the section less loyal to the machine. 

IKCachinize (majrnoiz), v. [f. Machine sb: + 
-IZE.] trails. To make into a machine ; to reduce 
to the form and semblance of a machine. Hence 
ISaclLiniza'tioii, the action or process of making 
into a machine ; the result of the process. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits iii. 41 The traveller .. reads 
quietly the Times newspaper, which, by its immense corre- 
spondence and reporting^ Seems to have machinized the rest 
of the world for his occasion. 1890 yml.Educ. r Aug. 423/2 
[Theirjadmirable discipline and organization almost amount 
to Machtnization. 

t JHacliiiious, Obs.rare~'\ [f. Machine 
+ *OUS. i/ta£hindsus.'\ Cunningly contrived. 

X633MARM10NAVW iL Kab, lie., stand in 

his defence against all machinous Engines that shall bee 
planted for the battery of bis wit and fortune. 

USacMiiiile (mje'kinii/I). [As if ad. L. 
*mdchinula, dim. of mdchina Machine sb . : see 
-ULE. Cf. F. machinule little machine.] A sur- 
veyor’s instrument for obtaining a right angle. 

In some mod. Diets. 

Machivell, obs. form of Machiavei;. 

II JHacliO (ma'tjfl). U. S. [Sp. mac/10 mullet.] 
The Californian mullet (see quot.). 

■ 1882 Jordan & Gilbert Fishes N. Asner, (Bulletin U. S. 
Nat. Mus. no. 16) 403 Mugil inexicanus Sleindachner. 
CaUfomia Mullet; Macho «. Pacific coast. 

Machomet, -an, etc. : see Mahomet, -an, etc. 

‘ SVTachopolyp (mosJkoppdip). Zaoi. Also -po- 
lype. [t. Gr. psaxo fight + Polyp,] A zooid 
modified to serve a defensive function. (See quots.) 

• 1883 W. S. Dallas (tr. Von Lendenfeld] in Ann. <5* Mag. 
Nat. Nist. OcC 250 Hamann explains the contents of the 
nematophore as a modified polyp, for wbidi he proposes the 
designation ‘macbopolyp*. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Forms Atiim, Life (ed. 2) 758 The structures known as 
nematophores, sarcotbecae, guard-polypes or m.icho-polyps 
[riV] which aveconfinedto the..PIumularidae, /<5jW..Inthe 
genus Aglaophenia .. the machopolypes are usually dis- 
posed in a median and two lateral rows. 

Machoun, obs. form of Mason. 

Machoun(d, obs. form of Mahounp. 

Maeht, obs. Sc. f. Might sb. and o., Mahgh sb. 

Machumetan, -ist: see Mahometan, -ist. 

-macliyt iit actual use -omachy ^’maki), repre- 
sents the ending -ftayta of certain Gr. sbs. with 
the general sense ‘fighting, warfare', which are 
derivatives of adjs. in -paxos with the general 
sense ‘that fights’; the root is that of /xdx^trPoi 
to fight, /idx7 battle. Of the Eng. words with 
this ending, some are adoptions of actual Gr. words, 
as logomachy others have been formed from Gr. 
elements on Gr, analogies, as augelomachy \ the 
ending has not been employed in hybrid formations, 

*t* Macia’tion. Obs. [n. of action f. late L. 
viacidre, f, macies (see next): cf. Emaciation.] | 
‘A making lean’ (Bailey 1727 voL II). 

II IKCacies (mei-siifz). Palh. [L.] Emaciation. 

x8oi Med. yrtti. V, 65 The leading circumstance in dia- 
betes is the macies. 28^ in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

1 ! Hflacigno (matJPn^^?), Geol. [It. macigno.'\ 
An Eocene sandstone from the Italian Alps. 

1832 De la Beche Geol, Man. (cd. a) 325 It [brown sand- 
stonej. . is one of the tnaeigfsos of the Italians. 

jyiacilenCG (mae-silens). rare, [as if ad. L. 
*macilenlia, f. hlACiLENT ; c£ F. maci'- 

lence/\ Thinness, leanness. 

2852^ FrasePs Mag, XLV. 31 A certain gentility of st3de 
. . derived from the exces'dve macllence of bis face and 
figure. 1889 Syd, Soc. Lex., Macitenee, extreme thinness 
of the whole or part of the body. 

Iffacilency (mas*silensi). Now rare. [See 
prec. and -enct.] Leanness, lit. zsidfig. 

2632 Sandys Oi'ids Metam. xiv. Notes 484 His \se. a 
Heron's] vigilant fcare,. .macilency, and pittiful screamings. 
2633 T. Adasis Cxp. 2 Peieri. 6 Tliesc effects [of intcmpCT- 
ance) are,.. 2. Macilency of grace. xwS C. ^owther in 
Beddoes Contrib. Phys. ff Med. Knoivl. (2799) 350 From a 
state of extreme macilency [she] became ob^. 2822 Blackw. 
Mag. XII. 523 On recollecting the jnad!enc>’ of the Pari- 
sians, he ju'itly inferred, that double the^ number of French 
people might Inhabit London. .without inconvenience. 


SUCacilent (mje*silent), a. Now rare. Also 6 
macilente. [ad. L. macilent-us lean.] Lean, 
shrivelled, thin ; a. in material sense. 

2535 STEWAp Cron. Scot. {iSs8) II. 512 With sic abun- 
dance ofexceidand sweit. His cumlie cors..lene wes maid, 
and macilent. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) xBi If 
they [goats] be fat, they are lesse venereous then being maci- 
lent or lean. 1647 Lilly Chr. Asircl. cfxxvi. 747 Other 
Significators represent a body somewhat dry, macilent, 
erect and straight. 1683 W, Harris Pharmacologia xiv. 
260 By reason of the exanguious macilent condition of the 
Junctures after Feavers. 1755 in Johnson. Reader 
28 Jan. 93/2 George I. seated at supper with the tall, maci- 
lent, and ill-favoured Duchess of Kendal standing bolt up- 
right behind him. 1871 'hi. Coua^% Inn Strange Meetings 
j 4 Not Mephislophiles is macilcnter Than the man. 

I b. fig. Of verses : Jejune, poor. 

I x624_ Bp. Mountagu Gagg^^"^ That jejune and macilent 
j conceit of Zwinglius. 2658 J. R. tr. Movjfet's Theat. In- 
sects 898 Balm : concerning which Macer sang these ma- 
cilent verses, _ 2702 J. Howe Liv. Temple n. xi. Wks. 1724 
I. 240 So copious an effusion of the Holy Spirit, as will., 
rnake^ it spring up, out of its macilent wither’d State, into 
its primitive Liveliness and'Beauiy, 

Macintosli ; see Mackintosh. 

Jlfacis : obs. form of Mace 

i* IVTach: sb}- Obs, Some game at cards. 

2548 Forrest Pleas. Poesye 221 At ale bowse too silt, 
at mack or at mall. 2592 Chettle Kind-Harts Dr. F, 
Macke, Maw, Ruffe, Noddy, andTrumpe, 2602 Warner 
Alb. Eng. IX. xlvi. 217 Hence arrant Preachers, humming 
out a common-place or two, With bad, ill, naught, Pope, 
pots, play, mack, keeping of fowle adoe. 

lffack(ma?i:) Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 meke, 
9 mack^r. [An unmeaning word, suggested either 
by ‘by Maiy* or by ‘by the Mass' (see Mass 
Cf. ' by the matte ’ (Udall Roister D. rv. vii. 

1 t 8), also Mackins and dial. inegs/\ In the phrase 
By {the) mack! (also simply mack! as quasi-:;//.), 
an exclamatory form of asseveration. 

c 1560 Misogonus rv. i. 55 (Brandi) Bith meke, Isbell. 2598 
B. JoNSON Ev. Man in Hum. ni. iv. Humour? mack, 

1 tbmke it be so, indeed, xsgg Sir fokn O/dcastle {1600) 
C4, Now by the macke, a prettie wench indeed. 1638 
Whiting Hist. Albino 230 Is not my daughter Maudge as 
fine a mayd, And yet, by mack, you see she troules the 
bowle. 2664 Cotton Scarron. 1. 105 By the Mack. 

Obs. Variant of Mac L Usedconv 
templuously for : A Celtic Irishman. Also attrib. 

[2596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe cd.)677/t The Oes 
and l^lacks, which the heads of the septs have taken to theyr 
names.] 16:7 J^Ioryson Itin. if. 138, J cannot dissemble how 
confident I am, to beate these Spanish Dons, as well as 
euer I did our Irish Macks and Oes. 2682 Luttrell Brief 
Rel. (1857) I. 92 Another of these Mack Irish papists has 
sworn that [etc.], c 1688 New Letany iii. in Third Collect, 
Poems 6/1 Who's Rid, and Impos’d on, by many a score Of 
Priests, Macks, and Footmen, nis Q. and bis ^Vh— . 

3 UEack (mask), sb.-^ slang. Also mac. [Short 
for Maceerel ^.] A pander. 

2887 W, E. Henley Villon's Straight Tip il. (F.), Fiddle^ 
or fence, or mace, or mack, 2894 Stead if Christ came to 
Chicago 372 The procurers, the souteneurs and the ‘ macs *. 

+ Mack, a. Also 5 make, 5, 9 mak. [a. ON. 
mak-r (found in compar. only). Cf. Mackly adv.y 
and dial, mackerly, mackly adj., mackdike, macky 
seemly, etc.] a. Apt, convenient, b. Neat, tidy, 
C2440 Prornp. Parv. 322/1 Make, or fyt, and mete {iMS. 
K. mak, fyt, or esy), aptus, conveniens. 2825-80 Jasheson, 
Mack, mak, neat, tidy ; Roxb. 

Mack: see Black-mack. Mack, obs. f. Make. 
Mackabaw, variant of Maccobot, 
t Mackabroin. Obs. rare — K [Derived from 
macabree : see Macabre.] An old hag. 

2546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 6r Such an olde witche, 
suche a mackabro^me, As euermore like a hog hangeth the 
groyne. On hir husbande, except be be hir slaue. 

tMackallow. Sc. Obs. Also 7 mac(k)helve, 

8 macalive. [Gael, macaladh fostering.] Some- 
thing handed over to a foster-parent along with a 
child for the benefit of the latter. Also aitrib. 

1580 in Black Bk. Taymo7ith, etc. (Bannatyne Club) 224 
The said father and foster father giving between them of 
makhelve guddls in donation to the said bairn at Beltane 
thereafter the value of two hundred merks of ky [etc.]. 2672 
Contract in Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. XXX. (1896) 22 The 
makhelve is 9 ky. 2678 /bid. so Whilk wholl mackaJlovv 
goods. .the said Duncan and Margret oblldges them. .to 
gress and pastur and bird to the behoofe of thersaid foster. 
*775 Johnson fVesiem Isl. V'ks. X. 484 These beasts are 
considered as a portion and called Macalive Cattle. 
Mackar, obs. Sc. form of Maker. 

Mackarel^l, variant of Mackeeel 
Maokaroon : see Jf acaeoo:y. 

Maokassin, obs. form of Mocassin. 


ffaekaw: see AfACAiv. . 

Ila'Ckeler. rare-'. laS. Va- riair/aar, f. 
to negotiate. Cf. MACKESr^.-j A bro 'c . 

68. SCABLETT Excriaast! 9 Exchange is concladri, eitncr 
the Jlachelers or Brogers, alone betmat thcmselits, or 

bringingtheparties face to face. 

Mackeleredge. Obs. rare-K [ad. Luu 
ikelartj, f. piakelaar UfACKELEB.] 

incipal to account Courtagie and 

Mackenljoy. Oks. Also 7 
lokinboy, mokimbor, ““tonbor- [s- 
sb meacar. kuidke {an t-slabhc) ‘j-ellon- root 



MACKEREL. ■ 

(of the mountain) ’.] An Irish spurge {Euphorbia 
hibenia) said tohave powerful purgative properties. 

1652 Harilib's Lf^acie (ed. 2) App.‘, Interrogatory, Mac- 
taviboy. Whether there he such a thing at all, that this 
herb should purge the body meerly by external touch, or 
whether it be a fable, [etc.] ? 1670 H av Caial, Plant, A nglice 
299 Tithymalus Ilibermcus, Makinboy. *672 Petty Pol, 
Anat. (1691) 111 What is said of the Herb Mackenbory 
is fabulous. 1678 Philups, Mackenboy^ or Afakiniboy, a kind 
of Spurge with a knotty Root, growing naturally in Ireland, 
which being but carried about one, causeth the party to 
go often to stool 1687 Ashe in Phil. Trans, XX, 294 
The famous Irish Herb called Mackenboy. 1816-20 T. 
Green Univ, Herbal I. 543 Euphorbia Hibernica, Irish 
sparge,, .Native of Ireland .. where it is known by the name 
ot makinboy, - 

Kackerel^ (mce'kwel). Forms: 3-6 mak- 
erel(l, 5 makerelle, makyrelle, 4-7 macrel(l, 
inakrel(l, 5 macrelle, 6 macquerell, 7 ma- 
querel, 7-8 macril(l, mayoril, 6-8 maokrell, 
7-9 maokrel, 4-9 mackerell, 7-9 mackarel, 8 
maokarell, 7- mackerel, [a. OF. vtakerel (F. 
inaqtureatC) of unknown origin.] 

1 . A well-known sea-fish, Scomber scomber^ much 
used for food, that approaches the shore in shoals 
in summer-time for the purpose of spawning. 

c X300 Havelok 758 Keling he tok, and tumberel, Herlng, 
and he makerel. aj'gjj Abingdon Acc. (Camden) 38 In 
makerell, xxxiijr. <^1425 Voc. in Wr.-WQlcker 642/2 Hie 
7 HegarnSy makyrelle. c 1460 J, Russell Bk, Nitriure^^Z Mer- 
lynge, makerelle. 1530 Palsgr. 241/2 Macquerell a fysshe, 
tnacquerel. 1573 Tusser Hush, xii. (1878) 28 When Mackrell 
ceaseth from the Seas, John Baptist brings grassebeafe and 
pease. i6ox Chester Love's Afnri,, Dialognt Ixxix, 
Sommer louing Mackrell. 1623 ^Iiddleton & Rowley 
Sp. Gipsy III. li, Bad fortunes are like mackerel at mid. 
summer. <2x658 Cleveland C< rv<i//Vr* 51 Thou shalt 
. . Bait Fi«ihes Hooks to couzen Mackrels Lips. 1701 Swift 
T, Tub Conclus., A book that misses its tide, snail be 
neglected,. like mackarel a week after the season. 1741 
Conipi. Fam.-Piece 1. iii. 214 Slit your Mackrel in halves, 
take out the Roes, gut and clean them. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi 
yourn, France 1. 2 Shoals of maycril. 1870 Yeats Nat, Hist, 
Comm, 32Z Mackerel will bite at almost any bait, 
b. In proverbs and proverbial expressions. 

1760 Foote Minor 1. Wks. 1799 I. 238 You can be secret 
as well as serviceable ? . . Mute as a mackrel 1819 Metro- 
polis III. 154 We were as mule as mackarel for exactly 
seven minutes and a half. 1890 Hall Caine Bondman u, 
xiii, Was he throwing a sprat to catch a mackerel ? 

2 . Applied with qualifying word to other fishes. 
+ Great macherel^ ? the tunny. Spanish mackerel^ 
f (rt) the tunny, ( 3 ) in England the Scomber colias^ 
{c) in U. S. the Scomberomerus maculatns. See 
also liOKSE-MAOKEBEL. 

<2x672 Willughpy lethyogr. (1686) Tab, M. i Thynnus 
sive Thunnus Gesn. Spanish Mackerel X709 Dampier 
Voy, O7S9) HL 4^4 The Great Mackarell is 7 Foot long. 
1832 Couch in Mag. Nat. Hist. V. 22 Spanish Mackarel 
{Scomber maculatns). j88o Gunther Fishes 457 S^comberl 
celias . . often called ' Spanish ' Mackerel 

3 . Angling. Short for mackerel-fly, 

1799 G. S.MITH Laboratory II. 311, 1. Mackarel. Dubbing, 
of light brown camel's hair. 1864 Inietl. Observ. VI. 152 
A fly known to anglers as the macKere). 

4 . at/rib, and Comb., as mackerel-catcher, -flsheTy, 
fleet, -gaff, -smack \ t mackerel-back sb. (see 
quot. a 1700); mackerel-back, -backed adjs., 

long-backed; (^) said of clouds, sky: see 
■mackerel- sky ; mackerel-bait, a fisherman^s name 
for jelly-fish {Cent. Diet.) ; mackerel-bird, local 
name for the wryneck and the young kittiwake (see 
quots.) ; mackerel-boat, a boat for mackerel-fish- 
ing ; ‘ a stout clinch-worked vessel, with a large fore- 
sail, spritsail, andmizen* (Smyth.S’rrzVbr’j JVord-bk.Yj 
mackerel-bob, a four-pointed fish-jig, for catching 
mackerel; mackerel-breeze, a breeze that ruffles 
the water, so as to favour the catching of mackerel 
(cf. mackerel-gale) ; hence mackerel-breezy a. ; 
mackerel-clouds (see mackerel-sky) ; mackerel- 
cock, a local name for the Manx Sheanvater 
(Newton); mackerel-cry, the hawkeFs cry of 
* new mackerel ’ ; mackerel-fly Angling, a species 
of May-fly, also an artificial fly imitating this; 
mackerel-gale, a strong breeze such as mackerel 
are best caught in ; mackerel-guide, a local name 
for the gar-fish ; mackerel-gull, a name in U. S. 
for the tem ; mackerel-midge, the young of the 
rockling {Motelld) (Gunther) ; F mackerel-mint, 
common mint {Mentha viridis) ; mackerel-pike, 
any fish of the genus Scombresocidie ; a saury ( Ce 7 it, 
Diet.) ; mackerel-plough, a knife used for creas- 
ing the sides of lean mackerel in order to improve 
their appearance (Knight Diet. Mech. 1884) ; 
mackerel-scad, an American fish, Decaptems 
macarellus ; mackerel -scout = rtiackerel - guide ; 
mackerel-shark, a name for the porbeagle ; mack- 
erel-sky, a. sky dappled with small white fleecy 
clouds (cirro-cumulus) ; maokerel-sture, a north- 
ern name for the tunny. • 
a X700 B. E, Viet. Cant. Crr.v, *MackareUach. a very 
tall, lank Person. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. o/Farm 1. 249 At 
other times it is .. mottled like a mackerel s back, when it 
U called the ‘ mackerel-back sky’. x888 Pall MMIG. S2 Sept. 
j/2 Insomcplaccsthecloudswerewhatwesailorscall mack- 
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erel back'. x?8s Grose Die/. P’tdg. Tongue^ * Mackarel 
hacked^ long backed. 1865 Intell, Observ. VIII. 257 Cirro- 
cumulus, or a ‘ madcerel-backed * sky. 1879 Cecil Smith 
Birds of Guernsey 94 The Wryneck .. arriving .. about 
the same time as the mackerel, wherefore it has nUo ob- 
lained the local name of ‘ *Mackcrel Bird X882-4 Yar- 
RELL Brit. Birds (ed. 4) HI. 654 Mr. Cordeaux says that 
the Flamborough fishermen call the young Kitiiwakes 
‘ Mackerel-biffls', because they usually appear at sea with 
their parents in August when the foh are approaching the 
coast. 1768 Attn, Reg, x2o A premium, .for encouraging the 
*mackercl-boats to bring their fish to market, X883 Fisheries 
Exhib, Cniah 195 *Mackcrel bob formerly used by New 
England fishermen for the capturcof mackerel without the use 
of bait. X7S1 Smollett Drr. /*/<:. (1779) II. xiv. 209 They 
tacked to and fro in theriverunderthe impulse ofa*rnackerel 
breeze. x843LnFEVREZj/i’ Ttav. Phys,\\\, 111. i. Bpltw.as 
blowing a mackarel breeze only. 2834 K. Mudie Brit. Birds 
(1841) 1. 2 It is one of those •mackerel-breezy days on which 
the surface of the water just dances and dimples. 16x4 Eng. 
way towealik in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) III. 2^ The fishermen- 
•mackarcl-catchers. 1830 N, S. Wheaton jml. 510 • Mack- 
arel clouds -..are hung around the horizon, 1772 Rutty Nat, 
Hist, Co. Dublin 1. 320 The •Mackarel-Cock. .a bird of pas- 
sage coming to us in June and July, about the time of the 
l^Iackarels. . . It is commonly as big as a Cormorant [etc.]. 
17x4 Gay Trivia 11. 310 Ev’n Sundays are prophan’d by 
•Mackrell Cries. 1883 Huxley Addr, Fishery Congress 18 
June 16, I believe then that the *mackerel-fishery, and 
probably all the great sea-fisheries, are inexhaustible. 1894 
Hall Caine Manxman 425 Tlie *mackerel fleet were leaving 
for Kinsale. 1829 Glover's Hist, Derby i. 177 Lesser 
hackle fly, *mackerel fly [etc.]. ‘ 1883 Fisheries Exhib, 
195 *Mackcrel gaff., used by New England fisher- 
men. 1577-87 Harrison England i. x. in Holinshed 1. 45/x 
Scarse comparable to the •makerell gale. 1687 Dryden 
Hitui 4 P. HI. 456 The wind was fair, Iml blew a mackrel 
gale. 2769 Pennant Zool, HI. 222 This fish [mackrel] is 
easily taken by a bait, but the best time is during a fresh 
gale of wind, which is thence called a mackrel gale. 1835 
Jenyns Man. Brit. Vert. Anim. 4x9 Belone vulgaris... 
From its usually preceding the Mackerel, is sometimes 
called the •Mackerel-Guide. 1706 Nemnich Polygl.-Lex'. 
Nat. Hist, V. 820 •Mackarel gull Larus ridibttndus. 1883 
Century Mag. Sept. 653/1 Among the most common birds 
are the.. tern or macKcrell-gull 1832 Couch in Mag. 
Nat. Hist. V. x6 It ts the *mackerel midge of our fishermen, 
to whom it is well known. x86o Gosse Rotn. Nat. Hist. 
149 The mackerel-midge .. never surpasses an inch and a 
quarter in length. 1597 Gerarde Herbal n. ccxv, 553 The 
third [Mint! is called .. in English Speare Mint, .. Browne 
Mint, and *MacreH Mint. 1880-4 F. Day Brit. Fishes 11. 
148 In Ireland hom-eel (Belfast Bay); *mackerel-scout 
(Stran^ford Lough). x669Worlidge.S^'j/. (x68x) 205 

In a fair day, if the sky seem lobe dapled with white Clouas, 
(which they usually term a *Mackarel-sky) it usually pre- 
dicts Rain. 1883 R, H. Scott Elem, Meteorol. 126 Small 
detached rounded masses [of cloud]. .like the markings of 
a mackerel, whence the name • mackerel sky 1697 Lend, 
Cas.'No. 3295/3 An open Pinnace.. came into the Downes, 
..put on Board a •Mackrel Smack, and carried away the 
blaster. 1772 Barrington xnPhil. Trans. LXII. 310^0/4', 
The tunny fish (are caughtl on the coast of .\rgyleshire, . , 
where they arc called •mackrel sture. 

t SQCa'ckerel \ Obs. Forms : 5-6 makerel(l, 
makrel(l, 5-7 nia(c)querel, 7 maquerell^e, 
inackarel(l, -erol(le, macrell ; also in quasi- 
Italian form maq\ier0l(l)B. [ad. OF, maquerel 
(F, viaqiiereau, maquerelle) of unknown origin; 
possibly the same word as Mackerel l ; some 
have conjectured that it is from Du. makelaar 
broker.] One who ministers to sexual debauchery ; 
a bawd, pimp, procurer or procuress. 

1^6 Lyog, De Guil. Pilgr. 13478 Glotouye : Yiff thow me 
cal(e..Lyk as lam, A Bocheresse, Or in ffrench. .1 am caJlyd 
a Makerel, Whos offyce..Ys in ynglysshe bauderyc. ,1483 
Caxton Cato B vij, Nyghe hys hows dWellyd a maquerel or 
bawde. 15x3 Douglas yCzimiv. Prol. ipaSicpoyd makreJlis 
for Lucifer bene leche. x^S Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 27, 1 no 
wais can,.vnwet my cbeekes, beholde bly sisters made by 
Frenchemenmacquerelsolde. <7z6oo Montgomerie A'ctz/n.Ixx. 

8 Quhy maks thou makrels of the modest Muses, a 16x3 Sir 
T. Overbury A fVtfl, etc. (1638) 142 A Maquerela, in plaine 
English, a Bawde. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Gt. Eater 
Kent Wks, i. 143/1 Some get their lining, .by tayles, as Ma- 
querellaes, Concubines, Curiezanes [etc.]. CX645 Howell 
Lett. iL.xxiv, The Pander did his Office, but brought him 
a Citizen clad in Damoisells apparell, so she and her Ma- 
querell were paid accordingly. 1658 in Phillips, a 1700 in 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew. 

t SCackerelage. Obs. In 7 maquorelage. 
[a. F. maqtierelage, f. *maquerel, maquereau : see 
prec,] The services of a bawd or pander. 

1602 Florio Montaigne ii. vii. (1632) 211, 

iniackereler (mas’kerebi). [f. Mackerel 1-f 
-ER L] a. One who goes mackerel-fishing, b. A 
boat used in mackerel-fishing. 

1883 Chamb. yml. 272 Here is a model of that vast net 
used by the mackereler. 2886 Century Mag. XXXII. 824 
The mackerelers do not keep together so much as formerly, 

SXackereling (mx-kerelig), -abl. sb. [f. Maok- 
ErelI + -ING l.J Fishing for mackerel. 

1887 Goode, Fisheries ofU.S, v. II. 604 Men who go 
mackereling. 

Mackeroon, variant of Macaroon. 
IXackmaW (ms'kinj). The name (also written 
Machinac) of an island in the strait between Lakes 
Huron and Michigan ; occurring in the following 
collocations. Mackinaw blanket, also simply 
Mackinaw, a thick blanket, such .as used to 
be distributed to the Indians of the North-west 
by the U.S. government. Mackinaw (boat), a 
large flat-bottomed sharp-ended boat, used on the 


mackninny. 

Great Lakes. Mackinaw trout, the lah-tn„< 
(see Trout). ' 

Gatlin M Amer. /nrf. (,844) I. x. 73 A 
boat, capable of carrying 50 or xoo casks. x8sx Mayxt pIU 
Scalp Hunt, lit 22 My ‘ Mackinaw ’..m^cs my led S 
night and my great coat on other occasions. 18:6 G R 
Goode Anim. Resources U.S. 41 Lure-fish iLsed in takp» 
Mackinaw trout. 1901 Longm. Mag. Tan, 218 Sedate faml’v 
boats with three pairs of oars, mackinaws with white sails 
light in the fre.sh breeze. * 

ilackinboy, variant of Mackenboy Ohs. 
Mackins (mre-kinz). Ohs. exc. dial. Also 6 
meokinse , 7 makin(g) 3 , 7 - 8 mackings ,8 maaihu 
9 dial, maoklins, makers, etc.: see ED.d! 
[Formed as Mack with suffix -kin frequent ij 
similar words.] Used in the asseverative exdama- 
tion By {the) mackins. (Cf. Mack rJ.2) 

' csefa Misogonus in. iii. 73 (Brandi) Eith medinst. 'i6ij 
Lend. Prodigal il. ii. C, A by the mackins, good syr Um*. 
lot. 1654 Gaytoh Pleas. Notes in. ii. 75 ’Twas well thoeght 
on, by the mackins. 1694 Echard Plautus 12 Bylhe 

Mackins, I believe Phebus has been playinglheGood-Fellov. 

1697 Vanbrugh Relapse iv, i. (ijoSt 40 Pashiim, Pray 20 
cept of this small Acknowledgment. Nurse. (Mide.) Gold, 
by makings, your Honour’s goodness is loo great .iK; 
A*. Cheshire Gloss, s.v. By. By the makkins. 

SlacldntoslL (m:e*kintpj). Also macintosh. 

1 . The name of Charles Macintosh (1766-1843), 
applied attrib. to designate garments made of the 
waterproof material invented by him (patent no. 
4804, 17 June 1823), consisting of two or more 
layers of cloth cemented together with india-rubber. 
Now viewed as an attributive use of 3, and utiUea 
with small initial. 

1836 Murray's Handbk. N. Germ. p. xx, A Mackiatofh 
cloak is almost indispensable. 1^9 Brit, Q. Rev. Feb. 5 
Old port, tender mutton and Mackintosh capes are excellent 
things, no doubt. 1853 Reade Chr. Johnsiont A 
fisherman’s long mackintosh coat. 1855 W, Colliss Q. ef 
Hearts (1875) 39 Jessie put on my mackintosh cloak. 

2 . Short lor Mackintosh cloak, coat, etc. Also 
Comb., as mackintosh-maker. 

2836 Frith Let, 18 Oct. mAutobiog. (1888) III. 61, 1 bice 
the mackintosh very much. 2840 I^ncf. in ^1^(1891) I 
365 Sumner striding down Hancock Street in his white 
niackintosh. 2842 Bahham Ingol, Leg., Mxsadv, MargaU 
xiv, I could not see my Macintosh. . Nor yet my best white 
beaver hat. 2852 Jtlustr, Lend. News 5 Aug. (1854) iij/x 
Macintosh-maker. 2872 Carlyle in A/rr. Carlyle's Ltii.u 
14 1 Wrapt in an old dressing-gown with mackintosh boitoned 
round it.^ xcoqG- Rev.)\x\y The bodies of officers bavicj 
been buriecfln mackintoshes had not so disappeared. 

3. The material of which ‘ Mackintosh ’ g.inuents 
are made; now applied to any cloth made water- 
proof by a coating of india-rubber. Also allni. 

2880 MAc(pORMAC Antisept. SuTg, 270 The mackintosh 
should be dipped, shortly before use, in carboUc solution. 
1B89 Lancet 27 Apr. 830/x The bed is covered with a mack* 
into.’»h sheet. 285^ AUbxtW's Syst. Med. 1. 4*9 
a square of mackintosh is placed under the draw-sheeL 1899 
Jbid.yWi, 579 India-rubber or mackintosh covenngsarc 
certainly effectual. ^ , 

DiIacMe, made (ime*kT), sh. Printing [si 
F. macule, ad. L. macula spot, Cf. G. makel spot, 
stain.] A blur in printing; a doubling of the im- 
pression ; also, a blurred sheet. (Cf. Macule x^.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), or A/tfr/r,awaste 

Sheet of printed Paper. 2825 Hansard Typografnia ^ 
Mackle, when part of the ’impression on a paf:® 
double, owing to the platten’s dragging on the fmkeL Jo? 
A mer. Encycl. Printiugtfid. Ringwalt) s.v., If theframeoHn 
tympan rubs against the platen, it will cause a slur or macK 

x888 Jacobi Printers' Vocah., Mackle, a printed sheet wn 
a slurred appearance. . rt 

Slackle, made (mse-k^I), Printing I • 
Mackle j/^] a. irons. To blur, spot, or spou 
(a sheet of paper) ; also (now usually) to pnnt 
(a page) blurred or double, b. intr, Ofthep^iper- 
To become blurred or spoiled. (Cf. Macole v.) 
Hence Ma*ckled i^//. a., Ma’ckling vbl. sb. 

1594 R. Ashley tr. Loys le Roy 22 On a double 
or parchmin (hauing a w’ollen cloth betwixt, them) an 
moyst linnen cloth to keepe the leafe from niackling. • * 7 ^ 
Bailey, Mackled, blotted or daub'd in Printing. . 

Playing-Card Terms in Philol. Soc. Trans. 56 
To Macule, v. a. To spot, stain, soil ; to set 0^'^. / 
printed or painted work. Mackled, adj. Spotted, si • 
soiled. Macklings, Macklingpaper, hlackling-sheeU, 
ing-paper ; sheet of paper put between Lilioz. 

playing-cards, to prevent rubbing, setting-on, and . »' 

tJSIa-ckle, V.2 [ad. Uu. wf'*" 

oiler for sale.] intr. ‘ To sell weavers go 
to shop-keepers ’ (Bailey 1 724). , 

Hence -f* Ma'ckler, a seller of weavers go 
(Bailey 1731 vol. II). ' „ 

Maokless, variant of Makeless u.* ‘'"r/iripr 
t Ma-ckly, oi/w. (9/v. Ins-fimakly. P-Maia 
a.H--LY’2.] Evenly, aptly, easily. W/,/rr 

01440 Fromp. Pars’. 322/= Makly, or 
(P, afte). 2513 Douglas rEneis v. xiv, 32 *■ 
blaw’u; full cvin and rycht makly. - ,.r, 

tMactni-iiiiy. Obs. rare-K j a 

chinine, pi. dim. of macchina MACHib’E so.\ 
puppet-show. j^uid 

- <12734 North Exam. in. viii. § 12 as in 

. .r^resent emblematically the Downfall 01 Ataj i 
his Raree-Show and Mackninny. 
jyiackrel, -ell, obs. forms of Mackerel. 



MACLE. 
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MACROCOSM.- 


■ Made (mre-k’l). See also Mascle. [al F. 
made, ad. L. macula spot, mesh.] 

1. Cryst. A hemitropic or twin crystal. Also 
at/rid. [AfterRomedei.’Isle’snseofr.7«a(r/e,i783.] 

x8oi De Boumon's A cc. certain Minerals in Phil. Trans. 
XCI. 185 Whence results a kind of made, the form of which 
isarhomboidaltetraedralprism. iBzgNat. Philos.^ Pclaris, 
Li^ht xvi. 60 tU. K. S.) The irregularities of crystallisation, 
which are known by the name of Maclet or Hemitrope forms.' 
x86o Maury Phys. Geo^. Sea ix. § 442 Crystals of ice, like 
macles of snow, were observed to form near the bottom. 
rW3 All Year Rcntnd 17 Nov. 535 A diamond at last, of 
iriacle shape, weighing some twenty carats I 
(See quot. 1865.) 

1839 .Ure Did. Ar/s,^ Made, is the name of certain 
diagonal black spots in minerals, like the ace of diamonds in 
cards. <1x852 Macgiluvray Nai. Nisi. Dee Side (1855) 
454 Orthoclase . . forms large macles in Rubislaw quarries, 
near Aberdeen. x86s Watts Did. Chan., Made is the 
name given to certain spots in minerals of a deeper hue 
than the rest ; sometimes proceeding- from difference of 
aggregation, sometimes from the presence of a foreign 
substance: clay-slate, for example, may be ma'cled with 
iron pyrites. 1872 Page Adv. TexUBk. Ceol. vii. 118 Fel- 
•spar with large macles of mica. 

3 . = Chiastolite. 

fi82x Jameson Man. Minei-al. 318 Chiastolite, Made, 
Haiiy.] ^ 1821 ^1 awe Catal. Minerals (ed. 4) 99 Chiastolite— 
PTacle, is of a yellowish white colour. xSaa Cleavelano 
Mineral, i5* Geol. 1. 427 ‘The term Made^ as the name of 
a distinct species, applies' to the whitish prisms only. 
X862 Dana man. Geol. % 60. 58 (Andalusite] often having 
the interior tesselated with black, in which case it is usually 
called made, or chiastolite. 1896 Chester Did. Min., 
Made, a syn. of chiastolite, alluding particularly to the 
black centre which a crystal often shows when cut trans- 
versely, similar to the mascle of heraldry. 

4 . Her. = Mascle. 

1727-41 Chambers Cyd., Mascle, or Made. 1828-40 
Berrv Encyd. Her. 1, Macles or Mashes. These terms 
occur in ancient books of armory, meaning the same as 
Mascles. 1847 Gloss. Heraldry, Made, see Mascle. 
JIacle, Priniing'. see Mackle. 

3VEacled (mte-kTd), ppl. a. Also mackled. 
[f. Macle + -ei>.] a. Of a crystal: Hemitropic. 

b. Marked like chiastolite (Webster Suppl. 1880). 

c. Ar<m=sMASCiiED (Webster 1897). 

1822 Cleavcland Mineral. ^ Geol, 11.' 793 Maded Crj’stal, 
a hemitrope crystal is sometimes thus called, a 1852 Mac- 
giluvray Nat. Hist. Dee Side (1855) 455 Garnet .. In pen- 
tagonal dodecahedrons, single or maded. 1858 Maury 
Phys. Ceo£-. Sea xiil. § 761 Organisms as delicate as the 
maded frost. 1862 G. P. Scrope Volcanos 33 tu>te, I'he 
crystals being, .manyofthem mackled. 2865 [see hi aclc s]. 

Macln'r(e)ite. Min. [NamedafterW.Maclure, 
U. S. geologist : see -ite.J A name independently 
proposed in iSaa for two different minerals, now 
identified respectively with augite and chondrodite. 

x8x2 Nuttall in Amer. Jrnl. Set. V. 246 Maclurite. 1822 
Seybert ibid, 344 hlaclureite. 1822 Cleavcland Mineral, 
^ Geol. II. 783. 

^yiacmvILailite. [Named after John Mac- 
millan {died 1753), the founder of the body; see 
-irE.j A member of the body known as the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 

X799 Statist. Aec. Scbll. XXI. Index i, Macmillaniies. 
1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. xVii, I only meant to say that you 
were a Cameronian, or MacMillanite. 

Macock, var. Maycock, kind of pumpkin. 
Hacomet, -it(e, -yt(e, obs. fif. Mahomet, 
Macon, obs. form of Mahound, MASoy. 
Iffacouite (me^’k^nait). Min. [f. Macon name 
of a - county in Georgia, U. S. A. ; see -ite.] A 
h3"dro«s silicate of aluminium, iron and magnesium. 

1873 F. A. Gentii in Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. XIII. 396 
Maconiie, (a new species [of corundum]). 

Macoute, variant of Macute. 

Macquerel(l, obs. form of Mackerel. 

II 3U[acq,iiignoii. Obs. [F. maquiguon^ A 
horse-dealer. 

1798 Charlotte Smith Vn^. Philos. III. 126 ‘Lord who?’ 
said the macquignon* in a surly lone. [Foot-n.'\ *A sort of 
Jobber in horses who .still calls himself a gentleman. [X834 
James % Marston Hall x,‘ 1 remember his turning off his 
chief ecuyer for merely whispering in the street with a ma- 
quignon, who was bringing him a horse for sale.) 

HEacraiue (makra'm^). Also macrami. 
[App. a. Turk, maqravia towel, napkin, hand- 
kerchief, a. Arab. 7 mqrafn^^ ?striped cloth.] 
A fringe or trimming of knotted thread or cord ; 
knottecl-work ; the art of making this. Also attrib. 

1869 Mrs. Palliser Lace iv. 65 This art is principally 
applied to the ornamenting of huckaback. towels, termed 
Macrame, a long fringe of thread being left at each end, 
for the purpose of being knotted together in geometrical 
designs. x88r Dnily.Nnvs iii July 2^ Macrami laces con- 
tinue to attract some attention. 1M2 Caulfeild & Saward 
Did. Needlavk. 331 'I’he basis of all Macrame Lace is 
knots... ilacrame IS celebrated for its durability and excel- 
lence, 1898 Daily News 8 Dec. 3 h The girls had the result 
of their deft labours in woolwork', needlework, macramiwork. 

II SCacranclieiiia (msjkrqkrnia). Also in 
anglicized form macrauchene. [mod.L. Ma- 
crauchenia (Owen 1838), generic name f. Gr. 
Kpav^^jjv long-necked, f. fianp-os long ■¥■ neck.] 
A fossil animal of the order Pachydennata having 
some resemblance to a camel. 

• 2B38 Owen Fossil Mamm., Zool. Voy. Beagle 1. 35 


The animal— which .. I propose to call Macrauchenia- Ibid. 
42 The Macrauchene. 1859 DarivIn Orig. Spec. vii. (1878) 
178 'I’he camel, guanaco, and macrauchenia. 1903 Q. Rev. 
Jan. 59 The macrauchenia, athree-toed ungulate of the size 
and proportions of a camel. 

Maurell, obs. form of Mackerel 2. 

i' SXa'Crio. Obs^rare~-^, .[? altered from 
maquerean.'] « Mackerel 2 . 

<1x627 Middleton Anything JarQuiet Li/i v. xi. (1662) 
G 3, Pander, Wittoll, Macrio, basest of knaves. 

tMa’critude. Obs.'~^, viacritudo^ 

f. macer lean.] Leanness. 

2623 in CocKERAM {jnachr-). 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

Macro-. (mre’krd), before a vowel macr-, repr. 
Gr. pa/rpo-, comb, form oi ftanpos long, large, used 
in many scientific terms (see also the main words). 

a. JVtys. and Path., in sbs. of mod.L. form in 

-7fl compounded with Gr. names for different parts 
of the body, and signifying excessive development 
of the part in question, as Ma:crocep]ia‘Ua [Gr. 
K€<pa\ij head] (also anglicized Macroce*phaly), 
excessive length or size of the head. Marcro- 
chei'lia [Gr, 1*P]» ^ enlargement and 

thickening of the lips, lffa:croglo*SBla[Gr. 7Xwo’ffa 
tongue], a progressive enlargement of the tongue, 
with protrusion from the moatK Ma^crome'lia 
[Gr. fieXos limb], abnormal deveiopment of a limb. 
Ma^crosto'mia [Gr. arSfta mouth], abnormal ex- 
tension of one or both angles of the mouth. 

1889 Syd. Soc. Lex., ‘*Mactx>cephaBa. Macrocephaly. 
X883 Ashknrst's Tnternat. Encyd. Swg. Ill, 34 *hIacro- 
chiJia. 1899 AJlbnids Syst. Med. VI. 455 Macrocheilia is 
a similar condition to macroglossia. X862 Syd. Soc. Year- 
bk. 117 Case of “Macroglossia. 1870 Holmes' Sy si. Surg. 
(ed. 2) IV. 2x6 Macro-glossia. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
Vl. 452 They, .may occur on the limbs, giving rise to “macro- 
melia. Pathol. Anat. (1874)535 "Makro-' 

siomia, is prolongation of the corners of the mouth. 

b. in sbs. in which the combining form victcro^ 
is prefixed’ to a sb. to indicate either that the 
individual is of unusual size, or that it contains a 
number of smaller individuals (for the signification 
see the second member in each case); chiefly formed 
for antithesis with words beginning with niicro^ of 
earlier or simultaneous formation, as inacrococcus, 
viacroconidinm, inacrchcyst, macro-farad, macros 

g. wicte, macrogamclocyte, inacro-g)nidium, macros 
merozoite, macro-molecule, maero-mteleits, macro- 
septum, macro-somite (hence -somiiic adj,), macro- 
stylospore, macro-zoogonidium, macrozoospore. 

1887 Garnsey Si Balfour tr. De Bary's Fungi 458 Cocci 
..are distinguished ..according to their dimensions into 
mierococei, *macrococci, and monadfonns. 287^ Cooke 
Fungi 17^ As early as i860 he [Tulasne) recognized the 
large..vesicle.s which originate the fertile tissue, but did not 
comprehend the part which these “Macrocj-sts were to per- 
form. 1884 H.M.WARoin^. ys-nt. Mieroscop.Sci.'ky^XV . 
279 Each pair consists of a macrocyst and a so-called 
paracyst. Attbutt's Syst. Med. Vlll. 945 The female 

gametocyte, consisting of a single “roacrogamete. X903 E, A. 
Mikchin Sporozoa in Ray Lankester .?<»<>/, i. P?’oiozon 215 
Since .. the gametes are differentiated into male elements 
or microgametes, and female elements or macrogarnetes, 
their mother cells must be distinguished further into micro- 
gametocytes and *7nac7vganidocytes. 2853 Henfrey [tr. 
Braun's Rejuvenesc.\ Bot. Physiol. Mem. (Ray Soc.) 237 
Plants with two kinds of moving germ-cells, large Vtnacro- 
gonidia) and small [tnicrogonidia). 2903 E. A, ISIinchjn 
Spdrozoa in Ray Lankester Zool, i. Protozoa 256 Within 
the c^’tocj’st the schizont may break up into smaller micro- 
merozoites or larger “macromerozoiies. 2892 J. A. Thom- 
son Outlines 0/ Zoology xoi In the ciliated Infusorians 
there are two nuclear bodies. .. The smaller or micro- 
nucleus lies by the side of the larger or “macro-nucleus, 
j88o Bessey 223 The protoplasmic contents of cer- 

tain cells [of Hydrodidyoii\ break up into a large number 
of daughter-cells (“macrozoogonidia). 187S Q. yrnl. Micro- 
scop, Sd. XV. 396 “Macrozoospores (which germinate asexu-' 
ally). 1888 Amer. Nat. XXII. 942 The head . . is divided 
into.. the primitive head-segment. .and the gnathophorous 
“macrosomite. Ibid, 941 The,.primar>’ or “macrosomitic 
segmentation of the primitive body, 

c. Cryst. Macro-axis = macrodiagonal sb. 
Maxrodia'goual sb. the longer of the diagonals 
of a rhombic prism ; also adj., pertaining to this 
diagonal. Ma'crodome, a dome (see Dome 5 b) 
parallel to the macrodiagonal ; hence Maexoflo- 
zna’tlc a., pertaining to the macrodome. ISiIacro- 
pi'zzacoid, a pinacoid parallel to the vertical and 
macrodiagonal axes, Ma'croprism, a prism of 
an orthorhombic crystal between the macroptna- 
coid and the unit prism. Ma^cropy ramidi a 
pyramid corresponding to the ma'croprism. 

1898 Dana Mineral,, “Macro-axis, 1848 Webster, *Macro- 
diagonal. 1858 7 'hodichum Urine 143 *1116 planes.. of the 
macrodiagonal prism (are inclined] at an an^le of 85® 14'. 
1883 Heddle in Encyd. Bril. XVI. 360/x lo^ the greater 
lateral axis the name macrodiagonal is given. Ibid. 
360/2 When n — <0 a “macrodome results. Ibid., The limit- 
ing “macropinacoid. Ibid., On the one side originate nu- 
merous “macroprisms. Ibid., A new pyramid is produced, 
named a “macropjTamid. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks 
Classified ao Cleavage prismatic, very perfect, “Macro- 
domatic perfect. 

. d. in adjs., with sense * containing or possessed 
of some object in a largelj’ developed form *, as 
Macramdrous a, Bot, [Gr. dySp-, dvijp man],' 


having elongated male plants. Macroda'ctyl a. 
=next; (see quot.). Macrodactylic, -da'c- 
tylons adJs, [Gr. SontpAos finger, toe], having long 
fingers or toes. Ma'crodont a. [Gr. oSovt-, oSotiy 
tooth], ha^ng long teeth. Maxrope'talons a. 
[Gr, TTiraXov leaf], having long or large leaves or 
petals (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1856). Macrophyll- 
ine, -phyllons adjs. [Gr. ^uXAov leaf],, having 
long or large leaves. Ma:cropleu*ral a. [Gr. 
jrAeupa jib, side], having long plenrce. Ma:cro- 
stylous a. Bot., having *a long style (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1856). Macro 'tons a. [Gr. dor-,. 
oiJy ear], having long ears. Ma'crotypons a. 
Min. [Type], having a long form, 

2^2-4 Cooke Brit. Fi-esh-w. Algx I. 248 Male plants, 
dwarf (nannandrous) , . or elonpated (“macrandrous). 2837 
Partington Brit. Cycl. Nat. Hist. III. Macrodactyles, 
long^toes.^ The last of the regular families into which 
Cuvier divides thestili birds or waders. 2836 — Ibid. 21 . 836 
Cuvier's “Macrodaclylic, or long-toed family of Echassic7-s, 
or stilt birds. 2848 Maunder Treas. Nat. Hist. Gloss., 
*Macrodndylous, furnished with long toes adapted for 
tra\ ersing floating leaves and aquatic herbage. 2891 Flower 
& Lydekker Mnwmals 74s [Negroid type.) Thick, everted 
lips; prognathous jaws; large teeth (“macrodont). 2871 

W. A. Leighton Licheityiora 55 Thallus “macrophylline. 
1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., ^/<Tcr-<>/Zi^//NT..*macrophyllous. 
1882 in Academy 22 Oct. 315 The “macropleural and brachy- 
pleural types. 2886 Ford in Amer. jrnl. Sd. Ser. in. 
XXXIl. 475 Reasons for believing that the Brachypleural 
species of the genus Paradoxides are more recent than the 
Afacropleural. 2887 Ward tr, Sachs' Physiol. Plants 700 
The pollen of the “macrostylous flowers is transferred to tne 
microstylous stigma of another plant. 28^0 Smart, * Macro- 
tons, long-eared. 2822 Jameson Man. Mineral, 55 “Macro- 
typous Limestone. 

Macrobian (makwQ*bian),n. [f Gr./iavp(5/3to«y 
(f. ftaxpo-s long + Biof life) + -AN,] Long-lived. 

[1727 Bradley Fam. Did. %.v.Agc, The Macrobian Pills., 
have theirName from aGreekWord which signifies lone Life.] 
2859 R. F, Burton Centr, Ajr. in yrnl. Geogr. Soc. XXI3C. 
323 The race is still macrobian, arriving late at maturity. 

Macrobiote ("b3i*i7ut). rare—^. [ad. Gr. ^a/rpo- 
0 ioTos, f. iMKpo-s long + Bioros life.] A long-liver. 

x8Sz F. L. Oswald in Pop. Sci. Monthly XXL 590 The 
Tliess-ilian mountaineers were the macroblotes, the long- 
livers, par excellence, of the Roman Empire. 

HiIacrD'biotic (mrejkrabsjp’iik), a. and sb. 
[Formed as prec. +-ic.] a. adj. Inclined or tend- 
ing to prolong life; relating to the prolongation 
of life. b. sb. pi. The science of prolonging life. 

2797 Hujelands Art Proloftg. Li/e Pref. (1S53) xx Hence 
arises a particular science, the Macrobiotic, or the art of 
prolonging it (life), which forms the subject of the present 
work. 282s New Monthly Mag, V. 351 Any of your 
readers. .of macrobiotic tendencies. 2862DEQUINCY IVks, 

X. 251 note, A Greek work on the subject of macro- 
biotics. 2879 Punch 1 Nov. 201/2 Dr. Richardson .. is a 
great makrobiotic sage. 

lytacroceplialic (mjE^krojsrfe'lik), a, [f. Gr. 
po;fpoN£<^aA-os(f. nuKpo-s long + mfaK-q head) + -ic.] 

a. Pertaining to persons with long or large heads. 

b. Of a person ; Having a long or large head. 

2852 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) 1. ix, 236 The macro- 

cephalic skulls of the Crimea. 2877 Burnett Ear 25 In 
macrocephalic heads we find large massive ears.^ 2898 
Tunniclifke in Nature 25 Dec. 150/1 To the physician the 
professional athlete is neither more nor less interesting than 
the macrocephalic dwarf. 

Macroceplialous (m:e--kre|Se'rai3s), a. [f. 
Gr.fiaxpaKe^aX-os^seeprei:.) + -ocs.] Long-headed, 
a. Having or pertaining to a long head. b. ^o/.' 
Said of dicotyledonous embryos whose cotyledons 


are consolidated. 

283s Lindley Introd. Bot. 1, ii. (1830) 251 Those embryos 
which .. Richard (called) macrocephalous. 2865 Tiiurnam 
in Nat. Hist, Rev, V. 266 The macrocephalous skulls of 
the Crimea. 

Macrocosm (n3£e'kr<?kpz’in). Also rarely in 
L, and quasi-Gr. forms : 7 macrocosmua, 9 -cos- 
mos. [ad. F, macrocosme (<ri30o), ad. med.L. 
macrocosntus, lepr. Gr. *fiaKpbs noa^os (jianpoi 
long, great, koofos world). (Cf, Megacosm.) 

Although med.L. macrocosmns has not been found earlier 
than in Higden (c 2350) it must be the source of the 
Fr. form recorded <ri3oo, and it seems to imply the prior 
existence of a Gr. phrase “fiaicpwAoa/ios formed in imitation 
of niKphs Koafioc Microcosm. For the idea expressed, cf. 
hlacrobius in Somn, Scifi. i. xii, ‘ Ideo physici mundum 
magnum hominem, et hominem brevem mundum t«e 
dixerunt'. From the use of brevem here, and_ the 
* I^Iicroscosmum. .petit vtonde, e'est Ihomme yui port duf'C 
(Du Cange), it may be suspected that paxpoc wa.s at lirec 
intended in the sense of ‘long’, interpret^ with * 

duration ; though the inference is not absolutely 
as the formal similarity of the word 
Sufficiently account for its selection m an ^"*‘1**® J ^ ' 

However this may be, the relation of 

and microcosm has suggested the 11^ of , antithetic 
sense ‘on a large scale*, in many modern %Nords antithetic 

universe, in contru-^ 

distinction W the ‘little world ’or MicbotosJI, i.e. 

to man viewed as an ™ tn Lvd. 

The eyiiest instancM onhe Jvor<n E ^ 
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x6oo W. Watson Decacarifo/t ii6o2) 274 Throughout all 
this vaste ^iacrocosme, they findc not one patterne. .like to 
ours. X794 G. Adajis Nat. ^ Philos. IV. xli.'C. 353 
Applied and determined by an Infinite Mind in the macro* 
cosm or universe. 1867 Froude Short Stud,^ Sci. Hisi. 9 
He desires, first, to see the spirit of the Macrocosmos. 
x88i Huxley in Nature No. 615. 346 The microcosm re« 
peats the macrocosm.^ 

2 . transf. In various occasional applications, de- 
noting some great whole, the structure of which 
is conceived to be imaged on a smaller scale by 
that of some constituent portion of it. 

xBsx Sir F. Palcrave Eng. I. 347 No population 

..is absolutely inert in the macrocosm of humanity. 1875 
N. Anter. Rev. CXX. 256 The macrocosm of society can be 
inferred from the microcosm of individual human nature. 
1896 J. R. Harris Union with God iii. 59 His life is the 
great life, and all our little lives are involved in it, Christ 
being the macrocosm, and ourselves the microcosm. 

Hence Maxroco'smic a, [-ic], of or pertaining 
to the macrocosm or universe, f Macroco’smi- 
cal a. [-10 + -AL], ss prec. Macrocosmology 
[-(o)logv], a description of the macrocosm. 

X625 Gill Sacr. Philos, iv. 53 There is some powerfull 
prindple, for sending up such waters which naturally doe 
flee from heat, as this macrocosmicall Sun is for drawing of 
them upward. 1690 W. Y. A rtif. JVines To Rdr. A y b, 
When the Macrocosmical World was finished. x8s6 Mayne 
Exhos. Lex.i Macrocosmical^ Macrocosvtology. X87X Tyi.oR 
Prim. Cult. I. 316^ It forms part of that macrbcosmic 
description of the universe well known in A.siatic myth. 
Kacrocyiic (mae’krdsait). Path. [f. Macro- + 
-CYTE.] An abnormally large red blood-corpuscle 
found in some forms of anjemia. Hence H Macro- 
cytlicemia, -emia (-si))rmia) [Gr. ajfxa blood], 
the presence of macrocytes in the blood. 

x8^ Syd. Sac. Lex., Macrocyte. 1894 GouLO lUustr. 
Diet. Med., Macrocythemia. 1897 AtlbutVs Syst. Med. 
II. 750 If.. afurther examination of the blood be made, .. 
both microcytes and macrocytes will have practically dis* 
appeared. ^1898 Ibid. V, 414 This condition, named macros 
cyt/ixmia, is apt to occur, .in any case of severe antemia. 

Macroguathic (mseikroignue-Jjik), a. [f. 
Maoeo- + Gr. -yvai-os jaw + -la.J Having long or 
protruding jaws. So Macrognathism (makrp'- 
gnajiiz'm), the peculiarity or fact of being macro- 
gnathic ; protrusion of the jaws. Macrognathous 
(makrp-gnaj)3s) a. =Mackognathic. 

^ 2856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Macrognathous. 1864 Huxlky 
in Readers Mar., The jaws . .project more forward than 
in man, so that the chimpanzee is both macrognathous and 
prognathou.«5. 2864 —Jbid. 19 Mar. 364/3 The macro- 
gnathism and prognathism are carried to about the same 
extent. 2874 Dawkins Cave Hunt. vi. 193 The entire max- 
illary apparatus is so largely developed, that the term 
‘ macrognathic introduced by Professor Huxley, is par- 
ticularly applicable. 

Iffacrograpliy (m&hrp’graft). [f. Macro* + 
Gr. -ypafpia writing.] Abnormally large writing (as 
a symptom of nervous disorder). Hence Maxro- 
gra'pMc a. 

i8p9 Pop. Sci. Monthly June 203 The macrography alter- 
nating with the micrography. Ibid. 205 Fig, a, Macro- 
graphic and micrographic writing by the same epileptic. 

Utacrology (makr^-16d5i). [ad. L, macrologda, 

a. Gr. fiaKpokoyh, f. paupoKoyos speaking at length, 
f. fxaKpo-s long + ’\ 6 yos speaking.] a. As a rhetor- 
ical figure : The use of redundant words or phrases, 

b. ^en. Prolixity of speech. 

[1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary n. (1595) 82 Macrologia 
where a dause Is finally added to the matter going before, 
in seeming more then needed.) 26x6 Bullokar Eng. 
Expos., Macrologie. long and tedious talke. 2656 Blount 
Glossogr., Mcurology, prolixity in speaking. lyzy Pope, etc. 
Art 0/ Sinking 105 The Macrology and Pleonasm are as 
generally coupled, as a lean rabbit with a fat one. 
IVIacromere (mze*kr^mioj). Embryology, [f. 
Gr. paKp6~^ \ong + pepoi part.] The larger of the 
two masses into which the vitellus of the develop- 
ing ovum of LameUibrojichiata divides : cf. Mr- 
CROfiiERE. Hence macrome’ral, Macroine’ric 
adjs,, of or pertaining to the macromere. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. viii. 483 Those [blasto- 
meres] which proceed from the macromere long remain larger 
and more granular than those which proceed from the 
micromere. Ibid. 484 The macromeral hemisphere next 
undergoes invagination. Ibid. 499 The macromeric part of 
the vitellus. x^S J. A. Tho.mson Oullities Zool. (ed. 2) 417 
The third cleavage . . gives rise to four larger cells (or macr<> 
meres),.. and to four ^smaller cells (or microraercs). 

Macromeritic (mjeikrdmeri-tik), a. [f. Ma- 
cro- + Gr. pep-ot part + -Ite + -ic.] Of granitoid 
rocks : Having a structure discernible by the naked 
eye ; opposed to micromcriiic. 

[2882 Geikie Text‘book GcoL 11. n. iii. 90 This structure is 
characteristic of many eruptive rocks. Though usually di,s- 
tinctly recognizable by the naked eye (‘macromerite’ of 
Vogelsang), it sometimes becomes very fine (‘micromerite').) 
In mod. Diets. 

USacronxeter (mKkrp*mz'taj). [f. Macro- + 
-METER.] An instrument for measuring distant or 
inaccessible objects. 

'282S W. Hamilton Handbk. Perms Arts^ff Sci., Macros 
meter, in Mathematics, an instalment contrived to measure 
the distance of inaccessible objects by means of two reflec- 
tors on a common sextant. 1888 Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 
226/1 Porro’s telemeter, Elliott’s telescope, and Nordenfell’s 
macromeierillustrate the principle. 

Tffacroxuyelon (m2e-kr<7m9i'elpn). Anat. £f. 


Macro- -f- Myelok.] Owen’s name for the me- 
dulla oblongata. Hence Kacromyelonal a, 

■ 2846 Owen Lect. Anat. yertebrate Anim. Contents 9 
‘Macromyelon’ or Medulla Oblongata. 2868 — Anat. 
Vertebrates III. 83 The floor of the expanded macro- 
myelonal canal. 

* II IVtacron (mte'krfm, m?i*krpn). [a. Gr. paicpav, 
neut. of/ta/rpiJrlQng.] A straight horizontal line (“) 
placed over a vowel to indicate that it is 'long*. 

x8st G. Brown Cram, of Gramm. Btouoie, The difierent 
uses made of the breve, 'the macron, and the accents, 
2891 H. HRAttLEV Stratmands M.-E. Diet. Pref. viii. In my 
notation the macron is placed over an original long vowel 
which remained long in Middle-Bnglish. 

Macrophage (moe-kraf^ids). P/iys. [ad. 
mod.L. macrophagus, f. Gr. naKpo-t long + tpaycTv 
to devour.] A name given to certain large leuco- 
cytes, from their supposed power of devouring other 
organisms, especially pathogenic microbes. 

18^ Ruffer in Q. frnL Mtcrosc. Set. Feb. 483 Cells to 
Vv'hich he (MetscnmkofTI has given the name of macro- 
phages and microphages. 2897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 7 
These macrophages can destroy the tubercle bacilli. 

Maorophagocyte (mie-.krofx’giSsait). Phys, 
[f. Macro- + Phai.ocyte,] =prec. 

x8g6 AllbutPs Syst, Med, I. 79. 

Macropicide (m&krfpisaid). voncc-iod. See 

next and -ewE i.] A slayer of kangaroos. 

2866 ComJu Mag. Dec. 744 The stockmen., were decidedly 
the most efficient macropreides. 

Macropilie(mtc*kr<Jpain),4r, [f.mod.L.;;/flrrf?^- 
us (ad. Gr. paKpostovs : see next) kangaroo + -ine.] 
Of or pertaining to the kangaroo. 

2888 O. Thomas Catal. Marsupialia Brit. Mus. 122 The 
macropine characters of its lower jaw. 2892 Flower Sc 
Lyof.kker Mammals 262 The macropinc characters of the 
mandible preponderate. 

IKtacropod (mre’kr^Jppd), a. and sb, [a. Gr. 
/tdifpoTroS*, paKpoTfov^ long-footed, f. ^gpu-s long + 
rroS-, Trow foot.J a. adj. Long-footed, b. sb. A 
long-footed animal, e. g. a spider-crab. (In recent 
Diets.) Maoro'podal <2. Bot.^ of a monocotyle- 
donous embryo : Having the radicle large in pro- 
portion to the cotyledon. Iffacropo'dian Zool.y 
one of a tribe of brachyurous decapod cntstaceans. 
lUacro'podous a, = MACROPODAb. 

2830 Linoley Nat. Syst. Bot. 253 The plants belonging to 
AIlsmace«c . . and Butome^c, have all a disproportionally 
large radicle, whence the embryos of such were called by 
the late M, Richard, macropodal. 2839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 
256/2 Macropodians. 2852 Henslow Diet. Bot, Terms, 
Macropodous, 2887 Garnsby & Balfour tr. Goebel's Classif. 

Mo^hol. Plants 431 In the Heloblae the axial portion 
forms the larger part of the embryo (macropodous embryo). 

Macropterous (mrekrp-pteras), a. [f. Gr. 
IxaKpoirrep os (f. fiaxpo-s long + nrepi-y wing) + 
-ODS.] Long-winged. 

1833^ Todd Cycl, Anat, 1 . 280/2 Macropterous Sea-birds, 
Macroscian (makrp-Jian), a. and sb. [f. Gr. 
paKpoaKtos, f. paxpo-s long + axla shadow. Cf. 
Antiscian.] a. adj. Having a long shadow, 
b. sb. One having a long shadow, an inhabitant 
of the polar regions. In some mod. Diels. 
Macroscopic (mse:krD|skp-pik), a. [f. Macro- 
-b -scopic.] Visible to the naked eye, in opposition 
to Microscopic. 

X87Z Peaslee Ovar. Ttwtoiiys 31 The macroscopic char- 
acter of these t wo forms of cystoma depends on the number 
and size of their constituent cysts. 2897 Athenzum 7 Aug, 
194/3 The structure of lavas, microscopic and macrascopic. 
Hence LXaxrosco'pical rr. =prec. Xlaxrosco pi- 
cally adv,, by the naked eye, as studied by *lhe 
naked eye without the aid of a lens, 

*877 Q. yml. Mtcrosc, Sci. XVII, 22B Macroscopically ' 
and microscopically the retina, exposed to yellow light, | 
behaves in the same way as after the operation of red light. 
2878 T. Bryant Pract. Stirg. I. 38B Its macroscopical 
appearance was that of a fibrous tumour, 2879 Dana Man, 
Geol. (ed. j) 66 A rock may be studied microscopically or 
macroscopically. ^1899 Allbutt's Syst, Med. VIl. 236 At 
the autopsy, nothing pathological was found macroscopic- 
ally. Ibid. 837 Macroscopical examinations of the central 
nervous system in uncomplicated cases of chorea. 

Macrosmaiiic, a. rare, [irreg. f. Macro- + 
Gr. oapjj smell,] Capable ofsmelling at a distance. 

i8m Allbutfs Syst. Med. VI. 753 All that remains in man 
of the great rhinencephalon of jnacrosmatic mammals is the 
olfactory bulb and tract. 

lUCacrOSporange (miE:kr<7,sporrE’nd.:5). Also 
in mod.L. form -sporangium, [f. Macro- + 
Spobange.] The sporange or capsule containing 
the macrospores. (Cf. Megasporange.) 

2875 Bennett & Dver Sachs' Bot. 396 If a micro- 
sporangium is about to be formed, each of the mother-cells 
is broken op into four tetrahedral spores, which all develope 
into microspores ; in the roacrosporangium, on the contrary, 
the mother-cells remain, with one exception, undivided. 
2882 Card. Chron. XVIII. 40 Four of these macrospores 
occur in each macrosporange. 

IKIacrospore (mjE*kmspooi). [f. Macro- + 
Spore.] a. Bot,. One of the specially large 
(quasi-female) spores of certain flowerless plants, 
b. Zool. One of the spore-like parts into which 
a monad subdivides. (Cf. Megaspore.) 

-2859 Todd Cycl. Anat, V. 243/1 The development of the | 


’ prothallmm commences .. several months after the 
spore has been sown. 2870 Hooker 26^ 

macro.spores of Selaginella and Isoetes develop a V imV 
prothallus. 2875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot -tr Th 
separation of the se.Yes is already prefigured by the twi 
kinds of spores, the Macrospores being female in so far 4 
they develope a small prolhallium. * 

Macrothere (ma-kriJJiIei). Also in L. fonn 
maorothorium. [ad. mod.L. macratberiumd.G: 
paapb-s long + Brjptov wild beast.] A member of m 
e.xtinct Enropean genus of the sloth tribe. 

1862 Dana Man. Geol. iv. 528 The Macrothere ..itts 
related to the Afripn Pangolin (the Anteater) but to sir 
or eight times its size. 1884 G. Allen in LoJign.Mag.hvt 
192 The macrotherium, a monstrous ant*eaier. 

Ma'crotone. rare-°. [?f. Macro- - h Tost. 
Cf. Gr. panpoTov-os stretched out.] =MACR0h‘. 
2880 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

Macmrotis, macronroas (maktui-ns), c. 
Zool, [f. mod.L. viaerura neut. pi. (f. Gr. paxfo-; 
long -h ovpa tail) -t -ous.] Pertainingto theMacma, 
or long-tailed tribe of the Decapod Crustacea, 
which includes the lobster and its congeners. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, xlviii. IV. 452 Exechnait 
(Macrurous Decapod Crustacea, Latr.). 2839-47 ToDoC/d 
Anat.^ III. 445/2 The Macrourous Decapods .. arc all 
organized for swimming. 2890 Nature 11 Sept., Thedcsccnt 
of crabs from macrurous ancestors. 

So MacmTal, -ou’ral a. (also sh. one of the 
Macntra) ; Macru*ran, -on'ran a. and sb. 

2842 Brands Diet, Sci. etc., Macrourans. 2851 Bril. 
Assoc. Rep., Sections 8r On the Antenna; of the Annuloa, 
and their Homology in the Macrourals. By Dr. W. Mac* 
donald. 2852 Dana Crust, i. 33 Corresponding precisely m 
its course to that of the Macroural suture. 1877 Huxiey 
Anat. Inv. Anim. vi.340 Nor are the antennules capable of 
being folded back into distinct chambers in any Macruraa at 
present known. s^zEdin.Rev. Jan. 202 Ills not Icchricaliy 
a prab but a Pagurid, a macruran hermit. 

f IVEactate^ v. Obs. “ ° [f. L. maetdt-, ppl 
stem of mactare to slay,] trans. To kill or slay. 

2623 in CoCKERAM. 

IVIactatiou (maekt^kfon). [ad. L. macidtwu 
cm, f. maetdre to slay,] The action of killing) 
esp. the slaughtering of a sacrificial victim. 

i6ao Sir E. Derinc Prof Sacr. (1644) 57 He. .neither 
sacrificed by maciation or Killing of beasts, vjii Hici^ 
Treat. Christ. Priesth, (i8«7) H- i” To sacrifice or offtf 
animals byslaughter, or mactation, 1838 M. RussEanw. 
Egypt vi. {1853) 292 The deity before whom the mactaUon 
is about to be performed, 2888 Ch. Times 720 The 
view gained ground that each Mass is a separate mactation, 

t Iffacta'tor, Obs. rare-", [a. L. imutaler, 
agent-n. f. mactare to slay.] 

2656 Blount Glosscgr,, Plactator, a killer or murflcrcri 
(In recent Diets.) 

■ II Macula (mte’khrla). Pl.-se. [LJ Aspotor 
stain. Chiefly in scientific use: Asfron. onaoiiai 
dark spots in the sun ; Jlfin. a spot in a mineral 
due to the presence of particles of some other 
mineral; Ent, (see quot, 1826); /h/Aaspotof 
stain in the skin, now esf. one which is permanent. 

e 2400 Lan/rnne's Cirurg. 247 Macula is a wem m ^ 
mannys ije. 2690 T, Burnet Th. Earth rn. al 97 rn 
Body of the Sun may contract .. some Spots or 
greater than usual. 2722 Quincy Lex. PhystcC'mea.Kt. 
2) Macula, is applied by Physicians to express sny * 
upon the Skin, whether those in Fevers, or scorbuu 
Habits. 1766 Ann..,Reg, 92/2 The spot or macuU 
A .2 4 1802 Plat* 


the sun, mentioned to have appeared lately. 

FAIR Ulustr. Hutton, Theory 298 Rectan^l^ macu^ 
of feltspar. 2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV^. 285_M3C _^ 


{Macula), a larger indeterminately shaped spot, Sa 
Times 152 Their honoured name Bears, .some macuiae 

shame. 2867-77 G. F. Chambers Astron. \. l 7 , 

equatorial zones of the Sun dark spots or maculae. » 77 
Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) I. itt The 
skin which are observed during life are frCQticntly P * 
sistent after death. 2899 AllbutBs Syst. Afea. VIH* ■!“ 
In ail cases a deeply pigmented macula remains, 

l!ilacxilar (mre’kiz^Iai), a. Biol, and Fain. 
Macula -i- -ar.] Of or pertaining to macula J 
chnracterized by the presence of maculne, ^ 

2822 Good Study Aled. IV. 679 Macular 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 289 Macular Fascia 
rnacularis), a band consisting of distinct spots. J* • 
Lecg Bile 46B The macular eruption utls thought to 
cured. 2897 Brit. Birds II. 275 Slightly 

its inferior margin. 2898 P. Manson y'zv/. * 
389 The primary exantbem or macul.ir sta.ge. 190® /' 
Hutchinson Arch. Snrg. XI. 46 Macular leprosy. 

MacTllate (mre-kh/lcit), pjl. a. [ad. L. no - 
ldt~us, pa. pple. of viaculdre, f. macula spot.J — 
Maculated; in early use occas./^.///<?. No^Y OI^y 
in expressed or implied antithesis to tmPiacula • 
1490 Caxton Eneydos iv. 20 So departe -00 

this londe, maculate, and full of fyline and ordur . 5^ 

Barclay Shyp 0/ Polys (2570) 144 'ihe places that j 
edified, Are novve dlsordred, and with vices maculai . 
Compl. Scot. xiii. 250 That the honour of 
men be nocht maculat vitht the vice ande incm 
vicius pretendit gentil men. 2S7S*®5 Adp. bA^’D^s 
vil. 222 Hauing cloathed ourselves with the m • 
coate of sinne. 2612 Two Noble K. v. in* I ^ 
greene eye., never yet Beheld things rjAmfntc 

tr. Keysler's Trav. (2760) 1. 74 The cardinal P .g-g 
hurt himself by declaring for the maculate t-g-jy 

N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 296 Unfortunately for her 
maculate reputation. 2887 Stevl-nson Aftsadv. 
ii, Foul walls and maculate table linen. 

HlaCTllate (TURJ’ki^l^O* Ba.I. . 
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£f. L. macuidt-'i ppl. stem of macuidre, f. macula 
spot.] irans. To spot, stain, soil, defile, pollute. 

1452-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 235 Whiche commynge to 
Affnke wastede hit, and maculate \Trevisa defouled] the 
felthe in hit. 1481 Caxton Godfrey clxxxvii. 274 The 
hethen men .. whiche had fowled and shamefully had 
maculated {the place] with theyr mahometry. 1490 — 
Eneydo\ vin. 35 Hir innocente blood whiche maculate 
& bysprange ail theym that stode by, 1513 Bradshaw 
St, Werburge 1. 2791 A sensuall prynce . . Purposed to 
maculate this vyrgyn gloiyous. 1531 Elyot Gov. 1. xxvi. 
They wolde nat maculate the honour of their people. 

1550 Schole house of lyoift. 914 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV, 140 
Whose drops vncleen dooth maculate The finest vesture that 
any man weres. 1632 J. Hayward tr. BiondCs Eroineua 
28 Thou hast done too much in maculating our bloud. 1719 
CUbfey Pills (1872) IV, 166 They maculate Men’s Blood, 
and make them silly. 

Maculated (mse'ki/Heited), ///. a. £f. Macu- 
late V, + -ED I. ] 

1. Spotted, stained, defiled, polluted, 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ef v. xxi. 272 For Warts we 
..commit any maculated part unto the touch of the dead. 
a 1661 Fuller Worthies^ Mertoneihsh. (1662) iv. 43 Who 
being casually cast into bad company . . keep their own 
innocency entire, not maculated with the mixture of their 
bad manners, D’Israeh^/w^«. ArV. (1867)660 A macu- 

lated man seeking to shelter himself in dejection and in 
shade. 1883 Fortn, Rev. Feb. 158 A variegated record of 
profitless extravagance and maculated victory. 

2. In scientific use : Marked with maculse, 

1676 De Garen’cieres Coral 15 Red coral will grow., 
maculated with several spots, 18x9 G. Samouelle Entoviol, 
Compend. jio Body cinereous, maculated with fuscous. 
187s H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 373 The gastric mucous 
membrane is .. maculated with patches of a deep-crimson. 

Maculatiou (m^kiz/l^Djan’). [ad. L. mactt- 
IdlidU’em, agent-ii, f. macuidre Maculate v, Cf. 
r. maculalion .1 

1. The action of spotting or staining ; the con- 
dition of being spotted or defiled. 

a 1450 CozK jllyst, xiv, (Shaks. Soc.) 138 If he be gilty, sum 
maculacion Pleyne in his face xalshewe it owth. /bid. 141, 
I nevyr knew of mannys maculacion, But evyr have ly ved in 
trew virginite. 1606 Shaks. 7'r. ^ Cr. iv. iv. 66, 1 will throw 
my Gloue to death himselfe, That there’s no maculation In 
thy heart 1772 Nugent tr. ffist, Pr. Gerund I, 531 The 
nigrescent maculation of their pristine niveous candour. 
1853 G. J. Cayley La ^ Alforjas 1 . 34j I waged a blind and 
ineffectual warfare all night, to the loss of my rest and the 
inaculation of my countenance, 1887 Stevenson Aleut. 
Portraits vi. loa It was from the maculation of sheep’s 
blood that he had come.. to cleanse himself. 

2. In scientific use ; The state of being marked 
with maculjs ; a particular arrangement or pattern 
of macula. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. xxxv. III. fisoNumerous Libel- 

iulinee emulate the Heliconian butterflies by their macula- 
tion, 187^ Proctor Pleas, IPays Set. ii. 40 The doctrine 
that an intimate association exists between solar macu- 
latloD (or spottiness) and terrestrial meteorological pheno- 
mena. x8^ Science IV. 44/2 The maculation is normally 
noctuldous, and the wings are an^le. x838 Amtrr. Nat, 
XXII. 642 Patches of vividly red Poppies, with fine black 
maculations, like eyes, edged with white. 
f Macnlatoxyr Oh, rare - *. [f. L. macu- 

Idt”, ppl. stem. + -ORY,] Apt to spot or defile. 

1614 T. Adams Devils^ Banquet 17 The lutulent, spumy, 
maculatorie waters of Sinne. 

tMacnlatnre. Oh.f*^ [f. L. maculdt-, ppl, 

stem of macuidre to stain + -URE. Cf. F. macu- 
laiure (Cotgr.), G. makulatur,‘\ (See quots.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Alaculatures, blotting or waste 
papers. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Maculaiureov Macle^ 
a waste Sheet of printed Paper, 1721 Bailey, Maculaiure, 
a Waste or blotting Paper. 

IVCaCHle (mre’kir/l), sb. Also 6 Sc. macull, 
makle. [f. L. mactila^ either directly or through F. 
macttle.l A blemish, spot. Obs, in general sense. 

2483 Caxton G. de la Tour Kvb, It is a perle whiche is 
..without macule or spotte. 1490 — ^«r^</<7fxxix. 113 The 
throte quyeke, and without spotte or macule. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems xlviii. 152 But ony spot or macull doing 
spring. Ibid. Ixxxv, 22 Haile, moder and maid but makle 1 

■ b. Path. = Macula. 

. 1863 Edinb.AIed, yml. Jan. 599 Skin diseases, .1. Macules 
and Deformities. 1899 AlCbuti s Sysi. Med. VIII. 465 The 
eruption commonly consUts of macules. 

C. Printing, A blur causing the impression of 
a page to appear double ; =Mackle sh. 

X841 Savagf. Diet. Printing 775 Instead of its being a 
macule, it Is nothing more than [etc.]. 

' Macule (nios'ki«l),z'. \{.'S,inaatlerf.7nacul€Q. 
spot.] ira?:s. To spot, stain. Obs. in general use. 

2484 Caxton Fables of Alfonce{iZ^<p) 261,! byleue not that 
this poure (man] may ^ maculed ne gylty of the blame. 

b. Printing « Mackle v. {irans. and intrl). 
X84X Savage Did. Priniings.y., If the joints of the tympan, 
or the head, or the nut of the spindle be loose, or any accident 
happen in pulling, so that the impression be somewhat 
doubled, and not clear, it is said to be maculed. Ibid. 775, 
I have heard many complaints of the middle pages of a 
twelves form maculing at a two-pull press. 
MaCTZliferous (mjE-kir/liffer^s), a. [f. Macule 
• l--(i)FEiious.] Bearing or marked by spots, spotty. 
X853 Herschel Pop. Led. Set. it. xxxv. (1873) 77 The 
maculiferous belts of the sun. 

Maculose (mse-kijBcQs), a. [ad. L. maculds-us^ 
f. macula spot.] Full of spots ; spotted. 

X727 in Bailey vok II. 18x9 G. Samouelle Entomol, 
Compend. 124 A .. maculose, dentated band. 1861 Hagen 
Syn, Netiroptera N. Ainer. 341 (Smithsonian Collect. IV,). 


Ma'CulouS, «. rare— [See-oos.] =prec. 
x688 R. Holme A nnottry It. 366/1 A Masculousf^rV: in the 
‘ Table* Maculous], or spotted Cramp-fish, hath the Eyes 
turned into black round spots. 1735 Dvche & Pardon Diet., 
Afaculous or troubled or affected with Spots, De- 

fects, or natural Deformities. 2856 in Mayne Expos. Lex, 
Macute (makbl't). Also 8 maccuta, mac- 
cute, macoute, 8-9 macuta. £ad. native African 
inacutal\ At the beginning of the i8th c., said to 
be the name for one of the pieces of cloth used as 
money by the negroes of the Congo. Subsequently 
used in the W, African trade as the name for a 


money of account (=5 2000 cowries), and hence 
adopted by the Portuguese at Angola as a de- 
nomination in their local coinage (=*50 reis) ; the 
Sierra Leone Company also issued (1^91-1805) 
pieces of 1, 2, 5 and 10 macutes, the silver macute 
being worth about sterling. The account 
given by Montesquieu (quot. 1748), and adopted 
by Mill and other English writers on political 
economy, appears to be based on misapprehension. 

1704 tr. AlerollcCs Voy. Congo in Churchill's Voy. I. 740 
The current Coins here are the Maccuta's, being certain 
pieces of Straw-Cloth of about the largeness of a Sheet of 
Pasiboard each. 1704 tr. Acc. Gattinds Voy. Congo ibid. 
I. 620 There is but little hfony passes in that Country, but 
instead of it they buy and sell with Maccutes... .The Mac- 
cutes are pieces of coarse Cotton Cloth. .five Ells long, and 
cost 200 Reys the Piece. Ibid.^ Two thousand of them 
[Zimbis] are worth a Maccute. 1748 Nugent tr. Montes- 
quieu's Spirit Laws xxii. viii, (1752) 77 The negroes on the 
coast of Africa have a sign of value without money. It is a 
sign merely ideal... A certain commodity or n erchandise is 
worth three macouies; another six macoutes; another ten 
macoutes.. .The price is formed by a comparison of all mer- 
chandises with each other. They have therefore no par- 
ticular money ; but each kind of merchandise is money to 
the other. 1823 Crabb Technol. Did.^ Macuta, 1848 J. S. 
Mill Pol. Econ. 111. vii. § x. 

tllllad, sbA Obs. (? exc. diaP) [var. ol Mathe.] 

1 . A maggot or grub ; esf, the larva of the blow- 
fly, which causes a disease in sheep. Also //., the 
disease so caused. 

X573 Tusser Hush, I. (1878) 109 Sheepe wigling talle hath 
mads without fatle. X641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 6 
Lambes that wriggle theyre tayles..are to bee . . searched, 
for fear of maddes breedince. 1^9 Worlidce Syst. Agric. 
273 Maddst a Disease in Sheep. 1688 R. Houie A rmoury 
HI. 268/1 Keep Sheeps Tails from Maggots and Mads, 

2 . An earthworm. 

xs86 Warner Alb. Eng. 11, ix. 41 Content thee, Daphles, 
mooles take mads. X59* Ibid, vii. xxxvu. 180 Here maiest 
thou feast thee with a Made. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 361 
Earth'Worms or mads stamped and laid too are vcrle good 
to cure the biting of scorpions. 1674-91 Ray S. if E, C. 
JVords, Alad, an earth-worm. 

Mad (m?ed), sb.^ d/a/, and C/, S. slang, [subsU 
use of Mad a,] Madness, fury, anger. 

1847-89 Halliwell, Mad, madness, intoxication. Glouc. 
1884 Century Mag. Nov. 57/3 His mad was getting up. 1897 
OutiugtfS- S.) XXX. 487/2 Let the pony get bis mad up. 

Mad (msed), a. Forms: 1 5©ni^d(e)d, 3-4 
med(d, medde, 3-6 madd{e, (5 made, maad), 
3 - mad. [Apheticrepr. 0 ^gemdtd{e)d (see Amad), 
pa. pple. of *iemxdan to render insane, f. gemdd 
insane (* vecors, Semaad Corpus Gl.), correspond- 
ing to OS. gimed foolish, OHG. gameit^ kimeit, 
foolish, vain, boastful (MHG. gimeit merry, stately, 
handsome), Goth, gamaips crippled OTeut. "^^ga- 
maido‘, f. *ga~ prefix (Y-) -i- *maido~ pre-Teut, 
* 3 noit 6 ’, pa. pple of the Indogermanic root 
to change (cf. L. mutdre)- The primary sense of 
*maido- changed, appears in the derivative Goih. 
maidjan to change, adulterate' {in-maideins ex- 
change) ; the corresponding ON- mei 6 a means to 
cripple (cf. the sense of the Goth. adj. above). 
The OE. mdd adj., without prefix, app. occurs 
once in the compound mddmdd folly. 

It is commonly stated that the OE. (ge)nu(d survived into 
ME. in the form mad, mqd. The examples cited are the 
following, cfgio in Wright Lyric P. viii, 31 For-thi on 
moldcy waxe mot (riming with blod in the next line but 
one, With wot, loixxi the previous quatrain). ^1425 Seven 
Sages (P.) 2091. To sla the childc he was ful rade. He ferde 
as man chat was made. <r 1460 Lybeatts Disc, (Ritson)2oor 
Lybeaus began to swete, TTier he satte yn hys sete, hlaad 
as be were (the earlier texts read quite differently). In the 
first quot. the text Is certainly corrupt t?read svod : blod ; 
the later quots. do not prove the length of the vowel.] 

1 . Suffering from mental disease j beside oneself, 
out of one’s mind ; insane, lunatic. In mod. use 
chiefly with a more restricted application, imply- 
ing violent e.xcitement or extravagant delusions; | 
Maniacal, fren2ied. 

The word has always had some tinge of contempt or dis- 
gust, and would now be quite inappropriate in medical use, 
or in referring .s^mipathetically to on insane person as the 
subject of an affliction, 

a 1000 Riddles xii. 6 Ic fiaes nowhit wat kxt heo swa 
Xemacdde mode bestolene Daxlc jedwolene deorah mine 
Won wisan j^ehwam. CX050 Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 347/19 
Amens, exoso Gloss, ibid. 513/33 Uecordent, 

Semmdedne. 1390 Gower Conf, I. 46 For ceries such a 
maladic . . It myghle make a xvisman madd. Ibid. 11. 144 
And if., hir list noght to be gladd, He berth an bond that 
sche is madd. r 1440 Prontp. Parv. 319/1 Maddc,or wood, 
nmeus, demens, furiosus. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. in. 


.3SIAD. 


XX. 213 Whyche duke or erle happeth to wex madde so that 
al alone as a foie he gothe renning by wodes and hedges. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xix. 12 Gife I be sorrowfull and 
sad, Than will thay say that I am mad. 1590 Shaks. Com. 
Err. IL ii. 11 Wast thou mad, That thus so madlie thou 
didst answere roe ? XS90 Swinburne Treat. Test, 37 'Hiey 
did see him hisse like a goose or barke lykea dogge.orplay 
such other parts as madfolks vse to doo. x6xi Bible fohn 
X. 20 And many of them said, He hath a deuill, and is mad, 
why heare ye him? 1664-5 Pepys Diat^> 25 Jan., He told 
me what a mad freaking fellow Sir Ellis Layton hath been, 
and If, and once at Antwerp was really mad. 1726 Swift 
Gulliver 11. viii, Some of them, upon hearing me talk so 
wildly, thought I was mad. X791 Boswell Johnson an. 
2729 (1847) 15/1 If a man tells me that he ‘sees’ this [a 
ruftian with a draYvn sword] and in consternation calls to me 
to look at it I pronounce him to be mad. 1855 Tennyson 
Maud II. V. i, And then to hear a dead man chatter Is 
enough to drive one mad. 

absol. 1728 Pope Dune. 1. 106 She saw slow Philips creep 
likeTate'spoorpage, Andall themigbtyl\Iad in Dennis rage. 

b. Phrases, 7 'o f fall, go, run mad. 

1589 Rider Bill. Schol,, Running madde, BaccJtaius. 
1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, m. i. 212 Nay, if thou melt, then 
will she runne madde. ^ 16^ R. Codkincton tr. lustine, 
etc. 567 Being troubled in his Conscience he did fall mad. 
1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals n. iii. igt Seeing Nini pre- 
ferr’d, [he] was ready to run mad. CX709 Lady W. 
Montagu Let, to Mrs. Hetvet 12 Nov., You have not then 
received my letter? Well! I shall run mad. <11850 
Rossetti Dante 4* Circ. u (1874) 27 A perversion of gospel- 
teaching which had gained ground in his day to the extent 
of becoming a popular frenzy. People went literally mad. 
Pi"- *735 Pope Prol. Sat. 188 It is not Poetry, but Prose 
run mad. 1762 Wesley fr^d. 6 Nov., That roannerof writ- 
ing, in prose run mad, I cordially dislike. 

c. fikemad: literally, in the mannerofonewbo 
is mad ; hence, furiously, with excessive violence 
or enthusiasm. Also f like any mad, •^for mad, 

c 1420 Anturs of Artk. iio (Thornton MS.) It marrede, it 
mournede, it moyssede for made. [1530 Palscr. 572/1, 

I go madde, 1 go up and downe lyke a madde body, je 
cours les rttes.'] 1653 H. IsloViE Antid. Ath. iii. vii. (1712) 
308 For she was then seen .. in her fetters, running about 
like mad. 1663 Pepys Diary 13 June, Thence by coach, 
with a mad coachman, that drove like mad. 1732 Field- 
ing Covent Card. Trag. ii. xli, My reeling head ! which 
aches like any mad. 1742 Richardson Pamela IV. 1x8 
Several Harlequins, and other ludicrous Forms, that jump’d 
and ran about like mad. 1745 C. J. Hasjilton in .riroffrwy 
18 Nov. (1893) 4x0/3 Th^ were Shooting at y« Standards 
Like Mad. 1824 Lady Granville Lett. (1894) I. 262 We 
are writing like mad for the post. 2893 Forbes-Mitche^l 
Remin. Gt, Mutiny xoi We . , heard our fellows cheering 
like mad. 

d. transf. of the effects of alcoholic drink. 

1743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy, S. Seas 19 Being drunk 
and mad with Liquor, they plunder’d Chests and Cabins, 
t ©. Causing madness, Obs. rare, 

2567 Maplet C 7 n Forest 41 b, There is another kind of the 
self same name which is called mad Dwale. Which being 
drunken sheweth wonders by a certain false shewe of imagin- 
ation, 2658 Rowland tr. Moufet's Theat. Ins. 90^ There 
is also another kinde of pernicious honey made, which from 
the madness that It causeth, is termed Mad-honey* 1676 
Dryden Aurengz. iv. i. 1890 Pow’r like new WinCj does 
your weak Brain surprize, And it's mad Fumes, in hot 
Discourses rise. 

2 . Foolish, unwise. Now only in stronger sense 
(corresponding to the modem restricted applica- 
tion of sense i) : Extravagantly or wildly foolish ; 
niinously imprudent. 

C72S Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) I. 412 luettus, gemedid. 
Jbid. U. 36 Uanus, gemaeded. ft 1300 Body 4* Soul (MS. 
Lau'd loS) ICO, I^olede and [dude] as mad to be maister 
and i kl cnaue. 13,, E. E. Altit, P. A. 267 Me h>'Dk J>e 
put in a mad porpose, & busyez )>e aboute_ a raysoun bref. 
CX400 Destr, Troy 1864 Me meruellis of hi momlyng & H 
mad wordes. a 2540 Barnes Wks. (1573) 349/1 is not 
this a madde manner of prayer that men vse to our Lady? 
x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L. iii. ii. 438, I draue mySutor from 
his mad humor of_ loue to a liuing humor of madnes. 
x6o8 Middleton {fitle') A ilad World my Masters. x6ix 
Bible Ecel. ii. a, 1 saide of laughter. It is mad : and of 
mirth, What doeth it? X743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. 

S. Seas Pref. 24 Our Attempt for Liberty in sailing , , with 
such a number of People, slow’d in a Long Boat, lias been 
censur'd as a mad Undertaking. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eug. v. I. 643 The chief justice . . was not mad enough to 
risk a_ quarrel on such a subject. 2864 Browning Confes- 
sions fx, How sad and bad and mad it was — But then, how 
it was sweet ! 1878 B. Taylor Deuhalion i. ii. 27 Was 1 
mad, To fear, one moment, thou couId>t ever die ? 

guasundv. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 1166 Hit payed hjTii 
not I so flonc, Ouer meruelous merez so mad arayed. 

f 3 . Stupefied with astonishment, fear, or suffer- 
ing; dazed. Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 10310 For l>at bright-nes was be sa 
raddj pat he stode still als he war madd. Ibid. J0S51 
gabrieL.said her till, ‘ Maria, quarfor es hou madd ? Es pc 
na nede to be radd^ /^/</. 24886 All haa m pat ftrreost 
fard War medd [GCtt, mad ; Edin. med] quen J>ai him (rr. 
the angelj sagh and herd, c 1400 Destr. Trvy ^^54- . 
pouert am I pyght, put vnder fote, pat makes me fiUt , 

& mourocs in my bert. . .... 

4 . Carried away by enthusiasm or desire ; Y 
excited; infatuated. QousX, about, after, jor, y if t 

Chr<,n. (RoHsl 7^ 

madde for her. vpon their jdoles. j6u 

prauen .mages, and .^Thought he »ouId h? 

^nne madde o the btache M) that the people are 

^;^^i^do/A?iiShnr.£whey could be v-ellcontentto 
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•eat the Bread of civil persons. x590 W. Walker 
•AnglO'Lat. 283 He began to be mad on her. 169* Dryden 
Cleotftenes Pref. A 4, ‘J’he World is running mad after Farce, 
—the Extremitie of bad Poetry. 1700 — Cinyras ^ Myrrha 
128 Mad with desire, she ruminates her Sin And wishes all 
her Wishes o’er again, De Foe Crusoe ir. ix. (1840) 

208 They were mad upon their journey. X744 H. Walpole 
Ct»rr. Ud. 3) I. cv. 350 We are now mad about tar-water. 
•1840 Macaulay Htst, En^. ii. 1 . 175 The people were mad 
w'ith loyal enthusiasm. x868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 
II. vii. 42 When all the world seemed mad after monks. 
2881 Tennyson Heavy Brigade iii, O mad for the charge 
and the battle were we. 

b. Wildly desirous io do something. Now rare. 

a\€rj Middleton Wont, be^vare Worn. in. il, This makes 

me madder to enjoy him now. X73a Swift yrnl. Mod. 
Lady 178 All mad to speak, and none to hearken. 1794 
Miss Gunning Packet IV, ix. 166 Every honest cottager 
was so mad to pursue It after his own mode, that [etc.]. 1814 
Southey Roderick i, Mad to wreak His vengeance for his 
‘violated child On Roderick’s head. 

c. Frequently used as the second element in 
combinations, as inusic'Vtad^ poetry-mad, 

6. * Beside oneself' with anger; moved to un- 
controllable rage; furious. Now only (In 

many dialects in Great Britain and the U. S. the 
ordinary word for * angry *.) 

‘ <1x300 Cursor M. 17595 For-J)! l>aa luus w.Tr full medd, 
}?air sandes come again vn-spedd. c X330 R. Brunne Chron. 
JPace (Rolls) 608 pys lady Venus was al glad, be o|»ere were 
for wrayth al mad, 14., Arthur Whan pis lettre was 
open & rad, pe bretouns & alle men were mad, And wolde 
he messager scle. 1539 Bible Ps, cii. 8 They that are mad 
vpon me, are sworne together agaynst me. [Similarly, x6xx ; 
the Heb. word literally means ‘insane'.]^ X577 Hanmer 
Auc, Eccl. Hist. 75 They which for familiarity sake used 
moderation before, now were exceedingly moved and mad 
with us. a 1604 — Ckron, /ret. (1633) 125 Roderic was mad, 
and in his rage, caused his pledges head . . to be cut oIF. 
z62z Mabbe tr. AleutaiCs Guzman tPAlf. 11. xj5 Whereat 
the merchant was so mad, and so transported with passion, 
that he knew not what to say. X70S Hickeringill 
Priest'Cr. ni. Wks. 1716 III. 184 That makes them so mad 
at me, when I touch the Craft by which they get their 
Wealth. X707 «/o« 350 You are mad to 

hear other’s Works commended. 17^ Garrick Neck or 
Nothing I. ii, He was damned mad that he could not be 
at the wedding. x8o6 Simple Narrative II. 9 I’ll pump 
out of her how she got the book how deuced mad she 
will be. 1847 MARRVATC/x//<fn N. Forest vii, He thought 
..you would be mad at the idea of this injustice. 2867 
Trollope LasiChro/u £arsei{iZ6g) II. t. 4 , 1 am sometime.s 
so mad with myself when I think over it all,— that I should 
like to blow my brains out. 

6. Of an animal: Abnormally furious, rabid. 
Often said of bails ; also, in a more specidc sense, 
of dogs, horses, etc. suffering from rabies. 

The sense appears to be of late emergence ; before the 
z6th c. it Nvas expressed by Wood a. 

* 53 ® (implied in Madness x]. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus 
s.v. Furihundus^ Canisftiributidus^ a maddc dogge. Taurus 
/uribundus^ a madde bull. XS79 VM\M.t.Heskins' Part. 463 
Bogges after they had eaten the sacrament, . . ranne madde. 

Shaks. Com, Err, v. i. 70. xjoa in X2//t Hist, 
MSS, Comm, App. iir. 7 A great Mad Bull to be turned 
loose in the Game-place, with Fire-works all over him, 
1766 Goldsm. Elegy Mad Dog 20 The dog, to gain some 
private ends, Went mad, and bit the man. 1769 Pennant 
Zool. III. 3x5 Fish thus affected the Thames fishermen call 
mad bleaks. x8oo Med. yrnl. IV. 58 Keep the dogs, or 
other animals, supposed mad, shut up safely in a convenient 
place for five or six weeks. X848 Dickens Dombey vi, A 
thundering alarm of 'Mad Bull ’ was raised. 

t b. Mad dog : another name for Huff-cap. Ohs. 
*577 (See Huff-cap B i]. 

. 7. Uncontrolled by reason; passing all rational 
bounds in demeanour or conduct ; extravagant in 
gaiety; wild. 

1507, 1635 Mad Greeke [see Greek sb. 5I. XS98 Marston 
inShaks. C. Praisez^ Why, how now, currish, mad Athenian? 
1605 Camden Rem. (X637) 377 A merry mad maker as they 
call Poets now, was he, which .. made this for John Calfe. 
x6ss Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 338 You will heare mad 
work shortly, for the Jesuit is at worke. <2x7x5 Burnet 
OivnTime (1724) I. 244 He..^vas engaged in a mad-ramble 
after pleasure and minded no business. 173a Berkeley 
yilciphr. II. § 10 The mad sallies of intemperance and 
debauchery. 1777 Mme. D'Arblay Early Diary 7 Apr., The 
sweet little thing was quite in mad spirits. x85z G. JiIere- 
DITH Marian lii, She is steadfast as a star, And yet the 
maddest maiden. 1873 Ouida Pascarei I. 6^ They would 
.play me all sorts of sweet little mad cansoni. 

b, transf. Of storm, wind : Wild, violent. 

1836 Mrs. Browning Poet's Po7u i. xiii, Mad winds that 
howling go Fromeast to west. 1863 My Beautiful 

Lady 50 Here the mad gale had rioted and thrown Far 
drifts of snowy petals. 

8 . Proverbs. As mad as a buck^ a hatter, a 
‘March hare (see Habe sb. i b), etc. 

<z x5*9 Skelton Replycacion 35 Thou madde Marche hare. 
xS*9 [see Hare sh. i b). X590 Shaks. Com. Eiy'. iir. t. 72 
It would make a man mad as a Bucke to be so bought and 
sold. x6o9 Ev. IPom. in Human, in Bullen Old Plays IV, 
3x4 If he weic as madde as a weaver. x6*6 Fletcher 
NobleCent. i. it, Monsieur Shailillion’s mad.. .Mad as May- 
butter,' And which is more, mad for a wench. 1837-40, 1857 
[see Hatter xJ. 1849 Thackeray x, we were. . 
chaffing Derby Oaks— until he was as mad as a hatter. 1901 
T. Ratcliffeih N. ^ Q. 9th Ser. Vlll. 501/2 In Derbyshire 
..there is no commoner saying to express anger shown by 
any one than to say that he or she was ‘as mad as a tup *, 

• 9. Comb., . parasynthctic, as mad-blooded, -hu- 
moured, -mooded,- -paled adjs. ; with adjs., indicating 
some condition that proceeds from, resembles, or 
results in madness, mad-angry, -blazing, -drunk, 


-hardy (hence mad-hardiness\ ^ -hungry \ 
\-merry, f -proud, f-red adjs, ; also mad-like adj. 
and in attributive combinations of the adj. used 
.absoL, as mad nurse {colloql) a nurse attending 
on insane patients ; Mad-doctob, Madhouse. 

1589 Rider BibL .S‘c,4<i/.,*Madde angrie, or raging madde, 
sxvus, furiosus. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondfs Eromena v. 
142 Whose Prince mad angry for being discovered, assayl- 
ing with a sudden furie the Granadan Galley, easily toqke 
her. 1B37 CARLYLEFr. Rev. 111. v vii, •Mad-blaring with 
/lame of all imaginable tints. iB&S Runclman Skippers 
Sh. 84 He was a ■*mad blooded rip that cared for nothing. 
1653 Baxteb Chr. Concord 32, I have neighbours that go 
•mad-drunk about the streets. 1871 Rontledge's Ev. Boy's 
Ann. 33 He was mad drunk, and did not know what he was 
doing. 1534 Whitinton Tultyes Offices 1.(1540)28 Of 
the hye pride of herte whiche is in reproche, and maye 
be called *madhardynesse. Ibid. 35 *Madhardy men of 
our cyte of Rome. 1665 Pepys Diary 6 Dec.^ Knipp, 
who IS . . the most excellent *mad-humoured thing, and 
sings the noblest that ever I heard^ x6o8 Chapman 
Byron's ConsPir. Plays* 1873 II. 233 Such *mad-hungrie 
men, as well may eate Hole coles of fire, 1836 [G. E. 
Inman] SirOr/eo 6 With a *mad-Hke dreaminess crying. 
1887 P. M'Neill Blawearie 144 The mad-like act would 
never have been heard of. 1599 Sir yokn Oldcastle 
(x6oo) C 4, Ye olde *mad merry Constable, art thou aduisde 
of that? 1609 Boys (1629) 30 'I'he wicked are often 
merrie, sometime mad-merry. 1583 T. Watson Centurie 
of Lone Hi. Poems (Arb.) 68 “Mad mooded Loue vsurping 
Reasons place. 1753 The IVorld No. 23 p 7 After such 
hospitals are built,, .and doctors, surgeons, apothecaries and 
*mad nurses provided. 1771 1*. Hull Sir IP, Harring- 
ton (1797) II. 223 Your •mad-pated Julia. 14.. Voc, in 
Wr.-Wiilcker ^605/15 Produculus, "madprud. 16x4 Lodge 
Seneca, Life ix, This Prince waxed •mad red with anger. 
KVEad (miEd), v, [f. Mad rz.] 

1 . Irons, To make mad, in various senses of the 
adj. ; to madden, make insane ; i* to render foolish; 
fto bewilder, stupefy, daze; to infuriate, enrage. 
Now rare exc. U,S, colloq., to exasperate. 

*399 Langl. Rich, Redeles 1. 63 And nosoule personeto 
punnyshe l)e wrongis; And h^^t maddid bi men. Ibid. 11. 132 
With many derke mystis hat maddiu her eyne. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 8o6t So full arc ho faire fild of dessait, And men 
for to mad is most here dcssyre. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's 
Inst, IV. i2§ The deuell hath with horrible bewitchyng 
madded their myndcs. 1593 Nashe Christ's T, (16x3) 44 
Nothing so much doth macerate and mad mee. x6oo 
Holland Livyxwm, xv, 679 The Elephants also aflVightecl 
and madded .. ran from the wings. z62z Burton Auat. 
Mel. 11. Hi. VII. Z25 He plaid on nis druinme and by that 
me.anes madded her more. x68* Southerne Loyal Brother 
IV. i, O Hell I it mads m^z reason but to think on’t. xBio 
CRAB8Ei/om<^4viii, Again ! By Heav’n, it madsme. 1850 
Blackie Adschylus 1.22 Sin .. Mads the ill-counsell’d 
heart. 1863 J. Weiss Life T. Parker I. xgi You have 
madded Parker and in this way he shews his spite. 

2. intr. To be or to become mad ; to act like 
a madman, rage, behave fnrionsly. Now rare. 

<1x365 Chaucer Rom, Rose 1072 Richesse a robe of 
purpre on hadde, Ne trowe not that I lye or madde. 1382 
Wyclif Acts xxvi, 24 Festus with greet vois seyde, Poul, 
thou maddist, or wexist wood. <'1386 Chaucer Milled s 
T, 373 Suffiseth thee, but if thy wiites madde To ban 
as greet a grace as Noe hadde. ^2394 P. PI. Crede 280 
‘Alas I ’ quab be fner ‘almost y madde in mynde, To sen 
hou3 bis ^Hnoures many men bcgj’lethl’ ^24x2 Hoc- 
CLEVE De Reg. Princ. 930, I., muse so, that .vn-to lite 
I madde, CX440 Promp, Pa*v. 3x9/2 Maddyn, or dolyn, 
desipio. Maddyn, or waxyn wo^c, iusanto,funo. 2529 
Lupset Charily {1539) 23, I maye loue for my sensuall 
luste, as when.. I madde or dote vppon women.- 2530 
Palscr, 616/1, 1 madde, 1 waxe or become TSi?iA,je enraige. 

I holde my lyfe on it the feloive maddeth. 2574 Hellowcs 
Gnenarcis Fam. Dp. (1577) 310 He brawleth and maddeth 
with the maids. x873*M. Arnold Lit. 5- Dogma (1876) 248 
The unclean spirits, .came raging and madding before him. 
f b. Phrase, To go or. run madding. Obs. 
a 16x9 Fotherby Atheom. 11. ii. § 5 (1622) 205 Wee runne 
madding after Gold. 1621 T. Williamson tr. Goulart's 
JPise Vieillard 25 Ouer violent passions of the minde.. 
ouenvhelme the soule,. .making U to goe gadding and mad- 
ding, heere and, there to and fro. 2650 Ho\VEr.L Giraffi's 
Rev, Naples u 79 Going thus arming daily more and more, . 
and madding up and down the streets, 'a 2691 Pocock I 
Theol. Wks. (1740) II. 195/1 A. -mad-headed, unruly heifer, 
that . . runs wantonly madding about 

F c. To become infatuated. Const, after, upon. 
*594 Kvo Cornelia i. 60 A martiall people madding after 
Armes. 1624 F. White Repl. Fisher 555 The practise of 
your people, .madding vpon the merits of Saints, and con- 
temning the merits of Christ, .is intollerable. 

MaaagaSS. Also Madegass, Sladecass. 
[Variant of Malagash.] 

1 . A native or inhabitant of Madagascar. 

X793 Trapp tr. Roc/ton's Poy. Madagascar 33 The in- 
habitants of Madagascar call themselves indistinctly Male- 
gashes, or Madecasses. x8i$ A. Burn Mem. v. (1816) 208 
It is lamentable that some attempts are not made to convert 
the Madagasse.s to Christianity. Penny Cycl, XIV. 

259/2 The Madegasses have made considerable progress in 
the arts of civilization. 

2. A negro of Jamaica, having skin less black 
and hair less crisped than the ordinary negro. 

1873 GARDNER^/f«r. Jamaica II. iv. 97 The term JMada* 
gass IS still applied to certain light complexioned negroes, 
especially those whose hair is less woolly than common. 

XCadam (mie'dom), si. Forms : 3-6 madame, 
4-5 madaum Sc, madem(e, s maydame, 6 
maddame, 4-9 madame, 4- madam, [a. OF. 
f/ta dame (in mod.Fr. written Madame), literally, 
‘my lady’ (see Dame, Dam), corresp. etymologi- 
cally to It. viadonna, monna, med.L.' mea domina. 


The spelling madame is still preferred by some wili,- u. 
the more general and convenient practice is to write .w ' 
rvhen the word is used as English, and MADsm whmt- 
used as a foreign title. For the plural (in sense il \ 1. 
DASiES IS now used; the Eng. plural is obs err h 
sense 3.] ^* 

■ 1 . A form of respectful or polite address (substi- 
tuted for the name) originally used by servants ia 
speaking to their mistress, and by people generally 
in speaking to a lady of high rank ; subsequently 
used with progressively extended application, and 
now capable of being (in certain circumstances) 
employed in addressing a woman of whatever rank ■ 
dr position. (Corresponding to Sm.) 

The early occurrence of Dame in the sense of moihr 
suggests that in AF. and early ME. madame was very 
commonly u.sed bv children to their mother; but in ti« 
extant examples the mother so addressed is a queen &r a 
lady of very high rank. In Chaucer’s time (C. T. I'nl 
yjt) to be addressed as madame was one of the advantages 
which a citizen’s wife gained by her husband’s being tnie 
alderman ; this probably indicates the lowest social grade 
in which at that time the title could be claimed as a natter 
of customary right. In poetry of the 14th and islhc the 
lover often addresses his mistress as madame. Nuns 
(originally only the elder ones: see quol. CX400) were called 
///<i^<xwf down to the Reformation. 

While in France the title has (with ceitain customary ex- 
ceptions) been confined to married women, in England no 
such rule has been generally adopted, though there are 
traces of a tendency in the ifi-tyth c. to address matrousas 
‘ madam * and spinsters as ‘ mistress '. 

From the X7lh c. madam has been the title normally UKd 
in beginning or subscribing a letter to a woman of any 
station, except where the use of the name (as in ‘Dear Mrs. 
A.’ etc.) is permitted my lady etc. not being admitted in 
epistolary usage). In oral use the title now rarely occurs; 
from the z8thc.it has been, except in very formal use, largely 
superseded by the contracted forni Ma'am, which has itself 
in recent years been greatly restricted in currency; how- 
ever, madam is in London and other towns still the Viord 
commonly used by salesmen to their female customers, and 
by persons In the position of servants to the public. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 832 Heo [sc. Cordeille} sede..Mid 
hou man! knijtes is he come, l»e o|?er ajen sede, Ma darae 
bote mid o man. Ibid. 5858 Certes ma dame quaj» I'C king 
[to his stepmother] so ne may il no^t be. <tx3oo-x4W 
Cursor M. 43^0 (Gutt.) In chamber hcndcly he [Josephlhir 
grett, And said, * madam [Colt. lauedi], cum to 50ur mett . 
C2330 Arth. *5- Merl. 4644 (KSlblng) po bispac 
curteys [addressing his mother] Madame, purvatep ous 
harnais. c 2375 Sc. Leg, Saints I. [Katerine) 658 (IJhaac 
purphir sad till Hr [sc, the queen] alsone: ‘dred nocht, 
mademe \ It sail be done'. 1390 Gower Cenf. 1. 47 
dame, I am a man of thyne. That in thi Court have lonw 
served, <1x400-50 Alexander 229 ‘Haile, modi QR^necf 
Alcssidoyne’ he tnabter-Hke said; pare dejnM btrn ns 
daynte ‘madame’ hire to call. Ibid. 874 pen alns bimcn 
Alexander to bis awen modire; *Bees not a-glop«ned< 
madame ne greued at my fadire'. CX400 Rnle St. Bem 
2210 ‘Damisel' pe jongesi [nun] es, pe elder ‘madaum « 
‘mastres’, pe Friores als principall Es ‘lady’ & 
pam all. <z 1440 Sir Degrev. 785 •' Maydame I’ sch* seid, 
‘gramercyof ihi gret cortesy’, CX470 Henry 
2030 ‘ Grace *, scho cryit, * for hym that delt on tre . Innn 
Wallace said; ‘Mademe, your noyis lat be’. 25*3 
SHAW St. Werburge 11. 1393 ‘Ala.s’, he sayd, ‘ma damcand 
patronesse, Forsorowe I can nat my peynes expresse . iM? 
Earl Sussex in Ellis Orig. Ectt. Ser. i. II. 
wife.] Madame, .tbies be to signifie [etc.]. . lbtd.t}fii^^^ 
good Madame albeit [etc.]. .1552 Lvndesay. 

III. 4664 The seilye Nun wyll . thynk gret ^^hame, 
Without scho callit be Madame. 2597 Shaks. 2 //^* ^** 
II. L 109 And didst not thou. .desire me to be no more 
familiar with such poore people, sa5*ing, that 
they should call me Madam? 1602 — Ham. n. u- 
More, matter, with lesse Art. - Pol, Madam, I sweare 
vseno Art at all. 2609 B. JonsoNrS'/Vw/ IPomanv. (imoJU , 
Tru. You see, what creatures you may bestow 
on, Madames. 2648 Milton 5'<»«//.x.ii TotheLaayaU^ - 
garet Ley, Though later bom, than to have 
dayes Wherein your Father flourisht, yet by you » 
me thinks I see him living j’et. i6w Phillifs {eo- ^ 
Madam, a Title of Honour, which is given as^ well 
Writing as Speaking, to Women of Quality, as Princess » 
Duichesses, and others ; but grown a little too common 
late. 2749 Fielding Tom yones xvn. vi, ‘ If you wh* 
palience, madam’, answered Mrs, Miller, ‘I will 
you who I am . * I have no curiosity, madam, to know )• 
thing*, cries Sophia. 2852 Tennyson 7 'o the 
Madam,.lhis poor book of song. 2884 J. Quincy . 
of Past 325 you’ve been over the farm, Colonel ^ • 

ering*, said my mother... ‘Why, yes, Madame , 
reply, *I have been all over the farm, and 
I’ve had of it 2902 Daily Chron. 10 Dec. s/s * ,l.:- 

car conductors of Boston are compelled to address An 
women passengers as ‘madam’. # 

b. Non-vocatively, substituted for the ? 
a lady entitled to be addressed as ‘madam . l^' • 
c 2500 Melusine 1 1 Sire, Madame the quene 
wyf .. is delyuered of thre doughtirs.- 2605 wpII 

1. it 9 Why Bastard ? . . When" my Dimensions aie . 
compact .. As honest Madams issue? 2716 Swift 
W ks. X755 III. II. 159 Old madam, who went up 
find What papers Phil had left behind. *7*® 
Clergym, ibid. II. n. 28' He kept a miserable ho . 1 . 

the blame was laid wholly upon madam; ^ 
doctor was always at his books. 1762 Bjckerstaffe ‘ , 

Village I. ix. (1765) iS, I know what makes you 
to me, that you may keep company widx ^ 

waiting w’oman. 2B39-42 Warren Ten Tkous. a * 

JI. 93 it’s very hard m.Vam, that madatn s maid ^ 
with her, and I’m not lo go with youj I .J? m-iid 1 
lady of the house; the speaker is her sister-in-laws ^ - 

e. Used in contempt or anger. Chiefly aif • 
1854 Miss Bakek.. Northampt. Gloss., ril.gbf ^ ' 
madam, if you don’t do as you're bid. 
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MADAM. 


2. As a prefixed title, f a. Prefixed to a first or 
sole name, Obs* 

CX3S6 Chaucer Prol. 121 She [the prioress] was cleped 
madame Eglentyne. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent, 11. i. 9 Goe 
to, sir, tell me : do you imow Madam Siluia? Ibid. 11. v. 8 
But sirha, how did thy Master part with Madam Julia? 
16x3 Heywood Brazen Age 11. ii, lason. Madam Medea. 
Medea. Leaue circumstance, away. X749 Fielding Tom 
yones vin, viii, etc. [An unmarried young lady is referred 
to by servants and inferiors as ' Madam Sophia ’.] 

b. Prefixed to a surname: {a) Now in U. S., 
and perh, formerly in England, the style of a 
woman who has a married son (whose wife has 
the style of ‘ Mrs.’), {b) dial. The style of a 

married woman of position, such as the squire’s 
wife, (c) (see quot. 1809 ). 

1703 Petiver Musci Petiver. 94 Madam Elizabeth Glan- 
ville. To this Curious Gentlewoman I am obliged for an 
hundred Insects! 1705 Land. Gaz. No. 4106/4 Madam 
Clark of Yeovil, Mrs. Jervice of Favent. rtX774 Gold'sm. 
Elegy on Mrs. Blaize, Good people all, with one accord 
Lament for Madam Blaize. 1809 Kendall 7 'rav. ll.xxxviii. 
44 It has been, and still is the practice, to prefix to the 
name of a deceased female of some consideration . . the title 
of madam. aiB2$ Forbv Voc. E. Anglia, Madam, a term 
of respect to gentlewomen ; below lady, but above mistress. 
In a village, the Esquire’s wife, .must have madam prefixed 
to her surname. The parson’s wife, if he be a doctor, or a 
man of.. genteel figure, must be madam too. 1849 Lyell 
^nd Visit U. S. I. ix. 162 The title of Madam is sometimes 
given here [in Bostonl, and generally., in the South, to a 
mother whose .son has married, and the daughter-in-law 
is then called Mrs. 

'\'0. Afadamereg'enl^qaQenref'ent AUo^g: Obs. 

. 15*3 Skelton Garl, Laurel 53 [to Pallas] Pi-ynces moost 
pusant.. All other transcendyng . . Madame regent of the 
seyence seuyn. Ibid. 951. 0x562 G. Cavendish Wolsey 
(1893) 84 Nowe was there lodged also Madame Regent, the 
kyng’s mother, and all hir trayn of ladys and gentillwomen. 

t d. In playful or derisive uses. Ohs. 

1&3 Shaks. Meas.Jbr M. 1. ii. 43 Behold, behold, where 
madam Mitigation comes. X624 Heywood Captives iv. i. in 
Bullen O. PI. IV, Naye, make his honest and chast wyfe 
no better Then a madam makarell. X633 Ford “Its Pity 
11. ii, 'Tis not your new Mistresse, Your goodly Madam 
Merchant, shall triumph On niy deiection. X670 Eacharo 
Cent. Clergy 28 After a lad has taken his leave of Madam 
t7mversity,..he is not Hkcly to deal. .with much Latins. 
1687 Dryden Mind <5* P. 11. 250 But madam Panther, you, 
though more .sincere, Are not .so wise as your adulterer, 
a x8^ H. K. White My Study, The ideal flights of Madam 
Brain. 

3. A woman who is addressed as ‘madam’, 
i* a. A lady of rank or station. Also Obs. 

XS43 Bale Vei a Course 38 b, She (holy church] became 
a gloryouse madame of the earth. xSSo — Image Both CA. 
Pref. Avj b, They have alwaies for lucres sake, gloriouslye 
garnished their holy mother, the madame of mischlefe and 

? roude synagog of Sathan w^ golde, siluer [etc.]. 1576 
‘leminc Pauopt. Epist, Epit Preceptes Aij b, His grand- 
mother a sober matrone and^vertuous old maddame. 1589 
ruTTEMHAM Ettg, Poesie tii. i. (.Arb.) 149 As we see in these 
great Madames of honour. x6i6 R. C, Times' Whistle, etc. 
(1871) 134 ’Tis certaine he had been a knight a(t] lest, And 
made his wife (what she hath lookt for long) A Madame. 
appositively, 1632 Massinger City Madam i. i, The want 
of one [sc. a male heir] Swells my youn|^ Mistresses, and 
their madam mother With hopes above their birth, and scale. 

b. .The mistress of a house. Now only I/.S, 
vttlgar. 

1824 Galt Rothelan n. xv, We shall. .use a little more 
freedom with the madam of the mansion. 1879 Tourgee 
Pool's Err. xv. 75 Well, Colonel, .. I’ve brought back the 
books I borrowed of the madam the other day. 

c. In derisive or opprobrious use. ( 0 ) An af- 
fected fine lady. t(J/) A kept mistress, a cour- 
tesan," prokitute {obs.). ( 0 ) Used as a general 

term of contempt for a female : a ‘hussy*, ‘ minx*. 
-These uses may perhaps, so faras origin is concerned, belong 
partly to Madame, as being more or less due to prejudice 
against foreign women. Cf. ‘ Madam Van [? i.e. a Dutch- 
woman: cf. Madame i] a whore ’ Cant. Crew, a 1700). 
(a) 15^ MARSTONiyci?. VillanieVci Lect. B 2, Let me alone, the 
Madams call for thee Longing to Jaugh at thy wits pouertie. 
X623 Massinger Dk. Milan in. ii, Fine meeters To tinckle 
in the eares of ignorant Madams. X664 Power Exp. Philos. 
I. XX Ovid's Lydian-Spinstresse, that . proud IMadam which 
Pallas, for her Rivalship transform’d into the Spider. 1682 
O. N. Boileatt's Lrttrin r. Argl. zr Thus Queasie Madams 
meat forbear UntUl they read, The Bill of Fare. 1725 Nezo 
Cant. Diet., Mistress Prinenm-Pramum, such a stiff, 
over-nice, precise Madam. 1803 Mary Charlton Wife ff 
jMistress III. 57 What should I care what those fine 
hladams says of me I 1840 Hood Kilmaitsegg, Homymooti 
xxii, She was far too pamper’d a nuadam. 

(i) X7X9 D’Urfey Pills I V. 139 Hide-Park maybe term’d the 
Market of Madams, or Lady-Fair. X72X Amherst Terrx 
FiL No. 28 (1754) 152 At Oxford ..several of our most 
celebrated and right beautiful madams would pluck off their 
fine feathers, and betake themselves to an honest livelihood. 
X747 Genii. Mag. 96 On a Gentleman who mistook a Kept 
hladam l^or a Lady of Fashion. X76X Ann. Reg. 11. W_He 
indulged himself and madam with green peas at five shillings 
a quart. 

(0 x8o2 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Middlesex Elect, li. Wks. 1816 
IV. 183 I’d m.ake the madams squalk X874 S. Beauchamp 
Grantley Grange I. 68 * I do not think they [hop-pickers] 
are troubled with much shimess'. *0, not a bit of it, Sir 
Charles., they’re brazen madams, and quite above my hands 
+ 4:. Comb, {apposiitve). Obs. 

*593 G. Hks.\'Z.v Pierce's Super. 174 Floorishing London, 
the Staple of Wealth, & Madame-towne of the Realme. 

Hence {twitce-was.) aza’damish a., like a ‘ fine 
lady*; + Itta'damBliip. 


x620 Sweinam Arrtupted (x88o) 62, I thanke your 
i\Iadame-ship,Ime glad o* this. x88i J. Younger 
XV. I7X The mistress at home grew quite madamish. 

■ Ihladam (mtJS'dam), V. [f. Madast/A] traits. 
To address as ‘madam*. + Also w^h up. 

X622 Rowlands Good Newes B. j She’., would be 
Madam’d, Worship’d, Ladifide. x6^ DrydEn Evening's 
Love 111. i. (i67x) 33 Madam me -no Madam. X741 
Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 58 In came the coachman., 
and madamed me up strangely. 2748^ — Clarissa Wks. 
1883 VIII. 447, 1 am. .Madam’d up perhaps to matrimonial 
perfection. 1829 Examiner ii6/i ‘'Tlie sparring scene 
between her and Mrs. Chatterley, wherein they ‘aladam’ 
each other with genteel petulance. 

II IXCadame (madam ; often mada'm, or angli- 
cized mae’dam). Also madam. PI. Mesdames; 
t madames. [Fr. : see Madam sb. 

The uses in which the word is meant to represent a foreign 
title are treated in the present article, although in early 
examples^ the spelling is often madam. For madame, 
when it is a mere variant spelling of the Eng. word, see 
Madam.] 

1 . The title prefixed to the surname of a French 
married woman (corresponding to the Eng. ‘Mrs.’, 
‘Lady’, etc., according to degree of rank). Ab- 
breviated Mine.-, in Eng. books and newspapers 
Mdtne, often occurs. 

In English use it is very commonly applied to a married 
woman belonging to any foreign nation (substituted, e.g., 
for the Ger. P'rau or the Du. Mevrouw\ It is also 
frequently assumed (instead of ‘Mrs.*j by English or Amer- 
ican professionalsingersormu. icians,and by women engaged 
in businesses such as dressmaking, in which native taste 
or skill is reputed to be inferior to that of Frenchwomen. 

0x674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xv. § 155 One day he 
visited madam Turyn. 1699 Petiver Musei Petiver. 46 
Madam Margaretha Hendnna van Otteren, Widow to . . 
Dr. Oldenland. X706 Luttrell Brief Rel. z8 May (1857) 
VI. 46 Mrs. Skelton, daughter to Madam Orfeur. 1838 
Dickens Nich. Nick, x, ‘The Lady’s name said Ralph,. . 
‘is Mantalini — Madame Mantalini'. x87x E. C. G. Murray 
Member for Paris I. 258 One of Madame Roderhetm’s 
plushed footmen. Ibid. 296 ‘Father Glabre never talks 
politics *, an.swercd Mdme: de Margauld. 1877 J. Grant 
Six x88Madamevon Hohenthal. x8& Maple- 

son Mem. (ed. 2) 1. 193 Mdme; Christine Nilsson. 

b. Used (both vocatively and otherwise) with 
omission of the name, or in substitution for it, 

1853 Bronte K/7/e//exiv, As soon as Georgette was well, 
Madame sent her away into the country. 1894 S. J. Wev- 
MAN Man in Black 198 Presently madame followed her 
example. 

+ 2. The title given to female members of the 
French royal family; a French princess; spec, the 
eldest daughter of the French king or of the dau- 
phin J in the reign of Louis XIV, the wife of Mon- 
sieur, the king’s only brother. Obs. 

1670 G. H, Hist, Cardvtals i. i. J4 In the presence of 
J^Iadam Royall in Turin. 1679 Marriage Charles JI, 7 
Next to her followed Madam, xyox Lend, Gaz. No. 37x4/3 
Madame does not yet give Audience. 0 17x5 Burnet Ottm 
Time (1724) I. 302 The King of France had courted Madame 
Soissons, and made a shew of courting Madame [re. the 
Duchess of Orleans]. 1765 Ann. Reg. 1x2 Don Philip, duke 
of Parma, .. has left issue, by the late madame of France, 
a prince and a princess. 1766 Ibid, ir.^ 4 The Madames of 
France were much devoted to reading in their private 
apartments, 1798 R. C Dallas tr. Cl/rfs yml. Ocatr. 
Louis XVI 40 A small anticliamber almost without light, 
was occupied by Madame Royale and Madame Elizabeth. 

+ 3. A French married woman ; a Frenchman’s 
wife. Obs, 

*599 Shaks, Hen. V, i. i. 23 The Madams too, not vs’d to 
toyle, did almost sweat to beare The Pride vpon them. 
Ibid. III. V. 28 Dolphin. By Faith and Honor, Our Madames 
mock at vs. 15M B, Jonson Cynthia’s Rev. jv. \, I would 
tell you, which htadame lou’d a Monsieur, x627 Drayton 
Agincouri cxlvii. In which [a Chariot] they meane to Paris 
him to bring, To make sport to their Madanies and their 
Boyes. 1765 Bickcrstaffe ilfarV i. vu xi When I 

was on my travels, among the madames, and signoras, we ' 
never saluted more than the tip of the ear. 

IdadamoiseUe, obs. variant of Mademoiselle, i 

Madane, obs. form of Maiden. 

MadapoUam (msedapp*lam). Also -polland, 
-polam. [From Aladapollam {Mddhava-palam), 
a suburb of Narsapur, Madras presidency.] A 
kind of cotton cloth, orig, manufactured at Mada- 
pollam, and afterwards imitated on the British 
looms, and exported in great quantities to India. 

1832 in M. Russell Egypt viu. <1853) 327 He intends to 
send long-cloths, madapollands [etc.]. 1858 Simmonds^/cL 
Trade, Madapollam, a kind of fine long cloth, shipped to 
the Eastern markets. 1882 Cavlfeild & Saward Diet. 
Needle^vork, Afadapolams, a coarse description of calico 
cloth, of a stiflj heavy make, originally of Indian manu- 
facture, where it was employed for Quilts. 1885 blanch. 
Exam. 31 Dec. 4/4 Buff-end madapoUams. 

Ka’d-apple. [A translation of mod.L. indium 
insaiiwn, a corruption of the oriental word 
which appears variously as melongena, badingan, 
Brinjal. Also called raging {love) apple \ see 
Raging ppl, a. 2 .] The fruit of the Egg-plant. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal ii. Hv. 274 Madde or raging Apples. 
x6M K. Holme Armoury 11. 82/2 An Assirlan blade Apple, 
The pod is whitish green, and the cop jagged [etc.]. 
X760 J. Lee Introd, Bot, 318 Mad Apple, Solanum. 2785 
J^Iartyn Rousseau's Bot. xvi. (1794) 202 Mad-Apple is also 
of Uiis genus. 1864 Grisedach Flora W, Ind, 785 Mad- 
apple, Satanum Melongena. 

iladar : see Mudab. 


Ii lUtadarosis (mKdarou'sis). Afed. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. /taSdpftjjis, f. naZapos bald : see -osis.] Loss 
of hair ; esp. of that of the eyebrows. 

1693 in Blanctird s Physical Diet. (ed. 2). 1706 in PiiiLLirs 
(ed. Kersey). In mod. Diets, 
t Ma’dbraiiX, sb. (and g.) Obs. 

A. sb, A mad-brained person ; a ‘scatter-brain *. 
CXS7® Afarr, Wit .yei. v. i. E 1 b, Thou art some mad 

braifie, or some fqole. x6.^8 Middleton Alad World 1. A 3 
Heer’s a mad-braine a’lh fi.st, whose prankes scorne to haue 
presidents. 1616 J. Deacon Tobacco Tortured $7 Alas 
poore Tobacco.. thou that hast bene hitherto accompled.. 
the mad-bralnes merriment, . .and the vnthrifts pasport. 

B. attrib. or = Mad-I 3 RAIned. 

2592 G. liAfVEX Four Lett. 4 ,s,l haue.. scene the mad- 
braynest Roister-doister in a counirey dashte out of counten- 
aunce. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. in. ii. 20 , 1 must forsooth 
be forst I'o give my hand . . Vnto a mad-braine rudesby. 2605 
Rowlands Hell's Broke Loose 33 With.. mad-braine heat, 
Munster they enter. X631 Weever Funeral Mon. 293 
That wilde madbraine Falques. 

SOiad-brained (mje’dbr^md), a. Having or 
manifesting a mad brain; hot-headed, uncontrolled. 

■ 1577 G. Harvey (Camden) 57 And Skelton that 

same madbraynd knave Look how he knawes a deade horse 
boane. 2596 Shaks. 70;//. Shr. iii. ii. 165 This mad-brain’d 
bridegroome tooke him such a cuffe,That downe fell Priest 
and booke. 2607 — Tttnonv. i. X77Giuingour Ijoly Virgins 
to the staine Of contumelious, beastly, mad-brain’d warre. 
X649 G. Daniel Trinarck., Hen. IV, cxlvii, The Mad- 
Brain’d Spartacus. x7Sx Eliza Heywood Betsy 'Thought’ 
less 1 . X04 The heedless levities of the one sex, and the 
mad-brained passions of the other. 1819 Shelley Peter 
Bell \i. XX, A mad-brained goblin for a guide, G. M. 
Fenn Real Gold 379 Your father’s mad-brained ideas. 
lUCadcap (mte'dkap), sb. and a. [f. Mad a.-i- 
Cap sb.\ zi.fuddlecap, huffcapi\ 

' Pi...sb. fa. In early use, a madman, maniac 
{obs. rare), b. One who acts like a maniac; a 
reckless, wildly impulsive person. In recent use 
often applied playfully to young women of lively 
and impulsive temperament. 

1589 Greene Masquerado C3b, This crue of popish 
Madcaps. 2591 Shaks. Two Gent. ii. v. 8 (jome-on you 
mad-cap : He to the Ale-house with you. 15^ Hayward 
\st Pt. Hen. IV 19 There was .. Sir Hugh Linne, a good 
souldier, but a very mad<ap. 2607 Dekker Norlhzvard 
Hoevi. Wks. 1873 UI. ^ What tnad-caps haue you in your 
house [Bedlam]. 2667 Dryden Secret Love ni. i. f j668) 34 
Lord, that such a Mad-Cap as 1 should ever live lobe jealous ! 
27x1 Countrey’AIan's Let. to Curat 12 There were.. some 
Mad-caps alias High-Flyers, in the Council that opposed 
the granting of it. x86i Thackeray L'ciir Georges it. 
(1876) 53, 1 should like to have seen that noble old madcap 
[PeterboTougb], 2869 Phillips Vesuv, ii. 12 To be singing 
when Vesuvius was thundering . . was not unfitting the im- 
perial madcap. x88sMadel Collins Frr/riVff/Fiwm/ii, On 
theboardsshe was the merriest, gayest, madcap in the world, 

* B. attrib.zn^adj. Mad, ‘crack-brained'; reck- 
less, wildly impulsive. 

x5^ Shaks. L. L. Z,. ii. i. 215 That last Is Beroune, the 
mery mad-cap Lord. 1598 E. Guilpin Skiat. (2878} 27 When 
thou hast rend this mad-cap stuffe. 2619 Fletcher At. 
'Thomas i. iii, Dor. And is your hate so mortall ? Atar. 
Not to his person, Butto his qualities, bis mad-cap follies. 
7807 W. Irving Salmag. (1824)274 The thoughtless flow of 
mad-cap spirits. 285* Thackeray Esmond iil ii, The mad- 
cap girl ran up toher mother, 2887 Bowen Virg. Eel. ix. 43 
Let the madcap billows in thunder break on the shore. 2893 
Vizetelly Glances Back ii. xxxili. 233 Madcap republicans 
bent on disturbing the emperor's pleasure. 

Iffadded (mse’ded),///. ff. lAow rare. [f. Mad 
I'. + -ed 1,] Rendered mad, in various senses of 
the adj. a. Deprived of reason or intelligence, 
b. Excited to fury, enraged. 

CJsBo Sidney/’j. xxii. vii, I am enclos’d with yong bulls 
madded rowt. i6ix Shaks. Cyznb. iv. ii. 313 All Curses 
madded Hecuba gaue the Greekes, 0x641 Bp, Mountacu 
Acts Aion. (1642) 290 The two Confitents..were by the 
madded multitude stoned to death. z68x Wharton Disc. 
Soul WorldVlVs. (1683) 647 But Tycho-Brahe.. shall. .un- 
fold to us this matter far difiTerent from the Madded Nurser>' 
of Peripateticks, 2766 Nicol Poems 240 Shall I so besotted 
beAndmadded,astosellMysoultoflames..? 2872 Blackie 
Lays Highl, xor Downward Sheer the madded torrent pours- 

STadden (mx’d*n), v. [f. Mad a.-r-zi; 

1, inlr. To become mad. 

*735 Fope Prol. Sat. 6 ’Phey rave, recite, and madden 
round the land. 2796 Mrs, JI. Koniasos Angelina 1 . 8 My 
mind would madden at the retrospect of her injuries. 2802 
Noble Wanderers II. 85, 1 saw her strength wasting, .and 
maddened at the view ! 28x2 W. R. Spencer Poems xg M>’ 
fierce .steed maddens to be gone, 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. 

IX. vii. (1864) V. 569 Whole populations maddening to 
avenge the cause of the injured Son of God.^ 2858 H* 

Christ is All, Numbers 79 Malignant passions maddened 
in opposing breasts. ^ . , 

2. irans. To make mad; to drive out of ones 
mind; to excite to frenzy or uncontrollable 

2822 Good Slttdy Afed. IV. 167 Opium maddens ‘he head. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Loom Cr 

enough to madden the most gentle. 2849 tnrinV* 

Eng. ii. I. 267 Fierce spirits, 

maddened by fanaticism. 2879 Farb.<R Pa ( j 9 
The raging passion which maddens a cro«d of Easicni 

jaa-ddenea ///. a- 

and vbl. sb. Also ara-ddeBinely edv., in a madden- 
ing manner. Pmtdss Cato, on the bach while 

Sa di- The ..hr,-cto..of 
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its maddened mother . . did not arouse the sleeping nurse. 
1822 Good Study Med, IV. 62^ The burning and maddening 
pain, .can rarely be alleviated but by opium, a i86i Mrs. 
Browning From Nonmis Poems 1890 V. 85 She named Iicr 
hero, and raged maddeningly Against the brine of waters. 
1863 WooLNER I^Iy Beautiful Lady Introd. 3 The wind 
Heaving the ocean into maddened arms That clutch and 
dash huge vessels on the rocks. *891^ T. Hardy Tcss (1900) 
J17/2 There never was such a maddening mouth since Eve’s 1 
Madder (mre’dsi), sb."^ Forms: i meedere, 
mseddre, mfederu, 3-7 mader, 4-5 jnadyr, (5 
maduTj maddyre, madre), 5-6 maddre, 6-7 
mather, (8 maddar), 4- "madder. ' [OE. mtedere 
wk. fem. corresp. to ON. iiiaSra in place-names 
(Sw. madra, dial, viddra^ mara, Norw. viodra, 
inattre ) ; app. related in some way are MDu., 
MLG. viMe (mod.Du. vicde^ mee)y madder. 

The word in OE. and ON. could not originally have 
denoted the exotic but probably belonged to various 

species of the allied genera Asperula and Galium^ some of 
which are still used as substitutes for madder. In Iceland, 
Sweden, and Norway, it is now applied chiefly to Galium 
horeale\ in Sweden also to Asperula iinctoria (Dyer’s 
Woodruff), while Ruhia iinctorum is called rdd vtadra and 
Jzrapp, In the mod. Wiltshire dialect snadder is used for 
the Sweet Woodruff {Asperula odoraia)) the inadder{s or 
mat/ier applied in several dialects to the Stinking Camo- 
mile is prob. a distinct word (see Maythe).] 

1 . A herbaceous climbing plant, Rtibia tinctorwnf 
having rough hairy stems and bearing panicles of 
small yellowish flowers; cultivated, esp. in Hol- 
land and France, for the dye obtained from it 
(see 2). Called also tfyer's madder, 

cioooSax.Lecchd, I. i54Deoswyrthemangryas&oc5rum 
naman msedere nemneci byS cenned fyrmust in lucania, 
c logo Herbarium in Sax. Leechd, I, 24 Herba gryas Jjaet 
is masderu [zf.r. msedere]. ^’1265 Foe, Plants in Wr.- 
Wulcker 608/27 Rubea, mader. 24.. Foe, ibid. 
Cressulay Mader. 2440 319/1 Madyr, herbe. 
2562 Turner ii. it8 The stalkes of madder are foure 
squared, longe, rough lyke vnto the stalkes of gooshareth. 
2688 R. Holme Arutouty il 76/2 The Garden Madder 
bath a long rough leaf. 1758 P, AIiller {title) The Method 
of cultivating Madder, As it is now practised by the Dutch 
in Zealand. 2846 McCulloch £*;////V^( r854)1, 109 
Madder has been attempted to be raised [m England], but 
without success. 2882 Holden Hum. Osieol. (ed. 6) 33 The 
colouring principle of the madder {Rubia tinctonim) has a 
strong affinity for phosphate of Hme. 

b. With specific qualification, applied to other 
plants. Bengal Madder, Rubia cordifolia (Treas. 
Hot. 1866). Field Madder (see Field sb, 20). 
Hog’s Madder (see Hog sb^• 13 d), Indian 
Madder, (a) R, cordifolia ; (il Oldcnlandia 
bellata (Treas. Bot.)* Betty Madder, the genus 
Crttcianella, Wild Madder, (o) R. peregrina^ 
native to the south-west of England ; Q>) Gaiiulh 
MoUugo. 

24..P’tftf.inWr.-Wfilckers7o/ioCtf«^tf<?, wyldemadur. 2578 
Lyte Dodoens iv. Ixxiii. 537 There be two sortes of Madder, 
the tame Madder .. and the wild Madder. 2597 Geraroe 
Herbal ^61, i Rubia iinctorum. Red bladder. 2 Rubia 
syluesinsy Wilde Madder. 3 Rubia marina, Sea bladder. 
2760 J. Lee Introd. Bot, App. 318 Petty Madder, CruciU' 
nella. 2776 Withering Bot. Arrangem. Vegetables I. 81 
Madder. Mollugo. Goosegrass.. .Wild bladder, Great Bas- 
tard Madder. 1823 Ainslie Mat. Med. Hindostan 87 
Bengal Madder, Rubia Manjith Roxb. 

2. The root of this plant, employed medicinally 
or as a source of colouring matter; the dye-stuff 
or pigment prepared from this. 

The chief colouring matters contained in madder are ali- 
zarin and purpurin. The ‘ Turkey red used in dyeing cotton, 
is prepared from madder. 

2347-^ Rolls o/Parlt, II. 215/2 Come xl ait fait avenir en 
Engleterre xi pokes de madder a Lenn. ^1374 Chaucer 
Former Age 17 No mader [t'.rr. madyr, madder], welde, or 
wood no litestere Ne knew. 2389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 358 
Euerych a cart y’lade w‘ mader, )?* come]> to selle, twey pans. 
2436 Pot. Poems (Rolls) II. 180 Yit marchaundy of Brabari 
and Selande, The madre and woode that dyers take on h.'inde 
To dyne^vyth. 2579 LanchaM Gard.Health (1633) 377 blad- 
der. The root is sharp and bitter, and therefore purgeth the 
liuer and the milt. 2581 Act 23 Eliz. c. 9 § 3 Wherein no 
Alather shalbe used. i6oi R. Johnson Kingil. Counuzv, 
(1603) 28 It bringeth forth great quantitie of mather, very 
perfect woade, but no great store. • 2747 Cooke in Hanway 
Trav. (1762) I. ly. Iv. 258 These Tartars trade.. with the 
Russians with their madder. 2846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract* 
Agric. (ed. 4) II. 3:2 Sulphur and madder are the best 
alterants in foulness of the skin or habit. 1882 W, T. 
Suffolk in Sci. Gossip Mar. 50 Avoid . . cochineal colours ; 
the madders are the only safe substitutes. 

b. With defining word, indicating a special 
kind or quality, as hale-, bunch-, fat-, pipe-madder 
sometimes with designation adopted from Du., as 
mull, umbro madder \ crap-madder [Crap j^. 2 ]^ 
corruptly crop-, grape-madder, the best quality of 
madder. 

2640 in Entick London (1766' II. 268 Crop madder,and all 
other bale madder .. Fat madder .. Mull madder. <xi66i 
Fulixr Worthies, Kent n. (1662) 57 Madder .. there are 
three kinds thereof. 2. Crop-Madder. 2. Umber-Owe. 3. 
Pipe or Fat-Madder. 2765 Museum Rust. IV. 276 The 
best umbro madder, imported from Holland. 1797 Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 3) X. 400/2 The commodity, when manufactured, 
is distinguished into different kinds, as grape-madder, bunch- 
madder, &G. The grape-madder is the heart of the tool 
8. The colour produced by madder dyes or pig- 
ments; also with defining word, as crimson mad- 
der^ Also attrib, or adj. 


i86x ThoRNdorv Turner 1 . 30 Of the .yellow and madder 
sails, .he took careful note. 2863 Kingsley Water^Bab. 22 
A crimson madder petticoat. 2886 Ruskin Prxterita I. 
396 Shade cobalt through pink madder into yellow ochre for 
SKtes. 

4 . attrib, and Comb,, as madder-bath, -croft, 
-crop, -dye, -dyeing, -field, -grinder, -ground, -miller, 
-pit, -plant, root, -stove, style, tribe; inadder-printed 
adj. Also in names of colours produced by dyes 
or pigments in which madder is an ingredient, 
as madder-black, -brown, -lake, -purple, -red, etc. 
Also madderwort Bot., Lindley^s term for a 
plant of the N.O. Galiacex. 

2763 W. Lewis Philos. Comm. Arts 420 The colour hence 
produced {sc. by madder upon blue cloth) is called •madder- 
black. 2897ANNEpACK.///?rr«<?<»«/L/V/if63 Ineffaceable •mad- 
der brown — a pigment lost to art. x , Ee^ominsterCartul. 
(1878) 237 Juxta pontem de le *Madercroft. 2826 J. Smith 
Panorama Set. ^ Art II. 536 The use of archil gives a . , 
bloom to the •madder dye. 2^9 Mackail W. Morris II. 
34 Water, .required for *madder-dyeing. 290X Westm.Gaz, 
^ Aug. 3/1 The •madder fields of Alsace, of Southern' 
France, and of Algeria have practically ceased to exist. 
2851 in Jllnstr, Lend. News 5 Aug. (1854) 1x9/1 •Madder- 
grinder. 2758 P. Miller Cutliv. Madder 35 The Dutch 
always sow Grain upon their •Madder Ground. 2822 Imi- 
SON Set, 4 Art II. 411 ‘Madder-lake. 2852 in lllusir. 
Lond. Netus $ Aug. (*8^4) 219/1 •Madder-miller. 26x6 
Browne Brit. Past. 11. lii. 59 The bowels of our mother 
were not ript For *Mader-pits. 1758 P. Miller Cultiv. 
Madder^ 7 A "Madder Plant, that has many of these [side] 
Roots, is called a well bearded Madder Plant, 2882 W. 
hloRRis in Mackail Life (1899) II. 53 The best h.'inging 
would be the inclosed •madder-printed cotton. 2838 T. 
Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 392 Sulphuric acid .. throws 
down the *madder-purple. 2727-52 Chamuers Cyel. s.v. 
Red, ‘Madder red is dyed with madder. 2744 Phil. Trans. 
XLI. 39a These CalUcoe-printers make use of the Rubia 
Tinctorum, or *Madder-root. 27S7 Act 21 Geo. II, c. 35 § 5 
For preventing the stealing or de.stroying of Madder roots. 
2758 P. Miller Cultw. Madder 12 In the ‘Madder Stoves, 
the People work more by Night than Day. 2839 Urc Dtci‘. 
Arts 224 The ‘madder .style lof calico-printing) in which 
the mordants are applied to the white cloth.. and the colours 
are afterwards brought up in the dye-bath. 1836 Lindley 
Nat. Sysi. Bot. 249 Order cxxxix, Stellatx, or Galiacese. 
The ’Madder Tribe. 2845 — Sch. Bot. (ed. 14) 77 Order 
xNxiv. Galiaccss — "Madderworts, or Stellates. 

B^Tadder (mse'dai), sbr^ Anglo-Irish. Also 
meadar, mether. [a. Irish meadar-l A square 
wooden drinking vessel. 

2720 Swift Irish Feast in Mtsc. (1735) V, 14 Usquebagh 
to our Feast In Pails was brought up, An hundred at least; 
And a Madder our Cup. 2832 Lady Morgan Mem. {1862) 
II. 337 The ‘ madder * so often mentioned in Irish song was 
a wooden Tankard, made square. x886 Wood-Martin 
Lahe DtvelUnp Irel, i. v. 203 * Meadar ', or * Mether is the 
Irish designation for a species of drinking-cup. 

Madder (mje'dor), v. [f. Madder irans. 
To treat or dye with madder. 

c 2462 E, E. Mise. (Warton Club) 00 To a dosyne of 
v!c:cttes vit] powndc of Madyre. .and loke je madere theme 
as ^e do 3our redys, 2464 Rolls of Parlt. V, 562/x That 
the same Wolle and Cloth be perfidy boyled and madered. 
*530 Palsor. 6i6/x, 1 madder clothe to be dyed... Your 
vyolet hath nat his full dye but he is maddered. 1763 W. 
Lewis Comm. Philos. Techu. 405 The, .regulations for the 
French Dyers, .require the cloth,after it has been blued, to 
be maddered. 28x2 Self Instructor They are maddered 
higher than black. 

Plence Ma'ddered ppl. a., Iffa'ddering: vbl, sb. 

CZ46X E.E. Mise, (Warton Club) 88 At 5oure Maderynge 
5e schall take of the same wateris. 2581 Act 23 Elis. c. o 
I 2 Where Clothes Karsies & Hosen. .Txave been died with 
, .a galled & mathered Black. 2808 Nicholson's yml. XXL 
44 OnlheraadderingofCotton andLinen Thread. 2839 XJre , 
Diet. A rts 787 There next follows., the galling, the aluming, 
the maddering, I 

Ma'dderisli, a. [f. Madder sb.'^ + -ish.] Re- 1 
sembling the colour of madder. I 

2888 HarpePs Mag.'}\Ay 212 Some., seem .. to be made 
of gold vapor ; others have a madderish tone. 

t Ma'dderlen. Ohs. rare'~^, [f. Madder 
-h -ten (? =-LiNG i).j A name (perb, invented by 
Hill) for the genus Sherardia. 

S’j'jo Hill Herl^. Brit. II. 253 Sherardia. Madderlen, 
Ibid. 154 Sherardia arvensis. Field Madderlen. • 
Zdadding' (mae-dig), vbl. sb. [f. Mad v. + 
-ING 1 .] The action of the vb. Mad ; becoming or 
being mad, madness ; mad behaviour. Now only 
in phrases (arch, or dial.) to gv, ‘\run, set a-mad- 
ding (or madding). 

Z2.. E.E. A Hit. P. A. 2 153 My manez my nde to maddyng 
malte. <21400-50 Alexander 25 Madding marrid has H 
mode 8c \>\ mynd changid. 1526 Skelton Magnyf 288 It 
is but a maddynge, these wayes that ye vse. 2565 Calfhill 
Answ. Treat, Cross Pref. 5 They, .went a madding after 
their Idols. <22586 Sidney Arcadia iv. (1598) 394 Poore 
Dametas began now to thinke, that., a general! madding 
was falne, 2600 Holland Lfty xxxvii. xli. 969 The drome- 
darie camels, .were unmly and set a madding. x6tz Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xiii, (26231 733 [Theyl forced sundry 
principall Gentlemen to attend them in their madding. 2614 
Bp. Hall Contempt., O, T. vn. iii. All the world would be 
glad to runne on madding after their bait.^ 2627-77 Fetlt- 
HAM Resolves- xxix. 49 Our error of opinion,.. and our 
madding after unnecessary gold, have brambled the way of 
Vertue. 2722 Arbuthnot yohn Bull i. viii, John had not 
run on a madding so long, had it not been for an extra- 
vagant bitch of a wife. 2775 Mme. D’Arblay Early Diary 
21 Nov., Lady Edgecumbe.. declared she was .seta-madding. 
2857 Mrs. Mathews Tea-Table Talk I. 205 Men-.who^^e 
crazed brains go a madding after forbidden fruit. 2865 


Mbs. \ymTNEY Cayworlhys viii. (,879) 79 To stt til 
urchins’ brains a madding. * L* 

+b. attrib., as madding-day, month, time 
16.. I. T. Grim the Cottier o/Croydonm. (,(&) 
how now nun ! is this your madding monih' iSit r ’ 
mivio's sp. lnn„u. 34 In all her madding ilie tie. w 
nothing else m her mouth. 1691 Ludlow Let. to Sirli 
title-p., Occasioned by the reading Dr. PtUing’s LeVi 
Harangues utran the 30th of Janvary, being the Anniw,, 
m General Madding-Day. ipj (titl,) A RekW I 
High Church Pnests for turning the 30’^ of Januaiv i-h 
a Madding-Day, : ^ 

Madding (mx-dit)), ///. a. Now fo,i. o; 
rhetorical, [f. Mad v. + -ikg -.j 
1 . Becoming mad; acting madly; frenzied. 


mad _ 

of the glenhe. 2582 T. Watson Centurie 0 / Lcut ^^ 
heading, 'I’he Autlxor being, as it were, in halfe a maddL-:’ 
moode. i 6 xa Drumm. ok Hawtil Sonn. 'Dean li'eti' 
Farre from the madding Worldling's hoarse discords. i 5 k 
Brathwait .f 4 rr’<T</. Pr. 171 Observe the maddingmcim^ 
his eyes. 2667 Milton P. L. vi. 2x0 The madding 
Of brazen Chariots rag'd. 2697 Dryden 539 

She ,, mixing with the throng Of madding matrons, 
the bride along. 2^14 Addison To Princess of WaUi,'sii\ 
Cato 38 Bid impious discord cease, And sooth the nuii. 
ding factions into peace. 2749^ Gray Elegy 73 Far frea 
the madding crowd^s ignoble strife. (Cf. quot. i6i4atOTtl 
2802 Eng. Encycl. VIII. 308/x These [words) .nre poetical, 
but were never in common use.. shook (shaken), maddbi 
[etc.]. 1822 WoRDsw, Eccl. Sonn. 11. xk. Monastic Vckjt, 
High conceits to madding Fancy dear. 

2 . That makes mad ; maddenm^. 

e:x6ooSHAKS. Sonn. cxix, Howhaue mine eyes out of their 
Spheare.s bene fitted In the distraction of this madding freer. 
2644 Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Kings 67 Superstition is t 
mad and madding thing. 2650 Baxter A’, 

§ 7(2652^x54 Are these such sadding and madding thoughts! 
2^2 K. Ei.lis tr. Catullus Ixiv. 94 O thou cruel of hrart, 
thou madding worker of anguish. 

Hence f Ma’ddingly adv. 

<22625 Fletcher Women Pleased iv. i, Your poor uelgh- 
hours Kun maddingly affrighted through the Villages. 

Maddisb. (m£e*dij'), a. [f. Mad a, + -ishI.] 
'I' a. Having the manner or ideas of a madman; 
like a madman in behaviour ; appropriate to or 
befitting a madman (obsP ). . ' b. Somewhat mad. 

• 2573 Tusser Husb. etc. (2580) 83 What with voluptuons* 
nes, and other maddish toies, C2638 Strafford in Bro^ 
\r\%Life (iBpr) 208 ‘ Hypochondriack humours is to M 
civilly and silently maddi.'fh, . 2642 Bp. Morton Pmwfw- 
Schismatic 6 , 1 have reserved for the last place a Charactu 

called by Austen maddish obstinacy. i 6 S 5 ^* 1 * 
Kntkus. iii. (2656) 109 Some. .became (in a degree) oadoisn 
of the stage, and were' perpetually acting some part of s 
Tragedy. 2740 tr. De Mouhy's Fort. Couniry‘Ma:<l{iUi) 
11 . 241 Do you know I am a little maddish. 2778 
ing at n Loss II. i6t A maddish looking Genllwan. t «5 
Lamb Let. to JFordsw, in Final Mem. vi. 244 
maddish letter, 2829 Scott yrnl. 20 Apr.j iTncJ 
of Lord Erskine w’as moody and maddish. ’ 

Maddle (mce'd’l), t/, Obs,^-s,z,dial. [f.MADa^ 
see -LE 3.J a. inir. To be or become crazy; to be 
confused in mind ; to be dotingly fond of, b. ir&tti. 
To craze ; to confuse jn mind, bewilder. 

c 2540 tr. Pol. Ferg. Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 29) 205 m 
was becoome feble by reason of sore and dayly sikn« ^ 
began to maddle. 2570 Levins Manip. 8/18 lo 
delirare, dissipere. ibid. 126/40 To Maddil, dtlxrart, y*j 
Ray N. C. Words 47 To Maddle ; to be fond. She/«fl^gw 
of this Fellow, she is fond of him. zSzp J. Hunter ^ ' 
larnsk. Gloss., Maddle, to cause distraction of thougnti W^* 
fusion of mind, as by long continued and loud talking. < • 
App., Maddled, puzzled. 2850 Tales of 
79 I'm afraid she’s quite maddled. 28SS Robinson Wray 
Gloss., To Maddle, to be fond of to the extent ®‘ *, ® 
one’s wits. 1864 T. Clarke in Kendal Mercury 30 J » 
A wes faer maddl't amang cm. • 

.tHIaddock (mEe-dsk). Obs. Also 3 inaoss. 
See also Mawk. [Early ME. mmSek, a. (or corr^ 
sponding to) ON. metSk-r (Da. madihe, S'd.riiu )i 
MEG. z/zeakfe, dim. (with -^-suffix: see-ocK)olt 
word which appears in OE. as maSti, moSo- s 
Mathe. There may have beea an OE. *0ooid.i 

1 . al An earthworm, b. A maggot. 

' <2x240 Sawles Wardem Coif. Horn. 251 As 

Titus maSekes) in forrotet flesch. ei 40 ^ ti.- 

Cirttrg. 44 Maddockis — hat ben wormes of F® 

Foe, in "IVr.-Wulcker 504/3 Lumbriais,a maddock. 4 
ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 210 Item Euyles eyron ^ ^ . 
dolkes, & openes, & wasche hem clen^ ^ ( * 45 ° 
(Anecd. Oxon.) 87/30 Uermes siue lumbrici tcrreni. • • • . 

angeltwychches uel maddokkes. 1684 G. MeR*to- 
Yorks. Ale, etc. Clavis, Mawks are Maddocks. . 

2. etorth. dial. A whim (Grose 1 790). Cf. • 
Ma-d-do-ctor. [f. Mad a. used subst.J «■ 

physician wlio treats mental diseases; [a 

1703 Farquhak Inconstant iv, iv, jSiS 

Christendom could have done it more eflectua >. 
CoBDETT/’n/. Reg. XXXIII. 363 His “cleir. 

doctor. i 83 i W. S. Gilbert Fogpertys Fairy n 1 
headed, logical men of sense, these mad-doclors. Crtme* 

tMa-ddy. -ff. Obs. £f. Mad + home 

what mad. , 01 

1719 D’UarEY PilU II. 159 They must be..orui 

"made (mc-id),///. «. [pa. 

I. Produced or obtained by making 
guisbed from other modes of origin or 
1 . Artificially constructed or produced, ^ j. 


as opposed to ‘natural*. So made earth, 
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solid ground that has been * made’ by filling up a 
marsh, embanking a river, etc. 

Lindksay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S, T. S.) 11 . 
3ot It was conclwdit that na salt nor wictuallis nor na maid 
wark sould be' convoyit of the realme. iS 9 ® Spenser 
Mtiiopolmos 166 Arte . . doth aspire T’excell the naturall, 
with made delights. 1596^ S. Finche in Ducarel Hist. 
Croydon App. (1783) 153 Findinge that grounde made and 
false, digged the trenche alonge the door, 1643 Twvne 
in li^ood's Life (O. H. S.) I. 06 The earth allso beinge 
found to be made ground all there abouts. 2687 Ran- 
dolph Archipetcigo 65 Where formerly was a made-way 
in the sea for people to pass over. 2692 T, H[ale] Acc. 
Ntw Invent, p. Ixxi, It was all such as we call made 
Earth, and had been gain’d out of the Thames. 1699 
R. L'Estrance Erasvt. Colloq. (1711) 76 How comes it 
that all your made-Hedges are green too? 1729 De Foe 
Crttsoe 11. xii. (*840) 252 This canal is a navigable made 
stream. 2878 Huxley Physiogr. xvii. 277 The successive 
beds of made ground. 2884 T. Brown Ann. Disruption 
iv. (1890) 37 There was not a made road in the parish. 1895 
Outing ( 0 . S.) XXVI. 16/2 They were most of them gentle- 
men — 1 mean gentlemen bom. *And you*, said Miss 
Harriman pleasantly, ‘ are a gentleman made ’. 2897 Mrs. 
Lynn Linton Geo. Eliot in IVomen Novelists 114 Her 
whole life and being were moulded to an artificial pose, 
and the ‘ made ’ woman could not possibly be the spon- 
taneous artist. 2902 A. E. W. Mason Four Feathers xii. 
112 The hedged fields and made roads. 

b. Of a story : Invented, fictitious. Of a word : 
Invented, .‘coined’. Of an errand: Invented for 
a pretext. ? Obs. (Cf. made-up^ 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 195 Hit is no made tale, 
but hit is -500)1 as lettre is i-write. 1607 Noroen 
Surv. Dial, n. 41 The word [mannor] is used among our 
Lawyers, as many other made words are, which haue bin 
termes raised by our Lawes, & are not elsewhere in use. 
1629 Orkney Witch Trial in County Folk-Lore III. (*903) 
78 Christane Reid in Clett cam in ane maid errand. 2655 
Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 273 These arc but made 
stories to delude fooles. 2687 Miece Gt. Fr. Diet. 11. s.v., 
A made Word, Un Mot psctice, iniaginlf onjait a piaisir, 
2843 J. H. Newman Miracles 124 It reads like a made story. 
C. Brought about by contrivance. 

2594 Lyly Mother Bonibie I. iii. 49 (Bond) She forsooth 
will choose her own husband ; made marriages proue mad 
marriages. 2802-22 Bentham Ration, yudic. Evid. Wks. 
1843 VII. 306 Made offices are partly the effects, partly the 
causes, of made business. Create useless work, you create 
the necessity of useless hands for the performance of it. 

2 . Formed by composition. In certain specific 
applications, a. Cookery, Made dish ; a dish 
composed of several ingredients ; so f made meat. 
Made gravy \ a ‘gravy* artificially compounded, 
as opposed to one consisting only of the juices 
exuding from meat in cooking. 

^EpularioTilh, To make a kind of made meat in 
flesh time. 162s Burton Anai. Mel. 1. ii. it. 1 96 An infinite 
number of compound artificial! made dishes. 2622 Maqbe 
\T,Aleuian'sGustuand’Al/.x. 106 What made dishes; what 
hot, what cold, what boyld, what rostt 1632 B. Jonson 
Magn. Lady t. (1640) 27 A farragoe, Or a made dish in 
Court. 1747 Mrs. Glassr Cookery ii. 13 Force-Meat Balls 
are a great Addition to all Made-Dishes. 2796 Ibid. viii. 142 
You may use made-gn-ivy, if you have noftime to use the 
bones, 2852 Dickens Ho. xUx, The made-gravy ac- 
quiring no flavor, and turning out of a flaxen complexion, 
1858 Mayhew Upper Rhine \\. § i (i860) 48 The subtle nicely 
of a French made-dish. 

b. Naut. Made mast', one composed of several 
pieces of timber. Made block : a pulley-block 
composed of several parts joined together. Made 
eye ; ‘ synonymous with flemish eye’ (Adm. Smyth), 
1627 Cait. Smith Sea?na>i‘s Gram, iif, 15 If it be a made 
Mast, that is greater than one Tree. 2794 Rigging 4- Sea- 
vtanship I. i blasts, .made of several trees joined together 
[are called] made-viasts. Ibid. 153 Very large.. blocks are 
formed of separate pieces,, .when thus made, they are termed 
made-blocks. 2867 Smyth Sailed s Word-bk., Made Masts, 
the large masts made in several pieces, A ship’s lower mast 
is a made spar. . . Made block is one having its shell com- 
posed of different pieces. 

3 . Said occas. of articles of domestic or local 
manufacture, in contradistinction to those obtained 
from a distance. Made ivines : a term applied to 
the so-called ‘British wines’ (as currant, ginger, 
gooseberr}% etc. wine). 

2750 T. Short {title) Discourses on Tea, Sugar, Milk, 
Made Wines, Spirits, Punch, Tobacco, &c. 2805 Pike 

Sources Mississ. (1810) 7 Gave them one quart of made 
whiskey, a few biscuit and some salt. 180^ J. Beresfoud 
Miseries Hum. Li/e{\%i(>) xix.ii. 216 Brewing at home what 
are curiously called ‘made wines’, (as if all foreign wines 
were self-existent!). 2884 S. Dowell / f A/. Taxation W. 
289 The beverages termed British wines or made wines, 

II. Of which the making has taken place. 

4 . Already framed or produced, rare in attribu- 
tive use. 

a 263s Corbet /’ ixrwr (1807) 121 Made lawes were uselesse 
grownc To him, he needed but his owne, 

6 . That has undergone the process of manufac- 
ture. Also occas. prepared for use (cf. senses of 
Make v.'). rare. 

2418 Burgh Rees. Edinh. (1869) 1 . 3 Of the last of maid irne 
y'lijd. xs^sRatesCustonreHo. a vj, Corkc made the laste, xlx. 
Corke made the barell, iii.2. iiij.<f. 1582 Ibid. B ivb, Cork 
made for diers the last. .iiij/. . . Cork made for shoemakers. 
*795 J- Aikin Manchesters 29 The raw materials come from 
!Manchester..and the made goods are sent thither. 1806 A. 
Hunter Culina (ed. 3) 209 A tea-spoonful of made mustard. 
6 . Of soldiers, also of horses, hounds, etc. -• Fully 
trained. 
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2673 Boyle Ess. Efflitviums iii. iv. 28 To make a tryal | 
whether a young Blood-hound tvas well instructed, (or as - | 
the Huntsmen call it, made) he caus’d one of his Servants 
, . to walk to a Country-town letc-j, 2796 Cautpaigjis 1 793-4 
1 . 1. vi. 45 None but made soldiers and serviceable horses 
would he employed. 2901 Daily Chron. Apr. 6/2 In the 
‘ made ’ class the best pony was Mr. Mathersoii’s Lotus. 

7. Of a person : Having his success in life assured. 
Chiefly in phr. a made man. 

c 2590 Marlowe Faust (1631) F3b, O, joyfull day, now 
am I a made man for euer. 2605 S. Rowley When Voit 
See Me C 3, Hele lafe, and be as rnerie as a magge pie, and 
thow’t bee a mayd man by it. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 38. 
2/2 You are a Made Man. 1872 Smiles C/iaroir. 11.(1876) 54 
Teach a boy arithmetic thoroughly, and he is a made man. 
b. Golf. (See quot.) 

2897 Encycl. Sport 1 . 473 (GolO Made, a player is said to 
be made when he is within a full shot of the green. 

HI. Combinations. 

8 . With prefixed sb., adj., or adv., forming com- 
binations usually hyphened when used attributively, 
and in some instances also when used predicatively. 
a. With sb. in locative or instrumental relation, 
or adj., giving the geneial sense ‘ Made in a certain 
locality or by a certain class of agents’, as in 
country-^ foreign^, English-, German-, London-, 
Swiss-made, Home-made ; God-, man-, self-, state-, 
tailor-made. b. With adv. (or sometimes adj.) 
giving the sense * made in a certain manner, having 
a certain quality or kind of make*, as in badly-, 
neatly-, well-made', often with reference to the 
‘ make * or * build * of the body ( = -built), as in 
loosely-, powerfully-, stoutly-, strong{ly)-maile. 
Most of these combs, are treated undertbeir first ele- 
ment, or in their alphabetical place as Main words. 

9 . In Comb, with adv. (hyphened in attributive 
use) corresponding to the similar combinations of 
Make v., as made-out, made-over', made-up, 

+ (rt) consummate, accomplished {phsl) ; {h) put 
together j composed of parts from various sources ; 
(c) artificially contrived or prepared, esp. for tl)e 
purpose of deception or producing a favourable 
impression; {d) of a person’s ‘mind’, resolved, 
decided. 

2607 Shaks. Timon v. 1. 20T Know his grosse patchery. . 
Yet remaine assur’d That he’s a made-vp Villaine. 1677 
Hubbard Narrative (1865) I, 82 They defended themselves 
under a small hastily made up Defence. 2773 Goldsm. 
Stoops to Conq. 11. {near end). Yes, you must allow her some 
beauty, Tony. Bandbox ! She’s aft a made-up thing, mun. 
2789 Charlotte Smith Ethelinde (1814) IV. J15 And as to 
that made-up antigutty, Mrs. Maltravers, she hates you. 
2806 SuRR Winter in Lond, (ed. 3) II. 95 Yours will be con- 
sidered as a made-up character. 1820 T. Chalmers Con- 
gregat. Serm. (1838) 1 1 . 14 1 'he logical process which leads. . 
to the ultimate and madc-out conclusion. 2859 Eng. Cookery 
Bk. 156 Chap. xtii. — ^Warmed-up Meats and Made-up 
Dishes or Entrees. 2863 Mrs. Oaskell Sylvia's Lovers 
XX. il. 105 In a forced made-up voice she inquired aloud 
(etc.], 2872 Howells Wedd. youm. (1892) 246 She bought 
and bought of the made-up wares. 2^3 L. Wallace Fair 
God V, viii, 311 Ye. .are of made-up minds. 2896 A. Dobson 
xZth Cent. rign. Ser. lit. i. 14 This made-up face was not 
produced by stage paint, 2900 Ld. Roberts in Daily Ne^vs 
4 May 5/2 Hamilton speaks in high terms of the good service 
performed by , . a made-up regiment of Lancers. 

Made, obs, form of Maid sb. 
t Madefacient, a, Obs. rare~°. [ad. L. 
madefacient-em,'\\x.j)\>\Q. of to Madefy.] 

2727 Bailey vol. II, Made/acient, making moist, wetting. 
STadefaction (masdrfse’kjan). Now rare or 
Obs. [a. F. madifaction, ad. L, madefaction-em, n. 
of action f. see Madefy.] A wetting; 

the action or process of making wet or moist. 

2581 E. Campion in Confer, iii. (1584) Uiij, If it please 
God lo take away the substance of water, and leaue the 
qualitie of madcfaction, what hurl were it? 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 865 To all Madefaction there is reimired an Imbibi- 
tion. 2657 Tomlinson RenoxCs Disp. 121 ouch parts . . are 
hurt with fluent madefactions. 

humorously pedantic. 2859 Thackeray Virgin. Ixxyii, 
Aunt Lambert (who was indulging in that madefaction 
of pocket-handkerchiefs which I have before described), 
t Ma’defy, Alsomadify(e,-ie. [a. F. 

madSjitr, ad. L. madefac^e, f. madere to be wet : 
see -PY.] Irons. To make wet ; to moisten. 

ex^xo Pallad.on Hush, iv. 145 Her seed yf me reclyne In 
baume. .other in mostio’ne. Or madifie it so in oil Iaur>’ne. 
2597 A. M. tr. Guiltemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 28 b/2 A sponge 
which is madefied and w'etted in wync. 2599 — tr. Gabel- 
houer's Bk. Physicke 2/2 Madefye it with Rosewater. 26x8 
T. Adams Rage Oppression Wks, (1629) 609 The Bonners 
.. rode ouer the faces of Gods Saints, and madefied the 
earth with their bloods. 1671 J. Webster Meiallogr. xvi. 

235 Being madefied, u doth most easily contract a rust. 

Hence fUadeflca'tion [see-riCATioN],‘amoisten- 
ing or wetting* (1727 Bailey vol. II, spelt rnndi- 
ficaiioit) ; ZSa*defled, Ua’defJyinGT ppl- adjs. 

*597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 31 b/x With 
wett and madefyed domes. 2309 — tr, G^el/wuer's Bk. 
Physicke 84/2 Dipp therin a matiefyed finger. 2646 SirT. 
Browne Ep, vi. xiL 334 Any kinde of vaporous or 
madefying excretion. 

Madeira^ (madl»*ra). Also 6 -S Madera. 

[a. Pg. Madeira ; the island was so called because 
formerly thickly wooded {y^.madeira—S^. madera 
wood, limber L, materia : sec Matter sb.)."} 


1 . (With capital M.) The name of an island 
situated in the Atlantic Ocean, about 400 miles 
from the N. W, coast of Africa. Used aitrib. in 
the designations of various things produced in or 
connected with the island, ixs Madeira lace, laurel, 
orchis, pear, tea, work (see quots.) ; Madeira 
chair, a kind of wicker or cane chair ; Madeira 
mahogany, Canary wood, the wood of Persea 
(formerly Launts) indica ; Madeira nut U. S. 
[peril, belongs to 2 c], the common European wal- 
nut, esp. the ‘Titmouse’ or thin-shelled variety 
(^Jttglans regia tenerd) ; Madeira w'ine = sense 
2 ; Madeira wood (see quot. ; cf. Madeira -). 

1889 Rider Haggard N. Solomon's Mines 16 Sir Henry 
was silting opposite to me in a “Madeira chair. 2882 Caul- 
feild & Sawabd D/c/. Needlework,* Madeira lace. The lace 
made by the natives of Madeira i.s not a native production. 

. . The laces made are Maltese, Torchon, and a coarse 
descriplion of Mechlin. 2796 Nemnich Polygl. Lex. Nat. 
Hist. V. 820 “Madeira laurel, Lnurus foeiens. Ibid. 935 
“Madeira mahogany, Laurus indica. 2829 Loudon Encycl. 
Plants'i'i^ Laurus xV/ifxVa. .The wood. .is called Vignialico 
[n the island of Madeira, and is probably what is imported 
into England under the name of hladeira mahogany. 2866 
Treas. Bof., Mahogany, Madeira, Persea indica. 2845-50 
Mrs. Lincoln Lect. Bot. App. 116 yuglans regia (“madeira 
nut). x^xGarden 11 Feb. 89/2 The “Madeira (Drehis {O. 
foliosa) is remarkable . . for the readiness with which it 
doubles its bulb. 2664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. June (1679) x8 
Pears, The Maudlin Ifirst ripe), “Madera, Green-Royal 
[etc.]. 2892 Walsh Tea 33 Regular shipments of ‘ “Madeira 
tea ’ are now being made to the London market. 2687 
Congreve Old Bach. iv. ix, Why this same “Madera-wine 
has made me as light as a grasshopper. 2705 Lond. Caz. 
No. 4131/4, 69 Pipes and 0 Hogsheads of White Madera 
Wines, 23 Hogsheads of Red Ditto. 1839 Penny Cycl. 
XIV. 262/x The importation of Madeira wine into England 
in 1833 was 301,057 gallons, 2796 Nemnich Polygl. Lex. 
Nat. Hist, V. 820 “Madeira wood, Cedrela odorata. 2882 
Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework, ^Madeira work. 
This is white Embroidery upon fine linen, or cambric, .made 
by the nuns in Madeira. 

2 . (Also Madeira wine', see i.) A white wine 
produced in the island of Madeira. 

It is of a deep amber tint, full body, and'some sweetness, 
resembling a well-matured full-bodied brown sherry. 

2596 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, i.ii. 228 A Cup of Madera, and a 
cold Capon.s legge, 262* Se. Bk. of Rates in Halyburton's 
Ledger (2B67) 335 Sackes Canareis Malagas Maderais». 
Teynts and Allacants. 2708 S. Sewall Diary 12 Apr., We 
drank a Bottle of Madera together. 2787 M, Cutler in Li/^, 
etc. (1888) 1 . 23$ You cannot please him more than by prais- 
ing his Madeira. 2823 Byron yuan xiii, v, But then they 
have theirclaret and Madeira. 1B62 Dutton Cook P. Foster's 
D, viii, I think 1 could eat a chop, .and a glass of Madeira. 

b. with various qualifying prefixes. 

East Indian madeira was madeira which had been ^sent 
on a sea voyage to the East Indies, to improve its quality. 

2723 Lond, Gaz. No. 6i73/[3Tbere will De noother Maim- 
sey Madera Wine landed this Year. 32 Pipes .. of. .White 
Vidonia Madera Wine. xBip Peter Bell the Third 

jv. xviii. 5 Venison, .. And best East Indian madeira. 

c. Comb., as madeira glass ; madeira-drinkittg 
adj. ; madeira cake, a kind of sponge-cake. 

2800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Chron. 123/2 A tea spoonful of 
the alkali in a J^Iadeira glass half filled with water. 2845 
^IlSS Acton Mod. Cookery A good iladeira Cake. 290a 
Munsey’s Mag. XXVI. 522/1 The interruptions., from the 
Madeira-drinking men of letters overhead. 

Madeira 2 (madtoTa). In 7-8 madera. [a. Sp. 
madera wood (=Fg. madeira'. see prec.). The 
usual spelling is due to assimilation to Madeira^.] 

A West Indian name for Mahogany (Su/ielertia 
Mahagoni). Also madeira wood. 

2663 Gerbier Counsel 208 Precious Woods are to be had 
, . in the We-st-Indies, some . . hard as Marble ; besides rare 
^ladera, and other variously figured. 2736 Mortimer 
in Phil. Trans. XXXIX. 254 It i.s next in Beauty to what 
is here called Madera, which is the Mahogany of Jamaica. 
2829 Loudo.v Eucyel. Plants 352 The trees on the Bahama 
islands .. are known in Europe as Madeira wood. 

II Mademoiselle (madmiwazgl; often angli- 
cized mcedam^ze’l). Also 7-S madamoiselle, 

(7 -ella). [Fr. ; orig. two words ma my (fem.), 
demoiselle (see Damsel).] 

1 . The title (prefixed to the surname or the Chris- 
tian name, or used absol. as a substitute for the 
name) applied to an unmarried Frenchwoman. In 
English use ver^’ often applied to unmarried women 
of foreign nationality other than French, instead 
of using the equivalent prefix (e.g.) in Dutch or 
Swedish, or substituting the English ‘ Miss *. Often 
used absol. as the designation of a French governess 
or the French teacher in a girls’ school. Abbre- 
viated Mile., in English often incorrectly 
Plural, mesdemoiselles (m^d^mwazfl), abbre- 
viated Miles. . . 

In early Fr. use, the prefix mademoiselle v i 

to married women whose husbands were below th 
knighthood. 


*696 Philuts (ed. s'. Mademoiselle, 
given to the Daughters and Wives of born Ge i.lio) 471 
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spectre of TappingtoHy Mademoiselle boxed Mr. Maguire’s 
ears, and Mr. Maguire pulled Mademoiselle upon his knee. 
1850 Julia Kavanagh Natkalie ix. 213 Mademoiselle Dan- 
tin coughed, by way of opening the conversation. 1880 
Theatre Feb. 118 Mademoiselle Lido sang well and tune- 
fully as Irene. x8^ Mapleson Menu (ed. 2) 1 . 306 The 
duty, therefore, of singing fell to Mdlle. Dotti. 

2. French Hist, The title (.used as a substitute 
for the name) of the eldest daughter of * Monsieur 
the eldest brother of the king. Subsequently ap- 
plied to the eldest daughter of the king, or, if he 
had no daughter, to the first princess of the blood, 
so long as she remained unmarried. 

1679 Marriage Chas. II 3 It was . . time for her to bring 
Madamoiselle to him. 1768 Ann, Reg. 192/2 His Danish 
majesty handed mademoiselle to her place. 1783 Ibid, 240 
Deaths. .. At Versailles, mademoiselle of France, aged five 
years, only daughter of the French king. 

3. occas, A person usually referred to as ‘ made- 
moiselle*, an unmarried Frenchwoman; spec, ta 
(foreign) serving-maid {phs ^ ; a French governess, 

Occas. in forms representing uneducated pronunciation. 
1642 Milton Afol, Smect, Wks. 1851 III. 268 Prostituting 
the shame of that mintstery. . to the eyes of Courtiers and 
Court-Ladies, with their Groomesand Madamoisellaes. 1765 
Bickerstaffe Maid of Mill i. i. 2 She sits there all day .. 
dressed like a fine madumasel. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle 
xvi. (1842) 439 ‘ De tout mon cceur', said a buxom brown 
dame, about eighteen stone. .. The extensive mademoiselle, 
suiting the action to the word, started up [etc.]. i86x Mrs. 
H. Wood East Lynne ni. iii, When I heard that Mrs. Car- 
lyle had engaged a madmoselle for these chiWren. 

iransf. ijiz Budcell Sped, No. 277 T 2 This Wooden 
Madamoiselle [a dressmaker’.** lay-figure]. 

4. U,S. A sea fish (see quot.). 

x88a Jordan & Gilbert Sytu Fishes JSI , Avter, 570 {Bull. 
XJ. S. Nat. ^lus. No. 16) Scizna punctata . . Silver Perch ; 
yellow-tail ,* Mademoiselle. 

Maden, obs. and dial. f. Maiden sb, 

Obs. rare’-^. [ad. L. madent’Cm, 
pres. pple. of tnadere^ to be wet.] Wet, moist 
(Baileyvol.il, 1727 ). 

IVIadeus, variant of Maideux Obs. 
t Dla'dful, a. Obs. rare'^'^, [f. Mad a. + -ful.] 
Mad. 

14.. Pol, Rel, <5- L, Poems 245 A madful mone may men 
make Quan hat suete Ihesu was take ! 

IKEaSge ^ (msed.:^). [app, identical with Madge^ 
pet-name for Mar^ret,\ 

1. The Barn-Owl, mculgc- 
howlety ^owlt -owlet, 

xS9t Sylvester Du Darias i. v. 767 Thou lasle Madge 
That, fearing light, still seekest where to hide. 1^98 B. Jon- 
SON Ev, Man in Hum. 11. i, lie sit In a barne, with Madge- 
howlet, and catch mice first. 1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 
zo 3 This must needesmake the poore Madge Owletscry out. 
x6o6DAY/f^^G«/.fii.iv.(i88i) 54 The bla« swan of beauty 
and made-howlet of admiration. 163$ Swan M. (1670) 
359 Ulula.. which we call the Howlet, or the Madge. 
X637 B. JoNSON Sad Sheph. it. 1, Thou shoul’dst ha’ given 
her a Madge-Owle. 1694 Motteux Rabelais v. ix, Under 
his Cage he perceived a Madge howlet. 1823 Lamb Lett. 
xii. To B. Barton X19 A silent meeting of madge-owlets. 

Zoologist VI. 219Z The bam owl .. in Warwickshire., 
is generally called a ‘ raadge ’ or ‘ madge owlet ’. 

2. The Common Magpie, Pica caudata. 

1823 Moor Suffolk Hoards, Madge^ Magy Meg, a magpie. 
1828 J. Fleming Hist. Brit. Anim, 87 P. caudata. Com- 
mon Magpie. .. E. Planet, Madge. 1894 Newto.v Did, 
Birds 720 note, ‘ Magot ’ and ‘ Madge *, are names frequently 
given in England to the Pie. 

]%Eadg6 ^ (mted^). A leaden hammer covered 
thickly with stout woollen cloth, used in hard 
solder plating. 

X870 Btig. MeeJu 25 Feb. 573/1 A leaden hammer, clothed 
■vitn kersey or woollen cloth, called a madge. 
t ]y£a*aliead^. Obs.^ [See -head.] Madness, 
c *375 Cursor M. 22865 (Fairf.) pat to wene is hot madhede 
{older texts sothede). a 1450 Myrc 1657 Lest pow do ogt 
on madhede, 

tMa'dhead-. Obs, [f. Mad a, -f Head 
A mad person. Also appos. or attrib. 

Pasguils Fooles-cap (Grosart) 22/1 Such 
Madhead fellowes are but Fooles Indeede. x6o2 — Merry 
If^onders To Rdr., Hoping that some mad-head in the world* 
have as much leysure to read as I haue had [to] write. 

IiEad-Aeaded) a. [f. Mad Headed a.] 
^Mad-brained. 

*5^7 R-^Edwards Damoti «5- Pithias (1571) Eiv, For well 
I knewe it was some madheded chylde That inuented this 
name. r59^ Shaks. i Hen, Hr, n, iii, 80. 2599 Breton 
PraiseVertuous LadiesiGxossa^f> Fora few mad-headed 
wenches, they seek to bring . .almost all women in contempt. 
*793 Southey Leit.^ (1856) 1 . 20 Nor does it become a young 
mad-headed enthusiast to judge. Z809-10 Coleridge Friend 
(1865) 216 The inflammatory harangues of some mad-headed 
enlhusiasL 1897 Henty On the Irra-Maddy yj It seems to 
me a mad-headed thing to begin at the present time. 

Madhouse (ms’dhans). Now rhetorical or 
derisive, [f. Mad a. (used substl) -k House j^.] 
A house set apart for the reception and detention 
of the insane ; a lunatic asylum. 

2687 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) I. 407 He was severely 
reprimanded, and told he was fitter for a mad house. 1695 
Par. Reg., S. fames, Clerkenwell (Harl. Soc. V. 171) 
Bunals. .. Ann Pallmcr, widow, from Dr. Newton’s Mad 
house. 2774 Act 24 Geo, III, c. 49 (title), An Act for regu- 
lating Madhouses. 2828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 234 Tasso 

f lines in the cell of a madhouse. 2833 Marryat P. Simple 
xiv, I was a prisoner in a madhouse. 2902 Scotsman 29 
Nov, 5/4 The American Eagle screams like a madhouse. 


I) Madiu (m^'dia). [a. mod.L. madia^ a. Chilian 
madi\ The plant Atadia sativa, a coarse, hairy, 
erect annual, allied to the Sunflowers. It is a 
native of Chili, and is cultivated for its seeds, 
which yield a valuable oil, and are made into cake 
for cattle. Also attrib, in madia oil. 

[2809 (Italian original 2787) tr. Molina’s Hist, Chili I. lit 
III The madi(madi.*u gen. nov.). Of this plant there are 
two kinds, the one wild, the other cultivated. The culti- 
vated, which I have called madia sativa, has a branching 
hairy stalk.]^ Gardened s Mag, XV. 143, 100 parts of 

the Madia oil consist of 45 parts of oleine [etc.].^ 2846 Bind- 
ley Veget. Kingd. 707 Madia oil, expressed without heat, 
is described as transparent, yellow, scentless. *855 Stephens 
Bk. of the Farm (ed. 2) II. 106 The madia is in the same 
botanical position as the sunflower. 

Madid (mte*did),tf. Nowmr^. Also 7 maddid. 
[ad. L. madid-tts, f. madh'e to be wet.] Wet, moist. 

2625 Crooke Body of Man 425 Auicen. .saith they [ic, the 
lungs] are not soft but maddid. 26*7-77 Feltham Resolves 1. 
Ixii. 95 Hie madid South, sorrowful, and full of tears. 2657 
Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 146 No wnere save in wine cellars 
or such madid places, xgzo Welton Suffer. Son of God I. v. 
98 The very CSround. .is madid and Bedew’d with Drops that 
distil from thine Eyes. 176* Falconer 1. 356 Full 

from the madid south the winds arise. 2844 Disraeli Coiu 
ingsby I. tit. His large deep blue eye, madid and yet piercing. 
2882 J, E. H. Thomson upland Tam 1. 02 The evening with 
its madid mantle grey Had shrouded all the sky. 

f Ma*didate« Z'* obs.—^ [f. late L, madiddt-^ 
ppl. stem of viadidare, L madid-us moist.] traits. 
‘To wet or moisten* (Blount Glossogr. 1656 ). 
tMa'didity. Obs.—^ ff. Madid - h-iTY.] ‘Mois- 
ture or fulness of moisture^ (Blount Glosso^\ 1656 ). 
f Ma'diduess. Obs ,“^ [L Madid t -ness.] 

‘ Moistness, wetness *. 1732 Bailey vol. IL 

Madifie, -fy(e, variant forms of Madefy Obs. 
Madia, obs. form of Medine. 

Madip.(e, madinne, obs. forms of Maiden. 
Madinhad, -heid, variants of Maidenhead. 
Modjoon, -oun, variant forms of Majoon. 
Madle, obs. variant of Male a. 

Madlie, variant of Maidly a. Obs. 

Madling (mse'fllig), sbA [f. Mad a. -h -ling l.] 
A mad creature ; one who acts wildly or foolishly. 

c 1648-50 Brathwait Bamabees frttl. u (18x8) 19 I'here 
another wanton madllng Who her hog was set a sadhng. 
2842 Let. in R. Oastler F/eet Papers I. viii. 58 Poor mad- 
lings ! they are killing the goose, to get at the golden eggs. 
2847 E, Bronte H'uthering Heights xiii. 120 Gooid-for- 
nowt madling !.. flinging r precious gifts uh God under 
fooit i' yer flaysome rages. 

•hMadling, sb.'i [? Corruption of F. 
a kind of small cake.] attrib. in madling cake. 
X747 Mbs. Glasse Cookery xv. 141 ^^adling Cakes. 

t iXa'dling, a. Obs. [? attrib. use of Madljng 
ri.t or adv . ; t ox =viaddling f. Maddle k.] Mad. 

1608 T. Morton Preamb. Encotmierxib Why doe 1 trouble 
my seire with these my Aduersaries madling conceits f 

t Sla'dling, adz/. Obs. [? f. M ad a. + -LING 2 : 
ci. darkling'.] = Madly. 

^ IS ®4 Hudson Dti BartaP yudith vl. (1608) 93 Some mad- 
ling runnes, some trembles in a traunce. 

Madly (mre'dli), a. rare’^'^, [f. Madg. - h-LYk] 
Characteristic of a mad person. 

i8t6 Byron xviu. It was a woman’s shriek and 
ne'er In madUer accents rose despair. 

Madly (mte'dli), adv. [f. Mad it. +-ly 2,] Jn 
a mad, insane or foolish manner. 

a 2**5 Leg. Kath. 20B3 Hwi motestu se medliche ? c 2375 
Cursor M, 14608 (Fairf.) Als witles men madit h^i lele. 
C147S Rauf Goifyar 22 Amang thay myrk Monlanis sa 
madlie thay mer, 1535 Coveroale Ps. ix.xiv, 4, I sayde 
vnto the madde people ; deale not so madly, 2590 Shaks. 
I^Iids. N. n. L 171 The iuyee of it, on sleeping eye-lids laid, 
Will make or man or woman madly dote. 2606 — Tr. 6* 
Cr. ii. ii. ii 6 _^ 0 r is your bloud So madly hot, that [etc.]? 
2654 Martini y Cony, China 9 The men, though madly, use 
it [horse-hair] in tying up their hair, a 1727 Parnell Elegy 
Old Beauty 33 And all that’s madly wild, or oddly gay, We 
call it only pretty Fanny’s ivay. 2778 Mme. D’Arslay 
Let, 6 July, Half the flattery I have had would have made 
me madly merry.^ 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ix. IL 463 
The help of that single power lie bad madly rejected. 2874 
Green Short Hist. iii. § 5, 239 The young King drew his 
sword, and rushed madly on the Justiciary. . . 

b. Comb,, as vtadly-used, -wrested adjs. 

260X Shaks. Twel. N. v. i. 319 The madly us’d Maluolio. 
2656 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalinfs Advts. fr..Parnass. i. 
xxviii. (1674) 30 The madly-wrested Reason of Stale which 
was now practised by many. 

Madman (mx'dmsen). [Originally two words : 
see Mad a. and Man One who is insane; a 
lunatic. Also transf. and hyperbolicalfy^ one who 
behaves like a lunatic, a wildly foolish person. 

2377 Lancl. P. PI, B. IX, 69 Fadcrelees children ; And 
^vydwes, .. hladdc men, and maydenes, bat helplees were. 
c 1475 RaufCoihcarj^^j, I am bot ane mad man. 2500 
Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) IL 168 Madmen, maddmen, leeve 
on me. That am on god, so is not he. a 2533 Ld. Berners 
Huon xxiii, 66 He W'yll come after vs lyke a madd man. 
i6ot Shaks, Twel. N. v. 715 Fetch him off J pray you, he 
shakes nothing but madman. x6xx Bidle i Sam. xxi. 15 
Haue I need of mad-men, that ye haue brought this fellow 
to play the mad-man in my presence ? 2648 Boyle Seraph. 

xiv, (1700) 84 The wicked’s spite against God is but 
like a madman’s running his bead against the wall, 2674 
Marvell Corr. Wks. 2872-5 IL 424 Carlelon the B[ishop] of 
Bristol hath played the madman in that City. 1796 I^Iorse 


Amer. Geog. I. S47 This hospital is the general receptads 
of lunatics and madmen. 2820 Scott Lady of L. il mit 
Madmen, forbear your frantic iar ! 2843 Bethtoe Sc Fin 
side Star. 75 , 1 have been a madman and a fool 1885 Hand 
Exam. i6 May s/i Policemen who find a half-naked mad- 
man howling at midnight, 

fSladme. Obs. Forras: i ni4{S(1S}um, matm 
mfidm, 3 ;4/.ina'8nies,inadmes, Om.maddmesi 
[OE. mdtSm masc. corresponds to OS. mebmos pi. 
gifts, MUG. meidcin, ON. meiSnmr pi., gifts 
presents, Goth, ntaijnn-s gift (SS’/jo)') .•-O.Tcnt! 
*maiJ)rno-z pre-Tcnt. type *moltmo-s f. *m!l. to 
exchange (as in L. mutd)-e-.—*moitare).] A preciocs 
thing, treasure, valuable gift. 

/zzooo Boeth. Metr. xxi. ao Gylden matSm, sylofren sisc- 
Stan . . modes ea^an lefre ne onlyhiaS. a looo Gnoiuicvcntx 
{Exeter Bkli 155 Mapbum oVres weor 5 , gold mon <«aj 
^ifan. c 2*00 Ormin 6471 & illc an king oppnede jjjer Hiss 
hord off hise maddmess. c 2*05 Lay. 896 Jeue us J>e king & 
al his gold, & |?a maSmes of his lend, a 2*50 Prov. JElfrti 
384 in O. E. Mise. 126 Vyches cunnes madmes to mixe schulea 
i-Multen. 

t Ma’dnep. Obs. Also -nip. [f. Mad a. (cf. 
quot. 1686) ftep, nip, Neep.] The Cow Parsnip, 
Iferacleum Sphondylhtm. 

*597 Gcrarde Herbal n. ccclxxvii. 856 Spondylium ..b 
called .. in English Cow Parsnep, meddowe Parsnep, and 
Madnepe. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 181 Spondylium, a kind 
of wild Parsnep or Madnep. 265* Culpepper Eng. Physic. 
261 The seed of the wilde Parsnipe being ripe about lie 
beginning of August, and if they do flower for seed in the 
first year of sowing the Countrey people call them‘Mad- 
neps . x686 Ray Hist, Plant. I. 410 Nostrates asscrunt 
Pastinacas ipsas vetustiores & annosas delirium.. Inducere, 
unde eas Madneps. .vocant. 272* tr.^ PomePs Hhi. Briiyx 
I. no The Peasants call it the RIad Nip. 

Madness (mse-dnes). [f. Mad a. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being mad. 

1. Mental disease, insanity ; now applied esp . to 
insanity characterized by wild excitement or extra- 
vagant delusions ; mania. Also (in animals) rabies. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. vii. vi. (1495) 226 And thb 
passions ben dyuers madnesse that hyghte In.nnla Vtad 
Mania] & madnesse that hyghte Malencolonia[j«]. fM4o 
Promp, Parv. 319/2 Maddenesse, amencia, deniencia. 1538 
'Evios Diet., Rabies, Madnesse of a dogge. 2567MAPLET 
Gr, Forest 46 Henbane, hath the name to be a cause cf 
madnesseor iurie. 260* Shaks. Ham. jii. iv. 187 Let mm.. 
Make you to raucll all this matter out, That I essentially 
am not in madnesse But made in craft. x6tx Bible 
xii. 4, I will smite euery horse with ^tonlshment, 
rider with madnesse. 2687 Mayern inPhil. T’mwx. XVI. 
408 Doges are Subject to these several sorts of Madness or 
rather diseases, 2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. 
Madness arising from immaterial causes is much mere oc- 
cult to cure. 2849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. iv, I. 524 inu 
delusion becomes almost a madness when many exiles ., herd 
together. 2B79 Lindsay Mind in Lovjer Anim. 1 . 10 mad- 
ness in lower animals may mean any one of several very 
different affections, including especially insanity and rawes, 

2, Imprudence or delusion resembling insanity; 
extravagant folly. 

238* WvcLiF Hos. ix. 7 Yrael, wite thou jhee a fool, awoM 
prophete, . . for the multitude of thi wickidnesse, and multi- 
tude of madnesse. 2560 Daus tr. Sleidnne's Contm. 3M 
What madnes were this, with his own mony .. to ^nintaifie 
the force of his adversarj’e. 2697 Dryden Vieg. Georg. Iv 
642 What Madness couM provoke A Mortal ftlan t 
a sleeping God? 27*1 R. Keith tr. T. a Kempit 

X. 273 Wander not forth, O mySouI, after Vanities, nwaft 

lying Madnesses. 2849 hlACAULAY Hist. Eng.'^. L ^5 
advance towards London would have been madness, iw 
G. Long Thoughts of Antoninus (1877) 113 To *eek 
impossible is madness. xBSsJ. Payn Talk of 9 

It would have been madness indeed to have anyaltercatio 


3. Ungovernable anger, rage, fury, 

2665 Manley GroHus' Low C. IVarrcs 27^ The 

of people cover’d nothing of their Madness, but shew d m 
Fury in their Speeches. 2698 Vanbrugh Prov. Ivye m , 
Now could I cry for madness, but that I know he d laugn 
me for it. 2782 Gibbon Decl.iyF. xxx. HI. 
of the people soon subsided. 280* Mrs. J. West l^P 
Father^ HI. 45 Sir Bronze absolutely stamped for madn 
at this intelligence. * 

transf. x6w Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 3^7 \ .v,. 

Gladness, rolling fVom afar, The spumy Waves proclajm 
watry War. 2884 W, C. Smith Kildrostan 87 Ineo 1 s 
. . the waves Lashed into madness. ^ 

4. Extravagant excitement or enthusiasm ; ecstas). 

2596 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. ii. 22 Such a bare is 

the youth, to skip ore the meshes of good 
cripple, 2607 Norden Surv. Dial. L 9 A kind of m 
as I may call it, but iu the best sence it is a l^d ot 
tious .. emulation. 2775 Johnson Tax. ru> Jyr. 55 
madness of independence has spread from Colony to j-' , ,j 
2799 Campbell Pleas. Hopeu i 6 o I’he smihng ^^“^chflley 
..breathe a holy madness o’er thy mind. 1020^ .j 
Skylark 103 Such harmonious madness From my hp 
flow. 282* Lamb Ella Ser. l On Some Old ^ 
possessed even a portion of that fine madness '^'bicn 
out in Hotspur’s famous rant. 2879 Svmonds oA *7 
The Muses filled this man with sacred madness. ^ ^ 

Madonna (mad(.'na). Also 7 
madona. ' [a. It. madonna, orig. two ^ ^ 
Olt. unstressed form ol mia fern., p 

F. dame-.-L. domina lady) corresponding lo x. 

ma dame-, see SlADAif.] ■ , . . 

(|1. a. As an Italian form of address or 
My lady, madam. Obs. , 

1584 R. 'V. Thru Ladies Lend. !. B ij b, bten-a. 
bea Merchant and be cald seniorMerkadorus. M .. 

P. Penilesse sob, Theydrawe out ^ dinner wit i 
& make Madona Nature their best Calcrcr. 
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TxveUN, I. V. 72 Good Madona, why moumst thou? a x6i6 
Middleton More Dissemblers v, L (1657) ^7 Crotch, (Here 
they sing Prick-song) How like you ibis Madona? Celin. 
Pretty. 1632 Massinger Maid 0/ Hon. v. ii, Gracious Mad- 
dona, Noble (Jenerall, Brave Captaines, and my quondam 
rivalls, wear ’em. 1827 Macaulay Song Misc. Writ, (i860) 
II. 417 Oh stay, Madonna I stay. 

•fb. An Italian lady. Obs. 
x6o2 Middleton Blurt 11. ii._ Csb, Hifi. Well Sir, you 
know.. the flea-bitten fac’d Ladie. Doit. Oh Sir, the freckle 
cheeke Madona, I know her Signior, as well — Hip. Not 
as I doe, I hope Sir. a 1625 Fletcher Fair Maid 0/ Inn 
jiL i, A dancer .. that by teaching great hladonnas to foot 
it, has miraculously purchast a ribanded wastcote. 1639 
Shirley Gent, yen, v. ii. (1655) 64 De’e think to mount Ma- 
donas here, and not Pay for the sweet Carreere. 

2 . a. An Italian designation of the Virgin Mary; 
usually with the) occas, used vocatively. b. A 
picture or statue (esp. Italian) of the Virgin Mar}'. 

1644 Evelyn Diary (1879) 1. 122 A faire Madona of Pietro 
Perugino, painted on the wall. 1645 Ibid. I. 203 The mira- 
ailous shrine of the Madona w®'* Pope Paul III. brought 
barefooted to the place. 1717 Lady M, W. hloNTAcu Let. 
to Abbe Conti 29 May, They shewed me .. a picture of the 
Virgin Mary, drawn by the hand of St. Luke, .. the finest 
Madonna of Italy is not more famous for her miracles. 1816 
Byron Siege Cor. xxx, Madonna’s face upon him shone, 
Painted in heavenly hues above. Z825-9 Mrs. Sherwood 
Lady of ManorV. xxxii. 338 A beautiful madonna in white 
marble which 1 had seen in a church in Rome. 2833 Te.v- 
NYSON Mariana in South 22 ‘Ave Mary* was her moan, 

‘ Madonna, sad is night and morn ’. 1849 James IVoodman 
ii, A very early painting of the Madonna and Child. 1853 
Froude Forgotten IVorihies Short Stud. (ed. 2)305 
Whose pretences to religion might rank with the devotion 
of an Italian bandit to the Madonna. 1855 Browning 
One Word More \\, Rafael made a century of sonnets, .. 
Else he only used to draw Madonnas. 

3 . A mpde of dressing a woman’s hair, with the 
parting down the middle, and the hair arranged 
smoothly on each side. (Cf. 4.) 

ir iB^gT, H. '^h'ive Songs Balt. 1. 139 I’ve tried all styles 
of hair dressing, hladonnas, frizzes, crops. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. (esp. with reference to pic- 
tures of the Madonna and the mode of dressing 
the hair), as Madonna braids coiffure^ face^ frontf 
lidy style) Madonna-wiseo.^^.) Madonna-braided 
rt., (of the hair) arranged in smooth braids on each 
side of the face, after the manner of Italian repre- 
sentations of the Madonna; Madonna lily, the 
White Lily, Lilium candidum, often represented 
with the Madonna in pictures. 

1829 Souvenir II. 317/2 (Stanf.) The hair is beautifully ar- 
ranged in a *Madonna braid in from, 1849 Aytoun PoemSy 
Buried FloztterZ^ Raven locks, “Madonna-braided O'er her 
sweet and blushing face. 1890 Pall Mall G. 26 Nov. j/3 
Her fair hair . . is simply parted in the centre, in the way 
which is now often playfully called the ^ *madonna coiffure 
1790 Hel. M. Williams Julia I. L 3 She had a *madona 
face. 1849 Thackeray Petidenms I. xvi. 143 She returned 
a rather elderly character with a *Madonna front and a 
melancholy countenance. 1863 Woolner My Beautiful 
Ladya^ O wan girl-mother with *Madonna Uds Downcast, 
Field 23 June 003/3 The ^Madonna lily {Lilium can., 
didum). 1002 Daily Chron. x Apr. 2/1 Large branches of 
3\fadonna lilies. xSiS La Belle Assemblce XVII, 86 The 
hair is worn more in thc *Madona style. 1830 Tennyson 
Isabel], Locks not wide-dispread, *Madonna-wise on either 
side her head. 

Hence Mado*nnaliood, the character or quality 
of a Madonna. Mado'nnaiBb. a., like a Madonna. 

x86o Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. iv. 236 Brown gleams of 
gipsy Madormahood from Murillo. X89Z Athcnxmn 24 Oct, 
547/x She is loo Madonnaish in one way, too languishing 
and^entimentai in another, 

luado^ua (raa5*d£>kwa). [Amharic.J A tiny 
antelope of Abyssinia, Neotra^is saltianus 
madoqtid)^ of abont the size of a hare. 

fi68i J. Ludolf Hist. Aet/iiop. i, x.r 73 Amh.mice Mada- 
kua; animalia quae capris assimilabat Gregorius. Rupi- 
caprae vel Ibices esse videntur.] X790 Bruce Trav. Source 
Nile V, 83 Among the wild animals are prodigious numbers 
of the gazel or antelope kind ; the bohur, sassa, feeho, and 
madoqua. 1885 Cassells Nat. Hist. III. 18. 
llMa'dor. Med. Obs. Also 7 madour. [L. 
vtador moisture, f. inadere : see Madid.] Sweat. 

1620 Venner yia Recta (1650) 296 If in sleep the body 
be sometimes in a little mador or light sweat 1658 Phil- 
lips, Madiiiity or Madour^ moistness or wetness. 170$ Phil. 
Trans. XXV. 2105 Without any offensive Smell, or fastidi- 
ous Mador. 1856 Mayne Exfos. Lex.y Moisture 

that is superfluous or unnatural. Old term for that kind of 
sweat which takes place in syncope, whether ivarm or cold. 
Mador, variant of Madab. 
t Mtadpash., Obs. [f. M.u> a. + Pash head.] 
A crack-brained person. Also attrib. 

i6it CoTGR., Mat, a foole, fop, gull ; mad-pash, harebrained 
ninnie. ax^g^Urguhart's A’/r^r/rtix iii. xxv, Let us leave 
this Madfosh Bedlam, this hair-brained Fop. 

Sladras (madra*s), 

1. The name of a city of India and the province 
of which it is the capital ; used attrib, in the names 
of things produced there or originally connected 
therewith : Madras lace, (net) muslin (see quots. 
1882); Madras stucco = Chunam; Madras 
'Work (see quot). 

^ sS^Ckajnb.EncyclJW. 251/1 Madras stucco, or 
is largely employed in the decoration of public buildings. 
1882 Caulfeild & Sawaro Did. Needle^vEy Madras LaeCy 
A school for lace making has lately been founded in Madras. 
The lace made is the blade and white silk Maltese guipure. 


Madras-net MusltHy This is a handsome, but coarse make 
of Muslin, produced in several varieties They are all 72 
inches wide. Madras Work, This is so called from its 
being executed upon the brightly coloured silk handkerchiefs 
that are known as Madras handkerchiefs. xSgS Army 4 
Navy Co-oPer. Soc. Price List 1x05/ x Frilled hladras Muslin. 

2 . In full Madras handkerchief-. A bright-colour- 
ed handkerchief of silk and cotton worn by the 
negroes of the West Indies as a head-dress, * for- 
merly exported from Madras* (Yule). 

X833 M, Scott Tom Cringle xri. (1842) 437 The black 
officers, in general, covered their woolly pales with Madras 
handkerchiefs. _ x88x Cable Mad, DelphinCy etc. 97 Old 
Charlie.. was sitting on his bench under a China- tree, his 
head, as was hU fashion, bound in a Madras handkerchief. 
x8S8 — Bonavenittrey An Large i. 146 A black woman in 
, . red-and-yellow Madras turban,. .crouched against the walL 

3 . — Aiadras^net muslin (see 1). 

1902 Wesim. Giv:. 27 Aug. 8/x The shirt, a fine madras, 
plaited nigligc with square point narrow link cuffs, 

II Macixasali (madne-sa), medresseli (me- 
dre*stf). Also 7 ma.ndresa.9 madrasa, madrassah, 
-asseh, -asaee, ~ess6, medress^. Diets, madres- 
eah, •issa(h. [The various forms represent Indian, 
Turkish, and Persian pronunciations of Arab. 

madraso^ij L darasa to study.] A Mo- 
hammedan college. 

1662 J, Davies tr. Oleartus* Voy. Atnbass. 214 We. .found 
that it was a School or College, which they call Mandresa, 
of which kind there are very many all over Persia. 1819 
T. Hope Anasiasius (1820) HI. xL 271 His fortune was 
spent in placing me in a Medressd 1834 hloRiER Ayesha 
I. xii, 269 The tnedressehy or school, which adjoined the 
principal mosque. 1876 A. Arnold in Contetup. June 
47 The Madrassee or mosque school of Ispahan. x83x 
Hunter in Encycl. Brit. Xll. 774/2 The Oilcutta ma- 
drasa for JIahometan teaching. 1882 O’Donovan Merv 
Oasis xvL I. 276 Within sight are three tnedrcssdy or 
collegiate institutions, for the instruction of 'lurcoman 
students for the priesthood. 

+ Madreail. Obs. Also 4 madryan, -am. [a. 
OF. madrian * sorte de fruit* (Godef.).] A spice, 
? a kind of ginger. 

1357-8 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 124 In 4 cofjmes de 
Anys comfeyt, madryan, et aliarum specierum. Ibid. 560 
In diversU speciebus .. videlicet .. anj'S Comfett, et Ma- 
diyam, yijs. iiijd. X390-X Earl Derby's E.xped. (Camden) 
X9 Pro Hlb. ginger madrean, ijs. iiijd. <2x400 in Henslow 
Med. whs. x^lh C, (1899) X22 To make conserue of madrian. 

lUadregal (mm'dr/'gjel). Also med-. [Of 
unknown origin.} A fish of the genus Seriola. 

X884 G. B. Goode etc. Nat, Hist. Aouaiic Anim. 331 
Seriola fasciaia. This fish, called in Cuoa the ‘ Medregai * 
and in Bermuda the *Bonito’, has been observed in South 
Florida. 1896 Jordan & Ever,mann Fishes N. fy Mid. 
A mer. 904 {dull. U. S. Nat. Mus. Na 47) Seriola fascinta 
(Medregai). Ibid. 905 Seriola falcata, .(Jkladregal : * Rock 
Salmon ’.) 

Madre-perl. rare-^^, [ad. It* madreperla^ f, 
madre mother +/^r/<x Peabl.] Mother-of-pearl. 

1878 Lo.vcf. Kerantos 175 Nor Jess Maestro Giorgio shines 
With madre-perl and golaen lines Of arabesques. 

Madreporacean (mtexiripoor^jan). Zool. [f. 
xaoA.'L.. Aiadreporaceafi. Madreporai see - acean.] 
A coral of the group Madreporacca or Aladre- 
poraria. 

x878_ Encycl. Brit. VI. 380/1 In^ the great corolliferous 
deposits of the Carboniferous, again, no representative of 
the group [Perpbrala] is known, save the single genus 
PalxaciSy which appears to be a MadrePoracean. 

HUEadreporarian (mne^dr/poareoTian), a, and 
sb. ^ol. [f, mod.L. AJadrepordria (f. Madrepora 
Madrepore) -f- -an.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to the group Aladreporaria 
(the madrepores and related corals). B. sh. A 
coral of this group. 

x88i Athenseum 6 Aug. x8i/r The true or Madrepomrian 
corals. 1893 (riV//), Catalogue of the Madrepora- 

rian Corals in the British Museum. 

l^adrepore (mte*dr/po»j). [ad. mod.L. madre- 
para or F. madripore (1710), ad. It. madrepora. 

The Italian naturalist Feirante Imperato {Hist. Nat., 
1509) uses poro as a name for ‘a kind of vegetable the 
suDstance of which resembles that of coral, but differs in 
being porous He evidently regarded this word as identical 
with the ordinary It./<7r<»,ad. h./orits Pore but perh. 
it really represented late L. pjrusyOu Gr, calcareous 

Slone, stalactite. Among the species of * poro ' he enumerates 
tnillepora, frondipora, and “those plants by some called 
madrepores (here madriporCy but elsewhere viadrcf>ora 
occurs), which are tubular growths, issuing from a common 
stem, and attached together at their roots, so that they 
resemble a honeycomb’. The word madrepora (which 
Imperato app.^did not invent) seems to be f. madre mother + 
Poro, the ending of the latter being changed to suit the 
gender of the sb. prefixed in apposition ; on this view, the 
other words, milleporay fronaiporaytto., must have been 
formed kiter in Imitation of madrepora, A comparison of 
Imperato’s woodcut of the “madrepores* with those of the 
other species of poro seems to suggest that the prefix 
“mother’ may refer to the appearance of prolific growth 
characteristic of this “ plant '.J 
1. Formerly applied loosely to most or all of the 
perforate corals (which, however, were not origin- 
ally classed as corals) ; now usually in more re- 
stricted use, a polypidom of the genus Madrepora 
(or family Afadref^ridx). _ 

X7SI Stack (fr. from French) in Phil. Trans. XLVJI. 449 
The several species of vermicular tubes found in the sea, 
the madrepor^ rotllepores, lithopfaj'tons, corallines, sponges. 


Ibid. 460 They have denominated pora that class of them, 
which seem’d pierc’d^ with holes. Of these they found 
some, the holes of which were large ; and these they call'd 
madrepora. x8o2 Bincley Anim. f>iV^.(iSi3) III. 47s The 
Branching and Prickly Madrepore. 1832 Lyeix Prine, 
GeoL II. XU The madrepores or lamelliferouspolyparia,are 
found in their fullest development only in the tropical seas 
of Polynesia and the East and West Indies, 1840 Blyth, etc. 
tr. Cuviers Anim. Kiugd. (1849) 658 When the .Madrepore 
is branched, ^d the st.irs are confined to the extremities of 
each branch, it is the CaryophylUa of I.amouroux...<l/<r<frr- 
foray or Jladrepores properly so called, have the whole 
surface roughened by lutle stars. 1875 Huxley in Encycl, 
Brit. I. 130/2 In some madrepores the whole skeleton is 
reduced to a mere network of dense calcareous su^iance. 
1882 Cassell's Nat. Hist. yi. 297 The common so^alled 
Madrepore of the Devonshire coast, and those which are 
dredged up out of moderately deep water in the North 
Atlantic^ are common examples of the genus Carj-ophyllia.' 

2 . The animal producing the madrepore coral. 

1841 Emerson Address, Method Nature ^Vks. (Bohn) II. 

224 Nature turns off new firmaments. .as fast as the madre- 
pores make coral. 1875 Merivale Gen. Hist, Rome xxiii. 
(1S77) 160 The.. instinct with which the madrepore extends 
his empire over the bottom of the ocean. 

3 . Limestone composed of fossil madrepores. 

1809 Valentia Voy. III. 309 I'he houses in Jidda are far 

superior to those at Mocha. They are built of large blocks 
of very' fine madrapore [sfr]., 

4 . attrib. y as madrepore coral, hole, island) 
madrepore marble, = sense 3. 

X866-7 Livingstone Last Jruls. (1873) I. iv. 85 The yellow 
plains .. look like yellow haematite with madrepore holes in 
It, xS^ tr. Pouchet's Universe [jZji) 76 Twenty-six madre- 
pore islands, X876 Pace Adv. Text-Bk. Geol. iil 67 A branch 
of the common madrepore coral. TZrj^Cassells Techn. Educ. 
II, 87 Many bloclis are almost entirely formed offossil corals, 
and known as madrepore marbles. 

SflCadreporic (msedrip^Tik), a. [f. mod.L. 
Madrepora or Madrepore + -ic.] 

1 . Pertaining or related to, consisting or cbarac- 
teristic of, madrepore coral. 

x8i7 Q. Rev. XVII. 240 Tbe madriporic Isic] productions 
which have been found to exist.. above the present level 
of the sea. 1833 Lyell f’rrVic. Geol. III. 133 Part of the 
roadreporic rock has been converted into silex and calcedony. 
1887 H. H. Howorth Maiumolh 4 Flood 360 The madre- 
ponc calcareous deposits surrounding Havana. 

2 . The distinctive epithet of certain structures 

m eebinodenns {fftadrepoide body, canaly plate, 
tubercle), so called because perforated with small 
holes like a madrepore. ^ 

x86t Dana l^Ian, Geol. 160 To one side of the dorsal centre 
. . in the regular Ecbinoids, there isasmall porous prominence 
on the shell, often called ihe madreporic body, from a degree 
of resemblance in structure to coral. 1862 Tkouson in Q- 
Jml. Microscep. Set. II. 139 The madreporic tubercle 
gradually increases in size and distinctne.ss. 1870 Nichol- 
son i^lan. Zool. 123 The madreporic canals and their tuber- 
cles depending freely from the circular canal into the peri- 
visceral cavity. XB78 Bell Gegenbaur's Comp, Anat. 204 
One of these (genital plates of the Desmosticha] is the madre- 
poric plate. 

Siladreporid (mredr/p6»Tid), sb, and a. Zool, 
[ad, mod.L. Aladreporidx, f. madrepora : see Ma- 
drepore and -ID.] a. sb. An animal of the family 
ATadreporidai, including the genus Aladrcpora, b. 
adj. Pertaining to the Aladreporidx, Hence Madre- 
poTidan a,, characteristic of the Aladreporidu:. 

1899 Bernard in Jml, Linn, See.. Zool, XXVII. 130 
Pontes is. .related to thcMadreporids. Ibid. x^x An ex- 
clusively Madreporid origin. Ibid. X42 There is no reason 
why further growth should not simply enlarge it without 
necessarily running it into ancestral Madreporidan lines. 
Ittadreporifbrm (mEedr/poo-rifpjm), a. [f. 
mod.L. Afadrepora + -form.] Having the form or 
characters of madrepore coral ; spec. s= Madre- 
poric 2. 

2843 F0R8ES in Ptve. Berm. Nat. Club II. No. zr. 79 
Madreporiform tubercle nearer the margin than centre. 
1870 Nicholson Man. Zool. 123 One of the genital plates is 
larger than the others, and supports a spongy tubercle, per- 
forated by many minute apertures, .and termed the * madre- 

f oriform tubercle*. 1877 C. W. Tho.mson Vcy, Challenger 
I. iv. 237. 

liladreporig’eaons (msejdr/pofrrdg/hos), a. 
rare. Zool. [f. mod.L. Madrepora Madrepore + 
-GENOUS,] Producing madrepore coraL 
1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anal. IV, 33/f Madreporigenou? 
polypes can only exist at depths where they enjoy the 
influences of light and air. 

. Madreporite(mxdrfpoaT3it). [^Madrepore 
-f--iTE. Cf. G. madreporit, F. viadriporitel\ 

1 . Palseont, Fossil madrepore. 

X828-32 in WEBffTER. X843 Humble Did. GeoL, etc., 
Madreporite. t. Fossil madrepore. 

2 . Afitt. A calcareous rock of column^ struc- 
ture marked by radiated prismatic concretions. 

X802-3 tr. Pallas's Trai\ (18x2) I. X47 
extend, as is the case with mSandntes, or 
a parallel line from the-surfacc- x8zx Ube 
Limestone, It fprismatic JuculiiteJ was at J»me 
madrtporite. 1839 Pinny Cycl. XIV. ^th Madrifinti.- 

Anthraconite; Columnar Carbonate of Litne. 

3 . Zool. The madreporic tubercle in echmt^cras. 


Sci. XXIV. 31 The roadrewni 

usually punctures a basal plate. np a 

nMadrier (mx-driw). eiUiy. [Fr.] 
quot. 1704.) 


te or vrater-pote In Aste-uds 

(See 

35-s 
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1704 J. Harris Lex. Techtu, Madrier, in Fortification, is a 
thick Plank arm’d with Plates of Iron, and havinga Concavity 
sufficient to receive the Mouth of the Petard when charged, 
with which it is applied against a Gate, or any thing else 
that you design to Weak down. ^ This term is also appro- 
priated to certain flat Beams, which are fix’d at the bottom 
of a Moat, to support a Wall. There are also Madriers 
lined with Tin, which are cover’d with Earth, to serve as a De- 
fence against Artificial Fires. X3[§8 J. Watson Aliltt. Diet. 
(ed. 5). x 8*5 Scott IVoodst. xxxiii. The petard, .is secured 

with a thick, .piece of plank, termed the madrier. 

IKIadrig’al (m^e’drigal), sb. Also 6-J’ -ale, -all. 
[ad. It. madrigale (whence Fr., Sp. madrigal). 

The origin of the It. word is obscure. On the ground of 
the occurrence in earl}’ It. of the variant forms vtadriale^ 
vtandriate (cf. ob.s. Sp. inandrial^ inaudngal)^^ Diez 
(followed by most later etymologists) accepts Menage’s 
derivation from It. inandria herd, f. L.^ utandra^^ a. Gr. 
pdvSpo fold; the primitive sense according to this view 
would be ‘ pastoral song' (cf. quots. 1597, 1614 in 3).]! 

1 . A short lyrical poem of amatory character; 
chiefly, a poem suitable for a musical setting such 
as is described below (see 2). 

1588 {title) Mvsica Transalpina, Madrigales translated of 
foure, fiue, and sixe parts, chosen oute of diuers excellent 
Authors. Ibid. AiJ, I had the hap to find in the hands of 
some of my good friends, certaine Italian Madrigales, trans- 
lated mo.st of them fiue yeeres agoe by a Geriileman for his 
priuate delight. 1621 Burton Aunt. Mel. 11. ii. vi. iii. (1651) 
299 How to make Jigs, Sonnets, Madrigals in commenda- 
tion of his Mistress, a 1637 B. Jonson Oudenvoods (1640) 
209 He That chanc’d the lacc, laid on a Smock, to see And 
straight-way spent a Sonnet ; with that other That (in pure 
Madrigalll unto his Mother Commended the French-hood 
[etc.]. 1736 Sheridan in Swtyi's Lett. IV.xfiy,! know 
you love Alexandrines; for which reason I closed the above 
madrigal with one. I think it is of a very good proportion, 
which I hope you will set to musick. a 1771 Gray Metruut 
Wks. 1843 V. 250 Madrigals of Eight [lines], on Three 
Rhymes. Sir T. Wyatt, KV.'zeiVi Hist. Eng. Poetry 

(1840) 111. 142 He [Clement Marot] was the inventor of the 
rondeau, and the restorer of the madrigal.^ 1888 Mtirmy's 
Mng. July 43 Poetically speaking a madrigal may be de- 
fined as the shortest form of lyrical poetry. 

2 . Mus. A kind of part song for three or more 
voices (usually, five or six) characterized by adher- 
ence to an ecclesiastical mode, elaborate contra- 
puntal imitation, and the absence of instrumental 
accompaniment ; also applied loosely to part 
songs or glees not bound by these conditions. 

See Encycl. Brit, (ed, g) XV. 192/1, XVII. 84A. 

1583 l^e x], 1593 Nashc Christ's T. 34 b, Their merry- 
running MadrigsdSjand sportiue Base-bidding Roundelayes, 
*594 Morlev {title) Madrigalles to foure Voyces, the first 
Booke. 1597 — Intrvd. Mus. z8o The light musicke hath 
beene of late mo^ deepely diued Into., the best kind of 
it is termed Madrigal . . it is a kinde of musicke made vpon 
songs and sonnets,. .As for the musicke it is next unto the 
^lotet. the most artificial and to men of vnderstanding 
most delightfuil. 1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 50 And who 
shall silence all the airs and madrigalls. that whisper 
softnes in chambers? 1674 Playford Skill Alus. t. 59 
Your Madrigals or Fala's of five and six Paris, which were 
composed for Viols and Voices by' many of 'our excellent 
English Authors, as Mr. Morley, Wilks, Wilbey, Ward, and 
others. 1789 Burney Hist. Jiius. (ed. 2) HI. ii. 201 The 
most chearful species of secular Music., was that of madri- 
gaK a style of composition, that was brought to its highest 
degree of perfection about the latter end of the i6th century. 
i8xx L. M. Hawkins Cless 4- Gertr. I. 31 A little club, 
where catches, glees, motets, and madrigals, with the canon 
‘Non nobis’ in Jinnies were ‘done’ in plain correctness. 
1879 E. Prout in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 306 The only 
difference between the canzona^ and the madrigal being 
that the former was less strict in style. 1879 J. Hullak 
ibid. 598 The glee differs from the madrigal.. in us tonality, 
which is uniformly modern. 

3 . transf. and fig. A song, ditty. 

*589 Greene Afeuaphon (Arb.) 25 If a wrinckle appeare in 
her brow, then our .shepheard must put on his working day 
face, and frame nought but dolefull Madrigalls of sorrowe. 
^ *593 Marlowe Pass. Sheph. to his Love ii, By shallow 
Rivers, to whose fals Melodious birds sing Madrigals. 1597 
aIiddletok IPisdom ofiSolotHonwW. i6The merry shepherd 
..Tuning sweet madrigals of harvest’s joy. x6x4 SiR W. 
Alexander A lexis to Damon in Drumm. of Hawth. Poems, 
Those Madrigals we song amidst our Flockes. 1634 Milton 
Gginus 495 Thy'rsis? Whose artful strains have oft delaid 
ihe huddling brook to hear his madrigal, a 1640 Jackson 
C^cd X. xxni. § 8 Changing their late joyful hymns of 
Hosanna to the Son of David into sad madngalsof(jrucifige, 
crucifige. 1800-24 CAMruELL O'Connor’s Child iii, And oft 
amidst the lonely rocks She sings sweet madrigals. x82x 
Clare Pill. Afinstr. I. 178 Thrushes chant their madrigals. 
2S48 Dickens Doinhey x\\, Gentle Mr. Toots.. hears the re- 
quiem of little Dombey on the waters, rising and falling in 
the lulls of their eternal madrigal in praise of Florence. 

4 . attrib. and Comb, 

1611 Florio, Afadrigdli, ATadridli, Madrigall songs. 1877 
W. A. Barrett {title) English Glee and Madrigal Writers 
x88o Mackeson in Grove' s Diet. AUis. II. 192 Founded in 
1741 by John Imrnyns.a member of the Academy of Ancient 
Music, the Madrigal Society enjoys the distinction of being 
the oldest musical association in Europe. 1883 Encycl. Brit. 
XV. 192/1 The art of madrigal composition was never 
practised in Germany, and it died out in other countries 
early in the t7th century. x888 J. A. F. Maitland in Diet, 
Nat. Biog. XVI. 327/x The madrigal form as used by the 
j tnIJans. 

Hence Ma’drl^al v. {rare) intr., to write, com- 
pose, or sing madrigals. Also with it. 

*593 G, Harvey Pierce's Su^er. 48 “^Vhen Elderlon began 
to ballat, Gascoine to sonnet, Turbcruile to niadrigal, Drant 
to versify [etc.]. 1742 Jarvis Qtitx. 11. Ixriii. 272 Madrigal 
it as much as your worship pleases, 

(inKdrigt"**lian), a. [f. M.,U5 Bigal 


sb. + -IAN,] Pertaining to, consisting or character- 
istic of, or dealing with madrigals. 

1848 {tille) Madrigalian Feast, a collection of twenty 
Madrigals. 1869 Ooseley Counterp. xiv. 89 The old madri- 
galian composers. 1870 E. G. Monk in Grove Diet, Afus. 
1. 72 Anthems of the Madrigalian era. 1882 Aihenceum 
No. 2854. 58 The English madrigalian writers being repre- 
sented .solely by a few songs and unimportant pieces. 

lUCadrigalist (mwdrigalist). [f. Maueigal 
sb. + -1ST.] A writer or composer of madrigals. 

1789 Burney //»/. A/us. III. 123 The best madrigalists 
of our country. 1888 J. A. F. Maitland in Did, Nat. Biog. 
XVI. 328/x In the next few years [after 1596] nearly all the 
masterpieces of the English madrigalists were issued. 

IKta'drigaller. [f.MADiiiGAti/. + -kki.] = prec. 
<2x704 T. Brown Lett. Dead to Living n. (1707) 33 
Sonniters, Songsters, Satyrists, Panegyrists, Madngallers, 
*7x0 Wycherley in Pope's Lett. (1735) 1. 46 No Madrigaller 
can entertain the Head, unless he pleases the Ear. 

II ISiXadrono (madrJ*n^xi). Also madrona, ma- 
drono. [Sp.] A handsome evergreen tree of western 
North America, Arbutus Menziesii, having a very 
hard wood and bearing yellow berries. attrib. 

1850 B, Taylor Eldorado xiiL (X862) 130 Clumps of (he 
madrono — a native evergreen, .. filled the ravines. 1882 
T. Hawthorne Port. Pool 1. x.xvi, The whisper of the 
breeze in the madrono. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 71 
Woods of oak and madrona, dotted with enormous pines. 
1888 Amer. Humor. 5 May 12/1 Here and there a madrona 
tree grows, with its bark peeling off in its own peculiar 
way, leaving the tree bright red and as smooth as satin. 

Comb. 1900 R. Kipling Prom Sea to Sea xxvi, There were 
the pines and the madrone-clad hills. 

Madryam, -an, var. forms of Madrean Obs. 

+ SECa'dsllip. Obs. In 3 mad-, mod-, mead- 
achipe. [f. Mad a. + -ship.] Madness. 

aX22S Le^. Kitth. 327 is mare madschipe J>en for 

to letien on him & seggen ^ he is Godes Sune? c 1230 Haii 
Aieid. 52 Ha is. .mare amead,3ef ha mei, ben is meadschipe 
seolf. 

IKTadstone (mre*dst^un). U. S. [f. Mad a. 
used subst. Stone sb.'\ A stone supposed to have 
the power of allaying or curing the madness caused 
by the bite of a * mad ’ animal. 

x 854 Round Table 18 June 2/2 We are not so ready with 
an explanation of the ‘mad-stone’ used to obviate ill effects 
from the bites of rabid animals. x888 Boston (Mass.) Tml. 
9 Aug, 2/4 The Orlando (Fla.) Record tells a remarkable 
btory of the effects of a madstone in a case of snakebite, 

Madnra (ma’dura). The name of a district 
of Madras, used attrib. in Madura foot, a disease 
of the foot common in Madura and other parts of 
India ; » MrcET 03 fA. Also ATadttra disease. 

1863 W. T. Fox Skin Dis, Parasitic Orig, 15 In the 
Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society of Bombay 
for 18^, is a description by Dr. H. V. Carter, of a disease 
occurring in many parts of India, called variously * Ulcus 
grave * Morbus tuberculosis pedis', ‘Madura foot’, ‘Podel- 
koma * Mycetoma *. x868 j[. H. 'iiT.L%o^AIaduraCountry 
1, iv. 91 Its classical name is morbus Pedis entophyticusi 
but it is better known in this District by the name of ‘the 
Madura foot 1871 Bristowe in Trans. Pathol. See. Lend. 
XXII. 326 The funcus of the Madura foot. 1874 Q. yrnl, 
Aficroscop. Set, XIV. 263 On the Etiology of Madura-foot, 

Ma'dwomau. [f. Mad a. + Woman, after 
Madman.] An insane woman. 

1622 T. Scott Belg. Pismire 15, 1 remember a witty mad- 
woman, .told a friend of hers [etc.). 1842 Dickens Amer, 
Notes iii, The rest of the madwomen seemed to understand 
the joke perfectly. 2844 Marg. Fuller IPoui, in igth C. 
(1862) 105 She. .will not be pitied as a mad-woman, nor 
shrunk from as unnatural. 

lyiadwort (moe-diwrjt). [Cf. ijuot. 1597 ; the 
name is perh. a transl. of L. alyssttniy a. Gr, oXva- 
aovj f. d- (privative particle) + AtJtrcra rabies.] 

L A herb of the genus Afysstwi, 

Britten and Holland (/’AiwAm) consider Gerande’s ‘mad- 
wort’ to be of doubtful identity, and assign his ‘German 
madwort ’ to the genus Siachys or Sideritis. 

1597 Geraroe Herb.xl 11. cxviii. 379 The Germaine Mad- 
woort bringeth foorth from a fibrous roote, two bro.ad, 
rough, and noarie leaues ; between which riseth vp a hoarie 
brittle stalke, diutded into sundrie small branches, where- 
upon do growe long, narrow leaues. . ; from the bosome of 
which leaues come foorth small roundles of purple flowers 
like those of the dead Nettle. ^ Ibid. 380 Madwoort or 
Moonewort is called . . of the Latines Alyssumi in Engli.sh 
Galens Madwoort : of some Heale dog ; and it hath the 
name thereof, bicause it is a present remedie for them that 
are bitten of a mad dog. x6xx Cotgr., Atysson, the hearbe 
Madwort, Moonewort, heale dog. 1640 Parki.nson 'IVieatr, 
Bot. 590 Alyssum viontanum Coluumx. Mountaine Mad- 
wort of Columna. 1760 J. Lee Jntroti. Bot. App. 313 Mad- 
wort, Alyssum, i86x Miss Pratt P/ozuer, PI. I. 105 Alys- 
sum, which is the Mad-worl of the ancients, and the plants 
of which were supposed to allay anger. 

2 . The Trailing Catchweed, Asperugo procum- 
bens. (Also called German madwort^ 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App, 318 German Mad-wort, 
Asperjtgo, x8o6 Galpine Brit Bot. 79 Asperngo, Madwort. 
Madyn(e, -ynne, obs. forms of Maiden. 

IKCae (mf), V. dial, [Onomatopoeic, Cf. bae, 
Ba.] intr. Of a Iamb : To utter its peculiar cry. 

1728 Ramsav Robert, Richy, If- Sa/ie(y 124 While ewes 
shall bleat, and little lambkins mac. 

Mae, variant of Mo, more. 

Mfisander, etc. : see Meander, etc. 

Meecenas (mfsPnacs). PI. Meecenases, 
i* Mcecenates (-tf*t/z). Also 6-7 Mecenas, 6- 
erron. Meceenas, T'he name of a Roman knight, | 


the friend of Augustus and tlie patron of Horace 
and Virgil. Hence used for: A generous patron 
of literature or art ; + occas. gen. a patron. 

cxs6x Vefon Pree<vilt 7 This my rude labor, whiche 
I offer unto youre honoure, as unto the Meccnas and patron 
of all godlye learninge. 2590 Spenser F. C- Verses addr. to 
Noblemen, Ihis lowly Muse,.. Flies for like aide unto vow 
Patronage, That are the great Mecamas of this a-^e. iw 
Introd. AIus. iii. 179 The composers of musick vS 
otherwise would follow the depth of their skill, .. are com- 
pelled for lacke of macenates to put on another 
x6ii CoRVAT Crudities Ep. Ded., My illustrious Mccarus 
Sir Edward Philips Master of the Rolles. c 1620 T. Rosiv. 
SON Alary Magdalene Ded. 105 Yet some Mceccnases thii 
age hath left vs. 1663 Gerbiek Counsel b viij b, A Meceimj 
to all vertues. X71X Shaftesb. Charaet. (1737) 1. 216 The 
Muses with or without their Marcenas’s, will growh 
credit and esteem. 1779 Sheridan Critic 1. i, Are you not 
called ..a mock Mfficenas to second-hand Authors? i8u 
L. Hunt in Examiner 14 Dec. 787/2 This Mecamas of the 
Age. 1827 Lytton Pelham xlvi, See what it b to furnish 
a house differently from other people; one becomes a /ri 
esprit, and a Mmemnas, immediately. 1875 Escott in Ail- 
gravia XXV. 80 'I'he lila;cenas of the last centurj’did la- 
fluence literature and art ; the Maecenas of to-day cannot. 


Hence Mcece'nas v. irans., to act as a patron lo. 
lacece'nassliip, the position of a Maecenas. 

1832 Carlyle Arr. (1872) IV. 101 Neither .. was the new 
way of Bookseller Mecaenasship %vorthless. 1837 Marrvat 
Olla Podr. XXX, Literary men are not Alxcenased by.. the 
. .aristocracy. 


f Iffeece'Jiatism. Obs. rare~^. [f. MxchtSI., 
Maecenas + -issj.] Patronage. 

x6o6 Birnib Kirk.Buriall Ded., I slrong-hold mjielf 
under your Marqueships Mecenatisme. 

Maeht, obs, form of Might. 

Mael(e, Sc. form of Mole (spot). 
Iffaelstrom (m?‘*lstr6m). Also 7 [male- 
strand,] male stream, 8 malestrom, 9 mael- 
str6m, and in Ger. form mahlstrom. [a. early 
mod.Du. maelstroni{yiO\t maalstroom),\A{\i\^oo\S. 
vtalen to grind, also to whirl round -t- siroom stream. 

The use of maelstrom as a proper name (also in Fr.) seems 
to come from Du. maps, e.g. that in Mercator’s 
Dutch philologists are of opinion that the word U native. 
It is true that it is found in all the mod. Scandinavian langs. 
as a common noun, but ic is purely literary, and Banish 
scholars regard it as adopted from Du. or LG. The eailiest 
known instance of Da. malstr^m (formerly also written 
malestrpm) occurs in 1673 in Debes Fxrea reserata, 
author of which was a pastor in the Fa;r5e Islands. Cf. 
Norw. dial, malstraum (admitted by Aasen lo be Miltle 
used*, which prob. means that he had^never heard it in 
actual popular use), Sw. tualstrPm, Tasioic mahn)stmmur 
(Hammershaimb Fierjsk A ntholcgi,p\os>'SAX\ ; the vb. iuoIa 
in Fmroic means ‘ lo grind *,* to whirl round ’). 

The form Alalesirand in quol. C1560 can only be a blunde^ 
probably Jenkinson hearing the name Malesirpn confusM 
It with the name of Alalesirand (? meaning ‘pebbly shore )» 
now Marstrand, in South Sweden.] 

A famous whirlpool in the Arctic Ocean on the 
west coast of Norway, formerly supposed to suck 
in and destroy all vessels within a long radius. Also 
transf. a great whirlpool. 

[c 1560 A. Jenkinson in Haklnyt's Voy. (1589’* 334 
between the said Rost Islands, and Lolooic, a whule pooie, 
called Malestrand, which, .makeih suchajerribIenouc,tDai 
it shakelh the rings in the doores of the inhabitants house 
of the said Islands, ten miles of.] 2682 R. J^urton 

Cvrios.{i 6 '&j\) 249 Between the coast of Cathness and Orkne> 
is a dreadful Frith or Gulf, in the North end ^ which, h) 
reason of the meeting of 9 contrary Tides or CurrenlL i 
a Male Stream or great Whirlpool, xyor C. 

A’«u York (i860) 47 A dangerous Currentj . .as dagger 
and as unaccountable as the Norway Whirl-Pool or N * 
Strom. X 7 S 5 tr. Pontoppidati's Nat. Hist.Norzvayi.n • 
is another kind ol current, .in the sea of Norway,.-nam y 
the Afalestrom, or Aloskoestrom (orig. 1752 

Alale.sMm elier Moske~str/m],..M:iX the island MoskW. 
n 1844 PoE [title) A descent into the MaelstrOm. xBp » • 
Aytoun BothzveU (1857) 5^ And if a ship should 
pass within the maelstrom’s sweep. x86o hliss 
Trail Serpent 1. i, Eve^' gutter in every one of these str 
was a little Niagara, with a maelstrom at the comer. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res . 1. iv.fiSsB) 19 Some 
in that vast World- jiahlstrom of Humour. )• ' •’ 
Abbott Napoleon (1855) II. iv. 69 An accumulated m*. 
one wild maelstrom of affrighted men, struggling m , 
eddies. 2883 Harper's Mag. July 956^^* 
glittering maelstrom of luxury and extravagance. _ 

- MCffinad (turned), [ad. L. Mtvnad-, 
a, Gr. Maii/aS-, Matvdy, f. fxaty^eoOat to rave.j 


Bacchante. ^ Tt. 

2579 E. K. Gloss. SpenseYs Sheph. Cal. Oct. ly .j. 
Ma:nades (that is Bacchus franticke 
Robinson Alary Alagdalene 79s Like Jo V* A„\vonicit 
Euhee crie, X638-48 G. Daniel Eclogw- *53 
. .Like 3’aulingM»nades, their loo ssend lothef t n^fr 

lest drinking there should end. 1820 Shelley Ot • . 
vii, Like a wolf-cub from a Cadma;an Anothef 

the milk of greatness. 2882 Atkenxum 7 Jan. 2 / jj 

Ll ... .. mrT-nnrl. k aboUt lO wbltl O'* 


[nymph], furious as a mmnad, is about to 
the headless body of a kid. ^ ^ \fn-nad * 

Hence MEena'dic r/,, characteristic of a • ' 

resembling a Mrenad, infuriated. , , nj. 

,830 CAnLVLE (187=) in. = 

die women. 1830 Fraser's Mnf. I. s?? 
of hands, and shouts of Mxnadic glorincalton. 
Maende, obs. form of Mend. 

Meene : see Mean, Mene. 

IV!Caenial(I, obs. form of Menial. 
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Maer, Meere, obs. forms of Moke, Mere. 
Maes, Maesse, obs. forms of Maize, Mass, 
Maest, obs. form of Most. 

Meestive, variant of Mestive, 

11 Maestoso ijn^iSXd'i^o). Mus, [It. -majestic.] 
A direction denoting that a composition is to be 
executed majestically. 

17*4 Exph For. Words Music, Maestoso, or Maesiuoso. 
1815 Europ. Mag. LXVIII, 154 Var. 8 \Maestoso) in minor. 

Maestral, variant of Mistral. 

Maestriss, obs. Sc. form of Mistress. 

II Maestro (magstri?). [It. = 'master'.] A 
master in music ; a great musical composer, teacher, 
or conductor. 

1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian vli, He might be a ghost, 
by his silence, for aught I know, Maestro. 1845 E. Holmes 
Mosari 79 The archduke and his bride .. inclined their 
heads from their box and applauded the maestro. 1884 F, M. 
Crawford Rom. Singer I. 22, I went to the Maestro’s 
house and sat for two hours listening to the singing. 1891 
Speaker 2 May 528/1 The performance of some musical 
maestro on an instrument that almost seems part of himself. 
Maez, obs. form of Maize. 

Ma fal ( = may fall, perhaps) ; see May 
tMafey, int. Oh, Also 5 inai», mayfay, 
maffay, ma(f)fay, ma fa; maffeith, -feyth. 
[a, OF. ma feil (mod.F, ma foil') ‘my faith’: 
see Fay An asseveration, lit.='my faith!’ 

rx374 Chaucer Troyltts in. 3 (52) Mafey bought he bus 
wole I sey. ^1400 Pride of Life (Brandi 1898) 451 Nou, 
maifay, bit schal be sene. T40X Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 75 
A, lak, mafey, me merveiUth moche of thin lewidheed ! 
rx4X2 HoccLEyE De Reg. Princ. 3283 Maffeith ! your lif 
stood here in iupartie. c 1440 Prouip. Parv. 319/2 Mafey, 
othe {MS. S. maffeyth), ineditts fiditis. <ri46o To^uncley 
Myst. xxiii. 564 Ma-fay, I tell his lyfe is lorne. [1791 J. 
Learmont Poe 7 its 143 Mafoy ! ye’ll dwindle to a den. 
1842 Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser. 11. Black Mousqxteiairc, 
Stay ! I have it— ma foi !] 

Maffaisour,Maffia,var. ff.MALEZASOR, Mafia. 
Maffick (mm’fik), v. [Back-formation from 
mafficking (i.e., the proper name treated 

jocularly as a gerund or pres, pple.).] inir. Origin- 
ally used to designate the behaviour of the crowds 
(in London and other towns) that celebrated with 
uproarious rejoicings the relief of the British gar- 
rison besieged in Mafeking (17 May 1900). Hence 
gen, to indulge in extravagant demonstrations of 
exultation on occasions ofnational rejoicing. Hence 
Ma'fadcingr vbl, sb. and ppL a, ; Ma‘fficfcer, one 
who ‘mafficks’; an act of ‘mafficking*. 

The words appear to be confined to journalistic use ; but 
we have a large number of examples from newspapers of 
all shades of political opinion. 

X900 Pall Mall G. si May s/s We trust Cape Town, .will 
* maffick’ to-day, if we may coin a word, as we at home did 
on Friday and Saturday. 1900 Wesint, Gaz. 25 May 2/3 
The feathers . . are sold (or a penny each to enable * Maffick- 
ing’ revellers to tickle other revellers' noses. 1902 Daily 
CTiron. 9 July 6/5 \Ve have no wish to advocate the hysteria 
of which the name is ‘mafficking'. 2902 Wesltu, Gac. 

4 June 7/3 The Peace * maffick ’ has not yet been com- 
pletely worked off. 1902 Times 11 June 12/1 (The * Merry 
wives of Windsor'] is, .‘a pure anticipated cognition’, as 
Shelley would have said, of the mafficking spirit- 

t Ma’ffiard. Obs. [f. Maffle v. + -abd.] a 

stammering or blundering fool. 

c X450 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 225 The churche of Chester, 
whiche crieth, alas ! That to suche a mafflarde marryede 
she was. 

Maffie (mjE’fl), V. Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 
maffell. [Cf. early mod.Du. maffelen to move the 
jaws (Kilian) . The Eng. word has a wide dialectal 
currency in several senses (see E. D. D.).] 

1 . intr. To stammer; to speak indistinctly, 
mumble, f Also with an obj. 

1387 Trevi.sa Higdcti (Rolls) II. or Jif Alfrede .sei)? nay 
in bat, he wot noujt what he maffleb. Ibid.V.iis. 1399 
Langu Riciu Redeles jv. 63 Somme mafflid with b® moub 
and nyst what bey inenie. X56S Cooper Thesaurus, Bat. 
bniio, to maffle in the mouth, as not able to sounde his 
wordes. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 34 Those disciples 
who.. would needs stut, stammer and maffle as Aristotle 
did. X623 CocKERAM, Maffell, to stammer. 1875 La 7 ic. 
Gloss., Maffle, to hesitate, to falter, to stammer, to mumble. 

2 . To blunder, bungle ; to delay, waste ^ime. 

1781 Hutton To 7 ir to Caves. 1837 (see Mafflinc vbl sb.}. 

3 . trans. To confuse, bewilder, muddle (see 
E, D. D. and Maffled ppl. a.). 

Hence Ma’ffllnff vbl. sb. and ppl. a., 
adv. Also aia'ffler, one who ‘ maffles’. 

1552 Elvot Diet., Balb/is, that can not well pronounce 
wordes in speakyng, a mafflar. 1565 Cooper Thesa 7 trus, 
Baibe, obscurely : mafflyingly : with no pernt sowne. 1577- 
87 HoLtNstiED Chrqn. II. 13/1 U (Aqua Viim] keepeih .. 
the toong from lisping, the mouth from maffling. xs86 J. 
Hooker Hist. Irel. in HoWtshedW, 88/2 He deliuered hts 
speeches by reason of his palseie, in such staggering and 
mafling wise, that (etc.],' 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 
653 They. .go too far in their commandements. .who en- 
joine stutters, stammerers and maffiers to sing. 1608 Top- 
sell Serpents 252 They make a maffeling with their mouth 
and stammer so that they cannot distinctly be understood. 
1609 Bible (Donay) Jsa. xxxii. 4 The tongue of maffiers 
speake re.*idely and plaine. Ibid, xxxii. Comm., 
This prophecie of maffling or unperfect tongues, to speake 
readily, js fulfilled in the Church of Christ. x6ix Cotcr., 
Bredouille 77 ient, a faultcring, or maffling ; an in*fauoured 


speaking, imperfect pronunciation. 1837 Carlyle Let. to 
Margaret 22 Jan. in Froude L 7 fe{jZ &0 1 . iv. 94 After much 
higgling and maffling, the printers have got fairly afloat. 

Maffied (mse'l'ld), ///. a. dial. [f. Maffle v. 
-P-edI.] Confused, muddled. 

X820 Southey Lett. (1856) III. 186 She was, what they 
call in the countn', maffled ; that is, confused in her in- 
tellect. 1845 Dn (JuiNCEY Coleridge 4- Opi/wi-eating Wks. 
1859 XII. 9 ~ 1 ’be Westmorland people, .expounded his 
condition to us by saying that he was ‘maffled’; which 
M’ord means ‘ perplexed in the extreme x886 Mrs. Lynn 
Linton Pasion Carcsv II. x. 211 She did not smellof drink, 
and was sober though decidedly maffled. 

II Mafia (mafra). Also maffla. [Sicilian.] In 
Sicily, the spirit of hostility to the law and its 
ministers prevailing among a large portion of the 
population, and manifesting itself frequently in vin- 
dictive crimes. Also, the body of those who share 
in this anti-legal spirit (often erroneously supposed 
to constitute an organized secret society existing 
for criminal purposes). Hence ]| lSfIaf(f)io’so (pi. 
-osi), one who sympathizes with the mafla. 

1875 TtJ 7 tes 9 June 5/4 The malevolent influence and op- 
pression of the Mafia and the Mafiosi. 1902 Ettcyci. Brit. 
XXXI. 163/1 (art. New Orleans) He had been active in 
proceedings against certain Italians accused of crime, and 
It was popularly believed that his death was the work of a 
or sworn secret society. X902G. MoscA/^rV.XXXU. 
618A (art..S‘/<ri^) TheMaffia is not, as is generally believed, 
one vast society of criminals, but is rather a sentiment akin 
to arrogance which imposes a special Une of conduct upon 
persons affected by it.. .The 77 inffoso considers it dishonour- 
able to have recourse to lawful authority to obtain redress 
for a wrong or a crime committed against him. 
Mafortune : see Mav w.i 
Mag (m!eg), colloq. [f. Mag w.] 
a. Chatter, talk. b. A chatterbox, 
a. 1778 Mme. D’Arblay D/rtO'Sept.,/l/rj. Thralet Oh, if 

E 3u have any m.ig in you, we’ll draw it out ! 1875 Mrs. 

YNN Liston Patricia Ke 77 ibaU II. iv. 78 Hold your mag 
on things you don’t understand. 1885 E. C. Skarland 
JPays JJfvo/ish. Village ii. 26 You go away for a while, my 
dear, .md let me liave a little mag with Emma. 

b. xSjz F. Anstey The Talking Horse, etc. 46 ‘.A.lick 
does call me a •‘mag”,’ said Priscilla; ‘but that’s wrong, 
because I never speak without having something to say 

Magf (ni®g), sbP^ Cf. Meg. [Playful bhorten- , 
ing of the female name Margaret,] ! 

1, Used as a personal name in various proverbial 
phrases, f Mag^s tales ; nonsense, trifling. Mag's 
diversion (also Meg's', see Meg). 

rx4io Love Souavettt. Mirr, xxxix. 8$ (Sherarcl MS.) 
[The Lollard] scorneth. .suche miracles haldynge hem but 
as magges tales \B.N.C, MS, magge tales, W, de W. (eds. 
x5Z7->30i madde tale.q and feynea illusiouns, 1834 M. G 
Dowlino Othello Travesiie i. iii, The galley slaves Are 
playing mag's diversion on the waves. [1837 Southey 
Doctor IW, exxv. 250 Who was Magg? and what was his 
diversion?] X849 Dickens in Forster Life{iZ7i)ll. xx. 432 
Mag’s Diversions. Being the personal bistory of Mr. Thomas 
Mag the Younger, Of Blunderstone House. 

2. Used as a proper name for a magpie. Also 
as a common noun = Magpie. 

x8o2 G. Montagu 07 -nitk. Did. (1833) 3ts. x8- . Clare 
Life <5* Re 7 n, (1873) 245 While mag’s on her nest with her 
tail peeping out. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Bints, Mag- 
pie {Pica ntslica). . . Familiar names. Mag, or Madge. 

3. Rifle-shooting. = Magpie. 

X89S Pall Mall G. 29 July 11/2 If Winans made a ‘mag' 
with his first shot he would probably cease firing. 

4. Lotig-tailed Mag (dial.) : the Long-tailed 
Titmouse, Acrcdnla rosea. 

1851 Morris Hist. Brit. Birds I. 275. 

Ma^ (mseg), Also meg. [Of obscure 

origin ; cf. the synon. Make sb.] A halfpenny. 

1781 (j. Parker Life's Pamter 129 Mag is a halfpenny. 
Ibid. i6i Halfpenny— A meg. 1813 Sporting Mag. XLII. 

2x9 Neither of these forsaken damsels had one single mag, 
or piece of anykind of coin. ^ 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho.nKxW, 

It can’t be worth a mag to him. 1862 H. Kingsley Raye/ts^ 
hoe I. ix. Ill As long as he had a ‘mag’ to bless himself 
with, he would always be a l.Tzy, useless humbug. 

b. Comb. Ma'ff&yinff vbl, sb,, playing ‘pitch 
and toss * ; Sla'g^flyer. 

1882 Standard 8 Aug. 3/7 There were usually three or 
four in a gang, one acting as the ‘ magflyer the * mag ’ being 
the coin, another as the caller of the odds or amounts, a 
third as treasurer. 1883 Daily Tel. 26 Mar. 2/8 (Farmer) 
Ofthe twenty-nine ‘night-charges’, by far the greater number 
were of. .boys for mag flying, i. e., * pitch and toss ’. 
jyi^ n-g (mceg) , j^.‘*,abbrev. of Magazine (sense 5 b). 
180Z WoLcoT (P. Pindar) Tears A Stuiles Wks. 1812 V. 55 
Who wrote in mags for hire. x8^ Chainb. fr/tl. 8 May 
303/2 Why don't you fellows write something for the mags? 
x888 Jacobi Prmiers Voc., Mag, an abbieviation very 
generally used by printers for * magazine 
Mag (mseg), z'. Also meg. [f. Magj^.^J intr. 

To chatter ; also with away. 

x8xo Splettdid Follies I. 68 Don’t you think she magged 
away pretty sharply ! That’s the worst of the young ones 
— they will cackle so confoundedly. 1885 Runcimak Skip, 
persff Sh. 248 I’ll snap your backbone across my knee if you 
meg half a second more. 

' Maga (mos*ga). [Shortened form of Magazine.] 

A familiar abbreviation for Blackwood’s Magazine. 

1825 Blackto. Mag. XVII. 384 Two Numbers of Maga, 
you dog. 18S6 Saintsbuky Eix. Eng. ZxV. (1891) 301 The 
monkey tricks of mannerism which. -were incumbent on a 
■ reviewer in ‘ Maga 1899 Literature ^ Feb. 123 With more 
than the lightness and speed of the Quagea, She’ll .. show 
them a dean pair of heels, will our Maga f- 


t Magade. Ohs. rare. Also 5 magada. [ad. 
med.L. magada {e.vs\.,, f. Gr. ^070? (accus, /xa7a5a}.] 
The bridge or fret of a stringed instrument. 

* 43 *" 5 o[*‘* Higde/i (Rplls) III. 2x1 The wire exlendede on 
a holowe body is distreynede diametrally byan instrumente 
restreynenge the wyre to a certeyne acorde callede magada 
(L. 77 iagada}. J609 Dowland OrtiHh. Microl. 22 That shall 
be the first Magade of the InstrumenL Ibid. 23 In the 
exireame point of the Magades, set Utile props, 

■ llMagadis (mie’gadis). Ancient Mttsic. [Gr. 
fiayabts.] An instrument with twenty strings, 
arranged in octaves. Also, the Lydian flageolet 
(Liddell & Scott). 

1721 A. Malcolm T’rra/. Mus. 473 The Psalterium, Tri* 
gon, Sambuca, Pectis, Magadis, Barbiton. 1763 J. Brown 
Poetry 4* Dl/is. v. 69 One Instrument they (the -•^ucienisj 
used, which had two Strings to every Note., called the 
Magadis. 1864 Engel Mus.A 7 ic. Nat. v. 200 Of the Maga- 
dis it is even not satisfactorily ascertained whether it was a 
stringed or a wind instrument, 1884 E/tcycl. Brit. XVII. 
79/1 .Anacreon (540 b.c.) sang to the accompaniment of the 
magadis (doubling bridge), an instrument imported from 
Eg^t to Greece.- 

Magadize (nise'gadaiz), t/. Ancient Mus. [ad. 
Gr, nayabi(eiv, f. /xa7a5tj Magadis ; see -IZE.] a. 
intr. To play or sing in octaves, b. To play 
upon the magadis. Hence Ma*gadized ppl. a., 
Ma’gadizing vbl. sb. 

J776 Burney Hist. Mus. {1789) I. viii. 132 It appears that 
the union of two voices in octaves was called Magadizing 
from a treble instrument of the name of Alagadis, strung 
with double strings tuned octaves to each other. 1898 
Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms s.v.. To ^Iagad^ze. 
(x) To play upon the magadis. (2) To play in octaves, 1901 
H. E. Wooldridge Oxf. Hist. M71S. 1 . 44 The Greek prac- 
tice of magadizing, in which,, lay the fundamental principle 
of Polyphony. Ibid. 47 In addition to the old m.^gadized 
octave the consonances of the fourth and fifth were now sung 
in parallel movement. 

tMa^ar. Ohs. rare~-^. Some kind of ship. 

1590 Greene D;V. Fur. (1599) 4 Stately Argosies, Cahiars, 
and Magars, hulkes of burden great. 

Magaseine, -sin, -son, obs. £f. Magazjns. 
tMaga’stromancy. Obs. rare, [f.h.mag-ns 
(see Mage, Magio, Magus) + Astbojiancy.] A 
name invented by Ganle for; ‘Magical astrology*. 

X652 Gaule Magasiro/ 7 i, 202 If there were any congruity 
or consistency betwixt prophecy and maga.stromanc>’. 

So Maga'stromamcer, one who practices ‘ mag- 
astromancy *. fiStaga'stroma^ntlc a,, pertaining to 
‘ magastromancy*. 

*652 Gaule {title) nCs-M“VTi'a. The Mag.astro-mancer, 
or the Magicall-AstrologlcaU-Diviner Posed, and Puzzled. 
Ibid. 223 To what end serve the feigned mirables of nature 
but to teigne the magastromantlck art for the greate-'t 
mirabie? Ibid.^ib^ Examples of the magastromancers fatall 
miseries, .are too many to be Instanc’t in at large. 

Magatapie, obs. form of Maggot-fie. 
Magazan, erron. form of Mazagan. 
tMagazinage. Obs.rare’^^. (See quot.) 

1730-6 ^;ley (folio) Prefi, Mngnzhiage.Ahe Hire or Rent 
of a Warehouse or Place fur laying up Goods or Stores ; 
also the Warehouse, &c. itself. 

Magazinary (mregazrnari). nonce-wd, [f. 
Magazine sb. + -ary.] The office or place of 
production of a magazine. 

1825 Blackw. Mag. XV. 445 He In editorial gloom, In 
Colburn's magazinary, Gives each his destined room. 
Magazine (mcegazf'n),r< 5 . Forms: 6magason, 
magosiue, 6-7 magasin, -zin, 7 magazen, (mag- 
gezzine, m6gazin(e, magaseine, magozin), 7-8 
magazeen(e, 6- magazine, [a. F. magasin (OF. 
magazin), It. magazzino (Sardinian magasinit, 
melathetically ca/nasinu), Sp. magacen, a. Arab. 


jj-li® makkazin, pi. of makhzansXoxdnoxise, 
f. khazana to store up. The Arab, word, 
witli prefixed article al-, appears as Sp. aimagacen, 
ahuacen, Pg. annazem warehouse.] 

1 . A place where goods are laid up ; a storehouse 
or repository for goods or merchandise; a ware- 
house, depot. Now rare. 

1583 J. Newbcry Let.\n V\xtdc\zs,Pilgri 77 is (1625) II. 1643 
That the Bashaw, neither any other Officer shall meddle 
with the goods, but that it may be kept in a Magoaine, 
1588 'J*. Hickock ir. Frederick's Voy. 27 Ihe merchants 
haue all one house or Magason..and there they put all 
their goods of any valure. 1613 Pukchas Pilgri/tiage vn 
X. 511 Vnder which Porches or Galleries [of the Church] 
are Magazines or Store-houses, wherein are kept 
oile, mats, and other necessaries. s’jgiGentl.Mag.U Iniroci., 
This Consideration has induced several Gentlemen topromote 
a Monthly Collection to treasure up, as in a Magazine, tnc 
most remarkable Pieces on the Subjects 
1768 Sterne Se7tt. Joum. (Rildg.) 304 ('TheRe/mse) * J® 
Dessein came up with the key of the remise m tj« • 
and forthwith let us into his magazine of chains. *793 
Burke Carr. (1844) IV. 143 No magazme. from the ware 
houses of the East India Company to *be ^ ^fetv. 

the baker’s shop, possesses the smallest deCT - 

x 8 o 8 ViKZ. Sources Mississ. m. App. 23. ^.P_,i^,cver grain 
for provUlons, rvhero ovory farnrer 

and produce he may have for sale. .87s ’ ^ 

/err.. XXV ;89 las^fSh oS of 

France and of Belgium, according 10 me ‘nsi 
Ei^els or Paris. ef Hum. il. iii. What 

f‘S- « ‘W.*’ WhatMagarme, 

more than It'?"'"'! Hcixy nei-fhraUui (iSjS) 

TVk'da'Il^^B-t'.M^^ae or S.crchouicfall lea.-aing 
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M. Cassaubon. 1738 [G. Smith] Cufious RelaU II. 216 My 
Friend I the Rich are the Poor Man’s Magazine. 18x7 
Pari Debates 352 A magazine of petitions had been opened 
in Scotland. ' 

b. transf. esp. of a country or district with 
reference to its natural products or of a city, etc., 
as a centre of commerce. 

• 159$ Raleigh Dtscov. Gviana 3 Guiana (the Magazin of 
all rich mettels). 1632 Lithcow Trav. iv. 165 Constan- 
tinople. .Aleppo, .and grand Cayro..are the three Maggez* 
zines of the whole Empire. 1640 Digby in Lisviore Papers 
Ser.ii.(i888) IV. 133 Heconceaued that the City of London 
was the Magazine of money. ' 1650 Fuller Pis^ah III. i. 
410 Timber they fetched from Mount Libanus (the ma^* 
zeen of cedatsV 170$ Apotsou Hedy ^9^ f/Cowte] The 
great magazine for all kinds of treasure, is supposed to be 
the bed of the Tiber. 1787 Genii Ma^ LVII. 11. 11x5/2 
The Dutch islands of Curagoa and St Eustatius are now 
converted into complete magazines for all kinds of European 
goods. 1833 L. Ritchie iPan/f. by Dof re The., bourg ot 
Chouzd, set down in a perfect magazine of fruit and vege- 
tables, grain and wine. 

c. -A portable receptacle containing articles of 
value. Now rare, 

1768 Sterne J^eurfi. (Rtldg.) (Case Censrte/ice) 
She opened her little magazine, and laid all her laces., 
before me. 177^1 Johnson L. P,^ Thomson^ He had re- 
commendations . . which he had tied up carefully in his 
handkerchief; but.. his magazine of credentials was stolen 
from him. x86i Holland Less. Life viii. 120 The great 
army of little men that is yearly commissioned to go forth 
into the world with a case of sharp knives in one hand, and 
a magazine of drugs in the other. . 

2 , Mil. a. gen. A building in which is stored 
a supply of arms, ammunition and provisions for 
an army for use in time of war. b. spec. A place 
in which gunpowder and other explosives are 
stored in large quantities ; a powder magazine. 

1596 Spenser State Irel Wks. ((jlobe) 669/2 Then would 
I wish that there should be good store of bowses and maga- 
sins erected in all those greate places of garrison, and in all 
great tovvnes, as well for the vittayling of souldiours and 
shippes, as for. .preventing of all times of dearthe. 1644 Nye 
Gunnery (164,7) 72 A barrell of the best powder in the Maga- 
zine. 1667 Milton P. L, iv. 816 A heap of nitrous Powder, 
laid Fit for the Tun som Magazin to store Against a rumord 
Warr. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 671 Thus useful arms in maga- 
zines we place, a 1744 Swift F.pi^rpm Wks, 1824 XIV. 399 
Here Irish wit is seen 1 When nothing’s left that’s worth de- 
fence, We build a magazine. 1769 Falconer D/c/. yi/rtWrre 
(17801, Magaziney a.. store-house, built in the fore, or after- 
part of a ship’s bold> to contain the gunpowder, x8oo W El- 
lington in Gurw.Z?e^.(i837) 1. 2131 1 have no power to order 
the repair of magazines, storerooms, &c. 1849 Prescott 
Pent (1850) 11.23 In another quarter they beheld one of those 
magazines destined for the army, filled with grain and with 
articles of clothing. x8^ Regnl. Ord. Army P^i238 The 
reserve Ammunition will be kept in the Magazine. 1877 
A. B. Edwards Up Nile ix. 239 To provide a safe under- 
ground magazine for gunpowder. 

1653 R* Sanders Physiogtt. 25 The Heart is the Maga- 
zine and Arsenal of Life. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad xil 332 As 
when high J ove his sharp artillery forms, And opes his cloudy 
magazine of storms, xyso Johnson Rambler No. 76 ? 6 He 
has stored his magazine of malice with weapons equally 
sharp, a 1764 Llovd Law Student Poet, Wks, 1774 I. 23 
While armed with these, the student views with awe His 
rooms become the magazine of Law. 

3 . a. Mil. The contents of a magazine; a store. 
Also collect, pi. (f rarely collect, sing^ \ Stores, 
provisions, munitions of war ; armament, military 
equipments. 

1589 Voy. Spaxne «5* Pcrtingale 17. Aboundant store of 
viclualls. .which was confessed .. to be the beginning of a 
Magasin of all sorts of prouision for a new Voiage into 
England. 1591 Raleigh Last Fight Rev. (Arb.) 16 Of 
which [Armada] the number of souldiers. .with all other their 
magastnes of prouision, were put in print, a 1613 Ov’erbury 
Observ.Trav.(i6-i6')ii Megazinsof powder. z644lnRu.shw. 
HisU Coll HI, II. 670 The Kings forces, .marcht away with 
their Artillery and Magazeen towards Oxford. 1666 Dryden 
Ann. Mirab. cclxxi, And bade him swiftly drive the ap- 
proaching fire From where our naval magazines were stored. 
1671 Milton Samson 1281 Thir Armories and Magazins, 
Tt77it'^'‘^E.sTAnii^. FKr;im(i8o5)48Theytookmostpartof 
their arms., with a coup laden with magazeen, drawn by six 
oxen. 1781 Gibbon Declff ^.xxxi. III. 259 He used, with 
so much skill and resolution, a large magazine of darts and 
arrows, that [etc.]. x8io Wellington in Gurw. Desp. (1838) 
> I. 27 A corps of 5000 men . . had carried away a magazine of 
Ibid. X. 4x9 Whenever a xnagarine of provisions 
shall be taken from the enemy by the troops. 
fig‘ Z638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. III.) 242, 1 take 
not upon me to contend with you in complements. .who,, 
have whole magasins of good words. 1663 (I^owley Misc.y 
Chroniele^)\t Lace, the Paint, and warlike things That make 
up all their Magazins. 1742 Young Nt. Th. ir. 478 Speech 
burnishes our mental magazine; Brightens, for ornament; 
and whets for use. 1836 Emerson Nature, Lan^iage\JVs>. 
(Bohn) II. 154 That which was unconscious truth, becomes 
, .a new weapon in the magazine of power. 

b. gen, A store, heap (of provisions, materials, 
etc.);. + a stock of clothing, wardrobe. 

x6xs H. Crooke Body of Matt 61 Next vnder the Skin 
lyeth the Fat., a Sto%vage or Magazine of nourishment 
against a time of dearth. 1624 Heywood Captives 11. ii. in 
Bullen O.Pl IV. X45 That have no more left of a magazine 
Then these wett cloathes upon mee. ^ 1637 — Loud. Mirr. 
Wks. 1874 IV. 314 By which small mites to Magazines in- 
crease. x66x Evelyn To Rdr., The Deformity 
of so frequent .Wharfes and Magazines of Wood, Coale, 
Boards, and other course Materials. 1669 J. Rose En^. Vine- 
yard (1675) 34 A load of lime, to everj'ten loads of dung, will 
make an admirable compost. .but your magazine will require 
the maturity of two, or three years. 17x2 Arbuthnot John 
Bull n. iv, She (Usurj'} had amassed vast magazines of all 


sorts of things. 1714 Gay Fan 1. 243 Should you the Ward- 
robe’s Magazine rehearse, And glossy Manteaus rustle tn 
thy Verse. 27x9 De Foe Crusoe 1. x. (1840) 182 A., 
magazine of flesh, milk, butter, and cheese. X771 GolDSM. 
Hist. Eng. III. 165 A magazine of coals were usually 
deposited there, Bewick Hist. Quadrupeds (1807)419 

Each Beaver forms its bed of moss, and each family 
its magazine of winter provisions. 1828 Svd. Smith /' hs. 
{1859) II. 21/x Distillation, too, always insures a magazine 
against famine. . . It opens a market for grain. 1849 Mac- 
aulay Hist, Eng. lx. II. 437 In every asylum were collected 
magazines of stolen or smuggled goods. 
fig. X709 Saciieverell Sertn. 15 Aug. 15 What a Maga- 
zine of Sin, what an Inexhaustible Fund of Debauchery, • • 
does any Author of Heresie. .set up ! X79S Burke Ltt. to 
W. Elliot Wks. Yll. 348 The magazlcie of topicks and 
common-places which 1 suppose he keeps by him. *836-7 
Sir W, Hamilton Metaph. (1877) I. il 23 An individual may 
ossess an ample magazine of knowledge, and still be little 
etter than an intellectual barbarian, 
f 4 . A ship Jaden with stores, a victualling ship ; 
more fully magazine(s ship. (Cf. F. magasins, 
* the store-ships which attend on a fleet of men of 
war*, YzSzeyogx Diet. Marine, Fr.Sca-Tcrms 1780.) 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 355 Some pety Magarine.s 
came this Summer. Ibid. v. 189 About this time arriued 
the Diana with a good supply of men and prouision, and 
tiie first Magazin euer scene in those lies. Ibid. 194 The 
Magazin ship.. came into the Harbour. Ibid. 195 He 
made .. a large new storehouse of Cedar for the yeerely 
Magazines goods. /^V. i96The Magazinsship. llid.i^'^ 
Constrained to buy what they wanted, and sell what they 
had at what price the Magazin pleased. 

5 . i* a. Used in the titles of books, with the sense 
(Jtg. from I and 2): A storehouse of information 
on a specified subject or for a particular class of 
persons. Obs. 

1639 R. Ward, Animadversions of Wanre; or, a Militarie 
^iaga^ine of the trvest rvles. .for the Managing of Warre. 
X669 Sturmy, The Mariners Magazine. 1705 G, Shelley, 
The Penman’s Magazine: or, a New Copy-book, of the 
English, French and Italian Hands. 1^x9 R. Hayes, Nego- 
ciator’s Magazine. 1802 J. Allen, Spiritual Magazine, or 
Christian’s Grand Treasure. 

b. A periodical publication containing articles 
by various writers ; chiejiy, a periodical publication 
intended for general rather than learned or pro- 
fessional readers, and consisting of a miscellany of 
critical and descriptive articles, essays, works of 
fiction, etc. 

*73*tril/2>TheGent\eTnan*s Magazine; or, Monthly Intelli- 
gencer. [Cf. quot. X73X in sense i.] 1742 Pope Dune. 1. 42 
Hence Journals, Medleys, Merc’ries, Magazines; ..and all 
the Grub-street race. 1748 Lady Luxborouch Let. to Shen- 
stone 0% Apr., Nothing can be more just lhan the criticism 
upon the Play in the Magazine. 2758-65 Goldsm. Ess.y Spec. 
Mag.y It is the life and soul of a magazine never to be long 
dull upon one subjecL 2798 A. Tilloch (title) The Philo- 
sophical Magazine. 28x9 Byron fttan 1. ccxi. All other 
magazines of art or science, Daily, or monthly, or three 
monthly. 2823 (title) The Mechanics’ Magazine. 2857 
Mrs. Mathews Tea-Table 7*. I. 2 A Magazine is the fancy’ 
fair of literature— a reader’s veritable bazaar, i860 (title) 
Baily’s Monthly Magazine of Sports and Pastimes. x88o 
McCarthy Oxon Times IV. lix. 304 He wrote largely on the 
subject in reviews and magazines. 

6. In various transferred uses of sense 2. fa. A 
chamber for a supply of bullets in a ‘magazine 
wnd-gun*. b. A chamber in a repeating rifle, 
machine-g^n, etc., containing a supply of cartridges 
which are fed automatically to the breech, c. 
A case in which a supply of cartridges is carried, 
d, A reserv’oir or supply-chamber in a machine, 
stove, battery, etc, Magnetic magazine \ see quot. 

a. 1744 Desaculiers Exper. Philos. II. 399 The small 
or shooting Barrel, which receives the Bullets one at a time 
from the Magazine, being a serpentine Cavity, wherein the 
Bullets, .nine or ten, are lodged. 

b. 1868 Rep.^ to Gold. U, S. Munitions JVar 28 Drop 
the cartridges into the outer magazine, ball foremost, to 
the number of seven. 1884 H. Bono Treat, Small Anus 
89 Magazine arms in which the cartridges are placed in a 
tube or magazine under the barrel. 1890 Henty iVitk 
Lee in Virginia 153 Many of the men carried repeating 
rifles, and the magazines were filled before these were slung 
across the riders* shoulders. 

C.^ 2892 Greener Breech Loader 184 Cartridges are best 
carried ia a magazine of solid leather. 

d. ^2873 J. Richards JVood-xoorhing Factories 45 Ex- 
hausting the air from the magazine by fans. 1884 Knight 
Diet. Mech.^Suppi 570/2 As in the Daniells’ battery, which 
has a magazine of sulphate of copper crystals. 1893 Botham- 
■LEX Ilford Man.Photogr.xix. 136 Hand-cameras.. in which 
the plate-reservoir or magazine is detachable. 

e. ^ 1870 Atkinson tr. GanoVs Physics (ed. 4) 602 A mag- 
netic battery’' or magazine consists of a number of magnets 
joined together by' their similar poles. 

7. attrib. and Comb,, as (sense 5 b) magazine 
article, -editor, -monger,faf>er,verse,world,-wr{ter, 
writing-, (senses i, 2) •\ magazine house, \ store- 
house-, (sense I c) magazine bag-, (sense 6 b) 
magazine arms, rifle, weapon ; magazine battery, 
a voltaic batteiy with a magazine containing crys- 
tals to keep the solution saturated (Knight Diet. 
Mech. Snppl. 1884) ; magazine camera, a camera 
in which the plates for exposure are put in in 
batches; magazine clothing, woollen clothing 
to be pnt on before entering a powder magazine ; 
magazine day, the day upon which periodical 
magazines are issued to the trade ; magazine gun. 


MAGAZINY. 

+ (a) (see quot. 1744), also called magazim -unrS 
gnn (obs.) ; (b) a gun (i. e. either a cannon or a 
rifle etc.) provided with a ‘m.agazine’ (sensed'' 
t magazine ship (see 4) ; magazine stove (sll 
quot.) ; magazine work, (a) writing for ma^" 
zines ; [b) printing, setting np type for niaM2ic“fs. 

1868 Rep. to Govt. U, S. Munitions War 19 Thea «• 
tridges cannot with safety be used in *maga2me arms. iBsi 
[see fib). 2854 S. Lover Handy Andy (ed. 4) M 
early pages were written.. as a *maga2ine article. ’i68- 
Chetham AngleVs Vade-m. xxxiv. (1689) 183 The An"!:: 
must alv\’ays nave in readiness a large ^Magazine 
Budget plentifully furnished with the following matenali 
2893 Beginner's Guide to P/iologr. (ed. 5) 130 Tlji ^ 
^Magazine Camera was highly extolled. .as least corap^ 
Gated of Reservoir Cameras. 2876 Voyle & STEitm 
Mint. Diet. 558 All persons employed in magazines. .vni., 
change their own clothes and boots for *magarine clothing 
and slippers. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade,* Magazinf-hy. 
2872 Forster Life Dickens I, 329 The magazine-diy of 
that April month, I remember, fell upon a Saturday. i8n 
W. T. Thornton Word for Word fr. Horace Pref, 8 Fall, 
ing to discover a *Magazine-Edilor good-natured enough 
to print any of my versions. 3744 Desacuuers EsIct. 
Philos. II. 399 An ingenious Workman call’d L &!be 
has very much improv’d it [tc. the old Wind-Gun), ly 
making it a *Magazine^ Wind-Gun; so that xo Eulleu 
are so lodg’d in a Cavity .. that they may be ., suc- 
cessively shot. Ibid., The MagazineGun, as he calls h. 
1 ^1^ Encycl. Brit.'FA. 284/2 The Vetterli gun..isarcpeatff 
or magazine gun. a 1649 Drumm. of Habth, Conixi. U 
Parlt, Wks. (lyix) 185 That.. the town's *magazine-houses 
be furnished with arms. 2767 S. Paterson AtioikcrTrsr:, 
II. 134 A noted book-maker, *magarine-monger, and anti- 
critic of the cighleenlh-century. 2833 Fraser's .yifiif. Vlll. 
482/r He had written some smart ^magazine papers, bound 
up in a volume called Pelham. 2876 Voyle & Stevessos 
Mint. Diet. 344/2 The best known *magazine rifles are the 
Spencer, the Winchester, and the Vetterli rifles. <1x654 ^ 
Wotton Lett. (1654) II. 91 To erect and set up. .aCompany, 
to be called The East Indian Companyof Scotland, iming 
their first*Magazm Storehouse.. in some partsof our Realm 
of Ireland. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech., ‘^Magavne-siKt, 
one in which is a fuel-chamber which supplies coal to the 
fire as that in the grate burns away. 2891 E.^ Peacock 
N, Brendon I, 49 Please don’t quote silly •magaxtne I’crsei. 

Pall M all G, 28 Aug. 5/1 'The informationasto ‘maga- 
zine or repeating weapons is very' meagre. 1831 Cablyle 
in Froude Life (1882) II. 251 *Maga2ineworkis belowstreet- 
sweeping as a trade. 1892 Labour Commmipx Cwu-, 
Magazine Work, printing work paid by the xoo lines, 1533 
Fraser’s Mag-, VJII, 482/1 He [Bulwer] came into our 
■•magazine world with an impertinent swagger. 1787 *• 
Maty ir. RiesbeeVs Trav. Genu. II, xlv. eo6 
•magazine-writers. 2835 Marryat Olla Fcdr, xxx, ‘Jiaga* 
zine writing . . is the most difficult of all writing. 

SSagazi’ne, z'. "Now rare, [f. Macazike wj 

1 . irans. To lay up in or as in a magazine or 
storehouse. Also with up. 

2643 Let. in Boys Sandxvic/t (2792) 754 ITiose 
be magazined up, in such convenient place . 

thought fit. 2652 "K.Cwusxn Hartlib's Legacy 
It is a great Deficiency in England, that we donoimaga^®* 
or store up Com. 2656 S. H. Golden Law 97 Thus the 

Sweden King, so the great .Alexander, ..did contract Md 

magazine al the Honour &c. in their own names, •• 
their Commanders, Officers, and Souldiery had a greatswr 
in. rt*734 North Exam. x. lii. (1740) 222 Such 
that, being magazined up in a Diary’i might sene i 
Materials, as. .might senn to build up his Plot. 

2 . intr. To conduct a magazine. 

a 2763 [implied in the ppl, a. below]. 

Hence Magazi’nine vbl. sh. and ppl- o. 
a 2763 Byrom Pass. Paidicip. Petit, i. 

Urban or Sy’lvan, . . thou foremost in the Fame Of Mag ’ 
ing Chiefs. xBSz Dana Alan. Geol iv. 747 The v . 
Kingdom is a provision for the storing away’ or magann a 
of force for the Animal Kingdom. re tive 

Ittagaziner (mcegazrnoj). rare. [f. Mao.ul 
sb. + -ebI.] One who writes articles for a 
2758-65 Goldsm. Ess., Spec. Mag., Ifa magazinerbe 
upon the Spanish war, he soon has u.s 
Ghost in Cock-lane. * 2834 Frasers Mag. IX. 124 
ing Macaulay as a magaziner, his papers m 
Quarterly were in general full of talent. _ 

Magazi-nery. rare. [f. asprec. + 'EBY.J 
profession of a magazine-writer. . j 

2833 FrasePs Mag. VIII. 482/1 We, the old long-tnunc 
veterans of magazinery, 

HXagazinish. (ma’gazf-nij), a. [f. as P’‘,v, 

-ISH.] Having the characteristics of what ibtsb ) 
found in magazines. •, ,„rihe 

1794 COLERIUGE Lett. (1895) I. 1 17 
eight first lines is most miserably' magazinisn. , , / caid. 
Shandou Bells xxvi, *It is very she 

* Why should the magazines monopolize literal 
answered. -- 4, 

Magazinism (m?egazr-nizm). [i- ^ P. ' 
-ISM.] The profession of writing for .gnfnj 

2882 Spectator zz Aepr. 533 M^S^rinism t* ^ ^3^ 

now-a-days to become merely journalism wnt J b 

Sat. Rev. 22 June 761/1 Is editing and conducting a >”5 
zine magazinism? rr mpc + 

Magaziuist (mKgazrmst). [fi P 

-1ST.] One who writes for magazines. - 

1821 Sladtw. Mar. X. 557 Christopher, 


1821 Blackvi. Mag. X. 557 Ch/'®'°Pr'V Jlac.miniiti. 
North, Prince of Periodicals, and Monarch of ^ S 
2823 De Quincey Lett. Vug. '"i^- 

Reviewer, magazinisl and author of all 


tilhor 01 au -ntaisa 

Collins th. in Garden I. xo2 The modem 
pitiable poetaster. x.yl.l 

Magaziny (mrogazmi), a. [f. as pr • 

Of the nature of, or snitable for, a mapar • ^ 

1885 Sat. Rrv. 9 May 621/2 Not unamusing, tn 



MAGDALA. 


23 


MAGGOT, 


‘little * magaziny to use a word of reproach. iZ^Athenxum 
23 Sept. 383/2 We have heard his writings called ‘ shallow ’ 
and ‘ magaziny 

IVEagdala (mEe-gdala). The name of a town 
in Abyssinia, where a victory was gained in 186S 
by General Napier. Used attrib. for the name of 
a red aniline dye. 

187s C/re's Diet. Aris (Gd. 7), 1890 ' Thorpe Z>/cr. Af^L 
C/tcin.l, 233/2 JIagdala red. ..This old and veiy beautiful 
colouring matter is the saffranine of the naphthalene series. 

Kagdalen, ISagdalene (ma;-gdalen, -Ifn). 
[ad. Eccl. Latin {AlarJd) Magdalena, -lene, a. Gr. 
(Maptu Ij) MaySabijv^, (Mary) of Magdala (a town 
on the Sea of Galilee). The vemacnlar form of 
the word (adopted through Fr.) is Maudlin; the 
pronunciation (mg-dlin) represented bythis spelling 
is still current for the names of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Magdalene College, Cambridge.] 

1 . a. TJie Ma^alen{e •. the appellation of a dis- 
ciple of Christ named Mary, ‘out of whom went 
seven devils’ (Luke viii. 2). She has commonly 
been supposed to be identical with the unnamed 
‘ sinner ’of Luke vii. 37, and therefore appears in 
Western hagiology as a harlot restored to purity 
and elevated to saintship by repentance and faith. 
(In the full designation Mary Af'tgdalenle the 
article is omitted.) For early examples see also 
Maudlin sb. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pays. T. T 428 As ludas grucched ayelnes 
the Magdaleyne. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxvii.^ z8 The 
Magdalene and Mare Salamee Abasit wer in spirit. i8m 
S. Dobell Roman ii, Heaven, Where angels hail the 
Magdalen. 1865 Plumptre Master 4* Scholar 93 The 
twain, 'l*he sinner and the Magdalene, they joyed To think 
that [etc.]. 

b. A representation of Mary Magdalen in art. 
i66x Evelyn Diary 9 Aug., Many excellent pictures, 
especialy the Magdalen of Caracci. 1851 Ruskin Stones 
Pen. (1894) I. 160 But a smooth Magdalen of Carlo Dole! 
with a tear on each cheek . , rarely fails of being verily, often 
deeply, felt for the time. 

2 . trails/. One whose history resembles that of 
the Magdalen ; esp. a reformed prostitute. 

1697 Dennis Plot 4* no Plot Epil., I, your young, buxom 
Magdalens despise, She-Saints, that have sev’n UeviU in 
their eyes. [1737 Bailey vol. II| MagdaUns, an order of 
nuns, or rather worn out and penitent courtesans at Rome, 
upon whom a revenue was settled by Pope Clement Vlll.j 
1758 Plan for establishing Magaalen>Charily 36 The 
General Committee shall empower three of their number to 
visit the wards, to enquire into the behaviorofthe Magdalens 
[etc.]. J777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. ProL, Those writers 
well ana wisely use their pens Who turn our wantons into 
Magdalens. 0x882 Trollope Autobiog.xviW.isZZz) 

A poor abased creature .. with very little of the Magdalene 
about her— because though there may be Magdalenes they 
hre not often found. 

3 . A home for the refuge and reformation of 
prostitutes. [Short for Magdalen hospital.'] 

1766 Entick London IV, 3x1 In Prescot-street., we find 
a modern institution. .founded by the name of the Mag- 
dalen. 1792 MABYWoLLsTONECR,.ffr^/i/r IPotu. iv. 155 Many 
innocent girls, .are, ,* ruined ’ before they know the difference 
bitween virtue and vice.. .Asylums and Magd.ilenes are 
not the proper remedies for these abuses. 1859 C. Barker 
Assoc. Princ. i. i The numerous temples, hospitals,.. and 
magdalens which then covered our land. 

4 . The name of a kind of peach. [Cf. Maudlin,] 
X706 London & Wise Retir'd Gan/'ner I. i. viii. 38 The 

White Magdalen hasa..sugar*dwiny Taste. 1719 — Comil. 
Card. p. viij. There are sometimes . . but scurvy Peaches 
among the Minions, Magdalens, Violets, Admirables, &c. 
1765 Museum Rusiiatm IV. iv. 17 I'Jie magdalene is gene- 
rally a vigorous tree. 

Some plant. Obs. [Cf. Maudlin.] 

CXS90 J. Eldred in Hakluyt's Voy. (1599) 270 These 

camels will liue very well two or three dayes without water; 
their feeding is on thistles, worme-Avood, magdalene, and 
other strong weeds. 

6. attrib. and Comh.^ as (sense i) Magdalen-ltke 
adj., -look^ ~slyle\ Magdalen day, the feast of 
St. Mary Magdalen, 22 July; Magdalen asylum, 
charity, home, hospital, house =s sense 3; Mag- 
dalen (also Maudlin) pear, some variety of pear ; 
Magdalen ward, the ward (in a hospital) devoted 
to the reception of ‘Magdalens 
1869 Lecky Europ. Mor.vA. (1877) II. 98 ’Magdalen asy- 
lums and foundling hospitals. 1758 (////f) A plan for 
establishing a Chari ty«House. .for the reception of repenting 
Prostitutes, to be called the *Magdalen Charity. 1485 Ccr. 
tificate in Surtees Mise. (i8po) 46 The Sunday after 
•Magdaleyne day. 190X Daily Chron. 14 Aug. 3/7 These 
institutions are *MagdaIene homes. 1758 Ann. Reg.^ 
Chron. 10 Aug. (1783) 104/2 The •Magdalen hospital in 
Goodman’s fields, .was opened. xysSf/rV/r) The plan of the 
•Magdalen House for the reception of penitent Prostitutes. 
X776 Carlisle Mag. er Sept, ibg Obtaining admittance into 
the Magdalen-house. 1794 Charlotte Smith IVandering 
of IVarwick 169 SVith all her penitent looks, and •Magda- 
len-like graces. 1752 Sir H. Beaumont CrzV^ 11 That 
*^iagdalen-look in some fine Faces after weeping. 1741 
Compl. Fant..Piece ii, iii. 388 And these Pears: [Aug.]., 
Gross Oignonet, *Slagdalen Pear, Cassolette. 1765 Ann. 

Cliarac. 59/1 She wrote a letter to her husband 
d’Estiolles, in the true •Magdalen style; intreating him to 
receive her again. 

tlEagdaleoii. Pharmacy. Obs. [ad. med.L. 
magtialedrt-em^ ffiagdaleo (whence P. niagdaHoft^ 
16th c.), also viagdaliutn^ f. Gr. /taySaXid, dough 


or bread-crumb (Galen), later form of diro/nrySaXtd 
soft bread to wipe one’s hands upon at table, f. 
diroftaffaeir to wipe.] A cylindrical roll of plaster, 
salve, or any medicinal substance. 

CX450 ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 182 When hou hast 
me’dled al J>y poudre, forme J»er of magdaleones in 
newe xvyt le^er or in good pauper. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. u. iii. 74 Applying the magdaleon or roale unto 
the Needle it would both stir and attract it. 1670 W. 
SiMreoN Hydrol. Ess. 108 We. .melted it, and in small lead 
pipes cast it into magdaleons. .resembling common sulphur. 
1673 E. Brown Trav. Germ. etc. (1677) x68 We saw also the 
manner of casting the Brimstone into Rolls, or Magdaleons. 
1725 Bradley /Vi«z. Diet. s.v. Sulphur^ They, .liquify it 
(sulphur] by Fire, then pour it into Moulds, and form it into 
Sticks or Pieces, call'd abroad Magdaleons. 1731 Bailey 
vol. II, MagdaleoUf a roll of salve or plaister. 

Magdeourg centuries, hemispheres: see 

CENTDBT 8, HEifISPHERE I b. 

lUCage (m^'dj). arch. [Anglicized form of 
Magus. Cf. F. mage (OF. had tnagne).] 

1 . A magician; iransf a person of exceptional 
wisdom and learning. 

c 1400 Apoh Loll. 95 We callen J»e magis, ]>oo hat calculun 
hi sternis h>ngis to cum, wentng as h^i were Goddis 
gouernours. 2586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1, 157 
Plato, after be was well instructed by Socrates, sought out 
the mages and wise men of Egypt, by whose meanes he 
.saw the bookes of Moiscs. 25^ Spenser F. Q. in. iii. 14 
The hardy Mayd .. the dreadfull Mage there lownd Depe 
busied bout worke of wondrous end- x6ix Donne Anat. 
World 390 Th‘ Egyptian Mages. x86o Forster Gr. Re- 
Monstr. 68 I’bough such circumstances ivorked well for 
the Mage [Henry VIIJ upon the English throne, he did not 
with all his craft [etc.]. t86o Tennyson Coming oy Arthur 
279 And there I saw mage Merlin. 

1 2 . One of ^he magi : see Magus 1. Obs. , 

1585 T. Washisctoh tr. Nicholay's Voy. jv. u. 1x5 Their 
Mages . , annoynted their sacrifice with oyJe. 1594 R. 
Ashley tr. Loys le Roy 31 b, As wej^vill declare hereafter 
when we speake of the Persians, ami of their Mages, 

Magecolie, variant of Machecole v. Obs. 
Mageirics, -iatie : see Magirtcs, -isne. 

tKagel. Ohs. (OnlyinTrevisa.) Alsoinag(e)ed, 
magil, magyl. ? Fictitious, fabulous. 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 337 Here William telleh 
a magel [v. r. inagedl tale wij^ oute evidence. Ibid, 339 
Madde men telle magel [v. rr. magtl, maggedj tales. 

lUCagellan (magedan). The Eng. form of the 
name of a famous Portuguese navigator, Femao 
de MagalhSes (? 1470-1521), the first European 
discoverer who passed through the channel now 
called the Straits of Magellan intothe PacificOcean; 
used attrib. (or in possessive) — Magellanic. 

1638 J. Ckilmead Treat. Globes 11. vH. (Hakl. Soc.) 67 
Our mariners used to call them Magellanes Clouds. X67X 
OoiLBY Ainer. 474 marg.y Description of the Magellan 
Straights. 1696 Phillips (ed. $), Magellan's Clouds, two 
small Clouds of the same colour with Via Lactea, not far dis- 
tant from the South Pole. 1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast v. 9 
The blagellan Clouds consist of three small nebuls in the 
southern part of the heavens. xi^SyiTTHSailoPs IVordd'k., 
Magellan yackei, a name given to a watch-coat with a hood, 
worn in high latitudes. 

b. ‘ Magellan’s Straits ’, ? nonce-use. 

■ 1787 Burns To JV. Simpson vii. Or whare wild-meeting 
oceans boil Besouth Magellan. 

Hence <z. = next. 

1698 Fryer Ace. E, India ff P.x The Magcllanian Clouds. 

Ttiagellauic (msegeljemik), a. [ad. mod.L. 
Magellanic-nSj f. Magellan ; see -ic.] Pertaining 
to or named after Magellan (see prec.), used in 
the appellations of regions discovered by him, 
nautical objects, etc. 

Magellanic bark, a kind of Peruvian bsTk. Magel- 
lanic Clouds, two large globular cloudy spots formed 
of vast numbers of nebulae and clusters of stars, ^^.sible 
in the southern hemisphere. Magellanic fox (see quot.). 
Magellanic Jacket, a sailor’s waicb-coat with a hood. 
Magellanic regions, those regions of Patagonia visited 
by Magellan. tMagellanic Sea, the South Pacific 
Ocean. Magellanic Straits, the straits through which 
Magellan passed from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

1775 Sir E. Barry Observ, Wines 221 An equal quantity 
of tne Peruvian and •Magellanic bark. 1685-6 Mackrith 
Let. 5 Feb, Wks. {1744) V. 651 TTie *MagelIanick 

clouds .. consist of a greater and a lesser, xB8o Proctor 
Poetty Astron. xiL 434 llie Magellanic Clouds are roughly 
spherical in shape. 1837 J. E. Gray in AIag, Hat. Hist. 
Nov. 578 Vuipcs /«a^<r//a«zVa (*blageUanic Fox). Greyish, 
varied with black on the back [etc.]. Inhabits Magellan’s 
Straits. 1773 Hawkesworth Voy. II. 40 Each of them 
received what is called a *Mage]lanic jacket and a pair 
of trowsers. The jacket is made of a thick woollen 
stuff called Fearnought 1771 Ann. Reg. 2/2 That, .right 
which they [the Spaniards] pretend to all the •hlagellanic 
regions. 1632 Metamorih. Tabacco (1863) 17 The *Ma. 
gellanick sea her visions Drought, 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 91. 
2/2 The Magellanic Sea. 1696 J. Edwards Demonstr. 
Exist. 4 " Provid. Gai u 231 The people about the *AIegaI- 
lanick Streiglits are white. 

Sla^eilta (majd^emta). The name of a town 
in Northern Italy where, in 1859, the Austrians 
were defeated by the French and Sardinians. Used 
for the name of a brilliant crimson aniline dye, 
discovered shortly after the date of the battle. 

i860 R. Smith's Patent \x Aug. in Heu'ton's Loud. yml. 
Arts 4 - Sei. (x86i) XIII. 225 What iscalled*Magent.T red’, 

. .may be obtained as follows;. x86x R. Hunt in St. yairies's 
Mag. I. 43 The much-admired tones of the Mauve and 
Magenta. 1863 W. Roberts in Proc. Roy. Soc, XII. 481 


On Peculiar Appearances exhibited by Blood-corpuscles 
under the influence of Solutions of Magenta and Tannin. 
x8gx Tritih xo Dec. 1240/2 Velvet of a peculiarly bright 
and daring tone of dahlia red, almost a magenta. 

b. attrib. passing into aci/. 

1875 HuxLiy S: Martin Elem. Biol. (1877) 7 Run in 
magenta solution under the cover-glass. 1877 Reade Wont. 
Hater I. 208 He wore . . a magenta tie that gave Zoe 
a pain in the eye. X896 Barrie Marg, Ogilvy ix. 178, I 
used to wear a magenta frock and a white pinafore. 

c. Qualifying other designations of colour. 

1882 Garden 29 Apr, 288/2 Tulips. .Proserpine, magenta- 

pink. Ibid. 298/3 The flowers, .a glowing magenta<nmson. 
Hager, variant of Maugre. 

MageratQ, obs. form of Marjoram. 

Magery, obs. form of Maugre. 

Mageste, -ical, obs. ff. Majestv, SIajestical. 
Magest- : see Magist-. 


tlSIagg, Obs.rare^^. [Cf.MAGGLE.] irons. 

To mangle. 

ax4oo~5o Alexander 126S (Ashm. hIS.) pen mournes all 
be Messedones. . For maistris & mynistris menere & grettir, 
pat was in morsels magged [Dublin MS. made] & marlrid 
a hundreth. 

IJilagg (mreg), z /.2 Sc. [? f. Mao j 5 .“, magpie.] 
irons, lb pilfe/, 

x8x8 Scott Hri. Midi, xlii, 1 hae made a clean house o’ 
Jenny Balchristie and her niece. They were a bad pack— 
steal’d meat and mault, and loot the carters magg the coals, 

DIagg’ed (moegd), a. Naut. (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk., Magged, worn, fretted, and 
stretched rope, as a magged brace. 

Magger, Magget, variants ofMAUOBE, Maggot. 
Maggezziiie, obs. form of Magazine. 
SSCaggie (mas-gi). [f. Mag sb:- + -ie.] 

1 . .SV. A.girl. 

1603 Philotus cxxxvi, 5 e trowit to get ane bnrd of blisse, 
To haue ane of thir Maggies. 18x9 ( 5 . Beattie Hetty 
Pert Poems (1826) 83 Troth, little profit has she made By 
fisher maggies. 

2 . Sc, Local name for the Common Gnillemot 

{Aka iroile). 

1885 in SWAiNSON Provinc. Havtes Birds. 

3 . Rijlc-shooting. —Magpie 7, Mag 3. 
xgoi Daily Chron. 22 July 7/2 The Englishman fired 

again, and once more it was only a *maggie ’. 

Magging (mro-gig), vbl. sb. slang, [f. Mao 
V. + -ING l.J Chattering, talking. 

X814 Peoce Suppi. to Grose, Magging, prating, chattering, 


1849 Alb. Smith FottUton Leg. vii, 4Z ‘ It’s a pity i 
so deaf’. ..*Oh, it's a great comfort, sir. ..It stops all 
magging *, 1864 E. Yates Broken to Harness xxx, The 
chatter and magging of these silly women, 
fiuta'ggle, V. Sc. Obs. Also 6 maggill, 
magel, 7 malgle. [Of obscure etymology : con- 
nexion with Mangle v. is difficult to justify.] 
trasss. To mangle, maul, damage. 

1456 Sib G. Have Law Amts (S.T.S.) 278 Gif it hapnyt 
ony, .man to beslayn in fe]de,and samagglit that his visage 
mycht nocht be knawin. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lix. 3 A 
refyng sone of rakyng Muris Hes magellit my making. x§x3 
Douglas AEneis, Time, etc. 0/ Trausl. 24 Bot redis leill, 
and^ lak gud tent in tyme, |he nowder maggill nor mls- 
metir my ryme. 1570 Levins Manip. io!z6 To M.TggIe, 
maciare,excami/care. Ibid. 127/24 To MaggiI,»//«/rV<ir^. 
Hence Jffa'ggled ppl. a. 

15x3 Douglas yEneis vi. viii. 39 King Priamus son, with 
body tore and rent, Thair he beheld, and creuell magltt 
face, a 1555 Lvndesay 385 Lyke doytlt Doctorls 

new cum out of Alhenis, And mummyll oner ane pair of 
magllt matenis. 1603 Philotus cliii, My maigllt face males 
mee to feill, That myne man be the same [i. e. a devil]. 
IVEaggot^ (mre-gpt). Forms: 4, 6 magotte, 

5 msgat, maked, 5-6 mag{s)ote, 5-7, 9inagot, 

6 mBg(g)ette, magot(t)e, 7 magget, 6- maggot. 
[Prob, , related in some way to the synonymous 
MK, matSek Maddock ; but the exact formation is 
not easy to determine. 

The 15th c. form niaked (only once, in a glos.sary) maybe 
a metathetic alteration of tuaSek, tuadek ; but even if so, it 
may be only an individual blunder, and in any case it seems 
unlikely to be the source of the mod. form ; more probably 
it represents an occasional pronunciation of maggot (cf. 
mod. Somerset macket for Macgot^j. Possibly the form 
viak, Mawk (a variant of Maddock) may have suggested 
a Jocular application of the female nickname Plaggot for 
Margaret (cf. Maggot - and the north midland diaL dick 
for a louse).] 

1 . A worm or grub of the kind formerly supposed 
to be generated by corruption ; chiefly applied to 
the laiv’a of a dipterous fly, esp. those of the 
cheese-fly and the flesh-fly or ‘ blue-bottle *. 
maggot: the larva (destructive to corn) of the 
wheat-midge. » « < nr 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviir. cxv. (x495) S56 Ma- 
gottes ben wormes that brede of corrupt and A 

fn flcsshc. c 1440 /’remf. Porv. (s.y. 

MS., Magat, may, or math, Arw/nr, ctmexiP dl>Pp 

Wuicker 767/5 Hie txxrixtu, Ix^xxd 

a liikcd. 149« Pyssjxynyx xo-An^e 
Juj'H lak... the codtt-araie & magg^w .? 

c ISIS Cocke Lox-elts . 5 . a His h<»'n <il»" 

That plac= for ““ 5 °' Jhe u « fob' 

Dyetary xm, In b«t chese. j6ca SiuKS. 

o( maB0t«,..5 ^nr onely Empnmr for 

W; ’all '^ZxPxUaxo v,. and -e fat our 



MAGGOT, 


MAGIC, 
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selfe for Magots, X663 Butler Hud, i. iii. 1276 But I deny 
they are the same, More then a Maggot and I am. 1698 
G. Thomas Peusilvnnia (1848) 22 Sheep, .are generally free 
from those infectious Diseases.. the Rot, Scab, or Mag- 
gots. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776I VIII. 4 Caterpillars 
may be easily distinguished from worms or maggots, by 
the number of their feet. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. 
(1S73) 387 The larva or maggot of a fly, namely the Ceci- 
domyia, producing asexually other larvas. 2867 F, Francis 
An^iifig- i. (18^) 27 Maggots, or gentles, as they are more 
commonly called by metropolitan anglers. 1871 Tyndall 
Fragm. Set. (1879) II. xiii. 293, I jumped to the conclusion 
that these maggots had been spontaneously generated in 
the meat. 1886 Times 18 Aug. 10/6 The wheat midge 
. .produces the red maggots which so seriously damage the 
ripening ears of corn. 

Jig. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch.^ Hen. /F'cccl.'cxi, The Mag- 
gots of the Court Bate into favour ; where they bred, they 
bite. 1780 CowPER Progr. Err. 326 Ye pimps. .Who fasten 
without mercy on the fair. And suck, and leave a crawling 
maggot there. 1809 E. S. Barrett Setting Sun II. 125 
The disgusting scene of the maggots of avarice, corruption, 
and meretricious influence preying on the state. 

2 . A whimsical or perverse fanc^ ; a crotchet, 
a 1625 Fletcher IFomen Pleased m. iv, Are not you mad, 
my friend? .. Have not you Maggots in your braines? 
c 1645 Howell Lett. (1688) II. 328 There’s a strange Magot 
hath got into their Brain. 1678 Dryden Limherliam v. i. 
What new maggot’s this; you dare not, sure, be jealous! 
1685 S. Wesley {title) Maggots; or Poems on several 
subjects. 1693 Shadwell Volunteers v. Wks. 1720 IV. 480 
Blunt. Ha Fellow ! what dost thou mean by a maggot? 
Hop. Sir, a little concern of mine in my way, a little whim, 
or so, Sir. 17x7 Prior Alma i. 400 Your Horace owns, he 
various writ, As wild or sober maggots bit. 1784 Burns 
Common PL Bk. August, One who spends the hours.. with 
Ossian, Shakspeare, . . &c. ; or. as the maggot takes him, 
a gun, a fiddle, or a song to make or mend. 1802 Wolcot 
(P. Pindar) Pitt his Statue Wks. 1812 IV. 501 Soon as a 
maggot crept into my head I caught a stump of pen and 
put It down. i8x6 Scott Anii^. xxxviii. For a' the non- 
sense maggots that ye whiles take into your head, ye are 
the maist wise and discreet o’ a’ our country gentles.^ 2898 
D. C. Murray Tales 255 She’s got some maggot In her 
head about being loved for her own sake, 
fb. Kancifulness. Ods. rare. 

2702 Collier M. Auton.c^c. 257 A handsome young Lady 
..aress’d like Quality, but not to any degree of Magot or 
Curiosity. 

c. Proverb. 

2687 Miege Gl. Fr. Diet. 11. s.v., I shall do it, when the 
raagget bites. Je le/erai, guand il vCen pretuira envie, 
td. Used in the names of many dance-tuncs. Obs. 

2726 Dancing-Afaster (ed. x6) 170 Betty’s hlaggot. Wd, 
xBo Mr. Bevend«'s Maggot. lAia. 192 Huntington's Mag- 
got. Ibid. 203 Drapers Maggot. Ibid. 211 Mr. Lane’s 
Klaggot. Ibid. 224 Captain’s Maggot. Ibid, 245 My Lord 
Byron's Maggot. Ibid. 258 Carpenters Maggot. ^ Ibid. 264 
George's Maggot (etc.]. 17x9 Ibid. II. 75 [ten similar titles]. 
.3, A whimsical or capricious person. 

2682 T. Flat.man Heraclitus Ridens No. 39 (1713) I. 239 
Whose britch has most Fire in It, Harry’s, or the Maggots 
and Whigs ? a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crevj^ Maggoty a whim- 
sical Fellow, full of strange Fancies, 2725 Bailey Erasm. 
Collog. (X733) 230 You were as ^reat a Maggot as any in the 
World when you were at Paris. 1735 Dvche & Pardon 
Dici.t AiaggoU..?k whimsical Fellow that is full of strange 
freakish Fancies. 

4. atlrib.2^n6.Comb.yTi'5,inaggot ostentation ] mag' 
got-eaten, (sense 2 ) -headed^ -paled adjs. ; maggot- 
boiler slangs a tallow-chandler ; maggot-fishing, 
angling with a maggot for bait; f maggot-monger, 
a crotcheteer ; d* maggot-pate, a silly whimsical 
person; maggot-pimple, a form of acne (Acne 
pttnclaia) ; maggot-race, a race between maggots 
or grubs, 

2796 Grosses Diet. Vulgar Tongue^ *Maggot’boiler^ a 
tallow-chandler. 2621 Burton Deraocr, to Rdr. 

(1651) 28 Going barefoot to., our Lady of Lauretts .. to 
creep to those counterfeit and *Maggot-eaten Rellques. 
2804 Kentish Angler title-p., Worm, Minnow, Cadis, and 
♦Maggot Fishing, a 1695 Wood Life (O. H. S.) I. 273 A 
•maggot-headed person and humourous. 2660 Bibliotheca 
Fanatica 2 Jeremy Ives, the gifted *Maggot-Monger. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. V. il. 409 These summer flies, Haue 
blowne me full of ’maggot ostentation. 2622 Fletcher 
Sp. Curate iv. v, Did you ihtnke, had this man been rich, 
..He would have chosen such a Wolfe, a Cancker, A 
*Maggot-pate, to be his whole Executor. x68i T. Flat- 
MAN Heraclitus Ridens No. 39 {1713) I. 259 The *Maegot- 
pated Whigs, who would . . set us all on Fire at Home 
2W7 Kirby & Bishop Afarroxo of Astrol. 1. 60 Nice con- 
clusions, and maggot pated whimsies, to no purpose 
rt2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crete, Bully fop, a Maggot- 
paled, huffing, silly, ratling Fellow. 1822 Good Study 
Med. II, 292 It IS necessary to make the pressure harder 
than for the discharge of the mucus in the •maggot- 
pimple. 2856 Maynb Expos. Lex., Maggot Pimple, a 
common name for the Varus punc/atus. 2792 W. Roberts 
Looker-on No. 28 (1794^ L 4 '>a To run a *maggot-race with 
Jack Smoaky. x8xo S/orting Mag. XXXV. 69 Lost fifty 
pounds with Jack Frolic on a maggot race. ^ 

Maggot - (ms-t'fft). [A use of Ma^a/e (Cursor 
=5455). “• F- ^larsot, pet name iai Marguerite 
Margaret.] fa. Applied as a proper name to 
(a) a magpie: {i) a sow. Ois. b. A magpie 
(see also Maggot-pie). Now diai. 

2573, etc. [see Maggot-pie]. 2608 H. Clapham Erroiir 
on Left Hand 49 Maggot my sow. 2791 Wolcot (P. Pindar) 
Magpie ff Robin Wksl 18x2 il.475 All on a sudden, Maggot 
starts and stares. 2848 Zoologist VI. 2290 The magpie is 
a * maggot ’ [in Worcestershire]. 

Iffa'ggotiness. [f. Maggoty -h -ness.] Mag- 
goty condition. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Alaggottincss. 


+ 3 !tta‘ggotisli,Vr. Obs. [f. M aggot 1 2 +-I8H.] 
Crotchety. 

a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crete, IVhimsical, ma^golish. 
2732 Bailey, Freakish, freaked, whimsical, maggottish, 

, ll(Ea*ggot-pie« Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 6 
magget the py, 6-7 inag(g)ot-a-pie, 7 magot o* 
pie, magata-,meggata-,maggotte-, maggoti-pie, 
pye, maggot-pie, -pye, 9 dial, maggotty-pio. [f. 
Maggot^ (as quasi-proper name) + Pie ; the middle 
syllable of some forms represents the ; cf, P'. Margot 
la pie.] ' A magpie. 

2573 Tusser I/usb. (1878) 108 If genlils be scraullng, call 
magget the py. 2598 Florio^ Garselta, a magot a pie, or 
plot. a maggot-a-pie. 2604 Brutok Grlmellos 

Fortunes D 4 b. His wife, .had in her house a young Pie ; 
(which we call a Magot-a-Pic). 2605 Shaks. Much. iir. iv. 
225 Maggot Pyes, & Choughes, & Rookes. 2605 Camden 
Rem. (1637) 266 So an Hare on a bottle for Harebottle ; a 
Maggot-pie upon a Goate for Pigot [etc.]. 2622 Cotcr., 
Agasse, a Pie, Piannet, or Magatapie. Ibid., Pie, a Pye, 
Pyannat, Meggata-pye. 1632 Chapman & SHmir.T Ball 
i, At the Maggot-a-ple in the Strand, Sir. 2682 Hickeringill 
Black NotuCouf. Introd., Wks. 1726 II. 2 Did you never 
see a Crow or a Maggottepye sit pecking, and cawing., 
upon an Asses back? 2893 Wilts. Gloss., Maggotty-pic,. 
still in use. 

. + Ma’g’gotry. Obs. [f. Maggot i - i--ry.] Folly, 
absurdity. 

2706 Reflex, upon Ridicule 326 The maggotry of some 
people is inconceivable. 2732 Medley Kolbens Cape G. 
Hope 1 . 309 The magoiry is this. 

Maggoty (mse-gpti), a. [f. Maggot 1 + -y.] 

1. Pull of maggots. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, of Maggots. 2787 Farley 
Lona, Art Cookery 23 If it [cheese] be . .full of holes, 

it .will give reason to suspect that it is maggotty. 28^ P. 
Parleys Ann, V. 293 Jack.. was fed with maggoty biscuit 
and bilge water. 2867 Mom. Star^ Sept., A man was let 
off lightly for working up maggoty meat into polonies. 

2 . Full of whims and foolish fancies; freakish. 

2678 Norris CoU. Misc.itt^^ 136 To pretend to work out 

a neat Scheme of Thoughts with a maggoty unsettled Head 
is.. ridiculous. 2706 Farquhar Recruiting Officer 11. il, 
Then should I have some rogue of a builder. ..Transform 
my noble oaks and elms into cornices.. to adorn some mag- 
I gotty, new-fashioned bauble upon the Thames. ReJIex. 

I upon Ridicule 304 He borrows an apish and magotty 
I Carriage. 28x6 Kirby &^Sp. Eniomol. (1843) 1 . 126 The 
, common saying that a whimsical person is maggoty, .per- 
! haps arose from the freaks the sheep have been observed to 
j exhibit when infested by their bots. 1834-43 Southey 
! Doctor xxiv. (1862) 62 His son proved as maggoty as ihe 
father. 2864 R. Reid Old Glas^xu 381 A maggoty fancy. 

b. Comb., as maggoty-headed, -pated adjs. 

2667 Wood Life 31 Aug., He (Aubrey] was a shiftless 
person, roving and magotie-headed. 2850 N. *$• Q. 1st Ser. 
IL A maggoty-pated fellow Is often used to express 
a whimsical man. 

llagh(e, variant of Maugh, Maw. 

tMaglia. Obs. rare~'. [App. misspelling of 
L. maga, fem. of Magus.] A sorceress. 

2609 Daniel Civ, Wars viii. cv. And doth with idle rest 
deforme vs more Than any Magha can or sorceresse. 

Maght, ma^t, etc. : see Might, etc. 

IVtagi (m^i’dgai), sb.pl . : see Magus. 

Magiau (m^’d^ian), a. and sb, [f, L. Mag-us 
+ -IAN.] A, adj. a. Of or pertaining to the Magi. 

2726 Pbideaux O, ^ N. Test Connect, i. iv. (1718) 170 
Another reformation which he (Zoroaster] made in the 
Magian religion, was (etc,). 1796 Bp. Watson Apol. Bible 160 
Addicted to the magian superstition of two independent 
Beings, 2875 Bxqhtvoot Comm. Coloss, 151 It was then., 
that the magian system took root in Asia Minor. 

b. Magical, (poet, rare.] 

28x8 YiT,Kvs Endym. iii. 264 Will he. .keep mens a chosen 
food to draw His magian fish through hated fire and flame? 

B. sb. One of the Magi ; a follower of or believer 
in the Magi ; a magician, wizard. 

2578 Bk. Com. Prayer New Calendar 6 Jan., ’The Magians 
as vpon this day. .worshipped Christ. 2726 Prideaux O. 4- 
N. Test, Connect, i. iv, (17x8) 174 It is not to be understood 
that all Magians, that is, all of the sect, were thus learned. 
2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 471 His star appeared 
in the East, filling the Maghans there with exceeding great 
joy. 2817 Byron Manfred 11. iv. 31 A Magian of great 
power, and fearful skill ! x86i Goldw. Sxiitii Lect. Mod, 
Hist.fx It little avails the king to rule the people if the Ma- 
gian is to rule the king. 1877 Outlines Hist.Relig. 265 The 
Magians were,. a pre-Semitic and prc-Arj’an priestly tribe 
in West Asia. 

SECagianism (mfi'd^ianiz’m), [f. Magian + 
-issr.] . Tile tenets or doctrines of the Magi. 

27x6 Prideaux O. 4- N. Test. Connect. 1. iv. (17x8) 172 
His [Zoroaster's] reformation of Magiani^m. 2^2 Blackw. 
Afag. _XLIX. 233 Some .. were so deeply tainted, .with 
mysticism and Magianism, as to retain but little trace of 
the primitive doctrines of Islam. 2B64 Pusey Lect. Daniel 
vi. 325 _He had the. .prejudice, that the Bible was indebted 
to Magianism for the belief in the life to comt 2880 Huxley 
in \<)th Cent. June 932 His mode of divination was fraught 
with danger to magianism in general. 

3 Sagic (maa’d^ik), sb. Forms: 4-6 magike, 
magyke, (5 malgyk, 6 magict, magika), 4-7 
magique, 7-8magiok, 7niBgic. [ad. OF. magujtte, 
ad. late L. magica (Pliny has magice^Qz. fxayifcq 
sc. rigyrO, snbst. use (by ellipsis of ars art) of the 
fem. of magietts Magic a. 

In the mod. Rom. langs. the place of the word is taken by 
the cognate F. magic. It., Sp., Pg, tnagia, ad. med.L. magia, 
a. Gr. nayua f. ydyot Magus.] j 


1 . The pretended art of inniiencing the coarse 
of events, and of producing marvellous physicjl 
phenomena, by processes supposed to owe titit 
efficacy to their power of compelling the intenej. 
tion of spiritual beings, or of bringing into opera! 
tion some occult controlling principle of natore’ 
sorcery, witchcraft. Also, 'the practice of this art' 
The ‘ magic ■ which made use of the invocation of evil oj 
doubtful spirits was of course always regarded as sinful* 
but natural magic, i. e. that which did not involve recoilnc 
to the agency ol personal spirits, was in the Middle 
usually recognized as a legitimate department of study .-md 
practice, so long as it was not employed for maleficent ends. 
Of ‘natural magic* as understood by medieval writers, 
typical examples are the making of an image, under certaii 
j astrological conditions, in order to injure or benefit the health 
' of the person represented ; and the application of a medica- 
ment to a weapon in order to heal the wound made by it 
These things, if now practised, would still be called * magic’ 
though the qualification ‘natural’ would seem quite inap- 
propriate. (Dn the other hand, the * natural magic’ of tie 
Middle Ages included much that from the standpoint of 
modern science is ‘ natural’, but not ‘magical ’, the processes 
resorted to being r^lly, according to the now known hn 
of physical causation, adapted to produce the intended 
effects. 

CX385 Chaucer Alan of Lauls T. 116 They speken 
of Magyk and Abuston. 2390 Gowkr Conf. 111 . 46 Ma. 
gique he useth forto winne His love. 2447 Bokenh^m 
Seyntys (Roxb.) 268 The myht of malgyk or enchauntement. 
1490 Caxton Eneydos xxiv. 88 She inuoqued..the moderof 
magyque in her triple proporcyon. 2509 Hawes Pad PUm. 
xxxvi. (Percy Soc.) 189 My swerde. .set with magykesane. 
2569 Bp. Parkhurst Injunctions Articles to be inquired of 
f 29 Whether ye know any that vse any sorceric Inchant- 
ments, Magika [etc.]. 2581 N. Burne /?/>/«/, xxiL ioj b, 
As for the practeis of magict I michi obiect vnto you Willox, 
quhals sone raised the deuil. c 2590 Marlowe Fauzt Pro! , 
Nothing so sweele as magickc is to him. 764* Fulur Holy 
4- Projj. St. 11. X. 89 When they cannot flic up to hCiivcn to 
make it a Aliracle, they fetch it from hell to make it Magici. 
2776 Gibbon Decl. 4 * F. xxiii. (i86q) I. 649 The arts of magic 
and divination were strictly prohibited. 2867 W. W. S-vvih 
Coat 4* Coal-mining 294 It is like an effect of magicto pi's, 
with the safety-lamp in hand, into a fiery stall. 1884 H. 
J enkincs Phnllicism ii. 8 Magic, which means the unnatural 
interference with hature. 

b. With defining adj. Black magic 
noire] : a designation given by modern writers to 
the kind of magic that was supposed to involve 
the invocation of devils ; opposed to tvhiie magic 
[ = F. tnagie blanche]. Natural magic \ see above. 

c 2384 Chaucer H. Fame nr. 176 And Clerkes eke which 
konne wel Alle this magikes naiurel That craftely doon her 
ententes To maken in certeyn ascendentes Ymages, l^ 
thrugh which magike 'I'o make a man ben hoolorsykc. ^1380 
— Prol. 416. 2477 Norton Ord. in Ashm.(i 65 *)** 

And also of Magique naturall. 2605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 1. 
iv. I IX Natural magic prelendeth tocall and reduce natural 
philosophy from variety of speculations to the magnitucect 
works. 27x8 Bp, Hutchinson IVitchcra/l ii. (1720)34 
Magic, that pretends to deal only with Good Angels, J8?i 
Tvlor Prim. Cult, I, 225 What with slavery and what with 
black-magic, life is precarious among the Wakhuiu. 

fc. A magical procedure or rite; also concr. a 
magical object, a charm, fetish. Obs. 

C238S Chaucer Sorts 7 ‘, 2io It is rather lykAnappw- 
ence ymaad by .som Magyk. 2573 L. Llovd Pilgr . / nnea 
37 Ihcre are diuers kindes of these Magicks, whereby iney 
bragge and boast that they are able to do any thing, ana 
that they know hereby all things, 2603 Drayton bar. 
IVars II. xi, To sing . . Of gloomie Magiques, and bcnumming 
Charmes, 2824 Bkackenridce yml. iri Vittvs Lonmana. 
256 BesitJes their public resident lodge, in which 
a great collection of magic, or sacred things, “ 

his private magic in his lodge about his person. 

On these occasions, each one suspends his private magic 
a high pole before bis door. 

2. fig. A secret and overmastering influence re- 
sembling magic in its effects. 

2622 Shaks. Winter T. v. iii. 39 Oh Boyall 
There’s Magick in thy Malestie. a 2632 Donne 
(2650) 19 All such rules, loves magique can undoe. 270* A j - 
Theophrast. 104 Civility is a strong Political magic^ *79 
S. Rogers Pleas, Mem. 11. 26 The Moon, .gildsjhe Ir 
of night With the mild magic of reflected^ light. * 5 
Foster Ess. iv. v. 192 A transforming luagic of gen 
2822 W, Irving Braceb. Hall Iii. 28 The work of the a 
is performed as if by magic, but it i.s the magic of sys • 
2837 Disraeli Venetin 1. xviii, What mourner 
the magic of time? 2869 Freeman Conq. (1870) 

xi. 60 Won over by the magic of his personal presence. 

3. transf. The art of pioducing (by legerdcmai . 

optical illusion, or devices suggested by knowlcdg^ 
of physical science) surprising phenomena r^^pin 
bling the pretended results of ‘ magic * ; 

2832 Brewster {title) Natural Magic. Mod.Advi., 
fessor — 's Home of Magic and Mystery’. ^ 

4. Comb., as magic- monger", magiCygijUd, • » 

-planted, -tempered adjs. ^ ^ 

x8ix W. R. Spencer Poems 49 [Painting’s] 

hand. 2W2 Lytton 6Vr. 11. 223 That wand, , -j 

I have described to you the *magic-likc 
Cowley Davideis 1. 5x9 note, wiiich Texts. .are ‘A L. .^s, 
by the •Maglck-monger-i for a Proof of .s and 

18s. J. H. Newman (.856) .68 

mA-igic-mongers. 2759 Caractacus 2 , gut 

piles of *magic-planied rock. 2777 Warton 
monarch’s massy blade Of ’magick temper d ine " , p|. 

Xila^C (mre’dzik), a. [a. F. magt^ue 
magic, Sp. migico, It., Pg. magico), ad. L- 
ad. Gr. ftayiKus, lit. pertaining to the , 
fiayosi see Magos.] 



IMAGIC. 


MAGISTEBIAIi. 


1 . Of or pertaining to magic (freq. in phr. 'fari 
inagicy magic aris, etc.). Also, working or pro- 
duced by enchantment. Not in predicative use. 

1390 Gower II. 2sp Jason.. Upon Medea made him 
bold, Of art magtque, which sche coulhe. a 1547 Surrey 
ACneid iv. (1557) F Uj, To magike artes against my will I 
bend, c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon iv, Set him but Non-plus in 
his magicke spels. 1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. Vl, 1. i. 26 Sorcerers 
. .Uy Magick Verses haue contriu'd his end. 1634 Milton 
Comus 798 Till all thy magick structures rear’d so high, 
Were shatter’d into heaps o're thy false head. 1658 Waller 
A^ucis IV . Poems {1664) 189 With loose hair The Magick 
Prophetess begins her prayr. 1679 DrydeN Troiins <5- Cr. 
n. iii. He may know his man without art magic. 1695 Lo. 
Preston Boeth. tv. 175 Whilst into various Forms her Afa- 
gick Hand Doth turn those Men. 1736 Guay Statins i. 54 
The sun’s pale sister, drawn by magic strain, 1767 Sir W. 
Jones Seven Fount, in Poems (1777) 41 A. .joyless place, A 
scene of nameless deeds, and magick spells. 1830 Pusey 
Hist. Enq. 11. 289 By some magic process [to] form the dis- 
severed members intoa frame of more youthful vigour. 

b. Of a material object, a diagram, etc. : Em- 
ployed in magic rites, endued with magic powers, 
enchanted. Magic glass j mirror : one in which 
ihe spectator is supposed to see the representation of 
future events or distant scenes ; often jfg. 

1697 Drvden Fir^. Geqr^. iii. 446 This.. With noxious 
Weeds.. Dire Stepdames in the Magick Bowl infuse. 17x2 
Steele Sped. No. 332 r 1 They describe a sort of lilagick 
Circle. 1786 Burns To y. S, xii, Where Pleasure is the 
Magic-wand, That, wielded right, Maks Hours like Minutes 
[etc.]. 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. r. or SIcmory— What 
softened views thy ma^ic glass reveals, 1843 Carlvle 
PastJj-Pr.n. i, And in this manner vanishes King Lackland ; 
traverses swiftlyourslrange intermittent magic-mirror. 1870 
L Estrange E//e Miss Miijbrd I. vi. 385 The possessor of 
a magic crystal ball. 1877 W. Jones Finger-rins 107 A 
portrait of Hadrian, engraved with Mercury in a magic 
ling. 1903 F, W. H. Myers Human Personality\. 158 Just 
as the magic mill of the fable continues magical, 
t c. Addicted to magic. Obs, rare. 

2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 24 A Magique Nation. 

2 . Producing wonderful appearances or results, 
like those commonly attributed to sorcery. 

1696 (see Magic lantern].^ 2744 AKENStDEP/rax. Twag. 
I. 26 The glances of her magic eye, She blends and shifts at 
will. 28*6 Scott Rev. Life Kemble in Lockhart ii, (183^) 
22/2 The vain longings which we felt that, .the magic curtain 
[would! once more arise. ^2842 Tennyson Day Dream^ 
Arrivalviy The Magic Music in his heart Beats quick and 
quicker. 2877 C. Geikie Christ xlix. (1870) 580 Water at all 
times is a magic word in a sultry climate like Palestine. 

3 . Magic square', a diagram consisting of a 
square divided into smaller squares, in each of 
which a number is >yritten, their position being so 
arranged that the sum of the figures in a row, 
vertical, horizontal, or diagonal, is always the 
same. Magic circle : an arrangement of numbers 
in concentric circles with radial divisions, with 
arithmetical properties similar to those of the 
magic square; invented by Benj. Franklin in 1749. 

2704 T. HarrisZ^^'. Techn.yMagickSquare. 2740 Frank- 
lin Let. Wks. 18S7 II, 159 You will readily allow this 
square of .sixteen to be the most magically magical of any 
magic square ever made by any magician. 2797 Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 3) X. 422 Dr. Franklin . . has construcled, not only 
a magic square of squares, but likewise a magic circle of 
circles. [Description follows.] 2892 Barnard Smith & 
Hudson Arithm. for Sch. 29 Magic and nasik squares. 
IKEa^cal (mse^d^ikal), a. [f. Magic a, + -al.] 

1. Of or pertaining to magic ; = Magic a. i. 

2555 Eden Decades x8i They, .vsed certeine secreate ma- 
gical! operations. C2590 Marlowe Faust i, Come, shewe 
me .‘:ome demonstrations magical. ci 6 to JFomen Saints 
246 The superstition of the Christians, whose magicall artes 
do make them verle bragge. 1865 Gla.vvill Def. Vanity 
Dogut. 3S Those strange operations are not Mechanical 
but Magical- 1602 Locke Toleration jji. x. Wks. 1727 II. 
427 To confound the magical delusions of the Hereticks 
of that time. 2727 De Foe Syst. Magic i. iii. (1840) 63 
Two things.. naturally made way for these magical studies. 
2762-72 H. Walpole Fertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) III. 253 
Some thought his musical assembly only a cover.. for ina- 
gical purposes. 2863 Froude Hist. Etig.VW. 74 The service 
of God was asserted to be a reasonable service of the mind 
and heart, and not a magical supei-stition. 

+ b. = Magic a. i b. Obs. 

2623 Webster Duchess Maljl iv. i. It wastes me more, 
Than were’t my picture, fashion'd out of wax, Stucke M’iih 
a magicall needle, and then buried. 26^ Middleton Came 
at Chess in. ii, This is the room he did appear to me in ; 
.\nd, look you, this the magical glass that snow’d him. 2652 
Ashmole T/teai. Chetu. Frol. 8 By the Afagicall or Prospec- 
tive Stone it is possible to discover any Person in what part 
of the World soever. 2750 tr. Leonarans' Mirr. Stones zoo 
Fastened over the heart with magical bands. 

+ c. Magics, r c. Obs. 

2634 Sir T, Herbert Trav. 24 They [of Mohelia] are 
superstitious and MagicalL 

2 . Resembling magic in action or effect. Also, 
produced as if by magic. 

^ 26^ SiiAKS. Ant. 4- Cl. in. i. 31 He humbly signifie what 
in his name, 'I*hat magicall M’ord of Warre we haue effected. 
^2750 Franklin Wks. 1840 VI. 103 The mou magically 
magical of any magic square. 1818 Hykon 05. Har. iv. 
xxix, All its hues Their m.agical variety diffuse. 2824 
Miss Mitforo in L’Estrange Life (1870) II. ix. 183 Some 
litile hay was got in in a magical sort of way between the 
.showers. 2852 NicnoL/Jrr/r/A 13 7'he almost magical 

velocity of lighL 2877 Black Green Past. ii. (1878) 14 The 
magical disappearance of about fifty or sixty rabbits. 2884 
2 \oncoi\f. 4. /tutep. 22 June 577/2 The warm and abundant 
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rain-showers.. have already had a ma^cal effect upon the 
face of the country. 

t3. Magical circle., square', see Magic gt. 3. Obs. 

2749 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1887 II. 260 , 1 am glad the 

f erusal of the magicalsqtiaresaflTorded amusement, 

now send you the magical circle. 

Hence IKCa'glcalize v. iratts., to give a magical 
character to. 

2867 M. Arnold Celtic Lit. 261 The landscape., is sud- 
denly magtcaliscd by'ihe romance touch. 

Slag^ically (mx'd^ikali), adv. [f. Magical + 
-ly 2J In a magic.il manner; byorasif by magic, 
1605 Camden Rem. (1657) 244 A ring magically prepared. 
1701 Grew Cosm. Sa^n jv, vjiL 269 It was believed, that 
unless they were Magically used, they would do more hurt, 
than good, ijoj }.Si¥.\’SMStx. Qnevedo's Com. JF/ts. 11700) 
454 Others more Superstitious, and Magically inclined. 
*7*7“S* Chambers C^r/.s.v. Magic SguareyllhX's done, with 
the first progression repeated, he fills the square of the root 
7 magically. 1870 Huxley Lay Serm. xiv. 352 I'here are 
other men who attain greatness because they embody the 
potentiality of their own day, and magically reflect the future. 
2879 Farrar St. Paul (188^ 680 The stratagem was for the 
time almost magically successful. 

Magician (mad3i'Jan). Forms: 4magicien, 
6 (.St.)-^ magitian, 6 magisaion, 7- magician, 
[a. F. magicien. f. L. magic-a Maoic sb-l One 
skilled in magic or sorcery ; a necromancer, wizard. 
Also occas. a practitioner of legerdemain, a conjuror. 

£2384 Chaucer H. Fame iii. i7oTher saugh I pley Ma- 
giciens and tregetours. 1390 Gower Con/ 11 . 230 Protheiis 
..was an Astronomieo And ek a gret Magicicn. dsSo 
Misogonus hi. iii. 43 (Brandi), I am also a very scilfull 
souihsaier and magtsston. 2596 DalrvmplE tr. Leslie* s Hist. 
Scot. I. 122 Burne ane and al Juglaris, magitianis, familiars 
w< wicked and euitt spirits. 26x2 Bible Exod. viii. 38 'i'he 
Magicians did so with their enchantments. 1687 Dryden 
Hind <y- P. rii. 721 The dire magicians threw their mists 
around. 2780 Harris Philol. Wks. (1841) 499 Virgil 

himself had been foolishly thought a magician. 2823 Bvron 
IFerfieriii.i. 341 A wise magician who has bound the devil. 
1832 Brewster Nat. Magic vL (1833) 148 Even Ihe most 
ignorant beholder regards the modern magician as but an 
ordinary man. 2878 Maclear Celts ii. 25 The monarch of 
Ireland, .having in his serrice his . . magiebns. 

b. Jig. One who exercises a power compared to 
that of magic. 

28..^ Lockhart Scott (1869} 4 ° A set of 

beautiful stanzas, inscribed to ^ott by Mr. Wilson Jin 2812] 
under the title of the ‘Magic Mirror’, in which., he 
designated him (Scott) for the first time by what afterwards 
became one of his standing titles, ibat of *Tbe Great 
Magician *, 2B32 Carlvle A'ut/V. Res, iii. LY,The Magician, 
Shakespeare. 2877 Lo, W, P, Lennox CcUhritUs Ser. n. 
II. 22 All have done equal justice to the genius of the 
Magician of the North (i.e. Waller Scott], 

Hence f Ha^'claness, afemale magician, rarer ^ 
2652 J. F(reake} Agrippa's Occ. Philos. 74 Which the 
Egyptians seeing called Nature a Magidane^. 

II IWagicieiilXe. Obs. rare^'‘. [Fr., fern, of 
magicicn : see prec.] A female magician. 

2490 Caxton Eneydos xx\v. 88 The vierge dyatie, wherof 
maketh her Imiocacion this lady olde niagicienne. 

3 VIa*^C la'ilteril. [transl. of mod.L. Idlcma 
magica : cf. F, lanleriie magique (also, f lantcme 
vive'), G. zanberlaterne, 

De Chales Curs. Math. 1674 II. 655,665, saj's that in 3665 
‘a learned Dane’ exhibited at Lyons a contrivance ‘sub 
nomine Laternse magicx*, which his description .shows to 
be identical with the instrument now so called. The com- 
mon statement that the magic lantern is described by 
Kircher Ars Magna Liicis et Umbroe (1646) appears to be 
incorrect.] 

An optical instiTiment by means of which a mag- 
nified image of a picture on glass is thrown xipon 
a white screen or wall in a darkened room. 

2696 Phillips .s.v. Lnnthorn, A Magic Lanthorn, a cer- 
tain small Optical Machcen, that shews by a gloomy Light 
upon a while Wall, Spectres and Monsters so hideous, 
that he who knows not the Secret, bcHevesit to be perform’d 
by Magick .Arc. 1753 Smollett Ct. Fathom (1784} 272/2 The 
travelling Savoj’ards %vho stroll about Europe, amusing 
ignorant people with the eflTectsofamagick-lanthorn. 1894 
Engineer 23 Noy., The first to make magic lanlcrijs in this 
country was Philip Carpenter, about 1808. 

attriO. 1784 J. Barry in Led. Paint, v. (1848) 183 
That appearance of magic-lanthorn-like. .contrivance which 
sometimes offends in the works of Rembrandt. xSor Mar. i 
Edgeworth in A. J, C. Hare Life I. 205 Push on the ! 
magic-lanthorn slide. 1817 Kcat.s Wks. (1889) HI. 4 To 
him they are mere magic-lantern horrors. 2874 W. Cory 
Lett, d- yrnD. {i 8 gp) 568 I'he jerky magic-iajiicrn-slide 
manner of introducing scenes. 

Hence Ma’^C'-la'siteniistf one who gives an 
exhibition with a magic lantern ; Ma^c-lantern 
V. (fwnce-xod.), to exhibit as in a magic lantern. 

2859 Athenxum xa Feb. 239 That devil, whom the monks 
magic-lanterned till he grew so large as to be fete.]. 2892 
S. Mostyn Curatica 165 After the tea they w’cre handed over 
to a Pu.Tch, a Magic I.anlernist, and a Conjuror. 

+ Ma'gicly, adv. Obs. rare—', [f. Magic a. + 
-ly2.] = Magically. 

1683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordagds Mystic Div. 79 Wisdom 
doth sometimes as it were inagicly transfigure a man. 

tMagie. Obs. rare^'^. [?ad. late L. viagia 
(whence F, magic) : see Magic (But peril, only 
a misprint.)] Magic jA 
* 59* G. Harvey Four Lett. 56Naturall Magic. 

Magilp, vari.Tnt of Megili*. 

II lUCa^ilns (mre'd3il»s). Conck. PI. magili. 
[mod. Latin (D. de Monlfort, iSio; the authorities 


cited by him do not contain the name, the origin 
of which is unexplained.)] A gasteropod mollusc 
{JIagilus antiquus) found in the Red Sea, parasitic 
upon living coral. 

2824 Dubois^//. Lamarck' s A rraugem. Trj/nc/'a.ciThe 
animal of the Magilus. 2852-6 Woodw’ard Molliisca 12. 
1876 Beueden's Anim. Parasites 38 A mollusc called Ma^ 
gilus, which rraturalists considered for a long lime to be the 
calcareous tube of an annelid. Ibid., All conchologisls know 
the shell of the Magili, so valued by collectois. 
t SXaginatey V. Obs. rare^°. [? Shortened 
form ot liiAGJNATE z^.] (See quot.) 

26*3 CocKCRAM, Magiuaie, to trifle, 

t Magine, v. 06 s. Aphetic variant of Im.vgixe. 
2530 Palsgr- 616/2, 1 magyne, declared in ‘ I ymagyn ’. 
Magir, variant of Maugre. 


ifilagiric (mad.:53i*rik), a. and sh. mre. Also 
mageiric. [ad. Gr. y.a'yupiKo'i, f. p.ay(tpos cook.] 
A. adf. Of or pertaining to cookery. 

2853 SoYCR Pantroph. 173 The magiric .science, therefore, 
began in the year of the world 1656. 

B. sb. pi. The art of cooking. 

2889 Syd. Soc, Lex., MageiHcs. 

Magirist (mad3ai‘»*iist). rarc-'^. [f. Gr. /td- 
7«p-o5 cook + -1ST.] An expert in cookery. So 
Magiri'Stic a. (in quot. mageir-'), pertaining to 
cookery. Magisrolo-gical a., skilled in cookery. 
MaglroTogist *= Magirist. Magirology [see 
-OLOGy], the art or science of cookery. 

28x4 Sch. Gd. Living 53 To their Magirists was given an 
appointment of culinary artists, ibid. 59 From the very 
first appearance of magirology in Greece, it produced effei-ts 
absolutely^ magical. Ibid. 72 Peace to your shades, ye 
noble magkologists. Ibid. 207 Roberto da Nola, a mngiro- 
logical artist of the most transcendent genius. 2893 Punch 
22 May 249/x Immortal contributions to mageiristic lore. 

Iffagism (mFj'dgiz’m). [f. L. mag-us + -ism.] 
The beliefs, principles and practices of the Magi. 

1844 W. Kay FlenrfsEccl.Hist.Wl. a^-iuoie, This may 
be another trace of Magism : for Mithra had his ‘ oblation 
of bread’. 2853 Badger Neslorians I. 331 The connection 
of some of their doctrines and rites with Sabiani^m and 
Magism. 2864 PosF,v Lect. Daniel 539 It is then a mere 
myth, to .speak of the relative purity of early Magism. 

II Magister (mad3i*st3i), [L.: see Master jA] 
A medireval and modem Latin title of academic 
rank, usually rendered by Master, but occas. em- 
ployed Hist, or in speaking of foreign universities. 

tr. KeyslePs Trav. (1760) I. 125 The first two years • 
are again employed in. .exercises, introductory 10 ihe degree 
of magister. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. v. 255 Of old, when 
every magister was entitled to teach in the university, the 
regents were persons selected from among them. 

Magisterial (mre-dsistfoTial), a. Also 7 
mages-, magisterial!, [ad. med.L. magisieri- 
alts, f. late L. magisterius, f. L. magister Master 
sbl] Of or pertaining to a master or a magistrate. 

fi. Of or pertaining to a master-workman ; dis- 
playing a master’s skill ; also, having the qualifi- 
cations of a master. Obs, 

2643 Sis T. Browne Rdig. Med. !. § 34 These are certainly 
the Magisterial and master-pieces of the Creator. 2664 
Evelvn tr. Freart's Archit. 11. 1. 00 7'hough it concede 
somewhat to it in the execution and magisterial handling. 
2683 Pf-ttus /* 7 c/a Min. 1. tx686) 343 These [Engravings] 
are not designed for i^Ligbterial Artists. 

2 . Of, pertaining, or proper lo a master or teacher, 
or one qualified to speak with authority. Of 
opinions, utterances, etc. : Authoritative. Of per- 
sons: Having the bearing of a master; invested 
with authority. Sometimes in unfavourable sense ; 
Assuming authority, dictatorial. 

263a Sanderson Serm. ad Pop. 11681) 293 ('They] exercise 
a spiritual Lordship over their disciplc.s. . by imposing upon 
their consciences sundry Magisterial conclusions. 1644 
Milton yudgm. Buccr'Vo Parll., Wks. 1851 IV. 299 Where 
they thought to be most Magisterial, they ha%e display’d 
their own want, both of reading, and of judgment. £2645 
Howell Lett. (1650) I. 427 Not to make any one’s opinion 
so magisterial and binding, but that I might be .at liberty to 
recede from it. 2690 Lockf. Hum. Usui. in. i.y. § 23 It 
would become us to be . . less magisterial, positive, and 
imperious, in imposing our own Sense and Interpretations. 
1697 Collier Ess. Mot. Subj. 11. {1698) 86 These Magis- 
terial Propositions don’t Dispute for BeUef,_but demand it. 
2699 Bentley Pltal. Pref. loi A Magisterial Air and too 
much Heat and Fusion appear in their Writing^ xBxp 
Byron yuan it. Ivi, For Juan wore the magtiterial face 
Which courage gives. 1838-9 Hallam //AA Lit. III. in. 

VL §54. 317 'J'here is something magisterial in thc‘ manner 
wherein he dismisses each play like a boy's exercise.^ 

Class. Rev. XVI I. 131/2 His magisterial rnethod of criticism 
as exhibited in the castigation of Thuc>*dides. 

3 . Of, pertaining lo, or proper to a magistrate or 

magistrates. Of persons : Holding the office of a 
magistrate. Of an inquiry: Conducted by magis- 
trates. . 

2660 R. Coke Paiver ^ Subj. When.thc 

powers enable such men to nominate their mac • » 

the nominators are the instrumcnis ‘J’* 

transfer this magisterial powep .17** her hand 

V,. iii (. 737 ) ll.ir363 '■Vc "-d 

the .. Magisterial Sword. '775 ntagisterial office. 

While this Anj^tS" whoo. a 

1795 COLERIDCE 7*7 inder pretext of 

magisterial neighbour ‘^!| •jTieprogressiveexte.'i. 

suspicion. J • • Pr.tiit. zo Keb. 
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MAGISTERIALITY. 


MAGISTRAL. 


+ 4. Alch. and Med. Pertaining to a magisterj' ; 
also, = Magistral 2. Obs. 

x6s8 Phillips J.x'., Apill or plaister, &c. prepared after the 
best manner is called Magisterial. X683 Pettus Fleta Min. 

II. 3 It [the word kem\ may intend also that magisterial 
pouderofProjection. x72aQuiNCYZejr. Physico-Med. (ed. 2), 
Magisterial Remedy, is yet sometimes retained in the Cant j 
of ^Impiricks, more for its great Sound than any Significancy. I 
f 5. quasi-J^. or j/^ = Magisteuy 3. Obs. 

1638 H. Mart.Soldieriii. iv. in Bullen O.Pl.l.zi’j 

With it was dissolv’d the Magisterial! Made of the Horne 
Armenia so much boast of. 1657 Tomlinson Renoji's Disf. 
Pref.. Every man must have his own Compositions and 
Magisterials. 1658 Osbohn ^as. /, Wks. (1673) 533 This 
Monster in excess, eat. .a whole Pie. .composed ofAmber- 
Greece, Magesterial of Pearl, Musk, &c. 1662 J. Chandler 
Van Hctmofit's Oriat. 215 Magisterials among Chymist.s, 
do indeed melt the body of a thing, and do open it with a 
seperating of some certain dregs also, 
t Magisteriality. Obs. Also^majesterialty. 
[f. prec. •}• -iTY.j The quality or condition of being 
magisterial ; mastership, authoritative position. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. iv. § ii ^Vhen these Statutes 
were first in the state, or magisteriality thereof, they were 
severely put in practice on such offendours as they first 
lighted on. ai66x — Worthies, Leicestersh. ii. (1662) 132 
He [William de Leicester] was also known by the name 
of Mr. William an evidence . . sufficient to avouch his 
Majesterialty in all Learning. 

Magisterially (mK;d3isiloTiaU), <Mv. [-LY 2.] 
In a magisterial manner. 

1. In the manner of a master : a. like a school- 
master ; with stiperior knowledge or the assumption 
of it ; b. like a lord over subjects ; domineeringly. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. § 126 Whilst the King 
was at Nottingham, .they gave orders Magisterially for the 
War. 1651 in E. D. Neill Virginia Caro/orum (1886) 213 
The reason why they talk so Magisterially to us, is this, 
we are forsooth their worships slaves. 2693 Evelyn De la 
Quint. Coinpl. Card., R^. A^ic. 50, I do not pretend 
Magisterially to Determine, whither of the two Opinions 
has the more of . . Reason on its side. 1729 Butler Setyn. 
Hum. Hat. ii. Wks. 1874 II. 24 Conscience . . without being 
advised with, magisterially exerts itself. X76X-2 
Eng. (x8o6) III. xlv. 645 He [James I] was employed in 
dictating magisterially to an assembly of divines. 1865 M. 
Arnold Ess. Crii. i. (1875) 40 When Protestantism ; . gives 
the law to criticism loo magisterially. 

2. In the capacity of a magistrate; also, by a 
magistrate or magistrates. 

1875 PosTE Gains i. (ed, 2) 138 A magisterially appointed 
guardian is called by modern commentators tutor dativus. 
2883 Pall Mall G. 30 May 8/2 The men arrested .. were 
magisterially examined at Castlebar to-day. 

t MagisteTialness. Obs. [-ness.] The 
quality or condition of being magisterial ; assump- 
tion of authority. 

x6sx H. More Second Lash in Enthns. Tri., etc, (1656) 
x68 Those two famous Philosophers .. whom your Magis- 
terialnesse has made bold to use at least as cotirsely as 
I seem to have^used you. 267^ Govt. Tongue xi. § 2 A 
niagisterialness in matters of opinion. 27x3 Nelson Life 
Dr. Bull 225 He char^eth him with too much precipitancy 
and magisterialness in judging, 
t IffiagisteTical, Ohs. rare. Also7maje3- 
terical, -ycall. [f. L. magisler-^-iQ-^-HL^ Per- 
taining or proper to a magistrate. 

2646 Lilburne & Overton Oui-ctyes Oppressed Comm. 
(ed. 2) 26 In case of Forfiting the Majesterycall trust, the 
trusters (the people) are disobleged from their obedience. 
1670 Baxter Cure Chnrch-div. 288. 26S0 Hickeringill 
Meroz 31 A Style.. more Magisterical, Diclator-like. 

t MagisteTious, a. Obs.—° [f. late L. 
magisteri-us (see Magisterial) -h -ous.] Exer- 
cising the authority of a master. Hence f Magfis- 
te’rionsly adv., with an assumption of authority. 
fMagisteTionsness, assumption of authority. 

1650 R, Hollingworth Exerc. Usurped Powers 54 He 
delivering it (as he doth other odd and unsound stuffe) with 
a pythagoricall magisteriousnesse. 2673 Lady's Call, i. i, 

I 9 He that ingrosses the talk, enforces silence upon the 
rest, and so is presumed to look on them only as his Auditors 
and Pupil^ whilst he magisterlously dictates to them. 2684 
N. S. Crit. Enq. Edit, Bible xv. 148 He censures the 
generality of Divines, who take upon them Magisteriously 
to judge of the matter in hand. 

llHSagisterium (mjetd^istla-rixJm). [L.; =next.] 
+ 1. Alchemy. = Magistert 3 a. Obs. 

*593 Harvey Pierce' s S uper, 30 Hee is a Pythagorean, 
and a close fellow of his tongue, and pen, that hath the 
nght magislerium indeede. 1610 B. Jonson A Ich. i. iv, This 
IS the day, 1 am to perfect for him The magisterium, our 
great worke, the stone. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes n. iL 39 
Which without doubt hath a villanous contagium upon the 
grand magisterium of the Slone. 

2. R, C, Theol. The teaching function of the 
Church. 

i856 Dublin Rev. Apr. 422 Roman Catholics, throughout 
the world, are instructed in ccriain doctrines', are exhorted 
to c^nsim practices', are encouraged and trained in certain 
tempers and dispositions. The Church'.s office in providing 
for this U called her ‘magisterium’. 1893 Tablet ii Feb. 
205 Catholic obedience is due to the Church’s magisterium, 
namely, the authoritative teaching of the Pope and the 
Bishops. 2899 Dublin Rev. Apr. 263 Opposed to the ordi- 
nary teaching magisterium of the Catholic Church. 

Ililagistery (mn2’d3isteri). Obs. exc. Hist. 
Also 7 majestery, 9 magestry, magistry. [ad. 
L. viagisterinin^ ’iX) in classical L. the office of 
a master, (2) in med.L. the philosopher’s stone; 
f. magister Master sbi\ 


+1. a. — Magistracy 2. b. *=Magistract4. Obs. 

2566 Painter Pal. Pleas. (1575) I. x8 A goodlie document 
to men of like calling, to moderate them selues, and their 
xnagisterie with good and honest life. ^ 1585 Stubdes Anat. 
Abus. I. 16 It is lawfull for the nobilitie, the gentrie, and 
the magisterie, to weare riche attire, 
f 2. a. The quality or functions of a master ; 
mastership, authority, authoritative appearance, 

b. The office of a (Grand) Master. Obs. 

2643 Fuller Answ. to Dr, Feme r Blowing aside the 
Magistery of the Title. Author, Style of this Treatise, as 
but the pindust of it, that gilds but intercepts the Letter. 
2644 J. Goodwin Triumph, (1645)7 Resigne np his •• 
conscience to be ordered, obliged, and tied, by the meere 
authority and magistery of men. 2660 Jer, Taylor Duct. 
Dubit. III. iv. rule 22 § 1 To give them [General Councils] a 
legislative power and magistery in faith. 2670 G. H. Hist. 
Cardinals 11. 11. 142 Francisco began .. Jo manage it [the 
Church] with great Magistery and Dominion. 2706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), MastcKhip; especially the Office 
of the great Master of Maltha. 

3. Alchemy i Medicine, a. A master principle 
of nature ; n potent transmuting or curative quality 
or agency; a substance that has the power 

of transmuting or changing the nature of other 
substances, e. g. the philosopher’s stone, 

1594 Plat yevjetldto.,Chem. Concl. yjj I wil not.. discover 
any magistery upon so base an occasion. 2602 Holland 
Pliny 165 Moreouer, they made proofe of the said fioures 
dried, and this high magistery they found, That being beaten 
to pouder, they cured [etc), c 2645 Howell Lett, vi. xli. 
(2650) 232 He that hath wafer turn’d to ashes, hath the 
Magistery, and the true Philosophers stone, 2670 Moral 
State Eng. 43 That great Magistery of Nature (as they call 
it) the Philosophers stone. 1678 R. R[ussell] Geher 11. 1, 1. 
V. 31 For there is one Stone, one Medicine in which the 
Magistery consists. 1723 (////?) The Hermetical Triumph, or, 
Victorious PhllosophicM Stone: a Treatise. .concerning the 
Hermetical Magistery.^ 2837 Wmewell Hist. Induct. Sci. 
(1857) 1. 232 There existed preparations which possessed 
the power of changing the whole of a body into a substance 
of another kind : these were called magisteries. 
yig. <1x677 Hale Contempl. 11. 179 This is the great 
Engine of a Christian, a Magistery, that was never attained 
by the most exquisite Philosopher. 

b. A product or result of transmutation. 

2605 Timme Quersit. 1. i. 3 Which meale or flower we 
mixe with water, we leaven and bake; whereof ariseth a 
great magistery, namely^ bread. 2655 in Harllib Ref. 
Commw. Bees 35 Honey is a Vegetable Magistery’, in part 
perfected by the Speclfick virtue of the flour, . . complealed by 
the peerlesse virtue of the Bee, which doth transmute that 
sweetnesse into a new Creature, which is Honey, 2671 
J, Webster Metallogr. xii. 290 By this solvent the whole 
Metal is brought into another disposition, (which he calls a 
magistery). 

c. The concentrated essence of a substance. 

i64t French Distill, i. (1651) 26 Thou shalt have the true 

magistery or Spirit of Wine. 2658 tr. Porta's Nat, Magic 
X. xiv. 270 A Magistery .. is what can be extracted out of 
things without separation of the Elements. 2668 Phil. 
Trans. III. 787 The volatile Salt, Spirit, Oyle, Magistery, 
made of the several parts of the Stagg. 

d. The residuum obtained by precipitation from 
an acid solution, e.g. magistery of bismuth, pearls, 
etc, ; a precipitate. Applied also to a resinous 
extract, 

x6oa F. Herinc Anaiomyes 25 Vnicornes home,. .Magis- 
tery of Pearles, and Forreine Bugges and Drugges, 2663 
Boyle UseP Exp. Nat. Philos. 11. ii. 259 The magistery 
prepared by dissolving them [^arls] in acid spirits. 2678 
Salmon Loud.Disp, 852/1 Magisteries of Bones.. .They are 
dissolved with Acids, .and precipitated wiib Alkalies. 272* 
tr, PomeVs Hist. Drugs I. 29 TTie Resin or Magistery of 
Jalap is made with Spirit of Wine. 1756 C. Lucas Ess, 
Waters I. 60 The metals are suddenly precipitated in the 
form of a magistery. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. IV. 96 A calx, 
or magistery, of bismuth. 2822 Imison Sci. Art II. 116 
The magistry of bismuth, or pearl white. 2B62 Hulme tr. 
Moquin- Tandon 11. in. ii. 89 The old practitioners . . made 
use of a magestr>' or precipitate of coral. 

e. A specially prepared medicine ; a specific. 

2669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym.iCyz It would have proved 

a very good magistery for a horse, cjqzo W. Gibson 
Farrier's Dispeus. ill. 11. (1734) 2x2 There is a magisterj’ 
made from Calamine. 

i*4. An art, craft, or employment. Obs, 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. Ixxxiv. 450 These two Planets 
are the Significators of Magistery, Trade or Profession, 
2650 Addr. hopeful young Gentry Eng. 72 These mistresses 
of the Magistery of dissimulation are the greatest enemies 
to the convers of the world. 

Magistracy (mre'd^istrasi). Also 6-7 magis- 
tracie,7raagistratie. [f. Magistrate : see -act.] 
1 1. The existence of magistrates ; the condition 
of being a magistrate. Obs. 

c 2585 R. Browne Answ. Cartwright 3 As for the Males- 
tracle of Byshops there is no lawe to warrant it. 2587 T, 
Norton's Calvin's Inst. ly. xx. 496 vtarg., hlagistracy [is] 
not taken away by the Hbertie which is promised in the 
gospell. 16x2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus iu 22 We. .in magis- 
trade and subjection, must shew what price we set on Gods 
mercie. 2644 A. Burcesse Magistr. Commiss.fr. Heaven 
2 He was convinced the state of Magistracie he lived in to 
be pleasing to God. 1693 Dryden Persiuz (2697) 453 
Young Noblemen. .were loo forward in aspiring to Publick 
Magistracy. 

2. The office of the magistrate ; magisterial power 
or dignity ; occas. conduct in office as a magistrate. 
Now rare. 

*577 tr. BullingePs Decades (1592) 169 The Magistracie 
(that I may henceforwarde vse this worde of the magistrates 
I»wcr and place) is an office, and an action in executing 
the same. 1697 C, Leslie Snake in Grass(fid. 2) 131 Their 


..open Contempt of Magistraej'and the Laws. 27«<li, 
STONE Comm. 1 . ii. 242 In all tyrannical government, ri’ 
supreme magistracj*, or the nght both of making andef .: 
forcing the laws, is vested in one and the same man 
Gentl. Mag. hU. 597 [They] were both committed li 
Bridewell .. for contempt of magistrac>'. iSje 1 T.t V 
Spir. Despot, iii. 112 A principal portion of tS srimti 
magistracy had been usurped. 2849 ISIacaulav But rlT 
viii. II. 277 Literature and science were, in the atad^S 
system of England, . . armed with magistracy. iZtc 

l>Iaio (.i. 2) V. 169 All magistrates.. must give an 

of their magistracy. --wu.. 

3. The office, dignity, and functions of some 

magistrate (e.g. a consul, justice of the peace, etc,] 
contextually indicated. ’ 

x6oo Holland Livy x. xv. 361 To plucke the Consasblib 
out of the mire . . and to restore the auncient majestic b 
the Magistracie. 1695 Ld. Preston Boeik. 1. 17, 1 had 
other end in aspiring to the Magistracy, than that ottof 
doing good to all. 27x5 Leoni Palladio's Archil. ' 
II. 65 The Candidates, who put in for any Magistral 
2790 Burke Fr. Rev. 28 A popular choice is necessaryti 
the legal existence of the sox’ereign magisiracj’. iJu 
Macaulay Hist. Eng, L L^ 74 The public regarded tiea 
merely as eminent citizens invested with temporarj* nu'^Is- 
trades. 2868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. fit. 135 
A town ewer which he exercised the powers of the higher 
civil magistracy. 

4. Magistrates collectively ; the whole body of 
magistrates. 

160X Dent Pathw. Heaven, Morn. {i63i)Dd5l), 

We pray thee blesse Magistracie, Ministerle, & Comao 
ally. x6sx Biccs Ne^oDisf. Pref. 9 So grave a Nagistrade 
sitting in Parliament. 175s Macens II. s;6 
A just Valuation, which must be confirmed by a Sentence of 
the nearest Magistracy or other competent Tribunal 175! 
J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 52 Our sea-ports, to the slia;r,e 
of magistracy, abound with lewd. .women. xSooColqlws 
Comm, Thames viii. 265 Checks established under the cw- 
trol of a vigilant magistracy. 1849 Macaulay Hhl. Er.f. 
X. II. 55^ The peers repaired to Guildhall, and were received 
there with all honor by the magistracj’ of the city. 1S81 
Fortn. Rev. May 700 Guardians have come to be regarded 
with almost as much respect as the maglstrac}*. 

5. a. A district under the government of a magis- 
trate. b. A magistrate’s residence or station. ^ 

x888 Athenaeum 7 Apr. 439/1 Dividing the comtryinto 
magistracies, and instituting local courts and officials. 1S55 
Scu LLY Kafir Stories 1 89 The Kwesa clan of Pondos dvtlt 
..within thirty miles of the Magistracy. 
Magistral (madsi'stial), a. and sb. Also_6-; 
magistrall. [a. F. magistral or ad. L. magstrilii, 

f. magistcr Master sb.] A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to, or befitting a master; 
authoritative, dogmatic. Now rare. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learti. i. v. § 9 Another Error is in Ine 
manner of the tradition and deliuerie of knowledge, wmw 
is for the most part Magistrall and peremptone J and 
ingenuous and faithfull. 2626 T. II[awkins]^ 

Holy Crt, 249 We must haue an authority moouing, magis* 
trail, and decisiue. 2641 Ansxo.^ Vind. SinecipnmiW^ 
Vour assertion .. is more Magistrall, then true. iE« 
Ru.skin Munera P. (1872) no Magistral powers, cl lc« 
More over the less, and the forceful and free over the wok 
and servile elements of life. ^ , 

j*b. Ofa problem, apointofinstruction: ?Handed 

down from the masters ofa science; forming 
of the accepted course of teaching. Ohs. 

2572 Dee Math. Pref, Which thing, I leaue to ywr 
consideration : making hast to despatch an other was 
trail Probleme: and to bring it, nerer to your knowl g 1 
..then the world (before this day) had it for yjou. 
Bulwer Chiron. 80 This action is Magistrall m Rhetonque, 
but grounded upon Nature. . , 

2. Pharmacy. Of a remedy, a formula : Devised 

by a' physician for a particular case; not include 
in the recognized pharmacopceia ; opposed 0 
Officinal. , . e • 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. x. § 8 Here is the 
which I finde, that Physitians haue not. .set 

liuered ouer, certaine Experimentall Medicmcs,for t 
of particular Disea.ses; be.side.s their own Coniectu 

Magistrall Descriptions. 1635 A. Read Tuvior^ ^tionri 
Some magistrall compositions are required in the cur 
these griefes. 2638 Rawley tr. Bacon's Life^' Bey 
29 Some Magistrall Opiate weaker than those ln.it 
monlj’ in u.se. 2710 T. Vuix.y.v. Phnmi. Extenip.y^ 
gislrall Decoction of Mallows.’ X83X J. Davies _]-j 

Jiled. Pref. ii Some magistral formula: to seryeas , ^ . 
of the manner of prescribing it. 2875 H. C. l pie* 

(1879) 582 Cacao Butter, .is. .very largely used in i ^ 

paration of .suppositories, both officinal and magjsi ‘ .-^5 
tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. VIII. 4^9 ^ 

magistral formula for this tincture is the followint,. 

i-b. By some writers app.. taken to n 
‘ Sovereign supremely effective. Obs. 

IS92 G.%A;vEV*^/',V«/r .Wer ._37 Who know. >J 
that Magistrall vngiient [cf. ""’S^s/ratis lhat 
Cange], knoweth nothing; and >vho hath 
vnguent, feareth no gunshoit.^ 1641 topyg that 

iii. Receive This ivory box; m ’t, an antidot g.tjsos 
they boast the great magistral medicine. ^ 

Lond. Disp. 645/2 A magistral pouder against von ^ 

3. Fortification. Leading, principal, 

1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gf'""' “’ik tndai^ 
cipal or magistral gallery runs all round the » „ 
banquette of the covered-way. 1838 cl the 

The line which on the plan indicates , „i5tral line- 

faces, Hanks, etc., of the works 

187a VoYLE & Stevenson tlfrt. Did., , ||„t. In 

field fortifications, this 'li_ne_ is , „f ihe top 

permanent fortifications, U is usually the Iin 
the escarp of each work. 
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MAGMENT. 


4. In occasional uses: Havingthetitleof ‘MasterV, 
of or pertaining to a * master ’ or * masters * (in 
various applications of the word). 

1837 G. S. Faber Prim. Docir. yusti/,^^Z Thomas Aqui- 
nas . . and his magistral predecessor [jc. the Master of the 
Sentences]. 1878 Ruskik Ferns Clav. lA:xxvi, The men are 
rebuked, in the mamstral homilies, for their ingratitude in 
striking. i8Sr F. E. Hulrie Tenvr:^ College^ ^ Neighb. 
Marlborough 91 The magistral staff is composed of the 
jfasier and about thirty assistant masters. iBBzGoai/. Mag. 
May 570 According to the masters [re. the Meistersingers], 
the institution of the school of magistral song was of the 
■ remotest antiquity, 

6 . Used for: Masterly. [So in Fr.J rare'"^. 
x88§ J, M. Robertson Ess. Crit. Method 256 Magistral 
as Milton at his greatest,’ but subtle beyond his scope. 

B. sh. 

+ 1. Pharmacy. A magistral preparation or for- 
mula. Obs. 

x6ai Burton Auat. Mel. 11. iv. i. v, Every Cilty, Towne, 
almost euery priuate man hath his owne..receits, magis- 
tralls, precepts, as if hee scorned antiquity. 1654 Whitlocu 
Zootoiniet 103 Hee pretendeth to Magistralls, that none but 
his Apothecary and he must understand. 1670 Lex Taliouis 
sg He shall.. prescribe so man3*ofhis Nostrums and Magis- 
trals, as he calls them. 

Jig. 1647 Hammond Serm. x, Wks. 7683 IV. 535 But for the 
magistrals of nature and art, such are Gods smitings and 
punishments, which cost God dear, as it were, he is fain to 
fetch them from far. 

Portijicaizon. — Maghiral line. (See A. 3 .) 
1855 Stocqueler Milit. Encycl.^ Magisiraly the tracing 
or guiding line in fortification, .from which the position of 
all the other works is determined. In field fortification the 
crest line of the parapet is the magistral ; in permanent 
fortification the cordon*. is the guide. 

{[ 3. £ccl. A Spanish cath^ral priest, with special 
duties as a preacher. 

177* Nugent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund W. 83 The Magis- 
tral . . had purposely seated himself in the confessional of the 
parson of the parish. 

■ II 4. Min. [Sp. (maxfstra‘1).] (See quot.) 

1839 Ure Did. Aids, Magisiraly in the language of the 
Spanish smelters of Mexico and South America, is the 
roasted and pulverized copper pjTltes, which is added to 
the ground ores of silver,. for the purpose of decomposing 
the horn silver present. i88x in Raymond Mining Gloss. 

1 3Iagistra;lity. Obs.^ [f. prec. -i- - itt,] The 
quality or condition of being magistral, a. The 
standing of a master or mistress; the right to lay 
down 'the law or to dogmatize ; authoritative char- 
acter, b. quasi-r^Jwr. a dogmatic utterance; in 
Med. a special prescription. 

a. ^ 1603 NortKs Plutarciiy Seneca (1612) 1213 Agrippina 
..thinking she could by her magistralitle remedie this well 
inough. X605 Bacon Adv.Leat'u, it. viii, \ 5 To those that 
seeke truth and not MagistraHrie It cannot but seeme a 
Matter of great profit. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 
]. 77 The authontj^ and maglstrality of the first assertor 
of It. 

b. 1605 Bacon Ady, Learn, ii. x. § 8 The phisiiians 
haue frustrated the fruite of tradition & experience by their 
magUtralities. x^x Wood Ath. Oxon. il, 572 Humane 
hlagistralliies, sel^weaved Ratiocinations, .. nave laid*, 
claim to the highest advance of humane learning. 

t Magi’strally, aiiv. Obs. [f. as prec. + -Lt 2 .] 
In a magistral manner; authoritatively, dogmati- 
cally. 

<11603 T. Cartwright Coitfut. Rhem.H. T. (x6i8) 172 
You haue put that magistrally which Ambrose maketh a 
ferhaps of. 1656 Hoobes Liberty, Necess., etc. (1841) 257. 
To assume, .a licence to control so magistrally ..the doctors 
of the Church in general. 

lUagistraxid (m 2 e‘d 3 istru 2 nd). Sc. Also 7 ma- 
gestrand. [ad. med.L. viagistrand-us, gerundive 
pple. of magistrdrl to become a Master (of Arts),] 
Originally, in Scottish Universities, an Arts student 
in the fourth or highest class; subsequently, one 
in the fourth year. Now retained, in official use, 
only at Aberdeen. At St. Andrews it has recently 
been revived, among the students, as an unofficial 
designation. Also attrib. in magisirand-class. 

16.. in Cranford's Hist. Univ. Edin. {\ZoZ) 24 The 
Magestrands (as now) conveened in the high hall. 1642 
Statutes Visitation 8 Aug. (St. Andrews), The ^vhole Magis- 
trandes and Doctaloures in the two Colledges of Philosophy 
. .sail onij’ haue voice in choyseing the Rector of the Uni- 
versity. 1708 J. Chamberlayne^’^ G/. .finV. 11. in.x. (1710) 
470 This IS the last Year, after which they go out Masters 
of Arts ; and for that reason this is called the Magistrand 
Class. j8j2 W. Tennant Anster F. 11. xiv. (1871) 25 Up 
from their mouldy books and tasks had sprung Bigent and 
Magistrand to try the game. 1879 G. Macdonald StrGihbie 
III. ix. 153 Although now a magistrand — that is, one about 
to lake his degree of Master of Arts. 1889 Uuw. AVrt-s Sheet 
(St. Andrews) xi Tan. 7 With us at St. Andrews the words 
semi, tertian, magistrand, .. have long since entirely* 
gone out of use. 1891 College Echoes (St. Andrew's) 15 Jan., 
The present designations — Second-year man, Third-year 
man, and Fourth-year-man are colourless and awkward. 
Why should not Bejants become Semis, then Tertians, and 
close their career with the melancholy’ glory of Magistrand? 

IVEa^strate (mte’djistr^t), sb. Forms: 4-6 
mag0strat(e, maiestrat(e, 4-7 magistrat, 5- 
magistrate. [ad. L, vtagidrdlus (?/-stem), orig. 
a magisterial rank or office, a magistrac)' ; hence 
a person holding such an office ; f. magis/er 
hlASTER sb. (see -ateI i a). Cf. F. inagislral.']^ 

+ 1. The office and dignity of a magistrate; magis- 
tracy. Obs. 


c 1374 Chaucer ^oei/i. in. pr. Jv. 57 fCamb. RfS.) That 
thow woldest heren the magestrat with decorat. 2530 
Palsgr. 241/2 Magistrate dignyte, snagistrat. 

2. A civil officer charged with the administration 
of the laws, a member of the executive government. 
Chief inagisiraie^ first inagistratci in a monarchy, 
the sovereign : in a republic, usually the president. 

1382 Wyclif Luke xxxiii. 14 The magestratis of the peple 
clepid to gidere, Pllat seide to hem. 1432-50 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) III. 255 The peple of Rome not suffrenge..the 
sedicion of h® magistrates, ordeynede x. men to write he 
lawes. 1550 Crowley EJigr. 27 b, Woulde God the males- 
trates woulde se men set a-worke. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's 
Civ. Cony. 11. (1586) 101 A discreet Magistrate ought not to 
. .alter his manners in respect of his dignitie. 2502 Davies 
Imutori. Soul xxix. iv. The Common's Peace the Magis- 
trates preserve. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 111.(1634) 72 
Every Estate .. were governed by Lawes,.. and by* their 
owne Magistrates. x68x Dryden Hind ff P. 1. 489 Suppose 
the magistrate revenge her cause, 'Tis only for transgressing 
human laws. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. Ill, liv. 175 The 
king was too eminent a magistrate to be trusted with dis- 
cretionary power. X7^x JeffeIison in Washingiou’s JVrii. 
(2892) XII. 20 note. It is fortunate that our first chief magis- 
trate is purely and zealously republican. xBii Byron Mar. 
Fal. i, li, Health and re-^pect to the Doge Faliero, Chief 
magistrate of Venice. 1857 Toulahn Smith Parish 372 The 
Coroner himself is an elected Magistrate. 

attrib. 1602 Patericke tr. GentHlet 26 The Paynim 
Lawyer may serve for a goodly' example to condemne many 
Magistrate Lawyers of our rime. 

fig. 16x2 Bacon Ess., Custom (Arb.) 370 Custome is the 
principal Magistrate of mans life. 

3. Spec. In England and Ireland, a more frequent 
synonym for ‘ justice of the peace* (see Justice sb. 
lo) ; also applied (chiefly with prefixed word, as 
in police, stipendiary magistrate, and, in Ireland, 
resident magistral^ to salaried officials having, 
like the justices of the peace, criminal jurisdiction 
of the first instance. In Scotland, applied to the 
provost and bailies of a burgh, as forming a court 
for police jnrisdiction and the granting of licences. 

The mayor of a town is sometimes referred to as its * chief’ 
pr ‘ first magifitrate 

a 2688 G. Dallas Stiles 12 The said M. R. .. and the 
remanent Magistrals of the said Burgh .* The said R. M. 
Bailie of the said Burgh, and the Provost and remanent 
Bailies of the same. 2727 in Quincy Hist. Harvard (1840) 
I. 567 The signification of magistrate in England, and even 
now in New England, extends to everyone of bis Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace ; but in the rime when the act above- 
.said was made [1642], .. the known signification extended 
only to tho.se who were Assistants to the Governor in 
Council. 2^52 Fielding 1. ii. The worthy magis- 

trate submitted to hear his defence. 2889 Doyle Micah 
Clarke xxiii. 237 This fellow would make two of the gauger, 
and leave enough over to fashion a magistrate’s clerk. 

f Magistrate, v. Obs.^** [f. ppl. stem of L, 
magistrdre : see Magistbation.] inlr. To play 
the master (Cockeram 

ZKCa'gistoatesliip. [f. Magistbate sb. + 
-SHIP.] The dignity, office, and functions of a 
magistrate; also, (he term of a magistrate’s office. 

2574 Life Abp. Parker "RyWyh, He was wonte to rubbe 
his minde with the memotye off that sentence, that all fame, 

, .all magistratshippes .. shall perishe, and deray e. 112656 
UssKEK Ann, (165S) 595 Runus,..in the beginning of his 
magistrale.ship, published the Agrarian Law. X884 J. Payne 
1001 Nights VIII. 93 ’Tis one of the duties of magistrate- 
ship, To hang up the chief of police o’er bis door. x886 
Athemeum zo July 47/2 He was something of a soldier, and 
(which wa'i much rarer at the time than either soldiership or 
magistrateship) he was a bibliophile, 

t Magistra'tial, «. Obs. rare—', [f. as prec. 

-lAL.] = Magisterial 3. 

2774 Poetry in Ann, Peg. 208 Hast thou . . seen. .In the 
plain hall the magistratial chair? 

t !KIagistra'tic, a. Obs. Also 7 magislra- 
tique. [f. as prec. + -ic.] = prec. 

2653 Gauden Hierasp. 458 Oncly to look exactly’ to civill- 
interests and safely ; is to make Magistratick power, . . to 
concurre with the malice of the Divels, 2667 Waterhoi«b 
Fire Land, 79 PubUck places of Magistratique dispatch. 
2677 Gale_ Crt. Gentiles iv. 706 Clemence also ought to be 
illustrious in magistratic administrations. 

Magistratical (mre^d^istrie’tikal), a. [f. 
prec. -h-AL.] Of or pertaining to, or befitting a 
magistrate or magistrates. (Cf. Magistekial 3.) 

2638 Div. ff Pol. Observations 55 A stile no lesse Magis- 
trale, if not so Magistraticall as this Speech. 2644 J. Win- 
THROP Nezv Eng. {1^26) II. 205 Whether the deputies in the 
general court nave judicial and magistratica! authority? 
a 2683 Sidney Disc. Govt. (1714) 383 The original of Magis- 
tratical Power. 1752 Fielding Wwc/rir i.- ii, Mr. Thrasher 
..had some few imperfections in bis magistratical capacity. 
1760 De Foe's Tour'Ct. Brit. II. 324 They* are .allowed the 
highest Marks of magistratical Honour. 2^8 P. Macfar- 
LANE in Meni. R. Craig u. (2862) 244 God is the fountain, 
the first source of human magistratical power. 2850 Tail's 
Mag. XVII. 556/x The magistratical and clerical orders. 
2^3 M. Hutchison Ref. Presb. Ch. Scot. v. 221 With such 
conceptions of magistratical powers... the Revolution settle- 
ment would appear to be deserving only of condemnation. ! 

Hence Ma^strartically adv., in a magistratical 
or magisterial manner, ! 

2650 R. Hollincworth Exerc. Usurped PenversZs That 
such things should be maintained Magistratically by a j 
Tj’rant. 1872 J. Walker Theology^ Theologians Scot. 

V. (1888) 147 Unless. .he acted in this so^’ereign way, with ! 
the sword behind all his emTctments and injunctions, he did 
not act in the proper sense magistraticany. j 

t ^B'^istra’tion. Qbs.rare'~^. [ad. late L. 


nwgisirdlidn-em^ n. of action f. magistrdre to rule, 
f. magisier Master sb.J Command, direction. 

2490 Caxton Eneydos i. 11 Agamenon .. hadde the 
magj'Straj:}’on . . of alls thexcersite and hoost to-fore 7 roye. 

ISagistrative (mse'd^isir/tiv), a. rare~’K [f, 
magistrdi-, ppl. stem of magistrdre (see prec.) -r 
-IVE.] Proper to a magistrate, requisite for ruling. 

2865 Bushnell Vicar. Sacr. m. iii. 242 A want of system 
and magistrative firmness. 

Magistrature (mre-dsistreciui). [a.F. znagis- 
trature, f. magistrat Magistrate sb."] 

1. The dignity or office of a magistrate ; magis- 
terial office ; occas. the exercise of the office ,* with 
a and pi. an individual office. (Cf. Magistracy 3 .) 

2672 Essex Papers (Camden) 23 That noe person whatso- 
ever bee admitted into any PlaceofMaglstratureor Govern- 
ment., till (etc.]. vjgxStatePapersXxiAnn.Reg. 183"* Incase 
. . of a collision between magistratures. 1824 Landor I mag. 
Conv., Marcus Tullius Quinctus Cicero Wks. 1853 I. 
238/1 Finding all our magistratures in the disposal of the 
senate. 2829 Ibid., Diog. 4 * Plato ibid. 504/1 Giving lo 
this one rightly what that one would bold wrongfully, is 
justice in ma^istrature. 2833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVII. 
465 The family rose to the dlgnitie.s of the magistrature, 
2833 FrasePs Mag.yW. 650 With these some of the magis- 
tratures are now filled. 

fs- *79® Burney Mem. Metastasio II. 325 Does music 
aspire at this supreme magistrature? 

b. The term of a magistrate’s office. 

2720 O2ELL Vertoi's Rom. ReP. I. i. 59 'I’he two Consuls, 
whose Magistrature was expiring, appointed the Assembly’ 
for the Election of their Successors. 1824 Landor Jmag. 
Conv., Leopold ff Presid. dn Paiy Wks, 1853 I. 6S/2 A. . 
jnan,whocan reproach himself with no perversion or neglect 
ofjuslice, in a magistrature of twenty years. 

2. collect. The body of magistrates; — Magis- 
tracy 4 . 

2679 Evelyn Diary 21 Nov., I dined at my Lord ftfayor’s 
.. Such a. .splendid magistrature does no city in the world 
show. 2830 Examiner The magistrature continued. 
ITie ver>' men who had opposed the liberty* of the press . . 
continued in their positions. 2859 Rev. Vll, 27V2 
That illustrious magistrature which, in former days, guided 
France by their counsels. i8j)8 A. W. Ward in Eug. Hist. 
Rev. Jan. 175 The conservative tendencies of the Belgian 
magistrature. 

Magi*stricide. nonce-ivd. [f. as if L, ^magis^ 
tricTda {y.ixtx paJTtcida, etc. : sec -cide i), f. magts^ 
ter master.] A murderer of one’s master or teacher, 
2670 Lasscls Voy, Italy II. 272 Nero the Magistricide, 
who put this rare man his master to death. 

Magitian, obs. form of Magician. 

(mje*gma). [a. L. magma (sense i), 
Gr, ybyytx, f. root of yaaaxiv to knead,] 
fl. The dregs that remain from a semi-liquid 
substance after the more liqnid part has been re** 
moved by pressure or evaporation. Obs. 

c 2420 Pttllad. on Husb. xt. 351 Taak aloen & mirre iR: 
magma with Saffron [L. crocomagma hes of saffron], of 
yche ylicbe. a 2648 Dicbv Closet Open, (1677) xB You may 
squeze out the clear juyee and hang the Magma in a bag 
in the bung. 16^4 Salmon 2 ? (1713)38/2 By* 
another Distillation, reduce the Magma at bottom, to the 
Consistency’of Honey. 1730 Stack in /V nV. TVawr.XXXVI. 
271 The Eggs.. resemble a hlagma of a brown Colour. 1737 
Bracken Farriery Impr. (2756) I. 310 Apply the Magma 
(or Herbs after they are squeezed out of the Liquor) to the 
Wound. 2B56 Mavne Expos. Lex., Magma, .. a squeezed 
mass of a certain consistence. 

2. ‘Any crudemixtureof mineral or organic matters, 
in a thin pasty state* (Ure Diet. Arts 1839 ). 

2682 tr. Willis' Rent. Med. Wks. V<5cab., Magma, the 
blended dross and feces of several metals, as also of chyrai- 
cal extractions. 1782 Kirwan xnPkil. Trans. LXXIIl. zj 
[They] afford no crystals, but only a magma or mother 
liquor. 2806 Hatchett rb/d. XCVI. iir It formed with 
sulphuric acid a thick black magma. 2838 T. Thomson 
Chem. Org. Bodies 68B A concentrated solution of potash 
forms with bird-lime a whitish magma, which becomes brown 
by evaporation, 2854 J. Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Sci., 
Chem. 24 A magma of dark-coloured sugar. 2875 H. C. 
Wood Therap. (1879) 93 It . . should be so moist as to con- 
stitute a magma, 2894 Huxley Wks. IX. 8 Our earth 
may once have formed part of a nebulous cosmic magma, 

3. Geol. a. One of two or more supposed strata 
of fluid or semi-fluid matter lying beneath the 
solid crust of the earth, b. The amorphous basis 
of certain porphyritic rocks. 

2865 HaughtOn Man. Geol. 3 According to Durocher.. 
the hrst and second layers of the globe are composed of 
totally different materials. I'he outer layer, which he (NiUs 
the Acid Magma, corresponds with the granit«; and the 
inner or second layer, which he calls the Basic Magma, 
Corresponds with the trap rocks and the greenstones. 2869 
Bhillips Vesuv. xii. 336 Whether these rocks .. constitute 
practically* a solid basis, or float in a magma of slow 
fluidity’. 2874 Dawkins in Ess. Owen's Coll, fitanchester 
V. 148 Two distinct layers or magmas beneath the ^traiine 
rocks. 2882 Geikie Text-hk. Geol. ii. 11. «««. 87 *Ianj, 
cry’slalHne rocks consist .. of a magma or paste, in '^n 
the crystalline particles are .. embedded. 

VcUanccs C.t. Brit. 1 . 1= There will thus ‘ 

pressure of the molten magma into the roots O' ' . 

4. Pharmacy'. An ointment or confection ol a 

softish consistence, (fijd- -^f"*** n«!ve 

iSjs Duncuson JIM. Lex. (ed. is). Jfapnx. .also, a sal 
of a certain consistence. »^«;r.:nrT in the 

Hence Magmatic c., of or pertaining to the 

magma (sense 3 ). r'l i 

tka-^ent. obf. rare-', [nd. 1 - vta^- 

' . tnf-rMse 2623 in CocKCKASL 

menlttm.} Great mcreasc. s 
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ICaglXLOid (mce'gmoid), a. Bot. [f. Magma + 
-oil).] (.See quot.) 

1879 W. A. Leighton Liehcti’^ora (ed. 3) 516 Mogmoid, 
like an alga, consisting of spherical green cellules. 

Magna Cliarta, Magna Carta (mse-gna 

ka*Jla;. Also 7//. magna chartaes. [med.L., sig- 
nifying * great charter*.] The Great Charter of 
English personal and political liberty, obtained 
from King John in 1215, repeatedly confirmed, 
and appealed to in all disputes between the sove- ' 
reign and his subjects, till the establishment of 
constitutional government. 

1x879 Rolls ofParlL I. 224 Quod tollatur mapna carta de 
foribus Ecclesiarum.1 xs68 Grafton Chron. II. n8 This 
Parliament king Edwards lawes were again restored, & 
Magna carta confirmed. 1641 Lo. J. Dicbv Sp. in Ho. 
Comm. 19 Jan. 15 An Accumulation of all the piiblique 
Grievances since Magna Carta. 1766 Blackstone Comm. 
n. V. 74 John was obliged to consent, by his magna carta, j 
that [etc.]. 1865 Dickens Muf. Fr, i. v, Considered to I 
represent the penn’orth appointed by Magna Charta. ^ I 
transf, and Jig. 1630 B. Jonson Nc^v Inti i, i. It is against ' 
my freehold, inheritance, My Magna Charta.. To drink 
such balderdash, or bonny*clabber. 1643 PavNNc.S'tw. Potver 
ParL 1. (ed. 2) 22 Which you may reade in ancient Magna 
Chartaes. a x686 T. Watson Body Divin. (1692) 460 The 
Covenant of Grace is our Magna Charta, by vertue of which 
God passeth himself over to us to be our God. 1879 G. G. 
Scott Led. Mediaev. Archtt. II. 181, I have called the use 
of diagonal ribs the Magna Charta of the art of vaulting. 

+ Blagnse'voxis, a. Obs. rare—’’, [as if f.' L. 
*inaptstv-us (f. magn-us great + levnm age) + -ous.] 
Of great age. Gk andevous. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

IlMagna'le. Obs. [asifa. L.*///fl^;w/^,smg. of 
Magkalia.J a great or wonderful thing, a wonder. 

1683 CocKERAM, Magnallst great things to be wondered at. 
[1626 Bacon Sylva § 747 To restore Teeth in Age, were 
Magnale Naturse.] 1646 J. Hall Hors Vac. 115 ]Tis great 
art in dissimulation to dissemble the art of dissimulation, 
greater to performe that Magnale in Perspective. 1650 
Charleton Paradoxes Ep. Ded. A 4 b, In the discovery of 
some Magnale in Knowledg. 1665 Glanvill Scepsis Set, 
vi. 24 We’I examine these Accounts of the Magnale. 

II Ma^a'lia, sb. pi. Obs, Also 7 erron. mag- 
nalia’s. [L. viagitdlia neut. pi., f. viagnus great.J 
Great or wonderful works ; wonders. 

X64S Howell Lett. (1892) II. 663 In Natures Cabinet .. 
there are divers mysteries and MagnaUa’s yet unknown. 
1640 G, Daniel Trinareh.^ Hen. /K, evii, These the Mag* 
nalta, w®^ but some can find In Nature, Earth by Earth only 
Calcin’d. iWi Glanvill Sadducismus 82 He made no dis- 
covery of the Magnalia of .\rt or Nature. 

t Magna'lity. Obs. [f. Magnalia + -itv.] 
A great or wonderful thing. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. it, iii. 70 Too greedy of 
magnalities, we are apt to make but favourable experiments 
concerning welcome truths, 1682 — Chr. Mor, nt. § 14 Fill 
thy Spiric .. with the mysteries of Faith, the magnalicies of 
Keligion. 

II IWagnanerie (man^'an^rr ). [F., f. magnan 

silkworm.] A silkworm house. 

2887 Paton in Encyel. Brit, XXII. 59/2 Small educations 
reared apart from the ordinary magnanerie, for the produc- 
tion of graine alone, were recommended. x888 E. A. Butler 
Silkworms 53 In large establishments, or magnaneries, as 
they are called. 

t Ma^a’nimate, v. Obs, rare-K [f. L. 
inagfmjtim~us (see Magnanimous) + -ate.] trans, 
To^render high-souled ; to cheer, inspirit. 

1640 Howell Dodona's Gr. g Prc.sent danger magnanimats 
them, and inflames their courage. 

t Magnanime, a. AlsoGmagnanyme. 
[a. F. magnanime, ad. L. inagitammus ; see Mag- 
nanimous.] High-souled, lofty, magnanimous. 

1523 Cromwell in Merriman Li/e fy Lett. (1902)!. 30 This 
high and Magnanyme enterpry.se. Compl. Scot. Ep, 

Queen 2 Illusiir princes, engendrit of magnanune genoligie. 
XS90 R. Hitchcock Wit i b, Neither to profitle, 
but to most magnanime and hautie endes. 

Magnanimioua, obs. form of Magnanimous. 
Magnanimity (mre:gnani’miti). [a. F, mag- 
nanUnite, ad. L. viagnanimitat-ettif f. viagnanimus 
Magnanimous.] 

fX, Used (with somewhat vague meaning) as the 
name of one of the virtues recognized in mediceval 
etliics. Obs. 

Primarily this represented the Aristotelian fityaXo\i/vxta 
^1> but in scholastic descriptions the notion was modi- 
fied m accordance with Christian ideals, and blended with 
elements suggested by the etymology of the L. word {.animus 
being capable of tlie sense ‘ courage ’) ; hence ‘ m.agnanimity ’ 
IS often classed as a subdivision of * fortitude * (so Aquinas 
following Macrobitis In Somn. Scip. 1. viii. | 7). ’ 

‘ *34° Ayenb. 164 Magnanimite Is he3nesse gratnesse and 

noblesse of wylhede .. pis uirtue he^ tuo delles: greate 
hinges onworhb and wel grater to nime an hand. cz3^ 
Chaucer Sec. Nun's T. no Right so men goostly in this 
inayden free Seycn of felth the magnanymytee. <:x4X2 
Hoccleve De Ref. Princ. 3900 Off - magnanimite now 
wole I trete, pat is lo seyn, strong herte or grete corage. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (\V. de W. 1531) 136 Magnanimity is the 
vertue, wherby man or woman hath a di^c^ele doughtynesse 
. . lo Speke or to do that thyngc that they ought lo do by 
right and reason for the loue of god. 
t 2 . Lofty courage ; fortitude. Obs. 

(In some examples perh. the Aristotelian sense : see 3.) 
1509 Barclay 0/ FolysKtnd) 2o6.For his strength and 

magnanimitie..Onefoundcongrounde like to him can not be. 
2560 Daus tr. Sleidane''s Comm. 322 This .. magnanimiii 


in so great adversity [L. in rebus adversis animi/oriiindol 
got him great love every wher amongs al men. 2576 Gas- 
coigne Steele GL Ded. (Arb.) 43 Shalj I yelde to mysery 
as a iust plague apointed for my portion? Magnanimitie 
saith no. 2610 Willet Hexapla Daniel 62 In Courage and 
magnanimitie superiour to Hercules. 2744 Harris Three 
Treat. Wks. (184*) 107, I can bear whatever happens with 
manlike magnanimity. 2801 Mar. Edccworth Angelina 
iL (1832) 13 ‘i'he courage and magnanimity with which she 
had c.scaped from her aristocratic persecutors. 

3 , In the Aristotelian sense of fieyaXotpvxio. (see 
below). Also, loftiness of thought or purpose ; 
grandeur of designs, nobly ambitious spirit. Now 
rare. 

In Aristotle the word (by modem translators rendered 
* greatsouledness * highmindedne.ss *) expresses the a«i- 
lude of one who, rightly conscious of his own great merits, 
is indifferent to praise except from those whose approval is 
valuable, regards the chances of fortune with equanimity, 
and, while ready lo confer benefits, will seldom condescend 
to accept them. 

2598 Barcklcy Felic. Man (1631) 167 Carolus Martellus 
shewed great magnanimitie in refusing principalitie. ^2652 
Hobbes Rket. (1840) 437 Magnanimuy ..is a virtue by 
which a man is apt lo do great benefits. 2727 L Howel 
Desiderius 74 We are indued with a spiritual Magnan- 
imity, that sets us above the Desire of temporal Goods. 
2762 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xllv. 499 The queen's magnani- 
mity in forming such extensive projects was the more remark- 
able. 2769 Robertson Chas. xi. Wks. 1813 III. 267 That 
magnanimity of soul which delights in bold enterprizes. 

4 . Nobility of feeling; superiority to petty resent- 
ment or jealousy ; generous disregard of injuries. 

2772 Burke Lett.^ to Bp. o/Chester (1844) I. 272 It may be 
magnanimity in Lord Mansfield to despise attacks made 
upon himself. ,*785 Paley Mor. Philos. Wks. 1825 IV. 9 
Forgiveness of injuries is accounted by one sort of people 
magnanimity, by another meanness. 2842 Elphinstone 
Hist. India II. 210 The mean spiiit of Mahmud was incap- 
able of imitating the magnanimity of his enemy. x868 E. 
Edwards Ralegh I. xtii. 258 Ralegh .. on former occ^ipns 
had shown towards Essex a wise and noble magnanimity. 
1900 J. H. i\vmHZKa Cltapiers /r, Arisiotle'‘s Ethics 24^ 
with regard to honour and dishonour, there is a mean called 
magnanimity, or high-mindedness, a species of excess called 
vanity, and a defect called pusillanimity or llttle-mindedness. 
b. pi. Instances of magnanimity. 
i639^Wotton in (1672) 241 Some seeming Mag- 

nanimities being indeed (if you sound them well) at the 
bottom, v'cry Impoiencies. 2844 Mrs. Browning Drama oj 
Exile Poems 1850 I. 73 Aspire Unto the calms and mag- 
nanimities,..To which thou art elect. 

+ 6. In occasional use : Affectation of grandeur ; 
magnificence. Obs. 

1658 Sir T. Buowne Hydriot. 48 Pyramids, Arches, Obe- 
lisks, were but the irregularities of vain-glory and wilde 
enormities of ancient magnanimity. 

1 6 . IVater of magttammtiy x any gently stimu- 
lating remedy. {Syd. Soe. Lex.) Obs. 

2862 Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon li. iii. 65 Distilled Ants 
(W.'Uer of MagnanimiiyX . 

Magnanimous (mcegnaj-nimss), a. Also 6-7 
magnanimious. [f. L. inagnanivi-ns (f. inagnus 
great -k animus soul : corresponding in formation 
to Gr. /xeyaAd^uxoy, and in scholastic Latin used 
as its translation) + -ous. Cf. F. vtagnamme!\ 

1 . Great in courage ; nobly brave or valiant. Of 
qualities, actions, etc. ; Proceeding from or mani- 
testing high courage. ? Ohs, 

x^^ Mirr. Mag. ib, The incouragement, that the mag- 
nanimious Cesar gaue vnto his souTdiours. 2589 Warner 
A lb, Eng. Prose Add. (1612) 332 Elisa (whom the Phoeni- 
cians for her magnanimious dying, did afterwardes name 
Dido). 2663 G, Havers A ilella Valle’s Trav. E. India 196 
The first course seem’d safest and most considerate j the 
latter was more magnanimous, but with-all temerarious. 
^2719 Addison fz'/V. Chr, Rclig. iii. (1733) 25 The irre- 
proachable lives and magnanimous sufferings of their fol- 
lowers. 2761 Hume Hist, Eng. 11, xli. 430 When she saw 
an evident necessity she braved danger with magnanimous 
courage. 2770 Junius Lett, xxxviii. 189 note. All ihexr mag- 
nanimous threats ended in a ridiculous vote of censure. 2828 
Scorr F, M. Perth xxxiv. The Douglas . . was loo mag- 
nanimous not to interest himself in what was passing. 2858 
Longf. M. Staudish iii. For he was great of heart, mag- 
nanimous, courtly, courageous. 

2 . High-souled ; nobly ambitious; lofty of pur- 
pose; noble in feeling or . conduct. Now chiefly : 
Superior to petty resentment or jealousy, loftily 
generous in disregard of injuries. (Cf. Magnan- 
imity 3, 4.) 

2598 Haydockc tr, Lomazzo 11, 30^ L’slice being .. a mas- 
culine vertue, hath manlie, magnanimious, considerate and 
moderate actions. 1604 T, Wright Passions v. § 4. 225 It 
cannot but proceede from a noble magnanimious mindc to 
contemne all base iniuriesoffered. 2633G. Herbert Temple, 
Ch. Porch Ivi, Pitch thy behaviour low, thy projects high ; 
So shall thou humble and magnanimous be. c 2665 Mrs. 
Hutchinson Mem, Cot. Hutchinson (2846) 33 He was so 
truly magnanimous, that prosperity could never lift him 
ui> in the least. 2769 Blackstone Comm, iv. xxxiii. 416 
Richard the first, a brave and magnanimous prince, was a 
sportsman as well asa soldier. 2802 Wordsw. Sonu.,^ Great 
men havebeen among vs \ They knew. .what strength was, 
that would not bend But in magnanimous meekness. 2847 
Disraeli Tancred 11. i. They think they are doing a very 
kind and generousand magnanimous thing. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng. II. 167 The magnanimous frankness of a man 
who had done great things, and who could well afford to 
acknowledge some deficiencies. 

' Hence Kngna’nlmo'aBly adv . ; Magna'nijno'ns- 
ness rare = MAOXANisiiTr. 

1606 W, WIoodcockeJ Hist. Ivstine xi'iii. 71 They should 


.. see he had the like liberallity a.id magnMimoesatw 
of mind. 1611 toTCR., Magnani, mment^ 

2614 Earl bTiRLiNO Domes-day iv. Ixxvii, ggu-i^' 
first from death by deeds redeem’d their nam« And 
nent magnanimously grew. 1756 Burke ReUr 
i. Wks. VIII. 159 With Hannibal at her gates, she 
land) had nobly and magnanimously refused all «etnr-v 
treaty. 1851 D. W11.SON Preh. Ann. (1S63) 11 . hk ,>• ,*^5 
A golden treasure which they magnammoudy rtso’ve^ 
should be equitably divided. 1862 MRS-OLiFHANT/a/^/ 
Mortimers II. 257, I am not sure my great macnanlmo^ 
ness did not have a root in what Harry called ‘feelir-tx. 
travagant *. x88^ Manch. Exam. 7 Feb. 5/2 'Ihe Fieodi 
journals magnanimously drop their querulous lone. 

Magnase. rare—^, A workman’s corruptfotia 
of Manganese. (Cf. Magnus.) Only attrih. ia 
magnase black. 

2849-50 Weale's Diet, Terms, Magnase black is the best 
of all blacks for drjdn^ in oil without addition, or prtpaa. 
lion of the oil. 2854 in Fairholt Diet. Tams Ait. 

Magnate (mre-gn^it). Chiefly pi. Also S-9 
magnat. [ad. late L. magiidt-, viagiias (aljo 
magndtus), f. magmts great.] 

1 . A great man; a noble; a man of wealth or 
eminence in any sphere. 

Not in Johnson or'Jbdd. It is possible that all ihe«. 
amples before the 19th c. represent the L plural vta^rMt, 
2430-40 Lydc. Bochas ix. xxxiv. (1558) 35 The peaU‘1 
states rulers of the toun Called Magnates. 1590 Sii j. 
Smyth Disc. Weapons Ded. 15 Your Lordships (Uinj the 
Nobilitie and Magnates of the Kingdome). 1654 TR.ur 
Comm. Job Lii, 322 For Magnates are Magueies, they 
draw many by their example. 2790 Bokkf. Fr. liev. 39 llie 
popular representative and . . the magnates of the kingdom. 
2814 Byron i. vii, Born of high lineage .. Heminjkd 
with the Magnates of his land. 2844 Ld. Hroucham Bril, 
Const. L (1862) 5 A patrician ^body accustomed lo coniidtr 
themselves as the magnates in a country. x8so\V. Ir\isc 
Goldsmith \x. 220 T’he associateofjohnson, Burke, Topha.'a 
Beauclerc, and other magnates. 1874 L Stepheu Bcttn 
in Library (1892) I. iv, 167 Unlike the irritable raa of 
literary magnates . . fScott] never lost a friend. 1883 Ferit. 
Reif. 2 Nov. 609 'J'he .small class of territorial magnates who 
possess the soil of the country. 

trans/. 2853 Kane Grinuell Exp. xxxiii. (1856) 290 Th« 
stars, except one or two of the northern magnates, iovisihle 
at noonday. 

2 . spec. In Hungary, and formerly in Poland, a 
member of the Upper House in' the Diet. 

2797 Ettcycl, Brit. (ed. 3) XV. 290/2 The bishops ofCracw 
and Kiow . . and several magnats declared that they would 
never consent to the establishment of such a comnuwen. 
284s S. Austin Ranke’s Hist. Re/, I, i8x In Hungary some 
magnates and cities were quickly reduced to oWience. 
Ibid. II. 461 A few magnates collected around the king. 

t Magnatical, a, Obs. [f. prec. + -lai.] 
? Lordly, domineering. 

x6o8 H. Clapham Et rour on Le/t Hand, To Rdr. A sb 
Their magnaticall one-eard Inuectiues were set on lire trom 
hell, for destroying the Church peace. • 

Magne- (mre*gnf) an irregular combining form 
used instead of Magneto-, in certain scientific 
terms introduced by Faraday : — 
Ma:^e-cry*stal, a crystal acted upon by 
ism. Ma:gnecrysta*llic a,, pertaining 
produced by magnetism upon a crystalline body* 
Margaele-ctric a, = Magneto-ELectbic. 
o'ptic rz., pertaining to the relation between tee 
optic axis of a crystal and the line of magnetic 
force through it. . p... 

2831 Faraday [see Magneto-electric]. 3848 — m ^ | • 
Trans. CXXXIX. 4 They [sc. results) appear to 

us a new force,, which. .1 will cqnvention.TlIydcsigna j 

anew word, as the magnecrysiallic force. 
perceive no traces of any phenomena having 
optic, or magnecrysiallic, or any other relation to rh* 
talHne structure of the masses. 2870 Bence J 

p'araday II. 34B The action of heat on niagne*crystais. 7y 
Noad &.Preece Electricity 300 An impelling . l. 

from the magnetic and the diamagnetic, and _ 

[Faraday) called the maqne-crystallie /orce. iBoi * 

WELL Elccir. 4- Magn. il. 46 Magnecrysiallic phenomena. 

Maguefy, obs. form of Magnify- 
Magnelle, obs. form of Mangonel. 
tMagneS. Obs. Also 4 niaguas. 

viagnes=~Cxx. d Ma7Fijs A( 0 oy, the Magnesian ston , 
Magnet.] A magnet, loadstone. ^ Though 


2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. vii. (* 495 ' 557 * 

;he magnas drawyth yren lo itself: iheadmasdm^ ^ , 
away fro the magnas. Ibid. Ixii. 573^11 


ymage hangyih in the ayre'by the myghte and 4, 

stone magnes. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Gl j 
Thys is a merveilous nedle, whiche beinge . ai. 

heare) onlye with the Magnes .shoulde knowe to turn 
waye lo the North pole, a 2586 Swxz't Arcadia ■ 5A 
113 b, As a perfect Magnes, though pul in ,q a 

will thorow the boxe send forth his imbraced ^e^ 
beloued needle, a 2677 Hale Prim. Ortg. |he 

In this lower World there seems many thing-smrec _ 
special useofMankinL.theAIetalsof Silver, * Lion- ' 

the very Situation of the Seas, the Magnes. 17S 
ardtts' Mirr. Stones 206. , 

is. atirib . : magnes-stone, in the same 
,398 Tbdvisa Barth. De P. B. XVI. Ixii. (J49,3' 57A 
„r nfld tIlC\ OlS'" 


ben mountaynsof suche magnes *'*ones and the) 
them and breke shippes that ben nayled 'J'*"’ eninii« 
Sidney Arcadia iii. (2590) 267 M i» the S’Sht 0 


Sidney Arcadia iii. (2590) 207 as 11 inc ^ QptssrR 
had bene a Magnes stone to his courage. is 

P. Q. II. xli. 161S PUKCIIAS Pilgrims ii. ' 4 "^ .j « 
neither Iron or Steele, or tiic Magnes Stone t ' 
make the Tombe of Mahomet to hang in the A) re. 
c. transf. Magnetic virtue. 
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MAGNETIC, 


1664 Evelyn Sylva 33 There is such a Magnes in this 
simple Tree as does manifestly draw to it self some occult, 
and wonderful virtue. 

d. Applied to eacli of the poles. 
a 1653 G. Daniel Idyll 164 His temper’d Earth, whips 
(as you Agitate The Ayre) to either Magnes, This, or That. 

fMagnesane. Chem. Obs, [f. Magnes-ia: 
see -ANE^.] Chloride of magnesium. 

x8iz Sir H, Daw C/im. Philos. 353 It is evident that 
there exists a combination of magnesium and chlorine; 
though this body, which may be called magnesane, has 
never been examined in a separate state. 

Magnesia (miegnr/ia). Also 4 magnasia, 5 
magnetia. [a. med.L. viagitesia, a. Gr. 37 hlayv-qaia 
* the Magnesian stone’, a designation of two 
different minerals : (i) the loadstone ; (2) a stone 
shining like silver, perhaps talc (Liddell & Scott). 

It is not clear which of these two senses gave rise to the 
alchemical use ; the brilliant lustre ascribed by the alchemists 
to ‘magnesia’ favours the latter view, and the substance 
seems not to have been identified with the loadstone, in spite 
of the resemblance of its name to the familiar word 
fl. Alchemy. A mineral alleged by some al- 
chemists to be one of the ingredients of the philo- 
sopher’s stone. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Cwi. Yeojii. Prol. <5- 7*. 902 Take the stoon 
that Titanos men name. Which is that quod he. Magnasia 
is the same, Seyde Plato. Ibid. 905 What is Magnasia, 
good sire, I yow preye. It is a water that is maad, I seye, 
Of elementes foure, quod Plato. 1472 Ripley Comp. Alch. 
Pref. in Ashm. (1652) 133 Our Stone ys callyd the lesse 
World one and three, Magneua also of Sulphure and Mer- 
cury Prapot thnate by Nature most perFytly. X477 Norto.v 
O rd. Alch. iii. ibid. 42 Another Stone,. you must have 
withall .. A Stone glittering with perspecuitie .. The price 
of an Ounce Conveniently Is twenty shillings; ..Her name 
is Magnetia, few people her knowe. x6io B. Jonson Alch. 
11. ill, Your marchesite, your tutie, your magnesia. 
fiy. 1651 Biggs New Disp. Pref. b 2 b, We catchy at onely 
painted Buiter-flyes, and speculate not the Magnesia or sub- 
stantiality of Physicks, but rather its Umbrage; not the 
Body, but the Bark, and superficial out side, 

'i' b. Used by Paracelsus for : Amalgam. Obs. 
1641 French Distill, vi. (1631) 185 Hang plates of gold 
over the fume of Argent vlve, and they will become white, 
friable, and fluxil as wax. This is called the Magnesia of 
gold, as saith Paracelsus. 

+ 2. =Manganesbi. black magnesia. Ohs. 
IThis use prob, arose from the notion that manganese was 
a form of the ‘magnesia ’ of alchemy. There may, however, 
have been someearlycoiifusionof manganese wlihloadstone: 
Pliny N. H. xxxvi, ixvi says that loadstone {magites lapis) 
was used in making glass. In the Latin of early chemistry 
the word was applied to various other substances \ e.g. mag 
nesiaopalitta wasa red sulphide of antimony (? = Kermes 3).] 
1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 79 Magnesia (In the Glass-houses, 
called Manganese), xyia tr. Pomet's Hist. Dmgs I. 103/2 
The last ingredient Ur. of Cristalline Glass] ts Mangane>e, 
or Magnesia, so called from its Likeness in Colour, Weight 
and Substance to the Load-Stone. 1753 Chambers Cycl, 
Supp. s.v. Magitissa, Many have supposed the Magnis-^ 
to be the same with magnesia, that is, manganese, but this 
is an error. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X. 427/1 Black Mag- 
nesia. See Manganese. 

3 . (In early use often ^ white inagntsia = xs\o^X.. 
magnesia alba^ in contradistinction to black mag- 
nesia ; see 2.) a. Originally, and still in popular 
language, applied to hydrated magnesium car- 
bonate, a white earthy powder, used in medicine 
as an antacid and cathartic. Calcined magnesia ; 
magnesium oxide (pure ‘magnesia*: see b) pre- 
pared by heating the carbonate, b. In modem 
Chemistry^ an alkaline earth, now recognized as 
the oxide of magnesium (MgO). 

[This application of the word seems not to be connected 
with the use in sense i, but to have been suggested by the 
mod.L. magnes carnens ‘flesh-magnet’, applied nsso by 
Cardan (Dr vii, Opera 111. 473) to awhile earth 

resembling osteocolla, because it was found to adhere 
strongly to the Ups, and was therefore supposed to have the 
same attraction for flesh that the loadstone has for iron. 
The mod.L. term magnesia alba seems to have been first 
employed by Hoffmann in 1722 (Opera 1740 IV. 479/2).] 
1753 J. Black Exper. Mapiesia Alba etc. (1893) 7, 1 have 
had no opportunity of seeing Hoffman’s first magnesia. 
Ibid. 8 I’hose who would prepare a magnesi.a from Epsom 
salt may use the following process. 1794 Sullivan Vieio 
Nat. I. 240 It exists in a state of combination, in Hme-stone, 
common magnesia, alkalis, &c. 1799 Med. gml. II. 206 
Magnesia has long been a celebrated remedy for these [sto- 
machic] complaints. xBx* Sir H, Davy Chem. Philos. 48 
Hoffman, in the beginning of the 18th century, pointed out 
magnesia as a peculiar substance. 18*3 Bvkon yuan x. 
Ixxtii, These sodas and magnesias Which form that biller 
draught, the human sp^ies. 2878 Huxley Physiogr. So 
The metal combines with the^ oxygen of the air to form 
oxide of magnesium or magnesia. 

C. atlrfb. 

1846 G. E. Day \r.Simon's Anim. Chem. II. 133 The mag- 
nesia sails would . . answer this purpose better. 1876 Pbeece 
& SiVEWRJCHT Telegraphy 34 A solution of the magnesia 
sulphate (MgSO*. Epsom salts). 

Magfnosiau (mregnr’Jian), n. [f. Magnesia 4* 
-AN.J Of or pertaining to, or containing magnesia. 

2794 Sullivan Vlexu Nat. I. 434 The five simple earths 
are, the calcareous, the ponderous, the magnesian or 
muriatic, the argillaceous, and the siliceous. 1799 Tennant 
in Phil. Trans. LXXXIX. 309’ Magnesian limestone may 
be easily distinguished from that which is purely calcareous, 
by the slowness of its .solution in acids. xSoy T. Th^imn 
Chem. (ed. 3) II. 476 Magnesia has a ve^ marked affinity 
./or alumma. . . This afhnity was first pointed out AM 
Chenevix in his analysis of magnesian stones. x8x* Sir H. 


Da\'Y Chem. Philos, 33 In 1756 Dr. Black published his 
admirable researches on calcareous, magnesian, and alkaline 
substances. 1876 Page Adv, Textbk. Ceol. v, 102 Dolo- 
mite IS a granular or crystalline variety of magnesian lime- 
stone. X882 Rep. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Met. U.S. 622 This 
earth has a magnesian or chalky aspect. 

b. Magnesian limestone Gcol., a name for 
the lower division of the New Red Sandstone rocks, 
now known as * Permian*. 

*836 T. Thomson Ouil. AfitUfCeol.t 4 Min. Anal. II. 142 
Ihe magnesian hmestone begins at Tynemouth, and extends 
..as far as Nottingham. x86s \.\^\A.Etem. Ceol. (ed, 6) 456 
For the lower^ or Magnesian Limestone division of English 
Geologists, Sir R. Murchison proposed, in 1841, the name 
of Permian. 

tMagne'siated, a. Chem. Obs. [f. Mag- 
nesia + -ATE -{- vjiij 1 .] Combined with magnesia. 

1796 Kirwan Etem. Min. (ed. 2) 11. 386 After dissolving 
the Magnesiated Iron in any acid. 

USaguesic (mregnrsik), a. [f. Magnes-ia and 
Magnes-ium - h -1C.] a. Containing magnesia, b. 
In names of salts : Of or pertaining to magnesium. 

1877 ’Y.VAz.zext Alkali Trade 208 ThU tendency to fuse 
on the part of the mixture is due to the magnesic chloride. 
x88 1 S . P. Thompson in Nature XX IV. 465 Magneric pJatino- 
cyanide. 1894 £/. S, Tariff \i\ Times x6 Aug. 6/2 Mag- 
nesic fire-brick, 

MagnesiferoxiS(maegnz*srferas), a. [f.mod.L. 
inagnhi-a : see -ferous.] Containing magnesia. 
1856 Max-ke Expos. Lex. 

lUEagnesiofendte (magnFjsipfeTail). Min. [f. 
magnesio-^ taken as combining form of Magnesia + 
Ferrite.] Black octahedral crystals of magnesia 
and oxide of iron, from Vesuvius. 
x868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 152- 

lUTa^nesite (mae'gnfsait). Min. [f. Mag- 
nes-ia + -ITE 1.] Carbonate of magntsmin, occur- 
ring commonly in compact white masses, but occa- 
sionally crystalline. 

Formerly applied also to the hydrous silicate ofmagnesium 
(sepiolite or meerschaum). 

1815 W. Phillips Out/. Min. 4-^ Geol. (x8t8) 27 Magnesia 
is combined with the carbonic acid in the magnesite. 1B6* 
Dana EUm. Geol. 63. 1877 Kinczett Alkali Trade 207 
Neutralising the acid liquor., with Greek stone or very 
nearly pure magnesite (carbonate of magnesium). 

Magfnesium (maegnpsium, -f‘J*um). Chem- [f. 
Magnesia, on the type of other names of metals 
in -UM, -lUM.] 
fl. = Manganese. Obs. 

x8o8 Sir H, Davy in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 346, I sh.ill 
venture to denominate the metaU from the alkaline earths 
barium, strontium, calcium, and magnium : the last of these 
words i< undoubtedly objectionable, but magnesium (foot- 
note refers to Bergman Opusc, 11. 200] has been already 
applied to metallic manganese. 

2 . A chemical element, one of the ‘ metals of the 
alkaline earths being the base of magnesia. 

Though one of the most widely diflused of elemenis it is 
found in nature only m composition, and wasdiscovered by 
Sir H. Davy in 1807 and first successfully separated by 
Bussy in 1830, as a light silvery inctal^ ductile and malleable, 
which is stable in dry air but tarnishes when exposed to 
moisture, and burns with a blinding white light when held 
in a flame. Symbol Mg. 

^x8i* Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 352 That magnesia con- 
sists of magnesium and oxygene, is proved both by analysis 
and synthesis. 1841 Brande Man. Chem. (ed. 5) 705. x88o 
Nature XXL 289 On the dichroitic fluorescence of magne- 
sium-p!atinum<yancde. x88r Lockver in Nature No. 617. 
394 The spectra are as distinct as the spectrum of magnesium. 

Q. ailrib.: magnesium lamp, a lamp constructed I 
to burn magnesium ; magnesium light, n brilliant 
light produced by the combustion of magnesium ; 
m’agnesium ribbon, thread, wire, a thin strip 
or wire of magnesium prepared for burning. 

x86o Photogr. News 8 June 70/2 A rival.. to the strong 
lights hitherto used is like to spring up in Bunsen’s ’'mag- 
nesium-lamp. X87X M. Collins Mrg. Mcrch. I. vi. 204 
A magnesium lamp stood on the table. x86o Photogr. Ne^vs 
8 June 70/2 The excellence of the “magnesium-light. xBji 
Kingsley At Last vi, My host, .. by the help of the mag. 
nesium light, had penetrated further into the cave. x8^ 
Authonfs Photogr, Bull. 111. 126 “Magnesium ribbon. 
tXAo Photogr. Netvs 8 June 70/2 Notwithstanding the high 
price of the “magnesium thread. 1864 Proc, Amer. Phil. 
Hoc. IX.^^58 “Magnesium wire. 1878 H. S. Wilson Alp. 
Ascents iii. 94 The intense flame of the magnesium wire. 

SCa^et (mse'gnet). Also 5-7 magneto, 6 
mangnet. [a. OF. inaptele (also mantUe)^ or di- 
rectly ad. L. maptHa, accus. of maples \ see 
Magnes. 

The word has been superseded in mod, F. Lyaf«/n«/,but 
is current in the other Rom. and Teut. langs. ; It., Sp., Pg. 
viagnete^ Ger., Da., Sw. magnet^ Du. magneet.) 

L Min. ,= Loadstone ; a variety of magnetite 
(proto-sesquioxlde of iron) characterized by its 
power of attracting iron and steel, and by certain 
other associated properties (see 2), 
rx44o Promp. Pam, 325/1 Magnets, precj'owse stone, 
magnes. X447 Eokenkam .S'O'w/j'xtRoxb.) 14 Hym ihowte 
that neverc in so Ij'tjd space He had more .*:eyn, wych his 
herte drow As the magnet doth iryn. xSSS Eden Decades 
322 The Ilande of Magnete that is the iTand of the lode 
Mone which is vnder or near abowte the northe pole. 1601 
Holl.\nd Pliny ll. 515 Dlnocratcs began to make the 
arched roufe of the temple of .Arsinoe all of Magnet or this 
Loadstone, <1x674 Milton Hist. Mosc. lii. Wks. i8^x 
y HI. ^87 In midst of this white City stands a CasOehuilt 
of MagncL 17*8 Pesiberton Newton's Philos. 13 lliat j 


any stone should have so amazing a property, as we find in 
the magnet [etc.], c x86o Faraday Forces Nat. v. 130 There 
are some curious bodies in nature which are called mag* 
nets or loadstones— ores of iron. i86x C. W. King Ant. 
Gems (1866) 60 On Magnet, a black compact and hard iron- 
o^, I have seen rude intagli of the Lower Empire. 

2 . A piece of loadstone ; also, a piece of iron or 
steel to which the characteristic properties of load- 
stone have been imparted, either permanently or 
temporarily, by contact with another magnet, by 
induction, or by means of an electric current. A 
magnet has an a.xis, at the extremities of which 
(the ‘ poles’) the attractive power is greatest, and 
at the middle of which it becomes nil. ‘NYhen 
suspended freely, a magnet assumes such a position 
that one of its poles (hence called the north pole) 
points approximately nortli, and the other (the 
south pole) approximately south; the like poles 
of two magnets repel each other, while the unlike 
poles attract eacli other. 

Bar magnet^ a polarized rod of iron, now much used in 
the construction of electro-magnetic apparatus. HcrsC'Shoe 
magnet, a magnet made of steel in the form of a horbc-shoe. 
Natural magnet : one consisting of loadstone ; opposed to 
artificial tnagnet. See also Electro-aiacnet. 

1625 N. Carpenter Ccog. Del. 1. iii, (1635) 57 Let there 
bee cut out of a rocke of Load-stone, a Magnet of reasonable 
quantity. 1727 De Foe Syst. Magic i. ii. (1840) 58-9 What 
would have Seen said, to see him make a piece of iron dance 
round a table, while the agent held the Magnet imderneailu 
X777 Priestley /I/u//. Affpir. (1782) 1 . xiii. 151 Weare not 
..able to conceive bow it is that a magnet attracts iron. 
1832 Nat. Philos. II. Magnetism v. 53 (U. K. S.) These 
horse-shoe magnets . . may be rendered magnetic by the 
same process as a straight bar. 1839 G. Bird Nat. Philos, 
146 Each portion will become a perfect magnet, each of the 
fractured ends exhibiting a polar state, as perfect as the 
entire magnet, 1894 Bottone Etectr. Inslr. Makhig(ed. 6) 
156 A bar-jnagner, around one pole of which is coiled about 
a hundred feet of.. copper wire. Ibid. 231 It is easilyseen, 
that if (as in bell magnets, horseshoe magnets) the winding 
is not carried on [etc.]. 

b. In extended sense; A body possessing the 
properties characteristic of a magnet. 

*797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X. 435/2 [Cavallo’s hypothesis] 
is, that the earth itself is a magnet. 


3 . fg. Something which attracts. 

*655 H. Vaughan Bilex Srint., Sfarre vi, These arc the 
Magnets which so strongly move .'Vnd work all night upon 
thy light and love. 1687 Dryden Hind P. iif. 368 T«o 
magnets, heaven and earth, allure to bliss, The larger load- 
stone that, the nearer this. 3691-8 Norris Praet, Disc. 
(1711) 111. 12 God is the true great Magnet of our souls. 
^777 Miss Burney Evelina xxi. They know the attraction 
of the magnet that draws me. x8oo Mrs. Hervev Mourtray 
Pam. 11.64 The lovely Emma ua.s the magnet that attracted 
them both. j8 « Joanna Baillie Metr. Leg., Columbus i, 
The magnet of a thousand eyes. x868 Lynch Rivulet cxli. 
iii, Let love your magnet be To draw him back to you. 

4 . attrib. and Comb.f as magnet-like adj. ; mag- 
net-wise adv.; magnet core, the rod or bar of solt 
magnetized iron placed in the middle of an electro- 
magnet ; magnet-cylinder, a metal cylinder, con- 
taining magnets, used for generating electricity; 
magnet helix, a coil of wire such as surrounds 
tlie core of an electro-magnet; magnet house, 
a house in which magnetic apparatus is kept. 

3894 Bottone Elect. Instr.Makiug(ed. 6) 233 Thisis true 
whatever be the form of the “magnet core. xW6 H. Wilde 
in Phil. Trans. CLVII. gi A compound hollow c>'Uiider 
of brass and iron, bereafier called the “magnet-cylinder. 
1879 Prescott Bp. Telephone 23 Whenever one part of a 
circuit is brought In proximity to another, as is the case In 
“magnet helices. 1900 Daily Netvs 3 July 5/2 The “magnet 
house of the Observatory. j8zi Prouieih. l/ub. 

IV. 466 Borne beside thee by a power Like the polar Para- 
dise, “Magnet-like of lovers’ eyes. 1849 Mozley Ess. (3878) 
11. 201 The obliquity of this visible system is . . the one 
theme, which is ever drawing them “magnet-wise. 

t Magnetarian, a. Obs. rare-\ [f. SfAG- 
NET -h -ABIAN.] Conversant with the magnet. 

1654 Charleton Physiol. Epic.-Gass.-Charltoniana 388 
The Speculations and Observations of our Modern M.Tgnct- 
arian Authors, Gilbert, Cabeus, Kircber, S:c. 
3kragnetariTllll(inKgnete9*rium). [quasi-Latin, 
f. Magnet + -ABIUM.] An instrument for the illus- 
tration of the phenomena of the earth’s magnetism. 

1894 H. yi\\.x>Exa Proc. Roy, Soc. LV. 210 By means oj some 
electro-mechanism, new to experimenlal science, which Im 
a paper read in June 1890] I termed a magnetarium, the 
period of backward rotation [etc.]. 390a Encycl. hrtt. 

XXX. 463/1 Wilde had succeeded in reproducing some of 
the most conspicuous features of the earth’s magnetization 
by a contrivance called a magnetarium. , 

II SCagxie’teS. Ohs. [L., a. Gr. iMx^yriTTjs — 
fidyuTi? Magnet.] s=AIagn£T. 

c 1581 Lodge Re/t. Gosson's Bch. Abuse (Shaks. Soc. i 353 » 

21 As the magnetes drawelh iorne..so aiuMk . » 

Magnetic (mxgne-tik), a. and s/f. (ad. mod 
viag)iitic-us (F. magnilique, Sp. vtagiy 
niagnelico), f. magnet - : see JUc.vET and -1 ■] 

the properties of a magnet ; renam- 
ing to a magnet or to magnetism; produemg, 
cajrsed bj;. a. !„ 


Frequently forming 

mcJldncrtk, ; 


decltnntiou, 
pole, 
sin. 


magnetical, 
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1634 Habincton Castaret i. (Arb.) 23 Why doth the 
stubbome iron prove So gentle to th’ magnetique stone J 
1635 Quarles Embl. i. xiii. {1718) 53 Like as the am’rous 
needle joys to bend To her magnetick friend. 1647 H. More 
Philos. Poems 385 Let the arrow K keep_ in BC the same 
line of the air or earthly magrietick spirit. 1656 Blount 
Glosso^.y Mao^fieticki belonging to the Ix>destone. 1706 
H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Siud. Nat. (1759) I. 64 Metals, 
which have magnetic powers, most of which are still un- 
known to us. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Alin, II. 158 Common 
Magnetic Iron Ore. Ihul. x6i Magnetic Sand. 1851 
Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 12 note.^ When iron rails, 
pokers, &c, become magnetic by the influence of the earth. 
1884 A- Daniell Princ. Physics xvi. 609 When an iron 
or cobalt bar is magnetised it.. emits a slight sound— a 
‘magnetic tick’. 

fb. Formerly applied to a healing plaster of 
which ‘ magnet’ or loadstone formed an ingredient, 
and which was regardetl as possessing occult 
attractive power similar to that of the magnet. Obs. 

1658 A. Fox Wurid Sttrg. ii. x. 86 Then is it requi- 
site, that you have a good Medicine, which penetrate with 
its vertue, and that is the Magnetick plaister. 1658 tr. 
Bergerac'' s Satyr. Char. xii. 47, I teach them to find.. the 
magnetique plaster. 1671 Salmon Afed. 111. Ixxvii. 675 
Apply the magnetick Emplaster. .till it [the wound] is suffi- 
ciently cleansed. 

f c. Said with reference to other attractive forces 
formerly confused with magnetism. Obs. 

1667 Milton P, I., iii. 583 They [the Constellations] 
towards his ail-chearing tamp Turn swift their various 
motions, or are turnd By his Magnetic beam. 

fig. Having powers of attraction; very attrac- 
tive or seductive. Now often with some mixture 
of sense 4. 

163* B. JoNsoN {title) The Magnetick Lady. 1638 SmT. 
Herbert Trav.{td, s) 55 Turk, Jew, and others, drawne 
thither by the magnetick power of gaine. 16^ Row- 
land TopselHs Four./. Beasts Pref., There Is sucham.ag- 
netick force in Goodness, that it draws the hearts of 
men after it. 2778 Miss Burney Evelina xxiii, The mag. 
netic power of beauty. 2845 M. Pattxson Ess. (1889) I. 9 
That magnetic influence which irresistibly draws our feet to 
spots on which our imagination has long fed. 2880 Spectator 
3 Nov. 1437 The Americans have invented, and English- 
men are slowly adopting into their political vocabulary, a 
new word, intended to account for the otherwise unaccount- 
able popularity of some politicians. They say they are 
‘magnetic'. 2888 ^TCiCR Avicr, Commw. II. iit. Ixxiv. 612 
If he can join to them a ready and winning address, a 
geniality of manner if not of heart, he becomes what is 
called magnetic. 2902 Scots^nan 7 Oct. 2/7, I found him 
one of the most magnetic and companionable of men, 
b. Const, io, of. 

26^ Waterhouse Eire Loud. 107 Whose appositeness 
for Trade^ was Magnetique of all Nations and Merchan- 
dises to it. 2864 Tennyson AylmePs F. 626 His face 
magnetic to the hand from which Livid he pluck’d it forth. 


3 . Applied to those bodies, as iron, nickel, cobalt, 
which are capable of receiving the properties of 
the loadstone, or of being attracted by it ; also, 
« Paramagnetic. 

2837 Brewster Magnet. 9 He [Gilbert cj 600] applies the 
term magnetic to all bodies which are acted upon by load, 
stones and magnets. 2842 Portlock Geol. 225 Magnetic 
pyrites occurs in considerable quantity in a greenstone dike. 
2846 [see Diamagnetic <2.3. 2872 Roscoe Elem, Chenu 

239 Ferrous oxide and the ferrous salts are magnetic. 

4 . Pertaining to animal magnetism ; mesmeric. 

x8oo Aled. Jnil. IV. 230 The magnetic influence of 

Mesmer. 2834 Penny Cycl. II. 33/1 The mode of bringing 
the magnetised under the influence of the magnetic fluid 
was peculiar. 2838 Dickens Nlch. Nick, vii, As if he had 
been in a magnetic slumber. 2855 Ssiedley Occult Sci. 222 
The magnetic awakening in the body, 

S. sb. 

tl. = Magnet. / fV. and_;?^. Obs. 

2654 H. L’Estrange CJuis, I (1655) 60 They [alliances 
between princes] are not souldered by any magnetique of 
Ix>ve. 1658 J. Webb Cleopatra viii. ii. 20 Retiring her 
eyes from a m.ignetick which even forceably attracted them. 
2671 Milton P. R. \i. 168 Such object hath the power to. . 
lead At will the manliest, resolutest brest. As the Mag- 
netic hardest Iron draws. 

2. a. ‘ Any metal, as iron, steel, nickel, cobalt, 
&c., whicb may receive the properties of the load- 
stone’ (Webster 1847-54 citing Daim). b. A 
paramagnetic body {Cent. Diet. 1890). 

3 . Magnetics : the science of magnetism. 

rjSS Cavallo in//n 7 . Tram. LXXVll. ji It is a pro. 
position well established in m.ngnetics, that soft iron, or soft 
acquires magnetism very easily. 1881 Maxweli, 
Jieeeir. 4 * A/agn. I, 12 In electrostatics and magnetics. 
Magnetical (mmgne-tikal), a. Now rare. 
[f. mod.L. magnetic-us (see prec.) + -AI,.] 

1. = Magnetic tr. i. 


2582 Borough {title) fi Discours of the Variation of tl 
Cumpas, or M-igneticall Needle. 2582 —Dw. Kar Ca 
pass i. Bj, The magneticall meridian. 26*5 N Ca 
TzsrzR Geogr. Del. 1. iii. (1635) 46 A Magneticall 'Boi 
by some is defined to bee that which seated in the Ai 
doth place it selfe In one pl.ice natural!, not alterab 
*<533 *1 • James Foy. Q ij b, The Magneticall Azimuths. 26 
Whiston Th. Earth 11. (1722] 109 Dr. Halley, .has d' 
cover’d at least two Magnclical Poles. 2773 Brydo: 
Sicily XL 11776) I. 232 The needle . . entirely lost its m? 
netical power, standing indiscriminately at every poi 
of the compiLss. 2794’ G. Adams Nat. 4* Exp. Philos. I 
1 , 3B2 You will find the iron appear more magnetical ih 
the steel. 2797 Etuycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X. 435/2 The varlati 
of the compass first showed.. that the earth had two ma 
jictical poles by which the needle is influenced. 18 


Davis Polaris Exf. App. 639 The Coast Survey, .has con- 
tributed astronomical and magnetical instruments. 

fb. = Magnetic I c. Also const. ^ Ohs. 

2626 Bacon Syh/a § 75 There is an Opinion, that the 

Moone is Magneticall of Heat, as the Sun is of Cold, and 
^loisture. 2642 H. More Song of Soul 11, i. 11. xxvi. 
All these be substances self-moveaule And that we call 
virtue magneticall.. I comprehend it in the life plantall. 
2672 Grew Anat. Plants 1. iii. | 21 It will in its own mag- 
netical tendency to ascend, reduce the Cortical Body to 
a compliance with it. x686Goao Celest. Bodies 11. i. 224 
For who, almost, grants not.. that the Planets are Mag- 
netical Bodys touched by the Sun, ..and thereupon move 
faster when m d with him, direct. 

fc. Ofawriter: Thattreatsof magnetism, Obs. 

1676 Bovlf. Meek. Orig. diversQual.f Magnetism 20 But 

Magnetism t< so fertile a Subject, that if I had now the 
leisure and conveniency to range among Magnetical Writers, 
1 should scarce doubt of finding [etc.]. 

^ d. In the I7thc. often applied to remedies for 
Avhicli a magical or occult virtue was claimed. 

1628 Burton Anat. Afel. 11. i. i. i. (ed, 2) 209 Whether by 
these diabolical meanes..this disease and the like may be 
cured ? and if they may whether it bee lawfull to make vse 
of them, those magneticall cures? 1632 /bid. ii. iv. (ed. 4) 
282 Balsomes, strange extracts, elixars, and such like 
magico-magneticall cures. 2622 /bid. in. iL v. iv. 651 Cardan 
. .reckons up many magneticall remedies. 2630 Hales Gold. 
Rem, I. {1673) 289 He tells of a great Person, who usually 
works such Magnetical Cures of that disease. 2663 Boyle 
Usefi Exp. Nat. Philos, if. v. 226 Eminent physicians 
have both made use of and commended magnetical remedies. 
2722 Quincy Lex. Physico^Med. (ed. 2’, A/agnetism^ and 
Alagnetical Virtuesy are much used by some who find their 
Account more in Amusement than useful Knowledge : and 
some affect to explain or recommend by such Terms, those 
Remedies, for the Application and Operation of which, they 
have no better Reasons at hand. 

%/ig. s= Magnetic 2. 

a 2640 Dromm. of Hawth. Hist, ^as, Py Wks. (1711) 96 
That the king had a magnetical affection towards him. 
267s Traherne Chr. Ethics 468 Modesty .. preferreth 
another above it self, and in that its magnetic^ and obliging 
quality much consisieth. ^2792 Horne Wks. (1818) III. 
ill 34 The virtue of his death, and the consequent ‘power of 
his resurrection * . . compose a divine magnetical influence. 
3 . Pertaining to animal magnetism. 

2794 Godwin Cal. Williams 222 There was a magnetical 
s>Tnpathy between me and my master. 27^7 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 3) X. 449/2 The room where the patients underwent 
the magnetical operations. 1802 Acerbi Trav. I. 273 The 
proficiency of the Baron in the magnetical science has not 
met with very great success. 

f B. sb. pi. Magnetic properties, Obs. rare. 

2646 Sir T. Pseud. Ep. 11. iii. 71 Men that ascribe 

thus much unto rocks of the north, must presume or dis- 
cover the like magneticals in the soutiu 

Magnetically (mjegne-tikali), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY-i.] In a magnetic manner ; by means or in 
respect of magnetism. 

2622 Burton Anat, A/cl. i. ii. m. ii. ic6 Many greene 
wounds magnetically cured. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. A for. 
I. § 9 Stand magnetically upon that Axis, when prudent sim- 
plicity liath fixt there, C2790 Imison Seh. Art 11. j 66 
The operator ought not to stop longer on the first bar than 
is necessary to open the pores, and to arrange them mag- 
netically. 2873 Maxwell Electr. fy Magn. II. 45 Iron 
which is magnetically hard Is.. more apt to break. 2878 
C. Stanford Symb. Christ it 44 On a sudden they became 
magnetically conscious of supernatural presence. 

t SXa^ne'ticalness. Obs. rare~^. [-kess.] 
Magnetic quality or condition. 

_ 17S7 Birch Hist. R. Soc. IV. 253 It related not to the 
instances of the magneticalness of lightning. 
Magfnetician. (mtegneti-Jan). [f. Magnetic 
+ -XAN.] One skilled in magnetism; a magnetist. 
18.. Murchison (Wore.). 

t fVEagne'ticness. Obs. rare-'-, [f. Mag- 
netic (r + -NESs.] = Magneticalness. 

1663 Waterhouse Ccinin. Fcrlescue 187 They fortified 
themselves against all incursion..,. .which the Magnetique- 
ness of their external success., might., occasion them. 

nttague'tico- (miegnctiko), used [t-arely) as 
combining f. Magnetic to denote ‘magnetic and . 

r8i6 Bentham Chresfcmathia'RVs.. 1843 VIII. r4s There 
are — i. The Magnetic or Magnetico-spastic. e. The Elec- 
tric or Eiectrico-spastic [etc.], 

lilagpaeti'feroas. a. [f. Magnet + -iferous.] 
Producing or conducting magnetism. 

Webster (citing Journal ^ScitHce). In mod. Diets. 
+Magne:tify, -a. Obs. [f. Magnet + -ipy.] 
trails. = Magnetize. Hence Magne-tified ///. a. 

1630 Chareetoh Paradoxes Prol. 2 Like the AguiSTmagl 
netified Needle, reels to and fro. 1757 Encycl. Brit, (ed 3) 
X. 450/1 Several persons in a higher sphere of life were 
magnetified and felt nothing. Ibid. XVIU.62t/r Thesoutb 
pole of a small magnetified needle. 

t Magneti'meter. Obs. [f. Magnet + 
-METER, after calorimeter.'] = Magnetometer. 

1821 W. Scoresbv Jun. in Trans. Roy. Soc. Edinl. (1823) 
IX. 243 Description of a Magnetimeter, being a New In. 
strument for Measuring Magnetic -Attraaions,Tind Finding 
the Dip of ihe^Needle. 

IKCagnetine (mre*gnetin). [f. Magnet + -ink.] 
tl. A hypothetical imponderable substance re- 
garded as the principle of magnetism. Obs. rarer~^. 

Loud. 7 ml. Ar/Sf etc. XXXII. 64 [where also other 
rmted terms {magnetide etc.) arc proposed]. 

2 . A mixture of some magnetized material and 
cement, used in making magnetic belts, etc. 

2890 in Century Diet, 

Kagnetipolar (mseignetipoudaj), a. [f. Mag- 


MAGNETIZABILITY. 


NET + Polar ai] Having the property of iMm.i;, 
polarity. *890 in CetiUtry Diet. ^ ^ 

tMagnetish, a. Obs. [f. Magnet 4.1151 
= Magnetic. " 


• 2683 Pettu.s Fieta A/inor i. 317 Soraeof these Iron-s'o-’M 
are Magnetish^ and draw the Iron apparently, v,-hich 1-7^ 
ceeds from their hidden heat. 

3 U[ag:tietism (mse-gnetiz’m), [ad. modL 
magitetismusifi.magnelisme, 1724 inHatz.-Darm.\ 
f. magnet ‘ : see Magnet and -ism.] 

1 . The characteristic properties of the 
magnetic phenomena and their laws. Also* the 
natural agency or principle concerned in the pro- 
duction of magnetic phenomena ; formerly often 
supposed to be an ‘imponderable fluid’, but now 
regarded as a modification of energy. 

Terrestrial magnetism', the magnetic properties of tie 
earth, considered as a whole. 

2616 W, Barlowe Magn. Adnert. Ep. Ded. AzjWTiitl 
had built vpon his foundation of the Magnetisme of tie 
earth. 2664 Power Exp. Philos, iii. 160 You shall thereby 
give it a most powerful Magnelisme, so that it will then 
as actively move the Needle .. as the Loadstone it*5e!C 
177s Harris Philos. Aryangem.VlVs. (1841) 376 Are we ii) 
speak of those other motive powers, the powers of magnetism 
and electricity? x8x6 J. Panorama Sci. fr Ari W. 

264 A peculiar species of attraction, exerted by bodiescalled 
magnets or loadstones, receives the appellation of magnelism. 
2837 Whewell //ist. Induct. Set. (1857) III. 38 The suk 
jecl of terrestrial magnetism forms a verj’ important addition 
to the general facts. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. aSSA The 
mutual relations of the two magnetisms [Austral and 
Boreal], and those of positive and negative electricity. 
c x86§ J. Wylde in Circ. Sci. I. 249/2 The magnetic effect 
remains for some lime; and this is called residuary mitg- 
nctism. 2872 Tyndall Fragm, Sci. (1870) II. xvi <23 
A blue flame, which being usually bent by the earth’s mag* 
netism, received the name of the Voltaic Arc. 

fb. in the 17th c, often confused wth vaiiotis 
phenomena of attraction not now recognized as 
immediately related to it. Obs. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ef. ir. iii. (1658) 83 Many 
other Magnetisms may be pretended, and the Hhe attrac- 
tions through all the creatures of Nature. 2671 Grew 
Anat. Plants t. ii. § 25 The two Contrarj* Tendencies 
of the Lignous and Cortical Bodies . . (being most probably 
external, and a kind of Magnetisme). 

c. fig. Attractive power or influence, esp. per* 
sonal charm or ascendancy. Sometimes withalln* 
sion to sense 3. 

2655 H. Vaughan Silex Scint. 11. Cochcrcrwbtg i^ Tbesr 
magnelisme works all night And dreams of Paradise ^ 
light, 166* Glanvill Lux Orient, xiv. 13 The bodjes ib^ 
h.ive contracted, .may by a kind of fatal magnetisme be 
chained down to their proper element. 2671 Marvelll^. 
Wks. 2872-5 11. 393 The magnetism of jwo souls, nghtly 
touched, works l>eyond all natural Umhs. 2691 howts 
Pract. Disc. 172 Nothing is more common than to see Jlen 
of singular Strictness . . who yet . . stoop and yield to tne 
Magnetism of this dirty Planet, a 2721 Ken Pretarataa 
Poet. Wks. 2721 IV. 64 The Magnetism of Heavnly W'tt 
Draws some to God above. 2753 Richardson 
(1781) III. ix. 67 There is a kind of magnetism in gMoDCSS. 
2859 Kingsley Afisc. I. 28 He could draw round 
the spiritual magnetism of his genius, many a noble SOUi' 
2888 Bryce Atner. Commit). II. in.Jxxiv._6i2 Now, 
netism is among the highest qualities which an Amencaa 
pyiular leader can pos.sess. 

2 . The science which is concerned with magnetic 


phenomena. 

_ 2828-32 Ju Webster. 2885 S. P. Thompson {title) Lessons 
in Electricity and hlagnetism. 

3 . Short for aiiiinal magticiism (see 
C. i)~ Mesmerism. 

[27^, etc. ; see Animal C i.] 2785 MesmePs Apnonv^ 
23 It cannot be determined how long a tree may 
the magnetism. 2797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X. 45°/* . , 
principal application of magnetism.. w'as by 
hands.. on the hypochondria. 2855 Smedley j 

224 Magnetism by the eye is indeed often more powc 
than by the hands. « 

STagnetist (mre'gnetist). [f. MAGNp+“l®^'J 

1 . One skilled in the science of magnetism. ^ 
2762 T, H. Croker Syst. Magn. 7 A noted 

Pretence of making steadier compasses. ^ 

Discuss. Magn, ^ A/cteoroi. Observ. i. 14 The same 
tinguished magnetist. . , 

2 . One who practises ‘animal magnetism > / 

merist. Also animal magnetist (see Afdial L. )• 
x8o2-x2 Bentham Ration. Judie. Evid. (1827) '. 'y -j,. 

operations of the magnetist .. in the expulsion 0 ^ 

existent diseases. 2^7 %o\rx\\z'{ Esprielia s Leu. ‘jt , 
The animal magnetists kept up this j845 

attention long enough., to produce .. mscnsibiiitj* *7. 
Biac/nv. Mag. LX. 235 The magnetist.. made 

passes along the arm. 2855 Smedley Occnii ‘L.ijt. 
w'ill, after all, is the real power exercised by the mg 

Magnetite (mK-gnetoit). Min. [ad- 

petit (Haidinger 1845) : see Magnet ana - -J 
Froto-sesquioxide of iron, which is readil) at r 
by the magnet ; magnetic oxide of iron. 

IBSS D..WH.SON Era. Amu m3) H- .? 
important iron ore wrought in Norway ana 
Alagnetite. 2879 Rutley Stud, Rocks x. 253 
frequently titaniferous. 


Mognctiie « 

[f- 


Magnetizabiiity (mp2:gna3iz3brlit0‘ i ' 

ext : see -ity.] Capacity of being at 

2880 Nature J^XIII. 210 The magnctisabilHJ oi ‘ 
very high temperatures. -xMx ‘^^CUtiror feiTO' 

II. 412 Not exactly proportional to its diamagnei 
magnetic magnelizability. 
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Magnetizable (moe-gnetairab’l), a. [f. Mag- 
netize + -ABLE.] Capable of being magnetized. 

1797 EneycL Brit. (ed. 3) XVIII. 623/2 These intervening 
masses of magnetisable iron-ore. 1837 Bhewster Ma^iet. 
92 The continuous parts of a magnetizable bodj^. 188* 'rimes 
It Apr, 4 Diamagnetism, wmch gave indications that 
* space .is magnetizable. 

Magnetization (mse:gnet3iz/i'j3n). [f. Mag- 
netize + -ATioN.] The action of magnetizing or 
the condition of being magnetized. 

x8ox Encyct. Brit, Suppl. II. 133/2 The striking it with a 
key will.. make the process of magnetization very quick, 
183a Nat. Philos, II. EUctro‘Ma^tet. x. 56 (U. K. S.) We 
sh^I call the action which produces an arrangement of poles 
similar to that resulting from a voltaic current, positive 
magnetization. 1845 Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat. I. 239 
Further tests of the presence of galvanic action are found 
in the magnetization of a steel needle placed within a coil, 
1849 S. R. hlAiTLAND lUustr. Mesmerism' ^4 M. Sweden* 
borg being pre.sent, she begged him to increase the efficacy 
of the water, by joining in the magnetisation. x 868 Athe^ 
r.xuvi 14 Mar. 390/2 Dr. Tyndall repeated Faraday’s mar- 
vellous experiment — the magnetization of light. i 8 jx 
Tyndall Pragm. Scu (1879) 1 . xiii. 373 Previous to mag- 
netization, a dipping needle .. stands accurately level. 

Magnetize (mre'gnetsiz), V. [f. Magnet + 
-IZE.] 

1 . traits. To charge or supply with magnetic 
properties. 

i8ox Encycl. Brit. Suppl. II. 133/2 The most simple method 
of magnetising a steel bar. 1831 Brewster Optics x. 92 
The violet rays, .had the power of magnetising small steel 
needles. 1894 Bottone Electr. Instr. Making fed. 6) 215 
If, therefore, we wind our field magnets with about 6 lbs. 
No. 20=12*5 ohms, we shall get a sufficient number of turns 
on to magnetise them efficiently. 

2 . intr. To become magnetic. In mod. Diets. 

3 . trails. To attract as a magnet does. Chiefly 
(with mixture of sense 4), to subdue or win by 

personal charm. 

1836 Edin. Rev. LXII. 310 The noblest associations, thus 
insensibly introduced into the mind, magnetize it anew. 
1842 Tennyson Talking Oak 255, I kiss it twice, I kiss 
it thrice, The warmth it thence shall win To riper life 
may magnetise The baby-oak within. 1847 Disraeli Tan- 
cred IV. iii, You will magnetise the Queen as you have 
magnetised me. 1876 Mozley Unhu Serin. vL 141 External 
Nature is., an enchantress who magnetises the human spirit. 

4 . To influence by * animal magnetism ’ ; to raes* 
merize. Also 

1785 Mesmet^s Aphorisms ii The operation must be re* 
peated, till you have ma^etized every side of the plant. 
1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) X. 450/1 Seven of Deslon’s patients 
were magnetised at Dr. Franklin’s house. 1849 S. R. Mait* 
LAND lUusir. Mesmerism 71 Rl. Renard, .bad requested that 
Adele the clairvoyante might, while in her sleep, magnetise 
a little bottle of water for fiim. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 
289 You must magnetize him many times to gee him en 
re^port with a jest. 

Hence Ma*guetized ppl. a. (also absol^ ; Ma’g- 
netizing vit. sb. and ppl. a. 

1787 Mme. D’Arblay Diary 19 June, He whispered, .that 
..he intended to introduce magnetizing. 1797 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 3) X. 450/1 A magnetised tree was said to produce con- 
vulsions. 1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Pint. 57 Rlasks of 
magnetized steel wire are . . adapted to the faces of the 
w'orkmen. 1834 Penny Cycl, II. 33/1 The mode of bringing 
the magnetised under the influence of the magnetic fluid was 
peculiar. 1^3 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 27 The magnetizing action 
of transitory electric currents. 1877 Academy^ Nov, 428/1 
In an article on the magnetising of animals, Herr Preyer 
investigates the physiological effects [etc.]. ^ 1880 J. E, H. 
(Jordon Electr. ^ Magn. 1 . 147 The magnetized bar. 
Maguetizer (mx'guetsizaj). [f. Magnetize 

+ -EB I,] 

1 . One who magnetizes ; in quots. one who prac- 
tises ‘animal magnetism’, a mesmerist. 

1802 AciiRBi Trav. I. 270, I saw my fellow traveller. .fall 
into a profound sleep by the mere motion of the magnetlser's 
fingers. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 32/2 Hundreds were ready 
to attest the wonderful cures wrought upon their own per- 
sons by the great magnetizer [Rlesmer]. 1867 Carlyle 
Remin. (1881) 11 . 269 Two magnetisers, first a man, then a 
quack woman. 1886 Pall Mall G. 7 July 3/2 The Italian 
magnetizer Donato. 

2 . That which imparts magnetism. In mod. Diets. 
Magneto (mcegnz*t<;), sb. Used colloq. as an 

abbreviation {q\' magneto-electric machine, 
i88* Daily News 27 Jan. 2/1 Various curious forms of 
early telegraphs are shown,, .for instance . . Highton’s gold- 
leaf and horseshoe needle, Henley’s magneto, and others. 
1893 PxcECE & Stubbs Man. Telephony 129 For such a pur- 
pose commutated magnetos are made. 

Magneto- (mregnPtt;), formally repr. the com- 
bining form of Gr. fidyvijr-, fiaytnjs Magnet, first 
occurring in quasi-Greek derivatives like Magneto- 
3 IETEK, and now used without restriction to form 
combinations (chiefly written with hyphen) denot- 
ing processes carried on by magnetic means, or 
the application of magnetism to particular depart- 
ments of art or industry, as in mapicto-clectro- 
telluric^ -inductive y -opticy -optical adjs. ; magneto- 
gsnera/orj -induction, -rotation. Also in the fol- 
lowing : magneto-bell, magneto-call-bell, an 
electric bell in which the armature of the electro- 
magnet is polarized j magneto-dynamo (see 
quot.); magneto-instrument Diet. 1890), 

-machine, a magneto-electric machine ; magneto- 
optics, that branch of physics which deals with 


the phenomena of the magnetization of light; 
magneto-phonograph, a sound-recording and 
producing instrument worked by means of mag- 
netic electricity; magneto-pointer (in mod. 
Diets.), the index of a magneto-electric dial tele- 
graph ; magneto-printer (in mod. Diets.), a re- 
cording telegraph worked by magneto-electricity; 
magneto-telegraph (in mod. Diets.), a telegraph 
worked by magneto-electricity; magneto-tele- 
phone, a magneto-electric sound transmitter; 
magneto-therapy, the treatment of disease by 
the external application of metal plates inducing 
magnetic electricity {Syd. Soc, Lex. 1889) ; mag- 
neto-transmitter (in mod. Diets.), a magneto-elec- 
tric machine forthe transmission of (a) electric force, 
(b) sound. 

1889 Preece & Maier Telephone Index, ’Magneto Bell. 
1884 Knight Diet, Meefu Suppl., * Magneto Call-belly the 
sounder of a telephone circuit. 1884 S. P. Thompson 
Dynamo-Elecir, Machinery 199 In ’magneto-dynamos, in 
which the field is due to permanent magnets of steel. 
1846 J. Joyce Set. Dial. vi. 423 The machine in this case 
has been termed the ’magneto-electro-telluric machine. 
2893 Preece & Stubbs Man. Telephony 125 The Ericsson- 
BelT Company’s ’m.agneto generators. 2892 S. P. Thompson 
Magneio-Electr. Machinery 8 Within a few months ma- 
chines on the principle of ’niagneio-ioduciion had been 
devised by Dal Legro and by PixiL 2879 (j. Prescott Sp. 
Telephone 259 The ^magntto-iadtictWe wai'cs u-ere super- 
posed. c xWs G. Gore in Cim Set. 1 . 229/1 The ’magneto- 
machine being in some cases employed. x^zS. P. Thompson 
tr. Guillemin's Metgn. 4 Electr. 415 (gramme's magneto- 
machine. i 83 t Elettt. Electr. .y Magttrt. § 3S7. 350 
•Magnel^ptic Rotation of the Plane of Polarisation of a 
Ray of Light. 1848 Faraday in /VirV. TVaw. CXXXIX. 35 
Plucker’s ’magneto-optical results. 2850 Tyndall in Rep. 
Brit. Assoc., Sections (1851) 23 On the Afagneto-Optical 
Properties of Crystals. 1902 J. J. Thomson in Encycl. Brit. 
XXX. ^64 ’Alagneto-Optics. 1902 Harpers Mag. Feb. 496 
It has been variously designated as the ‘telegraphone’, 
the * microphonograph * and the ‘ ’magneto-phonograph ' in 
Europe. i889.S>'//. Lex..* Magneto-rotation. 2883 S. P. 
Thompson P. Reis 9 In 1877, when the ’Magneto-Telephones 
of Graham Bell began to make their way into Europe. 

Magneto-crystallic (inoegnfloikrtstre-lik),^. 

[f. Magneto- -f CaYSTxVtLia] Of or relating to 
the magnetic properties possessed by crystals. 

2848 Faraday in Phil. Trans. CXXXIX. 30 In that case 
the word magnetocrystalHc ought probably to be applied to 
this force, as it is generated or developed under the influence 
of the magnet. Ibid. 40 Both the magnetic and magneto- 
crystallic forces are at the same time doubled or quadrupled. 

‘tMaguetod. Obs. [SeeOD^.] (Seequot.1889.) 

*850 Ashburner tr. Relcltenbach's Dynamics 224 We may 
name this ^txridxuXcrystaUod, .. that from electricity briefly 
as clod, from light photod, and so on, vtagnetod, chymoa, 
heliod{tKQ.\. t88^ Syd,Soc. Lex., Magnetod, Reichenbach’s 
term for the odylic force found in magnets. 

MagIie:to-ele'ctric, a. Pertaining to elec- 
tric phenomena involving electric currents indneed 
in conductors by the relative motion of these con- 
ductors with respect to either permanent magnets 
or electro-magnets. 

Introduced, in 1831, by Faraday, who employed it in its 
most general sense for describing the currents induced by 
motion of conduction in conjunction with any of the follow, 
ing kinds of magnet ; permanent steel magnets, ordinary 
loadstones, electro-magnets, the earth. He used it tenta- 
tively at first in contradistinction to the term volta-electric, 
which he applied to the induction of electricity by turning 
on or turning off an electric current in a stationary coil. 

2832 Faraday in Phil. Trans, (1832) CXXII. 139 As .n 
distinction in language ts still necessary, I propose to call the 
agency thus exerted by ordinary magnets, magneto-electric 
or magneleciric induction. Ibid. 173 Upon the supposition 
that the rotation of the earth tended, by magneto-electric 
induction, to cause currents in its own mass. 1833 Ibid, 
CXXIIl. 44 , 1 had the pleasure. .of making an experiment, 
for which the great magnet (a loadstone] in the museum 
. .and the magneto-electric coil described in my first paper, 
were put in requisition. 1834 — in Philos. Mag. V. 349 
When I first obtained the magneto-electric spark it was 
by the use of a secondary magnet. . . My principal >^-05 an 
electromagnet; Nobili’s was, I believe, an ordinary mag- 
net; others have used the natural magnet. 2839 J. 
Danzell Introd. Chem. Philos, 489 Magneto-electric is 
the converse to electro-magnetic action. 2854 G. Bird Sc 
C Bkookc Elem. Nat. Philos. .\v«. (ed, 4) 421 note. Simi- 
larly, electro-magnetic induction would me-nn the develop- 
ment of magnetism by a current, and magneto-electric in- 
duction, that of a current by magnetism. x88x Maxwell 
Electr. < 5 - Magn. II. 208 *11115 is the electromotii’e force 
which must be supplied from sources independent of mag- 
neto-electric induction. 

b. Magneto-electric current. Used by Fara- 
day to distinguish currents generated mechanically 
by magneto- electric induction from those generated 
in a voltaic battery. 

1851 Faraday in Phil. Trans. CXLII. (1852) 137 On the 
employment of ibe Induced Magneto-electric Current as a 
test and measure of Magnetic Forces. 

c. Magneto-electric machine. First used by 
Faraday, in 1831, to denote a machine generating 
currents by magneto-electric induction. By later 
^vrite^s employed in variously limited senses. 

The appellation continued to be used in Faraday's wide 
sense by various writers doKm to about 2867, w-hen the im- 
provements of Wilde, Wheatstone, Siemens, Ladd, Varley 
and others attracted much attention, and the term ‘dynamo- 
electric machine * was introduced by Brooke. This term was 
defined by Brooke himself to denote in general a machine 
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‘ m which dynamic energy is employed to produce an 
electric current’ \Proc. Roy. Soc. XV. fiotnote)', by 
others, however, it has been applied to signify only such 
^chines'as embodied the principle of self-excitation and 
did not contain any permanent magnets. Those who adopted 
the lalter usage limited the meaning of ‘ magneto-electric 
machine some Including under that term only the ma- 
chines with permanent magneU of steel, while others in- 
cluded under the name both these and the machines with 
separately-excited electro-magnets, I he present tendency 
is to confine the term strictly to the machines \s ith permanent 
steel magnets. Some writers define magneto-electric ma- 
chines as simply old-fashioned or rudimentary- kinds of 
dynamos; others treat the terms as synonymous. On the 
other hand some writers treat ‘magneto-electric machine* 
as a generic terra, of which dynamGelectric machines form 
a subclass. 

2832 Faraday in Phil. Trans. (1832) CXXII. 160 Two 
rough trials were made with the intention of constructing 
magnelo-eleciric machines. Ibid. 163 [Under heading Ter- 
restrial Magneto-electric Induction, describes as magneto- 
electric machines discs of copper caused to revolve, and there- 
by generate electric currents under the magnetic influence 
of the earth.] 2866 Crookes in Q. yml, Sci. XII. 504 
Magneto-clectric machines, w’ith revolving armatures, in 
which electro-magnets had been substituted for permanent 
magnets, had been constructed. 2867 Wheatstone in Proc. 
Roy. Soc. XV. 369 The magneto-electric machines which 
have been hitherto described are actuated cither by a per- 
manent magnet or byan electro-magnet. iBjB Proc. Inst. 
Civ. Engin. Lll. 63 M. Alfred Niaudet remarked that he 
did not agree with, .the distinction between dynamo-electric 
and magneto-electric machines. In all these instruments 
mechanical power was converted into electricity by the 
action of magnetism ; consequently all were both magneto- 
electric and dynamo-electric. 2878 J. N. Shoolbred Pres. 
State Electric Lighting 6 For the older form, where per- 
manent magnets are employed, the term ‘magneto-electric* 
machine has been retained. x88o A. Siemens in yrnl, 
Soc. Telegr. Engin. IX, 93 A constant and permanent 
magnetic-field is, therefore, of paramount importance, and 
it can be produced in the way proposed by Mr. Wilde in 
1863 formagneto-ejectric machines byemplcn-ing a separate 
machine for exciting the field-magnets ol one or more 
similar machines. 288* S. P. Tho»ipson in yrnl. Soc. Arts 
XXXI. 220 The arbitrary distinction between so-called 
magneto-electric machines and dynamo-electric machines 
fails when examined carefully. In all these machines a 
magnet, whether permanently excited, independent!}' ex- 
cited, or self-excited, is employed to provide a field of mag- 
netic force. And in all of them dynamic power is employed. 
1887 W. B. Esson Magneto- Dynamo-electric Machines 22 
In all the machines yet described, the clwirlc currents iverc 
induced by means of steel magnets,or,a5 in Wilde’s machine, 
by magnets that were magnetised by the current produced 
In another machine. Such machines are usually called 
'magneto-electric* machines, to distinguish them from the 
‘dynamo-electric* machines. 2889 Chambers's Encycl. IV. 
246/2 The term ' dynamo-electric ' was at first applied to dis- 
tinguish those machines which were self-exciting from ‘ mag- 
neto-electric* machines, which had permanent magnets to 
give the field ; but this distinction is no longer maintained. 
2892 J. W.URQUHARTi>^Haw<?-C<J«r/r. a A magneto-electric 
machine->an apparatus in which steel magnets are used to 
furnish the ‘magnetic field*— b not stnclly by common 
consent called a dynamo. 

So Ma^e:to-ele*ctrical a., in the same sense. 
1836 itIULLiNS in Loud. ^ Ed ink Philos. Mag. Aug. 220 
On certain Improvements in the Construction of Magneto- 
electrical ^Iachi^es. 2873 F. Jeskis Electr. ^Magn. xx. 

§ 2. 280 It is convenient to retain the name magneto-electrical 
apparatus for those arrangements in which powerful electric 
currents are induced in w’lres moved across a magnetic field 
produced by permanent magnets or electro-magnets. 

Magne'to-electri*city. Electricity gene- 
rated by the relative mo\'ement of electric con- 
dnetors and magnets of any kind. Also the branch 
of science concerned with this. 

283* Faraday in Phii. Trans. {1833) CXXIIL 44, I have 
made many endeavour-; to effect chemical decomposition by 
magneto-electricity. 284s W. R. Grove Lect.Prcgr. Phys. 
Sci. 21 Here originates the Science of Magneto-efectricity, 
the true converse of Electro-magnetism. 1845 Joule m 
Electr. Mag. 1 . 138 The magneto-electricity developed in 
the coils of the revolving electro-magnet. 1853 F. C. Bake- 
well Electric Sci. 143 Electro-magnets.. have been some- 
times used instead of permanent magnets for the induction 
of magneto-electricity. 2866 H. ^ViLDE in Phil. Trans. 
CLVlf, 92 Waves of magneto-electricity were generated. 

Ma^netograiU (m^egn^■^^?gr£em). [f. Mag- 

NETO--i*-GBAM.j The automatic record of mag- 
netic needles. 

2884 C. MeldrUM in Erupt. Kraknton (ed. Symons lESS) 
473 , 1 forwarded copies of magnetograms, Encycl. Brit. 

AaX. 460/2 Any num^r of examples are afforded by the 
magnetograms from stations such as Kew and Falmouth. 


Magnetograph (rncegnf tt^graf). [f. Mag- 
neto- - f-GBAPH. 3 

1 . An instrument arranged to record automatically 
the movements of the magnetometer. Also allrib. 

2847 Ronalds in Phil. Trans. CXXXVII. 113 Tbe ap- 
plicability of this system of self-registration to a magneto- 
graph wassufficientlv obrious. 1883 C. Carpmael m 


»>cic unusually steady, -y— — 

460/2 'XTie records from ordinary Kew 

graphs not infrequently show a repetition of..smal J 


movements. ^ e ^ 

2. = M AGKETOGEAM. (In recent U.b. iJicis.; 

(Buffalo. P^r^gohn 

the magnetograph. 



magnetoid. 


2B87 Science (U. S.) 20 May 499/1 The earthquake was re- 
corded auiomatvcally upon the magnetographic traces in the 
observatory. _ . -.x rr -mr 

Magnetoid (miegnrtoid), a, [f. Magnet + 
-oiD.] Kesembling, or having the characteristics 
of, a magnet. 

1851 Rutter {iiiie) Magnetoid Currents, their forces and 
directions ; with a description of the Magnetoscope. 

Magnetology (msegnet/J- 16 dgi;. [f. Magnet 
+ -OLOGy. Cl.Y. magnetologie^ A treatise on the 
magnet and magnetism. 1856 Mayne Exj>os, Lex, 
Magnetometer (mtegnrtp-mftsj). [ad. F. 
inagnH 07 nHre, f. viagnilo- Magneto* + ad. 
Gr. pdrpov measure, -meter.] An instrument for 
measuring magnetic forces, esp. the force of terres- 
trial magnetism at any point. 

1827 Eatom in Avtcr. JmL Sci. XII, 15 Delicately sus- 
pended needles, which might be called a suit of magnetro- 
meters [«V 3 . 1839 Froc. Ainer. Pkit.Soc, I. J 54 A magneto- 
meter for the declination. xj)02 Encycl. Brit. XXX. 453/1 
Under Wilde’s auspices a variety of forms of magnetometers 
and earth-inductors have been used. 

Hence Ma£fne;to-me*tric, -me*trioal adjs.^ of, 
pertaining to, or measured by the magnetometer. 
MagTieto’metry, the measurement of magnetic 
force by means of the magnetometer {Cent. Diet.'). 

1847 Sir J. C. Ross Voy. S.ff Antaixlic Reg.\.^-i A valu- 
able series of hourly magnetometric observations was con- 
tinued. 1902 Luck’d. Brit. XXX. 433/2 A magnetizing 
coil such as is used in magnetometric experiments. 

Iffiagne^tomo’tive, «• [f- Magneto- + 

Motive a.] Alagnetomotive force \ a term intro- 
duced by R. H. M. Bosanquet to denote the line 
integral of the magnetizing forces exerted around 
a magnetic circuit by an electric current inter- 
linked with it. 

1883 Bosanquet in Philos. Mag. XV. 205, I shall use the 
expression ‘magnetomotive force^to indicate the analogue 
of electromotive force. It is a difference of magnetic poten- 
tial. 1896 S. P. Thompson Dynamo-eUclrie Machinery 
(ed. s) 1T9 The total magnetomotive-force in a magnetic 
circuit is the sum of the magnetomotive-forces separately 
produced by each coil of wire. 

lVIagiie‘toixio*tor. [f- Magneto- + Motor.] 

* A voltaic series of two or more large plates which 
produce a great quantity of electricity of low in- 
tensity, adapted to the exhibition of electro-mag- 
netic phenomena’ (Knight Diet. Meeh. 1875). 

2823 T. Gill Techn. Repos. HI. 313 On the Magneto- 
motor;— a new form of the Voltaic Apparatus. By Mr. 
P«ws. 

fitagnetophone (mtegnrt(i.''^un). [f. Mag- 
neto- +Gr. ipojvl) sound.] A magnetic instrument 
used for the production of musical tones. 

1883 Carmart in ScieuceW. 394 The intensity of the sounds 
obtained by the magnetophone is sometimes so great as to 
be painful to the ear when the telephone is held closely 
against it. 

SCagnetoscope (mregnrtaskdup). [f. Mag- 
neto- + -SCOPE.] 

fl. An instniment used by mesmerists for detect- 
ing the supposed magnetism of the human body. 

^ x8sx [see Magnetoid]. 1852 Ld. Carlisle Let. 19 May 
in Macaulay's Life Lett. (1878) II. 309 We talked a good 
deal about the magnetoscope. 

2 . *A person supposed to see, or a thing sup- 
posed to aid in seeing, by means of magnetism ; a 
clairvoyant, or a clairvoyant’s device ’ {Cent. Diet.). 

3 . Physies, An apparatus for indicating the pre- 

sence of magnetic force without measuring its 
amount. (In recent Diels.) 

Kagnicaudate (mmgnikp'd^U), tr. Zool. [a. 
mod.L. vtagnicaudaLm^ f. magn-us great + cauda 
tail : see -ate 2.] ‘ Having a long tail * (Mayne 

Expos. Lex. 1S56). So IlIagriiicauda*toiis a.iybid.). 
MagnidaMe (mEe'gnifsiiab’l), a. rare, [f. 
Magnify + -able.] Capable of being magnified. 

^ 164$ Sir ’i\ Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xii. 208 Thus is it not 
improbable it hath also fared with number; which though 
wonderfull in it self, and sufficiently magnyiiable from its 
demonstrablvi affections [etc.]. 

IKEagnidc (maegni'fik), a. Now literary and 
arch. Also 5-7 magnifique ; see- also Magni- 
FIQUE. [a. F. magniJiqHe^ ad. L. Jiiagftijic-its 
(whence also Sp., Pg., It. magnijicd)^ f, magnus 
great : see -fic.j 

fl. Renowned, glorious. (Cf. Magnificent i.) 

1490 Caxtos Eneydos\t\. 25 This gemylman was. .of name 
magnyfyque, 2512 Helyas in Thoms E. E. Pr. Rom. (1858) 
111.38 The magnifike and excellent lignage. 2513 Brad- 
shaw 5 /. J^erburge Hal. to St. W. 13 Diuers of thy kynne 
magnifiaue Redact in the catholique papall. 1622 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) Mem. Mouarchs (1630) F8, In peace and warre 
Magnifique, Glorious.^ 2669 Gale Crt. Gentiles i. n. vii. 85 
This Adramelech signifies a magnific King. 

i* 2 . Nobly lavish or munificent; = Magnifi- 
cent 2. Oh. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gi. Brit, vni. iii. g 13. 385 And that this 
Kings zeale might be further scene, by his magniHcke workes 
(eic.J. 1617 Mure Misc. Poems xxi. 45 A liberall hand, a 
most magmfick hart. 1655 Sm W. Lower \s. de Ceriziers' 
Jnnoc. Lord 141 He [God] is just, if he ordain us punish- 
ment; he is magnifick, if he doth us good. 

3 . Sumptuous, splendid : » Magnificent 3, 4. 
2490 Caxtos Eneydos xvi.6o For whome folke of Morj'enne 1 
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haue. .made an assemble magnyfyqueof metes and ofwynes 
for to a solempnelle (cstc, 1541 Elyot Image Gov. 78 Finally 
the saied foure hospitalles . . were builded on the riuer of 
Tyber, in the most ample and magnifike facion. 1550 J. 
Coke Eng. ty Pr. Heralds xi6 Considre the magni- 
fique and decorate churches [of London], a X63X Donne 
4S"m//.ivL(i64o) 569 Covcrnol thy extortions with magnifique 
buildings and sumptuous furniture. 2654 tr. Scudery's Curia 
Pot. 38 Tis true, thy life must be short, but thy Hearse shall 
be the more Magnificke.^ 2730-46 I’homson Autumn 134 
The pillared dome magntflc heaved Its ample loof. 1742 
Young Pit. Tk. ix. 852 And dare Earth’s bold Inhabitants 
deny The sumptuous, the magnific Embassy A Moment’s 
Audience?^ x86x Spir. Heb. Poetry zy:} Objects 

held forth in vision, for a symbolic purpose, may be stupen- 
dous, or they may be magnific or splendid. 

4 , Imposing by vastness or dignity. Of language, 
ideas, etc.; Exalted, sublime; occas. in derisive 
sense, pompous, grandiloquent. 

1558-66 Hist. Est, Scott, in IFodrozu Soc. Misc. (1844) 56 
The Bishop 'sang a magnifick Mass. 2589 Puttenham 
Eng. Poesie 111. v. (Arb.) 164 l*hcy be mailer stately and 
high, and require a stile to be lift vp . , by choysc of 
wordes . . high, loftie, eloquent, and magnifik in propor- 
tion. 2628 Le Grvs tr, Barclay's Argents 57 A man 
of no common presence, which a mighty confidence made 
appeare more magnifique. x6 ?6 Glanvill Ess. hi. z6 Astro- 
nomy^ one of the grandest and most magnifique of all those 
thatlie within the compass of Natural Inquiry. X744Aken> 
SIDE Pleas, /mag. ill. 140 He stalks, resounding in magnific 
phrase 'I'he vanity of riches. 2807 Wordsw. /fV;. Doe iii. 
150 Magnific limbs of withered state; A face to fear and 
venerate. 1817 Coleridge Satyrane's Lett. i. in Biog. Lit. 
etc. (1882) 240 He commenced the conversation in the most 
magnific style. 1837 1 \ C.^ Grattan in Nciv Monthly 
Mag. LI. 333 The magnific hiU shooting far up above the 
clouds ! 2W4 Gd. JFortls ii/i This magnific heaving of the 
bosom of the ocean. 1880 Browning C/ivc 34 Power 
God’s gift magnific, exercised for good or ill. 

fS. Of compositions, also (with mixture of sense 
4) of titles, expressions, etc.; Serving to magnify 
or extol ; highly honorific or eulogistic. Oii. 

2548 Udall Erasm. Par. Mark xii. 84 What with ihejT 
magnifike and bye titles. 1641 Milton Ch. Gorvi. Wks. 273B 
I. 30 Those magnific Odes and Hymn.s wherin Pindarus 
and Callimachus are in most things worthy, bome others in 
their frame judicious, in their matter most an end faulty. 
2644 Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Kings 23 'Fo say.. that Sover- 
aignty in the King is immediately from God by approbation 
or confirmation onely . .doth not sort well with the magnifick 
expressionsofHolyticripture. 2649 EarlMonm. Xr.Senault's 
Use Passions (i6yi) 355 The magnifique titles which His- 
torians would give him in their Wniings. 2667 Milton 
P. L. v. 770 Thrones, pominattons, Princedomes, Vertue.s, 
Powers, If these magnific Titles yet remain Not meerly 
titular. 

Magnifical (msegnPfikal), a. Also 6-7 mag- 
nifioial. [f. prec. -h - al.] 

1 1 . Eminent, renowned, glorious. Ohs. 

?SS 7 N. T. (Genev.) Epistle *iv, The magnificat and 
triumphing Kyng Solomon. 2574 Life Ab^. Parker 'lo 
Rdr. C vj bj The magmfienge of that magnificall seignorle 
and Archipiscopall territorie off Canterburye. 1579 Twvne 
Phisicke agst. Fort. 1. xxxyii. 51 Poinpeius . . being then 
great in deede and magnificiall. 

1 2 , ‘ Royally * liberal or bountiful, munificent. 

2586 T, B.La Privtaud. Fr. Acad, 1. 624 Neither must he 
be onely liberal, but magnifical also & sumptuous, provided 
alwaies that of magnificall, he become not prodigall. 2597 
A, M. tr, Guiltemeau's Fr, Chirurg. 3 What is more mag. 
nific.ill and mare divine, then lo recreate the afflicted. 1623 
in Crt. <5- Times^ Jas. / (1849) 11 . 357 Sheriff Hawford hath 
been very magnifical, and feasted all the king’s servants. 

3. Splendid, stately, sumptuons; = Magnificent 
3, 4. arch. 

2538 Starkey England ii. L 176 Gudly cy’tes and townys, 
wytn magnyfyeal and gudly bousys, 2560 Bicle (Genev.) 

X Chron, xxii, 5 We must buyide an house for the Lord, 
magnifical [x6xz exceeding magnificall], excellent and of 
great fame. 2577 Sir Smith Commw. Eng. (1609) 26 j 
August and Magnifical apparell both of stuff and fashion. 1 
2599 Sandvs^ Eu^px Spec. (1632) 152 Very magnificall and 
ceremoniall in his outward comportemenL 1604 Edmono.s 
Observ. Ccesar's Comm. 25 Their funerals . . are magnificall 
and sumptuous, a 26x9 Fothe.kw Athcom. it. xi. § 3 12622) 
314 They daunce a most stately and magnificall daunce. 
28^ JF,. Prince Of Joyous Card iii. 363 The sight mag- 
nifical, beyond desire. 

4. = Magnific 4. + Also, = Magnific j. 

257* tr, BuchanaiC s Detection I j b, Now you luke to heaie 
how this magnificall boaster of valiantnesse did acquit hym- 
selfc. 2581 J, BELL//<xrf</<»«*xWzmv.(!7jf»/'.453 These belofty, 
glorious, & magnificall speeches, but besides the bare sounde 
of wordes, no matter at all. 2582 Bentley Mon. Matrones 
in. 322 A magnifical Vow of a Queene consecrated to the 
King of heauen. 158a G, Martin Corrupt, Holy Script. 
xiv. 214 What could be spoken more magnifical of any 
Sacrament 2600 Holland Lvvy vi, xlt. 247 A man that 
in the hearing of his* souldiours, could onely make goodly 
and magnificall Orations, a 1626 Bp. Andrewes Serm. (i66z) 
429 We (no doubt) will rise straight in our magnifical, lofty 
style and saj' [etc.]. 1867 Tracts for the Da}\ Purgatory 2 
A truly magnifical and stupendous act of worship. 2895 
W. Pater fPks. (ipoi) VIII. 71 Certain distinguished, mag- 
nifical, or elect souls, vesseb of election. 

Maglli£cally (mnjgni’fikali), adv. arch, [f. 
Magnifical + -ly 2.] In a * magnific ' manner ; 
magnificently, splendidly; in eulogistic terms. 

iSSS Eden Decades 239 They frcndely & magnifycally 
enterteyned owt men. 2578 T, N. tr. Conq. IF. Ittdia 361 
The Emperour received Cortes magnificially. 2579 Fulke 
Conf. Sanders 668 Chrysostome . . speakelh magnifically of 
t^he Crosse. 2609 Bible (Douay) Ps. cxxv[i], 2 Our Lord 
hath done magnifically with them. 16x7 Moryson /tin. iii. 

J13 The Venetians live sparingly. The Siennesi magnifi- 
cally, 2652 tr. De’las^tffveraP Don Penise 247 Treating 1 


him magnifically, he began toqualifiehimwithiU,., 
of sonne-in-Iaw. i88g Sat. Rev. ii May 562/1 A 
magnifically headed ‘ Mr. Harrison’s Return to 

II Magnificat (m^gni-fik^t). [L.; 3rdtefi 
sing. pres. ind. of magnifiedre to Magnify.] ^ ' 

1 . Thehymnof the Virgin MaryinZ;/>ttfi.46.;. 
(in the Vulgate hegmnmg Magitifcai animl vui 
Domintim\ used as a canticle at evensong orTts- 
pers. Also, a musical setting of this canticle. 

CX200 Vices d- Virtues 55 De hali woordes 3 e ic W 
iwriten on magnificat. C1380 Wvclif Wks. (iSSo) k 
Gret criynge & ioly chauntynge jjat. .Ietti|» men frobev^ 
tence of holy writt, as Magnyficat, sanctus & iA 
kat IS so broken bi newe knackynge. ?X4.. Slnsunstf 
Jerus. 724 in Horstm. Aliengl. Leg. (1881)365 SchcfMartl 
knelyd after onne a stone Magnificat sche nude asor- 
2552 Bk. Com. l^rayer Even. Pr. (Rubric), After that, .1/^^ 
nijicafxxi EnglisVie as foloweth. 1597 Hooker 
V. xl. § I Of reading or singing.. Utm^clHs 
and Nunc Dimiliis oftener than the rest of ihe Psalc^ 
1862 Longf. 1C. Robt, of Sicily 6 Robert of Sicily ..atves 
pets, proudly sat And heard the priests chant the 

2 . transf. A song of praise ; a ‘ p?ean ’. 

26x4 Jackson Creed iii. ix. 179 The lauish Magnificates cf 
pre.sent times.^ 2707 Hearne Collect. 13 June(O.H.S.)Il. 
20 His magnificat upon Plato is a disparagement to th 
Cause, a 1721 Ken Sion Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 422 Phllothea, 
Mar^’-like, in Jesus joy'd And in Magnificats her days ea- 
jiloy’d. 1896 Daily Ncivs 23 Apr. 5/4 M. IleurdcUy de. 
iivered himself of a magnificat in honour of iheOrleansari 
MacMahon families. 

3 . In various proverbial phrases (translated from 
Fr. : see Littre and Hatz.-Darm.). To corrat 
Magnificat', a byword for presumptuous fack- 
finding. To connect Magnificat before one has 
learnt Tc Dewn : to attempt that for which one 
has no qualifications. Magjtificat at imlins\ 
something out of place. 

1533 Elyot ICnoivledge Pref., Accomptyng 10 be h 
me no lytlell presumption, that I wylle in noiynge other 
mens vices correct Magnifical, 1540 Palsgr. tr. Acolasht 
B iij, Thou Philyp fynde faute (which takesl vppon the to 
correct Magnificat), 2542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 3421, 
Suche . . y‘ will take vpon theim to bee doctours in those 
thynges m whiche iheimselfes haue no skille^ at all, for 
v/hiche wee saie in Englyshe, to corrccie Magnificat befett 
he haue learned Te Deum. 2588 Bp. ANDREiv£S.)Vw.fl/ 
Spital (1629) 24 The note is heere all out of place . . and so, 
their note comes in like Magnificat at Matins. 1622 Maber 
tr, Aleman's Guzman D'Alf. 11. 75 To lookc to heare a 
Magnificat at Mattens, or lo seeke after, ihc_ man in the 
Moone. 2694 R, L’Estrakce Fables cccxiii. {i 7 *v 3 *) 
Where Subjects take upon them to Correct the Magnifiot, 
and to prescribe to their Superiors. 

t MagToi'ficate, fpL a. Oh. rare. W. I- 
magnficdt^jiSf pa. pple. of magnifiedre to Mac* 
NIFY.J Made unduly great, exaggerated* ^ _ 
a 259* H. Smith Serm. (1592) 443 A rnagnificatcopinwaoi 
ihemselues and an ouerweening of their owne gifts, 

+ Dlagnrficate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L 
magnifiedre to Magnify.] trans. » Magnify t'. 

2598 AIarston Pygmal. etc. Sat. ii. 42 iHe) With that de- 
paints a church reformed state, The which the female 
tongues magnificate. 1599 — -SVo. Vitlanie 11. Proem. I9?> 
I cannot with swolne lines magnificate pwne poorc 
worth. 2672 Marvt.ll /leA. Transp. i. 295 loMagnincaie 
the Church with triumphal Pomp and Ceremony, 
Magn^cation (raai-gnifik^i-Jsn). [f' ^ 
Tuagntfcatipn-em, n. of action f. iiiagitifcSre:^ 
Magnify and -ation.] The action of magntlyiogi 
the condition of being magnified. 

1 . The action of representing as great or greater , 

laudation, extolling. , 

2625 Jackson Creed v. xxxii. S 3 The 
which the one bare vnto a Moses of his owne 
magnificaliondidempoysonhissoulefetc.]. r,.„ 

Fides formata Wks. 1850 VIII.. 292 Those words so ouw 
used in scripture, for the magnification of fa>tb» f*! Joi- 
shall live by faith 2670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. >• 3 
the Rodomontadoes which the Roman Theologuc^ ' 
magnification of the Pope. Ibid. 25 Loosing fheiR- ^ 
some times in magnifications of their virtues, a>t . . 
tedious. x8o2-z2 Bcntham Ration. ^ iriniinn 

IV. 296 The unfeigned love and indefatigable tn*"*^* q-L,. 
of that sham law. 2863 Lytton Caxtoniana I. ^ jj. 
magnification which proverbially belongs to the un 
1879 Chr. Russetti Seek iy F. 62 Frost and cold .. ar« 
voked to render blessing, praise, and magnincationi 
Lord their Ordainer. 1899 Q. Rev. Jan.. 82 mL- 

glorification of himself [Dumas], his mission was 
nificalion of his country. , . , 

2 . The apparent enlargement of an object a 

through a lens. . « y ir aj? 

2672 Gregory in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1840 • ^ 

Neither is it probable to me that the b-insr 

speculum are made more sensible (the rnagnmcati , 
always the same) by a concave or convex spccul * 
eyeglass. C1790 iMisoxAV/a^r/ l.=53 If ‘''.'‘‘“X w .h' 
multiplied into one another, the product q llocc 

niagDification of the whole visible arex 

Microsc. I. ii. 78 The Kelncr eye-piece, .while JJ^loc^ykr 
magnification detracts from the definition. JW ^ 

in Nature No. 6x4.319 A perfect photograph 
ver>’ considerable amount of magnification. W _j,{f5ca- 
Syst. Med. 1 . 83 Two giant-cells seen under n«i,h *> 
tion (X151S diam.). rc- 

b, transf. Also qyasi-concr. a magnin^ 

production. . ... .u.n be 

2833 Coleridge Table-t, 10 .Apr., -^tnerica.^o , 

.. Great Britain in a slate of glorious looked 

Hawthorne Fr, iy It. NoieTks. (1B71) j* ^ f-runbrids* 
like a magnification of some exquisite piece 0 
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IVLAGNIFICENTLT, 


ware. jB;j4 ^I. Arnold God 4- ihc Bible (1875) Introd. at 
Its divinities are. magnifications of nothing unworthy. 

lUEa^lzificative (inn?gni‘iikativ). Grant, rare. 
[f. Magnificate V . + - jVE .'] = Atjgmektative si>, 

187S Whitney xi. 214 Distinguishing always 

the Jar^e, the medium, and the small individuals of a kind, 
by dinunutives and magnificatives. 

Magnificence (mtegni*fisens). Also 4 , 6 
magJQiflence. [a. F, magnijicejice (OF. also 
magftijiance)^ ad. L. magnijiceniia, f. magnijicent - : 
see Magnificent and -ence,] 

1. As the name of one of the * moral virtues * 
recognized in Aristotelian and scholastic ethics; 
rendering Gr. fte^aAoTTperrcta, explained by Aris- 
totle to mean liberality of expenditure combined 
with good taste. 

1340 Ayenb. 168 pe zixte stape of prouesse hi clepiek mag- 
nificence. pise uirtue hi descriuep pous. Magnificence is 
hi ziggek of he^ nyede y-blissede bleuinge. c 1386 Chaucer 
Pars. T. r 662 Thanne comih Magnificence, that is to seyn, 
whan a man dooth and perfourneth grete werkes of good- 
nesse. 1506 [see Magnificential]. ^ a 1670 Hobbes Rhet. 
ix. (1681) 22 Magnificence; which is a Vertue, by which 
a man is apt to-be at great cost. 1691 Hartcliffe VirUtes 
103 Magnificence . , is a Virtue, that teaches us how to observe 
a Decorum in the managing of CTeat and costly Expences. 
1879 Morley Burke 36 The noble mean of magnificence, 
standing midway between the two extremes of vulgar osten- 
tation and narrow pettiness. 

+ 2. Sovereign bounty or munificence. Obs. 

14.. in Tuudale's Vis. (1843) ^22 Graunt vs thys day of 
thi magnyfycence The gold of love the franke of innocence. 
1473 Proclam. Edzv. IV 10 Nov. (Pat. Roll 13 Edw. IV, 
Pt. 2), For which we thank most humbly His infinite magni- 
ficence. exsox Joseph Arim. (E. E. T. S.) 51/456 Vnto the 
whiche god bryng boihe you & me Of his fauour, grace, and 
magnyfycence. 1508 Kf.nnedie Flytiug w. Dunbar 421 
Traistand to haue of his magnificence Guerdon, reward, and 
benefice bedene. 1631 Massinger Emperor East nr. ii, 
His exorbitant prodigality, How ere his . . flatterers call it 
Royall magnificence. 1647 Cotterell Davila's Hist. Fr. 
10 That magnificence, he (Francis IJ showed towards men. 

+ 3 . (ilory; greatness of nature or reputation. 
C1386 Chaucer Prioress' T. 22 Lady thy bountee, thy 
magnificence, . . Ther may no tonge expresse in no science, 
1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 104 God by his power 
and hye magnificence Made him a beast. 1545 Primer, 
Third Hour E lij, Let tong & hart, strength and sense, 
Commende thy magnificence. i 6 ix Bible Acts xix. 27 So 
that .. the Temple of the great goddesse Diana should be 
despised, and her magnificence should be destroyed. 1667 
Milton P, L.viiu loi And for the Heav'ns wide Circuit, 
let it speak The Makers high magnificence. 

4. Sumptuousness or splendour of surroundings 
or appointments. 

138* Wyclif Dan. iv. 33 [36], I am ordeyned in my king, 
dam, and my magnyfience [sie : gloss or gretene.sse], is addid 
to me, e 14M Fortescue 4* Lim. ^^on. vli. (1885) 125 It 

shall nede kat the kyng ,« mey make new bildynges whan 
he woll, ffor his pleasure and magnificence. 1500-20 Dun- 
bar Poems Ixxvii. 28 Thow gart the orient ktngis thrie 
Offer to Chryst .. Gold, sence, and mir, .. Schawatid him 
king with most magnificence. 1553 Eden Treat, Ntnve 
Ind. (Arb.) 25 In what pompe & triumphant magnificence 
he sheweth him self when he goeth to hauke or hunt, 
167X Milton P. R . iv. nx Nor doth this grandeur and ma- 
jestic show Of luxury, though call'd magnificence,.. allure 
mine eye. a 1720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) JVks.^xjs^) 1 . 269 
By these refin’d diversions, we perceive This town retains 
its old magnificence. 1796 Morse Amer. Grog. II. 17 The 
fur (of the ermine] forms a principal part even of royal 
magnificence. 184X Trench Parables xii. (1877) 236 It was 
and is part of the magnificence of Oriental princes .. to 
have vast stores of cosily dresses laid up. 1859 Tennyson 
Enid 296 His dress a suit of fray’d magnificence, Once fit 
for feast of ceremony. 

f b. An instance or particular display of magni- 
ficence ; a splendid ceremony. Obs, 
a 1533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) C vij, It 
is a greatte magnifience to a man, to haue diuers sortes of 
meates. 1615 tr. De Monfart's Surv, E. Indies 10 At this 
his enlrie they made him a great triumph, with a long magni- 
ficence. 1652 J. Wright tr. Camus' Nat. Paradox xii. 365 
Such Pomp, liltings, Masks, Banquets, and other Magnifi- 
cences. 1670 Cotton Espemon n. viii. 415 The Cere- 
mony of this Marriage was perform’d in the Marquis de 
Saint-Chaumont’s House, ..but the Magnificences at the 
Duke's own Lodgings. 1^4 Govt. Tongue ix. § 6 (1684) 151 
With what gust and sensuality will they tell how such a jest 
of theirs took, or such a magnificence was admired? 

6 . Grandeur or imposing beauty of appearance, 
t Also pi. features constituting magnificence. Obs. 

c 1430 Lyoc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) x x This tabernacle 
of most magnyfycence Whas of his byldyng. 1555 Eden 
Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 49 They .. whiche in buyldynge of 
cities . . haue so ioyned magnificence with profecte. 1645 
Evelyn Diary 6 May, That Cittie [Rome], with its Am- 
phitheaters, Naumachia .. and other magnificences. 1667 
hliLTON P. L, I. 718 Not Babilon, Nor great Alcairo such 
magnificence EquaVd in all thir glories, a 1703 Pomfret 
Eleazars Lament. Jerus, i. 10 Where’s now the vast Magni- 
ficence, which made The Souls of Foreigners adore ‘I'hy 
(Jerusalem’s] wond'rous Brightness? i860 Tyndall C 7 /af.x. 
xxiv. 175 The weather had been fine, and towards evening 
augmented to magnificence. 1879 W. H. Bartlett Egypt 
to Pal, xxvii. 537 These ruins arc remarkable, both for their 
great extent and magnificence [etc.], 
b. .of language or speech. 

1697 Dryoen Virg. Georg, iii. 456 The mean Matter which 
my Theme affords. To embellish >viih Magnificence of 
Words. 

6 . As a title of honour, applied to kings .and 
other distinguished persons. Obs, exc. Hist, and 
as rendering of a foreign title. 
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[1278 Rolls of Parlt. I. 1/2 Magnificentie Regis mon- 
strant Abbas et Conventus Bordesleg'.] c 1420 Lydg. 
Assembly of Gods 82 Pluto to tby magnyfycence I shall 
reherse what thys creature Eolus hath doon to me out of 
mesure. 2598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 150 The said Master 
generall therefore maketh no doubt, that a! the aboue 
written damages . . be altogether \*nknown vnto your mag- 
nificence. <x 1604 Hanmer Citron. Irel. (1633) X07 Your 
magnificence hath beene verycarefull and studious how you 
might enlarge the Church of God here on earth. 1755 
Magens Insurances I. 300 Illustrious Lords, Respected 
Patrons ! We the underwritten skillful Calculators, chosen 
and appointed by your Magnificences [etc.]. 1901 Times 
20 June 5/4 In replj» to the toast of his health, proposed 
by the Burgomaster, ^ the [German] Emperor . . spoke as 
follows: — Your magnificence .. gave us a sketch of the 
development of German yachting [etc.]. 

Maglli'd5.ce]icy. Also 6 -centio, manyfy- 
cency. [ad. L. inagitijicentua\ see prec.and -enct.] 
*1*1. = Magnificence in various senses, Obs. 

1538 in Lett, Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 243,! com- 
mend me unto your good lordship, ever more thanckyng you 
of your manyfycency and gret goodnes. c 1540 tr. Pol. 
Verg, Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 36) 2x9 In number of 
schollers and magnificentie of colliges it is not superior. 
1604 T. Wright Passions v. § iv. 244 The necessity of the 
gift declared the magnificency of hir mind. 1668 Loud. 
Gaz. No, 283/1 She has been since entertained with much 
State and Magnificency. x686 F, Spence tr. Varillas' Ho. 
Mcdicis 113 His humour was naturally prone to magnifi- 
cency. 

2. With a and pi, A magnificent or imposingly 
beautiful object, ceremony, etc. Obs, or arch. 

1585 T. ^Vashington tr. Ntcholay's Voy. 1. xxi. 27 The 
castle, where for a magnificency were set vp 2. faire 
pauilHons. 1645 Evelyn Mem, (1819) I. 178 This canopy 
or arch of water, I thought one of the most surprizing 
magnificiencies 1 had ever scene. 1653 H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. xxiii. 86 The Portugals.. could not sufficiently 
commend the excellent order and Geniilenesse of these 
Magnificencies, 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals li. iii. 192 He 
delights in certain magnificencies and pastimes, x^o-98 
Lassels Voy. Italy II. 52 It deserves to be mentioned 
among the rare Magnificencies of ancient Rome. 1839 J. 
Wilson in Blacktu. Mag. XLV. 564 This Christian poet 
journeyed religiously among the magnificencies of nature. 

Mag^nificeU'fc (mosgnkfisent), a, and sb. Also 
7 erron, -ficient. [a. OF. magnijicent^ f. L. viagitu 
Jicent-, altered stem (found in the comparative 
magitificeniior, after benevolentior from benevolens 
s= benevolits) of magnijiats, lit. doing great deeds, 
f. magn-tis great : see -Fic. All the senses below 
•were already appro.ximately developed in Latin.} 
A. adj, 

1. Characterized by greatness of achievement 
or by the conduct befitting lofty position. Obs. 
exc. in the titular epithet the Magnificent ( = L, 
magnificus) historically attached to the names of 
certain distinguished miers, as Eadmimd I of 
England, Sultan Solyman, Lorenzo de* Medici. 

15x3 More in Gre^orCs Chron. (1568) II. 878 Yet the 
King (Hen. VXI] of his magnificent minde, pardoned the 
innocent and rurall people. 1602 Warner Aib. Eng. Epit. 
(1612) 356 Of whom many, and some of them heere-bornc 
Incolents, became aftexAvards the most magnificent of the 
Emperors. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Magtrif cent, ..lhat 
atchieveth worthy acts,, .acting great matters, x-jiy Hist. 
Acc, Hungary 332 This was formerly the Bulwark of Hun- 
gary, ’till taken by Soliman the Magnificent. 2795 W. Roscoe 
(riV/tf)The LifeofLAjrenzode’McdickcalledTbehlagnificent. 
187s Fortnu.m Maiolicaxx. 107 Loi^nzo the magnificent. 

t b. As the rendering of the customary title 
(usually L. magnificus') of certain foreign officials 
and official bodies. Obs. 

1763 Ann. Reg, 86 The proceedings of ihe magnificent 
council [of Geneva]. 

t c. Proud, arrogantly ambitious. Obs, 

1^3 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 732 This Perenus 
was one of the greatest peeres of Hungarie, but of a most 
haughtie and magnificent mind. 

2. Characterized by expenditure or munificence 
on a great scale; ‘royally* lavish or munificent. 
Now rare. 

1579 G. Harvey Ze//. /<? Spenser {xsZfli 65 Your lauishe, 
and jnagni/icentliberaHtie. a Arcadia ji. 

i6g b, If he were magnificent, he spent much with an aspiring 
intent. 1593 R, Harvey Philad. Ded. 21 Thus trusting to 
your Lordships magnificent .. fauour. 1631 Massinger 
E^nperor East ii. i, A Prince is ncuer so magnificent, As 
when hec’s sparing to inrich a few With tb’iniuries of many. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 126 Nor had bis Heir cause 
to complain,.. though his Expences had been verj' magni- 
ficent, «. considering the wealth be left in Jewels, Plate, I 
and Furniture. ax66z Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 3x3 
Hampton Court was built by.. Cardinal Wolsey; once so 
magnificent in his expenses. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 153 , 
Man he made, and for him built Magnificent this World, | 
and Earth his scat. 1737 Wbiston Josephus, Antiq. xv. | 
ix. § s Herod bestowed presents on every one .. using ! 
his magnificent disjTosition, so as his kingdom might be 1 
the better secured. 1855 Macaulay Hist, Eng. xi. Ill, j 
24 He received from the private bounty of the magnificent 1 
Chamberlain a pension equal to the salary which had been ! 
wilhdra\\'n, 18M MiLMANAy./Vrx//*j332 He was munificent, 
almost magnificent. 

3. Of conditions of life : Characterized by 
grandeur or stateliness. Of persons: Living in 
splendour; characterized by display of wealth 
and ceremonial pomp. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. flV. de W. 1531) 203 Delapsed and com- 
mynge downefrom his magnifycenl glory. 1585 T. Wash- 
ington tr. Nickolafs Voy. x, ix. 12b, Such was the 


beginning of the magnificent estate of Cariedin Barbe- 
rousse. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Magnificent, that lives 
in great State ; stately, noble, great, fine, costly, lofty. 1709 
Atterbury Ser 7 n. {Luke x. 32) 4 Whether we are not too 
Magnificent and Sumptuous in our Table and Attendance. 
x^9 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 183 The magnificent 
king who, in more than one sense, represented France. 

4. Sumptuously constructed or adorned ; also, in 
wider sense, imposingly beautiful, splendid. 

0x540 Barnes (1573) 357 That magnificent Temple 
of Salomon. 1658 Hist. Christina Alessandra Q. Sxved- 
land 109 Of a modern structure and one of the magnifi- 
centest fabriques of Europe. 1667 Milton P. L, ih. 502 
Farr distant hee descries Ascending by degrees magnificent 
Up to the wall of Heaven a Structure high. 1687 T. Brown 
Lib. Cause, in Dk. Buckingham's Wks. (1705) II. 122 She 
did not delight in gaudy Liveries, and what the World calls 
a Magnificient Equipage, 1701 Addison Let. fr. Italy 72 
^Yhen Rome’s exalted beauties I deserj’, Magnificent m 
piles of mine lye. 2725 De Foe V^oy. round World (1840) 
268 Two rooms . . very magnificent in their way. 1756 Burke 
Subl. 4 - B. H. xiii, A great profusion of things which are 
splendid or valuable in themselves, is magnificent. 1841 
Lane Arab. His, I. 107 She then arose, and attired herself 
in the most magnificent of her apparel. 1894 J. T. Fowler 
Adamnan Introd. 51 Lord Dunraven’s magnificent work 
entitled Notes on Irish Architecture. 

5. Of immaterial things, conceptions, language, 
etc. ; Imposing, exalted. 

1639 N. N. tr. Du Bosq's Compl. Woman x. 3 There 
needes but a pleasing voice, a magnificent tone, a sweet 
accent,, .to charme those who hearken, 1665 Boyle Occas. 
Ref. Disc. Occas. Medit. (1848) 76 hlaking good that 
magnificent Assertion of the Apostle, That all things work 
together for good to them that love God. 1701 Stanley's 
Hist. Philos. Biog. 4 Thales was thought to deserve the 
Magnificent Title of Wise for his Noble Discoveries. 1748 
Hume Ess. ix. Brit. Govt. 72 These Considerations are apt to 
make one entertain a very magnificent Idea of the British 
Spirit and Love of Liberty. 1781 Cowper Truth 4x2 The 
song magnificent— the theme a worm I 1781 — Tai/e-t. 593 
Language. .Was natural as is the flowing stream, And yet 
magnificent, a God the theme. 

6 . Used to express enthusiastic admiration: 
‘Splendid*, wonderfully fine. 

a 1704 T. Brown Praise of Drunkenness Wks. 1730 I. 37 
Pray t^e notice of his belly, how plump and round it is, of 
what a magnificent circumference. 1704 Yalden On Sir 
Willoughby Aston 348 Metbinks I see a pompous tomb 
arise, Beauteous the form, magnificent the size.^ 1858 
Ruskin Arro^vs of Chace (xSSo) I. X30 All the drawings so 
kept are in magnificent preservation. xB6o Tyndall Glac, 

1. xii. 90 The day was magnificent. 1867 W. W. Smyth 
Coal 4 * Coalmining 91 At Lehigh Summit mine the great 
coal-bed is a magnificent seam of 50 feet. 

B. sb. 


1 1, An eminent personage. Obs. 

26x2 W. Parkes CurfainC’Dr. (1876) 20 The Courts and 
mansions of the Potentates and Magnificents of the World. 

2. pi. slang. A mood of haughty indignation. 

1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy xxvi, Nevertheless, Jack 
walked his first watch in the ' magnificents *, as all middles 
do when they cannot go on shore. 

Hence i* Magfm’ficent v. {nonce-'ivel.), trans. to 
make or proclaim great, llla^ni'ficentness, the 
state or condition of being magnificent ( 172 ^ in 
Bailey vol. II), 

1656 S. H. Golden Law 2 His mercy is above all his 
works, and doth magnificent him. 

t Blagmfice'jltial, a. Obs. rare-^. [f. L. 
magnijicentia Macnificexce + -AL.] Magnihcent. 

1506 Kcdender Sheph, (1892) 98 Magnj'fycens is a loyeous 
clerenes of courage admynysirynge thynges laudable & 
magnyfycencj’all, that is lo saye, hye or grete. 

IVCa^nificently (maegni*fis€ntli), adv. [f. 
Magnificent a. + -ly -.] In a magnificent manner, 

1. With great splendour or stateliness. 

1538 Leland ttin. I. 97 The Castel stondith magnificently 
and strongely on a Rok. 2599 Life Sir T. More in 
Wordsw. Eccl. Biog. {1853) 12 . 93 Charles the fifth .. was 
most magnificenlHe received by the cittee of London. 1659 
Hammond On Ps. Ixxili. 6 They set themselves out most 
magnificently. 1709 Steele Taller No. 49 F 7 No Persian 
Princewas ever so magnificently bountiful. 17x7 LadyAI. W. 
Montagu Let. to C'tcss Mar 10 Mar., Her house was magni- 
ficently furnished. 1725 Pope Odyss. vni. 494 And to the 
feast magnificently treads. x8x6 Byron Ch. Har. in.xxvili, 
The Battle’s magnificently stern array ! 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. vi. II. 69 She loved to adorn herself magnifi- 
cently. 1884 Laiv Times LXXVII. 402/1 The businew 
meetings will be held in the magnificently lurnisbed council 
chamber. 




b. With grandeur or impressiveness. 

18x8 Shelley Let. to Mr. 4- Mrs. Gisborne 10 

Scenery magnificently fine. 1356 Kane Arcl Expl. j 
xxiv. 245 How magnificently the surf beats against iis.sjde.^ 
2877 Lady Brassey V^oy. Sunbeam xv. (1878; 268 It was all 
terrib!}’ grand, magnificently sublime.^ 

c. After a great or noble fashion. 

1831 Lamb Elia Sen n. Ellisioniana, Wriving his 
loss as nothing, and magnificently sinking the sense oi laue 
material grandeur. t . » i 

2. With reference to expression : In an cle^atea 
manner, f Also, in highly Hudatorj' tciros. 

1630 R. Johnsons Kingd. ffComnrw. A tj,c 

hath Bolero. .beene suspected m-irmficcnilv 

Spanish Pistolets, for that hee hath tt'nlten 5 > 

of that Nation. 2651 ^urehofOirirt 

AVhitxv 

for ihe oxteol of of which the Scripture 

iJirc. 111. 1. § e (1735) ^ NE«,iAX/>Ar.i>i-or. 

(iC'lI. -“tS"S ?:.AlP^k5nificeiitI>- aboot loving 
the whole human race- 3 G 
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MA.G-NIFICET. 


MAGNIPOTENT. 


11 Magnifioet. Obs. [L. ; 3rd pers. sing. pres. 
Eubj. of viagnificare to Magnipv.] (See qiiot.) 

1841 Hampson Medii Mvi Kalend. II. 254 l^J agttiJiceU 
a name of Micllent ITiursday, taken from the first word of 
the collect. 

Magnificial, obs. form of Magnifical. 

"f Ilagnificio. Obs, rare“~^. [f. Magnific a. + 

; see -Y.] Greatness, importance. 

XS70 Saiir, Poems Reform, xix. 109 And he that is of 
maist Magnificie 5 ourbaner sail display. 

Obs, [f. Magnifio + 

-ly2,] =Magnifically. 

1538 Elyot Diet. Addit., largely, abundantly, 
magnifikely. 1591 Sylvester /t'o' 273 That.. can, as King, 
magnifikly advance His falthfull Servants. 1609 Hume 
Admonit. in )Vodroio Soc. Misc, (1844I 572 Ve were not 
aschamed to ryde to parliament magnifickly mounted and 
apparrelled. 

]] Udaguifico (magni*fik<>). [It. magiiijico acj. 
= Magnifio.] An honorary descriptive title be- 
stowed upon the magnates of Venice: iransf, any 
person in an exalted position. 

*573 G. Harvey Leiter-bk. (Camden) 17s A cumpanle of 
sutch Italian niagnificoes. 1591 Spenser ilf. 665 
Where the fond Ape . . stalketh stately by, As if he were 
some great Magninco. 1596 Shaks. Mcrch, V. ni. i. 282 
The Duke himselfe, and the Magnificoes Of greatest port 
haue all perswaded with him. 1630 R, yohnson's Kinffd, 
ff Commw. 476 Hee must turne nimselfe about, and not 
dare to looke this Magnifico in the face. X74S Eliza Hey- 
WOOD Female ^pect. No. x6 (1748) III. 183 The mechanics 
forsake their shops, to ride about the town in slate like so 
many magnificoes. 1845 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 15 Rocking- 
ham, a virtuous magnifico, . . resolved to revive something 
of the pristine purity .. of the old whig connection. X89X 
Spectator i\ July, The reception.. by the populace has been 
. . cordial, though it is doubtful if . . they know who the 
magnificoes are. 

D. attrib, or adj, *= Magnificent, * grand . 
x6^ Whitlock Zootomia 41 It is a Magnifico gate^ of 
spirit .. not to mend, or slack our pace, for all the barking 
CurrSj great or small. x8o8 Southey Lett, (1856) II. 75 The 
magnifico book-case is greatly increased in ricosiiy, 
Ilda/g 2 li*ficOUS| tr. rarer^^, [f. L, magitiJic'US 
Magnifio + -ous.] *= Magnificent, In mod. Diets. 
Hence t SlagTii’ficously 

X683 E, Hooker Pref Pordagds Mystic Div, X03 How 
magnificously soever wee bragg. .of our Reason, or Faith, 
iftagnined (mse’gnifoid),///. a. [f. Magnify 
+ -ED 1.] 

+ 1 , Extolled, lauded, Ohs, 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ef 1. vi. 22 The magnified 
Virgil. x66o Waterhouse Arms Arm. 100 The illus- 
trious Copies drawn by their fair and magnified hands. x^4 
H. More Synopsis^ ProJ>h. To Rdr. 185 Those worthily 
magnified elucubratlons of Mr. Joseph Mode. X690 Locke 
Hum, Und, xv. vii. 8 ii They are far enough from receiv- 
ing any help from the Contemplation of these, or the like 
magnify'd Maxims. 

2 . Enlarged to the sight, lit. and fig. 

1839 Penny Cycl, Xy. 177/2 An instrument for enabling 
the eye.. to see magnified images of small objects. 1852 
Robertson Serm. Ser. iii. xii. i5t This is but prudence 
after all, it is but magnified selfishness carried on into 
eternity. X876 Geo. ILuot Dan. Der, II. xxvni. 2x7 Her 
hands showing curves and dimples like a maj^nified baby's. 
1899 J. CwKD Fundamental Ideas Chr. I, iii. 57 Ordinary 
thought finds no impossibility in representing to itself a 
personality who is simply a magnified man. 

IKEa^nifier (mas'gnifaiai). [f. Magnify 
-erI.j 

1 . One who or something which magnifies. 

1550 J. Coke Eng. Fr, Heralds v. (1877) 58 The 
Frenchemen be great braggers, bosters, and mangnifyers of 
them selves. XS70-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 281 
These Monks were marveylous and monstruous magnifiers, 
of such deceivable trumperie. x62x Burton /I wa/. ir. 
ii. yi, iv. (1676) 185 Mens hilans, reguies^ modcrata disia 
.. is a great magnifier of honest mirth, a 1763 Shenstone 
Ess. (x8o6) 238 Imagination is a great magnifier and causes 
the hopes we conceive to grow too large for their object. 

2 . A lens or combination of lenses used to in- 
crease the apparent size of obj'ects. 

1665 Boyle Exp. Hist. Cold ix. 249 One of our Micro- 
scopes.^, has been counted, .as good a Magnifier, as perhaps 
any is m the world. 1^59 Knight in Phil. Trans. LI. =96 
of them, when viewed with a microscope, required a 
mird or fourth magnifier to see them distinctly. X830 
Herschel Nat. Phil. 297 No examination withmagni- 
tiers IS .. sufficient to detect the ingredients. 1856 Kane 
Aret, Expi. 1 . xm. 144 We barely succeeded by magnifiers 
m reading the verniers. 

fg. X79t NVashinctom Lett. Writ. 1892 XII. 56 Each of 
whom .. looking through a magnifier, would speak of the 
greatest extent to which there was any probability of their 
numbers reaching. 1813 Examiner 22 Mar. 186/2 His 
Lordship may be permitted to examine the gallant Chief- 
tain s actions through a magnifier. x8x8 Hazlitt Enr 
Poets \y. 1x870) 95 l‘he wrong end of the magnifier Is, to be 
sure, held to everything. 

II Magnifiqne. Obs. [Fr.= Magnifio.] Pro- 
fuse in expenditure. 

*759 Compl. Let. writer (ed. 6> 225 The Considerable and 
the Magnifique in such Sorts of Assemblies. 1775 Mme. 
D’Arblay Early Diary (1889) II. 110 He is handsome, 
tall, fat, upright, and magnijigue. 1823 Bvuon yuan x. 
jxx, Juan, though careless, young, and magnifique And rich 
in rubles, djamonds, cash, and credit 
magnify (mx’gnifsi), V. Also 4, 6 magni- 
fy©, 4-6 magnefio, magnyfye, 4-7 magnifio, 
6 magnifi, raangnify, 4- magnify, [ad. L. 
inagnifiedre (partly through F. viagiiificr\ cf. It. 


i/iagjtificare, Sp. t}tagnificar\ f. viagnificus \ see 
Magnificent and -fy. Sense 4 is purely Eng. ; the 
Rom. langs. have the word chiefly in the biblical 
sense * to extol 

1 . trans. To speak or act for the honour or glory 
of (a person or thing) ; to glorify, extol, arch, . 

CZ380 WvcLiF .Stf/. IFks, II. 2^ For hei maken Crlstis 
wordis unworshipid and tnagnifien her owne wordis. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 2838 Obey |>e to ^ baratour Jjo best 
I con rede ; Magnifie him with ^i moutne. 2430-40 Lyog. 
Bochas IX. it. (1554) 197 b, This was the ende of false 
Machomtte, . . whom Sarazins so greatly magnifie. 2508 
Dunbar Poems vva, 14 Quhots force all France in fame did 
magnifie. 2553 Eden Treat. Ne^oe Ind, (Arb.) 29 Colum- 
bus .. was . . greatlye magnified with innumerable glorious 
tittles. 2568 (Grafton CZ/mx. II. 524 After this victorie,the 
Lorde Scales, .returned to the siege, where he was. .highly 
magnified and praysed. 2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, l viii. 
§ 6 If the invention of the ship was thought so noble,, .how 
much more are letters to be magnified, which as ships pass 
through the vast seas of time. 2668-9 Pepys Diary 10 Feb,, 
Here he dined, and did mightily magnify his sauce, a 27x5 
Burnet Oivn Time (17241 I. 248 He had rnagnified him 
highly to the King, as much the greatest man in the Scotish. 
Clergy. 2837 Ht. Martineao HI. 64 Sunday- 

school teachers admire their pupils ; and the scholars 
magnify their teachers, 184^ Macaulay Hist. Eng. li. I. ipx 
Everywhere men magnified hisvalour, genius, and patriotism, 
b. To praise, render honour to (God), arch, 
238a Wyclik Luke i. 46 And Marie seide, My soulc magny- 
fieth the Lord, and my spirit hath gladid in God, myn 
heellhe. c 2420 Lydc. Assembly tfGodsai02^\i\\ heuynly 
spyrytes, hys name to magnyfy. 2535 Coverdale Ecclus. 
xliii. 30 Prayse the Lorde, and magnifie him as moch as ye 
maye. 1864 Skeat tr. Uhland's Poems 91 When on your 
knees ye Iiumbly fell And magnified a Higher Power. 

2 . To make greater in size, status, importance, 
or qualities; to enlarge, augment. Now rare, 
f Also, to render magnificent. Obs, 

238a Wyclif Matt. xxtiL $ Forsothe thei alargen her 
filateries, and magnifie hemmys. 2390 Gower Cotf. I. 143 
Thanne he gan to sj'ke For cloth of gold and for perrie, 
Which liim was wont to magnefie, <^2430 Lvdc. Compl, 
Bt. Kni. 428 And can hemselve now best magnify With 
feyned port and false presumption. 2535 Coverdale yob 
XX. 6 Though he be magnified vp to the heauen. 2598 
Grenewey TacituSf Ann. xii. viu (1622) 162 Agrippina also 
was magnified [L. augctur\ with the surname of Augusta. 
2612 Bible yob xix. s If indeed yee will magnifie your 
selues against me, and plead against me my reproch. 2702 
Grew Cosm. Sacra ti. v. 53 The least error in a Small 
Quantity, as In a Smalt Circle: will, in a great one, as in 
the Circles of the Heavenly Orbs, be proportionally Magni- 
fy'd. 27x5 Addison Freeholder^ts. 10 f 3 Arbitrary Power 
..creates [in a man} an Ambition of magnifying Himself, 
by the Exertion of such a Power in all its Instances. 2726 
Butler Serm. Rolls Chap. ix. 259 The imagined Dignity of 
the Person offended would scarce ever fail to magnifie the 
Offence. 0x729 Concrta’E To Cynthia Speak, ere my 
Fancy magnihe my Fears. 27^ Cowper Taskw. 542 Her 
head, adorned with lappets pinned aloft, And magnified 
beyond all human she. 2842 Myers Caik. Th. iv, § 37. 
369 The .spirit of law is also represented as magnified by 
the very act of superseding its letter, 2860 Tyndall Glae, 
!. xxvil 2X0 The oblique arrangement of the crevasses also 
magnified the labour by increasing the circuits, 
b. inlr. To become greater, nonce-use, 

28x4 J, Randolph 22 Mar. in Life of fos, Quincp 350 The 
curse of slavery, however, — an evil daily magnifying, great 
as it already is, — embitters many a moment of the Virginian 
landholder. 

3 . trans. To represent (pei^ons, actions, or things) 
as great or greater than they are ; to exaggerate. 
Now often associated with sense 4. 

2759 Robertson Hist, Scot, vi. Wks. 1813 I. 399 Fame 
magnified the number and progress of their troops. 2766 
Goldsm. Vic. IV. xvi, It must be owned my wife.. used 
every art to magnify the merit of her daughter. 2784 
CowPER Tiroc. 476 Each vainly magnifies his own success, 
Resents his fellows, wishes it were less. 2838 Thirlwall 
Greece xxv. Ill, 397 But his enemies at home magnified 
the danger of Argos. 1839 Yeowell Anc, Brit. Ch. ix. 
(1847) 93 Fame magnified his labours. x84r Myers CaZ/i. 
Th. IV, 19. 276 Unquestionably external evidences, .have 
been unduly magnified.^ 2862 S>iR B. Psychol. ' Ing. 

II. iii.8i Small evils which cannot be avoided are magnified 
into great ones. 

4 . To increase the apparent size of an object by 
artificial means (as with a lens or microscope). 
Also absol. (often 3vith advb. accusative, to mag- 
nify ten, twenty y etc. diameters'), 

^ 2665 Phil. Trans. I. 60 It would magnifie but 600 times 
in Diameter. 2726 Swift Gulliver hi. in. Although their 
largest Telescopes do not exceed three Feel, they magnify 
much more than those of an hundred among us. 2776-96 
Withering i?r/V./V0«Zx(cd, 3) IV, 3 When magnified they 
appear like ill-formed warts, i8za-i6 J. Smith Panorama 
Sci. 6- Art I. 407 It is supposed that the ancient engravers 
used glass globes to magnify their figures. 2B37 Goring & 
Pritchard 57 You only wish to know exactly how 

much it magnifies. x868 Lockver Elevu Astron. iii. (1879) 
91 A powerful telescope will magnify an object x,ooo times. 
fit- *853 KMit.Grinnell Exp. xiv. (1856) 2x0 The effects of 
fogs upon our estimation of dimension . . are well known : men 
are magnified to giants. 2B62 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. 
HI. xiL X55 111 reports never lose by carding : the two cats 
on the tiles, you know, were magnified into a hundred. 

6. intr, *A cant word for to have effect' (J.) ; 
to signify. Now dial, 

17x2 Steele Na 431 F 3 My Governess . . told him 

I was continually eating some Trash or other. .. But this 
magnified but little with my Father. 2733 Gentl. Mag, III, 
53* Now may hap, zir, what docz ael this magnify ? 2880 
Antrim Dovm Gloss, s. v,, That hurt won't magnify. 


Magnifying (mEe-gnifaiiii)), i;i/. jj. If 
EIFY V. + -INC l.J The action of the verb Maositi 
dSBo Wyclif IVts. (i8So) 162 tiei mcynicnen arni'em.:; 
prestis and here lawis..& magnifyenRC of mennus 
dispisynge of gdddis lawis. 138a — Jude 25 To God aW. 
oure sauyour, bi Jhesu Crist cure Lord, glorye and m'-' 
nyfiying. c 2384 Chaucer H. Fame i. 306 Of oon htv. di- 
have fame- In magnifying of his name. , i6ia BacosTk' 
Fraise (Arb.) 354 Too much magnifying of man orimito’ 
doth irritate contradiction. 1651 Hobbes xai’ 

189 Praise, and Magnifying are signified but by Word< aaj 
Actions. 1868 J. M. Campbell in ilfem. (iSn) II. liiL ui 
A growing magnifying of their office on the part cf d- 
clergy. 

b. a//n'b., in magnifying fewer, 
c X70S Berkeley Cmumonpl. Bk. Wks. 1871 IV. 4B1 Tit 
magnifying power of glas.ses. 1774 M. Mackenzie Med. 
time Sum. no Write down .. what Sort of Telescope yej 
observed with, and its length and magnifying PoweriitOT 
J. E._ Smith P/ims. Bot. ■ 14 By the help of the higle,: 
magnifying powers. 

Magnifying (mte-gnifaiiiq), fpl. a. [f. Mac- 
KIFV V. + -ING tf.J That magnifies, in various senses. 

2650 Ashmolk Chynt, Collect. Proleg. 17 The airyai^d 
empty glory of Magnifying-Fame. _X9oi Mumtyi 
(U.S.) XXV. 641/1 T'he microbes of disease are such minute 
. . germs of life . . under the microscopist’s thre^hundrd 
magnifying lens. 

b. Magnifying glass. A glass lens, or com- 
bination of lenses, used to increase the apparect 
size of any object seen through it. 

2665 Boyle Occas, Refi, Disc. Occas. Medit. (1848)18 
Attention, like a magnifying glass, shews us .. divers par* 
ticularities undiscerned by those who want that advantar^ 
2705 Pore Let. to Wycherley 23 June, 'Tis certain, t>.e 
greatest magnifying Glasses in the World are a Man's ovi-a 
Eyes. 2859 Reeve Brittany 1 87 With a strong magnif)!!!;- 
glass the words. .may be distinctly read. 
Kagnilo^iieuce (msegni'ljkwens). [f. Mag- 
niloquent : see -ence.] The quality of being 
magniloquent ; loftiness of speech or expression. 

2623 CocKERAM, Magniloguence, proud speeches. 1556 
Blount Gtossogr., Magniloguence,, .o, lofty manner cf 
speaking, or a discourse of great matters. 0x670 Hacket 
Ahp. Williams 11, (1692) 65 He [Buckingham) magniEd 
himself to serve the King, who did not foresee trie 
envy that his magniloquence bred. 27x3 Bent^y 
Disc. Freethink. 11. § 44. 28 And our Author might have 
seen, how all the Sects ridiculed this M.-igniloquence cf 
Epicurus. 2859 J. Taylor Logic in Theol.xi^ylt^'^ 
di>chaigea mass of magniloquence and affectation. iw 3 
CowDCN CiJARKE Shaks. Char, xvili. 455 Cibber, .fpistcd bu 
own bombast into the company of Shakespearcs 
loqucnce, 2872 Spurgeon freas. Dav. Ps. Ixxm. 8 
language is colossal, their magniloquence ridiculous. 

So t MaffniToqnency, in the same sense. 

26x5 A. Stafford Heav. Dogge 38 Neylher wm this 
onely Sloicall Magniloquency : nee did the great things w 
spake. ^ 

lUIa^nilocfneiit (msegni'l^lcwent), a. I** ^ 
magniloqU’US (of the same meaning), f. 
great + -loquus speaking -f- -ENT.] Of persons, 
of utterauces or compositions : Lofty or ambitions 
in expression, grandiloquent. Also, occas,^ ‘talK- 
ing big \ boastful. . , 1 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Magniloguent, that u-*:cth a state y 
manner of speaking or wrileing. 1659 Gauden bHa 
Healers (1660) 20 Really they are no other than 
Hypocrites, magniloquent Montebanks. 1849 ' 

Tanagh xsCi. Pr, Wks. 1B86 II. 345 A large basket, contMn- 

ingwhal the Squire, .in DonQuixole,calledhis namorc * 

— that magniloquent Ca.stilian word for cold collatip^ w 
Thackeray Ne^vcomes I. xxiii. 222 She was a ^ . 


magniloquent than usual, and entertained us 

1 ?_i - 1 .1 f_ .fi/tr 


with stones 

of colonial governors and their bdies, ,*891 

Stud, Chaucer I, iv. 426 If he meant intentionally tooc 
so slight a performance in so magniloquent a manner. 
^D. Misused for; Pompous, ‘ mouthing - 
2850 Kingsley Alt, Locke viii, I read my verses aWn 
as rc.sonant and magniloquent a voice as I could com 
Hence MagniToquently adv. . 

2849 FrasePs Mag. XL. 12 So he, magntipquenuj, g 
was his wont [etc.). 2892 Stevenson ^ 

24X To finish a study and magniloquently ticket it a p 

+ Magnrloquons, a. Obs.^^ U- 

(see prec.) -t--ous.] eMAGNiLOQUL^ • 
2727 in Bailey voL II. r .1 T 

Ma^iloquy (miegni-lincwi). rare. .[»“■ 
niagniloqm-nni7\ Magniloquence. 

2656 Blount Glossogr, 2889 Buck's 
VIII. 520 Of many anatomical terms the chiefcnara 
are antiquity, magniloquy, and unintclligibililj’. 

Magniot, obs. form of Manioc, 
tMagnipeud, n. Obs.-° [ad. L ? 

niagni fendere [inagnl at a great price, fen 

1 :. 1 . Much to csteemc or set 


esteem, lit. to weigh).] 
by’ tCockeram 1623). 
Magni'potence. rare-'. 

tent-enf. see next and -ENCE.] 


rr. L. tnapnP>- 

The quality 


being ‘magnipotent’; "’■Rl’ty power. j]3 

issf Patmorr in Maem. Mar. V. 114 
magnipotcnce Smiles to behold His children P J* . 

t Magni-potent, a. Obs. rare. [“ • 
*ntagiiipotent-emf f. magn-us great + f^* 
see Potent a.] Possessing great 

1680 Otero. ■ 8 Though thi> be M 

potent and all-sufficient a Sermon. ’ 7 ?? _,„„ipolcat, 
hfagie t. iiL (1840) 84 Satan, as lie is a spint, is mag 
but he never was omnipotenL 
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Kagnirostmte (mregiurp-strn), a. [ad. 
mod.L. inagnirostrat-tis, f. magn-us great + 
roslr-um beak: see -ate 2 .] ‘Having a long 
and strong beak’ (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1856). 

Magmsonant (masgni-sAiant), a. rare . ' [ad. 
late L. vmgttisananC-em, f. magti-us great + pr. 
pple. of sonare to Sound.] High sounding. 

.XZ843 Southey Doctor. Cats Greta It alt VII. sSg 

Rumpelstilzchen .. that strange and magnisonant appella- 
tion, 1843 Carol. Wiseman Ess. (1853) III. 442 A new 
city jiirt- starting from the mud, with some magnisonant 
name from Egypt or Greece. 

SEagHitude (m£E*gniti«d). [ad. L. magni- 
iudo, f. magn-us great, cogn. w. Gr. OTcut, 

*mikilo~\ see Much. Cf. OF. magnitude^ 

1 . The quality or fact of being great, in various 
senses; =Gueatness, 

+ a. Greatness of character, rank, or position. 
Also jocularly y as a title of address. Obs, 

1598 Trevisa Barth. De P. B. i. (149s) 3 Our wytte maye 
be Ted to the consyderacyon of the gretnesse, or magnytude, 
of the moost excellent bewteuous clarcte dyuyne & In* 
uyNyble. 143Z-S0 Kr.Htgtien [Rolls) I/I. 117 This Nabugo- 
donosor transcendede In magnitude and fortitude Hercules 
in his actes. 1609 B, Jonson Masque Queens Wks. t6i6 I. 
96i[Boadicea’sJor.itions .wherein isexpressedall magnitude 
of a spirit, breathing to the libertie and redemption of her 
Countrie. i6*o Shelton Ill.xxxii.231 And, for proof 
of this, let me tell your Magnitudes [etc.]. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. I. § 141 The two Secretaries of Slate (which were 
not in those days officers of that magnitude they have been 
since. .) were [etc.]. *665 Manley 6Va//«f’Z,oioC, It'arres 
741 The United States did not omit forthwith to send an 
Embas-sy to congratulate him [King jamesj for his new 
access of magnitude. 

b. In physical sense : Greatness of size or ex- 
tent. f Of sound : Loudness. Obs. 

CZ420 Pallad. on Httsb. i. 1066 To bey thy been biholde 
hem riche and fulle, Or preve hem by their murmuis magni* 
tude. 1432-50 ir. Higden (Rolls) I. 127 Profitable waters 
and wholsome, whiche be callede sees what for the magni- 
tude of theyme and for the copious multitude of fii>ches. 
1640 Wilkins Ne^v Planet 11. (1684) 149 'Tis said, that 
Magnitude does always add to the swiftness of a violent 
motion. 16^0 Bucwer Anthroyomet. xxi. 230 That 
which fails m magnitude is called smal. 1727 Dc Foe 
Rysi. Magic I. i. (1840) 9 The height, and strength, and 
magnitude of their building could only serve to make its 
fall . more terrible.^ 18*7 Chalmers Astron. Disc. L (1852) 
22 We have something more than the mere magnitude of 
the planets to allege in favour of the^idea that they are in- 
habited. iSdo'TYNDALt. Glnc, I. xi. 82 And as our eye 
ranged over the broad shoulders of the mountain, .. the 
conception of its magnitude grew upon us. 

0. Of immaterial things; Great amount or im- 
portance. 

X432-SO tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 343 He [Saturnus] was., 
namede as godde of alle goddes for the magnitude of hts 
power. xs26/*//^r. /»rfo^(W.de W.xsst) 268b, And how the 
effectes yt suche loye of y* spiryt leuelh behynde it, sheweih 
y-' magnitude or greatnes tnerof. 1769 junius Lett, xxiii. 
X08 A great man,, .even in the magnitude of his crimes, finds 
a rescue from contempt, a x8o6 Horsley Serin. I. iv. (x8i6) 
70 We commonly find in the ambitious man a superiority 
of parts, in some measure proportioned to the magnitude of 
his designs. 1844 Thirlwall Greece lx, VIII, 29 The pre- 
parations ..were, -on a scale proportioned to the magnitude 
of the object he had in view. x86x Stanley Bast. C/i. vi. 
(1869) 189 No conversion of such magnitude [as that of Con- 
stantine} had occurred since the .Apostolic age. 

2 . Size whether great ot small ; in geometrical 
use, the measure or extent of a particular line, 
area, volume, or angle. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. i. x A signe or poynt . . is the 
beginning of magnitude. 1599 A. M. ir. Gabelhouer's Bh. 
Physicke 74/1 Mixe of this poulder the magnitude of a hasell- 
nuite amongst a little Coilcn. 16x5 Crooke Body of Man 
355 It is a Membrane encIo^^ng tiie whole cauity of the 
Chest, wherefore his Figure and magnitude is answerable 
to that cauity. 1658 Rowland Ir. Moufet's Theat. Ins. 
1080 It is a small creature, and contemptible for its magni- 
tude. 1725 De Foe l^oy. round Wofld (1840) 284 As to the 
magnitude of those river.s, he could say little. 1754 Sher- 
lock Disc. (1759I I. iv. 159 Reason can measure the Magni- 
tudes and Distances of the heavenly Bodies. 1840 Lardner 
Geoiu. v. 59 We can never obtain an arc of the precise value 
of any one of the usual denominations of angular magni- 
tude. X854 Brewster More ll'orldsv. 94 The creations of 
the material world, whether they be of colossal or atomic 
magnitude. 1885 Watson & BuRBURv^^fn/A. Th. EUcir. 

sMagn. I. X19 Two infinite scries of itnages, the magni- 
tudes or v.tlues of which converge, 
b. quasi-ct>«cr. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref 3 What Magnitude so cuer, Is SoHde 
or 1 ‘hicke, is also broade, and long.. .A long magnitude, we 
terme a Line. X570 Billingsley Euclid v. ix. 141 Magni- 
tudes which haue to one and the same magnitude one and 
the same proportion ; are equall the one to the other. 185^ 
Barn. Smith Ariih. <y Algebra (ed. 6) 192 The term Magni- 
tude or Quantity is used in Mathematics to express what- 
ever is capable of increase or diminulton. Thus a sum^of 
money is a magnitude or quantity. 1864 Bowen Logic iv. 
66 A Concept is a magnitude or Quantity. 

3 . A class in a system of classification determined 
by size. a. Each of the classes into which the 
fixed stars have been arranged according to their 
degree of brilliancy. 

The \tars * of the first magnitude ’ are the most brilliant ; 
the * sixth magnitude ’ includes those that are barely visible 
to the naked eye ; the seventh and lower magnitudes are 
lelescopic only. The classification into ‘ m.Tgnjtudes % origi- 
nally somewhat loose, as depending on the estimate form^ 
by the individual observer, is now a matter of photometric 


me^urement. The word magnitude m this application is 
a literal rendering of the Gr, ficycffor, tx^ed by Ptolemy, 
Formerly often denoted by the symbol m, as 2.m, 3.m. 

[xS94BLUNDKViLA'j:c>r. iv.xxxi. (1636) 485Thefiftsheweth 
the magnitude or grealnesse of the starre, whether it be of 
the first, second, or third bignesse.} a 1641 Br. Mountagu 
Acts fx Mon.{iti4’i)s2\ In thefirmament of heaven be many 
Starres ; of the first, second, third magnitude, as they u^e 
to s^ak. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 357 He form'd the Moon 
Globose, and everie magnitude of Starrs. 1690 Leybouk.n 
Curs. Math. 383 A star of the \ Magnitude may be seen 
when the Sun is but la deg. below the Horizon. 1796 Hek- 
scunCxu Phil, 7 ra«r.LXXXVX. X7X, 2.3 m, however, cannot 
be sufficiently kept apart from 3.2 m, or either of these ex- 
pressions from 3m, or from 2 m. iJ^3 Sir R. ^klx. Story 
0/ Sun 13 A star of about the eighth magnitude. 1902 
Daily Chron. 11 Aug. 6/7 Eros will be detected by the 
naked eye as a sixth magnitude star. 

fb. Numismatics. Ohs. 

1705 Hearne Collect. 19 Dec. (O. H. S.) 1 . 133 The said 
Coyns are all Brass of the 3d magnitude. 

e. Occas. in other applications. Also, 0/ the 
Jirst magnitude (fig.) : of the utmost greatness or 
importance. 

1693 G, Stepny yureual Sat. viii. 47 Whatever be your 
Birth, you’re sure to be A Peer of the First Magnitude to me. 
1830 Lyell Print. Geol. I. 413 In the following year there 
were one hundred and fifiy.one [jr. earthquake shocks : 
they were registered in four classes), of which nincty-eight 
were of the first magnitude. Mod. To do this would be 
a blunder of the first magnitude. 

Magnitndinoas (msegnitia-dinas), a. [f. L. 
magnttudin- (^/ildo) Magnitude + -ous.] Char- 
acterized by magnitude; involving greatness of scale. 

x^3 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XVI. 223 The inference 
..is.., in its po.ssible con.sequences, too magnltudinous, 
to be lightly stated in words. 1826 Examiner 120/x His 
designs were bold, severe, magnitudinous. 1893 (Mel- 
bourne) 19 May, It has gone abroad. .that directors .. may 
plead positive ignorance of magnitudinous transactions. 

+ IVXa'gnity, Obs.rare~'^. [rA.'Ls.magnitas 
f. inagn-us great : see -ITY.] ssM-^GNiTunE 1 b. 

1790 Bystander 198 A fool . . excites no wonder though he 
commit every moment follies of the greatest magnity. 

tMagnium. Obs. [f. Magn(esia) + -ium.] 
ss Magnesium ; a name applied to the melal by 
Sir H. Davy in 1808 and withdrawn in 1812. 
x8o8 [See Magnesium 1). xBia — Chem. Philos. 34S. 

lUCaguoIia (roa?gndtt-Iia). [a. mod.L. magnoliat 
f. name of Pierre Magnol (latinized MogJtdlius)^ 
professor of botany at Montpellier, 1638-1715,] 
A genus of large (rarely shrubby) trees (the typical 
genus of the N. O. Magnoliacese)^ cultivated for 
the beauty of their foliage and flowers. 

1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 166 The Magnolia . . tho’ scarce 
in Virginia, has been since found to grow in great plenty in 
the North-West Parts of Pensylvania. ^ X7SX Bartkam 
Obseru. in Trav. Pensilv. etc. 67 A great hill, cloathed with 
large Magnolia, 2 feet diameter and 100 feet high. 1799 
WoRosw. Ruth xi, He told of the magnolia spread High as 
a cloud, high over head \ 1823 Ru'mFR FonthUl 90 Here 
and thete the beautiful magnolia displayed the exquisite 
whiteness of its large blossoms. 1858 Hocc Veg. Kingd. 24 
The bark and fruit of all the Magnolias are possessed of the 
same medicinal properties. 

b. * The pharinacopceial name (U. S. A.) for 
the bark of several species of Magnolia ' (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1856). 

C. atirib. and Comb, I 

axSzx Shellf-y Fragm. UnfiuisJted Drama 146 Holding j 
a cup like a magnolia flower. 1897 Pollen-Burry Blotted I 
Out II Mrs. Aylesbury’s magnolia-covered house. 

MagHoliaceous (mccgnoali^i*Jas),<z. Bot. [f. 
mod.L, Plagiibliace-iVy f. Magnolia : see -aICEOusJ 
Of or belonging to the N, O. Plagnoliacex. 

1852 Til Ross tr. UnmboldPs Trav. I. vi. 2x3 note, Magno- 
liaceous plants. 

IVtagiiO'liad. Bot. [f. Magnolia + -ad.] Lind- 
ley’s name for ; A plant of the N. O. PJagnoliacex. 

1846 Lindley Veg. Kingd, 417 Winterese. which do not 
seem to possess any solid distinction from Magnoliads. 

QEagnolite (mae'gn^floit). Min. [f. the place- 
name Magnolia + -ite.] A white tellurate of 
mercury found in minute acicular crystals, in the 
Magnolia district of Colorado. 

1877 F. A. Genth in Proc. Atner. Philos. Sec. XVII. xi8 
Magnolite, a new Mineral. This highly interesting mineral 
is the product of the oxydation of coloradolte. 
flla^operate (mregnfper^^t), V. rare. [Two 
formations : (i) f L. magnopere greatly (short for 
viagno opere) -r -ate 3 ; (2) f. L, magn^us great 
+ oper-y opus work : after operate.'\ 

+ 1 . traits. To make greater. Obs. 
x6xo Hopton Baeulnm Geod. Ep. Ded. (16x4% Which will 
not a little magnoperaic the splendour of your w’ell knowne 
Honour, to these succeeding times. 

2 . intr. {iionce-use.') To work at a *magnum opus \ 
1821 Byron Let. 22 June, That is right; keep to your 
magnum opus— magnoperate away. 

Hffagxmm (mK'gnum). [sb. use of neut, sing, 
of L. inagnus gre.at.] 

1 . A bottle containing two quarts of wine or 
spirits; also, the measure of liquor contained in 
such a bottle. 

1788 Burns Prose J^ks. 40 If you add a tankard of brouTi 
stout, and superadd a magnum of right Oporto. x8i6 Scott [ 
Antiq. ii, Bearing in hisband an immense double quart bottle, I 
or magnum, as it is called in Scotland. 1855 Ld. Houghton j 


in Life fiSgi) I. xi. 505 Tell my father we had four mag- 
nums of 1841 claret on the table. 1893 Vizetellv Glances 
backl.xvxi, 328 [His] weakness was a too great parilaliiy 
for .. magnums of old port. 1895 Strand Mag, X. 556/2 
The party broached a magnum of whisky, 

. b. nonce-use. A large glass (of spirits). 

1837 Dickens /’ iV^TtLxix, They, .ordercdagla^s of brandy 
and water all round, with a magnum of extra strength, for 
Mr. Samuel Weller. 

2 . Short for Magnum eonum 2. 

1889 Daily Kexvs 25 Nov. 7/6 Potatoes at wholesale Prices. 
—112 lb. Floury Magnums, jr. bd. 

liCag'jiiim bouuin (mce'gni^m [ner.t. 

sing. ofL. magmts great and bonus good.] 

1 . A particular kind of large yellow cooking- 
plum. Also magnum bonum plum, 

X72X Mortimer Plusb. 11 . 208 The Bonum Magnum a fair 
yellowish green Plumb. 1769 RIrs. Raffaldj?«^. tlousekhv. 
(1778) 230 '1*0 preserve Magnum Bonum Plum.'*. 18x3 Sjk 

H. Dwy Agric. Chem. (18x4) 257 Two fruits can scarcely 
be conceived more different in colour, size, and appearance, 
than the tvild plum and the rich Magnum bonum. 1879 
Miss Yonge Magnum Bonum 1 . 183 A basket of plums, .as 
unlike magnum bonums as could well be. 

2 . A kind of potato. 

1882 Garden 4 Feb. 75/2 In.. 1879 niy employer wished me 
to plant half a rood of ground with Magnum Bonum^. 

' 1 * 3 . Sc. (Meaning not clear: ? = Magnum 1.) 
1790 Borns Ball. Dumfries Election, While Welsh, who 
ne’er yet flinched his ground High xvav’d his magnum- 
bonum round With Cyclopean fury. 

4 . A large-barrelled steel pen. 

1851 Mayhew Lend. Labour (1864^ I. 287 The .street- 
stationer.s do not go beyond zs. the gross, which is for 
magnum bonums. 

Ii Magnum opus. See Opus 2. 
t Ma’gnus. Obs. [var. of Manganese : cf. 
Hagnase.] Black oxide of manganese, used in 
the Staffordshire potteries. 

1640 Rates in Noorthouck London (1773) 838/2 Malt, the 
quarter Magnus, the cwt. \d. x £85 Plot Stafforddi. 
123 The Motley-colour .. is procured by blending the Lead 
with Alanganese, by the Workmen call’d Magnus. 

t Mago-cliemical, a. Obs.rare^'^. [i.magO'y 
comb, form of Gr. fiayo-si see Magus, J^Iacic.J 
Pertaining to magic and chemistry. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 307 Magical! or mago-cbymicall 
arts. && 

MagoU, obs. form of Mogul. 

Magouell, raagonneaul, obs. ff. Mangonel. 
Magopbony (magf^foni). rare. [ad. Gr. 
payotpovia, f, payo-s Magus + <pvvos slaughter.] 
The Massacre of the Mngi, a famous event in Per- 
sian history. Hence traits/, or /ig, 
sjsi Shaftfsc. Charae. 1 . £6 Much less wou’d you 
(my Friend !) have carry’d on this Mogophony, or Priest- 
h[ass.Tcre, with such a b.*trbarou5 Zeal. 

!lVIagor(e,Magosine, obs.ff. Mogul, Magazine. 

II Magot (niK-gfTt, magd). [Fr.j 

I . A species of ape [Macacus iuuuP ) ; the ^ tail- 
less * Barbary Ape of Gibraltar and North Africa. 

1607 Tofsell Fourf. Beasts 12 There v.'.ts at Paris an- 
other bea'st called a Tartarine, and in some places a Magot 
(much lyke a Baboun). 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. 11862) 

I. VH. i. 498 The Cynocephalus, or the Magot of Buffon. 
1882 A. K. Wallace in Contemp. Rev, Mar. 423 In som ; 
few this stump is so very short that there appears to be na 
tail, as in the magot of North Africa and Gibraltar. 

2 - A small grotesque figure of porcelain, ivory, 
wood, etc, of Chinese or Japanese workmansliip. 

1844 Thackeray Barry Lyndon xiii, Her rooms were 
crowded with hideous China magols, i88t Saintsbury 
Dryden ii. 35 This (see Ann. Mirab. sL 29I cannot be con- 
sidered the happiest possible means of informing us that 
the Dutch fleet was laden with .spices and magets. 


Magot, Magozin, obs. ff. Maggot, Magazine. 

Magpie (mre’gpai). Also 7 magge pye, 
niegpye* [f. M.vg -I- Pie 1 . Cf. Maggot-pie, 
M.\w-pie.] 

1 , A common European bird, Pica caudata, of 
the family Corvidxy having a long pointed tail 
and black-and-white plumage. It is well knotvn for 
its noisy chatter, and is often taught to speak ; its 
habits of pilfering and hoarding are proverbial, 
and it is popularly regarded as a bird of ill omen. 

1605 S. Rowley When You See Me C 3 As^ meric as 
a magge pie. 1634 Peacham Genii. Exerc, ii. i. loS DU- 
simulation. A l^dy wearing a vizard of two faces, .. m 
her right hand a magpye. 1647 R. Stapvlton yuvenal 
62 The nine daughters of Pierus .. were for that 
ambition transformed into meg-pyes. 1664 H. ^IoRE /'yvA 
^*tiq. 333 The I^uacity of the Alagpie. 1720 Gay Poems 
(1745) I. 70 No magpie cbatrerM, nor the painted Jay. 175 
in Hone Eveev-day Bk. II. 1457 No horseshoe nor magpje 
shall baffle our skill. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. k *59 "nd 
magpies that chattered, no omen so black. «5S if 
To F. D. Maurice 19 And only hear the 
Garrulous under a roof of pine. 1859 Harwi. t in' 

viii. (1B73) 209 'The magpie, so wary m tnglana, 

Applie.! to the blnck-nod-white 
Crow-shrike {Gymiwrrhum)-, also, m Tasmania, 
to iht g&ius Slrepera. 

1859 H . Kingsley 17 . ’'r”' LftvTrc? Wrf 

ch.im!nB his noble pitd croi. Of all the 

xxxm. It. 3M cleierr«t. the roost tnolesque, 

birds I have T. He-NEV Fertuu^t, Dayi .7 

and ihe most musicaL ^ 
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MAGPIETT.- 

The magpie swells from knoll or silent brake His loud sweet- 
tune. Morris Austral En^, ^tj. 

2 . iransf. An idle or impertinent chatterer. 

1632 Massinger & Field Fatal Dtnvry iv. i, I haue 
waited sir, Three houres to speake w'ee, and not take it 
well, Such magpies, are admitted, whilst I daunce Attend- 
ance. 1791 Burke Let. to Chev. tie Rivarol (1844) 211 

He will not care what . . the whole flight of the magpies 
and jays of philosophy, may fancy and chatter. 1838 Lett, 
fr. Madras (1843) *^9 Moonshee .. is not the little 
talkative magpie who told me about the language of the 
planets. 1895 Scully Kajir Stories 132 He was so fond of. 
talking that his comrades nicknamed him ‘ magpie ^ 

3 . 'p a. A derisive term for an Anglican bishop, 
from the black chimere and white rochet forming' 
his ordinary ceremonial attire {phs^. b. In recent 
use, a jocular name for the episcopal costume 
consisting of these vestments. 

[C1645 Howell Verses to Rdr., Prelats, like mag- 
pies, in the Ayr had flown. 1663 Killigrew Parsons 
IVedd. in. V. Z14 Have you not heard of the Scriveners Wife 
that..^vas deliver’d of a Mag-Pie;, .the Mid-wife cri'd out, 
’twas bom a Bishop, w’ith Tippet and whiie-sleeves.] a 1704 
T. Brown IVks. (i730> I. 107 Root out of them all Anti-. 
Christian Tyranny of most abominable Bishops; let not 
those Silk-worms and Magpies have dorninion over us. 
Mod. Did he wear a cope, or only his magpie ? 

4 . A kind of potato. 

X794 Billingsley Agric. Somerset (1797) 116 The sorts 
[of potatoes] cultivated are the kidney, . . magpie, rough red 
[etc.]. 1829 yrnl. of Naturalist 31 Our chief sorts [of 
potato] are pink eyes,, .magpies, and china oranges. 

5 . A name given to a particular variety of the 
domestic pigeon. 

1868 Tegetmeier xxi. 174 Magpies are another 

variety of German Toys that are well known in England. 
189s Times 16 Jan. 11/6 For the rest, the Magpies, black, 
red, yellow, and blue . . deserve to be mentioned. 1898 Daily 
Nevjs 5 Jan. 2 Mr. F. Warner has some excellent magpies. 

6. slang, A halfpenny. (Cf. Mag 

1838 Dickens O, Tunst viil, I’m at low-water-mark my 
self— only one bob and a magpie. 

7 . Mil, slang. A shot from a rifle which strikes 
the outermost division but one of a tprget, and is 
signalled by a black and white flag. 

1884 7'*w« 23 July 8/t After running through the scoring 
gamut with an outer, a magpie, and a miss. 189^ /Sid. . 
14 jfuly xo/x He followed his first two bull’s eyes with two 
more, then came a magpie. 

8. attrib, and Comb.y as magpie-like adj, ; mag- 
pie diver, .(a) the Golden-eye Duck, Clangula 
glaucion\ {b) the Smesv, Merganser albellus\ 
magpie tooh, a bird of th^ genus Spermestes\ 
magpie goose (see quot.) ; magpie lark, a small 
Australian bird, Grallina pi(ata\ magpie -maki, 
a species of lemur, Lemur macaco (Cent. Diet.) ; 
magpie moth, a white moth, patched with black 
and some yellow .spots, Abraxas grossulariata ; 
magpie perch (see quot.) ; magpie robin = D ial- 
bird; magpie shrike, a South American bird, 
Cissopis leverianus. 

X796 Nemnich Polygl. Lex. Nat. Hist. v. 82o*Magpiediver, 
the smew. 1882 Payne-Gallwey Fowler in Irel. 107 Another 
local name [of the Goldeneye] is the ‘Magpie Diver’, a 
very descriptive one by reason of the black and white 
plumage of the adult male. 1859-73 R* Jones Cassell’s 
Bk. of Birds I. 158 The *Magpie Finch is an inhabitant 
of the countries in the vicinity of the river Gambia. 
1898 Morris Austral Eng. 278 * Magpie-Goose, a common 
name for the Australian Goose, Anseranus melanolenca. 
x888 Cassells Piet. Australasia II. 235 The little “magpie- 
lark. 1805 T. Harrol Scenes of Life III. 104 What was 
before black had now assumed a “magpie-like appearance. 
1796 Nemnich Polygl. Lex, Nat. Hist. v. 820 The large 
“Alagpie moth, Phal, grossulariata. The small Magpie 
moth, Phal. urticata, 1819 G. Samouelle Entomol. 
Compend. 252 Magpie moth {.Abraxas grossulariata), 
1890 E. A. Ormerod Injur, InseCU (ed. 2) 310 The 
caterpillars of the Magpie Moth sometimes do a great deal 
of mischief. 1898 Morris Austral Eng. 278 * Magpie- 
Perch*, a West Australian, Victorian, and Tasmanian fish, 
Chilodactylus gibbosus. 1839 Jerdon in Madras yml. X,- 
^3 Dial bird. . .Large or “Magpie Robin. 1781 Latham 
Gen. Syji. Birds \. 192 “Magpie Shrike. Size of a Song- 
thrush ; length ten inches. 

Hence Ma-gpied ppl. a., made like 

a magpie ; a., magpie-like. 

184s E. \yARBUETOS Crescent ^ Cross I. 64 Black slaves, 
M white napkins round their head and loins. 

x88o Daily AVittr 9 Aug.^ 2/2 Money, which.. had been 
abstracted and disposed of in a magpieish spirit of mischief. 

Magpiety (moegpareti). nonce-wd. [jocular 
f. MacriE, after pkty.'\ (Cf. quots.) 

<11845 Hood yanns d‘ lifrs, Cote 11, Not pious in its 
proper sense. But chattring like a bird. Of sin and grace— 
in such a case Mag-piety ’s the word. . 1891 Btachui.Mag. 
CL. .(00/2 Conceive the agony of suppressed speech when a 
man is as garrulous as a_ magpie by nature ; and my fViend 
is that, though his magpicty is of an elevated sort. 
IMagre, variant of MAnGBE. 

Magrei, -rey, -rie, -ry : see Maugre. 
Magryme, obs. form of Megbiji. 

HXagsmau {ma:-gEma-n). slang. [£ Mag rf.l], 
A street swindler, ‘ confidence man 
1838 The Toion Jan. 276 A ma^sman must of necessity 
be a great actor and a most studious obsierver of human 
nature, 2856 Dickens Reprinted /^ieces, Detective Police 
(1868) 241 Tally-ho Thompson was a famous horse-stealer, 
couper, and magsman. 2897 M. Davitt in U'estm. Gaz. 
30 Sept. 2/r Almost ever>’ possible kind of convict, from the 
sneak-thief, .to professional magsmen. 


II Maguari (magtvaTi). [Tupi inhaguAri (Ruiz 
de Montoya Tesorode la Lingua Gnarani 1639).] 
A South American Stork, Euxenura magnari, 
with a forked tail. 

2678 Ray Willnghbfs Orftith. 287 The American Stork, 
called by the Brasilians Maguari of Marggrave. 1824 
Latham Gen. Hist, Birds IX. 54 The Spaniards call it 
Ctcogne; the Guarinis Bnguari and Maguari, X889 P. L. 
ScLATKR Argentine Omiik, II. 107 The Maguari Stork is 
a well-known bird on the pampas. 

Maguder, variant of Magtdare. Obs. 

11 HCagriey (miE'gw^ ; Sp. mag^7). Forms: 6 
magueans, magueis, -eiz, -aiz, maguay, 7 man- 
guay, mangouay, 8 nia(y)quey. [Sp., a. Hay- 
tian.] The American aloe, .Agave Americana, 

2555 Eden Decades 135 Magueans which is an herbe 
muche l^e vnto that which is commonly cauled Sengrene or 
Orpin. [The Latin has palmarum futa Magueiorum,gux€ 5 t 
herba^^Xc.) t$Z 6 C/tiltoiPs Voy-m Hakluyt, About Mexico. . 
there groweth a certeine plant called magueis which yeeldeth 
wine [etc.]. 1589 Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hitt. Chinn, etc. 320 
A ^lant called Maguey. .. They take out of this plant wine, 
which is that whttm the Indians doo drinke ordinarily, and 
the Negros. 1604 E. G[rimstoke) D' Acosta's Hist. Indies 
v. xxix. 420 They strewd round al^ut a great quantitie of 
the boughes of Manguay, the leaves whereof are large and 
pricking. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. ^63 There 
are some that furiously ta.sh their bare shoulders with thorns 
of Mangouay. 1706 Phillii*s (ed. Kersey),^ Maguey or 
Mayguey, an admirable Tree in New Spain, in the West- 
Indies. 17x2 W.' Rogers Voy. (17x8) 318 Their most 
remarkable plant Is that call’d Maguey. 2899 Atlantic 
Monthly LXXXIII. 758/1 He who has once slept upon a 
mass of the shredded fibres of the maguey, or Spanish 
bayonet, will not be envious of the down couches of kings, 
b. a/irib.y as maguey Jibre, leaf, tree. 

174s P. Thomas yml. Anson's Voy. 128 They call It a 
Maguey Tree, and from it they get Wine, Vinegar, Honey, 
Thread, Needle.s, Stufls for cfoathing, or Sails for Canoes 
and Small Boats, and Timber for building. 1^3 Outing 
(U.S.) XXII. iix/i A small roll made from the fiber of the 
maguey leaf. 190X JVestm. Gaz. 21 Oct. 5/1 All the maguey 
fibre Mexico can produce will be taken at good prices. 

II lHagtLS (m?**giis). PI. Magi (m^J-d.^^ai) ; also 
4 magy. £L., a. Gr. pdyos, a. OPersian magii-s.'] 

1 . /Lisl. A member of the ancient Persian priestly 
caste, said by ancient historians to have been 
originally a Median tribe. Hence, in wider sense, 
one skilled in Oriental magic and astrology, an 
ancient magician or sorcerer. 

sing, (CX384 Chaucer H, Fame ni. 184 Ther saugh I 
Hermes BaTlenus, Lymotc, and eek Stmoii Magus.] x62x' 
Quarles Div. Poems, Esther (1638) 93 Tyrant Cambyses 
being dead and gone, . . Mounts up a Magus, with dissembled 
right. X638 SirT. Herbert Trav. 2x4 Let me rather busie 
my brains in qi»est of what a Magus was ., under which 
Title, many Witches, Sorcerers .. and other Diaboliques 
have cloakl their trumperies. 1742 Pope Dune, iv. 516 
Thy Mapis, Goddess I shall perform the rest. 2805 H. K. 
White Let. 10 Noy, Remains (18x6} 1. 207, I have as much 
expectation of gaining it, as of being elected supreme magus 
over the mysteries of MUhra. 1821 Shelley Prometh, Unb. 

I. 102 The Magus Zoroaster. 

plttr, [CZ400 Three Kings Cologne 49 Seynt Austyn seik 
kat kis word Magi in the tung of Chaldee is as moche to 
seye as a Philosophre.] 1555 \yATBEMAN Fardle of Facio 7 is 

II. vii. K iv b, [In Persia] their Magi (that is to say men 
skylfull in y* secretes of nature). 16^ Holland Amm. 

xxiii. vi. 231 In these tracts lye the fertile fields of. 
the Magi. 1614 Sylvester Bethulias Rescue v. 301 'Y'ou 
Parthians, Co^ians, and Arabians too, By your sad Magi’s 
deep prophetlike Charms Sacredly counsell’d. 171X Pope 
Temp, Fame 97 Ihere in long robes the royal Magi stand, 
Grave Zoroaster waves the circling wand. 1864 Pusev Lect. 
Daniel vii. 4x8 Among the Persians, those who are wise 
as to the Deity, and are its ministers, are called j\lagi. 

b. Applied by Irish historians to the heathen 
sorcerers who opposed St. Patrick. 

1822 Lanigan Eccl. Hist. Irel. I. 224 Leogaire..set out., 
with a considerable number of followers and one or two of 
the principal Magi. 1845 Petrie Round To^vers h’cl. 11. 
ii. 132 Quoted as the composition of a certain magus of the 
name of Con, in the ancient Life of St. Patrick. 2887 Sir 
D. O. Hunter Blair tr. A. Bellesheim's Hist. Cath, Ch, 
of Scotl. I, 72 Thereupon the Magi, or Dmadk, bitterly 
reproached the parents for their adoption of Christianity. 
Ibid. I. 73 Broichan, the Alagus of King Brude. . 

C. iransf. 

1851 Carlyle Sterling 11. ii. (1872) 94 His Father, .. the 
magus of the Times, had talk and argument ever ready. 

2 . Spec, The {three) Magi: the three * wise men ’ 
who came from the East, bearing offerings to the 
infant Christ. 

1377 Lancu P. PI. B. XIX. 81 Wherfore and whi wyse 
men that tyme, Maistres and lettred men Magy [C. Magi] 
hem called. 2652 Gaule Magastrom. 23 The Magi that 
came to Christ. 2656 Glossogr., Balthasar,.. anci 

of the Magi, or wsc-men, vulgarly called the three Kings 
of Collein. 275^ tr. KeystePs Trav. (1760) I. 405 A 
golden medal, said to be among the offerings of the eastern 
7 nagixci Jesus CbrisL 1839 PennyCycl, XIV. 281 Whence 
the wise men of the East who came to see Christ are called 
simply Magi, 

t Magusian. Obs. rare—^. [f. prec. + -ian.] 
A magian ; a follower of the magi. 

2587 Golding De Momay xxKxxy. 530 The Magusians .. 
are giuen to Incest after the custome of their Mother country 
Persia. 

aia gyar (ma'd^'ar), sb. and a. fThc native 
name.] 

A. sb. 

L An individual of that Mongoloid race, now 


forming, numerically and politically, the pK. 
dominant section of the inhabitants of Hanraiy 
1797 Townsok Trav. Hungary 141 An old Hagiaito'v- 
clliged to iearn, and to learn the German hneme.r 
Foreign Q. Rev. HI. 20 That the Magj-are scltltd p 
Hungary during the ninth century is certain. i8«i jL 
iaior 438 The moment it [a British fleet] threatensTiio^ 
the Magyar will he inarms. 1878 H. Amer.Rro. CXXVl 
537 The Magyars received the knowledge of sonlhini pro! 
ducts and of agriculture from their Turkic neighbors. 

2 . The language of the Magyars ; Hungariaa. 
1828 Foreign Q. Rev. \\\. 73 Volumes written in laSj, 
German and Magyar.- x866 Charnock in Auihrcf.Rc 
IV. 172 In the Magyar there is only one conjupaiioa fof;S 
regular verbs. 2884 Em. dr Laveleye in Conteiiip.Rc?.\kz, 
820 He.. translated Stuart Mill’s ‘Liberty’ into Manir. 

Comb. x886W, J. Tucker £. 231 TheHungaria 

stage, being thus limited to the Mag^’ar-speaking popula- 
tion., can never enjoy European fame. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Mag}'ars, or to 
the language of the Magj’ars. 

2828 Foreign Q. Rev. III. 34 The letters of the Magyar 
alphabet which require particular notice are 0 [etc.1. IHL 
39 Scarcely a fragment remains of old Mag)*ar minstrelsy. 
2852 Mayhew Loitd. Labour I. 25 The ^lagj'ar noblesse, 
x888 L. Oliphant Episodes in Life Adventure 180 Divers 
hospitable Magyar country-houses. 

Hence Ma'gyarism, the principles of Magyar 
patriotism ; Ma’gyarize v. traits,, to assimilate to 
the Magyar type ; to translate (names) into Mag- 
yar; hence Ma'ffyarized///.^.; Ma'gyarizatlon; 
Hffa’gyarizing* vbl, sb. 

i 86 z Sat. Rev. 8 Feb. 258 Magyarisra once meant a 
tyranny of race. 2879 W. R. SIorfill in U'esim. Rev.Od., 
How long this small nationality [of Slovaks] will be able to 
resist Magyarisation is doubtful. x88o Ec^^ 23 Oa i/j 
The Chauvinist agitators for the * Magyarising of Com- 
merce’. 2884 Em. de Laveleye in Contemp. Rcc. 

826 Austria Hungary can neither Magyarize norGennamre 
Bosnia. 1886 W J. Tucker E. Europe 48 Those amonsst ns 
bearing German names Magyarise^ them. Ibid, 133 Goi-erc- 
ment. in the frenzy of its Magyarizing hallucinations, hmHs 
the Magyarizing of the name with applaus^ 2889 tjailj 
News 22 Nov. 5/3 The. .completely Magyarised family cf 
the Archduke Joseph. 1B97 Contemp. Rev. Jam 13 Tfce 
Roumanian subjects, .refuse to be Magyarised. 

f 3VEagydare« Ohs, Also 6 maguder. [ad. 
L. maguaaris, magydaris, -dens, a. Gr. /iayi 55 ap»i.] 
The root of the plant laserwort ; the plant itself. 

2530 Palscr. 242/2 Maguder a stalke of an herb^ chm 
2597 Gerarde Herbal ii. ccclxxv. 854 It is called in Latin 
Laserpiiium X in English Laserwoort and Magyd^eJ tie 
gum or liquor that issueth out of the same is callw ucer. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Magydnre, a sort of Hero, 
Mahadee, obs, form of Mahdi. 

II Mahajnu (maha’d5Pn), [Hindi maUjant 
repr, Skr, inahajana great man, head of tribe or 
caste.] A money-lender, usurer. 

2858 J. B. Norton Topics 245 The mahajun kindly under, 
takes to advance the money, c 2B61 A. C. Lvall Oldn'i' 
dareeCI.), Down there lives a Mahajun— my father gwe 
him a bill, I have paid the knave thrice over, and here IB 
paying him still. 

I! !M[alial(niaha'l), Indian, Also7DUih^®^»“°' 
hol(I, 8-9 mohl, 9 muhaL [Urdu (Arab.) Js* 
mahall, f. Arab, root lialla to lodge.] 

1 . Private apartments or lodgings. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. tl Who.. leads him into lie 
^lahael (or private lodging). i 66 z J. Davies tT.Mondeis 0 
Trav. 76 He went to the Mahael, or Queens Lodgm? ' 
*793 T. JIaurice Ind. Aniig. 1. 67 ITie nialilMne cour^ 
the galleries, the rooms of state, are almost endless, xjs 
Wellington Sippl, Deep. (1858) I. 322 , 1 beg that you 
desire my moonshee to write a letter to the Iadi« in 
mahal. 2800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Misc, Tracts 1 
inner apartments are said to have been the inahl, or pn 
chambers of Gundrufsein. 

2 . A summer house or palace, , ,, 

2625 Purchas Pilgrims I. iv. 428 A Garden, and Wo 

or Summer house of the Queene Mothers, loj® f.,. ’i 
Herbert Trav. 259 An even delicate street. .bes 
with Moholls or Summer houses. *800 
A/isc, Tracts 162/2 Rajah Ragonaut's old *nabaj 0 
under Goosapahar. 2834 Baboo I. xi. 200 'Ihis old d 
is not like the ancient Muhal of my fathers. _j n 

3 . A territorial division in India; a . 

town. Also, a division of an estate or tract oI 
for farming or hunting purposes. rn 

1793 T. Maurice Ind. Antig, I. ic 6 The soobah 
is said to consist of twenty-four circars and ^ ,/j 

and eighty-seven mahls. xZoo Asiat. Ann. Ref^j' p':. 
Colar is a mahl of Sera. 28x5 Sir J. Hi-dcree 

II. 177 tiote, He was made magistrate of all 
mihals, or wards termed Hyderee, which mclu 
than half the city. 2823 — Afem. Central V 

I’he first grants of twelve Mahals to j ,‘0 pre- 

19//! Cent. SepL 424 The supervisors Hitnte* 

pare rent-rolls of each mahal, or fiirm. 288^ ^ ^unds..ar^ 
Imp. Gaz. India I.349 The elephant hunting-^ 
divided into several mahals, which are leaseci ® . 0 

Mahalet (ma-hakb). Also 6-S 


mahalep, 9 inahHb, melub. [a. i'- 

-lep (Cotgr.), a. Arab, smcl> ’ 

macaleho ‘a kinde of perfume or s\v 
(Florio 1598).] A kind of c>>erO'. ; 

hakb, the kernels of which are nsed 8) 
the tree itself is nsed as a dwarf grafting 

"xSsTwarde tr. .4/r.r//*rr.50TakekeMa»I=M^^^^^^ 
arc litle soote and odoriferous gra>ncs s 
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Gerarde Herbal in. Iv. isit This shrubbie tree called Ma- 
Caleb or Mahaleb is also one of the Priueis. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr.t Macaleb,th^ bastard Coral or Pomander; of whose 
sweet and shining black berries, chains, and bracelets are 
made. 1712 tr. Fomet's Hist. Drugs 1. 13 Mahalep is the 
Kernel of a small Berry, almost like a Cherry-Stone, 1858 
SiMMONDs/?/!:^'. Tradc^ MakUby vielub, the fragrant kernels 
of Prunus Mahaleb oi Linnaeus, strung as necklaces, winch 
are much ttilued by the women of Sinde and other parts 
of India. 1892 J. Wright Fruit Grenver's Guide II, 120 
The Mahaleb is the principal dwarfing stock. 
Mahammudan, obs. form of Mohammedan. 
Mahan, obs. form of Maund, Indian -weight. 

I) Mahant (maho*nt). Indian, Also 9 mehunt. 
[Hindi.] A religious superior. 

1800 Asiai. Auu. Peg.y Misc. Tr. ^^7/t The ruling power 
was. .held by the priests of the Goosaigns, distinguished by 
the' appellation of Mehunts. 1896 Mrs. B. M. Croker 
Village Tales 160 A venerable ^lahant, or high-priest of 
the Gosains, now advanced. 

I! HHaharaj (mahara*d,^). [Hindi mahdrdj, f. 
mahd great + raj sovereignty, (in compounds) 
sovereigti.] =next. 

1826 'Hockley Fatuiuraug Haril. ti A small tent through 
which all must pass before they could enter the presence of 
the Ma,ha,raj. 1903 IVestiu. Gaz. 13 Aug. 8/2 Calcutta 
Corporation . .the following resolution was proposed by the 
Maharaj Kumar Prodyat Tagore. 

llMaliar^a(ll) (mahMa'd^ay Also 7 mau 
raja(}i. [Hindi maharaja great king, f. maha great 
+ raja Ra ja(h.] The title of certain Indian princes. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E, India ^ P. 76 Seva Gi..is preparing 
to be install'd Mau Raja, or Arch Raja, at his Court at 
Rairee. 174 Mau Rajah. X’j’jS Trial 0/ yeseph Fowke 
2/x, I went to Malia Rajah Nundocomar. 1859 Lang IVand. 
Jud. 38 The Maharajah with his suite appeared. 

II HHaliaraiieC (maharamr). [Hindi ntaltdrant, 
f. inahd great + rant queen.] The wife of a maha- 
rajah. 

x86z Beveridge Hist. India III. viii- vi. 472 The maha- 
rajah was. .childless. His wife, the maharanee, was. .only 
twelve years of age. 

Manaseer, -sur, variants of Mahseer. 
Ma.lia.tTn a. (mahte'tma). [ad. Skr. mahdtman 

* great-souled f. ma/td great + dtman soul.] In 

* Esoteric Buddhism*, one of a class of persons 
with preternatural powers, imagined to e.xist in 
India and Tibet. 

x^i^PaltMallG. T9 Aug. i/x One of Madame Blavatsky’s 
Mahatmas. 1888 Mme, Blavatsky Seer. Doctr. II. 173 The 
Third Race had thus created the so-called Sons of Will and 
Yoga, or the 'ancestors'. .of all the subsequent and present 
Arhats, or Mahatmas, in a truly immaculate way. 

Mahayme, obs. form of Maim. 
il Malidi (ma'di). Also 9 mohdi,maliadi,-dde, 
mehdi, inehdee. [Arab, inahdty^XxK, *he 

who is guided aright passive pple. of 
hadd to lead in the right way,] A spiritual and 
temporal leader expected by the Mohammedans to 
appear in the latter days. In recent use chiefly 
applied to certain insurrectionary leaders in the 
Soudan from about 1880, who are alleged to have 
claimed to be the predicted * Mahcli *, 
x8oo Asiai. Ann. Reg.t Misc. Tr. 125/1 Mahommed, who 
was proclaimed Khalif at Medina in the year of the Hejira 
145, and who assumed the title of Mohdi or MahadL 1803 
T, WiNTERBOTi oM Sierra Leone I. xiv. 246 Some years ago 
a celebrated impostor, who called himself Mahadee,..mane 
his appearance among the Soosoos and Mandingos. x868 
J. P. Brown Dervishes ii. 74 It is from among the descen- 
dants of *Alee that the more devout Moslems expect the 
Jlehdee. x88s Times 20 Slar. 5/5 The desert Arabs state 
that a new Mahdi has appeared in Kordofan. 

Hence Ma'lidiship, the dignity or position of a 
Mahdi ; Ma'hdism, Ikla‘hdi-ism, the rebel move- 
ments in the Soudan about 1S80-1885, and sub- 
sequently, under leaders claiming to be the Mahdi ; 
Ma'hdian, Ma*hdist, Ma'lidl'ist, an adherent of 
a pretended Mahdi, 

igth Cent. May 816 The impostor who has .. laid 
claim to the Mahdiship. x^ Times (weekly ed.) 29 Aug. i 
Mahdism is essentially a Shiya doctrine. 1885 Pall Mall G. 
10 June 3/1 Mahdi-ism is in his eyes a real danger. 1885 
Daily Tel. 19 Feb. 5/2 A demonstration .. was .. made 
against RIetemneh, in order to draw the JIahdists off. x88s 
Ibid. 21 Mar. 5/z No hardy Mahd wn got nearer than twenty 
yards. X89X Daily News 18 Dec. 6/1 The invasion of 
Egypt by the Mahdiists in August, 1889. X897 Ibid. 

22 Sept. 6/4 Gordon, and Sir Samuel Baker., were even 
more responsible for the rise of Soudanese Mahdism than 
the Mahdi himself. 

Mah.e, IVTaTiem, obs. ff. Maw Maim, 
Mahen, isiaheym, obs. ff. May v.^ Maim. 
Mahiz, obs. form of Maize. 

Mahlstick, variant of Maulstick. 
Mahlstrom, Ger. form of Maelstbobl 
II Malimxi'di. Obs, Also 7 maininotheo, ma- 
mudee, mahomedee, mamoodo, iuainmo(o)da, 
inam(m)oodee, mahinoudi, -y, 7-8 mamooda, 
8 mahmoodee, mahmudie, mahmoude, [Pers. 

mahmiidi., f. the name of Shah Mfahtnud.'] 
A Persian money of account, orig. a silver coin 
of the approximate value of twelve pence. Also, 
a gold coin formerly circulating in India. 


x6x2 R. Coverte TrucRep. etc. 34 A Mammothes.. being 
nine pence English. 2625 Purchas Pilgrims 1. 523 Their 
moneyes in Persia of Situer,are the Abacee, the Mahome- 
dee letc.]. 1687 A. Loveli. tr, Thcvenct's Trav, ji. 63 An 
Abassi and a Mahmoudi, which is asmuch as a Chai, and 
a Para. Ibid, m. x8 There is also a Mogole Silver-Coin, 
called Mahmoudy, which is worth about eleven Sols and 
a h.alf. *7 ^ Gladwjn Ayeen Akbery I. 27 The Mahmoodee 
and Mozufrery of Gozerat and Malwah. 2797 Encycl. Frit. 
(ed. 3) Xiy. 176/1 An abassee is worth two mahmoudes. 
xZ'fiNote in Hatvkins* Voy, (Hakluyt Soc) 407 The M.ah- 
mudi was a gold coin of Gujrat. 

Maho, variant of ALihd Obs. 

II lW[alloe^(niahou*). Bot. Alsoy-Smahotjinaho, 
8 moho, 9 mohoe, mohaul. [Caidh mahou tlie 
early spelling mahot is Fr.] 

1 . The name of several trees. (Also vtahoe-iree.) 
a. A sterculiaceous tree or Large sbrnb [SterenUa 
caribved)^ a native of the West Indies, b. A mal- 
vaceous shrub or tree {Paritium tiliaceum and 
P, elatnm^i with a wide range through tropical 
countries, c. Applied with qualifications to similar 
plants of various genera. (See giiot. 1866.) 

1666 J. Davies Hist. Carib. Isl, 1. vm. 49 [tr. Rochefort 
1658] Of the Tree called Mahot there are two kinds, Mahot- 
franc, and Mahot d'herbe. 1671 OcxiSiY America 348 The 
Mahot-Tree, of the Bark of which are made Laces and 
Points, 2697 Dampier Voy. (27^) I. iu. 37 They make their 
Lines both for fishing and striking with the Bark of Maho. 
2756 P. Browne yamaica 284 The Mountain Mohoe . . grows 
to a considerable size,.. and is generally reckoned an excel- 
lent timber-tree. 1774 Goldsae Nat. Hist. (2824) III. 162 
Having fed upon the flowers of the mahot . .it [the iguana] 
goes to repose upon the branches of the trees. 2838 Penny 
Cyr/. XII. 193/1 In the West Indies the whips with which 
the slaves are lashed are made from the fibres of H\ibiscus\ 
arboreus (mohoe or mohaul). x866 Treas. Bot. 711/1 
Mahoe, blue or common, Paritium elatutn. ~, bombast, 
Ochroma Lagofius. — , Congo, Hibisats clypeatus. — , grey 
or mountain, Paritium elaium. — , seaside, Thespesia 
populnea. 

2 . The wood or the fibre of some of these trees. 
2897 Daily News ro Mar. 6/3 In rods alone there w.'is an 

almost endless variety, whether ofbuilt cane, ..blue mahoe, 
.. or any other materlaL 

3. attrih., as mahoe hush ; mahoe-piment, Daph- 
nopsis earihxa (Grisebach Flora IV. Ittd. 1864, 
P- JS?)- 

2827 Roberts Voy. Cenir.Atuer. Some of the very low 
land Is covered with water, .producing only rank coarse 
gras.s and Moboe bushes. 

11 Mahoe 2 (mah^'i^). [Maori.] The New Zea* 
land Whitewood-tree, Melicytns roinijloms. 

2835 W, Y ATE A cc, N. Zealand{td. 2) 49 Mahoe {Melicytns 
ramijforus) . to a height of not more than fifty feet. 

x866 Treas. Rot. s.v. Melicytus^ M, ramijlorus is the 
Afahoe of the New Zealanders, which must not be con- 
founded with the Mahoe of the West Indies. 
tOCalio'gaiiite. slang. Obs. [f. Mahoganv 
+ -HE.] (See quot.> 

2825 Sporting Mag. XVL9«o/ir, A mahoganite is one who 
rides at a most -infernal pace about the introduction of the 
second bottle .. with his knees under any semicircular 
mahogany fire table. 

Mahoganize (raahfganaiz), v. U S. Also 
mahoganyize, [f. Mahogany + -IZE.] tram. (See 
quot) 

2848-59 Bartlett Diet. Amcr.y Mahoganyfre, to paint 
wood in imitation of mahogany. 2855 Ocft-vi^ Mahoganize. 
(American.) 

Mahogany (mah^'gani). Also 7 jnohogeney, 

8 inoliog(g)o£iy, maltogena, inahogon(e)y. 
[Written viohogeney in 1671 ; of unknown origin. 
The Eng, word was adopted into botanical Latin 
by Linnaeus (1762) as tna/iagonij and is prob. the 
source of the continental forms; F. ma/iagoni, 
mohogon (rare). It. inogano {inogogane^ niogogon, 
etc.), Pg. mogito, G, tnahagonii Du. mahotiie^ Sw. 
mahogny^ Da. mahogni. 

The statement chat the word is Carib is founded on a mis- 
reading by Von Martius: see J, Platt, Jr. in N. 6- Q. 9th 
Ser. VIII. eoi. The only knoAvn name in the Carib lan- 
guage is caoba^ which has been adopted in Sp.] 

1 . The wood of Swietenia Alahagoni (N. O. 
Cedrelacex\ a tree indigenous to the tropical parts 
of America, esp. Me.\ico, Central America, and 
the West Indies. It varies in colour from yellow 
to a rich red brown, is remarkably hard and fine- 
grained, and takes a high polish. Also with quali- 
fication denoting the special variety or place of 
origin, as Baywood, Cuba, Honduras, Jamaica, 
Spanish mahogany. 

2672 OGiLBYv4/«mV^Z338 Here (in Jamaica] are. .the most 
curious and rich sorts of Woods, as Cedar, Mohogeney, 
Lignum-vltx, E^ny [etc.]. 2703 Lend. Gaz. No. 3891/3 On 
Wednesday.., will be. .exposed toFublickSale. theCargo 
of the Galeon called the Tauro .., consisting of . . Coco.-!, .. 
Brazelletto, Mobogony. M33 'Brasistou Man of Taste 25 
Say thou that do^t thy (aihcr's table praise, Was there 
Mahogena in former days? a 1746 T. \Varton Poems 
(1748) 109 Odious I upon a Avalnut-plank to dine I No— the 
red-vein‘d Mohoggony be mine ! 28x7 Byron Beppo Ixx, 
He was a Turk, the colour of mahogany. 284* Gwilt 
Archil. {1859)487 The variety called Spanish Mahogany, and 
imported from Cuba, Jamaica, Hispaniola, and other West 
India islands [etc.]. Ibid. 096 The Jamaica mahogany is 
the hardest and most beautjfuL t^ojEATSRESOuRk.about 
Drs. I. 18s He [Gibbons] brought into domestic use the j 
mahogany with which one has so many pleasant associa- I 


tions. 287s Carpentry tj- yoin. 15 Oak, teak, and mahogany 
should find a place in the workshop more often than they 
do, the mahogany being what is often called cedar, to dis- 
tinguish it from the very hard Spanish wood. 'Jbe softer 
and more common kind is from Honduras. 2892 Mod. 
■Trade Circular^ Mahogany, Mexican, to 6rf. per foot, 
superficial. Do., Tobasco, to 7d. per foot, superficial, 

b. The tree itself. 

27S9 Miller Card. Diet. (ed. 7) s.v. Cedt us. The second 
Sort is the Mahogony, whose Wood is now well known in 
England. 2846 Lindley Veg. Kingd. 462 The bark . . of Maho- 
gany [Swietenia Mahagoni) is also accounted febrifugal. 

2 . iransf. Applied, chiefly with qualification, to 
various woods resembling mahogany, and to the 
trees producing them. In Australia mainly used 
for various species of Eucalyptus^ esp, the Jarrah 
{^E. marginaia), and for Tristania conferta [N. 0 . 
Myrtacex) : see Morris Austral Eng. (1S9S) 27S-9. 

African mahogany, Khaya Senegalensh\ Bastard 
mahogany, Matayba {Ratonid) apetala\ also Eucalyp- 
iusbotryoidessso^E. Eastindiamahogany, 

Soymida/ebri/uga ; Forest mahogany, Euea/jptus re. 
sini/era and E. microcorys\ Indian mahogany, Cedrcla 
Toona\ Madeira mahogany, Persea indica (see Ma- 
deira* x); Mountain mahogany, and Crw- 

carpus ledi/olius't Red mahogany, Eucalyptus reshii. 
/era ; Swamp mahogany, Eucalyptus rebusta and E. 
botryoides\ White mahogany, (in '^TiXo.'z\od)Stenostomum 
bifurcaium\ (in Australia) Eucalyptus robtisia', also E. 
pilularis. (See Treas, Bot. 1866.) 

2842 Petttiy Cycl. XXIII. 404/2 S{xvieleuid\ Seuegalcnsis 
has also been formed into a new genus, Khaj'a, and is the 
tree yielding African mahogany. 2846 Stokes Discov. 
Australia II. iv. 232 Jfahogany— Jarrail — Eucalyptus— 

f rows on white sandy land. 2884 Pall Mall G, 22 Aug. 3/1 
'he main saloon is finished in wmte mahogany throughout. 

. 3 . coiloq. A table, esp. a dining-table. 

2840 Dickens OldC. Shop\\v\, I had hoped, .to have seen 
you three gentlemen.. with your legs under the mahogany 
m my humble parlour. 2846 Thackeray Bk, Snobs xxm, 
Other families did not welcome us to their mahogany. 2848 
— Fai'rxiii, George was going .. to bring the supply 
question on the mahogany. 2850 Florists' yrttl. 149 Nearly 
forty gathered round Mr. Lfdgard’s mahogany after the ex- 
hibition. 1892 Mrs. Walford Mischief of Monica III, 90, 

I could have put my feet under his mahogany., with the 
very greatest satisfaction. 

4 . slang and dial. a. A Cornish beverage com- 
pounded of gin and treacle, b. A strong mixture 
of brandy and waler. 

1792 Boswell yohnson an. 1781, 30 Mar., They [the Cor- 
nish fishermen] call it Mahogany; and It is made df two 
parts gin and one part treacle well beaten together.^ 2816 
'Qmz* Grand Masterw.^s, noieAi is believed that drinking 
mahogany (a strong descnpiion of brandy pauny) is the best 
preventive against the suos heat. The remedy is in general 
repute in Bombay. 18*3 1 '. Bond Hist. E. < 5 * fV. Looe 82 
note, At a trial at the Cornish Assizes some years ago, a 
witness , . puzzled his lordshiij and the council, by telling 
them he was . . ‘ eating Fair maids and drinking Mahogany . 
2B52 C J. Mathews Little Toddlekins so Capt. Littlepop, 
I’ve been obliged to.. diet myself on stiff brandy and water. 
Brownsmith. Mahogany? I have got some, ..black as 
coffee, strong as mustard. 

6 . A kind of moth, Hoctua tetra. 

2819 G. Samouelle Eniomol. Compend. 370 Neciua tetra, 
the Mahogany. 

6 . attrib. and quasi-fft^’, a. Made of mahogany. 
2730 W, Warren Collectanea in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
{1B86) I. 225 Mohogany window Scats : A Marble Table for 
Y> Side-board on a Mohogany Stand. 2763 Museum Rus. 
ticunc (ed. 2) 1. 179 The world of England has been, for 
some years past, running mad after mahogany furniture. 
2773 G0LDS.M. Stoofs to Cong, iv, Then there's a mahogany 
table. 2864 Sala Quite Alone I. v. 75 In a recess were 
three handsome mahogany^ desks. 2885 R. Buchanan 
Annan IVater ix, At. one side of the room stood a large 
mahogany bed. 

b. Of the colour of polished mahogany, red- 
dish-brown. Also absol. 

2737 W. Salmon Country Builder's Estim. (ed. 2) loi 
Chocolate-Colour, Mahogony-Colour, Cedar and^ Walnup 
tiee-Colour. 2752 S.mollett Per. Pic, II. Ixi.Y, Their 
natural colour. .degenerated into a mahogany tint. 2762 
Brit. Alag. 21. 44/2 To stain Wood of a hlahogony Colour. 
2823 Spirit Publ. yrtds. (1825) 292 Molly Lowe, suffused 
with mahogany blushes. 2834 'Tail's Mag. I. 384/x Hjs 
testy temper and mahogany complexion obtained him credit 
for being an American. 1839 tr. Lamartine's Trav. East 
103/1 Their legs and hands were ..painted a mahogany 
colour. 1855 Dickens Dorrit i. xxiv, Travelling people 
usually get more or less mahogany. 2^3 Stevcnson Catn- 
ona 359 We saw he was a big fellow with a mahog.my face. 

7 . attrib. and Comb. : simple attrib., as ma- 
hogany-dust, -plank, -trhde, -wood’, mahogany- 
brown, -red adjs. parasynthetic, as mahogany- 
coloured, Jaced adjs. Also mahogany-birch, 
Betula lento \ mahogany cutter, a workman 
employed in felling and trimming mahogany; 
mahogany gum, Australian, the jarrah ; maho- 
gany scrub, Australian, a tract thickly cowred 
with ‘mahogany* or jarrah trees; mahogany 
tree, (a) the Swietenia Mahagoni, or any o. je 
trees to which the name is transferred ) , 

iy 7*rrr42,is*ofAprn, 

: may be said to coro- 
Vy ‘mahogany du^t 
y- hidden. 2739 iVill 
1 to be of *m:ihoganv 
piL<ste, . - is of a dark 
1846 Stokes D/scor. 
lay through a thick 


ar/y, a dining tabic. 

closer & Fleming Mahogat 
•.Mahogany Cutters' harvcsi 
875 Carfmtry fr 70"" .19 
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MAHOUND. 


♦mahogany scrub. 1850 Chaloner & Fleming Mahogany 
'TreeVrttf'Yh^ promotion of the interests of the ♦Mahogany 
trade. 1747 Mortimer in /V;;V. rniNX. XI.IV. 599 He begins 
this Set with the*Mahogbny*Tree. 1847 Thackeray 
gany Tree i, Little we fearWeather without. Sheltered about 
The Mahogany Tree. 1875 T. Laslett Timber ff Timber 
Trees 189 The Jarrah 01^ Mahogany tree . . is also found in 
Western Australia. 1703 Lomi. Gnz. No. 3891/3 On Wed- 
nesday..! will be exposed to'Publick Sale Goods .. consist- 
ing of . . Nicaragua and 'Mohogony Wood, . ,&c. 

Slahoganyize : see Mahoganizk. 
t IVIalloitre. Ohs, [ad, OF. mahustrCj -hoitre, 
•lieiUrc^ A padding placed in the upper part of 
the sleeve of a garment for the purpose of in- 
creasing the apparent breadth of the shoulders. 

1834 Planche BHt. Costume 201- The shoulders were 
padded out with large waddings called mahoitres. x86o 
Fairholt Costume (ed. 2) Gloss., Mahoilre , .. the wadded 
and upraised shoulders in fashion during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 


'I' liSalioxnery. Obs. In 4 mameri, 5 ma- 
hom(m)erye. [a. OF. mahomerie, f. Mahom 
^Iahound.] a mosque. 

c 1320 Sir Benes 1350 Aboute ])t time of miJdai Out of a 
mameri a sai Sarasins come gret foisoun,J>at hadde anoured 
here Mahoun. 1481 Caxton Godfrey civ. 157 Our barons 
had aduysed to m.ake a greie fortresse,.in a mahommerye 
that the turkes had. Ibid. cvi. 162 Oute of tlieyr graues in 
the mahomerye. 

IKCallOIliet (mah^^’met ; in verseoccas. m^ J*ht>met). 
Forms; 4 Mlacameth.0, 4-5 Machamete, Mac-, 
Matomete, Makamete, 4-6 MacUomete, 5-6 
Machomet, 6 Machamyte, Macomit'e, -yt(e, 
Maliomet(t)e, -ite, 6-7 Mahumet, 6- Mabomet. 
See also MaHound, Maumet. [Cf. F. Mahomet, 
med.L. Machometns, Mahumettts, Maho/netus.] 

1 . The popular rendering of the Arabic name 
.Muhammad, borne by the founder of the religion 
of Islam {died 632). In literary use now largely 
superseded by the more correct form Mohammed. 

c X380 Wyclif (1880) 301 pe secte of macamethe, 

^1380 — Sel, Wks. III. 364 Al3if |>e fende . . medle good 
wip Jje yvel; for pus dide Machamete in his lawe. ^1385 
Chaucer Man of Law's T» 235 The liooly lawes of oure 
Alkaron, Yeuen by goddes message Makomeie {v.r. Maka- 
mete]. Ibid. 238 Makometes lawe [r/.r. Macometls]. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 33 pe fifte leuynge fL. ritus'\ of 
Sarazynes bygan vndir Makomeie [x43*-So hlacbomete], 
CX400 Maundev. (1839) xii. 13T Alkaron. .the whiche Book 
Machamete toke hem, 135 Machomet, 1547 Boorde 

Inirod, Knowl. xxxvii. (1870) ii4 , 1 am a Turk, and Macha- 
mytes law do kepe. (Also: Macomyt(e, -itCe.] x6ooJ, Pory 
tr. Leo's Africa in. xsx Mahumets law affirmeth all kinde 
of diuinations to be vaine. 1625 Bacon Ess., Of Boldness 
(Arb.) 5x9 if the Hill will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet 
wil go to the hil. 1678 Butler Hud. iii. ii. 605 To hang, 
like Mah'met in the air, Or St. Ignatius, at his prayer. xSix 
Shelley Hellas 221 The moon of Mahomet Arose, and it 
shall set. x88x Sir W. Hunter in Encycl. Brit, XII. 792/x 
Muhammad commonly known as Mahomet. 
t 2 . A quasi-deity. Obs.rare^'", 

'SS 3 Eocn Treat. Netve Ind. (Arb.) 23 Whom they hon- 
oure & reuerence as a great God & might! ^labuniet. 

1 3 . An idol. Obs. (Cf. MAUatET.) 

[0X20$ etc. : see Maumet.] ?az5oo Chester PI. x. 283 
For Mahometis, both one and all, that men of Egipt Gods 
can call, at your coming downe shall fall, c 1530 Lo. Ber- 
ners Arth. Lyt, Bryt. (1814) 147 At the laste .. Arthur 
founde two ymages of coper . . and whan Arthur sawe them, 
he toke his swerde in his hande, & layde on with all his 
myght on these mahomettes. 1353 Bkcon Relitjucs of Rome 
(1563) 88 Afierwarde thys doung-hel of Idolatry .. set vp 
agayne her Idoles and mahomets. Ibid. 93* Brought into 
our Churche Idoltes and Mahomettes. 


44 . = Mahometan, Mohammedan. Obs. (Cf. 
Mahomite.) 

1308 Kennedie Flyting nv. Dunbar 526 Sarazene, symo- 
uytej^..Mahomeie, manesuorne. 1533 Gau Richt Vay (1888) 
?o 5 m.'ichometis and the turkis, the fowls and oder 
mfidehs. x6ox W.Parry Trav.Sir A. Sherley lo'Uhtiy are 
damned Infidels and Zodomiticall Mahomets. 1747 Mem, 
Nutrehian Crt. II. 197 From all parts of the neighbouring 
kingdom had drawn mahomets, Coptics, and idolaters. 

5 , A kind of pigeon. ? Obs, 

iSo c.Mled in allusion to the story that Mohammed had 
a pigeon which used to peck corn out of his ear, in order to 
make hts Mlowers believe that he received communication 
Irom the Holy Ghost in the form of a dove.] 

U678; see Maumet.) 1733 J. Moore Columbarium sx 
Cotumba fumidicaAlba. The Mahomet. This Pigeon is 
im more in Reality than .a white Barb. 1765 Treat. Dorn. 
Pigeons 141 It IS the opinion of many fancier.^, that the 
Birci called a mahomet is nearly of a cream colour. 

IHtallOlXietail (luahp'meiSn), a. and sb. Also 
6 Machometan, Machumetan, 7-S Mahume- 
tan(e, 6- Mahometan, [ad. med.L. Machome- 
tdn-us, Mahometdntis, f. Machumetus, Mahometusx 
see prec. Cf. F. mahomitain^ 

A. adj, 1 . = Mohammedan a. 

x6op J. PoRYtr. Leo's Africa r. 10 The Mahumetan priestes 
alw.iies forbad the Arabians lo passe over Nilus with their 
armies, /bid, m. 365 No Mahumetan king or prince may 
wcare a crowne. 17x4 S/ect. No. 631 r 7 The Jewish Law 
(and the Mahometan, which in some things copies after ii) 
is filled with Bathings .. and other Rites. X777 Watson 
Philip 11 (1B39) x6i Putting to death . . ail the priests and 
other Christians who refused to embnace the Mahometan 
religion. 1850 Roiieutsos Serm. Ser. ni. ii. (1872) 25 The 
anticipated rewards and punishments must be of a Maho- 
metan character. 


. t 2 . «Tuukish. Obs. 


x6oo F. Carr iiitle) The Mahumetane or Turkish His- 
toric, in three Hookes. 

B. sb. A Mohammedan. 

1529 More Dyaloy^ iv. Wks. 260/1 The Machometanys 
beyng a sensual sect, dyd in fewe yeres draw the great p.irt 
of the world vnto it. x6oo J, Porv tr. Leo's Africa ill. i6o 
In old Fez neither gold nor siluer h coined, nor any Ma- 
humetans are snlfered to be goldsmiths, X727-4X Chamuers 
Cycl. s.v. Mahometanism, The Mahometans account all 
such as own anything of number in the divinity, to be infi- 
dels or idolaters. X841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. I. 147 It is 
these tiiree descriptions of persons, together with others 
who have risen under the Mahometans {etc.}. 

Hence f Mahomota'nical a , « Mohammedan a, ; 
Maho*metanize v, irans., to convert to Moham- 
medanism. 

1632 Lithcow Trav, iv. 147 The Alcoran, . . whereupon 
dependeth the whole Mahomctantcall Law. X779SWINIIURNC 
TrazK Spaitt xliv. 410 , 1 am inclined lo suspect that our old 
.structures have been new-named, and_ Mahometanised with- 
out sufTicieni proof of their Arabic origin. 

IVEalioiiiGtaiiisiu t^ah^'metaniz’m). Also 7 
Mahumetanism. [f. Mahometan a- -ism. Cf. 
F. mahonUtanisme^ = Mohammedanism. 

x6x2 Brerewood /..attg. ^ Relig. x. 83 In Africk, all the 
regions in a manner, that Christian religion had gained 
from idolatry* Mahumetanism hath regained from Chris- 
tianity. 1632 Lithcow Traz*. iv. 144 Ibey were, .initiated 
in Mahometfttiisme. 1756-7 tr. Keystcr's 7 ‘rm*; (1760) I,tco 3 
Kven Mahometanism ivas preferable to Calvinism. 1840 
Carlyle Heroes (1853) 216 Mahometanism among the Arabs. 

t Hallo ‘laetaiit. rare^^. Corrupt form of Ma- 
hometan, after sbs. in -ant. —Mohammedan. So 
t Malxo’nietaiitlsiHL (also Mahu^) — Mohamme- 
danism. 

1635 Pacitt C/iristianogr. 1. li. (1636) 46 The Mahomet- 
ants have but three Temples or Meskites. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Mahumetism, or Mahumetantism, the Religion 
and profession of Mahumet and the great Turk. 

t Sdahometic, Obs. rare. Also 7 Mahu- 
metic. [a. med.L. mahome/ie^us, f. Mahomet^us, 
Cf. OF. utahom^tique^ Mohammedan. 

1585 'V. Washington tr. JVicholay's Voy. 165 Dociours of 
the lawe hlahometicke. 1648-^ J. Beaumont /*syche xvn. 
xii. (Grosart) H. 0 The Lancf of Milk and Honey lay 
overflown With Alahumetick Poison. 

t IllIaiiOHi.e‘tical, a. Obs. [f. med.L. ?//a- 
homeltc-tcs (see prec.) + -al.] = prec. 

1561 Daus tr. Butlinger on Afoc. (1573) 126 The P.'ipisti* 
call and ^IaholnelicaIl conewtion, wickednes and tyranny. 
x6ox R. Johnson ICingd. A Comtnw, (1603) 227 The slaugh- 
ter of the Moores by the Christians .spoken of in their Ma- 
hometicall legend. 1647 Faringdon Serin, iv. 72 A Ma- 
lionietical Paradise of all sensual delights. 1723 Gentl. 
Instr, ni. viii. (ed.^ 5) 455 ITiose Ob.scenitic.s that make up 
here the Mahometical LIysium of Libertines. 

•i-Mahoinetixian. Obs. [f. Mahomet: see 
-iciAN. Ci.OY .mahommeticien.\ A Mohammedan. 

*588 J. Harvey Disc, Probl, 49 There continue euen to 
this day..ccrtaine furious creatures, or mad rauing wizardes 
amongst th^ Mahometicians. 

t U&alxomeiisli, a. Obs. rare—', [f. Ma- 

HO.MET + -JSH.] =MoHAMME1 )AN a. 

1583 Stocker Civ. IFarres Lowe C. 11. 42 a, To the ende 
the Mahometishe and Jeweshe religion, myght not any way 
derogate from the Catbolique Religion. 

t ^alio'snetism. Obs, Also ( 3-7 MahTunet- 
ism(e, Mflliumatism. [f. Mahomet + -ism.] = 
Mohammedanism. 

XS97 Beard Theatre God's yudgem. (1612) 158 Their 
detestable Maliumetisme and Turkish religion. 1600 W. 
Watson Decacordon (1602)301 This is righi Mahumelisme, 
and tendeth to the ouerthrow of the Gospel and church 
Catholike. 16x5 G. Sandvs Trav. 50 Mahometisme had 
not yet vticrly extinguished all good literature. 17x5 J, 
Chappelow Rt, way Rich (1717) 164 Far more frightful,, 
than popery, slaverj^mahometism, or the devil himself. 2793 
Trapp tr. RoehotCs Foy. Madagascar 4Z It is surprising that 
Mahometisrn should not have made more progress in this 
island. 

t !UEalio*3iietist« Obs. [f. Mahomet - i- - ist.] 
Also 6 Machumetiste, -hometiste, 6-7 Mabu- 
nietist, 7 Mohammetist, Mahumatist. [f. Ma- 
H 03 IET -iST.] A Mohammedan. 

1553 Eden Treat, Nesoe Ind. (Arb.) 27 Amonge cerlayne 
Mahumetisic-s are found a few Christian men, 2555 — 
Decades 226 If they had byn Moores (that is Machume- 
tistes). 1504 Blundevh. Exerc. v. vin. (1636) 549 Now as 
touching their religion they be Mahometists. x6o* Ful- 
DECKE xsi Pt, Parall. Introd. 21 The Portugallians make 
yillaines of the Mahometistes. X603 Florio Montaigne 11. 
'xxix. (1632) 39S The Assassjnes are esteemed among the 
Mahometists of a soveraigne devotion and puritie of 
manners. 2650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 205 They educate 
them very delicately, and afterwards sell them to the 
Persians and other hlahumatists. 1654 Vilvain Epii, Ess. 
ni. 37 Christians, Mahometists. 

+ Maio'inetize, z*. Obs. Forms; see Ma- 
homet; also Mahemat-, Mehemetize. ff. Ma- 
homet +-IZE.] a. irans. To convert to Moham- 
medanism. 0. inir. To act like a Mohammedan. 

2585 T, Washington tr. Hicholay's Pay. 1. viii. 8 The 
most part, .are Christians rented, or Mahumelised. Ibid. 11. 
xxi. 58 In Consianlinople as also in all the other cities 
Mahematlsed in Graecia. 1656 More Enthus.* 7 'ri, 22 
Though born a Christian, yet he did Mahomitise [r/f. 2712 
Mahometizelin this thathealso did indulge plurality of wives. 
Hence + Maho'metized ppl, a. 

2585 T, Washington tr* Nieholay's Voy. n. xxL 59 The 
Turks, Moors, and generally al the Mehemetised frequent 
thither most often. ... 


ntaliometry (mahp-metri). Ohs. ejc. crtr 
See also Maumetrt. [f. Mahomet + -ry.] =!](!] 
HAMMEDANISM. In the 1 6th c. sometimes misew 
for ‘ false religion ‘idolatry’. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey dxxxvii. 274 Theyr miWtitv,-; 
fowle lawe of machomet. 1530 Tinoace Amj: .iw. 
Dial. Wks. (1573) 256/1 The sacrifices which God nc! 
Adams sonnes were no dumme popetrie or superstit^i'"- 
Mahomeirie. X561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. {15',^ 
121 b, The sixt conflict or fight is of MahoiRcin^tv 
the Saracenes, Turkes, and Tartarians. 1579 Flxke/i/} 
Rastel 752 It is wholesome diuinitie, to lusiifie ansuT>j;j(ii 
tion, IMahometrie and Idolatrie in the world. .to ]x «cw' 
able. 2804 Southey in Robberds Mem. /k Taylcr]. 5^ 
Fatali>m is the corner-stone of Mahometr>’. 3890 L Jeax- 
SON Rise Christendom 339 Their mission was lo..d«aou:xt 
destruction against Mahometrj’ and Jewrj*. 

t Mahomite. Obs. [f. MAH 03 r(ET + -ite.] 
A Mohammedan. (Cf. Mahomet 4.) 

1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 197 Chrisfurs, 
Turkes, Mahomites, Caffranans, Idolaters. 2564 tr. 

Apol, Ch. Eng. Hy, The Mahomytes at this day ..chase 
rather to be caled Saracenes, as though they came of Sin, 
the free woman, and Abraham’s wyfe. a x6i8 Sylyestii 
Mirac. Peace Sonn. xxxviii. The Mahomite. .His moowd 
Standards hath already pight. 

II Iffalione. Obs. Also 6 mahume,?mah00D, 
9 maon, mahonna. [Occurs as F. fiiahcmt,%^. 
mahona, It. maona, Turk. WjU mawma^ A Hal- 

bottomed sailing vessel formerly used bytheTorfe. 

2585 T. Washington \x. Nieholay's Voy. Lxxi.xyTle 
ga\bes, foists and gaiiiols . . , iYtsides the gxeat gaUwa w.ii 
Mahumez (Fr. Mahomez\ ' x6^i Howell FiwzVr 107 Meet* 
ing with a great Fleet of Turkish Gallies and Manoons h 
the Egean Sea, 2658 Earl hloNM. tr. Panda's li'm 
Cyprus 204 Vluzzali, and Piali Bashaw, put lo .'!ca..wth 
150 Gallies, 30 Fliboats, and ten Mahones, 1696 Phiilir 
{tA. Mahoon. xZ$Z Sxymouos Diet. Trade. 28678111111 
Sailors IVord-bk., Mahone, Mahonna, or Maon. 

Hence f Maho’nnet [see -et]. 

02599 Hakluyt's Voy. II. 78 The number of the ships 
were these : 30 galliasses, 103 gallies, as well bastards as 
subtill mahonnets. 

II Mahonia (mali^a*nia). Bot, [mod.L, f. tjie 
name of Bernard 'Ni.^Mahon, an American botanist 
J- -lA.] A genus of Berberidacete, having ever- 
green pinnate leaves ; a plant of this genus. 

18*9 Loudon Encycl. Plants 2055 The Berberises.. 
especially the .species with pinn.Tted leaves, which are sotn^ 
times called Mahonlas. 2883 HatpePs Mag. Apr. 731/1 
Mahonias from Japan, 

Mahoot, 3 laahot(e : see Mahoe, Mahout. 
UCahound (mahr^’nd, mahau'nd). Forms; 
o, 3 Mahum, Mahun, 4, 6 Mahoune, 4-6, 8 
Mahoun, 5 Mahon(o, Mawhown, Maohoun, 
5,7 Mabo'wn(e, 6-7 Macon; 3 . 4 Mahount, 
6 Mabo'wnd(e, Macbound, 7 Mauhound, ^ 
Mabound, , [Early ME. Mahun,Mahttm, a, OF. 
Mahnn, Mahttm, Mahom, shortened form of 
Mahomet, Cf. Mahomet, Maumet,]^ 

1 . The * false prophet* Mohammed ; in the Middle 
Ages often vaguely imagined to be worshipped as 
a god. (Cf. Mahomet i.) Now on\y arch. 

cxz^S.Eng. Leg. 387/xox pes kef us wole ouerWj 
Mahun, ^ware is mi^le T a 1300 C«rjor AL ^45° . 

i euer wit me wit him ming .. 1 suld him sla, bi sir nunu 
\Gdit. .saint mahoune]. c 1380 Sir Fennnh. 4939 
of Mahoun y-mad of golde Wik k® vn 

molde. a 1400 Octouian 1092 The Sar.syns cd’uc ai J 
fere To hare God Mahone To help her geaunt in thatf)e. 
1460 7 'oumeley PTyst. xxii. 40S Now by niahowne.ojj 
heuen kyng. CZ540 J. Redford Mor. May n ' 
(Shaks, Soc.) ii By Mahowndes bones, ..by - 

nose. 2591 Harrington Orl. Fur. xvr. liv. i*5 
and Lanfusa he doth swearc. 2596 Sfenseb y- ' ■ . 
47 The Carle did fret And fume .. And 
Turmaganl and Mahound swore. x6oo Fairfax 
X, 225 Praised (quoth he) be Macon, whom we scru®. 2 
T'ryallChev. v. ii. in Bullen 

hound and Termagant come against us, weele ngni 
them. 1735 Pope Donne Sat', iv. 239 The ftescnce s 

with things so richly odd. The mosque of Mahptina,o . ^ 

queer Pagod, 2825 Scott Tnlisni. iii, Down with / 

Termagaunl, and all their adherents. 
vinn iv, The very approach of a follower of Mahound, 
ever, was an abomination to the good nun. . ,-1 

' A false god; an idol. (Cf. Maumet.) ^ ' 

CX205 Lay, 230 Ah heo nom k^n® mahum 
ke heo tolden for godd.^ Ibid. 8079 per stoden in pe pf,ir, 
ten kusend monnen. .bl-foren heore mahun. ^*4 
Troy 4-^x2 The false goddes in fere fell to k® 

^lawhownus & maumeltes myrtild in pece-L fy 
De Guil. Pilgr. 17224 [Avarice laq.\ Ley doun thj - 0 
and thy bor^un, And do homage to mj' hlah®'^ 
Mirour Saluacionn 2554 A grete dragon Bham 
landes folk held god and thare mahon. , 

t 3 . A monster; a hideous creature, yw* 

CX400 Desir. TroyjjsZ There met hvm . ng^oM. 
kat was so mysshap, Euyn forne in his face, as 
2598 Florio, Mamau, a machound, a bugbeare. * 
and bloodie hone. _ , - . aRo 

• + 4 . Sc. Used as a n.ime for 
iransf, as a term of execration applied 

(?exc. • . , . , ^ Tlutdhdi« 

2377 Lancu P. pi. B. xiii. 82 And wisshed..ii«‘ 
and dohicres bifor this ilke doctour, W®*^® xH l ^ 

maw and Mahoun amyddes. cr7 

Me thocht, amangis the fcyndis fell, Mahoun g 

dance Off schrewis. Ibid, xxvii. 3 hixt 

wes tryid, That lang befoir in hell 'ncd. 3 

Mahoua. 1578 N. iSAXTE&Calviu on fonah Lp. Dwo 
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tbe pestilent polHcies of that Mahound Mntchtavile. 1794 
Burns The Dt'il’s aw<z 3 The De’il cam fiddling thro’ the 
town, And danc’d awa \v»’ the Exciseman; And ilka wife 
cry’d, * Auld Mahoun, We wish you luck o’ your prize, man 
•f 5 . attrib. or adj\ Mohammedan, heathen. 

1624 Fletcher Rule a tv. iii, My pagan cozen, My 
mighty Mahound kinsman, what quirk now? Hid. v. v, 
SVho’s this? my Mauhound cousin ? 

|{ iUCallOTlt (maliaift). Indian. Also 9 mabote> 
mahoot, mohaut, mahouhut, mohout* [Hindi 
luahdttty mahdwat,^ An elephant-driver. 

x66a J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 81 The Serrictvan 
hath the oversight of the Camels, and the Mahoui, that of 
the Elephants. 1799 Corse in Fhil. Traus. LXXXIX. 36 
noie^ I sent for the driver {note^ Or Mnhoiey as be is gener- 
ally called} to ask some questions concerning this elephant. 
1819 sporting' Mag. IV. 174 The scuffle between 'the 
elephant and the Mahout. 1826 Hocklev Randurang 
Hari I. 6 A Mahoukut, or elephant driver. 1859 Lang 
ligand. India 90 Tlie mahoot, or elephant-driver, was attired 
in the most gorgeous manner. 1891 R. Kipling Life's 
Handicap 307 The very best of the elephants belonged to 
the very worst of the drivers or mahouts 

Mahova, mahower, var. forms of Mahwa, 

II lUCaliratta (marsena). Also 8 Moratta, Ma- 
harattor, Morattoo, MaT(h)atta, Merhattah, 
8-9 Mharatfca, 9 Maratha. [Hindi Marhattai\ 

1 . One of a warlike Hindu race occupying the 
central and south-western parts of India. 

1763 ScRAFTON Indoetan 36 He was suddenly 

alarmed with an Invasion of eighty thousand Mharattas. 
1765 Holwell Hist. Events Bengal 1. (1766) 105 These 
united princes and people are those which are known by the 
general name of Maharattors. 1778 R. Orme Hist. Milit. 
Trans. II. i. 32 An army of 80,000 Moratioes. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit. India I. 3 In the outset of the contest, native 
opinion had inclined to the Mahrattas. 

2 . The language of the Mahrattas. «Mahiiattt. 

1837 CoLEBROOKE Mtsc. Ess. II. 29 The Maharashtra, or 

MahrStta, is the language of a nation which has in the 
present century greatly enlarged its ancient limits. 

3 . attrib. or adj. Pertaining to the Mahrattas. 
Mahraifa Ditch (or Entrcfichnient) ; a ditch made in 

1742 to protect Calcutta from invasion by Mahrattas; a 
Similar ditch made at Madras in 1780. 

1758 Ann. Reg, 285 There was a man who carried a large 
Moratta batile-ax on his shoulder. 1778 R. Orme Hist. 
Milit. Trans. II. 1. 43 The Morattoe ditch, 178* Indian 
Gas. 10 Aug.^ (Y.), To the Proprietors and Occupiers of 
Houses. . within the Mahratta Entrenchment, 1797 EncyeU 
Brit. (ed. 3) X. 563/2 Rajah Sahou, who considerably ex- 
tended the Marhatta dominions. 1823 Sir T. Malcolm 
Mem. Central India 11 , 1x5 The Mahratta Brahmins. 1843 
Tennyson Lochsley H. X55 Where in wild Mahratta-batcle 
fell my father evil-starr’d. X858 J. M. Mitchell Mem. R. 
Hesbit til. 65 The Maratha chiefs soon claimed to be the 
lords paramount of India, X874 Lal Behari Day Goyinda 
Snmantn I. iv. 25 The Calcutta cockney, who glories in the 
Mahratta Ditch. 

IlMaliratti (marse-li). Also 7 moratty, 9 
marathi, -ee, muratheo. [Hindi Marhaiti, 1. 
Mafhatlax see prec.] The language of the 
Mahrattas. Also attrib. 

1698 Fryer Acc. £, India ff P. 174 They tell their Tale in 
Morally. 1827 R. Nesbit in Mem. ili. (1858) 82, I attended 
the Marathi worship. . . I performed worshipwith theservants 
in Marathi. x83t J, T, Molesworth (title) A Dictionary 
Muratheeand English. x868 Bellairs & Lakshman (title) 
A Grammar of the Marathi Language. X878 G. Smith Li/e 
y. Wilson ii. (1879) 34 The New Testament in the Verna- 
cular Marathee. 

(i Iklaliseer (ma*si®j). Also mahase(e)r, mali- 
sir, marseir. Diets. mah(a)sur, maseer. [Hindi 
vtahdsir^ believed to represent Skr. inahdfiras * big- 
head’. Another Hindi name is mahdsaula, of 
obscure origin.] A large Indian freshwater cypri- 
noid fish, Barbus tar, resembling the barbel. 

X854 Hooker Himalayan Jmls. 1 . xvii. 398 A fine 
'Mahaser' (a very large carp). 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, Mahaseer. 2859 Lang Wand. India 3 In the 
broad tributaries to the Ganges and the Jumna, may be 
caught (with a fiyj the mah.seer, the leviathan salmon. 
iB 3 o Gunther Fishes 394 The ‘ Mahaseer ’ of the mountain 
streams of India. x8^ Pollok Incul. For. Sport 355 
Mahxeer Fishing, Ibid. 366 , 1 got 277 pounds of mahseer. 
+ ]Sia*llU. Ohs. Also 7 Maho. [Perh. suggested 
by Mahound.] Used as the name of a devil. 

2603 Harsnet Popish Impost, x. 30 Maho was generall 
Dictator of hell : and yet lor good manners sake, nee was 
Contented of his good nature to make shew, that himselfe 
was vndcr the check of Modu. 1605 Shaks. Lear in. iv. 
149 The Prince of Darkness^.is a Gentleman. Modo he’s 
call’d and Mahu. Ibid. tv. i. 63 (1608 Qo.) Hobbididence 
Prince of dumbnes, Mahu of staling, Modo of murder. 
Mahtime, variant of Maho.ne Obs. 
]yLah.ui3ietan(e, variant of Mahometan. 

11 Smaliwa (ma’wa). Also 7 maliova,inahoua, 
miwee, 8-9 mahwah, 9 mowah, mahva, mhowa, 
nialiua,muoli'vra, mahowar. [Hindi mahwa, also 
mahtia, repr. Skr. madhuha, f. madhu sweet.] 

1 . An East Indian timber tree, Bassia latifolia 
(N. O. Sapotacex) ; also Bassia butyracea ; both 
species are cultivated for their /lowers and seeds. 
Also mahwa-tree. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Ther'enofs Traz'. iii. 73 Manguiere, 
Mahova, Qtiieson, Caboul, and other sorts of Trees. Ibid. 
94 They are Trees which they call Mahoua. 2785^ C. 
Hamilton in Asini. Researches (1799) L 300 ITiere is a 
very curious and useful tree called by the Natives of Bahar 
..the MShwah or Mawee .. the Sanscrit name is Madhuca 
or Madhudruma. Ibid., A. description of the Mahwah tree. 


1803 J. T. Blunt ibid. VII. $8 We encamped at a Link and 
grove of Mowah trees. 2813 J. Forbes Orient. Mem. 11 . 
451 The mowah (bassia butyracea) . .oXiTans the size of an 
English oak. 28S4StMMONDsCt»w/wcrr. Pmf. Veget. Kingd.' 
538 Mahower (Bassia latifolia) is common in most parts of 
the Bengal Presidency, The oil a good deal resembles that 
last described. *879 E. Arnold Lt. Asia vi. (1881) 140 
Beneath broad-leaved mahua trees. 

2 . An ardent spirit distilled from the flowers of 
the Mahwa tree. 

2820 V. M. Williamson E. India Vade Mecum ’W. 253 
Shops where. .Mowah, Pariah Arrack, &c., are served out. 

3 . attrib. , as mahwa-arrack, -butter, •flower, -oil, 

2813 J.^ Forbes Orient. Mem. II. 452 This by way of dis- 
tinction is called mow.Th-arrack. 28^ Slmmonos Commerc, 
Prod. Feget. Kingd. $11 UWcpltoW .and Muohwaotl. 2873 
Drury Usef. Plants India 70 In 1848 a quantity of Mahwah 
oil was forwarded to the Secretary of the E. 1 . and China 
Association. 2876 Comk. Mag. Sept. 321 .A great cup of 
liquor distilled from the Mhowa flower. 288^ Syd. Soc. 
Lex., bJahzvah butter, a greenish or yellowish concrete 
oil obtained from the seeds oi Bassia taiifolia, 

II (mei'a, mai‘a). Zool. [L. maia, Gr. 

naia,'] A spider-crab. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), ..a kind of Sea Crab-fish. 
2863 Gosse Land <Jr Sea (1874) 81 The spider-crab, or maia ; 
of little value as food, though occasionally eaten. 

lUCaian (raci’an). Zool. [f. prec. + -an.] A 
crustacean of the family Maiidie. (Cf. Maioid.) 

2839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 296 Maiidx or Maians, the second 
tribe of the family of Oxyrhynchi, according to the system 
of M. Milne Edwards. 

Maich, Sc. form of Maugh. 

Maid (na^'d), 5^.1 Forms; 2 meide, 2-5 mede, 

3 meeide, 3-6 lueyde, mayde, 3-7 maide, 5-7 
jnayd, (6 mayed, 7 mad©), 6- maid. [Shortened 
from Maiden ; not identical with OE. mse^etl — G. 
magdi] 

1 . A girl; a young (unmarried) woman. = 
Maiden i. Now only (exc. dial.') arch, or playful, 

c 2205 Lay. 236 pa his child was feir muche pa luuede he a 
maide. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 297 pis mayde ispoused was 
of so heye blode, ciyto Sirlristr. 2702 pe maideanswerd 
in lede, ‘ per of haue how no care c 2407 Lydc. Reas. 4- 
Sens. 151 Faire and fresh of hewe, As a ma^e in hir beaute. 
2546-7 Test, Ehor. (Surtees Sot) VI, 252 Desiringe her to 
be good ladie to my Htle meyde, her god doughter. 2572 i 
Abp. Grindal Articles § 54 Legacies giuen..to other., 
godly vses as to. .poore Maydes marriages. 2596 Spenser I 
F. Q. vt. xil 20 She found.. That this young Mayd^..Is 1 
her owne daughter. 2629 Milton Hymn Hativ. xxU, In ' 
vain the Tyrian Maids their wounded Thamuz mourn, j 
X782 CowFER * Sweet Sweet stream. .Apt emblem 

of a virtuous maid ! x8oo Coleridge Chrisiabel 11. 238 
Sweet maid,.. Thy sire and I will crush the snake! 2830 
Tennyson Poems 242 There are no maids like English 
maids, So beautiful as they be. x886 Kipling De/artm. 
Ditties, etc. (x888) 64 ' By all I am misunderstood 1 ^ if the 
Matron shall say, or the Maid, 
b. poet, in personifications. (Freq. in the iSth c.) 

174a Gray Adversity 27 Melancholy, silent maid. With 
leaden eye. 2747 Collins Ode Passions t When hlusic, 
heavenly maid, was young. 

2 . A virgin ; spec, of the Virgin Mary (f maid 
Mary) ; « Maiden 2, Obs, or arch. 

a 227s Coit. Horn. 227 To ane mede he was Maria 3ehaten. 
C227S Lamb. Horn. 77 pet halie meide (jc. Maria}, exays 
Passion our Lord 597 in O. E. Mise. 54 Vre louerd ihesu enst 
he wes ibore of he meyde. c 2290 S. Eng. Leg. 79/57 I-bore 
of mayde marie, c 2320 Sir Bettes 2197 pat i ne tok neuer 
wif, Boute jhe were maide clene. CX386 Chaucer Knits 
T. 1470 Thou art mayde and kepere of vs alle..And whil I 
lyue a mayde I wol thee serue. c 2410 Hoccleve Moder of 
Godii Humble lady mayde modir and wyf. C2483Caxton 
Dialogues 48/17 Who serueth our lord, And the mayde 
marye. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixx. 4 Thow .. G.Tbriell 
send with the salutatioun On-to the mayd of maist humiUte. 
a 2529 Skelton Replyc.Aij Wks. 1843 1 . 210 Wotte ye what 
ye sayed Of Mary, mother and mayed ? 2697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. IV. 479 Cydippe with Licorias, one a Maid, And one 
that once bad call'd Lucina’s Aid. 2B34 Sir H. Taylor 
znd Ft. Philip van Artevelde v, i. (song), (^uoth ton^c of 
neither maid nor wife To heart of neither wife nor maid. 

b. Hist. As a title of Joan of Arc, The Maid 
{of God, of Orleans), a rendering of F. la Bucelle. 

<2x548 Hall Citron., Hen. FI (1809) 257 This wyteh or 
manly woman, (called the maide of God) the Frenchemen 
greatly glorified. 2692 J. Heath Eng. Chrou. 164 Joan, 
called by the French, the Maid of God. 276a Hume Hist. 
Eng. to Hen. VII, II. 333 marg., The maid of Orl^ns. 
2849 Lingard Hist, Eng. (1855) IV. i. 17/2 The maid of 
Orleans, .led the assailants. 2875 J. Gairdner Lancaster p 
Kor/6 vii. (ed. 2) 130 Rumours of the.. miracles of the Maid 
were repeated even in the English camp. 

+ 0. transf, A man that has always abstained 
from sexual intercourse. (Cf, Gr. irapdivos and 
patristic L. virgo.) Obs. 

2340 Ayenb. 230 Saint Ion he ewangelist wes mayde 
wes amang he apostles ^ meste bdouede of cure Ihorde, 
2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 365 .A preost h^t is clene 
mayde. 2.^60 Capcrave Chron. (1858) 5 Abel, ..a mayde, a 
martire, klllid of his broibir of pure envy, 1525 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. II. cxv. (0x1.1331 He was swele, courtesse, 
meke, and a mayde of body. x6or Shaks. Twel, N. v, i. 
270 You are betroth’d both to a maid and man, x6o6 B. 
JoNSON Hymenxi 94 View two noble Maids Of either sexc, 
to Union sacrificed. « 2642 Bp. Moustacu Acts 6- Mon. 
(1642) S42 Joseph was .. a maid, never knowing woman, as 
never being married before. 1710 Brit. Apollo HI. No. 60. 
2/2 He Dy’d a Maid. 

3 . An unmarried woman, spinster, f To stand 

on the maid % (of a woman) to remain single. (Now 
rare exc. in Old Maid.) ) 


2603 Dekker WonderfuU Vea-re E, To die maides ! 0 
horrible . 26x5 Chapman Odyss.sx. 53 Because thou shalt no 
more stand on the Maid [<Trti outoi cti 5 ijpirap 0 <por iaaeai]. 
^64^ P ar. Reg. St. fahn Maddermarket, Norztdch (MS.), A 
maid almost a hundred yeare old, buried 14 Nov. Anno 
dnt 1648. 2700 Dryden <5- Guise. 16 For this, when 
npe for marriage, he delayed Her nuptial bands, and kept 
her long a rnaid. 2747 General Advertiser a July, The 
Match (at Cricket} .. between the Maids of Cnarlton and 
the Maids of Singleton, .will be play’d in the Artillery- 
Ground. 2824 Scott JVnv. v, Miss Lucy St. Aubin lived 
and died a maid for his sake. 

4 . Afemaleservantorattendant;aMAiD-sEBVANT; 
often with defining word prefixed as bar-, chamber-, 
farm-, hcnise-, nurse-, servant-maid, etc., q.v. ; 
ladfs maid (see Lady 17). 

1390 Gower Conf. I, 228 Sche. .goth to chambre and hath 
compleigned Unto a Maide which she trisie. 2513 More 
Rich. /// (1883) 59 That it was not princely to mary hys 
owne subject, ..onclyas it wcrearich man that would mary 
his mayde. 2567 Gude ^ Godlte B. ix. (S. T. S.) 9 Thy 
nychtbouris wyfe . . Thow couet not to the, . . bis oxe, his 
maide nor page. 2658 Evelyn Diary 27 Jan., He (a child] 
would .. select the most pathetic psalms, to reade to his 
mayde during his sicknessc. 2698 Wanley in Lett, Lit. 
Men (Camden) 258 The maid told me that Dr. Smith had 
been there since I went. 27^ Mrs. Radcliffe Myst, 
Udolphv XXV, You must dismiss your maid, lady. 2835 
Genii. Ma^. Nov, 491 We kept no maid : — and I had much 
to do. 28^ Q. Victoria Life Hight. (1868) 138 The two 
maids had driven over by another road in the waggonette. 
x88o OuiDA Moths I. 39 My maid must run up something 
for you to wear by to-morrow, 

b. Maid-of-all-work, a female servant who does 
all kinds of house-work. 

i8w Malkin Gil Bias iv. vii. p8 An old ablgail, whom I 
had formerly known as maid.of-all-work to an actress. 2848 
Thackeray Trav. Land. Wks. 2886 XXIV, 350 The red- 
haired maid-of-all-work coming out with yesterday’s paper. 
2887 Spectator 16 Apr. 534/2 First she is a maid-of-all-work 
in the family of a poor clergyman. 

transf, 2858 Huxley in (1900) I. xii. 258 Non-official 
maid-of-all-work in Natural Science to the Government. 

6. In certain American universities used as a 
degree-title in correspondence to Bachelor* 

1885 Pall Mall G. 5 Mar. 3/2 The Americans .. talk of 
Miss Bluestocking .. as ‘Maid of Philosophy', ‘Maid of 
Science’, ‘Maid of Arts’. iB 88 BKYcnAmer.Co/fwnu. III. 
VI. cii. 445 fiole, Mr. D. C, Gilman . .mentions the following 
among the degree titles awarded in some Institutions to 
women.. Laureate of Science, Proficient in Music, Maid of 
Philosophy. 

6. Applied dial, to various inanimate objects (see 
alsoE. D. D.). a. =» Maiden 5. b. » Maiden 
sb, 6. 0. A clothes-horse ; « Maiden sb, 7 b. d. 
A washenvoman’s dolly ; « Maiden 7 c. 

a. a 2700 B. £. Did. Cant. Crezo, Kissing the Maid, an 
Engine in Scotland, and at Halifax in England. 

b. 2786 HaVst Rig cxlii. (2794) 43 Lang was the Har’st 
and little corn 1 And, sad mischance I the Maid was shorn 
After sunset. 

C. 2795 Lond, Chron, 33 July 78 As if a horse, or maid 
for clothes, had been thrown with violence to (he ground. 

^ 288* W, Wore. Gloss, 36. 

7 . A name given to the Skate and Thornback 
{Baia batis and JR. elewata) when young. Also to 
the Twait Shad, j4losa flnta (in F’r. similarly called 
pucelle). Cf. Maiden sb. 8. 

*579 J- Jones Preserv. Dodie «5- Soule i, xlv. 26 Of fishes, 
Whiting/ Smelt, Maids, Loch, Sammon. 2598 Eputario 
Fiiij, Take out the guts of maids orThornebackesby ihegils 
with a forke or string. 2655 Movfet & Besset Health's 
Improv. i57Maides are as little and tender Skates. 27x4 Gay 
Trivia tr. 292 The golden-belly’d Carp, the broad-nnn’d 
Maid. 2769 Pennant Brit. Zool. III. 70 Their (the thorn- 
backs'l young.. which (as well as those of the skate) before 
they are old enough to breed, are called maids. 1852 MaY- 
HEW Lond. Labour I. 65 Piles of huge maids, dropping 
slime from (he counter, are eagerly examined and bartered 
for. 2861 Couch Btit. Fishes IV. 122 Twait Shad. Maid. 

8. Comb. : a. appositive, .ts maid-attendant, 
-mother, -nurse, -slave, -widow, -woman’, b. 
attributive, as maid face*, C. originative, as maid- 
birth, -bom adjs. ; d. parasynthetic, as maidfaced 
adj. ; e. similative, as maid-like, -pale adjs. ; also 
maid-fish « sense 7; f maids* ale, the festival of 
the maidens* guild; f maid’s hair, Galium verunr, 
maid’s sickness «= Green-sickness. 

2896 Daily Ncivs 30 Oct. 10/7 •Maid-Attendant to an 
elderly or invalid lady. 2855 Bailey Mystic, etc. pi nie 
pearl conceived of dew and lightning, type Of that pure 
*maid-birth 3'et to bless the world, a 2649 Druhm. of 
Hawth. Poems Wks. (1721) 24 Mild creature, in whose 
warm crib now lies I'h.it. .holy *maid-born Wight. 

Lydc. Reac. Sens. 3629 Euerj'ch hath a *mayde faw Of 
syghte lusty to enbrace. 26x0 Healey Si, Aug. Citte of 
God 686 Sphin.x *majd-fac’d, feiherd-foulc, fourc-fooied 
beast. 28x0 Splendid Follies 1 . 130 DUiortin^S her 
nance to thesemblance ofa *matd-fish. i6o6^'tvESTE 
Bartas ti. iv. ij. Magnif 2417 A Mar^-Iike 
•Maid-like blush. 2839 Bailey Festus in. (»85») SevM 
fair maidlike moons attending him Perfect his s 'j. jo 
Tennyson Palace of Art xxiv, 'ITie Vl^ 

smiling, babe in arm. xSpS iV^ALid-Nurse. 

H. wishes to recommend her maid as Lioodv 

2593 Shak^ //. f 

crownes of Mothers Sonnes Shall, .5 
of her •Maid.pale Peace 1 b IReceh^d 

Croscombe Ch.^zaardens" Herl'M 11. 
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of the Leaves. 1633 Ford ’ Tis Pity in. h, May hee, Us hut 
the *Maides sickncsse, an ouer.flux of youth. 1603 Nortlis 
Plutarch^ Catnillus (1612) 150 Faire *maide slaues dressed 
vp like gentlewomen. 1655 Fuller Ch, Hist ii. ii. § 92 He 
stayed so long, that his Church presumed him dead, and 
herself a *Maid* Widow, which lawfully might receive an- 
other Husband. CX320 Sir Beues (MS. A) 2203 And boute 
]?e finde me *maide wimmati . . Send me ajen to me fon. 

t IKEaid, sb.^ Corrupt form of Medine, Egyptian 
coin. Obs. 

1674 Teake Arith. (1696) 134 At .. Alexandria, They ac- 
compt by Ducats, either Ducat de Fargo, of 120 Maids,., 
or Italian Ducat of 35 Maids. 

]VEaid,e^. ff. Maid 

1 . intr. To do maids’ work ; to act as a maid. 
iQoo Finero Gay Ld. Quex 1. 14 And when I got sick of 
maiding, I went to Dundas’s opposite, and served three 
years at the hairdressing. 

"Z. dial. s= Maiden 2. Vlence mnidwg-hih. 

■ 1882 ly, jyore. G/oss. 

liaid, obs, pa. t. and pa. pple. of Make v. 

II Maidan (moida^n). Indian. Also 7 maydan, 
medon, mei-, ^(e)ydan, jnidan, 9 maidaun, 
[Pers. maiddn.'] An open space in or near 

a town ; an esplanade or parade-ground, 

1625 PuRCHAS Ptigrims I. iv. 423 The Medon, which is a 
pleasant greene, in the middest whereof is a May-pole to 
hang a light on. X662 J. Davies tr. Oharius' Voy.Amhass. 
V. (1669) ^2 The Meydan, that is the great Market-place. 
Ibid. 178 The Market-place, or Maydan, is large and noble. 
16^ Fryer Ace. B, India ^ P. 249 The Midan, or open 
space before the Caun's Palace. 1845 ST0CQUELER/f«>ttfd4?:. 
Brit. India 189 DumDum. .is a spacious cantonment, 
with an extensive maidaun, or esplanade. 2879 A Forbes 
Camps, Quarters, etc. (1896) 283 Before me on the matdan 
is the plain monument to Sir Mountstuart Jackson. 

t Maid-oliild. Obs. — Maiden-child. 

c 120$ Lav. X4378 He bad Hengest his dring 3iuen him ))at 
maide-child. /i’/rf’, 24529 Moni maiide child wes J>ere. CX37S 
1x299 (Laud) maide child maiden 

child] as long also. C1386 Chaucer Shipman's T, 95 A 
mayde child cam in hire compaignye. a X4S0 Myrc 217 Also 
thys mote ben hem sayde, Bo^e for knaue chyldere & for 
mayde, That [etc.l. 1535 Coverdale Lev. xii. 5 But yf she 
beare a maydechilde Ixfiix maid child], x6o8 Shaks. Per. 
V. iil. 6 [She] brought forth a Mayd child calld Marina. 

Maiden (mri'd'n), and Forms: i maes- 
den, mffiden, Northnmb» niai(s)den, 2 mse^don, 
2-3 mei-, meyden, 3 mteiden, ina35denn, 
4-7 mayden, (4 mapen, 4-6 ina-, mai-, maj-, 
maydan, •din(e, -don, -dun, -dyn, 6 madne, 
9 maden), 3- maiden. [OE. inxiden str. neut. 

OHG. magattn (MHG. niagettn\ the mod.G. 
mddchen is not identical) OTeut. type '^maga^ 
dtnd^ pre-Teut *mogh^otino'm, a dim. forma- 
tion (see-EN) from maiden, girl, repre- 

sented by Goth, magaji^s, OHG. magad (MHG. 
maget, mod.G, inagd, maidservant), OS. inagath 
(MDu. maghet, Bn. maagd), OE. mseged, 
maid, virgin ; related to pre-Teut. *moghu-s boy, 
young man (Olrish slave, Avestic inagu young 
man), whence Goth. mag2i-s, ON, nipg-r^ OS., OE. 
tnagu, Cf. May 

A. sb. 

1 . A girl; a young (unmarried) woman ; »Maid 
1. (Not now in colloquial use exc. dial.') 

e xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. ix. 24 GaS heonun nys Ws mtedcn 
[cs\ 6 o Hatton mae^don] dead soclUce ac heo slspS. a xxoo 
Poe. in Wr.-Wukker 310/9 Puella, mseden, oSSe 
wifman. _ c X205 Lay, 2214 He nom of J>an monkunne hreo 
swioe feire mxeidene. c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 2749 Hirdes wul- 
den 3 e maidenes deren, Oc moyses 3 or hem gan weren. 
X340 Hampole Pr. Consc, 4966 Alle men sal ryse J»an but 
ever had life, Man and woman, mayden and wyfe. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints vi, [Xhottias) 58 A madyne com amange 
bam all of hebrow borne In-to be land. <;x4oo Dcstr. p 7 ‘oy 
1363 Maydons for momyng haue bere mynde loste. CX470 
Henry Wallace v. 580 In Lanryk duelt a genlxll woman 
thar, A madyn myld. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Dk. Clarence vii, 
A maiden of a noble house and old. 1601 Shaks. Alls 
Well I. hi. 15s (Gods mercie maiden) dos it curd thy blood 
To say 1 am thy mother ? 17x0 Tatler No. 252 r 5 We., 
have a Boy and a Girl : The Lad Seventeen, the Maiden 
Sixteen. 1853 M. Arnold Scholar-Gipsy ix, Maidens, who 
from^ihe distant hamlets come To dance around the Fyfield 
elm in May, ^1855 Cornwall 227 * Maidens', as the Cornish 
people term girls from 16 to 17 years of age. x86o Tyndall 
Glac. \.^x\\. 173 A vigorous English maiden might have 
ascended the [ice] fall without much difficulty. 1887 Bowen 
rtrg., eBtteid ii. 238 Round it advance in procession un- 
wedded maiden and boy. 

b. A female child. Obs. exc. dial. 

rxxoo Ormin 4107 To clippen swa b® cnapess shaop, & 
loflrcnn lac forr ma^^denn. 

2. A virgin j sj>ec. of the Virgin Mary maiden 
Mary) ; = Maid 2. Now rare. 

a 103s La-ws cf Cnut it. c, 51 (53! Gif hwa maiden nyd- 
nxme, si guis xnolenier virginem epprimat. a 1x73 
Lamb. Horn. 77 pet halie metden onswerede and seide 
Quomodo [etc.], rxaoo Ormin 2x02 pejj wenndenn batt 
5ho ivrcre wif, Acc jho wass ma53dcnn dene. ctzgoS. 
Eng. Leg. 3/68 I-bore he was of b* maydene Marie ! c 1300 
Cwwr A/. 28483 (Cott.), 1 .. forced sum woman with nede, 
and mabens reft b^Ir mabenhede. 1387 Trevisa Iligden 
(Rolls) VI. 319 pe kyng jaf here lond for to bufde tweie 
abbayes of maydons.^ CX400 Desir. Troy 2940 pat comes 
but to harme, Gers maldnes be mart, manage fordone, a X400 
Eelig. Pieces /r. Thornton PfS.zj Goddes sone luke fleschc 
and blode of pe blyssed maydene Marie. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur xi.x. 760 A dene mayden I am for hym and 


for alle other. 1599 Shaks. Much 'Ado 'w . !. 88 Why then 
you are no maiden. 

b. transf. A man that has always abstained from 
sexual intercourse ; = Maid 2 c. Obs. 

c X300 Havelok 995 Of bodi was he mayden dene. 1377 
Lancl. P. pi. B. IX. X73 Maydenes and maydenes maccne 
50W togideres. CX440 JacoPs Well 277 He was a munk 
and priour of his hoivs, & a dene mayden. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur xi. xiv, Syre Percyuale-.was a parfyte dene may- 
den. 1497 Bp. Alcock Mens Perfect. D iij, Y® grete nombre 
of his apostles were maydens, 

3 . An unmarried woman, spinster; « Maid 3. 
Obs. exc. dial. Old maiden (rare) = Old maid. 
To go maiden : to remain single. 

X77S Tender Father I. 139 This gentlewoman was an old 
maiden, and possessed many particularities, a 1802 Cruel 
Sister xlv. in Child Ballads I. 128/2 Your cherry clieeks 
and your yellow hair Garrd me gang maiden evermair. 

4 . A maid-servant, a female attendant. (Cf, 
Maid 4.) arch. slxA dial. Maiden of honour ^ 
Maid of honour. 

971 Blichl. Horn. 159 ForJ>on b^ nu sceaiva bines majg- 
(d)enes eabmodnesse. X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8965 Hire 
maidens bro3te hire dene water Cucre wanne^co lete. 13. . 
Coer de L, 880 The kynges doughter lay »m her bower, 
With her tnaydenys of honour, 1377 Lakgu P. PI. B, v. 
630 Charite and Chastite ben his chief maydenes. X434 
E. E. Wills (1882) 97 To Aneys hir mayden, a russet kyrtell, 
iz X5SO Freiris of Bemvik 251 in Dunbar’s Poems 293 He 
bad the madtn kinditl on the fyre. xspS Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie’s Hist. Scot. 11. 113 He requyres in mariage ane of 
the Quencs raadnes. x6xt Bible Ps. cxxiiu 2 As the eyes 
of a maiden [looke] vnto the hand of her mistresse. X63X 
Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 446 The Ladies of the Court, 
and Maydens of Honor. 

6 . The instrument, similar to the guillotine, for- 
merly used in Edinburgh for beheading criminals ; 
applied occas. to Halifax gibbet (see Gibbet i c). 

1581 in Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 86, June 2, 1581. — ^The 
Earle of Morton was beheaded with the axe’ of the Maiden 
he himself had caused make. 1721 Ramsay Centy TibPy iii, 
My wyzen with the maiden shore. 1722 WocROW Hist. 
Suffer. Ch.Scot. II.545 Falling down on his Knees upon the 
Stool, [the Earl of Argyle] embraced the Maiden, .very plea- 
santly. i8to Bentham /’ ar^/«^(x82i) 121 The Guillotine 
. .(a French edition of our Halifax Maiden). 2849 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. V. I. 56s The rude old guillotine of Scot- 
land, called the Maiden. 

6 . Sc. The last handful of corn cut in the harvest- 
field, often rudely shaped into the figure of a girl 
and decorated with ribbons (cf. Kirn-baby). Also 
hay-vest maiden. 

1786 Har’st Rigcxxxvu (1794) 42 For now the Malden has 
been win, And winter is at last brought in. 1797 Statist. 
Ace. Scoih XIX. 550 The fortunate lass who took the 
maiden was the Queen of the feast. 18x4 J. Train Moutt. 
tain Muse 95 A former neighbour ..Who had with them 
for wedding bruises run, And from them oft the harvest 
maiden won. 

b. The harvest-home and the feast with which 
it was celebrated. 

x8o6 A. Douglas Poems 144 (Jam.) The master has them 
hidden Come back again, he't foul or fair 'Gainst gleamin', 
(o the Maiden. 1899 Wesfm, Gaz. 13 Mar. 2/1 We speak 
always of our Harvest Homes as ‘Maidens', 

7 . fa. (See quot. 1688.) b. dial, A clothes- 
horse. c. north, dial. A washerwoman’s dolly. 

a. 1688 R. Holme Armoury ni. 286/2 The Maidens or 
Damsels, the two Stands in which the Spindle turns. 

b. X859 E. Waugh ‘ Come whoam to thi Childer 15* Me’ 
28 Poems 55 So aw iron't o my clooas reel weel. An' aw 
bang'd 'em o' th maiden to dry, x88i [see maiden-maker 
in loj. 

C. ^ 1752 Gcntl. Mag. XXIT. 32 A Machine for washing 
of Linnen, called a Yorkshire Maiden. 1781 Rees Cycl,, 
Maiden.. name of a machine first used in Yorkshire, 
and since introduced into other places, for washing of linen. 
[The apparatus as described consists of a dolly fitted to 
a covered wooden tub. This use of the name has app. not 
survived.] sSzo J. Hunter Hallamsh. Gloss., Maiden, an 
instrument used in the laundrj’. xB88 Sheffield Gloss. s.v., 
The maiden is sometimes called a peggy or dolly. 

fS, The name of a fish. (? = Matd 8 .) Obs. 

*SSS Eden Decades 269 Drycd fysshe a,s soles maydens 
playces. [1624 Hevwood Captives 11. ii. in Bullen Old Plays 
(1885) IV. 14S For whom wearc you a fishinge? Mild. 
^Ia^ry, for maydens But, my gutts, Howe they are 
sweld with sea brine IJ 

9 . Short for maiden horse, over, race, tree (see B). 

x8o7 Sir J. Malcolm in Life (1856) L xiv. 379 note. Grant 

and I have two horses for the tw'o first maidens. x88o Times 
28 Sept. T1/5 [Cricket] Shaw joined Selby, and when a couple 
of maidens had been sent down luncheon intervened. 2894 
Field 9 June 850/2 A plantation of young apple trees, .. 
mostly maidens and two-year-olds, was badly attacked by 
green aphis. x^8 Stratford-on-Avon Herald Feb. 4^ 
The Warwickshire Hunt Cup. , . For horses five years old 
and upwards, maidens at the time of closing. 

10 . attrib, and Comb., as maiden-blush ; maiden^ 
faced, iongued adjs. ; maiden-maker, -monger ; 
maiden-bark, ? the bark of saplings ; maiden- 
feast, the feast after cutting the maiden (sense 6) ; 
+maiden-gear, f-gem, virginity; fmaiden-heart, 
a varifety of pear ; maiden-meek a., meek as befits 
a maiden ; f maiden-nut (see quot.) ; maiden- 
rip Sc.-= 6 ; maiden-servant = sense 4 ; maiden- 
skate Sc. (see quot.); f maidens’ light, a light 
(in a church) maintained by maidens ; f maidens’ 
milk = Lac Vihginis ; maiden-widowed a., 
nonce- 7 od., widowed while still a maiden. 

X832 Planting 92 in Lib. Usef. Ktunvl., Hush. Ill, Tiller 


MAIDEN. 

or Tellar, a shoot selected to stand .. for ‘maltltn V;j. 
1605 Breton Soules Immort. Crenone (Grosartl r/,^ 
shewes her there the *Maiden-blush comolectlon p., • 
the cherrie Red, and snovvie White. x6« Gurnat t 
A rm. verse 14. ix. (1669) 36/2 His Maiden-blush mode^viS 
not suffer him to declare his sin. i86x J. Ruffiki hr j 
tonio i, The maidenblush clearness of the skin. 1567 Gomi 
Ovid’s Met. vii. (1503) 151 Boreas sonnes had chaste 
the ■*maiden-faced foules that did the viiiels waste.* 
Statist. Acc. Scotl. XIX. 550 It was, till verj’ lately S 
custom to give what was called a *Maidcn Feast, upon tll 
finishing of the harvest. 17x9 D’Urfey Fills I. )j! 
father lakes me for a Saint, Tho' weary of my '.Maid-J 
Geer. x6x2 Drayton Poly-olb. x. 148 Chaste Winifri’d : 
chose Before her *mayden-gem she forcibly would lose [eitl 
1721 Mortimer Huso. II. 295 The Lewis Pear, or by soi- 
the *Maiden-heart. x88i Instr. Census Clerk: 
*Maiden Maker (Clothes Hor.^e). 1847 Tennyson Prindu 

III, 118 Yet *maiden-meek, I prayed Concealment, aifar 
Fletcher Custom of Country 1. 1, This thing you study to 
betray your child to. This * 5 laidcn-monger. 1884 Knight 
Diet. Meek. Suppl., * Maiden Nut, the innerone of two nuts 
on the same screw ; the outer is the jatn-nut. xBSiJ.WAVxn 
faunt to Au/d Reekie, etc. 12 She grips some stalband 
twists the ■*maiden-rip In triple strands. 1533 

Pay (1888) II Thou sal noth de.'iir thy nichtburs wiff*niakt 
seruand belst or ony thing quhilk pertenis to hime. 
Richardson Pamela {1824) 1 . iv. 19 If the wench, (forsoshe 
calls us maiden-.servants) takes careofherselfshe'llimpwt 
2^7-8 in Svvayne Sarnm Church-^v. Acc. (1896} 275 Fcr 
viij li, of wex for the *Maydens light vs. xBio NEiaiut 
Fishes 28 (Jam.) The young both of the Thomback and ih 
Skate are denominated *Maiden-skate. at^oo-soStocki 
Med. MS. 4 A water is clepyd *niaydims mylke. 1595 
Shaks. LovePs Compl. 100 *Maiden tongu’d he was, 
thereof free. 1592 — Rom. ^ yul. iil ii. 135 , 1 a Maid, die 
•Maiden-widowed. 

b. Invariousplant-names; tmaiden-lip(8,£rA/- 
nospermuvi Lafpula\ * 1 * maiden mercury, a name 
for male plants of Mercurialis annua ; maiden oah, 
Quercus sessiliflora\ maiden pink, DianthmdiU 
toides \ maiden plum (tree), a name given to two 
West Indian trees, {a) Comocladia inlegrifolia, {h) 
Chr^>sobalanus\ maiden rose = Maiden’s blush; 
+ maidens’ honesty, Cletnatis vitalba. Also 
Maidenhair, Maidenweed. 

1589 Rider Bibl. Schol, 1748 *Maiden lips, or tasil,/ii/- 
pago. 1578 Lyte Dodoens \. Ui. 78 This kinde may be called 
m English. .Daughters PhyIlon,or*MaydenMercur5‘. 18^ 
Phytologist TIL 883 note, The Quercus scssiliflora they 
[woodmen) call While Oak and *Maiden Oak. 1755 ^ 
Stillincfl. Cal. Flora 7 July, Pinks, *maiden, Dianihx 
deltoides. Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. qe 

Maiden Pink. Sandy meadows, pastures, and heaths. i»t 
J. Hardy in Proc. Berxv. Nat, Club VIA.. 476 At Makerstoua 
Crag.';,.the spindle-tree, maiden-yiink,. .and the common 
feverfew grew. 2725 Sloane yamaica 1 1 . 131 The *iMaiaei> 
Plumb-Tree. 2760 J. Lee Inirod. Bot. App. 318 Maicefl 
Plumb, Chrysohalanus, 1864 GRISEBACH/V«?rrt IV.M.ill 
Maiden-plum, Comocladia inlegrifolia. ^ xZrj G. pxsuY 
Sylvia 102 Here's a garland of red *maiden-roses for you. 
2832 Miss Mitford Pillage Ser. v. 89 Siie has jusiasmucn 
colour as any woman ought to have— the maiden-rwe tint 
rz x6ot Aubrey Kai. Hist. Wills (1847) 49 
^maiden's honesty, polypodium [etc.]. 1691 RaV IM. 50 
Calver-keys, hare’s-parseley, mayden’s-honesiy,are countrey 
names unknown to me. 

B. 0(1;. (from appositive and attributive uses 
of the sb.). Cf. Virgin. 

I. Literal uses. 

1 . Appositive uses, a. Unmarried; now clueny 

in maiden aunt, lady, sister, fb. Of a cbild j 
Female; see Maiden-child {ohsi). fc. Virgin; 
sometimes said of men {obs.). . , 

a 2300 Cursor M. 5546 (Colt.) pe knau bams .. 
sla, pe maiden bams pai suld lat ga. 2300-14®® V •? 
(Gott.) lohn, maiden saint, iam broper, [ivas] mar Imic® 
crist pan ani ol^r. 1303 R. Brunne Handt. Synne 
an husbond chyldryn haue, One or two, mayden or ■ 
c 23x4 Guy Warxv. (A.) 106 And euerich kn^t (chesl his IciMti 
Of hat gentil maiden wiman. 2S85T. Washington tr. 

/av’rKty'.i. viii. 8 b, 'The Moorishe women and mavden si • 

2589 Puttenh AM Eftg. Poesie in. (Arb.) 192 To blazon 
the Brytton mayden Queene. 2591 Shaks. i Hcf(' ip;/ 

38ThouMaidenyouth,be\’anquishtbyaMaide. i ®4 

Recreat. § 166 She will, .sit at dinner like a maywn- • 

1647 'Trapp Comm. Matt, xxvli. 60 A new tomb it 

fit It should be for that virgin body, or maiden-corp > 

one calls it. 2758 Johnson Idler No. 24 1 

with small fortunes. 1765 in Waghorn 

(1899) 59 A cricket-match was played .. by ^,5^4 

against eleven maiden women. *777 Sheridan . , 

IV. i, Here, now, is a maiden sister of his. 1798 A 
Mag. VI. 75 [Died] At Windsor Castle, Ujs. 
Corbett, a maiden lady. 2852 Rock Ch. cf Tol'ar • 
269Thegirl*like maiden-mother bowed do\m before . , 

2 . Of or pertaining to a maiden, or to inu> 
hood ; befitting a maiden, having the qualiti 

a maiden. Alaiden name: the surname bom / 
a- married woman before her marriage. ^ , 

2592 Shaks. 2 Hen. PT, ir. iv. 47, I pluck tmsp 
maiden blossom here. Ibid. v. w. 5 ® > 1 - Ven- 

Maiden-blood. thus rigorously effusd, Will /jj. [L 

geance at the Gates of Heauen. * 59 * ~ Ront.^ J , ; 

86 'The maske of night is on my face. Else pe 

blush bepaint mycheeke. i6ox — h’e my 

bring you to a ( 2 aptaine in this Towne,^ WI _ ^ 
maiden weeds. 1613 - F///, iv. .1. '«? 

oner With Maiden Flowers, that all the world may 
I was a chaste Wife, to my Graue. 1^8 Herrick n i 
To Anne Sennit, The meanest part of her Smells ' 


To Anne boame, Ihe meanest pariy‘ . xf.,rrha HI 
maiden-pomander. 2700 Dryden yf’fA\i:p\xo 

The tender sire who saw her blush and cry 
malden-mi^csty. 2773 Life K-Traivde 5, 1 Scott 

by her [the mother’s] maiden Name Neville. 4 
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% Ld. oj" Isles 1. iv, Walce, Maid of Lorn ! the mornerils fly» 
2; Which yet that maiden*name allow. 2844 Djsraeli C<?«- 
:i in^sly V. vi, Not.. a word that could call forth a maiden 
blush. 

i. 3. Of female animals : Uncoupled, unmated. 

^ 1840 Boston^ Advertiser 30 June 3/4 , 1 killed two sheep ; 

^ one was a maiden ewe, and the other a wether. 1B85 Bell's 
Life 15 June i/i To be Sold, Two Maiden Three Year Old 
Fillies. 1892 Strai/ord-ott’Avon Herald 18 Nov. 4/1 To 
5 the owner and feeder of the best Pair of. . Maiden Sows. 
IL Figurative uses. 

\ 4. That has yielded no results, a. Of an assize, 

^ circuit, session : Formerly, oneatwhichnoprisoner 
was condemned to death j now, one at which there 
V are no cases for trial, b. Of a game, esp. Cricket 
’ of an over : One in which no mns are scored, c. 
J Of a tide : One on which no vessels enter or leave 
^ the dock. d. (See qhot.) 

r a. rr T70Q B. E. Diet, Cant. Crew^ Maideti'SessiotiSy when 
none are Hang’d. 1742 Gentl. Mag^, July 386 Ended the 
: sessions at the Old Bailey, which proved a maiden one, none 

having been capitally convicted, 1826 Scott yrnl. 17 Apr., 

* The judge was presented with a p^ir of white gloves, in 

• considerationoficsbeingamaldencircuit. 2847 Halliwell 
; i S.V., Maiden-assize. x8^ Daily Tel. 16 Apr., It is nearly 
^ half a century since there has been a maiden sessions at 
; Oxford. 

j b- 1598 Florio s.v. ATtrtv/V,. .a lurch or a maiden set at 
^ any game. z 854 Daily Tel. 16 May, Half-a-dozen * maiden 
j overs’ in succession, every ball dead on the middle stump, 
j and yet played steadily back again to the bowler. 1893 W. 
. S. Gilbert Utopia 11, An occasional ‘maiden over*. 

; C. 1897 TV/. 30 Nov. 10/2 Hull There ivas to-day 

'• a maiden tide, no vessel being able either to enter or to leave, 
owing to the storm and flood. 

! d. 1900 New Cait. Rev. VII. 374, 7 was called the 
r maiden number, because within the decade it has no factors 
or product. 

, e. Of a horse, etc. : That has never won a prize. 

’ Hence of a prize or a race : Offered or open to 

maiden horses, etc. 

1760 R. Heber Horse Matches i.v. 40 All Maiden Horses 
favoured 2 lb. 1856 ‘ Stonehenge’ RnV. Sports n. i- xiii. 
(ed. 2) 364 A Maiden horse or mare is one that has never 
won. 18W York Herald xo Aug. 7/5 Two Miles Maiden 
Bicycle Handicap. x 80 Daily News 17 J uly 3/^4 The maiden 
class for horses that have never ivon a first prize before. 

5. That has not been conquered, tried, worked, 
etc. a. Of a town, castle, fortress, etc. : That has 
never been taken, ^ virgin 
The appellation Maiden Castle (quot. 16^9) given to Edin- 
burgh prob. did not originally mean ^virgin fortress', as in 
Geoffrey of Monmouth (rath c.) it appears as Casintm Ptt> 
ellartnn . ' maidens' castle’. Several ancient earthworks in 
Englana are also called Maiden Castle: the sense may pos- 
sibly be ^ a fortress so strong as to be capable of being de- 
fended by maidens’; there may have been an allusion to 
some forgotten legend. Cf. the equivalent Ger. name 
Magdeburg. 

X503 Shaks. Lucr. 40S Her breasts .. A paire of maiden 
worlds vneonquered. x6ox J. Wheeixr Treat. Comm. 30 
Tournay..at that time termed the hfaiden Citie. 1631 J. 
Tavlor (Water P.) Turn Fort. lYheel {HzWivf.) 9 Yictorie 
forsook him for ever since he ransacked the maiden town of 
Magdenburg. X639DKU.MXI. oy Hawth. Sp. for Bdinburg/t 
Wks. (17x1) pi6 Helievlng king James UL when he was 
beleaguer’d in his maiden-castle. 1648 J. Bond Eschol 27 
Those parts of the Kingdome which had hitherto been un- 
toucht, the Mayden Counties, as they call them, have been 
now most of all defloured. 2756 Nugent Cr. Tour, France 
IV. 26 [Abbeville] is called The maiden town, because it 
U’as never taken by an enemy. 2802 Wordsw, Sonn. 
Extinct. Venet. Repub.^ She was a maiden City, bright and 
free. 

b. Of a plant or tree ; (a) That has grown from 
seed, not from a stock; Qf) That has not been 
budded, lopped, pruned, or transplanted. 

a 2849 Drumm. ofHawth. p0ems''R\iS. {1721) 22/1 Though 
envy% avarice, time, your tombs throw down, With maiden- 
lawrells nature will them crown. 2655 Moufet & Ben.vet 
Health's Improv. (1746) 320 The unset Leek, or Maiden- 
leek, is not so hot as the knopped ones. 2763 Burn 
Eccl.Law II. 4x3 Maiden trees ot beech proceeding from 
stools above 20 years growth. 2805 R, W. Dickson Pract. 
Agric. logs In culting-wood one maden standard is left 
to each lugg or forty-nine square yards. 2832 Planting 
91 in Lib. Use/. Knowl., Husb, III, Maiden-plant.— A 
young tree raised from seed, in opposition to one produced 
from an old root or stub. 1900 Brit. Med. Jml. No. 2080. 
1367 The child so suffering Ifrom congenital hernia] is passed 
naked through a cleft maiden ash on a Sunday morning 
at sunrise. 

c. Of soil, metals, etc. : That has never been 
disturbed, ploughed, or worked. Also maiden- 
wax, ‘virgin* wax (=F. cire merge, Dii. iiiaagden- 
'was), wax taken from the comb without melting. 

1622 Mai.ynes Anc. 259 There is Mayden- 

gold so called because it was never in the fire. 2726 Leon! 
Alberti's Archit. 1 . 50/2 Crampsdoneoverwith Maiden-wax 
..never rot. 2776 G. Semple Building in lYaterzs, You 
work on fresh maiden Ground, that has not been fouled or 
incumbered with Stones. 28x2 Sjr R. Hoare Anc. South 
\Vilts, 16 Maiden downs, by which I mean all land untouched 
by the plough. 2849 Florist 43 Refreshing my bedsannually 
with a few barrowfuls of maiden earth mixed with pig or 
horse dung. 2878 Archxol. Cnntiixna XII. 8 I found^the 
earth was almost entirely maiden soil. t^7 Daily Ne^vs 
23 Apr. 3/1 Much ofit [coal] was in its ‘ maiaen state ’—that 
is, had not been worked over in the past. 

d. Of a. soldier, etc. ; also of a weapon: Untried. 

2^3 Drayton Odes xvii. xo2 Though but a Maiden 

Knight. '2647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. vr. § ngz The Horse 
he put under the Command of his Brother, the Lord John 
Somerset, a maiden Soldier too. 2834 L. Ritchie Irand. 


by Seine 15 He had not as yet fleshed his marden svvord. 
2838 Lytton Alice iv. v. The air rather of a martyr than a 
maiden placeman. 2842 Tennyson SirGa/ahad6t A maiden 
knight— tome is given Such hope, 1 know not fear. 

6. That is the first of its kind ; made, used, etc. 
for the first time. Occas. in sense early, earliest. 
Maiden- speech', the first speech delivered in the 
House by a member of parliament. 

>S 5 S W, Watreman Fardle Facions Pref. 20 He but 
borovvyng their woordes, bryngeth it foorthe for a mayden 
booke. 2622 CuLLis Siat. Sewers v. ^647) 219 Your Reader 
took in hand to read upon a Maiden-law, which never 
before this time abide [jiVl his Exposition in any Inns of 
Court. ^ c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 222, 1 send one of 
the maiden Copies heerwith to attend you. 2786 Wolcot 
(P. Pindar) Odes to /?, A.Vii.But not a single maiden dish, 
poor gentleman, of flesh or fish. 2794 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 
61 Mr. Canning, in his maiden speech (according to the 
technical language of the house) said [etc.]. 2798 Sporting 
Mag. XII. 4 A maiden deer was turned out at Tower Hill. 
i7pg G. Smith Laboratory II. 261 The usual baits are the 
tail-partofamaiden lob-w'orm. a 2823 A Wilson Foresters 
Poet, Wks. (1846) 221 Fresh on his maiden cruise to^ see 
the world. 2813 Vancouver Agric. Devon 213 The maiden 
bite of the artificial grasses and wliite clover.^ 2825 Col. 
Hawker Diary (1893) 1 . 284 This was my maiden day at 
English black game shooting. 2842 H. Rogers Ess. (1874) 

I. i. 4 The same year was signalised by his maiden publica- 
tion. 1843 Lc Fevre Li/e Trav. Phys. 1 . 1. i. 20 It was at 
this time . . that I took my maiden fee. 2883 Cassells Fam. 
■blag. Aug. 527/2 In the second year the planter gets a very 
small crop called the maiden-crop. 2884 Times (weekly ed.) 
32 OcL 19/4 The. .new steamship. .sailed from Plymouth., 
on her maiden trip to the Antipodes. 2902 Scofsmatt r r Afar. 
8/7 The., steamer, .was on her maiden voyage from London 
to China. 

IKTaiden (mr**d*n), v. [f. "Matdes sk'} 

+ 1. In phr. To maiden it : to act like a maiden ; 
to be coy, Ohs. 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. ur. iu. 5 Forbad I mayden’d it, as 
many use. Loath for to graunt, but loather to refuse. 

2. trans. {dialf) To wash clothes with a 
‘ maiden *. Hence maideningpot, •tub. 

2839 Bvwater Shepield Dial. 232 Salla do yo pull toud 
maidnin tub lot table. 1890 Sheffield Daily Tel. ii Apr. 
7/c The child was standing near a maidenlng pot half full 
of water. 

t SHaiden-cliild, Ohs. A female child. (Cf. 
Maid-chiud.) 

C893 K. /Elpred Oros. I. x. § a Eft bonne wif heora 
beam cendon, bonne feddonhle ba maidencild. c xzoo Ormin 
7897, & majjdennchild bitacnebb uss Wac mahht 2 gode 
dedess, c 2250 Gen. ^ Ex. 2574 Do bad monophis pharaun 
.. leten 5 e mayden childre liuen. CX440 Bone Flor. 31 A 
feyre lady he had to svyfe, That. .dyed of a maydyn cbylde. 
1587 Fleming Contn. Helimhed HI. 2999/1 Leaving but 
one maiden-child and princesse, 2643 J. Steer tr. Exp. 
Chyrttrg. ix, 42 There was a Maiden childe, of the age of 
two ycares 

Maidenliair ( ‘d’n |he»i). Also 6-7 maiden’s 
hair. [f. Maiden sb. -h Hair.] 

L The name of certain feras having fine hair- 
like stalks and delicate fronds, a. /ididntum 
called also Black or True Maiden- 
hair ; fonnerly much used in medicine. 

C24SO ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) xo2 Take ..verueyne, 
maydenhec [etc.]. I'^g CompL ScoL yi. 67, I sau madyn 
hayr, of the quhilk ane riropmaid ofit is remeid contrar the 
infectione of the mclL 1562 Turner Herbal ii. 157 b, Tricho- 
manes (that is our English Maydens beare) is supposed to 
haue the same vertue that the Lumbardy Maydens heare 
hath. 2597 Geraude Herbal 11. cccclvii. 082-3 True Maiden 
haire, , . 'The right Maiden haire groweth vpon wals . . it is 
a stranger in Englande. . . In English black Maiden baire, 
and Venus haire. X697TRYON Way to Healthxv. (ed. 3) 368 
Take . . a pint and half. Tincture of Saffron, and Syrup of 
Maidenhair, 1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxxii. (1794)491 
True AIaidcn-hair..is used or supposed to be so, in thesyrup 
of capillaire, 1887 E. Lyall Knight~Errant (1889) 87 
A little lizard., plunged into the maidenhair that fringed the 1 
altar. ' 

b. Aspleniitin Trichomanes, called also Common 
or English Maidenhair. 

fz 1400-50 Slockh. Med. MS. 176 Maydenheer or \\'aiir- 
wourt, captllus virginis. 2562 [see aj. 2579 Lancham Gard. 
Health (1633)379 Tricornanes, Poly tricon or English Maiden- 
haire hath >'• samewertues that CapiHus Veneris hath. 2597 
Gerarde Herbal ir. cccclviii. 984 Of English or common 
Maiden haire. 2634 Peacha.m Gentl. Exerc. III. ii. vti. X44 
June in a mantle of darke grasse grecnc, upon bis head a gar- 
land of Bents, King-cups, andMaidenshaire. x 683 R. Holme 
Armoury ii. 74/x The English Maiden-hair is a small spiry 
stalk with two round leaves fixed to the side [etc-]. 2760 

J. Lee Inirod. Bot. App. 318 Maiden-hair, English black, 
Aspletiium. 

c. AsplenittmRuta-imiraria.\l'ti\\.^ Maidenhair. 

2597 Gerarde Herbal 11. cccclvii. 983 Wall Rue, or Rue 

Jlaiden haire.. White Maiden haire. 17x8 Quinxy Contpl. 
Disp. 215 White Maidenhair.— It is used in Decaj’S of the 
Lungs. 2760 J. Lee Inirod. Bot. App. 318 Maiden.halr, 
While, Asplenium. xB6i Miss Pratt Flower. PI. VI. 213. 

2, In Other plant-names, a. Golden Maidenhair, 
the moss Polylrichttm commuste. 

2578 Lyte Dodoens iii. bexi. 4x2 Goldylockes, PolytricJion, 
or Golden Ma>’denheare. 1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. 
xxxii. (1794) 493 Greater Golden Maidenhair .. is a large 
sort of moss and abundant in woods, heaths and bogs.’ 

b. The Lancashire Asphodel, JYas'lhccium ossi- 
fragttvi (see qnot.L 

X633 Johnson Grmn/r*2 //rr6rt/i. Ixxi. 06 Another water 
Asphodin, which.. in Lancashire is vsed by women to die 
their haire of a yellowirti colour, and therefore by them 
tc is termed IMaidcn-hair^ if we may beleeuc Lobelh 


C. Yellow Bedstraw, Galium vcrtim. 

2548 Turner Name of Herbes (E.D.S.) 39 Gallon or cal- 
lion is named in English in the North countrey INIaydens 
heire, 2562 — Herbal 11. 6b. 

d. Ground Ivy, Nepeta Glcchoma. 

2657 Coles Adam in Eden xxvi. 53 Some Country people 
that would have the barren Ivy to be the true Ground-Ivy, 
call the other Maiden-hair. 

fS. Some textile fabric. Obs. 

2359 IVill^ of Agnes Selby in Test. Ebor. (Surtees) I, 71 
Lego Anabill$ quondam servienti mere..unam tunicam de 
maydenbare. 

f 4. ? Some kind of marking on flowers. Ohs, 

7 1607^ Day Pari. Bees xi. (r64x) G 3b, July-flowers, and 
Carnations weare Leaves double streakt with Malden haire. 

^6. In literal sense : A maiden’s hair. rare‘“^. 

2648 Herrick Hesfer., Dissuas. fr. Idleness, Play not 
with the maiden-haire For each ringlet there's a snare. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as maidenhair- syrup \ 
maidenhair fern= i ; maidenhair grass, Brha 
media', (golden) maidenhair-moss = 2 a; maid- 
enhair-spleenwort, a book-name for various 
plants of the Asplenium (see quot. iS37)j 

maidenhair-tree, a name for the Gingko. 

2833 Penny Cycl. I. ico/z The Afdianium) Capillus Ve- 
neris, or the *maiden.hair fern. 1640 Parkinson Theatr. 
Bot. 1165 Grasnen iremulum medium. ’•Afaidenhaire 
grasse, or the lesser quaking grasse. 2597 Gerarde Herbal 
III. civil. 2371 Miiscus .Goldilocks, or Golden 

•Maiden haire Mosse. 2837 Maccillivray Wilheriug's 
Brit. Plants 383 Asplenium Trichomanes. Common 
*MaidenhaiV Spleentt'orL ..v^. TYVTVfir- Green Maidenhair 
SpleenworL ..A. Adiantum.nigntm. Black Maidenhair 
Spleemvort. 2862 Ansted Channel Isl. ir. viiL (ed. 2) 183 
The a. trichomanes or maiden-hair spleen-wort, is the most 
delicate of the group. 1722 Land. Gaz. No. 4845/4, 200 
half pint Bottles of *AIaidenhair_Sirrup. 177^ Gentl, Mag. 
XLIII. 338 The Ginkgo, or *Maiden-hair tree, from China, 
..has been propagated by Mr. Gordon, of Mile-End. 2882 
Garden X2 Aug. 145/3 The leaves bear a good deal of re- 
semblance to those of the Maidenhair tree. 


Maidenhead! (m^i-d’Dhed). arcfi. [f. Maidejt 

Sb. + -HEAD.] 

1. The state or condition of a maiden ; virginity ; 
said occas. of a man (see Maiden sb. 2 b). 

/1 2300 Cursor loS^, 1 herd it neuer In lijf ne Jedd 

Womman her barn in maiden-hedd. Ibid. 22706 Sent Ion, 
]>e wangelist. .he liued in maiden-Iiede. 2357 Lay Folks 
Catech. 125 lesu crist. .was sothefastely consayued of the 
maiden mari, . . Wjthouten ony mynnyne of hir maidenhede. 
2423 Jas. 1 Kingis G- 55 Pitee was to here The cnicltee of 
that vnknyghtly dede, Quhare was fro the bereft thi maiden, 
hede. 2535 Coverdalb fudg. xL 38 Then wente sbee wllh 
her playefeeres, and bewayled hir mayden heade vpon the 
mountaynes. 26x3 Shaks. Hen. Vlil, ir. iii. 23 By my 
troth, and Maidenhead, 1 would not be a Queene. 2697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, Dcd., He who carries a Maidenhead 
into a Cloyster, is sometime.s apt to lose it there. 2749 
Fielding Tom fonts xviii. xiii, A merry song which bore 
some relation to matrimony and the loss of a mnidenhead. 
1796 pECCE Anonym. (1809) 457 I'o be able to look upon 
the sun, they say, is a sign of one's having a maidenhead. 
2885-94 R. Bridges Eros d- Psyche Feb. x.viv, His earthly 
bride, Who won his love, in simple maidenhead. 

t b. Phrases : to enjoy, get, have, prove, lake, 
ivin {a womaiis) maidenhead ; also of a woman 
{rarely of a man), to keep, lose (Sc. tine) onds 
maidenhead. Obs. 


c 2250 Gen, 4- Ex. 2852 Sichem tok hire maiden-hed. cxtzo 
Sir Tristr. 2134, Y loued neuer man wih mode Bot him p.it 
hadde mi maidenhede. ctgyoAruisfyAmiL 767 So th.*!! plaid 
in word and dede, That he wan hir maidenheae. c 2375 Sc. 
Leg, Saints xviii. {Egipiciaue) 446 Alyn madynned^ quhow I 
first lynt bar. c 2400 Destr, Troy 3997 Most was hir mynde 
hir maidonhede tokepe. ^2450 St, Cuthbert (Surtee-s) 204 
Sho wepid.-hat wyked dede ]^t made hir lose hir mayden- 
hede. 2567 Cude 4- Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 146 Zit ktipit scho 
hir madinheid vnrorlorne, 2592 hYLY Sappho it. i, Phoebus 
in his godhead sought to get my maidenhead. 2663 Dryden 
lYild Gallant Prol., As some raw squire, bj' tender mother 
bred, 'Till one-and-tw enty keeps his maidenhead. 2697 Van- 
brugh and Pt. /Esop iii. 51 jEsop. How long did you stay? 
Beau. Till I had lost my maidenhead. 

*1* 2. transf. and Jig., esp. the first stage or first- 
fruits of anything ; the first example, proof, trial, 
or use ; also in phrases (see i b). Obs. 

CX4ZS Hoccleve De Reg. Priuc. 3036 pou..he mayden- 
hede of this luel Shalt preue anone. a 1550 Tales Quick 
Ansiv. xcv. (1814) 98 That he wolde gyue him leaue to 
haue the maidenheed of the pyllorj*. 2591 Florio and 
Fmites Ep. Dcd., The maiden head of my Industrie I 
yeelded to a noble Mecenas (renoumed LeccsteDthe honor 
of England, a x^gz H. Smith Serm. (1599) 536 God requir- 
ing the first labours of his seruanls, and (as 1 may say), the 
maidenhead of euery man. 261* (title) Parthenta, or the 
Maydenhead of the first mmicke that euer was printed 
for the Virginalls. a 1687 Petty Pot. Aritfu u (1691)^20 
One sort of Vessels, and Rigging, where haste is requisite 
for the Maidenhead of a Market. 275s Sstollet Qjyx. 
(2803) I. 20 Others affirm, that the windmills bad the maiden- 
head of his valour. 1775 S. J. Prstt Liberal Optn . cxxxvtl 
(2783)1 V. 260 He had received apresent. of which, be insisted 
Upon it, we should have tlie maidenhead. 

tMai-aenliead2 Obs. 

A representation of the head or bust ^ ^ 

Marj'. a. As an ornamental finish to the han le 
of a spoon ; occas., the spoon itself. 

cum hlaidenhcddis. [i>ix sii ^ 

25** Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 262 hfana Evers sex cociiana 


maidenhood. 
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de ar". cum le madynheddes. *538 Bury Wills (Camden) 
134 Allso I bequeih to Nycholas Esthaw my syluer pece 
and jij syluer sponys w» mayeden hedcs. 1567 Richmond 
Wills (Surtees Soc.) 198, xiij postle spones. . J dossone lyones 
and J doss, madinehedes, 

b. Her, As a bearing on a shield, etc. 

1615 Heywood Foure Prentises 1874 II. 229 pod* 

freyes shield, hauing a Maidenhead with a Crowne in it. 
x6x8 J. Taylor (Water P.) Petmyless Pilgr. A 4 b, 1 . .went 
that night as farre as Islington, There did I finde . . A May- 
denhead of twenty fiue yeeres old, Put surely it was painted, 

. .And for a signe or wonder, bang’d aP dore. 1728 S. Kent 
Banner Display'd 11 . 764 Crest, on a Torce of his Colours, 
a maidenhead proper, enclos’d in a Ring of Gold. 

Maidenhood (m^^'d'nhud). Forms: see 
Maiden sb, and -hood. [OE, intgidenhdd^ 
den Maiden + -had -hood.] The condition of 
being a maiden ; the time of life during which one 
is a maiden. Formerly also = Maidenhead 1 1 b 
and 2, in phrases to havOy hoMy keepy losCy etc. {pnds) 
maidenhood, 

<2900 Cynewulf Crist 1419 pa ic sylf S^staj maja in 
modor, peah wffis hyremsesdenhad te^hwas onwal^. c X2oo 
Fices ef Piriues 55 pat hie ne behiet hire maidenhad aeure 
mo to healden, cx2ooOrmin 46 Forr masidenhad & widd- 
wesshad & weddlac birrp ben dene, a 122$ After, R, 54 
Heo leas hire meidenhod, & was imaked hore. c 1250 S, 
Eng. Leg. 380/137 For 5e habbez jeot ouwer Maiden- 
hod. 1362 Langl. P. pi. a. t. 158 3 ® naue no more merit 
In Masse ne In houres pen Malkyn of hir Maydenhod, pat 
no Mon desyrep. 1388 Wyclif Luke ii. 36 [She] hadde 
lyued with hir hosebonde seuene ^eer fro hir inaydynhod, 
CX450 Lonelich Grail xxix. 150 For Maydenhod is In this 
maner trewly, that felte neuere man fleschly,. .but virginile 
is An heighere thing, c 1575 Bal/qttPs Practicks 678 The 
Lord of the ground sail have the maidenhood of all maidenis 
..dwelland on the ground. *$ 9 * Shaks. i Hen. VJ, iv. vi, 
17 The irefull Bastard Orleance, that drew blood From thee 
my Boy, and had the Maidenhood Of thy first fight, I soone 
encountred. a 2603 [see Maidenless]. X64X Karl Monm. 
tr. Biemdts Civil Warres n. 83 No maidenhood was unde- 
fiowred, nor marriage bed unviolated. 2846 C. G. Prowett 
Prometheus Bound 40 In loveless maidenhood outworn. 
1858 Hauthorne Fr, ^ It. yrnls. I. 226 There is . . a verj» 
pleasant atmosphere of maidenhood about her. 2863 Wool- 
NER My Bcanti/nl Lady Introd. 5 A man. .who has found 
His. .daughter. . Fallen from her maidenhood. 

Maidenisb. (m^‘d'nif)j a. [f. Maiden sb, + 
-ISH.] Resembling a maiden, characteristic of a 
maiden. Used in depreciatory^ sense. 

1749 Fielding Tom vi. vil, *Come, come*, says 

Western, ‘none of your maidenish airs'. 2825 Zebtea I. 
172 Do not let one word of this rhodomontade come within 
ken of your maidenish aunts. 2825 AVtw Monthly Mag, 
XV. 209 A pretty affectation of maidenish coyness, 

Couw. 2789 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) II. 250 But, Lord ! 
what a pale, maidenish-looking animal fora voluptuary 1 
MaidenismCmJi’d’niz'm). rare. ff.MAiDENj^. 
+ -ISM.] Maidenish bearing and behaviour; a 
maidenish notion or peculiarity. 

1790 Anna Seward III. 38 When he confessed 

tbe.se maidenisms, I despaired of his suiting the pleasant, 
prancing, pop-gun situation of butler at Prior’s Lea. 2825 
Genii, mag. XCV. 1 . 626 The elegant simplicity and delicate 
maidenism of the pretty Miriam Gray. 

t Mai'deiiMn. Obs.—^ [f. Maiden + -kin.] 
«Maidkin. 

i’X33o Arih. <5- Merlin 672 (Kolbing) To ligge bl a maiden- 
kin & bijeten a child her in. CX440 [see ^IaidkinJ. 

t Ma’idenless, nonu-wd. [f. Maiden sh. 
+ -LESS.] Not truly * maiden 

1x2603 T. Cartwright Con/nt. Rhem. N. T, (1618) 39 The 
Greekc Church, which neuer liked of the maidenlesse maiden- 
hood of their Priests. 

Mai'denlike, and adv, [f. Maiden sh. + 
-LIKE,] a. adj. Such as is usual with maidens; 
befitting a maiden, fb. adv. After the manner of 
maidens. Ohs. 


25.. Robin Conscience 318 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 246 To 
clatter and flatter is no maidenlike way, <1x548 Hall C/:r<77<., 
VI 183 The yong erle of Rutland. .scace of y" age of 
-Nit- yeres, a faire gentleman and a maydenlike person. 2589 
Fle.minc Virg. Georg, i. 15 If she ouercast vpon hir face a 
virgins rednesse Or blushing maidenlike. 2632 Lithcow 
Tpav. 111. 96 He was maiden-lIke brought vp amongst the 
Kings daughters. 1825 J. Neal Bro. yonathan II. 279 Our 
i^y contrived . . to do a multitude of . . pretty, maiden-like 
thinK. 2834 Lytton Pompeii 23 Her manners are not 
maidenlike. 2847 Tennyso.s Princess iv. 73 And maidenlike 
as far As 1 could ape their treble, did 1 sing. 

Maidenliness (m^i-d’nlinus). [f. Maidenly 

'+-NES3.] The quality of being maidenly; the 
behaviour proper to a maiden. 

*SSS W, Watueman Facions App. 326 Any man 

of a shamefaced maindenlines [jiV]. 2583 Badincton Com. 
manucint. (1615) 42 Silence is ignorance, modesty is too much 
maidenhnesse. 2617 Rider's Diet., Virginalitas, Maiden- 
Imesse. x 858 Pusev Serm. Pharisaism 13 Those who used 
to furnish cur ideal of maidenliness and purity. 2870 G 
Meredith Egoist I. x. 193 That fair childish maidenliness 
had ceased. 


Kaidenly (mti-d’nli), a. and [f. Maiden 
+ -I.Y.] A. 

1. Of or pertaining to a maiden, or to maiden- 
hood. In early use = Virgin a. 

X4SO-XS30 Myrr. our Ladye 212 Whyche shulde be con- 
ce>*ued and borne of thv maidenly body. 2582 Bentley 
Mon. Matrones Pref. bi, Even from their tender and 
maidenlic yeercs, to 5][vend their time . . in the studies of 
noble and approved sciences. 2871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus 
Ixiv. 78 Taxed of Iicr youthful. arasy, her maidenly bloom 


fresh-glowing. 1892 Temple Bar May 114 The maidenly 
curve of her bust. 

b. nonce-use, (Cf. Maiden a, (5.) 

2823 Byron yuan xiit. xc, An orator,.. Who had deliver'd 
well a very set Smooth speech, his first and maidenly trans- 
gression. 

t2. Of persons: Resembling a maiden in action 
or bearing. Characterized by a maiden’s qualities, 

e. g. gentleness, modesty, timidity. Obs. 

2523 Skelton Gar/. Laurel 865 Lykc to ArjTia maydenly 
of porle. XS 49 Cualoner Erasmus on Folly A ij. Shall one 
of those shamefast and maidenly men not stteke than to 
displaie his pecockes fethers? x$g2 Guzman Groaisw. Wit 
(26x7) D 3 b,Wy brother isamaidenlyBatcheler. 1597 Shaks, 
2 Hen. /I'y II. ii. 82 Wherefore blush you now? wliat a 
Maidenly man at Armes are you become ? 1655 Gurnall 
Chr, in A rm. verse x 4. iii, (2669) 6/3 They . . were so maidenly 
and fearful, as not to venture down their lulls, for fear of 
drowning. 1672 Marvf.ll Reh. Tramp, i. 4 Our author is 
very maidenly, and condescends to his Bookseller not with- 
out some reluctance. 

3. Of qualities, actions, etc. : Proper to, or 
characteristic of a maiden. 

253* More Coufui. Tindale Wks. 626/1 To learne of hys 
lemman some very maidenly shamefastenes. 1590 Shaks. 
Mids. N. III. ii. 217 And will you rent our ancient^ loue 
asunder, To ioyne with men in scorning your poore friend ? 
It is not friendly, *tis not maidenly. 2748 Richardson 
Clarissa (1811) II. 68 A confession, that all your past be- 
haviour was "maidenly re.scr\'e only. 2849 James iVooa- 
xxii, She. .with maidenly modesty retired till she had 
the sanction of her guardian’s presence. 2884 Contemp, 
Rev. Oct, 547 The manner in which Mi-^s Victoria Dare., 
captures Lord Dunbeg..is not exactly maidenly. 

B. adv. After the fashion of a maiden; in a 
maidenly manner. 

2596 H ARiNCTON Meiam. A jax (18x3) co, I that maidenly 
to write was wont. 2625 Gonsalvio's Sp. InQuis. 59 Bend- 
ing her head downeward maidenly. x^4 Mrs, Browning 
Crosvned \ Wedded, Her looks turned maidenly to ground, 
2889 F, M. Cy^fOurcs^tiGrei/enstein I. ii. 39 She was. .away 
from the world, ..and maidenly ignorant of all it contained. 

t Mai'deumaii. Obs. £f. Maiden -k Man 
j3.^] a maiden, virgin. 

<•893 K. A)lfred Oros. I. xiv. § I Mesiane noldon 
Lascedemonia maijdenmenn mid heora ofreden. c xooo 
Sax. Leechd, HI. 42 Ga j>a2nnean mmden man to and ho 
hit on his sweoran. cx2oo OrminsoSs Sannte Mar^e. .wass 
refre ma53dennmann. <21320 in Wright Lyric P. 82 For 
nou thou wost of nioder fare thou thou be dene mayden mon. 

maiden’s blusli. 

1. Used as a name for a delicate pink colour. 
Hence, a rose of this colour. 

Cf. maiden blush, s.v. Maiden A. jo. 
i6a8 Hcrrick Hesper., Epiihal, Sir C, Camv, But for 
prick-madam, and for gentle-heart, And soft maidens-blush, 
the bride Makes holy these. j66x Peacham Compl. Cent. 
(ed. 3) 156 Of the signification of Colours, Maiden.s-blush, 
[.^^§nifiethl Envy. 2750 G. Hughes Barbadoes 226 From 
which Place rise several many-leav’d Flowers, of a Malden’s- 
blush. 2882 Garden 19 Aug. 168/2 The Maiden’s Blush 
Rose, once so popular, but now seldom met with, 

2 . A small geometrid moth, Ejthj’ra pimctaria. 

2869 E, Newman Brit, Moths 73. 

Maidensliip (raei-d’njip). [f. Maiden ri.+ 
-SHIP.] The personality of a maiden; chiefly in 
Your Maidenship, as a playful form of address. 

2602 Rowlands Tis Merrie 22 Your Mayden-ship takes 
Liquor in too nice. 2637 Heywood Royall A'inguu 1. E 2 b, 
Yes ifit please your Maidenship. 2756 Mrs. F. Brooke Old 
Maid No. p. 64 Your maidenship has opened a channel, 
through which my thoughts may flow, 2832 Fraser's Plug, 
IV. 183 Wc trust that their chaste maidenships the Muses 
will not suffer much of this metrical rubbiah to fall in our way. 

fMaidenweed. Ois, [In sensei iox*maythen- 
laeed (see Mavthen) ; in sense 2 f. Maiden ji5.] 

1. = Maidiveed. 

2499 Promp. Parv. (Pynson) [see Maidweed quot. cx44o]. 
X530 Palscr, 241/2 Maydenwede. 1592 Percivall Sp. Diet., 
Ervaio, maidenweeds, hogfenelI,/'ewe</a»«w. 2592 R. D. 
Hypnerotomachia 29 A garland, .of bitter alisander com- 
mixt with dead leaves of maydeniveede, 2607 Topsell 
Four./, Beasts (1658) 39 C^storeum. .procureth sleep, they 
being anointed with it, maiden-weed, and conserve of roses. 
1728 Rowe tr. Lucan 404 Wound-wort and Maiden-weed 
perfume the Air, 

2. = Maidenhair i a. 

1524 Crete Herbatl xxxvU, Adianlbos. Maydenweedc. 
i* lUraideTlX. Obs. Also 5 niadeus, maydese, 
ma aydeus, [OF, vdaide detts * God help ine^.] 
In phrase So tnaidenx so help me God 
<2x400-50 Alexander madeus ’ Sa ma 

aydeus], quod oher man. Ibid. 4446 And maydese sit. 
Ibid. 5024 ‘ So maideux *, quod f>e monc-tree. 

+ IKCai'dliead. Obs, [f. Maid sb. + -head.] = 
Maidenhead^. 

r3M Gower Condi II. 342 The beaute of his face streiled 
He hath, and threste out bothe hisc yhen. That alle wommen 
whiche him syhen Thanne afterward, ofhimne roghte. And 
tlius his maidehiede he boghte. 2567 Cude ff Godlie B, 
(S. T. S.) 246 note. Yet keipit shee her matd-heid vnforlorne. 

Maidhood (mridihnd). [f. Maid sb. -k -hood. 
In the earliest examples repr, OE. mseg{/)p-hddy 

f. iniyi{d)P (see Maiden jA).] =-Maidenhood. 

<2 900 O. E. MartyroL 31 May 88 Heo on magShade hire 
hfgeendade. c 2200 Ormin 2497 BaJ>e leddenn i ma^^Jjhnd 
All lif till ende, ex20o Tritt, Coll. Horn. 21 Ne hire 

maidhod ne w’as awemned. <2 2225 St. PTarher. 3 Ich habbe 
a deore gimstan ant ich hit habbe ijeuen he mi meidliad ich 
meant. 2602 Shaks. Twel. N. iii. 2. 262. 2604 — Oih, i. i. 
*73 H there not Charmes, By which the propertie of Youth, 
and Maidhood May be abus’d? xBoo Helena Wells Com 


stanHa Seville M. 2) H. I 59 As by a natron tie j,V ,,, 
graces of maidhood would be relinquished. JSBtlV.AVjmr 
Songs 0/ Study 154 'I'he innocence of her maidKfwCl 


Jdaidi© : see Maidy. 


Maidish (m?i-dij), a. ;[f. Maid j4.+.ish1 _ 

Maidenish. ' 

2872 Grosart Donne's Poems I. 22 note, The deUttef 
maitlish indecision. 1895 Crockett PUn of Mon 
xxxvi. 258 From a maldishand naturalliking foraixi^? 
and unmarried man. ^ ‘ 

+ Mai'dJdn. Ohs-'’ In 5 maydetin. tf 
Maid + -kin.] A little maid. 

<;i440 Promp. Parv. 319/2 Maydcbin, or lytyllt itmT* 
(/f.,i'.,inaydynkyn\;«M//a. ’ ^ 

Maidling (mfi-dliq). nonce-wd. [f. JilAiDrf. 

+ -LINO.] A little maid. 

In quoU 1831 coined to render MHG. wlidi is 

not reallyequivalent in formation. 

1831 Carlyle Pfisc. .£■«. (1857) II. 226 She let it Iherbnl 
flow down. The lovely maldling. Pall Mall 

30 The di.ssonant pipings of ten charity maidlings. 

t Mai’dly, a. Obs, [f. Maid -lyI.] Ut- 
sembling a maid. 

1563 B, Gooce Eglogs, etc. (Arb.) 71 0 Cowards 
jraydly men of Courage faynt and wcake. 1565 isailr. 
Poems Reform, i. 376 Howe the Frenshc Kingein rcanj 
did endowe me w'** Royall right, amadlie wydowe. 

IKCaid Marian. Also 6 maya(e., mawd-, 
•marioD,' 7 -marrian, -marrion, -morion. A 
female personage in the May-game and monii- 
dance. In the later forms of the story of Robia 
Flood slie appears as the companion of the onthw, 
the association having prob. been suggested by 
the fact that the two were both represented in the 
May-day pageants. 

CX525 Barclay Eclog iv. (1570) Cvj, Yet would I gladly 
heare nowe some mery fit Of mayde Marion, or eUofKobia 
hood. 1575 Lakcham Let, (X871) 22 A Huely morisdauns 
according too the auncient manner, six daunjerz, Ma\id- 
marion, and the fool, 1589 PasqutCs Ret. Biijb, Mania 
..is the Mayd-marian, trimlie drest vppe in a cast Go«m, 
and a Kercner. x^6 Shaks. i Hen. IV, in. iiL lag Fcr 
Wooman-hood, Maid-marian may be the Deputies wife cf 
the Ward to thee. 1652 C, B. Stapylton HtrcPiar. 65 
Train’d Bands are Pamp’red like unto Maidmarlans. 1656 
Blount Glossogr. s.v., Morisco, a Boy dressed in a Girla 
habit, whom they call the Maid Marrian.* x696PH»-UfS, 
Plaid PJarrion, or PTorion. a 2699 Temple Of tballhff 
Long Life Wks. 2720' I, 277 A Sett of Mprrice BanCtrs, 
composed of Ten Men who danced, a Maid Manan, sr .4 
a Tabor and Pipe, [Misquoted by lohnson, who in con- 
sequence e.vpiains Plaidmarian a« ^a kind of dance, M 
error which is copied in later Diets.] 

HXaid of honour. 

1. An unmarried lady, usually of noble Wrtn, 
who attends upon a queen or princess. 

c 2586 C’tess Pembroke xlv, vii, Her maides of honor 
shall on her attend. *646 Crashaw Sosp. a'Htrode wi, 
'i*he foul queen's most abhorred maids of honou^ .siMa‘0 
wait upon her. X72X Stf-ele Sped. No. 109 ?/ T" j 
at the Tilt-yard you may be sure won the fair Laoyj 
was a Maid of Honour. 1756-7 tr, Keyslersfrov.^w 
IV, 189 Another court-festivity is at the marnage of one ci 
the empress’s maids of honour. 1842 Tennyson Day L'rftU*'! 
80 Ihe maid-of-honour blooming fair. 

2 . A kind of cheesecakesoldat Richmond, burrey. 

1769 Public Advertiser xr Mar. 3/3 Almond and 
Cheescakes, hlaid of Honour, Sweetmeat Tarts. 1830 - 
Hook G. Gurney J. 210 What are called cheesecakes 
where, are here called maids of honour. * 

16 Sept. 311/2 A maid-of-honour, fresh from theetnnnco 
Star and Garter, is relishable with its adjuncts. 

Hence Maid-of-honourship nouce-vtd. . 
2896 A. Dobson \i\Longm. Mag. Sept. 456 HcrMa' -c- 
Honourship came to an end with her marriage. 

Mai-dservant, [f. Maid 4 + SEnvANi.] A 

female servant, usually a domestic servant. 

ISJS Pilgr. Per/, av. de W. 153O 83 A 
thrall and bonde, all naked, fyllhy, and deformed. ^ 

PoRV tr. Leo's Africa viL 2S7 All the women f<e- 

except maid-seruants go with their faces coutrtd. / 
Petty Pol.AHth. (i 690) loi The Wages given to the poo^ 
Maid-Servant in the Countrey .. is 30J. per 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 68 The maid-seT%ant met ttic 
front door. 2876 T. Hardy Ethelberia (1890)395 ^ 
the pretty maid-serv'ants. 

KLaidsweet ; see MEADS^YEET. r 

tUaidweed. Ohs. Also 5-6 
mayd-, made-. [For *maithc-, „■ 

see Maythe.] a. Stinking Cnmomile, ydy 
Cotula. b. Pied Maidweed, Red or Pnrple umo- 
mile, Adonis autumnalis. (Cf. Mayweed.) 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 319/2 Mayde wede, berbe, “ 

(df.y. S. mayJett'ode, P, maydenwede), meltts^ a . . 
1548 Turner 2Vam« a///eo/«(E.D.S.) i 4 .?t>'> 
Englishe red mathes, alij, red mayde \ved,alij p P 
myle. Ibid. 6o Stynkyng maydweede. xSp hcibct 
1. D ij, Dyoers ihynke, that heranthemon • . ^ gf 

whych is called of the herbaryes, 1660 

cure countre men, red maihe, or 
Lupton 1000 Notable Things viii. I 4 ^- Divsie. 
weed is a slinking herb, having a flower like a • > 
Maidy (mei-di). dial. Also mnidio. U- A' 
sb. ; see -IB .md -Y.] A little^maid. 


1B80 T. Hardy TptmPtt-Major I. >>'■ 57 ' 

Anne must come in, if it Vou’»« 


iE 3 j 


7 You 
■ no hour. 

W, S. Gilbert loianthe (1886) 32 If 1 

sure to win— Yours will be the charming mai 

Hardv Ten (1900) 47/a ‘b it so, maidy!' "fj, (J/;, 

3Vraied, obs. f. Mead r/.l ; pa.ppl.ofAiAi .. 

. ]iIaieroin(e, obs. fonn of Mabjobasi. 
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:s Maiest- : see Ma jest-. 

' Maiester, obs. form of Mastee. 

, Maieutic (mriiK tik), a. (and rf.). Also 1 
< majeutio. [ad. Gr. /mieyriK-oi (/{I, ‘obstetric': 

used Jig. by Socrates), f. /taifvfoBai to act .as a raid- 
> wife, f. fiata midwife.] Pertaining to (intellectual) 
midwifery, i.e. to the Socratic process of assisting 
a person to bring out into clear consciousness 
1 conceptions previously latent in his mind. 

x6s5 Stanley /ftsf. Philos., Plato xv. 46 Of Platoniclc 
; Discourse there are two kinds, Hyphegetick and Exegelick 
‘ [of which a sub division is called] Majeutick. 1856 w. A. 

Bctler ffist. Afcc. Phihs. I. 374 The method 0/ Socrates 
* is. .essentially a ‘maieutic’ or obstetric method. x868 C<j«- 
temp. Rev. VII. 12 Teaching botany., by what he truly 
j calls a vtaientic process, drawing out intelligence before com- 
municating knowledge. 188* Sat. Rest. 23 Sept. 415/2 Ex- 
; amples of Mr. Cory^ stimulating and'maieutic method of 
dealing with history. 1886 Symonds^ Renaiss. It., Catk. 

\ (1898) Vn XI. 176 Theirmaieutjc ingenuity was vain, 

b. sh. pi. The maieutic method. 

1885 W. H. Payne tr. Compayrc’s Hist. Pedagogy 23 
Maieutics, or the art of giving oirth to ideas. 

tMaieuticaly Obs. rare--^. [f. prec. + 

‘ -Ah.] a=prec. adj. , 

! 1678 CuDWORTH hitell. Sysi. i. v. 693 Yet is all humane 

, teaching but maieutical or obstetricious. 

Maigne, Maigng, -ie, obs. if. Main a., Mevnie. 
Maine (mci-gai), s 6 . Also 9 meape. [a. F. 
maigre^ A large fish, Scidena aquila, common 
in the AfediterT,unean. 

The Megyr of Promp. Parv. is prob. unconnected. 

*83$ Jenyns Man, Btit. Vert. Anim, 35a Scisena Aquila 
Cuv. (.Maigre). 2836 Yarrell ISrit. Fishes 1. 90 The 
Maigre. Ibid. 92 Three fishermen once took twenty 
Jlaigres by a single sweep of their net. xS8o Gunther 
Fishes 430 Scisena aquila , . not rarely reaches the British 
coasts, where it is known as 'Meagre*. 1883 Fisheries 
Exhib. Catal. (ed.4) 1x8 Skeleton of Maigre or Royal Fish. 

II Staigre (mfgr, mfi-gai), a. [F. maigre^ lit. 
lean : see Meagke a.] 

1 . Of articles of diet, esp. soup : Not containing 
flesh or the juices of flesh; proper for ‘maigre’ 
days. 

xySy P. Brckford Lett./r. Italy (1805) L 365 A common 
maigre dish in this country. x8o6 H. Hunter Culina 
(ed, 3) s8 For want of this precaution, the soup has a maigre 
taste. Ibid. 122 In this receipt for a maigre soup, much is 
left to the taste of the Cook. iSjt Scott <?. Dunv. Introd. 
57 The soup, although bearing the term maigre, . . was most 
delicately flavoured. 

. 2 . Applied to those’ days on >vhich, in the Roman 
Church, abstinence from flesh is enjoined. 

X683 Robinson in Ray's Corr, (x848) 133 Most of the in- 
habitants here, do generally eat it in Lent, and upon maigre 
days. X763 Pennant Zoot. I, 68 The Romish church per- 
mits the use of it [otter] on maigre-days, 1879 R. Lubbock 
Fauna of Norfolk 77 Sustenance upon maigre days. 
t 3 . To tat, heiPf live maigre'. to live on ‘maigre’ 
diet. Obs. 

*739 Walpole Corr. (1820] I. 18 A greater penance 
than eating maigre. 1764 — Lett., to C, Montagu 18 June 
(1846) IV. ^29, 1 must keepmaigie. X764 Smollett 
tjr Italy xxii. (1766) 340 A good catholic, who lives maigre 
one half of the year. 1778 Han. Moke Lei. in W. Roljerts 
j'I/'««.(i834) 1. 136 At last he [the doctor} consented on con- 
dition that I should. .live maigre and drink no wine. 
Maigre, obs. form of Meagbe. 

Maii, -ij, obs. forms of MaVY (the month). 
Maik, Maikless, Sc. ff. Make sb.. Makeless. 
Mail (mJfl), jd.i Forms: 4-7 niaill(e,mailo, 
4-5 mayll(e, Sc. mail3e, (5 mailye, 6 Sc. mail- 
yie), 5 mayl, 5-8 mayle, 4- mail ; fl, 4 mailez, 
5 maylez, -is, -us, malys, Sc. iiiaily(h)eis, 5-6 
mail^eis, -^ios. [a. .F. maille (whence MDn. 
7;;a^4’''^,Du. malie)\^L. viaatla spot, mesh of a net.] 
+ 1 . One of the metal rings or plates of which 
mail-armour was composed. Obs. 

c X320 Sir Beues 2836 Al to-brosten is ventaile, And of his 
hauberk a bosend made, c 1330 R. Brunke Chron. JPace 
(Rolls) 13807 Ne hauberk [was J»erl non, wyth maille gret, 
pat his spere ne horow schet. £2420 Anlitrs of Arth. 
(Camden Soc.) xl, Syxti maylis and moe, The squrd squappes 
in toe. 2460 Lybeaus Disc. 252 (Kaluxa) And an hauberk 
brijt pat ricbely was adijt With mailes pikke and smale. 
15x3 Douglas yEneis v. it. 91 As golden maiheis htr scalis 
glitterand brycht. 2597 A. M. tT.Gmllemeaft'sFr.CJiimrg. 
isb/aTo drawe out any.. Mayles which mighle remayne 
stitekinge Isic} in the Wounde. 26x2 Cotcr., Annele!, .a 
mayle, or a ring of mayle. 2706 Philups (ed. Kersey), 
Mail, a little Iron-ring for Armour. 

*549 CovERDALE, cic. Erasm.^ Par. Eph. vi. 10-17 
For the breste plate, put on innocencie and righteousnes, to 
kepe the inward partes of your mynd safe and sure with the 
mayles of vertueand godlines. 

■fb. Proverb. (Literally from OFr.) Obs. 

*597 Skene De Verb. Sign. s.v. Hasvbert, The common 
proverb, manic mailzies makis an hauberglon, monie littles 
makis an meikle. 

•f* c. iransf. pi. The scales (of a fish). Ohs. rare. 
X484CAXTON Fables ofPogev. (18S9) 303 And at thebothe 
his elboweshe [the monstre] hadde wyngesryRht brode and 
grete of fj’sshes mayles wherwith he swymmed. 

2 . collect'. Armour composed of interlaced rings 
or chain-work or of overlapping plates fastened 
upon a groundwork. Coatofmail'. seeCoATj^.j. 
(Cf. CuArx-r/wV, pL.iTE-wtr//, Rr.vG-///rr/ 7 ,) 

<^*374 Chaucer Troylus v, 1559 Achilles thonvgh the 


maylle, And thorwgb the body gan hym for to rywe. c 1386 
— CUrlPs T. X146 Though thyn housbonde armed be in 
maille. c seflo Destr. iiio/Sho was bare of hir breast 
to pc bright mayll. 2460 Dmc. 1230 (Kaluza) Hys 

fomen wer well noun, To perce his acketoun, Gipell, made 
and plate. 2465 Marc. Pastun m I\ Lett. 1 1. 290 A standard 
of mayle. 25x3 Douglas /Htuis xii. it. 95 Abowt his 
schuldrU assais his hawbiyk fyne, Of burnist maill. 2552 
Reg. Privy Counctl Scot. 1, 130 A jack of plett, steilbonet, 
splent slevis, ofxnailyie or plait. 2600 J. Pory tr.^ Leo's 
Africa 21 Their armour. .certaine shirts of male verie long 
and streight. 2667 Milton P, L. vt. 368 Mangl'd with 
gastly wounds through Plate and Maile. x8to Campbell 
Ballads vii, Every bosom shook Beneath it's iron maiL 2838 
Lvtton Leila v. i. 49 The king was armed cap^apied^ m 
mail. 2877 Morris Sigurd 4 Through the glimmering 
thicket the linked mail rang out. 

i* b» A piece of mail-armour. Ohs. 

1^6 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. tii. lit 252 To hang Quite out of 
fashion, like a rustic male. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 
200 The trunk of the elephant wa-s couered with a maile for 
defence. 1617 Moryson Itin. iii. 25 llicy presently arme 
al their bodies, and., their very shinl^nes, and hinder parts, 
with males of Iron. 

c. transf. of the protective shell or scales of 
certain animals. 

27x4 Gay Fan in. 179 For this .. His clouded Mail the 
Tortoise shall resign. 1833 Tennyson Two Voices iv, To- 
day I saw the dragon-fiy. . . From head to tall Came out 
clear plates of sapphire mail. 1849 M. Arnold Forsahen 
Merman, Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, Dry their 
mail and bask in the brine. 2885 R. L. & F, Stevenson 
Dynantiler xo6 The mail of a boiled lobster. 

&.fg. 

1813 J. N. Brewer Beaui. Eng. II. 77 Ihe antiquaries 
who have entered the lists, have come cased up in the mail 
of prejudice. x866 B. Taylor Poems, Autumnal Vespers 
38 In stiff December's mail. 2866 G. Macxx>nald Ann. Q. 
Neighb. xxxiL Ci878) 547 She was clad in the mail of 
endurance. 

3 . A ‘ web* in the eye. [So F. maille (Cotgr.) ; 
cf. Macula quot. c 1400.] Obs. exc. dial. 

t6or Holland Pliny (1634) II. 312 Which eie-salue they 
say, serues also for the mailles or spots [L. argemn^. An the 
eies. 2847 Halliwell, A/n//, a defect in vision. Devon. 

* 1 * 4 , A hole for the passage of a lace, clasp, or 
other fastening of a garment ; an eyelet-hole, * eye ' . 
Alsoy^. Ohs. 

ct4?Q Hf.nrvson Gann. Gnde Ladeis 25 Poems (1865) 8 
Hir kirtill suld be of ctene Constance, Lasit with lesum lufe, 
The mailyheis of continuance For nevir to remufe. 2530 
Palsgr. 241/3 Mayle that receyveth the claspe of a gowne 
into it, Porte. 2572 Satir. Poems Rc/orm. xxxiii. 25 My 
Sleifis wer of to borrow and len glatdlle; My Lais and 
Mailzies of trew permanence. 25M Thomas Diet. (1606), 
Orbiculns, the male or rundle thorough which the latchei of 
the slioe passeth. 1607 BarUyBreake (1877) x6 And day 
by day this lace a mayle doth bate. 

b. spec, in Weaving. (See nuots.) 

2732 i^IoRTi.MER in Phil. Trans. XXXVII, 106 Every 
Thread of the Warp goes through a small Brass Ring called 
a Male. 2832 G. R. Porter SHE Manuf. 216 A modem 
improvement substitutes for the loops small metallic eyes, 
through which the warp threads are passed,. .these eyes are 
called mails, 2835 Webster Rhymes 152 D. D.) Temper 
yer ilka thrum and thread, Yea, whether they wimple thro' 
a head, Or thro’ a mail. 

6. Hawking, The breast-feathere of a hawk when 
the feathers are fuU-grown. Occas. applied to 
the plumage of other birds. 

i486 Bk.'st, Albans Avij, Hawkes haue ^Vhite maill, 
Canuas mail! or Rede rnaill. And som call Rede maill Iren 
mayll. White mailt is soone knawe. Canuas maill is 
betwene white maill and Iron maill. And Iron maill is 
varri Rede. Ibid. Avij b, A Goshawke nor a tcrcell in lhare 
sore oage haue nott (hair mayles named bot it is caide 
their plumage, and after the cote it is caide theyr Mail). 
2530 Palsgr. 241/2 Maylcofa hauke,jprrw/Krr. xs75{see 
Mailed ppi. a. 4]. 16x4 Markham Cheap Hush. (1623) 135 
His [a dunghill cock’s) eyes round and great, the colour 
answering the colour of his plume or male. 2655 Walton 
Angler (1661) 207 The wings made of the blackish mail 
of the Drake. 1678 IViUitghbfs Omithol. .^pp. 398 The 
Mail of a Hawk is the Breast or Plumage ot the Breast 
in reference to its colour; So ihey x.ny a Hawk changes the 
mail, or is whiie-maild, &c. 1686 Blome Gentl. Recr. it. 
182/2 The little Dan-flye hath his Body made of Dun- 
Wooll, and his Wings of the Miw'lc of a Partridge. 285* 
R. F. BvRToit Falconry Valley of Indus \^\\.^6F\i\{brzast, 
covered with regular mail. Note. The * mails * are the breast 
feathers. 

b. (See quot. : cf. Mailed///, a. 4b.) 

2737 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mail, a Speck on the Feathers 
of Bird.s. 

6. Rope-making. (See quot. 1794.) 

*75® Blakckley WaiL Expositor, MaHs,^x^XD.'oA^ of Iron, 
and interwoven, not unlike a Chain ; they are for rubbing 
off the loose_ Hemp which remains on Lines or white Cord- 
age after it is made. 2794 Rigging 4- Seamanship 55 Mail, 
to rub off the Ioose_hemp that remains on white cordage, is 
a kind of steel chain-work, flat, and fastened upon leather, 
about nine-inches long and seven-inches broad. 18^ Sm\ti! 
Sailor's IVord-bk. 

7 . attrib, and - Comb., as mail-arhionr, -coat, 
-plate, -quill, -sarky -skirt, -work% instrumental, 
as maihcleui, -covered, -sheathed adjs. ; mail net 
(see quot.) ; mail-shell, a name for the genus 
Chiton (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 1867). 

i863 G. Stephens /f/micil/w. 1. 184 The rin^-llke dots — 
which I lake to be a conventional representation of*mail. 
armour. 1777 R. Potter tr. ./Eschytus, Persians 515 UTiy 
■•mail-clad horse. 2805 Sc o tt Last Minstr. 1. v, Ten 
.Aquirej^ ten yeomen, mail-clad men. 286a Aksted Channel 
Isl. 1. ii. (ed. 2) 24 Should an attack be made with mail- 
clad ships. 1633 Urquiiart Rabelais x. xi, He .. would 


have the *Mail*coats to be made link after link. 2803 
Byron On Leaving Neivstead Abbey it, The *mail-cover’d 
Barons. 1773 J. Campbell Mod. Falconry 262 *Male^ 
feathers, those on the breast. 2875 Knight Diet, Mech., 
*pf ail-net, a form of loom-made net, which is a combina- 
tion of common gauze and whip-net in the same fabric. 
2771 Mickle tr. Camoens' Lusiaii nt. (1776) 128 Vain were 
the *maiI-p!atesof Granada’s bands. Ibia. 1. 47 There clasp- 
ing greave.s, and plated *mail-quiiis strong, 2838 Lokcf. 
Beenvul/'s Exp. Heart 76 The Weather people their 
•mail-sarks shook. 2850 Ocilvie, * Mailsheathed, 2817 
Scott Harold i. i.v. 16 Wilt thou .. Lay down ihy •mail- 
shirt for clothing of hair. 2869 Boltell Arms Ann. vii. 
107 This mail shirtj or hauberk, was fitted almost tightly to 
the person. Ibid. li. 18 The cuirass, .was formed, .of inter- 
woven *maiI-work. 


IVEail sb.- Now only .Sr. Forms: 1-5 

mal, 3 mol, 3-6 male, 5 maile, 7 maille, 7-8 
meal, 5-7, 9 maill, 6- mail. [Late OE. mdl, a. 
ON. mdlnent., speech, agreement = OE.(poet,) mxl 
speech ; prob. a contracted form of the word which 
appears asOHG., OS, f^nr/m/assembly, judgement, 
treaty, OE. nnedel meeting, discussion, Goth, map! 
meeting-place, (Cf. MALLU3r.) In sense, how- 
ever, the Eng. word seems rather to represent the 
ON, derivative male wk. masc., contract, stipula- 
tion, stipulated pay ; cf. Onnin’s md/e accus. 

The word has survived only in Sc. and northern dialects, 
and hence its phonetic form is northern. If it had come 
down in midland or southern use its form would have been 
snole (mp“l).] 

1 , Payment, tax, tribute, rent. Mails and dulies 
(see quot. 1S61). Cf. Black mail. 

O. E. Chivn. an. 1086 Se cyng sealde his land swa deore 
to male swa heo deoro.st mihte, cx3oo Ormin 10188 Forrhi 
badd hemm Sannt Johan. -sarnmnenn la^helike & rihht k® 
ki/igess rihhie mAle. cssoo Trin, Coll. Horn. 179 And 
giet ne wile be louerd ben paid mid hU rihete mol. c 1275 
N! Pains Hell i6r in O. £. Misc. 151 Of heom hi token 
vnriht mol. a 2300 Cursor M. I gin® him wonlngsted 
to wale For euer-mare, wit-oulen male, 2396 in Scottish 
Antiq. XIV. 217 'I'he forsaj’d Scher Jone sal haf the malys 
ofOuchtjTtjTe. 1^30-31 Rolls ofParlt. IV. 376/r That no 
m.aile of siche certiticale made.. put to ony prejudice. .any 
persone. c 2480 Henryson //on Fab. xv. {It'o/f ^ Lamb) 
XX, Scantlie may he purches by his maill To Icif vpon^ diy- 
breid. 2549 Compt. Scot. xv. 123 The malls and fermis of 
the grond - . is hychtit to sic ane price, 2746-7 Act 20 Geo. II, 
c. 43 § 17 Recovering and uplifting from the vassals.. the 
mails and duties or rents and profit.-, thereof, a 276S Erskiks 
Inst. 111. vii. § so (1773) 529 The arrears of rent, or, in our 
law-style, of mails .and duties, prescribe, if [etc] 28*4 Scott 
y?^<i’,C'rtw«f/e^Let.xi,Therental*book. bore evidence against 
the Goodman of Primro.se-Knowe, as behind the hand with 
his mails and dulies. *B6x W. Bell D/ct. Laxo Scot. s.v., 
Maills and Duties are the rents of an estate, whether in 
money or grain ; hence, an action for the rents of an estate 
. .is termed an action of maills and duties. 2900 Crockett 
Little Anna Mark viii. He carried a great sum about with 
him, being the rents and mails of all his New Milns 
property, 

D. With word prefixed, as borough, fen, grass, 
house maxT, land mail : see LAh’D sb. 12 ; silver 
mail, rent paid in money. 

2424 Se. Acts Jas. /, c. 8 All he gret and smal cuslump 
& burovmaills of h® Realme. 2479-2752 Grass mail [see 
Grass j/.* la]. 2566-67 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 409 
He..we5in possessioun..of the hous maid occupiit be the 
saidis lennentis. 2585 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. IV. 
X4 To mak pamcni of his few maill^ 2597 Skene De^ V erb. 
Sign,, S.V. Finnnrins, Firma signifies the duty quhilk the 
tenneni pales’ to the landis-lord, quhidder it be silucr-maill, 
victual!, or vihcr ductie. 2609 — Reg. Maj. 125 Gif thy 
mail-man will not pay to thee the house maill at the terme. 
2640 B.mllie Lett. (1841) I. 272 Our bouse maills everie week 
above eleven pound Sterling. 


C. _fg. To pay the mail ^to pay the penalty. 

1807 Hocc Mount. Bard X99 Poet, Wks, (1838) II. 263 My 
sister. .By Lairistan foully was betrayed, And roundly has 
he payed the mail. 

2 . attrib. and Comb., as mail-payer, paying', 
mail-duty, rent; mail-free a. and adv., free of 
rent, exempt from payment of rent ; moil garden, 
* a garden, the products of which are raised for 
sale” (Jam.) (hence mail-gardener') \ mall-man, 
one who pays rent, a tenant ; mailroart, a cow sent 
in payment of rent ; mail-rooms//., rented rooms. 

1638 Extracts Burgh Rec. Glasgow (1876) I. 392 That na 
burges .. sett or promeis to sett for •maill dewtie or vther- 
wayes,..wnlill [etc.]. 1828 Scott /fr/.iJf/Vf/.viii, Deans., 

contrived to maintain his ground upon the estate by regular 
payment of mail-duties. 2471 Acta Dorn. Audit. 10/2 •Afafe 
fre fore k® formale pait be him to he said Alexander. 1638 
Rutherford ir//. iii. (1664) 14 Many., of you.. have been 
Jikealennent that sittetb mealfree. 2798 J. NAISM^TH /^^^^■• 

C/)'rf«</.vi.ioiThe*mailgardensaroundthecityofGla«gow. 

2820 Scott Abl'otxxxv, 'J he candle shines from the hou^ ot 
BUnkhoolie, the *mail-gardencr. CX480 Henrvson ' 

xit. {IVolf^ Lamb) xiv, The pure people, .As maiU-men, 
marchandis, andalllawborcris. 26^ r iff^* frir 

Na Mail-man, or Fermour, may thirle ins ^rd o . 

tenemenu 2^45 E'olls Scot. V. 213 Lez 

insuledc Bute. 2597 Skene De ^ Kavsay* 

ane •mail-payer, ar.e mailer, or Privy 

Vision ix, M ailpayers wis.s it to the devil. 

Council Scot. Ser. i. HI. 4*7 Throw ‘be 

paying and typing of ll'' ^ 'XV.cdi S^/. lUc^. 

35."hc warncVmcVoVti:. nfn.y -n-ail-noon,. 

in Salt-coats and East Mains. .. 

Mail (m/fi), .^.3 

malelTIoV. male (F. maile) = I’r., Sp., Pg., It. 
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mala ; of Teut. origin : cf. OHG. mallia (MHG. 
malhe), JIDu. male (Du. maal)l\ 

1 . A bag, pack, or wallet ; a travelling bag. Now 
only Sc. and U.S. in //. = baggage. 

■ c 1205 Lay. 3543 Ich Vc wuUebi-tache a male riche, CX300 
Havelok 48 A man that bore, .gold upon hijs bac, In a male 
with or biac. ^1320 Sir Beues 1297 Inou? a leide him be- 
fore» Bred' and flesc out of is male. ci386 Chaucer Can. 
Veo/n. Prol, 13 A male tweyfold on hiscroper lay. X489-90 
Plnm^ton Corr. 89 Robart, my servant . . is large to ryde 
afore my male, and oner weyghty for my horse. 1552 A ct 
5^6 Edw. Vli c. 15 § 2 Such as make Males, Bougets, 
Leather Pots, . . or any other Wares of Leather. 1367 K. 
Edwards Damon ^ Pithias F ij, Who inuented these 
monsters [breeches] first, did it to a gostly ende, To haue 
a male readie to put in other folkes stufie.^ 1609 Biclc 
[D ouay) a Kin^ ix. 7 The bread is spent in our males. 
1632 Deloney Thomas of Reading xy,. G4, They., take 
away the mans apparell,as also his money, In his male or 
cap-case. 1670 Cotton Espernon h. vn. 335 His Jewels 
,.were lock’d up in a little iron Chest, and carried in a 
Male. 2705 Phillips (ed. Kersey), il/iz//, . . also a kind of 
Foit-mantle, Sack, or Trunk to travel with. 2820 Scott 
A66ot xxxviii, ILey charged me with bearing letters for the 
Queen, and searched my mail. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 
xvii. 290 He . . emptied out his mavis upon the door that I 
might have a change of clothes. 

fh. As a measure of quantity. Ods, rarc'^^. 

1502 Arnolde Chron. (i8ri) igr Wulle is bought by ibc 
sacke by the tod by the stone and by the mayle. 
f c, iransf, andy^. Obs. 

£2250 Gen. «5- Ex. 22 Quhu luclfer. .[Bronte mankinde In 
sinne and bale] And held hem sperd in helles male, c 2586 
Chaucer ParsoiCs Prol. 26 Vnbokele and shewe vs _wnat 
is in thy Male, c 2430 Lydg. Bochas ix. iii. (1494) E vij/r If 
ye shall tell youre owne tale. .Ye wyll vnclose but a lytyll 
male, Shewe of youre vices but a small parcele. 2430 Myrc 
1343 Art thou I-UTDnet to go to the ale To fuUe there thy 
fowle male. 

2 . A bag or packet of letters or dispatches for 
conveyance by post, more fully mail of /oilers ; 
thence, the letters or dispatches so conveyed (obs.). 
The mailf the postal matter, collectively, conveyed 
from office to office. 

2634 Ord. Office Postage Lett. § 8 To have in readiness 
one good Horse or Mare to receive and carry the Male of 
Letters, .. That no other person (besides the Post that 
carrieth the Male! be suffered to ride Post with the Male. 
2684 Lend. Gas. No. ipoo/2 Our jPacquet-Boats put to Sea 
yesterday with the Maih for Calais. 2692 Luttrell Brief 
Rel. (2857) 489 Yesterday a Flanders mail of an old date, 

confirms the several repulses of the enemy. 2^46 Smollett 
Reproof 160 With all the horrors of prophetic dread That 
rack his bosom while the mall is read. 1767 Colman Eng. 
Merck. I. i, I collect the articles of news from the other 
papers, .. translate the mails, write occasional letters [etc.]. 
2776 C. Carroll Jrfd. (1845) 53 Dr, Franklin found in 
the Canada mail, which he opened, a letter for General 
Schuyler. 2782 Qowper Ex/osiulationfo^ Now think,.. 
If the new mall thy merchants now receive, Or expectation 
of the next, give leave. 2792 Slat. U. S. i. vli. § (1856) 

I, 237 That if any person, .shall rob any carrier of the mail 
. .of such mail, or if any person shall rob the mail, in which 
letters are sent to be conveyed by post, .or shall steal such 
mail. 2794 Ibid, i. xxiii, | 26 (1856) I. 365 And the letters 
so received shall be formed into a mail, sealed up, and di- 
rected to the postmaster of the port, 2838 Aei 1^2 Viet. 
c. 98 § 5^ The Mails or Post Letter Bags so to be carried 
..by Railways. 183* HAUTHORNEw4///<:n Note-Bks. (1883) 
424 The regular passenger-boat is now coming in, and 
probably brings the mail. 2873 Black Pr, Thule vii, Every- 
thing will be as rmht as the mail. 1883 WhltakePs Al- 
manack 384 [Postal Guide.] India. — Mails made up every 
Friday evening at the rate of sd. per i oz. 1803 Daily Ne^vs 
22 Sept 6/5 Little incidents of camp lif^e in the East, as the 
arrival and distribution of a mail of letters, 
b. U, S. (A personas) batch of letters. 

2890 T. L. James in Railways Amer. 319 That official 
was opening his mail, 2901 Harpeds Mag. CII. 784/r 
Stormfield in his mail that day.. found a despatch: ‘Unex- 
pectedly called home*. 

3 . The person, vehicle, or train that carries the 
mail or postal matter ; often short for mail coach^ 
mail train, etc. Hence, the method or system 
of transmission of letters by post; the official 
conveyance or dispatch of postal matter ; the Post. 

So^used.now in U. S. In England the word in ordinary 
use IS limited to the dispatch of letters abroad, as the 
mail, etc., or as^ short for mail-train, as the down mail, 
night mail. It is retained as the official word for the dis- 
patch and deliverj'of inland letters where the general public 
use Post, ^ 


x^^ prd. qmee Postage Lett. § 2 The said John Manley 
.. shall.. safely and faithfully carry all. .Letters and Dis- 
patches.. and that by the Common, Ordinary Male or other 



Adams in Pam, Lett. (1876) 343 Four or five sheets of paper 
written to you by the last mail, were destroyed when the 
vessel was taken. 2794 Coleridge Lett. 26 Sept. (1895) I 
86, 1.. sent them offby the m.-vil directed to Mrs. Southev" 
2822-36 De Qviscky Confess. Wks. 1890 111.348 The mails 
were, .made so strong as to be the heaviest of all carriages. 
28^1 in Pari. Papers (1831*2) XLV. 128 h. When it is ^r- 
mttted in England for the mails to take parcels on the road. 
2842 TpstrvsoN Walking io ike Mail 102, 1 fear That we 
shall mi<s the mail, 2864 J. H. Newman Apologia 96 While 
waiting for the down mail to Falmouib. 2880 Print. Trades 
ymt. No. 30. 34 Tender and brittle, and hardly bears its 
journey Ihrougn thcmnil. 2886 P. Robinson Valley Teeto- 
tum Trees 71 just in time to catch the night-mail to London. 
2BB8 Amer. Humorist 2 June 3/2 Why didn’t he send his 
poem by mail ? 1892 37M Reft. Pcsim.-General 5 Sixty, 
four additional direct Parcel 5lails between London and 


other places have been established in the year. 1900 Post 
Office uuide t Jan. 14 When intended for despatch by a 
particular mall they should. .be presented for registration 
half an hour before the closing of the letter-box for iliat mail, 
b. Short for mail coach or van (on a railway). 
2B62 Building News 6 June 389/2, 555 Locomotives and 
Tenders. 494 First Class Mails. 

4 . attnb, and Comb.i a. (sensei) simple attrib., 
chiefly obsolete, as mail-bandf -girt^ ‘girlhy -horse, 
-lock, -man, -panel, -pillion, -saddle, -tmnk ; also 
objective, as maiUmaker. 

*S*S Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 69 A male wyth ij *male 
bandys. 1607 TopsELL/^onr^/C^Af/f (2658) 155 The females 
[jc. elephants] carry over their calves upon their snowts, .. 
binding them fast with their tnincks, like ns with ropes or 
“male girts. 2673 szth Rep. Hist. AtSS. Comm. App. vii. 
(1890) 384 Fora *male.girth and tabbs \s. ^d, c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 323/1 *Male horse, gerulus. 2469 Househ. Ord. 
(1700) 97 .“V maile horse and a botell horse whiche the 
maile-man shall keepe. 2673 lef/i Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm. 
App. VII. (1890) 384 For a *maIe.lock and a letter, 8^/. 23x2 
Cal. Lett.-Bks. Loud., Lett-Bk. D. (1902) 74 [The same 
day, John Morice] “melmakerc, [admitied]. c 25x3 Cocke 
LorelCs B. 9 Masones, male makers, and merbelers. 1469 
*Maile-man [see mail horse]. 2392 Earl Derby's Exp. 
(Camden) 152 Pro iij capistris et ‘male panel. 2639 T, de 
Grey Compt. Horsevt. 216 A^ galled backe commeth..with 
the. .pack-saddle or *male-pi!lion. 2686 Loud. Gaz,^ No. 
2130/4 A black Gelding, .a litile hurt of his back with a 
Mail-pillion. 283^ hi. Scott Tom Cringle xi. (i 842) 257 His 
portmanteau behind him on a mail-pillion. 2378*5 Durh. 
Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 388 In una *maiesadill empt. ixJ. iijrf. 
2424-13 Hid- 184, j hlalesadil. atjzS Vanbrugh Journ. 
Loud. I. i. 8r My lady, .laid on four ’‘‘mail-trunks, besides 
the great deal-box. 

b, (sense 2) simple attrib., e. g. in the names 
of vehicles employed to carry the mail, as mail 
boat, diligence, gig, packet, schooner, ship, sleatner, 
•wagon \ also mail-carrier, letter, matter, room, 
time\ mail-bag, a large bag in which the mail 
is carried ; mail-box,. (a) a box in which the 
mail-bags were placed on a mail-coach ; {b) 
U» S., a letter-box ; mail-car, (a) a railway car 
in which, the mail is carried; (^) Ireland, an 
* outside car * used for conveyance of the mails ; 
mail-cart, (a) a vehicle in which the mail is car- 
ried by road ; also attrib . ; (b) a light vehicle to 
carry children, made with shafts to be d^a^vn or 
pushed by hand; mail-catcher U-S. (see quot. 
1890) ; mail contractor, one who contracts with 
the government for the conveyance of the mail; 
mail-guard, the guard of a mail-coach; mail 
horn, a long horn used by the guard of a mail- 
coach; f mail-maker, an official in the General 
Letter-Office; mail-man, one who carries the 
mail ; mail-master US., -officer (see quot. a 855) ; 
mail-phaeton, a high two-seated phaeton (q.v.) 
drawn by a pair of horses; mail-pouch. (U.S-), a 
locked leather mail-bag; mail-rack (U.Sl), a 
letter-rack ; mail-rider, a mail-carrier ; mail- 
road, -route, the road or route by which the mail 
is regularly conveyed ; mail-runner, a mail-car- 
rier (in India); mail sack (U.S^, a canvas bag 
used for the conveyance of the mail; f mail- 
setting a., that robs the mail ; mail-stage 
— Mail-coach ; mail-train, a fast train which 
carries the mails. Also Mail-coach, 

2^0 Lo.nof. in Life (1891) I. 358 There were three insides 
besides myself, and a dozen ‘maibbags. 2855 Hyde Clarke 
Did., *MaU-boat, 2895 A H. Norway P.-O. Packet Ser- 
vice i. 3 The Post-Office selected Falmouth in 1688 as the 
point of embarkation, .for the. .mail boats. 2810 in J. W. 
Hyde Roy. Mail iii. (1885) 34 The bags of letters, .were 
stolen from the ‘mail-box., whilst the horses were changing. 
1842 S. C Hall Ireland W. 77 *JIaU-cars. 2889 Ch. Times 
27 Dec. 1227 The regular train consists of two sleepers, . . and 
enough mail-cars to contain the mail. 2799 Stat. U. S, iir. 
xliii. § 13 {1856) I. 736 The receipt and delivery of letters on 
the way, between post-offices, shall not be required of the 
‘mail-carriers. 2902 N. Amer, Rev, Feb. 289 The useful- 
ness of fast steamships as mail-carriers. 1837 Actj Will. IV 
4- 2 Viet. C. 33 § 28 No Mail Coach, Alai'I Diligence, or 
‘Mail Cart conve^ng . .any Mail or Bag of Letters in Ireland. 
2893 H. Joyce /f/xA Post Office xiii. 316 The London Mail- 
Cart and Van Service. 2903 G'. W, R, Time Tables, Parcels 
and Goods Arrangem., Perambulators and Children’s ^^ail 
Carts. 1884 Knight Diet. Meeh. Supp]., * Mail-catcher. 
2890 T. L. /ames in Railways Amer. 326 The letter car is 
provided with a ‘mail catcher % which is placed at a small 
door through which mail pouches are snatched from con- 
veniently placed posts at wayside stations where stops are 
not made. 2830 Act ii Geo, IV If i Will. IV, c. 68 ‘Mail 
Contractors, Stage Coach Proprietors [etc.]. 2837 ‘Mail 

Diligence [see mail-cart], 2887 C. F. Holder Living 
Lights 1x9 John Stewart, who for manyyears drove a ‘mail- 
gig between Dunkeld and Aberfeldy. 2790 Wolcot (P, 
Pindar) Advice io Future Lanreat Wks. 1812 II. 341 The 
‘Mail guard To load his blunderbuss and blow ms horn. 
2844 Mail Guard [sec mail.train].^ 2852 R. S. Surtees 
Sponge’sSp. 7’<»«r(i893)2997’hc shrill twang, twang, twang, 
of the now almost forgotten ‘mail-horn. 2799 Stat. U. S. 
III. xliii. § 15 (1856) I. 737 If any person, .shall secrete, em- 
bezzle or destroy any such ‘mail letter or packet. 2733-33 
J. CiiAMBERLAY.NE St. Gt. Brit, II. ill, List of Officers in 
General Letter-Office. fFwo] •^Iail-makers. xMr Mrs. 
C. Praed Policy f( P, I. L 9 Tom Dungie, the *mai!-man,.. 
had just removed his saddle with its load of brown leather 
post-bags- 2889 Westm.Gaz. 5 Sept. 8/1 The mails are still 
conveyed for the most part upon the heads and backs of native 
mailmen. 2853 Hyde Clarke Diet., *Mail-masler, officer 


having charge of the mail. 
98/1 


n., *“ ^^ySc^dcintic Mor.tJdyWv,. 

I Ihe ‘mail matter can be classified into le^!rt A‘ 
papers [etc.], 1882 Floyer Onexpi. BaluchisiM 
‘mail-officer passed us with the mails (in a boatl i 
Rowland Hill State Penny Postage 16 Ihe net tviri ; 
the ‘Mail packets to these Islands, amounted in 
about 7000/. 2857 G. A. Lawrence Guy Ihinnt-lr 

64 We were driving over in his ‘mail-phaeton 1800T f 
James in Railways Amer. 312 The ‘mail pouchfeVri 
from the car. 1896 Cosmopolitan XX. 406 Near one of? 
doors.. is. .the ‘mail-rack. 2897 (U. S) XXIX 

385/1 These Turkish tmail-riders. .drive two horses WVi 
with the mail-bags at a gallop in front of them. 181; Rrx 
land Hill P, O. Reform 29 The cost of tramlt ahz iC 
‘mail-roads. .being so trilling. 2882 Ogilvie, 

2891 Pall Mall G, 27 Aug. 7/2 The mail-room occupies lit 
place of what was formerly the second saloon, Pa.-, 
Cycl. XVIII. 457/2 Sorting [letters] according to 
ferent ‘mail-routes.^ 189* R. Kipling Barraek-r. Balhis 
122 Up the hill to Simoorie. .The bags on his shoulder, tk 
‘mail-runner trudges. 2822 Ace. EstabL Gen, P.O. M 
Pap. XVIII. 166 b, Hire of Seven ‘Mail Schooners It tit 
West Indies 100. New Letany\X\\.\TiCoU.Pc<nj! 
Popery (1689) 8/1 A Turncoat, ‘AlaiUsetiing, Ktng-k’dr* . 
RiLscal. 2851 Act 54 fy 55 VicL c. 31 § 2 The master cf a 
British ‘mail ship, .when carrying mails to or from any po.-: 
[etc.]. Ibid. § 10 This Act may be cited as the Mril Ships 
Act, 1891. 1803 M. Cutler in Life, ymls. <5- Cw. (icj'i 
II. 135 At 8 o’clock at night, set out in the ■’mail su:t 
2866 Sala Let. II Apr, in Frith Aniohhg. (1SS8' lll.apj 
All the wonderful people you see on board the •frail- 
steamer. 2^2 Thackeray xi, In the cvenhj, 

after ‘mail-time, I (a letter.carricrl went back tomymataea 
and sister. 1844 Act 7 <5- 8 Viet. c. 85 § 1: It shall be ala 
lawful for the Postmaster General to send any ItailGu:^ 
with Bags, .by any Trains other than a ‘Mail Trala 1890 
T. L. James in Railways Amer. 325 The big lumbenrg 
‘mail wagons which are familiar sights in the streets of tie 
metropolis [New York]. 

liilail, sb."^ Obs. exc. J/ist. Also 6 Sc. malje, 9 
maille. [a. AF. mayle, O F. viaille, meaillc (whence 
MDu. matlge) late L. *metaUea : see Medal.] 

1 . A halfpenny. 

[1292 Britton 1. xxxi. § 2 Quanta ii. s.YLd. dune soil le 
poys liiii. s. iiii. d. mayle ferling. 2370 Rolls of Parlt. IIL 
64/2 De faire ordeincr Mayles & Ferthinges, pur paier per 
les petites mesures, 1413 Act 3 Hen. V, Et ces quest trove 
bon argent pf estre illoeques ferrez & coyner en ruj^ls 
Engleys.] 2370 Satir. Poems Reform, xiii. 125 5^ kftluiti 
noent ane Mal3e or Denetr. * 2707 Fleetwood Chron, Pti:. 
Pref., Till about 2544, the Silver Money of England coo* 
sisted of Groats, Half-Groats, Pence, Half-Pence (called- 
of old, Mails) and Farthings, xSm Service Thir l*tU» 
dums ix. 67 Gold Pennies and Mailles, Lozenge Lions [etcl 

2 . Maille noble \ a gold coin of the reign of 
Edw, HI ; a. half-noble, 

[2344 in Rymer Fccdera (1708) V. 4x6/1 Et une autre Mwioi« 
d’Or, Curranie la piece pur Qu.nrante Deners d’Esterutift 
que .serra appelle Maille Noble.] 2B84 KENi'O.vGd/d utwifc 
flffailf sb.^ Obs, exc. as alien ivoid (may). 
Also 7 maill(e ; and see Mall. [a. F. 

L. maltens hammer. Cf. Dn. maliti] The game 
of pall-mall ; a place where the game was played; 
hence (from the ‘Mail’ at Paris), apnblicpromwaoe 
bordered by trees. The Mail (in St. James s Part, 
London): now called the Mall, 

2644 Evelw Diary 8 May, Recreating myself wtnctimes 
at the main, and sometymes about the towne. (bee «w i 
2 May, where the word appears as malF] 2670 Lasse 
Voy. Italy 1, 29 <3oing out of the house, you find a ■ 
Mail, and rare Pond^s of water. 1705 Addison J 
A Highw'ay .. near as long and as broad as the 
St. James’s Park. [2903^ Westm. Gas. ii Feb. 1/3 A lo , 
mail of elms looks down into the gulf.] ■ , . , 

"b. High Mail: =high Mall (see Mall 5 P. 4 )* 

1676 Etheredce of Mode m.iii, 'Tjs nowbut is* 

Mail, Madam, the most entertaining Time of all the Lv r 
•Mail (mr*l), v.i [f. Mail partly back- 

formation from Mailed a.J irans. To clothe 0 
arm with or as with mail. . 

2793 Southey yoan of Avcy. 4 The niarlial Maid 
She mail’d her limbs ; The white plumes nodded 0 
helmed head. 2848 Lytton Harold 1 at 

what Englishmen are there who will aim shaft or 
this breast, never mailed against England. 2858 • 

WardeziCingue Ports, A single warrior, In sombre 
mailed. , 

Mail (nif II), Sc. [f. Mail sb.-} Iram- 

rent, pay rent for. Hence Mailed ppl. s- 

I4*S Sc.Aclc 7'^./(i8i 4) n. 12/a Ande gif 

malis behous & birnis itrekleslyhesalamende . 

his power. 2877 Alexander Notes .y Sk. 8 (E.D.D.) A ^ 
woman or two m a ‘mailt-house '. . 1 

Mail (mtil), v.s [Of obscure origin: sen.e^j 
may possibly be the original use. Cf. MAH' ^ ■ 
and sb. 3 ] . 

fl. irans. To tie (rr/), wrap up (goods, a pa '• ' 

etc.) : to envelop. Also^/^. Obs._ _ 

In the early 17th c. often m expressions like m 
armour’, with allusion to MailjA* . .jl/. 

[2348-78 implied in Mailing *57°/ , -Lijrwlih 
(ed. 2) Ih. >6^/1 It [gold and silver] vti- 
mattes and mayled in littell hundels about mailed 

Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China sc^ [A . . jcaj 

and sealed and so sentvnlo the viceroy 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, u. W.31 Me ihmkcs 1 should not ^ 
led along, Mayl’dvp in .shame, "'*lhFope*^ on m> • 
Drayton Heroic. Ep. xiii. 59 How could it W, ‘ho ^ 
wont to stand, To see my pompe. .Should 

vpinashecte,Doe shamefull penance. 2601 ‘ (^5 ©f 

Mart. C iv, Then Icdde I warre niailde vp in f ^ 
brasse. 2619 Let. fr. Factors at 
Embassy Sir T. Roe (H.-ikl.) 5*7, To whom ' 
delivered a box sealed, malea, and covered. 53 



MAIL. 


maim; 


Fowler Hzsi. C. C. C. (O. H. S.) 228 basket malM up 
with Cords. 1657 Trapp Ctw/w/. £zra^ ix. ii Who .. do 
miserably mail themselves in the filthiness of leudnesse. 
1660 F. Brooke tr. Zr Blanc's I'rav. 225 Three hundred 
Elephants follow richly mail’d with Sea-wolf skins. 

2 . spec, in Hasukiug. (See quot. iSSj.) 

*S7S Turderv, Faxilcdnrie 295 Mayle your hawke fast. 
c 16x0 Beaum. & Fu Philaster v. iv, Prince, by your leave 
I'le have a Sursingle, And Male you like a Hawke. 1623 
Fletcher & Rowley Maid in Mill in. ill, If you had .. 
handled her as men dounmand Hawks. Cast her, and malde 
her up in good clean linnen. 1883 Harting Gloss. Per/. Bk. 
Kepinge Sparhaivkes 44 To mail a hawk, i. e. to wrap her up 
in a handkerchief, .either to tame her,, .or to keep her quiet 
during an operation. 

Mail (nieil), v.'^ V. S. [f. Mail rf.3 (senses 
2 ) 3)-] /rails. To send by post, to post. 

x828~32 Webster, to inclose in a wrapper and direct 
to a post-office. We say, letters were mailed for Philadelphia, 
1850 OciLYiE, Mail, to post letters, papers, &c. 1862 Morn. 

Starsi^ Oct., The Federal Post-office department has issued 
a notice that any letter mailed with stamps at all soiled or 
defaced will be treated as unpaid, 1872 O. W. Holmes 
Break/.'t. iiL 8p Those creatures.. who mail the newspaper 
which has the article we had much better not have seen. *873 
Ailantic Monthly^'^yiN. 98/2 They mail 244,000,000 letters 
a year. 

Mail, dial. var. Meal ; Sc. f. Mole (spot). 
Mailable (mF' lab’l), a. U. S. [f. Mail zi.'i + 
-ABLE.] That may be sent through the post. 

X84S Slat. U. S. ir. xliil. f ro (1856) V. 736 Any letter . . 
or other mailable matter whatsoever. x886 Pall Mall G. 
3 Sept. 14/r Any one in the United States can send any 
mailable matter to any post-office.. for immediate detivei-j’. 

Marl-coach, [Mail sO.^ 2.] 

1. A siage-coach used primarily for the convey- 
ance of the mail. In recent tise, a coach employed 
by the Post Office for carrying parcels by road. 

llie mail-coach system was introduced by John Palmer in 
1784, and, was superseded by the railway, 

1787 Han. More Let. ll^aipole July Mem. (iZ34)ll. 77 Mail 
coaches, which come to others, come not to me. 1797 Encycl, 
Brit. (ed. 3) V. 86/2 Mail-coaches, are stage-coaches of a 
particular construction to present overturns; and for a 
certain consideration carryhis majesty’s mails. x8x3 Act 53 
Geo. Illy c. 68 § 6 All letters and Packets which he shall con- 
vey,carryorsendPost,inorbyany Mail Coach or Carriage, 
1896 42nd Kept. Postm.-General 5 There has been no exten- 
sion this year of the system of night mail coaches for the 
conveyance of parcels, 1899 Cassell's Mag. 404^2 The mail- 
coaches [for ‘road-borne’ parcels]., with their swiftlytrotting 
teams and armed guards. 

attrib. Lei.to Moore 22 Aug., \na. ‘mail-coach 

copy' of Edinburgh, 1 perceive The Giaour is second 
article. The numbers are still in the Leith .smack. 28x5 
Ibid, xo Jan., Scott’s ‘ Lord of the Isles' is out— the mail- 
coach copy ’ 1 have, by .special licence, of Murray. 282a Aec. 
Estahl. Gen, P.-^O. Pari. Pap, XVIII. 17s To eight pair of 
best mailcoach lamps ;^22 22J. 2883 J.W HvDzEoy.Mail 
iii. (ed. 2) 63 Yet the mail-coach days had charms and 
attractions for travellers. 

2. A railway carriage carrying the mail. 

1838 Wc/ x d'S P’ict, C.98 § X2 If the Company, .shall refuse 
to carry on their Railway any Mail Coaches [etc.]. x8« 
T. L. James in Railways Amer. 335 The fifth. .car is the 
la.st mail coach on the train. 

Mailed (mfild), a. [f. Mail sbj- + -ed 2.] 
fl. Covered ^y^th or composed of mail or plates 
of metal. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif 1 Sam. xvix. s And he was clothid with a 
maylid [Vulg. sguamataj hawberioun. — i Mace. vi. 35 
A thousand men stoden ni^ in mailid to gidre hauberi- 
ownes [Vulg. in loricis concaieuaiis']. 2450 W. Lomser in 
Poston Lett. 1. 125 Oon . . toke awey his gown of russet, and 
his dobelette of velvet mayled. 25x3 Douglas ^Eneis ix. xi. 
92 The dowbyll malyt traste hawbryk. 1582 Stanykurst 
jEncis HI. (Arb.) 85 A shirt mayled with gould. 1597 A M- 
tr. Guillemeaxt's Er. Chirxirg. 7/2 We muste consider, if it be 
a mayled doublete, how manye mayles are MTintinge. 1856 
R, A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) 1 , 170 The mailed glove (is] 
manfully hurled in his teeth. 

2. Armed with mail, mail-clad. Of a vessel: 
Iron-clad. 

1596 Shaks. I Hen, IV, iv. i. 116 The mayled Mars shall on 
his Altarsit Vpto theearesin blood. 2607 — Ccr.i. iii, 38 His 
bloody brow With his mail’d hand, then wiping, forth he goes. 
1773-83 Hoole Orl. Fur. xlvi. loor He. .stands with point 
addrest To pierce the mailed side or plated brest. 2827 
Kcble Chr. y. Adv. Sund., A crown’d monarch's mailed 
breast, i860 Tennent Story Guns in. i. (1864) 229 None of 
the mailed gun-boats. .were ready in time. 2863 Woolncr 
My Beaut^ul Lady 137 'When Norman William., with 
charge of mallM horse and showers Of steel won England. 
2897 Times 17 Dec. 7/1 (tr. Emp. Will. II of Germany] But 
should anyone essay to detract from our just rights or to 
injure us, then up and at him with your mailed fist [G.ya/ire 
dareln mit gepanzerter Fans/], 
fig. 1799 Campbell II. 10 In self-adoring pride 
securely mail’d. 2850 Blackie jEschylus II. 230 With con- 
stancy mailed for the fight. 2870 Bryant Iliad 1 . 1. 9 Thou 
mailed in impudence [i, 249 b.ratbeiyivemtttilt’*]- 

3. transf. of animals, etc. : Having a skin or 
protective covering resembling mail-armonr. 

Mailed^cheeks, the family Sclerogemdx of fishes. 
x68x Grew 1x7 The hlailed-fi^h, 

Schonveldi. 2828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1 . 489 Centriscits, 
Lin, Back mailed vidth long scaly plates, 2834 M^Murtrie 
Cuvier s Anim. Kingi. 205 Bueex Loricatae. The family 
of the Mailed.Cheeks. 2838 Swainson Nat. Hist. Fishes,^tc. 
I. 330 The Loricarinx or mailed cat-fish. 1839 Ibia'. II. 2X 
The Holocentrime, or mailed-perchc'i. 18^ Owen Skel. <?• 
Teeth 3 The ball-proof character of the skin of the largest 
of these mailed examples, i860 GosSK Rom. Nat. Hist. 290 
The mailed and glittering beings tb.nt shoot along like ani- 
mated beams of light. 
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4. Of a hawk: Having mail or breast-feathers 
(of a specified colour). 

*575 Turberv. Faulconrie 34 They arc ordinarily of foure 
mayles, ey ther blancke, russet, browne, or turtle maylde, and 
some pure white maylde. 2672 JossELVNiVpw£«^. Rarities 
IX The Osprey, which in this Country is white mail’d. 1683 
Land. Gaz. No. 1799/4 A large black Mayled, xvhole 
Feathered, and thorough mewed Falcon. 
f b. Speckled or spotted. Obs. 

16x1 Cotgr. s. V, Maille, Perdrix maillSe, a maylde, 
menild, or spotted Partridge. 1706 Phillii’S (ed. Kersey), 
Mailed, full of Specks, or speckled, as the Feathers of 
Hawks, Partridges, &c. or as the Furrs of some wild Beasts 
are. [So 1726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3); 2727 Bailey vol. II.] 
Mail eiss. Sc. variant of AIalease Obs. 
Mailer 1 Sc. Also 5-6 mailler, 

malar, 8 mealier, [f. Mail sb.- + -ek l,] 

1. One who pays rent ; also, see quots. 1792 - 3 . 
2452 inTytler /friZ Z‘c<»/.(i864)lL 3S7 All the tenants and 
maillers being within my lands quatsomever sail remane with 
thair tacks and maling quhile Whitsonday come a year. 
C1470 Henryson Mor. Fab.xix.GVolfity LasnV) xix, Lordis, 
that hes land be ^oddis lane, And settis to the mailleris arie 
village. 256^ Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 358 Gif ony 
malaris, takkismen, rentalaris or commonis sal bappjn to be 
slane, 2597 Skene De Verb. Sign., Fimtarius, ane mail- 
payer, ane mailer. 2792 Statist. Acc.Scotl. II, 560 A species 
of cottagers, here [sc. co. Ross] called meallers, who build a 
small house for themselves, on a xvaste piece of ground, 
with the consent of the proprietor, and there, are ready to 
hire themselves out as day-labourers. 1793 /bid. VII. 254 
Two classes, tenants and cottagers; or, as the latter are 
called here (co. Ross and Inverness) mailers. 2894 Liberal 
2 Dec. 69 His farm stock \vas better cared for than those of 
any other mailer in Netherclugh. 
t2. ?- Landlord. Obs. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law .^r///r(S.T.S.) 103 Cristin men that 
ar duelland in the mistrowand menishousis undermalis suld 
be lele to thair malaris and obeisand. 

Mailer - (mci-lai). u. s. £f. Mail and sb.^ 

+ -ER 1.] 

1. One who mails or dispatches by post. 

1884-^^ J» T. Perry in W. F. Crafts Sabb. /or Man (ed. 7) 

328 Editors and compositors are kept up until the small 
hours on Sunday morning; pressmen and mailers for an 
hour or two later. 1887 Bureau Statist. Labour, New 
York 490 Newspaper mailers. 

2. A boat which carries the mail ; a mail-boat. 

2883 Century Mag. Nov. 260/2 Showing the skill and good 

control On Tratisatlantic Mailers. 

3. «=■ Mailhtg macktne. 2902 in Webster St/pl. 
Mail ess, Sc. variant of Malcase Obs. 

Mailet, obs. form of Mallet. 

Mailhouris, Sc. variant of Maledbous Ohs. 
Mailing (nitfi'liq), sb. Sc. Also 5 malyn, 

5-7 mailling, 6 maling, 8 mealing, 8-9 mailin, 
mailen. [f. Mail sb. - + -ibg L] 

1. A rented farm, 

2452 (see Mailer* 1]. 2459 Peebles Charters, etc. (2872) 

13a That neuir nan of hym na ms sed com in that malyn agan. 
c 2470 Henryson Mor, Fab, xii. [IVolf 4- Lavtb\ xvit, Thay 
gif na rak, Bot ouer his held his mailling will thay tak 
256a Reg. privy Council Scot. I. 222 Thair landis, nsche- 
ingis, malingls, rowmes, and possessionis. 1674 W. Cun- 
ningham Diary 24 Aug, (1887) 3 John Murdie who dwells in 
a mailling neir by. 2725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. v, iii, And 
to your heirs, I give, in endless feu. The mailens ye possess. 
a 2818 Macneilu Portns (1844) 78 Greenswaird bows, and 
dainty mealing, __2824 Scott Redganntlei ch. xx, I had 
two or three bonnte bits of mailings among the closes. 2843 
Hardy in Prve. Berw, Nat. Club II, No. ii. 64 The farmer 
and his family.. managed their limited mailings, without ex- 
trinsic aid. 

2. The rent paid for a farm. 

.1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. ii. », Nor shor’d to raise Our 
mailens when we put on Sunday claes. 1768 Ross Helenore 
1. 13 Our house is happed, an’ our mailen paid. z8z8 Scott 
Hrt. Midi, viu. Let the creatures stay at a moderate mailing. 

3. The term during which a tenant possesses a 
farm (Jam,). 

2609 Skene Reg. Maj, 113 Nor ^it is he prejudged in bis 
right be the deed of his Ferraour, done be him in the time 
of his mailling, 

t Mai’lmg, Obs. [r.MAiLv.S-(...iNGi.] 

The action ol tying or wrapping up. (atlrib.') 

*53* Privy Purse Exp. Hen. VIIl (1827) 159 Item for 
mayling Clothes and Cordes to trusse the same stuf. 2548 
Ludlow Chufxhw. Acc. (Camdeni 35 Item, for iij. xnaylinge 
coordes to hange up the v.-iile in the quyre afore the alter, 
2558 Lane. Wilts (1857) I- *77 O'* tnalingc sheete of canvas 
2569 Bury Wills (Camd. Soc.) 155 A malyn lyne withe 
my woadfat coveryings. 1578 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 282 
A capp case, a malyngc cover. 

Mailing (ra^diq), jA2 U.S. [LMailt/.^] 
The action of sending by mail; posting. Also 
aitrib,, as snailmg viachine, table. 

1872 Amer, Encycl. Print, (cd. Ringwalt) 292/2 Mailing 
Machines, contrivances . . to facilitate the operation of direct- 
ing Tiew.spapers. 2884 Knight Diet. Meeh. Supp!., Mailing 
Table, a table at which mail matter is distributed to the 
mail bags. X9cw Daily News 8 Jan. 3/1 Up to the time of 
mailing no particulars are to hand. 

Maallte, obs. f. Mail, Male; obs. Sc. f. Meal. 

II Maillechort (mav’/dr). [Fr. ,* said to be f. 
the names of the inventors, Maillot and Chorier.J 
An alloy of Tine, copper, and nickel. 

2852 Watts tr. Gmelin's Handbk. Ckem. V, 407. 2895 
United Service Mag. Feb. 456 Bullet, No. xa. Material, 
Maillechort. 

Mailless [f- M ail + -less.] , 

\Yithont mail-armour j not protected -with mail. i 


28x7 Scott Harold iiL viii, Unshielded, mail-lc-ss, on he 
goes. 1848 Lytton Harold IX. iii, l^t each shaft be aimed 
at whatever space in my mailless body I leave unguarded, 
Maillet, obs. form of Mallet, 
f MaiU(e)y. Obs. [CL OF. maiUie greweh 
(?fine gravel), /nail marl, maillier to marl (land).] 
1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. s.v. Slone, Mailly Stone... 
Mailley, is a softer sort of Lime verj' dusty, and will cut 
priliy welL 

Mail! eys. Sc. variant of Malease Obs. 
Mailteth, var. Meltith .SV. 
tMailure. Obs.rarc-'^. [f. Mail -i- - ure, 
after OF. emmailleure.'] Mail-armour, mail. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Maniicde 1. cxx. (1S69) 62 Thou shuldest 
wite that this armure (the gorgeer] is maad of double 
mailure (1426 Lydg. maylle ; F. emmailleure]. 

tMaily, a. Obs. rare—\ [?a. OF. maillii 
speckled. But cf. Mealt a.] (Sense uncertain.) 

^ x6io Markham Masterp. i. x. 27 His (the hor.';e’s] colour 
is..darke bay, with mayly nose (edd. 1636-75 maylj’ mouth], 

Mailyeis, obs. form of Malice. 

Maim (m^im), sb. Obs, or arc/i. Forms : a. 4 
maheym, 4, 6-8 maiine, 5 maym, 5-7 mayme, 
6 mame, mahayme, 6- maim ; 5-6 mayne, 

6-7 maine. See also Mayhesx and hlAXViE. 
[ME. maheym, maync, a. OF. mayhem, viahaing, 
main, etc. (for the forms see Godef.), also fern. 
meshaigrte, maaigne ; vbl. sb. related to mahatgnier 
Maim v. Cf. It. magagna^ An injur}' to the body 
which causes the loss of a limb, or of the use of it ; 
a mutilation, or mutilating wound, fin early use 
more widely, any lasting wound or bodily injury. 

2340 Avenb. 235 He is ase he y-majoned ate porche of ]»e 
cherche pet ne heh none ssame uor to sseawy alle his maimes 
to alle J>on J>et )’er guoh. c 2430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 3432 In 
werre somlyme a w’ound had he, A mayme in the hamme 
behind the kne. c 1440 Promp. Parz>. 320/1 Mayne, or hurte 
{H., P., mayme\ mutilacio. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 9 
Thorughe whiche misauenture the lady was one-yed. And 
for that foule mayme her busbonde kiste away his herte 
from his wyff. 14^ Dives ^ Paitp.CN . de W.) v. xviiL22x/2 
Ther sholde no man serue at goddes aulter that had ony 
greate foule mayme. 1520 Horman Vulg, 14 b, No man that 
..hath a mahayme or a olemmysshe, that maketh hym vn- 
goodly, shall take orders. 2552 Elvot Did., Coloboma, the 
mayme or lackc of any membre of the body, a 2568 Asciiam 
Scholcm. 11. (Arb.) 248 As a foot® of wood is a plaine shew of 
a manifest maime. 2602 Holland Pliny I. 270 His Col- 
leagues, .would not permit him to be at the solemne sacri- 
fices, because he had a maim, and wanted a Hm. 26^3 
Holcroft Procopius i. 26 The l.aw excluded him, for bU 
mayme of an eye. 2712 Steele Sped, No. 474 r 3 The 
more Maims this Brotherhood lof huntsmen] shall have met 
with, the easier will their Conversation flow. 2741 Richard- 
son Pamela (1824) 1 . 87 These bruises and maims that I 
have gotten. 2764 Foote Mayor o/G, 1. Wks. 1709 L 162 
Maims, bruises, contusions, dislocations,.. may likely ensue. 

b. Jn generalized sense: Loss or pemoanent dis- 
ablement of a limb. In early use, any serious 
bodily injur}'. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. R55i For peyne is sen t by the right- 
wys sonde of god,, .be it Meselrie, or Maheym or maladie. 
24,. in Tundale's Vis. (1843) px Hyt cureth sores hj't heleth 
euery wou nd And saveth men fro maym ofsu^’rd and sper. 
c 2450 Merlin 161 God vs deffende fro deth this dav and fro 
mayme. 252910 F/raryj .4w«/.(2888)App.xiv.e55Persones 
. .whiche ys in perell of deth or mayne. 1876 Bancroft /// j/. 
U.S. 1 . X. 326 A crowd gathered round the scaffold when 
Prynne and Bastwick and Burton were to suffer maim. 

c. transf, and fg. Mutilation or loss of some 
essential part ; a grave defect, blemish, or disable- 
ment ; an injury or hurt of any kind. 

*543 Grafton Contn. Harding Pref. xii, Whiche bookes, 
if they had neucr been set out. It had been a greate maime 
to our knowjage. 2577 Harrison England 1. 111 
It is accounted a maime in anie one of them (the cleargic] not 
tobeexactlieseene in iheGreekeand Hebrue. 1594 Hooker 
Ecd.Pol. IV. xii. § 6 It was a weakencs in the Christian 
lewes.and a maime of iudgement in them, that they thought 
the Gentiles polluted by the eating of those meates (etc,]. 
2556 Shaks. t Hen. IV, iv. i. 42 JVor. Your Father’s sick- 
ne-.se is a majTne to vs. Hotsp. A perillous Gash, a ver^’ 
Limme lopt off. 2602 Marston Antonio's Rev. i. iv, Cast 
my life In a dead sleepe, whilst lawe cuts off 3’on maine, 
Yon putred ulcer of my rolall bloode. 26x0 Holland 
Camden’s Brit. 1. 670 This without any maime of the name 
is called at this day Bod-Y-ari, that is Mansion-V^ari. a 2627 
Hayward Edw. VI (1630) 47 A noble WTiter in our time 
esteemes it to be a mayme in historic that acts of Parliament 
should not bee recited. rt266t Fuller JVerihies [iB 4 o) 1 . 
XXV. 99 They are so eminent in their generation?, that their 
omission would make a maim in historj’. 2689^^ Te.mfle 
Ess., Learning' Wks. x73x I. 168 The last Maim given to 
Learning, has been by the Scorn of Pedantr>’. 2704 Swift 
7 *. Tub i, But the greatest Maim given to that genefal 
reception, which the writings of our society have fonncriy 
received.. hath been a superacial vein among many readers. 

Maiivi fmrim), a. rare. Also 5 niayD, 7 
zaaime. [Related to prec. : cf. OF. vieha/gne, 
mod.F. dial. inPcaigne (Godef.).] ■= Maimed. 

amayn. 1653 Holcroft 3 ' * , 

bcca the fat? of ibis . . lo be Irf 

to the tvorld. 16 S 7 

of any member, manchot, estroPpe. *7^ I i 

IM. Did. l 86 s tr. Stra,^<-‘yr.v /-’A 
Such a thing “““ 6 R?f=se1 for the {S, 

and the maun. _ lESa cr/rf y Stcttssov JiUral. 

some of them are not admitted in h.s thcor}. 


MAIM. 
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MAIN, 


Maim v. Forms : a. 3-7 mayme, 4 

mahayme, 5 mayheime, 5-6 maym, meyme, 
6 meyheme, mayhime, mayhme, 6-7 maihme, 

5- maim. ^.4mayiihe, 5 meygme, 5-7 mayn(e, 

6- 7 mam(e ; see also Sc* Manyie v, [ME. 
maynhty mayn, etc. (and, with assimilation to 
Maim sb., mahaymey vtayjncy etc.), a. OF. ina- 
haigiiier, mayiter^ etc. (see Godef. for forms) — Pr. 
maganhar^ It. magagiiare^ med.L. mahemiare. 
The ulterior origin is uncertain : the conjectures of 
Diez and others have little probability.] irons. 
To deprive of the use of some member ; to mutilate, 
cripple. , + In early use more widely, to disable, 
wound, cause bodily hurt or disfigurement to. 

x»97 R. Glooc. (Rolls) 5833 Hii velle & to brusede some 
anon to del>e & some ymaymed [v. r, maymed) & some 
yhuTt. 'CX330 R. Bkunne Chron, (x8io) 305 Was no man 
Inglis maynned no dede l>at day. a 1350 St, Andmv^ 38. in 
Horstm. Altcngl. Leg. (18S1) 132^ And eghen sight Jiai toke 
fro sum. And sum croked, pai might nogbt ga : And all 
J^at ihai mahaymid swa [etc.]. 1393 Lancl. P, PL C. xxi. 
387 Ho so hitteth out a mannes eye . . Olhere eny mancrc 
membre maymeth other hurteth. c 1400 Lnn/rands Ciritrg, 
313 A mannes nose is sumtyme to-broken, & if it be 
longe or he haue ony help, panne he schal be maymcd 
for euermore. ^1400 Destr. Troy xxv. loota Mony of 
Mirmydons maynet for euer. ^450 St. Ctithbert 
(Surtees) 7843 Some l^ai hedid, some JjJ'i mayne. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur n. x, Kynge Arthur slewe that daye xx 
knyghtes & maymed xl. 1528 ^Iore Dial. Hercsycs 
IV. xiv. Wks. 277/2 And destroy as that seel hath done 
many a good religious house, spoyled, meyhemed, & slaine 
many a good vertuous man [etc.]. 1530 Palsgr. 6x7/1, 

I mayne, or I mayne one, I take the use of one of his lymmes 
from bym. Littletonls 7V««y«4ob,TheLordenjaye 

not mayme hysvillayne. 1604 Shaks. Oth, v. i. 27, I am 
maym'd for euer! Helpehoa: Murther, murther. 16*2 R. 
Hawkins Voy. S. Sea lix. 137 Sometimes the winde of the 
shott ouerthroweth one, and the splinters, .mayne and hurt 
others. X635 R. N. Catu/lett's Hist. Eliz. Introd., Belter it is 
that a member bejoyned to the head, though it be maymed, 
then quite cut off. a X674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xiv. § ijo 
Who had lost his father and had been himself maimed in 
the Kings service. *769 Blackstone Comm. iv. xv. 206 
By the antient law of England he that maimed any man, 
whereby he lost any part of his body, was sentenced to lose 
the like part, 1792 Burke Let. Sir H. Laugrishe Wks. 
1842 I. 546 Nocturnal assemblies for the purpose of pulling 
down hedges, . . firing barns, maiming cattle. 1867 Lady 
Herbert Crarf/tf L. i. 26 They maim themselves in every 
way to escape it [conscription]. x868 Rep. to GgiO. U. S. 
Munitions jyar 182 Thousands who have lost limbs alto- 
gether, ..have done the State.. good service after tliey were 
maimed. 


b. Jig. To mutilate, cripple, render powerless 
or essentially incomplete ; f to deprive of. 

CS386 Chaucer Wifds T, 276 For of cure eldres may we 
no ihyng clayme, But temporel thyng, J>at man may hurie 
and mayme. c:x4oo Rout. Rose 5317 For it maymeth, in 
many wyse, Syke hertis with coveityse. 1562 Cooper 
Ans^v. Def. Truth lit. 21b, Hee that altereth or taketh 
awtw any doth alter and maime christes institution. 1563 
B. Goqg?. EglogSt etc. (Arb.) 102 A Creature maymde of 
Reasons parte. X593 Shaks. 2 Hen. FI, iv. il. 172 Thereby 
is England main'd And faine to go with a staffe. 16x3 — 
Hen. yJ!/, iii. ii. 312 You wrought to be a legate, by 
which power You maim'd the Jurisdiction of all Bishops. 
1682 Dryden Religio Laid 279 For since the original 
Scripture has been lost, All copies disagreeing, maimed the 
most. X759 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 JII, 399 To abridge 
would be to maim one of the most lively pieces that liberty 
ever inspired.^ 2767 Harte Medit. T. a Kempis 117 But 
ah ! their neighbour’s pittance maims their field. 1823 
Scott Peveril xv, That . , act of roy.alty and supreme 
jurisdiction, the consequences of which maimed my estate 
so cruelly. x868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. 6 The House 
passed the Government Bill, maiming it in vital points in 
Its passage through Committee. 

Maimed (m^imd), p>yL a, [f. Maim v. + 
-edI.] Mutilated, crippled, injured: see the verb. 

0x400-50 Alexander 4544 Lo, to so many mayned gods 
sour menbris se dele. 2578 Nottinghaui Rec. IV. 176, iiij. 
meymed men that cum fourth of Eyrland. 2591 Spenser 
272 But my late maymed limbs lack wonted 


such maimed crc.atures as want either legges or armes. 2720 
I)r Vo\\Capt, Singleton xt. (2840) 198 'I'hls maimed man. 
1864-7 Ofo. Eliot Sp. Gipsy 1. (t868) 4 A maimed giant 
in his agony. ** 

1570 HiLUNCst-EY Euclid vn. Introd. 183 Geometric 
boroweth of it [Arithmetic] principle-;,, .and is as it were 
rnaymed without it. i6oa Shaks. d/am: v. i. 24= Who is 
T “is follow, And with such maimed rites? 1877 
J. p. CiiAMUCKs Eivutt IVcrshi/. 308 In such a maimed 
and dislocated form. 1900 S. PlllLurs Paolo H Francesca 1. 
20 All tbesc maimed wants and thwarted thoughts. 

C. obsoi. 


tZAoAyenb. 135 [sec Maim sb.). Hid. 141 po he hec 
y.prechcd and y-ued pet uolk and he zike and he ymarr 
y.held. CX420 Chron. Vilod. 1098 For leuer here was 
pore to fede, pe maymot, he seke to wasshe & hcle, n 
I’lNOALE Matt. XV. 31 In so moche that the people wondr 
to se .. the maymed whole. 2764 Foote Mayor ofG 
Wks. 1^59 I. 162 Is it your Worship'.s will that I len( 
mini.string hand to the maim'd ? 2848 Mrs. Jameson .r<i 
ih Leg. Art II. 298 The sick and maimed who arc hca 
by her intercession. 


+ Mai’medly, adv. Ohs. [-h\- -.] In a maiined 
manner. 


259^ Nashe [KizAf//; Wks. (Gro<art) III. 47 Being 
abouc 2 yeres since malmedly translated into the French 


tongue. 1598 HakluyCs Voy.J. 614, I rather leaue it out 
altogether, then presume to doe it maymedly. s6Bo H. More 
Apocttl. Apoc. 254 Some strictures there were,.. but hinted 
very maimedly, obscurely and interruptedly. 

Maimeaness (mfi-mcdnes). [-ness.] The 
condition ol lieinj; maimed {lit. and figX 
2607 Hieron Wks, 1. 122 He will see such weakenesse,. . 
such maimednesse, such imperfection, in bis best perform- 
ances. x6x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 11. vii. (1614) 135 The 
conditions required in the High Priest, as that he should 
not haue the bodily defects of Blindnesse, lamenesse, 
maymednesse, &C. x886 Ruskin Prxterita I. xii. 425 So 
much did its sullenness and malmedness pollute the meagre 
sacrifice. 

Maimer (m^i’mai). [f. Maim v. + -er 3 .] One 
who maims or mutilates. 

2530 Palsgr. 241/2 Maymer of men, invtilaievr, 2769 
Blackstone Comm, IV. 13 If a man maliciously .should 
put out the remaining eye of him who had lost one before, 
It is too slight a punishment for the maimer to lose only 
one of his. 2884 Athenxum 9 Feb. 282/1 Terrorists and 
maimers of cattle. 

Maiimlng^ (m^i'mig), vbl, sb, [-1x0 3 .] The 
action of the verb Maim. 

<2x400-50 Alexander 4088 J>an wa1d his pepill & his 
princes haue past outr ^e bourne, And nn3t no^t for 
morsure & maynyng of bestis. a 1568 Ascham Scholem, 11. 
(.4.rb.) 99 To the marring and inayiiing of the Scholcr in 
iearning. 260a Folbecke \st Pt, Parall. 78 The opinion 
of M. Brooke is that hee may beatehim if hee cannot other- 
wise escape without stripes or wounds or mayming. 2727 
Swift Let. Eng, Tongue Wks. 1755 II. 1. xSS Another 
cause . . w’hich hath^ contributed . . to the maiming of our 
language, is a foolish opinion, . . that we ought to spell 
e.xactlyas we speak. X76&-74 Tucker Nat, (1834) II. 
43 Inevitable evils are ..such as sudden deaths, maimings, 
or other bodily hurts by the stroke of lightning. 

Maimomdean (maimimidran), Maimo- 
uidiau (maimoni'dian), a. {sbl). [f. L. Maimo- 
nid-ls + -AN, -IAN.] a. Pertaining to the Jewish 
theologian Maimmudes {Mdsheb hen Maymon 
I135-1204). b. An adherent of Maimonides. 

2864 Chambers's Encycl, VI. 273 The ..spiritualistic Mai- 
monidlan and the * literal Talmudistic* schools. 2876 
ScHiLLER-SziNESsY Cotal, Hcbr, PISS, Cambr. I. 187 The 
so-called ^laimonidcan .school. 2882-3 Schaff Encycl, 
Relig. KuozoL II, 1388 ludaism was soon divided into the 
Maimonidians and Anti-Maimonidians. x886 Encycl. Bnt, 
XX. 283/2 The Maimonidean controversy. 

(marmffnist). [f. Maimoti-idcs 
(see prec. ) + -1ST.] An adherent of Maimonides. 

i88t Friedlander Maimonidd Guide of Perplexed I. 
Life 35 'I’he controversy between Maimonists and anli- 
Maimonists. 

Main (m^in), sb.^ Forms : i mtesen. meesn, 

3- 4 mein, (3 Zay, maein), 3-4 meyn, 3-6 mayn, 

4- (j .Sc. mane, 4-7 maine, mayne, 3- main, 

[OE. sss OS. megi/tf OHG, fftagau, ntcgtn, 

ON. f/tagjtf ptegUy inegifty f. root *inag ' : see May 
v,y Might sb,] 

I. 1 . Physical strength, force, or power. Obs, 
exc. in phr, rutV 4 might and main (see 3). 

Beounilf 789 Se l>e manna wa;s mm^ene strengest. c 1*05 
Lay, 26698 per he finden mihte )>e his main woldc fondien 
bond a5an iionde. Luue Ron 69 in O. E, Misc, 95 

Ector wip his scharpe meync. Old Age x. in 

E, E, P, (1862) 149, I spend, an inarrit is mi mam. 2375 
Barbour Bruce 1, 444 The king., went till Ingland. .With 
mony man off mekill mayn. . Ibid. vi. 318 Thair cbiftane 
Wes of sic hert and of sic mane, That [etc.]. 1460 Lybeaus 
Disc. (Kaluza) 560 He nadde main ne mi3t. CZ470 Henry 
Wallace i. 320 Hyr eldest son, that mekill was of mayn. 
2502 ‘Douglas Pal. Hon. iii. Ixxvi, Thay with speir, with 
swordis, and with kniues, In just battell war fundin xnaist 
of inane, 1590 Spenser.^, 1. vii, 11 He gan aduaunce 
With huge force and insupportable mayne. 

i*b, Jig.y and in immaterial applications. Obs. 
a lyso Cursor Pf, 21051 (Cott.) O treind wandes gold he 
wroght , , And eftei>ward wit crisis main pam turnd to pair 
kind egain. 2390 Gower HI. 4 Love is of so gret 

a main, That,.Ther raai nothing his miht withstonde. 
<rz44o York Plysl. xx. 123 pou arte nowthir of myght ne 
mayne To kenne it as a clerke may knawe. 1549-62 
SiERNHOLD & H, Ps. xciii, 1 And he to shew bis strength 
and maine, hath girt htmselfe with might. 

+ 0. transf. Of things: Power, virtue, efficacy. 
e 2000 Sax. Leechd. I. 94 ponne ys seo aerre [ivyrt] hwiire, 
& heo harfS pas mx^nu. c 2320 Sir Tristr. 1581 Sche com 
wip adrink of main. 

2 . Phrases, f With (///wf) or in all one's main, 
with main, with all, great or mickle main (in ME. 
poetry often used as a metrical stopgap or tag) : 
with the utmost strength or vigour one is capable 
of. t To set one's main to ; to apply all one’s 
energies to. To do one's main : to do one’s ut- 
most, one’s best. With might and main, with 
main and might, f with mood and main, etc, : see 
Might sb,, Mooi> sb. See also Amain. 

CX27S Lamb. Horn. 123 Luuian we bine mid alre heorte. . 
mid alle meine. <rx*9o S. Eug. Leg. I. 204/1x3 A pousend 
men with al hcore main on hire gonne drawe. CX3X4 Guy 
Waruf. (A) 884 GiL.pc stede toke bi the reyn, & Icpe vp 
wip gret meyn. C23Z0 Sir Tristr, 1083 Trivtrem smot wip 
main, e 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints iv. {facobus) 299 He gert fcle 
knychtis..pr>’k eftcr pame in al par mayne. Ibid, xxvii. 
{Machor] 8, 1 waW rayne,..5et my mayne sume thing to 
My of sancte moryse. C2375 Cursor M. 1076 (Fairf.) 
Quen he [ic. Cain} bad his broker stayne To hide him he dlde 
his mayne. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4048 He thanked 
god with all his mayne. ^2460 Tmuneley Pfyst. xv. lot 
i ell me. loseph, with mayn, youre red. 2542 Becon Point. 
LcniD\\\ That 3*c cleuc slcdfastly with all mayne to the 


promyses which tetc.]. 01568 ^Vy/c of AuMtnnvA:.-, 
i hat\ owt he ran m all his mane. ' ^ 

1 3. A host of men ; a (militarj’) force. Ois 
atoooA mireas 876 We 3a;r heahfaKieras hdiseonaiM*-. 
& niartyra mxsen only tel. ia..O.E. Chrou. an ico, iC 
WKrS East Engla folces .seo yid of slajen, ac lif ki ^ 
latesen l-^re ware, ne eodan hi nsfre eft to scipon sail: 
sylfc saedon. JZ97 R. Glouc (Rolls) 8999 William couiitb™ 
he made of he ycrste_wardein & in [e oher bihbde litsrl 
him sulf mid al is main. 

II. Senses arising from absol. uses of Majxu. 
4 . ellipt, for main land, Mainlakd. arch. 

2555 Eden Decades 351 At three leaques off the ture. 
there is xv. fadome. 2577-87 Holinshf.d C-^rni. I. ..-j 
This Hand, which for ihe quantitie thereof male utll’k 
called a maine, although it be inuironed about wiib \U 
Ocean sea. 1600 J.^ Pory Ir. Leo's Africa 50 Not farfren 
the main are cerlaine dry and rockie isles, 16^ Fjiia 
Acc. E, India ^ P, 14 The most traded Emporiesiere, 
are St. Augustine on the Island [Madagascar], and 
Mosambiqueon the Main. X7XX Steele .S*/rc/. No. jifj 
The Achilles, in some distre.<;s, put into a Creek cnil* 
Main of America. 2823 Byron vii. xxxi, Ibeir 

Delhis mann'd some boats and . . tried to make a laedirg 
the main. 2839 Tiurlwall Greece VI, 1 . 196 The blaud.. 
was separated from the main by a channel half a ci!* 
broad. 2892 J. Winsor Columbus xiiL 290 He wasaiuba 
to make a thorough examination of Cuba, which uas a prt 
of the neighboring main of Cathay, as he was ready to 
suppose. 

b. Short for Spanish Main, q.v. 

2B90 Corbett Sir F. Drake iii. 33 Drake.. sailed Met 
more for the Main. 2897 Henley Haxvthorn ^ LntrJcr, 
etc. (iQoii 95 The trim Slaver.. Held.. Her musky count 
from Benin to the ^lain, And back again for niggers. 

6 . ellipt, for Main sea: Ihe high sea, the ope.i 
ocean. Now poet. 

2579*80 North Plutarch, C. Plarius (iS9S) 
winde stoode full against them comming from the inslie 
[F. le vent se iouma du costl de la pleine vttr\. 1601 R. 
Johnson Kingd. Commut. (1603) 211 They dare r-ct 
venter into the matne, but houering by the shore, ilmerocsly 
saile from one place to another. 2695 Woodwasd Hiit 
Earth I. 27 The Tide.s and Storms . . affect only (he suptr- 
ficial parts of the Ocean, y but never reach the grMter 
Depths, or disturb the bottom of the Main, 1698 tsocti 
Poy. 65 A gentle Breeze came off from the hlain [F. h 
large]. 2732 Povr. 198 Bid the broad .Area 

the dang’rous Flood contain, The Alole projected iTtst 
the roaring Main. 2764 Goldsm. Trev. 4x0 lo traver'S 
climes beyond ihe western main, 2847 '1 'esxvsos 
VII. 2x As one that climbs a peak to gaze O'er landandn^i 
fg"* >597 Johnson Champions (x6o8)^n. Addr., But hay- 
ing better hope 1 boldly leade thee to this mayne Irora ihu 
doubtfoll floude where I rest. 2602 Marston Ant, 

IV. Wk.s. 1856 1. 46 Launched out Into the ^urgymaujeef 
government. 2839 Loncf. /*f..c/’.A(i>^viii,Sailiiigoer««* 
solemn main. 

t b. transf, A broad expanse, foet, Obs. 

ciecoSHAKS. SwiN.lx.sNatimiyoncein the maine of ligMi 
Crawles to maturity. 2667 Mil'Ion P, L. X'. *57 A 

work, ..to found a path Over this Maine from Hel* to that 

new world Where Satan now prevailes. , 

6. The most important part of some business, 
subject, argument, or the like; the chief mailer or 
principal thing in hand. (Cf. Main shl^ i b) 
x6o2 Shaks. Ham. n. ii. 56, 1 doubt it is no other, but Ui* 
maine, His Fathers death, and our o'er*hast);/^J^S • 
2625 ir. De PTonfart's Surv. E, Indies Pref. bnj» • 
doth he stand vpon any other vayne particulars, but ^ 
goeth to the maine. 2650 Baxtf.r Sainti R.y ^ 

292 if I should here enter upon that task.. I “ ,t,. 

too broad a digression, and set upon a work as large m 
main, for who.se sake 1 should undertake it. ,1. 

Country-Mouse 5 Frugal, and grave, and 9 ‘ 

Main. 170. E„s. Thecphract. 132 Wc Rt 
while we grasp at the accessories. 27x6-20 Lttt.Jf. ^ 
^md. 11722) I. 244 She complied with your last Adv , 
to the Main. , •, . 

b. Ehrases: in, \for, fw, +«/<>« 
for the most part ; in all tsseiitial points ; 

a I6z8 Preston AVw Cot-/. {1634) 12 Holy men ta' t 
apprehension in the maine, but not in a constant i 
all times. 2639 Fuller Holy War i. xvi. (1840) y. ^ ^ 

as they agree in the main, we need not be muc ‘ 
with their ptjity dissensions. 2661 H. More ; 

T> r r- : i I.» L.r tViR rvi 


Pref. 
into a 


Gen. p. vi, Being carried captive by the power 

i true belief of things for llie main. 2697 ' 1 

Solid Phiios, 80 Whence, upon the main, is ^ 
covered, how all true Philosophy is noting but , r . 
ledge of Tilings. 1699 Bentley A'A/i/. 40 ^ 

the main he resided at Crotona. i?** 

Na 2x8 3, 1 do not know whether in the main J. 

worse for having loved her. 274® RicnAupso. 

(iBii) II. T45 If Nancy did not think well of I™ J-K, 
main. 2799 in Spirit Pub. Jriils. HI. 394 / 'r ,63 
the main, no fooh 183. J. C. Hake PMo'- 
note, Since writing the above I have found a liv- 
ing on the main with mine in tbc /jr ,Mr.Sw»* 

Paulus Manuiiu.s. 2840 Dickens OldC.Sbop » pAVit* 
veller being in the main a good-natured fellow. ^3 • 
LIAMS in Traill Social Eng. i. Li tb® main, tl jj^jhen 


leading ideas of the heathen Celt wire 

”t"cS“^-Thecl.|efor.principalpaR(^^^^^^ 
whole, material or immaterial) ; the impo 
essential point. Phr. f the main of all. j,,., 
1595 DanieeCk’. tt'ays III. xxxvii, 1 julti, 

much the thing doth touch Ihe mninc of “ ] , ,5 pin. 
your blood, your seed. t 6 o. Sir W. CoKXW'tEis „ 
Sccca (, 63 ./Mm.a. It Is no n 

may waste the maine of an estate, xorx jte . ,,, of 

Mauto/IVon It. Wks. 1 E 74 II. 363 W'-y ‘ S'AiV; no>W«: 
all ; all without his freedome That we can atm , 

■ - Itwas no^ 


1647 May Hitt. Part, u viii. 104 


that their Ships. . should be restored . . but ^uajincc/ 

il was resolved upon by both houses, togive tb 



MAiir, 
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300000. 1653 Holcroft Procopius ir. 38 But themalne ofall: 
studies he not [etc.]? 1683 Cave Pcc/aiastici, Chrysostom 
SOI The main of the Church was destroyed [by fire] in tlaee 
hours space. 1693 Mem. Cnt. Teckety iv. 49 He assaulted 
them in the Front with (he main of his .^rmy. 17x1 Addiso.v 
Sped. No. 47 T 9 The Persons we laugh at may in the main 
of their Characters be much wiser Men than our selves. 
1750 Johnson Rambler- No. 68 ^ 3 The main of life is 
composed of small incidents. 1781 Wesley Wks. (1872) IV. 
2T5 He has sufficiently proved the main of his hypothesis. 
1845 Stephen Comm. Laws Eng;. (1874) 1 . 119 If a lord had 
a parcel of land detached from the inain of Ins estate. x88o 
Blackmore Mary Anerley II. xvi. 279 The main of their 
cargo was landed. 1880 Annie R. Ellis Sylvesfra II. 275 
She told him the main of the morning's new.s. 1903 Contemp. 
Rev. Feb. 190 The main of us have never set eyes upon 
a Dane before, 

+ 7. The object aimed at j end, purpose. Obs. 
Perh. orig. a term of archery. Cf. Main sb? 2. 
t6 10 Hkal^y Epictetus* Ma/t. {1636) 6 The ayme of 
appetite, is to attaine what it affecteth. and the maine of 
dislike is to avoide what it disliketh. x6xo W, Folkingham 
Art of Survey To Rdr. 3, I ayme not at the Racke nor the 
Slack, the qualified Mcane is the Maine of my Marke. *623 
Webster Duchess Malji 11. i, Bos. You say you would 
fain be taken for an eminent courtier? Cast. 'Tis the very 
main of my ambition. 1633 B. Jonson Tale of a TuSwi. 
iv, \Vee have by this meanes disappointed him. And that 
was all the maine I aimed at. 1652 R. Boremak Country- 
mans Catech. i. 1 This Happinesse (or the Salvation of our 
Soules) being the maine of all our enlarged desires. X657 
Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer 173 Therefore differing so much 
in the main of the Feast, they would not comply with 
them. 

8 . A principal channel, duct, or conductor for 
conveying water, sewage, gas, or electricity, e. g. 
along the street of a town. (Cf. main drain^ 
1707-T2 S.V. Main a. 8 b.) 

1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Building-^ Where any Stock- 
Blocks of Wood with Plugs, or any Fire.Cocks, were made 
and fix’d on any Mains [etc.l. siSzAnu. Reg. 120/t Wooden 
pipes were inserted into the mains in almost every street, 
x^8 Murdoch in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 125 The gas.. is 
conveyed by iron pipes into .. gazometers, .. previous to its 
being conveyed through other pipes, called mains, to the 
mill. 1825 Loudon Eneycl. Agric. 658 The use of both the 
large and small mains is to feed the various trenches with 
water, which branch out into at! parts of the meadow. 1871 
Tyndall Fragm. Sci, (1879) II, xvi, 449 The electric mam 
carrying the outgoing current. *894 Nat. Observer 189/2 
Take the case of a lead*mpe led into a block of houses from 
the iron main. 1895 S. P. Tho.upson & E. Thomas Eledr, 
Tab. <V Mem. 4 In factory wiring it is often preferred to 
keep the positive and negative mams far apart 
fif» x86s Masson Rec. Brit. Philos, i. 15 It is not only 
Britain . . that the writer accuses of this folly of not drawing 
Us philosophy from the main. 

b. In jocular phr. To turn on the inain^ to 
begin to weep copiously, 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xvi, Blessed if I don't think he’s 
got a main in his head as is always turned on. 1857 
Bradley (C. Bede) Verdant Green iit. xi. 90 You’ve no idea 
how' she turned on the main, and did the briny! 1878, 
M. C. Jackson Chaperon's Cares I. x. taS The mains were 
turned on, and tears fiowed until weeping became infectious. 

9. Short for mainsail (obs.), mainmast. 

*535 Stewart Crom Scot. I. 373 Tha led thame in with 
musall, fuk, and mane. 1894 Times 7 Apr. 7/3 All the 
.ships . . were gaily decked with bunting, the German flag 
flying at the main.^ 1903 Blackw, Mag. Apr. 523/1 Skiffs 
with weli.reefcd mains scudded for sheltering creeks. 

10. techn. a. ? A principal vein of mineral, b. 
A main line- of railway. 

1867 Musgrave Nooks ^ Corners H. 2 A wide main of 
this mineral lies beneath the stupendous masses of dark 
blueish rock, 1892 Daily News 8 June 2/3 The railway will 
be a double main. 

Main (mein), sb.^ Sc. and north. Also 5 mayn; 
//. 6 maynis,manis,maiiies, 7 maynes,maiiines, 

8 mainse. [Aphetic f. Dosiain, Demesne,] 
ti. Mains or main lands ^ demesne lands. Obs. 
X4S4 in 14/A Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm. App. iii. lo The 
sayde Andrew Kcr .«ml gyff..tyl the sayde Thom. Robson,, 
his mayn landis of Hownum. *57^5 Descr. Isles Scot. 
in Skene Celtic Scot. 111 . App. 436 The said John Stewart 
hes it alt under maynes. 

2. pi. The farm attached to a mansion house ; 
a home farm. (Now esp. retained in Scotland in 
the names of farms, e. g. the Mains of Forthar,) 

*533 Clyfford in St. Papers Hen. Vlll, IV. 633 
Wher we brynt theis lownes that is to wite, Sesfurih.. 
Sesfurth Mayns, Mows Mayns .. Cavertone Mayns [etc.]. 
* 57 Ji -4 Reg. Prixy Council Scot. Ser. 1. II. 320 The landis 
mams and cornis of Sanct Thomas Chapel!, a 1578 Lindesay 
(Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S^.T.S.) I. 226 sail haue the 
manis of Kirkforther for it. 1589 Wills ^ Inv. N. C. 
(Surtees i860) 164, I geue to Mathew Forster,. .Edder^toun 
east hall, and the maynis thairoff. 1597 Skene De Verb. 
Sign.^ Af/twenV/rt, . . ane mainnes, or domaine landes, ... 
Because they ar laboured and inhabited be the Lorde, and 
proprietar of the samin. x6o6 in North Riding Rec. (x88x) 
1 . 48 John Dodsworth of Massam Maynes. 1766 W. Gordon 
Gen. CouHiiHgJto. 468 The tenants and Mainse fall now to 
be debited for crop 1765. 1769 De Foe's Tout Gt. Brit. 

IV. 72 Every Nobleman’s House (in Scotland) hath what 
they call the Mains, where their ikmd-labourcrs, Grooms, 
and every Body belonging to the Stable and Poultry, 
reside. 1814 Scott Wav. xv, That the Bailie should send 
his own three milk cows down to the mains for the use of 
the Baron’s family. 1834 H. Miller Scenes A Leg. xxvii. 
(*857) 398 He was employed.. at the Mains of Invergorden. 

Main (mc^n), sb.^ Also 6-7 maine, masTie. 
£Of obscure history. 

F rom the early usein antithesis with by (which seems In the 
game of hazard lo have meant the same as chance in the 


later language) the word would appear to be an absolute 
or elliptical application of Maim a. (Cf. Main chance.) 
The usual view that the word is a. F. main * hand ' has no 
evidence; quot. c 1685-8 in sense 3 prob. embodies a mere 
etymological speculation.] 

1, In the game of hazard, a number (from five 
to nine inclusive) called by the * caster* before the 
dice are thrown. 

* If he “throws in”, or “nicks”, he wins the sum played for 
from the banker or “setter "...If the caster “ throws out "by 
throwing aces, or deuce, ace (called crabs), he loses... If the 
caster neither nicks nor throws out, the number thrown is 
his “chance", and he keeps on throwing till either the 
chance comes up, when he wins, or till the main comes up, 
when he loses ’ {Eucycl. Brit. s.v. Hazard). 

1580 Lu. Offaley in Stanyhurst yEneist etc. (Arb.) 153, I 
loathe too see them [sc. dice-players) sweare, .,When they the 
mayne haue lost ; Forgetting al thee byes, that weare With 
God and holye goast, *580 Lyly EupAuesiAzh.) 289 Not vn- 
lyke the vse of foule gamesters, who nauing lost the maine by 
true iudgement, thinke to face it out with a false oath. X598 
Barckley Felic, Man Pref., Diceplayers, that gaine more by 
the bye then by the maine. <*1635 Corbet Poems (1807) 
128 Amongst the gamsters, where they name thee (the pox] 
thicke At the last maine, or the last pocky nicke. 1665 
Earl Dorset Song written at Sea vii, To pass our tedious 
Hours away, We throw a merry Main. 1684 Otway 
Atheist 111. i, The Main was Seven, and the Chance Four. 
1726 Art f( Myst. of Gaming Exposed 29 Ixiadcd or 
Scooped Dice are. .changed as often as the Main and 
Chance, or Occasion requires. 1731 Fielding Plod. Husb. 
11. Xj La. Char, Eleven mains together, Modern ; you are 
a devil. Mr. Gayiuit. She has alwaj’S great luck at 
Hazard. *777 Colman Epil. Sheridan*s Sck. Scand. (1883) 
76 Seven’s the main. *837 Thackekav Ravenswing viii. 
He likes to throw a main of an evening. x88x Shorthouse 
y. Inglesant (1882) 11 . 306 Come and take yonr chances in 
the next main. 1894 Masicelvne Sharps tf Flats 255 The 
first throw made by the player is called the ‘main ’. 

1* fiS' ^P* coupled with or in antithesis to by 
(see By./?.- i). Obs. 

* 5 ^ 7 * *S^ [see By sbA ij. 1589 Warner Alb. Eng. Prose 
Addit. 155 Whatsoeuer thy play be in Affrick, let hence- 
forth the Mayne be Italic. *593 Shaks. a Hen. F/, 

1. t. 208 Then lets make hast away, And looke vnto the 
maine. 1595 Maroccus Ext. (Percy Soc.) 12 Horse. No, 
no, his minde was on the twentieth dale of the moncth fol- 
lowing, when his money was due. Bankes. Tis good to 
haue an eie to the maine. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. fV, iv. i. 47 
To so rich a mayne On the nice hazard of one doubifull 
houre, 1602 Daniel Civ. Wars vii. xxv, The doubtful Dye 
of War cast at the Main Is such as one bad Chance may 
lose you all. *6x2 R. Daborne CAn turtid Turke 8 Deale 
Merchantdike, put it vpon one maine, And throw at all. 
1676 Towerson Decalogue 462 Recreations .. must con- 
sequently be . . used as things on the by and not as the main. 
1781 Westm. Mag. IX. ^4 When each grave Sen.-kior the 
sport promotes. And throws the main wiih^cogg’d and 
loaded votes. 

1 2. A match (at archery, boxing, bowls). Ohs. 

Cf. Main sb.^ 7. But in the first quoL a maine may pos- 
sibly be Amain adv, 

1589 Nashe Martins Mont/ts Mind To Rdr. C^b, To 
shooie a maine for the vpshot, at the fairest markes of 
all. x8i2 sporting Mag. XXXIX. 19 The champion has won 
a main, and certainly MoUneux could have no chance in 
any combat with him. 1886 Cheshire Gloss. s.v., A main 
at bowls is a match pbayed by a number of couples, the 
winners again playing in couples against each other till one 
man is left the victor. [Cf. Welsh main in 3.J 
3 . A match fought between cocks. Hence of/ax. 
a number of cocks engaged in a match. Welsh 
(see quot. 1770); transf, (see quot. 1886). 

(c x68s-8 MS. Life of Alderman Barnes In Brand Pop. 
Antiq. (18x3) I. 481 His chief Recreation was Cock-fighting. 
..One Cock particularly he had, called ‘Spang Counter', 
which came off victor in a great many b.-iitles a la main. 
17x6 Loud. Gaz. No. 5429/4 There xvjJl lie By-Batlles, . . 
And in the Afternoon will begin the main Mateo.] 1760 R. 
Heber Horse Matches ix, 154 A Main of Cocks were 
fought between the D. of Cleveland and Ld. Northumber- 
land. X770 S. Pecce in Archorologia (1775) I. *49 The 
Welsh-main consists, we will suppose of sixteen pair of 
cocks ; of these the sixteen conquerors arc pitted _a second 
time ; the eight conquerors of these are pitted a third time ; 
the four conquerors the fourth time; and lastly, the two 
conquerors of tbe.se are pitted a fifth time. 182B Scott 
F. Pi. Perth xxi. Laying schemes for massacring men on 
Palm Sunday, as if he were backing a Welsh main, where 
all must fight to death. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xyii. 
IV, 57 The dexterity with which he .. turned conversation 
away from matters of state to a main of cocks or the 
pedigree of a racehorse. 1880 Jefferies Gr. Feme F. 59 
He could swear and drink no more, nor fight a main of 
cocks ever>' Sunday afternoon on his dining room table. 
a886 Cheshire Gloss. s.v.. There is also the lerm Welsh 
jnnin, applied in a secondary sense to voting ; voting until 
two only arc left in, and then for those two alone. 1890 
H. Frederic Laxvton Girl 33, I've seen dog-fights and 
cock-mains in England. 

Main (m^^n), sb.-^ Also 7 meane. [a. F. main.’] 

+ L. Her. The hand. Obs, 

x688 R. Holme Armoury 103/2 Our old EncHsh terms 
were.. Maine for Hand. Meane Dexter for R. Hand. 

2. * A banker’s shovel for coin * (Knight 1S75). . 
Cf. F. /;/<zx*/;, ‘ pclle de iCle, h manche de bob tr«-court ’ , 

(Littre). I 

Main (ni?n),a. Forms: [iinfie5en-],3in£Bin, | 
4-7 mayn, 5 Sc. mane, 5-7 mayne, 6-7 maine, 
maigne, 5- main. [Frob. partly repr. OE. 
vtsepfn- (Main in compounds, and partly an 
adoption of the cognate ON. me^enn, megn adj., 
strong, powerful; in some uses (e,g. in Main sea 
= ON. mefesisidr) it seems lo represent ON. 1 
(« Main rA.i) in compounds. | 


It is doubtful whether the development of the Eng. U'ord 
owes anything to the influence of OF. maine, maigne 
great L. magnus. The OFr. word is purely poetical, and 
occurs chiefly as an epithet of kings and noble.s; it may 
prob. have influenced the use of main by RIE. poet*?, but 
the only unequivocal evidence ofits adoption is the 15th c. Sc. 
Alexandir the snane, Ckarlis ilte mane (see Mane a.).] 

1. Strong, vigorous, mighty; possessed of, mani- 
festing, or exerting, great physical strength or 
force, t a. Said of acts or activities which imply 
force or energy. Obs. 

[Beowxtlf 1519 (Gr.) MicjenraiS foiTjeaf hildebille.] 13. . 
Caw. tf Gr. Knt. 336 No more mate ne dismayd for hys 
mayn dintez. <7x400 Destr. Troy6gxs He myst of he nion 
with his mayn dynt, c x6oo in Boys' Wks. (1629) 626 Jesu 
thy loue within me b so maine, .. That with thy loue my 
heart is well nigh rent. 1629 Maxwell tr. Herodian (1635) 
273 If they be driven to fly, or pursue the enemie, their long 
loose garments are a maine let to them. 2641 Baker Chron. 
(1660) 87 'I'hts uas a main blow to Prince Lewis, and the 
last of hb battels in England. 1644 Digbv Plans Soul 
(*645) 33 These two powerful! motives . . have so maine an 
influence in mens actions.^ 1653 H. More Antid, Ath. 11. 
viii. (17x2) 62 Without main violence done to our Faculties 
we can in no wise deny it. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 243 Soar- 
ing on main wing. 1671 — Samson X634 Those two massie 
Pillars 'I’hat lo the arched roof gave main support. 1671 
H. FouLrs Hist. Rom. Treasons iir. ii. 136 She also gave 
a main stroke against Ceccluno. 

b. force, stretigihytiQ.i Exerted 

to the fuU, sheer. Esp. in phr. by (or f^u/M) 
main force\ f similarly, by or xoith main sirengtk, 
dint., power., cottrage, importunity, labour. \With 
main /<?^V=by sheer force of reasoning. 

[Beowulf 2678 (Gr.) J>a Ren guScynlng marSa gemunde, 
majenstrengo, sloh hildebille. rt 1000 Guthlac 1x05 (Gr.) 
]>£s weres stihtung, mod & *54* Becon 

ChHstmas Bang. F viij, Therfore ought all men.. with all 
mayne & francke courage to apply themselues to the dili- 
gent practysc of good workes. 1579 IxiVi Euphues {Axis.) 
XXX Loue creepeth into the minde by priuie craft, and 
keepeth hb liolde by maine courage. 1579 Fulke Ref. 
Rastel 734 M. R. hath gotten the day, and that with maine 
logike. XS93 Shaks. 2 Hem VI, ^ 1. i. 208 'J’hat Maine, which 
by maine force Warwicke did winne. 1605 Verstecan Dec. 
Intell. iii. (1628) 56 By meere valour and maine force of 
annes they attained vnto their desired habitation. x6x3 
Shaks. Hett. VIII, 11. ii. 7 A man of my Lord Caidinalb, by 
Commission, and maine pow'cr tooke ’em from me. x6$t 
Hobdes Govt. 4 - Soc. iii. ^ 9. 43 Each one.. is suppos’d, with 
all hb main might, to Intend the procurement of those 
things which are necessary to his own preservation. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist, 11. v. § 16 Next Night they on afresh ; and, 
with main Force, pluckea up the ponderous Coffin upon the 
Pavement. <i x68o Butler Rem. (1750) 11 . 68 'fo prosecute 
hb suit, till be recover it against him by main Importunity. 
*687 Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. t. x8 They [old Galjeys] 
were carried by main strength over the Isthmus of Corinth. 
*697 tr. Le Comte's Mem. <5* Rem. China iv. 1x737) By 
main labour they drained the water. 1755 Smollett Quix, 
(1803) II. 182 We were. .by main dint of rowing kept from 
running a-grounU. x8xo Scott Lady of L. 1. xxiv. Vet with 
main strength his strokes he drew. 1849 Macaulay Htst, 
Eng, I. 1 . X23 To restrain his musqueteers and dragoons 
from invading by main force the pulpits of ministers. 

t c. Of motion, etc. ; Swift, speedy, rapid. 
A main pace or speed = at full speed. Ols. 

*577-^7 HoLiNSHEi)C//r<?H. (1807-8)11. 254 They were con- 
straind. .to run awaie a maine pase. 2581 Savile Tacitus, 
Hist. IV, xi. (1591) 17^ With a maine course [he] drewe the 
whole manage of affaires into his owne handes. 1607 Mark- 
ham Caval. 111. X. 51^ Some Horsemen. .wil. .breake into a 
maine ebace and .sogiue their Horse a sweate. 1609 Dekker 
RaverCs Aim. C, Citizens, Schollers and Saylers thinke a 
horse neuer goes fast enough though be run a maine gallop, 
a 1625 Fletcher Cust. Country 1. i, We saw e’m Making 
with all maine speed to ’ih port. 1632 J. Hayward tr. 
Biondi's Eromena 4 Gallcpping a maine speede out of the 
Quirie. 

fd. By or with main hand', with a strong 
hand, forcibly. Ohs. 

*567 Fenton Trag. Disc. Ep. Dcd., Vet, brydJinge wythe 
maxne hand, the humour of theyr inordinate luste. 2583 
Golding Calvin on Dent. Ixxit. 444 God therefore must be 
faine to ouermaster vs, and to tame vs by maine hande. 

fe. Of drink; Potent. Of a voice or cry: 
Loud. Of a fit, a storm : Violent Obs. 

13., Caw. 4- Gr. Knt. 497 pa5 men ben mery in mj'nde, 
quen J>ay ban mayn drynk. 2582 Stanyhurst eEneis in. 
(Arb.) 72 With mayne noise lified lolhcsiayne souIeJastlyc 
We shouted. i6xx Sfeed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xv. (1623' 810 
[He] made towards hb Pages with a maine cr>’. 1627 Aur. 
Abbot Narr. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 11659) I, 449 My main 
fit of the Stone did call upon me to get me to the Counirey. 
1528 Digby Voy. Medtt. (x 868 ) 51 It was a maine storme. 

*t‘2. Of an army, host, multitude; Great in num- 
bers; numerous; ‘mighty*; powerful in arms. 

In ifi-iyth c., the usual epithet distinctive of a 
complete and equipped army, as opposed to small 
or irregular forces. Main battle : a pitched battle, 
as opposed to mere skirmbhing. Obs. 

[a 900 CV.VEWULF Crist 877 (Gr.) Swa on s>-ne beors 
up cymeO mx-^tenfolc micel.] tf 1400-50 
He had of men out of mynde many majm 
More Dyaloge 111. Wks. 227/2 That company, 
b such a main multitude, c 1540 tr. Pol.t 
(Camden No. 29) 42 Ketumed againe •I’hcv coo 


by light skinmshe^ ^^^%ir2r7es Lox^e C. t. 29 King 
tn do»nc. .with o mayne force. 

Philip .determined.. to wrne d g gj Hogetroups 
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bush. i6o2 Carew Cornwall (1769) 149 To withstand any 
great Navie ormaigne invasion. 16x2 Davies Why Ireland^ 
etc. 19 This young Prince.. with a traine of yong Noble- 
men and Gentlemen,, .but not with any maine army, came 
ouer to take possession ofhis new Patrimony. 1620 Shelton 
Qnix, iv'.iii. II. 34 My Father knew that this Giant, .would 
pass with a main power into my Land. 

3. Of material things, animals, etc. : Of great 
size or bulk. (Sometimes connoting strength, 
resisting power, or the like.) Ohs. exc. dial. 

[Be<nvul/ 20 <^^ (Gr.) Ic on ofoste S«feng micle mid mun- 
dum mKXenbyrSenne hordgestreona., axooo Bocih. Mctr. 
V. 16 05 him on innan fel5 muntes mmi^enstan.l c 1203 Lay. 
15292 i^)nne muchelne m$in clubbe he bar an bis rugge. 
13. . Gaju. 4* Gr.Knt. 187 pe mane pf pat maynbors. CX400 
Destr. Troy 8748 The iriet stones. .lemet so fight, ledes 
might se Aboute midnyght merke as with mayn torches. 
a 1400-50 A texander 3032 pan mys out of pis marras as any 
mayn fojces Come furth. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D’Acosia's 
Hist. l 7 idics IV. iv. 212 In their Temples they set vrae maine 
Images of pure golde. 1607 Walkington* O^t. Glass 125 
Hoist vp to the ridge of a maine billow, c 1630 Risdon 
Sjirv. Devon § 329 (1811) 340 A man of extraordinary 
strength and stature. A main stone,, .by him thrown a far 
distance, witnesseth the one. 1667 Milton P . L . vl 654 
Themselves invaded next, and on thir heads Main Promon- 
tories flung. 1850 Cower Dial, in Proc. Philol. Soc. IV. 
222 Maiiii strong, fine (of growing crops). 1883 Hatnpshtre 
Gloss. S.V., * What a great main pond ! ’ 

b. Of quantity or amount: Large. Obs.^'s.z.diaL 
1609 Holland Amnt. Marcell. xxir. vii. 199 A maine 
deale of water breaketh forth. 1868 in tT. ^ Q. 4th Ser. II. 
287 My vowles eat a main deal of barley. 1804 Raymond 
Love iff Quiet Life iv. 34 He axed a main lot o‘ questions. 

4. Said of a considerable, uninterrupted stretch 
of land or water ; occas. also of void space. See 
Mainland, Main sea. 

«i548 Hall Chron.^ Hen. VIM (1550) 258 The army, .so 
returned home by land, through all the mayn contry of 
Scollande. 1553 Eden Treat. Newe Jnd. (Arh.) 7 The 
mayne South sea. 1577 R. Willes Eden's Decades Pref. 

1 The discouery of Peru, in the maigne west Indish lande. 
1630 R. foknsods Kin^i. Cominw. 119 Upon the West, 
the South, and the North, the maine Ocean incompasseih it. 
x66o tr, Amyraldttd Treat, cone. Relig, ni. vlii. 481 An 
infinite essence . .diffus'd infinitely in the mane space, beyond 
the world. 1667 Milton P . L . hi. 83 Whom no bounds 
Prescrib’d, no barrs of Hell. .nor yet the main Abyss Wide 
interrupt can hold. Ibid. vn. 279 Over all the face of Earth 
Main Ocean flow'd. 1867 Smyth S'rtiVor’s Word'bk.^ 
ice^ a body of impenetrable ice apparently detached from the 
land, but immovable. 

+ b. Of earth, rock: Forming the principal or 
entire mass; * solid’. Obs. 

1538 Lei.and Itin. V, 79 Penbroke . . standhh on a veri 
maine Rocki Ground, isw Warner /I 1, vl. (1589) 
18 The entrance is so straite, Cut out the rough maine stonie 
Rocke. x6xs G. Sandys 7 'rav. 174 In the vineyards are 
sundry places of burlall hewne out of the maine rocke. x6^2 
Lithgow Trav. 11. 56 The large promontore, .eight miles in 
length, being the face of a square and maine Rocke. 1638 
Junius Paint, Ancients 68 Fountames gushing forth out of 
a main rock. X647 Spricce Anglia Rediv. 111. i. (1854) 133 
Sir Charles Lloyd, .had added to the strength of its natural 
situation, .having cut out of the main earth several works, 
fc. Of main 'white •. mainly of white. Obs. 

1523 Fitzherb. Iltisb. § 68 Put.. to your coloured mares 
of majme whyte, a horse of colour of mayn whj’tc. 

f5. Of an affair, event, etc.: Highly important; 
having great results or important consequences; 
momentous. Rarely const, to. Obs. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions Ep. Ded. (1887)4 Many and 
maine affaires of your estate. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. 
Epit., Hasten we to our purposed prosecution of State 
matters, malner, and of more note. 1613 Shaks. Heti, VII I, 
m. ii. 215 What croste Diuell Made me put this maine 
Secret in the Packet 1 sent the King? ^ 1619 Fletcher 
Mad Lover m. i, 'Tis a maine worke and full of feare, a 1626 
Bacon New Atl, (1900) 19 So you see, by this maine 
Accident of Time, wee lost our Tiaffique with the Americans. 
1643 Miuton Divorce 11. ix. ^yks. 1851 IV. 85 In competi- 
tion with higher things, as religion and charity in mainest 
matters. 1667^ — E. vi. 471 That, which thou aright 
Beleivst so mam to our success. 1671 — P. R, i. 112 They 
all^ c<^mit the care And management of this main enter- 
pnzeTo him their great Dictator, 

b. Of a person : Great, mighty (in power, rank 
or position), rare. 

[<2900 Cynewulf 917 (Gr.) Waldendescyme, mis^en- 
Ciminges.] cxe^a Destr. 10290 The Mirmydons hade 
mynd of pe mayne Iroiell. Ibid. 10294 inony of bo 
Mtrmydons H.mayn knight slogh. 1623 Fletcher & 
i\0WLEY Maid tn Mill iii. li, How dare you (Sirrha), ’gainst 
^ main aperson, A man of so much Noolenoteand honour. 
Put up this base complaint ? 

8 . Of things in general, qualities, conditions, 
actions, etc. : Very great (in degree, value, etc.); 
i highly remarkable (for some quality indicated by 
F sb.) ; very great or considerable of its kind. 
(Occas. in superlative.) Obs. exc. dial. 

[cxoooAgs. Gosp. Matl.x.xv. 31 ponne mannes sunu cvm5 
on hys mmsen-brymme.) 13.. Gaw. t^Gr. A'nt.g^ OfLm 
ma)^ meruayle. bat he my^t trawe. CX400 Dcstr Trov 
8807 pen raaistcrs gert imake, all with mayn crafie, Fovre 
lampvs full light. 0x400-50 Alexander 3777 pai whtlv 
him sente . . Of mony & of mekill quat mayn giftis leee 
Jewel Def Apot. (i6ix) 41 And this he reckoneth for a 
great m.Tine lie. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 22 
Main evils you know must have main remmedics. i6ooHe\^ 
WOOD xst Pt. Edw. IVf Wks. 1874 I, 32 Affaires, 1 mean, of 
so maine consequence, a 1619 Fletcher Mad Lover u. 
ii, And to purchase This day the company of one deare 
Custard, Ora messe of Riceap Thomas, needs a maine wit. 
1634 Relaf. Ld. Baltimore's Plantat (1865) 8 The losse of 
much linncD, and amongst the rest, I lost the best of mine 


which is a very maine losse in these parts. X638 Featly 
Strict. Lyndom. 11. ix And indeed this is one of our mainest 
exceptions against the Roman Church, a x6s6 Ussher 
Ann. vi. (1658) 96 Cyaxaresand Cyrus, march against the 
Babylonian King and Croesus, and gain a main Victory 
against them. x663 H. More Div. Dial. II. 437 He pro- 
fesses he understandscicarly the truth of severall Prophecies 
of the mainest concernment. 1672 Marvell Rth.fransp, 
1. 80 We shall find ere we have done that there is still a 
mainer reason. 1815 Scott Guy M. v, It's a main untruth. 
1883 Stevenson 7 'reas. Isl. 11. xil. (x886) 95 It [the island) 
were a main place for pirates once. 

b. With sb. indicating a person or agent : Great, 
remarkable, or pre-eminent for the quality or 
characterislics indicated. Obs. exc. dial. 

cx^ooDesir. T'rxy' 12260 The!amon..manast horn mightily 
as his mayn fos. 1642 Rogers Naaman 346 That carnail 
reason is a maine enemy to all the matters of revealed 
truths. X654 Whitlock Zootomia 497 Many a one that in 
his own conceit is a main Husband, and is forward enough 
to call some.. prodigall, will bee found to live, as I said, but 
in another Street of it. X69X Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 328 
Mathew Hazard., a main Incendiary in the Rebellion. 
1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. v. ii, I am a main bungler at a 
long story. x86o Penruddocke Content 31 (E. D, D.) Yow 
be a main fool. 

% c. Main and . - . = Main adv. (Cf. fine 
and . . , nice and . . .) dial. 

X762 Collins Mtsc. 13 (HalUw.) Observing Dick looked 
mam and blue. 1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvias L. xxi. II. 
121 T’shop is doing main an* well, 1895 ‘ Rosemarv ’ Chil- 
terns V. 163 He’s a main an* bad, and 1 believe as 'ee’s took 
for death. 

7. Chief in size or extent ; constituting the bulk 
or principal part; the chief part of (that which is 
denoted by the sb.). Main body^ battle, the body 
of troops which form the bulk of an army or armed 
force, marching between the vanguard and the rear. 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 1. 5. 8 Lord Clifford and Lord 
Stafford all a-brest Charg’d our maine Battailes Front. x6oo 
— A. y, L. ill. v. 103 To gleane the broken eares after the 
man That the maine haruest reapes. 1603 Knolles Hist, 
Turks (1621) 195 In the maine battell he stood himselfe ; the 
vauntgard was conducted by Temurtases. 1640 Fuller 
fosepfi's Coat (1867) ix The apostle, commending the 
Corinthians, meaneth the main and general body of the 
church, though there might be many stragglers justly to be 
reproved, x&ja "Rogesis N aaman'to Rdr., Into which the 
maine sap of the root is carried. 1670 Cotton Espemon 1. 

III, HI The King of Navarre commanded the Vant-Guard 
of the Army, and his Majesty himself the main Battel, reserv- 
ing the command of the Rear for the Duke of Espernon. 
XW7 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 78 Whether 
you march'd in one main body, or in several columns. X76X 
Hume Hist. Eng.\\. xxviL X31 Lord Howard led the main 
body of the first line. 1775 Johnson Lei. to Mrs. Thrale 
I Aug.^ Our business is to pursue their main army, and dis- 
perse It by a decisive battle. 1807 Southev Esprietld's 
Lett. I. 277 Of the baptismal names the main proportion 
are Saxon and Norman. x8x* Wellington Disp. 28 July 
in Examiner 24 Aug. 535/2 The main body of the allied 
army ts..on the AdajaandZapardiel rivers. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng, iv.^ I. 456 The sturdy country gentlemen who 
formed the main strength of the Tory party. 

fb. Referring or pertaining to all or the ma- 
jority; general. Obs. 

*599 Shaks. Hen. V, i. ii. 144 We do not meane the cours- 
ing snatchers onely, But Jeare the maine intendment of the 
Scot, x6o2 — Ham. 1. iii. 28 Which is no further, Then the 
maine voyce of Denmarke goes witball. 26x3 — Hen. VII I, 

IV, i, 31 By the maine assent Of all these Learned men, she 
was diuorc’d. cx6i8 Fletcher Queen of Corinth 11, iii. 
For I am nothing now but a maine pestilence Able to poy* 
son all a 1638 Mede tVks. (1672) 761 There may be some 
Piasludiaof some particulars converted upon other motives, 
as a forerunner of the great and main Conversion, 

8 . Greater important above others of the kind ; of 
pre-eminent importance ; principal, chief, leading. 

1588 J, UoALL Demonstr. Discipi. (Arb.) 42^ They fight 
hard against this, because it striketb at a maine pillar of 
their kiugdome, 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pot. iv. I. § 2 In every 
grand or main public duty which God requiretb at the hands 
ofhis Church. 1602 Shaks. i. l 105 And this (I lake 

it) Is the maine Moiiue of our Preparations. 1618 Bolton 
Florus (1636) 47 Capua.. once accounted after Rome, and 
Carthage, the third maine City of the World. 2633 Bp. 
Hall Occas. Mcdit. 138 Every parcell thereof shall seeme 
maine and esscntiall. 1651 Hoodf.s Lernath. 111. xxxiv. 210 
Submission to that main Article of Christian faith, that 
Jesus is the Christ. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 221 If what was 
urg’d Main reason to perswade immediate SVarr, Did not 
dissiyade me most.^ 1732 Serious C, i. (ed. 2) 25 They 
are like Heathens in all the main and chief articles of their 
lives. X779 Sheridan CriV/c II. ii. Let your under-plot have 
as little connection with your main-plot as possible. 1852 
H. Rogers Eel, Faith (1853) 166, I went carefully over all 
the main points of the argument. x86o Tyndall Glac. ii. 
xxi. 341 ^I^. Thomson’s main thought was familiar to me 
Jong_before his first communication .. appeared, 2865 Lecky 
Ration. II. v. 178 The main champions of tyrannicide were 
the Jesuits. 2867 Freeman Norjn. Cong, (1876) 1. App. 779 
The statements may be grouped under two main heads. 

h. Chief or principal in permanent relation to 
others of the same kind or group. In many 
collocations, e. g. main drain, road, street, server, 
pipe, stream, root, line (of a railway), sometimes 
written with a hyphen. 

a 1490 Botonek //iVi. (Nasmith 1778) 260 The hyest toure 
called the mayn, id cst myghtyest toure aboue all the iiii 
lowres. 2551-^ Itsv. in H. Hall Eliz. Soc. (1887) 151 Twoo 
great stanuing chestes withe one mayne cheste. 2568 
Grafton Chron. II. 23 The maine roofe of the great Church 
v«r consumed and brent with lightnyng. 2610 

W. rOLKiNCHAM of Survey 11. v, 55 Plant not the Table 
at cuerj* Angle, but,, .extend from some fewe I^Iaine Angles 
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..Base lines.. for Boundaries. i6n! W I n . 

Homew. Card. (1626) 15, I vtterly dislike tl« miS"- 
those great Gardiners, that .. would haue themune^’ 

(1896) 167 Mendingeone of tlie ma ne pypes oC the (W 
J667 MlLTOn/’. IV. 033 The neather flS .eS' 
into four mam Streames. 1707-11 Hortimek Uuti (>■ ' 

''"p 

carry off the Water from the whole Level , 

Extract of yrnl. (1749) n? They made no oorestS 
they had earned me thro’ the mam-street, from one cod 
the town to the other. 28x8 Scott Hh, MW 
Opening.. the wicket of the main-gate. 18*0 W Iniv 
Sketch Bk. I. 50 After turning from the main nid cc 
narrow lane. 2840 Dickens Bam, Budge Uvii, 
meant to cut off the main-pipes, sb that there migh! be" * 
water. 2858 Lytton Ilshat wilt he do i. i, Ihe maiaa.-' 
was lined with booths. 2865 Trollope til • 

At Taunton there branched away from the main-line in- 
line which was to take her to Pcrivale. 1876 Encjclf 
IV, 467/2 A rate of fall of i in 120. .is desirable. .forait: 
sewer. 2878 Act 41 <5- 42 Viet. c. 77 § 15 Where it appe:: 
to any highway authority that any highway ..ongbtt 
becomeamain road by reason of its beinga mediumofR:: 
munication between great towns [etc.). 1879 SniG. See--. 
Lect. Archil, 1. 19^ An eastern transept, in addWoatoii 
at the main crossing. 2884 Bower & Scott be Scr 
Phaner, 357 The subsidiary roots. .in this class. .usuaHvL 
exceed the main-roots in thickness. 2889 Spectator 
331/2 The burglar who leaves the back-door oyenforese; 
in case the policeman should enter by themaineniraQ«^ 

+ 9. Main flood : • a. High water, b. A lir^’ 
or fiill-flowiDg body of water. Also main !i: 
(in quot.y^.). c. The ocean or Main bea. Oh 

c 2303 Reg. Pal. Dunelm. (Rolls) III. 40 Et cadem 
mensurari debet a le mainflod, quandoeadem aqua itx i. 
utsit plena de bank' en bank*. 23x1 Ibid.l. 8 Eademi;: 
mensurari debet ad mayne flod. 1549-6* Sternhold & li 
Ps. cxiv. 8, I meane the God which from hard rocks Do:- 
cause mayne flouds appeare. 2355 W. Watrf-m.ls 
Facions Pref. 21 Riuers, and inaigne floudes, whidie..ot'.: 
flowed the neighboured aboute. 1596 Shaks. Mtnh.y.\ 
i, 72 You may as well go stand vpon the beach, Acd W i' 
maine flood baite his vsuall height. 2596 DAmunx 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. I, 35 Quhatevir land is belucbc il'- 
twa mane fiudes Forth southward, and Tai nonhwaid,Fi-- 
IS called. 260^ Camden Rem. (1637) 23 If I should k, 
enter into consideration thereof, I should be over-wheb.' 
with maine tides of matter. 

10. Nant. in the sense * pertaining to, connede- 
with, or near the mainmast or mainsail’, as mif 
bonnet, -boom, -botvlines, -bridles, -capstan, dhak: 
'\-dryngeif), -hatch, -hatchway, -hold, ’jiau 
+ -knight, -lifts, -parrels, -pendant, 

-royal-mast, -shrouds, -spencer, sittddkW-^ 
-tack, -tackle, -truck, -trttss, -tyes. Also 
BRACE, etc. _J 

248s Naval Acc. Hen. VII {fm 37 Mayne shro^^; 
Ibid. 39 Maine perells. Ibid. 47 Malnestaies..hla5T«ir- 
Ibid. 48 Mayne trusses. Ibid., Majme lakkes. 
Mayne lyfis. Ibid., Mayne Bowlynes. Ibjd. 53 
drynges, 1495 /Wn’ 298 Majme Jeres. .iU, 

Accid. Yng, Seamen 14 The maine-shroudcs and 
Ibid. 15 The maine bowling and bridles. 

Trav. (Chetliam Soc.) 225 The Sailors dri 
down the lower part of the main-sail and the 
they call the main-bowline or main bonnet. 

(ed. 4) S.V., Fore-kni^ht and Main-knight, 
are two short thick pieces of Wood carved, with j”*?” 
a Man fast bolted to the Beams upon iheserondDcc 
W. Rogers Voy. 34 He was lash’d to the Mam-Gears - 
drub'd. 2748 Afison's Voy. i. viii. 80 f w/> of our 
shrouds, .broke. Ibid. x. 99 We. .lost a main -ri, 

boom. 17^ Falconer Diet. Man’ne 1*7^1 
main-boom of abrig, sloop, or schooner. .J77*^ . 

(1790) V, 1914 The main-tack of the Disroveiy gav • 
2833 Marrvat P. Simple XV, The second j 

up the main-rigging. 183S Sm J. Ross 
VI. 87 The main and fore hatchwa)-. iSS- 0 
Diet. Trade, Chain-Males . .take their paiae from loe ? 
and are hence called hire-chains, main-cliains, or 
chains. 18G1 Sat. Rev, 22 June 635 Entire ffooo 

di22iness..is possessed by every sailor who moun 

maintruck of a manof-vvar. 1867 Smyth 0^01^ 
hk., Main-tnekic, a large and strong tackle, booked - , 
ally upon the main pendant. 1872 , join. 

Sher (1881) 46 The ship had no canvas left, .-jg. 

latter-s of the fore-topsail, and a piece of the m ■ J 
1897 Kipling Captains Conrageons m- he Unc 
. .sat stiffly on the main-hatch. ^ . .C 

11. Special collocations in teclinical uss 

hyphened) : main-bar (seequot.); ..rij 

main half-breadth (see qnots.) ; main a . . 
(see qtioL); main couple ‘ i®, 

trass in a roof ; main earth, the chief 1 : 

which the fox kennels ; f main-holder (see q 
main keel, the principal keel of a ship, a 'i.. 
giiished from the false keel and the ’ i-.r's 
master (? supposed by Disraeli to ® 
word for a colliery owner) ; in 

liuldins, (a) ‘ the principal P«.“ of 

a rudder’; {b) -the strong horizontal nen 
a windlass’ (Smyth Sailors 
(c) ‘the principal 'j” .f a lo&l 

1875 ); main-plate, the principal plate 

main-post Shipbuilding, the stcrn-pos ' 1 T ^ 
Bhlre, ?an old name for Wanvickshire , »» 
transom Shipbuilding rCnivth)! 

main-wale Nant., the lower j.i 

main-way, the gangway or in’ thh 

a mine; inain word, the term adopted w 
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dictionary to designate a word of sufficient im- 
portance to be regarded as a principal word, as 
distinguished from a subordinate '^vo^d or a com- 
bination (see Preface pp. xviii-xix) ; main-work 
Fortify ‘the enceinte or principal works inclosing 
the body of the place' (Knight Mcefu 1875). 

1897 Encycl. Sf-ori I. 341 (Driving), *Main»l>ar, the cross 
timberfixed to the polc'headjfrom which hang the swing*bars 
or leading bars, c 1850 Ritdim. Navi^. (Weale) i-^o*Afairt‘ 
breadth^ thebroadest part of the ship at any particular timber 
or frame. 1797 Encycl, Brit, (ed.3)XVII. 378/1 *Matn half 
breadth, is a section of the ship at its broadest part, c 1850 
Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 130 Main half-breadth, half of the 
main breadth. xSsS R. RIurray Marine Engines (cd. 3) 231 
*Main centre, in side-lever engines, is thestrongshaft upon 
which the side levers vibrate. 184a GwiLT^rr/«V. Gloss. 958 
The *main couples answer to the trusses. \Z<yj Encycl. Sfort 
1. 532(Hunting),*il//x;«r«?'M,thefox'sovynlairandbreeding 
place. i 638 R. Holme Armoury 11. 84/1 In the Root there 
IS The *Main-holder, which is that part of the root next the 
tree. 1769 Falco.ver Diet. Marine (1780) s.y. Keel, The 
false-keel, which is also very useful in preserving the lower 
side of the *main keel. 1845 Disraeli Sybil in. i, It’s as 
easy for a miner to speak to a *main-master, as it is for me 
to pick coal with this here clay. ^ 1850 Rudim. Navig. 
(Weale) 144 It [the rudder] is formed of several pieces of 
limber, of which the *main piece is generally of oak. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's^ Word-bk., Main-piece, the strong horizontal 
beam of the windlass. 1677 Moxon Mcclt. Exere. 22 Cut 
out of an Iron plate with a Cold (^hi’ssel the size and shape 
of the *Main-Plate. CX850 Rudim, Ntxvlg. (Weale) 131 
I ‘^Main post. 1626 B. JonsoN Masque of Owls, Though 
that have been a fit Of our ^main-shire wit. 1769 Fal- 
CON’BR Diet, Marine (1780) s.v. Wales, They are usually 
, distinguished into the *main-wale and the channel-wale. 
x 83 i Raymond Mining Gloss., *Maimvay, a gangway or 
principal passage. 1892 DaiV^ Wertw 3 Mar. 5/7 Counting 
‘ mainways passages, and cuttings of all descriptions. 1833 
SxRAiTH Fortif 3 Detached works are those which it some- 
times becomes necessary to construct beyond the range of 
the defensive musketry of the *main works. 

(mtfJn), adv. Now diaU [f. Main a. 
Cf, similar use of mighty ; also tbe use of ON. 
viegeit' (=*Main in very cheerful, 

megenmildr very mild, megenvel very well.] 
Very, exceedingly. (After the 17th c. chiefly in 
representations of rustic or illiterate speech.) 

x^-ytSt.Papers Chas. 1 , 17 May No. ai6 fol. 36 I (Hampsh. 
Gloss.), Sparing the Toppes of the Trees, which yeeld maine 
good knees. 1647 Lilly Chr, AsiroL xxxviii.220 A maine 
strong argument, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew s.v., Main* 
good, very good. X74x Richardson Pamela I. 201 Ay, said 
the Idiot, she is main good Company, Madam; no wonder 
you miss her, 1754 Foote Knights 11. i. (1765) 40 Waiter, 
Would you chustt any refreshment? Suck. A draught of 
ale, friend, for I’m main dry. 1794 Godwin Ca/. Williams 
I know, your honour, that it is main foolish of me to talk to 
you thus. i8z8 Scott Jrnl, II, 149, I was main stupid 
indeed, and much disposed to sleep. 1872 Punch 31 Aug. 
91/x Beg your pardon, sir; but I be main deaf, 10 be sure, 
1897 BAKiNC-GpuLD hladysof viii,TheSte\v- 

poney is a great house, and ours is a main little one. 
Main, obs. f. Mane, Moan. Maina, var. Mina 2, 
Mai*iL-l3race\ Naut. [SeeMAiNtz. andBuACB 
The brace attached to the main-yard, 

1487 Koval Acc. Hen. l^//»i896) 67 Mayne brases. i6z6 
CAPr. Smith Accid. Yng, Seamen 28 Ease your mayne 
brases. x8ox Cou Stewart Karr, in Nicolas Disp. 
Kelson (1845) IV. 309 By anothershot several ofihe Marines, 
while hauling on the main.brace shared the same fate. 1840 
R. H. Dana Bef, Mast xxiii. 69 All the rest of the crew., 
tallied on to the main brace. 

b. Naut. slang. To splice the main-brace : to 
serve out ‘grog'; hence, to drink freely. 

1805 Koval Ckron. XIII. 480 Now splice the main brace, 
1833 Marryat P. Simple xv, Mr. Falcon, splice the main- 
brace, and call the watch. 1835 Hr. Martiscau Autob/og, 
(1877)11. App. 480 Yesterday the captain shouted, for the 
first lime, ‘ oplice the main-brace 

SCad*Ii-bra<ce [See Main a. and Beace sb.^'l 
A principal brace; Mech. in a system of braces, 
that which resists the main strain. 

X794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) 1. 210 Main braces. - Are 
what the body [of the coach] hangs by. x8to Span’s Diet. 
Engin. If. 679 (Bridges) In Fig. 1394, U is the upper chord 
..M, main-brace. 

• Main cbance. [Main a.] 

+ 1 . A term in the game of Hazard ; •= Main 
sb,^ 1. In quots. only fg. or allusive, a. The 
venture or course of action from which most is 
hoped ; the likeliest course to obtain success. ^ To 
stand to the main chance ; ? to take one’s own risk. 
To look, have an eye, etc., to the main chance : to 
use one’s best endeavours, be solicitous (for some 
object), b. The general probability with regard 
to a future event or the success of an undertaking, 
c. The most important point risked^ or at stake; 
also, the general outcome of a series of events; 
the whole fortunes of a person, a nation, etc. Obs. 

1579 Lyly Euphnes (Arb.) X04 Good Father either con- 
tent your selfe with my choice [xr. of a husband], or lette 
mee siande to tbe maine chaunce. 1587 Holisshed Chr^. 
Scot. 300 Noihing could be cither more fond or foolish, than 
to fight at pleasure of the enimte. and to set all on a mame 
chance at his will and appointment. xS9x Greene Disc. 
Coosnage (1592) C3 When their oiher trades fail, .then to 
maintaine the main chance, they v>e the benefite of their 
wiues or friends, x§93 Nasiik Foitr Lett. Confut. 
Haue an eie to the matne-cbauncc, for so .sooner shall they 
vnderstand what thou hast said by mee of them, but iheyle 
goe necre to haue thee about the cares for this geare. 2597 

VOL. VI. 


Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, lu. L 83 A man may prophecie With a 
necre ayme, of the maine chance of things, As yet not come 
to Life. x6oo HoLLA,ND/.zV^ix.xviu.327Everyoneshould 
have lived and died according to the fatall course of his 
owne severall destinie, without the hazard of the whole and 
maine chance [L, suintna rerttui). Ibid, xxi, xvi. 402 So 
ashamed in themselves they were,.. and so mightily feared 
the losse of the verle maine chance at home, as if the encmie 
had beene already at the gates of the cittie. x6io — Cani. 
den's Brit. 1, 22 With whom the Romans for many yeeres 
maintained war,, .for theveryxnain-chanceof lifeand living. 
1623 PuRCHAS Pilgrims 11. 1822 It behoued the Bashaw to 
looketo the main chancefor thequenchingofthe Fire. 1655 
Fuller Ck. Hist. in. i. § 5 Yet withal] he was cnreAill of 
the main chance to keep the essentials of his Crown. X703 
Collier Ess, n. 67 None so fit to prescribe, to direct the 
enterprise, and secure tbe main-chance. 

2 . That which is of principal importance in life ; 
now esp, the opportunity of enriching oneself or 
of getting gain ; one's own interests. (Often in 
phr. to have an eye to, be careful of, the main 
chancel) 

1584 R. W. Three Ladies Lond. 1. Cijb, Trust me thou 
art as crafiie to haue an eye to the mayne chaunce; As the 
Taylor that oiit of seuen yardes stoic one and a halfe of 
durance. 1644 6 p. HALLA’mw. Rem. Wks. (1660) 11. 136 Shall 
>ve be lesse carefuH of the main-chance, even of the eternal 
inheritance of Heaven? x6<m Drydem Persins\\. (1697)497 
Be caieful still of the main Chance, my Son. 1698 C^ollicr 
Ess. Mor. SitbJ. II. (ed. 3) 136 Wise men will . . take care of the 
main Chance, andprovide for Accidentsand Age. X7sx John- 
son Rambler'^o. 1 16 r6My Master.. had all the good quali- 
ties which naturally arise from a close and unwearied atten- 
tion to themainchance. ty^qGRAytnCorr.w.Kic/iol/sijBii) 
69 Come quickly,if the main chance will suffer you. or 1 will 
know the reason why. x8*8 Lighis ^ Sha/les II. 159 A 
Scotchman looks only to the main-chance. i|o2 L. Stephen 
Stud. Biographer IV. i. 36 It. .cannot be said that an eye 
for the main chance is inconsistent with the poetical 
character, 

Maincheat, obs. form of Makchet. 
Main-course. Naut. ^Obs. [See Main a. 
and CounsE sb. 32.] == Mainsail. 

ciSiS Cocke LorelCs B. (Percy Soc.) 12 Some y* longe 
bote dyde launce, some mende y« corse. Mayne cone \re^ 
corse] toke in a refe byforce. 1610 Shaks. Temp. i. i. 38 
Down with the fop-Mast; yare, lower, lower, bring her to 
Try with Maine-course. 1626 (^apt. Smith Accid. Yng. 
Seamen 16 The maine course or a paire of courses. 1687 
B. Randolph Archipelago 102 Towards break of day we 
handed our main course, but before it was well secured the 
storm came. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1858) n. ii, Having no 
sails to work the ship with, hut a main course feta]. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 

Main-deck. Naut, [See Main a. and Deck 
sb. 2, 2 b.] a. In a man-of-war, the deck next 
below the spar-deck. b. In a merchantman, that 
part of the upper deck which lies between the 
poop and the forecastle. 

1748 Anson's Voy. iii. vii. 360 The crew. .were drawn itp 
landcrarmson the main.deck. 1798 Anti-Jacobin Flo. 
(1852) X89 We walk the main-deck. 1824 W. Irving T. Trns‘. 
(1849) 416 There was a shout of victorj' from the main-deck. 
*833 Marryat P. Simple vi. Washing down the main-deck. 

attrib, \^^^Rep.toG<rvL U.S.Mstnit. War^ii-t 'I’hatpart 
of the ship supported by and below the main-deck beams. 

c. fg. used for ; The main body or chief 
representatives (of), 

X847 De Quincey Secret Societies Wks. 1863 VI. 258 No 
round-robins, signed by the whole maindcck of the Platonic 
Academy. 

t Maine, Ohs. Also 5-6 mayne, mane, 
6-7 mayn. [Aphelic f. demaine in P.mn-demaine, 
Desieine, (Cf. Manchet-)] Used attrib. in the 
following terms : a. Main© bread, occas. (Sc.) 
breid of mane (?also simply mane, quot. ^-1470), 
bread of the finest quality ; =Pain-dem.vine, De- 
sieine. (The city of York was once famous for 
a kind of bread so called.) 

1443 Burgh Ree. Edinb. (18^) I. 7 It is-.o’-danit that na 
baxter baik namaync breid toscllfrahine furthwart,saiffing | 
allenarly at Witsounday [etc]. C1470 Henrysoh Mor. Fab. \ 
11. xviii, (ed. Laing>, And mane full fyne scho brocht in steid 
of gcilt, XS09 Test. Ebor, (Surtees) V, 5 And at tharbe 
skallapi< of mayne breid. 7<* J530 Freiris Berzvik ifo in 
Dunbads Poems (1893) 200 And eik ane creill full of breid of 
mane. Ibid. 376 Alayne breid. 1572 J. Joses Bathes Buck- 
stone 9 b, But these and all other the mayne bread of York 
excelletb, for that it is of the finest floure of the Wheat 
well tempered, a 1578 Lindesav (Pitscmtiie) Ckron, Scot. 
(S. T. S.) I- 337 Quhyie breid, mmne breid, and gingebreid. 
1584 CoCAN Haven Health iv. 11636) 25 Good bread^ is 
made thereof, especially that of Vorke, which they call Maine 
bread, 1622 in J. J. Cartwright Chapt. Hist. Yks. (1872) 
2S1 Bakers.. disobedient in not bakeinge of mayn bread 
beinge an auncient mistcry used in this cittie and in no 
other citiies uf this kingdome. 

b. Maine flour, flour of the finest quality. 
Maine multure, the portion of ‘maine flour' 
payable as rauUnre- 

a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord (zjgd) 70 One yoman 
in this office (of Bakehousel for thekinge'smoutherccevyng 
the mayne floure of the Sergeaunt, by tayle. 1523 Burglt 
Rec. Edinb, (1869) I. 217 'JTie boilhes and counsall ordanis 
all the maistcris of the baxter craft till content and pay to 
the fermoraris thair mayne mutter, that is to say, of ilk ilij 
laid that lhai brek nboue one pek of mayne flour, and gif 
lhai brek les to pay na thing. 25*4-$ tbid. 220 Als that 
ordane the saidis baxteris to pay the mayne flour to tbe saidis 
fermorarisas vs and wont bes bcoe in tymes bygane. 

fMaiaie, A'n/i/. Obs. Also mayne, [Aphelic 
f. Aii.viN(E z’.] trans. To lower (a sail). 


XSX7 Torkincton Pilgr. (1884) 59 He made vs to ma>*ne, 
that ys to sey stryk Downe ower sayles. 2579 T. Stevens 
Hakluyt's Voy.(,JSJp 11-11-99 When it is tempest .almost 
intollerable for other btiips, and maketh them maine all their 
failes, these hoise vp, and salle excellent well 

Maine, obs. form of Meinie. 
Maineath, variant of Manath Obs. 
HlainfeTre. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 5 mayne- 
fere,7mainefeere,mainefaire, (S-g^jV/.mane-, 
manifaire). [Perh. repr. F. main ferric (iron-clad 
hand) or main-de-fer (hand of iron) : the latter 
occtirs in this sense in Viollet-Ie-Dnc /JiV/. Mcbiiier 
franfais (1874) 449 -] Some piece of armour ; 

prob. the gauntlet for tbe left arm, of wiiich 
examples are preserved. 

1:2470 in Arckxologia XVII. 292 A maj-nefere with a 
lyngge, a 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. IV \z Some had the 
mainferres,tlie close gantleites the qulssettcs the fiancardes 
dropped &guitedwiih red. x63xin.rirr/ra:o/fj^rtXXXVJI. 
486 The horse's furniture being a saddle, barbe, crinett,.. 
and for the man a grangardes, 2 pasgardes, 2 mainefeeres, 
2 peer of vambraecs [etc.]. s 66 o Surv. Armoury Tower in 
Archxologia XI. 99 Masking armor complete, reported to be 
made for king^ Henrj' the Seventh. . . hlainefaires, russet, 
while, 17S6 Gnosc Anc. Armour 30 [Writes the word as 
maneftire, and erroneously refers it to Mane sb. ; hence 
be treats it as synonymous with Criniere. So in hlE\'RicK 
3824.) 1830 James Damleyx, With his chanfron, snafile-bit, 
manifaire, and fluted poitrel. 2844 — Agincourt 1. 77. 

t Mainful, a. Obs. In 3 meiuful(o, 4 mayn- 
ful. [f. Main sb^- + -ful.] Powerful, mighty. 

a X225 Leg. Kaih. 1097 purh ^ he is drihtin meinful & 
almihti. /z 1225 Juliaua 35 Lef me [’at ich mole mihti 
meinfule godd iseon him ischeomet. 13. . E. E. AUit. P. 
A- 1093 Ry^tas Jjc maynful mone con rj's, Er J>enne ^ day 
glem dryue al doun. Ibid. B. 1730. 

Main-guard. 

1 . Forttf The keep of a castle ; also, the build- 
ing within a fortress in which the ‘main-guard* 
(sense 2 b) is lodged. A\%ofg. 

2653 E. Waterhouse Apot. Leam. Pref., Nothing. .is so 
great a security to the main-^uard of Religion, as well to 
provide for her out-ports & lines of learning, x 66 x Pepys 
Diary^ 19 Dec., With the Lieutenant's leave set them to 
work in ihe garden, in the corner against the mayneguard. 
1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2544/2 They passed the Ditch, and 
made themselves Masters of the Main-guard. X778 Eng. 
Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Marlborough, The keep or mam guard 
of the castle. 2902 Daily Citron. 3 Mar. 3/1 The hideous 
new main-guard which has been built close to the White 
'3‘ower, 

2 . Mil. a. =s Grand guard 2. h, (See quot. 1S76.) 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v. Guard, Main Guard, (in 
the Field) is a considerable Body of Horse sent out to the 
Head of tbe Camp to secure ihe Army, b}’ diligently guard* 
ing all the Avenues or Passages that lead to it. 2797 Eneyei. 

(ed. 3) VIII. X70/2 Main Guard, is that from which 
all other guards are deiacljed. 1876 Voylb & Stevenson 
Mint. Diet. (ed. 3) .s.v., Large forts or fortresses have a 
m.^ln guard chosen from the troops garrisoning them, under 
which guard all disturbers of the peace, drunlcards, &c., are 
placed. 

Maingy, obs. form of Mangy a. 

Mainland (m?*'nlsend). Forms: see Main 17. 
and Land ; also 4-5 . 5 V. manland. [See 
Main a. 4. Cf. ON. megenlandl\ 

1 . That continuous body of land which includes 
tbe greater part of a country or territory, in conlra- 
distinclion to the portions outlying as islands or 
peninsulas. + Formerly occas. = land as opposed 
to sea, terra firma \ also in ME. poetry, great ex- 
tent of country, wide territory. 

X37S Barbour Bruce iii. 389 And then he thocht, but mar 
delay, In-to the manland till ary^\’e. t a 1400 Morte Arth. 
427 And merke sythene over the mountlez in-to his mayne 
lopdez. Ibid. 4072 This was a mache vn-mete,. -To melle 
with that multitude In thase man londis. r247o Henry 
Wallace x. 102^ Na man was left all this mayn land 
[r Scotland] within. <12490 Botoner Itin. (Nasmith 
177S) 153 Insula Preslholm .. distat a le majm lond circa 
spacium duarum arcuum. 25x2 Guylforde Pilgr. (1852) 

12 There be ij. stronge castclles stondynge upon two 
rokkes . . and the Turkes mayne lande lyeih within .ij. or 
.iij. myle of theym. 2527 R. Thorne in Haklu>'t Voy. 
(1589! 253 It appeareth the said land that we found and the 
Indies to be all one maine land. 1530 Palsgr. 242/2 Mayne- 
land, terrefertne. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 1. 100 
Befoir wes medow and mane land, Quhair now is nocht bot 
salt water and sand. 2600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 2 It 
contains in circuit 850 miles, whereof 400 run along the Sea 
shore, the rest is maine land. 2604 E. GrRisiSTONEjD’.4ciJj.'a'f 
Hist. Indies i. vi. 20 The Isles of Acores, Cape Verd and 
others,.. are not above three hundred leagues or five hundred 
from ihe Mayne land. 2729 De Foe Crusoe 1. xv, Friday, 
the weather being very serene, looks very earnestly towards 
the main land. 2838 Thirlwai.l Greece II. xii. 83 'ITie 
ancient iEoIian cities on the main-land . .amounted to eleven. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 168 Pillars of chalk have thus been 
separated from the mainland- 

b. Applied to the largest island of the Shctlands 
and to the largest island of the Orkneys (Pomona). 

2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 63 Pompnia, 
quhilke is of sik a boundes that the inhabitouri-i calles it the 
majme land. 2822 Scott Pirate i, That long, narrow, and 
irregular island, usuallj' called the ‘Mainland of Zetland. 
2846 McCulloch Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 325 There are 
alxnit a dozen principal isl.mds: Pomona, or the mainland, 
being decidedly the largcat. 

S. attrib. 

2810 Scott Lady of L. in. xil, When it [ic. the boat] had 
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neared the mainland hill. 1867 Syme's Ett^. BoU (ed. 3) 
VII. 49 Extending east to Sussex and. mainland Hants. 
S89S wcztm. G“as. 24 Oct. 4/2 The possible recognition by 
mainland Powers of the Cabans as belligerents. 

■fS. (See qnot.) Obs. 

i68<S Plot Staffordsh. ix. 341 A mixt sort^ of land, either 
of Clay and Gravel, or Clay and Sand.. this.. they cal! in 
the Moorelands their Main-land, which is indeed the best 
they have. 

Hence Mai-nlander, a dweller on the mainland. 
i8do Palfrey Hist. New Eng. II. 359 The mainlanders 
and the islanders. i88aA. J. EvANsin^rc//^f? 4 ?^aXLVIII. 
17 We find a self-governing community, waging war with 
the Illyrian mainlanders. 1897 Mary Kingsley /K. Africa 
56 A thing that differentiates them more than any other 
characteristic from the mainlanders. 

t Mai'nleSS, a. Obs. [f. OE, miv^enUaSj f. 
vmgeit Main + -lias -less.] Powerless. 

ciooo tElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 16212^ Eneruis, 
maegenleas. czszo Bestiary 128 He is lene and mainles. 

I! main levee. [Fr. = (literally) 'raised hand *,] 
Replevin. 

1653 Sir R. Browne In Evelyn's Z?my3', etc. (1879) I V, 
291 Captain Anthonio hath. .by this means obtained main- 
levee of all the goods arrested, 
mainly (m^*nli), adv. Forms : 3 mainliche, 
5 maineliche, manly, 4-7 luaynly, 5-6 mayne- 
iy, -lie, 6-7 mainely, 7- mainly, [f. Main a. 
+ -LT 2.] 

+ 1 . Of physical actions : With force, vigour, or 
violence ; mightily, vigorously, violently. Obs. 

cjzyS Lay. 1915, I grop hine bi h^n gurdle, and hine 
mainliche heof. Ibid, 14705 To-gadere hii come and main- 
liche on-slowe. a 1400-50 A lexander 2042 Fra morne to 
mirke nijt maynly J>a cocken [Dubl. JifS, manly hai feghtyn). 
1582 Stanvhurst jEneis iv. (Arb.) 103 Not to the sky 
maynely, but neere .sea meanelye she [rr. a bird] flickreth. 
2586 Marlowe ist Pi. Tambtirl. n, i. {1590) B2b, Such 
breadth of shoulders as might mainely beare Olde Atlas 
burthen. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. vii. 12 The geaunt sirooke 
so maynly mercilesse, That could have overthrowne a stony 
towre. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 163 When he 
would rid the ground of some wilde bushes,.. he laieth at 
them mainely with his grubbing hooke or mattocke. ^ 1621 
Lady M. Wroth Urania 553 A terrible, fierce and mighty 
boare, issued out of the wood, running mainly at Amphil- 
anthus. 1640 tr. Verderds Rom. Rem. III. 50 One of 
them took his Scimitar, .and. .strook so mainly at his head, 
that [etc.]. 1656 M. Ben Israel Vind, yttdxontm in Phenix 
(1708) 11 . 396 Every day the Jews [theyl mainly strike, and 
buffet, shamefully spitting on them. 

b. Of the production of sound : Lustily, loudly. 
<rxa7S Lav. 808 He. .his horn mainliche bleu. 13. . E. E. 
Allit. P. B. 1427 Maynly his marschal mayster vpon 
calles. 1563 Homilies 11. Passion n. (1640) 184 He cried 
mainely out against Mnners, 1631 Attc. Funeral 

Mon, 15 They .. cried out mainly. x88x Slow Wxltsh. 
Rhymes 123 ^lainly he did roar. 

fc. Of e.xpression, thought; Vehemently, 
strongly ; earnestly, eagerly. Obs. 

ci^oo Destr. Troy 13860 This mild of his moder so mainly 
dessiret, hat tetc.). a 1400-50 Alexander 1217 pan was ser 
ileliager moued & maynly [Dubl. MS. manly] debatis. 
Ibid. 3424 My mektll mistfull gods I maynly 30W swere, 
1588 J. Udall Demonsir. Disci^l. (Arb.) 76 Men mainly 
suspected of notorious transgressions. x6zi Speed Hist. 
Gt. Brit. IX. xvi. (1623) 847 His. .opinion.. was as mainely 
opposed by the Cardinall. 

2 . In a great degree ; greatly, considerably, 
very much, a great deal. Also occas. entirely, 
perfectly. Ohs. 

c 1400-50 Alexander 934 His men S: all pe ^lessadones 
full maynly ware stourbed. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. <5- 
Epigr. (1867) HI Thou fleest that vice not meanly nor 
barely, But mainely, scrupulously. 1602 Shaks. Ham, iv. 
vii. 9 As by your Safety, Wisedome, all things else, You 
mainly were stirr’d vp. 1605 — Lear iv. vn. 65, I am 
mainely ignorant What place this is. z6t6 Beaum. & Fl. 
Scortifiil Lady ii. i, The people are so mainely giuen to 
spoonemeate. 1617 Mad Lover iii, iv, Still she 

eyes him mainlle. 1628 Dicby Voy, Medit. (1868) 6 Per- 
ceiuing she [sc. a ship] gott mainely of vs wee gaue ouer 
our chace. 1702 Farquhar Inconstant 11. i, I like her 
mainly. 1772 Foote Nabob in. Wks. 1799 II. 3x8 Things are 
mainly changed since we were boys. 1800 Lamb Lett. vi. 
to Manning 1,1, 1 think we should suit one another mainly, 
tb. Abundantly, copiously ; lavishly. Obs, 

1618 J. Bullokar in Farr S. P. yas. I (1847] 291 This 
precious liquor.. Whose sweet-distilling drops full mainly 
showres Adowne lus neck. 1632 Lithgow Trav. i. 25 I'^is 
Prouince is mainely watered through the middle with 
stately Po. Ibid. ix. 381 Danser looke the presence of the 
Bashaw for a great fauour, and mainely feasted him with 
good cheare. 

c. Used as an intensive with adjs. and advs. — 
Ver)*, exceedingly. = Main adv. Now dial. 

1670 Eachard Cent. Clergy 127 This invention pleases 
some mamly well, 1684 Runyan Pilgr. ii. 191 She loveth 
Banc^ueting, and Feasting mainly well. 1718 D’Urfey 
Grecian Heroine v. ii, I like mine mainly well, faith. 1748 
Smollett Rod. Rand. xxiv. (1760) I. 193 The captain was 
mainly >vroth, and would certainly have done him a mis- 
chief. 1890 Clone. Gloss., Main, Mainly, very, exceedingly. 
3 . For the most part; in the main; as the chief 
thing, chiefly, principally. 

1667 MiltosA A. XL 5i9‘Ungc>vem'dappetUe,..abrutish 
vice, Inductive mainly to the sin of Eve, 1695 Woodward 
Nat. Hist. Earth iv. 188 The metallick. .matter, .was. .ori« 
ginally.. interspersed.. amongst the. .Matter, whereof the 
said Strata mainly consist. 1820 Marshall Const. Opin. 
{1S39) 2i 8 The cause depends mainly on the \’alidity of this 
acL 1874 Green Short Hist, iv. § 3. 183 The body of com- 
missioners which the King nominated were mainly Scotch. 


1894 J. T, Fowler Adamnan Introd. 15 It is with Ireland 
that we are mainly concerned, 

SHainiuast (m^mmast, -mast), [f. Main a. 
(sense 10) + Mast,] The principal mast in a ship. 

15 . . [see b]. 1596 Spenser Pres. Si, IrelandVlks. (Globe) 
666/2 So that he might silt, as it were, at jhe very mayne 
mastofhisshipp. x6ii Shaks. iii. 94TheShippe 

boaring the Moone with her maine Mast, 1654 Brereton 
Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 169 The main-mast which is placed 
almost in the middle of the ship. 17^8 Anson's P'oy. ii. iv. 261 
We converted the fore-mast of the Victualler into a main-mast 
for the Tryal Sloop. 1764 Veitcii in Phil. Trans. LIV, 
287 Sometimes the name of main-mast Is applied to all the 
three pieces as they stand erected, and sometimes to the 
lower piece, or part of the mast only ; and when they are 
distinguished severally, they are called the main-mast, 
main-top-mast, and main-top-gallant-mast. 1855 Browning 
By ike Fireside iii, Out we slip To cut from the hazels by 
the creek A mainmast for our ship. 

b, aitrib.f as mainmast-ioJ>, -tree, 

\^.,.Sir Andrew Barton xxii. vs\ Surtees Misc. (1888) 70 
rie hange them al on my mayn mast tree. 1768-74 Tucker 
Li. Nat, (1834) II. 18 A sailor ordered up the main-mast 
top to descry ships. 

tMainmission. Ohs. rare-^^. [a. OF. viain* 
mission (1461), refashioning of mantunission after 
main hand.] = Manumission. 

CX500 Medwall Nature (Brandi) 166 Thou hast now 
lybertye and nedest no mayn-myssyon.' 

t Naui. Obs. [f. Main a. 

(sense 10) + Mizen.] a. ?A spanker, b. The 
foremost of the two mizen masts formerly in use. 
(Also main mizen mast., sail^ 

1486 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 14 A hlayne^^Ieson 
mast for the said Ship. Ibid. 43 Mayne meson s.ailes. 
CZS15 Cocke Lorells B. (Percy Soc.), Some pulde at the 
berjdl, some sprede y* mayne myssyll. 1704 J, Harris 
Lex. Techti. s.v. Missen-AIast, Somc^ great Ships require 
two [mizensj; then that next the Maln-mast is the hlmn- 
missen. 

t IKTainmort, Obs. [a. F. mainmotle — Dead- 
hand.] a. = Mortmain, b. French Feudal 
Law (see quot, 1727-41). 

1598 Dallincton Meih. Trav. Eiyb, Nominations of 
Chappels, goods of Main-mort, fifis of Lands sold. [2727-41 
Chambers Cyct., Main-Morte, a term in some antient 
customs, still obtaining in Burgundy, signifying a rl^ht 
which the lord has, on the death of the chief of a family 
that is Mainmortable, of taking the best moveable in the 
house.] 

Maiumortable (ra/>nmp*atab'l), a. and sb. 
Hist, [a, F, mainmortable, f, mainmorte : see 
piec,] A. adj. Applied to serfs (in France) who 
were not at liberty to alienate their possessions 
if they died childless ; also to their possessions. 

(1727-41; see prec.) 1779 Genii. Mag, XLIX. 54^ The 
mainmortable herit^es, situated in our lands and signiories. 
1889 hi. Betham-Edwaros Introd. A. Voun^s Trav. 
France 21 These bond-servants .. were up to that lime 
mainmortable. 

B. sb. A 'mainmortable* serf. 

1779 Genii. Mag. XLIX. 545 Wc ordain that the Droit 
de Suite over mainmortables shall henceforth be abolished 
and suppressed. 1882 W, B. Weeden Soc. Law Labor 84 
The lords , . held the right of pursuit, by which they could 
follow a mainmortable who had abandoned the land. 

IVEai'nonr, ma'nner. Obs. exc. Hist, or arch. 
Forms : 5 menowr, manor, 6-8 maner, (6 may- 
ner, -ure, 6-7 maynour, 7 manoir), 7-8 Law 
Diets, manour, meinor, -our(e, 6- mainour, 
manner. [a. AF. tneinottre, matnoure, mai- 
noevere, a. OF. maneuvre, lit. ' hand-work * ; see 
Manceuvre. 

From the etymology, it would seem probable that the 
original sense was * the act or fact {of a crime) as in a 
below. The AFr. examples, however, already show the con- 
crete sense as in i. The phrase pris ov vtainoure (‘taken 
with the mainour' ; —capta cum tnanuopere, Fleta, c 1290) 
seems to have been framed to render the OE. ast haibbendre 
handa ge/angen'. sec Hand-habend /z. Since the 16th c. 
the word has in nontechnical use often been confused with 
Manner sb., and assimilated to that word in spelling.] 

1 . Law. The stolen thing which is found in a 
thief’s possession when he is arrested : chiefly in 
phr. iaketi., found with the mainour. 

(1275 Act 3 Edw. I,Stat. IVesim. i. c. 15 Tozque sunt pris 
ov meinoure. 13x1 Act 5 Edw. II, Ordin. c. 19 Qe desormes 
Dul ne soil pris nc enprisone pur vert ne pur veneson, si il ne 
soil trove ove mainoure. 1399 Liber Cust. 487 Et quod 
prmdictus Dux. .haberet qumeunque bona et catalla vocata 
• manuopera ' capta vel capienda cum quacunque persona 
infra . . feoda prmdicta.] 7x472 Plumpton Coit. (Camden) 
26 One Richard of the Burgh, that had take and led au-ay 
feloniously certaine ky and other catlell.. was take and 
arested with the said manor att Spofford, whearat they yett 
remaine. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 8 Yet al hacf he 
courtoys hanged whan he fondc hym with the menowr, 
he had not moche mysdon nc trespaced. 1550 Latimer 
Senn. be/. Edw. VI.Dlv, Euen as a iheefe that is taken 
with the manner when [ed. 1584 that] he stealeth. 1551 
Robinson tr. More's Utop. i. (1895) 69 hloneyc fownde 
abowte them shouldc betraye the robberye. They shoulde 
be no soner taken wjub the maner, but furth'wyth they 
shoulde be punysshed. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, n. iv. 347 
O Villaine, thou stolest a Cup of Sacke eightecnc yeercs 
agoe, and were taken with the manner. 1607 Cowell 
Interpr., /l/ittnwr, alias ilfzmewr, alias i!frme«rr,signifieth 
in our common lawe, the thing that a theefe taketh away or 
stealeth. *7^ Blackstone Comm. IV. 303 When a thief 
was taken with the mainour, that is, with the thing stolen 
upon him, in vtanu. z838-*42 Arnold Hist. Rome (1846) I. 
xiv. 293 note, No power could bail a thief taken with the 


mainprize. 

Tuanner, that is, mth the thing stolen upon him. 

SON Ws/.£;«g;I.a74The thief overtahS wiAthSf; ' 

might be killed. 

2 . With (later m) ihemainour (usually 
in the act of doing something unlawful ‘in fii’ 
grante delicto *. ’ ' 

1530 Palsgr. 752/1, I take with the maner, 
taken with thefte, or a person in the dojug of aoy 
acte, je prens stir le faict. 1566 Pasqmne in a Traill 
107 Whether fryers . . hauing bene so often taken viti £ 
maner to vse deceyte, . -be therefore any more to be 
afterwarde. 1579 Termes of the Lawe 144 b (s.v. Hayzfi 
We commonlye vse to saye when we finde one(lccT«* 
an vnlawfull act, that wee tooke him wyth the miar- 
or manner. 1597 Beard Theatre Gods ytidgm.{\i\i{A 
Being taken in the manner, the Christians stoned Ha tj 
death. 1609 Holland Amm; Mareell. xxi. n. i6S (K;] 
committed those and such like outrages. .but being 
with the manoir and convict, he forbare and absti.^ 
1611 IhuLR Num. v. 13 If. .a man lye with her cana!!y,.. 
and there be no wiinesse against her, neither she be tai« 
with the maner [etc.]. 1615 C^ooke Body of Man aSiTbey 
feigne that when Venus and ^lars were in bed together, thw 
were deprehended or taken in the manner, as we say, h 
Mercury. 1760-72 H. Brooke (1809) IV. t:j, 

I held it beneath me to be caught in the manner. lUl 
Scott F.M, Perth xii, ‘Hal myjolly Smith’, he said, 'hvt 
I caught thee in the manner?’ x866 Chamh.yml.^<i.''X 
c6i If he were taken in the actor mainour. 

t Mainpernable, a. Obs. [a. AF. m- 
pernable, *mainprenable, f. viainprendrt : *« 
Mainprize sbP\ Capable of being mainprized. 

[1330 Act 4 Edw. Ill, c. 2 Sils ne soyent meynpemabl-s 
par la lel.) 1487 Act 3 Hen. VII, c. 3 Dyverse penoces 
such as wer not maynp'nable ware oftyTnes lelen to 
and maynprise. 1630 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I.:; 
Although he did nothing, he is not main-pernableundl lb 
King sent his pleasure, because he was armed and furiwsly 
disposed. 1647 Sir R- Holbourne Freeholders' CrarJ 
Inquest 34 The penalty for detaining a Prisoner that » 
mainpernable is a Fine at the Kings Pleasure. 1772 
Lett. Ixviii. 342 In the two preceding statutes, the wcrii 
bailable, replevisable, and mainpernable, are used synonjm- 
ously. _ , 

Majnpcrnor. Law. Ohs. exc. Hitt, or ank 
Forms : 3-4 meynpernour, 4 mein*, meD^ 
pernour, 4, 7, 8 mainpernor, 5 maynpemour, 
meynpumonr, 5-7, 9 mainpernour, 6 mayne- 
pemer, 6-7 mainperner, 7 mainepernow, 
manipemor. [a. AF, mainpernour 
prenor, -prenenr, agent-n. f. mainpnnirt'. w 
Mainprize sb, Cf. Manucaptor.] A surety for 
a prisoner's appearance in court on a specified day; 
one who gives mainprize for another. (Also/f.) 

For the alleged distinction between vtainpemof^^}^^ 
see quot. 2768. With regard to the etymological iwap* 
prehensions in quols. 1607 and 2768. see MAiNPRirBS. 

[2292 Britton 1. ii. § 6 Les nouns des meynpemou^ijo 
ceo qe il troverunt par le verdit, face enrouler. 

X Edw. Ill, Stat. i. c. 8, & le nouns des meinpcrnpuK u« 
Hverer a mesmes les verders, a respoundre eo eirc^ 
Justices.] 136, Langi.. P. PL A. iv. 99 That 
be meynpernour Reson hco bi-souxiCh ; 

De Reg.' Princ. 2399 And to prison ne gooih; w S'”® .. 


399 rt.na 10 prison uc b.v, 

ueiire, 111 nis mampernour his arrest vnfeltre. *459 , 

qfParH.V. 368/1 Unto the tyme that 
suerte of iiii Meynpurnours, a 1548 Hall Chicn,^ 

12 b, Thou knowest wel enough that I am L E 
borowe and mayneperner, body for body, ana 1 
goodes in open parliament. 1586 J. Hooker 
Holinsked II. 72/1 [They] became mainpemours for 
earie of Desmond, that he should come into Engl^ » 
abide such triall as the law would award. ’■i.fg. 
Interpr. s.v. Mainprise, They that do thus wder ^ 
any, are called Mampernours, because they do rw ■ . 
into their hands. 1647 N. Bacon Disc.G<n't. 

(1739) 94 Mainpemers are not to be punished as 
unless they be parties cr privies to the failing 0^ ‘ 
cipai. 1768 Blackstone C4;/w;«. III. 128 
from bail, in that a man’s bail may,impnson or ^ _ 

him up before the stipulated day of pPP®^. . V,, jiif 
pernors can do neither, but are barely sureti 
appearance at the day: bail are only sureties, tna t 
be answerable for the special matter for which ^ ^ jj) 
late ; mainpernors are bound to produce him to ^ 
charges whatsoever. 1857 Sir F. f*ALCBAra .A 


be answerable for the special matter for which ^ ^ jj) 
late ; mainpernors are bound to produce him to ^ 
charges whatsoever. 1857 Sir F. }*alcra\t .A 
II. 691 If any friend had pledged himself . him-nlf 

that. .the fine young Duke had **b\-ays conduo 
with strictly edifying propriety we should s.'iy- 
pernour was he. 

If See quot. (Prob. some error.) 

1631 Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 342 non. 

to these Staples, were Maiors, Constables, MamP ij,*. 

tMainport. Ohs. Also 7 manport, 
porte, maynport. [Of obscure l 

f. F. maiitj L. manus hand, and F- A ' 
portdre to carry.] (See quot. _ -.tit io 

1664 Si’ELman Gloss. S.V., Vicaria de 
toto Altaragio & in ceraglo 26;^' 

panibus vulgaritcr diet. Manport. ibid., 1* 

Blount Law Diet., Maine-porte (m in 

a small tribute (commonly of Loaves of ^ ^if tier 
some places the P.orishioners P-^V *0 
Church, in recompcnce for certain Tythes. ^ 

Antiq. Notiingh. 474 They also Vj-artge was m 

of Blythj many small matters in."'F*ch jhe 
consist, as. .in the Bread which is called Ay ^ 

Mainprize (m/^nproiz), sb. 

Forms: 4 meynprize, 4-5 moyn-, 

•pryso, 5 main-, maympris, maynpri . 
prose, 5-6 maynpris(e, 6 -prize, 
main(e)priso, 7- mainprize. L®; . . 3 ^/ [f. 
mein; mainprise, n. of action f. mawprt 
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main prendre to take : see Prize j^.), the 

equivalent of the med.L. manucapere, lit. ‘to take 
in the hand hence ‘ to assume responsibility, 
pledge oneself’. 

The Latinized form vtelnprisa^ in the general sense ‘ under- 
taking, promise under penalties is cited by Du Cange from 
an English charter of 1174,] 

1 . gen. The action of making oneself legally 
responsible for the fulfilment of a contract or 
undertaking by another person ; suretyship, 

1447 Arch, in \oth Rep, Hist. MSS. Comvt, 

App. V. 297 No citsayn or freman shal receve none estraun- 
gers in pledge or maynprice for ony bargaine. ?« 1500 in 
Arnold!? Chron, (1811) 24 That . . an English Marchaunt 
bee not amytted into the fraunches of y® cite of any crafte 
but be Alempris of vi good men and sufficyent of the crafte. 

2 . Spec, The action of procuring the release of a 
prisoner by becoming surety (‘mainpernor’) for 
his appearance in court at a specified time. .Chiefly 
in phr. fa let or receive io (or mainprizCy to 
deliver upon (or dy) mainprizey io nim undennain^ 
prize \ — laisser par, viettre par mcynprise\. 
Without bail or mainp'rize : ■with no permission to 
obtain release by finding sureties. Writ of main-- 
prize', see quot. 1768. 

By the legal antiquaries of the x6th c.,the ‘taking in hand’ 
etymologically implied by AF. vininprise, med.L. manu- 
captioy was supposed to denote the act of ‘receiving into 
friendly custody ' the person who would otherwise have 
been committed to prison (cf. Bail sb.^ 3), and the later 
definitions of viainprize and maiupernory e.g. those of 
Cowell and Blackstone (see Mainpernor) are worded in 
accordance with this misapprehension. 

[1292 Britton I. xviii. §1 Les aloygneou« soint'mis par 
meynprise jekes en heyre dcs Justices.] 1377 Lancl. P. 
Pi. B. XX. 17 Nede anon rhte nymeth hym vnder meyn- 
pr>-se. rti4oo (Brandi, 1898) 379 per (in hell] 

ne fallit ne maynpris ne supersidias. c 1400 uamelyn 744, 
I bidde him to maynpris [v.r. niaymprisj that thou graunte 
him me Til the nexte sitting of deliveraunce. 14x4 Rolls oj" 
Parlt, IV. 57/2 Siih the tyme that 1 was resseyved to meyn- 
pryse. 1423 Ibid. 258/2 Imprisnementof a moneth.withoute 
naille or mainpris. 1444 Ibid. V. 107/x To abide in Prison., 
withoute lettyng to maynprise, or in any other wise to goat 
large. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Polys (1370) 4 There shall be 
no oayle nor treating of mamprise. 1554 Act \ ffZ Phil, 
fy Mary c. 13 § i The same Justices to be presente together 
at the tyme of the said Bailement or jStayneprise. 1577 
NoRTHBROOKEDiV/«g'(i843)x37 They should bee committed 
to the gaole without bayle or mainprise, for the space of 
three monethes. xs86 J, Hooker Ircl. in HoUtishcd 11. 

71/2 He afterward deliuered him vpon mainprise of these 
suerCies whose names insue. rdra Davies IVhy Ireland^ 
etc. 202 Though the Earle of Desmond were left [x/c] to 
Mainprize, vpon condition hee should appeare before the 
King by a certain day. 12x625 Sir H. Finch £^70(1636) 
446 At writ of mainprise to set at liberty one baileable 
finding baile. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. il. § 4(Petit. agst, 
Lollards) That they. .be. .put in Prison, without being de- 
livered in Bail, or otherwise, except by good and sufficient 
mainprise, to be taken before the Chancellour of England. 
X744 Act 17 Geo. //,c. 40 § 10 There to remain without Bail 
or Mainprize, until Payment be made. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm. ill. 128 The writ of mainprize. .is a writ directed 
to the sheriff. .commanding him to take sureties for the 
prisoner’s appearance, usually called mainpernors, and to 
set him at large, a x^S Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser. iii. House 
Warmingy Taken to jail. .without mainprize or baiL 
b. fig, and in fig. contexts. 

Z412-Z0 Lydo. Chron. Troy 111. xxv, That of the death 
stode tho vnder a reste, Without maynpryse sothlyas of lyfe. 
1631 Heylin St. George 42 Without hope of Bayle, or any 
mercie of mainprise; he must be in Hell. 1636 Featly 
Clavis Mysi. xxii. 290 No baile or mainprize from this 
common prison of all mankinde, the grave. 1663 Cowley 
Cutter Colman St. it. Iv, Come on ; I’ll send thee presently 
to Erebus ; Without either Bail or Main-prize. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India ff P. 13 Had she [the ship) given way never 
so little, we must have sunk without Bail or Mainpnze. 

3 . concr. One’s mainpernor or mainpernors. 

1362 Langu P. PI. A. IV. 75 And he amendes make let 
meynprize him haue. 1678 Butler Hud. m. i. 60 He there- 
fore .. Resolv'd to leave the Squire for Bail And Mainprize 
for him to the Goal. 1847 Sir H. Taylor Eve o_f Conquest 
Wks. 1864 III. 211 He greatly grudged This mainprize of 
my loyalty to let loose. 

+ Mai’nprize, Laxo. Obs. Forms; 4mayii- 
pris, 4-5 -priso, -pryse, meynprise, (5 mayn- 
price, -prase, meyme-, maym-, mempryse, 
mem-, menprise, maynsprise), 7 mainprise, 
-prize, [f. prec.] trans. To procure or grant the 
release of (a prisoner) by mainprize; to accept 
mainpernors for the appearance of. Often^/^. 

CX330 R- Brunne C/i7'<7«. (1810) 138 Bot if he to her bay- 
lifcs mak his sikernesse, pat pci wHle him maynp[r]is. 1377 
Lancl. P, PI. B. rv. 179 Medc shal nou^te meyimrise jowbi 
the Marie of heuene ! 1393 Ibid. C. xxi. 189 God hath . . 
graunted to al mankynde, Mercy, my.suster, and me to 
maynprise hem alle. £‘1440 Promp. Parv. 'gso/t Mayn- 
prysyd, or menprisyd \MS. K. maynspririd, IIS. S. maym- 
prj'syd, or memprisyd), manucapiusy Jidejussus. a 1500 
aIedwall Nature (Brandi) n. 1123 God . . Dyd vs . . •iv5’th 
hys own blode maynpryxe And vs redemed fro paynes endles. 
1598 Manwood Lawes Forest 1. 167. x68i W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen, (1693) S57 To mainprize, vaditnonia ob. 
siringere. 

II Erroneously used for Misprize. 
t The error prob. arose from association of the first syllable 
with OF. meinsy tnottts less; cf. the spelling inaynsprisid 
in the King’s College MS. of Promp. Parv.] 

C14SQ Lydg. & Burch Secrees 2219 He is so trewe no 
good man may hym mempryse. 


Hence f Mai-nprieing- vM. ji.=MAEiPM2E sd. 
Also f Mai’nprizer = Mainpernok. 

C Z440 Promp. Parv.ytofz Maymprisynge, 

Ibid.y ^^ay^p^^sowre, wancipator vtanueapior\ Jidv- 
jussor. i6to Holland's Catnden's Brit. ii. 176 There was 
the Earle of Vlster enlaced, who ..found mainprisers or 
sureties to answer the Yvrits of law. 

Mainrent, Mains Sc , : see Marred, Main sb. 3 
Mainsail m^-nsT), Ndui, £See 

Main a, 10.] The principal sail of a ship. a. In 
square-rigged vessels, tlie sail which is bent to the 
main-yard. b. In fore-and-aft rigged vessels, the 
sail which is set on the after part of the mainmast. 

1485 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896)40 Mayme sailes. c 15x5 
Cache LorclVs B. (Percy Soc.) 12 ^^me howysed the mayme 
sayle, 1526 Tindale Acts xxvii. 40 They . . hoysed vppe 
the mayne sayle to the wynde. 1626 Cakt. Smith Accid, 
Yng,Seamen 6The Younkersarc iheyongmen called Fore- 
mast men, to..FurIe, and Sling the maine Saile. 1772-84 
Cook Voy. (1790) I. 151 It blew a storm from the east,., 
which compelled us to bring the ship to, under her mainsail. 
1783 WoLcoT (P. Pindar) Odes to R. Als vii. Wks. 1812 I. 
65 Broad as the Mainsail of a man of war. 1794 Rigging 
4 Seamanship 11. 319 Raise tacks and sheets, and main sail 
haul. 183s Sir J. Ross Narr. rznd Voy. iiL 33 The close- 
reefed mainsail. X873 Black Pr. Thule (1874) s There was 
just enough wind to catch the brown mainsail. 

ailrib, 1549 Compl. Scot! vi. 40 Hail out the mane sail 
boulene. 

*579 Fulke Heskitu' Pari. 29 He inueyeth xvith 
mayn sayle of open rayling against the people. 
Malnschot, Sc. variant of Manchev. 

Main sea. arch, [See Main a. 4. Cf. ON. 
intgensi 6 -r^ The high sea; =Mainj^.15. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. dc W. 1531) i8i b, No more.. than 
a particular ryuer is to be compared to y* m.ayne see. 1573 
Tusser Husb. (1878) 30 At change or at full, come it late 
or else soone. hlaine sea is at highest, at midnight and 
noone. 16x7 AIoryson Itin. i. 212 In the maine Sea, greater 
Dolphins, and in greater number, did play' about our ship. 
1623 CocKERAM, Oceany the vniuersall maine Sea. 2695 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 27 Tlie PelagiXy or those 
kinds of Shells which naturally have their abode al main- 
sea, and which therefore are now never flung up upon the 
Shores. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 12 T 22 The starving 
Wolves along the main Sea prowl.^ 1876 Swinburne 
Erechiheus 1699 Who shall meet The wind’s whole soul and 
might of the main sea Full in the face of battle. 

/g. 1570-6 Lambaroe Perawb. Kent 236 The maine Seas 
of sinne and iniquitie, wherein the worlde . . was almost 
whole [xAj drench^. 1575-85 Abp. Sanoys Ser7n. xviii. 
2it Through the middest of suodrie maine seas cf troubles 
and affilctioQS. 

SXaixL-slieet, mai'nslieet. Nata. 

1 . Tlie rope which secures the mainsail when set. 

1485 Naval Acc. Hen. F7/ (1896)^8 Mavne sheles. a 1637 

B. JoNSON Discov.y De orationis dign.y ’The main-sheet and 
the bouUn. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Vqy. 1. 11711) 163 We .. 
veered out the mam-Sheet to ware the Ship. 1762 Falconer 
Shipwr. u. 37 Let the main-sheet fly I 1862 Marsh Eng. 
Lang, xi. 164 A sailor will not be likely to interlard his go- 
ashore talk with clew-lines, main-sheet«, and halliards. 

/tec, a 1575 G.kscoigne Dati Bartholomew Posies Flowers 
80 Yet hauld I in the mayne-sheatc of the minde. 
b. attrib.f as viain-sheet-blocky •horse, 

1867 Smyth Sailods IVord-bk.y Mninsheet-horse, a kind 
of iron dog fixed at the middle of a wooden beam, stretching 
across a craft's stern, from one quarter stanchion to the 
other; on it the mainshcet-block travels. 

2 . famaica slang. (See fiist quot.) 

1882 Pall Mall G. 20 Rfay 4/2 Main-sheet is weak rum- 
and-water . . and it seems to derive its quaintly expressive 
name from the native habit of taking constant pulls at it all 
day long, 1890 Blackw. Mag. June 784 An old man invited 
to have a drink of mainsheet. 

Mainspring’ (ro^*ii|sprig). [Main a. 8b.J 

1 , A principal spring in a piece of mechanism, 
a. In a gun-lock, the spring which drives the 
hammer. (Also figl) 

ai6i6BEAUM. & Fu Custom 0/ Country in.Xd Hee’s foule 
i'th touch-hole; and rccoiks againe. The main spring’s 
weakned that holds up his cock. 1824 Col. Hawker Instr. 
Yng. Sporisftr. {ed. 3) 42 The mainspring to be well regu- 
lated should at first pull up very hard. i8zB Scott F. M. 
Perth vi, How now, Smith, is thy mainspring rusted ? 

b. The principal coiled spring of a watch, clock, 
or other piece of mechanism. 

2591 Sylvester Du liartas i. viu 162 God's the main 
spring, that maketh every way All the small wheels of this 
great Engin play. 1763 T. Mudge Th. hnprov. Watches 
(1799) 13 'The wheel that communicates the force of the 
mam-spring to the balance. 1830 Kater & Lard.ver Meek. 
xiv, X95 In wTitches and portable chronometers, ..a spiral 
spring, called the mainspring, is the moving power. 1869 
Noad Electricity igx Levers are released, and the machinery 
of the telegraph worked by mainsprings, are I«V] left free to 
rotate. 

fg. The chief motive power; the main in- 
centive. 

4:1695 J. Miller D/jm AViu York (1843) 30 It being 
propo'^ed that the bishop himself who sh^l be sent over be 
the main-spring and mover in this work, 1799 Nelson 21 
Apr. in Nicolas (1846) VII. f>, clx.-oc, J am here the 

mainspring which keeps all things tti proper train. 1823 
Byron yuan ix. Ixxlii, Some heathenish philosophers Make 
love the main-spring of the umveisc- *850 Merivaik Rom. 
Einp. (1865) I. i. 23 The cupidity which animated individuals 
was . . the mainspring of the political factions of the lime. 

Burco.v xs Gd. Men IL x- 287^ Truth.. was the vera* 
mainspring., which actuated everything he thought, or said, 
or did. ^ 

3. attnb., as mahtspringeramp (in a gna-loe!c), 
/teeb, pmuh, sinndtr (in a watch). 


maintain:. 

1844 Regal, ft Ord, . 4 rfriy 06 note. One Main-Sprlnc 
Cramp. 18^, F j[. BRirrus Watch f, Clock,, 1. 165 Slain 
bprmgMook, .Main Spring Punch. .Main Spring Winder. 

Maxnstay (m^*n,stFO. [See JIain a. s, lo.] 

1 . Kant. The stay which extends from the main- 
top to ihc foot of tlie foremast. 

1485 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1E96) 37 Cablettes for the 
mayne stay*. 2626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 14 
1 he tackhngs are the fore stay, the maine stay. 1709 Land. 
Gaz. No. 4521/2 Having, .our Shrouds and Back-stays cut to 
pieces ; as aho our Mam and False-stay. 

b. aitrib.i mainstaysail, a storm-sail set on 
the mainstay. 

1742 WooDROOFE in Hamvay's Trav. (1762) I. ii. xxiii. 
100 We furled the foresail, and lay to under a mainstaysail. 
2867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk.y Main.staysail. 

2 . Chief support; that on which one mainly relies. 

2787 Jefferson Jk'nV. (1859) II. 163 The points of contact 
and connection with this country’, which 1 consider as our 
surest mainstay under every event. 2839-40 W. Irving 
Wol/ert's R. (1855) 207 This ma.xim, which has been pretty 
much my mainstay throughout life. i86t Hughes Tom 
Bro'.on at Ox/, iv. (1889) 30 The host, .was one of the main- 
stay’s of the College boat-club. 1855 Tylor Early Hist. 
Man. rii. 150 Direct record is the mainstay of History. 
2867 Freesian Norm. Conq. (1876) I. vi. 458 The Norman 
Duke was the mainstay of the French kingdom. 

t Mainstrong, a. Obs. [OE. mwpemirang ; 
see Main sb^- and Strong a."] Strong in power. 

a 1000 Riddles Jxxxvii. 3 (Gr.) ^e;5n folgade miej^enstrong 
& mundrof. C1205 Lay. 27732 peos weoren on moncunne 
eorles main strong©. 

Mainswear, obs. form of Manswear. 

Maint (mi?Jnt),‘ a. rare, {fscudo-arch.) [a. F. 
mdint.'\ Many, numerous. 

270S Phillips (ed. Kersey’), Mainly ..txi old Word for 
many, several. x8oi Moouf. Ring 270 Now Austin was a 
reverend man, Who acted W’onders maint. x866 J. B. Rose 
Eel. 4- Georg. Virg. 79 View the wide world and races 
maint of man. — tr. Oznd’s Met. 77 Ah roe, ah me, there’s 
maint an honest dame, Brought by fictitious Joves to grief 
and shame. 

tMaintain,jA Obs. In 5nia3mten(e,-tey2i(e, 
-teygne, -17611(6, -tiene, 6 xnaintene, -taine. 
[f. ne.Kt vb., after F. inainiieni] 

1 . Bearing, deportment, behaviour. 

2470-85 Malory Arthurw ii. 163 He..ho1deth the most 
noble courfe of the world, alle other kynges ne prynces 
maye not compare vnto.his noble maynlene. 2472 Caxton 
Reatyell (ed. Sommer) 124 He had not the maynteygne of 
a yoman or of a seruaunt. Ibid. 130 (She) began to wexe 
reed and to lese her mayntyene ana contenance whan she 
sawe hym. 2481 — Myrr. hi. x. 153 Alte longe, Nature 
may not suffre dyuerse mayntenes vnresonable. C2500 
blelusine 202 The king recomforted his peuple by bis 
wolrjhy contenaunce & valyaunt maynten. 2578 Proctor's 
Corg. Gallery N Iv, Joy were to here their prety wordes, 
and sweet mamlam ^read maintain) to see, And how all 
d^’ they passe the time, til datknes dimmes the skye. 

2 . Maintenance, support, 

1483 in Rymer Foedera XII.(i7tx) 174/2 To the uphoide, 
maymteyne and encrease of their both Fstatis against alle 
Persones. . 2599 Porter Angry Worn. Abingt. (Percy Soc.) 
26 The mettell of our minds. Having the temper of true 
reason in them, AfToordes a better edge of argument For 
the maintaine of our familiar loues Then the soft leaden 
wit of women can. 

Maintain (me^ntei'n, m^t^Pn), V. Forms: 

3- 6 ■niainten(e, maynten(e, 4-5 maynetene, 

4- ( 52 nein-, ni0ynten©,4-5 meynetene, 4-dman- 
tene, 6 Sc. manteane, 4-5 mentene, -teene ; 3-7 
main-, inayjQt©iii(e, -teyn(e, 5-6 znainteigno, 
4-6 mein-, meyntein(e, -teyn(e, 4-5 meyne- 
teyne, 3-6 n2antein(e, •teyn(e, 6 manteigne, 
4~6 menteyn(e, -teine ; 4-5 inayntyn(e, main- 
tiene,meintiene,6~7 .Tif.mantine; 4-6 .SV.man-, 
maynteme, -teym(© ; 5 mayntan ; 5-7 main-, 
mayiitayn(e, -tain©, 6 man-, mainetayne, 4-6 
mentayne, 8 Sc. mentain, 6 - maintain. ^lE. 
maintene, -teincy a, F. maintenir (OF. 3 sing, pres, 
ind, -tienty -tent, subj. -ictg/te, •ti'egtie)y = Pr. mati- 
leneKy lucntcnery Sp. luantenery Pg. inantery It. 
mantenerc phrase ///nxxri tencre, lit. ‘to hold 
in one’s hand ’ {ji^anu abl. of mamts hand ; tenere 
to hold). Cf. Du. inaintejiceren (from Fr.).] 

•f*!. trans. To practise habitually (an action, a 
\’irtue or vice) ; to observe (a rule, custom). Obs. 

0x250 Owl 4- Night. (Cotton) 759 Ich kan wit and song 
manieine [yesns MS. reads mony eine] Ne triste ich to 
non oker maine. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 6558 f>ou 
art vnbuxum, And roanteynest an euyl custom, a «40 
Hampole Psalter xxvii. 5 (>a sail k-i* ^ punyst h^t first 
fyndes kmm, and all bat oyses i«iim & mayntens ]fOiin \sc. 
ill deeds). C137S Cursor M. 2454 (Fairf.) P.v folk ware luile 
of misdede and maynieined wrong and wikkedhede. e 1400 
Destr. Troy 2049 How l^i maintene ] 7 tre malis with ma^ 

& pride. 2550 Crowley Last Trumpet 1287 
mayntayne outraglouse playe, Tyl.,thou haue 
iande and fee. 26x1 Bible Titus ul *4 And^let^o - 
learne to .maintaine goc^ workes (Gr. 
ierraa^ai) for neccssarie vses, that they be not 

2 . +a. pen. To go on witli, continue, jvNse^ere 
in (an undertaking). Also cecas. to go on wu 

the use of (something). Oh. j r 
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so to be nol able to mayntayne theyr lourney. 1545 Ascham 
Toxoph, To Gentlem. Kng. (Arb.) 19 Some shooters take in 
hande stronger bowes, than they be able to mayntayne. 

b. To carry on, keep up, prosecute (a war, fight, 
siege, contest). 

c 1350 Will. Palcnie 3002 How here walles were broke . . 
Jjat |>ei mijt no more meinlene J’C sege. X37S Harbour 
Brtice X. 184 Quhtll at thar rout, • • Cum for to maj-nieme 
the melle. Ibid. xiir. 280 Thai that wicht war and hardy, 

. .At gret myschef mantemyt the ficht, a X400 A’. Bninnc's 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 5464 Y schal vnderiake [Pctyt MS. 
sail maynlen for)>e] pys were. cx4oo Bom. Bose 3550, 

I pray you . . For to mayntene no Icnger here, Such cruel 
weire agayn your man. 1560 DAUStr. Slcidant’s Ccuaxt. 
137 Than had Charles Duke of.Savoye, a cenen space 
maynteyned warre against the Citie of Geneva. *665 Man- 
ley Groiiits' L01V C. IPorres 277 *lo.. raise a Siege which 
is so strongly setled and maintained. 2697 Dryden 
Georg. IV. 128 Long the doubtful Combat they maintain, 
'Till one prevails (for one can only Reign). 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth xxix, It is false. .1 ..will maintain the combat 
with him that shall call it true. 

c. To carry on (an action at law) ; to have 
ground for sustaining (an action). 

1463-4 Bolls of Par It. V. 506/0 To hauc and maynten 
Action or Actions of Dette. 15x2 Act 3 Hen. K///, c. i § 4 
Any maner of accion ..to be .. rnayntened ayenst any of 
the Kingis Subgiettes. 1620 J. Wilkinson Coroners < 5 * 
Sheri/es 67 No sherife shall suffer a Harreter to maintaiiie 
any actions or quarrels in their countie courts. x8x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) II. 417 This Court granted an injunction 
against him, though no action whatsoever could be main- 
tained at law, 2892 Laxv Times Bep. LXVII. 142/1 In 
order to maintain an action of deceit there must be moral 
delinquency on the part of the person proceeded against. 

d. To continue in, preserve, retain (a physical 
or mental condition, a position, attitude, etc.), in 
spite of disturbing influences. 

1837 Disraeli Venetia i. x, Lady Annabel for some time 
maintained complete silence. 1856 FROUDc/f/j/, ^«^.(i8s8) 
I. i. 10 The old English organixation maintained its full 
activity. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cent/. (1876) Ill.xi. 3 The 
English writers maintain a sort of sullen silence.^ 2879 
R. K. Douglas Confucianism iii. 72 The Sage, .maintains 
a perfect uprightness and pursues the heavenly way without 
the slightest deflection. 1898 [G* W, E. Russeli.] Coll. ^ 
Beeoll. X. 131 Amidst all this hurly burly Pitt maintained a 
stately. .reserve. 

e. To keep up (friendly relations, correspond- 
ence). 

2621 Bacon Htn. Vft 240 When they {sc. ambassadors] 
were returned, they did commonly malntalne Intelligence 
with him. 2706 Heaune Collect, s -^pr. (O. H, S.) 1. 225 He 
is . . much addicted to maintain Correspondence. 27x8 
Freethinker Na 79 r s A brotherly Correspondence was 
maintained with all the Foreign Protestant Churches. 
fS. To keep a stock of. Obs. rare~“K [A fre- 
quent sense in OFr.] 

^2483 Caxton Dialogttes 6/29 Who wyne wyll mayntene 
Behoueth to haue selers And a lowe chambre. 

4. To keep up, preserve, cause to continue in 
being (a state of things, a condition or activity, 
etc.) j to keep vigorous, effective, or iinimpaiTed ; 
to guard from loss or derogation. 

c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 60 Eldolf, bisshop of Bath, 
be pes mayntend & helde. Will. Palertie 2676 

^leyntenes 3it 3oure manchip manU a while. 2375 Barbour 
Bruce xx. 605 The law sa weill mantemyt he, And held in 
pess swa the cuntre. c 2440 York Myst. xviL 310, I rede ‘ 
we reste a ihrawe, For to maynteyne our myght. a 1535 
More Fdxv. Y (1641) 29 He .. had holpe to maintaine a 
long continued grudge. 2582 Mulcaster Positions vi. 
(1887) 42 How health is maintained, and disease auoided. 
2652 Hobbes Leviath. ii. xxx. 275 It is the OIEce of the 
Soveraign, to maintain those Rights entire. 2675 H. Ne. 
VILE tr. Machiavellts Prince iiu (1883) x6 Maintaining to 
them their old condition. 1742 Hume Ess, 1. v, (1777) L 35 
All men are sensible of the necessity of justice to maintain 
peace and order. 1835 Bain Senses ^ !nt.\\A. § 6 (2864) 77 
Nervous influence is required for maintaining the breathing 
action. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xi. HI. 43 All that w.as 
necessary for the purpose of maintaining military discipline. 
287^ Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 28' As he had a reputation to 
maintain. 

b. With concrete obj. : To preserve in existence. 

26^ Pearson Creed (1839) 220 We are still preserved by his 

E ower, and as he made us, so doth he maintain us. 2725 
)e Foe Fam. Instruct, i. i. (1841) I. 27 And the same 
power preserves and maintains all things, 

5. To cnusc to continue in a specified state, rela- 
tion, or position, f to secure the continuance of (a 
possession) io a person (o3r,) ; to secure (a person) 
in continued pos-session of property, 

2300-2400 B. Gloucester's Chron. (Rolls) App. XX. 70 pe 
ampercs-*e..made him op swere To meinleim engelond to 
hure. c 2380 NVveup Wks. (x88o) 24 To procure, norischc, 
& meyntene cristcn soulis in good gouernaile and holy lif, 

Young contended 

ih.it McCulloch.. ought to be maintained in possession of 
the Kind. 287^ CARpENTERi1/r«/. /’//>xi.ii.§68 (2879)71 The 
limb was maint.iined in this stale of tension for several 
seconds. 2879 Cassells Techn, Edttc.^ IV, 72/2 That the 
tools shall be maintained in proper position upon the rest, 
b. Comm. To keep (stock) from decline in price. 
2882 Daily Nesvs 8 July 6/1 American railroad.s are not 
quite maintained. 1892 Daily Tel. 5 SepL 4/6 Consols rose 
i per cent, and English railwaj*s were maintained. 

t 0. To keep in good order, to rule, sway (a 
people, country) ; to preserve in (a state of peace, 
etc.). Obs, 

c 2375 Zay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B.) 365 pal hai be wele 
marmtenande horc stales in alle godnesse, and reiile bo folk 
in rightwisnesse. 2375 E.vruour Bmce xiii. 709 God grant 


that that . . maynteyme the land. And hald the folk weill to 
warrand. Ibtd. xvi. 54 Vardanis in Ihis] absens maid he, 
For till manteym weill the cuntre. <22533 ho. Berners 
Huon Ixvi. 228, I have.. maynteyned the countre in peace 
& rest and good iuslyce. 2535 Coverdale Ecclus. xxxviii. 
2 Without these maye not the cities be manteyned, in- 
abiied ner occupied. 260a S. Patericke {title) A Discovr.se 
vpon the meanes of wel governing and maintaining in good 
peace, a Kingdome, or other Principalltie. 

+ 7, rejl, a. To bear or conduct oneself (in a 
specified manner). Obs. 

237s Barbour Bntce ii. 486 Bot always, as A man off 
mayn, He maymlerayl him full manlyly. <7x400 MaUNDev. 
(1839) xlv. 155 Thel gon. often tyiue ia sovvd, to help of other 
Kynges, in here Werres . . : and thei meyntenen hem self 
light vygouresly. 1482 Caxton Godfrey Ixxvi. headings 
How Tancre mayntenyd hym moche wel In conqueryng 
contrees. 2530 Palscr. 617/1 You shall se me mayntayne 
my selfe so honestly that you shall pray.se me. 

f b. To continue in an action or state ; to keep 
oneself resolutely in a specified state (indicated by 
adj. complement). Obs. 

2482 Caxton Godfrey cl.xxviiL 262 They shold all® goo 
vnto the mount of Olyuet, And they shold mayntene them 
this day in fastyng. 2597 Bacon Ess.^ Faction (Arh-) 76 
Great men that haue strength in themselues were better to 
maintaine themselues indifferent and neutrall. 

8. a. To support (one’s state in life) by expen- 
diture, etc. b. To sustain (life) by nourishment.^ 

2375 Barbour Bruce x. 77^ The king,.. to manteym his 
slat, him gaff Rentis and landis fair eneuch. c 1386 Chaucer 
Kntls T. 583 Of his chambre he made hym a Squler And 
gaf him gold to mayntene his degree. 249$ rir/ ii Hen. VIZ 
c. 39 He hath not yerely revenues to maynteyn honorably 
and convenyently the astatc of a Duke. 2584 Cocan Haven 
Health iii. (2636) 23 Nature hath taught all living creatures 
to seeke by sustenance to maintaine their lives, xspa No- 
body <5- Someh. in Simpson Seh. S/taks. 1. 289 Nobody takes 
them in, provides them harbor, Malntaines their ruind for- 
tunes at his charge. 2595 Shaks. 2 Hen. fV, iv. x. 24 Suf- 
ficeth, that I haue malntaines my state. 2614 Earl Stir- 
ling Doomes-day viii. xii. (1637) x 6 g Whifst old (and poore 
perchance) with toyle and strife, Glad (by his labour) to 
maintaine his Hfe. 2647-;8 Cotterell Dnvila^s Hist. Fr. 
(1678) II Finding the narrowness of his fortune could not 
maintain the greatness of his Birth. 1856 Froude ZHst. 
Eng, (1858) 1. 1. 52 The first condition of a worthy life was 
the ability to maintain it in independence. 2856 SiR B. 
Brodie Psychol, Inq. I. v. 287 Food is required because 
life cannot be maintained without It. 

t c. To bear the expense of, afford. Obs, 

? <2 1366 Chaucer Bom. Bose 1x44 And Richesse mighte it 
wel sustene And hit dispenses wel m.ayntene. 2556 Shaks. 
Tam, Shr. v. i. 79 What cernes it you, if I weare Pearle 
and gold : I thank my good Father, 1 am able to maintaine 
It. 2605 Bond, Prodigal 1. i, But honesty maintains not 
a French hood, Goes very seldom in a chain of gold, 

9. To provide with livelihood ; to furnish with 
means of subsistence or necessaries of life ; to bear 
the expenses of (a person) for living, education, 
etc. Also, f to keep (a person) in (clothing). 

^ a 2400 Cursor (Cott. Galba) For ay be more man 

is of elde, be more men aw. .for to do him almus dede and 
mayntene him for sawl medc.^ 14B7 Dietary 60 in Barbour’s 
Bruce, etc. (1870) 539 Eftir ihi power maynieme ay ihi hous- 
hald. 2546 Suppiic. Poore Commons (E. E.T. S.) Bo Suche 
po^sessio^ers as. .vsed to maintain their ownechyldren, and 
someofours, tolernyng. xsSaN.LiCHEFiELOlr. Castanheda's 
Conq. E. Ind. I. ii.6 These people doe mainleine themselues 
with rootes of liearbes,. .and whale fish. 2676 Lady Cha- 
woRTH in i2//< Bep. Hist, MSS. Comm, App. v, 32 [It] 
frights Sir Cap Spope. .from marying her, saying his estate 
will scarce maintaine her in clothes. 2700 Tatler^o. 201 r x, 
150/, per Annum, which would very handsomely maintain me 
and my little family, 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xviit. yii, 

1 believe you bred the young man up, and maintained him 
at the university. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill, 58 A time there 
was, ere England*^ griefs began, When every rood of ground 
maintained iisman. x8x6 Scorr Antiq. xxvj, 1 maun hae a 
man that can riainteen his wife. 1838 James Bobber \x\. 
Sufficient to maintain me in comfort and independence as a 
gentleman. 

t b. To provide for the ‘ keep* of (an animal). 
2576 Fleming tr. Cains' Dogs iv. (1880) 28 And tberfore 
were certain dogges founde and maintained at the cojumon 
costes and charges of the Citizens of Rome in the place called 
Capitolium. x^a Petty W wa/, (2691) 53 An Ox of6or 7 
years old . .\riU oe maintained with two Acres ofgood Pasture. 

10. To pay for the keeping up of, bear the ex- 
pense of ; to keep supplied or equipped (e.g. a ship, 
a garrison) ; to keep (a light) burning by supply of 
fuel ; to keep (a road, building) in repair. 

2389 in Eng. Gilds{\Z^o) 27 pis light pey holen & a-vowed 
to kepyn & mynletijm l«t). Ibid, 62 To meyleyn [j/V] wit-al 
a lyine brennynge In ye chyrchc of sent Jame. 2533-4 Act 
25^ Hen. VI 1 1 , c. 8 Euerie person . . hauinge ante of the 
saide landes. .shall. .sufficiently meintein the pauement of 
the said waye. a 2578 Lindksay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 
(S- T, S.) 1. 227 Wiiht tua schipis weill mantenitt and ar- 
tnillzeit. 1600 J. Pobv tr. Leo's Africa v. 237 Here is 
an hospltall maintained at the common charges of the 
towne, to entertaine strangers that passe by. x6xz Bihi.e 

2 Esdras iv. 52 Tcnne talents yecrely, to maintaine the burnt 
offerings vpon the Altar eucrj' day. 1617 Morysos I tin. i. 55 
The States maintained some men of warre in this Inland 
Sea. a 2687 PirrTV Pol. Aritk. (2690) 77 The annual charge 
of maintaining the Shipping of England, by new Buildings 
and Preparations.^ vjvj }. Chamderlavne St. Gt. Brit. in. 
ix. 342 Tliey. .maintain Lectures upon the Holy Sacrarnent 
of the Lord's Supper, almost cverj' Lord's Day Evening. 
2725 De Foe Voy, round World (2840) 2B0 Strong forts 
erected . . and strong garrisons maintained in them. 2846 
J. Baxter Libr. Praet. Agric, (ed. 4) II. 233 Slone, wood, 
and iron, arc the materials principally employed in m.aking 
*^Hd maintaining roads. iWi M. Pattison Ess. {1889) I. 
48 The Germans., mainuuned in it (this church] an altar. 


b. To fnrnish the means for conducting (a v,:. 
or action at law). Cf. 12 cl. 

[c 13B0 : see 1 1 .] 1540 Wf / 32 //«(. r///, c. 5 5 , Hv 
mantr of personne. .doo herafter unlaufully mamcltvr." 
.cause or procure .any unlaufull maynlenance in anvaaV- 
1769 B1.ACKSTONE Comm.y V. J34 A roan may howcTOST 

tain the suit of his near kinsman, servant, or poorneiHl^ 

out ofeharity and compassion, with Impunity, 
f! ilWsfy's Excjuq. Kef. (18441 XI. 676 The deinji! 
resisted and maintained, supported, such defences 
resistance. 

11. To back up, stand, give one’s support lo 

defend, uphold (a cause, something established’ 
one’s side or interest, etc.^ ' 

c Sir Beues {B.) 4123 We redeb meintene jour pari 
c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6528 )>e Frensch* 
..rysen ajeyn Conan to fight; Bot Conan meymende 
his right. 2375 Barbour Bruce x. 289 He hyei 
and largess, 'And ay mantemyt richlwisne<. Wreur 
Set. Wks. III. 322 Alle tnken and meyntenen fa’oe 
causes ben cursed grevously... Also lordis holdj-nge frttt 
lovedaies, and hi here lordischip meyntenenge ^ fa!, 
pert, for money frendischip or favour, fallen opynlyiahs 
curs, and so don men of lawe, wip alle false wjtnessohx 
meyntenen falsenesse ajenst treube, wiiyngly or unvii;. 
tyngly. c 1420 Lydc. Asscinbty of Gods 747 Venew djd 
hys besy peyne Pepyll to reyse hys quarell to mentsjet 
CZ440 York Myst, xxxviil. 11, 13 pat we inayntaj-ne tii 
■stand berby pat werke all-way. Coyph. 5is, sir, ^al dtdt 
schall we mayntayne. By lawe it was done all be*dtr.t 
2482 Surtees Misc. (1888) 40 Every Irew Crisien man. .is 
bunden lorto supporte and maynteyn y* trewth. 1513 
Douglas /Ends xi. xii. 214 By hurtis frill for to nunttp 
thar rycht. 2535 Coverdale Ps. ix. 4 For thou hast nm- 
teyned my right and my cause. 2558 Knox First Bln: 
(Arb.) 8 Suche as oght to mainteine the truth andwriilecf 
God. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 122 The true & hd- 
some doctrine is. .everywhere oppressed... and opcncnT.« 
mainteined. 2638 R. Baker tx. Balzac's Lett.{sci\.\\)\h 
The cause I maintaine is the cause of my Prince and CJocc* 
try. 2667 Milton P. L, vi. 30 Who single East mainUmd 
Against revolted multitudes the Cause Of Truth. i6;S 
Butler Hud, iii. iii. 584 H’ had.. us’d pvo equal Mijief 
gaining: By hindring Justice, or maintaining, 2791 Blks 
Let. io Sir H. Lattgrtshe Wks. 2842 1. 548 First, the kir,j 
swears he will maintain, lo the utmost of his poHer.'tis 
laws of God 

12. To uphold, back up, stand by, support the 
cause of (a person, party, etc.) ; to defend, protect, 
assist ; to support or uphold ;;; (an action), ank. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 7374 Hi-s .sede and hfs barntem Outf >1 
men i sal maintein. c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. IPtfcrlhoib] 
26661 Cadwaladre bad luor bU sone, & Iny m$ ncu^, 
*wende & wone In lo Bretaigne, & meinlene cftejVj N 
were of Bretons lefie', 2340 HAMPOLF./^r. Cowir. n»Of 
he sal ht tane of bfuu’niaynlene And b® tolher deiPW 
[Matt. vi. 24]. C23SO Will. Palerrte Sche..prewfjl 
pitousli to b® prince of heuene,,.to mayntene hire & 
bat hire foos for no cas wi)> fom hire conquerede. 
Toxvneley Myst. xxvl. 96 To maNTitene vs euermore ytiv- 
2470-85 Malory Arthur xv. i, i‘o majutene his neue'it 
ageynst the myghty Erie. 2530 Palscr. 438/21 ^ 
or stande by, or mayntayne a person in doyngeof a dec*. 
ee *553 Udall Boyster D. v. v. (Arb.) 84 We must to mde 
vs mirth, maintaine hym all we can. 2576 FLE.MtNO/^'fc’/ • 
Epist. 3B3 One frend to take another frendes part, to Qtkm 
and maintaine him against backbiting. *593 Shars. 2 at’ 
VI, i. i. 161 lesu maintaine your Royall E,xcrilcncc, 
Hanmer Chron. Irel. (1633) 31 His three sonnes..formeM) 
went into Ireland to maintaine one of the factions * 5 
Bacon Ess., Friendship (Arb.) 171 He.. would often imu • 
taine Plantianus, in doing Affronts 10 his Son. i88j • • 
diner Hist. Eng. II. xix. 328 In spite of all, Jf 
ready to maintain Somerset against his ill-willcrs mpu 
if he expostulated with him in private. 

•fb. In bad sense ; To give support orcoucien* 
ance to evil-doers; to aid or abet vt 
doing) ; to back up in (error or wickedness), u J. 

2362 Langl. P. PI. A. III. 232 'lo meyntene misdoers mew- 
thei taken. 1377 Ibid. B. iii. 90 Of alle suche seller ^ 
to take,..Ringes or other ricchcbse, the _;.I. 

tene. f 1380 Wyclif Set. ms. III. 3=3 T 

tenen obere men in synne. 2399 Langl. hnfu A< 

311 Thus is the lawe louyd thoru m>3hty lordis ) 
That meyneteyne myssdoers more than other P®P‘®' . 

Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxlv. 255 A fe^^ie 

thingcs,..for to mayntene bam in baire 

errour. c 2430 Freemasonry 255 *l‘o lerc him w j-j 

mon No fals mantenans he take hym apon 

hys felows yn here syntie For no good that lie ^>”3 , ^ 

2528 Northumberland in St. Papers lien. 

Also I can not perceyve that any redressc ...t, 

uppon the Borders, for the Kyng of ScoUes doth m > 
all the theves and rebelles of the same. JS^ , .j 
Serm, Littcolnsh. iii. (1562) 81 O crafty dcutl: 
away, not for fcare of the holy water, but because 
mayntaine men in errour and foolishnes. . . 

fc. With/;//:: To assist, encourage, mciic^ 

do something, esp. something evil), to supp 
uphold (in doing it). Obs, .. ,|.ji 

c 2325 Poem times Edw. II (Percy Soc.) /■/. 

be mainiend full wel To Icde .a sor>’ life. 23®* ^ ' ..n.^neth, 

A. in. 245 Prouendreres, persuns, preostp hco ^ 

To holde lemmons and lolebyes al heqr Jyf-ua) • 

IV. 42 He meynteneth his men 10 morthcrc m)n 
Ibid, C xviii. 234 The pope. .Tlmt with Popn 

men to werren vp on cristitie. 254® J* Alen ’ ' ' .j (i- 
Hen. VIII, III. 577 The Justices nephew cf 

burgesses of the Ncwcastell, to take from {,S6|) 

224 When the king s servants had espied him, til > 

taine their dogges to runne at Scogm. . • ^ 

d. Law. To give support to (a , b; 

action in which one is not concemeu. 
also Main’tenanck 6. 
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of Maintenance there seem to be three Species : . 2. Where 
one maintains one Side, to have Part of the Thin^ in Suit, 
which is called Champerty. Ibid, 252 A Man may lawfully 
maintain those who are infeoffed of Lands in Trust for him 
in any Action concerning those Lands. 1836 Bingham's 
Nexfj Cases Comm. Picas II. 650 The Delendanl . . has 
voluntarily and officiously undertaken to maintain the 
Plaintiff in a suit with which the Defendant has no connec* 
tion. Laiis Rep. ij B, D. 504 1‘he present action 

was brought by the plaintiff against the defendant to re- 
cover the JiS/. on the ground that he had ‘maintained* 
Nailer in the fonner action. 

13 . To hold, keep, defend (a place, position, 
possession) against hostility or attack, actual or 
threatened. Phr. To mainiain one's gromtd {ohen 
Jig,). Also reji. — to make a stand, defend one’s 
position ; similarly *1* to maintain one's own. 

CX3SO Will. Paleme 3642 William say her ©her side of 
fers & so breme, hat his men mi^t noujt meyntene here 
owne. a i^o<y-so Alexander bo^ b® rnarches so 

Messedoyne mayntene bi'Selfe. 15x3 Douglas yEneis ly. 
V. 81 And now that secund Paris, .. By reif mantemys hir 
sold ouris be. X59S Daniel Civ. IPars iv. xlvi. 75 b, Bed- 
ford who our onely hold maintaind. 1503 Shaks, yokn lit, 
iv. 136 A Scepter snatch’d with an vnrufy hand Must be M 
boysterously maintain’d as gain’d. 1399 — Hen. m. vi. 
95 Flu. The Duke of Exeter ha’s very gallantly maintain’d 
the Pridge. x6x5 G. Sandys Trav. 217 A fort maintained by 
a small garrison of Moores. 1624 Fletcher Rule a UH/e 
III. V. (1640) 37 Leon,,.\ stand upon the ground of mine own 
honor, .\nd will malntaineit. x66o F, Brooke tr, Le Blanc's 
Trav, 15 There are four avenues cut through the Mountain, 
easie to be maintained. *736 Butler Anal. 1. iii. Wks. 
1874 I. 63 In this case then, brute force might more than 
maintain its ground against reason. *748 Gray Alliance 
88 An Iron-race the mountain cliffs maintain, ijgx Anecd. 
ly. Pitt I. xviiL283The King of Prussia, though surrounded 
by his numerous enemies, mainiained himself with astonish- 
ing skill and valour. X849 James lyoodman iv, She main- 
tained her ground, although the Moor rode close up to her 
with his companions. X833 J* Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) 
11. I. iv. 178 Venice by a system of jealous and odious 
wranny, .. continued to maintain its ground. 1893 Sir L. 
Griffin in xgihCent. Nov. 684 Our subsidies and open sup- 
port have enabled .A.bdur Rahman Khan to maintain him- 
self against his many enemies. 

14 . To support or uphold in speech or argument ; 
to defend (an opinion, statement, tenet, etc,); to 
assert the truth of, contend to be true or right. 

X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 3080 Yhit has men herd som 
clerkes raaynte[nel Swilk an opinion, als I wene, pat u saule 
• tetc.]. CX380 WvcLiP Scl, Ivks. III. 323 Clerkis bat don 
evyl and meyntene it bi sotilce of word. <‘1449 Pecock 
Repr. 1. i.5 Alle the othere vntrewe o^iniouns and holdingls 
.. muste needis..lacke it wherbi thei mljten in cny colour 
or semyng be mentened, holde, and supported, e z4so Pistill 
o/Sitsan (MS. D 220 pies wordes bat we say, On pis worn- 
man verray, pat wU we mayntan for ^e. 131* Act 4 

Hen. yillf c. 19 Preamble^ The seid Frensche Kyng., 
alway erronyously defendyng & maynteynyng his seid 
ohstynate opynyons agayne the unitye of the holye Churche. 
X530 Palscr. 617A And he ones saye a thyng. he wyll 
mayntayne it to dye for it. 16x6 R. C. Times tyhistle 
V. 2Z20 What phisitian .. \you!d ,, such a lye maintaine? 
z63x Hoqbes Leviath. 11, xxx. 180 The doctrines maintained 
by so manj^ Preachers. x685 Horncck CrtteiJ. Tesus xi. 
203 This point they do so stiffiy, and so uncharitably main- 
tain. 177*^ Cook yoy. (1790) V. 1649 They also, in some 
degree, maintain our old doctrine of planetary influence. 
1855 Wjiately Bacon's Ess. i. 10 It is not enough to believe 
what you maintain ; you must maintain what 3'ou believe, 
and maintain it because you believe it. 

b. With clause : To affirm, assert, or contend 
{that). With obj. and infin, ; To assert (some- 
thing) to be (etc.) ; + also in passive. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) xo 5if bcl seyn and meyntenen 
in scole and obere placis bat be wordis of holy writt ben 
false. X594 Hooker Ecel. Pol, iii. viii. § 13 Because we 
maintaine that in scripture we are taught all things neces- 
sary vnto saluation. X603 Shaks. Lear i. ii. 77, I haue 
heard him oft maintatne it to be fit, that fete.]. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ni. xxiv. 169 Some [animals]^ there 
are in the Land which were never mainiained to be in the 
Sea, as Panthers, Hyaena’s [etc.]. x6sa Needham xt. Scl- 
den's Mare Cl. 203 It is maintcined by divers learned Men 
that these were the ruins of the same 'ibwer. x68a DrvdeN 
Medal 86 He .. Maintains the Multitude can never err. 
1729 Butler Serm. Wks. 2874 II. Pref. 24 The Epicureans. . 
maintained that absence of pain w.as the highest happiness. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. 1. 195 The country, he main- 
tained, would never be well governed till [etc.]. ^ 1873 
JowETT Plato (ed. a) V. 222 Pleasure and pain I maintain 
to be the first perceptions of children. 

■f 16 . ? To hold upright. Obs. rare—^. 
x 65 x Morgan Splu Gentry in. vi. 61 Vert, a Flower-pot 
Argent maintaining Gilliflowers Gules, 
f 16 . ?To stand for, represent. Obs. rare“^. 
xs88 Shaks. L. L. L. v. iL 902 This side is Hiems. Winter, 
This Per^ the Spring: the one maintained by the Owle, 
Th’ other by the Cuckow. ' ^ ^ 

Slaiutainablo (mJin-, m^nt^imab’l), a. Also 
5 mayiitenable,6 mayn-, mainteinable, 7 main- 
tenable. [f. ^IaINTAIN V. + -ABLE.] 

1 . That can be maintained, kept up, held, de- 
fended, etc. ; esp. of an opinion, an action at law. 

>439 Rolls ofParlt. V. 22/1 No action to be mayntenable 
ayenste the scid named Execuiours. 1541 Act 33 Hen. y///^ 
c. 21 § 1 Wordes vttered by them . . not mainleinable in 
your lawes. 1539 in Strype Re/1 (1824) I. 11. App. \'iiL 
427 No suite for any cauNe rysinge within the realme, mayn- 
teinable in any place out of the realm. 1586 A. Day Eng. 
Secretary 1. (16251 88 .A. matter sinisterly suggested unto 
you against mee without any maintainable reason. x6o* 
Fuloccke Pt. P.7ratl. 68 Your exception is good, and 
maintenable by our Law. 1648 tr. Senault’s Paraphr. 
Job 338 Doe you thinke that your Propositions arc main- 
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tameable? x6^ Lend, Gaz^ No. 1522/3 His Excellency 
called a Council of War, where it was judged. That the Out 
Forts were not maintainable. X777 Hamilton Wks. (1886) 
VII. 4S3 To effect this would require a chain of posts, and 
such number of men at each as would never be practicable 
or maintainable, but to an immense army. X826 Southey 
Lett. (1856) III. 527, 1 think he extends the inspiration of 
Scripture further than is maintainable. 1837 Sir N. C. 
TiSDALin Bingham's HewCases 1. gg, I think this action 
is maintaina’nle against the husband and wife jointly. 1873 
M. Ar.nold Lit. 4* Degjna .1876) 350 It is a maintainable 
thesis that the allegorising of the Fathers is right. 
t 2 . Affording a livelihood. Obs. rare, 

1383 Studd£s Anat, Alms. 11. (1882) 84 May a pastor .. 
(having^ a maintainable lining allowed him of his flock) 
preach in other places for monie ? Ibid. 88. 

Lienee Malntai’nableness. 

17*7 in Bailey vol. IL 2863 Pall Mall G. xx Nov. 6 The 
point in favour of the maintainableness of the action .. had 
been argued by two able counsel. 

Maintain er Forms: 4-5 

mayn-, m6yntenotxr(e, 4-6 -tener, 5 -tenowre, 
-tenor, -tynour,-teynoiir,6maintener,-tenour, 
main-, mayntayner, -teinour, -teiner, -teyner, 
Sc. main-, man-, mentreiner, -teinar, -tenar, 
-teaner, 7 mainteener, 9 (Zew) maintainor, 
6- mointainer. [ME. mayntenour, a. AF. mayn- 
tenonr^ OF. mainteneor^ agent-n. f. tnainiettir 
Maint.vin V. ; the mod. word is a new formation 
on Maintain v. -f -ek 

1 . One who upholds, defends, guards, keeps in 
being, preserves unharmed (a cause, right, state of 
things, etc.). 

CX420 Lydg. Assembly o/Gods <)\Z Mayntenours of r^'ght, 
..Distroyersoferrour. i447EoKENHAM.SV7'»^/{Roxh.) 186 
Of cr>stene feyth a meymeynour. 15x4 Barclay Cyt. fy 
Upiondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 34 O where be rulers meynteyners 
of iustyce, 1526 Tindale Matt. v. 9 Blessed are the mayn- 
layners of peace. 1379 E. K. in Spenser's Sluph. Cat. Ep. 
Decl., Afa. Phi. Sidney, a special fauourer & maintainer of all 
kind of learning, c 1633 Mure Ps. xvi. 6 Mainteener of my 
lolethowart.^ 1639 Cokkihv: M asqueTitam. Wks. (1874) ir A 
great maintainer Of our great-grand-father’s virtue— hospi- 
tality. 1749 Fielding To$n /ones iii. iii, The maintainers 
of all the different Sects in the world. 1781 Johnson Life 
C<t:v Wks. IV. 529 A tenacious mainminer, though not a 
clamorous demander of hts right. 1824 Miss Mitford F/ 7- 
lage Ser. l 66 She a schoobmistress, a keeper of silence, 
a maintainer of dtscipHne! 1840 THiRiWALLGVrrc^Iix. VII. 
321 Polysperchon. .appears as the maintainer of the rights 
of Hercules, x87^ Jowbtt Plato (ed. 2) 211. X24 'I'he main- 
lainer of justice, .is aiming at strengthening the man. 

b. In bad sense : One who fosters or supports 
(wrong-doing, sedition, false quarrels, etc.). 

>393 Langl. P. Pt. C. IV. 288 Mede ys euermore a meyn- 
teiiour of gyle. 14x3 Pilgr. Soxo/e (C^ton 1483) in. iv. 53 
Ve laweours and maynieners of wrong, ex^zo Lvne. As- 
sembly 0/ Gods 677 Meyiitenours of querelles, horry’ble 
lyers, 1302 Ar.s'olde Chron. (i8ir) po Mayntener of quarcls 
. .or other comon mysdoers, ^ 1345 Brinklow Compiaynt 
19 b, Thei be maynteyners of discord for their priuate lukers 
sake. X567 Satir, Poems Reform, iv. 88 Fostararisof falset 
. . Manten.aris of murthcr. 1373-85 Abp. Sandys Serm. iv, 
74 All breeders and maintainers of sedition. 

C. Something which maintains or preserves. 

>374 Newton Health Mag.z.-^ Breadeand Wyne,lwoofihe 
cheefest mainteiners of mans life. 1635 Moufet & Blsnet 
Health's Improv. (2746) 374 Outward Heat drawelh out 
their inward Moistur^ which should be the Maintainer and 
Food of their Heat natural. >696 Tryon Piisc. i. 3 The 
Volatile Spirit . . is the Essential Life of every thing, and is 
the maintainer of its Colour. 

2 , One who upholds or supports in speech or 
argument, one who contends for the truth or 
validity of (a doctrine, assertion, tenet, etc.). 

1360 Daus tr, Sleidane's Comm. 82 The maynieners of 
that doctrine, are nother called nor hearde. X36Z T. Nor- 
ton Calvin's Inst. ni. 306 'Ihis opinion, .hath had greate 
m.ainteiners. 1691 ooD Aih.Oxon. I.340 Hewas.,aprin- 
cipal maintainer of Prolestancy. 1738 Wabburton Div. 
Legat. I, 404 The Maintainers of the immateriality of the 
Divine Substance were likewise divided into two Parties. 
1754 Edwards Freed. We/liv. xii. 275 Epicurus, .maintained 
no .such Doctrine of Necessity, but was the greatest Main- 
taincr of Contingence. 1843 /ebb Gen. Lain in Encycl. 
Meirvp. (1S47) Ik 702/1 To quiet the violent contest of two 
honest maintainers of contrary opinions. x868 M, Pattisos 
Acatiem. Org. v. 154 The conservative maintainers of the 
* status in quo ' ought to have been called upon to justify. . 
what had actually taken place. 

+ 3 . One who gives aid, countenance, or support 
to another; a defender and helper. Obs. 

rx330 R. Brusne Chrau Wace (Rolls) 3222 Now )tou 
comest to reue vs our fsocourj, pat scholdest ben oure mayn- 
tenour. CX400 Laud Troy Bk. 17056 For now Icsen thei 
her mayntenoureAnd alle the gode that thei owe. ^1440 
Promp. Parv. 320/2 Mayntenowre, manutentor^ defensor, 
supportator, fautor. 1535 Covkkdale Ezek. xxx, 6 The 
maynteyners of the londe of Egipte shal fall. 1378 Chr, 
Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 504 Thou, Lord, art my 
maintainer, and the holder up of my head. 16^ Goad 
Celest. Bodies i. ix. 28 Seeing he acts by dependance on 
Him, as all the Rest do, we must compare None of them 
to their Maintainer. 

j*b« In bad senseiOne who aids and abctsanoiher 
in wrong-doing or error. Obs. 

0x330 K. Bro.vne Citron. (iSzo) 255 Edward pei cald & 
teld, pat he was maxmienoure, pc robbed he all held, as a 
rescejaiour. C1380 Wvclif .SV/. Wks. 111. 3x8 Alle resset- 
tours and meynteneris of stche [sc. thieves] wityngly ben 
cursed. CX440 yacob’s Well 59 Hcretykes .. & alle here 
ma>'ntenour>’S or fauourerys. 2493^^0/ xi Hen, y/l, c. xo 
§ 2 The mayntenours of him or iheyra so mysdoing. xs6o j 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Conun. 456 b. The counsel! of Calcedouic i 


deposed Dioscorides the maynteyner of Eutyches from his 
By.^hoprike. XS66-7 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 407 Ane 
mantenar of wicklt and brokin men. 1370 Act 13 Eltz. c. z 
§ 2 All.. Aydors, Comforters, or Maynteyners of anyc the 
said. . Offenders. 1588 A. King tr. Canisins' Catech. 141 Main- 
tenars and patrons of euil doars. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. IGorld 
II. (1634) 467 The Conspirators had neither any mighty 
partakers in ihelr fact, nor strong maintainers of their per.’ 
sons. 1660 R. Coke Pouter ef Snbj. 233 The aiders, main- 
tainers and concealers, who shall not within twenty daies.. 
disclose the same to some Justice of Peace. 

4 . Law, One who unlawfully supports a suit in 
which he Is not concerned. Cf. Maintenance 6. 

X399 Langl. Rich. Redeles ii. 78 That no manere meyn- 
tenour shulde merkis here, Ne haue lordis leitere the lawe 
to apeire. 1303 Act ig Hen. VII, c. 13 Punishment of the 
Maintainers and Embracers of the Jurors. 1531-2 23 

Hen. VlII, c. 3 Vnlawfull mainienours embrasours ana 
Jurours. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. {1896) 111. x\i.55o Tlie 
maintainers of false causes, whether they were barons or 
latvy’ers, became verj' early the object of severe legislation. 
X898 Encycl. Laws Eng. (ed, Renton) Vlll. 74 The main- 
tainor must have some special interest other than that of the 
public at large. 

6. One who provides (a person) with the requi- 
sites of life ; f one who keeps a mistress. 

1632 Massinger City Madam iv. ii. Be assur’d first Of a 
new maintainer e’re you cashire the old one. x6so Bulwer 
Anthropomet, xpg The Clergie, who are the chief main- 
tainers of these Ganimedes, 1692 Washington tr. Milton's 
Def. Pop. iii, Wks. 185X VIII. 76 Plato would not have., 
the People [called] Servants, but Majnl.Tinersof their Magi- 
strates, because they give Meal, Drink, and Wages to their 
Kings themselves. 1870 Echo jz Nov., Every thief his 
own maintainer, every prisoner his own reformer, 

*t* 6, ? A mine-owner. Obs. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. Y iij, I could wish that some 
of the Cross Carping Maintainers might try the difference 
of these two Airs. 

7 . Waich‘inakivg. An apparatus for keeping the 
movement of a clock or watch from bciftg inter- 
rapted during the process of winding. 

x£84 F. J. Britten Weitch ^ Clockm. 167 In some of 
Arnold's watches is a continuous maintainer, 

Iffamtai’iiing, jA [-ingL] 

1 , The action ol the verb Maintain ; mainten- 
ance, support, etc. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (18x0) xoo porgh Anselm mayfnl- 
tenyng was he contek cnt. ^1380 wycLiP Sel. Wks. III. 
322 In alle pis fals meyntenyng hei holden u’ij» he fend 
ajenst God, X395 Purvey RemonstranceiiBsi) 87 Vnworthi 
to haue^ ony benefice othir maynlenynge in the rewme, 
X490-91 in Swnyne Sanon Churehw. Ace. (1896) 37 To the 
maynteynynge of the light before the rode, xxijx. jZ ob. xsga 
Greenf. .rir/ Connycatch. in, a Except they applied them- 
selues to such honest trades, .os might witnesse their main- 
taining was by true and honest meanes. 1643 Miltq.s* 
Divorce viii. Wks. 1851 IV. ei To the strict maintaining of 
a generall and religious command. 1794 S, Williams Ver- 
tnont 232 They were at all limes ready. . to contribute their 
full proportion towards the maintaining the present just war. 
1890 ‘ R. Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer 1x891) 107 The reach- 
ing and maintaining of an independent pastoral position. 
t 2 . Bearing, demeanour, behaviour. Ohs, 

C1477 Caxton yason 5 The broder of kyng Eson., there 
beyng present could not holde ne kepe his maynlening. 1483 
— C. de la Tour Prol.. A fayr wytf .. whiche had know- 
leche of alle honoure, alle good, and fayre mayntenyng. 1330 
Palscr. 241/2 Mayntenyng, /^rT. 

3 . attrib. : maintaining: power, in a watch or 
clock, the power which keeps the motion continuous 
(cf. Maintainer 7); so maintaining wheel *= 
going-wheel (Knight Diet, blech. Suppl. 1SS4). 

1766 A. Ci/MMiNG Clock 4- Watch Work 138 Care is to be 
taken to acquire in all watches as great a maintaining 
power as circumstances can admit. X825 J. Nicholson 
Operat. Mechanic ^igThcsuing-wheel. .is constantly urged 
foiward by the rnarntaining power, which is supplied by a 
small weight. 1884 F. J. Brutes Watch 4* Clockm. 123 
Another feature of Huyghens’ clock is the maintaining 
power. 

t Maintainment. Obs. rare. [f. Maintain 
V. + -MEnt.] Maintenance. 

2x485 Digly Myst. (1882) v. 70S Therfor thei be expedient 
to these meny of maynte(n]ment, 1343 Plumpton Corr. 
(Camden) 244 Sir Christopher Bird, person, who honestly 
did kepe the cure under the forsaid late person, and the 
maintenment of God service. 

XVtaixiteXLance (m^*ntenans). Forms : 4-5 
meyn-, meintenaunce, -ance, meyntynaunce, 
menteynaunce, 4-6 mayntenannee, -ance, 5 
mayntenanse, majmtnaunce, mantenans, 5-6 
maynetenaxmce,6maintayn ance, main-, mayn- 
tenans, -tennanc 0 ,-teanGnce,mantei(g)nai 3 p®» 
6-7 mantenance, 6-8 maintainance, 4- _main- 
tenanoe. [a. maintenance, {. maintenir: sgg 
Maintain v. and -ance. Cf. Pr. manlenensa,Sp. 
mantenencia, Pg. inanien^a, It. mantenenza.1 
tl. Bearing, deportment, demeanour, Lehanonr. 
c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 834 She had so s*cdft«e 
countenaunce. So noble porte and mcyntenaunce. 43 4 
Lydg. Bochas vm. (1494I D v b, Where there 
wrongly it werrey, Holde theras«>’ 0 « FV>rantl?eir 

‘2“ The Sn“of° pSoIdTnrcr keepieg in (e 
cause, right, state of things, Eovemment, eta) , the 
state or tact of being upheld or s°swmcd, f t.ait 
tvhich upholds, means of sustentation. 
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MAIIT-TOPMAST. 


14x3 PU^. Scnu/e '{Czxton 1483) iv. xx-xil. 8: Neither of 
them Shalle be the lift hand to mayntenaunce of wrong. 15*9 
JIoRE Dyaloge 1. Wks. X09/1 For themaintenaunce of theyr 
authorite. 1538 Starkey England 1. 1. 25 To apply and in- 
deuurmyselfe to themaynten'nanceandseiting forward of the 
true commyn wele. 1548-9 (Mar.)^Xr. Coin, Prayer^ Cotmnif 
niottf The maintenaunce of Goddes true religion and vertue. 

Homilies n.Agst.Kchellioni'C. (1640)302 Sohathafran- 
tick Religion need of such furious maintenances as is Rebel- 
lion. X579 Lyly Eufhues {Pishl) in Idlenesse is . . ye sole 
maintenaunce of j’oiithful affection. 1591 Spenser Tearesof 
Muses 338 So every where they rule and tyrannize, For 
their usurped kingdomes maintenaunce. i68x Addr, Jr. 
Helstone in Loud. Gaz. No. 1629/7 Whatever we can do for 
and towards the Support, Preservation, and mainlainance 
of the just Rights and Prerogative of Your Majesty. 1871 
Earl-e Philol. Eng. Tongue § 88 Where there vs a central 
literature, tliere is a constant provision for the maintenance 
of uniformity even though words are changing their sense. 
3 . The action of keeping in effective condition, in 
■working order, in repair, etc. ; the keeping up of 
(a building, light, institution, body of troops, etc.) 
by the supply of funds or needful provision ; the 
stale or fact of being so kept up ; means or pro- 
vision for keeping up. 

£‘1460 Fortescue Ah. ^ Lint. •/!/£>«. vi. (1885) 120 It is 
necessarie that the kynge be alway riche, wich may not be 
wiihowt he haue revenues sufficiant for the yerely mayn- 
tenance of his estate. 1481-90 Hotuard Housek. Bks. 
(Roxb.) 149 For the mayntenanse of the lamjie . . spent 
xiiij. quartes of oyle \\].d. ob. 1546 Mem. Ripon (Sur- 
tees) III. 23 Certen landes belongynge .. to the Mayne- 
tenaunce of divers and syndiy^e Chauntriez in the same 
Churche. 1587 Fleming Conin. Holinshed III. 1537/1 
That which was doone..made an excellent rode or har- 
borough for the timeit continued, and hadmaintenance. x6ii 
Bidle Transl. Pref, P2 Against Church-maintenance and 
allowance, in such sort^ as the Embassadors and messengers 
of the great King of Kings should be furnished. x6x6 Surfl. 
&. Markh. Country Farm 10 Your House .. will be..ot 
greatest maintenance, preseruation, and safetie, if you en- 
uiron it round about with water. 2665 Bunyan Holy Ciiie 
250 Having thus shewed us this City.. he now comes to 
shew us her Provision and Maintenance, wherewith she 
is kept in safety, life, peace and comfort. 17^5 Burke 
Concil. Amer. Whs. HI. 200 Secondly, that they had acted 
legally and laudably in their grants of money, and their 
maintenance of troops. 2844 H, H. Wilson Bril. India 
III. 407 A further sequestration was subsequently author- 
ised, in order to ensure the maintenance of the contin- 
gent horse, which the Gaekwar was bound by treaty to 
keep up for the serv'ice of the British Government. i86t 
M. Pattison Ess. (i88o) I. 47 The maintenance and repair 
of the northern gate, Bishopsgate, was assigned to them. 

+ 4. The carrying on (of a war) by furnishing 
supplies. Ohs. 

2496-7 Act 22 Hen, Vllt c. 22 § 6 The seid xv™*. .shalbe 
..levyed and paied for mayntcnance of the same Werre. 
2543-4 Act 35 Hen. VII!^ c. 12 Inestimable costes charges 
and expences. .for the mamienaunce of his wanes. 


fS. The action of giving aid, countenance, or 
support to (a person in what he does). Ol>s. 

23.. E. E. Aim, P. B. 186 For marryng of maryagez & 
mayntnaunce of schrewez. 2377 Langl. P. PL B, v. 253 
Lentestow euere lordes for loue of her mayntenaunce? 
<^1425 Eng. Cong. IrcL 20 Al cure enemy. .hath I-broght 
vnked folk vp-on vs, that the harme wich he had no power 
to don vs hym-self, throgh heipe of ham & mayntenaunce, 
the better myght bjynge to end. 259a Greene Upst. 
Courtier E, Sildome was there any pleas put in before that 
vpstart veluet breeches, for his maintaynance inuented 
strange controuersies. ax6oo Montgomerie Mise. Poems 
XXV. 14 And I sail be thy seruand, in sik sort To merit thy 
inantenance, if I may. 

6 . The action of wrongfully aiding and abetting 
litigation ; spec, sustentation of a suit or suitor 
at law by a party who has no interest in the 
proceedings or who acts from any improper motive. 
(Cf. Maintain v. 2 d.) 

[13*1-2 Rollso/Parlt. 1. 398/2 Q’ilvoilleenquerrecomentp 
la mayntenaunce Ic dit Conte ele pert son hlanoir.) 2389 in 
Eug.Gilds {lZ^o)2<) pel shullen makyn no meyntenaunce ne 
wnUderacleageyn bekyngisright ne he comoun lawe. 2399 
Rolls of ParU. III. 452/2 Some men.. have taken mych 
more by extorsion, .and by mayntcnance of quereles. ^2420 
Lwies. Assembly p/Godsti^ Hoordam, Bawdrj’, False Mayn- 
tenaunce, Treson, Abusion, & Pety Brybry. c 2430 Free- 
masoniy 254 That for no mon, No fals mantenans he take 
hym apon. 2447 Foils 0/ ParU. V. 130/1 By grele might, 
mayntenaunce, and other undue meones. 1460 Ibid, 374/2 
In an action of mayntenaunce. 2467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 
400 Alie the attorners.. truly to execute ther office as the 
lawe requjnth w*out mayntenaunce, or champertye, or con- 
.seiiynge ther cliaunto's to vse eny fals accv'ons. 2501 
Lamparde Arcket^x (1635) 127 That he shall not by him- 
seUe, or uy any other, commit Maintenance, or other thine 
which may disturbe the course of the Common Law, 1628 
Co^v. On Litt. 368 b^ Maintenance .. signifieth in Law. 
a taking in hand, bearing vp or -rpholding of quarrels 
and sides, to the distmbance or hindrance of common 
right. 1787 Bentham Usury xii. 118 Champerty is 
niodificaiion of this sin of Maintenance 
2836 Bingham's Hnu Cases Comtu. Pleas 11. 639 If the 
Defendant was not privy to the publication of the libel he 
W.1S a stranger to the action brought against the Plaintiff 
and in undertaking to indemnify the Plaintiff ag.ainsi the 
co.sts was guilty of maintenance. 2875 Poste Gains jv. 
(ed. al 611 Unless the assignment s,avour of Maintenance* 
i. c.be made with the design of fomenting litigation, 2883 
Law Rep.f 11 Q.B.D. i Bradlaugh v. Newdegate...Thc 
action was for maintenance. 2886 Law /Tr/., 17 Q.BJ). 504 
The action was brought to recover damages occasioned to 
the plaintiff by reason of the defendant's ‘maintenance’ of 
one Nailer in an action which he had brought against the 
pl.aintiff, 2902 Sir F. Pollock LawoJToris 321 T he WTong 
of maintenance, or aiding a party in litigation without cither 


interest in the suit, or lawful cause of^kindred, affection, or 
charity' for aiding him, is..akin to malicious prosecution and 
other abuses of legal process.. . Actions for maintenance are 
in modern times rare though possible. 

7 . The action of providing (a person) with the 
requisites of life ; the fact or state of being so pro- 
■vided. Also, that which supports or maintains 
a person ^Yith livelihood, means of subsistence ; 
the amount provided for a person’s livelihood. 

2389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 4 He schal 3eue somwhat in 
maintenance of he bretherhede. a 2400-50 Alexander 2179 
Rather to thole he mayntcnance of the Messedoyns & of 
he meri Grekis, pan h^*"* of Persy to pay. 154° 3^ 

Hen. VlIJ c. 14 The nauy. .is. .the maintenaunce of many 
masters mariners and sea men. 2581 Mulcaster Positions 
xxxvii. (1887) 148 Will ye haue the multitude waxe, where 
the maintenance waines? 2591 Shaks. Two GenU\.\\\.pZ 
What maintenance he from his friends receiues, Like e.xhibi- 
tion thou shalt haue from me. 2592 Babincton Notes 
Genesis i. Wks. (1622) 6 The pride of some, who cannot abide 
toiiaue any. .come neere them in any circumstance of lifeqr 
maintenance. 2600 Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III. 555 This 
Maiz is the greatest maintenance which the Indian hath. 
1612 WoooALL Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) Ep. Salut. 2, 1 was 
forced for my maintenance to follow the practice of the cure 
of the Plague. 2645 Featly Dippers Dipt{it\(i) 133 Some 
lands, profits, and emoluments .. assigned for the mainten- 
ance of the Ministery. ^2701 Cibbf.r Lwe Makes a Man 
11. i. 22 Enough to give him Book’s, and a moderate Main- 
tainance. 2709 Swift Adv. Relig.^ They are not under a 
necessity of making learning their maintenance. 273* Law 
Serious C, viiL (ed. 2) 114 The parish allowance to such 
people, is very seldom a comfortable maintenance. 2818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 117 In case he should have any 
children by her, to provide for their maintenance. 2840 
Macaulay Ess., Clive (1887) 560 The civil servants were 
clearly entitled to a maintenance out of the revenue. 2863 
Mary Howitt F. Bremeds Greece Il.xxi. 297 The Greek 
convent-houses are chiefly houses of maintenance for poor 
men and women. 

b. Separate maintenance', support given by a 
husband to a wife when the parties are separated. 

2722 De Foe Cot. Jack (1840) 211 She demanded a sepa- 
rate maintenance. 1777 SHcnmAN Sch. Scand. 1. i, She has 
been the cause of six matches being broken off,, .nine sepa- 
rate maintenances, and two divorces. 

8 . The act of supporting or upholding in speech 
or argument; assertion of the truth or validity of 
(an opinion, plea, tenet). 

2533 More Dcbell, Salem Wks. 090/2 For herein see I 
none other shyfc for this good man, but for the maintenance 
of his matter to say, that in the common law [etej. 2560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 22 b, The Duke . . aunswereth, 
that it was never his intent to defende Luthers doctrine by 
his maintenaunce. 1562 Child>Marriage 5 195 This depo- 
nent did colourably declare (for the maintenaunce of nis 
matter) that he hadsondry witnesses, i 6 gi'l'.H\ALT.].kce.Nc 7 v 
InvenL 29 What has been severally* offered and asserted. . 
in Maintenance of their different Conceptions touching the 
Evil now enquired into. 287$ H. R. Reynolds in Ex^ 
posiior I. 308 He could never have appealed, as he did, to 
the authority of Paul in maintenance of his own peculiar 
opinions, 

9. Cap (or t itaf) of maintenance : a kind of hat 
or cap formerly worn as a symbol of official dignity 
or high rank, or carried before a sovereign or a 
high dignitary in processions. 

The sense of snamtenance here is obscure. Cf. the app. 
equivalent cap o/cstaie, cap cf dignity (see CKVsb. 4O. in 
the earliest example (c 1485) the hat 0/ maintenance is worn 
by the members of the Holbom Quest. Afterwards the cap 
of maintenance is mentioned by* contemporaries as having 
been given by the Pope thrice to Henry VII and once to 
Henry VHI ; in 1551 it is referred to as one of the insignia 
of a prince. In the 17th c. and later it appears chiefly as 
borne, together with the sword, before the J..ord Mayor, and 
before the Sovereign at his coronation. A kind of cap, with 
two points like horns behind, borne in the arms of certain 
families either as a charge or in the place of a wreath, is de- 
scribed by heralds as a * cap of maintenance ’ ; cf, qnot, 1700. 

£ 1485 pigby Mysf. (1882) v, 727 {Stage direct.) Here cn- 
trilhe vj. lorours in a sute gownyde with hoodes a-bowle 
her neclkesj, hattes of mayntenaunce iher-vpone. 2489 
Wriotheslev Chron. (1875) 1. 2 A capp of maymtenance 
brought from Rome to the Kinge. 2551 Robinson tr. More's 
Utop, II. (1895) 233-4 Nor the prince hy'mselfe is not knowen 
from the other. .by a crown or diademe or cappe of niain- 
tenaunce. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. 111. 1122/1 They 
had two caps of maintenance likewise borne before them : 
whereof the carle of Arundell bare the one, and the earle of 
Shrewesburie the other. 2614 R. Tailor Hog hath lost Peart 
m. E 3b, As if a females fauour could not be obleyn’d by any, 
hut he that weares the Cap of maintenance. 2622 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) Very Merry Wherry-Ferry Vot', Wks. (1630) if. 
13/2 A Sword, a Cap of maintenance, a hlace . . Are borne 
before the Maior, and Aldeimen. 2632 Massinger City 
Madam iv. i, I see Lord Mayor written on his forehead; 
The Cap of Maintenance and Citie Sword Born up in state 
before him. 1639 M avne City Match i. iii, Think, man, how 
it may' In timc..raisc thee To the sword and cap of main- 
tenance. 2656 in jewitt & Hope Corporation Plate (1895) 1. 
p. Ixxviii, (Cromwell granted to Salisbury that the Sword- 
bearer should bear a sword and] weare a Cap of Mayntcnance 
before the Maior of the said Citie for the tyme being. 2698 
Frvf.r Acc. E. India d P- 358^ A high Ked Velvet C.ap, 
plaited at Top like a Cap of htalntenance. 2700 Congreve 
Way of World m. xviii, TTiey* [a pair of horns] may prove 
a cap of maintenance to you still. xyxA MandeVILLE Fab. 
Bees (i725> 1. 177 If my lord mayor hao nothing to defend 
himself but bis great two-handed sword, the huge cap of 
maintenance, and his gilded mace. 2736 Drake Eboracum 
I. vi. 223 The sword-bearer hath a hat of maintenance, which 
he wears only on Christinas day*,, .and on the high days of 
solemnity*. x8o8 Scott Marm, iv. vu, His cap of mainten- 
^ce was graced With the proud heron’s plume. 2875 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. III. XX, 434 It became the rule for a duke 
to be created by the girding on of the sword, the bestowal 


of a golden tod, and the imposition of a can of mainl- 
and circlet of gold. (Under Edw. HI ; bSt IheS^ 
cited has per imposiiionem cappx.) 

t b. jocularly (with allusion to sense fj nh 
IS 97 ,«' i’t. Return fr. Panias!. i. i. 385 Tati us 
thccjfor wee muste provide m a poorc capp ormanttaaai: 

t Maintenant, fli&. Obs. Forms: 4nieifE. 
tenaunt, 5 meyn-, mayntenaunce, 6 manUj. 
nent, maintenaunt. [a. OF. vtaintetiaut in ti* 
same sense' (in mod.F. = now), f. main bnd i 
tenant, pr. pple. of tenir to hold.] At once, h- 
mediately. 

13.. K.Alis. 5302 That on lep on a lyoun, And logrirri 
hymlhrewadoun,Andhymastrangledmeigntenauni. tauoe 

Arthur 383 [They] broute -Arthour Meymenauni EiioW. 
fore pt gyant. a 2470 Tiptoft Carsar iv. (1530) 6 Thcydelr. 
vered mayntenaunie one parte and the remnauntwniin 
fewdayes. a 2548 Hall Chron. (1809)660 The Frenchmea. 
alighted as though they would geve assaut maintenant. i^i 
West jst Pt. Symbol. § 44 C, Euerie estate is either extatd 
maintenant, or executorie by limitation of vse. 25^ Ch'll 
Marriages 166, 2 packetes, .. which were mainttnaunt,, 
deliuered to lilr. John Francis to be posted hens. 

t Mainteuantly, adv. Ohs. [-Ki'.] r=prec. 

2528 St. Papers Hen. Vlll, IV. 497 If thaye maye cbace 
theim ons out of Scotland, ihoughe thaye .. mantcyneatlie 
retourne again after he be departed, yet (etc.], 15774; 
Holinshed Chron. III. 822/1 Monsieur de la Palice, arj 
monsieur de_ Imbrecourt . . were put to their ransomes, ari 
licenced maintenantlie to depart vpon their word. 

^ Used with etymological allusion. 

2552 Huloet, Sell a thing before wy'tnesse, or bydelyctr* 
ynge possession mayntenantly to the buyer.,, rmw/Zuflirr. 

II ZffainteUOZl (msentpnoh). The name of ths * 
Marquise de Maintenon, secretly married to 
Louis XIV in 1685; used attrib. in names cf 
things arbitrarily called after her, as Maintmn 
honmt, chop, cttilci\ Maintenon cross [-Y.imn- 
ienoit\, a cross with a diamond at the extremity 
of each limb, worn as an ornament, 

(2710 Swift ^pntl. to Stella 8 Oct, We had a neck of muttes 
dressed h la Maintenon^ that the dog could not cat) 
2805 Sporting Mag. XXV. 226 Veal cutlets, hancoel 
mutton, maintenon chops. 1836 Mabryat Three Cutttns, 
‘And what else, sir?’ ‘Maintenoncotlets,mylord.’ 183^ 
Dickens Sk. Boz, Tales viii, Mr. Alexander Trott saldovit 
to a fried sole, maintenon cutlet, Madeira, and sutidnei 
1884 West. Daily Press 13 June 7/6 The popular formw 
bonnet is that called ‘ Maintenon • 

MamtenousCmfi'nlenss),!!. Lav). rtrr^Lincg. 
f. Maintek(ance) + -ous.] Rekiting to, or of the 
nature of, maintenance. 

1898 Encyel. Lams Eng. (e<J. RentonfVIll.js Assaa- 
tenous agreement is illegal and therefore void. 

tMaintenne. Obs.rare-'K 
i, mainienir to Maintain.] « Maintenance o. ^ 
X390 Gower Conf III. 380 To seche and loke how that ti 
is 'rouchende of the chevaIerie,.,'liiatofhere 

The lond isful of maintenue, Which causilhihatthecoffione 

right In fewe contrees slant upright. _ 

Main-top (m^^*nit/ip). Naut, [SeeMAiNflri®*] 
The Top of a mainmast; a platform just above 
the head of the lower mainmast. Often used loosely 
for inaiwtopgallant-masthead. . , 

2485 Naval Acc. Hen. VU (1896) 48 Mayne topper ^ 
N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. lnd.\.xK\w.p * 
The king with his owne hand did deliver it unto the P 
taine Generali, for to bestowe it in his mame *?P^‘ . t 
Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. xiii.dzThe 
squadron,. doth carry' in their maine .tops, fiags ol^ ) 
colours. 2725 De Foe Voy* round World {iM '^)2 „ 

man at the main-top, who was ordered to 1 (Wk ou . jP 
Marryat fac. Faithf xvii, When I was captain of the ^ 
top in iheLaMinerve. xi&g Standardzi S*P^- 5 /?^ 
vessels. .each flying the British ensign at the maim ^ . 
b. attrib, (sometimes = * belonging to ^ 

topsail 0, as main-top boxvline, -tnan, 

2626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vug. Seamen *4 jvj 

shroudes. C1860 H. Stuart Seamans ’ Ip, jrt 

duties of fore or main.topmen in their respwtiv k 
much the same. 2867 Smyth Sailor's IJ 
Botvlinc, the bowline of the main-top^ail. xBBX 


i deck. 


I utc. 3/0 1 here were no maimopmcn uu 

Main-topgallant (mfi-nit/’pgre-lant). Afl * 
[See Main 5 . io and Topgallant.] Used allnL 
in inain-topgallant-mast, flip innst w. 

main-topmast; similarly in main-tofgailont' 
head, -sail {-yard), yard, etc. . 

2626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Feamen t^j^^ XVII* 
gallant sayle yeard. 2693 Ouver in Pph Trfl • ^ • 

912 Our Main Top-Gallant hla.st was ^pht m P’ iliC 
Anson's Voy. 11. x. 239 One of the Captains- 
royal standard of Spain at the niam-top Kailant . 

2760 C. Johnston Chrysnl (1822) 11- 2^3 
top-gallant sail in a storm at midnight. -aJIar-t- 

Nav. 4- Mil. Mem.ll. 411 The man on On 

yard of the Rochester. 2876 Encycl. Brit. AA * -j 
the main-mast we have the main-course or ^ ’ 

top-sail, main-top-gallant-sail, and the inain-ro>* - aiW///, 

Main-topmast (m;init(vpmast, ,.5^ i 
Also 5 mane-. [See Main a. 10 and To^JIA^ j 
The mast next above the lower maiiimas . 

149s Naval Acc. Hcu. VI t (jjsM . •«3I 

1616 Capt. Smith Acad, i "f: nuiriMit 

Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 269 Upon 
. .there is also placed.. the main top mast- i. fritUol 
Shtpwr. III. 584 Wliile. in the general 
slay Drags the main-topmast from f-f_,oojnasl 

Scott 'Tom Cringle xvi. (1859) 4=4 1^®*” ^ 

gone close by the cap. 
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“b. aUnb . : inain-iop-masUhead^ ^staysail, 
iSjz Lend. Caz. No. 683/3, 3 English Seamen ran up to 
his Main.top-mast-head, and took down his Pendant. 1779 
F. Hervey N'av. Hisi. II. 157 He is said to have passed 
through the Channel, with a ijroom at his main-top*mast 
head, x866 Daily Tel, 6 Feb. 3/3 At eight o’clock the 
maintopmast-staysail wms carried away. 
liflCaiu-tOpSail (mtfin|tp*ps^U, -s’l). Naut, 
[See Main a. 10.] The sail above the inainsail. 

i^z.^ l^ezvs of Rartlci^h (1844) If theMaister..bid heaue 
out the maine Top-saile. 1748 Anson^s Vo^. u. v. 170 The 
weather proved squally, and we split our maintop-sail. 1884 
Pag Eustace 137 Her main topsail is shivering, 

b. aitrih,^ as main-topsail bowlinCy brace^ hal- 
yard, ‘rigging, sheet, lye, yard. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accxd, Yng. Seamen 12 The maine top 
sayle yeard. Ibid. 14 The maine top sayle haUyards,.,the 
maine top sayle sheats,..the maine top sayle braces. IbUU 
IS The maine top sayle bowlin. x8oo Asiat, Ann. Re^., 
Citron. 66/z Our maintop-sail tye «as shot away, 2813 
Examiner 26 Apr. 261/2 The [American frigate] Constitu- 
tion suffered severely, ..having. .both maintopsaibyards. . 
badly shot. 1854 hiRS. Gaskell North ff S. xiv, Some 
sailors being aloft in the maintopsail rigging. 

Main-ward, mainward. [Main a.] 
i* 1 . The main body of an army. Ohs. 

1563-87 Foxe A.^Jtf.(i5g6) 46/2 As well my^*award, main- 
ward, as rereward. 1581 Styward Mart. Discifl. 11. 122 
The which ..are to be diuided into three battailes: the 
Voward, the Maineward, and the Rereward battaile. 1591 
Garranfs Art lYarre 184 When the fronts were wearied 
the Mainward and Rereward succeeded. 

2 . The principal ward of a lock, fastened to the 
main-plate,' 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. No, 2. 23 The true Place of 
the Main-ward. z688 R. HoL>tE Armoury vi. 301/2 The 
Maine ward [of a key] is that on the lower side tne Bit. 
1875 Knight Did. Mech. 1339/1, G is a ward-lock key. ,The 
various parts are,— a, the main-ward, or bridge-ward. 
Mainy, variant of Meinie, company. ‘ 
Main-yard (m^imiyaid), Naut. [See Main a, 
10.] The yard on which the mainsail is e.xtended. 

1485 Naval Acc. lien. VII (1896) 37 Brasse pendaunts 
for tlie mayne yerdes. c 1572 Gascoigne Mask Posies (1575) 
Flozvers 48 His cares cut from his^head, /hey set him in 
a chayre, And from a maine yard hoisted him aloft into the 
ayre. 1627 Capt. Smith SeamaiCs Gram. iii. 16 Suppose 
the ship be 76, foot at the Keele, her maine yard must be 
21. yards in length, and in thicknesse but 17. inches. 1824 
J, Symmo.ns tr. rEscItylus' A^am. 59 Ship against ship, with 
crashing mainyards roll'd. 1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast 
xvii. 46 We got a whip on the main-yard, 

b. attrib.i as main-yard-arm, -rope ; main-yard 
man Naut. slang (see quot.). 

1497 Naval Ace. Hen. VII (1896) 307, jj mayne yerde 
Ropes, 1762 Falconer Shipwr, ni. 665 Some, from the 
matn-yard-arm impetuous thrown. iSSy SsnTH Sailods 
IVord-bk., Main-yard Men, those in the doctor’s list. 

Maioid (mli'oid), a. and sb. Zool. [f, Mata -h 
-oiD.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the genus 
Maia or family Maiidere or superlamily Maioidea 
of crabs. B. sb. A maioid crab. 

1851 Dana in Atner. Jrnl. Set. Ser. n. XI. 425 On the 
Classification of the Maioid Crustacea or Oxyrhyncha, 
1852— Crttsl. 1.48 Small amennar^’’ space, as in the Maiolds, 

Hence Maioi'dean <z. and sb. = prec. 

1852 Dana Crust, i, 51 The Maioidean series passes down 
from the Parthenopinea. 

Maior, obs. form of Major and Mayor. 
Maioral, -alitie, obs. ff. Mayoral, -altt. 
Maioram, -ane, -on, obs. forms of Marjoram. 
Maioizr, obs. form of Major and Mayor. 
Mair, northern form of More, and (Night)mabe. 
Mair, Mair- : see Mayor, Mayor-. 
i* Mauatoury adv. Sc. Obs. Forms ; see 
Atour. [f. mair Moke + Atoub.] Moreover. 

1513 Douglas /Ettelsm. vi. i48Andmairatour, gifouthir 
wit, or fame, Or traisl may be [etc.]. 155a Lyndesav 

Monarche 6155 And, mairattour, thay sail feill sic ane smell 
Surmounlyng far the fleure of earthly flowris. 1596 Dal- 
RYMPLE tr. Leslie’s Hist, Scot. iv. 225 He mairattouer 
honourel christe in his Preistes. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry 
Storm'd (1827) 77 And mairattour,.. He did dislike baith 
Pape and Deil. 

Mairch, obs. Sc. form of March sb. and v. 

11 Maire (ma’fr^). Also raairi. [Maori,] A 
name for several New Zealand trees with heavy 
close-grained wood : a. Santalum cunninghami ; 
b. of various species; (s. Eugenia maire. 

183s W, Yate Acc, N. Zealand (ed. e) 41 Mairi-^ treeof 
the Podocarpus species, gro^^l^g from forty to sixty feet 
high. ^ 1883 J. Hector Handbk. N, Zealand 132, 133 
(hlorris) Maire— a small tree ten to fifteen feet high ; . . wood 
hard, close-grained, heavy.. Black maire, N.O. Jasminete', 
also Maire-rau-nui, Olea Cunning/tamii. 

Maire, obs. form of Mayor, More. 
]y[airinaid, IVrairman : see Mermaid, -man, 
Mairouer, -ir, obs. Sc. forms of Moreover. 
Mairt: see Mart. 

Mais, ^llffaischloch, obs. ff. Mess, Mashloch. 
IVTaise, variant of Mease sb.^ 

Miaise, Maisels, obs. ff. Maize, Measles. 
tMaison. Sc. Obs. Also 6 maisoun. [a. F. 
maison.’l A- house. 

s^ToSatir. Poems Reform, x. 412 With all fouU vice thou 
hes defylde y.alr Maisoun. «x62S Sir J. Semple 
* for Pope'in Harp Ken/rezv. Ser. ti. OS73I 19, I can but. . 
seek my meat through many an unknown Maison. 


liaison, obs. form of Mason. 
llaison-dieu: see Measondue AT/jA, hospital. 

11 maisonnette (m^izpne't). Usually mis- 
spelt maisonette. [Fr., diminutive of maison 
house.] A small house. 

x8x8 Lady Morgan Attiobiog. (1859) 27 The Charlevilles 
have exchanged their maisonette in Berkeley Square for 
pueensberry House. x83o OvtDAMcthsI. 234 They all Jived 
in a little maisonette in the park. 

Maiss, variant of Mease v. Sc., to soothe. 

Maist, northern form of Most. 

Maister : see Master. 

t IHaisterel(l. Obs, rare~~K [f. maister, 
Master + -el 2.] An imp or familiar. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom.^s Who is a consultcr with fami- 
liar spirits? What? he that nath..confariation withapetty 
Maisterell? Ibid. 179 How many magicians, .. have had 
their. .maisterels, and ministrels, their imps, and familiars. 

Maisteresse : see Maistrice Obs,, Mistress. 

Maistery, maistir : see Mastery, Master. 

Maiatre, obs. form of Master, Mastery. 

Maistres(se, obs. form of Mistress. 

Maistri, obs. form of Mastery. 
t Maistrice. Chiefly Obs, Forms: 4-5 
maatrice, -ia, maia-, maystries, -yes, -yse, 5-6 
mastres, 4-6 maistres, 5-6 maistrice, 7 mais- 
teresse. [a. OF. maistrise (mod.F. maitrise), f. 
maflre Master. In 16-1 7th c. confused with the 
pi. of Mastery, q.v.] = Mastery in various 

senses ; snperiority, superior force or skill ; a deed 
of might or skill, a feat. To make maistrice : to 
display one’s power or skill. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 14611 Quar es nu..his prophete..Nu sal 
he sceu ^’s his maistns. 13.. K, Alls. 5591 By maistres, be 
werres he conquerde. 137s Barbour Bruce iv. 524 And 
it, that ouris suld be of richt, Throu thair mastrice thai 
occupy. Ibid. vr. 566 The hund did than sa gret maslris. 
That he [etc,], n 1400 Pistilt 0/ Susan 227 He was.. More 
mi3ti mon hen we his Maistris to Make, c 1400 Soxvdone 
Bab. 3117 Lenger durste thay no maystryes make, Thai 
were so sore agaste. ^1400 Rom, Rose 4172 And eek 
amidde this purprj'se Was maad a tour of gret matstryse. 
<21400-50 Alexander 333 pe renke-.Gase him doune.. 
Furthe to make his maistryse and mose in his arte, c 1460 
Towneley Myst. xxv, 232 Tell me in this lyde what mastres 
thou makys here. ^1470 Henry Wallace x. 696 Quhat 
Sotheroun thai ourtak Contrar the Scoitis com neuir mais- 
trice to mak. 1526 Tindale x Cor, ix, 25 Every man that 
proveth mastres abstaincth from all thynges, cxs6o A. 
Scott Poevxs (S.T. S.) vi. 8 So luve garris sober wemen small 
Get maistrice our grit men of gud. x68o Aubrey in Lett, 
Emin. Persons (1813) III, $66 Notwithstanding his great 
witt and malsteresse in rhetorique etc. he will oftentimes be 
guilty of mlspelling in English. 

tMai*Strie, v. Obs. [ad. OF. maistner, f. 
maistreldASizRsb.] trans, = Master?'. 

CI4X2 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ, 1845 Naght -Is his goost 
maistried With daungcr. Ibid. 4^3 Of so seekly a con- 
dicioun, That it may by no cure be maistryed. 1481 Can- 
ton Myrr. i, v. 26 They [rc. unlearned clerks] be called 
maistres wrongfully, for vanyte maistrj’cih them, c 1532 
Du Wes Introd. Fr, in Palsgr. 950 Matstrier, to mastry. 

Maistrie, obs. form of Mastery, 

IKCadstry (m^’slri). Indian. Also roaistri, 
mistry. [Hindi mistrj, corruption of Pg. mestre 
master.] A master-workman, a foreman ; applied 
also to a skilled workman, e.g, a cook, a tailor. 

1798 Wellington in Owen Mt^. Wellesley's Deep. (1877) 
765 These are to be had in anynumberby making advances 
to the bullock owners or maistries. 1849 E. B. Eastwicr Dry 
Leaves 133 'Fhe head maistri, or builder, had discovered . . 
that some of the workmen had deserted. 1880 C. R. Mark- 
ham Frr7<r/.F<rr/.r^62The usual method ofoblaininglabourers 
is to employ a native who engages to enlist a fixed 

number of coolies. 

Maistry(e,Maistur, obs-ff- Mastery, Master. 

IVtait, Sc. form of Mate sb., a,, and v. 

Maiter, Maith, obs. ff. Matter, Maize. 

IMaith, Sc. variant of Mathe, maggot. 

Maithen, Maithes : see Maythen, Maythe. 

Maitles, obs. variant of Mightless. 

II Maitre d'hdtelCmgtr* datgl). Also 6 maistre 
d’hostell. [Fr. phrase= ‘house-master*.] Ahead 
domestic, a major-domo, a steward or butler. 

1^0 in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. ni. III. 252 Tannagel, the 1 
maistre d’hostell with vij persons. 1695 Earl of Perth ' 
Lett. (Camden) 64 A marquise who is his maltre d'hotelle 
[Meant for a fern, ?). 1704 Addison Italy (1703) 488 His j 

chief Lay-Officer is the Grand Maitre d'HOtel or High ' 
Stovard of the Housbold. 17^^ Ann. Reg. 104 His royal , 
highness gave to the maitre dc hotel who was charged with j 
it [a presentl a gold Xnuff-box. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis 
Ixxv {inli.), Frederic Lightfoot, formerly maitre rCIiOtel in 
the service of Sir Franas Clavering. 

t SXaitrzse, s'. Obs, rare^K [ad. F. maitriser, 
f. maUnse : see Maistrice.] trans. To make one- 
self m.'tster of, to conquer. 

1636 Brathwait Rom. Eutp.xzs Hee rerovered France 
newly over-run and lUaltrised by the Barbarians, 

ISadze Forms : 6 maith, mayis, 6-8 

mais, maiz, (7 maes, maix, maijs, maze, moss, 

S maez), 7-8 niayz(e, 7-S mays, (9 mais^e), 7- 
maize. Also 6 in mod.L. form maizium. [a. 
Sp. maiz (formerly also mahiz, makis, mayz), a 
word of the Cuban dialect, the pronnneiation of 
which is rendered by Oviedo IcSp. orthography as 


maist ox majisi ; prob. identical with the Aiawak 
(Guiana) inarisi, and the Carib ‘ mdrichi, bled 
d’Inde’ (Breton, Diet. 1665). Cf. V.ma'is, 

in 16th c. mahiz (1555 in Hatz.-DaTm.).] 

• 1 . An American graminaceous plant {^Zea Mays) 
or the grain produced by it ; = IiojixVN Corn. 

a. The plant. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. xviii. 21 In 
steed of corn they sow Maith [Fr. ils sement du Maiik\. 
which is a kind of grosse Mill. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
VI. i. 561 The fields of Mais the great stalkes whereof 
were trodden downe. 1613 K. Harcourt Voy. to Guiana 
28 There is a kind of great wheat, called hlaix, of some 
it is tailed Guinea wheat. 1672 Josselyn Nevj Eng. 
Rarities 17 They [Racoons] feed upon hfass, and do 
infest our Indian Corn very much. 1674 — Voy. New Eng. 
73 Maze, otherwise called Turkie-wheat, or rather Indian- 
wheat, because it came first from thence. 1742 Collins 
Eel. iii. 6 ’Tis sweet, .to. .scent the breathing maize at set- 
ting day. x86i Tylor Ana/tuac ix. 22S The hlexlcans were 
cultivating maize and tobacco when the Spaniards invad^ 
the country. 

b. The grain. 

*555 Fden Decades 3 This kynde of grayne they call 
maizium. c 1565 Sparke Sir y. Hawkins' 2nd Voy. in Hak- 
luyt (1589) S40 Mayis maketh good sauory bread. 1594 R. 
Ashler tr.Loysie Roy x$ b, Throughout the western Islands 
they make bread of a kind of wheat called Mahiz. 1596 
Raleigh Discov. Gviana 3 It hath also for bread sufficient 
Mais, Cassaut. x6oo Hakluyt Vo)'. (1810) III. 602 A come 
called Maiz, in bignesse of a pease, the care whereof is much 
Jike toa teaselL <21626 Bacon Rem.Viks. 1857 HI. 828 
Take of Indian maiz half a pound. 173a AnBUTHNOTi?f//« 
ofDteti.2soMays is not so easily brought to Fermentation. 
1832 Veg. Subst. Food loi Maize is said to contain no gluten, 
and little, .saccharine matter. 1855 Loncf. Hiaw. xvii. 159 
They.. Beat to death poor Pau-Puk-Keewis, Pounded him 
as maize is pounded. 1^4 Century Mag. Apr. 849 The first 
generations of English-Americans subsisted mainly on maize. 

2 . W ater maize [Sp. maiz del agua) , the Victoida 
regia, so called because of its farinaceous seeds 
{Treas. Boi. 1866) ; Mountain maize, the genus 
Ombrophytum (Miller Plant-n. 18S4), 

3 . Adopted as the name of one of the coal-tar 
colours, a pale yellow resembling that of maize. 

1890 Thorpe Diet, Appl. Client. I. 263 The sodium salt of 
azoxystilbene-disulphonic acid, .known in commerce aS * sun 
yellow ’ or ' maize'. 

4 . aitrih. and Comb., as maize-beer, -bread, -cob, 

-colour, -cuUer, -ear, -Jield, -Jiottr, -garden, -grain, 
•gnls, -harvest, -meal, -oil, -plant, -stalk, -starch, 
-straw, -irentgh, -whiskey, maize-coloured, -fed 
adjs. ; maize-hushing, maize-poisoning vbl, sbs,; 
maize-bird, an American blackbird of the sub- 
family Agelteinse, esp. Agelieus phaniceus, so called 
from its fondness for maize ; maize-cream, a de- 
coction or gruel of maize or maize-meal ; maize- 
eater, a South American maize-bird ; maize-Bmut, 
a destructive fungus {IJstilago Maydis) attacking 
the maize-plant; maize-bird) maize- 

yellow, a yellow like that of maize, 

1887 Moloney Forestry IV, A/r. 450 In South America a 
kind of beer called Chica or *Maue beer is made from the 
grain. Nat. Hist, BirdsW. rooTbeAgelatn®, 

or *maize-birds. 1855 Kingsley Westw. Hot xxv, Baskets 
. .freighted with. .*maize.bread. 1890 O. CraWFUrdFowik/ 
Cal. Portugal 197 Now the broad fields of maize are cut 
and the *inaize-cobs garnered. 1862 O’Neill Diet. Calico 
Printing, etc., *Maize colour, n low toned yellow orange. 
iB6x Euglishwom. Dom. Mag. III. 263/1 One skein of gold 
or *iTiaize<oloured Russia braid. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 49 
Indian Maiz.. must be throughly boyled, and made into a 
*Maiz.Creame, like a Barley Creame. 1855 Loncf. Hiaxv. 
XIJJ. 41 Wagemin, the thief of cornfields I Paimosaid, who 
steals the *mai7.e*ear I 1894 Times (weekly ed.) 2 Feb, 89/3 
The wheat-fed pork of the North West may j'et compete 
with the 'maize-fed pork of Chicago. 1771 J. K, Forster tr. 
/Calm's Traz’. N, Amer. II. 77 They [birds] assemble by 
thousands in the *maize-fields, and live at discretion, 1855 
Loncf. /fmit/. xiH. 21 All around the happy village Stood 
themaize*fields. 1843 Prescott {1850) 1. 131 Pastry, 

for which their 'maize-flour and sugar supplied ample mate- 
rials. 1899 Werner Copt. 0/ Locusts 263 They .. carried 
her to the grove beyond the 'maize-gardens. x88o C. R. 
Markham Peruv. Bark 479 The grains [of Cuzco maize] are 
four or five times the size of ordinary 'maize grains. 1901 
Oxford Times g Mar. 7/1 [The advertisers] have never 
used any. .'maize-grits, or any other substitute for either 
malt or hops. 1828 P. Cunningham N, S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 

22, 1 chanced to stop for the night at the house of a gentle- 
man during the 'maize-harvesu _ Ibid. 293 Their diet., 
[should] consist principally of 'maize meal. 1871 Kingsley 
At Last xvi, The Red Indians looked on Mondamin, the 
'maize-plant, as a gift of a god. Allbutt's Sysi. 

Box The special characters of 'maize poisoning niay be due 
to some peculiarity In the chemical structure of this grain 
itself. 2896 P. A, Bruce Econ. Hist. Vtrglma I- zoj 
Except the juice sucked from the crushed fibre ol tne 
'maizestalk, they had no knowledge of any spini^ x 7 
Moloney Forestry W. Afr. 450 The. finer 
' Alaize starch are largely used as a subsumte 
188SW. J. Tucker £. E,troJ>c j9g A hole m 

Straw th.Ttched roofs served aschimt«y. . 

tr. Kalm's Trav. N. Amer. I. 37 = The 
..have settled a premium of ^,WxIII 

'maize thieves. 1853 F. O. 

9 Rcd-ivinged at the 'maize- 

f i r jjs food. Also attrxb. 
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Mrs. Hawthorne m N, Hawthorne «5- ^Vife (1885) II. 326, 
I carried to Mrs. Alcott early this morning some maizena 
blanc*mange. <11875 F. Oat^ Matalele Land (1889) 24 
Made into a pudding with maizena. 

Mai'zer. [f. Maize + -ek 1.] A maize-bird. 

1837 Nat* Hist, Birds II. 27s Subfam. Aglainx 

[i.c. Agela!inx\ Maizers. 

illSaja (^ma'xa). [Sp., fem. of Majo*^.] A 

Spanish woman who dresses gaily. Also attrib. 

1832 [see Majo ']. 1840 Loncf. SJ>. Stud. 11. i, Now bring 
me, deaf Dolores, my basquiila, My richest maja dress. 
Majerom, obs. form of Marjoram. 
Maj0sta*rian, a. nonu-wd. [f. Majesty + 
Used humorously for : (Her) Majesty’s. 
1857 Clough Poems^txz. fi 859 ) 1 . 115 He is to have a deer- 
stalking party to-morrow, Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, and 
other majestarian officers. 

i*IVEaj estate. Ohs. rare~^* [ad. L. mdjes- 
idlem Majesty,] Majesty. 

1533 Gau Rickt Pay (i888) 32 Thir iii persons ar equal 
in power maiesiate and in ewer lestyng. 
luajestatic (msed3est£e*tik), a. Now rare. 
fad. med.L, majestdtic-nsj f. majestdt- Majesty.] 
Pertaining to the majesty of God. Cf. Majestical 2. 

1659 Hammond On Ps. Ixxxv. 9 The glorious majestatick 
presence or inhabitation of God. 1695 Bp. Patrick Comm. 
Gen. iii. 8 They heard the Voice of the Lord.. .The Sound of 
the Majestatick Presence, or the Glory of the Lord; * a 171 x 
Ken Hymns Evatig. Poet. Wks. 1721 1 . 14 To gain a tran- 
sient beatifick sight, Of Jesus rob’d in Majestatick Light. 
1756 Amory Buncle (1770) II. 53 We must distinguish .. 
between the essential and the majestatic presence of God. 
So Iffajesta'tical a., in the same sense. 
a 1694 T. Scott IPhs. (1718) 11 . A93 He placed a great 
Part of the Glory of his Majestatical Presence in the Taber- 
nacle. 

fMajestative, a. Ois.-" [ad.Ute'L. mq/es- 
inltv-us, f. majesidl- Majestv : see -IVE.] Majestic. 
1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

Hence tMajestativeness. Obsr^ 

X727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Majesterialty, Majesterycall: see Magist-. 
majestic (mad^cstik), a. [f. Majesty + -ic.] 
Possessing or characterized by majesty ; of impos- 
ing dignity or grandeur, a. Of persons, their at- 
tributes, etc. 

x6ro G. Fletcher Christ’s Viet. i. xvi, Bowing her self 
with a majestique air. a 1652 Bromc Queene's Exch. 1. i. 
Wks. 1873 HI. 458 Your no less prudent than Majestick 
Father With power & policy enncht this Land, a 1700 
Drvden «*[■ Leaj^ 176 But in the midst was seen A 

lady of a more majestic mien. 1725 De Foe Voy, round 
IPorld (1840) 132 He was grave and majestic, and carried it 
something like a king. 1^7 Crasbe Par. Reg. in. 8x2 His 
stride majestic and ms frown severe. 1856 Fhoude //rV/. 
Eng. (1858) I. ii. 1^3 Amidst the easy freedom of his address, 
his manner remained majestic. t 856 Liodon Bauij^. Led. 
V. (1875) 225 St. John is spiritually as simple as he ts intel. 
lectually majestic. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixxxvi. z 
Lovely to many a man Is Quintia ; shapely, majestic, Stately, 
to me. 

Comb. X870 L'Estkange Jif/ss Mil/ord I. vi. 168 A fine 
majestic-looking old woman of sixty. 

b. Of things material and immaterial. 
x6oi Shaks. yul. C. I. ii. X30 It doth amaze me, A man of 
such a feeble temper should So get the start of the Males- 
ticke world. x6xo — Temp. iv. i. 1x8 This is a most maies- 
ticke vision. 1664 Evelyn Sylva iv, (1679) 33 No Tree what- 
soever, becoming long Walks and Avenues, comparably to 

...I.,.. r.l.- tr-t 1 -I- n rt...r 
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majestic Kobe of Earth, He deign'd to wear. 1794 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Myst, Udolfiho i. The view was bounded by the 
majestic Pyrenees. 1833-6 J, H. Newman HisLSk. (1873) 
I. IV. i. 360 ' 1 ‘hcrc they lAmhrosian chantsj are in use sull, 
in all the majestic austerity which gave them their original 
power. 1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such ii. 32 Clad in the ma- 
jestic folds of the himation. 

Hence tMaje'stlcness, majesty. 

<11643 Cartwright ToC'iess Carlisle's^ Such a. .Lovely, 
self-arm'd, naked Majesiickness. 1685 H. AIore lilustr.^etc. 
263 Which is a marvellous manner of Transition . . sutable 
to the usual Majestickness of this Book of the Apocalypse. 

Majestical i,mad3e'stikal), a. Now chiefly 
poet. [Formed as prec. : see -iCAh.] 

1 . = Majestic, a. Of persons, their attributes, 
etc. {oecas. ironical). 

1589 Horsey 7 rrtv. (Hakl. Soc.) App. 295 Kynoret?rrarf 
Kyuore— cover] my good lord, with thy princely wisdome 
and inajcstycM I clemency this unwillinge faulte comytted. 
*593 Nashc Christs T, Ded. 2 AH those maiesticall wit 
f0T«talUng worthies of your sexc. 16x7 Moryson Itin, ii 
99 His person and carnage was most comely, and {if I mav 
wordjMaiesticaU. x6sz-62 Heylin Cosmogr. i. 
(lOSz) 207 Their gate is.. very stately and nuajestical. xWt 
Cowley Ess., Greatness u 638 ) 121 If I were ever to fall in 
love again . . it would be, I think, with Pretiiness, rather 
than with Majestical Beauty. 1781 Justamond /V/ r. Z.//e 
Ar, II. 214 His entrance .. was splendid and rna- 
jc^tical. x^x Byron Sardan. 11, i. 532 His marble face 
majestical Frowns. 1866 J. H. Newman Gerontius iv 20 
And therefore is it, in respect of man. Those fallen ones 
show so majesticaU 1876 Bancroft / fiV/. U. S. 1 . iv. 101 
A ^avc and niajcstical countenance. 

D. Of things material and immaterial. 

1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) x 6 i What can we beholde more 
noble then the world. .? what more maie-Nllcall to the sight, 
or more constant in substance ? a 1586 Sidney^1/£»/. Poetrie 
(.\rb) 65 Thep Playes .. thrust in Clownes by head and 
shoulders, to playapart in m.Tlesticallmattere. 1621 Burton 
Annt. Met. 1. i. 11. iv, (i6st» 17 Suppose you were now 
brought into some.. Majestical Palace. X65X N. Bacon 


Disc. Govt. II. xi. (1739), 58 War is ever terrible, but if just 
and well governed, majestical. 169^ Drvden Ess.^ Orig. 

(ed. Ker) II. 107 The first six lines of the stanza 
.seem majestical and severe.^ 1851 Loncf. Gold. Leg. v. Inn 
at Genoa 4 It is the sea,..SiIent,mnjestical and slow. 1867 
M. Arnold Celtic Lit, 61 An older architecture, greater, 
cunninger, more majestical. 

fa. = Majestatic. Obs. 

1581 E. Campion in Confer, iii. (1584) Rij, S. Augustine 
excludeth not by maiestical presence M bodily^ presence. 
*597 Hooker Ecct. Pol, v. Iv. § 6 .If his Maiesticall body 
haue now any such new property. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard 
'J'exis, O. T. 291 It pleased the Lord to represent unto me 
a cleare slgne of the majestical! presence of the Sonne of 
God, sitting on high, upon a glorious throne, a X638MEDE 
IPks. (X672) 639 The proper place where the Majestical 
Glory is revealed, is the Heavens. 1675 Brooks Gold, Key 
Wks, 1867 y. 526 The presence of God with his people is 
very majestical. <zi68o Chaknock Attrzb. God (1682) 257 
[Heaven] 'Tis the Court of his Majestical presence. 

Hence f Uaje'sticalness, majesty. 

16x3 Decl. Arriv. C. Haga at Constantinople 14 The 
Maiesticalnesse of Our Royall and Princely State. 1652 
Kirkman Cterio 6* Lozia 78 This splendid greatness of a 
maid surpassed the magcstlcalness of the purest French 
Lillies of King Henry the third. 2727 Bailey vdI. II. 
SEajestically (mad^e’stikali), adv. [f. Ma- 
jestic, -icAL : see -icallv.] In a majestic manner j 
with majesty, imposing dignity or grandeur. 

1596 Shaks. x Hen. IP^ 11. iv. 479 If thou do'st it halfe so 
grauely, so majestically [etc.]. 1670 Clarendon Contempt. 
Ps. Tracts (1727) 568 If princes would . . majestically sup- 
press haughty and impetuous transgressors. 1697 Drvden • 
AEneiti ix. 35 Silent they move; majestically slow, Like 
ebbing Nile, or Ganges in hjs flow. 1725 Popb Odyss. vi. 
158 He bends his way Majestically fierce, to seize his prey. 
1853 J. H. New.man Hist. Sk. (1873) II. 1. iii. i26_The great 
stream of the Po.. flows majestically through its length. 
1^6 Lazo Times C. 489/2 Inglls . . stalked majestically out 
ofCourt, looking neither to the right hand nor to the left. 

t Mnje*stify, z'. Obs. rare^^. [f. Majesty + 
-FY.] trails. To make majestic. 

x6x6 Lane Coni. Sgr.’s T*. xii. (1887) 24 Vppon his helme 
a plume of white and redd maiestlfyed his pace. 
Majs'stuous, fl. rnrtJ. Also ? majostious. [a. 
F. majestueuXf f. inaJestS Majesty, after voJuf- 
tueux Voluptuous.] Majestic. 

1685 Crucian's Courtiers Orac, 65 The other [employ- 
ments! are more majestuous, and as such, attract more 
veneration. 186^ Ckm-wx. Predk. Gt. IV, 252 That voice 
* sombre and majestious'. 

lAaj esty (mre'djesti)* F orms : 4- 5 magestee, 

4- 6 mai-,inaj-,rQagosto, (5 maie8tee,magiEte), 

5- 6 xnagestie, -y, 5-7 maiesty, majestie, (6 
maiestye, majistye), 6-7 maiestie, (7 majiste), 

6- majesty, [a. F. majesidf ad. L, mdjestdt-emy 
mdjestdSy f. '^mdjes^y ablaut-var. of *mdjo 5 ^ {iitdjus., 
mdjdr-em greater ; see Major) + •tat- : see -ty. 
Cf. Pr. inai-i majestaty It. viagesthy maestby Sp. 
majestady Pg, magestade\ also G, viajestdty Du. 
majesteit^ 

1 , The dignity or greatness of a sovereign ; 
sovereign power, sovereignty. Also concr, or semi- 
concr. The person or personality of a sovereign. 

137s Barbour Bruce i. 431 [Edward I loquitur} Hys fadyr 
. , wes agayne my maieste. c 1400 Vesir. Troy 2632 A 1 no- 
bill kyng & nomekowthe 1 Let mene to your maiesty he 
mynde of my tale, ci4^ Fortescue Abs. ^ Lim. Mon. vii. 
(1885) I2S He [jt*. the king] woll .. bie also horses off greie 
price . , and do other suche nobell and grete costes, as hi- 
sitiih is roiall magcstc. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. i, vi. 13 
The subget fereth to offende the mageste of his soucrayn 
lorde, 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxiiii. 362 By our 
ryall magesty and segiibry, we commaunde you [etc.]. 1528 
Roy Rede me. etc. [Arb.) 29 Fye apon his maieste and 
renowne Clayminge on erthe to be in Chrlstis stead. 1595 
Shaks. yohmul. 480 Why answer not the double Maiesties, 
This friendly treatte of our tbrcalned Towne. 1606 — Ant, 

6' Cl. HI. iii. 2 Good Maiestie : Herod of lury dare not looke 
vpon you. 1726-31 Tindal Rapids Hist, (1743) II, 
xvii. 126 She was a sovereign queen and would do nothing 
prejudicial to Royal Majesty. 1782 W’olcot in J. J. Rogers 
Opie <5- IPorks (1878) 22 The Kin§ came in after, with a 
skip; (not a very proper pace I think for Majesty;. 1849 j 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. <o 3 A man who was daily seen ' 
at the palace, and who was known to have free access to 1 
majesty. 1883 Earl Rosebery 21 July, The | 

buried paraphernalia of dead majesty. I 

b, sfec. The greatness and glory of God, (The | 
earliest use in Eng.) 

^ a X300 Sannun Ivl. in E. E. P, (1862) 7 Bohe god and man 
in mageste he heU king aboue \'s alle. a 1340 Hampole 
Psalter xx. 5 He sail appere in mageste. ?« 1366 Chaucer 
Rom. Rose 1339 God that sit in magestee. 1390 Gower 
Conf. I. 195 O hihe mageste. Which sest the point of every 
irowthe. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xvn. xxL 721 To sec the 
blcssid Trynytc. .and the mageste of cure lord Ihesu Cryst. 
15*6 Pi/gr. Perf. (W, dc W. 1531) 18 b, He y‘ wyll scrche 
the secrete Maiestye of God by natural! reason. x6xi Bible 
Heb. yiil. i. 1629 Milton Christ's Nativ. ii, That far- 
beaming blaze of Majesty. 1695 Bp. Patrick Comm. Gen. iii. 8 
The Voice of the Lord...llie hound of the Divine ^Iajesly’s 
approach, <1x7295. Clarke Sertn. Ixxxiii.Wks. 1738 1 . 517 
'i lie Supereminent Glory and Majesty of Cod. x88x Bible 
(R. V.) Luke ix. 43 And they were all astonished at the 
ni.ijesty [Gr. ueyaAeiornrc, Tinoale, etc. mighty power] of 
God. 1^2 Westcott Prcf.aa The incompre- 

hensible majesty of God and His infinite love. 

c. iransf. w\dfig. 

*567 Guiie ffGodiie S.) 78 Christ come full humlll 
and full low, Us to exalt in Maiestie. 1596 Dalrymple 
V* Hist. Scot, X. 382 To conlemne the Maiestie, 

dimjnisc the autborttie of the Kirk. 2663 Charleton Chor. 


MAJESTY. 


13 So great devotion and reverence Inn-i 
• of Truth. i6«8 Colpepfer & Cole ‘.'f 


Gigani. 
majesty of 

. II. vi. 106 It were contrary to the Mafenyor“th”cdi?', 
Part, to be moved by another whether it will or 
Addison S/'cet. No. 307 r 14 The natural JlaieslvorjF' 
l8S^ WooLNEB My BcautiftU Lady 135 The vtorth w 
majesty of England's name. 

d. Rom, Hist. Used to render the eqiaraK' 
L. majestas in the sense : The sovereign powers 
dignity of the Roman people, esp. considered rS 
reference to offences against it. (Cf.LESE-M.ursnl 

1565 Cooped Thesaunts, Actio luaicstalis, an anioi L 
the breakyng of the honour .and maiestie of any rr*-* p- 
headc officer. xsSx Savtle Tacitus, Hist. i. lxxA'[\\-x\ 
43 Crime of Majesty and treason. 1862 Meriyau rV 
Emp. xliv. (1865) V. 248 Under the empire the hwcfcj" 
jesiy was the legal protection thrown round the wrwrf 
the chief of tlie slate. 

2 . Preceded by a possessive, youry hisy htr, th 
king'^Sj the queen's ; sometimes with a qualifjhi^ 
epithet, as {pnost) sacred, gracious, j* royal. Usri 
as an honorific title in speaking to or of a Idn- 
queen, emperor, or empress. In this use ihr 
Majesty is a respectful substitule for the procon 
you, and His, Her Majesty (abbreviated H.M.) 
may be either prefixed to such designations as/b 
King, the Queen, King Edwaid F//, etc., c: 
substituted for them ; so, in modem use, Tklt 
AFajesties, when more than one royal person is 
meant. Also, with distinguishing epithet: Hii, 
Her Impenal Alajesty (abbreviated H.I.M.),s2id 
of an emperor or empress; His Britannic Majalj 
(abbreviated H. B. M.), the King of Great Britfjj 
(and Ireland) ; His Catholic Majesty, the King of 
Spain ; His Afost Christian Majesty (Hist.), tb 
King of France ; in jocular language, His 
Majesty, the Devil, Satan,. 

This use, common to all the Rom. langs., and from iha 
adopted into all the living Tcut. langs., descends fromih 
Latin of the later Roman empire {tua, vestra 
In England it occurs, in its Latin form, from the iilhc, 
though examples of the vernacular form are not 
before the 15th c. It was not until the lylhc thaljm 
mojesty entirely superseded the other customary fonw d 
address to the sovereign. Henry Vllland Queen ElmraS 
were often addressed as * Your Grace ’ and * Your Highness’, 
and the latter alternates with’Vour Majesty 'in ihccecia* 
lion of the Bible of x6ii to James I. , , 1 ^ 

The EngU'ih syntax of this word (as of th^ olher 
nouns similarly employed as x\i\ts.t.g,ldghness,lontvf, 
grace, excellency) is somewhat inconsistent. AlthousS 
Your Majesty, hke His, Her Majesty, requires the follow- 
ing verb to be in the 3ra person sm^. to agree with ihe*»t 
this principle of concord is not applied to the pronouiu,u 
in Fr. and some other langs. The neuter pronoufii JM^i 
which, cannot be used with reference to a foregoing 
His, Her) Majesty', either the titular phrase must wj* 
peated, or the pronoun must be the same as if the simp-j 
form (‘ you \ or ‘ the king \ ‘ the queen ) had bcca tut 
instead of the periphrastic form. , 1 •r 

[X171 Addr. Ayng's Clerks to Hen.Hm 
Bccket (1885) VII. 471 Noverit vestra Majestas (ett-'-l 
1433 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 444/2 Plese it to 
XS36 in Speed Hist. Gt. BHt, (X632) 1025 ,0 

Toiall Magesty. 1585 Whitgift m Fuller 
§ 24 To the Queens most excellent Majesty. May ij P . 
your Majesty to be advertised that 
charge of late given by your Highness to the . 

of Parliament [etc.]. X596 SrENSUR 67 <x/r/>yMG‘'J^f^ u 
The great good which shall growe to her Majestie, 

. . readely drawe on her Highnes to the undertaking 01 • 
enterprise. 1624 in Archxotogia XLVIII. zit 
the King’s Ma^^.-to one Bonner. 

Boscobel or the History of His Sacred Majesu 
miraculous preservation after the Battle of Worewte . t 
Bunyan Pilgr. X. 143 One of his hlajesties J“OS® * 
Cruden C<7/<r. Bib. Ded. to Kin^, I doubt not b ) 
Majesty will pardon my forbearing to enter 
valuable personal accomplishments. cx 777 * 

to ATxV/rWks. IX, 183 Your Majesty was touched^ 
sense of so great a disaster. 2804 M. CuTLERinfy 
4 - Corr. (1888) III. 171 This morning, paid 
of my respects to his Democratic hlajestjy ine * re 
x88x Jas. Grant Cameroniaus I. ii. ®3 I'fs- 

his sable majesty. 1884 G. hoM * 

tigia I. IV. 131 His Majesty, 
grand review of his troops. x888 Mapleson i f 
1 . 295 His Majesty the King of Hawaii. ^ 

+ 3 , The external magnificence befitting a 

Obs. ■ ;„l,U 


1481 Caxton God/rey xxxis. 77 Themp^our wtic ^ 
mageste, and the barons aboutc hym. iwya 
n. 266 He.av'ns all-ruling Sire., with the Majesty of < 1 ^ 


or 


reign, 

1481 

mageste, and the barons aboutc lym 
ti. 266 Heav’ns all-ruHng Sire «'reh 
ness round Covers his Throne. T ^nr 

4 . Kingly or queenly dignity of look^, 
or appearance ; impressive stateliness ol c 
demeanour. , ,, 

,531 ElyotGdi,. II. ii.Thc foDDIainc “f. U 
is hfaie^tie, which.. is proprehc a beaut.c o . . j|_,j{e,xr.d 
his countenance, lang.ngc and gesture apt 
accomodate to time, place, and company. Mv . p 
etc. Erasm. Par. 2 Cor. 58 A 

no maiestye. 1603 h.NOLLCS //wf. f jifij 

a fairc countenance, and a majestic full o t -«v'nJ)' A®*.*' 
Milton P. L. xi. 232 , 1 dcscrre..Oneof the 
and by his G.-vle .. some great .j* j^o. ,15 M 

Invests him coming. 1710 Steele , .l. A„/j;cnce 
[Nicolinil commanded the .\ltcntion P/ !j? 
theMMeslyofhUAppe.ar.ancc. ^ 

1 . 34 His looks were majesty, and liis tong J 
ViIkzxs Dombey xxx, Edith was there m all h« 
of brow and figure. 


MAJO. 


57 


IJlAJOR; 


b. iramf. Of natural objects, buildings, etc. 

'< XS5S Eden Decades To Rdr. (Art.) 50 The conlemplation 
5 of goddes workes & maiesiie of nature. 1565 Cooj-er The^ 
? saurus s.v. Maiesias^ the maiestie and goodly sight of a 
t place. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramh. Kent (1826; 281 A shrine, 
of golde and of great Maiestie. 1667 Milton P. L, iv. 607 
, The Moon Rising in clouded Majestic. x8»b Byron Heaven 
«V Earth i. rii, Your rugged majesty of rocks And toppling 
* trees. 1B30J. G.STRUTTA^/r'a.5n/.6Theninereal majesty 
! of the cedar or the yew. 1879 Jenkinson Guide En^. Lakes 
(ed. 6) 159 At the foot of Skiddaw, which stands forth in all 
[ its majesty. 

; C. sarcastically. 

\ 1588 Greene ( 1607) 21 The goodman seeing his 

I wife in her maiestie, with her mace in her hand, thought it 
^ Was lime to bowe for fear of blowes.- 

6 . Impressive stateliness of character, expression, 
or action. 

[ 1597 Morley Introd. Jifus. 114 Those per arsin <V ihesin, 

which of all other Canons carie both most difficultie, and 
^ most maiestie. 1662 SxiLLiNCFL.Crr^. 6'acy’. ni.i. § 2 Hence 
: it is that Moses with so much Majestyand Authority begins 
the History of the Creation, with, In the beginning [etc.]. 
1709 Felton Classics (1718) 16 The Romans have left no 
Tragedies behind them, that may compare with the Majesty 
of the Grecian Stage. xSog-xo Coleridge Friend (jiZ6s) sir 
Imposing only by the majesty of plain dealing. X87X H. 
Macmillan True Fine vi. (1872) 260 Every thing in nature 
partakes of the majesty of measured progressiveness and 
slowness. 

6 . A canopy over a hearse. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1483 Funeral cf Edw. /Kin Lett. Rich. Ill (Rolls) I. 7 
A blackc magestie, clothe of sar.senet drawen with vj coursers 
traped with blackc velvet. 1$.. MS.Cott. Tib. E viij. in 
Strutt MartTu Customs {ij-jb) III. 162 If he be an earle he 
must have a majeste and valence fringed, 1546 in Strj'pe 
Eccl. Mem. II. n. App. A. 6 [A] stately herse of nine prin- 
cipals with double stonc.s and a costly Majesty. 1849 Rock 
Ch. 0/ Fnthers II. vii. 408 This tester-like covering [of the 
hearse] was known as the ‘majesty*. 1850 Gloss. Terms 
Arckit. I. 250. 

7 . Religious Art. (See quots.) 

Cf. med.L. majestas (see Du Cange), O F. nity'J/c, ‘image 
de la Vierge ’ (Godefroy), It. maesta. 

1485 Caxton Paris 4* FicnneiRonb. Ltbr. i868) 27 A lytel 
chamber whyche .. was an oratory, where as was the ma- 
geste (F. In maiestS\ of our Lord Ihesu Cryst vpon a lytel 
aulter. 1847 Eastlake Mater. Hist. Oil Paiuiin^ I. 171 
note. The only existing document relating to Cimabue shows 
that he wa-s employed in X301 ,. on a mosaic ‘ Majesty’ in 
the tribune of the Duomo at Pisa. Ibid, 480 The central 
picture .. generally represented a ‘Majesty’, or enthroned 
hladonna. 1850 Neale East. Ch. Introd, I. 238 The dome 
[of St. Soohia at Constantinople] was covered with mosaic 
of glass: toe summit, as usual, representing a Majesty. X854 
Fairholt Terms Art j Majesty^ Si representation of 

the Saviour sealed in glory on a throne, and giving his bene- 
diction, encompassed with the nimbus called Vesica Piscist 
and surrounded by cherubim and the four evangelistic 
symbols, with the A and Q. xSya Gloss, Eccl. Terms ted. 
Shipley), Majesty^ a picture of God the Father enthroned 
as a pope, with a tiara on His head, and with the other 
persons of the Blessed 'IVinity portrayed or symbolized. 1883 
J, G. Waller in Archxologia XLIX. 200 ‘The Maje.siy’, 
a term of ancient use, U given to the figure of Our Lord 
seated within an aureole, holding up the right hand In act 
of benediction, in the other a book or orb. ' 

8 . Her. (See quot.) 

1828-40 Berry Encvcl. Her. I, Majesty, this term is 
applied to the eagle when crowned, and holding a sceptre. 
It is then blazoned an eagle in her Majesty. 

9 . aitrib . ; + xnajeaty scutcheon, (app.) an 
escutcheon bearing the royal arms. 

1722 Loud. Gaz. No. 6084/2 A Chair of State . . with a 
Majesty Scutcheon over it. 

Hence fUajestyship nonce-wd, = ^Iajesty 2, 
1594 Lodge Sc. Greene Looking’ Glasse (1598) E 3 b, Nay 
and please your maiestl-ship for proofe he w'as my chllde, 
search the p.arlsh booke. 

Majeutic, variant of Mateutic. 

T^aji, variant of viagi^ pi. of Magus, 

{| lUEajo ^ (ma‘Xf»). [Sp. j cf. Maja.} A Spanish 
dandy of the lower classes. Also attrih. 

1832 W, InviHG A lhambra (1806) 134 {.The Balcony), Majos 
and majas, the beaux and belles of the lower classes, In 
their Andalusian dresses, 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 
146 The Majo, the Figaro of our theatres, is entirely in 
word and deed of Moorish origin ; . . he is the local dandy. . . 
The Majo glitters in velvets and filigree buttons, tags and 
tassels. 1883 Ld. Saltoun Scraps 1. ii. 192, I had bought 
a full Spanish majo costume, .and at a distance might have 
been mistaken for a Spanish dandy. 

SflCajo - Also 8 murjoe, 8-9 majoe. 

A West Indian shrub, Picravinia Antidesma. 
Majo bitters (see quot. 1866). 

aijzS H. B.krham Hortus A1ner{canus{\^^3b 96 Majoe, 
or Macary Bitter. This admirable plant hath its name from 
Majoe, an old negro woman, . .who, with a simple decoction, 
did wonderful cures. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2) XIV. 727/2 
There is only one species [of Picramnia],viz. the antidesma, 
or murjoe bush. i866 Treas. Bot, SS6/2 In the West Indies 
the negroes u<e an infusion of Picratnnia Antidesma, a 
shrub about eight feet high, as a cure for colic and other 
complainLs, under the name of Majo-bilters. 

Majolica, maiolica (mad^piika, mayp-Iika). 
Also 6 maiolique. [a. It. maiolica (whence F. 
majolique^ mniolique). 

According to J. C. Scaliger Exoteric. Exefcit. (rss^) r36, 
the best ware of this kind was said to be made in the island 
of Majorca (called AAi/f’/iVa in the 14th c, : .see Du Cange* ; 
if this statement be correct, the word is prob. derived from 
the name cf the Island.] 

1 . A term applied originally to a fine kind of 
Italian pottery’ coated with an opaque white enamel 


ornamented with metallic colours; but later ap- 
plied to all kinds of glazed Italian ware, beautifully 
ornamented and richly coloured, also called faience 
and Raffaelle ware. Also, a modern imitation 
ware coated with a coloured enamel and decorated. 

- *SSS Eden Decades 238 The finewh}’te eorthe cauled Por- 
cellana, of the which are made the earthen dysshes of the 
woorke of Maiolica. 1585 '1*. Washington tr. Nichclay's 
Voy. I. xi. 13 Two great platters of Maiolique [Printed 
Macolique], 2856 J. C. Robinson Sotdages Collect. 50 
The pieces which, in the fifteenth century, were curtly 
termed by the Italians * Majorca * or * Majovica and thence 
by corruption * Majolica a term which, .ultimately obtained 
a place in the language, and was applied indiscriminately 
to all kinds of glazed earthenware, 1875 Fortnom Maiolica 
20 The general term ‘ Maiolica *, also spelt ‘ Majolica *, has 
long been and is still erroneously applied to all varieties of 
glazed earthenware of Italian origuu We have seen that 
It was not so originally but that the term was restricted to 
the lustred wares. 

atirib. x86t Our English Home 153 Majolica dishes 
were every day moie in request. 1862 Catal. Internal. 
Exhib. II. XXV. Modern Majolica Ware. 1873 Mrs. 
Palhser tr. ^acqnemart's Ceramic Art 245 -In the first 
years of the sixteenth cenluiy, a Florentine artist carried 
the majolica art into Spain, 
f b. (See quot.) Oh. 

2598 R. Haydocku tr, Lomazzo ni. iv.99 Reddesare made . . 
of the red earth called Maiolica, otherwise browneofspaine. 

2 . (See quot.) 

x866 Lawrence tr. Cottars Rocks Class. 283 MajoHca, a 
white compact limestone. 

ii MajooXL (mad^i/m). Also S majum, 9 majuu, 
madjoon, -ovm. [(Urdu and Turk.) a. Arab. 

macjfin.l An intoxicating confection 
made of the leaves of the Indian hemp, poppy- 
seed, nux vomica, and other ingredients. 

2781 Let. in Ld. lAudsay Lwes Lindsays (1840) IV. 222 
Our ill-favoured guard brought us a dose of majum each, 
and obligedus toeat it. 18x9'!'. HoM:..^«AfA(i82o) I. xl.ctd 
The ample dose of madjoon he had just swallowed. 1858 
Simmonds Diet. Tradct Majoon. 1883 H. H. Kane In 
Harper's Mag. Nov. 946/r Small black lozenges, consisting 
of the resin of hemp, henbane, crushed datura seeds, butter, 
and honey, and known in India as Majoon, amongst the 
Moors as El Mogen. 

Major (ra^'dssa), jAI [a. F. major^ short for 
scrgenl-major, Seugeakt-majok, which like some 
other military titles originally designated a much 
higher grade than at present] 

1 , In the .army : An officer next below the rank 
of a lieutenant-colonel and above that of a captain. 
Major of (a) brigade « brigade-major. 

[xS79 Dicges Stratiot. 105 Item, the Scrjicant Maior, by 
his omce, is to appoint cuerie Captayne his place.) 2643 
Whitelockc il/rw. 70 Major Gunter was shot dead in the 

f >lace, ^ 2647 Clarendon Hist. Rehell. vn. § 34 Whereof the 
ord Digby . . colonel Wagstaffe, and major Legg, W’ere the 
chief of the wounded, a x^qx Lo. Fairfax Mem. (1690) 88 
Major Fairfax, who was Major to his regiment, had at least 
30 wounds, of which he dyed at York. 2675 Baxi er Cath. 
Theol, II. xiti, 294 Major Danvers, an Anabaptist. 2706 
PiilLLirs (ed. Ker.sey), Major 0/ a Brigade, an Olficer, 
either of Horse or Foot, who receiving Orders, and the 
Word from the Major General, gives them to the hlajor of 
each Regiment. 2782 T, Simes MUit. Guide (ed. 3) p The 
Majors of Brigade go every day to receive the ordere from 
the Adjutant-general. Ibid. 11 When the encampment is to 
be formed, the Genera! Officers, Brigade-majors, Aid-de- 
camps, &c. are appointed in public orders to their several 
posts and stations. 2833 MARRVATP.6’///{^/rxx,The major 
commandant and the officers retired to consult. 2844 
Regul, ff Ord. Army 69 No Officer shall be promoted to 
the Rank of Major, until he has been six years in the 
Service. 

b. Brigade-, Fort-, Town-major^ etc. : see the 
prefixed words. 

2 . A kind of wtg (see quot. ^ 1770). A\scy major 
wig. Obs. exc. Hist. 

*753 Smollett Cnt. Fathom (1784) 262/2 His lye-wig de* 
generated into a major.^ ciqqo j. Grangers Lett. tiBiy) 
280 A full wig tied back in one curl is a hlajor, in two curls 
is a Brigadier. 2785 Mackenzie Lounger No. 4 An em- 
broidered waistcoat with very large flaps, a major wig, long 
ruffles nicely plaited. 18*3 Mirror cfLit, 12 July II. 125/2 
Lander made his [the poet Thomson’s) majors and bobs. 

3 . Angling. The n.Tme of an artificial s.Tlmon fly, 
1867 F. FRANcrs/l/2f//«^x. 302. 

Major (m^’d^aj), a. and Also 4 maiour, 
6-7 maior. [a. L. major nom. sing, masc- and 
fern. (neut. mdjus\ declension stem //iq/or-), used 
as comparative of mapius great, to the root of 
which it is referred by most philologists, though 
the phonology is not quite clear. 

Cf. OF. maire, obj..case moor, maiour, Pr. tnajer, mner, 
obj..case major, Sp. mayor, Pg. major, mor. It. maggiore\ 
also the learned forms F. majeur, major, used in certain 
specific senses, and perh. the proximate source of some of 
tne Eng. u«*es below, Cf. Mayor.) 

A. adj. 

X. « Gbeateb in certain applications. (Not fol- 
lowed by than.') 

1 . Used as the distinctive epithet of the greater 
(in various senses) of two things, species, etc., that , 
have a common designation ; also applied to those : 
members of a class that form a subdivision on the ! 
ground of being greater than the rest ; opposed to j 
minor. Chiefly in certain special collocations I 
which originated in med. or mod.L.; in most of j 


these gi-ealer may be substituted, e.g. in major 
excommunication, orders, prophets (sec those sbs.). 

Major Fellcnu (Cambridge): a senior Fellow. 
Major epilepsy : epilepsy proper, as distinguished 
from the ‘ jjetit mal*. 

l^Iucli less common than the corresponding use ofMiNOR. 
Occasional uses (as ‘ major p>oet ’) are someitmes suggested 
by antithesis with the recognized collocations ol minor. 

a 1400 titac.Jiome 475 At seinle Marie he maiour [s: Santa 
Maria Maggtore, Rome] |^r is a chuche of gret honour. 
*597 Skene^ De Verb. Sigtu s.v. Homagium, [Homage] 
sulde be maid be the vassal! being minor, or maior, to his 
ouer-lorde. 1660 Trapp {title) A Commentary or Exposiilou 
upon The four Major Prophets. 2670 Walton Lives iv, 21 
He was made Minor Fellow in the year 2609. . .Major Fellow 
of the CoUedge, March 25. 1615. 1727-41 Chambers Cyd. 

s. V, Orders, Sacred, or Major Orders, we have already ob* 
serv'cd, are three ; viz. those of deacon, prlc't, and bishop. 
*883-5 Catholic Dict.^ (ed. 3) s. v. Excommunication, The 
major excommunication deprives of all ecclesiastical com- 
munion, and is equivalent In substance to anathema. Hid. 
s. y., The superior ranks of the sacred ministry — bishops, 
priests, deacons, and subdeacons— are said to have major 
orders. Before the thirteenth century thesubdiaconaiew.as 
one of the minor orders. 2887 Freeman Exeter ill 63 
'Ihere is not much to note in the nomenclature of these 
churches... Saint Jilary Major., takes also the English 
shape of St. Mary More. 2898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 
846 An increased circulation in the cutaneous area and 
sweating, as we see in the major epilepsy. 2001 Scotsman 
9 Sept. 7/1 Miller made a declaration before tne sheriff, but 
will probably have to make another on the major chaige of 
causing Durham’s death. 

b. Prosody. Used to distinguish the longer of 
two types of verse bearing a common name. 

2883 G. A. SiMcox Hist. Lat. Lit. II. 356 St. Agnes, 
whose legend is given in very spirited major alcaics. 

c. I'botball. Major point', a goal (opposed lo 
minor point, i. e. a try). 

1896 Field 4 Jan. 22/2 AfcIIwaine registered a try and 
Boas bringing off the major point, Belfast left off winners 
by a goal and a try lo a goal. 

2 . Logic, Major taw : the term which enters 
into the predicate of the conclusion of a syllogism. 
Major premiss, proposition: that prenjiss of a 
syllogism that contains the major term. 

"*533 Frith IVks. 247/1 Now of this maior or first propo- 
sition thusvnderstand, doth the conclusion folowe directly. 
2661 Cowley Verses 4 Ess., Cromwell (2669) 66 Your last 
argument is .such (when reduced to Syllogism) that the 
Major Proposition of it would make strange work in the 
World if it were received for truth, i860 Abp. Thomson 
Laws Th. § 03. 164 That premi'.s in which the predicate 
(major term) js compared with the middle, was formerly 
called the M.njor premiss. 1872 Morley Crit. Misc, Ser. 1. 
Carlyle (1878) 168 A man of genius is at liberty lo assume 
.nil his major premisses. 

3 . Math, a.nd Aslron. +a. (See quot. 1571.) 

b. Major axis: the axis (of a conic section) which 
passes through the foci ; also called transverse axis, 

+ Major circle » great circle (see Circle 2). 

2572 Dicccs Pantom. iv. Xivb, If the side of Icosae. 
tlron be a line rationall, the dimeiient of the compre- 
hending sphere shalbe an irrationall line called Maior, 
Ibid., The semi.dimctiente of that circle wlieron the 
body is framed will be an irrationall, called of EucHde 
Maior. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. ir. ii. 62 The 
true meridian is a major circle passing through the poles 
of the world, and the Zenith or Vortex of any place, 
exactly dividing the East from the West. x8^ Mose- 
ley Astron, Ixxxviii. (cd. 4) 232 The larger axis^ of the 
ellipse, which is the orbit of a planet,- being called its a.\is 
major. 186* Catal. Internat. Exhib. II. xi. 15 The differ* 
ence between major and minor axis being -012 of an inch. 
1885 Leuuesdorf Cremona's Proj. Geoin. 275 The polar 
reciprocal of an ellipse (hyperbola) with respect to a circle 
having its centre at a focus and its radius equal to half the 
minor (conjugate) axis is the circle described on the major 
(transverse) axis as diameter. 

4. Mus, a. Applied lo inlen'als greater by a 
chromatic semitone than those called minor, i.e. 
to the normal or perfect intervals ; as major third, 
sixth, seventh (and, in occasional recent use, major 
foztrtk and ffth, commonly called perfect jemrth 
and fiftli). Hence also applied to the note dist.ant 
by a major interval from a given note. Also, in 
acoustical theory, ai>plied to the larger of two 
intervals differing by a minute quantity, as major 
tone (vibralion-ratio -J, being greater by a comma 
XhtaiXh^jniuorione,^). b. Applied to a common 
chord or triad containing a major third between 
the root and the second note ; hence to a cadence 
ending on such a chord. C. Denoting those key^ 
or that mode, in which the scale has a major third 
(and also a major sixth or seventh). (In naming 
a key, major follows the letter, as C major.) 

2694 W. Holder Harmony (>73i> 49, 1/A to B be as 
5 to 4, they sound a Diione, or ^bird Majon *•. ' 
i ^ « Sneth Major. HM. itAp] 


^ sound a Third Major, ? a Sixth . 

Diatonic Mu'>ic there is but onc^ sort of He 


emitone .. call’ll 


Hemitone ^lajor, whose Ration is 16 to 
sort, of Tone; viz. Major. =>nd Mmoa ^ 

Major, ,5 to 8 a " MnjOT,' Tones Minor, 

Ercat Ado about >l‘'’'dinS Ton« " ,SoS 

Dieses and pnimas, with th| ' Second ..does 

CA,.tc:OTT Mns. Gra.,.. ^ /J/c/. .I/rrr. 

not consist of two equal par'S; ^ ^ minor. i8<8 

^v. AV, The natuolhgs of C major 

Rimbaui^ 37 ,he same sicna- 

relative Minor , that or a Minor mode, 

tuj-c may be wnitco citn« m > j 
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majority. 


according to the position of the Key-note. 1866 Engel 
Nat. Mus. ii. 25 The major and minor scales. 1887 Brown- 
moParleyings. Ch. Avisonx'axy Blare it forth, bold C major! 
1898 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms s.v. Interval, 
The pertinacity with which professors adhere to the ex- 
pression licrfecl fifth and perfect fourth, and abhor the term 
7 najor fifth and major fourth. 

6. That constitutes the majority or larger part; 
now only with/ar/, portion, or other sbs. of like 
meaning. Formerly {rare) in predicative use ; 
f Preponderating in quantity. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. xlii. § 9 When they are the 
major part of a general assembly. XS 99 Jonson Cyn^ 
thiols Rev. :i, iii» The more general!, or maior part of 
opinion goes with the face, and (simply) respects nothing 
else. 1621 Elsinc Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 85 The 
House to debate the double,., and, if the major part 
double, yt may be re-comitied. 1630 R,^ yohtisotis Kingd. 
ff Commw. 1x8 For the Major part it is barren. 1649 
N, Bacon Disc. Govt, Eng. i. xlvii. (1739) 79 That they 
all had voles, and that the major number concluded the 
matter. 2703 Maundrell Journ, ycrus. (1732) 26 The 
major part of the City lies between two Hills. 2743 Land. 
< 5 - Cojpitry Brexv. iii. (ed. 2) 243 Not only the Faces, but 
the whole Body of the Drink will consequently oppose the 
Remedy, and if they be Major, the Attempt will prove 
abortive. 2774 T. Hutchinson Diary 3 Oct. (1884) 1 . 254 
A person had the major vote for Alderman. Another 
person . . had the minor vote in the election. 2790 Umfbe- 
viLLE Hudson's Bay 26 After wandering about . . for the 
major part of the day. 28x8 J_as. Mill Brit. India 1 . v. ii. 
374 The major party deemed it an important article of the 
duty of the Supreme Council. 2^ Crump Baxi^ing i. 25 
It will be found, in by far the major part of these failures, 
d* 6. Used for : Paramount to all other claims. 
2606 Shaks. Tr, ^ Cr. v. i. 49 My maior vow lyes heere ; 
this lie obay. 

7. Following the sb. qualified, a. In certain 

combinations adopted from Fr., as in Quart, 
Quint, Tierce tnajor \ see Quint sbP', 

Tierce, and in military titles, as Drum-biajoh, 
SEROEANT-ifAJOR, surgeon^mojor. So (jocularly) 
poet-major, b. Boh-major (Bell-ringing) : see Bob 
sb.^ c. In boys* schools, appended to a surname 
to distinguish the elder (or the one who has been 
longest in the school) of two namesakes. 

1616 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. L i, One is a Rimer 
sir, o' your owne batch, your owne leuin ; but doth think 
himselfe Poet-maior, o* the towne. 2866 Routledge's Ev. 
Boy's Ann. Mar, 146 Brown major had a trick of bringing 
up unpleasant topics. 

II. 8. Of full age; out of (one’s) minority. 

2646 Howell Levjis XIII (It] was an open .. attempt 
upon his authoritle now that he is declar'd Major, a 2649 
Drumm. op Hawth. Hist. yas. II, Wks. (1711) at A king of 
France is declared to be of full years and major the four- 
teenth of his age. 2745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman (2841) 
1 . ii. 22 At which time 1 arrived to Man's estate, and be* 
came Major. 1787 Charlotte Smith Rom, Real Life 1 . 
262 The Chevalier de Villiers being major, might marry 
Julie de lalande. 2^0 Thackeray Veilowpiush Mem., 
Mr. Deuceace at Paris vUl, We are both major, you know ; 
so that the ceremony of a guardian's consent is unnecessary. 
2892 Gillespie Bar's Priv. Intern. Law (ed, 2) 312 A 
Dutch minor, who is by the law of Belgium major, cannot 
dispose of his real property in Belgium without [etc,], 

D. Jig. in Sc. Proverb. 

i 8 o 3 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. V. 220 The double stone 
dike or wall ..makes at once a complete fence, or, as is. 
sometimes said, * it is major the day it is born 
B. sb. 

1 . In occasional uses: A ‘major’ individual of 
a specified class. Cf. A. i. 

2626^ Bacon Sylva § 839 marg., Experiment Solitary, 
touching Alterations, which may be called Maiors. 2660 
Trial Regie, 12 If He [the King] be Supreme, there is 
neither Major, nor Superior. 1897 Daily Nexvs 20 Mar. 5/2 
Ihe minors [jc. poets], and many who esteem themselves 
majors, are constantly on ofTer. 

2 . Logic, The major premiss in a syllogism. 

1530 Palsgr. 467/1 Of that major graunted he brought in 

foure or fyve conclusions. 1532 More Answ. Frith Wks. 
840/2 In this argument hee begjmneth with (shoulde) in the 
maior, and than in the minor and the conclusion turneth 
into (cank 1634 Canne Neeess. Sepnr. 91, I need not here 
take D. Laiions compasse, to fetch the Bishops Major, and 
the Separatists minor, to make vp an entire Syllogisme of 
separation,^ 2696 Vanurucii Relapse v. iii, Thou art out 
in thy logic. Thj’ major is true, but thy minor is false. 
2717 Prior Alma 111.78 Can syllogbm .set things right? 
No : m.ajors soon with minors fighL 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Fng.v.. II. 629 They cared little whether their major agreed 
with their conclusion. ^ 

3. Mus. S\\ox\.{qx major key, inode, see A. 4 . 

ByJt. J^. XII. 547 note. Such another 
piece [is]..upon C, with sol, ut, and its major. 1818 Busdy 
Uram. 360 Ihe transition.. from any Minor key toils 
relative Major. Ihd 363 A hlinor key (may be said to be 
related] to the same key m the Major. 

4 . One who has ‘ come of age *. 

26x6 J. Castle in Cri. d* Times yas. I (X848) 1 . 431 Every 
man that is once knighted is xpso facto made a major and 
sui juris. 2754 Siierdeare Ifatrimonv (1766) II. 2^ i„ 
France .. the Major, whether Man or Woman, who marries 
a Minor, is punished with Death. <22845 Hood Snijffin<' 
a Birthday vii, I'm free to give my 1 O U, Sign, draw, 
accept, ns majors do. 

5 . As an ofiicial title, (Cf. Major sb.^) |[ a. 
The (Latin) designation of the superior in certain 
brotherhoods, b. The desi[;nation of some nni- 
versity official at Oxford. Obs, exc. I/ist. 

a. 2882-3 ScHAFF Encvcl, Relig. Knoxvl.- II. 2025 Even 
the smaller ones (brothernoods] had their superior or major. 


b. 2726 Amherst Terra Fil. No. 20.^ 51 Having saunter'd 
a pretty while along the quadrangle, impatient of the lec- 
turer's delay, I ask'd the major (who is an officer belonging 
to the schools) whether it was usual now and then to slip 
a lecture or so. 

Major V. dial. [f. Major 

1 . intr. To walk with an important air ; to strut. 
Also with about, tip and dmvn. 

2814 Scott IPav. xlii, Mr. ^yave^Iey*s wearied wl' major- 
ing yonder afore the muckle pier-glass. 2822 — Pirate xxx, 
She. .majors up and down my house as if she was mistress 
of it. 2832 — Si. Renan's xx, Can it be for the puir'body 
M'Durk's health to major about [1824 to gang about] in the 
tartans like a tobacconist’s sign in a frosty morning? 2892 
Monthly Packet May 548 The African dove.. goes 'major- 
ing ' about to very lively tunes of its own. 

2. trails. To bully, domineer over. 

2820 Examiner 17/1 In majoring, hectoring, and bullying 
subalterns, he will be found peremptory enough. 

Major, -al(i)ty, obs. ff. Mayor, Mayoralty. 
Majoram, -an(e, obs. ff. Marjorail 
Ii Majorat (ma^^ra). Continental Law. [Fr., 
ad. med.L. mdjdratus (f/-stem), f. L. mdjor-em 
Majors, in the sense ‘elder': see -ate^.] The 
right of primogeniture ; also, an estate attached to 
the right of primogeniture. 

2842 W. Spalding Italy ff lt. Isl. III. 83 That restoration 
of hereditarj’ aristocracy which was effected in France, took 
place in Italy likewise, by a decree of 1E08, bestowing on 
the sovereign the power of conferring titles, and allowing 
the nobles so created to institute majorats, or devises of 
lands in favour of their eldest sons, or others whom they 
might select to transmit their honours. 2853 Whewell 
Groiius I. 379 The same rule holds with regard to the 
majorats in that kingdom (Castile]. 1879 Barinc-Gould 
Gemnany 1 . 54 In Bavaria, the noble families are allowed 
by law to found fresh majorats, i.e. fresh families with en- 
tailed estates. 

Maj orate (m^*d3&r<?Jt), jA rarr~^. [f. Major 
jA 1 + -ate 1 ; cf. F. majorat in the same sense.] 
The rank or office of a major ; a majority. 

282a Booth Analyt. Diet. 127 That (rc. the rank or office] 
of a Major is a Majorate, or a Majority. 

t Maj orate, Obs.rare'^^. [f. med.L. ma- 
jorat-, ppl. stem of majordre, f. L, mdjor-em 
greater : see Major a.J traits. To make greater ; 
to cause to increase or develop. 

2656 Blount Gtossogr., Majorate, to make greater. 1660 
Howell Parley 142 The Embryo .. jirocceds to majoration 
and augmentation accordingly ; And it is .. an absurdity to 
think, that the Infant after conception should be majorated 
by the influence of any other Soul then that from whom he 
received his formation. 

t Majora'tioa, Ohs. [n. vatdX,. mdjordtidn- 
etn, n. of action f. mdjdrdrex see prec.] The 
action of increasing or intensifying ; esp. in Med. 

2626 ^KC.Q\iSylva § 154 So that there be five waye5..of 
Majoration of Sounds. 1659 Gentl. Calling viii. § x6 The 
Physicians indeed talk of a method of curing some Diseases 
by Majoration, 1660 (see Majorate?'.]. 2673 Lady's Call. 
II. ii. § 9 Some, .as if they thought Jealousy were to be cured 
by majoration, have. .don things to inflame it. 

Major-domo (m?*-d33J|d^u‘mx7). Forms: 6 
maiordome, -domo, mayordome, 7 mayor- 
domo, (7 major-dome, mayordom), 7- major 
domo. [ad. Sp, mayordomo. It. inaggiordomo 
(whence F. majordonie), ad. med.L, major domus 
‘chief of the house* {nidjor subst. use of major 
greater, Major a. \ domus gen. of domus house), 
the title of the highest official of the royal house- 
hold under the Merovingians, commonly rendered 
‘mayor of the palace* (see. Mayor).] In early 
use, the chief official of an Italian or Spanish 
princely household, often discharging some of the 
functions of a minister of state. Subsequently ap- 
plied also (in accordance with later It. and Sp. 
use) to the he.ad ser\'ant of a wealthy household in 
foreign countries, and in more or less playful use 
to an English house-steward or butler. 

2$^ PuTTENHAM Eng. Pocsic iii.iv. (Arb.) 20 How was it 
possible that Homer .. should so exactly set foorth..as 
some great Princes maiordome . . the order , . of royal ban- 
kets [etc.]? Jbid.i^Z Maior •domo'. in truth this word is 
borrowed of the Spaniard and Italian, and therefore new 
and not %'suall, but to them that are acquainted with the 
affaires of Court. ..A man might haue said in steade of 
Maior-domo the right English word {Lord Steward). 
2598 Barret Theor. IFarres Gloss. 251 Mayordome, is with 
the Italian and Spaniard, the steward of a house ; but in 
war he the steward and Guardian of the munition for 
waire. c 2645 Howell Lett. iii. viii. (2650) 50 He is Mayor- 
domo Lord steward to the Infante Cardinall. Ibid. m. xv. 
60 As one to be his Mayordom (his Steward), another to be 
Master of the Horse. 2674 Govt, Tongue viii. § xi Whose 
designs are so humble, as not to aspire above a major-domo, 
or some such domestic pteferment. 1692 Lend. Gaz. No. 
2S20/3 The Marquis de la Puebla, Major-Dome to the King 
of Spain, 2725 De Foe Foy. round IVorld (1840) 253 He 
and his major-domo would go along with me. 18x4 Scott 
; U^av. ix, The major-domo, for such he was^ and indisputably 
tbesecondofficer of slate in the barony,, .laid down his spade. 
(1823 Byron yuan x. Ixx, His Maggior Duomo, a smart, 
subtle Greek. 1845 Dauwin I'oy. Nat. xu. 255 The mayor- 
domo of the Hacienda was good enough to give me a guide.] 
*855 Motley Dutch Ref. (x^x) II. 260 His Major-domo 
had previously been permitted to furnish his master's table 
with provisions dressed by his own cook. (1876 N. Arner, 
Rezf. CXXIII. 45 A king, as-erse to marriage, commanded 
his maggiordomo to remain single.] 


t b. In etymological sense ‘ chief of the ho-f 

164, Jeh-Tavior G/. 

to divide, their dwellings, and this they did bv 
especially, the great Father being the Major doao^,- 
his rainors. /djrf. tl. vii. 34 God was the .Major doaoit 
Master of those assemblies, a 2726 Soith 17 Sent- / • 
yi. 340 Let him have nothing to do with any Ho 5 ‘T. 
Family (tho never so great and so much in Pqvi«\ 111 
the Devil is Major Domo and governs all. 

Hence Ma-jor-do-mosMp.the office ofmajor.doia 
177a NvcEUrtr.Nist.FnarCmmdl. 87 Wheath*t-V 
of the house served any majordomoshin [Sp. srniadXZ 
mayordetnia]. 1889 Pall Mall G. 30 Jan. 6/1 A scttcv- 
to -whom he could hand over the Imperial Jlajordoncd? 
Majoress, obs. form of Mavoeess. 
Ma-jor-ge-neral. MU. [a. F. OTcyV-eA/ra' 

■where major is the sb. and giniral the adj. Ct 
G. gencralmajor. . The fuller form sergcanl-rm 
general is earlier in Eng. use; sergeant tri’a 
major occurs in Sir J. Smyth Inslr. Ohtn\ly 
Orders Milit. (1595) 60, 6t.] 

1. An officer of the lowest grade of gtntrs! 
officers, ranlcing below a lieutenant-general. 

164* 'tVHiTELoCKE Mcvi. 6$ The city bands marebtd W,. 
under the command of major-general Skippon. 1647(^1. 
cndon Hist. Rebell. vii. §86 James Chudlclsh, the ci-xt 
general of the rebels. 2710 Lend. Gaz. No. 4723^2 Ik 
Brigadiers Juel and Daa were created Majors-GcneraL iW 
Gazetteer Scotl.{^&. 2) lntrod.35 The military esiablisimtti 
of Scotland consists, of a lieutenant general, three nukr 
generals [etc.]. 2849 W. Irving 279 He hxl., 

been promoted to the rank of major-general in 1743. 

2 . Hist, The title given to the officers placed b 
command of the twelve administrative districts 
into which England was divided in Cromrfs 
system of military government (ifiss-ifi.*)?). 

x6s5 Whitelocke Mem. 634 The protector told them (ihi 
mayor and common council] the reasons of his appokb; 
major-generals in the several counties, as a means tops- 
serve the peace, to suppress wickedness [etc.]. 1655 Cioi* 
well in Thurloe's'St. PnpersiiT^z) III. 486 \Ve..doherd; 
constitute, .you the said major general Disbrowe to be inaj« 
general of all the militia forces raised and to be raised rithia 
the counties of Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, Dorset, \\ ilu, 
and Gloucester. 

Hence Ma*Jor-gfe‘neralcy, the office or rant of 
major-general ; Ma’jor-ge*neralsliip=prec.; 5 lto 
IJisi, the district commanded by a major-getitnl 
2670 Hobbes Behemoth iv. (x68«)307He [Cromwcllldiridw 
England into eleven Major-Generalships. 284s uiint 
Cromwell (1871) IV. 245 Ihow their Major Generalaes b3« 
all proved failures. 2885 U. S. Grant 
strongly recommended him for a major-generalcv. 
Daily Nexos 28 Nov, 5/1 His bravery on the field of Omdui* 
man has won him his Alajor-Generalship. 

Majoris, obs. form of Mayoress. 
Majorism (m^i'd^drizm), [f. Major 
below) -k -issi.] The opinions held by Georg 
Major (1502-74), a German Protestant, ^vhoInalfl' 
tained that good works are necessary for salvalion. 
So Ma'jorist, a follower of Major. Kajori’stlc 
a., pertaining to Majorism or to the Majonsls. 
2B45 Encycl. Metrop. XlII. 475/1 These which are 

the J)/fl/am*‘cand controversies greatlyagi 

the Lutheran body. 2837 Pusev Doctr, Real 
(1869) 77 At the Conference at Worms A.a 
wrote to Christtern King of Denmark: another nwin - 
Majorism on the necessity of works 
Blunt Sects etc., Majorisis, the 
in his controversy with Amsdorf. 1882-3 SchaTF ^ g- 
Relig. Kxiffxvl. III. 1827 The Weimar Confu/efto {i^ 
which synergism, majorism, adiaphorism, etc., arc 1' 

Majority fmudsfriti). [u.._K 

med.L. mdjortldl-em, f. L. major-etn iUJ 
Cf. Sp. mayoridad, Pg. maioridade, It. mog^iernj 
tl. The state or lact of being greater; supe- 
riority; pre-eminence. Ods. ' 

ISS. Latimer Serm. SS. Simon 4 r 7 '"’^^, tat 
Nowe abideth fayth, hope, and loue, cuen 
the chiefe of these is loue.^ There be 
whiche expound this maioritie of which f* .a-j) 

here for diuturnlrie. 1577 tr. r,nmzrf 

866 It may be prooued that that maionty h- e- P 
of Rome) as they call it, hath not the originall _ 
sonne of God. 2596 Shaks. r Hen. 

Bacon Coloxirs Good 4- Euill v. Esb, Jt towfl 

of partes without maiority of partes that mak^ .^^ 

greater. 2641 ‘ Smectymnuus’ Ansxv. (1653) 53 t m i* 
larizalion of Peter did not import any singular pr . 
or majoritie of power to Peter more then to the®'",. _ JT U po 
2677 Gale Crt, Gentiles iv. 280^ 

divisibilitie : no majoritie or minoritie. *Y\fMorttv >» 
Curs. Math. 1 . 335 Of Algebra. SyniboU of 
Minority <, iEqiiality = [etc.]. * 7 ? 7 ' 4 * the 
s. V. Character, > Is the sign of majority, or o 
of one quantity beyond another. ii m* 

2 . The slate of being major or of at oure 

2565 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1 . 37 ° of 

full majontie, sail we be brocht bak to the s 
and minoris. 2579 Fenton Guicaard.y 1 *^ , v . 

l,i.. maiontie, might k 


majontie, sail we be brocht bak to the s J 
_ miuoris. 1579 Fenton (•niectard.t.W ^ __ 
time Phillip being risen to his maiontie, m B 
validitie coiifirme the accord pasL X032 ^ 

A 2 b, [These] being begunne in Your hopeluU im 
now finally acconipllshcd in the irjjKCrU 

blessed hlajority. 2842 J. D. Ch^hiers y 
Chancery mer Iti/aiKs lu. So where the 
executed is the completion of a isjori** 

minority, wltliout the sanction of the Cou » 
diction to control that after majf^ily. 2 b«nc<k- 
7 Sept. 67B/2 The sivl '»‘,''1 

brhted during theAveek in the good old ^ng 
family se.Tt. 189a Giu-nsriK liars Pm’. Intern. 
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3tr A Cuban of tw’cnty-two years of age_, who by the laiv of 
’ hU own country’ would not attain majority till twenty*flve. 

I 3. The greater number or part ; a number which 
is more than half the whole number,* spec, the 
' larger party voting together in a deliberative as- 
sembly or electoral body. 

Absolute majority A number of votes received by one 
candidate which is more than half the total number polled, 
or than half the number of electors. 

1691 Norris Pract. Disc. 102 Rfeasures of Right and 
Wron§ are not always to be concluded from the consent of 
Majority; for you see here, that Vice has by much the Ma* 
jority of its side, c 1714 Pope, etc. Mem. M, Seriblerus xil. 
Wks. 1741 II. 47 In a House of Commons all things are 
determin’d by a Majority. 1714 Swift Pres. State Affairs 
Wks. 1751 IV. 264 The Queen, finding herself and the Ma- 
jority of her Kingdom grown weary of the AVarice and 
Insolence, .of her former Ministers. 1759 Robertson Hist, 
Scot.w. Wks. 18x3 I. 413 War was chosen by a majority 
of voices. s’j^'^Blacksionc'sComtn.l. 181 In the house of 
commons the speaker never votes but^ when there is an 
equality without his casting vote, which in that case creates 
a majority. x8at Bvron Tti/o Foscari r. i, 7'he majority In 
council were against you. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const. 
XV. (1862) 228 A majority of seven to five soon after [1640] 
decided that the levying ship money was legal. i8s6Froude 
/f/r/. A!'«^.(i8s8) I. iii.247 The clergy commanded an actual 
majority in that [Upper] House from their own body. 1860 
Mill Repr. Ca?'. (1865) 16/1 At some period .. almost every 
people, now civilized, have consisted, in majority, of slaves. 
1882 Nature XXVI. 389 The majority of the coral which 
I [Haeckel] collected was obtained by divers. 

b. with adj., vast^ etc. 

17x0 Hoaoly Ori^. Civ. Govt. 154 The People of the 
Earth, that is, a vast Majority of Mankind, are represented 
by Moses, as voluntarily journej’ing from one part of the 
Earth to another. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scott. I. it, 97 A 
considerable majority declared for the treaty. x8i8 Cruise 
Digest V, 244 It was determined by a great majority of all 
the Judges, .that [etc.]. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. II. 315 
In the great majority of those towns, .no courtly candidate 
could dare to show his face. 1875 Scrivener Lect, Text 
N, Test, s Nor in the vast majority of instances does it 
exist. 1903 Jos. Conn Fulness of Timesix. i6i What sup- 
ported. .the claims of Holy Church did not to the great 
majority require proof. 

c. The majority : the dead. Chiefly in the 
phrases to join the majority ^ to go or pass over to 
the inajoHty, [After L. ])hrase abiit ad plurcs^ 

X719 Young Revenge iv. i. Life is the desart, life the soli- 
tude ; Death joins us to the great majority. 1764 Loud, 
Mag. Nov. 581 * Oil, no, it is all ov-er with me ; I am going, 
as fast as possible, to join the majority.’— //wm. 
2837 Carlyle Misc. Ess.^ Mirabcan (1840) V. 200 This 
Mirabeau’s work then Is done. He has gone over to tlie 
majority: Abiit ad plures, \Z%'^Longm, !dag, Dec, 179 He 
had passed over to the majority. .we should see hts face no 
more. 2889 T. A. Trollope What / remember III, 61 He, 
too, alas ! has joined the majority. 

4. The number by which, in voting, the votes cast 
on one side exceed those cast on the other. 

a X743 Ld. Hervev Mem. (1848) II. 253 All the lists made 
by the Prince’s people gave him a majority of near forty. 
2755 Ann. Reg. 41/1 This motion .. passed in the negative 
by a very large majority. 1775 /bid, The motion .. 

was earned m5on a division . . by the majority of sixty. 1838 
Thirlwall Greece xxx. IV. 135 This motion was carried, 

. .by a very small majority. x879 M<CARTHy Own Times 1 1, 
xix, 59 A majority of forty-six was given for the resolution. ' 
'h5. Ancestry. [After L. ancestors.] 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. xvL 146 Of evill 
parents, an evill generation, a posterity not unlike their 
majorit)’. 

6. [Properly a distinct word: ad. F. majoritiy 
f. Majobj^.I] The ninkor office of a major. 

1776 in Harper's Mag. (1883) Sept. 546/2 Appointed to 
the Majority in the 2'^ Reg*. 1800 Aslat. Ann. Reg.y Char. 
45/2 M. D'Auband had been named to a Majority in the 
isle of Bourbon. 18x4 Scott IPav. xli, I am surprised that 
the Prince should have ofiered you a majority, when he 
knows very well that nothing short of lieutenant-colonel 
will satisfy others. 1900 Daily News xi Sept. 5/7 He was 
. .promoted to a half-pay majority. 

7. attrib. and Comb. 


1891 W. S. Lilly Shibboleths 113 Party politics, .are mere 
majority-mongering. 1903 Daily C/iron. 17 J.an. 3/2 A ma- 
jority dinner at which our hero .. is entertaining the elite 
of London. 

Majorize (m?i-d.^3raiz),i/. [f.MAJOB^^.s + .izE.] 

1. intr. To attain (one’s) majority ; to come of age. 
X895 C F. Kcary Herbert Panlenneri i. 5, 1 didn't knoiv 

you had regularly come of age., I imagined that you didn’t 
majorize till twenty-five or something of that sort. 

2. Rugby Football. To convert a try into a goal, 
i.e. to increase the points from three to five. 

Majorlame, Majoron, obs. ft. Mabjobam. 
THXajorsliip (mfi-dgaijtp). [f. Major + 
-SHIP.] The office or rank of a major ; majority. 

17x7 New Hampsh. Prov. Papers (1868) IT. 710 Majr 
Peter Wear .. asked pardon for his so^ doing: whereupon 
the Govr pronounced him restored to his Major-ship. j86s 
Comh,^ Mag. Aug. 172 This provost of Dublin is said, in 
a political crisis, to have squeezed from Lord Townshend 
a majorship of dnagoons. 2875 Hou’ELls Foregone Conch 
xviii. 394 The colonelcies are .. inaccessible, ..and so are 
the lieutenant-colonelcies; but a majorship, now — . 

Used jocularly as a title. 

*793 yemima I. io3 What I know must not be known to 
m.nn. .until his Mal^rship. .has had some sport with his son. 

Majum, mojun : see Majoon. 

Slajusctllar (mSdso'skwTlaa), a, Falxogr. [f. 
L. vidjuscul^us \ see next and -ar.] Of the nature 
of a majuscule ; composed of majuscules. 


[1825 L. Hunt Redts Bacchus in Tuscany at In the 
beverage bold Let’s renew us and grow muscular ; And for 
those who're getting old, Glasses get of size majuscular 
(orig. vetri lunjusculi)/^ 2864 W. H. Black Anc. Bibl. 
Chranogr. 8 The great or (as they are called by critics) 
majuscular letters. 1895 H. Reynolds Auc. Dioc. Exeter. 
Iv. Ill It is impossible to mistake that firm majuscular sign 
manual.' ' 

Majuscule (mad.^^trskir/l), a. and sK [a. F. 
majusntle, ad. L. vtSjnscitla (sc. litterd), fern, of 
vidjnscuhis somewhat larger, dim, of major (neut. 
majus') : see Major a.] 

A. adj, fa. PHnting, Of a letter; Capital. Obs. 
b. Falxogr. Of a letter: Large (whether capital or 
uncial). Also, written in majuscules, 

1727-41 Chambers Q'cf. s.v. Printers distinguish 

their letters into capita), majuscule, initial or upper-case 
letters . . and minuscule, small, or under-case letters. 1850 
Madden tr. Silvestre*s Univ. Falxogr. 1. 140 To the first 
class [inscriptions] belong the capital or square majuscule 
characters; to the second Ibooks), the Uncial characters 
(which are majuscules intermixed with rounded letters) ; 
and to the third [documents], the conjoined, cursive writing. 
1885 E. M. Thompson in XVIII. 145 In Latin 

majuscule ivriting there exist both capitals and uncials. 2892 

— Gr. ^ Eat. Falxogr. xiv. 196 Early majuscule MSS. 

B, sh. t a. Printing. A large or capital letter. 
Ohs, b. Pahvogr. A large letter, whether capital or 
uncial. 

^ 1823 W. Hamilton Terms Arts ^Sei.y Majuscules, 
in Printing, large letters, sometimes ornamented, usually 
placed at the beginning of chapters. 1850 [see A above], 
x8sx Sir F. Palgrave Norm. 4* Eng, 1. 433 A few firm 
majuscules inscribed by Roman Poivcr. 1892 E. M. Thomp- 
son Gr, ff Lai. Palxogr. viii. 217 In both Greek and Latin 
palaeography, large letters are caUed ‘majuscules'; small 
letters, ‘minuscules’. 

Mak, obs. and dial, variant of Make sh. and v. 
Makakle (mfi-lcab’l), a. Also makeable. 
[f. Make v. + -able.] That can be made. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. ii. i. 134 It is a treuthe doable or 
makeable. 2678 Cudwortii Intell, Syst, 1. ii. § 9.70 The 
Accidents . . are all makeable and destroyable, generable 
and corruptible. 18^2 Wesim. Rev. XVII. 22 The quantity 
of goods makeable, is quite a distinct thing from the quan- 
tity of goods saleable. 1865 Carlyle Frcdk, Gt. xvi. xi. 
(1872) VI. 273 Plenty of editions made or makable by a little 
surreptitious legerdemain, 

Mak-a-doo: sccMake-a-do Ohs, 

Makadowe, variant of Mockado Ohs. 
t Ma’kande. Obs, \y,0'\^,makmdi\ cf. mod. 
Icel. { makindum at one’s ease.] Comfort, ease. 

a 2400 Parti, 3 Ages 278 And aftir irkede me with this and 
ese was me leuere As man in his medill elde his makande 
wolde haue. 

Makar(e, obs. form of Makkb. 

Jilakdome : see Makedom .SV. 

IVIake (m?ik), Obs. txc. dial. Forms: a, 

I semaca, 2 5 emace, 3 imake. /3. 2 - make ; 
also 4-9 north, mak, (5 mac, 6 mack, maike), 
0-9 Sc. maik. [OE. gemaca wk, masc. cor- 
responds to OS. gimaco, fellow, equal, OHG, 
gimahho * socius * (fern, gimahha wife) OTeut. 
type *gamnkon-, subsL form of *gamahp^ adj. 
(OE, gemvee equal, well-matched, OHG. gimah fit, 
matched, convenient, MHG. gemach appertaining, 
belonging, like, gemach easy, comfortable, 

MDu. gemac appertaining, also agreeable, quiet, 
calm), f. *ga- Y- prefix (expressing the notions of 
conjunction and mutual relation) -j- *makO’, app, 
primarily meaning ‘fit, suitable*, whence *7nak6j0’ 
Make v . The simple stem occurs (though perh. 
through loss of the prefix) in ON, mak-r (only in 
compar. and superl.) fitting, easy, comfortable, 
make wk. masc., mate, match, equal (Sw, make. 
Da, mage consort, like), mod.Du, mak tame, docile, 
gentle. The root has not been traced outside Tent. 

As the prefix^- of sbs. was umvcrsallj’ lost in early ME., 
the mod, form is the normal representative of OE. gnnaca. 
The currency of the word may, however, esp. in northern 
dialects, be due to adoption of ON. mahe. Cf. the cognate 
Match sb.} 

1. An (or one’s) equal, peer, match ; (one’s) like. 
In ME. fieq. in phr. but {auy) make, 

a, c looo AIlfric Gram. ix. (2.) 43 Hie et hxc et hoc Par, 
gemaca. a 2300 Floriz 4- Bl, 77 (Coiu Vitcll. MS.) In worle 
nes nere non pine imake of no wimmon. 

0. a 1300 Cursor AT. 19656 O preebing bad he [se. Saul of 
Tarsus] na mak. c 1375.^^, Leg. Saints xviii. {Egipdane) 
543 For I wes gyme but onj' mak pat sawlis put to lestand 1 
vrak. <^2460 Towneley ATysi. ii. 442 Yit knew 1 neuer thi 
make.^ 1509 Barclay H-®3S Lo yonder j 

same is he Whiche without make thynkeih hym wyse to be. ’ 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot, I. 45 Elgin, quhair 1 
is^sa noble and notable a kirke in beulie and decore that 
with vs it hes na make, c x6zo Mure.SV»«». i, Admtr d, but j 
maik, euin in a thowsand thingis. 1717 RA.ysAY Elegy on , 
Lucky Wood ix, She has na left her mak behind her. 17*4 '• 

— TVa-/. Afisc. (1733) I. 38 Your Tocher it sail be good ] 
There's nane sail hac it’s maik. 1893 Northuuwld. Gloss., 1 
Alake, an equal, one that is matched or mated with another, j 

+ b. The make \ the like. Sc. Ohs. 

253s Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 43 ^ Traist wei11,.sen God 
can do the maik Onto ^our self. 1539 Extracts Aberd. 
Reg. (1B44) I. 160 Gif coer scho dois the maik in tyme 
cumiTig. 1560 Rolland Crt, Venus i\. 896 In mappamond 
the maik is not perchance. 


2. An image, rare. 

a. cjzos Lay. 18206 pe king lette wurchen tweien imaken 
[r 1273 yniages], tweien gulden draken. 

0. x8^o J, Service Thir Notandums xiv, lot Tliej' made 
wee maiks oot o' clay, .of them that had thortered them. 

3. A mate, companion, {pccas. applied to the 
opponent with whom a fighter is matched.) - 

0. aiiys Cott. Horn. 221 Uton wircan him gemace him 
to fultume and to froure. 

0. a t22S A ftcr. R, 114 Ne beo l>u nout Gius fere ne Gius 
make uorte birlen him so. c 2386 Chaucer Knits T. 1^8 
And if so be the chieftajm be take On outher syde or elles 
sleen his make. <22400-50 Ale.vander 5430 A lurne b^i 
turnay to-gedire, llkane melHs with his make & so bare 
many dies. 1598 Florio, S6tio, a companion, a fellow, a 
make. 1721 Ramsay Ausw. Burchet 18 When honour’d 
Rurchet and his maikes are pleas'd ..With my corn-pipe. 
x 836 Cheshire Gloss., Alake, a mate or companion, 

4:. Of animals, esp. birds: Amatc(maleor female). 

a. c 2000 Allfric Gen, vi. 29 And of eallum nytenum 
ealles flassces twegen gemacan ku lartst in to ham arce. 
a XX75 Cott. Horn. 225 Ic gegaderi ,. of fugel cj’nne simle 
gemacan l>at hi eft to fostre Lien. 

0. C22O0 Ofmin 1276 Fra J)ait hire make iss died Ne 
kepehb aho [Jje turrtle] nan ol>err. 1390 Gower Conf I. 45 
'J'hat wa.? in the Monthe of Mail, Whan ever)’ bird hath 
chose his make. C2430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
153 Nyghtynge:ale.s al nyght syngen and wake, For long 
absence .. of his make. 1542-5 Brinklow Lament. (1874) 
X17 The vypar . . destroyeth her make or male in the con- 
cepeyon. ^*579 Lyly Evphues (Arb.jp; The Wolfe chooseth 
him for hir make that hath or doth endure most travayll for 
hir sake. x6ii Cotcr. s.v, Afuge, The female Jfullet will 
rather be caught by fishermen then abandon her Make. 

5. Of human beings: A mate, consort; a hus- 
band or wife, lover or mistress. 

<21240 Lo/song in Coil. Horn. 209 lesu .. of be eadie 
meiden iboren Maria bet is meiden and butc make moder. 
<2x250 Owl ff Night. Txs^ Ober b^tt wif leost hire make. 
a 2300 Cursor AT, 4668 J^e king him did a wijf lo tak, Hight 
assener, a doghti mak. e 137^ Chaucer Coinpl, Alars 154 
God yif every wyghte joy of his make 1 c 2380 Sir Ferumh. 
2086 Wolde he be my worldly make & wedde me to wyue. 
C1460 Towneley Afysi. i. 167 A rib I from the take, therof 
shall be maide ibi make, a 1586 Sidney Arcadia i. (1590) 
4 b, Like a widdow hauing lost her make. 1596 Spenser 
F. Q, IV. ii. 30 And each not farre bebinde him had bis 
make, To weete, two ladies of most goodly hew, 2626 B. 
JoNSON Afasque of Owls, Where their Maides, and their 
Makes, At dancings, and Wakes, Had their Napkins and 
poses. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. I. ii, Whensoe’er they 
{sc. men] slight their maiks at hnme. 2890 Gloue. Gloss., 
Atake, mate, companion, lover. 2893 Northumbld. Gloss., 
Ataik, make, . . a companion, consort, mate. 
mStake (n’e>k), J-A2 (Sir. and jwrth.) 4-9 

mak, 6 may ok, 7-9 mack, 9 maik. [f. Make zi.l] 
fl. Doing, action; esp. (Sc.) manner, style (of 
action, behaviour, speech). Ohs. 

a 2300-2400 Cursor At. 18788 (GCtt.)Hiskin ne will he noght 
forsake, Bot it be thorn vr nuen make [Cott. sake]. C2375 
Se. Leg. Saints iil. {Andreas) 700 Quhen scho saw b« haly 
man one bat mak de. CX470 Henry Wallace x. s54_ To 
rewll the ost on a gud mak. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems xiii. i 
Ane morlandis man of vplandis mak. 2535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. I. 614 Commanding him opone the samin rnak [etc.]. 

2. The manner in which a thing is made. a. Of 
a product of art or manufacture: Style of con- 
struction, kind of composition. 

esyj^Se. Lcg.Saintsix.KBerthotomeui) 224 Bundyne with 
chenjeis of fule mak. 2390 Gower Coff IJ. 204 He Jet luo 
cofres make Of o semblance and of o make. <t 2400-50 
Alexander 3218 [He] was on b® make of bat mote nwt 
mervalled a litill. <1x500 Medwall Nature 1065 (Brandi) 

A doublet of the new make. 2699 L. Wafer Voy. (1729) 
306 'i'be other bouses and churches are pretty handsome 
after the Spanish make. 1710 Heabne Collect, 7 May 
(O. H. S.) Ii. 387 The make of the Letters .. appear not .. 
ancient. 2760 Brown Compl. Farmer n. 8 This depends 
much upon the make of the plough. 1833 Hr. JIartincau 
Brooke Farm viii. 104 The caps and bonnets were of quite 
a new make. 1854 W. Collins Hide Seek III. 186 After 
suggesting that the candle might have gone out through 
some defect in the make of it. 2868 JoynsoN Aleiah ^z 
A great variety of what are technically called ‘makes* of 
iron are produced in a wide range of degrees of haidness. 
x8^ Anthony’s Photogr. Bull. II. So Use a slow make of 
bromide paper. , . 

b. Of a natural object : Form or composition, 
structure, constitution. Often of the body : * Build *. 

14.. HenvCoodlVife taught Dau. 126 in Barbour's Bru^, 
etc. (1870) 529 Flawm nocht na fiurlss that vill fade. To 
mend the mak that god has made. <12600 Montgomerie 
Afisc. Poems Ii. 37 Gif she had bene into the dayis aula, 
Quhen Jupiter the schnp of bull did tak.. Sum greater 
mayck, 1 wait, he had gart mak, Hir to haue ftollin be his 
slichlis quent. 2665 Boyle Occas. Ref. Dye. (1848) ^4 
Leaves . . of a Tree, . . are of a more solid Texture . . t^ 
the Blossoms, which seem to be of a slighter 
Dampier fV- ( 17 = 9 ) I. 527 Their ‘sTa 

Figure, of the Negro make.^ 274* 

A Greek virgin, of exquisite ^lake and 
Young Nt. Th. jx. 86S-9 Nature .. gave A MaU to ^ 
directive of his Thought; A Make “R*?. know ledge 
Jefferies Treat. Diamonds [ed- 2) 23 ^ ® Tadr Afn%’ 

of the true make of Diamonds. *75* ^ 

Ann iv, Young Charlie Cochmn w:« th - P ,81* 

Bonic, and blooW louk; tb-it is was 

Byron yuait v. xi, He had an . ruddv. x8*3:-34 

square In make, of a complexion "'hU Isolated 

Goods Study AUd. (ed- 4) IH. 3* MljT>e and \-arious 
molecules found in the J' fy. 46 Look at 

worms. 283* Ht. 18S6 Ruskin Prxietita 

his delicate hands and slight . JL make of it between 

I 291 Tfa« Jura rock. 

A prize-fighter. 
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c. Of immaterial things : Form, fashion'; hence, 
sort, character, nature (passing into 4). 

i56o Co\%XEV Ode Restoraiioit xiv, All ihe Weapons 
malice e’r could try, Of all the sevVal makes of wicked 
Policy. 1673 Lady's Call. I. iv. | 9 Mutual visits, .should 
flow from a real kindness, but if those now in use be sifted, 
how few will be found of that make? 1679 J. Goodman 
Penit, Pard. 1. i. (1713) 15 The i^ke and fabrick of a 
Parable. 1857 Buckle Civilh, I. vii. 397 A corresponding 
change, in the very form and make of our literature. j8qo 
Harper's Ma^^. Mar. 524/2, I did not know just the make 
and manner of his trouble. 

f d. All of a make^ of one make : of the same 
character thronghout. Obs, 

*674 N. Fairfax Bxtlk Selv. "ji There being nothing in 
the Tube to hinder, Why should not the man fall further, 
the air of the Well being all of a make? x68* Gnnw Hxp, 
Luctation Introd., The Experiments mayseem too numerous 
to be of one make. 1684 N. S. Crit. Enq. Edit, Bible 
xxviL 241 St. Jerom’s Translation .. is^ not all of a make, 
but hath some little mixture of the Ancient or Italian. 

3 . Mental or moral constitution, disposition, or. 


character. 

1674 N. Faihfax Btdk 4* Selv, To Rdr., Bceming there 
were more in the World of my make. 1676 Towerson 
Decalogue 89 A gesture .. us’d even by good men towards 
those of the. same make with themselves. 1713 Steele 
Guard. No. 13 f 4 Mr. William, the next brother, is not of 
this smooth make. 1748 Richardson Clarissa IV. 153, 
I, who, as to my will, and impatience, and .so forth, am of 
the true lady-make! 1763 Ln. Holland Let. ‘19 July in 
Jesse G. Sehvyxi (1843) h 387 You are not of a make to be 
a confidant there. 1806-7 J* Beresford Miseries Hutu, 
Life (1826) 1. X, You are happily of a hardy and contentious 
make. 1877 Ruskin Fors Clav. vii. jo6 Giotto was, in the 
make of him, and contents, a very much stronger man 
than Titian. 

4 . Kind, sort, species, dial. 

X740 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane, Dial. Wks. 
(1862) 62 I’r freetn’t aw macks o weys, 1783 Span. Rivals 
8 Why, mun, he’s of all macks of sorts. 1788 W. Marshall 
Yorks/t. II. 341 Gloss., Mack^ sort, species J as, what mack 
of com, or stock ? 1829 Brockett N. C. Gloss, (ed. 2), 
Macks, sorts, fashions — makes. ‘ A little o’ a’ macks ’. 

6 . The action or process of making or manu^ 
facture. Now rare exc. Icchn. 

X743 J, Morris Serm. ii. 38 He created the vast universe, 
that he might impart such degrees of happiness and per- 
fection to the several orders of beings, as are .suitable to the 
end of their make. 1805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. III. 47 
It appears that the make of linen began in Spain, — in 
Monthly Mag. XX. 147 One of your correspondents in- 
quired concerning the make of marbled soap. 1879 Brown- 
ing Ned Bratts 132 He taught liimseU the make Of laces, 
tagged and tough, x^o Jacobi Priniiugtixxx. 250 Papers 
..torn or broken in the ‘make’— as the manufacture is 
technically termed. 

b. Qualified by an adj. or possessive denoting the 
source of manufacture or the manufacturer, often 
with mixture of sense 2 a implying the style or 
quality associated with such an origin. 

X873 A thenaiitm X9 Apr. 50B/3 K cast-iron chain of the old 
Sussex make. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 29 Feb, 5/7 A pocket 
. , of American make. Mod, Are these shoes your own 
make? 

6 . Amount manufactured; quantity produced, 
1863 Pall Mall G. 27 June 3 The make of puddled iron 

has been materially reduced at many of the works, 1884 
W. H. Greenwood Steel «5* Iron viii. 174 The economy in 
fuel and increased make per furnace, effected by the intro- 
duction of the hot blast. x886 7 V/««2 o Aug. 11/2 The make 
of pig iron in the United Kingdom over the first six months 
of the year shows a decrease of 270,321 tons. 

7 . slang, ‘A successful theft or swindle’ (^Slang 
Diet. i860). Cf. Make t;.! 29 b. 

8 » On the make : intent on profit or advancement# 
slang, (orig. U, S.') 

1890 Pall Mull G. 6_Sept. 2/1 Suppose, .that I am a man, 
^ our Amencan cousins say, *on the make’ — suppose that 
I have parliamentary ambitions. 1893 Nation (N. Y.) 9 Mar. 
sjzlz T.he men who watited offices rather than the triumph 
principles, those who were 'on the make ’ in politics. 
x^8 HENLirv Lottd. Types, Bus.drtver, Being stony broke, 
Lives lustily ; is ever on the make. 

9 . Dlectr, Ihe action of making contact in an 
electric circuit ; the position in which contact is 
made (in phr. at make), 

S =35 The automatic 
make and br^k. .89. Gloss. Electrical Terms in Li^htniur 
7 Jan. (Suppl), and Break. .. The words are som^ 

times used as substantives denoting the action of making or 
breaking comact thus ' at make ‘ at break 1898 Engin. 
**tag. -'■VI. 120/3 The interruptions corresponding to the 
make and break of a telegraph key. ^ 

Make, sh^ slang and dial. Also 6 meke o 
maik, maick. [Cf. Mag jA 3 ] A halfpenny. 

SpytteUho. in Harlitt E. P. P. IV 6q 
Docked the dell for a coper mcke. 1567 Harman Caveat 
G iij, A mak^ a halfcpenny. x6i8 B. Holvoay Techno- 
gamta it. vi, G<^ Sir, if you be a Gentry coue, vouchsafe 



i- «« ' v threepence, iwa maiks 

fme a {Toat. x88o Jamieson, Matk,. .stiUa oam term in ihe 
i\ csi of S., especially among boys when bargain-making. 

Make (m^k), z/.i Pa. t. and pa, pple. made 
(meld). Forms: Inf. a, \ mociatt, (x macan, 2 
macon, macio), 2-3iiiakian,-ie(n,3-4makv(5')o, 
-ije, maki, (imper. mac), 3-5 maken {Ormin 
makonn),4-6 {t)diall) mak, (5 makyn,also9r//f7/. 
maak), 5-6 mack, (6 Sc, maik(e, mok), 3- make. 


4-6 ma, (4 man), 9 dial, maa, may. Pres, 
ind, 2nd and ^rd sing , ; and //. (contracted north- 
ern forms) 4-5 mas(s, mays(B, maiss, 4-6 mais, 
(5 mase, mace, maise). Past, ind, a. 1-2 jna- 
code, 2T3-niakGde, (2 mac(h)ede, 3 makode), 

2- 5 maket, 3-5 (?) maked, (4 makked). p, 

3- mado ; also 3 maude, 4-5 mad, maad(e, 4-6 

Sc. maid, (3mede,4madd0, 6mayd). Pa.pple, 
a. 1 semacod, 2-3 imaked(e, (2 5emaked, 
imacad, 3 imaket), 3-5 ymaked, (4 -yd, imake) ; 
2 makiet, 3 Ormin makedd, 3--5 maked, (4 
maket, strong makyn), ' 4-5 makid, 3-4 
imad, ymad, 4-5 ymaad, 4-5 (7) ymade ; 3-5 
mad, 4-5 maad, 4-6 Sc. maid, (5 madde, 6 Sc, 
maed, maide), 4- made. [Com. Vi?Ger. ; OE. 
macian ~ OFris. makia^ OS. macon (LG., Du. 
maken)y OHG. mahhon (MHG., mod.G. machen)^ 
app. f. *mako~ fit, suitable (see Make sb,^). On 
this view the primary sense would be * to fit, 
arrange * ; but in the earliest known stages of the 
WGer. tongues the verb corresponded generally to 
the h.faccre in such of its senses as were not e-x- 
pressed by Do. The to make, construct 

(mod.Sw. make to move), Da. mage to manage, 
arrange, appear to have been adopted from LG. 

Many senses which later Eng. sh.nres^ with continental 
Teut. are not recorded in OE., or not until near the end of 
that period: possibly the vb. originally had some of these 
meanings, but was displaced in the Htemry^ dialect by 
synonyms. Materials are wanting for a genealogical arrange- 
ment of the senses; the order of the main branches in the 
following scheme has been adopted on grounds of con- 
venience. The word is not very frequent in OE. ; the most 
prominent uses are in causative and factitive applications 
(see 48, 49, 52) and in the phrase hit utactan * to make it ’ = 
to act, beliave (see 68).] 

I. Senses in which the object of the verb is a 
product or result. 

*To bring into existence by construction or 
elaboration. (Not common until late in OE.; 
the V..facere is usually rendered by getoyrean.) 

I . trans. To produce (a material thing) by com- 
bination of parts, or by giving a certain form to 
a portion of matter; to construct, frame, fashion. 

Formerly common in X'arious applications in which vbs. of 
more specific meaning are now almost universally employed ; 
used, e. g. for to build or erect a house, town, column, ship, 
to paint a picture, to carve or sculpture a statue. 

1036-66 /user. KirkdaU Ch., Yks.. He hit let macan 
newan from grvnde. axxeo Gerefa in Anglia (1886) IX, 
261 Fisewer and myine macian. cxxs4 0 £. Chron, an. 
1137 In mani of he castles wa;ron lof & grin was .lua 
maced [etc.]. cxzo3 Lav. 1037 Hco makeden tunes.' Ibid. 
27876 He . . lette maklen oeren riche and swiSe maren. 
c X250 Gen. 4 Ex, 3541 Mac vs godes foren us to gon. c 23*0 
Sir Tristr. 2765 {>is forest wU y fclle And castel wil y ina. 
c 1330 R. Bkunne Chron. (1810) 336 He mad a coruen kyng. 
*375 Barbour Bruce xi, 368 Anc vax-cayme that beis mais, 
*377 Lancl. P. pi. B. VI, 191 An beep of heremites.,ketten 
here copes and courtptes hem made. 128* Wyclif Ps. cili. 
(civ.) 17 There sparewis shul make nestis, a 1400-30 Alex- 
ander 2587 He. .mas a brig ouire bourne of Barges with 
cheyncs. x43Z-so tr. Higden (Roils) 1. 263 Men off Phenicia 
., made (L, condidemnt} the cites of Sidon and of Tyrus. 
2470-85 hlALORY ✓Ir/Zi/rr Table (ri. vii.), Kyng Marke.. 
maad a tombe ouer them. 1530 Palscr, 617/2, 1 make hym 
a gowne, a house, a cappe, or suche lyke. Ibid, 621/2, 
I make cockes of hayc. 1571 Satir. Foetus Refortti. .xxviii. 
99 To Magnifie my name I maid anc Slepilh 2687 A. Lovell 
tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 208 The Franciscan Friars had made 
some Rooms there for the convenience of Pilgrims, x686 
Aclionby Painting Illustr. Explan, Terms s.y. Antique, 
All the Works of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture that 
have been made in the Time of the Aniienl Greeks, 2732 
R, Paltock P. IPilksns xlv, (1883) *3*/2 One of the colambs 
being making a house to reside in. a 2774 Goldsm. Hist. 
Coerce I. 172 They caused a statue of Jupiter to be made at 
the general cxpence. 2774 — Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 41 
As birds sometimes arc seen to make their nests. 2849 
Chambers's Inform. II. 719/2 The machine being., com- 
posed of the parts in ordinary use, only made circular. 285* 
Robertson Serm, Ser. in. xii. 147 The beaver makes its 
hole, the bee makes its cell. 2863 M. Arnold Ess, Crit, vi. 
*95 ^bat dress, made full, as you’ve got it, suits you. 

An apnarent sense 'to represent by graphic or 
plastic art ' occasionally arises from the practice of 
applying the name of Ihe thing portrayed to its 
representation. 

a 230^x400 Cursor M. 23216 (GOti.) Na mar. .)>an painted 
fire . . pat on wagh wit man war mad right \Cott. pat apon 
awagh war wroghtj. 1830 Dickens Dnv. Copp. xx, It was 
a startling likeness,., The painter hadn’t made the scar, but 
/ made it. 2839 Tennyson Vivien 329, I took his brush 
and blotted out the bird. And made a (hardener pulling in 
a graff. * 

b. Const, of out of with (the material or com- 
ponent parts). See also 4. 

-^c>er de L, Torches maad with wex ful deer, 
238* WvcLiF Exod. xxxii. 4 He. .made of hem a sotun calf. 
X033 P. Fletcher Poet, Misc, 62 My little pipe of seven 
reeds ymade. <22774 Goldsm. Surz>. Exp. Philos. (1776) 

II. 239 Burning instruments , . are usually made with glass. 

tr. Scarrons Com. Rotnattce (1775I I. 31 A., pair of 

orceches . , which he had given to this botcher, to make out 
01 them a more fashionable suit. 2792 J, 'I'ovvnsknd Journ. 

{X797) III. ,jg Buskins ,, which arc made with the 

parto rush. 1839 H. T. Ellis Hong Kong to Manilla 
240 An indian can make almost anything out of bamboo. 

c. absol, in phr, make or mend. Also, of a 


craftsman : To make the article which he r- 
duces for specified persons, ^ ^ ^ 

xSsx Mayhcw Loud. Labour (1864) H. 34/, 
make or mend, and who mu<t makeormcndsoclitt'-JviL 
the veriest vagrant may be their customer 
I/ouseh. IVordsXlV. 420/2, 1 do not make.ormerd 
286* 'I etuple Bar VI. 482 He makes for Count iVis 
Prince That, and they never want their coals 

d. slang. As good (or clever, etc.) or t ‘heyrJ.> 
them : as good (etc.) as possible. 

i8j , Broadside Ball. tttle(Farmet), AsgClodaslb•yc5)! 
’em. 2889 G. Allen Tents of Shem iii. 1. I 
thorough ladies,, .and as clever as they make iheni 

e. In various trades, applied spec, to somten 
of the operations constituting the process ofici::" 
facture. 

2888 Arts Ij Crafts CataL 82 volume pasysicufci 
hands of the ‘forwarder’, who ‘makes* the back, tjw 
Eng. Dial, Diet., Make, to pul the soles on bootsasbS. 

2 . With a substance as object : To produce h 
the combination of ingredients, by extraction fres 
a source, or by the modification of some oi:.* 
substance by mechanical or chemical process;^. 
Const, from, out of (the source or original scS 
stance), of '■\wiih (the ingredients). 
c 2200 Ormin 1480 jifi" patt tu willt makenn laf, ku 
tine shaefess. 2:2*30 Halt PTeid. 33 HitgrcueSkMS'il’t 
pat tu wilt .. makien puisun. ^2386 CnAL’CFRC<i«.lV.vL 
Prol, T. 259 Cley maad with hors and mannes hetr.i.’;! 
oille Of Tartre. c 2400 Lattfranc's Citurg.x^ A nediqt 
maad in oon maner ^at worcnihdyuerseffcctls. X47ikinn 
Comp. A Ich. Adm. viii, in Ashm, (165a) 191 Many Aiaa!;ist 
dyd Imake. iS5*HuLOET,Makemortar,wj/q//«a«/jf.'»:i 
2585 T. Washington tr. Nicholafs Voy. l xiv. 15 A rdi 
round fruite , . Of which the Inhabitants . . make oyle. ihs 
Bible Ecchts. xlix. 1 The perfume y‘ is made by iheuttcf 
the Apothecarie. 2669 Stubmy Planner sMagwd\.^'\t 
make Red Powder. 2698 Phil. Trans. XX, 291 The «ycf 
making Pitch, Tarr, Rosin and Turpentine. 1710 Hlum 
Collect. (O. H. S.) in. 30 Mr. William Stallengc-.v^-^d: 
first Author of making silk in England. 1853 Use M 
Arts, etc. IL 728 The patent plan of Mr. IVillbm Oai» 
of making cast steel seems worthy of adoption. 

b. spec. To produce (an article of food or onn*) 
by culinary or other operations. To oicike 
(obs. exc. dial.) : to prepare food. 

Some of the e.vamples placed here might appear to 
to branch 11 ; but originally meat was taken to won w 
food as prepared. (Similarly in to make tea oxupa.) 

c 2000 /Elfric Gen. xxvii. 9 Bring me twa 
cenu, bat ic niacise mete hinum fader ter of [> nig; yp" 
dam ex eis escas patri tuo). 2*97 R. Glouc (Rolls 93^ 
Wo hat mijte .. se|>e & Make potage. 

3497 pc hus to kepe and ma i>e metL 23.. h.h.Mf 'y 
B. 625 pre mettci of mele menge & ma kakex. t 
Housclu Ord. (1790) 461 As men maken ruschmi tU 
Bury IVills (Camden) 32 In leefTull 


2603 -lyEKKEir Ci vriint .■‘•■’—"J’,',.. ,,i. 

Grissil shall go make pap, and I'll hek the .J/ 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery (1767) *25 To make a / 

2846 Dickens Cricket i. 25 Only let me make the 
John. 2830 — Dax\ Copp.xxiu, I then made her. .a K . 
hot white wine and water, and a slice of toast 1 a 

thin strips. 2886 Besant Children Gibeon 11. 1“* 

was spread, and she was making the lea. , 

3. Said of God as Creator; with reference W 
to material and to spiritual objects. Also ^ • 
of Nature, and in passive with the agent / 

c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 139 Sunnendai weren en^cs u , ‘ 
godes muSe.- cxaoo 'Trin, Coll. Horn. 222 i”,. 7 .j 

fisses in he sa be fueles on bo lofi^. ^”3 ® ‘ L/pc 

Ich chulle halde me hal burh bo grace ofgt^o*^ . ^ fgcr 
makede. 2*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 478 pre b^p- ‘ 
score & bre Jer Fram bat ^ world was ‘i 

Cursor PL 34S He bat mad (CX37S |wo 

noght. 138* Wyclip Gen. \. 16 And God 
list- jyuerys. c 2449 Pecock Repr.xu 146 God W 
the world and allc thingis that^ ben in it. ^ 
(Douayin. Index, Light, an accident made t 
2660 IT, Arnyraldus' Treat. 

ha’s not made us of Iron. 2667 Milton E.L nfthe Ikhy; 
Young Nt. Th, iv. 828 'Iruth, eldest ,j<. ,J5i 

Truth, of his Council, when he i-newi*h^ 

Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xx. 205 ^ 9 ,) . child. ..'1 
made you?* * Nobody, as I know.s on, said c 


5 you 
spect I grow’d. 


said chc ( , 

'rroii^t think nobody never nade me. 


b. With compl. or advb. itbrase denoting 


tilt 

form or condition of the creature, or be 

or object of creation. Hpce “ d'*" 
naturally fitted or destined j, 

ejiys Lamb. 79 Po-bet wer'" '^^,egCl«-k 

houene, and fellen ut for host 

122 Of eucrilc oujt, of enenic 5cd, ^ 12a 

sped, a 1300-1400 Curser JtL 12370 ’ „SitVicur 

made to men,. .And pat cftir his aunen 5 mage. J 
Markii. 27 The Sabote is mond for man, an ,:t 

for the Sa4te. c 1430 Lvoc. d/t». (P ^ D, t. 

Highe and lowe were made of 00 nature, a 
NEKS Htioft lix. 206 We be all made w J 
a//e!i. K/.v.i, 7 This hand "as jnade 10 


hut Gold.' 1607'— Cor. l. i. an “[‘I 


'I'O leot 


must eate, That meale was made for - 

yieg. Ceerg. i.i. 259 The Calf, by Na>“m Cidf, 

the Glebe. 1711 Steeee Spcct.^0. i'S ' “ pg yet /f‘-; 

•»r<f 


we Isc. women) are made for Ic to 

Instruct. I. 1.(1841)1. 13 < irc 

273* Pope Ess. Man i. 39 A<k..wh> o. - • 
or stronger than the weeds *hcy shade- 7 4 pu. 

Man was made 10 mourn. made ’ 

30 Mar. 778 It js true enough, 
women ; but he did not make them 1 ' 
bx^aPIore IVorlds xiii. 202 Man "as nOi made 
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MAKE, 


— but the planet was made for man. 1870 Djckf.ns E, Drood 
She. .said that she had become your pupil, and that you 
2::'5:Were made for your vocation. 

'■*5 c. 7b be {^velly etc.) made: said of the 
;^-;=’bodily frame. 

. 7 .'' ^ * 3 *® i>' Wright Lyric P, 36 Heo hath . . Body ant hrest 
\ ' T- wel mad al. 1375 Bakuour Ertice i. 385 Bot off lymmys he 
,'-?\ves weill maid, /z 1400-50 Alexander TJien come a 
:Sbeste..Mad & merkid as a Meere. c 1402 Lydo. 

Kui. 163 Of brede and lengthe So wel y-mad by good 
1 ’,-^proporcioun. 1483 Caxton G. de la 7 'our {1S6S) 168 To 
seme to the folkes syght better maad and fayrer of body. 
■■*!’x 885 Adel. Sergeant A’o Saint I. 1. i. 3 His frame was 
-T' broad and strongly made. 

4. To be made of: to have been fashioned 
(whether by art or nature) out of (certain materials); 
to have as its material, constituents, or component 
parts ; to consist or be composed of 

c X200 Trin, Coll. Horn. 145 Ane box jemaked of marbel- 
ZZ stone, c iz^St. Michael 666 in S. Eng-. Leg, I. 318 Of }>is 
foure etemenz ech quic hing I-make is. xyyj Elegy Ediv.L 
V viii, The holycrois ymad of tre. ^1374 Chaucer Boeih. i. 
^ pr. i. 2 (Camb. MS.) Hyr clothes weren maked of riht delye 
ir: thredes. C1400 Maondev. (Roxb.) ii. 6 pe table, .was made 
ofolyue. 1449 PecoCK Ee/r. t. 8 An argument if he he ful 
” V and foormal, which is clepid a sillogisme, is mad of twey pro- 
posiciouns. 1500-20 Dunbar /*< 7tfw/ixxi. 46 Toungisnoware 
:t!c maid of quhyte quhaill bone, And hairtis ar maid of hard 
ii;: flynt stone, 1530 Palsgr. 318/1 Made of cri.stall, cristalin. 

. .i. 1542 Udall Erasm, Apoph. 255 b, I found Rome made but 
:r; ofbricke, and I will leaue it of marble. 1633 Massinger 
^ ! Guardian i. i, 1 am made of other clay. x 659 Stubmy 
Mariners Mag. v. .xii. 66 Cords made of Hemp. 2827 
. -j II. 164/1 Books aren’t made of Stilton cheese. 2892 

A- Argosy Oct. 312 The drums were made of metal. 

. +b. To be ' compact ’ of (certain qualities). Obs. 

■jt rz374 Chkoc^r Boeth. n. pr. iv. 27 (Camb. MS.) A njan 
maked alle of sapyence and vertu. xSix Shaks. Cyvtb, 111. 
I- V. 33 She lookefs] vs like A thing more made of malice, then 
'•C of duty. 

5. To compose, write as the author (a booh, 
poem, or otlier literary work, f a. letter). Formerly 
often (now only as a rare archaism) with the title 
of a work as obj. ; in mod. use chiefly in the phrase 
to make verses {poetry, etc.). Also said with refer- 

3 ence to musical composition. 

- The mod. usage is difficult to reduce to rule. It is common 
to speak of ‘ making ’ a sonnet or an epigram ; but it would 
.sound odd to speak of ‘making^a tragedy or a novel, 
except with some added phrase, as in ‘ Some one has made 
^ a tragedy on this subject 

^ 2*75 iLetmh. Horn, 225 D.i song<s..bo 5 makede of here 
heonenliche bllsse h® us wes iopenad on hlsse tlman. c 120a 
h Trin, Coll. Horn. 71 On h« godspelle he sein lucas makede. 

*' CX205 Lav. 32 He nom Englisca boc makede seint 

! Bedo. <12300 Cursor M, 87 Of hir to mak bath rim and 

iJ sang. 1375 Barbour Bruce i. 33 Off thaim I thynk this 

; buk to ma, 1377 Lanol. P. PI. B. v, 415 I haue leuere 

?' here an harlotne. .pan al pat euere Marke made, Mathew, 

John, & lucas. 2485 Caxton in Malory's Arthur Pref. 

7 2 Alle suche bookes as been maad of hym ben fayned and 

fables. X50S Dunbar Poems iv. '66 Clerk of Tranent . . That 
maid the anieris of Gawane. 2530 Palsgr. 6x7/2, I make 
j a booke,as a clerke dothe...Is your boke made yet? Ibid. 

,j 625/x, 1 wyll go make a letter, /bid. 630/?, I make the 

{ dytie of a^ songe. 2612 Bacon Ess., Beauty (Arb.) 210 

} As a Musitian that makeih an excellent aire in Musick. 

, 2622 Brinsley Lud, Lit. xiv.^ (1827) 190 How to make 

Verses with delight and certainety. 1650 Howell Ct- 
, rajli's Rev. Naples i.^ 227 Cavalier Cosmo Fonseca . . 

who us’d to inake epitaphs, 1699 Bentley Phal. 211 
Fhiloctcies, which was not made till sixscore years after 
r Phalaris’s death, 1787 J. RA.MSAy in Burns' U'As. II, 217 

I He has made words to one or two of them [rt:. luncsl. 1803 

tr. P, Le Brun's Mons. Botte I. 6 Would you .. have me 
marry a woman that makes verses ? 2819 Crabbe T. 0/ 
Halt X, 1 penn'd some notes, and might a book have made. 
But 1 had no connection with the trade. 2889 D. Hasnay 
Cait. Marryat 100 Travellers who came to spy out the land, 
and make a book about it. 2894 W. Morris Wood beyond 
World colophon, Here ends the tale of the Wood beyond 
the World made by William Morris. 

-fb. absol. Qz tntr. To compose verses ; to write 
poetry; to rime. (Cf. Makek 5 .) Obs. 

2377 Lancl. P. pi. B. XU. 22 To solacen hym sum tyme 
as 1 do whan I make, c 2385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 69 
Ye lovers that can make of sentement, <;z392 — Compi. 
Venus 82 Graunson, flour of hem that make in Fraunce. 
2500-20 Dunbar Poems IxxvUi. 2 My held did 3ak jester- 
nicht. This day to mak that I na micht. 1579 Spenser 
Shepit, Cal. Apr. 19 And hath he skill to make so excellent? 
2612 Drayton Poly^lb. iv. 59 Those who scarce have scene 
a booke Most skilfully will make. 2622 Wither Mistr. 
Philar. Postscr. N 8, I make to please my sclfe, and not 
for them. 1B64 Dasent Jest ^ Earnest {1873) 1 1 . 303 Thou 
art a good skald . .if thou canst * make ' no worse than Glum. 

•f C. To make Latin or Laiins : to write Latin 
composition. Obs. 

c 1500, a 2568, 1607 (see Latin sb. 4J. 2622 Brinsley Pos. 
Paris (1669) 130 Directions to make I,atine.^ 2675 E. Colls 
{piile) Nolens volens, or you shall make Latin whether you 
will or no. 

d. To draw up (a legal document). 

2362 Lancl. P. Ft. A. it. 58 Now Simonye ^d Siuyle 
stondeh forh bo^, Vn-Foldyng he FefTement hat Falsnes 
made. 2476 Surtees Misc. <1890)35 Made in the ytre of 
our Ixirdemillesimocccclxxvj. s^S^Caxtos Fables ^Poge 
vi, Whanne he was . . at the poynt of dethe be wold make 
his testament. 25.. Doun by ane Never as I red jt in 
Dunbar's Poems 307 QuhiU Dcid he hint him be the back, 
.. And lute him nocht his testment mack. 2519 Ree. All* 
Italloivs' Barhing in Rimbault Hist, Organ 56 This enden- 
tiire made the yereof our lorde god m^ v®xix, 1658-9 
ions Diary (1828) IV. 45 Put the case, that none but ser- 
vants be at making their master's will. 2697 G. Dallas 
Syst. Stiles 1 'ITic foresaid Clause made anent payment of 


Annual rents. Jhid. 7 [A) Writ made by way of Contract. 
2797 Eucycl. BvHt. (cd. 3) XVIII, 395A H he recovers, he 
may alter his dispositions, and have time to make a written 
will. 2823 GREyiLLF.i 1 /tf/H. (2875) 1.64 In 1810 the King 
made another will, but, .he always put off signing it. -2903 
Spectator Oct. 704/2 Daulac. .and his companions made 
their wills, confessed, and received the sacrament. 

6 . To put together materials for (a fire) and set 
them alight, 

c 2205 Lay. 2 286 He makede hi h®u W’eofede a swiSc wun- 
sura fur. 137s Barbour Bruce iv. 561 Liik on na viss the 
fyre be ma. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus .s.v, Eacere, Bustuui, 
to make a funeral fyer, tc 2558 [see Fire 26. 3). 1603 Dek- 
KER & Chettle Grissil 1. 1. (bhaks. Soc.) 15 Master, I have 
made a good fire. 1687 A. Lovell tr. T/tevenot's Trav. i. 
225 They made great Fires all along the Coast. 2844 E* 
Wardurton Cresc. ^ II. 101, I ordered the other 
[Arab] to make a fire instantly. 

7. To set apart and prepare the site for(a garden, 
park, road, etc.). 

238a VlycLiF Atuosix. 24 Thei shuin make gardyns. 2727- 
42 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Road, Artificial Road is that made 
by labour of the hand, either of earth or masonry. 2804 
Charlotte Smith Conversations, etc. L03 We had made 
gardens of our own. 2828 Order in Willis & Clark Cam- 
bridge (1886) I. 573 The making a walk from the New 
Bridge along the new Plantation. 1866 M. Arnold Thyrsis 
2, How changed is here each spot man makes or fills I 
** In wider sense : To cause to exist, to produce. 

8 . To cause the e.xistence of (a material thing or 
a physical phenomenon) by some action ; to inflict 
(a wound) ; to produce (a hole, a mark, a sound, 
etc.). So to make melody, minstrelsy ; to make a 
note, etc, : see the sbs. 

C2200 Triu. Coif. Horn. 33 pe wundes h^t hie on him 
makeden. <21300 Cursor M. 17288 -fioi pe erthe quoke & 
made sown. ^2420 Anturs 0/ Arth. 125 (Douce MS.) be 
grisly goost made a gry»me here. 1530 Palsgr. 617/2 The 
droppes of water with ofte fallyngc make the hole in a 
marbyll stone. Ibid., What a cberme these byrdes make. 
2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 11. xlU. (Arb.) 103 hlake me. , 
so many strokes or lines with your pen as ye would haue 
your song contatne verses. 2602 Shaks. Jut. C. 1. i. 49 
Haue you not made an Vniuersall shout? 2680 Cotton 
Compi. Gamester x. (ed. 2) 85 Although the best of other 
eyes shall not discern where any mark was made. 1687 
A. Lovell tr. Tkevenoi's 7 'rav. J. rit Great claps of Thun- 
der, which .. made with the beating of the waves, a fearful 
noise. 28*0 J. Gifford Compi. Eng. Larvyer n. xiii. 219 If 
any person shall make a hole in such ship. 1842 Tennyson 
Marie dP Arthur \-yj The great brand Made lightnings in 
the splendour of the moon. 2886 Pall Malt G. 15 July 
6/x To make liis cross upon the ballot paper. 

f b. impers, with reference to weather. [Cf. F. 
il fait chattd, il fait obsatn] Obs. rare. 

Hzjoe Cursor M. 21658 Gret hete in wildernes It made. 
2654 Whitelockb Swed. Ambassy (1772) I. 265 Yett made 
it darke before they were from table. 

9. To produce by action, bring about (a condition 
of things, a state of feeling). 

For to make ado, fa coil, (a) commotion, Tnn, a fuss, 
game, an impression, 1 a matter, apoiher, a nnv, a sensa- 
tion, sport, a stir: see the sbs. 

csizz O, E. C/iron. an. 1052 (MS. E.) Hi macodon msest 
he! unseht betweonan Godwine eorJe & cynge. 235* 
Minot Poems vui. 34 J>e Franche men..mase gretc dray 
when cr dight. ^2386 Chaucer S^r.'s T, 2x0 It is 
rather lyk An apparence y-maad bysom Magjk. <r24oo 
Destr. Troy \i\-i Lamydon..was fader to the freike that 
offens mas. c 1449 Pecocic Repr. Prot 3 Tho blamers. .ban 
therbi maad ful michc indignacioun. ci^t^RaufCoil^ear 
272 Mak na mair stryfe, 1530 Palsgr. 6ip/i, I make^ a 
revell, 1 make a do, 2573 Baket Alv, M 48 To make strife 
and debate, concire vet concitate lites. 16x2 Cotcr., Eaire 
le Diaile de vauveri, .. to make a hurJyburly. 2650 
Baxter Saints' R. iv. (1651) 36 The sufferings which we do 
make our selves, have usually issues answerable to their 
causes. 1813 Bvron Br.Abydos 11. xx, He makes a solitude, 
and calls it— peace ! 1^7 A, D. Innes Macaulays Ess. 
Clive (Pitt Press) 128 Buying up all the rice— in the trade- 
jargon of to-day * making a comer *, 

fb. Const, dat, of the person or with to, unto ; 
To cause (something) to happen to or fall to the 
lot of (a person) ; to cause (a person) to experience 
(something) ; to bring into a person’s possession or 
power. Obs. 

a 2000 Cxdmon's Gen. 755 (Gr.) Eac is hcarm gode raod- 
S0175 semacod- c 2000 /Elfric Judg. xvi. 25 pa bacdon hi* 
sume pxt Samson moste him macian sum gamen. 2303 R. 
Brunke Handl.Synne 3939 5 yf 1 ”^“ make one so hard stresse 
pat hys godnesse wexe pc lessc. <2 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 

31 Al wrong y wrohtc for a wyf, that made us wo in world 
ful wyde. c 2375, c 2386 [see Game sb. ij. <2x400 Cursor 
M. 28630 (Cott. Galba) Two roaners of mending makes men 
mede. 1483 Caxtos G. de la Tour F vij. ITiis quene . . made 
unjo the peple grete dyuersytees. 2590 Spenser F. Q. i. viih , 
34 He.. Then.. from bis arme did reach Those keyes, and 
made himselfe free enterance. 1610 B. Jonson Alcfu in. ii, I 
Euen the med’clnall vse shall make you a faction, And party , 
in the re.Tlme. 1629 R. Hill Patkw. 1 . 1B4 If we have ! 

made them any offence. 2690 1 x>ckc Govt. xi. v. § 39 Labour 
could make Men distinct titles to several parcels of it [■r<'. the 
World). 2725 Rams.ay Gentle Sheph. 11. iii, Ibe last wind 
made Glaud a roofless barn. 

c. To make peace, 'fgriihy'fsib: (a) to bring 
about a condition of peace; (Jf) to conclude a 
treaty of peace. 

0 1X22 O. E. Chrott. an. 1086 (MS. E.) Betwyx oSrum 
bingum nis na to forgytane psei gode friA pe he macode on 
pis>an lande. c 1254 Ibid, an, 1240 r ix He dide god iustise 
& makede pais. <i 2x75 Cott. Horn. 245 Wit) warn we nc 
mu^e griS ne sibbe macie. <r 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. 100 
jesu Crisi, thou be mi bcHe, so boun icham to make my pees. 
1390 Gower Conf. J. 12 To make pes betwen the k>'nges 


After the lawe of charlte. c 2410 Hoccleve Mother of Cod 
78 By thee, lady, y-makid is the pees Betwixt Angels and 
men. 2590 Spenser F. Q. v. iit. 9 So happy peace they made 
and faire accord. 2651 Hobbes Leviath. iii. xl. 253 'The 
Supreme Power of making War and Peace, was m the 
Priest. ^ 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 224 He now 
made his peace, and went as far in servility as he had ever 
I done in faction. 2863 H. Cox Instit. 111. ii. 596 The sole 
, prerogative of the Crown of making peace and v.’ar. 

' d. To make place, room, vjay : see the sbs*. 

H e. In the I 4 -I 5 th c. the passive often renders 
'L.Jieri * to begin to exist’, * to take place ’, or (after 
Hellenistic Gr. yiyreaBai) * to be’. Cf. 4 Sf, 490 . 

238a Wyclif Luke iii. 3 The word of the Lord is maad on 
John. <^2400 Maundev, (1839) v. 40 That gret Babyloyne, 
where the Dyversite of Langages was first made. 

10. To give rise to; to have as a result or con* 
sequence ; to be the cause of. Very common in 
proverbs. Also in phrases to make a difference, 
'fa wonder. To make work: to occasion the neces- 
sity for work to be done ; to give tionble. 

cwjsLajnb. Hour. 103 .<lK<mV/<2..heo macaS reaffac..and 
Ie>unge. r223o Hali Mcid. 17 Eise makeS h^of. 137S 
Barbour Bruce 11. 330 God may rycht weill our werdis dele ; 
For muhitud maiss na victory. 2533 Elvot Cast. Heltke 
(1539) 54 The meate that shall make syckenesse, muste nat a 
ly ttell excede the exquisite measure. 2565 Coopf.r Thesaurus 
s. V. Facere, Vse maketh a custome. 2573 Baret Alv. M 49 
Old^ age maketh wrinckles. 2597 Bacon Coulers Coed 4- 
Evill (Arb.) 154 The second blow makes the fray, The 
second word makes the hargaine. 2630 B. Jonson New Inn 

I. (/«//.) A heaiy purse mahes a light heart. i6sS Wood 
Life 22 Oct. (O.H.S.) I. 199 It made a great wonder, that a 
maid should be in love with such a person as he. 1662 
Gcrbier Principles 14 Too many Stakes and back-Doores 
makes Thieves and Whores, 2668R. ’sxz.s.ix.Husbandman's 
■Calling vi. (1672) 276 Except infants that make work, he will 
have all the rest do some work or other. 2738 Swift Pol. Con- 
versat. 39 One Fool makes many. 2759 Brown Compi. 
Farmer Dry weather makes plenty of honey. 2792 Cm//. 
Mag. 22/2 It makes very little difference, with which of the 
acids the ether is composed. sB^Brct.Husb. I. edfU.K.S.) 
A very common opinion among farmers, that Hiigh rents 
make good farmers 

f b. With it as obj. : To be the cause of the 
fact stated or supposed. Obs, 

C1375 Cursor M. rSjSSfFairf.) His kin ne willehenojt for- 
sake hot ifkai hit ham-seluen make [Co//, bot it betboru k^ir 
aun sake). 2362 Lancu P. Pl. A. x. 55 In Monnes Brayn 
..he fre. Inwit] is Breme>t, But ^if blod hit make. 2377 
Ibid. B. V. 420, 1 nam nou?te sbrj'uen .some tyme but if 
sekenesse it make. 2303 Ibid. C. XL 257 Man is..serab 1 able 
in soule to god bote yf synne hit make. Ibid. xxt. 326. 

11. Gram. Of a word: To Horm* (a certain case, 
tense, etc.) in a specified manner; to change into 
(a specified form) uben inflected. [After 

riooo ^Elfric Cram. vili. (Z.) 21 Seo forme declinatio.. 
macaS hire genitiwm on ae. x8^ T. Le M. Douse Inirod, 
Gothic 167 Wahsja. .makes in the present 2 pfersonj sfingu- 
lar) tvahseis, 

12. To establish (a rule, ordinance) ; to enact 
(a law) ; to impose (a rate) ; i* to found, institute 
(a religions order, etc.). 

c 2x24 O. E. Citron., an. 963 (Laud MS.) He macode 
i>a:r twa abbotrice, an of muneca o 3 er of nunna. a 2225 
Ancr. R. 6 pcos riwle is imaked nout of monnes fund- 
leas, auh is of godes hc.stes. c 2300 Haveloh 31 Gode 
lawes He dede maken.an ful wel hoiden. a Cursor M 
iiiSp Oueral he werld be mad statut. C2380 WvcLjf /I'hs. 
(x88o) 2 Here ordris maad of synful men. 2423 Rolls of 
Parlt. IV. 257/2 To graunte, ordeyne, and mak by csiatut. 
2542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 275 [TheyJ made -a lawe that 
(etc.). 2568 Grafton C/iron. 11 . 517 Certeine ordinaunces, 

made by ihc Maior and Aldermen of London. 1765 Black- 
stone Comm. I. ii. 142 In all tyT.^nnical governments., 
the right of both making and enforcing the laws, is vested 
in oneand the same man. 1845 Stephen Comm. Laws Eng. 

II . 356 Poor rates made in respect of the premises. 1875 
Stubbs Const. Hist. (1896) II. xviL 614 The theory that the 
laws were made or enacted by the king with the consent of 
the lords and at the petition of the commons. 2898 Encycl. 
Laws Eng. VIII. 70 A receiving order is ‘made 'on the day 
it is pronounced, not when it is drawn up. 

“fb. To arrange, fix the lime and place for (a 
match) ; to institute (games). Obs. 

0x568 Ascham Scholem. n. (Arb.) 225 The games running, 
wrestling, and shoeing, that Achilles maketh_ in Homer, with 
the selfe same games that /Eneas maketh in Virgil. 2676 
Lady Chaworth in 12/A Rep. Hist. MSS Comm. App. v. 

32 'J’hey have made four matches to be run at Newmarket. 
2703 Lond. Caz. No. 3905^4 There is a Cock-Match made 
between the Counties of Surrey and Sussex. 1752 Ains- 
worth Lat. Eng. Diet. s. v., To make a match for fighting, 
Ceriamen iustisuere. 


13. Uses arising from ellipsis of obj. in the fac- 
titive senses (branch HI), a. To create by elec- 
tion, appointment, or ordination ; to appoint (an 
officer), ordain (a priest, etc.). . 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 58 Voure kinges hli made ho in 
kinedom. 2340 Ayenb. 42 Dingnetes me makep be 
chyezinge, c 2400 Rule Si. Benet 14s The Method of "^ 5 ; 
ing a Nunn. <» s^oes-sa Alexander ^441 ^e 
in pes & princes ere maked. z^zz Rolls of Parlt. 

.Such officers, and all olhre, be maad by 
Dunbar Foetus xiv.46 Sa monyjugeis and 
of hit. ,ss* St. Com. Prayer Ord.na«on, The fou^ 
and maner of makynge and p 

Pricstes. and De-ncone. 1585 Act 57 Eh- c. = S ‘ 

which haec bene. .made, .beyonde the SeM. byocaccordm. 


Tartars make a Lama.iheir lir.t care is loplare him in a <^ik 
corner of the temple. iSio Wr.LUKCTO,-i Let. tr ht. Let. 


MAKE. 


62 


MAKE. 


Torretis in Gurw, Desj>. (1838) VI. 326,1 ..have not the 
power of making even a Corporal. 

b. Naut. To promote in rank: occas. into a 
particular ship. 

179s Nelson sSDeain Nicolas (1845) II. 123 My late 

First-Lieutenant is now-a Captain, made by the Admiraltj*, 
for the services of the Agamemnon. 17^ Janc Austen 
Zr.V. (1884) 1 . 190 Frank Is made. He was yesterday raised 
to the rank of Commander. Vr 18x7 — Fcrsuas. I. 256 When 
he came home from the Cape, — just made into the Grap- 
pier, 1833 Marryat P, Simple xxxviii, I had now served 
my time as midshipman, ..and I thought that 1 liad a better 
chance of being made in England than abroad. 1867 Smyth 
SailoPs IV^oni-bk.i Made, a professional term for having 
obtained a commission, or being promoted, 

c. gen. To cause a person or persons to become 
(what is specified by the object). 

To tnalce /riends is first recorded in idiomatic phrases (see 
Friend sb. 6 b) in which the (pre-sumably) original force of 
the verb is obscured. 

XS94 Hooker EccL Pol. in. i. § 9 If they be no Chris, 
tians, how make they Christians [by baptism] ? 1597 Shaks. 
2 He7t, IV, I. i. 214 Get Posts, and Letters, and make 
Friends with speed. x6to B. Jonsoh Alch. in. ii, There 
\pu haue made a friend. 1711 Addison Sped, No. 47 7 

For the«;e Ten Years successively he has not made less 
than an Hundred April Fools. 1720 Ozell Vertot's Rom, 
Rep. I. VI. 343 [He] made a great Number of Prisoners, 
1849 SIacaulay Hist. E’tg. vi. II. 97 He. .tried. .to make 
as few enemies as possible. 1859-60 J. H. Newman Hist, 
Sk. (1873) III. ir. ii. 237 He was. .a man to make both friends 
and enemies. 

•Vd. To traTislale, ‘render*. Ohi, (Cf. make 
EngHshy 48.) 

1529 More Dynlogice iil Wks. 233/2 The clergie hath not 
forboden the byble to bee made and readde in englishe. 2612 
Brinsley Pos. Parts (1669) 130 This word ofy coming after 
a verb, is made by a Preposition. 

6, To fix (a price). Now only Comm, 

1^67 Gude ^Godlie Ball., * The IVhtd blawtseauld'. The 
thcif Judas did greit trespas, That Christ for silucr sauld : 
Bot Preistis will tak, and his price mak, For les be mony 
fauld. 1752 Ainsworth Eug.^Lat. Did. s. v., To make a 
price, Pretiwtt aliciii ret facere z'el vidiccre. 1895 A. J. 
Wilson Gloss. Terms Stocky Exe/i., To iitake a Price. 
A dealer is said to ‘ make a price ’ when he states the price 
at which he is prepared to buy and the one at which he is 
ready to sell a particular security. 

14. To prepare or provide (a meal, feast) for 
guests; to give (a dinner, etc.)* Ohs. exc. arch. 

c 1000 Ags. Gos^. Matt. xxii. 2 Heofona rice ys jelic ge* 
wurden hant cynmge he macude hys suna gyfata \,qui fecit 
nuptietsftliosu6\. CZ205LAY. 14425 Peking makedeueorme, 
swi6e store {ettys fesie]. c 1380 Wyclif Sel. IVks. 111 . 
4x6 In his two feestis |?at he maked by myracle,^ he fed ho 
puple. 1382 ~ Luke xlv. xs Whanne thou maktst a mete, 
ether souper. 4x400-50 Alexander 831 pou mas he slike 
a mangery& macchis changis. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
G viij’ 6, She made grete dyners to the poure peple. a X548 
Hall C/tron., Hen. Villas So he made them a banket and 
thei departed. 1682, xSiA [see Feast sh. 3]. 1762 Goldsm. 
Nash Wks. (Globe) 525/1 People of fashion make public 
breakfasts at the assemblyhouses, to which they invite their 
acquaintances. 1867 M. Arnold Obermann once more, He 
made a feast, drank fierce and fast, And crown’d his hair 
with flowers. 

16. To form by collection of individuals, 
t a. To get together (a party, a force) ; to master 
or raise (troops). Also to make a head', see Head 
sb, 52 b. Ohs, 

13. . Coer de L. 1251 Thekyng comaundyd .. At London 
to make a parlement. 1387 Trcvisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 
HI At Oxenforde he made a parlement. 4 X400-S0 ri 
(tnder 2210^ Alexander. .all a-boute he cite, Makis foure 
thousand with flanes & bowis. e 1420 Lydc. Assembly of 
Gods 105s He seyde pleynly he Vertu wold forsake, And 
in Vyce hys quarcll all hys power make. 1470-85 Ma- 
lory Arthur xxi. xxit. 839 Wherfore Syr Mordred made a 
parlemente and called the lordes togyder, 1523 Ld. Bek- 
NEUS Froiss. 1 . xxviii. 42 These lordes be thei that may 
make moost men of warre in short space of any that I 
know. X594 Shaks. Rich, HI, iv. iv. 449 The greatest 
strength and power that he can make. x6<^ — : Cor. v. i. 37. 
1617 Moryson Itin. HI. 266 The Sweitzers can make .six 
score thousand foote for the defence of their owne Country, 
1647 CoTTERELL tr. Davila's Hist. Fr. I, 50 The Duke of 
Gmse sent foith Jaques d’Aubon.. and James Savoy, .with 
all the horse they could make, a 1715 Burnet Otvn Time 
(1724) 1.407 Lord Danbysaw his error, of neglecting the 
leading men, and reckoning upon a majority, such as could 
be made. 

b. In parliamentary phrase, To make a Hottse : 
to ensure the presence of the number (now 40) of 
members required for a regularly constituted sitting 
of the House (of Commons). Also said of the 
members. Similarly, to make a quorum. 

x64a Dr. Denton 7 Dec. in F. P. Verney Mem, Vcrjtey 
w »i‘i H. 395 Most of the .secured members Lay in 

Hell last night, and arc now gone to the gencrall. There is 
scarce enough left free to make a house. 1775 [see Housr 
4dJ. 1830 Examiner 409/2 Twice this week have 
Ministers failed to make a House of Commons, 1864 Spec, 
tator 7 M.ay 529 A^ Bill which .. will before long interest 
every taxpayer, was interrupted bymere official carelessness 
as to ‘making a House'. x'^\ Planch. Exam. 15 M.ay 5 ''4 A 
House was made lo-day promptly at a quarter.past \z o’clock, 

c. Sporting, To make a hag: to kill a number 
of game on a shooting expedition. To make the 
hag: said of the sportsman who contributes most 
to the total of game killed. 

1863, 1667 [see liACsb. 9J. x8^ Comhill Mag. XIII. 209 
Sir Allan is making the bag. That is the third time he has 
wiped Sir Joseph’s eye. 

d. Betting, 7'o make a hook : to arrange a scries 


of bets referring to one and the same race or ‘event 
with odds calculated with a view to a probable 
gain on the whole transaction. 

1828 Hood Pliss Kilmattsegg, Honeymoon, Of making a 
book how he madeastir. 1856 ‘Stonehenge* Brit. Rural 
Sports ir. I. xiii. § 137 It does not always happen that the 
person laying the ^ds makes a book. 1892 Cassells Sat. 
yrnl, 28 Alay 859/1 There certainly is a way of* making a 
book' by which the layer of odds must win. 

1 16. To bring forth (fruit, blossom) ; to have as 
a product, Obs, 

1375 Barbour .ffrz/c^v.pThetrelsbegoiilh toma Burgeonys 
and brycht blwmys alsua. 1382 ^yYCL!P Matt. vii. 17^80 
cuery good tree inakilh good fruytis, c 1380 — Serm. Sel. 
Wks. I. 166. CX400 Apol. LolL 4. 1604 E. GIrimstone) 
D'AcosieCs Hist, Indies iv. xxxii. 296 In new Spaine, there 
are some vignes which bearc grapes, and yet make no wine. 

b. To makewater, purine \_ = ¥./airede reatt] : 
to urinate. (See the sbs.) 

•{*17. Ofa mother : To give birth to (young). Of 
a father: To beget. Ohs. [So ¥./aireJ} 

1362 Langu P. pi. A. X. 164 pe cursede blod pat Caym 
hap I-makeL 1483 Caxton G. tie la Tour G viij b, This 
good lady Rachel as she had made a child she forthwith 
. . gaf ihaukyngis of it to god. 1484 — Fables of eEsop 1 1. i v, 
A sowe whiche wepte..for the grete payne that she felte by 
cause she wold make her young pygges. exsoo Melusine 
102 She made a fayre child that was her second soniie. 

18, Used with const, of or out of (by extension of 
the notion in sense i b)', to designate the action 
of causing what is denoted by the regimen of the 
prep, to become what is denoted by the object of 
the verb. 

So in many phrases, as to snake a business, practice, trade 
of \ to make an exampte, a fool of ; to make an ass, a beast, 
aft e.xkibition. of oneself : for illustration see the sbs. 

CXX7S Lamb, Hotn, pa. .scinne. .}>ct is ihaten^^wf- 
catio. .maceSofcristcsleomanheoranna leoman. c xzoo Vices 
Virtues 137 Of here wombe hie makicS here godd. CX205 
Lav. X3674 Heo..wulIe 3 ..makien king of anePcohte. 4x300 
Cursor M. X3419 Vr drightin. .made pam of pair water win. 
Ibid. 18790 pat we vr fa m.ik of vr freind. erx33o Assu/np, 
Virg. 671 Ihesu crist..Of a wilde hounde hap made a lomb. 
2S3oTiNDALE/^r4r/. Prel. Ciij, And thus ofoneempyre was 
madetwayne. 1563 Yovi^ A. fy M.x’jxxlx There was no more 
behinde, to make a very Iphigenia of her, but her offeryng 
vp vpon the aultar of the scaffolde. 1610 Shaks. Teftip. i. 
ii. xot, 169, i6xx CoTGR., Faire estat de. .to vse, or make 
a practise of. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 255 The mind,. Can 
make a Heav’n of Hell, a Hell of Hea'/n. 1686 Horneck 
Crucif, fesits xiv. ^31 Such a person must not make a trade 
of repenting and sinning. 1707 Curios, in Husb. 4- Gard. 
Pref. 5 The Heathens, who made Gods of the very Onions 
that CTew in their Gardens. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy II, 
ii, I beg only you will make no strangers of yourselves. 
1859 Tennyson Z4«r//(i>^ 4- Elaine 912 Such service have 

J e done me, that I make My will of yours. 1889 J* 
EROME Three Afett in Boat 206 Montmorency made an 
awful ass of himself. 2892 Mrs. H. Ward D. Grieve 11. vH, 
He was making a friend of her. 1894 Emily Lawless Alael, 
cho I. it. 32 He was not going to make a show of himself, 
b. in indirect passive. 

X71S [see Fool sb."^ 3]. X742 Richardson Pamela HI, 92 
I will attend you,..altho' 1 doubt I am to be made a Shew 
of, 1766 Goldsm, Vie. fV. xxxi, She was now made an 
honest woman of. 1803 Pic Nic No. 4 (1806) 1 , 140 They 
must be made an example of. 

c. With idiomatic of it, 

x66o Ingelo Beiitiy. A Ur. i. (1682) 55^ They were going to, 
make a Day of it in Sports and Musick upon the Water, 
1752 Ainsworth Eng.,Lat. Did. s. v,. You have made a 
good day's work of it. 1789 Charlotte Smith Eihclinde 
(1814) III, 162 A bad history, a bad history, I am afraid, 
that young man has made of it. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias 
iv. vi. f a He is going to make a night of it. Ibid. x. x. 

F 12, I made but one nap of it all night, 1844 Dickens 
Alart. Chus. v, I always supposed that Mrs. Lupin and you 
would make a match of it. 1855 Costello Screen 90, 
made a clean breast of it to Desiree. 1856 Whyte Mel- 
ville Kate Cov, yi, I. .had a great mind to make a bolt of 
it and run up-stairs. 

d. To make (much, littlcy something, nothing, 
etc.) of: to derive (much or little) advantage from ; 
to turn to (much or little) account. 

To make the best, the tnost of: see Best sb., Most sb, 

1643 Trapp Comm. Gen. xxxii. 12 A flye can make little of 
a flower ; but a bee will not off, till he bath the sweet thyme 
out of it. 1687 A. Lovell tr. ThevenoPs Trav. i. 229 'I’hey 
Boarded her again the third lime, but could make nothing 
on't. X707 Curios, in Husb. Gard. 202, I set about the 
work. .resolv’d to, .be certain whether I could make any- 
thing of it or not. 1733 Ld. Tyrawly in Buceleuch Af,^S, 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1 . 381 Unless you have two hloletta- 
men. .you won't be able to make anything at all of her [jc. 
a boat], with any bands you'll get. 2870 Rogers Hist. 
Gleattings Ser. Ji. 246 Calumny made something of his re- 
lations with William Tooke. 1884 W. C.S\\vtn Kildrosiatt \ 
59 They hold the place which once the chieftain held, And 
what have they made of it ? 

e. To make a hash, mess, vntddlt of: to fail 
grossly in, bungle (.1 business). See the sbs. 

f. To make . .of: to do , . with. Sc. [Cf. F. 

* qu’avez-vous fait de . , ’.3 

1824 Miss Febrier Inher. Ixxiii, It was inconceivable, too, 
wh.it he made of himself all day, 

*♦* To frame in thought or Tepresentation. 

19. To form within the mind ; to give conceptual 
existence to. a. To entertain (doubt, scruple, 
question, etc.) in the mind ; to formulate mentally ; 
to form (a judgement). 

To make conscience: see Conscience xx. To make a 
sec Difference rA 5. 


1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 249 Than maj’ss clerVis dc-f 

..That [etc.]. 4 1425 2-3^6 

may we no way scape for no wile [rat we coa ciai- 
Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Facere, Controxurdam to 
.as doubtfull : to make doubt of. xsSvxSic k-i. 
sb. si. 1586-1875 (see Doubt sb.> .ej? i66. 

Senpt. (1675) 228 Inemorescruplel would tnaketoMlii*-*' 

1709 Berkeley 'Th. Ftjwf §3 The estimate we iaak.„v 
distance of objects. 1721 Perry Daggenh. BreachtP^ 
sons, who may be able to make a Judgment ortbeTretV i 
what I relate. 1844 FrasePs Mag. XXX. oS/j, [ 
doubt every one ..has practised similar str 3 ta'’cn'j iv, 
Lowell fViful,22g The judgement ofhimitiia^t 
which we make from his works. X88S-94 IL Bridges fj-ri 
Psyche May xiii, She made no wonder how the woDderia 

b. To make (great, etc.) account, 

teem, f estimation, '^reckoning, f regard, \stond' 
to have a high opinion of, set store by. (Qiij 
obs, or arch.) 

1393, etc. [see Account sb. 12]. 1484, etc. [see ComtU 
5]- *539 Cromwell in AIerriman Life ^ 

244 His Maieste wold neither make store of ihemnelctOTj 
a two penys for their conveyance hither. 1576 Flexk: 
Panopi. Epist, 95, I would haue you make ful Tttlcor.hjd 
al my counsel, c 1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. cxix. ii. S:(i 
regard of thee I make. For feare of thee my fitsh d:A 
quake. 1605 Bacon Adv. Leant. 11. xv. § 2, 
more estimation of repealing a number of names or strii 
upon once hearing, .than [etc.J. X652 J. Wrickt tr. fori;’ 
Nat. Paradox xi. 308 The .«:ame cause made Amicicadiv 
dain the esteem which Liante made of her. i654-WEa:l 
Orrery Parthen. (1676) 508 You will demonstrate hov 
little esteem you make of a Wife. 1877 SRORGEQsSrnc 
XXIII. 402 what fools we were to m.ake such count d 
momentary^ transient pleasures ! XB84 Mrs. OuPHAvr^ir 
Tom II. vii. 1 14 A poor girl .. unnoticed, nude no cct 
account of than the chair upon which she sat. 

c. To recognize in classification (a certain num- 
ber of kinds, species, etc.). 

1562 W1N5ET Cert. Tractates Wks, 1888 I. iz The wtcVlt 
dum pastour, .of the quhilk we mak ihre IcjudU. 161; 
Moryson Itin. r. 90 It aboundeth with sea birds, wliered 
the Venetian writers make two hundred kinds. i6xi B'.> 
TON Aiiat. Mel. i. ii. i. ii. -(xfijS) 26/2 Our School-men., 
make nine kinds of bad Spirits. X678 Cuowouth InU’l, 
Syst. 37 Anaxagoras .. made Bony and Fleshy Atoms,., 
which he .supposed to exist, .alwaies immutably the sacx 

d. legal. To formulate, set out (a case,tillc). 

1883 Cotton in Laiu Rep., 9 Prob. Div. 25 It would le 

better, .for the party alleging undue influence to. .shew wiA 
reasonable particularity the nature of the ca« he intendito 
make, Law Rep., Weekly Notes 77/2 The new trus- 
tees were therefore validly appointed, and could oake x 
good title. 

20. Used with const of (cf. 18, of which this 
may be viewed as a figurative application): To 
regard (what is denoted by the regimen of Je 
prep.) as being (what the object of the verb de- 
notes) ; to arrive at (a particular amount or qcm* 
tity) as the result of calculation or estimation; 
to assign (a meaning) to a statement, expression, 
representation, etc., or (a cause, motive, or reason) 
for actions or phenomena. Often with intenog. 
or indef. pronoun as obj. . 

For to tuake head or tail (also icP or tail) of, tc < 
sense of, see the sbs. 

1531 Tisdale Exf. t fohn v. (1538) 59h> Yf thou bum 
bloude and fat together to please God, "hat other lb) 6 
doest thou make of God, than one that had , 

burnt flolesse? 1565 Randoli-h in Ellis Orig. ' ' 

II. 203 Suspicious men, or suche as are geven of 
to mayke the worst. 2609 Holland Aintn. ■ f J 

I wote not wel what to make of this : the t«t I 
fauUie. a 1654 Selden Tabled. (Arb.) w 
among the Common People, Lord, what Gear do they 
of itl .1776 C. Lee in Sparks Corr. Auter. ^Trilfnr'fant 


gone to Edinburgh now. 1 doni Know 
him. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, xxiv, V bat do ) 0 
of four times five? 1887 L. Carroll <lbc 

10 What would you make of .such a Pr^osition • 
Cake you have given me is nice ' ? Is it Particular 
versa!? , . 

21 . To make (much, little, nothing, etc.) 
have a (high, low, etc.) opinion of; 

(high, low, etc.) rate ; to treat with 
consideration. 7o make much cf : often, to^ 
with marked courtesy and show of 
in indirect passive. To make diothwg (/ t » 
something) ; to find no difficulty in or ic 

scruples at (cf. ^ i c). , ^ i ud 

To make light of,\to make slight of : sec Lici 

.idofcriststt* 
orUey 


(f), Slight. 


4 1300 Cursor AT. 23860 Quen noghl «inai oruey 

U13CS D,msta,i 46 in^. E.P. <■£«“», 35 A, 
nonr he was And makede mochc of godc A-rWci, 
Malory Arthur ix. xviiL 365 Tlie more she r^ffriy 

»J t.; .....w.. TiTfltittiie 502 WUanKs^, •, 


the more was his payne. c 1500 Melusine 3 ®* pf 

with the grete toth herd J*"' JS?**” cPj ncthj'S 
hym. a 1543 Hall Cbron., 
more to beoeloved, nothyng more derer, nor , 
eof. t6ii Shaks. 7 Vm/.LiL.W 


made more of, 1610 Shaks, TVm/. 1. il 33 > cf 

Dm QuU. IV. i. (.6eo) sSe, I was one of tho ,6„ 

and cherished daughters that cucr father S . 

Bacon }ltn. I'll led. Lumhy) <0 He ' V.."h,c rorN- 
entertained, and extremely much made o and 

1711 Addison .Sfcct. No. 57 T 3 She “''t; gS Cate. 

Horses, and mates nothing of Ie.7iung " f chereb 

r8« BvnoN ' ('‘iPvo'cetencosdJ 

made little of it. 1838 Lvrros 11. u. A 8 ,f 

he more made of. i833 \\ . J. much cf. 

Stajrirlm L 1= The child was petted and mace mw 
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! b. intr. To make of \ +((i) To esteem (well or 
I ill) ; to treat as if , Obs. if) To value highly ; 

1 to treat with great consideration ; ^to make much 
i of ; also in indirect passive. Obs. exc. dial. 

1375 Barbour Brtfce xvr. 592 The Icing aucht wetll to ma 01 
\ 3o\v. c X449 PccoCK xtiL 69 Thouj the oold lawe was 

' good to the kepers therof, 5 tt was not so good as thei maden 
1 therof. a 1529 Skelton Magttyf. 174 , 1 am Lyberte, made 
; of in euery nacion. a 1533 Lv. Berners Gold. Bk. Id. 

‘ Atirel. (1546) KK j b, And that that some seiteth lUtell by, 
other make of. a 1546 Bale Laiier Exam.A.Askcw(xsi7) 

'■ 22 b, It was an abhomynable shame vnto hym to make no 
better of the eternall worde of God, than of his slenderlye 
conceyued fantasye. i6ot Dent Pathxu. Heaven 77 An 
.. Hawke, which a man holdeth upon his fist, stroketh 
her, maketh of her. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. v. 203. 1631 
Celeslina (1894) 142 You make of me, as if I had been 
borne hut yesterday. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph.^ 1. ii, Their 
greatest wish, Is to be made of, and obtain a kiss, a tBz$ 
Forby Poc. E. Ang^lia s. v.,' To make on, to caress, to dis- 
tinguish by particular attention. 1828 Mrs. Carlyle 20 
Aug. in New Lett. (1903) I. 29 Everyone here is trying to 
make my stay agreeable to me J Indeed, I have not been so 
made of since very long ago. • 

22. Naut. To descry or discern as from the top 
of a mast or tower; ’to come in sight of; —make 
out ( 91 1). \ To make (an object) /ur; to discern 
it to be (something). + Also to make . . to be. 

c 1565 Sparke in Haklteyt's Voy. (1589) 536 Wee had sight 
of an Island, which we made to be lamaica, c 1600 Nor- 
DEN Spec. Brit., Cortnu. (1728) 96 A place whence they 
discouer ships at sea which they call makinge a sayle. 
1628 Digbv l^oy. Medit. (1868) 4 .Which afterwardes wee 
made to be a small Frenchman. Ibid. 33, I descryed a 
sayle which I made for a sattie. x 655 Pepys Diary 2 /une, 
At his coming into port, he could make another ship of 
the King’s coming in. 2669 Stubmy Mariner's Mag. To 
Rdr., The Lizard being, .the first Land made at their return 
home. Ibid. iv. t. X39 [HeJ at last made the Coasts of Bra- 
silia. X708 Lond. Gaz, No. It was thought proper 

that this Ship should go down to make them perfectly. 17x2 
W. Rogers Poy. (1718), 292, I order'd the pinnace to be 
mann’d and arm’d, and sent her away to make what she was. 
1725 De Foe Poy. round World (1840) 7 We .. made the 
Coast of Galway, in Ireland* the loth. 1760 C. Johnston 
Chrysal (1822) 11 . 250 The man at the masthead had made 
the land. 1833 Marry at P. Simple li, We made Barbadoes 
without any further adventure, and were about ten miles off 
the bay. 1840 R. H, Dana Bef. Mast xxxii. 124 If we could 
make land, we should know where we were. 1890 ‘ R. 
Bolorewooo ’ Col. Reformer (1891) 171 Poor Grant made 
the light, sometime after nightfall. 

**** Said of constituent parts or material, 

23. To amount to. Also, of the latest item in 
an enumeration, to bring up the sum to (a certain 
amount). 

a IMS Aner. R. 9^ (Corpus MS.) ] 7 r<o halpenes make? a 
peni. c 1386 Chaucer Parson's T, f 288 The proverbe selth : 
that mai^ smale maken a greet, c 2400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) 
XX. 90 Of whilke mynutes LX. makes a degre. 1545 
Rates 0/ Cusiome Ho. diijb, One Flemisshe elfe makithe 
iii. quarters of a yarde englisshe. 2389 Pottenham Eng. 
Poesie ir. x[i.] (Arb.)99 These ten litle meeters make but 
one Exameter at length. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, tv. 11 . 6 
This Bottle makes an Angell. z6ox Pasquil ^ • 

Kath. L 66 Many a small make a great. 2672 Villiers- 
(Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal Hi. i. (Arb.) 6g Nine Taylors make 
but one man. 172^ De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 35 All 
which did not make thirty thousand men. 1825 New 
Monthly Mag. XIV, 330 How many birds would this 
make in the course of the day? 1875 J. Southward Diet. 
TyPogr. S.V., In casting-off copy or matter it is said that it 
‘ makes ’ so much — a galley, a stickful, &c.— that is occupies 
so much space. 1892 Sat, Rev. la Nov. 562/x Twice one 
makes two. 1897 Fl. Marrvat Blood Vampire jv, ’E’s a 
regular business man and knows ’ow many beans make five ! 

24. Of an adjunct or feature : To be sufficient to 
constitute; to be the essential criterion of. In 
proverbial or quasi-proverbial uses, mainly in 
negative contexts. 

1340 Ayenb. 165 JJe clohinge ne makeh na^t bane monek, 
ne h® armes kny^t. CX430 Freemasonry 726 Code 
maners maken a man, xS 45 Heywood Prov, (1867) 57 
One swalowe maketh not sommer. x6i x Cotcr. s. v. Maine, 
The Cowle makes not the Monke. 2649 Lovelace Poems 
(1864) 119 Stone walls doe not a prison make, Nor iron 
bars a cage. 1734 Pope Ess. Man iv. 203 Worth makes the 
man, and vs’ant of it, the fellow. 1859 Tennyson Guinevere 
479 And courtliness, and the desire of fame, And love of 
truth, and all that makes a man. t 85 x Temple Bar III. 256 
A long beard does not make a philosopher. 1893 National 
Observer 7 Oct. 531/2 One actress does not make a play. 

25. To amount to, count as, avail, signify (much, 
little, nothing, etc.) in relation to ' the question 
under consideration. (Cf. 74 .) Const, for, to. Now 
rare. To make no matter (somewhat arch^\ to 
make no difference, not to matter. What maketh 
matter but that . , ?« * What hinders that . . ? * 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S. T. S.) 283 And suppos 
sum ignoraunt men wald say gold is metatl and na coloure, 
that makis nocht. X478 W. Paston in P. Lett. III. 237, 
I beseche yow to sende me a hose clothe, .. how corse so 
ever it be it makyth no matyr. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 

383 Quhai makis that to the? 1549 Latimer 
Ploughtrs (Arb.) 18 In deeds it toucheth not monkerie, nor 
maketh any th>Tig at all for any such mailer. *563 Man 
Mitsculus' Contntoupl, 284 What maketh matter but that the 
Jewe, which is so often washed in the lawe, might be washed 
agayne if he come to Christ? 2574 Whitcift Def. Ansxv. 
ii. to6 Those things which. ’.make somelhing to exhort ynto 
a better life. i6o6 Shaks. Ant. 4- Ct. 11. vi. 126, I thinke 
the policyof that purpose, made more in the Marriage, than 
the loue of the parties. x6xx Bible Transl. Pref. T* 3 The 
course which he intended made much for the gfory of God. 


1631 Gouge God's Arrows iii. 1 9. 202 Circumstances make 
much to the goodnesse or badnesse of an action. 1697 C. 
Leslie Snake^ in Grass (ed. 2) 299 That he was a Loose 
Man, &c, which makes nothing to the business. 1728 
Ramsay Last Sp. Afiser xxix, Away his wretched spirit 
flew, It maksnae where. 1768 SrERUESent. your/t. (177S) 
II. 70 {Passport) By what magic he could [etc.) makes 
nothing in this act^unt. 2768 Ross Hcleuore (1789) 85 
Maksna, quo she, gin my hazard tak. x8o8-8o Jamieson 
S.V. ATak, It makes na, it does not signify, it is of no conse- 
quence; sometimes as one word, maksna. 2862 Trench 
Mirac. xxxiit. 456 It makes something for the current 
opinion that. .Nathanael.. is Bartholomew., thus to find him 
named, .in the midst of some of the very chiefest Apostles. 

'I'b. Of arguments or evidence : To avail (much, 
little, etc.) for, a^Uist (an opinion or a disputant), 

iS7p VvtKE Heskins' Part, 333 These.. sentences, .make 
nothing for him, but much against him. a 26^9 Charles I. 
IVks, 177, I believe this argument makes little for you. 
x€6o tr. Am^alduP Treat. Religions m.\\. 332 That makes 
nolhingagainst us. 1690 Locke Hm/s. Uttd. r. iii. § 3 Wks« 
1727 I. X3 But this makes nothing for Innate (^^racters on 
the Mind. 

26. To count as, have the position of, * form *, 
be (a part or unit in an aggregate, a particular 
member in an ordinal series). To make one {of') : 
often, to take part in a combined action, be present 
at a meeting, etc.; also, to assimilate oneself to 
the company one joins. 

2375 Barbour Brxtce xi. 340 He said, the rerward he vald 
ma. 1523 Fitzherb. Httsd. § 120 Whan these three be 
mette, if ye hadde a potycary'e to make the fourihe [etc.]. 
XS42 Udall Erastn. Apoph. 86 He would .. not refuse to 
make one at a mannes table. 1634 Ford P. JVarbeck ii. iii, 
There have been Irish hubbubs, when I have made one too. 
1638 Jer. Taylor Let. in izth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. V, s Her duty to you . . does apparently make a very 
great part of her religion to God. tyii Budcell Spect. 
No. 77 P 5, I always make one of the Company I am in. 
iSzd^KiRBY & ^ir.Eniomol. HI. xxxtv. 485 It is marked 
out into three triangles, the postnastts making a fourth. 
1850 Dickens Dav. Copp. xx. It would be worth a journey. . 
to see that sort of people together, and to make one of ’em. 
1869 Freeman Nortn. Conq. (1876) HI. xiL 179 To make 
one of the illustrious gathering. 2892 Cornh. Mag. Dec. 
566, I was number thirteen, ana you came in and made the 
fourteenth. 

27. To be the material or components of ; to be 
made or converted into ; to serve for. 

1620-55 1 . Jokes Stane»Heng(s72s) 45 The Stones making 
the Portico within. i66x Boyle Sty/e 0/ Script. (1675) 53 
Where there’s nothing but choice flowers, .. they will make 
a good posie. 1699 T. BRo^vN in R. L’Estrange Erastn. 
CoUoq. 20 She was fit to have made a S;wuse for Jupiter 
himself. 2703 Moxon Afeck. Exere. 1x4 Pieces that are in- 
tended to make the Frames for small Pictures. 2712 Addi- 
son Sped. No, 424 P 4 Fields of Com make a pleasant Pro- 
spect. 2724 Swift Stella's Birthday, Merry fonts, who want 
by chance A pair to make a country dance. 27MG0LDSM, 
Good-n. Man i. (end), I am told he makes a very handsome 
corpse and becomes his coffin prodigiously. 1797 Encyel. 
Brit. (ed. 3) VIII, 485/2 Such as ‘are kept to make red 
herrings are washed in great vats in fresh water. *838 
Lytton Leila iii. in. One of the vaults which made the 
mighty cemetery of the hlonarchs of Granada. 2887 A. 
Birrell Obiter Dicta Ser. ii. 70 Poor authors . . with their 
pockets full of the bad eggs that should have made their 
breakfasts, 1890 *R, Boldrewood' Cot. Reformer {i8gi) 
94 He's steady enough to make a wheeler in a coach. 18^ 
Standard $ Nov, 5/1 (He) had much to say that will make 
unpleasant reading for the Liberal wirepullers, 
b. To admit of being made into. 

c 2420 Palladius on Hvsb. iv. 457 The gourde is good this 
citur nygh to sowe, Whos vynes brent maath askes for hem 
sete. 2577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. iii. (1586) 152 
Neither is their.. a beast that makes rnore dishes. 1592 
Kvd Sp. Trag. lu. vj, 69 Doost thou think to Hue till his 
olde doublet will make thee a new trusse? 2598 Shaks. 
Alerry W. i. iti, 18 An old Cloake makes a new lerkin. 2605 
xst Pt. Jeronimo iii. i. 43 hly hose will scarse make thee a 
standing coller. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. v. 87 
A pint of salt of tartar, exposed unto a moist aire,.,wiH 
make far more liquor., then the former measure will contain. 
2787 Beckford Letf. fr, Italy (1805) I. 365 They [frogs) 
make a good soup, and not a bad fricassee. 

28. Of persons ; To become by development of 
training. Also, with ofaj. a sb. qualified by good, 
had, or other adj, of praise or the contrarj' : To 
perform (well, ill, etc.) the part or function of. 

2572 MfDDELMone in Ellis OHg. Lett, Scr. It, III. 8, 

I think he [the puke of Anjou] ivill make as rare a prince 
as any is in Christendome. 2591 SirAKS. i Hen, Vf iv. vii. 
44 Douhtlesse he would haue made a noble Kniglrt. 1677 
Miece Ettg.-Fr. Diet. s,v., Tbw men might make go^ 
Soldiers if they were well disciplined. 1726-7 Pope Tit, 
var, SuhJ. in Swift’s Wks. (2751) V. 262 For a King to 
make an amiable character, he needs only to be a man of 
common honesty, well advised. 273,6 Berkeley Disc, to 
Alagisir. Wks. Ill, 422 The young rake makes an old 
infidel. 2828 Examiner 244/2 Mr. Kean, jun. will never 
make so great an actor as his father. 2844 H. Stephens 
Bk. of Farm II, 89 The shepherd knowing the flock makes 
their best drover. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. III. 25 As 
the times then went, Mr. Earl made a very fair pastor. 
2885 J. Luck of Darrells I, viii. 123 She will make 
him a good wife, 

***** To gain, acquire. 

29. To gain, acquire, or earn (money, reputation, 1 
etc.) by labour, business, or the like. Const, of, 
out of. Phr. + to make {ends) advcuitage (see Ad- 
vantage sb. 5 b), increment of X to make a {firotte's) 
fortune (see Fortune sb. 6 ) ; to make capital out of 
(see Capital 3 d); to snake a / 2 r^*;/^(see L iving 
vbj.sb.f)x to make at 2 amei^oT OQQ5t\T), SeeNA 3 Z£/A 


^* 3*5 Shobeham iii. 594 In londe suche his many a bef 
pat y-now hym makeh. 2382 Wycuf Jer. xxxH. 20 Thou 
madist to thee a name. 2472 Paston Lett. HI. 71, I truste 
be Ester to make of money,. at the leest I. marke. 1546 
O. Johnson in EIUs Orig. Lett. Ser. ii. II. 275 Besides the 
monney that I shal make of the said wares. 1583 Stocker 
Civ. IVarres Lowe C. ii. 64 [They] furnished him with all 
the money they were able to make. 1588 Parke tr A/endosa’s 
Hist. China 45 Then may the husband afterwardes sell his 
wife for a slave, and make money of her for the dowrie he 
gaue her. 1604 Shaks. 0 //l 1. iii. 361. 2632 Lithcow 
Trav. 1.64 This little He maketh yeareIy..oneIy of Currants 
16000a Chickins L=:sequins). 1632 Sherwood, To make 
money of, vendre. 17^ E. Ward Wooden World Diss. 
(1708) Advt., Making a Profit at the Expence of other Meru 
2822 Byron Juan nr. Ixxxv, His muse made increment of 
anything, From the high lyric down to the low rational. 
1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amusem. 28 More than he could 
probably hope to make by any transaction in the Alley. 
2840 Macaulay Ess., Clive (1887) 555 A great quantity of 
wealth is made by English functionaries in India; and 
what is made is slowly, hardly, and honestly earned. 
2842 Borrow Bible in Spain xiii. (Pelh. Libr.) 97 [They] 
had buried. .a great booty which they had made in Portugal. 
2863 Edin. Rev. CXVII. 417 The men complain that without 
it [rc. blasting) they cannot * make wages ’. 2887 Ruskin 
Pneterita II. 332 (He) would often, for the mere pleasure of 
playing a trick, lose a customer without making a penny 
by him. 2889 T. Gift Not for the Night-time 83, 1 . .made 
a name as a successful artist. 2895 Bookman Oct. 16/2 , 1 
know several gentlemen in Paris. .who make a very good 
living by hawking these nightingales round the cafes. 

b. slasig and dial. To steal. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Made, Stolen. I Atade 
this Knife at a beat, I stole it cleaverJy. 2740 Dyche & 
Pardon Diet., A 1 ake..?Aic to steal or convey privately 
away.' 2865 Daily Tel. 27 Oct. 5/1 'The same day', be 
continued, ‘we only made [i.e. stole) a leg of pork from 22, 
Harrow-road ' fetej. 1866 JIansfield S'ch. Life (1870) 46 
In the matter of certain articles . . supplied by the College 
[Winchester), we used to put a liberal interpretation on the 
eighth commandment. .and it was considered fair'to make' 
(f. e. take) them if you could. 1882 Leicestersh. Gloss. 

c. To fetch (a certain price). 

2868 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. Ser, n. IV. 11.289 One [bullock) 
..made 60/. in a Woburn auction. 1896 Athensum No. 
3569. 382/1 Matthew's Bible, 2537, made ii/. isj. 

80. Cards. To win or ' take ’ (a trick) ; to play to 
advantage (a certain card). Also iuir. of a card : 
to take a trick. 

1608 L. Machim Dumb Knight iv, H4 You are a double 
game, and I am no lesse, theres an hundred, & all cards 
made but one knaue. 2742 Hoyle Wh/rt 39 In the third 
round you make your Queen. Ibid. 50 You probably make 
two Tricks in it by this Method of Play, 2876 * Capt. 
Crawley ’ Card Players' Alan. 61 If your partner hold the 
ace and another, you have a good chance of making the 
entire suit. 2B78 H. H. Gibbs Ombre 24 He will endeavour 
to make one trick only. 2879 Cavendish Card Ess., etc. 
t6o His partner . . has his last trump drawn, and the ace 
and king of diamonds make. Ibid. 297 The fourth hand 
made the king. 

b. Various uses in games : To secure (a certain 
score) ; to score (a point in the game) ; to perform 
(a particular stroke) successfully. 

s^o Cotton Co/nPl. Gamester (ed. 2) 78 You may make 
Pairs, Sequences, Flush, Fifteens, Pair-Royals, [etc.) Ibid. 
89 If one and thirty be not made^ then he that play’d last 
and is nearest one and thirty without making out, must 
set up one. 2825 Hone Every-day Bk. J. 868 Give him 
a foot of wall, and he was sure to make the ball. 1849 
Chambers's Inform. People II. 632/r U'he game is deter- 
mined by the number of runs made in two innings by 
each player. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown 11. viii, John- 
son’s baiting [is) worthy of the occasion. He makes here 
a two, and there a one, managing to keep the ball to him- 
self. 1873 Bennett & ‘ Cavendish ’ Billiards 339 To make 
the hazard, play at the shoulder of the pocket. 2874 J. D. 
Heath Croquet Player 33 It being much easier to roll up 
to and make the peg, than to get into position fora hoop, 
from a long distance. 2890 Field 32 May 784/3 He made 
ten fours, six threes, and two twos, 

31. To gain, ‘ put on ’ (weight). Also of a tree, 
to produce a growth of (timber). To make water 
(Naut.) : to take in water by a leak : see Watek sb. 

2832 Withers in Planting (L. U. K.) viL 78 note, l*he 
manured tree made .. one foot one-third of timber in each 
year. 2846 Jrnt. R, A^ic. Soc, VII. 11. 393 Two of them 
made twenty stones each in sixteen weeks. 


3X To subject to operation; to elaborate; to 
put in order, 

i*32. To handle, manage, use (OE. only); to 
treat, deal with in a particular way. Ohs. 

exoQO Fc.lvr\c Gen. iv, zr lubaJ, he wics fasder.. fcBra h® 
organan macodun [Vulg. caneniium cithara et organo]. 
C227$Lamb,IIoNi.szi pet folchehinehus makedeknewede 
to-foren him on bismer. cjzso Gen. ff E.y. 2515 Hise Hchc 
was spice-like maked, And Jonge egipte-like waked. 

i* 33. To bring to a specified condition, reduce to. 
Phr. to make to death ; to make away (see S 4 a-c), 
make out of the 7 vay, make hence '==Tndke away 
■with. Ohs. ^ . , . . . 

C227S Lamb. Horn. 85 Hwense we habbeS 
licomc to her saule bihoue. exzzo Bestiary *54 . 

deren er to ded maken. 2390 Gower Ccnf.l. 23 
to thilke astat ben made. Alexander ^ AJ V 

hou hetomalicole. 2530 PaL5cr.63*A» ^ ^ Cover* 

as we make a yonge persone 10 ourmynde- SJ5 
DALE 2 C/tron. xxxW. 4 Molten ymages 
and made them to duSL * 55 * 
ir. vii. (1B95) =30 S. Joxsos 

and make them out of the»a>c. 2 3 if nothin'- 

IL a, Ic is as daungerous to make t^m 

but their birth be tbeir p^L’Est^ncc 7ose- 

Hauc they xaadc you to this • 269* R- L tEncvNCc Jose 
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^husy Aniiq. xii. xv. (1733) 325 [He] told him that .. that 
Alan must be made out of the way. 

34. +a. rejl. To set oneself, get ready (to do 
something) ; to prepare for. Obs. (Chiefly 5c.) 

1362 Lascu P, Pb A. vn. 103 Vche mon in his maner 
made him to done. 1375 Barbour ^rwee xii. 252 Thai .. 
Mats thame to ficht. 1390 Gower Cenf. 1 . 188 And to the 
bed with that he yede..And made him there forto seche. 
^1470 Henry Wallace \\\. 846 The Irland folk than maid 
thajm for the fiycht. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems liii. 46 To the 
danceing soun he him maid. 1535 Coverdale Ps. cxix. 
[cxx.l 7, I laboured for peace, but when I spake therof, 
they made them to battayl. — Ezek. xx. 8 Then I made 
me to poure my indignacion ouer them, a 157* Knox Hist. 

1846 I. 175 Whill the porlar maid him for de- 
fence, his head was brokin. 1630 Rutherford Lett, (i86a) 
I. 64 Christ is putting on His clothes and making Him, like 
an illhandled stranger, to go to other lands. 

b. intr. To attempt or ' offer ' (to do something). 
x88o Antrim ^ Down Gloss. s.v., He made to strike 
me. 18B9 Universal Rez>. Oct. 256 The beauty ^of this 
blossom drew the man's soul, and he made to pluck it. 1000 
S. Phillips Paolo Franc, it. ii. {Stage dtrl)^ He makes 
to follow, then stops. 1902 Daily Chrort. 25 Aug. 9/3 He 
got very excited, and made to catch hold of her dress. 

35. With ellipsis of verb of motion : To prepare 
to go; to proceed in a certain direction, fa. rcjl. 

153s Coverdale i Sam. xvii. 41 The Philistyne wente forth, 
and made him to Dauld. — Nahum ii. 3 His charettes 
are as fyre, when he maketh him forwarde. 163a Ltthgow 
Trav. VL 261 At the breach of day, we sixe made vs for 
the mouiitaine. 

b. intr* for with adv. or advb. phr, (Often, 
to make towards — .) See also make awa}\ make 
fortk^ etc. 

1488 [see make over^ 92 e]. 1542 [see make ufon^ 81], 
1558 [see make out, 91 m]. 1570 Sniir, Poems Reform, xii. 
174 Mak of the towne. 1573 Ibid. xlii. 16 Thir twa vnto 
Sanclandrois maid. ^1586-93 Marlowe Dido 1. ii. There is a 
place, Hesperia, .Thither made we. 1588 Housh, Philos, in 
Kyd's JFks. (1901) 242 But making neerer to his Father, he 
whispred to him [etc.]. i6ix Bible yJc/x xxvii, 40 They, . 
made toward shore, 1639 Fuller Holy IFarii.xxviii. (1647) 
80 Hence Conradc made forward to Iconium. 1645 R. Bail- 
lie Lett, ij* yrnls, (Bannatyne Club} II. 305 Our army., is 
in good case. They are now making over the Severne. 1694 
Land. Gaz. No. 2961/1 The Weymouth . . left the rest of 
the homeward bound . . Fleet .. off the Lizard, making up 
the Channel. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qttal, (1809) II. 
93 Let us make home the best we can. 1790 Beatson Nazu 
6* i^lilii. Mem. II. 194 Notwithstanding that the ship of 
the line and the frigate . . were now within a league of him, 
and making to ms assistance. 1812 Capt. Hillyar in 
Examiner (1813) 18 Jan. 43/2 Twelve .. were thrown over- 
board when making from us. 1840 Dickens Fudge 

iix, He .. made straight towards a distant light. 1878 W. 
Black Green Past. xUv. 356 We see an immense flock of 
geese making up the stream. 1883 Stevenson Treas, Isl, 
in. xiv. 1x2, 1 made steadily but slowly towards them, 

38. To prepare (a bed) for sleeping in. 

[Cf. G. ein bett machen, F.faire un lit. In this use the 
vb. bad originally the sense of branch I, as the sb. meant 
not a permanent article of furniture, but a prepared place 
for repose, which does not exist until 'made .] 
ciz^oS. Brendan 128 xxxS.Eng. Leg. 1 . 223 Bcddcoj^erwere 
al 3are ymaked cr here soper were ido, <7x390 Havelok 658 
Hw.an lie hauede clen, and was fed, Grim dede maken a ful 
fnjT bed. c 1385 Chaucer L. G, W. Prol, 205, I bad men 
shulde my couche make. ^1440 York Myst. xlviii. 298 
brought me of ke beste, And made my bedde full esyly. 
1530 Palsgr. 617/2 Make your bedde a dayes or you go out 
of your chamber. 1750 J. Ray Rebell. (1758) 145 After I 
was gone, .the Chambermaid went to make my Bed, 1784 
Abigail Adams Lett, (1848) 157 Not one of us could make 
her own bed, put on or lake off her shoes, or even lift a 
finger. x88o Mbs. E. Kennard Landing a Prize III. iv. 78 
She knows how to make a bed. .and cook a dinner. 

37. To shut, dose, bar (a door). Kow arch. 
and dial. 

e X290 Beket 2062 in S, Eng. Leg. I. 165 Some wolden 
raakicn ke doren ko heo kat folk i-scise, 1590 Shaks. Com. 
Err. lit. i. 93 Why at this lime the doors are made against 
you. x6oo — Y. L, iv. i. 162 Alake the doores vpon a 
womans wit, and it will out at the casement. 16x3 Chap- 
man Rei>. Bttssy D'Ambois Plays 1873 II. 175 All dores are 
sure made. 1641 Hinde Brnen Uiii. 2 10 Leaving neither 
Cooke nor Butler bchinde him, nor any of his servants, but 
two or three to make the doores, and tend the house. 1871 
R. Ellis ir. Catullus xxxii. 5 See no jealousy make the gate 
against me. 

38. In ibe phrase lo make hay^ primarily used 
in sense 3, but also applied spec, to that part of 
the operation which consists in turning over and 
exposing to the sun the grass after it is mown. 
(.Sec Hay sb.\ 3 for the phrase and its uses.) 
Hence by extension, to subject (certain kinds of 
crops) lo this treatment. Also inir. for passive. 

X 5»3 Pitzherbert §25 Good teddynge is the chiefc 
poynie lo make good hey. 1546, 1673, 1703 [see Hay sb.^ 
X707-X2 Mortimer Hush. (1721) 1 . 35 Ihey seldom have 
Weather good enough lo make the last Crop well. X778 
[W. Marshall] Minutes Agric. 26 July 1775 Perhaps, hay 
makes faster in heaps .. than U generally imagined, a xSae 
Fordv Yoc. E. Anglia s.v. Make. sh.. We . . talk of ‘ mak. 
ing the crop of peas*. Indeed, every crop, howsoever 
severed from the soil, and left upon it to dry, Is said to be 
made when it is in a fit st.ate to be carried. 1^7 yrnl. R. 
Agric. Soc. YHl. 11. 500 If it is not made too much, it will 
be prctlj* good bay. x86a Ibid. XXIII. 63 The swampy 
meadows arc chiefly * made ' in that month. x86s H'td. 
Ser. H. 1 . If. 248 The straw must be c.irefully ‘made x^a 
Field 39 Mar. 474/2 The man who expects one variety of 
..com, to ‘make ’ — i.e., to get fit for .stacking exactly as 
another would, will be rewarded by a * rick afire 
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f 39. To prepare (fish) for the market, by curing 
or packing. Ohs. 

X5SS Sc. Acts Mary (x8x4) II. 498/1 The hailj burrowis of 
the west cuntrie , . nes . . rcsortit to the fibching of Loch 
Fyne . . for making of liering .. certaine cuntrie men . . lies 
rasit ane greit custume of euerie last of maid hering that 
ar tane in the said Loch. 1690 Child Disc. Trade (1694) 3 
The fish which our English make in Newfoundland . . often 
prove false and deceitfully made; and ourpilchardsfrom the 
West-Country false packed. 2809 [see Making vbl. sb^ 2]. 

f 40. To make a vian's beard : see Beaud sb. 1 e. 

41. dial. To hew or shape (timber); to cut up 
(wood) into faggots or for firewood. 

■ 14.. Yoc, in Wr.-WGlcker 582/6 Faculo, to make fageL 
X466 Yaiion ChurclKV. Acc. (Som.Rec. Soc.) 104 For mak- 
j’ng tymbyr, and makyng of steches. 1607 T. Cocks Diary 
(1903) 2/1 Payde to \Vm.Tybbold. .for felling and making 
my wood, xvj; x 886 in Elworthy JK. Som. lYordfk, 
x^i Hartland Gloss:, Make wood, to make wood into 
faggots. 

42. EccU To ‘ mix ’ (the chalice) at the offertory 
in the Eucliarist. 

? 1540 Bk. Ceremonies (MS. Cott. Cleop. E. 5. If. 280) Of- 
fertory. .at which tyme the Mynyster. .maketh the chalice, 
myxyng the water with the wyne. 1892 J. Wickham Lecg in 
Trans. Si. Pants Ecclesiol. Soc. 111 . 78 The liturgical mo- 
ment of the making of the chalice in certain western rites. 

43 . Cards. To shuffle. [Cf. Y./aire."] 

1876 A. Camtbell-Walker Correct Card (1880) Gloss, 
p. xii, To make the c/rn/r means toshufile. 3902 Ld. Alden- 
HAM Game 0/ Om^e 8$ The Baron makes the cards, and 
hands them to Belinda. 

44 . Naut. To snake sat ! : («) to spread a sail or 
sails; hence, to start on a voyage; to set sail, to 
sail ; (i) to spread additional sails in order to in- 
crease the ship’s speed. (See also Sail sb.') Also 
f So snake the iacklisig. 

ci^^Q Pilgrims* Sea.l'oy. in Rel. Ant. I. 2 The mastyr 
commaundeth ..To hys shypmen ..To dresse hem sone 
about the mast, Theyr takelyng to make. is37Torking- 
TON Pilgr. (1884) 15 We mad sayle with scace Wynde. 3634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 182 Both rowing and making large 
saile. 1890 Clark Russell, 7 r<i^.Liu. soThe men 

. .were making sail upon the yacht nimbly. 

45. To train (a hawk, dog, horse). Also with 
defining phr., as for the river, to the hood, i* Also 
(in Tiirbervile) To make (a hawk) flying (cf. the 
factitive sense 48 ). 

c X490 Master of Game (MS. Digby 382) xiii, Forto entre 
and make^ houndes. ^2450 Bk. Hawkyngxn Rel. Ant. I. 
297 Then is your hawke made as towebyng to perteriches, 
X530 Palsgr. 645/1, I have nosyllcd my vonge dogue lo 
daye ata bearc,nehismadeforcver. xs7sTurberv. Faul-. 
course i2x If you would make your hawke to the Crane, 
take a Nyasse Falcon gentle. ..And when you would make 
hir fleeing, lette hir flee from the fiste, and succour hir 
quickely. For you muste haue dogges made for the purpose, 
whiche may hefpe and-succoure hir sooner than a man can 
doe. Ibid, 122 if you woulde make your hawke fleing to 
the Partridge, or Feasant, when she is reclaimed and made, 
then [etc.]. 1590^ Cokaike Treat. Hstnting B j b, Slopping 
all the holes, saving two or three, which must be set with 
Foxe pursenets, to take a yong Cubbe, to make your Tenriars 
withail, 1673 Boyle Ess. jfjlstvittms iil. iv. 29 A studiou.*; 
person that was Keeper of’a Ked-dear-park and vers’d in 
making Blood-hounds. 1696 Sir W. Hope ir. Sollcyselts 
ConipL Horsem. title-p., The best method of Breeding and 
Backing of Colts, Makingtheir Mouths [etc.], 171 x Addison 
Sped. No. 108 P3 A Setting-dog that he has made himself. 
X797 Eucycl. Brit, (cd.3) VIII. 345 If she [a hawk] be made 
for the river. X879 J efferies Wild Life in S.C.yXx. 136 Some 
of the lesser men who * make * hunters, and ride not only for 
pleasure but possible profit from the sale. Eneycl. Sport 
373 (Falconr)') Make to the Hood^ to accustom a hawk lo 
the hood. 

irausf. 3526 Skelton Magnyf 1 592 Wolde money, trowest 
thou, make suche one lo the call? cx6oo Bacon Disd, Helps 
Jntcll. Wks.(Spcdding) VI I. 100 It was many degrees 

too hot for any man, not made to it, to breathe or take in. 

fb. To prepare (a person) for a business; to 
make acquainted, initiate, ‘prime*. Obs. rare. 

1598 B. JoNSoN-f?/. Mast in Husst. iv. ix, Come, let’s be- 
fore, and make the lustice, Captaine. 3603 — Sejasms ir. 
i, But let Drusus drug Be first prepar’d. Evd. ^Ve^e Lyg- 
dus made, that’s done. 1624 Nero ii, in Bullen' O. PI. 1 . 
41 Rufus, the Captaine of the Guard, *s with us, And divers 
other oth' Praitorian band Already made. 

46. To effect or secure the success or advance- 
ment of; to ‘be the making of*; chiefly, to endow 
(a person) with fortune or prosperity ; lo render in- 
dependent, set up (fsp, in pas5.\ cf. SIade ppl. a.f). 

1375 Barbour Brttce \. 510 And xycht mayss oft the feble 
wycht. 1460 Pastosi Lett. I, 535 That yf the Lords . . now 
discesbid myiebaf standyn in governans, that Forlesku 
and he, schuld be made for evir. X579 LYLY.ffw/»Aw« (Arb.) ' 
104 It is the eye of the roaster that falteth the horse, and 
the loue of the woeman, that maketh the man. 2598 B. 
JoNsoN Ev. Mast in Husn. n. ii, Vesti^ vidi^ rfrf, 1 may 1 
say with Capiaync Cae.var, 1 am made for cuer, ifaiih. i 
1604 Shaks. Oth. v. L 127. <1x6x4 D. Dyke Myst. Self 
deceivisfgie6. 8) 51 If riches bee that that makes men happy 
(according to the foolish phrase men vse when such things 
befall one, O he is tstadei). 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 
1867 V, 182 If you embrace him, you arc made for ever; 
but if you reject him, you perish for ever. X732 Berkeley 
Aleiphr. 11, §2 [I’hatJ what one man loses another gets, and 
that, consequently, as many are made as ruined. 3854 J.S. C. 
hsiXiO-rx Napoleost (i888> 11 . xxi, 396 Victor^’ made Napo- 
leon, Victory* ynmadc him. x888 li. W. Richardson Sosi 
<i. 9 /Ar Il.ii, 6 I-ct him take up a person, and that person 
14 made. 1890 Sat. Rev. 8 Feb. 1C1/2 Bismarck has made 
Germany. 

b. Proverbial phrase. To make or mar (occas. 


ssiake or break ) : to cause either the compltij t- 
cess or the ruin of (a person or thing). Alsocr'> 
c 14JO Lydg. Asscsnbty of Ceds 556 Neptunm, fe. 
bolhc make & mane. 154. Udali. £ram. dlrf T.C 
Declaring that he was vtterly mynded 10 pul al ij f ‘i’’ 
to make or marre, & to bee manne or mous icts, H 
INCTON Ort. /■»»•. %;. xix. 33 In vaine I s«ke 
one to expound, Ihe mure 1 sceke to make tht 
1 mard. IS 9 « _Spf.nser F. Q. iv, i. 19 That one did m'; 
the other mard againe. 16x3 Day / rf/ZmAriSf, 

That Part of a Woman which cither makes all o- ^ 
all, 1 meane her Tongue. 3650 Trapp 
It beeing the manner that either make’s, or mar’s an 
1840 Dickens Barst. Rudge iii, I alwaj-s tell myP’ib 
make sure beforehand that she has a good man id tr.* 
and the chance will neither make her nor break her isj* 
Mrs. C. Praed Ajfstities II. xii. 5 As for Lady Roie'l 
scheme, it is not my basineiss to make or mar it 1B3 
Stevenson Master of B. x. 267 Not that you shaalieS 
and mar behind my back. 18^2 Chasnh. Jrsil, 2 Apr.eiS't 
A man is made or marred by his wife. 

c. dial. To bring up, provide for children. 

3725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. i. ii,To maV them brats fiti 
ye maun toil and spin. X893 Eng. Dial. Diet. Makest u 
foster (Warwicksh.). 

47. To make ones soul (Anglo-Irish) : to devot; 
one*s efforts to the saving cf one’s'soul; to repel 
and be converted. 

1836 in C. Forster Bp. yehb it. (ed. 2) 112 'Makep^ 
soul; there is no lime to lose; you will die next Novmcer.' 
3853 Mayhew Losid. Labostr (1864) II. 51 ‘What’s all yoa 
can get here compared to making yoursoivlt’ 

III. To cause to be or become (sorotlVag 
specified). 

48. With adj. as compl. : To cause to be, render. 

To make English*, to translate into English. Fort»p:ih 

evest, fast, good, ready, sure, smready, void, seasU\ U 
ssiake it hoi, ivarsst, make things lively : see the adjs. 

<r 3000 AiLFRic//c?w. II. 88 Hi..hcora lufijendne RtrAoi) 
weU^ne ccelSce. cxx7S Lamb. Horn, lox pc ofsiVAw 
hete and on wete macaS J*ene mon unhalnc. rnoo 0»v:x 
995 Smeredd wel wij?)? ele.4sw & makedd faU & ndiV. 
c 1205 Lav. X059X Al lond heo makeden west. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 412 po hii adde al bar imad ptconudil 
aboute. cr33oR. Brunne C/irpH. /Fnirr (Rolls) 11567 Idcl* 
nesse mnkeh man ful slow. C3386 CiiAi'cp Fetrs. T. 
T 75 Thrugh synne ther he was free now h he tnalti 
bonde. ' 3483 Caxton G. de la Tour Fvi 3 b, Al thtp 
requeste god maad her bole ageyne. 3530 Palscr. oip 
He made me more a fnayde than I was thwe 
monelhes. >540 Latimer Serin, Plougkers (ArW » 
ing them supple herted. 2620 T. Grander Dn. 
Aivb, Each Reader may this Garden make his ownt 16 ^ 
Evklvn {title) Parallel of the Anticnt Architecture with tK 
Modern, written by Roland Freart, made English for 
benefit of builders by J, Evelyn. 1693 Dryden M."?* 
(1697) Dcd, 54 In making these two Authors tngmfi. 
1709 Berkf.ley Th. Vision § 119 Any ilicones of vwca 
hitherto made public. 3768 GoLDS^^ Cood-st. 
makes the bread rising ? . .SVhat makes the mutton 
a pound? 2783 (Jidbon D/rf. tj* xviil. (1&69) 1?* 

elephants, made furious by their wounds, enercased iJic 
order. 3829 Scott yrsil. 8 June, God make me tliai^lJ| 
for so cheering a prospect ! 2847 MARRVATtA/Wr. • 
xvii, On that score you may make your mmd ewy. * i 
Century Mag. XXVI. 239/1 You'll only make tfd 'vorst 
b, with. pa. pple. as compl. Now chiefly * 
known, acqttainicd, felt, heard, tmderslood', a p 
pple. which implies the performance of an action 
is now rarely used without a preceding to be. 

<1x300 E.E. Psalter cii[ij. 7 Kouthe made he to 
his wales wele. a 3300 Cursor PL 26666 Hopre pt P 
l^u ma knaun nan o^r plightes bol bm aun. / * 3 ^ . 

Yt. Fan,. a. 155 Tl.= ErS:* Synon With 
..Made the hors broght m-to Iroye. J387 Iremsa / ^ 
(Rolls) V. 391 He made alle be hedes and ^ 5“ 
metles i-kut of. tfxsoo Plelnsine (1895) 153 
his woundeopend. 1647 W, Browne * V u 

2 b, Polexander. .going away, as if afraid, sirow to 
believed be had had no advantage ^Imauro . 

Br. Mountacu Acts <5- Pfost. (1642) 263 Sbe.*s€y(' J : 
Cleopatra acquainted with it. 2759 Johnson 
His generosity made him courted bymanydcp'uo 
Sir H. Daw Chessi. Philos. 24 Glauber at Amsterdam ^ 
2640 made known several neutral salts, x"*® life 
Italy (1859) H- App. B. 3x9 The tfee lo*et 

against the nobles made him regaided by Comthey 

classes, as the great pariizan of the democracy. p j 

Hist. Pestisis. War II. 208 The neigbbourbood oi f 
has made it [Vigo] neglected as a naval Ki'triW 

Newman Lett. (1891) II. 202 Their coming 
make them (yc. sermons) read. iSgt Leeds iS( • ^ 

4/4 If the miners made their power felt. 

i* c. with predicative plir. as compl. ^ ^ ‘ 

(a place) in ends way : to direct one s jou 
as to pass by or.throngh it. ,i 

. --a<ordmak*'* 


<33300 Cursor A/. 2605 Agar was ^ 

Ibid. 9744 For sothfasincs algat sal i At 

meici. 247O-8sAlAL0RV/frMHrxvHr.xx.76*^°^ 

made vs two at debate for your loue. 35 f | t .p^cf 
Fraiss. I. cl. 73 b, I ihynke be ’'fagood 

knowledge therof. 2530 Palscr 627A « SSm 

by poHc>'e to make them of afiymlc. XS -.^viihbio. 

dane'i Comin.^'Ti He was not as ° „,vht la" 

160X LvLvim<«yife/a/«.v.iv. 
made me a [=on counsell of yoYr'o"”- .Jeof 
iv. 14 Faith is made voidc, and the P'''’?'. I'- 

effect. 1673 Nnwron in Rigaud Cerr. io. ' ' C4«; 

361 Mr. Gregory is at London, 

firidge in hiswayintoScotland 1676 nv^i^.lnns, pe"®’'" 

This makes him at a po.nt f;,'; 


tory to conclude (etc.). 3767^ i 
1. 51, 1 made every bookseller s 
Let. to P/anstistg 16 Oct. (Amgcr 1 
had made London in your way 
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d. adsol. or with obj. omitted. (For idiomatic 
phrases with adjs./as'wfl^^ ready, short, sure, 
see these words.) 

e 1330 Siec. Gy de Warevjyhe 835 Anojjer manere wasshing 
Maket? clene of afle i^ing. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. 
XIX. Ixui. (1495) 899 The substaunce of wheye is watry and 
makyth tbynne. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cinirg. 6 Of resolueres 
& manere of vndoynge & makynge nesscne. 1535 Cover* 
DALE Pfvzf, X. 4 An ydle bande maketh poore, but a quycke 
laborxnge bande maketh riche. 1754 Richardson Granduon 
IV. iv. 29 Make happy ; and be happy. 

e. with refl. pron. as obj. To make' oneself 
scarce : see Scarce a. 

tt X17S Coif. Horn. 233 Se hlaford. .dranc and rnacede hine 
wel bltSe mid his. ciaso Gen.ff Ex, 1591 For- 5 i he maked 
him siiS & strong, c 1320 Sir Trisi. 144 pa\ busked and 
maked hem boun. 13, . Gnw. Gr. Knt. 1885 He, mace 
hym as mery among J?e fre la'dyes,. .As neuer he did hot i>at 
daye. 1496 Dives ff Paup. vii. iv. (W, deW.) 280/1 Make 
the plesaunt in speche to the congregacyon of poore folke, 
x6ax T. Williamson tr. Goulart's Wise Pieit/ani Ep. Ded. 
A iij, That I may not make my selfe otherwise knowne vnto 
your worship, then by [etc.]. 163* Lithcow Trot', in. 199 
I’me there arriud, and eftsoones made me bound For the 
Venetian Consul. 1647 W. Browne Polcxander 1. n. 54 
Concealing his ..'Countrey, [he] made himselfe taken for 
a kinsman of the last Cacique. X773 Goldsm. Sioo^s io 
Conq. iVj With cunning and malice enough to make himself 
merry with all our embarrassments. 1775 Sheridan Critic 
I. ii, Here are two very civil gentlemen trying to make them* 
selves understood. 1846 Dickens Cricket i. 15 Take the 
precious darling, Tilly, while I make myself of some use. 
a 1859 De Quincev Posth. Whs, (r8gr) I. 108 This Parker 
had a ‘ knack’ at making himself odious. 1876 A. S. Palmer 
Leaves yk, Wordhnnter’s Notebk, xi. 266 Rfany diseases first 
make themselves felt in the ‘dead of night*. x888 B. W, 
Richardson Son of a Star II. v. 72 They make themselves 
quite at home. 

H f. In passive as a literalism for \u.fieH = to 
become. (Cf. 9 e, 49 e.) 

a X300 E. E, Psalter ci. 7 Like am I made to pellicane of 
annesse. 13.. Prose PsaiterlW.^ Hij ben made inprofitable, 
49 . With sb. as complement, a. To cause (a 
person or thing) to be or become (what is denoted 
by the complement). 

c 1000 iELPRic Horn, II. 82 pone 3 e he mr ehtende martyr 
xemacode. cxsoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 61 po pe was turnd fro 
him and makede him ileme pere he hadde er louerd iben. 
a xzzs Alter, R. 54 Heo leas hire meidenhod, & was imaked 
bore. C130S Si. Andmv s in E, £. P, (1862) 98 Come, he 
seide, after me and ic wole 30U make Manfischers. 1362 
Langl. P, pi, A. Prol. 36 Bote lapers and langelers ludas 
Children, Founden hem Fantasyes and fooles hem maaden. 
X382 \7szi.\v Matt, xxi. 13 Forsothe 3e han made it a denne 
of thefes. c 1430 Lydg. Ckiehev, ^ Bye, vii, These husbandes, 
whiche tb w >vyfes Maken maystresses of theyr lives. 1571 
Reg. Gild Co. Chr. York (1872) 230 note. That he may bringe 
him upp, and maike him a man. 1583 Stocker Ctz'. Warres 
Lowe C, IV. 6 The true enheritors . . are disturbed, made no 
bodies, or vtterlydishenerited of their due succession. 2603 
Dekker & Chettlb Grissil v. ii. (Shaks. Soc.) 8t It's pity 
that fellow was not made a soldier, a X708 BcvERiocr. 7'Aes, 
Tlteol,(iyix) 111.298X0 make onesselfa slave for he knows 
not whom. 1^9 Macaulay En^. ii. 1 . 171 The defeat 
which made him again a wanderer. 1890 T, F, Tout JFiisi, 
Eug.fr. 1689, 26 This sentence made the noisy doctor a 
popular hero. • • 

b. spec. To appoint to the office of; to raise to 
the dignity of ; to create (a person) a noble, etc. 

CX20O Trin. Coll. Horn. 59 He hadde maked adam louerd 
ouer pis middelherd. exago Behet 241 in S, Eng. Leg. 1 . 
113 He makede him chaunccler. CX374 Chauccr Boeth. 
11, pr. iii. 25 (Camb. hlS.) The remenbraunce of thilke day 
pat thow saye thi two sones makyd conseileres. X470-8S 
Malory Arthur Table (ix. ix), How.. Syr Launcelot ..was 
made knyght of the rounde table. 1564 Child Marr. 132 
He askid hym . .whom he wold make his exeoitour. a 1568 
Ascuam Sckoletn. ii, (Arb.) 136 Therefore did som . . cause 
hedge priestes fette oute of the contrie, to be made fellowes 
in the vniuersitie. a 1715 Burnet Own Time (1724) 1 . 147 
One Sir George Mackenzie, since made Lord Tarbot and 
Earl of- Cromarty. xSig Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 447 
He was made Chamberlain to the Queen. xSgo T. F. Tout 
Hist. Eng. fr. 1689, 18 She made Marlborough a duke, 

c. To determine (a thing, occas. a person) to be 
(what is expressed by the compl.) ; to establish or 
set down as (a law, penalty, etc.). Often with the 
compl. qualified by a possessive; To take as 
(one's business, boast, prey, abode, object, etc.). 

Sometimes with ii as formal obj., explained by a following 
inf. or clause. 

xsoo-20 Dunbar Poems xi. 46 Thy Ransonner, with 
woundis fyve, Mak thy plycht anker. 2594 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. 1. xi. § 2 Unless the last good of all . . be also infinite, 
we do evil in making it our end. x6rx Bible Gen. xlvii. 26 
And loseph made it a law . . that Pharaoh should^ haue the 
fift parL 1630 UssHER Lett. (1686) 434 If he fall, I must 
make you my last refuge. 1659 (1828) IV. 

442 No reasoning by scripture will convince them ; for they 
m.ike that but a nose of wax. xSS^Flagcllum orO.Crovrufell 
(ed.2) 10 He made it no Punctilio to invite his Ro>^lers to 
a Barrel of Drink, and give it them at the charge of his Host. 
X683 ProU Prance Pref. i They, .make it the utmost 
penally.. so much as to attempt a departure. 1738 Gray 
Imit. Propertius 11. i. 14 That the soft Subject of my Song 
I make. iSax Clare Ytll. Mittslr. 1 , 177 Make my cot thy 
home. 1842 Borrow Bible in Spain xii. (Pelh. Lihr.) 88, 1 
am not one of those who., make it a constant practice to dis- 
parage the higherorders. iSSzStf.venson A'ew^mi.iV/r. 
(1884) 179 , 1 made it my pride to keefi aloof. 1885 Ez>gar 
Old Ch. Life Scott, 273 The malediction of a parent was 
made a capital offence. 1893 Liddon, etc. Life PuseyX.xy. 
342 To make the reality and value of sacramental grace a 
main interest of his life. 

d. To transform, transmute, or fashion into 
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something else. Chiefly in passive, after C, fieri, 
Obs, or arch , : the notion is usually expressed by 
io make . . into (see 50), or, with reversed construc- 
tion, to make , , of (see 18). 

e X20O Ormin rg2ox Godess Word iss makedd flash. 1382 
Wyclif Matt. iv. 3 Jif thou be Goddis sone, say that these 
stoons be made looues. C1385 Chaucer Kttils T, izoy 
There saugh 1 Atlheon an hert ymaked. x6xx Sidle Isa. 
xlii. 25, I will make the riuers llands. (Z1708 Beveridge 
Thes. Theol. (1710) II. 222 I'he Word .. how made flesh? 

Tfe. In passive ns a literalism for 'L.feri-io 
become. (Cf. 9 e, 48 f.) 

1382 Wyclif x Cor, xiii. ii Whanne I was maad man. 
tf* In early use, a dative preceded by io (in 
OE. rarely a simple dative) occurs in place of the 
complementary accusative. Obs. 

cxooo iGLFRic De Vet. Test, (Gr.) 2 (Lucifer] wolde .. 
hurh modijnesse hine macian to gode. — Geiu xH. 2 Ic 
macise h® mycelre msesSe (Vulg.^^iisw te in gentesn 
inagnatn], c ixys Lamb. Horn. 103 Heo {sc. pride] macode 
englas to ateliche deoflan. ciaoo Trin. Coll, Hovt. 193 
Talewise men . . maken wrong to rihte and riht to wronge. 
t'X205 Lay. 29985 Heo makeden to kinge Cadwan ken® 
kene. 13.. K.Hont 522 (Ritson) Horn., made hem alle 
to knyhte, 

50 , Const. xV;/<3, To convert by process of manu- 
facture or otherwise into something else ; to work 
upon (materials) so as to produce (something). 

1583 Leg, Bp. St. Andreis 568 He causit an lalyeour 
tumeit [aclo.ak] andmakit Intowlch maill {=*into the said 
portmanteau 'J. xSvj Morvson Itin. m. 11$ Fresh curds 
newly pressed, and made into little cheeses. X7XoPrideaux 
Orig. Tithes ii. 76 The Grajies made into Wine, the OlivcK 
into Oyl. X79X in R. W. Dickson Fract. Agric. (1805) 1 . 486 
Mowing the first crop 026. Making it into hay 026. 1820 
W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1849) 286 note. Sometimes it [the 
peacock] was made into a pie. 1895 19/A Cent. Au^. 329 
You think that The Wages of Sin might be made into a 
play, xgoo Tekks Hist. Politics vH. (ed.2) 60 The wife and 
daughters of the shepherd, .make the milk of the herds into 
butter and cheese. 

infr. for passive. 1893 lUustr. Spori. 4 Dram. News 
8 Apr. 165^2 A little comer fla^*table which makes into a 
good-sized square when the flap is up. 

b. To arrange, divide, or combine so as to form. 
1849 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. X. 1. 134 The wheaten straw is 
carefully made into bundles. X879 Miss Yonce Cameos Ser. 
tv. xvi. 169 Worcester was suppressed and made into an 
archdeaconry. x 8 S 3 G. Gissmc Life's Morning 111 . xixi 
xzo The shopman put them aside, to be made into a parcel. 
61 . To regard as, consider or compute to be ; to 
describe or represent as (so-and-so); to cause to 
appear as. (Cf. 56.) a. with sb. as compl. 

a isss After. R, 224 Seinte PoweJ cleopeS hine ‘ angelum 
iucis ’ pet is, engel of liht vor swuch he make? him ofte. 
a 1400 SirPerc, 1086 What knyghtees that,. .That thou mase 
of thy menynge? xsoo-*o Dunbar Poems xxiL 36 Thocht 
I in court be maid refuss. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane''5 Comm. 

3 In grauntlng cf the same [he] maketh the byshop of Rome 
a great Prince. 1649 Milton Eikott. v. Wks. (1847) 289/x 
Was this becoming such a saint as they would make him? 
1699 T. Baker Ref, Learjiingxw, i6x He is not that Goose 
and Ass that Valla would make him. a X700 Dryden Ovids 
Met. XV. Fables (1700) 503 Ovid., makes Numa the 
Schollar of Pythagoras. 1707 Curios, in Hush. 4 Card. 
Pref. 5 The Peripateticks, .made Nature a Goddess. 1849 
Tails Mag. XVl. 279/2 Some argue that they are Piets, 
and some make them Northmen. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 
III. xiii, What time may you make it, Mr. Twemlow? xSgz 
Field 27 Feb, 302/1 The distance travelled I make by the 
map five miles, 

b, with adj., f pa. pple., or + phrase as compl. 
1381 Pettie Guazzo*s Civ, Conv. i. (1586) 17 b, To sale, y* 
euerie man should haue nn eie onelie to his ovvne affaires, 
is nothing else but to make man like to beasts. X599THYNNE 
Animadv, (1875) 32 Not wiihstandinge that Hollybande, 
in his frenchc-Englishe dictionarye, make yt of the valewe 
of a duckett. x^6 Hobbes Iliad Pref. (z686) 4 Homer 
begins nothlsUiad with theinjuiy'doneby Paris butmakesit ! 
related by Mcnelaus. a 1687 Ff-tty Fol. Arith. x, (1600)117 ' 
The King’s Subjects are not in so bad a condition as ciscon* 
tented Men would make them. 1736 Lediard Life MarB 
borough II. 2ot The Enemy’s Army is not so numerous as 
they make it. x 863 Lockver Guillemins Heavens (ed. 3) 
493 This climate .. is not so bad ..as some Anglophobes 
would make it. 1879 M. J. Guest Led. Hist. Eng. xiv, 128 
Macbeth is not half so bad as the play makes him. 

C. To make no/hing" (to do something): to look 
upon it as no great thing, not to stick at it. (Cf. 21.) 

1675 H. More in R. Ward Life (1710) 24s If a Man make 
nothing to halt and faulter in tne first. .Sm. 0x7x6 South 
Sertn. (1843) II. vii. 105 One of the greatest.. courage, who 
makes nothing to look death and danger in the face. 1720 
De Foe Capt. Singleton v.(x84o) 89 Ten men.. took up one 
of the canoes, and made nothing to cany it. 

•f* d. ref. with sb, or adj. as compl. ; To main- 
tain or pretend that one is (so-and-so). Obs, (Cf, 
make out, 91 j.) 

a xzz$ After. R. 128 Ant te valse ancre. .makieS ham frfe] 
o 5 re hcR ha beo 3 . a 1300 Cursor Af. 14684 pou mas J?e godd, 
and j-ou art man. 1382 Wyclif ybhn viii. 53 ^Vhom makist 
thou thi silf? CX440 Florix 4 Bl, 76 (Trentham JIS.) Y 
rede eke pat he maydens moder make hur seek. 1533 in 
5119^)0 Eccl, Alem. (1721) 1 . 1, xxi. 152 The same Act may be 
..set up on every church door. .to the intent that no parson 
..nor anyolher of theking’ssuhjects, shall make themselves 
ignorant thereof, xsss Covero.ale a Sam. xiii. 6 So Ammon 
layed him downe, and made him sicke. 1648 Je.nkyn 
Guide i. 13 He makes himself a ballad-maker. 

e. Make it so (Naut. phr.) ; see quot. 1867. 
Also io make noon, etc. 

X83S Marryat Vila Podr. xiv. The master reported that 
the heai'cns intimated that it was twelve o’clock ; and..! 
ordered him to ‘ make it so *. 1867 Shyth SailoPs Word- 


ik., Make^ it so, the order of a commander (0 confirm the 
time, sunrise, noon, or sunset, reported to him by the officer 
of the watch. x8^ Stevenson & Osbour.ve Wrecker xii. 
20 3 No on was made ; the captain dined. 

IV. Causative uses. < 

52 . With dependent clause : To cause ^(some- 
thing to happen) ; to bring it about something 
happens).-0^j. exc. erf//. 

c iow JEtyRic Exod. v. 2j Je habba 5 ..semacod bast his 
>vyllao us mid h>Ta su^urdum ofslean. c xxzz O. E. Chron, 
an. 1075 pffit landfolc him tojeanes comen & Scinacodon bat 
he naht ne dyde. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 31 Dus deuel eggeS 
aelch man on his herte, and maca'S bat he wule do bat he 
him to teihle. ^•r386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 176 The clen- 
nesse and the fastynge of vs freres Maketh bat crist accepieth 
cure preyeres. c X470 Henry Wallace x. 141 This makis it, 
thow art cled with our men. c 1485 Digby Myst. v. 581 'That 
mase, that all vnkunnjnge I disdejme. 15*6 Tinoale7<7A« 
xi. 37 Coulde not he which openned the eyes of the blynde 
have made also that this man shulde not haue deyed? 1632 
Lithcow Trav. ix, 381 This. . maketh that the Hennes with 
them are so Innumerable. 1674 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 
II, 4x8 Sir Jeremy being out of town.. makes that I can not 
returne any proper or perfect answer, rr 1715 Burnet Onm 
T/w/e (1724) X. 197 The Convocation being no more neces- 
sary to the Crown, this made that there was less regard had 
to them afterwards. 1885 Mrs. Lynn Linton Chr. Kirk- 
land III. viii. 271 That well-known law, so disastrous to 
stock-raisers, which makes that, when the breed has been 
brought to the highest possible point of perfection, it stops. 
63 . With obj, and inf. ; To cause a person or 
thing to do something; to have something done to 
a person or thing, a. const, inf. without lo: now 
normally used only when both make and the de- 
pendent verb are in the active voice ; otherwise arch, 
c 1175 Lamb, Horn. 159 Swa makeS be halie gast b® Mon 
bi;hafden up to houene. a 1225 yuliana^Z Ich makede ben 
wittie ysaye beon isabet bn>'h ant burh to deaSe, 1297 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 7669 King willam adauntede bat fofc 01 walls 
& made horn here him image, a 1300 Cursor M. 8175 Als 
a fische bou made me fere. X340 Ayenb. 47 Hy. .dijtep ham 
be more quaynteliche. .uor to makl musi be foies to ham. 
1390 Gower Cottf, I. 202 At Knaresburgh be nyhtes tuo 
1 he kinges Moder made him duelle, c 1450 Merlin 29 The 
kynge made hem alle be Shett in a stronge house. 14.. In 
Hist. Colt, Citizen Loud. (Camden) 194 The cane was made 
stonde stylle. 1502 Ord. Crysten Aten (W. de W, XS(^) r. 
iii. 21 Our lorde y*..this present worlde shall make brenne 
by fyre. 1567 Gude 4 Gcdlte B. (S.T.S.) 64 Trew Faith, Xx>rd, 
mak vs fang. 1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 313 Pius 
Quintus, .was made beleeue that the Duke of Norfolxe was 
a Caiholikc. 1650 Baxter Samis'* R, iv. (1651) 36 What 
made Peter deny his Lord? x68o Burnet Rochester 142 
He had made it be read so often to him that be bad got it 
by heart. 1736 Butler Anal, t. v. F 8 Their character is 
formed and made appear. 1738 Swift Pol, Convorsat, 29 , 1 
wonder what makes these Bdls ring.^ 18x4 Mrs J, West 
Alicia de Lacy IV, 275 He made quail the courage of the 
heroic prince. 18^7 Marryat Childr, N, Forest iii, Now 
I’ll cut up the onions, for they will make your eyes water. 
1896 A. B. Housman Shropshire Lad iti, You will.. make 
the foes of England Be sorry» you were bom. 

b, const, inf. with io, ffor to: now normally 
used only when make is in the .passive voice ; 
otherwise somewhat arch, 

CX20O Tnn. Coll. Horn, ii b® deuel, .makeS b® unbile- 
fulle man to leuen swilche wijeles. a 2225 Auer, R. 224 Of 
ben o 5 er holie monne bet he makede uorte ileuen b®t he 
was engel. X377 Langl. P. PI, B. Prol. 113 Mijt of b® 
comunes made hym [a king] to regne. c 1386 Chaucer Pars, 
T, F 5-10 Flaiciye. .maketh a man to enhauncen his herte. 
C1449 Pecock Repr. Prol, 2 [They] han therbj maad ful miche 
indtgnacioun . . forto rise and be contynued in mante per- 
soones. C1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xlvTti. 185 He shal 
to morowe make hym to be hanged, a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Hiion Iviii. xg6 He made to be cryed through the cy’te, 
that euery man sbolde make him redy. X597 Hooker 
Eccl, Pot. V. XXXV. 72 He therefore which made vs to Hue 
hath also taught vs to pray. 1603 Shaks. RTeas.for M. ni. 
ii. 254, I am made to vnderstancL that you haue lent him 
visitation, x6i6 S. Ward Coale fr. Altar (1627) 62 Violent 
aflections haue made the dumbe to finde a tongue. 2746 W. 
Lewis Chem, 31 note. Many such phasnomena may be easily 
made to appear. .by exposing solutions of,. metals [etc,]. 
1859 F. £. Paget Curate of Cumberworth 153 Making the 
dust to fly in all directions. xSSg Froude Two Chiefs Dun- 
boy ix. no A bath, .made the lame to walk and the blind to 
see. 1^3 (»ra/4iV29Apr.4s8/i A Budget which maketh the 
Opposition to jeer, x^ A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad 
xxxiii, I think the love I bear you Should make you not to 
die. Mod, ’fhe two statements can h.ardly be made to agree. 

c. In proverbial phrases ; io make both ends 
meet (End sb, 34), ends hair stand on end, etc. 

1534 JIoRE Contf. agsi, Trib. if, v. (1847) *00 He made my 
own hair stand up upon my head. 1623 Hehince& Condell 
xst Folio Shaks. To Rdr., Censure will not driue a Trade, 
or make the lacke go. 1748 RiaiAROsoN Clarissa ^V. 92 
And thus ^^'ent he on for twelve years, and tho* he had a 
good estate, hardly making both ends meet.^ Jhd. sZj 
Money makes the marc to go. x8og Malkin Gil Bias vi. n. 

F X With such a sum .. it might be said, without 
that we knew how to make both ends meet, *"*S J- 
Bro.Jonathan I. 94 He’d make the feathers fly-.I beliot 
•bd. with ellipsis of an indef. obj. (e.^. one). 
(Cf. Do V. B. 33, Gauv. 2 d.) Obs. ron^-nr 

c 1302 Fol. Songs (Camden) igr We shuJe flo the 
ant make roste is lojme. y*3®5 <1x425 

{Ariadne) He made his ship » lather texts 

Cursor M. 6615 (Trin.) pis golden 
did gar.] .0 bryyo 

6 Whanne her fader «'ost soc was , . 

h,r in to the riuor. ' 5 =«-“ fo tart si- 

backc, tath trade to niiMie an arinic. . . ^ ^ 
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e. To make believe : t (a) [after Y.faire croire'] 
to cause people to believe ^chie6y with clause) 
{cbs.)-, (b) iQ mod. use, to pretend /a flb something ; 
to simulate a belief lhat-, non' often (said, e.g., of 
children in play)', to subject oneself voluntarily to 
the illusion that. (Now often hyphened.) • 

X390 Gower Cott/i\. 231 And thus Fa crere mahth believe So 
that fulofte he hath deceived. 1643 Trapp Comm, Gen, xix. 2 
If Solomon sinned not in making beleeve he would do that 
which was unlawful to be done. X7x6Ctess Cowper Dia>y 
(i 864> 64 Some Pas'iages were wrote on purpose to make 
believe it was Sir R. Steele. 2738 ix. 'Gnazso's Art Con- 
versation 31 Solitude. .makes believe Things that have no 
Existence but in the Rrain. 2748 Richardson Clarissa 
(i8xi) III. 250 A false letter. .m.acking believe as how her 
.she-cuzzen , .was coming to see her. 2773 Goldsm. 
to Cong. IV, You were so nice and so busy with your Shake- 
bags and Goose-greenc, that I thought you could never be 
making believe. x8o6 SuRR IVinier in Lomi. I. 141 He 
makes believe to W'ork a little now and then, when he’s 
well enough. 2840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xvii, When I 
shut my eyes and make-believe to slumber. x86* Kingslcv 
Water.Bab. ii, We will make believe that there are fairies 
in the world. 2874 ^Iicklethwaite j)fodern Par. Clinrelies 
99 Do not make-believe with a shabby-genteel substitute. 

S/ectator 1$ Mar., To make believe that the country 
is excited about a discussion which [etc.). 


54 . To constrain (a person) io da something, 
by an exercise of influence, authority, or actual or 
threatened violence ; to compel, force. ( 7 b is now 
always omitted before the inf. when is active ; 
in i6-f7th c. this rule was not always followed.) 

c 159* Marlowe 0 / Malta iv. iv, I'le make him send 
me half he has, &glad he scapes .so too. 159* Greene UJ>sU 
Courlier\lVs. (Grosart) XI. 227, I will make thee do me 
homage. 2593 Shaks. R/, i.i. 142 He rose against him, 

being his Soueraigne, And made him to reslgne his Crowne 
perforce. 2646 Fuller IVoiindedConsc. (1841) 311 hlan can 
neither make him to whom he .speaks, to hear what he says, 
or believe what he hears. x66a Strvpe in Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camden) 179 He made me .stay and sup with him. 1721-a 
WoDROw5*/{^r', CA.Scoi.{iZ27) II. It. xiii. § 5. 456/2 Sir, we 
will cause a sharper thing make you confess. 2852 Thacke- 
RAV Esmond i. v, Hairy., made her bring a light and wake 
my lady, 1879 M. J. Guest Led. Hist. Eng. x. 89 The 
Church made him do penance for it, 

b. with ellipsis of the inf. Common colloq. 
x888 Times 11 Aug. 9/5 The enemy will not play the game 
according to the rules, and there are none to make him. 

t 65 . With ellipsis of the vb, of motion: To 
send or cause to go in a specified direction. Obs. 
rare. Cf. make forth 87b, make out 91 a (<r). 

13., Evang. Hicod. 86 in Herrig Archiv Dili. 393 Tyll 
Alexander . , In message was I m.ide. x6ox Holland Plinv 
I. 195 Anniball..made (L. vtisit\ after him ceriaine light 
horsemen to oueriake him. 

66. To consider, represent, or allege io be or do 
something. (Cf, 51.) 

2594 Hooker Eccl. Pci, i. vUi. § 5 This did the very 
heathens themselves obscurely Insinuate, by making Themis 
. .to be the daughter of heaven and earth. x66z Stillingfl. 
Ortg. Sacr. i. j. § 20 Parlus. .makes his coming to Greece 
to be in the time of Hellen. 2687 Burnet R^l. Pan'll, is 
X44 Varillas must be Sublime in every thing, so he makes 
him to have lived till he w.as 99. 27*4 Ramsay Some Con- 
tents of* Evergreen ’ i, Balaniyne . . Makis Vertew triumph. 
2823 Monthly Mag. XIV. 543 Your sight is better th.in 
mine, what do you make that bird to be? x863 Freeman 
Norm. Cong, (1876) II. App. 631 Most of the Chronicles 
make Richard die in 1026. 2873 Savce in Encycl.Brit. HI. 
183/2 Even the estimate of Ctesias, however, would make 
Babylon cover a space of about 100 square miles. 

t b. To show or allege that something is the case. 

*555 Watreman 0 / Facions 1. v.^o Alt whiche their 

doynges, dooe manifestly make, that thei came of the Ae- 
thiopes. 2586-7 Q. Ei.iz. Let. io yas. VI (Camden Soc.) 
44 Yet lhe[yj wyl make that her [Mar>’’s] life may be saved 
and myne safe, wiche wold God wer true. 

V, To do, perform, accomplish. . < 

67 . From the 12th c. vtake (corresponding to L. 
faeere, X . faire'j'aos, been extensively used with a 
noun of action as object, where the older langnage 
would have used the verb ^ewyrean (Work) or 
d 6 n (Do), f a. In various obsolete uses : To work 
(a miracle): to'Commit (a sin, crime, fault), ‘ tell’ 
(a lie); todoQ'ustice, mercy): to give (alms). Obs. 

ciooo iEt-FRic 7as. ii. 12 SweriaS me. .Jimt xe don tfl wiS 
me swilce mildhcortni.se, swa ic macode wl3 eoiv [L. 
guomedo rga mistricordiam feci vMscumX CJiSiO /■'. 
CArwi. an, 1137 r.7 He maker [lur ure Drilitin wunderlice 
te manirmldlicc miracles, c 1200 Trifi. Colt. Horn. 20 penne 
pu almeae makest. 125. R. Gixjuc. (Rolls) 163 Telle 
me ssal herarterward of pes wondrts..& hou hii sverc 
verst imaked. arjflo Cursor M, 28120 And titter wald i 
lesyng make, Jian m.an my jvorde vn-treu to take. IHd. 
28777 Vnnait IS Pat almusthms pat Pou Pe mas of reaid 
thing C1320 S,r T-r/jtr. 343 A tresoun Per was made. 
«377 Laxcl. P. PL n. V. 73 On owre lady he cryed. To 
fof '"'.’■‘>(‘’5?:, <;Moo Laud Trov Bk. 
(b.L.T.S.) X0478 He made Achilles Icue his chace, That he 
no Icnger mordur mace, eiioz Mausdev. (1830) xxv 261 
That was a gret M>Tacle, lhat God made for hem. 2459 
Peebles Charters clc. (1S72) 233 Thai haf ordanil .. for the 
faut that he made, that he p.ay to the lolbulh xx. 2483 Cax- 
TON G. de la Tour F v b, That such jusijxe should be made 
of /\man as (etc.!. 1500-20 Dunpar Poems xUx. 43 The 

murtherer ay mvrthour mais. « 2533 Lo. Berners linen 
xxxviL 116 Huon thus bc>*ng in dyspleasurc with hym 
sclfc for the lyc that he made. 2621 Bolton Stai. Irel, 
j 6 The Shcrifle of the county shall ..make Icvj* of the 
money aforesaid. ^*7*5 Burnet Oxvn Time (17341 1. 149 
His design being,, to.. save himself from the malice and lies 
of others, and not to make lies of any. 


b. To wage (War). So io make f hatile^ {d) 
Jightf army expedition). Also, +to serve 
or take part in (a campaign). 

c 2205 Day. 627 Stal fiht heo makeden. c 2460 Fortescue 
Abs. «S- Lint, Mon. vi. (2865) 223 For the brekynge off an 
armye when any shall be made aycn hymapon ^ see. 2530 
Palsgr. 620/r He made batayle agaynst hym tennej’ercs. 
2542 Udall Efrtsm. Apoflt. 262b, Sylla.. who made clulle 
battail w* Marius. 1594 Kyd Cornelia iv. i. 231 These 
Nations did he purposely’ prouoke, To make an Armie for 
his aficr-ayde Against the Romans. ^2647 (see Campaign 
sb,2\. 2749 Fielding Tom yonesvii.x\f [He] told the latter 
many entertaining stories of his campaigns, though inreality 
he had never made any. 2824 Scott /Frtt/.x, Mr. Brad- 
wardine..made some campaigns in foreign service. 2858 
Thackeray Virgin, vii, To make the campaign was the 
dearest wish of Harry’s life. 

c. To perform (a bodily movement or gesture, 
e.g. one expressive of respect or of contempt). 

For io make a (or one'Ts botv^ make courtesy, make a 
curtsy, make a /ace {af). make horns at. make a leg. make 
{an) obeisance, a salaam, see the sbs. 

CX400 MaUNdev. (Roxb.) xxvi. 222 pai do grete wirschepe 
also lo )>e sonne, and mase many knelinges )>erto. 14B4, 
etc. [see Obeisance 3). 2508 Dunbar Ttta Marilt IVemen 

217 Quhen I heir nemmyt his name, than mak I nynecrocls. 
2570, etc. (see FacejA 6 b). 2583 (Folding Calvin on Dent. 
clxii. 1003 They make but a flgge at it. 2632 Massinger & 
Field Fatal Doruryw Ii, The people, apt to mocke calamity, 

. .made no homes sit me. 1729-1805 [sec Honour sb. 5 b). 
1734 tr. Rollins Anc. Hist. (1827) 1. 66 Jumpinj;, skipping 
and making variety of strange unnatural motions. 2776 
Trial of Nimdocomar 70/2, l..made my salam tolwm. 
2847 Marry AT Childr. N. Foest x.xvn, Tlie King . . made 
a low obeisance to the window where they were standing. 

d. To enter into, conclude (a bargain, contract). 
So, io make a marriage (now only legal'). 

^2250 Gen.l^ Ex. 1269 He bad him maken siker pli^t Of 
luue and trewSe. aj^oo Cursor M, 20781 )’espu.sail |>at 
was mad )»af. 2362 Lancl. P, PI. A. 11. 26To-Morwe worth 
))e Martage I-mad. 2508 Dunbar Tua Marilt IVemen 56 
God gif matrimony were made lo mell for ane yeir. 2530 
Palsgr. 586/2, Iholde it, ^we save whan we make bargen, 
*535 CoVEKDALE 1 Kittgs Hi. 2 Salomon made mariagewith 
Pharao the kymge of Egipte, & toke Pharaos doughter. 
2636 Shaks. Ant. Cl. It. liu 39 Though I make this mar- 
riage for my peace. 2652 Hobbes Leviath. Rev. & Concl. 
391 A Contract lawfully made, cannot lawfully be broken, 
ez 27x5 Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 562 The marriage that 
was now made with the brother of Denmark. 2722 De Foe 
Relig. Courtsh. i. (1840) 8 Have you been both making 
your bargains? 1845 Stephen Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) ii. 
261 Having thus shown how marriage may be made. • 

e. Ecel. in certain phrases, as io make {one's) 
confession, i* To make ihe sacrament \ to celebrate 
the Eucharist {obs.). To make ends Communion : 
to communicate. Also, to perform, * do^ (penance). 

[C2320R. Brunne Medit. 196 Heseyd, 'make)> )’ys yn my 
menoe'.)^ C2380 Wyclif B'X-r. (1880) 527 Confessioun )>at 
man maki|j of synne is made of man in two maners. Summe 
is mad oonly to god... And sum confessioun is made to 
man. C2400 Maundev, (1839) vii. 80 Thei maken here 
Sacrement of the Awticr, seyenge, Pater nosier, and other 
Preyeres. <rx5i2 sst Eng. Bk. Amer, (Arb.) )ntrod. 31/2 
They make the sacrament In broune brede. 2585 T. Wash- 
ington ir. Ntcholay's Voy. iv. xix. 233b, Making their sacra- 
ment according to the Roman maner, wiih a round cake. 
2705 Bp, Wilson in Keble vii. (1865) 23^ To make one 
Sunday’s penance apiece in penitential nabit in Kirk 
Michael Church. i838 W, J. Knox-Littlc Child 0/ Staf- 
ferton xii. 151 He intended to make his confession that 
night and to make his Communion in the morning. 

fl With reference to locomotion or travel, in 
phrases io make an excztrsion. an expedition, a 
journey, a pace, a passage, a prop’ess. a step (now 
rare), a tour, a trip, a voyage. '\to make one's 
course, ^io make return (= to come bacT:), io 
make ones way. io make a circuit : see the sbs. 

English idiom is app. capricious in excluding many 
locutions which would seem to be parallel with these ; we 
cannot, c. g. use make witli obj. a rzde. a walk (cf. G. einen 
Bpaziergang vmchen'i. 

c 2290 [see Course jA 2). 2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6377 
pe son and he tnone hair course mas. a 2548 Hall Chron. 
Edw. IV And as the kyng with sayle and ower \Yas 
makynge his course as fast as coulde be possible. 2646 Sir 
T. Browne Ef, vi. v. 291 If we imagine the Sun to 
make his Course out of the Eclyptick. 2828 J, H. Moore 
Pract. Navlg. (ed. 20) 102 A ship from the Lizard makes her 
course S. 39° W. 

g. To deliver orally. Now only io make a 
speech, an oration', formerly also ^ to make (a) 
sermon. (See the sbs.) 

th. To make memory {min, snind, mitinin/): 
to commemorate, record (see the sbs.). Obs. 

+ 1 . ? absol. To have effect, operate. Obs. 

1303 R. Bbonne Handt. Synne isi Beleue wyl make here 
pe wurde no may take. 

68 . In questions introduced by an objective what, 
e.g. IVhat make you / 7 erc.?=What arc you doing 
here? What is your business, right, or purpose? 
Now arch, (Common in id-ivth c.) 

13. . Cursor M, 10390 (Cott.) be folk . ..Thoght ferli quat 
wit bis he maddc {FairT Wonuird what he was a.howte). 
n 1400-50 Alexander joo3 Cedis huske ft to batell quat 
makis Isj. r. iiiasc) Vow herel e t.nTorr. Portuea! titt 
What makist thou in this centre? 153s Coverdale 
xviii. 3 Who broughteyr hither? Wliat makest thou here? 
i6or Marston PasguilSf Kaik. it. 66 Alas, good aged sir, 
what make you vp? 160. Kvd Sp. Tray, iii. jtii, (A), 

.^Hyr. What make you with your torches in tlie 
diukc? a s6i6 Beaum. & Ft- Cnst. Country jtt, iii. 
What made you wandring So late i’ th' night? 1^7 


)yooD Z-iT? (O.H.S.) 11.399 I'be proctor met hint aa^ii” 

liim what he made out so late. 1604 DRVDrs /’..f-' ^ 
(1697) 482 Friend, What dost thou make 
1715-20 Pope Jt/ad xvi. 247 If that dire furymnit 
burn. What make we here ? 1823 Scott Qutu'm I) «’• 
What should my daughter make here at sue.) aa'cndaj-ai 
18^2 Eauham tnyot. Ley. Ser. it. Misadv. Marroli 
a little vulgar Boy— I said, ‘What make youhne!'' 

■b. Hence, by inversion of the preceding cc> 
struction : fVhat makes you herd taken as ifl 
‘ What causes you to be here? ’ (Cf. branch IV.) 

1658 R. Franck North. Mem, (1694) 28 What makes P- 
there? 1676 Etiiekedce Man of Mode v. i, h'citv;.. 
Madam, Mr. Dorimant 1 iorc What makes him tieie! isa 
Shadvs'ELL Sqr. A Isatia I, What makes you abroad socads' 
1797 Coleridge Christaiet i, What makes her in the vxj 
so late A furlong from the castle gale? 

69 . With sbs. expressing the action of rU 
(whether etymologically cognate or not), s.cfi 
forms innumerable phr.nses approximately cqtin. 
lent in sense to those verbs. In some of thest 


phr.nscs the obj.-noun appears always uiltctl 
qualifying word ; in others it may be preceded hy 
the indefinite article, or by a possessive adj.relalfcj 
to the subject of the sentence. When standig 
alone, the combination of make with its objed is 
equivalent to a verb used iulr. or abscl. | bat h 
many instances the obj.-noun admits or reqniiti 
construction with of, and this addition converts tl; 
phrase into the equivalent of a Iransitwe vetb. Is 
this Dictionary these phrases are usually illiistrjteii 
(and if necessary explained) under their respectiie 
sbs. ; but a selection of them is given here in ordn 
to exhibit the variety of applications. (For tie 
illustration of those jyhrases which are entmieraltJ 
without quotations, see the sbs.) 

Many of the ME. phrases of this tl|pe arc literal renle. 
ings of phrases with h.'/acere or F. faire, iXt sb.tciag cf.tr 
adopted from one of those languages. Ine.arlyuscagervm 
in dny was often the obj. of make, but this is now rare. 

a. I he following are still more or less in art; 
To make an abatement, {onds'j abode, ahstmtia, 
an r.cknozvledgement, an acquisition, an addituft 
advance, {an) affirmation, an allegation, {an) ol'iif 
auce, an animadversion, {aii)answer,anap^ie!,oo 
{also one's) appearance, {an) application, anasmd, 
an assault, an assay, an assertion, {an) assuronu, 
atonement, an attack, an attempt, {an) ai’CMf 
an award, a beginning, a bid, a blunder, {a, wit) 
boast, a calculation, a call, a challenge, a chtnt^, 
(a , choice, {a) claim, a climb, a (Oininent, a tc'.- 
parison, a complaint, a computation, a ad, 0 
dash, a defence, delay, a demonstration, a ilis- 
covery, a donation, an endeavour, an eniranu. oo 
error, an essay, an excavation, (a«) esctpimh 
{an) exchange, {an) excsise, an expermenl, on tf 
planation, afind, agift, a^ant, haste, an vumni, 

{ati)inqniry,inquisition,intercession,ajoktMiiiOf 

Cation, a landing, mention, a mistake, a nwlaf 
mostrning, a move, nas-ralion, {an) oath, {aii) e{l<y 
tion, an observation, ass offer, an offering, a{ci-i‘] 
petitims, pretence, pretension, {a) proelainalion,{oj 
profession, a proffer, progress, a promise, preej, 0 
proposal, a proposition, a protest, protdsWi, a f ■ 
ccveiy, a remark, {a) reply, reprisals, {oj r‘P‘!i < 
resistance, restitution, (ir) retreat, a sacrifu, asa , 
(a) search, (a) shift, a shot, slaughier, “ !!s' 
stand, a start, a stay, a surrender, a Iransinca, 
translation, {a) trial, nse, one's vantsl, a ten <■ > 


tl 1225 A Iter. 6 Non ancrc hi mine read ne 

rofcssiun. .bute kreo hinges, c hca. 

prikede out Le.fore is ost, For pride and for n . 
1384 Chaucer lI.J’'ame it. 416 For syhom sras nun. 
impleynt. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems ix. 65 To prope 
► niak confessioun trew. 1530 Palsgr. °aitL 
ayme lo a tliy'ng by proccssc of the lawe. rt tsw ,, 
ERNERs Ituou xxxii. 96 Agayn.st lhat ^Gy^ni t , 
ake no resy.stence. 1563-4 Key. Pray 
;6 !n prcsence'of the Qucins Majestic.. conipent j ^ 
rle of Atliolc, and maid this offer undcrspecimt. . 
imeP SS'kisUe v. 1886 Let’s make a vb''''’"’-','; _( .ht 
ABINGTOH AWw. IS' z Hec..Iookt “'"“'vV'b'te 
I the best advantage make experience of b’(*a . 
tGELO Beniiv. t, Vr. 11. (tdSa) 164. The oW to' 
epians made appearance at 
rL-RMV Manne?hl<xg. i. ii. =5 ^hU 

Lo, tlasUc xfiif^rttc f fiSo Audrev in L/U. f , 


dTby ''lTia)'eVMncs^^^^ 2680 Audrey 
rsoiu (1813) .Ul. 380 Twas a Xa. 

dc his experiments, a 1687 Sir W. Fr-jW , ; epos 

w luveut. 132 We shall . . make some a"'™"'''’ An- 

h of Ihe three great branches of that Xj KesoU. 

ON .?/«/. No. I r 5 There is no Place IIcistT 

ercin I do not make my rtn<reiol‘ed..’® 

■n Time 11724) 1. 36t The Hou« , Sepl. i" b'r 

kc an address to the King. 1796 N for iba '■a''" 

Disf. (1S46) VII. p. «i. To "• 

he property. 1836 Calhoun^. P.b''’"', |u|,,t2\tq'- 
Whenever the attempt shall be rna’’* “ fiVi ,-2 lie si- 
2 Borrow Bible in Sf atn xxvm (• ''b; jb ,, 1847 
:d me to.. obtain permission to m.'ike , .||.,»e5ce 
.CAL'UAY //«/. jTHC.iii. 1. 34? "ff'sh . deSolcS I-ei e> 

the increase. 1867 Mill .f«^7• » 
first make entire abstraction of all p^™ ■■'•j.eacocx 
iralions lending to show, ilmt fetc.l ' ^ t!p 

tfSUrt. in. 199 No expUnatioii had keen nai 
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Dickcns E. DroodVC\ The rest (of the streets] being mostly 
disappointing yards with. , no thoroughfare— exception made 
of the CathedraWose. ^879^ M. Arnold l^Uxed Ess. 340 
That astonishing recovery which France has made since her 
defeat. 1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 245/1 [He] made a cut 
at something in the water. 1887 Rider Haggard yess xxviii. 
Still the old man made no comment. 

fb. The following are examples of the obsolete 
uses : To make abode (but cf. to make ends abode) ^ 
abstinence^ (an) assembly^ ones avaunt, avaunt^ 
ment, baptizing, hodeivord, a boon ( = prayer), cease, 
delaying, ending, experience, an exposition, ones 
flitting, a gatheHng, greeting, hesitation, a hunt, 
information, an invitation, a kneeling, a meeting, 
menace, mourning, muster, ockering, an operation, 
(onds) orison, overdoing, parlage, plaint, prayer, 
process, procession, ransoming, ones recourse, refuge, 
residence, revenge, roos,- rosing, show, showing, 
sojourn, spare, speaking, store, supply, supplying, 
tarrying, watch, witnessing, yelp = boast). 

c 1x54 O, E. Chrott. an. 1137 f 2 pa macod he his gadering 
set Oxene ford, c x*oo Trin, Coll. Horn. 91 Elbe cristene man 
make 3 pis dai proccNsion fro chirche to chirche. c xaoS Lav, 
36451 For muere heo jclp makieS. a 1300 Cursor M. 8126 
pei. .made iJkan pair orison. Ibid. 12274 Quen pe angell hir 
bodeword made. Ibid. 12518 pai_.. to bethleem pair flitting 
made. Ibid. 12776 pat he now suilk bapliszing mass. Ibid. 
13104 For to mak ending o mi tale. Ibid. 14334 Til fader 
his he made a bon. Ibid. 28817 Pou pat okering mas wit man. 
c X330 R. Rrunne Chron. (Rolls) 11669, & pis pey make 
auauntement. 1340 Ayenb. 240 Spbrete lokep mesure ine mete 
and ine drinke pet me ne maki overdoinge, 13., Childlu 
yesHS 1527 pat noman ne mi^te make delayingue Of ping pat 
hewoldedon. c 1375 .Jr. Leg. .Va/Vi/rxxxin. 797 Am- 

brose to pis mais witnesiug. c 1400 Maundcv. (1839) v. 44 
There he made the Exposiiioun of Dremes. 1449 Kolh of 
Farit. V. 147/2 Of the which offenses, they hadde be. .re- 
quired., to make cesse. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour H iij, 
'i'hey. .fasted and made abstynence. 1535 Coverdale 
xl. 17 Make no longe tarlenge o my God. 1563 Homilies 
\\ 7 Rogat. Week it. {1859) 480 The wise Man. .made his re- 
course to God for it. 163* Holland Cyrtpxdin 102 As 
touching the money in coine .. they would then make part- 
agethereoF. x7i5DcsAGULiERs/2V«///{/Jm37 Makeseveral 
Chymical Operations. <1x7x5 Burnet Oio« VVwtf (1724) I. 
595 The Pope, .made great returns of money into Germany. 
X769 Goldsm. Hisl. Romo (1786) I. ic6 Veiuria, the mother 
of Coriolanus, at fir^t made some hesitation to undertake so 
pious a work. X77X — Hist. Eng. IV. 161 A French officer, 
who had made some useful informations relative to the 
affairs of France. i8*xj. Fowler ym/. (1898) 69 To morrow 
the Indeans make a Hunt. 

60. To eat (a meal). 

XS4S Udall Erastn, Apoph, 127 On a tyme Diogenes 
made al his dyner with Uliues onely. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresbaek's Htisb. 1, (1586) 15 Tiiat they make not to great 
meales, but eate little and often. 1663 J. Davies tr. D/<r<x- 
rius'^ rOi\ Aiubass. 270 Some times our people made but 
one meal a day. 174* Young Nt, Th. v. 465 There take 
largedraughti; makcherchiefbanquetthere. 1859 JurnsoN 
Brtitauy xlx. 31 x As I made my delicious and refreshing 
luncheon of green figs. 2864 Leaio.v Loved at last I. vi. Z45, 
1 never made a better dinner in my life. 1890 Lougnt^ Mag. 
July 254 He made his simple morning meal. 

01, To offer, present, render, -j* Formerly in 
many specific applications : to ^ do * (homage, 
fealty) ; to * pay * (some mark of respect) ; to ren- 
der (support, aid) ; to present (a person’s * com- 
pliments *) ; to propound (a question) ; to give (an 
instance, notice, a reason, warning) (ohsl). Also 
in to make amends, \ asseth, saiisfactioni see the 
sbs. Const, to or dative. 

The phr. to vtake love (see Love sb. 6g) may perh. be re- 
ferred to this sense. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 20620 Al heuen court sal serue pe, To 
mak he manred. c X330 R. Brunne Chrvii. It'acr (HoHs) 
6461 Conan made hym per fewte. 1375 Barbour v. 

297 And he lum-self first homage 'maid. Ibid. 502 Thai maid 
him mony tyme varnyng. C137S •S'r- Leg. Saints xxxvi, 
{Baptista) 352 He bad paim..stc demand hym ma (etc.]. 
c 1400, etc. (see Fealtv 2). 14*6 Lvoc. De Gull. Pilgr. 
3298 iMakynge to hyr thys questyouiL 1450 AVAV of Parlt. 
V. 212/1 Therof made notice to the seid Evan Apricc. 1473 
Sir J. Paston in P.Le/t. III.S4, I made yowranswertothe 
ffrends off Meslresse Jane Godnoston accordyng to yowr 
instrucions. xsoo-*o K.ESSEDiE^E/y//ng tv. Dunbar 410 
Homage to Edward Langsehankis maid thy kyn. 15*3 Ld. 
Berners Proiss. 1 . ccxxxviii. 344 They, .came. .and made 
homage tokynge Dampctcr. 1539 Cromwell 21 Jan. in Mer- 
riman Life Lett. (1902)11. 169 To make supporte subven- 
tion and confort unto them to resist his malice. 1582 G. 
Martin Discov. Corrupt. Script, ii. 29 And make vs a good 
reason why you put the word, traditions, licre. 1599 
B. JoNsoN Ev. Man out oflus^ Humour >i. i, Why He 
make you an Instance: your Citie wiues [etc.]. x6s4-;66 

Earl Orrerv Parthen. (1676) 660 He had but one desire 
more to make me. 17x9 James (the Pretender) Let. xxx 
Pearsons -jlith Catal. (1894) 33 Pray make him my kind 
compliments. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxvii. 127 He made 
warning of the danger to his master. x8oo Addison 
La-v Rep. 286 Brackenridge. .made two questions. 

b. Tomakehcad[^Y.fairetHe^\ 

a xs6a Kincesmyll Conjl. Satan (1578) 8 If thou couldest 
make head against him. ^S 77 ~^ 7 t Head sb. 52 a). 

c. Law. Of a court, a judge : To render, give 
(a decision, judgement). 

‘Now unusual in England; still common in .America' 
(Sir F. Pollock). 

1804 Ld. Eldon Vesey's Ret. X. 121 , 1 am not aware that 
such a decision has been made since that case. 

+ 62. To entertain or manifest (certain emotions). 
'Jo make gladness, glee, Joy, memdment, mirth : 


to rejoice, be merry. To make care\ to be careful 
or anxious. To make dole, sorrow', to mourn. Obs, 
c X203 Lay. 1795 Muchel wes pamur^epe pat folc makode. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7820 He him sulf deol inou & sorwc 
made al so. <ex3oo Cursor M. 1x031 (Cott.) Again him [hel 
mad gHdnes an giu. a 1300-1400 Ibid. 17974 (Gdtt.) Ful mekil 
ioy pai made i-\vis. CX400 Laud Troy Bk. (E.E.T.S.) 
9957 Knj^tes kene that l^n of Troyc, Now make murllie 
and mochcl loye. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymoti vi. 140 
Tfie greie sorowe that the poure Knightes made for theyr 
brother. xsx3 Douglas jEneis x. i. 107 As for Ene, for- 
suyth, I mak na cayr. 1570 Saiir. Poems Reform, xii. 200 
The Feynd mak cair, I say na mair. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
III. i. 57 Some to make loue, some to make meryment. 
b. Totnake(a)mock,'\scom{<it,of)i seethesbs. 

63. To put forth (.an effort). Also, f to make 
labour, pain. ^ To make force (at, etc.) ; see 
Force 22 b. 

X456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 38 He maid grete 
payne to ger that langage of Latyne sprede, c 1489, etc. 
[see ErroRTji. 2]. 1491, etc. [see Labour sb. sbj. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie''s Hist. Scot. 1 . 6 Gif mair labourand 
Industrie war maid. 1597 Beard Theatre God's yudgent. 
(1612) 297 The dog. .instantly made force at iiim..as a man 
would doe at his mortall enemle. 1871 Smiles Charac. i, 
(1876) 11 Every honest eflbrt made In an upward direction. 

64. In certain phrases, used for ; To incur, 
suffer (something undesirable). So to make f ex- 
pense, \ wreck, shipwreck (arch.), a loss (?obs, 
exc. in commercial use : cf. sense 29). 

For to make (good or bad) weather (Naut.), see Weather. 
*453 Rolls Purl/. V. 268/1 All theire costes, expenses and 
Jojte^, made and sufired by hem in this partie. Tixdale 

1 Tim. i. ig Some.. as concernynge fayth have made ship- 
wracke. 1563 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1 . 239 All expensissis 
maidin. .pleyingofthesaidcaus. 1577-87 HoLiNSHEDC/zi-iJ;;. 
(1807-8)11. 218 Evcjie person making wrecke by se.i, and 
comming alive to land. 1609 G. Benson Serm. 7 May 5 If 
you . . make ivrack neyther vpon the Rockes, nor vpon the 
Sandes, neyther vppon open nor secret sinnes. 1626 C. 
Potter tr. Saryps Hist. Quarrels gq They could not con- 
tinue to nuke such expence, nor to furnish so many persons 
with Vestiments. *640 tr. Perdere's Rom. Rom. III. 799 
They could not learn any news of the losse they had made. 
a X715 Burnet Oion Time (1724) I. asr Both England and 
Holland had made a great loss both in ships and treasure. 

f b. Hence (chiefly Sc.), to defray, provide for 
(expenses, costs). Obs. 

CZ460 Fortescue Abs. ^ Lim, Mon. v. (1885) xx8 Yff 
a kynge be pore, he shall bt nescessite make bis expences . . 
by creaunce and borowynge. 1473 Ld. Treas. Aee. Scot. 
(1877) I, 46 Gevin to Wil OUphant .. to mak his expensis 
xxu. s^l^Rcg. Privy Council Scot. II. 388 The said Robeic 
oblist him to mak the said Williames reasonable expeussl^, 
and to pay the same to him. 

05. To accomplish (a distance) by travelling, etc. 

1564-5 N. Wotton tn-Buigoa Life Gresham (1839) II. 70, 

I made .T-foote vi myles ere I came to Dunkerke, 1662 J. 
Davies tr, Olearius' Voy, Ambass. 2 It’s violence hindred 
us not from keeping on our course, and making fifteen 
Leagues that night, 1687 A. Lovell tr, Thestenoi's Trav. 
I. 270 When the Wind blew so hard, that we m,Tde nine or 
ten Miles an hour. 1768 Bover Eng.-Fr, Diet, s.v., They 
make sometimes ten fathom at one leap. 1856 Oujsted 
Slave States 16 The boat makes 55 miles in 3J hours. 1899 
Pall Mall Mag. Jlar. 373 , 1 could get no boat farther than 
Kirkcaldy, so 1 must make the dbtance on foot. 

b. ong. Pfaut, To re.ach (a place) in travelling, 
come to, arrive at; catch (a train, etc.), 

c 1624 \Vallf.r Pr, Charles at Sant’ Anders 148 From the 
stern of some good ship appears A friendly light,. .New 
Courage. .they take, And, climbing o'er the waves, that 
taper make. 1641 Evelyn Diary 12 Oct, 'Tho’ not far from 
Dover, we could not make the Peerc till 4 in the afternoon. 
1697 Dryden yEneid 1. 227 The weary Trojans ply their 
shatter’d Oars To nearest Land, and make the ^ Libian 
Shears. X708 Lend, Gaz. No. 4481/3 The West-India Fleet 
and Coasters, . . not being able to make Torbay, , . were all 
forced . . to the Weslw.ard. a X774 Goldsm. tr. Scarron’s 
Com. Romance .{177^) II. 103 We forced open the prison 
gates, and., made the mountains on the borders ofVaicntia. 
x8oS ViKZ Sources Mississ.isBio) -yj, I detennined toattempt 
to make the river, and for that purpose took a due south 
course. 1827 J. F. Cooper Prairie 1 . xvii. 245 It w-ill be 
wUe to make a cover, lest the Sons of the Squatter should 
be out skirting on our trail, tZtS Sporting b/ag, XXI. 322 
She (a coach] .. started at ten, and made the While Horse, 
Fetter Lane, at four precisely. x88z Sala Amer. Reyis. 
(1885) 360 We made Chicago at 7.30 on Sunday morning. 
1885 Howells Silas Lapham (i8gt) I. 737 He., jumped 
on board the steamboat .. ‘Just made it*, he said, 

66 . In phrases like to make long hours (i. e lo 
work many hours in the day). Also, to make good 
time : lo accomplish a distance in a short time. 

1887 I. R. Rnnchc Life Montana 140 We drove to Three 
Forks.. in an hour and twenty minutes, Jem calls it four- 
teen niile«, so I think we made good time. 1890 Standard 
17 Mar. 3/x At present..thccolliers..makever5’ short lime. 
Mod. I made a very long day last Friday’. 

^ 67 . 1 ‘a-, To * play* (the fool) (tf/if.) b. =Do 
V. iij, in to make the agreeable ()obs.) £After 
Y.faire.'] 

1529 Lysdesay Conillnynt 236 Sum maid the fule, and 
sum did fi.Titcr. x84r Lever C. O'Malley vL 31 Sir George 
Dashwood was ‘making the ajgreeable * to the guests. xSSy 
H. Kingsley o/Vrii.V xvi.i, The best thing you can do 
is t o. .b egin to make the agreeable to thecldcstAus.s Granby. 
VT. To behave, act, or move (in a specified way). 
f 68. To vtake it (with adv. oradvb. phr. denot- 
inpf m.'tnner) : to act, behave. Ohs. 

c888 K. Alfred Tit. vii, & sxde him bispell hu 

be bit macLm .sceolde ^if he heora hejen been ^rcoJde. 
c 1000 jElfric Horn. II. 334 Swa he hit inacode on his life. 


X387 Tbevisa lliglcn (Rolls) YII, 27 pe kyng .. made it as 
pey were nou^t wroo)>IL, tiissimulato odio]. la 1500 Pellis 
to the Play yxW, Quliat neidis you to maik it sua? . 

fb. With adj. as complement. • To make it coy, 
nice, proud, quaint, stout, strange, tough : to be- 
have in a coy, proud, etc., manner (see the adjs.). 
To make it goodly :• lo. give oneself airs. 

i6xx CoTGR., Faire la petite bonche, to mince, of simper 
it ; to make it goodly. 

69. Hence inir. (the obj. it being omitted) ; in 
OF. with adv.\ later with adj., in to make bold, 
free, \glad, merry, •\nice,\ strange (see the adjs.). 

a xooo Institutes of Polity xv. in Thorpe Laws II. 322 
Riht is pajt mynecena mynsterJice macian. 

70. To make as if, as though (arch, as) : to be- 
have as if; Iience, to pretend that. Cf. 34 b. 

[1387: see 68.3 <11453 Knt. de la Tour (i 868 > 77 The 
prince . . made as they he hadde take none hede therof. 
1530 Palscr, 655/2, I patter with the lyppe^s, as one dothe 
that maketh as though he pray<.d and dothe nat, <1x533 
Ld. Berserb Hnon I.nv. 222 Make as though ye were dys- 
plea.syd with hym. <1x553 UDALL^<y'j/rrD. i.ii. (Arb.) 17, 
1 wyll make as I sawe him not. 1603 Knollcs Hist. Turks 
(i6ai) 41 Which reproachfull speech the Emperourpul up in 
silence, making as if hee had not heard it. i6n Bible yosh. 
viii. 15 And loshua and all Israel made as if they were beaten 
before them, and fled. 1720 De Foe C<7^/. Sinslcton xvii. 
(X840) 290 Thou makest as if those poor savage wretches 
could do mighty things. 1752 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) III. 
264, 1 am very glad (to use a vulgar expression) that yon 
make as if you were not well, though you really are. 1851 
Lokcf. Gold. Leg. in, He., beckons, and makes as he would 
speak. 1889 Diet, Nat. Biog. XVII. 59/2 Edw’ard at first 
intended, or made as though he intended, to (etc.I 

71. Tohnve to do wiV/; (n person orthing); to in- 
terfere in (.a matter) ; chiefly in collocation with 
meddle, dial. 

1564 Child Marr. (1897) 123, I will neither make nor 
medle with her. i66t Pepys Diary q Nov., Pegg Kite now 
hath declared she will have the beggarly rogue the weaver; 
and .so we are resolved neither to meddle nor make with 
her. 1662 Livingstone in U^odrinv Sel. Biog. {184^ \. -208 
He thinks he will only preach against Poprie, and not make 
with other controver>ie<. 1756 Toldf.rvy Hist. 2 Orphans 
J. 146 And so, Sir, pray don’t meddle nor make with the maids. 
1B34 Landok EA-am.Shaks.Wks.r853 11.298/1 The business 
is .T ticklish one ; 1 like not overmuch to meddle and make 


therein. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xxl, Moore may settle 
ovin matters henceforward forme; I’ll neither meddle 


his 


nor make with them furtlier, 

72. A^aut. Of the flood or ebb tide (f in early use 
passive, or perh. intr. conjugated with be) ; To 
begin to flow or ebb- respectively ; also, to be in 
progress. Hence of the tide : To flow towards the 
land; to rise; also, lo flow in a specified direction. 

X65X Chas. ii in Hone Every.day Bk. I. 1716 Just as the 
tide off ebb was made. 1708 Lond.Caz. No. 4422/7 The 
Tide of Flood being made, and there proving little Wind, 
we were oblig’d to Anchor. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe I, xiii, 
The tide made to the westward. Ibid., The tide beginning 
to make home again. 1776 C. Carroll yrnl. (1^5) 40 
About nine o'clock at night, the tide making, we weighed 
anchor. 1840 Marryat Poor yack I, The flood tide made. 
a x86i Clough *.S'aynot the Struggle’ ii Far back, through 
creeks and inlets making, Comes silent, flooding in, the 
main. 1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. v. (ed. 2) 169 
When the stream makes to the Eastward at Spithead, tlie 
w.atcr falls at Southampton. 1883 Stevenson Treas, 1 st. 
IV. xvii. (x886) 135 The ebb was now making. 

73. Of land, landscape, etc. ; T a. Naut. To 
have a certain form or appearance; to look like 
(obsi). b. U.S, and Colonial. To extend in a 
certain direction. (Cf. prn.) 

X743 Bulkeley & Cummins Vry, S. Sens 151 Two Ledges 
of Rocks, running two Leagues out from a Point of Land 
which makes like an old Castle. 1748 Anson's Poy. It. xil 
260 There appears a hummock, which at first makes like an 
island. 1770 Stit J. Bank& yrnl. 27 May (1896)270 At sun- 
set the land made in one. ba!nk, over which nothing could be 
seen. 1787 Jefferson IVrit. (1859) 136 Spurs, or rami- 

fications of high mountains, making down from the Alps. 
x8o8 Pike Sources Mississ. ir. 11810) 192 A copse of woods, 
which made down a considerable distance from the moun- 
tains. xBpo Melbourne Argus 16 June 6/1 Wherever slides 
are abundant, or two make from east and west. 

74. Of arguments, evidence, influences: To be 
effective, ‘ tell * (on one side or the other). (Cf. 35, 
25 b.) Chiefly with (f/< 7 , 7vith), against (see 
76 a, 78 a, 79 a, 83 a). [Cf. 'L.facere €um,facere 
contra, ] 

sSga Sat, Rev. s Jan. s/s He bad the highest opinion of 
. . precedents— when they made in his own favour. 1893 
Sketch 1 Feb. 14/1 All these things . . make in favour of 
M r. Glad stone. 

*VTI. With prepositions in sj^ccializcd senses (all 
intransitive). 

75. nialco after - — . To go in pursuit of, to 
pursue, follow, arch. (Cf. 35 b.) 

1590 Greenf. Orphariofi Wks. (Gro«rt) XII. 54 
-.made after the King of Lidia, .xs fast as his . 

to march. i6t» Abp. Abbot Ext. ycnah 177 , . ^ 

were so pursued and made after by il^ fig£6) 

men of tCe Eg>'ptians. 1688 
148 There is Sefer a poor soul th.-it is going *0 

to ; to militate or 'teii ’ against. (U. 7^.} 

38-2 


make; 


68 


«iS4oBakses rWr. (1573)315/1 Thetextemakethagaj-nst 
the Pope. 1648 Milton Obscro. AH. Peace Wks. 1738 I. 
Tc? The third Reason which they use, makes against theme 
1658 Culpepper & Cole BaHhol. Anat. i. xxviii.6s Ocular 
Experience makes against this. 1713 Berkeley Hylns ^ 
P!til. iii. Wks. 1871 I. 345 That which makes equally against 
two contradictory opinions can h'e a proof against neither. 
185s Prescott Pkilip II, I. 11. iii. t79 He sought out what- 
ever could make against the orthodoxy of the new prelate. 
j8oo Sat. Rtv. 8 Feb. 165/2 Figures, if you carefully select 
those which make for you, and as carefully ignore those 
which make against you, can. .be made to prove anything. 

t b. To make a hostile movement towards ; to 
go to attack. Obs. (Cf. 35 b.) 

1628 HonBEs TliJicyd. i. (1620) 26 The Corcyrman's vnder- 
standing that they [the Corinthians] made against them [lit 
^<r0o»'TO avToi<9 TrpoajrXcoi'raj]. 

77 . Make at — . To approach in order to or 
as if to attack or seize : to make a hostile move- 
ment towards. (Cf. 35 h.) Now somewhat arch. 

J637 R. AshlEV tr. Malvezzts David Persecuted 247 
There hath beene one, that seeing no other remedy, made 
at the soveraignty it selfe. 1671 Hatton Corr. (Camden) 6t 
Immediately, the cowe made at him. 1^8 FKYERy4fr. £. 
India P. 162, I was made at by an unsirable Snake. 271* 
Steele Spect, No. 450 Fi All men. .make at the same com- 
mon thing, Mony. 2787 Best Angling{^^, 2) 24 When vou 
dip for chub, roach, and dace, move your fly very slow when 
you see them make at it, 1858 Thoreau Maine IK ii. 
(1869) 153 A veiy small black puppy rushed into the room 
and made at the Governor’s feet. 1867 J. B. Rose tr. 
Virgifs JE.neidz.^\ Volscens .. with his nnshealhed sword 
Made at Euryalus. 1889 Fr. A. Kemble Par Away vi. 55 
He made at me with an evident intention of striking me. 

78 . Make for — . a. To operate in favour of, 
be favourable to ; to tend to the advancement or 
progress of; to favour, further, aid. (Cf. 74.) 

1517 Torkincton (1884) 50 'I'he wynde made well 
for vs in ower way. 252^ PUgr. Per/. (W, de W, 1531) 1 b, 
loynynge also therto the goostly exercyse and exper3’ence 
of goostly fathers, as I thought them to make moost for my 
purpose. 1526 Tindalb Rovt, xiv, 29 Let vs folowe tho 
thinges which make for peace. 2593 Nashe Foure Lett, 
Con/ Wks. (Grosartl II. 201 But, say wee should beleeue it, 
what doth it make for thee? 262a Bacon £ss.. Atheism 
(Arb,)332 None denie there is a God, but those for whom 
it maketh that there were no God. 2639 N. N. tr. Dn 
Rosg's Covtpi, Woman l Pref. Fivb, Is there any thing 
that makes more for him, then that theyupbrayd himjvithr 
1684 T. Goddard Plaids Demon 273 How our Author 
augments, or diminisheth . , the truth of things, as they make 
most convenient for his purpose. 1690 Norris Beatitudes 
(2^4) I. 103 A Doctnn ..such as makes neither for the 
Honour of God, nor for the Safety of Man. 17x1 Steele 
Sped, No. 258 F X Out of a firm Regard for Imp.artiality I 
print these Letters, let them make for me or not. 2754 
Richardson Gra^uHion (1780 H. xxi. 219 The behaviour 
makes not for your honour. 2832 T. L. Peacock Crotchet 
C, vii. 140 Your story makes for my side of the question. 
x88x Stevenson Firg. Puerisque^ 24 Whatever makes for 
lounging and contentment, makes just so surely for domestic 
happiness. iZgol^ttMaheagainstyt^]. 2894 y'jVw asMay 
9/5 The forces and conditions which make for sea power. 

1 ). To proceed or direct one’s course towards • 
to go in the direction of; also, to assail, ‘go for’. 
Not frequent before the xgth c. 

2590 I^lARLowE^'rfrv. //jiv. vi, I see oursoules are fleeting 
hence ; Make for a new life, man. 1633 P. Fletcher Elisa 
I. xli, And glorious Angels on their wings it fj<:. a soul] 
taking, . . for heaven making. 2^48 Ausoti's Voy, 11. v. 170 
One of these [ships] .. made directly for us. X79X hlns, 
lisZHBkLD Simple Stor)'W. xii. 151 Sandford, . .without a 
word in reply, made for the door. 1831 Carlyle Sart, Res, 
III vi, The wounded eagle is said to make for its own eyrie. 
1859 H. Kingslev G. Hamlyn -xxii. (i860) 169 Don’t . . get 
frightened; make for the shore. 2874 Green .J/ior/ 

Hi, § 6. 14^ They had hardly landed at Dover before they 
made straight for London. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 55 
We made for home together. 1893 Ckamh, yml. 15 July 
434/1 They will at once * make for’ each other’s eyes. 

TC. To pretend, assert. (In qnots. absol. and 
in indirect fass^ Obs, 

1511 More De anat. neviss. Wks. 72/2 This mediej-ne 
IhoURhe thou make a sowre face at it, is not so hytter as 
thou makeste for. 1529 — Dyaloge lit. Wks. 222/1 Whyther 
Luthers matters bee so madde as they bee made for, that 
shall we see hereafter. 

79. Mato to — . i-a. To tend or contribute to; 
to be favourable or conducive to ; to tjo to support. 
(Cf. 74.) Obs. 

15*8 Gardiner in Pocock fi£T. Ke ^, I. li. 124'Such reasons 
as seemed to make to the contrary. 1561 Daus tr. Bui. 
Unger on A/ae. (1573) 97 All thynges that may make to life 
and salration. 1585-7 T. Rogers 39 AH. xix. (1625) 92 
1 his maketh to the strengthnina of vs against those Ponish 


« .. T »* f 5 whole. X73xN^L.^;r/l 

Pur/t. 1. J59 Making more to scemhne.ss.. or edification, 

fb. To be pertinent or applicable to. Ohs, 

c 1645 Howell Lett, 1. 1. xxxi, That Hair is but an excre- 
mentitious thing, and nukes not to this purpose. 17*5 
Leosi tr. W llerti s A rchii, 1 1. 84/2 Tho-;e things which are 
most obvious, and make more immediately to the subject in 
band. 

t c. To go in the direction of, proceed towards. 

a 1568 Wy/e o/Atichtermuchty 1x4 Then vp scho gat ane 
mekle rung, .And the gudnian maid to the dur. 2600 Disc, 
GevHe Cousp. in Moyses (1755) 266 Tlie court nnking 
to their horses, as bis bigbnessc selfe was, 260* Marston 
Antonio's Rev. t.i, Maria, Genoas dutchesse, makes to court. 
2694 /Irr. Sez\ Late Foy. ir. (1711) so When the Ice comes 
floating in too hard^.ihen the Ships make to the Harbours. 
2780 CoxE Russ. Mite. 192 He cut bis way through the 
troops.. and made to the banks of the Irtish. 


Make towara(s — : see 35 b. 

80 . Make tmto — n=make to, 79c. 

2570-6 W. Lamdaede Peramb, Kent (1826) 131 Since 
Dover is not manymyles off.. let us make unto it. 1592 
Shaks. Ven. d* 5 Sick-thoughted Venus makes amaine 
vntohim. 2603 Drayton if/, xxi. 31 Unto the Ship 
she makes, which she discovers. 

4 * 81 . Make upon — . - a/, 77. Obs, 

254* Udall Erasstt, Apqph, 264 b, He made vpon these 
pirates, whom., be lookc and subdued. x6o6 G. WfooD- 
cocke] Hist. Ivstifie 11. 8 The king vnderstanding .. that 
the3’made vpon him in such speedy manner, fledde for feare.- 
1727 Philip Quarll 37 Seeing themselves made upon 
by a pirate. , 

82 . Make with. — r. + a. To side with, make 
common canse with. ’ Of things: To tell in favour 
of. (Cf. 74.) Ohs, 

TSS9 Morwyng Evonytn, zso The description following 
maketh with me [1*. mccum /eri /acit\. 1597 Hooker Eccl. 
Pot. V. vii, § 3 Antiquity, custom, and consent ..making 
with that which law doth establish, are themselves most 
sufficient reasons to uphold the same. 2600 Holland Livy 
vin. xxxiv. 306 There made xvith young Fabius, and tooke 
bis part, the majestic and countenance of the Senat [L. 
siahat extm eo senatus maiestas\, 2^ D. 'H.^Ess, Pol, ^ 
If or. 29 b, It is the nature, and propertie of Passions, euen to 
make those thinges make with them, a s6s^ Bayne Led, 
(1634) 273 So farre as outward things make with salvation, 
t b. To grapple with, select as one’s adversary. 
a 2548 Hall Chron,, Hen, VIII 21 b, The Lorde Ad» 
mirall made with the ^reate ship of Depe, and chased her 
stil. Ibid. 222 The vj sbippes perceiuyng that, left their 
chace & made x%Tth the Barke ofSandwyche. 

+ c. (See sense 71.) Obs, 

VIII. With adverbs in specialized senses, 
f 83 . Make again, tt^ans. To make good, re- 
pair, restore. Obs, 

<■2433 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1B86) II. 429 That 
[they] do make ayein the grete pipe of the said conduyt 
in xv>’se as was afore. 1471 Caxton Recuyell (ed. Sommer) 
149 The harnoys broken was made agayn and amended. 
256s Cooper Thesaurus^ Reparator, one that repayreth or 
maketh agayne. ^ 

84 . Make away. (Now superseded in the tran- 
sitive senses by ptakc away with.) +a. traits. 
To put (a person) out of the way, put to death ; 
also, to put an end to (a person’s life). (Cf.33.) Obs, 

Common in 26-X7th c. 

2566 Pasquine its Traunee 58b, Saint Dominick ..was 
treating with thcni for the burning of Heretiques, or how 
by some other deuise to make them away. 2590 hlARLowE 
Edvi, //, ii. ii, Why then wcele haue him priully made 
away. 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 111. i. 167 To make a^vay 
my guHtlesse Life. 26*x Burton Anat. Mel, iii. ii. v, 
h (2651) 544 Constantine Despota, made away Catharine 
his wife ..for the love of a base Scriveners daughter. 
a 2656 Rp. Hall Rem. JVhs, (1660) 415 Wicked harlots who 
.. have made away their stolen birth. 2723 Addison CKartf, 
No. X05 r 4 What Multitude of Infants have been made 
away by those who brought them into the SVorld. 2760-7* 
H. Brooke Fool o/Qual. (1809) 1. 142 They would.. make 
him away by pistol, or poison. 

reji. 2582 Pettie Gunzzo’s Civ, Conv. 1. (1586) 4 b. Other 
sortes . . that haue made themselues awaie by the meanes 
either of. water, or fire, or sword, 1654 Gataker Disc, 
Apol. ^B, I was there told by the Physician, that I must 
wnollie forbear Preaching, unless I would wilfullie make 
away myself, 0x684 Roab. Bail. (1886) YI. 621 She, for 
love of the Groom, fell into Despair, and in conclusion made 
herself away. 2698 Christ Exalted § 61. 50 They would 
make away themselves immediately, if possible. 

+ b. To destroy (a thing). Obs, 

2566 in Peacock Eng, Ch. Furniture (1866) 66 A Mass 
book w*^ all such books of papistrie ar abolished made awaie 
and defaced. 02600 Shaks, xi, If all were minded 
£o, the times should cease And threescoore yeare would 
make the world arvay. 1650 Trapp Comm. Lev. xiii. 47 
Instruments of idolatrie are to bee destroied, and made 
awaie. 

t o. To alienate or transfer to another’s posses- 
sion ; to dispose of, get rid of. Obs, 

2580 Hollyoand Treas. Fr, Tong, Alienation, alienation 
or making away.^ 2600 J. Porv tr, Leo's Africa Inirod. 41 
Their slaues which they cannot make away for a good 
round price, they sell vnto the butchers, a 2640 Waller 
On Friendship bctso, Sacharissa «$• Amoret 26 Debters ... 
When they never mean to pay, . . ’]^ some friend make all 
away. 2742 Richardson Pamela II. 22 Will you, said he, 
on your Honour, let me see them uncurtail’d, and not offer 
to make them away? 2855 Milman Lat, Christ, xiv. i. 
(1864) IX, 25 If usurped, or its usufruct, if not the fee, frau. 
dulenlly made away, it [Church property] had in many 
cases widely extended itself by purchase, 

d, intr. To go atvay suddenly or hastily, mh 
away; make off, 

2600^ B. JoNSON Cynthia's Rev. i. i, Deare sparke of 
beautie, make not so fast a^vay. 2639 Fuller Holy War 
v. V. (2640) 237 If there be five to one, it is interpreted 
udsdome not cowardlinesse, to make away from them. 
2787 * G. Gasibado* Horsemen 42 His horse made 

away with him whilst Gimcrack was running a match, 
2883 Black Volande II. xiL 217 Then they set out for 
home} Duncan and the gUlies making away for a sort of 
ford. 2802 ComJu Mag. Jan, xo8 The people. .are making 
aw;u* as fast as they can, 

85 . Make away with, a. To put out of the 

way; =-84 a. Often for; To kill. 

150* Townuev in Plumpton Corr, (Camden) 264 There 
a ser^'ant of yours, and a kynsman of myne, was mys* 
chcvously made away with. 2^3 Studdes Anat. Abus. ii. 
(i88a) 55 For mony 1 am persuaded they (phj*sicians] can 
^^kc au-ay with anywhom they haue accessc vnto. x628tr. 
Mathieips Power/. Fav. xx Tiberius had rcsolued to make 
away With Gertnameus.* *73^-7 tr. Keyslcr's Trav, (2760) 


MAKE. 

I. loS His relations pretend that hev-as 
poison. 1861 yml. B. Agric. See. XXIII 
nightly makes away with more mice than the 
cats. 1886 Stevenson Dr. yekyll viii, He «as 
with, eight days ago, when we heard him ay oat nl'TS 
name of God. 

«/7. 1666^ PErY.s Z)tat3' 04 Feb., It seem, rf,, . 
endeavouted to make away with herself often t-oi r.' * 
Good-n. Ilian i, These were the very woids c( iS 
to me not a week before he made atray (["M 
1856 Reade A^<wfr/«>Za/exU,Hev,asahmic,j.,j^ 
have made away with himself anj’ivhere. 

b. To remove from its rightful place orontt. 
ship; to get rid of; to dissipate, squanderf^Sic',. 

to destroy fraudulently. ^ ’ 

2691 tr. Emiliantte's Frauds Row. Monks 
will not be difficult to conceive, how the Roman Cler^ci 
make away with these vast Revenues they are posscftei'S 
2760-7* H. Brooke Foolo/Qual. (1809) 1. 243 They wjsM 
..make away with the effects. 2781 D. Wiuiju’s tr 
Voltaire's Dram. IPks. ll. 132, Iwill make aii-ay with r- 
castle and dowry to support the cause. (iuiini 
Past d* Rr. u. 2, ‘ Thirteen pence sterling’, this was rbt 
the Convent got from Lackland, for all the viciuah her' 
lus had made away wiili. 2849 hlACAULAV Hist, Er.;. t 

II. 572 He had burned the writs, made away witlite 
seal [etc.]. 2873 Ad 36 & 37 Piet. c. 77 § 26 Ifany vexa 
designedly make.s away with.. any thing issued to hb is 
a volunteer. 2883 Hath. S. Macquoid Her Saihr Lett 
HI. vir. XV. 225 It's an ugly thing to make away with alfttc, 
289* Temple Nov. 298 Hendrik had made aa-aysith 
his stepbrother's money. 

86. Make down. a. Sc. To vtah dovm M\ 

* to fold do%vn the 'bed-clothes, so as to make h 
ready for being entered ’ (Jam.). 

1816 Scott A ndq. xxv, We’se mak ye doivn a bed el the 
lodge, a 2835 Hogg Tales d* Hh, (1837) III. 199 Betty, cr 
dear, make down the bed, 

b. To refashion sons tofitasraallerTrearc. 

Mod, The eldest girl’s frocks can be made down for ha 
sisters. 

87 . Make forth, d* a. irans. To complete the 
preparation or equipment of. Sc. 

1496 Ld. Treas. Acc, Scot, (2877) 1. 262 Itemj gemhe 
the Lard of Balgony to maik furth this coit, iij <l!is d 
rellous. 1497 Ibid, 339 Item, giffin to Thom Barkarx'.d 
johne Lam to yas to Home, to mak furth the 
there iiij lib. iiij s, 

f "b. To send forth, (Cf. sense 55.) Ois. , _ 
c 2470 Gn7v. G (^cl. 220, 1 rede ye mak furth one dm, 
mekar of mode. v ‘/u 

t c. To issue (a' commission, debenture). Oes, 
1640 tr. Verdere's Rom. Rom. III. ersThisgreg Mcajri 
, .made forth Commissions. 2666 in loih Ret. Httt.^> 
Comm, App. v. 6 His hlaieslie’s Auditor*Gene«ll 
make forth debentures for what is due to the petitwnef. 

fd. iutr. To go forward, ' adrance, set oat} 
(of a boat) to put out. Obs, • . 

2594 Kyd Cornelia v. 242 When Wolucs. .Make fJrti 
amongst the flock. 2599 Shaks. Heit. V, n. iv. 5. 

7rfl. C, V. X. 2$. a 26x0 Healey Cebes (1636) 149 As stu^ 
doe, that having unlaided their fraught make 
for a new volace. 26*5 Bacon Ess., l/sutyiaw ^ 
prouide, that while we make forth, to that whirls 
we meet not, with that which is worse, rtxoxo — ^ - 
Ail. (1900) 2 Ther made forth to us a small Boate. 

88. Make in. fa* tracts. ?To carry in. (i-h 

inahe otti, 91 a.) Obs. t • i 

a 2483 Liber Nigeria Househ. O^. (1790) ^5 
be remembered tom.ake in the Kinges doggettcs,.« 
as it pleseih the King the prince to come or goe* , . 

b. iutr. To go in towards a particular pom , 
to intervene in an action; to join in. a fray; T 
strike in in a conversation ; in Kciwkiug (sec qc - 

X57S Turberv. .Fa«/w«rrV 261 Unhood your 
the end that when she espielh the Hearon sht may 

and if she do so, make in apace to succour ni . r 

CHAr.MAN//farfxv.'492 While tnese made-in [G{. < ^ (j 

to spoy le his armes. 262* D rayton T)e«pc. 

Marbrooke makelhdn, toher [rtr. the Severn 

26** Beaum. & Fl. Sea Vvy. i. 

land, .sir; pray let’s make in! *®34 ^ssincer * ^ 

v.iii, Make in, loggerhead ; my son fights like a crag • 

EA^LMos>utr.Bocca/tni''sAdvis./r.Parnass.\u^^J^ 

C09 To the succor whereof, all the inhabitants aio g 
siae made in. 2B28 Scott P. M. Perth r,i.g |- 

ment of delay, Ramorncy whispered to Dwiningi Jj 

knave, with some objection '. 2865 G. F • ^ 

281 it is ever a gallant gentleman who thus ma 
Longtrt. Jllag. Sept. 500 The HW" {" '.j 

for Corunna. 2897 Encycl. Sport 1. 373 9.,.^ 

(of the falconer), to go up to a hawk after It lias 

89 . Make off. +a. tram. To dispose ol. - 

. <22649 WiNTHRor Neio Eng. >5 * 

subsist here, and thereupon made off his csiaic. 

casks through the bung-holes. , 

c. Jiarm.,:^. To fatten (Iambs) (or the 

1851 7r»/. B. Agric. See. XII. IJ. 395 
make off their own flock instead of ///r/. XlH-i: 

to feeders, they choose a small breed. i5® 

6o The Iambs are. .made off fat, early m cvef)*’ 

/Wf/. Ser. 11. IV. XI. 264 Nosioreslock..ise>«5' 

thing being made off for the hutclicr. cnddet^lf' 

I intr. To depart or leave a ir 

often with a disparaging implication, to 
nin away ; to decamp, ‘ bolt 
1709 Steele raZ/rr So. 85 r 5 JSv. 
Occasion to make off. 1787 'C.Gamsado Acee-‘ 
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(1809) 29 Should your horse prove, what is properly termed 
too many for you, and make off. x8os cf H. M, S, 
Bcllehte 21 Oct. in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. 164 
notCt Several of the Enemy’s ships making otT to leeward. 
1847 Marryat Chitdr. N. Forest xi, [He] perceived that 
the bull had not made off with the rest of the cattle. *889 
G. Gissmc Nether World I. xii. 272 He..madeoff atarun. 

e. To make off with \ to decamp with (some- 
thing) in one’s possession. Also, to make off with 
oneself—^, 

• 1820 J. Gifford Eng, Lnwyeriuxuu 216 Although 
the thief do not quite make off with them. 2856 J, H. 
Newman Callhta xxviii. 249 He was quite easy about 
Agellius, who had, as he considered, successfully made off 
with himself. x86s Dickens Mut. Fr. lit. vii, Mr. Wegg 
had seen the minion surreptitiously making off with that 
hottle. 1890 Standard 14 Apr. 2/6 The girl had made off 
with her employer’s money. 

• 90 . Make on. a. trans. To make (afire), dial. 

• 2634 Ruthf.rford Lett. (1862) I. 110 The Lord is making 
on a fire in Jerusalem. • 1777 Sir Hunter yrnl. (1894) 
26 We had got.. a fire made on in our little room. 1883 
Howells Silas Lapham (1891) I. 63 I’ll be the death of 
that darkey, .if he don't stop making on such a fire. 1893 
Jllusir. Lond. Nexvs Chrislm. Na 23/2 To * make on ’ a good 
fire at nightfall. 

b. intr. To go forward, proceed ; to hasten on. 
i 5 o 8 YorJesh. Trag. 1. viiL 214 Up, up and struggle to 
thy horse ; make on, 1622 Bacon Heiu Vtl 33 The Earle 
of Lincolne . .resolued to make on where the King was, and 
to giue him battaile. ' a 1677'BARROW Serm. Wks. 1716 I. 2 
He that knows his way;. makes on merrily and carelessly. . 
to his journey’s end. 1719 De Foe Cmsoe i. iii, We made 
on to the southward. 2^9 M. Arnold Sick King Bokhara, 
Send him away. Sirs, and make on. x8^ Graphic Summer 
No. 24/2 He made on in his headlong flight.^ 

91 . Make out. i* a. ifnns. In various physical 
sensed; {a) tr. L. exetrttere, to build up; (^) to 
fake or carry out (cf. make in, 88 a) ; {c) to send 
out (cf. sense 55) ; to throw out (cards) from 
one's hand = lay out (Lat 56 k), Obs. 

1382 Wyclip Prov. xiv. i The wise womman bildeth vp 
hir hous ; the vnwise the maad out [Vulg. exsiniciani\. 
destro^e. <21483 Liber Niger in Housch. Ord. (1790) 71 
Noe yomanof this office, .to here or make oute of this office 
any hreade but by knowledge of the brevour. 15^ Daus 
tr. Sleidatie's Conwi. 109 He fel into the lappes of our 
horsemen, which were made out \\^fuerani cmissi\ to kepe 
hym from the spoyle. 15^ Grafton Chron. I. 142 The 
Londoners hearing of their doings, made out a certaine 
number of men of armes, who.. put the Danes from that 
Tower. 2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 343 He . . made 
out certaine pinnaces, . for to observe what.. landing places 
there were. j68o Cotton Compi. Gamester vlii. (ed. 2) 76 
He that deals makes out the best Cards he can for his 
Crib, and the other the worst. 

b. To draw up (a list, a document, etc.) ; to 
make a draft of ; to write out (a bill, cheque, etc.). 

1465 Marc. Paston in P. Lett. II. ax8 They have mad 
oute bothe warantes and suPerscdlas, *472-3 Polls 0/ 
PartU VI. 42/x So alwey that every of the seld Writtes be 
made oute xx dales or more, afore the seid day of appar* 
aunce lymyted. 1770 P. Burton Pract. Crt. Excheq. 18 
The Inquiry is made out by the Clerk in Court, who pays 
only Two Shillings to the Master for signing, &c. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 278, I was myself forming and 
making out the necessary designs for.. the balcony, xSox 
Xt.CMrielWs Myst. Husb. 1.125 His Lordship inquired 
whether he had paid the bill. Mt Is being made out, I am 
informed, Sir.* 2825 Ne^o Monthly Mag. XVL 557 The 
Duke had obliged the Duchess to receive Lady Denham 
as one of her ladies of the bedchamber; but just before her 
appointment was made out, she died. 1885 Mrs. C. L, 
PtRKis Lady Lovelace I. xvi. 237 The cheque which I had 
made out. 1893 Laio Times XCV. 34/2 The accounts gene- 
rally took some three or four weeks to make out. 

c. (a) To succeed in accomplishing ; to effect, 
achie^-e. Now Sc. Also absol. in certain games : 
To make the score prescribed by the rules as bring- 
ing the game to an end. 

1535 CovERDALE Ecclus. xxxvili. 28 He hath set his itiinde 
there vpon, that he wyll make out his worke. 1634 Massin- 
ger Very Woman iii. v. Now she is at a cold scent. Make 
out yourdoubles, Mistress. O well hunted, Thal'sshe. 2680 
Cotton Compi. Gamester{e^.sl) 89 And if one and thirty be 
not made, then he that play'd last and is nearest one and thirty 
without making out^must set up one. 2706 Dc Foe Jur-e 
Etv. x. 17 ttefe, To implore'the Gods'that he might never 
enter that City, which they foresaw he would act the Fury 
in, and fill it with Blood and Slaughter, which he effectually 
made out. 2774 Kames Hist. Man 11. xi, IL 65 People 
there [in a populous city] seldom make out the usual time 
of life. 2824 Miss Ferrier Inker, xxiv, I shall make out 
my visit to you yet. 1827 Examiner 246/1 Harley, as too 
frequently happens to this mercurial comedian, has to make 
out his own part of a roguish innkeeper as well as he Is able. 
2840 Carlyle v, (1858) 309 BjTon, born rich and 

noble, raadeout even less than Bums, poor and plebeian.' . 

( 3 ) To manage, make shift, to do something. 
Also absol. to make shift, get along ; to succeed; 
thrive ; to get on (well, badly). Also to make it 
out. Chiefly U.S. 

1609 Jonson Silent Woman v. i, It is the price and esti- 
mation of your vertue only, that hath embarqu'd mee to 
this aduenture; and I could not but make out to tel! yoiL 
2776 Abigail Adams in Fam. Lett. (1876) 180 , 1 would not 
have you anxious about me. I make out better than I did. 
*776 T. Adams 231 .Axmidst these interruptions, how shall 
I make out to write a letter? 2807 P. Gass Jrnl.^'s We .. 
made out to get enough of drift wood to cook with. 2800 
W. Irvjng Kuickerb. (1861) 42 She made out to accomplisn 
her voyage in a ven’ few months, and came to anchor at 
the mouth of the Hudson. 2820 in Life ff Lett. (1864) 
II. 30, I wish you would .. let me know .. how you and 
Murray make out together. 2852 Hawthorne in N. 


Hawthorne ff Wife (1885) 1 . 396 To whom ts Dora married, 
and how is she making out? 2862 Dickens Gt. Expect, xxi, 
I am rather bare here, but I hope you'll be able to make 
out tolerably well till Monday. 2892 Harpers Mag. Mar. 
574/ r, ‘ I don’t believe you will be satisfied in heaven ; you 
will find it too monotonous'. * Ob, I shall make out, I’m 
sure ’. 2894 Outing {U. S.) XXIV. 253/2 , 1 have made out 
to sleep with tolerable comfort in a cave. 

• d, f To compensate (a lack, defect, disadvan- 
tage) ; .to supply (what is wanting) ; to supply the 
deficiencies of, to eke out. Obs. Also intr. (? rare) 
to make up, compensate for. 

2629 Earle Microcosm,, Insolent Man (Arb.) 85 Such 
men are of no merit at all: but make out in pride what they 
want in worth. 2642 Sir T. Browne Retig. Med. i. (1856) 
29 Our wilU_ must be our performances, and our intents make 
out our Actions. 1649 Milton Eikon. xxiv. 196 One mans 
defects cannot be made out .. by another mans abilities. 
2665 Drydew Ltd. Emp. iv. i. (1668) 39 Make out the rest,— 
I am disorder'd so I know not farther what to say or do : 
— But answer me to what you think I meant. 2699 T. Brown 
in R. L’Estrange Erasm. Cotloq. 42 And if such a Disaster 
happen'd to him, he did not fait to make it out one way or 
other at Home. 2700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. 11 . 847 When 
the Lyon’s Skin alone would not serve turn, he knew how 
to make it out with that of the Fox. 1709-10 Steele Taller 
No. 128 f 5 What I want in Length, I make out in Breadth. 
2801 tr, GabriellPs Afyst. Husb. III. 104 [She] only 
lamented she had not something better to ofer them, but 
promised to make it out at dinner. 1850 L. Hunt in Tail's 
Mag. XVII. 570/2 Conscious of not having all the strength 
he wished, he endeavoured to make out for it by violence 
and -pretension. 1891 Leeds Merc. 3 Oct. 3/7 [They] are 
becoming listless and indifferent, supposing that someone 
will make out for them. 

fe. Of an item in a series: To complete (a 
certain total) ; also, of several items, to amount 
collectively to. Obs. 

*S 3 S Coverdale Ezek. i. 2 The fifth daye off the Moneth 
made out the fyfth yeare off kynge loachims captiuyte. 
2572-2 Keg, Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. II. 112 Thesowme 
of fyve hundrith and fifty merkis, with the thrid of the 
provestrie of Methven, makand out in the haill V" merkis. 

f. To make complete; to get together with 
difficulty or by degrees. 

2791 Burke App. Whigs Wks. VI. 48 They, .must make 
out a scanty subsistence with the labour of their hands. 
1828-32 Webster S.V., Hepromised to pay, but was notable 
to make out the money or the whole sum. 2862 Dickens 
Gt. Expect, xxxvii, He by little and little made out this ele- 
gant and beautiful property. 1879 M. Pattison Milton 
xii. 262 Adding to them, with a view to make out a volume, 
his college exercises. 

g. To fill up or while away (the time) with 
some occupation. ? Obs. 

2809 Mackin Gil Bias lit. vl. f x To make the most of 
the precious moments, and.. to make out the time agreeably. 
2823 Jane Austen Lett. (2884) II. 196 We were obliged to 
saunter about anywhere, .to make out the time. 2849 Alb. 
Smith Pottleton Leg. (repr.) 76 To dore, or otherwise make 
out the time, until the first train went bacla 

h. To represent or delineate clearly or in detail ; 
now only in Atrf. f Also of things ; To form the 
figure of (t 7 ^j.), 

2646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. 111, xxiv. 270 Hippopo- 
tamus. .so little resembleth an horse, that.. in all, except the 
feet, it better makes out a swine. 2647 Saltmarsh Spark. 
Glory (1847) 127 God . , would make out himself in an image 
in this Creation. 2674 N. Fairfax Bitlk ff Sclv. 117 It may 
be objected. That a wheel of manilbid rims whirl’d upon its 
axUtree, would make out uneven bows of circles. - 2784 J. 
Barry in Lcct, Paint, v, (1848) 179 AU ihe parts of oDjects 
exposed to the light, .appear more made out and determined, 
than the parts in shadow. 282$ Nno Monthly Mag. XV. 
534 Its dumb show is very eloquent and impressive; its 
story is fully made out to the eye. i86» Thornbury Turner 
I, XQ9 The foliage of the ash-trees in the foreground is not 
at all made out, out is washed in , . with hardly any details. 
2873 Handbk. Piet. Art (ed. z) 194 Proceed to 

make out the two distant hills by' putting in quick triangular 
..touches. Ibid., That want is expressed by the words 

* making out’. That is to say, you %vant additional facts, 
principally of form. 

I . To establish by evidence, argument, or inves- 
tigation; to demonstrate, prove. Also colloq. 
esp. in How do yoti make that 17///.?= By what pro- 
cess do you arrive at that conclnsion? Also with 
clause as obj. 

2658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, i. rs If it could be made 
out that Adam was burled near Damascus. 2660 tr. Amy- 
raldus' Treat, cone. Retig. ii. iii. 197 They are.. at a loss 
..to make out whence they leam’t that God is powerful. 
266a Stillincfl. Orig. Saer. in. iv. § 13 What they only 
touch at, we shall endeavour to make out more at large. 
2664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 29 "That all Vegetables have 
a constant perspiration, the continual dispersion of their 
odour makes out. ^ 2794 Palev Evid. 11. vL § 36 {1817) 
265 That in /ruth it was so, is made out by a variety of 
examples which the wirings of Josephus furnish. 2803 Pic 
Nic No. 4 (1806) I. 244 How do these gentlemen make out 
their case? 2M3 Lavs Rep. 21 Q. Bench Div. 5^7 A subor- 
dinate judge is liable to an action for slander, if malice is 
clearly made out. 2887 L. Carroll Game of Logie iv. 93 
‘ That lets me into a little fact about you, you know'l ’ 
/Why, bowdoyou make ibat out? younei'er beard me 
play’ the organ?* 2892 Sat. Rev. 8 Oct. 429/2 It would be 
easy to make out a strong case for the contention. 

J. To claim to have proved, or to try to prove 
(something to be true); to make to appear, to 
represent, pretend. With clause as obj., or tvith 
obj. and complement, or itif. 

2658-9 Burton's Diary (2828) IV. 43 There is a Petition 
In some person’s hands touching this buriness.' They make 
it out that their right n-as in the lime of Henry* VI. 2B32 


Examiner 27/2 What, Sir, would you make me out a 
Radical? 2855 Prescott Philip II, iv. (2857) 65 Making 
him out.. as much of an Englishman as possible. 2862 
Mrs. H. Wood East Lynne in. xiii, It seems they wTint to 
make out now that _Dlck never murdered Hallijohn. 2872 
Butler Eresvhon viii. 68, I certainly did not make myself 
out to be any better than I \\’as. 2873 Black Pr. Thule xL 
377 She is not nearly so soft as she tries to medee out. x^x 
Spectator May’, Mr. Hutton was certainly careless as to 
figures, ihough not so careless as Dr. Abbott makes out. 
xmzA. E. W. Mason Four Feathers xiv. 233, ‘I was not 
thinking of that', Ethne exclaimed, 'when I asked why we 
must wait. That makes me out most selfish 

k. To find out the meaning of; to discover the 
drift of; to arrive at an understanding of; to inter- 
pret for -oneself; to decipher, succeed in reading; 
+ to understand dr ‘take’ (an author) in a par- 
ticular way {pbsi ) ; to understand the behaviour 
of (a person). Also (with clause or obj. and inf.), 
to discover, find out 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. 1. 277 By this 
Chronology are many Greeke authors to be understood ; 
and thus is Martinus Crusius to be made out, when [etc.]. 
2688 Boyle Final Causes Nat. Things iv. 142 To suppose 
Him to have made such things for a particular end, which we 
cannot make out to be in any considerable measure worthy 
of his wisdom. ^ 2709 Felton Dissert. Classicks (1718) 145 
Your Antiquaries make out the most ancient Medals from 
a leiter and some Pieces of Letters, . . u’ith great Difficulty’ 
to be discerned upon the Face or Reverse. 2773 Goldsm. 
She Stoops to Conq, iv, (Globe) 669/(i, I would not lose 
the rest of it [sc. a letter) for a-'guinea. Here, mother, 
do you make it out. ^ 27^ ‘G. Gambado' Ann. Horsemen 
xvii. (1809) 235 His shouts (which, from what I can 
make out from the Girl’s imitations of them, much re- 
sembled the war-hoops of the Indians). 2859 Jephson 
Brittany iii. 35 He could not make out what the police 
wanted. 2863 Bacchot Biog. Stud. 208 To those who had 
an opportunity of accurately observing Sir George Lewis 
there was no difficulty ia making him out. 2867 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) I. vi. 528 As far as it is possible to make 
out anything from the tangled mazes of history’ and legend. 
287s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 103, I made out, as I thought, 
that he was a stranger with whom you were talking. 2883 
Sir N. Lindley in Law Times Rep. (1884) XLIX. 727/2 
They* are clearly inviting the public to come and buy, both 
wholesale and retail, as far as I can make out. 

l . To discern or discover visually; to succeed 
in perceiving or identifying (something not easily 
visible). Also with clause as obj., and with obj, 
and inf. or complement. (Cf, 22.) 

*754 Richardson Grandison (1776) VI. 193 , 1 always think 
when I see those badgerly virgins fond of a parrot,..or a 
la;> dog, that their imagination makes out husband and 
children in their animals. 1B05 Sir E. Berry 13 Oct. in 
Nicolas Disp. Nelson. Vll. 217 note. The ship that 
bore down to us I soon made out to be a Three-decker. 
2847 Marryat Childr, N. Forest xi, At last he thought that 
he could make out a human figure lying at the bottom [of 
the pit). 2872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxx. 406 Minute dots 
that YOU can make out to be sheep. 2889 Doylb Micah 
Clarke xxxl. 325 By the aid of a glass I was able to make 
out their lines and camp. 2892 Temple Bar Dec, 582 In 
the darkness he made out a shra by the path. 

m. intr* To go, start, or sally forth; to get 
away, to esbape, ? Now only dial. 

1558 Phaer AEncid iv. (2573) L b, Set sailes aloft, make 
out with ores, in ships, in boates, in fmmes. C2583 Hayf.s 
in Hakluyt's Vey. (2589) 692 Making out from this danger, 
we sownded one while seuen fathome, then fiue falhome, 
then fete.).., At last we rccouered. .in some despaire, to sea 
roome enough. 2602 Shaks. Twel. N. 11. v. 65 Seauen of 
my people with an obedient start, make out for him. a 2632 
'IV I’aylor GoiCs yudgem. 11. xviii. (1642) 240 The Lion 
made out for Iiis prey, a 2703 Borkitt On N. TV, Luke ii. 
20 A gracious soul no sooner hears where Christ is, but 
instantly makes out after him. 2847 L. Hunt Men, Women, 

B. I. ix. 253 Poor Abbott. .rushes forth for the .second 
lime, and makes out as fast as he can for a third coffee-house. 
2884 ‘ R. Boldrewood’ Melb. Memories xxii. 157 The ruder 
portion of the herd * made out ’ that u-ay. 

n. To extend in a particular direction or for a 
specified distance. (Cr. 7-ib.) rare. 

2743 PococKE Descr. q/" East I. 25 From the north end . . 
the foot of the hill makes out to the river. 2860 Merc. 
Marine Mag. VII. 198 At the N. W, end of San Nicolas 
heavy breakers make out 2^ miles. 

92. Maio over, a, tram. To hand over {pro- 
perly, by a formal agreement) ; to transfer the pos- 
session of (a thing) from oneself to another. 

1546 O. Johnson in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser, ii. 11 . 17S When 
she doeth intend to occupie her monney she will lett me 
knowe for to write to Robert Androwe to make it over. 
2652 Baxter Inf. Bapi. 23 The mercies that Christ ^th 
purchased for ihei'r Children, and made over 
2762-72 H. Walpole kfrtue's Anted. Paint. (17^1 UI. 
270 Being persuaded to make it [a fortune] over to his son. 
1879 M. J. (juEST Led. Hist. Eng. xxL 206 He made over 
the whole free kingdom of England to the Pope. 

Black Yolande III. xiiu 249 It is all settled no’’’* 
land made over to its rightful possessor. ,2893 rosBES- 
Mitchell Remin. Gt. Mutiny iSo My prisoner o 
sooner been made over to me than [etc]. * 

tb. spec. ‘To settle in the hands of trustee^, 

IV. ('SsS) 33 All 

Ivrdly iiustank ti-fl Vun^ ■■J?? 

ivho have try'd one Lover. Trust none again, till tUMve 

made over. Hid. Oht 

.o'?Jl i^pTof'fkTh.SS ’by - h'a. i have already made 
over to my neck. 
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d. To remake, refashion. Now only V-S. 

1693 CoLMEE SST. Mor. StibJ.u. (1703) 59 Age and youth 
can never be made over or adjusted. Nothing but time 
can take away years or give them. 1883 Howells Woman's 
Reason xii. II. 4 She madd'over all her bonnets and dresses. 
1884 Democr.^ etc, (1887) 26 We have taken from 

Europe . • the most turbulent of her people, and have made 
them over into good citizens. 1899 R. \V. Trine In Twit 
with the Infinite (1903) 50 That the entire human .structure 
can be completely changed, made over, within a period of 
less than one year. 

f e. inlr. = come over (Come 66 a). Obs. 

1488 Paston Lett. III. 344 And they had nott seylyd not 
paste vj. leges butt they aspied a Frencheman, and the 
Frencheman mad over to them. 

+ 93. Malre tlirough. intr, I'o go through. Obs, 

x6o6 Marstqn Sophonisba ii, ti. Wks. 1856 I. 172 Then 
amaine Make through to Scipio;’ he yields safe abodes. 
1628 RuTHERronn Lett. (1862) I.' 42, I doubt not but that, 
if hell were betwixt you-and Christ, as a river n-hich ye 
behoved to cross ere you could come at Him, but ye would 
willingly put in your foot and make through to be at Him. 
x825'89 Jamieson, To Mak threnu wp^ to finish, to come to 
a conclusion, after surmounting all difficulties; as, ‘He 
maid throw wi’ his sermon after an unco pingle 
+ 94. Make to. inir. To set to work. Sc. Obs, 
1563 WiNZET Wks. (1890) II. 4 Quhilkis being done., 
makis he to without delay. 1570 Satir, Poems Re/orm. 
^ii. gi First on the feildis mak schorlly to. • 157a Ibiti. xx.xi. 
12 How sone 1 vnderstude the cace, 1 maid me to frahand. 
«x662 R. Baillie Lett. (1775) IE 36 (Jam.) Sundry other 
shires are making to. 

+ 95. Make together, irons. To compound. 

*535 CovERDALE Ecclus. xlix. I Whan the Apotecary 
maketh many precious swete smellynge thinges together. 

98. Makeup. + a. irons. To build, erect ^a 
tower, city, etc.). Obs. 

CX400 Destr. Troy 275 Argus made vp a mekyll ship. 
c xAoo Ram. Rose 7060 And he couthe thurgh his .sleight Do 
maken up a tour of height, Merlin 39 Than com- 

aunded Voriiger the werkemen to make vp the toure the 
slrengtst that myght be devised. 1490 Ca.xton Encydos 
xvi. 63 He fonde eneas . . all ocupyed for to make vp the 
cytee of cartage. 

f b. To build up (a bank, etc.) again where it has 
■Jallen away; to repair (an earthwork, fence, etc.) 
by filling up gaps. Obs. 

1468 Peebles Charters etc. (1872) 158 Mychell of Forest 
sail mak wp hys syd dyk fra his bern to the yet wythin viij 
dayis. 1553 Wriotheslev Citron. (Camden) II. 102 The 
worke. .was begun to be made up agayn with breke. 1576 
in \V. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 385 By the default of 
the..Cytte in not meakinge up the..bancks. 1585 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholay's ifoy. I. xix. 22 b, That whiche 
was beaten downe..the assieged made vp a^.aine.^ 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 863 The Christians in the 
meane time made up their breaches with earth, [etc.] x6xx 
Bidlc Ezek. xlii. 5 Yee haue not gone vp into the gaps, 
neither made vp the hedge for the house of Israel. 

c. To supply (deficiencies) ; to make complete, 
(a) To fill up what is wanting to ; to supply the 
deficiencies of; to complete (a given number, 
quantity, period, etc.), f Also pass, to be made up, 
to be completed in form or growth. 

a 1568 Ascham SchoUm. it. (Arb.) 138 Now to know, what 
Author doth medle onelie with some one. .member of elo- 
quence, and who doth perficelie make vp the whole bodie. 
*594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. xiv. § 2 Before the full and com- 
plete measure of things necessaiie be made vp. Ibii. ii. viii. 
S 5 Whatsoeuer to make vp the doctrine of mans saluation 
is added, as in supply of the scriptures vnsufficiencie, we 
reicct it. ^ XS79 Beard^ Theatre God's yttdgem. (1612) 490 
[Hejpassing that nightin great distresse, the next day made 
vp his wicked and miserable end. 1594 Shaks. Rich. ///, 
I. i. 21 Sent before my lime Into this breathing World, scarse 
halfe made vp. i6xx — Cymb. iv. ii. log Being scarse made 
vp, I meane to man. 16x2 BacoN Ess.^ Beautv (Arb.) 2x2 
For no youth can be comely, but by pardon, and considering 
the youth, as to make vp the comlinesse. 1629 Milton 
Hymn Ratio, xiij, And with your ninefold harmony Make 
up full consort to ih’ An:;elike .symphony. 1641 J. Jackson 
True Ex>ang, T, 11. 137 Lastly, I will make up the Decade 
with a meaner person,. .Elizabeth Folks. x6sx Life Father 
. Sarpi (1676) 28 Not only from being verst, but consummate, 
and made up in all sorts of Learning. 1656 Cowley 
DayideU i. Note 14 There are some Places in him [Virgil], 
which 1 dare almost swear have been made up . . by the putid 
Officiousness of some Grammarians. .1793 Regal Rambler 
47 Paper is thrown in to make up the weight. 1870 
* Cavendish Card Essays, etc. 189 When people are asked 
to make up a rubber. x 833 J. Pavn Myst. Mirbrid^e I. v. 
84 He will make up our game of lawn tennis , . three is 
aUva\% an awkward number. 1892 Monthly Packet May 
575 I hey. .decided to sell the cow in order to make up the 
rent. x8^ U. Bridges Feast of Bacchus i. 234 'Twill make 
our numbers up. 

{fi) t To bring up lo (a given number, expressed 
by numeral compl.) Also, to raise (a sum) 

io a larger sum. 

1629 J. Cole Of Death 195 His deceased children were 
alive still in heaven; and the ten more given him here 
made them up twenty. X7X9 De Foe Cr»<x<v (1840) 11. vi! 
124 At first, I dkiribuied linen sufficient to make cveiy one 
of them four .shins ; and, at ihe Spaniard s reque.st, after- 
wards made them up six. lllustr. Lond. Rews 28 June 

814/3 We makes up the income of Ins wifc..to /2000 per 
annum. 

if) To make good, to compensate -for (some- 
thing that is wanting); to supply (a deficiency). 
Phrases, io make up Xlosf) ground, leeway, 

1538 Elvot Dict.^ Supfleo ..Hq make vp that whiche 
lacketh. x6fe Ikcelo Benth'. + Ur. 1. (1682) 27 This he 
;>crformed with such accurate Skill, tliat it made up whatso- 
ever he wanted of Forcc.^ xCSSUxmisttc Leti.Pres.Si. I taly 
x22‘Thc Clergy, .had neither learning nor vertue but made 
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Up all Defects by a slavish Obsequiousness, xjrxx Addison 
Sped. No. 127 f 2 What they have lost in Height they 
make up in Breadth. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. iv, What the 
conversation wanted in wit was made up in laughter. 18x2 
L. M. HAWKiNs(r/f«^Gfr/r. IV.lxviii. 25 [The .Almighty] 
never forgets us; xt’s all made up to u.s one time or the 
other. 1837 Onl. ^ Reg, Harzmrd Uutv. 10 Recitations 
omitted may be made up with the assent of the Instructer, 
at any lime within the term, in which they occur. X862 
Temple Bar's'll. 397 Should the confessor order him to 
make up the injury done to the treasury? 1882 Edna 
Lvall Donovan xUi, He had large arrears of sleep to make 
up. X890 Sat. Rev. 3X May C68/2 After getting a very 
indifferent start, she made up ground at the Bushes. 1890 
Illustr, sport. ^ Dram, Netos 10 May 279/2 The huntsman 
. . is now rapidly making up lost ground. 

{d) inlr. To compensate for, atone for, 

171X Steele Sped, No. 33 t 1 Daphne.. found .her self 
obliged to acquire some Accomplishments to make up for 
the want of those Attractions. ^ X774 Foote Cozeners iii. ii. 
(177S) 70 You may renew hostilities and make up for lost 
time, as soon as you are out of the house. , x8s6 J[. H. New- 
man Callisla (xSSsJ 274 If we have been wanting^ in. due 
consideration for him, we now trust to make up for it. 1859 
Jephson ii. 16 A lovely view made up to me for 

the sights and smells. 1879 Southey \. 132 Southey 

made up in weight for what was wanting in measure. xBSp 
ilus. E. Ken.nard Landing a Prize l.xi. 191 She does not 
attempt to make up for lost ground. 

d. Irons, To fill up (an opening or gap) ; to 
stop up (a hole or passage) ; to shut, or fasten up 
(a door, a house). Now chiefly dial. 

1582 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec, Oxford 435 Nayles 
and woorkmanshippe to make uppe the hole in the walle, 
1603 B. Jonson Sejanus i. ii, IVc must make up our eares 
'gainst these assaults Of charming tongues. 1655 Stanley 
Hist, Philos. (1687) .12/2 Some say that the old channel 
was quite made up. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. iv, I made up 
the entrance, which till now 1 had left open, x^x Trench 
Parables (1803) 334 The house is made up for the night, 
baned and bolted. x886 Chesh, Gloss., Make up..{^ to 
repair, to close up. ‘You mun mak yon gap up*. 1886 
S. W. Line. Gloss, s.v., ‘The silt soon maks up the pipes'. 
1889 N. IV. Line. Gloss., Make up. (1) To fasten up. To 
shut up. 1891 Law Times XC. 395/1 The hind proceeded 
to make up the gap by placing wooden rails on the side 
next the glebe land. 

e. + To close up (a letter) ; to wrap up (an 
article) ; to put together (a parcel) of goods. 

1626 Massinger Rom, Actor iv. i, I brib'd the boy that 
did conuey the letter, And, hauing perus’d it, made it vp 
againe. 1709 Brit. Apollo 11. No. 70. 3/2 [Paper] to make 
up Soap in. 1823 Examiner 802/2, 1 was making up a 
parcel. 1832 Ibid, 617/1 Mails will be made up at the 
Post-office for.. Lisbon every Tuesday. 1889 Stevenson 
Master of B.x.ijj Making up his portmanteau fora voyage. 

f. To put together, construct, compound. 

(fl) To put together a substance ormalerial into 
a particular form : the obj. being either the word 
denoting the substance or that denoting the form. 

1530 Palsor. 632/1 Nowe that I have made up my cockes 
I wyll carye in as fast as 1 can. 1^27 Arbuthnot Tables 
Anc. Coins etc. 304 A Catapotium is a Medicine that is. . 
most commonly made up in Pills. 1852 JVh/. K, Agric. 
Soc. XIII. 1. 40 If proper care is taken in ‘making up * the 
butter formed from cream slighlly acescent. 1859 Ibid. 
XX. I, 45 The hay Is sometimes made up into bundles. 
x86x Temple Bar III. 250 Some curious tricks of the trade 
are practised in making up false hair. Ibid. 234 The best 
coiffeurs .,hz,y\T\^ a secret of making up a lady's head lo 
las: for three months. 

(/)) To make (a garment, etc.) by fitting and 
sewing pieces of material cut out for the purpose ; 
also, lo fit together (pieces of material) to form a 
garment, etc. ; to make (cloth) into clotliing. 

1672 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (x886) II. 295 For 
making up y« Sarcenet Curtain, 1672 Villiers (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Rehearsal m. i, (Arb.) 69 [A tailor says] If 1 
can’t make up all the work I cut out, I shan't want Journey- 
men to help me. 1709 Loud. Gaz. No. 4577/4 A wrought 
Gown stitch'd upon Last-India Dimely,.. not,. made up. 
1789 Mrs. Piozzi fourn. France I. 184 A .skeleton wire 
upon the head^ such as we use to make up hats. 2789 
WoLCOT (P. Pindar) Expost. Odes xi, Like mercers had 
variety of stuff For such whose turn it was to be made up. 
X855 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II, 268 Took the black silk.. to 
Catchpool . . that it might be made up. 2863 Earl Lvtto.n 
Ring of A masts vH. (1890) 135 Mother was making up some 
bandages for his hand. 1879 M . }, Guest Lcct. Hist. Eng. 
XXX. 30X They pay twenty-five times as much for making 
up the dress as the cloth cost at first. 

(r) qwvidx-passive. To admit of being made up. 
x86x Mrs. H. Wood E. Lynne 11. vii, Her striped silk, 
turned, will make up as handsome as ever. 2892 Sat. Rev. 
10 Dec. 682/1 It is a modest, unobtrusive stone, and makes 
up so well with diamonds, that [etc.]. 

{d) Irons, To compound (a substance, medi- 
cine, etc.) of different ingredients ; to mix (dotigh). 

1649 CuLPcrrER (*V/r) Physical Dircctor>* ; a Translation 
of the Dispensatory .. imposed upion all the Apothecaries 
of England to make up their Medicines by. 2699 Evelyn 
Aeeiaria x8 Omlels, m.ade up with Cream. 27x8 Free> 
thinker No, 97 y 8, I make up my own Medicines. 2824 
Examiner 10/x [She] is in the habit of making up medi- 
cines for the poor. 1829 Ibid. 589/2 'J’he prescription was 
made up by hir. Snow's assistant 2844 fml . Jl. Agrie. 
Soc. V. J. 3 .A description of flour called ' cowens,' used by 
the bakers for making up their dough. 2852 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Toni s C. xui. 225 Rachel now took down a snowy 
njoulding.bo.vrd, and.. proceeded quietly lo make up some 
biscuits. 2883 Howells IVomatis Reason xi. 1. 216 I'll give 
you a tonic. Make you up a bottle and send it to you. 

(0 To get together, collect (a company, a sum 
of money) ; to furnish by contributions from dif- 
ferent sources. 


1593 Shaks. e Hen. VI i. 40 Malt „p „ f,.. 
numbers for the matter. 1654 tr. Sculm', Curia S • 
To imbezell the treasure of the State, and <0 
Baiikes for. private uses. 1691 Locke CmiV‘£n,;P 
teresHiCnn) 92 How will the Farmer be abklotaaVe cl p 
Rent at Quarter Day 1 c 1718 Paioa LadU isB'Tle 
must make up his plum, iiyj Ptnny C}cl.K 1-1, \ 
was this .an expensive company made up for the neftji . 
for all, or nearly, all of the performers. .had 
the old one. 1B46 C. St. John Wild SferU l/MiL'l 
requires quick shooting and good walking to make c’ i 
handsome bag. 1855 htaCAULAY Hisl. £«x. iv. HI rn'h 
contribute of their substance in order to nuike up a rs 
for Jeffreys. 1880 Goldw. Smith Cenyrrii. jj Hrsnb 
tions . . combined to make up a little income for hira. ijj, 
Rahinc-Gould Gaverocks II. xxv. 59 tVe used to cidto 
parties to read plays, each taking a part. ^ 

(/) Priniins.-'X o arrange into colnmns 01 pni. 
2771 Luckombk Printing 380 Having mndc up the Hui 
of the first page, we cut it off by a rule. Uii{., 1 lt 
page being made up lo the length of the number of lire rf 
which .it IS to consist. x8g6 T. L. De Vinne Mcf't 
Mech. Excre.j Printing 421 The compobitor uas r«qu'«i 
to make up his page as soon as it was composed. 

(g) To put (coaches, etc.) together to fomi i 
train ; also, to put (a train) together. 

2864 yml. R. Agric. .Soc. XXV. 11. 372 The v,-ajgwi .. 
Mere made up into trains. SetibnersMagjihy^li'. 
The train once made ‘up ',..ils progress.. is comparaiiiclj 
simple. 

(//) + Formerly, to lay and light (a fire). Xot, 
to add fuel to (a fire already burning) soastobfp 
it at a proper * height \ 

2785 Mrs. Fletcher in //A-j/o'V 5’^m. Ivii. Vis, (i::;; 
IX. 28 The servant came in to makeup ihe fire. iSct 
Charlotte Smith Lett. Solit. Wand. 1. 93 The Ubual iys 
of bringing candles, and making up the fire, was cenaWy 
past. Ibid. 11, x68 'J‘he daughter of the poor man 
whose roof she was made up a fire in the wretched r«c 
assigned to her. 2862 Dickens Gt, Expect, Hli, I madeep 
the fire which wassiill burning. 2889 MRS.0Lml.^^'Tf«T 
Gentleman 1 1, x. X72, ‘ I might at lea.st find a decent id 
* I'll make it up in a moment, Edward. A little wood 
m.Tke it all right *. 

g. To compose, compile. 

(a) To put together in due foim; to compile, 
draw up (a list, document, etc.). 

CX374 Chaucer Troylus ni. 291 (340) And day 
chartres up to make. 2552 Huloet, Makev^ xrwA 
Shaks. Hen. VIII, i. i. 75 He makes vp the File Ofallut 
Genlr>‘. 2662 Graunt Bills of Mortality \ \ 0 ” 
the general Accompt is made up, and Printed. x8S3d</^> 
Viet, c. x6. § 6 Every future valuation roll to be maoeopra 
any county, 2892 Sat, Rev. 8 Aug. 163/1 The artragtsci 
the season, made up to Saturday last. . 

{b) To compose (a book, sermon). Pw.orcfJ.. 
. 1630.USSHER LetHt 636 ) 434. The History of Gotw- 
chalcus,.. which 1 am now a making up. 

To mak ub .. 4. To compose; as, ‘The ministers uiri'i 
makin' up his sermon.' • • .. . 

(c) To concoct, invent, fabricate (a slof}) 
Also, to compose (verses, etc.) impromptu; toim* 

provise. ^ . . .r r 

2825-80 in Jamieson. 2B47 Marrvat Childr. R d 
xiv, Well, the stor\» was not badly made up. 

Guest Aer/. Hist. Eng. iv. 28 People beg.-m to rna^c?^ 
a history of the Britons. 2880 Mrs. H. L. , i.». 

Wife 11. iv. 47 One can easily make up some 
reason. 2B92 Mrs. S. Edwards .S'err*. /^rr/rfrrrll- 

sang his verses as he made them up. 

II. 502/2 Make it up out of your Ite.id. 

Many Invent. 98, I made up a whole lot of new I % 
CO into the story, * ,».«/• ..Uttw 

h. Said of component parts, (d) 
individuals To form (a certain sum or total] cu* 
by themselves or with others. Now rare. 

2504 in Btny JVills (Camden) 96 As mych lond 
shall niakuppe the valo^ of xj m.'irc by r t lu 

londes in Watton. 254.-3 35 

As muche of the two paries residue, as sh.ill ® 
nnrt vn n f«t]l thirr!^ narte. . 2568 SHAKS. *, _ 


and make vp a full thirde parte. . j^oo -- . . 

iii. 207 'i'hat you three fooles, lackt mce loole, t • . 
thn tnessn. 1602 Mahstoh Hn/. f Mel. H. ’'Sd": 
1 have ninetcene mistresses alreadie, and } 


deigne that thou shold’st make up the ful 
ItKOMK y<rf. Creio i. Wks. 1873 1”; 355 Cash; 

Unto your former Banck, makes up in all - j -t , y i ? 

and odd pounds, x^a Stili.isch- Ortg. * j.fS 
Reckoning three Generations to make up a )• 
Richardson Clarissa III.32X 'These four Ipnt , 

Mrs. Sinclair, Miss Partington,.. Mr. Lovelace, ■ 
made up the company, 2B60 A*- 

450 The sums.. do not quite makeup ico. 

(A) To form the components of; to co 
compose ; to contribute to the formulion 0 , 
to form or produce, Freq. in passive to 
up (of certain parts). 

259a Shaks. Rom.fr ful. v. j- 4^ Old cake< K ^ 

thinly scattered, to make vp a shew. *593 ..j-p ,614 

25 'The Sands are numbred, that makes ) 

Sir T, Heruert Trnv. 2 Mcnandniann rj-P>!aeif 
up a Libraric to themselves. 

Trav. 63 T‘he Rivt 
make up a good 
Italy X29, I have writ yoi 

made np of digressions. *^3. "animal, • - 

(eel. Kcr) II. 45 Sat>TUS that mixed W 

up betwixt a man and a goal, x?** d 

T 3 l'he>e are the People who make up , 

Soldiciy'. 27x2 Swinr Let. cone. 

The Parties among us arc made upon onesm 

Whigs, and on the other, of 

Pass. Ol’Cd. Wks. III. >07 “ "hUS 

Up of young person*. 27x3 Addison ^ '•r. 

made up of Love .md Ch.irms. >834 )• H. hit ^ 


„ ... l6«o F. JiKOOKK 

Trav. 63 The River . . is PtV. 

make up a good haven. Xf 3 IxtHtj* 
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y^Ser^t^. (1837) I, xxi 316 Soul and body make up one man. 
jj' 1849 Macaulay //«/. i. 1. 131 The few members who 
fr* made up what ^vas contemptuously called the Rump of the 
House of Commons. x86i Miis. Carlyle Ze/f, III. 81 
Ramsijate .. is made up of narrow, steep, confused streets, 
y* 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) I. App. 756 The force 
was made up of men of all nations. x8^ Kath. S. Mac- 
•* QuoiD Roger h'erron I, 122 Life is made up of tiny trifles. 
^ 1890 Tevtfile BarY^'i. 168 All in short that goes to makeup 
..an Englishman's ideal of felicity. 

:: i. To prepare. 

f (a) To attire (a person) suitably for receiving 
n guests, etc. Obs. 

a x6o* Dekker Satirom. K 4 b, Wat Terrill, th'art ill suited, 

.* ill made vp, In Sable collours. 1633 B. Jonson Tah 0/ 
w Tub\,\w^ The bravest, richest, and the properest, man A 
- Taylor could make up. 1634 RIassjxger Very IVomnu i, 
i, Peef. 'Morrow sister. Do I not come unseasonably ? 
*; Al. Why good brother? Piuf. Because you are not yet 
fully made up, Nor fit for visitation. 

( 3 ) (esp. Thcair.) To prepare (an actor) for the 
; impersonation of a character by dressing him in 
r an appropriate costume and disguising his features 
J by means of false hair, cosmetics, etc. (chiefly rejls 
^ and pass^, 

1809 Malkin Gil Bias in. ix. f 2, I made myself up, .. 

1 with the barber's aid, as a sort of middle man between 
^ Don Czesar and Gil Bias. Ibid, iv, vii. ^ 5 Just as he 
had done making himself up [said of an old beau at his 
f toilette). 1844 /’//(T/t 30 (Farmer) My youngambition sadly 
1 I resign, — My mind and face made up for first old men, 

" 1859 Lang IVatui. India 362 The General was very old, 

close upon eighty; but he was ‘made up*, to represent 
j a gentleman of about forty. x83a A’rtrVI. 339 His 

;; face is marvellously ‘made up'. xB^x Nnu Rev. Aug. X76 
They have no teeth ; they have skins that would make 
. a lemon look white ;..But the maid makes them up ; and 
people say how handsome they are. 
ic) intr. for rejl. 

i X838 Dickens Niclt. Nick, xxv, Mr. Crummies . . had . . 

) ‘ made up ’ for the part by arr.iying himself in a theatrical 

wig [etc.]. x86* Temple Bar W. Mr. Sothern ‘makes 
up ’ so very darkly as to appear almost Jewish, 1879 Sala 
Paris herself again (ed. 4) II. ii. 28 He had ‘ made up ’ for 
the part of a distressed poet. ^ x89o5'a/. 22 Nov. 591/2 

When she went off with Paris, he had by magic arts made 
1 up as Menelaus, and she thought he was her husband. 

(<f) To arrange (the features) so as to produce 
a particular expression. To make tip one's month : 
see Mouth sb. Now Ck. S. 

X641 BaoME fo^dall Crew iv. i, Make up your face quickly, 
fl’he person addressed has been weeptng.) Here comes 
one of the Servants, I suppose, x8a8'3* Webster s.v„ To 
assume a particular form of features ; as, to make up a face ; 
whence, to make up a lip, is to pout. 

(^) To get (a horse, etc.) into good condition 
for selling ; to fatten. Also intr. for pass, (Cf. 
make off, 89 c.) 

X794 Sporting Mag, IV. 2o3 He thoroughly understands 
(what is termed by dealers) makingup a horse. 1843 frnl. 
R. Agric, Soc, HI. 11. 217 All the lambs being made upfor 
the butcher. 1857 Ibid, 5CVIII. 1, 19 The majority .. buy 
them as colts; when fit for the collar, .. make them up for 
the London brewers. 1867 Ibid. Ser. ii. III. 11. 533 If they 
[fowls] have been ‘sent along 'with Indian corn [etc.I, .. 
they will make up to nearly 2 lbs, heavier. 

(/) To prepare, put in order (a bed) for a par- 
ticular occasion. Also, to put (a room) in order ; 
to ‘do up’ (J local). 

x8a4 R.raniiner 45/2 [She] desired witness to make up the 
bed in her room. 1879 Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. iv. xxxii. 
346 She had a couch made up for her on deck. 1889 W, 
Westall Birch Dene I. xiii. 17S We might. .make you up 
a bed on the office floor. X89X Blackw. Mag. CL. 506/2 
‘Where have you made up Mr. Smith’s room’? *lii the 
north wing, sir*. 1894 G. Moore Esther Wafers 102 
Esther said she would make up her room, and when that 
was done she insisted on helping her mother with the house- 
work. 

iff) To get up (linen), rare. 

1890 Blackxu. Mag. CXLVIII. 56/t They can makeup 
linen execrably. 

(/^) To bring (spirits) to a required degree of 
strength by adding water; to ‘ lower’. 

1725 G. Smith Disiilliug 77 When you have made up 
your goods to the quantity and quality you intend. X73X 
P. Shaw Ess. A rtif. Philos. 89 To keep out of the Spirit the 
grosser Oil of the Faints ; and instead of these, to make up, 
as they call it, to Proof, with pure disiill’d or simple water. 
X753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v. Makiug.up, When it is 
necessary to make up waters lower than proof, they are 
generally cloudy. 

j. To set out the items of (an account) in order; 
to add up and balance (an account). 

1472 J. PASTONin/*. Lett. III. 32, 1 porposetomakeupmy 
byllys clere, and send yow the copyse. 1607 Shaks. Cor, i. 
i. 148 Yet I can make my AwditT^), that [etc.], 

J. Rogers 19 Ser/n. ii. (1735) 33 He was to make up his 
Accounts with his Lord. 1742 Richardson Pamela III. 
250 A Desk, .at which sometimes Mr. Jonathan, makes up 
his running Accounts to Mr. Longman. X749 Fielding 
Tom fones v. viii, Who but an atheist could think of 
leavit^ the world without having first made up his account? 
1858 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XIX. 1. J23 A fanner’s accounts 
should be made up once a year. X889 Mary E. Carter 
Mrs. Severn 1. 1. i. 27 Her husband.. made up the trades- 
men's books, 189* J. Adam Commerc.Corresp. 22 It iscus- 
lomary for the banker to make up, or balance, the current 
account .it the end of each Iialf-j'c.ir. 

k. To make up one*s mind : to come to a deci- 
sion or conclusion ; often const, inf. or clause. 
Also (nonce-uses), to make up ones resolution, i * a 
detennination. Hcr.ce, with c.xtended meaning, 


to make up one*s mind for, to, or to do (something) ; 
to be reconciled to the thought of, to be pre- 
pared for, fAlso in passive'. ?=*to have one’s 
mind made up' for, 

1595 Shaks. fokn ii. i. 54*, know she is not for this 
match made vp. [Othenvise in modern editions.} x6o6 
— Tr. ^ Cr. 11. it. 170 To make vpa free determination 
'Twixt right and wrong. xSax Examiner ifyif \ In winter 
people make up their minds for the worst and go. 1830 
Ibid. 663/a The King has quite made up his mind to the 
loss of Belgium. X847 Marryat ChtMr. N. Forest xlv, 
Edward made up his resolution to join the army. X849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng.u I. 707 He.. had wisely made tip his 
mind to what could no longer be avoided. 1859 Mill 
Z iberiy v. (1865) 62/2 If the government w'ould make up its 
mind to require for every* child a good education. 1883 
Stevenson Treas. Isl. iv. xvii, Wc had all quietly made up 
our minds to treat him like one of ourselves. 1887 Ruskin 
Prxterita II. 180, I believe he made up his mind that 1 was 
heartless and selfish. 

t (b) absol, ?* To come to a decision * (Schmidt). 

x^s Shaks. Lear 1. i. 209 Pardon me, Royall Sir, Elec- 
tion makes not vp in such conditions. 

l . To settle, arrange, (^i) To arrange, settle 
(a marriage, etc.) ; to conclude (a treaty). 

xs6z Child'Marr, (1897)75 Bie the consent oftheirfrendes, 
who made vp the mariage belwixc them. X607 Shaks. Cor. 
V. iii. 140 Be Blest For making vp this peace. 1879 M. J. 
Guest Lett. Hist. Eng. xxxviiL 384 Edward tried to make 
iip A kind of peace between them. 1890 Uftiv. Rev, Feb. 
282 The best marriages are those which are made up by 
sympathetic and understanding friends. 

Qi) To settle (a dispute, etc.) ; to end (a quarrel) 
by reconciliation. 

1699 T. Brown Erasttt. Colloq. 67 What passes between 
two People is much easier made up, than when once It has 
taken Air. 1727 A. Hamilton AVie./4cc. E. Ind. ll.xxxvit. 
62 Mediators in making up Cases of Debate and Contention. 
177^ Foote Bankrupt m. Wks. 1799 II. X33 And now this 
difference is whole and compos'd, let me try if I can’t make 
up the other. 1828 Scott F. P/. Perth xxt, Perhaps the 
feud may be made up without farther fighting or difficulty. 
x8ss Macaulay Hist. Eng. xix, IV. 301 That two. .gentle- 
men should be deputed to wait on Her Majesty and try to 
make matters up. 1870 Rogers Hisf. Gleanings Ser. IL 230 
He had made up his differences with Fox. 

(r) intr. (also often lo make it up). To be 
reconciled after a dispute ; to become friends again. 

x66g R. Montagu in Buceleuek MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
I. 441 You had made up with the Dukeof York without his 
knowledge. 1748 Richardson Clarissa IV. 26 If I should 
be obliged to make up with him again, 2 shall think 1 am 
always doing myself a spight. X749 Fielding Tom Jones 
vir. V, I beseech you.. that you will endeavour to make it 
up with my aunt. 1837 Thackeray Yellowflush I, There 
we were, quarrelling and making up..bytums. X887MRS. 
C. L, PiRKis Dateless Bargain II. xviu. 232 We've kissed 
and made It up again. 1892 Stevenson & L. Osbourne 
Wrecker xix, 28S We. .had quarrelled and made up. 

m. To make the fortune of, enrich, dial, 

X78S ScotlatuVs Glory A Shame 11. §3 He’ll make you up 
for ever. 1829 Hogg Sneph, Cal, viiu I. 230 Your master 
will soon be sic a rich man now, that we '11 a’ be made up. 

n. intr, (<z) To advance in a certain direction; 
now only in to make up to.Xo draw near to,approach. 
Also occas. of the tide : To floAV up a river (cf. 72). 

1595 Shaks. John iii. ii. 5 Philip make vp. 1596 Edw. Ill, 
IV. vii. 31 Make up once more with me ; the twentieth part 
Of those that Hue, are men inow toquaile The feeble band- 
full on the aduerse part. x6xi Hev\vood Gold. Age v. Wk*;. 
1874 III. 75 Let’s make vp to his rescue. 1622 Fletcher 
span. Cur, i. i. There I would follow you as a guid to 
honour, ITiough all the horrours of the Warre made up To 
stop my passage. 1632 Massinger Maid of Hon. iv. 
stoppe their brawling throats ; againc ! make up And 
them into jelly. X678 BuNVAN/V/fr.i.?8 He espied two Men 
come tumbling over the Wall,. .and theymade up a pace to 
him. 17*5 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 104 With in- 
tent to nave endeavoured to make up into the latitude of 
50 or 60°. T^9 Malkin Gil Bias x. viii, r 9 Impatient to 
know, he made up to me immediately, 1855 Costello 
Stor. Screen 87, 1 saw her make up to the lady 1 have de- 
scribed, i2^ Daily Nezvs 25 March 8/3 There was very 
little water in the river as the tide was only just beginning 
to make up. 

(^) To make up to (fig.) : to make advances to 
(a person) ; to pay court or make love lo. 

1781 D. Williams Ir. Voltaire’s Dram. Wks. II. 25 She 
ogles me still, or I'm mistaken; I’ll e'en make up to her. 
1809 AIalkin Gil Bias vii. i. r 2 ITiey made up to Don 
Caesar or his son at once, without currying my favour as 
the channel of all good graces. *842 S. Lover Handy 
Andy ii. 22 Tom’s making up to the widow. 1848 Thack- 
ERAV Van. Fairxxx, Young Bullock,, .who had been making 
up to Miss Maria the last two seasons. X889 Stevenson 
Master of B. i. 8, I have it by all accounts that Mr. Henry 
was more made up to from that hour. 

C®* Key to phrases, etc. 

Uses of passive 3b, 3 c, 4 ; {=Z.fiert\ 90, 48 f, 49 d, e; 
refl, (wither or inf.) 34 a, 35 ; intpers. (of the weather) 8b; 
(it) maksnadTc. 25; f>/rr.(— compose poetryjsb, (=go) 3sb; 
see also 69-74. 

What make you here? 58; what do jwi make of. .? 20. 
^ Make or mar, make or break 46b; make or mend ic; 
meddle or make with 71, TJ Proverbs and proverbial phrases 
occur in senses x d, 10, 24, 53 c. 

Make account of xgb; ///acquainted 48 b; ///ado 9; //rafter 
75; ///againSi; /// against 76 ; /// the agreeable 67 ; ///alms 
57 a; m amends 61 ; m an army 57b; /// as if, as though 70; 
/// an ass of oneself iS ; tn asseth fix ; m at 77 ; m away 84 ; 
/// away with 85; nt a bag 15 c; »/ a bargain 57 d; /// 
battle 57 b ; /// one’s beard 40 ; ///a beast of oneself x8 ; /// 
abed 36; /// believe 530; w the best of iS d ; ///^ld69; /;/ 
abooks, tsd; /// a (orone’sjbowsjc ;^/// a businessof 18; 
m (it) one's businc.ss 49 c ; /// a campaign 57 b ; /// capital 


I, Hell, 
cudgel 


out of 29 ; m (=score with) a card 30; m the cards 43 ; m 
care 62 ; /// a case 19 d ; in the chalice 42 ; in a child 27 ; 
/// a circuit 57 f » m coffee 2b; ///a coil, a commotion 9 ; /// 
one’s Communion 570 ; in one's compliments 61 ; /// (one’s) 
confession 57 6 ; /// conscience 19 a ; /// a contract 57 d ; /// 
a corner (in) 9 ; in count of 19 b ; in one’s course 57 f ; ///a 
covenant 57 d; ///it coy 68 b; /// a decision 6 j c ; rn a dif- 
ference 10,19a; ///(=eat)adinner6o; ///(s=irain)adog4s; 
///dole 62; ///(=shut)adoor37; /« (no) doubt 19 a; ///down 
86; in an effort 63 ; m English 48; in esteem, estimation 
(of) 19 b; m even 48 ; tn an example of 18 ; m an excursion 
57 f; man exhibition of oneself 18; ///an expedition 57 f; 
tn expense 64, one’s expenses 64 b; /// a face (at) 57 c; tn 
fast 48; ;// a fault 57 a ; mfeahyti; m a feast 14; rn felt 
48b; /// (a) fightsyb; ///a fire 6; ///(= prepare) fish 39 ; 
tn a fool of 18 : in for 25, 25 b, 78 ; in force (at) 63 ; in forth 
87 ; m a fortune 29 ; /// free 69 ; in friends 13 c ; tn (some- 
thing) from 2; in (=bring forth) fruit x6 ; in fun, a fuss, 
game 9 ; in games 12 b; /// a garden 7 ; in glad 69 ; in glad- 
ness, glee 62 ; in good 48 ; m it goodly 68 b ; in a hash of 
xSe ; m (strain) a hawk 45 ; tn hay 38 ; in head 61 b; ma 
head 15 a ; in head or tail of 20 ; /// heard 48 b; /// hence 
33 ; /// a hole 8 ; m homage 61 ; m horns 57 c ; m (=irain) a 
horse 4^ ; tn it hot 48 ; /// (long) hours 66 ; /// a House 15 b ; 
m an impr^ion 9; tn in 88; tn in one’s way 48 c; /// 
(=give) an instance 6x ; m (something) into 50, 50b ; /// it 
{—cause it to be so) 20b; /// it one’s boast, business, etc. 

49 c ; tn^ it (coy, etc.) 68, 68 b ; tn it so 51 e ; /// a journey 
57 f ; /// joy 62 ; /// a judgement xp a, 61c; ///known 48b; 
?// labour 63 ; in Latin(s 5c; in a Jaw 12 ; m a leg 57 c ; tn 
a He S7a; /// light of 21 ; m like (=:look like) 73a; in little 
of 18 d, 21 ; m things lively 48 ; in a living 29; m a loss 64 ; 
m love 6t ; in a mark 8 ; ma marriage 57 d ; /// (s=arrange) a 
match 12 b ; /// ino) matter 25 ; m a meal 60 ; m (=prepare) 
meat 2b; m melody 8 ; /// memory 57 h ; in mercy 57 a ; m 
merriment 62; in merry 69; /// a mess of 18 e; tn mind 
57 h ; m minstrelsy 8 ; ttt a miracle 57 a ; tn mirth 62 ; tn (a) 
mock (of) 62 b ; in money 29 ; in the most of 28 d ; /// much 
ofiBd, 2x; /// a muddle of i8e; ///a name (for oneself) 29 ; 
tn (it) nice 68 b, 69; tn a noise, a note 8; tn nothing of i8d, 
21 in nothing to do (=not to hesitate) sic; in ( = give) 
notice 6 t ; m (an) obeisance 57 c ; /// . . of x b, 2, 4, 4 b, j8 ; 
(=esteem) 21 b ;'///.. of it x8c ; //roff89; /// on 90 ; /// one 
(of; 26 ; tn an oraijon 57 g ; nt an order, ordinance 12 ; in 
out 92 ; /// . . out of lb, 2, 18 ; tn out of the way 33 ; in over 
94; ///a pace 57 f; ///pain 63; ///a park 7; /// a passage 
57 f ; nt peace 9c; /// penance 57 e ; nt place o d ; tn a prac- 
tice of 18 ; tn a profit 29 ; nt a progress 57 i‘, nt it proud, 
quaint 68b; tn que^ition 19 a; nt (^propound) a question 
61 ; tn a quorum 15 b ; nt (ssimpose)a rate 12; ///ready 48, 
46d; /// (ssgive) a reason fit ; /// reckoning, regard of 19 b; 
m (a) reputation 29 ; /// return (sscome back) 57 f ; nta road 
7 ; nt room 9 d ; tna row p ,* /// a rule 22 ; rn runs 30 b ; nt 
the sacrament 576 ; /// sail 44 ; /// a salaam 57 c; m satis- 
faction 61 ; /// oneself scarce 480 ; in a score 30 b; /// scorn 
(oO 62 b ; /// scruple ip a ; in a sensation 9 ; nt sense of 20 ; 
tn a sermon 57 g ; /// shipwreck 64 ; /// short 48 d ; nt slight of 
21 ; nt something of x8 d ; /// sorrow 62 ; /// one's soul 47 ; 
/// a sound 8 ; nt a speech 57 g ; /// sport 9 ; tna step 57 f ; 
///a stir 9; /// store of (ssvalue highly) 19 b; /// (it) stout, 
.strange 68 b, 69 ; nt sure 48, 48 d ; /;/ the tackling A4 ; nt tea 
2 b; /;/ that . . (=bring it about thaO 52, ( =show or allege that) 

56 b ; nt through 93 ; /// timber 31, 41 ; /// fgood, short, etc.) 
time 66; /// a title 19 d; in to (//•</.) 79, {ndv.) 94;^ m 
(s bring or reduce) to (a condition) 33; tn (one) to (king, 
etc.) 49 e; /// (=aitempt) to do 34 b; m together 95 ; in top 
or tail of 20; in it tough 68 b; ///a tour 57 f; ///towards 
35b; tn a trade of xB; m a trick 30; /// a trip 57 f; /// 
understood 48 b ; /;/ unready 48 ; /// unto 80; /// up 96; nt 
upon 81 ; /// urine 16 b ; /// verses 5 ; in void 48 ; in a voyage 

57 f; ///war 57 b; ///it warm 48; /// (s/give) warning 61 ; 
nt waste 48 ; in water 16b, 31 ; /// way 9d ; m one's way 
57 f ; tn weight 31 ; tn a will 5 d ; /// with 82, 71 ; in .. with 
r b, 2 ; in a wonder 10 ; nt wood 3r, 41 ; nt work zo ; tn a 
Wound 8 ; ;// \\ reck 64. 

For many other phrases, with nouns expressing the action 
of a verb, see the lists in 59 and 50 b. 

i* lUCake, z'-" Obs. Alsoo-Sr. maik. [f. Make 
irans. and intr. To mate, pair, match. 

1463 Bury JK/Vfx (Camden) 23,1 wille she haue..mj' flat 
pece enchased to make with a salt saler of sylver. 1513 
Douglas /Eneis w. Frol. 53 The snaw quhlte dow oft to 
the gray maik will. 25** Afuttdus ei lujans (Manly) 262 

50 fell a fygbter in felde was there neuer yfounde. To me 
no man is makyde. 

Make : see Matvk, Meak, ^Ieek, 

Make-y the stem of Make z/.i in combination, 
chiefly with a sb. as the second element, occas. with 
an adj. or adv., as in the following (chiefly nonce- 
wds.) : f^ake-braser [?cf. Brace z/.2],?onc who 
domineers or blusters; fniake-debate = Make- 
bate; make-faith something that serves 

for faith; make-falcon = Make-hawk ; f make- 
fire, an incendiary; fmake-Iray, a raiser -of 
quarrels; •i*make-God a., applied as a derisive 
term to Romish priests; f make-kine = King- 
maker ; "I* make-law a., law-giving; + tnake- 
mirtli= Make-sport; make-play = M ake-sport ; 
make-queen, a queen-maker; make-rime, a 
phrase introduced merely for the sake of ntnc; 
make-shame a., causing shame; f make-strife 
=:Makebate; make-talk, something said 
mere sake of talking ; make-wages (see quo , 
make-way, an event which leads «P to . 

exsis Cocke Loreirs B. it Surmow-sers, yll thynk^. and 
*make brasers. *74* Eichabdsos ' 

The busy Whisperings of and 

Coleridge Aids words,.'and 

SopVlhrdL?rin?f?r?bri 

Faheonrie 160 

makeha1cons,t!iat isto «3.a^<^^^j^^ another, 

may Contm. 179 'Phe seuerall confession 


MAKE-A-^DO, 


72 


Bp. -Hall Sai. iv. iv. 31 If brabUng *Make-fray, at ccb 
Fayre and S»se, Picks quarrels for to shew his vaJiantise. 
1705 HICKEKINGILL Pricst’Cr. I. (1721) 12 Not only the 
♦Alake-God Pope, but the iMake-God Priest. x6ix Speed 
Theat. Gt. Brit, xxriL (1614) 53/1 That stout *inake*king 
Richard Nevil Earle of Wanvicke. X63X Weever Atic, 
Funeral Motu 705 Warwicke (the Mars and Make*King 
of England). 1582 Stanyhurst ^neis iv. (Arb.) 96 First 
to Ceres *Makelaw (L. lestfcrx\ too -Phoebus, then to 
Lyaeus, 1656 Earl Mqnm. tr. Boccalinti Advis. /r. Par^ 
nass, 258 Court officers, princes favorits, ‘“make-mirths, 
flatterers. X592 Nashe P, PenUesse Wks. (Grosart) II. 69 
Our Poets and Writers about London whome thou hast 
called piperly *Make-plaies and Make-bates. 1653 Fuller 
Hist, Camb. (rSio) 186 As Neville earl of Wanvick was the 
make-king, so this Dudley earl of Warwick . .tras the *make. 
queen. x^3 Athensenm 14 Oct. 516/2 The sorry *make- 
Aymes ‘ I wis ‘ I trow “ I weet make their appearance 
now and again. 1850 S. G. Osborne Glean. 78 This make- 
shift, *make-shame system. X617 Minsheu Ductor s.v., A 
^lake-bate, *make-strife, or contentious person. x8s6 Archd. 
Allen Led, Ladies 211 A sort of complimentary observa* 
tion, mere words of course, an unreal piece of *make-talk. 
2884 H. Spencer in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 463 There had 
grown up the practice of paying out of the rates a part of 
the wages of each farm-servant—* *make-wages as thesum . 
was called. 1894 Creighton Hist. Papacy (1897) V. v. xv. 
151 The intrigues of Cardinal Rovere..led to the election of 
Pius III as a *^niake-way to his own election. 

i* liiXake-a-do. Obs. [f. Make -f- Ado.] 

1. A * to-do uproar, stir. 

*57S Gamin. Gudott l iii, What deuyll make-a-doe is this 
betweene our dame and thee? 

2. One who is fond of making a to-do. 

X589 R. Harvey Pi, Perc. (1590) s', I will nicke-name no 
bodie : 1 am none of these tuft mockadoo mak-a-dooes. 

ItSakebate (m^'kb^u). Also 8 makebait. 

[f. Make t/.i + Bate jAk] 

1. One who or something which creates conten- 
tion or discord; a breeder of strife. (Common 
in i6th-i/th cent) arch, 

1529 More Sufpi. Soulys ^Vks. 296/2 They agree better 
together, then to fal at variance for y’ wild wordes of suche 
a malicious make-bate, 0x586 Sidney Arcadia 11.(1590)221 
Disdaining this fellow should play the preacher, who had 
bin one of the chiefest make-bates. 2613 Purchas Ptijs^rim- 
age VI. iv. 576 It was^ not likely they would joyne in con- 
spiracie, whom Religion (the most mortall make-bate) had 
disioyned. 1655 Gurnall Chr, in Ann. 1. 145 Satan, who is 
the great make-bate between God and the soul, a 2703 
Burkitt On N, T,y Jas, iv. i Lust within is the make-bait 
of all .«ocieties and communities without. 17x0 Swift Ex- 
atttiner No. 15 r 5 Like a couple of makebates, who Inflame 
small quarrels by a thousand stories. 2822 Scott AVmiVw. 
xxxvi, 1 thank Heaven, I am no make-bate or informer. 
X849 hlACAULAV Hist, Eng. vi. II. 22 Barillon was. .directed 
to act, with all possible precautions against detection, the 
part of a makebate. 2896 Saintsbury Hist, igt/i Cent. Lit. 
tv. 285 He [Hazlltt] appears to have played the part of fire- 
brand and makebate in the John Scott duel referred to. 

2. The breeding of quarrels, mischief-making, 
2626 Bernard Isle c/Man (1627) 207 Selfeloue, Makebate, 
and Vnmerctfulnesse. 

f 3. a. Genirde’s name for the Yellow Jasmine, 
Jasminum fruiicans, b. A book-name for Greek 
Valerian, PoUmoniuvt cceritletim, Ohs. 

2597 Geraroe Herbal iii.xiv. 2128 Of the shrub Trefolle, 
called also Makebate. x6xx Cotcr. %.v,Polemoine. x866 
Treas, Dot. 711/2 Makebate, Polemoniuni cantleum, 

•f* 4. attrib. passing into adj. Obs, 

2582 Stanyhurst jEneis 11. (Arb.) 62 Thee bane of vs 
Troians, of Greeks thee mak bale Erinnys. 2622 Row- 
lands Gd. Nerves Bad 31 Which she in memorie would 
still retaine, And cross the deuill in his make-bate veine. 
2675 T. Tully Let, to Baxter 24 Your own make-bate 
Novelties. 

Ma*ke-b0lie:f* ras-e. =next. 

Subsliiuted by some \vriters for Make-believe; the 
formation of the latter, being misunderstood, was imagined 
to be incorrect. 

2B33-40 J. H. NmVMAN Ch. of Fathers (1842) 372 Evil 
Spirits, .are but actors in a play, changing their appearance 
and frightening children by their tumult and their make- 
Ijclief. 2854 Lett. 0/ American (ed. Landor) 17 Creeds and 
lichens grow in the extremities of his (the- Tzar’s] frozen 
farther to the southwest, beliefs are make-bcliefs. 
2858 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. ti. li. (1873) S5 The early in- 
stitutions of a nation may fail of fully carrying out their 
ends, but there is no make-belief as to what those ends .arc 
Hamerton InielL Lifewx. 1.(1876) 229 A sort of make- 
belief lady. 

Ma'ke-TaelieJVe. [The phr. make believe (see 
lilAKR ».l 53 c) used snbst. (Cf. Facrere.)! 

1. Pretence. 


J V. V.- r <r ^cnr. \ias7) iv. 02, 1 w 

drest like Miner\'a,..and then the little ones came and wi 
pipped me : twas all make-believe, you see. 1822 Morn 
Chron. 9 Apr., Her mourning is all make-believe. She’s 
as any hnncL 2818 Lamb Three Friends, Not that 
did really grieve It was only make-believe. xBee H 
Rogers Ess. (1874) U. vii. 331 This great empire is Totten 
..ceremony, etiquette, conventionality, insincerity,—' make 
l)elieve , in short,— constitute it. i 858 Times 23 June J7/2 
Ihe public docs not object to magic in small quantities. ^It 
is ouiie ready to join in the game of * make-believe ’. 

b. in particuKirizcd sense. 

^ 2825 C:oLiniiDCE Aids Re/i. (1848) 1. 56 (To practise pra\-. 
ingl .15 .a species of animal-magnetism to be brought about by 
.a temporary make-bcVievc on the part of the self-magnet- 
ircr ! 2861 Skvk Aetefied Addr. 291 The world is full of 


make-believes. 2887 Jnssopp Aready viil. 234 ‘ITmt old- 
fashioned place of resort, .the village green, has become a 
mere make-believe now. 

2. One who ninkes believe or pretends. 

2863 S. WiLCERTORCE S^. Misstofts (1874) 2 Do Hot bc an 


idler and make-believe in the work. 2865 Trollope Belton 
Est.xv, 271 The ordinary make-believes of society, saying 
little civil speeches and not going beyond them. 

3. attrib. passing into adj. Of the nature of make- 
believe. 

2824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. 248 That was a make- 
believe thing, compared with this. 2852 Gladstone Glean. 
IV. xlii, g6 Here again I am met with a make-believe reply, i 
2877 T. A. Trollope Life Pius IX, 11. in. iii, 3 The re- 
publicans and their make-believe government. 2890 ‘ R. 
Boldrewood’ Col. Rejbmter (2891) 13B The hour’s talk 
and make-believe school. 

So Make-believer, -believing [f. phrase 7jia/:e 
believe"], 

2884 N. Atner. Re7U CXXXVIII. 443 A volume which 
believers, unbelievers, misbelievers, and make-believers 
would unite in neglecting or condemning. 2899 Miss 
Harraden Forvler 125 Children.. not tiring easily of their 
many make-believlngs. 

lila’kedom. Sc. lObs. Also 5-6 makdome. 
[App. f. either Mack a. or Make jAI -t- -uom ; but 
the formation is somewhat anomalous, esp. for so 
early a period.] Form, shape ; esp. elegant form, 
shapeliness, comeliness; .concr, 
c 2470 Henry Wallace ix. 358 Bathe statur and curage, 
Maner, makdome, thar fassoun and thar wesage. 2508 
Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemett 73 To manifest my makdome 
to multitude of pepill. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 125 
Without makdome vther of lym or lith. 2585 Jas. I, Ess. 
Poesie (Arb.) 65 Be warre zc descryue zour Loues makdome, 
or her fairnes. a 2586 Montgomerie Misc. Poems \. 13 
Fair forme, and face angelicall,..Makdonie, and proper 
memberis all Sa perfyte. 0x8x0 Findlay in Ford Harp 
Perthsh. (1893) 429 Yon stalwart makedom I ken richt week 
t Make-fare. An alleged name for the 

hare. C2300 Names o/Hare in Ret. Ant. I. 134. 

Ma'ke-game. [Cf. Make-spoet,] One who 
or that which furnishes matter for amusement; 
hence, a laughing-stock, butt. 

1762 Bickerstaffe in Village Ji. x. (1765) 44, 1 am 
the make-game of the whole village upon your account. 
1797 Mrs. M. Robinson Walsiugham 1. 280, 1 thought my- 
self the mere make-game of a giddy girl. 2806 Sporting 
Mag. XXVII. 197 A new discovery or invention, by way of 
make-game I suppose. 1827 Godwin Mandeville I. 263 
I was treated as nothing, a flouting-stock and a make-game. 

Ma'ke-liawk. Falconry. [SccMake 2/.145.] 

A hawk employed to teach young ones. 

157s Turberv. Faulconrie 113 If at \>t first you inure hir 
with a make hawke a good Hearoner. 2674 N. Cox Gentl. 
Recreat.{\677) 205 Never fly your Faulcon again at a Hern ' 
unless with a Make-hawk well entred. 2773 J. Campbell 
Mod. Falconry 262. 1852 R. F. Burton Falconry in Valley \ 
Indus V. 61 note, A make-hawk is a staunch bird, or one 
accustomed to fiy at a particular kind of game, used to * head 
the pack ‘when more than a cast are thrown up at once. X89X I 
Hartino Bibl. Accipitr. 226. 

IVCa'keless, a. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: see 
MakbjA*^ [f^ Make jA* + -less.] 

1, Without an equal ; matchless, peerless. i 

a X22S St. Marker. 27 pis ts ure cunde, makelese meiden. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12119 And pof hou wen make-less to be, 
pat nan in lare sai leche i>c. CX374 Chaucer Troylus 1. ji6 
(172) In bewte erst so stood she makeles. c 2450 Holland 
Hoiotai go2 He thocht him maid on the mold makless of 
mycht. 1470-85 Malory Arthur x. LxxiiL 540 It is quene 
Isoud that oute taken my lady your quene she is makeles. 
2500-20 DuNnAR/’w/zxlxxv, 52 VVylcum 1 my golk of maire- 
land, Jly chirrie and my maikles mun^oun. 2563 Mirr, Ma^., 
Buekinglu xiii, A makeles prynce in ryches and in myght. 
CX615 Mure Misc. Poems ii.33 Mackles dame.quhom all ye 
world admires. 2674-92 Rav N. C. Words, Make, match; 
makeless, matchless. 2829 Brockett N. C. Gloss, (ed. 2), 
Makeless, matchless, without an equal. 

2. Mateless; wifeless, husbandless, widowed. 

0x425 Seven Sag, (P.) 3307 The 5onge that helpe hyr for 

to lyve, He schal have that he ches, And the holde go 
makeless. 2523 Douglas /Eneis vin. Prol. 32 To mak her 
maikles of hir man. cx6oo Shaks. Sonn. ix, The world 
will waile thee like a makelcsse wife. x825-8o Jamieson, 
s.v. Maikless, The mother’s a makeless bird, 

lffa'ke*peace. [See Make z;.l pc.] One who 
or something which makes j)eace ; a peace-maker. 
Also attrib. ‘ * 

2526 Fabyan Chron. (t8ix) II. 439 It was not longc after or 
the Scottis. .callj-d hir lane make peace. 1552 T, Barnabe 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ii. 11. 202, I knowe a towne in 
Normandye .. is now a second Rone, & yt is the ver>’e 
gulfe, gulet and mouihe of the See, and a make-peace yf we 
hadde yt. 2593 Shaks. Rich. II. \. i, i6a 2602 Daniel 
Civ. Wars vi. xliv. (z6oq) 254 When make-pence Hymen 
shall Bring the conioynca aduerse powers to Led. 1657 W. 
Coles Adam in Eden ceexx. 594 I he civill uses whereunto 
the Birch tree serveth are many, as for the punishment of 
ChiIdren..forir hath an admirable influence upon them, to 
quiet them when they are out of Order, and theTefoTC some 
call it Make-peace. x8^6 (G. E. I.vman] .SVV Orfeo 13 Sir 
Orfeo might have gone To seek his make-peace wife alone. 
2855 Miss Sewell Hall I. 38B Fanny, who was the 
make-peace of the family, found a pl.Tce for him at the table. 

Maker (mci’koi). Also (4 makiore, -yero), 
4-5 macare, makare, -ere, 4-6 makor, (6 Sc. 
mackor, makkar, makker). [f.M akkv.t -f -eb 1 .] 

1. One who fashions, constructs, prepares for use, 
or manufactures; a manufacturer, spec, in certain 
trades (see, e. g., quot, 1802). 
a 1300 Cursor M. 21036 Hijs lauerd he kneu tvelwcl bifom 
he wasof hismoder bom fcf. Ar/^L4iJ,..pe maker kneu 
nis hand-werc. f *374 Cii.auckr Troylus 1.685 C741) It is 
.seyd man maketh ofie a yerde With which makere is 
hjTn self beten. ^23755?. Leg. Saints xxxui. iGeorre) 403 J 
Pigodis..nr mad bot of handis of men. .par makaris nopir | 


MAKES. 

gifand na hele. c 1440 /’romA Pan. ml, , , 
flawiatar. 1511-2 Act ^ Hen. m/,^e 5 C' 
merchaunt or byer of eny wollcn clothes called • ’ 
1530 Palsoh. 242/1 Maker of haye to cockes. ^ 

of naylles. 1550 Latimer LastSenn. 

129 They be bothc Woodmongere and makets'rf iS" 
161J Bible /sa. xlv. 16 Makers of Holes. iSn 
Anat. (1691) 65, I ralued an Irish Cabbia at^e eSf'-. 
days food, which the Maker spent \n build’me cf it. ^ 
Gregory’s Astron. 1. 259 The Makers of thtst Iiu*n:C.n 
have fitted an Ecliptic to it. 2858 Greener 
T he display of artistically constructed guns by the Fn-* 
makers in their Great Exposition of 1855. 2859 Lise JJW 
India 384 We procured some honey, which is taVenfreaS 
makers m a very singular manner. 1873 J. H Krrwiv 
Idea University Def. 47 The maker of a bridle orM«— . 
let. 2892 Labour Commission Gloss., Makers, the 
who receive the tops and then complete the making: cfWA 
sewn boots and shoes. The term is also applied toSe 
who make the bottom (with the exception of the faisH:-’ 
of a rivetted or machine-made boot 

b. with prefixed sb., forming many compoends 
q. V. under ihe first element or as Main words, ’ 
14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wiikker 685/15 Hie enmpsrjtr-ij,i 
belmaker. Ibid. 686/35 /f/r <iw/4r>7«j,aryrgniaker. iia 
in Cov. Corp. Chr. Plays (E.E.T.S.) App. ia 104 The«hc!! 
body of the craft of the tylmakers of Stoke, x^ W.Dn. 
HAM {title) The Artificial Clock-maker. 1711 Lend, Co:. 
No. 4833/3 Tho. Morse, ..a Mathematical lastniTttt. 
maker. 2902 Daily Chron. 17 Sept. 6/6 ITic neclctte-czics 
and the artificial-flovver-makeis. 

2. Qualified by the, a possessive, or ati attrib. ph.; 
Applied lo God as the Creator of the uniTene. 
(Now with capital M.) 

a 2300 Cursor M. 27875 pis like l^t forso}« is he pit naie 
is of lastyn§ list. 1340 Ayenh. 251 J>e ncne..y.m)> Kire 
zelue and hire makiere. Ibid. 262, I leuc ine god tads 
almisti makere of heuene and of erpe. cxtynDtsir. Trij 
Prol. 2 Maistur in mageste, maker of Alle. ci^oFr.^.}. 
Parv. 319/t Macare of noghte, as God only, creator, rq;} 
Henry Wallace v. 229 Flayi by him self to the Mabra 
bufie. 72507 Communyc. (\V. de W.) Bij, I \ns, madst: 
knowe my maker And to loue hym ouerall lhyng^ 15N 
Coverdale Ps. xciv. [xcv.] 6 Let vs kncle before the 
cure maker. 2599 Sir J. DAViESiVwi:/ Teipswni{ OBbta 
man (great maker of mankind). 2629 Milton Hymn bstr:. 
n,(^onfounded, that her Makers eyes Should lMl:$oneeru|x^ 
her foul deformities. 2728 Watts Hynin \, Kaiurc uith 
open volume stands, To spread her Maker's praise 
2827 Keble Chr. y., Sepiung. iii, The glorious sky eob^« 
ing all Is like the Maker’s love. 2872 Carlyleui I'rs.C.t 
Lett. 11. 221 Pious to God the Maker and to all nebz. 
made. , 

• To receive ends Maker •. to receire tw 
Communion. Hence applied .to the consecratw 
Host in the mass. Obs. 

XS39 T. Pery in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. II. 145 P, J 
Grace .. recewyihe hys maker yerlye acording totbeuw* 
ebwll usse. .of owr holly mother Chwrche. ^ ^‘*77 * 

PJorte Arthur (1816) if. 100 Then he recei\'ed his jmej 
\Malory x. Ixvi. 520 hts creatoure] ; and, when he «« 
[etc.]. ' 1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 5* 
writelh of a Dogge^ that did eat ^ of their Hwsa,<* 
Makers, in one morning. , 

3. One who composes a book, draws up a 00^* 

ment, frames a law, or the Uke. . 

■<22340 Hampole Psalter xvii. 23 )^e ha)y £ast v R “ 

rnakere of haly writ. C137S i-cg. .tTu 

566 RIakare of h® sallere. 2485 Act i , « 

Maker of any such Warrant. 249S ** ,1,, 

Which acte..i<t so obscure. .that the true r » 

makers therof cannot. .be undrestond. 2S94HooKrR • 
Pol. III. ix. § 2 Lawes for the Church are not 
should be, vnles the m^ers follow such dirertion J 
ought lo be guided by', 2818 Cruise Digest (ed. s. • v 
The makers of the act. 

b. with prefixed sb. (Cf. ib.) . . 

2678 Butler Hud. nr. ii. 274 Sp’ritual -AnidaMt 
2729 De Foe Crusoe n. xv, Our map-makers.. do not ac 
2902 Greenouch & Kittredge Words 181 A con ■ •» 
etTect on the action of the early language-maKers. , . 

4. In various immaterial senses : One who 0 . a 

about or produces a condition, effect, state of ra 1 
etc.; a creator or producer (^); ^ 

points to an office ; t a contriver. 

e 2430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 2682, 1 dar wcl , .q, 

lachias is chief maker With som treason vs to betmy. 

Bp. Fox in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. u. IL 6 ^ I**, {"f 
was my' maker and promoter lo the “ignync ia^‘ • 
occupye. a 2568 Ascham Scholem. i. (Arb.) m ... 
deed, makers or marrer.s, of all mens mantrs 
Regime. Ibid. 6s The greatest ntaltcrs 
dalier.s, 2568 Grafton Chron. 11.75* * 'il-, of the 

that the Castell of Barwicke was the ,1.^ 

peace. 2627 Morvson Itln. i. ^AifmiintrtTerL 

gaine. a 2625 Sir H. Finch 

con.spirators, makers of confederacie. 27x4 . 

Mrs. T. Blount Lett. (173?) *33 /"rL?! am a 

complements. 2858I-0SGF. U- 66 , gksrs-. 

of war, and not a maker of phra.scs- *^720 ■ 

i, 22 Great workers and great thinkers are I 
of history. ■ . . 

b. with prefixed sb. (Cf. ib.) Death cr 

260X Sir W. Cornwallis D/Vr. S<nua /•/;;/ 

destiny or any of those period niakcrs. *7*9 . 

II. 34t Who dully think all Foreigners 

their Booby Sons to France, to Dre^ ^i„.Tr\\ivcL 

Bk. II. 12 brink is.. the widow-maker of 
OuiDA Winter City iL 26 The 
6 . A poet. Obs. exc. arch. {C!. V'-JfK;, ..i 
1387-8 T. UsK Test. Lm-evi. i'^IShcai L 
in good rea«on of sentence, he J^..„ non v’ 

Vco-a I _wol nat ^ 


t. 

-.-n oen 

makers, c 2400 Berym 2^67, I well *‘ 

as makers doon to ryme. tenth? 

ixxxiv. 562 There is no maker can rcnercc 
2500-20 Dunbar Poems iv. 45, I sec that maxa 
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'^T the laif Playis heir ther pageant, syne- gois to graif. 

liii. 22 Than cam in Dunbar the Mackar \v. r, mak- 
ker]. 1577-87 Hounshed Chron. II. 43/2 Owen Odewhee, 
.•'-sja preacher, and a makerinlrish. Aj>ol. Pocirie 

•^,(Arb.) 24 Wherein I know not, whether by lucke or wisedome, 
:<r}wee Englishmen haue mette with the Greekes, in calijng 
a maker, 1756-8* J. Warton Ess. Pope II. 98 Here all 
is in life and motion ; here we behold the true Poet or hlaker. 
-2^x876 Besatit & Rice Gold. Butterjiy iii. 27 ‘ You find your 
I* j pleasure in reading divine poetry*, said the Maker softly. 
’^ *878 Grosart Introd. H. Pfore's Poems 46/1 To reinscribe 
; the venerable name of Henry More among our real Makers 
k'vw'and Singers. 

rii .'t6- Cards. (See qnot. 1754.) Obs. 

^2:1 *753 Scats Ma^. XV. 74/2 You’d rather hold — two aces and 
srij a maker. 1754 ‘ Gvles Smith ‘ Card.piayins 14 (Brag) 
V-, Here the Power of the Knave is so great, that he is usually 
\;.j called a Maker. The Meaning is, that, whatever Company 
becomes into, he is enabled to inake himself one of them. He 
;^V' is a Queen, with Queens; a King, with Kings; and an Ace, 
'll, with Aces. 

ll- . 7 * ‘The person who signs a promissoiy note * 
r,-' (Wharton Law Lex. 1848). 

'jfJ 8. With an adv. ; mater-up, one who * makes 
[E; up * in various senses (esp. in technical use). 

^ I *535 CovERDALE Isa, Iviii. 12 Thou shalt be called the maker 
liz vp of hedges. 1846 Trench Mirac. xxix. (1862)412 A maker- 
7*3 Up ofthe narrative from Jaterand insecure traditions, x8^\V. 
.V-* S. B, McLaren Woollen Worsted 6^ One or two 

2 men, called * makers-up , are employed for each box to keep 
drawing the wool through their hands, making it into a kind 
of ‘lap . x8gx Eal/y A'ezos 16 Jan. 8/4 Wanted, overseer, 
i’S!. in country printing office. .. Good maker-up. X89S Labour 
C<iw/«fj/<7ttC7/efr,s.v., After the bodies and partsof Britannia 
. . metal goods have been shaped.. the maker-up puts them 
together. 

;l', Hence(nonce-wds.)Ka‘keress, a female maker of 
ll- something(incomb.^«V^-wrt^emf); Ifla'kerslilp, 
the office of a maker or creator. 

1857 Househ. Words XVI. 411/2 Brick-makers and brlck- 
makeresses jolting up and down on planks. 1863 F. Hall in 
Reader Jan. 95 we should much Hke to know.. whether 
the Magian sage (ZoroasterJ seems to have had any idea of 
'.\i Makersnip apart from a material cause. 

lillalce-ready. [f. phr. /a make ready (see 
*3 Readt a. HI).] ’ 

1, «ReadyC. 2. 

1830 Marryat King's Own ii. The captain. .brought his 
men to the ‘make ready’, and they were about to present. 

fi 2 . I^rinting. t^U. S.) The operation of ‘ making 
[iJ ready’ (see Ready a. 15 b); the result thereby 
obtained ; the sheet on which the overlays are 
pasted for printing a particular form of type, 

X887 Scu A$ner, 25 June 405/1 It Is a safe rule to kee^ the 
make-ready of every type job until the job has been disiri* 
bitted. 

Makerell(e, obs. form of Mackerel. 
r- iBiCakeshifb (m^'k,jift). [f. phr. to make shift 
J* (see Shift sb.).’] 

*i + 1 . One who is given to making shifts; a shifty 
, 1 } person, a rogue. Obs. 

*^6S J. Halle Hist. Exbost, B bb lij, Not longe after came 
•u thither a makeshifte, with two men wayghting on hym, .. 
bragging that he was a profounde phisicien, 1573 Tusser 
Huso. (1878) 43 At night if it shine, out trudgeth Hew make 
shift, with hooke and with line. ^ 1598 Barret Tlieor. 
i Warres 1. i. 7 The subtill make-shift, is preferred before 
< the silent man. 160* F. Herring 23 The Col- 

ledge is now become the Common Inne of Make-shifts and 
i Impostors. x6o8 Middleton Trick to catch Old one 11. i, 

^ [He] whom but last day he proclaimed rioter, penurious 
( make-shift, despised brothel-master. 

1 2 . That with which one makes shift; a temporary 

substitute of an inferior kind. (Cf. B. 2.) 
x8o*-x* Bentham Ration, yndic. Evid. (1827) V. 40R 
Jurisprudential law is the miserable makeshift of inexpe- 
i rienced ages. X82* Lamb Elia Ser, 1. Boast Pig, The cot- 
f tage was a sorry antediluvian make-shift ofa building. 1850 
{ W. Irving Goldswith xiii. 153 Gold'smiih continued to con- 
i siderliterature a meremake-shift. X873 Burton ///f/.-S’ctJA 
5 I. L 27 They hated patchwork and makeshifts. x8si9 
! Barinc-Gould Bk. of West I. xiii. 230 The Maypole is 
a makeshift for an actual tree. 

- ‘ 3 . The action of making shift. 

1870 Daily Hews 27 Oct, There is. .so much clever mak6- 
' shift to be accomplished that [etc.]. ’ • 

• B. attrib. or as adj. 

+ 1 . Of persons: Shifty, roguish. Obs. 

159* Greene {Jliile) Groatsworth of Witte : bovght with a 
million of Repentance ; Describing the Folly ofYouth, the 
falshood of Make-shift Flatterers. 

2 . With which one makes shift; serving as a 
temporary and inferior substitute. 

X683 Moxon blech. Exert., Printing x. ad init., A make- 
shift slovenly contrivance. 1757 Mrs. Griffith Lett, Henry 
Prances III. 44, I readily grant, that these make- 

shift Pleasures fall short.. of mutual DelighL^ 1809 Mal- 
kin Gil Bias viL V. F 5 After our make-shift dinner..! will 
treat you with a couple of bottles. 1876 Geo. Eliot Daft. 
Der. I. iii, With .. everything make-shift about us, .. what 
^yas the use of my being anything? 

b. transf. Characterized by makeshifts. 
x8*4 Lamb Elia Ser. it. Capl. Jackson, Your honest aims 
at grandeur, y-our makeshift efforts of magnificence. 1854 
Mrs. Gaskell Horth^S. xvi, How will Margaret bear our 
makeshift poverty after the thorough comfort and luxury in 
Harley Street? Holiday cTtBoad2Z3 Patched 

and repaired in a happy makeshift w'ay. 

Hence Ma*ke*sMftiies8, the condition of being a 
makeshift; Ma*ke-sMfty a.y of the natnre of or 
characterized by makeshift; whence 
mes8. 


1858 Lady Panning in Hare Two JVoble Lizvs (1893) II. 
422 The hospitals at Allahhbad are rather make-shifty. 1866 
Q. Rev. July 224 The make-shifty and hap>hazard loose- 
ness with which some 800,000 blade semi-barbarians were., 
admitted to the full civil rights of English citizens. X887 
Ruskjn Prxierita II. 267 Partly through laziness and make- 
shiftiness. .1 never openra the midmost wall, though it con- 
siderably fretted me. 189* Blacky White 12 Mar. 346/1 
He hated, .the make-sbiftness of poverty. 

t Make-sport. Obs. [See Make :One 

who or something which provides sport for others ; 
hence, a laughing-stock. 

x6ix Speed ^ir/. . 5 n 7 . Vlll. ii. § t2. 3B1 To aduen- 

ture himselfe among the Danish Host, as a base Minstrell 
and contemptible Make-sport. 4x1625 Tletcuer cLxnces 
111. i, My patience, .must be your make-sport now. 2640 
Quarles Enchirid. iit.xUv, Let not mirth be tby profession, 
lest thou become a Make-sport, a x66r Fuller Worthies 
(1840) II. 455 Being made the make-sport in all plays for 
a coward. 

b. attrib. or as adJ. Providing sport ; mocking. 
1582 Stanvhurst AEneis 1. (Arb.) 41 Let make sport 
'Ba.cchuslL. Iriitiae Bacchus dator\.,h^^Tc&en\. x6oo T. 
W eelkes Madrigals ^5 4* 6 Parts ix. C 1, The make sport 
Cuckow, and the Quatte. 1621 Bp. Mountacu Diatribae 11 
No. .mad prankes playd by any toyash or make-sport diuels 
in the vault. 

Ma'ke-np. It.phr.snaie up (sec Make v.'> 96).] 

1 . The manner in which something is made up, 
put together, or composed ; composition, constitu- 
tion. 

x82t Examiner 708/t Some national distinctions in the 
make-up of French and English minds. 1864 H. Spencer 
Illnstr, Univ. Progr. 62 Somethingin the pattern or make- 
up of their clothes, x89t Field 5 Dec. 865/3 Our Cambridge 
correspondent describes the practice. .and gives the make 
up of the crews. 1896 AUbutt's Syst. Med. I. 169 There 
maybe an inherited defect in the ’make-up* of one par- 
ticular tissue. 

2 . Chiefly TkeaCr. An appearance of face, dress, 
etc. assumed in order to impersonate a character. 

1858 Geo. Eliot in Cross Life (1885) II. 6t The Zouaves, 
with their wondrous make-ups as women. 1862 Dickens 
Lett. 16 Mar. (r88o) II. 177 Add to this a perfectly pic- 
turesque and romantic ‘make up -and you have the leading 
virtues of the impersonation. 1872 Punch 19 Oct. 163/1 
His make-up was admirable, his playing ofthe first and last 
act well-nigh faultles-s. 188a Besakt Revolt cf man Hi. 61 
In her make.up she studiously affected .. the vigour and 
strength of middle life. 

b. coiur. Cosmetics, paint, etc. used by actors 
in making up. 

x886 Year Routtd 28 Aug. 78 The whole tribe of Cos- 
metics, curtly designated in theatrical parlance as ’make- 
up x888 Pall Mall G. 27 Jan. 2/1, I . . asked for a towel 
and soap to wash my make-up off. 

c. Style of costume, get-up. rare* 

1883 Daily Kews 6 Sept. 2/2 The mongrel cross-country 
make-up indulged in for the Spa promenade. 

8. Printing. The process of making up type into 
columns or pages ; the matter so made up. Also, 
an editor’s selection of articles to form a number of 
a periodical. 

1852 Smeoley A, /4r’//mf4r/xv, That is the * make-up*, as 
we call ic, of the third and fourth sheets of the hlagazine. 
2884 in Cassells Encyct. Diet. 1899 Daily Hews 23 May 
10/5 Compositor (Society) seekssituation. All-round jobbing, 
posters, make up, etc. 

4 . A made-up story ; an invention or fiction. 

1844 Alb. Smith Adv. Mr.' Lxdbury Iv. (i886) 167 The 

whole story is one of the most singular make-ups that ever | 
attained universal credence. i877SruRCEO.N.5‘erw. XXIII. 
loi Have you undergone a great transformation ? The ne- 
cessity for it is no make-up of mine, remember. 

5 . A compensation, rare. 

1859 \V, Chadwick Life De Foe\\. 309 He was taken into 
diplomatic service by Harley, as a make- up.. for his forced 
neglect of his pamphleteer while confined in Newgale. 

6. attrib. in theatrical use, as (sense 2) make-np 
vtaUf room-, (sense 2 b) make-up box, tray. 

x8Ss J, K, Jerome On the Stage 93 A ‘make-up’ box, 
a dressing-case, wTiting-c^e, etc., etc., made^ a pretty big 
pile. X8S9 Pall Mall G. 20 Oct. 3/1 On it are placed 
candles, a looking-glass, a ‘make up* tray [etc.]. 1896 

Living Topics Mag. (N. Y.) Jan. 105 The best stage manager 
in England, as well as the best make-up man and character 
delineator. 1900 Daily Hews 15 Nov. 6/1 Some curious 
illustrations are derived from the ‘make-up room 

Make-weight, makeweight (n2i?J*k,w^it). 
[See Make v,'^ 25.] 

1 . A compararively small quantity added to make 
up a certain weight; spec.vc small candle. (See 
early quots.) 

X695 Kennett Par. Anllq. Gloss. s.v, Putta, In^ the 
North a Pultock-candle is the least in the pound, put In to 
make weight, call’d. .in Kent a make-weight. *764 Oxf. 
Sastsa^e ^6 Dire Want of..chcarful Candle (save the 
jfake- Weight’s Gleam Haply . remaining). 1787 Grose 
Prov. Gloss., Make-weight, a small candle thrown in to 
complete the pound. N. x866 Jevons Coal Quest, (ed. 2) 
261 A large part of our shipping would thus have to leave 
our ports half empty, or in ballast, unless there were some 
makeweight or natural supply of bulky cargo as back 
carriage. 

transf. 1785 Grose Did. Vstlg. Tongue, Make rveight, 
a small candle, a term applied to a little slender roan. 

2. Jig. A person or thing of insignificant value 
thrown in to make up a defidency or fill a gap. 

1776 Paine Com. (1791) 33 By her dependence on 

Britain she [America] is made the make-weight in the scale 
of British politics. 1796 BuRKEi?<y/c. Peace uL Wks. VI 1 1. 

418 The mines., are now thrown in as a make-weight in the 
s<^e. x8^ Malkin Gil Bias vu. vii. F 21 She praised me 


up to the skies, and held all the actresses in Madrid as mere 
makeweights in the scale. 1825 Coleridge Aids Ref. 
(1848) I. 188 Those semi-pagan Christians who regarded 
revelation as a mere make-weight to their boasted religion 
of nature. 1838 Dickens Hich. Hick, xix. The colonel 
was in conversation with somebody, who appeared to be 
a make-weight, and was not introduced at all 1838-9 
Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. IV. vi. § 43. 5S4 An incestuous 
passion brought forward as the make-weight ofa plot, to eke 
out a fifth act. x86^ Pusev Led. Daniel \i. 393, I cannot 
..use Divine authority as a makeweight to human proof. 

3 . A counterbalancing^ weight, counterpoise. 

178^ Jefferson Writ. (1853) II, 108 His devotion to the 

principles of pure despotism, renders him unaffectionate to 
our governments. Hjs fear of England makes him value 
us as a make weight. 1855 Kingsley JPes/sr. Hoj xxi’iii, 

* But the^ prize ? ’ * Ah ! that was no small make-weight 
to our disasters, after all x886 Sywonds Retuiiss. Jt,, 
Cath. React. II. xi. 307 Perhaps it maybe argued that 
thejulsome promises on which those mberable vassals found 
their hope^ are make-weights for such miseries. 

4 . aiinb. or as adj. Serving as a make-weight. 

X7QI J. Philips Splendid Shilling^8 The glimmering light 

Of make-weight candle. X793 Anna Seward Lett. (tSii) 
III. 248 It is no custom of Shakespeare’s to give us merely 
makeweight epithets. 2852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's SP. 
Tour xj. 21Q hlen ..admit of no makeweight, or merely 
ornamental otshes. 


Mailri (mr‘-ki, mK'ki). [repr. Malagasy ‘maka, 
a species of lemur’ (Richardson Plalag. Diet. 
1885).] The French name of the Lejiur, formerly 
current in English. (Cf. Macaco 2.) 

*774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (1824) II. 160 The maki kind in 
some measure seems to unite the fox and the monkey. X707 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) IX. 7 85/2 The catta, or ring-tail w maki, 
inhabits Madagascar and the neighbouring isles. 1839 
Penny Cycl. XI II. 419/1 The ilakis, or Macaucos, properly 
so called. Lemur. 

Makiere, obs. form of Maker. 

Makim-, makinboy: see Mackerboy. 
BCakin^f vbt. sbA [OE. macung, f. 

macian : see Make v.^ and -ing 1.] 

1 . The action of Make v.^ in its various senses : 
fabrication, production, preparation; institution, 
appointment; doing, performance (of a specified 
action) ; conversion into, causing to become some- 
thing; etc. (See the vb.) Also occas. the process 
of being made. 

4ZXX23 0. E. Chron. an. xioi purh l>es macunge..se eorl 
Rolberl ., land mid unfriSe jesobte, a 1300 Cursor M. 
2551 Quen sa fele yeier ar wroken oute . . pe planetes all ar 
went again O pair first making in to stale. 2377 Lancl, 
P. PI. B. III. 62, 1 shal .. Wowes do whitten and wyn- 
dowes glasen, Do pc>'nten and purtraye and pave for 
makyn^e. C2440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de \V. 2494) 
11. xxxiv, We be beholde to loue IhU moche for oure 
makynee but more for our ayenbyengc. 1483 Rolls of 
Parlt.yl. 254/1 Sitb the tymes of makynge of the seld 
Acts of Aiteinders. 25*9 Rastell Pastime of People (1B22) 
148 The makynee of Weslmysierhalle. 2553 Crasmer Let. 
to Q. Mary in Coverdale Lett. Martyrs (2564) x If by any 
meanes it had bene in me to haue letted the makjTig 
of tb.Tt will. 2578 Lvte Dodoens r. vii. 23 Of this herbe 
they make Axsen, whiche is vsed for the making of 
glasses. r6xi Bible Tratul. Pref. x To motion the 
making of a new Law for the abrogating of an old. 2625 
Hart Anat. Ur. li. i. 55 Whether the \Tine were thinne at 
the first making or not. 1662 Stillikgfu Orig. Sacr. iii. iv. 

§ 5 Many causes concurred to the making of this Deluge. 
2M7 Milton P. L . hi. 113. 1703 Moxosil/fr^. Exerp. 239 

Most Counties in England afford Earth for the making of 
Bricks. <x 2725 Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 320 They set it 
. . up for a maxim, that the making of a Stadtholder was the 
giving up their liberty. 2738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 52, 

I think she was cut out for a Gentlewoman, but she was 
spoil'd in the making. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. A nmsem. 29 
Whitening and plaisier of Paris, .whiten the flour, and con- 
tribute to its adhe.sion in making. 1828 in Picton L'pool 
Mimic. Rec. (2886) II. 343 In the making of the purchases. 
184* Tennyson Morte £>' Arthur 203 Since the making of 
the world. 2875 F. GxrcHRiz Magn. «5- Eledr, g 236 If it be 
desired to get a still more nimble making and breaking of 
the circuit, i^x Law A’ ^.Weekly Notes 138/1 The making 
of the Codicil. 2897 Daily Hezvs 4 Jan. 3/4 I'here was a 

f eneral move up in all the ranks of the force, accompanied 
y the ‘ making ’ of several engineers, 
b. Often used gernndially as the second member 
of an objective combination, as biscuit-, carpet-, 
debate-, gift', ice-, imposition-, war-making, etc. 
See also Book-.makikg, HATiiAKiNG, elc. 
c \\<ooLaudTroyybk. 3113 In sorweand dele-makjmg Lenges 
non honour. Ibid . 1453B Wiih-ouie any debate-m-ikyng. 
CX449 Pecock Repr. (Rolls) II. 552 With this trust ihci 
heldcn hem content and paied in her sifte making. xS*3. 
Berners Frohs. 1. clv. 187 Such as were at the imporicion 
makjmg. ■ 2560 Daus tr. Sleidcuic's Comm. * ^ They 
take in hande also an other peace making.^ 16x4 T. Gomyls 
Moses ff Aaron (1641) 142 Their Apotheosis, orgod-mafcmg 
Ceremonies. 2768 SrzRKZ Sent, fourn., b/ontrjul in, 
talents of drum-beating and spatterdash-makmg. x 3 
Tiievelvas- COT/r/. Wallah (iE66) i8= An «'>y f 
the Public Work-i Department in the t^i-makinK 
18S0 SIoRRis in Mackn.l Li/i (iSpo) II. 5 
making U dead, or dying fast. iBpt T. 

At skimming^, at butter-makings, at cheese- S 
c. Qualified by a possessive, in 
so’s) mak:tig=vao.6e by (so and so). ” P 
tive use sometimes with 

X470-S5 MALORYj4rr/r«r^lxii- 5/^1 ^ » brsTicrms vp 
am sia>-n..thur3 ‘-it 

and of mynorvne makjTig. Jr-ierf FarrH Dis/nt. 

His cnea^re of his '^‘^'j'huueS.jouauch bokea 

PuK^al. To Rdr. P * {^ ’ “ Rasteis cakingc. i6il 

as you VTote for, ana one cjw 
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IJiBLK Trans!. Pr^^islThey] doc either maVienewTrans- 
laiions themselues, or follow new ones of other mens making. 
a x6s4 Seldrs Tabte-t. (Arb.) 35 The Laws of the Church 
are most Favourable to the Church, because they were the 
Churches own making. 1676 Laov Chaworth in \2th Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Cojnnt. App. v. s8 ’Twas a match of his friends 
and not his owne making. ai70oDRYDENC/«>'rnr«5 Myrrha 
52 ^ian a Slave of his own making lives. 1709 Steele 
Tatler No 44 F 3 The Statuary, who fell in Ixjve with the 
Image of his own making. 1828 Carlyle Misc, (1857) 

A poet of Nature's own making. 1894 HallCaise Manx- 
man m. xvii, 183 The marriage was not of her making. 

d. (7b be) in makin^y a-makmgy now usually 
io be making: (to be) in course of being made. 

c 1430 Pils^y. I.yf Manhode (1869) 19 All manere of far- 
delles maad and in makinge. 14^ Caxton Chron. Eng. 
ccviii. 190 That bisshop had in london a fayre toure in 
makynge. 1535 Coverdale 2 Macc. i. 23 All the prestes 
prayed, whyle the sacrifice was a makynge. 1605 Shaks. 
Macb. III. IV. 34 The Feast is sold That is not often 
vouch’d, while 'tis a making. 170* Royal Proclaui. 8 Mar. 
\x\-Lond. Gaz. No. 3790/4 Corn or Grain making into 
Malt. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. IH. liv. 171 Provisions of 
arms were making beyond the sea. 1767 NIrs. S. Penning- 
Tos Lett. III. 177 This . . gentleman .. informed her of the 
use that was makingof her letters. 17^1 Washington /.e//. 
Writ. 1892 XII. 54 Those changes, which are either making, 
or contemplated. 1793 Copper-Plate Mag. No. 22 This 
ancient place, .is watered by the River Soar,, .now making 
navigable. 18x6 Shelley Ze//. Pr. Wks. 1888 I. 341 The 
hay was making under the trees. 1857 Kingsley fiftse.^ 
Th. Gravet-pit '\\. 381 When the South-Western Railway 
was in making. 1891 Graphic 3X Oct. 526/3 That good 
prices are making for Engli'<h cheese argues good quality. 

e. Itt the making : used adjectively (in imitation 
of Milton) to designate something as existing in 
an undeveloped state. 

1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 69 Opinion in good men is but 
knowledge in the making. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 
btiv, His opinion . . may be our virtvie in the making. 1879 
ilAUDSLEY Pathol. Mind vi. 28a Evil is good in the making 
as vice is virtue in the making. 1889 D. Hannay Capt, 
Marryat vu. 99 Unless the [newspaper] correspondent has 
seen history in the making. ^ 1890 Guardian 26 Nov. 1892/3 
It is a great soul in the making. 

2. spec, in technical uses : The training or bring- 
ing to the required condition (of an animal) ; the 
preparation (of hay) ; the curing (of fish). 

1390 Gower Conf. 11 . j6i He tawhte men .. the makinge 
Of Oxen, and of hors the same. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 05 
A man ma^e speke ofmakyngeofhcy,and gettyngeofeorne, 
but god disposeth and ordreth all ihynge. 1615 Latham 
Ealconry (1633) la Forget not all this time of her making 
..to walke round about her, using your voice, and giving 
her many bits with your hand. i8« Kendall Trav. 11. 
icivii. 154 The curing, or as it is calfed, the making of the ' 
fish. 1893 Field 17 June 904/3 The light swath is converted I 
from grass to hay m a few hours without any ‘makinj;*. ' 
X902 Chron, 21 July 3/t Ponies that only require 

‘ making ' in order to become valuable. ^ ^ j 

+ 3. Poeticnl composition ; poetizing, versifying. ’ 
Also//.* poetical compositions, poems. Obs. 

rx^o R. BRUNNEC/im«. IFaee (Rolls) 129 For jjis makyng | 
I will no mede bot gude prayere wlien je it rede. CX374 
Chaucer Troylus^ v. 1789 But litel bok no makyng kow , 
nenuye But subgit be to alle poesye. CX37S AY Pains I 
Hell 352 in O. E. Misc. 222 Meruel ^e not of kis makjmg. ' 
*377 Lancl, P. pi. B. xii. 16 pow medlest ke with mak- 
ynges and myjtcst go sey ki sautcr. CX430 Lvdg. Min. \ 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 128, 1 the refreyn lookc, Of hym ' 
that was in makyng soverayne, My maister Chaucier. 1 
X567 Drant Horace, £p. To Rdr. *v, Flim flames, and gue j 
gawes, ..are soner rapte vp thenne are those which be I 
lettered and Clarkly makings. 1589 Puttenham En^. 1 
Poesie in. xix. (Arb.) 247 A noble gentleman and much de- ! 
lighted in vulgar making. 26x4 J. Davies Eclogue ig (Gro- I 
sart) For, fro thy Makings, mifke, and niellie, flowes To 1 
feed the Songster-swaines with Arts soot-meats. | 

+ 4 . Testamentary disposition. [= MDu. mak- 
Obs. 

1621 in Brasdwsc CcU, lifimimcttis f^ISO 23/iz, I charge 
myne executors that the same (money] bee payed according ■ 
to my makinge. 

5 . Advancement, success. Obs. exc. in phr. To 
bs the viaking of-, to be what ensures the success of 
(a person or thing). 

r X470G. Active Policy 731 A m.an to be preferred to 

lionour or fee or office to his grete makyng. 2496-7 Plinn/t- 
tor: Corr. (Camdeni 124 Your good nnd discret answere may 
he my making. 2622 Mannc tr, Aleman's Guzman tCAlf. 

II. =15 Tlicy [ivomcn] ate the making or the marling of their 
house, a 1680 ituTLEa Item. (1759) II. at A lucky Repartee 
hit upon by Chance may be the making of a ^(an. X749 
Pudding Tom ^onesvin. xi. The fine gentleman, .. who 
doth so much honour to his family and is to be the makinir 
of It. X871 Smiles Charac. xi. (1876) 324 A wife may be the 
making or the unmaking of the best of men. 

t8. The way in which a thing is made; style of 
construction ; conformation, form, shape, build 
‘make'. Obs. ' 

*393 L'N'GU P. pi. C. XIV. 193 per-fore mcruaileb me 
for man, as m maky-nge, Is mo<t yliche ke in wit and in 
werkes, >\ hi (etc.], X393 Trea isa Bank. De P. R. xvin 
ix. (1495) 763 Congrcti and Elys ben lykc to serpentes iri 
m.akyngc. ci^oo Deslr. Troy<)^^^^ l,.am febiller be fer 
pen pc fre prinse. Both of myght. & of makyng, & of mayn 
strenkith. 1466 in Willis CLark Cajubnage III. 94 
'I'hc same dorcs and wyndowes shalbe like of strength and 
makyng of ihe dorcs and wwndowes of the other newscoles. 
X494 in Somenet Medter'a) /IV/Afigoi) 323 A newe mete- 
cloth of Lankeshire making. 1523 Fitzheril Husb. S a 
There be plowcs of dyuers makynges in dyuers counireys. 
*534 More On Z’/irr/V// Wks. 2304/1 That oynlmcnt truly 
made w.as veri costly: which was the cause that the true 
making w.as l«se Vscd. xsgo Hakluyt I'oy. JI. 1. 103 In 
colour, eating, and making like a Makarclf. 2642 Shirley 


Sisters V. {1652) 49, 1 see the greatest men are flesh And 
blood, our souls are much upon a making. 1656 Heylin 
Sfsrv. France 54’l'herc arc erected. .[nine] bansome Croi^es 
of stone; all of a making. x66o Act 12 Cbas. //, c. 4, 
Sched. S.V. Buckrams, Buckrams of French making. 1662 
T. Davies tr. O/earius' Voy. Ambass. 263 Another sort of 
insect of a making much, like a Spider. ^ 1669 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag. ii. 45 A general and particular Descrip- 
tion, Making, and Use of all the. .Instruments. 

f b. with reference to a literary production ; in 
quols. = version, edition. . Obs. 

1382 Wycuf Pros*. Prol., Masloch, that Ebrues Parablis, 
the comun making ISl. Jerome vutgata editio\ Prouerbis 
clepeth. X48a Caxtom Higdon's Polychron. Prohemye, 
Polycbronicon. .eroprynted & sette in forme by me William 
Caxton arid a lytel embelysshed fro tbolde makyng. 

• + c. Of persons: Bodily form or appearance; 
build, * make*. Obs, 

c 1^30 Generydes 4555 By his making He is ful like to my 
derling. 1587 PweMVAd Cosit. Holinshed III. 355^1 Some 
..esteemed him a man for making well proportioned. 1590 
Shaks. Com. Err. iv. li. 22 Stigmaticall in making wor.se 
in minde. xdog Holland Atmn. Marcell. 282 Bigge he was 
of making, and withall verie tall, c 2640 Lovely North. 
Lasse iii. in Child Ballads IV. 208/2, 1 was so greatly taken 
with his speech, and with his comely making. 

f d. Mental or moral character ; *Maice j 5 .- 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Rob. 1. § 120 William earl of Pem- 
broke was next, a man of another mould and making. 

7 . concr* Something that has been made; i*a 
created thing, creature {pbsi ) ; a product of manu- 
facture. Also, the quantity made at one time. 

1340 Ayeitb. 92 pet J)«t body of man is meste poure 
makynge.. and pe spirit of man ..ys .. pe he^este sseppe 
pet may by. 1645 Shetland Witch Trial in Hibbert Dcscr. 
Shell. Isles (18221 594 You did thereby marr and undo twa 
whole makings of the said bear,quhi)k never did good. 1823 
J. Badcqck D<»w.j4///i/x^//M3oWhateverquantityis required 
for any pariicular |ob of work should be made all at one 
time ; no two makings coming away alike, but depending 
entirely upon accident. Ibid. 150 Cut your making into 
j cakes. x88a Ocilvie, Making ..a.'N'hea. has been made, 

I especially at one time ; as, the whole making is before you. 
1890 Century Diet. s.v., A making of bread. 

b. pi. Earnings, profits, colloq. 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. III. 122 That a wife 
i shall possess half, or a large part, of her husband’s earnings 
' or makings. 1892 CasselCs Sat. yml. 21 Sept. 13/3 My 
j makings in the way of tips bringing in on an average about 
' twice that sum, 1900 Daily Nows 10 Feb. 2/4 * Makings 
in the way of lips, had been very poor. 

8 . The material out of which something may be 
made ; the potentiality of becoming something ; 

■ in phr. to have or he the makingis of. . . 

16x3 Shaks. Hon. yjll, iv. i. 87 She had all the R/yall 
makings of a Queene. 1837 Dickens Picletv. xxxvii, He 
seemed to have the makings of a very nice fellow about 
him, x8s7 Laxvrence Guy Liv. iii. 27 There was the making 
of a good rider in many of them. 1858 Trollope Dr. Thome 
I, V. 124 He*s the making of a very nice horse, I don’t 
doubt. x86t W. H. Russell in Times 24 Sept., They are 
not an army, hut they are the making, ^ we say, of a 
splendid one. ^ x886 American XII. X34 'I'his Bavarian king 
was the making of a fine man when he was 3’oung. 2887 
H. Smart Cles'erly ‘tvon it. 16 There was possibly the mak- 
ings of a great cross-country horse in her. 

9. pi. in Coalmining, (See quots.) 

1851 Greenwell Coaldrade Terms Norihumb. ^ Durh. 
36 Makings . — The small coals hewed out in kirving. 1883 
Gresley Gloss, Coal Mining, Makings, the slack and dirt 
made in holing. 

10 . Comb. a. attributive ; making-cylinder, in 
a paper-making machine, the cylinder on which 
the pulp is felted into a sheet (distinguished from 
the beating cylinder and the dr^'wg cylinder ) ; 
making-folt, ‘that felt of a cylinder paper-machine 
oil which the web of pulp is taken Irom the mak- 
ing-cylinder* (Kniglit); making-iron (now often 
confused with meaking-tron : see Meaking), a kind 
of grooved chisel used by caulkers to finish off 
seams. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780^ 11, Cal/nt double, a 
caulker’s making-iron. 1846 Young Naut. Diet. s.v. Caulk. 

b. ^Yith following adv. or adj., forming nouns of 
action* corresponding to phrasal combinations of 
the sb., as making-ojf, •out, •over. Making-up ; 
making-good ; making-merry rare * Merry-siak- 
ing ; making-ready, preparation (for technical 
uses see Heady a. Ill) ; also attrib. Also making- 
as-if noncC'Vfd, (cf. Make v}- 70), pretence, make- 
believe. 

2382 Ws’cLiF yohn xix. 14 It was the makinge redy, or 
cuyn, of na*ik. 1530 Palsgr. 242/1 Makyng redy, parure. 
2674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Sehf. 118 For the better making 
out of which, we are to bethink our selves, that [etc.]. Ibid. 
129 We shall find that begetting the like, is making over of 
springs. 18x3 L. Hunt in Ex'aminer 3 May 273/2 '1‘hat 
ordinar>' and vulgar state-cunning,— that wTctched making- 
as-ip. 18x5 J. Lainc yoy.Spi/zbergenixBzzy^Tlhz processor 
paring and barrelling up the blubber, is termed making off. 
^22 Scott Pezvril iv, A making-mero’ ia the house of 
Tirmh. ^2846 Young A^aut. Diet. s.v. Flensing, 'I'he blubber 
.. is cut into square pieces and stowed in the hold ; after- 
wards. these axe . .cut into stnaMej pieces to be stowed away 
m casks; this latter process is termed making-off. 1874 
Southward /V/rrA Print. xlv.(ed.4) 413 Place the ^hcet (of 
papcrl • -on the making-ready board. t83i Young Every Man 
his own Mfchanic i 1386 Alt Making good as it isleclmically 
wiled -^i. c. patching up holes in old plastering — used to be 
done wi^ plaster. 2887 Goode, etc. Fisheries ( 7 . S. Sect. v. 

J il. 280 Paring and barreling blubber, termed making-oflT. 


+ Ma-king, 0 ^ 4 . [f. lunrs* 

-ING *=.] M.*iting, matchmaking. ' 

1608 Middleton TriV.^ te Cnlek OU One 
Vocle comes with Gentlemen, his friends, And 
making. 

Making (mcl-kii)), ppl. a. rare. [f. Mjss.i 
+ -iNG 1 .] That makes (in various senses) ; +rri, 
dnetive, creative ; f money-making, prospe'rccl" 
1434 Misvn Mending Life 126 With swetnes cf h -J 
hede & warmnes of rMakand lyght. 1591 West ii''’a 
Symbol. § 46 A, Instruments. .of their eflccls be eillrr^ 
stitutriie and malting, or remissorie and hberatorie. I'-So-i, 
H. Brooke Foolo/Qual. (1S09) III. 118 You mean IS 
trious and a making young man. it 1774 Gousk W- 
Exf>. Philos: Kei-tii) 1 . 31 When artifici.il niaeiKisattClii 
by rubbing, each pole in the making niagntt bejm b 
sympathetic pole of a different name in the nt»lv lui. 
magnet. 1903 Daily Chron. 18 Nov. 8/6 AnifidilFl~m;,_ 
Wanted a good making forewoman. 

Makings, obs. form of Mackiss. 


Making-up. In the various senses of r.sh 
up (see Make t/.i 96) j completion ; compomiiisr, 
composition ; reconciliation ; dressing tip anl di, 
gnising for the impersonation of a characler; it; 
balancing of accounts at the end of a certain perioJ. 

IS93 Anp. Bancroft Dnung. Posit, iv. a. 168 Of patps; 
to haue drawen Lancaster vnlo them, for the nuhkgipd 
a quaternion. 1620 Massinger & Vizid Fatal Doz-rywi 
i, Thy Taj’lof,. .Can bring more to the making\-pofaGr, 
1‘hen can be hop’d from thee. 2671 BLAGRAVEwlx/n'i/'i;. 
sick (title-p.'j Directing the way to Distil and Extract Jhir 
Verlues and making up of Medicines. J&74 N. 

Bulk ij* Sell*. 39 The finites that go to the making lt) of 12 
infinite. 2753 Cycl. Sutp., Making Ip.xxzz 

u.«!ed.by the distillers to express the bringing spirits apt) 
a certain standard of strength by the addition of 
1840 Carlyle Heroes ti, Any making-up of his mind, 

D. W. Thompson Day Dreams Scnooim, (cd. 2) ajt Tk« 
will we promise to be good; we will throw tiny arms bif 
round papa’s neck.. (5 the bliss of making up! iSJj 
Mrs. H. Wood R. Vorke xxv. 11. 226 That lady. .had abso- 
lute need of arti.stic aid in the matter of making-up. 
McLaren Spinning Woollen ^ Worsted 65 Ihe civte 
should therefore insist on his ‘making up’ being dye 
thoroughly. 1890 Daily News 23 Dec. 5/4 The hern*; 
boats came in from sea at Lowestoft last week, and tliep^ 
cess of * making-up' being now concluded [etc.]. 

10 May 7/3 From ten to twenty millions have ^beenadet. 
to the market value of Slock Excliange securities sjccttse 
last inaktng-up. 

b. attrib. , 

2883 Howells Woman's Reas, x. 1.206 IVe >sTJtleRja 
a m:^ing-up letter. 2887 Fall Mall G. 12 Oct. i:/i 
following table shows the drop since the last nuung-u^ 
price. 2890 Ibid, 8 Sept. 7/2 Since the 
cay most of the movements in the Home Kailway 
have been favourable to operators for the rue. w_S A. J- 
Wilson Gloss. Terms Stock Exch,, Making w/ 
prices fixed on the first and second day.s of the 

for the purposes of continuing or carrjdng over tran*a«wA 

The prices at which transactions continued to *he 
account are settled. ■ 2900 Daily Neios 3 Dec. c/s 
and making-up factories are. .very well engagto* 
Makins, obs. form of Mackins. 

Makkar, -er, obs. Sc. forms of hlAKER. 


HVIakkers, dial, form of Mackiks. ^ 

Makrel(l, obs. form of Mackerel ^ ana 

tMakrelty. Obs. Alsomakrellty,rQac]aTt«. 
[Metatbetic alteration oiyiTy\i.makeIardie,\d'^ ^ 
/a?'^ broker; see Mackeler.] Brokerage. 

X495 in HalyburtoiCs Ledger xo6 Item 
2498 /bid. 124 Bern formakrelty of the 2 wrkis to lcw 
Rekeyr, 5s. 2499 225 Item for maclarie, ilk k 

tlffiakron. Obs.~° [? corruption of 
s=MaLKIN 3 . n / 

2S73 BARET.idA'. M 56 AMakronorcolcrake. aR 

Makyere, obs. form of Maker. . 

I! Mai. Obs. [F. 4'ind It. ^ v J :5 

2745 PococKE Descr. Eastll. t. iS* 
it (a disorder in which blotches break out on Y Vj* 
by’ the name of the hlal of Aleppo. 2756 A. 

Hist. Aleppo \ykz A cuUineous ^J'S^se .. has a^u ^ 
name of litnal eT Aleppo or Aleppo ti'il.]y^kp'^ 
of Mai. .begins like the two others, but (cic.j. 

Mai- (n,n;l), prefix , . 'i;;; re-' 

male- (but pronounced as one , ,jt,. 

presents the 1'. mal adv.;— L. «•) 

rarely, as in inaltalent. it represents the • 
adj.:-L. malus bad. In its advb. use the 
occurs in many adoptions from Fr., " 


sometimes combinations with vbs., as 




Jlll.uiuiia .w—, h coni' 

sometimes nouns of action formed from , j„j. 
binations, as and sometime. 

tions with adjs., where the prefix serves 
the favourable connotation ' ,|„nttii 

adroit, sualcoiitent. In imitation of ' r:,,^ lo 

words, mal- has from the i6th c. P ijir, 
many Eng. words, to com’ey the \|, 

‘ wrong ‘ impropcr(Iy) The ‘aUrjdar, 

fied are chiefly nouns of action, as ■f.;ioii:n, 
and many physiological terms, as mala ■ 
malformation-, occasionally adj^ ihA 

malodorous, malafpropriate. 1 " their 

liave a permanent character are •/''‘“I '^t tie 

alphabetical places ; examples of the f fl 
of the prefix in the creation * 

mal-accideut, -application, -appouumtn , . 
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MAIiACOTOMY. 


MALABAR. 

-cttUivalim, -development, -direction, -feeling, 
fxf hygiene, -identification, -institution, -instruction, 
-operation, -publication, -reasonitig, -use, -volition ; 

, nial-adjusted, -conceited, -created, -discontented, 
^''‘'•-shapen adjs. 

U i6o3 H. Clapham Errour on Left Hand jg Master Mai- 
'iVj content, me thinks you are malconceited. Rhode 

Island Col. Rec. (1858)111. 288 Some male-discontented 
persons. 1714 J. Fortescue-Aland Forteseuds Ahsol. «5- 
Livf, Ji/afu Pref. 13 It is owing to Passion and Interest, and 
not to the Male-Instiiution of the Law. X7X5 M. Davies 
Atkcn. Brit. I. to The Expression and Mafepublication of 
the respective crimin.il Contents of such Scandalous Libels. 
1799 R. Warner JVa/k (1800) 6 There are no limits to the 
vicious conceptions, malassociations, and wild incongruities 
of false taste. zSo^ Spirit Puh. yrnls. 'VII. 22 If, however, 
it so happens that either mal-accident or your own discre- 
7'’'’ tion .. has prevented [etc.]. 1808 E. S. Barrett jl/issded 

General 125 These malappointments took place ..when 
the army had ceased to be a matter of mere parade. 1822 
J^Irs. E. Nathan Lan^reath I. Bz This maloperaiion of 
the affections. .miy be best prevented. .by that wholesome 
species of dissipation. 1824 Examiner A man I never 
It: j saw, and therefore could have no malfeeling towards. 1839 
Bla:kiv. Mag-. XLV. 812 Fearful gropings to imitate what 
they render malcreated and hideous. 1840 Mill jDiss. 4- 
III' Disc. (1859^ I. 94 The question often is, what is least preju* 
i-i- dicial to the intellect, uncultivaiion or malcuUivation. i^x 
cx’ Gen. P. Tho.mpso.n (1842) VI. i6r That mal-reasoning 

--1: which makes men expect [etc.]. iB\-^yml.R.Agric.Soc.VI. 
I. 192 The abuse, however, or rather mal-use, of an article 
is no argument against it. <1x849 Poe li^ks. 1864 III. 369 
The heart is stirred, and the mind does not lament its 
mal-instruction. 1855 Miss Cobbe Intuit. Alor. 155 He 
.aT, proceeds . . to guard against its malapplication by arguing 
that [etc.]. 1870 O. W. liouwES Mechnnh/n in T/i.fy Mor. 
in Old Vol. Li/e (1893) 305 So to rate the gravity of a 
mal-voHtion by its consequences is the merest .sensational 
materialism. 188S W. Graham Soc. Prohiem 18 Society.. 
"■ maladjusted and' ‘out of joint’ in its social relations and 
I’; parts. 1887 Harpers Mag. May 952 Beggars abound, 
hideously malshapen. 18S8 T. Gill in Amer. Naturalist 
:*1' Oct. 926 Incredible as such a malidentification on the part 
of Pictet must appear. 1838 All&uit's Syst, Med. V. 614 
Intensified and fostered by conditions of malhygiene. 2899 
I'”* Ibid. VII. 116 The maldirection of movement is much in- 
r ^ creased when the aid of the sight is denied. Ibid. 732 The 
altered shapes of cells, regarded by Sachs as evidence of 
sJJ’ congenital maldevelopment. 

f,- Jhlalabar (maj'iabai), the name of a sea-bo.ard 
district in the S.W. of Hindostan, used attributively 
in the names of various plants, vegetable products, 
etc, Malabar bark, the genus Ochna {Cassell's 
Eiicycl, Diet, 1885); Malabar catmint, a labiate 
ll plant, Anisomeks ptaiabanca^ used in India as a 
.r”; tonic and febrifuge ; Malabar laurel, Melastonia 
'“i inalahathrica (see quot,) ; Malabar leaf, Cinna- 
If inomtttn pialabalhntvt \ Malabar nightshade, the 
.’i chenopodiaceous genus ; Malabar nut, an 

^ acanthaceous plant, y«x//V/<T Malabar- 

^ oil, an oil obtained from the livers of various fishes 
f) found on the Malabar coast ; Malabar plum, the 
ei jamrosade or rose-apple, Eugenia jambos (^Jambosa 
? vulgaris) \ Malabar rose, a shrubby East Indian 
rose-mallow, Hibiscus rosa-pialabarica, 

X7S3 Chambers Cycl. Sapp. App., Malabar.nut, ..the 
^ English name of a genus of plants, called by botanists 
^ Ad/mtoda. syBj tr.Linnceus^ Font. Plants 1 . 702 Basella. 

Malabar Nightshade. 18x3 Ainsue Mat. Med. Hindostan 
^ og Malabar Cat Mint. Nepeta Malabatica, Lin. 18x6-20 
•j T. Green Univ. Herbal 1. 162 Basella Rstbrat R«d Mala- 
bar Nightshade. Ibid. 777 Justicia Adhatoda, Malabar 
'' Nut. 1840 Paxton Bot. Diet., Malabar Leaf, see Cittna- 
luomwn Malabatrum, . . Malabar Rose, see Hibiscus Rosa 
ntalabarica. 1855 Ogilvie Suppl., Malabar Plum. 188a 
Garden i Apr. 215/1 Melastoma malabalhrica. .is a com- 
mon plant in Malabar, where it is used in much the same 
j way as the common Laurel is here ; hence the name Mala- 
bar T.aurel. 1883 Simmonds Did, Use/, Anim., Malabar 
Oil’tiardine {Cliipea longiceps). Large quantities of oil are 
t made from this fish on the coast of Malabar, 
i II Malabatlimm (mselabx-Jirum). Hist. Also 
' malobathrum, mala-, malobathron. [L. indla-y 
j pidlobathrwn, ~on, n. Gr. fidKa-f fiaKo^aOporf a. 
Skr, tapidlapattra, f. tamala (Hindi tatndl) the 
name of various trees (see below) + paltra leaf.] 
An aromatic leaf mentioned by ancient writers ; a 
perfumed ointment prepared from this. 

The Hindi iamdl, Skr. tamala (which is the so'irce 
of the Gr. and L. word), is applied to the tree A'<x«- 
thochymus piciorius, and also to various species of C/w- 
namomum, two of which have been named C. Mala- 
baihrumTdoAC.Tamala. ITie * malabathrum ’ of antiquity 
was prob. the leaf of one or more .species of Cinnamomum. 
The identificatio i with the betel leaf (Skr. tambfda, Hindi 
iambH) is erroneous. 

x6ox Holijsnd Pliny I. 378 We are beholden moreover to 
Sjaia for Malobathrum. ..<Egypt is more fruitfull of this 
hearbe than Syria, And 3'et there commeth a better kind 
thereof from India than both of these countries. Ibid. 379 
The perfume or smell that Malobathrum or the Icafe yeeld- 
elh when it is boiled in wine, passeih all others. 1625 Pur- 
CHAS Pilgrims 1. 1. i. 43 Amomum, Ginger, Malabathrum, 
Ammonlake. 17^ PiitLLtps (ed. Kersey), Malohathmui. 
1883 tr. l\^ellhnusen's Proleg. Hisl.^ Israel 391 The culti- 
vation of the malab.athron in Syria. x886 Sheldon tr. 
Flaubert's Balammhb 16 For your enjoyment bread, 
meat, oil, and malobathrum were provided from the store- 
houses. 

Malable, obs. form of Malle.vble. 
t Iffalacado'niasi. Obs. £app. f. some cor- 
. ruption of Melocotok +>iak.] s= Myrobadan. 


Closet for Ladies 4 To preserue Mirabolans or Mala- 
cadonians. Take your Malacadonians and stone them. 

Malaca-tawney, obs. f. Mulligatawj?y. 
Malacaton, -catoon, var. ff. Melocotok. 
lUCalacca (malge'ka). The name of a town and 
district on the Malay peninsula in the S.E. of Asia ; 
used attrib. in some names of plants and vegetable 
products. Malacca apple apple (see Ma- 
lay fl.) ; Malacca bean, the fruit of the Seviecarpns 
Anacardium or marking-nut of India (see also 
Molucca) ; Malacca cane (also simply Malaccd)^ 
a walking-cane of a rich brown colour, often clouded 
or mottled, made of the stem of the palm Caiamtes 
Scipionutn. 

i6xx CoTCR., Atiacarde, th’ East Indian fruit called Ana- 
cardium, or Beane of Malaca. 185$ Ociixiv, Ssippi., Ma- 
lacca bean, 2856 Seemann Hist. Palms ijx The well-known 
* Malacca Canes ’ . . do not occur about Malacca itself, but 
are imported from Stak, on the opposite coast of Sumatra. 
2871 Good IFords Xll. 431 It takes an expert to detect 
a real from a painted Malacca. 2871 Kingsley At Last 
xvi, That with-. bright flesh-coloured fruit, [Is] a Malacca- 
apple, or perhaps a Rose-apple. xMs Lady Brassev The 
Trades 135 The malacca apple with its bright magenta 
flowers. 

tlKCalace. Oh, rare'~^. [ad, L. inalacia a 
calm at sea, a. Gr. ftaXcueia; cf. Malacia.] *A 
calme at Sea ’ (Cockeram 1623). 

Malachatauni, variant of Mulligatawny. 

malachite (mseriakait). Forms : a. 4 melo- 
ebites, 8 malachites, molochites. p. 6-7 melo- 
chite, (8 znalachquite), 7- malachite, [a. OB'. 
melochitey F. pialachitCy ad. L. *malachltesy ptolo- 
chileSf Or. */taAaxfTJ7?, ^ftoXoxTrijs, a stone (perh. 
our malachite) resembling the leaf of the mallow 
in colour, t pa\ax>?, /toAoxi? the mallow.] Hydrous 
carbonate of copper, occurring as a mineral of a 
berutiful green colour, susceptible of a high polish; 
it is often made into ornamental articles. Also, an 
example or specimen of this mineral, 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. Ixvii. (1495) 574 Melo- 
chices is a grene stone lyke to Smaragdus and hath that 
name of the colour of malewes. 2567 Maplet Or. Forest 
15 b, The Melochite is a greene Gem, much like to the Sma- 
ragde. 2656 Blount Glossogr., Malachite {mnlnehiies'^, a 
stone of a dark green colotir. 175^ tr. Keysler's Trav. j 
(1760) I. 56 Remarkable stones,, .as ciystal, dragons-blood, 1 
malachites, asleria’s. 1844 Disraeli Coniugsby 1. iv, Colossal j 
vases of malachite presented by emperors, 

b. Blue piahcltile Ezv-rviz 1. | 

xSax Jameson Man, Mineral, 98 Blue Malachite, or Blue 1 

Copper. 

c. attrib, ; sometimes quasi-tTfir* « of the colour 
of malachite. Malaohite-green, (tz) ^malachite; 
(^) a dye of the colour of malachite. 

x88o Friswell in Soc, of Arts Jml. 445 The well-known 
methyl green . . is now .. replaced by the malachite green, 
discovered by Oscar Doebner. 2899 Cagney tr, JakscKs 
Clin, Diagn. v, (ed. 4) 157 Koster has .recently employed 
malachite-green with good results a.s a test for hydrochloric 
acid. X900 F. Anstey Brass Bottle i. 3 Against aback- 
'ground of lapis lazuli and malachite sea. 

II STalacia (mal?*/*a). Path, - [L. 7)mlacia 
{slotnachi)y Gr. ^la\aK^a softness, f. paXanos soft.] 
a. Morbid softening of a tissue or part. b. De- 
praved or fanciful appetite, as in chlorosis or preg- 
nancy or dirt-eating. (Syd. Sac, Zex. i8Sg.) 

2657 Physical Diet,, il<r<i/<zcrff,..a corrupt appetite, ..which 
is the cause of longings in women. *706 Phillips, Malacia, j 
. ,a queasiness, or squeamishness of otomach. .. Also a ten- i 
derness of Body, 1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. {iBBo) 51X 
Malacia denotes a morbid craving for certain articles of fewd 
or articles which are not devoid of nutrition, whereas pica 
denotes a desire for innutritious .substances. 

JATalacic (malce sik), a. [f. Malac-ia -f- -ic.J 
Of or pertaining to malacia. *890 in Century Diet. 

+ Kalaci'SSailt, a. Oh. rare. [ad. L. mala- 
cissant-eviy pres. pple. of malaciss-drey ad. Gr. 
paXaHi^-uvy f, paXauCs soft.] Softening. 

2638 Rawxev tr. Bacon's Ltfe ^ Deai/t{z 6 $\) €1^ The Diet 
Malacissant or Suppling. 2640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv, 
Learn, iv. ii. 203 Rlalacissant and mollifying Qualities. 

+ IhtaTacissaririon. Obs. rare. [acL L. mala- 
cissdtidn-cPiy n. of action f. pialacissarei seeprec.] 
The action of making soft or supple. 

2638 Rawley tT. Bacon's Life 4 Death {1631) 48 As 
touching the Itlalacissaiion, or Mollifying of the Members, 
we shall speak afterward. Ibid. 50. 

IKCalacoderm (moi'Iakodojm), a, and sb. Hat, 
Hist, [f. Gr, paXaua-T soft -I- b/ppa skin.] A. adj. 
Having a soft skin. B. sh. A soft-skinned animal ; 
an animal of any of the various groups called 
ATalacoderviata {-dermay -derail), viz. : a. one of 
the two divisions of Reptiles, opposed to Sclero- 
dsrmata'y b. a tribe of beetles, including the fire- 
flies ; C. the sea-anemones. 

i8as Kirby Hab. A- Inst, Anim. II, xxii. 414 Though the 
Mai^oderm, or soft<oatcd Reptiles, appear the legitimate 
successors of the Fishes. 2866 Intell. Observ. No. ^6. 134 
This curious elongate ^falacoderm fan insecij. 2880 Pascoe 
Zoot. Classif. (ed. a) x39TheMalacodcnnsl=Telephorida:l. 

SCalacodermatOUS (majlaktidoumatas), a. 
A^at, Hist, ff. mod.L. Malacodermata neut, pi. 

(f. Gr, pctXaKos soft -f- bippa skin) + -OUS.] Perta:n- 


ing to the Malacodermata, in any of the applica- 
tions of the term : see prec. 

2856 in Maa'ne Expos. Le.r. ; and in recent Diels. 

Malacodermons (mffilakvdsvm^s), a, AW. 

Hist. [f. Gr. paXanbbtppos soft-skinned (f. paXaubs 
soft + bippa skin) + -ous.] Soft-skinned ; = Mala- 
COPERM A. 

2856 in JIayne E.rpos. Lex.\ and in recent Diets. 

Malacolious, variant of Melancholious Ohs. 
Malacolite (mre-lak^bit). Min. [ad.F.wfl/a- 
colithe (Abildgaard 1800 in Ann. de Ckimie xxxii. 
196: 'pierre molleOi i- Gr. pdKano-i soft + XiBos 
stone ; see -Lite.] A synonym of diopside. 

. 2823 Phillips Mineral. Index, Malaeolite, 2859 Pace 
Handbk. Geol, Terms, Malaeolite, known aUo as bahlite; 
a^ variety of augite of various shades of green, and of a 
vitreous or sub.pearly lustre, 

Udalacology (maslakpriod^i'). .malacohgie 
(De Blainville 1S25, who says that it is short for 
malacozoohgie), f. Gr. paXaub^s soft + -logy.] The 
science which treats of the formation and habits of 
soft-bodied animals or molluscs. 

1836 Blackrv. Mag. XXXIX. 306 We have also seen your 
book upon shells, or rather upon malacology. 2857 Wood 
Comm, Obj. Sea-shore 14 This branch of Natural Historj’ 
has leaped at once out of the mere childish toy of concho- 
logy* into the malurer science of malacology. 

D, humorously. The substance of a mollusc. 

2854 Badham Halieul. 38 Rfen took a great pride. .tn 
fattening their different coquillages, not so much . . with a 
view to the increase of the malacology within, a-s to produce 
enormous shells. 2855 Fraser's Mag. LI. 548 Sometimes 
after mousing a snail till it ha.s put its head out., they fly at 
and peck off a little mouthful of its m.alacology. 

Hence Malacolo'gdcol a., pertaining to mala- 
cology. Malaco’logist, one versed in malacology. 

*847-54 Webster, Malacologist. 2882 Amer. Naturalist 
Sept. 704 Papers bearing on malacological topics. 1895 
Edin, Rev. Oct. 358 The recently instituted Malacological 
Society of London. Ibid,, A malacologist is concerned first 
with the molluscous animal. 

IVIalaCOpterygian (msedakppteri'dgian), a. 
and sh. [£ mod.L. malacopierygi-t (f, GT.paXaKj-s 
-kzrflpvy-, iTTfpv^ 'ving) + -an.] a. ac^\ Of or 
pertaining to the Malacopter)’gii or soft-finned 
fishes, b. sb. One of the Malacopter)*gii. 

1835 KntBV Hah. A Inst, Anim. 11, xxi. 392 Malacople- 
rygian or soft-rayed Fishes. Ibid., Apode Malacoptery- 
gians. x8a3 Lowe Fishes Madeira Jntrod. 13 The second 
series of the true fishes, called Malaeopterygians or Soft- 
finned. 1876 Bcueden'i Anim. Parasites 7 A sea anemone 
living on good terms with a Malacopierygian fish. 

Ualacopterygious (mffiilakjipteri'djas), a. 
[formed as prec. + -ous.] = Malacoitkbtoian a. 

2753 Chambers Cyel, Snfp. s.v, Amviodytes, The fish is of 
the maIacopter>'giou5 or sofi-finned kind. 2875 Encycl. 
Brit. I. 31A Abdominalts or Abdominal Fishes, a sub- 
division of the hlalacopierj-gious Order. 

1! fflalacosteon.(nirelakp*stfpn). Path, [mod.L. 
f. Gr. pdKsxH-h soft t dtsriov bone.] ■=OsT£0- 


BfALACrA. 

xSoi Med. ymt. V. 50 In .. cases where malacosleon has 
made such dreadful ravages in the female constitution. 
1877 tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XVL 226. 

luCalacostomOTlS (mKlakp’st^mas), a. [f. 
mod.L. vtalacosiom -%15 WiUughby\G8f>\ f. 

Gr. pab^oKo-s soft + arop-a month) + -ous,] Of 
fishes: Having a soft mouth (i.e. toothless jaws)*, 
leather-mouthed. 

1753 in Chambers Cyel. Su/p. 2775 in Ash ; and in mod. 
Diets. 

SiXalacOStracan (mrelakp’strakan), a. and sb. 
[f. mod.L. malacostraca pi., Gr. paXa^durpaxa, 
neut. pi, of paXofcotjTpaKoz soft-shelled (f. paXaubs 
soft + oarpaKov shell) + -an,] a. ai^\ Of or be- 
longing to the AlalacostracOy one of the orders 
of the Crustacea, b. sb. An individual of this 
order. 

1835 Kirby HaL. 4 Inst. Anim. If. xiv. iS He [Dr. Leach] 
further subdivides .. the Crustaceans into Entomostracans 
and Malacostracans. 1859 Darwin Orig. xiv. (1878) 
300 The whole great malacostracan order. 1803 SinrLEV 
Zool. Invertebrata 280 The characteristic MaUcosiracan 
excretory' gland is found opening on the second antennx. 

MalacostracologyCmm lak-^lrakp-lod.ji)- U- 
mod.L. malacostraca (see Malacostracan) + 
-olocy.] The science which treats of the Mala- 
costraca, 2847-54 in Webster. 1855 in Ogilvie .Tk///. 

Hence Kalaco-stracolo’gical a., pertaining to 
malacostracology ; Malaco^stracoToglst, one 
versed in this science. sBgo \nCentuty 

H/Ialacostracous (mcelakgslrakos), 

mod.L. malacostraca{sz<s Malacostracan) + -ous.j 

— Malacostracan a. 

284s Encycl. Mefrop. XXV. 2 The 

laceansofLatreille and Edwards. 2877HUXLA 

Anim. vjl 375 A malacostracous 

HCalaCotomy (mmlakrtomi). , njjjj 

soft + -Topta cutting.] The anatornj 
animals, e. g. the Mollusca. 

HenjTe^MaScotoixic'nr^^^ ?<’ 

cotomy; «alACO-toxulAt. 

cotomy. 
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MAiiACOZOIC. 


MALAdMA. 


Malacoton, -oon, -oun, van Melocoton. 
JfflaJaoozoio (mRlakazou-ik), a. [f. mod.L. 
malacozoa (f. Gr. /zaXoKo-s soft + fSov an animal) 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to Ike Malacozoa or soft- 
bodied animals, e.g, the Mollusca. Malacozoic 
series : Huxley’s term for the series of animals from 
the lowest Polyzoato the highest molluscs. 

1877 Huxlev Afiat. Inv. Anim, xii. 679, 

lidatlacozo'oid. [formed as prec. +-oid.] 

286* ViK^K Matu (1863) 749 MalacozOoids ; or Mol- 
lusk'like Protozoans, as the Rhizopods. 

Malaoo-zoology (mx-lak^izopdodsi). [a. F. 
malcuozoologie (De Blainville 1825), f. mod.L. 
malacozoa (see Malacozoic and -ologt) ; cf. Zoo- 
log v.] = Malacology. 

2856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. xpo* Caial. Lib. Vniv. Mn-. 
seuf/ti Oxford. 

i* T^alaxtic, a. and sh. ? Oh. [ad. Gr, /loXa- 
f. fta\aK~f stem of na\a<Tff€iv to soften, 
cogn. w. ftaXaKos soft.] a. ad/. Adapted to soften ; 
emollient, b. sb. An emollient medicine. Hence 
Mala’ctical a., in the same sense. 

2541 R. Copland Gnlyer^s Terap. 2 C ij, A salue malactyke, 
26^7 I’oMUNsoN Renods Dtsp. 35 Some Ipurge] by mohi* 
fying as most malacticks. Ibid, soo A mabctical and mol- 
htive medicament and a Malagm do not at all differ. 2684 
tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. vir. 253 AmmonIack,orsome otlier 
Malactick, must be applied. 27*7 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v, 
Gargarism^ Others IGargarlsmsl. .are malactick and diges- 
tive. 2889 in biyd. Soc. Lex. 
i* Jilalacy, anglicized form of Malacia. 

2656 in Blount Glassogr. 2658-96 in Phillips. 

maladaptation (mte lsdseptri-Jon). [f. Mal- 

frejix + ADAPTATlotr.] ■ Faulty adaptation. 

1877 W. K. Clifford Led. Ess. (2879) II. 273 The silly 
maladaptations in organic nature are seen to be steps towards 
the improvement or discarding of imperfect organs. 

Haiaddress, anglicized form of Maladresse. 
t liXalade. Ohs. [a. F, malade ; see AIaLzVDT.] 
A sick person, an invalid. 

2483 Caxton Goid. Leg. 271 b/2 And themalades andseke 
men refused their medycyne and heler. 2652 tr. De-tas- 
Governs Don Fenise 8 They carried the Malade unto Pole- 
ron s house. 

IVtaladerie. Obs. exc. Hist. In 5 maledery, 
mallardri. [a. OF. maladerie (mod.F. corruptly 
inaladrerUy after ladre leper), f. malade sick.] A 
hospital, esp. for lepers. 

A leper hospital near Sandwich Is mentioned In various 
xslhc. wills asMe Maldrye’ (t4o8), ‘the Maldery ' (1492), 
*lhe Mullery’ (1499); a modern lease has ‘Mauldry*. 

2462 Rolls 0/ Parlt, V. 472/2 The Hospitall of the holy 
Innocentes called the mallardri. 2494 Fadyan Chron. vil. 
470 The maledery of Le Longe lumell. 2903 Jeans Mur- 
ray's Handbk. Linesh. (ed. a) 64 Just outside the gate [jc. 
Bar Gate, Lincoln] is ‘ Malandery field \ .so called from the 
Maladerie, or Hospital for lepers, founded by Remlglus. 
Maladichte, -dicte : see Maledight, 
i* Mala'dious, a. Obs. [f. MalaUjt + -ous ; cf. 
OF. inaladieuxP\ =next. 

1607 Walkinoton Opt. Glass x8 The soule her selfeas 
maladious feeles some want of her cxcellencie. 

Maladive (mtedadiv), a rare. Also 5 -if. 
[a. F. maladifj -ive, f. malade : sec Malady.] Of, 
pertaining to, or affected with sickness, sickly, 
i^8x Botoner Tulle on Old Age (Caxton) Cj, They haue 
their bodyes seke & maladif. 2605 Daniel Queen's Ar* 
cadia i. (i6o6) Our holesome climate grosvnc more 
maladiu^ *Ws I. 35 He can confound nervousness 

with indigestion, and make it odious by maladive associa- 
tions innumerable. 2870 Farrar .YA Patd 11. 2x6 note, 
UheArminian [theory], which regards hereditary corruption 
not as sin jr guilt, but as. infirmity, a maladive condition.' 
tMaladlze, zf. 06s. rare~', [f. M.vlady 
+-IZE.] Iraits. To affect with a malady or mala- 
dies. Only in fa. ffle, 

X790 J. Williams Shrove Tuesday in A Cabinet, etc, 
(1794) 28 In Courts or Camps, or Maladis'd or Sound. 
Mal-adjusted : see Mal- prefix. * 

Maladjustment (mreladjr-stment). [f. Mal- 
+ Adju.stment.] Faulty adjustment. 
jSjj CnzLMr.ns Cmit. Man I. vii. (SB34I II. 7 This mal- 
.-idjustment between the voice that nature gives forth on the 
right of property, and the voice that aibitrary law gives 
forth upon It. 1873 Newcomb Pef. Astron. in. iii. -07 
Ihey may al.so ari<e from a slight maladjustment of the 
of *he eye-piece. 2899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIIL 
hether the maladjustment is corrigible, 

maladminister (mrcld.*dmi’nistDj)j v. ff. 
Mal-/;*^x y Administer.] tram. To administer,' 
execute, or manage inefficienlly or badly, 

2705 Haroturt in Ld. Campbell ChaJteelhrs (1857) V 
cxviu. 365 The government is mal-administered by corrunt 
pcfsons. 280S G. Edwards Tract. Plan iii. 45 As those in- 
lerests might be mal-administcrcd. 2895 Roosevelt in 
Atlantic Monthly Feb. 245 We will never allow the erj’ of 
party to be used as a shield in the defense of a man who 
maladminUicrs the law. 

Maladmixiistration (mrcdfedministr^i-jon). 
Also 7-9 male-, [f. Mal- frefix + Ahmikistua- 
TION.] Faulty administration ; inefficient or im- 
proper management of affairs, esf. public affairs. 

26^ Heyun Stutnbling.block Tracts (i6ii) 68x The people 
had not only power to elect their Magistrates, but to c.aH them 
also toaccompt, in case of mal-administraiion. 2647 Salt- 
marsh .Y/rtr-t. (74?/5 Mx 847) x6x Independency, Presbyterj’, 
Baptism, ..and all other male-admintstrations. 2735 Bol- 


ingbroke Lett. Mist. li. (2752) 36 King James’s mabadminls- 
tration rendered a revolution necessary and practicable. 
2809 Kendall Tretv. 1. iv. 26 C^II any court or magistrate 
. . to an account for any misdemeanor or male administration. 
2B63 C®* Instit. Ill, viii. 711 The maladminUtralicfn of 

the army had been the subject of complaints. 

b. occas. The irregular administration of a reli- 
gious rite. 

rt 2655 Vines ZtonPi iYh//, (2677) 250 So that their mal- 
administration bring not epidemick judgements upon us. 

So Maladministrator, one who is guilty of 
maladministration. 

x866 Q. Rev, Oct 547 Maladministration in ever>' depart- 
ment begins.. the moment the maladministrators can say, 
‘ Blame us as you please, but you cannot supplant us 
11 Slaladresse (mjeladre-s). Also in anglicized 
form maladdress.. [a. F. meiladresse^ noun of 
quality to maladroit', see Maladroit.] Want of 
dexterity or tact ; awkwardness. 

2804 Eugenia de Acton Tale without Title II. 192 
Without the least tnaladresse, they visited in the family, as 
if nothing material had occurred. 186* Merivale Rom. 
Emp. xliL (1865) V, 149 His behaviour was in striking con- 
trast both with the reserx’e of Augustus and the mal-address 
of Tiberius. 1870 Miss Broughton Red as Rose I. viii, 
258 An unlucky footman.. had the vialadresse to drop three 
spoons that he was carrying upon a tray. 

maladroit (maedadroit), a, [a. F. maladroit : 
see Mal- and Adroit a.] Wanting in adroitness 
or dexterity ; awkward, bungling, clumsy. 

2685 Cotton tr. Montaigne i. xxiv. (2722) I. 270 ^Vhen he 
comes back from School. .there is nothing so aukward and 
maladroit. 2732 in Bailey vol. II. 2845 Carlyle Cromwell 
(1871) IV. 79 Maladroit ship-carpenters. 2848 Clough 
Amours de roy. t. 205 My bookish and maladroit manners. 
2898 J. E. C. Bodley France II. iv. iv. 380 The fortunes of 
a maladroit faction. 

Hence liSa'ladroitly adv.^ IHaTadroltness. 

2673 Drydrn Marr. d la Mode it. I, Doing all things so mat 
a droitly [sic]. 1781 Justamond Prva. Life Lewis ATK,'!!. 
2X2 His maladroitness was soon the cause of his Sovereigns 
losing the castles, 18*7 Carlyle Misc., Richter (1869) 4 
They rather testify, however maladroiily, that the Germans 
have felt their loss. 1862 Merivale Rom. Emp. xlv. (1865) 
V. 318 With his usual maladroitness, the terms he used were 
such as seemed to imply a feeling of jealousy. 

+ !Eyialadve*ntTire. Obs. Also 5 male aven- 
ture, 9 mal-aventure. [OF. malaveniure : see 
Mal- and Adventure.] a. A lawless proceeding, 
an escapade, b. An unlucky Undertaking;. a mis- 
adventure. 

C2470 Harding Citron, clxvii. Hi, Ryotous lyuyng and 
male auentures. 2472 Caxton Rtcuyell (Sommer) 1. 293 [He] 
ran vnto the rescouse to his maleauenture. 2592 Nashe P. 
Penilesse ^Shaks. Soc.) 33 Trye if you can tempt Enule to 
embark himselfe in the maladuenture. 2800 A. Carlyle 
Autobiog. 305 Youth and good ^irits made us convert all 
maladvenlurcs into fun. 28x5 Zeluca 11. 2 Charged with 
all the mal-aventures, it seemed to be considered in the 
duties of her post to have overcome. 

Malady (ma;*ladi). Forms : g-Jr maladi(e, 
-ye, (5 malade, -idy), 4-6 maledie, -dyCe, 6 
melady, 6- malady ; pi. 5 maledius, 6 mala- 
deis, 4- maladies, [a. F. tiialadie^ f. malade 
sick=sPr. malapte, malaute '.•Ah.Q L. male habiltts 
(L, male ill, habitus pa, pple, of habere to have) ; 
cf. the Vulgate male habens ( = Gr, Kanm 
Luke vii. 2.] 

1 , + a. Ill health, sickness, disease {obsPy. b. A 
specific kind of ill health, an ailment, a disease. - 
C2*So Kent. Serrn. in O. E. Misc. 31 He was i-warisd 
onus maladie, cx’gtoSir Beues (MS, A.) 3921 God..heled 
him of his maladie. 2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 701 Fevyr, 
dropsy, and launys, Tysyk, goute, and other ' maladys. 
H 2400-50 Alexander 2x27 Amendid of hire malidy bis 
inoder he fyndis. 1433 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 424/1 For ma^ 
ladie, or for any other resonablc cause. C2440. LqNelich 
Cra/Vxxxvi. 200 They knew not fulllche his Malade. '2480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. v. (1520) 44 b/i He sayd he wolde 
helpe thekyngc of his malady. . Ld, Berners Huon 

lx. 210 She tooke there such a maladye that she dyed therof. 
2549 Compl. Scot. vi. 57 In dangeir of diuers maladeis, as 
of fiuxtc. enterris, colUc, and gut. 2588 Shaks. L.L, L. iv. 
iii. 295 Abstinence ingenders maladies. 2^7 Trapp ilAzrrow 
Cd, Authors in Comm. Ep. 614 Q. Elizabeth.. knew, that 
much meat, much malady. 27^ W. Buchan Dorn. Med. 
(1790) X37 Those who breathe the impure air of cities, have 
many maladies to which the more happy rustics are entire 
.strangers, 2872 Napheys Prev, 4 Cure Dis. iti. ii. 619 The 
vast number of maladies which may attack our bodies. 
personified. _ 2563 Sackville Induct. Mirr, Mag. xlix, 
And fast by him pale Maladie was plasfe,Sore sicke in bed, 
her colour al forgone. 

: 2 t. Jig. A morbid or depraved condition (e.g. of 
mind, morals, social arrangements, etc.) ; some- 
thing that calls for a remedy. (Cf, Disease 2.) 

23.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. To Helen 

s's of seuen Maledius. ^2385 Chaucer L. G. IV, 1379 
IlyPsip.f Thow ne feltist malady Save foul delyt. 2390 
Gower Con/. II. 142 That like unscly maladie, The which 
i< cleped Jelousic. ^24x0 Hoccleve Mother of Ged 117 
Beclh leches of our s>'nful maladie. 2500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xxii. 56 May nane rcmcid my melady Sa weill 
as 5e, schir, vcraly. 2563 Homilies 11. Rebellion \. (1859) 
555 Such lewd remedies being far worse than any other 
maladies and disorders that can be in the body of a com- 
monwealth. 2647 May Hist. Parlt. 1. iv. 42 Not hoping 
..so quick a call of a nationall Sjmod, as the present ma. 
lady required. 2687 Dryden Hind 4- P. in. 69 'Hie matron 
ww not slow to find IVhat sort of malady had seized her 
inind. 1752 JoHNTON Rambler No 87 r 6 The cure of our 
intellectuarm.alad(es. 17B6-7 Bonnvcastle Astron. 1. 5 


Astrology is another malady of weak minds, iBjo Cir 
Misc. (1857) II. 216 Our spiritual maladiesatelniiS(v- ’~“’ 
2892 E. Kinglake Australian at H. 17 
is not the only one overdone. That of the goNtr«-?r' 
from the same malady. ‘ 

II Mala fide (m^i-I<! fsi-dj), a*, and a, n 
ma/d = ‘ iti bad faith’. Cf. Bo.v.t nrti 
A. adv. In bad faith. B. Chiefly witlia^. 

nouns : Acting in bad faith ; pretended, not ptzV 
sham. JIftz/a fide possessor : one who hoMi hi 
title which he knows to be bad. 

[1561 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. iSo The said Hsb 
was in mala fide be intrometting uiih the gudis 
2681 ViscT. Stair Instit. i. vii, (2693) 64 .It tut-di' 
the Fruits which he hath enjoyed, uiah fit. iU 
Bentham Sc. Reform 7 On the part of maU fide j;-;::, 
(suitors conscious of being in the vronc). 1873 Pkts 
Gains II. (ed. 2) 203 The mala fide possessor.. acquirtj tj 
property in the consumed fruits, 2901 Scoismar. 2 O.t. c ' 
'I'he authorities of the Excise have taken no action. .tod^ 
with the mala-fide and proprietary clubs. 

II Mala fides foi-dfz). Lavs. [L. r:i 
fides bad faith.] Bad faith, intent to deceive. 

2681 ViscT. Stair Instit. yx. xiu (1^3! 354 
presumed, unle-ss a contraiy Probation, or vehfmtnf in- 
sumption be for mala fides. 1802-2* Bentham 
yudic. Evid. (1827) 111. 623 At the peril of extra co^tni 
case of mala fides. 2885 Ld. Coleridge in La:v Ktp 15 
Q. Bench Div. 237 Absence of mala fides. .is not tncrjjh * 

Malafiges, sb. pi. ? U. S. [a. Du. rialcjt;;, 
malejef/e, dim. of malejjt, of obscuic orijisi 
? connected with F. malifiqtte ^Ialefic a.] *A 
sailors* name for a small sea-bird supposed Id 
appear before a storm : apparently, the storej 
petrel or Mother Carey’s chicken* {Cent. Did). 


Iffalaga (msedaga). Als6 7malaca,inal(l)igo, 
mallago(e, -egoe, -igo(e, 8 malago. The name ri 
a seaport in the south of Spain. Usedii//nd.,ssh 
Malaga raisins, sack, witte, ' Also as sb. (short fer 
Malaga wind), a white wine exported from MaI:ieL 

2608 Day Law Trickes i. iL (xB8i) 21 lie put ^ciybis 
into one quart of Mallgo. x623j.TAYL0R(Waler P.)/V«:'/ 
Hempseed Wk.s. (1630) iii. 65/x Braue Wine 
little were your gaine, By Mallegoes, Canaries Sac« fr:a 
Spaine. 1623 Middleton & Rowley Slasx.Gips 
E J b, Peter see me shall wash thy now le, And 
Glasses fox thee. 2656 Bi.ount Glossogr.JIalasffi 
laea Sack. 2686 Wood LffeiO.H.S.) HI* *99 
warr nothing but sack and mallagoes were drunk Wa clyrt 
not at all. 2698 Phil. Tram. XX. 291 A 
such as they put up their Malaga Raisins in. 
in Phil. Tram.'L'yil. 987, I cxposed..a wine glass h! hi 
of Malaga wine. 2806 A. Hunter, CuUua (ed. 3M5j® 
each gallon put two pounds of Malaga raisinsanttlecnoFpK' 
2887 Pater Imag. Portr. 9 The lad..ltfi unustedlb* 
gla.ss of Malaga which was offered to him. . . 

Comb. 2898 P. MansOn Tsvp. Diseases 11. 64 Hw vnr.t tis 
become very dark in colour, perhaps malaga^coloureo, 

Malagash. (mEe-lagoeJ), a-find jd. Also Mu- 
(l)egoBS, 8-9 Malegash. See also . 

[var. of next. Cf. F. Ma/^ache.] a. edj. 01 k 
pertaining to Madagascar, b. s 6 . A aitiie c 
Madagascar ; also as . . 

27x2 tr. Cauche’s Voy. Madagascar 40 In the ProvW'- 
Alatatan, Neighbouring on that of the hlallegaws . 


gasses, The Malegasses. *7?3 

Voy. A/a^rtrHrr«r4oThcMalegashcs knowhutlF ) 
dressing their meat. I bid. 52 The hlalegash lau5“^ ; . 
Owen Voy. Afr., Arabia ^ bfadagascnrlLix.Jw A^ 
population of Alalegash and Arab^ Ibtd., The st>l 
buildings, .is one-half Arab and the other 


Malagasy (mmlagre'si), a- and s 6 . ' 

the native lang., but believed to be an 
of a foreign appellation (of obscure origin; p 
sented by the variants Madecass, Madapass, w 
the name Madagascar. , 

In the Mal.ngn.sy- languase the onstressed j 

* whispered and the s before i or y appre^hes 

of f; hence the European form Malagash.]' ' 

• A. atfi. Of or pertaining to Mndng«“fi ‘ ; 

inhabitants, language, etc. B. sb. ^ A . 
Madagascar ; also as pbtral, b. The 2 ^ =■ 
spoken there. ' , tf.hrtw 

'*835 J. J. Freeman (riV/^r) A Dictionary of the * » 
language. 2839 W. Ellis Hist, hlodagasca. ' . 

floors of the Malagasy hou-ses are roral 

red and yellow rush mats. Ibid. *45 Jn, iJ| 

and intellectual peculiarities of the Vfartk'^ 

ThLs .. conveys as much to a Malagt^V jfltaJ.J* 
thrice-repealed cheer does to t^tt^Lngushmti • 

Freeman ibid. 496 .A prefix, in Malay, 
mpan. 2878 W. E. Cousins Malagasy Lang.w 
Trans. 31 r The Malagasy is undouht^ly -a Rcmi a 
of the Malaj'o-Polynesian family. J88* //A ^ i 
Mar. 27 I'he Malagasy Christians may trul> ^ ,iui 

Christians '. Show the Mabgasy / Vf/i/. 9* 

they are satisfied. 2898 A. LaUG h/aktof J 

The Malagasies. .divine by cryswls. ...riTAW.sT. 

Malagatany, -tawn^ obs. 
tMala-gma. Med. Obs. 

Also in an^icized form 6-7 mnlngm ,1 j-jJ 
[late I-., af Gr. /idXaTpa, f. paA< 5 ir<r«v to os.i. E 

An emollient pl.rstcr. r" \ rvabs^f'"’-' 

1S41 R. COPI.AND Gulyen cTrraf. “J?- ,^,,/jvf (/.O- 
is to M Vt a saliie tnalactyhc). 1643 ■foxti'M’' 

13 T heir Malagmata and 1657 50. 

awr Piif. zoo A tnal.-ictial “"‘i ™ " R, Tori’' 

a Mabgm do not at all dilTcr. ie4» m 
temp, l/orset xSS You should make use efa Msin. 
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Caustick. X753 Chamdebs Cycl. Supj>., Malngjna,* .very 
w^iften the malagma's consisted only of gums dissolved in wine. 

^4 2 VIalagru*g(o)rous, 'a. jontrar. [? Distortion 
. bf It. malagttrosOy unfortunate. But cf. Sc. mala^ 
‘}'^mzed ‘rumpled, disordered' (E,D.D .).3 Dismal, 
J lugubrious. Hence Malagru’grously adv. 

It x8x8 Lockhart in Blackvj. Mag:, HI. 407 He writes more 
; -malagrugrously than Dante. 1826 XX. 327 He looketh 
^'malagnigorous and world- wearied, 1839 Lockhart Ballan- 
"■ Hyne~humbu^ io5 A certain malagrugrous exposition of his 
hown views.. drawn up by James Ballantyne in.. 1826. 

Malagnetta (m^lage’ta). Forms; 6 man- 
;iguetta,maneget0,7mellegette,7-8maleeutta,8 
.Vmalaget, malaghetta, malagato, mnlegetta, 8-9 
*;inalaguette, 9 maniguette, jnalaguet(a, mele* 
ii'guet(t)a, 7- malaguetta. [Of obscure origin, 

•■i App. identical with the med.L. rngh^-eia, the name of 
^ta spice mentioned C1214 in connexion with cloves and car- 
^tdamoms, and said rtX33i to be among the productions of 
n Java (see Du Cange). Both the authors cited are Italian, 
~ and in i486 Simon _a Cordo {Ciavis Sanaiionis) explains the 
word as a diminutive of It. melica millet, remarking that 
the grains resemble those of millet. This seems probable; 
• " but if the word be of European origin, it has either been 
^ adopted in a corrupt form into some West African langs., or 
t confused with a native word, the source of the earliest Eng. 

form and of the F, In 1599 Towrson (Hakl. 

i yby. II. ii. 27), in a list of phrases from the lang. of Guinea, 
■Jj gives ‘ grames ynough Miss M. Kingsley, 

rj Afr. Studies (1899) ii. 57, says that in the native 

; lang. at Cape Palmas the name is cmanegvetia^'hMX, that as 
the name is very local (the more usual word is waizanza^^ 
-1 a European origin is possible.] 

ji The capsules or seeds of Amomttin Meligiieita of 
^ West Africa, used ‘as a spice and in medicine ; 
r also known as Grains of Pavadtse and Guinea 
^ Grains. ' (Cf. Cardamojx.) 

^ 1568 M. Racket tr. Thcv'eVs Neva Found IForld a6 In 

- Ginney the fruit that is most rife and common, .is named 
.j Manguetta. 1670 Ogilby Aft-ica 413 Graines of paradise 

..which the natives call Mellegetle. 1670 tr. Villaut's 
' Guinea 101 They call not Pepper . . Grain, with the Hol- 
^ landers, but Malaguetta, with us. 1703 Bosman G//iV*raxiiu 
;■ (1721) 216 Malaget, othenivise called the Grains of Para- 

- disc. Ihid. xvi. 285 Malagueta, otherwise called Paradice, 
; Grains, or Guinea Pepper. 1788 Clarkson Itnpol. Slave 
,< Tr. 13 The first Ipepper] that was discovered or imported, 
, was malaguetta, or grains of Paradise. 

} h. aitrid.f as malaguetta pepper, 

' X74S Asiley's Voy. II. 520 The Malaghetta, Grain, or 
! Pepper Coast. 1788 J. Matthews Sierra Leone 58 The 
f Malagato Pepper, or Grains of Paradise. 1863 R. F. Burton 
JFand. JF, A/r. ir. 37 By the Dutch they were called 
: Guinea Grains; by the trade Mala^etta Pepper. 1877 
I R. H. ^iAJOR DiscffV. Pr. Henry xi. 170 The natives .. 

'l brought.. Malaguette pepper in grain and in its pods as it 
/ grew. 1899 Mary Kingsley U-^est Afr. Stud. ii. 57 Mele. 

' guetta pepper. 

nEalahacls (msedahxk), v, dial, trans. To 
i cut or carve badly. 

t 0x825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Malahach t^.,.,to cut or 
■ carve in an awkward and slovenly manner. 1866 Lowell 
I Biglcnx) P, Imrod., [Words Hew Eng. dial.] Malakack, to cut 
' up hastily or awkwardly. 1893 Broad Notf. (ed. Coxens- 
i Hardy) 54, 1 heard of a donkey purchased for little money 
on account of some injury; but *it was not so malabacked 
as to be jammucked for all that 

(( ll/ralaliane> Obs. rare~’'^, [Imh. mulac/idn 
I a kind of soft cheese.] 

1656 S. Holland Zara' 17 Stewd Prunes, bread made 
of Malahane \vinrgin. Bread made of Cruds. .See the Iri&h 
Dictionary], And Honey fetcht from Sugar Cane. 

11 Slalaise (mjcd/iz, Fr. maljz), [F. malaise^ 'f, 
OF. mal adj., bad, ill + aise Ease A condition 
of bodily uneasiness or discomfort, esp. a condition 
of bodily suffering or lassitude, without the de- 
velopment of specific disease. (Cf. Malease.) 

1768 Ld. Chesterf. Let. to Bp. Gheuevix 25 June Misc. 
IVX's (1777) II. 532, 1 feel what the French avU a general 
tnal-aise, and what we call in Ireland an itnwellness.. . 1857 
G. Birds Urin. Deposits (ed. 5) 2xx A young man. .who 
. . became a patient of Dr. Garrod’s for general malaise. 1870 
Holmes' Syst. Surg. (ed. 2) IV. 218 Loss of appetite and a 
general sensation of malaise, Allbutt's Syst, Med, 

VII, 740 The illness begins ..with general mmaise and 
feverishness. 

b. Jig. 

1883 St, yames's Gaz. 27 Dec. 3/x There will be, first, a 
universal malaise ; then the loss of the faculties of govern- 
ment and self-defence. 1885 IF’ool ^ Trade Circular, The 
Wool Market has not escaped the influence of an almost 
universal commercial malaise. 

iyialakatoozi(e, variant of Melocoton, 
Mala^OfF (mredakpf). [The name of a fortifi- 
cation erected by the Russians at Sevastopol, and 
captured by the French, 8 Sept., 1855.] 
tl. A crinoline. Obs. [SoinFr. : sttLe Figaro 
22 Sept. 18S5, 1/3.] 

^i86x Lady Chatterton Mem. Ld. Gamhicr I. ii. 27 Eng- 
lishwomen have witnessed the superior circumference of 
their Gallic sisters, in the palmy daj’s of * MalakofTs 

2 . A particular form of four-handed dominoes. 

1870 Keutledge's Exu Boy^s Ann. Nov. 671 Calling the 

restricted game the ‘ Malakoff', leaving the wider game the 
old title of Sebastopol. 

3 . (See qnot.) 

1883 SiMMONDS Did. Usef. A nitu., Malakgff, a small round 
cream cheese made in Goumay, France. 

UalamBo (malui'mbi?). The aromatic bark 
of Croton nialambOf a euphorbiaceous shrub of 


Venezuela and New Granada, used in medicine and 
perfumery. Also malambo bark, 

18x6 yrnl. Set, fy Arts 1. 59 The Malambo bark, which 
the French have lately introduced into their materia medica. 
Malancolius, Malanc(h)oly(e, obs. ff. 
Melancholious, Melakcbolt. 

IMCalander, mallender (mm-lendoj). Now 
only pi. Forms; 5 malawnder, 6 malandre, 
malandrie, 6-8 malender, 7 mallander, 8 mal- 
lendar, 6- malander, 7- mallender. [a. F. 
tnalandre a sore in a horse’s knee, ad. L.' malan- 
dria (neut. pi. and fem. sing.).] A dry scabby 
eruption behind the knee in hoi^es. + a. sittg. Obs. 

C1400 Promp. Parv. 323/1 Malawnder, sekeness, morbus, 
1523 Fitzherb. § 94 A malander is an yl soraoce,. 
and appereth. .in the bendynge of the knee behynde. 1530 
Palsgr. 176 Malettdre, a malandre, a sore. Ibid. 242/1 
Malandrie, sicknesse, malandre. ^ 1607 Topsf.ll Four-/, 
Beasts (1658) 3x3 A Malander isa kinde of Scab growing., 
overthwart the bent of the knee. 1614 Markham Cheap 
Husb. j^z Of the Mallandar, Sellander.. .Crowne-scabs, and 
such like, 1639 T. de Grey Compi, Horsem. 6 Subject to 
mainge, mallender, setlender. .or any other the likesorances. 
1759 Brown Coinfil. Farmer 18 For a Mallendar. Take 
bay'-s_alt, gunpowder (etcl- 1635 Penny Cycl. III. 422/1 
Spavin and mullender fj/r] are of very rare occurrence. 

’ atirib. i683 Loud. Gaz, No. 2408/4 l*he hair clipped close 
on the Mallender place of the near Leg. 

b. //. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 335 tnarg., Lichenes; some take 
them for the Malanders. x6>7 Markham Caval. 1. (1617) 
2o_The best keepers cannot preserve them from scratches, 
paines and maJlanders. Crazy Talcs 74 WifhouCen 

splint, or malanders, or grease. 1884 Sat.Krv. s July 27/2 
It is a breach of a warranty of soundness if the warranted 
horse suffers from . . mallenders. 

Hence SIa‘landered ppl, a,y affected with mu- 
landefs. 

x6^6 Land. Gaz. No. 3248/4 A strong. .Rigll Horse, ..ma- 
tender'd on the near leg. 

t Malandryn. Obs, rare'^K [a, F. malan- 
drin ~ It. inalandrino^ A highwayman, a robber. 

X460 Capcran’E Chron. (Rolls) 309 Jon was broute to the 
Councelle in the same aray ihei tofce him, in schort clolhis, 
lich a Malandryn. 

IMCalapert (msedapSat), a, and sh. Obs, exc. 
arch. Forms: 5 maleapert, maleperte, 5-7 
malapart, 6 malaperto, malepeirt, maloperte, 
mallaparto, 6-7 malepart, malipert, malipart, 
raallapert, 6-8 malepert, 7 malepart©, mall©- 
part, mallipart, mally part, malapart, 5- mala- 
pert. [a. OF. inalaperty used by E. Deschamps 
as the contrary of apperl^espert clever, able (;— L. 
expertus Expert a.). Here mal has (us in inaU 
adroit, malcontent) the effect of reversing a favour- 
able signification ; but the Eng. sense of the com- 
pound points to its having been apprehended as if 
f, mal (in the sense * improperly ') + bold, 
outspoken, insolent ^see Apert a. 5),] 

A. adj. Of persons, their qualities, actions, etc. : 
Presumptuous, impudent, ‘saucy*. 

c X420 Lydc. Assembly of Gods 503 They swere gret othes 
for the noonys Her lawc to dyspyce, that w-as so malapert. 
c 1430 — Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 166 Maleapert of chiere 
and of visage, c 1440 yacob's IVell 148 pe secunde is vej^ 
woordys, male-apert, in iangeltng. 15x3 Douglas jEneis 
IX. i. 7 Hir madyne Iris from hevin sendis sche To the 
bald Turnus, malapert andstout.^ 1529 More in. 

Wks. 227/1 His malepert boldnes might peraduenturc be pun- 
ishecL 1567 Drant Horace, EP-^- xviu. F vj, Be perte, and 
cleare in countinaunce, not malipert, and ligbL x6ox Shaks. 
Txvel. N. IV, i, 47, 1 must hauc an Ounce or twoof this mala- 
pert blood from youl xSopBiBLECDouayl/'jw. vikisTaking 
theyong-man she kfeselh him, and with malepert countenance 1 
speaketh fayTC. 1633 T.Stafforo i.iii. (i5io) 253, : 
I haue uterly rooted those malepart bowes outofthc^orchara 
of my country, 1640 Brome Sparagus Garden IL Hi. Wks. 
1873 HI. 141 With dry Jests to roaule the mallipart’si lesser 
ones.. out o' the pit of wiu Ibid, 11. v. 148 Yes Malipert 
Jack, 1 have heard that he has scene her. 1671 H. Foulis 
Hist. Rom. Treas. V|. Hi. 382 In the mean time the Presby- 
terian Kirk grow very mallypatt. 1738 ir. Guazzo's Art 
Conversation xjib, They ought not to sulTer the Honour 
and Degree of Gentry to be disgraced by the Presumption 
of malapert Clowns. 1763 Brit. Mag, IV. 296 'Fhc officer 
who uttered the first malapert sentence, was put under 
arrest. 1825 Scott Betrothed vui. You are too malapert 
for a young maiden. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 40 If 
I was malapert, ’Twere fitter to rebuke than second me. 

t^uzsv-adv. 1609 B. Jonson Sil. lVoJu.\\,\\’, It angred me 
to the soule, to heare 'hem beginne to talke so malepert. 

B. sb. A presumptuous or ‘ saucy * person. 

X622 R. Hawkins l''oy. S. Sea (1847) 165 Such malaperts 

deserve., to have their spoyle taken from them. 1709 Steele 
Tatter No. 143 r x 'I’he Malapert knew well enough I 
laughed at her. 1765 G. Colman Comedies ^ Tereuee 292 
Away, you malapert I Your frowardness liad well nigh 
ruined me. 

2 hIa*Iape 2 Ttl 3 r» adv, Ohs, exc; arch, ' [f. as prec. 

+ -ly2.] In a malapert manner. 

1447 Bokesham Seyntys (Roxb.) 252 How darst thou, .so 
malapertly Hym nemelyn ageyn in my presence, c X460 
Play Sacram. 637 Syr thu art ontawght.. to pere in my 
presence thus malepertly. X5®3-^7 A. 4- M, (1596) 

38/1 He, not rcuerentlie, hut more maliperthe than wm 
requisite. .rushed into the judgment place. 2643 Bubrouch£S 
Exp.Hosen i.( 1 652) 152 They should.^, not speak mallaperily, 
but with all reverence and submission. X72S Kirfatfick 
Relig. Ord. Norvr.zh (1845) 191 They talked malapertly to I 
several prelates. I 


' MaTapertness. Ohs, exc. crf/i. [f, m.\la- 
PEBT a. + -NESS,] The quality of being malapert. . 

1430-40 \sixxs, Bochas iv. xv. (1404) pvib, Moost cruelle 
and vengeaunce in lowe blode with malapertncsse and in- 
discrecion. 2563 N. Winzet Wks. (1B90) II. 24 The male- 
peirtnes of prophane noueltie, 1579-80 North Plutarch, 
Alex. Gi. (1595) 745 Clitus.. would not glue ouer his im- 
pudencie and malapertenesse. 1657 Thornley tr. Longus' 
Daphnis Chloe 17 Daphnis was vext to see the horn broke, 
and that kind of maleperinesse of the Goat. 1682 Bunyan 
Holy fPargz Yet he had for his malapertness, one of his 
legs broken. 1752 Carte III. 422 Such was their 

malapertness that great disorders would have ensued. 

Malapplication ; see Mal- prefx. 
Slalappropriate (mtelapr^«'pri,a), a. [f. 
Mal- + Appropriate <7.] Ill-suited, inappropriate. 

1851 De Quincey Ld. Carlisle on Pope Wks. 1859 XIH, 
13 If a prize had been offered for a bad and malappropriate 
subject, none worse could have been suggested. 1883 Si, 
yames's Gaz. 28 Apr. 4 Much eloquent (if rather malappro- 
priate) language about religious liberty. 

IKEalapps^opriate (mielaprffu-prijrit), v, [f. 
Mal- + Appropriate z^.] trans. To misapply. 

1S47 E. Bronte IVutheHng Heights xxxH. (1850) 26S She 
thrust the hearth-brush into the grates in mistake for the 
poker, and mal-appropriated several other articles of her craft. 

IVEalappropnatiou (mjelaprffu:pri|ei‘J‘9n). [f. 
Mal- + Appropriation.] The action of malappro- 
priating ; TnisappUcation, 

1848 Lytton Harold xi. vi. 283 A charge of mahappro- 
priation, whether of pay or of booty, was brought against 
him. xBssMilman Lat. Chr. ix. vH. IV. 132 The mal- 
appropriation of a large sum deposited in another quarter. 

II IXala prasis (mf i-la prie-ksis). Law. [mod. 
L. maia, fem. of mains bad, wrong + praxis : see 
pKAXis. Cf. MAt.rii.vxis.] = Malpractice i a. 

01733 Raymond Cases Kinfs Bench {1775) I. 214 The 
court resolved, that mala praxis is a great misdemeanor 
and offence at common law. . becau.se it breaks the trust 
which the party has placed in the physician, tending directly 
to his destruction. 1768 Blacxstone Couwt. HI. 122. xSS$ 
A. S. Taylor Fract. Med. yurispr. (1873) I. 15 A charge of 
mal.apraxis is sometimes raised against a medical man in 
consequence of the death of a patient. i 

IKT^aprop (mm'laprpp), sb, and a, [from, the 
name of ’hA.xs.Bfalaprop (suggested by Malapropos), 
a character in Sheridan’s play of The Rivals (i775)> 
remarkable for her misuse of words.] a. sb. 
« Malapbopism. b. adj, « Malapbopian. 
iBztEdfn. Rev. XXXIX. 171 An agreeable intermixture 
ofmalaprops. x84c>DEQuiNCEV5‘/>’fc x. Wks. 1890 X. 152 But 
observe.. the total absence of all malaprop picturesqueness 
that might have defeated its deadly action upon the nervous 
system. 1878 Bain Educ. as Science ix. 329 A malaprop use 
of words. 1887 Athenxttm 5 Feb. 189/x The expression 
‘ on suffrage a delightful malaprop for ‘ on sufferance 

Malapropian (mrelaprp-pian, -pma-pian;), a. 
[f. piec. + -lAK.] Of the nature of a malapropism ; 
given to malapropisms. 

s86o Geo. Eliot in Cross Lff" (1885) II. ad? Mr. Lewes Is 
sending what a Malapropian friend once called a ‘ missile ' 
to Sara. 1898 Spectator j6 Apr. 539/a There is a latent 
shrewdness in bU malapropian talk which is quite delightful. 

XXaZapropism (mm-laprppiz’m). [f. Mala- 
prop + -ISM.] Ludicrous misuse of words; an 
instance of this. 

1849 C. Bronte Shirley H. vI. 145 A malapropism which 
rumour had not failed to repeat. 1887 Spectator^ Apr. 492/1 
That mental haziness which has its outcome in mal.-ipropism. 
1890 Harpeds Mag. Apr. 664/1 Lemaitre has reproached 
Shakespeare for his love of Malapropisms. 

' IttaiaprOpoisni(mreIreprdpp*iz*m). nonce-wd. 
[f. next + -ISM,] Ludicrous misapplication of lan- 
guage; an instance of tins; =Malapropism. 

1834 Mar, Edgeworth Helen xxv, Sadly. annoyed he is 
sometimes by her mal-apropoisms, 1893 A. Dodson in 
Longm. Mag. Aug. 371 Not even the Malapropoism of 
Sheridan or Dickens is quite as riotously diverting. 

II ifilalapropOS (inalaprppp,ma;l£eprJp^a*),<z^z»., 
a, and' sb. Variously written mal & propos, mal 
a propos, mal-a-propos, fmalapropo, mal 


apropos, malapropos. [F. mal h propos, f. vial ill 
+ d to -i- propos purpose: see Mal- and'ArROPOS.] 
A. adv. In an inopportune or awkward manner; 
unseasonably, inappropriately. 

x665 Dryden Ess. Dram, 28 They do it not so tmseason. 
ably, or mal a propos as we. 1673 — Marr. a la Mode v. i, 
How durst you interrupt me so ntal a pro/os. 2679 Mfts. 
Behn Peign’d Curtizan iv. i, Thou dost come out with 
things so malapropo. X750-2 Mrs. Delany LeLio Mrs. 
Deivcs 5 Jan., Family affairs .. sometimes 
malapropos. xBa? Byron yuan vt. Ixxxiv. One who^had no 

sin to show Save that of dreaming once ‘mal-h-propos . 183* 

Praed Bridal of Belmont Poems (1864) 1 . 175 Some people 
have a knack, we know. Of saying things mal-a-propos. 

B- adj. inopportune, inappropriate. . ^ 

i7ix Budgell sped. Na 77 ^ 5 Doing and j 

hundred Things which. .were somewhat / ^ 

undesiEnri. 173s KIEUIIXC 

Considering where the scene lies, I inm^ /-ifv.?/ Faiher 

are not mal-h-propos. i8oa Mrs. j one impor. 

H. XL 4 His malapropos answers mditn^d^ihajo^^^^ 

lant subject engr^cd his ‘J^ughts. intruder 

a si. Something inopportune 

1868 Bain Mcnl. >, jt«r. mal^ifrafss 

cT- ' fiS n«tcn" nPpUrf to ^Inntnn; ncien. 


MAIiAPTERURUS 


MALAYAN, 


11 M^aptemms {ma:lKpteiuaTils). Zool. PI. 
-uri (-u‘T3i). [mod.L. (Lacepede 1803), badly 
f. Gr. ftaXaKus soft + ffTtpoy wing + oJpd tail.] A 
genus of catfishes, certain species of which (csp. 
M. elect Hats of the Nile) have the property of giving 
an electric shock when handled. 

x8j4 tr. CtrjUrs Anim. Kin^t. II. jBj. 1848 Carpenter 
Anttn. Phys. ix. (1872) 341. i8^z Daily Netvs 11 Jan. 3/2 
Malapteruri, or * thunder iiihes as they are called by the 
/^rabs. 


filalar a, (and sb^ Anat, [ad. modX. 

iniilar-iSf f. L, ;;/dAz jaw, cheek bone, cheek, prob. 
related to the synonym maxilla as cila {\’-*ak-sId) 
to axilla. Cf. F. inalaire.\ 

A- adj. Of or belonging to the cheek. Malar 
honey the cheek bone. 

178* A. Mokro Anal. 97 A very rough triangular surface 
is extended downwards and outwards, to be connected to 
the cheek-bone ; and therefore may be called the malar 
process. 1840 G. V. Ellis Anal, m The nerve divides into 
two branchc.s, a malarand temporal 1870 Rollestos Anim. 
Z.i/e 6 The whole length of the malar arch. 1892 Mivart 
£Unt. OniWiol. 142 At the lower margin of the cheek is a 
narrow linear space known as the malar region. 

B. sb. (or absol.) The cheek bone. 

1866 Huxley Preh. Rem. Caithn. *20 The facial bones 
short and small ; the malars flat. x88i Mivart Cat 74 The 
malar is a rather small, lamellar bone which forms the most 
prominent part cf the check. 

Malar, variant of Sc. 

Malard(e, obs. form of Mallard. 

Malaria (malea'ria). [a. It. maVarla for 
mala aria, lit. * bad air’.] The unwholesome 
condition of the atmosphere which results from 
the exhalations of marshy districts. Hence used 
.as the name of a class of intermittent and remittent 
fevers formerly supposed to proceed from this cause, 
but now known to be caused by the bite of a 
mosquito of the genus Anopheles, by which the 
germs of the disease are conveyed. 

1740 H. Walpole Corr. (jSao) I. 68 A horrid thing called 
the mararia, that comes to Rome every summer and kills 
one. i8ot CirARLorrc Smith Lett. Holit. li'ami. 11. 56 
He had prolonged our stay at the season of the mal-arla. 
18x3 J- f ORSYTH Rem. Excurs. Italy 266 This maVaria 
is an evil more active than the Romans, and continues 
to increase. 1843 Prescott Mexico nt, i, (1864) 131 The 
same burning sun.. calls forth the pestilent malaria, with its 
train of bilious dborders. x865 A. Flint Princ. Med. (t88o) 
no Periodical fever, commonly known as malaria. 1875 
Mftuvale Cen. Hist, Ixxvill. (1877) 656 The malaria 
of the C.nmpagna.. induced the ciiuens..to reside perma- 
nently within their walls. 

b. transf. and Jig, 

X829 Southey Sir T, More II. 94 Practical irreltglon is 
thus produced e\en In those who escape the malaria of in- 
fidelity. 185s Thackeray Se^vcomes II. 19 She was a mal- 
aria to him, poisoning his atmosphere. 1K2 T. C. Grattak 
Beaten Paths II. 350 A sort 01 moral malaria per>*ading 
society and carrying off many victims. 

c. attrib, and Comb., as malaria season, etc. ; 
malaria bearing, infected adjs. • malaria fever, 
an intermittent or remittent fever prevalent in 
marshy or swampy districts, esp, in tropical coun- 
tries ; malaria gorm, a protozoal organism cap- 
able of becoming pamsilic and causing the disease 
known as inaLiria; so malaria parasite. 

1899 ^\llbutCs Sysl. Med VIII, 947 The *malaria-bcaring 
mosquito. 18x8 Shelley Ess. .y Lett. (1852) II. 106 A 
^malaria fever, caught in the Poniinc M.arslies. 1832 
Black-iy. Majr. Oct. 525/2 Life [in Padual creeps away., 
in having the Malaria fever in summer, and tijc pleurisy in 
winter [etc.]. ^1898 P. Mansos ’Prop. Dis, v. 97 The moNOuito, 
. .the alicrnaiivc ho-vt of the*malaria germ, x^ Alloutt's 
Ryst. il/rf. VIII. 947 Mosquitoes reared from the eggs of 
•mal.ina-infected insects. 1898 P. Manson Prop. Dis. i. i 
The •malaria parasite. This organism is by far the most 
important disease agency in tropical pathologj'. x82x Ryron 
Let. I Oct. in Moore Lett, er Jntls. (1830) II. 542, 1 staid cut 
too late for ibis *malaria season. 


Malarial (malc.-rial), <i. and si. [f. prec. + 
-AU] A adj. 


1. Infcelwi with malaria; malarious. 

1B47 in \VEn.ATEii. tijo Pall .Matt a. 26 Aug. s The ma- 
lanal plauK of India. 1883 ItarfePi mat;. I'eb. 419/1 
Malarial .« amps made it unsafe for him to .stay there. 1000 
Pirit. Med. 7 rnl. No. 2041. joi In this ciradation of the 
contagion the presence of malanal man is indispensable. 

2. BelonRin" to, or of the nature of. malaria. 

1661 II. Macmillan Fuotit. Nature 22a Mal.irial and epi- 

demic fevers. i87r NAnit vs /VetL 4 C,/,r /J/r. i. iii. rool he 
tn.slarial isoison in the atmosphere. 187511. C. Wood Tlieraf. 
(1S79J75 TI'V "onderful p^rsver qulnbi ha.s upon ail forms of 
nialarial disea'^c. 

B. sb. One who suffers fiom or is subject to 
attneks of malaria. 


1B98 P. Maksox Prop. Dis. liL £6 In many m.ilarlaU de- 
pressing infiucnct.s..arc sufTiticnl to provoke rclat>se of fever. 

Malariolist (mSlc**riillii>t), rare, [f. picc.+ 
-JST.] One who studies m.alarisal diseases. 

1884 IlarpcPs Maf;. Aug. Akjs According oa one is a 
junilarian, .n chemUt, or a inahrialUt, 

Molttri&n (malc»*rian), <1, [f. Mal.vuia + -AX.] 
Tcitaining to or causing m.alaria ; m.alaria!. 

1834 CewCs Study M<d. (cd. 4) L 573 The r<oiIur efTccl 
of a maUrian poison. 1870 Ti-MNysoH Golden Supper 15: 
A flat malaiian wcild of reed and rush I 1887 Ruskik 
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Prxlerita II. 256 There was no malarian taint or other 
malignity in it [the feverj. 

Malariated (mMea'ri^ted), jpl, a, [f. Ma- 
laria + -ATE 3 + -ED 1.] Infected with malaria, 
1807 Allbtttt's Syst, Med, II. 729 stole. He has succeeded 
in giving maLarial fever to healthy men by administering to 
them water in which makiriatcd mosi^itoes had died. 

Malari'genons, a, rate, [Badly f. Malaria 
+ -GEN + -ous.] T hat carries or spreads malaria. 
1900 Brit. Med. yrstl. No. 2041. 301 The malarigenous 
mo^uitos. 

3 Viala*rioid, a. rare’~^. [f. Mal^uiia + -oid.] 
‘Kesembling malaria* (-^'d. Soc. Lex, iSSp). 
Malariodogist. rare, [f. Malaria +-(o)lo- 
GIST.] One who studies malaria. 

X900 Brit, Med. yml. No. 2041. 324 The importance of 
these labours of the Roman malariologists is beginning to 
be ^predated by the Italian Government. 

Malaidoas (mMe<**rios), a. [f. Malart.v + 
-ous.] Infected with malaria ; of the nature of or 
producing malaria. 

1834 Cycl. Praet. Med. HI. 61/1 Jungle-lever is a.s common 
a name for malarious disease m southern latitudes as 
marsh. fever is in Europe. X847 Weuster, Malarious, per- 
taining to, or infected by nmlaria. x85t Miss Beaufort 
Egypt. Sep. «y Syr. S/tr. I. vii. 153 Deadly the fever of the 
malarious plain on which the little town stands. X864 Cd. 
Jl^ords Fcd. X23 F. E. Barnard caught a malarious fever, 
xSjri Kingsley in Li/eytSjj} n.37oTo enforce. .asanitary 
reform in town and couniry .. till there is not a fever alley 
or a malarious ditch left in any British city. 1897 Allbutie 
Syst. Med. II. 1085 If.. the patient [IsJ. .neither malarious, 
anaemic nor scorbutic. 1809/^///. VIII. 942 Whenamosquito 
ingests the blood of a malarious subject. 
fig. 1870 Lowell Asnong sny Bks. Ser. 1. 341 In judging 
Rousseau, it would be unfair not to take note of the mala- 
rious atmosphere in which he grew up. 

Malarra'ugement. [f- AIal- + Arrange^ 
KENT.] Faulty arrangement. 

1853 F. W. Newmam Odes of Horace Pref. 7 Nothing but 
the fact that Horace is chiefly read, .for the mere langu.'ige 
..can make the existing malarrangement endurable, x^s 
Ath 'eiusnsn 16 Sept. 365/1 Here is another specimen of maU 
arransement (of facts]. 

fMalasade. Cookery. Obs, Also 5 malesade, 
mes(e)lade. [f. OF. malaxe, i, malaxer *■ to blend, 
and beat together, as egges* (Cotgr. : see Malax- 
ate i».) + -ade.] An old dish composed chiefly of 
fried eggs softened with butter. 

C1430 Vtto Cookerydks. 42-3 MeseUde. Take Eyroun 
[etc]. . . An to euery good mesbdc take a how.sand \read 
dd s: 12] Eyroun or mo. ^1450 Ihul. 83-4 Malasade... 
And to euery malesade, take letc.]. [Cf. quot. 1753 s. v, 
Mala.x xk 2.] 

Ma-lassimila‘tion. [*"• lilAt- + Assimila- 
tion.] Imperfect assimilation ; esp. in Path, im- 
perfect absorption of nutriment into the system. 

1865 Reader 29 July 125/2 Viewed in the light of the 
science of nature or a true physiology^ it [the aoctrine of 
substitution] is at best only iiial-assmulation. 1875 H, 
Meadows Clin. Observ. 43 ‘Eczema*, associated with 
dyspepsia, mal-assimilatton, and hepatic disorder. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. II, 484 A malassimilation of oxygen 
by the nervous syslcau 

JMalasso(e)s, -assus, obs. forms of Molasses. 
lUfalate (mFid/t). Chem. Also 8-9 -at. [f. 
Mal-ic a. + -ATE 4.] A salt of malic acid, 

*79fl G. Adams jVaf. Cf Exp. Philos. 1. App. 547 Malats — 
but little known. iBot Pfea. yml. V. 198 Cit. Vaquelin has 
discovered in the common house leek .. a |:rcat quantity of 
nialat of lime {malafe de ehaux). 2807 Tho.msos Chem. 
(ed. 3) 11. 309 Malic acid. .forms salts known by the name of 
malates. 1876 Harley Plat. Pled. (cd. 6) 214 Malate of 
Iron is. .prescribed in the old Prussian Pharmacopccia. 
Malato, obi. form of Mulatto, 
t Malax, Obs. Also 5-y malaxe. [ad. L. 
malax are ; see Mauvxate. Cf. F. malaxer.^ 

L trans. To rub or knead (a plaster, etc.) to 
softness. 


c 1400 I.an/raftds Cirusg. 132 Whanne Hn hondk ben 
anoyntid wip oile of rosis malaxe it (xr. a plaster] longe 
U'mc logldere. 1543 Trameron Vigo's Chirnrg, iii, i, vi. 93 
Slrayn them, and make a cerote wj’th whyte waxc, and 
malaxe it in cowes mylkc. 159;^ Lowe Chirnrg. (1634) 322 
Using on the wound the emplai'.ter Diacalciteos malaxed 
in «7ne. xdw J. tV. tr. Guideri’s Char. Physic. 21. 117 
Powder all the medicaments severally, then mixe . . and 
beatc and malaxe them into a mass. 1693 N, Staphorst 
tr. Rauxvolf's Praxr. East in Rays yourn. Lcuf C, (X738) 
11. 2x He..toucheth and stretclicth your joints ag.am in 
such a manner, as if he did malax a plaisier. X754-64 
Smellie I, Introd. 36 A poultice of barley.meal 

tnalaxed with oil must be applied. 

2 . To soften. (Said of a material agent.) 

}o\tK^H Parey'i Chirurg. sam. xiii. (1678)637 
A molbfjing Modran.. malaveth or soflentlh Iiardncd 
bodiev. J7S3 Smollot Ct. Fathout (1784) 1 16/1 The major, 
Who comjilamed tlmt hisapmtite had forsaken htm.amuseo 
himsi.Ifwuh some forty I»ard eggs, malaxed with salt butler. 

Hence + Malaxing ppl. a. 

<638 A. Rr^u Chirurg. ii. 12 Unlesse fomentation with 
some moystmng and malaxing liquor be used. 

+ Malaxable, a. Ohs. [(. M.max v. + -able^] 
That may he softened. 

176a \T.tjuschinps Syst. Geag. I. 41 nicse are firm, com* 
uhlcli arc not malaxable in water or oil. 

I! Malaxate (malaksa3). [Fr, ; f. malaxer 
Mal.^x t/.j * The operation of kneading and \tork- 
ing the unbaked clay of which* pottery is to be 
made {Cent, Did, 1S90), 


Malaxate (mre-lsekscit), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
malaxdre, ad. Gr. yLoXaaanv, to make soft, related 
to /loAo/fo? soft : see -ate.] 

1 . trans. To knead to softness ; to make soft by* 
mixing or rubbing. 

1657 Tomlinson Reuou's Dis/. 126 Materials malaxated 
in honey. 2755 in Johnson. 1853 Soyer Pantropk, 172 
As soon as It has been malaxated .. it is put into broun 
free.stone pots. 

+ 2 . To soften by means of an emollient Obs. 
X73S Ferguson in Phil. Praus. XL. 426 The .AWomcn 
was >tuped twice a Day, .,and^ after stuping it was alw.Tys 
malaxated with an emollient LinimenL 
Malaxatioil (mielseksfi-fan). [ad. L. malaxa- 
iion-em, n. of action f. malaxdrc to Malaxate 
C f. F. lualaxatioii.'] The action of reducing to a 
soft mass by kneading or rolling. 

1657 Tomlinson Reuou's Disp. 126 Being by malaxation 
coagulated. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Malaxation. the 
working of Pills, and especially Plai.'sters, with other things, 
with the hand ; a Pestle, or other Instrument. x8« Pimes 
X P‘cb. 5/4 He said ‘ malaxation *, or mixing by rofiing, was 
practically the same as kneading, 
b. £nt. (See quot.) 

1898 Peckham Solitary Wasps ii The stinging being 
completed, she [a wasp) proceeded to the process known as 
malaxation, which consists in repeatedly squeezing the 
neck of the caterpillar, or other victim [to be used as living 
food for young wasps], between the mandibles. 

Malaxator (mre'l^kfFUfj). [f. Malaxate v, 
-h-oit.] * A mixing-mill. A cylinder having a 
rotating shaft and stirring aims to incorporate 
materials’ (Knight Diet, Meek. 1875). 

2884 in CasselCs Eucycl. Diet. 1890 in Century Diet, 

Malaxe, variant of Malax Obs, 

Malay (mal^*), sb, and a. Also 6 Malayc, 
Melayo, 8 Malaya, [repr. the native name, 
MalayjjUu inalayu.'] A. sb, 

1 . One of a race predominating in Malacca and 
the Eastern Archipelago, a Malayan ; more strictly 
one of those who call themselves by this name and 
speak the Malay language. 

1598 W. Phillips tr. Liuschoten xviii. 21/2 The Malaj^os 
[Du. De PIalayos\ of Malacca say. that the first originall or 
beginning of hlalacca hath bene but of late yeares. 2727 
A. Hamilton Nevj Ace, E. Ind. II. xliil. 121 The Natives 
of the Island are, as most other ltrala>*as, very treacherous. 
2840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 328/x In person the M.Tln>’S arc 
.short, squat, and robust. 2P47 Tennvson Princess ii. J42 
The highest is the measure of the man, And not (he Kaflir, 
Hottentot, Malay, 2867 Spectator a6 Jan. xox/x As , . 
murderous as a quick-tempeied Malay. 2883 Mi.^ Bird 
Golden Chersonese Introd. 17 The Malays proper inhabit 
tlie Malay Peninsula, and almost all the coast regions of 
Borneo and Sumatra. 

2 . The language spoken by the Malays; the 
Malay language. (Cf. Malays.) 

2598 W. Phillips tr, Liuschoten xviii. 31/2 And this speech 
called Melayo [Du. Pfalayo\ U reported to be the most 
courteous and seemelle speech of all the Orient. 1883 Miss 
Bird Golden Chet'sonese Introd. 29 M.-tlay is the ciusutx 
franca of the Straits Settlements. 2883 Encyd. Brit. XV. 
3^/z Mal.ny is essentially, .a dissyllabic language, 
o. Short for Malay fo 7 vl, 

2B30 * B, Moubray ’ Dorn. Poultry (ed. 6) 17 The Chitta- 
gong or hlalay, another Indian variety. ^ 2B67 Tecetmejer 
P'pultry Bk. 76 The plumage in Malays is short and clo»e. 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or chaiacteristic of, 
the Malays or their country. 

2779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 8 They knew not a word 
of the Malay tongue. 2^0 PeunyCycl. XVIII. 328/1 \Vords 
. . derived from the Malay language. 2850 Gordon Gumming 
S, Africa {xxjoz'i 34/2 Handkerchiefs.. of a striped red and 
green colour, usually called Malay handkerchiels. 1883 Miss 
Bird Golden Chersonese Introd. 23 Cock-fighting., is the 
popular Malay sport. 

D. In the names of plants, animals, etc. native in 
the Malay Peninsula, e. g. Malay apple, a myrta- 
ceous Xxtt, Jambosa {Eugenia) malacccnsis, with 
an edible fruit ; Malay camphor, Borneo camphor 
(see Borneo) ; Malay cat(see quot. 1881); Malay 
fowl, a large variety of domestic fowl introduced 
tiom the Malay peninsula ; Malay porcupine, 
Atherura fasciculata\ Malay tapir, the Asiatic 
or Indian Tapir, Tapirtis malayanus. 

2820 Sir S. Raffles in Prans. Linnean Soc. (1822) XIII. 
270 'J’he Malay Tapir rescmble.s in form the American. 
2829 Loudon Eucycl. Plants 416 Eugenia malneeensts. 
Malay Apple-tr. 2833 W. Pk Dickson Poultry (1B47) 9 
Ihe Alalay, or Chittagong Fowl. These fowfs have re- 
markably long legs and large bonc.s...The colour of the 
feathers i.s black, or very dark brown, streaked with j'cllow. 
1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 163/1 It is commonly called Malay 
Camphor, or Camphor of Barus, from the port of Sumatra 
whence it is mostly shipped. 2840 Paxton Bo/. Did,, 
Malay Apple, sec yambosa malaccensis. 2849 D. J. Bfowt-'i: 
Amer. Poultry Yard yj 'I'he Kulm, orGrcai Malay rowl. 
2873 L. WrU.'ht lllusir. Bk. Poultry xxi. 207 The^ 
breed of ^ialay Game cock (using the word Malay m this 
case to express locality, and not the breed now io-wllcdj, 
2882 Mivart Cat t 7 In Pegu, Siam, and Burmah. there is 
a race of cals— the .Malay Cat— with tails only of half the 
ordinayr length. 

UCalayon (malri-Sn), a. anil sb. [f. MALAt 
-^-AN.] A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the Malay, or the Malay 
archipelago. 

i663 IVtLKlNS Neat Chiir. l. ii. to Tiial trliicb scemf to he 
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the newest Language in the World, is the Malayan. ' *668 
T.‘ Hyde Let, to Boyle 23 Feb. in If^As. (1744) V. 592/2 
The printing of St. Lake and (he Acts in the Malayan letter, 
would make about thirtysheets. 184* Prichard Hist, 
lifatt 22 The Malayan or Polynesian race. 1847 Tennyson 
Princess 21 The cursed Malayan crease, and hattle-clubs 
From the isles of palm. 1864 — Aylmer s P\ 463 My lady's 
cousin.. Ran a Malayan amuck against the limes. 

b. in the names of various animals, products, 
etc. of the Malaj'- archipelago, as Malayan (Sun) 
Bsar, Jfelarclos {(/rsus) malayanus Malayan 
camphor, porcupine, tapir = Alalay camphor^ etc. 

1824 T. Horsficld Zool. Researches yava^ Taplrns Ma' 
layamts. .. In t)«e month of September, 1820, the first speci* 
men of the Malayan Tapir was received in England from 
Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles. 1826 •— in Zool, yrnl. II. 
222 In the year 1819 a specimen of the Malayan Rear, ob* 
tained at Rencoolen, was brought to England. 1855 \V. S. 
Dallas Zool. II. 486 The Malayan Sun Bear. 

2 . Of or belonging to the variety of domestic 
fowl known as the Malay. 

1885 Tegetmeier in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 645/1 Malayan 
Fowls. — The Malayan type has been long recognized as of 
Eastern origin, 

B. sb. 1 . = Malay sb, 1. 

1598 W. Phillips tr. Linscholen xviii. 31/2 And all the 
Malaiens [Du. die h[alayctt\ as well men as women, are 
very amorous. . . And bee that dwelleth m India, and Cv\n 
not speake the Malayans [Du. dese Malayen men} speach, 
wil hardly with vs learne the French tongue. 1796 Morsk 
Amer. Geo^. II. 561 The inhabitants, .go under the name of 
Malayans. 1902 Blackw.Mttg: Nov. 620^2 The one Malayan 
who has ever displayed commanding ability, 

2. =Malayj<^. 2. 

x688 T. Hyde Let. to Boyle 25 Oct, in Bis Jt^hs. (1744^ 
V. 592/1 We have in Dutch and Malayan a grammar and 
two vocabularies. X883 Miss Bird Golden Chersonese Introd, 
25 There is a very strong resemblance bztween their dialects 
and pure Malayan. 

li(Eala*yO', used as combining form of Malay ; 
chiefly in Malayo-Polynesiau a,, the designation 
of the race to which the Malays and most of the 
Polynesians belong, and of the group of allied 
languages including Malay and the Polynesian 
dialects. 

X842 Prichard Hat. //ist. Man 327, I shall term these 
people the Malayo-Polynesian. .race. 1878 W. E. Cousins 
Malagasy Lang, in Trans, Phil, Soc. 303 The Malayo* 
Polynesian languages. Ibid. 426 ff. 

Malayo, obs. form of Malay. 
tSXalays, 06s. [a. Du. MaUUch. Cf. F, 

malais.'\ The Malay latiguage. 

1779 Forrest Voy, N, CHinca 8 They .<!oon learnt to 
speak Malays. 

Malaysian (maUi*sian), a. [f. Malaysia^ a 
name given by some geographers to the Malay 
archipelago + -an.] Of or belonging to Malaysia. 

x 833 Encycl. Brit, XV, 324/2 Thl< astonishing expansion 
of the Malaysian peoples throughout the Oceanic area. 
1884 Q. Rev. Apr. 3^2 The principal . . actors in the life 
drama of the Malaysian stage, 
t Kal-behaviour. Obs, rare. In quots. male-. 
Improper behaviour. 

X721 A.MHERST Terrx Fil.^ No. 45 (1726) 247, I am the 
only person.. who has forfeited his fellowship for male- 
behaviour. X736 Eng. into Frauds of Factors ofS. .V, Co. 
56 And as to the present Directors, the Male Behaviour of 
Mr. Woolley, and others, plainly declare, that [etc.]. 
Malbouehe, variant of Malebouchjj Obs. 
Malclins (masdki's). Antiq, [a. F. malchus^ 
in both senses a use of the name of Malchus (John 
xviii. 10) whose ear St. Peter cut off with a sword,] 

1 . * A short cutting-sword’ {jCent. Did, iSyo). 

2 . (See quot.) 

1883 Mollett Diet. Art Archarol., Malchus, an old 
term for a confessional having only one stool for penitents ; 
it signified that which has only one ear, from the fact that 
Malchus, Caiaphas’ servant, was deprived of his right ear 
by Peter. 

Malconduct (nuel|kp*ndi>kt), sb. Also S 
male-, [f. Mal- + Conduct sb.'} Improi^er con- 
duct ; esp, improper or dishonest administration of 
an office, business, etc. 

X74X Johnson Pari. Deb. in Gentl. Mag. XT. 414 The 
Tklale-conduct of the Right Hon. Gentleman. 1757 Monitor 
No.’ 92 II. 395 To distinguRh between men disgraced for 
m.al^onduct ; and ministers displaced who [etc.]. 1778 Gouv. 
Morris in SparksZ.(/if«5-IFr//. (1832) I. 201 He must be con- 
victed of malconduct, beforehecanberemoved. 1798 Nelson 
13 Nov. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) III. 171 Instances of the 
greatest mal-conduct of persons in office. tgM Ibid. 4 Feb, 
25s T'he malconduct of ihe Maltese has caused the enterprise 
to fail x8o4 M. Cutler in Life, etc. (1888) II. 157 Some 
evidence, of mal-conduct or specific charges, was called for. 
Hence + Malconduct v, intr, rare^ to be guilty 
of malconduct. 

x8ox E. Gerry in H. Eng. Hist. <5* Gen. Register (1896) 
L. 27 Its own government .. having removed from office, 
such as it conceived h.Td roalconducted. 

Matlcotuforma^tioxi* [See Mal-.] Had or 
faulty conformation. 

X 776 T.PercivalE«. HI. 282 The disease is neither owing 
to mflamniaiion, nor to any mal-conforination of the parts. 
*85* Sir F, Palcrave Norm.ff Bug, J. 136^ The inherent 
malconformatioij of the Carlovinglan Empire. 1858 De 
( juiNCEV Language Wks. IX. 91 A sentence. .is capable of 
multiform^ beauty, and liable to a whole nosology of mal- 
conformations. 1671 Darwin Desc. Man I. i. 9 Is man 
subject to similar malconformaiions t 
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SCarlconstra'ctioxi. [See- M al-.]. Faulty 
construction. 

1809 in spirit Pub. yntls. XIII. 63 * A roarer’; that is, 
a horse, which, owing to a mal-construction of the organs, 
makes a roaring noise. 1858 Greeker Gunnery X05 The 
only failures Mr. Krupp has made. .have arisen from nial- 
consiruction. *897 Trans, Amer, Pediatric 'Soc. IX. 116 
There is a very material malcoiislruction of the diaphragm. 
Malco&.teXL'b (m&e*lkpntent), a, and sb. Al^o 
6-9 malecontent. [a. OF. malcontent : see Mal- 
and Content a.} 

A. a(//\ Discontented, dissatisfied. Now chiefly 
in political use: Actively discontented ; indisposed 
to acquiesce in the existing administration of affairs 
(e. g. of the state, of a party, etc.) ; inclined to 
rebellion or mutiny; restless and disaffected. 

xs86 B, Young Guazzo's Civ, Conv. xv. 2ox b, If the Ape is 
malecontent for want of a taile. X503 Shaks. 3 Hen. I'T, 

IV. i. 10 How like you our Cboyce, *li>at you stand pensiue, 
as halfe malecontent? x6ot F, Godwin Bps. of Eng. 116 He 
quickly began to grow malcontent, and. .entfed at last into 
a conspiracie. _x673 Temfle Observ, United Prov. Wks. 
1731 I. *9 At this time began to be form’d the Male-content 
Party in the Low-Countries. 1679 J. Goodman Penit, Pard. 

I. XV. (1713) 86 He presently grows male-content with his 
condition. X769 AV^. 4/2 This malcontent temper of 
the Grecian Christians. x8i6 Scott Old Mort. vii, Lady 
Margaret Bellenden had returned. In romantic phrase, male, 
content, and full of heaviness. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. 
(1876) III. XV. 146 The malecontent whigs were now I1701] 
so consolidated with the tories as in general to bear their 
name. 1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 234 He has ever 
since been malcontent with literature. 

B. sb. 

1 . A malcontent person (see A). 

1581 L, Aldersey in Hakluyt Foy. (1589) 177 Besides the 
perill of the Malcontents, who were vpon both sides of the 
riuer [Rhine], 1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Com>. m. (1586) 
152, I thinke they haue lust cause to be mal contents, who 
knowing theni.selues to be sufficient men. .are. .used by their 
father like children. 1587 Hounshed Citron. 111 . 10/2 The 
oiielie place wherein all the mal-contents [ed. 1577 Rebels] 
of his realme had their refuge. x668 R. Steele Husband- 
man's Calling v. (1672) 67 No, sayes the male-content, if 
thing.s had .sorted to my mind, it had been far betxer than 
it is. 1687 Dryden Hind fy P, xii. 662 Your sons are male- 
contents, but yet are true, As far as non-resRtance makes 
’em so. X759 Robertson Hist. Scot, xii, Wks. 1813 L 258 
The malecontents bad no: yet openly taken up.irms. 1841 
Trench Parables (i86o) 4x6 He expostulate.^ with the mal- 
content. 1874 Green Short Hist. ix. §7. ipz The leading 
malcontents . . were already calling on bim to interferexn arm&. 

+ 2. The state of being discontented. Obs. 

[Realty a distinct word : see Content sb.] 

1591 Tronb. Raigne K.John (x6ri) 39 We must obscure 
this mone with melodie. Least worser wrack ensue our male- 
content. 1632 Lithcow Trav. 1. 6 Let me enter into con- 
sideration of the intractable passage of my malecontents past. 
1643 MtLTOs Divorce tf. xx. Wks. i85t JV. jip A necessity 
of sadnesse and malecontent. s6^ Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 

V. 25 Content to be nothing, or never to have been, which 
was beyond the mn/c-coment of Job, who cursed not the 
day ofhts life, but his nativity. x^^FlagelluntorO.Crom. 
well (1672) 29 Rash and blind Furies, that made way to the 
unobserved advancement of this private Male-content. 

tIttalcoilte'llted,(^a./^/-?-and)fl. Obs. Also 
male-. [Partly f. prec, adj. + -£D 1 ; partly f. ^Ial- 
-f Contented a.] 

1 , As pa. pplc. Made malcontent, rare— 

1584 Leycesters Comnnv. (1641) 150 Noble men of the 
Realm, who live abroad. .much iniured and malconlenied 
by bis insolencie. 

2, « Malcontent 

r 2^86 C’tess Pe.mbroke Ps. lxxhi. vi, For what purpose 
was It. .For me to fume with malecontented heart? X593-4 
Sylvester Profit Jniprisoum. 54X Murmuring ’gainst the 
Lord, with malc-conlenled voyce. x6oo Hevwood ist Pi. 
Edxo. //'*' (1613) A 4, To bim the malconlenied commons 
flock e, From euery part of Sussex. 16x4 Jackson Crrct/ xii. 
xxxh. § 3 If men male-contented with this present, may haue 
sweete promises of euerlasting happinesse in the life to come. ! 
1622 Bacon Hen. VII 39 For the better .securing of his 
est.nte, against mutinous and malcontented Subiects. 1696 
Luttrell Ac/, (x857) IV. 1x9 The restlessc attempts 
of the malecontented party, a 17x6 South Senn. Sev. Occas. 
(1744) Vn. 289 To satisfy or silence this malecontented 
Enquiry. 

Hence f Malconte'ntedly adv. 

1630 R, yohnson's Kingd.lf Commsv. 231 The Portugals. . 
live male-contentedly under his obedience and government. 
X75S Johnson, Maleconteniedty. 

t SEalconte'ntedness, Obs. Also male-. 
[See -NESS.] Tlxe state of being malcontented, 

i6at Deacon & Walker Spirits^ Divels 349 In an onelte 
malcontentednes, rather against the persons of some in 
aulhoritie then in any true mindednes towards reformation. 
a 1639 WortON in Retig, (1685) 659 The Pope appear'd not 
pubUckly,'..for a kind of maleconteutedness with his own 
action. 1712 Addison S/ect. No. 445 f 5 , 1 fear they would 
ascribe the laying down my Paper, on such an Occasion, to 
a Spirit of Malcontentedness. 

Personified, 1626 Bernard Isle of Man (1627) 67 Where 
sullen Male-contentednesse sits. 

Sta'lcontentism. rare~^. [-ism.] = prec. 

1813 Examiner 3 May 288/x A sign of malcontentism. 

SCa'lcoiiteiitlyy a, rare—'*, [f. Malcontent 
a. -LY In a malcontent manner. 

In some recent Diets. 

+ SXalcoiitentmezit. Obs. ALo male-, fa. 
Ole.malconientemenei cf.MAL-and CONTENTiiENT.] 
The condition of being malcontent 

1587 Hounshed Scot, Chron, ^*6/2 They had.. by tmi- 
uersall male-contentment of the people.. procured a great j 


distraction of the kings leeges hearts. 2588 Kyd Housch, 
P/u'l. Wks. (xQoi) 252 Vppon the malcontentment of the 
minde followes the. .weakenes of the bodie. x6o6 Br. W. 
Barlosv Serm. 21 Sept. E, Their ground w'as Maleconient* 
pent,.. because they could not be made Bishops. 2637-50 
in Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 288 So he put in fifty merks with 
shame and great malcontentment. 

jyCal-co’Ziveziaiice. J'are, [quasi-Fr.,f. jihr. 
cotwenir to be unsuitable.] Defective adapt.ition. 

1835 Chalmers Nat. Theol, (1849) I. \u iii. s66 Any mal- 
convenance which is incompatible with life cannot. .be pre- 
sented to observation. 

llBIal-Crasis Cin:El|krt-i-s,is). J^ath. rare. [f. 
Mal- + Crasis.] A faulty combination of con- 
stituents. 

2854 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anai.ws Inflammations which 
ari*»e in consequence of a mal-crasis of the blood. 

t IQIaldatliait. Als0 4roaldat. [a. OF. 
maldehait : see Mal- and Dahet,] ‘ May lie liave 
misfortune ’ ; = Dahet. 

a 1300 Citrscr M. 16290 (Cott.) For [li mis-sau f>at all has 
lierd inaldathait \GitiL maldatl qua he .spare. 

II SSal de flanc. Obs. [Fr.] Disease of the side. 
cizgo Becket 901 in S. Eng. Leg. 132 )>e bischop thomas 
lay, In l^e syknesse of maldeflanke. 

li Mal de mer. [Fr.] Sea-sickne?s. 

2778 J. Adams Diary 19 Feb., Wks. 1851 III, g8 The mat 
de mer seems to be merely the effect of agitation. 2899 
Godley Lyra frivolab He notes bis qualms ivjth care, And 
bids the public know ’em In ‘Thoughts on Mal de Mer’ Or 
‘Nau.sea: a Poem’. 

i* IKTaldisaut. Obs. Also 6 maledizant.' [a. 
F. ma/disanl, f. mal ill + disant^ pr. pple. of dire 
to say.] An evil-speaker, slanderer. 

2598 Ilorio Ital, Diet, a 6 He Is to blame., that will 
be wittie in another mans booke. How then will scoffing 
readers scape this marke of a maledbanl? 26x7 Minsheu 
Ducior s. v.. A Maldisaiit or euxll speaker. 2662 Blount 
Glossogr. (ed. 2), Maldisant, an evil speaker, a backbiter, 
iiialdonite (mg'ldonail). Min, [Named in 
1876 by Ulrich, from Maldon^ Victoria, its locality : 
see -ITE.] A variety of gold, containing bismuth. 

x87o Amer, yrnl. Set. Ser. 11. L. 272 Maldonlte, or Bis- 
mutnlc Gold. 

USalduck (mseldz^k). [? f. mall » Maw sb.- + 
Duck sb. But cf. Mallemuck.] A name, in tlje 
Shetland Isles, for tlie Fulmar. 

2B02 G. Montagu Omith. Did. (2833) 325 Malduck. i 8 o 5 
P. Nexll Tour Orkney ff Shed. 198 Tsiajmock, Mallemock, 
j or Mallduck, Fulmar, 'Procellaria glacialis.— Appears in the 
friths of Orkney, and voes of Shetland. 
lUCaldy. »iV, ? Obs. ‘ A coarse woollen cloth of 
grey or mixed colour* (Jam. Sttppl.), Also altrib, 
1588-9 Extracts Ree. Glasgow {1876} ts8 In the first, ane 
cloik of maldy, price thrie pundls: .. ane pair of znaldy 
schankLs letc.]. 

•I* Maie> Obs. Also Mele. [ad. L. 
apple-tree, apple.] An apple; an apple- 

tree. Also Comb, as male^appUy -apple-tree, 
a 2400 Song Solomon [lx. 3] in Rel. Ant. 1 . 40 As the male 
is plentiuouse of apples . . so is my derlyng among sones. 
02420 Pallad. Oft Husb., Tabula, Male appehreen. Male 
appiis. Ibid. xi. 259 This mone also the male [or:g. malt] is 
sett to spiynge; This male is sette in londU hoot 8: drie. 

Stale a. and sbl^ Porms; 5, 7 masle, 

4 madia, mawl, naaal, maule ; Sc, 5*6 maill, (5 
mail*, 7 xnaile ; 4- male. (See also Mascle a.) 
[a. OF. male, masle (mod.F. mdle), earlier tnasde 
. L. viascttlns (£ mas male person, male), whence 
Masculine a, Cf. Fr. mascle, Sp„ Fg. macho, 

It. maschto. 

The spelling wror/ewas the prevailing one in Law French, 
and in legal use appears in Kng. down to the 27th c. Sir 
T. Browne is the only non-legal writer of the 17th c. who 
uses it ; doubtless as suggesting the original Latin etymon.] 

A. adj. 

L Of or belonging to the sex which begets off- 
spring, or performs the fecundating function of 
generation. 

1 . a. of persons. In Lawx Heir, issue, Hue, 
tail male, (In early, esp. legal use, often pi. males.} 
*375 Barbour Bruce xx. 130 Gif it fell that his sone Davy 
Deit but air male of his body Gottyn. 2377 Lancl. P, PI. 

B. XVL 236, I circumcised. .my meyne and alle Rit male 
were. xsSaJsee Female a 1]. c 2450 Merlin 88 She is now 
leide down In his bedde of a childe male. 2450 Rolls cf 
Parle. V. r88/i 7 ’o hym and to his heires masles of his body 
lawfully begoten. 2463 Bury IVi/ls (Camden) 25 And for 
defawte of yssew male of the seid Robert than I wil John 
Baret . . haue it, to hym and to his ejff-es male. ? a 2500 Sir 
Beues 3302 (Pjmson) Yonge male chyldren two, c 2500 Melu- 
sine 28 He begate on her many children males. 2563 WiN;Br 
Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1B88 1 , 82 'I’he maill Larne 
nocht circumcidit the auchlin day. 1595 Shaks. yohn xii. 
iv. 76 Caine, the first male-childe. 2613 — Hen. VUI, 11. iv. 

289 My Ladies wonibe. .conceju’d a male-child by me. 2614 
Selden Titles Hon.xffi Reseruing..the reuersion to them- 
seluesxn default of heires masles. 2647-6 Cotterf.ll Davila's 
Hist. Fr. (1678) 6 In the male-line of their Predecessors. 

2752 Hume PoL Disc. x. 166 All masters di-courage the 
manying of their male servants. 2818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 

VI. 315 An estate in tail mate w’as vested in Edmund Hicks, 
as heir male of the body of Launcelot Hicks. 2847 Tennyson 
Princess Prol. 151 , 1 would make it death For any male thing 
but to peep at as. 
b. of animals. 

CX400 Master of Game xxxlv. (MS. DIgby 182), She phe 
hare] oher while xs male, .and o]>ere while is fem.ile. c 144a 
Promp.PartKyiifs Male, best or fowIe,no f^vnzl.masculus. 
a 2500 [sec FEM.SLE a. 2 b]. 2530 Palscr. 242/2 Male gote, 
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hirvc. 1607 Sjiaks. Ccr, v. iv. 30 There is no more inerc>’ in 
him, then there is milke In a male.Tyger. 1797 Encycl, Brit, 
(ed. 3) YII. 25S/1 This operation [castration] maybe per- 
formed both on male and female fish. 2855 W. S. Dallas 
Syzt. Nat. Hist, I. 348 In the autumn, male and female 
insects are found, furnished with perfect generative organs. 
J002 Oxford Times « Feb, 2/1 For sale. .3 hens and x male 
bird. . ■ • . 

flbsol. X390 Gower Cc/tf II. 45 Sche slh the bestes in 
her kinde, . . The madle go with the femele. 

c. In tttale \ kind (also allribi), sex (see Sex). 

1382 Wyclif Luke iL 23 For ech male kjTide openjmge 

the wombe to go out, sichal be clepid hooly to the Lord. 1530 
Palscb. 318/1 hlale of the male kynde, masle. 1598 Guilpin 
Skial. Sat. iv. (Grosart) 51 A male-kind sparrow once mis- 
tooke his nest And fled for harbour to faire Liuias breast. 
261X CoTCR., Masculeyti^ Manhood, or the male kind. 1681 
R. Ksox Hist, Ceyto)i 41 The Malekind may come and see 
him, but no Women are admitted, a 2682 Sir T, Browne 
Tracts 119 smaller bird Terccllene or Tassel of the masle 
sex. X727 Bailey wb II, 

d. Said of the reproductive organs of this sex. 

2607 Topsell Fourf, Beasts (1658) 254 They took from 

them [stoned horses] their male parts. 2836-9 Todd Cycl, 
Anat. II. xWx The male-duct, .terminates at the anterior 
extremity of the body. 2888 Rollestox & Jackson Anim. 
Life 472 Neomenia carinata fa mollusc] has been said to 
possess lateral male ducts. ^ ^ 

e. Used jocularly to qualify female designations, 
e.g. male aunt *= nncle; male bawd = pander, 
etc. ; also to qualify female conditions, as male 
widowliood, the condition of l)eing a widower, 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. iv. iii. 200 They fall into a kinde 
of 5lale Grecne-slcknesse. 2607 TounSEUR Rev. Tra^. i. ii, 
When base male-Bawdes kept Cenllnell at staire-head. 1681 
Ot>vay Soldieds Fort. 11. I, Your Go-between, your Male- 
Baud there. 27x2 Steele S^eet, No. 288 T 2 Which has given 
me Encouragement to describe a certain Species of Mankind 
under the Denomination of Male Jilts, r 2 They whom 
my correspondent calls Male Coquets, shall hereafter be 
called Fribblers. Ibid. No. 320 f i You have published the 
Term Male-Coquets. 271a Ffancham ibid, !No. 520 T i, I 
cannot but recommend the Subject of Male Widowhood to 
you. 2755 J. Shf.bbeare Lydia (1769) I. 59 When a new 
work is advertised, the male and female ladies, .immediately 
conclude it cannot be worth the reading. 2770-93 (see 
Coquette ic]. 1782 Mme. D’Arblay Diary \\,Z^ He is 
an actual Male prude! 1822 Elia My reta' 
thus, Male aunts, as somebody calls them, I had none— to 
remember. 
t. Comb, 

1587 Golding De Mantay vi. 63 God . . who Is also Minde, 
Si fife and Light, and Malefemale [marr. begat 

or bred Logon the Speach. 2603 B. Jonson Se/anus \u ii. 
(1605) D 3 b, That raalc-splrUed Dame, Their Mother, 2774 
U'estm, Mar. II. 453 You will see behind a Perfumer’s 
counter. .a Male-Female Thing of this sort. 

2 . With reference to the vegetable kingdom, a. 
Said of certain plants (of dioecious genera) the 
flowers of which contain only the fecundating or- 
gans. Subsequently said also of the fecundating 
organs of plants, and of flowers containing only 
organs of this kind. 

2398 Trevisa Barilu De P, R, xvii. u. (1495) 597 Yf, , the 
r>mdc of a male palme be put to the leuys of the female . . 
the fruyte.. shall be the sooner rype. a Stcckh. Medical 

MS, ii. 715 in Anglia XVIII. 334 In a vcsselK.Putte hem, 
& ^u schali sene Wyche is fcmel & wyche is male, 2600 
J. PoRY tr. LeSs Africa vi. 368 Of date-trees some are male 
and some arc female. ^27^ G. White Selbortte v. (1853) 209 
qiiis is a male tree, whicfi in the spring sheds clouds ofdust, 
and fills the atmosphere around with its farina. 2792 Centl. 
Mag. 2/2 'Die catkins which appear in January are the male 
parts of a nut-tree. 2796 Wjtiierixc Brit. Pi. (ed. 3) 1. 388 
in the Ribes alpinum, the male and female flowers are some- 
times found on difTcreiil plants. 2872 Kingsley Z<32/i, In 
llie midstof the STird grew, side by side,., a male and female 
Papaw. 287s Bennett K: Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 448 The 
resemblance of the male flowers to the inflorescence of Equi- 
setum is as striking [etc.]. x88o Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 2. 265 
The Stamens are the male or fertilizing organs of a flower. 

b. Applied to certain plants to which sex was 
formerly attributed on account of some peculiarity 
of habit, colour, etc. Malo fern, Asfienium 
{Nepkroditm') Hilix-imxs ; also attrih, . 

2562 Turner Herbal il 3 The vertucs of the male feme, 
2597 Gerarde Herbal 11. cclxlx.(i633)773 The male Mullein 
or lligtaper hath broad leaves. 2639 T. de Grf.y Ccmpl. 
Horsemnn 319 Take the root of male brake or fcam. 2718 
QuiNtn* Comft. Disf 133 Paul’s Betony or hlale SpccdwelL 
*779 Underwood vis. Childr, (ed. 4) 1. 247 The male 
fem alone Is reckoned n specific (for worms]. 2838 Lindley 
Flora Med.^xi Purga Macho.or M^e Jalapi. 2871 Kingsley 
A t Last V, H ere and there a jT^ung one (palm) springing up 
like a gigantic crown cj* male-fern. 2877 tr. von Ziemssen^s 
Cj-cl. Med. Vll. 70a Male fem-root. 

H. 3 . Of or pertaining to a man or men, or to 
male animals ; peculiar to or characteristic of men ; 
' composed or consisting of men. 

02631 Donne /’ro-r. wS‘<»w 7 i. 13 By thy mate force Is all 
wee have begot, 1682 R. Burton Adnttr. Curios. (i6S«) 
67 It was after altered into a Malc-Nunncrj*. 1684 T. 
llURNirr Th.Earth 1. 198 The ancients. .have suppos’d that 
there was something of an mthcrcal element in the m.ale- 
prniture, *720-12 Swift ^nd, to Stella 26 Feb.. They 
keep as good female comjrany as 1 do male. 2784 Cowj f.r 
Taskw. 333 Pr.faned,. .under various names, Female and 
male. 2804^ Wowosw. prelude iii. e5 Trinity’s loauacious 
clock, .told the botus Twice overwith a male and female 
voice. 1B71 Darwin Pes;. Mar, (t£S 3) 333 Tlic common 
drake .. alter the breeding season is svell known to l3«c 
his male idumage fora pcriotl of tliree months. 1900 Daily 
»V<*n-/iSSept.4''6 case filled with moths whoie right uings 
l»elang to the male coloration. *903 li‘nfm,Gaz. 3 Feh.9'x 
It b intended to form a male voice thotr. 


b. Appropriate or adapted to the use of a man. 
2788 J. Ware in Mem. Med. See. II. 336 Strictures on the 
Use of the Male Catheter. 2B28 Sir A.^ Haluday Pres, St. 
Lunatics aSt 1 Matron for Male Hospital. 2898 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. V. 986 A large soft rubber male catheter. 

III. iransf. Applied to various material and 
immaterial things, denoting superiority, strength, 
greatness, or the like. 

In occasional applications. 

' c 264s Ho\Vell Lett. (1650) 1. 371 As in France, so in all 
other wine countries, the white is called the female, and the 
claret or red wine is called the male, because commonly it 
hath more sulphur, body, and heat in it. 2649 BLiTHE.£frg-. 
Imfrov, Impr. ix. (1653) 48, I shall provoke unto the best 
Impro\'emeni, and where there can be a Male-Improvement 
offer not to theCommon-Wealtha Female. 2667Milton/’,X. 
\iii, 150 Other Suns perhaps With their attendant Moons 
thou wilt descrie Communicating Male and Female Liglit. 

fS. a. Said of precious stones, on account of 
depth, brilliance or other accident of colour ; also 
of other stones, with reference to their hardness or 
other esteemed qualities. [Gr- dppj?F, L. mascitlus.'] 
CX400 Maundev. <1839) xiv. 258 Thei [the dyamandes] 
growen to gedre, male and femele. x68i Grew Musxum 
290 UTie Sardtus or Cornelian, .. The best, by some called 
*lne Male, 297 The Florid Male Eagle-Stone. ,*726 

LcoNt A IbertPs A rchit. \. 58/2 The Stones found in Rivers, 
which are call’d Male ones,.. grow dry immediately when. . 
taken out of the water. 2855 Browning Saul viii, Lordly 
male-sapphires. 

f b. Used to distinguish the harder and more 
compact kind of sand or gravel. Obs. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 409 The hard and compact gravell 
called the Male gravell [L. sahutum masculunt\. 2610 W. 
Folkincham Art of Survey iv. ConcL 87 A faire Pond . . 
springing from the West forth of a male grauell. 2726 
Leoki Albertis Archil. II. 105/2 The male-sand (It. sab- 
bione maschio] and the hard grit are sure to afford the best 
of water. 1823 Vancouver Amc. Devon 65 The male or 
bastard tin-stone is found.. on Dartmoor. 
f6. Male incense. [So in L.and Fr.] A superior 
quality of incense, known by the greater size of the 
‘ tears * in which it is collected ; frankincense. Obs. 

2598 W. Vw\\A.\rX.T. Linsekoten s Vop. 1. Ixxli.iio Frankin- 
sence is of two sorts, one white, that is round and like vnto 
drops, which ts the best, and called the masle ; the other 
blacke, 2647 Herrick Noble Numb.t Dirge yephthah's Dau. 
xiii, May Virgins, when they come to mourn, Male-Incense 
burn Upon thine Altar I *7*7-4* Chambers Cycl. s.v, 
FranJiincensef Male incense, or ohbanttvt. 

7. Of rime: « Masculine. 

2582 Sidney Apol, Poetrie (Arb.) 72 The French.. bath 
both the Male [ryme], st&Bon, Son, and the Female, as 
Plaise, Taise, sisi Penny Cycl. XIX. 486/1 'These mono- 
sj'llable or last-syllable rhymes are called male rhymes. 
2896 S. W. Barnu.m Vocab. Eng. Rhymes (ed. 2) Introd, x6 
Part I consists of single or male rhymes. 

8 . Said of the external layer of bark on a tree. 

2884 (see Female A. 8J. 

IV. 9 . A distinctive epithet for that part of an 
instrument or contrivance which is adapted to 
penetrate or fill the corresponding female part. 

a 2856 H. Miller in Footpr. Creator (2874) 345 The male 
half of the hinge belongs to the head, and the female half to 
the jaw. 2884 Britten Watch ^ Clockm. 274 Steel runners 
with male centres are handy when turning bouchons. 2889 
Mayne's Med. Voc., .. the part of a double-limbed 

instrument which receives the mole or corresponding part, 

b. (See quot.) 

2688 R. Holme in. xii, 433/2 There is no differ- 
ence between the male and female Trepan, but for the pin 
in the middle which the female wants. 

c. Alalt gauge ; the outer gauge or screw of a 
printing press. Alale screw*, thc.spiral pin or rod 
which fits the spirally bored circular socket of the 
‘female’ screw, 

1669 Boyle Conin. New E.vp,n.{i6Z-2) xx A Female Screw, 
to receive the Male-scrc>yof the Slop-cock, 2683 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc., Printing xix. 170 So as the ^iale-G^ges may 
fallintothc Female-Gages. 2822 lMisoN5c2.6‘/lr/I.4SXhe 
first is called the Male or outside screw. 1827 Faraday 
Client. Manip. xv. 362 Their use is to connect together 
stop-cocks . . terminated by male screws. 1856 C, Cakf.y in 
Abr, specif. Patents, Writ. Instr, (1869) cio At each of 
the four angles of one is fixed an upright male screw. 

B. sb. 

1 . A ra.rie animal. 

23. . E. E. Alia. P. B. 337 Ay koumeng with J>e male* be 
mete ho-bestcr. 2398 Trexisa Barth. De P, R. vi. xiL 
(1495) 296 In all kynde of jbecstes the male is more crafti. 
1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. 1. 19 The beasts, the fishes, and 
the winged fowles Are their males subjects. 2596 Nashe 
Sajfron Walden Ep. Ded. Ae, Musing Dick, that studied 
a whole ycarc to know which was the male and female of 
red herrings. 2688 R, Holme Amtoury 11, 236/2 A Boo 
caret (Hawk] is the Male of a Boccarell. 2697 Dryden 
Pirg. Georg, xii, 430 The furious Marc, Barr’d from the 
Male, is framick with Despair. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) III. 314 There arc some of the males who attach 
themselves to the female. 1802 Paley Nat. Throl. xix. 
(cd. 3) 363 Tlie glow-worm is a female caterpillar; the male 
of which IS a fly, 2857 Uoasek. Wonts 29 Dec. 26 No less 
than sixteen of these Tittle animals (all malok 

fig, 2872 Morli:t Crit. Misc. Ser. i. Carlyle {iZ-jZ) 275 
Cariylism is the male of Byronbro. 

2 . A male person ; n boy or man. Only in ex- 
pressed or implied antithesis with female. 

23., E. F.. Allit, P, B. 695 Vch male mas his mach a 
man as h>*mscluen. *375 Barcoub Bmce t. 60 For that 
mycht succed na femafe. Quhill foundj'n mychl l>c ony 
male. 1352 W^ctir Rom. \ 57 'The mawlis {gloss or men] 
the kyndell v*s of womman for»ak)*n. e 24x1 Hocxxeve De 
Reg. princ, 563 TJic eadc is de)» of male £: of femele. 2593 


Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, ir. i. 4a You loue the Breeder better than 
the^ Male. 2609 Skene AV^. Maj. 36 Sic heires being 
mailes, the perfitc age is twentie ane zeares. 26x4 Selden 
Titles Hon. 73 That [crown] of Pharaoh Nras only for 
inasles, not for fcminin capacitie. 2667 Milton P, L. xil 
j 6S Whence of guests he makes them slaves Inhospitably, 
and kills their infant Males. 2809 in Earl Malmesbury's 
Lett. (1870) II. 204, 1 am the only male here that is not gone 
hunting. 28^ Macaulay Hist. Eng. xv. III. 574 Ever^* 
male in the kingdom' who had attained the age of sixteen. 
2868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (2876) II. x. 481 Every male 
who resisted was put to the sword. 

. b. A male plant. (Cf. A.. 2, 2 b.) 

*548 Turner Names cf Herbes (E.D.S.) 22 [Pimpernel.] 
The male hath a crimsin fioure, & the female hath a blewe 
fioure. 2600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa vi. 26S The flowers of 
the female will not open, vnlesse the boughes and flowers 
of the male be ioined vnto them. 2646'SiR T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 11. vi. 94 Herbalists , . naming that the masle, 
whose leaves are lighter. 

3. A ‘ male ’ precious stone. (Cf. A. 5 a.) 
2727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. JSV7//^frr,.. Different colours 
constitute different kinds thereof; the deepest blues being 
esteemed males, and the whitest females. 1750 tr. Leo- 
itardus' Mirr. Slones 252 A milder flame is assigned to the 
females, but a yellower and more fervent to the males, 
t Male, Ohs. A word of obscure origin and 
meaning, occurring in certain phrases. TAe male 
wry^es or writtgs : something is wrong, there is 
a state of hardship. To wring (a person) on the 
males i to cause trouble to. (Quot. 01500 is 
obscure, perh. textually corrupt.) 

c 2430 tiYDC. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 43 The male so 
wryeSjThat no kunnyng may prevayL.Ayens awommans 
wyil, In 2500 Wisdom 660 in Digby Myst. 263 Ther 
pouert is the male wry, though right be, he .«ihaU neuer re- 
nevve. ^2522 Skelton Why natioCourtgs, Thtcountryngt 
at Gales Wrang vs on the males. — Colyn Cloute 688 And 
so they blere your eye, That ye can not espye Howe the 
male dothe wr^’e. — PhyllyP Sparowe 700 Yet there was 
a thyng That made the male to wrjmg. “ 

Male, obs. form of Mail, Meal, Mole. 

Male-, prefix : see Mal-. 
Maleadministration, Maleapert, etc. : see 
Mala-. 

tMalease. Obs. Forms: 3 mnlees, malisoe, 
3-4 maless, 3-5 males, 4 malis, male-eso, Sc. 
mail eiss, mail ess, 4-5 mal ese, 5 male eese, 
mayll easse, male ease, 6 Sc. maill eys, [a. 
OF. malaise : see Malaise.] . , 

1 . Absence of ease ; uneasiness, discomfort ; in- 
convenience, annoyance; disquiet; distress, trouble. 

Cursor M. 6300 Wit )>diT danger, sir mopes, Oft 
kai aid him haue malee.'^. Ibid, 6788 Widues ne barns 
faderles Do yee na wmng, ne na males, tfijoo K.Alis. 
7366 Bcter is, lyie to have in ese, Then muche to have in 
malese. 2377 Lancl. P, PI. B, xiii. 76 What my.ichiefand 
malese Cryst for man tholed. a 2400 Relig. Pieces fr. 
Thornton MS. x8 Euer mare when pou erte at male*eese 
kan he comforibes kc. 1470-85 Malory Arth. vnt. xli. 338 
A s>T yet shalle 1 shewe you faueour in your male ease. 

2 . Disease, sickness. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 23162 Oft i was wit maliscc [other texts 
malese] mette, Bot for you was me neuer belt. 2375 Bar- 
bour Bruce xx. 73, 75 Ane male ess tuk hym so sare, . . His 
mail eiss of ane fundymg Begouth. 2388 Wyclif Matt, iv, 
24 Thei broujten to hym alle that weren at male ese. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems xxix. 34 This malice, with sic panis 
prickillis me. 2513 Douglas Asneis xir. i._ii4 Quha wald 
wyth cuyr of mcdycyne hym meys, The moir entressys and 
growis his maill eys. 

Male aventure ; see Maladventure. 

11 Malebolge (malcbp-lida^). [It MaUioIgtii. 
male pi. fern, of malo evil+ia/ge pi. of Mgia lit 
‘ budget (The sing, form raalebolgia has oc- 
casionally been used by Eng. writers.)] The name 
given by Dante to his eighth circle in Hell, con- 
sisting of ten Tock-bonnd concentric circular 
trenches, designated ‘ bolge Used trausf,, chiefly 
with allusion cither to the pool of filtli in the 
second ‘ bolgia ’ (Canto xviii), or to the boiling 
pitch in the fifth ‘ bolgia ’ (Canto xxi). 

i86i Beresf. Hofk £ti^. Cathe^r, z^th C. viL 350 The 
malebolge of stock-brick and cement in which we have been 
so long wandering. 18S4 O. Kez'. Apr. 35a We. .look down 
into a Doiling malebolgia of steam and sulphur, 1894 Scats, 
man 12 July, The channels that feed this devouring male- 
bolge arc the newspapers and the tclegrapli officer 
Hence UoloboTslan, SloleboT^o arljs., of or 
resembling the Malebolge. 

1E83 Jlar/cf^s June isi/r, J confess having felt a., 
reluctance to immerse myself in ihismalcbolgian mass of peat 
mud. 1883 Patt Matt G. 16 Oct. 1/2 Tbis hlaicbolgic pool 
of London^ misery. 

’bSTalebonclie. Ols. AisoGMaloboush. [a. 
OF. Malebouche (lit. 'evil mouth’), the name of 
an allcgoric-al personage in Le Hcman dc la Rose 
(f 1 300-30) ; called ‘'Wikkid-Tonge’ in Rom. Rose 
7357.] Evil speaking personified. 

*390 OowER Co!^. 1. 172 Malebouche, ttHtos tungc neither 
pyi ne crouclie Mai hyre, f-o that he pronounce A plcin 
good word, e 2402 Lydc. Compt. Bl. Kr.t. 260 And Male- 
Louche gan first the t.i!e telle, ctsfia Si« IL Kos Belle 
Dame 742 Malc-boucbe in courtc bath grel comaundement. 
2593-4 Ciiukchyard Rebuke to Rebellion in Nichols Progr. 
III. 239 Nc wit nor skill, can 5cai>c the ncowling scome Of 
bold male boush, that like ban-dog doth talk 

Maleco, obs. form of Malice, 

Malccontont, cic. : see MALCO.N^z^’T, etc. 



MALEDICENCy. 

]VIaleooto(o)n, variant of Melocoton. 
Maledery, variant of Malaiierie. 
tllllaledi'Cency. Obs.rare. [f.next:see-EKCY.] 
The praclice or habit of speaking evil. 

. x6s3 R. Baillie Dissuas. l^vtd. C1655) 57 vtar^.^ One 
ground of my patience of M. Ts. maledicency. 1723 Atter* 
BURY Ans^v. Consid. Spirit Luther We are now to have 
a Tast of the maledicency of Luther's Spirit from his Book 
against Henry the 8ih. 

HCaledicent (mrel/cloi-sent). a. and sh. Now 
rare. Also 7 crron. -dicant. [ad. L. malcdlccnt- 
em, pr. pple, of maledietre lo speak evil of, orig. 
two words, fJiale iW-^ dic^e to speak, say.] 

A. adj. Given to evil-speaking. Also, of utter- 
ances: Of the nature of evil-speaking, slanderous. 

1599 Sandys Eiiropx Spec. (1632) 93 Possessed with . . so 
furious, so maledicenl, and so slovenly spirits. 1678 Cuu- 
woRTH Intell. Syst. i. iv. § 16. 284 You can boldly insert into 
her Verses, Many, and those Maledicent things of your own. 
1837 Careyle Fr.Rev. I. vit.x, The maledicent Bodyguard, 
getting, .better malediction than he gave. 1846 Hare d/«* 
Sion Coni/. Pref. (1850) 12 Ignorance .. when it is maledi- 
cent, is sure to find a credulous auditory. 

B. sb. One who speaks evil of another. 

1657 Hawke Killingis AT. Pref. x Tiberius., who otherwise 
was merciful to Male*dlcants. 

IKCaledict (mted/diko, a. arch. [ad. L. 
ifialedictus, pa. pple. of mnledJc^rex see prec.] 
Accursed. Also as sh..^ an accursed person. 

n:i55o Image Hypocr. in Skeliens iFks. (1843) II. 441/1 
For some be Benedictes With many maledicies. 1867 
Loncf. tr. Dante's Jn/erno v. 42 A.s the wings of starlings 
bear them on In the cold season in large band and full, So 
doth that blast the spirits maledict, 

Maledict (meed/dikt), V. [f. L. inaUdici-^ ppl. 
stem of malediccre'. see Maledicent.] Trans. 
To address with maledictions, curse, execrate. 

1780 in K, Moore Songs Amer. (1856) 333 Thy name 
should now be maledicted. 1898 T, Hardy l^cssex Poems 
36, I can but maledict her. ipox Conteinp. Rn. Mar. 425 
Their gods were.. to be crushed, broken, maledicted. 

Maledicted (mse-lidikted), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+ -EDk] Accursed ; evil-spoken of. 

1727 Bailby voK n, Afaledicica, cursed or banned. 1864 
Sala in Daily Tel, 19 Oct., The scurvy maledicted money 
which never did any one any good, x^ Daily News 
13 Oct. 6/5 This much maledicted article of attire. 
Maledi'ctine, a. and sb. Parody of Benedic- 
tine, after malediction. 

1641 R. Baillie Parall. Liturgy tv, Masshk. Pref. 5 Till that 
cruell maledictine Monk. .had massacred 2000. .oppossrs. 
x6S4 Gayton Pleas. Notes i. viii. 31 And left poor Sancho 
..a Monke, but of the order of the Maledictines. 
ntaledictiou (mxlWi-k-Jsn). Also 5 mals- 
diooyoun, -dyooioa, 5-G -diooion, 6 -diooyon. 
[ad. L. maledutiSnem, 11, of action f. maledtcSrc : 
see Maledicent a. Cf. Malison.] 

1 . The utterance of a curse; the condition of 
being under a ban or curse. 

I447_ Bokemham Seynlys (Roxb.) 49 Tyl aAAoylled thou be 
Of this legal malediccyoun. J483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 179/2 
He was moche angry & gaue his malediccion & curse to ilte 
temple. i526TindaleC7<i/. iii. loFor as many as are under 
the dedes of the lawe are vnder malediccion. 1528 More 
Dyalogue x. xvii. Wks. 139 And after he .sheweth the maic- 
diccions that shall fall therevpon. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. H. 
1. 93 He gaue his malediction or curse to his children and 
successours. 160$ ShaKS. T-.car 1. it. x6o (1608 Qo.) Menaces 
and maledictions against King and nobles. 1671 Milton 
Samson 1796 H. Hunter xx. St.'Pierre's Stud, Nat. 
(i7Q9> III. 485 They tried to persuade her to pronounce a 
malediction upon .Mcibiades. 1828 Scott F. AT, Perth xix, 
I taunted him, ridiculed him, loaded him with maledictions. 
i8sx Loncf. Gold, Leg, i, The malediction Of my afiliciion 
Is taken from me. 1855 hliLMAN Lat. Ckr. ix. vi. (1864) V. 
292 His progress instead of being a blessing to the land was 
deemed a malediction. 

2 . Reviling, slander; the condition of being re- 
viled or slandered. 

iSzfl Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 182 b, Thou art and 
euer hast ben free from all malediccyon and opprobry. 1659 
Stanley Hist. Philos, xiii. (1701) 618/2 Giving no man a 
just cause of contumely or malediction. 1885 Edgar Old 
Clu Life Scotl. 273 In the year i66x the malediction of a 
parent was made a capiml ofience in Scotland. 

maledictory (lUEcirdi-ktari), a. [f. L. mah- 
dict- (see Malediction) + -ory.] Of the ruture 
of, or resembling a malediction. 

1822 Blackit). A/ag. II. 593 This manful and maledictory 
Manifesto. 2887 Temple Bar Apr. 478 With maledictory 
groans and ejaculations. 

*t*lffialedigllt, <1. and ///<?. Obs. Also 3 niale- 
dith, 4-5 malediht, 5 maladiohte, maledi5t, 
maladicte. fad. L. mnledictus^ pa. pple. of male- 
dicere : see Maledicent. The form is peih. 
influenced by association with ME, diht^ pa. pple. 
oidihlen Dight v."] Cursed, accursed. 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 891 (Cott.l pou worm, he male- 

dight. Ibid, 2074 pu art and sal be maledith [rime-word 
siih = sight)- 2x36 Ch.im pe maledight. Ibid. sp'stS 

Biclepis hat man for maledight 1^x375 Fair/, maladicte; 
« 1300-X400 Gbit, malediht] h'tt has na barn. Ibid, 13336 
Na wrenches o pe maledight [^1375 Fair/, maladiclej. 
Maledight [n 1400 Edinb, maladichte]. 

Hence f Drelediglit v. (in pa. t. maledight')^ trans. 
to curse. 

** *300 Cursor AT. 2478 Pal tvar put in a foie plight Sod 
and man ham maledight. 
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MALEFICENT. 


Maledius, obs. pi. of Malady’. 

Maledizant, variant of Maldisant Oh. 
mal-ednca'tioit. rare. [See Mal-.] Im- 
perfect or misdirected education. 

1848 n. Richter's Levana 8 Mere establishments for mal. 
education. 1867 Emerson Lett. 4 r Soc. Aims. Progr. Cult, 
\yks. (Bohn) III. 233 The obstructions of their mal-forma- 
tion and mai-education shall be trained away. 

Male ease, eese, variants of Malease Obs. 
Male engin(e, engyne, var. ff. Malengin Obs. 
t Male entente. Obs. [a. OF. viale entente : 
see Mal- prefix and Intent jA] Evil intention. 

c 1450 City IVarw. (Camb.) 5370 That the dewke in hys 
parlement Hym forgeue hys maleententc. 

Malees, male-ese, variants of Malease Obs. 
t Malefact. Obs. [ad. L. nialefactum^ neut. 
pa. pple, of malefaccre to do wrong, f. male ill + 
facere to do.] A malefaction, offence. 

1534 Act 26 Hen. VIIJ^ c. 6 § i Wilful burning of houses, 
& otherscelerousdedesandabhominable malefactis. 1556-7 
A ci 3-4 Phil. Ir A/aty in Bolton .S/rtr. Irel. (1621) 256 Brought 
to answer to the law for that malefact. X632L1THCOW Trav. 
X. 457 Hee demanded me.. what malefact I was guilty of? 

USalefactioil (in 2 elilai‘k/ 3 n). [ad. L. male- 
of action i.maUfacere : see prec.] Evil- 
doing; an instance of evil-doing, a criminal act. 

i6oa Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 621 Guilty Creatures . . Haue , . 
Bene strooke so to the soulc, that pre^entlj' They haue pio- 
claim'd their Malefactions. 1624 Heywooo Captives in. ii. 
in Bullen O. PI. IV. 162 And all thy malefactions crownd 
with lyes. 1793 J. Williams Mem. /K Hastings 20 That 
overbearing tide of prejudice, which would . . come rushing 
down even upon innocence when charged with malefactions. 
1805 T. Holcroft Bryan Perdue I. 70 The vice of gaming 
was not the only malefaction of my father. 1900 Daily Tel. 
27 Aug. 6/2 The misery caused by their malefaction. 

b. occas. An act of wrong or injiuy to a person. 
1879 H. Spencer Data 0/ Ethics xi. § 72. 194 Such dis- 
regard of .self as brings on suffering, bodily or mental, is a 
malefaction to others. 

t lyOCalefactions, ® [f. Malefaction 

+ -OUS.] Wicked, criminal. 

x66o Hexham, A/isdad/gh, Ill-doing, MaJefactious, Offen- 
sive, or Criminatl. 

Malefactor (mxd/fektsj). Also 5 malfac- 
teur, 5-7 malefactour, 6 mallefactore. Cf. 
Malfetocjr. [a. L. malefactor, agent-n. f. male- 
facifre : see Malefact.] 

1. One gtiilty of a heinous offence against the 
law ; a felon, a criminal. 

c X440 Gesla Rom. i. xvi. $6 (.Add. MS.) Anon thei entred 
the forest and sone the malefactours mette hem. 1471 Caxton 
(Sommer) 1 . 16 He dyde iustyce on malfacteurs. 
2582 Bible (R heims) Lukexxm. 32 And there were led aUo 
other two malefactours with him, to be executed. 1585 T. 
Washington tr. Nichola/s Poy. i. xvi. 17 The great place., 
wher the malefactors arepunisbed. x6f>6SiiAKS.Ant.fyCl. jj. 

V. 53, 1649 Bp.Reynolds Hosea iv. 88 Leade them forth . . as 
, .malefactours to execution. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. iii, A 
Malefactor, who has the Halter about his Neck,^ 1796 
Morse Amer. Ceog, II. 27 For the most atrocious crimes., 
the malefactor is broken upon the wheel. x86z H. Spen- 
cer First Priue. n. xix, § 153 (*875) 421 By a malefactor, 
we now understand a convicted criminal, which is far from 
being the acceptation of evil-doer. 

trans/. 1693 DRVDnNyxzr'e//rt/vi.(»697) 144 If their Barking 
Dog disturb her ease . . Th 'unmanner 'd Malefactor is ar- 
raign'd. 1697 — . Pirg. Georg. 11. 523 For this the Male- 
factor Goat was laid On Bacchus' Altar, and his Forfeit paid. 

2. An evil-doer ; one who does ill towards 
another ; csp. in antithesis with benefactor, 

1483 Caxton Cato G vj, Hit is better that the malefactour 
juge hym selfe than that another shold juge hym. X603 
Shaks. Aleas. for AT. 11. i. 52 Benefactors? Well: What 
Benefactors are they? Are they not Malefactors? 2634 

W, Tirwhyt tr, Balzac's Lett. (vol. I) 45 God . . doth some- 
times punish Malefactors, without observing the formes of 
justice. 1635 Fuller Hist. Camb. v. § 19 margin. King 
Edward the fourth a malefactour to this Colledgc. 1760-72 
H, Brooke Foot 0/ Qual. xL (1702) II. 121 Goodman Warm- 
house . . rode much at bis ease by the chariot of his male- 
factor. x86o Esierson Cond. Life, Considerations l\'ks. 
(Bohn) II. 414 Mankind divides itself into two classes, — 
benefactors and malefactors. 1864 Pusev Lect. Daniel vi. 
296 That later king, who . . was called from hU deeds, 
Kakergetes, * malefactor 

HXalefactory (mreirfcc’ktari), a. rare^ K [As 
if ad. L. *malejactdriu5, f. malefaclori see prec. 
and -ORY.] Evil-doing. ! 

X87X G. Meredith H. Richmond III. 122 The Grange 
lived on its own solid substance, defying malefactory Radi- 
cal tricksters. 

lUIalefactress (mre’Iffwklres). [f. Male- 
factor + -ESS.] A female malefactor, 

1647 Fanshawe tr. Pastor Fido (1676) 123 She dies a 
Malefactress. 2797 Mark Noble Mem. Ho. Aledici xv. 
285 Bianca [was buried) with the ignominy and contempt of 
a malefactress, and a beggar, 1850 Hawthorne Scarlet 
L. ii. (1883) ^s We women .. should have the handling of 
such malefactresses as this Hester Piynne. 

lUalefacture. Obs, [f. L. malefact-, male- 
facilrex see Malefact and - ure.] =Malef,vction. 

1635 Heywood Hierarch, vii. 412 The Pulred Founlaine 
and bitumenous Well, From whence all Vice and Malefac- 
tures swell. 1652 Gaule ATagastrom. 57 Whether it be in 
all their Art to elude them, as concerning the obnoxious- 
ness of guilt, crime, offence or malefacture ? 
3iIalefeazance,-fesour:seeMALFEASANCE,-0B. 

• f SIal*e£re*ct. Obs. [See Mal-.] Evil effect. 

x686 Goad Celest. Bodies ifL iii. 473 The l^Ial-Effects of 
Discord being Infinite. 


Kalefic (male'fik), a. and sb. Also 7 , 9 male- 
fick, 7 malefique. [ad. L. malefc-us (also malt- 
feus), f. male ill + -ficus : see -Fic. Cf. F. male- 
fiujue, Sp. mallfico, Pg., It. malefico.'] 

A. adj. Productive of disaster or evil ; baleful 
in effect or purpose. Said esp. of stellar influences 
and magical arts or practices. 

1652 Gaule ATagasirom. 263 Neither could the malefick 
starres impell the Brachmans to malefice or malefacture. 
2686 Goad Celest. Bodies ni. i. 388 We shall point out . . 
Constellations ..that are Malefique. 1796 H. Hunter tr. 
St.’Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1709) I. 584 Whether the embryons 
of their fruits do not disclose harsh oppositions, which 
give warning of their malefic characters. 1809 A. Henry 
Trav. 124 A man who charged him with having brought 
his brother to death by malefic arts. 1841 Borrow Zin- 
cali I. viii. i. 145 Practices equally malefic as the crime 
imputed to ihem.^ i8Sx Mayhew Lend, Labour 1 . 105 The 
slackness of certain periodic trades., [and) want of employ- 
ment, .have a doubly malefic effect. 1879 Farrar Si, Paul 
1 . 385 It belonged to the malefic arts of which they may well 
have heard from Roman visitors, 

B. sb. Si.Aslrol. Amaleficaspectorbody. f b.One 
who practices malefic arts; a malign wizard. Obs. 

1652 Gaule ATagastrom. 139 A conjunction of all the 
maleficks that are named in their [planeiarians] art. Ibid. 
X7_4 Most arrant inchanters, sorcerers, veneficks, maleficks, 
wizrards, and witches in the world, 1819 J. Wilson Diet. 
.4strol., A/ale/cs, doers oT evil: Saturn and Mars. Ibid., 
A retrograde malefic would be rendered by it (rc. retro- 
gradation] more innoxious. 

Hence f Male’flcness. 

2727 Baxley vol. II, ATale/ickness, injuriousness, 
t Ihlale'fical, a. Obs. rare, [Formed as prec. 
+ -al.] = Malefic a. 

16x5 Crooke Body of Alan 342 The threalnings of the 
Starres and their maleficall influence. 1647 Lilly Chr. 
Astrol. Ixvii. 411 Whether there arise. -any maleficall fixed 
Starres. 1652 Gaule ATagastrom. 349 A certaine maleficall 
sorcerer. .made all the locks fall off and doors fly open. 
Hence Slale'lically adv., in a malefic manner. 
1652 Gaule ATagastrom. 279 Magicians, .maleficajly im- 
precating, and venefically murdering [etc.]. x88t R. A. 
Proctor in Cornh. Atag. Dec. 700 Believing, .that comets 
act malefically by their direct influence on the air. 

Maleficate (male'fikrit), zx. rare“^. ff. Male- 
fic + -ate; cf. med.L. maleficdre, Cf. Male- 
ficiate zx.] irans. To bewitch. 

1827 Sir H. Taylor Isaac Contnenus 11. iv, 87 What will 
not a man do when once be is maleficated? 

Malefice (mre*Ufis), Also 5 -fyce, [ad. L. 
vinleficinm, f. malefic-us M alekic. Cf. F, maltficel] 

1, A wicked enchantment ; sorcery, arch. 

C2374 Chavcer Booth, i. pr. iv. Z2 (Camb. MS.) They 

trowen kat I haue had affinite lo malefice or enchauntement 
[\j. a/iues/utsse videmur male/cio], 1^83 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 203/2 Seynt Peter, .disclosed all his [Simon Magus’) 
m^efyees. 2652 Gaule ATagastrom. too Malefice and 
sorcery. 2700 G. Hickes Let. 29 PePys’ Diary 
VI. 202 The discovery of witches, and their malefice^ and 
enchantments. 1865 Cornh, ATag, XI. 471 That he should 
die by the malefice of a sorcerer, 

2. An evil deed ; mischief. Obs. or arxh, 

' 1591 Spenser AT. Hubberd 1153 He crammed them with 
crumbs of Benefices, And fiJd their mouthes with meeds of 
malefices. 26x1 J, Davies (Heref.) Sco, Folly (Grosart) 38/1 
So to the curat tis a malefice, But to the patron still a 
benefice. 1689 tr. Buchanan's De Jure Regni 52 They 
use to be highly offended with robbers, and that veryjustly, 
if any of them m their malefices pretend the King’s name. 
1867 P. B. St. John Ssitno Ship v. 47 Of man, his tricks 
and malefices, there was no sign. 

•|'3. In astrological sense: Malefic character. OZ/f. 
1652 Gaule ATagastrom. 77 Made to consist by the stars, 
and to thrive, or dwindle away, according lo the benefice, or 
malefice, of their influence. 

Maleficence (male*fisens). [ad. L. ntalefi- 
centia, f. malefictts Malefic : cf. Magnificence.] 

1. Evil-doing ; rarely, an act of evil-doing. 

* 59 ® J* Keeper tr. Romei's Court. Acad. 252 Povertie 
bringeth foorth seditions and maleficences, a 2670 Hacket 
Abp. M'illiams ii. (1692) 85 The Bishopof Lincoln, .fell into 
trouble . . for want of a parliament to keep him from malefi- 
cence. 1830 Bentham OJ/ic. Apt. Maximized Pref. 25 
note, The correspondent closeness of connection bet%veen 
maleficence., and punishment. 286SJ. Grote Treat. Alor. 
Ideas xi. (1876) 244 By ‘ maleficence ' 1 mean the atten^t 
to give pain, as such, to others. 2865 Carlyix Fredk. Gt, 
XIX. viii. (1872) VII 1 . 249 Who the perpetrator of this Parisian 
maleficence was, remained d.ark. 

2. Malefic character ; harmfulness. 

X796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) H. 32 
In order to express the maleficent character of a venomous 
plant, she combines in it clashing oppositions of the forms 
and colours which are the indications of that maleficence. 
1830 JPestm. Rev. XIJI. 428 He takes in band Matchless 
Constitution’s plan. Not sufficient for him is its malefi- 
cence— he adds to it [etc]. 2897 AUbutt's Syst. ATcd, 11 . 

884 There is still in such [formerly malarious) distnets some 
remnant of maleficence. 

Maleficent (male*fisent), a. [f. inalcficettl-, 
altered stem (cf. Magnificent) of inaleficus Male- 


! Of thinas and spiritual agencies: Working 
rm,' hurifnl, malefic. Const. /a. 

578 CeowocTH Intill . Syst . I. iv. § y- V® J a'w 

•ormation of the World, thcro ^ mJ?I 

.nt bouL X7B0 y ^ mercy of maleficent 

ts. Pnnc?pl« maleficent 

all government and order. .83s Kmev /M.h Inst. 
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MALEVOLENT, 


Anim. 1 1, xvi. 86 Whether these animals are really as vene- 
mous and maleiicent as they were said to be of old.. seems 
very doubtful. 1846 Grotf. Greece i.'xvi. 1. 565 Beneficent 
and maleficent demons. 1867 Sala Fr. Waterloo to Fenins. 
1. 255 It dispenses maleficent gases, and is always going out 
at the wrong time. 1900 W. L. Courtney Idea Trag. 67 
The mundane sphere in which the beneficent and maleficent 
forces are warring. 

2 . Of persons, iheir acts and dispositions : Wrong- 
doing, criminal. 

1760 tr. Vattell's Law Nat. 11. v. § 70 Let us apply to the 
unjust, what we have said above of a mischievous, or male- 
ficent nation. 1811-31 Bentham Ess. Lang. Wks. 1843 
VIII. 316 The sort of act thus described is a maleficent act. 
1829 — Justice 4* Cod. Petit. 50 No man is maleficent with- 
out a motive. 

i* IVIale&cial, Ohs. [i.'L, malejid-tuti {stt 
Malefice) + -al.] Malefic, maleficent, 

160X Holland Pliny 1 1. 231 Such sorceries and maleficiall 
oisons, as menhaue deuised..to the mischiefe of their own 
ind. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. in. vi. § 14 A law so maleficial 
unto them. 18x1-31 Bentham Ess. Lang. Wks. 1843 VIII, 
319/1 Formation of new words on the ground of analogy. 
Example, .from beneficial, maleficial. 

i* IVtaleficiate, Ohs. [a. med.L. male- 

ficuit-us^ pa. pple. of makjiddre : see next.] Be- 
witched ; spec, rendered impotent by spells, 

<11613 Ot'ERBURY A Wi/e, etc. (1638) 317 This cures the 
Maleficiate. 1626 Rawley in Bacons Sylva To Rdr,, 
Mens mindes, being bound ; and (as it were) Maleficiate, by 
the Charmesofdeceiuing Notions and Theories. 1649 J. H. 
Motion to Parl.Adv. Learn. 4 You being loosed from those 
charmes wherewith you., were maleficiate, began to act 
powerfully. 1653 R. Sanders Physiogn. 171 Unable for 
Venery, cold and maleficiate as to generation. 

t IKCalefi'ciate, Ohs. [f. med.L. 
ppl. stem of makjiddre^ f. L. makjid-um Male- 
ncE.] iratis. To bewitch; spec, to render im- 
potent by spells. Hence *|* Maleficiated ppl. a.^ 
+ Maleficiating vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. t. iii, t. ii, A third.. fears all old 
women as witches,, .every person comes near him is malefi- 
ciated. 1626 BAC0N6y/i/<t§888«rrt^.,ExperimentSoHtary 
touching Maleficiating. 1646 Gaule 174 Not 

only in regard of their Maleficiating mischiefes, but also of 
Gods judgments. 1631 Biggs AVry/JiV/. 179 To maleficiate 
a humor in any^ part of the Head, a 1693 UrqukarPs 
Rabelais ui. xxxi. 237 Drugs.. which make the Taker cold, 
maleficiated. 

+ Malefi.cia'tiou. Obs. [n. of action f. prec. 
vb. : see -ation.] The action of ‘ maleficiatinfi’. 

x6^9 Bp.^Hall Cases Consc. (1650) 379 A preceding, irre- 
mediable impotency, . , whether by way of perpetuall male- 
ficiation, or casually. 1902 Konrath Shoreham's Poems 
21^ [Accidental impotence] was generally ascribed to male- 
ficiation. 

+ Malefi.'cio'ns, a. Obs. rire. [£ L. inale- 
Jici-um Malefice +-00S.] Of the nature of witch- 
craft. Hence f Ualefl'clonsness. 

XS47 Boorde Brev, Health § ii§ \Vhich herbe-.doth 
repell suche malyfycyousnes or spirites. 1684 tr. Sonet's 
Mere. Coi/pit. ix. 326 If any thing superstitious or malefi- 
cious come from the wickedness of the DeviL 
t Male-fidian. uonce-wd. [f. L. tnak ami^ -f- 
Jid-es faith -h -IAN.] A misbeliever. 

1659 H. L’Estrange Alliance Div.Off, Against male- 
fidians, as well as again.st nulll-fidians, and soli-hdians 
heaven’.s gate.s arc certainly kept close barred. 

Malefique, obs. form of Malefic a. 
tUflCale fortune. Obs. [a. F. male forhme 
{male fern, of mal adj., evil).] = Misfortune. 

1470-83 Malory Arthur ix. xii. 356 Somtyme he was 
putte to the werse by male fortune. Ibid. ix. xxxiv, 392 Syr 
launcelot by male fortune stroke sir Tristram on the .syde. 
t Malegerent, a. Ohs. rare—°. [f. L. male ill 
■¥gereni-y pr. pple. oigerere to conduct (oneself).] 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Maiegerenty ill-behaving, unthrifty, 
improvident. 

Malegetta, -gutta, obs. ff. Malaguetta. 
Malegrefe, -greve : see Maugre. 
MIa- 16 -grubbles, obs. form of Mulligrubs. 
!KCaleheur(e, variant of Malheur Obs. 
Maleheureux, variant of Maleurous Ohs. 
Maleheurte, -hurte, var. ff. Maleubte Ohs. 
Maleic (malrik), «. Chem. ¥ . maldque 

(Pelouze 1834); formed by alteration of maliqtie 
Malic, to indicate that this acid was related to 
malic acid.] Maleic add\ a product of the dry 
distillation of malic acid. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 55. 1873 Watts 
Fmvnes' Chem. (ed. 1 1) 725 The volatile acid produced with 
fumaric acid is called maleic acid. 

Also Malei*nic=s Maleic. (Cf. G, makYnsatire.) 
1889 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Male ingine, ingyne, var. ff: Malengin Obs. 
Male-institution : see Mal- prefix. 

+ Male journey. Ohs. \p..O¥.malejournee 

‘evil day’.*] An unfortunate battle. 

1433 Paston Lett. I. 345 The Lord Cromwell wold have 
excused hym self of all the sieryng or mocvyng oi the male 
journey of Seynt Albones. 1461 Rolls 0/ Parlt. V. 492/r 
Vourlrue Liegemen, .which were not ayen..youre.. Fader, 
at the Felde and male journey of Wakefdd. 

Malekin, variant of hlALKiN. 

•fMale morte. Ohs. [?a. AF. *mal mart lit 

‘ dead evil’.] *=Mormal. 

^1400 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xii, Houndcs .. 
haue male morte in hir Jioscthryllcs. 


Malenc(h)olye, -U(e,-lia, obs.ff. Melancholt. 
Malenooleous, -lious, obs. ff. Mel.incholious. 
Malender, obs. form of Malakder, 
Maleness (m^i'lnes). [f. Male n. + -ness.] 
fa. * Masculine* or vigorous character; mascu- 
linity (£>^r.). b. The quality ofbeingofthe male sex. 

1663 Sir G. Mackenzie Relfg. Stoic 144 ITie Vatican of 
paganism cannot, for the male-ness of its stile, match tliat 
matchless Book of Genesis. 1889 Geddes & Thomson Ez-ol. 
Sex xiii. 170 The (parthcnogenetic) female cell has a certain 
maleness about it. 1900 Pop. Sci. Monthly Feb. 486 The 
differences are the external expression of maleness and 
femaleness. 

t Malengin. Obs. Forms ; 4-7 malengin, 
5 male ingyne, 5-6 male engyne, malengyne, 

5, 7 malengyn, 6 male engin, mallengyn, 
malingen, male-ingine, mnlengine, 6-7 male 
engine, [a. OF. malettgiity f. mal evil (see Mal-) 
+ engin contrivance, Engine sb."] Evil machina- 
tion, ill-intent; fraud, deceit, guile. 

1390 Gower Con/. H. 138 So mai men knowe, how the 
flonn Was modcr ferst of malengin. 1426 in E. E. Wills 
(1882) 70 Withoute fraude or male engyne. 1470-85 Ma- 
lory V. 733 For good loue she bad vs to dyner 

and not for no male engyne. 1302 Arnolde Ckron. 88 b/i 
He was a good & an honest marchaunt without fraude 
or malengyne. 1529 Act 21 Hen. fill fc. 13 Bj'any Manner 
of Means, Fraud, or Male Engine, c 1340 tr. Pol. Verg. 
Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 36) 226 Whoe. preventinge his Male 
Engine, invaded his bowndes. 1590 Spenser F. Q. hi, i. 
53 Priefe Of such malengtne and line forgerye. 1611 Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. IX. vii. § 5, 514 The same in good faith 
keef>e, and without mal-Engyn. 1641 Milton Reform, i. 
Wks. 1831 IIL 8 When the Protectors Brother .. through 
private malice and mal-engin was to lose his life. 1726 
Ayliffe Parergon 315 All Presumption of Fraud and Male- 
engine ceases through the authority of the Judge. 

^ b. Misused for : ? Ruin ; ? evil genius. 

1601 Bp. W. Barlow Defence 59 An opinion which Is the 
verle male-engine of all sound diuinitie. 

II Mal-entendn (malantand;/*), a. and sh. 
[Fr., f. mal ill + entettdn understood.] fa. at//. 
Mistaken, misapprehended. Ohs. b. sh. A mis- 
understanding. 

?i6x6 Raleigh Let. in E. Edivards Li/e (x86S) II. 
Introd. p. Ixtl, I take it. .for a libertie mal entendu to be 
removed out of this steady Tower into a rowHng shipp. 
1780 H. Walpole Z^//. (1858) VH. 448 Bysome mabentendu 
it was packed up in his heavy baggage. 1824 Heber A'ar. 
raiive (1828J II. xvi. 127, 1 suspect that several mal-entcndus 
of this kind have occurred. 1893 F. Adams Nnv Egypt 217 
Things culminated in a stupid mal-entendu with the limes 
correspondent. 

II SXaleo (micl/lo). [Native name, applied to 
various megapode birds in the Malay Archipelago. 
Written by Valentija 17^6 in Du. spelling vtoelcoc, 
Vialleoe.'\ A megapode bird, Megacephalon maUo, 
inhabiting Celebes. 

i86g A. R. WxLtACE Malay Arckip.l, 413 One specimen 
of the lar^:e and interesting Maleo. 

t maleolent, a. Obs. rare—', [ad. L. raa/e 
olettl-em {inale ill 4- pr. pple of olere to smell).] 

‘ That hath an ill smell ’ (Pbj's. Did. 1657). 

1657 To.uunsok Retwu's Dlsf. eie Those that are not 
familiar, unpleasant and maleolent. 1727 in Bailev vol. II. 

Male-ominous, variant of Mal-ojuuous. 
Malerde, obs. form of Mallabd. 

Malerous(e, variant of Maiedbous Obs. 
Males, Malesoun : see Malease, Maeisox. 
Mal ese, variant of Malease Obs. 

Maleson(e, -esoune, obs. forms of Malisobl 
Maless, Malesse : see Malease Obs., Malice. 
Male stream, -strom, obs. ff. Maelstrom. 
tMalesnete, a. Obs. rare—”, [ad. qnasi-L. 
'*male suel-us {male ill, suilus accustomed).] 

X727 Bailey vol. II, Alalestceie, that has contracted an 
ill Habit or Custom. 

Malesun, obs. form of Maltson, 

Malet, variant of Mallet. 

Maletalent, -if, var. ff. Maltalest, -tve. 
[Maletent, bad reading for next in the transl. 
(1543) of Ad 25 Edw. 4 c. 7 (the AF. orig. has 
male toute ') ; thence copied into various Law Diets.] 
t Maletolt. Laiv. Ohs. Forms: 6 znaltot, 

6, 9 maltote, 7 maletot, 7, 9 maltolt, 7 male- 
tool, 8-9 maletolt, maltolte, 9 maletote, male- 
toute, [a, AF. maklonte^ OF. maltoUe^ maleioitte 
(mod.F, maltote \ hence Du. wa//i7ii/), lepr. med.L. 
mala iolta {mala fern., evil, iolta tax, f. ioll-t med.L. 
ppl. stem of L. tollere^ OF. tolir^ ioiidre to take) ; 
cf. It. malatoUa, OPg, malatosta^ An unjust or 
burdensome tax. 

15x4 Mem. Constables Toitmay in Strj’pe Eccl. Mem. 
(1721) I. App. iv. 8 In Calais. .no maltot is demaunded .. : 
wheras we of the king’s garrison of Toumay pay for every 
tun of W'ine 40J. sterling maltot. a x6x8 Raleigh Prerog. 
Pari. (1628} 32 The King [Richard II] had giuen him a 
subsedy upon wool-s, called a Maletot. 1627 Sir R. Cotton 
View Reigtt Hen. Ill 23 They blame him, -to haue \*ndone 
the trade of Merchants bybringtng in hlaletools and heauy 
customes. 1844 Lt>. Broitcham Bril. Const. xHi. (1862) iSo 
[Richard II] had recourse lo forced loans, and to., the 
Malelolte of his grandfather. 1884 Dowelt. Taxation v. ii. 
I. 133 The King and counsel authorised an impost ; but this 
subsequently formed thesubject of complaint asamaletoute. 


190X Rosa Graham S. Gilbert of SemPringham 126 The 
maltoles. .levied on the export of wool by the Crown. 

Maleure, variant of Malheur Obs. 
t Ullalenred, a. Obs. in 6 male vryd. [f. 
*maleur Malheur + -ED 2.] Ill-fortuned. 

a 1529 Skelton Agst. Scoties iii ^Vks. 1843 I. 185 Male 
vrj'd was your fals entent. 

Malexxretis, Ilaleurite : see Maleurous, 
^Ialeubtee. 

t Maletirous, a. Obs. Forms : 5 maletireus, 
malewreus, malerouse, maleurouse, 5-6 male- 
rous, maleheureux, 6 * 5 '^. malewrus, mail- 
houris, malheurius, [a. OF. maknros^ -eus^ 
-Otis (mod.F. malhenreux), i. makur (mod.F. 
malheur') : see Malheur. Cf. Beneurous.] 
Unhappy, unfortunate. 

X47X Caxton Recuyell (Sommer) 1. 162 The maleureus Sinti* 
happy satume. c 1473 Partenay 6473 All gloiius pairiarkes in 
breue,. .IffI thaim for-gatte I were malerous. Caxton 

17 The right malerouse king was constrayned to. .calle 
his knightes unto his ayde. Ibid. iioWhal wil yedonwith 
this malerous and pyteus childe. 1523 Douglas AEneis xi. 
ProL X50 Rycht so, quha vertuus was, and fallis tharfro, Of 
verray ressoune malewrus bait is he, 1333 Bellenoen 
Livyi. viii. (S.T.S.) 1. 47 Vtherissa niailhouris hat na fclicite 
mycht follow be Jxire operacioun. 1353 Kennedy Compend. 
Tract, in Wodrozu Soc. Misc. (1844) 152 Ihe malheurius 
prince sail warie the tyme. 

T Iklaleiirtee. Obs. Also 5 maleurte, male- 
h(e)urte, maluerte, 6 malleTvrite, maleurite, 
-itie, maliirit(e. [OF. makiirte misfortune, 
makur \ see Malheur and - ty.] Misfortune. 
X47X Caxton Recuyell iSommer) 1 1. 690 H j's malehurte and 
gretevnhappynesse. X474— v.Dviij b.’l'hiscj'teof 
rome..is peruerted and tomed in to maleheurre and thj'se 
euylles. Ibid. lit. vii. Ij, Thj's drede surmounteth alle other 
maleuriees and euylles, for it is maleurte of drede nyght and 
day. 148X — Godfrey (18^3) 203 They vnderstonde not yet 
the maluerte that they be in. 1533 Bellenden Lhy iv. xii. 
(S.T.S.) II. 86 Dredand he sammyn chance Sc mallewrite 
[v.r. maleurite] to Call to h^re tovn. Ibid. 06 Repreving 
hame h^t h^i loist h^re curage for sa small trubill and 
maluritee [v.r. maluritej of fortoun. 2346 Thirlby in^/. 
Pnpn‘S Hen. VJII, XI. 397 This is my maleuritie. 

Malevesyn, obs. variant of Malvoisie. 
IhlaleTOlence (male'viJlms). Also 5-6mali-, 
malyvolence, 6 malevolens. [a. OF. malt; 
malevolence^ ad. L. mail-, malevokntia, f. male* 
voUntem*. sec Malevolent.] The attribute of 
being malevolent ; the wishing or the disposition 
to wish evil to others; ill-will. 

£1489 Caxton Blancbardyn xJL 153 The grete malyuo- 
lence or euyll wylle that he had. 1309 Barclay ShyP 
(f Folys (1570) z6 Wo be to them who by malluolence 
Slaunder or defame any creature. 2575 Lakeham Let. 
65 Too him that. .either of ignorauns.. or els of maleuolens 
woold make any doouL 2605 Shake. Maeb. m. vi. 28 The 
maleuolence of Fortune. 16B8 Norris Theory Lcoe 1. ii. 15 
A willing evil to some person or thing, which we call Malice 
or Malevolence. 2712 Steele No. 422 P4 The Male- 
volence, which is too general towards those who excell. 2789 
Belsha-m Ess. 11. xl 510 The reputation of Hooker .. rises 
far above the reach of iMr. Burke's malcv’olence. 2838 Lytton 
Calderon i, Thisprudent frankness disanned malevolence on 
the score of birthl 1885 L'pool Daily Post 1 June 5/3 Bvery 
obstacle which partisan malevolence could create he has 
had to encounter. 

b, Sartastically suggested as a more appropriate 
term for Benevolence 4. 

[rtXS48 Hm-z. Chron.^ Edw. IV. 226 b, The kyng. .called 
this graunt of money a benevolence, not withstanding that 
many with grudge and maleuolence gave great summes 
toward that new founde benevolence.] 2392 Stow Ann., 
an. 1473. 70X The king.. called this grant of money a Bene- 
uolence, notwiihstauding that many grudged therat and 
called it a Maleuolence. 2640 Ld. J. Digby Sp. in Ho. 
Coin. 9 Nov. 4 The granting of Subsidies, and that under 
so preposterous a name as of a Benevolence, for that which 
is a Malevolence indeed. 

tMalevolency. Obs. [ad. L. malevolentia : 

see prec. and -EKCV.] = Malevolence. 

<21662 Heylin Land i. in. (1668) 240 This svas the first 
taste which they gave the King of their malevolency to- 
wards his Person. 17x4 Pope Let. to Addison 10 Oct., .May 
1 hope that some late malevolendes have lost their efiect? 

Malevolent (male volent), a. and sb. Also 6 
maly-, malivolent. [a. OF. malivokntf ad. L. 
mali; malevoknt-emy f. tnak ill + voknt-etn willing, 
pr. pple. of velk to will, wish.] A- adj. 

1 . Of persons, their feelings and actions : Desirous 
of evil to others ; entertaining, actuated by, or in- 
dicative of ill-will ; disposed or addicted lo ill-will. 

2309 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1S74) II. 216 The honour of 
hym that is absent.. Is hurt and dislayned by worde 
malj'uolent. 1328 Roy r/rr, etc. (Arb.) 118 ludas the 
trajnour malivolent Whlche betrayed Christ to the lues, 
*593 Nashc Christ's T. 66 Malicioas and maleuolent are 
they, that will exclude any one Arte, .from bearing witnesse 
of God. X64S Pagitt Heresiogr. (1661) 72 'ITiey are as 
malevolent to Dutch and French Churches as to us. 1664 
H. More Mysi. Iniq., A/ot. 561 [To] disenable malcwlent 
men from doing the free and ingenuous undeserved mischief. 
1689 in Wood's Life 21 Nov. (O. H.S.) III. 3*4 Some 
malivolent people have lately defaced King Williams 
picture in the Guild-ball. 1731 Johnson No. X72 

P 4 ^^’'hocve^ rises. .will have many tnalevolenl gazers at 
his eminence. X833 Keble Serm. vi. (1848) 143 The.. 
male\'olent feeling of di'^gust,.. which is apt to lay hold on 
sensitive minds. X84X Macaulay Ess., W. Hastings /jSsi) 
599 The keen, severe, and even malevolent scrutiny to 
which his whole public life was subjected. 2B94 S. Wey- 
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MAN Under Red Robe v. (1897) 133 HU lean malevolent 
face.. chilled me. 
tb. iransf 

1719 London & Wise Compl. Card, xxv, For securing of 
..lender Greens and Plants from malevolent Winds. 
t 2 . Astrol. Exercising an evil or baleful influence. 
*593 Harvey Phitad. 56 Some Unfortunate and male* 
volent configuration of mouable skies and starres. 1691 
Dryden K, Arthur v. 44 At length 1 have thee in my 
Arms ; Tho our Malevolent Stars have strugled hard, And 
held us Jong asunder. 2696 Phillips (ed. 5), Malevolent 
Planets^ Saturn and Mars, 
b. iransf. and_/^. 

. 1596 Shaks. I i. i. 97 This is Worcester, Maleuo* 

lent to you in all Aspects. 1672 Sir T. Browne Lett. 
P'riend § 4 Death hath not only particular Stars in Heaven, 
but Malevolent Places on Earth. 1685 Boyle Enq. Notion 
Nat. iv. 83 The malevolent aspect, that the vulgar notion 
of nature, .may have on religion. 

B. sb. 

+ 1 . A person of evil wishes or designs. Obs» 

*S 9 S Daniel Civ. IPars iv. xxx'i. (1609) 95 They durst 
not ..present, .their defences, in respect He was incenst by 
some maleuolent. 1637 Laud Sp. in Starr Chamber Ded. 
as, Mr. Piinn..Iwill 3 scarce find such a Malevolent as him* 
selfe against State and Church. 2654 H. L’Estrancc 
Chas. / (1655) 127 Not\vith*-tand 5 ng these close insinua- 
tions by these turbulent inalevolents, the Act passed, 1670 
in Somers Tracis I. 3 Which his malevolents affirmed to be 
an emblem of himself. 

2 . Astrol. An evil influence. Ohs. 

1652 Culpepper Astral, yndgem. Dis, (1658) 150 They 
are both afflicted by malevolents, the Moon by Conjunction 
of Saturn, and the Sun by Conjunction of Mars. 

Malevolently (malew^lentli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY In a malevolent manner. 

2615 T. Adams White Devill i6 If a levy.. wold force 
your benevolence it comes malevolently from you. 2640 
Howell Dodouas Gr, 114 The gracious Oke. .did vindicat 
him from those aspersions malevolently cast upon him. 
2792 Geddes tr, Bible Pref. 7 The serpent, .malevolently 
persuaded the woman to eat of the fruit. 1897 Mary Kings- 
ley W. Africa 585 They stagger about on the ground, 
•buzzing malevolently. 

Male’volentuess. rart~~^K [f. Malevolent 
+ -NESS.] = Malevolence. 1727 in Bailcy vol II. 
i'Malevolo. Ohs.rare~'^, fa. It. malevolOy 
ad. L, vialtvolus\ see next,] A malevolent person. 

2648 Brit. Bellman s Many Plots were discovered . . in 
which.. ye Malevolos, might have claimed the chiefest 
Livery, as Beelzebubs nearest Attendants, 
t Male'volons, a. Ofis. Also 6 malivolus, 
malyvolus. [f. L, maUvol^us (f. L. ntaU ill 
to wish) -I- -ous,] « Malevolent i, 

2536 Bellenden Cron- Scot. (1821) 11 . 274 Ane wickit and 
malivolus man, ^namic Edrik. 2547 Booroe Brev, Health 
Ixix. 29 b, This impediment doth come, .of some malyvolus 
humoure. 2588 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 108 We neede not 
greatly recke, or care for his maleuolous intention. 2652 
Gaule Magastrom. 223 They caution strailly to observe 
the planet, benevolou.s or malevolous. 1679 C. Ni:sse 
Anttd.agst. Popery J02 Satan is a malevolous adversary. 
j«7 Wakburton yrnr/r (1789) 128 These malevolous Critics. 
Malewe, obs. form of Mallow, 

M!alewr(e)iis, variant of Maleueous a. Ohs, 
Malexecution. Also 7 luale-executiou. 
[See Mal-.] Bad execution or administration. 

1689 Trial Pritchard v. Papillon 6 Nov. an. 1684. 9 That 
were a Misfesance, or a Iilale-execution of their Office. 
3848 in Craig, a 2852 D, Webster cited in Webster 1854. 
IVIaleyce, -ys, obs. forms of Malice. 
Malfeasance (m£elfrzans). Also 7 niale- 
feazance, 8 malefeasaace, 8-9 malfaisance, 
9 malfesance. [a. AF, malfaisance (cf. mod.F. 
7 nalfaisance\ f. OF. malfaisant : see next.] 

1 . Laiv. Evil-doing ; spec, official misconduct on 
the part of one in public employment. 

1696 Land. Gaz. No. 3242/4 Special Bars in Case, viz... 
Slander,. .Mis feazance, Male-feazance [etc.]. 1763 Black- 
stone Comm. I. 393 Statutes, which declare the benefice 
void, for some nonfeasance or neglect, or else some male- 
feasance or crime. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. {lS^6) 1 1 , 
viii. 32 Thus corruption, breach of trust, and malfeasance in 
public affairs . . came . . under the cognizance of the star- 
chamber. 1839 J. Story Law Bailments 123 The same 
rule which is applied by the common law to cases of mal- 
fesance, governs also cases of negligent execution of a 
gratuitous trust or agency. 1885 Spectator 8 Aug. 1041/1 
The protection of Hastings, whom he had charged with 
various malfeasances, 1892 Times (weekly ed.) 4 Nov. 4/1 
Various charges of malfeasance. 

gen. Wrong-doing; an instance of this. rare. 
2836 Emerson Eug. Traits xv. 260 A relentless inquisition 
..turns the glare of this solar microscope fthe newspaper] 
on ever^' malfaisance. x86o — Cond. Life^ Consid. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 415 Nature turns all malfaisance to good. 

IffalfeESant (maelf/’zSnt), a. and sb. Also 9 
malfaisant. [a. F. malfaisant, f. mal ill, Mal-, 
-f faisant, pr. pple. of faire to do.] a. adj. Evil- 
. doing, b. sb. An evil-doer, a criminal. 

■ 3809 E. k Barrett Setting Sun I. 31 Christians (sol- 
disant but mal-faisant followers of the mild doctrines of 
Christ). 1882 ])foRLEV R. Cohden xxiv. (1902) 84/1 Mal- 
feasants on board a British ship should not be seized but., 
demanded from the Consul. 

i'lVEalfeasor. Obs. Forms: 4-5 mal(e)fesour, 
roan-, maTvfesour, 5 maffaisour, [a. OF. maU 
fatsor, agent-n. f. mal faire \ sec prec.J An evil- 
doer, a malefactor. 

r 2330 R* BRUN*NEC/tJWA(28io) 212 pe maufesours ateynt, 


cursed ouer be nape. 34, . in Hisi. CoU. Citizen London 
(Camden) 09 Hoolye for to forgevyn alle the malefesourys 
or evylle doers of hem dwellynge in the same cyite. 2402 
fol. (Rolls) II. 85 Al maner mawfesours shulden 

ben unpKjnnishid. 2424 Poston Lett. I. 12 Certeyns maf- 
faisours, felons, and brekeres of the kynges peas vnknowyn. 
t Malfetoxir. Ohs. [a. OF. maifetor (mod. F, 
malfaiieur) 1—1... malefacidr-em.] =Malepactob. 
ri4So Lonelich Grail xxxvi. 335 They supposide Every- 
choh . , that it badde be sum Malfetour that was for-logged. 

BXalforxQ.a*tion. [f. Mal- + Fouiiation.] 
Faulty or anomalous formation or stnictnre of 
parts, esp. of a living body. 

1800 Med. fntl. HI. 397 Ca^e of extraordinary Mal- 
formation in a Foetus, . by T. Pole. 2844 Dufton Deafness 
116 Where the auditory nerve is perfect, and there is no 
congenital malformation. 1872 T. Bryant Pract, Surg. 126 
A malformation of the septum nasi. 

Jig' *8ss Macaulay Eng. xiii. III. 377 It [the army] 
ceased to e.vist,..not in consequenceofany great blow from 
without, but by a natural dissolution, the effect of internal 
malformation. 

IVEalfo'rmed, a. [f. Mal- + Formed ///. a.J 
Badly formed ; marked by malformation. 

2817 Lawrence Lcct. (1823) no It is admitted that an 
ideot with a m.ilformed brain has no mind. 2836-^ 'jooD 
Cycl. Anat. II. 633/1 Children with hearts so malformed 
live three, four, or five days. 1872 O. W. Holmes Poet 
Brcakf.d. viii. (1885) 205 Malformed salmon, .can be sup- 
plied. 1879 St. George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 631 Both the teeth 
were malformed, hollow, and smaller than natural, 
b. transf and fg. 

3867 Swinburne Bss. fyStud. (1875) 112 These first poems 
of Mr. Morris were not malformed. 2872 O. W. Holmes Poet 
Breakf.-t. vHi. 264 You do not get such a malformed char- 
acter as that tvithout a long chain of causes. 2899 Daily 
News 21 July 8/6 Malformed and tainted human nature. 

t lyralgOTTemance. Obs.7‘are~~^. Inymale- 
eovemance. [f. Mal- - i- G overnance.] =next. 

1673 H. Stubbes Further Find. Dutch War App. 92 
They saw disorders to encrease there upon the male- 
governance of that pretended Parliament. 

lyCalgo'vernmeirb. Also 7 male-, [f. Mal- 
+ Government.] Bad government. 
a 1653 Gouge Comm. Heb. xi. 32 Yet doth not that phrase 
intend, that he gave over the whole government to them, 
much lesse that he justified them in their male-government. 
2848 FrasePs Mag. XXXVII. 146 Any degree of mal* 
government and misery. 2880 V. L. Cameron Our Future 
Highway 11 . xv, 340 The country is much ricber..notwith* 
standing its roal-government. 

Malgrace (mrelgr?-s). fOrig.twowords.a.OF. 
maUgrace (tnaU fern, of mat tyiX, grace Grace sh).] 
tl. Disfavour. Ois. 

CI425 Seven Sag. (P.) 2108 And he answerd ryght in the 
place, ‘ Maugre have thou and male grace I * 2639 Spottis* 
WOOD Hist. Ch. Scot. vj. (2677) 326 The Rebeks or others 
known to be in his Majesties mahgrace. 17x4 Fortescue* 
.Aland Note In Forteseue's Abs. 4 - Lim. Mon. 75 Mitgre,. 
signifies th^same as mal-grace, disfavour, or ill-will. 

2. Something unbecoming, pseudo^arck, ! 

2882 G. Macdonald Weighed «J- Wanting jv. I. 37 May 1 
these not see in us some malgrace which it needs the gentle* j 
ness of Christ to get over ana forget ? 

+ MalgTa'cions, Obs. rare. Also 5 mau- 
gracious. [a, OF. malgracieiix, maugracieitx 
see Mal- and Gracious a,'\ a. Ill-favoured, un- 
comely. b. Ungracious, disobliging. 

1390 Gower Conf, II. 149 His [Vulcanus*] figure Bothe of 
visage and of stature Is lothly and roalgracious. C1430 
Pilgr. Lyf Manhode u. Ixxxv. (1869’ 106 A vile old oon, and 
maugracious [F, enaugracieuse] and hideous, that j sih not 
bifore. 2471 Caxton Recuyell (ed. Sommer) 1 . 68 The moo 
prayers that they made vnto Tyian, the more fonde they 
hym vneourtoys felon and ma!grac>'ous. <1x500 Colkelbie 
Sow 131 A malgratious millate, A berward, a brawlar. 

11 DUIalglra'do, prep. Obs. [It. malp'ado : see 
Maughe and cf, next.] In spile of. Also with 
1590 Marlowe Edw. JL 11. v, Walgrado all your beards. 
2590 Lodge Rosalind (1887) i66 To force Phoebe to fancy 
the shepherd, malgrado (he resolution of her mind. 1590 
Greene Orl. Fur. (1599) H, What I haue said, lie pawne 
my sword, To scale it on the shield of him that dares Mal- 
grado of his honour, combate me. 

II IVEalgre (iualgr<f), prep. [Fr. ; see Maugre.] 

In spite of, notwithstanding. (In first quot without 
regimen.) 

x6o8 Bp. Hall .^«4 IV, iv. 363 Woe were vs, if our safelie 
depended vpon your hopes, or his fsc. the pope’s] mercies. 
Blessed be that G^, which malgre hath made and kept vs 
happie. <*2734 North Exam, t. i. § 29 (1740) 28 Our late 
Sovereign, who, malgre all bis endeavours to the Contrary 
Is yet., of glorious Memory. 1769 Hirst in Phil. Trans. 
LIX. 232 'I’o. .acknowledge conviction, malgre all preju- 
dice and preconceived opinion, 1814 Sir R. Wilson Priv. 
Diary (x86i) 11 . 302, I went., to the opera, malgi-e the 
gutters and spout>. ^ 1815 Byron in Moore Life (1838) 
281/2, 1 went {malgre that 1 ought to have stayed at home 
in .sackcloth..) to. .my private box. 1878 L.W. M. Lock- 
hart Mine is 7 'A/«elI.xxxv. 2x3 ITie ’fowler \ .went forth, 
accordingly, malgre his sisters remonstrances. 

JVIalgyK, obs. form of Magic. 

II lUIallLeTLr. Obs. Also 5 maleheure, mal- 
eure, malure, 6 mallure, 7 malheure, male- 
heur. [Fr,, earlier maleterf f. mal evil + eur 
fortune L. augiirium Auoury.] Misfortune. 

* X471 Caxton Recuyell (Sommer) 1 . 268 Yf my maleheure 
and mysauenture renne vpon me. /btJ. IL490, I haue mal- 
eure and myshappe. a 2500 CkaucePs Dreatn 6or, I wofull 

• wight full of malure, Am worse than dead. 2560 A. Scott 
Poems xvi. 3 The mornyng aod thegrit mallure C^n nane de- | 


vyne. i6ozJ.CECiLinArclipricstControv.(Camden) IL206 
^Ve recurred to God and our blessed ladye that they woulde 
diverte this malheure from vs. 1673 Dryden Afarr. a la 
Mode V, i, Ay, ’tis long of you that this Malheur is fall'n 
upon me. 1682 C. Irvine Hist. Scott. Nomcncl. Ded. *vj b, 
Seldome ever any Maleheur befell them. 2770 Fitzpatrick 
in J._H. Jesse G. Selwyn 4- Centemp, (1843) H* 356 * I am 
heartily sorry for your malhenr. tyge Elvina 11. 65 , 1 had 
no opportunitjr to acquaint her with my malheur. 
Mallieurius, Sc, variant of Maleukods Obs. 
IVTalic (m^i'lik), a. Chem, [a. F. maliqtte, f. 
L. mdl'tim apple.] Malic acid : an acid (C^H^Oj) 
derived from the apple, the berries of the moun- 
tain-ash, and many other fruits. 

zypFncycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X VII I. 871/1 The citric and malic 
acids which I have found in wine. 2801 Encp/cl. Brit, Suppl. 

, (ed. 3) 1 . 326/1 Scheele discovered a peculiar acid.. which, 

I because it is found most abundantly in apples, has been 
called malic acid. 2823 Sir H. Davy C/«r/«. (1814) 

107 Malic Acid may be obtained from the juice of apples, 
barberries, plums, elderberries [etc.]. 1897 Alllnttt's Syst. 
Afed, II. 843 Cider contains malic acid. 

malice (mre’lis), sb. Forms; 4 malyes, ma- 
leys, 4-5 malis, malece, 4, 6 maliss, raaleyce, 
4-6 malys, malyce, 5 malyhs, mailyeis, 5-6 
malesse, malise, malles, (5 mallyce, inaleis(e, 
6-7 mallice, 3- malice, [a. F. malice (recorded 
from 1 2th c.), ad. L. malitia, f. mal-us bad. 
(Cf. Sp., Pg. malicia. It. maliziai) 

Some of the early forms are coincident with those of 
Malease ; in some senses the two words seem to have been 
sometimes confused.] 

1 1 . Bad quality, badness ; chiefly in moral sense, 
wickedness. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1555 Mikel malice was first in man Bot 
neuer forwit sua mikel as a 2340 Hasipole Psalter 
V. I Halykirke Jj^t prayes to be departid fra f^e malice of he 
warld. 13. . E. E. Allit. P, E. 5x8 AI is he mynde ofhe man 
to malyce enclyned. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 1 . {Katerine) 74 
Scho 3ed and sad. .sir king, Resone requeris . .hat hu knaw 
hi malyes & with-draw now sic seruice fra his goddis fals, 
pat he dissawis. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. ii. 
(1495) 59^ To make a wylde tree chaunge out of malyce in 
to goodnes. CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ix.33 pai er..full 
of all maner of wickedness and malice, ct^zo Pallad. on 
Hush. I. 264 The malice of that lond, or cause of drede, That 
wyntir with his shouris may of dr>'ue. 2477 Earl Rivers 
(Ca.vlon) Dicles 14 Make your children lerne good in their 
youthe or they falle to malice. 1594 Cabew Huarie's Exam, 
Wits (1596) 278 In man there is no power which hath tokens 
to descry the goodnesse or malice of his object. z6oo Abp. 
Abbot A'.r/. 29 When, .they returned to their malice 

as a dog to his vomit, It [Nineveh] was destroyed. 2605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. v. § 1 It seemeth the children of 
time do take after the nature and malice of the father. 

+ 2 . Power to harm, harmfulness; harmful action 
or effect. Of a disease, a poison, etc. ; Virulence. 

c 2380 WycLiF Whs. (1880)457 Neher he word of her pielat 
ne he word of her somenour han so myche maliss wih hem hat 
[etc.]. 2390 Gower Conf. 1,266 The water of a welle Of fyr 
abaieth the malice. 243»-so tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 339 Venym 
and poysoun. .leseh his malys anon as he passeh pe myddel 
of he see. 1528 PK\n%\.Saleme's Regim. O iv b, Suche wyne 
doth alay the malice of y* meate, 2544 Phaer Regim. Lyfe 
(1560) S viij b. It is a singular remedy, to remove y« mafice 
[of a canker] in a short while, 2555 W. Watreman Fardte 
Facions n, i. 114 Myrrhe, whose smoke Is so unholsome, that 
e.vceple ihei withstode the malice therof with the perfumeof 
styrax [etc.]. 2593 Shaks. John it. i. 251 Our Cannons 
mafice vainly shall be spent. 26x4 Raleigh Hist. World 
II. V. iii. § 6. 374 The malice of a great Armie is broken 
.. in a great Siege. <2x629 Fotherby Atheom. n. v. § 4 
(1622) 242 The malice of the sicknesse surpassing all the 
helpe of the most approved medicines, 2653 Culpepper, 
^to. Riverites iv. vii. 116 These Evacuations, .corne. .from 
the malice of the matter of the Disease. 2683 Dryden 
Tbrenod, Avgust. 177 Undaunted Csesar underwent The 
malice of their [jc. the physicians’] art. 
f 3 . Astrol. The baleful influence of certain stars. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. via. x.xii. (Helmingham 
MS.), pe malice of a malicious sterre is y-lemprid. .by pre- 
sence of a goodly sterre. 2563 Hyll Art Carden. (1593) 20 
Throgh some malice of the celestial bodies. 

4 . The desire to injure another person ; active 
ill- will or hatred. In mod. use sometimes in weaker 


sense : Sportively ‘ mischievous * intent, desire to 
tease (cf. F. malice). 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 12027 He ne dude it vor non vuel 
ne malice bi speke er. 1390 Goiver Conf. 1 . 62 He that was 
a Lomb befom Is thanne a Wolf, and thus malice Under 
the colour of justice Is hid. c X430 Lydg. Alin. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 23 The wolf of malys.. Upon the lambe com- 
pleynyd ageyn reson. 1477 Surtees Alisc. (1890) 35 A 
man.. was notyd and diffamyd..be veray malesse, y* he 
shud be a Skolte. 2300-20 Dunbar Poems lix. 3 A ref>mg 
sone of rakyng Muris Hes magelJit my^ making, jbrow 
his maliss. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. PI, in. ii. 23 God forbid 
any Malice should preuayle. 2601 Bp. W. Barlow Serm. 
Panics Crosse Pref. 7 Malice marres logike and^ chantie 
both. 1691 Hartcliffe Firtnes^^^ When we think of*, 
the malice of our Spiritual Adversaries; we are Mt (0 oe- 
spond. 2782 Gibbon Decl. 4- F. xix. II. 23* H® 
the malice of his enemies with the L-.. 

Cot.ERiDGE Aids Refi. xxxt. (1836) too The slanders .. > 

be the implements, not the inventions 
MXcaulav Eng . ix. II- <93 jhen thj 

with that gentle and temperate "lahce 
deepest wounds, said [etc.]. 1B71 MoRLev VcUa.rt (.8t6l 
5 The rank vocabulary of malice and hate. 

rt i96 Vet tby the verie phangs 

of m^i«. I sw’Se) I am not that J ^a^ 

HoM ssg The blot For every d^ that maliM ever shoh 

o. pLase. Tabear tnaltce-. to feel ill-wtll . noir 
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MALICE. 

nsnally, to cherish revengeful or unfriendly feelings 
on account of some injmy. Const, to or dative ; 
oAio \ against, toward. 

1S30 Palsgr- 450/1. 1 beare grutcbe or.matyce agaynst a 
person, je forte vialice. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Connii, 
112, I have tolde you. .howe Duke George of Saxony, bare 
malice. 1572 Lament. Lady Scot. 43 in Satir. I^ccms 
Keform. xxxiii, The malice greit, that ilk to vther beiris. 
16J3SHAKS. Hen. K///, 11. i. 62 The Law ! beare no malljce 
for my death. 1838 Lytton Calderon iii, I bear no malice 
to him for that, your highne-ss. a 1846 Landor Iviag. Conv. 
Wks. I. 15, I never bear malice toward those who try to 
reduce me to their own dimensions. 1875 Mrs.^ Randolph 
/ f'. Hyacinth 1 . 72 , 1 believe you bear malice still. 

fig. Attributed to fortune, or impersonal 
•agencies. 

1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 268 Often ex-posed 
to the malice of weather, but more to the malice of men. 
1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian ii. (1826) 15 He defied the 
utmo.st malice of future fortune. « 1859 DeQuinccy 
Fugne Wks. 1897 Xlll. 320 The deeps opened ahead in 
malice to receive her. 

^e. Misused for: Anger. Obs. rare^^. 

1538 Bale God's Pronnses in Dodsley O. PI. (1780^ 1 . 19 
Tell me, blessed Lorde, where wyll thy great malyce light. 

+ 5 . Malicious conduct ; a malicious act or device. 
J390 Gower Con/. III. 207 A thousendfold welmore he 
soghle Thanne aftertvard to do malice. 14.. Story 0/ Alex- 
a^er 7 in iVars Alex. ^E. E. T. S.) 279 But 1 schewe to 
you bat I hate frawdez & maleces. 2413 Pilgr. Sotvle (Cax- 
ton 1483) I. ii. 3 The performyng of malyce standyth nought 
in thy power, but the purposyng of malyce is ihyne owne 
properte. C1440 York Myst. xvii. 317 Herowde the kyng 
has malise ment, 1454 Paston Lett. I. 273 Thes vengeable 
malics don to hir and me. £^1470 Henry Wallace x^. 562 
He. .now agayn begynnys a malice new. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 
II. ii. 36 To report otherwise, were a Mallice, that. .would 
plucke . .rebuke from euery Rare that heard it. 1669 R. Mon- 
tagu in Buccteiich MS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 449 'I'he 
French look upon this as an art aud malice of the Spaniard 
to destroy the trade. 

6. La’M. a. Wrongful intention generally, 
b. That kind of evil intent which constitutes 
the aggravation of guilt distinctive of certain 
offences {esp, of murder), or which deprives some 
act, on the face of it unlawful, of a justification or 
excuse that might otherwise have been allowed. 

'llie first meaning mentioned under b was originally ex- 
pressed by the AF, ■^'axt&fivialicepttrfcnsecic prepense, which 
in modern legal language appears a.s malice prepense (see 
Prepense rt.) and in the translated iorm malice a/orethanght. 
In early use the phrase occurs in many anglicized forms: 
malice prefensed, purfensed, pretensed (also pre^ensed, etc. 
malice) ; occasional variants found in non*technical writers 
are malice profense (i7lh c.), malice prepensive (Fielding), 
vtaljce perpended (Charles Eambj. For examples see the 
various adjs. 

See also quots. 1825-1901 below, and quot. 1889 s.v. Mali- 
ciously 4. It is not possible to frame any such general 
definition as would show whnt legally constitutes * malice * 
or proof of ' malice ’ in particular kinds of cases. 

1547 Act I Edst). VI, c. 12 § o No parsone. .convicted of 
murder of malyse prepensed. Ibid , Or .shall stande willfullie 
or of malyce muett. a 1625 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 215 
JIurder is Man-slaughter upon former malice : which wee 
call prepensed malice. 1670-x Act S2 4* 2^ Chas. //, c. i 
§ 6 If any person . . on purpose and of malice forethought 
.. shall (etc.]. 1716 W. Hawkins Pleas Crmvn 1. 88 The 
!NIurther of a Person b)* one who was his Servant, upon 
Malice conceived during the Service. 18x7 W, Selwyn 
Law Nisi Prins (ed. 4) 1 1 . 997 To support this action, malice 
. . must be alleged and proved. 1825 J ustice Bayley Same- 
':vall^Cres 57 vell Bep.lV.2sS Malice in common acceptation 
means ill-will against a person, but in its legal sense it meansa 
wrongful act doneinienlionaWy without just cause or excuse. 
187X Markby Elem. Z.a;o(i874) § 226 In the bestknowndefi- 
nitions of malice it is scarcely distinguishable from intention. 
1898 W. F. Craies in Encycl. Laws Eng. VI II. 77 The 
meaning of the term malice {malitid) in English law has 
been a question of much difficulty and controversy., . It 
certainly has different meanings with respect to responsi- 
bility for civil wrongs and responsibility for crime, xpox 
Sir F. Pollock Law of Torts (ed. 6) 24 Such abuse [of 
privilege allowed bj' law on special occasions and for special 
purposes, where the act is done not in good faith or for the 
advancement of justice, but from evil motives such as per- 
sonal enmity] is called ‘nmlice’ or ‘ e-\press malice', and 
deprives the act of justification.. .The words* malice * mali- 
cious', and ‘maliciously’ were formerly used in pleading, 
and thence in forensic and judicial language, in many places 
where they were superfluous. 

+ 3YEaTice, «• Obs. rare, [f, prec. Cf, OF. 
vialicevient maliciously.] Full of wrath or ill-will. 

C X 47 S Parlenay 3446 So inly malice, full of wrath and yre. 
Ibid. 3537 But Raymounde malice And full angry was. 

Ohs. [f. Malice 

1 . trans. To regard with malice ; to seek or de- 
sire to injure. 

a X547 Surrey Comhl. loner that defied lone in ToitePs 
Misc. (Arb.) 8 Thou blinded god (quoth 1 ) forgeue me this 
offense, Vnwillingly [ed. 2 VnwittinglyJ I went about to 
malice thy pretense, xss* Latimer Serm. yrd Sund. aft. 
Epiph. (1584) 314 Tliey would not beleue in hym, but de- 
spised and maliccd him. 1599 B. Jonson Ev . Man out of 
Hunt. V. vii. (i6oo)Q iiij b, I am so farre from malicing their 
states That I begin to pitiie them. x6oo Holland Livy 
XLii.xv. 1124 But above all other he maliced Eumenesmost 
(L. Euineni ante omues infestus 'erat]. 1621 Lady M. 
Wroth Urania 183 At last his sister grew to malice his 
respect to me. 1653 Baxtf.r Chr. Concord 47, I know they 
will malice our Union in this Country’- x6^ Fuller Afp. 
Ittj. Innoe. (1840) 299 For the Papists, though I malice not 
their persons, .. yet 1 do. .dislike their errors. x686 W.de 
Britainc Hum. Prud. xvIL 80 None are less Maliced or 
more applauded than he, who is thought rather happy than 
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able. 1694 E. Elvs in Lett. Seiu Suhj. 94 To have an Aver- 
sion to the Notion .. is to Malice or Hate God. 

2 . intr. To entertain malice. Also const, at. 

1587 Turderv. Trag. 7 *. (1837) 243 Yet fortune seemde to 
grutche And malice at her featurd shape. 1592 Kyd Sp. 
Trag. HI. 1, Mj’guiltles death will be aueng'd on thee,., that 
hath malihde tbu-L 

Hence Ma'liced ppl. a., MaTicing vbl, sb. 

160X B. Jonson Poetaster ladiscU 10 Your foic't slings 
Would hide them selues within his malic't sides, 1604 
Daniel Funeral Poem Earl Devensh., Without any private 
malicing, Or public grievance. rtx64oW, Sacrifice 

Faitkf. (1648J so Go on in drinking, whoriiig,..and dicing, 
haling and malicing, fretting and chafing. 1643 * F. Grk- 
viLLE ‘ Five Vrs. yas. / 73 It concerneth not onely the de- 
struction of the maliced man, but of every man. 

Malice, variant of Malease Obs. 

UCalicefal (mxdisfrd), a. Chiefly dia /. : sec 
E.D.D. [f. Malice xA + -PUL.] = Malicious. 

1839 PoE Fall Ho. Usher Wks. 1864 1 . 306 The hermit .. 
wasof an obstinate and maliceful turn. 1893 A/x/. Obserster 
25 Mar. 468'! Beingmalicefulof humour I praised that smile. 

t Ma*liceless, Obs. £i. Malice + -less.] 
AVithout malice. 

a x6x8 SvLVESTEB tr. 827 Wks.(Gro«art) IT. 131 

When.. bad advice (though maUce-lesse) Ruins the Friend 
to whom it meant Redresse. a X684 Leighton Comm. 1 J'et. 
(1850) 204 How few there are that have truly maliceless hearts. 
Malicho : see Michikg malicho. 

Malicious (niaU*jas),n. Forms: 3malicius, 
4 raalycyouse, 4, 6 malicious©, 5 malicous, 
malycyowse,inaieciouse,5-6 malycyous, mali- 
tins, 5-7 malycious, 6 malysyous, malyciouse, 
malycieux, malicyous, 6-7 malitious, 4- mali- 
cious. [a. OF. malicins (mod.F. malicieux), ad. 
L. inalitidsus, f. malitia : see Malice and -ous. 
Cf. Sp. malicioso, It. inalizioso."^ 

1 . Of persons, their dispositions, etc. : Given to 
malice ; addicted to sentiments or acts of ill-will. 
Now sometimes in milder sense : Given to sportive 
mischief ; inclined to tease. 

a I22S After. IC. 210 pe attri neddre Isle.iS] alle ont- 
fule, &alIel»eo luSere idoncked {MS. Titus |>at been malicius 
& liSere a3ain oSere). a 1325 in Horstin. Altengl. Leg. 
(1878) 143 Why artow so malicious Toward god &: toward 
ous. c 1440 Jacob’s Well 90 pe angry, fell, & malycyous 
man wayteth his Icyscre, to wrekyn his tene at wylle. issx 
T. Wilson (1580) 17 When one for lucre beareth a 

faire face outwardly, and feedeih inwardly a malicious 
stomacke. 1607 Shaks. Cor. i. i. 01 Either you must Con- 
fesse your selues wondrous Malicious, Or be accus’d of 
Folly. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 20 In case any man shewed 
him kindne»ve, or were malitious again>t him, he would doe 
all he could, to goe lieyond him in either of both. 1667 
Milton P. L. ix- 253 Thou knowst . .what malicious Foe., 
seeks to work us woe and shame By sly assault. 2689-90 
WooDXf/i 12 Mar. (O. H.S.) 111 . 327 Two malitious fellowes 
were found sticking up a Hbell reficcling on the fast. 2727 
Df. Foe Hist. Affar. id. (1840) 23 He is still in being, and 
still the same malicious Devil. x88o Ouida Moths xiii. II. 
57 She was not very clever, but she was very malicious, 
which is more successful with society. 

Comb. 1642 Vicars God in Mount 55 A most im- 
pious and malicious-hearted fellow. 1842 Borrow Bible in 
Spain xxi, A. .malicious-looking urchin of about fifteen, 
t b. Wicked, evil-disposed. Obs. 

13., E. E. Allit.P. C. 508 So mouy tualicious mon as 
mournez her-inne. Alfh. 7>i/«(E.E.T.S.)38 Amicus 

hard tell hat his fadur was dead, & att malicious men wold 
lake his heritage fro hym. c 2477 Caxton Jason 43 Women 
one and other properly to speke ben malicious in her werkes. 
c. absol. 

2535 Coverdale Ps. lx. [x.) 15 Break thou y* arme off the 
vngodly and malycious, search out the wickednesse which 
he hath done. 2563 Homilies u. Disobedience v, (1859)585 
A few ambitious and malicious are the authors . . of rebellion. 
2581 Pettie tr. Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. i. (1586) 17 The high 
judgement of God wil not fade you, ..against the malitious. 
274s H, Walpole Lett. (1846) 11 . 27 A few malicious, who 
would have countenanced her to vex him. 2814 Cary 
Dante's Purgatory vi. 84 While now thy living ones In thee 
abide not without war ; and one Malicious gnaws another. 

2 . Of things, qualities, etc. : Proceeding from or 
characterized by malice. In early use often : T Evil, 
wicked. Now sometimes used in a weakened 
sense: Sportively ‘mischievous'. (Cf.MALicEj'f^4.) 

ix 2340 Hampolk iii. 7 pe tethe of synful ere he 
malycyousc gnawyngs of bakbiters. C2380 Wyclif Set. 
IVhs. HI. 21 pe malicious bisyncs of his world. CX400 
Deitr, Troy 4894 We. .manast his messanger with malicous 
pride, a 2533 Lo. Berners Huon Ixxxiii. 261 Gerarde, who 
by his maij'syous entent hath done this tieason. 2573 ( 3 . 
Harvey Leitet.lh. (Camden) 48 A rnani of sutch glorius 
brags and malttlus words, utterid of purpose. X59X Shaks. 

2 Hen. VI, IV. i. 7 Esteemc none. .your Foes, but such as 
shall pretend Malicious praciFes against his State. 26sx 
Nicholas (Camden) 273 The private Avhisper of a ma- 

licious groundlesse lye, 2727 De Foe Magic i. iv. 97 
We are sure the Devil docs communicate his malicious Pro- 
posals of Mischief to Mankind. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xxii. IV. 733 Those who felt thus had learned with malicious 
delight that the First Lord of the Treasury was named in 
the confession. 

+ b. Stern, fierce. Ohs. 

2485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 26 He. .had hys syghl and regarde 
fyers & malycyous. 

3 . Law. Characterized by 'malice prepense', as 
in malicioits damage, mischief, prosecution, slander, 
striking, ivasfe. . 

(23x2 Foils of Parlt. I. 282/2 Qi amcrcient les malicious 
Plemtifs.) 2530-2 Act 22 Hen, VIII, c. xx Every' suche per- 
verse & malicyous cuttyng downe & brekyng up of any 
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parte or paries of the sayde Dykes. 2541-2 Act 33 Hen. VIII 
c. 22 § I Murders manslaughters and other malicious strik- 
inges. 2765 Elackstose Comm. I. viii. 126 A special action 
on the case for a false and malicious prosecution. 2769 Ibid. 
IV. xiv. 243 ^Malicious mischief, or damage, is the next 
species of injury to private property. 2785 Paley Mor, 
Philos, iir. II. xiL 236 Malicious slander is the relating of 
either truth or fnlshood, with a conscious purpose of creating 
misery. 28x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 156 Cutting down 
trees planted for shelter or ornament ; or any other kind of 
malicious waste. 2839 Penny Qr/. XIV. 333/1 Injuries to 
private property .. committed with the malicious intention 
of injuring the owner of such property. 1866 Mr. Baron 
Martin in II foot Merc. 18 . 4 ug., Any wrongful act, done in- 
•tenlionally, without just cause or excuse, was a malicious act. 
f 4 :. Astrol. Of baleful piomise. Obs. 

2413 Pilgr, Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. xi. 102 These seuen 
signes were malicious to cure glorious sonne. 
i* 5 . Med. Malignant, virulent. Obs. 
c 2400 Lanfrauc's Cirurg. 207 pere comep manie pusiuHs, 
& summe l>erof ben ful malicious after )ie malice of be ma- 
tere. 2550 Morwync 58 'I'hinges. deslilled in lead 

I judge them altogether lo be disalowed ; because of the., 
malicious qualities of the leade._ 2598 Vlo\x\o, Tumore,.. 
a rising of flesh by some malicious matter or ill humour. 
asjzo Woodward in Siozv's A'wm (1720) I. i. xxviii. 240/2 
Infested by those so fatal and malicious Maladies. 

*t*6. Clever, artful. Obs. 

a 2450 Knt. de la 'J our (1868) 8 And thus she leued tille 
she was weddid to a knight, wyse aud malicious, that had 
knowlache of her maners. ^ 2590 Spenser F. Q. i. viii. 23 As 
a Castle . . By subtile engins and malitious slight Is under- 
mined. 

Maliciously (n!aU-|3sli),a<fo. [f.prec. + -LY 
1 . In a spirit of malice or ill-will ; occas. with 
sportive ‘malice’. In early rise also : f Wickedly. 

2382 Wyclif Dan. xiii. 43 These thingus, whiche these 
maliciously maken to gydre a5einus me. CX440 Jacob's 
Well 14 We denounce acursed alle Jto |>at malycyously de- 
pTiue of here ryghl holy cherchc. 1555 W, Watreman 
Fardle Facions Pref. 15 It h.adde been much better for 
them, neuer..to haue knowen the wate of truthe, then. .so 
rashely and maliciously to haue forsaken it. 2619 Dalton 
Country Just. Ixxv. (1630) igi Taunts or songs malitiously 
repeated or sung. 1710 7Vir^rNo.235 F 2 This kind Parent 
. . is maliciously thankful that none of her Girls are like any 
of her Neiglibours. 2838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xiii, ‘ Well 
Nickleby', said Squeers, eyeing him maliciously, ‘you think 
he has run away 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. viii. II, 381 
Wright maliciously told the counsel for the defence that they 
bad only themselves lo thank, 
t 2 . Violently. Obs. 

c 2470 Lament, Mary Magd. xviii, The! him assailed so 
maliciouslie With their scourges and strokes beasttali. 2606 
Shaks. Ant. 4* Gl. 111. xiii. 279, 1 will be trebble-sinewed, 
hearied, breath’d,^ And fight maliciously. x6jz — Wint. T. 
I. ii. 321 A lingring Dram, that should not worke Mali- 
ciously, like Poyson. 

+ 3 . Unpropitiously, unfavourably. Obs. 

2677 Earl Orrery .rir/rj/“/F«r20o Unless the Wind blotvs 
maliciously. 

4 , Zaw. With ‘malice prepense *. 

2421 in Cnlr. Proc. Chanc. Q , Elis. I. (1827) Introd. 17 
John Welby . . malycyouslych ymagenyd him to slee. 2530-1 
Act 22 Hcn.^ VIII, c. 22 Dyvers evjdl dysposed per- 
sonnes. . maliciously atdyverse and sondrytymes bathe cuite 
cast downe and broken up dyvers parties of the Dyke. 
2670-2 Act 22 ti - 23 Chas. II, c. 7 § 2 Where, .any person. . 
shall in the night time malitiously unlawfully and willingly 
burne. .any Ricks [etc.]. 2726 W. Hawkins Pleas Crown 
1. 106 He may be indicted as having maliciously burned 
the House of B. 2885 Laxv Ref. Weekly Notes 72/1 The 
maliciously procuring a bankruptcy is not actionable unless 
the adjudication is .set aside. 2B89 Ld. Justice Bowen 23 
Q. B. Div. 6x2 * Maliciously *. .implies an intention to do 
an act which is wrongful, to the detriment of another. 

Maliciousness (mali'Jasnes). [f. Malicious 
a. + -NESS.] The quality or condition of being 
malicious; malevolence, spitefulness, j* Of wounds 
or poison : Virulence, malignity. 

a 2450 Paston Lett. 1. 97 Other cause he had non to him 
as fer as I kan knawe, hot awnly for the malissiousne.ss that 
he hath unto me. 2535 Covkrdale 1 Macc. vii. 42 Punysh 
him, acordinge lo his mallciousnesse. 2555 Eden Decades 
53 The maltciousnes of the veneme consumed. Ibid. 122 
The malyciousnesse of the venemous wounde. 2600 Sur* 
FLET Country Farm vi. xiii. 751 If there be many bay trees 
planted.. all the maliciousnesof the mists will fall vpon their 
Doughes. 2682 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) I. 238 Thecourt 
being fully satisfied with., the maliciousnesse of the prose- 
cution. 2791-2823 DTsraeli Cur. Lit. (2866) 291/1 Who 
seems much embarrassed by their tiny maliciousness. 
Malicole, -ooly, obs. forms of MELA^■CHOLY. 

II Malico'rium. Obs. vidl-um apple + 

corittvi skin, leather.] The rind of the pome- 
granate fruit (used medicinally and in the arts). 

2727-42 in Chambers Cycl. s. v. Pomegranate. 2866 in 
Treas. Bot. 712/1. In mod. Diets. 

MaliferOUS (mali feras), a. [f, L. mal-us 
bad : see -ferous.] Bringing, or producing evil; 
unwholesome, insalubrious. 

2727 Bailey vol. II, Maliferous. i860 Russell Diary 
India I. 72 That gallant, fine-hearted soldier who .. fell 
a victim to the maliferous climate of China. 1890 A. F. 
Baillie Kurrachee vii. 116 He is gazetted to another ap- 
pointment. .in some other District, where the climate is 
maliferous, and life is a misery. - 28514 Ten Vrs.’ Work Out^ 
least London (Lond. Congreg. Union pamphlet) 44 Poor 
children, .being fortified against the maliferous influences in 
the mid-st of which they have to live. 

Maliform (m^clifprm), a. [a. F. mahforme 
apple-shaped, f. L. tnaZum apple: see -FOiisr.J 
Having the form of an apple. 

2856 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. • 2889 in Syd, See, Lex, ^ 
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MALIGNANT. 


t Tffialigar, Obs. [Cf. F. maHngre!\ 'A choice 
kind of apple. Also attrib. 

1600 SuRFLET Country Farm iii. xlix. 528 Apples ..of 
a pleasant smell and delightsome taste, . . the heroet, , . 
maUgar, rambur [etc.]. 1611 Cotgk. (s.v. MaUngre)^ Pomme 
de malhtgre^ a^sowrish apple, tearmed, the Maligar apple. 
1664 Evelyn KaL //ort.y /May {i67g) 16 AppIes...Pepms, 
. .Gilly-flower-apples, the Maligar, &c. 1707-12 Mort^jer 

Husb. (t^2i) 11.369. 

IiTaligU (malai'n), a. Forms: 4-7 inaligne, 
5 malyngj 6 malygne, 7- malign, [a. OF. ma- 
ligite^ inalin (mod.F. maliji), ad. L. inalignjts 
evil-disposed, f. mal-us evil. Cf. a.] 

1 . Of persons and their dispositions : Character- 
ized by ill-will ; desiring, or rejoicing in, the suffer- 
ing of others ; malignant, malevolent. Now /we. 

■ c 1450 blironr Saluacioun 1602 Synnere vile & maligne. 
c 1485 Dighy Myst. in. 42S Spirits malyngny. I? Meant for 
L. spiritns malignu\ Ibid. 434 How, how, spirits malyng, 
1583- Stubbes Anat. Abus, i. Ep. Ded. (1877) 6 Whose 
gentle fauour. .shall counterpoyse .. the maligne stomachs 
and steam countenances of the other, 1667 .Milton P. L. 
IV. 503, vn. 189. 1674 Govt. Tongue vi. § 10 Some tempers 
are so malign, that they wish ill to all, and believe ill of all. 
*747 ^yESLEY Char. Methodist^ The Love of God has puri- 
fied his heart, .from every unkind 'I’emper or malign Affec- 
tion. 1790 Cowi’ER Odyss. XX. 344 Guiltless of heart piercing 
scoffs Malign. x86e LvrroN Str. Story I. igo Or whether 
he was actuated by a malign and impish desire to upset the 
established laws of decorum. 

absot. X5S7 Primer^ Dtrige I j, The maligne [L. 

vtaligMts'y Ps. V. 6] shall not dwell neare thee. 

2 . Of things : Evil in nature and efTects ; baleful, 
gravely injurious, f Of sin: Heinous. 

C1315 Shoreham Poems i. 411 So feawe stondej) styfTo 
fyllea^enis senne Maligne. Ibid. 1999 TreuJje hys, pat Ijer 
no gile be pourwe spousebreche maligne. 1500-20 Dund\r 
Poems Ixxxv. 17 .All thing maling we dovne thring, Be sicht 
of his signakle. 1594 Plat yetuell’ho. iii. 18 We sh-ill finds 
the hop farre to cxceede the wormwood in his maligne 
(jualitie. 1603 ELOiuo/l/y«/«r^«e in. xii.(x632) 586 It [War] 
is of so ruinous and maligne a Nature ; that together with 
all things els, she ruineth her selfe. <1x7x6 South Serm. 
(17x7) V. 434 A dark malign Shade always obscuring and 
eclipsing them. 1693 Sir T. P. Blount Nat. Hist. 116 
Meconium is the courser and weaker [Gum], yet the more 
malign. 1727 Hartr Ps. evii. 13 Poems 236 The broad ex- 
pance of heav'n Their canopy, the ground of damp malign, 
Their bed nocturnal. 1834 Loncf, Catawba Wine ix, 
A poison malign Is such Borgia wine. x87x R. Ei Lis tr, 
Catullus (jcviii. loi Tomb’d in Troy the malign, in Troy the 
unholy reposing. x888 Bryce Amer. Commw. III. cxv. 
663 A struggle between two forces, the one beneficent, the 
other malign. 

3 . Ofdhseases: Malignant. 

XS4X R, Copland Galyen's Tcrap. 2 D ij b, Suchean vicere. 
1 call it entyerly malygne & cacoethes. 1563 T. Gale Am 
tidot. 11. X2 This vnguent is good against old and maligne 
vlcers, 1632 Bacon Hen. VU (1876) 13 .A malign vapour 
flew to the heart, and seized the vital .spirits. 1671 Sal- 
mon Syn, Med, ni. xxii. 415 It quencheth thirst, and abates 
the heat of Malign Feavers. iZgg AllbuiPs Syst. Med. VUI. 
813 In cases of so-called ' precocious malign ’ .syphilis. 

4 . Astrol. Having a baleful influence or effect. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 353 Saturn which is a planet Maligne. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom, 85 Whether the planets have .. 
those prime elementary qualities . . in .such different measures 
. . as to make .some of them benign, others of them malign in 
their influences [etc.], 1667 Milton/^./., vl 313 Two Planets 
rushing from aspect maligne Of fiercest opposition. 1738 
Wesley Ps. cx.xi. v, Thee the Moon’s malignest Ray Shall 
never blast by Night, 
b. iraiisj. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. Ded. § 8 This dedicating of 
foundations and dotations to professory learning hath . . 
had a malign aspect and influence upon the growth of 
sciences. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy xvi. 147 The Genius 
of Disaster, with aspect malign, waved her sable wand. 
Malign (malai'n), v. Forms: 5 malyngno, 

5- 6 -ygno, 5-7 -igne, 6 Sc. malligne, malyng, 

6- 7 Sc. maling, 6- malign, [a. OF. malignier., 
maliner to plot, deceive, ad. L. vialign-dre to do 
or contrive maliciously, f. maligims Malign a."] 

+1. mlg. To speak evil, inveigh {agai/ist). Obs. 

1426 Lydg. in Pol. Poems (Rolls] II. 135 .Ageins which 
noman may maligne, But that he stondiih in the veray 
ligne, ..as descendid is Of the stok and blode of .seint 
Lowys, — - De Guil. Pilgr. 203gi And who that euere ageyn 
malygnes, They be hut markys [etc.]. 1526 Pitgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1531) 223 Luther and his adherentes, that moost 
of all maligneth agaynst this present article. 1549 Compl, 
Scot. iv. 30 Parchance sum inuyful detrakkers vil maling 
contrar me, sayand that [etc.]. 

^• 2 . To entertain malice or ill-will. Const. 
againsiy at. Obs. 

• X494 Fabyan* Chron. v. c.vxiv. 103 Euer after they ma- 
lygned agaync 'I’hcodobc.-t. 1530 Palscb. 632/1, I malygne 
agaynst one, I beare hym malyce. X577“S7 Holinshed 
Chron. HI. 865/1, I nothing maligne for that you haue 
doone to me. 1653 C. B. Stapylton Herodian xvii. 142 
Maligning much at this her Daughters Honour, 
i* 3 . To plot; to contrive Obs. 

1430-40 Lydg. Bochas ix. i. (1494) E vb, Wh.an any king- 
dom fyli in rebellyon Or gan malygne ageyn rome toun. 
<1x450 PastonLctt. 1.^6 Hugh Wy thorn hath said he wold 
be in rest and peese wuh me, and not to maligne aga^-n me 
othepvisc than Inwe and right wold. 1494 Fabyan Chron. 
V. cii. 77 Thyse .it, Bretherne newely maligned agayn theyr 
neuwe Theodobert,..and entendyd by theyr malyce to by- 
reue hym of the Lordshyp of Austracy, 1539 Cromw’ell in 
Merriman Lr/e ^ Lett, si Jnn. (igos) 1 1 . 16S The said bishop 
.. coniynually studycth and mahgnelh, howe he might an- 
noye or greve hym. <t 1578 Lindesxy (Pitscottie) Chron. 
Scot.K'^. T. S.) 11,85 They.. still maIHgnitaganis the quene. 


f 4 . irans. To regard with hatred or bitter dislike. 
Also, to resent, take amiss. Ohs, 

25x3 More Rich. ///\yks. 37/xTheQueeneand the Lordes 
of her bloode whiche highlye maligned the kynges kinred. 
2560 Becon Catec/t. Wks. 1564 I. 411 b, S. Stephen.. did so 
litle malign his enemies, that he did not only frely forgeue 
them, but healsopraj'ed vnto GodTor them, a 1594 Kyd Sp. 
Trag. ni. ii. 34 What cause had they Horatio to maligne ? 
2604 R, Cawdhey Table a iph., Maligne, to hate, with pur- 
pose to hurl. 16x1 Steed Theai. Gt. Brit. xlvi. (1614) 92/1 
The people cf Dublin sent for him. and made him their 
king, which Mure<ard King of Ireland maligning raised 
war. 1662 Stiu.incfl. Orig. Sacr, 11. i. § 4 Can we think that 
a Nation and religion .so maligned as the Jewish were, 
could have escaped discovery, if [etc.!. 2667 South Twelve 
Serm. (1697) 11 . 35 An ungrounded, odious, detestable In- 
terest, so heanilj', and so justly maligned. 

1 5 . To regard with envy ; to gnidge, begrudge. 

Very frequent during the 17th c. 

1590 Nashe Almond for Parrat 3 Didst thou so muche 
malign the successeful thriuings of the Gospell, that thou 
shouldst filche thyselfe. .into our gouernementV 1594 Kvd 
Cornelia rv’.ii.ys And rendring thanks to heauen as we goe, 
For brideling those that dyd inaUgne our glory, Lets to the 
CapitqlJ. 1 S 99 Karluyt P<y'. 11 . 1.285 The King of Spaine, 

. . maligning the quiet trafique which they vsed to and in 
the dominions. .vnder the obedience of the Great ’I'urke, 
had [etc.]. x6ix Bible Ecclus. xlv. 18 Strangers conspiied 
together against him, and maligned (Gr. tfnAwooi J him in 
the wildernesse. 1638 H. Shirley Mart. Souldier iii. iv. 
in Bullen O. PI. J. 218 No, no; ihe envious Gods Maligne 
our happinesse. 2645 Milto.n Coins!. Wks. [1847) 228/2 
This ociious fool.. maligning that anything should be spoke 
or understood above his own genuine baseness. x6S3 H* 
CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. Ivi. 220 They reap no benefit by 
their maligning the prosperity of others. 2706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), To Malign, to envy; as To malign one's Happiness. 
t b. fig. Obs. 

x6ot ?Marston Pastjuil Sf ICath. li. 165 But now no more, 
bright day malings our loue. 16x3 Purcmas Pilgrimage ni. 

I. 288 The scarcitie of wood and water, xvith the bnrrennesse 
of the Soyle . . shew how it is maligned of the Elements. 
x66t Boyle Style 0/ Script. (1675) 87 T'hose Grounds, 
whose Surface bears no Fruit-Trees, (too much malign’d by 
the Arsenical and resembling fumes). 

6 - To Speak ill of (one), to traduce, slander. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. 1. § 189 He was always ma- 
ligned and persecuted by those who were of the Calvinian 
faction. 2718 ffitertainer'^o. 30.205 He is represented as 
a Tyrant and his Ministers malign’d of Persecution, a 2758 

J. Edwards Hist ReJempt. iii. ii. (X793) 330 No religion 
ever was so maligned, age after age. 2831 Brewster Aeiv- 
ion {18^3) II. XV, 47 Tlie party who had first diV.urbed the 
tranquillity of science by m.aligning its most disiinguished 
ornament. 2882 Miss Bradoo.n Ml. Royal JI. x. 238, I 
don’t want^ to malign a man who has treated me with ex- 
ceptional kindness and cordiality. 

Malignance (malrgnans). [f. Malign.vnt a. : 
see -ANCE.] = Malign.incv. 

2641 Milton Ch. Govt. ii. in. Wks. 1851 III. 171 The 
minister, .speeds him betimes to overtake that dilTus'd ma- 
lignance with some gentle potion of admonishment. 2743 
Fielding y. IPlld 111. x, They discharge all their ma- 
lignance outwardly. 1804 Anna Skwako Lett. (18x1) VI. 
157 Its satire, which gratifies human malignance. 1895 
Chamb, yrttl, Xll. 696/2 This is on a piece with Brant 
Dalton’s cowardly malignance toward one who is fighting 
for him. 

Malignancy (mali*gnansi). [f. Malign AXT u. : 
see -ANCi’,] The quality of beingf malignant. 

1 . Disaffection to rightful authority. Obs. exc. 
//fst. as the hostile designation for sympathy with 
the royalist cause. (Cf. M.vlignakt B.) 

2644 (.title) Medicine for Malignancy: or Parliament Fill 
.Serving to Purge out the Malignant humours of men dis- 
affected to the Republic. 1645 in Greenshields Amuils 
Lesmahagow(\%li^ 153 The I^dy Marquesse of Dougla.sse, 
..being gravely examined aneiit her inalignancie and ob- 
stinate continewance in the profession of poperic. 2647 
May Hist. Part. ir. j. 3 The malignancy, which at that 
time began to appear in people. X649 Milton AV/fw. ix. 
Wks. 1851 III. 404 Many of the Lords and some few of 
the Commons, either intic’d away by the King, or overaw’d 
by the sence of thir own Malignancy not prevailing, de- 
.serted the Parlament. x66o Burney Kcp 5 , Awpot' Ep. Ded. 
(1661) 2 Each holy te.xt that mentioned a king, was then 
a note of Malignancy. 

2 . Of a disease, morbid growth, etc. (Cf. 
Malignant A. 2.) 

2685 Evelyn Mrs. Godolphin 148 There now appearing 
a kind of Erisypulus..tbe malignancy grew desperate. X706 
Phillips fed. Kersey), Malignancy, malignant Nature or 
Quality ; as The Malignancy 0/ a Fcaver. 2724 De Foe 
blem. Cavaliert.iZyci) 26 Aslow,.fever..turned to a burning 
malignancy. 2826 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5} 
202 It cannot be cured without an operation ; but it is quite 
free from malignancy. 7898 J. Hutchi.vso.n in Arch. Snrg. 
IX. 295 The tumour .. was .. so suggestive of malignancy 
that amputation xvas contemplated. 

3 . Malign or baleful character; unpropitiousness ; 
noxiousness, deleteriousness. 

2601 Shaks. Tivel. H. ii. i. 4 My starres shine darkely 
ouer me ; the malignancie of my late, might perhaps dis- 
temper yours. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, v. 11701) rtrqf-z 
Jupiter [is placed] next Saturn, to abate his Malignancy'. 
2727 Swift U'hat passed in London Wk*^ 2755 111 . J. 287 
'Ihere might be a pestilential malignancy m the air, oc- 
casioned by the comet. 

4 . Malignant or intensely malevolent disposition ; 
envenomed hostility; desire to inflict injury or suf- 
fering. 

2640 Howell DodoneCs Grtn^e i«9 His eldest Graff .suc- 
ceeded him a while In Royall favour; but he quickly fell, 
by the malignancie of great ones. 2683 Dryden Li/e 
Plutarch 43 The mecr malignancy of a spirit delighted 


naturally in mischief. 2706 Refiex. upon Ridicule ygry Pene. 
tration gives her more artifice and malignancy. 1782 Eliz. 
Blower Geo. Bateman III. 1x8 The malignancy of dis- 
appointed playwrights. 2856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) 1 . i. 
27 A war unequalled in history for its fierce and determined 
malignancy. 1897 Mary Kingsley IF. Africa 505 If a 
man were., shot with an arrow, the cause of death is clearly 
the malignancy of the person using the.se weapons. 

5 . An instanceof malignancy; a malignant quality. 

2652 Bp Hall Myst. Godl. § 7. 34 O Saviour, abundantly 
justified in the spirit against all the malignancies of men and 
Devils ! 2672 Grew Idea Philos. Hist. 8 Whatm.ay 

best correct their Malignancies, or inforce their Virtues. xCdg 
Bi’SHnxll Worn. Sufirage vii. 14 1 They let in also little 
malignancies that are poisonous. \8ggDaily News 29May 
8/5 '1 he merits of whose members compensate for the ma- 
lignancies of their [golf] course. 

Malignant (mali'grant),tz. and sh. [ad. late 
L. lualig/iani-emy pr. pple. of inalig/iare, -art to 
do mischief, injure maliciously (see Malign v.). 
Cf, OF. malignant. 

Sense i is derived from the use of vialignanies in the Vul- 
gate as the rendering of Heb. iiPriC-tm, pr. pple. 

of yTrx here^^ to do evil (to) : see DIalign v. Senses 2-4 
represent uses of the L. malignusi see Malign a.] 

A. at//. 

f 1 . Disposed to rebel against God or against 
constituted authority; disaffected, malcontent. Obs. 

The church malignant a patristic designation for the 
followers of antichrist, often applied by the early Protestants 
to the Church of Rome. Cf. f*. eglise matignante in Code- 
froy. (Alluding to Ps. xxvfrj. 5, Vulg. ecclesiam malignan. 
Hum, Eng. Bible ‘ the congregation of euill doers ’.) 

*S 42 ''S Brinklow Lament. (1874) 216 Your other brethern 
of the Komishe churches, or church malygnanL 2548 Udall 
Erasm. Par, Pref. to Rdr., Whosoeuer is not of an extreme 
malignaunt stomake against the due settjmg forth of Goddes 
woojde. 1553 Kennedy Compend. Tract, in IVodrtnv See. 
Misc. (2844) X15 The Kirk malignant. <*1563 Becon God's 
IVord Man's Inv. Wks. 2563 III. 394 Mans inueniion is 
the execrable rule of the children of Satans kingdome. that 
is, of y* Church malignant. 2604 Shaks. 0 th. v, ii. 353 In 
Aleppo once, Wheie a malignant, and a Turbond-Turke 
Beate a Venetian, and traduc’d the State, 1622 Bp. Moun- 
TACU Diatribx 312, 1 have good cause to ranke you with 
the formost of those malignant ones. 2659 J. Arrowsmith 
Chain Priuc, 173 Logicians say of this particle Not, that it 
is of a malignant nature ; Divines know that the malignant 
Church is much built up by such negatives. 

ahsol, 1778 Bp. Lowth Transl. Isaiah xxix. 24 (ed. 12) 
54 The malignant [A.V. They that murmured] shall attend 
to instruction. 2846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric, (ed. 4) 

1, p. xvii, Excesses in which the malignant indulged under 
the guise of patriotism [c 2832], 

b. spec. Applied between 1641 and 1660 by the 
supporters of the Parliament and the Common- 
wealth to their adversaries. (See B. b.) 

2642 Remons/r. Si. A'fngd. 22 The unexpected recon- 
ciliation was mo.st acceptable to all the Kingdome, except 
to the malignant partie^ whereof the Archbishop and the 
Earle of Si[r]afrord being heads, they and their faction 
begun [etc.]. Ibid. 24 7 'hus with Eliah, we are called bj- 
this niaiignant party the troublers of the State. 2642 J. 
M[arsh 3 a rgt cone, blilitia 28 'I’he Parliament defend the 
king and kingdom; and the malignant party use all their 
skill to make both miserable. 1659 Clarke Papers (Ctimd^n) 
IV. 169 Mannaged wholly by the Cavaleere Malignant 
parlj*. 1708 Swift Sacrant. Test Wks. 1755 II. i. 133 In 
those times, when the church of England was malignant. 

c. In 1642 Charles 1 reLorted the application of 
the epithet upon the Parliamentary party. 

1642 Chas, I Sp. 27 Sept, in Rnshw. Hist. Coll, (1721) V. 

21 How I have been dealt with by a Powerful malignant 
Party in this Kingdom, whose Designs are no less than to 
destroy my Person and Crown. 2642 Diclar. Lords 4- Com. 
ibid. 42 Whereas the Parliament, under the Name of a 
Malignant Party, is charged with an Endeavour to. .corrupt 
the Allegiance of the King’s Subjects. 

2 . Of a disease : Characterized by extreme viru- 
lence; exceptionally contagious or infections. 
Now chiefly used as the distinctive epithet of a 
definite variety of a disease, as in malignant 
chole/‘a, malignant small-pox, etc. 

Malignant growth, tumour', in mod. use applied to car- 
cinomata and sarcomata, forming a class ‘characterized by 
their rapidity of growth, .. by the exien-ion to iJie lym- 
phatic glands,and by their recurrence in situ and in distant 
organs after removal ' (Syd. Soc. Lcxl\. 

2563 Skcyne The Pest Aiij, Quhilk is generit within vs, 
or of vther causis [than the air] is callit ane Malignant feuer. 
1601 SHMts.Airs IVelliui. 1 14 Hestnng your high Afaiesi/e 
is loucht With that malignant cause. x6o8 Topskll Ser- 
pents (1658J 629 The malignant symptomes were all evacu- 
ated. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Malignant^ Disease, is 
that which rages more vehemently, and continues longer 
than its Nature seems to incline. Ibid. s.v. Tumour, il(a- 
lignant Tumours, those that are always accompany 'd with 
extraordinary and dreadful Symptoms. ai'j'jS R. James 
Diss. Fevers (1778) 130 That species of sore '“qli,’'' 

ridiculously called malignant. 2799 Med. 5 'r'wA 1 1 . 499 ^ 
malignant small-pox, which prevailed, during 
2804 Abernethv Snrg. Obs. 45 The wound degeneraied n 
a malignant ulcer. xZoj-z6 S. Cooper First Line A 

{ed. 5) 60 The malignant or gangrenous cryM^las- *073 

T. H. Green Introd. Pathol, (ed. 21 xcS The 
perties of a tumour may manifest '*2 jj* 

tissues immediately adjacent to It or.. in mor P , * 

Ibid. 157 ‘Cancerous’ and ^malignant ' h^e come u> be 
regarded by many as synonj'mous terns. A al-o as 

malignant growths in the family. 
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b. ahsoL A malignant fever. 

182s Good Study Med. (ed. 2) II. 264 It is the fehris 
£a5tric<hitervosa of Professor Frank, who justly regards it 
as an intense variety of the ordinary autumnal malignant 
of temperate climates. 

3. Having an evil influence. Chiefly Astrol, and 
•with reference to magical agencies = Malign 
( whence iransf, in malignant aspect). Formerly 
also of material substances, plants, etc. : Poisonous, 
deleterious. 

1591 Shaks. I Hen. K/, iv. v. 6 O malignant and ill- 
boading Starres, — Two Gent. in. i. 238 No more : vnles 
the next word that thou speak'st Haue some malignant 
power vpon my life. 1608 D. T. T[uvil] Ess. Pol. <5* ^lor. 
21 b, The malignant aspect of any person in authority to- 
wards his inferiour, is thought a sufficient warrant for euerj» 
man to wrong him. 1654 Bramhall Just I'ind. vL (1661) 
146 Where the influence of Religion is malignant. 1667 
Miltos P. L. X. 662 Taught the fixt Thir influence malig- 
nant when to showre. 2691 Ray Creation i. (1692) 103 The 
noxious and malignant Plants. 2692 — Disc, in (1732) 106 
lilelted Snow which gives it [the water] that malignant 
Quality. 2704 Swift Batt. Bks. Wks, 2752 I. 210 An atra- 
mentous Quality of most malignant Nature was seen to 
distil from his Lips. 2752 Young Brothers i. i, A comet, 
with malignant blaze, Denouncing ruin. 1756 BuRKC_K«/rf, 
JVdt. Soc. Wks. I. 70 The close vapour of these malignant 
minerals. 2765 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. I. 150 A witch 
. . charged with having . . a malignant touch. 1799 Camp- 
bell Pleas. Hope i. 34 Every woe. Shot from malignant 
Stars to earth below. 1822 Good Study Med. 11. 22 1 Attended 
by nurses or midwives, who had previously attended the 
latter [i. e. puerperal patients] without .sufficiently changing 
their malignant dress. 1876 Freeman Nonn. Conq. V. xxiv. 
381 The malignant genius of Flambard. tSSyRusKiNPr^- 
teriia II. 38 The bise, now first letting one feel what ma- 
lignant wind could be. 

absol. 1800 Coleridge Piccolont. i. ii. This is your Venus ! 
and the sole malignant [orig. dtr Male/icHs\ The only one 
that harmeth you, is Doubt. 

4. Characterized by malignity or intense ill-will; 
keenly desirous of the suifering or misfortune of 
another, or of others generally. 

1592 tr. yxtnius on Rev. ix. 3 The malignant spirits 

invading the world. 2594 Shaks. Rich. ///, ii. ii. 52 Two 
Mirrors of his Princely semblance, Are crack’d in pieces, by 
malignant death. 16x3 — Hen. F///, i. ii. 141 His\yill is 
most malignant, and it stretches Beyond you to your friends. 
1625 Bacon Envy (Arb.) 513 Cams Enuy, was the 

more vile, and Malignant, towards his brother Abel. 1667 
Milton P. L. xn. 538 So shall the World goe on. To good 
malignant, to bad men benigne. 2752 Johnson Rambler 
No. 87 ? I* An author cannot. .be often suspected of any 
malignant intention to insult his readers with his know- 
ledge or his wit. 2778 Johnson in Boswell Life (1831) IV. 
240 An old gentleman who was absolutely mahgnanL 
He really wished evil to others, and rejoiced at it. 2702 
Burke Lett.^ (1344) 111. 368 It is full of the 

most malignant insinuations. x865 Dk. Argyll Reign Law 
vi. (1871) 278 The loving may become malignant : the simple- 
minded may become suspicious. 2897 Mary Kingsley JK. 
Africa 505 beath was alwaj’S the consequence of the action 
of some malignant spirit. 

fb. Wickedly disposed, obstinately criminal. 
2784 CowpER Task n. 15C But where all Stand chargeable 
with guilt,. .God. .May punish, if He please, the less, to 
warn The more malignant. • 

B. sb. One who is disaffected towards rightful 
authority, a malcontent, f In early use also: One 
who is ill-disposed toward true religion. 

2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. il. § 4 There are of these wise 
malignants some, who have vouchsafed it [religion] their 
marvellous favourable countenance. 1627 Hales Serin. 29 
Diverse malignants there are, who He in wait to espie where 
our reasons on which we build are weake. 2716 Addison 
Freeholder No. 8 F 2 One may .. discover, among the 
Malignants of the Sex, a face that seems to have been natur- 
ally designed for a Whig lady.. .Would the pretty Malcon- 
tent be persuaded to love her King and Country, it would 
[etc.]. 2776 Trumrull in Sparks Corr. Atner. Rev. (1853) I. 
269 Our internal malignants may be permitted to do many 
injurious and insidious things. 1862 Merivale Rom. Emp. 
(1865) VII. lix. 243 Once more he charged Josephus to sum- 
mon the malignants. 1884 J. Colborne Hicks Pasha 215 
It is suggested to us by the Egyptian officers that these 
woods arc full of malignants. 

b. Used by opponents as a designation for a 
member of the party which supported Charles I 
against the Parliament; a Royalist, Cavalier. Also, 
in religious sense, applied by Puritans and Cove- 
nanters to their ecclesiastical adversaries. (The 
two applications are often coincident.) Now.^2jA 

2642 CiiAS. I Declar. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1721) V. 76 
That to be a Traitor (which is defined, and every IMan 
understands) should be no Crime; and to be called a Ma- 
lignant (which no Body knows the Meaning oQ should 
be Ground enough for close Imprisonment? 2642-3 Earl 
OF N nwcASTLE ibid. 134 The second Charge xs, That 

my Army consists of Papists and other ^ialignants. 2644 
QUARLF.S Barnabeu B. 12S His studied prayers shew him 
to be a high iiialignant. 1644 Weekly Intell. No. 68. 548 
The country is full of Malignants. 2651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 
233, I undertake, .to defend the. .Dominion of my Lord, 
whose name is King of Kings ..(not oncly the greatest of 
Kings, as some Malignants do interpret it, as if others were, 
though lesser, yet not subordinate). 1670 — Cure Ck. Dh. 
Pref. II. § 6 He was no Malignant nor intended \o gird at 
Godlinc.s.s. 2743 J, Glas Treat.Lords Sufper ii. iii. 34 The 
holy One of God p.a.ssed for a Deceiver and a Samaritan, 
or malignant. 2874 Grf.es Short Hist. vlii. § xo. 567 Catho- 
lics .and ‘Malignants*, as tliose whohad fought for the King 
Vere called, were alone excluded from the franchise. 
XiSali^nautly (maU'guanlli), adv. [f. M.vlig- 
JTAN'T a. + -LT -.] In a malignant manner. 


. 2606 Warner A lb. Eng’, xvu ci- 401 Nor beate we here ma- 
lignantly at sacred Beauties Luster. 2607 Shaks. Cor. 11. iii. 
291 If he should still malignantly remaine Fast Foe toih' 
Plebeij, 2634 SiR T. Herbert Trav.Qit [One tree] I tasted 
of, which.. malignanllj» bit and wronged mymouth and lips. 
2745 W. Tho.mpson Sickness i. ^37 Malignantly delighted, 
dire Disease Surveys the glittering pest, and grimly smiles. 
2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. IV. 50 Her powers of 
seduction and intimidation were malignantly extolled, 
b. In the manner of a malignant. 

164s Answ. Prynne's Quest. Ck. Govt, in Prynne Irish 
Discov. Wand. Blazing Stars 42 The greatest part. .are 
thought to be Popishly or Malignantly inclined. 

t Malrgnantness. Obs.-" [f. MAtlG^,'A^T a. 

+ -NESS.] =MAnONAKCY. 

2727 Bailey vol. II, MaUgnanincss^ hurtfulness, mis- 
chievousness, malignant nature or quality, ill-will. 

XSalignation (mjelign<?i*Jon). Also 5 malig- 
nacion, malynacyon. [n. of action f. late L, 
nialigndrex see Malign ».J 
fl. Feeling of dislike or ill-will. Obs. 

£2470 Harding Citron, vi. i. So stronge then was this 
generacion None durst it noye for theyr malignacion. c 2485 
Digby Myst. (1882) in. 128 pat..ony moteryng a3ens me 
make with malynacyon. 
t 2. ?A malefic incantation. Ohs. 

1652 tjkis\.v.Magastrom. 269Carpocrates. .used, .maligna- 
tions, inductions, ilHctations, &c. 

3. The action of maligning or slandering, rare. 
2836 Mrs. Gore Mrs. Amtytage HI. 21 Mrs. Armytage 
. .suffered him to proceed with his malignatlons. 2843 G. S. 
Faber Sacr. Calend. Prophecy (1844I I. p. xvi, An Extensive 
Suppression of Evidence which stood opposed to the author’s 
purpose of mallgnation. 

tMaligne. Obs. Forms; 5 malyguy, ma- 
lynge, malyngne. [a. OF. tnaligiie sb., f. maligtte 
Malign a.] Malice, wickedness. 

a 1460 Gregory's Chron. in Hist. Coll. Citizen Lend. 
(Camden) 125 Welle and trewly whythe owte any fraude or 
malygny {Chron. in yuHns B. i reads malengjTie], Ibid. 
ISO With owte fraude, desepsyon, and majynge. 0485 
Digby Myst. (28821 iii. 720 pat we may com to your blysse 
gloryfyed from malyngne. 

SXaligner (malsi-nai'). Also 5 malyngnour. 
[f. Malign v. + -ebI.} One who maligns, in various 
senses of the vb. ; one who bears ill-will {obs .) ; 
a traducer, slanderer. 

^2423 Found. St, Bartholomew's (E.E.T.S.) 26 [He] 5aue 
sharpe sentence ajenste contrary malyngnours. 2326 Pi/gr. 
'Per/. (W. de W. 2531) 218 b, 1 have hated the congregacyon 
of maligners ( = Ps. xxv, 27 Vulg. eeclesiam maliptantium]. 
c 2557 Abp. Parker Ps. xxxvH. 102 Maligners all shall haue 
a mil, They shall be all deepe rooted out. [Cf. Vulgate: 
gut malignantury exterminabuniur.\ 2622 Bp. Mountacu 
DiatHhx^ 483 Maligners at, and detayners of the (Church- 
Portion in Tithes. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 111. xi. 86 
A most crafty fellow and his ancient Maligner. 2742 
Richardson Pamela IV. 220 In a better Sense I speak it 
than the Maligner spoke it of Job. 2889 Sat.^ Ret', 23 Mar. 
335/1 He might handle the maligners of quiet women and 
men as they deserve. 

Malignify (mali'gnifai), w. rare. \f.L.ma- 
Hgn-iis malign + -Jicare-. see -FV.] irntts. To 
render malign. 

1613 Jackson Creed i. xxx. § 4. 206 Stubbornenesse is but 
a strong hope malignified, or..growne wilde and out of 
kinde. 2638 Chillingw. Retig. Prvt. i. Answ. Pref. § 29 As 
they [errors] were qualified or malignified iviih good or bad 
circumstances. 1829 Soothe:y Sir T. More I. 258 So dread- 
ful are the effects of a strong faith malignified. 

IHali’gliing, ///. rt. [f. Malign + 

That maligns (see the vb.). 

CI42S Found. St. Bartholomciv s (E. E. T. S.) 49 The 
malignyng ennemy went bisway. 1687 Shadwell yuvcnal 
X, 171 Vows from the maligning Gods obtein’d. 1871 R. 
Ellis tr. Catullus v. 2 Sour severity, tongue of eld ma- 
ligning. 

t ^ali’g'uious, a. Cbs, rarc^^. [f- Maligna. 
+ -lous. Cf. It. malignoso.'] Of malicious speech. 
2578 Florio zst Frnites Ep. Ded., Being bold under your 
honours patronage to shield me with defence against such 
carping, blustering, and malignious tongues. 

3VIaligllity (mali'gniti). Also 4 malignites, 
malygnitee, 6 malygnyte, lualignite, malyg- 
nitie, 7 malignitie. [a. OF. malignitiy ad. L. 
maligjiitds, f. mallgntts Malign a. : see -ity.] 

1. Wicked and deep-rooted ill-will or hatred; 
intense and persistent desire to cause suffering to 
another person ; propensity to this feeling. 

C2386 Chaucer T*. F439 Thanne comth malignitee 
thurgh which a man anoyeth his neighebor priuely. 1533-4 
Act 25 Hen. V/IIf c. 22 Persons.. whiche beare malice and 
malignite to al the kinges procedinges in the said deuorse. 
1593 R. Harvey Philnd. 17 Jcalousie and malignity are 
two blinde guids. 2611 Bible TransL Pref. f 3 Neither is 
there any likelihood, that enuie and malignitie died, and 
were buried wHth the ancient. 1642 Rentonsir. St. Kingd. 

3 The Commons., do yet finde an abounding Malignity, 
and opposition in those parties, and factions, who have 
been the cause of those evils. 1775 Johnson Let. to Mrs, 
Thrale 21 July. There arc few things that are worthy of 
anger, and still fewer that can justify malignity. 2797 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Italian iv. (1826) 25 A dark malignity oyerspre.ad 
the features of the monk. 2803 Wellington Jn ()urw. 
Desp. (2837) II. 300 The falsehood and malignity of the 
charge. 1818 Hazlitt Eng. Poets iii. (1870) 84 Satan is 
not the principle of malignity, or of abstract love of evil. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. I. 87 He. .felt towar^ those 
whom he had deserted that peculiar malignity which has, 
in all ages, been characteristic of apostates.^ 2862 Stanley 
ye^.v, C/t. (1877) I. v. 92 Hb flight is occasioned rather by 
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the malignity of his countrj'men than by the enmity of the 
Egyptians. 

b. pi. Malignant feelings or actions. 
a 2529 Skelton Col. Cloute 542 Raylynge haynously And 
dysda)’nously Of preestJy dygnytes, But thejr maij'gnyies. 
2607 Carpenter Plaine Plans Plough 222 Nor would the 
Diuell .. surcease .. his cursed malignities against Christ. 
1861 Holland Less. Life xv. 220 If they.. clothe these black 
malignities in silken phrases we hear them with a certain 
kind of pleasure. 

2. Wickedness, heinonsness. arch. 

1534 More Comf agst. Trib. ii. Wks. 1299/2 We.. are 
consumed & wasted & come to nought in our malygnliie. 
2654 Bramhall fust Vind. iii. {1661). 33 A_ title, .laid aside 
by Protestants, not so much for any malignity that mtis in it, 
as for the ill sounds sake. 1684 Contcmpl. St. Plan n. 
(1699) -35 great is the Malignity of a Mortal Sin. 1702 
Eng. Thcophrast. 180 We imitate the good outofemuli^tion, 
and the bad out of our natural corruption and malignity. 
2860 Pusf.v il/iw. Proph. 278 The more God reveals to any, 
what He Is, ..the more utter malignity it is., to have indeed 
said to Him, ‘ On Thy terms I will have none of Thee 

3. Noxiousness, deleteriousness. arch. 

1605 Timme Quersit. i. .xv. 77 Coagulated salts or tartar., 
doe reach to the uppermost degree of their malignity. 16x7 
Moryson Itin. 1. 250 They say, that the Owes of the Sea 
doe here much increase the malignitie of the aire. 2626 
Bacon S^lva § 74, 1 conceive that Opium and the like, make 
the Spirits flie rather by Malignity, than by Cold. 2656 
Evelyn Diary (2850) I. 316 Cinders . . deprived of their 
sulphur and arsenic malignity. 2705 Addison Italy 230 The 
Sides of the Grotto are mark'd with Green, as high as the 
Malignity of the Vapour reaches. 2712 — Spect. No. 457 f 3 
The Lady Blast. .has such a particular Malignity in her 
Whisper, that it blights like an Easterly Wind. 2707-12 
Mortimer Hush. (1722) I. 251 Some propose to Macerate 
them [acorns] in Water first, to extract their Malignity. 1777 
Bukke Lett, to Sheriffs of Bristol Wks. III. 136 The other 
[statute] (for a partial suspension of the Habeas Cotpus) 
appears to me of a much deeper malignity, 1858 Hawthorne 
Ir. ^ It. Note~Bks. (1872) 1. 54 The atmosphere certainly has 
a peculiar quality of malignity. 

4. Of diseases or wounds : Malignant character, 
malignancy. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. iii. 73 Wounds which 
are made with weapons excited by the Loadstone, contract 
a malignity, and become of more difficult cure. 1670 Walton 
Lives III. 225 He fell into a long and sharp sickness,. from 
the malignity of which he was never recovered. ^ 2747 
Berkeley Tttr-zvaferinPlagueVlV^. III. 482 An erysipelas, 
which sheweth a degree of malignity nearest to the plague. 
1759 Robertson Hist, Scot, iv, Wks. 1813 1. 300 The vigour of 
his constitution surmounted the malignity ofhis disease. x8o6 
Pled. yrnl. XV. 311 The natural small-pox, which almost 
every year desolated Mexico and Peru, has lost its malignity 
in those climates, 2865 Cornh. Plag. jCI. 599 Typhus fever 
..has assumed unwonted activity and malignity. 2897 
Allbuit's Sysi. Pled. IV. 836 Early implication of neigh- 
bouring portions of the larynx . . points to malignity, 

Malignly (mabi'nli), adv. [f. Malign a. + 
-ly -.] In a malign manner. 

1, With malicious or evil intention. 

2543 Bale Yet a Course Rom. Fox 52 Soche are euermore 
! the vnworthye wayes of thys worlde, malygnelye to blame 
i menne for ther wele doynge. 2670 Milton Hist. Eng, v. 
Ethehoolf^Xi^ Eastern and worst part was malignly afforded 
to the Fattier. 2737 Pope Hor. F.pist. 11. i. 339 Yet lest you 
think I. .praise malignly Arts I cannot reach, Let me [etc.]. 
2742 Shenstonb yudgm. Hercules 217 Her thoughts, to 
other’s charms malignly blind. 1876 G. Meredith Beauch. 
Career II. v. 74 The object malignly called the Briton. 
2B81 Mrs. C. Praed/^oAV^^/*. II. 36 The old man chuckled 
malignly. 

2. Unpropitiously, perniciously. 1828 in Webster. 
Malignment (mabi'nment). rare. [f. Ma- 
lign V. -MENT.] The act of maligning. 

2885 Century Plag. XXX. 675 That recrimination and 
malignment of motive. 

t Mali’guons, a. Obs. rare—^. [f. L. malign- 
tts Malign flr, + -ous.] = Malignant. 

1610 BARROL’Cif Plel/i. Physick^. xi. (2627) 294 It mightilj’ 
discusseth the malignous .liumour which exciteth the Car- 
buncle. 

II Malik (mseflik). [Arab. (sHU mdlik, pr. pple. 
of malaka to possess, rule.] The chief or head- 
man of a village or other community in parts of 
India and Central Asia, 

2855 H. H. V'’iLSON Gloss, yudic. Rev. Terms, Pfalik , . . 
a master, an owner,, .or a person having a beneficial and 
hereditary interest in the revenue paid by the cultivators, 
and responsible to the government for its share ; hence con- 
sidered applicable, in Bengal, to Zamindars, and in the 
north-west provinces to the head man of a village. 1897 
Daily Nexus 14 June 5/7 Two maliks were sent aliead by 
him to Maizar. 2901 Scotsman ii ^lar. 9/1 Government 
has been giving a good round sum to the Maliks yearly. 

Hence (j Malikana (mrelika'na), a pension or re- 
taining fee paid to an Indian chief or headman. 

1846 H. H. Wilson Brit. India II. 240 He was accordingly 
allowed to reside at Puri,, .upon a yearly maiikana. • 

Malilla, malillio, variant forms of Manille. 
Malincolia, -coly(e,obs. ff. Melancholia,-ly. 
Malincolyous, obs. form of Melanciiolious. 
Mal-vnflnence. [See Mal-.] Evil influence. 
X793 Anna Seward Lett. (xSxx) III. 127 'I’hc mal-influence 
upon your nerves from marine damps. 2796 Ibid, IV. 289 
The mal-infiuence of a violent cold. 2822 De Quincey Cen- 
Jess. App. 199 Opium. .having left the body weaker.. and 
thus predisposed to any mal-influcnce whatever. 

t Mal-info-rfcuned, ///. a. Obs. [f. Mal- -h 
(?) Knfoktune V. + -edI.J lll-foi tuned. 

147s Bk. Noblesse (KoKh.) 17 The male-infortuned Journey 
at Bougee. (Cf. Male-joukm:y.] 
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ISIaling, obs. f. Mailing Sc., Malign v. 
Malingen, variant of Malengin Ods. 
3VIaling*cr(maIi'gg3j),^. [/. F. sickly, 

ailing (formerly ‘sore, scabbie, ouglie, loathsome’, 
Cotgr.) ; of obscure origin,] znfr» To pretend 
illness, or to produce or protract disease, in order 
to escape duty; said cs/>, of soldiers and sailors, 
i8zo E. T. Luscosibe Fraci, Ohs. Means Prcserzu Heallht 
Sold. 88 Formerly, it was ulcers of the legs, which were 
most usually produced by artificial means by soldiers., 
disposed to malinger. 1844. Macaulay Ess., Chatham, Some 
were half inclined to suspect that he was, to use a military 
phrase, malingering. 187s Browning jxxvi, Be sick 
by stealth, Nor tralfic with disease— malingering in health I 
1899 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. VII. 150 The question comes to 
be, whether the patient.. is malingering- 

Malingei’er (maii'^garai). [f. Malinger k. 
+ -EB 1.] One who malingers. 

1785 Grose DicU Vitlg. Ton^ic, Malingeror^ a military 
term for one who under pretence of sickness evades bis duly, 
1843 Gavin Feigned <5- Factitious Dis. 13 Soldiers and sailors 
feigning disease are commonly designated as malingerers or 
skulkers. 1899 Allhutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 157 The crew 
of incapables and malingerers who infest our hospitals, our 
asylums, and our gaols. 

Malingering (mali-ggarig), --M. id. [See 
-ingI.] The action of the verb IMalikoer. 

1862 T. J. Graham PracL Med. 602 There are three con- 
ditions from which it is important to distinguish it— from 
apoplexy, from hysteria, and. .from malingering. 3899 AH' 
butt's Syst. Med. VII. 150 Malingering is generally easily de- 
tected by one who is accustomed to examine nervous cases. 

a. [f. M alingers'. + -ing2.] 

That malingers. 

1865 Carlyle Fredk. Ct, xiv. vili (1872) V. c6i Karl 
Edzard. Prince of East Friesland, long a weak malingering 
creature, died, rather suddenly. 1894 H Buskdrl's 

Pom. 60 [He] mopes about like a m.ilingering lag. 

SGCalingery (mali'qgori). [f. Malinger v. + 
-T.] = Malingering t//'/. 

1847-54 in Webster; and in later Diets. 
3VCali2iOWSkito(iujelinp*vskait). Mtn. [Named 
in 1876 by A. Kaimondi after E. Malinowski^ A 
variety of tetrahedrite, containing lead and silver. 
i88z Dana Man. Mineral. ^ Lithol. (ed. 4) 136. 

tlttal-inteiitionee. Obs^ In quot. male*, 
[ad. F. malSntmiionni, f. znal (see Mal-) + inten- 
/;4J«;;/intentionecl.] An evil-intentioned person. 

<1X734 North Exam. in. vii. § 41 (1740) 532 There was 
another Agent, .qualified to treat with the M^e Intentionees 
in England. 

Malipart, -pert, variant forms of Malapert. 
IVtalipede (msediprd). Zool. [f. mod.L. vidla 
jaw -hped-, pes foot.] Any one of the last two pairs 
of cephalic appendages in the chilopods. 

1883 Packard in Proc. Avter. Phil. Soc, June 201 The 
second pair of malipedes, or last pair of mouth-appendages, 
are the poison fangs. — in Ann. 4- Mag, Nat. Hist. Nov. 
34a We therefore propose the term malipedes.. for the fourth 
and fifth pair of cephalic appendages. 

Hence lyXalipcdal (maU’pfdal),tz. Zi't?/., pertaining 
to the malipedes of chilopods. 

1883 Packard in Proe. Aincr. Phil. Soc. June 201 The 
tergum of the fourth segment, or •second matipeda! segment. 
— in Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. Nov. 343 The ^econd mali. 
pedal tergite. 

11 D/Ialis (mtfklis'). Path. Obs. [mod.L. indlts, 
a, Gr. na\is a disease in horses and asses (the late 
L. malleus ‘glanders’, may perh. be identical). In 
medical Latin, malts has been used as a generic 
term (with various specific designations) for para- 
sitic skin diseases.] = Glanders. 

1607 Topsell Four-/'. Beasts (165S) 60 The IVIalis or 
Glaunders. . .The humors which annoy the body of oxen are 
many. The first is a moist one called Malis, issuing at the 
nose. 

Malis, malisee, variant ff. I^Ialease Obs. 
Malis(e, obs. form of Malice. 

^alism (m^i'liz’m), [f. L. znal-ns bad, evil +■ 
-ISM, after pessimistn.'] The doctrine that tliis 
^vorld is an evil one. 

1883 Edgeworth in Academy 37 Mar. 382/3 Mr. Barlow 
decides in favour of Pessimism, or rather ‘Malisni*, the pre- 
ponderance of evil over good. 1883 H. Good win Sex. Faith 
243 Malism, to use a convenient expression, is acknowledged 
on all hands; while against pessimism [etc.]. 1887 Ckc\'ne 
yob <5- Solomcii SOI Koheleth, though theoretically perhaps 
an optimist, constantly relapses into a more congenial 
'malism*. 1896 Tollemacke /owctl <^r Jowett’s optimism 
Verges on pessimism, or, let us say, his bomsm verges on 
malism. 

lUtalison (mredisan), sb. arch, and dial. Forms : 
4 Tnalisun(e, malysun, malesun, maliscun, 
malescun, malicun, malicoun, 4-5 malysoD(e, 
malisouii(e, 4-6 malysoun, 5-6 inaleso(u)n(e, 6 
malisone,. 7 mallison, 4- malison, [a. OF. 
malcisofi :— L. vialedictidn-em Malediction.] 

1. A curse, malediction. 

<11300 Cursor M, 2051 His malison on ]nim he laid. C1300 
HazHok ^26 Haue he the malisun to-day Of alle h^t cure 
speken may! <7x320 3696, I praie Mahoun par 
fore 3eue he is malicoun. ^3450 Mirour Sahtneioun 5B0 
The malison of cure for-modere shuld tome to benedictlonne. 
2583 Leg. Bf>, St. Attdrois:zS$ Schoendit, And left hirmnli- 
sone, consider. To Lowric, and the land together. 1586 D/tr*- 
hani Depos. (Surtees^ 319 He answered, God’s malison light 
on him, for he haiih beggered me. 1691 Rav Coll. IFerdSt 


Gloss,^ Northankymi. 146 Mallison, q.d. Malediction, v. 
Bennison. 1721 Ramsay^ Lutky Spence xvi, My malison 
light.. On them that drink and dinna pay. 1808 Scott 
Marmion v. xxv, A minstrels malison is said, 2861 Goldw, 
Smith Irish Hist. ^3 Their malison was almost as terrible 
as the curse of a priest. 1865 Kingsley Hertrw. xiii,‘ Fare- 
well, and my malison abide with thee I 

2 . The state or condition of being cursed. Obs, 
c X37S ‘S'c. Ecg. Saints xliii. {Cectle) 277 Sa man, pat ves in 
maij’sone, mycht bar chese lestand benysone. 

3 . diaL A plague, torment. Also ^Yith sb. pre- 
fixed, as cat-malism (see Cat sb. 18), horse-malison 
one who is cruel to horses. (See E. D. D.) 
t l!/£alison (miedisan), v. Sc. Obs. [f, prec, sb.] 
irons. To curse; to pronounce a malediction upon. 

iS38 A King tr. Canisius* Cateeh. in Cath. Tract, (S.T.S.) 
215 To malesone any, by geuing thame to the deuil, in 
visching thame sicknes, deathe or any euill. 1675 in Edgar 
Old Ch. Life Scott. (1885) 273 note, [A woman confessed that 
she] malinsount [another woman]. 

Hffaliss, obs, form of Malice. 

IVCalist (m^ i*list). [f. L. vial-us bad, evil + -1ST.] 
One who holds the doctrine of malism. 

1883 J. W. Barlow Uliim. Pessimism 5 So we see that 
Optimist and Pessimist are no longer suitable names. . ; and 
the positive forms Bonist and Malist would certainly be more 
appropriate. jSStCheyne /oh Solomon 202 Bad as things 
are, he does not believe that the world is getting worse and 
worse, .he is a * inallst *. 

IVCalistic (mali’stik), a. [f. Malist -f- -ic.] 
Pertaining to or favouring malism. 

1896 ToLLCMACfiE yoxvett<j$ After putting side by side the 
boni&tic and maVistic sayings of Jowett- 
3Maliti(o)us, obs. form ofMALiciocs. 
Malivolenee, -ent, -us ; seeM alevolence, etc. 
Malke, obs. form of Mawk. 

IVCalkin, mawMu (mp’kin). Obs. exc. dial. 
Forms : a. 3 lualekin, 4-7 xnalkyn, 5 malkyne, 
6-8 moulkin, 7 maulken, malkine, malking, 
jnol-kin, 4- malkin. 6 luaukyn, mawkine, 
6-9 maukin, 6-8 mauking, 8 Sc. mawking, 
6- mawkiu. [A familiar diminutive of Maiilda, 
Maud (ME. Maalde, Malde) : see -kin.] 

*[‘ 1 . Used as a female personal name; applied 
typically to a woman of the lower classes, esp. in 
various proverbial expressions. Obs. 

c t275 Lutel Sermun 54 in O. E. Misc, i83 Ne 
prude 3ung«men hat luuiek roaUkin, And ^os prude maid- 
enes pat luuiep lanektn. 1362 Lancu P. PI. A. 1. 158 5c 
naue no more movit in masse ne in boures Then Ivlalkyn of 
hire maydenhod that no mon desyreth. 0x386 Chaucer 
Man of Lav/s Prol. yi Itwol nat come agayn with outen 
drede Na moore than wole Malkynes maydenhede Whan she 
hath lost it in hir wantownesse. c 2440 Prom/, Parv. 323/2 
Malkyne, or Mawt, propyr name. -Alaiildis. 1546 J. Hc\’* 
WOOD Prov. (1S6?) 26 Whan I wyJd the any other where to 

f o, Tushe, there was no mo ma^^es but malkyn tho. 1564 
Iartiall Treat. Cross iv. 67 Agoodly reason by S. Mary, 
not much vnlieke to an old mother Maukyns talk. 1579 
Gosson .yc/t. (Arb.) 37 There are more houses then 

ParisheChurches, more maydesthen Maulkin. 160* Breton 
IFond. ‘loorih Hearing {Cxosan) Zfi Holding out her chinne 
and drawing in her month (iyke Malkins olde Maie). 2670 
Ray Prov. 118 There are more maids then maukin, 

tU. The proper name of a female spectre or 
demon. (In 17th. c. app. associated with sense 5a.) 

01207 Rad. dr Cocgeshall Citron. Angl. (RolK) 220-1 
[A spectre in the form of a female child said that it was 
called ‘Malekin ]. 1604 Middleton IFHch ni. iii, Fire. 

Hark, hark, the Catt sings a brave treble in Her owne lan- 
guage. Hec. (going up) Now I goe, now I flie, Malkin my 
.sweete spirit and 1. 1605 Siiaks. Alacb. 1. i. 9, I come, 
Gray-Malkin ! 

fc. --Maid Marian. Obs. 

2629 Fletcher M. Thomas if. ii, You must turnc tippet. 
And suddenly ..Put on the shape of order and humanity, Or 
you must m.irry Malkyn the May Lady. 

2 . An untidy female, esp. a servant or country 
wench ; a slut, slattern, drab ; occas. a lewd woman. 

a, 1585 Warner /J/4 . uFm?". 11. ix, (1612) 41 Euen Carters 
Malkines will disdaine when Centric will digest. 1604 
Middleton Ant 4* Night. To Rdr., None can iusily ex- 
cept at me but some riotous vomiting Kit, or some Gentle- 
man-swallowing Mol-kin. 1607 Shaks. Cor. n. i, 224 The 
Kiichin Malkm pinnes Her richest Lockram 'boot her 
reechie necke. 2652 J. Wright tr. Camus'' Nat, Paradox 
VI. 114, I should bee too long if 1 should relate in what 
manner those subtile Wits inveagled the simplicity of those 
silly Maulkins. For I haue beard these Court-Ladies allow 
Large pensions to their Paramors, 2762 Loud. ATag, Apr. 
205/1 Now monn’rous in hoop, now trapish. and walking 
With your petticoats clung to j'our heels, like a maulkin. 
287X Tennyson Last Tourn. 629 The swtneherd’.s malkin. 

/ 5 . 2600 Breton Pasqziiirs Alad-CaP/e (2626) B, 'i'be 
Chuffe that sits and champes upon his chaffe May have his 
Mawkin kisse him like a mare, a 1625 Fletcher Chances 
III. i, Thou look’st me up at every word I spoke, As 1 had 
been a Mawkin, a flurt Gillian. zjozVakbrvcu False Friettd 
1. i, The dull heavy-taird maukin melts him down with her 
modesty, a 2745 Swi^ Ballys/eUin (Answ.) viii. Wks. 2765 
XIV. 231 Vour mawkins there, smocks hempen wear. 1847 
Tcnnysos Princess v. 25 A draggled mawkin, ..That tends 
her bristled grunters in the sludge. 
attrib. 1642 Milton A/ot. Smect. vL 33 Her maukin 
knuckles were never shapen to that roj-all buskin, 
b. An effeminate man. Obs. 

2468 AJedttlla Gmm.vaProm/.Parv.yiM^^cillinaciiis, 
i. homo debilis, a malkyn, and a capoun. 

3 . A mop; a bundle of rags fastened to the end 
of a stick ; esp. that used to clean out a baker’s 
oven. Obs. e.xc. dial. 


a. 14,* Voe. in Wr.-Wulcker 616/12 Tersorium, a swe* 
pelles (a malkyn). c 1440 Promp. Pam. 323/2 hlalkime, 
mappyl, or oven swepare, . . dossorium, tersorium. 2590 
[TarltonI News Purgat. (Shaks. Soc.) 59 He helde be- 
tweene both his hands a durly malkin, such as Bakers 
sweepe their ovens withall. 1596 Nashe Safron Walden 
13s Shee will, .haue a handfull of his beard, .for a maulkin 
or wispe to wype her shooes with. 1611 Cotgr., Vuaudree, 
a maulkin, or the clowt wherewith an Ouen is made cleans. 
2620 Markham Farew. Hush. (1625) g6 Blacke, foulc, and 
ugly like bakers malkins. X792 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Royal 
yW/rWks. 2B12 III. 324 Of Royalty the Purple Robe so 
grand They to a Malkin turn, to wipe their shoes. 1796 
Grose's Diet. Vulg. Tongue (ed. 3), Malkin or Maulkh:,.. 
also a parcel of rags fastened to the end of a stick, to clean 
an oven. 2880 Jefferies Gl. Estate 153 The malkin, being 
Avetted, cleaned out the ashes [from the ovenl. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong., Waudree, or cs- 
couillon, the clout wherewith they dense or sweepe the 
Ouen, called a Maukin. 2598 R. Bernard tr, Terence, 
Eunuch IV. yii, Dost thou think to fight with a mauking 
that thou bringst it hither. 1607 Dekkeu Knts. Conjur. 
(1842) 42 A beard filthier then a bakers mawkin that he 
.sweepes his ouen. 2630 J. Taylor (Water P.) yackc-a-Lent 
Wks. r. 115/1 An Enstgne made of a piece of a Bakers 
mawkin fixed vpon a Broome-siafie. 2694 Burnaby Sat. 
Petronius Arbiter Z4 Do 3’ou remember .. the Story of 
Ulysses, how a Cjxlop put his Thumb out of Joint with a 
Mawkin ? 2727 Bradley Ahh/.D/V/.s. w. £akc-/touse,Pet\s, 
Cole-Rakes, Maukins. 

b. Naiit. ‘A joint-staff sponge, for cleaning out 
a piece of ordnance* (Smyth SniloFs Word-bki). 

4 . A scarecrow (aIso_/^.); a ragged puppet or 
grotesque effigy; a ‘guy’. Obs. exc. dial. 

a. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 7 I. 632 A Malking 

frights a child, a man contemnes it. 1638 Nadbes Cozk 
C ard. V. vi. 71, .. What are you Sir? Spruce. A 

Gentleman Vsher. Ralph. You're a Malkin of mock- 
Gentry, made up of silke and vaine-glorj’. 1640 — - Bride i. 
iv, You malkin of suburb authority set up only to fright 
crows, n 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant Crew, Malkinoi Maukin, 
a scarecrow. <22734 North Exam. ir. iv. § 5 (1740) 233 
Then he mounted up the Maulkin to be viewed round, 
though nothing was to be seen or understood of it from him, 
more than of a scare Crow, that is the Rags and Trumpery 
it was garnished with. 1748 Earthquake Peru i. 82 A 
Basket from which issued a Puppet, or Maulkin. 2866 
Kingsley Herew. II. iv. 65 He must fight it out henceforth 
not with a .straw malkin like thee. 

1687 Congreve Old Bach, hl vi, Thou Maukin, made 
up of the Shreds and Pairings of his [thy Master’s] super- 
fluous Fopperies, 27x0 Brit. Apollo II. No. 86. 3/1 Were 
you bang’d for a Mauking on a Tree. 2710 Swift yml. ip 
Stella 13 Dec., Dressing up a hat on a stick and calling it 
Harley; then, .discharging a pistol with the other [hand] at 
the maukin. 1712 Pot. Ball, (i860) II. 121 You for your 
bonfires mawkins dress’d On good Queen Cess’s day. 2742 

H. Walpole Lett. H. Afann (2S34) J. 124 'I'he first thing 
1 beheld was a Mawkin in a chair, with three footmen and 
a label on t)je breast inscribed Lady Alary. 1776 S. J. 
Pratt Pupil Pitas, (ed. 2) I. Iviii. 236 And Dost thou, after 
all, boggle at a shadow — a maukin— at conscience? srai 
Beckford tr. Pop, Tales Germans II. 82 Just », a mawkin 
suspended amongst pease to scare away the voraciotLS 
sparrows. 2818 Lamb luconven. fr. being Hanged, Like 
a maukin, fit only to scare away birds. 2859 Geo. Eliot 
A. Bede vi, You knew no more .. than the mawkin i* the 
field. 2898 Rider Haggard in Longue. Mag. Dec. 227 
Hood promises to set up some mawkins to fright them. 

Como, a 2700 B. E. Diet. Caxit. Crexv s. v., Hence AJalkin- 
trash, for one in a rueful Dress, enough to Fright one. 

5 . As a designation for certain animals: some- 
times as quasi-proper name. a. A cat. dial. 

Grimalkin occurs in Baldwin %Bcxvare the Cat, 2561-82. 
1673 Cotton Voy. Irel. 11. Poems (1689) 182 We went, and 
e’er Malkin could well lick her ear.. forsooth, we were there. 
2785 Grosk Diet. Vulg. Tongue. AJalktn, or Alaulkin, a 
general name for a cat. 1876 Whitby Gloss, 

b. Sc. and norlh. dial. A hare. 

1724 Ramsay Tca-t.AIisc. (1733) 1 . 61 Skipping like a maw- 
king. 2785 Bur.vs Vision i. i, 'The sun had clos’d the winter 
day, An’ hunger'd Maukin taen her way To kail-yards 
green. 1786 — Tam Samson's Elegy vii, Ye Maukins, cock 
your fud fu’ braw, Wilhouten dread, 1793 in Lockhart 
Scott vii, I'll send ye a maukin the morn, man. 2818 
Blackzv. Mag. IV. 65 He [a sportsman] would probably be 
as much gratified by the discover>’ of mawkin, as the Astro- 
nomer would be by the discover>* of a constellation. 1895 
Crockett Alen of AIoss Hags yAsxx, Once they raised, as it 
had been a poor maukin, a young lad that ran from them. 
3 V£all 1 (nipl). Also 7 mell, 8 maul. [A 
special application of mall^ Maul sb.^f in the 
17th c- taken to .represent certain contemporary 
senses of the -F. mail, which is etymologically 
identical with the Eng. word. Cf. PALL-3fALt.j 

I . The mallet (cf. Maul 2) used in the game 
of ‘ mall ’ or ‘ pall-mall * ; = Pall-mall i. 

2662 Order-hk. Gen, ATonck 26 Apr. in N. <f- Q. 9^1^ 

VIII. 14/2 That noe persons shall after pl.iy 
malls out of S. James's Parke without leave of the saia 
keeper. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), A/rt/4--/he 
ment \rith which the Ball is struck is aKo called ^ 1 

27x2 Addison Sped. No, 195 r i He took an hollow Uall^ 
Wood. .He likewise took a Mall. 1884 J. Payne ^ ‘ 

Arabic I. 123 '^’he king's son was playing m the exercise- 
ground with the ball and mall. 

2 . A certain ijame ; =PAi,L-3rALL 2. ^ 

2646 Evelyn Diary (Chandos ed.) 293 
field and play'd a game at Mail. f ottos Serfer 

Scoft 103 Hot playing with the Boy 

the Ball A oretlv height into the Air. 2790 •’'‘ORSE 
tne Daji ..A PfCiij « ^ryerston rgofi] .. resembles 

appropriated to the purpose of plaj nig at ia_.L 
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MALIiEE. : 


- fb. Applied to polo; = Pall-mall 2 b. -Ohs.^ 
1662 J. Davies tr. Olcaritis' Vo}'. Avibass. 297 A certain 
Game, which the Persians call Kmtskaukan, which is a kind 
of IMall. 1687 A. Lovell tr. T/ievenot's Traz\ u. 79 There 
are two Banks . . which serve for playing at the mall on Ijorse 
back, and the bowl must go betwixt those Banks. 

3 . The alley in which the game of ‘malP was 
played. = Pall-mall 3. 

1644 Evelyn Diary 2 May, The mall [at Tours] without 
comparison is the noblest in Europe. . . Here we play’d 
a party or two. a 1687 Waller On SL yavtes's Park 
64 No sooner has he touched the flying ball But 'tis 
already more than half the Mall. 1687 R. Ferrier Jml. 
34 (Camd. Soc. Misc. IX.l, There are several handsome 
walks, one whereof., is a decayed Mell. 1706 Phillii'S 
(ed. Kersey) s. v., The Instrument . . is also termed a Mall, 
and the Place where the Game.sters play. 1812 Cobrett in 
Bxamintr 19 Oct. 671/1 Noble Ladies, who graciouslycon- 
descended to become housekeepers and sweepers of malls. 

4 . The MalT. a walk bordered by trees in St. 
James's Park, London, which was originally a 
‘ mall * in sense 3, and was a fashionable promenade 
in the 17-1 8th c. \ High MalT, the time when the 
throng of promenaders in the Mall was at its height ; 
also iraitsfy ? a fashionable assembly in the open air. 

1674 J. D. iiiile) The Mall : or the Modish Lovers. A 
Comedj’, Ibid. i. ii, I will be in the Mall, as soon as it 
begins to be dark, if I can get from my husband. 1676 
D’Grfey Mad. Fickle 111. i, You may repair that inconve- 
nience in the hlall to night Sir. 170$ Rejlex. ubon Ridi' 
cule 128 We see them in the Maul and in the Park walking, 
giggling, with their sparks. 1710 Palmer Proverbs 203 
The intrigues of the mall and the playhouse. 1712 Sped, 
No. 437 T 4 Were you to see Gatty walk the Park at high 
Mall. 1727 Fielding Sev,Matq, i. iv, Well, gentle- 
men, are you for the Mall this morning? 2752 A. Murphy 
Grays Inn yrnl. No. 9 In St. James's Park, at high Mall, on 
Sunday next. Ibid.., High Mall at the Bedford Coffee-House 
To-morrow Evening. 277S Sheridan Rh>als ii. i, I’ve tra- 
velled like a comet, with a tail of dust. .as long as the Mall. 
1778 [W. Marshall] Minutes Digest 5 She re- 

sembles a.. cottage-bred Country-housewife.. parading the 
Mali of Taste amidst modern Petits-Maitres. t 8 x 5 J. Scott 
Vis. Paris 5] 64 He appeals to the smooth and level 
mall, and the carefully preserved canal of St. James’s Park. 

b. tramf. A sheltered walk serving as a pro- 
menade ; in some towns adopted as a proper name. 

[Cf. F. viaily used in various towns for a shaded walk, 
which in many instances was orig. an alley for plaj/ing mall, j 
2737 Earl of Oxford in Portland Papers (Hist. MSS, 
Comm.) VI. 169 The churchyard is well planted, the walks 
ptavelled; this U the Mall for the beaux and belles of 
Chelmsford. 2752 Mrs. Delany Lett, to Mrs, Dezves 131 
It is the mall of Drogheda. x8o8 Norfolk Tour, Nonvic/t 
(ed. 6) 248 The new walk or mall from the bars by the work- 
house to Gannock-gates. 2838 Longf. in Life (1892) I. 298 
Afterwards walked in the Mall [Boston, U. S.] in the cool 
of the evening. 1883 F. M. Crawford Mr, Isaacs i. 7 
Such of the changing crowd on the verandah and on tlie 
mall [at Simla] as caught my attention. 

6. Comb.f as (sense i) mall-maker \ (sense 3) 
mail-keeper. 

X70S Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) VI. 354 Mrs. Masham, 
mall keeper of St. James’s Park, worth 500/. per ann. 2901 
T. J. Jeakes in N, Q, 9th Ser. VII. 353/1 The mall-maker's 
shop was on the same road. 

Hist. rare'“^, [ad. med.L. mallitm, 
-US', see Mallom and Mail A convention 

or assembly among the Franks. 

2855 Milman Lat. Chr. iv. x. (1864) 11 , 441 Councils, 
which had been as frequent as diets or malls, ceased, 
KCall: see Maul, Maw. 

Mallagatoon, obs. form of Melocotox, 
JVIallan, obs. form of Malm. 

Mallancoly, obs. form of Melancholy. 
Mallander,Mallany : sccMalander, Malmy. 
Mallard (mredaid). Forms : 4 maular, 4-5 
inawlard, maulard(e, 4-6 malarde, 4, 8 malard, 
5 malerde, mavelard, maud-, mawdelard(e, 
5-6 mallard©, 6 mallert, mallerde, 7 mallerd, 
mallet, 4- mallard, [a. OF. malart, mallart 
wild drake; of obscnie origin. 

The conjecture given in Hatz.*Darm. that it represents the 
OHG. male proper name Madelhart is remarkably sup- 
ported by the evidence of the Eng. form maud-, maivdelanl, 
which, however, has not been found in OF. The bird may 
under this name have figured as a personage in some lo<t 
example of the Germanic * beast-epic . Another hypothesis is 
that the word is f. OY.masle,vtale MALErt.-t- -<jr/,.ARD; but 
against this there is the objection that the form maslari does 
not occur until late, though the word is recorded from the 
22lh c.] 

1 . The male of Ihe wild cluck {Anas boscasy 
^Formerly often applied also to the male of the 
domesticated variety ; Drake 2. 

rx33o Arth. .$• MerllA'iJ,o pe cherl bent his bowe sone & 
smiot a doke mididone, & wip a bolt afterward Anon he hitt 
a maulard. 24.. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 563/46 Anatus, 
a mallard. 2533-4 Act 25 Hen. VHI, c. 21 § 2 Duckes, 
mallardes, wigeoms, tcalcs, wlldgeeseand diuers other kinde 
of wiUlfowle. x6ox Hollasp Pliny II. 383 To st.ay a ffux 
of the belly, the bloud of Mallards or Drakes is thought also 
to be singular good. 1606 Shaks, Ant. 6- Cl. lit. x. 20 The 
Noble ruine of her Magicke, Anthony, Claps on his Sea- 

wing, and (likeadoting Mallard). .flyes after her. 2776 ^«k. 

Reg. 252 l‘he old duck left them [the eggs], but soon after 
returned with the mallard. 1862 G. F. liuRKELKY Sportsm, 
IV. Prairies xx. ^33, I walked to within shot of some 
straggling wild ducks, and killed a very fine niall.ard. 2893 
Nf.wton Diet. Birds 268 Technically the term Duck is re- 
stiicted to the female, the male being called Drake, and 
ill one species Mallard. 


2 . Used for either sex: A' wild drake or duck. 
* 1 * Formerly also applied to the domestic variety. 

13x4 in IVardr. Ace. 8 Ediv. Ii 22/22, 2 mallard 4^^/. 
2348 Durliant Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 43 In v Mallard do- 
mestic. et V Mallard de Ryuer ct xiiij perdlcibus, iiljr, xd. 
ob. cz^oo Siege of Troytojoin Archiv neu.Spr. LXXII. 
38 Plover, partriche and wyld Bores. , With Malardes wylde 
and fesaunt. CX400 Lattfrands Cirurg. 182 Anoynte be 
place wi|> grece of a maulard. r 2420 Liber Cocorsim (2862) 
27 With ho grece of po mawdelarde Jjou sethe horn, c 2440 
Promp. Parv. 323/1 Malarde, byrde lor mavelarde). 24^ 
Bk. Si. Albans dijb, Take a tame Malarde and set hym 
in a fayr playn. 2502 Arnolds Chron. 91 Also yf ony per- 
sone kepe or norrj'sh hoggis oxen kyen or mallardis with 
in the ward in noyng of ther neyhbours. 2657 Tomlinson 
Renotts Disp. i. viii. 13 The Mallet [rendering of L. anas], 
2751 Johnson Rambler No. 238 f 8 Shooting mallards in the 
fens. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. III. 283 'The Mallard is 
probably the stock of which our tame breed is the product. 
2860 Gossc Rom. Nat. Hist. 199 Our own wild-duck or 
mallard is a shy bird. 1894 J. Skelton Table-t. Shirley 
(2895) 64 The frost is so hard that woodcock and mallard are 
driven from inland copses and niar&hes to the open springs. 

b. The flesh of this bird. 

CX440 Donee MS. 55 If. 14 Cast it in a pott and frCssh 
broth., and ofcanell and [dropping Hart. 4026] of the ma- 
larde & leie hem buitle. 14.. in Hoitseh. Ord. (1790) 442 
Sause neyger for Maudelard roasted. 1523 Bk. Keruynge 
in Babees Bk. 278 In the fyrst course, potage, befe, .. 
with goose, capon, mallarde, swanne, or fesande. 2555 W. 
Watreman Fardte Facions i. v. 53 Quaile, and mallard, 
are not hut for the richer sorte. 1607 Dekicer & Webster 
IVeshv. Hoe i. i, They..loue Mallard and Ic.-ile in the fall, 
and Woodcocke in winter. 

c. attrib.^ as mallard drake. 

1772 J. R. Forstfr in Phil. Trans, LXII. 419 Anas. 53 
Boschas. .Mallard Drake. 

3 . The Mallard : a festival celebrated on the 
14th Jan. at All Souls College, Oxford (see quots.). 
Also ailrib. 

2632 Adp. Abbot in M. Burrows Worthies Alt Souls viii, 
(2874) 126 Civil men should never so far forget themselves 
under pre tence ofa foolish Mallard as todo things barbarously 
unbecoming. 2722-3 HearneD/Vio' *8 Jan., Last Monday, 
the 14th inst...was All Souls college Mallard, at which time 
'tis usual with the fellows and their friends to have a supper, 
and to sit up all night drinking and singing. Their song is 
the mallard, and formerly they used to ramble about the 
college with sticks and poles, &c. in quest of the mallard. 

. .They tell you the custom arose from a swinging old mal- 
lard, that had been lost at the foundation of the college, and 
found many years after in the .sink. iBoi Bp. HederA^/. 
IS Jan. in 2.^(1830) 1 . 25 A very severe cold which I caught 
by getting out of bed. .10 see the celebration of the famous 
All Souls^mallard feast.. .1 had thus a full view of the Lord 
Mallard and about forty fellows, in a kind of procession on 
the library roof. 2^9 C. G. Robertson All Souls Coll. 
102 The .song of the mallard (which is still sung at the col- 
lege Gaudies). 

Mallardite (ms-lajdait). Mm. [Named by 
A. Carnot, 1879, after E. Mallard : see -ite.] A 
hydrous sulphate of manganese, found in colourless, 
fibrous masses (Chester l>la. Names Min. 1896). 

1883 Heddle in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 401/2. 

Mallassus, obs. form of Molasses. 

Mallatto, obs. form of Mulatto. 

Malle, obs. f. Mail Maul sbAj sb.^ and v. 
Malleability (mred/iabHiti), [f. Malle- 
able -b -ITY.] The property of being malleable. 

2690 Locke Hum. Und. iii. vi. § 6. 220 Supposing the 
nominal Essence of Gold, to be a Body of such a peculiar 
Colour and W’cight, with Malleability and Fusibility.. 2762 
tr. Buschinfs Syst. Grog. 1 . 45 The Noble metals are bodies 
of the greatest Malleability, ^2830 Herschel Stud. Nat. 
Phil. s^B Malleability is again another quality of solids, 
especially metals, quite distinct from toughness. 2890 Sir 
F. Adel Pres. Addr, Brit. Assoc, in Nature 4 Sept., The 
existence in steel of proportions [of manganese] ranging 
from o'l up to about 2*75 per cent, improves its strength 
and malleability. 

b. Jig. Capacity for being fashioned or adapted. 

2877 Burroughs Taxation 402 Malleability, .is one of the 
. .characteristics of the common law. x88o Ouida Moths 1 . 
viii. 290 You are old-fashioned, pedantic, unpleasant, . . you 
have no nutlleability. 

Malleable (mfled/'iabT), a. Also 4-6 malli- 
able, 5 raalyable, mallyable, 7 malable, S mai- 
lable. [a. OF. malleable^ ad, L. *malledbil~iSj f. 

I. .. inalledre to Malleate ; see -able.] 

1 . Having the property (possessed by certain 
substances, csp. metals) of being deprived of form 
by hammering or pressure, without a tendency or 
capacity to return to it, or to fracture. 

Malletxble iron ; iron which has been decarburlred by oxi- 
dation under prolonged heat and rendered capable of being 
malleated in a slight degree. 

c 2386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. ProJ, 4- T. 577 Make as good 
sillier and as fyn As ther is any in yourepu^^e or myii. jand 
make it inaUiable. <■2407 Lvdg, Reas. ^ Sens. 6814 hlen 
kan nat maken yt plicable Nor forge j’t to be MalHable. 
c 2450 Lydc, & Burgh Secrets 2225 Science nor CrafTt 
to hym was delectable, but to forge malyable mataylle. 
2563 Grafton Chron. I. 123 A certejm crafies man had 
found out the Art of. .melting of Gl.Tsse in such sort, as lie 
made the same malliablc. 1692 Luttrell Brief Rel. (2857) 

II . 365 .An invention to melt and make malleable a sort of 
oar found among the tinn mines. 1794 Sullivan Vieiv Nat. 

1 . 469 Metals arc m.iileaMe or ductile under the Immmer. 
2822 Imison Sci. A* Art II. 05 Zinc is very little malleable, 
except when heated. 2825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 
650 I'he c.ise with which cast-iron <xin be made into any 
required shape has.. given to rails of that material a de- 
cided superiority over those of malleable-iron. 2881 SirJ. 
Evans Anc. Bronze IinpL xx One alloy of coiipcr and tin is 


rendered most malleable by rapid cooling. 2889 G. Findlay 
Eng. Railway 40 The fii>t malleable iron rail was patented 
by J. Birkenshaw, in 2820. 2898 Engineering Mag. XVj^ 

205 Examples.. are found In malleable-iron castings. 

H b. In etymological sense. Of stone : That 
may be dressed with a hammer. 

tC 6 s J, WEnsStone-Hengiiq^s) 209 When the Stones were 
once down, . . Men might, as they found them more or less 
malleable, for their own Advantage., make Use of them. ' 

2 . iransf. and Jg. Capable of being fashioned 

or adapted. 

i6i2 Ld. Rochester in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist MSS. 
Comm.) I. 119 Your enemies have objected. . that you are too 
violent, which signifies in Conn language not malleable to 
their use, 2663 Butler Hud. i. i. 282 He.. could tell., Who 
first made Musick malle.able. 2796 Burke Regie. Peace 
iii. 32 We grow more malleable under their blows. 2802 
WoLCOT (P. Pindar) Horrors Bribery Wks. 2812 V. 211 
Courtiers .. Were made of very malleable matter. 2849 

H. Rogers Ess. (1874) I. 227 To seize a language in its 
rude slate, and compel it. .to become a malleable material of 
thought, is the exclusive prerogative of the highest species 
f'fminds. 2B82 Timeszs July 10 The Chancellorship of the 
Duchy .so remoulded would cease to be malleable ; it would 
cease to be capable of discharging unappropriated duties. 

MallealDleize, malleaMize (majiriab’biz), 
V. [f. prec. +— IZE.] Irons. To render malleable^ 
1882 in OciLViE. 28^ C. G W. Lock Workshop Receipts^ 
Ser. ni, ‘252/2 The castings will be full of small holes after 
they have been malleableizcd. 

DSalleableuess (msed/'iab’Ines). [Formed as 
prec. + -NESS.] = Malleability. 

2644 Prerogative Anatomized 6 It was conceiv’d that the 
tame Kingdome of England . . would quickly coole again, and 
be reduc'd to its former raalleablenesse. x^o Locke Hunc. 
Und, III, x.^ai 695) 283 Malleableness. .is inseparable from 
the real Essence of Gold. 2732 in Bailey (vol. II.). 
Mallear (masd/iaj), a. [ad. mod.L. mallcdris^ 
f. Malleus.] Pertaining to the malleus. 

2889 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Malleate (mse-lzV’ 0 > O,. Zool. [ad. mod.L, 
malleal-us, f. Malleus.] Furnished with a malleus. 

2884 C. T. Hudson in Q. yrnl. Microsc. Sci. XXIV. 351, 
2885 Hudson & Gosse Rotifera I. 31 Hydatinads. .trophi 
maileale. 

Malleate (mre’LVt), v. Now rare. [f. L. 
mallcdt‘i\t'^\.s\.tmoUnciUeare, f. w/r/Zf-wj hammer.] 
trans. To beat with a liammer ; spec, to beat (metal) 
thin or flat. . ‘ 

*S 97 A. DI. tr. Guillemean' s Fs". Chirurg. 52/2 Allthoughe 
the Fame [corslet] be beaten and malle.Tted smothe agayne. 
*599 — tr. GahelhouePs Bk. Physicke 113/2 Take it out; 
j and malleate it till it wexe as thin as the backe of a 
I knife. 2659 Gauden Slight Heaters (2660) 55 A crackt 
j silver vessell, is sooner sodered and new burnished, then a 
; new one malleated out of the rough mass or wedge of metal, 
X723-DckHAM Phys.-Theol. v. i. 307 Tubal-C.dn was ..'the 
first that found the Art of Melting and Mallenling Metals. ' 

ahsol. 2659 Stanley //A/. Philos, xiii. (1701)580/1 Some 
Metals, ..by reason of the solidity they had acquired, might 
be made fit to malleate, or to strike, or for other uses. 
fg. iSij-Ay'Fzviii.KMResolvcsu. xcix.447 Many have been 
abused, by being malleated in their troublesome fear. 1660 
Gauden Gods Gt. Demonstr. 18 Some points may by long 
Orations be (like gold) malleated and extended to such gi eat 
latitudes ofdifTused expressions, as make them verycomber- 
som. 2647 FARlNCDON6‘er/«. (1672) I. 423 We cannot find one 
[circumstance] wliich was not as a hammer to malleate and 
soften his stony heart. 1647 H, More Song of Soul in. 
App. XXX, And pox and pestilence do malleate. 

Malleated (mre*l/VUed),///. a. rare. [f. prec. 
-f-EDl.J Wrought with a hammer; also, marked 
or dented as with a hammer. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Malleated, .. wrought or beaten 
with the hammer or beetle. 2882 Watson in yrnl. Linn. 
Soc. XV. 246 The surface is faintly malleated in a somewhat 
disorderly fashion. 

Malleation (mEelftci'Jsn), [ad. late L. mal- 
ledlidn-emt f. mallcdre : see Malleate «/.] 

I . The action of malleating or condition of being 
malleated. Now rare. 

2596 VuKV .yexvell-ho. in. 85 .Abiding both the touch, mal- 
leaiion, and coppell. 1620 B.- Jonson Alch. 11. v, Syb, 
What’s the proper passion of Mettalls? Fac. Malleation; 
2696 J. Edwards Demonstr. Exist. Cod 1. 239 An ounce of 
it may be so extended by malleation, that it will lake up 
ten acres. 1796 Kiuwan Elcnt. A/m. (ed. 2) II. 104 An ag- 
glutinated mass susceptible of Alalleation. 
fg. 2654 Gayton Pleas. Notes m. i. 67 His Squire, who by 
often malleations .. and threshings, might in good time be 
beaten out into the forme of n geniileman. 2792 Sir P. 
Francis Let. 22 Jan. in Burke's Corr. {1844) III. 377 Some 
of us .. have been humming our brains for an inscription ; 
but what signifies malleation without fire? 

2 . A mark or dent resembling one produced by 
hammering on metal. 

2881 Watson in yml, Linn. Soc. XV. 246 Besides the 
larger system of malleations there is a second sj'stemagood 
deal smaller and more irregular. 

3 . Path. A convulsive disorder characterized by 
the hammering one part of the bodyagninstanother ; 
occurring as a symptom in chorea and insanity. 

1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) III. ^94 The convul- 
sion is often accomp-mied with a peculiar kind of percussion 
.. resembling the malleation we have already had occasion 
to describe. xZ^ Alllntt's Sysf. Med. VIII. ro6 .A p.iticnt 
may be constantly making liowing movements (salutation 
spasm*, or hammering (malleation). 

Mallecho : sec Micuing maliciio, 

IlMallee^ (mg*U‘). Aitglo-hidian. Also S-9 
molly, 9 mollie, mollee, mallie, mali, maul(ly). 



, MAIiLEE, 


MALLOW. 


[Hindi malt.'] One of the gardener caste in India ; 
hence any native gardener. 

*759 tariff Long Set. I\cc..Fi. WilUatn (1E69) 

182 (Y.) House Molly. .2 Rs. 1810 T. Wilua.ajson E. Jnd, 
Vade Mecuvt I. 261 The Mauly, or gaidener, next claims 
attention. Ibid. 265 It would surprize an European to see 
with what precision mauUies sow and cover their seeds. 
a 1825 D. Johnson Observ. Dis. India in Good Study 
Mtfd. (1825) in. 42s Such people as have their feet and 
hands frequently in cold water or earth, such as . . Dobys 
(washerwomen) and Mollies (gardeners) in the upper pro- 
vincesof India. 1879 Mrs. A. E. James /«.•/. Housch. Man- 
a^ent.63 We soon got a mallee, or gardener, and a g.arden- 
coolie. 1886 R. Kivu^c Ve/ariiri. I)itiies{iZ^g)3^ Heshall 
see tlie mallie steals the slab For currie-gnnder, and for 
goats the grass. 

Mallee ^ (mEe*!/)- Also malle, [Native 
Australian.] Any one of several scrubby species 
of eucalyptus which flourish in the desert parts of 
South Australia and Victoria ; esp. Etualypitts 
dumosa and E. oleosa. Also, the ‘ scrub* or thicket 
formed by these trees. Malle© bird, fowl, hen, 
an Australian mound-bird, Leipoa ocellata, 

1848 W. Westcarth Austral. Felix 73 Laap, a sweet 
exudation from the leaf of the mallee {Eucalyptus dumosa). 
1837 How'XTT Tailanzeita-xW. II.aThis Mallee scrub.. con- 
sists of a dense wood of a dwarf species of gum-tree. 1838 
* R. Boldrewood’ Rom, Canvass Town 37 Far off. amidst 
the sea-like expanse of the mallee. .rise sombre, sharply- 
defined peaks and ranges. 

Mallei, pi. of Malleus. 

Malleifbl^ (mK*I/V*^F-^tn), a. fad. mod.L, 
inallcifonti'iSy f. malleus hammer: see -form.] 
Having the form of a hammer. 

1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1877 Huxi.ey Anat. Inv. 
Anim. v. 238 In some species of Polynoe, the parapodiagive 
rise, .to large, richly ciliated, malleiform tubercles. 

Malleiu (mcedfii*^)* Also -ine. [f. L. tnalle-us 
glanders + -IN.] A sterilized culture of the bacillus 
of glanders, used for the inoculation of that disease. 

1892 Daily News 29 Sept. 6/6 They (re, glandered horsesl are 
inoculated by him with a virus called malleine, 1902 G. S. 
WooDHEAD in Eneycl. Brit. XXXI. 532/1 The glanders ba- 
cillus grows best in the presence of oxygen;., it then appears 
to have the power of forminc; toxin. ..This poison (malleln) 
is used for the purpose of diagnosing the presence of glan- 
ders, /i/rf., The malleln test. 

Mallemaro'kiixg. Nani. [f.Du. mallcmerok 
foolish woman, tomboy, f. mal foolish -f- vicrok^ 
marok^ maroi, a. F. inarotU 'object of foolish 
affection' (Littr^).] (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Saitods td'ordd'k.y iMallemaroking^ the visiting 
and carousing of seamen in the Greenland ships. 

II Malleiuxick. Also 7-8 mallemucke, 9 mal- 
leraak, -muk(ke, mollymawk, -mauZk, malic- 
moke, -mock, -muk, malmock. [a. Du. malUmokt 
f. tnal foolish + inok gull ; cf. the synonymous 
mallemeettw. Hence G. malUmtick (id75), F. 
malamoque."] The fulmar, Fitlmarns glcicialis ; 
also applied to other similar or nearly related birds, 
1694 tr. Rfarteds Foy. Spitzb. (1711) 100 Of the ^^alle- 
mucke. a 1705 RAY.Sy«. method. Avium{,x'j\-^ 130 Wagel- 
lus Cornubiensium.. Mallemuck. 1776 Pennant II, 
464. 18x5 J, Laing Voy. Spitzbcrgeri (1822) 81 The Green- 
landeis account the flesh of the Mallemukke good food. 
1880 Standard 20 May 3 Flocks of mallemokes. 1893 E. 
Reeves H ome^vard Bound 103 Cape pigeons and molly- 
mawks. 1898 Spectator 13 Aug. 208 The ' mallyinoke which 
comes nearest to the albatross in size and beauty. 
Mallender, obs. form of Malander, 
Mallengyn, variant of Malengin Ohs, 
lUIalleo-iucudal (nuE*I/V»inki«*dM),rt. Anaf. 
[f, malleo-, Malleus -h L. inciid-em I^xus + >al.] 
Pertaining jointly to the malleus and the incus. 

1877 Burnett Ear 75 The articulating surfaces for the 
malleo-incudal joint. 

ISyialleolar (m&lrMw, m?e*iriMai), a. Anat. 
[f. Malleol-us + -AR.] Pertaining to the malleolus. 

1842 E. Wilson Anal. Fade AT. (ed. 2)325 The malleolar 
arteries are distributed to the ankle-joint. 1890 Gray Anat. 
(ed. 12) 591 The malleolar arteries supply the ankle-joint. 

II l^Ealleolus (mKlr<yiz?s). PI. -i. Also in 
Anglicized form malleol. [L. inallcoIttSj dim. of 
malleus hammer.] 

1. Anat. Either of the two bony eminence.^ of 
the leg bone at the ankle. (The internal malleus 
belongs to the tibia, the external in. to the fibula.) 

1693 Dlancnrd' s Phys. Diet, (ed, 2), Malleolus or Malleus, 
is Twofold, Or internal , make the Ancle. 

1758 J. S, tr. Le Drafts Observ, Snrg, (1771) 355 The 
external Malleol remained very large. 1879 St. George's 
Ilflsp. Rep. IX. 742 It is also very bad. .behind the malleoli, 
especially the internal malleolus. 1893 h. S. Eccles Sciatica 
9 Between the inner malleolus and the heel. 

2. Hort, A layer which when separated from the 
parent stem presents a hammer-shape. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Malleolus,, .ct Sprout growing 
out of a Branch, which grew out it self hut the Year before. 
2839 Lindley Introd, Bot. fed. 3) S4 The layer was called 
malleolus, which literally signifies a hammer. 

T 3. Antiq. A kind of fire-dart. Obs. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), AlalleoU, were certain Devices 
made of combustible Matter. 1753 (Chambers Cycl. Supp. 
*797 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 3) X. 480/2. 

Kalleoramate (mreirjOireS’mA), a. Zool. [f. 
ma!leo-j used as comb, form of Malleus + Rasi-us 
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•f -ATE 3.] In rotifers : Having the mallei fixed by 
unci to the rami. 

4884 C. T. Hudson in Q. yml. Microse. Set. XXIV. 352. 
1S86 Hudson & Gosse Roti/era L 30 Alelicertidx . . trophi 
malleo-ramaie. 

Madles, obs. form of Malicf;. 

IVIallet (mreriut), sh.^ Forms: 5 mail5et, 
mailot, maylet(te, -leot, -lat, 5-6 maillet, 6 
mayllet, mallette, 6-7 malet, 6- mallet, [a. F. 
maillet wooden hammer, dim. of wiz;7 Maul 
1. A kind of hammer, normally of wood, but 
sometimes of other materials, smaller than a maul 
or beetle. It has many diverse forms, according 
to the purpose for which it is used. 

The mason's mallet w a broad, nearly cylindrical mass of 
wood, with a short handle set perpendicularly in the middle 
of the upper surface, and is used for driving a cold chLel ; 
a similar implement is used for driving wedge.*;. The 
carpenter’s mallet for driving a chisel or gouge has usually 
a massive square or barrel-shaped head. 

c 142S Wyni oun Chron. ni i, 104 pe nayl Jjan til his hewide 
scho set, And straikon fast wife fiat mallet, c T440 Frouip. 
Parv. 323/1 Malyetjbetyl. c^^^sPict. Foe. inWr.-Wulcker 
805/16 Hie porticulus, a maylat. 1523 Fitzhcrb. Hnsb. 
§ 136 A mallet to dryue the knyfe and thy wedge in-to the 
tree. 1560 Daus tr. Slcidaite'‘s Comm. 343 b. The bishop 
striketh on the gate with a golden mallet. 1577 b. Goock 
Heresbach's Ilusb. 11. (1586) 108b, For Pnllies..and 
Malletle.s, the meetest are the wilde Okue, the Bo.\e. i6oo 
Holland Livy xxvii. xHx. 664 A carpcniers chissell and 
a mallet. 16^ Boyle Ntno Exp. J'/iys. Alech. xx. 146 
The Vessel-. was warily. .struck in divers places with a 
Wooden JVfallet. x665 Dryden Ann. Mtrab. cxlvi, Their 
left hand does the caulking-tron guide, The rattling mallet 
with the right they lift, 1683 Moxon Afcch. Excrc. II. 30 
Printers Mallets have a Cilindrick Head, and a round 
Handle. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) I. 34 I'hc weighty mallet 
deals resounding blows. 2828 Scott Tales Grand/ather 
Ser. 11. xviii, Mitchell.. endured nine blows of the mallet with 
the utmost fitmness. 1844 H.Stephens Bk. Farm 1269 ']*he 
stake e is driven into the ground by the wooden mallet. x86o 
Eng. 4' For. Alin. Gloss, (Cornw. '£^rms),Atallei, an instru- 
ment used with the borer. 1875 Knight Diet. Alech. II. 
r749S.v. Pluggcr, The electric mallet is anautomaticdental 
instrument for condensing the filling or plug in a tooth by 
a rapid succession of strokes imparted by means of electro- 
magnetism. 189$ Arnold & So.ns Catal. Surg, Instr. 107 
Mallet for use with Osteotomy Chisel, boxwood. 

b. Games, {a) The wooden hammer used for 
striking the balls in the game of croquet ; also 
transf. (with qualifying adj.), one who wields the 
mallet, a cioquet-player. (k) The ‘ stick’ used 
at polo. 

1868 Chambers's Encycl. X. 483/2 (Croquet] Ibe Mallets 
should be light and bandy; with ash shafts, and boxwood or 
ash heads. The heads of the mallets are of various shapes — 
as the dice-bo.v, which is tlie most common shape; ibeplane- 
convex, the hammer-head, and the cue-shape. 1877 Mar. 
M. Grant SumAlaid i.v, Bcbc was the ‘crack * mallet of the 
[croquet] club. 1868 Holme Lee B. CodfreyWx, She . . dropped 
her mallec. 1897 OuCutgiXi.'S.) XXX. 483/r Ihe mallets or 
sticks (in Polo) are generally of malacca cane, 
e, slang. The fist. 

1821 sporting Afag. VIII, 234 PoweU.went to woik with 
bis mallets at a tremendous rate. 

f* d. Phrase, As sad (i, e. dull) as any mallet. 

164s Milton Colast. Wks. 1851 IV. 357, I ama7e me, 
though the fancy of this doubt be as obtuse and sad as any 
mallet, how the licenser could sleep out all this. 

i*e. A person or agency that smites, beats 
down or crushes. Obs. malleus, F. mail- 

let : cf, HA3IMEU sb. I b.] 

1523 Li>. Berners Fraiss. II. clxxxvi. (clxxxii.J 232 The 
malettes were laide downe, to the entent to kepe vnder the 
parisyence. X561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. n. v. (1634) 138 
Sometimes like a mallet, to strike the Israelites. 1577-87 
Holinshcd Chron. (1807-8) II. 430 A verie mallet of such 
strangers as sought prcfernient in this realme by the popes 
provisions. 1584 R. Scot Discov. IFitchcr. xvr. 1. (18S6) 396 
The booke called A Mallet to braine witches. 1823 {sec 
Mallcter]. 
f 2. A mace. Obs. 

C147S Partenay 4698 A [s]quare maillet the Geant pan 
hold. Ibid. 4716 No-thyng was he wurth, right noght 
myght he do. Where cursedly bad done with his maillet 
soo. CX500 Alelusine 329 The Gcaunt held in his hand 
a gret mayllet. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cccxcvji. 
278 b, Also they had seruanles right well harnessed, bearynge 
great malettes of yron and stele, to confounde bclmes. 
t3. Antiq. =Malleolus Obs. 

1541 Pavnel Catiline, Cicero's Orat. xvui. 32 b, Let them 
leaue lying in awayte about the consuls house,, .to prepare 
mallettes and torches to set fyre on the citle. Ibid, note, 
Mallettes were lyke arrowes whiche were caste burnynge. 

4. A distemper in cattle, ? Obs. 

1600 Surflkt Country Farm \. xxiii. 132 The siithie, 
hapning to the oxe, being otherwise called a mallet or 
hammer. i688_ R. Holme Armoury 11. 172/2 Diseases in 
Cows. . . The Scitbie, or the ^lallet, or Hammer. 

5. Anat. = Malleus i. 

1796 in Ncmnich Polyglotten-Lex.v. 1877 Burnett Ear 
63 The malleus, or mallet, received its name from Vesalius. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as mallet-form, -head, -pate, 
-paw\ mallet-shaped 'fmallet-fish.fseequot.); 
mallet-flowei*, any plant of the genus Tupistra 
(Cent. Diet.); mallet-headed (oyster), an oyster 
of the genus Alalletts ; moUet-shoot, a hammer- 
shaped slip of a tree or shrub for planting. 

x6tr CoTCR,, Cagnole. the rauenous, and ougly dogfish, 
called (of the fashion of his head) the *AfaIIet-fish. a 1697 
Aubrey Lives, Hobbes (1898) I. 348 His head was., of 
a *manet-forme (approved by the phj’siologers). 1707-12 


MoRTiftiER Husb. (1721) II. 59 Which Wood is useful for.. 
■*Ma_llet-heads [etc.], .being very hard and durable. 1897 
Oulitig(}J ) XXX. 483/1 The mallet-head now used (in 
Polo] IS generally cigar-shaped, 2 inches thick and 8 or 9 
inches long. 17S3 Chambers Cj-rf. 6*;///. s.v. Ostrea,Thc mal- 
leum, or bracniatedoister ; called the *mallei-headed oister* 
1823 Blackw. ATag. XIV. 520 As for the *mallct-pate, pig- 
eye Chinese. 1902 N. Hoayard Kiartan^o What 1 Art thou 
mum? Old tramp, old ■*mallei-paw 7V/cr]. 1901 

H. <5- Q. 9th Ser. VIII. 215/1 A '"mallet-.sbaped head for 
driving in the stakes of the sheepfold. 1745 tr. Columella's 
Husb. III. -xvii, 'i'hcy so planted the * mallet-shoot, that some 
part of the old branch did slick to the young one. 1879 Lewis 
& Short Lai. Die/., AIalleolus,..z. mallet-shoot for planting. 

t Ma'llet, sb.- Obs. rare^^. Iti mod. Diets, 
malet. [ad. Sp. maleta=F. mallette, dim. of malle 
Mail sb.^] A little bag or portmanteau. 

i6iz Shelton Quix. iii. ix. {i6co) 207 Sancho past ouer 
the mallet, without leauing a corner of it, or the cushion 
vnsearched. 1847 Werstfr (citing Shelton), Alalet, a little 
bag or budget; a portmanteau. 

Iffallet (mcL’let), V. Obs. exc. airk. [f. Mallet 
.rA^] irans. To beat, hammer; ///. andy^. 

1394 Lvly Alothcr Bombic n. i. 59 (Bond) My head is full 
of hammers, and they haue so maleited my wit, that I am 
almost a malcontent.^ <**633 Austin Medit. (1635) io5 
"I'hey Malletted him with their cruell Fists ; as if he had bin 
Brasse indeede. c 1840 Mrs. Browning Lett. ioR. H. Home 
(1S77) I. iii. 19 Your Elizabethan fashion of malletingdown 
your metaphors., produces a diction of extraordinary power. 
Mallet, erron. form of M.^llakd. 

I^alleted (m3e-leted),y^/.iz. [f. Mallet zj. + 
-Ei>i.] a. Fixed as if by hammering, b. Struck 
with a mallet. 

1582 Stanyhurst JEneis jji. (Arb.) pi His o.ane light. 
That stood in his lowring front gloommish malleted onlye. 
1833 Mrs. Browning Prometh. Bound Poems 1850 I. 145 
The clank of the iron, the malleted blow. 

2UCalleter (m^'letaj). mnee-wd. [f. Mallet 
V. + -erI.] One who beats, as with a mallet. 

1B23 Blackw. Alag. XIV. 212 You ask me to be the 
..reviewer of the rev'iew.s— the mallet of the mallelers. 

lUEalleting (mui-letiq), vld. sb. [f. Mallet v. 
+ -ing 1.] The action of striking with a mallet. 
x8y2 L. P. Meredith Teeth 11878) 87 In filling very large 
cavities requiring a great deal of pressure and malleting, 
there is {etc.]. 

Malleurite, variant of Maleurte Obs. 

II 3 \Xalleus (mxd/ius). Anat. PI. -ei (-fiai). 
[L. ; lit. ‘hammer’.] 

I. The outermost of the three small bones {mal- 
leus, incus, and slopes) in the ear of mammals, 
which transmit.'* the vibrations of the tympanum 
to the incus or ‘ anvil ’ : « Hammer 2 d. 

1669 Holder Elem. Speech 162 Tlie Malleus lies along 
fixed to the Tympanum. 1703 Phil. Trans. XXV. 1982 
The head of the Malleus lyes hid in the beginning of the 
Sinus Mttsfoideus. T'iSx P. Morant ibid. LIJ. 264 A 
young lad ..had the malleus of each ear..diopt out. 1840 
G. V. Ellis Aunt. 284 The Jaxator tympnni, or great 
external muscle of the malleus. x88i Mivart Cat 299 One 
such suspends the Malleus from the wall of the tympanum, 

2. One of two organs of the * trophi ' or mouth- 
apparatus in Rotifera, which work upon the incus, 

1850 Gosse in Traus. Alicroseop. Soc, (1852) IH. 94 'Jhe 
implemenis of mastication, .consist of two hent jaws, which 
work upon a central table, and h.nve been likened to a pair 
of hammers working on an anvil ; I shall thei efoi e name the 
working arms the mallei, and the central table the incus. 
1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. iv. 18S. 1S88 Roli.estok Sc 
Jackson Anim. Life 633. 

3. Zool. A genus of molluscs of the family Avi- 
citUdic (Hammer-shells or Hammer-oysters). 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 334/2. 1878 Bell Gegenbaur's 

Comp. Anat. 329 Malleus, Avicula, [etc.] .. have an organ 
[byssus-secreting glaiidj of this kind. 

Mallice, obs. form of Malice. 

Mallico : see Miching malicho. 

Malligo, Manilla, obs. ff. Malaga, Manille. 
tMaUolr(e. Obs. [repr. Irish mallacht, a. L. 
malcdict- (see Malediction) : cf. ON. bjannak 
(once) from Irish bennacht benediction.] Cursing. 

rtX3co E. E. Psalter i.\. 28 Of whas m.illok [u. r. malloke, 
malloc] his mouth ful is. Ibid. xiit. 3, cviii. 16. 
Malloph.agail (maelp-fagan), a. and sb. Zxiol. 
[Formed as next : see -an.] a. adj. =next. 1 ). 
sb. An individual of the group Jlfallophaga. 

In mod. Diets. 


Mallophagons (mjeV'0g3s), a. Ent. [f. 
mod.L. mallopkog-tis, pi. (f. Gr. /laAAdr lock of 
wool -r -0d7oy that eats) -k-ous.j Of an insect; 
Devouring wool, hair, feathers, etc.; applied to 
the/?/G//o//;c^ir, agroup of apodons p.nrasilicinsects. 

1^0 A thenxum 1 1 Oct. 4S7/3 A specimen of Ornithouiy la 
avicularia,.. to which there were firmly adhering .. sevcr.Tf 
specimens of a mallophagous insect. 

ISSallow (mce*l<?u). Forms: i mealuwe, roal- 
wa, mealwe, mealewe, i, 5 malwe, 3-5 malue, 
4-5 malve, 5 maloo, malewe, 6 mallo. malew, 
malowe, 6-7 mallowe, 6 - mallow. [Oy-. mea- 
lu-we wk. fern., a. L. malva ; prob. related in some 
way to the synonymous Gr. paXc^i?. /lo oxq. , 
Du maluL. G. >'‘ab.-OF. (mod F 

mauve). It!, Sp., Pff. mahu. d. M-W.] 

1. (Also //.. const, .-.s : 

plant, Malva sylvislrisQs.O Malvmea-), havmg 
hairy stems and leaves and deeply-cleft reddish- 



MALLOW. 

purple flowers; it is very mucilaginous. Also called 
Common, Field, Wild Mallow. In extended use, 
any plant of the genus Malzfa, 
nooo /Elfric G/oss. in Wr.-Wulcker 135/27 JHaltta, malwe, 
Del ^eormenlelic. ciooo Sax. Lecchd. II. 194 Leahlric & 
meahvan & hxnne fljesc. Ibid. 214 Eft wildre inealwan 
seawes hr>' lyile bollan fullan. c 1265 Voc, Names PI. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 559/3 Maltia, malue. C1380 Wyclif Sertrt. 
Sel. Wks. II. 194 It grovvij? to a tree, as (ione malues in sum 
centre. ^1420 LiberCocontin (1862)47 Redcle nettel crop and 
malues grene. ^1450 AfF. Aled. Bh. (Heinrich) 151 Tak 
bausones grece, wylde mal\ve..& pimpernel. 1573TUSSER 
Ilusb. (1878) 72 Dig garden, slroy mallow. 1573-80 Karf.t 
AIv. M 77 Mallowesjihis herb groweth in gardens, and in vn- 
tilled places. 1597 Gerarde Herbal u. cccxxxvii. 784 The 
wilde iMallowe hath broade leaiies somewhat rounde [etc.]. 
1605 B. JoNSON VoipoTie I. i, A thresher.. dares pot taste the 
smallest graine, But feedes on mallowes. x6io Shaks. 
Tanp. n. i. 144. x6ix Cotcr. s. v. Alaulve, The while 
Mallow. . .The field Mallow, wild Mallow; ourcrdinarie 
hlailow. 1783 Crabbc Village I, Hardy and high ,. The 
slimy mallow waves her silky leaf. 1855 Tennvson Brook 
46 Many a fairy foi eland set With wlllow-weed and mallow. 
1855 E. Smith Bot. in Syst. Nat. Hist. I. 117 In the Gera- 
nium and the hlallows the whole [of the stamens] are united. 
1876 Harley Alai. Aled. (ed. 6) 709 The Mallow is found 
in most parts of Europe. 

2 . \Yith qualification applied to various malva- 
ccous plants : f Crisp(ed, Curled(-leaved) mal- 
low, Malva crispa ; f Cut mallow = Vervain inal~ 
low. Dwarf mallow, M. rotiindifolia\ French, 
mallow, Lavatera Olbia ; Indian mallow, (a) 
Abnlilon Avicennx ; {b) any plant of the genera 
Urena or Sida ; Rose mallow, (a) see 5 j {p) the 
genus Hibiscits, esp. H. Moscheutos\ Shrub 
(f Shrubbed, 'I* Shrubby) mallow, Hibiscus 
syriacus ; f Thorny mallow, Hibiscus Sab- 
dariffa \ Tree mallow, Lavatera arborea \ Vene- 
tian, Venice mallow, Hibiscus Trionteni\ Ver- 
vain mallow, M. Alcea\ Yellow mallow = 
Indian mallow. See also Jews' mallow (Jew 3 d), 
Mabsh mallow, Musk mallow. 

e 1265 Voc. Names PI. in Wr.-Wulcker 558/1 ATalna c/'/fx]- 
pia, screpemalue [x/c]. c 1450 AfE. Aled. Bk. (Heinrich) 225 
Tak he rote of alisa,. .& he crysp malwe,&boilealIein wyn 
or in ale. 1548 Turner Names of Herbes (x8Si) 10 It may 
be named Veruen mallowe, or cut mallowe. Ibid. 50 It is 
called in englishe french Mallowe. 1578 L^’TE Dodoens v. 
xxiv. 581 The small wilde Hocke, or Dwarfie Mallowe. 1597 
Gsrarde Herbal 11. cccxxxviii. 788 Althsa arborescens. 
TreeMallowe. Ibid.^AUhdsafrutexCInsii. ShrubbedMal- 
lowe. Ibid., The shrubbie Mallowe liseth vp like vnto a 
hedge bush. Ibid. u. cccxxxix. 790 Altksa lutea. Yellow 
Mallowe, ..It is called Abatiton. Ibid, cccxi. 791 Alcea 
Peregrina, Venice Mallowe, Sabdarifa, Thorney hlal- 
lowe, x6xx CorcR., Alaulve grande, the great Mallow, or 
tree Mallow. 1620 Venncr Via Recta vii. 144 The best and 
wbohomest of them is the curled Mallow. 2707-12 Mor- 
timer Husb. (1721) II. 180 Althxa Fmtieosa, or Shrub- 
^lallow. 1754 Catal, Seeds in Fam. Rose of Kilravock 
(Spalding Club) 427 Tree-mallow, a shrub. Ibid. 428 
Curled-leaved mallow. .. Abucilon, (Indian mallow), 2760 
J. Lee Introd. Bot, App. 318^ Mallow, Yellow, Sidcu 2785 
AIartyn Rotisseau's Bot. xxiv. 344 Dwarf hlallow. Tbid, 
345 Vervain Mallow. 2846-50 A. Wood Class<hk, Bot, 207 
Allalva] Crista. Curled or Crisped-leaved Mallow. 2866 
Treas. Bot., Hibiscus, the Rose-mallow family. Jbid.66$lx 
L\avatera\ arborea, the Sea or Tree Mallow, is a common 
south-west European plant, 

3 . = Mabsh mallow, Altkoca officitialis. Called 
also Water, While Mallow. 

24. . in Rcl. Ant, 1 . 53 Tak the white malue, and brjTi hit. 
24O3 Catk, Augl. 226/2 A Malue, altea. 2548 Turner 
Names of Herbes (E.D.S.) ii Althea . . in Englishe marish 
mallowe or water mallowe. 2597 Gerakoe Herbal ii. 
cccxxxriit. 789 In English marsh hlallowe, moorish Mal- 
lowe, and white Mallowe. 

4 . The .Syrian Mallow, Hibiscus syriacus. 

, n X387 Siuon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 24 Herba siriaea, 
i.malve. c 2450 , 4 (Anecd. Oxon.) ixi Alalua siriaea, 

. .malewe. 2754 Catal. Seeds in Fam. Rose of Kilravock 
(Spalding Club) 427 Ketmia, (Syrian mallow). 2797 Encycl, 
Brit. (ed. 3) VIII, 498/2 Hibisais, SjTian mallow. 

5 . Garden or Rost Mallow, the hollyhock, Althrea 
rosea. 

2577 Googf. Hereibaclis Husb. ji. (1586) 61 It Is Hol- 
Hoke, or Garden Mallow. 2597 GcRARDE//rrifl/ii.cccxxxvi. 
762 Of the garden Mallow called Holiihockc. 2707-22 Mor- 
timer Husb. (T721) II. 229 Mallows of the Garden, is a fair 
large Flower,.. the time of its flowering is In August and 
September. 2753 Chambers Cycl. Sufp. s.v. J/a/t'n, The 
rose Mallow, or, as we call it, the hoHyoak. 

6 . Tlie leaf or fibre of the mallow used for writ- 
ing upon. 

1656 Cowley Davidcis i. Note 54 ITiey did anciently 
write too uponMallows. U 797 Fncycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X. 501/1 
P.aper from the mallows may be used.] 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as malloiv colour, family, 
floiver, leaf plant, tribe, water \ mallow-JIowercd 
adj. ; mallows red (see quot.) ; mallow rose, 
Hibiscus Moscheutos', mallow tree r-.-: tree mallow 
(see 2) ; mallow wort, a plant of the N. O. Mal- 
va cere. 

x6ix CoTGR., Prtsine d'F.sutaraudc, a. .course Emerauld ; 
,.some..ofa thicke, or troubled *mnlIow colour. 1857 
Cray First Less. /?<j/.(x8C6i 109 In the corolla of peranium 
..and of the *.M.t 11 ow Family. x6i2 Cotcr., Gris violant, 
•Mallow-flowercolour. 2871 Ktscsi-^x At Last xvi, Ochro 
—a purpIe-^iemmcd *mallow-flowercd plant, c 2400 Lam 
francs Cirinx- 56 T.akc ‘malowe leues letics of violet. 
2816 Bestiiam Chresiom. 335 A 'mallow plant, with a flower 
on it. 2862 O'Neill Diet. Calico Print ing, eta s.v. Alallozv, 
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The ordinary ‘^mallows red' is exactly the same as dark 
crimson. 2840 Paxton Bot. Diet., 'Mallow rose, see Hibis- 
cus moschatus Isic]. _ 1742 CompL Fam.-Piece it. iii. 374 
Trees and Shrubs which arc nowin Flower, as.. 'Mallow 
Tree, Arbor fudx fete.]. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract, 
Agric. (ed. 4) 1 . 225 The 'mallow tribe are characterized by 
containing, .mucilaginous matter. 2852 Henslow Diet. Bot. 
Terms AfaHaceac .. the Mallow Tribe. 1898 Eva 

Luckes Gen. Nursing x. (igoo) 122 'Mallow water and 
camomile flower water are made in the same way, 2845 
Lindlev Sch. Bot. 45 'Mallowworts, or Malvads. 2866 
Treas. Bot. 665/1 Like the rest of mallowworts the Tree 
Mallow contains. .mucil^moos matter. 

II Mallum (mie liJm), malltlS (mK-liis). Hist. 
[med.L. mallum, -us, ad. OFrankish *mall-, con- 
tracted form of OTeut. *maJilo- (Goth. ma]il meet- 
ing-place, OE. ms^tl meeting, discussion, OHG., 
OS.?«a/ta/assembly,judgement, speech). Cf.MAJL 
The hundred-court amongtheFranks. 
(By modem historians sometimes used as the name 
of a common Germanic institution, and so attributed 
to the Anglo-Saxons.) 

2844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, iii. (1862) 54 There was 
a popular infusion occasionally in the King's mallum, or 
council. 1851 Sir F. Palgravc Norm. 4- Eng, 1 . 400 The 
mallum, the Shire-moot, could not be convened. 2874 
ipTUBBs Const. Hist. I. iii. g 25. 55 From the decisions of the 
m.allus there Is no appeal, except to the king himself. 

Mallure, variant of Malheuk Obs. 

tMtally, a. Ohs. [Cf. Lu, *een regie malle 
moeder*, ‘ malle, oinvevader* (/F 3 . Taal, 

s.v. il/ff/adj.).] Foolishly fond. 

2592 Babincton Notes Genesis xxxiv. 5 (2596) 253 Blanda 
paimm segnes facit indulgcyiiia naios. A mallic father 
niaketh a wicked childe. 

ISdallyee, obs. form of Malice. 
3 VEalm(mam),^^. Also 4, 9 inalme,6mauiid (?), 
7 maume, mawme, mame, main, 8 maum, mal- 
lan. [OE. mealm-y in comb, meahnstdn (see 3) and 
in the deriv. meahniht sandy; cogn.w.ON. malm-r 
(Icel. mdlmr, OSw. mahnber, Sw., Da. malm) ore, 
metal, Golh.w^z//;/ainasc., sand; aparallelformalion 
from another grade of the root is OS., OHG. melm 
dust; f. root *mel-, mal- to grind : see Meal^ 5 .] 

L a. A soft friable rock consisting largely of 
chalky material, b. The light loamy soil formed 
by the disintegration of this rock. 

mj Rolls of Pnrlt.Yl. 289/2The Vaynesc.TlIed the Malme 
or hlarle and Chalke, liyng comenly in the grounde. 2579-80 
North /^/«rA»*c/i,/4/cx<2«rf(i.'r(x59^737 The earth spued out 
continually a kind of maund or chafkie clay somewhat ly- 
quid. 2607 J. Noroen Stjrv. Dial. v. 229 In part of Ham- 
shire they haue another kind of€.Trth,..theslub of the riuer 
of Auon, which they call Mawme. 2670 J. Smith Eng, 
Improv, Reviv'd 15 You shall lay or bestow 200 Cartload of 
the best slimy or fattest Marie orMameon each or every Acre 
ofLand. i677PLOT(?.:^n/x/<,iv.69,I found asoft stone there- 
about called Maume, of a whitish colour, a 1697 Aubrey 
Nat, Hist. Witts (2847) The soile of the downes 1 take 
generally to be a white earth or mawme. 2697 Vie^v Penal 
Laws 239 It shall likewise be tryed and severed from Stones, 
Main, Marie, and Chalk. 2719 Straciiey in Pliit. Trans. 
XXX, 969 These Clives vary much in Hardncs.s, in .some 
places being little harder than Malm or Loom. 2743 Need- 
ham ibid. XLll. 634 This Bed of Malm lies in a Valley, at 
the Foot of a long Ridge of Chalky Downs. 2747 Hooson 
Aliner's Diet. M ij, ATaltan, this is of divers Colours, . , and 
always Soft. 1787 G. WiiiTE6‘r/(5<?/7/ri.2The gardens, .con- 
sist of a warm, fbrw.ard, crumbling mould, called black malm. 
Ibid. 4 A range of fair enclosuies, consisting of what is 
called white maim. iSzsCoBBETr/iVm A’zViVr (18531207 The 
lanes were very deep ; the wet malme just about the colour 
of rye-meal mixed up with water. 2851 yrnl. R. Agric. 
Soc. XII. If. 482 Alarme, a white marl containing an ad- 
mixture of clay, x88i Whitehead Hops 21 A peculiar 
fertile clay, known locally as ‘ malm 2885 Hinde in Phil. 
Trans, CLXXVI. 423 The beds, .have been described under 
the local names of malm, firestone [etc.}. 

2 . Short for malm-brick. 

2858 Skyrinfs Builders Prices (ed. 48) 66 Points to groins 
of common slocks . . Ditto of lilalms. 2882 Young Ellery 
Atnn his oivn Aicchanic § 2252 Malms are made of a finer 
clay. Oracle Encycl. 1 . 500/1 * Marls' or * Malms’ is 

the name given to the best bricks. 

3 . attrib. : malm-brick, the best kind of brick 
(so malm cutter, pavior, stocE ) ; malm-rock = 
sense i a ; also CeoL — Gkeens.\nd i c ; malm- 
stone = sense I a. 

c 893 K. iELFREO Oros. IV. xiii. § 5 Mon heardlice gnlde hone 
Iinescestan mealmstan aifterhxm [etc.]. 1824 Aleck. ATag. 
No. 33. 77 Bricks .. wlncli are u<ed for facing buildings, 
called malm stock Bricks. Ibid. 78 The earth and other in- 
gredients, with which the soil for malm Bricks are composed. 
1833 Lyell Princ. Geol, 111 . 292 The upper green-sand 
(‘firestone*, or ‘malm rock’, as it is sometime.^ called) is 
almost absent. 1842 Malm cutler [see Cutter sbA 7]. 1843 
Afech. ATag. XXXIX. 192 The difference between malm 
paviors and stocks was fifteen or twenty shillings per thou- 
sand. 2853 Skyrinfs Builders' Prices (ed. 48) 65 Picked 
stock facings . . Seconds malm ditto. 2B59 A. C. Ramsay 
Catal. Rock Spec. (2860) 53 A verj' fine . . sandstone, locally 
termed ‘ Malm-rock’. 2876 P\GEAdv. Text'bk.Geol. .xviii. 
749 ‘Malm rock*, a soft silicious substance, containing a 
large percentage of soluble silica. 1889 ( 3 . Tml. Geol. Soc. 
XCV. 406 In the more siliceous malmstones fragments of 
siliceous sponge-spicules are abundant. 2B94 Jml. Royal 
Agric. Soc. June 392 The persistence of the Malmstone 
over a very wide extent of the Upper Greensand of England 
is a noteworthy fact. 

Malm (mam, m§m), a. dial. Forms : 7-8 
moam, 9 mome, 7-9 mawm, 7- maum. [f. root 


MALMSEY. 

of Mal^i sh. \ for the sense cf. the cognate Melch 
Mellow adjs.J Mellow, soft. ^ 

2692 Ray N. Cy. Words (E. D. S.), Afoavr, x-el ATaum 
maturomitis, mellow. 17S8 Rural Econ.E. Yks. 

(E. D. S.), Alaum, mellow, attended with a degree of dryl 
ness. 2829 Brockett Gloss. N. Cy. Words (ed. 2), ATaum, 
Alaumy, mellow, soft. ATome, soft, smooth, conjoining the 
idea of sweetness. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., ATaum, ATaxvm, 
(1) mellow. (2) Gentle, quiet. 2876 Whitby Gloss,, ATaum, 
ATome, ox Alaumy, mellow; insipid, ’ 

Malm (mam), v?- Also 7 marm. [f. Mam 
sb.] irmts. +a. To treat (land) with malm (oij.). 
b. To convert (clay) into artificial malm for brick- 
making; to cover (brick-eartli) with artificial malm. 
Hence Maimed a., Ma’lming vhl. sb. 

26x9-22 Norden's Sum., Duchy of Lane, in North Riding 
Rec. Soc. (1894) I. 24 Fra Scapphow till the west endc of 
Langhow Bran even suth til the nether syde manned lancJ, 
2850 Dobson Alanuf. Bricks Tiles i. 26 The malm or 
maimed brick-earth . . is turned over with the spade. Ibid. 
II. 3 q'he brick-earth . . may be maimed, i. e. covered with arti- 
ficial malm. 2876 A. B. Macdowall Brick in Encycl. Brit. 
IV, 280/2 The most common mode of preparing the clay, in 
the London district, is that of maiming, .an artificial malm 
is made by mixing chalk and clay, previously reduced to 
pulp, and allowing the mixture to consolidate by evaporation. 

f lUTalm, v.“ Obs. In 7 mawme, 9 maum. [f. 
Malm a.] intr. To become soft. 

2642 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 107 Then they water it 
[earth], and iette it lye three or fower dayes to mawme. 2825 
Jamieson, Alaum, to soften and swell by means of rain, or 
from being steeped in water ; to become mellow. Malt is 
said to mauni, when steeped. 

II Malmag* (m^-lm^eg). [Appears as malmay 
in Blumentritt’s vocabulary of the Sp. dialect 
of the Philippines, 1882.] The Spectre, Tarsius 
spectrum, Ti small lemnroid animal, native of Borneo 
and the Philippines. 

2838 Cuming in Zool. Soc. Free. VI. 67 The Malmag is a 
small animal living under the roots of trees [in the Philip- 
pines]. 2872 Cassells Nat. Hist. 1 . 248 The Spectre 1 ‘arsier, 
or Tarsius. The Malmag. 

Malmaison (maelmri'zpn). Hori. [Short for 
Souvenirs de Malmaison (P’r. ‘recollections of 
Malmaison’, the palace at which the empress 
Josephine held her court), originally (and still) 
the name of a delicate variety of blush rose, .and 
transferred to the carnation from some notion of 
resemblance.] A variety of the carnation. 

2892 Carnation ATanual 149 The Malmaison Carnations 
can be classed with the liee or perpetual types. 2896 
Ashbv-Sterry Tale Thomas (2903) 53/2 The three ladies in 
their fresh crisp morning dresse-s, their Malmaison carnations, 
and their warm-coloured wraps. 1900 Bk. Gardening 708 
Carnations are divided into three groups : (i) Show, (2) Tree 
or Perpetuals, and (3) Malmaisons. Ibid.yo^ Malmaisons..' 
Sorts : These are all varieties obtained from the original 
Souvenir de la Malmaison. 2901 Daily Citron, so July ip/3 
[The bridesmaids] carried conventional bouquets of pink 
and sulphur malmaisons. 

+ Malinarsh. Obs. dial. [? var. or corruption 
of Mallemuck.] ^P'ulmab. 

2833 Alontagiis Ornith, Diet, 315. 

Malmaset, obs. form of Mabmoset. 
t Malmeny. Obs. Forms : 4 mawmeuny, 
-menee, 5 momene, mauinen(y)e, mawmene, 
-many, -meny, malmany(e, menye, malmens, 
mammenye, -ony, mameny, 5-6 mamony. [Of 
obscure origin. Connexion with F. malmener ‘ to 
maltreat * seems unlikely. The receipt might sug- 
gest derivation from Malmsey or its source.] A 
dish in old cookery. 

?C239o Forme of Cury xx. (1780) 29 l^Iawmenee. Take 
a pottel of wyne greke and ii pounde of sugar [etc.]. Ibid. 
cxciv. 88 For to make hlawmenny. c 2420 Ltber Cocorum 
(1862) 26 For to make momene. c 2430 Txvo Cookcry-bks. 22 
Maumenye ryalle, ..Mammenye bastarde. Ibid. 48 Mal- 
menye Furnez... with the wele dyssche ley pe malincnye & 
J?e cofyns. a 2450 Totirn. Tottenham, Feesl v, in Hazl. 
E. P. P. Ill, 94 Ther was gryndulstones in ^ravyAndmyl- 
stones in mawmany. 2513 Bk. Keruynge in Bahecs Bk. 
(2868) 275 And the seconde course, lussell with mamony. 

Malmi^atte (maelminyze t). [ad. mod.L. 
malmignattus, ad. Corsican malmignailo, f. It. 
malo bad + mignatto (cf. ‘ migtiatia a horse-leach, 
a bloud-sucker, mignaiti a kind of silke-wormes 
Florio i6ii).] A spider, Thendion {Lalrodeclus) 
mahnignaihts. 

[2699 Ray in Phil. Trans. XXI. 57 The Island of Corsica 
..breeds venemous Spiders, called by the Inhabitants Taran- 
tola or Malmignatto.] 1882 Cassell's Nat. Hist. VI. 276 
The Malmignatte. .is almost half an inch long [etc.]. Ibid, 
383 Index, Malmignatte Spider, 
t Ma*lniisll, a. Obs. [f. Malm (Jsb. or a.) + 
-ISH.] ? Resembling malm ; ? somewhat ‘ malm * 
or soft. 

a lyzz Lisle Observ. Husb. 99 (E. D. S.) A heavj’ malinish 
sort of clay. 

Malmoutrye, variant of Mau.metby Obs. 
Malmsey (ma'mzi). Forms: 5 raalmesyno, 
5-6 malmasye, 5-7 malmesey, 6 malmosa3’', 
malmyse, lualmesyo, mammesey, malmeseo, 
mamulsy’e, raawlmsey, 6-7 malmesio, malm- 
sie, 7 xnalmesy, 5- malmsoy. [ad. (V through 
OF. or Pr. * 7 nalmesie : cf. Bearnais marmusU) 
med.L. malmasia (Diefenbacli), a corruption of 
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MALT, 


the Gr. placc*name iilov€^^aala (Monemvasia ) ; 
cf, MDh. malemeseyc, MLG, malmcsie, hIHG. 
malmasief' (in J5th c. latinized vialmasclnm'), 
MDa. malmcsye. The parallel corruption Malvasia 
has given rise to the OF. and ME. malvcsie as a 
name for the wine : see Malvoisie.] 

1 . A strong sweet wine, originally the product of 
the neighbourhood of Monemvasia (Napoli di Mal- 
vasia)in theMorea; but now obtained from Spain, 
the Azores, and the islands of hladeira and the 
Canaries, as well as from Greece. 

14.. Mann.ff Hottseh. Exf>. (Roxb.) 456 A bote ofmalme- 
sey and a federbed. ?CX47S Dcgre 754, Ye 

shall haue ruinney and malmesyne \rbne wyne]. 15x3 
Moke Hisi. Rich, III Wks. 37/1 Attainted was hee by 
parliament and judged to the death, and thereupon hastely 
drouned in a Butt of Malmesey. 1531-2 Acti^ lieu. VII 
c. 7 No malmeseis Romeneis sackes nor other swete wynes 
..shalbe reteiled aboue xii.d. the gallon. 1549-50 in Fowler 
Hiit. C. C. C(O.H.S.) 356 Several small charges for mam- 
mesey. 1572 J. Jones Bathes Bnekstone 10 With Sugar, 
or whyte Mamulsyesof hladera, a myas of good AIe, a caw- 
dell or Alebury. 1621 Buhton Anat, Mel. i, ii, i. i. 93 All 
black Wines. .as Muscadine, Malmesie,. .Broune bastard, 
Metheglen, and the like. 1772-84 Cook's Voy. (tjgo) IV. 
1223 Canary sack.. which the French call Vin de Malvesie, 
and we.. name Malmsey. 18x4 W. M. hr.KKn Researches 
in Greece 197 The place [Monemvasia] being cele- 
brated for the fine wines produced in the neighbourhood, 
Malvasia changed to Malvoisie in French, and Malmsey in 
English, came to be applied to many of the rich wines of the 
Archipelago, Greece, and other countries. x8« Penny Cycl. 
XXVII. 465/2 The original Malmsey of the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, that of Madeira [etc.]. 1871 E. C. G. Mukray 

Member for Paris III. 1x3 A second brother statesman., 
had just been treating himself to a glass of Malmsey. i83o 
Mncm. Mag. XLI. 236 Malmsey was formerly the produce 
of those parts only [Candia and Greece]. 1895 Asnny .5* 
JVa7y Co-of). List 166 Choice Old Malmsej'. 

b. attrih.^ ns malmsey-bttUf malmsey- 

face, a face inflamed by drink; malmsey madeira, 
a malmsey wine made in Madeira ; malmsey- 
noae (see quots. 1597* fl 1700). 

1588 Lane. ^ Chesh. IVills III. 138 One Mawimsey cupp 
w'^^ covet all guylt. 1594 Shars. Rich, Illy i. iv. 161 Throw 
him into the Malmesey-Butte. 1597 — a Hen. IV, n. i. 42 
Vender he comes, and that arrant ^lalmesey-Nose Bardolfc. 
261* CoTCR. s. V. Visage, A nuistulent, or maumsie face. 1684 
Otway -dWff/i/v.ijThisMalmsey nose of mine. aijooH. E. 
j?iei. Cant, Crezn, Mat/nesepnoscy a joll}’, red Nose, 1723 
Lond. Gaz. No. 6173/3 There will be no other Malmsey 
Madera Wine landed this Year. 1858 Homans Cycl. Comm. 

Malmsey Madeira. 

A kind of grape, from which the wine Malm- 
sey was originally made. 

xSix Guylforoe Pilgr. (Camden) 12 Vpon that hyll is a 
cyte called Malsasia, where firste grewe nlalmasye, and yet 
dothe. 1603 K,n'oli.es Hist. Turks (1621) 868 It is now most 
famous, .for the good Malmesey which there groweth, x6xs 
G. Sandys Trnv. 224 Muscadines and MaTmesIes, those 
kindes of grapes brought hither first from Arabia. 

Malmy (ma'mi), a.^ Also 7-8 maumy, 8 mal- 
lany, g maulray. [f. Malm sb. 

1 . Of a loamy character. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. ix. 240 If the Land be of that sort 
they call Maumy. consisting of a mixture of White-clay and 
Chalk, and somwnat of Sand, i744-5oW.ELLJS>l/a/f.//x«- 
handm.l. 1.11.36 The Chalk and Mould are so mixed together 
that in Hertfordshire we call it a Maumy Earth. 1858 yncl. 
R. Agric. Soc. XIX. li. 279 Parts of Norfolk— particularly 
the while malmy soils— were unkind for turnips. i88o Eucycl. 
Brit. XI. 430/2 The eastern portion [of Hampshire}, .is a 
grey sandy loam provincially called ‘ malmy ’ land. 

1 2 . Resembling a stratum or vein of malrnstone. 
1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. Mij, Ore lying in it [maHan] 
isas Bullets and naked Lumps. .and rare to be seen after the 
manner of a Rib; hence we say Mallany Gear, or Stuff, when 
the vein inclines to that kind. 

Malmy (ma -mi, m9-mi),rt.- dial. Also maumy. 
[f. .Malm a. + -y.] Mellow; soft and insipid; 
T also Jig. 

1728 IVodrozv Corr, (1843) HI. 403 You'll probably think 
I am too .soft and malmy now. 1825 Jamieson, 
mellow. X829, 1876 [see RIalm a.I. 

Main, obs. form of Malm. 

Malnxitrition (mKlnirrtrifan). [f. Mal- + 
NuTBiTioy.] Insufficient nutrition. 

1862 Cornh. Mag. VI. 323 Diseases of which the starling 
point is mal-nutriiion. Allbnit's Syst. Med.SW\. 183 

Mental disorder may arlic from temporary malnutrition of 
the fore-brain. 

Malobatbrum, variant of Malabathrum. 
Mal-obse-rvance. [f. Mal- + Obsekvakce.] 
Observance of a wrong kind. 

i8z2 P. Beauchamp (G. Grote) Anal. Infl. Nat. Rclig. 
(1875) 75 Mal-observance, like unbelief, includes non-observ- 
ance. 18.. Dr. Becg in Crafts Snhb.for Man (1894) 182 
[XVorkin^ men) wish for something more pungent than a 
museum in their malobservance of the Sabbath. 

3ffial-observa*tion. Defective observation. 

i836 Maudsley Nat. Causes <?• Supernat. Scentings^ 50 
T he common malobservation which, taking note of agreeing, 
takes no noteof contradicting, instances. 1895 J. N. Masre- 
lyne in Daily Chron. 29 Oct. 3/4 A charge of either mal- 
observation or collective hallucination on the part of a large 
^^*jber of eminent men. 

Malocotoon, variant of Melocoton. 

■ lEalodorous (mtcl^u'doros), a. [f. MAL--f 
Odorous.] Evil-smelling, lit. andyf^. 

1850 Carlylk Latiertl. Pamph. ii. 27 This malodorous 
phosphorescence of post-mortem sentimentalism. 1856 G. 


Gateways^ KnovjJ. (1859) 83 If. .some mal-odorous 
body had been mixed with the Incense. 1889 J, Ashton 
Fleet xviiL 230 Theriver retaliated in such kind, as to become 
a malodorous and offensive nuisance. 1891 Lam Times XC. 
439/2 This ipalodorous litigation. 

Hence I^lalo’dorously adv.^ Malo'dorousness. 
1886 Guillemard Cruise Marehesa II. 124 As for mal- 
odouroasness, it is perhaps one of the feu' points in which 
the resemblance between the two cities fails. 1903 Blachiv. 
Lfag. July 19/1 The n)i->sile malodorously discharged itself. 

ll£alodonr (mieUu'daL). [f. JIal- + OuouR.] 
An evil smell, a stench. 

182s SouTiiivY in Q. Krif. XXXT. 380 In vain did the fair 
traveller hope to escape from that omnipresent mal-odour. 
1858 Carlyle Fredk, Gt. v. sh 1. 544 Putrid fermeniation 
ending, after the endurance of much malodour, in mere zero 
to you and to every one. 

t tz. Obs. In 7 male-ominous, 

[f. Mal- + Ominous.] Of evil omen. 

1658 tT. Bergerac's Satyr. Char. xiL 1 saw it encom- 
passt by a million of male-ominous creatures. 

USalonic (malf^mik), a. Ckcm. [a, F. inalo- 
?x7^/re(Debsaignes i85Sin Comptes Reitdnsy^XFlW. 
76), arbitrarily altered from inaliqnc Mal-ic.] In 
Alalonic add : an acid obtained by the oxidation 
of malic acid. 

1859 Watts tr. Gmelin*s Ifandhk.Chem. XIII. 560. 2888 
Remsen Org. Chem. 204 Treated with an alkali, barbituric 
acid breaks up into malonic add and urea. 

21 ^al-orgatiiza'tioii. [il Mal- - h Organiza- 
tion.] Faulty organization. 

184X Gresley C. Lexter x-yi He will not be condemned for 
hjsmal-organisation . .but because he did not act according to 
his conscience. 1862 Helps Organiz. Daily Life 37, 1S89 
2o//iS Century (N. Y.) Apr. 13 The root of the evil is in the 
malorganization of society, 

2 VIal-o*rgaiiized, a. [f. Mal- + Organized 
ppl. a.] Faultily organized. 

1862 Helps Organiz. Daily Li/e ixs Of course a thing 
may be elaborate but yet mal-organized. 
3iialosses,!Dilalotto,obs.fr.MoL.\ssEs,MuL.vTTo. 
lyCalpigliiaceons (mtelpigii^f ’Jss), a. Hot. [a. 
mod.L. Malpighia a genus ol plants (f. name of 
Marcello Malpighi (1628-94) Italian phy- 
sician) + -ACEOUS.] Pertaining to or characteristic 
of the N. O. Malpighiacety. 

183s LiNDLEY/n/rorfl ,Bt>4(i84S) I.l56^^a^pigh^aceous and 
glandular hairs. 18^9 Penny Cycl. XIV. 341/1 In many 
species (of Malpighiace®] the hairs are attached to the 
leaves, &c. by the middle ; so that hairs of that description 
Iiave acquired the name of Malpighiaceous. 

Malpi'glliad. Bot. [Secprcc.and-AO.] Lind- 
ley’s teim for : A plant of the N. O. Malpighiacex. 
1846 Lindley Veg, Kingd. 388. 

Malpighian (mxlpi'gian), a. Anat. and Bot. 
[f. Malpighi (see Malpighiaceous) + -an.] 

1 . Anat. The distinctive epithet of certain struc- 
tures discovered by Malpighi, and of others con- 
nected with these. 

Malpighian bodies^ corpuscles', certain minute bodies in 
the substance of the kidney, Malpighian corpuscles of the 
spleen', thelymphaticcorpusclesof that organ. Malpighian 
capsules (see quot. j866). Plalpighian layerx the inner 
layer of the epidermis. Malpighian Pyramids', the medul- 
lary substance of Ihekidney, consisting of palish red-coloured, 
striated conical masses. Malpighian tubules i the urini- 
ferous tubes of which the kidney is for the mo-.! p.irt made 
up. Malpighian infix a vascular glomerule of convoluted 
capillaiy olood-vessels in the kidney. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat, IV, 244 The Malpighian bodies 
consist of a rounded mass of minute blood-vessels. X84B 
Quains Anat, (ed. 5) II. 1088 Tliese Uttle vesicles or cap- 
sules, formerly known as the Malpighian corpuscles of the 
spleen, were discovered in the pig by Alalpighi. ibid. 1x91 
These [small round dark red points) are the Malpighian 
bodies or corpuscles of the kidney. Ibid. 1106 Others look 
on a hlalpighian tuft as merely an e.xampfe of an artery 
breaking up into a rete mirabile. i865 Huxley Phys. v. 
§ 9 The tubules (of the kidney).. terminate in dilatations., 
called Malpighian capsules. 1877 — Anat,^ Inv. A nivt. vii. 
393 The intestine is provided with Malpighian tubules. 1878 
Foster Bk. Phys. n. (1889) 687 The epidermis consists of 
. .an inner soft layer, the Malpighian layer [etc.]. 1890 H. 
Gray A nat. (ed. i2> 942 The tubuli uriniferi. .finally termi- 
nate at the apices of the Malpighian pyramids, 

2 . Bot. in Malpighian cells : see quot. 

3900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot, Terms xytlx Malpighian 
Cells, those which compose the outer layer of the seed in 
^lalpighiaceac. 

i* SiSalpleasaii'b, a. Ohs. [f. Mal- + Pleasant, 
after F. fnalplaisantl\ Unpleasant, disagreeable. 

c 1532 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. X077 Nat to be 
tedious nor malpleasant, I remitte it to an other tyme. 1592 
Constable Sontt. vm. ii. But I, that nowc haue draune 
Mal-pleasant breath (etc.). 

iVTalposed (mrelppo-zd), ppu a. [f. Mal- + 
-posed, after transposed, etc, Cf. next.] \Vrongly 
placed. 

X900 Lancet 31 Mar. 939/2 Mr. George J. Goldie demon- 
strated ibe usefulness of the x raj’s in., the regulation of 
teeth malposed in the jaw. 

Blalposi'tion. [f- ^Ial- + Position.] Mis- 
placement ; the condition of being wrongly placed. 

1862 Trollope N. Avter. 1. 145 There are edifices, .which 
cry aloud to ibe gods by the force of their own ugliness 
and malposition. x868 Feard -IV ater-yaru/. xi, 120 These 
. .curiosiiies were often rendered.. useless by malposition. 

b, spec, in Obstetrics. Faulty position of a part 
or organ, esp. of the foetus in the uterus. 


X836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 631/1 The apex of the heart 
adhered to the palate; but -. ibe malposition appe-irs to 
have been owing to a morbid adhesion of the umbilical 
cord to the_ head. x^y^Ibid. V. 683/2 An extreme degree 
of anti-version [of the uterus]. ...This malposition materially 
impedes labour. i88x Le Conte 20 Malpositions of 
the eye, such as squinting. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 
735 The length and difficulty of the labour, due to deforroity 
in the mother or to malposition of the child. 

Malpraxtice. [f. Mal- -y Practice.] 

1 . Zaza. a. Impropertreatment or culpable neglect 
of a patient by the physician. 

1671 MAYN\VARiNG/t«r.<5*/lA7<f. Pract. Phys, zoWcll then, 
you Prescriber in the mode of male-Praciice. 1694 W. 
SAL^to^ Bate’s Dis/ens. (1713) 1 give this Relation., 

to convince. .those Homicides [Pretenders to Physick] of 
their Barbarity and Mal-Practice. 1751 Smollett Per. 
Pic. (1779) II. J.vx. 250 The malpractice of a surgeon. i8z6 
A. C. Hutchison Pract. Obs. Surg. (1826) 181 This boy is 
dangerously ill, and likely to die, in consequence of such 
malpractice. 1863 Holland Lett. Joneses xx, 286 A pro- 
fessional brother, prosecuted for malpiactice, is always sure 
you will do what you can to clear him. 

b. Illegal action by Yvhich a person seeks to 
benefit himself at the cost of others, while in a 
position of trust. 

1758 Ann. Reg. 85 He was charged for male-practices in 
the management of his command abroad. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm. 111. 408 King Edwaid. .found it necessary, .to pro- 
secute his judges for their corruption and other mal-practices. 
*773 Genii. Mag. XLIII, 199 Charges of extortion, and 
other mal-practices, had been brought against a British sub- 
ject. ^ 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xv. HI. 528 The mal- 
practices, which had done more than the exhalations of the 
marshes of Dundalk to destroy the efficiency of the English 
troop's, were [etc.]. 1895 Pep. Set. MonthtySept. 717 Slalprac- 
tices begin with the prospectus and conlinue till liquidation. 

2 . gen. A criminal or overtly mischievous action; 
wrong-doing, misconduct. 

1772-84 Cook's Voy. C1790) I. 136 When another canoe was 
struck for their mal-practices the natives behaved in the 
same manner. 1812 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 19 The outrages 

have assumed a more decided character than at any period 
since the commencement of the malpractises. 1848 Clough 
Amours de Voy. n. 273, 1 tremble for something factitious, 
Some malpractice of heart and lilegicimate piocess. 1851 
Thackeray Kickleburys on Rhine (ed. z) 73 Fanny was 
almost ready to tell fibs to screen her brother's malpractices 
from her mamma, J. Colborse Hicks Pasha 79 IVe 
look pains, .to correct the malpractice of the men. 

HVCatl-practi’tioner. [MAL-+PEACTiTioNEit,] 
A corrupt or culpably incompetent practitioner (of 
law or medicine). 

1800 Djbdin Jew ^ Doctor z.i, The wisdom of our ancestors 
has provided a remedy for the mistakes of makpractUioners 
in.. an English jmy. 

X^alpraxis (mjelprje'ksis). [f. Mal- + Gn 
Frasis. Cf. Mala tra-xis.] a. *Mal- 
TRACTicE I a, b. » Malpractice 1 b. 


j86o N. Syd. Soc. Year-bk, Med. Surg. for xSeg. 451 
A midwife and an accoucheur were accused of mafpraxis. 
x866 Arnould Mar, tnsur. n. iil. {ed. 3) 11. 594 Such mal- 
praxis as amounts to a denial of justice. 7891 jLantei 3 Oct, 
758 Served with a legal process by some scoundrelly man or 
woman for an alleged malpraxls. 

IVEa:lpresenta-tion. Obstet. [f. Mal- + Pre- 
sentation.] Abnormal presentation'at childbirth, 

1899 Lancet 14 Oct. io2t/r If a malpresentation were dia- 
gnosed ii might be necessary to correct it by manipulation, 
lilalpropri’ety. [f.MAL- + Propriety.] NVant 
of proper condition ; disordeiUness. 

1888 E. Eggleston Craysons x%Ti. 188 'J'he whole interior 
had a harmonious air of sloth, stupidity, and malproprieiy, 

Malscre, obs. form of Masker v. 
i* KCa’lsliave. Obs. Forms: i msekeeafa, 2 
ineeslesceafa, 4 nialschave, 5 raalschawe. [OE. 
siin'lsccafa tnvel-) the first element may, il the 
vowel be short,becogn.w. ON. 7;/p/-r (.Sw. mal-JDo.. 
inpl'), Goth, vtolb moth; the second element (cf. 
sceaja plane) is cogn. w. Shave v., but the intended 
sense of the compound is not clear.] A caterpillar. 

ciooo d®LFRic Gram. Gloss. (Z.) 310 Ernca, mxheeafa. 
CXX50 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 544/13 Eruca, maislesceafa. 
1387 Tbevjsa Htgden (Rolls) VI. 19 panne as pe greie flye 
fohveh he tras of he malscbave [MS. B malscbawe, Caxlon 
malshawe, L. erueaxn^ so after oher woo com h® pestilence 
ofhe ismaeh’tes. 


SyTalshrag* (mte-ljr^eg). Obs. cxc. dial. Forms 
;ee E. D. D.) : 9 tnaleshag, malley-, mallishag, 
laltshag, moleshag, 5, 9 Yorksk. malshrag. 
\pp. a corruption of prec., after Shrag. Other 
>rrupt forms in mod. dialects, influenced by 
CRAWL v. crawl) are mazvl-scrotvl, vinlscral, 
'askeU.'\ A caterpillar. 

1398 Tbevjsa Barth. De P. R. xvin. 777 A 

alshrag that gnawjah caul Ieu>'s. Ibid. rirllYf 

raggescomyihand bredyib buiterflyes. sBSiJRe of 
toss., Mallishag, z. caterpillar. t.ZZ3Hanipsh.Glos .,i - 

ag, a caterpillar. iSgo Clone. Gloss., Mclosha^, 

ub or caterpillar. ^ 

Malskre, obs. f. Masker v . dial., to beuxlacr. 

Malstick, vari.ant of Maulstick. . _ . ^ . 

Malt (mp!t), - tA Forms; ' 

lault, 6 maulle, 5-fi inalte, (7 mawlt) S-9 

r. and i,orlh. dial, maut i- malt fCom. 
eiit. : OE. ir.ealt = OS. matt (Da. ««;/), OHG. 
dHG., mod.G.) 7W-, OiN. (Sa-. Da.) /rm//. 
Teat, 'mallos- neat., whence Finnish vtallas (from 



MALT. 


which Ihe declension of the OTent. word is inferred) 
and OSl. mlato ; related to the adj. OTeut. *}Uallo- 
or *nta!l>i- ( = Skr. mrdti) represented in OHG., 
MHG. malt soft, ON. malt-r rotten ; from the root 
of Melt, Smelt vbsl] 

1 . Earley or other grain prepared for brewing or 
distilling by steeping, germinating and kiln-drying, 
or by gelatinizalion, etc. 

^700 E/>iual Gloss. 736 Braiiiii/t, malt. 83s Charter. \ss 

0, E. Texts 448, Ic biclde & bebeode .swale monn se 
Sal min lond bebbe Sat he alee jere a^efe Sem hi;^iim at 
folcanstane l ambra makes, ii.. Voc. in Wr.-Wfllcker 
548/44 Braciunit malt. 1375 Baruour Bruce v. 398 All the 
vhtale..As quliet, flour, meill, and malt, In the vync'.sellar 
gert he bryng. 1377 Lancl. F, FI. B. Prol. 197 For many 
mannus malt we mys wolde destruye. ^1385 Chauckr 
Sonipn. 7 '. 38 Vif hym abusshcl whete, Malt, or Reye. 1453 
Bolls of Farit. V. 324/2 All Bruers . . bought their malt 
in ye open mavketts. 1533 Stewart Cron, Scot. III. 61 
The statkest aill of malt that mycht be browin. 1589 
Fappe IV. Hatchet Cij, As honest a woman as euer burnt 
malt. 1605 Shaks. Lcarwx. ii. 82 When Brewers marre their 
Malt with water, a 1618 Sylvcster Tobacco Battered 
Taverns, Tap*houses ! .. Most sinfully hath Mault been 
sunken heer In nappy Ale, and double-double-Beer. 7696-7 
Act 8 «$• 9 Will. Illy c. 22 (title) An Act for granting to His 
Majesty certain Duties upon Malt {etc.]. 1712 Aodison S/ect. 
No. 269 y 8, I allow a double Quantity of Malt to my .small 
Beer. 1723 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 11. i, Yestreen I brew'd 
a bow of maut. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xlii, They were a 
bad pack — steal'd meat and mault, and loot the carters magg 
the coals. iB^x Tyndall Fragni. Sci. fiS79) II. xii. 256 
The malt is crisp to the teeth, and decidedly sweeter to the 
taste then the original barley. 1885 H. Stores Malt ^ 
Malting xli. :6S Gelatinised Malt. Until very recently malt 
was made, commercially, by germination solely, and almost 
exclusively from barley. Since the repeal of the M.alt Duties 
numerousolhermeihoQSofmanufacturehavebeenallempted, 
. .and many other varieties of grain have been malted. 

b. with qualifying word, as barley, oat, wheat 

inalt\ brown, e.iQ.,vialt (sec quol. 1S39); patent 
///«// (see quot. 1830). Blown malt 1S76). 

1332 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 34 A quarten barley mault. 
1368 in W. H. Turner Bee. Oxford (1880) 325 Nc any 

brewer. .grinde their wheate make in..anyother mill. 1707 
Mortimer Httsb. xii. 278 In Kent, where they commonly 
Brew with one half Oat.mak, and the other half Barly*inaU. 
X745 Lond. iff Country Bmo. iiu (ed. 2) 179 It is a common 
Saying, that there is brought to London the worst of brown 
Malt, and the best of Pale. 7830 M. Donovan Dom, Ecoii. 

1 . 87 The deep brown malt, now in use under the name of 
patent malt, is made by roasting malt, .in the same manner 
as coffee is roasted, until it become blackish lirown. X839 
Ure Diet. Arts^^i According to the colour and the degree 
of drying, malt is distiibuted into three sorts ; pale, yellow, 
and brown... The black malt used by the porter brewer.. is 
partially charred. 1876 Etuycl. Brit. lY. 270/1 Brown or 
porter malt, .is sometimes called * blown malt from its di.s* 
tended appearance. Ibid, 271/1 Americans are now making 
beer largely from maize meal and maize malt. 

c. Extract of malt, a preparation of malt used 
as a food for invalids. See malt extract in 5. 

1872 W. Aitken Sci. ^ Pract. Med. (ed. 6) II. 913 The 
extract of malt.. may be prepared by any pharmaceutical 
chemist. x83g S;}'d. See. Lex. s. v.. Extract of Malt .. 
is prepared by digesting malt with water, straining, and 
evaporating the product to the consistency of thick honey. 
It contains diastase, and so acts as a digestive ferment, as 
well as being itself nutiitious. 

2 . Proverbs and Phrases, The malt is above the 
meal (t rarely wheat , here, water'), said of a person 
under the influence of drink. Soft fire makes sweet 
malt, an admonition to be gentle or merciful. 

1346 J. Heywood Pr^o. (1867) 5 Soft fire maketh sweete 
make. _ Ibid. 25 Malt is aboue wheate with him, market 
men sale. i6ox Dent Patlr.v. Heaven 249 Soft and faire, 
sir. .. Soft fire maketh sweet mault. 7626 Breton Fan, 
iastickes B 3 Haruest. Malt is now aboue wheat with 
a number of mad people. 1670 Ray Frcrtf. 295 (Scottish 
Proverbs.] The mall is above the beir. 1678 Ibid. 
(ed. el 87 Proverbiall Periphrases of one drunk. ..The 
m.Tli is above the water. 1727 Kelly Scot. Frov. 320 The 
Malt's above the Meal with you. That is, you are drunk. 
1816 ScoTi* Old Mort. iv, When the malt begins to get 
nboon the meal, .they are like to quarrel. 1858 M. Porthous 
Soufer Johnny 10 He was a sturdy stalwart chiel, ..Fond 
o’ his maut aboon bis meal. 

3 . transf. Used for: Malt liquor, or 

77x8 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. in. xi, The bauld billy 
look his maut. And scour’d aff healths anew. 1823 ‘Jon 
Bek ’ Slangy Malt, the chief ingredient of beer, has been 
used figuratively for the beer itself. ‘ A shovel of mak’, is 
a pot of porter, ^ 1828 Lytton Pelham xxlii, I rejected 
mak with the air of his majesty, and formed a violent 
afloction for mar.T'chino. ^ 7861 Hughes Tom Brenvn at 
Oxf i, 1 am uaturallya thir.Niysoul, and cannot often resist 
the mak myself. 1861 Lever OneofThem xxvi, ‘And will 
again, old boy \ cried Hawke, finishing off the other's malt. 

4 . attrib, and Comb. a. attrib. quasi-tz^Jf. in tlie 
sense ‘brewed’ or ‘distilled from malt', as malt- 
drink, -spints, whisky. 

7707 Mortimer Husb. xii. 276 To improve our English 
Liquors.. in our Southern Pans where they have generally 
very bad M.alt-drink. 771-^ Manoeville AVi^. Bees (1725) I. 
118 A beggar may make bunself as drunk with stale-bcer or 
mak-spirtts, as a lord with Burgundy. 7731 P. Shaw 
Artif. Philos. MaIi*Low.wincs, prepared in the common 
way, are exceeding nauseous. 1830 Ure Diet. Arts 402 
'I'he distiller of malt whiskey calculates on obtaining two 
gallons of proof spirits from one bushel of mak. 

b. Simple attrib., as malt-bai^, •barn, ‘barrerw, 
-cellar, 'chamber, -corn, -garner, -market, -meal, 
-rake, -shovel, -skep, *f ^spoilt, -store, -trade. 
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7415-16 Durham Aec. /?<7//x(Surtee.s] 612 Item pro faclura 
de iez *makbagges, is. 6«/. 1753 W. Maitland Hist. Edinh. 

II. 151/1 *Mak-^rns, Breweries [etc.]. 7885 H. Stores Malt 

cV Malting xvi. 264 *Malt-barrows s’ary considerably in 
shape, manufacture, and use. Beg. Privy CouncilScot. 

Ser. I. II. 578 'ib sell thair malt. .in thair *malt sellaris at 
hame. 1676 in Taylor Wakefield Manor (i^ZS) J09 Cum. . 
brasio, anglicc *mak chambers. 7381 W. Stafford Exam. 
Compl. ii. (2876) 46 It pleaseth vs.. nothing at all, which 
buy most both breade-corne and ^malt-corne for our peny. 
7453-4 Durham Aec. Bolls (Surtees) 634 [Operaniibus] super 
reparacionem..de le Whetgarner et le *^^akgar^er. 1455 
Bolls of Farit. V. 324/2 Thus is ye *Mak markett lost. 
7622 Malynes Anc. Latv-Merch, 231 Casting “Mault meale, 
or Beane meale vpon the same. 18O4 Knight Diet. Mech. 
Suppl., *Malt Bake, a hand tool used in stirring mak on 
the kiln floor. 7688 R. Holmc Armoury iii. 331A He 
beaveih Gules, a .. “Malt Shovel, Argent. 7577 in Rogers 
Agrlc, Prices (1^66) III. 580 *Malt skep. 1334-5 Bur- 
ham Ace. Boils (Surtees) 526 In 1 coreo equino empt. pro 
le“Makspout in Bracina. 1885 H. Stopes Malt Sf Malting 
xiit. 283 '‘Mnk-stores, and granaries. 7707 Morti.mer Husb. 
.\ii. 276, I shall .. for the Conveniencj' of the “Malt Trade, 
add a particular sort of Mill that [etc.]. 

c, objective, as malt-making, -roasting \ malt- 
carrier, -seller. Also Malt-makeu. 

7708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4447/4 A *Mali‘Carrier. 1455 Bolls 
of Farit. V. 324/2 People. .nqwe.. for noon occupation of 
“Mak makynge be in grete idelnesse, 1S85 H. Siopes 
Malt Matting xvu. 292 The monopoly of “malt-roasting, 
created by the numerous stringent Acts of Parliament. 

d. instrumental (sense 3), as i* malt-conceived, 
-inspired, -mad adjs. 

*579 U. Harvey Lettcr-hk. (Camden) 67 Sum newe dc- 
vlsid interlude, or sum ‘Makconceived Comedye. 1838 
Rodccr Poems (1897)24 (E.D.D.) A set o’ ’'maul-inspired 
whims That end in perfect smoke. 1621 Fletcher Pilgrim 

III. vi, Peace, thou heathenish Drunkard, Peace for shame. 
These English are so “Malt-mad ;. .when they have a Fruit- 
ful Year of Barly there, the whole Island’.s thus. 

6. .Special comb. : ’|*maH-book, an acconnt-book 
for the collections of malt-ta.xj fmalt boud=s 
Malt-W 0R5I I ; jnalt-bree .SV., malt liquor ; malt- 
bruiser, a mill for bruising or crushing malt ; 
f malt-bug = Malt-woum 2 ; malt-crusher, a 
small crusher for testing samples of malt; malt- 
distiller, one who distils spirits from malt ; so 
malt-distillery, f («) the action or art of the malt- 
distiller {obs.)\ (^) a place where malt spirits are dis- 
tilled ; malt-dryer (see qiiot.); malt extract, a 
saccharine and mucilaginous substance obtained 
from wort ; tx\%o extract of malt (see i c) ; malt- 
factor, a dealer in malt; malt-floor, (< 7 ) a floor 
upon which the malt is spread to germinate ; (6) 
(see quot. 1858) ; malt food, food composed of or 
combined with e.xtract of malt; f malt-gavel — 
malt shot ; malt grid, grinder (see quots.) ; 
malt-kiln, a kiln in which the malt is dried after 
‘sleeping’ and ‘couching’; malt liquor, liquor 
made from malt by fermentation as opposed to 
distillation, as ale, beer, stout, etc, ; malt-loft, the 
place where prepared malt is stored ; malt-lottery, 
a lottery promoted by authority of Parliament in 
1697 with the malt duty as security; f malt-mare 
(cf. Malt horse); fmalt master = Maltster; 
malt-mill, a mill for grinding or crushing malt ; 
i' malt-raoney, money paid as a tax on the making 
of malt ; malt office, a malt house, malting ; 
t malt-officer, a collector of malt-tax ; malt- 
oil (see quot.); *{' malt-penny = wn/f money, 
fmalt pie jocular, drink, liquor; malt plough, 
an implement for turning the malt when upon 
the malt-floor ; malt poultice (see quot.) ; 
malt-querns sb. pi,, dial, (see quot 1877 ) ; malt 
roaster, a machine for roasting malt on a small 
scale ; malt roller (see quot.) ; malt sack, a 
sack of or for malt ; malt-screen, a utensil for 
screening or sifting malt ; f malt shot, a duty paid 
for the privilege of making malt [OE. meaitgcscot 
(VVulfstau)] ; malt-sieve «= malt screen ; malt- 
silver, (fl) —malt-money \ {fi) Sc. (see quot. 1825- 
So) ; f malt-stiller — malt-distiller ; malt-sugar 
= Maltose; malt-surrogate, ‘any substitute 
used in the manufacture of beer in place of a part 
of the malt’ {Cent. Elct.); malt-tails, the roots 
and shoots of dried malt, = Malt-comes ; malt- 
tap (see quot.) ; malt-tax, a tax on malt, imposed 
by Parliament in 1697, repealed and superseded by 
the beer-duty in 1S80; malt tea, ‘the liquid in- 
fusion of the mash in brewing’ (C^///. Diet. 1S90) ; 
malt ticket, a ticket for a share in the malt-lottery ; 
also attrib. ; malt trader, -turner (see quot'?.) ; 
malt vinegar, vinegar made from the fermentation 
of malt ; malt wash, the wash or wort obtained 
in distilling from grain. Also Malt dust, Malt 
HORSE, etc. 

1710 J. CiiA»inERi.AYKr. St. Gt. Brit, il ul 505 Edward, 
chief Examiner of the Country Officers “Mak* Books, c 1440 
Promh. Pat-v. 2-zl^ Olaltc bowde (or wevyk, gurgnlio. 
7780 \V. Forbes Dominie 6 Keep ver>' far frae Bacchus’ 
reach, He drowned a* my cares to preach \Vi’ hi’5 
brec. ^ 1796 Encycl. Brit. ted. 3) X. 490/1 “Mak*bruiscr, or j 
Bruisins-mUl. .7577 HaRRXSOn Englandi.U. xi. 8s b/a U ! 


MAiiT. ; 

is incredible to say how our “Maukbugges lug at this liquor. 
2885 H. Stoves Malt <$• Malting xvii. 284 Small “malt- 
crushers are very generally used. 77S3 Scots Mag. Feb. 
96/2 'i'he *Inak-di.^tilIer.s advertised, Feb. 19, that they 
would not receive or pay them (counterfeit halfpence] for 
the future. 1753 Chambers Cyct. .S'w//., “Malt Disullery. 
. .The art is to convert fermented iNlak liquors into a clear 
inflammable spirit. 7839 Ure Diet. Arts 401 The.. produce 
of malt distilleries. 7875 Knight Diet. Mech., * Malt-dr^er, 
a device to hasten the drying of mak by artificial heat. 1839 
Ure Diet. Arts 100 'Fhe .specific gravities of solutions of 
“malt extract. 7807 Roberts Digest. Diet 223 Mak ex- 
tracts are essentially infusions of mak concentrated by 
evaporation to the consistency of a thick treacle. 1704 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4035/4 Richard Haley and Samuel 'SVallis, 'Mnuk- 
factors. 1707 J^IoRTiMER Husb. xii. 259 Empty the Corn 
from the Cistern into the “Malt-floor. 7858S1MMONDSD/C/. 
Trade, Malt floor, a perforated floor in the .. malt-kiln, 
through which the heat ascends from the furnace below, 
and diies the barley laid upon it. 1896 Ailhutt's Syst. Med. 
I. 403 If milk be rejected, “malt foocl is generally available. 
7.. . Custumal Mephnm, Kent in Somner Treat. Gavelkind 
(1C60) 27 De xxj. sum. uij. bush, de “Maltgayel. 1889 Bar- 
nard Noted Breweries X. 62 The malt receiving room, .con- 
tains two “mak grids, .with strong wire screens at the bottom, 
through which the mak passes to the mills in the room 
below. 1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, *Malt-gtiudcryO. ma- 
chine for crushing or cutting malted barley-. 1538 Layton in 
Ellis Sev. HI. III. 212 Therbe here, .many “make 

kylnes. 7855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiii. III. 324 Four or 
five hundred houses, tvvochurches, twelve makkilns, crowded 
clo.se together. 1693 Loud. Gaz. No. 286S/2 An Additional 
Excise upon “Malt Liquors. 1786 Cowper Xz/ to Umvin 
Wks. (ed. Southey) VI. 5 Government is too much in- 
terested in the consumption of mak-liquor to reduce the 
number of venders. 7897 Ailhutt's Syst. Med. II. 228 ’I'o 
those in the habit of drinking malt litiuors, stout and biller 
ale may be given. 7682 True Protest. Mercury Na 162. 
2/1 “Mauk-Lofts, Hop-Lofis (etc.]. 7839 Ure Diet. Arts 
no The mak for the supply of the brewery- is stored in vast 
granaries or malt-lofts, xfiyj Lond. Gaz. No 3316/4 Lost. ., 
two 10/. Tickets belonging to the “Malt Lottery-. 1594 
Lvlv Moth. Bomb, i v. ii, 1 1 was a verie good horse. . . If one 
ranne him, he svoulde simper and mump, as though he had 
gone a wooing to a “maltmareat Rochester. x6xz 'T, Adams 
White Devil (1613) 49 The markets aie hoysed vp, if the 
poore cannot reach the price, the “Mault-masier wil. 1607 
Nordcn Surv. Dial. ju. 708 Any customarie Water-mill, 

. .Griest-mill, “Mauk-mill. .or any- other kind of mill. 7707 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4293/3 Mak-Miine, and all Conveniencies 
fit for a Common Brewer. x6oo in N. < 5 - Q. 6th Ser. (1882) 
V, 88/2 Here followeih a general Rate of the “Make Money 
due to tlie Church. x8oo Hull Advertiser iz July sh A., 
brick and tiled “Malt-officc,. capable of steeping and drying 
at once fourteen quarters. 1737 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt, 
Brit. (ed. 33) 11. 84 The Excise and “Malt-Officens Country 
Books. 7753 Chambers Cyl. Supp. s. v. Malt, The odious 
taste of the “Malt oil will be distinguished, x... Rental 
Easlry Manor, Kent in Somner Treat. Gavelkind (1660) 
27 “Mak-peny. 1600 Heywood ist Pt. Edw. IK (1613) 
Bj b, See how S. Katherines smokes, wipe slaue.s your 
eies, And whet your stomackes for the good “moult pies. 
7885 H. Stofes Mali <5* Malting xvii. 289 Several forms of 
“mak-ploughs are known and used. 7856 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., *Matt Poultice, common name for the Catapiasma 
byues. 7586 Spenser Wilt in Grosart Sis IKks. I. p. xvii, 

I give and bequetbeunto Jobon Spenser.. one payreof “malt 
wyrnes. 7877 N. IK. Line, Gloss., Malt-qucams, (1) stones 
for grinding malt; (2) a mill with steel crushers for the 
same purpose. 7B58 Sim.monds Diet, Trade, *Alalt master 
Maker, a manufacturer of machines for ro.TSling barley- on 
a small scale. 1885 H. Stopes «$• Alalting xa\. 164 
Every* brewer in Germany Il-xs his own malt-roaster. 1839 
Urf. Diet. Arts 113 'fhe “mail-rollers, or machines for 
bruising the grains of the mak. 7530 Palsgr. 601/2 She 
layde upon him lyke a “mauke sacke. 7885 H. Stores 
Malt .5- Malting .xvii. 293 Malt- and barley-sacks usually 
hold one comb or four bushels, x... Rental Eastry 
Alauor, Kent in Somner Treat. Gavclklrid (1660) 27 De 
“Mak-shot termino circumcisionis Domini xxr/. 1885 H. 
Stopes Afnltty A/altlngxvi]. 295*Mak-screens for sepamtion 
of all combes and other matters, and also for grading. 7388-9 
Abingdon Bolls (Camden) 57, ij “maksyues. <77472 In 
Cartui. Walt, de Norvico AIS. (White Kennett MS. note in 
CosvelCs Interpr, 1701 (Bodl. copy) s. v. Afolsilver, Dabit pro 
. .’’Maltsilverad feslum Nat. Domini m</ob. 7825-80 Jamif.- 
SON, RIaut'Sitler. 1. Literally-, money for mak. 2. Most 
frequently used in a figurative sense; as, ‘I'hat’s ill paid 
maut-siller’ ; a proverbial phrase signify-ing, that a benefit 
has been ill requited. 1731 P. Shaw Ess. Artif. Philos. 
99 ^Vhich should encourage the-*M.Tk-Stiner to becaieful 
and intelligent in this business. 1862 Miller Elcm. Chc/u: 
III. 83 “Malt sugar (Cj^HtiOjy)- *900 R- Hutchison 
Pood 263 The remaining sugars of ihisgroupare iiiak sugar, 
or maltose, and milk-sugar, or lactose. I’j^'^Lond. ^-Country 
Br^. III. (ed. 2) 179 By that and the Help of the “Malt 
Tails, he (the hlakster] fills the Bushel with a great deal of 
Show and little good Malt. 1854 Miss Baker Norlhawpi. 
Gloss., *Malt-tap, the wicker strainer that is put in the 
mash-vat, to prevent the grains p.Tssing through the tap. 
171X Let. to Sacheverel ii 'I'he levying the Land-Tax and 
“Mak-Tax. 1840 Thackp-Ray Jolly Jack iv. When village 
.Solons cursed the Lord.s, And cafied the mak-ta.x sinful. 
1697 Loud, Gaz. No. 33x8/4 Lost or mislaid, .four “jMalt- 
Tickets.- ' x88o Act 43 44 Kict. c. 20 Interpretation of 

terms. ‘■'Malt trader’ means and includes a m.-iltsler or 
maker of mak, .t dealer in mak, a roaster of mak, a brewer 
of beer for sale, and a vinegar maker. 1884 Kniciit Diet. 
Meeh. Suppl., “d/h// /V/rHer, a mechanical arrangement for 
turning the malt while being heated in the kiln. i8s8Si.'i- 
MONDS />/<•/. Trade, *Malt-viueear. 2729G.Smitii Fermen- 
tation 27 The practice of fermenting all Molosses and “Mnk- 
wash, without any previous boiling. 7839 Urk Diet. Arts 
gi A peculiar volatile oil of a concrete nature, which is ob- 
tained during the process of distilling fermented mak wash, 

KTalt V. [f. Malt sb.] 

1 . To convert (grain) into malt. Also absol, 

c 1440 Promp. Pnr-v. 324/1 IHakyn, or make mu.\i, I rasio. 
7608 Notlinghnm Bee. I\’, 2C9 Order to be gyven to cucrie 
maltster., to forbearc Luyiugc of barley- to mawU. :6x6 
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SuRFL. & Markh. Cowliry Fartn 559 These Oates being 
jnauJted, as you mault Barley, make a verie good mauli. 
1636 in Buccleuch MSS. {Hist. MSS, Comm.) I. 275 Sundry 
abuses by them in buying barley. .and in maltingitat un- 
seasonable times. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sit/>J>. s. v., The 
whole grain [of maize] will not tliis way be malted or ren- 
dered tender or floury. 1889 Barnard Noted Breweries 
1.56 [These brewer*] malt every week 7,600 quariers..of 
barley. 

b. inir. To admit of being malted. 

1766 Cofupl. Farmer s. v., Old barley, mixed with that of 
the last harvest, does not malt well, 1870 Yeats Nat.llht, 
Comm. 48 Scotch barley, .does not malt well. 

2 . iransf. {pass, and zntr.') Of seeds: To come 
to the condition of mah owing to germination 
being checked by drought. 

*733 Tull Horse-Hoeing Hush. xiv. z66 If they [St. Foin 
seed*] are not cover’d, they will be Malted Note. We say 
it is Malted when it lies above Ground, and sends out its 
Koot, which is killed by the Air. 1763 Museum Rust. (ed. s) 
I. 210 Turnep-seed..if it is not covered as soon as sown. . 
will sprout prematurely, malt, or mould. 1861 yrnl. R. 
Agric, Soc. XXII. 11. 418 After the seeds have become satu- 
rated with moisiuie, the dry weather returns, and they be- 
come * malted 1873 Mocoridgc <5- 26 Tlie 
seeds are thus in effect malted, the starch being changed 
into sugar. 

3 . trans. To make (liquor) with malt. 

1603 Camden Rem. 235 A man of worship, whose beere 
was better hopped than mauUed. i6ai J. Taylor (Water 
P.J Taylors Gooie Wks. (1630) 1. T05/1 She is. -better two 
dayes salted For then she’ll tr^’ if Ale or Beere be malted. 

4 . iittr. To drink malt liquor, vitl^r, 

1813 Col. Hawker Diary{t^^z^ 1.68 We. .stopped to malt 
at all the hedge alehouses. rSss New Monthly Mag.y.W. 
180 Lord U— too declares he saw her malting the same 
evening, 1835 Marrvat Jac. Fait/i/.xxv, ‘ Well, I malts’, 
said Tom, reaching a pot of porter, and taking a long pull. 
1840 Hood Kilmansegg^ Birth xxx^ She diank nothing 
lower than Cura^oa, ...-\nd, on principle, never malted, 

2 fta.lt, obs. pa. t. of Melt v. 

Malta (mp*lta). The name of an island in the 
Mediterranean, now a dependency of Great Britain. 
Used al/rid.i as t Malta cross « Maltese cross \ 
Malta fever, a complicated fever of long dura- 
tion, common in Malta and other places in the 
Mediterranean ; Malta fungus (see quot. 1S70 ; 
cf. Maltese vmshroom'). 

x65x Malta cross [see Cross 19]. vjz$ J. Coats Diet. 
Her., Maltn-eross, .so call’d bec.Tuse worn by the Knights 
of that Order, x866 Wood in Edin. Med. yrnl, 1 . 60 
iMalta Fever, 1870 H. .Sedoall Alalia 3.^0 Cynomorium 
cocclneum (L.) ^rk ^/^<r«tfni/(MaU.),the curious so-called 
Malta fungus, which grows abundantly on the General's 
Rock, off Gozo. J897 Allhntt's Syst. Med. II. 463 note, 
Some no.sologists object to the term Malta Fe^'er. 

+ Maltalent. Obs. Forms ; 4-5 mautalent, 

5 mautelent ; 5-6 matalent, 5 matelant, 6 ma- 
tilent, matulat ; 5 maltalente, 5-7 maletalent, 
(5 male talente, 6 i’tr. mailtalent), 4-7 (9 arch.) 
maltalent. [a. OF, maltalent {tnant-, mat-), f. 
mal evil (see Mal-) -t- talent disposition, temper 
(sec Talent).] Ill-will, malevolence. 

c 1320 Sir Bettes (MS. A) 3978 Sire Beues ho, veraiment 
For-^af him alle is mautalent. 13.. A". 906 To his ost 

sone he Went. Ful of ire and maltalent. 0x440 Farionope 
4499 That my lady hath hyr maletalent Me forgyfen. CX450 
Merlin 339 The Geaunte. .gnasshed his teth and rolled his 
iyen, that were grete swollen for ire and mautelent [printed 
mantelent] that he had. C1470 Henry IFallace iv. 463 
Vpon the hed him straik in matelent. 148: Canton 
Godfrey clxxviii. 262 And how they pardonned eche other 
theyr mal lalentes and euyll wylles. 15x3 Douglas JEneis 
1. i. Ktxtl^t Junois wraith and mailtalent. 15^ Rolland 
Crt. Venus ir. 332 Thay grew in matilent. xggo Spensf.r 
F. Q. III. iv. 61 With heavy look, and lumpish pace, that 
plaine In him bewraid great grudge and maltalent. a 1648 
Ld. Herbert Hen. VIII (1683) J03 But not on this part 
only did the French shew their Mal-'ralent. a 1649 DkUmm. 
OF Hawth. yas. I Wks. (1711) 14 He had ever a male- 
talent against the king since the adjudging of the earldom 
of Straihern from his nephew Miles. 1828 Scott F. AI. 
Perth xii. That is the lot of them that the Black Douglas 
bears mal-talent against. 

^h. Asad/. Ill-tempered. 

. <1x578 LiNDESAY(PItscottie)C/iir<j«.6'ro/.(S.T S.) II. 43 King 
Harrie brunt as fyre and grews.omatul.it in anger that [etc.], 

t Maltalentive, a. Oh. rare, in 5 male- 
talentif, matelentif. [a. OF. maUalenlif, f. 
viallalent : see prec. and -ive.] Bearing ‘ mal- 
talent.' ; malevolent. 

<rx4So A/erlin 219 Thei rode in a-monge theire enmyes 
wroth and matelentif. Ibid. 338 And ronne to-geder wroth 
and malelalentif that oon a-gein that other, 

Maltase (mp'lt^>s). Chem, [f. Malt sh. + -ase, 
after diastasel\ (See quot.) 

2899 t(jth Cent, No. 265. 412 «£>/<■, It [.sucrase] is nown.imed 
maltase, the termination in -nse being reserved for the names 
of all liquid ferments, or rather enzymes. 

Maltate (rn^*ltt'’t). Chem. [f. Malt sb. + 
-ATE 1 .] (See quot.) 

1885 H. Stopes Malt if Malting -xi. 140 Maltose combines 
with lime to form calcic maltate, the solution of which is 
l 3 ^^*rot.itory us are those of other maltates. 

Malt-comes, sb. pi. (rarely sing.). The dried 
radicles which are separated from the grain in the 
kiln-drying process of malting; —CoME sb.“ 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 324/1 Malte comys 1770-4 A. Hun- 
tER Georg, Ess. (1803) I. 427, I manured a piece of land 
With maltcombs. ^ 1787 Marshall E. Norfolk (1795) L 35 
Kapecake is also in good esteem (as manure), .as are Mail- 


coombs. 1874 W. Williams Vet, Med. 555 Flatulent colic. 

. .Its causes are— -food.. such as.. a mixture of maltcums and 
brewers grains, 1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss , RIait-comh, the 
dried sprouts, refuse used by some people to pack bacon in 
to keep flies away. 

So Malt-coming's dial, (in the same sense). 

a 1728 Kennett Lansd. MS, 1033 (Promp. Parv. 324 note), 
Malt comes, or m,iU comings, the little beards or shoots, 
when malt begins to run, or come; Yorkshire. 1893 Aor * 
thumberld. Gloss., Malt-cnmmins. 

IKalt-dnS't. The refu.e, consisting chiefly of 
the dried radicles or ■' comes which falls from the 
grain in the process of malting. 

1512 ATS. Acc. St. yolm's Hosp.f'Cauierh., Payd for malt 
dowst for to dobe wyth. 1620 hlARKiiAM Farew. Hush. xiv. 
no Some arc persuaded that this come or malt dust, is a 
great breeder of the wormc or weetiell. 2707 Mortimer 
Husb, vi.94 MauU-dust is an enricher of barren Land. 1849 
CounEN speeches 20 One of the ablest farmers in the country 
..told me he bought great quantities of malt-dust, which he 
mixes. .with the food he gives to his lambs. 1875 Watts 
Dict.Chent. and Supp). 765'J'he malt is-. screened to remove 
the radicle and plumule, which coustitute inalt-dusL 

lyialte, obs. pa. t. Melt. 

HHalted (m^Tted), ppL a. [f. Malt v. + -ed T .] 

1 . Made into malt; rarely in narrower sense, 
that has germinated in llie process of msTlting. 

1676 Grew Anat. Flowers it. § 15 As we use 10 dry Maultcd 
Bariy over a warm Killn. 1692 W. Y-wouth Disiillaiion g 
Others Ferment Malted Wheat and Malt, and so Distill. 
1702 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) V. 249 The commons read 
a 2d time, and committed the bill for encouraging the con- 
sumption of malted corn. 1745 Dodslev Agric. l. J3t 
Trifles 11 . 104 To mash the malted barley, and extract Its 
flavour’d strength. 1844 T.J. Graham Dom. AUd. j8o Beer 
made from an infusion of malted groats, or malted rye. 1846 
J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. X33 Saccharine., 
may be extracted either fiom malted or raw grain. 

2 . Combined with e.xtract of malt. 

1896 Yeo Food 536 And first, with regard to the tise of 
Malt extracts and Malted food in general. Daily A'ezvs 
J I Aug. 5/6 A few jars of beef extract, malted milk, &c. 

Malten (m^-lt’n), v. Sc. rare. [f. Malt sb, + 
intr. To tindeigo malting, to malt. 

x 8 o 5 FoHsyTH Beauties Scotl. IV. 67 When barley and 
common bear or big have been cultivated for sometime in 
a mixed state, they .spring and ripen and malten equally. 
1825-80 Jamieson, To Mauten, Atawten, to begin to spring ; 
a term applied to grain, when steeped in order to be con- 
verted into malt. 

SXa'lter. Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 raaltar, 'i 
maulter. ff. Malt zi, + -i:b 1 .] A maltster. 

CZ440 Promp. Pan*. 324/t Malstere, or maltestere (H., 
P., xn:i\t.zx),brasiatrix,hrasiator. 1630 in J. Hutchins 

(«d. 3) 11.338/2 Brewers. Matilters. Bakers. 1848 
W. Barnes Poems Rur, Life (ed. 2) Glo<s., Alalter; rightly 
used instead of maltster, which is properly a woman maitcr, 

IRTaltese (mf>U/*z), a. .'ind sb. sing, and pi. 
Also 9 sing, Maltoe i/yidgar), •/pi. Malteses, [f, 
Malta -ese. Cf. It. mallese^ A. adj. 

1 , a. Of or pertaining to Malta and its inhabi- 
tants. b. Pertaining to the Knights of Malta. 

1797 Encyct, Brit. (ed. 3) X. 491/1 At the first landing of the 
Maltese knights. Ibid. 401/2 'I'he attempt, .proved unsuc- 
cessful through the base avarice of the Maltese forces. 1837 
G, C, Lewis Lett. 3 Apr. (1870) 77 The vulgar adjective 
from Malta, used by sailors and others in the island is 
Maltee, X839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 350/1 'I’he Maltese people 
at length obtained the fulfilment of their wishes. 1869 
Rogers Hist. Gleanings 1 . 97 The legend of the Maltese 
money ran — non ars sed fdes. 

2 . Special collocations : Maltese cat, a fancy 
variety of the domestic cat (sec quot. 1902) ; Mal- 
tese cross, see Cross sb. 18 ; also, see quols. 1S84 
and 1890; Maltese dog, a fancy breed of spaniels 
(see quot. 1864); Maltese guipure, lace (see 
quots.) ; Maltese mushroom, the fungus Cyno~ 
viorium coccineuvi (formerly Fungns melitensis), 
found in the islands of Malta and Gozo ; Maltese 
orange, stone, vultnre (see quots.). 

1857 in W. tf Q. 2nd Ser. IV. 247 X New York merchant 
recently sent for a cargo of ‘Maltese cals from that cele- 
brated island. 1902 ‘ Dick Whittington' Cn/ AlanualW. 
32 There is a strain of short-haired blue cats known as Mal- 
tese cats, which used to be extremely popular in America. 
1877 W. JoNF.s Fin"er-r-ing -yj-i A ‘Maltese cross in red on 
a black ground. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch and Clockm, 
247 The wheel of the going barrel stop work.. is called in- 
differently a .star wheel or a Maltese cross. 1890 Billings 
A^at. A[ed,Dict.,ATaltcsecross,%gnRX^ compress cut out at the 
corners in form of a Maltese cross. 1796 Ncmnich Poly- 
glotten-Lex. v. The hairy ‘Maltese dog. Cants Alelitaeus, 
The small Maltese diO^..CaHisbrevipilis. i^i^Chambers's 
Eucycl. VL 287/1 Maltese Dog, a small kind of spaniel, 
with roundish muzzle, and long, silky, generally white hair. 
1902 Airs. Palliser's Hist. Lace 392 At this time [1851] was 
introduced the ‘Maltese guipures.. .a variety grafted on the 
old M.iliese. x88* Caulfeild Sc Saward Diet, Needleivork 
340 The manufacture of ‘Maltese Lace is not confined to 
hialta. 1900 ^Irs. F. N. Jackson Hand-made Lace 180 ■ 
Maltese Lace. A bobbin-made lace, which has been made 
in ^lalta ever since the commencement of the sixteenth cen- ^ 
tur>’. 1902 Airs. Palliser's Hist. Lace 87 note. There is no 
corroboration of Mrs. Palliser's statement above that lace | 
was ever made in Malta; if so, it wxnild have been of the 
Genoese geometrical kind, of which Lady Hamilton Chich- ' 
ester adapted the designsand evolved what is now known as 
Maltese lace. 18x6-20 T. Green Univ. Herbal I. 320/1 It ! 
is commonly said that the ‘Maltese red oranges are budded 
on the pomegranate. 1884 Ettcvcl. .^rrV.XVII. 812/1 ‘ Mal- 
tese or ‘ Bipod ' oranges, much grown in southern Italy, 
ate distinguished by the deep-red tint of the pulp. x8^ 
SiMMONDS Z?/r/. Trade,* AtaUesesiotie,^%oi\. stone quarried 


in Malta, used for carving, and for making large jars, Szc. 
17S1 Latham Gen. Synopsis Binls i. 15 ‘Maltese Vulture. 
. .'I'his bird inhabits many parts of Europe, chiefly the island 
of Malta. 1^3 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 472/z A^epphron pereno- 
.This is the.. Maltese Vulture of Latham. 

B. sb. 

1 . a. A native or an inhabitant of Malta, b. 
A Knight of Malta. 

1625 G, Sandvs ‘J'rav. 227 With him a Maltese, whose 
father was an English man. Ibid. 234 The Malteses are 
little lesse tawnie then the Moores. 1624 Massinger Rene- 
gado 11. V, Your fellow Pirats Sir, the hold Malteze Whom 
with your lookes you tliinke to quell. 1651 Howell Venice 
195 'rhe Malteses [the Knights of Malta] having made 
prize of them, arriv’d afterwards in Candy. X’jg/ Eucycl. 
Brit, (ed. 3) X. 492/2 The Maltese still continued to behave 
with their usual valour against the 'iV.rks. 1838 J. L. Stf.- 
THENs Trav. Greece, etc. 41/1 An old I^Iallcse, who spoke 
French and Italian. 

2 . The language of the natives of Malta, a cor- 
rupt Arabic. 

1828 Foreign Q. Rev. III. 321 The affinity between the 
Maltese and the languages of the neighbouring continent. 
1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 346/1 I’he mother-tongue of the 
people, the Malte.se, has continued in use. 

8 . Short for Maltese lace. 

xgoo Mrs. F. N. Jackson Hand-made Lace 180 In Ceylon 
the natives work a kind of Maltese. 1902 Airs. Palliser's 
Hist. Lace BZ Jluch Maltese is made in the orphanage in 
. . Gozo. 

Hence f Malte'slan sb., a Maltese. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Alaltesinn, an Inhabitant of the 
Island Malta. 

TvTaltlia (m2e*l):a). Also anglicized 5 malthe. 
[a. L. maltha, a. Gr. paX^a, mixture of wax 

and pitch.] 

1 . A kind of cement made by mixing pitch and 
wax, or lime and sand, with .other ingredients. 

c \^zo Pallad,on Hush. 1.1115 Conuenyent bit istoknowe, 
of bat his., what malthis hote &. colde Are able, ..To make 
hit hool and waiir wel to boJde. x6oi Holland /*//«/ IL 
595 Concerning Maltha, it was wont to be made of quicke 
and new lime; for they looke the limestone and quenched it 
in wine, which done, presently they punned it with swines 
grease and figs. 1703 MoXon Alec/i. Eecerc. 243 There is 
other Morter .-.very hard and durable, as may be seen at 
Rome,. .which iscaJled Maltha, from a kind ofBiiumen Dug 
there ; . . But their Cement differs from both the Malthas in 
Composition and use. 2847 Ssibaton Builder's Alan. 223 
Maltha, or Greek Mastic. This Is made by mixing lime and 
sand, and making it into a proper consistency with milk or 
size, instead of water. 

2 . The name anciently given to some viscid form 
of bitumen; applied by Kirwan to the ‘semi- 
compact * variety of ‘ mineral pitch ' or asphaltum, 
and by later mineralogists variously to ‘ mineral 
lar* and to ozocerite (Kirwan*s * mineral tallow’). 

160X Holland Pliny I. 46 In a ciiie of Comagene, named 
Samosatis thete is a pond, yeeldtng forth a kind of slimie 
mud (called Maltha) which will bmne cleare. X7*7“4X 
Chamders Cycl. s.v., Natural maltha Is a kind of bitumen, 
wherewith the Asiatics planter iheir walls. 1796 Kirwan 
Elem. Alin, IL 46 Species IV. Minejal Pilch, Asphaltum... 
Second Variety. Semi (Compact. Maltha. Erdiges Erdpech 
of Werner. Its colour darlc reddLb, or blackish brown... 

I shall denote it by the name of Maltha. X799 W. Tookc 
Vino Russiati Euip. I. 292, A watery vapour., which col- 
lected in pitchers is. .so richly impregnated with naphtha, 
but still more with maltha, that the inhabitants take both 
and useihe latter astar. 1807 T. Thomson C/iewr. (ed.3)ll. 
455 Sea wax, or maltha, is a .’^olid substance found on the 
Baikal lake in Siberia. 1865 Watts Diet. Chem., Maltha, 
the mineral tallow of Kirwan, .said to have been found on 
the coast of Finland. It resembles wax, x868 Proc. Anur. 
Philos, See, X.4S5 Maltha, or mineral tar,. .is more nearly 
allied to tar.. than to oil. 

SSalthacite Min. Also inal- 

thazite. [ad. G. vialthazit (A. Breithaupt 1837), 
f. Gr. ;iaX 0 a/r-or soft: see -ITE.] A variety of 
fullers’ earth (Chester Min. 1S96). 

1849 Watts tr. Cmelin's Handbk. Chem. III. 419, 1883 
Eucycl. Brit. XVI. 424/2 Malthazite, from Steindorfel near 
Bautzen. 


i" IVIa'lt-Ilorse. Obs. A hea%7 kind of horse 
used by maltsters ; used occa?. as a term of abuse. 

X561 T. Hoby tr. Castigh'one's Courtyer 1. E tij, To carle 
a mans bead so like a maIlhor>efor feareof ruffling his hear. 
XS90 Shaks. C<7;h, Err. iii, 1. 32 Mome, Malthor>e, Capon, 
Co.vcombe, Idiot. 1596 — Tam.Shr.w.ui^a. x^98B.Jon* 
SON Ev. Alan in Hum. i. iii, Why he has no more ludgement 
then a malt horse. 1603 IdARSUEr Pofi. Impost. 82 A stiffe 
resiy spirit, of kin (as seemes) to a malt-horse of Ware, that 
wil not out of his way. cj6j6 S.W mid Coal from Altar 
(1627)57 Such as hold onely a certaine stint of daily duties as 
malt-horses their pace, or mill-horses their round. ^ ... 

IVIalt-house (m^dljhaus). A building in which 
malt is prepared and stored ; a malting. 

c 1050 Suppl. Hilfric's Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker *85/24 
itouarium, mealthus. 1360-1 Durham Acc. Rolls (aacices) 
563 Johanni lepemakcr pro . . 4 sportis pro le * 

1429 Munim. Alagd. Coll. Oxf(iSS2\ z 6 Item, J 
cum j malthous et le brewhous. 1577 Harrison . 

HI. i. 95 b/2 Beare with me gentle reader.. 

from a table delicately furnished, into a mustye ^ p.rew 

1692 Loud. Gnz. No. 2800/4 A Large and con^wot Brew- 

house and Malthouse. 1776 Adam Smith 

The opportunities of defrauding the H 

gr=at,r in a br=,ver>- than in “ “ 

JM/ f, 1S3 Jlalt.hnn^s , 

MiaWsiail (mtelfitt ^.=.0). «. nnd [f. the 

proper name 

1 . Pertaining to T. R. Malthus (17O6-1S35) or 
his teaching (see Malthusianism). 
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MALVERSATION 


MALTHUSIANISM. 


1821 Sheixey Lett. Pr. Wks. 1880 IV. 195 In the com- 
parison of Platonic and Malthusian doctrines. 1839 Car- 
lyle Chartism x. (1840) 109 How often have we read in 
Malthusian benefactors of the species : ‘ The working people 
have their condition in their own hands 1872 W. K. Greg 
Enigmas 56 Terms on which alone, according to the Mal- 
thusian theory, plenty can be secured for all. 

2 . Befuiing or characteristic of a. Malthusian. 

1891 T. Hardy Tcss i. v. I. 6$ She felt Malthusian vexation 
with her mother for thoughtlessly giving her so many little 
brothers and sisters. .. rr- •» r 1 i 

B. sb. A follower or supporter of i. R. !Malthus 

in his views on population. 

i8i2 R. Southey in Q.Rcv. VIII. 324 The Malthuslans 
observe, .that the new discovery is matter of science. 2845 
Mill Diss. Disc. (1875) II. 187 We need not wonder that 
the epithets of ‘Malthusians’ and ‘Political Economists 
are so often considered equivalent to hard-hearted, unfeeling, 
and enemies of the poor. 1885 J* Bosar^ Aiaithus 1. i. 4 A 
Malthusian is supposed to forbid all marriage. 

Maltlmsianism (irneljn^’zianizm). [formed 
as prec. + -iSM.] The teaching of Malthus and his 
followers on the question of population. 

T. R. Malthus in his Essay on Popnlation (1798) contended 
that the rate of increase of the population being out of pro- 
portion to the increase of its means of subsistence, it should 
be checked, mainly by moral restraint. This has often been 
popularly viewed as a proposal to check marriage. 

1848 Mill Pol. Econ. (ed. 5) I. 450 Even Boards of Guard- 
ians., will seldom hear patiently of anything which they are 
pleased to deiignate as Alolthusianism. Nniion (N. V.) 
21 Apr. 311/3 This religious l^Ialthusianism is calculated to 
please the economists who think that the world is too small 
for mankind. 

Malthu’sianize, v. [f. Malthusian -h -ize.] 
iuli% To adopt the principles of Malthus. 

1893 National Obsemer 1 Apr. 485/2 If Britain had Mal- 
thusianised, where were our colonies ? 

HXaltin (mp'ltin). Chem. [ad. F. maUin, f. 

see -IN 1.] (Seequot. 1872.) 

1871 Watts tr. Gmelin's llaudhk. Chem. XVIII. 455. 
1872 — Diet. Chem. Suppl., hfaltin^ a nitrogenous ferment 
existing, according to Dubrunfaut, in malt, and much more 
active than diastase. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XV. 339/t. 
Maltine (m^dtfn). [f. Malt -h-iNE.] 

1889 Syd. Soc. Lcx.^ Afaltine^ a name given in commerce 
to an extract of malt which contains dextrin, glucose, and 
a variable quantity of diastase. 

Malting [f.MALTz/. +-ing 1 .] 

1 . The action or process of making malt or of 
converting into malt. 

C1440 Promp, Pftrv* 324/1 I'laltynge, hrasiatiira (P. 
brasiacio). 2467, 1585 [see 3k 1626 Bacon Sylva § 647 
Barley, (as appeareth in the Malting,) being steeped in Water 
threedayes., will sprout. 17x4 Mandevillc/'Vt^. Bees^^^2l) 
I. 90 The variety of labour, required In husbandry', in malt- 
ing, in carriage and distillation- 18x3 Vancouver Ap'ic, 
Det'on 172 Malting is generally a business of itself. 1839 
Ure Diet. Arts 105 Maize., has also been employed to 
make beerj but its malting is somewhat diihcult. X885 
H. Stopes Maltff Malting rxi. 224 A comparatively uew 
form of malting is known as the ‘ pneumatic system 

2. A Malt-house. 

1846 M. A Richardson Local Hist. Table Bk. V. 30 
A spacious malting.. belonging to Mr. Richard Robinson, 
brewer.^ 1870 Daily Navsx^^Mnt, An oldmalting, situated 
about nine miles from Cambridge, was burned down, 1887 
W. Rye Norfolk Broads 77 A strange .. village .. chiefly 
composed of maltings and other buildings connected with 
beer brewing, 

3 . attrib, and Covib,, as malting barley ^ hnsincss^ 
district^ sample^ iiinct etc. ; malting-floor, house, 
kiln, office = Jloor, house, etc. 

1467 Bury Wills (Camden) 46 That the seid Denys haue . . 
esement in the maltynghows joyned therto. Ibid.^ Durvng 
maltyng tyme. 1585 Abingdon Rolls (Camden) 167 ‘the 
Maltinge House. 1637 Documents agst. Prynne (Camden) 
84 The maulting business goes on, but with some restrictions. 
i64i_ Milton Animadv. 58 Though they keep back their 
sordid sperm.. and tame them to their malting-kils. 1723 
Land. Gaz. No. 6176/5 A large Malting Office. 1764 AIu- 
seum Rust. III. li. 219 Many of the farms have malting- 
offices anne.xed to them. 1813 Examiner \i Apr. 240/2 
Fine hlalting Barley. 1834 Brit. Hnsb. I. 146 Inferior 
malting samples frequently fetch little more than feed oats 
of good quality. 1840 Cottager s Man. soxxi Libr. Use/. 
Kiiowl. Hush. Ill, The bruised grain, .is said' to be as com- 
plete as if it bad lain a fortnight on the malting-floor. 1846 
al^CuLLOCH Acc. Brit. (1854) I. 389 The malting 

business is extensively prosecuted at Ware. 

Maltless (m^ritles), «. [f. Malt -LESS,] 
AVithout malt, deficient in malt. 

X82S Blackto. J^fag. XX2V. 352 Weak small-beer, frothy 
and maltless. 

MaTtlon^* dial. Also moltlong, -ling. = 

Anbury i, Anoleberry. 

16x0 Markham Afasterp. 11. cviii. 390 The maltlong, or as 
some Farriers call It, the maltworme, is a cankerous soar- 
rance atoue the hoofe, lust vpon the cronet. 1704 Diet. 
Rust. 1847 HALHWELL,/T/<?///m^. \Z^^E. Anglian Gloss., 
Afolilong, a sore or disease between or rather above the 
dees of cattle (Johnson). 

Ma’lt-maker. A maltster.^ 

*455 Rolls of Pnrlt. V. 324/2 Thus is .. ye seid commen 
peple that were wonte to be Malt makers grevously hurt. 
1551 Reg. Priz>y Council Scot. I. 115 The maltmakaris, 
sellaris ofmah, baximi^ 2593 Nordzn Spec, Br:t, ATsex 
Ti. 14 Baldock .. yeeldeth malt-makers not a few. 1691 
Tryon Art Brezuing (cd. 3) 52 These ill customs all hlault- 
Makers ought to understand and avoid. 17S3 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp. s.v. Malt, Our barley Malt-makers have tried 
all their skill to make good Malt of it [maize). 
IQIaltmau (mpritman). A maltster. 

1408 £. E. Wills (1882) 14 lohn plot, Citaysyn and Jdalt- 


man of london. tgoo-ao Dunbar Poems ^ xxxiv. 51 TJie 
mailman s.iis, ‘ I God forsaik,..Gifonybetrirmalt maybe’. 
1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. Hiijb, When maltemen make 
V.S drinke no firmenlie. tt 1627 Middleton No IPst like 
Woman's in, i, I^t each man look to his part now, and not 
feed Upon one dish all four on’s, like plain maitmen, 1724 
De Foe P'ort. Mistress (1854) 5^He found money in cash to 
pay the malt-man and the excise. X737-8 Manch. School 
Reg. (x866) I. 8 William son of Ellis Farmer of Salford, 
mailman, x88g Barnard Noted Breweries I. 55 A mess- 
room and lavatory, etc., for the malt-men. 
fb. Proverbial phrases. Obs. 
c 1530 I I ye WaySpyitell House 62 in Harl. E. P. P. (1866) 
IV. 55 Make we Mery as longc as we can, And drynke a 
pace ; the dcuill pay the malt man I x6oo Rowlands Lett. 
Plumours Blood Sat. vi. $3 For be *bat is in Alalt-mnns 
Hall inrolde, Cares not a poynt for hunger nor for colde. 

MaTto-de'xtrin. Physiol. Chem. (See quot.) 
1900 Gould Diet. Ated., Afallodextrin CaHiciOa. A car- 
bonhydrate, intermediate between starch and maltose. 

Maltolt, variant of Malktolt Obs. 

Maltose (mp-ltdos). Chem. [a. F. mnllosc 
(Dubrunfaut), f. Malt sb. : see -OSE.] (See quot.) 

1862 Watts tr. Gmelids Handbk. Chem. XV. 338 Maltose. 
The sugar produced from starch-paste by the action of malt 
(or diastase) is, according to Dubrunfaut, difTercnt from 
dextro-glucose. iZ&^Standard 2^ Nov. 3/2 Malto.se is the 
best. .of the sugar compounds. 1885 H. Stopcs A/alt ^ 
Afalting xi. 140 hIaltO':e, when free from glucose sugars, 
crystallises like cane-sugar or .sucrose. 
iIaltot(e, variant of Maletolt Obs. 
tlVIaltoTlt. slang. Obs. (See quot.) 

1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, Afaltout, a nickname for 
a marine, used by sailors and soldiers of other corps, prob- 
ably a corruption of matelot, the French word for a sailor. 

+ H!larbrea,t,/^z.///e. Obs.sare'^^. In 6 male- 
trait. [? a, ( 3 F. inaltraily pa. pplc. of malirairc 
to suffer.] ? Suffered. 

1592 Wyrlcv Armorie, Ld. Chandos 36 News him was 
brouglit . . How tx>rd CH-^son had lost his head they told And 
nuijecrait, the French kings ire t’ appease. 

Maltreat (macltrrt), V. Also 8 maltrait, 
maletreat. [a. F. maltratierx see ^Ial- and 
Treat vf\ trans. To abuse, ill-use; to handle 
roughly or rudely ; lo ill-treat 
X708 Collier Further Viud. Vino Stage 32 The Doctor 
[FilmerJ agrees, .the Clergy ought by no means to be maT 
trailed [Dr. Filmer had used the word ‘abus’d ’] and ridi- 
cul’d on the Stage. 1739 Cibber Apol. (1756) I. 61 This in- 
dignity cast upon a gentleman only for liaving xnaUreated 
aplayer was(etc.]. X7S9STERNE Tr.ShandyW. xvli, Yorick, 
indeed, was never belter served in bis life ! — but it was a little 
h:^ to inale-treat him after, and plunder him after he was 
laid io his grave. 1859 Hozxand GoldFAo. 49 It is against 
tlie law that she turn them out of doors, or kill thepi, or mal- 
treat them in any way. x868 Miss YoKcnCowrerl. xxxiv. 
290 The Jurymen, .were often liable to be beaten and mal- 
treated in revenge. x88i Saintsbury^ Dryden 172 I’he 
metre, though a well-known English critic has roaltrcated 
it of late, is a very fine one. 

Hence Maltr©*ated ppl. a. 

1829 Carlyle AHsc. (1857) II. 28 The cheerful thraldom of 
this maltreated philosopher. 1854 Reader IV, 477/2 We 
cannot take leave of this maltreated book without [etc.]. 

spectator 20 July 94/2 An unskilful physician W’as 
imprisoned by the family of a maltreated patient. 

Maltreatment (mjeltr/-tinent). Also 8 raale- 
treatment. [ad. F. mallraitemeiii , f. maliraiter : 
see prec. and -aiENT,] The action of maltreating ; 
the state of being maltreated, 

*7**. Amherst Terrx Fil. Pref. (1754) 14 Nature will 
sometimes rebel against principle, when it is long and griev- 
ously provoked by jnale-treatment and oppression. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. Ill, viii. 140 If the beating or other 
malireatment be very enormous .. the law then gives him 
a separate remedy. x8i6 Coleridge Lay Serm. (1817) 379 
[They! after much contumely.. and cruel mal-treatment on 
all sides, rushed out of the pile: 1845 Carlvle Cromzvell I, 

I. 8 From this source has proceeded our maltreatment of it 
(the X7th cent.), our miseditings, mis\vritings [etc.). 1882 

J. Hawthorne Fort, Fool i. xxxv, Thus had his deliberate 
maltreatment of another man’s soul resulted in the losS of 
his own moral free-wilL 

Maltster (m^ltstaj). Forms: 4-5 maltestere, 
malstere, 6 maultster, Jr maulster, jr-8 malster, 
7 - maltster, [f. Malt sb. + -ster.] One whose 
occupation it is to make malt. 

c X370-80 Dur/iarn Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 328 Johannes 
Molend' Malstere. c 1440 Promp, Parv. 324/1 Malstere, or 
maltestere {H., P. roallar), brasiatrix, brasiator. 1577 
Harrison England u hi. i. gsb/a Y® making w'heroffmault) 

I will her set in such order, as my skill therein may extend 
vnto, (for I am scarse a good maultster). 1608 Nottingham 
Rec.W. 289 Euerie maltster In the towneto forbeare buyinge 
of barley. S. Holland Zara (1719) 241 Dukes and 

hlarquisses fall by the Bullet or the Ax, when Dunghil- 
Rabers and hlaulsters out-live themselves, 1683 Luttrell 
Brief RcL J1857) J. 262 The 23d (June) also came out 
a proclamation.. for the apprehending.. Richard Rumbold, 
mabter (etc.). *729 Swift Wks. 1751 X. 124 

Sir Arthur the Malster ! how fine It will sound I 1776ADAM 
Smith W. -y.y.H.(i86o)II.489 Forthe maltster to get back 
eighteen shillings in tne advanced price of his malt. 1830 
M. Donovan Dom, Econ. 1. 79 “rhe brewer or distiller who 
IS hts own maltster can always protect himself. 2863 Faw- 
c^jxPol. Econ. IV, jL (1876)537 The Malt Duty is nominally 
paid by maltsters. 

MaTt-worm. 

* 1 1 . A weevil which infests malt. Obs. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 46/1 Bowde, malte-worme {P. boude 
of make), gurgulio. 

2 . iran^. One who loves malt-liqnor ; a toper. 

C1550 Drinking Song xo. Skeltons Wks. (1843) I. p. x, 


Then dothe she troule To me the bolle As a goode malte 
worme sholde. 1580 G. Harvcv Three Lett. 29 A morn- 
ing bookeworm, an afternoonc maltworm. 1596 Shaics. 
I Hen. IV, II. i. 83 hlustachio-purple-hu’d Maltwormes. 
1605 Tryail Chev. iii. i, The whorson Mauli-worm has a 
throat like the burning Clyme. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. 
Afr. in frnl. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 367 Manyagallon must be 
drunk by the veteran maltworm before intoxication. 2876 
Whitby Gloss., Maui-worm, a lover of beer, 
t3. = Maltlong. Obs.rare’^K 
1610 (see Maltlong). 

Malt-wort (m^-ltwmt). Forms: i mealt- 
wurt, raaltwyrt, 7 mault-, 8- malt-wort. [f. 
Malt j/a + Wort 2,J = Wort 2 . 

c 1000 jElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 129/6 Acinum, 
mealtwurt. c X050 Voc, ibid. 356/33 Acinum, maltwyrt. 
1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wit 4- Alirih Wks. ii. 181/2 He 
. . dipped some small quantity of the Lye, which he sup- 
posing to be mault-wort, dranke vp. 1731 P. Shaw Ess. 
Artif. Philos. 41 The boiling down hlalt-Wort toaTreacle. 
c 1796 Sjr j. Dalrvmplk Obseru. J ’easTcake 4, I can make 
molasses'worts as easily into cakes as malt-worts. 

Malty a. [f. Malt sb. +-Y.] jocular. 

Addicted to, affected by, or containing malt (in 
the form of malt liquor). Also slang, drnnh. 

2819 Metropolis III. X44 Tis degrading to see. .our malty 
ladies of quality. 1O23 Mon Bee’ Siang zij ‘Malty’; 
drunk, witn beer, or drunkish any how, stupidly so. 3852 
Dickens Bleak Ho. xl, Those particular parts of the country 
on which Doodle is at present throwing himself in an auri- 
/erous and maJty shower. 

b. Of the nature of or resembling malt. 

1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. I. 361 Tlie bread would be 
.soft, clammy, greyish, and malt^. 1892 Walsh TeafPhWadA 
300 Japan PeKoe. .smooth in liquor and ‘ nialty ’ in flavor. 

MaluertejMalure: seeMALEURXEE, Malheur. 
T<IalTlxilie(mre’lmr3in),fl. Oniith. [ad. mod.L. 
Malurin-us, f. Llalnrus (see below). 

'J'he name Alalurus (Vieillot j8x6)w’as app. Intended to 
mean ‘soft-tailed (bird)’, repr. Gr. paAovpoc (Hesych.), f. 
/laAdc (Theocr., once) variously conjectured to mean ‘ white 
‘ shaggy or ‘ soft * 4-oupd tail.) 

JSelonging to the Malurinie, a small group of 
birds (chiefly Australian) of which the typical genus 
is MaluruSf the Superb Warbler. 

1862 Wood Illustr. Nat. Hist. II. 274 Perhaps the most 
curious example of the Malurine birds is the beautiful little 
Emeu Wren of Australia. 

Malurit(e, variant of Maleurtee Obs. 
Mal’raceons (maelv^’yM), a. Poi. [f. late L. 
malvaicns (whence mod.L, Malvaee-se), f. vialva 
mallow: see -aceous.] Pertaining to the genus 
Jl/aiva (the Mallow), or to the N.O. Malvacets, 
2699 Phil. Trans. XXI. 64 An exact Division of Mallows, 
or Malvacepus Plants. 2727 Bailey vol. II, Atatvaceous, 
like, belonging to, or made with xnallow'S. x86x Bentley 
Alan. Bot. 209 Altluen rosea,' some other Malvaceous 
Plants. 1880 C, 8: F. Darwin Alovetn. PL 233 The leaves 
in several Malvaceous genera sink at night. 

Ma’lvad. Bot. £f. L. malva mallow -h -ad.] 
Lindley^s term for a plant of the N.O. Malvacea» 
1B45 Bindley Sch. Bot. 45 Mallowworts, or Malvads. 
Malvady, corrupt form of Mabavedi. 
Malval (mre’lval), ff. Bot. [f.L.;;;a/z;at Mallow 
+ -AL.] Only in malval alliance, exogens \ in 
Lindley’s classification, an ‘alliance* embracing 
the N.O. Malvacex and other orcleis, 

2836 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. (ed. 2) 92 The highest alli- 
ances in regard to structure are the Malval and Melial. 2846 
— Veg. Kingd.fbZ Malval exogens, with columnar stamens. 

11 Malvasia(malvasra). Alsomalvoisia. [It.: 
see Malmsey. Cf. Sp., Vg.jnalvasia, F. mahoisie : 
see Malvoisie.] «=Malmsey. Also attrib., as 
snalvasia sack, and in Pg. phr. vialvasia de Madeira 
(cf. malmsey madeira, s.v. ^Ialmsey). 

2839 Penny Cycl. XIY. 262/1 The wine exported is Ma- 
deiran wine and Malvasiade Madera. 2831 ’^ov.vsrw Lavengro 
xciii. (1893) 360 There is hlalvolsia sack,, .and partridge, and 
beccafico. 1895 Chamb. Jml. XII. 627/2 We entered the 
shanty and drank malvasia. 

Malveisyn, variant of Malvoisie. 
Malversation (mselvsjsfi'Jan). [a. F. 77ial- 
versation, f. malverserx see Malverse v.] Cor- 
rupt behaviour in an office, commission, employ- 
ment, or position of trust ; an instance of this. 

1549 Compl. Scot. xix. 160 Quhen the pepil disobeyls thy 
gude doctryne throucht the euyl exempli of thy nialuersa- 
tione, thou sal be mair doubil puneist nor Iba sal be. 2669 
Marvell Let. io Alayor of Hull Wks. 1776 I. 121 The 
criminal part of what is reported by the commissioners con- 
cerning his malversation in his office. 1776-83 Justamond 
tr. RaynaTs Hist. Indies I. 370 I he malversations that 
prevail in the manufactures, magazines, docks and arsenals 
at Batavia, .are scarcely to be paralleled. iBix Wellinc- 
30N Let. to Gordon 12 June in Gurw. Desp. (1838) VIII, 

6 Those malversations in office ; those neglects of duty, .are 
passed unnoticed. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § ix, 561 
Charges of malversation and corruption were hurled at the 
members of the House. 

b. Cornipt administration ^something. 

2706 De Foe ffure^ Dh>, Pref. 8 Bringing in a Foreign 
Power to question him for Malversation of Government, 
28x8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) I. 229 The kingdom was 
reduced to the utmost danger., as much by malversation 
of its government, as by the armies of lEdward III, 2839 
James Louis XIV, III. 133 The inquiry into the malversa- 
tion of the finances- i8« Thackeray Esmond iii. v, Car- 
donnel was turned out of the House of Commons, .for mal- 
versation of public money. 2882 Black Sunrise III.xi. 173 
Malversation of justice amongst those in a high grade. 
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i*C. gen. Evil conduct. Obs, rare» 

■ 175* J. ^^ACSPARRAN Airrer. DissecUd (1753^ t2 Though 
some of the Felons do reform, yet they are so few, that their 
Malversation hasa bad Effect upon the Morals of the lower 
Class of Inhabitants. 

f Sffalverse, V. Ohs. rare. [ad. F. inalverser^ 
ad. L. male versarl {inale wrongly, ill, vcrsdn to 
behave, conduct oneself, passive freq. of verterc to 
turn).] inlr. To act corruptly in a position of trust. 

16^1 True Nonconf. 13 He could not, itupuni^ without 
danger of punishment, mal-verse, much less subvert Re. 
ligion. X714 W. Forbes yrnl. Session Pref. 8 The advocates 
are subject to the authority of the Lords, who. .may censure, 
fine, or debar them from their imployment for disobedience 
or malversing in their office. 1733 P. Lindsay Interest 
Scot. 95 If any Judge shall neglect or refuse to execute the 
Law, ..or ^^aIverse in the Exercise of it, he is tetc.J. 

Malvoisia: see Malvasia. 

Malvoisie (mredvoizi). 0 bs.eesx..a 7 ’ch. Forms: 
4 malvesin, niauvesyn, 4-6 malvesye, 4-7 
-vesie, 5 -veisyn, inal(e)vesy33, malveseye, 
•vaset, 5-6 -vasy, -vesey, 6 -vesy, -ie, -vase, 
-vese, -veseie, -vesyue, -weysy, iv. mavasy, 
mawissie, mavasie, 7 malvasie, -ey, -vesie, 
9 malvoisie. [a. OF. mahesie^ ad. It. malvasia : 
see Malmsey. The forms with final n seem lo 
represent an adj, formation in OFr, : cf. med.L. 
vinum malvasimtm. The 19th c. form malvoisie 
is that of mod.Fr.] 

■ 1. = Malmsey i, 

1379-80 Durham Aec. Rolls (Surteesj 389 In uno pipe de 
Malvesin. c 1385 Chaucer S/ii/mau’s T. 70 With hym 
broghte he a lubbe of Maluesye And eek another, ful of fyn 
vernage. a 1440 Sir Dcgi'ev. 1415 And evere sche drowhom 
the wyn, Bothe the Roche and the Reyn, And the good 
Malvesyn. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xl. 14 All wyne to test 
scho wald dtsdane Rot mavasy \v.rr. mawjssie, mavasie], 
she bad nane vder. 1508 Extracts Aherd. A’<^. (1844] 1 . 
Pref. 21, j gallouneof Maluasy, price liiij.vilirf’. 1S84C0GAN 
Haven Health (1636) 310 You shall take Rose wrater, white 
Rosevineger, Strong white Wine or Malvasie, of each like 
much ; &c. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth viii, I hope you have 
no more grave errand than to try if the malvoisie holds its 
flavour. x86z Dora Greenweil Poems 24 Flowing of the 
Malvoisie And largesse clinking loud. 

2 . ss Malmsey 2 , 

15x7 ToRKiNCTON/’/^r. (18S4) 20 Ther groweth the Voyne 
that ys callyd Malwey^y and muskedell. 1883 Stevenson 
Sili'erada Sy. (1886} ox He had broken ground up here with 
his black malvoisies. 

Malwe, obs. form of Mallow. 

Maly(e)s, -ysyous, etc. : see Malice, -icious. 
3 yCaly(n)co]i, etc., obs. forms of Melancholy. 
Malyvolizs, variant of Malevolous Obs. 
Mani^ (mzem). eollo</. Also 6 mame, d-7 
mamme. [Mot recorded before the i( 3 th c., the 
instance in one MS. of the Chester Plays being al- 
most certainly due to a late alteration of the text. 
It is improbable that the word is adopted from the 
Welsh maw (:— Protoceltic *mamwd); it seems 
rather to have originated independently from a 
sound instinctively made by young children ; simi- 
lar words for 'mother^ exist in many languages. 
See Mamma '.3 A childish (formerly also a familiar 
or vulgar) word for mother ; corresponding to Dad 
sb.^, but now more strictly confined to infantine 
use or allusions to this. yMam'sloU: seeLoLL.r^,3. 

?rt:i5oo (MS. 1592) [see Dad 1573 'J'usser Hush. 

(1878) 286 Yet cocking Mams, .and shifting Dad.sfromschooles, 
Make pregnant wits to prooue vnlearned fooles. cifSo 
Tefferie Bugbears i. ii. 09 in Archiv Stud. nett. Spr. 
XCVIII. (1897) 309 Oh, thies mammes are exigent, thier 
daughters prankes to hide. 1590 Grcene Hever too late 
1. (i6<») H 2, When the boy sayes, Mam, where is my 
Dad, when will he come home? i6xx Cotcr., Mamutnm 
{the voice of infants), Mam. 1675 Cotton Sroffer Sco/t So 
Iben of this Child hee's Syre and Dam, And it may call 
him Dad and Alam. X710 E. Ward Brit. Hud. iii. 26 It 
stroaks Pappa, and beats the Mam. 1757 Euz. Griffith 
Lett. hetw. Henry 4- P'rances (1767] II._i6o Has it [a childl 
a broad, good»humoured countenance, like dad ; or a lively 
eye, ..and saucy look, like mam? 1816 *Qoiz' Grand 
Master Argt, i. i I‘he hero of the tale appears. Leaving his 
dad and mam in tears. 1872 Hartley Yorks. Ditlies Ser. ii. 
112 Whear is thi’ Daddy doy ? Whear is tbV mam ? 

. fb. reduplicated. Obs. 

1606 Sylvester Du Bar/as ir. iv. iii. Schism 777 And 
smiling sweet Mam-mam, mam-mam he cries [F. crie me a 
me me}. 

fc. aitrib. and Comb. Obs. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stujfe Wks. (Grosart) V. 269 The 
nurse or mother Mampuddmg ..down she sunk to the earth. 
X653 R. Carpenter Anabapt. IVasht at These, .Censurers 
know no other Language than ^lara-Engtish, or, their 
mother tongue. 

Obs. rare— [ad. L. «««««« breast.] 
. x6ii Florio, Mauuuce, a pap, a dug, a mam, a breast. 
Mam, obs. form of Ma"a3I. 

Mama, variant of Mamma "t. 
tMamalone. Obs. rare~'\ [Obscure ; perh. a 
misreading for mamalonc (see Mameluke).] 

*799 Jane Austen Lett. 8 Jan. (1884) I- I am to wear 
a mamalone cap instead. ..It is all the fashion now. 

Mamalucco, etc.: see Mameluco, Mameluke. 
Ii Iffiamamoucllip The mock-Turkish title 
pretended to have been conferred by the Sultan 
upon ht. Jourdain, in Moliere’s pLay Bourgeois 


Gentilhomme, iv. ui. Hence occas. used for: A 
pompous-sounding title ; also, one assuming such 
a title; a ridiculous pretender to elevated dignity. 

1672 Drvoen Assjg/t. Prol. 30 You must have Mama, 
mouchi, such a Fop ./U would appear a Monster in a Shop, 
a 1734 North Exam. ii. iv. § 5<i74o] 233 So then he drops 
his maramamouchi Outside of Oates's Plot in the dark, no 
more to be heard of in that Reign. 1749 H. Walpole Lett. 
{1846) II. 287 This ridiculous Mamamouchi [The Duke of 
Newcastle, Chancellor of Cambridge University]. 

Comb. 1673 Mem. Madam Chariton 12 Charlton fancies 
nothing less than to be made a Duke, or some strange 
Mammamouchy-TItuIado. 

BTamauite (m^i'm^ait). Min. [f. Maman^ 
in Persia, its locality + -ite : so named by A. Goebel 
in 1865.3 'A sulphate similar to polyhalite, but 
somewhat different in composition* (Chester Diet, 
Names Min. 1896). 

Mamay, variant of Mammee. 

BEamble (m^e mb*!), v. Ohs', exc. dial. Also 
3-4 mamel. [MM inameleity possibly repr. an 
OE. *mamelian = OHG. mammalSn lo stammer, 
mutter, mod. Ger. dial, memmeln to mutter, also 
to chew slowly; an onomatopceic formation with 
frequentative suffix -le : cf. hf ammeb, Mumble vbs.] 

1 . intr. To mumble or mutter; to chatter. 

cjs.'js Prov. Alfred 492 in O. FUMtsc, 132 panne mud 

mamelit more hanne hit solde. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 2r 
Of his matere I mamely ful longe. Ibid. xi. 408 Ad.am 

. .when he m.Tmeied a^iite mete and eniermeted to knowe 
pe wisdom and he witte of god he was put fram blisse. 

2 . To eat lazily, 

/* 1825 _Forbv Foe. E. Anglia, Mamhle v., to eat with 
seeming indifference, as if from want of appetite, 
t Ma'inbler. Obs. rare'-*. In 5 mammlere. 
[f. Ma3 IBLE V. A voluble speaker. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 4498 For marcure was manslajt a 
mammlere of wordis. 

t Ma-mbling', vU. si. Obs. [f. Mamble v. + 
-lya >.] ? =MA.yMEHi.vG 2. 

1640 Bp. Hall Chr. Moder. it. u. s He could rather be 
content the Angell of the Church of Laodicea should be quite 
cold, then in such a xnambling of profession, 1648 Maston 
Spir. Languish, 16 We content ourselves with a lukewarm- 
nesse and a mambling of profession midUng it between Christ 
and the world. 

tMambu, Obs. Also 8 xnombu. [a. OPg. 
mambtt IJajiboo.] The bamboo. 

i 66 z J, Davies tr. Mandelslo's Tramzi^ A sort of Canes, 
by the lavians called Mambu. Ibid., On the Coa.st of 
Malabar this sort of ^ne produces a drug called 

Sacar Mambus, that is, Sugar of Mambu. x68x Grew 
Musxuut It. 223 Part of a sort of Mambu, a great Indian 
Cane. /bid. 92^. 1797 ^rxV.(ed. 3) II, 384/1 A sub- 

stance called Taba.xir, or sug.nr of Morabu. 

Mame, obs. form of Maui sb.y Malm, Mam 
M amea, -ee, -eia, obs. ff. Ma^imee. 

Mamel, variant of Mamble. 

11 SEameliere. Nist, Also 9 mammeli^re, 
-iUiere. [Fr.: f. mamelle breast.] A piece of 
armour consisting of a circular plate of melal cover- 
ing either breast. 

2824 Meyrick Afur. Armour III. Gloss., Mamillaria, 
Mamillicrcs. 2834 PLANCHfe Brit. Costume 122 On the 
breast are fastened sometimes one, sometimes two round 
plates, called mamelieres. 1885 Fairholt Costume in Eng. 
(ed. 3) U. 277 The surcoat has openings or sHls over the 
mamelieres to allow of a chain passing through. 

Mamellated, variant of Mamillated ppl. a. 

+ IKCaiuelle. Obs. Also mommill. [a. F. 
mamelle I’fL. mamilla, dim. of mamma breast.] 
A tvoman’s breast. Also^.f- 
0X420 Hymns Virg. (2867) 1 Thi mammilHs, moder, ful 
weel y meene, V had to my meete hat y my,! not mys. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 135 b/c Thenne Quyncianus. .com.inded 
that her lirestis and mamellis shold be drawen & cutte oL 
Ibid. 419/t Nourysshed by the pappes and mamellys of the 
Scrypture of holy chyrehe. 

MameloH (rascmelffn). Also mnnimillon, 
mammelon. [a. F. mamelon nipple, f. mamelle : 
see prec.] 

1 . A rounded eminence or hummock. 

1830 Lyell Princ. Geot. I. 206 This mammillon has been 
largely quarried for lime, 1848 D. Borrer Campaign agst. 
Kabaites Upon the ^^ummit of two mammelons.. 

two French outposts were placed. T893 E. H. Barker ; 
Wand. South. Iraters 289 An isolated hiii or mamelon in the ' 
valley of the Lot, 

2 . A small hemispherical tubercle. 

1872 Nicholson Palxont. xos Ordinarily the tubercle con- 
sists of a rounded ball or hemisphere (the * mamelon T 
Hence l^amelonated (mee’mS^nrited) t?., covered . 
xvith rounded protuberances. 

1857 Bullock Caseatix* Midwif 47 Like the latter, its , 
two surfaces are flattened, and it is brides slightly lobular <, 
and mamelonaled. tSyx Cohen Dis. Throat 243 This gives 
the part a rough mamelonated appearance. j 

j] Mameluco (mcemehw'ko). Also 9 mama- I 
lucco. [Pg., lit. a mameluke : see next.] A cross- 
breed between a white and a Brazilian Indian. 

1B63 Bates Nat. Amazons L 35 note, Mameluco denotes the 
offspringof White with Indian; Mulatto, that of White wih 
Negro. 1874 Burton Capita. Hans Stade xv. (HakL Soc.^ 

45 Mamalucco, meaning the offspring ofa white man by an 
Indian woman, is now obsolete in Sao Paulo, where CalwcFo 
has taken its place, xgoo Desuker Rates cf Man xul. 545 
The Tllamelucos or PaulUts of the province of Sao Paulo 
tEraril), Buropeanand Indian half-breeds. 


SSamelnJke (mos'melw?!;). Obs. exc. Uisi, 
Forms: 6mam(ni)oluke,inam(m)eluc(k, mam- 
maluke, 6-8 mamaluk, 6-9 -luke, 7 mamme- 
luke, manialuoh^ameluch,mammaluok,inam- 
ultike, f>L after It. form mamaluchi, mama- 
luc(o)hy, 7-Smainaluo(k,8 mamaluquo, mame- 
luo, 6- mameluke. Also 9 mamlotik, mamluk{e, 
memlD(o)k. [Ultimately a, Arab. mamlSk 

slave, a subst. nse of the pa. pple. of malaka to 
possess. The Turkish pronunciation is (memlrlk) ; 
cf. med.L. niameluc, snamchichus ft 2th c.), OF. 
inamcluz, inamelos (mod.F. mamcluk, mamelouk), 
Sp., Pg. niamehtco, It. tiiainmaliico .1 

1 . A member of the military body, originally 
composed of Caucasian slaves, which seized the 
throne of Egypt in 1254, and continued to form 
the ruling class in that country until the early part 
of the 19th century. 

The Mameluke sultans reigned from 1254 to 1517, when 
the Ottoman Sultan Selim I assumed the sovereignly. Sub* 
sequenily Egypt was governed, under the nominal rule of a 
Tuikish viceroy, by 24 Mameluke beys. In 18x1 the ^lame. 
lukes remaining after the French war were massacred by 
Mohammed Ali, pa-sha of Egypt. 

15x2 Guylforde Pilgr. (Camden) 13 There Nvas a grete 
Ambasset of the soldans towardes Ven^'ce, that hadde in 
his companye many Mamolukes. 2529 .More Dyalogc w. 
Wks. 279/2 Mammolukes and Genlsarie.s about y® Turk and 
Sowdan, haue vsed to christen their childien of purpo.se. 
1586 T. B. La Prtmaiid. Fr. Acad. i. (1594) 598 Not Jong 
since the souldan of Cayre [was elected] out of the mamme- 
lucks. x6oo J. PoRV tr. Leo's Africa vin. 320 Certaine 
principall Mamalukes.,euerie of whom was captaine of a 
thousand inferiour Mamaluks; and their office was to con- 
duct the Soldans force.s. 1648 C. Walker Hist. Independ. i. 
J45 (I‘he Egyptians lived] under va.«sa!age to their own 
iiamalttchi or Mercenarie<>. 1658 Earl Mon.m. {r. Paruta's 
WarsCypnis 46 It was taken by the aid of ihemamaluccliy, 
by James son to the same King illegitimate. 1^04 Collect. 
Voy. (Churchill) III. 587/2 Most of the Mamalugues. .were 
■slain. 1796 Up. Apol. Bible vi. 59 It [Egypt] be- 

came subject.. to the Mamaluc«, and now is a province of 
the Turkish empire. 1796 H, Hunter tr, St.^Pierre's Stud. 
Nat, (1799) 111.463 The twelve Beys of Egypt, chosen from 
among the Mameiucs. xBos Wellington Memorandum 
In Q\xxw, Desp. 1.314 Supposing that the Mamelukes should 
be inclined to sliake off the French yoke and to co-operate 
with us- 18x3 Bvron Br. Abides j, vjii, With Maugrabee 
and Mamaluke, His way amid his Dehs Ihe] took. 1845 
Eliot Warburton Crese. ^ Cross vU. 57 The Mamelukes 
were young Georgian or Circassian slaves. 

attrib. 177* /Teg". 18 The Mamaluck system. 2856 
Frceman Saracens iv. (1870) 158 The Mameluke Sultans. 

2 . A slave (in Mohammedan countries). 

x6oo Hakluyt Voy. IIL7J8 , 1 shall presently banish all 
the Mamalukes and white men which dwell In of those 
Indian townes. 1836 Lane Mod, Egypt. 1 . 163 Few of the 
Egyptians have memlooks, or male white slaves. 184^ Mem. 
Babylonian P'eess 11 . 179 His Mamelukes, both white and 
black, 1884 J, Payne Tales fr. Arable I. 236 Now the 
Per.rian bad a mameluke, as he were the full moon- 

3 . ^g. A ‘ fighting slave * of the Pope, etc. 

1531 Tindale Exp. 1 yohn (1538) 41 Many, .are be come 
the Antichristes of Rome^ mamelukes. 2679 * To.v Tickle- 
foot 'TWa/r Waheman, etc. 9Wbenth^ were listed amongst 
the Pope’s Mamalukes. x68o Bolron Papist's Oath Secrecy 
y That Oath which Blessed Ignatius Loyola imposed upon 
his Spiritual Mamaluks. 2833 Coleridge Tabled. 28 Apr., 
So long as the Bishop of Rome remains Pope, and has an 
army of Mamelukes all over the world, we shall do very 
little, 190Z Coiitemp. Rev. Dec. 788 The Assumptionists 
are mere mamelukes of the Vatican. 


4 . aitrib . : mamelulce-bit;, the heavy iron bit 
used by the Mamelucos of Brazil (see Mameluco) ; 
mameluke point, the long double-edged cutting 
point of the Mameluke sabre ; mameluke sleeve, 
•a fashion of sleeve worn by women in Paris under 
-the First Empire. 

xBzS Sir F. Head Pampas T77, 1 , .took the Iron *mame- 
luke-bit cut ofhis mouth. 1809 Lo. Valentia Voy. III. 307 
They [sabres] were all Persian, but some had been lengthened 
in Egypt at both ends, so as to give the *Mameluke point, 
which cuts both xvays. 2898 Lady Mary Loyd tr. Uzanne's 
Fashion in Paris liL 55 Towards the close of the [First] 
Empire, when. .*jnameUike sleeves, and hair dressed a left- 
fatit, struck a feudal and gothic note. 

Hence Sla'iuelukedomy^., the condition of being 
a ^fameluke or fighting slave. Ka'xnelukery 
fig., a body of * Mamelukes V a party of enslaved 
depredators. 

x82A Landor Imag. Conv., Leopold ff du Pajy Wks. 2853 
I. 53/1 Our spiritual Mamelukery is as ambitious of power 
and riches as if it had children to inherit them, xyoo Can- 
temp. Rev. Mar. 435 The reduction of an entire natron to 
intellectual serfdom and moral Mamelukcdom. 

Maznente, Mameny: see Maojiet, Malmeny, 

Mamere, Y-ariant of Mamjier v . 

Mameri, variant of Mahomery Obs., mosque, 

Mamey : see Majdiee. 

Mamie, variant of Mammee, Mam3Iy. 

II JSIamiUa (ma:mi-Ia). Also 7-9 maramffla. 
[L., dim. of mamma breast, te.at.] 

1 . The nipple of the female breast; also, the 


le 'mamma . , . -f? e 

93 tr. BlancarrTr P;,ys. DM (cd. S>* 

LLirs /ed. Kersey), ManvmlUi, a little Breast, Tet,^ 
Siivu^Iahd. Also, the male breast, or mammari- glaad. 
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MAMMALIA, 


2 . iransf, {Anai.^ Any nipple-shaped 

orcfan or protuberance ; a papilla. 

1818 Kirby & Sp. EniomoL 11 . 279 In these apodous w.'vlkers 
the place of legs is supplied by fleshy and often retractile 
mamillai or tubercles. 1828 R. Knox tr. Cloquet's Annt. 
454 There occurs on the surface of the brain . . a sort of 
whitish mammilla, which seemed to be concealed in the 
interior of the nerve. 1843 J. G. Wilkinson tr. Sivedeubors' s 
Anim, Kin^ds I. i.21 Glandular mammilla: or papilla:. 1866 
Treas. {bTamillarui) The mamilla:. .have little 

tufts of while hair between them. 1853 Hknslow Diet. I>oi. 
Teriusy Mamilla (a little teat). Little granular prominences 
on the surface of certain pollen. 1889 Baron in Q. y>ml. 
Ceol.Soc. XLV. 322 The crystals of others [ic. stones) assume 
a mamillated form, the mamillm being covered with minute 
crj'stals. 1889 Syd. Soc. Lex., MafuMill.r, . .uppVitd to the 
conical or cylindrical organs of the Arachnicla,..Also, the 
papill® or apices of the Malpighian pyramids in the kidney. 

(mw'milai), a. In qiiots. main- 
millar. [a. L. maviiUdr-is, f. viainilla \ see Ma- 
111I1I.A.] = Mamillary 2. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche iv. cxxl, [Osphresis loq.] Bj' the 
Mammillar Processions, I Embrace those pleasures which 
my Sweets impart. 1832 Maccillivray tr. Humboldt’s 
Trav. xviii. 251 Classes of rock.. emerge from its bosom, 
some of a mammillar form. 1897 Allbutt's Sysi. Med. IV. 
716 The surface is coarsely lobular or mammillar. 

Mamillariform (mxmilro-rifpjm'), a. rare. 
[f. L. mamillari-s Majiillab + -FOMi.] Mamilli- 
lorm. 

1869 En^. Meclt. 19 Nov’. 225/1 A small mammillariform 
object. 

jVTfl. ’min a.ry (mce’inilari), a. Also 7 niani- 
millarie,mammilary, 7-9 mammillary, [f. L. 
viainilldris \ see Mamilla and -aby^.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the breast ; also, •[ having 
mammee. 

16^ W. Simpson Hydrol.Ckym. 27S The.. milky juyee, 
passing, .through the mammilary conduits into the breasts. 
1792 Belknap Hist, Hezo Ham^sh. Ill, 163 The only 
mamillary biped which we have, is the Bat. 1898 Allbuii's 
Sysi, Med. V. 981 To the left of the mammillary or mid- 
thoracic line. 

2 . Of the form of a mamma ; mammiform. 

Mamillary process \ (a) the mastoid process of the temporal 

bone; the metapophysis of the lumbar vertebra:; 

Pl. the olfactory lobes. 

26x5 Crooke Dody c/ M an 433 The mamillarj’ processes 
which are the Org.anes of smelling, 2650 Bulwer Anthro- 
Pomet. 16 The bottom of the Ear (in which place the Mam* 
miliary processe is'. 2722 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med, (ed. 2) 
X26/X ll is the Entry to the Sinus in the hlammillary Pro- 
cess. X74X Monro Anat. Ncrues (ed.3) 39 The Mammil- 
lary Processes of the Brain. 1797 M. Bailur Morb. Auat. 
(1807) 874 "The mamillary portion of the kidney. 1863 Luu- 
nocK Preh. Times 230 Small mammillary elevations which 
are known as Indian corn-hills. x88i Mivart Cc/ 39 The 
anterior process., is termed the mammillary process, or 
Metapqpnysis. 

b. Having mammiform protuberances. 

18x3 B.akewkll Introd. Geol. 355 Mammillary, with a 
number *of convex smooth surfaces, 1830 Lyull Princ. 
Geol. I, 202 Sometimes the travertin assumes precisely the 
botroidal and mammillary forms, common to similar deposit>, 
in Auvergne. 1841 Trim.mer Pract. Geol. ^48 The siaes of 
the cells are coated with mamillary concretions. 1846 Dana 
Zooph. (1848) 265 Gibbous and coarsely mammillary. 

c. AlamiUary brooch (Antiq.) : one consisting 
of two cup-shaped pieces connected by a handle. 

1862 W. R. Wilde Catal. Gold Antiq. E. Irish Acad. 57 
Mammillary F ibulas — F or the sake of distinction and arrange- 
ment, we have applied this term to a class of gold ornaments, 
of great divensity of size, found in abund.nnce in Ireland. 
i 852 D. Wilson Prek. Ann. I. it. vi. 459 The dilated gold 
fibulse styled.. Mamillary Brooches. 

IVIa'lnillate, Alsomamm-. [ad.'L.fJiamH- 
Idt-tts, f. mamilla Mamilla + -ate 1.] = next. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. EnlomoIAV.szi FceUrsiPalpi). 
millate. .when the last joint is very short, smaller than the 
preceding one, and retractile within it. 1847 W. Darlington 
Amer. JPeeds d* Useful PI. (r86o> Gloss., Mamillate, coni- 
cal, with a rounded apex. 1873 Blakf. Zoal. 38 The teeth 
in Mastodon maminillate, often numerous, and with every 
intermediate gradation. 

Mamillated (mcc-mikUed), ppL a. Also S-9 
maminillated, 9 mamraalated, 3nam(in)el- 
(l)ated, mammilated. [AMamillate a, + -edI.] 

1 . Having rounded protuberances or projections ; 
covered with mammiform excrescences, spec, in 
Path, as a morbid condition of certain viscera ; also 
Geol. and AHn. 

1741 Stack in Phil. Trans. XLI. 713 The inward Mem- 
•brane had on its concave Surface n sort of Villosiiy wrinkled 
and mamillated. x8ot 1 jOURNonx<&:V.XCI. 172 This ore fre- 
quently assumesamamillated form. 1823 W.PHlLLlPS/«/r£»^ 
Mineral, (ed. 3) p. Jxw-v v, A mineral presenting aggregations 
of large sections of numerous small globes is termed botry- 
oidal ; but when the globes are larger, and the portions are 
less, and separate, the appearance is e.vprc.ssed by the term 
mamillated. 1843 Darwin Voy. Nat. iii. (1879) 46 The mam- 
millated country of Maldonado. 1865 Geikie Seen. ,5- Geol. 
Scot. vii. 176 The rocks are worn into smooth mammillated 
outlines. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 920 This a merely 
mammillated or corrugated surface wdll not do. 

2. Having a nipple-shaped process or part. 

1839 SowERBY Conch. Man. 62 Mammillated, a term ap, 
plied to the apex of a shell when it is rounded like a teat. 
2831-6 Woodward Mollusca 119 Spire short, apex mammil- 
dated. i 85 x Hulme tr. il/<j^nz>;-yVi/i^o« n. iii. v. 156 The 
cases from the pistaclas are.-mamraelated, light, with a 
turpentine flavour. 


Mamillatiou (mtcmil^i’Jsn). Ih quots. mam- 
millation. [f. Mamilla + -atiox.] 

1 . The condition of being mamillated. 

1836 Mavnf. Expos.Le.x., Mammillatiom Term applied 
to the appearances of little prominences like granulations 
on a mucous surface, as of the stomach someiimcs in Phthisis, 
etc. 1877 Roiierts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) 1 . 120 The stomach 
occasionally presents.. mammillation, softening [etc.]. 

2 . concr. in //. Rounded bosses. 

2863 A. C. Ramsay Geo^.%x\\\ (1878) 3S2 Smoothing 
those large mammillations the Cumbraes. 1883 ig/A Cent. 
Nov. 830 The mammillations of the surface .suggest that the 
rocks have been ..rounded by the passage of moving ice. 
HXamilliferOUS (mremili ferjs), a. [f. M.\- 
SIILLA + -(l)PEiious.] ll.ivin" or bearing mamilla:. 

2836 in Mayne Zr.r. xZZ^vaSyd.Soc.Le.w 1891 

Aihenxum 30 May 703/1 The division of the mammalia 
into a mammilliferous and a non-mammlUiferous serie.s. 

Mamilliform (mwmidifpjm), a. Also mam- 
milliform, £f. Mamilla + -())foiim.] Shaped ]ike 
or resembling a mamilla; nipple-shaped. 

1843 FoRurs in Proc. Per7u. Nat. Club II. No. xx. 79 
Among which are . . interspersed numerous mammilliform 
tubercles. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 423 With mammilliform 
prominences when contracted. x 838 'A. S. Woodward in 
Q. Jrul. Geol. Soc. XLIV. 247 The teeth upon this surface 
are quite mammilliform. x88o Gunther Fishes 162 The 
filaments. .are beset with mamiJliform appendages, 
Mamilloid (m?e*miioid), a. In quot, raamm-. 
£f. Mamilla + -01D.3 Resembling a in.^mdla. 

2849-32 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 923/2 The first and second 
plates [of the molar] have two matnmilloid summits. 

Jblaniillosd a. [f. MA3fTLLA + 

-OSE.J Having mamilUform organs or parts. 

1836 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 2889 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Mamio, obs. form of Mamsihe. 
t Ma'inisli, a. Obs, rarc^^, [f. Mam shA + 
-iSH,] Uxorious. 

?rtx64i Bp. Hall IPomeiPs 7 e/ 7 Rem. Wks. (1660) 240 
If the Crown be set upon the head (a.s the husband may give 
honour to the weaker vessel) yet it is a pittyful head that is 
not better then the crown that adorns u...None but some 
mamish Monsters can question it. 

llamloulc, matnluk(e, obs. ff. JsIameltjke. 
Mamjna^, mama (mama*). £A rcduplicnlcd 
syllable often uttered instinctively by young chil- 
dren, who are in many countries taught to use it as 
their word for ‘mother’ (csp. where the ordinary 
word in the language begins with 7;/). 

The Indogermanic type *mammi 7 , as a child’s word for 
mother, is found as Gr. L* mamma (whence h. 

mamma), OSl., Russian Mfliia, Litb. tnama, Irish mam 
(O'Brien); also in Welsh which is the only word for 
* mother *, though modr» survives in some compounds. The 
F. maman tCotgr. j6ii mammam),\ik^ the earlier inam-ma 
(i584in Hat2.-parm.),appearstobean independent adoption 
of th^ instinctive infantine utterance ; the Sp. nuxmd, Pg. 
mmutie, m.^y perhaps be from French. 

Apart from the two 26th c. quots. in which the word i.s 
used with reference to a child's first attempt to speak, the 
Eng, mamma has not been found earlier than near the cad 
of the 17th c,, after which time it rapidly bec.-ime common. 
'I'he Eng, word of the ly-xSth c. (rimed by Shadwell with 
awe) prob. represents a spoken form adopted from the F. 
maman ; the spelling may have been suggested by Latin or 
It., or it may possibly have been originally meant to express 
the native English form (ma'ma, raf’ma), which is .still 
current in many dialects. In educated use, so far as is known, 
the stress has in England always been on the last .syllable ; 
in the United States, however, the stress jua'mma is the more 
usual ; a prevailing U. S. pronunciation is represented by 
the spelling suomma, occasionally used in novels. l‘he 
spelling mama, sometimes used in the 18th c-, became 
somewhat common after 2800, and is especially frequent in 
the novels printed c 1C30-50. It is now rare.] 

A word employed as tbe equivalent of mother ; 
ebieflyused in the voc.ativc, orpreceded by npossess. 
pronoun (as *my mamma’) ; also without article 
ill the manner of a proper name (e.g. ‘Mamma 
is well ’) ; less usually with <z, the, or in plural. 

The status of the word has always been the same as that 
of Papa*. In the iSlh c, although tita'mnta as used by 
young children was probably common, mamma' seems 10 
have been confined to the higher classes, and among them 
to have been freely used not only by children but by adults 
of both sexes. In the iqih c. its use was much extended, 
and among ihejower middle class was a mark of * gentility'. 
Latterly it has in England become unfashionable, even as 
used by children. 

[2333 Eden Decades They were turned into frogges, and 
cryed toa, toa, that is, mama, mama, a.s chyidren are wont to 
crye for the mothers pappe.J 1579 Lyly EupJtues (Arb.) 129 
When the babe shall now begin to tattle and call hir Mamma, 
with what face can she heare it of his mouth, vnto whom 
shehath denyed Mamma? 1690 Locke Hum. Und. xii.ii. § 7. 
igi The Ideas of the Nurse, and the Mother are well framed 
in their blinds. .. The names of Nurse and Mamma, the 
Child uses, determine themselves to those Persons. 1691 
Shadwell Scoivrers Epil., How can one stand in awe Of 
a vain Tawdry, Amorous Mamma? 17x0 E. Ward Btit, 
Hud. HI. 26 So the sweet Babe of Early Wit, To please 
Mamma does Daddy beat. 2727 Gay Be^. Op. 1. viii. 
(1729) II My Mama drinks double the quantity. 2728 
P. Wai.ker Life Alex. Peden in Biog. Presb. (1827) I. J40 
Our., old Seot.s Names are gone out of Request; instead of 
Father and Mother, Mamma and Papa, training Children 
to speak Nonsense. 2748 Chestekf. Lett. (1792) II. clxxi. 
232 .^t^ which I am uneasy not as a blamina would be, but 
as a Father should be. 1738 Eliz. Rose in Family Rose 
Kilravock (Spald. Club) 431 Papa and mamma are well. 
2773 Goldsm, Stoops to Conq. v- (ed. 2) 94 Tony. Alack, 
mama, it was all your own fault, 2821 L, M, Hawkins CVm 


A Gertr. (i8xa) 1 , 52 Poor Tom must shift with his outgrown 
Coat, because Papa has just given Mama a row of pearls. 
a 1814 Fam. Politics ill. iv. in Nero Bril. Theatre (1814) II. 
224 Edw. . . One more trial, my delightful mama. Lady Jez, 
How often have 1 told you not to apply that vulgar appel- 
lation to me? 18x9 Byron yuan 1. xlviii, I can’t but say 
tb.at his mamma was right. 1838 Lvtton Alice i. vi, You 
should make your mamma take you to town. 1848 Dickens 
Dombey xxxv, Florence is ready to receive her father and 
lier new mama. 2887 Ruskin Prxtevita II. 241 [I read 
my] work to papa and mamma at breakfast next morning, 
as a girl shows her sampler. 

b. Used as a prefixed title. 

27.. Sir j. Marriot in Dodsley Coll. Poems C1755' IV, 
2S9 The cruel Fates their rage relented, And mama Venus 
h.id consented. 

C. fig. (jocular only). 

2044_Thackekay May Gambols Wks. 1900 XIII. 443 The 
exhibition of the New Society ..has grown to be quite as 
handsome as that of its mamma, the old Society in Pall 
Mall East. 

d. Comb,-, mamma- in- iaw]oc\Aiir =. ^foTHER-iN- 
LAW ; mamma-pian [F. maman piait], a ‘ mother’ 
tubercle of the disease known as ‘yaws’; a ‘yaw*. 

2855 Thackeray Nnocomes 11 . 259 Recalling some of 
mamma-in-law’s dreadful expressions which make me 
shudder when I hear them. 2895 Clive Holland yaf. 
Wife (ed. ii) 36, I do not altogether like my mamma-in- 
law. Syd. Soc. Lex., Mama pian. 2898 P. Manson 

Trap. Diseases xxvii. 428 note, A large persistent yaw is 
sometimes known as the ‘mother’, ‘grandmother 'or 
‘ mama-pian 

Hence Kammal v. ,to call by the nameof ‘mamma’, 
2748 RicHARDSOMC/amra (181 1)111.359 Pris. will Mamma- 
up Airs. Sinclair. 

llMamnia- (moj'ma). Pl.-^. [L.] Themilk- 
sccreting organ of the female in man and the other 
mammalia. Also the corresponding but non-secret- 
ing structure in males. 

<r20SD Prudentius Gloss, in Germania (1878) XI. 401 In 
papillae, an mamman. 2693 in tr. Blancards Phys. Diet, 
2706 PHjLLjr5{ecL Kersey), Mamma, a Breast^ Pap, or *1 cat. 
2727 Bailey vol, II, Mamma [with anatomists], a Breast, 
P.^p or Teat ; also a Dug in Cattle. 1793 [see Mammary 1]. 
2804 Aucrnethv Sur^. Obs. zz In the mamma they (the 
vc^sels] seem to be rather large than numerous. 2845 
Chambers I'estiges (ed. 4) 198 The rnammai of the human 
female.. aKo exist in the male. 2871 Dakwih Dese. Man 
I, i 17 'The mamm® of male quadrupeds. 2B87 Butlin 
in Brit. Med. yrnl. I, 573/j The vervfree removal of the 
mamma ..recommended by Mr. BanKS [etc.]. 28S7 Athe- 
nxum 8 Jan. 66/2 The pectoral position of the mammae in 
the Sirenia. .gave rise to the legend of the mermaid, 
t W[a*mmaday. Obs. [Of obscure origin ; cf. 
mod. dial, mamady (Line.) ‘a sweetmeat made of 
boiled sugar*.] ? Nurse's milk, ‘ pap* (^/^.). Also 
attiib. D. As a term of contempt: A * milksop’, 
2389 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. (1593) 74 Nothing, but 
pure Mamm.aday, and a fewe morsels of fly-Llowne Euphu- 
isme, somewhat nicely minced for puling stomackes. Ibid, 
136 'This Mammaday hath excellently knocked himselfe on 
ihe sconse with his owne hatchet. 2603 Harsnet Pob. 
Impost. 29 If their Conies be Protestants, .then some holy 
Ceremonies, .must be solemnly used, .to bring them to lie 
belweene the sweete breasts of their holy mother the Romish 
Church that the Mammaday, which shall be given them, 
may doe them the more good. 2618 N. B. Courtier tjr 
Countrym. D 4 b, 'Thy meat lasts all of mammaday pudding, 
which breaking at both ends, the stuffing runnes about 
the Pot. 

Mammeeform : see Masimiform. 

SXaiumal (mre’mal), sb. [First used in pi. as 
an anglicized form of Masimalia.] An animal of 
tlie class mammalia. 

1826 Good Bh. Nat. II. ii. 52 As we have no fair synonym 
for it [Mammalia] in our own tongue, 1 shall beg leave now, 
ns I have on various other occasions, to render it mammals. 
284s CThamcers festiges (ed. 4) 199 The orniihorhynchusis 
a mammal receding to near the grade of birds. 2859 Dar- 
W’lN Orig. Spec, X, (1S73) 283 'True mammals have been dis- 
covered in the new red sandstone. 285^ Geo. Eliot A. 
Bede vii, There is one order of beauty which seems made to 
turn the heads. .of all intelligent mammals, even of women, 
b. attrib., as mammal fcctus, form, giant. 

784s Chambers Pest/ges (ed. 4) 207 In the ntammal foetus, 

. .the organ has the form of a prolonged tube. Ib/d., It be- 
comes a full mammal heart. 2879 tr. Hacchet's Evol. oj 
Man I.L 3 Amphibian and Mammal forms. 2902 T. Gill in 
Pop. Set. Monthly Sept. 436 A whale may be alluded to as 
a gigantic mammal or a mammal giant, 
t Mammal, a. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. inam- 
mdl-is.\ Pertaining to the luammre or breasts. 

2636 Blount Glossogr. s. v. Vein, Mammal veine (vena 
mammalis) is double, an inward and an outwaid one, dis- 
tributed among the parts of the brest. [From Cotgr., Viitie 
mammale.] 

Mammalated, obs. form of Mamillated a. 

II Mammalia (mrem^idia), pi. [mod.L. mam- 
mdlia ^Linnteus), neut. pi. of late L, mammalis 
adj., f. mamma •, see Mamma-.] A ‘class’ of the 
animal kingdom tbe members of which arc charac- 
terized by the possession of mammre in which milk 
is secreted for the nourishment of the young. 

The Mammalia are divided into the placental and the 
implacintal mzmmTNvA (see the adjs,), the latter comprising 
only the marsupials and monotremes. Except the mono- 
tremes, the mammalia are all viviparous. 

2773 Encycl. Brit. HI. 362/2 Tbe First Class, Mam- 
malia, is subdivided into 7 Orders. 28x7 Lawrence Lee- 
tnres (1823) loi In the mammalia. .we descend from man 
to the whale or seal. 1832 De la Beche Geol. Mani 
(ed. 2) 297 'The remains of mammalia have not .yet been 
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detected in the cretaceous grouji. x88i RIivart in N^aiure 
No. 615.337 We and beasts constitute . . the class Mamvialia, 
Mamma-lial, nonce-wd. « Mammalian. 

1835 T. Hook G. Gumey in New Monthly Mag, XLIV. 
167 Men, women, and children, not to speak of animals, 
ornithological and mammallal. 

Mammalian (ni£emfi-lian), a. and sb. [f. 
Mammalia + -an.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to the mammal i.i. 

1851 D. Wilson Archxol. ^' Preh, Ann. ScotL i. i. 22 Ex- 
tensive discoveries of mammalian remains. 1855 W. S. Dal- 
las in Sysi. Nat, HUt, II. 375 Most of the bones in the 
l^Iammalian skeleton are solid. i88o HAUCHTON/*/i!^j. Gtog, 
iii. Si The lower forms of Mammalian life. 

B. sb. One of the mammalia. 

1835 Kirbv Hab. < 5 * Inst. Animals 1 1 , xxiv. 515 The bears, 
the foxes, and other Mammalians. 1885 Farrar Chaft. 
Lang. 15 The action is as instinctive to them as sucking 
is to every infant mammalian. 

Mammaliferons (maimali-feras), a. Geol. 
[f. Mammali-a + -FERODS.] Containing mam- 
malian remains. 

xSsx Richardsods Gcol. x. 356 The mammalifarous crag 
consists of shelly beds of sand [etc.]. 1857 H. Miller Test. 
Rocks ii. 79 Not until the great mammaliferous period is 
fairly ushered in, do either the bats or the whales make their 
appearance in creation. 

II Loosely used for Mamsialtan. 

1873 J. Geikie Gt. Ice Age xi. 150 The strata containing 
mammaliferous remains. 

IVEammality (mremce-liti). rare--'^. [f. Mam- 
3fAL + “irr.J The attribute of being’ mammalian. 

1899 J. Fiskb Through Nature to God ju xi. 125 ’J'he 
Australian duck-bill, a relic of the most ancient incipient 
mammality, is still oviparous. 

Mammalogical (mceraaV-d.:;ikal), a. [f. 
Mammalogy + -ical ; after F. inammalogique.^ 
Pertaining to mammalogy. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex. 1859 Owen Classif. Mammalia 
34 Mammalogical systems which , . have been proposed. 1879 
tr. De Quntre/figes' Human Spec. 163 Agassiz thus destroys 
the homogeneity of the mammalogical fauna, 

SHammalogist (m^msedod^ist). [f. Mam- 
malogy + -1ST; after F. mammaiogisle.'] One 
versed in mammalogy. 

Penny Cycl. XIV. 353/z Aldrovandus, Jonston, and 
the rest of that clas^ofmammalogists, seem to have followed 
Gesner. 1883 Academy 1 Dec. 365/3 [Cites the word as a 
* neologism* irom EncycU Americana,]. 

Ittammalogy (mffimsedod.^i). [irreg. f. Mam- 
malia + -logy; atiCT'F.Mammah^e.'l The science 
of mammals. 

1835 Penny Cycl. III. S29/1 Fischer, the most recent writer 
upon mammalogy, enumerates eleven different species of 
baboons. 1854 Owen Skel. 4 * I'ecth in Circ. Sci.^ Organ. 
Nat, I. 30X The Systematic Mammalogies, 
Mammaluck, -luke, obs. ff. Mameluke. 
Ham-mam, reduplication of Mam 1 . 
Mammary (mce'mari), a, [f. L. mamma (see 
Mamma 5 ^) + -aryL] 

1 . Of or belonging to the mamma or breast. 
Also *= mammary artery. 

1682 T. Gibson Anai. (1697) 21 It has Arteries and Veins 
from the Mammary, and Epigaslrick, and from those of the 
Midriff, or the Phrenick. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Afam- 
viary l^essels.ih^ Arteries and Veins that pass thro’ the 
Muscles and Glands, or Kernels of the Breasts. 1795 Hosrc 
in Phil. Trans. LXXXV. 230 The mammary branches run 
superficially under the false belly till they reach the mamma:. 
1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anai, 831 The mammary gland. 
2834 Fraseds Mag. X. 535 The women . .are remarkable for 
the same mammary exuberance. 1862 H. W. Fuller Dis. 
Lungs 4 The mammary is bounded above by the third rib. 
1901 Brit. Med. Jrnl, No. 2097 Epit. Med. Lit. 38 The 
third left rib was resected, the internal mammary ligatured. 

2 . Having the form of a mamma. Alavnnaiy 
sarcoma (see quot. 1889). 

1804 Med. yrnl. XII. 4^ Below are small mammary 
projections about to be the outlets to the cysts beneath 
them. 1807-26 S- Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) xpx 
When the tumour is known, .to be either a mammary, a 
tuberculated, or medullary sarcoma, care should be taken 
[etc.]. 1889 Syd. Soc. Lex., Mammary sarcoma, an old 
name for one of the denser varieties of sarcoma .. from its 
resemblance on section to a portion of mammary gland. 

Hammate (mce*m^t), a. [ad. L. mamtndl-ns, 
S. mamma Mamma 2 + -ate 2.] Having mammre. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Mammatns,. .hvxlng mammae 
or breasts : mammate. [In mod. Diets.] 
iyCai2ll2iato- used as comb, form 

of L. mammaius (see prec.), in meteomlogic.'il 
terms descriptive of clouds which have the form of 
rounded festoons, as mammaio'cirrits, -cumnlzts. 

1880 Ley in Nature x Jan. 211/1 In the first sketch ‘cu- 
mulus’ is shown with ‘fracto-cumulus' ; .. in the third the 
characteristic base of * mammato-cumulus and in the fourth 
that of* mammato-cirrus’’. 

i* Ha*mmeated, Obs.~‘°. [f.L. mam me di- 
ns (irreg. f. mamma breast) + -ed l.j = Mammate. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Mammeated, that hath Paps or 
Teats, or that hath great ones. [In mod. Diets.] 
lUEammee (meemf*)* Forms : 6 momea, ma- 
meia, mamio, 7 mamay(n, mammej mammet, 
8 mamio; nmmmey, 7-9 mamey, xnamee, 9 
maumee, mammy, 7- mammee. [In Sp. mamey, 
from Haytian ; cf. F. mamey, matnnHe (the latter 
from mod.L. Afammea, introduced by Linnseus).] 
1 . A large tree (Mammea americanay N. O. 
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Gnliifcrs^ of tropical America (now almost na- 
turalized in parts of tropical Africa and Asia), 
which bears a large fruit with a yellow pulp of 
pleasant taste. Also, the fruit of this tree. 

1572 Hawks in Hakluyts Voy. (1600) III. 464 Fruits of 
the countrey. .as plantans, sapotes.. .tnamios, limons [etc.]. 
1588 N. H. Fay. T.CavendishinHa&lnyt{\s8g)Sii Plantans, 
mameias, pineaples, oranges and limons. XS 93 J» White in 
Hakluyt (1600) III. 282 Yong plants of Orenges, Pines, 
!Mameas, and Plantanos, to set at Virginia. 1604 E. G[rim. 
stone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies iv. xxiv. 278 These Mamayes, 
Guayauos, and Paltos, be the Indians peaches, apples, and 
peares. 2672 R. Blomc Descr. yamaica 25 Pome-granates, 
Cocar-Nuis, Limes, Guavars, Mammes, Alumee-Supotas 
[etc.]. 2684 Bucaniers of America ii, 11 Some of the 
most ordinary [Fruits].. are. .Mamayns, Ananaes. 2685 L. 
Wafer Voy. (1729) 301 The Samballoes are low, fiat, sandy 
islands, covered with a variety of trees; especially with 
Mammees, Sapadilloes, and Manchineel. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. (1729)!. i87TheMammetisalarge, tall, and straight- 
bodied tree [etc ]. 2760-72 Juan 4* (jllocCs Voy. (ed. 3) 
1 . 76 The Mameis are of the same colour as the sapotes. 
1764 Grainger Sugar Cane tv. 502 Thee, verdant mammey, 
first her song shall praise. 1852 T‘h. Ross Humboldts Trav. 

I. iv. 253 The Delta. .is a fertile plain covered with Mam- 
mees, Sapotas (achras),. .and other plants. 1866 Mary B, 
Clarke Mosses Jr. Rolling Stone 120 And zapotas, rough 
and brown, With the mamey and the mango, Cast their 
luscious sweetness down. 

2 . = Mammee-sapoia. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 715/1 Mammee, Liicuma mammosum. 

3 . attrib., as inammee-stone, -tree : maminse- 
apple = sense i; African tnammee-a. (see quot. 
18*17); mammee-sapota, the marmalade tree, 
Jttettma mammosa, or its fruit. 

2683 J. PoYSTz Tobago o The *Mamme Apple grows to 
the Magnitude of a Pouna Pear... Then there's the lilamme 
Supporter, much of the same Nature with the former. 
2796 SrrDMAN Surinam II. xix. 73 Among many other 
excellent fruits, I observed one which is here called the 
Mammee apple. 2829 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) 1 , 
344 They will send a deputation .. to give every honest 
woman a shaddock and a mamee-apple for her little boys. 
2863 R. F. Burton IVand. iV.A/r. II. 34 Custard-apples, 
guavas, 4. maumee-appies- 2887 Moloney IV. AJr. 
280 African Mammee apple tOchrocarfus ajricanus), a tree 
40 to 50 feet high. 2683 *Mamme Supporter [see mammee 
apple]. 1697 Damfier Kry'. (1729) I. 203 The Mammee- 
Sappota I’ree is different from the Mammee described at 
the Island of Tobago. <1x726 H. Barham Hortns Amer. 
Index {1794I, Mammee-sapota, Achras sapota. 1864 Grise- 
BACH Flora IV. Ind. 785 Mammee.Sapota, Lucuma mam- 
mosa, 2681 Grew Mussunt ii. 190 A Great *Mammee-5tone 
. . A little Mammee-stone . . A round Mammee-stone. 2693 
Phil, Trans. XVII. 620 The *Mammee-Tree of the West- 
Indies, 1725 Sloane Jattiatca II. 223 The Mammee-tree 
. . is above sixty Foot high [etc.]. 2872 IVlor Prim. Cult, 

II. 56 The delicious fruit of the mamey trees. 

Mammelated, variant of Mamillated. 
Mammeli^re, variant of Mameli^re. 
Hammellated, obs. form of Mamillated a. 
Mammelon, variant of Mamelon. 
Mammeluck, -lute, obs. ff. Mameluke. 
Hatninenye, variant of Malmeny Obs. 
IVIa’lUllxer, V* Obs. Forms; 5memer0,ma- 
mere, 6 maiuber, mam(m)or, 6- zaammer. [An 
imitative formation (with frequentative suffix -eb); 
cf, inamble, mumble, slammer. 

It is doubtful whether this has any connexion with the 
OE, mamrian occurring in Ps. (Thorpe; Ixiii. 5 (hJEr hi 
mamrla^ man & uariht ^Vxxlg. serrdantes sc/netinio), app. 
meanijig ‘ to < 3 evise, think of or with the niainor sb., found 
as a gloss on sopor sleep.] 

inlr. a. To stammer, mutter, b. To vacillate, 
waver, be undecided, 

24,. Anturs of Arth. 110 (Douce MS.) Hit marred, hit 
memered, hit mused for madde. c *4*5 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
668/26 Mutulare, to mamcre (cf, Ags. Glosses ibid. 447/30 
* Muiulaf, stommete 3 * i. e. stammers]. niSSS Bradford 
in Coverdale Zr/A A/’rtrA(i564l3t3TyI he [jc. Adam]forsoke 
god.. began to mamber of the truth, & to frame hymselfe 
outwardly to doe that which his conscience reproued in- 
wardly. .til then, I say, god did not departe and leaue him 
to himsejfe. 2566 Dkant Horace, Sat, n. iii. G v b. Yea 
when she daj’gnes to sende for bym, then mammeryng he 
doihe doute. What should 1 go? * 1604 Shake. 0 th. 111. ui. 
70, I wonder in my Soule What you would aske me, that 
1 should deny. Or stand so mam’ring on? 26x7 Collins 
Def, Bp. Ely 11. vii. 254 Would you haue them to mammer, 
as Elias said merrily once of Baal, Perhaps he is gone to 
wane, ..so perhaps be is gone to Purgatory? 1842 Aker- 
MAN Wiltsh. Gloss., Mantmered, perplexed. 

+ IVEa’mmering, 'vbl. sb. Obs. [ + -ing J.] 

1. A stammering, muttering^ 

c 1425 Voc. in Wr.AVulcker tk&f-zj Hec muiulatio, mamer- 
yng. 2567 Harman Cai^eaf (18^) 72 [He] drank to his 
W’vfe and fell to bis mammerings and mounched a pace. 

2. A State of doubt, he.sitation, or perplexity; 
chiefly in phr. in a mammering. 

1532 More Cenfut. T/n<fa/e Wk.s.343/ 1 He was in a mamer- 
ing whether he would retoume agajm ouer the sea. 1533 — 
Apot. xlii. ibid. 011/2 Y- matterw-as in a mamering before y 
change was made. 2537 St. Papers Hen. Fill, I. 527 The 
people in all partes. .are very wylde,.. at no stay, but in a 
mamoring, what they may do. *579 W. AVilkinson Confitt. 
Familye of Love 8 b, Goa..keepe us from fallingawayfrom 
the truth, or standing in mammering therof. ^ 2609 [Bp. W. 
Barlow] Answ. Nameless Cath. 115 Hee. .did protest euen 
while matters were in a mammering. 16x2 R. Carpenter 
Soules Sent. 72 Thecamallman stands here at a mammering 
and manielUng how it can bee done. 1639 Horn & Rob. Gate 
Lang, XJnl. xc. § 886 TTie one goes on forward.. without 
. rcspit, the other staggers (is in a mammering). 


+ ISa'mmering, ///. a. Obs. [f. Mammee v. 

-k -ING Hesitating:. 

2581 J. a-ELi. Hadden's Answ. Osor, 358 This doctrine 
doth abolish quite the doctrine of the Jaw, of repentaunce . . 
and commaundeth a mammering doubtfulnesse. ’ 

tMa'mmery. Obs. rare-'. In 6 mamorie. 
[f. Majisier V . + -V.] = Mammering sb. 

2578 H. WoTTOK Courttie Conirerv. Cupid’s Cauiels To 
Rdr., My quill remajmed long (as men say) in a mamorie, 
quiuering in my quaJein^ fingers, before I durst presume to 
publishe these my fantasies. 

Mammet, obs. f. Majimee ; variant of Maumet. 
TMammetrous, -try,var. ff. Maumeteous, -try. 
Mammey, Mammie, see Mammee, Ma^imt. 
IVEammiUrer (mre-mifaj). Now rare. [a. F. 
mammijh'e, orig. used in pi, as ad. mod.L. mam- 
mifera\ see next.] s=MamsIaVL5A 
2832 Lyell Princ. Cscol. II. 91 The terrestrial mammifers. 
1877 Dawson Orig. World 356 The carnivorous mammifer. 
flfllammifera(m&mi*fera). rare. [mod.L.neut 
pi. of '*^mammifer adj., f. L. mamma (see Mamma -) 
+ bearing. (Substituted by French naturalists 
a iSoo for Linnreus’ mammaNa).'] = MAMJfALLi. 

1827 R. Jaweson tr. CmdePs Theory Earth (ed. 5) 294 
Among all these mammifera.. there has not been a single 
quadrumanous animal. 

Mammiferous (m^mi'feras), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ous : see -ferous.] 

1 . = Mammalian a. 


xSo^Med. fritl. IX. 495 The. . larger mammiferous animals. 
2833 Lyell Princ. ^ Geol. III. 59 None of the associated 
mammiferous remains belong to species which now exist 
2850 H. Miller Croat, viii. (1874) ^48 A more exact 
resemblance to the mammiferous tail. 1859 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. X. (1878) 271 Mammiferous remains. 

2. Of a pan of the body: hearing the mammtc. 
1878 Bell tr. Gegenbnur’s Comp. Anai. 422 The marsu- 
pium. .encloses the mammiferous region of the abdomen. 

IVCammiform (mas-mifpam), a. Also incor- 
reclJy mamjnreform {I'reas. Bot. 1866). [f. L. 
mamma Mamma 2 + -(i)roRM; cf. F. mammi/orme.\ 
Having the form of a mamma or breast. 

1706 Phillifs (ed. Kersey), A/nx/oiVrr, .. the Mammiform, 
or Dug-Iike processes. 2^3 Forbes in Pros. Berw. Lat. 
Chib II. No. 13. 79 The upper series bear from one to four 
mammiform tubercles. 1878 Attn. 4 Mag, Nat. Hist. Nov. 
3^ Numerous large mammiform tubercles. 

Mammill, variant of Mamelle Obs. 
Maramilla, -ar, -ate, etc. : see Mamill-, 
Mammillon, variant of Mamelon. 
Mammitis (mremDi-tis). Baih, [f, Mamma^ 
-f -iTis,] Inflammation of the mammary gland. 
2872 F. G. Thomas Bis. IFovten (ed. 3) 103 At other times 
their proper tissue becomes inflamed, as we see that of the 
breast do in mammitis. 2889 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Mammlere, variant of Mambleb Obs, 
IKCaiiimOck (mse’mak), sh. arch, and dial, (see 
E. D. D.). Also 6-7 mammoclce, 7 mnmock. [Of 
obscure origin : formed with the dim. .suffi.v -OCK.] 
A scrap, shred, broken or torn piece. Also^^. 

a 2529 Skelton Col. Cloute 654 Whan mammockes was 
j’our meate, With moldy brede to c.Rie. <'1600 Day Begg. 
Bednall Gr. iv. i, Let me be torn into mammocks with 
wilde Bears If [etc.]. 1607 Walkikcton Opt. Glass 62 Small 
mammocks of stone. . of the bignesse of dice. 1633 T. Adams 
Exp.z Peter\.^. ico God regardeth not the mammockesof our 
sacrifices, 1651 Ocilby /Esop (1665) T37 Their Masking Sutes 
are all in mamocks lore. 0x722 Lisle Husb.^ (1752) 247 
Large cattle, .will make mammocks, that they will leave and 
not eat. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxiii, I say, cut him to 
mammocks upon the spot ! 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. 
HI. 40 This gangrel thief thought fit to tread The grass to 
mammocks by my head ! 

UdammoCE (mte'mak), v. Now chiefly dial. 
(see E. D. D.). [f. Mammock sb.l Irons. To 
break, cut, or tear into fragments or shreds. 

.2607^ Shaks. Cor. I, iii. 71 Hee did so set his teeth, and 
teare it. Oh, I warrant how he mammockt it. 1641 Milton 
Refortn, 1. Wks, 1851 III. 17 The obscene, and surfeled 
Priest scruples not to paw, and mammock the sacramentall 
bread. 1670 Covel Diary (Hakl. Soc.) 262 This was ready 
mammockt and cut to our hands. 1764 Francis Lett. (1901) 

1 . 65 After being all mammocked the fish were sent down to 
be boiled. 1852 Fraser s Mag. XLV. 523 The soft parts are 
cut. .and mammocked in every conceivable way. iB 83 yml. 
A/ner. Folk-lore I. No. 2 A colored man.. frequently com- 
plains that ihe cows * mammock the hay ’ so badly. 

Jig, 2806^ J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life {1816) vn. 
Ixix, Hearing your favourite poem .. mammocked by the 
mouth of a forward Puppy. 2865 Knight Sch.Hist. Eng.l. 
660 He [Garrick] mangled Shakspere. And he patched the 
mammock'd plan’s with tawdry rags. 1890 Aihe^um 29 
Mar. 4C0/2 One or two lines have to be mammockea to tit 
them into the new arrangement. 

BTammoda, variant of Mahmudi Obs, 
Mammodis, ?J> 1 . 1 U.S. ? Obs [app. a. Urdu 
(Pers.) mahmudi a sort of fine mnshn, f. malm i . 

see MaHMom.l (See qnots.) _ 

1828 Webster, MuuuupdiSy coarse, from 

1889 Century Diet., Mammcdie, n.pl., Co«an cloths from 

India; commonly applied to the plain on 3* 

Manunoid (mE-moid), a. [f. + -o“-J 

“fvaar. LXIV. The mammoid 

'’(«"'). Tie ihiit of 

opuntza Tuna {Syd- Soc. 

Mammolufee, obs. form of iUMELPKE. 
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Slammon (mjc’man). Also 4, 6 Mammona, 

6 mammonde, niammony. [a. late L. maitn)- 
mona masc. (Vulg.), vta{in)mon (Diefenb.), a. Gr. 
(N.T.) fiaiiavas (late texts p-aiifuiivai), a. Aramaic 
JiQO riches, gain (frequent in 

the Targnms). Hence also Syriac indmnna, Goth. 

masc., mod. F. mammon, mammane. 
The N. T. phrase /lajiuira? a5«»ci«is {Eng. version 
‘mammon of unrighteousness’; earlier versions, ‘mammon 
of iniquity’, ‘\vii,ked mammon’, etc.) represents exactly the 
Aramaic inavion di-rsha^y ‘liches or gain of wickedness 
(Targ. Hab. ii. gb tind approximately the more common 
;//rt;w£5« of falsehood 

1 . The Aramaic word for * riches occurring in 
the Greek text of Malt. vi. 24 and Luke xvi. 9-13, 
and retained in the Vulgate. Owing to the quasi* 
peisonification in these passages, the word was 
taken by medieval writers as the proper name of 
the devil of covetousness. This use appears in 
English in the i4-i6th c., and was revived by 
Milton (P. L. I. 67S, II. 22S). The word does 
not occur in the N. T. translations of Wyclif and 
Purvey (who substitute richessis\ but it was used 
by Tindale (1526-34) and subsequent translators, 
with the exception of those of the Geneva version. 
From the 16th c. onwards it has been current in 
English, usually with more or less of personifica- 
tion, as a term of opprobrium for wealth regarded 
as an idol or as an evil influence. 

X36Z Langl. F , PL A. IX. 81 He. .with Mammonas moneye 
hath maked him frendes. 1502 Ord. Cryslen Men (W. de 
W. 1506) 11. xi. 117 A deuyl! named Mammona made unto 
the couetous man .vi, commaundenientes. 1526 Fiigi\ Perji 
(W, de W. tsji) 2S1 b, No persons may serue god eternal, 
& also y® mammonde of iniquile, which is golde & syluer 
& other rychesse. 1530 Latimer Let. to Hen. VI /I in 
Foxe A «5‘ (*563) 1346/1 Thys wycked Mammon, the 

goodes of thys worlde, whyche Is their God. x6i8 13 p. Hall 
Right. Mamtiion(i\ 'I'he foolish Siluer*smiths may shout out, 
Great is Mammon of the worldlings. i6ao T. Granger 
2 )iv. Logike 102 He is the slaue of muddy Mammon, 1633 
Tryon^ iVay to Health xix. (X697) 418 Miserly Parents 
sacrificing their Children to Mammon is a wretched Idolatry. 
1732 Pope Ep. Bathurst irz Who sees pale Mammon pine 
amidst his store. X773 Olserv. State Poor 49 Eyes fasci- 
nated by Mammon the god of this world, 1731 Cowter 
Charity 45 Mammon makes the world his legatee Through 
fear, not love, 1836 Kedle Dissent ii. in Lyra A/>ost., A 
creed. . By Mammon’s touch new moulded o'er and o’er, 
b. Sometimes jocularly for ‘ money *. 

X706 E. Ward IVooden World Diss. vi7o8.t loi While his 
Mammon lasts, he’s a mad Fellow. 

2 . atlnb. and Comb , as mammon gosjiel^ worships 
worshipper ; mammon-blinded, worshipping adjs, 
1826 E, Irving Babylon II. 413 We. .are now a Mammon- 
worshipping people. 1843 Carlyle Past ^ Pr. ui. ii, We 
..with our Matnmon-Gospel, have come to strange conclu- 
sions. fbid.j VesWy Mammon-worship is a melandioly creed. 
Ibid. IV. viii, When Mammon-worshippers here and there 
begin to be God-worshippers. x8st Kingsley Veast vi. 108 
However M.immon-blinded, he was kindly and upright, 
1899 W. R, Inge Chr. Mysticism viii. 317 The sweet in- 
fluences of tlie liome deprive even mainmon-worabip of half 
its grossness. 

Mammon, obs. variant of Mammoth sb. 
Mlammondom (mEe'mandam). [f. Mammon 
- f-DOM.j The realm or domain of mammon. 
i86x Sala in 7 euiple Bar I. 304 All the gold of Mammon- 
dom could not. .bring cheerful warmth. 

i' IKCaiumOllO'b. Obs. \z.<\.va&A.\j.viamm 07 telus 
(Promp. Parv. 327/1, Wr.-Wiilcker 594/30), ‘mar- 
moset’, f. mammon monkey.] A kind of monkey. 

1607 T-Opseix Fotir-f. Beasts 7 Mammoiiets are lej.se tlien 
an Ape,, .having^a long and hairy taile. 

Mammoniacal (maemansi'akal), <7. iionce-wd. 
[f. Mammon: alicr demoniaea/.] =next. 

1^8 Thackeray Bk. Snobs, Concl. Observ., All English 
society IS cursed by this in.nmmoniacal superstition. 

lUEaiUmonic (mrempmik), a. nonce-wd, [f. 
Mammon + -ic.] Of or pertaining to mammon. 

1837 Fraser's Mag, XV. 362 Tlie mammonic hydra. 

Mammonish (m^e-monij), a. [f. Mammon + 
-ISH.] Influenced bv or devoted to mammon. 

1837 Svp. S.MiTH Let. 'to Archd. Singleton Wks. 1S59 II. 
258/1 This, It w'lll be said, is a Mammonish view ol the 
subject. 1840 Carlyle Heroes vi. (1858) 349 A great black 
devouring world not Christian, but Mammonish, Devilish. 
1843 — Past ff Pr. HI. ix. i8st T. Parker in Weiss Life 4- 
Corr. I. 381 Unitarian ministers have, .generally congrega- 
tions more mammonish. .than the orthodox congregations. 

Mammonism (rase-maniz’m). [f. Mammon + 
-ISM. {(ZL Kj.inammonistnnsl)\ Devotion to the 
pursuit of riches. 

1843 Carlyle Fast 4 Pr. i. v, In whirlwinds of fire, you 
and your Mammonisms, Dilettantisms tele.). .shall disap- 
pear! Ibid. 11. xvi, If. .all except Mammonism be a vain 
grimace. 1897 Price Hughes \\\ Daily A'euts 15 Nov. 2/4 It 
was necessary to protect the Lord's Day against Mammonism. 

Mammouist (mse'manist). [f. Mammon + 
-1ST. Cf. obs. Da. mammonisli] A worshipper 
of mammon ; one who sets his heart on riches. 

X550 Crowley Inform. 4 * Petit. 13b, Let them no more be 
named Christians,, .but Mammonistes after Mammon whose 
badge they beare. 1560 Becon Catcch. iv. Wks. 1564 I. 415 
They are all Mammonistes and worldlinges. 1667 Causes 
Decay Chr. Piety v. 105 Let him come to the converted 
Mammonist, and ask him which he finds the belter Trea- 


sury, his own Coffer or the poor mans Bowels. 1702 C. 
hlATHCR Magn. Chr. III. 209 The Gains of Mammonists. 
X817 Coleridge ' Blessed are ye that So 7 v* •}% The. .world- 
honoured company of Christian Mammonists. 1886 W. 
Graham Soc. ProbL 459 The mammonist money-maker. 

Mammonistic (mjemonbstik), a. rare, [f. 
prcc. -h -1C.] After the manner of a mammonist. 

1882 G. Macdonald Castle Warlock III. xxiv. 333 The 
usual mammonistic feeling of the enormous importance of 
money. x893C/xN:rt.J»-d<fr;rt«ctf 27 Apr., A mammonistic age. 

Mammonite (mx'moimt), [f. Majimon + 
= Mammonist. 

J712 E. Ward Misc. Writ. III. ii 5^ Your Hands are the 
Mammoniies that convey unlawful Gain out of other Peoples 
I’ockets into your own ’rill. 1841 Hor. S.mith Moneyed 
Man UI. 263 The gold failed, and the mammonites vanished. 

attrib. 1850 Kingsley Alt. l.ockex. (1874)81 It suits the 
venal Mammoniie press.. to jumble them together. xBss 
Tennyson Maud 1, i. X2 When a Mammonite motlier kills 
her babe for a burial fee. 1861 Macm. Mag. V. 120 [TheyJ 
are said to be invaded by the mammonite spirit. 

Mammonitish (mae-manaitij), a. [f. MaM- 
MON’iTB + -ISH.] Mammon-like. 

16x5 J. Taylor (Water P.) Urania lx. Ayks. (1630) 6/2 
Avarice . . makes his Mammonil^^Il God hisgaine. 1841 Hon. 
Smith Moneyed Man II. 254 May the result of her nuptials 
be worthy., the MammonitUb spirit in which they originate! 

MammouizatioilCmjeunanoiz^i'Jsn). rare. [f. 
next -f -AT/o.v.J The action of mammonizmg. 
x8. . Meth. Quart. Rev. (Worcester x86o). 
lUCammoziize (mre'manDiz), v. rare. [f. Mam- 
3ION T -IZE.J trans. To influence through mammon. 

j8x9 ‘R. Rabelais’ Abeillard Heloisa x. 3x4 One half 
too have been canoniz’d, Having Old Nick thus mammoniz’d, 
As to build structures unto God [etc.]. 

liiammoxio’latry. nonce-wd. [f. Mamjion + 
-(o)LATRY.] The worship of mammon. 

1820 CoLEKiDCK in Lit. Rem. (1B39) IV, 98 [This] is im- 
pudence and Mammonolatry to boot. 

Mammontrie, variant of Maumetry Obs. 
llammony, variant of Malmeny Obs. 
Mammooda, -dee, variants of Maiimudi Obs. 
Mammoring, variant of Mammeiung vb. sb. 
lilammose (mcc'm^us), a. [ad. "L.matntnds-iisi 
see Mamma ^ and -ose.] Having breast-like pro- 
tuberances. 

1856 Maync Expos. Lex. 1857 Asa Gray Less, Bot. 
Gloss., Matnmose : breast-shaped. 

IKammotll (mx-m/lO, sb. and a. Also 8 
mammuth, mamant, znaman, mamont, mam- 
mon, raamraot, (mamraolit), 8-9 mammoutb. 
[a, Russian fMaMMOrt mammo/y whence mam- 
motovoi host mammoth’s bones (Ludolf Gram. 
Russ. i(S^Cy p. 92); now jiaMaiirb mamant. 
Hence also F. mammouth, fmamant, '\maminont. 
The word is of obscure origin ; the alleged Tartar 
word mama * earth * (usually cited as the etymon) 
is not known to exist.] A. sb. 

1 , A large extinct species of elephant {Elephas 
primigenius) formerly native in Europe and north- 
ern Asia; its remains are frequently found in the 
alluvial deposits in Siberia. 

(1698 tr. Ludolf in A. Brand's Emb. Jifuscavy into China 
122 The Mammotovoy, which is dug out of the Earth in 
Siberia] 1706 tr. A/w’ jrraT',vi.26Theold Siberian Russians 
affirm that tNe Mammuth is very like the Eleph.int, 1738 
tr. Strahlenberfs Descr. Russia xiii. 403 The Russian 
Mammoth certainly came from the word Beheniol. 1763 
J. Bell Trav. Asia II. 148 Tartars.. have seen this creature, 
called mammon, at the dawn of day, near lakes and rivers. 
Ibid., That kind of ivorj* called, in this country, mammon’s 
horn. 1807 J. Barlow Columb. 1. 705 Where mammoth 
grazed the renovaiing groves. 1824 Byron Def. Transf. 
III. i. 55 *Twas sport. .To go forth, with a pine For a spear, 
'gainst the mammoth. 1863 .A, C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. xxviii. 
(1S7S/ 463 Man, the Mammoth, and other extinct mammalia. 
Were contemporaneous. 

b. attrib, and Comb.j as mammoth honiy ivorfy 
tusk ; mammoth-wise adv, 

1845 Zoologist I. 2 By the name of mammoth horns the 
Siberians designate the fossil tusks which are so numerous 
. . throughout the northern districts. x868 Swinburne Blake 
247 I'he spina! skeleton,, .shaped mammoth-wise, in grovel- 
ling involution of limb. 1879 Lubbock .Ycl Lect. v. 150 A 
fragment of mammoth-tusk. 1903 Expositor June 460 
Wrought objects of mammoth ivory. 

c. U. S, Often applied to the fossil mastodon. 

x8i6 J. Scott Vis.Pariskc.^. 5) 296 The Siberian Mammoth, 

or Elephant, and the American Mammoth, or Mastodonton. 
1834 M'Murtrie CtnnePs Anim. Kingti. 98 The Mammoth 
has been completely destroyed.. .Its remains are found., 
throughout all parts of North America. 2850 Lyell 2«rf 
Visit U.S. II. 197'l'he fossil remains of themammoth(aname 
commonly applied in the United States to the mastodon). 

2 . Jig. Something of huge size (cf. B). 

1894 Cornlu Mag. Mar. 269 Bayle’s ‘Dictionnaire Histo- 
rique 5 vols. folio, or any kindred mammoth among books. 

B. adj. Comparable to the mammoth in size; 
huge, gigantic. 

1814 Sir R. Wilson Priv. Diary II. 309 The dancing very 
had ; the performers all had mammoth legs. 1820 Keats 
Hyperion 1. 164 But one of the whole mammoth-brood still 
kept His sovereignty. xSzz J. Flint Lett.Amer, 309 note, 
Tlie great cave in Kentucky is called the Mammoth Cave, 
although none of the remains of that animal have been 
found in it. 1850 Scorcsby Cheever's Wkalevt. Adv. iii. 
(1859) 36 The whale was thus got hold of, and the mammoth 
carcass secured to the ship. 1854 J, S. C. Abbott A'apoleon 
(1855) I. XV, 26a All the streets of tne mammoth metropolis. 


1874 Rayaiond Statist. P/incs 4* Mining 505 The Mammoth 
s'em itself is about 23 feet thick. 1896 Westm, Gaz. 20 June 
7/1 Yorkshire made another mammoth score. 

b. Mammoth powder (see quot. 1875); Mam- 
moth-trcey the Sequoia {Wellingtonia) gigantea, a 
large coniferous tree, native of California. 

x866 Treas. Bot. 1051/1 The Wellingtonia of our gardens, 
and the Big or Mammoth-tree of the Americans. 1875 
Knight Diet. Mech. .s.v. Gunpowder, For very heavy ord- 
nance a much larger grained powder.. called mammoth 
powder, was introduced by the late General 'J*. J. Rodm.aii. 

Mammothee, variant of Mahmupi Obs. 
t Mammothrept. Obs. [ad. late L. mam- 
mothrepl-ns (Augustine), a. Ur. ^la^ijxuSpmos 
brought up by one’s grandmother, f. imppi, grand- 
mother +0/)t7rT(ii vbl. adj., f. rplipdv to bring up.] 
A spoilt chiKl ; a nursling. 

*599 B. JoNsoN Cynthia's Rev. iv. iii, Amo... How like 
you jtjSirV— //*/. Verie u’ell in troth. — Amo. But very well? 
O, You are a meere mammothrept in judgement. 1609 J. 
Davies Holy Roode (1878) 15 And for we are the Mamnio- 
threpts of Sinne, Crosse vs with Christ, to weane our joys 
therein. 1651 Bices AVti»/?w/.?ssIfbebebutan Academick, 
though a meer mammothrept, and perhaps a Midas. 

^ By Brathwait misused (from misunderstanding 
of quot. 1 599 above) for : A severe critic. 

16x7 Brathwait Smoaking Age O 2 b, Or what strict 
Mamolhrept that man should bee, Who has done Chaucer 
such an injurie. 1635 — Arcad. Pr.zij These be the fruits 
of all severe mammoihrepts who relish nothing but justice. 
Mammotry, variant of Maumetuy Obs. 

Ii lUEammtlla (m£E*mi;/la). Also (anglicized or 
after Fr.) mammule. [L. tnammula a little teat, 
dim. of mamma Mamma 2.] s=M.\milla. 

x8x6 Kirby & Sr. EniomoL (1843) I. 344 'J’wo additional 
spinners (or mammula:) peculiar to this .species. 1856 Mavne 
Expos. Lex., Mammula. .a mammule. 

Hence Ma'mmular, Ma'mniulose adjs.y consist- 
ing of or having mammillae, 

1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. III. xxix. 155 The grub of a 
beetle, .whose body is margined on each side by eight 
triangular fleshy mammular processes. 1889 Syd. Soc, 
Lex,, Mammulose. 

Mammy (mre'mi). Also 7-9 -ie. [dim. of 
Mam 1 : see -y.] 

1 . A child’s word for mother. 

1523 Skei.ton Garl. Laurel 974 Your mammy and your 
dady Brought forth a godely babi I 1560 Hicc Wanton 452 
(Manly), All tins our Mammy would take in good worth. 
2562 Fhaer Hstteid viii. Z iij b. Their mammies teats they 
lap with hungry Hpps. x6xx Florid, Mamma,. .0, breast. 
.Also Mam, Mother-mine, or Mammie. 17x9 D’Urfey Pills 
V. 28 She'll be a Mammy before it is long. 1773 Mme. 
D’Arblay Let. to CHsp in Early Diary, I, .proceed to be 
sorry and glad that you and your Mammy nave been ill 
and are better. 1793 Burns Bonny fean 5 And ay she 
wrought her mammie’s wark, And ay.she sang sae merrilie. 
1842 S. Lover Handy Andy i, Andy grew up in mischief and 
the admiration of his mammy. 

b. Comb.y as mammy-sick a. {contemphtoiis\ 
distressed at being separated from (one’s) mother.- 
1836-48 B. D. Walsh Aristoph., Clouds hi. lit, The town 
Will pronounce you a mammy-sick coddle. 2885 J. C. 
Jeatfreson Real Shelley I. 51 A shy. .mammy-sick lad. 

2 . In the southern United States, esp. before the 
abolition of slavery: A coloured woman having 
the care of white cliildrcn. 

1859 B.artlctt Diet, Amcr., Mammy, the term of en- 
dearment used by white children to their negro nur«es and 
to old family servants. 1887 T. N. Pace Ole Virginia 
(1893) 264 The old mammies and uncles who were our com- 
panions and comrades. 1901 R. D. Evans Sailor's Log i. 3 
Like moat Southern children, 1 was brought up and cared 
for by a ‘ black mammy 

IVXamo {jne^'mo), [Hawaiian.] The sickle- 
billed Sunbird, Di'epanis pacifica, a native of the 
Sandwich Islands, having rich yellow featheis. 

1891 S. B. Wilson & A. H. Evans Birds Sandwich Isl. ii, 
DrePanis Pacifica. Alamo.. .This wreath, .is made entirely 
of Mamo feathers, 1893 Newton Diet. Birds 225 'the 
Mamo whose beautiful feathers .. have led to 

its extirpation. 

Mamony, variant of Malsieny Ohs. 
Mamooda, -dee, -do, variants of M ahjiudi Obs. 
Mamoring, variant of Mammering vbl. sb. 
nyCamoutrie, variant of Maumetry Obs. 
IlltflCanipalon (m£e*mpal^m). [? Native name. 

hir. W. \V. Skeat rejects the suggested connexion with 
Malay tikus ambang'bulan, the name of a Malaccan viverra 
(Raffles in Linn. Soc. Trans. XIII. 273).] 

A small viverrine mammal, Cynogale bennettiy of 
semi-aquatic habits, native of Borneo. 

1843 J. E. Gray List Specim. Mammalia Brit. bins. 53 
The Alampalon, Cynogale Beunettii Gray. 1885 Riverside 
A' at. Hist. I1888) V. 440 The Mampalon..has webbed feet, 
a very short, cylindrical tail [etc.]. 

Siamsell (mcemze*!). colloq. [a. F. mavt'selle, 
contraction of Mademoiselle.]' = Mademoi- 
selle 3. 

2842 Thackeray Fitz-Boodle Papers Pref., I shall take 
care, Mamsell, that you return to Switzerland. 
Mamudee, variant of Mahmudi. 

Manmluke, obs. form of Mameluke. 
Mamunt, obs. variant of Moment. 
f Mamu'^ue. 06 s. [a. F. mamuque (Du 

Bartas), ad. Sp. mamuco ■ (Lopez de Gomara 
1552-3), the source of which is the corrupt form 
Mamuco Diata occurring in the Cologne edition 
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(Jan. 7523-4) of Ma-x. Transylvamis 
where the Rome edition of Nov. 1523 has the more 
correct Mamtccodiata-. see Manucodiata.] A 
fabulous bird, the description of which is founded 
on erroneous accounts of the Bird of Paradise. 

1591 SvLVESTCR Du Darias r. v. 803 But note we now. 
towards the rich Moluques, Those passing strange and 
wondrous (birds) Slaniuques... Food-less they live; for th’ 
Aire alonely feeds them : Wing-Iess they fly. x6o6 [bid. 11. 
iv. 11. Magnificence 28S To th' ever-Bowr.s her oft a-Ioft 
t'advance, The light htamuques winglesse wings she has. 
t Mamzer. Obs. [a. late L. viamzHr^ a Heb. 
word adopted by the Vulgate in J^eut. 

xxiii. 2 (where it appears with the gloss Md est 
de scorto natus*), and, hence frequently used in the 
Middle Ages.] A bastard, 

1562 WiN'Zcr Cei't, Tractates Wks. 1S88 I. 43 Thair stild 
nocht be sa mony ..scabbit Moabites, Amonites, and sclan- 
derous Mamzeres. .maid preistis. 1613 Bi>. Hall Seim. \\ 
60 Whatever become of these Mamzers, which do thus 
exclude themselves from the congregation of God [etc.}. 
x86s Kisgslf.y II. iv. 73 The only power that is, 
whom 1 see in England, .is William the Mainzcr. 

ilVCazi (m®n), sb^■ Forms : Nofti. (^Acc^ Sing, r-4 
znann, (i moun, manna), 1-5, 8-9 dial, mou, 
4-6 manne, Sc. mane, (5 moon), i- man. Nom. 
i^Acc.) Plural. 1-4 menn, 2 m®n(n, 3 mannes, 
mannen, 4-5 Sc. mene, (5 menn©, 6 men), 1- 
men. Genitive sing. a. 1-5 monnes, r-6 mannes, 
4 monnis, -ys, mannns, manes, mones, 4-6 
manis, mannys, 4-7 mannis, mans, 6- man's. 

uninflected {iiorth.) 4-5 man, 5 mane. . Genitive 
plural, a. 1-2 manna, monna, 2 monnan, 2-3 
manne(n, monne(n. 3-6mennes, 4menes, 
*ys, 4-6 mennis, -ys, 6 menis, 4-8 mens, 8-9 
men’s. 7. 2 mennen, 4 mennene, menne. 
6. uninfiected {itorUil) 4 men. Dative sing. 1-3 
men, (i menne), 3-4 manne, monne. Dative 
plural, a, 1-2 mannum, monnum, 2 mannan, 
monnan, 2-3 manne(n, monne(n. 3 men- 
nen, 3~4 menne. [Com. Tent. : OE. manitty 
inpn{n (pi. and dat. sing. in%n{it)y also rarely manna 
wk. masc., corresponds to OFris. many moUy OS. 
man (^inflected mann-y pi. inan)y Du. man (pi. in 
MDu. manne, man, in mod.Du. mannen, r.arely 
mans'), OHG. man sing, and pi. (MHG. manii 
sing, and pi., mod.G. mann, pi. miinnef), ON. 
mad^r, xaxtXy manner, accus, genitivew<z/^«r, 
pi. menn. rarely melSr, mteCr (Sw. man, pi, tndn, 
Da. mand, pi, mtend), Goth, manna, accus, man- 
nans, genit, mans, pi. mans, mannans. The forms 
in the various Teut. langs. belong to two declen- 
sional stems, the O'I'eut. forms of wliich would be 
^mann- and *mannon-. (The ON. man str. neut., 
slave, may possibly be related, but the connexion 
is doubtful.) The OE. plural in%nn is the regular 
descendant of OTeut. *manniz, and the dative minn 
of OTeut. ^manni, from the cons.-stem *mann-. 

It was formerly regarded as certain (on the ground of the 
supposed correspondence with Skr. mann man) that ihe nn 
of *inaun’ was derived from an original nw. The now 
prevailing view is that the second n represents the zero- 
grade of the suffix of a stem of which the (joihic form would 
be *))ianaH-. This hypothesis accounts for the oiberwj.se 
obscure form viana’ which the word assumes in Gothic 
compounds; if it be correct, the Teut. word and the Skr. 
trianu cannot have any nearer relation than that of inde- 
pendent derivatives of a common root. They have been 
usually referred to the Indogerinanic *iiien; ^nioiu, to think 
(see ifiND j^.), so that the primary meaning of ihesb. would 
refer to intelligence as the distinctive characteristic of human 
beings as contrasted with brutes. Many scholars, however, 
regard this as intrinsically unlikely to have been the original 
sen^e, though no plausible alternative explanation has been 
suggested. 

In all the Teut. langs. the word had the twofold sense of 
I human being’ and ‘adult male human being’, though exc. 
in Eng. it has been mainly superseded in the former sense 
by a derivative (Ger., Uu. menschy Sw. tuenniska. Da. 
jnetineske'. cf. Manx'/sh jA).] 

I. 1 . A human being (irrespective of sex or age); 
*=L. homo. In OE. the prevailing sense. 

+ a. In many OE. instances, and in a few of 
later date, used explicitly as a designation equally 
applicable to either sex. Obs. 

In OE. the words distinctive of sex were iver and wff 
ivdpman and 'u't/vian. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 9 Heofonrices duru . . belocen standeh 
hurh ha zerestan men. c xooo jElfric Gram. ix. (Z.) 36 Hie et 
haec homo. .zexSer is man se wer ge wif. c xooo — Saints' 
viii, 785 [St. Agatha says :) Eala 5 u min dribten |?e me to 
menn ;:;esceope. <rxoooy«.r. Leeclui. II.332j;jfwjfeto.swjhc 
offlowc sio monaeJ ^ecynd, ^enim niwe horses tord [etc.)..h 
se mon swjEte swi^. csxzt O. E. Chron. an. 639 (Laud 
MS.), J?a;s dohter wxs j^ehalen Ercongota balifemne & 
wundorlic man. cx3*5 Metr. Horn. 155 And yef thaie [the 
husband and wife] nht riche men ware. Ibid. X56 Wit tua 
men (Simeon and Anna}, that him comly grette. X597 J. 
King C 7 « yonas (1618) 480 The Lord had but one paire of 
men m Paradise. 1752 Hume Pot. Disc. x. 159 There is in 
all men, both rnale and female, a desire and power of genera- 
tion more active than is ever universally exerted. *793 
y^*}*^*^ to Comte de Mercy (1844) IV. 144 Such a 

de^florable havoc i.s made in the minds of men (both sexes) 
in ranee, ..ihat[etc.}. 


b. In the' surviving use, the sense *■ person ’ 
occurs only in general or indefinite applications 
(e.g.^ with adjs. like evety, any, no, and often in 
the plural, csp. with all, any, some, many, few, 
etc.) ; in modern apprehension man as thus used 
primarily denotes the male sex, though by impli- 
cation referring also to women. 

The gradual development of the use of the un.ambjguous 
.«;3’nonyms body^ Person, oni’,and (for the p\mcA)/olk{Sy people, 
has greatly narrowed the currency of tnan in this .sense ; 
it is now literary and prov'crbial rather than colloquial. 

efizs Vesfi, Hymns i. 6 111 O. E. Texts 401 Ic uteode 
onge^n fremSes cynnes men (L. exivt obviaui alieni^eiuxc\. 
^950 Lindisf Gosp. Matt. xii. 19 Ne geheies asnjs mon 
[c 1000 Ags, GosA nan man] in worSum siefn his. Ibid. x\ i, 
13 Huelcne cueoas menn sic sunu monnes? c xooo /Elfric 
Saints^ Lives x. 191 Hwzet com ic manna hast ic mihte god 
forbeodan? 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 3 5 if oninian seid eawiht. 
[bid. 39 We forjeueS ban monne ketis toagulted. Ibid. 127 
He wes imacad to monneilicnesse. c tzoo Trin. Coll. Hon:. 
J39 He turnde ut of he burh into wlldeme and fro mennts 
wunienge to wilde deores, CX290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 291/113 
Ich habbe i-sunegui manne mest. /ti3oo Cursor M. loS 
Scho prais ai for sinful menn. 1377 Lancl. P. PL B. Prol. 
1Q7 For many roannus malt we mys wolde dcstruye. 1390 
Gowen Conf. 1 . 2 That of the lasse or of the more Som man 
mai lyke of that I wryte. X393 Langl. P. PI. C. xiv. 46 Ac 
yf he marchaunt make hus way ouere menne come, c 1450 
Merlin 262 Acompanyeof yonge Gentilmen that beth high 
mennes sones, ^1460 Fortescue 4- Lint. Mon. vli. 
(1885) 125 Off somme man is highnes shall haue more 
lhanke iTor money then (Tor lande. ^1475 Rauf Coilyar 
46 Men caltis me KaufCoil^ear. 1577 B. Goocc Heresbach’s 
Husb. t. (1586) 1$ We must remember that seruantes be 
men. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4* yuL in. i. 59. 1632 Sandersom 
Serm. 14 Mea.suring other mens actions and consciences. 
1634 Bp. ’HwA. CoHtempi., N. T. iv. iii, 1 regard not the 
body ; the soul is the man. 1764 Reid Inquiry vi. § 7 Wks. 

1 . 142/2 No man can be sure., that it has ihe same appear- 
ance to him as it has to another man. 1855 Te.v.wso.v 
Brook 33 For men may come and men may go, But I go on 
for ever. 

c. Used indefinitely without article. 

Chiefly in negative conte.vis,alsoin proverbial collocations, 
as in the traditional inn sign ‘ Entertainment for man and 
beast 

T382 Wyclif yohn vii. 46 Neuerc man spak .«o, as this 
spekith. [Similarly in all later versions.] ^1450 Mirour 
Salttaeioun 1363 Out of a hUle a stone ivith out mans 
hande was kytte. 15*3 Cromwcll Sp. in Merriman L'/c 
4* Lett, (1902) I. 3t Yf yt had bene possible by mannys 
industry, 1530 Palsgr. 710/1 He deserveih it as lyiell .as 
ever dyd man. 1596 Dalrymple ir. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. 

I. 41 Be ony slauchtir, or ony scheding of manis blude. 
1600 J. PoRY ir. Leds Africa 41 TTiey haue shambles 
of mans-flesh as wee haue of beeues and muttons. 1754 
Richardson Grantiison II. iv. 48, 1 never fear’d man, since 
I could write man. 1847 Tennyson Princess mi. jiB, I was 
courteous, every phrase well-oil’d, As man's could be. 

Protf. 'i’he wind that blows from the east Is neithergood 
for man nor beast. 1 

d. Used predicativeiy without article in phr. to 
he, become, be made man ; to have or assume human 
nature. 

CX357 Lay Folks’ Cafcch. (T.) 26 lesu crist..toke flesh 
and blode, and become man. 1377 Langu P. FI. B. v. 493 j^i 
sone. .bicam man of a mayde. 1413 Pdgr. Sowle ii. xhi. 
(1859) 48 Thou man b>’come thy sclfe, for mannes nede. 
1549 Dk. Cam. Prayer, Aihan. Creed. 1574 Whitcift 
Serm. hef. PUiz. (17141 11 Whether the Pope be God or 
man or a meane betwixt both? 1605 Shaks. Lear jjj. iL 
45 Since I was man, ..Such groanes of roaring Winde, 
and Raine, I neuer Remember to haue heard, 1649 

J, Eccleston tr. Bekmeds Epist. ii. § 57, 30 It was for the 
soules sake that God became man. i%8 A, G. Mokti.mcr 
Cath, Faith 4 Practice ir. viL 186 The theologians, .have 
taught that our Lord as Man had three kinds of knowledge. 

2 . In abstiact or i^eneric sense, without anicle: 
The human creature regarded abstractly, and per- 
sonified as an individual; human beingscollectively; 
the human race or species ; mankind. In Zoology : 
Tlie human crev-iture or race viewed as a genus 
{ILonio : in the present classification consisting of 
only one species, PL sapiens) of animals. 

In OE. a few examples occur with the definite article. 
The Eng. use of the ivord as a quasi-proper name, without 
article, differs from the practice of most of the modern 
European langs. {cf. F, Chomme, G. der mensch), and fiom 
the usage of Eng. itself with regard to other generic names 
of animals : cf. ‘ the anatomical structure of man and that 
of the lion ' 

c 825 Vesp, Psalter dvCx. 5 Hwet is mon {T/tarpe se mannj 
SjcC gemyndig 3 o sie his? riooo Ags. Gosp. Mark ii. 27 
Resle-da:^ was geworht for ha men, nzes se man for Sam 
reste-daise. CXX75 Lamb. Horn. 59 Hit wes for mon alls 
hinge he makede. ^1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 753 For mannes 
sinne 5 us it is went, a 1300 Cursor M. 552 alan es clepid 
J»e lesse werld. r 1380 Wyclif Set. fyks. IH. 376 po prin- 
cipal poynt and ende of Cristis dyinge-.wastosave monnis 
.‘joule. es44P York Myst.xxu 84 Kynde of man is freele. 
cri45o tr. De hnitatione i. xtx. For man purposip & god 
disposip. 2577 Vautrowllier Luther ok Ep. Gal. 2 Man.s 
weakenes and miserie is so great, that [etc.]. 16x9 Purcmas 
Alicrocosnt. viii. 90 This Centre ts enuironed with a Circle, 
called /rxV, of inanyooloursin JIanonely. X73* Pope Ess, 
Plan IL 2 The proper study of Alankind is Man. 1774 
Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (1776I II. 232 Man is said to live with- 
out food for seven days. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (cd. 3) X. 507/2 
In the Systema Naturx, Man iHomo) is ranked as a dis- 
tinct genus of the Primates. 1829 Carlyle Misc, (1857) I. 

269 Man is not only a working but a talking animal. 1845 
R. Chambers Vestiges (ed. 4) 234 The brain of Man. 1859 
Lowell Villa Franca 14 Men are weak, but Man Is strong. 

3 . a. In Biblical and Theol. use, with inner, 
inward, outer, •gutter, outward, used to denote j 


the spiritual and material parts (respectively) of a 
human person; also with old, mxv, to denote the 
spiritual condition of those who are unregenerate 
and those who are -regenerate, b. Hence inner, 
Ollier, lower man are joculaily used to denote parts 
of the physical frame of a person. 

ciooo, etc. [see Inncu n. 3). 1382 Wyclif t Pet. iii. 4 The 
hid man of herte [1535 Covlrdalk y” iiuvardc-man of y» 
hert}. X382, etc. [see Old Man 2]. 1587 Goi.dj.vg De 

MornayyX'/. 214 In the inward man theieareias ye would 
.say) three meJi, the lining, the .sensitiue, and the reasonable. 
2840 Dickhns Bant. Rudge .\li, Gabriel’s lower man was 
clothed in milit.nry gear. 1843 Lc Fcvrc Life Trax’. P/iys. 
1 . 1. V. 83 The outer uas forgotten in the inner man. 

II. 4 . An adult male person, a. With special 
refei ence to sex. 


cioao./ELFRic^rt/«/j’ Lives u. 78 He. .stede hyre sewislice 
hwjBt heo man ne wees. cxzooOrmin 2389 5ho wass hannd* 
fesst an god mann fait Josa:p wass 5ehatenn. a 1225 A ucr. 
R.2S6 Ert tu sowroSwiS mon o 5 erwi 3 wummon }-ei [eic.l? 
et^ySEe. Leg. Saints s. (J/athou) 54y Mariage..to cople 
manfc vemene. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xiv. 26 f As a ina>de 
for mannes loue her moder for>aketh. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VI. 421 O mayde’mennene drede [C^a.\ton mennes, 
L. O terror virgo xn'forunt]. 2508 Dunbar Tua Mariit 
ll'cmen 42 S<.n war menis wj-ffis. 2603 Thilolus lx.xxi, 
5our douchter. .Anc mannis eJaithis hes on hir tane. 1605 
Shaks. Lear ii, iv. 2S1 Let not womens weapons, water 
diops, Staine my mans cheekes. 1632 Lithgow Trav. iii. 
1x6 They speake . . here the Hebrew tongue, man, woman 
and child. 2671 Lady M. Bertie in \2tl1 Rep. Hist. MtaS. 
Comm. App. v. 23 The Duichesse .. was very fine in . . a 
short mans coat very richly laced. 1728-9 Mrs. Delany in 
Life (f- Carr, ipx Every man took the woman he liked best 
to dance country-dances. xBSo G. Meredith Tragic Com. 
(iBSiJ 5 Men (the jurj* of householders empanelled to deliver 
verdicts upon the ways of women). 

^ contextually ~ ‘ man-child Obs. 


2578 1 . N. tr. Conq. JV. India 155 Their Priests sacrificed 
ten children of three yeares of age,, fme of these childien 
were menne, and the other fiue uemen. 

b. gcnerically (vviihout article : cf. 2). The 
male human being. Also predicativeiy (cf. 1 d). 

1591 Shaks. Txvo Gent. v. iv. no Were man But Constant, 
he were perfect. i6oi — All's Well I. i. 123 Man is enemie 
to virginitie. 1832 Coleridge in Life Sir IV. Handlton 
(1882) I. 543 Man’s heart must be in his head. Woman’s 
)iead must be in her heart. 1847 Tennyso.v Princess vii, 
259 Woman is not undevelopt man, But dh'crse. 1859 
— Vivien 630 Man ! is he man at all, who knows and winks ? 
1897 Mary Kingsley IV, Africa 318 As for the men^ well 
of course they would marry any lady of any tribe, if she 
had a pretty face,, .that's just man’s way. 

c. With special reference to adult age. Some- 
times : A male who has attained his majorit)’. 
Man and boy (advb, phr.) : from boyhood upwards, 
t 7 h 7 urile mam to be entitled by yeais to call 
oneself a man, f (Th gt'ow up, etc.) to matt : to 
man's estate, to adult age. 

assoc Moral Ode siy Al ech Mon haueS idon 
sodden he com to monne. czzoo Ormin 8053 Whil hatt 
I wass litell child Icc held o childess baiwess, & son summ 
icc wass wexenn mann, pa flaeh I childess covstess. 2390 
Gower Con/'. I. 344 He began to clepe and calle, As he 
which come was to manne. xsoo-zo Dunbar Poems xix. 14 
Thus will thay say, bailh man and lad. 1530 Palsgr. 863/2 
From mans state, dis ttige farfaict, 2545 Ascham 
Toxoph. (ArL.) 100 In sboiing both man and boye is 
in one opinion, that [etc.]. i6co J. Lane Tom TeLtroih 
(Shaks. Soc.) 43 When chast Adonis came to mans 
CNtaie. i6oi Shaks. Alls IVcll ii. iii. 208, I must tell 
thee sirrah, I wnte Man ; to which title age cai.noi bring 
thee. 160Z — Ham. v. i. 177 1x604 Qo.), I haue been 
Sexten heere man and boy thirty yeeres. 1622 Mabce tr. 
Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. i. 146 Albeit I did write man, 
j'et I was but a young Lad to spe.Tke of. 1654 Cromwell 
ill IVhitelocke's A/eM..(}853) IV. 170 They thought it more 
noble to die by the hand of a man than of a stripling. 1712 
Addison Spect. No. 453 ‘ When all thy A/ercies' vi, Thine 
Arm unseen convey’d me safe And led me up to I^fan. 
ijzQ T. CooKn Tales, Proposals, etc. 18 Their Friend.ship 
early in their Youth began, Encreasing dayly as they ro-'e 
to Man. 2754 [see ich X798 Southey Ltxg, Eclogues 
i Poet. Wks. 1838 HI. 3 I've lived here, man and boy. In 
this same parish, well nigh the full age Of man. 1802 
WoRPSW. ^ Aly heart leaps up'. The Child is father of the 
Man. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxiv, An elderly gentleman in 
top-boots, who had been.. a peace officer, man and boy, for 
half a century. 

d. without express contrast. {The man'll occa- 
sionally used for * he with a slight implication of 
depreemtion, sympathy, or olher feeling; similarly 
the good man, the poor man, etc. .So also colloq. 
in expressions like ‘ the late man ’ , * the present 
man*, etc., referring to the former or present Jiolder 
of an office or position.) 

CIX7S Lamb. Horn. 31 Blu^ellche mon nite gan to 
scrifte and segge he preoste h®t he haueS ireaueS ana isiolcru 
c 2200 Vices 4* Virtues 43 Priestes and munekes and pese 
hadede mannen. cxzpo Deket 302 in S. Eng. 

'e guode Man seint ihomas. 




asynCursor M. (Cdtt.) 
.Ve“ar all a man [zl rr. an monnes, a manes, oon 
barn-teme. csyjSEc.Leg.Saints'\.{Petrus)\^^o p 
sanct P3 u!= .iskyt (rane, was borh'ih 

swa in presone. a 2400 1 zstiil 0/ Susan 227 ^ XTate 
and bigge, . . Alore mi^ti mon we lits ^ nrmed in 

SW Rolls cfParll. V. ^4?/= A man bo^ed, and armed m 

bryganders. <.1674 wis iS 

■ ‘ - to be king. 
,• pass . . for 


there is no question the man 

agony, and in his own mind he mav t 

173s Bouncbeoke MinUte^^r much 

by .b/ro^d. .*3, O. 


iO- 
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Brownson in Ht. Martineau Soc. Av:er. 111 . 347 With the 
discerning it has already become more honourable to call 
one simply a man than a gentleman. 1851 Thackerav 
J^n^. Hum. vi. (1876) 357 [He] was hand and glove with 
some of the best men in town. 1871 Disraeli Viv. Gre^ n. 
xvi, If the forty country gentlemen who follow, .our friend 
Sir Berdmore..were to declare their opposition to any par- 
ticulartax, the present men would be beaten. ^[Not in ed. 3, 
2S26.] 1879 Meredith -£'^^7rV/A:iii.(i889)ii6Sir Willoughby 
was flattered and satisfied.. .A steady look of hers had of 
late perplexed the man, and he was comforted by [etc.]. 
Mod, The late earl was not much liked ; the new man 
seems to be more popular. 

e. Used in the vocative by way of introducing a 

leraark, or parenthetically, now usually implying 
contempt or impatience ; dialectally (in stressless 
forms it is in common use as a meaning- 

less expletive, I^eing used in addressing both males 
and females. Also, man alive ! (see Alive 2 b), 

ai4oo Pistill oySusau 315 Mon, bi b® muche god, .. 
Vndur a Cyne..my seluen I hir se. 1530 Palscr. 661/2 
Plucke up thy herte, man, for Goddes sake. 1589 
Hay any. Work i Heere be non hut frends man. 159* 
Shaks. Ttvo Gent. IL iii. 44 Tut, man. 1705 Vakbruch 
Countrydw. ii, Char, [to Mariane\ You see I can keep 
a secret— I am no girl, mun. 1772 Gentl. Ma^. XLII. 191 
*Twas quite to’tlier thing, mun twasall compbisance. 1773 
Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. v. Wks. (Globe) 672/2 Tony. W hy, 
that's it, mon. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Greyvt. iv, Hah ! what — 
what's all this 1 Here, read it, read it, man. 2890 Bes/^nt 
Demoniac vi. 69 Why, man, with such a vice as yours, you 
would love your life too well. 

f. Little man \ a jocular expression for a young 

male child. Similarly (see Young). 

C1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 399 Jesus tokc a litil 
child.. .Crist toke hnl man, and putte him in mj’ddil of 
apostlis. 1468 Paiton Lett. II. 319, I beseche yow that ye 
wolbe good mastras to my lytyll man, and to se that be go 
to scole. 1598 Shaks. Merry W, iv. i. 8 He but bring my 
yong-man here to Schoole. 1772 Johnson Lei. to Langton 
34 Mar, in Bosivetl, I congratulate you and Lady Roihes 
on your little man, and hope you will all be many years 
happy together. 1834 Thackeray Neivtomes l.xxx, Clive's 
black figure stridingover the snow. .the little man. .perched 
on his lather's shoulder. 

g*. A man: used qiiasi-pronominally *= 'one’ 
(ME. Mx\.n, Men, Me indef, prons.) or * any one 
but implying a reference to the male sex only. So 
fa man's self, a man's own: in i6-i7thc. often 
s= the modern ‘oneself’, ‘ one’s own’. 
c 1478 Caxton's Bk. Curtesye 283 Who that ^ith a mannes 
tale to broke Letteth vneurteydy alle the audyence. c 1483 
Digby Mvst. i. 465 Her, virgynes, as many as a man wyll, 
shall holde tapers m ther handes, 1357 Bacon Ess.^ Honour 
^ Reptti, (Arb.)70 £uuie..!s best extinguished by declaring 
a mans selfe in his ends^ rather to seeke merite then fame. 
x6io Shaks. Temp. 11. li. 41 Misery acquaints a man with 
strange^ bed*fellowes. 1623 Bacon £«., Praise (Arb.) 357 
To Praise a Mans selfe, cannot be Decent , . : But to Praise 
a Mans Office or Profession, he may doe it with Good 
Grace. 1637 Hevlin Burton 53 A man would 

think that you had said enough against your soueraigne, 
*705. Addison Ifaty 14 A Man would expect.. to find some 
considerable Antiquities. 1842 Tennyson Von ask me^ 
why, iho ill at ease 8 The land, where. .A man may speak 
the thing he will. 

h. In the followingphr.withthcsense* individual 
(male) person * : man by man, beliveen man and 
man, man for man, man to man, per man, as one 
tnan (app. orig. a Hebraism = unanimously, with 
one accord, f altogether), to a man ( — without 
e.xception v see To prep.). 

1382 Wyclif i Esdr. ii 64 A 1 the multitude as o man 
[Vulg. quasi units, iS 3 S Coverdale as one man, later ver- 
sions together, Heb. inSD] two and fourti thousend thre 
hundrid and sixti. Ibid. iii. 2 Thanne is gedered the puple 
asoon[i388aso man, Vulg. quasivir units, 1535 Coverdale 
and x6xxasone man, Heb.nnH VTNSlintoJerusalem. 15x7 
Torkington P/^r.(i884) 23 Ther Screvener. .wrylyrigower 
namys man by man. 1535 Coverdale Jitdg. xx. 8 So all the 
''P one man. 1377 F. de L'isle's Leg. 
Ciij, 1 he lord of Rochefort, .was on a time chalenged man 
to man. .by Francis Duke of Guise. 1611 Bible Josh. vii. 
14 The bousholdes which the Lord shall take, shal come 
man by nian. 16x5 Bedwell Trudg., These 

..are authorized to draw writings betweene man and man. 
1677 Hubbard Narrative i. (1865) 161 [He] said they would 
fight It out to the last Man. ^ 1708 Land. Gaz. No. 4482/2 
That the Prisoners taken on either side be exchanged Man 
for Man. 17x2 Steele Spect. No. 444 p i The ordinary 
Quack-Doctors .. are to a Man Impostors. 1809 Malkin 
Git Bias X. X. p 39 The balance of justice, between man and 
man. 1827 Southey Hist. Penins. War 11 . 48 With no 
farther ammunition than ten rounds per man more. 1846 
Tennyson Golden Year 35 And light shall spread, and 
man be liker man. 1892 R. Kipling Barrack-r. Ballads 
II Man for man the Fuzzy knocked us 'oiler. 

i. As a man : (considered) in respect of his 
personal character, as distinguished e.g. from his 
achievements, abilities or learning, rank or wealth, 
etc. Similarly The man : what one is merely ‘ as 
a man ' ; the person in his human (as distinguished 
from his professional, etc.) capacity or character. 

1674 Wycherley i, I weigh the man, not his 

Title. 1706 E.Ward Wooden World Dm. (i7o8)45There’s 
as great a Difference betwixt the Man and the Priest, as 
betwixt the Duchess upon the Stage, and her behind the 
Scenes. X709 Pope Ess. Crit. 523 Nor in the Critic let the 
Man be lost. 1742 Young Nt. Th. viii. 242 A Father’s 
Heart Is tender, iho’ the Man’s is made of Stone. 1771 
Macken21e Man Feel, xxxv, (1803) 73, I cannot throw off 
the man so much, as to rejoice at our conquests in India. 
x8iz Anti^allican Mojtitor 17 May 558/3 The high esti- 


mation they entertained of the merits of that illustrious 
person, both as a Minister and a man. 1856 lijlEBSON Eng. 
Trails x. The incessant repetition of the same hand-work 
dwarfs the man, robs him of his strength, wit, and versa- 
tility, to make a pin-polisher, a buckle-maker, or any other 
specialty. 1879 D. Taylor Eind. Gena. EH. 174 We feel 
that the man must have been greater than his works. 

j. The {very) man (ellipt. in predicative nse) : 
(he man intended by some previous allnsion ; the 
man most suitable for some office, work, or need ; 
the kind of man qualified or likely U do something. 
■I-Also jocularly said of a thing (ofo.). The 
man for me (colloq._/or my money, see IIoxet): 
the man whom I should choose to employ or sup- 
port ; often as an emphatic expression of approval. 

1535 Coverdale 2 Sam. xli. 7 Thou art euen the man, 
1S73 Tusser Husb. (1878) 28 When Easter comes, tvho 
knowes not than, that Veale and Bakon is the man? 
1388 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. ii. 127 Ouiddius Naso was the man. 
Iggg — Much Ado 11. i. 123 You could neuer doe him so ill 
veil, vnlesse you were the very man. 2678 Lady Chawortii 
in 12/4 Rcp. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 49 The House met 
to-day ancf are violent upon chtis<;inga new Speaker and Sir 
Saw>‘er is lyke to be the man- 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
X. II. 549 Lauzun was in every respect the man for the 
present emergency. 

k. With possessive, my, your, etc. man ; the 
person who can fulfil one’s requirements, or witli 
whom one has to do. 

i6xx Bible i Mings xx. 20 And they slew euery one his 
man [Hcb. ‘ a man his man *J. 1679 Dbvden T roil, ff Cress. 
II. iii, If Hector be to fight with any Greek, He knows his 
man. 1787 ‘G. Gambado ’yfr/nf. Horsemen {\Zc^) 34 A horse 
has various methods of getting rid of his man. x8ix Byron 
Hints/r. Her. 53 For gallyguskins Slowshears is your man; 
But coats must claim another artisan. iSzx^ — Jitaii iv. 
xlix, His man was floor'd, and helpless at his foot. 1830 
Chron. in Ann. Reg. (183X) x6s/i He.. did not fire for some 
seconds, until he had fairly covered his man. 1833 Maruyat 
P. Simple X, Our sailors had every one seized his man. 
a 1845 Hood Agric. Distress vi,* Nine pund * says he, * and 
Pm your man*. 1855 Kingslev Westw. Hoi i, And who 
don’t agree, let him choose his weapons, and I’m his man. 
X864 Lk.mon Loz'cdat last II. 228 ilr. Rasper entered the 
j room.. .Cecil knew his man,— he merely bowed to him. 

L To be one's own man : (a) to liave command 
or control of oneself \ to be in full possession of 
one’s senses, faculties, or powers. 

1356 in Strype Eccl. Mem. (X721) III, 11. App. Iviii. 197 
When you were lunatike and not your owne man. 1562 
Child- Marr,jf)’X^\% respondent.. fell into such sorowe that 
he was not his owne man. rtx635 Naunton Fragm. Reg, 
(Arb.) 14 The king ever called her his sweetest and dearest 
Sister, and was scarce his own man, She being absent. 2746 
RiCHARnsoN C/uwj/t (1768) IV. 362 Faith, Jack, thou hadst 
half undone me with thy nonsense... But I think 1 am my 
own man again. 1839 Thackeray Virgin, xxxvi, I ate a bit 
at six o’clock, and drunk a deal of small beer, and 1 am 
almost my own man again now. ito2 Daily Graphic Oct. 
3/1 To many hundreds of thousands., the Royal progress on 
Saturday will be as a sign., that the King is indeed his own 
man again. 

{p) To be at one’s own disposal, to be one’s 
own master. 

x6o8 Willet Hcxapla Exod, 461 So might the seruant be 
sold, .being not his owne man, but to be disposed of at the 
will of his master. ax6io Healey Cebes (1636) 138 Yet 
brought he al their fury under and now is become his owne 
man. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. v. iii, So Constance 
Neville may marry whom she pleases, and Tony Lumpkin 
is his own man again. 1839 Lockhart Scott {1B69) II, xiv. 
263 After breakfast, a couple of hours more were given to 
his solitary tasks, and by noon he [Scott] was, as he used to 
say, *his own man’, 1843 Borrow Bible in Spain xlii. 
(Pelh, Libr.) 287 Pardon me for not being quite frank to- 
wards you,. but I dare not ; I am not now my own man. 

m. Prefixed to a name. The man i^so-and-so) : • 
the man previously known or mentioned as bearing 
the specified name (cf. F. Je nommd in legal use) ; 
sometimes with* contemptuous emphasis ; so, still 
more emphatically, that man {so-atjd-sd). Also 
{every, not d) man Jack (written also man-jack, 
man jack, man jack, manjack) : see Jack sb,^ 2c; 
and occas. (nonce-substitutions) jnan John, man 
Jonaihati (in speaking of Americans). 

x8z6 Scott Woodst. xvi, Know’st thou not . . that I have 
followed the man Cromwell as close as a dog follows his 
master. 1832 Mrs. F. Trollope Dwr. Manners Amer, (ed.4) 
11 . 65 Everyman Jonathan of them sets off again full gallop. 
1844 Dickens Chimes ii. (1845) 64, 1 am very much indebted 
to you for your courtesy in the matter of the man William 
Fern. 1849 Blaclnv. Mag. 697 At length the men were all 
embarked — the sick, the wounded, every man John of them. 
X864 Lemon Loved at Last HI. 190 If that should be the 
man Kiddy, do not admit him. 

n. With qualification denoting the nationality, 
birthplace, dwelling-place, or creed to which a man 
belongs or the person (etc.) in whose service he is. 

C9S0- [see Englishman), cxzso Kent. Serm. in O. E. 
Misc,zl> Herodes..wa.smichel anud and alle his men. 01275 
Passion Our Lord 286 ibid. 45 Son her-after on ©her 
com gon And seyde siker ku ert myd him a galilewis mon. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 10385 Sua wex cristen mens tale, bat 
[etc.], a X400 Pistill cj Susan 157 Whon kene men of hir 
court comen til hir cri. c 1450 Holland Htnvlai 542 Res- 
kewand it agane the hethin mennis hannes. 1530 Pai^cr. 
242/2 Man of Turkey, Turc, 1535 Coverdale Judg. viiu 15 
The men of Sucotb. 1693 Humours Tovni 92 He was an 
In’iskilling-Man, and had eat half an hundred Irish Men for 
a Breakfast. 170X De Foe True-born Eng. 1. 152 He Can. 
ton'd out the Country to his Men. 2798 Landor Gebir* 
II. 42 Ye men of Gadcs. 1878 Tennyson Revenge i, For my 
ships are out of gear, And half xny men are sick. 


o. Qualified by university, Oxford, Cambridge, 
etc., applied to one who is or has been a member 
of a (particular) university, public school, etc. 

1573 G. Harvev Lett.’Bk. (Camd.) 54 He is a Pern- 
brook Hal^ man, ergo a good schoUar. 1580 Spenser & 
Harvey {title) Three proper, and wittie, familiar Lelters 
passed between two Vniuersitie men. 1687 Aldworth 
tn Magd. Coll. Sf Jos. II (O.H.S.) 42 Dr. Haddon was 
a Cambr. man. C1720 Prior Epil. to Phxdra Hippol. 3 
An Oxford man, extremely read in Greek. 175^ in whibley 
In Cap Go7vn (1889) 88 Ye Johnishe men, that have no 
other care, Save onelie [etc.]. 1853 C. Bede Verdant Green 
I. iii, The thought that he was going to be an Oxford man. 
x866 John Bull 24 Mar. 202/r All old Westminster men., 
will regret to hear [etc.]. 1882 J. L. G. Mowat Sinon. 

Barthot. (Anecd, Oxon.) 2 He gives the authority of Brian 
Twyne for stating that he was an Oxford man. 

p. With prefixed noun (sometimes in the gen. 
case) man is used to denote (a) one who is con- 
nected with a certain place, building, profession, 
business, society, etc., as assembly-man, Banbury 
man, barman, bondsman, clergyjuan, churchman, 
couttliy man, exciseman, hat-veslman, Inns of Court 
man, journeyman, linesman, FaitVs man, posU 
man, raihvay man, salesman, luaterman, etc.; 
(b) one who uses or is skilled in the use of an 
implement or the like, as ax-man, brake-man, 
canoe-man, hammer-man, lathe-man, penman, 
s 7 Vordsman, etc, ; (r) a trader in or manufacturer of 
an article, as ale-man, coal-man, ice-man, lead-man, 
milk-man, oil-man, pork-man, rag-and-hone man, 
iimber-man, etc. Tliese combs, are treated under 
the prefixed words, or in their alphabetical place 
as Main words. In those which have come to be 
apprehended as single words (whether written with 
or without a hyphen) the pronunciation is (-man). 

q. For best man, handy man, reading man, 
sick man, etc., see the adjs. ; also Dead man, 
Freeman, New man, Old man, Red-man. 

^6. Applied to beings other than human, e.g. 
God, the Devil, Death, Obs. 

c xsio Lyiell Gesle Robyn Hode ccxl, For god is holde a 
ryghtwys man. c 1550 Lusty Juventus (c 1560) C ij, He wyl 
.•^ay that God is a good man. 1588 xst Pt. Jeronimo n. iii. 
Your the last man 1 thought on, saue the diuelt. 2592 
Shaks. Rom. <5- Jul. m. iii. 42 (2nd Qo., 1599), Flies may do 
thisj but 1 from this must flie : They are freemen, but 1 am 
banished. 1599 — Much Ado 111. v. 40. 1625 B. Jonson 
Staple 0/ N. I. Intermean, Expectation, But was the Di'uell 
a proper man, Gossip ? Mii'th. As fine a gentleman, of bis 
inches, as euer I saw trusted to the Stage. 27., Pope, etc. 
Mem. o/P. P, in Swift's Wks, (1751) V, 241 Do all we can, 
Death is a Man, That never spareth none. 

tb. In certain plays printed in the 17th c., to 
escape the penalties against profane language on 
the stage, man was substituted in oatbs for God. 

1633 B. Jonson Tale 0/ Tub ir. i, For the passion of man, 
hold. Ibid., Breath of man ! 

6, In a pregnant sense ; An adult male eminently 
endowed with manly qualities. Also phr. to play 
the man (also f men). 

14.. Prov, Cd. Counsel 76 in Q. Eliz. Acad, (1869) 70 
Grace and good maners maky b" A man. 1526 Tindale i Cor. 
xvi. 13. 1530 Palscr. 435/1 Havel nat acquit me lyke a man? 
X548UDALL, etc. Erasm.Par. Mark i. 12-15 Thou haste here 
behaued ihyselfe valiauntly, and played the manne a while. 
1560 Daus X.T.Sleidaue's Comm. 86 b, That they should play 
tbe men. 1598 Marston Sco. Villante vii, A man, a man, 
a kingdome for a man 1 1721 R. Wodrow Su^. Ch. Scot. 
(183S1 1 . 1. V. § 2. 394/1 The boys endured their punishment 
like men and Christians. 1734 Pope Ess, Man iv, 203 
Worth makes the man, and want of it, the fellow, 1864 
Trevelyan Compel. Wallah (i866j 299 How their sire 
played the irrtin in the time of tbe great troubles, i^ 
IdoRLEV Cromwell v. vii. 453 Of that pettish egotism which 
regards a step taken on advice as a humiliation, he [Crom- 
well] had not a trace ; he was a man. 

b. Man of men : a man of supreme excellence. 

1594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido iii. lii, That man of men. 
x6o6 Shaks. Ant, ^ Cl. 1. v. 72. 1623 I^Iassincer Bond- 

sunn I. iii, Corinth .. hath vouch-safed to lend vs Her man 
of men, Timoleon, to defend Our Country, 1671 Mil- 
ton P. R. I. 122 This nian of men, attested Son of God. 
1821 Scott Kenihv. 1 . iii. 47 Wilt thou suffer this guest ol 
guests, this man of men. .to fall into the meshes of thy 
nephew ? 1887 Browning Parleyings, Chas. Avisou xvi, 
Pym, the man of men ! 

f C. Put for ; Manliness, courage. Obs. 

1602 Marston Ant, ^ Mel, 1. Wks. 1856 I. 15 Heape up 
thy powers, double all thy man. 1605 Shaks. Lear ii.iv, 
42 Hauing more man then wit about me. 

7 . A person of position, importance, or note. 
In phr. a man or a mouse : either * made* or ruined. 
Also, to make (a person) a man: to ensure his 
prosperity or success. 

[With a man or a mouse cf, the Ger. maun und maus.'\ 

1541 Schole Ho. Women 386 in Hazl. E.P.P. IV. 120 
Fear not, she saith vnto her spouse, A man or a Mouse 
whether be ye. 1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 267 b, He was 
vtterly inynded to put al in hasard to make or marre, & 
to bee manne or mous. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 
XV. xvii. (1886) 357 Applie it, and thou shaft be made a man 
forever, r 1622 Fletcher 11. ii, Your Father 

has committed you to my charge, and I will make a man, 
or a mouse on you. 1624 Sanderson Serm. I. 251 [To] set 
him upon his legs, and make him a man for ever. 1671 
Tillotson Serm. (vol. I.) 227 What poor man could not 
cheerfully carry a great burthen of Gold, .thereby to be made 
a man for ever. 2859 Lever D. Dunn xx, The game is 
made. Red, tbirty-two. Now for it, Grog, man or a mouse. 
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my boy. Mouse it is ! 1869 Tennyson North. Farmer^ 
N. S. ii, Dosn t thovi knaw that a man mun be either a man 
or a mouse? 

8 . A husband. Now only Sc. and dial.^ exc, in 
phr. man and wife, (Cf. Goodman 2 b.) 

a x2po Cursor ]\r. 23335 If fader sagh his sun i>are,. wijf 

lurmanormanhiswijf. 1382 WYCUF(?^n. iii. idThowshalt 
be vndre power of thi man [1388 hosebondej. 1471 Ripley 
Comp. Alch. Ep. i. in Ashm. (1652) 116 Our Man, our Wife. 
*567 Gnde f{ GodlieB. (S. T. S.) 188 God send euerie Priest ane 
wyfe, And euerie Nunne ane man. 1633 Ford 'Tis Pity 
IV. i, Be not amaz'd ; nor blush, young lovely bride, I come 
not to defraud you of your man. 1724 Ramsay * This is no 
my ain House ‘ iii, To make me still a prudent spouse And 
let my man command ay. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones i. xii, 
In less than a month the captain and his lady were man and 
wife. 1821 Clare Vill. Miustr. II. 21 The wary wife . . 
Sits up in bed to strike her man a light. 1842 Tennyson 
Dora 4 He. .often thought * I'll make them man and wife', 
i88g Barrie Windo^v in 7'hrums 108 Kor would Nancey 
take It kindly if I called her man names, 
b. A lover, suitor. ? dial. 

1874 T. Hardy Far Jr. Mad. Cro7vd xxxi, Go and marrj» 
your man — go on ! 1898 Besant Orange Girl 11. .\iv', You've 
put my man in prison — the properest man in St. Giles’s. 

9. A Liegeman or vassal. Now Hist, 

ME. poetry often used^;^., e.g. of a lover. 

cixzz O. E. Chyon.ox\. 1072 (Laud MS.) Se cyng Melcolm 
, .griftede wiS J>one cyng Winelm..& his man wms. C117S 
Lamb. Horn. 33 Gif )m me dest woh and wit beon anes 
lauerdes men. <rx20S Lay. 4300 per fore his mon he blcom 
& hasrdsumnesse him solde don. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 
93 To the [seinte Marie] y crie ant calle, thou here me for 
thi man. 1423 Jas. I Kingys Q. Ixiii, Quhen sail 5owr 
mere! rew vpon5o\vrman, Quhoisseruiceis 5itvncauth vnio 
^w? c 1465 Ckron. (Camden 1850) 44 The Erl 

bouglas of Scotland cam in to Englond, & was swore to the 
king for to be his trew manne. /riS33 Ld. Berners Huon 
xlv. 150 To become my man, and to do me homage, 1609 
Skene Reg.Maj.^z b, Homage suld be made in thismaner, 
that is, the maker therof, sail become his over-lords man 
[etc.], c 1670 Hobbes Dial. Com. Antox (1840) 93 The Tenant 
shall hold his Hands together between the Hands of bis 
Landlord, and shall say thus; I become your Man from 
this day forth. 3871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. xviii. 
129 By taking service in William’s army he had become the 
man of the Duke of the Normans. 

10. a. A manservant ; a valet. 

Man Friday, a servile follower or attendant ; a factotum 
or servant of all work. (The allusion is to Robinson Crusoe’s 
servant, whom he usually refers to as ‘ my msai Friday *.) 

13. , Guy IParztf. (A.) 393 pou ]»at art a garsoun, & art mi 
man, & man schalt be. 1377 Langl. P, PI. B. xni. 40 Ac 
pis maiscer ne his man no manere desshe eten. 3381 
Rolls 0/ Parlt, III. tti/r Johannes Pope, Taverners-man. 
X463 Bury tViUs (Camden) 16 To Raffe Olle suintyme my 
man a blak ^ownne. 1486 Bk. St, Albans Evjb, The 
may.ster to hts man makyth his Roys, xsoo-ao Bundar 
Poems XV, 19 To serve ami leif in beggartie To man and 
maistir is baith schame. 1617 Morvso.n /tin. iir. 151 A 
Gentleman and his Man shall spend as much; as if he were 
accompanied with another Gentleman and his Alan. 1638 
T. Randolph Amyntes Dram.-Pers., Jocastus, a fantastic 
shepherd and a miry knight, Bromius, his man, a blunt 
clown. 1639 J* Endecott in Massachusetts Hist, Coll. Ser. 
tv. (1863) VL 136 One Samuel Eale, a matt of Air. Nathan 
Rogers, which Nele hath caryed with him. 1728 Swift 
My Lady's Lament. 174 Find out.. who’s master, who’s 
man. twr Charlotte Smith Celeslina IV. 337 There was 
no possibility of his man giving Willoughby notice. 3870 
Ramsay Remin. vt (ed. 18) 209 Another functionary of a 
country parish is usually called the minister’s man. 1885 
G. Allen Babylon .vix, .Awkward, when people mistake your 
man for your nephew. xZZg Atkeftsenm 16 k.^T. 504/3 Count 
von Rcchberg,. .was Prince Bismarck’s man Friday. 

b. Man-of-ail'Work : jocular formation after 
maid-of-all-work (see Maid sb, 4 b), 

1830 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iv. 27S Mrs. Villars’s 
man-of-all-work, Joseph. 3836 F. Mahoney Rcl. Father 
Front (1859) 73 A. genius infinitely superior even to the man- 
of-all-work at Kavensworth Castle, the never-to-be-forgotten 
Caleb Balderstone. 1896 Furnivalu Eng. Cong. Irsl, p. vii, 
But illness prevented him ; and so 1 (as the Society’s man- 
of-all-work) had to take the book up. 

c. In wider sense, as the correlative of master. 
In recent use commonly applied (chiefly in pi.') to 
workmen in contradistinction to their employers. 

C3375 Sc. Leg. Saints xii. {,Mathias)x'2.7 ludaspane be-come 
his mane, & mad his dwelling with hym bane. [148$, 1500-20, 
1728; see a.] 3860 Nat. Assoc. Soc. Sci., Rep. Comm. 

Trades' Soc. 109 The masters had locked out the inen._. 
from seventeen factories. 1872 Brassey Work 4- IVages i. 
6 The masters had found it necessary.. to reduce the rate of 
wages ; but the men . . refused to accept the reduction, 

11. Applied (chiefly in //.) to the members of a 
fighting force ; now esp. to the common soldiers as 
distinguished from the ofiicers. 

CX205 Lay. 636 pe king of his inonnen monie J)usend l®s. 
0x450 Merlin 244 Ther were, .moo than a thousande me[n] 
slayn. 1535 Coverdale Ps. xviii. ag In the I can discomfit an 
boost of men. 1536 Wriotkeslev (Camden) 1 . 57 The 

King sent the duke of Norfolke, with an armie of menn. 
*622 Donne Serm. 35 Sept, ir Should God haue stayd to 
leuie and arme. .men enow to discomfit Sennacherib? 1630 
R. Johnson's Kingd. 4- Comma.', in Foure thousand men 
would have made a shrewd adventure to have taken his 
Indies from him. 1878 Tenni-son Revenge 10 I’ve ninety 
men and more that are lying sick ashore. 3880 Wheeler 
Short /fist. /ndia6o4 The English had lost more than 2,400 
officers and men. 

12- In university and public-school language, 
an undergraduate or student (as contrasted with 
a graduate or a don). Cf. 4 p, 

Gr/iffws' ad Caniahr. 89 At Cambridge, and, eke, at 
Uxford, every stripling is accounted a Man from the mo- 
ment of his putting on the gown and cap. xBxi Lex. 


Balairoiu^ Man (Cambridge), any undergraduate from' 
fifteen to thirty. As a man of Emanuel — a young member 
of Emanuel. 3874 Lays /lod. 0.xJord 43 Every bulldog 
when he spies a hlan without a gown. Promptly chases 
,him and tries a- Main to run him down. 1897 BARnfeRU 
& Leland Diet, Slang II. 103/1 [At Winchester (joll.) 
When a master wishes a ‘ man ’ to taste the sweets of a flog- 
ging he tells him to order his name to, 

I3X Transferred rises. 

13. Applied to any image or portrait of a man, 
or to anything beating a resemblance to a human 
figure. A/«« of straw (fig.) : see Stbatv sb. 

3636 T. Randall in Ann. Dubrencia (1877) 37 They looke 
like yonder man of wood, that stands To bound the limits of 
the Parish lands. 

14 . 'With qualification used for: A ship. See 
also Man-of-wah, Inmaman, Meechaktjian, etc. 

1473 J. Pastom in A Lett. III. 8i A few Frenchmen be 
whyrlyng on the coasts, sothat there no fishersgoout. 1558 
W, Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (3589) 125 The Christopher 
being the headmost & the weathermost man, went roome 
ivith the Admirall. 3665 Loud. Gaz. No. 3/4 They chased 
a Barhadoes and aJamaicamanintoLimrick. rtX7ooB.E, 
Diet, Cant, Crew, yVi«/, ..Mast of a Ship or Man. 3709 
[see East India]. i7t2-3844[see Indiaman]. 1778 H. Wal- 
pole Last Jrnts. (1S59) II. 284 The Brest fleet was sailed, 
twenty-eight men-of-lne-line. 3788 J. May Jrnl. ty Lett. 
(1873) 33 In order to put them on board the Kentucky-man. 

15. One of the pieces used in chess, draughts, 
and backgammon, (Cf. Chessmen and Meinie.) 

3562 Rowbotham Pleas. i 5 * WHtie Play of Cheests A ij, 
As if thei had the cheste-bourde and men in their hande>. 
1562 J. Hevwood Prov, Epigr. (1867) no Eche other 
caste thou bearest a man to many, xfixt Cotgr., Dame, 

.. a man at Tables, or Draughts. x668 Drydcn Ess. 
Dram. Poesy (1889) 77 Like a skilful chess-player by little 
and little he draws out his men. 3735 Bertin Chess vi, 
Never croud your game by too many men in one place. 
1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life vi. xxxi, C)n 
asking for a back-gammon-board seeing one brought in in 
ruins, the men half lost and the dice quite. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. 11. iv. The huffing of Miss Bella, and the loss of 
three of her men at a swoop. 

16. In Cumberland, Westmorland, and Lons- 
dale, a cairn or pile of stones marking a summit or 
prominent point of a mountain ; cf. Low Man, 
High. Man as local names for particular cairns, also 
applied to portions of the mountains themselves. 

ySoo WoRDSw. Rural Archil* 6 And there they built up, 
without mortar or lime, A Man on the peak of the Crag. 
1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. (1804) vli. 166 A stone man 
or cairn. 1897 O. G. Jones Rock</imbi»g6B They reached 
the Low Man, as the nearly horizontal crest of the first huge 
buttress is called, /bid, 043 Then to the right come.s the 
actual Pillar Rock, the ‘High Man\ /bid., The Low Man, 
the immense buttress that from below bides the true summit 
alt^ether. 

17. Tlte obverse of a coin used in tossing, 

[Originally, the side of a penny which has the king’s bead, 

the * wom.'in ’ being the side with the figure of Britannia.] 

xSzS * Bze' Living Piet, London 241 The person calling 
for *man* or * woman’, 1858 Houselu Words 4 Dec. i/a 
Up goes the dollar...' Heads or tails? Jlanor woman?’ 

IV". Phrases and combinations. 

18. Man enters into an almost unlimited number 
of phraseological collocations in which it is con- 
nected by a preposition with another sb. denoting 
quality, character, occupation, or profession ; e. g. 

^ in, of afterwits, m, of antipathies, m. of chaff, 
m, of character, m. of charge, m. of dignity, 
in. of feeling, m. of glee, in. of healing, in, of 
honour, in. cf nothing to do, m. of office, in. of 
peace, in. of prcutice, in. of preferment, in. of pro- 
perty, in. of rank, m. of sense, in. of talent, m. of 
theory, in, of title, m. of weight, m. of wisdom, 
m. of years ; also f man with the beard, a 
drinking mug on which a bearded man was repre- | 
seated; man of Belial, a worthless or wicked j 
man (cf. i Samuel xxv. 25 ); fman in black, a ! 
clergyman; man of blood (a Hebraism), one who 
is laden with bloodguiltiness ; man in blue, a 
policeman (Farmer Slang 1896 ) ; fman of cabi- 
nets, an antiquarian ; man-in-the-cars, the U. S. 
equivalent of * man-in-lhe-street ’ ; fman of the 
church, an ecclesiastic = CHCiRCHsrAN i ; fman 
of the long gentleman of the Long Kobe; 

fman of death (a Hebraism), one worthy to be 
put to death; man of the earth U.S., the wild 
potato wne, Lpomtea pandurata; man of God 
(OE. and early hlE. godes man(n, a Hebraism), 

a man devoted to the seiv’ice of God, (a) a 
saint, (/-) an ecclesiastic ; man of Kent (see quot. 
17 S 7 , and cf. Kentish a .) ; fman in the oak, a 
spirit supposed to inhabit an oak; fman of 
Borne, the Pope. For man of business, m, of 
clouts, m. of colour, in. of fashion, m. of fgtire, m. 
ofijiis) hands, in, of the house, in. of letters, in. of 
mark, m. of means, in. of motley, in. of numbers, 
m. of quality, m. of religion, in. of service, m. of 
sin, m. of sorrows, in. in the street, m. about /own, 
m. of the (own, m. of wax, m, of the wood(s, in. 
of one's word, m. of few or many words, m. of 
worship, see these sbs. Also lady's or ladies' man 
(see LaIDY sb, 17 ) ; •\worlcTs man (see IYorld) ; 
Man-of-l.\w, Man op the would, etc. 


x6s2-62 Heylin Cosmogr. iii. (1677) 33/1 The People of 
this Country were.. said to be also the Inventors of Augury 
. . And yet for the most part ’'men of afier- wits. 1837 Hist, in 
Ann. Reg. (1838) 412/1 William the 4th was not a *man of 
aniipatbies. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair iv. iii. He has 
wrashled so long with the bottle here, that the *man with 
the beard hash almosht streek up hish heelsh. 1692 Genii. 
Jrul. May s The *Man in black makes but one of two in 
less than naif an Hour. 1382 WvcLiFa J'mw. xvi. 7Goout,go 
out, thou ^man of blood is [ i6r r bloody man, viarg. H ebr. man 
of blood]. 3605 Shaks. Mach. ni. iv. 126 The secret’.st man 
of Blood. 3648 [see Blood sb. 3). 1698 M. Lister Jour?:. 
Paris (1699) 58 'The Vulgar Name, by which those *5len of 
Cabinets distinguish them is..D« I.ampes. 38^ Brvce 
Amer. Ccinmw. HI. iv. Ixxvi. 7 That representative of 
public opinion whom Americans call ‘ the *man in the cars’. 
X7p9 WoRDSW. Poet's Epit. 14 Or art thou one of gallant 
pride, A Soldier and no *man of chaff? 3746 Rep. Coud. 
SirJ.Copexs5 General Keith. .is a ‘*Man of Character’, 
3590 Sir j. Smyth Disc. Weapons Ded. 9 All great Cap- 
taines, Chieftaines, and *men of charge. 3523 Ld, Berners 
Froiss. I. clxii. 199 *Men of the Churche ibat cometb and 
goetb for treaty of peace. 3530 Palscr. 318/1 Man of the 
churche, ecclestasiigue. 3579 Fenton Cnicciard. j. (1599) 
45 Cerlaine *men of the long coate (so are called in Fraunce 
lyavvyers, Doctors, and men of lusiice). 1535 Coverdale 
1 Rings li. 26 Thou art a ■*man of deeth. 3643 Bss. 0/ a King 
in Bacon's Whs. (1858) VI. 596 Not to suffer a man of death 
to live, a 1300 Cursor hi. 27170 *Manofofficeor dignite,. . 
werlds man, or clerc,orclosterer. 3846-50 A. Wood( tass-bh. 
Bot. 442 Wild Potato. ’’Man-of-the-Earth. 1773 H. Mac- 
KE.N2ic(//V/<?>The ■*iSIan of Feeling. 3799 Wordsw. Fountain 
20 The dear old Man,. .'The grey-haired *manofglee.’' a goo 
tr. Baida's Hist. jv. xxv[i]. (1890) 352 pa?;eswearc se *Godes 
mon semninga. c zzoo h/orat 0<test6 in Ttin. Coll. Horn., 
He nolde ihere godes men ban he sat at his biede, 1382 
Wyclif 2 Tim. iii. 17 [16] lhat the man of God be perf3’t, 
lerud to al good werk. 0x450 St. Cuthberi (Sui tees> ssSS 
Spak to k*'**tn Jje goddis man. 1658 Sir I'. Browne Hy. 
driot. V. (i8g6) iSo The man of God lives longer without 
a tomb, than any by one. 1748 Thojjson Cast. Indol. 
u Ixix, A little, round, fat, oily man of God. 1814 Cary 
Dante, Paradise xtii. 50 I'he wondrous life Of the meek 
man of Cod [St. Francis]. 3847 Ja.'ies Convict 31. 195 As 
soon as the *man of healing was gone,, .he .sprang up in his 
bed, hurried on his clothes [etc.]. 2577 tr. Bullingers De- 
cades (1592) 193 *Men of honours letters, or some such like 
stuffe. 3641 S. D’Ewes in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 169 
Like a brave gentleman and man of honour. 1712 Addison 
Speci.lAo. 99 ? 10 If every one that fought a Duel were to 
stand in the Pillory, it would quickly lessen the Number of 
these imaginary Men of Honour. 1787 Grose Prov, Gloss, 
s, V. Kent, All the inhabitants of Kent east of the river, 
Medway, are called *Men of Kent,., the rest of the inha- 
bitants of the countyarestiled Kentisb-men. x86z C. Bede 
Nexv Rector X. 104 The 'Men of Kent’, you know, were 
never conquered ! 2729 De Foe Crusoe Ji. x. Like a *man 
of nothing to do. 2584 R. Scot Discczk Witcher, vji. xv. 
(z886) 223 Robin Goodfellow, the spoome, the mare, the 
*manlnibeoke. z6o4hI]DDLETON Witch i.u, Dwarfes,Imp5, 
theSpoone,the Mare, the Man i'lh’oake; theHell->vaine,the 
Fire>drake, the Puckle. x 6 xx Bible Ps. cxx, 7, 1 am for 
peace [ucarg. Or, a *man of peace]. 2843 Carlyle Past fy 
Pr. ni. V, This, almost stupid *Man of Practice, pitted 
against some light adroit Man of Theorj', 3698 Monty 
Masters all Things^yic. 231 The ugly and crippled were 
the only *Men of Preferment. 2862 M. Pattison Ess, 
{2889) I. 45 When no "man of rank or property was safe. 
1581 J. Walker in Confer, iv. (1584) Z iij b, He. .bath. -fled 
to the *man of Rome. 2722 Steele A/Jrr/. No. 25^ It 
is thus in the life of a "Man of Sense, a short Life is sufli- 
clent to maniftst him.<elf a hlan of Honour and Virtue. 
2843 Mozley Ess. (1878) I, 156 The acuteness, point, 
and clearness which his controversial writings show, give 
him an undoubted rank as a *man of talent 2632 Mas- 
singer City Madam l ii, A sin your *man of title Is 
seldom guiltie of. 3855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xii. III. T53 
If any *man of weight, .would., explain the state of things. 
3742 Young Nt.Th. v. 775 The *ManofWisdomisthe*Man 
of Years. 


19. Obvious combinations : a. simple attrib. and 
appositive, as man-angcl, -beast, -devil, -dinner, 
-dog, -excellence, -famine, -fend, -fish, flesh, -fly, 
-miracle, -monster, -nature, -plague, -power, -satyr, 


-service. 

<3x7x1 Kcn Hymnoiheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 315 A new 
extemporaneous Race Of those *Man-.‘\ngeIs peopled the 
whole place. 3633 Ford Love'sSacr. iv. i, Some strangely- 
shaped *man-be.Tst. 3648 Hunting of Fox 38 That Man- 
beast, the itlnjor of London. C1600 Timon r. iv. (Shaks. 
Soc.) 16 His name is Philargurus, a *man-devill. 1832 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. v. 88 An odious *man-dinner at the 
Clarendon. 2884 Chainb, Jrul. 10 May 304/2 The ’Man- 
dog came from Russia, and was for a long time exhibited in 
Paris. 1887 G. Meredith Ballads <5- P. 10 The man-dog 
for his mistress thinks, Not le.cs her faithful dog. xgis 
Shafteso. C/iarac. (1737) II. 305 In such a tender frame, as 
is indeed wonderfully comm^ious to support that •man- 
excellence of thought and reason. 2876 1 ’. Hardy Lihel - 
herta (x8go) 262, I. .found a husband before the present 
■•iiian-famine began. 2638 Ford Lady's Trial su. i. There 
is no valour in tugging with a *man-fiend. 2892 C, R- B- 
Barrett Essex Highways, etc. 239 7 '^® catching.. 01 
a *man-fisb, or sea-monster, In the reign of Henry 11. 
2822 sporting Mag. XXXIX. 17 Crib having been known 
to be the best bit of *inanflesb nature ever cast m ne 
mould. 3833 Fo.nblanque Eng. under Sct'ctt Aanti . . 

(1837) II. 403 The injustice of depriving the 
their property in man-flesh without compen»ti . ^ 

Miss XIitiord S.r. v. 8. The 

more dignified conveyance. .than any of the . 

whether l.orse-n>- cr -man-fly. 1S9S G. 

HUt. 34 Sure of the blade that 67/“' 

,g,o Sh.^ks. Temp.^ in. «• 24 ■»iJ 


miracle [Napoleon]. 


man-Monster hath drown d his 


sacke. 27B4 


r-. .n t to /If arjded 207 Her 

CowTER F<irt& vi. 499- &ov.v. of Haistil 

know l«^ge Who have no hw to their ambitions 

/V 0 bom are humane blood to spill. 

"S 5 ..4 (tSyy) 3=5M'hea 
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horse-power and *man-po\ver were alone employed. 1B98 
Century Mag. July 346 Jinrikisha, — those most fascina- 
ting; inan-pjwer carriagea, 1780 Chren. in Ann. Reg. 
ig6/2 A i.’U’ge fierce animal which Mr. Atkins affirmed to be 
a^centaur..it proved to be a ""Man satyr. jBSs.Ansted 
Chantiel hi. iv. x.viv. (ed. 2) 552 Every male between the 
ages of seventeen and slvty-five in Jersey, ..is bound to 
render *man-5ervicc to the Crown. 

b. appositive, passing into adj. = * male *, as 
man cook^ Man-child, Manseuvant; in comb, 
with a female designation, as man luirse^ Man- 
jiiDWiFE ; occas. with names of animals, as man 
seal. (Cf. 2 3 a.') 

1530 PALsen. 2^2 h Man lover, amauf. Ihul., Man nour.se, 
iiovrricier. 1596 DALnv.Mii.E Ir. J.cshe's Hist. Scot, vii. 8 
The manbarnes following of him sail be heyires. 1624 Huy- 
wood Captives I. i, The man-makarel and marchant of 
madens fleshe. 1640 Brome Antipodes iv. iv, Enter women 
and man-scold. 1734 Berkeley Let. to Prior 30 Apr. in 
Fraser Li/e vi.(i57i) 227 A man-cook would be a great con- 
venience to us. 1746 H. Walpole Lett. (1846) II. 147 The 
principal man-dancer. X7S4“64 Smellie Midwi/. I. Inlrod. 
55 The lives of many women and children were saved by 
the skill of the man-practitioner. i 885 Emma Marshall 
Tower on CliJ/w 63 If ever there was a man-wlich, it’s Sir 
Thomas Cooke. 1839 Barrie Jl ’iruloso in Thruuis 09 Every 
man-body and woman-body on the farm. 1901 Munsey's 
^Ing. (U.S.) XXV. 355/2 Frequently a man seal will swim 
out to a lady seal [etc.]. 

c. In phrasal comb, used atlrib., as one-man 
show, iwo-man rnle, etc. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. Il^, 1. ii 255 If I do, fillop me with a 
three-man-Beetle. 1883 [see One 33]. 1891 7 6 Oct. 7/5 
‘One-man ’photographicexhibitions, 1900 Sir W. Harcourt 
in IPestm.Geiz.z^ Aug. 6/1 Their forefathers bad renounced 
one-man rule, and they were not likely to go back to two-man 
rule. 1902 Daily Chron. 16 July 9/1 A couple of four-man 
teams. 

d. objective and objective gen., as man-con^ 
iaintr, -destroyer^ i* ’jishcr, -maker, -marrer, 
-moulder, -murder^er, -planter, pleaser, -slealcr, 
-subduer, -iliief,-trapper\ man-abhon‘ing, -hailin,^, 
-catching, -compelling, -degrading, -destroying, -de- 
vouring, -fearing, -maiming, -making, -mimicking, 
-phasing, -selling, -stealingi -supporting vbl, sbs. 
andppl.adjs.; man-idolatry, \pleasancc, •\‘-slealth\ 
man-worthy adj, (hence -worthiness'). (Cf. 22 b.) 

X846 Prowett Froineth. Bound 33 The bands Of *man- 
abhorring Amazons. 1635 Fuller C/t. Hist. iv. i. § 8 
To see this *man-baiting, all people of all kindes flock’d 
together. 1876 T. Hardy Kthelbcrfa (1890) 291 A harassing 
mistrust of her *man-compeUing power. 17x1 Shaftcsu, 
Charac, (1737) II. 373 This mansion-globe, this ’man- 
container. 1788 CowpEU Idep-o's Coinpt. 46 Our suffer- 
ings, since ye brought us To the ‘^man-degrading mart. 
1824 J SvMMONS tr. yEschylus' Again. 137 Nor turn thy 
wrath 'gainst Helen, that she was a *man-destroyer. 1743 
Blair Grave 210 Th’ oppressive, sturdy, ’Man-destroying 
Villains. 1864 Kingsley Rout. 4- Tent. 1.(1875) 14 A mighty 
’man-devouring ogre. iE8x Hist. Holy Eucharist 

Gi. Brit. II. 297 Free from ‘man-fearing and man-pleasing, 
c 1305 Si. Andrew 6 in E. R. P. (1862) 98 Come, he seide, 
after me: and ic wole 50U make ’Manfischers. 1647 H. 
More of Soul 11. ii. in. iv, Nor forc'd conceit, nor 
*man-idolatry. 1809 Sporting Mag. XXXIII. 63 The royal 
and martial 8ame> of cock-fighting, bull-bailing, and ’man- 
maiming- 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Rich. II, cclxviii, In 
his want Piitied, perhaps bj’ Maie.stie, who now Was a 
’Man-Maker. 1901 G. Meredith Reading of Life, etc 7 
Maid-preserver, man-maker. az6oo B. Jonson Case is 
Altered i, Gold, gold, ’man-making gold. 1675 Cotton 
Cicojfcr Scoft 23 Some say that Slan-making was no 
treason. x6a4 Otway Atheist v. i, What, Manslaying ! 
when all my thoughts were upon Alanmaking. 1902 
Edin. Rev. Jan. 30 All the man-making pastimes of Eton 
boys, a 1500 Colkelbie Sow 149 And a ’man merrour, 
An evill wyfiis mirrour. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) II. 
203 How the dangerous *man-moulder wou’d proceed ; and 
what wou’d be the event of his tampering, a 1300 Cursor 
i7303,(CoU.) 5 e ‘man mortherar[s] so crus. 1656 Trapp 
ComnyGal. i. 10 Dastardliness and *man-pleasance. 1364 
Brief Exam. **** b, This is very sore judgement, to con- 
demne all your brethren for ’manpleasers. 1727 Swift 
State Irel. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 169 A man-pleaser at the 
expence of all honour, conscience, and truth. 1660 Bax- 
ter Power Mag <$• Ch. Past. \. (1671) 16 No ’man- 
pleasing, no worldly honour to invite them, i860 Gen. 
P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. cxxxvii. no This is what 
you call your Crown; it can shake hands with ’man- 
sel mg. 1582 N. 1 . (Rhem.) 1 Tim. i. 10 To ’man-stealers, 
to hers, to penured per-;ons. 1884 S. E. Dawson Handbk. 
Dorn. Canada 272 It was as man-stealers that Europeans 
made their debut upon this continent. 1577 tr. Bullin<'er' s 
Decades (1592) 395 The offence called Plagium, that U ’‘man- 
stealing. X769 Bi.ackstonf. Comm. IV. Index, Manstealin<^. 
1638 Mayne Lucian (1664) 382 Are you not affraid he should 
accuse you of ‘Man-stealth, and summon j'ou before the 
Areopagus? 1899 R. Whiteing 5 John . 9 /. 272 Woman, as 
the *man-subduer. 1836 Kane Arct. Expi. I. xxvi. 343 
It had a bad look, this ’man-supporting August ice. CO90 
Laws of AUfred c. 9 § 2 Manila witu maran 5 onne o 3 ru ; 
nu sint ealle gellce butan ’manheofe, exx scitt. 1863 Dicey 
d'cderal St. H. 254 This nation., has for two generations 
been the accomplice of man-thieves. 1815 Zcluca III. 167, 
I hope I shall not be marked out as a ’man-trapper for my 
friend as well as myself. 18.. Coleridge (Webster), A 
better and more ’manworthy onier of things. 1841 Emer- 
son Method of Nat. Wks. 1875 II. 233 How all that is called 
talents and success in our noisy capitals, becomes buzz and 
din before this ’man-worthiness. 

e. instrumental, as man-created, -devised, -en- 
slaved, -girdled, -made, -named, -taught ppl. adjs. 

1849 Saxe Times 149 Mitres and thrones are ’man-created 
things. 1547 Life Alp. Canterb. To Rdr. Fijb, This 
Church off Knglande allowinge no ’mandeuised order off 
regular ministcrie. 1871 E. F. .Burp. Ad Ridem xi. 207 


Man-devised religion, a 1873 L^TTo^• Pausanias (1876) 67 
In the city one is the god-born, the other the ’man-enslaved. 
1847 Tennyson Princess v. 419 Almost our maids were 
better at their homes, Than thus ’man-girdled here, a 1718 
Penn Life Wks. 1726 I. 170 What I meant by Clergy, \ iz. 
A *hlan-madeand hlerccnary Ministry. 1839 hMLLYPestus 
x.vxiii. (7848) 356 Man-made gods. 1836. Mrs. Browning 
Poet's Vow It, XV, Stars — revealed to man, And ’man-named. 
1884 J. 'Fait Mind in Matter (1892) 304 The apostle Paul 
did not consider himself *jnan-taught. 

f. parasynthetic, similative, ori|rinative, or pre- 
dicative, as man-bodied, -horn, -breasted, -grown, 
-high, -minded, -shaped, -turned adjs.; man- 
fashion adv. 

x88o S. Lanier Sunrise 19 Sweet burly-bark'd, ’man- 
bodied Tree. 1839 Bailey Restns xix. (1852) 301 All ibeo- 
sopihic lore Of ’man-born, or angelic mind. 1S59 Tennyson 
Guinesiere 244 And strong *man-brcasted things stood from 
the sea. 1890 L. C. D'Ovle Notches 32 She.. rode ’man- 
fashion. [1587 Golding De Moruay xvii. 320 Not being a 
babe or ayoong childe, but being come to yeeres of discretion 
and a ’mangrowne.) C1640 J. Smyth Lh'cs Berkeleys (x8S3)I. 
168 His owne sonnes now man-growne. 1883 Blnckw. Mag. 
June 800 He was man-grown and in the Scottish service in 
France between 1420 and 1430. 2679 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 
164 Part of the Battlement being Breast high .. the other 
part ’Man-high, to secure Men from the shot of their enemies. 
1837 Loncf. Prithiof's Homestead 4 Man-high was waving 
the r>*e-field. 1842 Tennyson TalkingOal: 51 When his[fc. 
Hen. VIII’s] ’man-minded offset rose To chase the deer at 
five. 1855 A. nr Vtaxm Poems i2oT‘hat love, or none, is fit for 
one ’Man-shaped like thee. 1871 Duncan in CasselCs Nat. 
Hist. I. f> The man-shaped, or anthropomorphous apes, 
1615 Chapman Odyss. 1. 205 In a throne, he plac’d The 
’man-lurnd Goddcs.se. 

20 . Special comb. : man-apo, an anthropoid 
ape ; i* raan-bano, an opprobrious name for to- 
bacco; man-bound ‘detained in port in con- 
sequence of being short of complement* (Smyth 
Sailor's IVord-bk. 1867) ; man-broker = Crimp 
sb.^ 2 (ibid.) ; man-car U. S., a kind of car used for 
carrying miners up and down the steeply inclined 
shafts of mines on Lake Superior {Cent. Diet. 1 890) ; 
t man-caso, nonce-wd. for ‘ body ’ ; + man-catch 
V., to trap (men); man-catcher, (a) one who 
catches or traps men ; {b) an instrument used in 
New Guinea for catching men (sec quot. 1898); 
so man-catching vbl. sb. ; man-crab (see quot.) ; 
man-dealor, a slave-dealer; f man-dream 
[Dream human joy,loudmirth; man-engine, 
a kind of lift for lowering and raising miners in a 
shaft, consistingessentbllyofareciprocating vertical 
rod with platforms at intervals ; *t* man-entered a., 
initiated into manhood; fTaan-fish'/der. = Mer- 
man ; man-fungtis, a fungus of the genus Ceaster; 
an earth-star {Trees. Bot. 1866) ; fman-huckstor 
nonce-wd. (applied toa‘mislressofthe male stews’); 
man-keepor local, the water newt, Lissotriton 
puuctatns', fman-leech, a whore; fman-litter, 
a sedan chair ; man-machine = man-engine \ 
f raan-msnder, a snrgeon; man-mercer, one 
who deals in man’s Avear; man-merchandise, 
slave-dealing; 'tnsan-miln Sc., a hand-mill for 
grinding ; f man-minister, a chaplain ; man- 
monkey, an anthropoid ape; man-mountain, the 
name given to Gulliver by the Lilliputians ; hence 
allusively', man-mountainism ; man orchis, 
{a) also green man-orchis or greenman orchis, 
the greenish-flowered orchid, Aceras anthropo- 
phora’, {b) Orchis masatla\ ‘j-man peach, a va- 
riety of peach ; man-rail (see quot.) ; man-root, 
the American /pomtea Icplophylla {Cent. Diet.) ; 
man-rope Naut., one of the ropes on each side of 
a gangway or ladder, used in ascending and descend- 
ing a ship's side, etc,; i'man-state, the age at which 
a Roman youth assumed the toga virilis ; f man^ 
steid a, .Sr., supplied with men; man-sty [after pig- 
styji, a dwelling-house or hut unfit for human habi- 
tation; man-thews, htiman customs, manners ; 
man-trade, the slave-trade (cf. man-dealer) ; man- 
way U, S. Mining, ‘ a small passage used by work- 
men, but not for transportation’ (Raymond Mining 
Gloss. iSSi) ; manweed, fuller’s teazel, Dipsacus 
fullonum ; f man-wood * man-mad ’, madly 
desirous of a man ; + man-worth (see quot, 1670). 

1878 N. Anter, Rev. CXXVII. 44 The myriads of years 
which have elapsed since the *man-apes began to stand up- 
right. a x6x8 Sylvester Tobacco Battered 515 Th’ Heat 
and Drought of th’ Herb American Being intensive (fitter 
call’d ’Man-bane). 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Proclama^ 
ihn Wks. ri. 252/1 A foule contagious, stinking Manbane 
weede. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist, m, vii. § 13 He had an 
handsome *man-case. 1682 Hickerincill Black Non-Conf, 
B, Bespatter them. Trepan them, Teague them, Taffee them, 
and ’Man-catch them. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vii. 63 
Ckiptain- .fell into the Hands of these desperate [Indian] 
’Man-catchers. 1^8 Dublin Rev. JTuly 170 Another instru- 
ment of capture is the ‘man-catcher’, a flexible^ rattan 
fastened at one end in a loop, into which a sharp spike pro- 
trudes. As it is slipped over the foe, a sudden jerk is 
given to it, which causes the latter to impale the base of the 
skull. x68i E. Hickerincill {title) The Horrid Sin of 
’Man-catching: a Sermon on Jer. v. 25, 26, 1772 Rutty 
Nat. Hist. Dublin I, 375 Cancer latipes RoudelciH, a 
small shell-fish about the bigness of a wall-nut, which has 


something like the delineation of a human face upon \t 
whence it has been sometimes called the ’Man-Crab, i860 
Gen. R Thomp.son Audi Alt. HI. cxxxvii. no The Trans- 
Atlantic ‘man-dealer, Becnvulfiili^ He[Cain]kafa35ewat 
morjjre jemearcod ’mandream fieon, westen warode. c 1205 
Lay. 23945 P*'' [jc mon-drem [c 1275 mannes drem] Kat 
kc wolde dunede a-^en. 1865 Mom. t^tar 7 Jan., In a few 
mines the ‘man-engine, which hoists and lowers the men, 
has been introduced. 1881 Rav.mond Mining Gloss., Man. 
innihine or Man-engine, Corn, and Dcrb. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 
II. ii. 103 His Pupill age ’Man-enired thus. 2688 R. Holme 
Armoury 11. 360/1 A 5 lere-man, or a Man-marine, or a ’Man- 
fish, .by others termed a'J'riton. a 1625 Beaum. & Fu Cus. 
tom Country v. v, Be .so, and no more, you ’man-huckster. 
2824 Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl. 392 He was fond of 
drinking filthy fluids, and his belly gave birth to some 
and * man-keepers. 2825-80 Jamieson, a 

name given to the newt., by the inhabitants of Dumfr. 
and Roxb., because they believe that it wails on ibe adder 
to warn man of his danger. 2687 Sedley Bcllamira iv. 

i, Thou punk, thou cockatrice, thou ’man-leech, that suck’st 

their marrow and their money. 2640 Bro.me Spai-agus 
Garden ii. ii, A couple of lusty able bodied men. .carry 
mee in a *^^an-litler into the great bed at Ware. 2855 
T. R. LlEircHiLu] Cornwall Mines 279 Where they descend 
uy the ’man-machines their journey is easy both down 
and up. Suckling Goblins 1. (1648; 15 A ’lilan- 

mender, Has broaebt me in so many places, All the 
Liquor in my body will run out. 2703 Brit. Apollo No. 3 
Man-menders then liad noble pay— Which we call sur- 
geons to this day. 1837 Miss Miifokd Country Stories 
(1B50) 99 What business bad he in a great shop? a ’man- 
mercer's they call it. 2788 Cowper Zr/. to Lady Hesketh 
j6 Feb., It being impossible to alledge an argument on be- 
half of ’man-merchandize that can deserve a hearing. 2566 
Jnv. K. IVardr. (18x51 273 Ane 'mann-miln for making of 
poulder, with thre niortaris. 2580 Ibid. 302 Ane man myln 
with all hir ganging geir. 27x5 M. Davies Athen. Brit. I. 
52 Richard Paice..was at first but a ’Mann-minister to 
'J’homas Langion Bishop of Winchester. 1782 Miss Burney 
Cecilia vi. x. Why you won’t pretend you did not hear 
Miss Beverlej' say you were the truest ourang oulang, or 
’man-monkey, she ever knew? 2726 Swirr Gulliver \. 

ii, In ihe Right Coat Pocket of the Great ’Man-Moun- 
tain (for so I interpret the Quinbtis Flesttin). a x86x 
Mrs. Browning Bk. Pods Poem.s 1890 V. 204 While Gower 
may blame *his fortune .for the dry specimen crumbled 
off from his ’manmountaini.sm. 2776 Withering Bot. 
Arrangeni. Vegetables II. 543 ’Man Orchis. 2868 Paxtons 
Bot. Diet., Green-man orcfds. See Aceras anthropophera, 
2882 Garden 27 May 365/3 The popular name of Man 
Orchis given to Aceras anihrcpophora is certainly well be- 
stowed, as a resemblance to a banging man in the singular 
flowers of tbi-i plant is very apparent. 2664 Evelyn Kal. 
Hort,, Aug. (1679) 22 Roman Peach, ’Man Peach, Quince 
Peach [etc.]. rZ'jxRouttedgc's Ev.BoysAnn,'Dtc.2^k\<iSi% 
each side of the boiler isfixed a hand-rail, called n ’man-rail. 
2769 Falconer Did. Marinei\.[i'jZ6) 7 rr^-7Y/V/«, the ’man- 
ropes, or entering-ropes of the side. 2851 H. Melville 

viii. 42 With both hands grasping the ornamental knobs of 
tlie man-ropes. 2558 Pi/aer yEneid Life Virgil (1573) A iij, 
When he was thirtecne yeere of age, he receaued the gar- 
ment of ’mansiate. 16x0 Healey Si. Aug, Citie of God 
140 He tooke on his gowne of man-state, a 2578 Lindesay 
(Pitscoltie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1 . 228 Thrie greit scheipis 
weill “man steid, weill wiltallit and ariaillzeit. 2799 Southey 
Comm.-pl. Bk. IV. 518 The most miserable and beastly 
collection of ’man-siies I ever beheld. 2887 Pall Mall G. 
A 5/1 The unutterable ’man-sties’ which do duty 

lor labourei s’ cottages, fiooo Juliana 410 }>zet he *mon- 
keavvum minum llfse. a 2250 Prov. AElfi'eti 432 in O. E. 
Mrsc. 128 pe Invile hit is lutel ler him mon);ewes [later 
re.xt monnis [ ewis]. 2760 J. Philmore if/V/I?) Two Dialogues 
on the *Man-'I*rade. 1828 Burton's Diary III. 23Znote, 
'J his lettered barbarian, .. in the genuine spirit of the 
man-trade, ‘hoped never to see our negroes in America 
become Christians 2829 Glos'ers Hist. Dei-by i. 108 Dip- 
sacus fullonum, ’manweed or fuller’s teasel. 1579-80 Nort h 
Plutarch Lycurgus 4- Numa (1595) 84 Andromanes; to say, 
’manwood [printed manhood, comeded in ed. 1612]. a 1586 
Sidney Arcadia ii. (1598) 229 Women man-wood, &: men 
effeminate. rxooo Larvs Hiobhxre EadHc c. 1 jjif 
mannes esne eorlcundne mannan ofslaihk-- se agend kone 
banan agefe, and do kter krio ’luan-ivyrk to. 2670-91 Blount 
Law Did., Manwortk, the price or value of a Man's Life or 
Head ; every Man, accoiding to his degree, being rated at 
a certain price, according whereunto. satisfaction was, of 
old, made to his Lord, for the killing him. 

21 . Combinations Tvith man's : *k man's age = 
Man-age ; f man's blood, (<z) a kind of thistle ; 
{b) the Gr. avbpoacinov, ‘a kind of St. John's 
■vvort, with blood-red Juice’ (Liddell and Scott); 
*}• man's-bond, a slave, bondsman, in quot. collect, 
sing. ; man’s enemy, the Devil ; f man’s kind 
= Mankind ; *j' man’s meat, food for men ; also 
transf. in indecent sense; man’s mercer (see 
quot.) ; f man’s motherwort = Palma Christ: ; 
f man’s queller, an executioner (cf. Manquelllr). 

2594 T. B. La Primand. Fr.Acad. ii. 7 ’o Rdr., The bodie 
of man in the third part of his age, commonly called ’mans- 
age [etc.]. 1601 Holland ■P/zViy II. 98 Acorna, A 
kind of thistle: some call it ’Mans blond. Ibid. 275 borne 
cal this herbe Androsasmon, marg. Mans bloud. i6ir 
Florid, Acorna, a thistle called Mans blood. <^2330 R. 
Brunne Chron, (1810) 115 Now er Hse bot ’mansbond, 
rascaile of refous. a iBoo Laird of JVaris/oun v. in Child 
Ballads IV. 31/1 At her richt hand There stood ’Man’s 
Enemy, a 1300 Cursor M. 14909 For he ke time sais com- 
mand nei, kar he for ’mans kind wil dei. 2390 Gower Conf. 
11 . 264 And what hir lisle, ..Sche dede..'J‘hat passelfa 
over manneskinde. 1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 30 'I'hey 
finding boihe borsmete and ’mannysmete to youre soudeours. 
2586 J. Hooker Hist. Irel. in Holinshed II. 166/2 In 
dooing of his seruice, he shall lake horssc-meat, and mans- 
meat where he list. 1629 Burton Babel no Bethel 46 , 1 will 
not envy him, so long as I feed on that which is sound and 
mans meate (as we say). 2664 Falkland Marriage Night 
II. i. 13 But is sheMans meat? 1 ..can scarcely digest 
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one in her Teens. 1760 Foote Minof 11. (1767) 53 Here 
she has brought n pretty piece of man's meat already ; 
as sweet as a nosegay, and as ripe as a cherry. 1803 S. 
Pegge Anecd, Eng. Lang. 267 A *man’s mercer — One who 
furnishes small articles to laylors', as twist, buckram, stay 
tape. IS97 Gcrarde Herlai App., *I\Ians motherwort is 
Palma Cristi. ci_4S0 Mirour Saluacioun 3270 Qwene 
Thamare.. Whilk Cirus.,*niannes qweljere hevedid. 

22 . Combinations with f/w/; a. appositive, serv- 
ing as plurals of combs, with man (see 19 a, b, and 
main words, e.g. Man-child). Also Men-folk, 
Men-kind. 

[138* WycuF yoel iii. 9 Alle Men-fijlers IVulg. viri hella» 
ff>r<rj 3 cumto,andstey vp.] 1611 Bible EccL ii.S Men singers 
and women singers, 1632 Lithcow Trav. x. 463 O strange 
inhumanity of Afen*monster i\fangiers f 1645 Ai. Lluellin 
M en-miracles with other Poemes. 1687 T. Brown 
Saints in Uproar 1730 I. 72 Both among the Men- 
Saints and Women-Saints. 1739 Cibber Apol. (1756) I. 105 
Those other men actors who. .were equally famous in the 
lower life of comedy. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 
179 Vo you, Beck, help Pamel.-i to 'tend us ; we will have 
no men-fellows. a 1^4$ Swift Direct. Serz*. ii. (1745) 36 
The Custom began . . to keep Men Cook.s, and generally 
of the French Nation. 1814 Sir R. Wilson Pr. Diary 
II. 346 His holiness made his entrance yesterday, drawn 
by men cattle. 1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel vii. 442 Large 
colossi and very long men-sphinxes. 1892 E. Reeves 
H ovtexvard Bound 141 We had a depute which were men 
Cingalese and which women. 

b. objective, instrumental, etc., synonymous with 
the corresp. combs, with man (see 19 d, e and 
main words, e.g. Man-eater). 

1692 Bentley Boyle Led. 125 Those mountainous kind 
of animals and *men*bearing trees. i68a S. Pordage Medal 
Rev. 274 Rebels and Traytois they will still Create, And 
are *Men*Catchers of the highest rate, 1599 Hakluyt Voy, 
II. II. 104 Which made them beleeue that we were cruell 
people and *men-eaters. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. xiii, They. . 
being men-eaters. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (lablet 228 
Anrigues, a ''men*cating Nation. 16x9 A. Newman Pleas. 
Vis. (1840) 42 They have such *men-inchanting features. 
C2S50 Cheke Matt, iv, ig Come after me and J wil maak 
yow *menfischers. 2895 Churchman No. 185. 268 ‘'Men* 
rtshing is most diflicult work, but He who bade us go has 
likewise said 'I am with you'. 1553 T. Wilson Rhct. 51 
Such *menfiesht vilaynes make small accompte for killynge 
anye one. 1834 Tail' s Mag. 1 . 124 The '^mea-hunters found 
a Guahibi mother, with three children, 1832 Miss Mitford 
{tillage Ser. v. 337 The *men-like bathing women. 1753 
Foote Errg. in Paris i. Wks. 1799 h 33 All the fraternity of 
*men*makers. . ; taylors, peruquier«, natters, hosiers. 1619 
Fletcher M. Thomas 11. iii, Whither goe all these ^luen- 
menders, these Phy.sicians? 1526 Tinualc E/h. vi. 6 Not 
with service in the eye sight, as *men pleasars. 1615 Hu ron 
IP^hs. i. 604 Such a time-seruing, *men.pleasing, forsaking 
of flockes. 1632 Sanderson Serm. (i68i» II. 19 S. Paul, 
who in one place professeth men*pleasing, . .taking it in the 
better sense. 1297 R. Glouc, (UoIU) 9333 Uobbeors 
manquellars {MS. B. *menquellaTesi. 1422 ir. Secrcta 
Secret.^ Priv. Priv. 164 Traylouris, and rebelle, trew men 
quelleris. xS^g-S/ Foxe A. 4* M. (1596) 70/2 Which all 
were e.steemed as men quellers. a J300 E, E. Psalter 
Iviii. 3 And •men*shers, sauve me fra ha. 1380 Lay 
Folks Catech, 736 (Lamb. MS.) Bakbyters and soweis 
of fals lesynggys . . arn wykkyd men*sleers, c 2450 AY, 
Cuthberi (Surtees) 810 Menslaers, robbours. 1526 Tisdale 
X Tim. i. JO To ^menstealers : to lyars and to periured, 
ax^Tj Hale Hist. Placit. Cor. (1736) I. 9 Men*siealers 
were punished with death. i86a Pusey Min. Proph. 134 
The Tyrians .. were slave-dealers, and in the earlle^t time, 
nien-stealers. 1796 Mrs. M. Robinson Angelina I. 36 'J'he 
’men-irappers rushed in, and they forced him away. 3865 
J. H. Ingraham Pillar of Fire (1872) 164 We are still 
idolaters, that is, mere *men*wor»hippers. 

23 . Combinations with men's: t mens-kiud = 
Men-kind, t menskins, of the male sex. 

1534 lyill Sir JF. Butler (Somerset Ho.), Euer3'e of my 
seruauntes aswell menskynes as womenskynnes. 1592 Kyd 
Sp. Trag. III. V. 3 Wee jnens-kinde, in our ininoritie, are 
like women in their vneertaintie. 

t3V)[a3l, sh.^ Obs. [OE. man str. neut, = OS. 
tnen^ OHG. mein, ON. OTenl, ^maino^', 

neut. ai^maino- adj.: seeMANcr.] "Wickedness. 
Also Comb., 'hmau deed, wicked act. 

Beowulf 978 Daer abidan sceal maj^a mane fah miclan 
domes, ciooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxviii. 69 Ys nu ma;ni^feald 
ofer me man and unriht oferhydigra. cxooo Phoenix 457 
(He] leahtras dwiesceh mirce mandigde. cxfjs Lamb. 
Horn. 99 Deofles gast wUsaS to sunnan and to mandeden. 
cizoo Ormin 4478 patt tu he loke wel fra man Inn ahess & 
i wittness, 

t IVEaUy sb."^ Obs. Also 5 maue. [a. late L. 
man (Vulgate), a. Heb, ]0.] =M\N^'A. 

ai30o-X4oo Cursor M. 6384 •(Goit.) pal called U in pair 
langag man \Cott. manna]. 1382 Wvclif Exod. xvi. 31 The 
hows of Yrael clepidc the name of it man. C1485 E. E. 
Misc. (Warton Cl. 1856) 14 O Crj'stes modyre, That feede 
5eure thyld with the heyvynly mane. 1604 Hieron IPks. I. 
503 As soone as they came into the promised land, the man 
ceased. 1644 Z. Boyd Card. Zion in Zion's Flowers (1855) 
App. 11/2 Th* Egypti.an hotch potch which God’s Israel 
Preferr’d to Man, their whilom — Angel’s food, 
tlfian, Ohs. [OE- = wrVr, ON, 

i—OTeut. ^maitto-i according to some 
scholars a pa. pple. from the Jndogermanic root 
*inci-, *moi- to change.] Wicked. 

ciooo Ags. Ps. (.Th.) liv. 15 For 5 am,.on hiora mldle {is] 
m.!:! inwit-stxf. axyio Cursor Jl. 6848 Athes noiper 
soihfijst ne man {cf. iMAN.ATitJ. 

i* ^aZL, zndef. pron. Obs. Also mon. See 
also the weakened forms Men, Me indef. frons, 
[OE. man, mpn = OS., OHG. (MHG., G.) man; 
an unstressed form of Man j^.^] —One 21. 


Becnmtlf 3176 pset mon his winedryhten wordum her^e. 
c xooo Ags. Gosp. MatU xiv. 11 And man brohte ha his 
heafod on anum disce. cxx7S Lamb. Horn. 139 Muchel 
man ach to wurhen pis halie dei. cx22o Bestiary 267 ^et 
is wunder of Sis wirm more Saime man weneS. c 1250 Gen. 
ff Ex, 1488 A mete Sat man calien lentil gete. X340 Ayenb. 
86 Yef man dede het kuead to.y'eans wylle; hit nere non 
zenne. a 1375 Treat. Mass a in Lay Folks Mass Bk, App. 
Iv. 128 Hou mon .scholde here h}'s masse. 

JUCan (mjcn), V. Forms: i mannian, 4-6 
maniie, 6-7 mann, 6 - man. [OE. mannian, f. 
mann Man sb.^ Cf. MLG., MOu., Du., MHG., 
mod.G. inannen, ON., Sw. manna. Da. mande.'] 

1. irons. {Alii, and JVdni.) To furnish (a fort, 
ship, etc.) with a force or company of men to serve 
or defend it. Said also of the men. 

CXT22 0 . E. Chron. an. J0S7 (MS. E.) Heora mlc ferde to 
his castele & hone mannoden. c X450 hi. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
5876 With’ halfe fmir men his schip pai mande. 1480 Canton 
Chron, Eng. ccxlitt. 288 The thre carrikkes were lade with 
dyuer.se marchaundyse and wel y manned. 1494 Fabvan 
Chron. vii. ccxix. 241 Kyng Wyllyam .also made .iiii. Stionge 
Castelles, . . and manned theym with Normayns. xS 9 * 
Nobody Someb. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (18781 1 . 328 Man 
the Court gates, barricade al the streets. xsgS Dalrvmple 
tr. Leslie's Nisi. Scot. ix. 155 Tha schot out the capitan 
Erskin, and manit the hous. x6oo Holland Livy vi 90 
Every’ man cried Al’arm, lan up to the walls to m.an them, 
1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. vi. 27 Man the Boat is 
to put a Gang of men., into her. rx64S T*. T olly Siege of 
Carlisle (1840) 3 He found the other side {of the river] 
manned legimcnts of hors and foot. 1694 Motteu.v 
Rabelais iv. x.\iv'. (1737) 101 Man the Pinnace, and get her 
by the Ship’s Side. 1781 Gibbon Decl. ff F. xlv. (1869* II. 
7H The ramparts were manned. 1795 Nelson 21 Mar. in 
Nicolas Dis/>. (1845) II. 20 A Fleet half manned, and in 
every respect inferior to the Enemy. 1833 Marry.at P. 
Simple xi, At last the frigate was full manned. x86x 
Hughes Tom Brown at O.xf. xiv. (1889) 134 The Oriel 
boat was manned chiefly by old oars. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. 
6V. XIV. it. (3872) V. 165 The garrison of Eger., barely mans 
its own works. 1874 Green Short Hist. vit. § 6. 410 'J he 
English ships.. Jvere manned with 9000 hardy seamen. 1876 
VoYLE & Stevenson Milit. Diet., To man, ihis^ lerm is 
commonly’ vised in artillery’ to signify’ the arming of a 
battery with men, ready’ for action. X885 U. S- Grant 
Pers. Mint. I. xxi. 292 One hundred men left to man the 
guns in the fort. 

absol. X713 Stef.le Guard. No, X707 21 It is very rare if 
the French ever make use of any other ships than their 
own ; they victual and man cheaper than we. 

b. Naui. To place men at or on (a paiticnlar 
part of a ship), as at the capstan to heave anchor, 
or on the ^'ards to salute a distin|;iiished person. 
Said also of the men. 

1697 Tutchin Search Honesty \\ 16 The Boal.iwain’s 
whistle, and they Man the Side. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) 
.S.V., Man the Capstan. .. Man well the Top... Man the 
Ladder. 1743 Bulkei.ky & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 174 
He came close by our Vessel, we mann’d her, and gave him 
three Cheers, 1796 Log ‘ Agamemnon * 19 Jan. in Nicolas 
Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. p. xx.\ti, Manned Ship and cheered 
Sir John Jervis. 18x7 Byron BePt>o xxvi, A better seaman 
never yet did man yard. 1840 K. H. Dana Bef. Mast xv. 

4t We manned the windlass, and hove, and hove away’. 
1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. vii (ed. 2) 282 As soon 
a> the signal Is perceived by those on shore, the whip, .will 
be manned, and the hawser hauled off by it to the wreck. 

f C, To equip and send (a boat, occas. an army) 
with its complenient of men in a certain direction 
{pul, fcrl/t, after . Obs. 

X494 FADYANC//n>«. VI. cl.xxiii. 169 Y"* Londoners, .manned 
out a certayne nombre of men of armys. 1556 W, Towrson 
in Hakluyt Foy. (1589) 99 We manned out our Skiffe in 
like case to laye him aboorde. z6ii Speed Hist. Ct. Brit, 
i.v. .viii. 599 The Townesmen of Portsmouth and Dart 
maund [read mannd] forth a few ships at iheir owne perill 
and charge. 1x1659 Osborn Ess. it Wks. (1673) 55 ® When 
God Mans out his Hosts, the Poor are found in the Forlorn 
Hope. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 6- F. 51 We had mann’d 
three Boats after them. 17x9 Dk Foe Crusoe 11. xi, I., 
manned out the pinnace. rtX774 Goldsm. Hist. Greece I. 
320 Lysander at hrst manned out a few ships. 

■j* 2. To supply with inhabitants ; to people. Obs. 

rx4ao Maundev. (1839) xviil 187 This YIe is fulle wel in- 
habyted, and fulle wel manned. X433 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 
44S/i Howe youre Toune..is wele enhabited and manned. 
<7x548 Hall Chron,. Hen. VI 156 b, The Englishemen jyer j 
nor of puyssaunce, either to man the toones.-or to inhabitc 
the countrey. 159S Sylvester Dh Bartas ii. i, tv. Handle' 
crafts^.'j'z Man-kind with fruiifull Race began A little corner 
of the World to ^lan. Ibid. 11. iL ii. Babylon 185. 

4* b. nonce-use. To fill up with men, Obs. 

1596 Spenser F,Q.v\. xi. 46 (He) slew the formost that came 
first to hand So long till all the entry’ was with bodies mand. 

fS. To provide (a person) with followers or 
altendants. Obs. 

14., Sir Beues 3080 (MS. S.), (He) armed him foot hot 
And manned him welle in a boi, 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 
441 Counterfet capyiaynes by roe are mande. 1597 Shaks. 

2 Hen. IV, I. H. 18 Thou art fitter to be worne in my cap, 
then to wait at roy heeles. 1 was never mann’d with an 
Agot till now. ihid. 66. 1606 Chapman Mohs. D'Olive 

Plays 1873 I. 22X To be mand u’ith one bare Page and a 
Pandare. 1621 Bp. Mountacu Diatribx 446 Such royovters 
and rake-shames as Mars is manned with, Hercules is not 
said to be attended withall. 1752 Fielding .A wr/faix. ix. 
Come along, Jack, 1 have seen her before; but she is too 
well manned already. 

b. f To furnish (horses) with riders {cbs.). Also 
{Aus/raiian),to catch hold of and restrain (a horse). 

1535 Coverdale a Rings xviU. 23, I wil geue y« two 
thousande horses, let se yf thou be able to man them. X655 
E. Terry Voy, E. Ind. 411 To have horses alwaycs in 


readinesse well mann’d. 1B90 *R. Boldrewood' Re^ 
former (1891) 193 Man the horses, Eachin I 
4. To fill (a post, office, etc.) with a man or men. 

1821 Southey in Q. Rev. XXV. 295 The pulpits were 
manned with seditious pre.achers. 1822 J. W. (Broker in 
C. Papers 25 Aug., No Government .. was ever better 
manned in the subordinate departments than our.s. 1900 
Blackw. Mag. Jan. 37/1 There are often twenty to thirty 
of these committees to be manned in a session. 

T'o escort (a person, esp. a woman). Obs. 

1567 Drant /forarr, Ep. vi. Dij, A cut ihrole rulterkin 
. .Who will, and dare retche forthe his hande, and man the 
throughe^ the croude. 1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 291 She 
saide ; will you not manne vs Fidus, being so proper a man? 
1599 Porter Angry IVom. Abmgt. (Percy Soc.) 6r Thou 
knowesc that Bariises wife And I am (bes : now, man me to 
her house. 1607DEKKER& Webster iVarZ/ftt;. //fjnv. Fi b, 
Wife, on with your ry’ding suite, and. .let my Prentice get 
vp before thee, and man thee to Ware. 1688 R. Holme 
Afpnoury in. 71/1 A Waiting Man. .goelh abroad with his.. 
Mistriss as a Companion, Manning or taking her by the 
hand in all dangerous places. 

*t*6. a. rcjl. To play the mnn. Ohs. 

rx33o R. Bkunne Chron. (1810)224 I’ei manned J^am so 
boldelj’, on ham had non entre, 

fb. To man it out to bear up manfully, Obs. 

1668 Drvden All for Love ii. i, Well, I must Man it out. 

7. To make manly or courageous; to brace up ; 
to fortify the spirits or strengthen the courage of. 
Chiefly rejl. 

16x7 Fletcher Valeutinian 11. iv, Good your Grace, 
Retire, and man your stlfe, X630 R. yohnsotis Ringd. 4- 
Commw. 26 Courage, is able at a pinch to man up it selfe. 
Ibid. 31 The conscience is an active sparke, and can easily’ 
man up all the powers of soule and oody’. 1668 Dryden 
All for Love i. i, 3 Iy Soul’s up in Arms, And Mans each 
part about me. 1707 Mrs. Ccntlivre Cruel Gift in, I feel 
my' spirits gather to my’ heart, And man tt out with courage 
for the iryal. X71X Addison Sped. No. 164 l» 5 Theodosius 
having manned his Soul with proper 'J'houghts and Re- 
flections. x8io Scott Lady of L. v. x. He mann'd him-elf 
with dauntless air. X813 Byron Corsair it. iii, Submissive, 
y’et with self-possession mann’d. 1883 J. Hawthorne Dust 
xxvii 225 So he manned himself, and said, quietly and 
firmly: ^Though fete.]'. 1875 Emerson Lett. « 5 * Soc. Aims 
ix. 238 Only that is poetry which cleanses and mans me. x88r 
Mrs. C. Praed Policy P, \ 1 . 251 He had manned himself 
to the sacrifice of his deaiest hopes. 

8 . To invest with manly qualities or aspect ; to 
make man-like. rare. 

1615 Chapman Otfyss, ix, 688 One Vlysses ; who I thought 
was mand With great and goodly personage (Gr. p«'ya»> 
xoi xaAbi J. x6x6-6i Holyday Persius 289 The diiterenl 
seasons of his }ife, and so riper age, might easiiy more man 
his countenance. 1839 BailryFcsIus viil. {1S48) 78, 1 am 
a man in love, I cried ; My’ heart was early mannea. 1883 
E. Pensell-Elmhjrst Cream Leiecstersh, 152 We manned 
ourselves in breeches and gaiters. 

tb. To be wanned: to be made roan. Obs. 

Z577 tr. BuUinger's Decades Introd, Who for vs men,., 
was incarnate and manned (L Immnnntus). 1677 Gilimn 
Demonot, (1867) 167 Just like the ravings of H. Nicholas, 
David George, and others, who. .discourse of being ‘ godded 
with God .and of God's being ‘ manned with them 

9. To be the master of ; to manage, rule. Obs, 
e.xe. dial, (see E, D. D.). 

CJ330 )\. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolh) 6436 To manne 
Armoriche If. r. to haf a rtiime] hovi were worihi. x5p7-8 
Br. Hall Sat. iv. vi. 18 Who like a cot-queene freezeth at 
the rocke, While his breach’t dame doth man the forren 
stock. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 337 Happy is your 
soul if Christ man the house . . and command all. 


10 . Falconry . To accustom (a hawk, occas. other 
birds) to the presence of men. Hence {iransf. and 
gen.') to make tame or tractable, 

[The spelling mained in quot. 1632, if not a mere misprint, 
seems intended to suggest derivation from F. main hand.] 
1575 Turberv. Faulconrie 79 To the ende your hawke 
may be the better manned and the sooner reclaimed. 1590 
Gkeese Mourn, Garm, (1616) 53 There are no Hawks 
sooner manned then they of India. 1590 — Orl. Fur. (1599) 
2 Those siluer Doues, 7 'hat wanton Venus manth vpon her 
fist. 2596 Shak.s. Tam. Sh?-. iv. i. zg6 Another way I haiie 
to roan my Haggard, To make her come, and know her 
Keepers call. 1607 Markham Cara/, it. (1617) 30 After 
your horse is thus mand, and made gentle to be drest, shod, 
and handled. 1621 Burton Ana/. Met. ii. ii. iv. (1651) 268 
Some reclaime Ravens, Castrils, Pies &c. and man them for 
their pleasures, 1632 CHiY/m/'j //rra/f/rj' (ed. 2) 227 Birds 
or fowles of Prey’ that are throughly mained and brought 
to the fi^it. 1633 Massinger Guardian i. i, A cast of 
Haggard Falcons, by roe man’d. x668 Shauwell Sullen 
Lovers v. Wks. 1720 J. p8 Must people then be tam’d into 
marriage, as they man Haw ks with watching 1881 Mact/r. 
Mag. Nov. 39 He [the young hawk] is ‘carried’ for some 
hours amongst men, children, dogs, and horses.. ; and by’ 
this means,. .is soon ‘manned'. 

Hence Manned///, a., Ma’nning vbl. sb. 

1548 Privy Council Ads (1890) II. 172 To WiIHam Tur^ 
for rigging of his ship, ..and for mannyng of her. 

Lylv Euphues (Arb.) 372 Hawkes that M-axe 
manning. 1617 SIorvson Itin. lu. 14^ */.f ' ' 

fortified and manned fromyer against the j 

Hobbes Zer/ViM. JL xxii. lao For. .victualhng and manmn^ 

of ships. 1685 Boyle Entj. Notion Bat. . 

manned boat, where, .. there is Comm 

I. vn. 255 The sole prerogative as veii * 

manning and Scott inrfj 

^rnnedta^nS-Mcd barge. „ 

Man, vir. JIAU.V t-., must ; var. M. tbD an 

Indian weisht; obs. north, f. “ 

Mauaass, obs. fonii of a. 
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+ Ma'nable, o. O/’j. [f. Man ».+ -able.] Of 
marriageable age. 

1607 Middleton Fam. Love iv. iv, Had you not leen so 
manable, here are some would have saved you that labour. 
1623 Fletcher & Rowley Maid in Mill ii. i, Shce’s man* 
able, is she not? 

ilanablins, variant of Man.vvilins. 

II Maiiaca (mie’naha). [A Brazilian word, re- 
corded in i6^8 by Marcgrave Hist. Nat. Brasil. 
69.] A Brazilian plant, Franciscea unijloi'a^ the 
prepared root of which, known as ‘vegetable 
mercury^, is used in medicine. 
s866 in 7 'reas. Bot. i 83 g in Sj’d. Sae. Lex. 
iKEanace, obs. form of Menace sb. and v. 
3 yEanachanit©, obs. var. Menaccanite Min. 
TVTfl.-nanby, obs. form of Manichee. 
lUCanacle (mse'nak’i), jA Forms : 4niatiykil, 
manykle, 4-5 manycle, 4-7 manicle, 5 mana- 
kelle, 6 manakle, mannicle, Sc. mannakill, 7 
manucle, 4— manacle. [MF. tnanich^ a. OF, 
manicle handcuff (also, as in mod.F., gauntlet, 
handguard),ad.L.;//a;«V?/Arlittle hand (also, handle 
of a plough, in med.L. gauntlet), dim, of inanus 
hand. The late forms have the ending assimilated 
to that of words like spectacle.^ oracle, miracle^ 

1 . A fetter for the hand ; usually pi. 
rt 1340 Hampole Psalter cxXvx.. 8 For to bynde..he nobils 
of haim in manykils of yrj'n, n 1400 Pisitll ofS7:snn 1^6 
While domus men were dempt kis dede to dare Marred in 
Manicles ^at made wer newe. 1513 Douglas jFneis 11. iii. 
147 And, first of all, the mannafeiUis and hard baiidis 
Chargit he lows of this ilk mannis handis. 1590 Webce 
Trav. (Arb.) 20 Our handes fastned with a puyre of man- 
acles. 1607 Shaks. Cor. I. ix, 57 Wee’le put you (Like one 
that meanes his proper harme) in hfanacles, Then reason 
safely with you. 1734 tr. Pollin' s Ane. Hist. (1827) 1. 362 
Twenty thousand pair of manacles were found. 1838 L\T~roN 
Leila 11. vii. Four soldiers.. bearing with them one whose 
manacles proclaimed him a prisoner, 1897 A. Balfour By 
Stroke 0/ Sivord xii. 43/2 The men . . fastened my wrists 
together with manacles. 


H b. pi. in wider sense : Fetters, shackles. 

1838 Prescott Ferd. .5* Is. 1. xi. (1842) I. 459 Their limbs 
loaded with heavy manacles. 

c. Jig. Chieily pi., bonds, restraints. 

1587 Golding De Mornay xvii. 271 That [the body] which 
was given it [the soul] for an instrument, is become Man- 
icles and Stocks. 1603 Shaks. Meas./or M. n. iv. 93 The 
Manacles Of the all-buildlng-Law, i6xx — Cyntb. i. i. 122 
For ray sake weare this (fc. a bracelet]. It is a Manacle of 
Loue. x6s4 Whitlock Zooiomia 27 No Poet durst have 
fetcht his Fancy so farr, as to^ call Prayer the Manicles 
of the Almigh^, had not God himselfe., confessed ft. 1670 
Moral State Eng. 94 The Widow, .is alwaies ready to hold 
out her hand for new manacles. 16^7 Go“vt. Venice 3 They 
continued to elect a Prince, but with such manacles and 
restrictions, that they left him .scarce any thing but tlie 
Title. 1852 M. Arnold Morality, I [Nature] knew not 
yet the gauge of time, Nor wore the manacles of space. 

1 2. iramf. A tether or shackle for a horse. Obs. 

WiTHALS Did. 38 b/s The m.anakle for a horse 
nose, f estomh. 1607 Topsell Fnur-/. Beasts 304 Bind with 
a manicle hts [the horse’s] fore-legge to the hinder-leg on the 
contrary side. Ibid. 321 There is a kind of -Manicle for the 
pasternes of Horbses. 

Manacle (mte-nak’l), V. Also 4 mankle, 5 
manyole, 6 manakyll, mannaale,6-7 manicle, 7 
manakell, manackle, S Sc. manole. [f. prec. sb.] 
L trans. To fetter or confine (the hands) ; to 
fetter with handcuffs. 

C1306 Smg Exec. Sirs. Fraser in Pd. Songs (Camden) 
qi 8 Y-fetered were ys legges under his horse wombe ; Bothc 
with yrn ant with stel manklcd were ys honde. 14. . Foe. 
m Wr.-Wul^er 594/39 Manicuto, to manycle. 1483 Calh. 
Angl. =27 To Manacle, manicare. 1330 Palscc. 632/0. 
1 manakyll a suspecte person to make hym to confessc 
thynges. . .And he will nat confesse it manakyll hym, for 
”7 "s gylty. IS34 Bcrners Goid. Bk. M. . 4 urei. 
Bbvnjb, Anone thou^monacleste oure handes. 1622 
Wks. (1630) It. 124/2 Thieucs 

are manacled when they are found. 1630 Wadsworth 
idgr. es Iheir masters mamcimg their hands before for 
"'^“'•rectioa. 1791 Cowper [Had 
XXI. 38 M.nnading their hands Behind them fast with their 
“T ‘' 7 id[. Hi, Porleous. . 

ordered him to be manacled. 1878 Masque Poets 27 Roman 
hands Can ne ver manaclealive 1 he daughter ofthe Piolomies. 
b. loosely. To fetter; to fasten, secure. 

1582 Stanyhurst dSneis i. (Arb.) 27 Thee cates of warf-,-. 
wyl then bee mannacled hardly tVitl, steell hunch ch.ayne 

,R “wR • tfiy Bears 

to death, And manacle the Berard m their Chaines x6io — 
Temp. i. n. 461 He manacle thy necke and feeie together. 

2 . Jig. (Ve^ common in the T7tli c.) 

1577 F. de L'isle's Le^endarie Pref. A iv b, I. .being sur- 
prised, and as it were mamcled with an ineuiiable let 
x6xo Donne Pseudo-martyr 322 It seemes that the Pone 
..when he would fetter .and manade them [sc. Princes] 
in perplexities . . is content to send his Breues. 1625 
Carpenter Geo^. Del. n. vii. (1635) 106 What should 
hinder the Red Sea to ouerflow all Egypt — vnlesse it were 
manicled with the Creatours power? 1649 Lovelace Poems 
(1S64) 99 Griefe too can manakell the minde. i65o Milton 
Free Commw. Wks. 1851 V. 440 A number of new Injunc- 
tions to manacle the native Liberty of Mankind. 1721 
Ramsay Scribblers Lashed 88 An ancle Or foot is seen, might 
monarchs mancle. 1858 Bright Sp., Reform 21 Dec. (1876) 
307 Men who seem to be manacled by the triumph of 1832. 
Hence Ma*iiacled ppl. a., Ma’nacling vbl. sb. 
1563-87 Foxe a, ff M. (1596) 936/2 He remained so long 
.manicled ih.at his haire was folded togither, 1586 A. Day 


Eng, Secretary 1. (1625) 138 His manacled and benummed 
olde joynls. 1650 Vind. llatnvtoid's Addr. The infinite 
goodnesse of God.. is a mantcling, or restraining his Omni- 
potence. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain r. 535 At the corner are 
figures of manacled Indians. x86x Sat. Rev. 23 Nov. 523 
A packed Assembly, reported by a manacled press. 
TVTnnfl.fty, obs. form of MAlfAtTEE. 

Manage (in3e*ned.:5),j^. Forms: a. 6-7 raan- 
nage, 7 inati(n)adge, 6- manage. Also (in 
senses 1-3) Manage, 7 mennage, 6- me- 
nage, (9 erron. manage), [ad. It. maneggio 
(perh. through the F. manege, now but Fr. 
lexicographers have not found the word earlier 
than in Cotgr. 1611), vbl. sb. f. maneg^iare \ see 
Manage z». The earliest Eng. examples show as- 
similation of the ending to the frequent suffix -age ; 
but in senses 1-5 the Fr. spelling was introduced 
in the i7tU c., and is now usual: see Manage. 
The /3 forms prob. arose from a confusion, on the 
part of Eng. writers, of this word with F. menage 
act of leading, f. mener to lead ; there is also some 
evidence of confusion with F. minage household : 
see Menage.] 

1 . The training, handling, and directing of a horse 
in its paces ; a training to good paces. The 
manage \ the art of training and managing horses. 
Obs. exc. arch. (Now usually Manage.) 

a. a 15S6 Sidney ylx/n ff StellaStdnn.* I on my horse'. He 
..now hatli made me to his hand so right, That in the 
ilanage my selfe takes delight 1556 Shaks, 1 Hen. IV, 11, 
iii. 52 Speake learmes of manage to thy bounding Steed. 
x6ia T'lvo Noble K. v. iv, The hot horse. . Forgets schoole 
dooing, being therein traind And of kind mannadge. 1667 
Duchess Newcastle Life Dk.of N. u886) n. 99 His chief 
pastime and divertisement consisted in the manage of the 
two afore-mentioned horses. 1715-20 Pore Iliad xv. 823 
A horseman. .(SKiH’d in the manage of the bounding steed). 
1864 Loud. Re^'. 28 May, It is the menage, the education 
of the animal, that gives him half his value. 1876 Dowden 
Poems 67, I know the careless grace My Perseus wears in 
manage of the steed. 

1760-72 H. Hrooke Fool of Qual. (1809) IV. 137 [He] 
rode out with him, and taught him the menage. 1B33 J, 
Holland Manuf Metal \l. 3x3 What in the language of 
the minage is called the line of the banquet, 
b. iransj. t^txAfig. 

<t. x^g6DRKyronLegeu<lsi\\. 507 And p«tMe forth upon my 
full Careere, On places slipperic, and my manage ill. x6o8 
Shaks. Per. iv. vt, 6^ My Lord, shces not pac’ste yet, you 
must take some patnes to worke her to your mann.age. 
2691 J, Wilson Belpkegor 1. iii, Do but bring him to the 
right manage at first ; humour him in every thing,, .and the 
re>t follows. X739\Varburtom Comm. Pope's Lss. Matt in 
Hist. JVks. Learned 1. 92 Til! the Horse and the Ox come 
to know why they undergo such different Manage and For- 
tunes in the Hand of Man. 1755 Young Centaur v. 227 
Beasts of so gross a class as they [certain persons mentioned) 
choose to rank with, scarce desert’e to be brought to the 
^lanage. 

issw Spenser F. Q. m, xH. 22 The winged god him selfe 
Came riding on a Lion ravenous, Taught to obay the menage 
of th.y Elfe. X742 VoUNOiV/. T/t, if. 491 Rude thought runs 
wild in contemplation's field; Converse, the menage, breaks 
it to the bit Of due restraint, 1902 F. E. Schelunc Eng, 
Chron. Play 240 The great horse of the Spenserian allegory 
had a pace beyond Ins (fc. Dekker’sJ menage. 

2 . The action and paces to which a horse is trained 
in the riding-school; any of the separate move- 
ments or evolutions characteristic of a horse so 
trained ; spec, a short gallop at full speed, Obs. 
exc. arch. 

*377-87 Holinsiied Chron. HI. 1033/2 They were better 
practiced to fetch in booties, than to make their manage 
or careire, 1589 Pasquills Counterc. Aiij, It should seeme 
by the manage.s my beast made, that hee knewe his Maister 
had a specially peece of seruice in handc. 1589 Pat. 
quills Ret. C ijh, Howe souldier-like hee made an ende 
of bis manage with a double rest. j6oo Shaks. A, V. L. i. 
i. 13 His horses, .are taught their mannage. x6ix Cotgr., 
Air, ..in horsemanship, a doing, or stirring manage, or 
manage raised aboue ground, a demy air, a certaine 
curuet, or manage, wherein the halfe of a horse is in the 
aire, the other ontheground. Ibid., Piur/ni/v,.. the manage 
for combat, or souldiors manaue. 2614 Markham Cheap 
Hush, I. ii. (1668) 26 Manage with rest, and manage without 
rest, manage with single turns, and manage with double 
turns, 1659 Dk, Newcastle Let. in Life {1B86) 361 One 
of my horses of manage which will be the quietest, .he or 
any man can have. 17^ Baretti youm. fr. Land, to 
Genoa (ed. 3) 1 . 175 By bellem there is a noble structure. . 
where the King’s horse.sare educated for the manage. 1805 
Wordsw. Prelude x. 78 The horse is taught his manage. 

1617 Bp. Hall Quo Vadisf § 13 The horse is a noble 
creature... I'here is a double kinde of menage.. — one for 
seruice, iheother for pleasure. X645EVELYN Diary 3 Feb, 
One of his sons riding the menage with that address, .ns 1 
had never seen any thing approach it, X770 Lanchorne 
Plutarch (1879) II. 640/1 She trained her youth as the colt 
is trained to the menage. 

3 . An enclosed space for the training of saddle- 
horses and for the practice of horsemanship ; a 
riding-school. 

1655 Hist. Philos, in. (1701) 103/1 How many 

courses will the manage hold ? x6^ Evelyn Diary 18 Dec,, 
To see the young gallants do their exercise, Mr. Faubert 
having newly rail'd in a manage. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour 
Germany II. 432 The bishop has built a manage or riding 
^u<5e, \8\\Kdxv. EarlClarendotls Reltg. ^ Policy Advi,, 
Henry Viscount Combury.. by a codicil to his will, dated 
Aug. 10. 1751. left divers MSS. of his great grandfather 
Edward Earl of Clarendon, .with a direction that the money 
to arise from the. .publication. .should be employed ‘as a 


beginning of a Fund for supporting a Manage or Academy 
for riding.. in Oxford. 

aitrib. 1848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. i. i. 192 They are 
waiting For you in the manage-school, to give your judg- 
ment On that new Norman mare. 

fi. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. i. 7 He diligently applied him- 
self to the best Exercises, as frequenting the Academies, 
Fencing, the Menage, &c. 

4 . The skilful handling oj (a weapon, etc.), 
a. c 161X Chapman Iliad 11. 460 For the manage of hislance 
he generall praise did winne. 1633 Ford Broken H. iv. iii, 
'Jjie sonne of Venus hath bequeath'd his quiuerTo Ithocles 
hi.s manage, . X687 Land. Gaz. No. The Satisfaction 

of seeing what. .Address he had in the manage of his Horse 
and Arms. 1720 Miis. Manley Penver of Love vi. (1741) 
332 To learn his Exercises, .and the Manage of the Sword. 

1670 Moral State Eng. 145 Each striving to go beyond 
the other. .in the dextrous, .menage of his Weapon. 

The action or manner of managing; manage- 
ment; conduct (of affairs) ; administration, direc- 
tion, control. Obs. 

0. 1581 Savile Tacitus' Hist. iv. v. (1612) 143 Mutianus.. 
drewe the whole manage of afTaii es into his owne handes. 
1592 YisnSol. ff Pers. 111. i. 119 Wilt thou be our Lieutenant 
there, And further vs in manage of these wars ? 1596 Shaks. 
Merck. V. in. iv. 25 Lorenso I commit into your hands, 
'The husbandry and mannage of my house. i6iz Bacon Ajx., 
Youth ff Age (.Arb.) 258 Young men in the conduct and 
mannage of Actions, embrace more then they can hold. 1617 
Hales Serm. 17 The greatnesse of the businesse, the manage 
of which they vnderiake. 1642 — Gold. Rem., Tract on 
Schism (1675) 3 Howsoever^ in the common manage, Here- 
sie and Schisme are but ridiculous lerms.^ 3665 Manley 
Grotius' Loto C. IVarres 667 That they might, .consult of 
the further manage of the War. 1683 Kesnett tr. Erasm. 
on FollyXi^og) 104 St. Peter had the key.s given tohim,and 
that by our Saviour himself, who had never entrusted him, 
except he had known him capable of their manage and cus- 
tody. 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. 1. 117091 48 The Manage 
of his Employment is not prescribed by the Rector. 1756 
Toldervv Hist, z Orphans I. gs His opinion was not more 
against her humour, than his manage of it was to her mind. 

x66s Walton Life Hooker-yg^. Elizabeth] having ex- 
perimented his wisdom, .in the menage of her affairs.. she 
made him archbishop of Canterbury. Ibid. 83 Revenge is 
so pleasing, that man is hardly persuaded to submit the 
menage of it to the., wisdom of his Creator. 1673 Drvdeh 
Marr.a la Mode 1. 1, For the mennage of a Family, 1 know 
it belter than any Lady in Sicily, a 1683 Oldham Poet. 
JVks. (1686) 103 Fools. .Who. .justly forfeit all that praise.. 
Which we by our wise menage from a sin can raise. 1710, 
J. Palmer Prov. 7 Among all tbe errors.. in our menage, 
nothing is more dangerous than entring into bonds, 
fb. Power ol management. Obs. 

1630 N. N. tr. Du Bosq's Compl. IVoman i. The spirits 
which are without manage, in their enterprises, are also 
without courage in their afflictions. 

t c. An administrative duty or office. Obs, 
x6sx Life Father Sarpi^xtqt) zx [He] gave him employ- 
ment in Congregations and other manages more frequently 
than was usual. 

1 6. Bearing, demeanour, conduct. Obs. 

1593 G. Harvf.y New Lei. 114 b, His lalke was sweet, 
Ms Order fine ; his whole menage braue. 
t7. Treatment of persons or of material. Obs.^ 
j6d8 Chapman Byrons Trag. Plays 1873 II. 283 There is 
one son of manadge for the Great, Another for inferiour. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 327 Quick-silver will not endure the Man- 
nage of the Fire, 
t8. A design. Ohs. 

1681 Sadducismusi.yolPz^ policy and menages 

of the Instruments of darkness. Ibid. 82 Our ignorance of 
the reasons and menages of Providence. 

f Ivra.Ti-age- Obs. [f. Man -I- Age ^/l] The 
age at which one becomes a man ; one's majority. 

16x1 W. Sclater AVy(i629) 172 Of youth they say, it must 
haue his swinge : when manage comes, mariage will bring 
staiednesse. a 1653 CovchiComm. Heb. i. 10 In his Infancy. 
..In his Manage... After his Resurrection... In the time 
of his Ascention. 1674 J. B[rian] Harv.'Honte Ii. 7 In 
Childhood, Youth, and l^Ian-age. 

Ihiauage (mcemedg), Forms : a. 6 manego, 
jnannadgd, 6-7 mannage, 6- manage. /S. 6-S 
menage. [Recorded earlier than the cognate 
Manage sb., and prob. directly ad. It. maneggiare 
to handle, esp. to manage or train (horses) = Sp. 
manejar, F. manier vulgar L. type *nianidiare, 
f. L. man-us (It., Sp. mono, F. main') hand. 
Although the etymological form manege appears in our 
earliest example, the ending was, ns in the sb., already in 
the i6th c. assimilated to the common suffix -age. The form 
menage in early examples is taken from the sb. ; but in the 
late ryth and early r8th c. it was chiefly used where the 
sense closely approaches that of the F. menager to use care- 
fully, to husband, spare, f. menage household, 'i'liis Fr. vb. 
certainly influenced the sense-development of the Eng. word ; 
indeed, in the writings of Dryden and his contemporaries, 
there are frequent instances of manage (as well as of menage) 
which can only be regarded as conscious gallicisms.) 

1 . trails. To handle, train, or direct (a horse) in 
his paces; to put through the exercises of the 
manege. Now merged in the wider senses 2 and 7. 

a. 1561 T. Hoby XuSastiglione's Courtyer i. (1577) D vb. 
It is the peculiar prayse of ^•s Italians.. to manege wyth 
reason, especially rough horses. 1586 B. Young Giiazzo's 
Civ. Conv. IV. 226 Behold how..Lorde Frederike..rtd on his 
horse. .sometimes with curuettes. .did so manage him, that 
it was a meruailous. .spectacle to the beholders. 1632 J. 
Hayward tr. BiondVs Eromena 6 Having a while gently 
mannaged him [the horse] without finding him anyway dis- 
obedient. 164s G. Daniel Poems'Ii\Ls II. 25 How shall we 
Spend the Day? Manage the lustie Steed? Or see the 
Eager Hounds pursue the pray? 3754 Berencer tr. Dour- 
gelat'sHist.Horsem.[x77x)\.xtgT'\\ty[i\\f:'hoxsts\ all having 
been carefully handled, dressed, or managed as we call it. 



MANAGE. 


MANAGEABLENESS. 


p. rggo Spesshr F. Q. r. vii. 37 A goodly person, and 
could menage faire His stubborne steed u-ith curbed canon 
bitt. 1683 i', Hov Agctthacics 8 An Hard*mouth'd lieast, 
for slacken’d Raines unfitt, And must be menag’d with the 
Spur and Bitt. 

b. ztifr. Of a horse ; To perform the exercises 
of the manege. Also in narrower sense, to run a 
‘ manage’ (see hlANAGE sl>. i). Oi/s. 

159X SvLvnsTr.R /?« Farias i. v. 348 A large and mighty- 
limbed Steed Can never manage half so readily As Spanish 
Jennet. 1607 Markham Caval. 1. (16x7) 16 Being able to 
passe a short caixiere, to manage, beat a coruet and such 
like, 1614 — Cheap Hnsb. i.ii. (1668) 25 You shall then teach 
him to manage which is the only posture for the use of the 
Sword on Horseback. 16x4 Sylvcstcr Bethuliais Rescue 
I. 41 The Horse Which standing still too-long. .Forgets to 
manage. 1650 Earl Mon'm. tr. Senattlfs Man become 
Guilty 271 He [man^ taught the horse to manage, and forced 
the noblest of creatures to endure the bit and spur. 1719 
D'Urfey Pills IV. 10 [A horse speaks.) I could both Man- 
age, Stop and Turn. 

2. irans. To handle, wield, make use of (a weapon, 
tool, implement, etc.). Often in phr. f to manage 
anns~\.o fight. Now only, to regulate one’s use 
of (a weapon, instrument, etc.) with greater or less 
success, to make(it)serve one’s purpose(well or ill). 

a. ci586C’tess PEMBROKEP^.cxuv.i, Prais’d bee the Lord 
of might, . . By whom my hands doe fight, My fingers manage 
armes. xsSS Marlowe ist Pt.^ PaviburL iit. i, But if.. He 
be so mad to manage Armes with me. Then stay thou with 
him. X59X Shaks. 'Pwo Gent. iii. i. 247 Hope is a louers 
staffe, walke hence with that And manage it, against de- 
spairing thoughts. 1592 — Rom. 4- yuL 1. i. 76 Put vp thy 
Sword, Or manage it to part these men with me. 1603 
Knolles 7'urhsii62i) 1191 These soIdiors..mannag- 
ing their armes, whilest others hanged theirs by the wals. 
1656 Earl Monm, tr. Boccalini's Advis./r. Parnass. jlniv. 
(1674) 153 {They! consume themselves in continual man- 
aging their Pen. 1659 Pearson C7‘eed (1839) 450 The scrip- 
tures to prove these attributes, .are so many, that to manage 
them against the exceptions of the adversaries, would take 
up too much room. 1673 Moxow Mech, Exerc. 73 This way 
of handling may seem a preposterous posture to mannage 
an Iron Tool in. *706 E. ^yARD Wooden World Diss. 
(1708) 104 He trusts most to his Head,.. and does manage 
it with as much Skill and Force, as any Bull or Ram. 1872 
Temnvsok Gareth Eyuette 1316 But Lancelot on him 
urged.. How best to manage horse, lance, sword and sliield. 
1894 PfAvySiud, Gt. Musicians.Schubcrt-z^j, The German . . 
however much he manages his language can never make it 
as purely beautiful in sound as an Italian, 
j5. T590 Si'ENSER F, Q. II. ix. 27 A comely personage, That 
in his hand a white rod menaged. 1670 Covel Diary 
(Hakluyt Soc.) 2x8, 1.. understand that these [stone balls]. . 
have been in like manner menaged,. .as particularly one of 
them over Adrianople gate.. was menaged just before Ma- 
homet 3d who.. rewarded the man welt. 

fb. intr. To operate, manoeuvre 'ivith. Obs. 

XS9X Greene Cmny Catch. 11. Pref. 2 Though I can- 
not as be mannadge with my courtlax. 

c. trans. To ‘handle’, work (a ship or boat). 
t6ao Hakluyt Voy. III. 525 Our men.. died continually, 
and.. we were scantly able to mana§:e [1589 manure] our 
sfiippe. tSoi ^TVMTtSports 4- Past. rr. iL StThe success of the 
champion depended upon the skilfulness of those who man- 
aged the boat. x8*3 T.C. H igh-toays 4* By<iiays 

(ed. 2) 1. 9 One solitary barge, managed by a single boatman, 
was working its way against the current. 

3. To condvict or carry on (a war, a business, an 
undertaking, an operation). Now with more pre- 
cise notion : To carry on successfully or the con- 
trary; to control the course of (affairs) by one’s 
own action. 

a. 1579 Fenton (1618) 309 With great danger we 

managed warre manyyeares against the most cruell Tyrant 
of the Turkes. x6oo Fairfax Tasso i. li. 20 But let vs 
menage war with blowes, like knights. x6ii ohaks. Wint. 
T. IV. ii. 17 Thou hauing made me Businesses, (which 
none (without thee) can sufficiently manage). 1665 Glan- 
ViUh Scepsis Set. iv. 19 As unconceivable, .as that a blind 
man should manage a game at Che^s, or hlarsh-al an Army, 
<71667 CoWLEV Mrs. K. Philips ili, The Trade of Glory 
manag’d by the Pen.. Does bring in but small Profit to us 
Men. 1678 Wanley Wond. Lit. World v. ii. § 50. 471/1 
Theodora, .after the death of Constantine, managed for two 
years the affairs of the Empire, /bid. §-84. 472/2 He him- 
self was a Prince unactive, managing the Ware by his prin- 
cipal Bassa’s. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton vi. (1840) 97 
Our surgeon was very skilful in managing their cure. 1798 
Jane Austen Lett. <i88() I. 173 Mary does not manage 
matters in such a xvay as to make me want to lay in myself. 
181S Lady Morgan Auiobio^. (1859) 60 So you see, my dear 
Olivia, they manage these things better in France. 1841 
Macaulav AVr., IParren Hastings (The Trial), When Par- 
liament met in the following winter, the Commons proceeded 
to elect a committee for managing the impeachment. i86r 
M, Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 47 By a committee of nine. .all 
the affairs of the little world were managed. 

P. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxvii. § r. 227 Who .should 
glue them their commission but he whose most Inward af- 
faires they menage? Ibid, l.vxxi. § 4. 259 They are able to 
dispose and menage their owne affaires. 

f b. To fulfil the duties of (an office). Obs. 

a 1627 HAV^VARD Four Y. Elis. (Camden) 54 About 140 
passed under the sword and amonge them 12 of name, either 
for nobilitie of birth and state, or for honorable places they 
mannaTed in the armie, 

c. To work out (in literary treatment). 

1697 pRYDEN Dcd. jEneis Ess. (Ker) H. 162, I was loath 
to be informed . . how a tragedy should be contrived and 
managed, in better verse.. than 1 could teach others. 7714 
PorE Rape Lock Ep. Ded., The character of Belinda, as it 
IS rm\v manag’d, resembles you in nothing but in Beauty. 
X770 ^IiCKLE Diss. Lnsiad (1778) p. ccxviii, If the man of 
taste.. win be pleased to mark how the genius of a Virgil 
has managed a war after a Homer, 


105 

d. absot. To conduct affairs. Also, f to plot, 
scheme, intrigue. 

1603 Holland PluiarcJCs Mor. 229 He that enterteineth 
many friends, must of neccssiue be conformable to them all : 
namely, .with ambitious dtizens, lo sue and manage for 
offices [etc.). 1693 Bryden yimeneWsSat. x. 537 Intrust thy 
P'orlune to the Pow’rsabove.^ Leave them to manage for thee, 
and logrant What thei^unerring^yisdomsees thee want. X791 
3 \Irs. Kadcliffe Rom. Forest If I had not managed 
very cleverly, they xvould have found me out. i85o-i Flo, 
Nightingale 30 It is as impossible in a book to 

teach a person in charge of sick how to manage, as it is to 
teach her howto nurse. 1864 Tennyson <7r/r«^/w//rcrii. 
Her father. .Hadn’t a head to manage, and drank himself 
into his grave. 

e. ?‘«M(quasi-/rwj.) Toadmitofbeingmanaged. 

1625 B. JoNSON Staple of News iv, i, Is’t a Cleare businesse ? 

will it mannage well ? hly name must not be vs’d else. 

4. trans. To control and direct the affairs of 
(a household, institution, state, etc.) ; to take charge 
of, attend to (cattle, etc.), 

a, 2609 Sir T. Smith's Commw. Eng. i. x.xiv. 34 To speake 
of the Commonwealth, or policy of England it is gouerned, 
administered, and mannaged \edd. 1583, 1584, 1589, 1594 
manured) by three sorts of persons. 1709 in Pteton L'fool 
hluitic. Rec. (r886> II. 75 'IVu-vtees for nianageing and takeing 
care of the said charitj’.scboole. 1857 Ruskw/V/. Econ. Art 
15 If the household were rightly managed. 1865 Dickens 
j\fttt. Fr. I. viit, There are no est.ates to matiage. tSSr 
Jowett Thitcyd. 1. 190, I have remaiked again and again 
that a democracy cannot manage an empire. 

p. 1670 htorat State Eng. 90 You mubt bid fair for her 
[an Heiress) to those who menage her. 1703 Mausdrell 
yourn. yertts. (1732) 28 What Intervals of time they have 
..in menaging of their Flocks. 

5. To administer, regulate the use or expenditure 
of (finances, provisions, etc.). 

1649 Bp. Reynolds Hosea i. 51 M.innage every one of his 
gifts to the closingof those miserable breaches which threaten 
an inundation ofcalamitie upon us all. 1683 Brit. Spec. 78 
Besides these the Comes sacrarum largitionum, who managed 
the Emperors Finances. 1818 Jas. iMill Brit. India II. iv. 
iv- 155 The provisions, .had been managed without economy. 

abscl. 1842 S. Atkinson Chancery Pract. 270 In every 
order directing the appointment of a receiver of landed 
estate, there shall be inserted a direction that such receiver 
shall manage as well as let and set. 

6 . To deal with or treat carefully ; to use spar- 
ingly or with judgement ; to husband (one’s health, 
life, money, etc.). [Cf. F. iiUnagerI\ ? Obs. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. (16501 72 Now the same God 
that bath ordained Soveraigne powers to judge of, and pro- 
tect the life of others, hath ^iven weighty charge lo every 
man to tender and manage h»s owne. 1673 Drvde.v Afarr. 
a la Mode Prol. 24 [Shcl manages her last half-crown with 
care, And trudges to the Mall on foot for air. 1697 — 
AEneid xt. 1090 He spurs amidst the foes, Not managing 
the life he meant to lose. 1697 Coluf.r Ess. Mor. Subj. n. 

30 A. man, as he manages himself, may die old at 
thirty, and a child at fourscore. 1701 Swift Contests Nobles 
4- Comm. Wks. 1755 II, 1. 43 Yet we may manage a sickly 
constitution; and preserve a strong one. 1726 — Gulliver 
IV. vii, 1 began to.. think the Honour of my own Kind not 
worth managing. 1733-4 Berkeley Let. to Prior 17 Mar. 
Wks. 1871 IV. 2x8, 1 am obliged to manage my health, and 
I have many things to do. 

i’b. To treat (persons) with indulgence or con- 
sideration, Also absol.^ to alter one’s conduct from 
fear of giving offence. [^V.vtenager.'] Obs. 

1714 Swift Let, to Bolin^brohe 7 -'^ug., 1 do not find there 
is any intention of managing you in the least. 1727 Old- 
MixoN Clarendon 4- Whitlock Comp. 281 If the Parliament 
of England had manag’d them with the least Complacencey. 
1796 Burke Regie, Peace i. Wks. VIII. 147 He temporized; 
he managed. 

7. To control, cause to submit to one's rule 
(persons, animals, etc.). 

1594 Marlowe Be Nasiie Dido 1. i, .And full three Sommers 
likewise shall he waste In mannaging those fierce barbarian 
mindes. 1657 Jkr. Taylor Friendship (ed. 2) X94 Our 
absolution does but.. comfort and instruct your Conscience, 
direct and manage it. 1694 Addison St. Cecilias Day^ 
Mustek. .With unexpected eloquence can move And manage 
all the Man with secret art. *834 Macaulay Ess.^ Pitt 
(1887) 317 What probability was there that a mere drudge 
would be able to manage a large and stormy assembly ? 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits^ Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 32 His 
attachment to the horse arises from the courage and address 
required to manage it. x866G. Macdonald Wk/i. 0 . Neighb. 
ix. (1878) 166 My mother, .was the only one that ever could I 
manage him. 

8 . To bring(a person)to consent to one’s wishes by 
artifice, fl.Tttery, or judicious suggestion of motives. 

a. 170677 Fakqvhar Beaux Strat. ir. i, Londort, dear 
London is the Place for managing and breaking a Hus- 
band. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 444 ^4 The Art of manag- 
ing Mankind, is only to make them stare a little. 1777 A. 
Ha.milton Wks. (1886) VII, 483 He managed them with a 
good deal of address,and sent tbemawayperfectly satisfied. 
1826 Disraeli Yiv. Grey lu. i. Managing" mankind, by 
studying their tempers and humouring their weaknesses. 
1840 Lytton Money v. iii, I have managed tvsn Sharp. 
1849 Macaulay N/st. Eng. vii. II. 223 The chief agent who 
was emplo)’ed by the government to manage the Presby- 
terians was Vincent Alsop. 1866 Geo. Eliot .F./fz*//(386S) 

24 Managing one's husband is some pleasure. 

p. 1673 Walker Btiuc. (16S3I 92 He embraceth the lies 
and flaiteries of such as thereby gain and menage liim. 
f b. Const, to with inf., toxoards. Obs. 

a. avjxfi Burnet < 7 «»« Time (1724) I. 580 He.. was so 
frighted, that he was ea.sily managed lo pretend to discover 
any thing that svas suggested to him. 

B. 1692 R- L’Estrange yosephus, Aniiq. vn. x. (1733) *87 
With certain Hints how they were to menage the Heads of 
the Tribe of Judah towards bb Restauraiion. 


9. To operate upon, manipulate for a purpose 
(t const, to with inf.) ; to till (land). 

Fuller Ch. Hist. j. j. § iz. 6 As much as one plow 
c-an handsomely manage. 1726 Pope Odyss. .xxiv. 303 Who 
then thy master, say? and whose the land So dress'd and 
manag’d by thy skilful hand? 1765 A. Dickson Treat. 
Agric, (ed. 2)49 It may be increased by managing the soil in 
.such a manner, as to enable it lo attract this food in greater 
plenty. 

b. To adulterate, sophisticate; to ‘doctor'. 

1820 Blackw. Atag.'^X. 549 The art of managing or, ac- 
cording to the familiar phrase, doctoring wines. 

*1*10. a. To convey by mechanism or contriv- 
ance. b. Nant. To manage out: to equip and 
send out (a boat). Cf. to man out. Obs. 

a, 1650^ Fuller Pisgah 423 How can v/e conceive that 
these solid stones.. were managed hither., over a inoun- 
tainous Country? 

b. 1638 J. Underhill Ne^vsfr. Arner. in 3 Atass. Hist. 
Coll. (1837) VI. 18 He had managed out a pinnace. 

11. To bring to pdss by contrivance; hence, to 
succeed in accomplishing. Also, with inf. as obj. (or 
ellipsis of this) ; often ironicall)', to be so unskilful 
or unlucky as to do something (cf. Contrive v. 6 ). 

1722 De Foe Relig, Coitrish. i. i. (1840) 29 What, .'^ays he, 
child, is to be done in the affair while I am gone?. .1 know 
not how it will be managed, but 1 believe she will see him 
no more. 1838 Macready Diary 3 Aug. Remin. (1875) II. 
J17, 1 find I man.aged to Iose..;^2,5C3a 1854 DxofEXs II ard 
T, IL vii. She is sharp enough ; she could manage to coax 
it out of him, if she chose. 1879 McCarthy Oivn Times II. 
xxix. 400 His plays are among the very few modern pro- 
ductions which manage to keep the starve. 1883 Stevenson 
Treas. Isl. in. xiv. (1886) 1x2 My. .obvious duty was to 
draiv as close as I could manage. 1895 Bookman Oct. 
33/r After gaining any diplomatic success he managed to 
neutralise tiie effects of it by some act of fatuous folly. 

b. absol. To succeed (under disadvantages) in 
accomplishing one’s task; to ‘make shift’, con- 
trive to get on with what is hardly adequate. coUoq. 

Speaker July 107 It ‘The pre'^s of work fairly be- 
wilders me’, he writes., but he managed almost without a 
hitch. Alod. 1 think I might manage with another yard of 
material. 

12. With tan or be abU‘. to cope with the diffi- 
culties of; to succeed in using, dealing with, etc.; 
lo ‘ tackle *, 

[1655 : see 9.] 1825 Lamb Elia Ser. w.Superann. ATcui^ It 
seemed to me that I had more lime on my hand** than I could 
ever manage. 1903 Blackwoods Mag. Dec. 805/1 [I can) 
occasionally manage places which are too much for the 
average snipe-shooter. 

Manage, variant of Menage Obs. 
Manageability (msened 3 abi'liti). [f. next : 
see -ITY.J The quality or condition of being 
manageable ; manageableness. 

xSsy^BucKLE Civiliz. 1. ii. gS We have to look.. at what 
maybe called the manageability of Nature. 187J1 W. H. 
White in Cassells Techn. Ednc. IV. 348/2 The limit will be 
determined by considerations of manageability. 

Manageable (mtemedgab*!), a. Also 7 man- 
nageable, maneggiable. '[f. Manage z>.-}-ablE, 
Cf. Mantabee.] That can be managed ; amenable 
to control or guidance, tractable; admitting of 
being wielded, manipulated, or administered, work- 
able; capable of being accomplished by contri- 


vance. 

1598 Florid, ATaneggiiuole, manageable, that may be 
liandled. 1603 Flouio tr. Montaigne ii. xii. 280 To them 
[beasts) as their proper share we leave the essentiall, the man- 
eagabletx632 manageable: F.»«rt«/nW«],and palpable goods, 
as peace, rest,.. and health. x6i8 Bolton tr. Florus (1636) 73 
Italy was now brought under, and made mannageable. 1625 
Bacon Ess,^ Viciss. Things (Arb.) 576 The Conditions of 
SVeapons. . are. .That the Carriage maybe Light and Manage- 
able; andthelike. ik'ifi'Ei.'DKCxoe.^tt.Machiaver s Disc.Livy 
I. 32 If thou wouldst make a numerous and warlike people 
. . thou mak’st them of such a temper, that they shall never 
be inaneggiable at thy will. 1662 J. Davies ir. Oleartus' 
Yoy. Ambass. 253 The Chariot was drawn by two white 
Oxen, which.. were as swift and manageable as our horses. 
a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Atari, iv. vi. 346 The first Con- 
siitmion and Order of things is not in Reason or Nature 
manageable by such a Law. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 479 
f 5 They who learn to keep a good Seat on horseback, 
mount the least managable they can get. 1740 J. Clarkf. 
Ednc, Youth (ed. 3) 201 When the Number of Boys in a 
Class, arises above half a Dozen, . . they become le5.s m.anage- 
able. 1748 AnsorCs Yoy. n. x. 241 It is one convenience of 
their Jars that they are much more manageable than casks. 
1798 Hull Advertiser 4 Aug. 2/4 A gunboat, .being very 
manageable in a strong tideway. 1856 Mbs. 

Aur. Leigh i. 370 A meek and manageable child. x8(» 
Odlinc Anim. Chem. 14 Only a few of these meiallic 
chlorides can be vaporised at manageable teniperaturcs. 
1884 MancluExam.gJune a/i The right of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer compulsorily to pay off two. .class 


Three per Clent. stocks in manageable amounts. 

HTanageaTjleneSS (ma;-ned3ab’lne3). 

+ -KESS .1 The attribute of being manageable. 
1661 Boyle PfysiW. Ess. (1669) 104 and 

. . may . . be imputed to the greater or toss , 
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II. 78 The OY,thf horse a„d th' =neep^._»- 

manageabkness giten them fo 1 ^^^nage-Ybleness of 
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MANAGEABLY. 


MANAGERIAL, 


receptivity and the nianageableness of the child are at their 
maximum within the first fifteen minutes cf school liours. 
•jVTg.Ti n.gpa.’bly fmre'ned ^abli') ■ ativ. [f. Manage- 
able + -LY -.] In a manageable manner. 

1830 Herschel Siud. Nai. Phil. 63 In the expansive force 
of gases, liberated slowly and manageably from^ chemical 
mixtures, we have a host of., powerful energies. 1890 
Universal Rev. Sept. 159 The amount of really effective 
power svhich they can manageably wield at need. 

Managed (mtenedsd), ppl. a. Also 7 mau- 
naged, msnaged, 9 (in sense i) inaneged. [f. 
Manage v. + -ed i.j 

1, Trained to tlie manege, arch. 

1591 Grecne Maidens Drcame xxi, Men might his stable 
full of coursers see, Trotters whose ni.anag’d looks would 
som afright. 1644 Kvelyn Diayy 27 Feb,, The Tennis 
Court, and Cavalerizro for the menag’d liorses, are also 
observable. 1687 Scdley Rcllaviira. v. Wks. 1723 II. 163 
He.. rides three manag’d Horses every Morning. 172a 
Lend. Gaz, No. 6087/4 A bright dun rrianag’d Stone Horse 
..has been standing at John Hambrow’s. 1773 Johnson in 
Boswell zj, Sept., A Frenchman goes out upon a managed 
horse, and capers in the field. x8i6 Scott Old Mori, .xvi, 
Ivlakingbis managed hor.se keep lime by bounds and curvets 
to the tune which he vhistled. 1835 Beckford Recoil. 148 
Bestriding a maneged horse. 

2. Controlled, conducted, administered. Chiefly 
^vith advs., as ivelU^ ill-vtanagcd. 

r6xi CoTCR,, Afnesna^lf Managed, gouerned, ordered, 
settled, as a household. 
fS. Falsified, ' cooked \ Oh. 

1810 S/’orlin^ Ma^. XXXVI. 279 Tlie mysterious and 
confused kind of evidence given by this paymaster and the 
production of those managed papers, 

4. Of demeanour, e.xpressions, etc. : Nicely re- 
strained, measured. Now rare. 

In Burke's use = F. mlna^l. 

1770 Burke Pres. Discont. "Wks. 1842 I. 129 Throughout 
it was a satire, though in terms managed and decent enough, 
on the politicks of the former reign. 1771 — Con‘. (1844) I. 
291 A behaviour, rather too reserved and managed for the 
purposes of opposition. 1819 Crabdc T, 0/ Hall x, Well I 
can call to mind the managed air. .That in a dubious balance 
held the mind. 1898 Aeetdettry 8 Oct. 23/1 A man of tireless 
energy, of managed afiections. 

Managee (mpsned^r), nouce~ivd. [f. Manage 
V. 4- -EE.] The person who is managed. 

1847 HEtrs Friends in C. Ser. 1. 1, vii, When the manager 
and the managee are both of the same mind. 

Management (mcemedsment). Also 7 man- 
nagement.menagement. [f.MANAGEs/. + -ment; 
in the 17 -iSth c. the development of meaning was 
influenced by association with the F. management, f. 
m^nager{%^t the etymological note to Manage r/.).] 
1. The action or manner of managing, in senses 
of the vb. ; the application of skill or care in the 
manipulation, use, treatment, or control (of things 
or persons), or in the conduct (of an enterprise, 
operation, etc.), fin early use sometimes xviplural. 
1598 FLORio,^lf/z«r^^/<?,.. management, business©, handling, 
negotiation. x6ox U. Johnson Ki-tgd. 4- Comnionw. (1603) 
256 Those. .expences which are daiely laide out.. for the 
mannagements of so many warres. 1603 Holland Flu., 
larch's Mar. 230 In contracts and management of State 
affaires. X657 R. Licon Barbadues (1673) 23, I had lime 
enough to improve my self, in the knowledge of the man- 
agement of a Plantation of this bulk. 1673 O. Walker 
Editc. J1677) 65 Over looked, not strictly watched unle.ss 
there is reason to suspect some ill inenagement. 1678 
Moxon Mech. Exerc, gS The Top-man observing to guide 
the Saw exactly in the line;. .and the Pit-man drawing it 
..down ; but not so low’ th.-it the upper and lower Handles 
of the Saw sink^ below both their managements. 1736 
Butler i.iii.Wks. 1874I. 52 Tranquillity, satisfaction, 
..being the natural consequences of prudent management 
of ourselves, and our affairs. 1796 Hoksley Serm. I. xi. 
(1812) 239 The holy angels are employed upon extraordinary 
occasions m the affairs of men, and the management of this 
sublunary world. 1828 Macaulay Dryden in Edinh. Rci\ 
Jan. 26 In the management of the heroic couplet Dryden 
V?/. <^q«alled. X832 Ht. Martineau Lxfe in 

IVilds V. 66, I do not see why these skins .should not make 
us caps and waisico.Tts, under Fulton’s good management. 
X834 J. Busby Fineyards France 4- Sp. 133 The same care 
has been extended to the making and subsequent manage- 
ment of their wine. x855 D. G. Mitchell Wet Days 16 
(Cent.) Management of the household, management of flocks, 
of servants, of lan<l, and of property in general. 

b. Spec. The working or cultivation (of land) ; 
hence dial, the process of manuring ; co/icr. manure. 
(See E. D. D. s.vv. Management^ Manis/wient.) 

fc. An instance of managing; an administra- 
tive act. Oh. 

x6o9 Tourneur Funerall Poenie Sir F. J^ere 34 His ways 
..and intents In private and in publique managements. 
1615 BHATHWAtT S/ra/pa^lo (tBjS) 137 7'hou Saint of Albion, 
Who had thy aunclent consecration From thy religious 
mannagements, as fane Disperst, as Turke or Christian 
planted are. a i6t8 Sylvester Maiden's Blnsh 658 His 
faithfull diligence And mature Wisdome in all managements. 
X671 Evelyn Diaiy 14 Nov., Sir Cha. \Vhecler,late Governor 
of the Leeward Islands, haring ben complain’d of for many 
indiscreete managements, it was resolved.. to advise his 
Majesty to remove him. 1676 Glanvill Ess. iv. 34 By 
inquiry into God's Works, w& discover continually, how 
little we can comprehend of his Ways and Menagemenis. 
t d. Manner of proceeding. Oh. 

X649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. (1650) 35 When some covetous 
extortioner, .buys up the whole lading of the ship, that he 
may .. sell .. at pleasure..: The true judgment of which 
action, & the degrees of the malignity of it, must he fetcht 
• .from the management of the buyer, a lyss Burnet 07 vn 
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Time (1724) I. 217 By this management of his the thing 
grew publick. 

2 . 'Fhe use of contrivance, prudence, or ingenuity 
for effecting some purpose ; often in unfavourable 
sense, irajilying deceit or ttickerj'. 

1666 Duyden Ann. Mirab. Acc. of Poem § 4, I repose 
upon your management what is dearest to me, my fame 
and reputation, xyxx in Picton Vpool Munic. Rcc, (1886) 
II,4Attcmpts have been. .made, .to vacate and sett aside 
the present charter by the management of Mr. Henry 
Richmond. 1798 Washington Let. Writ. 1893 XIV. 63 If 
there has been any management in the business, it has been 
concealed from me. 1842 Borrow Bible in Spain xlviii. 
(Pdh. Libr.) 330 ‘i'hrough the management of Antonio, 
however, I procured one of the two chc^ts. x88i Jowctt 
Thucyd. 1. 1x8 We rely not upon management or trickery, 
but upon our own hearts and hands. xB88 BRYccW///cr. 
Conwirv. II. xl. xo2 Talent for intrigue or ‘management’ 
usually counts tbr more than debating power. 

f b. A conlrivance, device ; in bad sense, a piece 
of triclcery. Obs. 

X736 N Evc Builder's Diet. Pref. 8 'The little Artifices, and 
low Alanagements, by which some Men in the Bookselling 
I'rade. .have. .discredited their Business, Anson's Voy. 
11. viii. 220 By this management we never wanted turtle for 
the . , four months, .we continued at sea. 

•[*3. A negotiation. To he in a management*. 
to be engaged in negotiations ivith. Obs. 

170S Addison Italy 456 They saj* too that he fthc Duke 
of Savoy] had greatManagementswithseveral Ecclesiasticks 
before he turn'd Hermite. rzxyis Burnet 6>;wi Time{\’jzp) 
I. 346 Yet, while he made a base complying speech in 
favour of the Court, and of the war, he was in a secret 
management with another partj*. 

4. Power of managing; administrative skill; 
also, i-taot, ingenuity. 

rrx7xs Bur.xet Own Time (1724) I. 189 He was a very 
prudent man, and bad such a management with it, that 
I never knew any Clergy-man so lmive^^ally esteemed. 
1760 Ann. Reg. 53 'I'lic argument was conducted with 
great management and address. X809 Malkin Oil Bias 
iti. iii. f 4jf you have management enough to worm your- 
self into his confidence. 

t 5. Indulgence or consideration shown towards 
a person; politic moderation in the conduct of a 
case; an instance of this. 1 = 1 *. m^nagcmenl.] Obs. 

T727 Oldmixon Clarendon Whitlock comp. 325-6 
Decency seem’d to require a Buie more Management, 
considering lie(ClarendonJwas Cromwell’s profess'd Enemy. 
<1x743 Ld, Hervey Mem. (1848) II. 257 He feared. .lest 
the King and Queen, who hated their son.. might construe 
it to be a management for their sou in Sir Robert Walpole, 
and never forgive it him. Ibid. 291 Sir Robert, .thought 
their suspicions of his having had any management or 
tenderness towards their son were most unjust. X76S li. 
Walpole Otranto iii. The herald, who with so little man- 
agement liad (iuestioned the title of Manfred. 1771 Burke 
Lett,, to C. Toivnshen i (1844) 1, 268 When J have .any ihing 
to object to persons in power,.. I use no sort of manage- 
ments towards them. X773 Ibid. 432, I suppose this design 
of Lord Temple's is one cause of his management in oppo- 
sition, in order to conciliate ibc Tories. 1790 Ibid. III. 
133 Vou certainly do not alw.ays convey to me j'our opinions 
with the greatest tenderness and management. xSxSJas. 
Mill Brit, India II. iv. lit no Suraja DowIa..was too 
ignorant and Iieadbtrong tou^e management with hisdlsHkes. 

G. collect. A governing body, c.g, a committee, 
board of directors, board of control, board of 
governors, of any institution or business. 

1739 Cibber Apol. x. 273 Drury-Lane, under a particular 
Menagement, 1847 Itluslr. Lend, Nexvs xo July 27/2 
Wherever they entered into engagements, the managements 
speak in high terms of their honourable conduct. 1864 
Morn. Star 26 May 4 These * authorised offices’ do not pro- 
fess to be ‘authorised* by the management. 1502 Eliz. L. 
Banks Newspaper Girl soi 'J’here are many necessary 
outlays which the management of the paper would not pay. 

7. iiHrib,, as (sense 1} management committee^ 
expenses, share. 

1903 ll'eslm. Gaz. 12 Oct. jo/j A member of the *^Ianage- 
ment Coiumillee of the National Liberal Club. 1901 Daily 
Chron. 14 Aug. 4/3 The leaders of the men say this is due 
to heavy ^management expenses. X900 Daily Nezvs 20 Nov. 
2/3 The existing 20a one pound ■“management shares would 
be divided into a thous.and 4s. management .shares. 

Hence Manag’eme'atal a., peitaining to the 
management. 

1885 igr/i Cent. June io6i Each manager reduces manage- 
mental expenses so far a.s lies in his power. 

Manager (moe-ned5aa). Also 7 menager. [f. 

Manage v. + -ek 

1. One who manages (something specified) ; •j'lhe 
wielder (of a weapon), f the jjcrson U'ho wages 
(a war) ; the conductor (of an afTair). Now 7'are 
in general sense: see 2 , 3 , 

1588^ Shaks. L, L. L. I. ii. 188 Adiie Valour, rust Rapier, 
bee still Drum, for j’our manager is In loue. 1590 — Mids, 
N. V. i. 35 ^yhere is our vsuall manager of mirth? What 
Reuels are in hand? 1598 Florio, a man- 

ager, a handler. 1612 Bp. Hall Imprese oP God ii. Wks. 
(1625) 452 Warre .. hath .. two directors — lustice and 
Charity; lustice, that requires both authorilie in the 
menager, and innocence in menaging. X7XX Hickes I'wo 
Treat. Christ.Priesth.iiB^’j) II.16 The priest is the common 
manager, .of sacred affairs betwixt God and the people. 

2. Chiefly with qualifying adj. ; One skilled in 
managing affairs, money, etc. 

1670 Cotton Espemon 1. 11. 60 Her Estate therefore 
requir’d both a discreet manager to husband ^ It, and 
a man well furnish'd with money, to disengage it. 1684 
Dk. York in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. Ill- 330, I must 
recommend to you both to be good managers, and to be 
sure to live wiihin what you have. 1710 Steele Tatter 


No. 248 r 6 A Man of Business in good Company, who 
gives an Account of his Abilities, .is hardly more insupport- 
able than her they call a Notable Woman, and a Manager. 
1728 Young Love Fame vi. xSi Julia’s a manager; she’s 
born for rule; And knows her wiser husband is a tool. 1738 
Pope Epil.Sal. 1,21 An artful Manager, that crept between 
His Friend and Shame, and w.ns a kind of Screen. 1806 A. 
Hunter Culina (cd. 2) 271 She is not what is called a good 
manager. xS/x C. Gibbon Lack of Gold ii, Everj-body 
owned that she was a capital manager. X884 Leeds Mercury 
30 Apr. 4/6 The government Whips,. seem incapable of 
contending with the astute managers on the other side. 

3. One whose office it is to manage a business 
establishment or a public institution. 

Chiefly in certain specific applications: One who conducts 
a theatre or other place of amusement; one employed to 
take charge of the \vorking of a bank, factory, mine, or 
Ollier mercantile or industrial establishment, or of some 

{ )ariicuJar department of such an establishment ; one who 
las charge of tlie financial arrangements and the mechanical 
production of a new.spaper, as distinguished from the matters 
which come within tlie province of the editor; a person, or 
one of a body of persons, responsible for the general woiking 
of a public institution (in recent English use chiefly of an 
elementary school). 

X70S Addison 443 The Manager opens his Since 

every Night, and distributes the Water into what Quarters 
of the Town he pleases. 1741 Kichardson Pamela II. 341, 
I think, continued he, that little Kentish Purchase wants 
a Manager. 1764 Oxf. Sausage 38 Some who of old could 
'Pastes and Fashions guirle, Controul the Manager and awe 
the Play’r, 1779 Shebidan Critic 1. 5, Mow that the 
manager has raonopoVizcd the Opera House, haven’t ive 
the signors and signoras calling here. 1809 Med. Jrnl. 
XXL 173 Your phy.sician has thought it his duty to propose 
to the [workhouse] managers, the vaccination of the whole 
number. X840 Carlyle Heroes iti. (1858) 269 This is our 
poor Warwickshire Peasant, who lose to be Manager of 
a Playhouse. XB63 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 1. vi. 77 In a joint- 
stock company, all depends upon the manager or agent. 
X870 Act 33 Cf 34 Viet. c. 75 I 3 The term ‘managers' 
includes all persons W’ho liave the management of any 
elementary school. X885 Mabel Collins /-'rv/Z/Vxt JFoman 
viil. Then wc can see the author, the manager. 

4. One of several members of either house of 
j^arliament appointed for the performance of some 
specified duty connected with the functions of the 
two houses; csp. the arranging a conference be- 
tween the two houses, and the presenting of articles 
of impeachment. 

X666-7 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 209 Wc went up 
to the Lords to manage the impeachment against Lord 
Mordaunt, Our managers observed that he sat in the 
House, 17x0 [St. Leglr] Managers Pro iff, C‘<?« (ed. 3) 
4 To Him and to Me, He and the Council seem’d to 
be the Managers for the Pretender ; and the Commons 
Managers seem’d only to be of Council for the Queen and 
the Nation. X79X Burke Afp. Whigs Wks. VI. 157 Mr. 
W'.nlpole (afierwards Sir Robert) was one of the managers on 
this occasion, 18x7 Part. Deb. 4 At the conference the 
managers for the Lords,, .communicated to those for the 
Commons the Address just agreed to. X840 Penny Cycl, 
XVII. 277/2 The conference [between Lords and Commons] 
is conducted by ‘I^Ianagers’ for both houses. Ibid, 

The managers should confine themselves to charges con- 
tained in the articles of impeachment. X841 Macaulay 
Ess,, Warren Hastings (Tiie 'Prial), The House decided 
that Francis should not be a manager.. .The managers, 
with Burke at their head, appeared in full dress.. .Nor, 
though surrounded by such men, did the youngest manager 
pass unnoticed. 1835 — Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. 124 Roches- 
ter, in the Painted Chamber, delivered to the managers , 
of the Lower House a copy of the Treaty of Limerick. X863 
H. Cox Instil. 1. ix. 152 The number of members of the 
Commons named managers of a conference is double that 
of the Lords. 11. vi. 471 For the prosecution of the 

trial managers are appointed by the House of Commons. 

5, Law. A person appointed, ordinarily by a 
court of chancery, to control, carry on and account 
for any business which may have fallen into the 
hands of the court for the benefit of creditors or 
others ; usually receiver and manager. 

1793 F. Vesey jr. Chancery Rep. I. 139 Motion for an 
order, that the manager of an estate in one of the West 
India islands should give security faithfully to manage the 
estate [etc.]. iSar Jacob Walker s Chancery Rep. 1.299 
Praying.. that in the meantime a receiver and manager 
might be appointed. 1827 F. Vesey jr. Chdneery Rep. 
(ed. 2) XIX. 146 A Motion was m.'\de..for a reference to 
the Master to appoint a IManager and Receiver. 1880 Lazo 
Rep. 14 Ch. Div. 645 This was a petition.. praying for the 
appointment by the Court of a manager of the undertaking 
of the Manchester and Milford Railway. 1880 Ibid. 655 
When you come to give proper weight to .. the ordinary 
course of the Court of Chancery in appointing a receiver as 
distinguished from a manager. 

Manageress (mte-ned^ares). [f. prcc. + -ESS.] 

A woman manager, e.g. of a theatre or hotel. 

X797 Mrs. a. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) I. 20 The 
lady manageress's benefit had been stuck up at ever)’ door 
in the parish. 1819 Scott Fani. Lett. 23 Aug. (1894) II. 52 
A play of Joanna Baillie’.s which she has sent to Mrs. Siddons 
(our manageress). 1885 Miss Braddon Wyllard's Weird 
III. St Mdlle. I)upre2..was known and welcomed with 
friendliest greeting by manageress and head waiter. 1902 
Eliz. L. Banks Newspaper Girl 105, I had given a false 
name and false address to the manageress of the laundry’. 

IVtanagerial (mKned^i.Tiil), a. [f. as prec. 

+ -(i)aI/.J Of or pertaining to, or characteristic 
of, a manager, esp. the manager of a theatre. 

1767 A. Campbell Lexiph. 145^ The latter were to be set 
off with all our inimitable Garrick’s managerial art,. .and 
judicious cast of parts. 1807 in Spirit J*uh. Jntls. XI. 370 
They’ hail .a scheme which promises them relief from man- 
agerial neglect and popular damnation. 1854 Dickens 
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Hard T. tt. j, She usually embellished with her genteel 
presence a managerial board-room over the public office. 
189s 'yiiftcs (weekly ed.) s? Sept. 778/1 To force the note of 
approbation at the close, by means of a managerial speech. 
189s Tablet 10 Aug. 230 The question of the managerial 
authority has attracted a great deal of public attention. 

Hence KCanaga'rially ad7)., in Ihe manner or 
capacity of, or in relation to, a manager. 

iSSa Daily Nczus 9 Mar. 2/3 The Croydon March hfeeting, 
which finished as well as it commenced, managerially and 
financially speaking. 1902 U^estju. Gaz. 15 Jan. 10/3 He 
W.a.s. .managerially connected witli a London theatre. 

Managerie, obs. form of AIekagebje. 
Managership (mce’ned^aijip). [f. Manager 

+ -SHlP.j 

1. The office or position of a manager. 

1883 yrnl. Educ. XVIII. 151 A local managership of a 
life insurance company. 1892 Daily A’ctw 8 Mar. 6/1 
Their chances are better than.. before the qualifications for 
manager-ships became the subject of national law. 

2. The control of a manager. 

1864 Reader 24 Dec^ 792/1 Under the most energetic and 
intelligent managership and stage-managership. 

tMa*nagery. Ohs. Also 7 -S menagery, -ie, 
(7 menagry), manadgery, mannagery, 8 man- 
(n)agry, [f. Manage sb. or v. -j- -ery; but in 
many examples influenced in sense by F. menagerie 
(t domestic administration) : see ^Ienagerie.J 

1, Domestic or agricultural administration or 
economy. 

J. Ho.ve tr . ArhUas * /// si . Sej * lN < 7 £'/nt 74 The 
Peasants therefore are very carefull . . in their . . Menagery . . 
by reason whereof.. the region is all planted with Kruite 
trees. 1677 Grew AnaU Seeds iii. § i The next step of 
Natures Managery, relates chiefly to the Growth of the 
Seed when it is sow'n. 1740 Lady Pomfbet L^//.(i8o5) II. 
2x4 The sacred cells, and all the managery Of holy nuns in 
their retreats, I see. X720 Stryph Sienvs Sut - i ’. J . r. xxvi. 
185/1 These Men that thus spake against the Managery of 
this Hospital. <21734 North /. i/e Ld . J / ee/er Gttiljord 
(1743) 133 And with all this Menagery and Provision, no 
one -could obierve any Thing more to do there, than in 
any otlier Nobleman's House, 

b. Husbanding or judicious use of resources; 
economy. 

1673 O. Walker Ediie. 11. vH. aSo There is also required 
good menagery, or making your penny go further then another 
mans. 1705 SrA}tno?s Eara/ltr. II. 410 Managery is an 
Ornament and an Advantage to our Charily. 1705 Tate 
Triumph xii, They blest the Managry of those Supplies. 

2 . 'I'he art of managing (weapons, instruments). 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 55 Making Shirts and Smocks 

for the Poore, and such like Managery of their Needle or 
\Vhee!e. 1667 Decay Chr, Piety v. joo No expert General 
will b'ing a company of raw, untrain’d men into the Field, 
but will, .teach them the ready managery of their Weapons. 
1693 Wauas in Phil. Trans. XVII. 846 This I thought fit 
to recommend to your Consideration, who do so well under- 
stand Telescopes, and the managery of them. 

8 . The function of managing or administering; 
managership ; an administrative office. 

1643 Hcylin Rebels Catech. 14 Men who. .ingrossed unto 
themselves the principal managery of the Common-wealth. 
1650 R. Stapylton SiracUCs Leno C. ly’arres v. 137 This 
Expedient was committed to the managerie of a Sp.ani--h 
Merchant. 1660 Waterhouse Arms Arm. 152 In affaires 
of w.nrre and peace, in Manadgery of Ecclesiastical, Civil, 
N.aval and Land Trusts, a 1734 North Life Dudley North 
(1744) 150 He thought that, in such a Managery, there was 
so much of Trust, that, of Necessity, they must be, more 
or less, cheated. 

4. Cunning or adroit management; an instance 
of this. 

1645 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vn. xvi. 371 However 
husbanded by Art, .and the wisest menagery of that most 
subtile impostor. 1679 Everard Prot. Princes Europe 9 
If France had not., been assured by his managery and 
tampering with some corrupt Ministers of that Crown, that 
[etc.b 1689 Bloody Assizes 25 My Lords Threats and 
other Managery, so disposed the Jury, that, .they brought 
the Lady in Guilty, a X734 North Exaut, ii. iv. § 17 (1740) 
241 Bedlos held liim in Hand so craftily that, at last, he 
got littn fast in the Trap. It w.ns a nice Managery, and 
may be sliewed for a Pattern. 

5. a. Horsemanship; =Manage sh. r. b. A 
place of exercise for horses : ss^M.^nagi-: sb. 3 . 

X683 Cotton tr. Montais'ne r. xxxviii. (tyii) I. 347 In 
Menagery, Study, Hunting and all other E.xercises, Men 
are to proceed to the utmost Limits of Pleasure. 17S3 J. 
Adams Diary Wks, 1851 III. 208 The menagerie, where 
they exercise the horses, is near the end of the .stables. 

6 . ? Management of health, hygienic treatment. 
3697 R, Pejrce Bath Mem. i. i.x, 213 The Cautious .and 

orderly hlanagery of Women.. in bathing, and drinking 
these Water.s, have such.. successful Effects. 

Managery, obs. form of Menagerie. 
Managing (mre’ned^ig), [-ikgI.] The 

action of the vb. Manage. 

*579 J- Stucces Cafiny Then will he..leaue 

thy.s poore prouence to the mannnging of a viceroy. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. 11. jv. 8 The kni§:ht, that aye with foe In 
fayre defence and goodly menaging Of armes was wont to 
fight. ^ 1393 Nashe Christ's T. 57 b, Wee kicke and winche, 
and will by no meanes endure his managing- 3596 Drayton 
Legends iii. 579 He Me notice gave, What the proud Barons 
had in managing. 3607 Hieron IVhs. I. 407 The well 
ordring and managing of the wife is the glory of the 
husband. 3607 Bp. Hall HolyObsen>. i. (tbog) so A charit- 
able vntruetb, and .an vncharitable truth, and an vnwjse 
menagJnjj of trueth or iotie, are all to beeearefuJJyauoyded. 
363x-a pRiDEAUx in Fox Bourne Lories (1S76) I. viii. 470 
Certainly there is some whig intrigue a-managing. 1682 
Buxy'.\s l/oty IFar 172 The handling of their arms, the 


managing of their weapons of war, were marvellous taking 
to Mamsoul .and me. 2707 Mortimer JJtisb. (1721) I. A vij b, 
T he Way of ordering and managing of Fowls. 1722 Light 
to Blind in loM Rep. J/ist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 344 Their 
.. officers signaliied themselves in manageing of this last 
contention. 

Ma’naging*, ///. a. [-inc^.] That manages. 

1. Addicted to scheming or to assuming the direc- 
tion of affairs. 

a 2725 Burnet Otwt Tx*w^(i724) I. 475 She got him to be 
brought out of prison, and carried him to the Countess of 
Powis, a zealous managing Papist. 2848 Thackeray Van. 
/'iiiVxxxiii, That brisk, managing, lively, imperious woman. 

2. Skilful and diligent in management; economical. 

*754 Richardson Grandison (1811) I. xiv. 89 Sir John 

spoke of him as a managing man, as to his fortune. 2797 
T. Wright Aufobiog. (1864) 41 He was at this time as 
careful, sober, and managing a man as any in the neighbour- 
hood. ^ 1823 Esther Hewlett Cottage Comforts v, 36 A 
managing j’oung woman, when she goes to the .shop..tvi!l 
take care to look about her. 2894 H. Nisbet I/usk Girl’s 
Eom. 25 With the advent of the charming and managing 
Kathleen, he drew no more upon his sadly-diminished 
capital. 

o. Having executive control. 

S’jtt U/e of Quinvx. (1887)30 The general conditions were, 
two hundred pounds a year to each managing actor, and a 
clear benefit. 2847 Disraeli Tancred ii. i.x. You want a 
fustrate managing man. 1B97 HavelockAVilson Sp. Ho. 
Comm. 25 Jan., He did not say that., managing owners sent 
ships to sea for the purpose of gaining by insurance. 1902 
Eli2, L. Banks Newspaper Girl 36 The managing-editor was 
an ex-ConfederatecoloneL Mod. The managing committee 
of the society. 

+ Ma^nakili. Antiq. [Cf. F. manicle^ manique^ 
L. inanicula : see Manacle An alleged name 
for a kind of glove \yorn by soldiers in the twelfth 
century. 

1824 JMcyrick Aitc. Armour I. 25 The hauberk. . is, with 
its hood, of the same piece but with sleeves fitting close 
to the arms, terminating with gloves, manakins, or mufflers, 
which cover the outsides of the hands and fingers. 
Manakin; see Manikin. 

Alananoe, -anse, -anss, obs. ff. Menace. 
t Manant, ar.l Obs. [a. 01 ^'. inanani rich.] 
Opulent, powerful. 

2422 tr. Secreta Secret.^ Priv. Prtv. 255 The more ryche 
man be and manaunt, tl»e more hym be-howyth that he 
be vmbethoght. 

flJUanant, a.~ Obs,'^^ [ad. L. mdnant-cm, 
pres. pple. of mdndre to flow.] 

1727 Bailey vot II, Masiaut, flowing or running, 
t Iffianantie. Obs. In 4 manauntie. [a. 
OF, mauatitiey f. manant inhabitant.] A dwelling;. 

c 1330 U. Bruns'c (i8io) 355 And in his pes to lyue, 

and baffler manauntie. 

Manaplo, obs. form of Maniple 
M! anar, obs. form of Manor, Manure. 
Manarolins, variant of Manaviuns. 
Manarvel (manauvel), v, Naut. slan^. [Of 
obscure origin ; related to Manaviuns either ns its 
source or as a back-formation from it.] (See qiiot.) 

1867 Smvth Sailor's lVord’bh.f To P/dnarr'el, to pilfer 
stn.'ill stores. 

ManasCe, -ass(e, -as(s)h, obs. IT. Me.vace. 
t Manat. Ods. [Cf. menmi, vtonnil, tlie min- 
now (E.D.D.).] Some kind of fish. 

1610 Folkingham Art Sitrv. iv. iii. 83 Fishing. .in Fresh 
waters; as for Samon, Trout, Carpe, Pike, Manat, Breamc, 
..Minnowes, Crea.fish. 

Manat, obs. form of Manatec. 

Man-at-arms. Orig. man-of-arms. [tr.OF. 
hommed' armes J hoinmc a armesf\ A soldier, war- 
rior; s/ec. a heavy-armed soldier on horseback. 

2390 Gower ConfWX. 2 He is a noble man of armes. 
c 1430 Gencr. (Roxb.) 3425 Of men of armes tbei broght 
X thousand, . .And of othir men of fote also Thre thousand. 
3439 Rolls of Farit. V. 33/2 Noo Souldiours, Man’ of Armes, 
nor Archer. 1500-30 Dunbar Poems Ixiii. 7 Men of armes, 
and >’ail3eand knychiis 1530 Palsgr. 242/2 Man of armes, 
a horse man, lance. Ibid, z.s.fz Men of arines,.f<f«f damies. 
1581 Pettie Guazzo's Ch\ Conv. iti. (*586! i6r Two 
brothers, .both men at armes, and in pa5'' with the King. 
2598 Barret Thcor, IVarres 141 The Man at Armes i.s 
anned complete, with his cuyrosses of proofe [etc.]. , well 
mounted vpon a strong and couragious horse. 2S30 R. 
yohnsoiCs Ningd.fyCommtv. io9Theyareablelo bring to the . 
field 2000. men at Armes, and infinite troopes of light Horse- ! 
men. 1795 Soothcv foan of Arc vi. 300 A man-at-arms j 
upon a barded steed. 3814 Scott Ld. of Isles vi. xii, His 
men-at-arms bear mace and lance. 1838 Thirlwall Greece 
xvi. II. 334 Besides the 34,000 helots who attended the 
Spartans, each man of arms in the rest of the army was ac- 
companied b)' one light armed. 2874 Boutell Arms ^ 
Arm.i’}. 35. 

fg. 1873 Morley Voltaire (2886) 9 Each controversial 
man-at-arms. 

KEanatee (mrenalf*)- ZooL Forms : 6-7 
manat, manaty, 6-9 znanati, 7 maunatee.man- 
entine, manacy, mannafey, iiianitte, 7-8 xnan- 
ate, mannati, 8 mannasy, mannasi, manatea, 
raanatae, minati, manatie, manattee, 9 inan- 
nittee, manatin, 7- manatoe. [a. Sp. manali 
(Oviedo 1 535),a. Caribw/iwaf/ow Breton 

Diet. Caraibe, 1665). Cf. mod.L. maniilxts (Kon- 
dcleC De fisc. Afar. S 5 S 4 f xriii), irhence F. 
f manat (Cotgr.), fnanate (Liltre), It. mandtto 
(Florio). 


The word was commonly identified u’ith the L. mauditts 
* furnisJjed with hands’, the animal having fins somewhat 
resembling hands.] 

1. A large aquatic herbivorous cetacean of the 
genus Plauatns (order Sirenid)^ esp. A!, amen- 
cantts ; it inhabits the shallow waters of rivers and 
estuaries on the Atlantic shores within the tropics. 
Called also Lamantjn. 

*SSS Edcn Decades 130 A yonge fyshe of the kynde of 
those huge monsters of the sea whiche thinhabitours caule 
Manati. 1568 Hacket Thez'cCs Nciv found ll'’orld ]xfi. 
115 Among the which [fich] there is one named Manatj-. 
259X Sylvester Du Barlas 1. ii. 1243 The Indian Manat 
and the Mullet float O’r Mountain tops, where erst the 
bearded Goat Did bound and brouz. 1634 Sir T. Her- 
bert Trav. 212 The Mannatee or Cow-fish for taste and 
shape can pose both feeders and beholders. 2684 Bucaniers 
Avter. HI. vii. 82 A certain Animal, which the Spaniards 
call Manentines, and the Dutch, Sea-Cows. 1735 J. Atkins 
Voy. Guinea 42 Fit haunts for the Manatea and CroeddiJe. 
*799 W. 'iooKE Viexv Russian Emp. I. 204 Sea-be.^rs, 
manatis and other sea-animals frequent these .shores in lierds, 
1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 289/1 The American Manatee is 
of rounded form, and has been compared to a leathern bottle 
orwine-skin. 2883M0L0NEY W . African FUhericsiiZ\f\iX\. 
Exh. Publ.) The flesh of the manatee is much appreciated by 
the natives, resembling a combination of veal and pork. 

2 . northern manatee, the edentulous animal 
Rhytina Sielleri, formerly existing in the Behring 
Straits, f Saint Helena manatee, app. some 
kind of seal. 

1697 Dampier Voy. (1729I I. 547, 1 found the Santa Mel- 
Icna Manatee to be, by their shapes, .those Creatures called 
Sea-lyons. 1855 W. S. Dallas in Syst. Nat. II. 413 
The Rhytina Stelleri^ or Northern Manatee, which like 
ihe Dodo, has become extinct. 

3. attrib.ixnd Comb.ya.s manatec-catchw^] man- 
atee-grass, a marine plant of tlie West Indies, TV/a- 
iassia iesUidinnin ; manatee-kide, a whip made 
of the hide of the manatee ; manatee leather, 
leather made from the hide of the manatee; 
manatee strap, a strap made of manatee leather; 
manatee-trap, a trap for harpooning manatees. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 289/2 The sport of ^manatee- 
catching, thus conducted, is described as highly diverting. 
xS^^^LOAUzCatal. i'lant. yamana^Alga yuncea,..*Man- 
ati Grasse. 2872 Ktscsizv A t Last i, A bottom ofuhitesand, 
bedded here and there with the .short manati-grass. 285*; — 
iVesiw. Hoi XXV, The driver applied the *manati-hide 
across his loins, once, twice, with fearful force. 2836 Mac* 
ciLLivRAY tr. Humboldt's Trav. xviii. 258 She was scourged 
with straps of *manatee leather. 1682 T. A. Carolina 32 
With one of these Manaty Strapps 1 have seen a Bar of Iron 
cut and dented. 1833 hloLOSEV Iff. African Fish^us 27 
*Manatee-irap. . . Briefly described it is a harpoon of heavy 
wood tipped with iron, suspended by a siring . . from the 
cross-piece of a suppo'.ting wooden fs amework. 
f Cbs, Forms: i mdn-d 5 , 2-3 
manaj), mon-ol^, 4 mano-a]>, maineath. [OE. 
mtin-db, f. t/idn Man sb.'-^ + rfS Oath ; cf. the cQRt* 
valent OS. ;;/^«tV(MI)n. meincet'), OFIG. (MHG., 
mod.G.) mcineid, ON. mcineibr (Da. and Sw. 
inencf). The normal mod. form would be ^moan* 
oaf/i.] False oath, perjur}'. 
a xooo Laivs /Ethetstan 1. c. 25 Se^e man-aS (v.r. n^nne- 
afij sweri^e- c 1x75 Lamb, Horn, 49 Alse heo_s men doS pe 
hVge3 inne eubruche and ine glutenerie and me manaoas. 
a izoo Ormin 44S0 {>att tu ne .swere nan manap Forr Jufe 
ne forr es^e. czsoo Trin. Colt, Horn. 215 On is leasing, 
o3er is mon-o5. 02300 Cursor M. 27833 lals foluing, fals 
wiltne.slng, Vnknaun lags, manath [e 1375 luxtrf mane-ap, 
rrx4oo Cotton Galba maineath), and leMng. 

Manati, manatin : see Manatee. 

IHanatine (mreT-amiu), a. [ad. mod.L. type 
matmtmusj f. mattahts Manatee: see -ine.] Re- 
sembling, or related to, the manatee; manatoid. 

In some recent Diets. 


1 3VIana‘tion.. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. mdudtion-evij 
f. mdmrc to flow.] The action of flowing out. 

3656 Blount Glossogr.^ h[a}iaiio 7 ty a flowing, or running 
a trickling down. 1755 Johnson, Manation, the act of 
issuing from something else. 1834 Brackenridce Vitnos 
Louisiana 288 Without speech, how could we ever com- 
municate to each other, that we possess reasoning powers— 
a manation of the divine essence? 

Iffianatoid, (moa-natoid), a. and sh. [ad. mod.L. 
manatoldcs^ f. mandtus Manatee : see -oru.] a. 
adj. Resembling the manatee, b. sb. One of the 
Alanatoidea. In some recent Diets. 

Manattee, -atu, -aty : see Manatee. 

Manauce, -annee, -ze, -ause; see Menace. 
OTanavilins, mauavlins (manre v; mz, 
manre'vlinz), sb. fl. slang. Also maihavo ins 
\Whithy Gloss., 1S76), manabitos, maKaroIms, 
menavelings. [Of obscure origin : app- a t . 
sb. in -I.vcl. Cf. MAN-utVEi- 1-.] 
o(!ds .nnd ends ; articles supplementary to the or- 

Metiavelhsgs, odd money — usu-vlly divided 

are made up at a m.toy '•-•S', 

among the clerks. iSS? G. fore should be 

Sect. V. II. ==S To the "ins] of the wh.e!e. 

addcd,..the manarolms mill:, butter, cgqs, and 



manbote. 
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MANCHETTE, 


Quetnsl. viu.ioi Odds and ends . .are described in the Colony 
by the one useful old naval word ‘ manavlins a term which 
embraces every small thing. 

ManayT(e, obs. form of Manor. 

KEanlsote (mre'nbout). Ohs, exc. Hist, [OE. 
mannhot, f. maji7i Man sb.^ + b6t Boot sb,^} A 
fine paid to an overlord for the loss of a man. 

a looo Laws of Ine a 70 /Et twyhyndum were mon sceal 
sellan to monbote xxx. scitt., at vi. hyndum Ixxx. scilt, mt 
twelfhyndum cxx. Ibid. c. 76 Sie sio maesbot and sio man- 
bot selic. 1201 Hoveden Chronica (Rolls) II. 224 Man- 
bote in Denelaga, et de villano et de Scotman, duodecim 
boras; de liberis aulem hominibus tres marcas. 1656 in 
Blount Glosiogr, 1872 E. W. Robertson Hist, Ess. Introd. 
35 A number of the more important members of the class 
had evidently been enrolled in the ranks of the feudal 
nobility and their manbote was ‘ reckoned in gold \ 

Mane, variant of Mank Obs. 

11 Mancando (maqkandi?). Mus. [It. = lacking, 
failing.] A direction indicating a decrescendo, or 
lessening of tone, in an already soft passage (Grove 
Dtcb, Mus, 1 880). x8ii in Busby Did. Mns. (ed. 3). 
t Manca'tion. Obs. [ad. med.L. 
euiy n. of action f. mauedre to mutilate, f. manetts 
one-handed, maimed.] Maiming, mutilation. 

1727 Earbery tr. Burnet's St. Dead 86 This brings me to 
the next Dispute, how far Mancation destroys this Identity; 
for as a River, by being divided into many Streams, may 
lose its Name. So would Man, if he could be supposed 
split into Halves. 

Mance, Manch, obs. ff. Manse, Munch. 
Manche anannehe (manj). Forms: 5//. 
mangys {Her.)^ 7 manch, 6-7 matinch, 8-9 
maunohe, 4, 6-9 manche. [rL.¥. maftebcy fem.= 
Pr. maugay manchay Sp., Pg. fmtigai—'L, i?ia/ticay 
f. man-us hand.] 

1 . A sleeve. Ohs. exc. as applied by antiquaries 
to the form of sleeve imitated in the heraldic 
‘manche’ : see 2. 

1391 Earl Derby's ExP. (Camden) go Et per manus elus- 
dem a brawderere pro j manche, pro frenges et laces pro vsu 
domini, viij marc. pr. 1602 Sf.gar Hon. MU. ^ Civ. ii. xi. 
7i/a He shalbe apparelled in a blew gowne, with the 
Manches open in the maner of a Priest. x688 R. Holme 
Armoury w\, 256 A Maunch or Sleeve of the newest Fashion, 
being now in use of the great Gallants of our times. . . It.« 
may fitly.. be termed the Hounds Ear Maunch. 

attrib. 1877 Encyct. Brii,V\. Tunics., with long 
and loosely flowing slurts, and having the ' maunche * sleeves. 

2 . Her. A sleeve used as a charge, esp. the hang- 
ing sleeve of the 14th c. 

[01250 Roll in Planch&'s Pursniv, Arms (ed. 1873) 133 
Reginald de Moun, de goules ou ung manche d’argent,J 
1486 Bh. St. A /bans. Her, biiijb, Jfangj's be called in 
armys a sleue. 1592 Wvrley .*4 n/ronV, La. Chandos 83 Sir 
Hue Hastings, armd gold, we do redeem, With gulie maunch 
and siluer labell on. x6xo Guillim Heraldry iv. vii. 203 
Hee beateth Gules, a Dexter Arme habited with a Maunch, 
Ermine, the handle holding a Flowre de Lice, Or. 1640 
Yorke Union Hon., Names 4- Armev 53 Thory. Argent 
on a bend sable, 3 manches of the first 1648 Herrick 
Hesper. 349 That Bar, this Bend ; that Fess, this Cheveron ; 
This Manch, that Moone [etc.]. x688 R. Holme Armoury 
in, 257/1 A Queens Maunch erected A. Pinked or Slashed 
G. with an hand out of it. .is the Crest of Gollnitz of Swa- 
hish. 1780 Edmondson Heraldry II. Gloss., Manche, a 
sleeve.. .Some of our English Writers call it, though im- 
properly, Maunche. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist. .5- Pop. xiv, 
(ed. 3) 151 Hastings or, a manche gu. x868 Cussans Her. 
vii. (1893) 118 Manche, or Maunche : A hanging sleeve. 

b. Manche inallale [ad. F. manche mal tailUey 
lit. * ill-cut sleeve ’], an irregularly shaped manche. 

rtiSSo in Baring-Gould & Twigge IVest. Armory (1898) i 
Achim : Ar: a manch maltaile sab. 1562 Leigh Amtorie 
176 He beareth Or, a Manche maltale Geules. XS72 Bosse- 
Annorte ii. 89. [x6io Guillim Heraldry iv. vii. 203 
Maunch. .of some Armorists, is termed Manche mal tailee, 
Qxtast manica male iailiata, as an ill shapen Sleeue.J 
Hence fMa-nched a. Obs., having a (half) 

* manche ’ or sleeve, 

x688 R. Holme Armoury in. 257/1 This Is a Maunch half 
Maunched, being a close sleeve, with another open or wide 
sleeve coming over it. even to the bending of the Elbow, 
ihis was in fashion about the year 1620 and 1644. 

II ^ (manj). [F. manche masc., lit, 

‘handle’ = Sp., Pg. viango. It. :-popnlar 

L. *mamcuvi, f. mait-us hand.] (See quot.) 

1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms, Manche, the 
neck of a violin or guitar, &c. 

Manclie 3 . [a. Malayalam mauji.l A large 
flat-bottomed boat with one mast, used on the 
Malabar coast for landing cargoes. (CAManchua.) 

i8s 5 in Ogilvie, Suppl. 1862 Beveridge Hist. India I. 
I. X. 237 Manche of Calicut. A boat used on the Malabar 
coast, having a flat bottom, rendering it suitable for crossing 
the bars at the mouths of rivers. 

Manche : see Munch. 

!iyEancheat(e, obs. form of Manchet. 
Manchenille, obs. form of Manchineel. 
Manclie-present, var. Maunch-pbesent. 

II lUCaucheron (manj^ron). Also 8 manceron. 
[Fr., f. manche sleeve, Manche i.] a. Fr. Her. 
A sleeve used as a bearing, b. Trimming on the 
upper part of the sleeve of a woman’s dress. 

1725 Coats Did. Her., Manchcron is a Sleeve, as us’d 
indifferently with Manche by French Heralds, and signifies 
any Sort of Sleeve, not to be confin’d to that in particular 
which we commonly call by the Name of Manche. 1727 


Bailey vol, II, Manceron (with French Herald, a sleeve 
used indifferently with Manche, and signifies any sort of 
sleeve, 1835 Court Mag. VI. p. ix/i Velvet mancherons of 
the shell form, edged with blond lace, 

IVEaucliester (masMiitJestoi). The name of a 
large city in Lancashire, the chief centre of the 
cotton manufacture. 

1 , Used attrib. or as adj. chiefly in the names of 
various cotton goods produced there, as Manches- 
ter cottons, etc. Also Manchestor-man. (see quot. 
1851). Manchester wares, cotton goods manu- 
factured at Manchester; hence Manchester ware- 
house, warehouseman. 

1552 Act ^ Edw. VI, c. 6 § I All and everie Cottonnes 
called Manchester Lancashire and Chesshire Cottonnes. . . 
And . . all Clothes called Manchester Rugges^ otherwise 
named Prices. 1580 R. Hitchcock Pol. Plat F ij, At Rone 
in Fraunce..be solde our EngHshe wares, as Welche and 
Manchester Cottons [etc.]. 1704 yml. Ho. Comm. 27 Jan, 
409/2 Linnen and Woollen clothand other goods called Man- 
cnester Wares. z']6z.Lond.Chron. i8-2oMar.XI. 266/2 Blue 
Manchester velvets, with gold cords. .are generallythe uni- 
form of Bum-bailiffs [etc.). 1794 W.. Felton Carriages 
I, 24 A strong Manchester tape, called web. 1795 J. Aikin 
Descr. Manchester 183 When the Manchester trade began 
to extend. 1851 Mayhew Lend. Labour (1864) 1 . 4x9/* be 
packmen are sometimes called Manchester-men. These are 
the men whom I have described as the sellers of shirtings, 
sheetingSj&c. X851 tnIllustr.Lond.News{\^$^) 5 Aug. 119/x 
[Occupations of People .1 Manchester-warehou.seman. 1858 
SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Manchester and Glasgow IVare- 
house, a sale depository for all kinds of cotton goods. 1899 
Daily News 9 Jan. 2/4 Unlawfully applying a certain faUe 
trade description to * Manchester linen ’. 

b. In the names of various colours, as Man- 
chester blacky brown, yellaiv. 

1862 O’Neill Diet. Calico Printing, etc. 24 What was 
called Manchester black, was obtained by first steeping in 
galls or sumac, then fete.). X870 J. W. Sclater Man, 
Colours SJ2 Manchester Yellow (Jauned’Or, Naphthylamine 
Yellow), the most splendid yellow colouring matter known, 
prepared from napthaltn. a 1873 Crace -Calvert Dyeing, 
etc. (1876) 472 ‘ Manchester yellow ’ or * Martius’ yellow’,,, 
gives a very pure gold colour on silk and wool. 

2 . Manchester School', a name first applied by 
Disraeli to the body of politicians, led by Cobden 
and Bright, %vho, before the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, held their meetings at Manchester and .advo- 
cated the principles of free trade. It was after- 
wards extended by their opponents to the party 
who supported those leaders on other questions of 
policy. Also, vci Manchester policy, etc., used deri- 
sively to designate a policy of laissez-faire and self- 
interest. 

1848 Disraeli Sp. Ho. Comm, jo Mar., in Hansard 417 The 
grcAit leaders of the school of Manchester.. laid down this 
principle, that you were to buy in the cheapest and sell 
in the dearest market. 1849 — Sp. 6 July ibid. 1495 , 1 say 
the Manchester school. 1 have a right to use that phrase, 
for I gave them that name. I gave it them with all respect. 
1851 Bright in G. B. Smith Life ff Sp. (1881) I. 345 [In an 
address to his constituents.} Now, we are called the ‘ Man- 
chester Party], and our policy is the * Manchester policy', 
and this building I suppose is the schoolroom of the ‘Man- 
chester School I do not repudiate that name at all. 1 
think it is an honour [etc.], i^x Morley Cobden I. vi. 151 
When we look back upon the afiairs of that time [1854], we 
see that there were two policies open. Lord Palmerston’s 
wa.s one, the Manchester policy was the other. 1882 J. Rae 
in Contemp. Rev. Jan. loi They repudiate the Manchester 
idolatry of self-interest. 1902 B, Kidd West. Civiliz. xi. 
405 The inherent tendency of all economic evils to cure 
themselves if simply left alone — the characteristic doctrine 
of the I^Ianchester school of thought in England. 

3 , absol. or sb. Some kind of cotton fabric. 

X777 Mme. D’Ardlay Early Diary (1889) II. 169 Betsy., 
had a very showy striped pink and white Manchester. X799 
W. Tooke View Russian Emp. Ill, 509 Cotton-manufac- 
tories, .make, .coarse muslin, manchester,..&c. 

4 . slang. The tongue. ? Obs. 

x8t2 in J, H. Vaux Flash Diet. 1820 Lend. Mag. I. 26/1 
If, instead of bidding her hold her manchester, he had 
attended to her advice. 1823 Grose's Did. Vulgar Tongue, 
Hence Ma’ucliestexdoixi [formed after G. Man- 
chesierthum, a word used by German socialists] 
= next ; Ma’ncliesterism, the principles advocated 
by or attributed to the ‘ Manchester school ’ ; 
Ma'iichesteristione who supports Manchesterism. 

1882 J. Rae in Contemp. Rev. Jan. loi Much of his 
[Todt's] \york is devoted to show the. .inner antagonism of 
Christianity and Manchesterdom. .. The merely nominal 
Christian . . is alway.s a spiritual Manchestrist, worshipping 
laissezfaire, laissezalleryvAxlti his whole soul, 1883 Shuttle- 
worth in Pall Mall G. 29 Nov. lo/i Manchesterism, which 
enriched the few at the expense of the many. 1898 J[. A. 
Hobson Ruskin vL 134 Manchesterism, which is sometimes 
taken as the type of commercial selfishness. 

IVtaucbet (mcemitjet), Obs. exc. dial, or Hist. 
Forms: 5-7 manchett, 6-7 maunchet, (5 man- 
chete, manged, mengyd, maynchett, maun- 
ehetfe, 6 mayngate, raancheat(e). Sc. manshote, 
7 maincheat, Sc. mainschot, meaneschot, 
7, 9 dial, manebent, 8 dial, manshut, 9 raan- 
chette, dial, manchun, maushun (etc. : see 
E. D. D.), 5~ manchet. [Of doubtful origin. 

At Rouen, a ring-shaped cake of bread (in ordinary Fr. 
<^lled^ couronne)is known asmanchet/e, lit. ‘cuff (Robin 
Patois norsnand, and Littre Supplt), but this name (which 
may be of recent origin) is obviously descriptive of shape, 
while the Eng, word in early use denotes a certain quality of 


bread. The identity of sense with Paindemaine, Demeine, 
viaine-hread (see Maine sb.'] suggests the possibility of eiy- 
mological connexion with those words. The word might 
represent an AF. diminutive f. *demenche : — L. dominica, 
or it might be an Eng. compound f. Mainej^.+Cheatj^.^; 
but either supposition involves some difficulties.] 

^ 1 . The finest kind of wheaten bread; =Pain- 
DEMATNE. Obs. 

c X420 Liber Cocorutn (1862) 33 pou tost shyves of gode 
manchete, . .penne Sawce horn with sugur. c 1450 [see Cheat 
x^.'q. 14^ Mann. 4 Honseh. Exp. (Roxb.) 409 Item, my 
mastyr paid at Douer for drynkenge pottes, glasses, and for 
manchett to baue to the schippe, n.s. x^o-x Elyot 
Image Gov. 84 He woulde cate a good quantitee of milke, 
sopped with fine manchet. 1567 Golding OvuCs Met. xr. 
(1593) 26r His officers.. set downe sundrie sorts of meateand 
mapcheat thereupon. 1577 Harrison England iii, i. in 
Holinshed M vij o, Of breaaemadeof wheat we haue sundry 
sortes.. wherof the first and most excellent is the manchet, 
which we commonlye call while breade, in latin primarim 
panis. 1620 Venner Via Recta 'i. 20 Our manchet., 
is made of fine flower of wheat, hauing in it no leauen, but 
ill steede thereof a Utile barine. _ 1698 Fryer /I rr. E. India 
ff P. 157 The finest Manchet it may be in the World is 
made here [Goa]. X736 Bailey Housk. Did. 62 The best 
and principal bread is Manchet, which is order’d as follows. 

( 3 rose Olio (1796) 304 They eat some manchet, and 
had five shillings worth of liquor. 

fb. transf. Obs. rare. 

XS90 Barrouch Mdh. Physic/; iir. vii. (1617) no Giue 
them [of a doglike appetite] manchet made of fat broths 
without hony, 

c. Jig. Used in Hanmer’s translation of Eusebius 
and copied or used allusively by later historians. 

XS77 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. iii. xxxii. 55 [Ignatius 
said :] In so much that I am the ivheate of God, I am to be 
grinded with the teeth of beastes, that I may be founde 
pure breade or fine manchet [L ut mundtts panis inueniar. 
Gr. tva fcadapo? dproc tvpeOui toO XpiOTOu]. 1610 BoYS Whs. 
(1622) 229. X630 Brathwait.En^. Gentlem. (1641) 230. 1642 
Fuller Holy Prof. St. 111. xx. 206. 1650 S. Clarke Eccl. 
Hist. (1654) I. 3. 2702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vn. 5. 

2 . A small loaf or roll of the finest wheaten bread. 
Now only arch, or dial. 

'I he bread was moulded into small loaves, round and 
flattisb, or into rolls, thicker in the middle than at ihe ends. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 68 Tho gaf I liym acopcl of 
mayncheitis with swete butter, a 1483 Liber Niger in 
Househ. Ord. (1790) 22 The Kyng for his brekefast, two 
looves made into four maunchetts. 1562-3 in Sw&yncSarvni 
Ckurc/i-w.Aec. (1896) 107 Mayngates and Cakes, vjr. 1629 
Burgh Rccs. Stirling 163 That na baxteris. .sell ony 
meaneschottis. .bottaccordingtothepaiceandpryceofquhyt 
bread. 1655 Moufet& Health's Ivrprov. (1746) 340 

Bread.. of middle size between Gentlemens Rolls or little 
Manchets, and the great Loaves used in Yeomen’s Houses. 
i66o Manch. Court Led Rec. (1887) IV. 277 Kaph Burdsall 
for Makeingmanchetts too light, x688 R. Hchmz Armoury 
iiu sg^/- A Rowle, a Manchet, a Wigj^, is White Bread 
moulded long ways, and thick in the middle. 1747 Mrs, 
Glasse Cookery ix. 109 A French Manchet does best; 
but there are little L^ves made on purpose for the Use. 
X781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss., Manshut, a load 
[rend loaf] of bread. 2840 Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser. i. St. 
Nicholas xlii, And a roanchette of bread. .And a cup o' the 
best. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 1. 204 Ripe fruits and 
wheaien manchets fine. 

fg. 1531 Tindale Exp, I fohn (1537) 76 That mouthe 
haue they stopped with a leuended maunchet of theyr pha- 
risaycall gloses. 

D. A cake of the form of a manchet. 

2562 Bulleyn Bk. Simples zh, The pouder thereof [anls- 
seede], wyth the pouders of Fenell [etc.] . . tempered with 
Wheaie flower, water and red Wyne, and so baked in man- 
chets or cakes. 1570 B. Coocz Pop. Ningd. iv. 45 And after 
w’ith the selfe same wine are llti^e manchets [orig./«s*V/f] 
made, Agaym.'it the boystrous winter stormes. 

c. fter. The representation of a manchet of 
bread used as a bearing. 

2640 Yorke Union Hon., Names 4 Arynes 42 Gentry of 
Lincolneshire. Pyster, argent, on a peele sable, 3 manchets 
proper. x688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 293/2 He beareth 
Gules, a Rowl or Manchet, and a Loaf of Bread, Or. 1780 
Ed.mondson Heraldry II. Gloss. 2847 in Gloss. Her. 

3 . attrib,, as manchet bread, cake, Jlour, loaf. 

C1430 Two Cookery Bks. 43 Take mengyd [/VA'. Douce 

mayned] Flowre. c 1450 Ibid. 83 Then take manged brede 
Douce maynche brede] or paynman. 1542 Boorde 
Dyetary xi. (1870) 258, I do loue manchet breade. 2551 
Bible i Kings iv. 22 And Salamons fode was in one day 
ihyrtie quarters of manchet floure [Vulg. similx\. 2595 
Duncan App. Etyuwl. (E. D. S.) 74 Simila, manshote 
flour. 2620 Venner Via Recta i. 20, 1 reiect not the vse 
of leauen, to the making either of manchet bread or of 
greater loaues. 1742 Jarvis Quix. r. iv. xxxi. (1885) 178 
Winnowed by her hands it made the finest manchet bread. 
a 1847 fohnnie Faa iv. in Sheldon Minstr. Eng. Border 2^9 
The Earl..Gied them red wine and manchet cake. 2859 
Tennyson Geraint 4 E/iul 389 And Enid brought sweet 
cakes to make them cheer, And . . manchet bread, 1881 N. ^ 
Q. 6th Ser. III. 430/1 The manchet loaf [in W. Cornwall] is 
in shape very much like an ordinary French roll, t. e, it is 
an oblong lump of dough which rises in the middle. 

11 Manchette ^ (manjgt). [PV., dim. of manche 
sleeve, Manche 1.] A kind of trimming worn 
round tlie lower part of the sleeve of a woman’s 
dress. Also transf. 

183s Court Mag. VI. p. xiv/i A blond manchetie of the 
antique form, looped in front by a bow of white satin 
riband terminates the sleeve. 1880 Webster Suppl.,il/<2«. 
chdte, an ornamental ruffle or cuff. 1898 IVestm. Gas. 

3 May 8/2 ITie hair.. has to be fashioned out into bracelets 
or mancheties by the canine coiffeurs. 

11 Hancliette Obs. [ = F. manchetie (Littre 
Supply, a negro-Fr. corruption of Sp. machete 
Matchet.] =Matchet. 



MAN-CHILD, 


MANCUS, 


1761 Char, in Ann, Rc^. 3/2 A kind of very short sabre 
called Manchette [by the Buccaneers of St. Domingol. 1804 
tr. PigueuarcCs ZoJJora I. 89 Negroes ..armed only with 
Dianchettes. Note. A kind of sabre with which the negroes 
trim the hedges in America. 

MaU'Cliild. Plural men-children, fman- 
chylder(3rm A male child. 

a 1400 Octouian 101 Vppon Florence.. He gette and wan 
Two man-chyideryn. c 1430 Syr Tryam. 1707 Man chylder 
had they twoo, 14., Sir Reties 3640 (MS. C) Man chyldur 
[A knaue children, M men children] had sche two. 1471 
Caxton Reatyell (Sommer) I. 15 To espye..yf his wife 
hroght forth men children.^ 1535 Coverdale Gen. xvii. 10 
Euery manchilde whan it is eight dayes olde, shalbe cir- 
cumcyded. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11, i. 53 Lucina came : a 
manchild forth 1 brought. 1605 SHAKS.il/acA i, vii. 72 Bring 
forth Men-Children onely : Fro thy vndaunted Mettle should 
compose Nothing but Males. 1700 Congreve IFay of 
World IV. V, I denounce against all strait lacing, squeezing 
for a shape, till you mould my boy's head like a sugar.loaf, 
and instead of a man-child, make me father of a crooked 
billet. 1877 Black Green Past, iii. {1878) 23, I don't be- 
lieve there is a man-child born in the town but you begin 
to wonder what the Government will do for him. 

Hence i* MancMldhood. 

a x6x8 Sylvester St. Lesvis 85 When Heav ns assign’d 
him to his Father’s Throne ; And to the hands of his Man- 
Childehood left The glorious Burthen of this Scepter’s heft, 
Manchineel (mrenit/inri). Forms: Jrmanci- 
nell, manchonele,“Cliiotieel,-chionell,-tionell, 
-zanilla, manchinelo, 7-S maneanilla, 8 man- 
sanillo, maneanillo, -chinello, mansaneel, 
manchaneel, mangeneel, manchenille, -eel, 
mancliinells, -ello, macMnel, 8--9 madiineel, 
manchineal, 9 machinelle, manehioneal, man- 
zanillo, 7- manchineel. [a. F. mancenille, a. 
Sp. manzanillny dim. of manzana apple, altered 
form of OSp. inazana (==Pg. fttazda) L. matidna 
(neat, pi., zz.foma, mala) a kind of apple, named 
from the Roman gens Matia^ 

1 . A West Indian tree, Hippomane Mancinellay 
having a poisonous and caustic milky sap, and 
acrid fniit somewhat resembling an apple. Also 
manchineel free (see 2). 

X630 [see 2I. 1657 Licon Barbados 68 And as this tree’s 

payson is in her sap, so the MantioneU’s is in her fruit. 
167a Blome DescK yaniaica 27 Here is the Manchonele, 
wmeh is a kind of a Crab, so common in all the Caribbee 
Isles. 1747 Catesby in PkiL Trans. XLIV, 603 These 
Plants. ,grov/ on large Trees ; particularly Mabogony, Sap- 
padillo, Manyanilla. &c. 1777 Robertson Nisi. Anter, 
(1^83) II. 101 In other parts of America, they employ the 
juUe of the manchenille,. .and it operates with no less fatal 
activity. 1793 W. Mayor Chr. Politics 18 The Tree of 
Liberty, which has proved more baneful than the Manchineel 
to those who have sought its shade. x8oi Southey Thalaba 
ix.xxiil, With the mandrake and the manchineel She builds 
her pile accurst, 1871 Kingsley At Last\y We learnt to 
distinguish the poisonous Manchineel. 

b. Bastard manchineel, a West Indian tree, 
Cameraria laiifolia. 

5838 LindLey Flora Med. 537 Cameraria JaiifoUa, 
Bastard Manchineel tree. j864GRiSEBACH/'4jra JK./«</.785. 

c. A poison obtained from the manchineel tree. 
1891 * J. Evelyn Ven^eanceVCu 35 Putting a pinch 

of manchineel or some other poison in his chocolate, 

d. The wood of the machined tree. 

1683 J. Poyntz Tobago 30 Manchioneel, is a sort of Timber 
for Plank, and Sheathing. 

2. aitrib.y as manchineel apple, bush, free. 

1630 Caw. Smith Trav. 4- Adv. 55 The *Mancinell apple. 
X750 G. Hughes Barbadoes 123 The pulp of these hlan- 
chaneel apples. 1871 Kingsley At Last vi, To feel our 
way. .cautiously. .past the 'Manchineel bush, 16^6 Phil- 
lips (ed. 5), * Manchinelo TVctf, aTree that grows wild in the 
woods of Jamaica. 1707 Sloane yaniaica I. p. exx. In 
felling a mansanillo tree. .some of the milk spurted into 
his eye. 1766 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 109/2 A very rich crim- 
son die, from a preparation of the fruit of the manchineal 
tree. 1830 Bindley Aar. Syst. Bot. X05 The famous ^lan- 
chineel tree, .is said to be so poisonous, that persons have 
died from merely sleeping beneath its shade. 

JVtanchip, obs. form of Manship. 
!IVtanch.-preseiit, var. Maunch-pbesest. 
Mancliun, dial, form of Maxchet. 
Iffaucitlisxil (msemsiniz'm). rare, [ad. It. 
mancinisvw, f. mancino left-handed; see -ism.] 
The state or condition of being left-sided. 

1890 H. Ellis Criminal viu xii Anatomical manclnism is 
not necessarily related with motor manclnism. 

TVrnnnin. 11 ) 71 , obs. form of MaksiON, 
lUCaucipable (m^’nsipab’l), a. Roman Lazv. 
[ad. L. type *tnancipabilis , f. viancipdre ; see Man- 
ciPATE V. and -able.] That may be conveyed or 
transferred by mancipation. 

1875 PosTE Gaius u. (ed. 2) § 22 Property in things man- 
c:pable..is conveyed by mancipation. 1876 Abdy & Walker 
tr. Ulpian xix. viil. 392 By usucapion we obtain the owner- 
ship of things both mancipabJe and non-mancipable. 
Dianoipal, obs. form of Manciple. 
Mancipant (mremsipant). Roman Law. [ad. 
L. mancipanUem, pr. pple. of 7nancipdre : see 
Mancipate V. and -ant.] One who disposes of 
property by mancipation. 

IMuirkead Gaius 1. § 1x9 The coin, .he then gives to 
the mancipant or party from whom the slave is being 
received. 

Obs. [ad. 
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L. inancipat-us, pa. pple. of vtancipare : see next.] 
Made subject (Jo). 

1502 Arkolde Citron. 60 b/2 The said gengemi was taken 
and to prison mancipate. 1577 Holinshcd Chron. Eng. 
192/1 As they whiche though they were partly free, yet 
in some^ poynt remajmed styll as thrall and mancipate to 
the sttbiection of the English men. 1687 Renwick Sertn., 
etc. (1776) 531 All are to be mancipate and enslas'ed to it. 

3^aiicipate (msemsip^t), v. [f, L. mandpai-, 
ppl. stem of mancipare, f. man-us hand + root of 
capere to take.] 

I. Roman Law. (irans^ To hand over by the 
formality of Mancipation. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Mancipate, to deliver possession, 
to give the right to another, to sell for monej'. xBjo Abdy & 
Walker tr. Gains i. cxx. 40 In this manner persons, both 
slaves and free, are mancipated. Ibid, exxi. But estates 
can be mancipated when at a distance. 1&80 Muirhead 
Gains i. § 132 The father again mancipates him either to 
the same person. .or to a different one — it is the usual prac- 
tice to mancipate to the same. 

f2. To make subject, enslave. Chiefly with 
unto. Often transf. ewAJig. Obs. 

, *574 Newton Healili Mag. Pref., For their sakes . . that 
live ofthemselves freely andarenotenthrallcdor mancipated 
to the inconveniences abovesaide. 1621 Anat. I\rel.\. 

ii. IV. vi. (1651) i6o They voluntarily mancipate, and sell 
themselves, .to rich men tonvoid hunger and beggery. 1633 
W, StBirfHER True Happiness Ep., Aristotle .. disputed 
much of Vertue ; hut proved miserable in his life, and with 
the rest mancipated vertue unto pleasure. 1644 H. Parker 
Jus Pop.st2 When the election ..of Judges, Commanders 
and Counsellors of State is requested, *iis answered that this 
is to mancipate the Crowne. a 1677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. 

1. ii. 47 Which cannot he done by Plants, who are manci- 

pated and fixed to the place of their station or growth, 
a 17x3 Ellwood (1855) >87 One to soft music man- 

cipates his ear. 1755 JofiNsoN, 3Va7/^, one mancipated to a 
master. 1736 Monitor No. 41 (1760I I- 397 What brought ' 
Gaveston to the block ? but his mancipating the king. I 

^ b. (See quot.) 1623 Cockeram, Mancipate, to tame, j 
■f 3. To devote or consecrate to. Obs. 

17x5 M. Tisvyes Athen.Brit. 1. 77 Monday is Mancipated 
to the Invocation of Saints. 1820 J. Donovan xx.Catech. 
Council Trent 11. vH. Quest. 18 Know that thou art man- 
cipated [ed. 2 {1839) altered to ‘devoted*: L. inaucipart) 
to light the lights of the Church, in the Name of the Lord. 

^ 4. Misused for Emancipate. Obs. rare-''^. 

Cf. med.L. viancipatio (in Du Cange). 

a i6-jj BARR0\v.SVr«7.Wks. i6861I.2i2Such a dispensation 
is a pupillage, and a slavery, ivbich he [man] earnestly must 
desire to be redeemed and mancipated from. 

Hence Ma’noipating ppl. a. 

1819 H. Busk Festnad m. 537 Coait:ted by j-our man- 
cipating spell. 

Mancipation (mxnsip^-Jsn). [ad. L. mmtei- 
fnlidn-em, n, of action f. vtancipareio Mancipate.] 

1. The ceremonial process by which certain hinds 
of property (designated as resmancifi) were trans- 
ferred (see qnot. 1880 ). 

1656 Blount Gto5Sogr’% Mancipation, a manner of selling 
before witnesses with sundry ceremonies, &c. 1774 Halli- 
FAX yl«a/. Rom. Civ. Lavj^^ By the old Roman laws Aliena- 
tion of things Corporeal was of two kinds, i. Mancipation. 

2, Tradition. The former related to such things as were 
called Res Mancipi. 1849 Colquhoun Rom, Ch\ Law § 558 

I, 474 The emption on the part of the husband was done in 
the same form as the usual quiritian mancipations. 1880 
Muirhead Ulpian xix. § 3 Mancipation is a mode of aliena- 
tion peculiar to res mancipi, and is performed by recital of 
certain words of style, in presence of a balance-holder and 
five witnesses. 

2. gen. Theactionofenslaving; the stale of being 
enslaved. 

*577 Bullingers Decades iii. viL 395/1 If. .any bondman 
were desirous to stayc..bis voluntarie bondage should be 
confirmed by the ceremonie of Mancipation. 1637 Gil- 
lespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. iii. viii. 169 The consecration 
and mancipation ofhim to the holy Minlsierj’. 1643 Pl^in 
English 9 The mancipation of themselves to the promis- 
cuous service of the Queen. 164^ Jer- Taylor Gt. Exemp. 

II. viii. 68 They who fall away, .inioacontradictory state of 
sinne and mancipation. 1663 Waterhouse 

187 They [the Romansl. .prevailed against all mankinde to 
their Mancipation under them. 

^ 3. (See quot.) 1623 Cockeram, Mancipation, a taming. 

I!i!Eaillcipa>tive (nNcnslp/iiv), a. Roman Law. 

[f. Mancipate v. 4 --IVB.] = next. 

X87S PosTE Gaius n. 182 The mancipalive will, or will by 
bronze and scale, probably began to supersede the older form 
as soon as the Twelve Tables had given legal force to the 
nuncupative part of mancipation. 

3Maiicipatory (mre*nsipAori)> a. Roman Law. 

[f. Mancipate z>. + -oRY.] Pertaining or involving 
mancipation. 

x86x MAifiEAnc.Lawvj. {i876)aiaTheMancipatoryTe‘»ta- 
ment by which the imiversitas juris devolved at once and 
unimpaired. x88o Muirhead ( 7aii/.S' 111. § 167 Except when he 
la slave] expressly stipulates or takes by mancipalory con- 
veyance [etc.]. Ibid. IV. § 131 An actio ex entplo for man- 
cipatory conveyance to us of lands we have bought. 

^ancipee (mie nsipr*). [irreg. f. Mancip(ate) 
+-EE.] The person to whom the property is 
transferred by mancipation. 

1880 MuiRHF.An Gaius 1. § 123 Persons mancipated by 
parents.. are appropriated by the xnanetpee with the verj' 
same words with which he would appropriate a slave. 

Iffanciple (mx*nsip’I). Forms; 4 niaunciple, 

(5 mawnciple, -cypylle, 6 mansebyll), 5-6 
mancyple, {7 mansiple, 8 mancipal), 3- man- 
ciple. [a. OF. manciple, vtancipe (for the ending | 


cf, principle, participle), ad. X/. maiiclpium, f. 
mantis hand + root of capB'e to take. 

In classical L. viancipium meant acquisition by purchase, 
absolute ownership, hence concr. a slave. In med.L, it 
meant also the office or function of a manceps or buyer in 
of stores (in late L. this word sometimes denoted the man- 
ager of a public bakery : so in late Gr. form #idyxnlf). It 
may be conjectured that in monastic use the word denoting 
the office was applied (like many similar terms) to the person 
charged with it, and that this application is the source of 
sense i below, which seems not to be known in OF.] 

1 . An officer or servant who purchases provisions 
for a college, an inn of court, a monastery, etc. 

a XZ25 Ancr. R. 214 J>e jiure glutun is feondes manciple. 

TUor he stikeS euer ioe celere, o5er iSe kuchene. His heorte 
is iSe disches. [Prob. a misunderstanding of a Lat, original 
. which had mancipiiint in the sense of bondservant, slave.] 
c X386 Chaucer Prol. 567 A gentil maunciple was ther of a 
temple Of which Achatours myghte take exemple fibr to be 
wise in byynge of vitaille. X401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 98 
Oones I was a manciple at Mertoun halle. 1482 Monk of 
Evesham (Arb.) 49 And thoo thyngys that were necessarye 
to the ornamentys of alle the chyrebe,. .y wolde dylygenily 
orden therfore, as y bad be bys famylyar seruanie and 
mawnc^'pylle. 1530 in W. H. lurner Select. Rec. Oxford 
78 The.. Proctors requyrd the. ,xxv»of the mansebyll. Ibid. 
89 Gunter beyng a mancyple to scolers. 1641 Milton Re- 
form. 11. 84 Furnish't with no more experience then they 
learnt betweene the Cook, and the manciple, x66o Wood 
Life I. 352 At Queen’s C^oll. Oxon is every year 

a bore’s head provided by the manciple against Xtmasday, 
X721-2 Amherst Terra; /r7.No. 13 (1754)63 Father William 
, .made him manciple of his college, a sinecure worth twenty 
pounds a year. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Old Benchers /. T., 

1 remember, .the cook applying to him [Jackson], .for in- 
structions how to write down r^(^^bone of beef.. .He decided 
the orthography. [and]..dismi-sed the manciple (for the 
time) learned and happj'. 1848 J. H. Newman Loss ^ Gain 
(1853) 67 In came the manciple with the dinner paper, which 
Mr. Vincent had formally to run his eye over. X891 Daily 
Neavs 26 Dec. 2/5 The ancient ceremony of serving up a 
boar’s head at Queen’s College was duly observed yesterday. 

. . A splendid specimen, weighing upwards of sixty pounds, 
had been prepared by the College manciple. 1893 Fowler 
Hist. C. C. C. (O.H.S.) 458 note, The offices of First Cook 
and Manciple were now [1868] combined. 1897 D. Mac- 
LEANE Pemhr. Coll. iii. (O.H.S.) 52 He [the principal] did 
not cater for the aularians. This was done^ by an upper 
servant or manciple, ‘ wise in buying of vitaille ’, who was 
sometimes a scholar. 

transf. 1744 M. Bishop Life Adv. 169 Finding that the 
Barrack I was to be in had four Beds, we. .took it by turns 
to officiate as Manciple, 

+ 2 , A bondslave, servant. [» L. viancipium^ 
i387TREvisA///?<f<;«(RoUs)VlI. 277 Andanonhe was made 
ke enemyes maunciple [L, ille mancipium hostis effeetus\. 
c 1440 Hvlton Scala Perf, (W. de W. 1494) n. vi, The same 
falleib to a Jewe or to a sarracyne the whyche or th^ ben 
crystened arne nought but mancyples of belle. 1537 Crom- 
well in Merriman Life Lett. (1902) 11 . 89 Euery man 
well perceyuethe the difference betwyxt a franke, a npl/« a 
godly, a generall cownsaill, and an assemblie of ambicious 
manciples, of men sworne to pope’s lustes and caynes. 
1563-87 Foxe a. ff M. (1596) 294/2 For is not^the king of 
England our [fc. the pope's] vassall ? and to sate morcj our 
manciple or page. [x6xx Florid, Manetpio, a manciple, 
a bondman, a thrall, a vassall.] 

Hence IiIa’nciplesMp, the office of a manciple, 
1642 B. N. C. Muniments 28. 135 To perform his manciple- 
ship faithfully. 

Mancipular(mrensi’pi«laj),«. rare^^. [Badlyf. 
Manciple -t- -ar, after manipularf\ Of a manciple. 

1846 Landor hnag, Conv,, Crouni>ell ^ Sir 0 . Cromwell 
Wks, 1853 II. 230/1 Ve should leave unto them, in full pro- 
priety, the mancipular office of discharging the account. 

Manck, variant of Mank Obs. 

Manco (mse'^ko). Sc. Also 8-9 mankiO; 8 
maunkie, 9 maiik(e)y. [Shortened form of Cala- 
manco.] = Calaxianco. In quots. atirib. 

ax779 [D. Graham] Hist. Buck-Haven 5 [She] made coarse 
claiths, and callicoe mancoes (ed. 1782 mutches]. 1790 
y. yohuson's Scots Musical Mus. III. 223 The lasses .. 
With mankie facings on their gown. 1824 hfACTACCART 
Gallovid. Encycl., Mankic, an ancient kind of worsted stuff, 
much glazed, worn by females. 1828 Moik Mansie IVauch 
XX. 297 Below which ivas a checked short gown of gingham 
stripe, and a green glazed manco petticoat. 1864 A. Leigh- 
ton AIyst,Leg. Edinb, (i886) 261 [She] dressed herself in her 
mankey gown and red plaid. 

JMancorn, var. Mongcorn Obs. exc. dial, 
Mancoustan, obs. form of Mangosteen. 
tlffancowe. obs.—'^ A baboon. (The form 
is curiously suggestive of motthey, which, however, 
has not been found before the i6th c.) 

14. . Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker ’joofas Hie sinozephalus, a 
mancowe. 


CUS (mse’gkps). Ohs. exc. Hist. Forms: 

ms, 7-9inancus. Rl. i maiicses, niaiic- 

ancusas, maneos, 2 manke, 7-8 man- 
7-9 mancusses. [OE. manctis 
ncus (elossinn bazanticuvi, aureus), 

7/r, ncc. v>\. manchussa (glossing soltdos, 
philippos). The med.L. form mamttif^us 
requratly in documents Monpng to Ger- 
France, Italy, and Spam, and m one ex- 
j Du Cange it means some kind of ornament 
V a womL.] An Old English mone)- of 
of the 

a unlt Swcicfnis ™ inbimerprcudon of 

mS & Smbt'c'rr/* m“.T7° Pm -jus larga 
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pecumarum remuneralione hoc est centum et vitjinti VI. 
mancosas. c looo ^lfric Gram, xlviii. iZ.) 296 Fif penegas 
^emaciaS jenne scylling and prillis penega ffinne mancus. 
ciooo — Samis' Lives y.wm. 132 Heo..nam mid hire fifiig 
manesas. /rxioo lyiUo/ll^tU/^aiin Ihrch Cart.Sa.x\{iZ<^i) 
III. 653, .\.v. inancses guides, a 1200 Moral Ode 70 And he 
5e mare ne mai don do hit mid his gode ho”he AUe wel sc 
he he hauc5 golde fele manke. 1614 Camden Rem. (cd. 2) 
200 Thirty of these pence.. made a Mancus, wliich some 
think to be all one with a Marke. ..They reckoned these 
Mancuse,or Mancus both in golde and siluer. 1655 Fullek 
Ch. Hist.w. iv. § 1 He sent his Holincsse 120 Mancusesfor a 
Present. 1761 Hume Hist. En^. I. ii. 41 He made a per- 
petual grant of three hundred mancuses a year to that see. 
18x9 Scott Ivankoew\ ‘ The-^c dog* Jews ! ' said he...* They 
might have flung me a mancus or two'. 1848 Lytton 
Harold iii, What in mancus>es and pence Clapa lacked 
of the price. x 83 o Hook Lives Aips. (1869) I. v. 241 When 
a person of high rank was buried.. a mancus of gold., was 
paid. 1875 Jevons viii. 71. 1887 C. F. Keary 

Ags. Scr. Introd. 34 The Manctis {;i^\.Mancusa 5 ) or Alan- 
c^s...It was a coin of denomination in use upon the Con- 
tinent quite as much as in England, and may have been 
imported into this country from abroad. *899 Okuecer 
Handbk. Coins Introd. 9. 

-mancy, a terminal element, repr. OF. -mancie^ 
late L. -f/ianlTa, Gr. ^avrtia divination, f, ^avrtv^ 
icOai to prophesy, f. prophet, diviner. Some 

of the words with this ending go back to com- 
pounds recorded in classical or post-classical Greek, 
as chiroviancy^ necromancy^ ornithomancyy pyro^ 
mancy ; others appear in late or med.Lat., and re- 
present regularly formed compounds which prob. 
existed in late Gr., or were formed by persons 
familiar with that language, as geomancy, hydrO' 
mancy \ otheis have been formed after the revival 
of Gieek learning on assumed Gr. types, as ays- 
iallomancy t lithouiancy. No hybrid compound of 
-mancy seems to have been admitted into general 
Eng. use : for some suggested formations of this type 
see quot. 1709. The related adjs. end in -jiantic. 

CX420 Assembly 0/ Gods 869 Adryomancy, CEno- 

mancy, with Pyromancy, Fysenancy also, and Pawme->try. 
X709 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo's Com, ]Vks. (ed. a) 374 There 
are lines in the Neck, the Forehead, the Lips, the Hams, 
the Ellx>\vs, and the bottom of the Buttocks.. and therefore 
..as there is Chiromancy, there ought to be Frontimancy, 
Collimancy, Pedimancy, Natimancy. 

tMand, sb^ Ohs. [?a, OF. mand^ 

fuant, vbl. noun f. manderx see M.vnd v.] A 
question. 

24.. ipotis (MS. Ashm. 61, If. 87), The eniperour.,Askyd 
a mand of chyld Why [etc.]. 

Maud fmrend), sb.‘^ [a. Hindi mandua. Cf. 
Man-gbass.] An Indian grass of thegenus Elcnsine. 

2862 Chambers's Eucycl. IV. 6/2 Eletisine eorocana, an 
Indian .species, called Natchnee and Nagla Ragee, also 
Mand and Murwa. 


tMand, V. Obs. [a. OF, manden^t., man- 
dare.] irans. a. To send forth, b. To send for. 
c. To command. 

a 23x0 in Wright Lyric P. 44 The mone inandeth hire 
lyht. 1483 Caxton Cato C iv b, He maunded and .sente for 
hyr parentes. c 2500 Melusine 18 [Thanne the Erie Emery] 
manded & desyred a moch fayre company. Ibid. 73 Alayn 
manded or sent for a grete foyson of hys frendes. 2589 
Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxx. (16x2) 147 Aske whatso else 1 
haue to giue, thous maunde it for a ki^. 

Mand: see Maund. 


Maudsean (mre‘ndr,an), c. and sb. Also Man 
dean, Mendeeau. [f. Mandrean Aramaic N”i4n3’: 
viandayya. (a rendering of Gr. 'yvaiOTt/coi Gnostics 
f. ^1:^0 7 «i 2 «(^«kno\vledge, s= late Heb.no madda^ 

i.yadas. to know) + -an,] A. adj. The desigiiatidi 
of a Gnostic sect still surviving in Mesopotamia 
and of the Aramaic dialect in which their sacrec 
books are written. B. sb. a. A member of ih' 
^landasan sect. b. The Mandrean language. 

2875 Lightfoot Comm. Col. 165 note^ These Mandean 
are a lapidlydimimshlng sect living in the region about th 
ligris. 2883 R. Kessler in Encvcl. Brit. XV. 467/2 Mar 
dffians, also known a.s Sabians, Nasoraeans, or St. John' 
Chrutians, an Oriental sect of great antiquity. Ibid. 468/ 
Mbs. occur in the British Museum fete. 
Ibid. 468/2 Primal Life, w^o is properly speaking the Mai 
daran god. 2886 Ibid. XXL 649/1 There is a close r. 
semblance between Mandffi.an and the language of the Bab’ 
Ionian 'Palmud. 2900 Daily Nezvs 15 Aug. 6/2 A larc 
number of Hebrew and Mandamn vases., were discovered 

Mandaite (mremd^ioit), sb. and a. Als 
Mendaite. [See prec. and -ite.] = Mand^^an. 

28S2 Sayce in Encycl. Brit. XIII. 1x7/1 The Mendai 
inscription of twenty lines discovered in a tomb at Ab; 
Shadr in south Babylonia. 2900 Pilot 23 June 515/2 Ma*' 
bowls with inscriptions in SjTriac, Chaldiean, and Mandali 

t Ula’udameut. Obs.rare^\ [ad, L. mar 
ddmenLuMf f. mandd-re to command : cf. Mani 
JIENT.] Injunction, command, 

2834 Sir H. Taylor Arfevelde 1. in. iii, But Virtui 
where is that indissolute chain Which to thy anchor’d ma 
daments eterne The floating soul shall grapple ! 

}] Iflandamus li’nrendF'‘mi 5 s\ sb. Law. [] 
s= ‘ we command \ ist pers. pi. pres. ind. of mat 
dare to command.] A term ‘ originally appUt 
generically to a number of ancient writs, lette 
missive, or mandates, issued by the sovereig: 
directing the performance of certain acts*, b 


afterwards restricted to the judicial writ (called 
‘the high prerogative writ of mandamus*) issued 
in the King’s name from the Couit of King’s 
llench (now, from the Crown side of the King’s 
Bench Division of the High Court of Justice) and 
directed to an inferior court, a corporation, an 
officer, etc., commanding some specified thing to 
be done. *Its general object is to enforce ihe 
jierformance of some public duty in respect of 
which there is no other specific legal remedy* 
(G. H. B. Keiirick in Encycl. Laws Eng. s.v.). 

[2378 Rolhcfparlt. III. 51/2, Par force d’un mandamus a 
lui directc 3 2535 tr. Nntura Brcviiun (1544) 171 b, 'i'herc 
is fyue maners of enqueres ordciued after the death of the 
kynges tenaunte...Thc fyfi is Mandamu.s, and that is after 
the yere. 1588 Udai.l Dtotrephes {Arb.)27 Let no Colledge 
chuse ills owne head, but let him haue a Mandamus, pro- 
cured from theQueene. 2611 CoicR,, A Mandate, 

or Mandamus for the preferment of one to a Benefice. 2642 
Termi's de la Ley 199 Mandamus is a Writ that goes to the 
Eschcator for the finding of an office after the death of one 
that died the Kings Tenant. 2604 J. Worthington Mode’s 
lyhs. Life (1672) 37 The Collcdge had privy notice of a 
Stranger who had got a Mandamus for a Fellowship, either 
Fallen or Failing. 2672 Maki.cy CatvelC s Inter/r., Manda- 
mus is also a Cbatge to the Sheriff, to take into the Kings 
hands all the l^nds and Tenements of the Kings Widow, 
that against her Oath formerly given, marryeth witliout the 
Kings consent. 2736 F. Drake Eboracu/n 185 The royal 
autliorliy has (tequenily interposed, and constituted a mayor 
by a mandamus. 1865 Morn. Star 3 Feb., You may find it 
necessary to apply to the Court of Queen s Bench for a man- 
damus against me. x8S7 Loscf. AVm Eng. Trag.^ Eudi- 
cott IV. ii, Here is the King’s Mandamus, taking from us., 
all power to punish Quakers. 

.f^S' *775 Sheridan St. Pair. Day 11. iv. Death’s a debt ; 
his mandamus binds all alike. 

•fb. atlrib. = Appointed by a mnndannis. 

2687 LuTTRELL^r/V/‘AV/.(t8s7) I. 421 The new mandamus 
fellowes [of Magdalen]. 2776 J. Adams in Earn. Lett. (1B76) 
216 A hlandamus Counsellor of New Jersey. 2876 Ban- 
croft Hist. U.S. IV. iv. 339 Councillors, called mandamus 
councillors fiom their appointment by the crown. 

Hence Mauda'mus c/. Irans., to serve with a 
mandamus. 

2823 AV?o Monthly Mag. VIII. 496 If I do not ferk you 
out of all likelihood of ringing the beauty, why mandamus 
me ! 1886 Daily 7 'el. 30 JVlar. 5/3 Without uaiting to be 
* mandamused ‘ the Vestry sent to the dust Contractor. 
^Utandant (maemdant), (i. and sb. Also 7 -ent, 
[ad. L. mandant-em, pres. pplc. of mandare to 
command, to send fo>lh: sec blANDATE,] 

t A. a,dj. Phys. Of an organ (chiefly in member 
mandant « mod.L. inembrnm viandans') : That is 
the source of impulse ; often said of the brain. Ohs. 

2S43 Traheron,K/^oV Chirurg. ii. xviL 63b, The fouilh 
inientyon which is to comforte the membre mnndant IL. 
membrnm mandans\ that is to say, from which the mattier 
commeth by deriuaiion. 2544 Pmaer Reghn. Life (1553) 
I v b, They are all deriued from the member mandant, ih.nt 
is to saye, the brayne. 2650 Buuver Anfhro/omct. (1653) 
1^0 There are many that drink without the moving of 
Transglulition ; but that which they drink descends as if it 
were poured into a tankard. In this case they need no 
mandent member. 2670 Maynwarinc Physician’s Repos. 
32 Neither the nutritive juyees are. .convelghcd, nor ex- 
crementitious parts sepamted. .but. .regurgitate upon the 
mandant viscera. 1684 tr. Bone/'s Merc, Compit. xv. 528 
Care must be taken of the Head as the part Alandant. 

B. sb. Law. =MANDATon, 
i68t ViscT. Stair Instil, i. xii. (1693^ xoS A Desire, War- 
rand, or Order, upon the part of the Mandant to the Man- 
datar. n 2768 Erskine Instil, iii. iii. § 31 (1773) II. 457 
Mandate, .. where it signifies a mutual contract, includes 
not only the act of the mandant who employs, but the ac- 
ceptance of the mandatary. 2828 Colebrooke Obligations 
120 If. .a mandate be given for the benefit of the mandant 
himself or of a third party. 2842 hKCtASiiAN Sheriff" Crts. 
Scotl. § 589. 154 A mandant m.ay revoke his mandate at 
pleasure. 2875 Postc Gains iii. Comm. (ed. 2) 430 Another 
case in which a guarantor and guarantee stand xn the rela- 
tion of mandant and mandatary is delegatio, 

11 Mandarah (ina;’ndara). [Arabic 

mautiara’', lit. ‘ place for seeing f. nadara to see.] 
In the East, a ‘ parlour’ for receiving visitors. 

1865 J. H. Ingraham Pillar 0/ FheKt^rA 206 An open 
court, on the right side of which urns the mandara for visi- 
tors. 2893 Star 4 Feb. 1/6 A Turkish mandarah or re- 
ception room. 

Iffandariu^ (nwe’ndarin). Also 6 mandeline, 
mandorijn, 7 mandarim, 7-8 mandorin, 7-9 
mandarine, 8 mandareen. [a. Pg. mandarim, 
a. Malay viantrJ, a. Hindi w^rw/r/t—Skr. mantrin 
counsellor, f. mantra counsel, f. root man to think.] 
1 . A generic name for all grades of Chinese 
officials ; there are nine ranks, each of which is 
distinguished by a particular kind of ‘button*. 
(The Chinese name is Kwani) fP'ormerly ex- 
tended to other Asiatic officials. 

2589 Parke tr. MendostCs Hist, China 11. 11. iiL 252 The 
Mandelines of the sea, which be certaine iudges appointed 
to giue aduice of all such matters to the gouernor. 2598 \y, 
Phillips Litisckoten 1. xxiii. 39 Such are they that seme in 
euery Towne, and haue the gouemment of the same. . . They 
are called Loitias, and Mandorijns. 2604 E. GIrimstoneJ 
D'Ayostn's Hist. Indies v. xvi. 370 The Mandarins or 
ministers of lustice [in China]. 2^5 Crowne Sir C. Nice 
111. Dram. Wks. 1874 III. 304 He will needs be attended 
like an Indian mandarine or lord. 2723 Pope Let. to Gay 
23 Aug., In China ; where it is orcinarj* for a Mandarine to 


fan himselt cool after a debate. 2727 A. Hamilton Ntio 
Acc. E. Jud. U. 43 Every Province cr City [Burmal has a 
Mandereen or Deputy residing at Court. 2813 Examiner 
22 Mar, 187/2 A Mandarine of the first class. 2C60 AH 
Year Round No. 71. 504 The inferior ‘one button 'man- 
darins, 

b. A toy xepresenting a grotesque seated figure 
in Chinese costume, so contrived as to continue 
nodding for a long time after it is shaken. 

1839 E. D. Clarke Trav. Russia etc. 13/1 It reminds one 
of those Chinese mandarin images .seen upon the chimney- 
pieces of old houses, which, when set a.going, continue 
nodding. 

2 . 'I’he language spoken in China by officials and 
educated people generally. 

[1604; see vicindarin^ tongue in 4.] 2727-/JX Chambers 
Cycl. &.V., Their publick officers, as notaries, bwyers, 
judges, and chief magistrates, write and speak the Man- 
darin 2732 Bailey vol. II, the language spoken 

by the hlandarins and in the court of China. 

3 . Sliort lor mandarin porcelain. 

2873 Mrs. Palliser tr. yacqnemart's Ceram. Art 96 The 
Red Mandarin of the third section. .The shagreened and 
gauffered Mandarins, 

4 . atlrib,, as (sense i) mandarin boat, dignity, 

governor, promotion., sepulchre', 2) mandarin 

Chinese, dialect, glossary, language, longue 
+ mandarin broth (see quot.); mandarin cap, 
a child’s cap resembling that worn by a mandarin; 
mandarin cat, ? a kind of Angora cat ; mandarin 
duck, a duck of bright and variegated ijlumage, 
Aix gakriculata, native to China ; mandarin hat, 
one shaped liUe that worn by mandarins ; man- 
darin jar, a jar of mandarin porcelain ; mandarin 
pcrcelain, Japanese porcelain decorated with 
figures of mandarins; mandarin sleeve, a wide 
loose sleeve copied fiom the sleeves of the dress of 
mandarins i^Cent. Diet, 1S90); mandarin vase, 
a vase of mandaiin porcelain. 

2749 Anson's Yoy. lit. vii. 369 Two *Mandarine boats 
came on board from Matmo. 2863 Rrade Hard Cash I. vii, 
197 A gorgeous mandarin boat,. rowed with forty paddles 
by an armed crew. 2794 Barham Horttis Avier. 123 Sir 
H. Sloane saitli, that Mr, James Cunningham wrote to him 
from China, ..informing him that the bean, or *mandarin 
broth, so frequently mentioned in the Dutch Embassy., 
is only an emulsion made of the seeds of sesamum and hot 
w.Tter. 2860 Thackeray Round. Papers 11863) xo6, 
Dc Juventute, Children with, .*mandarin caps. 27S* H. 
Walpole Lett. (1846) II, 425 *Mandarin cats fishing for 
gold fish. 1895 C. S. Horne Story 0/ L.M.S. 224 Certain 
Homan Catholic Chinamen are found willing to imp.Trt to 
him as much of the •.Mandarin Chinese as they c.an. 2848 

S. W, Williams Middle Kingdom I. x. 489 'ihe court 
language, the hvan hwa. or *mandarin dialect. 28x3 
Examiner st Apr. 266/2 We think the Chammish Majesty, 
and the *Mandarjn dignity were, .libelled. 2797 Encycl. 
Brit. (cd. 3) I. 664/1 {Anas), The galerlculata, or Chinese 
leal of Edwards, has a hanging ciest [etc.]. . .The English in 
China give it the name of “mandarin duck. 1861 Jane R. 
Edkiks Chinese .SVrwrf (2863) 207 A *Mandarin Glossarj% 
1749 Ausods Voy. m. vu. 365 'i'he •Mandarine Governor of 
Janson. 2882 Haipcrs Mag. III. 331 On the May gala 
day [of the Fish House at Schuylkill] the two *mandarin hats 
. .aredecovaied with flowers. 1873 Mrs.Palliser tr. Jacqut-. 
mart's Ceram, Art 97 *Mandarin jar. 2860 Jane R. 
Edkiks Chinese Scenes (1863) 265 My husband’s knowledge 
of their language (the *Mandarin). 2873 Mrs. Palliser 
tr. yacqnemart's Ceram. Art 95 The *iMandaiin porce- 
lain. 1874 R. Tyrwhitt Sketch Club 6 Earnest expectation 
of firsts, fellowships, and •mandarin promotion. 2665 Sir 

T, Herbf.kt y'raz'. (1677) 375 Paquin..in which are., 24000 
•Mandarin [1638 Mandarins] Sepulchers. 1604 E, G[kim- 
stose] D’Acostn's Hist. Indies vi. v, 441 They call it the 
•JSIandarin longue, which requires a mans age to be con- 
ceived. 2737-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The Mandarin tongue, 
or the language of the court. 2894 Pimes 22 Feb. 6/2 Four 
•mandarin vases and covers. 

Hence Iila’ndarindom, mandarins collectively, 
SIa‘ndariness, a mandarin’s wife. 2 ffandari*nic 
a., pertaining lo a mandarin (Webster 1S64). 
Ma*ndariuism, the mandarin system, government 
by mandarins. Ma-adarinize v. trans., to make 
a mandarin of. Ma’ndarinsliip, the position, 
office, or rank of a mandarin, 

2897 Blackw. Mag. Dec. 837/1 The most decisive battle 
ever waged between British officials and *Mandarindom. 
2809 Lamb Lett. ix. to Manning 87 How do you like the 
•Mandarinesses? 2853 LieberCxV. Liberty vii. 60 The whole 
Chinese code . . under a systematic •mandarlnism, is per- 
vaded by the principle of , etc.]. 2892 Critic (U. S.) 5 Sept. 
115/1 Is China always tc be the land of. .girl infanticide and 
sceptical mandarinism? ^ 2879 Barinc-Gould Germany I. 
35 in the Celestial Empire, the exaltation of a man to be 
a mandarin •mandarinises— excuse the expression-all his 
forefathers, yjn Perquisite Monger 20 He advanc’d him 
to a *mandarinship of the first Rank. 2803 Bentham Mem. 
ti- Corr. Wks. 1843 X. 384 The appointment to a man- 
darinship. 2898 Spectator^ Apr. 502/2 Mandarinship is not 
hereditar}’. 

Mandarin 2 , mandarine (mm-ndarin, -in). 

[ = F. mandarine (187b in Diet. Acad.): perh. f. 
Manbarin 1, the colour of the fruit being compared 
to that of the yellow silk robes of Chinese officials.] 
L A small flattened deep-coloured orange, with 
sweet-flavoured pulp aud thin • easily-separable 
rind. Also mandarin orange. 

x8i6-2o T. Green Univ. Herbal I. 316/2 They [Chinese] 
have also the four-season or everlasting orange. . ; the large 
dove or mandarine; and the small dove or mandarine. 



MANDARINATE. 


Ill 


MANDATORY. 


1834 G. Br.NSCTT IVatui, New South IVahs, etc. II. 72 The 
Citrus nohilis or Mandarin orange. i885 Ncio Zealand 
Herald% Nov, 12/4 Oranges,. .lemons, ..mandarins. iBpz 
Daily News 16 Dec. 5/6 She accepted the gift of two man- 
darines from a peasant woman. 

attrib. 1892 Daily News 27 May 5/6 The orchards are 
full of orange and mandarine blossom. 1895 Workman 
Algerian Mcni, 46 Orange, mandarin, and lemon grove.s. 

2 , A colour (obtained from coal-tar) resemblin" 
that of the mandarin orange. Also mandarin- 
orange^ -yelloiv. 

1883 Cassell's Fam. ^iag. Nov. 755/1 There are three 
new dominant colours — Mandarin, a rich yellow like the 
rind of a Mandarin orange. 1890 Thorpe Dict^ Applied 
Ckevi. I. 239 Methyl Orange; Heltanthin ; Orange III; 
Gold Orange; Mandarin Orange. 1898 Daily News 4 Aug. 
6/4 Teagown . . made of grass-lawn over mandarin yellow silk. 

3 . A liqueur. 

1882 Eucyd. Brit. XIV. 687/1 Noyeau,..trappistine.. 
benediciine . . peppermint liqueur, . . mandarine, parfait 
amour [etc.]. 1903 Smart Set IX. 6S/2 [He] ordered some 
mandarin liqueur, which Ferdinand presently produced in 
a flask of gold. 

Mandarin, obs. variant of Mandolin. 
Mandarinate (mcemdarin^T). [f. Mandauik 
+ -ATE I.] a. The position or office of a man- 
darin. b. The body of mandarins; mandarins 
collectively. C, Government by mandarins. 

1727-41 Chambers Cyd, s.v. Mandarin^ The Mandarinate 
is not hereditary, nor are any raised to it but men of letters. 
1800 Asiat. Ann. Res'-t Chton. 120/2 The sale of the 
mandarinates and public employs of the empire. 1889 
Times 27 Sept. 13/4 The civil office controls the members 
of the mandarinate both as regards pay and promotion, 
d, transf. 

1884 J[. Rae Contemp. Socialism 383 With the socialist 
mandarinate, the interest lies the other w.ay, and the 
tendency of the head officials would be to multiply their 
subordinates. 

IVIa'iidariiiing’, vbL sb, [f. Mandawn^ + 
-ING 1.] The process of giving an orange colour 
to silk or wool by the action of nitric acid. 

1852-4 Cyd. Use/. Arts (ed. Tomlinson 1866) I. 531/2. 
Mandat, obs. form of Mandate. 
tMandatar. Sc . Obs. [ad. F, piandataire 
Mandatary.] =next. 

1681 ViscT. Stair Instil. 1. xii. (1693) 108 The manage* 
ment of the Mandant given to the Trust of the Maiidatar, 
Ibid. 109 The singular and personal fitness of the Mandatar 
is chosen by the Mandator, and so cannot without his 
consent be altered. 

Iffandataiy (mie'ndatiiri). [ad. L. manddtari - 
f. manddtnm Mandate: see -auy.) 

*}• 1 . One who is appointed to a benefice by a papal 
mandate. Obs. 

26x1 CoTGR., Afanefafaire^ a Mandatarle ; one that comes 
to a Benefice by a Mandamus. 2726 Avliffe Farer^n 
117 A Mandatary, to whom the Pope has., given a Man- 
date for a Benefice. 

2 . One to whom a mandate is given. Chiefly 
‘in Law ; see Mandate 3. 

2656 in Blount Glossogr. 2754 Erskise Princ, Sc. Law 
(1S091 315 The mandatary is at liberty not to accept of 
the mandate. <1x768 — Instit. 111. iii. § 34 (1773) 11. 458 
Where a number of mandataries are named by a proprietor 
for the management of the same affair. 1793 HfLCN M, 
Williams France I. App. ii. 266 (Jod.) When the maje^ty 
of the people is violated by attempts committed against its 
mandataries. 1826 Kent Comm. (1873^ JI. xl. 571 If the 
mandatary undertakes to carry the article from one place to 
another. 1848 Shand Pract. Crt. Sess. 1 . 154 It never seems 
to have been disputed that a foreigner not in the country is 
bound to have a mandatary. 2861 Sat. Re7\ 30 Mar. 307/2 
For the considenation of a hundred pounds a year, . . the 
Ionian legislator views himself as the mandatary of the 
nation. 

Mandate (mtc'nd^t), s6. Also 6 mandet, 
6-8 mandat, [ad. L. manddt-um^ neut. pa. pple. 
of mandd-re to command, enjoin, commit. Cf. F. 
mandat.'\ 

L gen. A command, order, injunction. Now 
poet, and rhetorical. 

1576 Fleming tr. Cains' Do^s 12 The theeuishe Dogge, 
..at the mandate and bydding of his master flecreth and 
leereth abroade in the nighp 1604 Shaks. Oth. tv. i. 270 Sir 
I obey the Mandate, And will returne to Venice. 1625 Bacon 
Ess.., Sedit. Tronb. (Arb.) 305 Cauilling vpon Mandates 
and Directions, is a kinde of shaking off the yoake. ^ j68i 
Drydrn Als. ^ Achit. 11. 917 The royal mandate issues 
forth, Dashing at once their treason, zeal, and mirth. 2760 
JoHNSO.v Idler No. 99 ^ 7 He spe.aks, and his mandate is 
obeyed. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian vi, She immediately 
obeyed the mandate of the abbess. 2814 Scott Ld, 0/ Isles 
IV. XXX, Some friend shall bear Our mandate with despatch 
and care. 1843 Carlyle Past A Pr. iv. iv, The mandate 
of God to His creature man is : Work ! 1859 Mill Liberty 
i. (1865)3/1 Society can and does execute its own mandates. 
1E87 Bowen ^ir^. /Bneid iv. 237 Let him to sea ; my man- 
date is this ; be the messenger thou. 

2 . spec. A judicial or legal command from a 
superior to an inferior; in early English law, 
a command of the king and his justices addressed 
to a court to control a suit; in Zaw, ‘the 
document promulgated upon the decision of an 
appeal or writ of error, as by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, directing what shall be done in 
the court below’ {Cent. Dicti). 

*S5* Forme 0/ Afakyn^ Bishoppes. etc. B 4, Then shall 
the Archbishop demaund the king’s mandate for the conse- 
cration, and cause it to be read »58®-9 Act 31 Eliz. c. 9 


§ I Everye suche Bisshopp or Chauncelor. .shall by his or 
their Mand.at directed to the Sherieff of the saide Countie 
Palantyne, cause Proclamacion to be made of the sames 
Writte.s. 2597 Sir R. Cecil in Ellis Ori^. Lett. Ser. i. III. 
44 She [Q. Elizabeth] therfor tooke upon her, by mandat, 
to prohibite him and hU Countreis. a 2623 Swinburne 
(1686)172 A geneial Mandate tocontr.actilarriage 
is not sufficient, unless his Ratification, which made the 
Mandate, do follow. 1656 Blount Gtossogr..^ Mandate,. \\\ 
our Common Law it is a commandement judicial of the 
King or his Ju.stices to have any thing done for the dispatch 
of Justice. 1669 J. Chamberuaynb Ptes. St. hng. if. 49 
Next gees forth a Mandate from the Archbishop to the 
Archdeacon of his Province, to instal* the Bishop elected, 
confirmed and consecrated. 1798 Illttsir. tuteme 

V. 153 .All that was now wanting, was a mandate from the 
Elector, to authorize the completion of the m.arriage. 2845 
S, Austin Rnuke's Hist. Re/. II. 129 [He] obtained, .a 
mandate wherein the princes were required to restore all 
his castles to him. jft|9 Macaulay // ij/. En ^. vj. II. 126 

h. similar change had recently been effected in England by 
judicial sentences : but in Scotland a simple mandate of 
the prince wa.s thought sufficient. 1871 Dixon '1 o-.verWl. 
xi. 109 He was recalled.. by a royal mandate to his place 
in the Hou-e of Lords. 1887 T. Roosevelt T. It. Benton 
V. 1x3 Towards the close of Adams’s term, Georgia bad bid 
defiance to the mandates of the Supreme Court. 

b. A papal rescript, esp. with reference to prefer- 
ment to a benefice (see quot. 1727-41). 

1611 CoTGR., ATandat, A Mandate, or Alandamus for tlje 
preferment of one to a Benefice. 2727-42 Ciia.mbers Cyd.^ 
Alaudatey Mandatum, in the canon law, denotes a rescript 
of the pope, by which he commands some ordinary, collator, 
or presenter, to put the person there nominated in possession 
of the first benefice vacant in his collation. 2790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 71 Mandates for deposing Sovereigns were 
sealed with the signet of ‘ the FLherman ’. 2848 Wharton 

Larv Lex. 1871 Miss Yonce Cameos II. xxi. 23,^ A man- 
date came from Pope Innocent for the King’s excommuni- 
cation. 

C. A command from the sovereign to elect a 
fellow of a college or to confer a degree. JJist. 

1617 Morvson liin. !. I, I., was chosen Fellow of the said 
College by Queene Elizabeths Mandat. <11628 T. Grevh. 
Sidney (1652) 223 Her [Q. Eliz.] Universities were troubled 
with few Mandates. 2665 J. Buck in Peacock Slat. 
Cambridge (1841) App. B. p. Ixxxvit, If any Mandates are 
brought for Degrees in the Vacation rime, ihen this or the 
like Grace is propounded to the Caput Senatus. 2761 J, 
Benset Ascham's Eng. IVks. Life 15 The young man was 
made by the Queen’s mandate fellow of a college in Cam- 
bridge. 

d. Roman Hist, An imperial commatid sent to 
the governor of a province. 

2883 S. Amos Rom. Civ. Law 83 Mandates, or instructions 
to public officials, usually the emperor’> ‘ Legates'. Ibid.^ 
Most of the mandates of which a record is preserved relate 
to criminal law or police matters. 

fe. A pastorallelter. mandemcni.'] Obs, 

1763 Ann. Reg. 120 The atchbishop of Paris .. lately 
pubH^hed a mandate, or pastoral letter, to the people of his 
diocese. 2824 Watt Bibl. Brit. II. 767 n, Pompignan, 
John George le Franc. .Archbishop of Vienna.. Mandates 
prohibiting the reading of the Works of Rousseau and tbe 
Abbe Raynal. 

3 . a. Roman Law. A commission by which one 
person (called the Mandator) requested another 
(called the mandalarizes i see Mandatary) to act 
for him gratuitously, undertaking to indemnify him 
against loss. Action of mandate actio man- 
daiiy an action at law for the non-performance of 
a contract, 

1756 G. Harrcs tr. /ustinian's Instit. rir. x.v%’ii. § i. 87 A 
maud ite is given solely for the benefit of the mandator, 
when he requires the mandatary to transact his business, to 
buy lands, or to become a surety for him. Ibid. § 13, gi If 
a man gives his cloaths to a fuller, that they may be 
cleaned, or to a laylor, that they may be mended, and iliere 

i. s no agreement or promise made, an action of mandate 
will lie. 1870 ArdY & Walker tr. Gains in. civ. 222 A 
mandate arises, whether we give a commission for our own 
benefit or for another person’s. 2883 S. .\mos Rom, Civ, Law 
236 By what has been called a qualified mandate {maw 
datum quali/icatum) a person induced another to repose 
credit in a third person, and to that extent the principal 
became a sort of surety. 

b. Scots Law. ‘ A contmet by which one employs 
another to act for him in the management of his 
affairs, or in some particular department of them, 
of which employment the person accepts, and agrees 
to act’ (W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. i86i). 

r68r Viscr. Stair Instil, i. xii. (2693) 108 The Terms in 
which Mandats or Commisrions are expressed. 2753 
Stervart's Trial 165 And deposes, that he gave no allow- 
ance or mandate to the pannel to make any application at 
Edinburgli against the removing. 1842 M'Glashan Sheriff 
Crts, Scot. § 575. 131 A mandate authorizing litigation or 
diligence lo be carried on in name of a party who is out of the 
kingdom. 2870 Bell's Comment. Law Scot. (ed. 7) 1 . 516 
The extent of a factor’s authority and his powers are to he 
gathered from the mandate under which he acts. 

c. A contract of bailment by which the man- 
datary undertakes to perform gratuitously some 
sendee in respect of a thing committed to his keep- 
ing by tlie mandator. 

1781 Sir W. Jones La7ii Bailntents 53 The great distinc- 
tion then between a mandate and a deposit is, that the 
former lies in fe^ance, and tbe latter simply in custody. 
2883 Encycl. Brit. (cd. 9) XV. 472 Mandate is retained by 
Story and others to signify the contract more generally 
known as gratuitous bailment. 

4 . Politics. [After F. mandat^ The instruction 
or commission as to policy supposed to be given 


by the electors to a parliament or one of its mem% 
bers. Also transf. 

2796 Morse Geog. II. 373 (France] The members of 

the Jegislative body are not the representativesof the depart- 
ment which has chosen them, but of the whole nation, and 
no mandate instructions can be given them. x88o McCarthy 
Own Times IV, 554 It would almost seem as if ’the present 
school of fiction In, to borrow a phrase from French politics, 
exli^austing its mandate. 2901 Daily News 27 Klar. 4/4 
Strictly speaking,. .there is no such thing in England as 
a mandate. Lord Salisbury was the first to introduce into 
English politics that essentially Jacobinical phra'c. 1902 
Contemp. Rev, Dec. 809 No practical politician can desire 
to lay too much strchs upon the mandate theory of a general 
election. 

5. attnh. =Mal'ndv, in mandate breads man- 
date money. Mandate Thursday. 

1546 Alcm. Ripon (Surtees! III. ii He payth’ yerlie for 
breade wyne and uTi-ve w‘ tliexpencez of ftfandet '1‘hursday 
X li. 1657 Sparrow Rationale Bk. Com.Pr. 157 Hence it is 
called Dies mandati. Mandate or Maundy Thursday. 1797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X. 687/1 Maundy 'I’hursday, is the 
Thursday in Passion week : which was called Maundj' or 
Mandate Thursday. 1841 Hamfson Med. yE^'i Kal. I. 185 
The bread given to the poor on Maunday Thursday was 
named mandate bread mandati panes in the monasteries ; 
as the coin given was called maundate [jfc] money. 

Mandate (m^nd^T), v, [f. L. mandat-, ppl. 
stem of mandtire to enjoin, command.} 

1 . irnits. To command. Obs. rare'~‘*^. 

1623 CocKF.RAM, Mandate, to command. 

2 . To commit (one’s sermon) to memory. Sc. 

X724 R. WoDRoiv Lfe y. fJ’odrow (182B) 32 After 1 have 

mandated my exercises. 1796 Simeon Gospel Messaste 
Pref. 3 He [Abp. Seeker] then proceeds to c.\press his dis- 
approbation of what is called Mandating of Sermons, or 
repealing them from memory. This custom prevails much 
among foreign Divines, and throughout the whole Church of 
Scotland, i860 J. Brown Let. Cairns in Hors Subs. 
(1865) 97 His sermons being laboriously prepared, loudly 
mandated, . .and then delivered with the ulmo^t vehemence 
and rapiditj*. 1803 Crockett Stickit Atinisfer (1894) 135 
He rose and walked his study, ‘mandating’ his opening 
sentences with appropriate gestures. 

Mandatee*. rare. [(. Mandate sk + -ee.] 

= Mandatary. 


1774 Hallifax Anal. Rom, Civ. Law 64 A Commission 
might be constituted for the Benefit.. of the Mandator and 
Mandatee. Ibid, 86 A Proctor was x. Extrajudicial, other- 
wise called a Mandaiee. 

IlfXanda’tion. Sc. [f. Mand<ite v . : see -ation.] 
The action of committing (a sermon) to memor}’, 

2867 J, Macfarlane Mem. T. Archer i. 15 Some of the 
most acceptable ministers of the Gospel have been known 
to regard ‘ niandatlon ’ as a process of slow murder. 

Mandative (mamdativ), a, [ad. late L. man- 
daliv-us,i. to command : seeMANDATfi^A 

and -ATIVE.] Pertaining to command ; occas. used 
in Grapnmar (o render L. modus mandativus, de- 
noting’ the imperative use of the future. 

2652 J. Rocket Chr. Subject x. § 3 (1658) 214 Though 
servants have not a mandative power to lay their strict 
injunctions upon their Masters. 1845 Stodoart Cram, in 
Encycl. Aletrop. (1847) I. 51^1 [Kinds oF Mood] imperative, 
mandative, conjunctive, subjunctive [etc.]. 


!l Mandator (mrendtfi’tpi). Law. [L. agent-n. 
{. manddre (see Mandate).] One who gives a 
mandate {esp. in ihe legal senses). 

i68x VisCT. Stair Instit. l. xii. (1693) no As to the special 
kinds cf Mandats, they are either express, or tacit, to one 
Mandatar, ..for the Mandators behove, or in the Name of 
the Mandator. 1726 Avliffe Parergon 53 A Person is said 
to be a Client to his Advocate, but a Master and a Man- 
dator to his Proctor. 2752 Scots Alag. (1753) Oct. 511/2 
Himself the mandator and accomplice. 1793 J. Williams 
Calm Exam,, etc. 49 Every legal Mandator, should be a 
law expounder, not a law-maker. 1839 J. Story Law Bail, 
ments 142 The mandator, .contracts to reimburse the man- 
datary for all expenses and charges reasonably incurred in 
the e.xecuiion of the trust. 2875 Poste Gains in. Comm, 
(ed. 2) 401 Solidary Intercession is exemplified by the Man- 
dator in the contract called mandalum guali/icatum. 

Mandatory (meerndatari), a, and sb. [ad. 
late L. manddtorius, f. mandator : see prec.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of, pertaining to, or con- 
veying a command or mandate. 

ZS76 Fle.mjxc Epist, J’ivb, An epistle hortatorle, 
accusatorie, .. niandaiorie. <zx6oo Hooker Eccl. Pol.wt. 
iii. § I A superiority of power mandatory, judicial, and co- 
ercive over other Minister.s. i6ix Speed Hist. Gi. Brit. ix. 
XV. § 115. 801 Mandatory letters were sent by King Charles 
into Picardy, to put all places that held for him in those 
quarters into Henries possession. <i 2680 Charnock A ttrib. 

(1834) I. 727 We behold, in the life of Christ, a con- 
formity to the Mandatory part of the Jaw. 2726 Avliffe 
Parergon 358 Of a Mandatorj’ Writ, in Latin -stilcd a Alan, 
damns. Ibid., Several Mandatory- Writs have been granted. 
2863 H. Cox Instit. JIL viii. 716 A mandatory writ was 
issued to a serjeant-at-arms. X900 Wvndham oA Ho. 
Comm, 15 Feb., The proposals. .were enabling and not man- 
datory. - 

b. Of actions ; Obligatory in consequence 01 a 
command. Const, upon. , 

j8i8 Jas. Jlitt Brit, ifulia II. V. IK. <9^ The lesularc""!- 
municaiion to the councils of all co^c'-ponden * 

tiered mandatory upon the Governor-General, nn^n 

rfi,.-/., r.te^fi. „ . <r:,r r.A Tbe bill makcs It mandatory upon 


Daily Globe 24 Mar. 5/6 The bill makes I 
the judge to impose a fine of $5®°*, . . • .. . 

B. sb. One to whom a mandate 3 S given , 


sM.VN- 





MAWDATUia:. 


laiAM’DRAG-Oir, 


Dr. Hammond's lodging, commanded him to appear befon: ( 
them. X71X Hickes Two 'Treat, Chr, Pricsih. (1847) ***• *7 
A priest, .is an advocate, mediator, intercessor,, .vicegerent, 
mandatory, iiiterpellant. 1795 tr. MercieTs Frapn. Pol. .y 
Hist. 1. 432 The monarch with themandatoriesofhisSupreme, 
tutelarand beneficent, authority. 1833 Alison 
( 1849-50) II. vii. § 70. 182 If the people are violently alarmed, 
is it the part of their mandatories to refuse to hear them ? 
1842 M'Glashan Sheriff Crts. Scot. § 582. 153 The man- 
datory to be sisted must be a responsible person. 1862 Act 
25 & 26 Viet. c. 97 § 20 To nominate,. any person as the 
mandatory of such, .proprietor, to attend, act, and vote at 
any meeting. X898 Uodlcy France 1. 1. ii. 141 Ecclesi.astics 
regard themselves sometimes as the mandatories ofa foreign 
potentate. * 

^b. Used for Mandate, c. Something with 
the function of commanding. 

1839 James Louis A'/V, 1 1. 340 A Mandatory, .was issued 
..by Masanielio, requiring every citizen to takearms. iB6s 
Bushnell Vicar. Sacr. jii. iv. (i866) 249 In itself, what we 
call law is impersonal, a cold mandatory of abstraction. 

11 Mandattim (ma;ndfi tom). [L.] = Man- 
date s 6 . 

1586 J. Hooker Hist. Irel. 87/1 in HoUnihed II, Sud- 
denlie commeth from the cardinall a mandatum to e.vecuie 
Kildare. 1587 Fleming Conin.HoHnshcd\\\. 1306/1 Simon 
Mepham, then archbishop of Canturburie, sent his man- 
datum to this biNhop, that he would visit his church. 1594 
T. B. La Priniaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 652 They obtain so many 
letters of commaundement, so manie mandatums one in 
anothers necke, that {etc.]. 

Maud©, obs. form of 

HCandelic (mtendedik), a. Chein. [f. G. man- 
del almond + -lo,] Mandelicacid (G. inandelsaure ) : 
an acid formed by the action of hydrochloric acid 
upon amygdalin. 

1844 Fownes Chem. 430. i88sRemsen Or^. Chem. (1888)292. 
IMandell, variant of MANDinL Obs. 
Mandellion, variant of Mandtlion. 

II Mandelstein (ma-ndaljtain). Geol. Also 
anglicized raaudelstone. [G., f. tnandel almond 
+ stein stone.] = Amygdaloid sb. 

1799 Kjrwan Geol. Ess. 202 Mandelstein (or Amygdaloid'. 
1852 Th. Ross Humboldt's 'frav. 1. i. 35 The porous basalt 
which passes into mandelstein. 

Mandement, variant of Mandment Obs. 
Manderelle, -il, obs. forms of Mandbel. 
IBIandet, obs. variant of Mandate. 
[Man.devi(l)le, corruption (in Planch^, Fairholt, 
and recent Diets.) of Mantevil Obs.] 
tMandglorye. Obs. rare. Also raond-. 
[a. OF. mandegloive (cf. mod.F. main de gloire 
Hand op globy), corruption of matuiregore Man- 
DRAGORA.] Mandragora. 

2483 Caxton Cato 3 b, An ensample of the pouldre of 
mondglo^e and how hit maketh to slepe. 1489 — Faytes 
of A, M. iv. 97 Certein herbe that is called mandglorye. 

IVCandible (mie*ndib’l), sh. Now only Anal, 
and Zool, Also 7 -uble, 7-8 -able. [ad. late L. 
mandibnla^ •‘ulum^ f. mandere to masticate. Cf. 
OF. mandible, mod.F. inandibnle.] A jaw or jaw- 
bone ; esp. the lower jaw (in mammals and fishes). 

1548-77 VicARY Anni. v. (1888) 41 The bones., of the 
Cheekes, be tu_o:..of the vpper Mandibile, two. ^1560 
Misogonus nr. iii. 82 (Brandi) A neighboure of yours Which 
is payned in hir mandible with a wormetone toth. 1623 
CocKERAM, MatidublCy the iaw-bone wherein the teeth be 
set. 1674 JossELYN Voy. He 70 Eng. 185 Rub the mandible 
with it. c 167s R. Cromwell Let. in Eftg. Hist. Rcz’. (1898) 
XIII. 93 The nose of the skull, with an upper mandable. 
1707 Sloane 'Jamaica 1. p. cxxxii, The swelling, .being not 
so much in the throat, as mandibles and cheeks. 1770 G. 
White Selbome xxvii. 76 With their upper mandible, which 
IS much longer than their lower, they (hedgehogs] bore 
under the plant. 1854 Emerson Lett. <y Soc. Aims, Comic 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 210 To put something for mastication 
^tween the upper and lower mandibles. 1872 J^Iivart 
Elan. Anat. 86 The lower jawbone, or Mandible, consists 
ofa curved osseous band. 

D. In birds, (usually) either part, upper or lower, 
of the beak ; but by some restricted to the lower 
jaw (see quot. 1S93). 

1686 Plot Staffordsh. 234 The Mandibles [of a Raven] 
crossing one another, like those of the . . Crossbill. 1766 Pen- 
nantZ^<?/. (1768) 11.477 A loose skin . .reaches from the upper 
mandible round the eyes {of the cormorant]. 1845 Darwin 
Voy. Nat. vii. (1879) 137 The lower mandible, differently from 
every other bird, is an inch and a half longer than the upper, 
1865 Livingstone Zambesi iv. 100 Flocks of scissor-bills.. 
ploughing the water with their lower mandibles. 1803 
Kewton Diet. Birds 534 Mandible (Lat. hlandibul<£\, the 
lowerjawin Birds. Ibid. 539 a rather slender bone 
..forming part of the lateral margin of what is often called 
the Upper Mandible. 

c. In insects, either half of the upper or anterior 
pair of jaws. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. III. 429 The mandibles clese 
the mouth on each side under the labrnm or upper-Hp. 
1859 Darwin Orig, Spec, iv, (1873) 69 M.ale stag-beetles 
sometimes bear wounds from the huge mandibles of other 
males. 1874 Lucdock Wild Flowers i. 13 The mouth of an 
insect is composed of an upper lip, an under lip, a pair of 
anterior jaws or mandibles. 

t inaudible (mre’ndibM), a. Obs. rare. [ad. 
L. *mandibil-isy f. viandMe to chew : see -idle.] 
Capable of being chewed or eaten. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Mandible, eatable, or that may be 
eaten, 1672-^ R. Head Eng. Ropte 1. iv. (1680) 39 Their 
Geese, Hens, Pigs, or any such mandible thing we met with. 
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11 Mandibula (mrondi-biz/Ia). A 7 ml. and Zoo!. 

[L.] =MAKDIBLEjf. 

2704 Harris LeX^ Teckn., Mandibula,. .the Jaw, is either 
Upper or Lower. 2798 ArzcLius in Trans. Linn, Soc. IV. 
255 The Mandibnlx are toothless and without sheatlis, 
2826 Kirby & Sf- Entomol. III. 4x7 Upper- and under- 
jaws {mandibttlxxsxd. viaxillx). iSssGosscin Phil. Trans. 
CXLVI, 447 The dental organs in Roti/era are true man- 
dibxdx and maxiltx. 

inandibulai^ (mrcndi-birflai), a. [f. Man- 
DIBULA + -Alt.] Belonginn; to, connected Avith, or 
forming part of a mandible. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iii. vL 103 The many parts, 
joynts, sinews [etc,] ..gutturall, dentall, mandibular, &c. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mandibular Muscles, the 
Mu.scles that belong to the Lower Jaw. 28x6 Kirby & Sr. 
Entomol. ii8x8) IL 275 Besides their mandibular hooks, 
some of these gruhs supply the want of legs by means of 
claws at their anus. 2875 Blake Zool. 2 In nearly all 
mammals teeth exist in a single row on the.. mandibular 
bones. x8ox Flower Sc Lyockker Introd. Mammals 171 
The mandibular symphysis is ankylosed. 

Mandibtllary (ma;ndi*bi//lari), a. rare, 

[Formed as prec. + -AitY.j *=prec. 

2653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xxxviii. The mandibulary 

sinew or nerve of the jaw. 1880 GuNTIIEk Fishes 563 *Iwo 

pairs of mandibulary barbels. 1887 — in Eucyct.Brit. XXI I. 
189/1 The mandibulary symphysis is not by suture but by an 
elastic band. 

IKCandlbulsite (mccndi*biz/ku), a. and sh, Ent. 
[ad. tuod.L. : see Mandibula and 

•ATE 

A. adj. 

1 . Provided with mandibles : applied to a group 
of insects (the Alandibulald) which have the organs 
of the mouth adapted for mastication. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Eutomol. III. 462 The maxillx of the 
mnndibul.ile hexapods. 2835 Kirby Hab. «$■ Inst. Anim. 
II. XX. 316 ftIetabolians..are considered. .as constituting 
two Sections which are denominated Haustell.Tte and Man- 
dibulate Insects, 1874 Lubbock Orig. .5- Met. Ins. v. 92 
The strongly mandibulatc form which prevails among the 
l.arv.Te of Coleoptera. 

2 . Of orj»ans: Adapted for mastication. 

283s Kirby II. xx, 3x6 The instrument 

of suction in a Haustellate mouth consists of pieces . .an.Tlo- 
gons to those empl^’ed in ma-tication in a Mandibulatc one. 
1838 Penny Cyd. X. 494/2 Hemipiera..\vn\\ mandibulatc 
mouths. 

B. sb. A mandibulatc insect. In recent Diets. 

So Mandi’bulatcd a., in the same sense. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 855/2 Fabriclus,. divided 

Insects into .. the Mandlbulated. .and the Haustellated. 
2864 Chamberses £n£yclJVl.2^qMandibtdataymznd[hu\zttd 
or masticating Insects. 

MandiTjTfliform (mD:ndi-bi!aifpim), a. EiU. 
[ad. mod.L. viandibuliformis, f. titandibtila Man- 
dible : see -ronsi.] Shaped like a mandible. 

2826 Kirby S: Sp. Entomol. III. 127 They, .catch the prey 
at which they aim by means of the mandibuliform plates. 
Ibid. IV, 310. 1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex, 
IVEandibulO- (mcendi-birlli^), irreg. combining 
form (see -0-) of L. mandibula Mandible, used 
in compounds with the sense 'pertaining to the 
mandible (and some other part)’, as mandibtilo* 
hyoid, -maxillary, -suspensorial adjs. 

2870 Rolleston Anint. Life 105 The mandibulo-maxillary 
apodema. 2875 Huxley m Encycl. Brit. I. 760/1 The 
hyosuspensorial and mandibulo-suspensorial ligaments. 

I^andibnlOUS (mxndi'birllos), a. rare. Ent. 
[f. Mandibula + 'Ous,] Mandibular. 

2835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 209/1 The mandibulous hook 
of spiders. 

II IKEandil (mje'ndil). Also 7 meudil, [Arabic 
mindll, viaiidll, sash, turban-cloth, hand- 
kerchief, ad, L. maniile (see Mantle j//.).] A 
turban. 

2662 J. Davies tr. Olcarius' Voy. Ambass. v. (1669) 214 
The Mendils and Miaiibends, that is, the Turbant and 
Girdle, of Gold Brocado. 2665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 
233 His Turbant or Mandil was of finest white silk inter- 
woven with gold, 2731 Bailey vol. II, Mandil, a sort of 
cap or turbant worn by the Persians. 

IVEaiidilioix (mrondidi^n). Obs. exc. Hist. Also 
6 mandilyOD, xnaundilion, 6-7 mandilian, 
-illian, 7 -ellion, -ylian, (?madilion). [a. F. 
vtamlillon (i6th c.), ad. It, mandiglione, augmen- 
tative f. mandzglia : see Mandili..] A loose coat 
or cassock, in later times sleeveless, formerly worn 
by soldiers and men-servants as a kind of overcoat. 

1577 Dee Relai. Spir. 1. (1659) 254 The men have things 
on their shoulder* of beasts’ skins, as instead of a Jerkin or 
a Mandillion. 2587 Fleming Holinshed 111 . 1^37/2 

Their vniuersall Jiuerie was a mandilion of purple taffata, 
laid about with siluer lase. 1599 Dallam Traz*. (Hakl. 
Soc.) 74 Their coats were like a soldier's mandilyon. 2610 
Holland Camden’s Brit. (2637) ^49 ^ mandilian or 

cassocke, garnished w’lth the bishops armes. ^ 2615G.SANDYS 
Trav. 230 In time of M'arre they (the Knights of Malta] 
weare crimson mandilions..over their armour. x688 R. 
Holme Armoury iii. 18/2 He beareth Or, a Mandilion 
Azure. 1696, 1706 Pwlups. 5B60 Mantevil]. 189s 
J. Brown Pilgrim Fathers x. 280 Hooks and eyes for 
‘mandilions*, these being garments large and full of folds, 
with which soldiers wrapped themselves against the cold. 

*t" IKEandill. Obs. Also 7 mandell, mandle. 
[a. F. mandil (i5-i6th c., now mandille), a. Sp., 

I Pg. mandil (cf. Pr, mandil-s table-cloth), a, Arab. 


mandil', see Mandil.] A loose coat or over- 
coat. ' 

*579 Iz^zz. R, 7F<mfr-.(i8i5) 281 Ane pair of brelkis of blew 
vclvott with ane mandill lhairio broderit with gold. 2661 
A. Haig Acc. in J. Russell Haigs (1881) 471 A suett of 
cloeths, with a mandell, 2662 472 For making a maodle 
sutc and furnertur. 

Mandioc(a : see Manioc. 

* 1 * jyfandi’tioii. Obs. rare~‘^, [iiTcg. f. L. man- 
dare to command -b -ition.] An injunction. 

2597 Pilgr, Parnass, 111. 344 My uncle, .sent mee yester- 
day a letter and this mandition . .‘Studle not these vaine 
arts of Rhetorique, Poetrie and J^hllosophie ’. 

Mandle, obs. f. Mandill, Mantel, Mantle. 
jyfandly, rare obs. form of Manly. 
t Mandment. Obs, Forms: 3-6 mande- 
moiit, maundement, 4-5 mawndement, 4-6 
mandment, 5-6 maundment. [a. OF. mande- 
ment late L. manddtuenlum, f. mandare to com- 
mand, The word is orig. trisyllabic (cf. Com- 
mandment) ; the disyllabic forms are character- 
istically northern.] A commandment, an order ; 
that which is commanded. Also, the action of 
commanding, command, rule, 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4011 pis was a prout mandement & 
an heiuol dedc. ^^1357 Lay Folks Caieck. 549 Who brekys 
l>e fyrsle maundement. Prowde men wordly men and 
fleschly men, 2375 Barbour Bruce iv. 332 His men his 
has aUdoi^e. « 1400-50 Alexander 4237 To ]ie 
modi kynge of Messedone f^is maundment I write. ri44o 
Promp. Paiv. 330/2 Mawndement, mandatxtm, prcceptum. 
C2460 Ashby Acth>e Policy 654 Euery day he ware of that 
exiremile Not to be hasty in mandement. 2467-8 Rolls 
of Parlt. V, 583/1 All Retornes of Wriiles, Preceptes, 
Maundements and Billes. 2539 Cromwell Let. 16 Apr., 
in Merriinan Life 4 * Lett. (1902) 11 . 211 Themperour haihe 
not consented to the^ popes desires nor that his M.Tnde- 
mentes shuld be published. 2553 Douglas’ Alticis ' x.VtqI. 
262 For qu hay thy mandmentis [1513 mandat] kepis in accord, 
Bene anc with the, not in substance hot grace. 2567 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. I. 567 Gevand..oure full plane power, 
speciall mandment.. and charge, to compeir. 

Mandola (msend^uTa), mandora (mjen- 
dOo'ia). Also 9 irare^ mandura. [a. It. mandola, 
mandora, Cf. F. mattdore, t/iandole, and see Ban- 
dore, Pandoras, Mandore.] A larger variety 
of the mandolin. 

2758 J. Clephane in Fam. Rose Kilr. (Spald, Club) 462 If 
you have once made some progress on the spinet, .the man- 
dola will be an easy acquisition. 2825 L. Hunt Bacchus 
in Tuscany 850 Play to me too On the mandola. 2825 
Fosbrookb Encycl. Antig. 3 , 628 The Pandura was of the 
lute kind, the Mandura a lesser lute. 2880 A. J. HiPKiNsJn 
Grove Diet. Mtis, 11 . 204 It [the mandoline] is.. less in size 
than the Manddla or Manddra, a much scarcer instrument. 
2895 Daily News 22 May 7/3 Three mandoIasCor mandoras), 
eighteen guitars.. and a bass guitar. 

Mandolin, -ine (ms-nd^lin). Also 8 man- 
darin ; and in It. form mandolino. [ad. F. 
mandoline, ad. It. mandolino, dim. of mandola (see 
prec.),] A musical instrument of the lute kind 
having from four to six metal strings stretched upon 
a deeply*rounded body. 

2707 in Ashton Soc. Life Q, Anne (1882) II. 38 Signior 
Conti will play, .on the Mandoline, an instrument not known 
yet. 1758 J. Clepham in Fam. Rose Kilr. (Spald. Club) 461 
The guitarre, or the mandolino, as it is called here by our 
London ladies. 1766 Smollett Trav. 222 An excellent per- 
former on the lute and mandolin. 2783 Mme. D’Ardlay 
Diary 2 Jan., A solo air, accompanied by the mandoline,., 
has a mighty pretty effect. 1796 Pecge Anonym. (1800) 104 
When the instrument now coming into use is called a Man- 
darin, we are led to think it to be something used by the 
Chinese Lords or Mandarins; but the truer pronunciation 
is Mandolin. 2B56 Mrs. C. Clarke tr. Berlioz' Instrument. 
70 The mandolin has almost fallen into desuetude at present. 
1863 Sala About Skrimpington 102 A mandolin all covered 
with lacquer work. 

Hence Ma’iidolinist,aperformeronthemandolin. 
2888 Daily Nezvs^ 14 May 3/3 A company of Neapolitan 
mandolinists and singers. 

Mandom (mse-ndsm). rare’~'^. [f. Manj ^.1 + 
-DOM,] The realm of man. 

2844 Mrs.^ Browning Drama of Exile Poems 1850 I. 72 
Without this rule of mandom, ye would perish—beast by 
beast Devouring. 

Mandora : see Mandola. 

Mandore (mtendoou). [ad. F. matidore, ad. 
It. mattdora.] « Mandola. 

1823 Roscoe Sismondls Lit. South Etir. (1846) I. v. 12S 
A Jongleur.. must. .play on the citole and mandore. 1898 
Zancwill Dreamers Ghetto i. 26 Amulets in the shape of 
miniature mandores or four-stringed lutes. 

II Mandorla (mjendpula). Religions Art. [It. 
= ‘ almond \] An almond-shaped panel or decora- 
tive space. 

2883 C. C. Perkins Ital. Satlpiurc Introd. 20 Christ seated 
within a mandorla. 2895 M. K. James Abbey Si. Edmund 
at Bury 51 At top is Christ in a mandorla seated full-face 
with a book. 

Mandrag(e, -dragge, obs. forms oFMandrake. 

+ Mandragon. Obs. [app. an altered form 
of niandrag Mandrake, after dragon?] =Man- 
drake. 

2580 HollvbaNd Treas, Fr. Tong, De la mnndragore, an 
herbe called Mandragon. 2597 Gerarde Herbal 11. lx. 281 
In English we call it Mandrake, Mandrage, and Mandragon. 
i6ti CoTGR., Mandragore, Mandrake, Mandmgc, Man* 
dragon. 
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Mandr agora (mEEndrse-gora). Forms: a. i- 
mandragora, 3 mandragores,6-7 mandragoras. 

0 . (in anglicized form) 4 pi. mandragoris, 6 
mandragor, -er, 8-9 -ore. [late L. matidragora 
{viandragoras Pliny), a. Gr. itavSpayopas.^ 

1 . a. The plant Mandrake. Now only Hist. 
b. £ol. The genus to which this plant belongs. 
C. Since Shakspere, taken as the type of a narcotic. 

In Shaks. Ant. C/. i. v. 4 the First Folio has the misprint 
vtandragoru, whence perh. inandrasom in Scott's Kenil- 
worth (1821) I. xii. 311. Cf. however Mandracok. 

c 1000 Sax. Leeckd, 1 . 244 Decs wyrt man mandragoram 
nemne^. c izzo Bestiary 61 j A gres, Se name is mandragores. 
1388 Wyclif Son^ Sol. vu. 13 Mandrogoris han gone her 
odour in cure 3atjs. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. 
civ. (Tollem. MS.), They bat diggen mandragora be besy to 
be war of contrarye wynde. 1535 Coverdale Gen. xxx. 14 
Ruben wente out.. and founde Mandragoras in the felde. 
1542 Boorde Dyetaty xx. (1870) 281 Mandragor doth helpe 
a woman to concepcion. 1578 L^TE Dodoens iii. Ixxxiv. 438 
The greene and fresh leaues of Mandragoras. 1604 Shaks. 
0th. ni. iii. 330 Not Poppy, nor Mandragora, Nor all the 
drowsie Syrrups of the world Shall euer [etc.J. 1605 
Chapman, e.\c. Eastward Hoe v. i, I haue,.drunke Lethe 
and Mandragora £0 forget you. 1623 Webster Duchess 0/ 
Malfi IV. ii, Come violent death, Seme for Mandragora to 
make me sleepe, 1738 Connnon Sense II. 4 The Drug call’d 
Mandragore. 1830 Galt 7 *. v.xi. (1849) 242 Earnest 

employment is the best mandragora for an aching heart. 
185s Thackeray Nezvcoines II. 19 He dosed himself with 
poppy, and mandragora, and blue pill, 1876 Farrar Marlb. 
Serin, vi. 56 The river of oblivion of sin repented of) the 
true mandragora for every guilty and sleepless soul. 

attrib. X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. exit (1495) 673 
OyleofMandragoraapples. \%zb'\y.kw%\A^MateriaIndica 
1. 208 The anodyne and soporific qualities of the mandragore 
root 1832 Carlyle Corn-law Rhymes Misc. 1857 III, i6t 
Her Ariel Melodies, and mystic mandragora Moans. 

b. = mandrake “tvifte, 

1844 Mrs. Brqwnihg Dead Pan ti. Have the Pygmies made 
you drunken, Bathing in mandragora Your divine pale Hps . . ? 
1 2 . Chinese mandragoras : ginseng. 

X727-4X Chambers Cyel, s,v. 

Hence Mandra*fforite, one who is habitually 
under the narcotic influence of mandragora. 
i8gs Funk's Standard Did. 1902 Webster Su/jil. 

Mandragne (miemdr^ig), A kind of large 
fishing-net. 

1851 Fraser's Ufa^. XLIII. 232 The park of nets forming 
the modern mandrague. 1855 W, S, Dallas in Syst. Nat. 
Hist, II. 49 The Tunny. .is captured by means of a large 
net, called a mandrague. 

Ittaadrake (mcemdreik). Forms: a. 4-6 man- 
dragge, 4-7 -drage, 6*7 -drag, (6 mendrage). 
0 . 5- mandrake, (4 mondrake, 5, 7 mandrak). 
[ME.' Ma/tdrag(g)e (cf. MDu. mandrage^ man- 
aragre)i a shortening of Mandragohaj the form 
mandrake {inondrake)^ though recorded earlier than 
•drage, is prob. due to association with drake.] 

1 , Any plant of the genus Mandragora, native 
to Southern Europe and the East, and charac- 
terized by very short stems, thick, fleshy, often 
forked, roots, and fetid lance-shaped leaves. 

The mandrake is poisonous, havlng^emetic and narcotic 
properties, and was formerly used medicinally. The forked 
root is thought to resemble the human form, and was fabled 
to utter a deadly shriek when plucked up from the ground. 
The notion Indicated in the narrative of Genesis^ xxx, that 
the fruit when eaten by women promotes conception, is said 
still to survive in Palestine. 

.a. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xxx. 14 Ruben goon out in tyme of 
wheel heruest into the feeld, fonde mandraggis [X3W man- 
dragisj. 0x440 Promp. Parv. 324/2 Mandnagge, herbe,.. 
mandragora. 1562 Leigh Armorie (1597) 99 b, He beareth 
Argent, a mandrage proper. 1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 473 
They that feare the>T Vines will make toosharpe wine, must 
..graft next to them Mandrage [ed. 1581 Mendrage], which 
causeth the grape to be more pjeasaunt, 1594 — Moth. 
Bomb. V. iii, Your sonne Memphis, had a moale vnder his 
eare : . .you shall see it taken away with the iuyee of man- 
drage. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 235 In the digging vp of 
the root of Mandrage, there are some ceremonies obserued. 
1607 Topsell Four^. Beasts^ (1658) 330 Oyl of Mandrag 
..bindclh together.. bones being either shivered or broken. 
■1656 Blount Glossogr.. Mandrake or Mandrage. 

-P. a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. 26 Muge he is ant mondrake, 
c X450 ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 231 Leues of mandrake. 
^ *475 Piet, Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 787/4 Hec mandracora, 
a mandrak. isdo Bible (Geneva) Gen. xxx. 14 Reuben., 
found mandrakes [tnarg. Which is a kinde of herbe, whose 
role hath a certeine likenes of y* fisure of a man] in the 
field. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4 Jul. tv, iii. 47 And shrikes like 
Mandrakes tome out of the earth. X593 — 2 Hen, ii. 

^o. 1600 Heywood vid Pt. Edw. IP Wks. 1874 I. 154 
The mandrakes shrieks are music to their cries. x6xo Donne 
PseudomiartyrBsiS. ciij,Annibal, to entrappe and surprise 
his enemies, mingled their wine with hlandrake, whose 
operation is betwixt sleepe and poyson. i6« [Glapthorne] 
Lady^ Mother v. ii. in Bullen O. PI. 1 1 . r^6 Horrid grots and 
mossie graves, Where the mandraks hideous howles Wei* 
come bodies voide of soules. 27x2 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 
1 . So The Mandrake is a Plant without a Stem. 1879 J. 
Timbs in Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 106/t The Greeks and 
the Romans used the root of the mandrake to cause in- 
sensibility to pain. 

t b. in allusive and fig. uses : (<r) as a term of 
abuse } (^) a narcotic ; ip) a noisome growth. 

1508 Kennedie Flyting w. Dunbar 29 Mandrag, mym* 
t^®fkin, maid maistcr bot in mowis. a i58s-Montcomerie 
Flyting 71 Trot, tyke, to a tow, mandrage but m>*ance. 
*593 G. Harvey Pierce's Suf>er. Wks. (Grosart) 1 1 . 293 Cor* 
ihe Mandrake of scurrility with the myrrhe of curtesle. 
*597 Shaks. 2 Hen, IP, 1, u. 67 Thou horson I^Iandrake, 
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1604 Dekker Honest' WJu Wks. 1873 II. 9 Gods my life, 
hee’s a very mandrake, x6io J. Mason Turk ir. t, Thou 
that amongst a hundred thousand dreames Crownd with a 
wreath of mandrakes sitst as Queene. 1636 Davenant Wits 
IV. i, He stands as if his Legs had taken root ; A very Man- 
drake ! 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 1. iv. 132 When we 
lust after mandrakes and deItciousnes.s of exteriour minis- 
tries. x66o Plea for Limited Monarchy 'J 

Our laws (sc, during the Commonw'ealth] have been Man- 
drakes of a Nights growth. 16^ Marvell Gen. Councils 
Wks. 1875 _IV. lot If they have a mind to pull up that 
mandrake, it were advisable. . to chuse out a dog for that 
imployment. 

2 . The root of White Bryony; see quots. 

1585 Lupton Tkous. Noiable Th. hi. xliiL (1595) 6r The 
counierfeat Mandrag which hath bene sold by deceyuers for 
much money. 1597 Gerarde^ Herbal 11. Ix. 281 The idle 
drones that haue little or nothing to do but eale and drinke, 
haue bestowed some of their time in earning the rooies of 
Brionie, forming them to the shape of men & women ; which 
falsifying practise hath confirmed the errour amongst the 
simple, .people, who haue taken them vpon their report to 
be the true Mandrakes. X657 W. Coles Adam in Eden 
cxci. 300 The Root (of Briony] somtimes grosveth to the 
bigness of a Childe of a yeare old, so that it hath been by 
some cut into the forme of a Man, and called a Mandrake, 
being set againe into the Earth. 1785 SIartyn Rousseau's 
Boi. xvi. (1794) 197 These pretended Mandrakes are said to 
be roots of Angelica or Bryony. 

3 . U. S. The May-apple, Fodophyllnm pellaium, 

1845-50 Mbs. Lincoln Lect. Bot. App. 143/2 Podophyllum 

ptUatum (wild mandrake, may-apple). 1887 Family Physi- 
cian 872 Mandrake, may apple, or hog apple. 

4 . atilid., SLS mandrake Juice, rcoi\ mandrake 
apple, the fruit of the mandrake; f mandrake 
shriek (see sense i, note) ; mandrake wine (see 
quot. 1753 for mandrake roof). 

*563 T. Gale Antidot. i. i. 1 b, Of simple medicines reper- 
cussiue these are some . . "Mandrage apples, & luse. 1603 
Sir C. Heydon Jud. Asirol. xx. 417 Rachel enuying her 
sister Leahs fertilitie importuned Alandrag apples, to sup- 
plie her barrennesse. c 1592 Marlowe ycio of Malta v. 
(1633) 1 2,T dranke of Poppy, and cold "mandrake juyee. 
1753 Chambers Cyct. Sn/p., Mandragorites Pinurn, Man- 
drake Wine, a sort of medicinal impregnation of wine with 
the virtues of 'Mandrake root. 1824 Hen. Phillies Flora 
Hist. 1 . 354 The Mandrake root isan anodyne and soporific. 
1620 Dekker Dreame^Vs. (Grosart) 111 . 39 Being mounted 
on a Spirits back, which ran With "Mandrake-shrikes, and 
like a Lubrtcan. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. !i. il. vi. i. (1651) 
293 A friends counsel is a charm, like "mandrake wine. *753 
(see Mandrake root}. 

ntandram (inse-ndr»m). fr^sl Mian. Also 
mandrang. (See quot. 1 756.) 

1756 P. Browne yamaiea 1^7 There is a mixture made 
and used In some of our colonies called Mandram,. .which 
.seldom fails to provoke an appetite in the most languid 
stomachs. The ingredients are sliced cucumbers^ eschalots 
cut very small, a little lime juice, and Madeira wine with a 
few pods of bird pepper. 28x4 Lunan Hortus yamaicensis 
I- 358 The mixture called man-dram is m.ide from the.se 
peppers. 1841 Oroerson Creoleana xiv. 248 The ‘punch 
and mandram ’ had been handed round. 1845 Miss Acton 
Mod. Cookery Mandrang or Mandram. (West Indian 
Receipt.) Chop together, very small, two moderate-sized 
cucumbers [etc]. 

SEandreli mandril (mse'ndrel, -il). Forms; ^ 
6 manderelle, 7-9 mauiidrU(l, mandrel, -il, 
(8 manderil, mandrell; maundrell, 9 mandrill) . 
[Usu.ally believed to be an alteration of F. ma/t- 
drittf which has the senses 3 and 4 below. TheFr. 
word, however, lias not been traced earlier than 
1690, and is of obscure origin.J 
1 . A miner’s pick. 

1516 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V.80 Item xlvj manderelles ij.r. 
viij.rf. A gryndsione & cruke xd. Item ij spayddys & a 
shulle y]d. 1686 Plot Sfafordsh. 306 But he. .by the help 
of his Maundrill, by degrees so wrought away the earth 
over head. .that (etej. *747 Hooson Miners Diet, M iij, 
Mandrel, a Tool made after the manner of a Hack, but 
more Strong and Square, having both ends Sharp, Square 
Points. 177X Fletcher Checks Wks. 1795 II. 126 An igno- 
rant collier, as great a stranger to your metaphysics as you 
are to his mandrell. j 85 o Eng. fy Far. Min, Gloss. {Derby 
Temis\, Maundrill, a pick for various purposes, but gene- 
rally used to undermine, i88r Raymond Mining Gloss., 
Mandril,. .Maundril, Derb. and S» Wales, a pr^'ing pick 
with two prongs, 

t2. Some instrument used by arrow-makers. Obs, 

1659 Howell Partic. Pocab. § 51 A maundrel, and bick- 
homd, smoothing fioates (etc.J.. .Zrx otttils de I'arcker. 

3 , In a lathe, an arbor or axis to which work is 
secured while it is being turned. Also applied to 
a similar part in a circular saw or cutter. 

2665 Phil. Trans. J. 58 To give to the Axis or to the 
Mandril, .that little Inclination. 1677 Moxon Aleck. Exerc. 
(1703) 190 There is another sort of Mandrels called Hollow 
Mandrels. xy3x BAiUEVVol.II,ilfflmfm 7 ,akindorwdoden 
pulley, that is part of a turner's leath, of which there are 
several kinds, as flat, hollow, pin and skrew manderils. 1786 
Phil. Trans. LXXVL 25 , 1 turned it.. upon my great lathe 
in the air (that is, upon the end of the mandrel). J796MOBSB 
Amer. Geog. 1 . 452 The manderil is moved by a band wheel. 
x 8 z 2- x 6 j. Smith Panorama Set. ^ Art 1 . 22 If the mandrel 
of a lathe were made of the best steel, sufficiently hard to 
wear well in the collar, it would be snapped by a sudden 
check. 2879 R. S. Ball in Cassells Techn. Educ. vn. 62 
By means of the band the pulley G, on what is called the 
* mandril * of the lathe, is made to turn rapidly, 

4 . A cylindrical rod, core, or axis round which 
metal or other material is forged, cast, moulded, 
or shaped. 

2790 in Abridg. Speci/.PatentsiMetaUic Pipes, etc. (1874) 

2, I cast the lead in lengths,, .this is put upon a polished 


rod or round maundrell of iron or any other metal, such 
maundrells being made of different lengths and diameters. 
z8x2-x6 j. Smith Panorama Set. fy Art I. 17 'Ihe hole 
may be finished. .by hammering it at a low heat upon a 
smooth mandrel or pin. 1825 J. N icholsos Operai.AIcchantc 
564 When the pipe is cast, and the metal is set, this mandrel 
IS drawn out of the mould, and another of smaller diameter 
is substituted. 1859 Musketry Instr. 49 Roll the stiff paper 
tightly about 2J times round the ‘ mandrel i88x Greener 
Gun 50 Their early barrels appear to have been made from 
one broad band of metal rolled over a mandril. 

6. aitrib. 


1825 J. Nicholson OPerat. Mechanic 325 This weight., 
operates to keep the mandrel-band tight. 2875 Knight 
Diet. Aleck., Alandrel-lathe, a lathe adapted for turning 
hollow work, which is clasped by a chuck on the end of the 
mandrel in the head-stock. 1888 Hasluck Alodel Engiu, 
Handybk, (1900) 58 The mandrel-cone centre point. 

Hence Ma'iidrel v. irons., to operate upon with 
mandrels {Cent. Diet. 1890). 

lUTandHarch (m£e*ndri(aik), [ad. It. mandri- 
archa, a. late Gr. ixavZpiapxi)^, f. /lavS/wa, Gr. 
pavbpa fold, monastery. Cf. Archimandrite.] 
A ruler or founder of a monastic order. 

lOyi Maria F. Bosszxtx Shadow of Dante so$ The second 
dividing line, which consists of holy Mandriarchs ; S. Francis, 
S. Benedict, S. Augustine being alone named. 

IVIandrill (mjemdril). Also -il. [app. f. Man 
5 b^ -f Drill j^. 3 ] The largest, most hideous, and 
most ferocious of the baboons, Cynocephaltts 
maimon or mornwn, a native of Western Africa. 

1744 W. Smith Poy. Guinea 51 A strange sort of animal, 
called by the white men in this country [Sierra Leone] Man- 
dril), but why it is so called I know not,, .except it be for 
their near resemblance to a human creature, though nothing 
at all like an Ape. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. vii. 214 
The largest of the baboon kind is the Mandril; an ugly 
disgusting animal. 1840 Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 59 The 
Mandrill Baboon {Sim. maimon and mormon).— Greyish 
brown, inclining to olive above .cheeks blue and furrowed. 
2863 Huxley Alan's Place Nat. 1. 10. 28^ Daily Neus 
12 Dec. 9/1, The blue-faced Mandril. 

USa'lldnte. rare~'. [ad. Gr. fiavSphrjs (cf. 
Archimandrite), f. fidySpa fold.] (See quot.) 

2844 W, Kay in J. H. i^twtnajiFleufy's Eccles. Hist.WX. 
8x note, A mandriie would at first be a person who lived in 
a solitary cave. 

II Mandritta (mjendri'ta). Fenevtg, Obs. [al- 
tered from It. mandritlo, mandiritio, f. mam 
dnita right hand,] A cut from right to left. 

*595 Saviolo Practice 1. 10 b, Cannot euery one of him- 
selfe without teaching glue a mandritta? 11603 Dekker 
Wonderfull Yeare D Hees the best Fencer in the world ; 
.. He has his Mandrittaes, imbrocataes, stratnazones and 
stoccataes at his fingers ends. 1855 Kingsley Westw. Hot 
ill, Wiping maudritia (y/V), closing embrocata, And all the 
cant of the honourable fencing mystery. 

IVIandncable (mre*ndi??kab'l), a. Obs. or arch. 
[ad.L. type *fnandiieahii-is, f. mandnea-rex see 
next and -able.] Capable of being manducated ; 


eatable. 

2624 W. B. Philosopher's Banguet (ed. 2) 37 They .ire 
scarce manducable. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 2x3 Tor- 
loyses, (in which I haue scene aboue a thousand Egges, 
great and manducable). 1656 Blount Glossogr.^ ciSxo 
Coleridge in Bit. Rem. (*838) III. 351 If tangible by 
Thomas's fingers, why not by his teeth, that is, manducable ? 

manducate (mtemdirrktfit), v. [f. ppl, stem 
of L. mandtica-re to chew ; see -ate 3.] irons. To 
chew, eat. Hence Mamducated ppl. a. 

16*3 CocKERAM, Alanducaie, to eat. 26^ F. White Kept. 
Fisher 490 To manducate, that is, to chew or swallow, and 
to let the Element receiued, passe into their stomach. 26^ 
JcR. Taylor Real Pres. 247 Either we manducate the acci- 
dents only, or else the substance of bread, or the substance 
of Christs body. 2657 Tomlinson Renou's^ Disp. 242 Being 
manducated, they confirm loose teeth. 1727 in BaileyvoI.I 1 . 
z8z3 Blackw, Mag. XI. 161 Whate’er front-tooth can bite, 
and grinders manducate, 2826 Good Bk. Nat. (1834) I. 276 
The, .manducated food. 1876 E. Mellor Priesth. iv. 179 
The literal interpreters., supposing that our Saviour referred 
to bread which could be manducated in the ordinary manner. 

3 !ffa>ildtlcatioil (msendi«k?‘j3n), [ad. L. man- 
dt:cMion-em, n. of action of manduca-re to Man- 
ducate. Cf. F, manducatim (Theol.).] 

1 . The action of eating. Chiefly Theol. (follow- 
ing the patristic use of L. manducatio), the term 
applied (usually with qualification, as earttal, eor- 
pot-ai, literal, oral, real, sacramental, spiritual) to 
the act of participation in the Eucharist, 

2552 Gardiner Explic, True Cath. Faith mj'sterle 

of corporail manducation. 2553 Kennedy Compend. 
in WodrtTM Soc. Alisc. (1844) 167 ^He makis mentioun touh 
of spirituaie and reale manducalioun. *597 H^ker^w. 
Pol. V. Ixvii. § 9 A Literal), Corporail and Oral! 
tion of the very substance of his flesh and bloud. 

Jee. Tayloe Gt . Exemf . xv . 5 17 After •bf 

of the Paschal Iamb it was ft jif 

sit down to a second ^tipper. ,6Sa — E 

rule J2 § 12 Sacramental manducation. *^37 , 

Euc/,xrisl (ed. a) «3 None give so E'-“‘ “Sbn .8« 

Figurists, as those that contend for oral j haWne 

Lamb BliaS^z. x.Grace bef7mat,Thtxeceive^^^^^^ 

prescribed these fonns to raa„dScadonofHis 

tion. 1833 Rock / fterKry. (189a) I.>97 A ra^n 

real fiesh and blood. 1850 h.. N. P .nirituaf manducation 

xxviii. § . (.874) 679 VaX-nfinV^Hy JbTiuI ?r IhS 

who chaw not well. 



MANDUCATOBY- 

or . . passe over the triple order of manducatlon, are ill 
nourished. 1746 R* James Introd. Moufet's HcaWis Ivi- 
prtrv. 2 Manducation, or Chewing, is performed^by means of 
the Biventer, or Digastric Muscles. *826 KtnDY & Sr. 
Entomol. HI. 416 The trophi or organs of manducation. 
1852 Dana Crttsi. 11. 991 The mandible has a lateral process 
for manducation. 1877 Huxley Anat, Jnv. Auim. i. 69 
Powerful apparatus for the seizure and manducation of vege- 
table and animal prey. ^ « 

Mandncatoi^ (mce'ndi/rkatan), a,. Chiefly 
Phys, [f. L. manducat‘ (see Manducatb) + -oby.] 
Pertaining to or fitted for mandncation. 

18x4 Sclu Gd. Living 40 Their noble perseverance, in ful* 
filling with so much courage their manducatory functions. 
1850 H. Miller Footpr. Great, iv. (1874) 62 The framework 
through which an important class of functions, manducatory 
and respiratory, are performed. 1870 Rolleston Annn. 
Life no [It] consists of the manducatory ganglion fused 
with one thoracic ganglion. 1877 HuxLr.Yi^ 4 «/T/. /«». Anivt, 
vi. 256 The.. manducatory appendages (gnathites). 
jytandura ; see Mandola. 

Mandy, obs. form of Maundt. 

.IKCane (m? in), sb. Forms : i manu, 4, 6 maane, 

6 mayn, Sc. (mone), meane, 6-7 inayne, maine, 

7 maune, 7, 8 main, 4- mane. [OE. mami str, 
fem.=:MI)u. mam (chiefly pi. manen; so in mod. 
Du.), OHG. mana fern. (MHG. mane^ man fern, 
and masc., mod.G. mdJme fern, with irregular 
umlaut), ON. mgn fern. (gen. manar\ Sw., Da. 
man) OTeut. *mand. The Scandinavian langs. 
have also a dim. form prob. from LG. : Da. inanke 
mane, Sw. inanJzc^ Icel. makki nape of the neck. 

The primary sense of the OTeut word must have been 
*neck * : cf. OE. mgne masc., OS. vieniy OHG. inenni pi., 
ornament for the neck ; L. vionlle necklace; OIrish muitt’ 
neck (in mitin-iorc collar), innince (= Gaulish moviqktjs, 
Polybius) collar, vivhiel (= Welsh viiunwgli neck, vtou^ 
(= Welsh i/nottg) mane; Skr. manyd nape of the neck.] 

1 . A growth of long hair on the back of the neck 
and the shoulders, characteristic of various animals, 
esp. the horse and lion ; a similar growth on other 
animals. 

Formerly sometimes used (e.g. inquots. 1470-85, 1501, i66x) 
for the part on which the iimne grows. 

rtSoo Erfurt Gloss. 1182 yu 6 a, setes Parci ci Uonis caha-‘ 
liguei manu. brystaj, 13., Gnw, ^ Gr. Knt, xZ^ pe mane 
of jjat mayn hors much to hit lyke. c 1380 Sir Ferumh, 244 
pat gode nors blessede he bo, « louely strek ys mane. 13^8 
Trevisa Bartlu De P. R, xviii. xl. (1495) 801 The maare is 
prowde and hath joye of her maane, X470-85 Malory 
Arthur iii. viii, The hole body of hyr lay before hym on his 
hors mane. 150* Douglas Pal. Hon. 1. xii, Out thro;y the 
wod come r)’dand catiues twane, Ane on ane asse, a widdie 
about his mone, The viher raid ane Uiddeous hors vpone. 
1567 Mai>let Gr. Forest 74 b, There Is also anotlier kinde 
of Wilde Oxe or Bull, called. .Bonasus, a little shorter than 
our Bull, but more thickly set, and hath his Mane like to 
our Horse. 1606 Shaks. Tr. «§• Cr, iii, iii. 224 And the 
weake wanton Cupid Shall., like a dew drop from the Lyons 
manej Be shooke to ayrie ayre. x66i Lovell Hist. Anim. 
ff Mm, Introd., Horses have most haire upon the mane, 
lions upon their shoulders. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 497 The 
Serpent .. with brazen Eyes And hairie Main terrific. 
axns^ Addison tr. Ovid wks. 1753 I. 157 Half dead with 
sudden fear he dropt the reins; The horses felt ’em loose 
upon their mains. 1774 Golds.m. Nat. Hist. (1776) III, 
387 It [the genett] has also along the back a kind of mane 
or longish haiy, which forms a black streak from the 
head to the tail. 1828 Stark Elem, Nat. Hist, I. 45 Full 
Bottom Monkey. With a mane upon the neck, shoulders, 
and top of the back. 1863-5 J. Thomson Sunday at 
Hampstead vii, One stroked with careless hand a lion's 
mane. 1883 G. Stables Our Friend the Dog’ vii. 60 Mane^ 
the feather on shoulders of Collie and Newfoundland, and 
that on the front of the chest of Blenheims. 
fig. 1818 Byron Ck. Har, iv. clxxxiv, And I have loved 
thee. Ocean !...And laid my hand upon thy mane — as I do 
here. 

"b. transf. Applied to a person’s long hair. 

^* 37 S ^c. Leg. Saints xlix. {T^cla) 164 His mane in hir 
hand scho wan, & rawe of it a gret part done. 1647 AVard 
S imp. C obler 32 Men use not to weare such manes, i860 Geo. 
Eliot Milt on FI. i. iit, Maggie.. looked over the book, 
eagerly seizing one comer and tossing back her mane, i88x 
Scribner's ^lag. XXI. 71/2 Her.. red rippling mane falling 
about her. 1895 Zangwill Master n. li, 135 Matt moved 
back towards his easel, passing a little dark man with a mane, 
c. A tuft of hair attached to an artificial fly. 

1867 F. Francis Angling xi. (1880) 407 The Owenmore 
[Salmon Fly]. . . Manes of mohair from the back of each joint 
. . ; just under, as a support to each mane, is lied in a feather 
from the breast of the Indian crow. 

2 . The hackles on the neck of a game cock. ? Obs. 

'z6z4 ^lA^KHMiCheap Husb. 11. i. no His mayne or necke- 
feathers would bee very long, bright, and shining, couering 
from his head to his shoulders. 1727 Bradley Fasn. Diet. 
S.V. Cock, His eyes round and great, the colour answerable 
to the colour of his plume or hlain. 

3 . Agric. A ridge or tuft of grass or stubble, left 
by the mowers. 

1523 Fitzhebb. Hush. § 23 Take hede that thy mower mow 
dene and . . leaue not a mane by wene. x6oi Holland Pliny 
I. 595 Those tufts and manes which the mowjers passed 
over and left standing behind them. 1840 Jrnl. R. Agric. 
Soc. I. IV. 444 In using the scythe for barley and oats, the 
great art is to leave a short ‘ mane’ or ridge of stubble, so 
that the ears of com may rest thereon. 

4. aflrib., as mane-like adj. ; mane-comb, a comb 
for the horse’s mane ; f mane-piece, ? — CRINI^JRE ; 
mane-sbeet (see quot.). 

1564 in Rogers Agric. Prices III. 577/1 *Mane comb. 
1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 35 A currie combe, mainecombe, 
and whip for a Jade, a 16x3 Ovxrbury Characters, Ostler 
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Wks. (1856) 72 His mane*comb Is a spinners card turned out 
of service. 1879 Mrs. A. E. Jambs Ind, Househ. Managcm, 

67 Curry-combs, scrapers, mancKiombs, and the rest of the 
usual stable paraphernalia. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's Field 

68 Eager eyes that.. beamed Beneath a’manelike mass of 
rolling gold. 1753 Hanway Trav, (1762) I. xii. xxxvii. 172 
Bridies . . mounted with silver, with a *manc-piece of plate. 
1727 Bailey vol. 11 , * Mane-sheet (with Grooms), is a cover- 
ing for the IJpper-part of a Horse’s Head. 

tIBlIaiie, Also 6 maine, magne. [a. 

OF. viaine^ maigne, magnei^h. magnum great.] In 
Chairlis the mane, Charles the Great, Charlemagne. 
c X47S Rauf CoHgear 205 Thus said gentill Charlis the 
Mane To the 0)il3ear. *535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 344 
Chairlis the Mane, the quhilk wes king of France,., To king 
Achay ane herald he hes send. 1552 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. I. 129 Sen the tyme of Achaus kyng of Scotland and 
Chairlis the Maine king of France. 15^ Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 264 The king, Charles the Magne, 

Mane, obs. f. Main, Maine, Man, Many, Mean 

a . ; north, f. Moan; variant of Maun {=mu 5 t). 
-mane (m^in), the ending of certain words 
adopted from Fr., as Anglomane, bibliomane, which 
have the general sense * one who has a mania for 
(something)*, and are formed on assumed Gr. 
types in -/tavijr : see Mania. The words of this 
formation have never become entirely naturalized in 
Eng., the meaning being preferably expressed by 
formations in -maniac. 

1832 tr. Tour Germ. Prince HI. xL 306 She is almost as 
great a ‘ parkomane* as myself. Ibid. IV. iii. X45. 

Maneall, obs. form of Menial a. 

Ma’ n-ea^ter- [Man One who eats men. 

1 . A cannibal. 

x6oo J. PoRY tr. Leo's Africa Introd. 31 They are man- 
eaters, and cour.agious in battaile. 16x7 Hieron Wks. 
(1619-20) II. 103 How foule is the sinne of oppression, when 
the practisers of it are likened to man-eaters, that Hue vpon 
flesh? i68t T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 28 (17x3) 
I. 180 They may talk of Jews, Turks, Pagans, Infidels, 
(janibals, Man-eaters, Klllcraps. 1705 HiCKEKiNCiLL/’nVf/- 
cr. (. (1721)33 There are Cannibals or Maneaters. 1837 M, 
Donovan Dom. Econ. 11 . 44 A stout ferocious-looking 
fellow.. was pointed out to me as a celebrated marksman 
and man-eater. 1854 Old Story-Teller, Golden Roebuck 61 
The man-eater's mouth watered for human food. 

2 . An animal that cats or has a propensity for 
eating men ; colloq. a horse given to biting. 

X840 E, E. \dK^\Z 9 .Scencs^ sports in For. Lands I. v. 140 
The larger horses, .are leg^’, under-Hmbed, and, as far as 
vice goes, regular man-eaters. 1879 Mrs. A. E. Ja'mes Ind. 
Househ. Mattagem. 68 Some horses in India are called 
‘ man-eaters and have to be blindfolded while you mount, 
or they would bite you. X883 F. Day Indian Fish 51 (Fish. 
Exb. Publ.) 'I he common crocodile, Crocodilus palustris 
and C* porosus..Cit%t.\\ termed man-eaters. 

b. A man-eating shark ; esp. Canharodon ron- 
dehti. Also man-eater shark. 

1837 Hawthorne Twice-told T. (1851) II. xviii. 259 To 
ascertain that the maneater frc. a shark] had already met his 
own death. 1882 Jordan & Gilbert Fishes N. Anter. 30 
{Bull. U.S. Nat. Mus. No. 16) Man-eater Shark. 1BB4 G, B. 
Goode, etc. Nat. Hist. Usef. Aquatic Anttn, 1 . 671 A Shark 
closely related to our Man-eater. 

c. In India, a man-eating tiger. Applied also 
to lions and hyenas. 

1862 J. Greenwood Wild Sports 191 It marks the spot 
where . , fell one of the most terrible * man-eaters ’ the world 
ever saw, x88i J. Grant Cameroniatis I. iv. 60 Sir Piers. . 
thought it very slow work compared with. .polling a man- 
eater from a howdah. 

attrib. 1850 R. G. Cumminc Htmier's LifeS. A/r. (1902) 
134/1 A bloodthirsty man-eater lion. 

3 . local If. S. a. A large salamander. *b. The 
dobson or hellgraramite {Cent. Diet. 1890). 

1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer., s.v. Water-Dogs, In Penn- 
sylvania and the Eastern States they Ivarious species of 
salamanders] are called Spring-keepers and I^Ian-eaters. 

So Ma*n-ea:tiug vbt. sb. zxidfpl. a. 

1607 Hieron Wks. I. 437 A raging, and (as I may terme 
it) a man-eating pestilence. 1612 Brerewood Lang. ^ 
Relig. X. 87 The Anziebi, being an idolatrous and man- 
eating nation. 1871 J. Forsyth Highl. India 321 ^Vhen 
a panther takes to man-eating, he is a far more terrible 
scourge than a tiger, x88o Chamh. frnl. 15 May 316/2 
Man-eating tigers. .are*. rare in British India. 
Mane-ath, variant of Manath O^j. 

Manece, obs. form of Menace. 

Maned (m^m'd), ppl. a. Also 4 imaned (cf. 
OE. ^empn), 6 maaned. [f. Mane 
H aving a mane : also with prefixed word, as long- 
mamd. In /i'^r.=CBTNED. 

13. . Sir Beues (MS. A) 2667 He was boj^e leij> and grim ; 
A was i-maned ase a stede. 1530 Palscr. 3x8/1 Maaned as 
. an horse, creinu. 1580 Stow Chrvn, 7 This forrest some- 
times bred white Bulles, long maned like Lions. 1607 
Topsell Four-f, Beasts (1658} 569 The Hyena is said to be 
rough and maned. 1780 Edmondson H- Gloss., 
Maned, is said of a norse, unicorn, or other beast, whose 
mane is of a different tincture from its body. 1791 Cowper 
Iliad viri. 49 Swift, brazen-hoofed, and maned with wavy 
gold. x8x8 Keats Endym. ii. 644 Four maned lions hale 
The sluggish wheels. 1862 Fraser's Mag. July 59 The 
Feshtall is the maned xnoufflon of the Atlas. 1864 Boutell 
Her. Hist. 4- Pop. xvii. (ed.^ 281 An unicorn arg., armed 
maned and unguled or. *895 Scully Kafir Stories 91 
A large, black-maned Hon, 1903 Jan. 45 The maned 

or red wolf of Brazil 
b. transf. of plants. 

* 57.8 Lyte Dodoens xii. Ixxii. 4x7 Passefiower. .hath rough 
bearie stemmes, all lagged, . .sometimes thicke maned. 


MANES. 


^ x866 Symokds Sk. Italy i. (1874) 9 Huge waves crj’Stalline 
in their transparency, and maned with fleecj' spray. 

Manede, variant of Manhead Obs. 

Maneer, obs. form of Manner. 

Manefaire : see Mainterre. 

11 Manage, manege (manEj). [Fr. form of 
the word earlier adopted as Manage si.] 

1. A riding school. (Cf. Manage si.) 

1644 Evelyn Dtaty 25 Oct., The Prince has a stable of 
the finest horses of all countries,, .which are continually 
exercised In the manege. 1705 Addison Italy 521, I saw 
here the largest Manege that 1 have met with any where 
else. 1756 H. Walpole Lett., to Bentley Aug. (1857) 111 , 
3^2 The horseman Duke’s manege is converted into a lofty 
stable. X799 J. Adams (////r) Analysis of Horsemanship, 
teaching the Whole Art of Riding in the Manege. X833 
Rcgul. Instr. Cavalry 1.40 It is. .desirable that all Cavalry 
should be often exercised in Open Manege. Ibid. 41 'I’he 
Troops.. are to be drilled.. in the Open Manege. 

2 . The movements proper to a trained horse; 
the art or practice of training and managing horses ; 
horsemanship. (Cf. Manage sb. i.) 

X776 Gibbon Dccl. 4 * F. ix. (1869) 1 . 182 Practised In the 
skilful evolutions of the Roman manege. 179X Beckford 
Pop. Tales Germans I. 242 A knightly steed, well instructed 
in the manege. 1814 Scott Wav. (x8i6) I. vH, 94 Already 
a good horseman, he was now initiated into the arts of the 
manege. X826 — IToodst, III. i. 12 He seemed a champion 
of the menage, fit to have reined Bucephalus himself. 
Manege, obs, form of Manage v. 
Maneggiable, obs. form of Manageable. 

Ii Manelx (mam^). Deb. Aniiq. [Heb. !t:d 
vtanA^ (the pi. is rendered ' pounds ’ in i Kings x. 
1 7) : see Mina.] A Hebrew coin and weight, 
equal to from sixty to one hundred shekels. 

x6xx Bible Ezek. xlv. 12 And the shekell shall be twentie 
Gerahs : twenty shekels, fiue and twentie shekels, fifteene 
shekels shall be your Maneh. 1899 Savce Early Israel vi. 
260 The maneh was divided into sixty shekels, 

Maneir, obs. form of Manner. 

Manekin, obs. form of Manikin. 
Mane-kyitd, obs. Sc. form of Mankind. 
Manel, obs. form of Manilla 
Maneless (mfi’niUs), a. [f. Mane sb.-^ 
-LESS.] Without or destitute of a mane. 

Manetess lion of Guzerai ; see Lion x, 

1828 Stark Eiem. Nat. Hist. I. 106 Common Sea Bear. 
Fur brown ; males maneless. 1833 Smee in Trans, ZooU 
Soc. (1835) 1 . 165 The maneless Lion of Guzerat. 1870 Orton 
Andes 4- Amazons vL (1876) los The puma, or maneless 
American lion. 2893 Roy. Nat, Hist. (ed. Lydekker) 1 , 361 It 
may be that some adult specimens of the Indian lion ate 
maneless ; yet well-maned examples have been killed. 
Manellio, obs. form of Manilla i. 
Manentine, obs. form of Manatee. 
Manequiii(e, obs. form of Manikin. 
Maiier(e, obs. ff. Manner, Manor, Manure. 
Maneresse, obs. form of Minoress. 
IVIanerial (mamo’nal), a. lOhs. [f, med.L. 
77 ianeri-ttm Manor + -al.] = Manorial a . 

1765 Blackstone Comm. 1 . 106 The landed property of 
the Atholl family, their manerial rights and emoluments, 
and the patronage of the bishoprick. 1791 J. Collikson Hist. 
Somerset 11 . 47 TTie manerial province of this place is vested 
in J. F. Luttrell. 1B18 Hallam Alid. Ages ii. xi. (1819) I. 244 
The manerial court of every \'avassor represented in minia- 
ture that of his sovereign. Ibid. ix. ii. III. 420 Stones ., 
were employed in the construction of manerial houses. 2839 
Penny Cycl. XIV. 388/1 The lord’s fee, or manerial seigniory, 
Manerial!, obs. Sc. form of Mineral. 
Manerlik, obs. form of Mannerly. 
f Manery. Obs. rare~'^. Also dmannery, [ad, 
med.L. masieri-um Manor,] A mansion or manor, 
24.. in Becon Reliques cf Rome (1563)254 Houses of holy 
church, graunges, personages, or vicaries, or any maneries 
of mens of holy church. 1598 Hall Sat, vir. 36 Get the 
fee-simple of faj’re manneryes. 

II Ktanes {voei-mz), si. pi. [L. manu pi. 

By some scholars supposed to be the pi. of OLatin jitanis 
good (cf. im-mdnts cruel).] 

1 . The deified souls of departed ancestors (as • 
beneficent spirits; opposed to larvx and lemures, 
the malevolent shades of the Lower World). Also, 
the spirit, * shade * of a departed person, considered 
as an object of homage or reverence, or as demand- 
ing to be propitiated by vengeance. 

1390 Gower Conf.Yl, 273 Thei hadden goddes,..And tho 
be name Manes hihten, To whom ful gret hohour thei 
dibten. 2609 Holland Ainm, Marcell. xv. vii. 43 As if 
they meant with Romane bloud to sacrifice unto their wicked 
Manes. 2670 Dryden isi Pt. Cottq. Granada iv. ii, The 
manes of my son shall smile this day. While I, in blood, my 
vows of vengeance pay. 2703 Pope Thebais 752 Let eternal 
fame Attend thy Manes, and preserve thy name. 2792 Burke 
Corr, (1844) 111 * 3 ®^ The Chevalier may owe it to the manes 
of the fallen nobility, .to put his name to his own defence 
and theirs. 2869 Lecky Eiirop. Mor.^ (1877) I. ii. 272 The 
games xvere. .intended as human sacrifices to appease the 
hlanes of the dead. 2880 Huxley Sci. 4- Cult, 1. (x88i) r 
We may hope that the manes of the bumt-out philosopher 
were then finally appeased. 

fig. 2673 Remarques Humours Town 28 The delight, or 
the torment of reflections, being the Manes of past actions. 
2726 C. D’ Anvers Craftsm. No. 2(1^7) 20 It is indeed only 
the manes of departed Liberty which makes the loss of the 
substance more grievous to us. 

2 . Taken in the sense of 'mortal remains ’ (? by 
association v/ilh'L.niSneu to remain) ; hence Imnsf. 
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1707 Curios, in Hush, <5* Card. 336 A certain Polander shut 
up the Manes of Plants in Glass Vessels. 

3V[anes(h, obs, form of Menace. 

Maness (mje*nes). rare. Also 6 manues, 7 
manness. [f. Man sb,^ + -Ess.j Woman as the 
feminine of man. 

*594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. it. 24 The man said, 
This nowe is bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh : she 
shall be called mannes, or mannish, because she was taken 
out of man. 1643 Trapp Comm. Gctu ii. 23 [She shall be 
called Woman] or Manness, of Man, as Iska/i of IsJu 1853 
Bailey Spir. Legend in Mystic^ etc. (ed. 2) 130 Taught the 
A^denic mysteries of man And maness, 

Maness, obs. form of Menace. 

Manesuere, manesweir, obs. ff. Manswear v. 
Maneto, obs. form of Manitou. 
3 Vraiietti(ni^ne'ti). fforf, [Named after Xavier 
Afauetti (i 723-17S4), a botanist of Monza.] A very 
vigorous dwarf variety of rose much used as a stock; 
also Manetti rose. 

[1843 T. Rivers Rose AtnaieuAs Gutde{td.‘^ ii3/w/(r,The 
..Rosa ManettU..! received a few years ago from Italy. 
1846 Ibid. (ed. 4) 150 It,. seems to flourish on the Manettii 
stock better than on its oivn roots.] 1854 Ibid. (ed. 5) 182 The 
only method. .is to employ the Manetti'Rose as a stock. 
1860 Hole Roses 204 The ^lanetti will grow luxuri- 
antly where the Brier will not grow at all. 

Maneuver, variant of Manceuvue. 

Manful (mse-nfM), a. Also 4 monful, 5 
iaan(n)fulle, 5-7 manfull. [f. Man sb.i -t -fol.] 
L Characterized by manly courage and resolu- 
tion ; brave, resolute. 

a 1300-1400 Cursor M. 8306 (Gott) Werrour art ])U, man- 
ful wight, And many man slayn wid hi hand. *399 Langl. 
Rich. Redeles iii. 103 They mornyd fibr the morthir of 
manffull kny5tis. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Prrv. Priv, 170 
Sum men hy m cally th a corageous man, or a manful man, 1513 
Bradshaw.?/. iVerburge\\.\i^ Theinhabitauntesofitman- 
full and liberalL x 576 F leming Panopi. Episi. 36 Astoute and 
manful minde, 1641 Earl Monm, tr. BiondVs Ctvil IPdrres 
IV. 76 They were inforced after twelve dayes manfull defence 
to surrender themselves upon discretion. x85s Carlyle 
Fredh. Gt. xvtr. iii. (1872) VII. 27 Blakeney and Garrison 
stood to their guns in a manful manner. 1879 Morley Burke 
189 Amanful attempt was made to get the newconstitution to 
work in the winter of 1791-92. 1891 Swinburne Stud. 
Prose ff Poetry (1894) iBThe manful good sense whichseems 
naturally to accompany a manly tenderness of nature. 

+ 2 . In occasional uses, a. Stately in appear- 
ance, b. Befitting a man, manly. Obs. 

M93 FestivallCH.d^ W, 1515) 78 b, Thomas was as manfull 
in his araye, for he was clothed in y« best and rychest clothe. 
x6ss Fuller CIu Hist. vii. ii, § 15 [He] being shooting at 
Butts, (a manfull, and healthful! Pastime. .). 
ts. Comb.-, manful-hardy a,, brave (hence 
■hardiness). Obs. 

CX430LVDC. Compl. Bt. Kni.^xj Shedingofblode, ne man- 
ful hardinesse. 1542 Uoall Erasm. Apopk. 15 Such as be 
manful hardye \or\z. fortes]. Ibid. Pref. **ii, Concernyng 
mannefuU hardynesse \fir\%./ortitudinem\. 

H/tanfully (mtemfuli), adv. [f. Manful a. + 
-LT 2.] la a manful manner j with manly courage 
or resolution, bravely, valiantly, 
c 1400 Melayne 1240 This day wlrke hou hlanfully With 
thi nobill Cheualry. c 1430 Life St, Hath. (1884) 57 Drede 
not . . bou . . welbeloued queene vn to god but do manfully, 
*553 Eden Treat, Hewe Ind. (Arb.) 31 He manfullye de- 
fended him selfe in battayL i6xx Bible 2 Macc. ix. 10 Let 
vs die manfully for our brethren. 1782 Cowper Gilpin 76 
Then over all.. His long red cloak, well brush’d and neat, 
He manfully did throw. 1839 Tkirlwall Greece xlviiL VI. 
141 The Greeks .. continued to fight manfully, 1849 Ma- 
caulay Hist. Eng, i, I. 50 Bishop Hooper, who died man- 
fully at Gloucester for his religion. x86a Tyndall Glac. i. 
xxvii. 2J9 The labour was enormous, but it was manfully 
and cheerfully done. 

•fb. Honourably. Obs. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. i. 27, 1 kil’d a man, whose death 
I much repent, But yet I slew him manfully, in fight. 
Mailf^ziOSS (mas'nfillnes}. [f. Manful + 
-NESS.] The quality of being manful. 

c 1400 Betyn 2693 But his grete wisdom, & his manfulness. 
1546 Bale Eng. notaries i. (1548) 49 b, Daniel than Byshop 
of Wynchestre sent thys wenefride to rome wyth hys letters 
of commendacyon for hys manfuinesse there shewed. x6Sr 
R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 134 The Metal and Manfulness of 
these men. 1833 Hr. Martineau Loom 4- Lugger r.y. or 
It took all my manfulness from me to see you so near the 
edge of the cliff. 1868 Viscr. Strangford Selections (1869) 
II. 336 Sir Samuel, as good a type of manfulness and power 
in speech and action as one would ever wish to see. 
i* v.l Sc, and norih. Obs. a. irans. To 

bewilder, lead astray, b. inir. To be bewildered, 
go wrong ; to go mad. 

CX440 York Mysf. xlii. X32 ^Vhat saie 5e men? alias ! for 
tene 1 trowe ge mang. a 15x0 Douglas-^. Hart 104 And 
all that couth attene the castell nelr, It made thame for to 
mer amiss, and mang. 1513 “ eEtteis viii. Prol. 16 JIusing 
marris our myrth half mangit allmost. xs6z A Scott Poems 
(S.T.S.) i. 79 To mend bat men^e hes sa monye mangit God 
gif he grace. ax6oo hloNTCOMERiE Misc. Poems xlvii. 9 
Resave, vhill than, a harte lyk for to mang. X768 Ross in 
Whitelaw Bk. Sc. Song (2875) 360/2 She chokit and boakit, 
and cried like to mang. 

+ Mang, v.^ slang. Obs. (See quot.) 

J. H. Vaux Flask Diet,, Hang, to speak or talk. 
Mang, variant of Mono sb. and v. 

11 Manga (ma'qga). [Sp. manga lit. * sleeve* 
L. manica: see MancheI.] 

1 , A flowing robe, worn from the shoulders. 

1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. vii. 55 It was purely a 


Mexican costume, and consisted of a purple manga, X889 
Amelia K. Barr IVaven^Lave ^ Gloty^xiii. 301 It was a 
grand moving picture of handsome men m scarlet and gold — 
of graceful mangas and waving plumes. 

2 . The silk case used to cover a processional or 
other cross when not in use (Sp. manga de entz). 
i8go in Century Diet, 

Manga, obs. form of Mango. 

Mangabey (mse'ggab^). Nat, Hist. [The 
name ol a region of Madagascar, erron. given by 
Buffon to a species of Cei'cocebus inhabiting the 
west coast of Africa.] A monkey of the African 
genus Cercocebtts't esp. the Sooty Mangabey, Cer- 
cocehus fuligimsns. 

X774 GoLDS^L Nat. Hist. IV. vK. 234 The fourth of this 
[the monkey] kind is the Mangabey. It is a native of 
Madagascar. 1879 W. Mhtd Lower Anim. 

II. 83 A sooty mangabey {monkeyj bad acquired a good 
number of bad habits. 

II Mangal (magga- 1 ). Also 9 manggall, (in 
Diets.) mankaL [Turkisli JUiU mangal (also 
written Jl«jU A kind of brazier. 

xxx8i45“2n:tf>YrJii.«.in Nero Brit. Theatre III. 13 Another 
room in the Palace; in the nudst a Manggall with fire 
burning. 1851 Ojffic. Caiat. Gt. Exhib. Ill, 1398 Brass 
mangalor brazier : — Manufactured by Mardiros Tombakdgi, 
Constantinople, exhibitor. 

Mangalin, variant of Mangelin Obs. 

Mangal wurzel, obs. var. Mangel-wurzel. 
Mangan-, repr. Manganese (G. mangan) in 
many compound names of minerals, chiefly adopted 
from German (see A. H. Chester Z>/V/. Afin., 1896), 
as mangan-amphibole « Rhodonite ; mangan- 
apatite, a variety of apatite containing manganese ; 
manganblende = Alabandite; manganbrucit© , 
a variety of brucite containing much manganese ,* 
manganchlorite, a manganiferous variety of 
clinochlore ; mangancolumbite, a variety of 
columbite in which the iron is largely replaced by 
manganese; manganhedenbergite, a mangani- 
ferous variety of hedenbergite; manganpectolite, 
a manganiferous variety of pectolite ; mangantan- 
talite, a variety of tantalite in which manganese 
largely replaces the iron. (Cf. Mangano-.) 

i86t Bristow * Mangan-amphibole. 1892 

Dana Syst. Mineral. 764 *Manganapatue. .contains man- 
ganese replacing calcium. 2836 T. Thomson Outl. Min,, 
Geol., etc. 1. 510 Sulphuret of Manganese. *Manganblende. 
Swartzerz, 1887 Dana Man. MineraL 4 Petrogr, (ed. 4) 224 
*Manganbrucite is a manganesian variety. 1892 — Syst, 
iT/Zw. 648 *ManganchIorit. xZ 0 ^Text- 6 k, Mineral. 
Manganchlorite, a chlorite from the Harslig mine near 
Pajsberg, Sweden. xSgo Century Diet., * Mangancolum- 
bite. 1887 Dana Man, Mineral. 4* Petrogr. (ed. 4) 267 
■•Man^anhedenbergtte.. contains 6 to 7 p.c. of manganese 
protoxide. 1892 — Syst. Min. 373 *Man^.anpectoliib. 2898 
— Text-bk, Mineral, 395 Manganpectolite. 1884 Cassells 
Encyel, Diet., * Mangansklerite, 1887 Dana Maiu Mineral. 

4* Petrogr. (ed. 4) 202 *Mangantantalite contains more 
manganese than iron. 

Manganate (mte'qgan^t). Chem. [f. Man- 
GAN-ic-f- -ATE,] A salt of manganic acid. 

1839 Penny Cycl, XIV. 382/2 Manganate of potash is 
easily prepared. 1891 Thorpe Diet. Appl. Chem. II, 500/r 
All manganates.. Oxidise hydrochloric acid. 

||3VIailganeiseil(n)a-i)gan|3i:z’n). Min. [Ger., 
f. mangan manganese + eisen iron.] =Febeo- 
ZrAIVCArrESE. j8Si [see Fekko-]. 

3 Vtanganel(l, variant of Mangonel. 
Manganeous: see MANCANona. 
t Klaugane-sane. Chem. Obs. [f. Manga- 
nese + -ANE 2 a.] Chloride of manganese. 

18x8 Henry Elem. Client, (ed. 8) II. 65. 

t Mangane'sate. Chem. Obs. P.Mangane- 
S10+-ATE.] = Manganate. 

1819 Brands Man. Chem. 228 Manganesate of potassa. 

Manganese (mje*qganrz). Also 7 manganes, 

9 manganeze. [a. F. inanganhe (x6thc.), a. It. 
manganese, one of the many corrupt forms of L. 
magitesiai see Magnesia 2. The word appears 
in Ger. as mangan (hence Du. 7Jtangaani Sw. man- 
gaii), Cf. obs. F, snangane.'] 

1 , A black mineral (now recognized as an oxide 
of a metal, to which its name has been transferred ; 
see sense 2), used from ancient times in glass- 
making, and now in many industrial processes. 
Also called black zzzanganese, ^ glass-maket^ s 
manganese. The name has been also applied with 
qualification to other ores of the metal : grrey m.., 

= Manganite I ; horn m., comeons in. [G. horn- 
mangan, Jasche], an impure manganese silicate akin 
to photicite ; red m., = Rodochrosite ; whit© m., 
manganese carbonate. 

As the name is in chemical use now restrict^ to the metal 
(sense 2], its older application survives only in commercial 
and industrial use. The black manganese of commerce is 
usually a mixture of various oxides hjxt the term is con- 
sidered to apply esp. to manganese dioxide, MnOs, which is 
the valuable ingredient in the imxture. 

1676 C^LES, Manganese (in colour and weight like the 
loadstone), the most general ingredient of gla.ss. a 1682 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. iii. (x686) 52 In the making of 
glass it hath been an ancient practice to cast in pieces of j 


MANGAM-ESIO. 

magnet, or perhaps manganes. 2753 Gczr//. XXV. 540 
Our Manganese, supposed an iron ore, appears from some 
experiments to contain no iron. 2797 Encyel. Brit. (ed. 3) 
X. 528/1 Ibis substance, commonly called black or glass- 
maker’s manganese, is scarcely any other thing than the calx 
ofanew semimetal. iZS^Chambers'sEnc^'cl, VI. 301/2 The 
bi/toxide, or peroxide, is the black manganese of commerce, 
and th^pyrolusite of mineralogists. 1865 Watts DicUCkem. 
III. ^ZGrey Manganese,si. term sometimes applied to man- 
ganite and pyrolubite. 1883 Encyel. Brit. XVI. 398/1 Dia- 
logite (Red Manganese). Ibid. 417/1 Allagite and Horn 
Manganese are mere mLxtures. 

2 . Chem. The metallic element (symbol Mn) 
of which ‘ black manganese ' is the oxide. 

It is of a greyish white colour and a hard friable texture, 
somewhat resembling iron, but having no economic use in 
the metallic form. 

1783 Withering tr. Bergman's Outl. Mineral. 114 Manga- 
nesiuin or Manganese.. .This new metal is soluble in all 
the acids. 2807 J. Murray Syst. Chem. HI. 423 The name 
Manganese, which was formerly given to the native oxide, 
is now appropriated to the metal 1822 Sir H, Daw Chem, 
Philos. 49 'Ihe properties of manganese, which v.'as an- 
nounced as a peculiar metal by Kalm in 1770, were minutely 
investigated by Scheele and Bergman. 28x6 P. Cleaveland 
Mineral. 544 Manganese, which is with great difficulty ob- 
tained in a metallic state, has a grayish white color with 
some lustre. 2879 C. A Cajieron in Cassell's Tcchn. Educ, 
L 15 Manganese is a metal somewhat allied to iron. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as maitganese metal, mine, 
ore, salt \ manganese alum, (a) Chem.: see Alum 
3; (/^) /!//;;.= Apjohnite; manganese blende 
s= Alabandite ; manganese bronze, {a) a bronze 
dye, {b) an alloy of copper and zinc with man- 
ganese; manganese brown, a brown dye, con- 
sisting of manganic hydrate obtained by various 
processes; manganese copper = manganese 
bronze ; manganese epidote s= Pjedmontite ; 
manganese garnet = Spessaktite ; manganese 
glance = Alabandite ; manganese glass, glass 
in the manufacture of which manganese has been 
used; manganese green, an unstable green dye 
derived from manganate of barinm; manganese 
spar s= Rhodonite; also Rhodoohrosite ; man- 
ganese steel, a malleable mixture of iron and 
manganese ; manganese violet, the purple colour 
derived from manganese, used in the decoration of 
pottery and porcelain ; manganese vitriol^FAU- 
SERITE, a sulphate of magnesium and manganese. 

1842 T. Graham Elem. Chem. 519 Iron alum, *manganese 
alum, and chrome alum. 1820 R. Jameson Syst. Mineral, 
(ed. 3) III. 406 Prismatic ^Manganese Blende, 2839 Urs 
Diet. Arts, etc. 235 ^Manganese bronze, buff and green. 
2B83 P. M. Parsons in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 382 The manga- 
nese bronze has a great advantage over steel Ibid. 383 
lhat the manganese bronze propellers are incorrodible, 
has now been proved. 2842 T, Etem. Chem. 11842) 

533 ^Manganese brown. 2902 Encyel. Brit, (ed.io) XXVII. 
564, art. Dyeing, Manganese brown is ap^ied in wool^silk, 
and cotton dyeing. 2B83 Encyel. Brit. XVI. 409/2 Pied- 
montite or ^Manganese Epidote, brorvnhh violet, from St. 
Marcel, has2opercent.ofmanganeseperoxide. 2W5WATTS ' 
Diet. Chem, III, 817 *Mauganeseglance, syo. vfiihMan- 
ganese-htende. 2875 tr. Vogels Chem. Light xvii. 269 Ex- 
planation of the change of *manganese-glass. 1882 Spon's 
Encyel. Arts, Mantf etc. V. 1549 [Recipe for making] 
•Manganese Green. 2883 Encyel. Brit. XV. 480/ 1 •Manga- 
nese metal is grey, like cast_ iron. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 
381/1 It occurs in Devonshire, Cornwall, in the Harz, and 
most •manganese mines, 2795 W. NlCHOLSON-^/rA Chem. xT. 
596 This new *manganese ore ^vas found among the iron 
mines of Sem. 2821 R. Jameson Man, Mineral. 255 Pris- 
matic Manganese-Ore, or Black Manganese-Ore. Ibid. 256 
Prismatoidal Manganese-Ore, or Grey Manganese-Ore, 2802 
T. Thomsos Syst. Chem. Ill, 88 The oxides of *manganese 
salts. 2821 R Jameson Man. Mineral. 325 •Manganese- 
Spar. (Baryte.) xZSsVI Axr%Dict.Chem.\lX.Zx-j Manganese- 
spar, syn. with Diallogite. Native carbonate of manganese, 
x^Z^Encycl. Brit.yfjX. 417/1 Rhodonite (Manganese Spar). 
x^^^DailyNnvsxfi Sept, 2/7 *Manganese steel is being used 
, .in the manufacture of shovels, 1902 Encyel. Brit. XXXI. 
772 A metaphosphate of manganese which goes under the 
name of Niimberg or *manganese violet. 2884 H. Bauerman 
Descr. Mineral. 2^8 The mineral described as Fauserite or 
*Manganese Vitriol, from.Herrengrund, in Hungary. 

b. In names of salts. 

2877 Kingzett Alkali Trade 209 Manganese chloride. 
2882 Dana Man. Mineral. 4* Lithol. (ed. 4) 188 PjTolusite 
— Manganese Dioxide. Ibid. 191 Rhodochrosite — Man- 
ganese Carbonate. 

Manganeseous : see under Manganesic. 
Manganesian (mjeqganrz^an), a. [f. Man- 
ganese -b -IAN.] Pertaining to manganese, or 
characterized by its presence, 

*795 Nicholson Diet. Chem. II. 596 This powdery 
manganesian ore. 2837 j, T. Smith tr. Vicafs Mortars 2 

The argillaceous, magnesian,. .manganesian [etc., ^•aneties 

of limestone]. 
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maitganesum'. 

IlMangane-stini, -si-om. Chem. Oh. [mod. 
L., f. Manganese.] = Manganese 2. 

X783 [see JIanganese 2]. ^1786 tr. Scheele's C/icjn, Ess. 6 -; 
On Manganese, Manganesium, or Magnesia Vitrariorum. 
1774. 28x2 Sir H. Daw C/irm. Philos. 367 Manganesuni ^^'as 
first procured in its pure form hy Kaim and Gahn, between 
2770 and J775. X876 Harley Mai. Med. (ed. 6) 195 Man- 
ganesium was discovered by Gahn in 1774. 

• 3yEangaiietic0n^eijgane*tik),rt. 0. [Badly 
f. Mangankse, after magnetic^ — Manganifeuous. 
In mod. Diets. 

l^angaui- (mse'qgani), earlier manganid- 
[cf. Fekki- 3 , used (Them, in names of certain 
cyanogen compounds, indicating the presence of 
manganese in its ‘ manganic * or highest degree of 
valency (cf.MANGANO--). Mamganicyanliyi^ic 
(or -cyanic)acid,H3MnCy6. Mainganicyanide, 
a salt of this acid. 

■ 2852 Watts tr. Ginelin's Handbh. Cheift, VII. 426 Man- 
ganideyanid of cadmium. 1876 {.see Mancano--.] 2889 
Morley & Muir ll'ails' Diet. Chem, II. 342. 

IVtan^anic (mteggre'nik), a, Chem. [f. Man- 
GAN-ESB + -1C.] Applied to compounds con- 
taining manganese in its highest valency. Man~ 
game acid', an acid (HgMnO^) not known exc. in 
combination with alkalis, with which it forms 
manganates. 

1836 Brande Chem. (ed. 4) 633 Manganic acid. 1877 
Kingzett Alkali Trade 209 ^Ianganic chjoride. 2878 
Abney Photogr. (1881) 72 The permanganate is decomposed 
. .and insoluble manganic oxide is precipitated on the image. 
Manganiferons (mcerjgani-feras), a. Min. 
[f. Mangan-ese + -(i)ferous.] Containing or 
yielding manganese. 

2832 Watts tr. Gmelin's Handbk. Chem. V. 300 IVIan- 
ganiferous Magnedc Iron-ore, 2877 Nature XV, 57 The 
Deep-sea Manganiferous Muds. 

IVEaugauill (mcc’gganin). Metallurgy, [f. Man- 
gan-ese -t- -in 1.] An alloy of copper, manganese 
and nickel, much used in the construction of stan- 
dard resistance coils. 

2902 J. J. Thomson in Encycl. Brit. XXVIII, 7. 
Manganite (mse’qganait). [f. Mangan-ese 
+ -irE, Cf. F. inanganite^ 

1 . Min. A hydrated sesquioxide of manganese, 
occurring massive and in pseudo-crystals ; grey 
manganese ore. 

2827 Haidincer in Trans. Roy. Soc. Edinb. (2832) XI. 
232 rrismatoidal Manganese-ore. Manganite. Ibid. 225 
The name of Manganite, proposed for this species, is formed 
in allusion to the metal which it contains. 2836 T. Thom- 
son Ontl. Min.^ Geol., etc. I. 502 Manganite. Hydrous 
sesquioxide of manganese. 2858 Mafu Chem. (ed. 7) 
307 This compound occurs in nature as braunlte, and in the 
state of hydrate as manganite. 

2 . Chem, A salt of manganous acid. 

186s Watts Diet, Chem, III. 818 Salts which may be 
called manganites. 2877 Kingzett Alkali Trade 209 This 
latter body.. forms what Mr. Weldon has termed manganite 
of magnesium (MgMnOj). 

Hence Mangaui'tic <z., containing manganite. 
x885 Pall Mall G. 6 Mar. 5/2 A very considerable forma- 
tion of manganitic ore, 

11 BZangauium (mcegg^'ni^m). Chem. rarr~^. 
[mod,L.,f. Mangan-ese, SoFr.] =sManganese 2, 
1850 in Ogilvie. 1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Manganium, 
a term proposed by Berzelius for manganese. 

IVIanganize (mse-ijganoiz), v. rai’e. [f. Man- 
gan-ese + -IZE.] irans. To treat or prepare with 
manganese. Hence Mamganized ppl. a. 

187s R. F. Martin tr. Havrez' iVinding Mach, 13 Flat 
ropes, made of manganised^teel. 

Ma'ngano- used as combining form of Man- 
ganese in the construction of the names of certain 
minerals containing that element (see A. H. Chester 
Diet. Min. 1896): manganooalcite, a calciferous 
variety of rhodochrosite ; also occas. = Spartaite ; 
manganocolumbito =Mangancolumbitb ; man- 
ganojnagnetite = Jacobsite ; manganophyllite, 
a manganiferous variety of biotite; xnangano- 
siderite, a ferriferous variety of rhodochrosite; 
manganostibiite, antimoniate of manganese oc- 
curring in small black grains ; manganotantalite 
= mangantanlalite ; Jnanganowolframite — 
Hubnebite, (Cf. Mangan- 1)‘ 

2852 Brooke & Miller Phillips' Mineral. 678 Mangano- 
calcite. 2877 Dana Text-hk. Mineral, 290 Manganophyllite. 
J8S7 — Man. Mineral.^ Petrogr, (ed. 4) 206 Manganostibiite 
contains both arsenic and antimony. 2892 — Syst. Mineral. 
731 Manganotantalite. 1898 -7 Text-bli. Mineral. 491 Man- 
ganocolumbite. 

Ma’ngaiiO- 2 , used Chem. in names of com- 
pounds containing manganese with its lower or 
‘ manganous ’ degree of valency .(cf. Mangani-). . 

2876 Encycl. Brit.y. 535/2 Chromi-cyanides and man- 
gar.o- and mangani-c>-anides, isomorphous with the corre- 
sponding iron compounds.' 2889 Morley & Muir IVatts' 
Diet. Chem. II. 328 Manganocyanic acid (or mangano- 

cyanhydric acid) HiMnCye.. , 

' t Man-ganolite. Min. Oh. [f. Mangano- 
+ Gr. Mflo.- -LTTE.] =Rh 0D0N1TE. 

- ie&\Cassclts Encycl. Diet. 1896 A. H. Chestcr -T/ m. 

Manganosite (mre-ggaiKTsait). Min. [ad. G. 
vianganGsitf f. inangan Manganese.] Protoxide 
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of manganese, occurring in small green octahedral 
crystals which turn black on exposure to the air. 
2887 Dana Man. Mineral, ^ Petrogr. (ed. 4) 206. 

t Mangano'so-manga^c, a. Chem. Obs. 
[ad. mod.L. tnangandso-vtanganicus (Berzelius) : 
cf. Manganous and MancAnic.] Having a formula 
which is the sum of that of a ‘ manganous ' and 
that of a ‘manganic* compound. Manganoso- 
manganic oxide : red oxide of manganese, MnaO^. 

1845 Parnell Chem. Anal. 331 Manganoso-manganic 
oxide. x85s Waits Diet. Chem, IV. 801 Manganese occurs 
..as manganic and manganoso-manganic oxide. 

Manganous (mscTjganss), a. Also 9 manga- 
neous. [h Mangan-ese + -ous.] a. Of the nature 
of, or containing, manganese, b, Chem, Contain- 
ing manganese with its lower valency. 

2823 Henry Elem. Chem. (ed 9) II. ii The constitution of 
the manganeous add. 1842 T. Graham Elem. Chem. 530 
Protoxide of manganese, Manganous oxide. 2884 H. Bauer- 
MAN Descr.P//nera/. St Manganous sulphide. sBS^ //ea//h 
Exhib. Cnial. Patent Manganous Carbon ! liters of 
various kinds. 28^1 Thorpe Diet. Appl. Chem. II. 499/1 
One-sixth of the weight of the manganous chloride employed. 

Mangas : see Mango. 

Mangastan, -stene, obs.forms ofMANGosTEEN. 
Mange (m^ind^), sb.^ Forms: a. 5 maniew(e, 
manyew, 6-7 mangie, f manngie, mangy. 
/S. 6 maunge, 7mainge, d- mange. [Late ME. 
manjewe, a. OF. manjue, mangcue itch (also in 
the sense ‘ eating *), vbl. sb. f. manjuer = mangier 
(mod.F. manger) to eat. Cf. F. d^tnangerio itch.] 
1 . A cutaneous disease analogous to the itch in 
man, occurring in many hairy and woolly animals, 
and caused by an arachnidan parasite. Also some- 
times loosely, a dirty, scabby or scurfy condition 
of the skin. Flying, quick, red, scabby mange, 
varieties of this disease. 

a. c 2400 Master 0/ Game (MS. Dighy 282) xlt, J5e houndes 
also hath an oher steknesse, l>atis clepedbe Maniewe [Bodl. 
MS. manyew]. _ Ibid., pat oher manere of maniewe Is cleped 
be fleynge maniewe. /bid., pat one is cleped quyc maniewes, 
he whiche pileth h® houndes. 257s TvRBZfiV. Pnulconne 
3(3^, I place the Mangie firste,as the capitall enemie to the 
quiete and beautte of a brave spanell. 2598 Yonc Diana 
306 The lunlper oile may neuer helpe jiw flockes, With 
lothsome mangle being ouerrun. 2604 E. G[r^imstone] 
D'Acosia's Hist. Indies vi. xv. 465 If the mangie or the 
scurvie..take any beast, they were presently commaunded 
to bury it quicke, 2634 Heywood Captives n. il. In Bullen 
O. PI. IV, Tis good phisick To cure thee of the mangy. 
2647 R. Starvlton juvenal 241 The dogs whose mangy 
eats away his haire. 

p. 2540 Act 32 Hen. VIll, c. 13 § 9 Anye horse, geld- 
ynge or mare mfecte with scappe or mange. 2602 Hol- 
land Pliny II. 450 The scurvie thicke roufe in the farcins 
or mange of horses. 2623 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise 
HcmpseedVl\;s, (1630)111.66/1 Gangrenaes, Vlcers, wounds, 
and mortall stabs, Illiaca passioes, Megrims, Mumps, 
or Mange, 2663 Butler Hud. I. I. 6x2 And tell what 
Crisis does Divine Ihe Rot in Sheep, the .Mange m 
Swine. 2667 T, Coxe in Phil. Trans, II. 451, I procured 
an old Mungrell Curr, all over-run with the Mainge. 
2683 Tm’oN ll^ay to Health 88 At last they [sheep] 
will break out with a Mainge or Scab. 2750 Kurrv in 
Phil. Trans. LI, 473 It cures the mange m horses, and 
the itch in men, by bathing. 2822 Scott Pam.Lett. 4 Sept, 
(1894) U, xviH. 149 As it was, I came off with a fit of the 
mange, and it was a good escape. 2843 Youatt Horse (1848) 
379 Mange in cattle has been propagated to the horse. 1858 
— ^Dog 367 The Scabby Mange is a frequent form wliich 
this disease assumes. It assumes a pustular and scabby 
form in the red mange. x868 Rcgul, ^ Ord, Army T 567 
The veterinary Surgeon will inspect all the horses of the 
detachments for the detection of Alange. 
i* fig. A restless desire, (Cf. Itch 3.) Obs. 

1648 Herrick Hesper., A Country Life zz Those that have 
the Itch Of craving more are never rich. These things thou 
know’st to’ Ih’height, and dost prevent That plague [MS. 
Ashm. 38. p. 90 Mange], because thou art content. ax 6 So 
Rochester Sess. Poets 56 Don Carlos his Pockets so amply 
had fiird, That his Mange Avas quite cur'd. 2789 Wolcot 
(P, Pindar] Expost, Odes x. 22 The Love of Flattery is the 
Soul’s rank Mange. 1790 — EP. to Sylv. Urban, If yet 
thy head possess the Mange of Writing, 
t Mange, [?f,‘MANGE z^.] 

1 . A meal. 

n 2603 Montgomerie Cherrie ^ Slae (revision) iii, I saw 
the^ hurcheon and the hare In hidlings hirpling heir and 
thair, To mak thair morning mange. 

2 . A food for animals. 

x6xx Markham Countr. Content. \. i. (1668] 22 The best 
food is to give them Mange, made either of ground Oats, 
Barley Meale, Branne, or Mill-dust, Ibid, 23 Aleat which 
if it be sweet is called the Mange, if otherwise Carrion or 
Garbage. 16x5 — Eng. Housew, (1660) 277 Nor is there any 
more . . excellent meat for Swine in the time of sicknesse, 
then a mange made of ground Oates and sweet Whey, 
t Mange, a. Obs. rare. Also 5 manyew, 
6 maunge. Cf. Manged a. [f. Mange j^.i] 
Having the mange ; = Mangy. 

CX4X0 Master 0/ Conte (MS. Dighy 182) xii, Anoynt be 
hounde her>'’ith as he is ’inaniewed [Bodl. MS. manyew], 
2537 Matthew Lev. xxi. 20 Wether he be..gogeIeyed, or 
maunge, or skaulde. xxii.22 Whether it..haue a wen, 
or be maunge, or scabbed. 2547 Hooper Answ. Bp. liHn- 
chesters Bk. L4 b, Tosauehyml2r.adog] he wax not mange. 

t Mange, v. Oh. Also 4, 6 maunge. [a. 
OF. mangier, manjuer (mod.F. manger') to eat 
L. manitucare : see Makducate e>.] irans. To eat. 

• Hence t Mnnging vbl. sb.' 


M ANGEL-WURZB L. 

2362 Langu P. pi. a. IX. 245 pei ban I-Maunget ouur 
muche makephem grone ofte. ^2460 Totoneley Myst. 
xii. 232 And two swyne gronys, All a hare hot the lonys,we 
myster no sponys here, at oure mangyng. 2582 Stanvhurst 
Aincis III. (Arb.) 83 Feare not thee manging fortold of turd- 
seat in hunger, Thee fats Chee passage shal smooth. Hid. 

IV, 117 Yea the lad Ascanius wcl I might haue slaughtered*, 
after At tabe! of the father loo set.thee chield to be maunged! 

t Manged, a. Obs. [f. Mange + -edS.J 

Suffering from mange. c 1410 (see Mange a,], 

+ Manged, ///. G. Obs. [f. Mang i/. + -ed 1 .] 
? Rendered stupid or lielpless. 

2308 Kennedie Flytingw. Dunbar 546 Hangit, mangit,- 
eddir-stangit, stryndie stultorum.’ xsc^ Dunbar Tua moriit 
IPemen 118 Than mak I nyne crocis, To keip me fra the 
cummerans of that carll mangit. 23x3 Douglas ^neis in. 

V. 52 To the groiind half mangit fell sche doun. 2535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 632 Vther sum war of ane vther 
kynd, Richt mad & mangit, wod out of thair mynd. 2571 
Satir. Poems Reform, xxv. 137 Aske at pe leving Lord, 
That hanged, or manged, Mot ilk man mak his end. a x6oo 
Montgomerie Misc. Poems yyivi. 42, 1 sitt and sighis all 
soliter and sad. Half mangd in mynd, almost as I war mad. 

Manged, obs. form of Manchet. 

Mangee, obs. form of Manjee. 

Mangel (nace-gg’l), mangold (mat-ggould). 

Short forMANGEL-WTJEZEL. Also altrib. and Comb., 
as mangel field, grovjev, mangel beetle, a small 
blue-black beetle {fiiljha ojaca') whose larva feeds 
upon mangel-wurzel; Anthomyia behe. 

a. 2877 N, W, Line. Gloss., Mangles, mangold wurzel. 
2883 Harpet^s Mag. Apr. 652/1 A cow gets daily one 
bushel of sliced mangel. 1889 Tennyson Oivd Ron 24 All 
on it now Goan into mangles an* lonups, iZg-^ Mom. Post 
8 Mar. 8/2 A pest mentioned, .in these reports is the pigmy 
mange! beetle, and mangel growers are requested to keep a 
watchful eye upon the young roots. 

p. 2S56 Farmers Mag. Jan. 62 Some swedes and yellow- 
globe mangolds grown by H.R.H. Prince Albert. 2882 
Garden 14 Jan, 23/3 Mangold fly. . the pest of our Mangold 
fields in the grub state. 2884 Times (weekly ed.) 19 Sept. 
6/3 Nowhere in Ireland have 1 seen finer crops of hay and 
oats, of turnips and mangold. 

II Mangelin. Obs, Also f> mangiar, mange- 
lyn, mangiallin, mangalin. [a. Telugu man' 
Tamil mau/ddi.] A weight formerly used 
in Southern India and Ceylon for weighing 
precious stones, varying, apparently according to 
the district, from half a carat to two carats. - 
*555 Eden Decades 234 A poyse or weight which, they 
caule Mangiar, which wayeth two Tarrc, and two th>Tde!?, 
which amount to two thyrdes or thirde partes of one caratte. 
2584 \V. Barret in HakluyPs Foy. (1590) 11. i. 274 Another 
sort of weight called Mangiallins, which is 5 graines of 
Fcniee weighL 2598 W, Phillip Linschoien 1. Ixxxv. 233 
Sometimes they find Diamonds of one hundred and two 
hundred Mangelyns.and more. 2625 iv.DeMon/arPsSurv‘ 
E. Ittdtes 35 It waigheth 298. Mangelins, and each Man- 
gelin waigheth fiue graines. 2678 j. Phillips tr. Tavern 
flier's Trav, li. ir. xiv. 140 At the Mine of Raolconda they 
weigh by Mangelins, a Mangelin being one Carat and three 
quarters, that is seven Grains. 

Mangel - wnrzel, mangold - wurzel 

(m5e'5g’l-, mm’qg^d|Wi;-jz’l). Forms: a.8 mangle 
wurzel, mangel wurtz, mangal wurzel, 9 
mangel worsal, -wnrael, mangol wurtzel, 
mangul wurzel, 8-9 mangel-wurzel (eiron. 
-wurzel). / 3 . 8-9 mangold-wurzel, (9 -wurtzel). 
[a. G. vtangold-ivurael (corruptly mangelvinrsel'), 
f. mangold beet -i- -wurzel root. 

The corrupt form wangelwitrzel (in Eng. now the pre- 
vailing form) suggested, or was suggested by, a pseudo- 
etymological association with G. mangel wantj whence in 
the 28th and early 19th c. the name was often mistranslated 
* root of scarcity ’ (and in Fr. racine de disette). The origin 
of G. mangold (MHG. fitaugoll) has not been determined: 
it may be an application of the OHG. personal nameAfrt/m- 
golt. The G. word has passed into other langs. : cf. Da. 
mangold. It. tnanigoldo.'] 

A variety of beet, with a root larger than that of 
the garden beet ; cultivated as a food for cattle. 
(Regarded by some botanists as a hybrid betw'eea the red 
and the white beet.) 

2779[seeb]. 2787(/2V/e)tr. AbbedeCommereirsAccount 
of the culture and use of the Mangel Wurzel. 2787 Genii. 
Mag. Nov. 963/ 1 The Mangel W\srtz{lFurze/, you call it,) or 
Root of Scarcity. 2788 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Peter's Prophecy 
Beets, in whose just applauses we are hoarse 
all ; Such are the wondrous powers of mangel worsal. 2844 
H. Stephens Bk.Farm III. 762, 1 sowed the common long 
red or marbled mangel-wurzel. 2882 H, Tanner Sci. Agric. 
/’rac/. Iviii, 288 The Mangel wurzel.. obtained by the im- 
provement of the Sea-Beet [Beta Maritima). 

p. x8oo Med. fml. Ill, 8 Mangold Wurzel, or Root of 
Scarcity. 2836 Farmer's Mag. Jan. 77 Mangold wurtzel. 

h. attrib. and Comb., as tnangel-ivurzel beet, 
leaf, plant \ mangel-wurzel fly, a small dipterous 
insect {Anthomyia betie) the larva of which feeds 
on beet leaves ; mangel-wurzel potato, a coarse 
variety of potato used as food for cattle. 

2779 Mawe Sc Abercrombie Univ. Gardener (1797) X b, 
The Mangel Wurzel Beet. ^852 H. Stephens Bk, Farm 
(ed. 2) Jl.gs/i The mangold-wurzel plant.. is attacked by 
the larva of a beetle, opaca. -Ibid., The ultimate 
eflect of these attacks on the mangold-wurzel leave.'! is not 
serious. 2802 Q. Jml. Microscop. Sci. II. 230 The Man- 
gold-wurzel Fly.' 2875 Encycl. Brit. I. 365/2 There are 
several varieties of the potato, such as ‘yams’, ‘lumpers’, 

‘ m.-mgel-wurzel potato’, &c., which, although unfit for human 
food, are much relished by cattle. 

Mangeneel, obs. form of Manchineel. 
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!M[aiigenel(e, obs. form of Mangonel. 
ICanger (n3<?*'nd,:5Dj), Forms: 4nianyour, 
maniore, raawnger, maungour, 5 maniure, 
manio'wre, mangeour, mawngeur, mawn- 
jowre, 6 mangeor, mauugere, mangier, 4- 
manger. [a. F. majtgeoh'e (m 12th cl witten 
matngeure) « Pr. manjadoiray Catal. inenjadoray 
Pg. manjadoitray It. mangiatoia vulgar L. type 
*-jfmtidilcdidriay S, manducare (F, mayiger) to eat.] 
1 , A box or trough in a stable or cowhouse', from 
which horses and cattle cat. (Chiefly used for 
those kinds of food which cannot be placed, like 
hay and straw, in the rack above.) 

c 13*5 Skoreham (E.E.T.S.) i2o/i45ke oxe and asse 
in hare manyour. <^^330 R. Brunne Chron. iFnce (Rolls) 
11182 Bordes broughte, cordes & cables, & made mangers 
[v.r. maniores] to stande in stables, a 1400 Sir Pert. 441 A 
mawnger ther be fande Come therin lyggande, Therto his 
mere he bande. c 1440 Prom/'. Parv. 325/1 Maniure (5*., P. 
maniowre), mansoriutiiy /resepium, C., P.^ /rese/e, 1465 
Paston Lett. II. 254 An hows to ley inne bey and straw, 
and cost yow not but making of a rakand amangeour. 1526 
Tjndale Luke li. 7 She .. %vrapped byin in swadlynge 
cloothes, and layed bym in a manger [so 1582 P/teims and 
161 j ; Wycuf cracche, Geneva cretche : see Cratch sb/ 1 b], 
3SS* Adp. Hamilton Catcch. (1884) 24 The Asse hasknawin 
the mangier of his malster, 1629 Milton Chrisis Nativ. 31 
•While the Heav’n-born*childe All meanly wapt in the rude 
manger lies. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest ii, My 
horse, 1 believe, smelt the com in the manger by the rate he 
went at. x868 Regul. Ord. A rmy T 570 To prevent in- 
fection . . the rack and manger, are to be scoured with soft 
soap and hot water, 

D. Used as the symbol of the Nativity, 

X838 Jackson tr. Kmimmachcr's Elisha xiii, 294 The 
blissful mystery of the manger and the Cross. 

c. Phr. In hack ijieck') and manger : see Hack 
2, Heck sbl 3; Rack and manger \ see Rack 
sb^ 3 b, c, d. Also Dog-in-the-manger. 

t 2 . Astron. (»L. Prxsxpel) The name of a 
nebulous tract in the constellation Cancer. Obs. 

1551 Recorde Cast. Knorol. (1556) 265 After Gemini 
foloweth Cancer containing 8 stars, beside a cloudy tract 
which is named 'Manger or Crybbe. 

3 . Naut. A small berthing in the bows of a ship- 
of-war, intended to keep the water entering the 
hawse-holes from flooding the deck. 

1627 CKVT.SnnHSeamndsGram.Xx. 10 A circle of planke 
either abaft or before the xnaine Mast called the Afanger. 
Ibid.^ The Bits .. are .. placed abaft the Manger In the 
ships loofe. 283$ E. Howard R. Reefer :^\\\y The manger, 
that part ofUhe main«deck directly under the forecastle. 
1867 in Smyth SailoPs IVord-bk, 466, 

• 4 . attrib. and Comb,^ as manger^cradUd adj . ; 
manger-board (see quot.) ; manger-doggish- 
ness tionce-ivd., the cnaracter of a dog-iu-the- 
manger; manger-door, the outlet from a ship^s 
manger; manger-food, -meat, food which may 
properly be placed in the manger for cattle ; 
manger-scupper, an aperture for carrying off 
water from a ship's manger. 

2867 Smyth Sailor's JFord-bk., Manger, a small berthing 
in the bows, .separated on the after part from the rest of the 
deck by the ^m.anger-board, a strong coaming rather higher 
than the hawse-holes. 1620 Dekicer Dreauie 9 The *Man* 
ger*Cradled Babe, the'Begger borne, The poorest Worms 
on earth, the Heighth of Scorne. a 2632 Donne To C'iess 
Huntingdon 14 Poems (1633) 91 As such a starre which Magi 
led to view The manger-cradled infant, God below. 2860 
Trollope Fraviley P. ,xxxt, Is not that *manger-doggIshness 
one of the most common phases of the human heart ? 2802 J. 
Anfrey in Naval Chron. VII. 48 A man was. .sentry at the 
*manger-door. 2805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. II. 599 
A "^manger food for the labouring teams. 2744-50 W. Ellis 
Mod. Husbaudm. 1. 11. 41 The best Sort of Pease for* Manger- 
meat. 1834 Brit. Hiisb. I. 141 The whole of this food is 
given as manger-meat, no part of it being put intp the rack. 
exSso Rudim, Navig. (Weale) 131 The water is returned 
into the sea by the •manger-scuppers. 

Hence Ma'ngerfUl, a quantity that fills a manger. 
287s Chr. G, RossETTt Goblin Alarkei, etc. 221 A breast- 
ful of niillt .And a mangerful of hay. 

. i'SCanger, Obs. [a. OF. mangier to eat 
(the inf. used as sb.). Cf. Gbamaungere.] A 
sumptuous meal ; a banquet. 

In the later quots. the w'ord may be a jocular use of 
Manger sb/ 

, Minor Poems fr. V’ernon MS. xxx. 566 And henne 
boJ>e bodi and soule i-fere Schal wende to the graunt Man- 
gere-I c 2420 Laud Troy Bk. 24 That gestoures often dos 
of hem gestes At^ mangeres and at grete ffestes. c 2460 
Toxuneley Myst. xii. 201, 1 am worthy the wyne, me thynk 
it good skyll, My seruyse 1 lyne, I fare full yll, At youre 
mangere. 2^8 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 26 They are so 
troubeled wyih Lordelye lyuynge. .mqunchynge m their 
maungers..that they canne not attende it. 1605 Chapman, 
etc. Eastxoard Ho ! iv. i. Farewell thou home of hunger 
that calst th* limes a court to their Manger. 

b. A prepared dish. Alanger Blanc- 

mange(r. 

1574 Hellow'es GiteuartCs Fam. E/. (1584) 98 They set 
before her.. Manger blank. Pasties, Tarts, and other vari- 
able kinde of gluttonies. 2602 Holland Pliny I. 246 A 
manger or broth made of their [barbels*] liuers. 

L.^dy Fanshawe Mem. (1830) 209 Cakes, cheese, and 
e.ecellent sweetmeats, especially manger blanc. 
t Manger, v. Obs. rarer^. [a. F. manger (inf.).] 
R- Cawdrey Table Al/h. (cd. 3), Manger^ to eate. 
Mangering: see List of spurious zuords. 


t Ma'ngery, Obs, Forms: 4-5 xQa(u)ngeri, 
mangery, 4-() mangerie, 5 naaungery, man- 
gere, mawngery, mangrie, maynerey, 5-6 Sc. 
manioty, 6 Sc. mangeoiy. [a. OF. mangerie, f. 
mangier (mod.F. manger) to eat.] 

1 . A banquet ; a ceremonial feast ; a series of 
festivities. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15198 Til l>e lauerd o |>at hus Yee sai 
on mi parti, pat he yow wald len sum place, To mak vr 
mangen. 23.. E. E. AUit. P. B. 2365 Such a mangerie to 
make jjeman was auised. cfgj^Sc.Leg. Sainisxxxw. {Ba/. 
tisia) 501 [He] mad gret mangery haim to, As aflerit kyng 
to do. c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 244 Til thre dayes were fulli 
paasC, Thi-j mangeri then so longe laast. c X 6 ,zo Sir Ama- 
dace (Camden) Iv, Ther weddut he that lady brijte, The 
maungery last a faurtenyste, With schaftes for to schake. 
2422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Pnv. 153 Wher ben thay 
that helde the grete festes and grete mangriesmakid? ^1425 
Wyntoun Ctoft. II. xi. roll And ahevgsum maniory Off wlat- 
sum corssis and vgly. ?ci475 S^r. i<ni>e Degre 1098 That 
worthy wedding for to se, And come vnto that mangere. 
1513 Douglas .Etteis xiu. ix. 5 Onon the bankat and the 
mangeory For fest ryall according, by and by, 

2 . Banqueting, luxurious eating. 

a 1470 Tiptoft Orai. G. Flamineus (Caxton 1481) F iv b/i, 
Supposest thou with thy sleep reste ydelnesse wyne mangerie 
iustes ATishamefastnes to get that worshipful fame which 
they gate, C1470 Henryson /[or. Fab. ii. (Tenvn <5* C. 
Mouse) xxvit, Xhy mangerie is mingit all with cair, Thy 
guse is gude, thy gansell sour as gall. 

3 . Board ; necessary food. 

2596 Nashe Walden 119 The Minister then seni- 

ing at Saint Albanes in Wood-street.. satisfied the House 
for his lodging and Mangerie. 

Mangestain, obs. form of Mangosteen. 
Mangey, variant of Mangy. 

. Manggall, Manggo : see Mangal, Mango. 
Mangiallin, mangiar, vars, Mangelin Obs. 
Mangie, obs. f. Mange Mangy, Manjee. 
Mangier, obs. form of Manger 
IVEan^ily (me^md^ili), adv. In 7 mangely. 
[f. Mange sb.^ + -(iIly 2.] In a mangy manner. 

C2620 Fletcher & Massinger False One ji. iii, Oh, this 
soundes mangely..and scurvely in a Souldiers mouth. 
MCangiuess (mci-ndsines). [f. Mangy a. + 
-NESS.] The condition of being mangy. 

r 2400 Master of Game (MS. Digby 282) xii, per is IIII. 
maners of m.Tniewenesse {Bodi. MS, manyewnessej. 2535 
CovERDALE Deut, xxviil. 27 The Lorde shal smyte the., 
with scalle, and maungynesse. ^ 2572 Jewel On x These. 
(26x1) 09 Who hath not heard of the patience of lobt.. 
his body stricken with a scurfe or mangines. 2^9 Lang- 
13AM Card. Health (1633) 279 For the t^ite scurfe, leapry, 

. .manglnesse. .&c. xdxxCoTCR.,yi/<2/ deS. Roch. .an itching 
manginesse. 27*5 Bradley Fam, Diet, 5.v. Rules for buy^ 
ing a Horse, To have much Hair on the Mane, denotes in- 
tolerable Dulness;..and to be without none. .shews the 
Worm in the Mane, the Itch, or else plain Mangmess. 

+ Mangle I sol- Obs. [f. * mangle ^ Mongle v.] 
In mafigle : in a m 61 ee. 

23.. A’ A/is. 7412 While they weore so in mangle, Theo 
Yndiens gan gangie. 

. Mangle (mos'gg'l), sb.^ [a. Sp. mangle (Oviedo 
1535) • see Mangrove.] ssM^vngrove. Also 
ditribsy as mangle-bark, tree. 

[2597 Hartwell tr. Pigafettds Congo iv. 24 The. . barke 
of the tree which is called Manghi. (Orig. di quellalbore 
iiomato manghi.)) 1623 Purcuas Pilgrimage viii. ii. (1614) 
733 Mangle is the name of a Tree, which multiplieth itselfe 
into a wood. [Cf. ibid. 698 marg. \ Andrew’ Battell saith, 
That the tree which thus strangely multiplies itselfe is 
called the Manga tree.] 2693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 621 Two 
sorts of tile Mangle-Tree, of the Arbor de Rais kind, 
though no Figg. 2760-7* tr. lunn Ulloa's Voy, (ed. 3) 
I. 171 In its neighbourhood tGua5'aquil]..are great num- 
bers of mangles, or mangrove trees. 18*4 tr. S/ink ij* /lar- 
Hus' Trav. Brasill. 217 tioic. The mangle or mangrove tree. 
1885 17 . S. Cons. Ref. No. 50, 268 (Cent.) Mangle-bark 
is principally used in tanning leather. 

Mangle sb .3 [a. Dct. mangel masc, 

(=G. mangel fern., recorded from the i 8 th c.), 
app. short for the synonymous mangelstok, f. stem 
of mangelen to mangle, f. MDu. mange (=:MHG., 
mod.G. mange), a mangle, in early use also a 
mangonel. The Du. and G. word is ultimately 
from the Gr. (see Mangonel), but its 

history has not been precisely traced; cf- the 
med.L. forms mango, mattga. For the sense cf. 
It. mangano, 'a kinde of presse to press buckrom, 
fustian, or died linnen cloth, to make it have a 
luster or glasse’ (Florio 1598).] A machine for 
rolling and pressing linen and cotton clothing etc. 
after washing; in its older form, an oblong rect- 
angular wooden chest filled with stones, worked 
backwards and for^vards by a rack and pinion 
arrangement (or, earlier, by straps wound round a 
roller worked by a handle), and resting upon two 
cylinders, which were thus rolled with great pres- 
sure over the fabric spread upon a polished table 
beneath ; now consisting of two or more cylinders 
working one upon another. Cf. Calender 2. 

The possession of a mangle, for the use of which a small 
sum ivas charged, is, among the poorer class of English cot- 
tagers, a common means of earning money. The question 
‘ Has your mother sold her mangle?’ (9001.2836-7) was at 
one time the commonest piece of ‘ chaff’ used by London 
street-boys. 


*774 Titles Patents (1854) I. 193 A grant unto Hugh' 
Oxenham, . .carpenter and mangle maker, of his new invented 
mangle of an entirely new construction. .10 answer all the 
purposes of mangles without the incumbrance of weight. 
S79Z R^g^l Rnmoler I might mention the mangle, also 
a curious machine, for pressing fine linen. 2836-7 Dickens 
Sk. Bos, Scenes x.x, The only, answer we obtained-.was a 
pfayful inquiry whether our. maternal parent had disposed 
of her mangle. 2892 Hardy Noble Dames 186 While she, 
like a mangle, would start on a sudden in a contraiy* course,, 
and end wliere she began. 

b. attrib., as 'inangle-keeper, -maker, -room, 
worker', mangle-wheel, a wheel which/ by an 
ingenious adjustment of lack and pinion, causes the 
movable part of a mangle to travel backwards and 
forwards, while the wheel itself rotates in only one 
direction; applied also to a similar wheel in textile 
machines ; similarly mangle pinion, rack, 

*774 Mangle maker [see above]. 1799 Hull Advertiser 12 
Oct. i/z A very excellent jMansion House , . with . . mangle 
roorn.^ 2839 URE.^/ir/.W/V4, etc. 798 The mangle wheel, has 
been introduced, .into the machinery of the textile manufac- 
tures. 2858 SiMMONDS Diet, Trade, Mattglc-kce/cr, the 
owner of a mangle ; a smoother of linen. 2875 Knight Diet. 
Mech. Mangle-rack, a rack having teeth on opposite 

sides, engaged by a pinion which meshes with the opposite 
sides alternately. 1884 M'Laren Spinning 141 By a series 
of wheels the mangle pinion shaft a a is worked, which 
drives the mangle pinion x, and this drives the mangle wheel. 
iZgx Labour Commission Gloss., Mangle Workers, the atten- 
dants at the mangles used forfinisbing jute and linen fabrics. 

Mangle (iDse'qg’l), 21.^ Also 5-6 mangel, 6 
mangyll. [ad. AF. mangier, ma/iangler{ci. med.L, 
viangttlare in a Fr. document of 1361), app. a 
frequentative form of viahaignier \ see Maim v. 
But cf. obs. F. mangonner ^to mangle or dis- 
figure by mangling * (Cotgr.).] 

1. irans. To hack, cut, or lacerate (a person or 
his members) by repeated blows; to reduce, by 
cutting, tearing, or crushing, to a more or less 
unrecognizable condition, Formerly sometimes, 
to mutilate. *{* Also with out. 

C2400 Destr. Troy 5704 Who.. Were.. Martrid&murthrid, 
manglit in peses. cx45o Merlin 445The cristin neuer cessed to 
kille and to sle, and mangeled alle that thei myght take. 15*6 
Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1532) 257b, The.. blessed body thus 
mangled, tome & rent, lyenge in y’ lappe of that glon^ous vir- 
gyn His mother. 2574 Hellowes Gueuarn's Fam. Bp. (1584) 
339 But the IMoores. .mangled him and his men in peeces. 
2600 Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood ir. 8 Or Mincepie- 
like He mangle out the slaue. z6xx Bible 2 /face, vii. 23 
Now when this man was dead also, they tormented and 
mangled the fourth in like maner. 163* J. Pory in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser, rr. 111. 272 It mkt his eyes, yet it pitifully 
mangled his visage. 2678 Wanley IVona. Lit. World v. 
ii. §68. 473/2 His beautiful Empress, whom a young Bur• 
gundian..bad most despitefully mangled^ cutting on both 
her Nose and Ears. 2792 Gouv. Morris In Spa^s Life 6* 
Writ, (2832) 11, 238 Next morning two men were lanterned 
and mangled in the Parisian taste. 2829 Scott Anne of C. 
ii, I will see my Arthur once more, ere the wolf and the 
eagle mangle him. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxii. IV. 737 
A human bead was found severed from the body. -and so 
frightfully mangled that no feature could be recognised. 

absol. 28x8 Shelley Rev. Islam vi, iv, The ted artillery’s 
bolt mangling among them falls, 
b. iransf. xa^Jig. 

2579 Lyly Eu/hues (Arb.) 206 Both so mangled with re- 
pulse.. and almost murthered by disdaine. that [etc.]. 1592 
Shaks. Rom. ff lul. m. iii. 51 How hast inou the hart. .To 
mangle me with that word, banished ? 2723 Steele Guard. 
No. 17 r 10 The Lock Hospital .. is a receptacle for all 
sufferers mangled by this iniquity'. 

2 . To cut or hack (a material thing) in a rough 
manner, so as to damage and disfigure ; f to divide 
into rough or ragged parts. 

2530 Palsgr. 632/2, 1 mangle a ihjTJg, I disfygure it with 
cutiyngof itln peces or without order.. .You have mang^dled 
this meate honybly, it is nat to sette afore no honest man 
now, 2578 Lvte Dodoens tv. Ixiv. 526 Cotton TblsteL. 
beareth great large leaues al to mangled and cut by the 
edges. 26x0^ Holland ir. Camden's Scot, 37 The country 
runneth out in length and breadth, all mangled with fishfull 
pools: and in some places’ with rising mountaines. 2638 
Junius Paint. Ancients 177 They did respect gemmes more 
than to mangle them with cutting, 2746 Smollett Reproof 
124 But lo I a swarm of harpies intervene. To ravage, mangle, 
and pollute the scene ! 2784 Cowper Tiroc. 303 The bench 
on which we sat while deep employed, Though mangled, 
hacked, and hewed, not yet destroyed. 

3 . fig. Now chiefly : To render (words) almost 
unrecognizable by mispronunciation; to spoil by 
gross blundering or falsification (a quotation, tlie 
text of an author). Formerly often (now rarely) : 
To mutilate, deprive of essential parts, subject to 
cruel injury. 

*533 T. More Confut. Tindate n. tv. V Jp* 53®/^ 
Tindal shal haue no cause to saye that I deface hys ^5 
goodlye isle:, by mangling of his matter. *519^^*! ^ 
m Strype Amt. Ref. (1709) I. 11. App. x. 
of the Sacraments, which be eyther cJ«rl> 
or else mangled .. by this rewe booke. ,onjrne 

Rom. 4- >/. m. ii. 99 Ah poore my lord, 
shall smooth thy name, Wnen I thy * -- - 

1 f-j 1/ /--Mr. nx. L 25B 2 ou 


haue mangled it. 2607 • 


m l' 158 your_ dishonor 

Mangles true judgement. .64* 

tSst'lII ,8,'RSnembcr honr^^y 

names abroad, a 2683 Nidney A«c of 

400 Queen EIirabeth..d.d not f 

Parliament. 1700 DsvnEtt P"'-. 5=3 

It was 4°or"cSng!ed in the errors of the 

ln.rod.y. Such a Pro- 



MANGLE. 

jcct. .wouldintolerablymangle my Scheme. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 443 Go to an Italian opera and you will 
hear the singers so clip and mangle their words, that, .you 
will loj»e even the little sense they contain. 1873 Dixon T^vo 
Queens I. iv. iii. 191 To give up Rouen and Bordeaux would 
he to mangle France. 190X AtJicnxuvi 27 July lei/i Why 
mangle Virgil with a stupid ‘ hrec mortalia tangunt’ ? 

absol. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. i. vi. Wks. 1851 III. 122 If 
schisme parted the congregations before, now it rent and 
mangl’d, now it rag’d. 

lyr^ .Tiglp. (nije*gg’l), [f. Makgle or 
perh. a. Da. viangelcn — G. mangein."] 

1 . irans. To press smooth with a mangle. 

*77S Asa Supply Manglcy to smooth linen by means of a 
mangle. 1790 in Abridg. Specif. Patents^ Bleachiugy etc. 
(1859) 5^ A machine or machines for mangling and washing 
every article made of linen [etc.] that will bear washing. 
17^ Trans. Soc. Arts XVI. 303 The Model of a machine 
for Mangling Linen. x8xo Splendid Follies I. 119 Mrs. 
Squasham desired her humble duty, and hadjiad them [re. 
clothes] mangled... Mangle the d—1 !., exclaimed Sponge, 

. .Til mangle every bone in her skin. 1837 Dickens Pickw, 
XV, Might have got up my linen as I came along., — queer 
tiling to have it mangled when it’s on one. 

2 . To beat (lead) flat on a roller. 

1880 Lomas Alkali Trade 28 The process of mangling 
[lead].. consists in rolling the sheet tightly round a wooden 
mandril,, .beating it meanwhile., with the plumber’s mallet, j 

3!l£ailgled (mEe*qg’ld), /Jj/. a.^ [f. Maisglez».i 
+ -ED 1 .J In senses of the vb. 

1561 T, Norton Calvin's Inst. i. 42 Yet are they not 
ashamed to picke out certaine mangled sentences.^ .*564 
Becon IPks. 1. Gen. Pref. Biv, He is a mangled minister, 
which eyther teacheth well & liueth euil, or liueth wel and 
teacheth euill. 1627 Drayton Agincourt 33 These [birds] 
came in deed On their owne mangled Carkases to feed. 164* 
Milton Anvnadv. i. Wks. 1851 III. 194 The mangl’d pieces 
of a gash’t Serpent. 1668 Culpepper & C.ciix.Barthol.Anat, 

It. xi. 124 According as the Voice comes to the Ear, intire 
or mangled. 1719 De Foe Crusoe n. ix. Their poor mangled 
comrade. 1770 yuniusLeit. Pref, 13 Amultitude of spurious, 
mangled publications of the Letters of Junius, 1779 
Forrest Voy. N, Guinea 64, 1 took him by the hand, and, 
pointing to the mangled anchor, laughed. 1841 D'IsRACLt 
Ameft. Lit, (1867) 546 Most of our old plays come before us 
in a corrupt and mangled state. 1869 Freeman Nornu Conq. 
(1875) III. -xi. 31 The mangled form of the martyr of Evesham. 
Hence f Ma*ngledly adv,y in a mangled manner. 
1657 Sergeant Schism Dispneh'i 466 But why.. do you 
go about to show that I put not down the Authors words 
aright, but mangledly and corruptly. 

Mangled (mse'ygl’d), ppl. [f. Mangie v .2 

+ -ED1.J Pressed In a mangle. 

X77S in Ash Suppi. x8ss Thackeray Ncwcomes v, A., 
fleshly mangled surplice. 

Mangier (ms ijgbj). [f. Mangle t>.i+-EBi.] 

1. One who mangles, In various senses of the vb. 

In the first quot. the identity of the word is doubtful : cf« 

Monger sb. 

^xs6x-« Reg, Privy Council Scot, I. 201 Charge all and 
sindry flescheouris and manglaris of flesche. 1581 J. Bell 
Haddon's Ans7v. Osor. 194 They be nothyng els but., 
manglers and spoylers of the best part and power of Gods 
Grace. 1583 Nowell & W. Day Rep. Conference tv. Cam- 
plan 14 Campion, .bath charged vs as rasers, manglers, and 
spoylers of the holy Scriptures. i6z^ Gataker Transubst. 

61 Hee speaketh in these wordes. .which this mangier of him 
omitteth. aiqz^ Tickell To Sir G, Kneller^Z After thee 
may rise an impious line, Coarse manglers of the human face 
divine. x8oo-'24 Campbell To Mem. of Span, Patriots v, 
Manglers of the martyr’s earthly frame I 

2 . 1 U. S. A mincing-machine. 

1875 Knight Diet, Mech, 1383/2 Mangier^ a machine for 
grinding meat, to render it more easy to masticate or to stew. 

mangier ^ (mceTjghi). [f. Ma\ngle + -zr^.] 

1 . One who smoothes fabric in a mangle. 

a 1845 Hood To Scotch Girl 12 This industrious part Of 
washer, wearer, mangier, presser, stamper. 1885 R. L. & 
F. Stevenson Dynamiter ii. 9 A ticket announcing the 
business of the mangier. 

2 . An appliance for mangling clothes (forming 
part of a composite machine). 

1882 Echo 17 May 7 (advt.) Unrivalled ‘Villa* washer, 
wringer, and mangier. 

Mangling (mie-ggliq), vbl. [f. Mangle 
+ “ING I.] The action of Mangle 
a 1632 J» Smith Sel, Disc. ix. 407 Without any mincing or 
mangling of the words. 1727 Swift Zr/. Toji^ne'Wks. 
^755 If* iMost of the books we see now-a-days, are full 
of those manglings and abbreviations. 1807 Med. Jml. 
XVII. 245 He did not intend to declare positively, that the 
mangling ofa vesicle, .could not. .produce so much mischief, 
1902 Daily Chron. 29 Mar. 5/1 The mangling of British 
names by French newspapers is an old story. 

Mangling vbl. sb.^ [f. Makgee 

vfi + -iNGl.] The pressing of linen, etc., in a 
mangle. Also attrib. 

177s in Asn Sufpl. 1824 in Spirit Puh. "pniU. (1825) ' 
aSr He has commenced busine.<;s in Drury-Lane, in the 
Mangling Department. 1833 J. Manuf.MetalW. 

254 By this machine the operation of mangling was well 
enough done. 

Mangling (mse-ijglig'),///. a. rare. [f. Mangle 
z>.l + -ING A] That mangles, in the senses of the vb. 

1592 Shaks. Ven. <5* Ad. 1065 And then she reprehends her 
mangling eye. That makes more gashe.s, where no breach 
^ould be. T794 Sontu Slave Trcrfr iii, Gasping he 

lies.. While that inhuman driver lifts on high The mangling 
scourge. 1813 Scorr Rokehy vu xxxili, As mute as fox 
'mongst mangling hounds. 

Hence Dla-nBUngly adv., in a mangling manner. 
1608 T. Morton Preamh. Encounter 13 Repeating the 
Latine, yet but manglingly. 
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Mangnel(e, obs. form of Mangonel. 
Mangnifyer, obs. form of Magnipieh. 
Mango (mae-)3g<?n), sb.^ PI. mangoea, -goa 
(mEE'qgo“z). Forms: 6-7 manga(s, 7 mangue, 
manggo, mengue, 7- mango(e. [a. Pg. manga 
(whence F. mangue, \mengiie, mod.L. mang{/i)as, 
the source of some Eng. forms), a. Malay matjgd, 
a. Tamil vtan-kay {man mango-tree + .ia)'=fruit).] 

1 . The fruit of Mangifera ittdica (N.O. Anacar- 
diacea), a tree extensively cultivated in India and 
other tropical countries ; it is a fleshy drupe, with 
more or less of a turpentine flavour ; the best 
kinds are highly esteemed for eating ripe ; the 
green fruit is used for pickles and conserves. 

1582 N. Lichefield tr. CasianhedeC s Conq .E. Ind. i, xvi. 42 
The one sort of these [fruits] is called Lacas {read lacas] and 
the other Mangas. 1598 W. Phillip Linschoten i. li. 94 The 
Mangas is inwardly yealowish, but in cutting it is waterish. . , 
^eseasonwhenMangasareripeisinLent. x6s5Teruy Poy, 
E, India g6 Another most excellent Fruit they have, called 
a Manggo. 1681 Dryden Prol.y 'GallaniSya bashful poet * 
28 Mangos and berries, whose nourishment is little. Though 
not for food, are yet preserved for pickle. 1727 Arbuthnot 
John Bull rostscr.ch. x, How belong’d for Mangos, Spices 
and Indian Birds*NesLs. 1891 S. Dickinson in Boston 
(Mass.) Jrnl, 21 Feb. 5A Bsman:^, pineapples, mangoes, 
and grenadillos are plenttml m FijL 

2 . The tree producing this fruit, 

1678 J, Phillips tr. TavemiePs Trav, 11. t. iv. 34 All 
along the^ hlgh-way, there grows a vast number of great 
Trees, which they call Mangues. 1693 Phil, Trans. XVII. 
683 We have a compleat History of that Pniniferous Tree, 
called Mango by the English, c tqjS T. Twining Trav. 
Amer, (1894) 172 It appears to me that "the cajoor*lree of 
Bengal might be successfully introduced Into the Southern 
States, as also possibly the mango. 2825 Gentt.Mag. XCV. 
1. 318 The mango, with the * bread-fruit tree ’was brought 
here [i. e. Jamaical from Otahelle, about 30 years ago. xB^i 
Kingsley At Last ii, Handsome houses. .embowered in 
mangos, tamarinds, and palmistes. 1903 Pilot 22 Aug. 173/1 
Long groves of palm and mango and bamboo. 

3 . With prefixed word, applied to various other 
trees and their fruits, as mountain mango, Cltisia 

(West Indies) ; f water-mango {Barbados) y 
some West Indian fruit-tree (see quot. 1700); 
West India Mango, the anchovy pear {Grias 
caxtlijiora) ; wild mango (tree), (a) the bread- 
tree of Western Africa {Irvittgia barUrt) ; {b) 
mountam mango *y {c) Sfondias mangifera of India. 

X700 Plukenet Mautissa{iq(>qi) 126 Manghas aquae Ameri- 
cana, folio subrotundo, Barbadensibus Water Mangoes dicta. 
X774 Long Hist, Jamaica III. 810 Anchovy Pear or West 
India Mango. 1823 W. Ainsue Mat, Med, Bindosianz22 
Wild Mango. Spondias Mangifera, Lin.. .This fruit has 
got its name from its resemblance to a Mango. x866 Treas, 
Bot.tiZfx The drupaceous fruits of two at least of the three 
species [of Irvingxa\ known are edible, and known under the 
name of Wild Mangos. Ibid, qiq/i Mango. .Mountain or 
\yild, Clttsia flccva. 1878 H. M. Dark Cent. II, 

xiii. 365 Wild mango*tree. 

4 . Cookery. A pickle, esp. of melons or cucum- 
bers, resembling that made of green mangoes. 
(Cf. Mango v.) 

1699 Acetaria App., Mango of Cucumbers. Ibid., 

To raakea Mango xvith them[i.e. ^valnuts]. x728E.S[mith] 
Compl, Housew. (cd. a) 59 To make Melon Mangoes. 2828- 
32 W ebster, MangOy a green muskraelon pickled. 2845 Miss 
Acton Mod. Cookery (cd. 2) 503 The peaches may be con- 
verted into excellent mangoes by [etc.]. 1859 Bartlett 
Amer.y Moaigo. We apply this name to a green musk- 
melon stuffed with horse-radish,.. etc., and then pickled,' 

5 . Short for mango-bird, mangofsh, 

28x9 Rees Cycl.-, Mango, in Ornithology, a species of 
Trockilus, 1879 Rossiter Diet. Set, Terms, Mango.. 2. 
A ?{da^Potyne>nus risua. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as mango blossom, bud, 
-chnlney, fmtit, grove, pickle, -seed, -spray, -tree ; 
mango-bird, (a) an oriole (Onb/wi htndoo), native 
of India ; (^) a humming-bird {Lampomis mango), 
native of Jamaica; mango-fisli, .a golden-coloured 
fish, Polynemus paradiseus or risita, inhabiting the 
tropical seas between India and the Malay archi- 
pelago ; the tupsee ; mango-fool, a dish made of 
mangoes beaten to a pulp and mixed with cream 
or milk ; mango-ginger, the pungent root of an 
East Indian plant {Cnrcuma Amadd) nearly allied 
to turmeric ; mango-humming-bird, Lampomis 
jnajtgo*, mango-showers, ‘ used in Madras for 
showers which fall in March and April, when the 
mangoes begin to ripen* (Y.); mango-tope, a 
grove or plantation of mangoes; mango (tree) 
trick, an Indian juggling trick in which a mango- 
tree appears to spring np and bear fruit within an 
hour or two. 

1738 Albin Nat. Hist. Birds III. 45 This Bird I had by 
the Name of the *JIani;o Bird, which I believe to be an 
imposed Name: It is one of the Humming Birds. 1839 
Jerdon m Madras Jrnl. X. 262 Ortolus melanocephalus L. 
— Black headed Mango bird or Oriole. 2842 Elphinstone 
Hist. Ind. 1.289 The languid odour of the *mangoe blossoms. 
2862 Dora Greenwell Poems 204 The *Mango buds grow 
^ 1751 G. Edwards Nat. Hist. Birds, etc. iv. 208 , 1 be. 
l^ve It is call'd a *Mango-Fish, beciuse it is of the Colour 
r \r bears when ripe. 2835 Macaulay in Trevelyan 
Lye (1876) 1 . 420 We support nature, .by means of plenty of 
mango.6sh, snipe-pies, and frequently a hot beef-steak. 
2864 Irevelyan Compet, JFallah {iB&S) 117 Roast kid and 


MANGONISM. 

mint-sauce, and *mango-fool. x68i R. Knox Hist. Ceylon i 
A Tree the Natives call Ambo, (which bears the *Mango* 
fruit). 2840 Paxton Bot. Diet., *Mango ginger, see Cur, 
ctima Atnada, 2800 Asiai, Ann. Reg., Misc. Tr. 256 A 
pretty thick *mangoe grove, on the south-west end of the 
town. 2782 Latham Gen. Syn. Birds II. 758*MangoHum. 
ming-Bird. 2699 Evelyn Acetaria 22 The *Mango Pickle. 
2903 Blackw. Mag. Apr. 467/2 A spearhead, .shaped like a 
*mango-seed. 2879 E. Arnold Lt. Asia (1889) 37 In the 
*mango sprays I'he sun-birds flashed. 2800 Asiai. Ann. 
Reg., Misc. y*?*. 200 The *mangoe tope in the middle of the 
•village. 2687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 11. 175 “Mango- 
Trees. 2698 FnvznAcc.E. India Cp /V192 Others [Juglers] 
presented a Mock-Creation of a Mango-Tree. 2888AriV«. 
iijic American 26 May 327/1 The celebrated “Mango tree 
trick. 2889 S. Laing Probl. Puiure viL 282 The “mango 
and other tricks of Indian jugglers. 
tMa’ngo, sb.''^ Obs, rare“\ [a. L. mango.‘\ 
A slave dealer. 

2601 B. JoNSON/’^^/<*j/^r nr. J, And your fat Foole there, my 
Mango, bring him too [cf supra. You mangonixing slave]. 

JlflCaugO (mre’ng^u), sb.^ (See quot.) 

^ 2B70 J.W. Slater Mau.Colonrs 114 Mangy, 2. name given 
in the linen districts of Ireland to bleaching-powder and 
bleaching liquor. 

+ IVEa'iigo, V, Cookery. Obs. [f. Mango 
irans. To pickle as green mangoes are pickled. 

2728 E. Smith Compi. Housero. (ed. 2) 63 To mango Cucum- 
bers. Cut a little Slip out of the side of the Cucumber [etc.]. 

Man-god. 

1 . One who is both man and God, or is both a 
man and a god. (Cf. God-man.) 

When applied to Christ now written with capital initials. 
*597 J» I’ayne Royal Exch, 45 Yt may be sayde that 
IViarie was the Mother of God, in asmoche as he was Man- 
god. 2720 Welton Sufer. Son of God II. xxix. 750 Can 
any one behold this Man-God, after He had given such in- 
fallible Proofs of His Divinity,.. and not stand amaz’d at the 
Depths of the Divine Councils? 2839 Bailey xxii. 

(1852) 396 The Lord, Man-God, re-appears. 2864 Kingsley 
Rom. Tgut. 8x A DivusCsesar, the man-god by whose head 
all nations swore, 2865 tr. Strauss' Nezo Life Jesus II. 11. 
xciii. 377 The Man-God of ecclesiastical doctrine. 2878 D. 
Boucicault in N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 51 Prometheus, in 
the eyes of the Greek, was a man-god, 

2 . occas. a. A deified man. b, A god having 
the form of a man; 

2826 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (18^2) III. 382 The Chris- 
tian world was sunk in the worship . . of men-gods. and 
women-gods. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI 1. 50 The old idol- 
aters cut down a tree and made a man-god figure out of it. 

Maiigold(-'Krarzel) : see Manoel(-'wdbzel). 
Mangole, obs. form of Mangonel. 

II Mangona (ms’gg^na). [med.L. : see ne.’tt.] 
= Mangonel. 

iBs6 Eeclesiologisi 'XNll. 116 The tr6buchet..is another 
name for the mangona— an engine for discharging stones. 
[In some recent Diets.] 

Mangonel (mee*qg^nel). Obs.exc,Lnsi, Forms: 
a, 3 maugoDele, 3-4 -genel, 4 -gtmel, -genele, 
-gurnole, 4-5 mangnel, 5 maungenele, man- 
gonell©, 7 "Bll) mancbonel, 9 inangaiiel(l, 4- 
mangonel. p, 3 magnel, 4 -nale, 4-5 -nolle, 
5inogg0nell, magonneanl, maygnelle, 6-7ma- 
gonel(L 7. 5 mangole. [a. OF. mangonel, also 
viangcnielle fem. (mod.F. mangonneau ; cf. Pr. man- 
ganel, It. manganella), dim, f. late L. mangona, 
mangontim, mangon-em, ad. Gr. pLay^avov an 
engine of war, a pulley, etc.: see Mangle sb.] 
A military engine used for casting stones and other 
missiles against an enemy's position. 

[iiM in J. Hodgson P^e Rolls Citmbld., etc. (1847) 173 
Pro Maisremo ad Petranum et Mangunell’, vjr.] 2297 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 8124 J?at me ne mijte nojt ise bote arwen & 
fion, & stones out of liberen & of magnels al so. a 2300 in 
Pol. Songs (Camden) 69 He saisede the mulne for a ca.stel, 
..He wende that the sayles were mangonel. 23., Alls, 
1208 Alisaundre heom asailed fast. And with mangnelis 
to heora cast. C2330 Arth. 4- Merl. 2430 (Kolbing), Our 
King Vterpendragon Him asailed.. wik mangunels caste- 
inge. ri4oo tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. ixi And if 
bou shall assayll castels, vse Instrumentz castyng stones, as 
hlangoles or Perrerers. C1400 Rom. Rose 6279 Withouten 
stroke It mot be take Of trepeget or mangonel. 1489 Cax- 
TON Faytes of A. 11. xxxv. 154 The deffence aienst the 
said engyns were gode mangonnelles & grete bombardes. 
z^^gTmaiiEAnimadv. (1875)41 The trepegettandmagonell 
beinge all one. 2605 Camden Rem. (1657) 205 Our nation 
had the practice. .of mangonels. .wherewith they used to 
cast mil-stones. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc viii. 158 O’er 
the bayle . . The assailants pass’d with all their mangonels. 
1819 Scott Ivanhoe xxvii, You may win the wall in spile 
both of bow and mangonel. 2877 Miss Yonge Cameos 111 . 
viii. 68 He had only yielded it because his duchess was 
frightened by the mangonels of the besiegers, 
t Ma’ngonism. Obs. [a. F. mangonisme, f. L. 
mangon-, mango broker, dealer in vamped goods ; 
see -ISM.] 

1 . (See quot.) 

2656 Biadunt Glossogr, [copying Cotgr.], Mangonism, the 
craft of pampering, trimming or setting out saleable things. 

2 . A method of treating plants contrary to nature 
in order to produce changes in their growth. 

1692 Evelyn Kal. Hort., March 41 Let Gentlemen and 
Ladies.. trust little by Mangonisme, Insuccations, or Me«li- 
cine to alter the Species, or indeed the Forms and Shapes 
of Flowers considerably. 1693 — De la Quint. Compl, Card, 
Diet. s. v. a 272a Lisle Hush. (1752) 136 The flower or fruit, 
either in bulk or number, may not equally succeed by such 
mangonism. 
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MAIT-HAKDLE. 


tKa‘lXgOllist. Oh, [f. L. maitgvtt* (see prec.) 
+ -istJ One who furbishes up inferior wares for 
sale. 

1605 Marston Dutch Courtesan r. A 4, The common bo- 
some of a money Creature, One that sels humane flesh ; 
a hlangonist. 1698 Money masters all Things 77 The Man- 
gonist does feed and grailh his Horse, In hopes that he 
thereby may fill his Purse. 

t IlXa'ngoniza'tion, Oh, [f. next + -ation.] 
The action of * mangonizing* or tricking out for sale. 

x66o Fisher Rusiicks Alarm Wks. (1679) 3S2 Was there 
ever the like piece of. .meet hlangonlzation of matters made 
before by any Master in Israel as this. 1678^ Cudworth 
Ittfeli. Syst, 1. iv. § 15. 281 A kind of Mangonization of it 
[paganism] to render it more vendible and plausible. 

t Ma'ngonize, V. Oh, [ad. late L. mangofti- 
zare^ i. h, mangon-^ mango (see Mangoitissi),] 

1 , irons. To furbish up (inferior wares) for sale. 

1623 CoCKERAM, MangonizCy to polish for better sale. 1636 

Blount Glossogr.y Maugonize, 

2 . intr. To traffic in slaves. 

1601 B. JoNSov Pcctasieriii. i, No you xnangonizing slaue, 
I will not part from 'hem. 

i* SSaH^ony. Oh. rare~^. [ad. L. mangoninmj 
f. inangdn^ (see prec.).] =MANGONiS 3 t r and 2, 
1623 CocKERAM, Mangonie, the Art to make things sale- 
able. 1657 Tomlinson RenotCs DisJ>, 220 [Hortensian Mal- 
lows] which by culture and mangony will grow to a tree. 

MangoostjMangor : see Mokgoose, Mangour. 
3!ll!Ca21gOStee2l (m?e*qgj?strn). Forms : 6 man- 
gestain^ 7 mancoustan, mangosthan, man- 
gufitan, 8 mangastan, mangostane, mangous- 
tan, 8-9 mangostan, manguateen, 9 man- 
gostin,mangoostan, mangastene, mangostein, 

S-mangosteen. [a. RTalay wctn^/r/riH.] 

1 . The fruit of the East Indian tree Garcinia 
Mangosiana (N. O. Guttifen^, It is about the 
size of an apple, with a thick reddish-brown rind, 
and a white juicy pulp of delicious flavour. 

1558 W. Philup tr. Linschoien i. Uv. 96/2 There are yet 
other fruites, as Brindoijns, Duri^ndois, lamboloens, Man- 
gestains, and other such like frmtes. x66o F. Brooke tr. 
X,e Blanc's Trav. 87 Durions, Mancoustan, and Bananes. 
1707 Funnell Voy, x. 286 The Mangastan is about the big- 
ness of a GoMen-Runnet. *707 Sir G. Staunton Macart, 
ney's Emb, China I. 274 In March, among other fruits, the 
mangosteen was ripe. 1806 Barrow Voy, Cochin China 183 
Mangoostan. 1843 Darwin Voy, Nat, xx, 455 Mangostin. 
1852 F. A. Neals Resid, Siam xH. 194 That prince of all 
earthly fruits, the mangostein. 

2 . The tree producing this fruit. 

J734 ZoxxMAN in Phil, Trans, XXXVIII. 232 The Man- 

f ostans is a kind of Pomiferous Tree, which grows in the 
loiucca Islands. *707 Monthly Mag. Ill, 208 Martin had 
introduced into the botanic garden there [Cayenne] the 
Ravengara, the Mangoustan, the Clove tree (etc,}. 187X 
Kingsley Ai Lastly A group of young Mangosteens, 

8. Wild mangosteen (tree), Etnhr^'opteris gln^ 
iinifera, 

17S3 Chambers Cyd. Su/>^ s.v., There Is a sort of wild 
Mangoustan, called by the Portuguese, mnioy which grows 
in the woods both in the East Indies and in America. x866 
Treas.Bct. 717/1. 1885 G. S. Forbes IVild Life in Canara. 
42 Near at hand were two or three wild mangosteen trees. 
Mangonay, obs. form of Maguey. 

(i Mangour. Oh, Also 6 mangor, 7 man- 
gur. [Turkish mangir (Redhouse).] An 

obsolete Turkish copper coin. 

*583 T. Washington tr. Nicholafs Voy, irr, xxii. iia b, 
A Mangor, which is the 8. part of an Aspre. 16x7 Moryson 
Itin.i. 293 Sixteene brasse blangouri made one silver Asper, 
1683 T. Smith Acc. City Prtisa in Misc. Cur. (1708) III. 65 
A Mangur is an ugly old Copper Piece. 1687 A Lovell tr. 
ThevenoPs Trav. i, 67 They have also half Quadnn.s, which 
they call Mangours. Ihid, ri. 158. 1696 tr. Du Mtntt's Voy, 
Levant xxiv. 329 He made a very considerable Addition to 
the usual Profits of that Office, by inventing .. a certain 
Co^er Coin, call’d Mangours.' 

Itttaiigoiist(e, obs. form of Mongoose. 
lUIa'll-grasS. Indies. [Cf. MandjA^: but 
the currency of an East-Indian word in Barbados 
in 1672 would need explanation.] The name in 
Barbados for the gramineous -pitmt E/ensine indica, 
167s R. Blome Descr. yavtaicuy etc. 77 (Barbados) The 
Mangrass-Tree, which is of an exceeding greatness, 1848 
ScHOMBURGK Hist. Barbados Eleusina j«if«'a,..Man 
Grass. 

Mangrel, Mangrie ; see Mongbee, Mangery. 
Mangrove^ (mte-ggroav). Also 7 mangrovre, 
mangrave. [Of obscure history. Synonymous 
words app* connected are Pg. viangiie (i6th c.), 
Sp. tnangh (Oviedo 1535, who applies it to S. 
American species), whence F. mangli (t6th c.), 
later 7 jiangle (now applied to the fruit only, the 
name of the tree being manglier'). The Malay 

S '-mofjgi mangrove (not now current in the 
Peninsula, but recorded in early Diets.) is 
usually regarded as the ultimate source, but it is 
difficult to account on this view for the early ap- 
pearance of Sp. mangle referring to America, The 
Eng. forms mangrowgy -grave are unexplained (but 
cf. the word-play in quot. 1613) ; the mod. form is 
doubtless due to assimilation to Geove jA] 

1 . Any tree or shrub of the genus Rhizofhoray 


or the allied genus Bnigniera (N. O. RMzophora- 
ceed) \ esp. the Common Mangrove, E, J\/o?ig/e, 

The genus Rhizofkora is extensively represented in both 
hemispheres. Ibe spedes are all tropical, growing in tlie 
mud on the sea-shore doxvn to low-water-marJc ; they have 
large masses of interlacing roots abo\'e ground, which inter- 
cept mud and weeds, and thus cause the land to encroach 
on the sea. _ Red vzangrm>e (see also 2 d) : a name given to 
a West Indian variety of the Common Mangrove, formerly 
separated as R, Candel ; ako in Australia, to Bruguiera 
rheedii, 

X613 W. C. Plain Descr, Barmttdas Fab, Amongst all 
the rest there growes a kinde of tree called Mangrowes, 
they grow very strangely, & w'ould make a man wonder to 
see the manner of their growing. 2657 R. Licon Barbadoes 
72 The mangrave is a tree of such note as she must not be 
forgotten. 1697 Dammer Voy, 1. 151 Low swanjpy Land, 
overgrown wath Red Mangroves. 1772-84 Coolzs Voy. (1790) 
I. 193 A large lagoon, by the sides of which grows the true 
mangrove, such as is found in the West-Indies. 1843 Dar- 
win Voy. Nat. xxi.498 The channel. .was bordered on each 
side by mangroves, which sprang like a miniature forest out 
of the grea.sy mud-banks. 1^9 Maiden UtefNative Plants 
316 Bruguiera Rheedii. ."R^d Mangrove. 

^Ligon’s description of the ‘mangrave’ confuses 
it (as Sloane pointed out) with the Mahoe (see 
MahoeI 2). Hence some later writers have ap- 
plied the name mangrove-tree to the Mahoe. 

2 . Applied, on account of similarity of habit and 
appearance, to various other plants, a. Any tree 
or shrub of the genus j 4 vi(renfeio{N, O. Verbenacese), 
esp. the \Yhite Mangrove {/I, ojdcinalis') found in 
Brazil and Australasia, and the Black or Olive 
Mangrove (.A, niiidd) of tropical America and 
Africa, b. Button mangrove, a small W. African 
tree, Ctmocarfus erecitts (N. O. Comhretacex), Also 
called Zaragoza mangrove {Treas, Bot, 1S66). c. 
White mangrove, Lagnncttlaria racemosa (N. O. 
Combretacesd)y found in the West Indies, d. In 
Australasia (see Morris Austral Eng, 1898) used 
with various qualifications in the names of certain 
plants indigenous or cultivated there, as milky 
mangrove, Exca:car{a Agallocha (N. O. Euphor- 
hiacese ) ; native mangrove (in Tasmania), a legu- 
minous tree, Acacia longifolta\ red mangrove 
(see also i), Beritiera littoralis (N. O. Sierett^ 
liacetR)^ river mangrove, an East Indian tree, 
AEgiceras majus (N. O. Myr 5 U 2 £si)y naturalized in 
Australia ; rope mangrove, HihUcus arboreus, 

1683 J. Po^'NTZ 29 \Vbite Mangrove is of little use, 

save only to make Ropes with. 2697 Dampier Voy. I, 54 
The black Mangwvc is the largest Tree. 1750 G, Hughes 
Barbados 199 It is called the Rope-Mangrove, from the Use 
that is made of the Bark of it to make Ropes or Halters for 
Cattle. 1830 Lindley Nat, Syst, Bot, 238 Avicennia to- 
menlosa, the While Mangrove of Brazil. 1B87 Moloney 
Forestry /K A/r. 352 Button Mangrove {Cotiocarfus erecta, 
Jacqd. 1889 Maiden l/sef. Native Plants 555 Beritiera 
littoralis . .^Rcd Mangrove ’ of Queensland. 

3 . attnb.y as mangrove bark, bush, Jungle, root, 
sxoampy thicket, tree, wood ; mangrove cascabel, 
a South American rattlesnake; mangrove crab, 
some kind of crustacean of Jamaica ; mangrove 
cuckoo, a North American cuckoo, Coccyziis 
minor'y mangrove family, the Rhizophoraceeex 
mangrove fly, a West African dipterous insect, 
Chrysops dir/tidiaius; mangrove-grape (tree) 

? Obs., ? Cocco/oba uvifera ; mangrove-hen, in 
Jamaica, a spedes of rail, probably Rallus loftgt^ 
rosiris', mangrove-myrtle, an Indian myrtaceous 
tree, Barrin^oniaaattangstla ; mangrove oyster, 
an edible oyster which grows upon the submerged 
roots of mangroves ; mangrove snapper, a spa- 
roid fish, Lutjanus aurorubens, native of the West 
Indies and the adjacent coast of America north- 
ward to South Carolina; mangrove tannin, a 
soluble extract of the bark of the mangrove. 

1792 Act 32 Geo. ///, c. 49 § 2 Red ‘Mangrove Bark is 
subject to a Duty. i^gfyAllhutVsSyst, Med, II. 1085, 1 have 
tried many other drugs. .including.. mangrove bark. X796 
Morse -4 wrr. Geog. I. 718 Low sandy islands and marshes, 
covered with ‘mangrove bushes. X871 Kingsley At Last 
xiii, We found.. two large snakes. ..They were, the Negros 
told us, ' DormIIlons',or**Mangrove Cascabel’, a species as 
3’et, I believe, undescribed. 1736 P. Browne Jamaica (X789) 
422 The *Mangrove-Crab. This species is verj’ common. 
1782 Latham Gen.Syn. Birds 1. 11. 537 ‘Mangrove Cuckow. 
1859 S. F. Baird Catnl. N. Amcr. Birds 71 (Smiihsonian 
Mi^c; Collect. II) Coecygus minor Cab. Mangrove Cuckoo. 
1883 JIolonry fV.AJr. Fisheries 42 (Fish. Earn. Publ.), The 
trees on which oysters are usually to be found in the tropics 
are of the ‘manetove family. AllbufPs Syst. Med, II. 
3067 Ablood-suckingdipterous insect— dimidiaius 
the “mangrove fly\ 1696 Sloane Catal. Plant. Jamaica 
384 The •Mangrove Grape-tree, X7S3 Cha.mbers Cycl, 
Stepp. App., Mangrerve.^ape (idenlined with the Cuaja^ 
bara, or * seaside-grape J. 1760 J. Lee Ittirod. Bot. App. 
333 Grape, Mangrove, Polygcttunt. 1842 Hill in Gosse 
Birds Jamaica (1847) 367, I .. found that the ‘Mangrove- 
hens had been searching for small crabs. 1849 E. B. East- 
WICK Dry Leaves 2x0 The^ North Point of the Richel 
mouth, whiA is covered with ‘mangrove jungle. 1847 
Leichhardt Jml. Overland Exped. xx. 289 As its foliage 
and the manner of its groivth resemble the mangrove, we 
called it the ‘raangrove-mjTtle. 2683 J, Pox-ntt Tobago 
23 The ‘Mangrove Oyster. 1883 AIoloney iV. Afr. 
Fisheries 42 (Fish. Exh. Pnbl.), Mangrove oj*slers are not 
as muA sought after as bed or rock oj-sters. 1699 Dampier 


n.ii. ivThe ‘Mangrove-Roots that grow by the sides 
of the Creeks are loaden with them [sc. Oysters], 1734 
Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVIII. 316 Lhe ‘I^Iangrove 
Itis esteemed pretty good Food. 
Hist. U sef. Aquatic Anim. I.397 
Tbe^ Man^ove Snapper’ of Charle.^ion..is a much more 
slender .. fish. ^ 1831-6 \Voodward Mollusca 208 In the mud 
ofrivers, and in ‘mangrove swamps. 1894 Nation (N.Y.) 
0 Sept.T7o/3 ‘Mangrove-tannin comes principally from India. 
x8si H. Melville Whale xii. 6t A low tongue of land, 
covered with ‘mangrove thickets. 1672 W. Hughes Amer. 
Physidaoi 9S This tree is [in Jamaica) most familiarlycalled 
the ‘Mangrove-Tree, or by some the Oj^ter-Tree. 1607 
pASiPiER Voy. I. 54 There are 3 sorts of Mangrove-Trees, 
black, red and white. 3835 Ki.ngsley Westw. Botxx, A 
low line of ‘mangrove- wood, backed by primaeval forest, 
ilangrove An alleged name of a fish, 
1828-32 in Webster (citing Pennant). 

Manguay, obs. fbrm‘of IiIaguet. 

II Blangue (mregg). [a. F. mangne, perh. a 
colonial shortening of Alangouste Mongoose.] The 
Kusimanse {Crossarchtis obsatrus'). 

1840 Cuvier's Anim. 93 The Mang«e...Has the 

muzzle, teeth, pouch, and gait of the Surikate. 1843 Penny 
Cycf. XXVI. 409/1. 

IMangue, Ilffangunel : see hlAKGo, ^Makgonee. 
Mangur, -gurnele : see Mangour, Makgoxel. 
Mangustan, -een, vars. hlAXcosTEEir. 
Mangy (m^imd^i), a. Also 6 mangye, 6-7 
raaungy, mangie, 7 maingy, 7, 9 mangey, [f, 
Makge sb. + -Y.] 

1 . Haring the mange ; of the nature of or caused 
by the mange, fin i6-J7th c. also of human 
beings or their ailments : Scabby (obs.). 

e 1340 Hfa-wood Four P, P. 629 A goodly tbj-nge for 
dogges that be mangj*. X571 in \f. H. Turner Select. Rec, 
Oxford (iSSo) 336 Any kjmde of mangy cattle or horses in- 
fected the glaunders of the chyne. X614 Markhasi 
Cheap Hush. i. xl. 29 If the Mayne be mangi® you shall 
annoynt it with Butter and Brimstone. 1647 Trapp Comm. 
Jos. i. 25 So shalt thou see thy face.. so ^amefully sawey, 
mangy, pocky and scabbed. 1683 Tryo.v Way to Beallh 
63 Many Leperous and Mangy Diseases. x688 Persec. Pied- 
mont 40 By continual lying, .these poor People were be- 
come so mangy, that their very skin .. parted from their 
Flesh. CX720 \V, Gibson Farrier's Guide 11. xlix. (1738) 
385 Rub the Mangy places gently with a woollen Cloth, 
X743 Bulkeley S: Cummins Voy. S. Seas 131 They bad a 
mangey Doe. x8o6 Med, Jntl. XV. 157 In my last com- 
munication, 1 made a few remarks on Dr. Rowley’s ox-faced 
boy; in my present I propose to give a short account of his 
mangey girl. 1889 J. K. Jerome Three Men in Boat 207 A 
French poodle,, .mangy about the middle. 
fg. s6e>6DcKXER Sn>. Simtesvi. (Arb.) 39 And.. being 
mod with quteksiluer, which they loue because they haue 
mangy consciences. 

Comb. X609 Dekker Culs Bome-bk. i. 8 To shew that 
you truly loath this polluted and mangy’-fisted world. 

2 . Squalid, poverty-stricken, shabby, ‘seedy*. 

a 1529 Skelton Dk. Albany 338 Euer to remayne In 
-wretched beggary And maungy misery. 2546 Bale£«^. 
Votaries I. (iS5o)32He[hauynge3nolhyTjgeoflhemaga>Tie 
but a mang>'e monkes covvie and hys buryall in Paules. 
1594 Nashe l/nfort. Trav, z Pantofles. .mangieat ihetoe*:, 
lyke an Ape about the mouth. 1844 Thackeray Contrib. to 
Punch Wks. (Biog. ed.l VI. 81 The Royal Palace . .resembles 
Newgale whitewashed and standing on a sort of^ mangy 
deserL 3859 Sala Twice round Clock (1863) 172 It is full of 
bad smells, mangy little shops,. .and bad characters. x86o 
Mathew Upp. Rhine it. § i. 62 The.. gardens are little 
better than a mangey coppice. 1883 Longtn. Mag. July 
258 A mangy old cloth coat is preferrw. 18W H. F. Lester 
Under two Fig Trees 377 A sprig or two of mangy grass. 

3 . Used as a general term of contempt: Beggarly, 
mean, * lousy*. Very common in the I7lh c. 

1338 Bale 7 /D‘e Evxjb, The lorde doth not regards 
Your mangy multerymge. ‘ a 1625 Fletcher Woman's 
Prize IV. i, Von have abused me.. such a Avay that shames 
the name of Husband, Such a malicious-mangj’ way. a 1653 
G. Daniel Idylls lii. 124 If some bolder wakes The JIangie 
Scribe tells what Pigeon speakes. 1694 Motteux Rabe- 
lais IV. Ixvi. (3737J271 Thou mangy’ Noddy-peak 1 
Mangy, obs. form of Mange 
Mangys, obs. pi. of Makche. 

Mangzie, variant of IiIantie Sc. Ohs, 
Manhad(d)en, variant of MEh'HADEN. 
Man-lia'ndle, v, [f. Man + Handle v . ; 
in sense 3 cf. dial, manangle (Devon) to mangle, 
which may belong to Mangle v. (AF. mahangler).'\ 
fl. trans. To handle or wield a tool. Obs. 

1457 R. Fannande Mon. Christ's Bosp. Abingdon xiii, 
The Mattok was man-handeled right wele a whyle. 

2 , Baut., etc. * To move by force of men, with- 
out levers or tackles * (Adm. Smyth). 

3867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 1894 Times oy Jan. to/s 
The larger weapons wll be worked by electncit>% 
also capable ofbeingman-handled. xpoa^/f^u- • 

331/2 I'm going to man-handle my gun down the p . 

;^3 Dail/Ckrcm. ig Feb. 3/3 Sul»'art 

bags of stores,., or manhandle a fractious, rest^c 

3. s/aii^. To handle roughly; to pull or hustle 

SlattrDic!., 

roughly, as to take him pnsoner, ao-/. Two of 

give him a tf "'“git (h^- ma’tfSk Acir dll- 

pur roughs begaa to WJ"” V“" and mauhaudhd 
tug, and in tn o ironntM - RcssEnt. SktJ! 

II. 23,, i..was ni catch you and man- 

hSidIa yotSnd'^^uTf H. Davts Canrinr 



MAN-HATER. 
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24 The cry of ‘ Welsher \ which sometimes on an English 
race-course means death from man-handling. 

]VIa*n-liater.- A hater of mankind; a misan- 
thrope. Also occas,^ a hater of the male sex. 

*579"®® North Plxitarch^ Alcib. (1598) ai8 Timon sur- 
named Misanthropus (as who would say, Loup*garou,orthe 
manhater), 1641 Milton Ch, Govt. 11. Concl. 60 What will 
these man-haters yet with more despight and mischiefedo? 
1678 Shadwell (fitle) The History of Timon of Athens, the 
Man-hater. 1714 JllANonviLLC Fab. Bees (1725) E 
1 would have no sagacious critick pronounce me a man- 
hater...! am a great lover of company. 1759 Goldssl Pol, 
Learn, vi, Rousseau, of Geneva, a professed man-hater. 
1827 Carlyle Germ. Lit. in Misc. Ess. (1S72) I, 32 The 

f ’ rimmest manhaters . . will be found in abundance. 1885 
TEVENSON Pr, Otto 11. ii. 8s Essentially he is to be numbered 
among the man-haters. 1B96 IVestm. Gas. 5 Mar. 3/3 It is in 
no way true that we are man-haters and discontented women. 

t lyCa'Uliead. Obs, Forms: 3 manede, mon- 
heade, 3-4 manliede, 3-6 manhed, 4 manliiede. 
Sc. manheide, 4-5 monhede, 4-6 Sc. manheid, 
5 monhedde, 6 manheed, 6-7 manhead. [f. 
Af AK + -HEAH. Cf. Manhood.] 

1 . The state of being human; the condition of 
belonging to humanity ; human nature.’ 

' c mo Bestiary 6go He..drowing 5oIede in ure manhede. 
*1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5253 pe gude men sal se hym in 
manhed pan, With pe godhed, als God and man. c 1350 
.Will. Palernt 4390 Sone schal pe puple se pi semli face, In 
manhede & in minde as it out to bene. 1390 Gower Conf. 
•I. 144 Forthi, my Sone, tak good luede So forto lede thi 
manhiede, That thou ne be noght lich a beste. ^ c 1440 
Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 1494) 11. xx-v. For in oure 
lorde Jhesu are two kyndes,tbe manhede and the godhede. 
1450-1530 Myrr. onr Lculye 228 For anon the godhed was 
unyed to the manhed in the vyrgyns wombe. 1543 Becos 
’New Years Gi/t Wks. 1564 I. 177 b, He only receaued his 
fleshe and manhed of Mary. 1588 A. King tr. Canisiits' 
Catech., Cert. Prayers 26 b, Luke, 6 maist meike maker, on 
the manheid of thy weal beloucd sone, and haue mercie 
vpon thy warkmanshipe. 

b. Human shape or form, 
c 1330 426 The blake hound,. .To hire spac 

in monhede, In whitermure as a kniht. 

2 . The quality of being manly ; manhood ; viri- 
lity j courage, valour. 

cxz^s Lay. 24671 Bote he were pries ifonded in fihte, and 
his manede icud and him seolf icnowe. e 1350 Will, Paleme 
431 Me pinkes, bi his menskful maneres ik. his- man-hede, 
pat he Is kome of god kin. 1375 Barbour Bruce i, 402 Bot 
off manheid and mekill mycht. Till Ector dar I none comper, 
c 1420 Aniurs o/Arih.^ 351 Here commes ane errant kni^te ; 
Do him resone and rijte^ For pi manhede. <^1175 Par- 
tenay ga He wold preue hw vertu and manhede AVith noble 
kriightes^ and peple wortlu. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xlvi. 
82 Lufe is causs of honour ay, Luve makis cowardis man- 
heid to purchass. 1567 Satir. Poems R^orm. iv. 148 
Samson also, for manheid and prudence, All Israeli that had 
in gouernance, Dalila desauit in vnder couertoure. 
b- Manly dignity ; the dignity of manhood. 
C1290 S. En^. Leg. I. 74/106 He was po pe cuyndeste 
englische man pat was of enie manhede. c 1320 Sir Trisir. 
1840 Lesen y mot mi manhed Or 5eld ysonde me l^ro, 

3 . Homage. 


1297 R. Glouc. (Rollsl 5197 Hii dude him anon hor man- 
hede, & ne contekede nammore. Ibid. 8716 peruore monie 
h^'emen ne dude him none manhede. 

4 . Humanity, humaneness, kindness. 

1382 WvcLiF Titus iii. 4 The benygnyte, and humanite, 
or manhed, of our sauyour God. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) HI. 429 Alisaundre dede it nou3t for love but for 
manhede I1432-50 manhode, L. uo)i amoris sed humanitatis 
causa]. ^ci45o Si. Cuthhert (Surtees) 1415 Cuthbert wel- 
comed him with manhede. 

&Ea*'ii-Il.ole. A hole or opening in a floor, 
pavement, boiler, sewer, etc., through which a 
.man may pass to gain access to certain parts. 
Also, a recess in a wall, etc., used as a place of 
refuge, c. g, to avoid passing trains ; a hole in a 
covered boat or canoe for the accommodation of 
a rower or paddler. 

*793 Smeaton Edystone L. §274 The center stone was 
made large enough to admit of an opening, from floor to 
floor, or Man-Hole, to be made through it. 1839 R. S. 
Robinson Naut, Steam Eng. 120 In the crown of the boiler 
a man hole. 1841 Pensiy 
Lyct. ^eil. 318/1 10 make apertures or man-holes .. to 
enable persons. .to enter and cleanse the sewers. i8« 
Kane Grmnell Exp. (1856) 477 The pah, or man-hole, as we 
would term it, is very nearly in the centre [of the kayak], 
c x86o H. Stuart Seaman s Catech. 61 They are sent down 
the mam hatchway by a strop and toggle in the man-hole. 
iSSi-Raymond Mmtnp Gloss., Man-hole, Qoxa. .The hole 
in a sollar through which men pass upon the ladder or from 
one ladder to the next. 2892 E. Reeves Homezvard Bound 
119 Each rower sits in a manhole [of a ‘decked ’boat]. 2893 
Lav} Times XCV. 204/2 His horse’s foot struck the cover 
of a manhole in the middleoftheroad,and it fell. 

• attrib. 2844 H. Stephens Bk.Fann II. 3x6 Tl^e man- 
hole door. 2884 Health Exhib. Caial. 55/2 Patent Venti- 
lating Man-hole Cover for Sewers. 2900 Engineering Mag. 
•xix. 742/2 Jlanhole plates., in the shape of ovals. 
Ma^OOd (mjcmhud). Forms : see Man shy 
und -HOOD. 

1 . The stnte or condition of being hnman; 
human nature. 

a 222$ Leg. Kath. 986 pe godcundnesse of godd, for men- 
nesse of his monhad. 2340 Ayenb. 12 pe pridde article, .be* 
longep to pe zone as to pe manhode; pet is to zigge ase pet 
he is man dyadlich. c 25x2 xstEng. Bk.Amer. fArb.) Introd. 
.30/2 They say that in christo is alone the godhed without 
.the manhod, . 2529 More D^aloge J. AVks. 155/2 All y* 
'.textes that seme to make him . lesse, be nothynge to be 


vnderstatiden of his godhedde, but of his manhode onely. 
2548-9 (Mar.) Bk. C<t/«./’w>'tf''Athan. Creed, Equall.to the 
father as touchyng his Godhead : and inferior to the father 
as touchyng his manhode. Ibid., By takyng of the manhode 
into God. , 2667 Milton P. L. iii. 314 Therefore thy Humi- 
liation shall exalt With thee thy Manhood also to this 
*Tbrone; Here shall thou sit incarnate. 2703 Wowz Fair 
Penit. I. i. 222 Keep. .A little Pity to distinguish Manhood 
Lest other Men.. should.. judge you to be number’d with 
the Brutes. 1848 R. 1 . Wilberforce Incarn. xv. 

(1S52} 440 That real manhood of Christ our Lord, which 
binds Him at this moment to collective humanity. 2865 
Lowell Harvard Conwtem- Ode ix, Yea, Manhood hath a 
wider span And larger privilege of life than man. 
b. The dignity of man. 

c jifid Arth. its Merl. (Line. Inn MS.) 2272 (Kolbing) S^f 
y telle pis folk^ by fore. How pat pow ware gete and bore, 
Panne schal hit sprynge wide and brode, pen hastow lore 
py manhod, 

2 . The state of being a man ; a. as opposed to 
childhood ; b. as opposed to womanhood. 

2390 Gower Con/, I. 285 This Elda triste in special Upon 
a knyht, whom’ fro childhode He hadde updrawe into man- 
hode. 2602 Weever Mirr. Marl, Cj b. When riper yeares 
and manhoode made vs strong, Then we knew much, and 
more still would be showing. *622 Shaks. Cymh, in, iv. 205 
Pis. [To Imogen, about to disguise herself.] .To some shade, 
And fit you to your Manhood. 1667 Milton P, L. x. 148 
Was shee made thy guide, Superior, or but equal, that to 
her Thou did'st resigne thy Manhood. Ibid. xi. 246 His 
starris HeJ/ne tH7backJ*d sbew’d him prime In Manhood 
where A^outh ended. 2725 WATrsZ-^jf/c 1- vi. § 6 Methuselah, 
when he was nine hundred and sixty A^^rs old, ..was the 
same Person as when he was in his full Vigour of Manhood, 
or when he was an Infant, newly born. 2856 Froude Hist. 
Eug. (1858) 1 . iL 209 Children, as they grew to manhood, 
inherited the duty of revenging their fathers’ deaths. ^ 288* 
A. AV. Ward Dickens iv. 86 One likes to think of him in 
these years of vigorous manhood. 

/ig. 2630 R. yohnson's Kingd. ^ Commiv. 13B The three 
ages of France : her child-hood, till Pepin : her man-hood, 
till Capet ; her old age, till now. 1842 MvERsCaM. Th, ill. 
§ 34. 223 Is it a disposition befitting spiritual manhood? Is 
it not characteristically childish? 

3 . The qualities eminently becoming a man; 
manliness, courage, valour, arch. 

*377 Lancl. P, pi. B. iii, 184 5*1 1 may as I myjte menske 
the with jlftes, And mayntene thi manhode more than 
thow knoweste. C2392 Chaucer Compi. Venus 4 Remem- 
braunce Upon the manhod and the worthmesse,..Of him 
whos I am al, whyl I may dure, c 2402 Lydg. Compl. Bl. 
Hui. 333 Notwithstondyng his manhode and hi.s mygbi, 
I-ove unto him did ful grete unright. 2530 Palscr. 500/2 
Whan he is well whyttellcd, he wyll crake goodly of his 
manhode, 2577“87 Hohnshed Chron. I. 50/1 The Britains 
asweti with constant manhood, as skilful! practise, ..auoided 
and beat from^ them the arrowes and darts. 2590 Shaks. 
Mids. N. HI. ii. 412 Follow my voice, we’l try no manhood 
here. 2600 Holland Livy xxv. Argl. 544 That province 
had beene quite lost, but for the singular manhood and In- 
dustrie of L. Martlus a knight of Rome. 2618 Rowlands 
Night Raven (1620) 29 Tom of his manhood boasts That he 
like butter-flies esteemes all Ghoasts. 2829 Hooo Eug. 
Aram xvi, There was a manhood in her look That murder 
could not kill, 2853 Whittier Hero 75 Peace hath higher 
tests of manhood Than battle ever knew, 

+ 4 . Humanity, humaneness, Ohs. 

2432-50 [see Manhead 4, quoL 2387]. 2470-85 Malory 
A rthur v. x, 177 And so wyll I yf thou \v>’lt socoure and 
ayde me that I maye be crj'stned and bylcue on god. And 
iherof I requyre the of thy manhode. 2555 Watbeman 
Fardle Fadons ii. iU. 226 Suchc tendrenes had been shewen 
to two, or three [children), as the mothers loked for, and 
manhode. .doth require, xwx Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixix, 
27 Inasmuche as manhod willeth to succour the afflicted. 

1 5 . Homage. Obs. 

- 2340 Ayenb. 19 He ys wcl renay pet pet land pet he halt of 
his Ihorde deth in-lo pe bond of his uyende, and dep him 
manhode. Ibid.,'H^ dep manhode to ‘the dyeule, and be- 
comp his prel, 

6 . Men collectively; the adult male members 
of a population, nation, or the like. 

2588 Copy Let. sent to Mendoza 27 The Lord Strange, 
•the Earls sonne, and all the manhoira of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, would goe ouer iheScas and fetch the Earle home. 
2601 Holland Pliny 1 . 15 The whole manhood of Greece 
fought the baCtell of Salamis. 2609 — Antm. Martell. 115 
There followed a multitude of all sorts and degrees, picked 
and chosen out of the manhood of Che nations ndjojming. 
2640 Yorke Union Hon., BatteUs 2 In the Rere-guard was 
the Duke htmselfe, with ms whole manhoode of Normans. 
y. attrib,’. manhood sufi^age, that form of 
popular election in which the suffrage is granted 
to all male citizens of lawful age not disqualified 
by crime, insanity, etc. 

• *®73 Strauss* Old Faith 4- New Ixxxl. 329. 2877 R. 
Lowe in Fortn. Rev. Dec. 728. 

Ma’U-llTItixter, A hunter of men ; usually a 
contemptuous term for cannibals, slave-dealers, 
•brigands, or the like. 

*555 Eden Decades 142 maig., Manhunters. 2819 MeirO’ 
Polls II. 219 All blood-suckers and man hunters, be they 
adders, blood-hounds, bailifls, oreven certain attornies. 2852 
“Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. xxtv. 279 It was a picture such 
as maybe seen only in a bivouac of guerilleros, of brigands, 
of man-hunters. 2892 Zangwill Boxo Mystery 23 The ‘ 
'hardened old man-hunter's A'ofce was not free from a tremor. 
So Ma*n-liiinting sb. and a . ; also M!a*n-liTint sb. 
*SSS Eden DecadesTo Rdr., A pray to those manhuntj’nge 
woolues. Ibid. 242 All the wbiche gyue them selues onely 
to manhuntynge. 28S7 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Man- 
htmtin^, the impress service. 2882 Besant & Rice Chapi. 
0/ Fleet I. 203 One time there was the mischievous practice 
of man-hunting. 1^7 Daily News 9 Mar.6/t Those regions 
of man-hunts and hideous blood orgies. 1898 Ibid, 31 Dec. 


-MANIA. 

a/3 The man-hunting trials promoted by the Association of 
Bloodhound Breeders. 

JVEani (ma'ni). Also 8 many, 9 mannee, fa, 
Sp. inani (Pineda) prob. from some S. American 
language.] 

' 1 . A South American earth-nut (see quol. 1866}. 

■ 17x7 tr. Frezier's Voy.'-jB(t They have ..a Sort of Fruit 
there (at Pisco], which grows in a Cod that does not rise 
out of the Earth I. The Inhabitants call it Many. Ibid, 
inarg., Many Fruit. 2760-72 tr, Juan ^ Ulloals Voy. (ed. 3) 
1. 78 Another fruit, called mani, is produced by a small 
plant. It is of the size and shape of a pine cone. 1B25 
Gentl. Mag, XCV. i. 318 The Jack-fruit, sweet sops, sour 
sops, mannees [etc.]. 2B66 Treas. Bot. Mani,..^. 

Spanish name of the Ground Nut, Araehis hypogsa. 

. 2 . A South American tree (see quot. 18^6). 

" 2866 Treas. Bot.^ 757/1 Mioronobea] coednea, the Hog 
Gum tree. .. In Guiana and Brazil, where it is called Mam 
or Oanani, the natives make torches with it. 2800 Asiat. 
Ann. Reg., Misc. Tr. 75 note, The mani-tree, which yields 
a timber that is almost imperishable. 

Mania (m^i’nia). [a. L. manta, a. Gr. /xawo, 
related • to ^aiv^aBai {:~r‘*man/e~) to be mad, f. 
wk.-grade of the Indogermanic root repre- 

sented in many words referring to mental slates, 
emotions, eta (cf. esp. Gr. rage, ^emmood, 
•passion) : see Mind sb. In i4-i7th c. rarely in 
the Fr. form Manie.] 

1 . Nosology. Mental derangement characterized by 
great excitement, extravagant delusions and halluci- 
nations, and, in its acute stage, by great violence. 

c 2400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 266, & wi]>inne .iij, dales Mania 
come to hir and was oute of hir witt. 2547 Boorde Brev. 

eexx. (1557) 75 is the greke. In latin it is 

named Insania or Furor. In Englisbe it is named a mad- 
nes or wodnes lyke a wylde beaste. 2650 Bulwer Anthro- 
pomei. 207 Some in Mania or Melancholy madnesse, have 
attempted the same. ^ 2788 *A- Pasquin’ Childr. Thespis 
(1792) 62 As the Magi tneir foul incantations prepare, And 
with seeds of the mania impregnate the air ! 2853 Car- 
penter Princ. Hum. Physiol, (ed. 4) § 830 The state of 
Mania.. is usually characterized by the combination of 
complete derangement of the intellectual powers, with pas- 
sionate excitement upon everj’ point which in the least degree 
affects the feelings. 

b. Applied rarely to a similar condition in 

lower animals. ’ 

2607 Topsell Four/, Beasts (2658) 272, I judged him 
fa horse) to be vexed with a melancholy madness called of the 
Physitians Mania, or rather Melancholia. 3879 W. L. 
Lindsav Mind Lptver Anim, L 97 They [beesl are., liable 
to. .temporary epidemic excitement, delirium, or mania. 

c. Inspired frenzy or madness, rare. 

2886 C A. Briggs Messianic Proph. L 12 The prophetic 
mania comes upon a man like Saul. 

2 . Great excitement or enthusiasm resembling 
madness. Chiefly with a or the*. A vehement 
passion or desire; also, in weaker sense (after F. 
manie'), a ‘craze*, ‘rage*. Const, of. Also, 
a period of great excitement affecting a body of 
persons. 

1689 Evelyn Corr. (1B79) III. 443 So vaine a thing it is to 
set ones heart vpon any thing of this nature with that 
passion & mania, that unsatiable Earle.. did, to the detri- 
ment of his estate and family. 2791-2823 D’Israeli Cur, 
Lit (2858) III. 303 At the restoration of leUers,.. there pre- 
vailed a mania for burj-ing spurious antiquities. 2807 C. W. 
yMsSOuStrangerAmer.sZs The mania of land speculation. 
28x5 W, H. Ireland Scribbleomania 243 Catalogues, with a 
few annotations on the mania of portrait collectors. 1837 
Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer, III. 199, 1 was told at Wasn- 
i^gton-..tbat ‘the people of New England do good by 
mania". 2855 Macaulay Hist, Eng. xix. IV. 322 A mania 
of which the symptoms were essentially the same with those 
of the mania of 1720. .seized the public mind. 2878 Jevons 
Prim. Pol. Econ. 222 A prudent man would never invest in 
any new thing during a mania or bubble. 2879 McCarthy 
Own Times H. xxiii. 196 He had a detestation for demo- 
‘cratic doctrines which almost amounted to a mania. 28^ 
Gilmour Mongols^ 249 The mania which possesses the Mon- 
gols for making pilgrimages. 

b. with qualifying word prefixed, indicating the 
kind of ‘mania*, as railway, iuHp mania, etc. 

2777 in N. E. Hist. 4- Gen. Reg. (1872) XXVI. 259 The 
rage for building in England .. is somewhat similar to the 
tulip mania in Holland. *796 I^Iorse Amer. Geog. I. 
600 During the lage of the paper currency mania. 2896 
Godey's Mag. (U. S.) Apr. 448/1 The heart mania has ex- 
tended to the watch, a favorite design showing two linked 
hearts set with pearls. 2903 Daily Chron. 13 Oct. 5/1 In 
the last decade of that century a canal mania raged, in many 
ways resembling the railway mania of some si.xty yearsago. 
-mania, a terminal element, repr, Gr. ^avia 
Mania in composition. 

There were in Gr. a few compounds in -fiai'Ca (rare and 
chiefly post -classical), expressing the general sense ’a certain 
kind of madness’, or |the state of being mad after some ob- 
ject and corresponding as nouns of quality or condition to 
the related adjs. (a much more frequent formation) in 
= ‘-mad Examples are mad passion 

for women, epturo/xavta love-madness, iirjrofxavCa mad love for 
horses, vSpoixavio ‘water-madness’, hydrophobia. In the 
16th and 17th c. a number of quasi-Greek compounds, de- 
noting species of mania, were invented and used in medical 
Latin, and some of these, as_ uymphomama, have been 
•adopted in Eng. Other technical or quasi-technical words, 
formed in the 29th c., are kleptomania, lypemania, megalo- 
tnania. In the i7-i8th c. the currency of F. manie in the 
sense of a ‘craze’ or passion (e. g. for some pursuit, or the 
collection of some cla^ of objects) suggested the formation 
of a number of quasi-Gr. compounds such as bibliomatiic 
mania for books, mitromanie mania for metre, mihmanie 
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mania for song ; and hybrid formations such as An^lomanU 
mania for things English, tuUPomanie mania for tulips. 
Several of these words have been adopted in Eng. with the 
ending •mania^ and in the 19th c. it became somewhat 
common to invent nonce-words with this ending. Examples 
are bancomania, a craze for establishing banks ; Grmo- 
mania [L. Grni-us Greek], passion for things Greek ; Ita- 
iomania, wild enthusiasm for Italy; Queenomania, 
(applied by Southey to the popular devotion to the cause 
of Queen Caroline) ; scribbleomania, a craze for scrib- 
bling. The sbs. in •/nattia have^ actually or potential^', 
correlative sbs. in -maniac; the words. in -mane are of 
rare occurrence, and are viewed as Gallicisms. 

1788 Tr/fier^o. 8. 104 'Till the wide Nugae-mania spread. 
179* Coleridge Lett. (1895) I. 35, I never had the scribble- 
mania stronger on me than for these last three or four 
days. x8ts [W. H. Ireland] {titie), Scribbleomania. 1820 
Southey in Life Corr. (1850) V, 53 The Queenomania 
will probablydie away ere long. 1837 Blackiv.Ma^^ XLI, 
848 During all the late fury of land-jobbing schemes in 
{he west, of building extravagances in the east, of banco- 
manta every where, .. the cotton manufacture alone remains 
unscathed. iBss Maurice Leanu ^ 254 This . . would 

be a fair representation of the motives and arguments which 
created the Roman Graiophobia. And the Roman Graio- 
mania m the young men will have had as intelligible an 
explanation. r86o Ld. Derby in Ld. Malntesburys Menu 
(1884) II. 213 His Italomanta and his Free Trade policy. 

' t iila'niablef a. Obs. Also 6-7 manyable, 
(7 mannyable, maineable). [a. OF. maniable^ 
i. manier to handle ( * It. inane^ian : see Man- 
age V.), f. L. mantis hand.] 

1 . Easy to handle; flexible, pliable, workable. 

■ X484 Caxton Chivalry 64 Gauntelots..to receyue the 
strokes yf it were so that bis other armures manyable faylled 
to hynx. 1530 St. Papers Hen. P/If, VI. 55 note, For the 
nymble handlyngwheroff(thesworde}Hehatheorknowythe 
no feate, but thowghtit not manyable, and callyd the Aami- 
rall,and cawsed hym to feell the weght therofF. 2590 Sir J. 
Smyth Hisc. IPeapans^h, Short, strong, and light arming 
daggers are more maniable. 2610 Donne Pseudo'tnartyr 
140 Those instruments of battery .. were left off . . because 
they were not so maniable and tractable, and apt for trans- 
portation, as these arc. a 262* Raleigh To P. Henry Rem. 
(1661) 251 if she (a ship] be bigger she will be of lesse use, 
..lesse nimble, lesse mannyable. 2633 R. Ashley Harris 
Cochin China D ivb, It [the clepbanvs trunk] is so flexible 
and maniable that he extendeth and turneth it as he list. 
2654 Earl Monm, tr. Beniho^lio's JPnrrs Flanders 183 
The earth about it is everywhere manyable, so as Trenches 
may easily be made. 2737 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Cim* 
helst Your Business only is to make the Pa.ste firm, and to 
knead it well; if it be not maniable, and that if you cannot 
draw it with your Hands, .you must beat it in a Mortar. 

. b. Of Or person or his attributes : Manageable, 
tractable. 

^2596-2804 Bacon Helps Inielh Poii}ers'^V%. 1859 VII. 
200 And as 10 the will of Man^ k is that which is most mani- 
able and obedient as that which admitteth most medicines 
to cure and alter it. 2605 —Adi>. Learn, i. ii. § 8 Learning 
doth make the minds of men gentle, generous, maniable, 
and pliant to government. 2628 Le Grys tr. Barclay's Ar^ 
gents 275 This rage, which svas . . not maniable by any pni- 
dence or counsell. 2630 Leknaro CharrotCs Wisd. ir. ix. 

§ 3- 33+ 1** supple and maniable, to know how to rise 

and fall, to bring himselfe into order, when there is need. 

2 . That may be handled or felt, palpable, 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. iTfi He is not manyable ne may 
not be bandied. ^15x0 Andrewe Noble Lyfe 1. xlih I iij, 

f he Motte..is a maniable worm, and yet it hydeth him in 
' clothe that it can scantly be sene. 2685 J. Sergeant 
Sure Fooiingl)\ Actions, Sacraments, and all other outward 
shows which could be invented to make such mysteries 
maniable. 2685 Cotton tr. Montaigne II. n. xii. 261 We 
. .leave to them [Beasts] for their Divident, Essential, Ma- 
fliable, and Palpable Goods, as Peace, Repose [etc.]. 

Kauiac a. and sh. Forms: 7 

maniacque, 7-8 maniack, 8- maniac, [ad. 
late L. maniac-us (as if a. Gr. *iicivtaK‘ 6 t), f, fiavia 
Mania. Cf. F. maniaque^ A. adj. 

1 . Affected with mania ; raving with madness. 
2604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph’i Maniacaue, mad, braine 
sick. 1817 Shelley Rev. Islam x. xHi, So, she scourged 
forth the maniac multitude To rear this pyramid. 1823 
Scott Talisnt. xvili, My words shall be those of the maniac 
outcast which I am. 

transf, 1856 Bryant Serenade x, The maniac winds, di- 
vorcing The turtle from his mate. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or characterized by mania; 
belonging to or characteristic of a maniac. 

27*7 Kimneir in Phil: I'rans. XXXV. 347, 1 ..usM Cam- 
phire in Maniac Disorder. x 8 sj BYRouLafn. of Tassaiil, 
The. .maniac cry Of minds and bodies in captivity, xfego 
Robertson Serin. Ser. iii. iii. (1872) 35 Like maniac ravings. 
2879 Geo. Eliot Coll. Break/. P. 236 To gaze with maniac 
stare, 

b. Characterized by wild excitement ; frantic. 
2809 Jefferson Writ. (1830'! IV. 127 In the present ma- 
niac state of Europe. iSjo Dickens Old C. Shop xxxiv, 
The performance of a maniac hornpipe. x86_* R. Vaughan 
Nonconformity 320 To the government this maniac pro- 
ceeding was a godsend. 

B. sh. One who is affected with mania, 
rt 2763 Shenstone Elcg. XVI. xxvi, Scornful she spoke, 
and, heedless of reply The lovely maniac bounded o’er the 
plain. 1773 H. Farmer Demoniacs N. T. 1. viii. 243^ All 
their [zc. demoniacs'] s>’mptoms agree with those of epilep- 
tics and maniacs, who fancied they had evil spirits within 
them, 1784 CowpER Task 11. 663 And ’tis a fearful spec- 
^clc to see So many maniacs dancing in their chains. 18*8 
Scott i 5 *. A/. Ptrih xxix, His eye rolled like that of a ma- 
bis fever fit. 2B77 Black Green Past, xxxvi. As 
though he luxU expected this maniac to turn and bite him. 

and Comb., as in vianiac4ike adv.j also 
appositively as in maniac-TtMiden. 


2822 Shelley Prometh. Unb. iv, 47c^ I, a most enamoured 
maiden. .ManiaC'like around thee move. 2845 G. RIurray 
Islaford 149 The maniac-maiden singeth aye Of love. 

-maniac ; s^e -mania. 

KTaniacal (manarakal), a. [f. Maniac - f-AL.] 

1 . Affected with mania. Also absoL 

2678 CuDWORTH luiell. Sysi. i. v, 704 When maniacal per- 
sons.-speak in languages which they bad never learnt. 
2800 Med. ftyiL IV. xc^ Another patient .. became de- 
cidedly and violently maniacal 2865 W. H. O. Sankev 
Mental Dis. iii. <x866) 72 Maniacal patients are not neces- 
sarily irascible.. .The maniacal will answer, but speedily 
ramble again from the point 

2 .. Of, belonging to or of the natiue of mania; 
characteristic of a maniac. 

2702 Grew Cosm, Sacra iii. i. 89 Epilepsj's, and Maniacal 
Lunacies, do usually conform. .to the Age of the Moon. 
1748 Hartley Observ. Man 11. iv, § 3-. 384 Maniacal and 
other Disorders. 284* De Quincey Wks, VI. 296 

The extravagant, almost maniacal, assertion iBW Comh. 
Mag. -Aug. 227 in maniacal frenzy. 1899 Crockett Kit 
Kennedy 405 With a quick access of maniacal strength, the 
prisoner cast his guards, .from him. 

Hence Uani’acally adv. 

2846 E, B. Barrett 10 July in Lett. R. Broumiug /f 
E. B. B. (1699)11.323 PoorHaydon ! Think what an agony 
life was to him..~-the man seeing maniacally in all men 
the assassins of his fame I 2860 \V. Collins Worn. White 
xiit.77 An expression of maniacally intense hatred and fear. 
2894 Sklk Things Seen II. 79Heusuany came home. .either 
boisterously, lyrically, pugihstically, or maniacally drunk. 

Maniack, -acque, obs. forms of Maniac. 

({ Manica (ni 32 *nika). [L. ; cf. Mancbe.] A 
sleeve {obs. rare^^). Manica Hippocratis =* Hippo- 
crates’ sleeve: see Hippocras 2, Hippocrates. 
Hence + Jffa*nicated <r,, sleeved {obs. 

2642 French Distill, ii. (1651) 46 Let the Liquor runne 
through a bagge called Manica Hippocratis of white 
Gotten. 2672 Gresv Anat. Plants i. ii. § 23 The Sap,, 
through this, as through a Manica Hippocratis^ is still 
more finely filired. 2727 Bailey voI. II, Manica, a Sleeve, 
Gantlet or Glove. I,. Ibid., Masticated, wearing a Sleeve, 
Glove or Gantlet. 

Manicate (mas’nik^k), a. Bot. [ad. L. tnam- 
Calais furnished with sleeves.] (See quot.) 

183* Lindley Isttrod. Bot. 39 Hairs also ^ive the following 
names to the surface of any thing i-^Masttcaie, when inter- 
woven into a m.ass that can be easily separated from the 
surface. 2866 in Treas. Bot. 

Manickasan, Manickean (msenikz’’an), a. 
and sb. Also 6 Maniohiaa. £f. L. Alattichtcus 
(see Manichee) + -an.] 

A. a(^\ Of or pertaining to the Manichees or 
their doctrine ; characteristic of a Manichee. 

2638 Chillincw. Relig. Prot. Pref. § 2 If any thing 
more then ordinary might be said in defence of the Mani- 
chean Doctrine, 27x0 Berkeley Princ. Hum. Know!. 

§ 154 Favourers of Atheism orthe Manichean Heresy. 2784 
CowPER Task V. 444 As dreadful as the Manichean God. 
Ador’d through fear, strong onljr to destroy. 2851 D. Wil- 
son "Preh. Attn. (18631 II. fv. ii. 230 Manichean symbols 
being introduced on such monuments. 2655 Milman Lat. 
Chr. ix, viii. (1864) V, 385 In another respect the followers 
of Peter de Brueys rejected the usages of the Church, but 
in no rigid or ascetic, and therefore no Manichean spirit. 

B. sb. = Manichee. 

1556 Clement in Strype Eccl. Mesn. (1721) III. App. IxL 
214 Arians Eutichians Mamd)iaDS..and all other heretikes. 
2686 Hornf.ck Crucif Jesus xi. 203 The Marcioniles .and 
Manich«ans of old, who taught, that Christ bad no real or 
.substantial body. 2739 S. Bovse Deity 98 Could the' wild 
Manichean own that ^ide, The good would triumph, and 
the ill .subside! ^ 2793 D. Stewart Osttl. Mor. Philos, ir. ii. 

§ 205 The I^Ianlcheans account for the mixture of good and 
evil in the universe, by the opposite agencies of two co- 1 
eternal and independent principles, 1869 Leckv Eurofi, \ 
Mor. (1877) * 11 - 426 Sl Augustine relates that svhen he | 

was a Alanichaean, his mother for a time refused even to sit | 
at the same table srfth her erring child. 

b. transf, 

2873 Morley Rousseau II. x. 39 Rousseau was never 
a manichaean towards nature. To him she was all good and 
bounteous. 2885 Tisnts (weekly ed J 29 May 12/3 As they 
are not Manicheans, it folloivs that nothing exists but what 
i.s good. 

Manicha3anize, maziiclieanize 

kransiz),!/. [f. prec. -h - ize.] a. intr. To incline 
to Manichtean opinions, b, t rafts. To introduce 
Manichaean principles into. Hence Ma-'nichee’an- 
izsdppt. a.j Ma'.nichs’anizing; vbt, sb. 

2838 G. S. Faber Inquiry 256 note. The articles wherein 
they were charged with manicheanising. 2865 Pall Mall G. 

8 Sept. 10/2 The adherents of a Manichteanised Christianity. 

Manichseism, Mauicheism (mremi- 

kzjiz’ni). Also 7 Maniebisme. [f. Alanichxtts 
(see Manichee) -f -issi.] The doctrine or prin- 
ciples of the Manichees. 

2626[FEATLz:Y]tr._A’'<j:r«//<r/Db,Tlii5DoctrinebrIngethinto 
the Church Mantchisme. 2679 T, Pvtx.c.R.Moderat. Ck. Esig. 
vl. 143 Which doctrine of J. S. is condemned, .os the pith of 
Manicheism. 2756-8* J. Warton Ess. PoPe (ed. 4) w. 
100 The gloomy and uncomfortable scheme of Scepticism 
and Manicheism.^ 2853 Maurice Prof/t, <5- Kings vi. 

97 The Mantchaeism w'hich would lead us to think that 
evil may at last triumph, or bold a divided empire with God. 
2862 Pearson Early Sf Mid.Agess^^ The charce of Mani- 
cheism was brought against the promoters of celibacj*. 1872 
Tylor Prim. Cstli. Ii. 300 Maaichaeism..is based on the 
doctrine of two antagonistic i>rinciples of good and evil. 

ManickSBist (m^-nikfiist). rare-K [f. as 
prec. -j-isT.] = Manichee. 

z88« T. A. StM-maa EU=, DetitciuU 17 The second prin- 


ciple is that of the hlanichEeists : the division of spirits into 
hostile camps, good and evil. 

Manichean, -ize ; see Manich/Ean, -ize. 

HXanichee (mienikr). Also 4//. Manaches, 

6 Manichey,//. Mani-,Maitycheis,Manacheis, 

7 Manaohy. [ad. late L. Manichaus, late Gr. Mavt- 
Xm'oj, from the name of the founder' of the sect 
(variously recorded as Manes and Maniclianis) who 
lived in Persia in the 3rd century after Christ.] 
An adherent of a leltgious system widely accepted 
from the third to the fifth century, composed of 
Gnostic Christian, Mazdean, and pagan elements. 

The special feature of the system which the name chiefly 
suggests to modern readers is the dualistic lbeolog>% accoid- 
ing to which Satan was represented as co-etcmal with God. 

12x380 St. Augustine 103 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1878) 
63 pe Manichees pat heretykes weren. 576 Austin., 

Ouercom pe Manaches enyng. 2533 More Debell. Salem 
V. Wks. 939/2 For a certaine sorte there wer of the heretikes 
that wer the Mariicheis. 2560 Daus tr. Sleidaue's Comm. 
91 Whan the Arrians,, .and the Manychets, sowed abroade 
their opinions. 2594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. vit. § 2 Faustus 
the Manichey, 2642 Hikde % Brtten v. 15 Augustine con- 
fesseih of himselfe, he was first a Manachy before he was 
a Preacher. 2649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exeinp. i. iv. 130 A 
Manichee (a hxretick, that denyed God to be the maker of 
things visible). 2702 Echard Eccl. Hist. (17101 644 Pope 
Leo said that the Devil reigned in all other heresies, but 
had rais'd his very throne in that of the Manichees. 2833 
J, H. Newman Arians ii.iv. (2876) 295 The Manichees con- 
sidered the Son and Spirit as necessary emanations from 
the Father. 284a Browmnc Solil. Sp. Cloister vii, If I trip 
him just a-dying. .Spin him round and send him flying Otf 
to hell, a Manichee ? 

Manichian, obs. fonn of MANicHiEAN. 
Blanicliord (mES-nikpid). Obs. exc. Hist. 
Forms: ^-8 manicordion, 8 -ium, (7 many- 
cord), 7-9 manicord, 8- manicbord. [a. F. 
'inanicorde, manichordion, corruptly a, med.L. 
^mottochordiutHy mottocordttm, a. late Gr, ^ofo- 
XupStov, Gr. fiovoxepbov Monochobd; the word was 
perh. associated by popular etymology with L. 
vtanus hand. Cf. It. mafta-, manicordo (Florio).] 
a Clavichord. 

2622 ZoTGR., Monocherdiser des doigis,io quauer with the 
fingers, to wag or play with them, as if he touched a Mani- 
cordion. 2668 in xsih Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm, App. vtu 
378 Paid, .for Ketty’s Many-cords 02 06 oa 2670 Ibid. 382 
For a moneths teaching of Katy and Alice on the harosi- 
callsandmanicordsoioooo. 2720 in E. W. Dunbar Soc.Life 
(186s) 15 , 1 can play on the Treble and Gambo, Viol, Virgi- 
nelles and Manichords. 2730-6 Bailey (folio), Manicordiuut, 
a musical instrument in form of a spinet 2823 Roscoe tr. 
Sisinondts Lit. Eur. (1846) 1 . v, 228 The manicord, or 
claricorde, was a sort of spinet resembling the virginals. 
2830 Mrs. Bray Fitz of F. xvii. (1884) 248 She has a curious 
hand at the lute, and the manichord. 

Maniole, obs. form of Manacle. 
t Sla'liicoil. Ohs. [a. L. manicon, Gr. fianKhi', 
f. root of fiavta Mania, poiVtoflai to be insane.] 

A kind of nightshade, supposed to cause madness. 

2678 Butler^ Hud. iir. i. 324 Bewitch Hermeitck-raen to 
run Stark staring mad with Manicon. 27*7 liAiLEV vol. 11 , 
Manicon, on Herb call’d also Dorychnion, a Kind oC Night- 
shade. 

Manicord, -cordion, -ium: see ^rANicHOBD. 
Manicure (ma’nikiuaj), sb. [a. F. manicure 
(1877 in Littrd Sttppl. Add.), f. L. mattus hand-f 
care, Cf. the earlier 

1 . One who professionally undertakes the care 
and treatment of the hands and finger-nails. 

x88o Melbourne Bulletin 22 Nov. 7/3 When one has not 
been endowed with a perfect hand at birth,.. the skill of a 
manicure will improve it. 2867 Finck Rom. Loz>e d- Pers. 
Beauty II. 230 Manicures use acids in their shops, but the 
lemon is quite as good. 1893 F. M. Crawford Marion 
Darche I. 41 Hands. .which neither ordinary’ scrubbing nor 
the care of the manicure can ever keep clean. 

2 . The treatment and care of the hands and 
finfjer-nails. 

2887 Finck Rom. Love ^ Pers. Beauty II. 230 There are 
not nearly as many secrets in manicure as people imagine. 
2900 Pinero Gay Ld. Quex 1. 2 The in<itruments and toilet 
necessaries employed in the process of manicure. 

^ attrib. 2890 Fall Mall G. 6 Jan. 6/1 A set of manicure 
instruments, 19^ Pinero Gay Ld. Quex 1. 2 The scene 
represents a manicure establishment in New Bond Street. 


Manicure (mjemikiuej), v. [f. prec.] Irans. 
To apply manicure treatment to. Also ahsol. 
Hence Ma’nicured///. a., Ma*nicuring vbl. sb. 
2889 Century Mag. OcL 873/1 Where the mother’s hands 


i Apr. 384/r [She] does hci a.j.z.wwk,., ...... -- - 

her. 2897 Violet Hunt Unkist, Unkind! xul (ed. 2) 240 
Holding out a pretty manicured hand- 2900 Pinero 
Ld. Quex IV. 176 The young gentleman, his manicunn*, 
being done, has risen. 

Manicurist (mcG'nikmorist). [f- Manicure + 
-1ST.] = Manicure I. ... . 

28S9 Columbus KO'tno'f Vis/. =5 s^urewns 

the manicurisL 2900 Nature LXU. sg4/p sut^geons 
though they had ceased to rank with aian 
bers, were often little better than bone-setters. 

Manido, variant of Manitou, . 

fManie. Ohs. fa. /• 

Cf Pr It. Pe. mania, Sp. mania.J = Ma«a. 

Ti 3 KCHAjczfA'«AVr. 5 . 6 Many.E^cndrrfofh^^^ 

malcncolik. .598 Svlveste* Du Sarto. II. e he r.nots 
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MANIFESTATION. 


351 So this fell Fury, for forerunners, sends Manle and 
l^hrenzie to suborne her friends. 16*3 Cockeram, Manie^ 
a disease in the head cal’d madnesse. 
lianie, van Meinie, company, obs. f. MiVNT. 
Manier, obs. form of M.(Vnkeb, Manure. 
iM!ardew(e, obs. form of Mange sbiX 
3VIaiufactiire, obs. f. Manufacture. 
Slanifest (mm*nifest), sh. [a. F. mamfestevhl. 
sb., f. manifester to Manifest. Cf. Sp. manifiesto, 
Pg., It. jjianifesto, of similar formation, though 
accidentally coinciding in form with the adj.] 

1. ^en. A manifestation, indication. Now rare. 
1561 T. Norton Calvin's Insi. 11. viii. 119 He iudgeth that 
maner of swearing to be a manifest [L. arsnvientuvi\ of 
manifest falling from his allegance. C1640 J. Sm\th Lives 
Berkeleys (1883) 1. 38 For restoring due honor to the dust of 
this Lord Robert, 1 present his posteritye with tl^eis tuelue 
manifests thereof. 1650 H. Brooke Conserv, Health 230 
To give some mamfe.st of a desire of good to the person we 
are angry withal 1883 E. C. Stedman in Century Ma^. 
XXV. 873 Such a writer must be judged b}[..his books 
the parol evidence of no associate can weigh against his 
written manifest for an instant 

A public proclamation or declaration; an 
open statement ; a manifesto. Ohs. 

1618 Decl. Demeanour^ Raleigh x But for Actions, that are 
built vpon sure and solide grounds (such as his Maiesties 
are), it belongeth to them, to bee published by open mani- 
fests. 1641 Chas. I, Sp. in Rushw, Hist. Coll. iii. (1692) I. 
30S Jly Nephew, the Prince Elector Palatine, .hath desired 
me. .to make a Manifest in my Name. 1667 Waterhouse 
Fire Land. 126 His Proclamations and Manifests against 
Prophaneness. 1670 Cotton Espenton 1.11.75 There was 
printed a Manifest, subscrib’d by the Cardinal of Bourbon, 
as Head of the League. 1693 Dryden Iliad i. 473 But you, 
authentick Witnesses I bnng, Of this my Manifest: That 
never more This Hand shall combate on the crooked Shore. 
*739 Peftnsylv. IV. 382 After having laid the 

(Queen’s Manifest before the Assembly, declaring her De- 
signs against (janada. 1752 Carte Hist. En^. III. App. 
820 Murray and the others.. publishing manifests to alarm 
the nation, .were driven., out of the kingdom. 

3. The list of a ship’s cargo, signed by the master, 
for the information and use of officers of Customs. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), A Mani/esi (in Tra.jffick\ a 
Draught of a Master of a Ship’s Car^, shewing what 
is due to him for Fraight from every rerson, to whom 
the Goods in his Ship belong, c 1744 in Hanway Trav. 
(1762) I. V. Ixxi. 327 The said commander . . shall . , make 
oath, that such . . goods . .were . . put on board . . as in the 
said certificate or manifest is mentioned. 1800 Colqukoun 
Comm. Thames xiv. 309 No Goods shall be imported .. 
unless the Master of the Vessel has on hoard a Manifest 
signed by himself, containing the names of all the Ports 
[etc.}. 1884 Manch. Exam, 21 Mar. 4/6 If the.. quantities 
turned out differ from the manifest by one half pa«age, the 
merchant is fined, the ship and its cargo confiscated, 1873 
Act 36 <4 37 I^«‘/.c.88Sched. I, Such rice., not being entered 
on the manifest as part of the cargo. 

SXanifest (mtemifest), a, [ad. L. inanifestnSy 
earlier manufestus^ believed to be f. inanu-s hand 
+ */estus struck (cf. infesUis dangerous), f. root 
found in cf-fendere^ de-feiid^e. The primary sense 
would thus be ‘ palpable ’. Cf. F. manifested Sp. 
manifestOj Pg., It, manifesto^ 

1. Clearly revealed to the eye, mind, or judge- 
ment ; open to view or comprehension ; obvious. 

_ c 1374 Chaucer Boeih. in. pr. x. 72 (Camb. MS.) Thanne 
is it manyfest and opyn hat by the getynge of diulnite men 
ben maked blysful. c 1450 Holland tloxvlat 255 It neidis 
nocht to renewe all myn vnhele. Sen it was menit to 3our 
mynd, and maid manifest. 1535 Coverdale 1 Esdras ii. 18 
Be it knowne and manifest to our lorde the kynge, that the 
Iewes..begynne to buylde it (the city] agayne. 1555 in 
Hakluyt Voy, I. 262 The better and also manifester testifica- 
tion of the trueth. is8x J. Bell Haddon's A nsw. Osor, 
^8 b, manyfest lyes about one poore platter. i6ix 

Bible yohn ix. 3 That the works of God should be made 
manifest in him. 1671 Milton Samson 997 She’s gone, a 
mamftst Serpent by her sting. 171X Steele No. 71 

P 10 The contrary is so manifest, that 1 cannot think you in 
earnest, J712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 179 A Gum that 

Taste, 1837G0RING 

^Y^\^^^^^hIicrogr. 181 It is a manifest and visible error. 
x86o Tyndall Glac, 1. iii. 26 In many places.. the mass 
showed manifest signs of lateral pressure. 1867 F W H 
^5^0 ® manifest, o Morning Star! 

T 2, Having evident signs evidently possessed 

of or guilty of. [After the Latin construction with 
genitive.] Obs. 

2681 Dryden A hs. 4* Achit. i. 204 Now, manifest of crimes 
contrived long since. He stood a bold defiance with his 
Prince. X700 — Pal. ^ Arc. 11. 623 Calisto there stood 
manifest of shame, 1725 Pope Odyss. 1. 277 Thus manifest 
of right, I build my claim Sure-founded on a fair Maternal 
fame. 

f 3. As adv. — Manifestly. Ohs. 

c J39X Chaucer Astrol. 11. § 26 The excellence of the spere 
solide, amonges other noble conclusiouns, sheivyth Mani- 
ieste the diuerse assendouns of signes in diuerse places. 

Manifest (lUEe-nifest), V. Also 5 ma(g)iiy- 
fest. [ad. F. manifest-cr, or L. manifest-are, f. 
manifest-us (see prec.). Cf. Sp., Pg. manifeslar, 
It. manifeslare.'] 

1. traits. To make evident to the eye or to the 
understanding ; to show plainly, disclose, reveal. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeih. 11. pr. vii. 44 (Camb. MS.), Thinken 
ye to manyfesten yowe renoun and don yoi\Te name to ben 
bom forth t 1483 Caxton Cato E viij, The synnes hen ofte 
hydde for a tyme but afterward .. they are knowen and 
manyfestj'd. 1484 — Faldes of Alfonce xi. (1889) 2S1 The 
yonge man man>*fested or descouered vnlo her alle his 


courage and herte. 1508 Dunbar Tva Mariii Wemen 73 
To manifest mymakdomc to multitude of pepill 1582 N. T. 
(Rhem.) yohn ii. ix He manifested (xfiix manifested forth] 
his glorie. 1598 Shaks. Merry tV. iv. vi. 15 The mirth 
whereof so larded with my matter, That neither (singly) can 
be manifested Without the shew of both, 1602 Marston 
Antonio's Rev. iv. iii, Who riseth up to manifest her guilt ? 
x6xi Bible 1 yo/m Iv. 9 In this was manifested the loue of 
God towards vs. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy.S. Sea (1847) 176 
The sunnes rising manifested unto us our errour. 1654 
Bramhall yiist Find. iii. (1661) 31 Whether the Act. .were 
operative or declarative, creating new right, or manifesting 
or restoring old right.^ 1736 Butler Anal, i. iii, Wks. 1874 
1. 49 He manifests himself to us under the character of a 
righteous governor. T84X Myers Cath. Th. iv. § 3. 1B8 
Nature manifests itself to us onjy through our senses. 187$ 
Manning A/ission H. Ghost viil 210 He created our souls 
to manifest the light of His image. 

b. Of things : To be evidence of, prove, attest. 
1508 Dunbar A'^/x/tg'82 Thy frawart phisnomyDois mani- 
fest thy malice to all men. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. ii. 14 For 
Coriolanus neyther to care whether they loue, or hate him, 
manifests the true knowledge he ha*s in their disposition. 
a 1674 Clarendon Surv. Leviatk. (1676) 125 The instance 
he makes of a Princes subduing an other people. .should 
manifest to him the contrary. 1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 

37 This remark is manifested by the present, as well as by 
many other cases in surgery. 

c. with obj. a clause or accus. with inf., or fcompl, 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. /K, iv. v. 105 Thy Life did manifest, 

thou lou’dst me not. x^43 Sir T. Browne Relig. hied. i. 

§ 22 No man will be able to prove it, when, from the process 
of the Text, I can manifest it maybe otherAvise. 1659 Peak- 
son Creed 324 That it was actually so., the place itself 

will not manifest. 1667 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. (1883) 

I. 269 Neither, .howles or boxe had any inscripcion, mam- 
festing them to he the gift of any p’licular p]son. c 1680 
Beveridge Semt. (1729) I. 476 It is- by this chiefly that we 
manifisst ourselves to be chrlstians. x688 R, H olme A rmoury 
nr. 326/2 The Triangle will presently manifest whether the 
place be higher or lower than your Eye. X7XX Steele Spect. 
No. 153 p 4 It is thus in the Life of a Man of Sense, a short 
Life is sulHcient to manifest himself a Man of Honour and 
Virtue. 1756 P. Browne yavtaica 97, 1 have not yet seen 
the capsulm of this plant, and place it here only from the 
habit, which seems to manifest it of this tribe. 

1 2. To expound, unfold, clear up (a matter). 

XS30 Palsgr. 632/2, 1 manyfest, I make a thyng clere or 
open... It is nat for alt men to manyfest this mater. 1629 
S'heriogenhosh 5 They.. manifested their Cause also vnto 
the Burgers of the Brabandish head Towns, 2669 Gale 
Cri, Gentiles 1. ill. x. 108 An oration, if it docs not manifest 
the mater, loseth itsdeslgne. 

3. a. To display (a quality, condition, feeling, 
etc.) by one’s action or behaviour; to give evidence 
of possessing, reveal the presence of, evince, 

1567 Satir. Poems Reform, xiv, 67 He Abrabamls Faith, 
but feir, profest ; He Dauldis mercy manifest. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. It. X03 A large Bladder, full blown, will weigh 
more then itself emptied, and manifest this inequality upon 
a ticklish pair of scales. 1782 Cowper Friendship 1x2 They 
manifest their whole life through The needle’s deviations 
too, llieir love is^ so precarious, 2801 Aled. ynil. V, 436 
No influence, during that time, was manifested W ibe medi- 
cine, 1814 Cary Dante, Par. ix. 18 The eyes (5f Beatrice 
..manifested forth Approval of my wish. 1825 L\tton i 
Zicci 8 Glyndon had also manifested a graceful faculty for | 
verse. 1847 Grote Greece ii, xl. (1862) 111. 434 The MedeS | 
..manifested great personal bravery. 2853 Bright ' 

3 June (1876) 2 When the noble Lord made that announce- ' 
ment, considerable dissatisfaction was manifested on both I 
sides of the House. 

b. refl. Of a thing : To reveal itself as existing 
or operative. Similarly in pass. 

1808 Ated. yml. XIX. 137 No tendency, in general, to 
dysentery, manifested itself at this time, 1871 B. Stewart 
Heat (ed, 2) § 303 This heat .. does not as a rule manifest 
Itself by producing any increase of temperature. 1B60 Tyn- 
dall Glac. I. XX. 142 A strong polar action was manifested at 
many points of the surrounding rocks. 1876 Bristowe Th. 
ff Pract, Med, (1878)451 The first symptoms are said to have 
manifested themselves on the seventh or eighth day. 

4. To record or enumerate in a ship’s manifest. 

2541 Act 33 Hen, VI IT, c.^ The double value of the saide 

mettall so declared and manifested, i860 Alerc. Alarine 
Alag. VII. 120 Should a Ckxptain manifest more packages I 
than there are on board the ship,.. he shall pay on each 
package so manifested. 1902 Daily Chron. 6 June 5/2 
Every passenger is ‘manifested * at the point of departure 
and various particulars about him set out, 

6 . ifttr. To make a ‘ manifestation ’ or public 
expression of opinion. • 

1898 Daily Ne^vs 21 Feb. 5/6 In this astonishing country 
a gentleman of repute chooses his own time for going to 
pnson, and is aided by the courtesy of the authorities in 
manifesting against the Court which condemned him. Ibid. 

26 Sept. 4/4 Public opinion in France manifests entirely in 
the opposite direction. 1899 Ibid. 12 June 7/5 The object 
of the occupants being to manifest there for Loubet. 

6 , Spiritiialism. Of a ghost or spirit {refl. and 
f«/r.) : To reveal its presence, make an appearance. 

1858 Ha^vthorne Fr. ^ It.Notc-Bks. (1871) 11. 171 Other 
seances were held in her bed-chamber, at which good and 
holy spirits manifested themselves. 1898 Daily Nnvs 29 
Mar. 6/1 A certain *Dr. Phinuit who, however, for some 
time has not manifested at all. 1900 Wesint. Gas. 22 Dec. 
2/2 She locks the skeleton up in the cupboard, and imme- 
diately the ghost manifests with renewed i-igour. 

7* Hist. In Spanish law, to protect (a person) by 
a * manifestation (See Manifestation 4 .) 

18x8 Hallam ATid, Ages iv, (1868) 279 ‘To manifest^ any 
one !, says the WTiier so often quoted [vis. Zurita], * is to 
west him.from the hands of the ro^Til officers that he may 
not suffer any illegal violence. Ibid. 280 note (tr. Zurita], In 
such cases only the Justiciary of Aragon, when recourse Is 
had to him, interposes by manifesting the person arrested. 


Iffauifestable (ma^nife-stab’l), a. Also 7 
erron. manifestible. [f. Manifest z'. + -able.] 
Capable of being manifested. 

a 15x2 Fabyan Chron. vii. 682 The forsaid storyes been 
manyfestable. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. ii. l\, cS 
This is manifestible in long and thin plates of steel 27x3 
Nelson Life of Bull 331 A difference m the divine nature 
of the Son from that of the Father, the one manifestable 
the other not manifestable. 1809 Coleridge Friend (1866) 
338 I f a law of nature. -be manifestable only in and to an 
intelligent spirit. 

KCanifestaut (maenife-stant). [ad. L. mani- 
festant-emd pr. pple. of manifesiarex see -ant.] 
One who manifests or demonstrates in public. 

2880 Daily Ncivs 25 May 5/7 A manifestation with no 
manifestants, and but few spectators. 2894 Daily Tel. 28 
June 8/2 The manifestants, however, were quickly dispersed 
by the police. 

+ Manifesta'rian. Obs. App. a religions sect. 

2647 Ward Simp. Cobler 12 If there he roome in England 
for (among others] Arminians, Manifestarians [etc.]. 1689 
R. Wasce. F oxes 4- Firebrands iii. 198 These Sectaries . . be as 
follows. I. Independents, .6. Manifestarians, or Arminians, 
Manifestation (mjcnifest^i-Jsn). [ad. late 
L. manifestdiion-etn, n. of action f. manifesidre to 
Manifest. Cf. F. manifestation j Sp. manifesta* 
cion^ It. manifestazione,'] 

1. The action of manifesting or the fact of being 
manifested ; the demonstration, revelation, or dis- 
play of the existence, presence, qualities, or nature 
of some person or thing, f Also, exposition, ex- 
planation. 

2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 405 Tylle hit %vas made open 
by the manifestacion of a notable signe wheder parte awe 
to be folowede. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 2X b, Of 
this manifestacyon or metynge of oiir lorde, speketh saynt 
Johan. 2532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 371/2, 1..haue 
spoken of this matter somwhat y» more at large, for f 
manifestacion of their great blindnesse. 2570-fi Lambarde 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 297 The matter , . requireth more 
wordes for the manifestation thereof than I may now af- 
foorde. 2594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. ii. 2or The 
growing vp of roans body, and of the manifestation by little 
and little of the powers of ihcsoule. 2685 '^sxiE's.Paraphr. 

N. T., Acts L 5 He shewed himself to them by unquestion- 
able manifestation, at several times in the forty da;^ space, 
2864 Bowen Logic ix. 2B8 What we mean by Personal Iden- 
tity is sameness of substance under great differences of 
phenomenal manifestation. 2884 jENNiNCsCr^^erPtf/^rrl, 
viii. 226 His friends dreaded that at his funeral there would 
be some manifestation of. .ill-feeling. 

b. An instance of this ; hence, concr, or semi- * 
coner. that by which something is manifested. 

2785 ‘PAx.E'f Afor. 4* Polif. Philos, vr. x. (1786) 573 Certain 
credited manifestations of the divine will. 2794 Sullivan 
View Nat, II. 418 The universe is in the aggregate, a mani- 
festation of the attributes of God. 2833 J. H. Newman 
Ariansiu ii, (1876) 153 The Jewish Scriptures introduce to 
our notice certain ^culiar Attributes or Manifestations. .of 
the Deity. 2838 Dickens Nieh, Nick, xv, Various odd 
manifestations of surfirise and delight. xBsBpLAnpoNE 
Homer II. iii, 180 Jupiter is. .the supreme manifestation of 
Power and knowledge, x86i Stanley East. Ch. ix. ^1869) 
284 The third great historical manifestation of the Oriental 
Church is the formation of the Russian Church. 1867 Max 
Muller Chips (1880) I. Prefl zo The first manifestation of 
thought is speech. ^ 

c. Heel. Applied to the action of making known 
to another the state of one’s conscience. 

1657 Penit. Conf vii. i34Let that manifestation he granted 
to be confession.. CZ826 Doyle in W. J. Fitz- Patrick Life 
(j88o) I. 523 A rule which requires that each of the sisters. . 
should manifest on a certain day in each month to the 
female Superior the stale of their conscience, which.. you 
know would be carried to such a length that the manifesta- 
tion would include secret temptations [etc.]; in a word, 
that the manifestation was in fact the same as the subse- 
quent sacramental confession to the priest. 

2. A public act on the part of a government in- 
tended as a display of its power and determination 
to enforce some demand ; also, a collective action 
(e. g. a procession, public meeting, wearing of 
badges, etc.) adopted by a political party, etc., for 
the sake of calling attention to its views. 

1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India. \\\. 55 The principal 
manifestation of the British power was directed against 
Rangoon. 2875 Helps Soc. Press, iii. 57 Instead of dis- 
countenancing such political manifestations. 

3. In the language of spiritualists, a phenomenon 
or number of phenomena by which the presence of 
a spirit is supposed to be rendered perceptible. 

2853 H. Spicer Sights 4- Sounds 88 In . . 1850 . . Cincinnati 
first became the scene of manifestations through recognised 
media. 2860 All^ Year Round No. 66. 373 Some of the 
believers were quite overpowered with this ‘ manifestation 

4. Hist. In Spanish law, a process by which an 
accused person might be protected from the ani- 
mus and precipitate action of judges and removed 
to a special prison out of their reach. Also, the 
prison provided for this purpose ( = Sp. carcel de 
los ma7tifestados)» 

2769 Robertson Chas. V (2796) I. iii. 140 He could remove 
the party accused to the Manifestation or prison of the 
State. x8x8 Hallam Alid. Ages tv. (x86B) 280 tiote, This 
process (fc, jurisfirma], and that which is called manifesta- 
tion have been the chief powers of the Justiciary [of Aragon], 
ever since the commencement of that magistraej*. 

Hence lffanifesta*tional a., of or pertaining to 
(a) manifestation ; Maiilfesta*tiouist, one who 
believes in manifestation. 
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x86s MiissoN JH’/tr, JSnl, Philos, 296 To these beliefs 
the manifesialionists . . have sought to add a doctrine. 1893 
Fairdairn Christ in Mod, Theoi. rf. it. i. iv, 398 No theory 
of manifestational forms and aspects can satisfy the con» 
ditions. 

Manifestative (mjraife'stativ), a. [ad. scho- 
lastic L. manifcstattv-ns, f. L. manifatarcx see 
Manifest w. and -ativb. Cf, F. manifestatif.'] 
Having the function or quality of manifesting or 
showing forth. 

164Z T. GooD^ym Heart ChHsi in Heaven 132^ The de- 
Struction of which enemies will adde to the manifestative 
glory of h(s J:mgdome. i6^ Jen, Tavlor Poai Pros. j6j 
The shape, the colour, the bignesse, the motion of a man, 
are manifestative, and declarative of a humane substance. 
1738 J ON. Edwards Discotmes Ivipori. Subj. i igThe Apostle 
James seems to use the word justify for Manifestative 
fustification. 1854 Twit's Mag. XXI. 663 Lotty's tempera- 
ment was of the manifestative order. 1875 J, Morison in 
Expositor 1 . 120 Our Lord is the manifestative eradiation of 
the Divine glory [Heb. i. 3]. 

Hence Jffanife'statively adv.-^ in a manifestative 
manner ; in respect of manifestation. 

i6sa Sterry Eng. Deliv. North. Presh, 4 That Distinction 
of Glorifying God essentially, and manifestatively. c 1670 
O. Heywood Diaries, etc. (i88t) II. 32^ All the attributes 
of God are manifestatively glorifyed m this work. 1726 
E. Erskine Senit. Wks. 1871 I. 274 This is not to be un- 
derstood of God essentially but manifestatively. *855 Tait's 
Mag. XXIL 422 Many women do love as eagerly, as 
manifestatively, as outspokenly, as pursuingly~as Caroline 
Helstone is said to have done. 

1 3M'anifestator. Obs. [a. late L. manifis- 
iator^ agent-n. f. manifestdrej\ « Manifestek. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Answ, Nameless Caih, 23 We referre 
him againe to . . theTrue Manifestator of their .ffiquiuocaiion, 

IVTanifested (mie'nifested), ppl. a. [f. Mani- 
fest V. + -ED t.] Made manifest. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. iv. IL 169 To make you vnder- 
stand this in a manifested effect, I craue hut foure dales 
respit, a 1653 Comm. Heb. xi, 35 It is against Gods 

Truth, against Gods manifested will. xBog Westm. Gas. 
22 J une 8/2 The'vocal contributions of Miss hi. B. . .deserved 
tlie manifested appreciation of the audience. 

Hence Ela'aifestcdaess rare, the state of having 
been manifested. In mod. Diets. 

Manifester (mie-nifestai). [f. Manifest v. + 
-EB 1 .] One who or that which manifests. 

iStz Woodall Sur^. Mate Wks. (1653) 33 The Author or 
manifester of this Linament was (etc.]. 16x3 Middleton 
Triumphs Truth IVks, (Bulfen) VII, 240 Zeal . , as he is the 
manifesterofTruth.he is likewise the chastiser of Ignorance. 
x66q tr. Paracelsus' Archidoxis it. 83 The one is alwaies the 
sign and manifester of the other. 1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. 
Sysi. 91 Will and other like qualities are their own mani* 
festers. *863 J. G. Murphy Comm. Gen, xv. t, I, J eho vah . • 
the Manifester of myself to man. 

t Manifesteress. Obs. rare-\ [f.' Mani- 
FESTER + -ESS.] A female manifester. 

1662 Sparrow tr. Behme's Rem. Wks., ApoL cone. Perfec- 
tion 63 A Manifesteresse of the Power. 

3 /Canifesting (mte*nifestiq), vbl. sh. [-ing 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Manifest. 

1603 Knolles Hist, Turks (1638) 132 It shall not be amhse 
..for the more manifesting of that .. which .. followeth a 
little farther to fetch his race. x( 58 ^ Ba.xter Paraphr. N, T., 
Mark iv. 22 Light is for the manifesting of all things. 

Ma'nifesting', ppL a. [-ing 2.] That mani- 
fests. 

x888 Gladstone in igZ/i Cent. May 787 Those who .. 
desire to retain what was manifested, but to thrust aside 
the manifesting Person. 1902 Fairbair?«F/«V(7J. Chr.Relig, 
II. 1. i. 326 This incarnate Word, this manifested and mani- 
festing God, the evangelist identified with Jesus. 

' Iffianifestive (mas’nifestiv), a. rare, [f. Mani- 
fest V. + -IVE.] = Manifestative. 

1846 Sir W. Hamilton Reids Wks, 771 note. On sense, 
experience, induction, it [thb knowledge] is dependent, as 
on its exciting,., manifestive,. .occasional cause. 1867 Bailey 
Utttv, Hymn 7 Hidden in Himself, self manifestive cause. 

lUIanifestly (mte’nifestli), adv. [f. Manifest 
a. In a manifest manner. (Nowrtrrt'.) 
b. Used to qualify a statement : As is manifest, 
evidently, unmistakably, 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dzeies n By the whiche he 
hath manyfestely shewed vnto them the secretis of the lawe. 
1484 Caxton Fables of Poge v, The lymmes. . were shewed 
manyfe^^Jy, Jsog~ioAct xHen. Fill, c. 6Preamb/e,lt is 
manefesteJy knowen that.. forged informacions have 
pureued. i6rr Bacon Ess., Great Place (Arh.) 288 Who- 
soeuer. .changeth manifestly, without manifest cause, giueth 
suspition of corruption. ^ 1620 T. Granger Div. Eogike. ^oS 
Sometimes the Proposition it selfe of an Oration, or Epistle 
is not manifestly expressed, but couertly insinuated. 1711 
Steele Sped. No. 43 ^3 The Design and Transactions of too 
manyClubsare trifltng,and manifestlyofnoConsequenceto 
the Nation, 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. i. Wks. 1813 1 . 76 
The treaty was still so manifestly of advantage to England. 
*860 Tyndall Glac. i. xxii. 152 Fear was manifestly getting 
the better of him. 1878 Leckv Eng. in iZih C. I. lil. 422 
Their cause was manifestly lost. 

Sffanifes'tiiess (mx*nifestnes). [-ness.] The 
quality or condition of being- manifest. 

2589 Rider £ibl. Schol., hlanifestnesse, nndeniia. 2727 
Bailey voI II, Manifestness, plainness, &c. to be seen, 
2877 Lecce Confzzcizzs 293 Such is the manifestness of 
what is minute J 

Wiaiiifesto (mienife*sta), sb. [a. It. ptani- 
festo : see ^Lanifest sb.l 

A proof, a piece of evidence. Obs, 

2644 Bulwer Chirot. 4- Chiron, (litlcvp,), 0 >nsistmg of the 


Natural Expressions, digested by Art in the Hand, ..by 
Historical! Manifesto's, exemplified out of the Authentique 
Registers of Common Life. 1646 Sm T. Browne Ps^sd. 
Ep. ni. xvii, 248 Succeeding yeares produced the manifesto 
or evidence of their virilities. 1674 Staveley Rom. Horse- 
leach (1769) Ep. Ded., Matters of fact drawn from the most 
authentic registers and manifestos of time. 1683 E . Hooker 
Pref. Pordage's Mystic Div. 99 For here Hee maketh and 
giveih a Diaphanous Manifesto and perspicuous Demonstra- 
tion, 1686 Goko Celest. Bodies^ iL xiL 331, I reckon that 
discourse is so plain, it carryeth its Manifesto with it. 

2 . A public declaration or proclamation, usually 
issued by or with the sanction of a sovereign prince 
or state, or by an individual or body of individuals 
whose proceedings are of public importance, for 
the purpose of making known past actions, and 
explaining the reasons or motive for actions an- 
nounced as forthcoming. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cohler 50 It were good if States would 
let People know so much before hand, by some safe woven 
manifesto. 2652 tr. Life Father Sarpi 202 To the citation 
he made answer by a Manifesto. 1070 Cotton Espemon 
1. 1. 38 At the same time a Manifesto was publish'd by the 
Cardinal of Bourbon. 177S E. Allen in Sparks Corr. 
Amer. Rev. (1853) V 4 ^ 3 » 1 -. delivered the General's written 
manifesto to the Chiefs. 1816 Singer Hist. Cards 63 Mani- 
festoes issued by several of the emperors. 2839 Blackw. 
Mag. XLV. 217 The manifestoes of modern agrarianism. 
185s Milman Lat, Chr. vii. ii. (1864) IV. 85 He addressed 
a spiritual manifesto to all Christendom. 2897 M^^Carthy 
Oxvn Times fr. tZZo -x. 20^ Mr. Gladstone issued a manifesto 
in the form of an address to the electors of Midlothian. 

3 . Comb., as manifesto-Uke adj. 

1819 Metropolis 1 . 13 His manifesto-like annunciation, that 
he should marry a very rich heiress. 

IKCanifesto (manife*sto), V. rare. [f. prec.] 
inir. To issue a manifesto or manifestos. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (18x1) VIII. 261, I am to be 
mantfestoed against, though no prince. 1837 Carlyle 
Rev. II. VI, iii, Serene Highnesses whosit there protocolling, 
and manifestoing, and consoling mankind. 

Hence Manife'fitoing vbl. sb. 

2858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. iii. xiv, (1872) J. 230 Treaties 
enough, and conferences, and pleadings, manifestoings. 
/bid. xvi. 334 George Wilhelm followed his old scheme, 
peace at any price. -and e.xcept complaining, petitioning, 
and mauifestoing, studiously did nothing. 

lUCanifold (mcc'nifdold), a., adv.., and sb. Now 
literary. Forms: o. i manis-, monis-, mronis-, 
ineni5f(€)ald, 1-2 masnifeald, 2 manifold, 2-3 
•feald, 2-6 monifald, (4 monyfaulde), 4-5 
many-, mouyfald(e, (6 many-, mony-, monie- 
fauld). iS. I meni(5)f8Bld, -feld, 3-4 manifeld. 
7. (2 monifold, 3 maniuold, manijefold), 3-7, 

9 manyfold, (4 manye-), 4-6 manyfolde (5 
maniefoold, mony-, manye-, 6 manniefolde), 
6-7 manifold©, (7 manyfould), 3- manifold. 
[Common Tent. : OE. vtaniifeald^OYx\%. manich^ 
/aid, OS. matiagfald (MLG. tnannichvoH, MDu. 
menichvoat), OliG. manacfalt (MHG. mattecvall, 
mod.G. niawiigfaU'), ON. margfaldr (OSw. margh- 
falder, mangfalder, Sw. mdngfalt'), Goth, manag- 
falps :* see Many a. and -fold, A form with adj. 
suffix (« -Y) occurs as MLG, majmickvoldeck, 
hIDu, menichvozidich (Du, tnenigvtddig), G. matt^ 
nuhfaltig, S\y, mSttg/aldtg, Da. vian^oldtchj\ 

A. adj. 

1 . Varied or diverse in appearance, form, or 
character; having various forms, features, relations, 
applications, etc.; t complex. 

In OE. used Gram, for * plural * (JElfbic Gram, viu), 

C2000 jElfrjc Horn. I. 448 pes pistol is swiSe menig- 
feald us to sereccenne, c 2050 Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 448/21 
Multimodatn, manijfealdne. 1^2275 Lojub. Horn. 145 Alle 
we beo 3 in monifald wawe ine pisse wrcche line. azszS 
Ancr. R. 276 Vor beo 5 nitre & inre [uondunges] ; & 
eiSer is moniuold, <2x240 Ureisztn in Cott. 193 Mid 

ham Is murubcie moniuold wi 5 ^ute leone and treie. 1382 
WvcLif 1 Pei.iy. 10 As goode dbpenderes of the manyfolde 
graccofGod. s^ysRollsof Farit. IV.377/2ThehorribiIiteof 
his so manyfolde i’reson. 2535 Coverdale Wisd, vii. 22 In hir 
is y« sprete of vnderstandinge, which is holy, raanifolde, one 
onely, sotyll. 1570 Dee Math. Pref. 17 Chorographie. . is in 
practise manifolde, and in vse very ample. 2603 Daniel 
Pojtegyr. to King, etc. To Lady Margaret 2$ He sees the 
lace of Right t' appeare as manyfold As are thf passions of 
vneertaine man, 1667 Milton P. L. x, 16 Which they not 
obeying, Incurr’d. .the penaltie, And manifold in sin, de- 
serv’d to fall. 2784 CowpER Task v, 769 This changeful life, 
So manifold in cares, whose everyday Brings its own evil 
with it. 2832 Lewis l/sc 4 Ab, Pol. Terms Introd, 12 The 
truth is one, error is manifold. 2849 Macaulay iVrVA 
iv. 1 . 497 He bated the Puritan sects with a manifold hatred, 
theological and political, hereditary and personal. x8^5 
W. G. pALGRAVE Arabia I. 424 Coffee though one in name 
is manifold in fact. 2865 Swinburne Poems d- Ballads, 
Hesperia 21 Profound ana manifold flower. 1 

D. Qualifying a personal designation: That is 1 
such in many ways or in many relations ; entitled 
to the name on many grounds. Also {ttonce-uscs') 
of persons: Many-minded, variable; having many 
diverse capacities. 

C2200 Trin. Colt. Horn. 187 Twifold o 3 er mamfold is 
man )>e nis stedefast ne on dade ne on speche ne on honke. 
1602 StiAKs. All's Well IV. hi. 265 The manifold Linguist, 
and the army-potent souldi^. 2605 — Lear v. liL 114 If 
any man of qualitie-.Yifin inamtaine vpon Edmund, .that he 
is a manifold Traitor. 2694 Congreve Double Dealer v, 
xxiv, Secure that manifold rillcun. 2842 Mozley in Brit. 


Critic XXXI. 173 Like a man who is at once clear-headed 
and manifold, if we may be allowed the word, in his ideas. 
2885 R. Bridges Nero 11. iii, To sit upon their rare, succes- 
sive thrones, A manifold Augusta 1 

c. In technical and commercial use. 

2852 Ofic. Catal. Qt. Exhib. II. 597 A manifold hell-pull 
constructed on an entirely new plan, by which one pull is 
made to ring bells in any number of rooms. 2857 Tre- 
GELLES ve.Gesenius' Heh.Lex.s.y.yy\V,Atnbjibaja(X.e. tibi- 
cina Hor.). .a double or manifold pipe, an instrument com- 
posed of many pipes. 2B79 Stainer Music of Bible Two 
classes of * manifold-pipes' can exist, the one. .a collection 
of flauti traversi, the other, .of flMes a bee. 2900 Westm. 
Gaz, 25 May 4/2 A model military balloon of the regula- 
tion-varnished manifold-goldbeatefs-skin variety, 

2 . Qualifying a j^lural sb. (f or collective noun) : 
Numerous und varied ; of many kinds or varieties, 
f Formerly simply: Numerous, many. 

c xooo jElfric GetuxlW. 6 Heora ahta wseron menisfelde. 
CZ27S Lamb. Honz. ii Muchel is us henne neod..swi 3 e 
adreden ure monifolde sunne. c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 2502 And 
his kin wexen manije-fold. cxzgo S. Efzg. Leg. J. 293/179 
l>at folk cam mani-folde A*boute Theofle in eche side. 
^<2x300 Chaucer Proverbes i.'Whatshul thise clothes many- 
fold, Lo ! this hote somers day? a 1400 Cursor M. 27887 
(Cott. Galba) Dronkinhede. . And mase meschefes ful many 
falde. 247s Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 41 Considering so many 
folde tymeswe haue ben deceived. 2535 Coverdale Ps. ciii. 

O Lorde, how manifolde are thy workes. 254S-9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer Collect 4th Sund. Easter, The sondery 
and manifold chaunges of the worlde. ^1586 A. Dk{ Eng. 
Secretary i. (1625) 124 You will runne into such vntimely 
sorrowes as with manifold teares will hardly be washed. 
2588 A.^Kinc tr, Canisius' Caieck. 86 b, Quhat fruict haue 
we of yis sacrament being deuliereceauit? Verray gryt and 
monifald. 2597 Hooker EccL Pol, y. Ixviii. § 6 Her mani» 
folde varieties in rites and Ceremonies of Religion. 2605 in 
2oik ReP. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v, 372 The^ manyfould 
downemles into synne. 2736 Butler Anal.i. iii. Wks. 1874 
3 . 47 The manifold appearances of design and of final causes, 
in tbe constitution of the world. 17B4 Cowper Task iij, 624 
So manifold, all pleasing in their kind, All healthful, are the 
employs of rural life. 1844 Stanley Arnold (185B) J. Pref. 

I Tbe manifold kindnesses with which they have assisted 
me. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 146 Clarendon was 
ovenvheimed by manifold vexations xBSo Geikie Phys, 
Geog, il. X. 67 It is from this circulation of water that all the 
manifold phenomena of clouds, rain, snow, rivers, glaciers, 
and lakes arise. 

fS. Math. s= Multiple. Manifold mul- 
tiple of. Ohs. 

2557 Recorde Wheisf. B ivb, There is one kinde of pro- 
portion, that is named ffzultfple.x, or manyfoWe. j66o Bar- 
row Euclid vn. Post. 2 That numbers equal or manifold to 
any number may be taken at pleasure. 


H 4 . How manifold ? (« Itoio many + -fold) : Of 
how many kinds? Obs. rarer"^. 

Z594 Blundevjl Exere. in. i. vJii. (1636) 2B7 Howmanlfold 
is the moving of this heaven? The moving of ibis heaven 
..is threefold. 

B, adv. 

i* 1 . In many ways, modes, degrees, etc. ; in first 
quot. —in many pieces. Obs. 

23., Gzty Warzo. (A.) 4024 Alle hai hadde to-broken his 
scheld, & his brini to-rent manifeld. 1340 Hajupole Pr. 
Consc, 3250 pair payn es turned manyfalde, Now er hai in 
hete, and now in calde, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints x\. {Ninianl 
413 God hat lowit mony-fald for bis merwale. ex4oo Latz- 
franc's Cintrg. 269 j?ou muste make a plate of iren..l7at 
mote be fooldia maniefoold in l7e foreeid I/galure. 0x450 
Lonelicu CTnxrVxlit. 4 How that Nasciens his ivrit gan be- 
holde, and there-Onne loked ful Many folde. 1567 Gz<de ^ 
Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 122 Srnnand lycht mony fald. 1590 
Spenser F . Q . i. xii. 12 Then when his daughter deare he 
docs behold, Her dearely doth imbrace, and kisseth mani- 
fold. 1593 TeU-Troth's N. V. Gift (1876) 44 Thus shall 
loues followers be thrise happy, and thus Robin goodfellowcs 
well-willers, in imitating his care, bee manifolde blessed- 
f b. In the proportion of many to one. [The 
etymological sense.] Ohs. 

xSzi Bible L«^^xviji. 30 Who shall not receiue manifold 
more in this present time. 

O. absol. and sb."^ 

fl. Fhr. By (rarely on') mattifoldi many times 
over; in the proportion of many to one. Obs. 

X303 R. Brunn'e Handl.Synne 6900 He bye^ l>>*n almes on 
manyfolde. s'yysCowzR.Conf.W. i86Wheroftheman. .Slant 
moreworlh..'J’hanhestod erst be manyfold. cj^oeYwaine^ 
Gazv, 6 oy More Curtaysi Fand he . . mar confortb, by mony 
falde. Than Colgrevance had him of talde. 2415 Hoccleve 
ToSir y.OIdeastle s% ThoFense..''Nasnat so greet as ihym 
by many fold. 2567 Gude 4- Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 191 The theif 
Judas did greit trespas, That Chri<;t for siluer sauld : Bot 
Preistis wil tak, and his price mak, For les be mony fauld, 
2596 Raleigh Discov. Gviana A i v, The counlrey bath m we 
quantity of Gold by manifolde, then the best partes of the 
Indies. 

2 . That which is manifold, 
a, spec. In the Kantian philosophy, the sura of the 
particulars furnished by sense before they have been 
unified by the synthesis of the underslandiniT' 

This renders G. mannigfaliiges. 
earlier English translations of Kants works ha 
FARtous, Multiple, Multiplex. At Rv 

185s IIEIKLEJOHM xr. Kanf.-Cr^l. 

means of the s>-nlhetic^ unity of the of the 

1877 E. Cairo /’- 5 fto. A'nnf ;r. . ' 9 ? under 

mold must bring M-ith it certain 
which the manifold of sense must be brought. 

r85jf:ivAUo„An^/.^>^ 

rather be..i^tead of Cnrrjtar. /’M/H vl 

oi:t%r the' SSt°oIdcom?s the simple, out of the mnltim- 
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dinous the single. i8^ Skrine Mem, E, Thitn^zi^ The 
chosen abstraction which gathers up into a focus the mani* 
fold of human duly, experience, and hope. 1902 Q, Rev. 
Oct. 496 The picturesque manifold of life. 

3. Math. .= Manifoldness 2. 

1890 in Century Diet. 1902 R. A. W. Russell in Eneycl. 
Drit. XXVIII. 666/1 Riemann's work contains two funda- 
mental conceptions, that of a manifold, and that of the 
measure of curvature of a continuous manifold possessed of 
ivhat he calls flatness in the smallest parts.. .Conceptions of 
magnitude, he explains, are only possible where we have 
a general conception capable of determination in various 
ways. The manifold consists of all these various determina- 
tions, each of which is an element of the manifold. J902 
G. B. Mathews ibid. XXXI. 281/2 A manifold may consist 
of a single element. 

4 . A copy made by a manifold-writer. 

1884 in Casscirs Eneycl, Diet, 

5 . Meek. '(.Seequot.) 

' 1891 Patterson Naut, Diet, 332 Manifold^ a pipe or 
chamber to which are connected several branch suction 
pipes with their valves and one or more main suctions to 
pump. 

D. Covib.\ manifold letter-book (see quot. 
1869) ; manifold-paper, carbonized paper used in 
making several copies of a writing at one time ; 
manifold writer, an apparatus fitted with car- 
bonized paper for making copies of a writing ; so 
manifold writing. 

• x8o8 R. Wedgwood in Ahridg. Specif, PaienU^ Jt^rit, 
Instr. (i860) 14 A.. pen and stylographic manifold writer, 
1851 in IliHstr. Loud. News 5 Aug. (1854) **9/* (Occu- 
pations of People) Manifold-paper-maker. 1862 W, Clark 
in Abr. SPecif. Patents^ JPrit. /nsir, (1869) 319 An im- 
proved apparatus for manifold writing. 2869 “Ibid. 275 
Improvement in arranging manifold letter books. The 
patentee arranges leaves of copying and common writing 
paper alternately, and binds them together. 1872 RouU 
ledge's Ev, Boys Ann, Dec. 12/1 The principle of the 
manifold writer, the great friend of newspaper reporters. 
1876 Preece & SivEWRiGHT Telcgm^hy 289 Tne office copy 
is in pencil, the public copy in manifold writing. 
Ma'nifold, sb.^ dial. Also manifolds : for 
Forms see E. D. D. [f. Many a. + Fold sb,^ Cf. 
G. mannigfalt^ The intestines or bowels ; spec. 
the manyplies or third stomach of a ruminant. 

cxz8o Monifauldes (see Chittcrling x]. , *7:74 Goldsm. 
Nat, Hist. III. 1. 4 The third stomach, .which is called the 
manyfold, from the number of its leaves. 1855 Robinson 
iVkitby Gloss.f Money/awd,.. the countryman’s term for a 
cow's stomach. 1864 Webster, Man folds, the third stomach 
of a ruminant animal. {Local. U, Si) 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., 
Manifolds, the intestines. 1889 N. IK. Line. Gloss, (ed. 2), 
Manifold, the stomach J the bowels of man and the lower 
animals. 


Manifold (mte’niMd), v. Also 3 mani- 
uolden, 4 north, many-, manifald. [OE, 
mamifealdiait (Sweet), vixniifealdian (cf, ge- 
manig-, gematnig-, gemenigfealaian, •Jieldan') — 
OHG. viamgfaltdn, manacfallan (MHG. manac* 
vaiten, mod.G. mannich/alten) , f. the adj. : see Mani- 
fold a. The word became obs. in ME., and has 
recently been formed afresh from the adj,] trans. 
To make manifold, multiply, rare exc. as in b. 

cxooo in Napier O. E, Glosses 5215 AwpiiJicare,m'sxC\- 
feal(dian]. atzz< After. R, 402 He wule..moniuoldcn in 
ou his deorewuroe grace, a X300 E, E. Psalter y.\yL\\\. 20 
And mani-falded ere pai [L. viultipUcati sunt\ for-pi Whilk 
hated me wickeli. a 1340 Hampole Psalter w, 3 Many faldid 
ere thaire seknesis. X767 [see manifolded below]. 1889 
Chicago Advance 19 Sept., Manifolding its appliances, 
spiritual, educational, and social. 1903 Agnes M. Clerke 
Probl. Astrophysics 45 The solitary success of 1896 was 
manifolded a year and a half later. 

b. spec. To multiply impressions or copies of, 
as by a-manifold-writer. Also absol. 

wioMiVotorf below], 1879 tr. Busch's Bismarck 
11.138 Afterwards I write, on the Chief's instructions, two 
articles, to be manifolded lorig..rfie sick vervulkltigea 
solUn\. 1879 Prmt. Trades yruL No. 28. 23 l<aper of 
velvet-like quality, impregnated so as to manifold with ex- 
treme ease. i88t 7 V/«m 27 July jo The Home Secretary 
received such precise and timely information that he was 
enabled to have It manifolded. 190a Eciz. L. Banks News- 
f afsr Girl 122, I filled three sheets of paper with it ; then 
1 got carbon and manifolded it. * 

Hence Ma'nifolded///.fl.,Ma-nifolding vbj sb 

1767 S. PATEasoH Aiwther Tra-o. II. 206 Has manifolded 
homebred mischief marred thy rest? 1863 Knight Passages 
Work. III. VIII. 162 1 he untiring Reuter appeam.. 
With manifolded copies of his telegram. 1892 Daily Ne-.vs 
20 June 11/4 Reporter wanted... Used to manifolding. 1901 
Blachtv. Mag. June 802/1 This manifolding process would 
augment in something like geometrical progression. 

Manifoldlsr (mce-niforidli), adv. Now only 
literary. [OE. inanigfealdUce, f. snanigfeald 
Manifold: see-Lt^.] In manifold ways ; •\occas. 
in the proportion of many to one. 

yesp. Psalter l.xii. 2 Multipliciter, monisfaldlice. 

L'indisf. Gosp. John x. 10 Abundantius, monisfalldj- 
lice. CX4SO Mirour Saluacioun 3318 Mankynde ..cryed 
to goddc manyfaldly. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. 
X Tim. 10 The deuilles snares (which he layeth manyfoldely). 
*599 Sandys Europx Spec. (1632) 177 The proport ton., is 
xnanifoldly inferiour, not one to twenty. x6o^ Bacon Adv. 
Leant, ii. ii. § 13 So also is there another kind of history 
manifoldly mixed, and that is history of cosmography. 2^ 
Worudge Syst. Agric. (1681) 38 Good Culture doth infinite- 
ly meliorate the Land,. .and manifoldly repay the expence 
and labour bestowed thereon. 2825 Coleridge .ri/Vr 
83 The manifoldly Intelligent ant tribe& 2855 PusEvD^r/n 
Real Presence Note A. 27 These are divided manifoldly, in 


that some understand by conversion identity of place . . 
others. .an order of succession. 1873 A. W, Ward tr. Cur- 
tins' Hist, Greece I. i. i. 8 TTie country is so manifoldly 
broken up, that it becomes a succession of peninsulas. 
Manifoldness (mte-nifpoldnes). [OE. nmsttg- 
fealdnis, {. maniifeald Manifold : see -ness.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being manifold ; 
varied character ; multiplicity. 

C9SO Lindisf, Gosp. Matt. xii. 34 Ex abundantia cordis, 
from moni^^faldnisse hearta. CX050 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
469/14 Peiplexitans [read perpiexitas\, manifealdne.s. 2611 
CoTGR., Multicuple, a manifoldnesse, great multiplication. 
a 1632 Donne Serm. Ixiii. 632 In the manifoldnesse, and in 
the weightinesse, and in the everlastlngnesse thereof [f<r. of 
Fire and Wormes]. 2809-10 Coleridge /'VrVw/ffed. 3; 1 1 1. 145 
The inordinate number and manifoldness of facts and pheno- 
mena, 2877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant 11. viii. 347 The con- 
sciousness of self, .as one in all the manifoldne.ss and differ- 
ence of its perceptions. 2894T. H.WardA!";/^. Poets, Clough 
IV. 590 Clough’s poetry, marked as so much of it is by inde- 
cision and manifoldness of view. 

2. Afalh. (See quots.) Cf. Manifold C. 3. 

(A transl. of Riemann*s mannigftltlgkeit.) 

2873 Clifford tr. Riemann's Bases of Geom. in Nature 
VIll. 24-17. 2876 (1877) XV. 515/1 We see.. that 

. , the conception of space is a particular variety of a wider 
and more general conception. This wider conception, of 
which time and space are particular varieties, it has been 
proposed to denote by the term manifoldness, 2883 Chrv- 
STAL in Eneycl. Brit, XV. 629 One word has recently come 
into use which is very convenient, inasmuch as it draws atten- 
tion. .to iheprime object of mathematical contemplation, viz. 
* manifoldness The assemblage of points on a surface is 
a twofold manifoldness; the assemblage of points In tridi- 
memsionat space is a threefold manifoldness; the values of a 
continuous function of n arguments are »-fold manifoldness. 

Ma'nifoldwise, adv, Obs, or arch, [See 
-WISE.] In various ways. 

[e 2200 Trin. ColL Horn. 207 He haueS ofte agilt . . and a 
manifeld wise.] e x\afiPromp, Parv. 325/1 Manyfoldc wyse, 
multipharie, muliipliciter, 1545 Raynold Byrtk Alan* 
hynde i8[The] branches and armes. .manifold wise dispersid, 
spred, and commyxt. Ibid.zx Small vaynes,reuoluing 
them self in & out a thousand fold and manifoldwise intricat 
together. 

Maniforui (ina:*nifpjm), a.^ [ad. mod.L. 
inaniform-is, f. L. manus hand : see -form.] Hav- 
ing the form of a hand; hand-shaped; Ent. chelate. 

2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, IV. 310 Maniform. When 
they [palpij'are chelate or furmshcd.wlth a finger and thumb. 
2856 in Mayke Expos. Lex,, and in mod. Diets, 
maniform (ma’nifpjm), a.^ [Badly f, mani- 
( = Many a., as in Manifold) + -form.] Multiform. 

283s New Monthly Mag. XLIII. 298 Their avenues of 
enjoyment are their maniform sympathies. 2863' Reade 
Hard Cash HI. 217 He favoured JuUa and Edward with a 
full account of the maniform enormities he had detected 
them in. _ 

Mauify (maemifsi), v, rare, [f. Man -h 
-ify.] trans. To make man-like.. 

2799 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) V. 220, I have always seen 
genius manifled, and imagination, or fancy, womanized. 
1894 Forum (N. Y.) Sept. 101 Most women in America 
seem to be— what shall I call it?— manified. 
t IVCauigliou. Obs. [ad. It. maniglionc, aug- 
mentative of maniglio, vtaniglia bracelet. Cf. 
Manilla i.] = Dolphin 6 a. 

1704 Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Ordnastce. 

Manij, obs. f. Many. Manihot, var. Manioc. 
SlaniMn (mm'nikin). Forms : 6 manneken, 
8 manekiu, manequiue, 9 mannakin, man- 
(n)equin, 7- manakin, inan(n)ikin. [a. Du. 
wawreierr, dim. of Man ji.l : sec -kin. App. 
first taken from Du. in sense 2 b ; some of the 
forms represent the Fr. spelling tiiansiequitt.'] 

1 . A little man (often conteniptimes) \ a dwarf, 
pygmy. Alsoy?^. 

x6oi Shaks. Twel. N. m. iL 57 This is a deere Manakin to 
you Sir Toby. 1609 B. Jonson Sil. JPbm. i. iii, O, that’s a 
precious Mannikin 1^ 2653 Dissert, de Pace iv. 28 Shall we 
little manikins prescribe alaw to his most free arbltrement? 
a 2700 B. E. Diet, Cant. Crew, Alannxkin^ a Dwarf. 2762 
Beattie Pigm. ^ Cranes 97 Manikins with haughty step 
advance. 2840 W. H. Ainsw’ortii Tower Lond, ii. xxxv, 

‘ What is it ? ’ replied the good-humoured giant, yawning as 
if he would have swallowed the tearing mannikin. 2843 
Lytton Last Bar, in. viii, Gloucester, the lynx-eyed man- 
nikin, is there. 2894 Q. Rev. Jan. 213 Men become undig- 
nified and little-minded, local manikins. 

. 2 , i* a. gen, A little figure of a, man. Obs. 

2601 Holland Pliny IL 484 Pretlie imag:e.s or mannikins 
resembling cooke.s which he termed Magirlscia. 2629 in 
Archxologia XLVIIL 212 One gilt sbipp and cover with a 
manikin on the topp. 

. b. An artist’s lay figure. 

2570 Dee Alath. Pref. 32 Thus, of a Manneken (as the 
Dutch painters terme it) in the same Symmetrie, may a 
Giant be made. ^ 2730-6 Bailey (folio), Manequine (with 
Painters, &c.), a little statue or model usually made of ^vax 
or wood, the junctures whereof are so contrived, that it may 
be put into any attitude at pleasure. 1762-72 H. Walpole 
Vertue's Anecd. Paitf (1786) V. 38 The use of the manekin 
or layman for dispo.sing draperies. 2850 Leitch tr. C. O. 
Muller's Anc. Art §69 (ed. 2) 38 These wooden figures . . 
had decidedly more resemblance to puppets (manequins) 
than to works of cultivated plastic art. 2858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, Mauequin, an artist's mode! of wood or wax. 2900 
Dr. Dillon in Cd, JPbrds July 451/2 ‘ He [the Tsar] is as 
wiry as a mannequin \ said an officer to me. 

c. A model of the human body used for exhibit- 
ing the anatomical structure or: for demonstrating 
surgical operations. - 


_x83x E. Baldwin Ann. Vale Coll. 263 The dry prepara- 
tions, and particularly an apparatus called a manikin, are 
used for the demonstrations. This manikin is a very perfect 
and ingenious piece of mechanism, constructed in Paris 
representing a male figure of the full size. 2895 Antoldi 
Sous' Catal. Surg. Instr. Obstetric Manikin includin'’- 
a natural female pelvis, with leather foetus and placenta. * 

3 . (Usually in the form manakin.) One of the 
small and usually gaily-coloured birds of the pas- 
serine family IHpridm, inhabiting the tropical 
region of America. 

Hence, or from the Du. source, the mod.L. Manacus 
designating one genus of this family. 

Crested, Golden, Peruvian, Rock Manakin, species of the 
genus Rupicola, Spotted Manakin, the Australian Par^ 
dalotus punctatus or diamond-bird. 

2743 Edwards Nat. Hist. Birds I. 21 The Golden-headed 
Bjack Tit-mouse. . . I have seen Dutch Drawings of these 
Birds, entitled, Manakins, which is a name the Hollanders 
give to some European Birds also. 1^74 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) V. 354 ’I'he beauty of the little tribe of Mani- 
kin birds. 2782 Pennant Genera of Birds 64 Crested 
Manakin. .Golden-headed Manakin. 1782 Latham Gen. 
Syn. Birds IL ii. 519 Peruvian Manakin. Ibid. 534 
Tuneful Manakin. 2825 Waterton ligand. S, Amer. 
(1882) 26 When the fruit of the fig is ripe the manikin 
is on the tree from morn till eve. 2832 Maccillivray 
tr. Humboldt's Trav, xix, 2B2 The rocks, among which 
the Golden Manakin {Pifra rupicola), one of the most 
beautiful birds of the tropics, builds its nest. 2840 Penny 
Cycl. XVIIL 278/2 The spotted manakins of New Holland 
185s Kingsley IVestw. Ho l xxtii, The rock manakin, with 
its saffron plumage. 2896 Newton Diet. Birds 892 (Article 
Song), The whip-cracking of the Manakin. 

4 . attrib. or as adj. Dwarf, pygmy, diminutive, 
undersized; puny. 

2840 Hood Kilmansegg, Birth i, One little manikin thing 
Survives.to wear many a wrinkle. 2844 Disraeli Coningsby 
11. i, The manikin grasp oftheEngli.sh ministry. ,x863W. C, 
Baldwin Afr, Hitniing I have shot .. a splendid old 
manikin ostrich. Ibid. 410, 1 shot a very fine old manikiq 
lion. 2884 D. G.^ Mitchell Wet days Cf Lesser P., Theo- 
critus 22 Boors indeed ; but they are live boors, and not 
manikin shepherds. x8^ J. Hollingshead Gaiety Chron. 
i. 2 Unlike Shakespeare, 1 have preserved the result of my 
mannikin efforts. 

Manikin, -kinnes, var. Manykin, -kins. Ohs. 
Manil(l. manilio : see next and Manille, 
Manilla^ (mani'la). Forms: a, 6 manillio, 
6-7 -ellio, 7 -ilio, -illia, 6- manilla. 0 . 6 
manil, -el, 8 me-, manille. [Sp., = Pg. manilhay 
It. maniglia\ according to some a dim. of L, 
manus hand ; others refer it to L. moniliaf pi. of 
tnottile collar, necklace.] A ring of metal worn 
on the arm or wrist by some African tribes and 
used as a medium of exchange. 

1556 W, Towrson in Hakluyt Voy, (2589) loxWe carried 
certain basons, manels, etc. . . We solde them both basons and 
manellios. 2558 Ibid, X3oManilsof brasse and some of lead. 
2598 W, Phillip tr. Linschoten i. xlvi. 86/1 The women weare 
manillas, or arme bracelets therof, ten or twelue about each 
arme. 2625 Purchas Pilgrims I. iv, 428 About her wrists,' 
tenne or twelue Manillias of Siluer. 2665 SirT. Herbert 
Trav. (1677) 23 Of no small esteem are Bracelets, Copper- 
chains, or Alanellios. 27x2 LockyeRi.'Icc. Trade India 276 
A Manilla is a solid Piece of Gold, of two or three Ounces 
Weight, worn in a Ring round the Wrist. 1731 Bailey vol. II, 
Manille, Menille,^^ Africa) one of the principal commodities 
carried to those coasts by the Europeans to traffick with the 
Negroes in exchange for slaves. ^2803 T. Winterbottom 
Sierra Leone I. vi. 100 Upon their arms they [the native 
women about Sierra Leone] wear large silver rings or brace- 
lets, called manillas. 2852 D. ''Nwsa'n Archxot. Scotl. 309 
Manillas.. are regularly manufactured at Birmingham for 
the African traders. 

Manilla Manila (mani-la). [Native name : 
the form Alantla is correct, but rare exc. in geo- 
graphical use.] 

1 . The name of the capital of the Philippine 
Islands, used attrib. in the specific names of pro- 
ducts of those islands, as Manilla copal, grass, 
tobacco, wood', also Manilla man, a native of 
the Philippines. 

2697DAMPIER yoy:l. 304 The Frier sent us aboard. .50/. 
of Manila Tobacco. 2745 P. Thomas yrnl. Aftsons Voy, 
258 The celebrated Manila Wood, with W’hich they build 
their Apaculpa Ships. 2849 Btackxv. Mag. May 606 One 
was a fine, stout, piddle-aged man, with Immense whiskers 
and a cap of Manilla grass, a large blue jacket [etc.]. 1886 
spectator 6 Feb. 166/2 The two ‘coolies’ were palpably 
‘ Manilla men’, and not coolies, — that is, were half-caste 
sailors from Manilla. 

2 . (In full Aianilla hempi) A fibrous material, 
obtained from the leaves of Alusa iextilis (see 
Abaca), from which are made ropes, matting, 
textile fabrics, paper, etc. Hence Manilla cable, 
hat, paper, s'Ope, etc. 

2834 G. Bennett Wand. N. S. Wales I. xxi. 427 Manilla 
mat-bags. 2855 Royle Fibrous Plants India 48 He had 
some made -into rope, which very much resembled Manilla 
rope. Ibid. 65 Manilla^ Hemp. 2862 Catal. Intemat. 
E.xhib. II. XIX. 17 Manilla and coir mattings. Ibid. x8 
Manilla and other cordage. 2870 Yeats Nat, Hist. Comm, 
203 Manilla Hemp.. produces a woody fibre.. : the elegant 
Manilla hats are manufactured from it, 2873 J. Richards 
Wood-working Factories 141 A layer of plain manilla paper. 
2893 Westm. Gaz. 20 July 4/2 Her captain had her big isin. 

■ manila cable paid out to the Olympia. 2897 Daily News 
24 May 2/3 Tows, hemps, and flaxes meet with a ready 
market.. the finest Manillas making'. .;^x6 per ton. 

3 . (In full Alanilla cheroot^ A kind of.cheroot 
manufactured in Mapila. 
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1839 Marryat Phant. Ship, xxxii, On the evening of the 
third day, as they were smoking their Manilla cheroots. 
1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Manilas, a name for a kind of 
cheroots made in the Philippines. x88i Hedderwick Villa 
by the Sea loi, I will whiff a sad Manilla, 
mauille (mani'l). Cards. Forms: 7 Jual- 
(l)iUio, 9 malilla, 8 inanil(l^io, mauiU, 8- 
manille. [Corruptly a, Sp. mahlla, dim. of mala 
used in the same sense (prob. fern, of malo bad).] 
In quadrille and ombre, the second best trump or 
honour (being the deuce of a black suit or the seven 
of a red suit). 

1674 Cotton Cowpl. Gamester (1680) 70 Of the Elack there 
is first the Spadillo, or Ace of Spades; the Mallillio or 
black Deuce, the Basto or'Ace of Clubs. X7X0-XX Swift 
^ml. to Stella 25 Feb., 1 had . . often two black aces 
without a manilio. xjxz-x^ Pope Rape Lock 111. 51 Spa- 
dillio first . . Led off two captive trumpSj and swept the 
board. As many more Manillio forc'd to yield.^ X794 Sport- 
ing Mag. IV. 201 The manille, or black deuce is the second 
[trump]- 1816 Singer Hist. Cards 266 The second Matador 
[at Ombre] is called Manilla, or Malillaj-.it is the seven in 
a red suit, and the deuce in black, the seven being the lowe.st 
card in red. 1851 Thackeray Eng, Hum. iv. About as much 
time as ladies of that age spent over spadille and manille. 
1874 H. H. Gibbs Ombre ii. ii In all Suits, when Trumps, 
the lowest card takes rank as Second Honour. It is called 
Manille. 

Manille, manillia, obs. forms of Manilla 1. 
Manillio, obs. form of Manilla^, Manille. 
Man in tlie moon. 

1 . The fancied semblance of a man (or a man’s 
face) in the disk of the moon. Proverbial phn 
No more than ihe man in the moon. 

<1x3x0 in Wright Lyric P. xia Mon in the mone stond 
ant strit, on is hot forke isburthenhe bereth. <xx548 Halt, 
Chron., Rich. Ill 37 When the quenehad beard this frendely 
mocion (which was as farre from her thought as the man that 
the rude people saie is in the moone). 1562 J. Hevwooo 
Prov. <5' Epigr.^o-^trD 205 Wee say (not the woman) the man in 
themoone. 1572 Abp. Parker Cory-. (Parker Soc.) 404 He is 
no more my kinsman than the man in the moon. x6io Shaks. 
Temp. II. ». 141, I was the Man xth’ Moone, when time was. 
1676 Marvell Mr. Stnirke 12 Which he knows no more then 
the Man in the Moon. ^ 172a De Foe Col. yack (1840) 266, 1 
thought no more of being serious. .than I thought of being 
a man in the moon. 1840 Marrvat Olla Podr. (Rtldg.) 227 
Cum, Then you don’t know how things are settled ? yel, 
No more than the man in the moon. 

allusively. 2695 Congreve Love /or L. ii. v, Thy Wife is 
a Constellation of Virtues ; she's the Moon, and thou art the 
Man in the Moon. 

2. Referred to as the type of an imaginary person. 
In recent use, a Jocular name for a pretendedly unknown 

person wbosuppUesmoneyfor illicit expenditure at elections. 

15^6 Nashe Wks. (Grosart) III. 173 Non. 

est inventus : there's no such man to be found ; let them 
that haue the Commission for the Concealments looke after 
it, or the Man in the Moone put for It. x62x Laud Serm. 
19 ytme 24 It is not now sufficient that the lewes shall be 
. .conuerted. ..But these conuerted lewes must meet out of 
all N ations : the ten Tribes, as well as the rest. . . Good God, 
what a fine people haue we here? Men in the Moone, 
x865 yohn Bull x Sept. 584/1 [The witness] created some 
amusement by hU description of Mr. Mum, the man in the 
moon, who, he said, was a necessary consequence of a Totnes 
election. x88i Rep. Ox/. Elect. Comm., Min. Evid. 239 
One of the first things Mr. M. said to me was, ‘You know 
I am not a “man in the moon”,.- 1 am simply come to see 
'that the money is spent properly’. x88a Standard 14 Jan, 
5/2 Hundreds of highly respectable Parliamentary agents 
were ready to wink at the presence of the ‘Man in the Moon', 

Manioc (mjemi^^k). Forms : a. 6-9 manihot, 
7 manyot, magniot. 7- inandioc, manioc, 
(7 manyoc, mandioquo, 8 maniock, 9 magnoc). 
7. 7 mandihoca, 7, 9 mandiooa, 9 manioc(c)a. 
[repr. Tupi mandxoca, Guarani mandio, which de- 
notes the root of the plant, the leaves being called 
in Tupi manisoba, the stalk maniba or maniva, 
and the juice manipnera (Burton Highlands of 
Brazil, 1869, II. 351). 

The form manihot, adopted in botanical L. as the specific 
came, appears to be a Fr. spelling with silent t. The spell- 
ing manicch occurs In Fr. in 1614 (Claude d’Abheville 
Mission en Maragnan 229).] 

The plant Cassava, q. v. (genus Pfanihotj for- 
merly Also, the meal made from it, 

a. 1568 Racket tr, Thevefs Nexv/ound World Iviii. 93 
The Americanes make meale of those rootes that are called 
Manihot [Fr. orig. (1558) Manihot]. i6xx E. Aston Vc. Boe- 
mud Mantu ff Cust. 501 Rootes of Brasile called Aypi and 
Manyot. 1698 Frocer Voy. ii3Tbeirfie\ds of Maes and Mag- 
niot. X760J.LEE fntrod. Bot. App.318 Manihot. yatropha. 
xBo2 [see xBSx Daily Nexus .12 Dec. 3/5 A species of 
manihot, from which the cearS. rubber was obtained. 

p. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. ^9 Mandjoc 
a root is their chiefest diet, whereof they make flower. x$66 
J. Davies tr- Hist. Caribhy I si. 50 A small tree called Man- 
yoc, by some Manyot, and by others Mandioque. 1683 
^RRAiN Muret's Funeral Rite 132 Thou mightest have 
lived so well,. .thou didst want neither Manioc, nor Pota- 
to’s. 1783 JusTAMOND tr. RaynaVs Hist. Indies V. 321 The 
manioc is a plant which is propagated by slips. 1802 Naval 
Ckrou.'SfWTL, 249 Manihot, tnagtioe, or is a plant 

which grows in America and the ^Vest Indies. 1832 Veg. 
Suhst. Food 157 The juice of Mandioc is. .fermented with 
-.molasses, .. into an intoxicating liquor. 1857 Living- 
stone Trav. xvii. 302 Manioc, which is looked upon here 
as the staff of life. 2872 Kingsley .4/i/Tj/xvi, The famous 
Gas^va, or Manioc, the old food of the Indi.ans, poisonous 
till Us juice is squeezed out in a curious spiral grass basket. 

y. X613 PuRCH.\s Pilgri/nage{itsA)Z4x TherootsofMan- 
dioca had almost killed them all, but by a peece ofVni- 


cornes home they were presented. 1663 Boylc Use/. Exp. 
Nat. Philos. 1. v. 121 The root ISIandthoca, that abounds with 
a very’ potent Poison. 1863 Bates Nat, Amazons x. (1S64) 
324 A superior kind of meal is manufactured at Ega of the 
sweet mandioca {Alanihot Aypi), 1892 Daily News 20 Feb. 
5/ 1 He found thousands of Sauba anis carrying off his store 
of mandioca, 

b, attrib., as manioc bread, hush, flour, meal, 
patch platit, plantation, root, worm, 

x68x Grew Afusxztm it. 223 In Brasile, either eaten by 
themselves, or with their Mandioca-Flower. 1777 W. Ro- 
BtRTSON Hist. Amer. I. iv. 397 The art of extracting an 
intoxicating liquor from maize or the manioc root. 1792 
Mar. Riddell Voy. Aladeira 03 The jatropa manioc, or 
manioc plant.^ 1803 Rev.lXl. 89 A worm, .well known 
to [West Indian] planters as the Manioc or Indigo worm. 
x8i6 Southey in Q, Rex*. XYl. 370 A vessel laden with 
mandioc flour from the south. x8^ Treas. Bot. 718/1 Cas- 
sava or Mandlocca meal. *897 Mary Kingsley iV. Africa 
S09 This manioc meal is the staple food, 

Manion i^many one) : see Makv. 

Maniorable, etron. form of Manurable. 
Maniore, -owre, -ory: see Makcer, -ere. 

• IVCauiple (mre-nip’l). Forms: (?4), "j mana- 
ple, 6 mainipul, manypule, manyple, Sc. maoi- 
pil, 7 -pul, 7-S -pule, (7, 9 manuple), 6- mani- 
ple. [a. OF. manifle (more commonly manipnle 
as in mod.Fr.), ad, L. mmiipnl-ns handful, troop 
of soldiers, f. mantts hand + *pl-, weak form of toot 
*pli- to fill (as in plenits full). 

In med.L tnanipuius was also used in sense ^ below. 
Henschel’s Du Cange has several isolated instances m which 
manipultts and the related manipula seem to have meant 
‘ something carried in the band *; the latter is applied to 
a workman's tool (?a trowel). ?a staff, an apron ; theformer 
is applied to a bowl of .some kind. Therearealso instances 
of manipxilus, manipula, in the sense ‘sen’ant ’.] 

* 1 * 1 . A handfni, //V, and^/%; Ohs. 

■x63a B. JoNsoN Atagn. Lady 1. 1, I ha' seen him waite at 
Court, there, with his Maniples Of papers, and petitions. 
x6sx Biccs Nexo Disp. T 8o Why is not a roanipule of Pur- 
selane equivalent to two grains of opium, when [etc.]. 1657 
Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 136 A maniple with the medlcks 
is as much as can be contained in a hand. 1658 Sir T. 
Browne Hydriot. Ep. Dcd., With much excuse we bring 
these low delights, and poor maniples to your Treasure. 
x688 R. Holme Armoury m. 442/x A Manuple or great 
Handfull. x^4 We stmacott Script. Herb. (3695) 75 [Flax] 
when ripe, 'tis pulled and set up in maniples, or large hand- 
fuls, to dry them. 1752 Ainsworth Eat. Did., A maniple 
^znAi\x\) Alanipuhts. Examiner ZTxf 2 Look at the 
mere maniples of people who say’, speaking of themselves, 
the Church 1 

H b. Whimsically used for: The hand. 

^ X833 Fraser's Afag, VIII. 658 Hts two unhallowed and 
incarnadine maniples of reeking digits. 1893 Gunter Aliss 
Dividends 16 Ferdie finds his band grasped warmly in a set 
of bronzed maniples. 

• 2 . Koman Antiq, A subdivision of the Roman 
legion, of Avhich a cohort contained three, number- 
ing 120 men each among the hastati and principes, 
and 60 each among the iriarii. 

*533 Bellenden Lrvy ii. (S. T. S.) I. 148 The totbir 
consul,. Iscbit furlh..wjth ceriane mampillis ofarmytmen. 
1629 Maxwell tr. Herodian (1635) 271 The light armed 
souldiers had lane.s made between the several! Maniples to 
sally forth as occasion served, 1658 Sir T. Brownx Card. 
Cyrtts ii, Thus were the maniples and cohorts of the Hasliti, 
principes and Triarii placed m their bodies. 2842 Arnold 
Hist. Rowe HI. 100 The Roman velites., were soon driven 
back upon the hastati and principes, and passed through the 
intervals of the maniples to the rwr. 2876 Encycl, Brit. 
IV, 750/2 Two * maniples' or divisions of 60 men each. 

attrib, 2891 IdE.TnpesmvS^^KtiTnsScyj/erfsDict.Class. 
Antiq, 347/x A further important novelty introduced by 
I\Iarius was the use of the cohort-formation, instead of the 
maiiiple-formacion. 

t b. In modem warfare, a small band of soldiers 
of more or less definite number, Obs. 

2574 H. G, Brie/e Tables G ij. Thou, for to cause that the 
rayc maye go with an euennesse, shalte cause this maniple 
to go by fiue in a ranke in breadth. 2598 Barret Theor. 
Warns hi. ii- 46 A Maniple is here c-alled .so many rankes 
throughout the battell, as tbe battell is in length, at so 
many per ranke as they march in ordinance or array. Ibid., 
Any part of shot or pikes, that be drawne a part, to be .set to 1 
defend any straight, or to scarmusb, may also bee called a , 
Maniple. 26x7 MoRYsON//2>r. it. 66CaptaineB]anydiuided 
his men into three Maniples. 2627 Capt. Smith Seaman's 
Gram. xiii. 62 They vse to martiall .. those squadrons in 
rankes like Manaples, which is foure square. ^ 2842 Baker 
Ckron, (2679) 232/2 The Rereward .. consisting of two 
thousand mingled Weapons, with tivo brings of Horsonicn, 
..all of them cast into .square maniples. r644 Milton 
Areop. (Arb.) 70 Uniill hee see our .small divided maniples 
cutting through at every angle of his ill united and un- 
weildy brigade. 

3 . £ccl. In the Western Chnrch, one of the 
Eacharistic vestments, consisting now of a strip 
of stuff from two to four feet in length and worn 
suspended from the left arm near the wrist by the 
celebrant, deacon, and subdeacon: said to have 
been orig. a napkin held in the left hand for the 
purpose of wiping the tears shed for the sins of 
the people ; = Fanon i. - (For a later interpreta- 
tion of its symbolism see quot. c 1532.) 

The words used on putting on the maniple, ‘ Merear, Do- 
mine, portare manipulum fletus et dolons', look like a re- 
miniscence of Ps, cxxvfij. 6 (Vulg.), and it seems possible 
that the tenn may have originated from this formula- (So, 
as one of several suggestions, in Durandus Rationale hi. 
vi, De Alaniputo ; be explains * manipulus’ as —premium.) 


2346 in Heath Croeers' Comf, (i86g) 49 nofr, tJn vests- 
ment sainct, aube, manaple, stole et cheslble. 2519 Horman 
Vulg, 16 b, Fyrst do on the amys, than the albe.than the 
gyrdell, than the manyple, than the stoole, than the chesy- 
byll. CX53R Du \Ves Introd, Fr, in Palsgr. 2068 The ma- 
nypuledoih sygnifye the same [corde] wherof his preciouse 
handes were bounde. 2620 Melton Astrolog. 16 Albes, 
Copes, and Maniples. 1774 T. West Antiq. humessix^oi) 
361 With a stole about his neck, and a maniple on his left 
arm. 1849 Rock Ck. 0/ Fathers \. v. 424 The Anglo- 
Sa.\ons. .wore the maniple, as we do now, on tbe left wnst. 
1853 Hook Ch. Did. {1871) 474 The maniple or manuple 
was originally a strip of linen suspended from the left arm 
of the priest, and used to wipe away the perspiration from 
the face. 2885 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Ettg. HI. 190 Ac- 
cording to the old offices, the deacons to be ordained were 
presented in amice, alb, girdle and maniple. 

fb. App, used for: A wristlet or cuff. Obs.-^^ 
2622 CoTCR., Alanchon tChemuines, a Maniple charged, or 
powdered, with Ermines. 

4 . Maniple of the curates [Eccl. L. manipulus 
ctt 7 ‘ator:tm\ : a book containing a brief summary 
of certain ecclesiastical canons. 

2706 iT.pufin's Eccl. Hist. 16M C 11. iv. vii. 423 That 
Parish Priests shall.. have a Bible with Commentaries and 
the Maniple of the Curates. 

Maniplies: see Makyplies. 

IVCaniptllable (mani‘pii 7 laVI), a. rare-^. [f. 
late L. manipulare to Manipulate : see -able.] 
Capable of being manipulated. 

■ 2882 Brit. 7 'rctde yrtil. XIX. 335 The substance, .has to 
be rendered manipulable. 

. IVCanipnlaJ? (mani-pir^laa), a. {sb>). [ad. L. 
manipttldr~is, f. manipul-us Maniple.] A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to the maniple in the ancient 
Roman army ; characterized by formation in 
maniples. 

1623 Bingham Xenophon etc., Lipsius* Comp, 6 The ma- 
nipular Battalion insinuated it selfe into the void spaces, and 
so ouerthrew the Phalange. 2656 Blount Glossogr., Alani- 
pillar, belonging to a band of men. ^ 1833 in Philol, Mu. 
scum II. 479 The earliest constitution of the manipular 
legion. x8^ Pelham \x\ Encycl. Brit. XX. 746/2 In the new 
manipular system, with its three lines, no regard was paid 
to civic distinctions. 

2 . Of the form of a sheaf, rare. 

2805-17 R- Jamlson Char. Min, (ed, 3) 233 Manipular or 
sheaf-like. Consi.sis of a number of c^’sials that diverge 
toward.? both ends, and are narrower in the middle, thus 
resembling a sheaf. 

3 . Of or pertaining to manipnlation or handling. 

The sense is not etymologically justifiable, being due to 

association with Manipulatr v. 

2832 Frasers Alag. IV. 92 Such an unequivocal manipular 
token of resentment. 2841-4 Emerson Ess, Ser. i. i. (1876) x6 
What the former age has epitomized into a formula or rule 
for manipular convenience. 2849 Lytton Caxions 11. xi. 
Iviii, Denoting, symbolically, how he would like to do with 
Uncle Jack, could he once get him safe and snug under his 
manipular operations. 2852 J. Martiseau Phases of Faith 
Ess., etc. (1891) HI. 7 Hence the invariable presence of some 
physical element in all that it [rr. Catholicism] looks upon 
as venerable. Its rites are a manipular invocation of God. 
Hence Maiii’pniarly’ adv., in a ‘manipular* 
form (cf. sense 2 above), 

2804 R. Jameson Sysi. Alin. (1816) I. 305 The cr^’stalsare 
sometimes manipularly and scopiformly aggregated. 

B. sb. A soldier of a maniple. 

1863 MERiv’AtE^^»w..E‘w/.(T865)Vn. Ivi. 91 The emperor 
himself, ..regardless of tbemilitaio’ Indecorum, expostulated 
and reasoned with his manipulars. 

Mani'ptllary, a. iare—\ [ad. L. inanipu- 

IdHs'. see prec. and -ARY = Manipular i. 

1780 CoXE Russ. Disc. 222 Military ensigns representing 
hands. . .These hands resemble the manipulary standards of 
the Romans. 


BlarLipulate (mani’pit?Irit),z^. [App. a back- 
formation from Manipulation: cf. F. manipntler 
(a 1814 in B. deSt.-Pierre/farwiiHzVj), Ii, manipo- 
lar-e, manipulare * to gripe or claspe with the hands ; 
also to reduce into bottles or handfuls, to bundle 
vp' (Florio 1611); a med.L. manipulare h gistn 
in Henschel’s Du Cange, with a single quot., in 
which it app. means ‘ to lead by the hand .] 

1 . trans. To handle, esp. with dexterity; to 
manage, work, or treat by manual (and, by exten- 
sion, any mechanical) means. 

1832 Carlyle Sart. Res. m, x, Or else, shut up in private 
Oratories, [they] meditate and manipulate the substances 
derived from her (the earth]. 2850 — Latter-d, Pamph. ii. 
(1872) 44 Fraternity.. has gone on, till it found itself unex- 
pectedly manipulating guillotines by its chosen Robespterres. 
1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) II. vii. lii. 33s 
The hand has been moulded into fitness for manipulating 
things. 2863 Burton Bk. Hunter (1863) 154 A turner with 
a piece of wood in his lathe, which he can manipulate tonis 
liking. 2870 Echo 11 Nov,, The time, .when a photopaph 
was admired simply because it was cleverly manipuialea. 
2876 a M. Davies Unorth. Lend. (ed. 2) 179. He had pro- 
mised . . that he would refrain from manipulating con- 
tagious cases. V 

b. ahsol. oxiutr, in Chent. (cf. Manipulation 3). 
2837 Faraday Ckem. Mafdp. Introd. 4 Of two^rwns 

having otherwise equal talents., the one who manipulates 

best will verj* soon be in ad%*ance of the other. 

2* *l’o operate upon with the mind or intelligence; 
to handle or treat (questions, artistic matter, re- 
sources, etc.) with skill. - nn , 

2856 Dove Logic Ckr. Faith 1. u. 63 Phnosophy 
hUhmo manipulated) has been an attempt to do [etc. J. 2864 
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Sa/. 2 ^cv. 31 Dec. 789/2 Nor nre the questions.-pleasant 
ones to manipulate. 1864 Bowen Logic i. 22 Readily mani- 
pulated in thought, 1875 Ouscley Hanuo/:y iii, 41 This 
[the third inversion of the added ninth] is perhaps.. the 
easiest to manipulate. 1870 Froude Cssar xiii. 185 Crassus 
understood nothing beyond the art of manipulating money. 
3 , To manage by dexterous contrivance or influ- 
ence; €sj>^ to treat unfairly or insidiously for one’s 
own advantage. 

1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gi. xn. xi. (1872) IV. 260 He had got 
his Electors manipulated, tickled to his purpose, 1866 ToUies 
Elect, Comm., Min. Evid. (1867) 73 Then who had manipu- 
lated Hill senior at the former elections? 1875 J. Morison 
in Expositor I, 358 The hypothesis that the quotation has 
been ..freely manipulated, 1893 Chamberlain Sp. Ho. 
Comm, 10 Apr., It will be possible for firms to manipu- 
late their boo^. 1894 }, Fiske Hist. Amer. 399 Boardsof 
canvassers were appointed for determining the results^ of 
disputed elections by manipulating the figures in counting 
the votes. 

Hence Mani’pulated ppl, a., Mani’pulating 
vhl. sh. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 3 Jan. lo/i A Frenchman disposed of 
upwards of four thousand pounds' worth of manipulated 
dmmoiids in tin's countrj% 1892 At/tenasum 4 June 722/r 
This manipulating of a language. *899 Allbutfs Sysi, 
Med. VII. ^49 This method is believed to produce tempo- 
rary anajmia of the brain by causing a determination of 
blood to the manipulated parts, 

IKCanipulatiou (manipird/i'Jan). fa. F. mant^ 
pulation=^S^. maniptilacion^ Pg. manipula^ao^ It. 
vianipolazione^ ad. mod.L. type ^maiiipitlaiidn-emf 
f. *vianipuldre manipolare^ F. inanipuhr\ 

see Manipulate f. L. mampuhts handful.] 
fl. The method of digging silver ore. Ods. 

The sole sense recognized in Eng. Diets, down to and in- 
cluding Todd, 1818. 

*727-41 Chambers Cycl., Manipulation., a term used in the 
mines, to signify the manner of digging the silver, &c. out 
of the earth. 1731 in Bailey vol. II. 

2 . Chem. The method of handling apparatus, 
etc. in experiments. In Pharmacy^ ‘ the prepara- 
tion of drugs’ (Webster 1828-32). 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 11 . 482 It is only by an 
exact similarity in all the essential points oTManipuIation, 
that results exactly similar can be expected. i8o| W. Saun- 
ders ///«. 354 The various sources of inaccuracy 

to which chemical manipulations are liable. 1827 Faraday 
in B. Jones' Life I, 396 The word manipulation,,, 

though not usual in ordinary language, is so peculiarly ex- 
pressive of the great object of these lectures, that I could 
not hesitate a moment to use it. 1854 Ronalds & Richard- 
son Chem, Technol. (ed. 2) I. ^8 The average amount of 
ash obtained by laboratory mani^pulation. 

8. The handling of objects for a particular 
purpose; manual management; in Surgery^ the 
manual examination of a part of the body. Also, 
making motions with the hand, manual action, 
x8z6 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. IV. 1 . 536 However tedious 
some of the foregoing manipulations may seem, they are., 
much less so than those required in several other branches 
of Natural History.^ *846 Greener .Sdl 403 The 

manipulation of this musket. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tpins C.xx. 207 In the zeal of her manipulations, the young 
disciple had contrived to snatch a pair of gloves and a 
ribbon, which she had adroitly slipped into her sleeves, 
1853 Faber (1854)246 A profound reverence for 

all the benedictions of the Church, for her sacraments, forms, 
and manipulations. 1872 F. G. Thomas Dis. IFomen (ed. 3) 
72 Conjoined manipulation is of great importance. 1878 
A. H. Markham Gt. Frozen Sea xv. 206 To handle deli- 
cate instruments, the manipulation of which, even in a tem- 
perate climate, requires the utmost care. 1879 J. J. Young 
Ceram. Art 41 In Oriental work. .we.. find skill in manipu- 
lation, similitude in drawing, and beauty in color. 

4 . The act of operating upon or managing persons 
or things with dexterity; esp. -with disparaging 
implication, unfair management or treatment (of 
documents, etc.). 

tSzS Sir W. Napier Penins. IFar I. 6 The organization 
of Napoleon’s army was simple, the admini.stration vigorous, 
the manipulations well contrived. 1843 Ruskin Mod, Paint. 
IL III. ii. § 10 The exquisite manipulation of the master 
gives to each atom of the multitude its own character and 
expression. 1864 Bowen Logic pd. 364 No manipulation, 
no analysis, of these Truths previously demonstrated would 
enable him to evolve from them . . the measure of this 
particular angle. 1875 Stubbs Cojtst. Hist. II. xvu. 611 
The third estate.. ^vas only too susceptible of royal ma- 
nipulation. 1883 Stubbs' Merc. Circular 8 Nov. 982/2 The 
shirtings which are not susceptible of manipulation with 
clay and sizing. 

Manipulative (mani-pK.lativ), a. [f. Maki- 

pniATE V. : see -ative.] Of, pertaining to, con- 
cerning, or involving manipulation. 

Z836 1 . Taylor Phys. Theory Awther Life (18^7) 254 A 
wonder of .skill . .as well as of manipulative execution. 1854 
J. Scoffers in Orr's Circ. Sci.j Chan. 390 The manipulative 
details required . . belong to the department of organic 
chemistry. 1862 Smiles Engineers II. 132 The workmen 
of that place [Birmingham] are still superior to most others 
in executing machinery requiring manipulative skill. 1881 
Roscoe in Nature XXIII. 599 Bunsen’s untiring energy 
and wonderful manipulative poiver. 2890 Spectator x Nov. 
615/2 One of those cunning feats of manipulative skill 
peculiar to the OrientaL 

^Manipulator (tnanrpir^UTw). [a. mod.L. 
type *n:a?tipiilatort f. *manipuldre (see Manipu- 
lation). Cf. F. vianipitlateitr^^ 

1 . One who manipulates, in various senses. 

2851 H. Mayo Pop. Supersiit. (ed. 2) 90 The state into 
which mesmeric manipulators first plunge the p.atient. 2858 


Ruski.n Arrows ofCkace (1880) I. 140 As manipulators, 
none but the four men whom I have named, -were cc[ual to 
’Turner. 1864 Soe. Sci, Rev. 8 Science is nothing without 
experiment and a little practice will soon enable the teacher 
to become a successful manipulator. 2899 Allbutt's Sysi, 
Med, VI. 69 An experienced surgical manipulator. 2902 
J. S. Phillimore Sophocles Introd. 79 As a manipulator of 
language we compare him [Sophocles] with Virgil, 
b. With disparaging implication, 

2864 Mom. Star 8 June 4 By the iudictous application ol 
patronage to an editorial staff a clever manipulator may 
gain for himself a character to which he has no title [etc.J, 
2891 E. Pf.kc.ock,N. Brendon 1 . 285 A principal manipulator 
of the persecution company. 

2 . An instrument used to facilitate manipulation. 
spec. a. The transmitting instrument attached to the dial- 
telegraph (1875 Knight Did, Mec/t.). b. In photography, 
a device for holding plates without handling them (ibid. 
SuppL). C. An exercising machine for rubbing or pummel- 
ling the body (ibid.), d. A machine for manipulating blooms 
of iron or steel, e. An ^ instrument used by those who 
instruct the deaf in the articulation of sounds. 

i860 G. B. Prescott Electr, Telegr. vi, 97^ Fi|;. 48 is an 
instrument for bringing any number of batteries into circuit 
at pleasure, ..It is called a manipulator. 1886-7 Miss L. D. 
Richards Proc. Amer. Instruct, Dea/z^s^ I use the mani- 
pulator very little. 2888 Sci, Amer, 15 Sept. 166/2 An 
Improved Ingot Manipulator. 

lMaiiipi^a<tory (mani’pir/Iaturi), a, [f. Mani- 
pulate 2/. : see -ory.] Pertaining to or involving 
manipulation. 

1827 Faraday Chem. Manif. 1. 24 A notion of the most 
necessary furniture of asmall faboratory . .may . .be gathered 
from the manipulatory parts of the present work. 2838 
Moore Mem. (1856) Vll. 225 To accompany him to the 
North London Hospital., to see Dr. Elliotson’s manipulatory 
experiments. x88i T^^okvl Ess. Floating Matter of Air 
233 Even with considerable care and fairly disciplined 
manipulatory skill, success is not invariable. 2B93 Brit, 
yrnl. Phoiogy. 24 Nov. 748/2 In addition to photographic 
and manipulatory difficulties, the nausea of sea.sickness.. 
has to be contended against. 

Manipule, Manir, obs. ff. Mantple, Manner. 
II IKEanis (m/i*iiis). Zool. [mod.L. (LinDrens), 
said to be an assumed sing, of Manes.] The typical 
genus of the family Manidx (scaly ant-eaters); 
any individual of this genus, a pangolin. 

1770 Phil. Trans. LX. 36 A new Species of the Manis, or 
Scaly Lizard. 2802 Bincley Antm. JSiog. (*813)^ I. 225 Of 
the manis tribe. 2850 R G. Gumming H uniats LifeS. Afr, 
(ed. 2) I. 247 *rhe manis is met with throughout the interior 
of South Africa, but it is rare. iZjz Mivart Elem. Anat, 
ii. (1873) 58 The long tailed Pangolin or Manis. 

Manis, -iech, obs. Sc. forms of Menace. 
Manish, Maniske, obs. ff. Mannish, Manx. 
Mauitology (mrenitp*16d3i). [f. next + 
-(o)logy.] The branch of study that is concerned 
with the belief in manitous. 

x8sx Schoolcraft Ind. Tribes US, I. 34 The doctrine of 
hlanitoes, or what may be denominate Manitology. iB8r 
Dorman Orig. Prim. Superst, vi. 222 Totemism is ex- 
plained by manitology, or the worship of manitous. 

it IMEanitOU (rose-mut)- Also 7 maneto, 8 
menitto, 8-9 nianitoo, 9 manito, manitu, (-ido), 
moneto. [Algonquin manito^ inaniUt, 

According to Dr. Trumbull {Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc. 
1876, p. 167) manit is the active pple. of a vb. meaning to 
surpass, while manitu contains a predicative suffix^ and so 
is equivalent to ‘he or it is snanU', In 2587 Hanot says 
that the Indians of Virginia * beleeue that there arc many 
gods, which they cal! Manloac’ (Hakluyt III. 276).] 
Among some American Indians, a spirit (of good 
or of evil) which is an object of religious awe or 
reverence; also, anything which is regarded as 
having supernatural power, as a fetish. 

2698 G. Thomas Pensilvania (1848) 2 They offer their 
first Fruits to a Maneto, or suppos’d Deity. 1701 C. Wolley 
yrtil. N. York (i860) 37 They are of opinion that when they 
have ill success in their hunting, fishing, &a their Menitto 
is the cause of it. 2804 C. B. Brown tr. Volncy's View Soil 
U. S. 416 First, they believe in a great Manito, or genius, 
who rules the world or universe. Under his supreme power 
are numberless Manitos, Avho traverse earth and air, and 
govern ail things. 2817 J, Bradbury^ Trav. Amer. 24 The 
Indians, .often apply this term Manitou to uncommon or 
singular productions of nature which they highly venerate. 
1856 Bryant Painted Cup iii, The gentle Manitou of flowers, 
i860 Schoolcraft Tribes U.S. V. 74 When a turtle, 
bird, quadruped, or other form of animated nature is adoptea 
as the guardian spirit or uioneto. x8ps W. J. Hoffman 
Begin. iVriting 77 Fig. 31 represents the otter as a spirit or 
manido. 2899 yml, Anthrofol, Inst. I. 140 His Manitu 
or spirit, in trappers’ jargon bis medicine. 

Iffanitrailk (maj'nitriiqk). £ul. [f. L. mantis 
taken in the sense * ioitAog* ^ tnme-us trunk.] 
The anterior segment of the thorax. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomot. III. 531 The first segment [of 
the trunk), because it bears the fore legs, I have named 
manitrunk {maniirunms). 

Manitu ; see Manitou. 

Maniure { — matfure), obs. form of Manoeb. 
IVEaujack (mje ndsjtek). A large West Indian 
tree, Cordia macrophylla or C, elltpHca. 

18^ Grisebach Flora JV, hid. 785 Manjack, Cordia 
macrophylla. 

Man-jack ; see Man 4 ro, and Jack sbj- 2 c. 
Manjak (mserndgsek). West Indian. Also 7 
mountjack, 7-8 munjack. (See quot. 1902.) 

, 2637 Ligon Barbados lox Another gummy substance there 
IS., called Mountjack. 2^3 J. Poyntz Tobago 37 This 
Munjack is nothing else than a Confirmation or Coagula- 


tion of the Tarr..into a more solid body, which Munjack 
[etc.]. 2902 Encyct. Brit. (ed. 10) XXVl. 145 (Barbados) 
The only mineral product is ‘ manjak or glance-pitch, a 
form of asphalt, which occurs in the older rocks of the Scot- 
land district. 

11 Maujee (mre'ndgf). Also 7 mangee, 8 -gie, 
9 manjy. [Hindi indnfht.] ‘The master or 
steersman of a boat or any native river-craft ’ (Y.), 
2683 Sir W. Hedges Diary (Hakl. Soc.) 1 . 89 Which made 
our Mangee or Steerman advise us to fasten our boat in 
some Creeke. 2781 India Gas. (Y.), The principal Gaut 
Mangles of Gilcutta have entered into engagements at the 
Police office to supply all Persons that apply there with 
Boats. 1810 T. Williamson E. Ind. Vade-Mecum I. 283 
The Manjy, Goleeah, and Dandy, are the steers-man, bow- 
man, and common rower in a boat, respectively. 2845 
Stocqueler Hand-bk.Brit. India (1854) 257 Few manjees, 
or steersmen of boats, leave the city without [etc.]. 

t Mank, sb?- Sc. Obs. [app. a. F. manque, f. 
manquer to lack.] Want. 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxi. 12 He that hes for his awin 
gcn3ie Ane plesand prop, but thank or mensie, And sebuttis 
syne [etc.]. 17x8 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. iii. xxiii, They 
drank, Till, .in their maws there was nae mank. 2776 Herd 
Scottish Songs Gloss., Mank, a want, 
t Mank, sb!^ Obs. (See qnot.) 

1683 Trvon IVay to Health 284 Those fiery Steems [in 
food], which are of an hot griping windy Nature, and causing 
a Mank or Scurvey in the Blood, 
t JKCanky a. Obs. Chiefly *S<:. Also 6 manke, 
7 nianc(k. [a. OF, mane, manque 1 — 1 ^. mancus 
maimed.] Maimed, mutilated, defective. 

25x3 Douglas AEneis v, Prol. 51 His febill prois bene 
mank and mutilait. 2559 Bp. Scot in Strype Ann. Ref, 
I. 11. App. vii. 410 The churche of Christe was not perfecte, 
but rather a manke bodye without a head. 2658 J. Durham 
Exp. Rev. xiii. v. (1660) 570 There Js one thing yet to be 
cleared, without which all that is said seemeth to be manck. 
2659 Fuller APP. Inj. Ittnoc. 111. 54 If the Bishops sit 
as a Third-estate, then Statutes made without them, are 
mane and defective. 2722 IVodrozv Corr. (1843) ^22 

When that mank volume comes over, I shall send one com- 
lete. 2723 McWard Coniendings Pref. 22 Mr. Wodrow in 
is large, but mank and partial History [etc.]. 
lyTa.TiTr (mcegk), v, Obs. exc. Sc. [? f. Mank a, ; 
cf. late (chiefly Frankish) L. manedre to mutilate, 
f. mancus : see Mank a!\ trans. To maim, man- 
gle, mutilate. 

<12400-50 Alexander 4100 Bot alto-mankid hire with 
maces & mellis of Iren. C2440 Promp, Parv. 323/2 Mankkyn, 
or maynyn, mutilo. c 2470 Henry IVallace vtr. 307 The 
myddyll off ane be mankit ner in twa. 2502 Douglas PaL 
Hon. m. xcii, Thay wretchis...Tbat honour mankit and 
honesiie mischeuit. 2573 Satir, Poems Reform, xl. 322 Let 
nouther lufe of friend, nor feir of fais, Mufe 30W to mank 
3our Message. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 233 Ordour 
may be taken with them who hes mutilatea and manked 
the Kirk’s Registers. 1732 Plain Reasons for Presbyteriatis 
dissenting 216 It was past into an Act very quickfy, lam’d 
and mank'd as it was. 1825-80 Jamieson, Mank,.z. To 
spoil or impair in any way. 

Hence Manked ppl, a. (whence Ma’nkedly adv., 
in n mutilated fashion ; f l!i!Ia*zikedliead, disabled 
condition), Ma’nking vhl. sb. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 27B84 Quen [man] es ouerlaid wit 
drunkenbede, ban in his mankidhed,. .es turnd al into best 
state, c 2440 Promp. Parv. 325/1 Mank3’nge, or mayinjmge, 
mutilacio. 25x3 Douglas jEneis x. vi. 117 The rj’cht arm, 
from the schulder al to rent, Apon the mankyt sennonys 
hyngis by. 2553 Kennedy Compend. Tract, in JVodrow 
Soc. Misc. (1844) 271 Thou sail understand, that thir wordis 
ar mankitlie allegic. a 2585 Montgomerie Flyting 143 With 
mightie, manked, mangled meiter. 1671 True Nanconf.z^Z 
Its mancking and confounding of Holy Scripture. 
Mankal, Manke : see Makgal, Mancus. 
Dla'ii-keen, a. [f. Man + Keen a. 

Recorded later than the synonymous uses of mankine, 
Mankind a., but possiblj' its original form.] 

1 . Ofanimals(rflrc^ofpersons): Inclinedtoattack 
men; fierce, savage. (See Keen a. 2 c.) Now fifth/. 

2568 Hist, yacoh « 5 ' Esau 11. ii. Cjb, What? are you 
mankene now? I recken it best I, To bind your handes 
behind you euen as j’c lye. Esau. Nay haue mercy on me, 
and let me not perishe. 2607 R. C[arew] tr. Estienne's 
IVor/d oflVonders 263 He cured a man-keene wolfe.,by 
making the signe of the crosse. 1625 Jackson Creed v. vii. 
§ 3 Boares and Bulls. .grow often wilde, fierce, or mankene. 
1632 Sanderson Serm. 203 (If after all that they [dogs] still 
continue mankeen) knocke out their teeth. 2643 Herle 
Anpxs. Feme 6 How hard the Scripture is in yeelding any 
of its sincere milke for babes to these mankeene Gyants. 
2737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 83 If we are 
over-kind to them [horses], it is more likely to make them 
Man-keen (as we say) than better conditioned. 1893 
Northumbld. Gloss. &v., Cattle are termed mankeen when 
they attack human beings. 

fb. absol. or as sb. A savage animal. Obs. 

1757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry 4- Frances (1767) II. 28r, 

I have got so far^ on my journey, having bought a horse for 
my servant.. .It is a mankeen in miniature. 

2 . Of women: Very fond of men. Now t//fl/. 

1683 G. Meriton Yorkes. Dialogue 17 Shees gane Eighteen 

And few but at that Age they are Man keen. 2B76 IVhiiby 
Gloss., Fellow-fond, Man<radd, Manfond, Man-keen, love 
smitten. ‘She's desperate man-keen verj' fond of the men. 
2889 N, IV. Line, Gloss, (ed. 2). 

ManKes, obs. form of Manx, 

ManKey’, manMe, var. Mango . 5 V. 
ISa’il-killer. A killer of men ; a homicide. 
C1440 Cesta Rom. xxvi. 141 (Harl. MS.), Wbenne they 
[the knights] were putte oute of the palyse, some of hem., 
bicome thevis.some man-killers, a 2533 Ld. Berners Gold. 
Bk.M.Aurel. (1546) Gij b,Suchasaccompanyeih with man 
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Jcyllers and murtherers. i65o R. Coke yustice Vhtd. 
49 The Inhabitants of Switzerland. .who. .have. .continued 
Mercenary Man*kiUevs to the interests of the Pope. 1895 
Pall Mall G. 29 July 11/2 Even in those regions, where 
e.vpert man*killers are by no means scarce, the st)de of 
shooting is altogether different from that of target shooting. 
1899 Daily Neivs 12 June 9/3 The new Mark IV. bullet, 
known among CKperts as ‘ The Man*kiUer '. 

So lila’n-kilUag* vbL sb. and adj, 

1693 Dryden PerstKS iii, (1697) 446 A Spark, like thee, of 
the Man*kiliing Trade. 1880 Chamb. yrnl. 15 May 316/2 
These cattle-devouring tigers, .seldom take to man-killing. 
1891 A. Forbes in Daily Hcivs 29 Dec. 2/1 The mankilling 
power of artillery. J899 Times 27 Sept. 6/2 A new inven* 
tion, either man-killingor labour-saving, 
i* Obs. Forms: see Man shy and 
Kin sby- [OE. mgn-^ inan(yn{it, f. fttan Man sby 
+ cynn Kin shy] a. The human race, mankind. 
1). A race of men, a people, c. rare. Human nature. 

Beowulf no Ac he bine feor forwraec . . mancynne fram. 
971 BlickL Horn. 129 For ealles mancynnes haile. cxooo 
iELFRic yudg. Procem., iEfter {jam J^e losue .. |>®t man- 
kyn gebrohte . . to haat behatenan earde. a 1175 Cott. 
Horn, 225 Ic wille fordon al mancinn mid watere. cizoo 
Tritu Coll. Horn. 19 Vre louerdheiscleped helende, for l^at 
he manken alesede. cxz’j’^ Passion our Lord ii in O. E, 
Misc. 37 l^rytty wyntre and more he wes among hlonkunne. 
<7x300 Cursor M. 18433 Adam, fader of al man-kin. 
c 1330 Ftorice <5- Bt. (1857) 700 5if manken hit tholi might 
Twies I schold die with right. 13. . E. E, Allii. P. A 636 
Ino5e is knawen \>At man-kyn grete, Fyrst was wro5t to 
blysse parfyt. X3.. Minor Poems jr. Pemon MS. yjj^ 
And al soffrede swete Ihesu ffor monkunne sake Jjat sorwe. 
Mautin^ (mse’nkin). [f. Man + -kin.] A 
diminutive or puny man ; a manikin. 

1820 Byron Let. to Murray 12 Oct. Lett. <5* yrnls. (1901) 
V, g6 No more Keats, I entreat there is no bearing the 
drivelling idiotism of the Mankin. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 
II. ii, The Mankin feels that he is a born Man. 
IVIanldliidf and a,'^ [f. Man sby + Kind sb. 
Cf. man's kind (Man 21).] A. sb, 

X. (Now mtenksi’nd.) 1. The human species.. 
Now only Human beings in general. (First 

in Cursor M . ; it superseded the older Mankin 1.) 

Formerly sometimes with sing, verb, or referred to with 
sing. masc. pronoun ; now construed only as plural. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9372 pe fader of heuen Dight his dere 
sun to send, Vntil erth, or flesche to la for to bring man- 
kind o wa. cxsBo WYCLtFi*^/. Wks. HI. 143 If monkynde 
in {>0 statof innocense..schulde not be ydel bot serve his 
God bisily. 1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xvi. bfxi. (1495) 
576 Omebius . . hath in itself colour medelyd lyke the naylle 
ofmankinde. £1420 h'i'DG, Assembly of Gods 1762 Thus was 
mankynde delyueryd from hys foon. 1480 Caxton Descr. 
Brit. 6 In Britayne ben hoot welles well arayed and adressyd 
to the vse of mankynde. 2541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. 
Chirurg. D ij, Howe many in nombre are all the bones in a 
body of mankynde? 2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 23 
Satnan the ennemye of almankinde. z^Sy Golding De 
Momay xvi. a^8 The great number of diseases wherwith 
mankinde is pained. x6xo Shaks. Temf v. i. 183 How many 
goodly creatures are there here ? How beauteous mankinde 
Is 7 1651 Hosbes Leviath, 11. xxvi. 239 A Law of Nature, 
equally obliging all man-kind. 1726 Butler Senn. Hum. 
Nat. lii. Wks. 1874 II. 33 Allowing that mankind hath 
the rule of right within himself, a 1774 Goldsm. Hist, 
Greece I. 202 Mankind never suffer any work to be lost 
which tends to make them more wise or happy, 1809 Syd. 
Smith Serm. I. 4o5_ To study mankind aright, we must ob- 
serve, no less the circumstances in which he is placed, than 
[etc.]. 1825 Lytton Falkland 14 Thrown early among 
mankind, I should early have imbibed their feelings. 1902- 
Greenough & Kittredge Words 158 The history of lan- 
guage is the history of mankind. 

f 2. The nature of man ; human nature. Chiefly 
in phr. to take (or fang) mankind. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 17288 +■ 43 Our lord 5oght to tak man- 
kynd and bring vus oute of woo. 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 
530 And mankynd biddis vs that we To procur vengeans 
besy be. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xvi. (Magdatena] 242, & how 
mane-kynd hat be can fange. e 1449 Pecock Re/’r. zi. xvi. 
245 God descended into mankinde, and . . couplid to him a 
singuler mankinde. 1493 Fesiivall (W. de W. 1515) 94 
That our lorde had taken mankynde. 1567 Gude ff Godlie 
B. (S. T. S.) 67 He come from heuin, and tuke mankynde. 
*1*13. Human feeling, humanity. Ohs. rarc'"^. 
x6o3 B. Jonson AVy<x««r V. x, O you, whose mindes are 
good. And have not forc’d all mankind, from your brests. 

II. 3. (Now mse’nk^ind.) The male sex; per- 
sons of the male sex. (Cf. Men-kind.) 

XS26 Tindale I Cor. vL 9 Abusars of themselves with the 
mankynde. 1573 L. "Lloyd Marrow of Hist, (1653) 141 If 
any mankind will enter therein.. he sVmlL.be bereft of his 
senses. And if any womankind .. go into that water, she 
[etc.], a 1581 Bp. R. Cox Injunctions^ Their chyldren and 
seruauntes both mankinde and womankinde. x6xx Shaks. 
Wint. T, I. iL 109 Should all despaire That haue reuolled 
Wiues, the tenth of Mankind Would hang themselves. 1632 
Lithcow Trav. iv. 155 Without admission of any man-kind 
in their company. 2874 Trollope Lady Anna ix. 67 The 
infinite simplicity and silliness of mankind and womankind 
at large. 

B. ac^\ 

i*l. Human. Obs. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xv. .xii. 412, I coniure you 
• •ye infernall kings. .10 appeare..in faire forme and shape 
of mankind kings, 
i" 2. Male. Obs. 

1633 Massinger Guardian i. ii, I keep no mankind ser- 
'<”0 my house, In fear my chastity may be suspected. 
X638 Ford Ladys Trial ji. Ii, Sir, consider My sex j were 
I mankind, my sword should quit A wounded honour, 

3. Of women ; Masculine, virago-like. Ohs, 
Sometimes indistinguishable from Mankind <1.* 


2585 Hicins ymiiuJ Nomenclalor jp Virago, a manly 
woman, or a mankind woman. 2591 H, Smith Prepar, 
Marr, (Field) 61 A mankind woman is a monster, that is, 
halfe a woman and halfe a man. 2598 Florio, Brifalda, a 
bouJd, shamelesse, mankinde, virago woman. 2599 Porter 
Angry Worn. Abingt. (Percy Soc.) 62 Why, .she is mankind; 
therefore thou mayest strike her. 2607 Shaks. Cor. iv, ii. 16 
Virg. You .'ihall stay too. I would I had the power To say 
so to my Husband. Are you mankinde ? Volum.i 

foole, is that a shame. 2607 Beaumont Woman-Hater 
in. i, Are women growne so mankind? must they be wooing? 
26x9 Fletcher M. Thomas iv. vi, T’was a sound knock 
she gave me, A plaguy mankinde girle. 2635 Life Long 
Meg of Westminster (iSt6) 22 For that hee had heard shee 
was so mankind as to beat all she met withall, he would try 
her manhood. 

f }KCa*llkilld, a.^ Obs. Also 6 manlciii(e. [Of 
obscure origin : possibly a pen’ersion of Mankeen, 
though that form does not appear in our quots. till 
later.] Infuriated, furious, fierce, .mad. = Mankeen, 
2519 Horman Vutg. 127 He set dogges, that were man- 
kynde [L. canihus efferaiis) vpon the man to be all to tome. 
u 1553 Udall Royster D, iv. viiL (Arb.) 77 Come away, by 
the matte sheismankine(r/;;;eminel. 1 durst aduenture the 
losse of my right hande. If shee dyd not slee hir other hus- 
bande. xsg8-g Bp. Hall in Marston's Sco. Villanie irr. x. 
(1599) Hzb, I ask’d Phisitions what theyr counsell was 
For a mad dogge or for a mankind Asse? 2605 Chapman 
All FooUs'^\i%. 1873 I. 167 Good Signor Cornelio be not 
too mankinde against your wife, 2632 Massinger City 
Madam in. i, You brach. Are you turn'd mankind ? 2672 
JossELYN New Eng, Rarities 13 They [Bears].. are never 
^mankind, i. e. fierce, but in rutting time. 

^ Hence f Maukindly ni/y., cruelly, ferociously. 
2606 Sir G. Goosecapje ii. i. in Bullen O. Pl. III. 30 You 
drive maids afore you,. .as mankindelie as if you bad taken 
a surfet of our Sex lately, 

- Mankle, Manks, obs. ff. Manacle v,, Mans. 

I Manky, variant of Manco .Sc. 

Manless (mce-nles), a. [f. Man sb.^ + -less.] 

• 1. Having no men (either in the sense of human 
beings or in that of adult male persons). Also 
{iwnce-use'), having no ‘men ’ at chess. 

; c 10^0 Suppl.^f He's Gloss.vo, Wr.-Wiilcker j86/r Parte- 
tinae, roflease and monlease ealde weallas. a 1400 Sir P ere. 
1787 My inodir alie manles Leved I thare 1 a 1626 Bacon 
COnsid. War with S/ain (1629) 31 It was no more but a 
feiraiagem of fireboats manlesse and sent \*pon them by the 
fauour of the wind in tlie night time. 1640 R. Baillie Xc/f. 

yrnls, (1841) I. 270, 1 went forward with my companle 
manless. e 2640 Came at Chasse 22 in Maidment Bk, Scot. 
Pasguils (t868) 99 For still mismet and manles lousse the 
game. <2x^0 Spalding Troub, Chas, / (1829) xxs His 
majesty's lieges should.. flee the covenant, ana leave the 
cause manless. x8z6 Byron Darkness 72 The svorld was 
void, , . Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless, A lump 
of death. 2834 Wrakgmam HomeHcs 22 When Amazonia's 
manless kind Their plains o'er-ran. 2863 W. CoRY Lett. 
yrnls. (2897) 90 A humble, respectable, manless cottage. 
2880 Blackw, Mag, Feb, 244 A melancholy expanse, treeless, 
dwellingless, maiHess. 

' 2. a. Unmanly, effeminate. Ohs, 

a 2329 Skelton Sp. Parrot 384 O causeles cowardes, O 
;hartles hardynes ! O manles manhod, enfayntyd all with 
ferej C162Z Chapman l/iad isj. 30 O heauen, that thou 
I hadst neare bene honie, Or (being so manlesse) neuer Hu'd, 

I 'to beare mans noblest stale. The nuptiall honor, /bid. xv. 
'329 The throtesof dogsshall graue His manlesse lims. 2622 
Quarles Diu. Poems, Esther {iji-j) 136 To yield The right 
and safe possession of the Shield, Was foul reproach, and 
manless cowardize. 1653 Waterhouse Apol. Learn. 82 
That pusillanimity and manless subjugation, which by many 
in our Age scornfully is called Prlest-riddenness. 
fb. Inhuman. Obs, 

ciSix Chapman Iliad ix. 64 A hater of societie, .being 
stuff, with manlesse crueltie. 

Hence i* Mamlessly adv,, in a manless manner; 
* 1 * Ma’xilessness, cowardice. 

1607 CHAP.MAN Bussy DiArnbois Plays 1S73 II. 94 Let her 
wounds Manlesly digd in her, be easd and cur’d. 2667 
Waterhouse Fire Lond, 02 That Dread and pavid man- 
lessness, that seised the Inhabitants. 

Manli, manlich, obs. forms of Manly. 
t Pla'nliliead. 03s. Also 3 manliohed, 5 
manlyhed(e, 6 manUhed. [f. Manly a. + -head.] 

1. The condition of being human. 

c 2230 Gen. 4- Fx. 23 Til god srid him in manliched. 1413 
PiJgr. Sowle (Caxton) jv. xxix. (1859) 62 Ryght as an Image 
that nought hath of manlyhede, but only of lykenesse, by 
maner of shap withouten, 

2. Virility, bravery, courage. 

2422-83 PoL Poems in Archasologia XXIX. 331 That 
saue alle Englond W his manly-hede. r’i475 Partenay 
4352 And how this Geant bold Thens into a caue fled for 
fere and drede, Within the quike roche for all hys manlyhed. 
1594 Carew Tasso (1881) 43 Fame hath through ech part 
of Egj’pt spred The tidings cleare of your great manlihed. 

Manlihood (mtemlihud). rare, [f. Manly a, 
-j- -HOOD.] Manliness. 

1641 Earl Monm. tr. Biondis Civil Warres n. 72 In 
such a case he would shew that manlihood which men., 
void of judgement might now tax in him. 2819 Coleridge 
Lett. (1895) II. 699 Light, manlihood, simplicity, whole- 
ness. These are the cntelechy of Phidian Genius. 2887 
D. C. Murray & Herman Traveller Returns iv. 56 The 
Tnan-fool.-will not please the woman-fool out of his manli- 
hood but by falling into her likeness. 2889 Atalanta Mag. 
Apr. 464/2 The earnestness and manlihood of the Eliza- 
bethan age. 

Manlike (mas'okik), a, (adz/.) Also 5-6 -lyke. 
[f. Man sb.^ + Like a.] 

L Having the qualities or characteristics proper 


to a man as distinguished from a woman or child. 
Of women 1 . Having masculine qualities ; mannish. 

c 2450 Holland Howlat 155 Thai apperit to the Pape and 
present thaim aye Fair farrand and fre, .. And manlyke. 
c 1470 Harding Chro/i. cxcii. iit, He then arest . .The lorde 
Cobham full trewe and also manlyke. 1570 J. Studbes 
Gaping Gulf The smal reckoning which that man- 

like nation makes of Fraunce. 1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 
95 Dido, A Phcenician name, signifying a manlike woman. 
2725-20 Pope Iliad in. 249 Against tE^ manlike Amazons 
we stood. 2B71 Smiles Charac. xi. 300 Men are sometimes 
womanlike, and women are sometimes manlike. 

b. Belonging to or befitting a man; manly, 
masculine. 


2561 T. Norton Calvitis /#w/.iv.xx. (1634) 733 That among 
Christians may be a common shew of religion, and among 
men maybe man-like civililie. 2612 Drayton Poly-olb, xvit, 
342 Elizabeth .. Digressing from her Sex, with Man-like 
gouernrnent This Hand kept in awe.^ 2624 Cait. Smith 
Virginia iL 3x The men bestow their times in fishing, hunt- 
ing, warres, and such man-like exercises. 2678 Cottereli, 
Davila's I/ist, Fr, xi The Queen, a woman of a manlike 
[1647 p. 23 manly] spirit and subtil wit. 1728 Morgan 
Algiers 1. Iv. 108 Why then are the Africans alone to be 
called Savages and Barbarians for shewing a manlike Resent- 
ment. 2736 Shenstone Verses to Lady 7 Oct. 21 In glaring 
Chloe’s man-like Taste and Mien, Are the gross splendors 
of the Tulip seen. 1839 Carlyle Chartism iii. (1858) 15 It 
is for a manlike place., in this world., that he struggles. 1895 
H. S.^ Merbiman Grey Lady 11. xiv. (1902) 335 From long 
a.ssociation with men she had learnt a manlike reticence, 

2. Resembling a man. 

2590 T. Nelson in Antiquary XIII. 54/2 Whose form you 
see IS monstrous, strange and rare, Before a manlike shape, 
bebinde a fishes fell. 2604 Rowlands Looke to it 19 Man-like 
in shape, in manners but a beast. 2667 Milton P.L. V11L471 
Under his forming hands a Creature grew, Manlike, but 
different sex, so lovly faire. 2863 Huxley Man's Place Nat. 
104 The structural differences between Man and the Manlike 
apes. 2899 W. H, Furness Folk Lore Borneo 21 When he 
stood upon the ground, he met a man-like being. 

3 . As adv. = Manfully. 

*577 Hellowes Guenarals Chron.-^s, Lucius Metellus,. 
foughtso valiantly and manlike, that he Jeff, .oneonly person. 
2592 Stow Aunals ^sgloVi. Ball..biddeth them.. stand man- 
like together in trueth And helpe truth, and truth shall helpe 
you. *837 Emerson (1684) 84 So is the danger a danger 

still ; so IS the fear worse. Manlike let him turn and face it. 
2843 Carlyle Past Pr. iv. iv, To have neither superior nor 
inferior, nor equal, united manlike to you. 

Hence Ma*nlifcely adv., Dla'JUikeness. 

2742 WiLLlsoM Sal/n of Gilead viil. (rSoo) 82 The true motive 
of (;hrislian Jove is a manlikeness and Jove to Christ more 
than to you. 28^3 P. Brooks New Starts in Life xii. 209 
Who does not rejoice that his divine Master coufd be man- 
likely indignant f 2685 G. Meredith Diana I. xv. 322 She 
distinguished that he could only suppose, manlikely, one bad 
cause for the division. 2903 Fairbairn in Conie/np. Rev. 
Jan. 20 He saw ..into the godlikeness of man and the man- 
likeness of God. 

Maalily (mse-nlili), adv. Also 4-5 -lyly, -lely, 
•lelie. [f. Manlyc. + -ly 2 .] In a manly manner. 

1375 Barbour Bmue n. 486 Bot always, as a man off mayn, 
Hemayntemyt him full manlyly, crtAoAlph. Tales 224 
His enmy come in manlelie agayns hy m. 2896 Asp. Benson 
yrnl, 7 June in L^(i8gg) 11 , 715 [Holy Communion] un- 
ritually, but so solemnly and manfily administered by Whe* 
ivell, Sedgwick, Martin, and their peers. 

Manliness (mge’nlines). [f. Manly + -ness.] 

L The state or quality of being manly; the 
possession of manly vigour, or of those virtues 
characteristic of a man. 

1375 Barbour Bruce ix. 77 Hisweehidnesso in thamegais, 
That thai tbairmanlynes sail tyne Throu vrechidnes of his 
covyne. c 1450 Lydc, & Burch Secrees 2603 Colour reed 
Causyd of blood pure, Is signe of strengthe and greet manly- 
iiesse. 2569 Golding Heminges Post. 23 Stephan was. -full 
of grace and manJynesse [or\g.f>riiiudine}. 2596 Spenser 
P. Q. IV. vii. 45 Yet weend, by secret slgnes of manlinesse . . 
That he whilome some gentle swaine had beene. 2673 Re- 
marques Humours Town Aivb, A person who.. should 
value the innocence and manliness of a Country one (f. e. 
life], 1770 Goldsm. Des. Viil. 384 Whilst her fond husband 
strove to lend relief In all the silent manliness of grief. 1880 
Trollope Duke's Children I. iii. 33 He was dark, with., 
that expression of manliness, .w’bich women love the besL 

f 2. Humanity ; human kindness. Obs, 

2382WVCLIF 2 ilfacc.xiv.pThimanlynesselVulg. humanu 
iatem iuatti] shewid to alle men, 

t Ma*nliiig‘. Obs. [-LiNob] A little man. 

a 2637 B. JoNsoN Discoz'., Ce/fs. Seal, in LiL Germ., 
Augustus often called him his wittie Manling (for ‘the 
littlenes of his stature). 27., Fashion Dodsley Cell. 
Poems (1755) 111.276 'Tis meaner (cries the manling) to 
command A conquering host .. Than furl fair Flavia’s fan, 
or lead a dance. 

Manly (msemli), a. For forms see Man sb.^ 
and -LY 1 ; also 5 Sc. mandly. Super/. 4 mau- 
lokest. [f. Man 46.1 -1- -ly i.] 

41 . Belonging to human beings; human. 

exzoo Vices ff Virtues 43 For none winde of mannli^e 
fandinge. «r22S Auer. R. xiz Swuegrure he ncroe m ms 
monliche vlesche aiein b® stronge deorewuroe pmen r 
schulde drien. 2387-8 T. Usk I'est. Love m iv. (S^tM. 40 
The like three wafes of Hues. , whiche . .ame 
beslialliche, resonabliche, [and manlic^ y/rvstaus's 

tuous. Manlich is worldlich. c xgzz 


them for to icepe, ben manly in asmochc^ P/rrt for 
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S. Possessing the virtues proper to a man as 
distinguished from a woman or child; chiefly, 
courageous, independent in spirit, frank, upright. • 

' aizzs After. R. 272 Wummon is l)e reisun, i>et is, wittes 
skile hwon hit unstrencSeS, >et schulde beon monlich & 
stalewarde & kene ine treowe bileaue. c 1350 Will. Palerne 
3325 pei. .hadden gret ioye pa so manli a man wold mele in 
here side. Ibid. 3419 pe stiward had a newe but of 3ong 
age, on pe manlokest man pat men shold of heren. c 1430 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7507 He was honest and manly. 
<rx470 Henry Wallace vi. 785 Lykly he was, rycht fair and 
weill farrand, Mandly and stout. XS3 S. Coverdale i Sam. 
iv. 9 Be stronge no^v and manly ye Philistynes.. .Be manly 
and fighle. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. iv. v. 104 Manly as 
Hector, but morfe dangerous. 1632 Litiigow Trav. ix. 421 
A proud Nobility, a familiar and manly Gentry*. 1791 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Rom. Forest v, His person was manly, and his 
air military. 1800 Foster in Li/e Corr. (1846) 1. 124 It is 
more manly to confess than to extenuate. 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) 11. 30 They (the English] 
are rather manly than warlike. 1879 L. Stephen Hours in 
Library III. 62 He [Fielding] was manly to the last. 

b. Of a woman : Possessing qualities or attri- 
butes regarded as characteristic of a man. 

‘ c xsxx \st Eng. Bk. Attur. (Arb.) Introd. 33/1 These 
women be very manly in fytynge and hardy, a x^8 Hall 
Chron., Hen. FI 113b, This wyteh or manly woman.. the 
Frenchemen greatly glorified. ^1x592 Greene yas. 
iv, Dorot. How looke I, Nano? like a man or no? Nano. 
If not a man, yet like a manlieshrowe. X774 Foote 
jir. Wk^. 1799 II. 186 As to fortune, she is totally careless in 
that... How manly that is in a woman! 1824 W. Irving 

T. Trav. I. 42 My aunt was a lady of large frame, .she was 
,,a very manly woman, 

c. transf. and Jig. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, ir, 70 The Vigour of the Native 
Earth Maintains the Plant, and makes a ^lanly Birth. 1799 
J. Robertson Agric. Perth 470 The house of Auchtertyre, 
with a manly front of cut granite. x8ox Sk. Paris as it was 
II. xliv. 86 The architecture has certainly lost that gloomy 
tint which gave to this building a manly and respectable 
character, 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 185 It [iron] is a 
manly metal, with no sordid associations like gold or silver. 
3, Of things, qualities, etc. : Befitting or belong- 
ing to a man ; masculine. 

tfi37S Sc. Leg. Saints xxxi. {Engenidi igx po pu be a 
woman, manlyk ar bi dedis al. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 
R. V. xlviii. (r49S) 165 Yf the ballok stones be kuc of manely 
strength passyth and male complexion changyth in tofemall 
complexion. 1459 Rollso/ParltN.’^i^lz Exoriation..made 
. .in so witty, so knyghtly, so manly, in so comfortable wise, 
1592 Skaks. Mids. N. ni. it. 157. — Rom. ^ yul. iii. ii. 53, 

I saw the wound, ..here on bis manly brest. xdtyMoRYsos 
Jtin. III. 48 The Germans speech is said to be manly, the 
Frenchmans sweet artd fluent, x$7x Milton P. R, ii. 225 
Therefore with manlier objects we must try His constancy. 
x66i Dryden Ads, 4- Aehit. i. 22 His conscious destiny made 
way, By manly beauty to imperial sway, a 1704 T. Brown 
Praise Drufikenness Wks. 1730 1. 37 The drunkards voice is 
hoarse and manly, not like the squeaking trils of an Eunuch. 
X85X Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. llii. 401 In my earlier life 
I was addicted to what are termed ‘manly sports 1894 
Gladstone Odes of Horace in. xxiv. 54 Train we these 
minds effeminate with thoughts and ways of manlier state. 
+ 4. Humane, charitable ; generous. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. pi, B. V. 260 Artow manlyche amonge thi 
neiBbores of thi mete and drynke? 

1 5. Having the attributes of a (liege) man ; sub- 
servient. Obs. 

CX380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 6s And also 5if pel 5euen a 
benefis for men ben of here kyn, .. or ellis for pe clerk is 
manly to pe lord in gay clopinge, . . or ony opere veyn iapis. 

1 6. ‘ Grown up ' ; adult, mature. Obs. 

1579 W. Wilkinson Con/uf. Familye 0/ Lone, Herd, 
Aj/irm. b j b, Not that they should alwayes remaine as sub- 
ject thereunder [the ordinance of the Lord], but vntill the 
appointed tyme, vniill the manly old age in the godly vnder- 
standing pf the holy word. 162X T. Williamson tr. Gon- 
larts iHse Vieillard \\ Those men ..with the slnnes of 
their middle and manly age, doe fill vp the measure of their 
iniquities lyith the vices of a shamelesse old age. 2647 Jer. 
Taylor Lib. Proph. xviii. 244 If the Infant vow be invalid 
tdl the ^imly confirmation, xfigx Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 6 
William Galeon. .did in his Manly Years take upon him the 
Habit of the Friers of the Order of St. Austin. 

7. Comb., as manly-minded 

x8x8 Mo(^e Mem. (1853) II, 163 We.. walked home in the 
signing. Scully a good, honest, manly-mlnded fellow. 

Manly (mjE’nli), adv. For forms see Matt sb."^ 
and -LY [f, Man sb?- + -ly - ; in OE. mannUcef\ 
X. In a manly manner; like a man; manfully, 
courageously, with valour or energy, ? Obs. or arch. 
In ME. alliterative poetry often used expletively. 

Beoivnlf 1046 Swa man*lice msre peoden, hord*weard 
bslepa heapo*rajsas ^eald mearum ond madmum. cx2o5 
Lay. 26855 And hashte heom amor^en rhonliche arisen. 
azzzsAncr.R.J^zz Holdeo ou ineswuebe reste pet longe 
perefter. muwen ine Codes seruise pe monluker swinken, 
<2x300 £. E. Ps. XXX. 31 Dos manlike, .and your hert 
strenghped be. <*1300 Cursor M. 21341 Man [he is] quils he 
manli hfm ledls. ^ xsSs Wyclif i Mace. vi. 31 Thei maden 
engynys, and thei wenten out,.. and fou^ten manly. 1:1400 
Destr, Troy 7227 He met horn full monly with his mayn 
dyntles. 0x400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxi. 94 pe kyng base all 
way agayne-standen him and putt him off mannely. 1586 
^Iarlowe \st PL Tamburl. hi. ii, Faith, and, Techelles, it 
was manly done. 1607 Rowlands Wartv, 41 The ugly 
be.'ist . . Comes at him manly, with most dreadful paws. 
1632 Lithcow Trav. v. 231 Our Souldiers.. stood manly 
to It, with their Bo%ves and Arrowes. 1755 Johnson, Manly 
adv., with courage like a man. 

1 2. Like a human being, a. Humanely, cour- 
teously; generously, b. After the fashion of 
fallen man ; unregenerately. Obs. 

X377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 87 Who*so hath moche, spene 


manliche .so meneth Thoble. 1382 Wyclif 2 Macc. ix. 27 
Forsothe Y trist, hym to do myldly, and manly, or curte>*sly. 
— Acts xxvii. 3 lulius tretynge manly \gloss. or kurteysly] 
Poule suffride for to go to frendis. 1547 Hooper Dcclar. 
Christ iv. l)ij. Let hym tary style in the doctrine of man 
and lyue as manly and carnally as he list. 
t3. Excellently, * bravely *. Obs. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. iv, iit. 235 TTiIs lime goes manly \ Come 
o we to the King, our Power is ready. Our lacke is nothing 
ut our leaue. 

Ma’n-Iili'dwifQ. Now rare. PI. men-mid- 
wives. A man who assists women in childbirth ; 
an accoucheur. Also^;^. 

-1625 B. Jonson Staple of N. Induct., There are a set of 
gamesters within, in traueil of a thing call’d a Play, • • and 
they haue intreated me to be their Man*Midwife, the Pro- 
logue. 1638 Suckling Aglaura (x6.^) 5. That old doling 
man*mid*wife Time. 1727 Bradley Fam,' Diet, s.y, A/ter. 
Birth, That which Cbirurgcons and Men-Midwives call 
Placenta. 1783 S. F, Simmons in Med. Commun. I. 276 
Dr. Bland^ physician man-midwife to the Westminster 
General Dispensary, x’jyj Directory She ffleldZs Hodgson, 
John, surgeon, and man-midwife. x8oy KOBiNSONylrrArc/. 
Gtyeca v. xiv. 476 The ancient Athenians used only men- 
midwives. 

Hence Man-midwifery, the practice or occupa- 
tion of a man-midwife, 

1682 T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 14 yest. ..But 
you promised me I should see Mr. Character brought to bed. 
Earn. That you shall presently, of a Premunlre at least, by 
the help of his own man-midwifcry. 1684 Earl Roscom. 
Ess. Transl. Verse 244 A Quack (too scandalously Mean to 
Name) Had, by Man-Midwifery, got Wealth and Fame. 
1790 P. Thicknesse {piile) Man-Midwifery Analyxed. 

Ma'n-mi*llilier. PL men-, man-milliners. 
A man who makes or vends millinery ; ‘ hence, a 
man who is busied with trifling occupations or 
embellishments* (Webster). 

X792 Floyd in Southey Life A. .5^7/(2844) I. 439 Many un- 
fortunateyoung gentlemen arc put into the army by their bar- 
barous friends, .. who ha-ve not constitutions for a man-mil- 
liner. 2796 Southey Leit.fr. Spain (1799) 223, 1 look upon 
a Man milliner not only as one of the most despicable mem- 
bers of society, but as one of the most injurious. 2807 
sporting Mag. XXIX, 185 The plaintiff is a Haberdasher 
and Man-milliner living in Piccadilly. 18x3 Examiner 
X Feb. 76/2 Some men milliners deprecate the employment 
of women. 28x4 Hazlitt Pol. Ess. (1819) 66 The Morsiing 
//er<i/<7 sheds tears of joy over the fashionable virtues of the 
rising generation, and finds that we shall make better man- 
milliners, better lacqueys, and belter courtiers than ever. 
2839 Y. Hook Birth, Deaths, etc. 1, il. 53 He*s an empty- 
pated fellow, and as conceited as a man-milliner.^ 2901 
Westm. Gas. s Feb. 5/2 One of the leading man-milliners 
hopes the strike [of ladies* tailors in Pari<] will succeed.^ 
atirib, 2850 Thackeray Contrib. to Punch Wks. (Biogr, 
ed.) VI. 691 One of those lwopenny»halfpenny men-milliner 
moralists. 

Ma'n-mi'Uinery. A contemptuous term for 
clothing or apparel (e.g. uniforms, ecclesiastical 
vestments) to which men devote their attention 
trivially or unworthily (as is supposed). 

18x9 Scott Let, to y. Richardson sz Aug. in Lockhart, 
There goes as much to the man-millinery of a young officer 
of hus.sars as to that of an heiress on her bridal day, 1846 
Ecclesiologist Ser. n. V, 31 Those who. .call the ecclesio- 
logical movement ‘roanmillinery*’. 

Manua^ (mrena). Also i monna, 2-3 manne, 
4 mana. [a. late L. manna neut. indccl. (later 
also fern, a stem), a. Hellenistic Gr. pavva neut. 
indecl, (LXX and N. T.), ad. (? through Aramaic 
manna) Heb, Jo man (whence Gr, pav, L. man, 
occurring more frequently than the longer form 
in the LXX and Vulgate O. T, : see Man sb.^). 

G. Ebers {Durch Cosen sum Sinai), gives plausible reasons 
for believing that the Ancient Egyptian mannu denoted 
the exudation of Tamarix gallica. As the Arab, vtann 
has the same sense, it seems possible that the Heb. word 
may represent ihe name anciently current in the Sinaitic 
wilderness for this natural product, which in many respects 
agrees with the description of the miraculous manna, and 
which is still locally regarded as a dew falling from the sky. 

The etymological tradition or conjecture preserved in Ex, 
xvL 15 represents the word as -having originated from the 
question man hiif ‘what is- it* {in Aramaic or supposed 
archaic Heb.), which grammatically admits of being inter- 
preted ‘ It is man'. (Cf. the Vulgate, 1. c.: Dixerunt’ad 
jnvicem ; Manhu, quod interprefatur, ‘ quid est hoc ? *) ^ 

The word has been adopted in most versions of the Bible, 
and appears in figurative uses in the literature of most of the 
countriesof Christendom. Cf.Goth.,OHG.(MHG.,mod.G.), 
Du., S w., It. manna, F. manne, Sp. mand, Pg. mannd. • 
Whether the Gr. L. manna, fern., meaning a grain 

of frankincense (sense 9 below), is connected with this word 
is uncertain, though an oriental origin for it is probable.] 

I. Biblical and allusive uses. 

1; The substance miraculously supplied as food 
to the Children of Israel during their progress 
through the Wilderness. (See Exodus .xvi.) 

c 897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. C. xva. 124 And eac sceal 
blon on dsm breostum dxs monnanswetnes. r 2000 A^lfric 
Exod. xvi. 31 And nemdon Manna. ^1x73 

Lamb. Horn, 141 Sunnedei god sende manna from houene. 
CX200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 99 He let hem reine manne to hi- 
Hue and gef hem bred of heuene. C1330 Assumb. Vfrg. 
(B.M. MS.) 768-^ Thei ouertumed bat like stone ; Bodi he! 
founde none ; But kei sawe in pat stede kana Liand as 
it were a mana. That manna bitokned hure dene lyf. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iv. X2 In k® toumbe of sayne lohn 
men may fynd na thyng hot manna, e 2586 C’tess Pem- 
uroke /’j. lxxviii. x’. He .. bade the cloudes ambrosian 
manna rain. 1651 C, Cartwright Cert. Relig. i. 124 The 
Apostle there callcth Manna spirituall meat, yet v as Manna 


a materiall thing. X756-7 tr. Keysler's Trasu {1760) II. 183 
And on the reverse the pot of manna, or, as others will have 
il, the censor. 2842 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. VI. xi. 156 
The manna in the wilderness was a real gifL 
b. transf. and fig, 

2S93 G. Harvey Precursor Pierces Super. Wks. (Grosart) 
II. 12 To make choice of.. the most vertuous hearbes of 
Philosophic,. .and the most heauenly manna of Diuinitie 
2596 Shaks. Merck. V. v. i. 294 Faire Ladies you drop 
Manna in the Nvay Of staiued people. 2667 Milton P. L, 
u. 113 His Tongue Dropt Manna, and could make ihe worse 
appear The better reason. ^2684 OT^VAY 1. i, Do you 
dispise your own Manna Indeed, and long after Quails? 
2822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Roast Pig, The lean, no lean, but a 
kind of animal manna. 2890 R. Bridges Shorter Poemswi. 
London Snow, They gathered up the crj-stal manna to freeze 
Their tongues with tasting, their hands with snow-balling, 
2 . Spiritual nourishment ; food divinely supplied, 
whether for mind or body, esp. the holy eucharist. 

2382 WycLiF ii. 17 To the ouercomynge 1 shal jiue 
manna hid, or aungel mete. [Similarly 2535 Coverdale and 
26x2,] C2450 tr. De Imilatione in. xl. 110 To ke victour is 

j-oven manna. 1654 Jer. Taylor Real Pres, 58 The word 
of God, the most honourable and eldest of things is called 
Manna, 2843 Neale Hymns/or Sick{iZ(>^ 47 Let not Thy 
Manna fail me at the last. 2862 Hymns A. 4 M. No. 314 
(‘O food that weary pilgrims love’), O bread of Angel-hosts 
above, O Manna of the Saints. 

'I* 3 . [After r. mamie.'] a. A valuable staple of 
food. Obs, (J nouce-nse.') 

2693 Evely.v De la Quint. Compi, Card. I. 55 It is us’d in 
the Winter time to cover Fig-Trees, Artichokes, Succories, 
Selery, &c. Which are all Manna’s of great Value in Gard’n- 
ing. /b/d. ll, 194 Lettuces are Plants that are,. commonly 
seen in our Kitchen-Gardens, and are indeed the most useful 
Manna of them, 
b. (See quots.) 

28x6 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. ix. (1818) I. 284 Between the 
loth and 15th of August is the time when those [jc. Ephe- 
mera:] of the Seine and Marne, .are expected by the fisher- 
men, who call them manna, Intell. Observ. No. 33. 

251 Ephemera, .commonly known by the name of Manna. 

IL In Pharmacy, etc, 

4. A sweet pale yellow or whitish concrete juice 
obtained from incisions in the bark of the Manna- 
ash, Fraxinus Ornns, chiefly in Calabria and 
Sicily ; used in medicine as a gentle laxative. Also, 
a similar exudation obtained from other plants. 

[c 2400 Lanfrauds Cirurg. 282 Cole hem, & resolue keron 
cassia fistula^j., thamarindorum, manne ana fss., & boile hem 
a iltil togidere.] 2533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1542) 58 Pourgeis 
of Choler : . . M.’tnna vi drammes at the leaste, and soo to xxv, 
in the brothe of a lienne or capon. 2543 Traheron Vigds 
Chintrg., Interpr, StrangeWords, Manna is a dewe chicked, 
and fallynge in certayne places vpon trees. «. and vsed for 
purgations. 2660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 4 Upon 
the Mount Libanus. .you may find the Manna, or Celestial 
dew, which I . . took for snow, ' 2698 Fryer 'A cc. E. India * 
P. 241 This Manna is While and Granulated, and. .1 think 
not inferior to the Calabrian. - X764CHESTERP. Lett, to God- 
son (x8^) 354, 1 made him take a little manna, which has 
done him good. 2797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XIV. 764/9 Some 
manna was gathered from the green leaves [of a pine], but 
it could never be condensed. 1822-3^ Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) IV. 344 It [juice of birch-tree] is easily obtained by 
w'ounding the trunk, and when fresh Is a sweetish and 
limpid fluid in its concrete state affording a brownish mann^ 
2830 Lindley Nat. Sysi. Bot. 92 The Manna of Arabia is 
produced by several species of Hedysarum. 1836 Stanley 
Sinai ff Pal. i. 11. 69 Feathery tamarisks, .on whose leaves 
is found what the Arabs call manna. 

b, with qualifying word, as cane, canulatedffat, 
fake, flaky, lachrymatory manna', Calabrian, Le- 
vant, Sicilian, Syrian, Tolfa manna ; Australian 
manna, a secretion of certain species of Eucalyp- 
tus, esp. E, viminaiis ; Brianpon manna, a sub- 
stance secreted by the common larch ; Hebrew, 
Jews*, Mount Sinai, Persian manna, the pro- 
duct of Alhaga maurorum or of Tamarix gallica 
ytix. mannifera', lerp manna =Lerp ; Madagas- 
car manna =aDuLCiTE. 

x6zx CoTCR., Manne de Calabre, Calabrian Manna; the 
best and most lasting Manna. . . Manne de Cotton . . the 
worse kind of Leuant Manna, and the worst of all others. 
2727-42 Chambers Cycl. s. v., Formerly the Syrian manna 
was in the most repute, but now it gives way to the Cala- 
bri.an. 2733 /7zV. Manna Masiichina, ..This is what 

ivc usually know., under the name of Manna Persicum, or 
Persian Manna, which is at this time in use in medicine in 
the East. 2797 Encycl. Brit, (ed.’ 3) X. 537/2 The larger 
pieces, cc^tojinke manna, are usually preferred. Ibid. 538/2 
This is the best kind, and by the people of [Sicily] is called 
lachrymatory or cane manna. Ibid., The Sicilian manna is 
dearer and more esteemed than that of Calabria. 1822 A. T. 
Thomson Loud. Disp. (1818) 179 It is collected in baskets, 
and known under the name of manna grassa, fat manna. . . 
A finer kind of manna is procured, which is called canulated 
or flaky manna, manna in cannoli. 2839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 
386/1 The kind which is most abundant is by the Arabs 
called toorunjbeen, which isoften translated * Persian manna 
Ibid. 386/2 A sweetish exudation is produced on the larch 
ILarix curopea), which forms the Manna briganliaca, or 
Briangon Manna of some Pharmacopceias. iZ6\Chnmbers' 
Encycl. VI, 307/2 The manna of the Israelites .. appears 
probably., to have been the saccharine substance called 
Mount Sinai Afanna. ^ 1883 Encycl. Brit. XV. 493/2 The 
Lerp manna of Australia is of animal origin. 

C. Manna in sorts [= F, manne en sorles, 
pharmaceutical L. manna in sortibiis'], manna in 
tears [ = F. manne en larmes’l : see quots. 

2833 Royle Man. Mat. Med. (ed. 2) 542 Manna in tears 
is a pure kind, in bright and roundish while gnains. . . Inferior 
kinds arc in smaller pieces,. .and often intermixed with im- 
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purities. These are called Manna in soriSf Fai Manna^ 
Tolfct Mannay S:c. x866 Treas. Bot, 823/2 The inferior 
[kind], or * manna in sorts ' [is obtained] from cuts [in the 
stem of the Ash] near the ground. 

+ 6. In early Chetiiistry : A white powder. Ohs, 
169^ Salmon Bat^s Dispens. (1713) 200/1 This is the same 
Medicine which is call’d Manna of Lead by Schroder. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), s.v., Chymical Manna^ a Substance 
dislill’d from Precipitate, whiter than Snow. 

6 . (In full Poland or Polish manna = manne 
de Polognol) ^ Manna seeds (see 9). 

1785 Martyn RousseatPs Boi, xiii. (1794) 139 The seeds of 
th\s\Festuca Jluiiani \ .. appear there under the name of 
Manna. 1864 Chojnders* EncycL V 1 . 308/1 They [the seeds] 
..are very palatable and nutritious, and are known in shops 
as Polish Mannay Manna. Seeds, and Manna Crovp, x8W 
Treas, Boi. 718/2 Manna, Poland. ^ Glyceria finitans, 

7. A species of grass, Setaria {Paniawi) italka, 
tetter known as Italian or Hungarian millet, 
originally native of Asia, but now extensively cul- 
tivated for fodder in Europe and Sonth Africa. 

1897 Agrtc, yrnLC,Good HoP>e X. loS You have done the 
sensible thing in sending a sjiecimen of your so-called 
Manna for identification.. . Well, it is Setaria iVa//c<i,Beauv., 
in one of its varieties. . 

■f 8. A grain (of frankincense); frankincense in 
grains. Ohs. 

(Strictly another word X a, Gr. ixivi'a, L. manna, fern, a 
stem : see etymological note above.] 

160X Holi,and Pliny 1 . 367 As for the small cnims or frag- 
ments [of incense] which fall off by shaking, we called 
Manna, (r. Tkuris). tysi Chambers Cycl. Sup_p.y Manna 
ThuriSy the Manna 0/ Frankincense, a term used by the 
ancient physicians to express such small pieces of frankin- 
cense. .as broke off. .in carriage. 

9 . al£rih.iitidComh.yti.s maitna-devJy-ineaPymanna^ 
bearingy-eatin^y -like, -yielding ; manna ash. 
(tree), the tree Fraxinus Omtts\ manna-grass, 
f (a:) = Dew-grass; (^) the aquatic grass Glycerin 
Jlniians ; manna-groats : see Manna-obodp ; 
manna lichen, either of the lichens Lecanora 
esculenta L.affifiis ] manna-mead, a fermented 
beverage obtained from manna; manna seeds, the 
seeds of manna-grass, Glycerin Jittitans ; manna 
sugar = Mannite; manna tree « manna ash. Also 
Makra-cboup. 

X7XS J. Petiver xnPhil. Trans, XXIX. 238 This . . more 
resembles^ our *Manna Ash, xSga Pall Mail £?. 2X July 3/1 
The slanting lights which played through manna-ash, acacia- 
hedge, and tamarisk. 1864 C/iar«^rrPi«^£r/.VI. 307 There 
are several other manna^yielding plants besides the ash, 
especially the *manna-bearing Eucalyptus. x8x9 Keats La 
Belle Dame vii, She found me roots of relish sweet, And 
honey wild, and *manna-dew. 1875 E. White Li/e in 
Christ HI. ;9'ii. (1878) 218 The physical death, died by the 
•manna-eating fathers. XS07 Gebarde Herbal 1. xx. § i. 26 
In English it may be called *Manna grasse, or Dew grasse. 
*759 S. Stilungfl. tr. Gedner^s Use Curiosily in Mtse, 
Tracts (1762) 182 The seed of the flote or manna nass, affords 
a very pleasing .. nourishment to man. 1847 Darlington 
Amer, IPeeds (i860) 381 Floating Glyceria, Manna-grass. 
1864 Reader No. 85. 205/2 Authors who have described the 
•manna-lichen, 1874 Lisle Carr Jvd. Gwynne 1 . vii. 235 
As he listened to these *manna-Hke words. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp.y Manna,., the spirituous part of the •manna- 
mead. X820 C. R.Matubin Mebnoth (1892) III. xxvUi. 115 
They partook of this *manna-meai, — this food that seemed 
to have dropped from heaven. X764 Mus. Rustiatm II. 
Ixxxviii. 300 The seeds of this grass ( flote fescue] are gathered 
yearly in Poland, . . and sold under the name of *manna- 
seeds. 1836 Brands Chem. ^ Mannite ; •Manna-Sugar, 
1770 Phil. Trans. LX. 233 Ihe •Manna tree. .is a kind of 
ash tree. 1773 Brydonc Sicily xxxvii. (1809) 353 The manna- 
tree is esteemed the most profitable. X864 •Klanna-yiclding 
[see mannorbearins above]. 

Hence 3 tta‘niia*d a. (yionce-ivd.') s\ve€t- 

ened as with maona ; honeyed. 

J776 Mickle tr. Camoenp Ltisiadix. 377 Enraged, he sees 
..each, for some base interest of his own. With Flattery’s 
manna’d lips assail the throne. 

il Iffa’nua^* Ohs. rare~~^, [Hellenistic Gr. 
fiavva, v.r. iidvaa (Vulg. manna, manad), occurring 
freq. in the LXX as a transliteration of Heb, 
nrorj m£nh^‘ offering, sacrifice. Cf. Syriac JJxso.] 
1382 Wyclif Bartich L 10 MakeJ? manaa [1388 Alake _5e 
sacrifice]. i6ix Bible Ibid., Prepare yee manna Imargin, 
Gr. corruptly for Mincha, a meat offering], 

Dllamiace, obs. form of Menace. 
lldtaillia-croup (moe’nakrff’p). [ad. Russian 
liaHHaa Kpyna (ntannaya fern, adj. ‘pertaining to 
manna *, krupa groats), or the equivalent in some 
other Slavonic language. The Ger. synonym is 
mannagriitze (.§rjV‘/c^=GBiT sh/).'\ a. A coarse 
granular meal consisting of the large hard grains 
of wheat-flour retained in the bolting-machine, or 
in the grooves of the grinding-stones, after the 
fine flour has passed through, used for making 
puddings, soups,etc. b. A similar meal made from 
the seeds of the manna-grass, Glyceria Jiuilans. ^ 
*855 OGiLVJE.S'r//^Z,iJAw*«/xCr'<?;//, agranular preparation 
of wheat-flour deprived of bran. 1864 Chambers' Encycl.yi. 
307/2 Manna Croup, or Manna Griiarj, a kind of semolina, 
pr^ared in Russia, usually from the hard wheals of Odessa 
and Taganrog... Another kind is made by husking the small 
grain of the aquatic grass, Glyceria fiuUans. 1872 Sowerby 
Bn^.Boi.'^X, ^8 Floating Meadow-Gr:KS..,In several parts 
of Germany this grass is cultivated for its seeds, which form 
the manna croup of the shops. 

J&tannadge, obs. form of Manage. 
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Mannage, -ery^ obs. forms of Manage, -ebt. 
Maimakin, variant of Manikin. 

Tytaimaiice, tQanna 8 (B, obs. ff. Menace. 
Mannasi, -asy, obs. forms of Manatee. 
Mannatee, -ti, -ty, obs. forms of Manatee. 
lyfannee, variant of Mani. 

Mannequin, variant of Manikin. 

. Manner (miemoi), Forms; 2-6 manere, 

3- 7 manor, (4 maneer, manyero), 4-5 manar, 

4- 6 maneir, (5 manur, moner(e, 6 manoure, 
manier, Sc, manir, manieir, 6, 8 Sc, mainer, 
7 manner), 4- manner, [a, AF. manere (OF. 
manier eymod.F.maniere') =:sPr. maneira, manieira, 
maniera, Sp. manera, Pg. maneira. It. maniera, 
repr. a popular L. type *man{i.C)dria, app. an 
elliptical or absolute use of the fern, of L. manu- 
drius belonging to the hand, f. manus hand (cf. 
OF., Pr. manier, Sp. manero carried in the hand, 
It. maniero manageable, tractable); the primary 
sense would thus be ‘ mode of handling *, The Fr. 
word has passed into most of the Teut. langs. : 
cf. OFris. maniere, MDu. maniere, meniere (Du, 
manier), MHG. maniere (G. manier), Sw. ma 7 iery 
Da. maner. 


The ivord early became the recognized translation of the h. 
modus and vtos, and its sense-development has been affected 
by assimilation in meaning to both these words.] 

1 . The way in which something is done or takes 
place ; method of action ; mode of procedure. 
Chiefly in phr. formed with preps, in {fon, 'fhy, 
after) this manner (= thus), in what manner 
(s=how), in divers manners, \in good manner, 
etc. f ftt manner that : so that. 

_ c X27S Lay. 18983 pes pinges weren forhriht in J>ilke manere 
idiht (c 1205 (jus weoren idihte}. 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 502 
In J>Is manere iwIsCorineus bi wan comwaile to him. 1340 
Ayenb. 51 Ine vif maneres me zenegep be mete and be 
drinke, 1390 Gower Cou/ HI. 24 So as sche mai in good 
manere Hir honour and her name save, ci^zo Lydc. As- 
sembly of Gods 5 Musyng on a maner how that I myght 
make Reason & Sensualyte in oon to acorde. c 1450 Merlin 
2 We yede and assaied hym in alle the maners that we 
cowdea 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. lix. Zoheadinpr, Howe 
therle of HeynauU assajded the fortresse of Monayne in 
Picardy by dyuers maners. 1530 Palscr. 750/1, 1 have no 
joy to be taken up of you on this maner. 1557 N. T. 
(.Geneva) Heb. i. z God spake at sondrie tymes ji; m diuers 
maners in the olde tyme to our fathers by the Prophete«, 
x6ox Shaks. yul. C, IV. Ui. 189 For certaine she is dead, and 
bystrange manner, xdtiBiBLEiWAvi.4Theysentvntoine 
foure times,. . and 1 ansivered themaftertbesame maner. 1646 
(title) TheTrue Manner and Forme of the Proceeding to the 
Funerall of, .the Earle of Essex. x647-8CoTTERELLD<2t'iya’z 
Hist, Fr, (1678) 2t They disposed the order of their Council 
in manner as followeth. 1766 Goldsm. Fie. IF, x,We should 
go there in as proper a manner as possible; not altogether 
uke the scrubs about us. 1791 Mrs.Radcuffe Rom. Forest 
iv, [He] sometimes thanked her in a manner more earnest 
than was usual with him. 1850 Mrs. Jmieson Leg. Monast, 
Cr<^.(i863) 52 Chanting the divine services according to the 
Gregorian manner. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 227 The 
mathematician . . is not capable of giving a reason in the 
same manner as the dialectician. 

D. In (t Oil) like manner, also i* like manner ; 
in a similar way, similarly* \ In, by no manner, 
also + no manner \ not in any way, not at all. 

0x32$ dfec. Gy Warw. 628 He. .pat nele be mcke in none 
manere. 1382 WvcLiFd/<(T /4 xxi. 36 Eftsones be sente other 
seruauntis, mo than the firste, and licbe maner [1388 in lljk 
maner, Vulg. similiterl thei diden to hem, 14. . Foe. in 
Wr.-\VuIcker 598/11 Nullatenus, no manere. X47o-8s AIa* 
LORY Arthur i . XV, 56 Whan syr Arthur sawe the batail 
wold not be endyd by no maner. 1556 Lauder Tractate 259 
Than can 5© be no maner want Gold. 1563 WinJet 
Scoir Thrc Quest, Wks, 1888 I. 8x Baptim onlyke maner 
makis ws saif. i6<i Bible Transl. Pre/rZ In like maner, 
Vlpvlas is reported,. to haue translated the Scriptures into 
the Gothicke tongue. xSzo Shelley Hytnti to Merctip^ Ixi, 
He averred that he did neither see Or even h.ad in any 
manner heard Of my lost cows. 1863 Lyell^«//P. Man 25 
Among other characters, the diminished thickness of the 
hones [etc.]. . are relied on ; and in like manner, the dunia- 
ished size of the horns of the bull. 

c. Const, ^with gerund or noun of action (arch.). 
Manner of speaking [perh. after. F. manilre de 
parlef ] : form of expression. In a manner of 
speaking ; so to speak. 

c X39X Chaucer Astrol. ii. § 3 Yif it be after the middel of 
the day, set the degree of thy sonne uj>on the west side ; 
tak this manere of selling for a general rewle. 1532 Tindale 
Exp. Matt, V. 38-42 (7x550) 42 To tume y« other cheke is a 
maner of spekynge and not be vnderstand as the words 
sound. IS93 Shaks. Rich. IT, v. vi. 9 The manner of their 
taking mayappeare At large discoursed in this paper heere. 
1597 Morley Introd. 'Mus. 45 This is our vsual maner of 
pricking and setting downe of the Proportions, 1632 San- 
derson Serm. 47 Obscruc secondly the Apostles maner of 
speech. 1729 Butler Sertn. Pref,, A manner of speaking 
not loose and undetenninate, but dear and distinct. 1763 
(ioLDSM, Misc, IFks. (1837) 1 . 549 A more Just manner of 
thinking and expressing. 2809 Roland Fencing iz8 The 
manner of executing it was [etc.]. 1890 * R. Boldrewooo * 
Col. Reformer (1891) 219 The cattle.. has been, in a manner 
of speaking, neglected. 

d. Gram. Adverb cfmannerx one which answers, 
or which is equivalent to, the question howl 

2727-ax Chambers Cycl. s.v. Adverb, Adverbs ..may be 
reducea under the general classes of Adi’crbs of time, of 
place, of order, of quantity, of quality, of manner [etc.]. 1872 
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R. Morris Engl.Aedd. 193 Adverbs of. . Manner or Quality, 
as luell, wisely [etc.]. 

f 2 . The manner of\ the sLate of the case -with 
respect to (a person, thing or event) ; the char- 
acter, disposition, or nature of. (Also occas. 
without of.) Obs, 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron. IFacC (Rolls) 15S64 ‘LoT sche 
seide, ‘ wher he comep here I ’ & telde of Pellit al pe manere. 
c\^e — Chron. (1810) 275 A tnessengere ^ sent, to telJe 
alle pe manere. To pe Scottis he went, and said as ge may 
here. X426LYDG. DeGuiC, Pitgr. 6710 In that myrour dyde 
I se The maner hool off the cyte. 1470-85 I^Ialory Arthur 
X. IxiiL 522 Syre Palomydes told Hermyndealle the manere 
and how they slewe sir Lamorak. 2523 Ld. BERNKRs/r«?/Vr. 
I, xvii. x 8 heading, Here the hystory spekeih of the maner of 
the Scottis, and hoive they can warre, 1530 Palsgr. 707/2, 
I scryve a ihyng, 1 discrybe the maner of it. a 1557 Mrs. M. 
Basset tr. More's Treat. Passion M.’sWks. 1383/2 As hys 
trespas was a great deale more heynous, so was the manoure 
of hys well deseruyd ende, muche more pyteous. 1853 K. 
Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. vii. 20 There w’as a .. conflict be- 
tween them, but. .1 am not able to deliver the manner of it. 
x66s Bunyan Holy Ciiie 59 These words . . give us also to 
understand the manner of her strength, 

fb. In {ihe) manner ofx after the fashion of, 
in the guise of, in the same way as. Ohs, 
c X386 Chaucer Pars. T, r 256 (Harl. MS.) J>ay sowede 
of fige leues in maner of breches. 1486-1504 in W. Denton 
Eng. in i$th Cent. (1888) Note D 318 My lord byschope 
.. dj'd stand in maner of a wauereyng niynd. *21533 I'®* 
Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) K v. There came a 
Centuryon in maner of a messager with great baste. 1585 
T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Foy. u. xxi. 58 b, A purse 
.. which hee holdeth in his hande in manner of a ^loue. 
2659 Pearson Creed (1839) 358 The grave to him is m the 
manner of a womb to bring him forth. 1720 Strype Siow's 
Loud. VI. i. 8/ X To make a Dragon m Manner of a Standard 
or Ensign of certain red Samitt. 

3 , Customary mode of acting or behaviour, 
whether of an individual or of a community; 
habitual practice; usage, custom, fashion. How 
only literary or arch, 

Phr. t For the manner', in accordance wdth the fashion. 
*2x225 Ancr. R. 6 Vor pi mot Peos riwle chaungen hire 
mLIiche efter euch ones manere. <i 1300 Cursor M. 4067 All 
luted him on hair maner. 23. . Gaw. 4 Gr, Knt. po Anoper 
maner meued him eke, pat he pui3 nobelay had nomen. 
c X380 Wyclif (1880) isSWheregoode presiis traueilen 
fasie to leme goddis lawe, pei gon for pe manere to cj^uyle 
or canon. <rx420 Anturs of Arth. 498 be lordes by-Iyue 
horn to list ltdes With many seriant of mace, as was pe 
manere. c xsto ir/. Geste Rcbyn Bode viU, A good maner 
than had Robyn. .Euery daye..Thre messes wolde he here. 
a Z533 Ld, Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurcl.{s%t,Ci LI vij, Them 
that be of a meke and still maner. 2598 W. Phillip tr. Lih- 
schoten i. xcii. 263/2 And now I will shew vnto you the man- 
ner that is vsed m the ships, when they sayle home againe. 
162X Bible fer. xxH. 21 This hath bin thy maner from thy 
youth, that thou obeyedst not my voice, 2674 tx.Schcffer s 
Lapland 90, 1 shall add the figures of both Sexes habited 
after their manner. 1720 Prideaux Orig. Tithes hpp. 3 The 
people.. lay claim to customary manners of Tithing [etc.]. 
1853 Kingsley Hypatia xiii. 155 She suddenly and silently, 
after the manner ol mastiffs, sprang upon them. 2875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 229 Here Ctesippus, as his manner was, burst 
into a roar of laughter. 

b. To the manner bom : in Shaks., destined by 
one’s birth to be subject to the (specified) custom. 
In later echoes often ; Seeming to be congenitally 
fitted for some position or employment. 

2602 Shaks. Ham. 1. iv. 15 (Qo. 1604) But to my minde, 
though I am natiue heere And to the manner home, It Is a 
customs More honourd in the breach, then the obseruance, 
1B93 Times 26 Apr. 9/5 Yankee experts to the manner born* 

4 . collect, pi. fa. A person’s habitual behaviour 
or conduct, esp. in reference to its moral aspect; 
moral character, morals. Obs. 

a. 1225 Ancr, R. 218 Hwonne a mon haue 5 neowellche wif 
iled hom, be nimed 3eme al softelicbe of hire maneres. c 1369 
Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 1014 She vsed gladly to do wele 
These were hir maners euerj’dele. C34X0 StrClegeszxT\\e 
pore pepull he wold releve And no man wold he greve, Af eke 
of maners was hee. 1509 Barclay cf kotys 218 An 

olde prouerbe . . Saytb that good lyfe and maners makj'th 
man. 1535 Coverdale i Cor. xv. 33 Euell speakinges cor- 
ruppe good maners. 1585 T. W/skincto.n tr. Nicholafs 
Foy, I. xviii. ex [He] changed his good maners and vertues 
into most vitious tyrannies. 1596 Shaks. Merck. F, 11. iii. 

19 Though I am a daughter to his blood, I am not to his 
manners. 1642 J. Jacksoh True Evang. T. i. 6 The turn- 
ing of fierce and brutall men . . unto sweet . . and sociable 
manners. 2757 Johnson /?< 7>«Wrr No. 172^2 Nothing has 
been longer obser\'ed, than that a change of fortune caus« 
a change of manners. 1794 Mbs. RADCLiFrE.^D'^/. Udoipho 
i, In the few ornaments of the apartments that charactenzed 
die manners of its inhabitants. 

‘pb. In a more abstract sense: Conduct in its 
moral aspect ; also, morality as a subject of study ; 
the moral code embodied in general custom or 


:iment, Obs, . j n 

«9 Nasme Anal. Absr/rd. 42 Socrates 
osophy vnto the manners, 
test wisedome, to distinguish 

Bacon Ess. Ep. Bed. (^b)4 mIltom 

:tious to the stale of Religion, or nuxnncrs. 

7 p. (Arb.) 76 That also which is ^ 

y either against faith or jf; -vvks. ^^2 

lit. 2666 1’lLLOTSON FulecfP^jk^^f^f^lgF' 
Had they believed not the scriptures but som^tiing 
to ho^ Ltn the rule of faith and manners. 2767 /L 
/ Jr/ to Peepu 284 It IS manners alone 
h iSSfer thJ numUr of P«oplo. i, 7 « 

r. U. (1869) I. .79 Divorcos ircro prohibued 

lanners rather than by laws, • 
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c. The inodes of life, .customary rules of beha- 
viour, conditions of society, prevailing in a people. 

- 134 ®^?° * 5 ’ Dind. 199 We han, ludus', of 5our lif 

•listned ful ofte, pat michil ben jour mancrus fram o^ur men 
varied. 1590 Shaks. Com. irrr.i.ii.i2llevie\v the manners 
of the towne, Peruse tlie traders, gaze vpon the buildings. 
1605 .Camden Rem. 146 Many approoved customes, lawes, 
mane’rs, fashions, and phrases have the English alwayes 
borrowed of their neighbours the French. 17x8 Ladv M.W. 
Montagu Lett, to Ctess Mar 10 Mar., Those. .tales. .are 
a real representation of the manners here. X84X D’Israeli 
■Amen. Lit. (1867) 582 Of all our dramatists, Jonson. .alone 
professed to study the. .manners of the age. 1870 Rogers 
Hist. Gleanings Ser. ii. 199 Contemporary novels are good 
evidence of manners. 

d. Good ‘ manners \ customs, or way of living. 

• 1579 Lyly Euphnes (Arb.) 148 We should not speahe of 
'manners or vertue to those whose mindcs are infected with 
vice. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iii. i, 184 Defect of Manners, 
want of Gouernment. xBos Wordsw. Eonn. Milton, CPtiX 
raise us up, return to us again ; And give us manners, virtue, 
■freedom, power. 

' fe. Literary criticism. Character, distinctive 
varieties of disposition and temperament, as por- 
trayed in epic or dramatic poetry ; the portraiture 
of character, viewed as one of the constituent ele- 
ments of poetic-art. (After -Aristotle’s use of 
1695 Dryden Parallel Poetry Paint. Ess. (Ker) li. 13a 
The persons and action of a farce are all unnatural, and the 
manners false, that is, inconsisting with the characters of 
mankind. 1700 — Pre^. Eal>les, The Words are the Colour, 
ing of the Work, which . . is last to be consider’d. The 
Design,.. the Manners, and the Thoughts, are all before it, 
'XTX* Addison Sped. No. 273 f i This is Aristotle’s Method 
01 considering, first the Fable, and secondly the Manners j 
or, as we generally call them in English, the Fable and the 
Characters. x7*7-4t Chambers Cycl. X780 Harris Phitot. 
Eng. Wks. (1841) 434 When the principal persons of any 
drama preserve sucn a consistency of conduct,, .that .-.we 
•conjecture what they will do hereafter from what they have 
done already, such persons in poetry may be said to have 
manners, for by this, and this only, are poetic manners con- 
stituted. 

f f. Habits (of animals). Cf. F. ineenrs. Obs. 
1576 Fleming tr, Cains' Dogges A iv, The sundry sortes of 
Englishe dogges he discouerethso euidently,.. their manners 
he opencth so manifestly. i66t Lovell ///x/. Anim. ^ Min. 
Introd., As for their nature and manners, they [serpentsl 
have their poyson in the taile. 1796 Morse Atner, Geog. 1 . 
202 In bis manners he [the racoon] resembles the squirrel. 

6 . Outward bearing, deportment, or style of ad- 
dress. With reference to a speaker : Characteristic 
style of attitude, gesture, and utterance. 
a X300 Cursor M. 24078 Soth in speche, in maner mild, e 1374 
Chaucer Anel. fy Are. 249 Ybure observaunce and so 
lowe manere. 1390 Gower Con/. Ill, 64 Sche tok good 
hiede of his manere, And wondreth why he dede so. X534 
More Com/, agsi, Trib, il Wks. 1200/1 Arrogant maner, 
high solayn solemne port, ouerlooking the poore In woorde 
and countenance. 1557 TottePs Mise. (Arb.) 234, 1 see well 
..by thy lokes and thy manere,.. That thou art stuffed full 
of wo. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) II. vi. 109 Something 
in the boy’s manner attracted the banker’s interesL x888 
T. E. Kebbel Crabbe v. 87 His manner to women seems to 
have been of the kind called philandering, 

b. A distinguished or fashiofiable air. 

1694 Congreve Double Dealer ir. ii, Cynt. A Manner ! 
what|^s that, Madam? L. Froth. Some distinguishing 
Quality, as for example, the Belle-air or Brillant of Mr. 
firLsk;..or something of his own, that should look a little 
Jene-scay^guoysh. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong. ir. Wks, 
(Globe) 656/2 We country persons can have no manner at 
all. ..But who can have a manner, who has never seen, .such 
places where the nobility chiefly resort ? 1883 Grant SVhite 
IV. Adams 83 Her manners were quite as good as Lady Bore- 
ham's ; and her manner was as superior as that of the so-called 
Venus ofMilo might be to that of the Venus of a burlesque. 

^ 6. //. (t formerly also sittg.) External behaviour 
in social intercourse, estimated as good or bad 
according to its degree of politeness or of con- 
formity to the accepted standard of propriety. 

CX38S Chaucer L. G. IV, 1504 Hypsip,, Sche .. knew by 
byre manyere. .That it were gentil men of gret degre, XS30 
Palsgr. 415/1 Thoughe thou do me good, it is not good 
maner to abrayde me therof. 1593 Harvey Precursor 
Pierces Su/cr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 9 Some of vs are not so 
deuoide of good manner, but we .. will euer be prest to jn- 
terteine Curtesie with curtesie. 1604 Shaks. Otlu v. i. 94 
These bloody accidents must excuse my Manners, That so 
neglected you. 16x7 Morvson Hin. 1, 20B They hold it ill 
manners that one should touch the meat with his hand. 
X7it Steele ’.y/ec/. No. S 3 T 5 The Women lost their Wit, 
and the Men their good Manners. 1791 Genii. Mag. so/2 
The young minister would become a pattern to the man- 
ners as well as to the morals of his neighbourhood. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xii. III. 168 His manners and conver- 
sation were those of a gentleman who bad been bred in the 
most polite. .of all Gourts. 1874 Short Hist.yW. § 8. 

443 Hugh, .was in manneis and bearing an Englishman, 

b. iransf. Of a horse: Action.. 

x 85 x Whyte Melville Mht. Harh. 20 There’s some legs 

there’s some hocks and thighs ! . . Canies his own head, too ; 
and if you could see his manners ! 

7. Polite behaviour or deportment ; habits indica- 
tive of good breeding. In pi . ; + rarely sing. 

CX374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 294 Compleynelh her that 
tuere - hath had yow dere, Compleyneth beautc, fredom 
and manere. X563-^7 Foxe A, «5- M. (K. O.), It is no man- 
•ners to [etc.).- »S88 Kyd Househ. Phil. Wks. (1901) 254 
That which for manner sake wee arc wont to doe to others. 
•x6oS Shaks. Leary, iii. 234 The time will not allow the 
complement Which very manners viges. x6xo Bible (Douay) 
Ecclus. xxxl X7 Lfeaue of first, for maners sake, and exceede 
•not. rti6sa Bromr Queen ^ C<?Hr«A tH. vii. (1659) 61 Cur. 
Wilt thou be a Scholar?- Andr. Ahtt you- is manners. 


Cur, Now by mine intellect, discreetly spoken. X663 Dry- 
den JVild Gallant iii. i, Have you no more manners than 
to overlook a man when he’s a writing ? 1760-72 H. Brooke 
Fool 0/ Qual. (1809) II. 1x7 He pressed us so earnestly to 
dinner, .that we could not, in .manners, refuse him. 1828 
Scott F, M. Perth vni, Our mannere would have taught us 
to tarry till your lordship had invited us. 187s Jowett 
Plaio,yGorgias (ed. 2) II. 331 There is a great want of 
manners in bringing the argument to such a pass. 

b. Forms of.polrteness or respect. Obs. e.vc. arcJi. 
or dial, in To do or make one's manners. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Skr. i. L 247, I aduise you vse your 
manners discreetly in all kind of companies. . x6ox — All's 
Well IV. V. 93 Madamj I was thinking with what manners 
I might s.'ifely be admitted. • 1701 De Foe True-born Eng. 
ji, 143 But Hkc our Modern Quakers of the Town, Expect 
your Manners, and return you none. 1824 in Spirit Pub. 
yrnls. (1825) 226 Having done their manners to his Worship, 
Mr. Dennis Macarthy proceeded to question his beloved. 
1825 J. Neal Bro. yottathan 1 . 138 Declaring, with a bow, 
or a hob, that * nobody needn’t plague themselves. ' and — 
making their manners, once more — *and, whether or no* 
[etc.]. 1863 Mrs, Gaskell Syhnds L. iL (ed. 2) I. 30, I 
humbly make my manners, missus. 

8. a. Method or style of execution in art or 
literature. (In literary application often contrasted 
with matter.') 

1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. iiL 30 They.. ruin'd all those 
..excellent Works, whereever they became Masters, intro- 
ducing their lame, and wretched manner, in all those Arts 
which they pretended to restore. 1664 — tr. Freart's 
Parallel Archit. ii. xoThcheroick andgigantine manner of 
this Order (the Doric].. discovering a certain masculine and 
natural beauty, which is properly that the French call la 
^and Maniere. 2695 Drydem Parallel Poetry fy Paint. 
Ess. (Ker) II. 123 Flato himself is accustomed to write 
loftily, imitating, as the critics tell us, the manner of Homer. 
1708 Addison Let. in Ann. Reg. (X778) XXI. 176/2 The 
whole is^ concluded by a nightingale, that has a much 
better voice than Mrs- Tofts, and something of the Italian 
manner in her divisions. 1754 Gray Let. to Wharton 

13 Aug., He (Kent) introduced a mLx’d Style, which now 
goes by the name of the Battcy-Langley-wanner. 1780 
Cowper T^ie T. 542 Manner is all in all, whatever is writ, 
The substitute for genius, sense, and wiL X824 Dibdin 
Libr. Comp. p. iv, Miniatute engravings in the line man- 
ner. 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 440/1 Goltzius . . imparted a 
boldness to engraving which forms a striking contrast to the 
neat stiff manner of his predecessors. 1850 ) 5 lackie ✓Sj- 
ckytus I. Pref, 7 Poetry is distinguished from prose more by 
the manner than by the matter. 2878 R, W. Dale Led, 
Preach, vi. 178 Lord Macaulay’s manner is very contagious. 

b. spec. The method or' style characteristic of 
a particular artist, etc. ; often in unfavourable sense 

mannerism. 

1706 Arto/ Fainting(ig4J{) 316 He at last degenerated into 
what we call manner, and very seldom consulted nature, 1797 
Encych BriL (ed. 3) X. 538/2 Manner, in painting , . But the 
best painter is he who has no manner at all. 18x3 Examiner 
10 May 299/2 Most Artists have what is denominated a man- 
ner, unlike the unobtrusiveness of Nature. 1837 Penny Cycl. 
IX. 440/2 The great excellence of hisworks in other respects 
was enhanced by the absence of all manner, except such 
as belonged to the painter after whom he engraved. 1855 
Bain Senses ^ Int. 111. ti. § 19 (1864) 485 Let a composer 
vary his works as he may, there is a manner that usually 
sits upon every one of them. 

c. One of the several distinct methods of an 
artist, which mark phases or periods in his career. 

1727-52 Chambers s.v., The curious in pictures, .dis- 
tinguish readily. . between the antient and the new manner 
of the same painter. X762-71 H. Walpole Vertue ' s A need. 
Paint. (1786) I, 8$ A picture of Raphael in his first manner. 
x86;r Barry Sir C, Party iv, 97 The building which most 
distinctly marks hjs ‘second manner’, 2902 Daily Chron. 
22 Apr. 3/x Mr. Henderson’s attempt to divide ^yagner’s 
works into four .styles or manners is rather misleading. 

9 . Species, kind, sort, -f" Formerly often with 
ellipsis of of. Now only arch, in What vtanner 
of .. .? (f corruptly, cvhat manuer a .. .?) 

The origin of the ellipsis of ^(which appears very early) 
is that manner was used in the place of the older Kin jA*, 
and succeeded to its syntax : see Kin jA* 6 b, 

c 1x75 Lamb, Horn. 51 Crabbe is an manere of fissce in here 
sea. c 1290 St. Brendan 719 in S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 239 Jwane 
ore louerd eche-manere men to him haueth i-drawe. a 2300 
Cursor M. 6765 Cow or shepc hors or ©her maner ofa^t. 
<^*374 Chaucer Comfl, Mars 116 She ne founde ne saugh 
no maner wyghL c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) Pref. 3 Whare 
dwelles many diuerse maners of folke. c\i^oo Destr. Troy 
JOS A maner of men, mermydons callid. 1456 Sir G. Have 
.Law Artns (S. T. &) 13 He sett him in ane othir maner 
fassoun to precede. 1470-85 Malokv Arthur xyu, iii. 692 
His bones be of suche a maner of kynde that letc.]. 1528 
Tindale Par, Wiched Mammon CtThoyklo no work- 

ynge of the spyryte. 1549 Latimer 1st Serm. hef, Edw. VI 
(Arb.) 27 God prescrybid vnto them an order, howe the[y] 
shulde chose their kyng, and what manner a man lie shoulde 
be. x6oo Fairfax Tasso xviu iii. 296 Come say (my muse) 
,wbat manner times these weare; j 6 iz Shaks, IVint. T, 
IV. iii. 89 What manner of Fellow was hee that robb’d you? 
X651 Hobbes Leviath. 1, x. 46 Kings.. gave divers manners 
.of Scutchions, to such as went forth to the War. 1674 Plav- 
•fokd Skill Mus, il xoi There are three sorts of Bass-Viols, 
as there are three manners of ways in playing. X690 W. 
Walker Idiomai. Anglo-Lai. 289, X believe you can tell 
•what a manner of father I bavcl 187s Jowett Plato (ed. 3) 
I. 234 What manner of man was he who came up to you and 
censured philosophy? 

b. sing, with plural construction (cf. Kind sb. 

14 b), qualified by rr//, mafty^ these^ or a niiroeral. 
t In early use often with ellipsis of of. Now only 
in all manner of^^ all sorts of. 

All manner was down to the x6th c. often written al- 
moner ; thesemanner also occurs as one word. 

a X225 Ancr. R. jo per beo 3 two dolen to two manere of 


men. c 1320 Cast. Love 1596 The threttenyth day all fnnner 
men Shull dyen. 1471 Hist. A rriv. Edxv, IV (Camden) 34 
Thes manar .of writings. 1485 Act 1 Hen. VlI,o..\o §g 
'Fo have and enjoie almaner seisours forfaitures and penal- 
tees. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. cevL [ccii.] 633 In many 
maner of wayes. 1526 Tindale Matt. x. i To heale all 
maner of sicknesses and all maner off deseases. 1542 Udall 
Erasm. Apoph. X42 These-maner monstres. 1556 Chron. Gr'. 
Friars (Camden) 79 Dyschargyd from the crowne and from 
almaner of possessions of the kynge their fader. 1593 Shaks 
A*;V/ji.//; IV. 1.296 These externall manner of Laments. 2609 
Hieron Wks. (1614)1. II 'Ibese maner speakings doe neces- 
.sarily imply proceeding, a 16x3 Ibid. 181 Ibese manner of 
speeches the Scripture vseth. 16x2 Bp. Andrewes Serm, 
Nativity vii. (1629) 54 Many manner waies. 1644 Heylin 
Stumbling-block 'IVacts (1681) 696 , 1 shall endeavour to make 
[that] good by two manner of proofs. 1732 Law Serious C. 
iii. (ed. 2) 33 To practise all manner of righteousness. 1853-8 
Hanvthorne Eng, Note'-Bks. (1879) II. 27 The English nose 
. .disports itself m all manner of irregularity. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 6g Hippothales changed into all manner of 
colours with delight. 

f c. In adj. phrases used predicatively, Ohs. 
CZ475 Pid. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 767/9 Hcc muscay a 
filye,aT!e maner. 2534 Whitinton Tullyes 0 /ices i. (1540) 4 
Every questyon of Offyee is two maner [L. duplex]. 

d. No (or any) manner of ... : often used peri- 
phrastically for ' no, any (person or thing) what- 
ever*. (f Formerly also with ellipsis of of/) Ey 
'no (or any) manner of means : see Means. 

. CX420 Lydc. Assembly o/Geds (>00 No maner of thyngcaii 
hym hurt. 2426 Poston Lett. 1 . 25, 1 herde.,no maner 
iykly ne credible evidence. 2523 Ld. Bzvaims Froiss. 1 . 
ixxv. 96 Ther abode alyue no maner a person, 2533 Ckan- 
MER Let. to Duchess Nor/olk in Misc. Writ. (Parker Soc.) 
1 1 . 25s When it shall be by any manner way void. 2583 
Reg. Privy Cottncil Scot. Ser. 1, III. 604 As pertening in na 
maner of way to the said George. x6o6 G. W[oodcocke] 
Hist. Ivstine vii. 35 It had full scope and passage, without 
any manner interruption, a 1687 Petty Pol. Aritk. viiL 
(1691) 107 Which I wish were true, but find no manner of 
reason to believe. 2704 Swift blech. Operat. Spirity\\i.<u 
(17x1)275, I have had no manner of Time to digest it into 
Order. 2B84 Manch. Exam. 13 May sjs There can be no 
manner of doubt as to the terms of his instructions. 

t©- Phr. In, on, by this (or what, any, such, 
etc.) manner of wise *= in this (etc.) way ; also freq. 
with ellipsis tdef, and occas, oftheinilialprep. Obs. 

c 1340 H AMPOLE Prose Tr, 24 One JjIs manerewyseke more 
joy and blysse sail Jt bafe in beuene, 2390 Gower Con/. J. 
78 Thurgh sleyhte of Calcas. .It wan be such a maner wise. 
2422 Ro/ls o/Parlt. IV. 176/x The paiements in eny maner 
‘wysc maad. 14^ in Lett. Rich, HI g Hen. VII (Rolls) I, 
132 Nor suffre hyni in any maner of wise to abide. exMo 
More Picus Wks. 26 b, We wote not howesoone, nor in what 
manerwise, t'isso I'indale Pathw. Script. Wks. (1573) 
382/2 Christ slandeth vs in double stede, and vs serueth two 
maner wise. 2588 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist, China 81 By 
way of phisicke they do permit . .to comfort themselues with 
some conserues. . . But wine in no maner of wise. 

10. In a manner (formerly + in manner) : 5n 
some way, in some degree, so to speak, as it were. 
Also, + to a considerable degree, almost entirely, 
Very nearly(i>^j.). Similarly, f/w some good manner. 

C2420 Lydc. Assembly 0/ Gods 2075 The slepyr erasse 
made many of hem fall, And from thense in maner depart 
sodeynly. 2502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 2506) i. iii. 25 
[They] ben uncry.stened & made as in maner forsakynge 
theyr fayth. 2545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 34 The Persians 
which vnder Cyrus conquered in a maner all the worlde. 
2560 Daus tr. Sleidanes Comm. 323 b. They, .found in man- 
gier nothing. 2584 CoCan Haven Health ccxliii. ^ (1636) 
316 'There dyed in the same disease in manner within sixc 
dales space .. eight hundred persons, 1588 A. King tr. 
.Canisiu^ Catecli.' 96 'The worthy fruicts of poenance, 
-quhair be werecompensefat the least in a mainer)the', .sinnes 
of our former lyf. x6o6 Holland Sucioiu 32 Of these mur- 
derers, there was not one in manner that either survived 
Inm aboue three yeares. 2625 W. Lawson Country Housew, 
Card. (1623) 22 Fruits are.. desired of so many (nay, in a 
manner of all) and yet few will. .take paines to prouide 
them. xexgSiRD.CARLETONLr/. inE'w^. <5-Ge;7H. (Camden) 
44 His busines is in some good manner prepared for him. 
2737 Whiston yosephus. Hist. Pref. § i The war. .hath been 
the greatest, .in a manner of those that ever w«e heard of. 
2790 Burke Fr. Rez>, 148 Our education is in a mariner wholly 
in the hands of ecclesiastics. 2838 Arnold Hist. Rome I. 
V. 74 The poorest citizens, .were considered in a manner as 
supernumeraries. 1875 T. W. Hiccinson Hist, U. S. ix. 65 
^lassachuseits, being first settled, was in a manner the 
parent of these later colonies, 
f 11. a. Reason, cause, b. The condition upon 
which something is done. Obs. 

2390 Gower Con/ III. 22 ^Vhy men pleigneth After the 
court,.. 1 wol the tellcn the manere. £2425 Eng. Cong. 
Irel. 8 He was^ delyuered owt of preson on this manere, 
that he & Morice. .shold.. wend in-to Irland. <rz43o Syr 
Gcner, (Roxb.) ^882 Sore he haled the prisonere, I can not 
tell for what maner, 

tl 2 . [=L. modus.] Measure, moderation. In 
manner', in due measure. Cf. OF. maniere 
‘moderation, mesure ’ (Godefroy). Obs. 

■ In qiiot. 1382 a mere literalism. 

X382 Wyclif Projf. xxiii. 4 But to thi prudence put maner 
[Vulg. Pone modum). 1390 Gower Co7t/. III. 157 By this 
ensample a king mai lere, That forlq yive is in manere. 
2399 — In Praise 0/ Peace 53 Bot yit it mot be tempred in 
manere. 2502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 2506) 11. viii. 206 
Without maner & attemperaunce no vertue is perfyte. 

‘ flS. To find the manner{s to : to find means to. 
To make no manner to [cf. OY.faire vianilre de\ : 
to give no sign of (doing something). Obs. 

c 2477 Caxton yason 51 b, He sholde fynde the maners if 
he might to sende him in to the yle. 15*3 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I, cxi.\.'24z The erle of Derby made no maner to 
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'rescue theym, a 1533 — Huon lii. 175 He wolde go 
fynde the maner to speake with her. 

•j* 14 :. A musical mode. [L. inodtis.\ Obs. rare^^. 
1382 Wyclif Ecclus» xUv. 5 In ther wisdam sechende the 
mu^’k manerj'S [Vulg. tnodos ittusicas]. 

15 . Comb, (objective), as mamter-piercing adj. ; 
inaimers-bitr//fl/. (see quot.) ; manners-like adv.j 
in a mannerly way ; f^^anners-painting ppl. a.i 
that depicts contemporary ‘ manners’; so f manner- 
painter {iionce-wd.). • . ; 

1829 J. Hunter Hallamsh. Glois..^ * Manners-bit^ a portion 
of a dish left by the guests that the host may not feel him- 
self reproached for insufficient preparation. <12845 Hood 
Last Man viii, Full *manner’s-hke he tendered the dram. 
2807 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 516 The character of the latter 
(Chaucer] as a *madner-painler. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 
1577 Chaucer, whose native *manners-painting verse [etc.]. 
2752 A. Murphy Gray's Inn yrnl. No. ao The Manners- 
painting Hand of Hogarth. 1786 Kurns Vision n. xix, 

I taught thy manners-painting strains, The loves, the ways 
of simple swains. 1776 Mickle tr. Camoens LusiaH viii. 
(1778) 369 His fraudful art, though veil’d in deep disguise, 
Shone bright to Gama’s "’manner-piercing eyes. 

* KCanzzer, sb .^ : see Mainour. 

, Manner, obs. form of Manor, Manure. 

Ma'nneraMe, a. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Manner 
j'AI + -able-] Well-mannered. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nirrturc 1113 I*' ^ manerable mer- 
shalle i>e connynge is moost commendable. Ibid. 1115 
If )?ey haue gentille chere & gydynge manerable. 2886 
Elworthy JV. Som. Word-Bk. 

Mannerance, obs. form of Manurance. 
Kannered (mje’nwd), a, [f. Manner sb?- + 
-ED 2.] 

1 . Having manners of a specified kind (indicated 
by an advb. phr., or by a prefixed adj. or adv., ns 
evil'i gentle-., rough-, i^tde-, simple-mannered', 
iLL-arANNERED, WErih-MANNEBED). 

1377 Lancl, P. PI. B. ir. 23 And Mede is manered after 
hym ri^teaskynde axeth, c ■s4,^Qs'xreo'nSonnes o/Aymon 
XX. 448 He is not manered like a gentyll man, 2603 Owen 
Pembrokeshire v. (2891) 411 I finde,,Pembrokshere to be 
worst manred and hardest to find personable. x6o8 Sjiaks. 
Per, in. lii. 17 Beseeching you togiueher Princely training, 
that she may be manere’d as she is borne. 1673 Tejhple 
Observ. Heihert. iv. 237 A people differently bred and man. 
ner’d from the Traders, 2822 Byron yuan in. xli, He was 
the mildest manncr'd man That ever scuttled ship or cut a 
throat. 1837 Ht. M.\rtineau Soe, Amcr. III. 103 The 
Americans are better mannered than others, in as far as they 
reverence intellect more than wealth and fashion. 28790. 
AIacoq.valo Sir Gi&bie III. ix, 145 He was well-dressed, 
and mannered like a gentleman. 2880 Disraeli Endym. 
HI, iii 25 The most sweetly mannered gentleman alive, 
fb. Of a literary production : Exhibiting * man- 
ners* or character. (Cf. Horace, A, P, 319 inora- 
iaque rede fabulal^ Obs, 

*755 Grainger 215 Then know thyself, the human 

mind survey.. Hence Inspiration plans his manner'd lays. 
1789 T. Twining Aristotle’s Treat, Poetry (1812) II. 232 
The moral, or rather mannered Tragedy (for we seem to 
want a word here). 

' 1 * 2 . Well-behaved, Well-mannered. Aholransf, 
(of a dwelling). Obs. ... 

c 2450 Holland H<nvlai 240 I^fansweit, but malice, man- 
erit and meike. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg". 230 b/i Lerne of 
marye to be manerd and fere ful to all men. 2560 Roll-and 
Crt, Venus ii. 121 Thair manerit Mans sa perfyit and pre- 
clair, Enuirond all aboit with haiLsum air. 2s68T. Howell 
Netve Sonets (1879) 157 Who are more feate or trim traind 
vp. then manerd seruents are? 

0. Characterized by manner or mannerism, esp. 
in art or literature. 

1802 Fuseli in Lect. Paint ii. (184B) The mannered 
and feeble etchings of Theodore van Tulden. x86x Thorn- 
BURY Turner I. 157 The colour has a slightly greenish-blue 
tinge, which is mannered, but not unpleasing. 28^ HAWEia 
Musical Life II. 633 That Spohr was too doctrinaire and 
mannered, . . most musicians will allow. 2896 Mackail 
Lat. Lit. (ed. 2) lor That passages in it [Che iEneid] here 
and there are manne* ed, and even flat, is true. 

. + 4 . Moderate, within bounds. Obs, rare"^. 

*435 Misyn Fire of Love 94 Lufe,.of kynsmen, if it be 
vn-manerd, fleschly afieccione it is cald . . ; And if it be manerd, 
kyndely it is calde. 

t Ka'UiierllOOd. Obs. rare’-'^, [f.' Manner 
sb} + -HOOD.] ? Orderly condition, good order, 

. x6z2 Bacon Hen. VII This did wonderfully concerne 
the Might and Manner-hood of the Kingdome.. 

f liCCa'lilieriiig'. Ohs, [f. Manner jA^ + -ing1.] 
Training in manners. 

‘ 2582 Mulcaster Positions v, (1887] 28 But this mannering 
of thent is not for teachers alone. Ibid. xl. S9 The manering 
and training vp of youth. 

IVfanuering, obs. form of Manuring. 
Mannerism .(iB‘'£'u®riz*m). [f. Manner 
+ -ISM. Cf, F, manilrisme (Littre Snppll)l\ Ex- 
■^essive or affected addiction to a distinctive manner 
or method of treatment, esp. in art and literature. 

2803 Edin. Rev, II. 246 Mr. Stewart’s style. .has character 
without mannerism, or eccentricity. 28*3 D'Israeli Cur. 
Lit. Ser. 11. I. 39 Art. .sinks into mannerism, and wantons 
into affectation. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets v. 152 At the 
lime of Pindar poetry was sinking into mannerism. 

b. An instance of this; a habitual peculiarity 
of action, expression, artistic manipulation, etc., 
characteristic of a person ; a * trick of manner *. 

• xSip'CoLERioGE in Lit, Rem, {1836) II. 378 Hints oMler 
>”Dot.,to permit beauties by repetition to become man- 
uensms, 2873 Black Pr. Thule xi, 178 Her harsh way of 


saying things.’.is only a 'mannerism. ' Timed jpApr. 
23/3 He has abandoned his mannerisms and been content to 
make a beautiful picture. 

lUCaillierist (mse'narisO. Also 8 manierest. 
[f. Manner si.i + -ist. "Cf. F. manUriste.'\ One 
who is addicted to mannerism. 

169s DufresKoy's Art Paint. 152 Those [Painters] 

whom we may call Mannerists, and wlio repeat five or six 
times over in the same Picture the same Hairs of a Head. 
1716 R. ^Graham Short Ace. Painters (ed. 2)'36t Pietro 
Berettini of Cortona... He is allow’d to have been the most 
agreeable Mannerist, that any Age has produc'd. 1751 
Warourton Motes on Pole’s Imif. Hor. Ep. ii. i. 249 This 
excellent Colourist [Lely] . . rvas an excessive Manierest. 
i8*x Byron 6 Jan. in Moore Lett.^ ymls. (2830) 11,399 
The Italian comedian Vestris. .. Somewhat of a-mannerist ; 
hut excellent in broad comedy.' 1871 Lowell /’<?/<: Pr. Wks. 
1890 IV. 27 Wordsworth, .came at a lime when the school 
which Pope founded had degenerated into a mob of man- 
nerists. ^ 2880 Disraeli Endym: xlix, Every one to a certain 
degree is a mannerist ; everj' one has his waj's. 

Manneristic (mcen^ri'stik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] 
Characterized by mannerism. 

*837 J. H, Newman Lett. (1891) II. 237 The danger which 
.‘.at •present besets the Apostolical movement of getting pe- 
culiar in e-Yternals, i.e. formal, manneristic, &c. 2E69 Lever 
Boy 0/ Norcotts xiv. 107 Even with a first rale artist you 
need change, otherwise j'our dinners become manneristic. 
So Masinerl'stlcal a, 

Fraser's Mag. II. 464 [Of an actress} Her general 
style is manneristtcal. 2864 Daily Tel. 27 Sept, Those 
curious and manneristicai, but masculine, productions by 
which he [Landor] will be remembered. 
iyra*zi 2 ierize^ rare. [f. Manner + -ize, 
after mannerism.'^ irans. To make manneristic. 

2M7 Saintsbury Hisi.Elizab. Lit. ix. (1890) 328 A..man- 
nerising of the verse. 2899 Westm. Gaz. 2 Feb. 4/1 Long 
runs tend to matinerize the actor— if I mayuse such aword. 

Mannerless ^ma*nwles), a. [f. Manner sb^ 

■f -LESS.] Without manners ; unmannerly. 

■ CX46Q Ros Belle Dame sans Merci 724 Iffe I medlyd with 
siche, or other mo HU might be called pi’te maner.les. 1582. 
pETTtE Guazza's Civ. Cottv, if. (1586) 113 They will become 
carelesse, mannerlesse, and lesse readie to commendable 
enterprises. 268* Shadwell Lane. Witches i. Wks. 2720 
Ilf. 230 Thou fresh, insipid, witless, mannerless knight. 
2864 Daily Tel. 4 Oct., [He] may not. -necessarily be a 
morose and mannerless hog. 

Mannerliness (msemdilines). [f. next + 
-ness.] The quality of being mannerly. 

262J Pcjrchas Pilgrims if. 2657 They cate all greedily 
and in haste, holding it mannerlinesse not to be long in 
eating, a 2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1, i. 34 Out of a 
piece of m.annerliness and respect to God. 2874 T. Hardy 
Far fr. Mad. Crosvd ix, E.arnestness which consisted half 
of genuine feeling and half of mannerliness. 

Mannerly (mjemwli), a, [f. Manner siy -h 

-LT 1.] 

1 1 . Seemly, decent, respectable, modest. Obs, 

- 23.. Gaw. 6- Gr. Knl, 2656 Mony a^el songez,.&: caroler 
newe, With alle he manerly merjie mon may of telle. 
2398 Trevisa Barth, De A R. vi. xiii. (1495) 198 A good 
spouse and wyfe is.. manerly (L. modes/a] in cloihynge. 
*5*3 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 271 As moche clotlie as shall 
ntake them a manerly garmenie. ^ 2526T1NDALE 1 Tim, ii. 

9 That they arraj'c them selves in manerly [1534 ■comlye] 
aprfrell with sbamfastnes. . 2596 YlAtaxctou Metami Ajax 
(1814) 4 A tale^. .more merry than mannerly'. 2600 Holland 
Livy lit. -xxvi. 106 But first he brushed off the dust, and 
wiped away his sweat, and made himsclfe somewhat man- 
nerly.^ 2647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. xHv. (2739) 72 [He] 
possessed -himself of the !ong.desired prey; and yet he did 
It in a mannerly way. 1655 Fuller Ch, Hist, ix, vi. § 19 
A modest, and manerly,{<r//Vw) a crafty, and cunning begging 
of a contribution of the CaihoHck party. 2697 Collier 
Imvior. Stage ii. (1698} 72 A very mannerly story ! 
f 2 , Moral, well-conducted. Obs. 

CX400 tr. Sccreia Secret., Govt, Lordsh, 63 Techinges ful 
Specyals and manerlys (L. moralid}. 2535 Coverdalf. 

X Ttm. iii. 2 A Biszhoppe must be. .sober discrete, manerly, 
barberous; 2549 Coverdale, etc.^zvMW./Vr, 2 7»/,2Thjs 
Timothee beyng an honest manierly towarde j'onge man and 
well learned in holy scriptures. 

3 . Of persons, their actions, etc. : Characterized 
by good manners; well-mannered; polite. 

<22529 Skelton Wks. (Dyce) 1. 28 Manerly Margery Mylk 
and Ale. 2573TossER^»fjA(2878)i75Thatpewtcrisneuerfor 
manerly feastes, that daily doth serue so vnmanerly beastes. 
2584 zsi Viy. Virginia in Hakluyfs Voy, (1589) 729 In their 
behauiour as mannerly, and ciuiU, as any of Europe. <2x639 
W. Whateley Prototypes iiLxxxix. (1640) 5 Leame how to 
carry yourselves to'your Parents; if they call j’ou.come, and 
give them dutifull and mannerly answers, 1676 Wycherley 
PI. Dealer n. (2735) 51 Be 3*ou mannerly to her, because ' 
j’ou are to pretend only to oe her squire.' 274a FfELDiNG 1 
y. Andrews iv. ix, The little boy. .was chid by his mother 
for not being more mannerly. 2822 Scott Nigel i, Jin-Vin, 
was so Jull of his gibes, and his jeers,, .and so mannerly all 
the while. 2M7 Spectator 2 Apr. 458/2 Criticism must be 
truthful, but it may also be mannerlj*. 

Ma^nnerly, adv. [f. Manner -p -ly 2.] 

*(• 1 . In a seemly manner, decently, becomingly, 
properly. Obs. . 

23. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 92 Ful manerly with marchal mad 
for to sitte. 2375 Barbour Bruce iii. 72 He mycht, mar 
manerlik, Lyknyt hym to Gaudiler de Laryss. ^2460 
J. Russell Bk. Nurture^z^ Kover with a keucrlyte clenly 
pat bed so manerly made. 1493 in Somerset Medieval Wills 
(1902) 306 Myn executours according to reason manerly for 
there labour rcivarded- 2577 B. Goocc HeresbaeJi's Husb. 
(2586) 225 They [asses] be very apt to be taught, so as at 
this day in Alcayre you shml have them daunce very 
manerly. 2596 inHaringtonsMciam.AJax'Let. to Author 
Aiij b, As you haue told in verse a baudy tale or two in Orland 
mannerly. 1625 Crooke Body of Man 65 Aristotle calleth 


them *a;^ta,,.we call it mannerly the seaie. 26rr-3r Lauo 
Sev. Sp'in. (1847) 9 Such a superior [as_God] cannot be. 
called into the Assembly mannerly, but by * prayer 2647 
'i’RAPp Comm. .Rom. xiii. 23 Let us ivalk honestly. Hand- 
somely, fashionably, mannerly, with an holy shamefacednes. 
2 . With good manners ; politely, courteously. 

2529 Horman Vulg. 62 Whether thou do a thynge in iape 
or in ernest do it maneilye. xS3sCovERDALE£(rc/Nr.xxxi. 16 
Eate the tbinge that is set before the, manerly. 1622 Shaks, 
Cymb, III. vi. 92 When we haue supp’d Wee’! mannerly de- 
mand thee of thy Story. 2677 Hale Contempt, 11, 88 Lust 
must not be mannerly treated withall, but flatly denyed. 1704 
Norris Ideal Worldw. .xiL 472 We are afraid lest she should 
have too many [guests], and accordingly ‘very mannerly 
withdraw. 2832 Ht. hlARTiNEAu’/ff//.^- P'alley \\\. wo It 
would be well if he behaved himself a little more mannerly. 
f 3 . Morally. Obs. 

2566 Arts Constit. Scotl. To Rdr. iij, Gif thay will not 
onlie leif, hot als manerlie, weill, and godlie leif. 

t Ma’nnerness. Obs. rare— K [f. Manner 
- h-NESS.] Moderation. . 

2382 Wyclif Prov. xxii. 4 The ende of mannernesse [2388- 
temperaunce, Vulg. modestis] the dred of the Lord. 

Mannersome (mas'nsisam), a, dial, [f. 
Manner j^.i + -some.]. Mannerly.. 

1876 Blackmore CrifPs xxviii, Marj’ was obliged to bite 
her tongue to keep it in any way 'mannersome. 2887-^ 
Springhaven (ed. 4) 11. vii. 81 He had always known her to 
be kind and gentle, and what the old people called * manner- 
some', to every living body. 1895 Outing (M. S.) XXVI. 
65/x Canady's a slick-spoken feller 'bout huntin’, ’an a man- 
nersome feller, too. • 

' Mannery : see Makert Ois. 

' Matmes, obs. form of Maness. 

+ ma'niiess. Oir. In 3 mannesse, meunesse, 
[app. f. Man + NESS ; the umlant form se; ms 
to be due to the analogy of meunislt. Mannish a.] 
Human nature. 

a 1215 Kath. iiiB pah he were dedlich. purh i> he 
mon wes, onont his mennesse \hIS. C mannesse], & deide, 
t Ma'liuet. Obs, nonce-wd. [f. MaVN sb."^ + -et, 
dim. suffix,] A little man. 

2630 B. JoNSov A’civ Inn iv. i, A slight Man-net, to port 
her, vp, and downe. 

Mannicle, obs. form of Manacle. 

Mannide (mse'nsid). Chem. [f. Manna i -i* 
-IDE.] A syrupy substance obtained by heating 
mannite <ffith butyric acid. 

x86s Watts ix .GmeHiPs Hatidhk. Chem, XV. 36S Mannide. 
..Berihelot (1856). 2892 Morley & Mum Waits' Diet, 
Chem., Mannide C6Hh> 04. Second anhydride of mannite. 

Mannie (mwni). Sc. Also manny. [f. Man 
sb, + -IE, dim. suffix.] A little man ; also applied 
(as a term of endearment) to a little boy. 

2823 Lockhart Dalton J. n. i. 295 A decent, little auld 
manny, in . .velveteen breeches, a 2828 in P. Buchan Ball. 
N, Seotl. (1828) II. 203 Then spake the auld laird o’ King- 
caussie, A canty auld mannie was he. 2886 Stex'ENSo.v 
Kidnapped^ Wnat’ll like be your-business, mannie ? 

-Manniferous (mceni'ferss), a, [f. mod.L, 
inannifer manna Manna + bearing) -h -ous; 
see -FBKOus.] a. Yielding manna (Mayne Expos, 
Lex, b. Causing the production-of manna. 

(Said of insects.) In recent Diets. 

Mannikin : see Manikin. 


IVTanning (mre-nig), vbl.sb,'\i. Man s/.-f- -ING^.] 
T. The action of furnishing (a. ship, etc.), with 
men. Also concr., the complement of men, crew. 

2633 T. Stafford Pac. Hxh. it. viii. (1810) 320 For the 
manning and making good of that Citie. 2748 Anson's Voy. 
If. iv. 160 A number, greatly insufficient for the manning of 
the Centurion. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii, I. 203 Money 
destined for the equipping and manning of the fleet. . 2896 
Pate Malt Mag. May 108, 1 reckon I’ve lovl two days’ coal 
for her [sc. coal;boat] and two days' wages and grub for 
b^er manning, 
b. (See quot) 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Planning of the Ship, (in Sea- 
Language) is when a Ship is to shew abroad all her Men. 

2 . The action of taming a hawk (see Mane/. 10). 
2580 Ly’Ly Eupkties (Arb.) 372 Hawkes that waxe haggard 

by manning, are to be cast off. 2644 Dicbv Nat. Bodies 
xxxvii, (1658)395 No whit more extraordinary, then a fawk- 
riers manning of a hawk. 

3 . allrib. and Comb . : manning-piece jocular 
(see quot. 1834) ; manning-scale (see quot. 1891). 

, 2834 L., HuxT.in Loud. yntl. I. 272/1,.! am standing with 
my manning-piece by a hedge... You cannot .<ay fowling- 
piece, when it is men that are to be brought down. 2^2 
Labour Commission 'Gloss., Planning Scale, a scale ivhicb 
fixes the minimum number of seamen to be employed on a 
Vessel. 2896 Sir C, Dilkc in Daily Ne-xs 6 Mar. 2/3 
A very severe Strain was put upon the manning pjowers of 
the Admiralty, • r *4 r 

*BIanniparOIlS (mseni-paras), a.- [f, mod.U 

mannipar-us -h -ous : see Manna and -parous.J 
a. Of insects ; Causing the flow of manna (i'Ia}'ne- 

Expos. Lex. xSi6). b. Bearing or exuding manna 

(Webster Suppl, 1902). 

■t Ma-nnisll, sb. Obs. In r-a =- 3 ; 

mannisshe, jnannisse, menniase. [Oh~ 

properly nent. of w;£«K're adj. : 

Teut. iMgs. the wk. inasc. form of the adj 's ^sed 
subst. in the sense 'human bci^ . c. 
mamiiska, menska, OS. menmsco (MDn. 

Du. nieitsck), OHO. rnentttsko (mod.G. vunsch).] 
People; a class of persons, , 
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MANCEUVBE, 


■97X BUckt, Horn. 17s ]?is is }?a5t mennisc }>e calle mine 
dasda mid heora wordum onwendan. ^ <m7S Coti, Horn, 
225 pa-wear 3 redlice micel mennUc 5ewexon. crzoo 
Trin. Coil, Horn. 39 Dese fewer mannisshe..be 3 J>at erf Jjc 
herdes ouersvuakeden. Ibid. 163 Dis lend J>e ich nu of 
speke is J>at mennisse ke nu Hue?. Ibid, 165 Swo do 5 |>is 
mannisse fiieS fram iuele to werse. 

Manilisll (mse'nij), Forms: a, i mennisc. 

2 mennesc, 3 mennish, Orm. mennisske ; i 3 , 
4 maiuiys(s)h, (5 mannisshe, monyssh), 5-6 
mannishe, -ysshe, (6 manish, 9 man-ish), 3, 
5- mannish. [OE. viiitnisc^OS. matmisc, nien- 
iiisc, OHG. mennisc (MHG. mennisch), Goth. 
mannisks OTeut. *manniska-, f. *mann Man sb?- 
+ -isko- -ishI. In the 13th c. the root vowel was 
already frequently assimilated to that of Man ji.f 
In many uses the existing word must be regarded as a 
new formation on Man sbl+ -isn * ; but it is hardly possible 
to separate the instances of this from those of the word 
inherited from OTeut.] 

f 1 . Of or belonging to the human species ; pro- 
per to or characteristic of mankind ; human. Ohs, 
£•888 K. i^LFRED Bocth, xxxiii. § i ForSam \>a. fif call nan 
mennisc man fullice habban ne m®5 Sa hwile [etc.], C897 
— Gregory's Past, C, xi. 70 Ne Segripe eow nafre nan 
costung buton mennescu. 1x75 Lamb, Horn, gi God mveS 
..Jje he walde his gast asenden ofer mennesc flesc. ezzoo 
Ormin 218 He. .let te posstless sen himm wel Inn hiss men- 
ni«ske kinde. <7x386 Chauckr Melih. ^ 298 The prouerbe 
seith that for to do synne is mannyssh. 1390 Gower Coitf, 
III. 52 It was as in figure Most Jich to mannyssh creature, 
Bot as of beaute hevenelich, 1567 Drant Horace^ Epist, 2. 
xiii. E iij, More meete to beare . . Then here in courte in man- 
nishe shape The Asses part to plaie. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 
<5- Selv. 183 At the ending of the ^vorld there must be stuff 
enough left, unmade up into Manish bodies, wherewith to 
frame a new heaven and new earth, 

2 . Of a woman, her attributes, etc. : Resembling 
a man, man-like, masculine. Chiefly contempiuotis. 

£■1374 Chaucer Troylusi.^nZ (284) Butalle hir limes so wel 
answeringe Weren to womanhode, that creature Was neuer 
lasse mannissh in seminge. c 1430 Lydg. Reas, Sens. 
6183 God forbede That thersholde in womanhede Ben any 
monyssh tache at al. 1430-40 — Bochas vr. i. (1494) t ij b, 
Nowe was she mannyssh ngwe was she femynyne. a 1450 
Knt, de la (xS68) 136 It i.s saide, a woman that is not 
humble and pUous she is mannishe and not womanly, whiche 
is a uice in womanhode to be rude or of hautinge courage. 
1594 Carew Hnarids Exam, Wiis xv, (x6i6) 269 She re- 
taineth a mannish fashion. . in her words, as in all her motions. 
x6o6 Shaks. tv. <4 Cr. in, iii, 2x7 A woman impudent and 
mannish growne, Is not more lotad. then an effeminate man. 
16x5 Crooke Body o/Man 250 Her bodye grew mannish and 
hairie, 1653 Holcroft Procopius^ Goth, Ildars iv, 121 They 
. .who think that there was neuer any such Mannish race of 
women. 1791 Mme,D*AbblavZ);Vx^ Aug., Women.. strolling 
along with wide mannish strides. 1824 MissMtTF0RD^'2V/<x^^ 
Ser. J. 239 She spoke in a loud deep mannish voice. x 885 
Swinburne Mise, 235 The mannish woman was a nobler as 
well as a stronger creature than the womanish man. 

3 . Pertaining to or characteristic of a grown 
man (often opposed to childish') \ aping or simu- 
lating manhood or the characteristics of a man. 

1530 Palscr. 3x8/1 Mannysshe or manlyke, virit. x6oo 
Shaks. a, K X.i. iii. 12^ ,^£>j[£r//«</-],.WeeJe baue a swash* 
ing and a marshall outside, As manie other mannish cowards 
haue, That doe outface it with their semblances, x6ix — 
Cyulb, IV. ii. 236 And let'vs (Polidore) though now our voyces 
Haue got the mannish cracke, sing him to’lh’ground As 
once to our Mother.^ 1647 S. Sheppard ^nd Pt, Cemmittee^ 
Man C. I. ii, His chin has. .a little downe, enough to give 
notice to the %yorId, he now growes mannish. 1784 Cowper 
Tiroc. 208 Childish in mischief only and in noise, Else of a 
mannish growth. 1820 Lamb Elia Ser, 1. Old Benchers of 
Inner T,, Why must every thing smack of man and manni.sh ? 
Is the world all grown up? 1876 Farrar Marlh, Senn, 
xxxvi. 369 By manly I mean all that is eager, hearty, fear- 
less, modest, pure ; by mannish I mean that which apes the 
poorest externals of the lowest types of men. 

4 . Characteristic (chiefly in blameworthy or ludi- 
crous respects) of a man as distinguished from a 
woman. 

X748 Richardson Clai-issa I. viii. With an air of mannish 
superiority, he seems rather to pity the bashful girl. 1836 
JIrs. S. C. Hall in AVxy Monthly Mag. XLVII. 427 True 
to his man-ish nature, there was a mingling of selfishness 
with his love. 1882 Hinsdale Garfield Sf Educ, 11. 407 The 
foremost students had no mannish pride that made them 
hesitate to ask her assistance. 1884 Lady Waterford in 
Hare Txvo Noble Lives (1893) HI. 428 Oh ! what a mannish 
room I waited in.. .Hats and caps of all sorts, fishing 
baskets, &c. 

^ 5 . ==MANKih'D <1.2 Ohs. rare, 

1530 Palscr. 427/2 , 1 am mannysshe, as a beest is that is 
accoustumed tobyte ordevoure men. Je suxshwnavu It 
is a mannysshe beest ; cest nne besti amorcle, 
f 6. quasi-<z<f£'. Like a man. Obs, 

£1386 Chaucer il/ifnr/t. T.^gz Men moste enquere..Wher 
she be. .Or riche, or poore, or dies mannyssh wood. 

Hence *1" Mennlscle^c [see -laik], rare—^, 
humanity ; Ka'nnislily adv.^ in a mannish manner. 
-£X2oo Ormin 85 He sennde uss..His Sune..To takenn 
lire mennisscie35c. .To lescnn mannkinn. 1867 Bushnell 
Mor. Uses Dark Th, 287 Some of the least of them march 
out mannishly in columns and fight pitched battles. 
lUCannislmess (mte-nijnes). [f. Mannish a, + 
-NESS.J 

fl. The state ofbeingin human form; humanity, 
(Said chiefly of Christ.) Ohs, 
a 900 tr. Bxdds Hist. in. -w. [xxi.] (1890) 220 Ymh syx bund 
wmtra & Jjreo & fiftig from Drihtnes mennisenesse. a 1x75 
Coti. Horn. 227 N® worhte he kah nane >vndre openlice er. 


ban k® ke was Kitli wintre an Jara mcnnisnlsse, cz2oo 
Ormin X373 par Crisless mennissenesse Drannc dmpess 
drinnch o rodetreo Forr ure wo3he dedess. 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk ^ Sclv. IX Such a lang of xnanishness, or a mingle 
mangle of half man, half world. 

2 . The quality of being mannish, in various senses. 
x6i2 Bp. Hall Impress ofi God il Wks. (1625) 457 The 
painted faces,andmannishnesse.. of the one sex, the factious 
hollownesse..in the other,^ 2882 Pall Malt G, 16 June 4/2 
But now .. all the exclusive mannishness of the colleges 
seems fast melting away before the new invasion [of women]. 
x886 Miss Braddon One Thing Needful x\^ The masculine 
woman is proud of her mannishne.ss. 

Mannisse, variant of Mankess Ohs, 
MannitaZL (mre*nitan). Chem, Also -ane. 
[f. next+-AN.] A syrupy fluid, CgHj^Og, obtained 
by heating mannite. 

x8s7 Miller Etem. Chan. III. 384 Mannitane. 1862 Watts 
tr. Gmelin's Handbk. Chetn, XV. 369 Mannitan. 

Mannite (msemait). Chem, [f.MANN-A^ + -ite.] 
A substance, CgHiiOe, obtained chiefly from 
manna ; = Mannitol. Also called MANNA-j«^<zr, 
and rarely ina>wiie~sugar, 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst, Bot, 224 The sweetness of this 
substance [Manna] is.. due.. to a distinct principle, called 
Mannite. t88o _Garrod & Baxter Alai, Aled, (ed. 8) 222 
It contains a resin, .besides starch and mannite sugar. 1883 
Encycl, Brit, XV. 493/2 In Italy mannite is prepared for 
sale in the shape of small cones. 

Mannitic (mseni-tik), a, Chem, [f. Mannite 
+ -IC.] Derived from mannite. Mannitic acid 
(see quot. 186/5). 

1862 Watts tr. Gmelin's Handbk, Chan, XV. 369 hlannitic 
ethers. 2865 — Diet, Chan, III. 825 Alannitic acid, 
C*H*^0’, an acid produced, together with mannitose,by the 
oxidation of mannite under the influence of plalinum*black. 
2876 tr. SekatzenbergePs Eennatt, 192 These gummy and 
mannitic ferments. 

Mannitie : see Maknitt. 

Mannitol (ma:*nitf»l). Chem, [f. Mannite + 
-OL.] = Mannite. 

2902 Encycl, Brit. XXVI. 721/1 Mannitol is proved to be 
a hexhydric alcohol, CcHgtOHh, by its conversion into a 
hexanitrate. 

Mannitose (mje‘nitdi«s). Chem, [f. Mannite 
+ -OSE.] A substance, CeHijOg, isomeric with 
glucose, obtained from mannite. 

2862 Watts tr. Gmelin's Handbk, Chem. XV, 339 When 
mannite is oxidised under the influence of platinum-black 
[etc], an unfermentable substance and a fermentable sugar 
(mannitose) are produced. 2865 [see Mannitic <r.]. 
Mannittoe, obs. form of Manatee. 
t Ma'nnity, nonce-wd. In 7 mannitie. [f. 
Man + -ity.] The community of men, 

2622 Molle Cawrwn Ztr*. Libr.ixt, v. 165 And therefore 
was it well said of a Pagan Philosopher.. that he gaue not 
his almes to that man, or to this, but to all the masse of 
man-kind . . : not to a man, but to the mannitie, if it be law- 
ful) to vse such a word. 

Manner, -onr, -ure, obs. ff. Manneb, Manor, 
Mandre, 

t Manny, tr. Falconry. Obs., [f, Man ( sense 
10) ^ -T,] Of a hawk : Manned, tame. 

* 7737 - Campbell Afod. Faiconry 262 Atanaghig, the making 
of a hawk manny or tame. 

Manny, obs. f. Many ; var. Mannib .SV. 
Mannyable, variant of Maniable Obs. 
MancBUvre (manhl’voi, manrlwoj), sb. Also 5 
maanovre, 8-q maneuver, 9 U,S, manceuver. 
[a. F. inancBUvre (OF. also manuevre, maneuvre^ 
13th c.) =: Pr, matiovra, Sp. manzohra, Pg. tnanohra. 
It. wawcz/rrt late L. manopeTxt^ vbl. sb. from 
manoperdre ; see Manoeuvre v., which occurs in 
Fr. earlier than the sb. The OFr. word is repre- 
sented in Eng. by Mainour and Manure shsl\ 

't’L Hand-labour. Obs.rare’^^, 

2479 Ricart Caift-wdirr (Camden) 28 This yere [24 H. Ill] 
was the Trenche y-made and y-caste of the ryvere,..by the 
maanovre of alle the Cominalte. 

2 . Mil, and Naval, The planned or regulated 
movement or evolution of troops or vessels of war; 
a strategic movement or change of position; a 
device in navigation; exercise or a movement in 
military or naval tactics. 

1758 Alisc, in Atm. Reg. 373/2 Coup de main, and Ma~ 
iusuvre,^ might be excusable in Marshal Saxe, as he was in 
the service of France. but we cannot see what apology can 
be made for our officers lugging them in.., as a sudden 
stroke might have done for one, and a proper motion for the 
other, 2778 M. Cutler in Life, etc, (x888) I. 66 The army 
was ordered.. to embark and re-embark in the boats, that 
they might the better understand such a maneuver. 2^3 
J. Trapp tr. Rochon's Voy. Aladagascar Prelim. Disc. 54 All 
mancEuvres became useless, and the ship was on the point 
of going down, when the Captain cast an anchor in such a 
manner as gave him hopes she would bear on some high 
flats. ^ This manoeuvre proved successful. 279S Nelson 23 
Mar. in Nicolas Disp. (2845) II. 23 Tbe instant all were fired, 
braced up our after-^’ards, put the helm a-port, and stood 
after her again. This manoeuvre we practised till one p.m. 
1837 Gurwood 'Wellington Desp. IV, 1 Major General 
Sir Arthur Wellesley w-as appointed to the command of a 
brigade.. to the discipline, manoeuvre and minute details of 
which he paid the most scrupulous attention. 2853 S*R H. 
Douglas Milit, Bridges (ed. 3) 129 The manceuvre of with- 
drawing a bridge, by wheeling it, entire, alongside the bank. 
X882 JowETT Thucyd. 1 . 156 The manoeuvres suited to fast- 
sailing vessels, such as brei^ing of the line or returning to 
the charge, cannot be practised in a narrow space. x68g , 


Infantry Drill 289 Manceuvre represents the application of 
the drill to the circumstances of supposed or actual conflict 
with an enemy, 

b. Skilful management or working^; operation. 
1834-47 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif\\%i\\ 229 The pieces 
of timber, laid across the sluice-gate for the manceuvre of the 
levers. 2867 Sm\th Sailors Word-bk., Alanccuvre, a dex- 
terous management of anything connected with the ship. 

3. An agile or skilful movement made (by a 
person, animal, etc.) with intent to deceive orelnde. 

1774 J. Bryant MytJtol. II. 468 The whole was attended 
with snouts, and screams, and every frantic manoeuvre. 2828 
Scott F. AI, Perth xxiii, At length, whether weary of these 
manoeuvres, or [etc.] . . Bonthron heaved up hisaxe fora down- 
right blow. 2845 Darwjn Voy. Nat. ii, (28791 37 When still 
further disturbed, it practises a most curious manoeuvre. 
2883 Century Mag. July 379/2 And as he [the fish] fell back 
with a loud splash he dropped upon the^ line, by which 
maneuver he would have succeeded in tearing out the hook 
had the line still been taut. 

4. tmsisf. and jig. An artfully contrived plan; 
an adroit move ; an ingenious expedient or artifice ; 
also, management of affairs by scheming. 

1774 J. Adasis jn Fatn, Lett. (1876) 12 These Acts of Par- 
liament and ministerial manoiuvres will injure me. 2790 — 
JKXt.(i8s 4)IX. 566 If the time should ever come when cor- 
ruption shall be added to intrigue and manceuvre in elec- 
tions, a 1797 Burke Sp. Durat. Parlts, Wk& 1812 V.377 
The whole effect of the Bill is.. here to fix their magazines 
and places of arms, and thus to make^ them the principal., 
theatre of their manceiivres for securing a determined ma- 
jority in Parliament. 2809 Mar. Edgeworth Alancatvring 
vii, In the midst of these multiplied manoeuvres, Mrs. Beau- 
mont sat with ease. 2832 Lvtton Eugene A, ir. vii, He 
was capital, however, about the tricks he had played his 
creditors, — .such manoeuvres, — such escapes ! 2850 Bohn's 
Handbk, Games 414 (Draughts) He who gives the draw shall 
not occasion any unnecessary delay by uselessly repeating 
the same manceuvres. 2B64 Standard 18 Apr. 6 To this day 
they always speak of that Reform Bill as if it bad been a dis- 
honest manceuvre. 2BB6 Rvskis P rxter/ta 1 . 309 Watching 
the instrumental manoeuvres of the [military] band, 

+ 5. A method or manner of working. Obs. 

2770 Alonthly Rev. 537 The different tools and manceuvres 
of the joiner and turner. 2783 Pott Chirtirg, Wks. II. 78 
It is one of those manoeuvres which can be learnt only by 
observation and practice. 2796 C. Marshall Garden, v. 
(2823) 65 Many manceuvres of intercropping are made by 
them as sowing or planting between rows. 1789 H.Walpole 
Lett., to H, Afore Sept. (1840) VI. 351 , 1 do not understand 
the manoeuvre of sugar. 

6 . attrib, and Comb, ; 

^ 1897 Act 60-1 Viet. c. 43 §4 Whenever an Order in Council 
is made under this Act a commission (in this Act called the 
Military Manoeuvres Commission) shall be^rfbrmed. Ibid, 
§ 20 Ibis Act may be cited as the blilitary bH ■•oeuvres Act, 
1897, 2897 Daily Ne7(\s 8 Nov. 4/7 Every tofiy«/do, it seems, 
is sent out from the f^tory with two beads— a ‘manoeuvre 
bead\. .and anotber/intended for real warfare. 

Manoeuvre (inani? 7 *voi, inan ?7 Y 3 a);v. Forms; 
see prec. sb, [ad.'F. vianmtvrer^ OF. manttvrer 
(] ith cent.) = Sp. vidhiobrar, Pg. manobrar 
L. manoperdre for L. vihnu operdrt to work with the 
hand {maun, abl, of manus hand; operarf, see 
Operate z/.).] \ 

1 . inir. Mil, and Navtzl. To perform manceuvres 
or evolutions ; to make movements or changes of 
position in the disposition of troops, vessels, etc. 
Also to manotitvre it, 

2777 J. Adams in Fam. Lett, 303 Washington >vill 

manoeuvre it with him a good deal to avoid it. 2795 Nelson 
22 Mar, in Nicolas Disp, (1845) II. 21 Providence . . pre- 
serving my poor brave fellows, who worked the Ship in 
manceuvring about his [rc. the enemy’s] stern and quarters. 
jyyj Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3)XVIIJ, 290/2 The two divisions 
might again manceuvre another way. ^ 2803 Wellington in 
Gurw. Desp, (1837) N* 33 ^i I. .determined to manceuvre by 
my left, and push the enemy upon the nullah. 2833 Straith 
Fortif.Zx A great extent of ground.. upon which to man- 
oeuvre and fight to advantage. 1885 Z/JW Times Rep. LIU. 
22/1 There would be no culpability on the part of the officer 
in command of the other ship in not manceuvring for this 
porting. 

b. transf. and Jig., esp. : To employ stratagem, 
to manage by artifice, to scheme. Also occas, wth 
adv. or prep, : To contrive to get {away from), 

2809 Mar. Edgeworth Alanccuvring i, I remember her 
manoeuvring to gain a husband, and then manceuvring to 
manage him. 2814 Jane Austen Lett. (2884) II. 279 , 1 had 
not to manceuvre away from her. 2837 W. Irving Capt. 
Bonneville 1 . 277 After manceuvring so as to get within shot, 
they fired, but merely^ wounded him [a buffalo]. 2862 May 
Const. Hist. (1863) I. i. 23 When ministers, not of his own 
choice, were in office, he plotted and manoeuvred until he 
overthrew them._ 

c. irons, with prep. To drive or entice into or 
^ by manoeuvring; to make (one's way) w/c? 

by manoeuvring. 

x886 Miss Braddon One Thing Needful vj, I am not going 
to be manoeuvred into a marriage with Clarice. 2888 Cen» 
fury Alag. Sept, 673/2 He had simply manceuvred the enemy 
out of position. 2899 Daily News 23 Dec. 7/6 If an enemy 
has elaborately fortified a particular position it is one of the 
most important duties of a General not. .to attack him in 
it, but . . to manceuvre him out of it, 2903 Blackw. Alag. Oct, 
497/2 He had manceuvred his way Into the Painted Chamber. 

2 . trails. Alii, and Naval, To cause (troops or 
vessels) to perform evolutions or manceuvres; to 
alter the position or formation of for strategic pur- 
poses ; to * handle * (a boat). 

2777 J. Adams in Fam. Lett. (2876) 282 Mr, Howe, by the 
last advices, wns manoeuvring his fleet and army in such a 
manner as to give us expectations of an expedition some- 
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where. 1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) XVIII. 276/^2 To Man. 
ceuvre the Line of Battle... In this place it is intended to 
point out some of the various evolutions that are, or may be, 
performed by a fleet which is already formed in line of 
battle. x8xx WELLiNGTONin Gurw. Desp. (1838) VII. 583 We 
do what we please now with the Portuguese troops : we 
manceuvre them under fire equally with our own. 1^4 Pae 
Eustace 140 Crippled as they were by tattered sails and 
severed ropes, they could not manceuvre the vessel. x886 
Graphic 28 Aug. 210/1 The best method of manceuvring 
them [torpedo boats]. 

b. transfs and Jig, To manipulate or conduct 
adroitly with a view to a purpose. Also occas, to 
effect by stratagem, 

x8is Zeluca II. 142 Zeluca. .manceu\Tred her praise, with a 
skilful eye to the feelings it was intended to create and in- 
vigorate. X820 J, JeivYll Corr. (1894)97 The Mother Bankes 
affects not to have manoeuvred her son’s match with the 
Chancellor’s daughter. 1823 Examiner 634/s The .stage is 
. .said to afford great facilities for manceuvring the scenery, 
1857 Autobiog. Lutfullalt v, He frequently manoeuvred his 
horse across my ^vay and behind me, in such a manner as 
to show that he derided me. ^ 1885 J. Martineau Types 
Et/u Th. I. 1^0 A doctrine which so manoeuvred the three 
substances, without relinquishing any of them. 1898 WesUn, 
Gaz. 28 July 3/2 Thus manceuvred, a sailor hat can be worn 
minus the veil. 

Hence Manceuwred, Manceawring///. adjsi, 
1832 Marry at N. Forster xxxi, Their mother was a selfish, 
..manoeuvring woman. 1889 Harper's June 79/1 The 
power to see a great deal through a very small opening in 
the skillfully manceuvred bandage. 1900 St. Barbe Mod, 
Spain 41 The beast [r«:. a bull] wheels round, and, charging, 
rips out the entrails of an ill-manoeuvred horse. 

IKCauOBTlvrer (maniw* vrsi). AIsomancBUverer, 
[f. Man(edvke V, + -EB 1.] 

1 . One wbo manceuvres. 

x8oo A. Carlyle A utohiog. 308 He had told him that Byng, 
though a much admired commander and manceuvrer of a 
fleet, would shun fighting. 1809 Mar. EocEWORTir Man- 
ecuvringif This charming widow Beaumont is a manauvrer. 
We can’t well make an English word of it. 1824 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. i. 98 Her sister was a match-making 
lady, a manosuvrer. 1884 C. L.P1RKIS ynd, Wynne I, xviL 
212 Your quiet, reserved girls are generally the sly, clever 
mancEuvrers. 

2 . An implement for manceuvring. 

18. . J?«^Vw/*LXVI 1 , 214 (Cent.) Different forms of simple, 
balanced, and divided rudders were then described, includ- 
ing. .Thomson’s stem-way manccuverer. 
MancBUVrizxg (manifiwrig), vbl sb, [f. MaK- 
CEUVRtfi V. + -ingI.J The action of Manceuvre v, 
1787 I. Landmark tr. Elevt, Tacticks iii. 170 The advanc- 
ing and manceuvring with a line, v.*il( never be well per- 
formed, if the battalions are not so perfectly well exercised. 
X858 Carlyle Fredk, Gt, tx.x. II. 520 The Campaign passed 
into a series of advancing^ retreatings [etc.], painful 
manceuvrlngs, on both sides of the Rhine. X883 R. Bosw. 
'Smith Li/eLd, Latvrence 1 , 178 The reputation which John 
Lawrence acquired. .by the masterly manoeuvring cfasmall 
body of police. 

attrib. 1877 Daily News $ Oct. 5/3 Their principal army 
is wanting in manoeuvring power. 

I/tau-of-arms : see Man-at-arms. 
3!yiaai-of-law« arclu^ [Cf. F, homme de lot and 
Lawman,] A man skilled in Uw ; a lawyer, 

1340, (rx3M [see Law sbP 7]. 0x440 Prontp. Parv, 323/2 
ManneoF law, jurisperitus^scriba, 1491 Acta DovuConciL, 
(1839) 206/2 Dauid balfour of carraldstour.e vi^es man of law 
for o' said Souerane lord in pe said mater. 1530 Palscr. 
500/1 Whan a man of lawe maketh a reason peremtorie, it 
can nat be contrepleted. 1582 Bentley Mon, Matrones ir. 
28 O Jesus Christ,, .thou being my man of law, didst excuse 
and speake for me. 1636 Massinger BashJ. Lover t. i, He, . 
pays his fees as duly As ever Usurer did m a bad cause, To 
his man of law, 1841 R. P. Ward De Clifford II. xvi. 172 
Another man of law. .now came in, straight from the magis- 
trates’ chamber. 1899 Crockett Kit Kennedy 251 Ebenezer 
Fleming, W. S., was a wary man-of-law, 

of tlie world. i‘a. A secular person 
(pbs,). b. In religious use (after Ps. xvii. 14), a 
worldly or irreligious person, c. A man who is in- 
structed and experienced in the ways of the world 
and is prepared to accept its conventions. 

c X200 Vices ^ Virtues 7 Jif menn of ffe world hes healdeS 
for hali menn. 1535 Coverdale /’j. xvi[i]. 14^ From the men 
off the worlde, which haue^ their portion in this life [so z6xz; 
the Prayer-book version differs]. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
XIV. vui, This gentleman whom Mr Jones now visited, was 
what they call a man of the world ; that is to say, a man 
who directs his conduct in this world as one, who being 
fully persuaded there is no other, is resolved to make the 
most of this. 1778 Mme. D’Arblay Early Diary (1889] II. 
244 A true, fashionable, unprincipled man of the world. 1876 
Leslie Stepuen Hrs. in Library (Ser. u.) 209 Butler’s sad- 
ness.. is that of a recluse, and Johnson’s that of a man of 
the world. xBox Spectator 31 Jan. 164/1 Lord Hannen has 
always shown himself, iu the best sense of the word, a man 
of the world. . 

attrib. in pi. 0x823 Byron To Mrs. m Moore Li/e 

^ Lett, (i860) 574 All my others are men-of-the-world friend- 
ships. 

Hence Iffan-of-tlie-worldisli <r., Man-of-tlie- 
worldism, 3Han-of-tlxe-worldly a. (whence 
XSau-of-tlie-worldliness). 

1867 Qontemp. Rev. VI, 394 A wide-awake, man-of-tbe- 
world-ish commonsense. x8W /W<f. VII. 132 This bred in 
him a sort of cynical man-of-the-worldism. 1890 Academy 
^ Sept. 268/2 The man-of-the-worldly sagacity of Teddy 
Rudall. X891 SAjnTSBVRYtr.Schereds Ess. 218 Beaconsfield 
..has less substance, but more man-of-tbe-worldliness. 
Slan-of-war (mcemavwpu). Pl.nxen-of-war. 
[In sense i app. after F. homme de guerre ; for 
sense 2 cf. Man jb.i 12.] 
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1 . A lighting man ; a soldier, warrior. Obs. exc. 
arch, or jocular, 

1449 Rolls of Porli, V. 148/1 They desired to have nombre 
of Alen of werre made lesse. 1508 Kennedie Flyting vj. 
Dunbar 466 Had thai bene prouuait sa of schote of gone 
By men of were but perile thay had past. 1535 Coverdale 
Exod. XV, 3 The Lorde is the right man of wane [1611 a man 
of wane [pit. from Heb^, 1577 B. Gooce HeresbacEs Husb. 
III. (1586) 1x4 b, Souldiers and men of war, desire a fierse 
Horse.^ Extracts Burgh Rec. Glasgow (1876) I. 287 

The saidis bailleis,., hieing convenit for outreiking of thair 
men of weir to thair His .. hes delyverit the armour follow- 
ing, .. to the said men of weir .. viz. to Jhone Hammiltoun 
ane hagbit and flassis [etc.]. 1626 C IPotter Vc. Sarpis Hist. 
Quarrels 330 The Leuies of men of Warre within the State 
ofMilaneuerydayincreascd. 1698 FarqvharLovo^ B ottle 
1. (169^) 3 , 1 dread these blustring Men of War, the Officers. 
X840 Thackeray Catherine vi. The men of war had clearly 
the best of it. X869 Blackmore Lorna D. IxvUi, 'The dis- 
tinguished man of war.. Master Bloxham. 

2 . A vessel equipped for warfare ; an armed ship 
belonging to the recognized navy of a country. 

1484 W. Cely in C. Papers (Camden) 144 As he cam to 
Callez wardd ij men of wane of Frensche mett w* hym and 
fawght w* hym. 2594 Glenkaiti's Nerves fr. LevaneSeas in 
Collier Jllustr. Old Eng. Lit. (1866) 1 , 4 In sight of the King 
of Spaynes men of wane, which were twenty two sayles. 
1680 Debates in Parlt, (1681) 120 It [Tangier] will always 
be Serviceable, as well for our Men of War to resort to. .as 
for the protection of our Alerchant-men. ^ t'jSQcinn. Reg.36 
A fresh uater harbour, capableof containing an hundred men 
of war of the line. 1887 Besant The World •wentf etc. iii. 28 
If he who has commanded a man-of-war is not to have his 
own way in everj’thing, who should ? 

attrib. 1748 Anson's Voy. m. x, 4x5 At Canton.. we saw 
no more than four men of warjunk& All Year Round 

No, 22. 519 The man-of-war brig. 2867 Saiyth SailoPs 
Word‘bh.j Man-of-war fashiott, a state of order, tidiness, 
and good discipline. 

b, occas. A man-of-war's man (see c). 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stiffe 27 Hee is first broken to the 
Sea in the Herring mans ^iffe. .once hartned thus, hee will 
needes be a man of warre. .and weare a siluer Whistle. 1884 
H. CoLLiNGWOOD Under Metcor Flagxxw. Myfather., 
led the way to thelibrary, with the skipper following. . . When 
the man-o‘-war rejoined us, the first thing he did was [etc.]. 

c. Maiuof-war's-man\ a sailor serving on a 
man-of-war. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef.Mast xx. 60 [He] was a singular 
mixture ofiheman-of-war’s-man and Puritan. 1875 Bedford 
Sailor's Pocket Bk\ v. (ed, 2) 152 A man-of-war’s man should 
lose no opportunity of volunteering to lay out targets. 

+ 3 . (In full man-of-war bird or hawk.') The 
frigate-bird, Fregata aqnila. Also applied to the 
albatross and occas, to species of skua (Newton). 

1657 Ligon Barbados 61 There is a Bird they call, a Alan 
of war, and he is much bigger than a Heron. 1707 Sloane 
yamaica I, 30 We saw here several Tropick-Birds, and 
Men of War Birds. 1789 P. Browne yamaica 483 The 
Man-of-war Bitd; or the dark-coloured Alcyon with a 
slender forked^ taiL 1862 Wood Nat. Hist. IL 762 The 
well-known Frigate Bird, Sea Hawk, or Man-of-War Bird. 
1885 Riverside Nat. Hist. (x888) IV, 184 The ‘man-of-war 
hawk', as they [frigate-birdsl are often called. 

4 . Portuguese man-of-war \ A marine hydrozoan 
of the genus Physalta ; so called from the fact of 
its floating on the surface of the sea with a sail-like 
crest displayed. 

X707 Sloane yamaica 1 . 7 What the Seamen call a Caravel 
or Portuguese Alan ofWar, which seems to beaZoophytum, 
or of a middle Nature between a Plant and an Animal. 
1883 Harper/ s A/«^, Jan. 188/2 The Portuguese man-of-war 
(physalla) with Us long azure tentacles. 

6. Mining. (See quols.) 

x86o Eng. (f For. Min, Gloss. (S. Staffs.), MaH’O^-war, a 
small pillar left in some mdcal situation in a side of work. 
Jffianoir(e, obs. form of Manor, 

JKTanOXUeter (manfmrToi), [ad, F, tnano- 
mbirej f. Gr, pav6-s thin, rare + pXrpov measure,] 
An instrument for ascertaining the elastic force of 
gases or vapours. Flame inanomeieri — ' mzxto- 
metric capsule * (see Manometkic). 

[1706 Vafig.von in Man, de PAcad. Roy, dcs Sciences 300 
Alanometre, ou machine pour trouver la rapport des raretes 
ou rarefactions de fair naturel d’un meme lieu en differents 
terns ou [etc.].] 1730 Bailey (fol.) Manmneter, Manoscope^ 
an Instrument to measure or shew the Alterations in the 
Rarity and Density of the Air. 1774 Phipfs Voy, N. Pole 
App. 128 Description of the Alanometer, constructed by 
Mr. Ramsden. 1823 Blackw. Mag, XIV. 513 You see in 
It the indications of forthcoming storms, .against Alinlsters, 
to whom it consequently acts as a manometer. 2867 
W. W, Smvth Coal fy Coal-mining zss In order to test the 
different densities of the currents on opposite sides of a 
brattice, ..a manometer or water-gauge is employed. 2875 
D. Thomson Acoustics in Encycl. Brit. I. 115 The Flame 
Manometer. ^ x88o J, W. Lego Bile 203 If the aorta be 
connected with a manometer, the number and force of the 
pulsations of the heart can be easily registered. 1899 All- 
bntt's Syst. Med. VII, 239 This glass tube. .is altachM, by 
a T-tube, to ss pressure-bottle and a mercury manometer. 

lyEanonLetric (mtcnOTne’trik), a. [f. prec. + 
-ic. Cf, F. manomdtrique.l Of, pertaining to, or 
made with the manometer, Manometric capsule ; 
an apparatus devised by Koenig for analysing 
sounds by means of the alterations produced in the 
forms of flames by aerial vibrations; so mano- 
inctric flame. 

. 2873 A E. Dolbear in G. Prescott Sp, Telephone (1879) 
262 while engaged in making a manometric flame capsule. 
2898 Allbutt's Syst. Med, V. 464 Alanometric observations 
reveal no increase of pressure in the auricle at the moment 
of closure of the auricixlo-ventricular \’alves. 


UCanometrical (mtenome'trikal), a* [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] =prec. 

1777 Roy in Phil. Trans. LXVII. 689 The manometrical 
experiments were made subsequently to the chief part of 
the barometrical observations. 1879 P. Smith Glaricoma 
96 In the case of the living human e3’e the manometrical 
test is inapplicable. 

3 yCanor (mre’nai). Forms: 3-6 maner, 4 
jnanayre, 4-5 manere, 5 niano(i)re, n2anoyr(e, 
-ayr, manure, 5-6 manoir, 6-7 manner, 6-S 
manour, 6-9 manner, ^-8 mannour, 6- manor, 
[a. OF. manoir dwelling, habitation, subst. use of 
manoir inf., to dwell L. manere to remain. 

Latinized as mani-riujit in France and England as early 
as the nth c. ; subsequently tnaneria occurs in general 
continental use.] 

fl. A mansion, habitation; a countr}’ residence ; 
the principal house of an estate, ‘capital messu.age’. 

A surviving trace of this use appears in the designations 
of certain ancient manor-houses, e.g. Wingfield Alanor, 
Worksop Manor ; the houses so named are of course locally 
known as ‘the Manor', 

c 1200 Beket 524 in S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 121 Ich hole ov euerech- 
one, pat 5e beon tike dai At mi maner at Clarindone. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10231 pe bissop of eli & be king sone 
wende To a maner her biside. 2375 Barbour Bruce xvl 
337 In the hawch of lyntoun-le He gert thame mak a fair 
maner, 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. x. 308 Ac now is religioun a 
r>’-der, a rowmer bi stretes,..A priker on a palfray from 
manere to manere. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) x.\i. 95 Of bk 
redez bat make bare houses and maneres and schlppez and 
baire ober necessaries. CX450 Bk. Curtasye 601 tn Babces 
Bk. 197 Of b® resayuer speke wylle I, pat. . ouer-seys castels, 
matters a-boufe. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vi. ix. 195 Whan 
that 3'e come within yonder manayr I am sure ye shal fjTide 
ther many kny3tes of the round table. 1530 Palsgr. 242/2 
Manner a dwellyng place, inaison de plaisance. 2549 
Latimer Ploughers 26 They .are so troubeled wj-th 
Lordelye Iyuynge,,.and moylynge in their gaj’e manoures 
..that they canne notattende it. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 26 Thys yere the kynge byJdyd newhj’s maner of 
Shene. xs6x J. Dolman {title) Those fyve (juestiones, which 
..Cicero disputed in his Alanor of Tusculanum. x6zo His- 
irio-in. v, 216 They have. .ruin’d Churches, Townes, Burn't 
goodly AIanours,and indeed lay ’d wast All the whole Countrj*. 
ffg. An abode or resting place. Obs. 

136a Lancl. P. FI. A. vi. 76 Pe Alot is of Merci p® maner 
al abouten, And alJe be walles beb of wit to holde ivil beroiite. 
CT369 Chaucer Dethe Blauttche 1004 Trouthe him selfe,,. 
Had chose his maner principal In her that was bis reswng 
place. ^ 14x3 Pilgr. Senvle (Caxion 1483) in. x. 56 T'his 
pytte is the chyef and the manoyr of helle that is clepid 
Abissus. 2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 178 , 1 shal be con* 
.strained, to entertaine some of them into the manour of my 
memorie. 


1 2 . The mansion of a lord with tlie land belonging 
to it; hence, a landed possession. Obs, 

[2292 Britton 11. xix. | 4 Car en une vile porrount cstre 
plusours paroches, et en une paroche plusours maners, et 
nameletz plusours porrount apendre a un maner.] cx3^o 
R. Brunnb Chron, IVctce (Rolls) 7431 pe kynggaf Hengist 
faire maners. 23. . £. E. AUit, P. A. 202B penne helde vcb 
sware of pi^^ manayre, Twelue forlonge space er euer hit 
fon. 1382 Wyclif John IV. 5 Therfore Thesu cam in to- a 
citee of Samarie,..Disydis the manere [L. prsrdium), . .that 
Jacob 5af to Joseph, his sone. 0x4x0 Sir Cleges 62 His 
maners he ded to wedeselt. *470-85 Malory -4 r//wriv. 
xii. 134, 1 wylle that ye gyue vnio your broder alle the hole 
manoir with the appertenaunce vnder thys forme, that sir 
Onlzelake hold the manoir of yow and yerely to gyue yow 
a palfrey to rj'de vpon. x6bo ShXks. Alls Well rrr. ii. 10 , 1 
know a man that had this tricke of melancholy hold [sold) 
a goodly Alannor for a song. 


3 . A unit of English territorial organization, 
originally of the nature of a feudal lordship. 

The doctrine of the lawyers of the 17th c. is that a manor 
consists essentially of land held in demesne by the lord, to 
which is attached a seignory over freehold tenants sufficient 
in number (the minimum is variously stated as two or three) 
to constitute the court, called at a relatively late time the 
court-baron, which the lord is bound to hold and the tenants 
to atteni (The manor was often ‘defined from the point of 
view of its relation to the lord, as an estate in land consisting 
of demesnes and services.) This restriction of the meaning of 
the word is destitute of early authority (though the kind of 
complex estate described probably existed from the 12th cen- 
tury’)! but is the basis of the present application. As the 
status of tenant in fee under a mesne lord is practically 
obwiete, a manor now consists of the lord’s demesne (if any 
exi.sts) and of land.s from the holders of which he has the 
right to exact certain fees and fines, and within which he 
has certain privileges. A ‘court customary' is held in all 
manors where there are copyhold or customary tenants of 
the demesne. A manor is usually named from the principal 
toiraship, as * the manor of Barnstaple '. 

2538 Ir. Litiletods Tenures (1544) 18 b, In dyuers lordshi^ps 
& maners there is suche custome. x6ox Fulbecke^ xst Pt. 
Parall. x8 A manor is an inheritance of auncient continuance 
consisting of demesnes & seruices, perquisites, casualties, 
things appendant and regardant, custoroes, liberties, «c. 
2605 Camden Rem. 221 A Mannor of a hundred tenement^ 
26^-28 Risi>on Note Bk. (1897) 124 Unto him 
gave Constanc, his base daughter, with the TvirH 

Tawton. 1620 J. Wilkinson Court Leet 141 l^rd 

purchase their Lands, the Manor Is destroyed. 

Espertion 11. v. 235 This Ancient and Illustrious Famil> , 

custom of this xxil. 



lIAlfOR-HOUSE. 

English manor the community is the olde'st element, and the 
lordship a newer one. ,, 

iBip W. Lawrence Comp. Anai. ii. (1844) 2S Ihe 
manor oflivihg nature is so ample, that all may be allowed 
to sport on it freely. 

D. With qualifications. Assessionable manor, 
one of the manors into which the duchy of Corn- 
wall is divided, to which commissioners are ap- 
pointed periodically for the purpose of assessing 
them, or letting them on the best terms ; custom- 
ary manor (see quot.) ; reputed manor, manor 
by reputation, a manor which has lost its mano- 
rial status- by expiry of some necessary adjunct; 
manor in ancient demesne, a manor which at 
the time of the Conquest formed part of the royal 
domain ; manor in gross,, a manor from which 
’the demesne has been separated, leaving only the 
incorporeal hereditaments to the lord. 

• X607 CowEL Interpr. s.v. ATatier, A man may haue a maner 
•in grosse (as the law termeth it) that is, the right and interest 
of a court 'Baron with the perquisites thereunto belonging : 
and another or others haue euery foote of the land thereunto 
■belonging.' 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 388/1 In the assession- 
able manors, parcel of the duchy of Cornwall, customary* 
estates for years still subsist. Ibid. 389/1 Such an estate is 
however more frequently called ‘a manor by reputation*. 
Ibid. 389/a The estate of the grantor, which . .would consist 
of the mansion and the other ungranted portions 'of the 
villenage, with the services of the grantees appendant there- 
to, was called a customary manor, 1890 Sir F, Pollock 
Oxford Led. 114 A ‘reputed manor' will serve as well as a 
real manor for most purposes. 

c. Lord of the manors the person or coiporation 
having the seignorial rights of a manor. 

1605 Order of keeping a Court Leel 29b, Note that all the 
vacant and wast land within the Manour, is to the Lord of 
the Manour. X719 \V. Wood Sui-v. Trade It is most 
strange and unaccountable Policy in many Lords of Man- 
ners. 1765 Blackstone Comtu. I. xii. 387 All lords of 
manors, or barons, that held of the king in capiie, had seats 
in the great council. 18:7 W. Selwvn Law Ntsi.Prius 
(ed. 4) II. 834 Lords of manors are distinguished from other 
landowners with respect to the game. 1858 W. Arnot Laws 
fr. Heaven Ser. n. xxu, 237 The lord of the manor passed by. 

d. In some of the American colonies, authority 
was given hy royal charter for the creation of 
^manors’ after the English model, with courts- 
baron and seignorial rights. The Dutch governors 
of what is now the State of New York also granted 
‘ manors’, with certain hereditary privileges now 
abolished. (See quot. 1870 and Patroon 4.) The 
term still continues to be applied to certain districts 
in the U, S. which were * manors ’ in colonial times. 

1639 Act in A^h. Maryland (1883) I. 71 Punishment of 
death shall be inflicted on a Lord of a Mannour by be- 
heading. x68i Chas. II Charter granted to Penn § 19 We 
give and grant Licence unto the said William Penn, and 
his Heirs, (etc.]. . to erect any Parcels of Land within the 
Province aforesaid into Manors. . ; and in every of the said 
Manors to have and to hold a CoUrt-Baron [etc.], xflgi 
Acts of Assembly Htw York (1719) 2 The several Cities, 
Towns, Counties, Shires, Divisions, or Manors of this Pro- 
vince, 60 Being a Free-holder in any hlanor, Liberty, 
Jurisdiction, Precinct, or Out-Plantation. 1870 Burrill 
Law Diet. s. V., In .American Law, a manor is a tract held of 
a proprietor by a fee-farm rent in money or in kind, and de- 
scending to oldest son, who in New York is called a patroon. 
2883 Encycl. Amer. I. 198 The manors, as the grants of the 
early Dutch rulers of New Netherland were called, have 
disappeared under the pressure of republican institutions. 

4. attrib., as mamr-court , -farm, -hall, law, lord', 
-pew, -yard. Also Manob-hoose, Manor-plaCe. 
1786 W. Gilpin Mount. 4- Lalies Cumlld. (1788) II. =31 
"’‘'•i great strictness. 1890 
Sir F. Pollock Oxford Lcct. X30 It will not do, therefore, 
to assume that the manor court was made out of an older 
township court. X824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. ii. 51 It 
o ^ anciently a great *manor-farm or court-house. 

II. 126 

n IWuton Hall] is.-, esteemed a noble specimen of the 
F.n^isn manor-hall, sXt&T Aihcuceuni -20 235/3 Books 
on manor law became common. 1899 G. M. Trevelyan 
Engl. Age ^Vyclife If Lollard preachers had attacked 
manor lords, they soon ceased to do so. 
X892 J. C. Blomfield Hist. Heyford 46 Pews of different 
Mzes, with the *manor-pew overtopping the rest. 1667 
Duchess of Newcastle Life Dk. of N, in. (1886) 158 The 
enemy.. made a passage into the ’'manor-yard. 

sianoi^-liouse (mre’nwjhaus). [f. Manor + 
House The, mansion of the lord, of a manor. 

1575 Gascoigne Posies, Herbs 147 Better Fermers fast, 
than Manour housed fall. 1588 Shaks. L . L . L . i, i. 208. 
x62sMassincer New IVay iv. i, How far Sir Giles,.. hold 
you it to be From your Mannor house to this of my Lady 
Alworths. 1762-71 H. Walfole Veriue's Anted. Paint. 
(1786) HI. 161 Salmon.. mentions a Dr. Morecroft, . . as 
architect of the manor-house of Fitzwalters. 1832 Lytton 
Eugene A . i. vi, Several days elapsed before the family of the 
manor-house encountered Aram again. 

IVEanorial (manoo-rial), a. [f. Manor + -(i)al.] 
Of or pertaining to a manor or manors ; incidental 
to a manor. (Cf. Manebial.) 

1785 Pa'ley Mor. 4 Polit. Philos, vi. xl. (1786) 634 This 
tenure [the right of conuPon] is also usually embarrassed by 
the interference of manorial claims. X794 Southev JVat 
Tyler xii. i. Poet. \Vks. II. 47 They have, .demanded the 
abolition of personalslavery, vas»Iageand manorial rights. 
1876 Bancroft Hist. U.S, III. iii. 332 His tomb in the old 
manorial church, 1876 Dictjv Real Prop. i. § i. 8 These 
functions devolved in later times partly on the manorial 
court. 1890 Sir F. Pollock Oxford Led. 129 The admin- 
istration of a manorial domain. 
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.Hence Maho*riallsm, the manorial system; 
3 iIano*rializing‘ vbUsb., making manorial [attrib, 
in quot.). ‘ 

• 1897 Maitland Domesday d* Beyond 138 We shall have 
the utmost difficulty if we would go behind manbrialism. 
1898 — Township « 5 - Borough 45 A time when the feudal- 
izing and manorializing processes are at work. 

■ IKCa*nor*place. arch. = Manor-house. 

1426 Act yas. I Scot. (1814) II. X3/2 In ]>e qubilk landis in 
auld tymes J)are was castellis fortalycis & maner placis. 
c 1470 Henrvson Mor. Fab. ^.{Fpx fy lVo^) xxi\\^ Than to 
ane manure [z'.n manore] place* thay hyit in haist. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxiv. (Percy Soc.) X75 Tyll that we 
came unto a manour place, Moted about under a woode 
sj’de. ' 1578 Timme Caluine on Gen. 241 Moses noteth here 
Nimrod’s manour place. x688 Dallas Syst. Stiles 
703 Letters for giving up and delivery of the said Castles, 
. .Mannor-places, and other houses pertaining to the said 
Bishoprick. 1791 Newte Tour Eng. Scot, ^^s It was the 
mansion, or manor-place of the Barony of Philorth, 1875 
W. M® 1 lwraith Guide IVigtownshire 90 The tower, for- 
tallce, manor-place, yards, and orchards of Chappell. 

XSa'uor-seat, [f. Makor + -Seat = 

Makor-HOUSE. 1828-32 in Webster; and in later Diets. 

t Ma'norsliip. , [+-ship.] = Manor 3. 

2778 Eng. Gazetteer {td, 2), Market-Street, .isamanorship 
in the parishes of Goldington, Studham, and Flamstead. 

IVXanOSCOpe (niDe-ni&koup). fhysics. [a. F, 
mauoscope, C Gr. /xavo-s (see Manometer) + 
-SCOPE.] = M.VNOMETER. 

2730 [see MANOatETER]. 1823 J. Mitchell Die/. Math. 
4 ‘ Phys, Scl., Matunneter,. .\i is sometimes called mano- 
scope. 187s Knight Diet. Meek. 1384. 

Hence Mano'seopy rare~’‘, the science which is 
concerned with the determination of the density of 
Vapoitfs'and gases. i8d4'in WebSter ; and in later Diets. 
I!Ianour(e, obs. ff. Manner, M.vkor, Manure. 
Manoyr(e, obs. form of Manor. 
t Ma-nq,aalm. Oln. [OK manncivealm : see 
Man ri.i and Qualm ri.l] Plague, pestilence. 

a 900 O. E. Chron. an. 664 |>y llcan geare wzes micel man 
cuealm. c 1205 Lay. 3008 par after com swulke mon-qualm 
% lute haer cwike Ijefden. 1*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8500 So 
gret manqualm j^t montmon a! vnbufed lay. a X340 Ham- 
POLC Pcalteru i Aloryn.or manqwalm . . ]>at nerand corompis 
all men. 

t lffa*nquell, v. Obs. rare^"^. [Back-forma- 
tion from next.] irans. To murder. 

AX548 Hall Chron,, Edw. /K, 221b, Whom., they^ that 
siode about . . murthered & pitiously manquelled. 

t SIa’nq,uelle. Obs. rare-', [t— OE. type 
*-manncw{lla, f. inann Man sbX + *cw^i/a (with 
agent-suffix -11).] A murderer. 

cx*so Luiel sotk Serm.2% in O.E.Mise. x86 Robberes 
and reuere.s and be monquelle, 

Manqneller (mie*nkwebi).- Obs. exc. arch. 
[f. Man sb.'^-i- Queller.] A manslayer, murderer, 
CZ290 Bekei 436 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 119 pat a luj>er kef* 
a manquellare hadde a so li^t 'dom. a 1300 Cursor M. 
2205 Nembrot,.0 babllon king..Reuer and man-queller. 
c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. HI. 383 Pus pei ben. .monquelleres 
of pore men, whose lyvelodepei awey taken fro horn.. CZ450 
Mirour Saluacioun 2365 Semey [=Shimei] callid Dauid 
man of Belial and manqvvhellere. 1529 More Dyaloge iii. 
^Vks. 244/1 No wise manne wer there that woulde put al 
weapons away because manquellers misuse them, 1597 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, ii. i, 58 Thou art a honyseed, a Man- 
queller, and a woman-queller. X632 1 . IVcmens Rights 
343 Ifa man were slaine. .and another man receiued the man- 
queller. x63i W, Robertson Cr«,(i693) 863 A man- 
queller; homicida. 1870 Bryant //zViff 1. 1. 14 While multi- 
tudes afe perishing by the band Of Hector, the man-queller, 
b. An executioner. (Cf. Manslayer b.) 

CX300 Seyn yulian (MS. Ashmole) 185 Com uork he sede 
my manquellare.. And sm>T of hire heued. 1382 Wyclif 
Mark vi. 27 A manquellere sent [Vulg, luisso spiculatore], . 

t IKCanquelliiig, vbl. sb. [(y Man’j^.i + Queu-’ 
LING vbl. sb.'\ Manslaughter, homicide. . , 

C1380 Wyclif JVks. (1880) 9 pis ilke fals religious is gilty 
of hefte and manqnellyng also. T'1440 Promp. Parv. 325/2 
hlann qwellynge, or man slawtur,. .homietdium. 1551 Bible 
(Hyll) Deut. xi.\. note. Here arc shewed ii, maners of man- 
quelling, one done wyllingly. .the other vnwylHnglj’. 2587 
Golding De Mornay xx, 3x2 That which is Leachcraft in 
one Country, is not manquellingin another. 

Manques, obs. form of Manx. 

+ Ma’nred. Forms: a. imanCn)rsden(n, 
3 monreden, -rsBidene, -raddene, 3, 5 man-, 
monradene, 5 manredyn, 6-7 manratteu, 
-rydden. Also 4-9 Manrent. 2-6manred; 
also 3-4 -rede, 4 -rade,6 -ryd, -rode, 7.-roode. 
[OE. ittannrxdetJf f, manti Man sb.'^ + -riiidcn -red.] 
1 . Homage. Yhr. /a da or make, ta take, fart^, or 
iiivi inanred. 

a. cjooo .^LFRic yosh. ix. ii pa cwjedon ure frind, pat 
we comon to eowe mannedene. czx22 O.E. Chron. an. 
1115 He dyde pxt ealle haheafodma;non Normandix dydon 
manrseden. .his sunu Willelme. c 2203 Lav. 6240 Ah cower 
monradene [eizys manradene] ich wulle Ton.* a 1300 
St. Gregory 784 in Archw Stud. iteu. Spr. LVII. 784 Man- 
redene, pat was to sayne To be boxum to his bond, c 1420 
Anturs of Arih. 642 Herelinakepe relej*se,..And sij>ene 
make the monradene. 

■ P. c ixS4*(3,’ E. Chron, an. X137 Hi hadden him manred 
maked & athee suoren. e X290 S, Eng. Leg. I. 351^^ Heo 
wendea-boute ope nl hire lond and nam hire manrede [MS. 
manrade], a 1300 Floriz 4 Bt. 395 His manrede pu schalt 
fongc. a 1300 Cursor AI, 20620 Suet moder,.al heuen court 
^1 serue he. To mak h® manred. C1300 Harrv.v. Hell B8 
Monrade dude y him me do.. 1679 Earl Somerville Alem. 
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Somervilles (1815)1. 75 To be obleidged and bound. .in 
mandred,..to be with one another in all actiones. 

. 2. Vassals. collectively; the men whom a lord 
can call upon in time of war. Hence a supply 
of men for purposes of warfare. 

13. . K. Alls. 4^5 Pays he dude anon grede To al Danes 
manrede. CX400 Laud Troy Bk. 18596 He is ded and his 
kynred, And alle his frendis &his manred. 1543 Wharton 
\n St. Papers Heiu VIJI,\. 311 In Northumbreland wher 
manryd of men er.^ 1549 Cheke Hurt Sedit. {1641) 54 By 
destruction of Shleres, loosing of hariiest, . . decaying of 
manrode. c xS5o-i66s Flodden Field (Percy 'Folio) sL 95 [I 
geeve thee againc)-The manrydden [Harl.2^7 manratten] 
of Lancashire.. Att thy bidding euer to bee. 1559 Abp. 
Parker CVrn (Parker Soc.) 99 Where the manred with the 
manors is withdrawn from us, that we be not., charged with 
the setting forth of men of war.^ x6xo Holland Camden's 
Brit., Scot. II. 17 John Commin the mightiest man for 
manred and retinew in all Scotland. 1630 R. yohuson's 
Kingd. Conunw, 22 A good Manroode is an inexhaustible 
slocke. By populous armies did the Nortberne Nations 
. .overrunne farre greater Nations than their owne. 

3 . Tile position of leader of fighting men; the 

• conduct ’ (of an army). • - 

1528 St. Papers Hen. VIII, I. 315 As schuld be seen moste 
expedient for the orderyng the men, and the manred theroff. 
XS7&-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 453 That Gentle- 
man, that had the inanred (as some yet call it) or the office, 
to lead the men, of a Towne, or Parish. 1581 in Jeanes 
Catal. Berkeley Chart. (1892) 227 The manred, rule, govern- 
ment, leading and commandment of all his serv’auntes [etc.]. 

Carnal intercourse. Obs.rare~~', 
rx2os Lay. 25911 He woldemon-radene [CX27S manradene] 
habben wi 5 pan maidene. 

‘Manredyn, variant of prec. 

Iffanreilt (m^^nrent). Sc." Now Hist, [Sc. 
form of Manred : see -red. 

■ It is doubtful whether the form goe.s back to the i4lhc., 
as the MSS. of Barbour were written in 14S7-9, and in one 
passage MS. E has the older form vtanredyn.^ 

1. Homage: = Manred i. 

1375 Barbour xvi. 303 The kingis,.of the Erysch- 

rye..thair manrent [AIS. E manredyn] till him- can ma. 
*457 Acts yas. II (18x4) II. 50 At na man duellande 
w*m burghe be fundyn in manrent. c 1470 Golagros <5- Gaw. 
1218 Now wil I be obeyand. And make the manrent with 
hand.- c 1560 A. Scott Foems (S. T. S.) xxxiii, rj Qubat is 
thy manrent hot mischeif ? x68x Visct. Stair lusiii.' r. iL 
(1603) io There was formerly a kind of Bondage in Scotland, 
called hlan-rent, whereby free persons became the Bond- 
men or Followers of. .their Patrons and Defenders. 

to. Band (or bond) of manrent (see quot. 159?)- 

• 1528 in St. Papers Hen. VIII, IV. 490 He usit our auto- 
rite, .aganis our Baronis, and uyer our liegis yat wald nocht 
entir in band of manrent to him. 1538 in Black Bk. Tay- 
mouth etc. (Bannatyne Cl.) z8i Mutual Bond of Manrent 
and help between Johne Campbell of Glenurquhay and 
Archibald Campbell of Glenlyoune against all men. X597 
Skene De Verb. Sign. s. v. Homagium, It is a bande of man- 
rent, quhen ony person promises to serue one vtber, in sik 
sorte, that he sail, be friend to all his friends, and foe to all 
his foes, again-st all deadly. ztx64p Drumm. of Hawth. 
Hist. yas. V, Wks. (17x1) 82 How the great houses of Scot- 
land were so joined and linked together, by kindred, alii- 
ance^, bonds of service, or man-rent. 1759 Robertson 
Hist. Scot. I, (1802) I. 231 Associations, which when made 
with their equals, were called ‘leagues of mutual defence’ ; 
and when with their inferiors, ‘ bonds of manrent a x86z 
Buckle Civilh. (1669) HI. il 65. 

2 . « Manred 2, 3. 

XS36 Bellenden Cron. Scot. xiv. vii, Thair hicht and gret 

■ issance, baith in manrent and landis, was sa suspect to the 
ingis,. ih.'irfelcj. 2577-95 Dcscr. Isles Scot, in Skene 

Celtic Scat. (1880) III. App. 43s McCowle of Lorn hes the 
stewartship of the haill He and manrent thairof. .'X583 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. Ser. i. III. 614 Havand commandiment 
of the manrent of all and sindrie his Hienes lieges. 1586 
Ferne Bias, Gentrie 126 The greatnesse of his reuenewes 
and manrents. 

3«Ianro(o)de, ’-ryd, variants of Manred Ohs. 
-mans, an unexplained suffix frequent in' the 
words of thieves’ slang recorded in the i6th c. as 
crackmaus hedge, darkmans Ta^X^ dighUnatis day, 
harinans the stocks, ittffnians a hedge. 

Mansale, variant of Manzil. 

Mansaneel, iaansaiiillo,obs. ff. Manchineel. 

• Mansard (mse’nsaid). Arch. [a. F. inansarde 
{toil en inansarde'), f. name of P*ran9ois Mansard, 
French architect, 159S-1666.3 A form of curb- 
roof, in which each face of the roof has two slopes, 
the lower one steeper than the upper. Usually 
mansard roof. . 

X734 Builder's Diet. II. s.v. Roof, This last is particularly 
called a Mansard, from M. Mansard, a famous French 
Architect, the Inventor. x^2 Gwilt .rirr/zzV. 547 The Man- 
sard roof),, w'ilh us called a Curb roof. X873 Miss Thackeray 
Wks. (1891) I. 18 They lived in a tall house, with a mansard 
roof. x88o ‘Mark Twain* Tramp Abroad I. 32 Foreign 
youth.. go to the University to put a mansard roof on 
their whole general education. 

b. (See quot. and Booby sb. 3.) 

X882 Kemp Yacht <5- Boat Sailing (ed.3) 552 Mansard, an- 
American term for a booby hatch. 

Mansclawth, variant of Manslaucht Obs. 
Manse (ravens),. sb. [ad, med.L. (Law and 
Eccl.) mansus, mansum, maiisa dwelling, house; 
also, a quantity of land considered sufficient for the 
support of a family (cf. Hide sb.-), f. L. inaus;, 
ppl. stem of vtanere to dwell, remain. Cf. mod.F. 
(Hist.) manse \ the popular representatives of the 
Latin word in Rom. are OF. mes,yir., Catal.j'/zax.] 
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MANSION, 


+ 1, A mansioa house or ‘ capital messuage 
(Cf. Manor i.) Ohs, 

x^^o Acta Dow, Concil. (1839) 14^/1 J>e auld mansioune 
J>at William Inslishas in tak&twa akerUliand besid l>e said 
manss. 1513 Douglas Aineh vin. vi. 118 At tbir ilk 5ettis 
heyr The conquerour entrit, douchty Hercules, This sobyr 
mansressauit hym,butles. 1781 Warton Hist, Kiddinglon 
(1783) 50 This lady died at her capital manse at Fencotnear 
Bicester in iiii. [1848 Lytton Harotdw, i, And I shall 
be at his own favourite manse over the water at sunset.] 

. 2 . A measure of land regarded as sufficient for 
the support of a family. Obs. exc. Hist. 

- In this sense the Eng. forni of the word appears to occur 
only with reference to ecclesiastical endowments. 

1597 Skene De V'erb. Sipt. s.v.Mansus, Carolus Magnus, 
to the effect that the Ministers of the W’ordeof God suld not 
perish be hunger or povertie, gaue to like Kirke ane manse. 
1625 in Cramond Ann, \\, 24 Anent the minis, 

lers mans being now desolat of building, and he excusing bis 
inhabilitie to repair the samyn. 1794 W. Tindal £>vesham 4 
The names of those Manses or farms next follow which the 
founder acquired for the first endowment of his monasterj’. 
1844 Lingard AnglO‘Sax, Ch. 1 . iv. 162 Let an entire manse 
‘..be assigned to each church. 1855 Milman Lat, Chr. iv. 
iii. (1864) II. 253 A monastery founded at Ripon and endowed 
with XXX manses of land, i860 Hook Lives Ahps, (1869) I. 
V. 287 That there be given to the sers'ants of God, .a certain 
hereditary portion of the lands possessed hypersons ofeveiy 
degree, that is to say, the tenth manse. 

3 . An ecclesiastical residence, whether parochial 
or collegiate ; now esp. the house allocated to or 
occupied by the minister of a parish in Scotland ; 
sometimes applied to the residences provided for 
ministers of the congregational, pres%terian, and 
other denominations in Britain and the U. S. 

*534 Act 2$ Hen, Vlll in SiaU Irel. (1621) 77 To have 
and to hold the same mance^ glebe lands,alteregef,.. and all 
other the premisses. 1583 in Munint, Irznne (2890) I. 222 
To provyd ane sufficient manse and yard to the said min* 
ister. 1683 G. Martin Reliq. Divi Andrea! vii. § 3 (2797) 
to4 The castle of St. Andrews.. had been the Bishop of 
St. Andrews his manse. 17x0 Chamberlayne Pres, St. Gt. 
Brit. ir. 111. 435 They iScottisli Presbyterian ministers] are 
provided with ‘convenient Manses (i. e. Parsonage Houses). 
1754 Erskine Princ, Sc. Law i. (1809) Under a manse 
are comprehended stable, barn, and byre, witli a garden. 
1791 Boswell Johnson 20 Aug, an. 1773, The manse, as the 
parsonage-house is called in Scotland, was close by. 1805 
T. D. Whitaker Hist. Craven 5 , 1 would ask, whether,. it 
were possible to devise a method of supporting an incum- 
bent equally wise and proper with that of a manse, glebe, 
and tithes. 18x6 Scott Old Mori, xxvii, Poundtext bade 
adieu to his companions, and travelled forward alone to his 
own manse. x8^ G. H. Kingsley Vac. Tour 121 If the 
Sutherland inn is full.. you can always get a bed some- 
where, often at the manse. 

^ IT 4 . Confused with F. inense [acl. L. mensa table], 
sometimes written manse (Littre) : The revenue of 
an abbey or of an ecclesiastic. Ohs. 

17x0 T, Goodwin Life Bp. StilUn$fl. 101 He gives a 
learned account of the Manse and Maintenance settled 
upon each parish'priest. 1747 Carte Hist, Eng. I. 24S Tlie 
monasteries, whose abbatial manse, or tbe revenue of the 
abbot was annexed to the bishoprick. 

+ Manse, v. Obs, Also 4 mance, mouse. 
[Short for Amanse v.'\ irans. To excommunicate, 
to curse. ' Plence Mansed///. a. 

c xaoQ Obmin 10522 Ass whannse preostess mannsenn her 
& shsedenn ha fra Crvste pat opennlike onnsaeness Crist All 
pesv® h^nnkess wi^hrenn. ^1275 XI Fains o/HetC 259 in 
O. E, Misc, 154 Ojjer weren Mansed bi nome. xj., A*. E, 
Leg-. (JIS. Bodl. 779) in Herrig Archiv LXXXII. 347/7S 
To mancy him was swyhe \o]? . .pestore he tau5t cristin to 
hate mansinge. 13.. E. E. AUit.P. B. 77A He syttez Jjcr 
in Sodomis, py servaunt so pouere Among po mansed men 
hat han ^ much greued. X377 Langl. P. PI. B. n. 39 And 
now worth his Mede ymarled al to a mansed schrewe. 1399 

— Rich. Redeles in. lospety] monside he marchall fTorhis 
myssedede. 14.. Sege Jenisaiew 154 For hat mansed man 
[xc. Judas] Mathie hey chossyn. 

Mansebyll, obs. form of Manciple. 

Mansell; see Masuel. 

*Ma‘ii“Sewaiit. PI. men-servants. A male 
servant. 

iSS* Bible (Hyll) 2 Kings v. 26 Is it a tyme. .to receaue 
garments, . .oxen, shepe, menseruantes and maydeseruanls? 
x6xx Bible Gen. xxiv. 35 Hee hath giuen him flocks, and 
beards, .. men seruants, and mayd seiuanis. 1632 Sher- 
wood, A man‘Serv.'mt,5«^rt'iy?«n 1729 S.vift Direct. Serv. 
viii, It is highly improper for Men Servants to know that 
fine Ladies have Occasion for such Utensils. 1784 Johnson 
iVill, To the u^e of Francis Barber, my m.Tn-servant, a 
negro. 1903 T, M. Lindsay Ch. ^•AHnistry in EarlyCeni. 
yiii. 353 'A'he boy or man servant who followed his master 
when the latter went out of his house. 

Mansfield (mse-nsKld). Min. A magnesio* 
calciferons sandbtone from near Mansfield in Not- 
tinghamshire, used for building. Also attrib. 

1842, Gwii-T Archil. 478 M.'imfield, or C. Llndley’s Red 
[Sandstone], 1866 Ecclcsiolo^st XXVri. 105^ Good_ con- 
structive colour by means of red Mansfield will be intro- 
duced externally. 

Mansliip (mte'njip). Forms: i manscipo, 
3 mannsliipe, monscipe, monschipe, 4 man- 
schippe, manshupe, mauscip, luanschipo, 

- juaucliip, 5 mansebyp, mansliyp, jneuschepe, 
5 » 7 » 9 mansbip. [OE. manscipei see Man sbP- 
and -SHIP. Cf. G. mannseka/f^ 

+ 1 . Humanity, kindness ; courtesy, civility. Obs. 
0x000 ir. Pope Sergius' Let. to Aldhehn in Birch Cart, 
Sax. 1 , 155 Manscipe syfan be h®arfendum & aslheodisum 
[L. hnwaniioient peregrinis ci egenlthts inpefufere]. fisjo 


Arih. 4 iffert, 7634 (KSibmg),* Whiderwostow, Twain, for 
miloue?^ ^Darne, to^seche min cm Arthour, Of him to 
afong h® anour Of wijtschippe & cheualrie, & leren man- 
schippe & curtetsie 1 * 1393 Langc. P. Pt. C. xtir. X05 

For eche frend fedek oher and fondejr how he may quite 
Meles and manshupes eche a rj’che man oher, 

*h 2 . Homage, worship ; honour, dignity. Ohs. 
a 1175 Co/t. Hem. 235 Gif ic fader ham wer his mi man» 
•scipe Mai. i. 6 Vulg. nbt esi honor mens ?]. exzoo Or- 
wiN 1901^ Forr hurrh halt manness sawde iss lie Wihh Godd 
inn onnlicnesse, fjffir purrh mags itt ben nemmnedd mann, 
& wihh mannsbipe wurrhedd. <r 120$ Lay, 6234 We wulleS 
jjine men beon hine mon-scipe herien. 01*75 Jbid, 13500 Ich 
ou wolle wel bi-wite mid mochelcre ximnsipe. a 1300 Cursor 
M, 12563 And quen he suld to manscip ga, . . All hai felascip 
him bar. 13..^ Guy IVamv. (A.) i 683 He him underfeng 
with worthschipe And dede him miche manschipe [Cains 
MS. honour full manly}. ^1330 Arfh. ^ jbferl. 3634 (Kol- 
bing). We bel» redi in al |»ing, Anon to go wijx king Arthour, 
To his manschipe & bis honour I Ibid, 6827 ForTeuer hem 
were be ded, sikerliche, In manschippe & in trewbe, han 
euer more Hue in rew}>e. c 1450 Cast. Perseverance(E.'E.'V,S.) 
74 We mustyr 30U with menschepe, & Freyne 30U of Frely 
frenchepe. 

* 1 * 3 . Manly courage, valour; manliness. Ohs. 
c 1*05 Lav. 3846 He fusede mid monschipe to ward Mar- 
gane his mane. 13.. Coer dc L. 1848 Mariners arm your 
ships And do up your man^hips. c 1350 Will. Paleme 2676 
Meyntenes 5it 3oure manchtp manli a w'hile, til god of bis 
grete mi^t god tyding vs sende. Ibid. 3337 hlen, far soure 
manchipe na moreh^t suffreK but wendebouxt wijtU Kwi]j 
Sour fon meteh. c 1400 Sege Jerusalem 777 RIore manschyp 
wer hit jlt mercy [to] by'-seche, pan metles mart per no myjt 
helpys. 1465 Pas/on Lett. 11 . 254 And how that ever ye 
do, hold up your manshlp. 

4 . The condition of being a man. Ohs. exc. in 
mnce'Use. *!• Also concr.^ a man. 

nx3oo Cttwr A/. 9849 Bot he war ferliful to call ifl>ou it 
sagh, and sua moght fall, hat in a man all manscip war, Wit- 
vten less, wit-vten mare. 1600 Look about you C 4, Will 
3’ou promise me to bring no matdes To set \ ppon my liile 
manship there? 1899 Westm. Gas. 27 June 1/3 He is loo 
proud of his superior manshlp to allow it. 

Hence tMa*jisliiplyxJdrx.,faithfnUyasaliegeman. 
13 . . Guy Warxo. (A.) 124 His lord be serued . . In al ping 
manschipeliche. c 1425 Eng. Cotta. Irel, 92 The folke of J)e 
londe, manshyply hym shold vptahe, & worthly as lorde, 
Manslitm, -shut, dial, forms of Makcbet. 

+ SCa'nsuig, vbl. sb. Obs. Also 3 mansingne, 
mansinge, 4 manzSngo, 5 mansynge. [f. Manse 
57. + -INO.] Cursing. 

c 1190 S. Mg-. I. 28/50 Anon with fits mansingue al fiat 
on half dachste a*doun. 1*97 R. Glouc. [Rolls) 96S6 pe 
hridde was juf eni man in mansinge were ibroujt & su^he 
come to amendemenc ne a^e rijte nere nojt. 1340 Ayenb. 
148 panne behoueh come }>« *uord hit uor to dele o)?er be 
manzlnge oJ>er be hotinge out of contraye. c 14*5 Eng. 
Conq. Irel. 136 Thay.Aytyl tel of othes ft of mansynge. 

Mansion (mie-n/sn), sb. Forms: 4-5 man- 
fiioun, 4-7 mansyon, (4 mansyun, 5 man- 
flyowne, manson, 6 mansyone), 4-5 maucioun, 
^raoncion), 4-6 mancion, mancyon, (5* men- 
cion), 6 mantioun, manchion, 6, 8 mantion, 
5-6 mansione, 4- mansion, [a. OF, mansion 
(13th c.), now only in certain technical senses (see 
4 and 5 below), ad. L. mansiofi’em, n. of action f. 
nianere to rem.nxn, dwell. Cf. Sp. mansion, Pg, 
mansdo, It. viansione. 

The regular representative of the L.word in Fr.is ruaison 
house (=Pr. waisds ) ; the It. rnagioueand tbe OSp. tnaysan 
house, mod.Sp. meson inn, are adopted from Fr.] 
f 1 . The action of remaining, abiding, dwelling, 
or staying in a place. Phr. to have, keep, make, 
take (one's) mansion’=:io dwell, abide. Also, per- 
manence or continuance in a position or state. 

a 1340 'HKi-Woi.T.Psalter v, 8 pai entire in till godis house 
of heuen, and takis haire ioy and paire mansyon eftire taire 
perfeccioun. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 2x6 Pr>‘de in ' 
ricchesse regneth rather t>an in pouertc, Arst in b® Maister 1 
ban in be man some mansioun he hath, c 1400 Row. Rose \ 
4908 If he there make his mansioun For toabyde professioun. i 
^2485 Dfgby Myst, (1S82) ih. 1461 In his name, lord, I be- 
seche pe, with-In pi lond to have my mancyon. 1560 Daus 
ir. Sleidane’s Comm. 340 'I'he other [chappelS], and the fore- 
said HauUes, the Cardinals have theyr mansion. 1576 Gas- 
coigne Steele Glas G iv, That malice make, no mansion in 
their minds. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. vii. § 7 That the 
solidness of the earth is for the station and mansion of living 
Creatures. 1607 Shaks. Timon v. i. 218 Timon hath made 
his euerlasting Mansion Vpon tbe Beached Verge of the 
sale Flood. C261Z Chapman Iliad jh. Comm. 48 Who euer 
saw true learning, wisdome, or wit, vouchsafe mansion in 
any proud, vaineglorious, and braggartly spirit. 1637 H. 
Sydenhasi Senn, ii. 35 Sitting presupposes stabilitie and 
mansion. x6^ Denham^ On Cenvley 14 These poets near 
our Princes sleep. And in one grave their mansion keep. 
1677 Gale Cr/. Gentiles iv. 280 We have not a word which 
properly signifies the stable mansion of Bternide, 1696 
Tate & Brady /V. cxliii. 3 To Darkness chas’d and forc’d 
to seek A Mansion with the dead. 1710 Steele Tatter 
No. 182 f I The Visages of those in whom Love, Rage, 
Anger, Jealousy or Envy% haw their frequent Mansions. 
172* Wollaston Relig. Nat, ix. 212 The soul. .must be 
freed from the laws of bodies, and fall under some other, 
which will carry it lo some proper mansion, or state, 

2 . A place where one stays or dwells; a place 
of abode, an abiding-place. Now arch. 

- c 1386 Chaucer Knits T, xn6 The grete temple of Mars 
in Trace Thet as Mars hath his souercyn mansion, c 1420 
Lwid. AssewHy o/Gods-xe&f^lIiie. trxumphall guerdoun That 
God reserueth to cuerj* creature, aboue in hys cclesliall 
mansioun. xtfiij Gude fy Godlie B. (S.T-S.) 96 Thow sal! 
behald him, and his xnantioun Be brocht lo nocht. 1590 


Spenser F.^ Q. 11. iU. 4r, x6xs RI. Lok P. Martyr's Hist. 

Hakluyt (1812) V. 167 Colonies or mansions 
of the Spaniardes. 1632 Lithgow Trav. i. 41 This in- 
mansion (rc. Venice] is the only Paragon of 
•all Cities in the World. 1667 Milton P. L. viii. 296 Thy 
Mansion xvants thee, Adam, rise. 1725 Pope Odyss. v. 85 
On whose high branches, waving with the storm. The birds 
of broadest wing their mansion form. 1764 Goldsm. Trav, 
167 Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion tread. 
1774 — Kat. Hist.^ (X776) IV. 30 It sometimes happens 
that Its little mansion [sc. the squirrel’s nest] is attacked 
by a deadly and powerful foe. 1777 Howard Prisons Eng. 
(1780) 25 That the penitent should. .be driven again. .to the 
practice which soon brings hlm^back to his former mansion. 
1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus IxviiL 34 Rome is alone my life's 
centre, a mansion of home. 

fb. (Chiefly pt.) A separate dwelling-place, 
lodging, or apartment in a large house or enclosure. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) V. 41 And tlioughe it be dept the 
Toitr of Babiloyne,'3it natheles there were ordeyned with 
inne many Mansiouns and many gret duellynge Places. 
i 43 *-So tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 1x3 The kynges palice,with 
mansiones for his men. Ibid. 11 . 235 And also mansiones 
and other chambres (in Noah’s Ark]. 1553 Eden Trent, 
pietve Ind, (Arb.) 33 They came to a low cotage. .hauing in 
it two mans-r 0% in one of ye xvhich were women and children 
and in the other only men. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece iv. 
xiii. (t7X5) ^xo (Grecian Houses were usually divided into 
two Parts, in which the Men and women had distinct Man- 
sions assign’d. 

c. transf. and Jig, 

rx384 Chaucer H. Fame ji. 246 Thus euery thinge by 
thys reason Hath his propre mansyon To which lit] seketh 
to repaire. 1555 Eden Decades 265 This .«tea at certeyne 
tymes of the yeare. .dryueih furth his increase to seke newe 
mansions. 1687 Drvden Hind tp P. 11. 71 Suppose. .The 
certain mansion were not yet assigned : The doubtful resi- 
dence no proof can bring Against the plain existence of the 
thing. 1777 Johnson ArA /o A/ry. TArez/r 29 Oct., Oxford, 
the man<ion of the liberal arts. 1758 Wordsw, Tintem 
Abbey Z40 When thy mind Shall he a mansion for all lovely 
forms. xBsx Lamb El/a^ Ser. i. Old < 5 ; Hew Schoolm., Mj' 
head has not many mansions, nor spaciou.s, 

d. Used in pi. to translate Gr. ^ovai, Viilg. man^ 
stones, in John xiv. 2, Hence allusively. 

a X340 Hampolk Psalter cxlix. 5 Jiai sail be fayn in ht'k© 
dennys, ]>at is, in sere mansjoins of heuen. 1526 Tindale 
John xiv. 2 In my fathers housse are many mansions, 

Palev Serin, xxxv. (s8io) 526 In the habitations of life are 
many mansions; rewards of various orders and degrees, pro- 
portioned to our various degrees of virtue and exertion here. 
1845 Fitzball Afarilana n. 16 Oh I that angels now might 
waft him To the mansions of the blest 1 

e. Used in pi, for the abodes of Hell. 

1629 Milton Naiiv, 140 Hell it self will pass away, And 
leaveher dolorous mansions lo the peering day. 1697 Drvden 
Virg, Georg. IV. 691 Th’ Infernal Mansions nodding seem 
to dance (orig. Quin ipsx stupuere downs, etc.]. 

3 . A Structure or edifice serving as a dwelling or 
lodging place, f a. gen. A house, tent, etc. Obs, 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter xiv. i Tabemakile propirly is 
he mansyon of feghtand men and passand. x4Z2-2o Lydc. 
Chron, Troy 11, xi, Euery paleys and euery mansyowne 
Of marbell were. 2444 Hen, VI in Willis & Clark Chxh- 
bridge (x886) L 340 A mansion or hospicium. .called Saynt 
Johanes Hostel. 1495 Act 11 Hen, VII, e. 9 § a Every 
mese and mancion or dwelling place within the lordship. 
2509 Brasenose Coll. Mnnim., Ivycombe M. 16 One Tene- 
ment or Mansion called the Lyon, n 1548 Hall. Chron., 
///28 b, With piiefull scrichcssberepleneshydlhe hole 
mancion. 0x653 Octyex. Coww. Heb. iii. (1655) 35 Wc 
usually call the Mansions which are here [Heh. xi. 9] stiled, 
‘Tabernacles', Tent<^ 1770 Goldsm. Des, Vill, 140 The 
village preacher’s modest mansion.^ 1781 Cowper Lei. to 
Unwin 25 Aug., The building we inhabit consists of two 
mansions. 


b. In early use : The chief residence of a lord ; 
the * capital messuage ’ of a manor, a manor-house. 
Hence, in later use, a large and stately residence. 

axsxa Fabyan IViltiix Chron. (i8xi) Pref. 3 If it happen 
me to decesse at my mansion called Halsiedys. 15x3 Brad- 
shaw St, IVerburge 1. 2614 Whiche place somtyme was the 
kjTiges mansyon, Translated lo an abbay by her commaundy- 
ment. 1597 Shaks. z Hen. IV, iir. it. 351 The Case of a 
Treble Hoeboy was a Mansion for him : a Court, c 2630 
Risdon Surv. Devyt § 41 (18x0)44 A fair dwelling house, 
which he maketh his mansion, x^x Terwes de la Ley 199 
Alansion {Alansto) is in our law most commonly taken for 
the chief messuage.. of the Ixird of a Mannor, the Manner 
house where he doth most remain. 1807 Wordsw, !VA. Doc 
vn. 25 'i'he lordly Mansion of its pride Is stripped. 1641 
W. Spalding Italyff It.Isl. III. 159 The Quirinal Mount-, 
contains on its summits and skirts several of the most mat:- 
nificent Roman mansions, 1855 Macaulay I/ist. Eng. xiii. 
III. 364 At length the weary fugitives came in sight of 
Weems Castle. The proprietor oMhe mansion was a friend 
to the new government. 1865 Dublin Unii\ A fag. 1 . *4 
The fussj' mistress of the ‘mansion’. .as in Bright^ 
call a lodging house. x8^ M, Arnold Thyrsis i, Tbe vw 
lage street its haunted mansion lacks. x^sJVc/tw. Gas. 
*7^ Oct. i/i What are called mansions— a man.sjon js a house 
with a back staircase — are a drug in tbe market. ^ 

c. The residence provided for an ecclesiast^ 

I 4 S» Hd/l o/PaHt. V. 521/2 Which House? the Deuns 

of the seidc Chupell l>ave hadd for thetre 

Queen's Injunct. Ii, -Ml.. Parsons, Vicars, & ClartW; hauing 

Churches, chappels, or Mansions withm this De 

d. fig. (e.g. of the body as enclosing the soul). 
iSa6-^llNnALE 2 Ccr. v. r oire er.^’ ■"“Xh" 

now dwell. Ibiel. 2 Hes^Tinge , ... ;; cj-gjl 

mansion which is from beven. * 59 ® . ‘ overthrown and 
the large limit of fair 
shall I not JIaster this httle 

sp?A part’mori mlldly'from the old ma.nslon, then his did. 
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MAN-SLAYING. 


• e. Used in pi. as the designation of the large 
bnildings, divided into ‘ flats which began to be 
erected in London about i860. 

1901 Daily Ckron. 17 June 5/2 The inhabitants of Corn- 
wall Mansions, finding that the word is now applied to less 
than ultra-select blocks of residences, have petitioned tbe 
Kensington Council to change the name to Cornwall-place. 

1 4 . A halting-place in a journey ; the distance 
between two halting-places ; a stage. Obs. 

1382 Wycuf Exod. xvii. i Thanne goon forth al the multi- 
tude of the sones of Yrael fro the desert of Syn, bi her man- 
siouns [Vulg. per mansiones Caxton Gold, 

Leg. 77/2 The fyrst mansion that they made was hy the 
ryuer of tygre. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage in. i. 191 Eight 
mansions from thence is the Region of Frankincense. x6ia 
Raleigh Hist l^orldu. (1634) 222 From Marah he removed 
to Elim, the sixth Mansion, a march of eight miles, 1737 
Whiston y^osep/ius, Antig. xyi. ix. § 2 Herod., in three 
days time marched seven mansions [Gr. irTa^/xovs]. 

6, Astrol. a. =- House 8. b. Each of the 
twenty-eight divisions of the ecliptic, which are 
occupied by the moon on successive days. 

c 1386 Chaucer S^rls T, 42 Phebus the sonne . . was . . in 
his mansion In Aries. — FrankL T, 402 Tbe eighte and 
twenty mansions That longen to the moone. 1:430-40 Lydg. 
'Bocltas vii. iv. (1494) B ij, Jupiter, .within the fissh heldc 
thohis mancion. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xviii. (Percy Soc.) 
77 Dyane . . Entred the Crab, her propre mancyon. 155* 
Lvndesay Monarche 6120 Als cleir As flammand Phebus Jn 
his Mantioun. 1690 Leybourn Cttrs. Math, 385 The divid- 
ing of the Heavens into XII. Mansions or Houses. 1879 
Proctor in Contemp. Rev. June 419 The Chaldaean astro- 
nomy has not the twenty-eight lunar mansions. 

* 1 * 6. Formerly used Hist, to render med.L. inaiisaf 
mansus a hide of land : see Manse sb. 2. Obs. 

^1450 St. Cuihbert (Surtees) 8329 Fyftcn mansyons in 
lyndesay He gaf to him and his for ay. 15x3 Bradshaw .S’/. 
Werburge r. 564 He gaue a certayne mansyon To the pro- 
uynce of Lyndesy. 1647 N. Bacon Govt, Eng, 1. xi. 
{1739) 19 Yet could not tne Tenth Hide, Tenth Mansion, or 
Tenth part of the Kingdom be granted. 1809 Bawdwen 
Domesday Bk. 331 Three mansions, in which are situate 
eleven houses yielding four shillings and seven.pence. 

7 . aiirib., as ^ mansion-globe \ * 1 * mansion-seat, 
a place of abode, dwelling-place j also, the chief 
residence of a landed proprietor. Also Mansion* 
HOUSE, Mansion-place. 

• x6i8 Bolton tr. Florus (163© 41 The City which the 
Fates ordained to be the mansion Seat of men, and gods, 
•x^xx Shaftesb. Charac. ^(1737) 11 . 373 Yet is this man- 
sion.globe, this man-container, of a much narrower compass 
even than other its fellow-wanderers of our system. i7Sx 
Chesterf. Lett. (1792) III. 024 A certain district of ground 
immediately contiguous to the mansion seat of a family. 
X77X Mrs, Griffith Hist. Lady Barton III. 20t Castle 
\v— . .the mansion-seat where my father then resided. 

. + Ma'nsion, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb.] itUr, 
To dwell, reside. 

a X638 Mede Par. Peter (1642) 16 Visible as the clouds of 
heaven,, .and other meteors ; as also the rest of the creatures 
mansioning therein, afjii Ken Chrisiophil Poet. Wks. 
XMI I, 430 Love, when Faith sees my Jesus near, Will say, 
*Tis good to mansion here. 

Mansional (mje-njanal), a. rare-'-, [f. Man- 
sion sb. -I- -AL.] Of or pertaining to a mansion. 

I 1813 ‘jEdituus' Metr. Remarks 9 Our Mansional-house 
is the genuine descendant of the Castle. Ibid, is The Bowed 
Mansional Window. 

Mansionary (mte-njanari), a. and sb. [ad. 
med.L. mansiondrins : see -ABY.] 

A. adj. Staj'ing or dwelling in a place, perma- 
nently abiding, resident. ? Obs. 

X447_ Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 144 Phebus -wych no 
wher is mansonarye Stedefastly but ych daye doth vaiye 
His herberwe among the syngnys twelve. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. Canotiy Foreign Canons were such as did not 
officiate in the Canonries to which they belonged.— To these 
were opposed Mansionary Canons^ or Canons Residentiary. 

B. sb. Ecd. 1 . A custodian of a church. 

. 1708-22 Bingham Orig. Eccl. viii, vii. § n Wks. 1840 II. 
476 The mansionarics, or keepers of the church. 1893 Month 
July 364 A manMonary of the church presented him [the 
Pope) with a reed on which was a lighted taper. 

+ 2 . An endowment fora chantry-priest. [med.L. 
inansionaria : see Du Cange.] 
x6st Howell Venice 174 If the pains of Purgatory are 
sayed to be but temporary, wherefore shold the simplicity 
of peeple be perswaded to bequeath in the behalf of their 
souls perpctuall Legacies and Mansionarics? 

‘ Mansioned (mce-njand), ppl, a. {nonce-wd.) 
[f. Mansion 5^. -k -ED 2.] Furnished with mansions. 

1828 J. Wilson in Blachw. Mag. XXIII. 819 We surveyed 
..county -upon county, of rich, merry, sylvan England, 
inansioned, abbeyed, towered. 

U/Eansion-lionse. t a. A dwelling-house, a 
house in which a person resides. Obs. 

1533 Act 24 Hen. VlIT, c. 5 Any suche evill disposed 
persone., attempting. .burgularly to breke Mansion houses. 
1563 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. in. 164 Ever>’ mansion 
hosvse of this Cyty that..shalbe visited this Sommer season 
with the plage. 2577 Harrison England n. xii. (1877) 1. 237 
The mansion houses of our countrie townes. .are builded in 
such sort generallie, as that they haue neither dairie, stable, 
nor bruehouse annexed %’nto them Mider the same roofe. 
X638 in T. Lechford Note-Bk. (1885) 54 All that parte of 
one new mansion house in Boston.. wch lyes to the south 
end. 1672 CenveWs interpr. s.v. House^ Those that dig for 
Sal£-peter,shaII hot dig in tbe Mansion-houseofanySubject 
without his assenL X712 Steele Sf>ect. No. 264 r 2^He 
took his present Lodging in Sl John Street, at the Mansion- 
House of a Taylor’s Widow. 1718 In G. Sheldon Hist. 
Deerfield^ Mass. (1895) I. 499 We propose that they ..shall 
•'.Build each man a Mansion house upon their house lots. 


X7SS in F. Chase HisU Dartmouth Coll, (1891) I. ii A 
certain lott of Land. .with a Mantion House thereon. 
jig. 1592 R. D. HyPnerotomackia 75 b, This place was the 
Mansion-house of Voluptuousnes. 1644 Milton Arcop. 
(Arb.) 69 A City of refuge, the mansion house of liberty. 

h. The house of the lord of a manor, the chief 
residence of a landed proprietor; hence (now only 
U. S.), a large house of good appearance. 

1641 Evelyn Diary (iniL), Wotton, the mansion house of 
my father, left him by my grandfather. 2651 G. W. tr, 
Coviets Inst. 149 llie Wife also shall have, .her lodging in 
her Husbands cheife Mansion bouse for 40. dayes. xyzi 
Lend. Gaz. No. 4803/4 The Capital Messuage or Mansion- 
House, called Newborrough-Hall. 1725 De F oe Voy. round 
IVorld (1840) 290 Our good Chilian’s mansion-house or 
palace. 1782 V. Knox Ess. (1819) III. exxt. 15 The landed 
gentry usually possess a^ share of pride fully proportionate 
to their estate and mansion house. 1848 Shakd Pract. Crt. 
Sess. II. 607 Where there is a proper mansion-house on a 
landed-estate, the eldest heir-portioner is entitled to that 
mansion-house. x86o O. W. Holmes Elsie V. v. (1861) 43 
In this street were most of the great houses, or ‘mansion- 
houses', as it was usual to call them... A New-England 
‘ mansion-house * is naturally square, with dormer windows. 
1899 Cfockett Kit Kennedy iv. 32 The bunch of trees, 
under which nestled the mansion-house of Kirkoswald. 

e. An official residence; fesp. that belonging 
to the benefice of an ecclesiastic. Now spec, the 
official residence of the Lord Mayor of London. 

1546 Mem. Ripen. (Surtees) III. 14 The Mansion house of 
the saide vicars, a x6oo Hooker Eccl. Pol. vii. ^iv. § 13 
The Executors of Bishops are sued if their Mansion bouse 
be suffered to go to decay. 1609 Mem. RiPott (Surtees) 
III. 335 The Mansion House of the Prebenaary which is 
situate in Rippon. 1738 Knowler Sirafforde's Lett. Ded., 
Repairing of Churches and building Mansion-houses for 
Ministers. 1766 Entick Hist. Land. etc. IV. 359 The lord- 
mayor’s Mansion-house, a modern edifice begun in 1739 and 
finished in 1753. 1835 Thirlwall Greece J. vili. 331 The 
Temple of Fear was erected near the mansion-house of the 
ephors. x88o Daily News 18 Dec. 4/5 A conference, .took 
lace yesterday afternoon in the Egyptian Hall of the 
lansion House, the Lord Mayor presiding. 

t Ma'nsiou-place. Obs. A dwelling-place, 
place of abode ; a mansion-house ; the chief seat 
of a landed proprietor. Also Jig. 

'set’jz Rolls o/ParlLVX.tyifs An Inne, Mansion place or 
Beledyng. 1523 Fitzhebd. Surv. 31 b, Whan the tenaunt 
shall do homage to his chefe lorde of whome he holdeth his 
chefe maner or manc^'on place. CX540 Boorde The boke 
for to Leme A iJ b. Who soeuer that wyl buylde a mansyon 
place or howse. 1548 Gest Pr. Masse Av, A Christian 
& fmthful hart,. which.. is the temple of the holy ghoste 
& the mansyon place of the blessed trjmitie. c 1630 Risdon 
Surv. Devon % 56 (1810) 59 (He) built there a fair house, 
and made it his mansion place. 1650 Bolwer A nthropemet. 
60 The imperial seat and mansion place of wisdome. 
b. A halting-place : « Mansion 5. 
x6o8 \yiLLET Hexafla Exod. 190 Kibroth hatauab, which 
was their next mansion place, 

IVTansionry (inae*nj>nri). rare. Also 7 man- 
sonry. [f. Mansion jA - h -by.] ? Mansions col- 
lectively, In Shaks, perh. mispr. for masonry. 

1605 Shaks. i. vi, 5 This Guest of Summer, The 
Temple-haunting Barlet does approue, By bis loued Man- 
sonry, that the Heauens breath Smells wooingly here. 1876 
Browning St, ATariin's Summer x, Durable mansionry, 
Mansiple, obs. form of Manciple. 

Mansitude, obs. variant of Mansuetudf. 
t iVEa'nslaiigllt. Obs. Forms: a, i mann- 
slyht, manslasht, -sieht(e, -sliht, mon(n)sli0lit, 
-slyht, monsliht, 1-2 manslyht, 2 monsleht, 3 
man-, monslau^t, -slceht, -slecht, -sleiht, 3-4 
•sleahte, 3-5 -sla5t(e, 4 -slau^te, -slauht, 
-slawhte, 4-5 -slaghte, -slanglit(e, -slau^t, 
-slawt(t0. / 3 . (JCentish and E. Anglian) 4 man- 
sla5]je, -sle 5 } 38 , 5 mansclawth, -slauth. [OE. 
(Anglian) martn-j mpnnslxht^ (WS.) •sliehtf -sHhty 
f. matin Man sb?-’>rsloehi, slie/itf masc., act of kill- 
ing:— OTeut. *slahti-z, f. *slah~ to strike, kill: 
see Slay v. Cf. OS., OHG. manslahia str. fern.] 

1 . Manslaughter, homicide. 

C897 K. iELFREo Gregory's Past. C, xxi. 166 Se to anra 
3 ara bur^a geflihS, Sonne maeg he bcon orsorg 5 $s mon- 
slihtes. <x xooo (B.-T.), Mansl®ht, C117S 

Lajnb. Horn. 103 Heo macaS monslebtas. c 1205 Lay. 27826 
Muchel mon-slasht wes bere. <1x225 Ancr. R. 210 Nis b'ls 
strong monsleiht, of golnessc awakened ? e 1250 Kent. 
Serin, in O. E. AUse, 30 Lecherie spusbreche Roberie 
Manslechtes. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8x25 Muche was pe , 
manslMt b^t here Avas ido. <xx3i5 Shoreham Poems 
(E.E.T.S.) 94/249 5 cf b®r hys mansle5^ pur. X390 Gower 
Conf I. 364 Now mai men se moerdre and manslawhte. 
1426 Aodelay 2 Monsla^t with a rewful Steven Hit 
askys vengans, C1450 Cov. Alyst. xxxii. (Shaks. Soc.) 312 
Delyvere us the theff Baraba-S That for mansclawth presonde 
was. 1469 in loih Rep. Hist. AfSS. Comm. App. v. 307 If 
ony man. .make ony affray, manslaught, other kyllyng, by 
his owne foly and not in defennee. 

2 . A murderer. 

<2x300 Ten Commandm, in E. E.P. (1862) x6 Mansla^t 
bou ne be. ^23x5 Shoreham Poems (E. E.T. S.) 94/261 
Manye suche manslejben beb- 1340 Ayenb. 171 hie ssel 
grede to god merci ase his bycf ase his manslajb®. a 2400- 
50 A lexandcr 4498 Marcure was manslajt. 

Manslangliter (mae-nslgtoi). Forms : see 
Sladghteb jA Also 4 ma 23 s-s 2 aghtDr, 4 - 5 maiies- 

slaghter. [f. Man + Slaughter,] 

1 ; + a. The killing of a human being by a human 
being; homicide; chiefly criminal homicide, esp. 
murder. Obs, 


^ ax-ifio Cursor M. 25457 O mans-slaghter had I na mak. 
c X374 Chaucer Former Age 64 In owre dayes nis but 
covetyse. .Poysonandmanslawhtre. ci-gAti — Pars. T.f 401 
Spiritueel manslaughtere is in vj. thynges. d 2400 Rdig 
Pieces fr. Thornton AiS. 25 per es manes-slaghter of hand 
of tunge, of herte. 1462 Paston Lett. II. 83, I herd nevjT 
sey of so myche robry and manslawter in thj’s contre as is 
now within a lytyll tyme. 2581 Lambarde Eiren. il rii. 
(1588) 223 Using Manslaughter, as a sort of Felonie that 
comprehendeth under it all maner of felonious Homicide 
whatsoeuer. 1601-2 Fulbecke ist Pt. Parall. 92 Man- 
slaughter se de/endendo is, where (etc.). 1611 Bible 2 £4- 
dras i. 26 Your feele are swift to commit manslaughter. 

b. The ‘ slaughtering ’ of human beings; de- 
struction of human life. 

c 1450 Alerlin 244 Ther was a stronge bataile and grele 
man-slaughter on both sithes. 1532 More Confut. Tindale 
Wks. 352/2 What distruccion and man slaughter they haue 
caused. ^ 1667 Milton P, L. xi. 68p To overcome in Battel, 
. .and bring home spoils with infinite Man-slaughter. 1880 
T. Hodgkin Italy ^ Inv. I.'i. Introd. 14 It [4C. an army] 
soon ceases to be an efficient instrument even for its own 
purpose of scientific manslaughter. 2898 Gertrude Tuck. 
WELL in igthCeftt. Aug. 253 (art.) Commercial manslaughter. 
2 . Laiv. A species of criminal homicide of a 
lowerdegree ofcriminality than murder ; now defined 
as criminal homicide without malice aforethought. 

In etymological meaning there is no difference between 
manslaughter and homicide (L. homicidium, F. homicide^ 
both used in early Eng. law-books). In its modern technical 
use, manslaughter corresponds generally to the * simple ho- 
micide * of early Law French and Law Latin writers, which 
\vas used in contradistinction to ‘ murder ’ (though the dis- 
tinction is not identical with the modem one), and ordi- 
narily implied criminality. 

According to the modem interpretation, manslaughter \s 
committed when one person causes the death of another 
either intentionally in the heat of passion under certain kinds 
of provocation, or unintentionally by culpable negligence 
or as a consequence of some unlawful act. 

In Scotland the term corresponding to manslaughter Is 
‘culpable homicide’. 

2447 Rolls o/Parlt. V. 137/2 Robberies, Murthers, maye- 
' hemes and manslaut’. 2538 Starkey England 11. iii. 197 
Robbery.. wyth murdur and mansloughlur. 2601-2 Ful- 
DECKE ist Pi. Parall. 50 You seeme under your first member, 
which is the wilful killing of a man of malice forethought, to 
comprehend manslaughter, which is done in the heate and 
furie of anger and sodaine falling out. 2625 Hart Anat. 
Ur. n. xi. 122 , 1 cannot see any iust cause why it should 
not bee pronounced guiltie of man-slaughter at the least, 'if 
not of murther. a 2732 Boston Crook in Lot (1B05) 21 Such 
as men-slaughter, purely casual, as when one hewing wood, 
kills bis neighbour with the head of the ax slipping fi-om the 
helve. 2769 Blackstone Comm. IV, 290 In this^there are 
also degrees of guilt, which divide tbe offence Into man- 
slaughter, and murder. 2847 James Convict xx, The fore- 
man returned a verdict of ‘ Manslaughter ‘ against Edward 
Dudley, 2898 Daily News 27 Jan. 6/6 The young man., 
who was convicted on Friday of manslaughter of a woman. 
Hence Manslaug^hterons a. [>ous], of the nature 
of manslaughter, inclined for manslaughter. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 6 Jan, 5 A murderous or even a man- 
slau^terous part. 2898 N, <$- Q. 9th Ser. 1 . 283/1 A descrip- 
tion which makes one feel almost manslaughterous. 

Ala’nslanghterer. [f. Man j^.i+Slaucht- 
EBEB.] One who slaughters men. 

2848 Buckley Iliad 93 Mars, man-slaughterer. 
Ka-n-slanghtei’ing,///. «■ That slaughters 
human beings. So Ma’nslaughtering vbl. sb. 

CX705 Berkeley Cave 0/ Dunmore Wks. 1871 IV. 508 
Ireland seems the freest country in the world from such 
manslaughlering animals. 2848 Buckley Iliad 127 Battles 
and man-slaughterings. 2876 Swinburne Erechthens (ed. 2) 
475 Sickles of man-slaughtering edge. 

Manslauht, -auth, -awt(te: see I^Iansl aught. 
Manslayer (msemsl^ijoi). Forms: seeSLATER; 
also 5 monsle(e)r. One who kills a man; a 
homicide ; occas. one who commits manslaughter. 

0x300 Cursor M. 16442 pe man-slaer, he barabas. CX375 
Sc, Leg. Saints xxx. {Theodera) 258 Sa ma pu pe sauf fia 
hel qubare man-slaare sal ay duel. £-2425 Audelay NI 
Pains ^ Hell 37 in O.E.AIisc.zii pese were proud men,.. 
Extortioners, monslers,robbid mone one. Pitgr. Perji 
(W. de W, 2531) 238 b, He that hateth his brother is a man- 
sleer. ^ 261X Bible Num. xxxv. 22. 2635 Viscr, Wentworth 
in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. ri. III. 286 They that made me the 
manslayer of the E. of S'. Albans, will impute my Lo. 
Mountnorris unto me for willfull and plaine murther. 2742 
Richardson II. 281 Al! your Airs breathe as strongly 
of the Manslayer, as of the Libertine. 2835 Thirlwall 
Greece I. vL 172 That the manslayer withdrew into a foreign 
land and did not return to his country, till [etc.]. 

+ b. An executioner. Obs. rare— 
c 2380 Wycuf Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 388 pe kyng. .sente for 
a man-sleere (Mark vi. 27]. 

So i" Ma*nsla5e Early ME. [OE, slayer], 
rzooo /Elfric Deui, v. 17 Ne beo pu manslasa. ^**75 
Lamb. Horn, 53 Ah pah heo beo5.;monsla3en for beo slaved 
heore a^cne saule. 01225.S*/ Alarher. 11 Ichabbe isehen 
pene purs of helle,.ant te monslahe islein. 

Ma-n-slaying, vbl. sb. Also 5 manes- 
slaynge. The action of killing a man; homi- 
cide. So Ma-n-slaying ppl. a. 

C2380 WvcLiF Wks. (1880) 2^8 Wrong oppressynge of pore 
men axlp vengaunce of god, as dop wrong mansleynge. 
a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr, Thornton MS.qs Manes-slaynge of 
hande es when a mane slaes anoper with his handes. 2526 
Pilgr. Perji (W, de W. 7532) 239 And so. .in the other \’yces 
of mansleynge and false testimony. 2625 F. Hf.rinc Cert. 
Rules a 0 b, The rage of this manslajing Hydra [the 
Plague). 2876 Gladstone Homeric Synchr. 55 Battles and 
man-slayings fandroctasiai). 2880 Freeman in Stephens 
(1895) II. 198 He chose the man-slaying trade. 
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MANTEIi, 


JSIaXLsleahte, etc., var. fF. MA^'SLAUGHT Ods. 

' Manson, obs. f. Mansiok, Monsoon, 
t Manso'rious, a, Obs, rare, [f. mod.L. 
maiisbri-tts pertaining to chewing (f. mans-, ppl. 
stem of inandcre to chew, eat) + -ous.] The dis- 
tinctive epithet of the masseter muscle. 

*578 Banister HUi. iiThemansorious, oreatyng 

Muscle. 

Ilansound, obs. form of Monsoon. 
t Ma’nsuefy, v, Ohs,^° [ad, L. manstu- 
facere, i. matisne-, matisuescere (see Mansuete) + 
facere\ see-EY.] irans, Totame (Cockeram 1623). 
Hence Mansnefaction [see -pactionJ, * a taming 
or making gentle' (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

' HXansuete (mrenswft, mse’nswfL), a, Obs, or 
arch, Forms: 4-8 mansuete, 5-6-8^016, 6-sweit, 
6-7 -suet. [ad. L. mansuet-us^ pa. pple. of t?ian- 
suescb’C to tame, become tame, f. inan-us hand + 
stiescere to accustom, become accustomed (see 
Custom). Cf. OF. mansuet{e, Sp., Pg., It. man- 
sue/a.] Gentle, mild ; tame, not wild or fierce, 

• C1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 194 She.,stod forth mewet 
mylde and mansuete, cx4So Holland Hovjlat 83 That is 
the plesant Pacok,. .mans wet and mure. 1535 Stewart 
Cron, Scot, III. 400 Ane fair 5oung man. .Mansweit and 
meik. 162X S. Ward Life of Faith 66 Of Woluish and 
dogged makes the Will Lamb-Hke and Doue-Iike: cfwild 
and haggard, morigerous and mansuete. x66o F, Brooke 
tr, Le Blanc's Trav. 26 He kept this fish in a Pond, .and 
delighted much to feed him with his own hand, the fish 
being very mansuete, 1691 Rav Creation (1701)132 This 
holds not only in domestic and mansuete birds.. but also in 
the wild. 1722 Wollaston A a/.ix. 176 It will oblige 
men.. not to be proud.. but candid, placable, mansuete. x86x 
J. Brown Horae Subs.^tx, j. 415 Our., clever, and not over- i 
mansuete friend ‘ Fuge Medicos*. I 

Hence *)* Mansuetely adv,, gently, mildly. 1 

<;x46g J, Russell Bk. Nurture 887 Than pray youre 
souereyn with wordus mansuetely to coni to a good fyre. 

f lytansuetie. Obs,rare'^\ ^Mansdetude. 

iS^z’WvRLEYArfnariefL^Ckaneios Z05 More praisefuU 
vertue in a conquerer Then mansuetie is none, to be found. 

SXansxietilcle (mse’nswftiwd). arch. Also 6 
mansuotud, -swetude, 7 mansitude, -sutude. 
[ad. L. mansiietiido, i, inansuetns : see Mansuete 
and -TUDE. Cf. F, mansuiUtde (from 13th c . ; 
earlier rnansuHumi),] Gentleness, meekness. 

e X386 Chaucer Pars, T, f 580 The remedw aga^s Ire 
Is a vertu that men clepen Mansuetude, that is Bebon- 
airetee. ^1460 Ashby Active Policy 880 Auoidyng al ven* 
Mance S: displesance With al mansuetude conuenient. iszS 
PHsr, Perf, (W, de W. X53X) 97 b, Mansuetude or myldnes. 
x68t Rycaut tr. GraciaWs Critick 136 A Lion , , whose fierce- 
ness had been lately turned to the Mansitude of a Lamb. 
X799 W.Tooicb Vievj Russian Emf II. 222 Their mansue- 
tude and readiness to concur In all measures adopted by 
the covernraent, x86o Browning /T/ wj* 4 660 Out 

Lord Himself, made all of mansuetude. 

+ Iffia'iiswear, sb, Obs. In i mfinswara, 
-swora, 3 manswore, raonsware. [OE. man- 
swara « ON. meinsvare wk. masc, ; related to 
next.] A perjurer. 

97X MyrJjranj&manswaran. c 1205 Lay. 

4i49Ne maineueremon sware mon-scipe longe a3en. cxz75 
Ibid, 22x39 Bote he were so vucl bi-jete pat he were louerd- 
swike ol’er to bis louerd man.swore. 

' i&iauswear (maemswe^*!), v. Obs. exc, arch. 
and dial. Pa. t. -swore, pa. pple. -sworn. In 
I mdnsweriau, 5 manesuere, 5-6 mensweare, 

6 manesweir, mausweare, -swere, mannsuere, 
mensuer, -suir, -sweir, 9 mainswear. [OE. 
mdnswp'ian (pa. t. -swdr, pa. pple. -rworeti), f. 
indn Man sb,^ + sw^rian to Swear. Cf. Manath.] 

1 . intr. To swear falsely, 

x... BccL Inst. c. 21 in TTiorpe Laws 11 . 416 Ne swerlje 
he bylms ^ he man-swerige, 1583 Leg. BJ>. SI. Androis 
843 The man mensueris he saw sic thing. 1855 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., Mainsxvear, to swear falsely, 

2 . reji. To perjure oneself. 

^*375 Sc. Legs Saints zcxm\. yNychoJas) S39 )?e quhilk, fra 
he mansuorn hyra bad, tuk his staf & mad na bad. 1456 
Sir G. Have Law Anns (S.T.S.) 248 What wit war it., that 
he suid brek his lauiee to manesuere him for company. 
*535 CovERDALE Wisd. xiv. 28 Either they..prophecie lyes, 
or lyue vngodly, or els lightly mansweare them selues. 
1567 Satir. Poents Reform, ii. 5 Willfullie yai man yame 
seJvesmen«uir. asSxz}. Welch in hnvtOTiScot Abr. (1864) 

1 . v. 286 He caused to take out of the grave the carcass of 
Formosus, who had mansworn himself. ^*8x7 Hocc Tales 
5 - Sk. V, 259, I made it clear.. that Major Creighton and 
Mr. John Hay had both man-sworn themselves, 
fo. irans. To swear falsely by (a god). Obs. 

*533 Bellenden Lwy iir- (1822) 237 The pepil war nocht 
sa necHgent in thay dayis as thay ar now to manswere thare 
Goddisjor to fa!s thare wourdis. 1567 Ctide fy GodlieB. 
(S.T.S.) 74 Than man I outher rcif or steill, Or than my 
Goddis name manesweir. 

^ 4 . To renounce on oath, forswear. Obs. 

XS00-20 Dunbar Poems xxvii, 90 Thir new maid^knychils 
lay bayth in swoun, And did all armes mensweir. 1596 
Dalrymple tx. Leslie's Hist.Scot. ix. 231 Normond Gourlai 
confirmee that al heresie he had menswome afor ony roan. 

1" Ma’nswearing, vbl. sh, Obs. [f. Man- 
SWEAR V. 4- -ING L] Perjury, 

CX440 AlJ>h. 7Vz/«329Twa cetlsens ofColayn confessid 
halm of. , manesweryng. 1574 Reg. Privy CouncilScot, Ser. 

1. 11.^368 Under the pane of infamy, repnitf, ^manswering 
and tinsall of pcrpeiuall traist and credxie, x 6 os in Pitcairn's | 


Cnm. Trials II. 454 Dilaitit of Periurie and mensweiring 
of thame selffis.* 

Mansweit, -swete, etc. : see Mansuete, etc. 
Mansworn (mse*nsxvpjn), ppl. a. and sb. [pa, 
pple. of Mansweab 7/.] A. adj. Forsworn, per- 
jured, Obs'. exc. Sc, and north, dial, 

<r X300 Cursor M. 25794 Monsuorn man to petre loke, hat 
thris on a night crist for-soke. 01400 Yzvaine ff Gaw. 3938 
•Tithandes tel i yowbifom, Other sal my lady be maneswom. 
1456 Sir G. Ha'vb Law Anns (S.T.S.) 87 For outhir, mon 
he be manesuorne or tjTie his awin heretage. xSoo-20 
Dunbar Poetns xxxiv. xoo The Deulll said then, *Of 
commoun la All menswome folk roan cum to me*. CX569 
Durhofii Depos. (Surtees) 89 Such maynsworn harlotts as 
thou art Jeepes me from iL ciSzo in Row /l/st, N/rk (1842) 
3^05 Thou art a menswom man. 2650 Hobart Rep. 126 
Slater brought an action of the case against Franks for 
saying, Thou art a main-swome Lad, and a bankrupt Lad. 
..It stood upon the word Maihe-swonie : against which it 
was said, that it was an unknowne word in these parts, and 
of an uncertaine sense, though in the North parts it was un- 
derstood to be as much as perjured, as forsworne with his 
hand upon the book. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Skepk. ir. iv, 
Mony lads will swear. And be mansworn to twa in half 
a year. x8x8 Scott Hrl, Midi, xv, I shall be man-sworn 
in the very thing in xvhi<A my testimony is wanted, 1893 
Stevenson Catriona xiii. 145 Prestongrange promised me 
my life J if he’s to be mansworn, here I'll have to die. 

absol. a 1300 Cursor M. 23112 Murthereres and monsuorn 
als. 

•[B. sb. Perjury. Obs, 

1456 Sm G. Have Law (S.T.S.) 273 [He] walde.. 
accus him of the crime of manesuorne. 

tlillailt, sbJ- Obs, [a. F. mante fern., ad. Pr, 
mania, cogn. w. Sp., It., Pg. manto : see Ma^ttle 
sb. In the first quot. repr. Sp. inanfo, Cf. Manta.] 
a. A mantilla, h, s=Manteau 1. 

x6st tr. Be-las-Coireras* Don Fenise 238 He. .told him., 
to return to the Inne to fetch the three Ladies who were 
there, making them, .put their Mants upon them (that is a 
great vail which the women have in Spain,,, which covereth 
all their bodies unto their heels). 1^4 Ecmard Plautus 
95 What aconfounded Jargon o' names 1. .There's your light 
hIantplated,yourStifr.bodicd-Gown,&c. 2709 Tatlerl^o.^e 
f 2 Her blue Mant and Petticoat is her Azure Dress. X752 
A. Murphy Gray's Inn frnl. No- 2 To recal a straggling 
Hair, to settle the Tucker, or compose the Mant. 

Mant (mrent), sb?- Sc, [f. Mant A stam- 
mer ; an impediment in the speech. 

2839 J. M. WILSON Tales Border V. 1B9 The former 
having what we call in Scotland a mant, a sullen visage, 
and a^brawling temper. 2894 P- H. Hunter Janies In- 
wick ii. 19 That ane said he had a mant, an* the tither ane 
that he chppit his words. ' 

Mant (meent), v. Sc. Also 6 mante, 8-9 
maunt. [app. of Gaelic origin. Cf. Gaelic and 
Irish manntach toothless, stammering, f. MIrish 
mant gum.] trans. and intr. To stammer. 

is6* A, Scott Poems (S.T. S.) i. 03 Thai tyrit God. .With 
qwkile abitis to augment b^rrentalis, Mantand mort mom- 
lingis mixt w* monye leis. 1629 Z. Boyd Last Battell 985 
Hee who manteth or stammereth in his speach. 1716 Ram- 
say On Wit X2 There wasamanting lad in Fife, Wha.. 
never manted when he sang. 1873 Guidman IngHsmaill 33 
Noo an' than be mantit in bis sang. 

Hence UTa'iitingr vbl. sb. and ppl.,a. Also Uila'n- 
ter, a stammerer. 

2506 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Seoil, (1901) III. 199 Item, to 
mantand Adam to pas to Dunbertane with ane writing of 
(he Kingis. a 2585 Polwart Flyiing w. Monigomerie 775 
Mad manter, vame vaunlcr, <11625 Sir J. Semple Pick, 
tooth for Pope in Harp Renfrciu Stx. ti. (1873) 24 Its but 
the Matrons manting. 2716 [see Maktj/ j. 2789 D. David- 
son Seasom 77 Au!d mantin Micbaers daughter. 

II Iffanta (msemta). [Sp. mania blanket.] 

1. A wrap or cloak worn by Spaniards. 

1(^7 Ctess D'Aunoy's Trav, (1706) 1x2 When they opened 
their manta’s, the light of the moon made the glory of their 
Gold and Predous Stones appear. 2845 Ford Handbk. 
Spain \. 31 Some substitute the * mantas which most 
Spaniards carry with them when on their travels. 'Ibis is 
a gay-coloured Oriental-looking striped blanket, or rather 
plaii 2902 E. L. Banks Newspaper Girl 24 It was at first 
suggested that I should don the manta, the national female 
garment of Peru, 
b. A horse-cloth. 

i8r8 W, Irving in d* Lett. (1864) IL 306 They, .lie 
on the mantas of tbeir mules and horses. 

2 . The Spanish- American name for a fish of the 
genus Ceratoptera. Also inanta-Jish, 

2760-72 yuan ^ Ullods Voy, (ed. 3) 1 , 230 The mantas or 
quiUs. . .The name manta has not been improperly given to 
this fish . . : for being broad and long like a quilt, it wraps 
its fins round a man, or any other animal,.. and immedi- 
ately squeezes it to death. 2783 Justamond tr. Raytuits 
Hist. Indies IV, 180 The manta fish. 2794 Morse Amer, 
Geog. 576 (Mexico.) The fish common to both oceans are, 
whales, dolphins,.. manitis, mantas, porpoises [etc.]. 

3. = Mantelet 2 . 

1829 W. Irving Conq. Granada 1 . xxlx. 264 Seizing tbeir 
mantas, or portable bulwarks, . . they made a gallant assault, 
1843 Prescott Mexico v. iL (1864) 280 It was called a 
manta, and was contrived somewhat on the principle of the 
mantelets used in the wars of the Middle Ages. 

4 . In Mining*, a. A sackful or blanketful of 
mineral, b. A mineral plater. 

i860 Bug. ff Foreign Minittg Gloss. Span. Terms 209 
Manta, a blanket, or horse doth, used to contain ores or 
tools. 1874 Raymond Statist. Mines ^ Mining 328 They 
pass through three rich streaks or mantas. 

Mantalet, obs. form of Mantelet. 

Mantayne, obs. form of Maintain, 


Mante, see Mant s?., Maktie; obs. pa. t.MoANo. 
Manteane, obs. Sc. form of MAiirrAW. 
Stanteaxi. Obs, exc. Hist. Forms: a. 7-8 
mantoe, 7-9 manto; 3. 7 mbntou, -ow, 7-9 
manteau. [a, F. mantcau L. vmntelUcm ; see 
Mantle yi.j 
1 . (See quot. 1706.) 

a. 1678 Butler Hud. iit. i. 700 Jealous piques, ^^qlich th’ 
Ancienls :risely signify’d By th' yellow mantos of the 
bride, 2692 Bvtiliatme's Irauds Rom. Monks (ed. 3) 
408 Womens Cloaths; as JIantoe’s, Stays and Petticoats, 
2706 Philups (ed. Kersey), Mantoe or Mantua Gaum, (Fr.) 
a loose upper Garment, now generally worn by Women, 
instead of a straight-body’d Gown. 02720 Dk. Montagu 
in Buccleuch MSS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1 . 367 The women 
. . with their mantoes stuck out behind. 2729''3o Lady 
Stanley in Mrs. Delaiiy''s Life <y- Corr. (x86i) I. 235 Vour 
sister Pendarvis sends you your manto and petticoat to be 
a bridesmaid. 

2672 Shadwell Humorist i. 2 A delicate white Mantou. 
2687 Miege Gt. Fr. Did. 11, Mantow, a sort of Women's 
Gown. x6^ Evelyn Mundus yl/w/iV^waThreeManteaus, 
nor can Madam less Provision have for due undress. 1702 
NoViXSoxiDial.Medals (1727) 17 An Antiquary will scorn to 
mention . . a petticoat or a manteau, 2793 Residence in 
France. (1797) I. 2pi The ladies, equipped only in a short 
manteau and petticoat, 1816 Scott Old Mort. ix, Tell my 
gentlewoman to bring my black scarf and manteau, 
b. attrib.y as manteau girdle, gown, 

2682 True Protest. Mercury No. 262. 2/2 Lost a Flowerd 
silk Manto Gown. i6po Evelyn Mundus MuHebris 3 
A Manteau Girdle. 

II 2 . Irattsf. The plumage of a falcon. 

2852 R. F. Burton Falconry in Valley of Dtdus vii. 74 
Grease of all kinds injures the manteau. [foot-note] Coat 
or plumage. 

Hence fiiZauteau'd tr., dressed in a manteau. 

1788 ‘ A Pasquin * Cktldr. Thesfts (179a) 43 Her vests 
mend her frame, as the harp tunes the wind; She is man- 
teau'd fallacious before and behind. 


t HlanteaTi-maker. Obs. (superseded by the 
incorrect MANTUA- 3 rAKEB). [See Manteau.] One 
who makes women's robes ; a dressmaker. 

1699 Luttrell Brief Rel, (1857) IV. 552 Mrs. Potter, the 
manteau maker,,, is still in custody of a messenger. 2702 
Farqumar Twin Rivals iv, i. [ijop 45 One of 'em. is a 
Manto-maker. 2795 GcntL Mag. LXV. xi. 979 A man of 
distinguished abiUties as a milliner and manteau-maker. 

11 Manteca (njant^ka). Ohs. Also7niaiiteque, 
mantegTie, 8 mantecu. [Sp. manteca (=Pg. 
manieiga, of obscure originj butter, also applied 
to other fatty substances. Cf, F. viantlqnc (Butfon), 
also mantlgtie (corruptly mantlgne).} A kind of 
butter or substitute for butter. 

The Sp, sttanieea depuerco (bog's lard) occurs in R. Haw- 
kins Voy, S. Sea (1S93-J622). 

1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav. 8 They brought in., 
their melted butter called Manteque. 2687 A. LovELL^tr. 
Thevenot's Trav. 1. 16^ A great deal of Mantegue or a kind 
of Butter comes running out at the holes. 2743 Pococke 
Deser, East I. 2B6 note. They carry in them [vases! the 
butter called Mantecu. 2748 Eart/iauake of Peru ixi. 271 
The Use of what they call Manteca, being Kogs-Iard and 
Beef-suet, which they use instead of Butter. 

tManteeT. Obs, Forms: 5 manteill, ( 7-8 
Diels, mantile), 8 znanteil, -teel(e. [npp- a. F, 
viantille, ad. Sp. mantilla: see Mantilla.] 

1. A soldier’s cloak or mantle. 

C1470 Henry Wallace xt. 24a A gret manteill about his 
hand can ta, And his gud suerd. [2656 Blount Glossogi-., 
Mantile or Mantle, a kind of cloak which Souldiers in times 
past used in Winter. 


2 . Some kind of cape or mantle worn by ladies. 
*733 Mrs. Delanyiii Life ^ Corr. (1861) I. 424, I am sick 
of manteils and I have two by me. 2752 Fielding Covent 
Card. ymt. 9 May, Ladies. -covered their lovely necks with 
a cloak ; this, being routed by the enemy [the vulgar], was 
exchanged for the manteel, 1786 Burns Holy Fair \\, Twa 
bad manleeles o’ dolefu’ black, Butane wi’ l>art lining. 

t Hffantegar. Obs. Also 8 manteger,- tyger, 
-tiger, [Perh. a use of maniegre, -iyger, corrupt 
form of Manticobe,] Some kind of baboon. 

The descriptions suggest the mandrill, from which how'ever 
the t8th c. naturalists considered it distinct. 

2704 Tyson in Phil. Trans. XXV. 1571 The Mantegar Is 
an Animal not described as 1 know of by any Author, c 2714 
Arbuthnot, etc. Mem. M, Scriblerus i. xiv. (1741) 46 The 
glaring Cat-a-mountain .. and the Man-mimicking Man- 
leger, 1755 Hist. Deser, Tower Lend. 24 There is like\vlse 
a young Man Tyger, a curious Animal of astonishing 
Strength [etc.]. 2797 Eneyel. Brit, (ed- 3) X. 544/2 Man- 
tegar, or Man-tiger,. .is the tufted ape, 

lifiCantegro : see Manticobe, 

Manteg^ue, variant of Manteca. 

IVIatiteigiie, iiiaiiteiii(e, obs. ff. Maintain- 
Manteilfl, variant of Manteel Obs. 

Hantel (m£e-nt’l), sb. Forms : 5 jnayntclle, 
mantelle, mantell, 6 mantall©, J 

6-0 mantle, 7 mandle, 6- mant^ [Variant of 
Mantle sb . ; the senses of both Eng- 
adopted from the F. manleatii} 

V "5 Moj-utellreand lor. 

ba^nK of W*'" £ rortho«.i(i six et«c gonnra. 

/&,f.xxii.i55S'xF«cnianWI« of iron forth. 

2497 Naval Acc. BcRSTitsFreiss. I. cclxxx%ui. 432 

fhTEngr;ihmcnn?<£?ird mantels and other instru.nen.« 
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of warr, wherby to aproche nere to the walles. Ibid, cccxxxii. 
519 They of the boost caused to be made dyuers mantels of 
assaute. ^549 Contpl. Scot. vi. 41 Paueis veil the top vitht 
pauesisandmantillis. *566 W. Wren Voy.‘Fc>mer\vi Hak- 
luyt's PVy'.‘(t599) II* tt* 59 We sent to land a boale or skiffe 
wherein were eight persons,. .and they caried with them 
two harquebusses, two targets and a mantel!, 

2 . in Comb. *t* mantel-'waU *SV., a rampartj 
breastwork, or parapet. 

1513 Douglas jFiueis ix. ili. 159 Quhat meyn lhai be this 
myddill mantill wall? Ibid. xii. Prol. 24 The twinkling 
stremowris of the orient.. Bet doUn the .skyis dowdy man- 
till wall. x6o9 Chron, Perth (Maitland Club) 12 The great 
wind blew down the stanes of the mantil wall of the kirk. , 

3 . a. The piece of timber or stone supporting the 
masonry above a fireplace j = Mantel-tree i . ? Obs. 

15x9 Churchw. Acc, St. Giles, Reading (ed, Nash) 6 For 
ijo mantells for ijo chymneys ijy. viijW. 156X in G. Roberts 
Soc.- Hist, South.- Enz. (1856) 350 It was commanded to 
John Somer to amend his mantalle, payne of v shillings, 
1734 Builder's Diet. II, Mantle., \% the lower Part of the 
Chimney, or that Part laid across the Jambs. X774 Act 14 
Geo. Ill, c. 78 § 45 The Back of every Chimney to be built. . 
at least thirteen Inches thick from the Hearth, to the Height 
of twelve Inches above the Mantle.^ 1824 T, Tredgold 
IVarvt. Publ. Build, (ed. 2) 236 A high mantle has some 
advantage in producing a more effectual ventilation. 

' b. '== Mantelpiece i. 

1532 in J, Bayley Tower Lend. (1821) I. App. 31 Firste, a 
new worke wrought in the kynges dynyng chambre, a man- 
tell of waynscot WTOUght w* antyk sett over the chymney 
there. 1663 (Jerbier Counsel 22 The Chimney-mantles 
ought to be all of Stone or Marble. 1890 H. Frederic 
ion Girl vi. 41 The massive carved side-board and the 
ponderous mantel. 

c, = Mantelshelf. 

X742 Phil. Trans. XLII. 75 When it is in the Sun in 
Summer, and upon the Mantle of the Chimney in Winter. . 
it becomes perfect Soap in Four or Five Days. 1865 Mrs. 
Whitney Gayivorthys I. 275“ Rebecca set the light upon 
the mantel, and took her to' the bedside. 

d. aiirib.^zis mantel-clock, -glass \ also Mantel- 
board, -PIECE, -SHELF, -TREE. 

2884 F. J. Britten Watch ff Clockm. 193 It occasionally 
happens in mantel clocks that.. the pendulum is just too 
long for the case. 1892 13 . Hinton Lonl-s Return X90 Ad- 
justing bis necktie at the mantel-glass. 

t llta’ntel, Obs.. Alsosmantelle, 7maiitle. 
[f. Mantel sb. Cf. OF. 'mantelcr,‘\ irons. To 
protect with or as with a mantel. 

1475 Bk, Noblesse (Roxb.) 20 MantcIIe, forlifie, and make 
^w strong ayenst the power of youre said adversaries of 
Fraunce, x6xa Proc, Virginia in Capt. Smith's Wks. (Arb,) 
J17 They conducted vs to their palllzadoed towne, man- 
telled with the barkes of trees. X624W0TTON n. 108 

The Italians applie it [plastic! to the mauteling of Chimneys, 
with .great Figures, 1632 Wheler Jonm. Greece 1. 8 Its 
Bastions, .are well. .mantled with hewen stone. 

Mantel, obs. form of Mantle. 
Ma'utel-boatd. Awideshelf of wood, usually 
draped, fixed upon the mantelshelf. 

1885 Instr, Census Clerks 1881, 53 Mantel Board Maker. 
1887 D. C. Murray Old Blazer's Hero viii, 127 Dropping 
his elbows noiselessly on the mantel-board. 

Mantelet, mantlet (mre-ntlet). Forms : 5 
mauntolefc, inanfcilett, 5-6 jnantilet, 6 man- 
teH0t(t, 8 mantalet, 9 mantellette, 6, 8-9 mant- 
let, 4- mantelet, ' [a. OF. mantelet, dim. of 
mantel (F. manteau) Mantle, Mantel sbs, Cf. 
Jt, mante/Ictlo.'i 

1 . A kind of short, loose, sleeveless cape, cloak, 
or mantle covering the shoulders. 

CX385 Chaucer Knt.'s T, 1303 A Mantelet vp on his 
shulder hangynge Bretful of Rubies reede. X440 Test, Ebor, 
(Surtees) 11, 76 Item lego. .Johanna Hawnserd, sorori mete, 
unam^mantilet cum quatuos barbys ct duobus forhedes. 
Katerinm Thornyff unam mantileit. 1740 tr. De Mouhy's 
Fort. Country Maid (1741) I. 224 She had. .a coarse red 
Alantelet over her Shoulders, adorned with Shells. 1772-84 
Ccok^ V <jy. (1790) IV. 137s Mantalets composed of feathers, 
so.. beautifully arranged, as even our English ladies would 
not disdain to wear. 1844 Thackeray Eitile Trav. Wks. 
(Biogr. ed.) VI. 273 A lady in a little lace mantelet. 1887 
DaityNews 8 July 7/6 Coloured Velvet and Jet Mantelets. 

tb. =Mantelletta. Obs. 

1602 Secar Hon. Mil. <5- Civ. 11. xvii. 89 The Soueraigne, 
Cardinals, Prelats, Commanders, and Olficers, by Order 
wearing Mantels and Mantelets, .goe to the Church to hears 
the'Euensong. X7o6 Phillits (ed. Kersey), Mantelet a 
short Purple Mantle which the Bishops of France wear over 
their Rochet upon some Occasions. 

f c. A woollen covering for a horse. Obs. ' 

• rtX44o Sir Degrev. 1x82 Greyth myn hors on hore gere 
And lok that thei bo gay; That they be trapped a get In 
topteler and mauntolet. a 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 
76 The whiche horse was Trapped in a Ma’niellet. 

2 . a. Alii.’ A movable shelter used to cover the 
approach of men-at-arms when besieging a forti- 
fied place. .(Cf. Mantel sb. i.) Obs. exc. FJist. 

2524 in Hakluyt 'Fry'. (1509) II. 1. 82 Beside the sayd man- 
tellets that shot against the wall of England and Spaine 
with great bombards, were two mantelleis in an hie place 
..in the which were certaine double gunnes [etc.J. 1603 
North's Plutarch, Miltiades (1612) 2230 Then hauing 
set vp his ( 3 abions and Mantelets, he came neare the wals, 
X73X J, Gray Gunnery Pref. 20 The most considerable .. 
answer nearly to our Penthouses, Mantlets, Galleries, and 
Blinds. 28x9 Scott Ivauhoe x.xvii, They bring forsvard 
mantelets and pavisses, and the archers muster on the 
skirls of the wood. 1883 Bible (R. V.) Nahum ii. 5 They 
make haste to the wall thereof and the mantelet is prepared. 
2894 F. D. Swift Jos. / o/Ar-aeon 275 Another instrument 
common in siege operations of Inis period, was the Mantlet, 


"b. A screen or curtain, now usually of rope, 
to protect men working a gun from an enemy's 
bullets J with fortress guns mounted in casemates, 
serving also to prevent the smoke from the gun 
when fired from entering the casemate.. 

. 2859 Gentl. Mag. I. 223 The Ru-ssiahs returned to the use 
of the old cannon mantlet in the Crimean war. 2879 Nugent 
in Encycl.^Brit. IX. 453 * Mantlets ’..are now invariably 
made of this material \sc, rope]. 

c. A bullet-proof shelter from which firing 
results can be observed and signalled. 

2874 Proc. Nat. Rijle Assoc. 94 The markers, .must retire 
into their mantelets ns soon as the xst gun.. is discharged. 

Daily Tel. 9 Dec., Officers, in telegraphic communica- 
tion with the firing-points, wilt be posted in mantlets before 
the targets. 

II Iffa'nteline. ran. [F- manteline a mantle.] 
A short mantle or cape. 

2843 Lytton Last Bar. i. vi, In these times, the scholar 
must creep under the knight’s manteline. 

II Mantelletta (mjenteleTa). PI. mantel- 
lette. [It. mantelletta, dim. of maniello Mantle 
sb. Cf. raed.L. (See quot. 1^97.) 

2853 Dale tr. Baldeschls Ceremonial 6 These latter should 
wear stoles of the colour of the day ; and if Prelates the 
mozetta, or mantelletta. 1897 Cath. Diet. (ed. 5), Mantel- 
letta, a vestment made of .silk or woollen stuff, open but 
fastened in front, reaching almost to the knees. ..It is worn 
by cardinals, bishops, abbot.s, and the ‘prelali* of the 
Roman Court [etc.].. .The mantellette of cardinals are of 
three. colours. 

Sla'ntelpiece. Mastel Piece si.'] 

1 . The MAftTEL (3 a) with its supports ; the 
ornamental structure of wood; marble, etc., above 
and around a fireplace. Also rarefy — Maktel 3 a. 

26S6 Lend. Gaz. No. A New Art or Invention of 

Making, Marbling, Veining, and Finishing of Mantle-pieces 
for Chimneys. 2852 Turner Dom.Archit. 1 . 24 At Conings- 
jjurgh castle the opening of the chimney issquare, with shafts 
in the jambs, and what is called a straight arch, that is, the 
manicf-piece is formed of several stones joggled together. 

2. = Mantelshelf. Also aitrib. 

2827 G. Beauclerk Jounu Morocco viii. 92 A French 
mantle-piece clock. 28^ All Year Round 57a The looking, 
glass over the mantelpieces 289a Zancwill Childr. Ghetto 
I. 46 The mantelpiece mirror was bordered with yellow 
scalloped paper. 

Ha'utelslielf. [fi Mantei. si. + Shelf.] 
That projecting part ol a mantelpiece which serves 
as a shelf. 

2828-3210 Webster. xZyilsMUcraEncycl.Cottage Archii. 
1073. 2838 Dickens O. Twist vui, A frying-pan,. which 
was secured to the mantelshelf bya string. 1888* Bernard * 
Fr, World to Cloister i. 9 He stood up, leaning against 
the mantleshelf. 

irons/, 2897 O. G. Tones Rock-climbing 563 Close up 
against the wall that blocked the head <?f the gully, a long 
stride was to be taken across to a narrow* mantelshelf’ on 
the other side. 

' ma'ntel-tree. [f. Mantel rA + Thee.] 

1 . A beam across the opening of a fireplace, 
serving as a lintel to support the masonry above 
(Parker, 1850). In later use, a stone or arch 
serving the same purpose. 

2482 Nottingham Ree.\\.^'ii Pro uno manliltr’, ad valen- 
tiaiu ijr. 2486 Ibid. III. 256 For enboiv^mg of a mantell’ 
tree, 2583 Fulke Defence iii. 222 He might shewe vs the 
mantilltree of a chimney, and a brasse pot hanging ouer 
the fire. 2606 Wily Beguiled K 2, Old Grandsir Thick- 
skin, you that sit there as melancholy as a mantletree. 
2649 K. Hodgf.s Plain. Direct, 24 Hee bang’d his mantle 
upon the mantil tree of the chimney. 2703 MoxoN Meek, 
Exerc. 21^ Semi-Oval Arches. .are sometimes made.. over 
Kitchin-Cjhimnies, instead of Mantle-trees. 2789 P. Smyth 
tr, Aldrich’s Archil. (1818} 221 The apertures are limited 
by two jambs, and the mantle-tree. i8xx Self Instructor 
139 The chimney.. upright over the mantle tree. 

2. = Mantelpiece i, 2, 

2634 Brereton 7 >atv.(Chetham Soc.) 7 All the walls most 
richly gilded,. .rich marble mantle-trec. 2641 Hinde 
Bruen 116 , 1 comming once into his chamber and finding 
over the Mantletree a paire of new Cards. 2781 Cowper 
Charily 460 No charity but alms aught values she, Except 
in porcelain on her mantel-tree. 2902 E. Philpotts River 
23 For lack of mantel-tree Nicholas had nailed up'a shelf to 
hold certain heirlooms. 

Manteme, mantene, obs. forms of Maintain. 
Manteque, variant of Manteca. 

Mantevil. Ohs, exc. Hist. Also 9 cormptly 
raandevil(l)e. [Perh, a mistake for some form 
of Manteel.] a loose coat formerly worn by 
soldiers and menservants. (Cf. Mandilion.) 

2688 R. Holme Armoury iil 96/2 A Mandilion, or Madi- 
Hon, or of old a Mantevil. 2834 Planchc Brit. Costume 
267 Coat’s and jerkins, ..some loose, which they called man- 
dilltans.' -[Notel Mandevilles, which Randal Holmes de- 
scribes as a loose hanging garment. 3860 Faibholt Costume 
Gloss, (ed. 2) 526 Mandevile, or Mandilion. 

Manteyin(e, mante^'(e, obs. ff. Maintain. 
Mantio (mce’ntik), rare'^^, [ad. Gr. /xat'Ti/ciJ 
(jr.' T€xyij of ftavriKos ; see next.] • The 

art or science of divination. 

[1727 Bailey vol. II, Mantice, divination or foretelling 
things to come.] 2892 AIbs. Coi.yer-Fergusson tr. Dc La 
Saussnye's Man. Sci. Relig. xvi. 237 The history of re- 
ligion is full of mantic [rendering G. die Mantik\. 

Kantic (maj'ntik), a. [ad. Gr. fiayriKos, f. 
/lavTis prophet, diviner, lit. one affected by divine 


madness, f. root man-: see Mania.] Pertaining 
to divination or prophecy. “ 

, 1850 Mrs. Browniko Proimtli. Bound ss3. I fixed the 
various rules of mantic art. 1838 Trench Syuon. ff. T. 
21 Revelation knows nothing of this mantic fury. ' 
So Ma'ntioal 'a. = M.VNTio; Ma’ntically adv.’ 
Manticism, the practice of divination. 

1588 J. Harvey Disc, Probl. 26 Any manticall, or magicall 
..hypothesis whatsoeuep 1632 Gaule flagastrom. To 
Astronomers, This disquisition .. abhors.. to end with any 
thing that is manticall. 1861 McCaul Aids to Faith iii, 
81 It is useless.. to go to the manticism of the heathea to 
get light as to the nature of Hebrew prophecy. 1903 Sel-' 
WYN iu Expositor fear. 288 There is not a scrap of evidence 
to show that the bishops of Asia, .accused the Montanists 
of being mantically inclined. 

-mantic, repr. Gr. isavTiKos (see prec.) in com- 
bination, is the ending of adjs. related to sbs. in 
.-MANCY, as in geomantic, pertaining to geomancy, 
hydromantic, pertaining to hydromancy, etc. 

lytanticore ; (mre'ntiko»j). Ohs. exc. Hist. 
Also 4, 7-9 mantiohora, 5 mantissera, 5, 7-9 
mantioora, 6 maiitycor(e, 7 martiohore, 7-8 
martioora ; 0 . (sense 2) 7 mantegre, 7-8 man- 
tygor, 8-9 montegre, 9 mantiger. [ad. L; 
manticora, repr. Gr. is°^vsixuifas, a corrupt reading 
in Aristotle Afrj/.2^«ir«.(quotingCtes'ias),whm'e the 
better MSS. have isaprixipas (another var. is paprw 
Xtl'/>us),'app. an OPersian word for ‘man-ealer’, f. 
rnarlfya- man (mod.Pers. ^ mard) + root xydr- 
(Zend jC’arai/i, mod. Pers. f® eat-] 

1 . A fabulous monster having .the body of a, lion, 
the head of a man, porcupine’s quills, and the tail 
or sting of a scorpion. (Cf. Mantegab, Mantigee.) 

13.. PC. Aiis. 7094 Ther he fond addren, -and Mone. 
cores, And a feolle worm, CaleSj and' Manticores. 2398 
Trevisa. Barth. De P, R. xviii. i. (1495) 740 Manlichora. 
2482 Caxton i^lyrr, e vij b, Another maner of bestes ther is 
in ynde that ben callyd manticora, 2494 Will 0/ Eburion 
(Somerset Ho.), A standing cuppe of syluer with a coucring 
with a strqunge best called a mantissera enprinted in the 
botome. a 2529 Skelton P, Sparozve 294 The mantycors 
of the montaynes Myght fede them on thy braynes. 2602 
Holland Pliny I. 206. 2607 G. Wilkins Miseries En- 
forced Marr, I 2 b, Mantichoras, monstrous beastes, cnemie.s 
to mankinde, that ha double rowes of teeth in their mouthes. 
2646 Howell Zw/V AV//X74 The Beast Marticora which 
is of a red colour, and hath the head of a man lancing out 
sharpe prickles from behind, 2656 Blount Gtosiogr,, Mar- 
tichore. Kingsley Water Bab, 266 Unicorns, fire- 

drakes, manticoras, 

2 . Hen, A monster represented with the body 
of a beast of prey, the head of a man with spiral or 
curved horns, and sometimes the feet of a dragon, 

eiSoo in B.iring-Gould & Twigge West. Armory (2898) 89 
Radforde : Sa : 3 mantygers arg. x6xo Guillim Heraldry 
ni. XXV, (1611) .283' Maniegres, Satyrs, Monkfishe5j..and 
whatsoeuer other double shaped animal! [etc.]. 2766 Porky 
Her. (1777) 196 The Montegre. 2780 Edmondson Heraldry 
II. Gloss., Mandygcr, or Manticora. 2894 Parker Gloss. 
Her. 5x9 The’ Mantiger or Lampago, called by writers 
Montegre and Manticora, also occurs. 

t Manti'culate, v, Obs, rare“°, [f. ppl. 
stem of L. manticnlarX to steal, act cunningly, f. 
bag, purse.] (See quot.) 

2656 Blount Gtossogr., Manticnlate, to do a thing closly, 
as to pick a purse. 2676 in Coles. 

+ lianticula’tion, Obs.rare-'^l fad.L.man- 
ticulation-em,l.mantiaildi’i\ seeprec.J (See quot.) 

1623 Cockeram, Maniiculation, deceitfull conueyance. 

' Iffantid (mce’ntid). Ent. " [f. Mantis ; see 
-ID 3 .] A mantis. ' • 

189s Athenxum 30 Mar. 4x2/2 A species of a mantid, 
Pseudocreobotrn from. .Natal. 

tXIXantie, mante. Sc. [? Shortened a. F. 
dimenti, or perh. a. OF. mente lie.] =Lie rAl 2 hi 
a 2578 LindF-say (Pitscollie) Chron. Scot, (S.T.S.) II. 48 
The cardlnall ansuerit furieouslie againe and gif the lie and 
mante /, mantie]. 

iKCan-tiger. nonce-Jifd. a. A man resembling 
a tiger in ferocity, b. A * lycanthrope ' who 
assumes the form of a tiger. 

a 1632 Brome Queene's Exchange u. iii. Wks. 1873 III. 494 
•We have hitherto Pass’d by these man-Tyger.s, these wol\ ish 
Outlaws safely. 2871 Tylor Prim, Cult. (1873) X. 102 The 
Lavas of Birma, supposed to be the broken-down remains 
of a cultured race, and dreaded as man-tigers. 

Mantiger : see Mantegab, Manticobe. 
Mantil(l, obs. f. Mantel, Mantle, Manteel. 
Mantile, variant of Manteel Ohs. 

Mantilet(t, obs. form of Mantelet. 

Mantilla ' (msentida). Also 9 raantillo. 
[a. Sp. mantiUa, dim.- of mania : see Mantle sb.] 
1. 'A large veil worn over' a woman's head, and 
covering the shoulders. 

1717 tr. FreziePs Voy. 259 They use that they call Man- 
tilla for an Undress, to appear the more modest ; and it 
is a Sort of Cloak, or Mantle, round at the Bottom, of a 
dark Colour, edg’d with Black TafTety. 2770 Gentl. Mag. 
XL. 530 A muslin or cambric veil called a mantilla, which 
hides the head and the’ upper part of their bodies. 2826 
Lady Morgan 7 ^. Macarthy III. iii. xs6 Lady Clan- 
care., had exchanged her coarse unbecoming costume of the 
morning for a black Spanish dress and manlillo. . 1882 De 
WiNDT Eqxtator 129 The graceful mantilla is gradually but 
surely giving way to the Parisian bonnet. 
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atlrib. 1884 Cross Li/e Geo. Eliot III. 257 The abundant 
hair, .was draped with lace, arranged maniilla'fashion. 

' 2 . A small cape or mantle. 

x8s^ Edin. Rev. CIX, 3x0 A smart bonnet, a silk dress, a 
mantilla, and a parasol for Sundays. x86o Motlev Nciherl. 

II. xvi. 263 Sir Francis Vere— conspicuous in the throng, in 
his red mantilla. ' 

3 . A deep draping of. lace attached to -the edge 
of a corsage. 

■ 1835 Court jl/ag-.Y!. p.ix/a The Cf?rrrt^<?..is trimmed with 
a mantilla, or else in the pelerine style, with blond lace. 
Hence Kantilla’d a., clad in a mantilla. 

1853 G. J. Caylev Las Al/orjas I. 49 The stream of 
cloaked and mantilla'd figures passing through the Calle de 
Velasquez, 

Mantine, obs. Sc. form of Maintain. 
f Mantiniment. Ois. [ad. Sp. mmiteni- 
?;rr>«/a=MAmTAiNMEiM'.] Maintenance. 

2588 Parke tr. MendoseCs Hist. China 7 They doo sowe 
rice, which is a common victuall or mantiniment vnto all 
people of the kingdome, 

.Mantion, obs. form of Maksxon. 

Hantionell, obs. form of Makchineel. 
ii Ihlantis (mte’ntis). Ent. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
pidvTis prophet, diviner (also, some insect) : see 
Mantic a."} An orthopterous insect of the genus 
Mantis or family Man/ictie; esp. the Praying 
Mantis, M. religiosay which holds its forelegs in a 
position suggesting hands folded in prayer. 

2658 J. R. tr. Moffett's Tkeat. Insects 982, I have seen 
only three kinds (of the lesser Locusts], .they are called 
Alantes, foretellers, /did. 9S3 Of this Italian Aland's. . Ron- 
deletius makes mention, 2703 Dampier Key. (1729) III. 427 
The green AIantiss..Iike a Locust. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Mantis, ..z.n Insect call'd The praying Locust, 
280a Bingley Anim. Biog. (18x3) III. 156 The Orator 
Mantis. 2870MATEER 7Vnr/a«rore (1871)90 Locusts, grass- 
hoppers, mantises, etc. abound, i^S E, W. Gosse Crit. 
KiUKats 290 That quaint insect, the praying mantis, 
b. (ittrib.f asmantis-orab, -shrimp, a stomato- 
podous crastacean,.S'<f«/ 74 i mantis 9 .n^ other species, 
2850 A. White List Ctatstaeea Brit. Mns. 46 Squilla 
Desmaresiil, The Mantis Crab. 1872 T. R, Jokes Anim. 
Kingd. (ed. 4) 449 The Squilla 7 itantis or Alantis-Shrimp. 
18^ G. B. Goode, etc. Nat. Hist. Use/. Aquatic Anim. 
1. 823 The Mantis Shrimp, or Sea Mantis— cut. 

Mantissa (msenti*sa). [a. L. vianiissa, man^ 
ttsa makeweight ; said to be of Etruscan origin.] 

• tl* An addition of comparatively small impor- 
tance, esp. to a literary effort or discourse. Obs. 

2841 Maisterton Serm, 20 Trifles, which, .should. .as a 
mantissa or an overplus be cast In at their bargain. 2842 
CdowoRTH Lord's Supper 1. (1876) 5 It will not be now 
amiss, if we add, as a Mantissa to that discourse, something 
of the Custom of the Heathens. 1872 True Noncou/. 5 
Spurning at the righteousnes of Jesus Christ, and aspiring 
to adde a Alantissa, an addition of your own, to his sole 
purchase. 

2 . Math. The decimal part of a logarithm. 

CX865 Circ. Sci. 1. 5x9/2 The decminl part of a logarithm 
IS called the mantissa ; the whole number is called the 
characteristic. 

Mantissera, obs. form of Manticobe. 

Mantle (mje’ntT),4i5. Forms: i-5in3ntel, 2-7 
mantel, 3-6 mantil, 4 mantal, -tyle, mentil(e, 
4-5 mantyl, 4-6 raantell, mantill, 5 mantyn(e, 
mauntil, 5-6 mantelle, 6 mauntelle, raautyll, 

7 mandle, 3, 5- mantle. See also Manteau, 
Mantua, [Introduced from two sources, (i) OE. 
mantel riiasc. prehistoric ^inaniilo~Zy ad. (after 
the native suffix •ilo-i see -el) L. manUllumj 
mattlelum cloak, whence also OFris. metUel, OHG. 
mantal, -dal (MHG. mantel, mandel, mod.G.- 
mantel), ON. mpitnil (OSw. mantol, maniul, 
mod.Sw., Da. mantel), Mlrish rnatal. (2) In the 
1 2th c. the word was taken up again' in the OFr. 
form 7 nantel (mod.F. mnnteau'. see MantEaW); 
cf. Pr. mantel cloak, It. mantello cloak. A special 
group of senses taken from the Fr. is now dis- 
tinguished by the spellings Mantel. 

According to most philologists, the L. /uauiellum cloak 
is more correctly written uianlelinu, and is etymologically 
identical with itianiilumy mantcHuuty Tuanltlitim, inaniele, 
uxantUe table'Cloth, towel. (Cf. Sp. inautehs pi., table- 
linen ; also AIamteel.) On this sup^sition, the word must 
have been mistaken for a dim., and so have given rise by 
back-formation to the late L. viantum (7th c.), *man(a, 
whence Sp., Pg., It. manto, manta, F. maute, and the 
diminutives Sp. mantilla (see Mantilla), Pg. manitlha, 
It. maniigtia.\ 

1 . A loose sleeveless cloak of varying length. 

The name was applied indifferently to the outer covering' 
of men, women, and children, and at times acquired a specific 
application to one garment or another. Now its use is re- 
stricted to a cloak of silk or fine cloth worn by ladies ; to 
the robe of state worn by kings, princes, and. other persons 
of exalted and defined station j and to an infant’s outer robe. 

• C897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. C. xxvii'i. 107 He. .for- 
cearf his mentles mnne Imppan. a xooo Ags.^ roc. in W r.- 
Wulcker 210/26 ColoSiu/u,. .mtntel. cjzoo Trin, Coll. Horn. 
163 pe meshakele of medeme fustane and hire mentel grene 
ooer bumet. rxsoo Vices. ^ Virtues 127 Sc he bemmS oe 
Fine kiertel, ^if him h>ne mantel, c 1205 Lay, 14755 He nom 
asnne spere-scaeft.,Sldude a hene mode senne mantel hende. 
C22SO Gen. 4 Ex. 2033 £)is mentel ic wi5-held for-5i. To 
tawnen [3e) 5e sode her-bi. a 1300 Cursor AT. 16610 pai 
dede him wit a mantel rede, c 1380 1242 Vnder 

hur mantel sebe bidde pe staf. CX420 Lydg. Assembly of 


Gods 267 And next' vplo hyra..Sate the goddese Diana, in 
a mantell fyne. 2505 in LtL Treas. Acc. Scott. (1^2) III. 
168 Item, for ane mantill to Johne, fule, of Abiraene, i.xr. 
2590 SiiAKs. Afids. H. V. i. 143 As she fled, her mantle she 
did fall. ^ 2623 — - Hert. V//I, v, v. Siage^dircct., The 
Childe richly nabiied in a Mantle. -1700 Dryden Elo^ver 
«5- Leaf 348 Attired in mantles all the knights were seen, 
*735 Dyche & Pardon Diet,, Atautle, ..sAso the upper- 
most Garment that Nurses wrap up young Infants in before 
.they coat ’em, 274* Young Nt. T/i. vi. 30a Fools, indeed, 
drop the man in their account. And vote the mantle into 
majesty. 2837 W. Irving Cnpt, Bonneville II. 196 A mantle 
about four feet square, formed of strips of rabbit skins. 
1904 Home HotesrA July i8i The summer mantle is always 
a difficult garment to find, 

b. Applied (often with qualification Irish man- 
tle) to a kind of blanket or plaid worn until the 
17th c.by the rusticirish, often as theironlycovering. 

2470 Henry Wallace i. ztj Ane Ersche mantill it war 
thi kynd^ to wer. 2582 Rates Custome Ho. F v b, Mantels 
called Irish mantles the pair. 2596 Spenser State Irel. 
Wks. (Globe) 631 The out-la we,, wandring in wast places. . 
maketh his mantell his hovvse. x688 ^ Holme Armoury 

III. 232/2 A Bracktn, or Irish Mantle. 

c. Used allusively with reference to the descent 
of Elijah’s mantle (2 Kings ii. 13). 

2789 Belsham Ess. Lxii.229 The sacred mantle which de- 
scended from Shakespeare to Milton. x86s h(. Arnold Ess. 
Crit, (187s) 183 On Heine, .incomparably the largest por- 
tion of Goethe's mantle fell. 

•fd. To take the mantle and the ring', a sym- 
bolical act used to express the taking of a vow of 
chastity (properly, by a widow). Obs. 

2424 in E. Es Witts (1882) 60 If she take he mantel and he 
rynge, and avowe chaslite. c 2430 Lydg. ATin. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 34 She wol perhappous maken hir avowe, That she 
wol take the mantle and the ryng. 2574 J, Studley tr. 
Bale's Pageant Popes To Rdr., How can that foundation 
stand which is made of Popes miters. Cardinals hats, . .rot- 
chets, chrisihes; mantel & the ringe fete.]. 

fo. Apostle' s mantle X the kind of mantle which 
the Apostles were'commonly depicted as wearing, 
[1496 Dives 4 jPnw/. ist-Comm. viL (W. de W.) b j b, The 
apostles comonly..ben paynted with manteles..and a man- 
tele is a louse clothynge not faste to the bodye but louse.] 
a 2586 Sidney Arcadia v. (2598) 447 A long cloake after the 
fashion of that which we call the Apostles mantle. 

tf. White mantles ordo alborntft manlel- 
loruvt \ see Du Cange) : the Teutonic Order. Obs. 

' e 1500 Melusinc 20 (Hcl toke on hym the ordre & Religion 
of the whit rhantelles, 

g. Her. « Mantling vbl. sb. 2. 

1577 Harrison England 11. v. (2877) 1. 220 The crest with 
mantels to the helm© belonging. 28x5 Scott Guy M. xlli, 
The mantle upon the panels (of Mr. Glossin’s coach] only 
bore a plain cipher of G. G. 2884 Boutell Her. Hist. 

4 Pop. xiv, 170 Two or more shields may be grouped to- 
gether by placing (hein upon a inautle of crimson velvet. 

2 . iransf. and Jig. Something that enfolds, en- 
wraps or encloses ; a covering. 

a. of immaterial things. 

^ C1386 C\\Krj(SF.' 9 . Merch. T. 554 Night with his Mantel tat 
is derk and rude Gan ouersprede the Hemysperle aboute, ' 
c 1430 Lydg. ATin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 9 With a mantelle of I 
prudens clad thou be. 2526 Pilgr. Per/. (\V. de W. 1531) 

78 To be hyd vnder y« mantell of mekenes. 1593 Shaks. 

3 Hen. VI, IV. 11.22 Well couer’d with the Nights black 
Mantle, 1659 Rusiiw, Hist. Coll. 1. 607 We have cast 
a mantle on what was done last Parliament. 1667 Milton 
P, L. IV. 609 The Moon.. unvaild her peerless light And 
o’re the dark her Stiver Mantic threw. 274* Young Ni. Th, 

IV, 386 How is night's sable mantle labour'd o’er. 18x7 
Chalmers Aslron. Disc, vi. (1852) 132 A mantle of deep 
obscurity rests on the government of God. 

b, of material things. 

c 2470 Henry Wallace ix. 23 Fresch Flora hir floury man- 
till spreid. 1593 Drayton Eclogites - k. ^ The Groves.. In 
mossie Mantles sadly seem’d to moume. 18*9 Scott Atme 
0/ G. iii. Ruins, over which vegetation had thrown a wild 
mantle of ivy. 1839 Murchison Silur.Syst. i. xxxvi. 484 The 
elliptical shaped mass of the Wren's nest is.. composed of 
an exterior mantle of pure and impure limestone. 1859 
Tf.nnyson ATerlin 4 V. 105 [Sheldrew The vast and shaggy 
mantle of his beard Across her neck and bosom to her knee. 
1878 Huxley Physiop'. 189 The ejected matter has fallen,, 
in conicaljayers, each forming a mantle thrown irregularly 
over the preceding layer, 

fc. Spec. The loam that covers the surface of 
liquor; the green vegetable coating on standing 
water. (Cf. Mantle v. 4.) Obs. 

1602 Holland I, 426 The flower or mantle which the 
wine casteth up to the top lL.^<»2 t'lw/]. 1605 Shaks. Lear 
HI, iv. 139 Poore Tom, that, .drinkes the green Mantle of the 
standing Poole. 

1 3 . A kind of woollen cloth ; a blanket of this 
material. Chiefiy with qualification, e. g. Paris 
mantle. Obs. 

1x4X0 Rolls of ParU.WX.tryjlz I.es Worstedes appellez 
mantelles sengles, demy doubles. & doubles.] 1485 Water/. 
Arch, in xo/4 Rep. Hist. AISS, Comm. App. v. 3x8 [They] 
shal syll no manere fry.se, nor mantlU to no manere foreyne. 
XS38 Elyot Diet.. Gansape, a mantell to caste on a bedde, 
154s Rates Custome Ho. c i] Paris mantyls the pece. X582 
Jbid. A Blankets called Pans mantles, red or coloured the 
peece xiii.z. iiii-d. Blankets called Paris Mantles, white 
the peece X.2, 

A measure of quantity of furs, containing 
from 30 to 100 skins according to site. Obs. 

‘ In that work [Halyburton's Ledger] the words Alauiil 
and/rt«r, though not identical in meaning, are used to de- 
note the same number of skins' (J^^ SupyL). 

1473'in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scoil.{jZ’ji\ I, 15 Item coft fra 
Will Sinclare v mantill of bancstolync asydegowne to the 


King. 2490 /.5 a/, 190 Item.. foriijmanlillisoffwnjeis. 2545 
Rates Custome Ho. b ij b, Foxe skynnes the pane or mantel 
vi.x. viii.</.. .Fyteheues the pane or mantell v.r. Ibid, dj, 
White kydes the mantel! ij.2. 1662 Irish Act 14 4 15 
Clins. II, c. 8 (Rates Inwards), Furs vocat; Foxes the pain or 
mantle xsx. . . 

^ 6. Mcch. A covering, envelope or shade employed 
in vaidons. mechanical contrivances, a. A linen 
or other cloth employed in the swarming of bees, 
b. The leather hood of an open carriage. c. (See 
qwot.) ^ d, Fotmding. A porous clay matri.v.” 
©. Building. The outer covering of a wall, of a 
different material from its inner portion (ICnight 
Diet: Pleck. 1S75). f. The outer wall and casing 
of an iron blast furnace, above the'hearth (Raymond 
Mining Glossl). g, A tubular wick or hood made 
by saturating cotton net or other fabric with various 


oxides, and then removing the fibre by burning, 
leaving a fragile.lace-like tube whicli, fixed around 
a burning gas jet, becomes incandescent and emits 
a brilliant light. 

■a. 2609 C. Butler Fefu. Mon. v. (1623) M j, Your Hiue 
being fitted and dressed.. you must hauc also in a readi- 
ne.sse a Mantle, a Rest, and a Brush. The Mantle maj' be 
a sheet, or halfe-sheet, or other linnen cloth, an ell square at 
the least. 1707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) I. 274 Bring them 
[the swarms] together, shaking the Bees out of one Hive on 
the Mantle whereon the other Hive stands. 

b. 17^ W. Felton Carriages (1801) 1. 197 The mantle, 
of whicn there are various shapes, is introduced only as an 
ornament. When mantles are much furled letc.]. 

C. 2875 Knight Diet. Aleck. xsSs/i Alautle, an inclosed 
chute which leads the water from a fore-bay to a water-wheel. 

d. 187s Knight Diet. Aleck. 1385/1 The mantle and pat- 
tern are baked, the wax runs off [etc.]. 

1887 Pali Mall G. x8 Mar. 12/j His IWelsbach's] in- 
vention consists in fixing around the flame of a special form 
of gas burner a tubular wick or hood of open cotton fabric, 
termed the mantle. 

6 . Zool. The external fold of skin which in most 
molluscs encloses the viscera. Applied also to 
similar sacs or integuments, as the tunic of an 
ascidian. (Cf. Palhu.v 3 b and Cloak 4.) 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 625 pe whelke looke pat., 
his pyntill & gutt almond & manttlle, awey per fro ye pitt. 
1828 Stark Hlem. Nat. Hist, II. 7 Cephalopoda.— Lower 
part of the body contained in a bag-shaped mantle. 2855 
W. S. Dallas in Syst. Nat. Hist. 4x0 The animats forming 
one of these colonies [compound Tunicatd] are usually 
united by their mantles. 2874 Carpenter Aleut, Phys, i. 
ii' § 45 An Ascidian consists.. of an external membranous' 
bag or ‘ mantle', within which is a Muscular envelope. 

7. Anat. ia) The name given by Reichert to 
the covering portion of the hemisphere-vesicle in 
the brain, (a) The Panniculns camosus, a layer 
of fatty subcutaneous membrane connecting the 
true skin with the subjacent tissue. 

1885 in Cassell's Encycl. Diet. 1889 in Syd, Sot. Lex, 

8. Bot, t a. « OcKEA {obs.), b. The growing 
cortical covering of the periblem, or primary cortex 
in a growing point. 

1671-82 Grew Anat. Plants i. iv, § 17 (1682) 32 Where 
none of all the Protections above-named are convenient, 
then the Membranes of the Leaves by continuation in their 
first forming .. are drawn out into so many Mantles or 
Veils? as in Docks, Snakeweed, etc. 1884 Bower & Scott 
Dc Bary's Pltaner. 13 Each one of the inner layers, .of this 
mantle has its Initial group above the apex of the plerome. 

0 . Omitli. The plumage of the back and folded 
wings when distinct in colour, etc. from the rest. 
(So F, mantean^ 

1840 Cuvier s Anim. Ktngd. 263 The Barnacle Goose .. 
with a grey m.^ntle. 1894 R. B. Sharpe Handbk, Birds 
Gt. Brit. I. go Sandy rufous, broadly streaked with black, 
e.xcepC on the mantle. 

10 . = Mantling vbl. sb. 5 b. rare. 

2897 Blackmore Dariel>X\. iii ‘Young Earls !' exclaimed 
Grace, with an innocence so pure that U required a littlo 
mantle on her cheeks. 

11 . attrib. and Comb. : a. (sense i) as mantle- 
button, -cutter, -fold, \lace, \lap, f/iaker, veil, 
loorker ; also mantle-making sb. (whence by back- 
formation mantle-make vb.), mantle-like adj., 
mantle-wise ad v. ; mantle-knot , an ornament in the 
form of a clasp, composed of a number of precious 
stones [cf. F. nccud dc diamants'] ; f mantle-wind, 
the wind produced by a winnOwing-sheet. 

1681 in Thanes of Cazudor (Spald. Club) 354, 7 du& 
•mandle buttounis/j2, zs. 1884 Ilham Daily Post 23 Feb. 
s/s •Manlle-cuiter. — Wanted a superior Cutter and titter. 
18x4 Scott Ld. of Isles ii. xi, Whence the brooch of burning 
gold, That clasps the Chieftain’s *inanlle-foId. 18^ 

3 Oct. 2/4 A splendid collection of diamonds, .is to be sola. 
..The collection includes two *mantle-knoi.< which wjongea 
to the Empress Eugenic. 1480 IVardr. Acc. Ldu'./i (t 30? 

236 •Mantell lace of blue silk, c 1350 \ 

in Horstm. Alltngl. Lrg. (iS8i) 87 It [a cluldl lurUd vndy 
t.= •n.antlll lapp. .883 FAGttE & lEsI 

(ed. a) J. 81 An almost fibrous o'? 

C. L. PmK.s Ladjr Ln.elacc I. xvin. 
a large P?* 1° ^tMS tim Cba 

make for tnghsh custome^ W ^ wanted. . 

braccartus. sgo2 Daily Cnrvn.z^ mu \v»TFifTnv 
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about their shoulders. 1862 G. P. Scrope Volcanos (ed. a) 
170 The greater part. .spread themselves manllewise over 
its surface and slopes- 

b, (sense 2 b) as mantle-rock Geol.^ a super- 
ficial deposit. 

189s J. \V. Powell in Phystogr. Processes (Nat. Geogr. 
3\Ionographs I. No. i. 14) The materials may be called 
*mantle rocks or superficial deposits. 

c. (sense 6 ) as mantle borde7‘, Jin, Jlap, Jold, 
fringe, lobe, margin, sac ; mantle-breatliers, the 
Palliobranchiata ox Brachiofoda', mantle-breath.- 
ing a,, palliobranchiate. 

1837 Penny Cycl, VII. 96/2 *Mantle-border smooth, but 
with tufts of hair at the lateral extremities of each plate. i83i 
Cassell's Nat. Hist. V. 258 De Blainville’s subsequently 
proposed title of ‘ *mantle-breathers Ibid., The Brachio- 
poda, or *mantle*breathing bivalve^ 183S-6 Todd Cycl. 
Atiat. I. 523/1 Octopods. .characterized by the absence of 
■*mantle-fins. 1878 Bell Gegenbaur's Com/>. Anat. 322 As 
development goes on, the *mantle*fold becomes less intim- 
ately connected with the body, *835 W. S, Dallas in Syst. 
Nat, Hist. I. 430 The *mantle lobes are free all round. 
1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 533/1 The •*mantle-sac is almost 
wholly filled with the viscera. 

nVCautle (mse’ntT), v. p". Mantle sb. Cf. OF. 
manicler\ also Mantel 

1. irans. To clothe or wrap in or as in a mantle. 
Also with up, over. 

c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 2312 Wharefore tbay mantlid 
hym in s\vylk coloure for scome. x6oo Fairfax Tasso xv. 
Ixi, And her falre lockes. .she gan at large vnfold ; \yhich 
falling long and thicke, and spreading wide, The iuorie soft 
and white, mantled in gold. 2624 Heywood Gunaik. i. 25 
Canina lookes to them [infants] in their swathing bands, 
whilst they are bound up and mantled. 2685 Bunyan 
Pharisee <$• Publican 18 He came into the Temple mantled 
up in his own good things. 28x3 Scott Rokcby l vi, The 
buff-coat, in ample fold Mantles his form’s gigantic mould. 
2881 M. Arnold JVes/jn. Abbey x, The mourning-stole no 
more Mantled her form, 2883 ta/h. Diet. 84/1 The priest, 
mantled with the veil, makes the sign of the cross, 
b. By Milton used of wings. Also absol. 

2667 Milton P. L. v. 279 The pair [of wings] that clad 
Each shoulder broad, came mantling o’re his hrest With 
regal Ornament. Jbid. vil 439 The Swan with Arched 
neck Between her white wings mantling proudly, Rowes Her 
state with Oarie feet. 

2. iratisf. and To cover or conceal j to ob- 
scure; to enfold, embrace, encircle or surround; 
to envelop; f to 'cloak’, palliate (a fault). 

r 2400 Apol. Loll. 104 pei lifen worldly, & hidun per vicis 
wip a veyn hi^t of better lif, & mantel it wij» a name of 
ymaginid rcligioun, CX430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode ii. exxii. 
(2869) Z9X It was maad..tor to mantefle with my defautes 
and consele myne vnthriftes. 2589 Greene Menaphon 
(Arb.) 68 A frown that was able to mantle the world with 
an eternaU night. 2610 Skaks. Temp, v, i. 67 Their rising 
sences Begin to chace the ignorant fumes that mantle Their 
clearer reason. 2650 T. Vaughan Anthroposophia 15 The 
Earth was so overcast, and MantPd with the Water, that 
no part thereof was to be seen. -2692 tr. Sallust 303 {Orat, 
Lepidt) Prosperity wonderfully ol»cuies and mantles Vice. 
2743 J. Davidson viii. 247 Night. .with her dusky 
wings mantles the sky. 2830 J. G. Srnurt Sylva Brit. 60 
Its venerable trunk is richly mantled with ivy. 2860 Posey 
Min. Proph. 275 A film comes over the eyes, and the brain 
is, as it were, mantled over. 2890 Daily News 31 Jan. 5/5 The 
mountains thus brilliantly mantled and capped with snow. 

absol. 258$ ^VARNER.4/3. n. xi. (1612] 49Thecloudes 
that mantling ride vpon the racking skie. 

3. Falconry, rtji. and intr. To spread first one 
mng and then the other over the corresponding 
outstretched leg for exercise, as a perched hawk 
does. Obs, exc. Hist. 

xo^Bk.St. Albans b,Shemantellith and notstretchith 
whan she puttith her leges from hir oon after an other : and 
hit wynges folow after hier legges then she dooth mantlll hir. 
^*S7S Per/, Bk. Kepinge Sparhaivkes (Harting, 1886) 10 
Let her styre, rouse, mantle, or warbile a while. 1596 
Spenser F. Q. vi. iu 32 Ne is ther hauke which mantletfa 
her on pearch, . . But 1 the measure of her flight doe search. 
2610 Guillim Heraldry iii. xx. (1660) 223 She [a hawk] 
manlleth [etc.). 2852 R, F. Burton Falconry Valley Indus 
iiL 32 The Shjkrah, who was quietly ‘ mantling ' upon a clear 
branch in a nice sunny place. 

*595 Spenser Sonn. Ixxii, There my fraile fancy, fed 
with full delight, Doth bath in blisse, and mantleth most 
at Ease. 

H b. transf. Of a horse : To bridle. 

1664 Cotton Scarron. i. 79 Mantling like Mare in Martin, 
gale, She thus reply’d. 

4. intr. Of liquids ; To be or become covered 
with a coating or scum ; to form a sparkling ‘ head ’ 
or froth ; to cream. 

2626 Bacon Sylva J 46 It drlnketh fresh, flowreth and 
‘ mantleth excedingly. 2669 Worlidce Syst. Agric. (1681) 

f 3 the Bran of Wheat, a little thereof boiled in our ordinary 
leer, maketh it Mantle, or Flower in the Cup when k 
is poured out.^ 2707-22 Mortimer Husb. (1721) II. 3-3 
Your Cyder will acquire a fine briskness,_and mantle m 
the Glass. 272$ Pope Odyss. x. 378 The poison mantled in 
the golden bowl. 2822 Shelley Triumph Life 350 In her 
right hand she bore a crj’Slal glass, bfantUng with bright 
Nepenthe.^ 2878 B. Taylor Deukalion 11. iii. 73 As the 
remnant-wine in cup Fast shall fill and mantle up. 
b. transf. axidjig, 

2596 Skaks. Merch, V. t. i. 89 There arc a sort of men, 
whose visages Do creame and mantle like a st.anding pond. 
2809 Ompuell O'Connor's Child xiv, The green oblivious 
flood That mantles by your walls. 18x3 Shelu^y Q. Mab 
vnt. 1x5 Health floats amid the gentle atmosphere, Glows 
in the fruits, and mantles on the stream.^ 2^6 Kecle 
Lyra Innoc. (2873] 55 A golden Chalice standing by,— What 
mantles there, is life or death. 
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'•l-c. IJig. To ‘bubble’ with desire. (Cf. Man- 
TUNG ppl. a, 3 .) Obs. 

2657 Thornley tr. Loftgus* Daphnts ^ Chloe 262 When 
Daphnis saw It, he mantled to be at it. 

6 . Of the blood: To suffuse the cheeks with a 
blush. Said also of a blush, etc. (rarely trans.). 
Of the face ; To be suffused with glowing colour, 
to flush. 

2707 [see Mantling ppl.a.j^. 1766 Goldsm. Hermit xx\\, 
Surpriz’d he sees new beauties rise, Swift mantling to the 
view. 2808 Scott Martn. iii. xvH, Tlie blood that mantles 
in her cheeks. 2809 W. Irving Knickerb. 11. iv, (1820) 118 
The rosy blush of mom began to mantle in the easL 2813 
Shelley Q . Mab viii. 37 Such poy as when a lover . . Sees her 
unfaded cheek Glow mantling in first luxury of health. 2870 
Disraeli Lothairix, Her rich face mantling with emotion. 
2884 Punch 16 Feb. 76/2 With downcast eyes and faint 
blush mantling his thoughtful brow. 

6 . intr. To form a mantle or covering ; to spread 
or be extended over a surface. 

2634-i77o[see M antling///. 2].^ 2810 Scott 
I. xix, And seldomo'er a breast so fair. Mantled a plaid with 
modest care. 28x2 Comde Picturesque xix, (Chando.s) qt 
"rhe vine mantling on the thatch. 2830 Lvell Princ. Gcol. 
I, 342 As countless beds of sand and scoriae constitute the 
greater part of the whole mass, these may sometimes mantle 
continuously round the whole cone. 

7 . dial. (See quots.) 

2674“9x Ray N. C. JVords 46 To kindly to em- 

brace. 2869 Lonsdale Gloss., Mantle, to embrace kindly. 

f 8. (See quot) Obs. 

x68S R. Holme Artnoury^ III. 74/1 Mantling, or Mantle 
Wind, is to make Wind with a Winnow sheet, or course 
cloth held by two persons. 

9. irans. In alum manufacture : To cover (an 
incandescent heap of alum ore) with a coating of 
ashes in order to shelter it from the weather. 
iSjg Spoils Eitcycl. Arts^ etc. I. 327. 

Mantle : see Mantel sb. and v. 

SXantled (mremt’Id), ppl. a. [f. Mantle sb. 

and V. + -ED.] 

1. Covered with or as with a mantle. 

2552 Huloet, Mantled, or cladde in a mantle, Palliaius. 
*579 Spenser S/teph. Cal. Nov. 128 The mantled medowes 
mourne, Theyr sondry colours tourne. 26x0 Shaks. Temp. 
tv. i. 182, 1 left them I'th' filthy mantled poole beyond your 
Cell. x8x6 L. Hunt Rimini i, 177 The steeds also make a 
mantled show. 2896 H. O. Forbes Handbk. Primates I. 
202 The Mantled Howler.' Alouatta patliata, 

2. Her, Adorned with a lambrequin or mantling. 
1S72 Bossewell ArtnoHe 11. 86 Manteled Azure. 2678 

Lend. Gas. No. *332/4 Hts crest an helmet mantled. 

Mautleless (mtemt’lilcs), a. In 4 mantal-les. 
[f. Mantle sb, + -less.] Without a mantle. 

13.. K. Alts. 204 Dame OUmpias..Tod, al mantal-les. 

t Ma'ntlemau. Obs. —next. 

^ 2633 T. Stafford Pac.Hib.ut.xtv.^s^ Cormock..creepeth 
in his shirt out of the window, where were divers mantle- 
men wayting of purpose to receive him. 

tMa*ntler. [f. Mantle j5. + -xr 1.] One 
of the poor Irish of the 15 -iyth c. whose clothing 
consisted of a single ' mantle ’ or ' plaid *. 

2653 A, Wilson /as. 1 292 In Antwerp they pictured the 
Queen of Bohemia like a poor Irish Manlier. 

Slautlet, variant of Mantelet. 

IVCantling (mse'ntlig), vbL sb. [f. Mantle v. 
+ -ING 1,] 

fL The action of making a mantle. Cbs. 

2507-8 in Ld. Treas. Acc, Scotl. (1902) IV. 50 Item, for 
mantilling of the said skinnis and lynyng of the goun, xxr. 

2. Her. The ornamental accessory of drapery or 
scroll-work frequently depicted behind and around 
an achievement ; a lambrequin ; cf. Mantle 1 g. 

2591 Pebcivall Sp. Diet., Fotlajes, mantelling in armes, 
florishing, Mangonizatio. 2620 Ouilum Heraldry vi. v. 
(xfiii) 267 Our now common received Mantelings vsed for 
the adorning of atchievemcnts. Ibid., These. .may be more 
fitly termed flourishings than Mantelings. 2708 New View 
Loftd. II, 553/1 One [monument].. composed of white Mar- 
ble, adorned with a Mantling. 2803 Cussans Handbk. Her, 
(ed, 4) XV. 191 The Mantlings of Knights and Esquires are 
commonly depicted as depending from the helmet. 

3. = Mantelpiece I. 

i86x Macm, Mag. IV. 229/2 The mantlings or frames of 
fire-places. 

4 . What serves the purpose of a mantle ; a pro- 
tective or ornamental covering; a wrappage, en- 
velope. 

265a Loveday tr. Cdlprenedd's Cassandra iii. 182 His 
Mantling trayling to the ground, w.as also of a light Golden- 
Tissue. 2627-77 Resolves if, Ixvi, 298 The troubles 

. . which are as it were the Thorns and Mantlings wherewith 
a Crown is lined. 2671 Grpav Anat. Plants iv. § 16 The Stalk 
. .giving thesame Protection here, which in other Plants by 
the Leaves, or some particular Mantling, is contriv’d, a 2734 
North Lives (1826) IIL 201 At home with us a private 
person dive.sted of all his mantlings. 

6. a. Of a liquor, etc. ; The action of foaming or 
' creaming ’ ; vXsojig, b, A blush or suffusion of 
colour produced by emotion. 

2697 J.ER- Collier Ess. Mor. SuhJ. (2703) ii. *98 ’Tis 
a Happiness without a Fund : "Ils no more than a little 
mantling of the Spirits upon stirring. 2754 Richardson 
GrantUson (1781) l.xvi. 201 Such sensible, such good-natured 
mantlings. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. ^'i^, There had been 
a momentary mantling in the face of the man as he made 
the last answer. 

6 . The action of a hawk that mantles: see 

Mantle v. 3. 


2773 J. Campbell Mod. Falconry 262 Mantling, the 
lowering of a hawk’s wings down to her feet. 2832 J, p, 
Kennedy Swalloiv B. xxvi, (i860) 230 He [the hawk] alter- 
nately stretched out first one wing, and then the other, along 
his leg, — in the action known by the name of mantling. 

7. Material for making mantles. 

s-Z^ifintes 10 July 4/3 Novelties in coatings, suitings, and 
mantlings. 

8. Alum-making. (See Mantle v. 9.) 

1879 ^pons' Encycl. Arts, Manuf,, etc. I. 327 ^Vhen the 
process is complete, a thicker ‘mantling’ is laid on. 
Ma'ntling, ///. a, [f. Mantle z/.-f - -ing 2.] 

1. Of liquids; Gathering a scum or coating; 
sparkling to a ' head Also transf. 

2633 Fletcher Purple Isl. t. xxili, The mantling 
stream Encounter’d by the tides.. Of 's way doth doubtful! 
seem. axyxS Penn Maxims Wks. 1726 I. 829 ’Tis not 
often, though it [wit] be lively and mantling, that it carries 
a great Body with it. 2732 Pope Hor. Sat. 11. ii. 8 And the 
brain dances to the mantling bowl. 2822 Lamb Elia Ser. 
It. Conf. Drunkard, It were enough to make him dash the 
sparkling beverage to the earth in all the pride of its 
mantling temptation. 2852 Hawthorne Twice-told T., 
Hollow 0/ Three Hills, They were said to stand around the 
mantling pool, disturbing its putrid waters. 

2. That spreads and covers ; enveloping. 

2634 Milton Comus 294 , 1 saw them under a green mantling 
vine That crawls along the side of yon small hill. 1716 Gay 
Trivia ii. 54 You’ll sometimes meet a fop, of nicest tread. 
Whose mantling peruke veils his empty head. 2768 Sir 
W. Jones Solivta Poems (1777) 4 Where mantling tarkness 
spreads her dragon wing. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Viii. 132 The 
brook with mantUng cresses spread. 2862 G. F. Scrope 
Volcanos (ed. 2) 264 The mantling beds or currents of lava 
that compose a large part of its substance. 2883 G. Allen 
in Nature 29 Mar. 5x4/1 ^The hop type belongs rather to 
mantling than to mere twining climbers. 

f 3. Eagerly desiring. (Cf, Mantle v. 4 c.) Obs. 
2657 Thornley tr. Longtts' Daphnis 4* Chloe 42 The 
mantling Goats skipt and leapt. 

4. Of the blood : Suffusing the face. Of the 
cheeks; Becoming suffused with. heightened colour. 

2707 E. Smith Phxdra ^ Hipp. n. (1709) 23 When man- 
tling Blood Glow’d in his lovely Cheeks. 2812 Crabbe 
Tales, The Confidant (init.), And, at the distant hint or dark 
surmise, The blood into the inantling cheek would rise, 
2872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxiii. 324 This girl with the 
mantling colour in her cheek* 

II IVTanto (mae'ntt?). [It. or Sp. manto.'] A 
(Spanish, etc.) cloak or mantle. (See also Man- 
TEAU.) 

2679 Rvcaut. 9 /. Grk. Ch.g 6 The G. Signor., presents him 
with a white Horse, a Manto^or blacke Coole [etc.]. 2867 
Miss Yonce Six Cushions xi. 90 A place that,. suggested 
Spanish cavaliers, with short manto, broad sombrero [etc.]. 

Slantoa, Mantoe: see Mantua, Manteau, 

4 Mauto’logy. Obs. rare. [Badly f.Gr.f«ii'T-<s 
a diviner + -OLOGY.] Theartorpracticeof divination. 

2774 Guthrie's Geog. Gram, (ed. 4) 225 That remarkable 
mantology, or gift of prophecy, which distinguishes^ the 
inhabitants of the Hebrides under the name of second sight. 
2783 W, F. Martyn Geog. Mag, 11 . 423.^ 1828 in Webster. 

So UantoTogist, * one skilled in mantology or 
divination; a diviner, prophet’. 

2864 in Webster ; and in recent Diets. 

H/Ianton (mremtan). A fowling-piece made 
by Joseph Manton (?i 766 -iS 35 ), anoted gunsmith. 
Also Joe Ma7tton. 

2816 Scott xxxlx. It's a capital piece; it's a Joe 

Manton, that cost forty guineas. 2859 Lever Dat>. Dunn 
xiii, 2x3 Every now and then you'll find a firelock in the 
bands that once held a double-barrelled Manton. 

+ IVCantoon. Obs, rai‘e^^, [? ad. It, ma7tione, 
augmentative of i7ianto cloak.] ?A large cloak. 

. 2623 Webster Deuils Law-case z. iL B4b, I do heare 
there are Bawds abroad, That bring Cut-works, & Man- 
toons, & conuey Letters To such 3’oung Gentlewomen. 

tmantopHcee. Obs.rare^^, [F. manteau 
plissi pleated cloak.] 2672 Shadwell Miser 1, 16. 
Mantou, -ow, variant ff. of Manteau Obs, 

II SEautra (mse'ntra). Jndia7i, Also 9 man- 
tram. [Skr. mafitra, lit. * instmment of thought *, 
f. man to think.] A sacred text or passage, esp, 
one from the Vedas used as a prayer or incantation. 

2808 CoLEBROOKE Vcdtts in Asiai. Res. VIII. 391 The 
import of any mantra in the Indian scriptures, is generally 
found to be a prayer, containing either a petition to a deity, 
or else thanksgiving, praise, and adoration. 2817 tr. Dubois' 
Mann, People India xi. 77 The pretended virtues of the 
Mantra or Mantram. 2883 Monier-Williams Relig, Th. ff 
Life India i. 8 These Mantras or hymns were arranged in 
three principal collections, 

liflta’ll-trap. A trap for catching men, esp. one 
for catching trespassers in private grounds. 

1788 WoLcoT (P, Pindar) Peteds Pension Wks. 1812 II. 18 
Your Man-traps, guards of goose and duck And cock and 
hens. 2791 Boswell /oluison 20 Alar. an. 2776, He should 
have warned us of our danger, before we entered his garden 
of flowery eloquence, advertising, * Spring-guns and men* 
traps set here 2880 Browning Clive 24 Did no writing oa 
the wall Warn me ‘Trespasser, ’ware man-traps I* 
irans/. and fig. 2773 Goldsm. Stoo/s to Conq. iii. VTcs. 
(Globe) 663/2 There’s Sirs. Mantrap, Lady Betty Blackleg 
[etc.]. 2^0 Dickens Bam. Rudge xiti, Mrs. Varden, re- 
garding the Ma5’poIe as a sort of human man-trap, or decoy 
for husbands. 2^6 Greener Set. Gunnery 197 Were you to 
bawl in the ears of those employed in the construction [of 
certain guns],, .you would not affect nor abate one, in the 
number of these infernal man-traps. 

t Iffantry. Obs. 7‘are^. - Mantel-tbee. 

2^0 Palscr, 243/1 Manlry of a chimney, manteav de 
chemtnie. 
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SXautna Also 7 mantoa. [Cor« 

ruption of Manteau, due to association ^Yith the 
place-name Mantua. 

Perh. mcuitiia silk, and the fabric referred to In 2 below, 
may have been called from the place-name, which seems to 
occur attrib. in the following : a. 16x8 Bk. Rates H 3 b, Hose 
of Cruell vocat, Mantua hose, the paire, itijs.] 

1 . A loose gown, worn by women in 17-1 8th c. 
=Mante^vu I. 

1678 Lciid. Gaz. No* 1287/4 One rich flowred Mantua 
lined with black, with a pair of very fine laced Sleeves. 
x68S R- Holme Armoury jii. 95/2 A Mantua, is a kind of 
loose' Coat without any stayes in it. 1693 Southerne 
Maids Last Prayer iii. i, He has not seen me in my 
new Mantoa yet. xyix Steele SPeci. No. 80 ? 3 Brunetta 
..came to a public Bali in a plain black Silk Mantua. 
17*2 De Foe Col. yack (1840) 278 A mantua of a better 
kind of calico. 1838 Th.^ckeray Virgin, xxxii, The girls 
went off straightway to get together their best calamancoes, 
..mantuas, clocked stodcings, and high-heeled shoes. 

+ 2 . A material ; ? » mantua silk. 

1709 Land, Gaz. No. 4540/6 The best broad Italian colour’d 
Mantua’s at 65, ^d. per Yard. 1766 W. Gordon Geit. 
Coiinting-ko. 426, 20 yards mantua. 1787 Anderson Orig. 
Commerce II. 569 The silks called alamodes and lustrings 
were entirely owing to them [Fr. refugees of c J685I ; also 
brocades, sattins, black and coloured mantuas, 

3. attrib. as mantua-clothy genon^ petticoat^ silk, 
2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Manioe^ or ManiuadPosvn^ 
a loose upper Garment, now generally worn by Women, 
instead of a straight-hody’d Gown. 1731 in Planchd Cycl. 
Costume (1876) I. 363 A rose-coloured paduasoy mantua, 
lined with a rich hlantua silk of the same colour. 1755 
Stouis Surv. (ed. 6) II. v. xxx. 561/1 It must be a 
very poor Woman that has not a Suit of Mantua Silk., 
to appear abroad in on Holydays. 176 . in J, P. Malcom 
Manners Land. (1810) II. 347 A scarlet-flowered damask 
Mantua Petticoat. 1682 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needle, 
vjork, Mantua ClothSy a term employed in trade to denote 
every description of cloth suitable for mantles, cloaks [etc.]. 

Sfl[a*llttl8rllia.'kGr. obs. exc. Hist, or arek. 
One who makes mantuas ; later, a dress-maker. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais v. 237 Mamuamaker. 17x2 Bod- 
cell Sped. No. 277 ? II The most celebrated Tyre-women 
and Mantua-makers in Paris. ,1841 in Hodder Life Ld, 
Ska/tesh. (i886) I, 328 An enquiry into the ."^tate and treat- 
ment of the wretched milliners and mantua-makers. x886 
Bynner a, Surriage xv, 165 Get on your hat and go with 
me to the mantua-maker. 

So Mantna-makiiig- vbl, sh. and ppl. <z. 
a 1704 T. Brown Walk rototd Loidon (1709) 41 That vir- 
tuous Profession Mantua-making. 176^2 H. Brooke Fool 
o/Qual. (1809) 111. 76, 1 must soon quit my mantuamaking 
business. 1824 Miss hliTFORO Village Ser. i, 2S7 The young 
mantua-making school-mistresses. 

XCautnau (mje-ntiKln), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
Mantuan-us, f. Mantua : see -AN.] 

A, adj. Of or belonging to Mantua, a city in 
northern Italy near which Virgil was bom ; hence, 
of or pertaining to Virgil, Virgilian. The Mantuan 
Must, Swan, Virgil. 

1709 Pore Ess. Crit. xao Still with itself compar'd, his [sc. 
Homer’s] text peruse; Ana let your comment be the Mantuan 
Muse. X780 CowPER Tabled. 537 Ages elapsed ere Homer’s 
lamp appeared, And ages ere the Mantuan Swan was heard. 

B. sb. A native or inhabitant of Mantua, The 
Mantuan = Virgil. 

X649OGILBY VirgiUBucolicks[,-LiiZi^\. w/f, Virgil . .amongst 
other Mantuans, ejected out of his Inheritance, went to 
Rome for redress. 1827 G. Darley Sylvia (1892) 186 Who 
[rc, Milton] from the' Mantuan’s bleeding crown Tore the 
presumptuous laurel down. 

Mantyger, variant of Mantegab, Manticobe. 
i‘D/Caiilua^le) a* Obs. rare, .manuabU, 

f. L. manu- hand : see -able. Cf. Maniable,] 

1 . That may be handled easily* 

1594 Blundevil Earerc. yii. xii. (1636) 665 The yard thereof 
is of so great a length, as it is not manuable in a ship. Ibid. 
Most manuable, and therewith very light of carriage, 

2 . Of money ; ? Of handy size, 

1638 Sir R. Cotton Abstr. Rcc, Tower 26 If wee marke 
but of the great quantities from the penny downward since 
H. 8. time stamped, how few remain. Whereas of all the 
Coynes from three pence uptrards which are manuable (or 
manuall) plenty passe still m daily payment. 

llffajiTia.l (mce‘ni«M), a. and sb. Forms ; 5-8 
manuel, (5 manuele), 5-7 manuell, 5-6 man- 
nelle, manwell, manuaie, 6-7 manuall, 6- 
manual, [ad, (the earlier form throngh F, 
manuel) L, manttdlis pertaining to the hand ; the 
neut. tnanudie was used subst. in class. L. for * a 
book“Cover’, in late L. for a handbook. Cf. Sp., 
Pg. manual^ It. inannah adjs. and sbs.J 
A. adj, 

1 . Of or pertaining to the hand or hands ; done 
or performed with the hands. Now esp. of (phy- 
sical) labour, an occupation, etc., as opposed to 
mental.^ theoretical, 

1406 Hoccleve La Male Regie 364 And of thy manuel 
labour, as I weene, Thy lucre is swich, k^t it vnnethe is 
scene. iS32-3,f4<r/24 K///,c.4 Marchaundj’se, made 

and broughte.,into this realme, redye wrougbte by manuall 
occupacion. 1593 Fale Dialling Aiij, Beseeching the 
^rd (who hath endued you with extraordinary knoledge 
in all hlanuall Sciences) to finish [etc.]. 1597 A. M.tr. GitiB 
Ictneads Fr. Chirurg. 10/1 Which eradication requiretha 
longe continued manuall operation. x^S Baxter Cntk. 
Tkeol. I. 66 By manual Apprehension or Executive Elec- 
tion (As a man taketh a woman to wife). 17x3 Pope Odyss. 
XV, 33S Patron of induslrj’ and manual arts. 2804 Earl 


Lauderd, Pub, Wealth (zSx^) 346 The superior efficacy of 
the application of capital., over the most improved manual 
dextenty. 2837 Ruskin Pol, Eton, Art Addenda 292 All 
youths of whatever rank, ought to learn some manual trade 
thoroughly.^ 2855 Tylor Early Hist. Mau. iv, 66, I ex- 
pressed my ideas by manual signs. x868 Sir R. Phillimore 
•in Law Rep.y Adm, ^ Eccl. II. 299 The second prayer- 
book of Edward VI. omitted all reference to the manual 
acts, ordered in the first and last prayer-books, attending 
the consecration of the holy elements. 

b. Of a signature, etc. : Autograph. Chiefly in 
Sign manual; also in obsolete phrases formed after 
it, as seal /«., sttbscripiion /»., manual slamp, 

1522 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) b In witnes of the 
quhilk, ive haue caizsh our commond seill to be appensit to 
this present assedatioun, togldder with the subscriptioun 
manuel of our commlssaris handls. 2563 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. I. 254 Anent the (Querns Majesteis lettres past undir 
hir signet and subscriptioun manual. 2592 Smaks. Ven. 6* 
Ad. 516 Which purchase if thou make, for feare of slips, Set 
thy scale manuell on my wax-red Hps. 163a Lithcow Trav, 

I. 27 Their names, and manuall sulAcriptions. 2644 Milton 
Areop. 23 Much lesse..that it should be uncunant without 
their manuall stamp. 

f c. Compute manual computus manualis)\ 
a mediseval treatise on the art of reckoning on 
the hands the dates of Church feasts, etc., and 
containing many mnemonic nonsense-verses. Obs, 

In the verse referred to, Adam degebai ergo cijos adri/os 
(sic), the 22 syllables stand for the 12 months. 

2533 VioKE. Ausw. Nameless Heret. iv. viii, (1534) 207 h. 
The commen verse of the compute manuell, Ergo ciphos 
adrifex. 

d. Of a weapon, tool, etc. : That is used or 
worked with the hand or hands. Now rare e.xcept 
in manual (Jire) engine as distinguished from 
steam {fire) engine. 

2592 Garrard's Art Warre 184 Ye strength of their 
manual weapons. 1601 Holland /’/iwy I, 481 Of this 
Smilax are made certain manuell writing-tables. 1632 Lith- 
cow Trav. x. 433 They delue, hollow, and tume oner the 
ground, with manuall. .instruments. j888 Merryweather 
Fire Brigade Handbk. ix. 98 Manual Fire Engines.. -There 
is. .no betiermanual engine. .than tbatknown as the London 
Brigade pattern. 

e. Mil. Manual exercise^ exercise or drill in 
handling a musket or rifle. 

276a (riV/r) New Manual Exercise As Performed by His 
Majesty’s Dragoons, Foot-guards, Foot, Artillerj', Marines. 
2802 C. James Milii. Dict.^ Manual Exercise^ is the exer- 
cise of the musket, independent of powder and ball. 

f. Manual alphabet : the finger alphabet, 
Manttal method'. *a method of instructing the 
deaf which mainly employs the manual alphabet 
and signs for communicating ideas, as distin^ished 
from the oral method^ (Webster 1902). 

2 . Law. Of occupation, possession : Actual, in 
one’s own hands, not merely prospective, f Hence 
of a thing possessed (see quot. 1607). 

2338 ir. Littleton's Tenures (1544) 3 b, Of suche thynges 
as a man maye haue a manuel occupacyon [AF. vn manuel 
occupacion^ ; possession or resceyte, as of landes, tene- 
mences,_ rentes and such other. . . But of suche thynges that 
lye nat in manuell occupacyon (AF. en ttel manuell occupa- 
cion] &C. as of auouson of a xiurch*. there he sbal (etc.}. 
1567 Staunford ICtng^s Prerog. 54 But heruppon is there a 
distinction to be made, whether that y^ the king is entitled 
vnto by office be a thinge manuell and whereof profit maye 
bee taken forthwith after the findinge of the office or not. 
2582 Lambarde Eiren. ii. vii. (1588) 274 If he (re. the tbeefe] 
take the purse in his band, and then cut the girdle, & after- 
ward let them fal, that wil proue him a Felon, because he 
had a manuel possession of the purse remoued from the 
person. 2607 Cowell Inierpr, s. v., ManaeL is a thing 
whereof present profit may be made. .. And a thing not 
manuell is that, whereof no present profit may be mad^ but 
hereafter, when it falleth, 1628 Coke On Lift. 17 Such 
things whereof a man may have manuell occupation or pos- 
session. 2766 BlackstoneCwiw.II. 392 The law. .extends ' 
this possession farther than the mere manual occupation, | 

f 3 . Of money ; = M.\noable 2, 

2638 (see Manuable 2]. 

4 . That works with the hands, arch. 

2658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus 1. 93 Not only a Lord of 
Gardens, but a manuall planter thereof. 1687 Connect, Col. 
Rec. (1859) HI, 407 Butchers, bakers, ..barbers, millers and 
masons, with all other manual persons. 2851 Carlyle Sterling 
lit. iv. (x 872) 204 He quite agreed with me as to the . .necessity 
and difficulty of doing something effectual for so satisfying 
the manual multitude as not to overthrow all legal security. 

f 5 . Famished with bands. Obs. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii, fi. 343 Parts of the 
seed do seeme to containe the Idea and power of the whole ; 
so parents deprived of hands, beget manuall issues. 

6. Of a book, etc* : Of the nature of a manual ; 
intended to be kept at band for reference. 

i88r AVestcott & Hort Greek Test. Introd. § 20 "We 
agreed to commence the formation of a manual text for our 
own use. 

B. sb, 

1 , A small book for bandynse. a. In the mediseval 
Church, a book containing the forms to be observed 
by priests in the administration of the sacraments, etc. 
(coiTesponding to the present Rituale Romanum). 

1432 Med, Rec. City Ck. (E. E. T. S.) 29 Also ij legendes 
& a manwell & a Ordynall. CX440 Promp. Parc. 325/2 
Alanuele, booke to minster wythe the sacramentys, mattuale, 
*549 Act 3 6* 4 Edw. VI. c. 10 § x That all Bookes called.. 
Processionalles, Manuelles, .. shaJbe .. abollished. 2853 
Rock Ck. of Fathers IV. xii. 223 The Manual bad in it ail 
the services that a parish priest has to perform. 


b. A concise treatise, an abridgement, a hand* 
book. Often used as a title for books, • 

2533. (riV/e) A hooke called in latjTi Enchiridion mllitis 
christiani, and in englysshe the manuell of the christen 
knyght..made by. .Erasmus. 256sGrafton (/iV/e)AMan- 
uell of the Chronicles of Englande. 2663 Gerbier Counsel 
3 b, If in your Building, you want instructions for your 
Clark ; pray let him make use of this aianual. 2768 Priest. 
LEY Led. Hist. iv. xxv. 296 'Xhc..Speadunt Saxoniaun^ 
which is an excellent manuel of the old laws of the ancient 
Saxons. 1879 Fboude Cssarxv, 36 A Greek manual of the 
art of war, 

f 2 . Method of Operating or working. Ohs, 

IS97 -A. M. tr. Guillejneau's Fr. Chirurg. 26/1 We must 
VSB the manuall of Chymsgerye thervnto, ether by cattinge 
or inscibione. 2656 tr. Valentine's Will n. iii. 08 All 
these mixed impurities can be separated from it with arti- 
ficial Manuals, and with little ado it may be brought into 
a perfect state. 

0. manual exercisex see Manual a. i d. 

2762 Sterne Tr. Shandy V. xxxii. The corporal went 
through his manual with exactness. 2899 Kipling Stalky 
298, 1 know the drill — all except the manual. 

4 . t a. pi, * Manual * tools (see A. i d) {pbsi), 
b. Short for manual firC'Cngine, 

1683 J. PoYNTZ Tobago 38 Manuals %vith other things 
necessary for Planting, i^jz Rovtledge's Ev, Boy's Ann, 
156/3 Manuals, steamers, and floating batteries. iS&6Manch. 
Exam. 8 Jan. 6/1 Steamers and manuals from all parts ot 
the metropolis arrived at the fire. 

5 . A key-board of an organ played with the 
bands, as distinguished from pedals, 

1852 Seidel Organ 33 Every organ has two..key.boards; 
the one managed by the hands, and hence called ‘ the 
manual ’ [etc.]. 2880 E.^. Hopkins in Grove Diet. Afus.ll, 
606/1 Thus an organ with one Manual and separate Pedal 
generally has at the least one coupler ‘ Manual to Pedal 

b. ' In a musical instrument, a key or lever for 
the hands or fingers; a digital* {Cent. Diet, i8po). 

c. attrib. 

2852 Seidel Organ 49 These pedal-palates have much 
harder work to dnthan the manual-palates. Jhid. 67 A copula 
which connects two manuals with each other is called a man- 
ual-copula. 2881 C. A. Ednvards Organs vi. 67 There may 
be. .four, or even more, manual claviers to an organ, though 
there is usually only one pedal clavier. Ibid, 69 The pedal 
keys. -are. .much larger than the manual keys. 

nrauxtalism (roje'ai»(aliz'm). rare-'. [f. 
MaNDAL + -isM.] The action or process of teach- 
ing by means of the manual alphabet. 

2883 Amer, Ann. Deaf ^ Dumb Apr. 93 Go utterly voice- 
less through all his life, with the mental educatiou which 
manualism can at least give him. 

ntaxLualist (ms-ni»aUst). [f. Manual + -ist.] 

1 . t a. One who works or labonis with the hands 
[pbs^. b. (See quot. i86i.) 

1S92 R. D. Hypnerofotfiachia iZh , Thechiefe Inuention.. 
restethin the. .architect, but the labour and working therof 
to the vulgar and common sort of mannalists (22V] and ser* 
uanis to the architect. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Man» 
ualist, a Handicrafis-man, or Artificer. 1862 Mayhew 
Lend. Labour 111. 104 When 1 [a juggler] was in Ireland 
they called me a ‘manualist*. 

2 . * One who uses or advocates the use of the 
manual method ofteachinglhedear(\Vebsterl902). 

1883 Atner. Ann. Deaf e^Dumh Apr. 79 In the judgment 
of most manualists there can be no question that this fact 
alone,ofpriorspeech,establishessuch an important diffeTence. 

3 . One who compiles a manual or handbook. 

1897 Dublin Rev. July 227 It is apparently the fashion at 

the present time to despise manuals and manualists. 


lUCanTializatioiI (mjesni/tMaiz^Jan). rare’-‘\ 
The action of using the hands. 

1887 Sat. Rev. 32 Dec. 890 A trick performed solely by 
means of personal skill and dexterity of manualuation is, 
of course, conjuring in excelsis. 

ISSannally (mae-nit/Mi), adv, [f. Manual a. + 

-LY 2.] 

1 . "With or by means of the hand or hands ; by 
the operation of the hands ; by manual labour. 

2471 Ripley Alch. Ep. iu in Ashm. (1652) ii2^Vhich 
thyng is not wrought manually, But naturally. 1506 in 
Me7H. Hen, VII (Rolls) 297 Both kings. .w'cnt up to the 
high altar, and there sware upon the holy E\'anselists, 
canon of the mass by them manually touched. 2874 Farrar 
Christ vii. (1884) 40 And while they were occupied manu- 
ally, we have positive evidence that these years were not 
neglected intellectually. 2877 J. D. Chasibers Divine 
Worship X99 The Presbyters manually should hand each 
Penitent to the Archdeacon, 

2. Zaw. Personally, actually. (Cf. Manual «i. a.) 

2628 Coke On Litt. 17 That which is manually occupied, 
manured and possessed. 

3 . With regard to the bauds. 

Sala Amer. Revts. (1885) 185 An oblimng waiter., 
facially and manually as black as the Ace of Spades. 

Kaimary (mK-nirrari), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
mantiaritts, f, manu-s hand ; see -abt ^.J 
1, Of or pertaining to the hand; performed by 
or with the bands; =Manual a. i. Also, appliea 
to the hands. Ohs, exc. in affected use. 

WooLTOwC/rr. Manual D M^niarv^ftcs. 
mannar^*, 2579 Lyly En/kua p® An^cellent 

^599 N,hl.tT.Gabelhou^s Bk.Pkysicke^ 3 / 

'S' 

4 -3/= Agiuted mu- 



lilAKTIiE, 


MAHTRY, 


about their shoulders. 1862 G. P« Scrope Volcanos (ed. 2) 1 
170 The greater part. .spread themselves mantlewise over 1 
its surface and slopes. ' 

b. (sense 2 b) as mantle-rock Geol,^ a super- 
ficial deposit. 

1895 J. W. Powell in Physiogr* Processes (Nat. Geogr. 
Monographs 1. No. i. 14) The materials may be called 
*mantle rochs or superficial deposits. 

c. (sense 6) as viontlc border^ Jbldj 

fringe, lobe, margin, sac ; mantle-breathers, the 
Palliobranekiata ox Brachiopoda*, mantle-breath- 
ing a., palUobranchiate. 

1837 Penny Cycl, VII. 96/2 *Mantle-border smooth, but 
with tufts ofhairat the lateralexlremities of each plate. 1881 
CassclPs Nat. Hist. V. 258 De BlainviDe’s subsequently 
proposed title of ‘ *mantle-breathers //»/«/., The Brachio- 
poda, or ^mantle-breathing bivalve^ s83S“6 Todd CyeL 
Anat. I. 523/1 Octopods. .characterized by the absence of 
*mantle-fins. 1878 Bell GegenbauVs Conif. Anat. 322 As 
development goes on, the *mantle-fold becomes less intim- 
ately connected with the body. 1855 W. S. Dallas in Syst. 
Nat, Hist. I. 430 The *mantle lobes are free all round, 
1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat, I. 533/1 The *inantle-sac is almost 
W’holly filled with the viscera. 

RCautle (mre'nt*!), v. [f. Mantle sb, Cf. OF. 
mafdeler; also Mantel 

1 . trans. To clothe or wrap in or as in a mantle. 
Also with tip, over, . 

c 1450 Mirour Sahtacioun 2312 Wharefore thay mantlid 
hjTn in snylk coloure for scome. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xv. 
Ixi, And her faire lockes. .she gan at large vnfold j Which 
falling long and thicke, and spreading wide, The iuorie soft 
and white, mantled in gold. 1624 Hey\vood Gwiaik. i. 25 
Canina lookes to them [infants] in their swathing bands, 
whilst they are bound up and mantled. 1685 Bunyan 
Pharisee ^ Publican 18 He came into the Temple mantled 
up in his own good things, 1813 Scott Rokeby 1. vi, The 
buff.coat, in ample fold Mantles his form's gigantic mould. 
x88i M. Arnold IVeslrn, Abbey x, The mouming-stole no 
more Mantled her form. 1M3 Catli. Diet, 84/1 The priest, 
mantled with the veil, makes the sign of the cross, 
b. By Milton used of wings. Also ahsol, 

1667 Milton P,L. v. 279 The pair [of wings] that clad 
Each shoulder broad, came mantling o're his brest With 
regal Ornament. Ibid, vil 439 The Swan with Arched 
neck Between her white wings mantling proudly, Rowes Her 
state with Oarie feet. 

2 . irons/, ira^Jig. To cover or conceal ; to ob- 
scure; to enfold, embrace, encircle or surround; 
to envelop; fto ‘cloak’, palliate (a fault). 

c 1400 Apol, Loll, 104 pei lifcn worldly, & hidun \ntt vicis 
wij) a vcyn hi^t of better lif, & mantel it wih a name of 
ymaginid religioun, CZ430 Pilgr, Lyf Manhode ir. exxii. 
(1669) Z2Z It was maad..for to mantelle with my defames 
and consele myne vnthriftes. 1589 Greene Menaphon 
(Arb.) 68 A frown that was able to mantle the world with 
an cternall night. x6io Shaks. Temp, v. i. 67 Their rising 
sences Begin to chace the ignorant fumes that mantle Their 
clearer reason. 1650 T. Vaughan Anthroposophia 15 The 
Earth was so overcast, and Mantl'd with the Water, that 
no part thereof was to be seen. 1692 tr. Sallust 303 {Orat, 
Lepidi^ Prosperity wonderfully obscures and mantles Vice. 
a:7;43j. Davidson viir. 247 Night. .with her dusky 

wings mantles the sky. 2830 J. G. Strutt Brit. 60 
Its venerable trunk is richly mantled with ivy. i860 Posey 
Min, Proph, 275 A film comes over the eyes, and the brain 
is, as it were, mantled over. 1890 Daily News 31 Jan. 5/5 The 
mountains thus brilliantly mantled and capped with snow. 

absol. 1586 Warner Alb. Png.n. xi. (i6is) 49 The cloudes 
that mantling ride vpon the racking skie. 

3 . Falconry, ref. and intr. To spread first one 
'wing and then the other over the corresponding 
outstretched leg for e,\ercise, as a perched hawk 
does. Obs, exc. Hist. 

lifgS Bk.St. Albans b,She mantellithand notstretchith 
whan she puttith her leges from hir oon after an other : and 
hir wynges folow after hier legges then she dooth manrill hir. 
<^*575 Per/. Bk. Kepinge Sparhawkes (Harting, 1886) 10 
Let her styre, rouse, mantle, or warbile a while. 1596 
Spenser F, Q. vi. iL 32 Ne is ther hauke which mantleth 
her on pearch, . . But 1 the measure of her flight doe search. 
x6io Guillim Heraldry in. xx. (1660) 223 She [a hawk] 
mantleth [etc.]. 1852 R. F. Burton Falconry Valley Indus 
Ml, 32 1 he* Shikrah, who was quietly ‘ mantling ' upon a clear 
branch in a nice sunny place. 

*595 Spenser Sonn. Ixxli, There my fraile fancy, fed 
with full delight. Doth bath in blisse, and mantleth most 
at Ease. 

^ b. irons/. Of a horse : To bridle. 

1664 Cotton Scarron. 1. 79 Mantling like Mare In Martin- 
gale, She thus repl)’’d. 

4 . intr. Of liquids; To be or become covered 
with a coating or scum ; to form a sparkling * head ’ 
or froth ; to cream. 

1626 Bacon Sylva 5 46 It drlnkclh fresh, flowreth and 
mantleth excedingly. 1669 Worlidge Syst, Agric. (1681) 
53 the Bran of Wheat, a little thereof boiled in our ordinary 
Beer, makelh it Mantle, or Flower In the Cup when u 
is poured out. 1707-12 Mortimer Husb. (1721) II, 333 
Your Cyder will acquire a fine briskness, and mantle m 
the Glass. 1725 Pope Odyss. x. 378 The poison mantled in 
the golden bowl. 1822 Shelley Triumph Life 359 In her 
right hand she bore a ciystal glass, Mantling with bright 
Nepenthe. 18^8 B. Taylor Deukalion ii. lii. 73 As the 
remnant-wine in cuo Fast shall fill and mantle up, 
b. irons/, xra 6 .fig. 

TS96 Shaks. Merck, V. r, i. 89 There are a sort of men, 
whose visages Do creame and mantle like a standing pond, 
1809 Campbell O'ConnoPs Child xve, l*he green oblivious 
flood That mantles by your walls. 18x3 Shf.lley Q. Mob 
vni. 115 Health floats amid the gentle atmosphere. Glows 
in the fruits, and mantles on the stream. 1846 Kecle 
Lyra Innoc. (1873) 55 A. golden Chalice standing by,— What 
mantles there, is life or death. 
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•\c, 7 /g, To ‘bubble' witli desire. (Cf, Man- 
tling ppL a, 3.) Obs, 

1657 Thornley tr. Longus* Daf/inis 4* Chloe 162 When 
Daphnis saw it, he mantled to be at it. 

6. Of the blood: To suffuse the cheeks with a 
blush. Said also of a blush, etc. (rarely irons.). 
Of the face : To be suffused with glowing colourj 
to flush. 

X707 [see Mantling p/l. a. 4]. 1766 Goldsm. Hermit xxii. 
Surpriz’d he sees new beauties rise, Swift mantling to the 
view. x8o8 %zovt Mamt. in. xvH, The blood ^that mantles 
in her cheeks. 1809 \V. Irving Knickerb. lu iv. (1B20) ixB 
The rosy blush of mom began to mantle in the east. 18x3 
Shelley O.Mab viii. 37 Such poy os when a lover , . Sees her 
unfaded cheek Glow mantling m first luxury of health. X870 
Disraeli Lotkairix, Her rich face mantling with emotion. 
1884 Punch 16 Feb. 76/2 With downcast eyes and faint 
blush mantling his thoughtful brow. 

6. tnir. To form a mantle or covering ; to spread 
or be extended over a surface. 

X634-X770 [see Mantling ///. a. x8io Scott Lady o/L. 

1, XIX, And seldom o'er a breast so fair, Mantled a plaid with 
modest care. x8x2 Combe Picturesque xix. (Chandos) 
The vine mantling on the thatch. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. 
1, 342 As countless beds of sand and scorts constitute the 
greater part of the whole mass, these may sometimes mantle 
continuously round the whole cone. 

7 , dial. (See quots.) 

1674-91 Ray N,C. JVords 46 To kindly to em- 

brace. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss,^ Mantle, to embrace kindly. 

1 8 . (See quot.) Obs. 

1688 R. "iiOLMB Arynottry iii. 74/1 Mantling, or Mantle 
Wind, is to make Wind with a Winnow sheet, or course 
cloth held by two persons. 

9 . irons. In alum manufacture : To cover (an 
incandescent beap of alum ore) with a coating of 
ashes in order to shelter it from the weather. 
x^9 SpotCs EncycL Arts, Manuf, etc. I. 327, 

M-antle : see Mantel sb. and v. 

SfTantled (mjemt'ld), ppl. a. [f. Mantle sb. 
and V. + -ED.] 

1 . Covered with or as with a mantle. 

1552 Holoet, Mantled, or cladde in a mantle, palliaUis. 
*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Nov, 128 The mantled medowes 
mourne, Theyr sondry colours tourne. x6io Shaks. Temp. 
IV. i. 182, 1 left them I’th' filthy mantled poole beyond your 
Cell. x8x6 L. Hunt Rimini 1. 177 The steeds also make a 
mantled show. 1896 H. O. Forbes Handbk. Primates I. 
202 The Mantled Howler.' Alouattapalliata. 

2 . Her. Adorned with a lambreqvim or mantling. 
1572 Bossewell Armone 11. 86 Manteled Azure. 1678 

Lond. Gaz. No. His crest an helmet mantled. 

Mautleless a. In 4naantal-le8. 

[£ Mantle +-le3S.] Without a mantle. 

13.. K. Alls. 204 Datne OUmpias..Tod, al xnantaMes. 
t Ma'ntleman. Oh. =next. 

^ 1633 T. Stafford /•<!<:, .^xAiii.xiv. 351 Cormock..creepeth 
in his shirt out of the window, where were divers mantle* 
men wayting of purpose to receive him. 
tMa'ntler. [f. Mantle + One 

of the poor Irish of the I5-I7th c. whose clothing 
consisted of a single ‘ mantle ' or ‘ plaid 
1653 A. Wilson fas. 1 192 In Antwerp they pictured the 
Queen of Bohemia like a poor Irish Mantler. 

SfCantlet, variant of Mantelet. 

Mantling (masmtliq), vbl. sb. [f. Mantle v. 

-h-iNG 1.] 

t L The action of making a mantle. Obs. 

1507-8 in Ld. Treas. Ace. Scotl. (1902) IV. 30 Item, for 
manlilling of the said skinnis and lynyng of the goun, xxr. 

2 . Her. The ornamental accessory of drapery or 
scroll-work frequently depicted behind and around 
an achievement ; a lambrequin ; cf. Mantle sb. i g. 

1591 Percivalu Sp. Diet., Follajcs, mantelHng in armes, 
florishing, Mangonizaiio. x6io Guilltm Heraldry vi. v, 
(i6ri) 267 Our now common received Mantelings vsed for 
the adorning of atchievements. Ibid., These . . may be more 
fitly termed flourishings than Mantelings. 1708 New View 
Lond. II. 553/1 One [monument]. .composed of white Mar- 
ble, adorned with a Mantling. 1803 Cussans Handbk, Her. 
(ed. 4) XV, iQX The Mantlings of Knights and Esquires are 
commonly depicted as depending from the helmet. 

3. = Mantelpiece i. 

x86x Moan, Mag. IV, 129/2 The mantllngs or frames of 
fire-places. 

4 . What serves the purpose of a mantle ; a pro- 
tective or ornamental covering; a wrappage, en- 
velope. 

1652 Loveday tr. Caiprenedds Cassandra Iii. 182 His 
hlantling trayling to the ground, was also of a light Golden- 
Tissue. 1627-77 Feltiiam Resolves ii. Ixvi. 208 The troubles 
..which are as it were the Thoms and Mantllngs wherewith 
a Croym is lined. 1671 GREw.<4«af, Plants iv. | x6 The Stalk. 
..giving the same Protection here, which in other Phntsby 
the Leave.% or some particular Mantling, is contriv’d, a 1734 
North Lives (1B26) HI. 201 At home with us a private 
person divested of all bis mantllngs. 

6. a. Of a liquor, etc. : The action of foaming or 
‘creaming’; o\%o/ig. b. A blush or suffusion of 
colour produced by emotion. 

1697 Jer. Collier Ess. Mor. Suhj. (1703I ir. 198 'Tis 
a Happiness without a Fund ; Tis no more than a little 
mantling of the Spirits upon stirring. 1754 Richardson 
GrantUson (178 1) 1. xvi. xoi Such sensible, such good-natured 
mantllngs. 1865 Dickens Mitl. Fr. i. viii, There had been 
a momentary mantling in the face of the man as he made 
the last answer. 

6. The action of a hawk that mantles: see 

j Mantle v. 3. 


*773 J* Camfuell Mod. Falcomy 262 Mantling, the 
lowering of a hawk’s wings down to her feet, 1832 J, p, 
Kennedy Swallo^u B, xxvi. (i860) 230 He [the hawk] alter- 
nately stretched out first one wing, and then the other, along 
his leg, — in the action known by the name of mantling. ° 

7 . Material for making mantles. 

1893 TxWr 10 July 4/3 Novelties in coatings, suitings, and 
mantllngs. 

8. Alurn^tnaking. (See Mantle v. 9.) 

1879 Spons* Encycl, Arts, Manuf, etc. I. 327 ^Vhen the 
process is complete, a thicker ‘mantling’ is laid on. 

Ma'ntling', ppl. a. [f. Mantle v. +-ing 2.] 

1 . Of liquids: Gathering a scum or coating; 
sparkling to a ‘ head *. Also irons/ 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. i. xxili, The mantling 
stream Encounter’d by the tides.. Of 's way doth doubtful! 
seem. ajqiB Penn Maxims Wks. 1726 I, 829 'Tis not 
often, though it [wit] be lively and mantling, that it carries 
a great Body with it. 1732 Pope Hor. Sat. 11. ii. 8 And the 
brain dances to the mantling bowl. 1822 Lamb Elia Scr. 
n. Con/, Drunkard, It were enough to make him dash the 
sparkling beverage to the earth in all the pride of its 
mantling temptation. 1851 Hawthorne Twice-told T., 
Hollow of Three Hills, They were said to stand around the 
mantling pool, disturbing its putrid waters. 

2 . That spreads and covers ; enveloping. 

1634 Milton Ccjtius 294, 1 saw them under a green mantling 
vine That crawls along the side of yon small hill. X7X6 Gay 
Trivia ii. 54 You’ll sometimes meet a fop, of nicest tread. 
Whose mantling peruke veils his empty head. 1768 Sir 
W. Jones Solima Poems (1777) 4 Where mantling efarkness 
spreads her dragon wing. X770 Goldsm. Des. Vtll, 132 The 
brook with mantling cresses spread. 1862 G. P. Scrope 
Volcanos (ed. 2) 164 The mantling beds or currents of lava 
that compose a large part of its substance. 1883 G. Allen 
in Nature 29 Mar. 514/1 ^The hop type belongs rather to 
mantling than to mere twining climbers. 

Eagerly desiring. (Cf. Mantles/, 4c.) Ohs. 

1657 Thornley tr. Longus' Daphnis d* Chloe 42 The 
mantling Goats skipt and leapt. ^ 

4 . Of the blood ; Suffusing the face. Of the 
cheeks : Becoming suffused with heightened colour. 

X707 E. Smith Phxdra 4- Hipp. ii. (1709) 13 When man- 
tling Blood Glow'd in his lovely Cheeks. z8i2 Crabbe 
Tales, The Conjidaut (init.), And, at the distant hint or dark 
surmise, The blood into the mantling cheek would rise. 
1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxiii. 324 This girl with the 
mantling colour in her cheek, 

11 Manto (mas’nt^i). [It. or Sp. tnatiioi] A 
(Spanish, etc.) cloak or mantle. (See also Man- 
TEAU.) 

1679 Rvcaut St. Crk. Ch. 96 The G. Signor. . presents him 
with a while Horse, a Manto or blacke Coole [etc.]. Z867 
Miss^ Yonce Six Cushions xi. 90 A place that, .suggested 
Spanish cax’aliers, with short manto, broad sombrero [etc.]. 

mantoa, Mantoe: see Mantua, Manteau. 

t Manto'logy. Obs. rare. [Badly f.Gr.^tdi^-ts 
a diviner + -OLOGY.] Theartorpracticeof divination. 

1774 Guthrie's Geog. Gram, (ed, 4) 125 That remarkable 
mantology, or gift of prophecy, which distinguishes^ the 
inhabitants of the Hebrides under the name of second sight. 
1783 W, F. Martyn Geog. Mag. 11. 423.^ xBzB ia Webster. 

So SdantoTogist, ‘one skilled in mantology or 
divination; a diviner, prophet*. 

X864 in Webster ; and in recent Diets. 

Manton (mcemton). A fowling-piece made 
byjoseph Manton (?i 766-1 S35), a noted gunsmith. 
Also Joe Mofiion. 

18x6 Scott Aniiq. xxxbc, It's a capital piece; it’s a Joe 
Manton, that cost forty guineas. 1859 Lever Dav. Dunn 
xiii, 113 Every now and then you’ll hnd a firelock in the 
bands that once held a double-barrelled Manton. 

+ Mantoou. Obs. rare^^. [? ad. It. manione, 
augmentative of manto cloak.] ?A large cloak. 

X623 Webster Deuxls Law-case^ i. iL B4b, I do heare 
there are Bawds abroad. That bring Cut-works, & Man- 
toons, & conuey Letters To such young Gentlewomen. 

t Mantoplicee. Obs. rare'-'^. [F. manteau 
plissi pleated cloak,] 1672 Shadwell Miser 1. 16. 

Mantou, -ow, variant ff. of Manteau Ohs. 

|{ Mantra (mag^ntra), Indian. Also 9 man- 
tram. [Skr. mantra, lit. ‘ instrument of thought 
f. man to think.] A sacred text or passage, esp. 
one from the Vedas used as a prayer or incantation. 

^ 1B08 CoLEBROOKE Vcdas in Asiat. Res. VIII. 391 The 
import of any mantra in the Indian scriptures, is generally 
found to be a prayer, containing either a petition to a deity, 
or else thanksgiving, praise, and adoration. 1817 tr. Dubois' 
Mann. People India xi. 77 The pretended virtues of the 
Mantra or Mantram. 1883 Monier-Williams Rtlig. Th. fy 
Life Ituiin i. 8 These Mantras or hymns were arranged in 
three principal collections. 

Ma’n-trap. A trap for catching men, esp. one 
for catching trespassers in private grounds. 

1788 WoLcoT (P. Pindar) PetePs Pensicni ^Vks. 1812 H. 18 
Your Man-traps, guards of goose and duck And cock and 
hens. X79X Boswell Johnson 20 Mar, an. 1776, He .should 
have svamed us of our danger, before we entered his garden 
of flowery eloquence, by advertising, ‘ Spring-guns and men- 
traps set here 1880 Browning Clive 24 Did no writing on 
the wall Warn me ‘Trespasser, 'ware man-traps I* 

iransf. and fig. X773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. iii. Wks. 
(Globe) 663/2 There’s Mrs. Alantrap, Lady Betty Blackleg 
[etc.]. X840 Dickens Bam. Rudge xiii, Mrs. Varden, re- 
garding the Maypole as a sort of human man-trap, or decoy 
for husbands. x^6 Greener Sci. Gunnery 197 Were you to 
bawl in the ears of those employed in the construction [of 
certain guns],, .you would not afiTect nor abate one, in the 
number of these infernal man-traps. 

t Mautry. Obs. rare~'^. - !Mantbl-tree. 

1530 Palscr. 243/1 Mantrj' of a chimney, manteav de 
cheminfe. 
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MANUABY. 


Slautua (msenti!(aV Also 'j mantoa. [Cor- 
ruption of Manteau, due to association with the 
place-name Mantua. 

Ferh. nicuiiua silky and the fabric referred to in 2 below, 
may have been called from the place-name, which seems to 
occur aitrid.xn the following; Bk, JiatesH^hy Hose 

of Crueil vocat, Mantua hose, the paire, liijs.) 

1 . A loose gown, worn by women in ly-iSth c. 

. =:Manteaui, 

1678 Loiid. Gaz. No. 1287/4 One rich flowred Mantua 
lined with black, with a pair of very fine laced Sleeves. 
x688 R. Holsik Armoury nr. 95/2 A Mantua, is a kind of 
loose Coat without any stayes in it. 1693 Southerne 
Jifaiefs Last Prayer 111. i, He has not seen me in my 
new Mantoa yet. 171X Steele Sieci. No. 80 P 3 Brunetta 
..came to a public Bali in a plain black Silk Mantua. 
1722 De Foe Col, yack (1840) 278 A mantua of a better 
kind of calico. 1858 Thackeray Virgin, xxxii. The girls 
went off straightway to get together their best calamancoes, 
•.mantuas, clocked stockings, and high-heeled shoes. 

2 . A material; ? « mantua silk, 

1709 Lond. Gaz, No. 4540/6 The best broad Italian colour’d 
Mantua’s at 6 s, gd, per Yard. 1766 W. Gordo.v Gett, 
Countingdio. 426, 20 yards mantua. 1787 Anderson Orig. 
Commerce 11. 569 The silks called alamodes and lustrings 
were entirely owing to them [Fr. refugees of c 16S3J ; also 
brocades, sattins, black and coloured mantuas. 

3 . atirib,^ as 7 fianiua-cloihy pelticoatj silk, 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kereey), Mantoe^ or Mantua-Gozun, 
a loose upper Garment, now generally worn by Women, 
instead of a straight-body’d Gown. 2731 in Planchd Cycl. 
Costume (1876) I. 363 A rose-coloured paduasoy mantua, 
lined with a rich Mantua silk of the same colour. 1755 
Strype Simv's Snrv. (ed. 6) II. v. xxx,^ 561/r It must be a 
very poor Woman that has not a Suit of Mantua Silk., 
to appear abroad in on Holydays. 176 , in J. P« Malcom 
Manners Lond. (i8io) II. 347 A scarlet-flowered damask 
Mantua Petticoat. 1882 Caulfeild Sc Saward Diet, Needle- 
worky Mantua Clothsy a term employed in trade to denote 
every description of cloth suitable for mantles, cloaks [etc.], 

Ka'utua-ma'ker. Obs. exc. Hist, or arch. 
One who makes mantuas ; later, a dress-maker. 

2694 Motteux Rnhelnis v. 237 Mantuamaker. 1712 Bud- 
cell Sped. No. 277 f II The most celebrated Tyre-women 
and Mantua-makers in Paris, 1841 in Hodder Life Ld, 
Ska/tesb. (1886) I. 328 An enquiry into the slate and treat- 
ment of the wretched milliners and mantua-makers. 1886 
Bynnrr a, Surriage xv. 165 Get on your hat and go with 
me to the mantua-maker. 

So ZHantua-ixiaMng' vbL sb, and///, a, 
irxyoA T. Brown Walk round Lomlon. (1709) 41 That vir- 
tuous Profession Mantua-making. 176^2 H. Brooke Fool 
of Qual, (18091 III. 76, 1 must soon quit my mantuamaking 
bu^ness. 1824 Miss mitforo Village Ser. i. 287 The young 
znantua-making schoohmistresses. 

INCautuan (ma^mti^an), <7. and sb, [ad. L. 
Maniudn-tts, f. Mantua : see -an.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Mantua, a city in 
northern Italy near which Virgil was bom ; hence, 
of or pertaining to Virgil, Virgilian. The Mantuan 
Musty Swan, Virgil. 

X709 Pope Ess. Crit. 229 Still with itself compar’d, his [iff. 
Homer’s] text peruse; And let your comment be the Mantuan 
Muse. X780 CowpER Tabled, 557 Ages elapsed ere Homer’s 
lamp appeared, And ages ere the Mantuan Swan was heard. 

B. sb. A native or inhabitant of Mantua. The 
Mantuan = Virgil. 

1649 OgilbY VirgilyBucolicksiyStZiN^, Virgil . .amongst 
other Mantuans, ejected out of his Inheritance, went to 
Rome for redress. 1827 G. Darley Sylvia (1892) 186 Who 
[rr. Milton] from the* Mantuan’s bleeding crown Tore the 
presumptuous laurel down. 

Mantyger, variant of Mantegar, Manticore. 
t SlanTiable, a, Obs, rare, [a. OF. niamiabUy 
f. L. mantt- hand ; see -able, Cf, Maniable.] 

1 , That may be handled easily. 

25^ Blundevil Exerc. vh. xii. (1636) 665 The yard thereof 
is of so great a length, as it is not manuable in a ship. Ibid, 
Most manuable, and therewith very light of carriage. 

2 . Of money ; ? Of handy size. 

1638 Sir R, Cotton Absir. Rcc. Tovjer 26 If wee marke 
but of the great quantities from the penny downward since 
H. 8. time stamped, how few remain. Whereas of all the 
Coynes from three pence upwards which are mmiuable (or 
manual!) plenty passe still m daily payment. 

SXaXLUaX (mcemiwal), a, and sb. Forms : 5-8 
manuel, (5 manuele), 5-7 manuell, 5-6 man- 
uelle, manwell, manuale, 6-7 manual!, 6- 
manual. [ad. (the earlier form through F. 
manuel') L. manudlis pertaining to the hand ; the 
neut. mamcdle was used subst, in class. L. for * a 
book-cover’, in late L. for a handbook. Cf. Sp., 
Pg. manual^ It. manuale adjs. and sbs.J 
A. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the hand or hands ; done 
or performed with the hands. Now esp. of (phy- 
sic^) labour, an occupation, etc., as opposed to 
menlaly theoretical, 

2406 Hoccleve La Male Regie 364 And of thy manuel 
labour, as I weene, Thy lucre is swich, t>at it vnnethe is 
scene. X5^3.«4r/ 24 Hen. VlllyC. 4 Marchaundyse, made 
and brougSie..into this realrae, redye wroughte bymanuall 
^upacion. 1593 Falb Dialling Aiij, Beseeching the 
l-ord (who hath endued >”ou with extraordinary knoledge 
in all Manual! Sciences) to finish [etc.]. 2597 A. M. tr. Guil- 
l^neaxCs Fr.Chirurg, jp/i Which eradication rcqulrelh a 
longe continued manuafl opieration. i^s Baxter Cath, 
By manual Apprehension or Executive Elec- 
tion {\% a man taketh a woman to wife), 1723 Pope Odyss. 
XV, 338 Patron of industry and manual arts. 1804 Earl 


Lauderd. Pub, Wealth (18x9) 346 The superior efficacy of 
the application of capital. .over the most improved manual 
dexterity. 1857 Ruskin Pol, Econ. Art Addenda 192 AH 
youths of whatever rank, ought to learn some manual trade 
thoroughly. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man, iv. 66, I ex- 
pressed my ideas by manual signs. x86S Sir R. Phillimore 
•in Law Ref.y Adm, ^ Eccl, II. 199 The second prayer- 
book of Edward VI. omitted all reference to the manual 
acts, ordered in the first and la-st prayer-books, attending 
the consecration of the holy elements. 

b. Of a signature, etc. : Autograph. Chiefly in 
Sign manual ; also in obsolete phrases formed after 
it, as seal in,, subscription vu, manual stamp, 

1322 Extracts Aberd, Reg, (2844) I. lox In witnes of the 
quhilk, we haue causit our commond seill to be appenslt to 
this present assedatioun, togidder \rith the subscriptioun 
manuel of our commissaris handis. 1363 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot, I. 254 Anent the Quenis Majesteis lettres past undir 
hir signet and subscriptioun manual. 1392 Shaks. Ven. 
Ad. 516 Which purchase if thou make, for feare of slips, Set 
thy scale manuell on my wax-red lips. 1632 Lithgow Trav, 

1. 17 Their names, and manuall sut^criptions. 2644 Milton 
Areof. 23 Much lesse. .that it should be uncurrant without 
their manuall stamp. 

i* c. Compute manual (a»L. computus manualis ) : 
a mediaeval treatise on the art of reckoning on 
the hands the dates of Church feasts, etc,, and 
containing many mnemonic nonsense-verses. Obs, 

In the verse referred to, Adam degehat ergo cijos adri/os 
(sic), the 22 syllables stand for the 12 months. 

*533 More Ansto, Nameless Herd. iv. viil. (1534) 207b, 
The commen verse of the compute manuell, Ergo cifkos 
adrHex. 

а. Of a weapon, tool, etc. : That is used or 
worked with the hand or hands. Now rare except 
in manual {fire) engine as distinguished from 
steam {fire) engine. 

2392 Garrard's Art Warre 284 Ye strength of their 
manual weapons, ifex Holland Pliny I. 481 Of this 
Smilax are made certain manuell writing-tables. 2632 Lith- 
cow Trav. x. 433 They delue, hollow, and turne ouer the 
ground, with manuall.. instruments. 2888 Merryweather 
Fire Brigade Handbk. ix. 98 Manual Fire Engines. . .There 
is. .no better manual engine., than that known as the London 
Brigade pattern. 

e. Mil. Manual exercise^ exercise or drill in 
handling a musket or rifle. 

1760 (titled New Manual Exercise As Performed by His 
Majesty’s Dragoons, Foot-guards, Foot, Artillery’, Marines. 
1802 C. James MilU. Diet., Manual Exercise, is the exer- 
cise of the musket, independent of powder and ball. 

f. Manual alphabet : the finger alphabet. 
Manual method*, ‘a method of instructing the 
deaf which mainly employs the manual alphabet 
and signs for communicating ideas, as distin^tished 
from the oral method^ (Webster 1902). 

2 . Law. Of ocenpation, possession : Actual, in 
one’s own hands, not merely prospective, f Hence 
of a thing possessed (see quot. 1607). 

2538 tr, Littleton's (2544) 3 b, Of suche thynges 

as a man maye haue a manuel occupacyoa fAF. vn manuel 
occufacionl : possession or resceyte, as of landes, tene- 
mentes, rentes and such other... But of suche thynges that 
Ij^e nat in manuell occupacyon (AF. en tiel manuell occupn- 
cion] &c. as of auouson of a church, .there he sbal (etc.]. 
zs6;r Staunford King's Prerog, 54 But heruppon is there a 
distinction to be made, whether that the king is entitled 
vnto by office be a thlnge manuell and whereof profit maye 
bee taken forthwith after the findinge of the office or not. 
1582 Lambarde Eiren, ii. vii. (1588) 274 If he [rr. the theefe] 
take the purse in his hand, and then cut the girdle, & after- 
ward let them fal, that wU proue him a Felon, because he 
had a manuel possession of the purse remoued from the 
person. 2607 Cowell Inierpr. s.v., Manuel, is a thing 
whereof present profit may be made. . . And a thing not 
manuell is that, whereof no present profit may be made, but 
hereafter, when it falleth. x6tZ Coke On Lztt. 17 Such 
things whereof a man may have manuell occupation or pos- 
session. 2766 BlackstonbC«»//w/. II, 392 The Jaw. .extends 
this possession farther than the mere manual occupation. 

f 3 . Of money: Manuable 2. 

1638 [see Manuable a]. 

4 . That works with the hands, arch. 

2658 Sir T, BROWTrE Card. Cyrus i. 03 Not only a Lord of 
Gardens, but a manuall planter thereof. 2687 Connect. Col. 
Rec. (2859) III. 407 Butchers, bakers,.. barbers, millers and 
masons, with allocher manual persons. x83iCARLYLE.S'<'rr//«^ 
iir.iv. (1872)204 Hequiteagreed with mens to the. .necessity 
and difficulty of doing something effectual for so satisfying 
the manual multitude as not to overthrow all legal security. 

f 5 . Famished with hands. Obs. 

2646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. it 343 Parts of the 
seed do seeme to containe the Idea and power of the whole ; 
so parents deprived of hands, beget manuall issues. 

б. Of a book, etc. : Of the nature of a manual ; 
intended to be kept at hand for reference. 

x88x Westcott & Hort Greek Test. Introd. § 20 We 
agreed to conuneace the formation of a manual text for our 
own US& 

B. sb, 

L A small book for handynse. a, Inthemediseval 
Chnrch, a book containing the forms to be observed 
by priestsin the administration of the sacraments, etc, 
(coiTesponding to the present Rituah Romanum), \ 

1431 Med. Rcc. City Ck, (E. E. T, S.) 29 Also ij legendes j 
& a znanwel! & a C)rdynall. rz440 Promp. Parv. 225/2 
Manuele, booke to minster wytbe thesacramentys, MOftitaie, 
sS49Act3 4- 4.Edtc. V/,c. io§i That all Bookes called., 
Processionalles, Manuell^ .. shalbe .. abolltshed. 2853 
Rock Ck. of Fathers IV. xiu 2x3 The Manual had in it all 
the services that a parish priest has to perform. 


i b. A concise treatise, an abridgement, a hand- 
book. Often used as a title for books. • 

2^33 (title) A booke called in latyn Enchiridion militis 
chrisiiani, and in englysshe the manuell of the christen 
knyght . .made by . .Erasmus. 2363 Grafton (title) A Man- 
uell of the Chronicles of Englande. 2663 Gerbier Cmtnsel 
3 b, If in your Building, you want instructions for your 
Clark ; pray let him make use of this Manual. 1788 Priest- 
ley Lect, Hist. IV. xxv. 196 The. Saxoftiatm, 
which is an excellent manuel of the old laws of the ancient 
Saxons. 2879 Froude Cxsar iv. 36 A Greek manud of the 
art of war. 

f 2 . Method of operating or working. Obs, 

*597 A M, tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Ckirurg. 26/1 We must 
vse the manuall of Chyrurgerye thervnto, ether by cuttinge 
or inscibione. 1636 tr. Valentine’s Will ii.^iii. 98 All 
these mixed impurities can be separated from it with arti- 
ficial Manuals, and with little ado it may be brought into 
a perfect state, 

0. Short for manual exercise : see Manual a, i d, 

1763 Sterne Tr. Shandy V. xxxii, The corporal went 

through his manual with exactness. 2899 Kipling Stalky 
198, 1 know the drill — all except the manual. 

4 . t a. pi, ‘ Manual ’ tools (see A. i d) {obsf^^ 
b. Short for manual fire-engine, 

2683 J. PovNTz Tobago 38 Manuals with other things 
necessary for Planting. \Zyz Routledge's Ev, Boy's Ann, 
X5SJ2 Manuals, steamers, and floating batteries, x886 Manch, 
Exam. 8 Jan. 6/1 Steamers and manuals from all parts of 
the metropolis arrived at the fire. 

5 . A key-board of an organ played with the 
hands, as distinguished from the pedals. 

2852 Seidel Organ 33 Every organ has two.. key-boards ; 
ihe one managed by the bands, and hence called *lhe 
manual ’ [etc.). x88o E. J. Hopkins in Grove Diet. Mzts.Yl, 
606/1 Thus an organ with one Manual and separate Pedal 
generally has at the least one coupler ‘ Manual to Pedal \ 
b. ‘ In a musical instrument, a key or lever for 
the hands or fingers ; a digital * {Cent, Did, i 8 go). 

C. attrib, 

285a Seidel Organ 49 These pedal-palates have much 
harder work to do than the manual-palates. Ibid. 67 A copula 
which connects two manuals with each other is called a man- 
ual-copula, x88s C. A. Edwards Organs vi. 67 There may 
be., four, or even more, manual claviers to an organ, though 
there is usually only one pedal clavier. Ibid, 69 The pedal 
k^’s. .are. .much larger than the manual keys. 

Maanalism (mfenir/aliz’m). rare—', [f. 
Manual + -ISU.] The action or process of teach- 
ing by means of the manual alphabet. 

2883 Amer, Ann. Deaf «5* Dumb Apr. 93 Go utterly voice- 
less through all his life, with the mental education which 
manualism can at least give him. 

Mauualist (mjemit/aiist). [f. Manual + -isT.J 

1 . t One who works or labours with the hands 
{obs.), h, (See quot, 1861.) 

259a R. D. Hypnerotomaehia 28 b, Thechlefe inuention*. 
resiethin the.. architect, but the labour and working therof 
to the vulgar and common sort of mannalists [ricj and ser* 
uants to the architect. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Man, 
ualist, a Handlcrafts-man, or Artificer. 2862 Mayhew 
Lond. Labour III. 104 When 1 [a juggler] was in Ireland 
they called me a 'manualist'. 

2 . ‘ One who uses or advocates the use of the 
manual method of teaching the deaf’ ( Webster 1 903)* 

2883 Amer. Ann. Deaf i^Dumb Apr. 79 In the judgment 
of most manualists there can be no question that this fact 
alone,ofpriorspeech,establishessuchanimportantdifference. 

3 . One who compiles a manual or handbook. 

1897 Dublin Rev. July 227 It is apparently the fashion at 

the present time to aespise manuals and inanualists. 
^ycannalization (mEerniwabir/i-Jan). rare—\ 
The action of using the hands. 

2687 Sat, Rev. 32 Dec. 890 A trick performed solely by 
means of personal skill and dexterity of manualization is, 
of course, conjuring in excelsis, 

] 3 ilaiiually (mse-niitMi), adv, [f. Manual a. + 

-LY 2,] 

1 . With or by means of the hand or hands; by 
the operation of the hands; by manual labour. 

2471 Ripley C ffw/. Alch. Ep. iL in Ashm. (1652) 212 Which 
thyng is not wrought manually, But naturally. 1506 in 
Me7n. Hen, VII (Rolls) 297 Both kings. .went up to the 
high altar, and there sware upon the holy Evangelists, 
canon of the mass by them manually touched. 1874 Farrar 
Christ vii. (1884) 40^ And while they were occupied manu- 
ally, we have positive evidence that these years were not 
neglected inteflectually. 1877 J. D. Chambers Divine 
Womhip 199 The Presbyters manually should hand each 
Penitent to the Archdeacon. 

2 . Law. Personally, actually. (Cf. Manual a. 2.) 

2628 Ck>KB On Litt. 17 That which is manually occupied, 

manured and possessed. 

3 . With regard to the hands. 

1882 Sala Aftter. Revis. (1885) 285 An obliging waiter., 
facially and manually as black as the Ace of Spades. 

Manuary (mx-nir/ari), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
manudrius, f. manu-s hand ; see -abt 1.] A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the hand; performed by 
or with the hands; = Manual a. r. Also, applied 
to the hands. Obs, exc. in affected use. 

1576 WooLTON Chr. ManualX>\\. Artes both lyberall, and 
manuary, 2579 Lyly Euthues (Arb.) 158 Manuary crafies. 
2599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouers Bk. F/tysicke 263/2 An excellent 
Handevngvente...An other flfanvarj'e vnetione. i6og Bp. 
Hall Haty Observ. r.g You shall rarely finde a man eminent 
in sundry faculties 01 minde, or sundry manuarie trades. 
262a Brinsley Lud. Lit. p. xv, The holy Ghost challengeth 
the faculty euen of manuary skill to his owne gifte, 2656 
Blount Glossogr., Manuary, ^ott^n by handy labor, or that 
fils the hand. 28^ Med, Times 4 Feb. 218/2 Agitated mis- 
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tresses institute manuary inspections among the Soyerinas 
of the basement, 

- 12. That works with the'hands. Ods, 

1652 C B. St AVV iTOti Nerodian xni. tii Then Bridges 
built and Stones and Mort’er carry, As if he were a Work- 
man Manuarj*. 1678 Cudworth /fitei/. S^'s/, i. i. § 45. 54 

• A subordinate instrument of the divine wisdom, and the 
manuary opificer or executioner of it. 

B. sd. 

f 1. One who works with his hands. Ods. 

1581 ’bilvt.cASTER'Pasitians xxxlx. (1887) 197 The common 
is deuided into marchauntes and manuaries* generally. 
a 1656BP. Hall Kent. IVks. (1660) 151 Gifts of tongues., and 
•the like, which do no more argue a right to the son-ship of 
God, then the Januaries infused skill of Bezaieel and Aho- 
liab could prove them Saints. 

‘ f2. Manual work; handicraft trade. Ohs. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions v. (1887) 35 Whose vse [jr. of 
Drawing] all modelling, all mathematikes, all manuanes do 
finde and confesse to be to so notorious and so needefull. 
Ibid. 197 [After the words quoted under sense i.] Mar- 
chandise containeth vnder it all those which Hue. . by buying 
and selling: Manuarie those whose handywork is their 
.ware. 16x6 [see Manubiary j 3.]. 
i: 3. ? An amanuensis. Obs. 

16x3 Sir E, Hobv Counter^snarle 2,2 Itseemeth. .myManu- 
.aries haste, or the Printers misprision, hath turned go into 
Xsed) as if the same had been continued. 

■^4. A factor}^ Obs. 

1625 in Reg. Privy Council Scat. Ser. 11. 1. 159 By making 
of societies or manuaries in all the principal! burrowisfor 
making of stufTes and other wairis. 

• An alleged sense ‘ consecrated glove * given 
in recent Diets., is evolved from misunderstanding 
of the following passage. (In the original Latin 
mattuarias and the other words are adjs. agreeing 
with indttlgentias.') 

1537 tr. Lathner's Serm. hef. Convae. D j b_, Some brought 
forth .. pardons, & these of wonderfull vanetie^ some sia- 
tionaries some Manuaries fur handlers of reliques, some 
pedaries for pilgrimes.] 

3iIan.U‘'balist(e. Antiq. [ad. late L. type ma^ 
nuhaUista^ f. L. inami’S hand + Ballista ; after 
arcuballisia Abbalest,] A kind of cross-bow. 
1867 in SsiYTH Sailot^s Wo-d'bk. 467. In some mod. Diets. 

t Manubial, a. Obs. rare~^. [ad. L. inami- 
hial'iSi f. fnamibi~m pi., spoils of war.] Belonging 
or having reference to the spoils of war. 

1674 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4) Manuhial^ belonging to a 
prey or booty. X72x in Bailey. 2850 Ocilvie, Manubial- 
column, a column adorned with trophies and spoils. 

+ IHanubiary, and sb. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
manubidrius adj., f. mannbi-x (see prec.).] 

A, adj\ Pertaining to the spoils of war. 

1658 Phillips Manubiary, belonging to the spoil or prey. 
*7*7 "S* Chambers Cycl, s.v. Column, Manubiary Column, 
a column adorned with trophies, built in imitation of trees, 
whereon the spoils of enemies were antiently hung. 

B. sb. a. The trade of plunder, b. One who 
lives by plunder. 

x6i6 J. Deacon Pohacco Tortured 65 Tobacco fumes are 
able. .to transform nohjiitie into gentrie, gentrie into yeo- 
manrie,.. manuarie into manubiarie, manubiarie into [etc,]. 
1623 CocKERAM Manubiarie, one that hath part of the prey, 

Mauubrial (mani« brial), a. Anal, [f. L. 
Manubri-um + -AL,] Of or pertaining to a manu- 
brium (in various senses). 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anai. I, 282/1 This mesial process [of 
the sternum in certain birds] we slial! term the manubrial 
4)fdCe.ss. • 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 389 If this [the per- 
cussion of the heart] be normal., then any subslernaf or 
manubrial dulness which can be clearly defined as separate 
from this must be taken as of great significance.' 

Mannljriated (itiani?7-bri|i;lted),///. a, [f. L. 
mamibrint-its (f. .manubrium : see next) + -ed.] 
Having a manubrium. 18,0 in Century Did. 

11 Mann'bri-am (mani?7'bri|i;m). PI. manu- 
bria, manubriums. [L. manubrium a haft.] 
+ 1. A handle or haft. Obs. 


.i6«o BoVle 

p«cc of this Pump, namely, the handle or manubrium 

2. Atiat. and Zool. a. The broad upper division 
of the sternum of mammals, with whieh the two 
first nbs articulate, b. A small tapering curved 
or twisted bony process of the malleus of the ear 
in man and many mammals, c. A small process 
often bifurcate, at the root of the keel of the 
sternum in birds, d. The lower part of the mal- 
leus in rotifers, e. A peduncle which depends 
from the roof of the gonocalyx of hydroids or of 
the swimming-bell of medusre. . 

,848 Quoin's A not. (ed. 5) I. loi The first division of the 
Sternum (manubrium or handle) is broader and thicker than 
the other. ^855 Gosse in P/iil. Trans. CXLVI. 426 The 
inferiorportionoflhe which I shall call the manu- 

brium. IS an irregularly-curved piece [etc.]. Ibid. 427 The 
manubria move also at the same time. 1885 Romanes Jelly- 
Fish 206 Unlike the manubriums of most of the other 
Medus® [etc.]. 1890 Coues Field < 5 * Gen. Ornithol. 214 The 
sternum. .develops in the middle line in front a beak-like 
process called the rostrum or manubrium. 

3. Bot. ' K process projecting from each of the 
shields forming the inner wall of the antheridium 
in characeous plants. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr, Sachd Bot. s8s Fig, 198 B r 
inanubrium with its head. 


' IVEa'iiUCapt, V- nonce-wd. [f. med.L. matin- 
capt- 2 ts taken by the hand : cf. next.] trans. To 
direct by a writ of manucaption. 

1898 Coniemp. Rcik Dec. 883 Ihe burgess who was ‘ manu- 
capted ’ to appear at Westminster. 

Manucaption (roanmkae-pjan). Law. Ohs. exc. 
Hist. [ad. med.L. manucaptidn-em, noun of action 
f. manii capere, Ht. to ‘take by the hand*; cf. 
Mainprise.] a. = Mainprise, b. A writ direct- 
ing the bringing in of a person charged with a 
felony, who was debarred from being admitted to 
bail by the sheriff or any inferior magistrate. 

1588 Fraunce Leiwiers Log. i.xit. 55 Bailement, maine- 
prise or manucaption, and repieyine. .they bee indifferently 
used to expresse that surctie which the prisoner i.s to finde. 
1598 MANW00D/.rtr«'«/^>rYj/xxiv. § 5(1615) 240 All pledges 
and Manucaptors which haue day by their Manucaption 
before the Justice of the forest. 1875 Stubbs Const, Hist. 
.II. XV. 235 The rnanucaption or production of two sureties. 

Manucaptor (mseni«kre*ptai). Law. Obs. exc. 
Hist. Also 7 mani-. [a. med.L. manheaptor, 
sygc.ai-a.f.manu^apcrei see prec.] —Mainpernor. 

[1523 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 34 As 
also the goods and cattail, surtus and manucaptores.] 1581 
Lambabde Eirett. n. ik (1588) 109 For some forme com- 
maundeth him to take sufficient manucaptors..so that hee 
will he answerable for it at his owne perill. 1620 Wilkin- 
son Coroners Sheti/es 30 The principals, manicaptors or 
sureties shall make their fine. 1878 Stubbs Const. Hist, 
III. XX. 425 For each of them manucaptors or bailsmen were 
provided. 

Mauucodc (nioe*nu7kood). [a. F. mamteode 
(Buff on), short f. modX. mauucodidtax see next.] 
f a. A liird of paradise (pbs,). b. Any bird of 
cither of the genera Manneodia and Phonygama, 
inhabiting the Papuan region, and formerly classed 
Avith the Birds of Paradise. 

The F. manucode was originally applied to all the birds 
of the old genus Manucodtata (the genus Paradisea of 
Linnaus), and in this use was occas. employed by English 
writers. The generic name Manneodia (? a misprint for 
Manucodtata) was used by Boddaert 1783 in describing a 
species since discovered to belong to a distinct genus, for 
which English ornithologists adopted Boddaert’s name. In 
English manucode then r^tricied to the birds of this 
genus, which has since been divided into two. 

1835 tr. Lessods Poy. in Penny Cycl. IV. 422/1 The manu- 
code presented itself twice in our shooting excursions, and 
we kiUed the male and female. x88x Daily News 22 Apr. 2/3 
The green manucode (jnanucodia cltalybeia), 

tMaxiTLCodla<ta« Obs. Also 6 manuccodiata, 
ymanucadite. [u» mod.L. manttcodidia, ad. Malay 
jyU mdnuqdhvdta ‘bird of the gods’, Cf. 
Mamoque.] a bird of paradise. 

1 * 5*3 Maximiliakus Transylv. Epist, Divb, Auiculam 
uero Manuccodiata appellauerunt.] 1555 Eden Decades, etc. 
229b,These Moores are of opinion that these byrdescoomme 
frome the heauenlye^ Paradyse, and therfore caule them 
Manuccodiata, that is the byrdes of god. x6x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614)538 The Moores. .call them Manucodlata, 
or holy birds. 1623 Cockeram 111, Manucadite, the bird of 
Paradise, 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 147 The Manucodiaia, 
or Bird of Paradise. 

tManuduce, Ohs. [ad. 1.. manii dftcere io 
lead by the hand,] trans. To lead, guide, direct, 

. W. Morice Coena quasi Def. xxvHi. 275 There 

is nothing in the context that may incline and manuduce to 
such an interpretation, 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies I’o Rdr. i 
Contemplation of the Heavens conduced to the First, and 
therefore must manuduce to the Second. 

t Manadacent, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. 
manii diicent-cm, pres. pple. of manu dueSre (see 
prec.).] A. adji Guiding, directing. rare~^. 

X677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv, 494 The Greek Fathers, who 
terme medicinal efficacious grace, the spring of this super- 
natural infusion..' tnanuducent and assistent grace 
B. sb. A guide, manuductor. rare'^^, 
x6x5 j.” Robinson Manum. to Manuduciion To Rdr., in 
Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc. 4th Ser. I, 166 Needful it were in a 
matter of thi.s. . weight, that the manuducent or bandleader, 
should guide men by the plain. .way of the Scriptures. 

+ Manuduct, V. Obs. rare. [f. L. manii, abl. 
of mantes hand + duct-, ppl. stem of ducere to lead.] 
irans. To lead or guide by the hand. Also fig. 

164X H. L’Estrance God's Sabbath 70 Adam and the suc- 
ceeding Patriarchs (who. .were manuducted and guided by 
an inerring spirit) [etc.]. X67Z Sir C. Wvvill Triple Crown 
164 At length, that Saint manuducts him into three or four 
sorts of Purgatories. 

■ Mannduction (mceniwdr-kjsn). Also 6 man- 
ducoyon, [ad. med,L. manuductidn-entf n. of 
action f. mamt ducere to lead- by hand.] 

1. The action of leading, guiding, or introducing; 
guidance, introduction, direction. 

X502 Ord, Crysten Men (W. de W, 1506) iv. xxvii. 317 By 
the meane manduccyon of thynges corporalles & sensybles 
a man may come unto the contemplacyon of spyrytualles. 
1624 F. White Repi. Fisher 514 Vertuous actions haue 
reference (not of desert, but of dispositioni and instrument.'ill 
efficiencteormanuduetton) to beatitude. z64xSm E. Derinc 
Sp. on Relig. xvi. 85 Young Students.. wander for want of 
manuductlon. 1723 Pres. St. Russia 1, 18 Well stored with 
Money, but without any Instruction or Manuductlon. 1872 
Blackie Lays Highl. Inpod. 54 Well satisfied if he has ac- 
complished,, even one third of the ground over which he has 
accepted my hurried manuductlon, 1896 Gladstone Stud. 
Subsid, Butler insight of anticipation which, without 

a manuductlon (if the leriii may be allowed) by natural 
saence, enabled him to forecast [etc.]. 


2. Means or instrument of guidance; a^guide or 
introduction. 

x624_ F. White Repl. Fisher 586 He ascribeth no more 
vnto it, than to be a manuduction and guider to sauirj'' 
veriiie. 1625 T. James {title) A manuduction or introdu^ 
tion unto divinitie. 17x3 Nelson Life Bp. A’«//xvii. (1827) 
84 He sent it Ibis book] abroad. .tliat it might serve as a 
manuduction to the candidates of divinity. 

■ t3. A manual process or operation. Obs.rare^^. 
X778 pRYcn Min. Cornub. Contents iv. ii, The various 

■ Manuductions used jn dressing of Copper and Lead Ores. 

t Manuductive (mKni«dt>*ktiv),t 7 . Obs. [ad. 
L. type *manuductTv-us, f. manu ducere : see 
Manuduction.] That leads by the hand. . 

1626 W. Fenner Hidden Manna (1652) 2 There must be 
a special manu-ductive leaching. 2633 Ames Agsi. Cerem, 
II. 151 If by accessorie worship he meaneth that which is 
appointed by man.. (which his manuductive interpretation 
heareth) then [etc.]. 

tManuductor. Obs. [ad. L. type ^manit- 
ductor-em, agent-n. from manu ducere : see Maku- 
bucTiON.] A guide, director. 

1657 Thornley tr. Longtts' Daphnis ^ Chloe (1893) 98 But 
ihou. .art kept alive and saved for us, in design to make us 
happy by more helps and manuductors to our Age. 1677 
G\lv\u Demonol. (1867) 378 The former opinion of Satan's 
taking of Christ, as a manuducior or guide, seems every 
way unreasonable. 

t). spec. The conductor of a band or choir. 

X785 Burney Mus. Perform. Westm. Abb. 15 This Com- 
memoration is., the first instance., of any band, at all 
numerous, performing in a similar situation, without the 
assistance of a Mami-ductor, to Tcgulate the measure. 1852 
Hook Ch. Diet., Manuducior . .was an officer who., gave the 
signal to the choristers to sing, ..beat the time [etc.]. 

Mauudtictory (mjeni«d»*kt 6 ri), a. [Formed 
as prec. : see -ory.J Leading by or as by the 
hand ; that leads up to or towards. 

1694 Westmacott Script. Herb.JEp. Ded. 5 These are the 
Manuductory Things, that Constitute an Expert and Real 
Artist, X85X Chr. Wordsworth Occas. Serjit, Ser. n. 34 
They did not recognise this, its manuductory and pro- 
visional character. 

Manuel, -ell(e, obs. forms of Manual, 
t Manuensis, Obs. = Amanuensis. 

X720 (A, Pennecuik] (f///r) Song of Songs. .Written. .by 
Solomon. .The inspired Manuensis of the Holy Ghost. 
Manner, obs. form of Manure v. 
tMannfact, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. late L. 
maniifacHts {Vulg. Acts vii, 48 ), f. manii , abl. of 
manus hand + factus made.] 

A. adf. ‘Made with hands*, 

*539 Man. Prayers Y iv, We haue not the shewe bread of 
the ’iemple, for that manufact temple and the golden mble 
arepassed. 

B. sb. The act of manufacturing, manufacture. 

1690 D’Urfey Collin's Walk iii. 105 And lay the Ensigns 

of their pride, Their Silken Ornaments aside ; Which would 
have been a wholsome Act T'encouraee Woolen Manufact. 
x^x Mavdman Nav. Specul. 312 Ine Decrease of our 
^Vollen Manufacts.. .A great part of the Linen Manufact is 
done by Women and Children, 
t IKtannfa'ctiou. Obs. [n. of action f. h. 
manu facere {manu, abl. of manus \naA,faclre to 
make)To make by hand.] Manufacture. ' 
x6o2 Proclam, in Morysods Itin, u. (16x7) 263 We con- 
ceiue that there wanteth as yet for a time sufficient com- 
modities of the growth or manufaction of this kingdome, 
wherewith tomaintainetrafficke. xq^f^Phil. 7'r^iwf. XXXVI. 
eB 6 Thus from Castor, by a certain Manufaction, may be 
prepared an Oil sweeter than that of Cinnamon. 

t Manufactor. Obs. [agent-n. f. L. manu 
facere to make by hand : cf. SIanufactube.] A 
manufacturer or artificer. * 
a X649DRUMM. OF Ha\vth. /Wks, (x7it)8 The king., 
drew unto him the best artisans and manufactors. ? 1667 
Sir T. Browne Brampton Urns Miscell. (17x2) 6 Inscrip- 
tions commonly signified . . the Name of the Artificer, or 
Manufactor of such Vessels. x8i2 J. J. Henry Camp. agst. 
Quebec 224 The vanilla of South America has been applied 
by the Spanish manufactors of tobacco in various ways. 
Manufactorage, var. Manufacturage. 
Manufactory (mceniwfce-ktdri), sb. Also 7 
-factry, 7-8 -factary, [ad. L. types *manii/actdria, 
-brithn, f. manu facHex see Manufactor and 
-ORY k] 

‘ + 1. Something that is produced by labour. = 
Manufacture 2. Obs. 

<zx6x8 Raleigh Obs. Trade in Rem, (1661) 186 Other 
Manufactories vendible to the number of about one thousand. 
X685 Lend. Gaz, No. 2009/8 An Engine, .for Beautifying of 
Cloth..Bays and all Woollen Manufactory. ' aij^^ North 
Exam. 1x1. vi. § 56 (1740) 464 The Manufactury and Product 
of England.^ 1776 Paine Com. Sense (1791) 55 We ought to 
view the building a fleet as an article of commerce, it being 
the natural manufactory of this countrj'. 1786 Lady Jer- 
NiNCHAM in J. Lett. (1896) 1. 37 A very fine silver gown. It 
is-a new Norwich manufactury. . 
f 2. The production of manufactured goods. Obs. 
ax6x8 Raleigh Obs. TradeVTe.i.\n Rem. (1661) 164 There- 
by to bring Manufactory into the Kingdome, and to set on 
work all sorts of people. 1657 R. Carpenter Astral. 5 
Mechanical, inreriour,and earthly Art.s, pertaining to Manu- 
factry, were invented by Cain and his Children. 1762 Sterne 
'J'r.ShafuiyVl.xvW, To. .work the machine to the improve- 
ment and better manufactory of the Arts and Sciences. 
x8i2 j. j. Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 79 All neatly and 
warmly clothed in woolen, apparently of their own manu- 
factory. 1828 Southey Ess, (1832) II. 332 The introduction 
of the linen manufactory is another instance. 
fig. X846 G. S. Faber Lett.. Tractar, Secess. 2x5 The 
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MANUMISABLE, 


deliberate manufactory of falsehood seems to be a regular part 
of the Popish system. 

■3. A factory or •workshop. Also with prefixed 
word, as cotton^ milk manufactory. 

169* Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) 524 The queens manu- 
factory in the Strand. 2827 Hone Bveyy^day Bk. 11 . 591 
Milk manufactories usurp the place Of., dairies. 2879 
Cnsselts Techn. Educ. iii. 130/2 If the goods are fresh from 
the manufactory. 

' t MaUtifa'Ctory, a. Ohs. [ad, L. type ^manu- 
factoriusy f. manfe faccre : cf. prec.] Pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, manufacture ; engaged in manu- 
facture. 

^ 2630 Lord Baitiatts 70 Servile and manufactory men that 
should serve the uses of the world in the handicrafts. 1704 
Swift Tale Tub § 2 A Sort of Idol, who.. did daily create 
Men by a Kind of Manufactory Operation. 2741 New 
Nniupsh. Prov. Papers (1871) p. Ixxvi, The manufactor>» 
notes of a Combination of Persons in the other Government, 

HXantifactTira'ble (manir/fe’ktiurabU), a. 
[f. Manufacture v. + -able.] Capable of being 
manufactured. Also fy. 

2784 Alchorne in Phil. Trans. LXXIV, 466 The bar ob. 
tained was no less manufacturable than at first. 2893 Sertb. 
tier's blag. Aug. 252/1 Talent is innate and not manu- 
facturable. 

■ t Man.'ttfaotnrag'e. Obs. Also^-orage. [f. 
Manufactuke sb. + -AGE.] Manufacture. 

2665 Dudlf.v bletallum Afarlis (1854) 3t Lesse profitable 
to him that makes it into manufactorage, and lesse profitable 
to him that uselh it. j 685 Vlots S taffor^h. 262 More indeed to 
the Masters profit, butless to him thathas the manufactorage 
of it. 2692 Land. Gaz. No. 2670/4 For the Encouraging 
a Brandy Manufacturage in England. 

lUCautlfacttiral (mreniwfce'ktiural), a. [f. 
Manufacture sh. + ^al.] Pertaining to manu- 
facture. 

• 1789 Morse Atner. Geeg. 90 Some of our manufactural 
advantages and prospects. Ibid. 91 Pennsylvania has con- 
fessedly taken the lead - . in manufactural improvements. 2852 
S. Bailey Disc. 77. i88t Daily News 30 Aug., The next 
process, and indeed the first in a manufactural sense, is that 
of converting the rough timber into a state for use, 

SCauTifact'are (mteniwfse'ktiui), sb. Also 7 
manifacturOjinaimifacture, [a. manufacture 
(i 6 th c.), ad. med.L. *manufactura, f. mann 
faccre {manuj abl. of manus handj faePre to make). 
Cf. Sp., Pg. manufacturay It. manifattura.l 

1. fa. The action or process of making by hand. 
1605 'BkCcuAdv. Learn, i. vi.§ 2 It is not set down that God 
said. Let there be heaven and earth,.. but actually, that God 
made heaven and earth : the one carrying the style of a 
manufacture, and the other of a. .decree. 

- b. The action or process of making articles or 
material (in modern use, on a large scale) by the 
application of physical labour or mechanical power. 

26x2 Bacon Hen. Vll 215 This Law pointed at a true 
Principle; That where forraine materials are but Super- 
ilultieSj forraine Manufactures should bee prohibited. For 
^at will either banish the Superfluitle, or gain the Manu- 
facture. 1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agrk. (ed. 2) 477 The 
custom of using sand in the manufacture of brick. 1835 Urc 
Philos. Manuf. x The most perfect manufacture is that which 
dispenses entirely with manual labour. x89aGARD(NERA'/»^. 
Hist, Eng. 8 The tin which they needed for the manufacture 
of bronze. 

c. A particular branch or form of productive 
industry. Often with prefixed sb., as lineny waolleuy 
xvorsted manufacture. 

. x68| J. PoYNTZ (OV/r) The Present Prospect of the famous 
And iertiie Island of Tobago. With a Description of the 
Situation, Growth. Fertility and Manufacture of the said 
Island. 2670 Sir S. Crowe in sztkRep, Hist. MSS. Contw, 
App. V. 15 If that manifacture [sc. of hangingsl had heene 
under my charge. 2776 Adam Smith iK N. iv. ix. (1869) 11 . 
262 By means of trade and manufactures, a greater quantity 
of subsistence can be annually imported. 2796 Morse 
Geog. II. 490 The late [Portuguese] minister of state,, .found 
it impracticable to raise a glass manufacture into conse- 
quence. 2835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 33 The capitalist has 
merely to state. .the nature of his manufacture, ..when he 
will be furnished with, .estimates. 2843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 
S55/2 The connection between employers and employed, 
buyers and sellers, in the woollen and worsted manufactures. 

d. fg. Attributed to a quasi-personified natural 
agent. 

x88o Haughton Phys. Gcog. v. 204 The conditions to be 
fulfilled by a continent, for the successful manufacture of 
rivers, are [etc.]. 

e. Phrase. Of (JiomCy foreign^ English, etc.) 
manufacture \ manufactured at home, abroad, etc. 

^669 Mariner' s Mag., Penalties ff Forfeit. I'Goods 

of the growth, production, and manufacture of Asia. 2844 
Aleut. Babylonian P'cess 11 . 168 Beschir sat on a handsome 
chair .-.of English manufacture. 2^6 hI®CoLLOCK Acc. 
Brit. Empire (1854) II. 35 Asinglearticle, either of domestic 
or foreign growth or manufacture. 2894 Idler Sept. 13a A 
small brass cannon of ver>' antique pattern and manufacture. 

■ £ Applied to the mechanical production or ex- 
ternal ‘ getting up * of books. 

_ 2887 Gladstone in Daily News 10 Jan. 6/1 The most 
interesting of all manufactures, in my judgment, is the 
manufacture, apart from the production, of book-s. 2807 
Daily News 30 J une 6/3 A credit . . to the fine art of what the 
publishers call the manufacture of books. 

g. In depreciatory sense, applied to production 
involving mere mechanical labour, as contrasted 
with that which requires intellect. Also fg. ap- 
plied, e.g., to literary work of a * soulless' or me- 


chanical kind, or to the deliberate fabrication of 
false statements on a large scale for the market. 

' 2829 Carlyle Afisc., Germ. Playwr. (1840) II. 92 Herein 
lies the difierence between creation and manufacture. x8^ 
Rcskzn Q. of Air § 104 While manufacture is the Vvork of 
bands only, art is the work of the whole spirit of man. xSja 
— _ Eagle's N. § 88 Ignorance discontented, and dexterous, 
'..imitating what it cannot enjoy, produces the most loath- 
some forms of manufacture. 

2. concr. fa. A product of hand-labour; a 
person’s handiwork. Also,/^. Obs. 

1567 N. Sander Treat. Images viii, 72 Yet the image is 
rather a manufacture, to wit, a thing wrought vpon a crea- 
ture by the artificers hand, then a seuera! creature of it self. 
2656 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalini's Advis.fr. Parnass. 78 
Liberty may be rather said lo be a Divme Manifacture, 
then any humane work. 1726 Pope Odyss. xx. 254 Thy 
manufacture, man. 

attril*. 2700 Dryden Fables, Baucis Philemon 14 
Heav’ns Pow’r is Infinite ; Earth, Air, and Sea, The Manu- 
facture Mass, the making PowV obey. 

b. An article or material produced by the appli- 
cation of physical labour or mechanical power, 
t Formerly also collect: sing. 

x6it Donne Paneg. Vet'ses in Coryat's Crndiiies, If they 
stoope lower yet and vent our wares Home-manufactures, to 
thicke popular fairer 1632 Hobbes Leviath. n. xxiv. 227 
By selling the Manifactures, whereof the Materials [etc.]. 
<1x725 Burnet Own Time^^^zlpi 1 . 229 The inhabitants., 
brought with them a great deal of manufacture, which was 
lying on the hands of the clothiers and others. 2725 De 
Foe F oy. round IForld (1840) 276 Colchester baize, a coarse 
rug-Hke manufacture. 1809 Kendall Trav. II. xlvi. 132 
The manufacture, of the process of which the following is 
the outline, is sea-salt. 2890 Spectator 26 Apr., The com- 
mercial proposals were at once rejected as giving them dear 
manufactures. 

c. In depreciatory sense : Something produced 
by mere mechanical industry, or made to supply 
the demand of the market. 

2871 Palcrave Lyr. Poems 235 The tale and the legend 
were gay Manufactures well wrought for the day. 

+ 3. Working with the hands; a manual occu- 
pation, handicraft. Obs. 

2625 BvRGp.s Pers. Tithes 7 Such as Hue vpon Trade, or 
other Bargaining, or Manu-faclure. 2638 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (cd, a) 4^ The other prophaner sort, the men of 
warre and manifactures, have [etc.]. 2647 Ward Simp. 

Cobler (1843) 57 Doth it become you. .to. .take up the 
Manufacture of cutting your Subjects throats ? x66o Boston 
Rec.^\^^^) n. 156 No person shall., occupy any manufacture 
or science, till hee hath compleated 22 years of age. 2699 
Llster fourn. Paris 63 A private Anatomy Room is lo one 
not accustomed to this kind of Manufacture, very irksome. 

1 4. A manufacturing establishment or business ; 
a factory. Obs. 

2653 H,’ Cocan tr, Pinto's Trav. xi. 35 Having seen, .the 
Custom-house, the River, the Army, the Manufactures, 
stores of Powder, and other particulars, .she was lodged In 
a fair house. 1704 De Foe in xsth Reb. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. ;v. 88 All my prospects were buflt on a manufacture 1 
had erected in Essex. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mann- 
future, a Workhouse, or Place where such Works 
are caxry’d on. 2783 Justamond tr. RaynaVs Hist Indies 
I. 370 The malvers.Ttions that prevail in the manufactures, 
magazines, docks and arsenals at Batavia. . 

lUCaxiTifact’are (mreniKfie'ktiuj), v. [f. prec- 

Cf. F. manufactnrery It. masiifattnrarey med.L. 
manifactrerdre,'] 

1. irans. To work up (material) into forms suit- 
able for use. 

2683 Tryon IFay to Health 81 Milk likewise altered and 
Manufactur’d (if I may call it so) by the good House-Wives 
Art and Industry, yields many other sorts of good Food. 
1683 Brit. Spec. 13 Very fine WooU..but being manufac- 
tured into Cloth and Stuffs, is dispersed all over the World. 
1727 Swift Pet. Colliers Wks. 1755 III. 1. 231 Totally pro- 
hibit the confining and manufacturing the sun-beams for 
any of the useful purposes of life, J. Aiton Domest. 

Econ, (1857) 217 The method of manufacturing milk just 
described— that is, of churning the whole into butter. 

b. transf To elaborate or work up (literary 
material). 

2702 Gibbon fml. 4 Aug. Afssc. IFhs. (x^^C) I. 107 It may 
afford such a fund of materials os I desire, which nave not 
yet been properly manufactured. 

2. To make or fabricate from material ; to pro- 
duce by labour (now esp, on a large scale). 

X 7 SS Johnson. 2778 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2) II. 1015/r Of 
the b.^rk. .of a tree which they call poerou they manufacture 
excellent matting. 2878 Jevons Prim. Pot. Econ. 25 We 
cannot manufacture any goods unless we have some matter 
to work upon. 

b. transf Said of natural agencies. 

2876 Bristowe Tk. «5- Pract. Afed. (2878) 876 The liver, ' 
besides manufacturing bile, is an organ fortetc.]. xZ^All- i 
butts Sysi. Aled. VIU. 464 Poisons manufactured within | 
the system can act in a similar manner. 

3. fg. In disparaging sense ; To * fabricate \ in- 
vent fictitiously; also, to produce (literary work, 
etc.) by mere mechanical industry, 

1762 Gibbon ATisc. IFks. (1814) IV. no The speech is 
evidently manufactured by the historian. 2772 Junius 
Lett I. 259 He seems to manufacture his verses for the sole 
ilse of the hero. 2777 Hamilton IVhs. (z886) VII. 512 
Prisoners know very well how to manufacture stories 
calculated to serve the purposes of the side they belong to. 
1876 Trevelyan Afacaulayl. Hi. 234 He was fond of setting 
himself to manufacture conceits resembling those on the 
heroes of the Trojan War. 2880 A/anch, Guard. 15 Dec., 
ITie numerous outrages which have been reported, many of 
which be declared were ‘ manufactured *. 2902 B. L. Gilder- 
SL£C\’K in Amer.ymL Philel. XXIII,.449 The- ancients. 


manufactured a hostility between Homer and Hesiod, Pin- 
dar and Bakchylides, Aiscbylos and Sophocles. 

4. inir, 'To permit of being manufactured. 

1763 Aluseum Rusticnm I. 22 The flax thus managed 
dre-sses and manufactures much belter. 

Manufactured (mjcnij/fe-ktiujd), ///.«. [f. 

MaNUFACTDEE V. + -ED 1 .] 

1. Fabricated from raw material. 

2680 W. Love in Deb. Parti. (i68i) 68 And it cannot be 
expected, that the Indians should grow weary, of exchanging 
their Manufactured Goods for our Gold and Silver. * 2776 
Adam Smith IF. N. iv. ix. (1869) 11 , 263 A trading and manu- 
facturing country naturally purchases with a small part of 
its manufactured produce, a great part of the rude produce 
of other countries." xB 8 $ Athenaeum 17 Oct. soofe (lhe]age 
..brings manufactured'articles to every man’s door. 

, 2. Fraudulently invented or brought into existence. 

1866 Totnes Elect. Comm., Alin, Evtd. (1867) 77 They were 
manufactured votes. x^fDaily Chron. 24 Feb. 5/5 A more 
manufactured and baseless claim was never set up, 
Uianufacturer (niKniwfce'ktiuraj). [f. Manu- 
facture V. + -ER i. Cf. F. inanufaciuriei'.l 
f 1. An artificer, an operative in a manufactoij’. 
271^ W. Wood Surz>. Trade 312 Those who differ from 
the Established Church are generally of the Io\ve<^t Rank, 
Mechanicks, Artificers and Manufacturers. 2776 Adam 
SmitK'/F’. N. lx. r. (i86g) 1 . 107 The wages of rnech.Tnics, 
artificers, and manufacturers should be somewhat higher 
than those of common labourers. 1812 Gen. Hist, in Ann. 
Reg. 38 The distresses which had driven the poor manu- 
facturers [of Nottingham] to acts of outrage. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. lit. (1858) I. 433 A shilling a day was the pay to 
which the English manufacturer then [in 1680] thought 
himselfentitfed. 

2. One who employs workmen for manufacturing : 
the owner of a manufactory. 

2752 Hume Ess. 4 * Treat. (1777) 11 . 95 A manufacturer 
reckons upon the labour of his servants. 283a Babbage 
Econ. Manuf xiiL (ed. 3) 122 The magnitude of the order 
made it worth his while to turn manufacturer. 2901 'Daily 
Ncios 22 Mar. 3/2 It is the duty ofa manufacturer to charge 
the highest price he can get. 

b. With qualifying word, as cloth, flannel manu- 
facturer. 

2842 Bischopf IVooUen Alanuf. II, 120 John Nussey, cloth 
manufacturer, Birstal, Yorkshire... Jacob Tweedale, flannel 
manufacturer, Rochdale. 

3. irfl7isf. and fg. 

1802 J. Ritson Anc, Eng. Aletr, Rom, I. p. cix, In what 
manner this ingenious editour conducted himself in this 
patch’d up publication wil be evident from the following 
parallel, which may be useful to future manufacturers in 
this line. 2847 Emerson Repr. Men, Napoleon Wks, (Bohn) 
I. 378 The men of letters he slighted; ‘they were manu- 
facturers of phrases 

Hence Uannfa’ctnress, a female mnnufactnreri 
or the wife of a manufacturer. Also fig. 

x8*r Blackvj. Afag. XII. 657 ‘Buildresses of the lofty 
rhyme’, or manufacturesses of fancy goods in verse, 2882 
M. A, Lewis Two Pretty G. 111 . 24 A good-humoured 
homely body, as far as possible removed from the typical 
rich manufacturess. 

XVIanilfacturing (mtenirrfe’ktiurig), vbl. sb. 
[- 1 NG 1.] The action of the vb. Manufacturi:, 

2690 Child Disc. Trade 278 Where there is Hille Manu- 
facturing, ..the profit of Plantations, viz. the greatest part 
thereof will not redound lo the Mother-Kingdom. 2757 
Foote Author 1. Wks. 2799 I. 134, I have a larger cargo of 
my own manufacturing. 1B65 AlOm. Star 3 May, The 
roasting of ore and the’ manufacturing of arsenic. 2893 
Athenxnui 23 SepL 412/2 The mere manufacturing of poetry. 

attrib, 1B34 Peel in Croker Papers (1884) 24 Mar., Those 
gave the most reluctant votes whose Constituencies were 
most of a manufacturing character. 2896 Daily News 13 Jan. 
7/5 GaS and manufacturing fuel and all kinds of coke are 
selling freely. 

manufacturing (nusni/ricc’ktiuriq), ppl. a. 
[-ING 2.] Engaged or concerned in manufacture. 

2774 J. Tucker Four Tracis Contents i, A rich manu- 
facturing Country. 2776 [see Manufactured r]. xSisSKCul- 
Locit Pol. Econ. 21. i. 72 Labour, .is said to be agricultural, 
manufacturing, or commercial. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
IV. 227 Throughout the countrj*, but especially in the 
capital, in the seaports and in the manufacturing towns. 

II Manuka (manrl'ka; Maori m^’ntikd). [Maori.] 

A name for several Australasian trees and shnibs 


of the genus Leptospermum (N.O. Mytiacex), 
which yield a very hard, dark, close-grained and 
heavy wood, and an aromatic leaf sometimes em- 
ployed as a substitute for tea : a. Red manuka of 
New Z^dLondy Leptospermum scoparium. b. White 
manuka of New Zealand, L. ericoides. c. Manuka 
of Tasmania (Tea tree), L. lanigentm. Also atinb. 
'2840 J. S. PoLACK Mann. N. Zealanders l\. 258 This 
wood, called by the southern tribes Manuka, is remarkably 
hard and durable. 1851 Mrs. Wilson A'euf 
Zilanuba, a very hard dark closegrained and h^vy wom. 

attrib. 2875 Wood & Lapha.m iVaitinrfor Mail A bit 
of deal board, fastened on a Manuka pole. 

Kanul (ma-nul). [Said by Pallas to Le a 
Ivirghiz word;] A cat, Felts tnattul, nalne of e 
steppes of Siberia and Tartai^ „ 

1871 Cas,MsNal. Hisl. 11. 59 
place the common Wild Cat in N‘>ttliem Asia, 
^lanument, variant of MANiMEhl dV. wx. 
.j^TVTn.TfnTnifialtle. o- Obs. rart • t * 

jiLep +^E.] Capable of being released from 

d/irxwn- 76 Copyholds..ma>- be an- 
n-Sli by nfikins them manumtsaWe. upon pay, op a 
certain number of years rent>. 
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tKantimise, mamuniss, Ods. Forms: 
6-7 maiiumiss(0, manumyse, mannumise, 6-9 
roanuinise, 7-9 manumize. [f. L. manumiss-^ 
ppl. stem of manumiii^e to Manumit. The form 
vtanumise arises from assimilation to commise^ 
f remise^ promise.'] = Manumit v, 

*S*3 Fitzherb. Sittv. 26 b, It were a charytable dede,,to 
manumise them that be bonde. 1581 J . 'Bti.i.Heuidon'sAnFiv, 
Osar, 147 Mans Freewill .. beyng manumysed .. by Gods 
grace. 1628 Coke On LitU i. 137 b, If a villeine be manu- 
mised. 1637 Gillespie Pop. Cercm, Ep. Bb, They 
manumisse and set free the bimony,. . of some of their owne 
side. 1708 Cox.iA'EV.EccLHist.l.u. 113/2 Ifa Slave is forc’d 
to work npon the Sunday by bis Master’s Order, let hita be 
manumiz'd. 1769 Boston News-Let, 7 Sept. 2/2 A mulatto 
named Dick, formerly a slave to Mr. d'Harriette, but 
aftenvards manumisea,..has disappeared. 1812 Southey 
Omniana I. 321 Neither is it uncornmon for the men slaves 
to purchase and manumize their wives. 1819 G. S. Faber 
Dispensations (1823) II. iii The dead, are no longer the 
object of God’s.. moral government, being manumised or 
set free from it as a slave was manumised or set free from 
the service of his master. 

Hence tManumisedj^/.tz.j+Maiiumisingz/^/.j'^. 
1541 Paynel Catiline xxxii. 51b, P. Umbrenus, a man 
manumised. 1579-^ North Plntarch^ FuBlicola (1595) 111 
The perfect manumissing and freeing of bondmen, is called 
Vindicta, 1624 [T. Scott] Lawfuln. Netherl, IVarre 25 
Exhort you them to proceed as they are best able, .for the 
preservation and manumising of their owne lives and liberty. 
1627 Hakewill Apol. (1630) 420 The daughter of a manu* 
missed slave. 1796 Stedman Surinam I. i. 17 Two black 
soldiers, manumized slaves. 

tMaiiTiniiss,^^. Obs, \pA.'h,inaniimiss-uSi^iL, 
pple. of manumittere to Manumit.] A freed slave. 

1638 Bromhall Treat. Specters 1. 12 Tralllanus a Manu- 
misse of the Emperour Adrian. 

Sianumission (mtenif/mrjan). Obs, exc..Arfj/. 
[a. F. manumission^ ad. L. manttmission-em^ noun 
of action f. L. manumittere : see Manumit z».] 

I , The action of manumitting, or the fact of being 
manumitted ; formal release from slavery or servi- 
tude; an act or instance of this. 

Charter^ deed, letter, writ of manumission', a written 
grant of personal freedom by a feudal superior ; also Jig. 

1432-50 tuHigden (Rolls) I. 89 The peple of Parthia.. 
amonge whom seruauntes be habundante, for thei haue not 
their manumission. 1323 Fitzherb. Surv. 26 Many noble 
men. .haue made to dyuers of the sayd bonde men manu* 
missions. iSgz Lamdarde Areheion (1635) 108 That Great 
Charter of the Liberties of England, (vjh\ch I may call the 
first Letters of Manumission of the people of this Realme 
[etc.]}. x6xo Willet Hexapla Dan. 178 The manumission 
and deliuerance of the lewes. 1625 Massinger New Way 
Epil., Nor we, Nor he that wrote the Comedte, can be free 
Without your Mannumission. 1628 Coke On Lilt. § 204. 137 
^lanumission is properly when the Lord makes a deed to 
his villeine to enfranchise him by this word {Manumit- 
tere) which is the same as to put him out of the hands and 
power of another, 1658 Cleveland Pustic Pampani\yks. 
(1687)480 Lister sends on Embassy.. the Lord Morley.. 
to obtain Charters of Manumission, and Pardon. 1737 J. 
Chamberlayne Si, Gt. Brit. 1. iit. v. 182 Servants in the 
Saxon Times were properly Slaves, and very many Instances 
of their Manumissions are still e.xtant. X766 Blackstone 
Comm. II. vj. 94 Villeins might be enfranchised by manu- 
mission, which is either express or implied ; express, as 
where a man granted to the villein a deed of manumission. 
1796 Morse Amer, Ceog. 1. 23X Societies for the manumission 
of slaves. , 1827 Polloic Course T. vii, The writ of manu- 
mission, signed By God’s own signature. 1862 Trollope 
Orley F. x. (ed. 4) 69 He had been no Old Bailey lawyer, 
devoting himself to the manumission of murderers. 

attrib. 1894 H, Gardener Unof. Patriot fyj When the 
manumission papers came, Katherine sent LeRoy..to tell 
the negroes to come to the * big house *• 
b. iransf, and Jig, 

*549 CovcRDALE, etc, Erasm. Par, i Tim, 16 They are 
set at lybcrtye by manumission from the lordeshyp of synne. 
CZ643 Howell (1655) IV. xix. 45 Languages by a re- 
gardless adoption of som new words, and manumission of 
old do often vary. ,x779-8x Johnson L. P,, Addison Wks. 
III. 82 It IS not unlikely that Addison was first seduced to 
excess by the manumission he obtained from the servile 
timidity of his sober hours. 

c. Misused for * initiation.’ 

,1596 ’^KSWE.Saffron-walden K4b Vpon his first manumis- 
sion m the mysterie of Logtque, because he obseru’d Ergo 
was the..driu’n home stab of the Syllogisme, hee [etc.], 
f 2. Graduation, laureation. Sc. Obs. 

1604 in Craufurd H ist. Univ. Edin, 62 The Primar calling 
the candidates before him,..perfonneth the ceremony, by 
imposition of an bonnet (the badge of manumission) upon 
the head of every one of the candidats. 

Maunmi’ssive, a. Civil Lazo. [f. L. matul- 
miss-j ppl. stem of matiumittcre to Manumit + -ive. 
Concerned with manumitting. 
xStx PosTE(7a/i«r.82 Acquisition of manumtssivecapadty, 
t mannmit, sb. Obs, [f. Manusiit v. (? as if 
pa. pple.).] A freed bondman. 

x6rs G. Sandys Trav.z-jS Effected by the labor of twenty 
thousand manumLtts. 

SUEautUUit (mceni«mi*t), v, [ad. L. maniimitt- 
crCi ante-class, mann emitt^e^ lit. to send forth from 
one’s ‘hand’, i. e. from one’s control. Cf. OF. 
manumetre, manumiter^ Sp. manumitir^ It. majuh^ 
7 nammetlere.] 

1 * iratts. To release from slavery ; to release from 
bondage or ser\'itude ; to set free- 
*432-50 'r. Higden (Rolls) VI. 283 But this Kenulphus.. 
manumittc thiskynge at the hieawter. ? XS38 Leland lUn, 

II. 55 One of the Erics of Comcwallc hering them secretly 


to lament their state, manumittid them for I\Iony. 1390 
Swinburne Testaments 196 If the testator do make his owne 
villeine executor, he doth manumit. .Ms villeine from bond- 
age. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt, Exemp. 11. Disc. ix. 108 Christian 
masters were not bound to manumit their slaves. ax 6 jt 
Ld. Fairfax Mem, in Arb. Gamer VIII, 57^, I thought lit 
to manumit the Lord Capel, the Lord Norwich, &c. over to 
the Parliament. 2737 Burke Eng, Hist, ii.ii. Wks. 

X. 267 The clergy, .manumitted their new vassals. 1840 
Poe Gold Bug 1864 1. 93 An old negro, called Jupiter, 
who had been manumitted, before the reverses of the family, 
b. iransf, and 7^. 

1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 1 2 b, My hand and my knife 
shall manumit mee out of the horrour of minde I endure. 
X598 Marston Pygmal. etc, Reactio 66 Come, manumit 
thy plumie pinion, And scower the sword of Eluish cham- 
pion. 1644 R. Stapylton Juvenal vi. 523 The Matron of 
the whecle in councell sits. Whose needle now her Lady 
manumits. 1633 Gauden Hierasp. 27 Striplings.. which 
have hut lately been manumitted from the rod and ferula. 
X877 Sparrow Senn. iv. 43 A bondage to Satan, from which 
none can manumit us but the Son. 

absoL X742 Young Nt, Th. iv. 667 Happy Day I that 
breaks our Chain ; That manumits ; that calls from Exile 
home. xSSo Muirheao Gains i. § 36 It is not every man 
who pleases that can manumit, 
f 2 . To graduate or confer a degree upon. Sc. Obs- 
x6o 7 in Craufurd Hist, Univ. Edin. 65 The 20th class .. 
were manumitted with the maglsteriali dignity, some 27 in 
number. 1635 ibid. 126 The 47th class . . were solemnly 
manumitted in the lower hall of the Colledge. 

Hence Monumi'tted, 2 !!ffauumi*tting ppl. adjs. 
Also lUIanxinii'tter, one who manumits. 

1616 Holyday Persius v. 214 Knowst thou no other Master, 
but he whom The Manumitting rod did free thee from ? 
xfiSs Cotton tr. Montaigne (1711) I. xxiii. 150 A mean 
manumitted slave. 1693 W. Bowles in Drydens Juvenal 
v. (1697) joS At last thou wilt .. receive the manumitting 
Blow On thy shav’d slavish Head. 1863 Whyte Melville 
Gladiators I. 55 These manumitted slaves were usually 
bound by the ties of interest. 1863 Mozlev Mirac, viL 145 
The (jhurch was the great manumitter and improver of the 
condition of the serf. 1873 Poste Gains 1. (ed. e) § 39 The 
motives valid when the manumitting owner is under twenty, 
are admissible when the manumitted slave is under thirty. 

IVCaUTimotive (msenw/mffn‘tiv),<3i. [f. L. nianu^ 
abl. of manus hand + Motive a.] Of a vehicle : 
Propelled by mechanism worked by hand. 

1831 Mechanic^ Mag. XIV. 389 Some communications in 
the Magazine on manumotive carriage 1B89 Spectator 12 
Oct., Steam*carriages,..and manumotive cars. 

lUCanumotor (msenwmJunoj). [f. L. manu, 
abl. of manats band + Motoiv.] A caniage pio- 
pelled by mechanism worked by hand, 
x^ (see Pedomotor]. In recent Diets. 

M-anuple, obs. f. Maniple. 
t Maunporter. Obs. rare^^. [f, L. manii 
by hand + portare to carry + -er 1 : cf. Porter sb,] 
One who carries by strength of hand, 
x688 R. Holme Armouty ni. 71/2 The Manuporter is him 
that bears or carries any thing by strength of hands ; and 
such are Packing Porters. 

t Maimprisor. Obs. [Altered form of Main- 
pniSER, after L. manu, abl. of viamis hand.] = 
Mainpernor. 

169s Kennett Far. Anti^. ix. 410 The said Sir Eubulo. . 
was Manuprisor or Security for Hugh Spencer. 17x0 T. 
Harris Lex. Techn. \\, Alanu-prisor, one who was Bail- 
pledge or Security for another Person. 

Iffazitirablo (maniuoTab'l), a. Also 7 mayno- 
rable, mauiorable (corruptly for *mainorable), 
manureable, [f. Manure v. + -able.] 

+ 1 . Lav), Admitting of being held in corporeal 
possession. Obs. 

1628 Coke Litt. 47 If a man demiseth the vesture or 
herbage of his land, he may reserue a rent, for that the thing 
is maynorable. Ibid. 142 A Kent seruice cannot be reserued 
out of any inheritance but such as is manurable, whereinto 
the Lord may enter and take a distresse, a.s in Lands and 
Tenements, Keuersions, Remainden;, and as some haue 
said, out of the herbage of lands. i7<^ Comyns Digest s.v. 
Pleader C 35 If he alledges Seisin of Things manurable, as 
of Lands, Tenements,. .&c.hesball say [eta]. IfofThings 
not manurable, as of an Advowson &c. he shall say [etc.], 
f 2 . Of land ; That can be worked or cultivated. 
1630 R, JohttsotCs Kingd. ^ Comimv. 544 The residue, 
except the sand, is made manurable, either for feeding of 
Cattell or Camels, a 1676 Hale De Jure Maris i. vi. in 
Hargrave's Tracts (1787) I, 26 For the most part the lands 
covered with these fluxes are dry and maniorable. X756 P. 
Browne Jamaica 13 They laid a tax of five shillings per 
acre on all manurable lands that should not be forthwith 
opened and cultivated. 

3 . That can be manured or fertilized, 

1828-32 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

t mann'rage. Obs. rare. [f. Manure v. + 
-AGE. Cf. OF. manouvrage.'] Occupation or cul- 
tiv.ition of land. 

1586 Warner Alh. Eng. in. xiv. (1589} 56 Now, of the 
Conquerour this Isle had Brutaine vnto name, And with his 
Troianes Brute began manurage of the same. 2796 Modern 
Gulliver 107 No one . . should be allowed to work on the 
farm, while under ray course of manurage, 

Udanurance (maniuoTans). Also 5 menur- 
ance, mannerance, 6 manuraunce. [L Manure 
V. + -ANCE.] 

1 . Tenure, occupation (of land or other property) ; 
control, management. Now only in Law, 

X468 Pasfon Lett, 11 . 331 Dischargyng hyin utterly of the 
menurance, occupacion, and receyt of the revenuez, 146S 
Rolls of Parlt. YL 231/2 Acexons for th’ occupacion and 


mannerance of any of the seld premisses. X538 Fitzhesb, 
Just. Peas 116 b, Meses landes or tenementes m the>Towne 
manuraunce and occupacion. 2604 SuppL Masse Priests L 
B 3, How can they delight in peace and order and good 
manurance of the countrey? 2726 Ayliffe Parergon 508 So 
long as the land continued in the Manurance of the Religious 
Persons themselves. 

2. t Cultivation (of land), tillage (pbs.') ; manuring. 
2372 J. Jones Bathes Buckstone Ded. 2 Men Huing on the 

fruits of the Earth, without any manurance, as beasts. 
CX630 Risdom Surv, Devon § i (1810) 15 It is subject to 
thorns and briers, (if manurance did not prevent it). 17^ 
Burn Eccles. Law (1797) III. 210 [To] buy and sell com 
and cattle for the only manurance, tillage, and pasturage of 
such farms. 2803 R. W, Dickson Pract, Agric. App. v, 1240 
The Pradial Tithes are such as arise from the land spon- 
taneously or by manurance. 2834 Thoreau Walden vii, 
(1863) 177 See if they will not grow in this soil even with 
less toil and manurance. 

f b. fig. Cultivation or training (of the character 
or faculties). Obs. 

1594 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits xiv, 242 The Turks 
..caused the Vniuersitie of Athens to passe vnto Paris... 
And (thus through want of manurance) so many gallant wits 
. .are vtterly perished. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. xix. § 2 
The culture and manurance of minds in youth hath such 
a forcible.. operacion, as (etc.). 26x5 J. Dyke Myst. Self- 
deceit 46 We should be loath to trust a Beare or Wolfe., 
though by culture and manurance in their youth, their 
inborne fiercenesse be somewhat mitigated. 

HUtanxire (maniusu) , sb. Also 6 menar, maner, 
-oure, maynor, -ure, 6-7 meano(u)r, 7 manier, 
manner, [f. Manure v. 

Stressed vta'nure as late as 1784, though mann're occurs 
in Dryden. Some mod. dialects have (mte'nsx).] 

1, Dnng or compost spread over or mixed with 
soil to fertilize it, 

1349 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II, 410 The 
seyde College dothe..laye ther mucke and meanor..apon 
the foreseyde common grene. 1579 Nottingham Rec. IV, 
200 Wee present Jhon Broune (ij^.) for layinge menar in 
they strett. 1598 Bp. Hall Sat. v. i. 59 Tho many a lode 
of Marie and Manure led, Reuiu’d his barren leas, that earst 
lay dead, i6sx Manch. Court LeetRec, (1887) IV. 53 Thomas 
Millington hath made a trespas vpon M"» Hallywcll by 
laieinge manier. .vnto her freeehold in St. Mariegate. 1664 
Evelyn Sylva (1679) 10 To barren ground with toyle large 
meanour add. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. li, 475 In depth of 
Earth secure Thy cover’d Plants, and dung with hot Manure. 
1760 Brown Compl. Farmer 11, 3 The best manure for 
meadows is the bottom of hay-mows and hay-slacks. 1784 
CowpER Task 111.517 The warm and genial earth that hides 
The smoking manure, and o’erspreads it all, x8^ Glensy 
Gard. Evety-day Bk, s^jz The runners arc to be planted out 
in beds of rich manure. 

t 2 . The action of' manuring ’5 cultivation. Obs, 
iSjy Plot Oxfordsk, J54 As to the manure of it, some sow 
but two bushels on the Statute Acre. X696 Whiston Th, 
Earth iv. (1722) 352 The Toil, Tillage and Manure of the 
Husbandman.. must have been in the Primitive state very 
facile. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. 

X766 Museusn Rusticum VI. 32 The five-coultered, or., 
manure-plough. 1832 Scorehy Fartn Rep. 27 in Lihr, Use/, 
Knenvl, Hush, III, The manure-hill should be made in a 
compact form, and banked up square. 1B44 H. Stephens 
Farsn 1 1, 648 The profits of the manure-dealer must be much 
greater than those of the farmer. 1863 Florist's Jml. 10 
Water them freely with manure water, made with decayed 
sheep’s dung. Spectator^ Oct. 1342 The manure-heap 
[was] removed to a reasonable distance. 

Iffanxire (maniueu), V. Also 5 maynosrre, 
manour, 3nayTioiir(e, xnemire, manner, 6 man- 
(n)er, manor, -or, 7 mannure. [a. AF. mayn^ 
overer to work with the hands = OF, nianoitvrer : 
see Manceuvbe z'.j 

ti- irons. To hold, occupy (land, property) ; to 
have the tenure of; to administer, manage. Obs. 

a Z400-30 Alexander 837* (Dubl. MS.) All J»e marche of 
massydon he manours ciene. X430-3X Rolls of Parlt. IV. 
385/2 The saide tenauntz and Iona holders dar not inhabite, 
maynour nor occupye the saide Toun. X4S7 Peebles CharterSf 
etc. (1872) iigThegud wif sal manner thirthyngysqwil sebo 
lefis. « 1377 Sir T, Smith Commw.Eng. i.xxiv. (1589)43 To 
speake of the Common wealth. .of England, it is gouerned, 
administered and manured by three sortes of persons. T58t 
Pettie Guazzd's Civ, Conv. in. (1586) 148 b, They cannot 
manner their children well, vnlesse they haue a rod in their 
hand. ^ i59<5 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. I. iv. 208 To 
the Britanis delyuering it [the kiagdome] to manure and. 
inhabite [L. Britannisgue incolaidum tradidit'\. 1628 Coke 
On Litt. 17 That which is manually occupied, manured and 
possessed. ^ X64S Milton Tetrach. Wks. 18^1 IV. 231 (Matt, 
xix. 8) Christ only told us that from the beginning it was not 
so ; that is to say not so as the Pharises manur’d the busines. 
b. To inhabit (a place). Also absot, Obs. 
CXS9S Capt. Wyatt R, Dudley's Voy, W. Ind. (HakL 
Soc.) 16 Not marveilinge that be founde noe Inhabitante 
manuringe in that uninhabitable desarte. 1698 Fryer Acc. 
E, India <5- P, 67 Beyond it is Parell . . to which appertains 
Siam, manured by Columbeens, Husbandmen. 

+ 2 . To till, cultivate (land). Obs. 

?<z X400 Morte Arih. 2507 A mede. .Maweneand un-made, 
maynoyrede bolt lyttylle. X513 Douglas /Eneis iv. v. 72 
5one woman,. quham to we For to manure gave the strand 
of the sea (L. cui liius arandum..dedimus]. 2592 Wilts <5- 
Jnv. W!.C.(Surtees)n.2i4To my mother, .ij ackers of medow 
..and all her land to be mannered. i6ox R. Johnson 
15- Comnnv. (1603) 231 Hee ihanureth his owne fields with his 
owne slaves and cattle. 1671 tr. Frejus* Foy. Mauritania 
28 We saw all the Countri^ manured and green. 1700 Astry 
tr. Saavedra-Faxardo 1 1. 148 A barren Sand, not capable 
of being manur’d by either Spade or Plow. x74x C’tess 
PoMFRET Corr, (1805) III. 250 A beautiful vale, inhabited, 
manured, and planted 1774 <^ldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 
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t6i He is at the trouble neither of manuring his grounds, 
nor bringing in his harvests. 

To cultivate, train, rear (a plant). Ods, 

1632 Sir T. Hawkins tr, lilat/nnt’s UnhnJ>J>y Frosperitie 
259 Omitting nothing in the solUcitous care of exact educa* 
tion, by manuring her as a plant. 1639 Fuller Holy iFhrii. 
xi. (1840) 6 1 Who like a nut tree must be manured by beating. 
17S3 Chambers Cycl, Sufp. s.v, Oosi^ The people who 
manure hops. 

t c. with retention of the literal phraseology. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xiv. (1634) 633 'I'he worde 
of God. .if it light upon a soul manured with the hand of the 
heavenly spirit, it will bee most fruitful!, 1645 Z. Boyd Holy 
Songs in Zion's Floxvgrs (1855) App, 13/1 Manure your heart 
with diligence, and in it sow good seed. 

f d. To cultivate, train (the body or mind, etc.). 
c 1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Kng. Hist, (Camden No. 36) 10 Those 
Scotts which inhabit the southe, beinge farre the beste parte, 
are we 1 1 manured. 1607 J. Carpenter Plaine Mans Ploxtgh 
9 O Father.. manure our worke without, and prepare our 
mindes within. 1641 Miltos ^ niwaflv.xui. Wks. 7851 III. 
229 It is. .his own painfull study, .thatmanuresand improves 
his ministeriaU gifts. <17781 H. Challoner il/e<f//.(i843) I. 
24 To manure you . . with his word, his graces, and his 
sacraments. 

fe. To practise, devote oneself to. OlfS. 

7596 Dalrymplb tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, 1 . 70 Thay manure 
Justice [L. iustiiiavt colunt], 

3. To enrich (land) with manure; to apply manure 
to ; to supply with fertilizing material. 

*599 Nashe Lent. Stitjf 6 ^ Retailing theyr dung to manure 
lancTcs, 1601 ? Marston PasqnUfj Hath. i. 99 Onely to scrape 
A heape of muck : to fatten and manure The barren vertues 
of my progenie, n 2653 Coven Cowm. Hob, xiii. so Sheep 
are in every thing profitable. Their wool and skin for cloth- 
ing,, .their dung for manuring ground. 1680 Dodwell On 
Sanchoniailion (1691I log The Slime it brought along with it, 
manured the Land for Com. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc, 242 
Lime also is useful . . to Manure Land with. 1713 Addison 
Cato ti. i. The Corps of half her Senate Manure the Fields 
of Theswly. <71852 Buckle Misc. IVks. (1872) I. 571 The 
land was inclosed, drained, and manured. 

absol. {Jigl^ 7831 Thackeray Eng. Hunt. Wks. (Biogr. 
Kd.) II. 483 He had not worked crop after crop from his 
brain, manuring hastily, sub-soiling indifferently, 

b. To spread or spill lilce manure, nonce-use. 

' 759* Kyd Sot. «5* Pers. 1, v. 36 So many valiant Bassowes 
slaine, Whose bloud hath hxn manured to their earth, 

+4. a. To work upon with the hand; to work 
Up*MA^'CEUVUE V. Ods. 

7437 in Madox (1702)331 John lias selled 

..alTe the Underwodde , . to hewe, kutte downe, occupie, 
brynne, and maynoure, and lede away.. unto the ende of 
foure yere. sS 7 S Laneham Let. 50 Horn, .being neyiher so 
churlish in weyght az U mettall ; nor so froward and biy’tl 
too manure, az stone. 

+ b. To manoeuvre (a ship). Obs, 

X569S1R J. Hawkins Foy. ( 7 ;<^«Madfin.,Wewerescanllye 
able to manure oure ship. 

Manure, obs. form of Makob. 

Manured (maniua’jd),///. a, [f. Manure v. 
+ -ED 1.] f a. Cultivated, tilled ; (of plants) cul- 
tivated. as opposed to * wild * {oifS,"). b. Dressed 
with manure or other fertilizer. 

iS5xTuRNER/frr^<i/i.K.i, It groweihin ranke and manured 
groundes, 1562 Ibid. ir. 80 The gardln or sowen or manered 
carot. 1396 Nashe Saffron ll'^aldcn 102 A dampe (like the 
smoake of a Cannon) from the fat manured earth. . (being the 
buriall place of fiue parishes). 1677 Plot Ox/onhh. 155 
Manured bastard Saffron. 2746-7 Yi^v.\n'i Medit, (1818) 146 
If God ‘seal up the bottles of heaven ’..the best manured 
plot becomes a»barren desart. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) II. 
384/7 Arrmdo . . .t. The phragmitis, or common marsh reed, 
..2. The dehax, or manured reed. zZgS Allbuit's Syst. Med. 
1 . 763 It [the tetanus bactllusl . . is especially associated with 
the stable and with manured fields. 

'^|'MaiiTirel6SS,t7. Ohs.rare'~^, [-LESS.] With- 
out * manure * or cultivation. 

*595 T. Williams in Chapman Ovids Banq. Sense To 
Author, Vngratefull Farmers of the hluscs land, That. .Let 
it manureles and unfenced stand. 

f Maziureinezit. Obs. [f. Manure v. + 
-UENT.J Cultivation {lit. and^^.). 

(zz539 Wotton Sun\ Educ. in Reliq, (1651) 319 The 
manurement of Wits is like thatofSoyles, 1707 J. Ahchdale 
Hescr. Carolina 9 Us natural Fertility and easy Manure- 
ment, is apt to make the People incline to Sloth, 
Manuver (maniuaToi). [f. Manure v. + -er^.] 
One who manures ; f a cultivator, tiller ; an occu- 
pier of land {obs.) ; a fertilizer of land. lit. and 
1360-7 1st Bl\Disc/jbl.Ck.Scot.\\u.{xZ^6) 53 The labourers 
and raanurers of the ground. 1569 Act 11 Eliz. in Bolton 
Slat. Irel. (1621) 301 That the inhabitants, manurers, or occu- 

? yers of the same doe beare..such charges [etc.]. 1607 
ItERON U ks. I. 233 He is .. the continuall dresser and 
manurerof His church. 2703 Bos.uan Guinea 16 A Land 
which yields its Manurers as plentiful a Crop as they can 
wish. 1829 E. Jesse Jrnl. Nat. 340 This animal [the earth- 
wonn] destined to be the natural manurer of the soil. 
Mauurial (maniu^'riM), a. [irreg.f.MANUREj^. 
+ -lAL.] Pertaining to, or of the nature of manure. 
7867 Ckemual Nezvs IV. 184 Sewage, .retaining its manu- 
rial qualities, 7884 F, J. Lloyd Set. Agric. 25* Sawdust 
itself possesses no manurial value. 

Mantirlug (maniuoTig), vbl. sb. Forms ; see 
thevb. [f. Manure z;. -f- -ING 1.] fa. Occupation, 
tenure, fb. Cultivation, tillage. C. Fertilization 
by means of manure ; f occas. concr. = manure. 

7436 Rolls o/Parlt. IV. 500/1 Fermours, and other men 
that usya menurjmg of lond. 7550 J. Coke Eng. d' 
Heralds § 204 (1877) ri6 Parte of them may be put to tylth, 
tnanuring and habiiacion. 7577 B. Googe Hereslach's H usb, 

VoL. YI. 


11. (1586) 80 Couer it either with olde doung, or with the 
newest of any other kind of mannering. 2667 Milton P. L. 
IV. 629 Yon flourie Arbors, yonder Allies green. .That mock 
our scant manuring. 2726 Shclvocke Voy. round li^orld 
iio_ Almost every family have all the necessaries of life of 
their own manuring and feeding. 187a Yeats Techn. Hist. 
Comtti. sx6 In every system of manuring, the chemical com- 
position of the manure is that which constitutes its agri- 
cultural importance. 

attrib. 1849 J. F. Johnston Exp. Agric. 97 It may not 
be the same . . with other manuring substances. 

Manuring,///- a. [f. M anure v. + -ing 2.] 
That manures, in various. senses of the vb^ 

*633 Swan Spec. M. vi. § 2 (1643) 202 When their Nilus 
overflowed or when it first began to diffuse an ample portion 
of manuring bountie into the lap of the land. 1647 Milton 
Ch. Govt. I. vi. Wks. 7851 III. 125 The manuring hand of the 
Tiller, a 1647 Hakiscton Sum. lEbrcs. in iForcs. Hist, 
Soc, Proc. IL 218 Chaunging.-thys shyre from a wildernes 
of savage beastes to the freedomeof manurjmge husbandry. 

|{ Manus [L. mantis hand.] 

1. Anat. The terminal or distal segment of the 
fore limb of a vertebrate animal. Also, the claw 
or prehensile organ of a crustacean ; Ent.^ the 
tarsus of the anterior leg; Ichtk., the pectoral fin. 

7826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, xxxv. I]I..68x Tarsus or 
<l/nM7/f...The last portion of the leg. 7867 Mivartih Phil. 
Trans. CLVII. 299 I think it belter, in a scientific 
treatise. I(to adoptj for the anterior extremity (the carpus 
and all beyond it) the term tnattus^ and for the homotypal 
posterior segment the term pes. 2B78 Bell Gegenbattr's 
Cotup. Aunt. 481 In Birds, .the reduction of the manus is 
still more marked. 1886 Athenxum 20 Feb. 268/1 The 
bones of the fore-arm and manus (in the chick] are longer 
than the corresponding segments of the leg and foot. 

2. Roman Law, The power or authority of a 
husband over his wife. 

7854 Colquhoun Rom. Civ, Law § 2424 III. 664 The 
husband derived this jurisdiction from the Manus. 1877 
Poste Gains 77 A filiusfamilias was capable of civil wed lock, 
but had no manus. 

fS. ManusChrisU[L. = ‘ hand of Christ’ (I 4 lhc. 
in Du Cange)], seeqiiot. 1706 . Ois. 

1516 Th. Alen Let. to Earl Shrewsbury in Lett, Pap. 
Hen. yjfl, II. 522 , 1 have 5cnt your lordship by this bearer 
one lb. of manus Chrisii. 7528 Hennece Let. to l^olsey 
2S June, ibid. IV. 7938 Manws cresty. 1682 R. Burton 
Admir. Curias. (1684) 30 He..administred Manus Ckristi, 
and the like Cordials. x^o6 Phillirs (ed. Kersey), Manus 
Christie refined Sugar boil'd with Rose-water, or that of 
Violets, Of Cinamon ; a sort of Cordial for very iveak Persons. 

t Manuscribe, V, Ohs. [f. L. maml., abb of 
manus hand •^scrllfc/'e to write: see Manuscript 
ttud cLtranscribeytic.'] irans. To write with one^s 
(own) hand. : 

Faith/. Portr, Loyal 5«5/. 4 Divers, who have seen 
the Original Co^y, Manuscrib’d by the King himself. 
Manuscript (mre*iri«|Skript), a. and sb, [ad. 
medX, inanuscrtpttts^ f. L. mantis abl. of manus 
hand + pa, pple. otscribSre to write. Cf. 

P'. manuscritf It. manoscrittOy Sp. manuscrito, Pg. 
manusa'ipio, 

. Med.L. had only the neut. vtaniiscriptum used sb. for a 
document written with a person’s own hand (cf. CHiROGRArii). 
In the sense of * written ' as opposed to ’ printed the adj. has 
been common in mod.L. from the rsfh c , but has usually been 
written (more correctly) as two words, ?nanu scriptus.'i 

A. adj. Written by hand, not printed. Abbre- 
viated MS. 

2597 {title) Certaine Worthye Manvseript Poems of great 
Antiquitie. .now first published By J. S. 1607 R. Johnson 
Kittgd. ff Comvnv.ixijo-^ 185 According to manuscript rela- 
tions, and report of trauellers. 1625 Bp. Mountagu App. 
Cxsar 185 Origen in his Dialogue against the Marcionites, 
which I have manuscript. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 
(1778) 11 , (.^ddii. to vol. I)d 2, There is a manuscript copy of 
the poem, on vellum, in Trimly college library at Oxford. 
7776 Adam Smith IF. N. i. xu iii. (7869) I. 220 Several other 
very well authenticated, though manuscript, accounts. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits. Univ, Wks, (Bohn) 11 . 90 The manu- 
script Plato. . brought by Dr. Clarke from Egypt. 1893 Law 
Times XCV. lo/z Only the manuscript parts of the . . pro- 
po.snl were read over to the assured, not the printed matter. 

B. sb. 

1. A book, document, or the like, written by 
hand ; a writing of any kind, as distinguished from 
printed matter. Abbreviated MS., ph MSS. 

a. esp, A book, document, etc., written before the 
•general adoption of printing in a country ; a written 
copy of an ancient author or book. 

x6oo J. PoRY tr, Leo's Africa vii. 288 Hither are brought i 
diuers manuscripts or written bookes out of Barbaric. 1607 
Topsell Four/. Beasts {yt$Z) x86 These lesser were found 
pictured in an old manuscript in Germany, which book did 
intreat of the Holy Land. 76x30. Sanoys Trav.Z-z In these 
Monasteries many excellentmanu-scriptshaue been preserued, 
1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (1778) n.49Tbis translation 
..IS no wamongtheroyal manuscripts in the British Museum. 
284s C^K\^sRotii.Law\i\ Encyel. AIelrop. 11 . 765/1 The 
text of Tilius was taken from a Vatican manuscript,. from 
which all other existing manuscripts of the work are copied. 
x86x Wright Ess. Archxol. II. xix. 130 The earlier illumi- 
nated manuscripts are chiefly copies of the Scriptures. 

b. gen. A written composition which has not 
been printed. Often, an author’s written * copy * 
as distinguished from the print of the same. 

7607 Beaum. & Fl. tVoman-hater iv. ti, Mer. I do knowe 
sufHcienllj’, their shop-bookes cannot saue them ; there Is 
a further cud—. Pan. Oh; Sir, roucbniay be done by mane- 
script [r/cj. Mer. I do confesse it^ Sir, prouided still they 
bccanonicoll. <xx637 '^o’a.'&T.VaUdictiontohis Bk. 10 Study 


our manuscripts, those mlriads Of letters which haue past 
'twixt thee and me. 7657 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 91, I took it 
out of his own Manuscript sent to me. 7692 {title) The 
Works Of. .Mr. John Bunyan,..The First Volume, Contain- 
ing Ten of his Excellent hfanuscripts prepared for the Press 
before his Death, never before Printed, 7797 Boswell yohn- 
son 30 Mar. an. 1778, 'I’he Life of Sir Robert Sibbald. .in the 
original manuscript in his oivn hand writing. 7796 H. 
Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) III. 6ir After 
having received my manuscript they delayed putting it to the 
press under various pretexts. 2884 Froude Carlyle's Life 
Lond. (iSm) I. 27 John Mill.. borrowed the manuscript (of 
‘ French Revolution 'J as it was thrown off, that he might 
make notes and suggestions, 
e. transf. andyf^. 

1622 Massinger & Dekker Virg. Marl. ii. ii, Thou art 
the Alanuscript Where Antoninus vvritesdowne all his secrets. 
2634 Quarles [title) Mildreiados. To the Blessed Memory 
of that faire Manuscript of Venue.. Mildred, La. Lvekyn. 
7839 FitzGerald tr. Omar Ixxii, Alas, that Spring should 
vanish with the Rose I That Youth’s sweet-scented Manu- 
script should close I 
d. atlrib. 

1770 Porteus Life Seeker 47 (A’.’j Serm. vol. 1 .) He ex- 
pended upwards of ;C3oo in arranging and improving the 
Manuscript Library at Lambeth, 18. . Oxf. Univ. Cal.. 
Bodleian Library. . . Special Assistant in the DIS. Department. 
2. Written characters or written documents in 
general; 'writing' as opposed to 'print'. In 
manuscript*, in written form, written (not printed). 

^ 1873 Helps Soc. Press, iii. 35 If you look at the side-notes 
in manuscript of some book possessed by our book-loving 
ancestors. 2873 Scrivener Lect. Text N. Test. 7 All exist- 
ing copies of Scripture whether in manuscript or printed. 

b. (A per5on*s) ‘hand ’ or handwriting. 
n 2B49 PoE Purloined Letter (end) Wks. 7865 I, 2S0 He is 
well acquainted with my MS. 2853 Mrs. Gore Dean's 
Dau.Wl. 782 My friend blordaunt’s clerkly manuscript and 
lengthy style, 

Mannscriptal (m:E*ni«,skriptal), a. rare. 
[f. p/ec. sb. + -AL.] Of or pertaining to a manu- 
script or manuscripts; found or occurring in a 
manuscript. 

i6^\IzssKAcoTrScriPf.Herb. 165 PtolomyPbiladelphus 
..hearing how Aitalus King of Pergamus, by the benefit 
of this ^Egyptian Paper, strived to excel him in Manuscriptal 
Magnificence, prohibited the carrying of it out of ^gypt. 
a 7763 Byrom Crit. Rem., Epist, to Friend 43 Having but 
one of all the Roman Lyrics To feed their Taste for slavish 
Panegyrics,Themoreabsurd the Manuscriptal Letter, They 
paint, from thence, some fancy’d Beauty belter. xSox Strutt 
Sports ff Past. 1. i. 4 The representation of a Saxon chief- 
win, . .taken from a manuscriptal painting. 

Manuscription (m£eni«,skri'pjsn). rare. [f. 
L, manii, abl. of manus hand + n. of 

action f. scrlbere to write.] The action of writing 
by hand ; that xvhich is written by hand, a written 
inscription, nonce-uses. 

1800 h\m Lct.to ManningxnFinal Mem. (1848) I. iv. tar 
Manning's Algebra with a neat manuscription in the blank 
leaf, running thus * From the Author *. 2833-8 S. R. Mait- 
land Dark Ages (1844) 4*6 The press does a great deal, and 
might do a great deal more. It could easily as far outdo its 
present self, as it now outdoes manuscription. 
t Manuscriptor. Obs, rare^^. [f. L. maun 
(see prec.) + scripforj agent-n. f. scribere to write.] 
The writer of a manuscript. 

1698 Christ Exalted § 113. 90 The Rebuker turns quick, 
and plays at sharp with the Alanuscriptor, and accosts him 
for saying. What [etc.], 

Manuscri'ptural, a. rare. [f. Manuscbipt 
( after scrip(ural)i\ =ManuscbiptaIj. 

1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics {i860) I. vt. vil. 242 Don't 
you think Atherton has a very manuscriptural air to-night ? 
7874 Riley ^ih Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 451/2 Minutiae of 
manuscriptural knowledge. 

Ma'nusculpt. nonce-wd. [f. L. mann (see 
Manuscript) + sculpt-usj pa. pple. of sculpirc to 
carve.] An inscription carved or engraved by hand. 

a 1839 De Qvwcey M em.Chrouol. Posth.Wks. 1893 II. 115 
Amongst a peoiile so illiterate, how could manuscripts or 
manurcN^fr excite the interest which is neces.'ary to their 
conserN’ation ? 

t Xktauuscillptxure. Obs. rare’^K [f. L. mand 
(see Manuscript) -f Sculpture.] Carving or en- 
graving by hand ; in quot.yf^. 

7704 Norris Ideal IForld 11. vii. 365 These images de- 
scribed, as is supposed by the manusculpture or peinture of 
light in the fund of the eye. 

' Manustupra’tion. rare. Etymologizingaltera- 


m of Masturbation. 

832 Jas. Copland Diet. Pract. Med. (1S58) III. 44 */*^ 
A Pollution. 1889 in Century Diet. 
'Sranutettency. Obs. [ad. mcd.L. manu- 
mUia ( = F. maintenamc), f. mamilenenl-em, 

. pple. of manii leitire : see Maikwi.v v. 

F. manutenence.l The action of holding in 
s hand or upholding ; support, 

633 T. Adams .ex/I. = /’<•*'• iii- 

ip= a man from a man holds 

19 J. ArROIV-smith nV-I.rs manutfliencic, 

laffmt 
: Staff 1 


nvtng Cordtal Deu. tiw-; ^ manutencncy. 

kept alive and upheld by lha* oivinc / 

lanutention (mpnirite-njan). [J" 
med.L. manu/en/ton-enh n. ol action 1 . U 

ndlL-re (see Maintain z.) ; m sense 2, a new 
nation from the same L- phrase.J 
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fl. The action of upholding or maintaining, 
maintenance. Obs. 

1603 Florio Montaigne i. xxii. (1632) 53 Christian religion 
hath all the markes of ..justice but none more apparent 
than the exact commendation of obedience due unto magis- 
trates, and manutention of policies. x6s7_ Trapp Conwi, 
Job xii. i6 All creatures subsist meerly by his manutention. 
2 . The action of holding by the hand. rare. 

1854 BucKNiLLin 8//i Rep. Comm. Lunacy App. G 126 The 
plan of manutension I«c3, or holding violent patients for 
a long time by the hands of attendants. 

II Manutergitiin (mEniKt5ud3i»m). Eccl. 
[L., f. manus hand + iergh'e to wipe.] A towel. 

1774 T. West Antiq. Furness (i8op) 72 And over it hung 
the manutergium, on each side the cistern. 

tManu-tract. Obs. [f. L. maniij abl, of 
mantis hand + iraci-um, neut. pa. pple. of trah^re 
to draw.] What is traced by hand. 

i66a N. C. Ded. Verses in T. Forde Love's Lahynnih^ 
How far short comes the needle of the penl . . Let spleen it 
self judge cithers manu-tract : Their female works can’t 
speak, thy male-words Act. 

]} Manvantara (m^nvre'ntara). Also manw-, 
[Skr., f. ManU'^rantara period.] In Hindu cos- 
mology: One of the 14 periods, each presided 
over by a special * Manu * or cosmic deity, which 
make up a Kalpa. 

1B30 Lyell, Princ. Geol. I. xi. 6 There has been a long suc- 
cession of manwantaras or periods. 1834 Nat. Philos. III. 
Astron. App. 117 (Usef. Know!. Soc.) The Kalpa was sub- 
divided into 14 Manwantaras, each of 308448000 years with 
the addition of 1728000 years to make up the Kalpa. 
Manvell, obs. form of Manual. 

Manward (m®*nwaid), adv. and a. [See 
•WARD.] A. adv. (In early use to manwardi also 
to menward.) a. Towards man, in the direction 
of man. b. In relation to man. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. iv, (1869I 176 Sithe hat man 
hath ouercome hee, hou shuldest not afterward be so boistous 
to manward. 1526 Tindale Titus iii. 4 After that the kynd* 
nes and love of oure saveoure to manwarde apered, 1594 
Hooker Reel. Pol. i. viiL § 7 It is the root out of which all 
lawes of duly to men-ward haue grown. 1642 J. Eatom 
Iloney-c. Free Justif. 38 Shee hath put on Christ himselfe, 
to God-ward by Justification ; and to man-ward by Sancti- 
fication, x8x6 SzoTT Aniiq. xxx\, Mr. BlattergowL .was 
nevertheless a good man, in the old Scottish presbyterian 
phrase, God-ward and man-ward, 1865 Lowell Thoreau 
JPr, Wks. 1890 1 . 363 Emerson, .has drawn steadily manward 
and worldward. 

B. adj. Tending or directed towards man. 
x867 Mossell Our Netu Vicar 84 ‘Priest* and ‘Altar 
speak of hU God-ward office : * Minister' and ‘ Lord’s Table' 
refer to his man-ward ministrations. 1902 Fairbairn Philos. 
Chr.Relig, 11. m. ii. 543 His manward activities and relations. 
Manwell, obs. form of Manual. 
Man-woman. +a, A hermaphrodite. Ohs. 

b. nonce-use. One who combines the virtues of 
both sexes, c. A mannish woman. 

1587 Golding De Mornay xxvi. 458 Concerning the crea- 
tion of Man, the iEgyptians say hee was created both Male 
and female. Herevpon Plato gathereth that he was a Man- 
woman or Herkinalson IFr. Hermaphrodite^. 1736 Field- 
ing Pasquin ii. 1, We shall see FairbelU^, the strange man- 
woman. 1889 Tennyson On one ivho affected an effeminate 
manner, But, friend, man-woman is not woman-man. 1894 
IdlerStpl. 194 That stage of progress has been passed, and, 
as an outcome, wc have the ‘ Emancipated Woman or 
‘Man-Woman’. 

Manx (maegks), a. and sb. Forms : 6 maniske, 
7 manques, 7-9 manks, 9 raankes, manx, 
[Metathetic a. ON, *mansk-r (whence directly the 
1 6th c. form maniske), f, Man- (nom. Mpn:^ 
*Manu, a. OIrish Manu), the Isle of Man.] 

A. ad/. Of or pertaining to the Isle of Man, its 
inhabitants, language, etc. 

* 57 *‘ric/ i4 Eliz.c. s §34 Yf any suche Maniske or Iryshe 
Vacabounde or Beggar ben alredy or shall at any tyme here- 
after be set on Land in any parte of England or of Wales. 

R. Johnsons Kingd. Cf Commit). 67 Scaliger never 
heard of the Manks language, spoken by ours of the lie of 
Man. X76S Ann. Reg. 61 Books of devotion in the Manks 
tongue. ^ xZ 6 o All Year Round'tio. 68. 420 , 1 believe a Manx 
sermon is now seldom heard. 

b. Mattx cat : a tailless variet}' of the domestic 
cat, indigenous to the Isle of Man. Matix codlin : 
a kind of apple. Matix penny : a coin stamped 
with the device of three legs arranged in a form 
suggestive of a Catherine wheel. Manx puffin or 
shearzvater= Puffinus anglontm. 

1^8 Ray's Willughby's Ornith. Index, Puffin 325. Manks 
Puffin 333. x8x8 in Trans. Horticvlt. Soc. (1826) III. 320 
Manx Codlin. 18^5 Jenyns Man. Brit. Vertehr. 283 Procel- 
laria Anglorum, femm. (Manks Shearwater). 1859 Wood 
Nat. Hist. 1 . 202 The Manx Cat . . possessing hardly a vestige 
of a tail. nx88x Carlyle in Harper's Mag. (1883) Nov. 
877/1 [He] hadn’t the heart to.. watch a woman.. making 
a Manx penny of herself. 

B. sb. 

1 , (As//.) The people of the Isle of Man. 

x688 R. Holme Armoury \\\. 233/x The Manks or Man- 
ings (are! a people that inhabit the Isle of Man. 1809 Acc, 
Isle 0/ Man 74 The Manks pay a decent and feeling regard 
to the memorj* of their deceased friends. X899 J. MacTacoart 
Mackinnon ^ Bards 68 The Englishman, the Welsh, the 
Manx, The artless Irishman, the Scot.^ 

2 . The Celtic language spoken in the Isle of Man. 

X672 VE.TT\Pol.Anat. (x^x) xo6The I-anguage of Ireland 

in like that of the North of Scotland, in many things like 


the Welch and Manques. 1702 W. Sacheverell /r/c 
0/ Man 8 In the Northern part of the Island they speak 
a deeper Manks, as they call it, than in the South. X83S 
Cregeek Manks Diet, Pref., The Manks is now seldom 
.spoken or written in its original purity, 1859 W. Gill Kelly's 
Manks Granu Introd. 9 In the schools throughout the Island 
the Manx has ceased to be taught. 

3 . A Manx cat. 

1889 Daily News 23 Oct. 7/1 A solitary couple of Manxes 
fat a cat-show]. 

Hence SfXa'nxwoman, a native of 

the Isle of Man. 

1702 W. Sachcverell Ace, Isle of Man 1x3 Michael, a 
Manksman, a Person of great Merit and Exemplary Life. 
1823 Scott Peveritv, Born a Mankesman — bred and nursed 
in the island. 1894 Hall Cainc {title) The Manxman. 

IVr a.Tiy (me’ni), a, and sb. Forms: I minis, 
monis, msenis, manes-, moni-, 2-3 mani^, 
moni^, 2-5 moni, 3-4 mani, meni, 3-6 manye, 
mony (also 4-9 .Sir.), 3-7 manie, (4 meyne, 4-5 
mane, mone, 4-6 meny, -ie,*6 monye, menny, 
meany(e, -ie, meyney, meinie, 6-9 Sc, monie, 8 
manny), 4- many. Comp, 5 manyer. Superl, 
(chiefly i’^.) 6 moni-, mony est, -ast, 6 -7 manyest, 
6-8 maniest. [Common Teut.: OE. manig, mgiiig 
corresponds to OFris. man{i)ck, inonich, inonech, 
OS. manag (MDu. inenech, Du. menig), OHG. 
manag, menig (MHG. manec, inaneg-, mod.G. 
manch), OSw. maitgher{fs>N,mangenf^OL, mange \ 
the ON. word is marg-r, the etymological identity 
of which is uncertain; but ON. has mengi sb., 
multitude, a derivative of the Com. Teut. adj.), 
Goth.7;/fl7m^-x;*-OTeut.*/;/u/m^^-:— Indogermanic 
*mojtog/io-j whence OSl. miinogii (Russian MHOriti); 
an ablaut variant exists in OIrish inenicc abundant 
(mod. Irish minic^ Gaelic minig frequent, Welsh 
vtynych often). 

OE. had a derivative sh.,m£niseo, vt£nigu multitude = 
OS. menigi (MDu. tnenige, vtenie). OHG. ma)iegt, vtenegi 
(MHG. menege, mod.G. menge\ ON. mengi, Goth, man- 
agei : — OTeut. *managin- wk. fem., f. *manag<h (see above). 
The OE. sb., however, did not survive into ME., and the 
modern substantival use of many, though agreeing in sense 
with OE. m£nigeo, was a new development which has not 
been found earlier than the 16th c.] 

A. adj. The adjectival designation of great in- 
definite number. 

1 . Used distrihutively with a sing, (Formerly 
sometimes combined with a plural verb.) 

f a. with sb, in sing, without article. Ohs% 

Many time adv. phr. : see Time sb. 

Beowulf 838 Da wass. .ymb 5 a slfhealle gu 5 rinc monix. 
c 893 K. /Elfred Oros. 1. 1. § 23 part i^lstland is swySe mycel, 
& pser bis swySe manlg burb. cizoo Ormin 3076 Itt wass 
forr manis ^333 .£r ewiddedd purhh prophetess, e X290 
J". Eng. Leg. 1 . 16/512 Mani miracle pare feol a-di^. a 1300 
Cursor M. 2901 Mani man \Fairf, mony mon, G$ti. Mani 
a man, Trin. Mony men], for ouer-wele, pam-self can 
nojjer faand ne feiL 1375 Barbour Bruce 1.411 Thiddir- 
wart went mony baroune. c 1402 Lydc. Coinpl. Bl. Knt. 
v, The floures, of many dyvere hewc. CX470 Henry Wal- 
lace n. 26 Til mony Scot thai did full gret suppris. 1583 
Badingto.n Commandm, viii. (1590)352 Countenance beares 
out many euill counseller, till (etc). 

b. with an or a prefixed to the sb. Sometimes 
reduplicated for emphasis, many and many a, 
t many a many. 

This many a Qlay,year)i see This. Many a ivne {and 
ofle)i) ; see Time sb. 

CX205 Lay. 5132 A 1 pa twa ferden of moni ane eaerde. 
c X275 JCI Pains of Hell 244 in O, B. Misc. 154 par-inne is 
monyon hungri bund. ^1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace 
(Rolls) 15442 Osl hey gadered of mania man. 1390 Gower 
Conf. I. 5 Love, which doth many a wonder And many a 
wys man hath put under. *c 1450 Merlin 56 Pendragon 
was ther deed, and many a-nother gode baron. ?c 1475 Sqr. 
lowe Degrc 373 Many a page Have become men by manage. 
1593 Shaks. John I. L 183 A foot of Honor better than 1 
was, But many a many foot of Land the worse. 1632 Mil- 
'lOuL' Allegro 95 To manya youth, and many a maid. 1692 
L'Estrance xxxviii, 41 He’s Beset with Enemies., 

the Meanest of which is not without Many and Many a 
Way to the Wreaking of a Malice. 1719 De Foe Crusoe i. 
xi, This wall I was many a weary month in finishing. xBop 
Malkin Gil Bias vi. iL y 3 Many a more unlikely thing has 
happened. 1853 M. Arnold Scholar-Gipsy x, When ,, 
mam’ a scythe in sunshine flames. 2889 Browning Let, 
to Tennyson 5 Aug., In its hope that for many and many a 
year we may have your very self among us. 

c. Many one (in ME. written as one word, 
mani^on, manion, manyon, etc.) ; serving instead 
of the absolute or elliptical use of the sing. adj. 
In poetical use, often placed after a plural sb. 
Now only Sc. {mony ane). 

c 1230 Gen. Ex. 630 Of hem (rc kine] ben tudered manij- 
on. c 1373 Be, Leg. Saints iit. {Andreas) 295 [pai] mad 
kirkis mony ane. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 56 Thus ful manyon 
Deceived were. 1430-40 Lvdg. Bockas (1558) 34 b, Bochas 
reherseth of >vyvcs many one, Which. .were ful contrarius. 
1333 Coverdale Ps. iiL a Many one there be that saye off 
my soule [etc.]. 1367 Gude 4 Godlie B. (S.T,S.) 43 With 
meruellis greit and mony one, 1622 S. Ward Life of Faith 
in Death (1627) 53 Many one bath acknowledged to my selfe 
the like. 1792 Burns Country Lassie ii, It’s ye bae wooers 
mony ane. axZx^Suliemanw.m.vaNcto Brit. TkeaireW. 
24 As many one can show. i8x8 Scott / frA There’s 

mony ane wad hae thought themselves affronted, if [etc]. 

d. Many a(n) one : =s‘many a person*. Now 
chiefly coUoq. ’p Also placed after a plural sb. 


1509 VtKtzi.k'i Ship 'of Fools (1E74) II. 297 Thy app.nrayle 
Alcyed gayly with perles many a one, 1542 Udall Ernsm. 
Afoph. 144 bjThe selfe same woordes maye bee well spoken 
of many an one. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. MarkZl 
This swete sauour. .causelh many a one to desyer that they 
may be admitted. 1556 Olde Antichrist 167 b, The cause 
of the greatest wickednesse that can be the undoing to many 
a one. 2B69 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) III. xii. 156 Many 
an one carried off his tWo or three goodly steeds. Mod. l 
know many a one who would be glad of the chance, 

e. predicatively. Only with inversion, in the 

phrase Many is (or xvas) ike . • Now dial. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 209 Mani was pat gode bodi pat 
aslawe was j>cre. CX300 S, Nicholas 431 in S. Eng. Leg. 
1 . 252 Meni is pe falre miracld pat of seint Nicholas is. 13.. 
Coer de L.^q‘^1 Manye was the hethene man, With Saladyn 
that come than. 1870 Mrs. Phelps Hedged In xviii, 269 
An’ mony’s the time I’ve warned him 0’ the consequences. 

2 . With//, j/i. In ME. often coupled with Fele a. 

hlany times, many ways, {on) many wise, advb. phr, ; sec 
the sbs. These or this tjiauy years (etc.) : see This. 

0900 tr. Bzda's Hist. i. xiii. [xxiii.] (1890' 34 D$t he 
sende Agustinum & o 5 re monije munecas mid hine CX17S 
Lamb. Horn, 97 Ealle pas ping and monije o 5 re de 5 pc 
halija gast. <1x225 ^t. Marker. 1 Weren monie martirs.. 
to dca 3 es misliche idon. ^1303, etc, [see Fele B. t]. CX375 
Cursor M. 19515 (Fairf.) Miraclis dide he mani fele {earlier 
texts fele only). 1386 Rolls of Parli. III. 225/1 To 
the Lordes .. compleynen .. the folk of the Mercerye 
of London . . of many wronges subtiles, a 1400-30 Alex- 
ander 1005 We hafe farne to pe fijt . . mony fele wynter. 
crx425 [see Fele B. x]. c 1450 Merlin 56 Merlin wente to 
his maister Blase.. and tolde hym many thinges. 13x3 
Douglas ^neis vilIL 15 The birdis seir of tnonydiuers 
hewis. 1336 Aurelio tr I sab. N 5 A litell courte, where the 
kinge helde menney Lions. 1582 Lyly Let. to Burleigh 
Wks. (ed. Bond) 1 . 28 , 1 will not treble your honorable eares 
with so meinie idle wordes. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iii. iii. 9 To 
keepe those many many bodies safe. 2603 YixtvXQ Montaigne 
1. ix. 17 The opposite of Truth hath many-many shapes. 
1644 Evelyn Diary 10 Nov., The famous statue of the 
Gladiator .. so much follow’d by all the rare artists, as the 
many copies testifie. cxqxo Burset Autobiog, in Srp/l. 
to Hist. (1902) 474, I loved solitude . . and so I avoided 
manny tentations. 1839 Thirlwall Lett. (1881) 1 , 157 The 
translation which I made many years back. 2870 Dickens 
E. Drood ii, We must drink many happy returns to her. 

Proverbial phr. 2631 Capt. Smith Advts. un-exp. Plan- 
ters 28 But we see many men many minds, and still new 
Lords, new lawes, 

fb. Followed by a possessive or a superlative. 
2^6 G. WIoodcocke] Hist. Ivstine xvi. 66 Among manie 
their honorable actions, this one thing especially is woorlhy 
to be recorded. x6o6 Shaks. Ant.^ ^ Cl, i. ti. 289 The 
Letters. .Of many our conlriuii^ Friends. i6ot — Titnon 
III. vi. XX, 2646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angells ol Manythe 
best and most things were lost to them. 

c. Placed after the sb. (cf, ic, id), poet.&n^arch, 

e X220 Bestiary 556 In Se se senden se!cu 5 es manie. 2326 
Tindale x Cor. viii. 5 As there be goddes many and lordes 
many. [ 5 ox 6 xx.] 1871 R. Ellis tr. Ca/N/Airlxii. 52 Many 
a wistful boy, and maidens many desire it, 

d, predicatively, arch, 

a 2425 Cursor M. (Trin.) 22577 Mony are his childehedes I of 
tolde Done ar he were tuelue yeer ofde. 2308 Dunbar Tua 
mar Hi Wemen 74 To . . blaw my be wtie on breid, quhair bernis 
warmony. xS96SPENSER4S*/rt/e/r<rA Wks.(Globe)63i/2 The 
inconveniences that therby doe arise aie much more many. 
259S Drayton Heroic. Ep. xiv. 57 And if thou know’st, they 
many were before, By time increasing, they must needs be 
more. j6ii Bible Ps. xxxiv. 19 Many are the afflictions of 
the righteous. 1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) I. 314 
Seeds many, roundish. x^6 Trench Mirac. Introd. (1862) 
X Where we have to do with aught which in many ways is 
significant, the names also will inevitably b6 many, since no 
one will exhaust all its meaning. 

3 . ellipt. and absol. in plural sense : Many indi- 
viduals of the kind specified (often followed by 
pf)\ also (as quasi-pronoun), many persons. 

Beoivulf 2091 He mec peer on innan unsynnigne dior 
djedfruma gedon wolde manigra sumne. cxooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) 
iii. X Monige eweSaS to minum mode, p»t hit nsebbe nane 
hale jet his Gode, f 2x73 Cott. Horn. 225 And were swi 5 e 
maneje on yfele awende. 2297 R, Glouc (Rolls) 21392 
Manie fiowe in to be water & some toward pe see. c 2400 
Destr. Troy 22264 pai keppit horn in company with knightes 
enarmit, And Vlixes aUo with angardly mone. 2567 Mat- 
let Gr. Forest 9 b, We be many of us cut off before we come 
to olde age. 2580 Lupton Sivgila 220 Many with vs spends 
their goods, and leaues their lands scantly to such good vses. 
2738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 59, I see, one Fool makes many. 
2794 Nelson 8 July in Nicolas Disp. (1845) I. 429 They 
will from using as many again as is necessary be soon short 
of that article. 2845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 22 He had 
but one voice, amongst many. 2872 Morlev Voltaire (1B86) 
6 Many of his ideas, .did not belong to him peculiarly, 

H b. with a for of. Obs, 

c 1400 Maundev.(i839) xxvii. 278 There weren in that place 
many a dyverse thinges. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. eexv. 
272 They..defoyled manya damoselle.s. 
i*c. in possessive form ttiany's. Obs, 

2398 Grenewev Tacitus, Ann. iv. xiii. (1622) 210 Which 
was cause of manies ouerthrow. c x6oo Shaks. Bonn, xciii, 
In manies lookes the falce hearts history Is wriL 

d. The many ( = Gk. ol iroAXof) : the great body 
of people ; the multitude. Cf. the fnv. 

2326 Pilg. Perf. (W. de W. 2531) 147 b. How y* many for 
lacke of mortifyenge tasteth not of this feest. 2688 Norris 
Theory Love ii. i. 76 An old Rule, that we may talk with the 
Many, but must think with the Few. 2790 Burke 75 
The many are not capable of making this calculation. 2809-20 
Coleridge Friend (1865) 75 The folly and foolish self- 
opinion of the half-instructed many. 2842 Tennyson 
Dream,Arrivalu,Thetnanyfa\\', the one succeeds, 2879 
M. Arnold Mixed Ess., Democr. 39 It was the many who 
relished those arts (of ancient Athens]. 
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1 4. Phr. On .{in') many ; into many parts, many 
times, manifold. Obs. 

ir888 K. jElfred ^i?^^//._xxxiu. § i God is anfeald & unto- 
dffilendlic, jjeah bine dysije men on masnig toda;len. X40X 
Pol. Poems^ (Rolls) II. 47 As the prophetes of Achab wer 
multiplied in many. 

6. When qualified by As, How, So, Too (q. v. for 
further treatment), the adj. has a weakened sense, 
expressing the notion of number in the abstract. 
With//. sb.\ also ^///^/. and (as, etc.) 

many persons’. 

fiooo i^^LFRic Interro^. Sigewiilfi (Maclean 1883) 66 
On hu manesum wisum is Codes weorc? 1382 Wvcuf 
^ukc xL 8 He schal-.^yue to hym, how manye [1388 as 
many as] he hath nedeful. a 1400-50 Alexander 124 As 
many Besandis on his bake as he here mi5t. 1471 Pastan 
Lett. III. 5 Ye shall send me. .assemoneof my men asse can 
com. 1638 Junius Paint, Ancients 25 So did he then con- 
sider. .how many armed men.. might be required. 1714 
Pres. State Affairs\lV.%. 175511,1.204,! have heard 
a physician pronounce, .that he had cured so many patients 
of malignant fevers. 1807 Crabbe Newspaper As many 
words as make an even line ; As many lines, as fill a row 
complete; As many rows as furnish up a sheet. 

'}’ b. In compar. and superl. manier^ maniest 
( = more^ most or very many). Frequent in Sc. Obs, 
1422 tr. Secreia Secret.^ Priv. Priv. 214 Thou mayste vn- 
dyrstondeof manyer,othyr fewere. C1440 yaceb's )Vell rrr 
pe heremyte flytied bis celle fyve myle fertbere fro J>e welle, 
for to makyn Jje manyere stej^ys, to haue pe more mede, 
*500-20 Dunbar Poems Wm. a Off benefice. .Quha monyast 
hes makis maist requeist. *548 Turner Names o/Herbes 56 
The maniest that I have sene was in Kent. ^ 1566 in Dunlop 
Coll. Confess. Faith II. 639 The maniest Votes, with- 
out Respect of Persone, hath the first Place in the Eldarschip. 
1583 Re^. Privy Co7tncil Scot. III. 576 With sax horsmen at 
the monyast. *597 Morley Introd. Mus. 119 Hee who could 
bring in maniest of them was counted the lollyest fellowe. 
1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's Antobiog, xii. (1848) 437 The 
Prelates are now busied to fill the places of outed ministers 
especially in the west where maniest were outed. *728 P. 
Walker Life Peden. (ed. 3) Pref., This has had the maniest 
good Effects. 1794 Hope's New Metlu Fencing Law x. 
232-3 Whoever, .shall, .have beat maniest, shall be declared 
..to have gain'd the Prize. 

c. As many as'. used idiomatically for * all who’. 

Very common in the Bible translations beginning with 

Tindale, by whom it was app, introduced as a literal render- 
ing of 5^01. lOne earlier instance occurs in the second 
Wyclif version in Acts xiii. 48, where the Vulgate has the 
UteraUsm quoigttoi instead of quicuntqne. The use in Luke 
xi. 8 is not to the point, because there oo-oi, guolqttot, as 
many as, have their literal sense.) Now obs. or arch. 

xS *5 Tindale Rom.ii. 12 And as manyashaue synned vnder 
the lawe shalbe iudged by the Jawe, *667 Milton P. L. 
111. 289 So in thee, .shall be restor'd As many as are restor'd. 

d. As many: the same number of, 

c *400 (see As adv. A. 5]. *748 Smollett Rod. Rand. vHi, 
He found means to cut me( when shaving) inthreeplaces,inas 
many strokes. x8ot W. Dupre Neolog. Pr. Diet, 131 [The 
hectolitre) contains an hundred and five pintes, equal to as 
many engUsh quarts. Mod, He made twenty blunders in 
about as many lines. 

e. One too many: used predicatively of some- 
thing not wanted. 

1590 Skaks. Com, Err. in. L 35 When one is one too many, 
goe get thee from the dore. *592 — Rovi. <$• Jnl. i. i. *35 
Being one too many by my weary selfe. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa II. v. 26 He believes he has in me one sister too 
many for his interest. *849 Lytton Caxions xn. vi, (head- 
ing), The confession of a youth who, in the Old World, finds 
himself one too many, 1865 Whvtc Melville Cerise (zS66) 
I. XV. 232 The Marquise was. . left planted as one too many, 

£ Too matiy for: more than a match for. 
(Properly predicated of pi. subject, but in more or 
less jocular use said of a single person or thing.) 

*692 R. L’Estrange Fables xxxv. 35 They come to Vie 
Power and Expence with Those that are too High and too 
many for them. x-joZ Deploy. State New Eng, *6 mSewalCs 
Diary (1879) H* *^^ 4 * Your Govemour. .has been too many 
for you. X722 De Foe Co/. ^110.6(1840) 319 Wewereioo many 
for them, for we run out our guns. .and. .they retired, 1787 
* (j. Gasibado ‘ Acad. Horsemen (1809) 29 Should your horse 
prove, what is properly termed too many for you, and make 
off. 1863 J. C. JcAFFRCSON Sir Everard's Dan. 113 You 
can’t rob me — I am too many for you 1 .. You’re a clever one 
— but you're no match for me. *872 Hardwick Trad, 
Lane. i8g On one occasion, however, the fiends were nearly 
‘too many’ for the eternal toiler. 

6. Comb, a, parasynthetic (unlimited in number), 
as many-acred^ -angled, -helled, -blossomed, -branched, 
-celled, -chambered, -cob-webbed, -coloured, -cortiered, 
-couliered, -eared, -eyed, -flowered, -folded, -forked, 
-formed, -fountained, -gifted, -handed, -horned, 
-lined, -knotted, -langnaged, -layered, -leaved, 
-lived, -lobed, -mouthed, - 7 taiioned, -parted, -peopled, 
-pillared, -pointed, -rowed, -seated (hence many- 
scatedness), -seeded, -spangled, -stecplcd, -sinnged, 
-syllabled, -tailed, -tinted, -toncd,-tongucd, -towered, 
-tribed, -tubed, -valved, -voiced, -weathered, -win- 
dowed, -wintered, -yeared adjs. 

i8x2 G. Colman Two Parsons - xxPCx, A*many-acred..ass, 
the squire. 1640 0 . Harvey Communion Table iv, Square, 
oval, *many-angied, long, or round. 1850 Thackeray Pen- 
dennis .xlii, The doors are *many belled. *840 Mrs. Norto.n 
■Dream, etc. 238 The *many-blo5som’d spring, x86i Bent- 
ley blan. Boi. 424 *Many-ceUed spore-cases. *868 E. P. 
Wright Ocean World iv. 83 They (Foraminifera) are gener- 
ally *many -chambered. 1859 Tennyson Geraint Sf Enid frz 
The duslry-rafierd *many-cobweb'd Hall. *747 Johnsos 
Drury Lane Prol. 3 Each change of *m3ny-colour’d life 
he drew, 1821 Shelley Adonais lii, Like a dome of m^y- 
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coloured glass. *665 Dryden Indian Emp. .11. i, Those 
*many_comered minds,Where women’s crooked fancy turns 
and winds. 173* Tull. Horse-Hoeing Hiisb. xx. 299 The 
*many-coulter’d Plows. 1749 Fielding Tom yoiies xiiula. 
That many-ej’ed, many-tongued, many-mouthed, ■*many- 
eared Monster of Virgil. 1766 Contpletc Farmer s.v. Seed 
6 S 1/2 Each plant of the many eared wheat. X6S5M0UFET 
& Bennet HealtlCs ImPr. 3 '•Many-eide Osiris. 1889 A. R. 
Wallace Darwinism (1890) 15 The potato., so well adapted 
to spread by means of its many-cyed tubers. 1789 J. Pil- 
KiNGTON View Detpysh. I, 386 Erica tnultiflora, *AIany- 
fiowered Heath. 1590 Spenser F. Q. iLiii, i His..*inany- 
folded shield he bound about his wrest. 18x9 Shelley 
yulian «)• Maddato 76 Where the swift sun yet paused in 
his descent Among the many-folded bills. 169^ C. Leslie 
Snefe in Grass (ed. 2) 66 A *many-forke<! and involved In- 
fallibility. cxs86 C’tess Pembroke /’’j. lx.xil iii, While of 
sad night the ’’many-formed queenc Decreas’d shall grow. 
1832 TENNyso.N CEnoue Poems (1833) 33 O mother Ida, 
■•man3’fountained Ida. x868 J. H. Newman Verses Var, 
Occas. 108 The *fpaiw-gifted man. 1649 G. Daniel Trin- 
arclu, HeiU IV cl«, This *Many-handed bc^ie moe hands 
lost Then (etc.]. 1852 Kingsley 58 Twyformed, 

many-handed, terrible, shapeless. 1842 Bischoff Woollen 
Manuf, II. ago The *many-homed sheep. 1812 Byron Ch. 
Har. ji. Ivii, The Turk, the Greek, the Albanian and the 
Moor, Here mingled in their *many hued array. *842 
Tennyson Morte d Arthur 63 The *many-knotted water- 
flags. 1655 FuLLERHifA C/tmA 123 The *many Languaged- 
Bible, 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 33 A much 
stronger *many-laycred epidermis. 1605 Sylvester Dxe 
Bnrtas n. iii. iii. Law 'rhe *jnany-leaved Jocks Of thriv- 
ing Charvel. ^ 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 111 . xlviii, The 
poor ship with its *many-Uved anguish. 1830 Lindley 
Nat. Syst. Bet. 180 A plaited *many-lobed corolla. 1749 
*Arany-mouthed [see vtany-earedi. 1598 Sylvester Du 
Bartas il l iii. Buries 326 *AIany-nam’d poyson, minister 
of Death. rx6ix Chapman J/iad il 497 These *many 
nation’d men. *830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 176 Solitary 
flowers, ..and *many-parted calyx. 1828 Landor Imng. 
Cenv., Xenopk. <y Cyrus III. 366 He waves his paternal 
blessing over the *many-peopled world. *740 Dyer Ruins 
o/Rome xo The *many-pillar’d Portal. *835-6 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. 1.472 The teeth [of Seals), sharp and *many-pointed. 
X875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 176 The •many-rowed 
flower-heads of the sunflower. x8o8 Bentham Sc. Reform 
36 The *many-seated has given place to single seated judi- 
cature. 1830 — Corr. Wks. 1843 XI. 40 *Many-seated- 
ness. 1776^6 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 246 
Z<7H^V^'n^..*many•.seeded. 1742 Blair Grave 135 Where 
hast thou hid thy *many-spangled head? 1707 Cole- 
RtDGE^ Lime-Tree Bower 22 The *many*steepled tract 
magnificent Of hilly fields. 1852 H. Rogers Eel, Faith 
(1853) 37 A *many-stringed lyre. 1635 Heywood Hierarch. 

355 Words *Many-syIIabrd, 01 obscure sence, *766 
Sharp in Phil. Trans. LVlI.85 The *many-taiJed bandage. 
1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. v, A *roany-tjDted, radiant 
Aurora. 18x2 Byron Ch. Har. 11. Tambottrgi vii, Let her 
bring from her chamber her *many-toned lyre. *749 ’’Many- 
tongued (see many.eared\. x88x Henty Comet of Horse 
xvii. (x888) 179 That many-tongued body the allied army. 
1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. il iii. Colonies tj And 
Nmeve,. Above them (might) raise her *many-iowred Crest. 
*832 Tennyson Lady of Shalott i. To many-tower’d Camt- 
lot. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1834) I. 58* The '“many- 
tribed weeds of the field. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt i, The 
*many-tubed honeysuckle. xSsx Richardson's Geot. viii. 
(1855) 259 The Balanid® have a complicated, “many-valved 
sheil. 1816 Shelley Alas/or66g A bright stream Once fed 
with *many-voiced waves. 1794 Southey Even. Rain- 

bo 70 , The day, Changeful and *many-weather’d. 1832 J. P. 
Kennedy Swallow B. (i860) x6 A plain, *many-wjndowed 
edifice of brick. *842 Tennyson Lochsley Hall 68 'i’he 
•many-winter’d crow. 1618 Sylvester fob Triumph, jji 
So, Wisdome shall be to the *many-year’d. 

b. poet, with pres, pples. (and occas. pa. pples.) 
in quasi-advh. senses* in many ways, many times, . 
much *, as many-beaming, -bleating, -blossoming, 
-meaning, -mingled, -mingling, -sounding, -turn- 
ing, -iioinkling, -wandering, -winding adjs. 

? 1618 Shelley HomeVs Hymn to Moon 6 Where'er she 
spreads lier*many-beaming wings. *728-46 Tmomson.^??//^ 
834 Around him feeds his *many-bleating flock. 1864 
Tennyson Boadicea 43 “Many-blossoming Paradises. 1825 
Coleridge Aids Ref. (1848) 1 . 24 That *many-meaning and 
too commonly misapplied expression. x8ix W. R. Spencer 
Poems, The *many-mingied cries. xSzi Shelley Epipsych. 
358 Their many-mingled influence. *86* Dora Green- 
well Poems 129 Run in one the *many-raingUng hues. 
X745 Warton Pleas. Metanch. 198 The *many-sounding 
organ peals on high. *728-46 Thomson Spring 157 The 
*many-twinkiing leaves Of aspen talk 1827 Keble Chr. Y, 
2nd Sund. after Trin., The many-twinfcling smile of Ocean. 
1820 Shelley Zi*/. to Maria Gisb. 262 Clouds. .Piloted by 
the *many-wandexing blast. 18x2 Byron Ch. Har. i. xx, 
Then slowly climb the “many-winding way. 

C. Special combinations : many-berry, a name 
for the American hackberry (Cent. Dictl) ; i*many- 
feet (•foot), (a) = Polype; (b) a general name 
for earwigs, woodlice, etc,; inany-root(s, the 
plant Ruellia tuberosa, native to Mexico and the 
West Indies; fMany Saints’ Day 'inonce-wd., 
a name for Pentecost; many-seed, a Barbados 
plant of the genus Jussisca. 

1847 W. D.^rlington Atner. Weeds ^ Useful PI. (x86o) 294 
Hack-berry. •Many-berry. X59t Sylvester Du Bartas 
1. V, 87 Th’ inky Cuttles, and the *Many«fcet. Ibid. 238 
The, .Many-foot, that fain A dainty feast of Oyster-flesh 
would gain. *6ox ^avL\w Pliny I. «z Some sea-fishes, 
..haue eight legs : namely, Manj^eel, Pourcuttles, Cuttles. 
1658 Rowland Moufet's Tkeat. Ins. 1045 The Scolopen- 
drie, and Juli, and Cbeeselips..are called Many-feet. *706 
Phillips, Ozama, a sort of the Hsh Pourcontrel or Many- 
feet. *750 G. Hughes Barbados sso The 'Many-Roots. 
This PJaijt derives its Name from the great number of its 
Roots. 1858 SiMSiONDS Did. Trade, Many-root, a name 
for the RucUia tuberosa,. 1655 Fuller Ck. Hist, iil Ded., 


Those three thousand gained (on *Many-Saints-day) by 
Saint Peter, at Jerusalem. *750 G. Hughes Barbados 212 
*Many-Sced. I have given this Plant a name from its many 
Seeds. 1848 ScHOMBURGK/fz*/. Barbados 6iZ. 

B. quasi-j^. and sb. 

■ 1 . quasi-j^. On the analogy of a few (see Few 2), 
a has from the ifithc. been prefixed to manywhtn 
followed by a pi. sb. or used absol. in plural sense. 
In such collocations many formally admits of being 
interpreted as a sb., meaning ‘ a great number \ 
This interpretation is somewhat strained when a 
ma/ty is immediately followed by a pi. sb., because 
the ellipsis of of, which must be assumed, is ab- 
normal ; but in the other cases it presents no diffi- 
culty, -and it would often be impossible to deter- 
mine whether in the consciousness of the speaker 
the word is an adj. used absol. in pi., or a genuine 
sb. Confusion with Meinie, of which there are 
many traces in the 16th c., seems to have con- 
tributed to cause the word in this use to be appre- 
hended as a sb. Often with prefixed adj. as in 
a ^ considerable, good^great, pretty, jolly many \ 
also \no small many. 

a. with pl.sb. (or people) immediately following. 

In this use a many hardly differs in sense from many, and 

is now somewhat rare in literary use, though a good many, 
a great many, are common colloquially. 

1590 Marlowe Edxu, II, iv. ii, Though a many friends 
Are made a way. 16x4 Day Festwals xL (1615) 300 There 
are in this Israel, the Sacred Scriptures of God, a many, 
many Widowes. a 1643 J. Shute Judgetn. ^ Mercy (1645) 
x8o Hee were a mad man that to Secure himselfe from the 
Fire, would pile a many Billets betweene him and the flame. 
X653 H. M^re Antid. Ath. (1662) 97 A many such miracles. 
1690 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) IL 126 And great many 
men were at work upon the fortifications. *776 Trial of 
Nuudocoinar afz A great many people have seen him 
besides. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. iii. 768 The rates are high ; 
we have a-many poor. 1813 Sk. Character (ed. 2) 1 . 205 It 
is a good many years since I have Seen him. 1832 Tennyson 
Miller's Dau. 2x9 They have not shed a many tears, Dear 
eyes. X84X Catlin N, Amer. hid. (1844) If- xlviii. 122 They 
use a vast many beads. i?&±Maneh. Exam, ly May 4/8 
I'here are a great many schools.. of technicology scattered 
over the Continent, 

b. Const, of', now only followed by a definite 
sb. or pronoun. (Some early quots. may belong 
lo Meinie.) 

*5*5 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. .xxiv. 64 Benetb in the courte 
he sawe a great many of asses, x^o Palsgil 721/1 s.v, Slyde, 
Amtri\to{hroVt%{vngiasderuisseaux). 1560 Whitehorse 
Arte Warre 60 Caius Sulpitius .. set a greate many of 
Sackes vpon Mules. 1584 R. Scot Discov, Witcher, xiLiii. 
(1686) 176 If Incubus could beget Merlins among us, we 
should have a joDie znanie of cold prophets.^ 1652 Gaule 
Magastrom. 352 He, .had invited a many of his kindred and 
friends. 1656 EARLMoNM.tr. Boccalinls Advts.fr. Parnass. 
II. xxiv. (1674) 173 An infinite many of men. 17x1 Addison 
sped. No, 37 ? I, I had an Opportunity of turning over a 
great many of her Books. 17x6 B. CI^horch Hist. Philip's 
IVar (1865) I, 127 He pick’d upa considerable many of their 
Women and (Children, P. Parley's Ann. 183 A many of 
them played the truant on purpose to see the soldiers go 
through their manoeuvres. xBsz Thackeray Esmond i. ui, 
This was chiefly of the Catholic gentry, of whom there were 
a pretty many in the country*. 

c. ellipt. and absol. (Quots. 1556 and 1564 may 
belong to Meinie.) 

[1556 OtDE A ntichrist 6 To the undoing of a great meanye, 
1564 Becon Display. Popish Mass Wks, in. 47 b. Ye 
praye for Philippe and Chenye, mo than a good meany.) 
1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iii. vii. 70 Cokj/. And yet my Sky shall 
not want [re. stars). Dolph. That may be, for you beare a 
many superfluously. 1604 Hieron Wks. 1 . 507 These and 
the like are the thoughts and speeches of no small many. 
*6x1 B. JoNSON Catiline To Rdr., The commendation of 
good things may fall within a many, their approbation but 
in a few. 1788 T. TavLor Proclus' Comxn. (1792) I. Diss. 
p. xcv, Plato is ignorantly accused by a many^ for affirming 
that (etc.). 187s Higcinson Hist. U. S. viu*. 64 A good 
many died of hardship and fatigue. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Commw. HI. cii. 438 But even in the East a good many may 
come from straitened homes. 

t 2 , sb. App. by confusion with Meinie, used 
for : Company, host, flock ; (one’s) retinne or 
following. Obs. 

1563-87 Foxe a. ^ M. (1596) 1609/2 We are,.mur- 
thered downe like a manie of sheep. 1579 Spenser Sheph. 
Cat, May 23 Before them yode a Iu**ty Tabrerc, That 
to the many a Home pype playd. *586 Warner /A Eng, 

J. V. (1589) 14 Those cruell Lions. .which haue deuoured 
those Heards I had, and with my Manie's blood Imbnid 
their fierce deuouring chappes. 1596 Spenser F. Q.v- xu 3 
And forth he far’d with all his many bad. 1609 C. Bigler 
Fern. Mon. v. (1623) Lij, The manie begins to march alon^* 
thronging one another for haste. *700 Drvden Pal. ^ 
Arcite m. 545 The chiefs divide And wheeling east ana 
west before their many ride. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

3 . Philos. A multitude, plurality. Opposed 
<*1619 Fotkerby Atheom. 11. x. § 4 
and all Manyes, all wholes, all parti *788 
Proclus' Comm. (1792) I. Dlss. p. 
all manys, urapt up in one. *864 

Understanding has been called^ the unfy g y> y 
which the many is reduced to unity- 

Many- : see MA^T-. 

Manyew, obs. form of MaKGE. 

+ manyfaU,<z.Oi/. [f. Maky + -fol.] Ab<m- 

dant, J^\rany.luti of woordys 
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fool bat sellyth his chaffare ivj-th'Oulen wj^te and mesure. 
1526 in Ellis Ori^. Lett. Ser. 111. II, 80 All this mater I 
remytte unto your highe wisdomc and manyfuU goodnes. 

t Iffa'nygatels. Obs, [See Gate 9 b.] 
In many ways. ‘ • 

- 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 338 Knawlage off monj' stalls May 
qumle awailje full mony gatis, c 1420 Lay Folks Mass Bk.^ 
York Hours 35 Many fals witncs, b^i wrycd hym many gate. 
liTaiiy-lieaded, a. (Stress variable.) Having 
many heads. Often applied derisively to the people 
or populace {the inany^headcd beast or tjionster, 
after Hor. Ep» i. i* ^i^BehtamitUortunescapittivi). 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 11. (1590) 220 O weak trust of the 
many-headed multitude. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. viii. 6 The 
proud Duessa.. High mounted on her many headed beast. 
1595 Daniel Civ. lYars ii. xii, This many-headed monster 
Multitude, c 1611 Chapman Itiadx. 478 That many-headed 
hilL x6to G. Hickes Spirit of Popery 2 That hlany- 
headed Pope the Presbyterian Government. 1737 Pope 
Hor. Ep. II. i. 305 The many-headed Monster of the Pit, 
18x9 Ld. J. Russell in Hansards Pari. Deh. XLI. 1105 
Are we then to conclude. .that Somers [etc.] expelled a king 
in order to set up a many-headed tyranny? 1849 Tennyson 
‘ Yon might have svon ' 20 Keep nothing sacred : ’tis but 
just The many-headed beast should know. 1852 Henslow 
Diet. Bot. Terinst Many-headed^ when many distinct buds 
are seated on the crown of a root. 

b. ahsol, ( — 'the many-headed multitude’.) 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xix, The playful disposition of the 
many-headed. 

Hence Manyhea'dedness. 

1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 96 A Review, — which, among 
diverse other qualities of Cerberus, has that of many-headed- 
ness. 1889 spectator 5 Ocl., The many-headedness of a 
Parliament. 

1 3KEa*nyliede. Ohs. Also mani-. [f. Many 
+ -Itede^ -HEAD.] Multitude. 
a 1300 E, E. Psalter c\. a Loves him after mani-hede [Vulg. 
secundum viultitudinem\ of his mikelnesse. a 1400 Rclig. 
Pieces fr. Thornton MS. For-bi b^^^rinehede es gude and 
manyhede alswa, bare-fore it behouede nede bat anehede 
and manyhede bathe ware in Godd. 

t Ma'nyie, me’nyie, sb. Sc. Obs. Also 5 
manje, ? meniye, 6 menjie, menze, 6-7 manzie, 
7 menzie, mangzie. [f. next vb.] = Maui sb. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) ii6 Quha ever 
slrj’kis with wappin or othir villaynis man?e. <ri47o Henuy- 
SON Mor. Fab. v, {Pari. Beasts) xxxv, This wretchit wolf 
weipand thus on he went. Of this meinye markand to get 
remeid. Dunbar Poems xxi, la He that hes for his 

awin genjie Ane plesand prop, but mank or menjie. 2539 
R. Bruce Serm. (xsgx) Y 3 b. Without a notable inconvenient 
ather to body or soule, or to boath, without a notable menze, 
as we speak, xgo? Skene Be Verb. Sign., Machamivm,., 
from the auld French worde Mehalgne, quhilk we call, 
Manziej hurt, mutilation [etc.1. x6o9~/<.'<f. Maj. lu. x. 
51 b, Gif the seller did sell to the buyer ane thing, as 
without anie fault or menzie. Ibid. Table 86 b, Mangzie. 

tManyie, menyie, v. Sc. Obs. Also 4-5 
menjB, 6 msn3ie, mainzie. [a. Ol'. tnahaisnicr : 
sej Maim i».] =Maisi v. 

AX400 Trcjan IFac n. 2131 Woundand, nien3eand, and 
alaand. XMo-ao Dun'bak Poems Ixxviii. 3 So sair the 
magrj-me doi. me mensie. 1397 Skeni: Do Verb. Signif. 
s.v. Machamtum^ He t^uha is mainzied, hes ane just cause 
to excuse himselfe fra singular battell. 

t Ma'nykin, ma’iiykins, a. Obs. Forms: 
1 matiesra oynna, 2-3 monies cunnes, kunnes, 
kinnea, 3 mani ennnes, kinnes, -kiiie(s, 4 
many kyn(nes, mani-, mony-kin, 5 manykins, 
errott. -kingis. [Repr. early ME. mosiies kmnes 
(genit. sing, of Many a. and Kik jAI) ; in OE. 
the synonymous pi. genitive mastegra cymia occurs.] 
Of many kinds. 

0900 [see Kin 6 b]. ^ ciooo..4yj. /'j. (Th.]x. 7 Drihten 

onsent manegra cynn.a wiiu. C1175 Lamb. Horn. 103 Heo 
[sc. angerj tnacao monslehtas and monies cunnes ufel. cxzzo 
Bestiary 460 Manikmes ding. CX275 Lay. 1292 per bt-won 
binges. ciyjS VI/. 27412 (Fairf.) 

Manikin b*ii5 him mai be-tide [Cotton For nakin ca>e fat 
mzilidt]. a x^oo-^o A iearander^ZS.^ Creuesses of manykins 
hewis. Ibid. 4530 Minerua was a maislres of many kingis 
frrr] werkis. 

■p jyTa'nyiueil'fc. Se. Obs. Also manument. 
[a. F. maniement, f. manier to handle.] Man- 
agement. 

1567 f CT- Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. 1. 514 Senhir Hienes 
airj'V’all.^.and taking of the inanyment and govemament of 
the eflaris thairof on hir awin persoun. Ibid. 11 . i6t The 
maister of his Hiencs awin Cunyiehouse or sic utheris as has 
the manyment_ thairof. 1600 Sc. Acts ^ns. VI (1816) IV. 
245/1 The saidis James and maister Johne had the govern- 
ament and manument of his haillreniis, leving, andaflairis. 

Manyuess (me*nines). rare. [f. Many -t- 
-NESS.] Plurality, numerosity. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 1x5 Be multiplication, or manynes 
of Hynes. x886 Hall Jastrow in //mrf Jan. 60 The sense 
of manyness.. acts as a stimulus to us to bend all available 
energy to tally as fast as possible. 

Manyot, Manyour : obs. ff. Manioc, Manger. 
IVCanyplieS (mcnipbiz), sb. pL Chiefly dial. 
Forms; b monyple, 8-9 manyplus, 9 monny-, 
moni-, mani-, manyplies. [f. MANY-^///Vf, pi. 
of Ply, fold. Cf. Manifold(s j^. 2 J The omasum 
or third stomach of a ruminant. jocularly 

the stomach of a man. 

X774 Lambe Hist. Battell Flodden Notes 70 Monyple, a 
N. C. word. 1782 A. Monro Compar. Anal, (ed. 2) 39 
Omasum, vul^o the manyplus. 1803 Prize Ess. H ight. Soc. 
Scotl, 11. 218 In the fold of the second [«V} stomach 'or 
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monnyplies. X833 M. Scott^ Tom Cringle xii. (1859) 268 
As if he feared tlie very exertion of uttering a word or two 
might unsettle his moniplies. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI 1. 82/1 
The third stomach, the manyplus. x8Si Hume tr. Moguin- 
Tandon n. i. 43 in all the ruminating animals there are 
four stomachs : the ingluvies; ..the reticulum ; . . the omasum 
or many-plles; and the abomasum. 

TWnnyfifnh, obs. form of MENACE v. 
Manjr'Sided, a. (Stress variable.) 

1 . Having many sides ; multilateral. 

■ x66o Barrow Euclid i. Def. xxii, Many-sided figures are 
such as are contained under more right lines than four. 
a 1822 Shelley De/.Poetry Pr. Wks. 1888 II. 16 The drama 
..is a prismatic and many-sided mirror. 1847 Smeaton 
Builder's Man. 172 To find the area of irregular polygons, 
or many-sided figures. 

2 . Jig* Having many aspects, bearings, capacities, 
or possibilities. (Suggested by Ger. vielseitig,') 

2843 Gladstone (1879) V. 37 Of many-sided aspect. 

xB68 — juv. Mundi x.{i87o) 402 With many-sided intelli- 
gence. x83a Farrar Early Chr, II. 337 Since Christianity 
IS inanysided. 1892 Gardiner Studenf's Hist. Eng. 489 
Raleigh was . .a many-sided man ; soldier, sailor, statesman, 
historian, and poeL 
Hence Manysi'dedness. 

- 1833 Lytton Eng, Sf English (ed. 2) II. 97 Wordsworth . . 
has not, it is true, ‘the many-sidedness* of Gi5the._ . 1B37 
C. Lofft Sel/formation I. 27s It tends to give him the 
decantatum illud of the German.^, .. manysided ness. x866 
•Sat. Rev. 19 May 584/1 What men gain in raanysidedness 
it is said they are losing in vigour. 1870 Lowell 
iny Bks. Ser. i. (1873) 345 The many-sidedness of truth. 

Manyssh, -yssyche, obs. ff. Menace v. 
Manyways adv . : see Way. 

+ Many-what. Obs, Forms : 3 mani^whatt, 
moniwhat, 4 mani-, mony-quat(t, -what. [See 
What and cf. anytuhat, someta/iat.'] Many things. 

CZ200 Ormin J028 Enngless..wi)>J> ke bi.^copp spaikenn 
O Godess hallfe off maiiijwhatt. a xzzsAncr. R. 352 Hore 
liflode is herre, uor pilegrim eiletl monihwal. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 12598 (Cott.) Desputand tuix patm he salt. And him 
asked mani-quat [v. rr. many quat, inaniquatt, mony what]. 

Ma'ny-wliere* rare. Also 4 inaniquar(e, 
(1-7 (with advb. s) many wheres. [f. Many + 
Where.] In many places. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21723 Bot has bitld oft mani quar, pat 
less folk ouercummen pe mar. 1565 Jewel Repl. Harding 
(i6n) 433 This kinde of Praier..was many wheres receiued. 
<n6s6 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (i66o) 289 It.. can no more 
according to the natural being even of a body glorified be 
many wheres at once. ito2 Lubbock Scenery Eng. 52 
Smoothed and polished rocks occur also ‘many-where’, it I 
may coin the word. 

Manywise adv , ; see Wise sb. 

It Manzanilla (mrenzanida, Sp. manpanf'Pa'). 
[Sp., f. inanzanilla camomile.] A kind of dry and 
light sherry witli a somewhat bitter A.-ivour. 

1843 Penn^v Cycl. XXVII. 466/x Manzanllla, wliich is ilie 
favourite wine of the Spaniards.^ 1872 Thudichum & DupkiE 
Treat. iVine 653 Some descriptions of Manzanllla wine. 

Iffanzanilla, -illo ; see Manchineel. 

I! Iffanzanita (mfenzanrta, Sp. manpanPta), 
[Sp., dim. of inanzana apple.] One of the berr)'- 
bearing shrubs of the genus Arciostaphylos found 
in the United States ; the bearberry. Also attrib, 
1872 C. King Mountain. Sierr'a Nov, ii. 36 The reverence 
due to the Giver of manzanita berries. 

Manzie : see Manyie Sc, Obs^ 

I! Manzil (m»-nzil). Forms: 7 manzeil, -eel, 
muusel, raensill, 9 mansale, munzil, -el, man- 
zil. [Arab, (hence Pers., Urdu) vtanzil, f. na- 
ra/rztodescend, alight.] a. Ahalting-place. b. The 
distance between two halting-places, a stage, 

2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 55 Our next n/gbls Manzeil 
was at Gogoam. 1698 Frvf.r Acc. E, India P. 231 I n the 
middle of the Munsel {i.e. a whole Day’s Journy) the Butler 
alights. 2840 J. B. Fraser Koordistan 1. iv. 98 Fixing my 
first day’s munziL.at a village, .ten miles from Oosbnoo. 
i83o L. Wallace Ben Hurx. (1881} 8 On the desert, distance 
is. .measured . .by the Fan/, or hour, and the manzil, or halt. 

II Ma'lizo. Obs. rare. [It.] Bull-beef. 

1594 Cakew Huar/e's Exam. /Fr/x (2616) 303 Cowes flesh, 
Manzo, bread of red graine, ..the sonne engendred vpon 
these, shall baue strength like a bull, but withal!, bee. .of a 
beastly wit. 

Idanzy, Sc. form of Meinie. 

Maon ; see Mahone, Maukd 2. 

Maori (ma* 6 ri, maiwri), sb, (cr.) PI. Maori, 
ISffaori(e)s. [The native name: said to mean 
‘ of the usual kind’ (Morris Austral £’7/^.).] 

1 . An individual of the brown race inhabiting 
New Zealand. Also attrib, or adj, pertaining to 
this race or their language ; absol. the language. 

1843 Penny^ Cycl, XXVi 1. 752/1 The natives call themselves 
maori (aborigines), in contradistinction to the foreigners, or 
pakca. 184s E. J. Wakefield Advent. N. Zealand I. vi. 
174 The Maori ]anguage..possesses..but few words which 
express abstract ideas. .. The Maori, as made a written 
language, is pronounced in the same way as German or 
Spanish. ^ 2854 Goluer Pigeons Parlt, 34 Through bush 
and clearing searching forye Full of the thought.s of shooting 
Maori, 28^ Century Mag, XXVII. 919 Crowds of Maoris 
..thronged the streets. 

b. Comb,, in names of plants and animals (see 
Morris Austral Evg. 1S9S) ; Maori cabbage, 
the wild cabbage of New Zealand; Maori-chief, 
a New Zealand Flathead fish, Notothenia ; Maori- 
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head, a kind of sedge ; Maori-hen, the Weka or 
Wood-hen of New Zealand, Ocydromus, 

• 2 . A New South Wales fish, Coris lincolatus. 

2882 Tenison- Woods Fish 4* Fisheries N. S, Wales ti. 
2883 E, P. Ra.msay Food Fishes W. .S’. Wales 25 (Fishl 
Exhib. Publ.) The * Maori’ {Coris lincolatus), a most varied 
and beautifully marked fish, of a rich vermilion. 

Maormor: see Mormaor. 

. IVEap (mrep), sb.^ Also 6-7 mappe, 6-8 mapp. 
[ad. E.vtappa, in class.L. 'table-cloth, napkin’, 
but in med.L. used iransf, in the combination 
'mappa mundi (see Mappemonde). 

Cf. the synonymous OF. mappe (rare; also in Rousseau 
4:1770), Sp. mapa, Pg. mappa, G. mappe (obs. : the mod. 
sense ‘portfolio ' is not directly connected).] 

1 . A representation of the eaitli’s surface or a 
;part of it, its physical and political features, etc., 
or of the heavens, delineated on a flat surface of 
paper or other material, each point in the drawing 
corresponding to a geographical or celestial position 
according to a definite scale or projection. 

A hydrographical map is now more usually called a chart 
(formerly + ran/)* 

2527 R. Thorne in Hakluyt F4y'.*(i589) 257 To'makea 
bigger and a better mappe. 2589 G. Harvey Piene's 
Super. Wks. (Grosart) II. 130 The gre.nt Mapp of Mercator. 
160X SiiAKS. Twel. N. HI. ii. 84 He does smile his face into 
more lynes, then is in the new Mappe, with the augmen- 
tation of the Indies. 262^ N. Cari'Lnter Gecg. Del. 1. vii. 
(2635) 166 A -Geographical! Mappe is a plaine Table, 
wherein the Lineaments of the x erreslrial! Spheare are 
expressed. 1760 Johnson Idler No. 97. f 5 A rivulet not 
marked in the maps. 2867 W,' W. Smyth Coal 4- Coal- 
mining' On examination of a geological map it will be 
seen that [etc.]. 

b. iransf. f A table, chart {pbsi). Also {noncC' 
use), applied to a mental conception of the nr- 
rangement of something. 

2626 [Featley] tr. Parallel. To Rdr. A nj, Errors . . which, 
collected into a small map, they exhibite. 2855 Bms Senses 
4* Ini. HI. I § 43 (1864) 398 By a hurt on the ribs we come 
to connect feelings in the chest with the place on our map 
of the body. 

. C. A tract of country spread out like a map. 

2784 CowpER Task 1, 321 A spacious map Of hill and valley 
interpos’d between. 

d. A figure resembling a map in form or outline. 
2822 Good Study Med, IV. 572 Motley dandriff. Scalincss 
in diffuse maps of irregular outline, and diverse colours. 

2 . Jig. A detailed representation in epitome ;• a 
circumstantial account of a state of things. Very 
common in the 17th c. ; now rare or Obs. 

c 2586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cxlii. \j My voice, [0 Lord], 
, . Before thy face my cases mapp it laielh. 2607 Rowlands 
Guy iVanv. 59 Wiio In her Face a Map of sorrow wears, A 
countenance compos’d all mournful, sad. 2647 Saltmarsh 
sparkles Glory (1847) 2 So as man is all created e.\cellency 
in the map or abridgment, 2791 Burke Lett., to R. Burke 
(1844) III. 227, 1 don’t know the map of their situation. 

fb. The embodiment or incarnation (^a virtue, 
vice, character, etc.) ; the very picture or image 
(So Sp. rnapa.) Obs. (Common'in the 17th c:) 

a 2592 H. Smith Sinf Man's Search Six Serm. (1614) E, 
What were man if he were once left to himselfe? A map of 
misery. x6o6 Chapsian Mans. D'Olive Plays 2873 I. 2c» 
Farewell the true mappe of a cull. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India <5- P. 83 They are the absolute map of sordidness, 
farcing hardly, and professing fairly. 

+ c. An aggregation, multitude. Obs. 
a 2592 Greene Selivtus Wks. (Grosart) XIV. 199 In W'hose 
high thoughts A map of many valurcs is enshrin’d. 2597 
Middleton IVisd. Solomon xv. 12 My soul, saith he, is but 
a map of shows, No substance, but a shadow for to please. 

f 3 , [? After L. jnappa\ cf. G. mappe portfolio.] 
? A wrapper. Obs. 

x6o8 Toi’sell Serpents 220 But some then will demaund, 
where had Pope Alexander .. that map or net at Rome 
wherin (it is said) the napkin of our Sauiour Christ is pre- 
serued. 

4 , attrib, and Comb., as inap-'\gi‘avcr, •maker, 
•tnaking, -monger, -mounter, -seller', map-like 
adj.; map butterfly, a butterfly with map-like 
markings; map-flapping A/zV.,the processof trans- 
mitting by flag-signals the outline of a map (or 
other drawing) ; map lichen, a lichen, Lecidea 
geograp/iica, the thallus of which has markings 
resembling a map ; map-measurer, an instrument 
for measuring distances on maps (Knight Did. 
Mech, 1875); map-meter = prec. ; map-turtle, 
an American turtle, APalaclcmmys gcogi-aphicus, so 
called from the markings of the shell {Cent. Dicti). 

2804 E. H. Aitken Naturalist on Proxol 50 The delicately 
devised "“Map Butterfly, Cyreslis ihyedamns. 2886 l.ongm. 
Mag, Feb., lari.) *Map-flapping. 2662 Evelyn Cha/cogr. 
Contents, Chart and *I\Iap-gravers. 2796 Ncmnich Polygl. 
/.CAT. Aa/. ///x/., *Map lichen. Lichen geographiens. 1775 
Romans Florida App. 77 Our wise *map-makcrs. .have 
corrupted it into Ponio bay, xZtrj Parkes' Ctiial. 1 nstmnunts 
30 Opisometer or *hlap bleter. 2639 Fuller Holy II ary, 
xiv. (1840) 267 Agreat*mapmongcr.. undertook to travel over 
England by help of bis maps. 2858 Simmonds A/V/. Trade, 
*Map-mcntnter, a workman who backs maps with canvas, 
varnishes and fixes them on rollers [etc.]. 2720 Lend. Gaz, 
No. 4685/4 Sold by C. Browne, Print and •Map-seller. 
Hence Ma’pless a., without maps. 

2659 Fuller App. Inj. Innoc, i. 5 Mr. (.Camden’s Britanla. 
His first Edition was a Babe ina little. . Octavo .the third, 
a Youth in a Quarto (but Map-less).^ x8% T. Hodgkin 
Dynasty 0/ Theodosius 152 Their deficiency of light cavalry 
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prevented them from., obtaining, in those mapless days, 
the much-needed information. 

Map, diaL (•SV.) [Cf. viap vb., to nibble 
(E.D. £>.).] A rabbit. Hence Ka'ppie (E. D. D.), 
f SHapkin in the same sense. 

1416 in Rot, Pat. ^ CIcius. Cancel. Hib, Cal. (1828) 1 . 213/1 
Rex assignavit J ohannem Baxter , . ad capiendum, emendum, 
& arrestandum quascunque pelles de martryns, mappekyns, 
cuniculorurn [etc.J.^ i 82 S“®<> Jamieson, JA-r/, Ht., nibbler, a 
name sometimes given to a rabbit. 

Map (mcep), Inflected mapped (mcept), 
mapping, [f. Map Cf. Sp. viapar, G. 
mappieren?^ 

' 1 . irans. To make a map of; to represent or 
delineate on a map. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eit^. xtr. Ixxi. (1612) 297 Not moop’t at 
home, but mapping Lands. 1847 Grote Greece 11. xxvi. 
(1862) III. 19 Thrace, which is even now imperfectly knoivn 
and badiy mapped. 1849 Macaulay tlist.Kng. hi. I. 411 
While he, on the rock of Saint Helena, mapped the con- 
stellations of-the southern hemisjjhere, 

ahsol. X901 R. Kipling Kim xii. 321 They will plot and 
survey and map of course. 

b. transf, and^. Ohs. 

1586 Warner Alb. Euf^. vi . xxxii. (15S9) 143 Of which 
letigious Famelies here mapped be the Lines. x6xx Shaks. 
Cyttib. IV. I. r, I am neere to th’ place where they should 
meet, if Pisanio haue mapp’d it truely. 1889 Rider Hag- 
gard in lllustr. Lend. Nct-vs 23 Feb, 237/t The form of 
a man. .vaguely mapped upon the twilight. 

c. pass. Of a landscape ; To be extended to the 
eye as in a map. 

1845 Darwin Koy. jVh/. xlx. (1852) 449 To the south the 
broken land and water., was mapped with clearness before 
us. 1850 Clough Dipsychiis ii. v. 

d. To map dozvn : to set down or delineate, as 
in a map. 

x868 Helps Reatmah xiv, (1876) 37c) He is just the sort of 

3 uiet, observant fellow to be mapping all our characiei-s 
own; 

2 . Map out. a. To repre.sent in detail on a map. 
rn6s6 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 387 He..thinkes it 
not needful to map out before the 'I’raveller every Town 
and Village of all the Shires through which he should pass. 

yy. Jig. 1 '(«) To record minutely (^) To 

plan out (a course of conduct or behaviour), to 
divide up (a period of time) into sections allotted 
to different occupations. 

16x9 Hales Lett. Synod Dort iS.Jan. in Gold. Rem. 
(1673) II. 76 One amongst them there is who hath taken the 
names to ^lappo out ' your behaviour since your first 
fooling in the Synod. ,*883 F. M, Crawford Dr. Claudius 
V, A woman of her position probably., mapped out her year 
among her friends. xSpx Latv Times XCII. X30/1 These 
volumes.. map out before us the whole law affecting the 
marriage contract. 

c. To divide (a country) into districts, as by lines 
on a map* 

i860 Motley Ketherl. (x868) I. i. 5 The territory of these 
countries was mapped out by no visible lines. 1870 E. 
Peacock 248 The Continent was not then 
mapped out with tourists' routes, 
t Map, Obs. 7‘are~’^. [? cogn.witU Mope v.] 
irans. To bewilder. 

c 1425 Festivals 175 in Leg. Rood (1871) 216 Oure lady, . 
lay still doled and dased Ls a womman mapped and mased. 
Map : see also Mop. 

Mapainond(e, obs. form of Mappemokde. 
Mapkin ; see Map sbr‘ 

Maple (m^i'p'l). Also 4-5 mapil(l, -ul(l0, -si, 
7 may plo. [OE. ^inapd, *tnapul, only in inapeKrPoxu 
^Iaple-tree, and in mapulderoi the same meaning : 
cf. OS. tnaptthicr {CjoWQd), MLG. inapeldoi- 7 i. 

The bte ON. mgPur.r (rare“^) seems to be an alteration 
of the Eng. word after the synonymous but unconnected 
ON. mpsurr ; see Mazer. Beside the OTeut. type *maplo’ 
represented in the Eng. and OS. word, there was a synony- 
mous *matlo. represented in OHG, mazrnllra, mod.G. 
maszholder', the relation between these two forms has not 
been explained.) 

. 1 . Any of the trees or shrubs of the genus Acer^ 
flourishing in northern temperate regions, many 
of which are grown for shade or ornamtut, some 
valued for their wood, and some for a sugar pro- 
duct. The Common Maple is Acer ' cavipestre. 
The fruit of these trees is a double-winged samara 
or * key \ 

S o [see Maple-treeJ. fa 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 13S4 
pies, asshe, 00k, asp, planes longe, c X385 — • Knils T, 
2065 Mapui. 1590 SpknseR/'. Q. I. i. 9 The Maple seeldom 
inward sound. 1632 T. Morton Feiu Eng. Canaan it. iu 
(1637) 6s Mayple,. .very excellent, for bowles. 1732 Centl. 
Mag. II. 673 The Maple blushing gratifies the Sight. *856 
\lMm\v.p.ltan^gr\\ Silver birches, golden-hooded, Set with 
maples, crimson-blooded. 

b. With qualifying word, applied to various 
species of the genus Acer : e. g. 

Bird's-eye Maple (cf. sugar maple x Black or 
Black Sugar Maple, A. nigrum', Cretan Maple, A. 
cfeticum; Dwarf Maple, A.glabrum (Cent. Diet. 1890); 
Goose-foot Maple = striped maple libid.) ; Great or 
Greater Maple .= sycamore maple ; Hairy Maple, A, 
barbatum ; Hard Maplessfwcnr maple ; Italian Maple, 
A. O/alus; Montpellier Maple, A. monspcssulauum, 
found in southern France; Mountain Maple, .cl. 
found On mountains in North America; Norway Maple, 
A. flatancndes'. Red or Red-flowciii^, Scarlet or 
Scarlet-fiowering Maple, A. rubmm ; Rock Maple = 
tu^ar maple ; Silver, Suver-leaved, or White Maple, 


A. dasycarpum, of eastern North America; Soft Maple, 
* either the red or the salver maple ' (Cent. Diet.) ; Striped 
Maple, A. pennsylvatiictmt (or strzaiwn\ moosewood ; 
Sugar Maple, A, sncc^rimtm of North America, which 
yields maple-sugar ; Swamp Maple =rrrf7//a/5/r; Syca- 
more Maple, f*seudoyptttianus(^w Sycamore); vine 
Maple, A. circinatuM (Cent. Diet.). Also Ash-leaved 
Maple, any tree of the genus* Negnudo\ box-elder. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal m. exit 1300 The great Maple, not 
rightly called the Sycomore tree, .is a stranger in England. 
X797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) s.v. Acer. xSoo Med. yrnl. IV. 
246 The sugar and silver maple, Acer sacchartnum, and A. 
dasycarpon. x866 Treas. Bot. 1876 Burroughs IFinter 
Siiitslune{iSgs) g3 Soft maplemakesa veryfine white sugar. 

2 . The wood of any of these trees. Bird* S'cye 
maple (see I1iri)*s-eye 4). Curled i 7 iaple : a wood 
in which the grain is much undulated or contorted, 
obtained from the broad-leaved, red, and sugar 
maples. Mottled, Russian maple opxoi. 1875). 

1396-7 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 2x4, ix sawsars de 
Mapill. 2663 CowLHv Ess., Agric.Vlks. 1710 II. 714 He 
seats him in a Throne of Maple. 2664 Evelyn Sylva x. 28 
The ^laple . . was of old held in equal estimation almost with 
the Citron J especially the Bruscum, the French-Maple, 
and the Peacocks-tail-Maple. 1805 Wordsw. Prel. i. 5x5 
The naked table, snow-white deal, Cherry or maple. 1847 
W. Darli.ncton W///rr. etc. (i860) 02 The wood of 

the Red Maple — especially that variety or form of it, known 
as Curled Maple. 1875 l/re’s Diet, yfr/sIII.226The Russian 
maple is thought to be the wood of a birch tree.. .The bird’s 
eye maple is the American v.iriety...The mottled maple is 
a commoner variety. 

3 . attHb. and Coi 7 ib,, as maple gi'Oiie, leaf, t ivatT 
( = knot in. tree), wood ; quasi-a^‘. with sense ' made 
of maple wood * as in maple chair, cup, dish. Also 
t maple biscuit, some kind of confectionery; 
f maple block, a block of maple wood on which 
tobacconists cut tobacco; maple-borer, an insect 
which bores the wood of maples {Ceiit. Diet. 1890) ; 
maple bush, the mountain maple, Acer spicatuin ; 
maple disease, a disease of ceitain maples caused 
by the fungus Phylloslicta acericola {Cent. Diet.')', 
maple eye, in graining, an eye-shaped mark like 
those found in maple wood; T^^iaple face, a 
spotted face ; so maple-faced adj, ; maple grey, 
a kind of grey pea ; inaple-honey V.S., the im- 
crystallized part of the sap of the sugar maple 
(Bartlett Diet. Amer. 1859) ; maple key, the 
fruit of a maple-tree (see Key j^.l 14) ; maple 
knob (see quot.) ; maple molasses, syrup U.S.^ 
a syrup obtained by evaporating maple sap or dis- 
solving maple sugar {Cestt. Diet.); maple rounci- 
val, a kind of rouncival pea (cf. vuple grey); 
maple sugar, the sugar obtained by evaporation 
from tiie sap of certain maples; maple sugary, 
a maple sugar factory. Also Maple-boot, -tbee. 

*755 dem. Ca/i. P. Drake II. ui. 45 A Flask of Pontack, 
..with Cakes, ''Maple Biscuits, and other Sweetmeats (at 
Allost, in Flanders). i6zo B. Jonson Atck, 1. ni. He has his 
•maple block, his siluer tongs. 2821 Schoolcraft Trav. 
162 The small red twigsof the. .•maple hush. 1649 OctLUY 
ARtieis viH. (1684)292 A ♦Maple Chair, graced with a Lion's 
Skin. 1679 Blount Auc. Tenures 7 The service of present- 
ing the kmg with three *klaple-(^:ups on the day of his 
Coronation.^ 1634 Milton Comus 391 Who would rob a 
Hermit of Jus Weeds, His few Books, or bis Beads, or *Maple 
Dish? 1873 E. Spon IVorkshvp Receipts Ser. i. 424/2 Put 
in the •maple eyes by hand. 1633 B. Jonson Tale p/ Tub 
II. i, What 1 Rowlc-powle ! •Maple-face ! All fellowes J 
1650 Bvlwek A/ilAropowet. 159 Ere long these adulterate 
Colours will moulder, and then the old maple-Face ap- 

f ieares. 1607 AIiodletton F/z'c Gallants iv, vii, Yon un- 
ucky, *maple-faced rascal. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. 
Agric. II. 583 The Marlborough gray, the horn gray, the 
•maple gray, 1876 Encycl. Brit. IV, 773/3 A *100916 grove 
. .is. .regarded as a valuable feature on a Canadian farm. 
1664 Evelyn Kal, Hort., Oct, (1679) 26 Ashen, Sycomor, 
and *Maple keys. 1838 Homa.ns Cycl. Comm, 1316/1 In 
addition to the above-named varieties [curled and bird’s- 
eye maples), two other kinds occur in the svens, or ex- 
crescences, which grow on the trunk or roots of this tree, 
..'rbe most valuable variety is known by the name of 
Vaviesaled*Maple-knob. x^sZE.E, lVills{iZZ2\ 36 Wroght 
wit •mapil leues and fret of .iij. foill. xooo Daily A^ews 
I Jan. 3/2 The Canadians ; the wearers of the maple leaf. 
1762 Mills Syst. Pract. Husb. 1 . 466 The green and the 
•maple rouncivals require a stronger soil than the white. 
1784 J. Belknap in B. Papers (7877) II. 281 A sauce compo.sed 
of raspberries, cream, and *maple sugar. 1890 E, W, Gossc 
P. //. Gosse 9s A log-hut. .a young •maple-sugary, and four ' 
tons of hay. 1579 Spen'Sek Skeph. Cal. Aug, 26 A mazer 
y wrought of thc*Maple Warre. 17.. Morti«mcr//«x^. fj.), 
Of the rottenest *map!e wood burnt to ashes they make a 
strong lye. xZo^Iifed. Tml, XIV, 772 Maple wood is., 
much used for the lathe. 

Hence 2£apled (mF^q/ld) a., grown with maple?. 
1851 VKXTSVL'R Chapel 0/ Hermits yji This mapled ridge 
slmll Horeb be. 

Maple, variant of Mavple Obs., a mop. 
Maple-TOOt. The root of the maple, formerly 
used medicinally. 

2523 Skelton Carl. Laurel xyjj (In the list of his own 
compoMtions.) The Mum>'ng of the mapely rote. 2609 
T. Ravenserc/t's Pammelia xxxi. C3b, My I.adie’.s gone to 
Canterbury, S. Thomas he her bootc. Shee met with Kate 
of Malmsbury, why weepst^thou maple rootc? 1640 Par- 
kinson Theat. Bot. xvl xxvi. 2427 Or Maple rooie in ^uther 
made Take oft in Wine, a present med'cinc knotvne, 

Ma’ple-tree. “Maple j. • . 

770 in Birch Cart. Sax. (1885) I. 290 Of Jam s>Tf treowc 
in -p rug’ mapel Ireow in forweard vrerduiie. c 2425 Voc, in 


^Yr.-Wulcher 646/19 Hee ascer, mapullelre. 2579 Lvlv 
Euphues (Arb.) xoo Is not..dunge (taken) out of the Maple 
tree by the Scorpion? 2859 Geo. A.Bede ii, As Dinah 
walked, .towards the cart under the maple-tree. 

Mapold, -olt, mappel : see Mapple Obs. 
tVIappemOILde (niEepmo“'nd). N ow only Hist. 
Forms: 4-5 mappemounde, mapamoi;d(e, 6 
mappamo(u)nd, 9 mappemonde. [a. F. mafpe- 
monde, ad. med.L. viappa intmdX map of the world. 
Cf. mod.Pr. viapommmdo, Sp, mapamundi^ The 
map of the world ; in early quols., the world itself. 

138. Chaucer To Rosemounde 2 JIadame, ye ben of al 
beaute shryne As fer as cercled is the mappemounde [MS. 
mapamonde). 2390 Gower CV;^1IL 102 Andsette proprely 
the bounde Aftre the forme of Mappemounde. CX450 Hol- 
land Hotvlai 328 Marchomsin the mapamond..nTxi dukis 
in dignite. 2533 Bellenden Livy Prol, ii, The Iwynkland 
stcrnis about (ie mappamound. 2560 Rolland Crt. Venus 
II. J25 Of all palice it was the luminair, That euerjit «as 
maid on Mappamond. 1864 Major in Archxologia XL. 1 
Memoir on a Mappemonde by Leonardo da Vinci. 1891 
J. WiNSOR Colutnbus ii. 6t The mappemonde, which was 
drawn in 1500, by one of Columbus’s pilots, Juan de la 
Cosn. 

Ma'pper. [f. Map vX + -eb l.J A m.np-maker. 

163s Person Varieties r. 44 Our modeme Navigators and 
Mappers. 2883 Burton & Cameron Gold Coast I. ii. 32 
Columbus.. lived as a mapper with his father-in-law. 

So ta.s.~ST^Ksrs(coniemptiwus\ the making of maps. 
1606 Shaks. Tr. Cr. r. iii. 205 They call this Bed-worke, 
Mapp’ry, Clossel-Warre. 2840 7'ait’s Mag. VII. 411 Pro- 
tocols. .and what not, the mere mappery and paper projection 
cf what has had, or may have, some relation to a deed. 

Mapping; (nia?’pijj), vbl.sb. [/.Map z'.i -h •I^'c k] 
The action of Map z'.i ; the drawing of maps, map- 
making; planning. Also whh out, dawtt. 

2775 in Ash Suppt. 2849 Murcihson Siluria v. 93 Cor- 
rections being made in the mapping of faults and strata. 
2B56 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh ix. 838 Le.ss mapping out 
of matter to be saved. 2860 Geo. Ehot Mill on Ft. n. i, 
When the miller talked of * mapping’ and ‘summing’ in 
a vague and diffident manner. xS68 Lockver tr, Gnitle/nln's 
Heavens 3) swThe actual mapping down of the spectra 
of several of the brightest stars. 

attrib, 1866 W. F. Stanley zT/aZ/i. Drawing Instr. 12 A 
very fine kind of writing-pen, termed a mapping pen. 
Ma-ppist. rare. [f.MAPz/.l -)■ -1ST.] ^Mapteb. 
a 2$i8 Sylvester Little Barias 322 Learned Mappists, on 
a Paper small, Draw (in Abbridgement) the whole 'I’ype of 
all. 2888 Academy 28 Jan. 63/3 The mappist Collins calls 
the river between Oxford and Wallingford the Isis, 
t Mapple. Obs, In 5 mappel, raapolt, -old, 

6 maple, fapp. ad. late L. mappttla (Pin mo- 
nastic use), dim. of luappa napkin : see Map sb^^ 
Mop sb.l A mop. 

c 2440 Promp. Pa>v. 325/2 Mappel, idem ouod Malkyn, 
2465 Mann. .5- Houselu Exp. (Roxb.) 346 Thrommes for 
pyche mapoltes. 2486 Naval Ace, Hen. 16 Shepe 

skynne.s for mapoldes. 2599 Nasud Leutesi StujFe Ded. 
A 2 With Cales beards, as broade as scullers ma^es, that 
they make cleane ibelr boates with. 

Ma'ppy, a. [f. Map sb?- + «y.] Like a map. 

2862 I'HORNUURY Turner (iZbi) I. 230 He had a horror ol 
what he said Svilson called ‘being too mappy 2873 Mis«s 
Broughton Nancy 111 . 252 A dead colourless flat, dotted 
with little round trees, ..one of those mappy vhws, that 
lack even the beauties of a map. 

Mapul(le, obs. form of Maple. 

Maquaroon, obs. form of Macaroon, 
Maquerel, -el(l)a : see Mackerel 1 and 2. 

II Maqui (mak/ ). AlsoBmague. [Chilian Sp.] 
The Chilian shrub Aristotelia Alaqui (N.O. THD 
acced), yielding a valuable fibre, and producing 
berries often used in the adulteration of wine. 

1704 Ovalle's Chili in ChurchilVs I'oynges III. 48 There 
are aUo trees call’d Magues. 2809 tr. Molina’s Nat. Hist. 
Chili 1 . 37 The m.nqui, a .•species of cornel. 2B60 Treas. Bot. 
710/2 Maqui(Fr.),4^mfc/r//a, 1890 Daily Nnvs^ Feb. 5/4 
The Chilian Consul-General exp^t^^es his opinion that the 
attention of our farmers will soon be called to the cultivation 
of the plant known in Chili as the Maqui..,The sudden 
demand for the dried Maqui berry in France is., not without 
significance. 

IXIar (maJ), sb. Also 3 merfe, 6 marr, 7 marre. 

If. Mae o.] 

f 1 . A hindrance, obstruction ; an impediment in 
speech. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor til. 67 For ban sal mede witouten mere, be 
melte for dede or bettur or were. Ibid. 24S02 A gret resun 
welsccuhecuthjwii-vtenanimerininuih. 1653 K. Baillie 
Dissuas. Vind. (1655) 43 The main marre of their labour 
was the common error of Independency. 2824 Mactaccart 
Gallovid. Encycl., Maunt, to speak thick and fast; to have 
a marr in the speech. ^ j u t- 

2 . Something that mare or jmpaire; a draivDacJc 
to. In early use, J* a fault, rare. 


onlv mar to the pleasure 1 feel in again 
290X Pall Mall Mag. Sept. 70/* 
for Roderic to share Miss Allati thus. 

Mar (mar), rr. Forms: I 
Jiiirran, myrran, 3 mffiro, 3-f merre, 3 ^ ’ 

3-7 marro, 3-S marr, 4 mira, 5-7 ^ DFris" 

fcom. Tent. OE. futrrais corresponds O^ns. 
tneria to hinder (only once, m Sttl pers. s:^. pres, 
ind. mssrt), OS. memdss to cause to stumble or 
err, to hinder OlOG.. MDu. s»srr»> to hinder. 
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also intr. to loiter, mod.Dn. inairoi to fasten, tie 
up, to loiter), OHG. marren, inerren to hinder, 
disturb (MHG. merrcn to hinder, also intr, to 
linger, delay), ON. mcrja to bruise, crush, Goth. 
marzjan to cause to stumble, offend. A parallel 
formation from the sameTeut. root *man- appears 
in OE. mearrian to go astray, err, MHG. marren 
to linger, loiter. The Tent, word was adopted in 
Romanic as OF. marrir to lose (one’s way), to 
lead astray, perplex, afflict, distress (mod.F. only 
in pa.pple marri grieved). It. smarrire to bewiider, 
Sp. viarrido adj., grieved. 

According to some philologists, the OTeut. viarzjan is 
formally equivalent to causative stem of/«?y 

to forget (Indogermanic root *iucrS’, whence Lith. mirszti 
to forget) ; the root may have had a wider sense than that 
preser^’ed in Skr. and Lith.] 

fl. trails. To hamper, hinder, interfere with, 
interrupt or stop (a person, event or thing). Ohs. 

c looo i^lcFRic Exod. V. 4 Hwi mirraS git |>is folc fram 
heora weorcura? «2300 Cursor M. 2254 Now we haue vs 
sped sa ferr Vr wil may he noght vs merr. c 137S Sc. Leg. 
Saints xiii. {Marcus) 75 Sathanas sal nocht mare me. c 2440 
York Myst. xll 100 Bot thowe, myghty Lorde,my mornyng 
mar ! Mar ye, for it shulde me well pay, So happy to se 
hyme yf I warr. 2513 Douglas /Eneis x. vii. 273 So thyk 
in stayll all marryt wolx the rout, Oneys mycht ony turn 
hys hand about To weyld his wappin. _ 2530 Palsgr. 705/2 
If these hordes shriiike, all my purpose is marred. 2578 Ban* 
iSTER/ffy/. vni.109 Mouyng is marred, when, .solution 
of continuitie is made. 2590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. lYea^ons 3 
In case anie horseman . . should bee wounded . . his fighting for 
that day were marred. 2727 A. Hamilton New Acc.^ E. 
Ind. I. XXV. 308 [He] had certainly dispatched him, if a 
large Brass Lamp which was burning over bis Head, had 
not marred the Blow. 2827 Carlyle tr. TiecEs Elves^ 
Germ. Rom. II. 121 ‘Then we shall see which of us is 
swifter'. ‘Done’, said Mary, and began to run; ‘for we 
shall not mar one another by the way * [orig. so hindern wir 
itns auch nicht auf demselben IVcge]. 1849 Chambers's 
Inform. 11.653/2 [Glasgow regulations for Bowls.] If a bowl 
is accidentally marred by an opponent, it shall be in the 
option of the party playing to let it rest, or play it over again. 

2. To Spoil, impair, a. With obj. a material 
thing : To damage so as to render useless ; to de- 
stroy or impair the quality of. Now rare. Also 
in OE. t to waste, squander (property). 

C897 K. .Alfred Gregory's Past. C. xllv. 325 Dylses mon 
unnytlice mierre 3 «t Stet he htebbe. 23.. £. E. A Hit. P. 

C. 474 pen wakened pe ^vyse of his wyl dremes, & blusched 
to his wodbynde pat bropely was marred. £-2400 Desir, 
Trey 5700 But his shippes..rut on a Rocke, & rent all to 
peses, pat mony was mard & the men drownet. 2483 Caxtos 
G. de la Tour Hiijb, Wyn taken ouer inesure,.marreih 
and corrupteth the good blood. 2530 Palsgr, <[58/2 You 
have blotted this shete of paper so sore that It is marred. 
l2538LELAND//m. VII. 47 FischeGarthesmarre the Haven. 
2562 Turner Baths 2 The bathes of brimstone hurte the 
stomack and mar it. 2611 Bible Mark il. 22 The wine is 
spilled, and the bottles will bee marred. 1612 Brinsley 
Lud. Lit. 252 Making markes vnder euerj-- hard word in 
each page, without marring our bookes. a 1677 Barrow 
Serm, Wks. 2716 L 22 There is ever some dead fly in our 
box, which marreth our ointment. 1728 Young Love Fame 
iv. 52 Thunder mars small beer, and weak discourse, a 1848 ! 
R. NV. Hamilton Rew. 4* Punlshm. vii. (1853) 33^ The i 
vessel is so marred that it cannot be repaired. 2878 Brown- 
ING La Saisiaz 36 The breath is not the flute, Both together ' 
make the music ; either marred and all is mute. 

b. With immaterial obj.: To impair fatally, 
ruin. Often in proverbial antithesis with snake 
(see Make 46 b) or Mend 71. In mod. use with 
somewhat lighter sense ; To detract from the per- 
fection or completeness of. 

esz'^o Hall Meid. g Adam&eue. .merden urecunde. Ibid. 

43 Sone so pu telles te betere ^^en an o 5 er..J>u marres ti 
meidenhad (^ 1 / 5 *. Bodley merrest pin meiShad], a 1300 
Cursor M. 17988 Harde hap he werred me a3ayn, And 
myche marred of my mayn. c 2440 York Myst. xxiii. 87 It 
marres my myght. a 2568 Ascham Scholem. i. (Arb.) 34 
Some Wittes, moderate enough by nature, be many tyraes 
marde by ouer moch studie. Jbid.^ Galene saith, moch 
Mustek marreth mens maners. 2579 W. Wilkinson Confut. 
Famitye of Lone 4 An euijl exposition marreth the text. 2605 
SHAKS.'i«rr r. iv. 369 Striuing to better, oft we raarre what’s 
well, ^1626 SuRFL, & Markh, Country Fa>iii q It marreth 
the voice, bringing Hoarsenesse, and a little Cough. 2624' 
JVforroN Archit. i. 23 It will marre all the mirth in the 
House. 2729 \ ouNG Rroeng^e iv. i, There they’ll revel, and 
exult to find Him sleep so fast, who else would marr their 
joys, a 2732 Boston Crook in Lot (2805) 4 What God sees 
meet to mar, one will not be able to mend in his lot 
2744 Harris Three Treat. \. iii. (1765) 172 The Dread of 
them may marr the Rectitude of our Purposes. 2833 Hr. 
Martincau Briery Creek v. 90, 1 cannot mar my satisfaction 
by groundless doubts. 1^7 Lady Herbert Cradle L. viii. 
ataThe pleasure of shopping was marred by the surliness of 
the inhabitants. 2^6 N. <V Q. 8th Ser. 160/1 Though 
marred by eccentricities and cxtra\’agances of language, the 
play has genuine dramatic fibre. 

■fc. Phrases. To imrall\ to act so as to prevent 
a project or operation from being carried to a suc- 
cessful issue; to ‘spoil everything*, to act badly. 
To mar {jours') market see Makket sh. 4 c.. Ohs. 
’CZ420 Liber Cocomm (1862) 57 5 *f ca^^ per to, 
iwys pou marres alle, so have I blis. 2535 Coverdale yudg. 
iu 19 Whan the iudge dyed, they turned backe, and marred 
all more then their fathers. 2624 Capt. Smith As 

they had beene troublesome at Sea, began againe to marre 
all ashore. 

fd. intr, {qx rejl. To become deteriorated;* to 
spoil ; to perish. Ohs. 


. C2230 Halt Meid. 23 pat ha [jc. hire limen & hire wittesj 
ne merren ne formealten purh licomliche lustes i flesche 
fulSe. 23 . . E. E. Alia. P. C. 272 Lo al synkes in his synne 
& for his sake marres ! ^2440 York Myst. i. 93 My mighte 
and my mayne es all marrande, Helpe, felawes, in faythe I 
am fallande. 2530 Palsgr. 638/1 The beste thyng in the 
worjde, if it be myskept, will marre in proce.sse of tyme. 
2609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. i.‘ (1623) C iv, The Host. .could 
not choose in that space but melt and marre. 

3. /rtzwj.' To harm, injure (a person, etc.), a. To 
inflict destructive bodily harm upon. In later 
use, to mangle, disfigure (now arch.). 

C2205 Lay. 1903 Vfelc he (a wrestler] hine mmrde ah na 
wiht he hit ne mende. Ibid. 22345 ArSures men letten fieon 
vnimete flan and merden Irisc folc, & hit swi6e ualden. 
c 2400 Destr. Troy 5553 What mighty were marrit, & martrid 
to dethe. c zyjo Got. Gaiv. 96 Quhy has thow marrit my 
man, with maistri to mene? c 2489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 
vi. 240 Goo backe agen, & marre not your horse about 
noughte. 2530 Palsgr. 598/2 And you heale his legge up 
afore you kyil the deed llesshe quyte you marre hym for 
ever. 2535 Coverdale Isa. in. 15 Wherfore do ye oppresse 
my people, and marre y* faces of the innocentes? 2575 
Turberv, Yenerie 21 You may kepe them from going out, 
and that other dogs do not byte them, or that they be troden 
upon or marred with mens feete. 1656 Culpeper Eng. 
Physic, enlarged 59 , 1 am confident That if you mar the 
very Apple of their (young swallows’] Eyes with a Needle, 
she shal recover them again. 2692 Ray Disc. 1. iv, (1723) 
57 Those. .Embryos may, by a viofent cause, be marred or 
deformed in the womb. 2812 Scott Let. to Miss f. Baillie 
17 Jan., in Lockhart^ The watchword of these young heroes 
. .was— Mar him.^ 2845-6 Trench Huls. Led. Ser. 11. vi. 233 
Some limbs of his body broken off and some marred and 
battered by the. .waves. 2887 Bowen Virg. ^Etieid vi. 495 
Noble Deiphobus here he beholds, all mangled and marred. 

fb. To ruin, damage seriously (a person, his 
fortunes, etc.). Often in antithesis with mend. Ohs. 

<‘2350 IViii. Paleme 1171 Hei3h king of heuene ne 
fauore nou3t my fo [MS. so my) pat falsly me so marres. 
c 2394 P. Pi. Crede 66 pe foies foundeden hem-self freres of 
the Pye, And maken hem mendynauns & marre J>e puple. 
c 2400 Destr. Troy 720 Soche a mmden to mar bat J>e most 
louet 1 c 2440 York Myst. xxvii. 119 The fende is wrothe 
tvith 50U and me, And will 3011 marre if pat he may. 2560 
Becon Sick Mans Salve WkS. II, 220b, Thys sycknesse 
hath vtterly marred me. 2607 Shaks. Lear 1. i. 97 Mend 
your speach..lest it mar your fortunes. 2622 Bible Jer. 
xiu. 9 After this manerwilH marre the pride of ludah. 26x4 
Chamberlain Zrf. in Court ^ Times Jos.!, I. 320 The par- 
liament will mend him or quite mar him. 2616 R. C. Times' 
Whistle III. t2si But now this boy. .doth all his fortunes 
manre. 2622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 204 Pittie 
marreth the whole ctttte. 

c. To ruin or damage morally. Ohs. exc. dial. 
to ^spoiT a child by indulgence: cf. Mabred///. a. 

2530 Palsgr. 483/f You riierysshe this chylde so moche 
that you shal marre him. 2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. ii. § i 
That it [learning] doth marre and peruert mens dispositions 
formatterofgouernmentand policte. a 2639 W.Whateley 
Prototypes ii. (1640) 153 Those that have these good abilities, 
must take heede of marring (xfo) themselves, and defiling 
them by being proud of them. 2684 Wood Life 9 Oct. 
fO.H.S.) III. 114 Digby Lord Gerard ..was utterly mar’d 
by keeping company with base lewd fellowes. 

'[‘4. To confuse, bewilder; to perplex, trouble; 
to grieve, distress. [Cf. OF. marrir.'\ Ohs. 

23.. Cursor M, 15725 Ful merred war h^^i in bair mode. 
<2x310 in Wright Xyrfo P. vii. 29 On molde y waxe mad, 
a maide marreth me. ^1350 Will. Paleme 884 He fepd 
as a mased man an marred nei3 honde. c 2375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints vL {Thomas) 334 He,. Is lyk a man merknes 
merryse,^ c 2485 Digby Myst, iv. 2054 To blame ye are, 
With this dedly sorow 3'our-self to marre. 2535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 523 O mad monstour I marrit out of ibi mynd. 
2590 Spenser F. Q. hi, x. 31 But minds of mortall men are 
much ell mard And mov’d amisse with massy mucks unmeet 
regard, 2603 Philotns cxlviti, As ane out of his mynde or 
marrit, He hes mee of bis hous debarrit. 
f 5. intr. To err ; to go astray ; to be or become 
bewildered or confused. Ohs. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosf Matt. xxii. 29 jie meiras - t'?/ ge 
duellas [Vulg. erratis\. c 2420 Anturs ofArth, 210 (Douce 
MS.) Hit marred, hit memcred, hit mused for madde. 
CZ440 York Myst. xliv. 166, xDoct. pai are drounken, all 
bes men3e, Of muste or \vyne, I wolle warande. ii Doct. 
Nowe certis bis was wele saide, pat makis b®r mynde lo 
marre. C2475 Rauf Coifyarzz Amang lhay myrk Montanis 
sa madlie thay mer. a 25x0 Douglas K. Hart j, 204 All 
that couth attene the castell neir. It made thame for to mer 
amiss, and mang. 

Mar, obs. f. Mayor, Mere shs. ; More sh. and a. 

lUCar-, ^hl. stem, prefixed to sbs., forming sbs. 
(chiefly 1 7 th cent, nonce- wds.), with sense ‘ one who 
or something which mars’, and adjs., with sense 
* that mars ’ ; ’as mar’all sb. and adj., mar-feast, 
-good, •hawk, -Joy, mar*right adj.; fnxar-tail, 
a derisive terra for a prostitute- Also hlARpLOT. 

26x2 Florio, Ser sfarecchia, a *mar-all, a spoile-all, a 
busie-headed fellow, a 2625 Fletcher Chances 1. 1, And 
what now Meane they to study, Anthony, Morall Philosophy, 
After their mar-all women? 2822 Scott Keniiw. i, I will 
drink a round. .rather than be termed a *mar7f^t. 2647 
Trapp Cojum. Rev. iii. 2 Hypocrisie, that pernicious “mar- 
good. 1575 Turberv. Faulconrie 142 Such a man.. shall 
seldome prove a perfecte falconer but a •marrehawke. /12628 
F. Grevil Aiaham iv. i. He hath no good : you have no ill 
but he: This “Maire-right yielding’s honors Tyranny. 
C2620 Fletcher Chattces iv. li, Well, my sweet mistress, 
well, good madam “inartaile ! 

b. ^j^.in mar-pr 0 late,firstused in the pseudonym 
‘ Martin Marprelate.*, adopted by the writer or 
writers of certain tracts issued in 1588 - 9 , which 
gave rise to a fierce controversy ; hence attrib., as 


RTarprelate controversy, tracts', also Maiprelate 
V,, to inveigh in the styfe of ‘ Marprelate ’ ; Mar- 
prelatist, belonging to the Marprelateparty. 
Also’ in 'many nonce-words occurring in the Mar- 
prelate tracts or in later works referring to them. 

2588 Marprel. Efist. (.Arb.) 20 You are called Elmar, but 
you may be better called marelme..hauing cut them all 
downe. 2589 MarMartine 6 Hee might have cald himselfe 
Mar-preesi. 2589 Hay any Work I1844) 32 As for Mar- 
church,^ and hlar-religion, they haue [etc.]. Ibid. 44 You 
hlar-prince, Mar-law, Mar-magestrate. 2636 H. Sydenham 
Semt. Sol. Occ. (1637) 270 Those tongues which .. Mar- 
Prelated .. of old against the Ecclesiasiicke Hierarchy. 
2862 R. Vaughan Nonconformity , ^8 The notorious Mar- 
prelate tracts. 2879 Sat. Rev, 6 Sept 298 The series of 
marprelatist characterizations of the contemporary Anglican 
episcopate, 

ESara ^ (ma-ra). A large hare-like cavy, Doli- 
chotis pataclionica, native of Patagonia. 

2833 Penny Cycl. 1 . 214/2 The Mara or Patagonian Cav\*. 
2859 Wood Nat. Hist. I. 578. 

11 Mara ^ (ma*ra). [Skr. Mara, f. mr to die.] 
The ‘ Satan’ of Buddhist mjthology. 

2872 Alabaster Wheel of Law p. xliii, 'i'he army of Mara, 
the evil one. 2879 Sir E. Arnold Lt. Asia vi. xix. 159 The 
ten chief Sins came— Mara’s mighty ones, Angels of evil. 

t IKarabas. Sc. Ohs. [After F. bonnet h la 
inarrahaise (Rxxhclxih^ffTom OF. marrabais ‘ crypto- 
Judaeus’, Marrano.J attrib., in m'arabas bonnet 

* a large flat cap ’ ( Jam.). 

2538 Burgh. Rec. Edin, (1871) II. 91 To ilk ane ol^the said 
7 ofheeris ane xnarabas bonet with ane quhyte fedder. 2539 
Ld. Treas. Acc. in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. 297* Ane Mar- 
rabas Bonett. 

Marabbot(h,-abbutt,-abot(e:seeMABABouT. 
Marablane, obs. form of Mvrobalan. 
IVEarabou ^ (mrerabzJ). Also marabout, 
marabii. [a. F. maraboii{t, app. repr. a vulgar 
Arabic use of imirabit hermit. Marabout. ‘ The 
stork is said to ht Alraht, i. e. holy* (Pagni in 
Dozy Suppl. dux Dictt. arabes, s.v, rnurdbiO-] 

1. A large stork or heron, Lepiopiilus marabou 
or enunemfer, a native of Western Africa. Now 
applied also to the adjutant-bird of India, Lepto- 
ptilus dubitts or argala. Also marabou stork, 

1826 Denham < 5 * Clapferion's Trav, N. ^ Central Afnca 
App. 203 M. Temminck . . has ^iven it [se. this African 
species] the name of Argala, while for the Indian bird,., 
he proposes the name of Marabou. We have ventured to 
reverse the order of these names;. .we have assigned the 
African species the title of Marabou, which is a word 
peculiar to Africa. 2861 Du Chaillu Equal. Afr. xiv. 223 
The ugly marabouts, from whose tails our ladies get the ,, 
feathers for their bonnets. 1872 Baker Nile TribuU xL 
275, 1 shot a crocodile, and a marabou stork. 

2. A tuft or plume of the soft white downy 
feathers found under the wings and tail of these 
birds, used for trimming hats and dresses. Also 
marabou feather, plume. Also collect, sing., 
trimming made of these feathers. 

2823 Repos. Arts, etc. Ser. ni. I. 57 A good many [hats] are 
trimmed with marabouts only. Ibid. 184 Marabout plumes, 
2828 Lady Granville Lett. (1894) ii. 15 Lady George in 
a toque with marabouts. 2839 Thackeray Second Led. 
Fine Arts ii. Wks. 1900 XIII. 276 A marabou feather which 
she wears in her turban. 2884 Illustr. Loud. News ii OcL 
338/3 Ladies who rejoice In' the soft .fluffy white feather 
trimming called marabout. 

transf, 2862 H. Marryat Year in. Sweden II, 444 Birch 
varies the scene with its drooping marabouts. 

3. An exceptionally white kind of raw silk which 
can be dyed without first removing the natural gum, 

X83S Ure Philos. Manuf. 248 It is only a finishing degree 
of twist which marabout receives after dyeing. 1879 Cgj- 
sells Techn. Educ. ix. 155 Marabout is silk thrown twice. 

Ii Marabou [Louisiana Fr.] . (See quot.) 

• 2859 Bartlett Did. Amer., Marabou, the variety of 
negro which springs from a mulatto and a griffe. 

illffarabout (mre-rabwi). Forms; 7 mari- 
bot(t, marybot, -buck, morabit, marabot, mo- 
rabot, marabou, 8 inarabbot(h, marabbutt, 
marahbut, marabote, marbut, 9 marabut, 7 - 
marabout, [repr, Arab. murabit hermit, 

monk. The mod. Eng. form is from Fr. Cf. Pg. 
niarahuie, Sp. morabiio.l 

1. A Mohammedan hermit or monk, particularly 
amongst the Moors and Berbers of North Africa. 

<22623 R- loBSON in Purchas (1625) II. ixl 1572 
Their Mar^’bucks or Bassareas, are their Priests or Reli- 
gious persons. <rx645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. xi. xi Their 
Hoggies, Magitlans and hlaribotts, were tampring with 
the ill Spirit of the Air. 2660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s 
Trav. 25 In a certain place there, the Marabouts immolate 
at this time. 2704 J. PjTTS v 4 r<r. Mohammdans 12 The 
Marabbot or Saint. 2863 R. F. Burton Wand. W. Afr. I. 
272 The Marabut, who does not drink, and the Soninki, or 
Sonalki, who does. 1903 J- Hili^n in Contemp. Rev. 
Feb. 282 Marabouts foretold the coming of divine wrath. 

2. A shrine marking the burial-place of a mara- 
bout, - 

.1859 J* 'V. Blakesley 4 Months Aig.^ iL 25 Besides the 
mosques, there are several marabouts in Algiers and the 
neighbourhood.’ 2867 Sailods Worddk., Marabut. 

..Small edifices on Barbary headlands, occupied by apriest. 
2881 Times 10 May 5 The French troops took yesterday the 
Sidi-Adailah-Ben*Djcmel, which is the most venerated mara- 
bout in all Tunis.' • ’ ■ • 
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Marabout, marabu ; see Mababod 
' t Marabuto. Nani. Ohs. Also marabut. [a. 
Sp. marabutOrt also viaragiito^ A jib-sail. ‘ 

1622 Mabbc ir.A/cfftan'sGuztnnrt igiThey 

tooke out another lesser one [rc. sail] which they call Mara- 
bu to. .which is a kinde of triangulary sayle. 1659 Howell 
Lex., Vpcab. vi, The marabut, a triangular kind of sayl be- 
longing to a Carvel, il marabuto. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word.bk.^ Marabut^ a sail which galleys hoisted in bad 
weather. 

UXaracaibo (mierakaibo). Name of the north- 
ern province of Venezuela, used attributively in 
Maracaibo-balsam, a copaiba obtained from 
Copaifera ojfficinalis ; ffitaracaibo-bark, the bark 
of Cinchotia Itiatjensts. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Zr.r. 

II Ktaracan (mmrakte’n). Also 8 maracana, 
[a. Tupi maracanii.l A Brazilian macaw. 

*7S3 Chambers C^'cl. Snfp., Maracaua. 1828-32 Webster, 
Maracan. In mod. Diets. 

Marace, obs. form of Marish. 
liMaracOCkCmse'iakpk). Obs. Hist, Forms : 
7 marioock, maracoco, -coko, amaracoc, 7-8 
maracos, 8 maraoot, marococ, marcor, 7- 
maracock. [From Ihe Virginian dialect of Algon- 
quin.] The frnit of certain American passion- 
flowers, esp. the ‘may-pop’, Passijlora incamata, 
native of Virginia, and the gratiadilla, Passijtora 
quadrangitlaris^ of Brazil and the West Indies. 
Also the plant itself. 

1612 Strachey Virginia (Hakl. Soc.) 60 The maricock 
apple. x6i2 Capt. Smith Virginia 17 They plant also 
Maiacocks a wild fruit like a lemmon. Per/i Dcscr. 

Virgifiia [jZyf) xZ Fruits they have, Strawberries .. Mara- 
cokos [etc.]. x66o Sharrock Vegetables 34 The Amaracoc 
or Passion flower. 1704 Diet, Rust, et Urb, s.v. March, 
Toward the end [of March] sow . , Marcors or Passion- 
Flower. 1707 Ctirios. in Hnsb. d* Gard, 285 The Maracot 
is a Plant that creeps like Ivy. 1753 Chambers Cyct, Supp, 
S.V. Granaditla, The common granadilla, called the maracot 
and passion flower. 1896 P. A. Bruce Eeon. Hist. Virginia 
98 In addition, there were . , maracocks or mayapples, 
beans and pumpkins, 

i! Karae (maraje’). Also 9 marai. [Poly- 
nesian.] An altar or sacred enclostire at which 
human sacrihees are offered amongst the Tahitians 
and other Polynesians. 

x8r^ W. Brown Hist, Prapag, Chr. 11. 350 Many were the 
marats and altars reared at hi.s command. 1865 Tylor Early 
Hist. Man. iii. 46 A large white doth, spread on the pave- 
ment of a marae. 

Marag, obs. form of Maekiage. 

II Marah (ma'ra). Also 4-5 marath, 4 inara, 
5 marra. [fleb. mo marsh, fern, of no mar 
bitter.] The Heb. word for ‘ bitter ’ or ‘ bitterness 
used as a proper name in two different applications 
(Exod. XV and Ruth i ; see below) ; hence used in 
allusions to the Scripture passages. 

(1384 Wycuf Exod. XV. 23 Thei myYten not drynk the 
watris of Marath, forth! that thei weren oitter; wherforand 
a couenable name he putte to the place, clepynge it Mara, 
that is, bitternes. — Ruth i. 20 Ne clepe je me Noemy, 
that is tosey, fayr, but clepith me Mara, that iSjbittir.J 14.. 
Hoccleve ii^ks. (E. E.T. S.) HI. p. xlii, Wei may men call 
or name me ‘marra’ Fro hen[nel^ forth, 1678 Yng. MatCs 
Call. 13 The young man by mistake fondly calls it Naomi, 
and says it is pleasant. The elder by dear-bought experi- 
ence finds it Marah, and cries out ‘ Oh I it is bitter ! ’ 183K 
Macaulay Ess,, Byron (1887) 168 Never had any writer so 
vast a command of the whole eloquence of scorn, misan- 
thropy, and despair. That Marah was never dry. 1852 
Longf. yew. Cemetery at Neivport 40 The wasting famine 
of the heart they fed, And slaked its thirst with marah of 
their tears. 

Marahbut, obs. form of Mababout. 

Marai, Marais : see Maiiae, Mabish. 
Marakina, variant of Maeikina. 

Marakle, obs. form of Mieaole. - 
II MaraJ. (ma-ral). [A Tartar word.] The Cas- 
pian or Persian red deer, Cervus marai. 

1863 Mrs. Atkinson Tartar Steppes viiL x8i, 1 must now 
tell you ofa marai we had. X894 Roy. Nat. //«/.ted. Lydek- 
ker) U. 348 In the Caspian provinces of Persia, .. the red 
deer group is represented by the marai (Cervus marai), 
Maram, variant of MarBxVM, reed-grass. 
Maramotto, obs. form of Marmot sb, 
Maramuffe : see Marry-mu^f 
II Karanatha [In Gr. form 

^apavaQa . ; the Aramaic form is variously conjec- 
tured to be NDH pD mdran athd ‘ Our Lord has 
come*, or Nn wjo mardnd 'thd ‘O our Lord, 
come thou*.] An Aramaic phrase occurring in 
I Cor. xvl. 22 ; often eiToneously regarded as com- 
posing with the word that precedes it in the text 
a formula of imprecation, Anathema makanatha. 
Hence (as an abbreviation of this formula) used 
subst, for : A terrible curse. 

Coverdale's spelling (see below) is a corruption of Luther's 
vtaharam motha, which represents the fictitious Heb, 
rrmo C^rTT3 mokSrdm mdvthiO* * devoted to death 
X3S2 WvcLiF I Cor. xvi. 22 If ony man loued not cure 
Lord Jhesu Crist, be he cursld, Maranatha, that is, in the 
comynge of the Lord. 1526 Tindale ibid.. Anathema 
maranaiha. 1535 Coverdale ibid.. Anathema Mabamn 
Matba. 1604 R. Cawdrey Table Aiph.. Marauatha, ac- 
cursed 1540 Bp. Hall Chr. Moder. n. iv. 20 Those who., 
shall invent., pernicious doctrines,.,are worthy ofa 


atha, and the lowest hclL 1721 Bailey, Maranaiha, the 
highest Degree of Excommunication. 1882 Farrar Early 
Cnr. I. ix. 193 Hoiv does the writer meet their objections? 
Not by thundering forth wdthyet deeper conviction Alaran- 
atha, but [etc.]. 

Marane, Marang : see Marrano, Meringue. 
Maranism, -ismus, obs. ff. Marranism, -ismus. 
tMaranite. Min, Ohs, [ad.G. Wflr5f7rV(Link 
1801), f. name of the Sierra dc Mardo (Portugal) : 
see -ITE.] Chiastolite. 

1884 in CasseWs EncycL Diet 1896 in Chester Diet, 
Min. 167. 

t KCarant. Bot, Obs. [Anglicized form of 
next.] Lindiey’s name for any plant of the old 
N.O. Marantacetg, 

2846 Lindley Veg. Kingd, 268. 

II Mai^anta (mane*nta). Bot, [mod.L. (Plumier 
1703), f. the name of Bartolommeo Maranta of 
Venosa, a KSth c. writer on medicinal plants.] 
A genus of herbaceous plants native of tropical 
America ; a plant of this genus. 

18x2 J. Smyth Pract, 0/ Customs (1821) 29 Arrow Root, 
produced from a Plant called Maranta, is a farinaceous 
alimentary root. 1882 Garden 14 Jan. 20/1 Fine foliaged 
plants, such as Marantas, Crotons [etc.]. x8m Rooway 
Guiana IVilds 32 She made a cup of a maranta leaf. 

t Maranta'ceous, Bot. Obs, [f. mod.L. 
Marantacex, {, Maranta : see -aceous.] Per- 
taining to the (obsolete) N.O. Marantacex of which 
Maranta was the typical genus. 

2863 Bates Hat, Amazons iv. (1864) 84 A long, flexible 
cylinder made of the peel of a marantaceous plant, plaited 
into the proper form. 

IVCarautic (mar^mtik), a. Path. [ad. Gr. 
ptapavTinos, f. {xapalvuv to wither, waste away.] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, marasmus. 

1866 A. Flint Princ, Med. (1880) 28 Marantic thrombi. 
2899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 594 Marantic thrombosis. 
Maras, variant of Marish. 

11 lUCarasca (marae*ska). Also 9 marazqu©, 
marasque, [It, marasca^ aphetic f. amarasca, 
f. amaro bitter,] A small black cherry, Pntntis 
avium, grown in Dalmatia, and esp. about Zara, 
for the distilling of maraschino. 

2864 Chambers's Encyel. VI. 246/2 Maraschino is dis- 
tilled from cherries.. a vcr>’ firm delicately-flavoured variety, 
called Marazpies, . .is used. 2S89 Syd. Soc. Lex., Marasca 
cherry, a cultivated variety of the cherry. 

Maraschal, obs. form of Marshal. 

11 Marasclxino (mseraskrni*). Also 8 mari- 
schini, mareschini, 8-9 maresctiino, mara- 
squin, 9 maresquino. [It. f. marasca : see prec. 
Cf. F. marasqnvt, whence some of the Eng. forms.] 
A liqueur diaiillcd from the marasca cherry. 

2792-^ inspirit Pub, ymls, (1799) I. $2X Hob-a*nobbed in 
some right marasquin. syp^Eurt^. Mag XXllI. 466 Such 
fine liqueurs with nectar may compare. From Marischini to 
the Vin Musca. 2796 Mrs, M. Robinson . 4 ngelma 1. 297 
After they had drank their mareschino. Lady Selma ordered 
tea. 2797 Southey Lett. Resid, Spain 394 He. .regularly 
after dinner drank a bottle of mareschini, and lived in peace 
with all men. j8z8 Mvorb Pudge Pam, Paris (ed, 8)88 
Divine maresquino, which — Lord, how one swallows I 
2832 Society 1. 204, I recommend this Mareschino. 2B42 
Barham lugol. Leg. Ser. ii. Blasphemer's Warn., Maras- 
quin, Curajoa, KirschenWasser, Noyeau. 2B75 Jas. Grant ' 
One of the 600 I, vii. 98 The mocha and maraschino, 
b. atti-ib., as maraschino jelly, punch, 

2820 Shelley (Edipus ii. ii. 31 Give me a gl^s of Mara- 
schino punch, 1830 Thackeray Pendennis 1 1, i. 6 Did you 
taste the plombicre, ma’am, and the marascbinojelly? 

tMarasme. Obs, [a. F. marasmei\ = Ma- 
rasmus. 

2625 Hart AnaL Ur. u. vii. 95 It is agajne sometimes an 
Hecticke, which endeth in a Marasme. 2724 Phil, Trans. 
XXIX. 76 About the 40th day he dy’d of nis Marasme. 

^arasmic (marce’zmik), a. [f. Mahasm-us-i- 
-ic.] Pertaining to or arising from marasmus; 
suffering from marasmus. 

2876 tr. Wagner’s Gen. Pathol, (ed. 6) 582 Emaciation and 
a series of marasmic conditions set in. xZtj^Allbutis Syst. 
Med. VI. 587 She became progressively marasmic. 

iflCarasmoid (marm zmoid), a, A'Ud, [f. Ma- 
RASM-us + -oiD.] Resembling marasmus. 

189s in Fiitik's Stand. Did, 1902 in Cassell Supfl, 
^arasmolibG (marce'zmJUU). Alin. [f. Gr. 
fsapaa-fcos decay r see -LITE.] A ‘ r otten * sphalerite 
or zinc blende, containing free sulphur. 

2852 C. U. Shepard in Proc, Amer. Assoc. Adv. Set. IV, 
315 Marasmolite. Primary form, cube [etc.], 
^arasmous (maise zmas), a, [f. Marasm-US 
-f- -ous.] Resembling or of the nature of marasmus, 
2856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1889 in Syd. Soc. Le.x, 

11 BdarasiXLlIS (mar2e*zmi%). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
fiaparSfius, f. papaivciv to wither, waste.] Wasting 
away of the body. 

2656 Trapp Comm, yob xix. 20 (1657) 271 Now, alas I he 
under a miserable Marasmus. x66i Lovell Hist. Anim. 

^ Mift. 29 Diverse having kept them in their beds, have got 
an hectick feaver or marasmus thereby. 2753 N. Torriano 
Gangr. Sore Throat 76 How often was I apprehensive, Miss 
Bbssac would fall into a Marasmus or a Languor? 2837 
Syd. Smith Let, Arthd. Siugleton Wks. 1859 11. 268/2 
Everybody has their favourite death : some delight in 
apoplexy, and others prefer marasmus. 2856 Athenxum 
■z 6 Apr. 515 The milk itself has been lielded 1^' stalled cows 
d)’ing of marasmus. 


b. transf tmdijig. 

2682 Nevile Plato Rediv, 24, 1 am one of those Unskilful 
Persons^ that cannot discern a State Marasmus, when the 
danger is so far off. 1885 tr. Hehu's Wmid.PL d* Auim. 23 
The notion that there is any such thing as a senile maras- 
mus of nature. 

Marasque, variant of Marasca (cherry). 
IVCarasquin, variant of Maraschino, 
IVEarasse, variant of Marish. 

Marathi, obs. form of Mahratti. 
Marathonian (mrerajiuu-nian), a. [f. L. 
ATarathdni-tiS (f. AIarathdn')-i-Mit.'\ Of or per- 
taining to Marathon, or to the battle of Marathon 
(.^90 B.o.) in which Athens defeated .the }^ersians. 
Also sb., a native of Marathon. 

2767 [W. L. Lewis] Statius' Thehaid xit. 2082 But as the 
Son of /Egeus high display’d The Spear of Marathonian 
Oak, whose Shade O erhangs the Foe. 2797 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 3)X. 552 The Marathonians worship those who were 
slain in the battle. 2872 Swinburne Songs bef Sunrise, 
Eve of Revol. 106 Sea, have thy ports not heard Some 
Marathonian word? 2875 Browning Arisioph. ApoL 136 
The Marathonian muscle, nerved of old To maul the iNIede. 
t lUCaratism. Obs. [f. name of Jean Paul 
Marat, a leader in the French Revolution, assas- 
sinated by Charlotte Corday in 1 793 ; see -iSM.] 
The anarchic doctrines advocated by Marat. Also 
i^nXaratist, one who supports these doctrines. 
tBraratize v. irans. {ixonce-wdi), to assassinate as 
Marat was assassinated. 

*793 A. Young Examp. France (ed. 3) 157 The red hot 
Maratism of the miscreant Society. 2794 Sporting Mag, 
IV. 106 In jpursuit of Robespierre, whom she vowed to 
Maratise in tiue time. 279s Barkuel Hist. Clergy during 
Prench Rev. 323 One must have spent four years in France 
amidst the Constitutionalists, the Girondins, the Maratists, 
and the Jacobins of every’ description, to conceive [etc.]. 
*79® Jefferson Writ. (1859) IV. 254, I have contemplated 
evei'y event which the hlaratisLs of the day perpetrate, 
Ullaraild (mar§*d), sb. rare. [a. F. maraude, 
{.marauder’, see Maraud z/.] The action of raid- 
ing or plundering. Also in phr. On the maraud’. 
intent on plundering. 

2837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville II. 252 It was the hour 
for Indian maraud. 2839-40 — • Wolfert's R. (1855) 9 He 
had an Indian's sagacity in discovering when the enemy 
was on the maraud. 1884 St, Hicholas XL 534 Certain 
neighboring tribes that make mar.nud upon them. 

Maraud (marg’d), v. Also 8 raarode, [a. F, 
marauder, f. maraud rogue, vagabond. 

Cf. Sp. merodear to maraud, inerode masc., act of maraud* 
in^j also G.ynarodirett to maraud, marode adj.j worn out 
wnh marching (said orig. of stragglers belonging to an 
army', marode fern., act of marauding, viarodcbruder, 
marodcreiter str.nggler, deserter. The Fr. words were 
adopted in German in the ijXh c., and were punningly 
associated with the name of Count Marode, an imperialist 
general in the Thirty Yetars’ War, whose troops were noto* 
rious for want of discipline.] 

1 . intr. To make a raid for the purpose of plun- 
dering. Const, on, upon. 

2722 Addison Sped, No. 265 r $ They met with a Party of 
French that had been Marauding. 1721 Mrs. Centlivre 
Marplot i. j, Ask your Brother, Don Loper. who will have 
it that you send y'our eyes a maroding for English forage, 
2813 Scott Trienn. n. 1, The Saxon stern, the pagan Dane, 
Maraud on Britain’s shores again. 2856 Dove Logie Chr. 
Faith IV. ii. § s- 229 He [the Arab] will no longer maraud, be- 
cause. .he is placing himself in danger of being marauded 
upon. 

b. transf. To go about pilfering. 

1770 Monthly Rexf. 732 A flea. .Upon a taylor’s neck was 
taken Marauding for a dinner. 2816 Scott xxxiv, 

Juno— who, though formally banished from the parlour, 
failed not to maraud about the out-settlements. 2844 Lo. 
Brougham A. Lunel I. v. 138 He was an old ofiender, prob- 
ably come from Marseilles to maraud at the Candlemas 
fair of Nismes. 

2 . Irons. To plunder,* toharr}'. 

1829 W. Irving Citron. Granada I. xiL iis The tract of 
country they intended to maraud was far in the Moorish 
territories, 1894 Moore Esther lVaiers.^21 One is al- 
ways maraudingThe other’s territory. 

Iffiarauder (marg-dai). Also 7-8 maroder. 

[f. Maraud v. + -erI; after F. maratideur.'] 
One who roves in quest of plunder; a freebooter, 
plunderer. 

2698 [R. Ferguson] Vic^v Eccles. 89 To be a Maroder and 
Pillager upon the street and Field of Humane Credit and 
Repularion is worse, .than to turn common Potibers. ^ sjsz 
Lorttf. Cm. No. 5031/5 A Band of Maroders, consisting of 
l^Ienofseveral Nations. 2783 Vallasccy C olled. De Rebus 
Hibernicis No. 10. 72 note, 7o keep the cattle safe by 
night from moroderslwc], 2B08 Sir J. MooREin Jas, Moore 
Camp, in Spain (1809) 19 He is determined to shew no 
mercy to plunderers and marauders. 1870 Burtoi* ritsf. 
Scot. (1873) VI. Ixx. 212 The marauders hovered round 
them like vultures round a wounded man. 
b. transf. (e.g. of animals). 

2764 Sugar Cane ii. 79 

will they not avail, Ropicte with 

grove These fell marauders gnaw. 1^7 of 

Imf r. V. (1S61) 6s Exposed to every, hungry 
the 3eep. rB6i TnoLLirn Orfrr /•. xxu, Thn 
come the prey of those audacious maraud > 


to face the presence of the ghost. 

Marauding (marp-diij), vhl sb, 

V.+ ' " ” ■ 


[f. Ma 


“.]% e action of the ylr Mabaud 
17SS Catmwserir ^ ^ wrir.viao 

S"0sTI'7°Th'ry~manry-^ho Ld suffered from 
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these maraudings. 1858 Froude Hist. Eng, IV. xviiL 4 
A population who were trained from their cradles in licensed 
marauding. • « .r-i » • 

aitrib. 1764 Goldsm. 1 . 128 Phe history 
of a maroding party in one of our modern gazettes. i8_79 

FROUDEC^Xrtrx.ii8Hi.scampaiginvasnotamaraudingraid. 

Marau-ding, ///• a, [-ing That marauds. 
1798 Malthus Fopul, (1817) I. 184 Surrounded by ma- 
rauding neighbours. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library 
(1892) II. vii. 227 He watches the marauding sparrows. 

luaravedl (mserav^‘*di). Obs. exc. Hist. 
Forms: 5, 7 maravedis, 6 marivade, marvedie, 
marvadie, 7 inarvedi,marvedee,myTavid, mer- 
viadB, maravidij 8 marevedi, 7 malvady, 

7- maravedi. [a, Sp. inaravedl ( — Vg.maravedim ) , 
a derivative of Arab. Murdbitiu (pl« of 

imtrdbit : see Marabout), the name of a Moorish' 
dynasty (usually designated the Alvtoravidcs^ this 
being the same word preceded by the Arabic article) 
which reigned at Cordova 1087-1147,] 

1 . An old Spanish gold coin, weighing about 
60 grains and of the value of fourteen shillings. 

1643 Prvnne Sov. Power Pari, App. 64 Imposing 5. Ma- 
ravidis of gold for every person. 1700 Astrv tr, Saavedra* 
Faxardo II. T38 Henry III. who tax’d 'em at five Mar- 
vedees of Gold apiece. 

2 . A former Spanish copper coin and money of 
account, valued at about ^ of a penny sterling, 

? 1430 in Purchas Pilgrims (1625) II, viii. 1230^ And then 
into Spayne fear ye schon, lakkes beri ther of little prise : 
For there beginneth the Marauedisez.^ 1540 Act 32 
Hen. V///, c. 14, Ixx. maruadies, which is ,xi. d. and the 
third parte of a peny starlyng. 1606 Heywood ChalL/or 
Beauty 11. i. (1636) C 3 If you distrust his word, take mine, 
which will passe in Spatne for more MjTavids, then the best 
Squiers in England for Farthing-tokens. i69oDuYDENjytf« 
Sebastian i. (1692) 14, I ask for him [a slave] a thousand 
Crowns, zst Mer. Thou raean’st a thousand Marvedis. 
1706 Phillips, Malvady^ a Spanish coin, of which about 13 
make one Farthing. [Some error : Maravedis is also given, 
with the correct value.] 1728 Morgan 11 . v. 313 He 
never parted with a maravedi but with the view of pocketing 
a Ducat, if not a Doblon. 18x9 Scott Jvanhoe xxxiii, I will 
strip thee of every maravedi thou hast in the world, a 1839 
pRAEo Poems (1864) II. 408 He flung the Slave who moved 
the lid A purse of maravedis. 1891 J. Winsor Columbus 
ix. 209 He promised a silken jacket, beside the income of 
ten thousand maravedis. 

Staray (mar^i-). [? Native Australian.] An 
Australian food-fish, Clupea sagax, closely resem- 
bling the pilchard. 

, 83 a Tenison-Woods Fish ^ Fisheries N.S, IFaies 147 
The * tnaray ’ {Ctupea sagax) is a very rich, oily, svell tasted 
fish of the herring family, 

IVfarazque, variant of Maraso., (cherry). 
Marber, marbir : see next. 

Marble (ma'ib’l), ri. Forms; a. 3-7 marbre, 
4 maubre, 5 marbir, 6 marber, raarbyr. 

3- 3 marbel, 4 merbel, -ul, 4-5 marbil, 4-6 
marbyl, -ul, 5 marboll, -ole, -alle, -ylle, -ulle, 
-ilie, merbyl, 3-6 marbill, -yll, -ull, 6 raarbeli, 

4- marble. [ME. marbre, marble, a. F. marbre, 
(OF. rarely marble, malbre by dissimilation) = Pr. 
marmc-s, Sp. snarmol, Pg. marmore. It. marmo, 
Roumanian marmure :—L,. marmor, ad. or cogn. 
w. Gr. fiapnapos shining stone, marble (prob. orig. 
an adj. ‘ sparkling whence pappalpttv to sparkle). 

The L. word was adopted early into the Tent, langs. : OE. 
manna (in comb, mann-), OHG. marmnl (MHG., mod.G. 
mannel, also manner), MDu. manner, marmel, more 
commonly marber, marbel from Fr. (mod.Du. manner 
marble^ mannel * marble ’ to play with), ON. snarmari.) 

I. The simple word. 

1 . Limestone in a crystalline (or, less strictly, also 
a^ granular) state and capable of taking a polish. 
There are many varieties of this stone (see b), 
which is much used in sculpture and architecture. 

When uscd svuhout qualification, the word suggests either 
the pure white varieties commonly employed in sculpture 
(hence oflcn referred to as a type of whiteness), or those with 
m'ottled or variegated surface (cf. senses 5, 7 e). 

a. cipo S. Eng-. Ear. 1.249/315 In one toumbe of Marbre 
hewasi-leid. ,390 Gowca Cu/t/ II. 124 A tumbe riche., 
or marbre and ek of jaspre stones. ,585 T. Washinoton 
tr. Niciwlays Vey. IV. xxv, A great bridge of stone of Mar- 
. e," Orqnhares Kabclais in. xxviii. 227 The most 

durable Marbre or Porpnyr. 

[cx*oo: see Marule-stone.] ^13*0 Sir Beues 4609 
A faire ch^el of marbel fin. ci«o R. Brunne Chron. 
(x8io) 341 Of marble is pt stone, & purtreied ptr he lies 
CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iii. 9 All Pc pliers cr of marbill. 
X474 Caxton CAesse 92 Also colde and hardc as marbyll 
XSS 3 Eden Treat. Neive Ind. (Arb.) 25 Ouer this ryuer is 
a very fayre bridge of marble. 16x7 Moryson Itin. 1. 162 
.■Ml the pauement is most beautifull of ingrauen Marble 
X794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xv, From the portico 
they p.TSsed a noble hall to a staircase of marble. 1857 
Ruskin PoL Eeon. Art i. 46 Marble. .lasts quite as long as 
granite, and is much softer to work. 

Proverb. 1593 Siiaks. ^//en. VI, iii. ii. 50 Hee plyes her 
hard, and much Raine wearcs the Marble. 

b. With qualifying word : (g) an adj. denoting 
colour or appearance, e. g. blacky fibrous.^ Green 
(I2d),^/vj', Ked (I7e)i variegated^ white marble\ 
ib) a proper name denoting the locality in which 
it is found, e. g. African^ Carrara, Derby^shire), 
Egyptian, English^ Genoese^ Italian, Kilkenny^ 
Parian, Pentelican, Portsoy, Purbeck marble \ (c) 


applied to substances resembling or made to imitate 
marble, as t brimstone marble, a preparation of 
brimstone in imitation of marble; metallic mar- 
ble, native sulphate of barium {Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1889). See also Breccia, Brocatella, Cipollin, 
Fire (B. 5), Forest {sb, 5), Landscape (5), 
LUMACHELLA, MdVDREPORE (4), OnVX (4), RuiN, 
Serpentine, Shell, Verd antique marble. 

{a) a 1300 Cursor M. 8288 Vndcr his tre. . A stapul was o 
marbul gral. ^1386 Chaucer Kntls T. 1035 A gate of 
Marbul whit. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nie/iolay's Voy. 
n. i, A harde slipperie rocke of black marber. 1624 Capt. 
Smith Virginia iv. 126 Noplace hath more while and blew 
Marble than here. 1659 Howell Lex., Vocab. xxvi, The 
Marble gentle, viz. the whitest hard marble. .Serpentine or 
streaked Marble [etc.], a *728 Woodward Fossils{i'j2^) 1. 1 . 
21 Black Marble. 

(i) x68x Grew Mnsxuvt^ iii. vi. 316 Two pieces of ^Egyp- 
tian Marble. Ibid., A Piece of the worst sort of Cornish 
Iviarble, used for Lime. X727-AX Chambers Cycl. p.^., Der- 
byshire Marble is variously clouded and diversified with 
brown, a 1728 Woodward Fossils i. (1729) I. 20 The white 
Genoese Marble. Ibid. 25 The common white Carara 
marble. X89X T. Hardy TVxf (1900) 8/1 With your effigies 
under Purbeck-marble canopies. 

(c) X753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Brimstone, Brimstone 
^larble, a preparation of brimstone in imitation of marble, 
e. A kind or variety of marble. 

1640 Wilkins New Planet if. (1672) 119 That this rocky 
Substance is a Loadstone, rather than a* Jaspis, Adamant, 
Alarble, or any other. 18x3 Bakewell Introd. Geol. (1615) 
87 Very beautiful marbles occur [in England] winch will re- 
ceive a high polish. x87<j RuTLEY.S“///riy'/i^nr/(’fiii. 20 Lime- 
stones . . capable of receiving a polish are called marbles, 

d. Taken as a type ol something hard, inflexible, 
durable, or smooth. 

1586 Whitney Choice 0/ Emblems 183 In marble harde 
our harmes wee aUvayes graue. X588 Shaks. Tit. A. n. iii. 
144 The milke thou suck’st from her did turne to Marble. 
16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 638 Writing all injuries in 
marble, 1620 Swetnam arraigned G 4 b, Can you behold 
this sacred Cabinet,. .And not let fall a teare: you are 
vnkind. Not Marble but would wet at such a sight. x8x2 
Miss MiTFoRoin L’Estrange Lije (1870)!. vi. 219 Sir Charles 
Grandison..is a man of marble, or rather a man of snow. 
18x8 Shelley Rosal. 4 Helen 1252 The liquid marble of 
the windless lake. x886 Miss Bradoon One Thing Need- 
ful IX. She had done all in her power to deter Clarice;., 
but Clarice had made up her mind to be a marchioness, and 
she was marble. 

e. The stone as being the material of which a 
tomb or tombstone is made. poet. (Cf. 2 b.) 

16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, iii. ii. 434 When I am forgotten , , 
And sleepe in dull cold Marble. 1757 Gray Epii, on Mrs. 
Jane Clerke i Lo ! where the silent marble weeps, A friend, 
a wife, a mother sleeps. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. IxviliJ, 
Thy marble bright in dark appears. 

2 . A piece, block, or slab of marble ; a marble 
monument ; f a marble vessel. Also Jig. 

c X2M Becket 2tx8 in 5 *. Eng, Leg. I. 167 pe point of is 
swerd brak In he Marbre ato. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 5701 To 
a grei holw marbre was he bro^t, . . Whych was wonyd beo 
fillid wyh wyn. 1590 Spenser F,Q. iii. v. 33 The soveraine 
weede betwixt two marbles plaine Shee pownded small. 
1644 Evelyn Diary 22 Oct., The vacant stayrccase, marbles, 
statues [etc.]. 17x5 Leosi Palladio's Archil. (1742) II. 62 
An Inscription on a Marble. 1865 Kingsley Hereiv. x, The' 
blood stained marbles of the Amphitheatre. 

t b. A marble tomb or tombstone. Obs. 

_cx33o R, Brunne C/rrvK. (1816)230 At Westmynstere he 
lis toumbed richely, In a marble ois of him is mad story. 
a XS 33 Ld, Berners Gold. Bk, M. Aurel. (1546) Ii ij b, In 
the fclde of Elinos, vnder a marble, is the pouders of Sysifo 
Seteno. 1640 Glapthokne Ladies Priviledge iv. Plays 1874 
II. X4t My Ancestors, whose dust Would 'a broke through 
the Marbles, to revenge To me this fatall infamy. 1730 
Pope Epit, Fenton i -This .modest Stone, what few vain 
Marbles can. May truly say, here lies an honest Man, 

c. Antiq. (//.) Applied, with specific qualifica- 
tion, to certain collections of sculptures, etc. ; e. g. 

Arundel, Arundelian, or Oxford tnarbles, a collection of 
sculptures and inscribed stones made by the Earl of Arundel 
(died 1646) and presented to the University of Oxford. 
Elgin marblcSfSs collection (now in the British Museum) of 
ancient sculptures from the Parthenon, which was brought to 
England by Lord Elgin and sold by him to the nation in 1816. 

[1624 J. Seldf.n (title) Marmora Arnndeliana.] 1667 
Evelyn Diary 19 Sept., To London with Mr. Hen. Howard 
of Norfolk, of whom 1 obtain’d the gift of his Arundelian 
^larbles. x727-,ix Chambers CycL&.\,, Arundel Marbles, 
..or the Oxford Marbles. 1817 Keats (* 7 /r) On the Elgin 
Marblc-s. X833 Penny Cycl. I. 142/1 The /Eginelan, added 
to the Athenian, and Phigalcian marbles which we possess 
in the British Museum, would have formed a complete 
specimen of Grecian sculpture, as applied to the decoration 
of temples. 

3. teclm. [ = F. marbre.l a. A slab of marble 
used forgrinding paints on; b. Aprinter’simposing- 
stone (Knight Viet. Mech. 1875) ; c. =Mabveb. 

Phil. Trans. XX. 466 Which they grind upon a 
Marble, such as Painters use, 1745 De Coetlocon l/niv. 
H ist. Arts Set, II.aTogive it [the glass] a Polish, we 
roll it to and fro on a Stone, or Marble. 

4 . [=G., Du. marmel^ A little ball (varying 
from about 5 inch to an inch in diameter), origin- 
ally made of marble, now usually of baked clay, 
porcelain, or composition, used in a children’s 
game ; hence in pU the game itself. Also a similar 
ball (e. g. of glass) used in other games. 

I ^ In playing the game, a number of marbles are arranged 
j in a ring (or sometimes in a row), from which the players 
I aUempt to dislodge them by ‘shooting’ a marble at them 
with the finger and thumb. 


1694-5 J. Houchto.v Collect. Husb. ^ Trade No. xSg 
(1727) II. 29 U’he next are marbles for boys to play with. 
X709 Steele Taller No. 112 P 3 A Game of Marbles, not 
unlike our modern Taw. 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. 1. 
142 On yon gray stone, .we shot the marble thro’ the ring*. 
1866 R. Chambers Ess. Ser. 11. 3 There was the floor ori 
which.. I had played at marbles, a pattern in the carpet 
serving as the ring. 1885 New Bk. Sports 301 Jlarblcs is 
not the popular game it once was. 

1 6 . A mottled or dappled colour resembling that 
of variegated marble ; hence, a cloth of such a 
colour. (Cf. 7 e.) Obs. 

1520 Mem. Kipon (Surtees) III. 274 Pro xiij virg. panni 
lanei colorls marble. X54X-2 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 18 Ker- 
seies..of the colours of black, marble, russet, and white, 
X549 Act "i ^ Edw. VI, c. 2 § I Russets, Musters, Marbles, 
Graves, Royes, and suche lyke colors. XS55 Richmond. 
Wills (Surtees) 86 A yard of marble xx^. 1720 Strvpe 
Sloxv's Surv. Lend, (1754) I. i. xxix. 297/1 In a livery 
of grey Marble, 

b. Bookbinding. The marbled pattern or paper 
used in ornamenting books. 

1699 Wanley in Lett. Lit. Mcn{f,sxzi^txi\ 277 In knowing 
what sort of Paper is in use, ..or to please myself.. with 
looking on the fine colors, marbles, &c. 18x7 Dibdin 
liogr, Decameron II. 532 In lieu of gilt, you may., order 
marble coloured edges : but gilt upon the marble— oh ! ’tis 
the very luxury— tlie ‘ ne plus ultra ’ of the bibHopegislic art ! 
1823 Bookbinders Compl. Instructor 28 Common Marble. 
Ibid. 29 Transparent Marble. Ibid. 30 Egyptian Marble.. 
Purple Marble, .Slone Marble. Ibid. 31 Rice M.arble.. 
Chinese Marble. .Red Marble. Ibid. 32 Wainscoat Marble, 
f 6. pi, a, French marbles', syphilis. Gbs. 

[? Corruption of F. morbilles ‘ the small pockes’ (Cotgr.).] 

0x592 Greene Thieves Jailing out 
the Spittles, and Hospitafles, there you shall see men dis- 
eased of the French Marbles. 

b. As transl. of L. marmor'. A stony concretion 
in the joints of a horse. 

X748 tr. Renatus" Distemp. Horses X90 Oftentimes in the 
knees or joints there arises either a Phlegmon, or Marbles, 
or Puffs or Wind*galls. 

H. Aitrib. and Comb. 

7 . atlrib. passing into adj. a. Made or consist- 
ing of marble. (For the corresp. parasynthetic 
adjs. see 8 c.) Also, like that of marble. 

X3. . Coer de L. 6182 He leetmake a marbyl ymage. 1382 
'NszxA'e Esther i. 6 Thei weren vnderset with marbil pilecris. 
*577 B. Gooce Hercsbach's Husb. i. (1586) 8 Suche .stately 
dwelHngcs and marble floores. 2646 Evelyn (?Apr,), 
AmarbleMadunalikeaColosse. X747 Mrs. GL^sszCookety 
ix. 78 Take a Quart of Almonds, .and beat tliem in a Marble 
Mortar. 1852 hi. AnnoLV Empedocles n.ZZ Her flush’d feet 
glow on the marble floor. 

b. White, hard, cold, or rigid like marble. 
(Rarely used predicatively.) Hence in parasyn- 
thetic adjs. viarble'hreasted^ •hearted, •minded, 

XS9X FLORto 2nd Fruites^ 43 P. Oh filthie .. fashion of 
.some Englishmen, to ride with these hard, straight, and little 
saddles. T. They are English toyes, to v.se . . such marble 
pinching sadles (lial. gneste selle viarmoree']. 1593 Shaks. 
3 Hen. VI, III. i. 38 Her leares will pierce into a Marble 
heart. x6oi — I'wel. N. v. i. 127 The Marble-brested Ti* 
rant. x6xx — Wint. T. v. il. 98 Who was most Marble, 
there changed colour. i6z« Drayton Poly-olb. ii. 94 Her 
Marble-minded breast. 0x6x8 Sylvester Wood-mans Bear 
Ixxv. (Grosart) II. 312 Moan I must for never was Marble- 
hearted Mermidon But would moan [etc.]. 1675 South 

12 Serm, (1692) 570 His Marble, obdurate Heart. 1784 
Unfortunate Sensibility I. 175 What is virtue ? is it a 
certain marble-mlndedness, the elder brother ofinsensibillty. 
iBz2 Byron Ch. Har. n. x.xxiii, That seeming marble-heart. 
28x7 Shelley Rev. Islam vi. xxxiii, Her marble brow, and 
eager lips. 1818 — Rosal. 4- Helen x86 His fancy on that 
spring would float, If some invisible breeze might stir Its 
marble calm. 2875 Jowf-tt Plato (ed. 2) II. X02 Under 
the marble exterior of Greek literature was concealed a 
soul thrilling with spiritual emotion. 

c. Enduring as marble, or as if carved in marble. 

2596 Fitz-Geffray Sir F. Drake (1B81) 2 j Cease to eter- 
nize in your marble verse The fals of fortune-tossed Vene- 
rists. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr, Mor. iii. § 17 They write 
not their obligations in sandy but marble memories. 

d. poet. Smooth as marble. (Cfi L. marmo- 
reiini teqztor.) Hence marble-faccd adj. 

1557-8 Phaer jEneid vi. R iij b, All what marblefacyd 
seas conteines of monstrous fries. 1667 Milton P, L. hi. 
564 Through the pure marble Air. 

e. Of a variegated or mottled colour (f occas. 
used predicatively') ; marbled. + Also, made of 
cloth or stuff of such a colour (see 5). Hence 
marble-colouredf -covered, •edged adjs. 

c X430 Two Cookery-bks. 29 Caste ker-to Saunderj’s & Saf- 
roun, & loke it be marbylle [Ashmole MS, marbely]. Ibid. 
34 Take a lytyl Saundcrys & a lytyl Safroun, & make it a 
marbyl coloure. 1530 "Test. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 91 To Wil- 
liam Cay my marbill jacket 1545 Ibid. 230 My marbell 
colered cote. x$^xLatic. /FiV/flll. 54 , 1 geve Willm Cooke 
my marble ho'ie. 1703 Lend. Gaz. Na 3930/4 An Alma- 
nack, .with a Marble Vellum Cover, X705 tbid. No. 410S/3, 
77 half Chests of Marble-Soap. x8o8 Han. More Calebs 1 1 . 
74 Countless marble-covered octavos. x8xx Self Instructor 
120, 3-thread fine marble stockings. 18x7 Diddin Bibltogr, 
Decameron II. 533 The Peau de veau of the hVench, with 
gilt upon marble edges ! 1876 Rock 'Text. Fabr. vii. 76 

Marble silk had a weft of several colours so woven as to 
make the whole web look like marble. 

i*fl 'Marble colours : usedy^. by Drummond to 
express ostentatious splendour. Obs. 

~ 16x3 Drumm. of Hawtii. Cypress Grove Wks. (17x1) xr8 
The marble colours of., funeral pomp. 0x649 — Hist, 
Jos. Ill, ibid. 41 The marble colours of false greatness. 

.8. Obvious combinations, a. attributive (of, per- 
taining to, or concerned with marble), as marble 
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vtart^ ‘Viasoji, •quarry, jaw; (used 

in the game of marbles) as marbh-rmg', b. 
objective, as uiarbh-cutter, -polisher, -worker \ c. 
parasynthetic and instrumental, as marble-arched, 
-chequered, -imaged, -paved, -piled, -pillared, -ribbed, 
-sadptured adjs. ; d. similative, as marble-constant, 
-hard, -like, -looking, -white adjs. ; marble-wise adv. 

1636 G. Sandvs ParaJ>hr. Ps. vUi. 9 The *marbJe«arched 
Skie. 1879 F. W, Robinson Coward Consc. 1. iv, Across 
the *marble*chequered hall. 1606 Shaks. Aiit, ^ C/. v. 
ii. 240 Now from head to foote I am ^Marble constant. 
161X CoTGR., Marhrier. A. *marble-culter. c 1420 Paltad. 
on Hush. 1. 403 With *marbui greet ygrounde & mixt with 
lyme. <116x8 Sylvester Elegy If, Parkis (Grosan) If. 
328 In his stone*breast no pitie moves relenting, Rough and 
remorselesse, more then ’'marble-hard. 1832 [R. Catter- 
mole] Eecleeit, etc. 179 With all thy high and *marble. 
imaged line. 1530 Palsgr. 318/r *iMarbylyke, of the coloure 
of marbyll.^ 1B54 J. S. C. Aobott Napoleon (1855) I. ix. 163 
He could impress a marble-like immovableness upon his 
features. 1846 De Quincey Antigone Wks. 1863 Vlll. 221 
The unchanging expression in the *marble-looking mask. 
t8x8 Byron Ch. Har. iv. 1, The paltry jargon of the '•marble 
mart. x8x6 J. Smith Panorama Sci.ff Art II. 808 The 
plasterers, '^marble-masons, and other artisans who use this 
article. 1835 Ure Philos. Manu/. 58 Sawing compre- 
hends every species of mill .. such as..*marble-mins. 1812 
Byron Ch. Har. ir. Ixii, In ^marble-paved pavilion. 1777 
Warton Poems 45 What though no *marble*piled bust 
Adorn his desolated dust. 1754 Armstrong Forced Mnrr. 
V. iv. Misc. (1770) II. 1 10 This •marble-pillar’d castle. 1756 
Burke Subl. 4- B. Introd., Wks. I. 11:5 In the question 
about the tables, the *marble-porisher will unquestionably 
determine the most accurately. 1887 J . C. Harris Free yoe, 
etc. (1888) 127 To invest money in Georgia "^marble-quarries. 
1820 Shelley Tower 0/ Famine ii Kach '•marble-ribbed 
roof. 1821 Clare Vilt. hfinstr. I. 5 The * I spy ‘ halloo 
and the *marble.ring, 1875 Knight Diet. Aleck. 1393/x 
*Marble-S.Tw. 184^ AIrs. Browning Brown Rosary in. xii, 
|Ie knelt like a child *marbie-sculptured and white. 1877 
A. B. Edwards Up Nile xxii. 720 The quarried cliffs of 
Toora, *marble-white. 1687 Miegf. Fr. Eng, Diet, .s.v., 
To marble Paper, to paint it *niarble-wise with several 
Colours. 1875 Knight ilfd'c/<.i393/2 *Marble-worker's 
Files. 

9. Special comb.: *1* ni^-rble butterfly, ? = 
marbled white', t marble-crab, a crab having a 
marbled or mottled shell; f marble dew, some 
imaginary antaphrodisiac*; f marble-flint, ?flint 
having a mottled appearance ; marble gall, a gall 
made by the insect Cynips Kollari ; marble leg, 
‘the pale shining leg of Phlegmasia dolens* (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.); marble-paper, paper coloured in 
imitation of marble ; marble paste, a white 
■porcelain paste used for casts of statues (in recent 
Diets. : a transl. of K. pAte de marbre) ; marble 
seal, Phoea fetida \ marble veal (jCookery), poltc<l 
veal interspersed with lumps of tongae, having a 
mottled surface when cut ; marble-wood, (a) see 
<luot. 1753 ; (^) a large East Indian itee, Diospyros 
Kurds, having a variegated wood {Cent, X)icl.')\ 
(r) an Australian tree, Olea paniculata, having 
mottled timber (Morris Austral Pug.). 

*749 B. Wilkes Eng. htoths ff Butterjius 52 The Mar- 
moris or *Marble-Bucterfly. 1796 Nemnich Polygt. Lex. 
Nat, Hist., Marble-butterfly. Pap, Galatkea. The black- 
eyed Marble butterfly. Papilio Semele. 1668 Chableton 
Onomast. Zoicon 176 Cancer . . Marmoratus sive VaHits 
(quod testa tegitur.,macuUs viridibus, cajruleis, albis, nigris, 
cinereis. the *Marble Crab. <xx62i Beaum. & Fl. V'/x/- 
erry 4- Thcod. iii. i, The teares of mandr.ike and the*marble 
dew, Mixt in my draught, haue quencht my natural heate. 
1633 Massinger Guardian in. i, I would.. bathe myself, 
night by night, in marble dew. 1686 Phil. Trans, XVI, 27 
Burnt ^Marble-flintquench’d inVinegar. 1882 Garden 14 Oct. 
334/2 The^Marbleand Artichoke gallsare formed from buds. 
x6fe Loud. Gaz, No. 1566/4 Two Book.< .. covered with 
■•Marble Papjr. 1737 Berkeley Letter\lV%. 1871 IV. 247, 

I would have these pamphlets covered with marble paper 
pasted on white paper. x8S2 Catal. Internat. Exhib. II. 
xxvhi. 5 Marble papers, 1896 J. W. Kirkaldy & E. C. 
PoLLARn tr. Boas' Text Bk. Zool. 5x9 The Ringed or 
*.MarbleSeal(/^/<._/fe//-r/a). 1789 Farley ArtCoohery 
It. iii. {ed. 6) 274 *Marb}e veal. 1753 Chambers Cyc/. Su/p., 
Marble IPood, a name given by the people of some parts 
of America to the lignum rhodium, or rose-wood, from the 
heart of the tree being sometimes variegated like Marble. 

'Iffarble (maubT), v, [f, Marblb sb, Cf. F. 
marbrer^ 

1. trans. To stain or colour (paper, edges of 
books, soap, etc.) so as to give the appearance 
of variegated marble. 

x683Z,£>h</. Gaz. Na 1S74/4 A.. strong leather Pad-saddle 
marbled. x 685 Plot titajffbrdsh. 123 Which two colours 
they break with a wire brush, much after the manner they 
doe when they marble paper, 17x4 Gay Sheph. H^eekn. 
13 Marbled with Sage the hard’ning Cheese she press’d. 
1725 Bradley Fa'H. Diet. s. v. Potage, Marbling it with 
very brown Veal-Gravy. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. n. vt. 
i. § 19 With about as much intelligence or feeling of art as 
a house-painter has in marbling a wainscot. 1885 J- Pavn 
Talk oj Town II. 228 Liquids used by bookbinders m 
marbling covers. 

b. To make (a design) by the process of marbling. 

x88s C.G. W.Lock iParhshop Receipts See. iv. 267/x Take 
...a green calf and marble a tree upon it. 

2. To make white like marble, rare. 

X71J1 H. Walpole Let. to Han. Mare 29 Sept., Mrs. I^r- 
teus’s accident,. may have marbled her complexion, but 
I am perbuaded has not altered her- -good-humoured coun- 
tenance.' 1878 B. Taylor Dettkalion u. iii. 67 Thy features, 
marbled by the moon. 


d 3. To pickle (fish). Ohs. 

[xs^, x6xi : see Marl v.^] x66x Rabisha Cookery Dis- 
sected 14 To Marble Sowls, Plaice, Flounders, Smelts. 

IVCarblecl (maub’ld), ppl, «. [f. Marble sb, 
and V. + -ED.] 

1. In various occasional uses : Portrayed in 
marble ; having buildings or sculptures of marble ; 
turned into marble (^jig ,) ; decorated or covered 
with marble. 

X599 Storer IVolsey C 4 b, Looke how the God. of Wis* 
dome marbled stands, Bestowing Laurel wreathes. 1760-72 

H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) III. 143 Marbled effigies 
and monumental deposits of the renowned. 1821 Byron 
Juan HI. Ixxxvi. xvi, Place me on Sunium's marbled steep, 
1844 Ld. Houghton Mem! Many Scenes, Scott at Tomb of 
Stiearts 132 His marbled form, will meet the attentive eye. 
x8st G. Meredith Sleeping City tog A marbled City planted 
there With all its pageants and despair. 2885 H. Q. Forces 
Nat. Wand. E. Arckip. 6 Fineresidences. .conspicuous by 
the blaze of light that lit up their pillared and marbled fronts. 

2. Variegated in colour like certain marbles, 
a. Coloured or stained by a technical process with 
variegated patterns. 

1671 Boyle Usef.Nni. Philos. If. iv. 14 Those fine Covers 
of Books that, for their resemblance to speckld Marble, are 
wont to be call'd Marbled. 1699 Wanley in Lett, Lit. Men 
(Camden) 276 Common marbled paper. <12769 S. Davies 
Whalley in Dodsley ColL Poems (2782; V.-io6 Variety of 
troops . . In marbled regimentals. X885 C. G. W. Lock Work- 
shop Receipts Ser. iv. 242/1 The edge of marbled books 
should correspond with their marbled ends. 

b. Veined,, mottled, or dappled {with markings 
of various colours). Chiefly yVal. fJist. and Path, 
1694 Aec. Strzf. Lnie Voy. ii. 18 The .snow was marbel’d, 
and look’d as if it were boughs and branches of Trees, 27x9 
D'Urfey Pills{\Zj-2) VI. 557 At the break of morning light, 
When the marbled Sky looks gay. x8i8 A ri Preserv, Feet 
154 If the chilblain is merely neglected, the skin, .becomes 
livid and of a marbled appearance. 1890 Woodbury Encycl. 
Phologr., Marbled Prints, in printing.. .The prints 
appear. .unevenly marked, somewhat resembling the ap- 
pearance of marble. 1899 Allbntt's Syst. hied. VIII. 462 
It eruption on the skin] maybe uniform, or figured, 

or marbled, 

e. Of meat; Having the lean streaked with thin 
layers of fat. (A sign of the best quality.) 

1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess, (2803) IV. 355 There is no 
better sign of good flesh, than when it is marbled. 1834 
Youatt Cattle 270 The meat is finely marbled and well* 
flavoured. 

3« Used as tlie specific designation of various 
animals and plants which have mottled or dappled 
markings (freq. *=s L. specific name marmoratus,-a'). 

Marbled beauty, the moth marbled 

green, the moth Bryophxla glandifera \ marbled white 
{bviit&tfLY),Argegalat/iea‘, marbled rose(seeKosE4A). 

X699 Petivek Mnsei Petiver. 33 The white marbled female 
Butterfly. 2707 Mortimer Huso, (xyax) 11. 264 The Marbled 
Rose, ..Its Leaves are larger, of a light red Colour marbled 
and veined, Citviers Anim. Kingd. 93 The.. Marbled 
Cat {Flelis\ vtarnioratd). 1844 H. Stephens Bk, Farm 
in. 762 The common long red or marbled mangel-wflrzel. 
2867 H. q*. Stainton Brit. Butterfles 4* Moths lii. 31 The 
Marbled White Butterfly. Ibid. vi. 66 The Marbled Beauty. 
1870 Eng, Afech, ag Feb, 571/a The Marbled Green {Brvo- 
philaglandi/trd). xi-jbEneyeL Brit. IV. 595/2 The Marbled 
White {Arge gnlathea) is the species often met with in 
Britain. 

Marbleize (maub’biz), U.S. [f. Marble 
sb, ■^-3ZE.] trans, Tocolour in imitation of marble; 

« Marble v. 

287^ Knight Diet. ATech. 1391/2 Afarbleising Slate, 
coloring its surface in imitation of variegated marble. 1884 
Adxd., AW white and marbleized wrought-iron hollow ware. 
1888 Howells Annie KUbttm xi. 114 The marbleised iron 
shelf .. supported two glass vases. 1892 Harper's Alag, 
936^ Soap of a marbleized reddish color. 

,]i£arbleixess (maubTnes). rar&’~^, [f. Mar- 
ble sb, -f -NESS.] Hardness like that of marble. 

1629 Donne 26 Serm. (i66i) 63 My holysighs. .have worn 
out my Marble Heart, that is, the blarbleness of my heart. 

Marbler (maubbi). Also 5 marbyler, afler- 
bler, 6 marbular, luerbeler, 5-6, 8 marbeler, 
[f. Marble sh, and v, + -er \ Cf. F. marbrier 
(= senses i, 2), marbreur (sense 3).] 

I. A quarryraan or hewer of marble. ? Obs, 

1457 in Dugdale Warivicksh. (1656) 355 lohn Bourde of 
Corff Castle, in the County of Dorset, Marbler. *478 
Ckurch-w, Ace. St. Andre^Js East Cheap in Brit. Alag. 
XXXII. 37 Item to a Marbeler for hauyng oute of a Mar- 
byll Ston iiij''. 2538 Lkland I tin. i. 94 (176B) I. 88 Marble, 
wont to betaken up . .by Marbelersof Barnardes Castelle and 
of Egleston. Harper's Alag. Jan. 243/1 The quarriers, 

or * marblers at they are called in the old papers relating 
to the body (at PurbeckJ. 

f 2. One who carves, or works in, marble ; a 
sculptor. Obs. 

2469-70 Fabric Rolls Vork Minster (Surtees) 73 Robert 
Spillesby .. equitatiii pro Its merblers .. 37X. ^d. a 1470 
Tiptoft Grat. G. Flammcns (Caxton 1481) He (Socrates) 
had to bis moder a mydwyd" and to his fader a marbyler. 
1538 Leiand hin. VII. 25 Many Marbelers working in 
Alabaster. 2649 Fullf.k fust Man's Funeral 23 Let., 
the most accurate Marbler erect the Monument, 1720 
Strypc Sttno's Snrv. Lomi. (1754) H- v. xiv. 3x2/2 The 
Company called by the name of IMarblers tor their ex- 
cellent knowledge, .in the art of insculpting Personages for 
tombs. 2868 Stanley ll'ertm. Abb. iii. 253 (Preparation for 
Henry Vi’s tomb, an. 2472) The * marbler * (or, as we should 
no%Ys.ay, the statuary). 

3. One who marbles paper, etc. Also, an iastra- 
ment used for marbling paper. 


1835 J. Hansett Bibliopegia 206. 2883 Crkhe Boohbind. 
for Amateurs g7 Of all the varieties of gum, there b but 
onethat isofany use to the marbler. .gum tragacanlh. 28^ 
Zaehnsdorf Bookbinding 75 Leo's Mechanical Marblers. 
SXa'rble-stone. obs. e.xc. dial. Forms : see 
Marble sb . ; also Marm-stone. [Cf. chalkstoue, 
limeslonel\ = Marble; a marble floor, monument, . 
tomb, etc, 

c 2200 J rin. Coll, Horn. 245 Hie (marie magdalene). .nant 
ane box jemaked of marbelslone, <12225 Leg. Kath. 24S9 
pu schalthabben..ofinarbrestana temple. 1297 R. Glol’c. 
(Rolls) 9787 pe point of.is suerd brec in be marbresionatuo. 
c 1386 Chaucer Prioress' T. 229 In a temple of Marbul 
stones cleere Enclosen they bb litel body sweeie. c 2430 
Lydg. Minor Poems (Percy Soc.) 50 Harde to lyke bony 
out of a marble stone. 2530 Palsgr. 530/1 Water by often 
droppyng may make a hole in a marbyll stone. 1585 T. 
Washls’GTon tr. Nicholay's Voy. t. vi, In the middest of 
the pauement which was of Marber .stone. 1682 Creech 
Lucretius (1683) 94 If that’s an 111, why not as great an 
one To be opprest with Earth, or Marble-stone ? 2896 A. E. 
Housman Shropshire Lad li, I met a statue standing still. 
Still in marble stone stood he, And stedfastly he lookedat me. 
Marblet (maublet). [f. Marble sb. -b -et, nfter 
Xbc^.marbr^.l A South American Vizard, rolychrus 
marmorattis, 

1840 Carders Anitn. Kingd. 276 The Marblets . . have 
palatal teeth, and femoral pores, like the Iguanas. 18^ in 
Cent. Diet. ^ 

. mZarblin^ (ma-Jbliq), vbl. sb. [f. JIarbie V. 

+ -ING ).] The action of the vb. Mardlb. 

1. The process, practice, or art of staining paper, 
etc. with variegated colours in imitation or con- 
ventional imitation of marble. 

Lend. Gaz. No. 2197/4 A New Art. .of Making, 
Marbling, Veining, and Finishing of Mantle-pieces. 1731 
Bailey vol, II, Alorbling of Books (in Book-binding) the 
sprinkling them with colour.s on the outside. 2753 in Pa- 
tents^ Specif, Skins etc. (1S72) 3 For the making, marbling, 
veining [etc.] any linen, silks, canva.<?, paper, and leather, 
igot Daily Citron. 3 Dec. 9/6 Graining and Marbling 
wanted. 

2. concr. Colouring or marking resembling that 
of marble, or some conventional imitation of it. 

2727-52 Chambf.rs Cycl. s.v. Porcelain, There is. .a kind 
of marbled porcelain, which is not made by applying the 
marblings with the pencil. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. /list. VII, 

7 ‘I’he only marblings, which appear in Its body, are the 
colour of the food, which is seen through its transparent 
intestines. 2883 SotoN Art Old Eng. Potter 93 Agate-ware 
was a complicated process ; the marbling, instead of being 
produced on the surface, went through the body, 2894 R. B. 
Sharpe llandbk. Birds Gt, Brit, (2896) 1. 97 Marblings and 
Spots of light brown or reddish-brown. 2897 A llbutt's Syst. 
A£cd. II. J03 In children Infested by fleas or lice the general 
tint of the rash may be deepened by very numerous petechia? 
or by ‘marbling’. 

3. A tnarble-like incrustation, rare. 

287* C. Kino Mountain. Sierra Nev. i. ax The summit 
piercing through a marbling of perpetual snow up to the 
height of ten thousand feet. 

4. Comb, : marbling-rod, the rod or pole used 
in the apparatus for glazing marbled paper ; mar- 
bling trough, the trough into which the paper is 
dipped in the process of marbling. 

183s Hannctt Bibliopegia 82 Afier this they [the books] 
must be glaired equally over, and when dry placed upon 
the marbling rods, the sides of the boohs e.vtending over, 
and the^ leaves hanging between. Ibid. 184 The marbling 
trough is generally made of oak. 

Marblisli (maubli/), a. rare'^K [f. Marble 
jA + 'IShL] Resembling marble. 

2826 Moore Aleut. (1854) Y. 80 The smooth, marblUh, 
effeminate colouring. 

HTarbly (maubli), «. Also 5 marbely, 7 mar- 
blie. [f. Marble sb, 4- -Y.] Resembling, or having 
the appearance of, marble. Hence, rigid, cold, or 
calm like marble. 

Marble 7e,quot. c 1430J. <22629 Fotherbv 
Atheom. n, L § 4 (2622) 179 Whatsoeuer Monsters .strange, 
in marbly Seas doc breed. 2635 Swan Spec. Af. vi. (1643) 

299 Salt-gem .. is also called stonic, marblie Salt. <22814 
Alermaid ii. i. in Nero Brit, Theatre JI. 486 The marbly 
lustre of her skin. 2845 Browning Bishop orders his tomb 
?5 itnU have I pot .s mistresses with gteat smooth marbly 
limbs? 2856 Stanley .f/Hfix ^ Pal. i. {1B5S) 69 Above the 
blue sea rose the white marbly terraces. 1858 G. Mac* 
DOSALD Phantastes (1878) 11 . xiv. 33 'The marbly silliness 
of thousands of years. 

lilarbole, -boll, marbre, obs. ff. Marble. 
tlttarbryil(e, a. Obs. [a. OF. marbrin, f. 
marbre ^Iabble sb.J Of marble. 

2319 in Riley A/rm. (x868) 231. <i 1400-50 Ale.rattder ^353 
Ne mote ne marbrjm werkts. 1490 Caxto.n Eneydosxxx. 74 
Her wymmen..bare her in-to her chambre marbryne. 
3M[arbul(l, Marbular ; sec Marble, Marbler. 
Marbut, obs. form of Marabout. 

Marbyl(l, -yr, -yler : see JIarble, Matibier. 
HfTarC Also 7 marre, mare: and see 

Murk. [a. F, marc ; explained by Hatz.-Parm. 
as a vbl. noun f. marcher in the sense * to crash . 

The c in the Fr. word is mute, even before a vowel ; hence 
prob. the 17th c. Eng. forms marre, marc.] 

The refuse which remains after the pressure of 

crapes or other fruits. . , jt ■» 

,6ii Hoi.LANo/’/.Vy II-53=>Thc^rr=M. 

::"l„u?,'l b Hess uhk. 

yama/Ja I. p. xW, The Jlere O'- remMeder of the Sobw 



MARCAN. 

Canes after the juice is squee2ed out. 2707 Curios, in H ush. 

«§- Card, 138 Marc of Olives after they are press’d. 2852 
MoariT Tanning ff Curry The marc, or pressed 
cake, which still retains some tannin, is made to yield it. 
2883 R. Haldane Workshop Receipts Ser. n. xo/2 The juice 
and the refuse (‘ marc ’) are fermented. 

b. aitrib . : marc brandy, brandy distilled from 
marc. 

1852 Fownes Man. Elein. Chem. (1863) 512 The fusel-oil 
of the marc-brandy of the South of France. 

Marc, obs. form of Maek, Marque. 

Marcal, variant of Mercal. 

RCarcau (maukan), a. [f. L. Marc-tis Mark + 
-aK.] Pertaining to the Gospel of St. Mark. 

1902 J. A. Robinson Study of Gospels iv. heading^ The use 
of the non-Marcan Document by St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
2903 H. B. SwETE in Expositor June 415 The Marcan 
tradition. . r * 

IVIarcSAni/a^nb. Obs. rare-^^. [Corruption of 
It. viercatante^ A merchant. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. ii. 63 Tra. What Is he..? 
Bio. Master, a Marcantant [so Folios and Qo. j Pope reads 
mercantant, Capell mercatante], or a pedant, 

+ 3 Snarcasiii(e. Obs. rare. Also marcassin, 
[=lY. marcassin {Co\.gs.).'\ =next. 

x6oi Holland Pliny II. 509 These two Marcassins. Ibid. 
588 There is another fire stone going under the name of 
Pyrites or Marcasin. Ibid., These Marcasines. 

Marcasite (ma-jkassit). Min. Also 5 mar- 
kasit, 5-8 marchasite, 6 -it, marcazite, 6-7 
-quesit(e, 7 -qmsat(e, merquisate, inarcheait{e, 
-gasite, 7-8 -casit, -c(h)assite, 8 -kasite. Also 
in mod.L. form 7-8 marcasites, (7 margasites). 
[ad. med.L. marcastta (whence F. niarcassitCi Sp. 
7 jiarquesitaylX..vmjrassita,marcke 5 ita)^^'^'^.iormt 6 . 
with suffix L. -ita, Gr. -iteI. 

The etymology is obscure, as the Arabic marqasliithd or 
marqashltd, often cited as the source, is probably adopted 
from some" European language.] 

1 . Pyrites, csp. the crystallized forms of iron 
pyrites used in the i8th c. for ornaments ; by some 
restricted to the arsenical varieties of pyrites ; in 
recent use, white iron pyrites (iron disulphide). 

For the vague notion attached to the word in pre-scientific 
chemistry, see quots. 1616 and 1727-52. The * marcasiles ’ of ] 
gold and silver seem to have been specimens of copper and 
iron pyrites with the lustre of gold and silver, and hence 
wrongly supposed to contain traces of those metals. 

2472 Ripley Comp. Alek. Ep. i. in Ashm. (1652) it6 Our 
Marchasite, our Magnete, and our Lead. iS7* Jones 
Bathes 0/ Bath n. 20 Copper, Iron, and Marquesite. 26x0 
B. JoNSON . 4 /c/ii. II. iii, Vour marchesite, your tutie, your 
magnesia. x6x6 ^Bullokar Eng. Exios.^ Marchasite, 
a stone participating with the nature of some mettall, yet 
in so^ small quantity, that the mettall cannot be melted 
from it, but will vapour away in smoake, the stone turning 
to ashes. 2684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xix. 852 Glass of 
Antimony., is nothing but the meer Marchasite of Lead. ' 
269^ Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. 272 A common Mar- | 
casite or Pyrites shall have the Colour of Gold most exactly j 
. .and yet. .yield nothing of worth, but Vitriol, and a little | 
Sulphur. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl.,Marcasite, Marcasita, a • 
sort of metallic mineral, supposed by man)’ to be the seed or | 
first matter of metals. On this principle, there should be as 
many different marcasites as metals.. .There are only three j 
kinds in the shops, which are called, marcasite of gold, of 
silver, and of copper J though some repute the loadstone to 
be a marcasite of iron ; bismuth, marcasite of tin ; and rink, 
or spelter, marcasite of lead, a 1728 Woodward i. 
(1729) I. 172, I could never perceive any Arsenic in the 
PyritcE ; in which they differ from the Marcasits, most of 
which contain more or less of that Mineral. 2778 Woulfe 
in Phil. Trails. LXIX. 15 The Derbyshire and Eckton 
Cauk.^which Is commonly covered with copper marcassite. 
2796 Kirwan£/^/;?, Min. (ed. 2) II. 256 Arsenical Pyrites or 
Marcassite. 2836-41 Brandk Chem. (ed. 5) 861 Bismuth 
WM sometimes called Marcasite. 2844 Browning Coloinie's 
Birthday 1. 344 Yon gray urn's veritable marcasite, The 
Pope’s gift. 2865 Watts Diet. Chem, III. 851 Marcasite, 
white Iron Pyrites. 2879 Rutley Study Rocks x. 157 JSIar- 
casue resembles pyrites, except that it crystallises in the 
rhombic system. 

attrib.^ 2588 Lucar Colloq. Arte SJujotvig 17 The 
marchasite stone, x6ox Holland Pliny II. 558 It commeth 
of a certaine marquesit stone, wherupon also they call it 
Chalcitis. a 2728 Woodward Fossils 1. (1729) I. 181 The 
Marcasite Grains are of a bright Yellow. 

2 . A piece or specimen of marcasite; an orna- 
ment made of crj’stallized iron pyrites. 

Formerly used for striking a light : cf. Firestone 1. 

XSSS Eoes Decades 11s margin, Marchasi'tes are flowers ! 
of metals by the colours wherof the kyndes of metals are ' 
knowen. 1682 N. O. Boilean's Lutrin iii. 54 ’ From his 
Pocket He takes his Marchasite, begins to knock it With 
hardned Steel, out springs an Active spark. 2773 Goldsm, 
Stoops to Cong. 111. i, Half the ladies of our acquaintance, 
,.carT>’ their jewels to town, and bring nothing but paste 
and marcasites back. 1877 W. Jones Finger.ring 307 
Two hearts surmounted by a crown, .sec with marcasites. 

Hence Mnrcasital (r«r^~*o), Marcasitical 
adjs.^ pertaining to or containing marcasite. 

2670 Boyle Tracis Costn. ^tial. etc. iv. 22 A great quan- 
tity of marchasiticall Earth, if I may so call it. 2731 Bailey 
vol. II, Marcasital[td. 2737 Marcasitical], of or pertaining 
to marcasiles. iTjg Phil. Trans. LXIX. 30 On one side 
there was a slight marcasitical coating. 

11 Marcassin (maikns sin). Her. [Fr.] A young 
vild boar, used as a charge. 

1727 in Bailey voL II. 1847 Class. Heraldry, Marcassin, 
a young wild boar, disiinKuisned from an oid one by having 
its tail hanging down instead of twisted. 

Marcassiii, variant of IiIarcasin(e. 
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Marcassite, obs. form of Marcasite. 
Marcatt(e, Marce, obs. ff. Market, Mars. 
IlMarceline^ (ma‘js6Iin). Also maroelUne 
{hicts.). [Fr.] A silk fabric used for linings. 

1835 Cottrt Afa^. VI. p. ii/i The breakfast dress is iined 
with coloured marceline._ 

Marceline^ (ma'aselin). Min. [a. F. mar- 
celine (Beudant), f. name of St. Marcel, Piedmont.] 
A siliceotts oxide of manganese. 

1849 T. Nicol Man. Min. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 387/2 
Marceline has violet tarnish. 

Marcella, marsella (maiseda.) . [Anglicized 
pronunciation of Marseilles.] ' A kind of twilled 
cotton or linen cloth used for waistcoats, etc. 

2812 Chron. In Ann. Reg. 81/2 In black silk stockings^ 
black small clothes, Marcella >vaistcoat, and dressing gown. 
2862 Eng. Worn. Dorn. Mag. III. 263/1 The waistcoat may 
be made either in white silkormarcella. 2B82 Caulfeild& 
Saward Diet. Needlnvprk, Marcella or Marsella, a de- 
scription of cotton Quilting or coarse Pique, ..for making 
toilet covers, dressing table mats, and other articles. 

IVIarcelliaii (maiseJian). Eccl. [acl, med.L. 
Marcellian-tis, f. Marcellns.l A follower of Mar- 
cellns, bishop of Ancyra in the fourth century, who 
is said to have held heretical views resembling 
Sabellianism. Hence LIarce*llianism, 

2607 T. Rogers 39 Art. (1625) 6 Some denyed the Trinity 
sodid..theMarcellians. 1727742 Chambers Cycl., Mar- 
cellianism, the doctrine and opinions of the MarcelUans. 
Marcerye, obs. form of Mercery. 

Marees, obs. pi. of March sb.^ 

ZVCarcescent (majse*sent), a. (jA) Bot. [ad. 
L. viarcescent-em., pr. pple. of marcescere, inceptive 
f. marcere to be faint or languid.] Of parts of a 
plant : Withering but not falling off. 

2727 Bailey vol. II. 1777 Robson 29, 32. 2870 

Bentley Man. Bot. (ed. 2) 222 When it is persistent and as- 
sumes a shrivelled or withered appearance, it Is marcescent. 
h. sb. A plant having marcescent parts. 

2859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 254/2 A single cell of the leaf 
of a marcescent . .is seen still to contain a primordial vesicle. 
Hence Bffarce'scence [see -ence], marcescent 
condition. 

2857 Todd Cyel. Anat.N. ctytfz Cessation of vegetation 
and marcescence. 2890 Temple Bar Nov. 443 They are 
ugly in their marcescence and scent incipient putrefaction. 

t Marce’scible, a* Obs.-^^ In early Diets, 
spelt marcessible. [a. F. vtarcescible (in i6th c. 
written marcessible), f. marcescere x see Marcescent 
and -BLE.] Liable to wither or fade. Hence 
Maroe'scibleness, llXarcescibi*lity. 

1656 Blount Ctossogr., Marcessible, apt or easie to rot or 
puirifie. 2727 Bailey vol 1 1 , MarcessibUity, a pining avray, 
a Consumption. 2732 Ibid., Alarcessibtencss, withering or 
fading nature. 

Maregrave : see Margrave, 
t March, Obs, Forms: i merici, merico, 
{^Northumb. meric), merece, merce, mearce, 4-7 
merche, 6 march(e. [OK.merecestr.ma.se. —OS. 
(glosses) merk, merka (MLG. merkmasz.), G. m'erk 
masc., MSvv. mdrke, merkie fern., Da. metke.] 
Smallage or wild celery, Apium graveolhts.- 
a 700 Epinal Gloss. 24 Apia, merici. a 800 Corpus Gloss. 
282 Apia, merice. czoooSax.Eeechd. II. 134 Genim merce 
niohoweardne, c xooo iELFRic Gram, (Z.) 27 Ap taster, merce. 
X3g8TREviSA Barth. De P. R. xvii. xiii. (Helmingham MS.), 
Merche is calde Apium. 2545 Elyot Diet,, H ipposclinon, 
some suppose it to bee the herbe called smallache, or marche. 
1562 Turner Herbal ii. 68 b, Hipposelinon hath Jeues lyke 
vnlo march or smalache, but roughe. 1572 Bossewell 
Armorie ii. 76 b, A Pyle in poyncte belwene two sHppes of 
Merche, verte. 2578 Lvte Dodoens \, xliL 6c6 Of Marish 
Parsley, March or Smallache. 2632 Guxllinrs Heraldry iv. 
xvi. (ed. 2) 353 Apium.. is called in English Merche. 

Maroll(m 5 jtJ),jA .2 Forms: 3-4 Marz,4 Mars, 
3 Marrch, Mearch, 4-7 Marche, (6 Sc, Merche), 
4- March. [Early ME. march, a. AF. marche 
(Gaimar), OF. march{e (Godefr. Compli), a north- 
eastern var.' of the more usual marz, mars (mod. F. 
mars') L. Martitwi {aom. Martins sc. mesisis, lit. 
month of Mars), whence also Pr. marts, mars, Sp. 
snarzo, Pg. marfo. It. marzo, OHG. Merzo (MHG.. 
Merze, inod-G./I/nra), MDu. maerte, merle (modlin. 
Maori), Sw. Mars, t)a. Marts, late Gr. Mdprios.] 
1 . The third month of the year in the Julian and 
Gregorian calendar. Abbreviated Mar. 

In the Roman pre-Julian calendar it^was the first month, 
and originally began at the vernal equinox. 

[C2050 Menologium 36 Hrime xehyrsted, ha/^olscurum 
ferS jeond middanseard MartiusreSe, Hl3rdaheaiic.] c 2200 
Ormin 2891 pat wass.i Marrch, acc Marrch wass pa Neh 
all gan ut till ende.^ azzzp fuliana 79 pe fowrtu 5 e Ka- 
lende of mearch pat is seodoen, a «oo Cursor M, 20926 Pe 
dai l>at hir w'as send pis saand O marz [e 2375 Fair/. 
march] l?e flue and tuentiand. ^1386 Chaucer Nun's 
Pr, T, 368 The Monthe in which the world bigan That 
highie Marche. 2390 Gower Conf. III. 371 And afterward 
the time Is schape. To frost, to* Snow,., Til eft that Mars 
be comaycin. c 1440 Prornp.Parv.^yitfz Marche, monythe,. 
rnarcius. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixiv. 22 Merche, with 
his cauld blastis kej’ne, Hes slane this gentiU herbe. 2602 
] Shaks. Jul. C. iil i. i C*es. The Ides of March are come. 
Sooth. I Casar, but not gone. 27x2 SWift /rnl. to Stella 
26 Mar., I forgot towish you yesterday a happy NewYear. 
You know the twenty-filth of March- is the fimt day of 
I the year. 1870 lAoKfas. Earthly Par, 1 . 1 ., Welcome, 


-MARCH. 

O March! whosekindly days and dr)» Make .^prilreadyfot 

the throstle’s song. 

Personified. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xi. (1495) 
355 Marche is paynted as it were a gardyner. 1821 Shelley 
Dirge for Year iv, March with grief doth howl and rave. 
2842 Tennyson Gardener's Dau. 28 Love., made., that hair 
More black than ashbuds in the front of March, 
b. Proverbs. (See also 2 a, 2 b.) 

2598 B. Jonson Case is Altered v. iv. (2609) K, Marche 
faire a), for a faire March is worth a kings ransome. 1624 
Fletcher Wife for Month 11. i. Me. I would chase March, 
for I would come in like a Lion. To. But you’ld go out 
like a Lamb, when you went to hanging, a 2632 G. Her- 
bert Jacula P-ntdent. 739 February makes a bridge and 
March breakes it, 2678 Ray Prov. (ed. 2) 44 March many 
weathers. 

2 . attrib. and Comb.: a. simple atUdb.^a^ March 
air., dust, mornhig, wind, 

1863 Tennyson Welcome Ale.xnndra 26 Qash, ye belU, 
in the merry *March air I c 2530 Heywood Play oj Wether 
622 (Brandi) One bushell of *march‘ dust is wprth a kynges 
raunsome. 2557 Tusser 100 Points M^isb. cii, A bushel of 
Marche dust, worth raunsomes of gold. 2685 Boyle Salubr. 
Air Hi. (1690) 55 It is proverbially said in England, that a 
Peck of March Dust is worth a King’s Ransom : So un- 
frequent is dry Weather during that Month, in our Climate. 
2833 Tennyson May Queen Cone!, vii. All in the wild 
■^March-morning I heard the angels call. 2530 Palsgr. 
484/r, 1 chyppe, as ones handes do, ..with the *Marche- 
wynde. 2846 Denham's Coll. Prov. (Percy Soc.) 36 March 
winds and April showers Bring forth May flowers. 

b. Special comb. : March ale, beer, a strong 
ale or beer brewed in March ; also aitrib. ; March 
brown, a lly used in angling ; f March chick 
transf., applied to a precocious youth; March 
hare, a proverbial type of madness (see Hare 
sb. I b) ; t March mad = mad as a March hare ; 
March moth, the moth of a caterpillar infesting 
plum trees (see qnot.) ; March violet [cf. OF, 
violette de Mars], the common garden violet, Pio/a 
odorata ; also aitrib. 

2632 LiTHC0W_7’mtf. III. 106 Strong *March-Ale, surpass- 
ing fine Aqua-vitae. 2576-7 Acts Privy Council 29S Beare 
.. commonly called *March beere. a 2704 T. Brown Last 
Observator in Collect. Poems (1705) 201 Hast with thee 
brought some. .Protestant March-Beer, to raise my Fancy? 
1856 ‘ Stonehenge’ Rural Sports 245 The ♦March- 
Brown. 2863 OuiDA Held Tn Bondage (2870) 8 Flinging 
his March brown into the stream. 2599 Shaks. Much Ado 

Ui. 58 A very forward *March-chicke. 24. . BlotuboVs Test. 
(MS. Raw!. C 86 If. 111 b), Th’anne pey begynne to swere 
and to stare, And be as braynles as a ♦Marsoe hare, 2526 
Skelton Maptyf. 930 As mery as a Marche bare, a 2529 
— Replycacion 35, 1 saye, thou madde Marche hare, a 2619 
Fletcher Mad Lover i. i, Keep him darke, He will run 
♦March mad else. <2x625 — Noble Gent. i. i, He is March’ 
mad : Farewell Monsieur. 2890 Miss £. A. Ormerod Injur. 
Insects (ed. 2) 335 *March Moth,' Auisopteryx sescularta, 
Schiff. 2^78 Lyte Dodoens ii. i. 148 The sweele Violet 
is called.. in English Violets, the garden Violet, the sweete 
Violet,and the ♦Marche Violet. 2602 Holland/*//«>’II. 621 
It turneth into a March Violet colour. 

Iffarch. (majtj), sb.^ Forms: 3-7 marche, 
6-7 Sc. m0rch(e, 3- march. PI. i, 4-6 marchis, 
5 marchez, -ys, 6 marees, marchesse, marchies, 
Sc. marchis, merche(i)s, mer(s)chis, mairches, 
4- marches, [a. F. marche fem., a Com. Rom. 
\vord=ipr., Sp., Pg., It. viarca, ad. Teut. *markd 
(OHG., OS. jnarka, OE. tnearc) : see Mark sbi^] 

1 , Bonndary, frontier, border, a. The border or 
frontier of a country. Hence, a tract of land on 
the border' of a countiy, or a tract of debatable 
land separating one countr}*^ from another. Often 
collect, plural, esp. with reference to the portions 
of England bordering respectively on Scotland and 
on Wales. Now Hist, and arch. 

In early examples the March [of Wales') is an etymological 
rendering oi Mercia. Court of [the) Marches’, seequot. 1848. 

c 2290 Eftg. Leg. 1 : 345/2 He was kyng in Engelonde 
of Jtc Marche of Walis. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 60 pe king 
of westsex and of kent Sc of norphomber . . & pe kyng of pe 
march pat was here amidde. 2375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 357 
or the marchis than had he The gouernale and the pouste. 
2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 11 . 61 Schroysbury is a citee 
vppon Seuarn in pe marche of Engelond and of Wales. 
<12400-50 913 pan was a man in Messadone in 
pe marche duellid, A proued prince. 2425 Rolls of Partt. 
IV, 276/2 Wardeyns of cure Est and West Marches. 2523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I.cxxxvii. 165 The quene of Englande 
..was as thanne in the marchesse of the Norlhe, about 
Yorke. 2532-3 Act^ 24 Hen. VIII, c. 12 § 2 Any personne 
.. resiaunte .. within any the Kinges saide Dominions or 
Marches of the same. 2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 50' 
Henry Zutphan was put to death .. by them of Dietmarj’, 
which is in the marees of Germany. 2577-87 Holinshed 
Chron. III. 1213/1 The lord Hunsdon lord warden of the 
east marches, and gouernor of Berwike, 2584 Whitcift 
Let. to Burleigh in Fuller Ch. Hist. rx. 1x655) *57 Sure I am 
it is most usuall in the Court of the Marches (Arches rather) 
whereof I have the best experience. 2602 Warner Alb, 
Eng. Epit. (:6 i 2) 355 The Pictes .. then occupying those 
parts which we now call the middle Marches, betwixt the 
English and Scots. 2612 Drayton Poly-olb. vii. 8 The 
Herefordian floods .. with their superfluous waste Manure 
the batfull March. C2630 Risdon Surv. Devon §223 (x8io) 
2.38 And 'twas ’twixt Britts and Saxons made the march. 
165$ Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vi. § 51 This Oath .. is usually 
tendered in Chancery^ Court of Requests Councel of 
Marche.s, and Councel in the North. 1848 Wharton Law 
Lex. S.V., Court of Marches, an abolished tribunal in Walks, 
where pleas of debt or damages, not above the value of 50A, 
were tried and determined. 1859 1 'ennysoN Geraint A; 
Extid e,\ He craved a fair permisbion to depart And there 
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defend his marches.- 1867 Freeman Ncmn. Cong.\\Z'j6) I. 
iv. 157 Granted in fief. .as a march or border territory*. 1875 
Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xvi. 345 Hugii came into collision 
wnth . . the rest of the rival lords of the marches. 

"b. The boundary of an estate; the boundary 
dividing one estate from anotlier. Chiefly . 5 V. 

1540 in sM Kef. Hist. MSS. Comm. 609/1 The rj'cht 
meithis and merchis is and salbe . . betuix the saidis landis. 
1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 196 No man shall 
ever let me see where any of the apostles sac as judges to 
other men, or to sett in marches, or to divyde men's lands. 
1818 Hogg Brownie 0/ B. vii. It was. .in the march between 
two lairds’ lands, that he preached that day. 1839 De 
Quincev Recoil. Lakes Wks. 1862 .II, 2 Woodlands.. inter- 
vening the different estates with natural syh'an marches. 
1886 Act 49 «5* 50 Viet. c. 20 § 21 Any questions relating to 
the boundaries or marches between crofters’ holdings. 

T c. A boundary mark, landmark. Obs. 

15x3 Douglas j^neis xn. xiv.-3o Ane aid crag stane 
Quhifk . . was liggand neyr, A marche set in that grund.. 
Of twa feildis. 1577 Hounshed Chron.^ Hist. Scot. 255/2 
In the middest of Stanemoore there shall be a Crosse set vp, 
with the king of Englandes image on the one side, and 
the king of Scotlands on the other, to signifie that the one 
is marche to England, and the other to Scotland. 

1637 Rutherford Lett. Ixxxil. (1862) I. 207 When . . ye 
are in the utmost, .border of time and shall put your foot 
within the march of eternity. 1786 A. Gib Sacred Coniempl. 
269 A march ought to be fixed between his private and his 
public obedience. 1879 G. Macdonald P. Faber III. xvi. 
265 Over the march of two world^ that of the imagination, 
and that of fact, her soul hovered fluttering. 

e. To redd, rid, ride ike marches : see Redd v.^ 
2 c, Rio V,, Ride v. 

^• 2 . Used for: Countr)’, territorj*. [Cf. L.yfww.] 
13.. K. Alts. 3019 He hath y*wonne ..Theo marche of 
Fraunse, and of Spayne, And Tolouse, and eke Almayne, 
1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. XV. 438 And ^rw myracles . . al 
marche he [Austynl tomed to cryst. i47cy-as Malory 
Arthur i. x, Vlfius & Brastias . , shold haue suche chere as 
myghte be made them in tho marchys. c 1489 Caxton 
Sonnes o/Aymon vi. 138 Blessed he the hour that ye were 
borne, and cam in to thyse marches. 

3 . In renderings of continental names of terri- 

tories. *|*a. Applied to the Mabk of Brandenburg 
iobsi), b, ssit. (see quot. 1875). 

1726 Leoni Alberti's Are/iii. I. 30/2 In the March of 
Ancona,, .they find a white Stone, which fete.]. 1758 Ann. 
Res', ao Richlicu , . made his way into .. the old marche of 
Brandenburg, 1875 Encyel, Brit, 11 . 9/2 Ancona .. forms 
part of the old district of the Marches, which passed from 
the dominion of the Pope to that of Victor Emmanuel in 
i860. The Marches comprise the Rfarch of Ancona on the 
north and the March of Fermo on the south. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as (sense i b) inarch'balk, 
-dike, -ditch, -fence, -line, (sense 1 a) march f cap- 
tain^ \ cause, \ garrison, Jaw, -treason (arch,); 
+ march-day, ? a court held to try cases of infrac- 
tion of border laws; f march-gat (?Gate 

?a way across a frontier; march parts, -party, 
the marches; 'j* march-ward, warden of the 
marches’ (Webster 1S64). Also MARCH-LAiTD, 
March-man, March-stone. 

1683 FountainhalVs^ Decis. Lds. Counc. Session (1759) I, 
224 In regard the witness had deponed upon her tilling 
andriveingoutthe*mnrch-balk. St. Pafers Hen. VHl, 

II. 452 Every of His Grads subjectis, having landes in 
like places of daungier, bee orderid to departe therwith 
to *marche capitayns. 1538 Ibid. III. 37 Marches capi- 
taynes. 1537 Ibid. 489 That ther were, in every marche, 
wardens . . whiche shulde have auctorytye . . to here and 
redresse all robberyes, ‘'^marche causeis [etc.]. 1900 A. Lang 
Hist. Scot. I. X. 293 In ruling the Borders, making raids 
and holding *March*days. 1794 R. Heron Gen. Vi(r.o 
Hebudx 90 Let the landlords take upwn themselves the 
expence of building every where sufficient *march*dykes. 
1830 W. Carleton Traits Peas. (184^ I. iiS This river .. 
was the *march ditch, or tnenn between our farms. i83a 
BelPs Diet. Lar.v Scot. 619/2 A tenant . . is bound . . to main- 
tain *march-fences erectea by the landlord during the lease. 
1537 St. Papers Hen. VIII, II. 429 Distrusting to commytC 
the custodie of dyvers of the *marche garrisons to any of 
this landes birthe. <1x400-50 5076 Heleu3's _all 

l?e *march gats I neuend 50W before, 1612 Davies Why 
Ireland, etc. 123 That no Englishman be ruled in the de- 
finition of their debates by the*March-I.aiv or the Brehon 
Law. x886G. mhcoonKUi What's Mines Mine Wl. xx.x^Z 
If he did not everywhere know where the *march'line fell, 
at least he knew perfectly where it ought to fall, 14.. 
Chevy Chase 120 (Skeat) For towe such caplayns as slajme 
wear thear on the *inarch parti shall neuer be non. Ibid. 
138 Therwasneuer atym on the*marche partes Ietc.l. 1805 
Scott Last Afittsir. iv. xxiv, AVe claim from thee William 
of Deloraine, That he may suffer *march.treason pain. 

March (majtj), sb.^ Also 6 maftcli, [a. F. 
marche, vl)l. noun from marcher : see March j'.S] 

I. Action of marching, 

1. Mil. The action of marching ; the regular 
forward movement together and in time of a body 
of troops. Also, the orderly forward movement 
of a company, an exploring party, a procession, etc. 
^ X590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons Ded. 8 Also, ^whereas 
it hath been the vse of all great Captaines and Chieftaines, 
vpon anie long march and enterprise intended. 1591 Skaks. 
1 Hen.^ VI, IV. iii, 8 Two mightier Troopes ..Which iojii'd 
with him, and made their march for Bordeaux. 1667 Milton 
P . L. v. 775 For whom all this haste Of midnight march. 
1672 Sir W. Talbot {titU) The Discoveries of John Lederer, 
m three several Marches from Virginia to the West of 
Carolina. 1781 Simeis Mil. Guide (ed. 3) 12 'Fhej' {pioneers] 
preparations for the march of the armj’. 1S37 
W. Irvixc Capt. Bonneville 1 , 159 A march of three or four 


days .. brought Captain Bonneville to *. Jackson’s Hole. 
1850 Grote Greece 11. Ixx. (1888) VII. 270 Three days of 
additional march brought them to the Euphrates. 

b. Phrases. Column of inarch (see quot. 1876). 
Line of march : direction or route of marching ; 
transf, course of travelling, way. In (fc fidl) 
march, on or upon (a or their) march : marching. 

1639 Articles Mil. Discifl. 11 Every man is to keep his 
own rank and file upon the march. 1667 Milton P. L. j. 
41^ When he entic’d Israel in Sitttm on iheir inarch from 
Nile. 1707 Land. Gaz. No. 4355/1 The Duke of Savoy’s 
Army are in a full March for this Place. 1734 tr. Rollin' s 
Anc. Hist. (1827) II. 11. ji. 2 They attacked the Cartha- 
ginians, who were upon their march. 1780 A, Hamilton 
Wks. {1886) Yin. XI All the army Ls in march toward you, 
1781 SiMES Milil. Guide (ed. 3) 12 The routes must be so 
formed, that no column cross another on the march. 1835 
W. Irving Tour Prairies xvin. They crossed the line of 
our march without .. perceiving us. 1844 H, H. Wilson 
Brit. India II. 236 Detachments of the 65th regiment, .. 
on their march to join the 4th division. x86o Tyndall 
Glac. 1. xxvii. 202 'The snow alrave us, broke across, forming 
a fissure parallel to our line of march. X87S Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) III. 414 Whether in actual battle or on a march. 
1876 VoYLE & Stevenson Milit. Diet., Column of March, 
a formation assumed by troops on the line of march. 

C. Applied to steady progression of animals on 
a long journey. Also, with reference to persons, 
a long and toilsome walk. 

1691 Ra^ Creation lu (16^2) 124 The swiftness and con- 
tinuance of the march, for which this Animal [the camel] is 
almost indefatigable. *697 Drvden Virs". Geors’. iv. 86 The 
Motions of their hasty Flight attend ; And know to Floods, 
or Woods, their airy Atarch they (Beesj bend. 1705 Addi- 
son Italy 238 We came to the Roots of the Mountain, and 
had a very troublesome March to gain the Top of it. X832 
Lytton Eugene A. i. ii, 1 have had a long march of it. 
x888 HatpePs Maji. July 198/2, 1 knew they Ire. elephants] 
would be on the march again before dayliglit. 

d. In comb, with following adv., forming nouns 
of action to phrases of the verb, as march out, a 
sortie; march past (see qtiol. 1876). 

1863 Illustr. Lond.He^us 27 June7o6/t During the march 
past the band played. 1869 A- W. Ward tr. Curtins' Hist. 
Greece IT. lu. i. 273 Themistocles insisted upon a second 
march-out against the enemy. 1876 Voyle & Sten'cnson 
Milit. Did., March Past, an expression made use of when 
a regiment or any larger body of men pass in review order 
before the sovereign or reviewing officer. 


2 . transf . fig. Advance, forward movement, 

progress. Also, course or direction of advance. 

a. With reference to the ‘journey’ of life. 

a x6*s LETCHER Hutu. Lieut, iii. v, Our lives are but our 
martches to our graves. 1804 ^a\sU%z\.\. Soldier' s Dream 
iv, I flew to the pleasant fields travers'd so oft In life’s 
morning march, when my bosom was young. x8x6 Byron 
Ch. //rtr.nt.xcviii, We may resume The march of our exist- 
ence. X871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 6 Voltaire’s march was 
prepared for him, before he was born. 

b. Of physical things. 

1683 A, Snare Anat, Horse i. xxvm. 63 IThe Veins) con- 
tinue their march through the Allantoides to the Chorion. . . 
Their (fc. Arteries) march and insertions are the same with 
those of the Vein. 1794 Cowper Needless Alarjn 29 The 
sun, accomplishing his early march. 1899 A llhutt's Syst. 
Med. yi. loS Mediastinal cancer, .makes its onward march 
involving whatever may come in its path. Ibid. VII. 260 
Then followed a march of a sensation of pins and needles 
down the opposite side of the body. Ibid. 290 No exact 
description is given of the march of the spasms. 

c. Of time, events, population, eic. 

a X797 H. WALrotE/l/^w.Cm. /// (1845) I, L 3 The regular 
march of historj’. 1798 Malthus Popitl. (1817) II. 40 The 
march of the population in both periods seems to have been 
nearly the same. 1833 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Pref., He did not 
conform to the march of time. 1833 Fraser s May.WW. 
343 The common person (is) sadly puzzled to understand 
the ordonnance and march of the plot. X852 Grote Greece 
II. Ixxii. (1856) IX, 259 Doubtless each {Lysandrian Dek- 
archy] had its own peculiar march : some were less tjTan- 
nical; but perhaps some even more tjTannical (than the 
Thirty at Athensj. xSyi Freesian Norm. Conq, (1876) IV. 
xviii. 108 These Northumbrian disturbances bad little 
bearing on the general march of events. 

d. Of knowledge, etc,, esp. in the phrase march 
of intellect or mind. Also attrib. 

Verj’ common (esp. in ironical allusion) between 1827 (the 
date of the foundation of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge) and 3850. 

1827 Gcntl. Mag-. XCVII, 11. p. ii. What is *the march of 
intellect ’—The mighty march of mind? 1833 R. H. Froude 
Rem. (1838) 1. 309, 1 tried hard to get up the march-of-mind 
phraseology about pictures and statues. X844 S. R. Mait- 
land Dark Ages 185 He was quite a march-of-intellect 
man. *852 Tennyson Ode Wellv^on 167 And drill the 
raw world for the march of mind, Till crowds at length be 
sane and^ crowns be just. 

3 . Mil. The portion of marching done continu- 
ously; the distance covered by troops in one day, 
forced march ; see FoBCzb^/. a. 3. 

^ 1594 Skaks. Rich. Ill, v. ii. 13 From Tamworth thither, 
is but one dayes march. 1650 R, Stapylto.n Slnula's 
Lose/ C. iVarres Vii. 77 He by long l^Iarches passing the 
Rhine came to Delpb in Holland. 2724 De Foe Mem. 
Cavalier (1840) xyx It gave the king a full day's march of 
him. 2813 Wellington in Guriv. Desp. (28381 X. 431 The 
army are. . within two or three marches of the Ebro. 2895 
United Service Mag. July 430 TTie^precautions for the 
night march to prevent a light from being seen. 

Jig. 1845 Loxcf. Belfry f Bruges, Carillon, Still I heard 
those magic numbers. As they loud proclaimed the flight 
And stolen marches of the night. 

b. Phrases. To igain,ge/) a march on or -itpon ; 
to get ahead of to the extent of a march. To steal 


MARCH. 


d march {on or upon ) : to gain a march by stealth ; 
often fg. 

. 1707 Land. Gaz, No 4353/3 His Royal Highness hath 
gain’d a March upon JIonMeur de Guebriant. 1745 H. Wal- 
pole Lett. (1846) Ii. 59 The young Pretender.. has got a 
march on General Cope. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xxiii. 
We must be off early, ..and steal a long march upon them. 

4 . The regular and xmiform step of a body of 
i men, esp. of troops. Also with qualifying adj., as 

I dotthle, quick, slow march. Seealso Quick march i. 

' 1773*^3 Hoole Orl. Fur.^ xvr. 566 So loud ihevr march, 

' the Scots suspended hear, Thej' leave their ranks and stain 
their fame with fear. 1820 Shelley Ode to Naples 127 
' Hear ye the march as of the Earth-born Forms Arrayed 
against the everliring Gods ? 1889 Infaniry Drill 25 The 
length of which (plummet-string]. .must be as follows for 
the different degrees of march. Ibid. 29 The Slow March. 
Ibid. 31 The Quick hlarch. Ibid. 32 The Double March. 

h.fg. Ot verse: Rhythmic movement. 

■ *635-56 Cowley Davideis i. 450 Till all the Parts and 
Words their Places take And with just Marches Ven>e and 
Mustek make. 2737 Pope Hor. Epist. 11. i. 269 But Dr>-den 
taught to join The varying verse, the full-resounding line, 
The long majestic march* and Energy divine. 

5 . Mil. A beating of the drum in a particular 
rhythm as an accompaniment to the marching of 
troops. 

C2S72 Gascoigne JVarrr, -L’^nnoxi, If drummes 

once sounde a lustie martch in deede, Then farewell bookes, 
for he will trudge with speede. 16x7 Moryson /tin. ni. 267 
A man can hardly distinguish betweene the beating of the 
drums of the Sweitzers, and Germans, saue that the former 
march is more graue and slow. i727-4x Chambers Co'cl. s.v. 
Drum, There are divers beats of the Drum : as the march, 
double march, assembly, charge [etc.]. 1781 Simes Milit. 

Guide (ed. 3) 12 The general beats at 2; the assemble at 3 ; 
and the march in 20 minutes after. Ibid., The drummers 
are to beat a march, and fifers play at the head of the line. 

6. Mus. A tune or composition of marked rhythm 
(of which the rhythmical drum-beats, sense 5, 
originally formed the essential, and still often 
form a subsidiary, part), designed to accompany 
the marching of troops, etc. ; also any composition 
of similar character and form ; usually in common 
time, and with a subsidiaiy’ intermediate section or 
* trio So also march past. Dead march : see 
Dead D. 2 ; also funeral march, Hogue's march, 
wedding march (see Rogue, Weddirg). 

1603 Dekker King's Enleri, (1604) E2, Nine Trumpets, 
and a Kettle Drum, did very sprightly & actiuely sound 
the Danish March. 1706 Addison Rosamond x. iv, 'Tis 
Henry’s March ! the tune 2 know, 2720 Dancinss-Master 
n. 29 Duke of Marlborough's March. ^ Ibid. 222 1'he Foot- 
guards march : Or, Boatswain William’s Delight. X7B4 
Cowper Task jv. 6^7 He hates the field, in which no fife 
or drum Attends him, drives his cattle to a march [etc-]. 
2822 Byron Werficrxv, i. 272 )’il ^lay you King Gustavus' 
march, 2839 Loser. Psalm of Life iv, Our hearts .. Still, 
like muffled drums, are beating Funeral marches to the 
grave. 2B76 Voyle & Stia’enson Milit. Diet. 244/x Each 
regiment in the British service has its special march for 
marching past 1896 Newnham-Davis Three Men a God 
77,1 could hearKelley. .whistling the regimental march-past, 
b. attrib., as in march-movement, -time. 

2864 Browning Dts aliter visum vii), Schumann's our 
music-maker now ; Has his march-movement youth and 
mouth? 

7 . Euchre, (See quot.) [Cf. It. * a lurch 

or maiden set at any game’ (^Florio).] 

1886 Euchre: how to f lay rV 108 March, where all the 
tricks are made by one side. 1895 in Funk’s Stand, Diet. 
(with phrase to make a warc4). 

II. V ariuus senses adopted from F. marche. 

+ 8. Foot-print (of an otter). Obs.rare’^'^, (Cf. 
Mark sb?- 13 c.) 

c 1410 Master of Game (MS. Dtgby 182) r, Jlen clepeth 
J?at \>Q siepes or ^ marches of he Otyr, as men clepeth he 
traces of be herie. 

8. Chess, etc. The move of a ‘ man *. 

1672 Barbier Sauls Fam. Came Chesseiv, What Is the 
draught or marche of each peece. 2850 Bohns Handbk. 
6'<2W<‘r 503 (Polish Draughts) The marcli of the Pawn.. is 
the same as in the English game. 

Jig. 1587 Greene Cardc of Faucie (2593) E, Houering 
betweene feare and hope, hee began the assault with this 
march. Madame (quoth he) for that (etc.). 

10 . IVcaviug. (See quot.) 

187s Knight D/c/. Mech. 1393/2 March (Weaving), one of 
the short laths laid across the treadles under the shafts. 


larcb. (inaJtJ), z'.l Forms : 4 marchen, 4-6 
iTche, 6 Sc. maircb, mearch, 6-7 msreh, 5- 
irch. [In sense 1, a. OF. marchir, f, marche 
tRCH sb.^ In sense 2 , f. Makch sb.3; cf. obs. F. 
rcher to bound (Rabelais).] 
intr. To border upon', to have a common 
ntier wilh. Formerly also + const, to, unto. 
!d of countries, estate^ etc., and hence of their 
ers, o\TOers, or inhabitants. ^ . 

1330 R. Bhunse Chron. ll Wf 

1 banne to haue South=ex, Oxenrordschire, ^ pnirf i oo 
fey murehen vpon Kent. I37S J*''"'’?™ J” 

1 Sc^py Lnnd!s, that war Oil K.m 

>c. 7n'Llf.rt/i. "SThisnchelond-WubSu^ mat^uh 
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marcheth a certain prince. i8x8 Scott Hri. Midi, xxviii, 
She di-^played so much kindness to Jeanie Deans, (because 
she herself, being a Merse woman, marched with Mid- 
Lothian, in which Jeanie was born) [etc- J. 1822 Galt Pro- 
vost xl. (1B6SJ X17 A piece of ground that marched with the 
spot whereon it was intended to construct the new building. 
1883 Arkold-Forstcr in 19/A Cent. Sept. 399 Nor do they 
refrain from fighting because they march on each other and 
do a good business across the frontier, 1889 Times 25 Feb. 
9/4 The frontiers of Dakota, Montana, and Washington 
march with the Canadian Dominion, 
fb. ? To join. Obs, 

The quots. may possibly belong to March v.^ 

1377 Lancl. P. pi. B. Frol. 63 Many of his maistres Freris 
mowe clothen hcmatlykyng, For here money and marchan- 
dise marchen [1362 meeten oftej togideres. a 2578 Lindksay 
(Piiscottie) Chrott. Scot. (S. T. S.) 1. 270 The Inglischemen 
war all come ower the brige and the wangaird was neir 
mearchant togither. Then the trumpitis blew . . and the 
wangairdis ioynitt togither. 

i*2. ?To serve for the defence of a frontier. Obs. 
2577-87 Harrison F.ngland i. xii. in Holinshed^ At this 
Poulruan is a lower of force, marching against the tower 
on Fawy side. 

+ 3. trails. To fi.x the bounds of; to mark the 
boundaries of with landmarks. Sc. Obs. 

1542 Aberdeen Reg. XVII. (Jam.), The Baillie ordanit the 
lynaris to pass to the ground of the said tenement, and lyne 
and marche the same. 1588 Burgh Rec. Glas^oiv (1876) 
I. I2X And to stob and merche the samyn [landisj that the 
quantitie may be knawin. 1659 A. Hay Diary (S. H. S.) 
42, (1) did set fut-stons and merch and meilh all the propertie 
of Locarthill wher it is contiguous w'* Symontoun. 
Marcb (maitj), Also 6 mersh, merch, 
6-7 martch. [a. F. marcher^ orig. to tread, tram- 
ple (i2th c.), hence, to walk. In the specific mili- 
tary application the word has been adopted not 
only in Eng. but in other European langs., as Sp., 
Pg. viarchar^ It. inarciare^ G. marschiren^ Du. 
marcheren, Da. marschere^ Sw. marschera. 

The etymology of F. marcher \s obscure; the prevailing 
view is that the oldest recorded sense * to trample ’ was de- 
veloped from a sense * to hammer and that the word repre- 
sents a Gaulish Latin *marcdre^ f. h. marcus hammer.) 

1. intr. To walk in a military manner with 
regular and measured tread ; of a body of men or 
troops, to walk in step, to go forward with a 
regular and uniform movement. Also, to begin to 
walk in step ; to start on a march, to set out from 
quarters. Also with advbs., as away ^ forih^ for- 
wardy off, on, out, past. 

• ^S^iSeotish Field 146 in Percy Fol. 1, 2t9Then he bowneth 
him boldlye oucr the broadwaters, & manlye him Marcheth 
[Lyme MS. (Chetham Misc. 1856 II) rea^is markethl to 
the Mill feelde. ^ a 1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill 39 The 
duke with all his power mershed through the forest of 
deane. 1592 Garrard's Art ll^arre 54 They, .which march 
in the formost ranckes. x6x7 Morvsom Itin. iii, 267 When 
they are to march, the law commands tliem to lay aside all 
priuate quarrels. 17x0 Loud. Gaz. No. 47x0/1 The Garrison 
marched out. .in the Forenoon. 1742 Pope Dune. iv. lot 
There march’d the bard and blockhead, side by side. 1781 
SiMES Milit. Guide (ed, 3) 12 The army marches to-morrow. 
Ibid., The field-pieces march with the columns. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth xxxw, The champions were now ordered to 
march in their turns around the lists. 2844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit. Ituiia II. 453 The troops marched against the Arabs. 
1855 Tf-Snvson Maud i. v. 10 Singing of men that in battle 
array, .. March with banner and bugle and fife. To the 
death. j86o Illustr. Lend. News 23 June 598/3 When her 
Majesty returns to the Royal standard the volunteers will 
march past in quick time. 

t b. Conjugated with he. Obs, 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IP, ii. i. 187 Fifieene hundred Foot, 
fiue hundred Horse Are march'd vp to my Lord of Lan- 
caster.^ 1648 Hamilton Papers (Camden) 206 His tertia, 
consisting of s^regiments, is alreadie marcht. X707 Freind 
R eterboroiu s Cond. SJ>, (ed. 2, corrected) 220, 1 hope Collonel 
\V ills IS March’d. 

C. fig. 

r. HocKiN(7tf^r s Decrees 332 In the camp, where sin 
and vice did march uncontroul'd. 1697 Dkvden Pirg, Georg. 
III. 370 The spumy Waves procLaim the watry War; And 
mounting upward^, with a mighty Roar, March onwards, and 
insult the rocky Shoar. 171X Addison Sped. No. 34 f ix 
Ha\^ng thus taken my Resolutions to inarch on boldly in 
the Cause of Virtue and good Sense. 

d, quasi-/n:«j. To go upon (a warfare) ; to 
traverse (a distance) in marching. Also rarely 
trails, by ellipsis olprep. 

x6i9 Sir J. Szwvili. Sacrilege Handled Am. 38 Whether 
we march a Warfare in our Conquering Word, Dieu et mon 
droit \ If [etc.]. 18x3 T. Busbv Lucretius I. iii. 1240 He 
bade his legion march the briny main. x8^ J. Colrornr 
Hicks Pasha 27 Forty-five miles have to be traversed ; this 
will be marched in three days. 

e. Mil. Used in the imperative as a word of 
command. Also inarch on. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. IT, 111. iiL 61 March on. and marke 
King Richard how he lookes, 2760 AVxw Manual Exere. 
(ed. 3’ 4 On the Word March, the Officers stepping off with 
their Left-fect [etc.). 2832 Regnl. Instr. Cavalry \\\. xx6 
Walk, Trot, or Gallop, March, 1833 Ibid. t. 21 I hc word 
March, given singly, at all times denotes that ‘ slow time ’ 
is to be taken. 

2. To walk in a steady or deliberate manner; to 
go, proceed, travel. Also with advbs., as^ on, out. 

1^12. Lament. Lady Scotland yyi in Satir. Poems Rc/orm. 
x.\xiii, * Bccaus’, quod thay, * that ^e alone lulkPryde, And 
thochtth.vt we suld not marche ^owbesyde’. xs8sT. \yASii- 
INCTON ir. Nicholay's Poy. H. xxv. 65 If a man did see 
them [Grecian ivomen) as they do march, he woulde lake 
them to be Nymphes. 2594 T. Ii. L'a Primaud. Fr. 
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Acad. II. 409 That God hath made them men, and not 
heasles ramping on the earth, or marching vpon all foure. 
2604 E. G[rimstone) D'AcosttCs Hist, Indies i. iii. 13 In 
my irauell passing the great gulfcs of tlie Ocean, and 
marching by other regions of so strange lands. 26^ W. 
Tirwhyt tr. Balzads Lett. (voLDyy From thence I march 
into a meddow. 2735 Pore Donne Sat, iv. 249 Thus fin- 
ish'd,.. They march, to prate their hour before the Fair. 
2770 ^Ime. D’Arblay Early Diary 7 Feb., Tea being over, 
we marched into a larger room, and minuets were begun. 
x8xo Splendid Follies 1. 156 Do march on and shew the 
village lions. 2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C, xxv, Miss 
Ophelia marched straight to her own chamber. ^2896 A. E. 
Housman Shropshire Lad xvii. Now in Maytime to the 
wicket (Dut I march with bat and pad. 

. fig* C2586 C’TESS p£.MBROKB Ps. L. vH, LoC, thOU SCc’st 
I march another pace And come with truth thy falshood to 
disclose, 

8. In various transf. and fig. senses, a. Of in- 
animate things : To travel, go with a steady and 
regular movement. 

2604 E. G[rimstone] D'Acoslds Hist, Indies i. ii. 7 This 
space and region by which they fame that stars do con- 
tinually march and rowle. 2632 Lithcow Trav, tx. 392, 
I haue seene in an euening march along for Recreation 
aboue 60 coaches. 2852 Clough Songs in Absence i. 6 
Without a strain the great ship marches by. 

b. To advance, make progress. Also to inarch on. 
2648 J. Beaumont Psyche 111. Ixiii, So wrought this 
nimble Artist, and admir’d Her self to see the Work march 
on so fast. 2856 Kane Arct. Expi. I. xvii. 200 His symp- 
toms marched rapidly to their result, 2B68 J. H. Blunt 
Ref. Clu Eng, I. 250 After this events marched quickly. 
2882 Serjt. Ballantine Exper. ii. 14 Bricks and mortar, 
marching in all directions, have eaten up many a green field. 
2884 Pall Matt G. 12 Aug. 3/t The Congress at Versailles 
is at last beginning to march. 2889 Skrine Mem. E, Thriug 
203 It was the president who made the enterprise march. 

f C. To be assigned to a specified rank or position 
in a series ; to ‘ rank ’ with, after, etc. Obs. 

2600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio^ Making them march 
in one degree of cquall iustlce with their inferiours. 2625 
Hart Anat. Ur. i. iv. 37 My purpose is, first to propound 
some reasons against the same : and in the next place shall 
march some authorities of the learned. 2630 A', yfiinson's 
Kiugd. ff Commw. 96 Nor are our Cities of sufficiencie to 
inarch in the first ranke of magnificence. 2640 Br. Hall 
Episc. III. i. 2 o 3 These (Elders] sometimes marched with the 
highest offices; so we have Elders and ludges, .. Princes 
and Elders. 

t d. inarch off : (<r) to become a bankrupt ; 
(A) to die. Obs, 

2683 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) I. 252 Mr. Temple, an 
eminent banker.., is lately broke for ;Si5o,ooo, and tis 
thought severall of that calling will march off also. 2693-4 
Wood Life}a.n. (O. H.S.) III. 441 l^rd Sidney., was taken 
also with a fit, and would have inarched off, had it not been 
for.. Dr. Radcliffhis physltian. 

4. trails, (causatively). To cause to march or 
move in military order. 

2595 Shaks. yohn iii. i. 246 [Shall we] Vn-sweare faith 
sworne, and on the marriage bed Of smiling peace to march a 
bloody hoast ? 2642 in Buccleuch MSS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
L 527 There are great numbers both of horse and foot raised 
and marched into divers parts of this our Kingdom. 2701 
Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) V. 9 That they may be ready to 
march them on any occasion. 1724 Dc Foe Mem. Cavalier 
(1840) 66 As they were wheeled, or marched, or retreated 
by their officers. 

b. To cause (a person) to walk or go, to force 
to go, to conduct. Also to inarch off. 

x8^ Manclu Exam. 4 June 4/7 Many a Persian peasant 
..has been marched off captive by Turcoman slave-raiders. 
1896* M, Field 45 , 1 should be glad to march you 
to the gate. 

March, obs, or dial, form of Mabsh. 
Marchal(e, -all, obs. forms of Marshai/. 
Marchalsey,-sy(e, etc., vars. M absh alcy, -sea, 
Marchand, -ant, etc.: sec Merchant, etc. 

II Marchantia (maikce-ntia). [mod.L. : f. the 
name of a P'rench botanist N. Marchant {a 1678).] 
A genus of plants including the liverwort (fl. poiy- 
inorphd ) ; a plant of this genus. 

x86i H, Macmillan Footn. Nature 51 The most interest- 
ing of all the scale-mosses is the common marchantia or 
liverwort {^Marchantia polymorpha). 

Marchas(s)ite, obs.. forms of Mabcasite. 
Marchasye, obs. form of Marshalsea. 
Marchavdey, -ausy: see Mauphalcy, -sea. 
Marchaimd, -aunt, etc. : sec Merchant, etc, 
Marche: see March wild celery, 
Marcheis, obs. pi. March jA-, obs. f. Marquis. 
Marchell, obs. form of Marshal. 
marcher^ (ma’JtJai). Obs, exc. Hist. Also 5 
marchere, raarcheyro, raarchowr, mar- 
chier, 5, 7 marchour, 7 murcheour, -iour. [f. 
March jA--i--ER; there may have been an AF. 
*inarchier,'\ 

i* 1. One whose territory adjoins that of another. 
Const, to. [Cf. raed.L. marckio.'\ Obs. 

c 2440 Partonope 5044, 5047 Thcr ys nolord that now ys heere 
But he ys in lend A marchere To som of lords afore sayd. 
Eche of hem iherforc wold be wj*ll payde I'o haue hym a 
kyng to whom he ys marcheyre. 

2. An inhabitant of a march or border district. 

X470 in zothRep. Hist. MSS,Com$n, App. v, 308 Who that 
ever marchour, be he I rishe or IngHsh .. if such marchoursjake 
ony chalaUnpe or action ngaiRbte ony man duellyug witiun 
the saide cific. 1607 Cowell Inlerpr., Marchers, be the , 
noble men dwelling on the Marches of Wales or Scotland : ; 


marching-. 

who in times past, .had their priuate lawes, much like as if 
they had beene Kings. 16x2 Davies IP'hy Ireland, etc. 
(2787) 132 And euery lord of a countr>’, and euery marcher, 
made war and peace at his pleasure. 1621 Bolton A'/ar’ 
I rel. Ep. Ded. a 4 b, Many of those Stat. .. concerning 
Marchiors., are.. repealed. Ibid. \\ The said Marchcours 
..doe guide the said Irish enemies and their theeues into 
the English countrey, a 2648 Ld. Herbert Hen. VHl 
(1683) 492 That Marchers should dwell upon their March 
Lands. 2752 Carte Hist. Eng. III. 166 Sir Thomas Whar- 
ton and Sir W. Musgrave advancing against them with a 
body of marchers they fell into confusion. 2856 Froudk 
Hist. Eng. II. 269 The robber chief instantly rose and 
attacked the pale. The Marchers opened their lines to give 
bis banditti free passage. 

b. Lord Marcher (pi. Lords Marchers'), a lord 
who enjoyed royal liberties andjiad exclusive juris- 
diction over territory in the marches which he 
obtained by border warfare. Hence Lordship 
Marcher, territory so obtained and held. 

2449 Rolls of Parlt, V. 151/1 The Lordes -Marchiers, of 
the whiche such misdoers..hoIden ther Londes. 2535-6 
Act 27 Hen. PHI, c. 26 § 19 The Lordes Marchers., 
have used to putt their tenaunles within their Lordshippes 
Marchers under suche common maynprUe [etc.]. 26x4 Sel- 
DEN Titles Hon. 2i6The ancient Lords Marchers of Wales... 
Of these [Marchers mention is in the Statute of Prerogative ; 
Exceptis Fcodis Comitum Baronum de Marchia. 
<2x648 Ld. Herbert Hen. /-V// (16831 435 Insomuch, that 
in about some 141 Lordships Marchers.. many strange and 
discrepant Customs were practised. 2700 'J'yrrell Hist. 
Eng. II. 913 A day., was assigned for.. the Lords Marchers 
to appoint Arbitrators. 2863 Sat. Rev. 384 While the Lords 
Marchers did the border this good service, they grew apace 
in powers of combined action. 

i* e. Karl Marcher : used for Margrave. 

2630 R. yohnsoh's Kingd. <5- Commw. 402 Saros Palak, 
where the Palatine or Earle-mardher of that part of Him- 
garia. .usually keeps his residence, 
d* 3. A border-territory or march.' Obs. 

2475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.). 45 Carenten, and "Valoigney, 
withe alle othir forteressis and villages in that marcher. 

4. attrib., as marcher-baron, -lord, -town. 

1570-6 Lamdarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 187 It is a fron- 
tier, and MarchierTowneof thisShyre. 1841 Hartshorns 
Salop. Antiq. 497 Marcher Lords. Ibid. 49S This policy 
led to the erection of the Marcher Lordships. 2877 (jRcr.N 
Hist. Eng. People 1. 305 Indignities which the Marcher-lords 
had offered to the body of the great EarL 2887 Diet, Nat, 
Biog. XI. 72/2 Representing the marcher barons. 

Hence MaTchership, the office of Lord Marcher* 
2859 Parker Turner's Dom. Archil, III. ir. vii. 372 All 
this area was p.Trcelled out into marcherships, holding from 
the English crown * by the sword ' only. 2875 Stubbs 
Const. Hist, ILxvi. 341 Wales, where the chief marcher- 
ships were in the hands of the great English earls. 

Inarcher^ (maut/w). [f. March i/.- + -ebL] 
1. One who marches or walks. Chiefly with adjs. 
of qualification, 

02622 Chatman Iliad xix. 162 Thirst, hunger, ..take away 
a marcher’s knees, a 2662 Holyday yuvenai (1673) 23 
What nettle thus, great marcher [L. Cradive). does inflame 
Tliy nephews? 2^9 Sm J. Moore jo Jan. in Jas. Moore 
Camp. Spain 199 Soldiers who pretend to be bad marchers. 
2869 E. A. Parkcs Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 394 The best 
marchers are men of middle size. 
t2. Some part of a draw-net. Obs. 

2727 Bradley Fant, Diet, s.v. Draw Nei, Fasten it, by 
putting some of the Ends of the Marcher H, against the 
Stick H. 

Marches, obs. form of Marquis. 

II JVTarchesa' (mark^'za). [It. ; fem. of Mar- 
CHESB.] in Italy ; A marchioness. 

*797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian i, 'Fhe Marchesa had ob- 
.served his absence. 2878 L. W. M. Lockhart Mine is 
Thine I. iv. 75 The favourite maid of an Italian marJiesa, 
Marchesal: see Makquisal. 

II lUCarchese (mark^-z^), jA [It.: see Marquis.] 
In Italy : A marquis. 

. 25x7 Torkincton Pilgr. (1884) xi All these thyngs I sawe 
whanne they war shewyd to the Marchose ^.rcad Mar- 
chese] of Mantua. 2754 'K\cu\uiiSQ'ii GrafuUson (ed. 8vo)IJI. 
ii. 14 The Marchesc della Porretta..iH a nobleman of great 
merit. 2797 Mrs. RApcLiFFE Italian \, But the Marchese 
did not return home till after Vincentio. i8o5 Charlotte 
Dacre Zqfioya I, 2 At this time the Marchese di Loredani 
had been married seventeen years. 

+ SEarchese, “V- Obs. [ad. obs. F. inarchiser 
(Cotgr.),f. ;;//7/r//ir,MARCH intr. =Marchz/.1 
1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. xxii. 48 Which countie 
.. marchesed on the countre of I’liolousin. 

Marchese, obs. form of Marshalsea. 
Marehesit(e, obs. forms of Mabcasite. 
Marchesse, obs. pi. of March sb.^ 

Marchet, obs. form of Market, Merchet. 
Marchier, obs. form of Marcher L 
Marchies, obs. pi. of March sb.^ 

Marching (ma'JtJiq), vbl. sb. [f. March v.- 
+ -INQ i.j Tne action of March v.^ ; an instance 
of this. 

2560 Bible (Genev.) i Macc. vi. 41 Alj they that heard the 
noyce of their multitude, and the m.Trchlng of the compante, 
..were astonished. 26x7 Moryson Itin. iv. iv. iii. (1903) 
379 No people .. vseth lesse Ccremonyes .and Pompous 
shewes or marchings, in festiuall solcmnityes than those of 
the Vniied Provinces. 2724 Dk Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 
53 'J’hc discipline and order of their marchings, camping, 
and exercise w.ts excellent. 1855 Browsing An Epistle 27 
The country-side is all on fire With rumours of a marching 
hitherward. 2861 W. H. Russell in Times 2^ Sept., The 
drills. .are still of the most elementary character, but their 
marching is .very good indeed. 
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i‘b. The move of a chess-man, Obs. rarc~’^. 

1562 K,owsoTHAM_/^/a>' qf Cheasts A vij, Beholde here his 
marchinges, and his libenie prouided that he haue had nb 
checke. 

c. Afarching-pasi, Tlie action of performing the 
‘ march past ' (March sbA i d). Also atirib, 

1833 Itisir. Cavalry i. 37 In marching past, thb 

Lieutenant-Colonel is to be in front of the leading Troop. 
i860 Illusir. Loud. AVtM23 June S9S/3 During the march- 
ing past the Staff, .will be drawn up opposite the Royal 
standard. 189$ Newnjiam-Davis "J'hrce JiUn a Gad 120 
On marching-past parade, 

d. atirib.anA Comb.i viarching day, front, music, 
parade \ f marching malady, ? (of a horse) illness 
caused by travelling; marching money (see qnot,) ; 
marching order, equipment for marching; pi., 
orders to march. 

1781 SiMES Milit. Guide (ed. 3) 8 On ^marching days, he 
follows the Major-general of the day with the encampment. 
i 858 EncycL Brit. XXIV. 362/2 The men marched eight 
abreast. .. This unusually wide ’marching front was taken 
up by the infantry. 1621 J. Tavlor (Water P.) faylcrs 
Malta uiar^., I will turne Farrier. I doe not thinke 
that any Horse-leech can blazon such a pedigree of ’march- 
ing maladies. 1837 Coll. Warrants ff Kegul. Army (1844) 
7 A daily Allowance in South Britain of ’Marching ftloney 
. . as the payment to the Innkeeper for the hot meal which 
he is required to furnish to the Soldier. 1853 Stocqucler 
Alii. Eiicycl., Marching Afoney, the additional pay which 
officers and soldiers receive for the purpose of covering the 
expenses necessarily incurred when marching from one place 
to another. i 865 Carlyle Inaug. Addr. 397 A kind of 
road-melody or ’marching-music of mankind. 1867 Smyth 
Bailor's Word-hk.y *Alarchiitg order. A soldier fully 
equipped, .carries from 30 to 35 lbs. In service marching 
order.. he carries nearly 50 lbs. But heavy marching 
..was yet heavier. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xx, The 
Duke’s in Belgium already, and we expect marching orders 
every day. 1791 Bektham Panapt. Poslscr, 268 Even the 
joof of the building, might, .be made to answer the purpose 
of a [prisoner’s) ’marching parade. 

+ KEarcliing', ppl. Obs. [f. March + 
-ING y.] That marches or adjoins; that serves as 
a march. 

1444 Ralls 0/ Parli. V. io8/t The seide Shire of North- 
umberland, IS marcbyng to the Scottes the Kynges Ene- 
myes. 1548 Uuall Erasm. Par. Luke v. 33 He was as 
a marcbyng bordre betwene the lawe y* should afterward 
ceasse, & the libertee of the ghospell shortely after to arise. 
*577 Harrison England m. iv. in Holinshed 103/2 In old 
lyme he onelie was called Marquise, Qui hahuii ierram 
Uudtaneavt, a marching prouince vpon the enimies coun- 
treis. 

Marcliing (ma’jtjii]), ppl. a? [f. March 
+ -ING-.] ITiat marches. ' 

1 . Mil. That marches or is used in marching. 
Marching regiment (see quot. 1802). 

*667 in 10/A Rep. Hist, AISS, Comm, App. v. 31 Your 
petitioners were directed by the Lieutenant of his Majestle's 
Ordnance to make a marching barricade, to carry six small 
gunns. 1690 Luitkell Brif Reh (1837) ih * should 
provide two liospitalls. ,, a nxt one and a marching one. 
1775 Sheridan Rivals 111. i, This is my return, .for putting 
him, at twelve years old, into a marching regiment. 1802 
C. James Milit. Diet., Marching Regiments, a term given 
to those corps who had not any permanent quarters, but 
were liable to be sent not only from^ one end of Great 
Britain to the other, but to the most distant of her posses- 
sions abroad. 2883 Pall ATall G. 7 Dec. 3/2 All this does 
not mean that tlie Mahdi will have an efTective marching 
army wherewith to ads'ance on Egypt. 1885 Athenzum 
18 Apr. 502/1 From the point of view of the marching soldier 
the physical aspect of the country .. is far from attractive. 

2 . Progressive. 

1842 J. Aiton Domest. Ecoiu (1857) 56 These pushing, 
marching, money-making limes. 

t IVEarchioii. 06s. In 4 marohiun, 5 Sc. 
marchon, merschion. [ad. med.L. marchion-em, 
f. mana MaVRK, M.vrch jA .3 (The med.L. equiva- 
lent of Marquis.)] A captain of the marches. 

a 1380 St. A u^ustvie 1609 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1878) 
89 Men of P.apye Weren itake . . Of he marchiun of Malaspyn 
And in a prison put. ^ 0*450 Holland /f<w/a/ 328 Goiss 
Halkis war..Marchonis in the mapamond. Ibid. 685 Mer- 
schionis of mychiis. 

+ Obs. [ad. med.L. 

viarchidndt-us, f. marchton-em'. see prec.] Mar- 
quisate or * march ’ (of Ancona). 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. in. xiii. 359 MatUde a greet ladi 
wliich jaf the greet .. marchionat of Anchon to the pope. 

3!ilIarcllioiiess(ma*jj3nes). Also 7 -esse,-isse, 
marquionesse. [ad. med.L. marchionissa, f. mar- 
chidn-em \ see Marcuion and -ess.] 

1 . The wife or widow of a marquis, or a lady 
holding in her own right the 2:)osition equal to 
that of marquis. 

[_s$^l\nRymer's Faedera XIV. 477/1 Cum., Domina Anna, 
tunc Marchionissa Penbrocliise, nunc veto Regina). 15.. 
Bk. Precedence in Q. Elis. Acad. (1869) 14 Item, a dukes 
daughter is borne a Marchionesse. Ibid. 15 A Marquesse 
must goe after his Creation.., and the Marchionesse his 
wife according to the same. x6it Cotgr., Alarguise, a 
Marchionesse. 2613 Suaks., etc. Urn. VIII, it. iii- 63 The 
Kings Maiesiy . . Doe’.s purpose honour to you no lesse flow- 
ing, Then Marchionesse of Pembrooke. i6xs_Tuomas Lai. 
Diet.fPrrrses limitaneus,si, marques, or marquionesse. C2630 
Risdon Sum. Devon | 312 (i8io) 324 'fhe lady marchioness 
of Winion. 263* B. Jonson Undenvoods c. Elegy on Ltuiy 
^ane Pasvtei, Shee was the Lady Jane, and Jfarchlonisse 
Of Winchester; the Heralds can icH this. 2829 Lytto.s 
Disoumed xl. His day with the beautiful marchioness was 
over. 2883 Encycl. Brit. X.V. 565/1 His [a marquis’) wife, 


who also Is * most honourable is a marchioness, and is styled 
' my lady marchioness 

b. allusive. A maid-of-all-work. 

[2840 Dickens Old C, Shop Ivii, ‘ To make it seem more 
teal and pleasant, I shall call you the Marchioness, do you 
hear?’ 'i'he .small servant nodded.) 1883 Sala in ///wf/n 
Land. N. 24 Nov. 499/1 A little bit of a maid-of-all-work... 
This * Marchioness*^. . has .. been the object of the most 
astounding ‘ manifestations 1885 ‘ J. S. Winter ’ Booties' 

Baby ii. 36 To develop into the unnaturally widened and 
■unkempt hand of a ‘ Marchioness 
2 . A kind of pear. (Cf. Marquis 4, Marquise 2.) 
*706 London & Wise Retir'd Card. 1 . 32 The Marchioness. 
.,'Tis very builerish, and of a sweet Muskish Juice. *875 
Hogg Fruit Alan. (ed. 4) 479. 

8. A size of slate measuring 22 inches by ii, or 
20 by 12. 

2878 D. C. Davies Slate^ ^ Slate Quarrying 236 Prin- 
cesses . . Duchesses . . Marchionesses . . Countesses. 
Marchiour, obs. form of Marcher i. 

Marchis, obs. pi. March sbi^, obs. f. Marquis; 
Marchiun, variant of Marchion Obs. 
3 VEa*rcli-land. [f. March Land (OE, 
had mearc-land in the same sense.)] Land com- 
prisingthemarches of a country; a border territoiy; 
border-land, frontier-land. 

2536 Si. Papers Hen. VIII, II. 369 Litle ynough..for the 
surveiyng of the Kinges marche landes. 2621 Speed Hist. 
Gt. Brit. IX. viii. § 36. 552 Some march-lands betwj.xt two 
neighbour-Nations. 2869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) HI. 
xiii. 315 A warrior from the marchland of Tours and Blois. 
2893 F. Tout Edward /, xi. 186 In the great marchland 
of Glamorgan one Morgan broke out in rebellion. 

TIXa'rch-niau. Obs.tyic.//ist. Alsosmarches- 
man. [f. March sb.^ + Man j^.] 

1 . An inhabitant of the marches or borders. 

a Alexander 2S40 A waiere ._.]>at with ha marches- 

men \Dublin AIS. marche-men) Mocian was batten. *494 
Fabyan Chron. vii. 634 They., gatheryd to them a stronge 
boost of men, as of Marchemen and other. 2586 Ferne 
Blaz. Gentrie 136 In the old Teutch or Dutch speach he 
was called a Marquier, that is to saye the marche-man or 
frontier man. 2627 Dra\ton Aginconrt, etc. 9 Of March- 
men musiring a rebellious Band, Henry againe his South- 
erne people prest- 2805 Scott Last Minstr. i.xxx, Now 
Bowden Moor the march-man won, And sternly shook his 
plumed head. ^2889 Kuskim Proeterita III. 272 The march- 
men. .of Cheviot. 

2. ^Marksman 4 (see quot. 1813 ttee). 
Marchon, variant of Marchion Obs, 
Marchour, obs. form of Marcher 
3 VCarclipaue (mautjp^in), marzipan (ma’jzi- 

p»‘n). Forms: a, 5, 8 marebpayne, 6 marche 
payne, -pane^ (martspaine, martchpane)^ 
march, pain, (-payiue, -pine), 7 marohpayn, 
(6, 9 marchpaa), 6-7 marohpaine, 6- march- 
pane. 0. 6-7 mazapane. 7. 6 marzepaine, 
9 marzipan, (marzapane, marcipaa). [Occurs 
as F. massepciin (in 16th c. viarcepain), It. marza- 
pane, Sp. mazapan, Pg. ma^'apdo, Ger. marzipan 
{inartzepan 1531, glossing panis marcius), Du. 
marsepein {titarcepain in 14S6), Da., Sw, marsipan; 
the Eng. forms come from various continental 
sources. In recent times the sweetmeat has been 
known chiefly as imported from Germany ; hence 
the Ger. form marzipan has at least equal currency 
with the traditional Eng. form. 

The word is believed to have come into the other Rom. 
langs. from Italian. Its etymology is obscure. What seems 
to 1 ^ the same word occurs in various Rom. forms and in 
med.L. with the senses * small box’, ‘a certain medimva! 
weight’, and *a mediaeval coin’. Kluyver, in Zeitschr./'. 
deutscheWort/orschiiug} uly2904, ingeniously tries to prove 
that the Inst-mentioned sense is the source of all the others. 
He identifies the word with med.L. matapanus, a Venetian 
coin be.aring a figure of Christ on a throne (Du Cange), and 
suggests that it represents Arab, mauthabdn ‘ a king that 
sits sliU ’ (Lane), which he conjectures to have been used by 
Saracens as a derisive name for this coin.) 

1 . a, A kind of confectionery composed of a paste 
of pounded almonds, sugar, etc., made up into 
small cakes or moulded into omamental forms. 

a. 2556 WiTHALS Diet. (1568) 49b/2 Deyniie dysshes as 
marche payne, lartes, &c., BellaHa. 2587 Harrison Eng- 
land \u vi. (1877) I. 148 Marchp.'iine wrought with no small 
curio.sitie. 1592 Shaks. Rom. i. v. 9. ? 2606 Drayton 

Poems Lyr. «5- Past., Eel. iv. E 1 b, The silke well couth 
she twist and twine, And make the fine Marchpine. 26*5 
hlARKHAM Eng. Housew. (i66o) 93 To make the best March- 
pane, take the best Jordan Almond.s. 2725 Bradley Fam. 
Did. S.V., The Paste in that which they call the Roj'al 
March-Pane. 1848 Oxenford tr. Goethe's Antahiog. (Bohn) , 
I. 64 The tarts, biscuits, in.irchpane and sweet wine, 2B84 , 
Health Exhib. Caial. 151/2 Marchpane and other cakes 
and confectionery made with honey, Board of Trade ' 

yrrr/.ti July 84The edible articleknown variously as ‘march- I 
pane ’, ‘ marzipan or * maretpan which consists of. .flour, 1 
bugar, almonds, S:c., made in fancy forms. .is. .dutiable. 
j8 . *59® Florio, Pasta,, .marc'a-go'ne, or mazapane. 

y, 2865 Howells Vend. Life xviii. 278 A cake called 
marzapane. 2897 Daily Neivs 23 Nov, a/i The stuff, .smelt 
ver^' much like the sweetmeat called marzipan. 

b. A cake or shaped piece of this composition. 
a. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 587 A march payne gar- 
n>-sshed with dyuerse fygures of aungcllys. 2527 Torking- 
TON Pilgr. (1SS4} 13 The Duke sent to the Pilgrj-ms gret 
basons full of Marchep.anys, 1548 VDALLErasm. Pnr.Luke 
viL 25 Wylde honey and locusies bathe he preferred before 
the martspaines and other swete delycates of kjmges. 2616 
SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farm 585 Marchpanes are made 


I of verie little flower, but with addition of greater quantilie 
I of Filberds, Pine Nuts, Pistaces, Almonds, and rosed Sugar. 

' 2725 BradleV’ Fam. Diet, s, v. Tottrte, For a Sugar'd Pan- 
i pie . . take five or six Biskets, Marchpanes, or Macaroons 
' [etc.). 1853 SoYER Pantrpph. 288 Begin by covering the 
whole of the base with a layer of marchpans. 2882 "Miss 
j Yonge Unknoxvn to Hist. 1 . 254 All the ladies and serving 
women were called on to concoct pasties. ., cakes and march- 
panes. 2B84 Health Exhib, Caial, 252/2 Polish Honey 
Cakes, Marchpanes, and Chocolate. 

/J. 1657 Tomlinson Return's Disp. 206 A certain kinde of 
condite which is called Pasta Regia or a ^lazapane. 

y. 2542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 128 To feede of tarles and 
marzepaines, the meales of denty mouthed persones. 

Chiefly as the type of sometliing de- 
licious or exquisite. Obs. 

1592 G. Hakvuy Pour Lett. 5 R.nylinc was the Ypo- 
cra.s of the drunken rimesler: and Quipping the Marche- 
pane of the madde libeller. 2599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rez’. 
iv. i, Alor. 1 was then esteemd~. Phi. The very March- 
pane of the Court. 1 warrant? 26x3 Beaum. & Fl. Cox- 
comb IV. iii, You are very curious of your hand. ..Let me see 
it?— Ay marry, here's a hand of march-pane, a 2652 Bkome 
City Wit IV. ii, You have your Kickshaws, your Players 
hlarchpaines ; all shew and no meat, 

2. attrih. 

1587 Fle.mi.vc Coitirt. Holinshed III. 1355/r A verie 
statelie tragedie named Dido, wherein the qumnes banket 
..wasliuelie described in a marchpaine patterne. 2602 
Siu H. Platt Delights for Ladies \\txx) B4b, To make 
an excellent Marchpane paste to print off in molds for ban- 
queting dishes. x6i6 R. C. Times' Whistle vi. 2771 (jandid 
eringoes, and rich marchpaine stuffe. 2892 ‘ J. S. Winter* 
Lumlcy iv. 31 Marzipan bon-bons. 

tb. quasi-fl(^'. with the sense ; Dainty, superfine. 
2598-9 B. Jonson Case is Altered tv. tv, A march paine 
wench. 2640 Glaithorne Wit in Constable v, What would 
3'ou’ve done With ttvo such March-pane husbands? 2649 
G. Daniel THnarch., Hen. V, ccclxvi, Let not these March- 
pane follies Dull your Sence To better rellhh. 

Hence + March panado v. [see Panada], iraus. 
to mould, after the manner of marchpane. 

2650 B. Discolliminium 46 'J*he constitution of my body 
was a cleave transparent Marmulate.. March Panado’d into 
the shape of a strait Gentleman. 

March, stone. Chiefly Sc. and ftor/k. dial. 
[f. March ^^.3 + Stone sb. Cf. Markstone.] A 
stone set up to mark the boundary of an estate- 
1536 Lning Charters (2899) 208 To the merch steane with 
ane cioce on the held theiron. 2587 in A Pelerkin Notes 
Ork. tf Zetl. (xSza) 227 They to set down march-stanes 
thereafter to stand for ever. 2639 Declar. Chns, / Tumults 
Scot. 264 What is the use of merch-slones upon borders of 
Lands, the like use hath Confessions of Faith in the Kirk. 
1789 Brand Hist. Nezvcastle I. 462 Round the moor the 
march-stones, i.e. the boundary-stones, are placed a little 
within the hedge. 2899 Shetland News 29 Apr* (£. D. D.)* 

I sat me doon apon a mairch stane. 

Marcus, obs. pi. of March 
Marciable, variant of Merciable a, Obs, 
Marcial, >ian ; see Marshal, Martial, *ian. 
HMarciaton. Med. Obs, Also 6 mart-. [med.L. 
marcidion (Du Cange).] Some kind of unguent. 

c 2550 Lloyd Treas. Health K if fa, Washe thy handes, or 
anoyntethem wyth Martiaton. Ibtd. O in, Take of marciaton, 
waxe.pitche, ship rosen [etc.). 1856 in AIavne Expos, Le.x. 

fMa’rcid, < 7 . Obs. [ad. withered, 
i, marcS-re to wither.] 

1 . a. Withered, wasted, decayed, rotten, b. 
Weak, feeble, exhausted. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Afarcid, withered, rotten, feeble, 
Hther. 1657 'I'otAiMiSQU Renou's Disp. 503 Poppies heads. . 
must be cooled till they be flaccid and marcid. 1693 BonXES 
in Dryden's yuvenal v. {1697) joi He on his own Fish 
pours the noblest Oil.. That to j'our marcid dying Herbs 
a^ibign’d, By the rank smell and taste betrays its Kind. 282a 
T. Taylor Apuleius 85 She dismissed her marcid eyes (L. 
vtarcentes oculos\ to sleep. Ibid. 260 Sleep surrounding me, 
again oppressed my marcid mind [L. inarcentem animum], 

2. Alarcid fever \ a fever that causes wasting. 

2666 Harvey Morb. Attgl. ii. (1672) 6 The softer and 

moister parts being thus melted away, the Fcbril beat con- 
tinuing Its aduslion upon the dryer fleshy parts, changes 
into a Marcid Feaver. 2684 tr. Bonet's Alerc. Commit, xix. 
814 In Hectickand other marcid.. Fevers, Venesection is to 
be rejected. 

+ IVIarcidious, a. Obs,rare~'°. [f. Marcid + 
-10US.3 (See quots.) 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Alarcidious, very rotten, feeble. 
Sic. 2775 Ash, Alarcidious, lean, withered, 
t Marcidity. Obs. rare—'^. [f. Marcid + -ity.] 
Wasted or withered condition. 

2658 Philui’S, Alarcidity, a withering away, rottennesse. 
*775 Ash, AlarcUiily, leanness, the want of flesh. 


ilarcie, Marcill, obs. ff. Mercy, Martial. 
I/Tarcionisiu (ma’a/iiTnism). Ecct. [f. Mamott 
-ISM.] The doctrine of tlie Marcionites. 

B82 Sauion in Smith's Diet. Chr. Diogr. III. “ 

accept this as the original form of Marciom^m, Marcipn 
ed more to the older Gnostics than we should otherwise 
.’e supposed. . . , ^ 

ffarcionist (ma’jJ^tJhlst). EccL AUo 0 errou. 

artionist. fad. late h. Afarcidtttsl-a, Or. 

ipxiCL'VKrT^t : see next and -ist.] = Marcionite. 
546 GARDiNERDrc/nr. Art. And 

ye besaued by his faythe, and.. the 

1 inverted more than one v 

ttrib. xBgS Ex/estior 424 1 he Marciontf t partj . 
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lyCarcionite (mauJ’tiJhsit). BccL Also 6 
Marcianite. [ad. late L. MnrcionTt-a, f. Marcion : 
see -ITE.] An adherent of the sect founded at 
Rome in the 2nd century by Marcion of Sinope. 

jMarcion accepted as sacred books ten of St. Paul’s epistles 
and a garbled form of the gospel of Luke, and regarded the 
creation of the material world and the revelation of the Old 
Testament as the work of a finite and imperfect God, whose 
authority is abrogated by the manifestation of the supreme 
God in Jesus Christ. He discouraged marriage, and in- 
culcated the most rigorous asceticism. 

a 1540 Whs. (1573) 3^5/® Marcianites, they re- 

ceiue no man to bee a Christen man, excepte hee forsweare 
maryage. 1594 Hooker EccI. Pol. iv. xi. § 9 Slanderers of the 
Law and Prophets, such as Marcionites & ^lanichees were. 
j66o Jer. Taylor Dtictor Dtihit. n. iil. rule 14. 8 (1676)363. 
1883 Ch. Q. Rev. XV. 394 By Encratites and Marcionites 
intoxicating liquors would have been denounced. 

attrib. 1885 R. W. Dixon Hist. CJu Eng. III. 288 It Is 
not unlike the Marcionite heretics. 

Hence Marcioni’tic, SlaroionPtish of or 
pertaining to the Marcionites; 2M[a:rcioniti’sm, the 
doctrines of the Marcionites. 

18^4^ Su^eriiai. Reltg. II. ii. vn. 86 Much of the Mar- 
cionitish text was more original than the Canonical. ‘ 1875 
■\V. SANDAYin/br/w. Rev. June 859 The Marcionitic Gospel. 
1894 ThiTtker Mag. VI. 355 This is a modern Marcionitism. 

Marcipan : see Marchpane. 

Harck, obs. fonn of Mark. 

Marconi (majkJu'ni). The name of the in- 
ventor of a system, of wireless telegraphy ; used 
ailrib. in designations of this system, and things 
connected therewith. 

1897 Daily Ne^vs 10 June 5/2 The new Marconi system of 
signalling. . . Marconi messages have been sent between 
Penarth and Brean Down. 1898 R. Kerr Wireless Telegr, 
97 [The box] contains a small Marconi receiver. Ibid. 104 
The filings in the Marconi coherer. 

Hence Marco^nigram, a wireless telegram ; 
I!(Zarco*nigTapli, the apparatus used for transmit- 
ting these messages; Marco'nism, the theory or 
practice of Marconi’s telegraphy. 

1902 Daily C/iron. 30 Jan. 6/4 Wlien do you expect to 
start sending Marconigrams at commercial rates across the 
Atlantic? 1903 IVestin. Gaz, 7 Feb. 9/1 Installations of 
Marconism on the sea-coasts. Ibld.^ A monopoly of Mar- 
conism and cable-methods, 1903 Daily Chron. si Mar, 5/2 
A school for Marconlgraph operators. 

Blarcor (ma’ikpi). Also 7 -our. {^..'L.marcoy, 
f. viarcirtx see Marcid.] gm. Decay (obs.). 
b. Path. Emaciation or wasting of the body. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. in. ix. 124 The resolution 
and languor ensuing that act in some, the extenuation and 
marcour in others. 1657 Tomlinson Renotis DisJ>, 160 That 
they may be long conserved without putretude and mar- 
cour, ^ 266S Harvey Morb. Augl. ii. n The said Marcor 
may likewise be caused by famine. 2741 A. Monro Anat. 
(ed. 3) 61 Marcor z-vA. Atrophia of the whole Body. (1876 
tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 287 Simple emaciation, rnacies, 
cmaciatio, marcor^ ..is distinguished from .. iabes.\ 

Marcosiail(maikca-2ian),ii5. and a. Hist. [f. 
EccI. Gr. Mapxdiji-os (Epiphanins; app. f. Syriac 
Marqus Marcus) + -an.] a. si. An adherent of a 
Gnostfc religious system founded by a certain 
Marcus in the and century ; known mainly from the 
account by Irenseus. b. adj. Belonging to this sect 
1387 T. Rogers 39 .‘Irt. ir. 29 Some, as the Marcosian.*;, at 
the ministration oi Baptisme haue vsed certaine Hebrue 
wordes. i7o8 Bingham Orig. EccI. xi. xi. § i 'Those who 
were called Marcosian heretics. 1875 Lichtfoot Comm. 

The baptismal formula of the Marcosians. 

Marcour, Marcs, obs, forms of Marcor, Mars. 
Maroure, -ry, obs. forms of MERcniiY. 
Maroussotte, var. Marquisotte Obs. 
Mareyable, -al(l : see Martiable, Martial. 
Marcylite (mansilait). [f. the name of Gen. 
R. B. Marcy,iis discoverer (1S54) + -LITE.] An 
impure or decomposed form of copper pyrites from 
the Red River district of Louisiana. 

1M4 in Cassell. 1896 in Chester Diet. Names Mbs. 
jVtarez, obs. form of Mars. 

Mard, -er ^ see Marred, Meed, Marter. 
EEare ^ (meoi). Forms: i myre, mire, i, 3-6 
mere, 4 mure, maare, 4-5 mer, meerfe, 6 Sc. 
meir, meyr, 6-7 meare, 7 Sc. meire, 8 mear, 
2- mare. [OE. jn^ce (\VS. micrCj myre) wk. 
fem. = OFris., MLG., MDu. meriySie (mod.Du. 
merrie), OHG. vteriha (MHG. mcriche, merhe, 
mod.G. with altered sense mahs-e jade), ON. mere 
str. fem. (Sw. marr, Da. mter):— OTeut. *marhji{ti)-^ 
f. *ttsarho-z horse (OE. vtearh, OHG. marah, 
MHG. marc, ON. marr')-.—pcs-'ViMU*marko-s ( = 
Gaulish fiapKav aec. sing., Pansanias X. xix ; Irish, 
Gael, snare, Welsh march).1 

1 . The female of any equine animal (as the horse, 
ass, or zebra), bnt esp. applied to the female of 
the domestic horse {^Eqtiiis cahalltis'). 

a goo tr. BxdcCs Hist. iii. xii, [xiv.) (i8m) ^6 Cwist 3u 
l^xt he sy leofre hmre myran sunu bonne pact Godes beam? 
c looo Alfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker 119/36 A’yrm, mere. 
CX175 Lamb. Horn. 83 He brohic bine oppen his werue 
[ = jumenium Luke .x. 34] het is unorne mare, c tzgo Bechet 
1161 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 139 po wende forth a man, hat with 
him ec^c : and hujTde him a mere, For an Englichs penL 
^1386 Chaucer Reez-e's T. 161 Youre hors goth to the fen 
With wilde mares. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P . R. xvii. xl. 


(1495) 801 A maare foolyth stondynge and louyth her coltes 
passynge other beestys. a 1400-50 Alexander 2853 ^leeris 
& mulis &aU manerof.bestis. 14.. Not/:, in Wr.-\VuIcker 
697/34 Hec cqua^ a men Ibid. 698/7 Hec equifera^ a wyld 
mer. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 371 No horsez ner marys 
stande in the markett. 1549 CompL Scot. vi. 39 Baylht 
horse & meyris did fast nee, & the fblis nechyr. 1576 in 
Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 377 An old meare. XS9<^ in Black 
Bk. (Bannatyne Cl.) 298 Off greit iiieirris xlvi ; 

off twa yeir auld hors, v,..Off greit mearis xxxviii..off 
yeir auld meiris, tiii. 16x5 Crooks Body 0/ Man 334 A 
Bitch whelps at fourc moneths ; a Mare Foales the ninth. 
a X774 Goldsm. tr. Scarrons Com. Romance (1775) I. 295 
A park, where he kept mares for breed. X855 Thackeray 
Ncwcomes II. 152 He comes to me with another letter and 
a face as long as my mare's. 

^ Used for: The mother, dam (of a horse). 

fz X400 Ociouian 1416 Thys ys a stede of Arabye..An 
vnycorn.. Begat hyt thare : A rabyte.-Therto was mare. 

b. In various proverbial phrases. 

Grey mare \ see Grey a. 4 b. 

. *546 J. HEYWooD/'yzTz^. (1867) 43 Of auncient fathers she 
tooke no cure nor care, She was to them, as koyas a crokers 
mare. Ibid. 62 This biieth the mare by the thumbe, as 
they sey. 1562 A. Scott P<»mf(S.T.S.) i. j42Theheidismen 
hes ^ cor mundum f in h^ir mouth, Bot nevlr w^ mynd to gif 
J)e man his meir. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. xii. ii. 463. 1597 — 

2 Hen. IV^ II. i. 47 How now? whose Mare’s dead? what’s 

the matter? x6o6 Choice^ Chance^ etc. (Grosart) 68 Can 
seeme as sober as a Millers Mare, And cannot blush at any 
villany. 1607 Acc. Christmas Prince (1816) 40 Now Night 
growesold, yet walkcs here in his trappmge Till Daye come 
catch him, as Mosse his graymarc, nappinge. x6xi Cotcr., 
A rff,^n)z#w«,at vnawares. .vnlookedfor; napping, as Mosse 
tooke his Mare. 1659 Howell Lex.., Prov. 6/2 Money 
makes the grey Mare logo. Money Masters All Things 

3 [Money] Makes the old Wife trot, and makes the Mare to 
go. 1827 T. Cbeevev in C. Papers (1^04) II. 123 No tidings 
of the Beau yet ! but he must have his mare again. 

c. Applied contemptuously to a woman. 

X303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 7980 And shame hyt ys 
euer aywhare To be kalled ‘a prestes mare’. 1508 Ken- 
NEDiE Flytiugw. Dunbar 261 This Devvlbeir, generit of a 
meir of ^far, Wes Corspatrik, Erie of Merche. 

2. iraiisf. in various applications, chiefly with 
implication of a metaphorical ‘ riding.* 

a. The gallows. ? Ohs. 

1563 Fulwell w/// to like Civ, This peece of land 
wherto you inberitours are : Is called the land of the two 
legged mare. 1685 Roxb. Ball. V. 600 Should it.. be his 
Fate (as needs he must fear) To leap from low Pillory up 
the Mare, She'll swear she had never such rider before. 
X694 Motteux Rabelais v. iv. (1737) 24 The two or three- 
legg’d Mare that groans for them. X834 H. Ainsworth 
Rookwood lit. V, Here’s to the three leg'd mare. ' Ibid.^ For 
the Mare-with-ihree-Iegs, boys, 1 care not a rap. 

fb. The wild mare i (a) a see-saw; (^) a wooden 
frame on which soldiers were made to ‘ ride * for 
punishment ; « Horse sb. 6 b (also wooden^ iiinher 
mare). Shoeing the xvild marc*, some childish 
Christmas game. Obs, 

<txs86 Sidney Arcadia 11. (1590) 2x1b, Bestriding the 
mast, I gat.. towards him, after such manner ns boles are 
wont, (if euer you saw that sport) when they ride the wild 
mare, 1609 Armin il/nii/r (1880) 92 Christmas 

gambuls, father, shooing the wilde mare, a 1625 -Fletcher 
Woman's Prize n. v, She should ride the wild Mare once 
a week, she should. 411670 Spalding Tronb. Chas. I 
(Spalding Club 1850) J. 290 Ane tymber meir, quhairvpone 
runnaget knaves and runaway soldiourls sould ryde. Ibid. 
295 He. .syne rode the meir, to his gryte hurt and pane. 
x 63 o [J. Speed] Batt upon Batt 5 Our IJatt can. .play. .At 
..Shooing the wild Mare. 1819 Scott Leg. Montr. xiv, 
He had an hour’s ride on the wooden mare for bis pains. 

f C. Hick's mare (see quot.). Obs. 

X58S Higins yunitts' Nomenclator^ 05 cillatio.,z.Wn^oi 
gambol called the haltering of Hix mare, 

If For Shanks's mare (i.e. one’s own legs as a 
means of conveyance) see Shank. 

3 . dial. (See quots.) 

1^0 Blount Glossogr, (ed. 3) s. v.. To cry the mare Is an 
ancient custom in Herefordshire, viz, when each husband- 
man is reaping the last of his Com, the Work-men leave a 
few blades standing, and tye the tops 'of them together, 
which is the Mare, and then stand at a distance, and throw 
their Siccles at it, and he that cuts the knot has the 
prize [etc.]. 1883 Burnc & Jackson Shropsh. Folklore 

373 Crying, calling, or shouting the mare, is a ceremony 
performed by the men of that farm which is the first in any 
parish or district to finish the harvest. 

4 . Sc. a. A kind of trestle used by masons, b. A 
bricklayer’s hod. 

a. 1651 Bnrgh 'Recs, Stirling (1889)306 For half a bunder 
nailles to mak the meare. 1821 Galt Ann. Parish xxxvi. 
295 The three were seated aloft, on a high stage, prepared 
on purpo.se, with two marcs and scaffold-deals, borrowed 
from Mr. Trowel the mason. 

. b. 1823 Tennant Card. Beaio/t v. iv. 155, I think I set 
my apron and my mare as weel as you your apparel. 

5 . A particular throw in wrestling. Also J^'ing 
mare (cf. flying horse s.v. Flying, ///. a. i d). 

x6o2 Carew Cornwall 76 Many sleights and tricks apper- 
taine hereunto [‘w’rastling *J. . Such are the Trip, fore-Trip,. . 
the Mare and diuers other like. 16x2 Drayton Poly-olb.^ i. 
245 Or by the girdles grospt they practise with the hip, ; 
The forward, backward, falx, the mare, the tume, the trip, j 
*754 [s»ee Flying pbl. a. j d]. 1863 Thornbury True as j 
Steel III. 40 An old wrestUng trick, well known as ‘the I 
flying mare 

6 . attrib. Comb. a. appositive, as mare colt, 
float, mstle. 

*5*3 Fitzherb. Hitsh. 9 68 At the foolynge tjTne I haue 
vpon one daye a horse foie, and on the nexte day, or seconde, j 
a mare foie. 1532 J. CatvooroJu Weaver Wells Wills \ 
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(1890) 74 A bullock of one yere hold, and.a mare coUe. x6oo 
SuRFLET Countrie Farme i. xxx. 200 The mare-mules are 
..longer liuers then the horse-mules. x885 Burton 
Nts, (Lady B.’s ed.) 1. 232 He came up, riding a mare-mule 

b. simple attrib., as objective, 

; milker, mare-slealihg\ similative, mareflaced, 

\ -headed, afljs. Also mareful AV., as much as a 
I hod will hold (cf. 4 b) ; mare grass, grazing-grass 
; sufficient to feed one mare ; f mare roiling, the 
condition of rutting in a stallion ; f mare-wood a. 
mare-mad (of a stallion). ’ 

x68s Land. Gaz, No. 2036/8 A light dapple Gray.Gelding, 
. .long pasternd, . .and a little ♦Mare-fac^d. 2823 Tennant 
Card, Beaton v. iv. 155 I’ve a *marefu’ o’ as good lime 
here as ever cam out o’ a Hme-kill. 1523 Fitzherb. Suiv. 
3 A horse grasse or a *mare grasse maye be dere ynoughe 
; twelfe pens or tvventie pens by y« yere. 1709 LoiuL Gaz. 
No. 4603/4 A .. Gelding, .. with a thickish *Mare Head. 
1684 /^rV. No. 1950/4 A Black Nag, about 14 bands high,.. 
*Mareheaded, and Kat-tailed. 1^7 Grote 11. xvii, 
IIL 317 Other tribes, .whom the poet knows as milk-eaiers 
and ■•mare-milkers. 1580 Fleming Virg. Georg, iii. TW 
horsmasters earnest be Before the time (of *mareroi!ing). 
1664 Evelyn Syh’a (1776) 564 The severity of our laws 
against *Mare-steaUng. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage vi. i. 464 
In the Spring they are *mare.wood. 

c. Combinations with mare's, as mards-milk\ 
f mare’s evil, a disease ; mare’s fat dial., « 
Fleabane ; mare’s son, a horse. 

CX400 Maundev. (1839) xxiii. 253 A Cuppe fulle of Mares 
mylk. 1649 Eng. Farrier Gij, The ""Mares Evill. 41x825 
Forby Foe. E. Anglia, *Mare’s-fat, Inula dysenierica Lin. 
1598 *Mare’s milk [see Cosmos*]. 1607-1876 [see Koumiss]. 
X47a-8s Malory Arthur ix. iii. 342, 1 calle my self neuer 
the wers knyght whan a '•marys sone fayleth ’me. Ibid. xx. 
xxii. 837 Yf thys mar>'s sone hath faylled me, wyt thou 
wel a kynges sone and a quenes sone shal not faylle the. 

f SQtare Obs. Also i mssre, mere, 6 meare, 
maare, 6-7 Sc. mair. [OE. mare wk, fem. — MLG. 
tnarmasc. and fem.,MDu./«fl;r,/;r^7^/'masc., OHG. 
mara fem. (MHG. mar, mare masd and fem., 
mod.G. dial, mahr masc.), ON. mara fem. (Sw. 
mara, Da. w^^^r) OTeut. *maron-, -dn-\ cogn. 
w. the synonymous Polish mot^a, Czech ' mura. 
The Teut. word is the source of OF. mare, ap- 
pearing also in thecompound 4 'i 7 rrr//^;;/r 7 ;*nightmare, 
f. caucher, to trample.] 

1 . A kind of goblin supposed to produce night- 
mare by sitting on the chest of the sleeper; the 
nightmare itself, 

aqooEpinnlGloss. 558 //4C«^4T,maere. ctooaSax.Leechd, 
II. Z40 Gif mon maie ride; genim elelitraii. 24.. Foc.xt^ 
Wr.-Wfilcker The mare uEpialies, CX440 Promp, 

Paru. 326/1 Mare, or nyjhte mare, epialtes. c 2500 Rowtis 
Cursing ts in Laing Auc, Poet. Scot., Tht mowlis, and in 
thair sleip the mair. 1562 Bulleyn Defl. agst. Sickness, 
Sicke men 70 The verie cause is, liyng or slepyng on their 
backe. And not through the mare, or nf^lit spirit, as thei 
term it. 2565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v., Epkialtes, the disease 
called the maare. 421585 Montgomerie Flyting 2^^ The 
mair and the migrame, with the meathes in the melt. i6z6 
Bacon Sylva § 066 The Incubus, which we call the Mare. 
1627 Drayton Nymphidia\\\, And Mab..^ night Bestrids 
young Folkes that lye vpright, (In elder ’Times the Mare 
that hight). 2755 in Johnson. 

b. transfl. The ‘blues’, melancholy. 

42x529 Skelton E. Runwiyng no Now away the mare 
And let vs sleycare. 421536 intcrl. Beauty Gd. Prop. 
Wont. Aij, TushjSyr, be mery,Iet pas awey the mare. 1611 
T. Ravenscroflt's Melismata vi, Eigh ho, away the ^lare, 
let vs set aside all care. 

2 . A spectre, hag. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 326/1 Mare, or wj’che, magus, maga, 
sngnna. n 1^9 Skelton P. Sparrow 76 From Medusa, 
that mare, That lyke a fende doth stare. 

3 . Comb, in mare-hag : see Hag sh^■ 

2638 Ford Fancies iv. i, Out mare-hag mule ! avaunt I 

t Mare 3 . Obs. (See quot.) 

2688 R. Holme Armoury in. 288/2 If in the Reeling of 
the Yarn upon the Reel, they chance to lay a ihred cross or 
contrary to the true way of Keeling : it is in our Countrey 
termed a Mare. 

Mare : see Mar, Marc, Mayor, Mkue, More. 
M!areag(e, -agh, obs. forms of Marriage. 
JKEareblob (me^ublpb), Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 
-blab, 9 mere-blob. [? f. mare Mere sb. + Blob.] 
The marsh-marigold. 

2649 Buthe Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653) 19 That corrupt 
feeding, or springy moisture, that breeds and feeds the 
Rush, Flag, and Alareblab. 2866 Treas. Bot. qzt/z Jlare- 
blobs, Caltha palusiris. 

t HVtareclial. Obs. In 7 marshal, 8 raare- 
chelle,mareschal, 8-9 marechale, -chall, -chffle. 
[App. some kind of application of F. marichal 
marshal, or marechale marshal's wife. But cf. Sp. 
marcial an aromatic powder.] a. A scent or 
perfume, b. A hair powder scented with this. 
Also attrib. 

2676 Shadwell Virtuoso in. 55, I have .. Frangipand, 
Ncroly, Tuberose, Jcsslmine, and Marshal. 1687 Scdlev 
Bellamira i. 2, I gave her but a dozen pair of Marshal 
Gloves. Ibid. 6 Her Gloves right ^larshal. 2778 Sheridan 
Camp n. iti, Battle-powder mixed with marechelle. 2782 
IT. Vaughan] Fashionable Follies I. Ixxxix. 236 She could 
not bear the smell of marechale powder. 2788 Anna Seward 
Lett. (1812) II. 91 [A wig] powdered with marcchall. 2700 
Trans. Soc. Arts VIII. 218 Powdered, they [the leaves of 
Cinnamon] are a good aromatic species, or mareschal per- 
fume. 1820 Hermit vt London V. 35 Alarcchale powder, 
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pomatum and perfume. i8sz Mundv Our Aniipcdes (1857) 
rag White, brown, and whity-brown subjects, in . . silks and 
satins, mats and blankets, shark'.s oil and marechale. 
Marichjeuen, var. Mobyevi:, ‘morning-gift’. 
M.axee, Marees : see Mahbow ri.l, Mabish. 
Maregolde, -grave: see Mabigobd, Maegrave. 
Marejeuen, var. Mobybve, ‘morning-gift’. 
Mareing, obs. form of Marrying vM. si, 
Mareis, variant of Maeis Ois., womb. 
IffareiB(h, obs. forms of Mabish. 

Mareit, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Marry v. 
Marekanite (mEE-rfkanait). Jifin. [Named 
by Pallas 1793, from the Siberian Marekanka : 
see -ITE.] Pearl-stone. 
r8zr J. hlAWE Neiu Catctl. Min, (ed. 4) gr. 

Marekin, -kyn(e, variants of Maroquin Ois, 
Iilarelady, ? misprint : see May-lady. 
Mareleyne, variant of Mabgeline Obs, 
Maremaid, -man, obs. ff. Mebm-ud, -man. 

II Mareiiima(mare'ma). PI. maremme. [a. 
\i,maremma, ‘ aconntryby the sea shore’ (Baretti).] 
Low marshy insalubrious country by the sea shore. 

1832 tr. Sismondts Ital, Re^, vii. 170 Telamone, a port in 
the maremma of Sienna. iS66 Ruskin Rib. Dust 327 The 
steady increase of deadly maremma round Pisa and Venice. 

b. transf. The malarial exhalations of a ma- 
remma. In mod. Diets. 

Hence Maremma'tic, Maremine'se adjs., be- 
longing to a maremma. In recent Diets. 

Maremusset, obs. form of Marmoset. 
Marenell, Marener ; see M.uunal, -eb. 
Marenga, variant of Moeenga. 

Xfltareilllitl (maremin). [f. Marenn~es, the 
name of a district in France : see -in.] A peculiar 
pigment which gives to the Marennes oysters their 
chorractetistic green colour. 

rSSs E. Ray Lankester in Q, yrnt. Microsc. Sci. XXVI. 
87, I propose henceforward to speak of the blue pigment of 
Navicula ostrearia as Marennin. 1898 Mai. Science Nov. 
394 Other forms of greenness ..have no connection with 
Copper, hut depend upon the presence of a special pigment, 
hlarennin. 

Mares, obs. form of Maeish. 

Maresohal, -oy, -sy, obs. ff. Marshal, -oy. 
Maresehini, -no, obs. ff. Maraschino. 
Mareshall, -elsey : see Marshal, -alsea. 
Hare's-nest, [MaeeI. Cf. \ horse-nest, 
which is recorded earlier (Horse si. 27).] Ori- 
ginally in the fig. phrase to have found a mare's 
nest : to imagine that one has discovered something 
wonderful, which in fact has no existence. Hence, 
an illusory discovery, esp. one that is much vaunted 
and displays foolish credulity. 

«i6xo Fletcher Bonduca v. ti, Why dost thou laugh? 
What Mares nest hast thou found? 1738 Swift PoL Con^ 
vetsdt, St You have found a Mare’s Nest. 1840 Hood l/p 
ike Rhine Pref. i Such Critics as are fond of climbing’ up 
a Mat de Cocagne for a Mare’s Nest at the top^ *89* Times 
(weekly ed.) 21 Oct. 18/2 Colonel S.’s discovery is a mere 
mare’s nest. 

P Confused use, 1857 J. W. Croker In C. Pnpers 1 Feb. 
(1884) 1 . Ui. 83 Tierney was ashamed of himself to be taken 
in such a mare’s nest. 

Hence Mare*s-nest v. to go after mare^s-nests, 
1859 Lever Dav. Dwm .xv. 134 He’s always mare's nesting, 
Marespike, variant of Mobrispike, 
Maresquino, obs. form of Maraschino. 
Iilaress(e, marest, obs. forms of MaVbish. 
Maressnall, obs. form of Marshal, 

Blare's tail, mares-tail 

1 . Acommon book-name foraquaticormarshplants 
of the N. O. Halorageec, esp. ffippuns vulgaHs^ 
formerly called Female Horsetail fsee Horsetail 
2 b) ; often wrongly applied to the cryptogamous 
genus Equisetwn (Horsetail 2). Also attrib. 

1762 Hudson FI. Attgiica 2 Hiffuris .,Anglis Mare’s- 
tail. 1864 TennvsoN Aylmer's F. 92 The petty maresmil 
forest, fairy pine.-;. 1868 Sir J. Hooker Addr, in Rep. 
Brit, Assoc, p. Ixv, The existing family of Bquisetaces . . 
contained previously but one genus, that of the common 
mare’s tails of our river*banks and woods. 1879 Jefferies 
lyUd Life in S. Co. 374 On the shore, where it is marshy, 
the mares*tail flourishes. 

2 . pi. Long straight streaks of cirrns, supposed 
to foretoken stormy weather. 

X775 Oalrymple in Pkri. Trans. LXVIII. 408, A. hi. sky 
mare's tails. 1853 Kane GrinneU Exp. xxix. (1856) 246 It 
resembled the mackerel fleeces and mare’s tails of our 
summer skies at home. 1895 Edht. Rev. Apr. 531 It is the 
cloud known to seamen . . as * goats’ hair’ or * mares’ tails ’. 

attrib. t886 Huxley in ig/A Cent. XIX. 202 The wildest 
streaks of marestail clouds in the skj'. 

3 . Anal. Rendering mod.L. cauda equitiet^ the 
name given to a bundle of nerves at the lower 
extremity of the spine. In some recent Diets. 

Maretine, obs. form of Maritime. 

Marevedi, obs. form of Mara vEm. 

Marew, obs. form of Marrow sb?- 
Maroye, M!ar0ys(e, obs. ff. Marry, Marish. 
Marfaylle, obs. form of Marvel. 

WCar-fire (ma'jfoivj). dial. Also mer-. [app. 
-a half-translated adoption of ON. ntaurtt’Cldr^ 


mprtt-eldr (Da. moriht) phosphorescence, esp. in 
the sea (according to Vigf. *= *maura-eldr^ ants’ 
fire but form and sense are both difficult ; Torp 
and Falk connect the first element with words 
denoting putrescence). The Eng. forms might 
however rej^resent an OE. type *mire-fyrj ‘sea* 
fire ’.] Phosphorescence on the sea. 

1887 Hall Caine Deemster xi. 74 When we’re lying at 
anchor, . . and the stars just makin’ a peep, and the moon, 
and the mar-fire. 1892 Northnmbld. Gloss.^ Mer^fire^ the 
luminous appearance of the seaat night. 1894 R. Leighton 
IPreek Golden Fleece 31 1 'here bcan’t much mar-fire moving. 

Marfoimder ; see Morfounder. 

Brarg'(niaig), Now/f/o/. Aisomurg. pShortfor 
Margaret. CL the synonymous margatiy inorgati 
(E.D.D,).] Stinking Camomile, Aathemis Cotula, 
(Also pi, : cf, mayikes.) 

1609 (). Butler Fern. Mon. vi. H 2, The most stinking and 
poysonful weeds, as redweed, marges \marg. Mathers or 
May-weed], henbane. 1883 Hampsh. Gloss.^Marg,. .Murgj 
A nthemisjoctida. 

IKtargaceoUS (marg^-jas), a. rare^K [f. L. 
marga marl : see -ACEous.] Marly. 

1804 J. Parkinson Organ. Rem. I.423 The soft margaceous 
. . matter, on the borders of lakes. 

Margant, obs. form of Margent. 
Iffargarate (ma*Jgar/t). Chem. [f. Margar-io 
-I- -ATE.J A salt of margaric acid. 

1819 Brande Ckent. vii §§. 455 fMargaiitJC acid) unites 
with potassa in two proportions... These compounds have 
been termed margarates of potassa. 1897 AtlhutCs Syst» 
Med. IV, 235 Margarate, stearate, andpalmltate of lime. 
Margareit, obs. form of Margaeite 
M argaret (ma*jgaret). Also 3 Marherete, 
Maregrete, 4 [Magote], Iffargret, Mergrete, 
4-6 margarete, 5 -ette, 6 -ito. [a. OF. Mar- 
garete, -He (mod.F. Margtteriie\ ad. late L. 
Margarita^ a female name, an application of L, 
inargarita pearl: see MargariteI.J 
1. A female name. 

[a 1300 Cursor M. 25456 (Cott.) Wit magote and wit ma- 
riori.J 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. iv. 37 Hou he Rauischede. . 
Mcr^rete of hiie hlaydenhod. ^^1380 WvcLiF Wks, (18S0) 
205 bussanne, katerine, margare Iv.n margarete], anneys. 
a 1649 Drumm. of H awth. Poeins^ An Epitaph of one named 
Margaret. In shells and gold pearls are not kept alone, 
A Margaret here lies beneath a stone. 1696 PHiLLirs (ed. 5), 
Margaret, (Greek) Pearl ; the Christian Name of divers 
Women, contracted Marget. 

f 2. A daisy; esp, Eellis perennis*. called also 
herb Margaret (see Herb sb. 7 b), Margaret" s herbj 
brave Margaret* (Cf. Marguerite.) Obs. 

[According to French etymologist*?, this use of F. mar- 
guerite is not from the personal name, but comes directly 
from the sense ‘pearl’ (see Marcarite *), having reference 
Co the appearance of the flower (?or bud). It has, however, 
commonly been associated with the proper name : hence in 
recent times Daisy has been current in England as a pet» 
name for Margaret.] 

a 1500 Assemb. Ladies 57 With margarettes growing in 
ordinaunce. 1303 Hawes Exafnp. Virt. xii. xxii, Bryngynge 
me a floure called the margarete. 1597 Gerabde Herbal 
n. cxciii. 51a The Daisie is called . .of some Herba Marga* 
rilai or Margarites herbe. a \6vj Lyte MS. notes in Do- 
doens (Bibl. Mas. Brit. 442, h. 9) p. 126 (Britten & Holl.), 
Brave Margaret. 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. Table, Mar- 
garites herbe orDaysies. 

3. A variety of apple, and also of pear. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort, July (1670) 20 The Margaret- 
apple. 1707 Mortimer Hvsb, (1721) il. 294 The Margaret, 
the Maudlin, the Cluster Pear. ^834 Femiy Cycl. II, 290/2 
{Apple) Early red Margaret, 

4. A magpie; = Madge 1 2. 

2854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss. II. 2. 2890 Cent. 
Diet. 

5. U.S. = Margate-fish. Also margaiet-grwit 
(Cent. Diet.), Bastard margaret (see quot.). 

1903 J. A. Hensnall Bass, etc. 330 The Sailor's Choice 
{Ha!7nulon Parra). This grunt is sometimes called bastard 
margaret by the Key West fisherman. 

]IVIargarQt(e, -ette, obs. ff, Maboarite 
+ MargarettoTL Ohs. (See Diamargariion in 
Dia- pref?‘) 

*485 Digby Myst. iii. 339 D3'a, galonga, ambra, and also 
margaretion. 

Margari, variant of M.\rgebt Obs., a pearl. 
Margaric (majgm'rik), a, Chem. [mod. f. Gr. 
/idpyop-ov = pnpyapm/r pearl + -ic, in reference to 
the pearly lustre of the crystals or scales.] In 
Margaric acid ; + a. orig. the name (aetde mar- 
garlque) given by Chevreul to one of the three 
fatty acids (oleic, margaric, s(earic'), the glyceryl 
derivatives of which (olein, margarin, stearin) were 
thought by him to form the chief constituents of 
animal fats. The composition assigned to margaric 
acid was (reduced to the new notation) C„H„0,. 
So margaric ether. Obs. \ 

Ic was shown by Heiniz In 1852 Cfanm. Prakt, Chem. \ 
LXVI. j) that the three fatty adds of animal fat are the , 
oleic, palmitic, and stearic, and that the ‘ margaric ’ of I 
Chevreul was really a mixture of palmitic (CieH-AOt) and I 
stearic acid (CisHs^Oa) ; and in this use the name is now 
obs., though it remained long in popular manuals, and its 
former prevalence is commemoralw in the names blARGA- 
rine and Oleo-marcarine. 

x8x^ J. G. Children Client. Anal, 3x4 Margaric acid %vas 
obratned from hog’s lard by Cbevreunn 18x3. 1836 Brande 


Chem. in. vii. § 12 (ed. 4) 962 Margaric Acid, so named 
fromjts pearly lustre, ..bears a sinking resemblance to 
stearic acid. It is obtained by decomposing the margarate 
of potassa. 1863 Fownes Chem. (ed. o) 533 Margaric ether 
is prepared by a similar mode of proceeding, c 1865 
Letheby in Ctre. Sci. I. 95/2 Margaric, ., and other. .Fatty 
Acids, are obtained from the oils. 

b. By recent chemists, applied to an acid of 
composition Cj^HstOa, artificially prepared. 

1865-8 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 852 JIargaric acid forms 
white crystals, melting at 59*9*^, and solidifying in crj’&tal- 
line scales on copling. 1891 Thorpe Diet. Ap/l. Chem. 
II. T01/2 Margaric acid CisHsiCOOH maybe formed by 
boiling margonitrxie with alcoholic potash. 1892 Morley & 
Muir Wads' Diet. Chem. III. 194. 1899 K. F. Smith 

R /elder's Orgafi. Che/n. 1 . 250 Marganc Acid, CirHsjOz.does 
not apparently exist naturally in the fats. It is made in an 
artificial way by boiling cetyl cyanide with caustic potash. 

Margarin (ma-jgarin). Chem. Also -ine. 
[ad. F, margarine (Chevreul), f. margariqtie M.vb- 
GABic : see -in.] The margarate of glycerj’l or 
glyceride of margaric acid, f a. Originally applied 
to a fatty substance contained in certain animal and 
vegetable oils, supposed to be the glyceride of the 
‘margaric acid’ of Chevreul, really a mixture of 
stearin and palmitin. Obs. b. Now, the glyceride 
of margaric acid in its later application (see prec. 
b). Also attrib. 

1836 Brande Chetn. iii. vjl, § 12 (ed. 4) 963 Margarine, 
This substance forms a part of mutton-*iuet, hogs’ -lard, and 
some other animal fats. 1852 Watts tr. Gmelins Handbk. 
Chem. VII. 237 Human fat (a mixture of margarin and 
olein). cs86$ Letheby in Cire. Sci. I. 93/r We have., 
tallow and its derivatives stearins and stearic acid, marga* 
fine and margaric acid. 1878 Eutycl. Brit. VI. 204/2 The 
oil [cod-liver oil) contains olein and margarin. 1899 Cagney 
tr. yaksch's Clin. Diagn. iv. (ed. 4) 136 Fatty Crystals (Mar- 
garine needles).— These are seed chiefly in putrid bronchitis 
and pulmonary gangrene. 

Margarine (ma-jgaiTn). [a. F. margarine, a 
misapplication of the chemical term ; see prec.] 
The legal name (by Act 50 & 51 Viet. c. 29), for 
any substitute for butter, made from Oleomar- 
garine (q.v.), and for ‘all substances, whether 
compound or otherwise, prepared in imitation of 
butter’, and offered for sale. (Cf, Butterine.) 

2873 0, S. Patent Specif. No. 146012. 1876 World V. 
No. itx. 12 Margarine is no novelty; it was brought out 
two or three years ago in Paris. 1887 Earl WEMYSS^in 
Times 4 Aug. 8/3 On Friday next the great fight ‘ BuUerinc 
versus Margarine ' will come o/f in the Leeds. t 8SS Times 
3 Jan. 4/s After adopting successively the nnmes^ ‘ oleo- 
margarine’, ‘butterine’, and ‘margarine', Parliament 
finally, after several struggles, resolved on the lasL Ibid. 
0/4 Margarine, as we formally record this morning, has 
begun its actual legislative existence. z888 Lancet Jan. 
83/1 The word ‘margarine* Is, from a scientific point of 
view, inappropriate. 

b. attrib., as margarine factory', Margarina 
Act, Act 50 & 51 Viet. (1887) c. 29, by which 
the name margarine is given to butter imitations. 

1887 Act SI Viet, c. 29 I 2 This Act may be cited os 
the Margarine Act, 1887. 1895 Westm. Gas. xi Sept. 3/2 
Other particulars about the margarine factories. 

c. attrib. = sham, ‘bogus*. 

2891 F. S. Haden in 19/^^ Cent. May 780 One of those 
things which 1 fear 1 must call a ‘margarine ' substitute for 
an etching. 1897 Sir W. HarcoUrt in Daily News 26 Nov, 
3/3 Take care you do not get margarine Liberalism. 
Margaritacean (maagaritfi^Jlan), a. and sh. 
Conch, [f. mod.L. Margdrtidce-a, f. L. margarJta 
pearl + -AN.] a. adj. Belonging to ♦he Margari- 
tacea, De Blainville^s third family of lamellibran- 
chiates. b. sb, A bivalve of this family. 

In recent Diets. 

Margaritaceous (margarit^-Jas), a. uVat. 
Hist, [1, mod.L. margaritdceus, f. margarita: see 
-ACEOGS.] Pearly. 

1826 Kirbv & Sr. Entomal. IV. 2S2 Margaritaceous. .. 
Glossy white with changeable tints of purple, green, and 
blue. 18^2 Johnston in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 10. 

35 Shell cinereous,. .interior magarltaceous. 


VTargaritate (ma’jgariti^it). Chem. [f. Mab- 
lRITIc : see -ate 1.] A salt of margaritic acid. 
839 Penny Cycl. XIV. *14/1. 

Slargarite ^ (maugarait). Obs. exc. arch. 
Iso 4-6 margaret, -it, -yte, 5 margrlte, mar- 
larito, -garette, 6 margareit, -garete, -grete, 
ergreit. [a. OF. margarite (mod.F. marguertie), 

. L. margarita (whence OF. margerie Margert, 
>. margarita. It. margarila, inarghcrila'), nd. Gr. 
pyapiTTjs (also papY^^piTis or papyaph AiVor, and 
nply papyapis), f. pdpyap-oy pearl, papyap-os 
arl-oyster + see -ite. In the early 

^gs. the word was adopted with etymologizing 
rversion: the Goih. marihreilits (from the Grec ’), 
influenced by mari-,inarei sea, while the tr. 
rms, OE. miregrot, -grola, 05. n!ingn{f)ta 
ciG. merigrcob, marigrtoz,, MHG. 

. altered so as to express the sense ‘sea-pebble . 

P,rs. mcr-Mrid. (whence 

zh . tn & rJdH ) are prob. from Gre«K.J 



habgaiiite, 
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1 . A pearl. Now only arch, 

[triooo Ags. Gos/f, Matt. xiti. 46 |>a he funde Jjset an 
deorvvyrSe meregrol.] 1310 in Wright Lyric P. v. 26 The 
myht of the margarite haveth this may mere. 138a Wyclif 
Matt. vii. 6 Nether sende 5e gour margarijis \glo 5 s or 
preciouse stoonys) before swyne. a 1430 Kut. de la Tour 
(1868} J63 A precious margarite, the whiche is abright thinge, 
rounde, white, and dene. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. II. 
367 The relict of Sanct Andro . . Adornit wes.AVith dia- 
moiitis ding, and margreiis mony one. 1567 Mapixt Gr. 
Forest 14 The Margaret of all Gemmes, those which be in 
their kindes white, is esteemed the chiefest. X698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India <$• P. 321, I have taken out of these Shell-fish 
many hlargariies. 1772 Nugent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund 
I. 207 That margarite or pearl, .in a dissolution of which., 
Cleopatra drank Anthony's health. xBSj R. F. Burton 
Arab, Nts. (1887) 111. 327 A collar set with margariies and 
rubies. 

attrib. 1387-8 T. UsK Test.^ Love in. i. (Skeat) 1. 35 
A Margarit perle, that is so precious a geme with clere and 
litell. 1598 Tofte Alba (1880) 20 Rich Margarite Pearle. 

^ b. Taken to mean ‘ precious stone 
c X430 Lyug. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 188 Men shuld not 
put a precious margarite, As rubies, saphires,..Emeraudes 
ner rounde perles whight, To-fore rude swyne. 

C. As the type of something precious : cf. pearl, 
a 1450 Knt, de la 7’t7«r(i863) i57Thesowle is the precious 
marguarite vnto God. 1549 Compl. Scot. 1 Marie ^ueen of 
Scotlande, the m.argareit and perle of princessis. X635 
Brathwait Five Seiiscs^ etc. in Archaica (1815) II. 37 
Meantime, that precious margarite, incased in this art- 
afiecled cabinet, may lose her lustre. 

1 2 . (See MAitG.\REr 2.) Obs. 

Hence f marg-ari'tal a,^ pearl-like. 
a 16x8 Sylvester Sonu. xH. Wks. (Grosart) II. 323/2 The 
margaritall-gem For praise deserves thy name. 

Margarite - (ma'jgaroit). Min. [f. Gr. pap- 
yapov pearl + -ite.] * Pearl mica \ a hydrous 
silicate found in scales having a pearly lustre. 

1823 W. Phillips Introd. Min. (ed, 3) 208 Margarite. 
This mineral is in the mass of a greyish white colour... It 
has lately been brought into this country from the Tyrol. 

Margaritic (maigari'tik), a, Chem. [f. L. 
pearl + -ic.] Alargaritic acid\ fa. used 
for ChevreuPs acide margariqne (Margaric a) 
{phsi ) ; b. the name («. inargaritique) given by 
Bussy to one of the fatty acids resulting from the 
saponification of castor oil. 

x8ig Brakoe Chem. vii. § 9. 455 A peculiar add, called by 
CheWeul, from its pearly appearance, margaritic add. 

Margaritiferous (maugariti-leras), a. [f. 
L. margaritifer (Pliny), f. margarUa Margaihte : 
see-FEnous.j Producing pearls. A\so (giewe-use), 
wearing pearls. 

1656 Blount Clossop^.^ Margaritiferous. x68* T. A, Caro- 
lina 26 Some of which (oyster.";] are margiriteferous [f/V]. 
1838 AVxy Monthly Mag. LIII. 554 The margaritiferous 
reader. x83^ Soweroy Conch, Man. 62. 1887 Standard 30 
Apr. 5/2 But it is only within comparatively recent times that 
Western Australia has been known to be margaritiferous. 

Margaritite (maugaritsit). [f. Maegahite 
+ -HE.] A fossil pearl-producing shell. 

In recent Diets. 

Margarodite (maugarddait). Min. [ad. G. 
viar^arodit (Schafhautl, 1843), f, late Gr. pap- 
yapudrjs pearly, f. papyapov pearl: see -ITeI 2b.] 
A variety of potash mica having a pearly lustre. 

1849 Watts tr. Gmclm's Handbk, Chem. III. 451 Marga- 
rodite forms the matrix of the black tourmaline from the 
2illerthal. 2854 Dana Sysi. Min, (ed. 4) II. 223. 

Margarooi, -one (maugar^n, -jun). Chem. 
[ad. F. margarone (Bussy 1832), f. inargarique 
Margaric: see -oxE.] A solid fatty substance 
crystallizing in pearly scales, formed by the distilla- 
tion of margaric acid with lime. 

2834 Lend. A Edinb, Philos, Mag. V. 153 On Margaron, 
Stearon, and Oleon. 2836 Brande C/i^rw. lu. vii. § 12 (ed. 4) 
063 Marg.arone. 1863 FowKns Chem. (ed. 9) 533 A fatty 
body, incapable of saponification, termed margarone. 
Margary, variant of I^Iargery Obs.^ a pearl. 
Margasite, obs. form of Marcasite. 
Ma-rgate-fish, Ma-rgate-grnnt. [Of 
obscure origin : variants given in Diets, are inarhet-y 
maggoi-fsh and margaret-grimt. Cf. Margaret 
5.] A pearly-white fish, Hxmidon allnwi, found 
in the Gulf of Mexico. 

2734 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVIII. 315 Perea 
marina Gibbosa cinerca. The Margaic-Fish. This is 
esteem’d very good Meat. 277s Romans Florida App. 29 
Margate-fish, rock-fish [etc.]. 2903 J. A. Hcnshall Bass, 
etc. 328 The Margate-fish Themargate- 

fish, or margate grunt, is the largest of the family. 

(1 Marganx (maugiia, Fr. margo). Also S 
margose, margou. Claretmanufacturedinlhecom- 
mune of Margaux, department of Gironde, France. 

2703 Loud, Gnz. No. 4128/4, csoHogsheadsofnewPontac 
and Sfargose Wine. 2725 Wclsted Oikograf>hia 12 Nor 
l^Iargou, stor'd in Priestly Cells, That on the Palate grate- 
ful dwells. 2734 Sheridan Let. ioSroi/t 26 Aug. S.’s^Wks. 
2841 II. 724, 1 drink right French margose. 2858 Homans 
Diet. Comm. 192 (Bordeaux) The third-rate w'incs comprise 
those called PauUlac, Margaux^ St. yullien, St. Estefkcy 
St. Emiliou, etc. 

Margay (ma-Jg^O* fa- F. margay^ (Buffon), 
altered from viar^ia (Claude d’ Abbeville 1614), 
an inexact representation of Tupi vtbaraedia^ A 
South American tiger cat, Felts tigrina. 

2782 Smellie \x. Buffon (2791) VII. 249 The Margay, or 


Cayenne Cat. 2838 Hunter tr. Azara's Quadm/. Para- 
guay 239 Buffon describes a margay, which name, after 
Abbeville, he derives from.. the appellation he 
supposes to be given to it in Brazil. 2859 Wood Nat. 
Hist. I. 28s The Margay is a verj' handsome example of 
the Tiger Cats, 

Marge (maadj), sb. Now j^oet. or rhet. [ad. 
r. marge L. margin-evi Margin.] 

1 . = Margin sb.\. 

2532 Recorde Patkw. Knowl. ix, Ixxvi, The marge or 
edge of the circumference of the circle. 25^ Spenser F. Q. 
i\’. x’iii. 6r A.s bj’ the floivrie marge On a fresh streame I 
with that Elfe did play. 261a Drayton Poly-olb.W. 25 So 
pleasantlie in-il’d on mighty Neptune's marge. 2753 War- 
ton Apfironch of Summer 92 Near the rush’d marge of 
Cherwell's flood. 2803 Wordsw. Prelude vm. 459 The 
western marge of Thurston-mere. 2849M. Strayed 

Rcz’eller 16 The ivj’-wreaih'd marge Of thy cup. 2898 W. 
K. Johnson Tetra Tenebr. 72 By the marble marge of un- 
stirred wells, 

b. of immaterial things. 

1876 Farrar Marlb. Sersn. vi. 59 That great future which 
blooms .. beyond the marge of de.ath. 2878 Browning 
Saisiaz 70 5lind to-morrow’s early meeting 1 We must have 
our journey marge Ample for the wayside wonders, 

2. = Margin 2 . rare. 

2577 Hanmcr Anc. EccL Hist. vi. xii. 370 (marg.) In the 
marge of the Greeke copie there was written as followeth; 
*®S7 J- Sergeant Schistit DispacKt 74 As cited in the 
marge by himself. 2859 Tennyson Vivien 519 Every page 
having an ample marge. 

Hence Iffarg'o v. irans.y to fringe, edge. 

2832 Fraser's Mag. XLVl. 266 Little bays, marged with 
printless yellow sands. 

Margeant, obs. form of Margekt. 
Margelene, obs. form of MAiuoRAii. 
'I'Margeline- Ohs. Also 7 margellano, mare- 
leyne, morgeline. [Corruption of F. viorgeline 
* ivie Chickweed, Henne-bit ; also, the small, or fine 
duckweed; also, Pimpernel* (Cotgr.). 

Cooper 2565 (s.v. Anagallis) gives margelina as Latin. 

F, morgeline is^-L. morsus gallinx^ Ht, ‘hen's bite* (cf, 
HENflJThl 

The Scarlet Pimpernel, Anagallis arvensis. 

2372 Huloct (ed. Higins), Margeline an herbe, asyla. 
260X Holland Pliny II, 234 They haue recourse .. to an 
herbe for remedy called in Greeke Asyla, and by vs in Latine 
Ferus oculus (z. the wild and cruel] eie, or Margellane). 
26x1 Cotgr., Mauvais edit Ivie Chickweed, Morgeline, 
Henbit. 2648 Hexham, Roodt Guychelheyl, Red Mareleyne, 
an herbe. 2783 Ain.sworth Lat. Diet, (ed. Morell) v, Asyla^ 

, . an herb wherewith cattle cure themselves, when they have 
eaten of pimpernel, or margeltne. 

lilargent (mavd^eut), sb. Now arch, and poet. 
Also 5-6 margente, 6 niergent(e, 7 jnBrg(e)ant, 
•gint, [Altered form of Margin sb, \ cf. ancieniy 
pageanty peasanty pheasant y iyrantJ\ 

1 . = Margin sb. i. 

2538 ElyotDzW., Margo, the brymmeor edge of euery 
thynge, the margent. 2553 Eden Treat. Nevje Ind. (Arb. ) 25 
Grauen Lions on euery syde adourningthe rayles or highest 
margentes of the same. 2596 Spenser F, Q. v. .x. 3 From 
th' utmost brinke of the Armericke shore Unto the margent 
oftheiMoIucas. 2634 Milton Cowzzr 232 By slow Meander’s 
margent green. 2649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemf ii. 12. 39 
Jesus sate himself down upon the margent oMacob’s well. 
2742 Gray Ode Eton z'^ Say father Thames, lor thou hast 
seen Full many a sprightly race Disporting on thy margent 
green. 2837 Miss Mitford Country Stories (1850) 107 
(Coppices with wide turfy margents on either side. 2853 

G. Johnston Nat, Hist. E.Bord. I. 157 It .. often hides 
midst brushwood on the mar^nt of a burn. 1902 Henley 
Hawthorn .IJ* Lavender 6 From reluctant woods . . And 
sering margents, forced To be lean and bare. 

Jig. 2679 Puller Moder. Ch. Eng, (1843) 329 By catching 
at some little scattered parts, of the skirts and margent of 
the cause. 

2. = Margin sb. 2. 

c 2483 Digby Myst. iv.273 Looke How many bludy letters 
beynwriten in kis bttke. Small margente her is. 2532 More 
Coufut, Barnes vm. Wks. 776/2 And ihys himselfe confesseth 
in the mergent of his booke. 2553 Eden Decades 288 
Whiche the lymmers of bookes arc accustomed to paynte 
on the margentes of churche bookes. 2588 Shaks. L. L. L. 
V. ii. 8 A sheet of paper Writ on both sides the leafe, mar- 
gent and all. 26x2 Brinsley Lud. Lit. 71 Let them learne 
eueiy rule .. and the summes of the rules which are set in 
the margents. 2643 Milton Colast. Wks. 1852 IV. 345 
A big margent, liller'd and overlaid with crude and huddl’d 
quotations, 27*2 Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) I. iv. 364 
We have seen .some of your laws, that have many Scriptures 
in the margent. 1834 LASDOR.E.rnw. Shaks. Wks. 1853 II. 
282/2 Such were the very words; I wrote them down with 
two signs in the margent. 

b. The margin of a book as being the place for 
a commentary upon or summary of the text ; hence, 
the commentary or summary itself. 

>579 Wilkinson Confut. Familye of Lone 48 These 
his vayne paynlyngs of his margent, shall hereafter make 
his cause more odious. 2589 Lyly Papje w. H atchct''NVs, 
2002 III. 4x3 Beware ray Comment, tis odds the margent 
shall bee as full as the text. 1592 Skaks. Rom.j^ yul, 1. 
iii, 86 And what obscur'd in this faire volume lies, Find 
written in the Margent of his eyes, 2602 — //rtz/z. v, ii. 162. 
1637 Austen Fruit Trees 1. x8 As the Margint renders it. 
>733 Swift Brother Protest. Wks. 175S iV, i. 282 That 
blockhead. .Who knows in law nor text, nor margent. 

3. = M-\RG 1 N jA 4 a. 

2678 Moxon Mech, Exerc, 206 The Middle Rail hath 
commonly two breadths of the Margent of the Stile. Ibid. 
110. 2823 [see Margin sb. 3 a]. 

' 4 . o/ZnA (or quasi-adj.=smarginal). 

2353 "Enyes Decades Contents ad fn., Rcade the margente 
notes of the same. 2643 R. Saltonstall To Winthrop 


(Cent.), Margent notes upon a French text. 2811 W. R, 
Spencer Poems 213 The margent thistles of the Tweed 
Hence t Margent v. trans. y\o insert as a marginal 
note, to add marginal notes to. 

2610 R. Niccols Eng. Eliza To Rdr., I present it in one 
whole entire Hymne, distinguishing it only by succession 
of yeares, which I haue margented through the whole storie. 
2662-3 PEPYsD/arF23 Jan., Finishing the margenting of 
my Navy-Manuscript. 

JVEargerain, -ome, -yn, obs. ff. Marjoram. 
tMa'rgery. Ohs. Also 4margari, -ary, -yrye, 
mariari, -iori, 4-5 margerie, -ye. [a. OF. inar- 
geriei—h. margarltam e see Margarite k] A 
pearl. Chiefly allrib. in viargery pearly stone, 

23.. Propr. Sanct, (Vernon MS.) m Herrig Archiv 
L5CXXI. 213/16 He fond a precious Margari-slon. 236* 
Langl. P. PL A. XI. 9 Noli viittere margeri-perles Among 
hogges. 23. . E. E. A Hit. P. A. 1036 pe portalez pyked of 
rych platez & vch 3ate of a margjTy’e, A parfyt perle k^t 
neuer fatez. c 2430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode i, ci. (1869) 55 It is 
thing michel more worlli than a margerye, and more pre- 
cious. 1530 Palscr. 243/2 Margeryperle, nacle. 

t Ma’rgery-pra’ter. Cant. Obs. Also 7 
mergery-. A hen. 

2567 Harman Caveat 83. 2622 Fletcher Beggar's Bush 
V. i, Or inergery-praters, Rogens, And Tibs o’ th* buttry, 
1642 Brome Jov. Crew 11. F 3, Here’s Grunter and Bleater, 
with Tib of the Buttry, And Margery' Prater, all drest 
without sluttrj'. a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew. 

3 VCargh(e, Marghty, obs. ff. Marrow sb.^y -t. 
Margen, obs. form of Morn. 

Ilflargin (maudlin), sb. Also 4-6 mar-, mer- 
gyn(e, 4-7 margine, (6 mergin, Sc. mairgeane) ; 
and seeMARGENT. [ad.L. margin-em (nom.viargo)f 
cogn. w. Mark sb.^ Asingle instance of OF. tnargitte 
(15th c.) is cited by Godefr. Cf. F. marge (see 
Marge), Sp. margeiiy Pg. tnargem, It, margine- 
The word was little used in the 27th c., its place being 
taken by Margent.] 

1 . That part of a surface which lies immediately 
within its boundary, esp. when in some way marked 
off or distinguished from the rest of the surface; also, 
the space immediately adjacent to a well, a river, 
or piece of water ; an edge, border, or brink. 

2382 Wyclif Exod. xxviii. 24 The rynges that ben in the 
mergyn.s of it [Vulg. margiuibus\ 1388 brynkis]. t'239i 
Chaucer Astrol. i. § 21 1‘he names of the sterres ben wriien 
in the Margyn of the riet, 2463-4 Rolls 0/ Parlt. V, 502/2 
In the utter parile of the mergyne of the same cloth. 2530 
Palscr. 243/2 Margyn or brinke of any thyng, bort \ riuc, 
2730 S. Sharp Surg. Introd. 4 All the Adi^mtage to be 
gathered from it is only from the Evenness of its Margin. 
1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv. iv. 42 On tlie Margin 
of a Lake, close to the Edge of the Water. 2803 Southev 
Madoc in IV, vii, Between the mountain-base And the 
green margin of the waters, i860 Tyndall Glac, 1. v. 40 
'i'he cliasms at the margin of the glacier. 2870 F. R. Wilson 
Ch. Lindis/,‘p\ Tweedmouth Church stands upon the margin 
of the Tweetk 2887 Moloney Foreshy IV. Ayr. 426 Limited 
to swampy lowlands or margins of lagoons. 

b. Nat. Hist. Applied either to the contour or 
boundary line of a body, or to a distinct border 
differing in textyre, etc. from the main body. 

2760 T. Lee Introd. Bot. i. xi. (2765) 24 The Variations of 
the Calyx in respect to .. its Equality, Margin and Apex, 
or Top. 1B07-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 467 
At the very point where the spermatic cord emerges from 
under the lower margin of the transverse muscle. 2862 
Bentley Man. Bot. 133 The lines connecting the base and 
apex of the leaf are called the edges or maigins, or collcc- 
lively the circumscription. ^2872 L. P. Meredith Teeth 
(1B78) 240 One of his upper incisors broken entirely off at 
the margin of the gum, 
t c. A boundary. Obs. 

c2s86 C’tess Pembroke Ps. xcvih. ii, [God’s promise]i 
cv’iy' inarginc of this earthy spheare Now sees performed. 

jig. VL. A condition which closely approximates 
to the limit below or beyond which something- 
ceases to be possible or desirable. 

2863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 11. iii. 241 In any given condition 
of a country there is some land which will just pay for cuK 
tlvalion if it is let at a nominal rent. Thus, as it were, 
a margin of cultivation is marked, below which the cultiva- 
tion of land cannot de.scend, unless some circumstances 
should occur which should either induce men to be satisfied 
with smaller profits, or should increase the productiveness 
of land. 2869 Rogf.rs Adam Smith's IV. N. I. n. iii. 335 
note, 1^0 tax can be levied from those who are on the 
margin of bare subsistence. 

b. An amount (of space, time, money, material, 
etc.) allowed or available in addition to what is 
estimated to be strictly necessary for a certain 
purpose, and serving as a provision ibr unforeseen 
contingencies, or admitting of being applied to 
other purposes. 

2832 E. Warburton Darien Introd. I. 5 The purclmse of 
an annuity. . secured to him an ample supply for hU simple 
wants, and left him besides a wide margin for the charities 
in which his brave old heart delighted. 2858 Froudc Hist, 
Eng. III. xiii. 245 The King, in his instructions, left a wide 
margin of discretion to the generals. 1863 Mill Pol. Econ. 
(ed. 6) IV. iv. § 5 The fall of profns would be retarded if 
money wages did not rise, or rose in a Ic^'S degree ; but the 
margin which can be gained by a deterioration of the la- 
bourer’s condition is a very nairow one. 2863 Dickcn.s 
Mut. Fr. III. vi. Within a certain margin of hours. 2866 
"Rootms Agrie. ff Prices I. iv. 8r The narrow margin of 
profit had been reduced to a minimum.^ 2873 Hamertok 
Iniell. Life v. iii. (2875) 290 The .shortening ofthe hours of 
labour may afford some margin of leisure. 
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c. Stockbrokin^ and Comm, (a) A certain sum 
deposited by a speculative seller or buyer with his 
broker to cover the risk of loss on a transaction on 
account. (^) U,S, * A deposit made by each of 
two brokers, parties to a contract, when one is 
called up (as it is termed) by the other’ [Cent, 
Diet, 1890). 

xSS* Pall Malt G, 15 July 5/1 Eg^-piian Unified bonds 
went crawling down to below 48, and alarmed bankers were 
sendingafcertheir'margins*. 1883.5“/. iKov., 

Jn Liverpool sales of cotton for future delivery are made 
without any deposit of ‘margins’. 1885 Har^ei^s Ma^, 
Mar. 6ti/i The speculators were. .caught without any 
margin. 1888 Bryce Avier.^ Comtrtw.lll, xcii. 288 Ohio 
punishes by fme^ and imprisonment the offering .to sell 
‘options’ or exhibiting any quotations of the prices of 
* margins ‘ futures ’ or ‘ options ’. 1902 IPestm. Gaz. 1 1 Nov. 
11/3 The bulk of the shares in what are called the specula* 
live lines are held by speculators on margin. 

d. Life-insurance. == Loading vhl. sb, 3. 

1881 [see Loading vbl, sb, 3]. 

3. The space on a page between the extreme edge 
and the main body of written or printed matter, 
often partly taken up with notes, references, illu- 
minations, or the like. Often in narrower sense, 
applied to the margins at the sides of the page 
(‘ inner’ and ‘ outer* margins) as distinguished from 
the ‘ head ’ and * foot/ 

1362 Langl. P. pi. a. viii. 20 Marchauns In l»is Margin 
[of a bull) hedden mony 5eres [of pardon], 1398 Trevisa 
Barth.^ De P, R, xv. xxiv. (1493) 497 Loke in the nexte 
pagyn in thende of the mergyn. 1532 hloKE Con/iit, Barges 
viii. Wks.' 756/2, 1 lette passe that he noteth in the margine 
these woordes how a manne maye knowe the church. 1589 
Reg. Prhy Council Scot. IV. 442 Thay wer nocht contenit 
in the body of the said principall letter , . hot inierlynnit on 
the mairgeane thairof. xSix Biole Transl. Pref. r 15 Some 
peraduenture would haue no varietie of sences to be set in 
the margine. 1621 Bp. Mountagu Diatribx 2x9 For this 
we haue Scripture and Fathers in the margine. 1783 John- 
son in Boswell x May, 1 know when I have^ been writing 
verses, I have run my linger down the margin, to see how 
many I had made, and how few I had to make. 1817 
UlBDtN Bibliogr. Dccam. II. 471 Books with larger margins 
are no where to be found. 1831 Loncp. Cohi. Leg. iv. Scrib- 
fortnm, I .. will sketch her thus, in her quiet nook, For the 
margin of my Gospel book. 

b. The annotations placed in the margin of a 
work (cf. Mabgent 2 b) j in quot. iransf, an ex- 
planatory indication, 

1824 Hogg Con/. Sinner 88 She vieived Mrs. Logan with 
a stern^ steady gaze, as if reading her features as a margio 
to her intellect, 

4. ^.Joinery, The fiat part of the stiles and 
rails of framed work. b. Building. ‘That part 
of the upper side of a course of slates which appears 
uncovered by the next superior course ’ (Gwilt). 

[Z678: see Marceht sb. 3.J 1823 P. Nichocson Pract, 
Build. 226 Margins or Margents. — “i'he flat part of the stiles 
and rails of framed work. 1853 F. Rejnncc Masons, etc. 
Assist, 70 The part of the back of every course which is 
exposed to the eye is called the margin of that course. 

5. attrib.^ as margin-cell^ lights sand-, margin 
draft, draught = Dbaft sb, 6 a (Ogihie 1850); 
margin line (see quot.); margin-tailed a., 
having a marginate tail [Cent. Dicti). 

1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 342 This wall intersects thedividing 

wall of the “margin-cell previously formed. 1858 Shyr/ngf 
Builders’ Pricesled. 48) 34 Deal casedframes. .with “margin 
lights or rail. £-1850 Kudin:. Navig. (Weale) 131 ^Margin 
line, a line or edge parallel to the upper side of the wing 
transom, and about five inches below it, at which place ter- 
minate all the butts of the bottom planks abaft. 1820 Keats 
Hyperion i. 15 Along the “margin-sand large foot-marks 
went. * 

Hence MaTginlcss rt., having no margin. 

1839 D. Macmillan Mem. (1882) 89 , 1 have had to cut 
away all the margin. . .Thismarginless volume, .will be [etc.]. 

IKCargm (maudlin), v. [f. prec. sb. Cf. late 
L. margitmre, F. margineri\ 

1. trans. To furnish with marginal notes; to 
annotate or summarize in the margin, 

1607 Hieron Defence i. 78 Though it be his use, to margin 
hb English, with greek or latin or both. 1616 Sm T. Roe 
yrnt. 4 Sept. (1899) 260, I receiued my Articles back from 
Asaph chan, who tooke now att last many exceptions, and 
margined them with his Pen in most Insolent sort. i6sx 
C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. t. 52 If any man may be per- 
mitted to appeale to Scriptures ; margind with his own notes. 
<fX734 North Exam. r. i. | 7 (1^40) 18 These he deals 
forth. .as the notable Matters, margined Jor better Notice. 
x88s E. S. Ffoulkes Print. Consecr. iv. 73 Of the four 
prayers margined by Mr. Hammond as * Recital of the work 
of Redemption, Words of Institution, Confession of Faith, 
and the Great Oblation not a trace occurs in S. CyriL 

2. To specify in the margin of a page. 

■ c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1 . 294 Wheretoadd 
these records here margined. 1868 Voice 0/ Truth May 
217 There are no fewer than 2283 articles, all numbered, 
named, and the places they came from carefully margined. 

3. To provide with a margin, edge, or border. 
Freq. in pass. 

*7x5 tr. Pancirollus’ Rerum Mem. I. JV. ii. 158 Hats., 
were margin'd with Brims, as a commodious Shelter. 1725 
H. Bourse /IN//7. Vulgarests If its water was. .margin'd 
with the tender grass. X797 Mrs. Radcliffe xix. 
302/3 Entering the little bay, where the hamlet margined 
the beach. x8do Gosse Rom. Hat. Hist. 35 The broad belt 
of reeds which margined the river. 2865 Pall Mall G. 
16 Sept., A Vellum pamphlet .. each leaf of which was 
numbered and neatly margined with-red ink. 1883 F. M. 

VoL. VI. 


Crawford Dr. Claudius i, A varietj* of mathematical 
figures, maigined all round tvith odd-looking equations, 

b. A^aL Hist, and Bath. (Cf. Margin sb. i b.) 

1840 CtryieVs Anim. Kingd, 244 The feathers margined 
with greyish during the winter. Ibid. 249 "The membranes 
margining the toes. 1849 J- F. Gray Caial, Spechn. Sfmkes 
Brit. Mus. 113 The upper band-like, transverse, like a 
frontal, margining iherostraL i88j J. S. Gardner in Nature 
XXIII. 251 The leaves are smaller.. the parenchyma re- 
duced to a narrow expansion margining each vein. 1898 
J. Hutchinson Arch. Surg. IX. 125 IThe eruption] con- 
sisted of patches which were not abruptly margined. 

4. Stockhroking. To deposit a ‘margin* upon 
(stock). Also inir. in To margin up (U.S.) : to 
provide additional ‘margin* when what has been 
paid is insufficient. 

18. . An/er. Economist III. 276 (Cent.) The concern then 
had §^2,500,000 locked up on Hwrse, having trebled its 
liabilities in the vain attempt to margin up after a fall begun 
in September, 1881. 1896 \Vestm. Gaz. 4 Aug, 7/3 The 

banks are indifferent, as the stocks held are securely 
margined, 

jllSarginal (ma-idsinal), a, and sb. [ad. mod.L. 
margindliSy f. margin- ^ marga, Maugin sb. Cf. F. 
marginal.'] A. a^\ 

1. Written or printed in the margin of a page, as 
marginal note^ reference. Hence marginal bible, 
one with marginal notes. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. ^4 margin, Thes words are 
..made plaine, in the first Epistle, Li. 6. in a marglnall 
note. i6rz Cotcr. s.v. Mare, Looke the next marginail 
word. 2641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. 41 To club quotations 
with men whose learning and beleif lies in marginal stuffings. 
a *636 Hales Gold. Rent. (1673) 288 That so you may bring 
them [xr. scattered notes] together by marginal references. 
1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing xxu. T 5 Marginal 
Notes come down the side (or sides. If the Page have two 
Columns). <21732 T. Boston Crool* f« Z<?/ (1605) 78 Here 
there is a line reading, and a marginal. 2733 NEALZtVx/. 
Puril. 1 1 . 48 Mr, Canne, author of the Marginal References 
to the Bible. 1860 Dickens Z^//. (1880) 11 . 113, I thought 
the marginal references overdone. x88s.rIc/48 Viet. c. 15 
Sched. ii. Precept § 35 You are .. to publish . . the register 
with your marginal additions. 1903 Expositor 1 Fuller 
lists . . in what are called * marginal bibles’. 

fb. Marginal finger-, a ‘finger’ or hand set in 
the margin to call attention to something ; hence_/^. 

1604 Dekker /fVi. Wks. 1873 II. 6 Let it stand 

Within the Wizards booke (the kalendar) Markt with a 
marginail finger. 1632 Massinger & Field Fatal Douny 
Ilf. J, To haue mens marginail fingers point At Charaloys, 
as a lamented story! 

2. Pertaining to an edge, border, or bonndar)’ ; 
situated at the extreme edge (of an area, mass, etc.). 

2638 Phillips, Marginal, belonging to the margin or 
margent^ i, the brink or brim of any thing. 2832 Brewster 
optics VI. 54 The central parts of the lens . . refract the rays 
too little, and the marginal parts too much. 2872 Black 
A dv. Phaeton vii. 100 A marginal growth of willow and flag. 
2882 Garden 25 Mar, 202/2 Lobelias .. are most useful, as 
marginal plants for flower beds and borders. 2893 Lanf.. 
Poole A urengzib xii. 290 The extreme point south of Trichi- 
nopoly, and the marginal possessions of the Portuguese, 
b, JVat, Hist. (Cf. Margiit sb. i b,) 

1775-96 Withering Bril. Plants (ed. 3) IV. 97, I never 
observed the seeds exposed in the marginal sinusses. 2800 
Phil. Trans. XC. 436 When the marginal lips are brought 
together, the animal will have a considerable power of 
suction. 2830 J. R, Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., Protozoa 
20 To send forth pseudopodia through the marginal pores. 
187s Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs* Bot. 298 Adventitious 
shoots, arjsing in the tballoid forms from cells of the older 
marginal parts, 

3. That is on the ‘margin’, or close to the limit, 
below or beyond which something ceases to be 
possible or desirable, 

2887 Daily News 23 May 2/8 Competition is as keen as 
ever and prices as marginal as they can be. 2890 Marshall 
Princ, Econ. nr. Hi. (1898) 168 That part of the thing which 
he is only just induced to purchase may be called his 
marginal purchase, because he is on the margin of doubt 
whether it is worth his while to incur the outlay required to 
obtain it. And the utility of his marginal purchase may be ' 
called the marginal utility of the thing to him. 2903 1 
F. W. H. Myers Hum. Personality I. Inirod, 14 They 
.speak of ‘ fringes ’ of ordinary consciousness ; of ‘ marginal ’ , 
associations. 

B. sb. A marginal note, reference, or decoration. 
Now rare. 

i6oz 2nd Pt. Return fr. Pamass. X, ii, 248 For Lodge and 
Wal.son, men of some desert. Yet subiect to a Critticks 
marginail, i6j8 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) H. 205 
What great services hee often did against the French,, .the 
marginail will informe his posterity. 2641 ‘Smecty.mNuus* 
Vind, Anstu. § 4. 59 Doth not the Marginail tell you. .that 
Che holy Church was founded in the state of Prelacie? 1743 
'Eme.rsou Fluxions 34 The Values of the Maiglnals on the 
left. 1884 7 ’*;«rx(wceklyed.) JO Oct. 7/4 The text is printed 
in oldblacklettertype, with pictorialheadingsand marginals. 

Hence Sla*rginal v. trans., to enter in the margin 
of a book ; to add marginal notes to. 

x6t8 J. Smytk Lives Berkeleys (1883) f • 212 The records 
here marginald. 2787 Bentham Wks, (1843IX. 270, I am 
marginaling Essai sur les Recompenses. All I have to say 
. .is marginaled and ready for reading. 

II Marginalia (maid5in^qia),r^, pi. [L. neut. 
pi. of margindlis Marginal.] ilarginal notes. 

1832 CoLERiDCF. Lei. 22 Apr. (2895) II. 761 A facsimile of 
John Asgill’s tracts with a life and copious notes, to which 
I would afire Poslilla et ISIarginalia. a 1849 Poe (tiiU) 
Marginalia. 2853 Lockhart XnCroker Papers (2884) III. 
xxvjii. 294, I have read some slips of Moore, and when I 
get a larger portion will send you a set with marginalia. 


rare. [f. 
To make 


1891 J, Winsor Columbus i. 7 Some manuscript marginalia 
found in three different books .. are also remnants of the 
autographs of (^lumbtis. 

Marginalic (maJdj5iDse‘Iik), a, nonee-wd. Sug- 
gestive of * marginalia *. 

<22849 Foe Marginalia IVks. 1864 III. 484 A model of 
manners, with a richly marginalic air. 

Marginalize (ma'jdsinabiz), v. 

MABGih^AL -f -IZE.] trans. and inir, 
marginal notes (upon). 

112832 Bentham Mem. «5- Corr, Wks. 2843 X. 63, 1 used., 
to marginalize and make notes on cards. 1872 F. Jacox 
Aspects 0/ Authorship 102 Augustine’s Confessions . . he 
[Abp. Leighton] similarlymarginalized. Ibid, zzznote, Byron 
could mai^inalize with similarfertility and facility. 

Marginally (maud^inali), adv. [f. Mabgii^al 
- k-LY-.J In the margin of a page; as a marginal 
note ; Bat. towards the margin. 

i6q2 Bp. W._ Barlow Defence 218 That text of S. Paul 
m^ginally misalleaged. a x68z Sir T. Browne Tracts 7 
Still retained at least marginally in some translations. zSSa 
WoLSELEV in Standard 9 SepL 2/1 , 1 advanced with the 
troops marginally noted. 1884 Bower & Scott De Barys 
Phaner. 301 In Ginkgo the two bundles which pass from 
the petiole into the lamina, branch repeatedly into mar- 
ginally directed forks. 

Marginant (maudginant), a, Bot. [ad. L. 
margi/tani-em, pr. pple, of margindre to Margin.] 
Becoming marginate. In recent Diets. 

Marginate (maud^in/t), a. A^at. Hist, and 
Path, [ad. L. margindi-tts, pa. pple. of mar- 
gindre, f. margin- Margin sb.] Having a distinct 
margin, marginated. 

1777 Robson Brit. Flora 35 Marginate, having a leafy 
boraer. 1822 J, Mawe JVodarch’s Conchcl. (ed. 2} p. xiii, 
Marginate (in Univalves), having the sides of the shell 
thickened; [in Bivalves), surrounded with an elevated mar- 
gin. 2826 Kirby &^Sp. Entomot. IV, 327 Margin.ate. . . 
When an impressed line or channel separates the edge of 
the prothorax from the rest of its surface, and so forms a 
margin. 2874 CoovcEFungi 57 The marginate species. 2897 
Allbutt's Syst. Meek III. 50 The erythemas occur chiefly 
in children, in marginate, papular, or urticarious forms, 

Marginate (ma'id^in^it), v. [f. 'L.margindl-, 
ppl. stem of tnarginare, f. margin- Margin sb.] 
f 1. irons. To annotate with marginal notes. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Anszv. Nameless Cath. 335 That 
speech is vsed but onely in one of those places, marginated 
by his Maiestie. 

2. To furnish with a margin or border. 

2623 CocKEKAM, Marginate, to make brimmes or mar- 
gents. 1880 R. B. Watson in yml. Linn. Soc. XV. too 
Suture sharply impressed, .being marginated on its upper 
side by a minute flat surface. 2882 Ibid. 440 Marginaling 
the suture below is a fine thread. 

Marginated (maud5intfited), ppl. a, [£ L. 
marghidt-tts, pa. pple. of margindre (see prec.) + 
-X7> K] « Marginate a. 

2727 Bailev voI. II. 175? Chasiders Cycl , Supp. s. v. 
Lycoperdon, The smooth, oblong and inwardly marginated 
lycoperdon. 2802 Bincley Anim. Biog, (18x3) III. 145 The 
marginated water-beetle. 1839 Sowerby Conch. Man. 62 
Marginated, having an edge or border thicker than the rest 
of the shell. 1849 D. J. Browne Amer, Poultry Vd. (1858) 

53 Golden Hamburgh fowls., of barred or marginatea 
marking's. 

Margination (maid^in^i’/sn). [f. Marginate 
V, : see -ATiON.j A marginated appearance or 
marking. 

38^6 A llbutt's Syst. Med. I.6g The sooalled ' margination ' 
of leucocytes. Ibid, jt A commencing margination of the 
while corpuscles was discemable. 2^8 Sir H. Howorth 
in Arc/ueol, yml. LV. 128 Obvious either from the nature 
of the print or from distinctly-marked margination. 
t Marginean, a. Obs.'^'^ [f.late L. margine-us 
(f. margin- Margin sb.) + -anJ Marginal. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. 

Margined (ma'id^ind), a. and ppl. a. [f. 
Margin sb. or v. + -ed,] Having a margin, esp. 
one of a specified kind; chiefly Hist, (often 
as pple. followed by ’ * with ’) ; Bel. applied to 
seeds having a distinct projecting edge. 

In spec, names of animals it represents L. vtarginaius. 

2826 Kirby & Sp. Euiomol. III. xxix. 97 The mar- 
gined egg just mentioned. 2828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 

I. 212 Wings and tail^black, margined with gray. 1832 
Pop. Z<?o/.30oThe Margined TortoLe {Tesiudo Marginata). 
2844 J. E. Gray Caiat. Tortoises, etc. Brit. Mus. 61 The 
Margined Crocodile, Crocodilus marginatus. 1884 M. 
Arnold Irish Ess. 245 Books shapely, well printed, well 
margined. 2897 Allbu/i'sSyst. Med. II. 280 If it be ery- 
thema the redness will shew itself in abruptly margined 
patches. 

Margiliellacean(maid.:?inel^-Jan), a. Conch. 

[f. mo^.L..AIarginellacea, i.Marginella (see below), 

\. margin-, margo Margin sb.] Pertaining to the 
Marginellacea ox ATarginellidx, a family of 
leropods. So Marglne'Uid, a gasteropod of the 
i^mWy MarginellidEC', Utarffino-XlifoTm ^7.,hawng 
the form of a gasteropod of the genus Afnrgtnella; 
Marffine'Uoid a., resembling the genus Mar- 
ginella. In recent Diets. 

Marginiciaal (ma-id.^inissrda J.a 

margo (see ^rAI•0I^- f ■) +'^'5;; ''f *'• 
ened root of cxdlre to cut + ^ S, ^ B.t 

AA r- J C* ^ T B. JACKSON xmIOSS. J^OC. 
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MARIG-OIiD. 


MARG-UflFORM; 

TVra.vpri Til form (inajdji’nif^Jin),^. [ad. inod.L. 
margiiuform-is : see Makgin sb. and -ronsi.] Re- 
sembling or forming a margin. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Margtmformis...Efi&is& by 
H. Cassini to the appendices of the peridinium_ of the 
Synantherex, when they resemble a border : marginiform. 
1S90 Century Diet, (citing Coues). 

RIaTgilling (maudginiig'). [f. sb. or v. 

+ -ING 1 .] Margins collectively ; edging of a dis- 
tinct colour or texture from the main body. 

In recent Diets. 

jM[a:rgilliro'Stral,<2. Ontith. U.'h.marginij)- 
Margin sb. + rostr-um beak -b -At..] Of feathers : 
Growing round the basal margin of the bill. 
x^7 Macgillivray Hist. Brit. Birds I. 80. 

Margint, obs. form of Margent. 

Margon, obs. f. Murgeon rd.l.dirt, earth. 
Margorie, margorum, obs. ff. Maiuoram. 

I) SCargOSa (margee'sa). [Short for Pg. amar- 
gosa, fern, of atnargoso bitter.] An East Indian 
tree, .( 4 zadirachta indica {Melia A zadirachta), yield- 
ing a bitter oil ; also called neem. 

1813 .\1NSL1E Mat. JlPed. Hindostan re? A certain portion 
of Margosa oil. 184S Lindcey Veg. Kingd. 464 It is sup- 
posed that the Melia Azedarachta, or neem-tree of India, 
possesses febrifugal properties ;. .it is also called the Mar- 
gosa-tree. 1871 Mateer Trnvancore 98. 

Margose, margou, obs. forms of Mabgaux. 
Hlargravate (ma-jgr/v^t). [f. next + -ate i.] 
= Margraviatb. 

xBoa Brookes* Gazetteer (ed. xa), Lusatia, a margravate of 
Germany. X864 Burton Scot Abr. I. v. a6o Inexhaustible 
varieties of palatinates, margravates [etc.]. 

Margrave (ma'Jgr^'v). Hist, Also 6 mer- 
grave, 6-8 marc-, 7-9 markgrave, 9 mar(kV 
graf. [a. MDu. inarkgi-ave (mod.Du. markgraaf)^ 
= OHG. marcgrdvo (MHG. markgrdvef mod.G. 
tnarkgi‘af), lit. * count of a mark or border terri- 
tory*: see Mark sb^- and Grave sb,^ Cf. med.L. 
viargrdvitts^ F. margrav 6 l\ A German title, orig. 
given to the militarj^ governor of a border province; 
subsequently the hereditary title of the p.inces of 
certain states of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Rendered in Latin by marchio ; in Fr. and Eng, formerly 
sometimes by marquis. 

* 55 * Roiunson tr. More's Utop. i. (1895) 23 The chiefe and 
the head of them was the Maregraue (as they cal him). X568 
Grafton Chron, II. 84 All such Rulers of townes or 
Countries as are nere the sea, are called Mergraue, as at 
this day in Andwarpe. XS77-87 Hounshcd Chrotu III, 
x2o 8/2 Christopher prince and margrave of Baden. 16x4 
Selden Titles Hon. 209, 2x3.^221. 16x7 Moryson Itin. lit. 
236 The Margravte (or Marquis) of Bcandeburg is.. the last 
of the Electors, but more powerfull then any of them in the 
number of Vassals, xf^s Lend. Gas. No. 3130/2 The Mar* 

f rave of Bareith is still at Amsterdam. X790 Wolcot (P. 

indar) Adv. to Fnt.Laureat Wks. 1812 II, 33s Emperors, 
Electors, dead to hospiulity. Margraves and miserable 
Dukes. x8ss Motley Dutch Rep. (x86x) I. 472 John van 
Immerzeel, Margrave of Antwerp. 

Hence MaTgravely, Kargxa’vial adjs.^ per- 
taining to a margrave. 

1762 tr. Busching^s Syst, CeO'^. V. 378 The marggravlal 
territory of Onolzbach. 1865 J. Skelton (‘Shirley’) Cam- 
paigner at home \\i. 1^6 Many royal, margravely, princely 
crimes. 1876 aIX. 61 In the grand duchy 

of Baden, in the fair margravial land. 

Hlar^aviate (majgrcl-vi|/tl. [ad.med.L. type 
*margrav{dtiis, f. margravius Margrave.] The 
tenitory ruled by a margrave. 

X702 Lo}id. Gas. No. 3870/2 They proceeded to the Mar- 
graviale of Anspach. 1870 Burton Hist. Scot. (1873) VI. 
Ixx. 206 German grand*duchies and margraviates. 

Margravine (ma*jgr/vin). Also 7 -inne. [a. 
D«. markgravin (= G. inarkgrafin) fern, of viarkr 
Margrave. Cf. F. snargravine.'l The wife 
of a margrave. 

169* Loud, Gas, No. 273S/3 There is a Discourse of a 
Marriage being proposed between his Electoral Highness 
and the Margravinne of An.spach. X7S3 Hanway Trav. 
(1762) I. VII. xcil. 423 He placed the margravine of Bareith 
at his right hand. 

Margrete, -rite, obs. forms of Margarite 1. 
Margthe, obs. form of Marrow 
Marguarite, obs. form of Margarite 1. 
Marguerite (ma-jgerR). [a. F. marguerite 
(see Margaret 2), originally the name of the 
daisy {Jdellis peretmts) and hence applied to larger 
flowers of similar shape.] 

1 , The common Daisy {Beilis perennis). rare'“^. 
x866 in Treas. Boi. 1878-86 Britten 8: Holland PlanU 
Margaret's Herb, or Marguerite. In recent Diets, 

2 . The Ox-eye Daisy, Chrysanthemum Leucan^ 
themum', also or Paris Daisy. Blue 

Marguerite, Agathssa {Deiris) ca'leslis, 
x866 Miss Thackeray Village on Cliff' xlv. (1867) 2x8 A 
drawer in the bureau where she had already thrown some 
dead marguerites. Garden 18 Feb. 122/1 Flowers of 

the blue Alarguerlle {Agaihxa ccrlestis). Ibid. x6 Dec. 
526/x Paris Daisies orwhite^ ISlarguerites, constitute just 
now one of the chief features in the gardens at Chiswick. 

Margnllie, 2'. Also mi^gullie. [a. OF. 
margul{l)ier.^ -goillier to roll in the mud,^ soil, 
pollute, bniise, mutilate.] trans. ‘To spoil, to 
destroy, to mangle; to mar any business* (Jam,). 


172X Ramsay /u 7 <«wxCwr«r/V 5 , They.spoil’d my 
sense, and staw my cash, My mu-se’s pride murgully’d. 1774 
C., Keith Ivii, Nature, unhurt by thrawart 

man, And nae margullied by chicane. 1836 J. Struthers 
Dychviont iiL 142 Wasting time murgullying Greek. 

Margyrye, variant of Margery Obs. (pearl). 
Marhatta, obs. variant of Mahratta. 
Marhen^iue, variant of Moryeve Obs. 

Mari, obs. f. Marrow sb^-^ Marry, Mary. 
Mariable, Mariage, etc.: see Marriable, etc. 
Maria-glass. Min. AnglicizedformofMARiEX- 
GhAS (Chester Names Min. 1896). 
f Maria-gjrosclien. Obs. In 7 -gro3h(en. 
[ad, G. Mariengf'oschetif f. Marien- Mary + GRO- 
SCHEN.] AGerman coinequivalenttoeightpfennigs. 

16x7 Moryson Itin. i, 35 Here each man paid.,seuen 
maria-groshen for meat. Ibid. 286 At Brunswicke a Doller 
was worth six and thirty Maria Grosh, which are of equall 
value with foure and twenty siluer Misen Grosh. 

i'Marial^. Obs.rare^^. Some herb. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Cvjb, Take Fenell Maryall and 
Kersis ilich moch. 

fMarial^. Obs. [ad. med.L. ncut. of 

marJdlis^ f. Maria Mary : see -al. Cf. Sp. marial."] 
Something written in praise of the Virgin Mary, 
1622 S. Ward Christ AH in All (1627) 12 They giue it 
t= ascribe honour] to the blessed Virgin, in tlie Closes of 
their riming Mariais. 

Marialite(nie®*rialsit). Min. [ad.G.zzzflzvc/zV, 
perh. f. Maria Mary, on account of its whiteness : 
see -LITE.] A silicate of aluminium, calcium and 
sodium, found near Naples ; also ~ Hauynite. 

1854 Dana Syst. Min. (ed. 4) 1 1 . 230 Hauyne . . Marialite, 
Ryllo. 1879 Rutley Study 0/ Rocks x. ixe The species 
mcionite and marialite are closely related to scapolitc. 1856 
Chester Diet. Nantes Min. 

Slarian (mes-rian), sb?- 

1 . A female name ; in qiiot. applied to a light 
woman. See also Maid Makian. 

X567 Harman Caveat 62 Hee.,ofleres the same closely to 
this manerly marian. 

2 . Marian's (occas. Marian) Violet [repr. med.L. 
Viola Marianal, Coventry Marian^ rarely simply 
Marianx Canterbury Bells, Campanula Meditim. 

2578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xx. 171 Whan they be close, they 
haue fyue crestes or playtes like the Belfloures,orCouentrie 
Marians, Ibid. xxh. 173 Of Marians violet, or Couentrie 
Belles. 1629 Parkinson Farad, in Sole (1656) 357 We call 
it generally .. Coventry Dels. Some call it Marian, and 
some Mercuries Violets. x6^8 Phillips, MaHets, a sort of 
violets, called also Marian Violets. 

Marian (me®*rian), <z.i and sb.^ [f. L. Maria 
Maiy + -AN.] A. a^\ 

1 . Pertaining to the Virgin Mary, or characterized 
by special devotion to her. 

I70t {title} .^n Account of Livonia with a Relation of the 
Rise, Progress, and Decay of the Marian Teutonick Order. 
1829 Southey Sir T. More 11 . 106 The propagandists of 
the Monkish and Marian religion. 2865 Pusev Truth Eng. 
Ch. 120^ In Spain and Portugal devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin is in its natural home. They are familiarly called 
Marian Kingdoms, 

2 . Pertaining to Mary Queen of England or her 
time (1553-58). 

x6<^ Willet Hexapia Exod. 61 The late dales of the 
Marian persecution in England. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 
vn, i, § 29 Of all the Marian-Martyrs, Hooper, and Ridley 
suffered with most torture. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. 
I. 647 In this way, with the heli> of some invention and 
exaggeration, was formed a copious supplement to the 
Marian martyrology. 

3 . Relating to Mary Queen of Scots (1542-87). 

X902 A. Lang Hist. Scot. II, x. 267 A Marian conspiracy 

worked by Lennox, 

B. sb. 

1 . A worshipper, or devotee of the Virgin Mary, 

1635 A. Stafford Fern, Glory 223 Till they are good 

Marians, they shall never be good Christians ; while they 
derogate from the dignity of the Mother, they cannot trucly 
honour the Sonne. 1693 Entilianne's Hist. Monast. Ord. 
Jii. 287 [The Teutonic knights] built there. .a Church in 
honour of the Virgin Mary, from whence ihey were called 
Marianes. 1699 T, Dorrincton Pres. St. Relig, 58 It would 
. . be no hard and unjust Appellation, if one should call the 
People of that Communion rather Marians than Christians. 

2 . An adherent of Mary Queen of Scots ; also, 
one who takes her side in historical discussion. 

2893 II Nov. 653/2 Forlwenty years Mr.Skelton 
has been known as a prominent Marian. 2902 A. Lang 
Hist, Scot. 1 1 , xii. 293 Sir Robert Melville, a strong Marian, 
had organised the business. 

Also fiZazia'Jiic a. = Marian a. i. 

2845 G. B. Cheever Wand. Pilgrim lix. (184B) 311 The 
artful mixture of the Gospel scheme of redemption, .in this 
I^Iarianic system. 

Marian (me^Tian), ff.2 (and [ad. L. 

Maridn-uSf f. Mari-us (sec below).] a. , ad/. Of 
or pertaining to Gaius Marius, a famous Roman 
general (died 86 u.c.), or his party, h. sb. A 
follower of Marius. (In the first quot. the pi. is 
used instead of Mariuses.) 

* 579 ~ 8 o North Plutarch^ Carsar (2896) V._ x Sylla told 
them againe, that, .there were many Marians in ibat young 
[Julius Cassar). 2797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVI. 375/2 
Sertorius, one of the generals of the Marian faction. 184* 
Penny Cycl. XXIII. 253/2 After this defeat of the Marian 
party, Sulla repealed the laws of Sulpicius. 

Mariau (mea*rian), [f. Mariamtsx see 


below.] Used to designate a method of lithotomy 
introduced by Marianus Sanctus in 1524., ’ 

2839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 52/1 Apparatus Major, or Marian 
Method. Ibid.^ The Marian section. Syd. See, Lex 
S.V. Lithotomy^ Marian L., the older form of median 
lithotomy. 

Mananism(mea*riani2*m). rare~^. [f.MAEiAK 
+ =neKt. 

284s G. B. Cheever Wand, Pilgrim xxiv. (184S) 159 Our 
Mother who art in heaven (says this great system of Marian- 
ism, instead of Christianity). 

+ Maria'nity. Obs. rare-^K [f. Marian a.i 
after Christianity.'] A religious system based upon 
the cultus of the Virgin Mary. 

2677 W, Hughes Man o/Sin 11. iii. 50 , 1 think the World 
hath much nicknam’d both the Romanists, and their Re- 
ligion likewise. This, at the best ought to be called Mari- 
anity, and not Christianity. 

t nCarianoTatry. Obs. rare. [f. Maman a.i 
+-(o)LATKy.] =Mabiolatry. SoMariano-latrlst 
= Mamolater. 

2736 Bailey (folio) Pref., Mariandlairists [rfc]. 1755 
Amory Zl/r///. (1766) II. 188 If they had not blended with 
this religion a marianolatory [z/c]. Ibid. 193 A mariano* 
a demonolatry [etc.]. 

mariari, variant of Margery Obs. 
tMaria-tree. Obs. [ = Sp. drbol de Maria 
* tree of Mary *.] The tolu tree. 

* 74 S P* Thomas yrnl. Anson's Voy. 168 The Maria-Tree 
is loftyj and its Leaves not quite unlike the Bay, but larger 
and thicker. 1760-72 tr. yuan 4- Ulloots Voy. (ed. 3) 1 . 48 
The cedar, the maria, and the balsam tree. 

Maribone, obs. form of Marrowbone. 
Maribol(t, obs. forms of Marabout. 

Marice, Mariche, var. ff. Maris, Marish. 

11 Mariclie* Ohs. rare"^. [It. mariche pi., in 
G. Bolero Benese Relaiioni (1605) I. i. 1 23, whence 
the passage is taken.] A beast alleged to exist in 
Cambodia (see quot.). 

2613 PuKCHAS Pilgrimage (16x4) 459 In these parts^ [se. 
Camboia, Siam, etc,] are huge woods, harbours of Lions, 
Tigers, Ownces, and Mariches, which haue Maidens faces 
and Scorpions tailes. 

Maricock, obs. form of Mabacock. 
Maricolous (mari'kd^Us), a. [f. L. mart’, 
mare sea + -coins inhabiting, colei'e to inhabit.] 
Inhabiting the sea. In recent Diets. 

II Marid (micTid). [repr. two Arabic forms ; 
md*rid pr. pple, of marada to rebel, and 

mari'dy f. the same root.] In Mohammedan 
demonology, a jinn of the most powerful clnss. 

2839 Lane Arab, Nts, (1859) 1 . 72 When the Mdrid heard 
these words of the fisherman, he said. There is no deity but 
(iod I x8^ J. Payne Alaeddin 92 Alaeddin looked and 
saw a Mand. 

Marie, obs. f. Marrow Marry, Mary, 
Mariege, obs. form of Marriage. 

II Marienglas. Also 8 -glass. [Ger., f. 
Marietiy comb. f. Marie Mary + glas Glass.] 
A name applied to mica and selenite. 

2762 tr. Busching's SysU Geog. I. 380 The famous Ma» 
rienglass, called by some Muscovy glass, or ising-glass. 
Ibid. 474 Marienglas. 2799 W. Tooke View Russian Emp. 
I. 358 A window of gloss or mariengbss. 

Marierim, -om(e, -um, obs. ff. Marjoram. 
t Mariet. Obs. In 6 moriette. [a. F. marietUy 
f, Marie Mary,] The Canterbury Bell, Campanula 
Aledium. 

*597 Gcrarde Herbal ii. cix. 363 Couentrle bels are called 
in Latin Viola Mariana^ or Mercuries violets, ..and of 
some Marielics.^ 1611 Cotcr., J/flrxVZz, Mariels, Marians 
Violets, Couentrle bells. 2658 (see Marian sb^ 2]. 

Marigeuous (mari'd.:5/nas), a. [f. L. mare 
sea + -GEN + -ous.] Produced in or by the sea. 

2^99 R. Likche Fount. Anc. Fiction N iv b, One of those 
Tntons . . (or as wee may learm them) marigenous men. 
2799 Kirwan Geol, Ess. v. 224 Secondary or epizootic moun- 
tains. These are either marigenous or .alluvial, 2843HUMBLE 
Diet. Geol.. etc. 

Marigh, obs. form of Marrow sb?- 
Marigold (mreTig^uld). Forms : 4, ( 5-7 mary- 
gould, 4-6 marigolde, 5-9 marygold, 6 mary-, 
maregolde,marigoulde, mary gowles, Se. man- 
guild, 7 marry-gold, 6- marigold, [f. the proper 
name Mary (presumably with references to the 
Virgin Mary) + Gold sbA 
Cf. MDu. viarienbloentkijn. M LG. inarienblotney * Mary’s 
flower’, rendering solseguium in glossarie.s.] 

1 . The name of several plants having golden or 
bright yellow flowers. 

a. A plant of the genus Calendula (N. O. ( 7 <?/;z- 
posit{&)y esp. C. officinalis, common in country 
gardens; it has some medicinal properties; its 
flowers were formerly made into a conserve, and 
are still sometimes used as a flavouring for soup, 
and to give a yellow colour to cheese. 

The property po.ssessed by the flower of opening when the 
sun shines (whence the L. name solseguium, F. sottci) was 
often referred to by writers of the 26 -X 7 th c. 

23. . in Med. Wks. \^th C. (ed. Henslow) 8x Take, .i qua- 
tron of mao’-fiouldcn. a 2400 in Reljq. Ant, 1 . 55 Another 
drynk to wounde : t.ak confery, m.-\rigoIdc, m.itfelon [etc.]. 
24.. Sloane MS. 5 in Promp, Par:>. 361 note. Solseguium, 
Rodewort, ojjcr marygoldyS. ?i5i6 Crete Herbal t cxxxi, 
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MARINE, 


Calendul.i. Mary gowlec, or ruddes, 1578 Lyte Dodoettt 

ii. xiii. 164 The conscrue that is made of the floures of Mary- 
goldes..cureih the trembling. .of the harie. 1594 Nashe 
Unfort, Trav. 9 The Marigold, which opens and shuts with 
the Sunne. 1597 Gerarde Herbal w, ccxliii. ^ooCitlcnduia 
multiflora orbiculata. Double Globe Marigolde. Ibid. 6oj 
Calendula alpina. Mountaine Marigold, a 1613 Overbury 

Wife^ etc. (1638) 70 His wit, like the Marigold, openeth 
with the sun. 17x4 Gay Shcph. Week 1. 46 Fair is the Mary- 
gold, for Pottage meet. 1848 Dickens Donibcy viii, The 
small front-gardens had the unaccountable property of pro- 
ducing nothing but Marigolds. 1849 Macaulay Ens^. 

iii. I. 321 They. .brewed gooseberry wine, cured marigolds, 
and made the crust for the venison pasty. 

fg. {flUmive,') 1558 [HalesJ Oral. Q. Eltz. in Foxe 
A, ^ Pi. (1631) III. .vii. 977/1 Men.. who were Marigoldes, 
that followed Maries mad afTections. 

b. Any plant of the genus native to South 

America and Me.xico, also grown in India and 
China, and much cultivated in gardens. African 
Marigold, T.erecta; French Marigold, T.patuia. 

2548, 2578 (see French A. s a}- , *597 Gerarde Herbal 
ccxlvi. 6^ There be extant at this day fiue sorts of Turkic 
GilUflowers or African Marigolds. 26it Cotcr., DetV/r/ 
d'Inde, the Turkic, or AfiVican Marigold, or Gilliflower ; 
also, the French JIarigold, or Gingioftne flower (which is 
the single kind of the Affrican). 2785 '^XKKi'iuRoussenu'sBot. 
xxvi. (1794) 395 French and African Marigolds, two of the 
gaudy annuals of the flower-garden. 2^5 Mrs. 11. M. 
Croker Village Tales (1896) 150 Wreaths of eviI-smelling 
marigolds (that noxious flower so amazingly dear to the 
native of India). 

c. Chrysanthemum segetum j usually CoBN-iTAiti- 
COLD, also fields 7 vild^ yello 7 tf martgald. 

2578 Lyte Dodoeus n. xxxiii. 190 Of Goldenfloure, or the 
wild Marygolde. 1597, etc, [see Corn marigold], 2818 
Keats Endym. 11. 397 Ripe October’s faded marigolds. 
2838 Mary Hqwitt Eirds FL^ Harvest’Fietd FI. it. The 
poppy red, the marigold, The buglos brightly blue, 

d. Applied with qualification to plants of other 

genera. fMarigold of Peru, the sunflower, Heli- 
antkus ; Capo M., any plant of the genus i)imor- 
photkeca (Cent. Diet. 1890); Fetid M., Dysodia 
chtysanlhemoides f Spanish M., Anemone 

coronaria\ Water M., Bidens Beekii (Trea«. Hot. 
i 8 ( 56 ); West Indian M., IVedelut carnosa (ibid.L 
For bur^ fig marigold see the first words. Also 
Marsh Makigold. 

*S97 Gebaroc HeHial it. cc.xlvii. 6zs Of the flower of the 
Sunne, or the Marigolde of Peru. 2629 Parkinson Patoti. 
in Sole xxv. (1656) 207 The great double Windflower of 
Constantinople. . . Some gentlewomen call this Anemone, 
The Spanish ^larigold. 

2 . An ornamental representation of the flower. 

1634 in Ane, Invent, (Halliw. 1854) 24 One other litmen 
sweete-bagge imbroydered with marygolds. 

3 . A variety of apple (in full marigold apple ) : 
see quot. 1676. ? Obs, 

*S77 IL Googe Heresbaeh's Hush. 87 We haue at this day 
that are cheefe in price the Pippin, tne Romet, the Pome- 
royal, the Marligold {sie\. 2664 Evelyn Kal, Hort., Jan. 
(X679) 8 Wintcr-Oueening:, Marigold, Harvey-appie. 1676 
WORLIDOE Vinetutn Er:t. 40 The Marigold-apple (.some- 
times called Johns Pearmaln, the Kate-apple, and the Onion- 
apple). Ibia. 159 The Marigold-Apple (so called from its 
being marked in even stripes ui the form of a Alarigold). 
f 4 . slang, A gold coin ; a sovereign. Obs. 

x 653 Cowl^v Cutter of Coleman-st. ii. iii, Give but 

a Hill under 3'our Hand to pay me five hundred Pounds 
when [etc]... Pun. .. I’ll .. presently go put five hundred 
Marygolds in a Purse for you. 
i*6. ? Some yellow enamel. Obs. 

2529 in Witts Doctors' Comm. (Camden) 19 A mullett of 
dyamountes set in maregolde. 

6. A small cake garnished with almonds and 
currant jelly, made to resemble the flower. 

1896 Sun II Dec. 1/7 Those dainty little cakes called 
‘marigolds’. 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as marigold arrangement, 

colour, fiower, leaf', marigold apple (see 3); 
marigold bird, finch, the golden-crested wren or 
kinglet, cristatus', f marigold sunflower, 

Gerarde’s name for the ‘female ‘ sunflower ; f mari- 
gold {fio 7 ver) water, a decoction of marigold 
flowers ; marigold window Arch., a rose window. 

1899 Cagney tr. JaJesch's Clin. Diagn. i. (cd. 4) 63 Where 
the segments are fewer.. and result in the characteri^lic 
•marigold arrangement, the diagnosis of quartan fever nmy 
be made. 2772 Rutty Nat. Hist. Dubiin I. 313 Netilc 
creeper or *MarigoJd Bird, from the fine crown on its head, 
of the colour of a Marigold flower. 2774 Goldsm. Nal. 
Hist. (1776) VIII, 56 A gummy fluid, of a “marigold colour. 
2828 Fleming Brit. Anint. 72 Golden-crested Wren . .“Mary- 
gold Finch. 1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 32 The flaring 
“marigold fioure, which in the mosie feruent heaie of the 
sommers day, doth appeare most glorious. 2747 Wesley 
Prim. Physic (1762) 89 Eat Marigold Flowers daily as a 
Sallad. CX4SO IVE, Pled. Bk. (Heinrich) 169 Tak “mari- 
golde leues. ,& do her to a good quaniyte of hony.^ 1597 
Gerarde Herbal it. ccxlvU. 614 The female or “Marigolde 
Sunne fiower hath a thicke and wooddie roote. 1652 T. 
Cademan Distiller of Loud. 12 Aq. Caletidulx, “Marigold- 
water. 1692 V-vvoRTH Art Distill. •jZAguaCnleudulanttn, 
or, Marigold Water. 2696 Salmon Fam.-Dict. (ed. 2\ Mari- 
gold-Water,. .This is an excellent Water for Inflamed Eye-^ 
..Marigold-flower- Water. 2736 F. Drake Eboracum 11. ii, 
529 A hne piece of masonry (m York Minster] in form of _a 
wheel, or as Mr, Torre writes a marygold, from whence it is 
called the “marygold window. 2837 R. B. Winkles French 
Cathedrals 7 A rose or marigold window is placed over the 
•central openmg. 


Ii MarigOt (m£e*rigjpt), [F, inarigot (Littre).] 
In Western Africa, a side channel of a river. 

1759 tr. Adanson's Voy. Senegal in Pinkerton's Collect, 
(1B14) XVI. 610 Before 1 could get thither, I was obliged to 
cross two marigots'y these are rivulets with which the whole 
country is intersected. 1864 K. F. Burton Dahome I. 33 
Passing up a inarigot or branch channel, worn down by 
porters’ feet to a deep wet ditch. 1S94 Q. Keif. July 273 
The French troops..crossed 172‘inarigois', with sleep banks 
and full of water. 

IVIarigrapll (mreTigrof). [f. L. mari-, mare 
Eea + -GUArH.J An instrument for automatically 
recording the rise and fall of the tide; a tide- 
gauge. Hence ISari^a-phlc a., pertaining to or 
obtained by a marigraph. Also Mn-rigram [see 
-GBAJt], a record made by the marigraph. (In recent 
Diets.) 

2858 %\}AViOHTisDicLTrade,MarigrapIt. i^^Sd.Amer. 
Suppl. a8 June 7067/3 For registering the height of the tide 
at every instant, hydrographic services generally adopt quite 
a simpfe marigraph. 

Mariguild, obs. Sc. form of Marigold. 
Mariit, obs. form of Married. 

Mariken, -kin, variants of Maroquin Obs. 
il Marikin « next. (In recent Diets.) 

II ^arikiua (maerikrna). Also S marlkini, 9 
marakina. [repr. Tupi miriquind', the form 
marikina comes (through Buffon) from Claude 
tl’ Abbeville Mission cnMaregnan 1614.] A small 
South American monkey, the silky tamarin, Midas 
rosalia, having silky golden-yellow hair. 

2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. 237 The fourth is the Ufari- 
kina ; with a mane round the neck, and a bunch of hair at 
the end of the tail, like a Hon. 1854 H. G. Dalton Brit. 
Guiana (1855) IL 452 The Marakina or Silky Tamarin. 
2893 MtvART Types Anint. Life (1894) 32 The marikina or 
silky marmoset is clothed with furof a golden yellow. 

+ Marill,v. Obs. 7 ~ ILvrikatei;. i.(Cf.h[ARL«'. 3 ) 
x6st T. TiAHKe.RArltfAfigiing(t6si)i^ Baked 7*routs, 
Trouts marilled. 

i) Sdarimba (mari'mba). [Congo.] A kind of 
xylophone, used by natives in Africa. 

2704 tr. Meroiids Voy. Congo t. in Churchill's Voy, 1. 605 
The Instrument most tn request us’d by the Abundi, , is the 
iMarimba ; it consists of sixteen Calabashes orderly plac'd 
along the middle between two side-boards join’d together, 
or a long frame, banging about a Man’.s Neck witha Thong. 
2866 Livincstonc Last Jrnls, (1873) I. xU. 305 Marimbas 
and square drums formed the bands. 2875 Monteiro An- 
gola IL 138 The Afarimba is the musical instrument par 
excellence of the n.atives of Angola. 

II Maiimonda (m£erim(>-iida). [American Sp., 
prob. from some native lang.] A spider-monkey 
of tropical America, Ateles bekebulh. 

J7S8 Adams tr. ^uan Ullca's Voy. v. i, The-se forests 
(near Caracplj are.. infested with snakes and monkeys, par- 
ticularly a kind called Marimondas. 2871 Kingsley A t Lost 
xvH, The very fine Marimonda.. now dying, I fear, in tlie 
Zoological Gardens at Bristol. 

II Marina i (mar/*na). Also erron. marine. [It, 
and Sp. : fern, of marina Marine <?.] A promenade 
or esplanade by the sea. 

i8oJ W. Irving in Lifeff Lett, (1S64) I, 206 The whole 
town was immediately in an uproar J the Marino was 
crowded with spectators, 1869 I^NCF..in Lije (1891) 111 . 
ijo Then we landed at the Marina (at Capri] amid a noisy 
ci'owd of men, women, and doiikcj'.*;. xoor Scribner's P/ag. 
XXIX. 441/1 \Ve were gently wafted over the bar in a 
lighter and deposited,, .on the marina cf Rabat. 
Marina’^ (marrna). Dyeing. (See quot.) 

1874 Crookes Uandbk. Dyeing 232 The madder, .is next 
dried in the sun, and afier this treatment is known as 
Marina. 

Slarinadc (nj:erin«?J*d), sb, [a. F. marinade, 
ad. Sp. marinada, f, marinar ( = It. marinate, F. 
mariner) to pickle in brine, f. marina Marine <?.] 

1 , A pickle, generally composed of wine and 
vinegar, with herbs and spices, in which fish or 
meat is steeped ; also, the fish or meat thus pickled. 

sjo^Dict. wJ/.(i726)Hhiij b, jl/tfr/waf/r, a pickled bleat 
cither of Flesh or Fish. 27*5 Bradley Fam. Diet, s, v , 

A Marinade of Veal ser\'es to garnish farced Breasts of Veal. 
Jbid.^ To the End that the Marinade may penetrate into the 
Fle.sh. 2859 F. E. PaCkt Curate Cnn.bersnortk, etc. 243 In 
making the marinade in which it is to be stewed, she had 
fallen into the heresy of using red wine only. 2863 * Ouida ’ 
Held in Bondage II. ii. 40 * Of course they will ’, said Dc 
Vigne, eating his marinade leisurely. iSyj Cassell's Diet. 
Cookery Prepare a marinade (for nsb] by boiling together 
..vinegar, .an onion in rings, and some cayenne and salt. 

2 . A cake made of the edible core of the cabbage- 
palm in the West Indies. 

2888 Harper's Plag. Aug. 327/2 Those delicious little 
cakes callecf marinades, which you hear the colored peddlers 
Calling out for s.Tle. 

Marinade (mjcTintfid), v. [f. Mabinade 
trans. To steep in marinade; to marinate. Hence 
MaTinaded ppl. a., Ma’rinading vhl, sb, 

<*2682 J. Collins Salt ty Fishery xsoTo Marine or preserve 
Fish.. after the Italian manner, called Marinading. 2727 
Bradley Fant. Diet. s.v. Breast, To Marinade a Breast of 
Veal ; cut it into great Slices:, marinade them in Vinegar 
(etc.). 2807 Sir H. Dtoee Rem. (1858)68, 1 am much obliged 
to. you for the marinaded pilchards. 2901 Daily Nevjs 
25 June 6/2 Should a close, stifling day arrive, .. any meat 
that cannot at once be cooked should be marinaded, 
t Marina'do, v. Obs. [f. *marinada sb., cor- 1 
ruptioa of Sp, marinada Mabinade prec. j 


c i68« J. Collins Salt 4- Fishep' 108 Signior Dominico is 
noted for the many sorts of Fish, which he Marines, or. 
renders Marinado’d. 

+ Marinage, Obs .“-^ [f. Mabinej^. - i- - age; 
s= Sp. marinage. (OF, had marinage adj., mari- 
time, and sb., seaman.)] Seamanship. 

2511 Guylforde (Camden) 63 The wynde fell som- 
what mete to put vs, with heipe and crafte of marj’nage, 
from the shore, 

t Mari'nal, a. and sb. Chs. Forms : 4-C 
marine), (5 marinell, -enell, marynal, -el, 6-7 
marinall, 7 -al, [a. OF. mariital, -el, aclj. and 
sb.,ad.med.L./;/^7mrd/zVf. ’L.marin-us Marine a.i 
see -ACi,] A. adj. = Marine. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the sea ; saline. 

2614 T, Adams Divelts Banket here, are Festiuall, 

not Marinall Waters. 2640 J. Gower Ovids best. iv. 76 1'he 
same instinct [of love] doth guide marinall things, Which 
fills with thousand fish the water-springs. 

2 . Nautical. 


2620 tr. Boccaccio's Decant. 52 Being no way able to com- 
prehend . , what course they tooke, neither by marina! judge- 
ment, or any apprehension whatsoeier. <22644 Ql'arles 
Sol. Recant., Sol. ix. 21 The prudent Pilot who^e marinall 
skill Makes the proud windes obedient to his will. 

B. sb, A mariner, sailor. -SV. and Jiorlh. 

<2x300-2400 Cursor PI. 24850 (Gott.) pe marinell.s \Cott. 
mariners] war selcuth radd. 2540 Aberdeen Reg. 11844) L 
273 To deliuer the mnrenelHs thair feis. 2549 Compt. Scot. 
VI. 42 The master gart al his marynalis & men of veyr bald 
them quiet. 2565 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 83 William Loye, 
of Newcastle upon Tyme, marinell. 2596 Dalry.mpi.e tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 378 The craig, quhilk the marmelis 
cal S. EbbJs held. 

fMarinaller. Ohs. In 5 maryneller. [L 
prec. + -erI.] a mariner. 

2470 in Rye Cromer (2889) 256 (Will of Nichs. Kaye of 
Croumcr], maryneller. 

Marinar, obs. form of Mariner. 

fMarinary. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. *{ars) 
inarinaria the art of na\igation.] Seamanship; 
knowledge of navigation. 

2684 Ducaniers Ame>\ iii. (ed. 2) 45 Through their ignor- 
ance m Marinary, they stranded their Vessel. 

+ Ma*rinate, ///.«. Obs. AIso7marrionate. 
[ad. It. marinaio, pa. pple. of marinare: see 
Marinade sb .1 Marinated. 

1651-7 'I', VtAv^RZKArtofAnglingiiZzo) jSThe marrlonate 
Trout,.wil keep. 2789 Farley Loud. Art Cooketyu xii. 
(ed.6) 146 Marinate Soles. x886 R. F. Burton Arab. Nts. 
(abr. ed.) 1. 2x5 Stews well marinate. 

Marinate (mceTineit), v. Also 7 marinat, 
niar(r)ionate, marrinate. [ail. It. marinare or 
F. mariner : see M.vuinabe sb. and -ate.] 

1 . trans. To pickle (fish, etc.) with marinade. 

cs$4S Howell Lett. 1 . v. xxxvili, He can marinat fish. 
2651 T. Barker Art of Angling (1653) 25 The way to mar- 
rionale a Trout or other fish. 2725 Bradley Fam, Diet. s.v. 

These [frogs] being marinated with Verjuice, Pepper, 
Salt,..mun be fry’d till they assume a fine Colour. 2863 
H. C. Pehu'eli. Angier-naf. 270 A few dozen Bleak mari- 
nated form an excellent breakfast dish. 

fb. To prepare (poultry) by a cettain method 
of stuffing. Obs. 

1747 Mbs. Gl,%sse Cookery ii. 38 To marinate Fowls. 2805 
Eliz. Raffald Eng. Housekeeper (new ed.) xs6 To marinate 
a Gocse. 


f 2 . slang. To transport over sea. Obs. 

2673 R. Wz-Kd Canting Acad. 16 The other was (nub'd) 
hang d, and the last (marrinated) tran.sported. <? 1700 Ih £. 
Diet. Cant. Cieto, Plarhiaied, transported into some 
foreign Plantation. 

3 iIarinated(mceTintf 5 ted),///,a. [f.prec. + -ED^.] 

f I. Impregnated with salt ; saline. Obs. 

2658 Evelyn Fr. Card. (1675^ 286 This [Brine] we call 
Marinated water. 2674 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4), Plarinated, 
pertaining to the Sea, that tastes of salt water. 

2 . Pickled with marinade. f Of fowls (see 
Marinate v. 1 b). 

2659 Howell Lex., Vocab. xllli, Marinated or pickled 
fish, Pesce niarinato. 2696 Phillii'S [ed. 5), Plarinated 
/Vj/r,..Fish fryed in Oyl, and then put up in Pickle. 27*5 
Bradley Fam, Diet. s.v. Roach, A Side-dish of marinated 
Roaches. 1789 Farley Z c'«</. Art Cookery t. xi ted. 6) 134 
Fowls marinated. 2875 M. G. Pearsc Dan. Qnorm 122 
Marinated pilchards. 

Marine (marrn) a. and sb. Also 4 -yn, 5-6 
-yne, 7 manine. [a. F. marin (fem. marine) 
= Sp., It. marino (fern, -a), Pg. marinho-.—h. 
f/iarin-us, f. mari-, mare sea. 

The present pronunciation with (-In) instead of(-3in) is due 
to the influence of the Fr. fern, marine. Owing to the non- 
occurrence of the W'ord in rimes, it is not possible to say 
when this pronunciation arose.] 

A. cdj. 

1 . Of or belonging to the sea ; existing or 
in the sea; produced by the sea ; Zool. inhabiting 
the high seas, pelagic. . 

PTarine rainbow a rainbow formed on sea-spray. / 
sauce', a name for the common Jai'cr, lor/f/yra vu ^ 
{Treas.Bof.iZ66). , .......1^,1. 

cx4*o Pallad. on Hush. xi. 29*0^ v 

ihey maryme Water purest. 1484 Caxtos £. l 

Ther was fond within a grete Ry-ucr a mo«tre O'- “J 

the see. 259* Kyd Sol. fr P^t ^ 

Countrey, A? the aire to the fowle. or the manne mo,. turc 
To the red guild fuh. 2637 Hm^woco I^yalShtPzZ Then, 

O you murine God-S who wilb 

wor>;e(emergenl)Si>v'- 1717-41 Cuajieeus O t.us. Ram. 
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BcnVf The marine or sea*bow is a phaenomenon sometimes 
observed in a much agitated sea. 1832 De la Beche Geol, 
Man, (ed. 2) 219 Several marine shells are discovered in 
these strata. 1833 Lyell Princ. GeoL III. 143 The term 
‘marine alluvium' is, perhaps, admissible if confined to 
banks of shingle thrown up like the Chesil bank, or to 
materials cast up by a wave of the sea upon the land, or 
those which a submarine current has left in its track. 1855 
W. S. Dallas Sysi. Nat. Hist. II. 176 The Bernicle Geese 
..are marine in their habits, and feed.. upon Alg;e [etc.]. 
1878 Huxley Pkysiogr. 181 Marine denudation is not 
equally active at all depths of the sea. 

f b. Old Chcm. Applied to substances obtain- 
able from the sea. Marine alkali : soda. Marine 
salt : common salt, sodium chloride ; later, any salt 
of ‘marine acid*, a chloride. Marineacid: the acid 
obtained from ‘marine salt*, hydrochloric acid. 
Dephlogisticated or oxygenated marine acid ot gay. 
chlorine. Marine ether', chloric ether. Marine 
Epsom ; magnesium chloride. Marine selenite : 
calcium chloride. Obs. 

1605 Timme Quersit. i. v. D 2 b. Three kindes of Salts : 
namely, the marine and fixed.. the Niterus .. and the Ar- 
moniac. 1758 Reid ir. Macquers^ Chyin. 1 . 306 The affinity 
which Mercury hath with the Marine Acid, 1790 W edgwood 
in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 313 Crystals of marine alkali, melted 
and dried. 1791 Hamilton Bertliollet's Dycing\. 1. 1. iii.46 
The properties of oxygenated marine acid. 1798 Kirwan 
Elern. Min. I. 6 Nitrous selenite, heated to redness, easily 
parts with its acid., but marine selenite obstinately retains it. 
Ibid, 11.33 It [fibrous salt] usually contains Marine Epsom, 
which renders it deliquescent. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) IV. 
579/1 The dephlogisticated marine acid. .does not dissolve 
ice nor camphor; in which respects It differs from the common 
marine acid gas. Ibid.^ Marine ether. Ibid. 579/2 Dephlo- 
gisticated marine gas. 1800 tr. Lagrange's them. I. 273 
The muriatic acid drawn from marine salt by the sulphuric 
acid. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat, Mechanic 761 Digest the 
ore in marine acid. 

f c. Of sculptured figures, etc. : Representing sea 
gods, fishes, sea-sbells, or the like. Obs, 

2703 Maundrell Jottm. yems. (1732) 137 Sea-gods,, .and 
other Marine Figures. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Poun* 
iavij Marine Founiainy that composed of aquatic figures, 
as sea divinities, naiads, tritons, rivers, dolphins, and other 
fishes, and shells. Ibid. s.v. Freeze^ Marine Freezes are 
those representing sea-horses [etc.]. 

d. Of a painter, etc. : That depicts sea subjects. 
1883 G. If. Bouchton in Harper's Ma^. Jan, 176/1 The 
river Maas . . is most sketchable to a marine painter. 1889 
Bryoall Art in Scot. xiv. 311 He was employed as a 
marine-draughtsman. 

+ 2 . Belonging to, or situated at, the sea-side; 
bounded by the sea ; maritime. Obs, 

16x0 R. Niccols Eng. Eliza in Mxrr, Mag. 819 With loud 
clamour to the marine shore. The armed people clustred 
in ihicke swarmes. 1632 Lithgow Trav, v. 189 Tripoly . . 
standing a mile from the marine side. Ibid, vii, 353 The 
marine Bourse of Molino. Ibid. viii. 362 The marine 
Prouinces which lye betweene iEgypt and Sewiy. 1728 
Eliza Heywood Mmc. de Gomez's Belle A. (1732) II, 59 
Happening in this marine Ramble, to pass by ibis Coast. 
3 . Connected with the sea in operation , scope, etc, ; 
pertaining to shipping, a navy, or naval force; 
relating to naval matters. 

Marine^ board quot. 1867). Marine insnrance^ insur- 
ance against perils at sea. Also occas. in collocations where 
maritime is more usual, as marine interest^ marine law. 

1566 Act 8 Eliz. c. 13 § 1 Men .. browght upp to Water 
Crafte, most meele for her ^la**'* Marine Service. 1579 
Fenton Guicciard, xyr. (1599) 73^ Her marine enterprises. 
1630 It. yohnson's Kingd. Commw. 16 The Grecians they 
deemed it no discredit to borrow . . from the Carthaginians 
and Sicilians, the Art Marine. 1683 y. Houghton's Lett. 
Husb. !$• Trade IV. No. 5. 107 His Merchants are every- 
where respected, and he is now one of the great Ma- 
nne Princes of the World. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I, 
xjiL 405 The laws of Oleron .. are received by all nations 
in Europe as the ground and substruction of all their marine 
constitutions. 1772 Act 12 Geo. III. c. 67 An Act for In- 
^lembers of a Society, commonly called 
Dianne Society [founded in 1756]. Peimy Cycl. 
XI >. 4x8/2Marine insurances differ .. from fire and life 
insurances in the mode of conducting the business. X848, 
1872 [see Insurance 4]. 1858 Homans Diet. Comm. 2693/2 
ages in such cases_would be contrary to the principle of 
l^^’^that freight is the mother of wages [etc.], i860 
Rccd s New Guide Book to the Local Marine Board 
Examinations of Masters and Mates. 2867 Smyth Sailor's 
ord'bh.f Marine Boards, establishments at our different 
ports for carrj-ing ihto etfect the provisions of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 

4 u Of soldiers : Serving on board ship, as marine 
force. \ Marine regiment {.^maritime regiment-. 
see Maritime a. 3I: the marines. Marine soldier-. 
a marine ; so marine captain, etc. (but cf. B. 6 b). 

jSpo LtnTREi.1. Brief Ret. (1857) II. r The earls of Pern- 
broke and Torrington have each a commission to raise a 
marine regiment. 1699 Lett. cone. Mariners 6 The Marine 
Soldiers on board pceive the Wages of Sailors. 2708 Royal 
Proclam, co May m Lend. Gaz. No. 4440/1 To the Marme- 
Captains, Sea-Lieutenants and Master, shall be allowed one 
Eighth Part . .The Marine-Lieutenants, Boatswain, Gunner, 
Purser,, .one Eighth Part, 1713 Lend. Gaz. No. 5176/3 'ITi at 
several of the Marine^ Soldiers .. have obtain’d their Pen- 
sions by forged.. Certificates, 2769 Diet. Marine 

(1780), Marine^ or Marine-Forces, a body of troops em- 
ployed in the sea-ser\'ice, under the direction of the lords 
of the admiralty. 2802 James Milit. Diet, s.v., llie marine 
forces have of late years been considerably augmented. 

b. slang, (See quot. and B. 4 d.) 

•2785 Grose D/W. Vulg. Tongue. Marine OEicer.saxzm^i'iy 
bottle, {sea wit) marine officers being held useless by the 
seamen. 


5 . Used or adapted for use at sea; chiefly in 
technical names of instruments, as marine baro- 
meter. chronometer, galvanometer, ivatch. 

Marine alarm, an alarm used at sea and operated by 
water or wind (Knight Diet, Meek. (1875) 55/2) \ fmarine 
belt (see quot. 2765) ; marine boiler, a boiler adapted for 
use in steam vessels (Knight); marine chair, a contrivance 
from which the celestial bodies may be steadily observed at 
sea; t marine collar, a life-preser\*ing appliance to be 
placed on the neck tokeepthe head out of water; marine 
engine, a form of steam engine used in seagoing vessels; 
marine glue, an adhesive composition used in ship car- 
pentry (Young Haiti, Diet. 1846) ; marine governor, the 
governor of a marine engine (Knight) ; manne metal (see 
quot.); marine railway, ‘a slip for hauling vessels on to 
repair ’ (Smyth SailoPs U'ordbk, 1867) ; maxme soap (see 
quot.) ; tinarine surveyor, a macmlne designed for mea- 
suring the way of a ship. 

2704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, ^Marine Barometer^ is an 
Instrument contrived by Dr. Hook, for the use of those that 
would make a Philosophical Experiment at Sea. 2765 

H. Walpole Let, 27 Aug., There is a man who has just 
invented what he calls a *marme belt ; you buckle it on, and 
walk upon the sea as you would upon a grassplqt. 2892 
‘Triplex* {tittdi *Marine Boilers. 1765 Chron. in Ann, 
Reg. 86/2 Christopher Irwin, esq.; inventor of the *marine 
chair. 1862 CataL Intemat, Exhib. II. xv. 66 *Marine 
chronometers, 1764 in Titles Patents (1854) 148 A grant 
unto William Walker. .& John Carass. .oftheir new invented 
^marine collar & belt. 2822 Specif, of Brunei's^ Patent 
No. 4683. 2 The *marine engine represented with its parts. 
2873 F. Jenkin Electr. fy Magn, xiii. § 12 (1881) 199 The 
^Marine galvanometer is a galvanometer adapted for use at 
sea. 2866 Brands & Cox Diet, A rts. etc., * Marine Metal. 
an alloy of lead and antimony with about two per cent, of 
mercury, introduced in 1833 by Wetterstedt for sheathing 
ships. 1873 E. Spon IPorkshop Receipts Ser. 1. 3B1/2 This 
soap [cocoanut-oil soap] is sometimes called *marine soap, as 
it will lather well with sea-waler. vjt’j Ann. Reg. 103 A new 
^marine surveyor : the machine consists of an open tube, .on 
the outside Is fixed an oblique plane like a screw, upon which 
the water acts so as to turn it round swifter or slower. 1854 
W. K. Kelly & Tomlinson tr. Arago's Astron. (ed. 5) 261 
^Marine watches, or chronometers, are of great assistance 
in determining longitude. 

B. sb, 

+ 1 . [ =s F. marine*, cf. Marina^.] The sea coast 
or shore ; a promenade by the sea; also, the countiy 
or district in immediate proximity to the coast. Obs, 
23.. Coer de L, theyscholden hye Ones more 

forth by the maryn To the cyte off Palestyn. <2 2400 Octo- 
uian 2361 Maryners hym broghte to the marym Of Gene 
cost, c 2450 Merlin 230 That, .hadde robbed, .all the ma- 
ryne and the portes toward Dover. 261$ G. Sandys Trav, 
24s Every evening they solace themselves along the Marine 
(a place left throughout betweene the Cltie wall and the 
hauen). 2687 B. Randolph Archipelago 46 In the summer 
time every evening the marine is full with all sorts of people 
with musick, singing, and dancing. 2698 Fryer Acc. E, 
India Sf P, 118 They supply the Marine with Carts drawn 
by Oxen, the Ships with Wood and Water. 2703 Maundrell 
youpi. yems, (1810) 41 We rid out after dinner to view the 
marine. It is about half an hour distant from the city. 

2 . [=F. The collective shipping, fleet, 

navy, or naval service of a country ; maritime 
interest as represented by ships ; sea-going vessels 
collectively, esp. with reference to nationality or 
class, as mercantile marine (now the chief use). 

2669 R. Montagu in Bucclevch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 

I. 455 The well-regulating of all things belonging to the 
marine. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), The Mnrine. the 
whole Body of a Navy or Fleet ; as The Officers of the 
IVIarine. 1757 J.H. Grose Foy. E, Indies 67 All these vessels 
that formed the military marine of Bombay were chiefly 
manned with English. 2769 Burke Late St. Nation Wks. 
1842 1.98 Whatnavalforce,whatnavalworks,andwhatnaval 
stores, .are necessary to keep our marine in a condition com- 
mensurate to its great ends. 2842 Borrow Bible in Spain 
xxxi. To this inconsiderable number of vessels is the present 
war marine of Spain reduced. 2849 Cobden Speeches 28 
France knewthat America had the largest mercantile marine. 
2894 C. N, Robinson Brit. Fleet 6 The Navj-.; has always 
been based .. upon the exbtence of a znerebant marine. 

II 3 . That department in the French and other con- 
tinental governments which deals with naval mat- 
ters, corresponding to the English Admirably. 

2784 Life Paul yones (ed. 4) 24 Count D'Orvilliers trans- 
mitted an account of his expedition to the Minister of the 
Marine.- i835Ure/'A//m. Manuf.wz The French Minister 
of Marine. 2848W.H.KELLVtr.Z..^4i«c’j//M/. 7 V«K.II. 
501 It lefttheministryofpublicworks to M. Martin (duNord), 
that of marine to M. dc Kosamel. 2886 Ld. Brassey Nav. 
Annual $03 The Council of the [Russian] Empire. . ordered 
the Ministry of Marine to present a plan of construction. 

One who serves on board ship. * 1 * a. A sailor, . 
mariner (obs.). [= F. mann."] 

f *S7S J- Hooker Li^ Sir P. Carew (2857) 33 He had m 
his ship a hundred marines, the worst of them being able to 
be a master in the best ship within the realm. 2634 Brere- 
TON Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 14 If any soldier, marine, or 
tradesman die. 

b. A soldier who serves on board a man-of-war; 
one of a body of troops enlisted to do military 
service on board ship, also at dockyards or on 
shore under certain circumstances; also in pi. used 
collectively, [See A. 4.] 

Royal Marines, troops who serve on British men-of-UTir, 
See also Horse-marine*. 

1672 Capt, S. Taylor Lei. 30 May in L, Edye Hist. R. 
Marines (1893) I. 248 Those marines of whom I soe oft have 
wrote to you behav^ themselves stoutly. 2703 Lend. Gaz. 
No. 3912/1 A Detachment of 400 hlen, and the Regiment 
of Marines. 2709 Steele Tatler’tHo. 79 P 2 An honest rough 
Relation of ours. .who is a Lieutenant of Marines. 2740 


Land. Mag. 413 Sir, a Soldier and a Marine are, I may say 
quite different creatures. 28x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 111. 
142 A commission in the marines. 2876 Voyle & Stevenson 
Mil, Diet. S.V., The royal marines are a non-purchase Corps 
and the officers.. rise by seniority. ^ 2894 C N. Robinson 
Brit. Fleet 478 The red-coated marine may be seen all over 
the world sharing the work, .of his blue-frocked brother. 

c. Phr. Tell that to the marines : a colloquial 
expression of incredulity. 

2823 Byron Island n. xxi, ‘Right’, quoth Ben, ‘that will 
do for the marines [Hotc]^ ‘ That will do for the marines, 
but the sailors won’t believe it *, is an old saying. 2824 Scott 
Redgauntlet ch. xiii. Tell that to the marines— the sailors 
woTit believe it. 2864 Trollope Small H o. at AUington 
xli, Is that a stop' to tell to such a man as me I You may 
tell it to the marines ! 

d. {Dead) marine : an empty bottle, slang. 

(Cf. A. 4 b.) 

2832 Trel^vwny Adv. Younger Son I. 48 To see their 
case-bottles properljr filled, — no marines among them, —with 
plenty of grog in their lockers. 2880 J. B. Stephen A usiml. 
Ball., Drought Doctr.. We filled a dead marine, Sir^ at 
the family watering-hole. 

e. Naut. slang. (See qnot.) 

2840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xvli. (1854) 86 note, * Marine' 
is the term applied . . to a man who is ignorant and clumsy 
about seaman's woik — a green-horn— a land-lubber. 

6. Painting. A sea piece. 

1846 Ruskin Mod. Painters (ed. 3) 1 . n. v. i. 340 One of 
the marines of Salvator. 2884 E. Mason in Harped 5 Mag, 
Feb. 416/1 Ruysdael’s marines are easily distinguished. 

6, attrib, and Comb, a. f marine-set rr,, placed 
on the sea-coast. 

2632 Lithcow Trav. vii, 333, I haslned to the next 
Watch-tower, marine set. 

b. = belonging to the marines, as in marine 
barracks, boat. coat, officer, provost, 

2727-42 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Provost, The French have a 
provost-general of the marines. .besides a marine provost 
in every vessel. 2797 Nelson 27 July in Nicolas Disp. 
(1845) II. 417 To put as many Marine coats or jackets on 
the seamen as can be procured. 2802 Med.^ yrnl. V. 204 
The prodigious numbers received from the ships of war and 
marine barracks, labouring under Phthisis Pulmonalis, 2867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Marine Cloihing-room, a com- 
partment of the after-platform, to receive the clothes and 
stores of the Toy&l marines. Ibid., Marine Ofictr, an 
officer of the Royal Marines. Jocularly and witlessly ap- 
plied to an empty bottle. 2899 F. T. Bullen IFay Navy 
55 A Marine boat's crew from the ‘ Hannibal’, 
t Marine (marPn), Obs. {ad.'F, mariner: 
see Mabikade sb,"] trans, = Marinate v. 

C2682 J. Collins Sali^ ^ Fishery 108 Fish, which he 
Marines, or renders Marinado'd. Ibid, 220 To Mpine or 
' preserve Fish, .after the Italian manner, called Marinading. 

Marined (marrnd), a. Her, [f. Marine a, + 
-ED.] (See quot. 1823.) 

2823 Crabb Teehnol. Diet., Marined, an epithet for an 
animal in coat armour that has the lower part of the body 
like a fish. 2847 Gloss. Heraldry s.v., Lion marined: see 
Lion poisson. 

Marinel(l, var. fonns of Marinal Obs. 
Mariner (mseTinsi). Forms : 4 marineer(e, 
marynare, 4-5 maroner, marynere, marener, 
4, 6 marynar, 4-7 maryner, 4, (8-9) marinere, 
5 maryneer, marouner, maronner, 6 merriner, 
maryoner, marryner, marinar, marinour, 6-7 
marriner, 3- mariner, [a. AF. mariner == F, 
marinier, Sp. marinero. Pg. marinheiro. It. mariii- 
afo. med.L, marindrins. f, L. marinus Marine a.] 
1 , One who navigates or assists in navigating a 
ship ; a sailor, seaman ; in law the term includes 
all persons employed on ships. 

CIZ90 .S'. Eng. Leg. I. 329/220 Marineres us token into 
heore schipe. 23,, Metr. Horn. (Vernon MS.) in Herrig 
Archiv LvII. 313 A pore schip broken marinere. 23. . Sir 
Belies (hIS. A.) 2556 A dromond hii fonde her stonde,.. 
Boute nadde no maroner. c 2386 Chaucer Prioress' T, 
Prol. 3 Now longe moote thou saille by the cost,..gentil 
Maryneer I C2430 Lvdc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 252 
A blynd maiymeer that doth no sterreknowe. cs^soMerlin 
379 Thei..entred in to the shippes..and hadde ,, goode 
maroners hem for to gide. 2482 Caxton Myrr. 11. L 63 
Another sterre that ledeth the maronners by the see. 2517 
Torkington Pilgr. (1884) 60 The Maryoners madea^ett 
Showte. 2585 T. Washington tr. Nicnolay's Voy. r. xi. 13 
If qur marriners had not nimbly bestirred them selues in 
taking in of their sailes. 2598 Stow Surv. xxvii. (1603) 233 
Sir Francis Drake, that famous Mariner. 26x0 Shaks, 
Temp. V. i. 98 There shalt thou finde the Marriners aslcepe 
Vnder the Hatches. 2677 W. Hubbard Narrative 11.75 
An Ancient ISIarrtner yet living in these parts, a person of 
good Credit, 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 348 The 
mariner takes one part of the year to go from Java to the 
Moluccas [etc.]. 2798 Coleridge {title) The Rime of the 
Ancyent Marinere. 2817 W. Sel^vyn Law Nisi Prius (cd. 4) 
II. 1T44 No mariner shall fail in any action, &c. for the re- 
covers' of wages, for want of such agreement being produced. 
2836 W. Irving Astoria I. 40 They were to take with them 
fifty or sixty men, artificers and mariners. 2858 Homans 
Diet. Comm. 1^3/2 Mariners are bound to contribute out 
of their wages for embezzlements of the cargo, or injuries 
produced by the misconduct of any of the crew, 2872 
IVIorley Voltaire (iS86) 10 Whole generations that might 
have produced their share of skilful and intrepid mariners. 

b. Af aster mariner: a ‘shipmaster or captain 
of a merchant vessel* (Adm. Smyth). 

2838 D. Jebfold Men Char. II. 322 Edward Seabright, 
master-mariner. 2886 Daily Tel. 23 Apr. 4/8 Most of them 
[officers] the possessors of master-marincr certificates, 
tc. Cant, (See quot.) Obs. 

2567 Harsian Caveat These Freshwater Mariners, tbeir 
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shipes were drowned m the playne of Salisbery. These 
kynde of Caterpillers counterfet great losses on the sea. 
f 2 . s/ec, A fighting jnan on board ship; a marine. 
a 1642 Sm W. Monson Naval Tracts i. (1704) 214^ 500 
!Men at Sea, whereof 340 Mariners, 40 Gunners, 120 Sailors. 
1699 [.iitle) A Letter to a Member of Parliament concerning 
The four Regiments commonly called Mariners. 

3. Tasmania. A bronze-colonred shell. 

[Said to be a corruption of a native name nterrina,'\ 

1898 in Morris Austral En^, 

4 . attrib^ and Comb.^ as mariner-like adj. ; 
+ inariner portage, ?a sailor’s outfit; mariner’s 
card, compass, needle (see those words) ; •(•mari- 
ner*s ring, the astrolabe. 

1548-67 Thomas Ital, Dict.y Marlnaresco^ *marinerliUc. 
1522 in 10/A Rtp. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 327 The 
hying of ^mariner portages. 1627 Hakewill Apol. tii. x. 
§ 4. 263 Among other rare Inventions, that of the *Marriners 
compasse is most worthy of admiration. 1605 Bacon Aelz'. 
Learn, it. xiii. § 1 Like as the West Indies had never been 
discovered if the use of the 'mariner’s needle had not been 
first discovered. 1574 Bourne Regiment /or Sea vi. (1577) 
26 b, The 'Mariners King, called ty them the Astralaby. 
Hence f Bla'rinership, the mariner s art. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 6 To sltte and holde the 
stieme in a shyppe, hauyng none experience in ye feats of 
marinerehj'p. 1613 Purchas rilp-image (1614) go The 
Phcenicians, famous for Merchandise and Marrinersnip. 

Marine store(s. 

pi. a. (See quot. iS 6 ^.) b. Old ships’ mate- 
rials as an object of merchandise. 

1831 J. Holland Mamt/ Metall, 144 Old iron..is col- 
lected, .by a class of persons calling themselves ‘ dealers in 
marine stores ’. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. v, A .shop, over 
which was written. .Krook, Dealer in Marine Stores. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk.^ Marine Stores., a general term 
for the ironwork, cordage, sails, provisions, and other outfit, 
with which a vessel is supplied. 

1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gi. viir. i. II. sgs These con- 
fused Prussian History-Books, opulent in nugatory pe- 
dantisms and learned marine-stores. 

2 . sinf. A shop where marine stores are sold. 

1840 Marryat Poor yack xii, Old Nanny, .kept a marine 

store. 

3 . aitrib. and Comb., as 7 narim'Store dcaJa^ shop. 

1836-g Dickens Sk. Bozt Scenes xxi^ There is not a marine- 

store shop in the neighbourhood, which does not exhibit for 
sale some faded articles of dramatic finery, i86g Punch 
jj July «2/r They were marine-store dealers. 

Marinism (marpniz’m). [f. Marini + -ism.] 
The affected style of writing characteristic of the 
Italian poet Giovanni Battista Marini {d. 16251. 

1867 Pall Mall G, No. 813, 2007/2 Euphuism and Mari- 
nism.^ 1886 Symonds Renalss. It.,Cnih. React, I, ii. 71 The 
Renaissance riots itself away in hlarinism, Gongorism, Eu- 
phuism, and the affectations of the HOcel Rambouillet. 

Marinist (m^rf-nist). fFormedas prec. + -1ST.] 
An imitator of Marini. K\sq attrib. 

2838 Penny Cycl. XI. 297/1 The extravagant notions of 
the Italian Marinists, 1864 Chatnbers's Encycl. VI, 328/2 
The Marinist school of poetry. 2885 E. W. Gosse SUaks, 
to Pope IS Chiabrer:^ .disdaining the folly of the Marinists, 
. .attained a position somewhat analogous to that of Cowley. 

Marino i see Marika. 

jyilariuorama (marDnora’ma). rare’~'^. [f. 

Marine after panoramal\ A panoramic repre- 
sentation of sea views. 

1847 in Webster. In mod. Diets. 

II Mariola (marai-d^la). [eccl. L., dim. of Maria 
Mary. CCMariole.] AnimageoftheVirginMary. 

[1299-1300 Liber Quotid. Contrarot. Garderohx (1787) 352 
Quatuor mariole beate jfarie.] 1876 W. Bayliss Witness 
0/ Art 74 Fresco and canvas, mariola and shrine. 

Marioiater (me®rip*lat3i). [f. Gr. Mapta 
Mary + -Xarpajs worshipper.] One who practises 
Mariolatry. 

1861 Stanley East. Ch. iii. 100 The grand gathering of all 
the Heretics of the world, Sabellians, Mariolaters, Arians. 
MariolatrOUS (me3rip latr 3 s), [f. as prec. 
+ -ous.] Characterized by Mariolatry. 

1844 Ecclesiologist III. 181 Mr. Close charges us with 
' Mariolatrous ' doctrine. 2889 Whitehall Rev. 24 Aug. 9 One 
of them preached a sermon which was considered iMarioIa- 
trous by the Father Superior. 

SXariola*bry (me»rip’Iatri). [f. Gr. Mapm Mary 
+ Aarpeta (see Latria, -LzVtrt), after Idolatry.] 
The idolatrous worship of the Virgin Mary at- 
tributed by opponents to Roman Catholics. 

x6i2 T. James CormfU Scripture ii. 8s The reading, ipsa 
tin Gen. m. 15) (the best ground of their Mariolatric). 1844 
Close Reply to Arnold 36 Whether this exhibition of Mari- 
olatry had destroyed many souls . . none can tell. 1874 
Green Short Hist. v. § i. 214 The religious enthusiasm 
bad developed into the pretty conceits of Mariolatry. 

tManole. Obs. [OF.] =Mabiola. 

CT330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 94 J>e Mariole [AF. La 
Maryci her scho sat. 

' SVIariology (mesrip'lodsi). Also Maryology. 
[f. Gr. Mapt-a Mary + -OLOGY. Cf. Chrislology.l 
The body of dogma and pious opinion relating to 
Mary as Virgin mother of the Son of God. 

*857 J. S. Harford Michael Angelo I. 295 In the cycles 
of the third, and of the earlier part of the fourth century, 
and even later, we find nothing that can be resolved into 
Maryology. 1903 Dublin Rrv. Jan. 211 ^^ario!ogy is ex- 
hausii\’ely treated in the four hundred and fifty pages which 
are here devoted to it. 

Mariol5rne, ohs. form of Marjoram. 
Marionate, obs. form of Marinate. 


IVTarionette (mseri^nct). Also 7 -onet, 9 
-onnette, marrionette. £a. F. marionnette, f, 
Marion^ dim. of Marie Maby : see -ette. Cf. OF. 
inariotte in the same sense.] 

1. A puppet actuated by strings and used to 
represent persons (or animals) in action. 

c 1620 W, Browne Brit. Past, iii. i, A little spruce elfe 
then (just of the sett Of the French ^ncer or such mario- 
nett). 2664 Etheredce Conu Rev. lu. iv, Me did look to 
see De Marrionete and de lack-puddinge. 1789 Mrs. 
P10221 yourn. France 1. 115 One word of solid instruction 
to the ear conveys more knowledge to the mind at last than 
all these marionettes presented to the eye. 2839 Ixjxcf. 
Hyperion iv, iii. Quick, nervous, hinge-llke motions, much 
resembling those of a marionette. 

Jig. 2W3 * OuiDA ' Held in Bondage 1. 258 Men and women 
are marionettes. x868 Hannay Stud. Thackeray (i86g) 15 
He did not invent a complicated intrigue and then a set of 
marionettes to carry it out. 

2 . The bufile-headed duck, Encephala albeola. 

1838 Audubon Omith, Biog. IV. 217 Buffel-headedDuck.. 

being known in these different districts (of the U. S.] by the 
names of. .Marrionette, Dipper, and Die-dipper. 

3. A mechanism at the end of the batten in a rib- 
bon-loom, for actuating the racks of the shuttles, the 
movements ofwhich suggest those of a marionette. 

2890 in Century Diet. 

4. atirib.^vLS marioneite figtn’e^ play, play cr^ show. 

1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (x86o) I. 34 The countless 

marionette figures in the brain of the theosophist. 1868 
Lichtfoot Ep. Phtlippians itZkq) 268 In the marionette 
pjays of his native Spain St. Seneca takes his place by the 
sideofSt. Peter and St. Paul. 287sJowETT/’At/tr(ed. a) V. 
41 The marionette-players will please the children. 1885 
‘E, Garrett* (Mrs. Mayo) .<4/ Any Cost ix. 132 No drama 
at all, but only a very cleverly managed marionette show. 

Marionite (mse’riohait). Min, [f. the name 
of Marion County in Arkansas + -ite.] Hydrous 
carbonate of zinc. 

2858 W. Elderhorst in Geol. Rep. Arkansas 153 (Chester 
Did. Min.). 

Marioram, -ran, obs. forms of Marjoram. 

Mariori, variant of Margery Obs. 

IVCaripOSa lily(mseripdn*sailidi). [f.Sp.77tfln- 
posa butterfly + £ilt.] A plant of the genus 
Calochorlus, native to California and Mexico. 

2882 30 Sept. 291/1 The Mariposa Lily. 

II OTariput (m®*rip»t). [Native name.] The 
African zoril, Zorilla capensis, a small animal of 
the weasel family with black and white stripes. 

Formerly named Viverra sorilla In accordance with the 
erroneous notion that it was a kind of civet. 

1828-32 in Webster; and in later Diets. 

+ Maris. Obs, Forms; 4-5 marice, marys, 
matrys, maris, mareis. [a. OF. marrisi^h. 
mdtrice-in (see .Matri.x).] The womb. 

a 2340 Hampole Psalter Ivii(iJ. 3 Abend ere synful fra 
maghe [,MS. S marice J. c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirnrg. 94 I f 
bat he be growen . . in h® march [MS. Add. marj’s) . . it is 
bettere nou^t to cure pe cankre ban to cure. Ibid, 209 If 
be enpostym. .be in a wommans marh, ban (etc.]. 1422 ir. 

SecretaSecret.fPriv. Priv.iyz The seede wythyn the marice 
is defiet. ? 14, . MS.Addit, 12x95 If. 158 iHalliw.) Manrj’s. 

Maris, obs, form of Mabish. 

11 IiHarisca (mari*ska). Path, [L. ; lit. a coarse 
fig. (For the application cf. Ficus.)] Hemor- 
rhoids, piles; also, ‘an excrescence of a fleshy 
nature from the eyes or eyelids’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.'). 
Hence lUari’scal, 3SlIari*scoTis adjs. of the nature 
of marisce ; affected with mariscse. 

2693 BlancarcPs Phys. Did. (ed. a), Marisca, the same 
that (jiVl Ficus. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Marisca, the 
Hemorrhoids or Piles. 2822 Goox> Study Med. 1. 347 Maris- 
cal tumours.. are most common in persons who possess a 
very .strong action of the .sphincter ani. Ibid. 348 Mariscal 
excrescences, 2856 Mayne Expos, Lex., Marisca, . . applied 
to a hemorrhoidal tumour, like a large fig. Ibid., Maris- 
cosuSf Having, or full of Mariscse: mariscous. • 

Mariscall, -isclial(e, obs. ff. Marshal sb. 

llarischirii, obs. form of Maraschino. 

IKCarisli (masTij), sb. and al^ Obs. exc. poet, and 
dial. Forms; a. 4-5 niar(r)ais(s, maTys(e, 
mares, 4-6 mar(r)ei8, -eys, 5maryce, -ysse, -ise, 
-eyse, -eyes, 5-6 maress(e, inarros(s(e, -ys, 5-7 
marisse, 6 -ice, -is, -ese, -ees, marryce, (>-7 
marri8(e, matrice, 7 marraies; 4-5 marace, 
maras, 4-6 marras(s, 5 marasse, 6 marrase. 
) 3 . 6 marysh, maxys(8)he, marris(c)lie, -ysh, 
rnerish, 6-7, 9 maniah, 7 maxeisb, (marest), 
6- marish, [ME. mareis, mares, a. OF. vta- 
rais, mareis (mod.F. wamtj);— med.l.. marisats 
a. OTeut. ^//nrnViCv- Marsh sb. The origin of the 
iS forms is somewhat obscure ; they may represent 
the occasional OF. mareseke (:— med.L. *marisea 
fern.), or may possibly stand for a dialectal variant 
of the native English Marsh (cf. the disyllabic 
OE. tnirisc beside m^rse). 

The It, fuarese is ad. F. marais ; if independent, it would 
represent a popular L. type *marinsis adj,, the Fr. form of 
which would coincide with that of niariscus.] 

A, sb. 

1. = Marsh. 

a. c 2330 R. Brl'.vne Chron.^ (28x0) 325 William Waleis, . , 

In mores & mareis with robberxe him fedcs. 23. , Coer de L, 
6038 Kyng Richard garte al the Ynglys Scherc rysches in | 


the ma^. 1375 Barbour Bruce vi. 55 He ..vent hym 
doune till a marrass. CX400 Maunoev, (Roxb.) xiv. 6s Men 
maynojtwele ga bat way. .for xvaters and maracezbat er 
bare, 2432-50 tr. Htgden (Rolls) II. 357 A marras callede 
Lerna. a 2450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 63 They yode over a 
mareys for the next waye, but thei felle in the mjTe. c 2450 
Merlin 604 Above this marasse xvas a chauchie, 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. clxx. 155 As his hors ran it stert into a 
myre of mareys vp to the bely. J501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 
iv, The soyl was nocht but marres, slike, and sand. 2535 
Stewart Cron. Scot, II. 97 In mos, in marres, and in mony 
myre. 2545 Ascham Toxoph. j.(Arb.) 74 Lurkyng in fennes 
and marisses’lyke frogges. 2602 Holland Pliny II. 431 
Tortoises found in muddie waters and marraies. x6og Bible 
(Douay) 1 Macc. ix. 45 Bankes, and marrises, and forests. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1. JviiL 32 b, Sir Vauflart de 
la Croyse, who was in the marysshe, trustyng .. to haue 
scaped, was spyed by some that rode a longe by the marese. 
2596 Spenser F, Q. v. x. 23 These marishes and myrie bogs, 
In which the fearefull ewftes do build their bowres. i6ir 
Bible Ezek. xlviL 11 The myrie places thereof, and the 
marishes thereof, shall not be healed. 1623 Lisle AEl/ric 
on O. ff N. Test. Ded. is Your Forests breed you Deere, 
Your Marests Fowle. 2667 Milton P. L. xii. 630 As Ev’n- 
ing Mist Ris’n from a River oVe the marish glides. 1726 
Swift Poetry MIsc. 2735 V. x66Like a Bridge that joins 
a Marish To Moorlands of a diff’rent Parish. 2765 A. 
Dickson Treat. Agric. xx. (ed. 2) 149 There are many 
marishes in Scotland. Some have been drained. 2830 
Tennyson Dying Szvan H, Far thro’ the marish green and 
still The tangled water-courses slept. 2858 Morris Sir P, 
Harpdon's End 74 We struggled in a marish half the day. 
1880 Times 17 Sept. 8/5 [Yorkshire] In the carrs and 
marishes both corn and turnips are under water. 

2. attrib. 

2398 Tbevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. Ixxix. (1495) 910 Egges 
of marreys foule ben yelowe. 2489 Caxton Faytes ^ A. 
I. xiv. 38 Fer from eny palusche or mares grounde. 1625 
K. Long tr. Barclay's Argenis u. ii. 71 The King’s horses 
..chafed xvith the stinging of the marish gnats. 1658 
Osborn Adv, Son Wks, (1673) 234 Making a like use of 
Scripture and Reason of State, as Marisbmen do of their 
S!uce.s, by which they keep out the Sea, 2830 Tennyson 
Mariana 40 The cluster’d marish-mosses. 


fb. In spec, names of plants, as maHsh dog;- 
stones (see Dogstones), marish mallow = Marsh 
MALLOW, inaHsh parsley (see Parsley), marish 
whorts (tr. Bot.L. Vaccinia palnstricC), cranberries. 

2548 Turner Names 0/ Herbes (1881) xx Althea, .is named 
. .in Englishe marish maliowe. 2578 Lyte Dodoens v. xliL 
607 Smallache is called .. in English, .. Marrishe Parsley. 
Ibid, VI. xi, 671 We. -do cal them in Latine, Vaccinia palus- 
trla, that Is to say, Marrish Whorts, and Fen berrie.s, 2597 
Gerards Herbal i. xcviii. 157 Marish Dogs stones hath 
many ihicke blunt leaues next the roote, 

B. adj. 

1 , Of the nature of a marsh, marshy; sneh as is 
produced in a marsh. 

The ending -ish ba.«i given to the sb- u.sed aitrib. the aspect 
cf an adj., and has thus favoured the development of the 
genuine adjectival u-'se. 

2543 Trakeron Vigo's Chirnrg. n. ix. 42 He must abstaine 
. .from m.irry.^he fyshes and fennie. 2578 Lyte Dodoens vi, 
Ixviii. 635 This heruc groweth also in moyst marrishe places. 
j6oo Surflet Coxtntry^ Farm iv. v. 637 If there be any 
marrish or dead water in . , your medow : you must cause it 
to .. dralne ouL ifer Holland Pliny II. 142^ A kind of 
marish or moorie Lentils. 1685 Boyle Air’i Marrish 

Grounds, and wet Soils are wont to be unhealthfull. 2859 
Whittier Proph, Sam. Sezvall 160 Hillside berries and 
marish seeds. 2883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 7 A wooden 
footway, bridging one marish spot after another, 
i* b. Used predicatively. Obs. 

1549 in Cal. Scot. Papers (1898) I. 145 Cutters of mosses 
for makinge of mean landes of thos that be but marresse. 
2626 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farm 23 That [earth]., 
which is walrie and marish. 2707 Sloane yamaica 1 . p. 
Ixxix, The country thereabout is marish and wet. 2775 
Chandler Trav. Greece (1825) II. 368 The other wells are 
not easily to be. .examined the spot being marish. 

C. flg. 

2590 Harsnet Agst, Darcll 235 He would neuer haue 
set the frame of all his cosening practises vpon that moist 
and marish conceit that Somers in his fils was altogether 
sencelesse. 1602 ’hlKnsion Antonio's Rev. li. iii. What danke 
marrish spirit But would be fyred with impatience ? 2869 
Lowell Dara 24 The frank sun of natures clear and rare 
Breeds poisonous fogs in low and marish minds. 

+ 2 . Salt, saline. (? A misapprehension.) Obs. 
2609 Ev. Woznan in Hum. 1. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, That 
mooving marish element, that swels and swages as it please 
the Moone, 2622 (Quarles Q. Ester K4b, Her cheekes 
o'refloivne Wiih mansh teares. 

Plence i* Ka*risliness, marshiness. 

1652-62 Hevlin Cosmogr. rr. (1682) 107 The Marishness of 
the Ground. 1678 Wanley Wond. Lit. World IV. xxvii. f i. 
409 tx Work was hindred by . .the Marishness of the Grounds, 
lyiarisll (me»*rij), al^ rare. In 7 mareish, 

[f. Mare sb. 4 - -ISB.] Like, or like that of, a mare. 

1679 Lend. Gaz. No. 1452/4 A bay. . a little uhite on his 
two hind fetlocks, and a Mareish head. 

Marishal, obs. form of Marshal. , 

tMa-rishy, a. Obs. [LMabish sb . + -yL] Marshy. 

“iJ! M^Th^nh^d^Coun,^ is .. 

The waste lands near Use Gnjdalqumr.^ ^ 

wmter the breeds 

?fab\nd'Sd?i;^£^.S™fSaa.her„Spaia. 
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t Marisse, Ods, Also 4marissch, marissi. 
[irreg. ad. F. inaiicr Maury v.] tram. To marr}'. 

^1315 Shoreiiam i. 1476 Ri'^t y-marhschcd schelle liy te 
In lieuene-ryche blpse. 1340 Ayenh. 48 pe vifte Ikind of 
adultery] is mid wyfman ymarissed. Ibid, 22a 'Wypoute pet 
pet iie.liim mo3e marissi yef he wylc. 

^arisse, obs, form of Marjsh, 

HYCarist (me^Tist). [a. F. Maris/^j f. Marie 
Mary : see *1ST.] Amember of the Roman Catholic 
Society of Mary, founded by a I'rench priest early 
in the 19th century and devoted to 'the work of 
foreign missions and to teaching. Also attrib, 

1877 W, M^Dowall in Encycl, BritiWll, 528/1 A com- 
mercial academy connected with the Marist Brotherhood, 
and dedicated to St. Joseph. 1880 Daily Nevjsw Nov. 5/8 
A sympathiser with the Marists. 185^ Ibid. 3 July 4/5 The 
chapel of the Marist Fathers near Leicester square. 
Mlarit, obs. form of Married. 

IKEaritage (mseTited5). Law. [ad. med.L. 

7;/cr;'i7«^/K/;^,alalinizationofP\7;/t7;7fl^^?MARRiAGE.] 

*pl. = Dower, Dowry i, 2. Obs, 

150* Arnolde Chfon, 82 A wydou after y’ deth of her 
husbond. .must haue maritage & her lierytage whiche that 
iier husbond and she lielde y‘ day of the obyt of him her 
husbond. 1574 tr. Littleton s Tenures 137 If y* husbandc 
of the wife alien the heritage or maritage of his wife.^ 1609 
Skene Keg. Maj. 29 b, Lands given as Maritage, or Tocher. 

2 . Hist. 'The right possessed by a feudal sui}erior 
(in England only by the king) of exacting a fine 
for the marriage of a vassal ; also, the profits 
accruing to the crown or lord from this source. 
Also in L, form viaritagiuvi. 

The viaritagia within a certain district were sometimes 
granted to a particular person or corporation. 

1563-87 Foxe a. 4* /!/. (1596) 251/1 Maritages which K. 
John committed to his Keeping at the dale of Ids death. 
1851 Grig. Parcel:. Scotix 1. 283 King Robert Bruce .. in 
1326 granted to the monks all wards, reliefs, inarita.ges [etc.] 
..belonging to himself and heirs within the sheriffdom of 
Roxburgh, 

Marital (mre*rital), a. Also 7 -all. [ad. L. 
maritdliSf f. viarJt-ns husband : see -AL. Cf. F., 
Sp., Pg. marital. It. maiilalc.'] 

1 . Pertaining or relating to a husband; husbandly. 

x6x6 Bullokar Dug, Expos., Mariiall, luisbandUke. 
164^ hlAXWELL Prerog, Chr. Kings 23 A woman by lier 
choice and consent designeth her husband, but the marltall 
power and dominion is onely from God. 1726 AvurrE 
Parergon 49 Christian Chariu* as well as Marital Affection. 
1861 Thackeray Philip vii. The two poor sisters had had 
to regulate their affections by ihe marital orders, and to be 
warm, cool, moderate, freezing, according to their husbands' 
state for the time being. 

2 . Of or pertaining to marriage ; matrimonial, 
connubial. 

1603 Florid Montaigne in. v. (1632) 476 He depainlelh 
her some what stirring torn mariiall Venus. x65ojER,*i'AYLOR 
Duct. Duhit. II. ii. rule in. § 27 'J'he Dearnesses of Brotherand 
Sister .. if they were not made holy and separate by a law 
would easily change into Marital loves, 1840 Thackeray 
Paris Sk.d>k. (1872) 8i What a deal of marital discomfort 
might have been avoided. 1858 Lo. St. Leonards Handy- 
Ilk, Prop. Law xji. 79 The restitution of marital rights 
would be enforced if sought for. xooz A. Thomson Lauder 
«5' Lauderdale xiii. 131 Although the two Houses were in 
marital relationship, they were almost always at daggers 
drawn. 


Hence Marita'lity, excessive affection of a wife 
for her husband (correlative to uxorioitsncss ) ; 
Ma'ritally cr/y., as if married, as a married person. 

1^8x3 W, Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXXIII. 42 The iix* 
oriousness of the husband was in neither case requited by 
the maritality of the wife, a 1833 Bentiiam Deout. \Vks. 
^843^1. 235 Maritality, iixorialiiy, paternity, maternity, 
nlmlily. Daily' News 13 Feb., The illegitimate chil- 
dren are the offspring of people living maritally and as 
quietly as m.arried people. 1880 Daily Tel. 13 Nov., An- 
other of the prisoners, Kviatkoffbky, with whom she had 
"T'S maritally, according to N ihilist notions of ethics. 
Biantan(0, obs, forms of Maritime. 
t Maritated, pa. pph. Obs.~° [f. L. mari- 
tdl-us pa. pple. of marltdre to Marry : see -edI.] 
Having a husband ; married. X727 in Bailey vol. II. 
lyiaritayne, obs. form of Maritime. 
t Marite. Obs, [a. OF. marit (mod.F. mart) 
or Us source L. marUus.'] A husband. 

C1330 R. Brusse C7ir.7«. C18.0) =10 William he bouht to 
Breiie, for hat prcle despite, ),at he withouten feue, his 
douhtcr B.-vf maritc. 1398 Tkevis \ Earth. De P. It. xv. xli. 
(Tollcm. M S.) pey [the Amazons] woldecompellehere marites 
to wende from hem. 

. I^ari’tici^dal, a. rare, [f, L, marlltts husband 
-f -ciPE^ + -AL.3 Husband-slaying. 

18x9 H. Busk Vesiriad\\\ 500 Nc.nr e-ach the steel mari- 
ticidal bleeds. x83i New Monthly Mag. II. 392 i’he 
mariiicidal mother. 


t Mari'timal, a. Obs. Also -all. [f. L. nia~ 
ritim-us Maritime + -al.] = MAiaxiiiE a. 

1586 J. Hooker Hist. Irel. in Holinshed II. i6x/i An 
excellent maritimall man, and verie expert in all scruices 
at the seas. cx6xx Chapman ///Wxxiii. 50 The friend, the 
shores maritimall Sought for his l>ed. 16x7 Speed England 
xxriii. § 2 Mincrall and Maritimall reuenew. 

t lttari*timate, a- Ohs. [f. L. maritim-us 
(see next) + -ATP. (? after legitimate^ ultimate ),1 
=: Maritime. (Frcq. in Sir W. Raleigh.) 

x6ox R. Johnson Kiugti. 4 37 Peru .. containcth 

by the maritimate coast 12000 and 600 miles. x6t4 Raleigh 
Hist. U’crld 1. (1634) 183 Tiru C*ity being mariiimatc used 


all their devotions to Neptune. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 323 Ports and Villages marittimat. 1665 — Traz\ 
(1677) 332 Upon which consideration it is<as I suppose) that 
Mercator stretches Aurea Cher.sonesus from Sumatra to 
Japan, both in reference to the Isles and Coast Maritimate. 

Maritime (mm-ritoim), a, and sb. Forms : a. 
6 myrytayne, maritayne, 7 itiaritan(e, maritin, 
marratine, 7-8 maritine; 0 . 7 marittime, 7-8 
maritim, 6- maritime, [ad. L. maritim-us^ f, 
mari~, marc sea + suffix -//;;/?« (occurring in 
/fwi/jneigliboiuing, lawful ; also forming 
superlatives as intimns inmost, tiUimns last). 

The P forms are from the L. directly or through mod.F. 
tuarl/wie {cf, Sp. warttisno, V^.vtaritiiuo, \i.iuarittiuio). 
An OF. form, maiitim, was corrupted, partly owing to con- 
fusion of suffixes, into maritin, tuantahu, maritain (latin- 
ized viaritdmis), whence the a forms above.] 

A. adj, 

1 . Of countries and peoples: Bordering on the 
sea; living near the se.i-coast. oecas. predicative. 

a. 1623 CoCKERAM. /JAzz-xV/r//, bordering on the sea. 1637 
Hakewill Apol. It. vi. § 3 (1630) 1x5 And in them specially 
their maritine parts. 1633 Litiicow Trax*. yiii. 365 Tents, 
filled with maritine people, that were fled hither from the 
Sea co.ast. 1653 Earl Monm. tr. BeniivogUo' s Hist. Rclat. 
12 'i'he Marraiine parts of Friwland. ^ x657 Milton P. L. 
XI. 398 Ercoco and the less Maritine Kings Mombaza [etc.]. 

P. 1598 Barret Tlteor. JParres v. i. 122 If the confines 
of the Kingdome bee Maritime or sea coast. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's Afor. 489 To inhabit the maritime cities and 
townes, neere unto the sea side. 1634 Sir T, Herbert 
Trav. 225 Brittany (a marittime part of France). 1654 
Flecknoe Ten Years Trav. 19 Comparing them with the 
Maritime Women of other Seas (for the most part fowl, 
ugly, and weather-beaten). 1673 Temple Observ. United 
Prov. Wks. 1731 I. ^4 The opening and cleansing of the 
old Channel of the Rhine .. by which the Town of Leyden 
would grow hfaritime. 1692 Y.M'vswe.VL Brief Ret. (1857) II. 
359 The king, before he leaves England, intends to visit all 
the maritime yards. 1726 Swift Gulliver 1. v, Seamen, who 
dwell In the maritime parts. 18x3 Vancouver Agric. Devon 
1 Devon.shtre is a maritime county. 1854 Milman Lat. 
Chr. IV. iv. (1864) II. 265 Though a maritime people, on 
a line of seacoast, they were ignorant of the art of fishing. 

b. Of animals, plants, etc. : Living or found 
near the sea. 

i6o8TorsEix.S'^z'/^H^x(i658) 798 There are Maritine Rocks 
called Scclesix. 1763 Mills S^'st. Pract. Husb, IV. 409 
The antients looked upon the olive as a maritime-tree. 1807 
J. E. Smith Phys. Boi. 4x8 Statue, .. a beautiful maritime 
genus. x8s6 Grisdon Life xxv. (1875) 3x9 Broccoli and 
the cauliflower are modifications of the coar.se maritime 
cabbage. x88x Greener Gun 52^ Undrained and marshy 
land IS . . best suited to this bird [the lapwing], whose 
habits are partly maritime. 

2 . Connected with the sea in relation to naviga- 
tion, commerce, etc.; relating to or dealing with 
matters of commerce or navigation on the sea. 

Maritime insurance s= marine insurance. Maritime 
interest, premium or interest on a bottomry bond. Mari- 
time positions, *tlie intersection of the geographical cc- 
ordinates of the latitudes and longitudes of places on the 
globe’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-hk. 1867). Maritime state, 
that department of the state which consists of the officers 
and mariners of the navy. 

a. c x6x5 Cod 4- the King (1663) 25 In tliis maritnne pas- 
sage he submitteih himself unto the conduct and direction 
of the piUt. 1633 Ljthgow Traxu vm. 362 Two lhou'?and 
and three hundred Maritine miles. 1675 Ocilbv Brit, 
Ded., You have la'd open to us all tliose Maritin Itineraries. 
1686 J. S[ergeant] Hist. Alonasf, Comment. 150 The Cham- 
berlain .. cxerciseth his Jurisdiction amongst Marriners; 
and what relates to Maritine affairs. 

P, XS9X Horsey Tram (Hakl. Soc.) 159 Novogorode and 
Plojsco, two greatest mart maritime or traide towns . . of all 
the easteren parts, 2601 R. Johnson Kiugd. 4* Coiumxu. 
(1603) 24 The Engli.sh people arc maruellous expert in 
maritime actions. 2654 Earl Monm. tr. Bentivogllo's lYarrs 
Elanders 113 Hi>want of skill in maritime affairs. 2763 
Blackstone Comm. \. Introd. §1. 14 'J‘he spiritual and 
maritime courts of this kingdom. Ibid. xiii. 405 The^ mari- 
time state is nearly related to the former [z'/z. the military]; 
though muth more agreeable to the principles of our free 
constitution. Ibid., In the maritime reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, 2774 M. Mackenzie AKr^^ 11. i. 69. 1770 

Gibbon Dccl. ff E. xiii. I. 364 Britain, .. already assumed 
its natural and respectable station of a maritime power. 
2813 Wellington in Gtirw. Desp.ifZ-^Z) X. 361 To prevent 
the enemy’s maritime communication between Bayonne and 
SantoHa. 2842 Penny Cycl. XXL 406/2 A maritime insur- 
ance is a contract [etc.]. 2B46 Young A(fxxxAi?/W, 43 A high 
rate of interest, termed Maritime Interest, or Bottomry 
Premium, being charged. 1862 Bright Sp., America 
4 Dec. (2876) 96 Maritime law .. consists of opinions and 
precedents for the most x»art, 

3 . Of a fighting force: Intended for sendee at sea. 
Maritime regiment', earlier name of the marines. 

o. 2550 J. Coke Eng.^^- Fr, Heralds § 205 (1877) po 
Th’erlc of Arundell .. with a puissaunt army mjTj’tayne 
dy.stroycd .. all the navy of Flanders. 2653 Nissena 49 
Without much weakening the Maritin forces. 2707 Freind 
Peterborow's Coud, Sp. 180 We hope for a Maritine Force 
betimes in these seas. 

p. i6f8 in L. Edyc//xV/, .^/iir/H«(x893) 1. 202, 2 Maritim 
Regim'* consisting of 26 Compa^z**. 2684 List Military 25 
His Royal Highness the Duke of York and Albany’s Marit- 
time Regiment of Foot. Penny Cycl. XIV, 4x^/2 In 
the beginning of Queen Anne’s reign (2702), si.x regiments 
of maritime soldiers were raised. 

4 . Of, pertaining to, arising from, or existing in, 
the sea. Now rare or Obs, 

263^ B. JoNSON Nept/me's Triumph Stage Direct., A 
m-iritime Palace,. or; the house of Oceanus. ^ 1663 Bovle 
■ Usef, Exp. Nat. Philos, ir. xiv. 252 The Maritime Air and 
stcames. 2784 Cowper Task il 358 That no rude savour 1 


maritime invade The nose of nice nobility ! 2796 H. Hunter 
iv.St.-Pien-e’s Stud. Nai.{l^g(p II. 139 The maritimewinds 
unite their efforts toward the autumnal equinox. 1B35 Sir 
J, Ross Narr. vid I'oy.w 67 An interesting maritime land- 
scape. 

6. Characteristic of a seaman ; nautical. 

*743 Bulkelcv & Cummins Voy, S. Seas Ded. 5 The fol- 
lowing Pages . . are written in a plain maritime Stile. 1848 
Dickens Dombey iv, He was far from liaving a maritime 
appearance. 2889 D. Hankay Capt, Marryat viii. 122 Tlds 
sailor had an altogether maritime ignorance of women. 

B. sb. 

fl. The sea-coast ; a country or region adjoining 
the sea. Obs. 

*59* Decl. Gt. Troubles $ Certayne skroles or beadrolles 
of names of men dwelling in sundry partes of our Countries,., 
but specially in the maritimes. 2598 BakRet Thcor, ll'nires 
Gloss. 251 Maritime is sea coast countrie, or countries ad- 
Soyning vnto the sea. 2635 Pacitt Christianogr. i. ii. (1636) 
83 In the south Maritime and in Ethiopia. 26s7TnoRNLEY 
tr. Longus' Daphuis 4* Chloe 75 The General . . comes up 
to the maritims of Milylene, and hosiilely invades them. 
' 1 * 2 . A person living near the sea. Obs, rare~^, 
1655 Stanley Hist. Philos. 1. (1687) 27/1 Lycurgus was 
head of the Counirj’-nien, Megacles of the Maritimes. 

3 y[a:ritonu*cleus. Biol. rare. [f. maiilo-, used 
as comb. f. of L. marlins married + Nucleus.] 
(See quot.) 

2884 Hyatt in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. //A/. XXIII. 54 
Reserving, .the name of maritonucleus or married nucleus 
for the renovated nucleus of the egg after its union with the 
male pronucleus. 

t Marito-rious, rr. nonce^wd. [Humorously f. 
L. marJtus husband.] Fond of one’s husband. 

1607 Chapman Btissy D'Amlois ii, 22 Dames maritorious 
ne’re were meritorious. 

MaritU'rient, xj. nonce-wd. [Formed (in jocular 
imitation of L. desideratives) on L. martldre to 
marry.] Eager to marry. 

2765 Gray Let. to T. Wharton 29 Apr., Our friend, the 
Precentor, who has so long been in a mariturient way, is 
not yet married. 

Marivade, obs, form of Mabavedl 
Kyiaxjoram (maud,:53r3m). Forms : a. 4-6 
maiorano, 5 mageron, -am, maioron, -um, 6 
maioram, -om, magerym, 6-7 majoram, 7 -an. 
/ 3 . (chiefly Sci) 6 mar-, meriolyne, maryolayn, 
margelene, 7 majorlame. y, 6. margerain, 
-am, -om(e, -um, -yn, marierum, -ierom, 
-ioram, -om, .merierura, -geium, 6-7 man- 
erome, 7 -jerim, -5erom(©, -jorom, -gorum, .S’r. 
margorie, 7-() marjorum, 7- marjoram. ' (In 
the earlier forms i «= /.) [a. OF, majorant (13th c.), 
*marjoraine, whence F. (from I4lh c.) by dis- 
similation marjolaine, « Pr. majorana^ Sp. via* 
jorana^mayorana^XiO\\"\M>x\sfdymejorana, Pg.wflW- 
rana, mangerona^ It. majorana, maggioraua, 
Rumanian vtdgheran, med.L, majordna (once 
mojoraca or -«f). The Rom, ‘word has passed 
into the Teut. and other langs., as MDu. mayoleint^ 
margcllcinCf meicraen (mod. Du. marjolein), MHG. 
margravt, vtcigramme, meycrett, maigaro 7 tf inai- 
oraitj etc. (mod.G. majoran, dial, tneigram), S\v, 
mejram, Da. meriasi, Russian (? from G.) JltlcpfillT*, 
mod.Gr, fiar^avpava. 

The tjitimate etymology is obscure. Many of the Rom. 
forms appear to have been perverted by assimilation to L. 
vuijor {It. maggiore, Sp. wrytH*) greater. There seems to 
be 110 adequate ground for the current assumption that the 
ultimate source is the L. amdracus (a, Gr. d/idpa»co?, -ov), 
which was In the Middle Ages identified, perh. correctly, 
with marjoram.] 

Any plant of the genus Origanum (N.O. Labi- 
at 8 i) \ csp. 0 , vulgare, Wild Marjoram (Common, 
Field, f Grove M.), a common ;pJant in Jimeslone 
or chalky districts, and O. Majoi^ana, Sweet Mar- 
joram (t Marjoram gentle, 'fFnglish, fFine, 
Knotted M.)j an aromatic herb used in cookery. 
0 . Onites is Pot or Winter Marjoram, O. htraclC' 
otienm. Winter Sweet Mnijornm. 

a. 2390 Gowcr Conf. 111 . X33 Of Majoranc his herbe h 
grounded. C2440 Promp. Parv. 3x9/2 Rlageram [A*, malo- 
rum, S. mageron, W. magerym, y. margtrynj 2481 
Botoner Tulle of Old Age f 5 Rosemary.ncs, maiorons, 
gylofres. 2573 Tusser Hsfsb. (1878) 95 Maicrom hnotted, 
*owc or set at the spring. 159^ Gerarde Herbal m. cevii. 
539 Marieroine is called .. in English Swceie Marierome, 
Fine Klaricrome, and Marierome gentle ; of the best sort 
Maiorane. 2602 Holland Pliny 1 . 382 Maioran,.. in Cy- 
prus & at Mitylene, where great store .of sweet Majoran 
grows. 

J *5*3 Douglas AEneis i. x. 69 'J’endir mariolyne [L. 
mollis a/uaracus] and swek flouris. 25*7 Andrew Brtms- 
wyke's Distyll, IPaters L vi b. 2570 Saltr. Peems Reform. 
XV. 20 Thow Lauand, lurk ; ihow time, be lint ; Thow Mar- 
gelcncjswaif. 2689 in Thanes of Caxvdor{%'pa\^. Club) 353, 
2 unce Majorlame, 102. 

Y. 25*3 bKELiONfiar/. /.tzxxrr/pod \Vith margerain Icntyll, 
llie flowre of goodlyhedc. ciSSo Llovu Treas. Health 
XV. E vb, Let thy teeth be washed with the decoction of 
wilde Margerum (2585 Margeram]. 2578 Late Dodoens if. 
Ixix. 236 Origanum Heracleoticum, Spanish Origan. 
Bastard Margerorrt. Origanum sytueslre. Wilde Origan, 
Grouc Margerom. Ibid.z^j Manimijuibusdam. lingllsh 
hfargerom. 2597 Gekardk Herbal 11. cevii. 530 The pot 
M.aricrome is also called Winter Marierome. /hid. ceix. 
543 Tragorigauuuv. Coates Marierome. .1640 Parkinson 
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Theai, Bots 12 The wilde or field Marjerome. *656 Mar- 
KUTTfe Per/. Cook 11. 1 Take the top'i of Time and Margerum 
and Winter Savoury, a handful! of each, 1689 in Thanes 
(Spald. Club) 352 Sweit Margorie thrie drap, 6s. 
1760 J, Lce Introd, Bot. App. 318 Marjoram, winter sweet. 
1856 Miss Molock J. Halifax xxi, (1859) 220 A plant of 
wild marjoram. i88a Garden 25 Feb. 137/j Knotted Mar* 
joram,' sweet Savory, and Sweet Basil are much sought after 
in early spring. 

b. aitrib. and Comb., as marjoram bed, leaf\ 
inarjoram-Uaved adj. Marjoram camphor, a 
camphor obtained from oil of- marjoram (Watts 
tr. Gmelvt's Handbk. Cliem. 1S60, XIV. 379). 

iSax Clare Pi7l. Minstr. I. 1x5 Thy Marjoram*beds so 
doubly sweet. 2811 h. T. Thomson Loud. Dxs/>. (1818) 277 
Common Marjoram leaves. iB8a Garden 4 Feb. 82/3 The 
I^Iarjoram.leaved Toadflax. 

Mark (matk), sb.^ Forms i mearc, Anglian 
mere, (also semierce, semgree, Nortknmb, 
meroe, merca), 3 marc, 3-5 merk(e, (Orm. 
merrke),merc(k, marck(e, 4, 7 marque , 4-mark. 
[OE. mearc, Anglian mere, str. fern., boundary, 
landmark, sign = OFris. merik{e, mtrke, boundary, 
sign, OS. 7//ar^tz boundary (MDu. marke, mod. Du. 
;;/arX’), OHG. wc/r/za- boundary (MHG., mod.G. 
mark fern.), ON. mprk (known only in the derived 
sense * forest * ; S\v., Da. mark field, ground), 
(jO\.\i. 7 narka boundary, landmark:— OTeut. *marhd» 
A neuter form (:— OTeut. type *marhd^) exists in 
several Teut. langs, with the senses ‘sign*, ‘land- 
mark’, ‘standard*, etc.: MDu. mark (mod. Du. 
merk), MHG. mai'k (mod.G. has marke fern., 
prob. influenced by Y.marqnd), ON., MSw. 

The ME. form mtrke (disyllable), while normally 
representing the OAnglian pronunciation mere, 
may in part descend from ONorthumb. mirce (also 
written mired), token, sign, and in part also from 
an adoption of the equivalent ON. merki neut., 
landmark, standard, sign (Sw. marke, Da. merhe)'.-^ 
OTeut. type *markjd^, f. *jnarkd (see above) ; it 
may also, in northern dialects, represent partly the 
ONorthumb. gemiree sign, token ( » WS. gemierce, 
OHG. gimerchi boundary OTeut. *ga-markjd^), 
as the prefix of sbs. did not survive into ME., 
and the palatalized e in final syllables became k in 
northern Eng, According to phonetic law the 
ME. tnerke regularly became mark in mod.Eng., 
thns co.'ilescing with the descendant of WS. mearc. 

The Teut. word and its derivative vb. were early 
adopted into Romanic; the sb. appears as OF« 
mere, mare masc. , F. marque fern., mark, sign, etc., 
marehe (ONF. ntarque) boundary (sccMauch 
P r,, Sp., Pg., It. marca mark, sign, boundary. 
Some of the senses developed in F. marque have 
coloured the application of the Eng. word. 

The OTeut. *titarkCt appears to be cogn, w. L. vtargo 
Margin, OCcUIc *tnro^k country CGaultsh brofi- in place- 
names, Welsh brS, Olrish tnrui^, bruig), Persian viarz 
boundary. The extra*Tcut. relations confirm the view 
which is suggested by the evidence of Teut. il.sclf, that the 
primitive sense is ‘ boundary The order of development 
of senses which appears most probable, and is assumed as 
the basis of the arrangement below, is ‘ boundary’, ‘sign of 
a boundary’, ‘sign in general * impression, trace or device 
used as a sign *, ‘ impression, trace, etc, in general *. Some 
scholars, however, have considered the sense ‘ visible trace ‘ 
as primitive (comparing Lilh. margas parti-coloured), and 
have supposed the sense ‘boundary* to be either derived 
from this or to belong to an independent word.] 

I, Boundary. 

1 . A boundary, frontier, limit; rarely in pi. 
t territories. Obs. exc. Uist. and arch. 

702 in Birch Cart. Sax, (1885) I. 148 Swa be mearce to 
grenmenes stijele . . honon suS andlang mearce to hes gores 
sufl ende. ciaso Gen. < 5 * Ex. 3400 He ledde hem to 5 e 
munies fot,NonbutnonI?rra</hejlor 5 cre ne mot. And on is 
broQcr aaron ; God bad hem Sat merke ouer-gon. 2340-70 A li' 
saunder 273 The marques of Molo>.or menskliche hee aught, 
2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 45 But afterward, for J»e 
weyes were not .soseite wih certeyn m.irlces [orjg. certis Ihni- 
tibus distinctir\, be weies were vneerteyn and stryf was by- 
gonne. Ibid.xoi pemerkesand he meres berof [Mercia] were 
m fewest sideberyuer Dee..; inbeest beesCsee, inthesoub 
Temse, 01400 Mau.vdev. (1839) xiii. 144 In ba* contre of 
Ubye is the see more high ban the lond, _and it someth bat 
it wolde couere the erthe, and natheles 5jt it passeb not his 
markes. 2447 Bokenham Seyniys (Roxb.) 36 In a wode of 
ihe markeys of that cuntre Two hermytys dwellyd. 2494 
Fabyan Chron. v. cix. 82 The metis or markis of this Kyng- 
dome of North humberlande were [etc.], 2530 Palsgr. 243/1 
Marke bytwenc two places, Itmite. 2533 Coverdale Proru 
viii. 29 He shutt the see within certayne bownde>, that y* 
waters shulde not go ouer their marckes. ? 2832 ‘ B. Corn- 
wall’ (B. W. Proctor) Sea The 'Sea I the Sea I the open 
Sea !. .Without a mark, without a bound. 2883 Chainb. 
frill. 36 When the Marquis of Leominster was a Marquis 
indeed, with a mark to guard. 2892 Henley Song o/Sivord, 
etc.. Land. I'^olunt. iii. 2a The afflicted city, prone from mark 
to mark In shameful occultalion. 

fb. Of immaterial things: A limit or precise 
boundary line or point. Obs. 

A 2000 Cxdnion's Gen, 1710 (Gr.) pa bas ma;le.s; waev mearc 
agongen. n 2225 Ancr, K. 228 Auh iSe tempLiciun he 
haueS iset to be ueonde a merke, ase bauh he scide— tempte 
hire so ueor [erej. 2340 Ayenb. 223 Li’sth'che huanne pe 
lost ne paseb na5t pc markes ne ]>e 2etncs«;es of spoushod. 
C2400 Destr, Troy 7696 The Sun in his Sercle set was o 


loft. At the merke of pe mydday. x4^$ltlisYsEire o/Eoz>e 
3S pou art be end of heuynes, pe mark of lablrs, beginyng 
of fruyts. c 2449 Pecock Refr. 1. x. 50 These craftLs kepten 
not to hem silf her propre and seuerel to hem silf boundis 
and markis. 

2 . Hist. The name applied in mediaeval German)’’ 
to the tract of land held in common by a village 
community. Hence used by many modern scholars 
to denote the tract of land similarly held by one of 
the villagecommunities of primitive Teutonic times. 
Also attrib., as in mark-community, -family, 
-system ; marhnoot (pseudo-nrrA), a (supposed) 
assembly of the inhabitants of the ‘mark *. 

Kemble’s fancy that OE. mearc was the name of a unit of 
territorial organization next below the shire [scfr or gd) has 
no foundation. The alleged OE. *niearcnti 5 t * mark-moot 
has no existence : the mercemot occurrin" in a schedule of 
boundaries of land at Barrow-on-Humber in 971 (Birch C.S. 
No. 1270) may perh. mean * parsley-bed *, and in any case 
does not admit of Kemble’s interpretation.^ 

2848 Kemble Saxons in Eng. (1876) 1 . iii, 76 As then the 
word hlark is used to denote two distinct tnings,— a terri- 
torial division and a corporate body, — so does the word Gd 
or Scir denote both [etc.}. 2867 Freeman Norm. Conq, 

(2876) I. iii. 8 a Such a community occupies its own territory, 
its mark. loid. 98 The unit is the hlark, roughly repre- 
sented by the modern parish or manor. 2874 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. (187s) I. ii. 34 We have not the mark system. Ibid. v. 
84 note. That the markmoot \vns a court of justice . . seems 
altogether improbable. Ibid. 85 It is as an owner of land, 
not as a member of the mark-community, that the freeman 
has rights. 2876 Digby Real Prop. i. § i. 5 Each commu- 
nity occupied a territory or mark, wliich was divided into 
three, or rather four portions. 18B7 Erf/w. Rn\ Jan. jo In 
all Teutonic countries the same conflict was waged between 
the manor and the mark. 

8. Used to represent G. ATark as the proper 
name of certain principalities, esp. the Mark of 
Brandenburg, j* Also repr. It. Afarca in ike Alark 
of Ancona. (Cf. March sb^ 3.) 

2726 Leoni AlberlVs Arehtt. I. 65/t The Town of Cin- 
goH,.in the Sfark of Ancona. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
III. 514/2 7 'hey reckon in the whole Mark [of Brandenburg] 
220 towns (etc.]. 28^ HatfePs Mag. Apr. 690/2 The two 
Frederics. .were to have the Mark. 

II, An object indicating aboundary , position, etc. 
f 4 . A pillar, post, stone, fence, etc., placed to 
indicatethe position of abonndary; = Landm.uik 1. 

C2250 Gen. ^ Ex. 440 Met of corn, and wi^te of fe, And 
merke of felde, first fond he. cx^xoSir THsir. 2710 Her 
fader.. $.if hem londes wide.. Markes were set bi side, 
c 2330 R. BRUNNECAnJw. (18x0) 77 Saynt Cutberte’s clerkes . , 
At Geruans set her merkes, a hous l>e gnn vpspede. c 2440 
Pronp. Parv.yyil^ Meet, marke be-lwene ij, londys, ineta, 
ttterts. 1535 CovEROALE Deut. xxvii. 17 Cursed be he, y» 
remoueth his neghbours mark. 2697 Dryden Virg, Georg. 
j, 193 No Fences parted Fields, nor Marks nor Bounds Dis- 
tinguish'd Acres of litigious Grounds. 

+ 6. A Stone or other monument set up or 
standing as a memorial, or as a guide, Obs. 

c 1000 JEltmc Exod. xxiv. 4 Moyses .. getimbrode twelf 
mearca. e 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 1887 Jacob dalf hire and merke 
dede, Sat is Jet sene on Sat stede- 2340-70 A lex. 4- Dind. 

1 1 39 Whan graue was h« graie ston J>e grime king rydus & 
allc meven his men fro he marke euenc. 2565 Cooper ! 
Thesaurus, Cifpus, a lillell hill or marke called a barrow, j 
2583 N. Licjiefjkld tr, Castonlieda’s Conq, £. Jnd. 1. ix. j 
9 b, A cerlaine marke or Pillcr, with the King of Poriingales I 
Armes, and a Crosse, a 2^91 H. Smith Senn. (1594) 237 
Being now recouered to his right way, (hej stands like a 
marke of knowledge in the turninges .. to direct al those 
that passe by. 

fg, 25x1 CoLET Serm. Convoc. B vb, Vnlo you we loke as 
vnto markes of our direction, 
d* 6. A standard or banner. Obs. 
ezooo jElfric Grant. I.xiv. (Z.) 71 Victricia ioUite sigita, 
nyma 5 pz sl^etestan mearca. ^1205 Lav. 38S69 Beorncs 
scullen rusicn reosen heoren mairken (CZ275 marke]. /bid. 
19099 Cador he kene seal beren h^s kinges marke. 

7 - A target, butt, or other object set up to be 
aimed at with a missile or projectile. Hence 
transf, the thing that is or may be aimed at in 
shooting or throwing. 

c 1205 Lay. 4229 Heorjc sccaftes weoren strake of his flaesces 
heo makeden here marce [c 2275 marke], c 1305 St. Edni. 
King 44 in /*. (1862) 88 Hi stode afur & bende here 
bowes, & here arewes ri^te And as to a merke schote to him. 
2526 Pilgr. Per/. (W, de W. 1531) 160 The sayd arowe is 
caryed to the marke. 2535 CovEROALEZ-aw, iii. la He hath 
bent his bowe, and made me as it were a marck to shute at. 
26x7 Hicron Wks. n. 400 A shooter, who afarre off aymeth 
at a marke in the midst of a white ; hee seelh the white, but 
not the marke ; hee cannot hit the marke, which he seeth 
not, except hee hit the white, which hee seelh. 2660 F. 
Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 167 TTien the hunters all 
choose their marke, taking pleasure In darling their lances. 
27S0 CowPER Progr. Err. 570 None sends his arrow to the 
mark in view. Whose hand is feeble, orhisaim untrue. 1B56 
‘Stonchesce' Zr//. Vv«r. 508/2 Do not look from 

the mark to the arrow and back again. 2859 Musketry 
Insir. 23 To fire with accuracy it is necessary the sights 
should be c.areful)y aligned between the eye and the mark, 
f b. The quarry of a hawk, etc. Obs. 

1577 B. Gooce Hrrrshaek’x Hush. iv. (1586) 257 b. They . , 
are aiwaies the fairest marke in a Haw'ke, or a Bussardes 
eic, 2589 Greene Mena/hon (Arb.) 42 The Hobble catcheth 
no pray, vnf essc she mount beyonde her marke. 2672 Dryden 
Marr. a la Mode v. I, It vexes me to the heart. .to have 
flown her so often to a mark, and still to be bobbed at re- 
trieve. 2686 Blomc Centl. Recr., //ankingv. 30 After she 
hath flowen to mark, she will sir or Gy according to her 
mettle and nature. 1692 Dryden K. Arthur tn. ji, Oh, 
Still thou think' St to fly a fool to mark. 1 


c. The object at which a blow or thnist is aimed ; 
spec, in JPugilisiic slang, the pit of the stomach, 
the * wind *, Also f BroughtojCs mark. 

*747 ,J- Godfrey J’ ril De/encebThe smaller hrs [a fencer’s] 
mark is, the harder it is for him to hit. /bid. 57 Greiting 
had the nearest Way of going to the Stomach (which is 
what they [pugilists] call the Mark) of any M.nn I knew. 
1823‘J.BEE'Z/VA Tur/, Mark {ring), xh^ pit of the stomach 
is termed ‘the mark’^ and ‘Broughion*.s mark’. 2851 Bor- 
row Lavengro Ixxxviii, I happened to hit Tom, of Hoplon, 
in the mark, as he was coming in, so that he lost his wind, 

d. fg. or in fig. context. Also sla/ig (see quot. 

1897). 

2549 Covtpl. Scot. XV. 123 , 1 am the merk of the hut, con- 
trar the quhilk euere man schuiis arrous of tribulatione. 
r 2586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. lv. i, [I «m] A mark to uratb, 
and hate, and wrong assign’d. 1608 D. T[uvil] Ess, Pol. 4- . 
Mor. 214 b, Must needes discouer the marke of his dis- 
ordinate Ambition. 2742 Young Nt, Th. v. loi i Death loves 
a shining Mark, a signal Blow. 2753 Vtscov. J. Poulier 
(ed. 2) 4 At Nignt the Horses came by, and he shew’d us all 
one particular Pack, and said that’s your Mark. 2842 Ten- 
nyson Walk. Mail 65 He thought himself A mark for all, 
and shuddered lest a cry Should break his sleep by night. 
287X Blackie Pour Phases i. 10 There was something., that 
could not fail to make him the mark of general observation. 
2872 R, Ellis tr. Catullus Ixviii. 2 Thy sad tear-scrawl’d 
letter, a mark to the storm. 2897 Bark^RE & Leland, 
Mark (Swindlers), one marked by thieves or swindlers as 
easy to dupe or rob. 

e. In phrases, beside, '^besides, far frojji, near, 
short of, wide of (or \froni) ihe mark ; to hit, 
miss ike mark, to attain or miss some desired object 
or end. 

c 2350 St. Andrew 290 in Horsim. Aliengl. Leg. (1881) 8 
In saint Andrew he had swilk trist; And of ]>at merk no- 
thing he myst. /z 2352 Minot Poems ix. 23 Bot now has 
sir Dauid missed of his merke.s. 2633 T. Stafford Pac. 
Hib. I. V. (jSril 71 Both one and the other were besides the 
marke. 2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. iii. § 17 Venerable was 
found out as an Expedient to accommodate the Difference, 
luckily hitting the hlark, as a Title neither too high nor too 
low. 1666 Pepys Diary 23 Sept., It cannot, I believe, be far 
wide from the mark. 2749 Fielding J'oni /ones vi, ix. As 
when two doves, . . or as when Strephon and Phyllis (for that 
comes nearest to the mark) are retired into some pleasant 
solitary grove [etc.]. 2845 McCulloch Taxation t. iii. 

(1852) 92 It may, however, be.. very wide of the mark when 
applied to the case of out-of-door labourers. 2B89J. Stalker 
Imago Christi ix. § 5 (1892) 278 Many a preacher misses the 
maik because, (hough he knows books, he does not know 
men. 2861 Whyte Melville Good /or Nothing I. 746 GH- 
bert’s efforts to amuse her often fell short of the mark. 2B83 
[see Beside B. 5b]. 2885 J. K. JkromeDn ihe Stage 6 Five 
or six pounds per week would be near the mark. 

£ Bowls. The Jack. Also, a position which 
is allowed for the jack j ' a fair bowling distance ’ 
(see qnot. 1753). 

2630 J. Tavlor (Water P.) Wit tj- Mirth Wks. It. 293/2 
The marke which they ayme at bath sundry names and 
Epitbiies, as a Blocke, a Jacke, and a Mi&tris. 7753 Cham- 
bers Cyel. Sipp. s.v. Bowling, Mark is a proper bowling 
distance, not under so many yards ; and being at least a 
yard and a half from the odge of the green. 1875 ‘Stonk- 
HESCE* Brit. Sports nt. i. iii. § 3. 683 If the leader in t\vo 
trials shall fail to deliver the jack a mark, his opponent is 
then entitled to set the mark. 2876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 180/2 
A game termed carreau . . somewhat similar to bowls, the 
jack or mark being set up on a square stone at the end of 
an alley. Ibid., ‘ Mark or ' set a mark means the delivery 
of the jack at the commencement of a game. 

8. A post or other object placed to indicate the 
terminal point of a race; a goal. Often an 
object desired or striven for (cf. 7 d). 

CJ330 R. Brunne Chron, (1820)271 Sir Roberd Roos of 
Werk with pc Scotiis fled, He set so ille bis merk, pat neuer 
eft he ne sped. 25^5 Coverdale Phil. Hi. 24, I forget that 
which is behynde..6c preace vnto y* marck apoynted. 2555 
Latimer Let. in Strype Eccl. Mem. (2822) III. 11. 305 He 
thatrunnytheat the merk doth not loke on other that stands 
by . . but lokylh altogether on the glove or merk, and on 
them that ronne with him. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, 

It. viii. (1634) 287 Let this be our perpetual marke, to aide 
all men faithfully. i6ss Rogers Nanvtan Ep. Ded. 3, I 
know your Honour hath long made this your marke. 2789 
CowpER Let. to Mrs. King i Aug., The end is in view; 1 
seem almost to have reached the mark. 2850 Tennyson In 
Men:. Iiii, For fear divine Philosophy Should push beyond 
her mark, and be Procuress to the iJords of Hell. 

9 . An object on shore or at sea, which, by its 
ascertained and known position, serv’es to guide a 
traveller proceeding in a given direction, esp. a 
Landmabk, leading-mark (see Leading i b), 
Sea-mabK. Also fg. 

[2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.yxw. cxliL (i 49 S) ^99 ^fte 
knottes ben made on trees and in busshes: in token and 
marke of the highe waye: to shewc the certen 
waye to waye farynge men.] 14.. Sailing Direct. {YiaV.\. 
Soc.) 22 Yif ye go outc of Orwell wavTij-s to the ^alsse ye 
must go south west fro theNassc to the mcrki*! of the speii 
your cours is west south-west. Hid., Bring your * 

gidre that tbe parissh steple be owte by csL the.*' 
beint Hosies. W Stanwhurst Dwr. W. lu. in 

shed, Hulke toner, which is a notable 

in directing them which ware to si^e t^inder- 

2598 Manwood Lawes Forest 1. 4 

stand this word Meta, a marke, for any * S , ■ .j 

ascending from Ihc Tree, or such ‘lilre. 1650 

a marke, as, a hil , a Qurch.^a ^ 
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him, and a fair mark I gave him to direct his steps. 1781 
JusTAMOND Priv. Lifc Lewis XVy H. iso notCy This is a 
mark, sometimes made by a floating tun, sometimes by 
a mast raised upon a bank. 1834 Nat. Pkiics. III. Navig'. 
1. Hi. 9 (Useful Knowl. Soc.) The marks themselves are 
called the leading marks. 

III. A sign, token, indication. 

10. An appearance, action, or event that indicates 
something; a sign, token, symptom. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Mark xvi. 17 ^emerca [Vulg. signa\ 
Sonne Sa SaSe xelefdon 6a ^efylseS. ciaoo Ormin 17982 
& wba sitt iss patt takei>i» wip> Hiss wittness tunnderr- 
fanngenn, He sette|>^ merrke off Jjatt he wiss Iss Godd 
soKasst i spaeche, arzz^ Aiicr. R. 250 LokeS nu_5eome, 
uor his deoruwurSe luue, hwuch one merke he leide up- 
pen his icorene, Ije steih into heouene. /zx^oo Cursor 
M. 18330 ‘Lauerd’, Jjai said, al wit a steuen, ‘Als hon 
has sett H merck in heuen O hi blis lauerd godd [etc.]. 
d386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 8ip That hooly ordre is chief of 
al the tresorie of god, and his especial signe and mark of 
chastitee. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. iii. 253 Shee’s a faire 
Lady, I doe spie some markes of loue in her. 1604 E. 
G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies in. xiii. 160 They 
found peeces of blew cloth, and other markes and signes that 
some men of Europe had passed there. 1669 Gale CrU Gen- 
tiles I. Introd. 6 Is it not a great Marque of Honor, xvxi 
Addison Spect. No. 73 ? 10 She bestows a Mark of her 
Favour upon everyone of them. 1723 WATTsZqf/cii. v. § 4 
In some Reports there are more Marks of Falshood than of 
Truth, and in others there are more Marks of Truth than 
of Falsehood. 1748 Anson's Voy. n, vi. 192 Our people soon 
observed several lights, .in the fort, and other marks of the 
inhabitants being m great motion. 1842 Borrow Bible in 
Spain Ivii, His body . . exhibited every mark of strength 
and vigour, a 1862 Buckle Civiliz, (1873) III. v. 463 How 
unusual it is to meet with any one .. whose writings bear 
marks of. .original thought. 1884 Skeat Gamelyn Introd. 
II 'Ihe ‘master outlaw' in the tale of Gamelyn is left un- 
named 'This is a mark of a somewhat early date. 

b. A characteristic property; a distinctive 
feature, criterion; spec, in Logic (see qnot. i860). 

1522 AfoRE Dequai. Noviss. IVks. 73/2 He that by good 
vse and experyence, hathe in his eye the rj’ghte marke and 
very trewe lustre of the Dyamonte. 1361 T. Norton tr, 
Calvin's Inst. i. xv. 53 Neither is their opinion to be ap- 
proued, which sett the Ima^e of God in the power of 
dominion geuen vnto him, as if he resembled God onely in 
this mark, that he is [etc.]. x6xa Bacon £ss., IVisd./or 
Maiis Self 184 Therefore let Princes .. chuse such 
seriiants, as haue not this marke. ^1x623 Fletcher Noble 
Gent, IV. iv, Yet from this pitch can I behold my own, (From 
millions of those men that have no mark). 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat, Hist, (1776) IV. 232 By these marks the monkies of 
either continent, may be readily distinguished from each 
other, x86o Aop. Tho.mson T'A § 51. 78 Those pro- 

perties by which we recognise any object, and assign it a 
place unaer some appropnate conception, are called marks. 
1884 tr. Lotze's Logic i. HI 89 Life without intelligence is a 
possible mark of an animal, but not intelligence without 
life. ^ 1883 R. L. & F. Stevenso.n Dynamiter 194, 1 recog- 
nise in you the marks of an accomplished anarch. 

c. Spec, A depression caused by a fold in the 
enamel of a horse’s incisor tooth, which by its 
appearance and gradual disappearance gives some 
indication of the age of the animal. (Cf, Counter- 
3IARK, sh. 3.) Also mark of vmith, 

c jj^zo Pallad. on Hush. iv. 856 Their [horses myddel teeth 
aboue at too yeer age They cause, at yeeris iiij another 
gage;.. At vij yeer are alleylike longe, 'The niarkis of their 
age ar lost at seuen. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 754 At eight 
yeares old, the Tooth is smooth, and the Hole gone, And 
then they say ; That the Marke is out of the Horses Mouth, 
1680 Lend. Gas. No. 1562/4 A Bright Bay Gelding, near 
13 hands high,, .the mark out of his mouth. 1707 Curios, 
in Husb. 4- Card. 41 We may. .say. .as the Jockeys do of 
a Horse of eight or nine Years old, who has no longer cer- 
tain Teeth in his Mouth; that his Jlark is out. 1832 R, S. 

sponge' s Sp. Tour^xv,* He's past mark of mouth; 
but I ihinlc a hunter’s age has very little to do with his 
worth.' xZqrj Pncycl. Sport 1. 537 (Horse) the hollow 
upon the top of a young horse’s teeth which wears down 
with years. 

Jig. and allusive. 1389 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (1590) 4 The 
marke is not out of thy mouth, for thou hast a Colts tooth 
in thine head still, a x6x6 Beaum. fc Fl. Wit without 
Money iv. v, Biscuit That bawds have rubb’d their gums 
upon, like corals, To bring the mark again. 1824 Mac- 
ikZQK^iGallovid. Encycl. s.v., Old maidens arc said some- 
times to have lost the mark o' mouth. 1837 G. A. Lawrence 
Guy Liy. vin. 77 Two ancient rirgins, long past ‘ mark of 
mouth . 

f d. A vestige, trace. Obs. 
cxizsptetr, Horn. 6i Bot of thalr not yet standes merk. 
In Babilony^ the tour yet stands. xsBs T. Washington 
tr. Ntcholays Voy. iv. xxv. 141 In whiche place are the 
markes of the mines of Lacedemonia. 

11. A sign affixed or impressed for distinction. 

a. A device, stamp, seal, label, brand, inscrip- 
tion, written character, or the like, placed upon an 
article as an indication of ownership or origin, as 
an attestation of quality, as a means of identifica- 
tion, etc. t In early use often, the stamp or 
impress of a coin. 

c 1230 Gen. ^ Ex. 457 He was hirde wltlere and wal; Of 
merke, and kinde, and helde, & ble, sundringand samenifnjg 
taste he. 1377 Langu P. PI. B. xv. 343 l>e merke of hat 
mone [xc, the lushburgl is good, ac h« metal is fieble. C1394 
P, PI. Crede W>ue w>’ndo\ves.,Schynen \rij> schapen 
Schcldes..Wih merkes of marchauntes y-medled bytwene. 
X420 in E. E. Wills (18S2) 46 A tastour of .siluer with myn 
owme merke ymade in he bottom, c 1440 Provtp. Parv, 334/1 
iMcrke, tokyne, signuniy caracter. C1450 in Rel. Ant. 11. 
280 Thay salle be brynte on the hippe, chapmans merke. 
X477 Rolls ofParlt. VI. 185/1 l*he merke or signe of cverj* 
Goldsmyth, shuld be knowen to the Wardejms of the same 
craft. 1324 Act 14 .J- 15 Hen. kV//, c.3. § 9 This present act 


• .for limittyng of markes to the maker of worsteds, sales, 
and stamins. 1567 Harman Caveat 33 The markes shalbe 
pycked out cleane, and [the clothes] conuayed craftely fare 
of, to sell. 1594 T. B. La Prhttaud, Pr, Acad. i\. 543 Hee 
will appoynt to haue a stone layde vpon his graue, in which 
his name shall bee ingrauen, & his marke, or some such like 
thing, 1607 Hevwood Worn, Kild w. Kindn, Wks. 1874 
II. 142 Take with thee every thing that hath thy marke. 
16x7 Moryson Itin. I. 36 , 1 set a marke vpon these peeces, 
lest I should spend them. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's 
Trav, 1.201 We spent all Tuesday, .in getting Marks put 
upon our Arms, as commonly all Pilgrims do. 1696 Phillips 
(ed. s), Marky ..Also a particular Character imprinted by 
Public Authority upon several things, cither for the payment 
of Duties, or to prevent Adulteration. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India ff P. The Company’s Mark upon all their Goods, 
Bales, and Parcels. 1704 Norris Ideal World IL v. 293 
A mark of the artificer impressed upon his work. 1^97 
Directory Shejfeld 137 Directory of the Manufacturers, with 
their marks. 1838 Dickens O. Twist ix, I’ll show you how 
to take the marks out of the handkerchiefs. C1830 Arab. 
Nts. (Rtldg.) 640 The robber quickly made a mark on the 
door with some chalk he had for the purpose. 1885 Encycl. 
Bril, XIX, 186 The first of these [Hall-marks] was the 
Kin^s mark — a leopard’s or lion’s head crowned. 

b. With prefixed defining sb., as age, caiHe, 
Jiocky gimpowder, pedigree^ pitchy radd/e, sheep, 
wool mark. Also Ear-, Hall-, Trade-mark. 

1323 Fitzherb. Hush. § 52 And se that they [sheep] be 
well marked, both eare marke, pitche marke, and radel 
marke. 1373 Tusser Husb. (1878) 38 A sheepe marke, a tar 
kettle [etc.]. Pembrokeshire (1802) 56-7 As many 

as they can finde by the eare marke, for woofle marxes is vsed 
but of few. 1607 Cowell Interpr. s.v. Clacky To clack 
wooll is to cut off fhe sheepes marke which maketh it to 
waigh less. 1802 James Mil. Dict.y il/nr-t. .Gunpowder 
hlarks. The different sorts of gunpowder are distinguished 
by the following marks. 1833 Ht. Martineau Briery Creek 
H. 34 What about the cattle-marks? x886 CX Scott Sheep- 
Farming 147 Sheep Marking — The flock mark, the age 
mark, and the pedigree mark, are all put on the ears of the 
stock lambs. 

c. A visible sign, as a badge, brand, etc., assumed 
by or imposed on a person ; occas. in pL insignia. 

•\ Christ' Sy Godsmarkymarkof clergyycf holy church : the 
tonsure. Mark of the Beast x see Rev. xvl 2 and Beast 7. 

c 1200 Vices <V Virtues 57 Sume o8re nime5 godes marc on 
hem, wandej> here claSes and naht here J>eawes. c 1203 Lay. 
2985s BIscopes and clarckes and preostes mid godes meerkes. 
c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. X003 Quuo ne bar 6anne is merk [sc. cir- 
cumcisionl him on fro godes fotc sulde he be don. <1x300 
Cursor M, 27252 Quar he..clething beres )>at feris to derc, 
or cron es o clergi mere. Ibid. 29283 Qua smites preist 
or clerk or ani berand cristes merk, als munk, or frer, nun, 
orchanun,..he is cursd. <M33o R. Brunne Ckron. (z8io) 
130 porgh God I pe forbede to chalange any clerke In lay 
courte for non nede, of holy kirke has merke. X34oHAMroLE 
Pr. Consc. 4402 Bot with pas pat had Criste forsaken And 
the merk of anticrist had taken [etc.]. 1382 Wyclif Rev. 
xvi. 2 The carecte or marke of the beast, 1399 Lakcl. 
Rich, Redeles il 78 Me tbynketh, That no manere meyn- 
tenour shulde merkis here, Ne haue lordis leuere pe lawe to 
apeire. 1333 Coveroale Gen. iv. 15 And the Lorde put a 
marck vpon Cain. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. ixBb, 
Neyther maye any others, than suchc as have ihe greale 
beastes charact, or Bailes marke, be permitted to occupie 
that trade of marchaundyse. 1592 Newes fr. Scotld.y 
Life ^ D. Dr. Fian B, They suspecting that she had 
beene marked the Diuell (as commonly witches are) 

. , found the enemies marke to be in her fore crag. 1604 E. 
G(rimstone] D'AcostoLS Hist. Indies v. viii. 350 The pnest 
. .was decked with the markes of the idoll. x68o True 
Protest. Intelligence No. 3. 1/2 One of them, as it is said, 
had the Thieves mark in her hand. 1706 tr. Dupin's EccL 
Hist, xtith C. II. V. 4 He [C^tharinus] believes the Marks of 
St. Francis. x727-5t Chambers Cycl, s. v. Heraldy Their 
persons are under the protection of the law of nations, when 
they bear the marks of their offices publicly, L e. the trum- 
peter his trumpet, and the drummer his drum ; as the herald 
his coat. 1874 Gladstone Ritualisni in Contemp. Rev. 
Oct. 672 (The undivided clerical Avaistcoatj was deemed 
so distinctly Popish, that it acquired the niclmame of ‘The 
Mark of the Beast and.. among the tailors., was familiarly 
known as*the M.B. waistcoat*. x88x Sands Sk. Tranent 
39 It was believed that Satan put a mark upon all who had 
enlisted into his service. 

f d. God's marks: an appearance betokening 
impending death. (See God 16 c.) Obs. 

e. A character made with a pen, usually a cross, 
used by illiterate persons in place of a signature. 

czozo Rule St. Benet (Logeman) Ivni. 98 056e so6es gif 
he na can stafas, o6er fram him gebeden write & se nicu* 
mena mearce do. 1434 in E, E. Wills (1882) 102 And y 
pray yo we ioki thys marke and thj’s SeeU, acorde as y Roger 
svyl answere afore god. 1588 in Arber Marprel, Controv. 82 
William X Stangbtons marke. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. Vly iv. 
iL xio. 1627 in Bamf eld's Poems (Arb.) Introd. XT Peter 
Serieantes nis X mark. 1766 Blackstone Comm, II. xx. 
305 Which custom our illiterate vulgar do , . keep up; by 
signing a cross for their mark when unable to write their 
names. x8sx H. Melville Whale xviiL zoo Dost thou sign 
thy name or make thy mark? 

f. A written S}Tnbol. 

*737 J* Chamberlavne St. Gl. Brit, ii.iii. 150 (List Council- 
men Uond.) This * Mark denotes the New Slembers. 1862 
Ansted Channel Isl. ii. ix. (ed. 2) 200 A mark of interroga- 
tion (?j [wlHdenote] doubtfulspecies. 1890 H. Sweet /’ rrV//. 
Spoken Eng. 2 llic stress-marks arc put before the element 
on which the stress begins. Ibid. 3 Lhe tone-marks arc put 
before the word they modify. 

g. (c) Goodyhad mark: a written character used 
by teachers, jailers, ctc.,in their registers as a symbol 
of an instance of good or bad conduct respectively ; 
hence fig. a point noted or remembered to a 
person's credit or discredit, {b) Originally, in 
schools, a vertical line placed opposite to a pupil’s 


name as a record of a correct answer in class or 
some other point of merit, his place in the class 
being determined by the number of * marks’ which 
he obtains. Hence, the unit of the numerical 
award given by a teacher or examiner to the person 
whose comparative merit is to be ascertained. 

1829 Lytton Devereux i. Hi, I was one hundred marks 
before my brother. 1837 Orders ff Rcgul. Harvard Unh. 8 
The average of the marks given by the members of the 
[examining) Committee. X887 D. A. Low Machine Draxc, 
(1892) 124 Inking-in,..and shading,. .are not required in the 
examination, and receive no marks. 1891 H. Matthews in 
Law Times XCII. 96/1 A convict who gains by steady 
industry the maximum number of marks during each day 
of his sentence. 1893 Leland Mem. 1 . 73 The punisbmenJs 
were bad marks, and for every mark the boy uas obliged to 
go to bed an hour earlier than the others. 

't* h. In schools, a badge worn by the pupil who 
had last committed some particular fault. To 
pass the mark : to get rid of the badge on detecting 
a schoolfellow in the same fault; alsoy^. Obs. 

1832 Miss Mitford Village Ser. v. 198 French was the 
universal language* of the house, and an English markw-as 
passed among the young ladies, transferred from culprit to 
culprit as they were detected in the fact, and called for three 
times a day, when the unlucky damsel who happened to ht 
in possesrion of the badge was amerced in the sura of three- 
pence;.. this order of demerit [was] an oval piece of wood, 
with English, in large capitals engraven on its front, sus- 
pended by a riband from the neck. 1849 Thackeray Pcn‘ 
dennis xxxi, Bacon liked to be treated with rudeness by 
a gentleman, and used to pass it on to his inferiors as boj's 
pass the mark, c 1853 Mrs. Gaskell Traits <$• Stones 
Huguenots ad fin., I have now told all I know about the 
Huguenots. I pass the mark to some one else, 

i. Her. A small charge added to a coat of arms 
as a sign of distinction ; esp. in mark ^Cadency. 

X702 [see Cadency]. 17x8 Prior Henty ^ Esnnia 49 This 
lord. .Had brought. back his paternal coat enlarg’d With 
a new mark. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) VIII. 445 Of all 
I the forementioned marks of distinction, none but the label 
I is affixed on the coats of arms belonging to any of the ropl 
' family, 

! j. Hreemasonry, Used attnb, (with reference to 
sense 1 1 a) to designate a degree, grade, or rank 
immediately superior to that of the free and ac- 
cepted mason (see 33). 

12 . Something (e.g. a line, dot, notch, _ or an 
object fixed or attached) intended to record or 
indicate position. 

Plimsolls mark : a load-line required by the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1876 (the bill for which was introduced by S. 
PHmsoll, M.P. for Derby) to be placed upon the hull of a 
British vessel to indicate how far she may be loaded. 

, <^2460 Tosvneley Myst. xxHi. xifiQuartus iorior.Thzi\v&& 
well drawen that that; ffarefallbym that sopuld ! ffortohaue 
getten it to the marke, I trow lewde man ne clerk Nolhyng 
better shuld. 1330 Palscr. 529/1 You have dronke to me, but 
you musle drinke agayne, for you tolde me nat whether you 
dranke to a marke or els al out. X63S-S6 Cowley Davidcis iv. 
Note 29 Almost all great changes in the world are used as 
Marks for separation of Times. 1725 J. Bradley in /’r/my 
Cycl. (1836) V. 320/1 Adjusted y® mark lothe Plurnb Line and 
then y« Indexstood at 8. /<5rV,. By this observation y^raark 
is about 3" 3 too much south, but adjusting y® mark and 
plumbline I found y® Index at 84. 1807 Hvtto'H Course 
Matlu II. 39 Having set up marks at the corners, which is to 
be done in all cases where there are not marks naturally*, 
measure [etc.]. 1870 Miss Bridgman Rob. Lynne I. xiiL 216 
She slips the letter in her novel for a mark. 1881 Daily Tel 
28 Jan., I see Plimsoll’s mark there — pretty high up, isn’t it. 
skipper? 1903 Daily^ Chron, 8 Jan. 5/2 The floods .. call 
attention to the little interest that is taken by local aulhon- 
lies as regards erecting flood-marks. 

b. Naut. A measured notification on a hand 
lead-line, indicated by a piece of white, blue, or 
red bunting, a piece of leather or a knot. 

Marks and deeps : the method of indicating the depths on 
the hand lead-line, the marks being indicated fathoms and 
the deeps estimated fathoms between the marks (Smyth 
Sailors Word-Bk. 1867). 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) s. v. Sonndingy If the 
mark of 5 fathoms is close to the surface of the water he 
calls ‘By the mark five!’ rz86o H. Stuart Seaman's 
Catech. 43 Suppose you had five fathoms of water, what 
soundings would you call ? By the mark five. 

fiSn esp. in certain phrases, as to he above, 
beneath, near, under, up to, within the mark x to 
be above (etc.) a fixed or recognized standard. 

1763 Foote Commissary nr. (1782) 75 He is rather under 
your mark, I am afraid ; not above twenty at most. xBzt 
Jefferson Autobiog. Writ. 1892 I. 15 He feared that 
Mr. Nicholas, whose mind was not yet up to the mark 
of the times, would undertake the answer. 1822 Cobbett 
Weekly Reg. 2 Feb. 286 If prices fall a great deal lower 
than their present mark. 1842 Borrow Bible in Spain 
xliii. (Pelh. Libr.) 298, I .. have a horse that svill just suit 
him ; one that is . . eight inches above the mark. 1845 
M'Culloch Taxation il vl (1852) 270 It is, if anything, 
rather below than above the mark. 1851 Mayhew Lond, 
Labour 336/2 Say half a million turned over in a year, 
Sir,. .and 3'ourewithin thejnark. i86xOos.cnv.n For.Exck. 
14 The indebtedness under the present hypothesis is not 
excessive but under the mark. x86x F, W. Robinson No 
Church I. 309 He made the sum come pretty near the mark 
—just a five pound note out. 1878 Gf.o. Eliot Coll. Breakf. 
P. 629 A vanity Wliich finds the universe beneath its mark. 
x887 Rider Iiaccard Jess viH, John .. guessed th.at he 
could not weigh less than seventeen stone, and he was well 
within the m.irk at that. x888 W, E. Norris Rogue ix, 
There wouldn’t be much excuse for me if I weren't up to the 
mark. 1890 Stockton in Feb. 543/x The story 

don’t step up to the mark. 
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d. Rugby Football. The heel-mark on the 
ground, made by a player who has obtained a 
‘ fair catch 

1867 Rughy School Football Laws 2 A Fair Catch is a 
catch from a hkk, or a knock on from the hand .. of the 
opposite side, or a throw on, when the catcher makes a mark 
with his heeL 1896 Field i Feb. 172/2 A mark by a Devon 
man gained much relief. Jbtd. A goal had also been 
kicked by Finlay from a mark. Ibid. 8 Feb. 207/1 Hughes 
made his mark without success. 

13 . A visible trace or impression diversifying a 
surface, whether produced by nature, accident, or 
design, as a line, dot, written character, spot, 
stain, discolouration, scar, or the like. Also udth 
prefixed sb., as birih~, bulkU.,filc~marK 
e 1325 Metr. Horn. 57 Thar his throt was scorn wit knif, A 
red merk was al his lyf. *388 Wycuf Lev, xix. 28 Nether 
5e schulen make to 30U ony fyguris, ether markis in $oure 
fieiscK 1413 Pilgr. Soivle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxxvi. 84 The 
honoure of suche persones ben many markes of woundes. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiv. 19 Sic losin sarkis, so monj’ 
glengoir markis Within this land was nevir hard nor sene. 
1530 Palsgr, 699/1 It was scaulded whan I \vas yongc, but 
I shall beare the marke so longe as I lyve. 1590 Shaks. 
Com, Err. i. ii. 82, I haue some markes of yours vpon my 
pate : Some of my Mistris markes^ vpon my shoulders. 
1593 — Lucr, 538 For markes discried in mens natiuitie, 
Are natures faultes, not their owne infamie. 1613 _Pur- 
CHAS Pilgrimage vn. x. (1614) 702 Their blacke ^innes, 
white eyes, and cauterised markes seeme to conspire a 
dreadfull and gastly deformiiie in their faces. 1687 A. 
Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trnv. i. 0 The Arms of the Great 
JVIasters, >vho have been wounded in Action, are to be seen 
there, with marks upon them. 1805 "KmoinMed. yrnl. XIV. 
405 The marks he bore, were deemed a sufficient security 
against, .the small-pox. 3828 ’ Pi . T.iAiiiG Hist. Brit. Anhn. 
96 Some feathers have a dark mark in the middle. 3831 
■Ann. Reg.f Ckrott. 232 The mark of a bunch of currants 
on his breast, with which the boy was born. 2848 W. H. 
Bartlett Egypt to Pal. x. (1879) 220 The long marks of 
ancient cutting-tools were still seen overhead and around, 
2849 DtcKENS Deco. Cojpp. xx, She has home the mark ever 
since, as you see J.. and she’ll bear it to her grave. 1858 
O. W. Holmes -4 (1883) 86 A bullet-mark on his 
right cheek. 3868 Darwin .4 II, xiii. 42 ASpanisli 

mule with strong zebm-like marks on its legs. 2888 Has- 
LUCK PtodelEu^n. Jletndybk, (1900) 231 File-ntarks running 
in straight parallel lines. 

b. To ieavOj make a mark ; to leave or make a 
permanent, important, or obvious impression. To 
make one's mark', to attain distinction. 

2857 Buckle Civzliz. I. xiii. 707 The movement was now 
becoming sufiicientiy active to leave its marks on the writings 
of far inferior men. ^ 3867 O. W. Holmes Guards 11. 
V. 95 Not one promised to make such a mark in society if 
she found an opening. 2868 Miss Braddon Dead Sea Fmzii 
It. ix. 2x2 Those little verses, .have made their mark. 2893 
F. F, Moore / Forbid Banns (2899) 7 It may safely be pre- 
dicted that they will make their mark in the world, 2898 
Daily Ne^vs it Jan, 6/7 Politicians who have left their mark 
upon the first sixty years of New Zealand's existence. 

c. HuitUng;. Applied spec* to the footprints of 
certain animals. (Cf. March sb,^ 9 .) 

<1x700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew^ Marl’s, the Footing of an 
Otter. 1727-51 Chambers Cyel. (s. v. Hiinting\ 

d. Cards. (See quot.) 

3876 Capt, Crawley Card Players' Man. {Quadrille) 396 
Mark means the fish put down by the dealer, 
tl4. Sc. A stone or cluster of stones of larger 
size, placed at intervals in a jewelled chain. Obs. 

3573 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1 1. 247 Ane chayn of rubels 
with twelf markes of dyamontis and rubeis, and ane mark 
with twa rubeis. 

15 . That which is signified by a mark, f a. 
Those who bear a particular mark or stamp 
a person’s race, sect, etc. Obs. 

c 2385 Chaucer IFi/e's Prol. 696 They [wommen] wolde 
han writen of men moore wikkednesse Than all the mark of 
Adam may redresse, 1542-5 Brinklow Lament, ii Not the 
Bisshope of Rome alone, but he and all his marke with hym. 
2555 in Strype EccL Mem. (1721) III. App. xliv. 124 The 
Maginrates and Gentlemen may have like cause against 
them [Popish clergy], and al the Company of that 5lark, 
which. .was Cause of their Perjury. 

b. A particular * brand make, quality, or size 
of an article. 

2<^ Sturmy Mariners Mag. V. xij. 68 In regard of the 
several differences of the length and marks, or Diameter of 
her Base and Muzzle-ring, no certain proportion can be 
generally assigned- 2758 Monthly Rev. 204 The prices of 
Grinding, .and Diamond-cutting the several Marks or Sizes 
[of pla'te^lass]. 2M4 Speaker ti June 240/2 The same 
mark varies so much from year to year that no one would 
dare to purchase without examining a sample bale [of wool]. 

C. vulgar. (One’s) ‘style of thing’, what will 
suit one’s needs or tastes. 

2760 Foote Minor \\. (1767) 33 Hark’e, knight, did I not 
tell you, old Moll was your mark. Here she hath brought 
you a pretty piece of man’s meat already. ^ 2887 Henley 
Culture in Slums iii, My mark ’s a tidy little feed, And 
’Enery Irving’s gallery. 

+ 16. A flock or ‘ game ’ of swans marked with 
the same identifying brand. Also szoati-mark. Obs. 

^ li'&zRolls (yParli.\l. 224 Markesand Games of Swannes, 
in divers Countres. 2489 WitlofN. Hardy, Unummarkede 
signis. 1500 Will of R, Tyllistvorth, All that my marke 
and game of Swannys swymmyng within the Kingesryver 
of the Thamyse. 2550 JPill 0/ L. Bawdrey, lx*, the price 
of a swan marke. 

+ 17. ? A bundle or packet of definite size. Obs. 
3583 Rates Cusiom Ho. Eiijb, Sberes for Sempsieis ihs 
nmrk contayning two dosen. 

18 . {Cod') bless (or save) the mark (or ^ sample) : 


an exclamatory phrase, prob. originally serving 
as a formula to avert an evil omen (cf. quot. 1S33) 
and hence used by way of apology when some- 
thing horrible, disgusting, indecent or profane has 
been mentioned. In mod. literary use (after some 
of the examples in Shaks.), an expression of im- 
patient scorn appended to a quoted expression or 
to a statement ol fact 

[It has been affirmed (see W. A. Henderson in JV. <5- Q. 8th 
ser. VII. 373) that the phrase was used by midwives at the 
birth of a child bearing a ‘ mark This may possibly be 
its original use : cf. ^uot. a 1625 below. The meaning of 
‘mark^in the expression may, however, have been 'sign’ or 
‘omen ’ (see 31}. There is no foundation for the statement 
copied in recent Diets, from Dr. Brewer, that the phrase was 
originally used by archers.] 

2591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. iv. 21 Hee had not bin there 
(blesse the marke) a pissing while, hut all the chamber 
smelt him. isgs—^Rom. ful.uu n- 53 (00.2,2599), I saw 
the wound, I saw it with mine eyes, God saue the marke, 
here on [Qo. i, 1597 sample, on] his manly brest. 2S93 
Churchyard Challenge 240 Browne and blacke I was, God 
blesse the marke; Whocalsmefairedoothscarce know Cheese 
from chajke. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IVy i. iii. 56 (Qo. 2, 2598) 
To see him.,talke so like a waiting-gentlewoman, Of guns, 
and drums, and \vounds..God saue the mark. 1604 — Otlt. 

i» 33 (Qo. ^622) He in good time, must his Leiutenant 
be, And I, God blesse themarke,hisWorshlpsAncient. <21625 
F LarcuKRNoble iv. Indeed he wasjust such another 

coxcomb as your husband, God blesse the mark, and every 
good mans childe. 2761 Sterne Tr. S/tattdy HI. xxxiil, hly 
father, .had no more nose, my dear, saving the mark, than 
there is upon the back of my hand. 2820 W. Irving Sketch 
Bk., Sleepy Hollow (1865) 440 The motherly tea-pot sending 
up its cloud of vapor from the midst — He.aven bless the 
mark ! 1824 Carlyle in Froude Life (18B2) 1. 261 The best 
of my talents (bless the mark) shut up even from my own 
poor view. 1833 Dublin Penny Jriil. 11. 23/2 ‘An’ they 
say *, remarked a third, * that if a body swears in the wrong 
wid that [the garvarry] about his neck, his face’ll be turned 
to the back of his head, God bless the mark 1 ’ 3849 James 
Woodman ii, God save the mark, that I should give the 
name of king to one of his kindred. 2902 W, James P'artO’ 
ties Relig. Exp. 204 note,Tbe crisis of apatheiic melancholy 
. .from which he emerged by the reading of Marmoniel’s Me- 
moirs (Heaven save the mark !) and Wordsworth’s poetry. 
19 . A die or stamp for impressing a manufac* 
turcr’s mark on goods. (Cf. mark^viaker \xi 23). 
IV. Remark, notice (=* senses of Kote sb^. 

1 20 . Attention, notice. Obs. « 

2377 Lancl. P. PL B.xvir. 103 And may vchman se and gode 
merke take, Who is bihyndeand whobifore, and who ben on 
hors. C2440 York Myst. via. 68 Of shippe-craft can I right 
noghtjOfthermakynghaueIno merke. i6ooHolland AfriY 
vtL x.xxiv. 273 All this went hee to espie..clad in a com- 
mon souldiours j.icket..; to the end, that the enemies 
might not take marke of the Generali himselfe. 1671 Sir C. 
Lyttelton in Hatton Corr. (Camden) 70 One marke they 
take of it is employing S' (George Downing embassador 
thither. 1823 Scott Peveril ix, Little matter worthy of 
mark occurred. 

21 . Of mark', noteworthy, important, conspicuous. 
Chiefly following a sb. ; rarely predicative* Also 
tfgreali lil/le, etc. mark. 

Cf. F* Itotnme de mar^tce (Cotgr.). The etymological allu- 1 
.slon is probably to the mark placed on goods to indicate 
quality (see sense ii). 

3590 Nashe PasquiFs A/ol, I. Wks. (Gro^rt) I. 220 The 
wisedome of the land, .compared our Nobtlltie and men of 
marke, to the flowers that stand about the Princes Croivne. 
2596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iii. ii. 45 A fellow of no marke;, nor 
likelyhood. 2600 Holland Lisyxxwi. xxxiii. 609 They were 
of greater marke and calling than the rest, a 2624 D. Dyke 
Myst. Self-deceiving (ed. 8) 355 They grieue al those good 
works of others, if of any marke, wherein they haue had no 
hand themselues. 2622 S, Ward Christ All in All (1627) 8 
This whole Vmverse,,,and all the things of mark and vse 
in it,. .but for him should not have been. 2647 May Hist. 
Pari, Pref. 4 Sufferings of.. so high a mark. 2792 Burke 
App. Whigs Wks. VI. 200 ‘These arc the notions which ,, 
several persons, and among them persons of no mean mark, 
have associated themselves to propagate. 2860 Loncf, 
Wayside Inn, A'. Ola/ ix. ii, A learned clerk, A man of 
mark. 2861 Thackeray Four Georges i, A rascal of more 
than ordinary mark. 2879 M'Carthy Own Times II. xxix. 
399 He still held a place of great mark in literature. 1885 
Mag. Art SepL 450/1 Granada was a place of little mark as 
compared with Cordova. 

22 . {dial, and slang.) A mark on (something) : 
one with an astonishing appetite for. 

2883 Mxss BRAnDONGo/rffnCtf(/xxv.274 Vernon was what 
Kogers the butler called ‘a mark on* strawberries and 
cream. 2895 Downe Ballads 31 (E. D. D.) A mark on 
swearin ? Ah, sir, that he be. 

V". 23 . attrib. and Comb . ; i* mark-arrow, an 
arrow used only for target practice ; mark-boat, a 
boat moored at a particular spot ns a seamark ; 
mark-book, a book for recording conduct marks; 

+ mark-feast, a school feast provided at the end of 
the half-year from the scholars’ fines for holding 
the mark (sense iz h); mark-getter, a student who 
obtains marks; mark-lodge, a lodge of mark 
masons ; mark-maker, a maker of stamp marks ; 
mark man, mark mason, mark master (mason), 
a freemason holding a certain rank in mark masonry; 
mark masomy (see 1 1 j) ; t mark-mear, a boun- 
dary ; marks paper, a paper for recording students’ 
or other merit marks ; f mark’s point, the bull’s- 
eye of a target {Jigf)\ t*“ark-fihot, the distance 
between the butts in archery; mark tooth, the 
tooth of a horse containing the mark (cf. xz e); 


mark- vessel, «= fnark‘boai\ *|* mark-white, the 
bull’s-eye of a target {Jigl)* 

2527 Wills (Chetham Soc. 1854] 31, I will that the 
said Percyvall., have. .the half of my *marke aroy's. 2879 
Daily News 7 Apr. 3/2 They paddled below the *maTk- 
boats, and drifted up with the tide. 2894 Outing lU, S.) 
XXIV.36/iWe were still fully two miles from the mark-boat. 
2900 Westm.Gaz. 28 June 2/1 My *mark-book ivith its blank 
column for disorder-marks against her name was a striking 
contrast to those of the other mistresses, 2832 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. v. coo Readily would the whole company have 
foregone all the luxuries of the *maTk-fea^t. ? c 2860 W. (boRV 
Lett. ^ yrtils. (1897) 571 A good ‘examination boy’, or 
*mark-getter. 18^ Edin. Rev. Oct. 554 The highe.st mark- 
getters generally turn out well. 18^ ’Mark lodge [see 
mark master\. 1797 Directory Sheffield 56 Cartwright, 
Geo^e, *mark-maker, and penknife cutler. 2883 Kell/s 
Sheffield Directory 194 Ashmore, Cornelius, mark maker .^nd 
lettercutter. 1853 Oliver Diet. Symbol. Masonry s, v. Mason 
A/arirr, Those brethren who have been initialed into the de- 
grees of *Mark-Man and *Mark-Master. Ibid,, ‘'Mark Ma~ 
soits. The degree ofMark-MasterMasonmaybeconsidered 
as appendant to that of Fellow Craft, although entirely 
distinct, .from it. 2862 Builder i Nov. 784/3 Gunn, who 
bad cut out the cup, was a good mark-mason...Referring to 
■•mark-masonrj', Iklr. Gowans said (etc.}. 2898 Daily Nrtvs 
25 Oct. 2/1 There was a distinguished gathering of Mark 
Master Masons at Windsor yesterday, when the Grand Mark 
Master of England, the Prince of Wales, having issued a 
warrant fora new *Mark Ixxlge to be established at Windsor, 
the consecration took place at the Masonic Hall. 2582 
STANYHURST^'5‘«<*/TLfArb.)28 Thow seest large Aflrick, Inee 
Moores, and TowneofAgenor, Thee Libye land “marckmears. 

Plain Hints Ncedteworkj'i This should alwaj’s have a 
special column in the *raarks-paper. 1553 Kennedy Cotii~ 
pend. Tract, in WodrowSoc. Mtsc, (1844) loa In the under- 
standingof thisconsistis the heale purpose, and “markis poynt 
quhllkweschuteat. 1375 BARBouR^rwc^xti. 33 Sebir Henry 
of Bowme. .Comonasteid,a*merk-schotneir Beforalloihir 
that thair wer. cr4So Merlin 287 Thci were putte bakke 
the space of a mark shote. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 7^4 At foure 
yeares old there commeth the *Mark-Tooth, . .at eight yeares 
old, the Tooth is smooth, ..and then they say; That the 
Marke is out of the Horses Mouth. 1884 World 20 Aug. 
22/2 The Rojul London Yacht Club had.. a *mark-vessel 
off Lymington. 2596 Spenser F. Q* \. v. 35 At the *niarke- 
white of his hart she roved. 


ETark (majk), sb.‘^ Forms: 1-5 (also from 
Fr, 8-9) marc; 4-7 maxke, 5 marcke, 5-6 
Sc. merke, 5-9 Sc* merk, 3- mark. [Found in all 
the Teut, and Rom. langs. ; Late OE. marc neut. 
(9th c.), OFris. merk fern., MDu. marc fem., 
neut., masc. (Dn, tuarknextXA, MHG. mark., marke 
fem. (mod.G* mark fem.), ON. m^rk fem. (S\v., 
Da. mark ) ; med.L. vtarca (? 9th century), maretts 
(i2th c.), F. masc. (iith c.), Pr. wtwrmasc., 
Sp., Pg., It, marco masc., It. marca fem. 

The form of the OE. word (with <t not ‘ broken * before re) 
shows that it is not a native word ; «ome scholars have sup- 
posed it to be from ON., but the geimer perhaps points rather 
to popular Latin as the source. The proximate origin ap. 
pears to be Romanic; whether the word is ultimately Teu- 
tonic (connected with Mark sb.^) is doubtful.) 

1 . A denomination of weight formerly employed 
(chiefly for gold and silver) throughout western 
Europe ; its actual weight varied considerably, but 
it was usually regarded as equivalent to 8 ounces 
(= either §- or ^ of a pound, according to the 
meaning given to the latter term). 

a. As an English or Scottish weight, or without 
reference to locality. Obs. exc. Hist. 

886 /Flfred fr GuthrtwFs Peace § 2 Ealle we IsetaS efeo 
dyme Engliscne & Denisene, to vjii, bealfmearcum [v. r. 
jnarcum] a'^odenes goldes. ^2205 Lay. 22392 Jet ich wulle 
msere. .alche jere of mine londe seouen Jjusana punde [thee 
send] & senden heom to bine londe Sc sixti mark of golde. 

£ 2400 Destr. Troy 22724 To the grekes bus vs gyffe, to 
graunt vs for pes, Twenty ibow-saund ihrisly, k^^ngyn to- 
gedur, Markes full mighty, all of mayn gold. 2438 in E. E. 
Wills (2882) 222 Euery cuppe weynge a mark & a half of 
Troye. 7^83 Caxton Cold. Leg. 289 b/i He departed 
emonge them a marcke of golde. 2505 Ld. Treas. Acc. 
Scot. (1900) II. 244 Qubilk weyit Iv mark, and ilk mark 
contenand \ll) unce of gold. 2530 Palscb. 243^2 Marke 
of golde or silver, marc. 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 735 
A hundretb Markes of siluer made in Plate, whereof euery 
Marke is .viii. ounces sterlyng. 

b. Used to represent its ctjTnological equivalent 
in various continental langs., as the name of a 
foreign weight. 

«3i Genii. Mag. I. 212 Fine silver at 24 [Dutch] Guilders 
2 Stivers Banco per Mark fine. 2822 P. Kelly Univ.Cam~ 
bist I. 96, 480 Marks Cologne weight=45i Ounces English 
Troy. 290a Enc}’cLBrit.^ 2 ^VX\. ix/i In silver and copj^ 
mining the marc (8 ounces) is commonly used to express tbe 
richness of the metal [in Chile], 

+ c. In the Orkneys: see qnot, 1S59. Obs. 

2576 in Oppress, Orkney 4- Zetland {Ahhoisf.Cl.) At Lyk- 
u’l'iss the merk of copper of auld v-tts sauld for ^ ‘ ' 
lingis of wairis, and now tbai tak four schiUingis , - * 

tSsgIbid. Gloss. 127 v»A*r/-,..a Ayeight = 8 oun^or * of a 
Lispund or Setteen, gradually raised to 20 ounces. 

2 . A money of account, originally representing 

the value of a mark weight of pure Silver. 

a. In England, after the Conquest, the rat to of 
20 sterling pennies to an ounce was the basts of 
computatifn : hence the valae of the raark l«camc 
fixed at 160 pence - the sterling. 

statin'* the amount of a fine) as late as 
Tii Rose^r de Cuuutley s use of the mode of reckoning 
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by marks (quot. 1712) is prob. intended as an example of an 

old-fashioned habit of speech. 

c IPS© O. E. Chron. an. 1040 (MS. C), Swioe Strang syld, p 
man hit uneaSe acorn, ^ wass viiimarc ffit ha. aizoo Moral 
Ode 296 3 ut hi bud a wurse stede on )jere helle grunde ne 
sculle hi neure comen vp for marke ne for punde. 2297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 80S4 He..bore\vede ber uppe of him an 
hondred J-ousend marc. ci^BS Chaucer Eard. T. 62 By 
this gaude have I wonne, yeer by yeer, An hundred mark 
siih 1 was Pardoner. « 1400 Octotiian 889 That wyf hym 
taught markes and poundes; He purueyde haukes and 
houndys. C1412 Hoccleve De Reg, Princ. 1224, Vj marc 
yeerly, to scars is to sustene The charges bat I haue. 2526 
Skcltoh Magnyf. ii2t In my purse was twenty marke. 
^x529 — CoLCloute His benefyce worthe ten pounde, 
Or skante worth twenty marke. 1542 Rccordc Gr, Aries 
(J575) 198 Poundes, I^Iarkes, and shillings, whiche though 
they haue no coyiies, yet is there no name more in vse than 
they. 1607 Nordiin Snrv. Dial. iv. 173 Thirteene shillings 
and foure pence, or a Marke of money. 1652 Plyjnouth Col. 
Rec. (1855) III, 12 Leifienant Samuell Nash.. is to haue for 
his wages eo marke p. annum. 1712 Apdison Sped. No. 
269 ? 5, I. .have deposited with him thirty Marks, to be 
diNtributed among hts poor Parishioners. 1771 Genii. Mag-. 
XLI. 82 On the 28th of November 1770, the defendant was 
brought up for judgment.. .Thejudgment of the Court was, 
to pay ten marks {i.e. 61 . 13s. 4d.) to the King. 

b. In Scotland, the value of the mark was 
lowered proportionately with that of the shilling 
and penny, so that it represented 13^". 4^. Scots, 
reckoned as = 13-^^^. English. ’\Mark mark like 
Sc. [after MDu. vtark markgelike\ : mark for 
mark, in the same proportion. 

1480 Ada Dovt. Condi. (1839) 72/a pat the saides Macolme 
& Arthure sail pay in like proporcioune of J>e said annuel, 
cfferand to pe part of pe land pat ather of paim has, mark 
mark lyke, comptand be pe aid e.vtent. 1482 Bond in 
Thanes (Spalding Cl.) 66 Fyw hundreth merkis of 

the usualle money of Scotiande. 1639 Drum:m. of Hawth. 
Consul. ioParlt. Wks. (1711) 187 Underlhe pain often mcrks. 
X710 Agreement in Family 0/ Rose 0/ Kilravock (Spalding 
Cl.) 401 Ane contract of wodseate. .seting and resing the 
tenents at tuo thusand merk per chalder of free rent. x8s8 
i\l. PoRTEOus Souter yohnny^ To Bnmsy^ 'Twill cost some 
fowks twal liunner merk. Or aiblins near. 

c. Representing the various continental forms 
of the same word, as a name of foreign moneys of 
account. Mark banco (Hamburg) : see Banco. 
Mark Lnhisk^ Lnbs\ see Lubish a, 

1475 (Roxb.) 32 Lifclode of londes and tene- 

mentis yoven in the counte of Mayne to the yerely valeu of 
.x.Mh marcs yerely, whiche was .Ix.Mkli. Turnels, xs *3 
Ld. Berners FroUs. I. xiv. 14 The kyns..dyd gyue hym 
cccc. markis. Jbid.y The kyng..dydgyue to Philip ofChas- 
taulxe, his chef esquyer,..C, marke of rent yerely. 1733 
Hanway Trav. (1762) II. i. iii. 17 'I’hey [Hamburg tradersi 
keep their accounts in marks and schillings, sixteen schil- 
lings to a mark. ^*902 XXXI. 289/2 The first 

reform in the coinage of the German Empire occurred in 
1871, when the new gold money was introduced, which had 
for its unit the silver mark (a money of account) of 100 
pfennigs. 

3 . Shetland, A denomination of land, from the 
feu duty formerly' paid to the superior. 

1774 G. Gifford m G. Low Orkney (1879) ^45 The term 
Pennyland . .in Schcthind. .marks the quality, and according 
to the value of the land, every Mark contains more or fewer 
Pennies. 1793 Staiist. Ace. Scotl. V. 195 note. In some 
instances, a merk may be less than an acre ; in others, 
perhaps, equal to two acres, 1834 Scotsman 26 July 3/1 
\Shetland .\dvt.) Three Mcrks, One Ure and One-Third of 
an Ure of Land. 

4 . As the name of a coin. (Never so used with 
reference to English coinage.) 

a. In Scotland, a coin of the value of 13J. 
Sjots (see 2 b). Half-mark : a coin of the value 
of Cs. Sd, .Scots. Obs, cxc. Htsl. 

1482 Acta Dom. Concil. (1839) 7^/1, v marcis scotis for ilk 
pund pete. 1570-1 Reg. Privy Council Scotl. XIV. 89 
Ane silver penny to have course and passage for xiijs. iiijd. 
of this realme, to be callil the merk peice, and the half of 
^h<Maine for vjs. viiid., to be callit the Iialff merk peice. 

b. Used to represent its etymological equiva- 
lents in various foreign languages, as the name of 
various copper and silver coins current at various 
times on the Continent, csp. a modern silver coin 
of the German Empire first issued in 1875, con- 
taining 77.16 grains troy, and worth slightly less 
th.in the English shilling. 

1727-52 CiiAMDERS Cyel. S.V., Mark is a copper-coin in 
Sweden, equal to two-pence farthing sterling. 1839 Penny 
Cycl. XV. 324/2 Mark, a silver coin in Hamburg.. .The 
m-ark is worth is. 23d. 1883 Encyd. Brit. XVI. 732 no'e. 
The substitution of the mark for the older thaler came into 
force [in Germany) ist January 1875. 

1 6. attrib.'. mark pound, weiglit (see qtiots.\ 

*S 7?-77 Privy Council Scotl. II. 601 Deduceingonelie 

for his panis sex scnillingis for the merk weeht. 1706 Phil- 
lips (ed. Kersey), Mark<veigkt, a foreign weight commonly 
of 8 Ounces ; and Mark-Pound is two such Marks, or 16 
Ounces. 1902 D. Macleane Coronation 123 (The oblation 
of) A * Pur^e of Gold ’ was, until Victoria, ‘ a Mark weight 
of gold *— i. e. 8 ounces troy. 

Mark^ (maik), z'. Forms: i (mrarcian, mear- 
cian, Northumb. mercisa), 2 merki, markian, 
3 mcorcen, 3-5 merke, 3-7 marke, 4 markke, 
4-6 mork, 5 marc, mirk, mork, 6 merck. 6-7 
marck(e. 4- mark. [OE. mearcian « OFris. 
merkia, OS. markon, gimatkon to destine, . appoint, 
observe, remark (MDu. inarken, merken to set a 
mark on, to observe, Du. merken to set a mark 


on), OHG. marchdn to limit, plan out, destine 
(mod.G. as new-formation marken to set a mark 
in, stamp), ON. marka to draw the outline of, 
put a mark on, observe :—OTeut. *mark$jan, 
f. *markd Mark sb."^ A parallel formation Irom 
the sb. (OTeut. *markJon) appears in OHG.. 
MHG. merchen^ merken (mod.G. merken) f ON. 
vtcrkja (Sw. mdrka^ Da. merke), T'he Rom. langs. 
have a corresponding formation from the adopted 
sb. : F. marqtter (which is the source of some of 
tlie uses of the Eng. vb.), Pr., Sp., Pg. inarcar. 
It. inarcarel\ 

I. To put a mark upon. 

1 . trans. To trace out boundaries for; to plot 
out (ground) ; to set out the ground plan of (a 
building) *, fig. to plan out, design, a. simply, 
(Now only fig. in poetic use.) 

c888 K. Alfred Boeth. xxxix. § 6 iElc craefie^a 3 enc 5 & 
mearcaS his weorc on his mode ar ar he hit wyree. c 1000 
iEi-FRic i. 33 Se..mearcode J>a stowa he [Vulg. me- 
iatusest locum, in qno\ je eowre geteld on slean sceoldon. 
a 1225 St, Marker. 20 Pu wisest wruhte of alle, markedest 
eor 3 e, hu stores mon of sea stream, ]>u wtssent ant weldent 
of alle wihtes. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2500 In an harderoebi 
.stede is huo^g.^houte he drow & h^r wihinne al to is wille 
Markede place inou & rerde her an castel. e 1384 Chaucer 
/A Fame lii. 13 If..thou^yi^t helpeme toschewe now That 
in myn hede y-marked is [etc.]. 1604 E. G[rimstoni :1 

D'Acosia's Hist. Indies iv. yi. 222 To note and marke the 
mine, and so much ground in circuite for him, which the 
Lawe graunts.. those that discover any mine. 1747 P. Fran- 
cis Hor. Sat. i. i. 140 Some certain mean in all things may 
he found, To mark our virtues, and our vices bound. 2844 
[see Idea sb. 2]. 
b. witli out. 

16x1 Bidlf. /JA xliv. 13 The carpenter stretcheth out Ills 
rule:.. he marketh it out with the compasse, and maketh it 
after the figure of a man. 2769 Goldsm. Hist. Rome (17B6) 
I. 4TI This extraordinary man [J. Catsar). .had, from the 
beginning of his life, marked out a way to universal empire. 
184a Borrow Bible in Spain xxx. (Peln. Libr.) 218 To ascend 
the mountain, where, no doubt, he has been marking out a 
camp. 2879 Browning 78 And all that time 

stood Rosamund Page . . Bandaged about, on the turf marked 
out for the party's firing-place. 2890 ‘ R. Boldrewood * 
Miner's Right v. 52 The Major and I . .are on our way to 
mark out that very claim. 

fQ.poelt in alliterative phrases: To fashion, 
frame. Obs, 

c 2400 Desir. Troy 4286 For horn wit Jacket Of Godhed 
giffen, [jat grew from ihe sun, pat all mightyle made & 
merket of noght. 24. . Siege yerns. 112 J>e bridde in heuen 
myd hem is )>e holy goste, Neher merked ne made bot 
mene fram hem passyK c 1420 Sir Amadace (Camden) Ivii, 
The fayrist kny^le, That euyr jette I see with sy3te, Sethen 
I was market mon. e 2460 Tcaoneley Myst. xix. 3 God, that 
mayde both more and les,.. And merkyd man to bis lyknes. 

t d. To fix the position of ; to set or place (in 
a particular situation). Obs. 

23 . . E. E. A Hit. P. A. 242 By-5onde J?e broke . . 1 hopelde) 
fat mote merked wore. Ibid. B. 637 Messez of mylke he 
merkkez bytwene, 

2 . To make a mark or marks on (anything) as by 
drawing, stamping, impressing, applying, cutting, 
or the like. 

a Laws 0/ Canute w. c. 32 (Schmid) Gifj’cowman scl 

J7am ordale ful wcorSe, mearcie man hine J’am forman 
cyrre, cix7S Lamb. Horn, 87 God het Moyses..het heo 
sculden . . merki mid ban blode hore duren. a 1300 Cursor M. 
21698 To tuelue men laght pat wandes tuelue, Jlkan merked 
his nim-self.^ 0x420 Pallad, on Httsb. 11. 401 Nowe is tjTne 
..The lambis and the beestis more & lesse To marke. 
71466 Sir J. Paston in P. Lett. II. 293 'J'ber is on polte 
that is morkyn ondre the boitome ij lynnes with thyes lelteris 
M. P, 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431 b/i He was marked or 
tokenedon ihelyppesofhj'm with an hole and brennyngyron. 
c X49® ”■ Rule St. Benet lE- E. T. S.) 236 Yf that be can not 
write & marke it with his owiie sygne. 2523 Fitzhkrtj. Husb. 
§ 52 Se that they [the sheep) be well marked. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane's Comm. 80 b, The bysboppes ministers are 
wont to marke mens forehcades with Asshes. x6xx Shaks. 
Cymb. itr. iii. 56 My bodie's mark’d With Rom.'in Swords. 
2682 True Protest. Mercury No. 105. 2/2 He stole a Silver 
Tankard, marked I. F. 17x2-13 Swift ymt. to Stella 
22 Feb., Miss is recovering [from the small-pox). I know 
not how much she will be marked. 1844 Halliwell Oda- 
vian (Percy Soc.) Pref. ii In the Cambridge manuscript, 
now marked Ff. ii. 38, his name Is spelt Ociavyan. 2868 
Dickens Uncomm. xvii, The Guard comes clambering 
round to mark the tickets. 

ahsol. 24.. Debate Carpenters Tools in HalUw. Nugx 
Poet. IS ‘ 5 ci seyd the lync and the chalke..'! schall 
merke upone the wode And kepe his mcsurcs trew and gode '. 
Mod. This pencil won't mark. 

b. spec, t (a) To embroider iybs .) ; (^) To place 
an identifying mark on linen or other household 
furniture by means of embroidery or stitching, or 
with marking-ink. 

<rx4oo Etnare 3S6 She tawghle hem to sewe and marke all 
maner of .sylkyn werke. 1530 Palsgr. 633/1 All my ihynpes 
be marked with this marke. 1704 Lend. Gaz. No. 3981/4 
Handkerchiefs, marked with W. 2713 Rules Lambeth Girls' 
Sch. V. in N. 4 * Q. (1902) Oth Ser. X. 256/2 ITiey are to 
be taught to Read, SWite, Spin, Knit and Sew and Mark. 
2883 J. Pays Myst. Mtrbrtdge xviu II. 27 \Vc are marking 
the house . linen. 2890 SARAit Tvtler yean Kdr 42 She 
marked their handkerchiefs. 

^ c. Comm, To attach to (an article) figures or 
signs indicating the price. To mark down: to 
label (goods) with a lower figure; to reduce the 
indicated price of (anything). 


2894 Daily Tel. 16 Jan. 5/7 All seaborne qualities [ofcoall 
wei e marked down 32. per ton. 2896 Howells Impressions 
E.rp. $2 She was dressed in a.. ready-made suit, which 
somehow suggested itself as having been ‘marked down*. 
Mod. Adz'i. .All goods are marked in plain figures. 

d. pass. To have or bear natural marks. Alsoy?^»’. 

c 1400 Desir. Troy 5477 kyngdom was dene clustril 
with hilles, All merkyd with mounteyns,& wiihmaynhylles. 
1600 Mnydes Metamorph. v. i. 127 Is not this hard luck to 
wander so long. And in the end to finde his wife inarkl 
wrong. [She has been transformed into a man.) 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 150 The better Brood, unlike the 
Bastard Crew, Are mark’d with Ro)'al Streaks of shining 
Hue^ 2855 W. S. Dallas in Syst. Nat. Hist. I. 387 The 
species of the genus Argynnis.. arc elegantly marked with 
silvery spots. • 

3 . To form or portray by making marks. 

13^ Gower Conf. HI. 123 The nynthe Slgne..ls deped 
Sagittarius, The whos figure is marked thus, A Monsire ivith 
a bowe on honde. CX39X Chaucer Astro!, i. § la Next the 
forseide Cercle of the Abe., under the cros-lyne, is mark^ 
the scale, a 2400-50 Alexander 2636 He ded him all in 
dene stele a conyschaunce ouire, pat made was & merkid 
on \>e messedone armes. 2687 A. Lovell tr. ThevenoCs 
Trait. I, 201 They’ll have this to be the Figure of St. Jerome, 
wliich God was pleased should be marked upon that Stone, 
because of the great love he had for that place, 
t 4 . Used to render L. signdre ‘ to seal *, Ohs. 
f 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 66 Signantes lapidein, 
mercandeSonestan. 2382 Wyclif yohn iii. 33 Hethalbath 
takun his witnessing, hath markid that God is sothfast. 
i*6. To make with the hand (the sign of the 
cross) ; to make the sign of the cross upon (one’s 
breast, etc.), to * cross ’ (oneself). Also, to invest 
(a person) with the sign of the cross in token of 
his joining a crusade. Obs. 

rix75 Lamb. Horn. \zrj Vppon heom alwa we er sciden 
we sculen markian tacne of here halie rode. 2303 
It. Bkunne Handl. Synne 7848 )>e bedde, ne hym, ne durst 
)>ey touche, So had he marked hym with ]jt crouche. a 2330 
Otuel 891 pei markeden hem alle J»re, To him J^at J>oledede|> 
on tre. it 2440 Alph. Tales 80 pan his holie man sayd vnto 
hym; ‘Brulher, Cros & mark hi harie ! what. is hat alt hou 
spekis vnto H selfe 7 ’ 1460 CArcRAVE Chron. (Rolls) 155 
Herry [III] was merkj’d with the tokne of the Holy Crosse, 
for to go to Jerusalem, c 2550 Battle of Otlerburn xliv, in 
Child Ballads III. 297 Euery man thynke on hys trewe-love, 
And marke hym to the Trenite, 2^77 m P'lcionL’Pcol Msmic. 
Rec. (1883) 1 . 49 First of all he did mark himself unto God. 

6 . fg. To designate as if by placing a mark 
upon; to destine. Const, for to and inf. 

+ Also with complement, to designate as being (so 
and so). {Obsl) 

a 1000 Ciedmon's Geit. 459 (Gr.) pa him to T^ingran self 
metod mancynnes mearcode selfa. •2362 Lancl. P.Pl. A. 
M. 253, 1 was markid withoute mercy & myn name entrid 
In )>e Jegende of lif longe er 1 were, CX400 Desir, Troy 
32136 My maydynhed I merk to myghtifull goddis. C2440 
York Myst, xvii. 257 Hayll l^hou marc us |>i men and make 
vs in mynde. 2566 Clough in Biirgon Life Gresham 
II. 168 Some th.it were his friends bade hyni gett hym 
awaye for that he was markyd : wheruppon he went home, 
and went to his bed. 1590 Marlowe Edw, II, ill. ii, -A 
boy.. Thou art not markt to manle daies on earth. 2596 
Shaks. t Hen, IV, in. i. 41 These f.gnes hane markt me 
e.xtraordlnarie, 1599 ^ Hen, V, iv. iii. 20 If we are markt to 
die, we are enow To doe our Countrey losse. 1638 Quarles 
Hieroglyph, i. 46 Ere he had life, eslated in liis Vrne, And 
markt for death. 2750 Gray Elegy Epit. 4 Melancholymark’d 
him for her own. 2856 Fkoude Hist. Eug. (X858) I. iii. 265 
'I'he persons whom he named., became marked at once for 
per^ecution. 1872 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. xvili. 
154 The high ground, .which William’s keen eye would at 
the first glance mark as the site of the future castle. 2892 
Kipling Ballads, Clearedyi, They never marked 

a man for death . .They only said ' intimidate ’. 
b. with out. 

c 2400 York Myst, xxx, 519 And herfore, to go w’ith yonc 
gest, Yhe maike vs out of J»e manliest men. 2706 E. 
Ward IVeoden IVorld Diss. (17081 20 That lucky Youth 
is certainly mark’d out for a Commission. 2818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) HI. 345 The law will not pass him over, 
and marks him out, in rei cxempluin et infamiam. 1853 
l,\TioiiMyNoz>elii\. xxiv, Suspected persons were naturally 
marked out by Mr. Slim, and reported to his employer, 
2862 Stanley yciv.^ Ch. .(1877) I. xviii. 338 The little mantle 
. .had from his earliest years marked him out as an almost 
royjil personage. X87X Freeman Nonn. Conq. (1876) IV. 
xviii. 241 I'he men of Durham, who had been marked out 
for the slaughter. 2893 Traill Social Eng. Introd. 48 The 
country, .which had been marked out by destiny to become 
the greatest manufacturer in the world. 

* 1 * c. To mete out, allot, apportion. (Chiefly in 
alliteration with meed.) Const, dal. Obs. poet. 

Alisaunder Hee.. swore swifiliche his othe.. 
too merken hem care. 497 With menneof Mesopotame 
to mark pe tcene. c 2375 Cursor M. 272 (Fairf.) ^Iir)> he 
merkis mon to mede. 2377 Lakgl. P. PI. B. xii. 186 Wo 
was hym marked that wade^ mote with the lewed \ C1400 
Rule St. Benet tC/b-jZ He til vs merkes slik mede. c 1460 
Totvneley Myst. xx. 630 He sliall no more hym godys son 
call. We shall marke hym truly his nitde, c 2470 Got. 4- 
Gaiv. 807 Yonc beme in the battnfe wil yc noght forucre, For 
al the mobil on the mold, merkit to mcid. 

d. To separate from something else as by draw- 
ing a boundary line or imposing a distinctive 
mark. Now chiefly with off. 

2703 Rowe Ulyss. iv. i. 1532 This Night. .Marlr’d from 
the rest of the Revolving Year, And set apart. 2792 Char- 
lotte Smith Desmoiui 1 . 63 Arniable people of rank, .who 
are no longer marked by their thles from that canaille with 
which [etc.]. ^ *869 Tozer Hight, Turkey II. 264 The 
Popular Tale is thus marked off by features of Its own from 
ordinary’ stories. 1872 G. }Az^v.n\TnH.Richmond\v\,l know 
that this possession of hers [her courage), which identifies 
her and marks licr from the rest of us, would bc.*ir the ordeal 



JffARE, 


in 


lyiAREED, 


offire. 1877 tr. Tides Hist. Rdig. i6 He marks off the 
Semites from them very decidedly. 

7. To express or indicate by marks or signs. 

a. i* To indicate in writing, note. Oh. Also, 
to indicate or represent by symbolic marks. 

a looa Phanix 333 Weras . . mearciaS on iiiarm-stane 
hwonne se diej; and seo tid dryhtum geeawe frretwe flyhl- 
hwales. a 12*5 Ancr. R. 42 peo ureisuns pet ich nabbe bute 
imerked beoS iwriten oueral. ^1374 Chaucer Roeth. n. 
.met. vjj. 47 (Camb. MS.) What is now brutus or stierne 
catoun? The thynne fame yit lastinge of hir ydel names 
is marked with a fewe letterys. C1380 \Vycuf Wks. (1880) 
387 pai wer not constrenyd be nede for to begge ; as greie 
clerkis merken vp-on pis wprde^ of pe gospelle where criste 
saip pus; MVhen hu makist pine feesie, (>al is', of aimes, 
‘ calle pore, feble, lame^ & blynde ’. 1387 Trevisa Hidden 
(Rolls) I. 41 Wherfore in pis book I schal marke as I may 
how and in what ^eres such defautes fille. a 1794 Gibboh 
Aniobios> (1896) 257 After marking the date..tlje manu- 
script was deposited in ray bureau. 1879 Perowne in Ex^ 
fasitor IX. 411 He draws the chart and marks the sunken 
leefs. 1890 H. Sweet Print, Shaken Ettg-. 3 If a word has 
two strong stresses, .both must be marked. 

b. In games : To record (the points gained by 
the players). Chiefly absol. and in plir. to mark 
the game, 

18x6 Singer Playing Cards 239 If be cannot answer him 
by shewing the third of them, he who asks the question 
marks five points. x86x \Vhvte Melville Goodjor N. 1. 
154 John Gordon good-naturedly propo-^ed a [billiardl match 
with the young lady, if Miss Jones would come and * mark’. 
X870 ‘ Cavendish * Game of Bezique ax Eleven counters are 
required by each player — one large round one that marks 
500 fetc.J. x835 Euchre Z how io ^tay it 108 A/arking 
the Came^ counting. 

c. colloq. Tomarkup’. toadd(an item)toatavern 
score ; hence, to give credit for ; = Chalk v. 3 b. 

1899 Tii-Bits 22 July 322/1, I shaved a gentleman who 
asked me to mark it up. 

d. ahol. Of a horse : To indicate its age by 
‘mark of month’. 

1842 C. W. Johnson Farmer's Encycl. s.v., A horse. .is 
said to mark when he shows his age by a black spot . .which 
appears at about five and a half years old, in the cavities of 
the corner-teeth, and is gone when he is eight years old. 

e. Of a graduated instrument ; To show, < re- 
gister ’ (so many degrees, etc.). 

1B82 Floykr Unexpl. Batvehisinn 179 The barometer 
marked 27-265, being about 3,540 fesl. 

8 . In immaterial sense: a. To make perceptible 
or recognizable, by some sign or indication, p. To 
manifest, ' testify * (one’s approval, displeasure, etc.) 
by some significant act, or by reward orpunishmeiit. 
(Now only with obj. (Qualified by possessive.) 
t Also, with clause as obj, ; To indicate by action. 

&, 1^0^ Grove's Diet. Plus, I. x8/i The famous instrumen- 
talists of the chisslcal .school, .were accustomed to mark the 
natur.nl accent., by a hardly perceptible prolongation of the 
first note of the bar. 

b. 1791 Dxtehesso/YorkW.^x The King continued to mark 
the same degree of favor to him as ever. 1807 C. Simeon 
in Carus Mem. ft . Life ix. 227 Unless God, by a 

specialinterpodtion olhis Providence,, .mark his own will 
respecting it. x8o8 Scott Mami. vi. xxvii, Eustace . . A look 
and sign to Clara cast, To mark he would return. 1863 Mrs. 
Gaskell Sylvia's Lovers xUii, She dusted a chair.. for 
Sylvia, sitting down herself 00 a three-legged stool to mark 
her sense of the difference in their conditions. 

9. To be a mark of or upon. a. To be an in- 
dication of the position or course of. 

X687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Traxf. 1. 265 Pillars, .are 
there to mark the way, because it is a Desart, 1697 
Bryues Firg. Georg. 1. 486 The Sov’reign of the Hcav’ns 
has set on high The Moon, to mark the Changes of the Skj'. 
1762 Falconer Shipwreck {1796) I. l6^ Eternal powers 1 
what ruins from afar hlark the fell track of desolating war, 
2770 ? Logan Cuckoo ii, Hast ihou a star to guide thy path 
Or mark ihe rolling year? 1823 F. Clissold Ascent Mt. 
Blanc 23 A circle of thin haze.. marked dimly the limits be- 
tween heaven and earth, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xxvii. 209 
A withered pine on the opposite mountain marking the 
other terminus. x868 M. Arnold Sch. <5- Univ. Cant. 154 
Wolfs coming to Halle in 1783. .marks an era_(etc.l. *3^ 
Tozcr Hight. Turkey I. 36 The Bunarhashi river, which is 
marked at first by the plantation at its .source, and after- 
wards by the green marshes which fringe its sides. 1878 
Browning La Saisias 17 Where the blue lake's wrinkle 
marks the river's inrush pale. 

b. pass, or lines, features, etc. : To be (more or 

less) strikingly noticeable. Chiefly with adverbs. 
(Cf. Maukeo ppl. a,) ^ 

X824 Macaulay Mttforefs Hist. Greece Misc. Writ. 1860 
1. X56 The line of demarcation between good and bad men 
is so faintly marked as often to elude the most careful 
investigation. 1850 Leitch tr. C. O. AluUer'x Aw. Art 
§ 204 (ed. 2) 193 The wrinkles .about the eyes and mouth 
[are] strongly marked. 1S60 Tyndall Glac. 11. x. 280 The 
junction between it and its neighbours is plainly marked. 

c. .To be a distinguishing mark or character of 
(a person, etc.) ; to be a noteworthy feature or 
attendant circumstance of (an action, incident). 
Often pass.,\o be characterized, distinguished, or 
made remarkable (now only const, 

ax66x Fuller Worthies (1662) Essex 334 They being 
mark'd alike in their poettcall parts fete.]. lypx Bosvvell 
Johnson an. 1744 His (Savage’.^l character was marked by 
profligacy, insolence, and ingratitude. X863 Fk. A. Kesiblc 
Resid. inGeory,ia ilA. V. cd.)246 To-day. .my visit to the 
Infirm.iry was marked by an event which has not occurred 
before— the deaih of one of the poor slaves while I was 
there. X863C0WDEN Clarke Char. x. 253 No triumph 

— no e.Aultatlon..iriarks her manner. 1874 Green Short 


Hist, ii. § 1 . 63 Ike long internal tranquillity which marked 
the rule of our foreign masters. 1878 Maclear Cells ii. 
(1879) 20 Solemn ceremonies marked the gathering of the 
plant. 

d. To diversify, be a landmark upon. 

1830 Tennyson il/rtr/anit 43 For leagues no other tree did 
mark I'he level waste, the rounding gray. 

10. Mil. a. To indicate the pivots, formations, 
etc. in military evolutions. 

X796 Insir, ^\Reg. Cavalry (1813) 160 Its adjutant and 
those of the regiments standing to its left, .will mark each 
his own left, the adjutants of the regiments to its right., will 
mark each its own right [etc.]. XW9 lufanCry Drill 88 If 
the hoi-ses are unsteady, they tthe officers] must dismount 
and mark the points on foot. I6id. x86 The assistant adju- 
tants-general of the base division will mark the point of 
apput, and assistant adjutant.s-general will mark the distant 
points for their respective divisions. 

b. f'o mark time*, to move the feet as in march- 
ing but without advancing. Also iransf, and Jig. 

1833 Regul. Insir. Cavalry 1. 17 On the word Mark Time^ 
the loot then advancing completes its pace, after which the 
cadence is continued, without gaining any ground, 1837 
Macaulay Ess.^ Bacon (ed. Montague) II. 200 I'he human 
rnind accordingly, instead of marching, merely marked 
time. 1903 F. W. H. Myers Hum. Personality II. 296 The 
Agnostic’s appeal to us to halt and mark time. 

II. To direct one’s course or aim, 

til. To direct (one’s way). Also and 
to proceed, advance. Ohs. 

fX205 Lay. 5642 pa cnihtes weoren wise., and heom 
markede iorZ, touward Munt-giu heo ferden. JHd. 26309 
For3 pa eorles wenden..and miercodcn enne wai j>e ouer 
anne munte Iasi. C137S Sc. Leg. Saints xvi. {Magdalena) 
784 Scho til wildirnes has socht,..& yddir ewinely can hyr 
mark, lai^oo Aforle Arik.^%q$ Nowe bownes the bolde 
kynge with [his] beste knyghles,. .Merkes ouer the mown- 
taynes fulle mervaylous wayes. 14.. Henryson's Twa Myss 
jgs in Bannatyne MS. (i88t) 965 Quhen scho was furth and 
fre, scho..mirrely mirkit vnto the mvre. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems Ixxi. 20 Oft thow hes refusit Till cum ws till, or sit 
till merk ws neir. 1513 Douglas jEneis Exclamacioun i 
Now throw the deip fast to tl»e port I ni.ark. 1596 Dal- 
RVAJELE ir. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. x. 406 The Quene hard this 
ansuer, quhilk quhen scho bard, she markes lo Dunbar- 
T12 . To aim a blow or missile at ; to strike, hit. 
13. , Caw. .J- Cr. Knt. 1592 J>e mon merkkez hj*m wel, as 
hay mette fyrsr, . . Hit bym vp to }»« hu)t. 1399 Lakcl. Rich. 
Redclesyw. 268 Rewlers of rewmes..Were not yffoundid.. 
To Icue al at Ukynge..But to laboure on he lawe,, And to 
merke meyntenourz with maces, ? a 1400 Morte A rth. 2206 
"He merkes thurghe the maylcz the myddes in sondyre. 
a 1400 Pisiill oj Susan 320 He (an Angeil hah bmndist his 
brond brennynde so bri;L To jiarke pi middel at a Mase 
in more h^a in pre, No lese. cxeyns Destr, Troyjxz'j He 
merkit hym in mydward the mydell in two, pat he felle 10 hft 
flat erthe. c 1402 Lvdc. Compi, Bl. Knt. 463 Who that is 
an archer, and ys blend, Marketh nothing, but sheteth os he 
wend. 1513 Douglas iEueis xit. v. 132 Of quham this dart 
lilt ane..at the myddill markyt hym full r>'cht. 1529 Ras- 
Pasiyme isZii) 173 One marked hym with a quarell 
and smote hym In the liede. 

‘["b. iii/r. To aim a blow. Const, to. Also 
Se, to aim, intend to do something. Ohs. 1 

a 1400 Sir Perc, 2067 By then hys swerde owt he get, 
Strykes the geant withowttene lett, Merkes cvene to his 
nekk, £‘>400 Destr. Troy 7034 He merkit to Menestaus 
W’ith a mayn dynt, p.it he hurlit fro bis horse to h® hard 
erlhe.^ c X470 Henryson Mok Fab. v. Pari. Beasts xxxv, 
Of this meniye markand lo get remeid, xsi^Eaiir. Poems 
Reform, xii. 76 Sen double murther roarkis to reule the 
rout. 1596 DALRYMn.E tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 399 Pre- 
pareng witli al. .thnir harte, the destnictionc of the Catholik 
and Romane Kirk, quhilk vttirlie tha mark to ouirthraw. 

III. To notice or observe. 

13. To notice or keep the eye upon (a person or 
material object) ; to observe ; to watch. Kow/f>f/. 

*377 Lancu P. Pt, B. xii. 132 Lyueres lo-forn vs vseden 
to marke The selkouthcs that thei se-ghen her sones for to 
teche. X462 J. Paston in P. Lett. IL 122 They ar morkyn 
well inowe, and so is John Bylyngforthe. 1530 Palscr. 
730/2 Mark hym whan he daunsetb, you shall_ sc hym 
springe lyke a yonckher. 2596 Spenser F. Q. vi. ti. 5 Him 
siedfastly he markt, and saw to bee A goodly j’oulh of 
amiable grace. 2667 Milton P. L. xii. 50 God who oft 
descends to viMt men Unseen, and through their habita- 
tions walks To mark their doings. 2711 Budcell Spec/. 
No, 116 ? 5, 1 saw a Hare pop out... I marked the Way she 
look. 2725 Pope Odyss. xvii. 448 Full well I mark’d the 
features of his face. 2757 Foote /JT/Z/KT r i, 12 He has not 
mark’d me yet. 2805 Wordsw. Prelude tv. 390 So near 
that.. I could mark him well, My'self unseen. x8io Scott 
Lady of L. 11. vi, While yet he loiter'd on the spot, It seemed 
as £{{en mark’d him not. 

14. To consider; to obser^'e mentally, give heed 
or attention to. Often with well. 

£‘2430 Lvdc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 219 Marke this 
in yowre mynde. 1481 Caxton ReynardXPcsh.) 4 He muste 
.. ernestly and diligently marke wel that he redeth. 
2529 Sufplie. to King (E.E.T.S.) 36 Flarke well wlmt 
they purpose by this estatute. 2535 Coverdale Jsn. xxviii. 

S3 Take hede and hcare my vo)*ce, pondre and merck 
my wordes wel. 2592 Shake. 2 Hen. FI, in. i. 253 And 
if your Grace marke every circumstance, You haue great 
reason to do Richard right. i6xx Bible Ps.^ xxxvii. 

37 Marke the perfect man, and behold the vprighi ; for 
the end of that man is peace. 2788 Mrs. Hughes Henry 
iff Isabella III. 30 They had marked a more than ordinary 
regard in his Lordship's behaviour lo her. 2790 Korntan d- 
Bertha II. 166 She recollected the husb.and of her former 
attendant,..and having marked him framed for villainies 
tetc.], 1814 Cary Dante, Paradise xi. 123 Mark me well. 
2842 MtALL in Nonconf. 11. 8 .Another feature of the times 
is worth marking. 1865 Kingsley Herezv. xxii, Mark my 
words Sir Hereward, that cunning Frenchman will treat j 
with them one by one. ( 


15. Sport, a. Hans. To note and keep in mind 
the spot to which (the game) has retired after 
having been * put up Also to mark down. 

When pheasants or partridges are driven from cover, and 
are flying towards the guns, the beaters cry’ * Jlark — Over !’ 

C245a Treat. Haxukingxw Rel.Aiit. 1. 297 If she neme oon 
rewarde her apon here foule, then merke the covey and goo 
afore them somu-hat. 2486 Bk. St. Albans b ilj b, And go 
after y' by laysour to the partrich that be marked and doo 
as 1 shall tell yow here folowyng. 2749 Fielding Tom 
Jones HI. ii, The birds flew into it, and were marked, (as it 
is called) by the two sportsmen. 1803 Col. Hawker Diary 
(1893) 1. 1 We marked the former [ducks] down. 1849 E. E. 
Nafier Excurs. .S. Africa II. 331 He now dashed . .up the 
opposite bank, having marked a second flock of oxen. 1864 
Comh. Mag. X. 840 It is no good to talk of having marked 
birds down, unless you have distinctly seen a certain toss 
up of the wings as they pitch. 1874 J. W. Long Avier. 
Wildfowl Shooting Let them go over. I'll call 

them down. 1898 Encycl. Sport II. 02 Matk denvn, to 
keep in view or memory the spot at which the boar W'ent 
to cover. 


b. Of a hound ; also ahsol. 

x88o Carnegie Pract. Trap. x6 The dog marked when it 
tried the hole again. /^iVf.,The dog still remained marking, 
so 1 went back. 2890 H''estm. Gaz. 27 Nov. 2/2 A fox 
WHS then roused.. and hounds ran him..finany marking to 
ground after a gallop lasting nearl5' half an hour. 

c. Football. (See quot. 1897 .) 

2887 Shearman Athletics 4* Football 317 When practic- 
able he should mark the same man throughout the game, 
and when the ball is thrown he should always be on the 
alert. 2897 Encycl. Sfort 1. 429 (Football) Alarking a man, 
keeping close to sn opponent in order to hamper him ii be 
should receive the ball. 1902 Scotsman ii Itlar. 4/8 The 
Scottish players. .marked the opposition too carefully to 
permit of their being very troublesome. 

16. absol. or httr. I’o take notice ; to keep watch ; 
to fix (one’s) attention ; to consider. Sometimes 
followed by indirect question ; To ascertain by 
observation {whaty whethery etc.). 

2526 Tindale Luke i. 36 And marke, thy cosen Elizabeth, 
liaih also conccaved a .<onne in her olde age. 2563 T. Wil- 
son Logike (1580) 6x The aunswerer muste at the firsle 
hearing of hys [opponent's] argument, marke whether it 
bee made accordyng to rules of Logique, or otherwise. 
a 2591 H. Smith Sersn. (1637) 309 You marked when your 
Master taught you your trade. 1596 Shaks. Merch. K tv. 

1. 313 O vpright ludge, Marke lew, o learned ludgc. 2611 
Bible 2 Kings xx. 7 hlarke, 1 pray you, and see how tliLS 
man seeketh mischiefe. 26^ Sturmy Plnriucr's Mag. v, 
xii. 72 Mark diligently until the Plumb-Line. .cut these 
assigned degrees, .that you are to Mount the Gun by. 2781 
CowpER Truth 59 The self-applauding bird, the peacock 
see. — Mark what a sumptuous Pharisee is he ! 2875 Bryce 
Holy Rom. Emp. i. (ed. 5) 3 We shall mark how the new 
religion, rising in the midst of a hostile power ends by em- 
bracing and transforming it. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) I. 
262 Ivhat they say is— mark, now, and see whether their 
words are true— they say that the soul of man is immortal. 

Mark, obs. form of Makqoe, Mirk. 
Ularkable (ina'Aab'l),a. Also 7 marekable, 
markeable. (f. Mark v. + -able.] 

+1. 'Worthy or capable of being marked or noted ; 
remarkable. Ois. [Cf. obs. F. »«iryrrrri/«(l 6 th c.).] 
c 2449 Pecock Re/r. iv. iv. 447 Tho othcre now seid bi^ch• 
opis, which thei made afiirward out of the r.oumbre of 
xjj., as therto sownclh mtche the processe, Acts i“. 0., bi 
manie tlierio markable wordis. 2584 Leycesiers Commonw. 
(2642) 22 Such a one . . so markcable to the simplest subiect 
of this Land by the publique inrignes of his tyrannous pur- 
pose. 2608 Hif.ron Defence 11. xii. 162 Some speciall & 
markeable defectes in his plea, a 2645 Habington Smv. 
Wore, in Wore. Hist. Soc. Proc. 11. 255 And thease which 
male seeme to some scarce worth the wrytynge, to a curious 
eye maye perhaps be marckable, 2652 Raleigh' sGhost 3t}0 
Men. .illustrious and markable, .for sanctity of life. 

2 . (Capable of receiving a mark or imprint, rare, 
2862 Mrs. Crosland Mrs. Blake III. 288 He tfiought 

Emily Neville a beautiful name, and now all 'markable' 
gifts were so inscribed. 

Hence Ua’rkably adv.y remarkably. 

2650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 262 So markably uncertain 
and giddy-headed herein are we. 


Jlffarkal, variant of Mekc.vl Sc, dial. 
Markaait(e, obs. forms of Maucasite. 
Marke, obs. form of MaVRQue, Mihk. 
Marked (majkt),///. a. [f. Makk v. and sh, 

•f -EB.] 

1. Having a visible mark. Also, impressed or 
affixed as a mark ; expressed by a mark. 

932 in Birch Cariul. Sax. (1887) II. 358 Drcre gemearco- 
dan me mt aleburnan. xCo^ Doul.\nd Ornith. Microl. 9 Of 
Keyes some are,. marked Keyes, others arc called vnmarked 
Keyes. Of the marked, there are flue princtpall •• which 
the Ambrosians .. did mark with colours. 2617 M^yson 
/tin. I. 227 A marked stone in the pavemenL ^ 2753 Cham- 
bers Cycl. Supp. S.V- Cani, Among sharpers divers sorts ol 
fahe or fraudulent cards have I cen contrived ; us ^rked 
cards. 1788 N. Car. Col. Ree. VTL 853 top of J ryon 
Mountain beginning at the marked Tre^ thereon f«jc.I- 
2875 Chamb. Jrnt. t6 Jan. 45 A number of prcttdy marked 
one.s [sc. snails]. 289* F. Akstev 

Herr Von K. is preparing to fire a marked balf-crow n from 

MarrozvFr. From 

the Marcked of the Hand ofGod, and from 1 ra\ tors Hands, 
the Lord kcepe s-s. , . 

b. Special collocations: marked bur, a par- 
ticular Yorm of pig-iron; mwkad file, a file of 
newspapers or jonmals npon the article, m -which 
the naies of the writers have been recorded; 
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marked iro-i^-viarked bar; marked price, the 
price indicated by written signs placed on goods 
offered for sale ; marked proof, an impression 
of an engraving in which some detail is left un- 
finished as a mark of an early state of the plate. 

1887 Daily News 19 Oct. 2/6^ In many instances^ the 
marked prices are clearly prohibitive, it^h lbid. 24 Sept. 
2/7 Marked bars are almost the only class of iron that have 
not been advanced. . . Most marked bar houses are in a 
better position than they have been for a year or two past. 
Ibid, 10 Dec. 2/8 Marked iron is unchanged. 1902 Daily 
Ckron, t May 5/2 There are many * marked files ’ in the 
British Museum. . 

2. Marked man : one whose conduct is watched 
with hostile intent ; one who is kept in mind as 
an object for suspicion or vengeance. 

X833 Ht. Martineau Manch. Strike xk 125 You are a 
marked man in Manchester, .. no master in any trade will 
take you in among his men. 1B55 AIacaulay //«/. 
xviii. IV. 235 If they had fancied^ that they were marked 
men, they might, .have become traitors. 1882 J. H. Blunt 
Ref. Ch. Eng. II. 285 On the accession of Queen hlary he 
naturally became a marked man. 

3. Emphasized, rendered evident ; clearly defined, 
easy to distinguish or recognize. Also with pre- 
fixed adv., as well-^ sirongly^marked, 

1795 Ld. Auckland Corr. (1862) III. 281, I do not think 
the rule applicable to this case ; it was too marked and too 
official. 1797 M. Baillie Morb. Anat. (1807) 72 Any well 
marked example of this disease. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T. 1. -vn. 42 He looked at the flo%veT*pot with 

marked disdain. 1836 J, M. Gully Magendie's Fortnul, 
(ed. 2) 9 A quarter of a grain has generally a marked action 
on a healthy man. 1841 Brewster Mart. n. iii. (1856) 
134 We slightly resented a piece of marked incivility. 1853 
Lytton My Noz’ct x. xiv, Of those qualities enumerated 
above,.. AudleyEgerton only exhibited to a marked degree 
— the common sense and the readiness. 1875 W. S. Hay- 
ward Love agst. IVorld i, The third with more marked 
features. x8^ Poor Nellie 82 George avoided you in the 
most marked manner. 1899 Allbnit's Syst, Med. VIII. 933 
The antipyrine-rash .. Is not accompanied by marked fever, 

b. Of rhythm, accent, etc. 

x8i8 Hallasi Mid. Ages ix. i. (i868) 399 Their hymns de- 
pended, for metrical effect, on the marked accents and 
powerful rhymes which the Latin language affords. 

Markedly (maukedli), adv. [f. Maeked a. 
+ -LY 2.j III a marked manner or degree. 

A favourite 19th c. adverb. 

xBxi in Southey Life A, Bell (1844) IE 3?9 The Bishop. . 
was markedly civil, both to myself and Davis. 1842 J. Ster- 
ling etc. (1848) I. 44a The collection includes poems 
of four markedly different kinds. 1899 Allbnit's Syst, Med, 
Vlll. 838 As a rule epithelioma of the muco-cutaneous 
functions affects the glands early and markedly. 

IVIarkeduess (maukednes). [f. Marked c, 
+ -NES3.] The condition of being marked. 

X846 Poe L, G, Clark Wks. 1864 III. iro The markedness 
by which he is noticeable for nothing. 1865 J. Grote Moral 
Ideals xix. 4sx Individuality of character is markedne.ss. 


Harkee,Markenes,obs.ff.MAUQUEE,MiKKNESs. 
Marker (mauksi). [f, Mark v, + -er i. OE. 
had mearcere as a gloss on L. notdrius,'\ 

L One who marks, a. One whose duty it is to 
mark game (see Mark v. 15 ). 

1486 Bk. St. Albans B iij b, Let yowre spanyellis fynde a 
Couyof partrichys and when thay beputvpp..ye most haue 
markeris to marke som of thaym, and then cowple vp yowre 
houndys. 1898 Encycl. Sport II. 75 SVhen either of the 
markers has marked birds, he should blow his whistle once, 

b. One who records the score in competitive 
games (e.g. tennis, billiards, etc.), or at target 
practice, f In Cricket = scorer. 

*53* More Confnt. Tindale Wks. 403/2 It is pitle y* the 
man wer not made a marker of chases in some tenis play, 
1679^ .SVen Scryj. Money Chas, «5* fas. (Camden) 177 John 
Webb, John and Charles Dimion, markers in the tenis courts 
.at Whitehall and Windsor. 1754 J. Love Cricket (1770) s 
Save when the [billiard] Marker bellows out, Six love. X774 
CovenU^rden Aug. 283/2 [Cricket) If one of these 
gentry .should be appointed marker, he will favour the side 
that he wishes to win. 1859 Lever Davenport Dunn 27 
bam Crozxer was a marker at a billiard-table in Tralee. 
x86t Times 23 Aug., A private of the Royal Marines., 
was .acting as a marker at the targets daring the firing of 
the Volunteer^ Encycl. Sport II. 242 Most games [of 
ravels] at clubs, and all matches, are played under the ej’e 
and voice of a marker who is placed in the gallery. 

c. One employed to keep a record of attendances, 
in a class, school, or college. 

At Cambridge, a person appointed to prick off the names 
.of those present at the service in a college chapel. 

1708 Coleridge 19 Feb., Every ward [in Christ's Hos- 
pital] was governed by four Monitors, . .and by four Markers. 
X820 Lamb Ella Scr. i. ChrisCs Hosp. 35 Yrs. ago The 
markers (those who were appointed to hear the Bible read 
in the wards on Sunday morning and evening). 1849 
Blackw. Mag. May 6or His name prick’d off upon the 
marker’s roll, No twinge of conscience racks his easy soul. 
x^3 Month Aug. 492 There are [in a Manchester indus- 
trial .school] two non-commissioned officers, or monitors, 
who are termed the striper and marker respectively. 

d. In Welsh slate quarries: An official employed 
to check the quantity of work done by the men. 

X901 Daily Chron. 15 May 8/6 One man.. who occupied the 
position of marker in the quarries., turned hack. 

e. Mil, One who is placed as a pivot or forma- 
tion mark in military evolutions. 

X796 Instr, ^ Reg. Caz'alry(zBi3) 100 JIarkers will always 
be placed, to give ihe precise ground on which the counter- 
march is to be made, 1832 Prop. Regul. Instr, Cavalry 


in. 53 The Markers to be employed for Regimental Move- 
ments are the Adjutant, the Regimental berjeant Major, 
and one non-commissioned Officer for each Squadron, 

f. One who puts a mark, stamp, brand,- etc. 
upon something. Marker-off i a workman who per- 
forms certain processes in pianoforte scale making. 

*553 7 Edw. Vlf c. 7 § I The penaltie . . dependeth . . 

not upon the seller, ne maker, marker or fellor of the same 
[Fueli]. X737 Chainberlayne's St, Gt. Brit. 11. in. (ed. 33) 
94 hlarker of Dice, John Rollos. 1889 Work 23 Nov. I. 
564/3 The businessofthe marker-off is -.to plane the bridges 
to their proper height, mark the scale [etc.]. 190X Daily 
Chron. 3 Dec. 10/6 Piano Markers-offand Assistant Markers- 
off wanted. 

f g. One who notes or observes. Obs, 
c xsso Cheke Matt, xvi. note., As in y* beginning of Orestes 
of Euripides it mat appear, and els whear communli to a 
marker hearof, 

+ h. slang. (See quot.) Obs. 

*59* Greene ^nd Pt, Conny catching Wks. (Grosart) X, 
86 In Lifting Law, He that first stealeth [is] the Lift. He 
that receiue.s it the Markar, 

i. nonce-nse, A marksman. 

1820 Scott Monast, xviii, The best marker may shoot a 
bow's length beside. 

2 . An implement or tool for marking. 

In many specificappUcatiqns,e. g. an implement for tracing 
lines on the ground in laying out garden beds, preparing 
for planting rows of trees, etc. ; an appliance in a sewing 
machine for making a crease on the cloth to serve as a guide 
for stitching or folding; a pointed tool or stylus for marking 
wood to be cut. 

*7*5 W. Hai.ftzhhy Sound Building $2 With a Marker 
describe the Cross-Joints. 1870 Aiivt.j Berique Playing 
Cards.. with Markers. 1884 Knight Diet. Mcch. Suppl. 
584/2 Marker. . .An implement for marking off rows on the 
ground, as a guide for planting or dropping. 

3. = Book-marker (Book sb, 18 ). 

2852 Miss Mitford Recoil, II. 184, I had no marker, and 
the richly bound volume dose«d as if instinctively. 1853 
Dale tr. BaldeschCs Ceremonial 293 When carr>dng the 
Missal, he will take care not to displace the markers. 

4 . slang. Something worthy to be compared, 

i8gs H. P. Robinson Men Bom Equal 145 It ain't a 

marker to what's ahead. 

Market (mauket), rA Forms: a. 2 (tf<2A),4-6 
markete, 3 (cfa/),inarcatte , 4inarkatte, 4-6 mar- 
ke tte, 4-6 markat,4-7 marcat, -kett,6 marcatt, 
(4 marked, 5 markyth(e, marget, 5-6 markit, 6 
-y t, -yd, ;eth, marchet, 7 marque t) , 2 - market. B, 
(chiefly Sc. ) 4-6 merkat, 5-8 morcat , 5-7 merc^e, 
(4 merkete, 5 -et, 6 -ett, -it, -yte, 7 merkate). 
[Late OE. market, a. ONF. market (Central OF. 
marchieti marchii, mod.F. marchl) = Pr. marcat-z, 
Sp., Pg. mercadoy It. mereaioi-A.,, inercatu-Sy f, 
nteredrt to trade: see Mercantile. The Romanic 
word was early adopted into the Teut. langs. : cf. 
OHG. mark&ty merkdty merchdt (MHG. market, 
merkety mod.G. markt')y OFris. merkedyDvi.markt 
(see Mart j^.), ON. tnarkaSr, markna^r (Sw. 
marknady Da. marked). 

It is not certain that the word \vas introduced Into Eng- 
land before the 12th c., though it occurs in documents 
ostensibly of the iith and xoth centuries; even if these be 
in substance genuine, they arc modernized in language.) 

1 . The meeting or congregating together of people 
for the purchase and sale of provisions or live- 
stock, publicly exposed, at a fixed time and place; 
the occasion, or time during which such goods are' 
exposed for sale; also, the company of people at 
such a meeting. *f High market : the time when 
the market is busiest. 

After to or from the article is very often omitted. 

CXX54 O, E. Chron. an, 1125 (Laud MS.) He ne mihte 
cysten ®nne peni at anne market. cx2zo Bestiary 401 De 
man Sat oSer biswike5..in mot erin market. <rx3^ wyclif 
Wks. (1880) T72 Prestis also ben ina[r)chauniis. beten 
markelis [etc.]. 14x3 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) in. vii. 54 
Vsurers wyllen nought be hyghely renomed of tbe>T craft ne 
cryen it in the markett. 14^ Caxton Chron. Eng.zzYx. 187 
He lele crye thurgh his patent in euery faire and in euery 
markete of Englond. 1563 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. 
Oxford 306 Ever^’e Satierdaye . . there shalbe a commen 
markett for . . cattell. 1564 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 2B0 
“To by or sell any maner of tymmer, greit or small, hot in 
oppin and plane marcattis. a 1649 Winthrop Nnv Eng. 
(1853) I. 148 By order of court a merixite was erected at 
Boston, to be kept upon Thursday. 1775 S. J. Pratt 
Liberal Opin. xlviii. (1783) II. 67 There [at Smithfield] 
it is high market. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 424 When 
the whole bulk of the articles to be sold is brought into the 
market.., the market is called a pitched market; when only 
a small portion is brought .. it is called a sample market. 
1849 Lytton Caxions 39 My mother had coaxed Caxton to 
walk with her to market. 1899 Blackw, Mag. Jan. 45/2 
A rendezvous . .where a market was opened for the Indians 
in the vicinity. 

fg. X340 Ayenb. 23 pel Is pe dycules peni buermide he 
bayh alle pe uayre panc-worlTes ine the markatle of jjise 
wordle. x6oo Siiaks. A. Y. L. iii, v. 60 Thankc hcauen, 
fasting, for a good mans loue;,. Sell when you can, you are 
not for all markets. 

b. Phrases, more or less metaphorical. ^ To be 
at market ; to be for sale (/it. and brittg 

to market : to offer for sale (lit. and ftgi)* To bnng 
one's eggs (or one's hogs) to a bad market : to suffer 
the failure of one’s schemes. To feed (cattle) to 
market; to feed for sale. To go to market', (colloql) 
to make an attempt at something. Togo (badly y etc.) 


to market*, to make a (bad, etc.) bargain. To 
put into market; to make a matter of bargain 
and sale, f To min before one's horse to market; 
to count the gain before the bargain is made. 

XS94 Shaks. Rich. Ill, i. i. 160 But yet I run before my 
hor.se to Market. 16x3 Beaum. & Fl. Cupid's Rci'. i. i, We 
haue brought Our eggs and muskadine to a faite market. 
a x6x6 — Bonduca v. li, You have brought your hogs to a 
fine market. 1639 G. I)aniel Ecclus. x. 25 Such a Man 
would bring His Soule to Mercate, 1776 Adam Smith IV. N 

I. viL I. 68 When the quantity of any commodity which is 
brought to market falls short of the effectual demand. x8oo 
Jefferson Let. to J. Madison 4 Mar., Writ. 1S54 1^,324 
H. Marshal voting of course with them,as did, and frequently 
does*"^*, of ■****, who is perfectly at market. x8ox — Let. to 
Monroei4 Nov_. Ibid. IV, 42oA very great extent of country, 
north of the Ohio, ..is now at market. xSog Malkin 

II. ix.P7 Theschoolmaster. .brought his eggs toabad market. 
i8xa Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 23 When .. they found they 
hadbeenbadlyto market, thaydeclared themselves off. 1821 
Lamb Elia Ser. i. Imperf. Symp., They seldom \valt to 
mature a proposition, but e’en bring it to market in the 
green ear. 1844 Emerson Lett., Yng. Amer, Wks. (Bohn) 
11, 300 This is the good and this the evil of trade, tLat it 
would put everything into market. 1890 ‘ R. Boldrewood’ 
Col. Reformer I. xi. 168 If ^ou hadn’t come for^vard .. the 
first time he propped, he mightn’t have gone to market at 
all, ^1893 Stevenson Cairiona 156 These [sheep] being 
specially fed to market. 

c. Market overt (in Law) ; open market; the ex- 
posal of vendible goods in an open place so that 
any one who passes by may see them. 

1602 Fulbecke jst Pt, Parall. 7 If a felon sell a Horse 
.without couin in a Market ouert, this doth alter the pro- 
perty. 1766 Blackstone Comm. II. xj«. 449 Market overt 
m the country is only held on .. special days .. ; but in 
London every day, except Sunday, is market day. 1880 
Sat. Rev. 28 Feb. 281 A certain article was submitted for 
analysis by its proprietors to a distinguished analyst, who 
thoughtfully provided himself with another sample of it 
bought in market overt. 

d. Stock Exchange, (See qnot. 1887.) 

xB8o Guide to Stock Exch. 35 The distinctions between 
classes of business on the Stock Exchange are known as 
* markets and each jobber is supposed to operate in bis 
own market. 1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 557/1 What are 
known as the ‘markets ’ in the stock exchange are simply 
groups of jobbers distributed here and there on the floor of 
the house. 

2 . Law. The privilege granted to the lord of a 
manor, a municipality or other body, to establish 
a meeting of persons to buy and sell. 

[7azo66-jxz5o Charier of Eadweard in Kemble Cod, 
Dipl. IV. 209 p®t se abbod and 3a gebroSra into Rame- 
sege habben Sa socne on eallen ]>ingen ofer heom and Sat 
market at Dunham. 1464 Rolls of Parlt, V. §2z/x Courtes, 
Warennes, Mercales, Rentes . . to the seid Priory., belong* 
yng. 1607 (Rowell Inierpr., j)/rt;viv/,..signifietn. .also the 
liberty or priuiledge whereby a towne is enabled to keepe 
a market. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. s) III. 276 So where 
a man has a market to hold on the Saturday, and he holds 
it on another day, the market shall be forfeited. 

3 . A public place, whether an open space or 
covered building, in which cattle, provisions, etc, 
are exposed for sale ; a market-place, market-house. 

c jzso Kent. Serm. in O, E. Misc, 33 So ha kam into 
Marcatte so he fond workmen ]>et were idel. 13.. K. AUs. 
1515 A temple ther was, amydde the market. CX477 Caxton 
fason 79 They began a bataile upon the market. 1521 
Test. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 4 A howse in the marketh. 1549 
Compi. Scot. xvii. 149 The comont pcpil . . conuoyit them 
to the plane mercat befor the capitol. 1718 Lady M. W, 
Montagu Let. to C^iess Bristol 10 Apr., The markets are 
most of them handsome squares. 1872 All Year Round 
13 Apr. 470/1 This charitable lady decided on building 
a market. 

b. With prefixed word, indicating the chief 
commodity sold, as catthy com, fishy meat-tnarket, 
etc., for which see those words. 

4 . The action or business of buying and selling ; 
an instance of this, a commercial transaction, a 
purchase or sale; a (good or bad) bargain, lit. 
and fg. Obs. exc. in certain phrases : see C. 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss, II. xxxviii. 116 Lylell and lytell 
we shall wjmne the castells that these pyllers holde, though 
they departe nowe with a good market. Ibid. xci. [Ixxxvii.] 
272 He hadde so good a markette as to escape alyue, a X548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VI 130 b, The remmaunt not likyng 
their market, departed. 2548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke 
xiv. 126b, I must..goe to proue them, whether I haue 
made a good mercate in hying of them or not. cisso 
Cheke Matt. xxit. 4 ,. went yeer w-ais, sum to his own 

^und, sum to his mercat. 1599 Warn. Faire Went. i. 525 
She must defer her market till to-morrow. 1620 Middleton 
Chaste Maid ii. ii, Second Pro. I prithee look what market 
she hath made. First Pro. Imprimis, sir, a good fat loin of 
mutton. 2625 B- Jonson Staple of N. 11. iv', What Lick- 
finger? mine old host of Ram-Alley? You ha’ some mercat 
here. 2660 T. M, Hist. Ittde/end. iv. 12 The Jiincto.. 
willing to make the best of a bad m.arket, prepare for war, 
X689-90 Temple Ess. Pop. Discont. Wks. 1731 I, 257 Every 
Man speaks of the Fair as his own Market goes in it. 1693 
Dryden Persius v. 201 And with Post-haste thy running 
Markets make, Be sure to turn the Penny, 2699 Kikkton 
Ch. Hist, (1817) 373 She hade two daughters, .. and for 
these she thoughl she might make a better mercat in Scot- 
land than in England. 

't' b- The marketing or selling of (a commoditj')* 
NXzofig* .Obs, 

1604 Shaks. Ham. iv. iv. 34 (Qo. 2) WTiat is a man, If his 
chiefe good and market of his time Be but to slecpe and 
feede, a beast, no more. x68o Morden Ceog, Red., Tar» 
iary (jdSj) Eo Some of them now grown Wealthy, by the 
Market of their Slaves, . .wear Sables. 
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c. Phrases. *)* To make viarket : to trade, buy 
and sell ; Jig, to have dealings or intercourse with. 
To make a or one^s market of (a possession, an 
occasion) : to make (it) an object or occasion of 
bargaining or profit, to barter away; also, rarely, 
to victimize, make illicit profit out of (a person). 
To make one's market’, to do one’s bargaining or 
dealing (///. and Jig^, To mar another's or oiies 
market : to spoil his or one's own trade {lit, and 
Jigi), To mend ends market : to improve one’s 
bargain. 

1340 Ayenb. 36 And huanne hy hise yzejj poure and nyed- 
uof : Jjanne inalce|> hy mid ham marcat to do hire niedes. 
ai4oo-so Atexander He sa^e, as him thojt, Amon his 
awen god in armes with his qwene, .And make with hire 
market as [he] a man were. 1529 Frith Antithesis Wks. 
(1573) 103/2 He that saith it is better to give our charity 
to the poor . . goeth aboute to marre the Popes market. 
1577 Reg. Privy Council Scot. II. 658 He..ressavit ane coip 
bill as ane marchand, gevand him licence to mak marcat in 
the cuntre. 1S97 Spekser 5 ‘/c^/i, Ca/. Sept. 37 They, .maken 
a market [1579-91 mart] of .their good name. x6oi Dent 
Pathiv. Heaven 94 So far off are you from mending you*- 
market any whit thereby. 160S in Burgh Rec. Glasginv 
(1876) I. 230 It is..ordainit. .that it salbe leasum to owttin- 
townis fleschouris ilk daj* m the oulk to mak markat of 
flesche in this towns, 1611 Bible Trajtsl. Pref. 7 37 It is 
a grieuous thing lo neglect a great faire, and to seeke to 
make markets afterwards, a 16^5 Ihavhtoh Pragm. Reg. 
(Arb.) 58 There was in him..ahumour of travelling; wlilch 
had not some wise men about him laboured to remove . , he 
would (out of his naturall propension) have marred his own 
market. 2683 Dryden Aos. ^ Achit, i. 503 The next for 
interest sought to . . make their Je^vish markets of the 
throne. 1709 S. Sewall Diary tj Feb., Mr. Gerrish courted 
Mr. Coney’s daughter; and if she should have Mr. Stod- 
dard, she would mend her market. X7»3 Steele. Guardian 
No. 6 P 3 With his ready Mony the Builder, Mason and 
Carpenter are enabled to make their Market of Gentlemen 
.. who inconsiderately employ them. 17x4 Gav Shfjfih. 
IPeeh Thur. 121, 1 made my market long before ’twas night, 
My purse grew heavy, and my basket light. 1793 Burke 
Policy Allies Wks. VII. 171 Prussia, .thinks of nothing hue 
making a market of the present confusions. x86r Hevwood 
PreP to % Seatons Let. (Chetham Soc.) 5 Houses here- 
ditarily accustomed to make a market of their swords. 

5 . Sale as controlled by supply and demand; 
hence, demand (for a commodity). 

1689 Evelyn Diary (1827) IV. 315 They expect a quicker 
mercaie, 1733 Cowper Charity 522 ’Tis called a Satire. , . 
Strange I how the frequent interjected dash Quickens a 
market, and helps off the trash. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 1. 
HI. ii. § 4, 529 The extra quantity can only find a market, 
by calling forth an additional demand equal to itself. Ibid. 

§ 5. 531 Had they persisted in selling all that they pro- 
duced, they must have forced a market by reducing the 
price. x86t M. Pattisom Ess, (1889I I. 47 Such commo- 
dities, however, . . found Uttle market as yet. x8^ Edith 
Thosipson in Monthly Packet Christm, No. 83 Stredza . . 
has lived long enough to know that there is a market for 
treason. 

b. To make a market (Stock Exchange) : to in- 
duce active dealing in any particular stock or shares, 
by being both a buyer and a seller at about the 
same price ; to bring an enterprise to the notice of 
the public by interesting dealers in it (by means of 
options or other^vise). 

1899 IVesttn. Gaz. 6 Mar. 8/1 Amongst the points in com- 
pany law reform . . the next [question] will relate to the old 
abuse of making a market. 

6. Opportunity for buying or selling. To lose 
one's market : to miss one’s chance of doing busi- 
ness. To overstand one's market : to stand out 
about terms till the opportunity is lost. 

1684 Dryden tr. Theocritus' Idyll, ill. 85 What Madman 
would o’erstand his Market twice? 1693 Locke Money 
Wks. 1727 II. 6 He that wants a Vessel, rather than lose 
his Market, will not stick to have it at the Market-Rate. 
1822 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Mod. Gallantry^ When the phrases 
‘antiquated virginity’, and such a one has ‘oversiood her 
market . shall raise immediate offence. 

7. The market : the particular trade or traffic in 
the commodity specified in the context. Chiefly 
in in or on the market. To he in the market ; (of 
a person) to be a buyer ; also (of a possession) to 
be offered for sale (so to come into the market'). 
To e 7 igro 5 s the market ; see quot. 1S72. 

1678 R. Filmer Disc. Use for Money 38 The borrowers do 
trade by buying and selling in the Mercat at the same prices 
that the owners of money do. 1776 Adam Smith IV. N. i. xl. I. 
265 There are commonly in the market only fourteen or fifteen 
ounces of silver for one ounce of gold. 1791 Washington 
Lett. Writ. 1892 XII. 66 A great quantity ol bonds, thrown 
suddenly into the market,.. could not but have effects the 
mo'^t injurious to the credit of the TJ.S. 1843 Lever C, 
O'Malley vi, Every imaginable species of property coming 
into the market. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 535 Enoch., 
bought Quaint monstem for the market of those times, 3866 
Standard 7 May 2/3 A backwardation of J per cent, was 
freely paid for the delivery of shares, such w.ns the scarcity 
of them in the market. 1872 Yeats Growth Connn.'^p 
Edicts.. against engrossing the market, 5. e., bu^nng up the 
Slock of any commodity in order to sell it again at an en- 
hanced price. 3883 Black Yolande I. v. 89 If ever Mona- 
glen comes into the market, she’ll snap it up. 1890 ‘ R. 
Bocdrewood ’ Col. Re/anner 11. xx. 369 You’d have had 
3'our money in your pocket now, and might have been in 
the market for some of these, .store cattle. 1891 Cycl.Tour . 
Club Monthly Cat. Nov. 320 The only type of air tjTe on 
the market. 

b. AYith Specifying word prefi.xed. "Sox copper- j 
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ore-y wage-market, etc., see those words. Also 
Money-Market. 

r83* FrasePs Mag, IV, 720 Even the home market was 
thrown open to the goods of the stranger. 1840 Dickens 
Old C. Shop xxxii, In this depressed state of the classical 
market, Mrs. Jarley made extraordinary efforts to stimulate 
the popular taste. x886 C. Scott Sheep-Fanning 337 Sheep 
intended for the fat market. 

8 . The rate of purchase and sale ; price in the 
market, market value. 

*54® J* Heywood Prov. (3867) 31 The market goth by the 
market men. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11.(1625) 71, 1 
hope you will haue regard to the selling of these commodi- 
ties to my best aduantage, wherein I pray you doe your best 
endeuour as the Market serueth. 3647 Simp. Cohler 

(1843) 7 They deal wisely that will stay till the Market is 
fallen. 3780 Borke Sp. Econ. Reform Wks. III. 272 These 
lands at present would sell at a low market. 1800 Pitt in 
G. Rose's Diaries {xZGSi 1. 280 The market.. has.. fallen 73. 
per quarter. 3886 T. Hardy Mayor of Casterbr. xxiii, Just 
when I sold the markets went lower, and I bought up the 
corn of those who had been holding back. 1890 ‘ K. Boldre- 
WOOD* Col. Reformer (1891) 246 The cattle having * topped 
the market and sold extremely well, 
fiS' *535 LYNDESAY5"<t(yre3i86TheinaTkitraisit benesa 
hie, That Prelats dochtours..Ar maryit with sic superflui- 
ties [etc.]. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World Pref. A 4 b. For 

those Kings, which haue sold the bloud of others at a loiv 
rate ; haue^ but made the Market for their oivne enemies, to 
buy of theirs at the same price. 3650 Trapp Comm. Deut. 
ix. 4 We are all apt to. .set a price upon ourselves above the 
market. 1751 R. Paltock A Wilkins II. xxiii. 279 
For ’tis all one to her with xi’bom she [xr. a mistress] en- 
gages, so she can raise but the market by a change. 

9 . A place or seat of trade; a country, district, 
town, etc. in which there is a demand for articles 
of trade ; hence, the trade of such a country, etc. 

^ 36x3 E. S. Britain’s Buss in Arb. Gamer III. 651 Surely 
it were too great poverty for English minds .. to fear to 
speed worse in any market or place than they. 3752 Hume 
Ess. ^ Treat. (1777) I. 334 We lost the French market for 
our woollen manufactures. 1821 Shelley CEdipus 11. i. 38 
The failure of a foreign market for Sausages, bristles, and 
blood puddings, . .is but partial. 1891 S. C. Scrivener Our 
Fields iff Cities 90 Professor Seely tells us that all the wars 
since 1700 have been wars for a market... A blustering 
Yankee captain, who was fighting for a market for goods 
manufactured in the Northern States. 

10 . attrib. and Comb.i a. simple attrib., as 
market-boaty -carty -duCy -girly -hally -keepery -viaidy 
-ialky -time, -toll ; (with reference to the money- 
market) as market-money, -operator, -qtwiation, 

3858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, *Market»boat. 1863 Conth. 
Mag. Feb. t8o The market-boats bring alongside his .ship 
the grapes and figs with which (etc,J. 3833 Ht. Martineau 
Briery Creek tii. 49 Her employer was driving his ^market, 
cart, 187s JowETT Plato (ed. 2) III. 303 ^Market and har- 
bour dues, 1832 Tennyson Lady of Shalett 11. ii, The red 
cloaks of ’•market girls. 173a JLediard II. viii. 207 , 

They saw before them the greatest •market-hall in Lixa. 
183s xst Munic. Corp. Comm. Ref. App, lu. 1686 [Preston] 
Other Officers of the Corporation are.. Market Looker, 
•Market Keeper, 2578 Whetstone sst Pt. Promos 4* Cass. 

IV. vi, Other *market maydes pay downe for their meate, 
But that i haue^ bought, on my score is set. z6o6 Shaks. 
Ant. 4* Cl. lu. vi. SI But you are come A Market-maid to 
Rome, 3893 G. Clare Money-Market Primer xii. 127 
•Market-money, roughly speaking, is other people's money. 
389s A, J, Wilson Gloss. Stock Exch.6z •Market operators 
are tempted by a drop in the price to sell for the fall. 3891 
G. Clare Money-Market Primer Lx. 305 Immediately it 
becomes known that gold has actually arrived, the •market- 
quotation gives way, 3670 Eachard Cent. Clergy 44 Such 
things as are ridiculous, that serve for chimney and*market. 
talk, 3503 Act jg Hen. PY/,c.6 It shall be lawful .. to put 
them in the Pillory all the *Market-time. 1832 Boston 
Herald 6 Mar. 4 Acts of parliament to establish the right 
of *market tolls. 

b. Special comb. : market basket, a large 
basket used to carry provisions, etc, purchased in 
the market; spec, see quot, 1884; *{* market- 
beater, one who idles or lounges about a market ; 
market bell, a bell rung to announce the com- 
mencement of a market ; market-clerk « c/erk of 
the market (see Clerk sb, 6 c) ; market-coin, 
coin current in the market ; in qaot.,/%’. ; market- 
crier ? (see quot.); market-custom, the dues 
levied on goods brought to market; + market 
dame, ‘astmmpet’ (Farmer); i*market-daBber = 
market-beater \ market fair dial., a fai ring or pre- 
sent from the market ; market-fisb U.S., {a) fish, 
esp. cod-fish, of a marketable sizc(see quot.); (p) 'a 
corruption of margate-Jish' {Cent, Diet. 1S90) ; 
market-fresh a. dial, (see quot. 1841); f market- 
friendship, a friendship in business affairs ; mar- 
ket-fuddled a. dial. = market-fresh ; market- 
garden, a piece of land on which vegetables are 
grown for the market; hence market-gardener; 
tmarket geld, •f^eld (see quots.) ; market-horse 
{slang), ‘ a horse simply kept in the betting-Usis 
for the purpose of being betted against * {Hotten's 
Slang Diet, 1874); market-house, a building in 
which a market is held ; a small house erected in 
a market-place for the use of market-folk ; fmar- 
ketlash, public flogging; in quot.^^.; market- 
lead, in Silver-refining^ that portion of the metal 
which is sufficiently desilverized to be sold as lead; 
market looker (see quot. 1831) ; market-maker, 


t (fl) a bargain-maker {obs.); {b) in the Stock Ex- 
change (see 5 b) ; so market-making; market- 
master (Pennsylv,), an officer having supervision 
of markets {Cetit, Diet.); f market-match, a 
match made for pecuniary gain ; market-merry a. 
dial, ^ market -fresh; hence market - merriness ; 
d* market-monger, one who engrosses the market ; 
market-mongering, discreditable dealing in the 
share-market; market-ordinary, the ordinary pro- 
vided for market people ; market-peace Jlist, 
[,=^G, marktfriede], the peace or truce which pre- 
vailed in a market on market-days; market-penny, 
a perquisite made by one who buys for another; 
i* market-plenty, plentifulness of the market; 
market-pot, in Silver-ref ning, the last of a series 
of crystallizing pots, containing the market-lead ; 
market-price, the current price which a com- 
modity fetches in the market; t market-quality, 
the quality of being a market town ; market-rate, 
the current value of a commodity ; market-rigger, 
one who ^rigs the market’ (see Rio ?;.); hence 
market rigging vbl. sb. ; fniarket runner = 
market beater; f market-set = Market-place; 
t market-sieve, ? one for sifting rice for the 
market ; market-stall, a standing-place or booth 
in a market ; market stallage, the right of erecting 
or the rent paid for a market-stall ; market 
stance Sc. ~ Market-place ; market-table, one 
frequented by marketers ; market-trot, a steady 
trot like that of a person going to merket ; market- 
value, current value in the market, saleable value ; 
market-woman, (a) a woman who sells in the 
market; {b) with adj., one (more or less) skilled 
in marketing ; market-work, the growing of 
produce for the market. Also Market cross, 
DAY, MAN, -PLACE, -STEAD, TOWN. 

1834 Cassells Eticycl. Diet.,* Market-basket, a basket used 
by dealers in the London fruit and vegetable markets. It 
contains 56 lbs. of potatoes. C3380 Wvclif Wks. (1880) 242 
5e, i)0u3 be be a •market betere. c 1385 Chaucer Reeves 
T. 36 He was a market-beter atte fulle. 3483 Cath. Angl, 
236/x Merketbeter, circumforanus. 359* Shaks. zHen. VI, 
m. ii. 16 Watch. Enter, goe in, the *Market Bell is rung, 
x6x6->6x Holyday Persins 298 Being •markct.clark .. He 
break their earthen vessels less then measure, 18x7 Cole- 
ridge Biog, Lit. 212 Words used as the arbitrary marlcs of 
thought, our smooth *market.coiD of intercourse. 3846 
Worcester (citing Lee), * Market-crier, a crier of the 
market. 3844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm 11 . 89 The . . dues 
incidental to the road and markets, such as tolls, forage, 
ferries, and *market*custom. X70S-7 E. kbs> Hud, Rediv, 
(17x5) II. II. ii. 25 Punks, Strolers, •Market Dames. ^1440 
Promp. Parv. 326/2 *Market daschare, circumforanus, 
1823 Blacktv. /l/ar^.Vni. 433 The rogues escaped from task, 
Here lake their stand, the ‘*market fair’ toasli 2894 Outing 
(U.S.)XXni.404/z •Market fish are those [cedj measuring 
less [than 22 in.], but weighing 3 lbs. or more. 2843 Harts- 
korne Salop. Ant. 498 *Market-Frcsk, that dubious degree 
of sobriety with which farmers too commonly return home 
from market. 3651 Hobbes Govt. 4- Soe. i. § a. 4 If they 
meet for TrafFique, . .a certain *Market'friendship is oegotten, 
189s ‘M. E. Francis’ Frieze ^ Fustian 242 Jem. .was 
not by any means ‘ *market.fuddled '. 2840 Penny Cvcl. 

XVII. 96/r ['fhe land] would make excellent •market- 
gardens. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr, ii. i, Where the railways 
still bestride the market-gardens that will soon die under 
them. 1839 Penny Cycl, XIII. i88/r •Market-gardeners, 
who raise vegetables., for the supply of the London markets. 

? <2x500 in Blount Law Diet. (2670) s.v., Et valent per 
an. le Streteward & le *Market2eM xviilr. 1684 Manley 
Cowells Interpr. (ed. 2), Marketield, more trulj’ Market- 
geld, Itsignifies Toll of the Market. 2561 Stow Eng, Ckron, 
(3565) 136 This yeare the *market house called the Slockes 
in Ixxndon was begon to be buylded. 2840 Penny Cycl. 
XVII. 202/2 A town-hall [at Witney].. with a piazza under- 
neath for a market-house. i6zy-j7 Feltmam Resolves i, 
Iviii. gz Every offence meets not with a •l\Iarket lash. Pri- 
vate punishments sometimes gripe a man within. 2877 
Ravriond Statist. Mines 4^ Mining 181 Rich lead on the 
one hand and •market-lead on the other. 2592 Manch. Court 
Leet Rec. (1885) II. 57 To delyuer.. them [the weights] 
tothe*marketlokers. 2821 De Qui.ncev Rickter'RVs. 1S63 
XIII. 143 note, ‘Market-lookers^ is a provincial term._.for 
the public officers who examine the quality of the proWsions 
exposed for sale. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 36 When Christ 
whips *Market-makers out of his Temple. 2340 Ayenb. 42 
The vifie [twig of Simony] is ine ham pet be*markat makinde 
Iete]» hare benefices o^r chongeP. zpoz West/n. ^ Gas. 

14 Jan. 5/1 He put down contracts ofthiskindas ‘advertising ' 
and ‘market making *, 1605 Breto.v OldMan's LessonBisj b, 
•Market-matches where Alarriages are made irithout affec- 
tions. 1898 WATTS-Dcr.NTON Aylwiri (2900) 243/2 The mo- 
ment that he had passed into * •markei^merrjn^ , *847 

Halliwell Provinc., * Market-snerry, tipsy. 3029 Uaule 
Holy Madn. 380 A *Market-monger, Come-hoorder. ipox 
Wtstm. Gaz. lo Tan. q/r The evils of such a sj-stem 
of -market mongering. 1769 Burke ^ ^ 

RccHu^ham (t8<4) I. rqs Tke freebo ders dined . . at a 
•markef-ordinarje 187, Y«ts Craa,y Cemuj. 379 The 
•market-peace afforded .security to . Cj., 

congregaLl together. J 73 S 

They can go to Market, buy victual, rktf.ritnf 
•Market penny in the J>Ioming. . ‘ ^ . ^.nnv 

(xSx6) I, S3 Your 

an unfair adrantage, 1643 1 RArr '-’g *marl:ftt.Dleniv 

Church of Rome (^- sTh ^4 Th- 

de^e W«t/rise, 

Shaks. Alt's Well v. in- 2*9 - C, K- iMarkiiaxi c'erur. 
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Bark 434 The quinine will be sold at market prices. 1745 

H. Walpole Let. G. Montagu 25 June, On the right and 

left. .lie two towns; the one of ^market quality, and the 
other with a wharf where ships come up. 1700 Prior 
Geegr. 22 To Those, who at the *Market-Rate Can barter 
Honour for Estate. 1825 M'Colloch Pal. Econ. iii. vii. 336 
The market rate of wages. i88t Goldw. Smith Lcct. Ess. 
179 A mere *market-rigger and money-grubber. 1897 
jyestm. Gaz. 23 Aug. 5/1 The rise, .is largely attributed to 
•market rigging. 1486 Caih. Angt. 236/1 A *Merkett ryn- 
n^VfCirctim/orarius. 1552 Latimer Serm.^St. yohn Evang, 
hay (1584) 284 It was a common stable in the *Market set. 
X76ii?^JC^..S‘. 8 Afterwards, by a Wire-Sieve called 

a *Market-Sieve, it is separated from the broken and small 
Rice. 1859 Ld. Lytton lyanderer (ed. 2) 276 Those win- 
dows with the *market-st.Tlls before. 1832 Boston Herald 
6 Mar, 4 *Market Stallage. X899 Blackvj. Mag. Jan. 46/1 
The •market-stance in the wildernes.s was free to all comers. 
1850 W. P. ScARCiLL Eng. Sketch-Bk. 3 Such agricultural 
bucks, .are generally, .the oracles of the •market-table. 1856 
Hotisch. IVds. XIII. 497/t The ex-groom, .walked his pony 
on in silence, .breaking occasionally • into a *market-trot. 
1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 1. iii. ii. § 4. 528 There are per- 
.sons ready to buy, at the *market value, a greater quan- 
tity than is offered for .sale. 1880 C. R. ISIarkham Peruv. 
Bark 109 Bark from that district is of no market value. 
1552 Huloet, ^Market woman, Joraiia. 1624 Massinger 
Pari. Love 11. i, Of such as trade in the streets, ..Of pro- 
gress laundresses, and marketwomen. 1753 Connoisseur 
No. 91 ? 2 I^Iy wife is particularly proud of being an 
excellent Market-woman. 1863 Miss Braddon Eleanods 
Viet, i, To buy peaches. .of the noisy market women. 

Market (market), V. [f. Makket ji.] 

1. inlr. To deal in a market, buy and sell ; to 
go to market with produce ; to purchase provisions. 

163s Heylin Sabbath ii. (1636) 214 That no man should 
presume to Market on the Lords day. 1747 Mrs. Glasse 
Cookery xxi. 160 How 10 market. 1776 Aoam Smith W. N, 

I. xi. I. 246 A contract of this kind saves the farmer the ex- 
pence and trouble of marketing. x8zx Moore Mem. (1853) 
111.207 Went **^*0 town.. in order to market for lo-morrow’s 
dinner. 

2 . trans. To dispose of in a market, to sell ; 
also, to bring or send to market. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch.^ Hen. V, xcviii.The Treasurer. . 
for a Price Mercates his Maister, to e.xiend bis Purse. 1657 
Bp. H. Kino Poems iir. (1843) 00 The Captiv’d Welch, in 
Couple.s led, Were Marketted, like Caitcll, by the Head. 
179X CowpKR llioit xviii. 358 Our wealth U marketted. 
1865 Daily Tel. xx Aug., The Seven-thirty Loan has now 
been all marketed. 1892 Times 24 Sept. 12/2 Foreign 
farmers are obliged to market their corn immense distances 
by rail, canal, and sea. 

Marketallle (mauketabU), a. Also 7 mar- 
kottable, mercatable. [f. Mauket v. + -ABbt:,] 

1. Capable of being marketed ; that may or can 
be bought or sold ; suitable for the market ; that 
finds a ready market ; that is in demand ; saleable. 

x6oo Shaks- a. K L. I. ii. 203 Bos. Then shal we be newes- 
ernm'd. Cel. All the better: we shalbe the more Marketable. 
2610 -- Temp. V. i. 266 Seb. 'Will money buy cm? Ant. 
Very like: one of them Is a ptaine Fish, and no doubt 
marketable. ^ x6s2>6z Heylin Cosmosr. iv. (1682) 7 They do 
transport their Marketable Commodities fiom one place to 
another. 1677 Plot O x/ordsh. 151 This Corn, .proving Mer- 
catable, is now become one of the commonest grains of this 
County. 174s De Foe's Eng. Tradesman ii. (1841! I. 16 
The goods arc not of a marketable goodness, 18x2 By'ron 
Wnltz Kp., Our girls being come to a marriageable (or, as 
they call it, marketable) age. X85X Brimlcy Ess.^ IVords^ 
ivorth 162 Unposse-.-scd of any marketable talent. 1890 
‘ R. UoLDREWOOD ’ Col. Reformer (1891) 241 Such fat cattle 
as were up to the marketable .standard. 

2 . Of or pertaining to buying or selling ; con- 
cerned with trade. Of price, value : That may be 
obtained in buying or selling. 

1602 Fulhecke \st Pt. Parall, 3 If bee sende him to 
Fayres or Markets, to buy, to sell, or to doe other things 
markcttable. 1690 Luttrell Brief Rcl. (1857) II- 9' Their 
goods unladen^ and they are sent home with assurance of a 
marketable price for the s.iTne. 2837 Hawthorne Twice- 
told T. (1851) 1. XL 1B6 Being calculated to reduce the 
marketable value of the true gem. 1872 Yeats Growth 
Comm. cgSTo enlarge the markemblc area by enfranchising 
other pons would violate the Navigation Act. 

Hence lHa!rketaI)i*lity, MaTketableness, the 
condition or fact of being marketable. 

1809-10 Coleridge Friend UZiZ) II. 65 The marketable- 
ness of our manufactures in forci|;n marts. 1877R. Giffen 
Stock Exch. Securities 89 The difTerence of marketability 
-Trising. .from the greater mass of some securities than others 
1834 Macm. Mag. Oci. 415/1 The marketability of land. 

Marketably (ma'jketabli),fl</r;. [f. Mahket- 
ABIiE + -LY -.] So as to be marketable. 

1842 yml. R.Agrie. Soe. III. n. 337 A sufficient judge of 
beasts to know whether they are marketably fat or not. 1873 
Coniemp. Rev. XXII. 700 Meagre or turgid attempts at 
being, .markelably graphic. 

Market cross. A cross erected in a market- 
place (see also quot. 1850). 

2448 Aberdeen Reg. (1844) I. 17 John Voket .. yheide to 
the merkate corss, and opytily prnclamyt the land. .to be 
said. 2535 Stf.w'art Cr<?;x. Scot. III. 457 Content he wes,. 
In i.undonn loun evin at the mcrcat corce, On fit to fecht. 
1702 Loud. Gaz. No. 3806/7 The Mayor, .cau-ed an Ox to 
be roasted whole at the ISiarkct Cross. 2850 Parker (7/orx. 
Archit.ii.v. Cross, Market crosses were usu.ally polygonal 
buildings with an open archway on each of the sides, and 
vaulted' within, large enough to afford shelter to a consider- 
able number of persons. 

Market day. The fixed day on which a 
market is held. 

2436 Rolls c/Parlt. IV. 497/2 At every market day within 
two wekes. 2593 Shaks, 2 Hen. Vf iv. ii. 62, I baue scene 


him whipt three Market dayes together. ^ 2672 Petty Pol. 
Anal. (1691) 63 The number of People living within a IMar- 
ket-day.s Journey. 2871 Carlyle in /1/rj. C's Lett. 1. 141 
It must have been Saturday,. .Carlisle market-day. 

Proverb. 2695 J- Sage Article Wks. 1844 I- 235 Behold 
the difference in Market-days, as we say. 

Marketeer (maikeilou). [Sec -eer.] 

1. One who sells in a market ; a market-dealer. 

1832 Boston Heralds Mar. 4 Placing the permanent taxed 

shopkeepers more on a level with the weekly untaxed mar- 
keteers. 2847 Robb A'pw^^^^^A^^itdThesuckcr marketeer 
drew off a few paces, to be ready to run. 2859 Sala Tw. 
round Clock (t86r) 10 A genuine Billingsgate marketeer. 

2 . Tracing slang. (See quot.) 

2874 Hottcffs Slang Diet., Marketeer^ a betting man 
who devotes himself, by means of special information, to 
the study of favourites, and the diseases incident to that 
condition of equine life. The Marketeer is the principal 
agent in all milking and knocking-out arrangements. 

Marketer (ma*jketaj). ‘iU.S. [f. Market v. + 
-ERk] One who goes to market ; one who buys or 
sells in a market. 

1787 M. CuTLERjn Life, etc. (1888) I. 272 The marketers 
seemed to be all in and everything arranged. t8.. Pop. 
Sci. Monthly XIII. 430 (Cent.) A superficial sameness in 
the appearance of meat which it is the business of a good 
marketer to see through. 2900 H. James Little Tour 
x.xiv. 166, I sat down with a hundred hungr>’ marketers, fat, 
brown, greasy men. 

Marketh, obs. form of Market. 

Marketing* (ma*jketig), vhL sb. [f. Market 
z;. -h-iNG 1.3 

1. The action of the vb. Market; buying or 
selling ; an instance of this. Alsoy%'; 

2562 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xviii. 148 How filthy 
markettinges they vse, how vnhonest gaines they make w' 
their massinges. 1636 Heylin Sabbath i. v. 108 All other 
marketting was unfawfuU on the Sabbath dayes. 1833 
Lytton Etig. 4- Engl, (ed, 2) 1. 124 A notorious character- 
istic of English society is the uiuverial marketing cf our 
unmarried women. x88^ Mabel Collins Prettiest Woman 
ix, He did certain necessary marketings, and returned for her. 

attrib. 2619 J. Dyke Counterfoison 24 A marketting and 
a iunketiing, a selling and a swilling day both. 

b. The action or business of bringing or sending 
(a commodity) to market. 

2884 Harper's Mag. Mar. 506/2 This marketing of sup- 
plies was the beginning.. of its prosperity. 2894 Daily 
News 26 Jan. 5/4 Facilities for the marketing of labour in 
country districts.^ 

2 . a- Something bought inthemarket; a purchase. 
1702 Pepys Let. 4 Dec., Sorting and binding together my 

nephew’s Roman marketings. 275$ Connoisseur No. 91 
? 2 .•\bove half her marketings stink and grow musty, before 
we can use them. 

b. Produce to be sold in the market ; also, a 
consignment of such produce. 

2886 P. Fitzgerald Fatal Zero H. (1888) 250 The honest 
creatures, , who till the soil here and bring in marketing. 
2893 Times xo July 4/6 The marketings of dairy butler have 
been smaller chan of late. 

Marketing (ma-iketii)), fpl. a. [f. Market v. 
+ -ING That markets, in the senses of the verb. 
285X D. Jerrold .S’/. .\i. 105 Money in this marketing 

world of ours may buy much. 287a Howells Wedd. yonru. 
(1892) 28 A marketing mother of a family. 

Market man. One who deals in a market ; 
one who goes to market to buy or sell. 

1541 Udall Apofih. 336b, As themercalemenne.. 

dooe bryng out a Htle modicum of wheaie . . in a treen dishe 
for a saumple. ispi Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, v, v. 54 So worih- 
lesse Perants bargaine for their Wiues, As market men for 
Oxen. 2654 Gataker Disc. Apol. 18 The Market-man 
connteth that but an evil Market-day, that he hath not 
gained somewhat on. 2762 Ann, Reg. 127 He being alwaj'S 
the market-man for cheese, as he knew how to buy it good 
better than any other of the family. x868 Browning Ring 
4- Bk. 1. 98 Thick-ankled girls. .made place For markeimen 
glad to pitch basket down. 

b. Slock exchange. (See Market sb. id.) 

1895 Westm. Gaz. 19 Jan, 7/1 Market men who attended 
..reckoned that the natural course of the shares was to fall. 

Ma'rket-place. The place where a market 
is held, usuallya squareorwide open spacein atown. 

C2386 Chaucck Merck. T. 339 As who-so token mirour.. 
And .sette it in a commune market-place, 1503 Act 29 
Hen. F//, c, 6 It shall be lawful, .in the Market-place to 
put them in the Pillory all the M.arkct-time. 1607 Shaks. 
Cor, 1. V, 27 Go sound thy Trumpet in the Market place. 
1755-7 ir. Keyslers Trav. (276;) III. 3 In the market-place 
..IS a superb bronzestatueof Urban VIII. 2847 We/ 10 5- 22 
Viet. c. 14 § 14 After the Market Place or Place for Fairs is 
opened for public Use. 

Marketstead (mauketsted). arch, [f. Mar- 
ket sb. + Steau] = M.\rket-place. 

2386 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) 1. 134 Dc uno burgagio in Ripon 
in Jc Marketsicde. CX4S5 St. Mary of Oignies ii. ii. in 
Anglia VIII. 252/17 A place in be comun marketsicde. 
*577 Burgh ReC. Glasgmo (1876) 1, 63 It is,.ordanit that the 
marcatt .sted of gers, stray, and hay be in the New Kirk 
yarde. 2650 Fuller Pis^ak 11. ix. 289 The greatest place 
of receipt in SamarU (which might ser\'c them for a market- 
•Stead). 2870 Morris Earthly Par. 1. i. 22B Through the 
marketstead Swiftly he passed. 

Market town. A town which has the privi- 
lege of holding a market ; also, T a trading town. 

2449 Rolls of Parlt. V. 250/2 In.,markettowncs. 2553 
Eden Treat. Nnve Ind, (Arh.) is Of Calicut, the moste 
famous markettc towne of India. 163* ^^A5SINCER City 
Madam iti. iJi, Here lay. . a sure deed of gift for a market 
town. 2715 Gay What sCye callitt 1. 3 They would have 
burnt him at our Market Town. 2809-10 Coleridge Friend 
(1865) 248 A small market town in the south-west cf England 


Markgraf, -grave : see Margrave. 


II Marklior(e (ma'Jkpj). Nat. Hist. Alsopmar- 
khoor. [Pers.jiy>^U mdrkhdr, lit. ‘serpent-eater’.] 
A large wild goat {Capra fakoneri), of a slaty 
gray colour, with long spiral horns, native of the 
mountainous country between Persia and Tibet. 

1867 A. L. Adams Wand, Nat. in Ind. 213 The markhore 
..is found on the mountains of Persia, Afghanistan, and, , 
is plentiful on the ranges round the Khyber P.ass. x868 Da'rI 
WIN Anim. 6- PI. I. 101 note, The Asiatic markhor. 1880 
Spectator 9 Nov. 637/1 A herd of markhor. 

Marking (maukig),- vbL sb. [f. Mark z/. -h 

-ING I.] 

1. The action of the verb Mark. 

C2315 Shoreiiam Poems 25/415 pe .signe his ofblssacrt- 
ment 5lid creyme pe markinge. 2588 Shaks. L. L. L. i. l 
288, I doe confesse much of the hearing of it, but little of the 
marking of it. 2672 C. Beale in H. Walpole Vertue's Anted. 
Paint. (1786) HI. 130 Much more.. then my heart cou’d 
with her most carefull marking learn from his painting 
either this, or Dr. Cradock’s picture. 2726 Leoni Alberti's 
Archil. I. 37/1 The very marking out of the Platform ought 
to be done under proper Auspices. 2840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop viii. The art of needle-work, marking, and sampler}', 
[laughtl by Miss Jane Wackles. 2904 Grove's Diet. Mus. 
I. 14/2 The strong marking of the accent seems to have 
been only usual in dance mvisic. 

f b. Manner of marking ; notation, Cbs. 

*597 Morley Introd. Mus. 90 For when they marketripla 
of three minimes for a .stroke, they doe most vsuallie set 
these numbers before it which is the true marking of 
sesqui altera. 

f 2 . Notice, consideration. Obs. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Ntcholays Voy. Ep. Ded., Doth 
it not deserue diligent marking and remembring? 1603 
Knolles ///>/. Turks 271 But it is worth the marking, 
how things appointed to befall us are by no means to le 
auoided. 

3 . concr. A mark or pattern of marks, natural or 
artificial. 

2382 Wyclif Kings Prol. p, 2 The Lamentaciouns of 
Teremye..with the' same abicees or markyngls ben noum- 
arid [L, iisdem aiphabetis vel imitionibns suppuianiur\ 
1641 [see Marl 7’.* 3}. 2803 Montague Oniith. Diet, (1831) 
326 'i’hese birds are subject to some variety in markings. 
1837 Goring & Pritchard Micro^r. 262 No one who.. did 
not know there actually were lines or markings upon it, 
would suspect their existence. 1894 R. H. Sharpk Handbk. 
Birds Gt, Brit. (1856) I. 42 Eggs, .exactly like those of the 
Goldfinch in size and markings. 

4 . attrib. and Comb,, as tnrarking axe, an axe used 
by foresters for marking trees; marking board, 
(fl) a board constructed to register the score in 
certain games ; {b) a board in the Stock Exchange 
upon which transactions are posted; marking 
cotton (see quot. 1882); marking flag, a flag 
used by soldiers for marking a position ; fmarking 
fruit »= inarkingnut\ marking-gauge = Gauge 
sb. 11 •, marking ink, {a) an indelible ink used for 
marking linen, etc. ; [b) a mixture used for marking 
packing-cases and the like with a stencil or other- 


wise; t marking instruments next; marking 
iron, (rt) a branding ii on; (d) see quot. 1747; mark- 
ing-nut, the fruit of the tree Semecarpts Aiiacar- 
dittin, the juice of which makes an indelible black ■ 
stain on linen, etc. ; marking-nut tree, an Indian 
tree which bears the marking-nut ; marking-plough 
(see quot. 1805) * marking-pot, a vessel contain- 
ingpaintforstencillingpackages ; marking-stitch, 
a stitch used in marking linen, etc.; f marking- 
stone, an earthy stone used for marking cattle, etc. ; 
markingwheels, two wheels attached toa sowing 
drill to regulate the distance between the rows; 
•j* marking-yarn (see quot. 1744). 

2384-5 Durham Acc. (Surtees) 390 Pro j *m’kyngax, 
xvjf/. 2856 ‘Crawley' Billiards (iBsr) 4 A..*Jhursiou 
table, cues, balls, and *marking: board, all complete» 1900 
Westm. Gaz. s 6 Sept. 9/1 [Stock Exchange.] The marking 
board should be above suspicion. 1805 E. S. Bowne in 
Scribner's Mag. II. 280/2, I enclose the *marking cotton. 
2882 Caulfeild £: Saward Diet, Needlczvork, I\Iarking 
Cotton, an ingrain coloured sewing cotton, to be had in 
Turkey-red and blue, and sold in small balls and reels, 2902 
Kipling Kim xiii. 343 The Babu, the slack of his thin gear 
snapping like a *marking-flag in the chill breeze, stood by. 
2866 Treas. Bot. 722/2 ^Marking fruit, Semecarpus Ana- 
cardium, 2875 Kmcht Diet, Mcch., * Marking-gage. 27x0 
Lend. Gaz. No. Shopkeepers common \Witine or 

•Marking Ink. 28x9 Brandu Chem. 315 Nitrate of silver 
..is employed for writing upon linen, under the name of 
indelible or marking ink. 2888 J. PA^•N Myst. Mirbridge 
xvii. II. 21 It won’t wash out any more than that marking- 
ink. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. vii. (1^05) 557 
A *merkynge instrument IE cauteriuni] of sylucr kepyih 
from siynkynge: and comfortyth feble membres. (T 2420 
Pallad. on flush. 1. 2163 Here most be *markyng yrons for 
ourc beestis, And toolis forio gelde, and cHppe. and .shere. 
2538 in io//i Rep. Hist. RISS. Comm. App. iv. 42s A mark- 
yng irne to brenc a convyct clerke. 2682 sna Plea for 
Nonconf, 51 Let them receive from us some Tokens of 
Affection, and not be burnt with the Marking-irons of Anger. 
2747 Mrs- Glasse Cookerv viii. 75 Shape your Uppcr-crust 
. .and mark it with a Marking-iron for that purpose, in what 
Shape you please, to be hollow and open to see the Fruit 
through. 2756 Ellis in Phil. Trans. Xl.IX. 873 lliey are 
known all over India by the name of *Marking-ntils. 2830 
Linolf.y Nat. Syst. Bot. 228 Semecarpus anacardium, the 
•marking nut-tree of commerce. 2805 U. W, Dickson /V/ir/. 
Agric, I. 23 The *Marking-Plou3h is an useful instrument 
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for the purpose of straightening, as as regulating the 
Oistance of ridges, where the practice of drilling is in use. 
i865 M. H. S/ifiTH Sunshine Shadoxv in N, 252 They 
did the hard work, swept out the stores, made the fire<, used 
the *marking-pot. iMo Plain Hints Needlework 22 The 
real *marking stitch, called in old limes ‘ Brave Bred ' stitch, 
..lasts longer. Rates Custonte Ha. b vijb, *Markynge 

stone the poundeiiii,</. 1676 WoRUDGE^^rfrrgi Itisgood | 
with a Marking-Stone or piece of Chalk, .to mark one coast | 
of every Tree, 1793 Tull Horse'Hoein^ Hush, xxiii. 381 • 
To a Drill that plants upon the Level, ^Marking Wheels ; 
are necessary. 1744 ^ Seenuattship 55 * Marking- , 

yartt^ a white thread, untarred, laid in rope for the king’s 
or East-India Company’s mark. j 

SEarkiiig (maukig), ppl. a. [f. Mark v. + ' 

ING 2 ] j 

f 1. Observing, observant. Ods. I 

1577-87 Houksked Chron. I. 178/2 It would make a dili- ! 
gent and marking reader both muse and moorne. rrsSo I 
Sidney Ps. i. i, Night and day he calls [Gods lawj to mark- 
ing mind. 1605 Camden 213 Whosoever will w’ith a 
marking eie consider [etc.}. 

+ 2 . Expressive. Obs. (Quot. 1 766 may belong 
to sense i.) 

1756 Li/eo/Qnin i. 5 He bad. .an expressive countenance; 
a marking eyej a clearvoice. 1778 ^iME. D’ARDLAYDmry 
Sept., He has repeatedly asked me to read a tragedy to him, 
..and when I ask him why, he says I have such a marking 
face. 

3 . Mil. That marks (see Mark v. 10). 

1796 Insir. fy Rc,^. Cavalry^ (1813) 32 The horses heads 
of the line, and of the marking persons will then touch. 
Il/Ul.y When divisions come up.. successively into line, they 
come up to the horses heads of the marking persons. 

4 . That characterizes or accentuates. 

179s Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 319 What you are to say of 
the character., of a man, must., consist rather of a few light 
marking touches than of a long discussion. Z797 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Italian ii. (1824) 541 A full sense of the value of 
birth is a marking feature in the characters of the Marchese 
and Marchesa di Vivaldi. i8€^ Athenxum 30 Aug. 271/1 
The tragic story ofSaigo Kichinosuke's despair and deatli 
, .for all time must be the marking incident of its history. 
Hence t MaTkiaffly adv.y attentively. 
a 1586 Sidney .Arcadia iv. (1598) 404 Pyrocles markingly 
hearkened to all that Dametas said. 

Markis, Markiseeao : see Marquis, -quisess. 
Markland (maukliend). Sc. [f. Mahk si.- + 
Land.] A division of land, originally of the 
annual value of a mark ;• = Mark si.'-^ 

As *a markland' and ‘a mark (of) land' were equivalent, 
it U often difficult to determine whether in the early examples 
the combination is a compound or a syntactical collocation. 

1550 in Black Bk. Teiyntouik (Bannatyne Cl.) 407 The 
markland of Drimleyort, the half markland of Glenkinglas 
[etc.].^ I77;4 Pennant Tour Scot, in 1772, 107 The i>land 
is divided into markland^. each of which ought to maintain 
fourteen cows and four horses. 1793 Statist. Acc. Scot. 
VII. 393 The lands are reckoned by a peculiar measurement, 
by what are called merks-land. Each merk-Iand ought to 
contain 1600 square fathoms. 1884 Campdei.i. Rec. Argyll 
6z This parish, divided into ii6 marklands, is [etc.]. 

MarMess (maukles), a. [f. Mabk jri.l + 
-LESS.] Without mark or a mark. 

1834 Ld. Houghton Mem. Matty Scenes, Vis, Argonauts, 
A. .plain. .Trackless and markless as fresh-fallen snow. 
Hence fiZa'rlcIessly adv.^ unnoticed. 

*844 Thom Rk/rnes IP’eaz’cr 39 Unkcnt, uncared its ruin, 
Sae marklessly it grew. 

lUIarklet (mauklet). rare~^. [f. Mark sb.'^ 

+ -LET.] A little mark ; in quot. f a badge. 

1647 Ward .S/n#/, (1843) 32Souldicrs use to weare 

other marklets or notadoes in time of battell. 

t Markly, a. Sc. Obs. [f, Mark + -hr 2, 
Cf. ON. Jfterkiliga.1 Definitely. 

*533 Gau Richt P'ay (1888) 69 Sanct Paul vrids .. Plane 
and marklie of our lordis resurrectione. 

Marklynis, obs. form of Miuklings adv. 
Markmau (maukmwn). [f. Mark sb^■ -i- 
Man 

fl. = Marksman I. AIso/^. Obs. 

1577 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. yiii. 28 in Holinshed, The 
kerne, who is an ordinary souJdlor, vsing . . sometimes hys 
peece, beyng commonly so good markemen as they will 
come within a score of a great castle. *59* Shaks. Rout, 
tr jiul. I, i. 212 A right good marke man. 1654 Flecknoc 
Ten Years Trav. 78 Arrows (with which they are the best 
mark men in the world). 

2 . Aniiq. A dweller in a mark (Markj/j.I a). 

1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. iii. 49 Each of the mark-men 
has there bis homestead. 

Markois, obs. form of Marquis. 

Markoke, obs. form of Moorcock. 

Markque, obs. form of Marque. 

Markry, obs. form of Mercury. 

Iklarksman (mauksm^n). [f. marl^s, genitive 
of Mark sb.^ + Man 

1. One skilled or practised in shooting or aiming 
at a mark. (Cf. the earlier Makkman.) 

_xC6o F. Brooke tr. I.e Blanc's Trax>. no Often, the King 
gives rewards to the best marks-men. J709 Steele Taller 
No, 39 f 36 .A good Marks-man will be sure to hit his Man 
at 20 Yards Distance. 18x6 Scorr Antig. xx, MTntyre is 
said to be a marksman. 1885 i\ianch. Exam. 14 July 4/6 
The rather low records made by old marksmen on the 
Common. 

b. A title of merit awarded for a certain re- 
cognized degree of proficiency in rifle practice. 

1859 Musketry Instr. 72 Certain of the flret-class shots to 
be styled * nuirksmen *. 


2 . One who marks out land. 

1654 in Sir ^y. Petty Dtnwt iiu (1851) i6 The ad- 

measurers. .paid little for their diet and lodging, bounders, 
marksmen, spademen, &c. 

3 . One who makes a mark in place of a signature. 

1777 Nicholson & Burn Hist. Westmoreld. 4* Cumbert. 

II. 324 note, In the Original Solemn league and Covenant 
. .there arc abundance of marksmen, all of whom, from their 
abhorrence of popery. . leave the cross unfinished. 1813 CoL. 
Bagwell S/>. Ho. Comm. 24 Feb., Of these 3000 names, none 
were marksmen. 1885 T. Hughes in Law Times LXXX. 
45/1 The., drover who signed the contract was a marksman. 

4 . A grade or degree amongst Orangemen. 

r8oo in Orange Syst. Exposed Bi, I will keep this 
part of a Marksman from an Orangeman, as well as from 
the ignorant. . . I will be aiding and assisting to all true 
honest Orange Marksmen. 18x36V//. Hist, in <■/////. Reg. 
93/2 Theoatliofa Marchman or Marksman, the name of one 
further initiated in their secrets. 

5 . One who ranges competitors in a race. 

1897 Encyct. Spori I. 62 s.v. A thletics. 

6. (See quot.) 

1901 Blaclcw. Mag. Nov. 660/1 The ‘Marksman ‘..whose 
function it is to superintend the marking of the Forest Pontes. 

Marksmanship, [f. prec. + -ship.] The 
function, quality or art 01 a marksman. 

1859 Tennent Ceyhn II. vjii. iii. 324 There is little oppor- 
tunity for the display of marksmanship in an elephant bat- 
tue. 1899 Daily Tel. 23 Oct. 19/2 The Cape Police, .deride 
the Boer marksmanship. 

Markstone (ma‘jk|Slonii). Ols. exc. dial. [f. 
Makk sbi^ + Stoke si. Cf. G. maristeini] A 
boundary stone. 

1364 Durham HalmoU Rolls (Surtees) 31 Promisit quod 
ipse venire faciet le merkstans. 1535 Coverdale Gen. xxxi. 
45 Then toke lacob a stone and set It up for a piler or 
m.irkstone. 1587 Harrison England 1. v. ts/t in Holinshed, 
The marke .stone (1577 stone] which Tomus threw at ./Eneas. 
1610 St. Aug. Citie a/God They are wont to 

lay coales vnder bounders and marke-stoncs for lands. 1824 
Mactaggaht Gatlovid. Encycl. 338 Alarkstanes, stones set 
up on end for marks in the days of yore, that farmers might 
know the marches of their farms. 

Ma'rkswoman. [Cf. Marksman.] A woman 
practised in shooting at a mark. 

t8o2 sporting Mag. XX. 300 She is an excellent marks- 
woman. 1824 Scott .5*4 Renan's xviii, There might 
then be room for le.s.5 exalted but perhaps not less sklllul 
markswomeii to try their chance. 

Ma-rkwortliy, a. [f. Mabk ri.i + Wobthy 
o.; after G. merkasiirdigi^ Worthy of note. 

*827 Scott Napoleon 1, And — mark-worthy circumstance J 
in La Vendee afone was any stand made. x86s G. Mere- 
DiTft Rhoda FUmhig xxviil. (1889) 236 A rather mark- 
worthy young man. 

Markyd, Marlsys, obs. ff. Market, Marquis. 
Markyt, '•yth(e, obs. forms of Market. 

Marl (m^l), sbA Also (4 marll, 6 merle), 
4-9 marie, [a. OF. mar/e (still in dialects ; re- 
placed in mod.Fr. by the variant marne) late L. 
margila (whence OHG. inergil. MHG., mod.G., 
Du, mergel (MDn. also marl from Fr.), Da. mergel, 
Sw. mdrgcl), dim, of L. marga (whence It., bp. 
piarga), said by Pliny to be a Gaulish word. 

It does not, however, occur in the mod. Celtic langs. : the 
alleged Breton marg does not correspond pbonelicaTly ; the 
Breton merl is from Fr., and the Welsh marl and Irish and 
Gaelic maria are from English.) 

L A kind of soil consisting principally of clay 
mixed with carbonate of lime, forming a loose 
unconsolidated mass, valuable as a fertilizer. 

The marl of lakes is *a white, chalky deposit consisting 
of the mouldering remains of Mollusca, Entomoslraca, and 
partly of fresh-w’ater alga:’ tGelkie in Encycl. Brif^.z^h). 

1372 Durham Halmote Rolls (Surtees) 1x5 Quod nullus 
corum permittat aliquibus capere marll. X387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) II. 15 In his ilond vnder ke torf of lond 
is good marl i-foundc. 1393 Lancl. P.Pl.Q. xiu. 231 Lond ' 
ouere-layde with marie and with donge. cx^zo Pallad. on \ 
Husb. X . 25 For laak of donge in sondy Jond be spronge , 
Good marl. CX440 Prontp. Patv. Marl, or chalke, ' 

creta. xS*3 FitzheRO. Husb. § 2 Some mcane erthe, some | 
medled with marie. 1530 Palscr. 244/2 IMerle ground, 
marie. 1669 W. Sisjfso.v Hydro!. Chym. 296 A more stiff 
clay or marie, 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. xo Chalks, 
marles, and all such earths as ferment with vinegar, are 
nothing more chan a composition of shells. 1846 AI^Cul- 
uocn Ace. Brit. £mpire{x%5^'\ i. xBj Turnips form the basis 
of the Norfolk husbandry'; and, in conjunction with marl, 
may be said. ’to have made the county'. 1879 Cassells 
Teehn. Educ. xr. 67/2 Amber . . occurs . . in the Cretaceous 
marls of France and Germany, 

b. With qualifying word, e.g. an adj. of colour 
or a word denoting the composition, preponderant 
element, source, etc., as argillaceous, blue, cal- 
careous, chalky, chloritic, clay, earth, gravel, green- 
sand, sand, sandy, sea, shell, wkiie, yellow marl. 

*f Cushat marl (sec quot. 1682); dice or steel marl 
(see quots. 1682, 1766); delving or peat znarJ, flag, 
shale, slate, or stone marl (sec quots. 1682, 1707, 1762). 
For chalk, lime, and paper marl see the prefixed words. 

1603 Owen Pembrvkeshire (1892) zi Claye marie, stone 
marie, lyme, sande, or gravel! marie. Ibid. 7T Claye Marie 
soe called for difference betw'ceneitand the sea marie. 1682 
A. Martindale in J. Houghton Coll. Lett. Husb. ^ Trade I. 
X2X C^wshut-Marle ($0 called, as I suppose, for its resem- 
blance in colour to Stock-doves, or Queoca, which the Vulgar 
in this Country call Cowshuts) being of a brov-mish colour, be- 
spangled with blew*’cins. . .2. Stone-Marie, orShale-Marle.. . 

3. Pcai-Marle, or Dclving-Marle, which b. .very fat or unc- 


tuous. . . 4, Clay ^larle, resembling it in colour, and in my Opi- 
nion, being of great affinity to Clay.. .5. Steel-Marle in the 
bottom of some Pits, which of it self is apt to bre.'ik into little 
Bodies almost Cubical. 1686 Plot Staff ordsh. iit 1 20 Harder, 
stony, slatty sorts of Maries, at some places called Slat, at 
others Dice-JIarle. 1707 Mortimer (1721) 1. 87 Stone, 
Slate, or Flag-marle, which is a kind of a soft Stone .. of .a 
blue or bluish Colour, 1762 Mills Syst. Pract. Husb. 1. 38 
The marie which is usually found at the depth of about two 
feet .. in wet boggy grounds .. is commonly called peat- 
marle, or delving-marle. ig6SConipiete T'amier $ M 2/2 Dice 
Marie, a name given by the people of Staffordshire to a 
j reddish marie, that breaks into small square pieces like dice. 
1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 293 Shell marie is found 
for the most part in small lakes. 28^2 De la Beche Gecl. 

I 223 That the blue marls were deposited in a sea, perhaps 
somewhat similar to the Mediterranean. 1834 Brit. Husb. 
(L. U. K.) I. 309 For all practical purposes, it may be suffi- 
cient to divide it [shelly marl] into earth-marl and sheil- 
marl, x^’j'j Encycl. Brit. VI. 353/2 The Chloritic Marl in 
the Wealden district. 

c. Red marl : (c) marl of a red colour ; (d) 
reddle ; (f) Geot. the New Red Sandstone. 

CX630 Risdon A*Hrt'. Devo/i (1810) 4 It consists of a red 
and blue marie. 2748 J. Hill Hist. Fossils 46 ’I’be Red 
Maries. Ibid. 47 Soft, heavy, red Marie, call’d Common 
Reddle. 1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 333 A group of red 
marl and sandstone ..is found in England interposed be- 
tween the lias and the carboniferous strata. 2867 \V. W. 
Smyth Coal ^ Coal-mining 62 On the south-east of Tam- 
worth, the clearing away of thered marls reveals a co.ilfield. 

d. Buminginarl'. used symbolically, after Milton, 
for the torments of Hell. 

1667 Milton P. L. r. 296, 1814 Cary Dante's luf. x\74 
30. 2876 (Jeo. Eliot Dcut. Der. vjil Ixvi, It seems the un- 
joyous di-isipation of demons, seeking diversion on the burn- 
ing marl of perdition. 

2. poet. Used generically (like clay) for : Earth. 

1590 Spenser Q. ir. at. 33 7 b seize upon his foe flatt 

lying on the marie. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. i. 66 'To 
make account of her life to a clod of waiward marie ? a 2770 
Akenside Poems (1789) II. 56 Now, Hesper, guide ray feet 
Down the red marie xvith moss o’ergrown. 2808 Hall 
Caine in Daily News 30 May 5 HU «et laid hold of the 
marl and earth, bis head was In the sky, 

3 . Short for marl-brick. 

x8is J. Smith Panorama Set. ff Art I. 187 The marls are 
made m the neighbourhood of London. 1855 F. Reinnel 
Metsonsy etc. Assist. 33 Maries, stocks, and place-bricks. 

4 . attrih., as marl-bed, -brick, clay, -lake, soil, 
-stock', also marl-like adj.; marl-grass, Zigzag 
Clover, Trifolimn medium', also Red Clover, 7 ’. 
praiense ; marl slate Geol. (see quot. 1877) j marl- 
stone Geol.f argillaceous and ferruginous Lmestone, 
which lies between the upper and lower Lias of 
England, Also Marl-pit. 

2B28 Fleming Hist. Anim. Kingd, 28 Bones of individual 
[pig.«) are occasionally found In ’ nJarJ*bed.s. a 2670 Si'ALD'* 
INC Troub. Chas. I (1829) 45 A.. great bed of sand, .mixed 
with *marle-clay and stones. X876 Pacc Adv, Text-bk, 
Geol. XX. 4x1 Marl-clay., occurs as a whitish friable clay 
with an admixture of lime. 2778 W. Hudson Flora. Augl. 
326 Tri/oUttm alpestre . . perennial Trefoil, Clover, or 
*Marle-grass, 1875 Lyell’s Princ. Geot, II. nt. xlviii. 573 
.4 *mar2-l.ake in Forfarshire. 2796 MoK.szAmer.Gccg. \. 
272 note, A sediment of one Inch of impalpable *marle-like 
substance. 2877 A. H. Green Phys. Geol. ii. § 6. 7a If the 
rock [marl] splits into plates it is calfcd *marl-s!nte. rx842r 
Lkuck Cottage Farmer 6 Marsh, alluvia] and •marl soiN. 
2836 Penny Cycl. V. 409/1 *Marl stocks differ from the 
bricks just described. 2839 Ibid. XIV. 429/2 *AIarlsionc, 
sandy, calcareous, and irony strata, which aividcr fhe upper 
from the lower Has clays, 

t Marl, sbi^ Obs. exc. dial. Contraction of 
Marvel sb. 

1609 B. JoNsoN Sil. Worn. in. i, Your band,- and cufles,,. 
'I'is mar’l you ha ’hem on now. x6x6 R. C Times’ lYhistle 
Sat. V. 2132 Noe marie though he with drunkennesse dis- 
pence. 2746 Exmoor ScoldiugCiL. D. S.) 130 Es marl who’s 
more vor Rigging or Rumping, .than thee art ihyzeL x886 
Elworthv lY. Soin. IVom-bk. s.v., 'Tis a mafl, howevet 
’twas, they had’n all bin a killed. 

HIaa;l (mail), dial. Contraction of MjlBble. 
x86o Geo. Ehot Mill on FI. v, How stodgy they [a toy's 
pockets] look, 7bm ! Is it marls (marbles) or cobnuts? 

Marl (maJll, S'.! Also (5 marly, 6 merl), f-S 
marie, [f. Makl sb.'^ Cf, F. marner, MDu.. 
marlen, med.L. mar/dre.'] 

L Irans. To apply marl to (ground); to fertiliitt^ 
or manure with marl. 


2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 25 Euerc k« kickcre 
felde is i-marled, k® better corn it wil berc, 24.. kVc. in 
)Vr.-)VuIckcr 576/23 Creti/icc, to marly, 2538 hcLAsn /tiu. 
V. po 'The Sandy Groundc of sum P.irtes of Shropshire .. 
wilfe not berc Come plentifully but it be merlyd. 26*5 B. 
JoNSON Staple of N. n. iv, Who would hold any Land To 
haue the trouble to marie it? 2882 jEssorr in jy/h Gent. 
748 It was a general practice to marl the land periodically, 
tb. To Spread (marl) as manure. Obs. 

2792 Trans. Soc. Arts IX. 82 If any good m.-irl can be 
had. .it should then be well marled upon the clover rc»t. 

2 . To enrich as with marl ; to manure, fertilize. 

2544 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 16 Vf I dcl>-uer to » maji my 
sbepe to dunge or marie his lande. ^ ^ m 

Coverdale Lett. Martyrs (15^4) 4dz Vf '' . , 

muckcand marie 3'ou; to pour h>’s showers i water’d 

26st OciLBY (2665) 135 Realms. “ 

wilh the fertile Nile. 2833 H. CouzotocE Fu/ds o/Jame, 

Marl’d With bleaching bones. , 

+ 3 . tnir. To crumble marl. Obs. 

marlc away. 
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SXarl (maji), V.- Also 5 marlyn, 8-9 marie, 
[a. Da. and LG. vtarlen (whence Sw. maria. Da. 
merle), app. a frequentative f. MDu. merren to tie.] 
fl. trans. To tje, noose. 

CX440 PrDinf>. Parv. 327/1 Marlyn, or snarlyn, Ulaqueo. 

2 . NatU. To fasten with marline or small line ; 
to secure together by a succession of half-hitches ; 
to wind marline or other small stuff round (a rope), 
securing it with a hitch at each turn. 

1704 J. Harris Lcx> Tcchn. I. s.v. Marline^ Marling a 
sail', is, when being so rip’d out of the Bolt Rope, that it 
cannot be sewed in again, the Sail is fasten’d by Marline .. 
unto the Bolt Rope^ 1769 Falconer Dici.Marinsw. (1780), 
Merliner u/te voiUj to marie a sail to it’s foot*rope. i8*o 
ScoRESBY Acc. Arctic Reg, II. 48a The two edges were 
marled to two pieces of a hawser, c 1825 Choyce Log 0/ 
yack Tar fiBoi) 87 The catamarans were made of bundles 
of dry bulrusnes well marled together. <m86o H. Stuart 
Seantaits Catech. 30 Marl them well down. 

t Marl, Obs.-o [Of obscure origin ; cf. 
M,vrill vl] (See quots.) 

1598 Florio, Car/ionaio jtesce, fish that is marlde, as they 
vse at Hampton. i6xx Ibid.i Accarpionare^ to souse fish 
with vinegre to bee eaten cold, to marie fish. 

Marl, v.^ Ohs. exc. dial. Also 7 mar’le, 7“9 
marie. Contraction of Mauvel v, 

1598 B. JoNSoK Ev. Man in Hunt. (Qo.) 1. ii. 3s, I marie, sir, 
you weare such ill-fauourd course stockings, hauing so good 
a leggeas you haue. a hlioDLETON IPovi. beioare Wont. 

I. ii, I mar’l my Guardianer do’s not seek a wife for me. X648 
Maine Amorous iVarre v. vh. 79, 1 mar’le, my Lord, Our 
Amazons appeare not 1795 Wolcot (P. Viadzx)RoyalTo7ir 
\Vks. 1812 HI. 339 [They] marie that children talk as well 
as kings. xZzz Scott Nigei iii, * I marie the skipper took 
us on board said Richie. x886 Elworthy IP. Som. IVord* 
bk.. Marl, 

Marl dial , : see Merelles. 

Marlaceous (majl^'Jhs), a. [f. Marl 4- 
-ACEOUS.] Of the nature of or resembling marl. 

1794 Kirwan Elem, Min. (ed. a) I. 373 This marlaceous 
loam may be either sandy or clayey, 

Marlbeirry (maulberri). U.S. A small tree, 
Ardisia Pickeringia or Jcacorea paniculata (N.O. 
Myrsinacesd)^ native to the West Indies, etc. 

In recent Diets. 

IVIarll 30 roTlgli(ma*jlb 9 r 3 ; often mgdbra). The 
name of a town in Wiltshire ; used attrib, in Marl- 
borough. chalk, ? chalk for writing with; Marl- 
borough dog [from the title of the Duke of 
Marlborough, owner of Blenheim Palace], a Blen- 
heim spaniel (see Blenheim); Marlborough wheel 
Meck.y a thick ‘ idle wheel' (see Idle a. j; b). 

1^64 Low Life (ed. 3) 94 Publicans taking the Advantage of 
their Companies being either m a deep Discourse, half 
Drunk, or at Supper, to vse Marlborough-Chalk. 1841 R. 
Willis Princ. Mechanism 203 Such a thick idle wheel is 
termed a hfarlborough wheel, in some districts.. It is 
employed in the roller frames of spinning machinery. x86x 
Chambers's Encycl, II. 133 Blenheim Dog, or Marlborough 
Dog, a small and very beautiful variety of spaniel. 

Rtarl'bnrian (mailbiuo-rian). [f. Marlborough 
(as if in form *Marlbnry) + -AU.] One educated 
at Marlborough College. 

x88x Hughes Rugby, Tennessee nr. iii. 130 A nephew of 
mine, aged twenty*one, a Marlburian. 

t Marie (ma.!l). dial, Obs, Also 7-8 marrel, 
9 marl, ? erron. male. (See quots.) 

a X700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Marrel, a Bird about the 
bigness of a Knot. 1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery 163 How to 
choose . . Goodwets, Marie, Knots, Ruffs, Gull, Dotterels, 
and Wheat Ears. (In ed. 1767 indexed as ‘JMarlc, a fish, 
how to chuse 1864 Atkinson Prov, Names Birds, Marl, 
Prov. name for Knot, Tringa Canutus, 1885 Swainson 
ProiK N antes Birds 105 Knot . . various names. . Male(Essex), 
Marie, variant of Medle Obs., medlar. 
Marled (m^ld), ppL [f. Marl sb^ or zr.l 
+ -ED.] Manured or fertilizeil with marl. 

.x6io W, Folkingkam Art ofSurvey x, 32 They let and 
set such Marled ground^ vnder twenty yceres at an in- 
credible rate of monies in hand. 1707 Mortimer Hush, 
(1721) L 139 All sorts of Pease love limed or marled Lands. 

Marled (marld), ppl. «.2 Chiefly Sc. Also 9 
merled. [Cf. OF. mercUil\ Marbled, mottled, 
spotted, variegated, streaked. 

1603 MoNirENNiE Cert. Matters Scot. K, They delight in 
marled clothes, specially, that haue long stripes of sundrie 
colours. 1598 FBYER. 4 CC. E.Indiaff P. 216 Agatsfor Hafts 
of Knives, white and well marled are good. 1703 hi. Mar- 
tin IP. Is/. Scot. 58 Marled Salmon,. . being lesser then the 
ordinary Salmon, and full of strong Large Scales. 1787 
BvrSS Answ. Perses /r. Guidwi/e o/lPauchopC’House v 
The marled plaid ye kindly spare. X793 Young Ann, 
Agric., Kent iCX. (E. D. S.), The fine eating meat being 
that which is marled flesh and spread well, x'&zo Blackw, 
htag.yX. 563 'I’he merled neck and smooth breast of the 
Maivis. 2871 C. GincON Lack of Cold i, Its pale yellow 
marled sheepskin binding. 

Marlcr (maubi). dial, [f. Marl 
One who digs marl. Also, one who spreads marl 
on land (see E. D. D.) 

xZcZ Athenxutn IV. 201 The men who are employed in 
getting the marl out of these pits arc termed marlers. i8io 
Ann. Reg. 672 The most prevalent custom of this county 
[Cheshire) is the shouting of the marlers, when any money 
has been given to them. 

f Marlet. Obs. AIso6-ett(e, 7 -ot. [a. OF. 
merhtte the heraldic martlet, app. a dim. of vierle 
blackbird.] A martin or martlet. 


1556 WiTHALS Diet. (1568) 53/1 A marlette, whiche is of 
the quantitee of a swalow, hauyng no feete to go, but onely 
stumpes, cyPsellus. 1578 Cooper Thesaurus, Cypselus,.. 
a byrde called a marlett [ed, 1565 martlette). 1605 Siiaks. 
Macb. I. vL 5 The Temple haunting Barlet [read Marlet). 
? 1645 C. Morton Enquiry in Uarl, Misc, (1810) V. 499 
The summer birds that breed here, as the nightingale, the 
cuckow, marlot, &c. Ibid. 505 The swallow swift and mar- 
let are almost always flying. 

Marleyon, obs. form of Merlin. 

II Marli (mauli). Also marly. [Fr.] 

1 . A kind of lawn or gauze used for embroidering; 
embroidery on this material. (Cf. Qdintin.) 

x82X H. Wilson IPondetpul Char.^ 11. 213 She sews and 
hems perfectly well, and is no less skilful in making marly. 

2 . The raised rim of a dish or plate. 

In recent Diets. 

Marlian, -in, obs. forms of Merlin. 

Marlin. [? Cf. Mable.] ' Applied in the east 
coast of North America with qualification to any 
species of curlew or godwit* (Newton). 

1893-6 Newton Diet. Birds 367 America possesses two 
species of the genus [Limosd\, the very large hlarbled God- 
wit or Marlin, L. jedoa,. .znd the smaller Hudsonian God- 
wit, L. hudsonica. 

Marline (nia’jUn), Kant. Forms: 5mar- 
lyne, 6 marlyn, 6-8 marlin, 7 merlin, (mart- 
ling), 7-8 merline, 7- marling, marline. [Perh. 
two synonymous words have been confused : mar- 
line a. Du. marlijn (£. marren to bind + Hjn Line 
sb.') and marling! a. Du. marling vdi, sb. f. Marl 
( = Du. marlett) + -ing 1. The two words seem to 
have been confused already in Du. Cf. MLG. mer- 
Hnk, marlink (mod.LG. marlink) ; the word has 
passed into other langs. asSw.,Da. w^r//;/^(also Sw. 
merla. Da. merle), Fr., Sp. merlin, Pg. merliml\ 
Small line of two strands, used for seizings. 

1485 Naval Acc. Nett. PlI (1896) 70 Canuas . . j bolte, 
Salle twyne. .VI Ib, Marlyne..vi lb. 1558 in Wills 45- Inv. 
N. C. (Surtees No. 2) 167, of marlyn iiij*. 1627 

Capt. Smith Seamatls Gram. v. 25 Marling is a small line 
of vntwisled hemp, very pliant and well tarred, to sease 
the. ends of Ropes from raueling out, ..if the Saile rent 
out of the Boltrqpe, they will make it fast with marlin 
till they haue leisure to mend it. x666 Dryden Ann. 
Mirab. cxlviit. Some the galled ropes with dawby marling 
bind. 1723 Trial Pyrafes taken by Capt. Ogle 31 He.. 
>vas down seeing and ordering her Sails out on board the 
Pyrate, in particular some Marling and HousHng. 1769 
Falconer Diet, Marine xi. (1780), Merlin, marline, or 
merline. x886 Encycl. Brit. X2CI. 604/1 Marling, soft- 
laid white line for securing sails to the bolt-rope. 
Ma'rline, v. rare“^, p. prec.: perh. a mere 
error.] trans, « Marl 2* 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Marling a Sail, (A mis- 
apprehension of quot. 1704 under Marl v. 2.) X72X Bailey, 
To Marline a Sail. 1828 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

Marline-Spike, marlinspike (maulin- 
spaik), sb. Also 7 marlin-speek, 7-9 marling-, 
8 - marlin(e)8pike. [orig, app. mar ling-spike, 
f. Marling vbl. sh,^ + Spike sb., the first element 
being subseq. interpreted as Marline sb.) 

1 . Naut. An iron tool tapering to a point, used 
to separate the strands of rope in splicing, as a 
lever in marling, etc. 

1626 Capt. Smith Aceid. Png. Seamen 3 The Boteswaine 
is to haue the charge of all the Cordage. .sailes. .and marl- 
ing spikes. 1693 K. Lyde True Acc. retaking * Friend" s 
Adventure* 14, 1 look’t about the Beams for a Marlin-speek, 
or any thing else to strike them withal, 1757 Smollett 
Reprisal ii. xv. As brisk a seaman as ever greased a marlin 
spike, 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. 178 The British sea- 
man who can only fight with his fists or with a marlinspike, 
b, atlrib.\ marline-spike hitch, a certain hitch 
used in marling (see quots.); marline-spike 
seamanship U.S., skill in handling the marline- 
spike. 

1857 Smyth SailoPs IPerd-bk., Marline-spike hitch, a 
peculiar-hitch in marling, made by laying the marline-spike 
upon the seizing stuff, and then bringing the end of that 
seizing over the standing part, so as to form a jamming 
bight. ^ 2882 Nares (ed. 6) 21 Marling-spike,or 

iSlidshipman hitch. x888 'Harped s Mag.'\v\y 270/1 Before 
this is ended he has learned a great deal of marline-spike 
seamanship. 1896 United Service Mag. 287 There is not 
nearly so much marlin-spike seamanship as in the days of 
our forefathers. 

2 . A sailor's name for a tropic-bird {Phaethoti) 
and a jager or skua-gull {Stercorarius), in allusion 
to the tw’o long pointed median tail-feathers. 

X867 Smyth Sailo/s JPord-bk., Boatswain-bird, Phaeton 
xthercus...\t is distinguished by two long feathers in the 
tail, called the marling-spike. x%o Century Diet. 

Marling* (maulig), vbl, sb.^ [f. Marl 
-ingI,] TheactionofMAKLz/.l; manuring with marl. 

a 1400 Parlt. 3 Ages 142 His rentes and his reches rekened 
he full ofte Oi mukkyng of marlelyng and mendynge of 
howses. 24.. P'zKT.inWr.-Wiilcker 576/2sCfr/9^e«riVlsic), 
marlynge. x^3 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 74 This kjmde 
of Marlinge is neclccted. 1707 Mortimer Husb. (2721) I. 38 
The marling of St. Foin, when *iis almost worn out, makes 
a great Improvement of it for three or four Years. 2875 
Act 38 (f 39 Piet. c. 92 § 5 Where, -a tenant executes on bis 
holding an improvement comprised in .. claying of land, 
liming of land, marling of land. 

attrib, 1556 Richmond tPills (Surtees) 93 On marivng 
wcmbelL 1577 in Hall EHz. Soc. (1887) 153 Marling 
wains. 


Ma'rliug’, vbl. sh% Kant. [f. Marl v,^ + 
-iNGJi.] The action of Marl z ^.2 Chiefly 
marling-cord, -line, -twine *= Marline; mar- 
ling-hitch — marling-spike hitch', f marling 
iron « Marline-spike. 

2^5 Naval Acc. Hen. ^'7/(1896)51 Merlyng Irenes. 2496 
Ibid. 267, X lb weight marlyng Twyne. 2548 Privy Council 
Acts (2890) 11. 174 Marlin lyne, lx lb. x^J, White ZTz’til 
Cab. (ed. 4) 113 Strong canvas being. .tyed hard on a pike 
with marlin cord. 276^ Falconer Diet. Marine {1780), 
Marling, the act of winding any small-line, as marline, spun- 
yarn, packthread, &c. about a rope. 2867 Smyth Sailcds 
IPord-bk. s.v. Marie, To attach the foot of a sail to its boU- 
rope, &c,, with marling hitches. Ibid., Marline-holes, holts 
made for marling, or lacing the foot-rope and clues in courses 
and topsails. 

+ Ma'rlin^, vbl. sb."^ Obs.-^^ [f. Mael£/.3+ 
-ING 1 .] The action of Marl z /.3 
1598 Florio, Accarpionare, to dresse any maner of fish 
with vineger to be eaten colde, which at Southampton they 
call marling of fish. 

Marlin(g*)spike : see Marline-spike. 
Marlion, obs. form of Merlin. 

Marlite (mauloit). Min, Also -yte. [f. 
Marl sb.^ + -ite2 .] A variety of marl which 
resists the action of the air. 

2794 Kirwan Elcm. Min. (ed. 2) I. 82 So mixed with argill 
as rather to pass for marlytes. 18^0 Lyell 2«zf Pisit U.S. 
42 The common name for the marlite, of which this treeless 
soil is composed, is ‘ rotten limestone ’. 2879 Dana Man. 
Gcol. (ed- 3) 233 Calcareous marlytes. 

Hence Marlitic (maali’tik) a, rare~^, partaking 
of the qualities of marlite. 

2794 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed, 2) I. 361 This earth may be 
pure, . .or marly, or marlitic, 

Marlock (ma'ilak), dial. A frolic, gambol; 
a piece of fun ; a sportive gesture. (See E. D. D.) 
Also MaTlock V. intr., to frolic, gambol. 

c 2746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lancs. Dial. (1862) 
70 He blest an he pray'd, an mede sitch Marlocks that[ctc.]. 
x86o Mrs. Gaskell Sylvids L. xi, Dost ta mean to say as 
my Sylvie went and demeaned hersel' to dance and marlock 
wi' a th’ fair-folk at th* ‘ Admiral's Head ’? Ilid. xxvii, As if 
thou’d send thy eyes after him, and he making marlocks 
back at thee. 2885 E. F. Byrrne Entangled l.i. xii. 231 
There’s a deal less harm in the Fiend when he’s marlocking 
in the air than when he’s harboured in the hearL 
Marloes (maulfiz), sb.pl. local. Also marleys 
(seeE,D.D.). pf. Marlj^.s] Marbles. 

2827 sporting Mag. XX. 92 Boys.. who would play at 
marbles (or marloes) with you. 2843 G. Daniel Merrie 
Eng.l.ix. 292 Oh yes! I pass my time at dumps and marloes. 

Marlovian (majlpu'vian), a. {sb.) [f. the name 
of the dramatist Chnstophei Marlowe (1564-J593) 
+ -IAN.] a. atl;. Pertaining to or characteristic of 
Marlowe, b. sb. An admirer orstudent of Marlowe. 
So Marlowe’sqtie, Ma’rlowish ad/s. Also BIa*r- 
lowism, the style, opinions, etc. of Marlowe. 

2593 G. Harvey Pierce's Supef\ Wks. (Grosart) IL 234 No- 
honesty,^ but pure Scogginisme ; no Religion, but precise 
Marlowisme. 1798 Lamb Lett. (2888) II. 97 Your recipe for 
a Turk’s poison is invaluable, and truly Marlowisb. 2885 
T. M. Hart in Nation (N.Y.) 26 Mar. 264/^ Which of the 
Marlovians, past or present, lias bethought him of the simple 
device of reprinting verbatim, side by side, the editions of 
1604, 1600, and 2626? 2887 Pali Mall Budget 28 July 30/2 
This . . is Marlovian. 2896 A. W, Verity Marlowe's Edw. Il, 
Gloss. 224/2 The phrase ‘quenchless fire’ is Marlowesque. 

Marl-pit (maulpit). [f. MARLr^.l Cf. MDu, 
viarlept(t.\ A pit from which marl is dug. 

c 2386 Chaucer Miller's T. 274 He walked in the feeldes 
for to prye Vp on the sterres..TiI he was in a Marleput 
yfalle. c 1440 Protnp. Parv. ysrjfx Marlpytte, or chalke- 
T>ytte, cretariusu. 2538 Leland Itiu, V. 81 Sum [Pooles] be 
likelyhod have begon of Marie Pities. 2625 Fletcher &- 
Shirley Nt. Walker iii. i, (1640) E4 Or shall I drive her. . 
over some rotton bridge. Or by a Marie pit side? xjof 
Mortimer Husb, (2722) I. 294 Carps delignt in Marlpils. 
i868 Peard Water-Farm. xv. 158 Old marl or gravel-pits. 

Marly (mauli), a.i Also 6, 8 -ey, 7-8 -ie. 
[f. Marl sb.^ + -y.] Resembling, or partaking of 
the qualities of, marl ; composed of marl ; abound- 
ing with marl. 

c 1420 Pallad, on Hush. i. 252 Lond is best for whete If hit 
be marly, ihicke, and sumdel weete. 1572 J. Jones Bathes 
Buchstone 2 b, It should not onely bee of another collour 
marly yellow, or swarty grecne ; but also [etc.]. 2626 Surfl. 
& IMarkh. Country Farm 13 All Clayes which arc blacke, 
gray, or marlie. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 183 A loose,, 
sandy loam, on a clay or marley foundation. x866 Gno, 
Eliot F. Holt 3 The land around was rich and marly. 

Marly (ma-jli), Sc. nnd dial. Also Sc. 
mirl(e)y. [See MaM/ED ppl. o/'^] Spotted, 
streaked, marbled. 

17H Ramsay Tartana i6i But if behind some marly cloud 
he [the sun) steal. 2790 A. Wilson Wren Poems 288 What 
woe Gars thee sit mourning. .And rive thy mirley breast? 
2807 Tannahill Poems (2825) 192 'The mirly-breasted birds. 

Marly, variant of Marli. 

Marlyn, obs. form of Marline, I^Terlin. 
Marlyng, variant of Merling Obs., w'hiting. 
Marlyon, obs. form of Merlin, 

Maim : see Ma'am. 

Marmaduc, -ady, ? misprints for Maravedi. 
1572 Q. 'S.x.iz. Lei. in Digges Covtpl. Ambass. (.x(}f,%) AJ 
He hath not the value of .a ^larmaduc in land or livelihood. 
2605 P/ay o/'.S/uciey 12 b, Why should there want a Mar- 
mady? a mite? 

Mannadyn(e, -inaido(n, obs, ff. Mep5x,ud(en. 
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ISaZTZUalade (ma'JmaU^d). Forms ; 6' mar- 
mylate, -elad, -ilat, -ilade, mormelade,marm- 
let, mermelado, 6-7 marmelet(t, -alad, -alate, 
6-S marmalet, -elade, 7 marmilad, -ilitt, -alit, 
-alett, -ulade, -ulate, -ulet, -aled, -eleta, -elate, 
mermalade, 8 marmolet, mermelade, 6- mar- 
malade. [a.F. marindade^ in Colgr. mermelade^ 
a. Pg. marmelada^ f. marmelo quince, repr. (with 
dissirailaiion of consonants) L. melimduviy js., Gr, 
lx€\iix 7 ]\ov (‘honey-apple’, f. fiiKi honty + firjkov 
apple) the name of some kind of apple which 
was grafted on a quince. From the Pg. word are 
also Sp. marmelada. It. inarmellatay and (through 
Fr.) G., Du., Da. marvtelade, Sw. viarmelad^ 

1 . A preserve or confection made by boiling 
fruits (orig. quinces, now usually Seville oranges) 
with sugar, so as to form a consistent mass. 

Often with prefixed word, as a/iricoi, lemon, orange, 
quince viarmalade \ when there is no word prefixed, orange 
marmalade is now commonly meant. 

[1524 in Lett. Papers Hen, V[l£ IV. 1, 339 Pre* 
sented by Hull of Exeter one box of marmalade.] 1333 
Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 44 b, A piece of a quynce rested 
or in marmelade. 79 b, hlarmalade ofquynces. 1580 

Lvly Euphnes (Arb.) 266 Therfore you must giue him leaue 
after euery meale to cloase his stomacke with Loue, as 
with Marmalade. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. ii. i. i, Mar* 
malet of phumnes, quinces &c. 1634 Sir T. Hkrbert Trav. 
t 68 A healing powder of Gall and Marmalate of Dales. 1767 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery 353 Marmalade of cherries. Put 
the cherrle.s into the sugar, and boil them pretty fast till it 
be a marmalade. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. ifousekpr. 
(2778) 223 To make Orange l^Iarmalade. Take the clearest 
Seville oranges you can get [etc.]. Ibid. 225 To make Apri- 
cot Marmalade. 1845 Eliza Acton Mod, Cookery 437 hlar- 
malade for the [Apple] Charlotte. Weigh three pounds of 
good boiling apples, .let these stew over a gentle fire, until 
they form a perfectly smooth and dry marmalade. Hid. 
480 Very fine imperatrice-plum marmalade. 1862 .^nsted 
Channel Isl. tv. xxi. (ed. 2) 487 The fruit is without much 
flavour,. .though it is well adapted for marmalade, 
b. Proverbial and fig. 

1592 G. Hauvcy iVr.y Z.c//ry Wks. (Grosart) I. 280 Euery 
Penode of her stile carrieth marmalad and socket in the 
mouth. 1607 Walkington Opt, Glass 53 The marmalade 
and sucket of the Muses. 

2 . The fruit of Luenma mammosa ; also, the 
tiee itself, Also called natural marmalade. 

*797 Eucyet. Brit, 3) I, 60/1 {Achras vtammosn.) 
Fruit. .inclosing a thick pulp called natural tnarntalade , 
x82t-2 Lindley in Trans. Horlieult, Soc. (1824) IV. 07 
The Mammee Sapota ., is called Natural Marmalade. 
2846 — }'eg. Kingd. 592 The Marmalade {Achras mam- 
vioseC).^ j866 Ttvas. Boi, 698/1 Lncuma vtnmmosunt. . 
is cultivated for the sake of its fruit, which is called Mar- 
malade, or Natural Marmalade. 

3 . aitrib. : marmalade box, (<i) a box for mar- 
malade; (^) the fruit of Cenipa americana « 
Genii’AP ; tt* marmalade-eater, ? one daintily 
brought up ; marmalade fruit, the fruit of the 
mannalade-iree; t marmalade-madam, a strum- 
pet; marmalade-plum, the fruit of the marma- 
lade-tree or the tree itself (J. Smith Diet. Pop. 
Navies Plants, \ marmalade-tree, the mam- 
mee-sapota (see sense 2). 

1624 Althorp il/S. in Simpkinson Washingtons App, 
p. Iviii, 6 galley potts .and X2 *marmalelt boxes for Mrs. Se- 
grave. 1796 Stedman II. xxviii. 318 A singular 

kind of fruit, called here the marmalade box, ..the husk., 
opens in halves like a walnut, when the pulp appears like 
that of a medlar. x6x4 R. Tailor Hog hath lost Pearl 
It. D, Th'art as witty a ’'marmaled eater as euer I conuerst 
with. 1S40 ScHOMBURGKi?r/V. Guiana too The Pine-apple, 
the Guava, the *M3rmal.Tde fruit, 1674 Josselvn Voy. Nexy 
Eng. 162 The Gallants a Utile before Sun-set walk with their 
■*Marmalei-Madams, aswedoin Morefields. 17x7 E. Ward 
U^ks. II. 351 More Marmulet Madams will be met strolling 
in the Fields, than Honest Women in the Streets. x866 
Treas. Bot. 722/2 *Marmalade.Tree, Lucnvia vtanunosuni. 
fb. quasi-adj. = ‘ sweet’. Obs. 

1629 Massinger Picture i, 1, 1 cannot blame my ladies 
VnwilUngnesse to part with such marmulade Ups. 

Hence Ma’rmalady a. {rare~^'), resembling 
marmalade in sweetnes';, etc. (in quot fig.'). 

1602 Middleton Blurt 111. i, The Frenchman you see has 
a soft mermaladie heart. 

Marmala-water (maumalaiw^-tai). [f *mar- 
mala corruption of Pg. ttiarmeh ; see Mabmelos j 
A liquid distilled from the flowers of the mar- 
melos, used in Ceylon as a perfume for sprinkling. 
1857 in Balfour Cycl. India. 

Marmaled, -et(t, obs. forms of Maritalade. 
Marmalite, variant of Marmoeite. 
S/Xarmaric (maJmK'rik), a. Also 5 -merike, 
-morike, 7 -raaricke. [ad. L. Marmaric-us, 
adj. of Alarviarica (see below).] Of or belonging 
to the ancient Marmarica (now Parca) on the 
north coast of Africa. So Blarma'ricaii a., in 
the same sense ; sb., an inhabitant of Marmarica. 

C1470 Harding Citron, xnx. 1, As proude and br3’me as 
l>on Marmerike. /bid, ci.xxxvij. iii, In all the world was 
then no prince hym lika . . in the felde a lyon marmorike. 
*593 Q. Elu. Breth. iv. met. iii. ii Another the Marmlarp- 
canlion [0x1^. Mamiaricusleox ChaucerZ/ox alyounofhe 
centre of marmorike] With Tuske and paxv induetb. 2607 
"YoT^ELu Four^. Beasts (1655) 359 These also are the epi- 
thets of lions ; — wrathful,, .violent, Marmarican. 1627 May 
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tr. Lucan in, E 2 b, Marmancke troops the horned Ammon 
prest. Ibid. iv. G 5 b. Swift ftlarmaricans. 

t Marmaritin. Obs. rare'^K l^ipp- L. mar- 
mariiis a plant that giows in marble quarries, a. 
Gr. fiapjxapiTts (not recorded in this sense), f. /tdp- 
yapos marble.} Some drug. 

x6o4_ Middleton Witch (lyjS) yo Ptresf one. I have some 
Mar-niartin, and Mandragon. lieccaiy. ^larmaritin, and 
Mandragora, thou wouldtt say, 

aiarmarize (ma-jmaraiz), V. [f. Gr. /iap. 
pap'os marble + -IZE.] tram. To subject to mar- 
marosis. (Cf. Marmobize w.) 

1B93 Geikie Text-bk. Geol. iv. viii. ii. (cd. 3) 603 On the 
east side of the great intrusive mass of Fair Head the chalk 
is likewise marmarised. 

IKtarmarosiS (maimare«'sis). Cta/. [f Gr. 
pappap-os marble + -osis.] The conversion of 
limestone into marble by inetamorphism. 

1882 Geikie Geol. tv. viii. ii. 577 Marmarosis. 

Marmaset.t, -it, -assed, obs ff. Marmoset. 
HXarmatite (ma-jmatoit). Miu. [a. G. r/iar~ 
ma/it, f. Mannato fS. Amer.).] A ferriferous variety 
of sphalerite. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 781/2. 
Marmayd(en, obs. forms of Mer 3 iaid(en. 
Manriazat, -et, obs. forms of Marmoset. 
Marmelade, -ate, -etft, obs. ff. .Marmalade. 

II Mariuelos (maumi'lps). [mod.L., f, Pg. viar- 
melo quince, j The Bengal quince, jEgU iMarntelos. 

1823 Crabb Technol. Diet. 1866 Treas. Bot. 722/2 Mar- 
melos, FEgte Marnielas. i88y Standard 16 Sept. 5/3 On 
how many tables does the marmefos make its appearance ? 

11 BEarmennill (majme-nil), [Icelandic ; dim. 
f. mar-r sea ^matm-, ma 5 -r man.] A merman. 

x8os Naval Citron. XIV. 303 It was the body of a Mar- 
menill, and not that of a human being. 1863 Baring-Gould 
Iceland 352 The verses sung by a marmennill, when he 
was carried back to his favourite element. 

Marmerike, obs. form of Marmaric. 
Marmeset(te, -ot, obs. forms of Marmoset. 
Marmiladfe, -at, -itt, obs. ff. Mabsialade. 
Marmisaea, -isset, obs. forms of Marmoset. 
Marzait (maumit). dial, and Naut. ? Obs. 
[ad. F. marmite pot or kettle.] (See quots.) 

c 1758 Inv. in Miss Jackson Shropsli. Word-bk, 2 Potts — 

I Marmitt. 1841 HMirsuonuESaloAia Antiq. $ooMarf/ii/, 
a pot with hooks at each side. 1867 Sm\th Sailor's IFord’ 
bk., Maruiit, a pot fitted with a hook for hanging it to the 
bars of tlie galley-range. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Worei'bk., Martnlni, Marmot, a three-legged Iron pot- 
holding about four quarts — to be hung over the fire. 

II liXanuitojl imarmfioh). [Fr., f. marmite 
pot, kettle.] A kitchen scullion. 

1754 CuESTV.aT. Let.to Dayrolles a I wish., that you 
could find meat Brussels an humble niarmiton, tournebroche, 
or pther animal, who could roast and boil decently. 1847 
Disraeli Tancred 1. 1, One of my marmitons has disap- 
pointed me. 

Marmlet, obs. form of Marmaeade. 
Marmoke, variant foims of Mobmal Obs. 
Marmolet, obs. form of Marjialade. 
Marzuolite (maum^loit). Min, Also mar- 
znalite. [Formed by Nnttall, who refers to Gr. 
papfiaipetv to shine: see -LITE.] A laminated 
serpentine, of a pearly lustre and pale green colour. 

1822 T. Nuttall in Amer. yrftl.Sci. IV. 27 A contieuous 
substance which as a peculiar mineral 1 shall distinguish by 
the name of marmalite. Ibid, tg MarmoUle. X848 C. A. 
Johns Week at Lizard 107 Rare minerals, such as marmo* 
lite. 1849 Watts tr. Gtuelins l/andbk. Chcru. III. 395 
Noble Serpenlineor Ophite (together with Marm.nHie [eic.]), 
t Marmor. Sc. Obs. Also 4, 6 -our, -ore. 
[a. L. marmor Marble.] Marble. Also aitrib. 

C 137s Sc. Leg. Saints xxi. {Clement) 888 pai . . fand a kyrk 
. .of marmore mad. 1596 Dalrymfle tr. Leslie’s Hist, Scot, 

I. 79 This marmore stane in forme of a chyte. /bid. 129 The 
niannour chyre of Destinie. /bhl. 132 The sentences in 
Marmor war bewin. 

xytarmoraceous (maimore^-Jas), a. rare. [f. 
L, type *mannordce-7ts, f. inamnor Marble: see 
-ACEOIJS.] Pertaining to, or like, marble. 

x688 R. Holme Armotiry ii. 313A Marmolralceous, a 
Marble colour, a black blue. 1822 T. Nuttall in Amer. 
yrT*/. Sci. IV. iBThismannoraceousmineraL 1848 Maunder 
Treas. Nat. Hist. 

Marmorate (ma-jmor^k), a. [ad. L. mar- 
mordt-us, pa, pple. of marmordre to overlay with 
marble, f. marmor Marble.] 
tl. Overlaid with or enclosed in marble. Obs. 

*537 Epitaph in Fuller Worthies, Lond. 11. (i662>^ 205 
Under this Stone closyd and marmorate Lyeth lonn Kite. 

2. Nat. Hist. Variegated or veined like marble. 
1826 K.\KEX&Sf.Entomol. IV. 289. 18&6 TVrnx. Got.yz2f2. 
So t MaTmorated a. 

X73X Bailey voI. II, Marutorafed, made of, wrought in, 
co\’ered with marble. 

liZarmoratioll (majmor^'Jbn) rare~^. [ad. 
late L. marmoration-emf n. of action f. tnarmorare 
(see prec.).] (See qnots.) 

1661 Blount Glossogr. (ed. a', Marmoration, a building 
with marble. 1730-6 B.ailey (fol.), ilfarywm/fon, a covering 
or laying with marble. 

IlXamioreal (maimooTfal), a. poet, and rhet. 

[f. L. marmore-its (f. marmor Marble) + -al.] 

1. Resembling marble or a marble statue; cold, 
smooth, white, etc., like marble. 


1798 Landor (7r/uV Wks. J846 II. 494 Looking recumbent 
how Love’s column rose Marmoreal. 4817 Shelley Rev. 
Islam I. xlix. Paving with fire the sky and the marmoreal 
floods. 1868 Browning Ringe,- Bk. ix. 53 Marmoreal neck 
and bosoni uberous. 1892 Sat. Rex/. 15 Oct. 443/1 Blank- 
verse studies of merit, but somewhat cold and marmoreal in 
their severity. 

2. Made or composed of marble. 

1823 Nexu Monthly blag. XIII. 181 Spurs of marble, and 
marmoreal limbs, x88o \V. Watson Piince's Quest, Sunset 
(1892) 134 Minaret And terrace and marmoreal spire. 
Hence Bffariuo'really adv. 

1847 Sir a. de Vere isi Pi. blary Tudor v. iii, Cold, but 
composed, marmoreally rigid J 1887 Saintsbuky EUc. Lit. 
455 The marmoreally-finished minor poems of Ben IJonsonJ. 
Maranorean (maamoa-r/an), a. [f. L. mar- 
more-us (f. wcrwpr Marble) 4 - -an.] Composed, 
or marie, of marble; resembling marble, 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Mar^norean . .,t>f marble, or lh.nl is 
like it in colour, hardness, &c. X836 Eraser's Mag. XIY, 
24 Her neck’s marmorean whiteness. 1902 Speaker i Mar. 
608/1 The marmorean Leconte de Lisle, 
t Marmoreous, m Obs.—^ [Formed as prec. 
+ -OUS.] = prec. 1727 Bailey vol. II. 

. Marmoric (majm^x-rik), a. rare-"^. [f. L. 
marmor marble + -ic.] Of marble. 

xSix Pinkerton Petrology I. 130 Hardness, between mar- 
moric and basaltic, 

XVIarmoilize (maMmoraiz), V. [f. L. tnar mor.p 
-IZE. Cf. F. marmoriser and mod.L. marmori- 
salio^ = Marmarize ■v. 


1897 Geikie Anc. Eolcanccs I. 32 Marmorised limestone. 

fl fiiariiiortilito (maimoitniit?). [? A mistake 
for It. marmo Unto {marmo marble, tinto dyed, 
coloured).] An Italian process (used in the i8th c.) 
of decorating walls, etc. in imitation of marble. 

X844 Mech, Mag. XL. 31 The inventor of marmortinto 
was born in 1762. 1B54 F t.m'nox.T Diit. Art, Marmortinto. 

Mannose (maumuns). [a. F. inarmose (Bnffon), 
possibly from colonial Dn. : cf. MDii. marmoyse, 
mermoyse (see Mersioyse), marmoset, believed to 
be a shortening of F. marmonsctil One of several 
species of small South Ameiican opossums (as 
Didelphys dorsigera and D. murijza) which have 
only a rudimentary pouch and carry their young 
on their back. 

Z774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1824) II. 162 An animal greatly 
resembling the former p'. e. the opossum], is the Marmose. 

Marmoset (maumtJfzest). Forms : 4-5 mat' 
musette, marmesette, 5, (9) marmozette, -uset©; 
•isset, maremusset, 5-6 marmesette, -osette. 

5- 7 marmeset, 6 mermoset, -osite, marmoset© 
-azat, -asit, -issed, -esot, mormosett, marmsat, 

6- 7 marmsset(t, 6,S marmousetjC-pmarmozet, 
(9 marmozette), 7 marmosit(e, -azet, -osat, 
•uset, -ousite, -osett, mormaset, malmaset, 5- 
marmoset, [a. OF. marmouset grotesque image, 
in 1 2S0 latinized marmosetum (not marmorelum as 
given by Littre) ; in mod.F, the word means also 
‘little man*; the sense ‘ape’, though not found 
in Fr. diets., is in provincial use (see Honnorat Diet. 
Prov.). Hence MDii. marmoset in all three senses. 

The origin of the Fr. word Is obscure; it has been con- 
jectured to be a derivative of L. marmor marble, but the 
form is not easy to account for. It can hardly be uncon- 
nected with F. marmot little child (whence prob. It. mar- 
moccltio), in early use also ‘ monkey ‘ grotesque statuette ’ ; 
forms app. cognate are med.L. martnonetxis, mammbnetus 
(Promp. Parv.j, mammbn.em monkey. Some have supposed 
the source to be OF. uierme small L. minimus) \ others 
have suggested that the word in the sense * grotesque figure ' 
was an architectural term derived in some tvay from Gr. 
fiopix'i* bugbear.} 

1 1 . A grotesque figure, a. Applied in scorn lo 
an idol. Obs. 

1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 20954 To worshepe A Mar- 
moset, Wych to helpe. .Hath no puissaunce. 1563-83 Foxe 
A. M. II. 882/2 Get thee away from me thou naughty 
person : with thy marmoset of wood. 

attrib. a 1572 Knox Hist. Re/. Wks. 1846 1. 259 A mar- 
mouset idolewas borrowed fra the Gray Freiiis. 
fb. (See quot. 1706) Obsr^ 

1687 Miece Gt. Fr, Diet. \\, Marmoset, a kind of Grotevk, 
Marmouset. 1706 PuiLLlrs (ed. Kersey), .an 

odd kind of Grotesk figure in a Building. 1736 Neve 
Builder's Diet. 

2 . fa. In early use: Any small monkey {obs.). 
b. Now restricted to the tropical American mon- 
keys of the .family Ilapalidx (or Mididx), com- 
prising two genera, Hapale (the true marmosets) 
and Midas (the tamarins). 

The Hapalidz are of the size of a small squin-el, have 
on-prehensile bushy tails, and (in many species long car- 
tufLs ora mane of whitish hair. They are gentle and p )- 
ful, and make amusing pets. . . _ - 

1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. u (*<9S) 5^48 ^rne 
bee-.tes seruylh for..mannys myrih : as ap>*s . 

........ fire- and twotTigayes. e S400 
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x6*s PuKCHAS Pilgrims n. 1771 There are many Monkies 
or Marmosets, that doe great hurt to the Palme trees. 1679 
T. Trapham Disc. Jamaica 115 The hlalmaset, as among 
the Indians of the more Southern Main of America, 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kerseyi, Marmoset^ a sort of black ^lonkey, 
having a shaggj' Neck. 1715 tr. Pancirollus* RerwnMem. 
I. II. xvi. 104 An Egyptian Cat, which we call a Marmoset, 
or Monkey. tStz Scott A^igcl viii, I have seen her.. as 
changeful as a marmozet. 1840 Cuvier's Auim, Kingd. 
62 Marmosets {Ha/fale^ as restricted). 1863 Bates Aa/. 
Amazons II. ssThemonkeys belonged to a very pretty and 
rare species, a kind of marmoset, 1893 [see MarikinaJ. 

aitrib. 1851 P. H. Gosse Nat. in Jamaica 327 noUy I 
have heard the Marmozette Monkey {Jaschtis) produce the 
very same sound. 1876 ‘ Ouida ’ IVinter City vdi. 224 The 
quick marmoset eyes of little Mme. Mila. 

'I' 3 . Applied to a person : a. to a woman or child, 
as a term of endearment or playful reproach: cf. 
monkey. Obs. 

XS26 Skelton Magnyf. 462 What, wanton, wanton, nowe 
wellymet! Wbat, Margery Mylke Ducke,mermoset 1 1604 
Dekker zst Ft. Honest vi. C 4 b, Saue thee little Mar- 
moset : how doest thou good pretty roague? z6is Beaum. 
& Fl. IFtV at sev. IPeap. ill. i, Sir Greg. [To his niece.] 
O dissembling Marmaset I 1754 Richardson Grandison 
(1781) VII. xliit. 211 How shall 1 hold the little marmouset, 
if you devour first one of my hands, then the other ? 

b. to a man, as a term of abuse or contempt 
cf. ape. Sometimes (as in OF.) a favourite, ‘ ingle \ 
la 1500 Chester PI. x, I will., mar that misbegotten mar- 
moset. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. I, ccclxxxviL 661 Al- 
wayes the Erie hath these marmosettes about him, as Gylbert 
Mahewe and his bretherne. a 1529 Skelton Agsi, Gar- 
tiesche ii. 39 Thovv inantycore, ye marmoset, garnyshte like 
a Greke. a 1585 Polwart Flyting w. Montgomerie 795 
Held bisset ! marmissed ! lansprezed to the lownes 1 26x5 
Brathwait (1878} 48 See, see her cerus cheeke, 

made to delight Her apple-squire, or wanton Marmosite. 
1825 Scott Talism. xxiv, A king's son. .is at least a match 
for this marmozet of a Marquis. 

Hence f Marmose’tical characteristic of a 
maimoset; apishly foolish. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wit ^ Mirth ^Vks. n. 187/2 
A Mercers seruant espying his marmositicall Apishnesse. 

nVEarmot (nia*jmpt). Also 8 mar(a)motto, 
marmotta, ’iet^ron. mnrmout, 8-9 marmotte. 
[ad. F. marmotte fern, (whence prob. Sp., Pg. 
marmota, It. marmottat also ^marmoiio masc.), 
prob. an altered form, due to assimilation to OF. 
marmotte^ marmot monkey (see Marmoset), of 
Rumonsch mnrmont L. type murem monits 
‘mountain mouse*, whence OKG. muremuntOt 
mnrmainti. murmenti^ M HG. mUrmendtn, mod.G, 
dialects murmentely mtirmeteHy mnrtnetli^ mod.G. 
murmeltier, whence Dn. mormeldierf Da. mttr-‘ 
ineldyr^ Sw. murmelJJtir.'\ 

1 . A rodent of the genus Arctomys or sub-family 
Arctomyinse of the squirrel family, esp. A. mar- 
mottiiy^ which inhabits the Alps and the Pyrenees, 
sometimes called the Alpine marmot. 

With qualification applied to other animals of the same and 
allied genera: f American or Maryland m., the wood- 
chuck, A. monax’y Bobac or Polish m., A. bobac (see 
Bobac); t Canadian or Quebec m.y Spennophilns em^ 
petra\ Earless or Pouched m., the .suslik, S. citillus'y 
Hoary m., the whistler, prninosus] [Lapland m., 
the lemming ; Prairie m., the prairie dog (genus Cynomys). 

1607 loPSELL Hist. Four'^f. Feasts (1658) 405 Scaliger de- 
scribeth them in this manner, a Marmot (saith he, fbr so he 
tearmeth an Alpine Mouse in French) is a Beast about the 
bigness of a Badger. 1704 Ray Creation ir. (ed. 4) 337 The 
hlarmotio or Mus Alpinus, a Creature as big or bigger 
than a Rabbet, which absconds all Winter. 1753 Chambers 
CycL Supp.y MarmottCy Marmotta, the mountain rat, a 
creature very common in many parts of Europe. 1732 tr, 
Pusching's Syst. Geog. I. 495 Mice, maramottos, and wild- 
fowl are their favourite dishes. X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) IV. 38 The Marmot is .. almost as big as an hare, 
more corpulent than a cat, and has shorter legs. 
^8x Pennant Quadnip. II. 396 Alpine Marmot. Ibid. 307 
Quebec Marmot. Ibid. 398 Mar>*land Marmot. Ibid., Hoary 
Marmot, 390 BobuK Marmot. 1706 [see Earless]. 1707 
Encycl. 3) XII. 463/1 The monax, or American 

marmot. .. The bobac, or Polish marmot, ..The empetra, 
^ Canadian marmot. x86i G. F. Berkeley Sportsm. IV. 
Pratnes xv. 250 The prairie dog or marmot. x8q6 Kirkaldy 
& Pollard It. Poos ’i'ext Pk. Zool, 529 The Pouched Mar- 
mot (Spermophilus Htilltts) of East Europe. 

^ b. In full Cafe marmot, marmot of the Cafe: 
the Cape cony or daman, Hyrax capensis. 

1861 llxtu.w.'a.Moqmn.Tandmi ii. in. ii.i22 The Daman 
of the Cape {Hyrax Capensii), .. commonly called .. Mar- 
mot of the Cape. 

2. A kind of bathing cap. [After F. marmotte.'X 

1897 U'estm. Gaz. zz July 3/3 The newest bathing cap is 

* the marmotte - .fastening in a knot on the forehead. 1902 
Ibid. 31 July 3/2 The silk caps arc a little more varieci in 
shape ; one sees the tammie and the marmot. 

t Marmot(t)ane. Obs. rare. fa. OF. mar- 
mottaine, corruptly repr. L. murem inontdnam 
mountain mouse.] = Marmot i. 

x6ox Holland I. 216 The Rats., of the Alpes, x. 
Marmottanes. which are as bigge as Brockes or Badgers. 
Ibid. 217 Such like Marmotanes there be in 

ilarmour, v.ariant of Marmor .SV. Obs. 
Marmoiiset, -ousite, -ozet(te, marmsat, 
obs. ff. Maiuioset. 

+ Marm-stone. Ohs. [OE. marmstan, also 
marmanstan, f. marm marble + stdn SlOh’E.] 
Marble; a block, slab, etc, of marble. 


97X Plichl. Horn. 203 Beforan &Ere norSdura h®re ciri- 
cean on Jiasni marmanstane. czacio M.\.yv.iq, Saints' Lives 
xxxi. 1128 pa afyldc sum cnapa unwaerlice uppon 

J>one marm-stan. ^1205 Lay. 1138 [A temple] imaked of 
marme sttene \tater text marbre stone]. Ibid. 1317, 32097. 

Marmulade, -ate, -et, obs, ff. MAitMAL^tVCE. 
iyEarmiiset(e, -ette, obs. forms of Marsioset. 

|j Maro (niaT4>). [Polynesian.] A loin-cloth 
used by certain South Sea Islanders, 

X772-84 Cook's Voy. ^1790) VI. 2047 A piece of thick cloth, 
called the maro, a^ut a foot in breadth, which passes be- 
tween the legs, and is fastened round the waist. 

Maro, obs. form of Marrow sb.^ 

Marocehine, -okin(e, obs. ff. Maroquin, 
Marode, obs. form of Maraud. 
t MarOU. Ohs. [a. obs. F. marroii (Rabelais) ; 
in raed.L. mar(r)dn'efn.] A mountain guide. 

XS06 Guylforde Pilgr, (Camden) 80 We tok moyles to 
stey vs vp the mountayoe, and toke also marones to kepe 
vs frome fallynge. x6xi Coryat 80 My authour 

of this tale or figment is our Maron of Turin [marg. That 
is guide or conductor], 1670-98 L^sels Voy. Italy I. 49 
Marons, or men with little open chairs to carry you up and 
down the hill for a crown. Ibid. 51 After two hours tugging 
of our chairmen or Marons we came to the top of the hilL 

Marone, Maroner : see Maroon, Mariner, 
*Myiaro*liian, a. Obs. £f. L. Maron-em the 
cognomen of Virgil -F -IAN,] Virgilian. 

1648 Herrick Hesper., To M. Denham, Thy brave, bold, 
and sweet Maronian Muse. <2x693 Urguhart's Rabelais 
111. X. 84 The Maronian Lottery [orig. sors Virgiiianes]. 

t lVEa*roiiist Obs. [f. L. Mard/t-em + ^iST.'] 
A disciple of the poet Virgil (Pnblius Vergilius 
Maro) ; a Virgilian student or scholar. 

1597-8 Ep. Hall Sat. 1. iv. 7 He, like some imperious 
^laronist. Conjures the Muses that they him assist. 1599 
Preserv. Hen. VII (1866) 10 , 1 would 1 were but as Ennius 
to a fine Maronist. 

tMaronist^. Obs.^^ Variant of Maronite. 
2737 in Bailey vol. II. 

lUlaronite (mje*rdhoit), sh. (and nr.) Also 6 
Moronite. [ad. late L. Jlfardmla, f. Maron name 
of the founder of the sect : see -ite. 

There was a Syrian of this name in the 4th c, and another 
in the 7th c. ; the sect was probably named from one of 
these ; recent authorities favour the earlier dale.} 

One of a sect of Syrian Christians, dwelling in the 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon ; they were originally 
Monothelites, but subsequently became united with 
the Roman Church. Also attrib. (quasi-cn)'.), 
ciSix zst Eng. Pk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 31/1 'i he syxte 
[cristenedlnacyon... They be named Moroniten. 16x7 Mory- 
SON Itin. 1. 215 A Maronite Christian. xyo3 Maundrell 
Jotirn. Jems. (1721) 35 The Maronite Bishop of Aleppo. 
1885 Cath. i?/cAied. 3) s,v., A schism was caused through 
Greek influence, and a Maronite Patriarch fell away. . . Ever 
since [1216] the Maronttes have been steadfast Catholics. 
Maronner, obs. form of Mariner. 

Maroo, obs. form of Marrow sb^t. 

Maroon (marz?*n), and Forms: 6-9 
marron, 7-9 marone, 8-9 marrone, 9 marroon, 
7, 9 maroon, [a. F, man-on, ad. It. marrone^ 

A. sb. 

f 1 , A large kind of sweet chestnut native to 
Southern Europe ; also, the tree bearing this nut. 
Also marron chestnut. Obs. 

1594 R. Ashley tr. Lays le Roy 28 Dates, chestnuts, and 
marrons. 1601 Holland Pliny 1. 525 Such plots of ground 
as do afibord coppices of Chest-nut trees, are stored with 
plants comming of marrons or nut-kemels. 1609 Evelyn 
Acetaria P viij, Roasted Maroons, Pisiacnios, Pine- 
Kernels [etc]. (1877 ScuDDER RecolL S. Breck iii. 66 The 
fine large marron chestnuts were brought to us. .for a cent 
a hundred.] 

2. [ — F. marron, from the quasi-adj. use as in 
coiileur marron.l A particular kind of brownish- 
crimson or claret colour. 

X79X Hamilton Berthollet's Dyeing 1. 1. u. 1. 144 Darker 
colours^ such as browns and marones. Ibid. 11. ir. m. vii. 
216 This gives it a cinnamon colour, or light marrone. X835 
Court Mag, VI. p. ii/i Some velvet [mantles] of maroon 
and other rich winter colours. 1844 Hay Law Hartn. 
Colouring 5) 17 Aseries of other colours, such as brown, 
marone, slate. 1882 Garden 14 OcL 347/1 A rather small 
flower . . of a deep rich maroon. 

b. A coal-tar dye obtained from the resinous 
matters formed in the manufacture of magenta. 

<1x873 Cracc-Calvert Dyeing, etc. (1876) 432 Aniline 
Maroons and Brow-ns. 

3 . A firework composed of a small cubical bo.K 
of pasteboard, wrapped round with twine and 
filled with gunpowder; it is intended to imitate 
in e.\ploding the report of a cannon. 

' zg^g Machine Jbr the Fireworks zs Marrons, 5000. x8i8 
Handbill July in Pall Mall G. (1885} 5 Nov. 4/2 A bat- 
tery of maroons, or imitation cannon. 1840-1 Hooo Kil- 
tnatiscggy Birth xviii, To have seen the maroons, .^nd the 
whirling moons. 1875 Knight Diet. MecJi. X401/2 Marron. 
1884 St. James's Gas. 13 June xo/a The display last night 
included signal maroons.. rockets, and shells, 
b. Artitleiy. (See quoU 1876.) 

2859 F. A. Griffiths Ariil. Man. (1862) 282 Marroons 
are boxes containing from 1 to 6 ounces of powder. 1859 
M'Clintock Voy.* Fox* in Arctic Seal, g Powder for ice- 
blasting, rockets, maroons, and signal-mortar were furnished 
by the Board of Ordnance. i876Voyle&Stf.venson<1//V/A 
Diet. (ed. 3), Marroons, decorations for rockets. They are 
cubes filled with grained powder, and enveloped iviib two 
or three layers of strong twine or marline. 


c. ‘ A bright white light used for signals in the 
East Indies’ (Ogilvie Suppl. 1855). 

B. adj. Of the colour uescribed in A 2. 

X843 James Forest Days ii, He was dressed in close-fittin" 
garments of a dark maione tint. X87X Kingsley ri/ Lost 
li, A most lovely Convolvulus. .with purple maroon flowers. 
1876 OuiDA IVtnicr Cityvx. 114 They had pul out her mar- 
ron velvet with the ostrich feathers. X878 Foster I'kys.w. 
ii. § 3. 267 Venous blood of a dark purple or maroon colour. 

Comb. 1840 Barham Ingol. Leg, Ser. l. St. Gengidphus, 
Good, stout maroon-colour’d^ leather. 1876 Harley Mat. 
Med. 233 A maroon-red precipitate. 

Maroon (mar/I-n), sb'^ and fl.2 Forms: 7-8 
maron, 8 marone, meroon, 8- maroon, [a, F. 
marron [tnaron in Ilisi. Antilles 1658, p. 322), said 
to be a connption of Sp. cimanvn wild, untamed.] 

A. sb. 

1 . One of a class of negroes, originally fugitive 
slaves, living in the mountains and forests of 
Dutch Guiana and the W’est Indies. 

[1626 NiCHOt^ SirF. Drake reznved UbzB) 7 TheSymerons 
(a blacke people, which about eightie yeeres past, fled from the 
Spaniards their Masters).] x666 J. Davies Hist. CaHbbylsles 
202 They will run away and get into the Mountains and 
Forests, where they live like so many Beasts; then they 
are call'd Marons, that is lo say Savages. 1795 Hist. Eur. 
in Ann. Reg. (1796) 60/1 'Ihe hostilities against the free 
negroes in the Island of Jamaica known by the denomina- 
tion of Maroons had been carried on a long time without 
effect, 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X. 694/2 (Mauritius) The 
Marones, or wild negroes. 1843 Marryat M. Violet xl, 
A gang of negro maroons was hanging about. 1895 Nation 
(N. Y.) 8 Aug. 98/2 The savage Maroons were called in 
and let loose upon the peasantry. 

attrib, 1796 {title) The Proceedings of the Governor and 
Assembly of Jamaica, in regard to the Maroon Negroes. 
1828 G. W, Bridges Ann. Jamaica 11. xv. 221 Many who 
distinguished themselves in the Maroon war of Jamaica, 
b. Jig, (Also attrib.) 

1823 Macaulay Misc. IVrit., R, Soc. Lit. (i860) 1. 22 It 
will furnish a secure ambuscade behind which the Maroons 
of literature may take a certain and deadly aim. a 1859 
— Hist. Eng. xxiii. (1861) V. 113 A warrant of the Lord 
Chief Justice broke up the Maroon village [of thieves in 
Epping Forest] for a snort time. 

2 . Soiitheni U.S. In full maroon \ frolic, party \ 
A pleasure party, esp. a hunting or fishing excursion 
of llie nature of a picnic but of longer duration. 

X779 I, Ancell Diary {iZgg) 59 Lt, Cook. .Come from the 
Meroon frolick last night. [LditoVs note i A hunting or 
fishing trip, or excursion, in Southern United States, to 
camp out afier the manner of the West Indian Maroons.] 

3 . A person who is marooned, 

1883 Stevenson Treas. Isl. xi, Well, what would you think? 
Put ’em ashore like maroons? 

B. adj. Run wild, having reverted to a state of 
nature {Cent. Diet.). [So F. marron.^ 

Maroon (inar?7*n),2/. Also 7-8 mo-, [f.prec.] 
1 1 . a. passive or intr. To be lost in the wilds, 
b. inir. (? fig.) ? To miss one’s object. Obs. 

1699 Damfier Voy. 11 , n. 84, I began to find that I was 
(as we call it, 1 suppose from the Spaniards) Morooned, or 
Lost, and quite out of the Hearing of my Comrades Guns. 
1716-17 S. SewALL Letter-Bk. 15 Jan. II. 63, 1 had rather 
myself bear part of the charge, then that the poor }*oung 
man moroon’d and return home with shame and disap- 
pointment. 

2 . t7’ans. To put (a person) ashore and leave 
him on a desolate island or coast (as was done by 
the buccaneers and pirates) by way of punishment. 

1726 Brice's Weekly Jml. 1 July 2 He farther saj’s, that 
Lowe and bpriggs were both maroon’d, and were got among 
the Musketoo Indians. 1822 %c.ots P irate xxii, I ivas.. 
condemned, .to be marooned, as the phrase goes, on one of 
those little sandy, bushy islets, which are called, in the W’est 
Indies, keys. X89X Athenwum 17 Jan. 82/2 Magellan ‘ma- 
rooned ' a mutinous priest on the coast of Patagonia. 

3 . intr. Of slaves: To escape from service and 
take to the W'oods and mountains. 

1831 Tverman S: Bennet Voy. ^ Trav. II. Hi. 496 The 
slaves [in Mauritius] sometimes maroon, as it Is called, 
that is, they run away from their bondage. 

4 . Southern U. S. To camp out for several days 
on a pleasure party. (Cf. Maroon sb,'^ 2.) 

[X777; Implied in Marooning 1855 Haliburton 

Nat. Hum. Nat. II. 283 He used to delight logo marcell- 
ing. [Footnote.) Marooning differs from pic-nicing in this— 
the former continues sexeral day.s, the other lasts but one. 
1871 Kingsley v4/Z<M/vi, A baihingpartyofpleasantFrench 
people, ‘marooning' iaspicnic-ingiscalledhere)ontheisland. 

5. To idle, ‘hang about’, 

x8o8 Southey Lett. (1856) 1 1 . 59 To juniperise within doors, 
to maroon without. 1865 Palt Mall G. 13 Nov. 2 To pur- 
chase for these 300,000 blacks the liberty to squat and 
maroon or to hang about the towns of the island. 

Hence Maroo’ned ppl. a, 

1883 Stevenson Treas. Isl. xv, The marooned man !n his 
goatskins. 1889 Clark Russell Marooned xxv, As decent 
a lodging as marooned people have a right lo cxpecL 

Marooner (mar? 7 ’naj). Also 7 ? marownor. 
[f. Maroon v .] 

1 . A buccaneer, pirate. 

x66i Hickerincill Jamaica 67 A few French Buckancers, 
or Hunting hlarownaes [? read Ivlarownars). 1728-^ Byrd 
Westover Papers (1841) 13 On the south shore dwelt a 
marooner, that modestly called himself a hermit. 1B87 H. 
PvLE in Harper's Mag. Aup. 357 (art.) Buccaneers and 
Marooners of the Spanish Main. 

2 . One who maroons persons on a desolate coast. 

i88x Sat. Rev. 3 Sept. 293 The original marooners of 

Ariadne were soon out of hail. 
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b. A person left on a desolate island as a punish- 
ment; — Maroon sd.^ 2. In recent Diets. 

3 . Southern U. S» One who goes marooning 
(see Maroon sb,^ A. 3)* In recent Diets. 

2ttaroo*iiiiig, [f. M aroons/. + -inqI.] 

1, The action of Maroon v, 2 . 

1724 C. Johnson Hist, Pyrates 170 Marooning. This was 
a barbarous Custom of putting the Offender on Shore, on 
some desolate or uninhabited Cape or Island. x^SSpectet- 
tarz May 63^ Cabot.. was apparently the in;’entor of the 
ruthless practice called marooning. 

2 . The action or practice of going on a maroon- 
party, Chiefly attHb, in marooning party, season, 

1777 G. Forster Koy. round World I. 165 It may be 
curious to know the nature of our marooning parties, as the 
seamen called them. 1824 Southey Lett, (1856) III. 425 
She is very much missed here at all times, and will be still 
more so when the marooning season begins, 1856 Olmsted 
Slave States 411 Two lads. .had returned. .horn a ‘ma* 
rooning party with a boat-load of venison [etc.], 
t 3 )Iaro^Tlin, a. and sb. Obs, Forms : 6 mary- 
kyne,marefcyn(e,maryskyn,marokin(e,-ockiii, 
7 marekin, marocchin©, luariken, -kin, 7-9 
mar(r)oq.uin., 8 meroquin. [a. F. maroquin, 
orig, an adj. 'pertaining to Morocco*, f. Maroc 
Morocco.] a. Oiij* (in viaroquin skins, leather ; also 
■with the sense ' made of morocco *) = Morocco a, 
b. sb. Morocco leather. 

1511 Ld. Treas. Acc, Scot, (1903) IV. 196, marykyne 
skynnis to ane sadill and harnesing of the Kingis mule. 
1S46 Aberdeen Reg. (1844) I. 236 Tua Marekyne cods, 
ane reid..ane wther biak. *548 Hid. XX. (Jam.), iiij 
dosoun of maryskyn skynnes. 1585 T. Washington Nicho^ 
lay's yoy. iv. xxv. 141 Faire maroquins and skins of al sorts. 
1613 PuRCHAs Pilgriffiagevi. xi. 518 That lether which, .is 
called Marocebine. 1644^ Evelyn Diary x Apr., Bookes, all 
bound in maroquin and gilded. i66x Sc. Acts CItas, II (1820) 
VII. 253/2 Mariken skinnes made in Scotland. 17x2 W, 
Rogers Foy. (1718) 33 The fine Marroquin leather. 1731 
Bailev vol. II, Marrognin, commonly called Morocco, 
x-ja^i Smollett Rod. Rand, xxxiv, Shoes of blue meroquin. 
1819 Scott Ivanhoe vu, His maroquin boots and golden 
spurs 1823 Crabb Technol. Did,, Maroccoor marroquin. 

(( 31 /Carotte (marpt). Also 7 marrot, [Fr.] 

1. A fool’s bauble, f To crown xvith a inarotle 
«F. coiffer d'une marotie, to make a fool of. 

In the ^tquot. the explanation ts meant derisively. 
i6xx R, Philips Panegyr, Verses in Coryat's Crudities 
c 7 b, Thee of the Marrot worthy doe we deeme. {Marg.x.^, 
Lawrell from Marrot a French Poet.] 1630 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) Laugh <5- be /at Wks. n. 72/2 They crowne 
thee with a Marrot or a Mard. 1840 H. Ainsworth Toiver 
Load, II. xiv, This last shaft likewise hit its mark, though 
Jane [the Fool] endeavoured to ward it off with her marotie. 

2 . A pet notion, craze« 

183* Ld. Malmesbury Mem. (1884) I. 324 To be Emperor 
has been his [sc, Louis Napoleon’s] maratte since he was 
twenty years old. 

Marou, -ough.(e, -ouj, -ouH, obs. ff. Marrow. 
Maroiuier,M:arow(e : see Mariner, Marrow. 
IMarower, obs. Sc. form of Moreover. 
jytarowna, ? obs. form of Marooner. 
SCarplot (maujpl^), sb. and <t. [See Mar-.] 

A. j?. One who mars or defeats a plot or design 
by officious interference, or hinders the success of 
any undertaking. Said also of things. 

X708 Mrs. Centlivre Busie Body Dram. Pers., Marflot. 
1824 Lady Granville Lett. May (1894) I. 295 What a mar- 
plot anxiety is. 1876 Geo. Eliot Don. Der. xxxii, But 
what the use of my taking the vows and settling everything 
as itshould be, if that marplot Hans comes and upsets it all? 

B. adj. That mars or defeats a plot or design, 
1850 Kinglake Crimea VI. ix. 230 There were some of his 

fellow-countrymen, .whose marplot disclosures seemed likely 
to bring down, .a new onslaught of Russian masses* 
Marpreiate : see Mar-. 

(majk). Forms ; 5, 8 mark, marc, 
margu© Q error forTCifixqyi.Q), 6 markque, merk, 
6-7 mark©, 7-marqu©. [a. F. marque (OF, also 
merke), ad. Pr. marca, vbl. sb. f. marcar (med.L, 
maredre') to seize as a pledge. 

It is uncertain whether this is connected with Mark 
+ 1, Reprisals; occas. — letter of marque 2 ). 
[1354 Act 27 Edw. Ill, Stat. 2 c. 17 Purveu..que..nous 
eions la lei de Mark & de represailles.^ 1417 Act 4 Hen. V, 
Stat. 2 c. 7 Quede toutz atlemptatz faitz par ses ennemys.. 
encountre le tenure daucunes Trieuves..en les quelles nest 
pas fait expresse menclon que toutz marques & reprisailles 
cesseront. .nostreSignior ie Roi a toutz qi lour semiront en 
tielcasgreveZjVoetgrauntiermarqueendue forme.) 1456 Sir 
G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 205 Be way of mark.. ; that 
is to say. .a lettre of leve to tak ony man of that conlree. 
Ibid. 220 The king aw to geve letter of powar to tak mark 
apon thame. 1473 Rolls o/Parlt. VI. 65/2 Any Sentence, 
Jugement, Margue or Reprisale yeven. X614SELDEN Titles 
Hon. 210 The lawes of Marque, or Reprlsales. 

2 . Iistter of marque, a. Usually pi., Idlers of 
marque {and reprisal). Originally, a licence 
granted by a sovereign to a subject, authorizing 
him to make reprisals on the subjects of a hostile 
state for injuries alleged to have been done to him 
by the enemy’s army. In later times this became 
practically a licence to fit out an armed vessel and 
employ it in the capture of the merchant shipping 
belonging to the enemy’s subjects, the holder of 
lettem of marque being called a privateer or corsair, 
and entitled by international law to commit against 


the hostile nation acts which would otherwise have 
been condemned as piracy. Also ^letters of mart : 
see Mart ^3,5 

So far as European nations are concerned the issue of letters 
of marque was abolished by the CongreK of Paris in 1856. 

1447 Rolls of Parlt, V. 135 To ^aunte to youre saide 
Besecher.s, letters of Marc and ReprisaiL iS^S^eg. Privy 
Council^ Scot,^ I,^ xo Ane letter of mark gevin and grantit be 
the maist cristln king of France, a 1548 Hall C/iron., 
Hen, VIll 145 b, Shewyng liym how their goodes were 
taken, by letters of Marke, their shippes restrained [etc.]. 
1702 Royal Declar, June in Lend. Gas. No. 3B15/3 Her 
Majesty having Impowered the Lord High Admiral of 
England to grant Letters of Marque, or Commissions for 
Privateers, X7B9 Conslit. U, S, Art. i. § 8 Congress shall 
have power. . to grant letters of marque and reprisal. 1855 
Motley Dutch Rep. (1861) H. 209 To make war upon Alva 
was the leading object of all these freebooters, and they 
were usually furnished by the Prince of Orange, .with letters 
of marque for that purpose. 

b. A ship carrying letters of marque ; a privateer, 
ciSqo Miss Knight Autobiog. I. 106 A Ragu.san com- 
manding a letter-of-mark. 1836 Marryat Muish. Easy 
xxxviii, As letter of marque, 1 shall have the right ofcapture. 

C. atlrib. in letter of marque man, ship. 

X703 Loud. Gaz, No, 3910/4 A French Letter of Marque 
Man. X708 Ibid, No. 4440/2 Any sucli Privateer or Letter 
of hlarque Ship. 


Marquee (majkr)» Also 8 marquee, marki, 
8-9 mark©©. [Ao assumed sing. f. Marquise 
apprehended as pl.J A large tent, as an officer’s 
field-tent, or one used at a public entertainment, 
e.xhibition, or the like. 

2690 Land. Gas. No. 2542/4 A good Mai^uee, two French 
Tents.^ 1758 Land. C/troft. jg-22 Aug, 173/3 General Aber- 
crombie would not suffer any of the officers to carry any 
chests, beds, or markees, with them. X774 M. Mackenzie 
Maritime Surv. rod A Captain’s Tent and Marki. 1812 
Chron. in Ann. Reg. 99 The. .band was stationed in a mar- 
quee on the lawn. 1831 Trelawny Adv, Younger Son II. 
ri8 A summer-room, exactly of the form and colour of a 
markee, 1884 Times (weekly cd.) 7 Nov. 3/2 The meeting 
was held in a marquee erected behind the Fountain Hotel, 
b. aitrib., as in marquee manufacture, tent ; 
marquee coop U.S,, a tent-shaped hen-coop. 

*775 Connect. Cot. Rec, (1890) XV. 15 Ninety marquee or 
officers tents. 1834 Tails Mag. I. 218/2 Benjamin Edg- 
ington, Marquee and Tent Manufacturer. 1849 D. J. Browne 
Atner. Poultry Yd. (1855) *22 marquee coop. 

Marques, Marquesate,elc.: see Marquis, etc. 
Marquesit(e : see Maboasite. 

Marquet, obs. form of Market. 

Marquetry, marq^neterie (maukMri). 
Forms: 6 marketrey, merquetry, 7 marquet- 
trie, (marhutery), 6- marqueterie, 7- mar- 
quetry, (-ie). [a. F. marquclerie {1416 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. marquetcr (1386) to variegate, f. marque 
Mark j31] Inlaid tvork, esp. as used for the 
decoration of furniture. 

1563 SHUTC-4nr3//. Fj b, Fine woodes in marketrey. 2589 
Puttenham Eng. Poeste it. xifl). (Arb.) 108 All set in mer- 
quetry with letters of blew Saphire and Topas artificially 
cut and entermingled. 2596 Danett tr. Comines (1614)279 
The curious worke called Musaique, or Marqueterie. z6oi 
Holland Pliny I, 49 Marquetry and other inlaid works, 
1665 Sir T, Herbert Trav. (1677) 138 Of that kind the 
Arabs called Marhutery, but the Jews RIosaick. 1817 Moore 
Lalla R., Veiled Proph, (cd. 2) 89 The flashing of their 
swords’ rich marquetry. 1847 Disraeli Tancred n. xiii, 
A large table of ivory marquetry. i88x Young Every man 
his own Mechanic § 39 Hungarian Ash. .suitable as a 
groundwork for marquetry, 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

1849 Thackeray Pendennis xxxvii, Marqueterie tables. 
1851 in Illustr. LontL News (1854) 5 Aug. 119/2 Occvpatioiis 
0/ .Peo//e..marqueterie-mlayer. 1872 Ouver Etem. Bat. 
ir. 159 Tunbridge marquetry ware. 1879 Knight Diet. Mech. 
2803 Yacca-wood (used for) Cabinet and marquetry work. 

Hence f Ma’rquetrize v. {nonce~wd.) mtr,, to 
make inlaid work? in quot, 

x6to W, FoLKiNCHAM Art of Survey To Rdr. 3 What 
curious-quaint Em[b)eUishments diffuse? Musaick-Mazes- 
Marquetrizing Muse? 

Marquioaesae, obs. form of Marchioness. 


Iilarquis, inarqtieSS(ma'jkwis,-es). Forms: 

4 marchis, 6 marches ; 4-5 markis, markys, 

5 markesse, markeys, markois, 5--6 markyse, 
markes, 6 markas, marcas, -cua, marks ; 5 mar- 
quoys, marquyus, 5-6 marques, 5—7 merques, 
6-7 marquesse, marquess; 5 marquys, 6 
marquisse,marquis©,6-9 marquiss, 7- marquis. 
[a, OF, marchis, later altered to marqtezs (whence 
Du. Tuarkies') ; corresponding to Pr. marqttes, -is, 
Sp. marquis, Pg. marques. It. marchese ; f. Com. 
Rom. marca (see March Mark sb. frontier, 
frontier territory + -emem suffix forming 
adjs. from place-names (see -ese). The word is 
thus etymologically an adj., the sb. understood 
being that represented in Eng. by Count, so that 
the title was equivalent to Margrave. The med.L. 
representative was marchidnem {marckio), still pre- 
served in heraldic Latin : cf. marchioness. 

The prevailing spelling in literary use appears to be mar- 
quis. Some newspapers, however, use marquess, and several 
English nobles bearing the title aluTiys write it in this way.) 

1 . In various European countries, the title of the 
ruler of certain territories (orig^ally marches ’ or 
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frontier districts). This gradually passed, in 
Romanic-speaking countries, into a mere title in- 
dicating a certain grade of noble rank, immediately 
below that of duke and above that of count. In 
English it is commonly used to designate a person 
of this titular rank in the modem nobility of foreign 
countries (though the foreign forms, It. marchese, 
Sp. marques, etc, are sometimes retained), and 
also Hist, as the appellation of those territorial 
lords to whom it was applied in earlier times. 
Formerly it was often employed (now rarely) as 
the English equivalent of mabgbave. 

13. . Guy Wane. (A.) 5171 Herbaud of Ardern, he gode 
marchis. c 1330 R. Brunne (i8tol 177 pe marchis 

of Mounfraunt, c X386 Chaucer CleyEs T. S A Mark>-s 
whilom lord was of that loiide. x387TREVisA///e<jV« (Roils) 
VI. 417 Albericus the markys [x432-So markesse) expulsede 
Saracenys from Ytaly, c 1475 Partenayt-^^z For discended 
is fro so hy A place, Off kynges, Dukes, Markois full of grace. 
*503 vciLeit. Rick. Ill 4 Hen. K//(Ro!Is) 1, 200 The marques 
of Brandenburgihe). 1529 Rastcll Pastyme The 
markes Brandonburgb. 1535 Harvel in ElHs Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 11. II, 75 The Marks of Guaste hath in Sidle 150 sailis. 
X5S2 Ascham Affairs of Germany (1570) 15 b, There be at 
this day flue Marchesses of Bradenburge, Ibid. 16 Marches 
Albert is now at this day xxxi. yeares old. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck. V, i. i. 125 A Venecian. .that came hither in corn- 
panic of the Marquesse of Mountferrat. 1636 Brathwait 
Rom. Evtp. 121 Neare the suburbane Orchards of the Mar- 
quesse Castelli, 2758-7 tr. Keysler's Traz'. (1760) III. 39 
Many a spot of land not worth above fifty dollars a year 
gives the title of marquis to the owners. 1867 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) I, iv. 248 The Dukes, Counts and Mar- 
quesses had in thi.s way grown into sovereigns. 1871 E. C. G. 
Murray Member for Paris II, 282 Our e.v -contributor 
M. Horace Gerold (the Marquis of Clairefontaine). 

2 . At the end of the 14th c. the title was intro- 
duced into England to designate a specific degree 
of the peerage, between those of duke and earl. 
Late in the 15th c. this degree was adopted in the 
peerage of Scotland. The title still coniinnes, 
indicating the same relative rank, in the peerage 
of the United Kingdom and in those of Scotland 
and Ireland. When a duke is also a marquis, his 
second title is given ‘ by courtesy * to bis eldest son ; 
thus the eldest son of the Duke of Devonshire is 
called * the Marquis of Harrington’. 

The title of a marquis is usually territorial in form, as 
‘the Marquis of Salisbury’, but in some instances * ^Iar- 
quis ' is prefixed to a surname, as ‘ the Marquis Cornwallis 
1399 Rolls of Parlt. III. 452/1 The Dukes, .and (he mar- 
ky.s here present. X445 Ibid. V, 294 William de la Pole, 
than Marquoys and Erie of Suffolk. S45X Ibid. 8s6/t The 
Name or Ebiate of Duke, Marquys or Erie. 1473 Warkw. 
Chron. (Camden) 4 The Kynge made Lorde ^lontagu, 
Marquyus Montagu. Ibid, xo Of late tyme hade he made 
bym Markes of Montagu. 25. . Bk. Precedence in Q. Eliz. 
Acad, (i860) 13 Item, a Dukes Eldest sonn is Borne a Mar- 
quesse, and shall goeasa Marqutsse. X509 Fisher Punerat 
Serm. C'tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 293 Erles, markj’ses, 
dukes, and princes. 1513 More Rick, III, Wks. 38/2 The 
Lorde Marques Dorsette the Quenes sonne by her fyrste 
housebande. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, i. iii. 255 Peace 
Master Marquesse, yoM are malapert, Your fire-new stamps 
of Honor is scarce currant. 2646 Whitclockb Mem. 11853) 
11. 26 The king sent orders to the marquis of Montrose to 
disband his forces. 1702 Rowe Tamerl. Ded., To the 
Right Honourable William Lord Marquiss of Hartington. 
38^ H. H, Wilson Brit, India 1. 147 Information of the 
death of Marquis Cornwallis arrived m England at the end 
of January, 1806. 190X Empire Rev. I. 466 First in rank 
come the dukes,,. then follow in order of precedence, mar- 
quises, first created by Richard II. 


f 3 . In the 16 -17th c. often employed as a female 
title, equivalent to the later Marchioness. Obs. 

It is not easy to see how far this was regarded as an appli- 
cation of the masculine title, and how far it was taken as an 
anglicization of Marquise. The spelling marquess wa.s 
commonly preferred in this use, prob. through association 
with the suffix -ess. Lady was often prefixed. 

1503 Will of Katherine Lady //rz (Prerog. Crt. Canter- 

bur>’)i Marquesse Dorset. //r'^f.jMy ladymarquisse. 2527-8 
WitlcfLady DorseUlhid.),! ladyCectlfmarques Harring- 
ton and Bonvill late the wife of the right honorable I bomas 
marques Dorset. 1529 Act 21 Hen. VIII, c. 13^ § 28 Any 
Chaplain of any Duchess, Marquess, Counte.ss, Viscountess, 
or Baroness. 1538 Warner in ElHs Orig. Lett. Ser. i. If. 
07 My lady Marques 3's in the tower. 1539 Cromwell in 
hlemman Life ^ Lett. (1902) II. 214 The marquise hath 
bene examyned, and. .albeit shepretendeth Ignorance [etc.). 
1623 in Archseologia XLVIII. 211 Given. .by the kinge’s 
owne hands to the Ladie Marquesseof Buckingham a cupp 
of gold and cover. 1626 Porv in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. u 
HI, 243 The Foure Englishe ladies sworne of her Bed- 
chamber are the Duchesse of Buckingham, the Mamu« 
Hamiltoun, and the Countesses of Carlile and Denbigh. 
j 66 p Pepvs Diary 30 Apr., My Lady Marquws 
Chester, Bellassis, and other great ladies. 1691 
lianne's Frauds Rom. Monks (cd. 3) 223 Two of 

Quality, the one a Lady Marquess, and the other a Counter 

4 . attrib.’. marquis hat, a particular shape of 
ladies’ headgear : marquis pear « Marquise 2 , 
MAJiCBiosESS2{HoggTrtHtA/an.,ea.4fSys-P479)^ 

Jltarfuiss as the name of a pear occurs m London & U ue 

junf 

cornered hat. is perhaps more popular than eter. 

Marquisado, variant ofMaEQUisoTTE OAr. 

Blajrqilisal (ma -akwisal), a. nonce md. In quots. 
inZcbesal (after the Italian form), marquesaL 
[See -AL.] Pertaining to a marquis. 
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*3832 Macinn in Blachiv. Ma};. XXXI 1 . 426 vote. The 
promises of ducal and inaiche.sal head*piece>, so copiously 
and judiciously employed by the pre.sent hlinistrj'. 1857 
Trollope Uarchcstcr T. I1861) 309 llie countess, who. .had 
been accustomed to see all eyes, not royal, ducal, or mar- 
quesal, fall before her own, paused. 

dyrarqui3at(©, obs. foims of Makcasite. 
Marq^uisate (maukNvis^t). Also 6, 9 mar- 
quessato, 7 marquesad(e, -at, -quisat, -quizat, 
marohasate, -esate, -isat(e. [f. Mahquis + -atkI, 
after Y^marqmsaif \\..marchesato^ Sp. viargiiesadoJ] 

1 . The dignity or status of a marquis. Also, f a 
place from which a marquis, takes his, title. 

15,. Bk. Precedence in Q> Eliz. Acad. (1869) 15 A Mar* 
quesse must goe after his Creation, and not after his mar* 
qutsate. 1673 Ogilcv Brit. 4 Worcester, .a city honoured 
with the title of Marquisate in the Right Noble Henry 
'Marquess and Earl of Worcester. 1762-71 H. Wali'OLE 
Verive's Anecd, Paint, I. 218 She restored him too 

to the Marquisate of Exeter. 1844 Disraeli Coningshy i. 
ii, The very day he was raised to his Marquisate, he com* 
menced sapping fre.sh corporations. 1902 A thcnxmn 26 Apr. 
521/2 On the duke’s death the marquessate of Douglas., 
passed to the Duke of Hamilton, as male heir. 

2 . In various countries of Europe : The territorial 
lordship or possessions of a marquis or margrave. 

1591 Pr.RCivALL sp. Diet, Mavqucsado, a Marquessate. 
1612 Brehewood Lan-'.ff Relig.’Va Rdr.,The rrrarchasates 
of Silesia and Brandeburge. Ibid., The marchesates of 
Lusatia, Moravia [etc.]. 1630 A’, yoh/tson's Kin^.^ * 5 - 

Covnnw. 300 In Germany (you are to understand) a Duke- 
dome may be contained within a Marquisate. jjix Bond, 
Oaz. No. 4803/1 An Earthquake has been felt in the Mar- 
quisate of .Ancona. 1842 Macaulay Ess., .^r£‘/f/&.G/.,Rheins- 
berg is a fertile and smiling spot, iti the midst of the sandy 
waste of the Marquisate. 

t M!arq.uisdom. ? Obs. [f. Marquis + -doji.] 
= Marquisate. 

1530 Palsgr. 243/2 Marquesdom, tnarguisat. 1586 Holin- 
SHKD Chron. Scot. 284/1 Francis Scotia lord of Pine and 
Mondone, and other nobles of the marquesdome of Saluce, 
are descended from the Scots. 2643 Trapp Comvi. Gen. 
xlvi, 32 Galeacius Caracciolus. .rfeturned to his Marques- 
dom in Italy. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Marquisate or 
Alarquisedovi, the Territory or JurUdiction of a Marquess. 

II Marq^uise (ma.ikz’’2, Fr. markfz). In sense 
3 also B etTon. marquis. [F. marquise, fcm. of 
marquis^ in senses i, 2, 3.] 

1 . ^ Makchioness. Only as a title of foreign 
nobility. (But cf. Marquis 3.) 

1894 Nation (N. Y.) 30 Aug. 160/1 She anticipates not 
only the French marquise of the last century, but even 
”nore our American great ladies. 

2 . A kind of pear. (Cf. Marchioness 2.) 

1706 London & Wise Retired GarcC nerl.^^ Dwarf Pears. 
..The Marquise. 1741 Contpl. Fam.-Picce n. iii. 406 Tliese 
Pears ; [Nov.] Martin Sec,..Sucrevert, la Marquise. 1873 
Hogg Fruit, Man. (ed. 4) 479. 

3 . A kind of tent (see quot. 178S) ; = Marquee. 
X783 in Conway Li/e T, Paine (1892) I. 197 The tables 

were spread under a marquise or tent. 1788 Grose Mitit, 
Antiq. II, Descr Plates s A field-ofTjcer’s tent or marquis. 
The word marquis and tent are promiscuously used, though 
strictly speaking they are different things; the internal part 
commonly made of ticking, the marquis; the external 
covering, canvas. 1792 Fennell Narr. Proc. Paris 187 
A great m.arqui^e wa^ erected on the east side of the altar, 

4 . In full, marquise ting : A finger-ring set with 
a pointed oval cluster of gems. 

1885 Casse/Is Encycl. Diet., MarquIse-ring. 1896 Westm. 
Gaz. 30 Jan.^ 5/3 Other witnesses deposed to as to the promise 
of a marquise ring._ 1903 Ibid. 10 Dec. 4/2 A marquise 
formed of a single diamond, or a single sapphire, or a single 
ruby, is, of course,, .not very usual. 

t Mar^Lnisess. Obs. [f. Marquis + -ess.] 
= Marchioness. 

c 1386 CiiACCKR Chrh's X. 227, 1 ,vole with othere maydens 
stonde .and se The Markyscssc. 1491 Act 7 IJcn. I'/t, 
c. 16 § t3 Anne Marquisses Berkeley, n 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hm. I'm 216 Euery Marquesses put ou a demy Coronal 
of goldc. 

fMarquisina. Obs. rare—'. [? ad. It. mar- 
chesina young marchioness, dim. of marchesa : but 
Sterne was prob. thinking of Ptarchesana = tnar- 
chesa.'] An Italian marchioness. 

i;68 UsT.mzScnt. yourn. (Rtldg.) ser i,Tramlatwn\ I was 
. .just entering the door of the hall, when the M.arqulsina 
de F*"* was coming out. 

T KEarquisott©, rt. Ohs. AlsoGmarQuesotte, 
’Czato,niarcussott6,nitirquisado, 7 ni 0 rquizottQ. 
[f. F. marquisoite (* Barhe faztte a la marquisotte, 
cut after the Turkish fashion, all being sliauen away 
but the mustachoes/ Cotgr.).] trans. To cut (the 
beard) in the fashion described above. Also pass. 
of the person, to have the beard so cut. 

2367 (joldinc Ovid's Met. xin. 169 b, His sturre siiffe 
heare he kembeilu.And with a svthc dooth marcussoiie his 
bristled herd, c 2580 JnrFERiE_i>«^frtrj' i. iii. 81 in ArcAiv 
Stud. neu. Spr. {189^) 3x3 He is coombed and slicked and 
fritclcd and marqiu>otlcd. 2388 Losses Span. :\‘avy in 
I/ar/. Misc. (1753) L J35 A very little Beard, marqucsoited. 
2592 Greene O^. Conny-catching Wks. (Gro^art) XI. 72 
Then hcc must lie Marquisadod, with a side pcake pendent. 
2619 NortFs GuevarePs Diall Pr. 625/1 To see a fooIUh 
Courtier. .have his beard mcrquirolled. 

i* Marc[Tiissliip. Obs. [f. Marquis + -sini’.] 

~ blAUQUISATK. 

2464 Rolls o/Pnrlt. V, 565/1 The markeship of the holy 
Empire. 25S6 Stanhiurst Chron, Ircl. 1 1B/2 in Ilolinshed, 
As for the marque^hip of-Corke being a matter of great 


weight [etc,]. 1587 Holikshed Chron. III. 1336/1 An offer 
of the marquesship of the sacred empire made to the mon- 
sieur. 1676 Lady Fanshawe Mem. (1830) 184 We took our 
leave of Cordova, lodging that night at Carpio, the Mar- 
quisship of Don Lewis dc Haro. 

f liIarq,Tlisy. Obs. mrc—*. In quot. mar- 

quesy. [ 1 . Marquis -h -v.] = Marquisate. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. i. (1504) 561 One., 
politicall communion compounded of manie villages, townes, 
. . barronies, counties, marquesies, dukedomes. . . 

Iffiarquois (ma-jkwoiz). tSurveying. [app. 
a blunder for F. marquoir marking instrument, 
‘a sort of ruler used by tailors’ (Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Used attrib. in marqttois scale {and triangle), an 
apparatus devised for the purpose of drawing equi- 
distant parallel lines with speed and accuracy. 

Sometimes written Marquops. Marqnots's, as if the geni- 
live of a proper name. 

2834 Catalogue Instr. Troughton 4 * Simms 2 Plotting, 
"Marquois and Gunter’s Scales. 1849 Heather Math. 
Instr. 45 The pair of Marquois’s scales now before us. 
2878 Marks in yml. Franklin Inst. CS. 418 An improved 
form of Marquoi’s scale. 2883 W. H. Uiciiards Text Bk. 
Milit. Topogr. 153 A lar.^e rolling rulei) or the marquois 
scale and triangle, is available for carrying a parallel line. 
2886 Athenaeum 4 Sept. 307/2 There is one. .instrument, 
namely, the marquois scales, which it is rather surprising to 
see omitted in this list. 

t Sffarquot. Oh. [a. F. margnoUe (Cotgr.), 
now inar€otte.\ *■ A Sucker, or young plant, that 
spurts vp from the root of a vine, &c. ; or is of it 
se’.fe rooted * (Cotgr. 1611). 

2600 SuRFLirr Countiy Farm vi. vi. 737 Howsoeuer the 
plant set of a crosset may make the better fooie and roote, 
yet for certaine it is harder to take then the maiquot [orig. 
tn vtarquotte\. 

Marr, dial, form of Mere sb. 

Marrais(s, obs. forms of Marish. 

Ht/Iarram (mccTom). Also 8 marem, marran, 
morrane, 9 maram, mar(r)um, mixrram. [a. ON. 
maralm-r, f. mar-r sea-kZ/r?//;/-/* Haulm.] 

1 . A local name (chiefly E. Angl.') for the Sea 
Reed or Bent Grass, Psamina arenaria, the roots 
of which bind together and keep stable tlie sands 
of the sea-shore in Northern Europe. Also marram^ 
grass, sea marram. 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. i2co We in English [call 
Spartum\ Helme and Matweede, but the^ people all along 
the Coasts of Norfolke and SufTotke cal! it Marram. 2726 
Threlkeld Syn. Stiip. Hibern. K 5, Our Country Women 
in Fingall c,nll these Morranes. 2787 W. Marshall Nor. 
folk (1795) 11 . 383 Gloss., Marram or Marem, Arvudo 
arenaria, sea-reed-grass. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. 1 . 268 
Dry sand, bound in a compact mass by the long creeping 
roots of the plant called Marram. 2834 Penny Cycl. 11 . 
427/2 Arimdo arenaria, the sea-reed or marrumgrass. 
1872 Oliver Elem. Bot. ii. 274 The Sea Maram, 

2 . A sand-hill grown over with this grass. 

2834 Paget Nett. Hist. Yarmouth Introd. 22 The hills of 
drifted s.ind which form the marrams. 1867 'Lxzi.x. Princ. 
Geol. ir, .\x. (ed. 10) I. 5x3 Hills of blown sand, called ‘ hlar- 
rams , . now occupy the .site. 

attrib. 1879 R. Lubbock Fauna 0/ Norfolk X12 The marum 
banks on the coast. 

Marrangle, erron, form of Meringue. 

1826 Miss Mitford Yill, Ser. 11. 211 I^Iy good cousin., 
left it to my own senses to discover the xneriis of brioche and 
marrangles, 

II IVCarrailO (mara*n<?), Obs. exc. Hist. In 6 
marrane, muranne, //. marrany, 6-7 maran(e, 
marano, [Sp. marrano, of unknown origin.] A 
name applied in mediteval Spain to a christianized 
Jew or Moor, esp, to one who merely professed 
conversion in order to avoid persecution.* 

1583 Stocker Civ. iYarres Lenve C. iv. 50 The women, 
chose rather to drbwnc them selues. .then to be dishonored 
with so Barbarous a Maran. 2383 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholays Yoy. 11. xiii. 49 An infinite multitude of lewes 
and Marannes driuen out of Spain. Ibid. iv. xvi. 130b, 
The Maranes of late banished and driuen out ofSpaineand 
Portugale. 1599 Sakdys Europx Spec. (1632) 164 -A sort of 
people of the Marrany as they lerme them, who are bap- 
tized Jews and Moores. 1600 O. E. Kept. Libel i. ii. 55 
T’hose that will not suffer Christians to Uue.. dispense with 
apostataes, maranocs, and rinegued Turkes. Ibid. ii. iii. 
58 They absolue..most wicked rebels, j'ea Marans and 
apostalae.s. 2643 Pacitt Heresiogr. (2662) 205 A very 
christened Jew, a Maran. 1901 lYestm. Gaz. 12 Aug. 3/2 
Two years later the Crypto-Jews or Marranos of London 
had acquired ‘untrammelled trading rights*. 

Hence + IffaTranlzed///. a., + Sla'rranism. 
[1563-83 Foxe a. 4- M. II. 905/1 All these thinges were 
a meexe Maranismus, that is,5auoured of the law of Mara, 
ttomm.] 26x2 Cotgr., iT/<*rriz«x><f,..Marrani2ed,renegaded. 
1694 Motteux V. (1737) 2i6 Apostates and mar- 

raniz’d Miscreants. 1737 Ozcll Rabelais HI. 232 note, 
Tliere were several Sons and Grandsons of the Family, 
which Jos. Scaliger suspected of Maranlsm (Judaism). 

Marras, variant of Marish. 

Marratine, obs. form of Mabitdie. 

Marrch, obs. form of March sb.^ (the month). 
Marre : sec Mar, Marc, Mere, a lake. 
SVTarred (majd), ///. a. ff. Mar z/. + -edI.] 
■f a. Perplexed, distracted, b. Spoilt, injured. 
Now rare exc. dial, of a child : * Spoilt', pcerish. 
c. Disfinured, mutilated. 

C13S0 Uyil. Palente 664, I am Mcliors, neijh marred, 
ni.nii, for [>1 s,akc. 2447 Bokcntiam Seyntys (Horstm.) i. {.blai". 
garetc) 291 Eucre musj*ngc in hb marO'd mood How., 


He myht bereuyn byre hyr virginyte. 1552 L^'ndesav 
Monarche Prol. 220 Sick marde Musis may niak me no sup. 
plee. 2612 Bible Isa. Hi. 14 His visage was so marred more 
then any man. 2621 Cotgr., Mauvais-. .depraued, corrupt 
mard. 2790 Pennant London (1813) 358 A marble groupe, ’ 
with London and Commerce whimpering like two marrrf 
children. 28s6Geraldine 'iL.}r.\i%v,\i^\SorroivsofGeniiliiy 
11 . i. 2 The grandfather gave it (a baby] impatiently back 
to the nurse with the observation that * It was very marred 
1870 Pall Mall G. 10 Dec. 12 The shadow of their marred 
journey rests upon the souls of all the English members of 
the party. 2898 W.-K. Johnson Terra Tenebr. 92 Let 
the marred earth tremble and pass. 2903 Blaclnv. Mag. 
June 632/2 With his marred face [said of a man whose nose 
had been cut off]. 

Hence Iffa*rredness. 

25S7 Golding De MornayK\\\. 275 Notwithstanding all 
thbmarrednes«e, yet the Soule liueth . . pure and clean in God. 
Marree, variant of Meri Maori war-axe. 
Marreis, obs. form of Marish. 
t Marreinent. Obs. rare—K [f. Mar v. + 
-MENT,] Trouble, affliction. 

2390 Gower Con/. III. 196 And thus upon his marrement 
This paien hath made his prcieie. 

Marrer !>[f. Mau v. + -erI.] One 

who mars; a destroyer, injurer, spoiler. 

c 2420 Lydc. Assembly ef Gods 690 Marrers* of mater*, and 
money makers. 1529 Moke Svppi. Sortlys Wks. 295/1 They 
bey marrars & distroyersof the realme. 2381 RIulcaster 
Poiiiions 'K\iC\K, (1887) 218 The deuill himielfe. .our most 
suttle, and .despiiefuil marrer. <21629 Fotherbv 
11. X. § 4 11622) 307 One is the maker, and One is themarrer 
of euery number. 2639 Fui.ler Holy lYarw. 

299 His friends, the Pisans and Genoans, reviled him as the 
marrer of their inart,_ 1830 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 180 
As for the Fitz-Romilly law-menders, makers, or marrers, 
I think of lliese as you do. 2877 Tinsley's Mag. XXI. 203 
She was no match-maker, but she was no malch-maiTer. 
Marret, variant of Marrot, a guillemot. 
M!arre(y)s(se, obs. forms of Marish. 
IlHarriable (mse'riab’l), a. Now rare. Also 
5-6 naari-, maryable, 6 marryable. [a. OF. 
mariable, f. mari-er to Marry.] That may be 
married ; in early use= M arriageable. 

1^2440 Promp. Parv. 326/2 Marj'able, .. 2543 

Grafton Contin. Harding 'X‘he lorde Harbartehada 
syster nj.aryable. cisSS Harpsfield Divorce Hen. YJIl 
(Camden) 154 Until that Sela came of marriable years. 
2569 Aup. Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 352 The parties 
matriable must be so allowed by two justices of the peace 
or by the Ordinary, 2587 Holinshed Chron, III. 38/1 
l‘he kings daughter . . being now viripolent or mariame. 
2820 Coleridge in Lit. Rem, (1839) IV, 250 The Reformed 
Church of England with its marriable and married clerg)*. 
Marriage (mte-reds). Forms; 3-7mariase, 
4-6 maryage, 4 mariag, 5 mareagh, maryag, 
-ache, 6 marrage, marag, inar(r)yg©, raa- 
rie(a)ge, 7 mareag(e, mariadge, 6- marriage, 
[a, F. manage (from 12th c.) = Pr. maridatge, Sp.‘ 
maridaje(Yg has a differentformation,;;/x7rfJfl«fff), 
It. mantaggio popular L. type *marTlaiicum f. 
marfi.us husband : see Marital a. and -age. 

In Eng., as also in Fr., the word tends to be apprehended 
(in accordance with a frequent function of the suffix .age) 
as if it were a derivative of the related verb.] 

1 . Tile condition of being a husband or wife ; the 
relation between married persons ; spousehood, 
wedlock. 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) i4S(^, & [he] sede JjRt k was to him 
gret prou & honour To be in such mariage alied to he em- 
perour. CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xx. 89 In 
na mariage betwene man and womman. 1456 SirG. Have 
Lftsu Arms (S. T. S.) 2x marg.. The mareagh of kyrk men. 
2323 Bradshaw St. Werhirge i. 1754 Many dyuers per- 
sones . . Refused this woilde . . Renounsynge vayne pleasures 
ryches and marj’agc. 2567 Gude fy Godlie i>’.*(S.T.S.) 202 
Jlariag'" is ane blissit band, 2606 B. Jonson Hyinenxi, 
Bairicrs 39 Marriage Loves obiect is. 2624 Donne Serni. 
ii. 17 Nor does he dishonour Marriage that praises Virginity. 
2647 Cowley d/xr/r., Constant ii, AH Love is Marriage 011 
thy Lovers side, For only Death can them divide. 2767 
A. Young Farmer's Lett, to People 2^ Marriage will ever 
flourish, when there is no'danger of children proving an 
incumbrance. 2873 Merivalc in Summary Proc, Si. 
Etheld'-eda Fest. 27 The two pillars upon which God has 
founded the edifice of civilized society are, after all, property 
and marriage, 

t "b. In certain phrases used for : The marriage 
vow. Obs. 

f2386 Chaucer JYi/ds Pml. 7x0 He..\sTit in his dotage 
That wommen kan nat kepe hir mariage ! a 2450 Kni. de 
la 7 W<r (x86C) 60 No man nor woman shulde . . breke her 
mariage. 1330 Palsgr. 464/x Thou haste broken thy mar- 
ryage, tu as Jaulce ton mariage. 

c. Plir. with preps. In tnarriage (now arch.) : 
in the matrimonial stale, in wedlock. To give, 
lake in (pclo, ■finlo') marriage', to give, take as 
husband or wife, f But marriage (Sc.) : unmarried.* 

a 2300 Cursor M, 12667 A man in mariage hir tok. e 2375 
Sc. Leg. Saints n\\. {Agnes) 107 My spouse. , has giffine me 
in mariage, pat neuir sal falje, his herV’tage. C2470 HinkY 
JYallace iv. 723 Thai.. said scho suld be wcddjt with ane 
knycht . . that was but mariage. 2533 Coveroale Ps. 
Ixxviifi]. 63 Their maydes were notgeuen to mariage. 2594 
Marlowe & Nashi: Dido iii. ii, Why should not they then 
ioyne in marriage? 2700 Dryden Pal. 4- Arv. iii. 1x20 
Then I propose tiiat Pal.nmon shall be In marriage joined 
with beauteous Emily. 1877 [see Give v. 5]. 

d. Anthropol. with defining Avord. Communal 
man'iagex the system prevailing amongst some 
uncivilized peoples, by which within a small com- 
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munity all the men are regarded as married to all 
the women, and vice verea; sometimes called 
gj'Ottp marriage^ Phiral marriage : polygamy. 

. 2870 Lubbock £^>7^, Civiliz. 67 Communal marriaije, where 
every man and woman in a small community were regarded 
as equally married to one another. 18S0 Fison ft Howitt 
Kamil. ^ Kurnni 146 Considering how easy it is to mis- 
take instances of group marriage for polyandry. 

2. Entrance into wedlock,' the action,' or an act, 
of marrying ; the ceremony or procedure by which 
two persons are made husband and wife. 

Civil marriage : a_ marriage performed by an officer of 
the state, as distinguished from one that is of the nature of 
a religious ceremony. Fleet marriage', see Fleet 2. 
Scotch marriage', a marriage according to the Scots law, 
effected by a mutual declaration before witnesse.-f, without 
other formality ; chiefly applied to the runaway marriages 
(formeily frequent) .^f couples who crossed from England 
into Scotland in order to escape the restrictions imposed by 
English law on the marriage of minors without the consent 
of their guardians. 

rtijioo Cursor RL 3337 J>e mariage }>en did he mak 
Biiuix rebecca and ysaac. C1386 Chaucer Merclt, T. 75 
Mariage is a ful greet sacrement. 1490 CaxtoH Eneydos 
xiv. 52 Yf I wyst that thou, venus, were not of accords for 
the maryag of eneas to dydo, I shulde make hym fyrst to 
departe wythout eny respyte. ciSSS HARrsFtELD 
Hen. Fill (Camdenl 245 St. Hierome and St. Gregorie that 
will not call our ladle’s marriage nuptialls. 1699 *1’. BRowrt 
in F. VEstraiigds Erasm. Colloy. {1725) 341 For when 
Marriage is once legally contracted, no human Power you 
know can disannul it. 1766 Blackstone Comm. II. 334 
As, when lands are conveyed to the use of A and B, after 
‘a mariiage shall be had between them. 1832 Marrvat 
N. Forster xxxiv, A marriage on board of a king’s ship, by 
the captain, duly entered in the log-book, is considered., 
valid. 1879 Miss Braddon Cloven Foot xix, A good many 
_j’ears ago, .1 got myself entrapped into a Scotch marriage. 

b. The nuptial ceremony together with the ac- 
companying festivities ; a. wedding. 1 Obs.oi arch^ 
c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. ss^> I made my visitacions 
• ..To pleyes of myracles and to mariages. 1526 Tikdale 
yohn ii. 2 lesus was called also and his disciples vnto the 
mariage. c 1610 Women Saints 17 He reprooueth Virgins 
that were present at mariages. 

3. A. particular matrimonial alliance or union. 

Cross marriage : applied to the marriage of a man to the 

sister of his sister's husband. 

1473 Chron. (Camden) 3 The Erie of Warvvyke was 

sent into Fraunce for a maryage for the Kynge;. 1539 Crom- 
well in Merriman Life^ Lett.{;iryys) 11 . 175 To induce and 
persuade the kinges hieghnes..to make a crosse mar^'age 
bitwen the yong duke of Cleyes and my lady Mary. *559 
Mirr. Mag,^ Dk. Suffolk xi, I sought a mariage for my 
soveraine Lorde. *580 Lylv Eujthues (Arb.) 471 Mariages 
are made in heauen. a xs86 Sidn'ey Arcadia 11. (1590) 129 
Euarchus made a crosse mariage also with Dorilaus hts 
sister. 1585 A. Day Eng, Secretary it. (1625) 50 You haue 
deliuered forth . . that . . 1 . , led him . . into a deceitfull mar- 
riage. 2663 Dryden Rival Ladies 1. i, For hapning both to 
Love each others ‘Sisters, They have concluded it in a cross 
Marriage. x 85 o Froude Hist. Eng. xxxi. (2893) V. 304 The 
fears of Renard..were occasioned by the unanimity of 
Catholics and heretics in the opposition to the marriage. 
Mod, They disapproved of hts marriage. 

• 'I'b. cancr. A person viewed as a prospective 
husband or wife j a (good or bad) match. Obs, 

• 1523 Ld. Bbrxers Froiss. I. ccliii. 375 The erle of Flaun- 
ders . . thought that the yonge duke of Uourgoyn was a mete 
mariage for her [hts daughter). 1621 Lady M. Wroth 
Urania 357 He was perswaded . . to go see a Lady, a great 
marriage, and to wooe her. Hid. 438 A great marryage 
she was likely to be. 

4. transf. and Jig. (from the preceding senses). 
Intimate union, 

c X420 Pallad. on Hush. iv. 27 Into the lond let synke 
A reed right by, and bynde in mariage Hem to, lest wynde 
offende her lender age. c 1570 {title) A new and Pleasaunt 
enterlude intituled the mariage of Witte and Science. 
rtX586 Sidney Arcaiiia ui. (1590)331 The cruel villayne 
forced the sworde with another blowe to diuorce the fairs 
marriage of the head and body. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
IV. i. (1614) 342 They plant their Vines at the foote of great 
Trees, which marriage proueth very fruitfull. ffi693 
Aubrey Lives (i8q8i I. Briggs 123 He considered. .the 
convenience of making a mariage between those rivers, 
1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 68 In which of the cases 
do you consider the marriage of verse and tUne to have 
been most successful ? 

5. ■= Mauitage 3. Obs. exc. Hist. 

t45g Rolls o/Parlt. V. 371/1 The Warde and Maryage 
of Thom.as.. belonged unto the Kyng. CX460 Fortescue 
'Ais. ff Lim. Mon. ix. (1885) 130’ The grete lordis off he 
lande by reason, .off mariages, purebasses, and ober titles, 
shall often tymes growe to be greiter than that be now, 
niS78 Lindesay (Pitscottie) C/irtiu. Scot. (S.T, S.) I. 62 
The Earle of Douglas, .obtenit fre the King the ward and 
marieage of [.Annas] Dunbar. 1885 Plummer Fortescue's 
Abs.ff Litn. Dion. 270 marg., Lord’s right of marriage under 
the feudal system. 

‘t6. A dowry. Obs. (Cf, Mabitaoe i.'i 

CX330 R. BRONNEC/rrc>«. Wace (Rolls) 2328 Perfore yschal 
myn heritage Gyue \>y sistres in mariage [Wace : en via- 
riage\. 1:362 Lancl. P. PI. A. ». 50 To witnes^e . . In what 
manere that Meede in mariage was i-feffed, XS77“87 
Holinsheo C/iran. HI. 1x31/2 He [John Greshaml gauc 
uNo to maids mariages. 

- 7. Cards. In certain games, e.g. bezique, the 
• declaration ’ of a king and queen of the same 
suit. 

^ s'^xMacnx. Mag.Ty^c. 138/2 [Bazique,]. .King and queen 
of the same suit are called * marriage and score two ; but 
the marriage of trumps scores four. 1870 ‘^Cavendish* 
Game of Blziyue j6 King and queen of anysuit not trumps 
(called mmriage). Kingand queen of the trump suit (called 
marriage in trumps or royal marriage). 


■ 8. at/rib. and Comb., as martiage-blessing^ bondy 
-bowery -ceremony y chaitty chamber choice, contraciy 
covenanty -dayy -dinner, dowry, -dues, duty, faiihy 
feast y fruition, -haler, -hindering adj.y hour y joy y 
-kneli, knot. lifCy -tuakery market, -monger, -morUy 
•morning, nighty -register, -rites, state, supper, table, 
-tic, -treaty, -vow. Also Marriage Act, any of the 
Acts of Parliament regulating marriages (see quot.); 
marriage articles, an antenuptial agreement' em- 
bodying the terms agreed on by the parties with re- 
specttorightsofpropertyandsucoession,"|*marriage 
bawd, an opprobrious term for a match-maker j 
marriage bell, a church bell rung on the occasion 
■of a marriage in token of joy; marriage brokage, 
brokerage, consideration given for bringing about 
a marriage (contracts forwhichare void by English 
law) ; f marriage broker, an opprobrious term for 
a match-maker; 'f* marriage deed == marriage 
articles*, marriage favours, ‘knots of white rib- 
bons or bunches of white flowers, worn at weddings * 
XOgtlviei’f^///. 1S55); fmarriage finger, the finger ; 
on which the wedding-ring is placed ; fmarriage 1 
gear (-SV.), f marriage good, marriage portion, | 
dowry; Taex£iQ,%e\e.Y~ marriage-song*, marriage 
licence, anofficial permission to marry (in England, 
a document granted by the ordinaryor his surrogate, 
authorizing a couple to be married by a clergyman 
of the Church of England without the proclamation 
of banns); marriage lines, a certificateof marriage; 
marriage portion, a portion or dowry, etc., given 
to a bride at her marriage ; marriage-ring, a 
wedding-ring; marriage • service, the form of 
words prescribed for the religious ceremony of 
marriage ; marriage settlement, an arrangement 
made by deed in consideration of an intended 
marriage, whereby certain property is secured for 
the wife, and sometimes also for the children; 
marriage-song, an epithalamium. See also Mar- 
riage BED. 

Marriage life, marriage slate, fcrmerly common expres- 
sions, are now almost superseded by viairied life, married 
state. 

* 7 S 3 Oentt, Mag, Sept, Contents, Accounts of the new 
'“mariage act. 1841 SrzvHav Comm, (1874) II. 246 The 
principal marriaije Acts now in force, are 4 Geo. Iv. c. 76, 
and 6 6: 7 'NVill, IV. c. 85, ' X71X Steele Sped, No. 2 f 2JI lie 
Father sends upevery Post Questions relating to * Jfarriage- 
Articles, Leases, and Tenures. 1698 Vanbrugh/’aw. Wife v, 
iii, My innocent lady. .turns *marriage.bawd to her niece. 
x8x6 Byron Ch , Har, iii, xxi, And all went mcirj? as a “mar- 
riage-bell. 16x0 Shaks. 'Pemp. iv. i. jo6 Honor, riches, '“mar- 
riage blesiing.. be still vpon you. i644Mii.rottyudgM,Bncer 
xxvii, That under pretence of the “marriage bond they be 
not sold to perpetual vexations. 1831 Carlyle Sart, Res, 

III, iii. The fair clustering flowers that over-wreathe . . the 
“Alarriage-bower. a vptt Vernon Chancery Cases (1726) I. 
4x2 The Bill was to be relieved against a '“Marriage Brocage 
Bond. 1787 W, P. Williams Chancery Cases III. 75 note. 
Cares of direct marriage brocage. x68x Otway SoldiePs 
Fort. IV. i, Make me a Match-maker? a filthy “Marriage- 
Broker 1 1^7 Addison Laut of Contracts 568 “Marrmge 
brokerage contracts. 1766 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 106 Thus 
was she led.. to the altar, where the “marriage-ceremony 
\vas performed. 1703 Rowe Fair Penit. i. i, Never to load 
it with the “Marriage Chain. x6xx Bible Tobit vi. x6 
When thou shalt come into the “mariage charnber.^ c 1586 
C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxxviii. xxv, The virgins live des- 
pair’d of “mariage choise. 1644 Milton Jttdgm. Buccr 
xxvi. That all holiness and faith of “marriage covenant 
should be observed. 1594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido t. i, 
'These linkM gems, My luno ware vpon her “marriage day. 
1678 Butler Hud. iir. i. 834 For what can we_ pretend 
t’inherit, Unless the “marriage-deed will bear it? xs^a 
Latimer Serm., Parable Kings Son (1584) i^b, This 
banket or “mariage dinner. 1603 Shaks. Mcas.for Df 111. 
i. 230 The portion and sinew of her fortune, her “marriage 
dowry. 1767 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 64 A young nobleman 
..gave five guineas.. in order to.. pay the “marriage-dues. 
X645 Milton Colast, Wks. (1847) 222/2 Diversity of re- 
Hgion breeds a greater dislike to “marriage duties than , 
natural disagreement. 2671 — A’a/zw/i 1115 Breaking her 1 
“Jlarriage Faith to circumvent me. 1588 Shaks. L, L. L. 

II. i. 40 At a '“marriage feast . . saw I this Longauill. 
171X Addison Sfect. No. 58 p 13 To get the I^Ieasure of his 
Mistress’s “Marriage-Finger. 164 s Milton Tetrach. Wks. 
(1847) 207/1 (Matt. xix. 9) That a person so hatefully ex- 
pelled should., be turnM..out of all “marriage fruition. 
15x5 in Fam, Rose of Kilravock (Spalding) 185 For the 
quhilk mariage the said Huchon Ros sail giff sex scor of 
ilerkis of “mariage geyr. x6oo Holland Lwy xlh. xxxiv. 
1134 [My wife] brought nothing with her for “marrii^e- 
good, but freedome of birth [etc.]. 1692 D'Ukfey (title) 
The “Marriage-Hater Matched. X864 Tennyson Aylmer's 
F, 374 This filthy “marriage-hindering Mammon. XS9X 
Shaks. Tivo Gent. 11. iv. X79 We are betroathd; nay more, 
our “mariage howre Determin’d of.. s$^-— Rich. Ill, 

IV. iv, 330 The sweet silent hourcs of “Marriage^ ioyes. 
1693 Congreve Old Bach. v. xiii, 1 thought the chimes of 
verse were passed, when once the doleful “marriagc-knell 
was rung. 1627 SANOERSO.v ^Vrw. 1 . 262 In the “marriage- 
knot there is some e.xuression and representation of the 
love-covenant betwixt Christ and His church. 1850 Ten- 
nyson In Mem. Concl., Demand not thou a “marriage lay. 
X797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X. 584/* To forge, .a “marriage 
Hcence. 1836-7 Dickens Sk, Boz, Scenes viii, Doctors’ 
Commons being., the place where they grant marriage- 
licences to love-sick couples. X7it Steele Sped. No. X49 
T 5 The “Marriage- Life is alwaj’s an insipid, a vexatious, or 
an happy Condition, 1829, X840 “Marriage lines [see Lise 
sb^ 23 Q. 1591 PERavALL Sp. Diet., Casnmentero, a “mar- 


riage maker. 1855 Ten.vvson Maud 1. xx. iii, A dinner and 
^en a. dance For the maids and marriage-makers. 1875 
Chamb. Jml. No. 133. 54 Lord Hardwicke’s Act caused quite 
afluttwinthe*marTiage-markeL 1854THACKERAYA Vti’rcwrj- 
1 , 305 There are articles which the “marriage-monger cannot 
make to convene at all. 1842 Ten.vyso.n * MoveEasUvard', 
All, bear me w ith thee . . And move me tomy “marriage-morn. 
xSzx Byron v. Ixxvi, The finest lace Which e ’er set 

S? a *^‘''7>age-moming face. 1664 Lo. Falkland {title) 
The “Manage Night. 1766 Chron. in Ann. Reg. rc6 The 
girl was advised to do thi«, that he might be intjtled lo no 
other “inarriage-poriion than her smock. 1797 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 3) X. 584/1 To make a false entry into a, “marriage- 
register. 1825 J. Neal Bro. fonatkan II. 154 She never 
had sich a cold m all her life, as when .she left her “marriage 
ring off. a 1661 Holyday Juvenal vi. (1673) 91 He Acts no 
hew sipne, Posthumus, that sleights The Genius of another’s 
“illarriage-Rites. _i833 Tracts for Times No. 3. p. i 'I’here 
are persons who wish the “Marriage-Sert’ice emended. 1712 
Steele Sped. No. 272 P i, 1 have a young Kin<;man..who’ 
shall .shew you the rough Draught of the “Marriage Settle- 
ment. 1597 Draaton Heroic Lp., Dk. Suffolk to Mary the 
Fr. Queen laaAnd in precession as they came along, with Hi- 
meneus sang tby “marriage song. 27x4 Spectator No. 607 
p 5 Good-Nature is a third necessary Ingredient in the 
“Marriage-State, x6ii Bible Rev. xix. 9 BIe.ssed are 
they which are called vnto the “marriage supper of the 
Lambe. ^ 1602 Shaks. Ham. j. ii. x8i The Funerall Bakl- 
mcats Did coldly furnish forth the “Marriage Tables. 1693 
Dryden tr. OvieCs Met. i. 653 Give me.. to live and die A 
spotless maid, without the “marriage-tie. ijio Pmjsitr Pro- 
verbs izj He that loves at first sight..finishes a “marriage- 
treaty wiihout taking so much time as [etc.]. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry If' ii. ii. 258 The V'ard of her purity, her reputa- 
tion, her “marriage-vow. 

Marriageable (mK'red^ab'l), a. (sb.) Also 
6-7 mariageable. [f. Marriage + - able.] 

1 . Of persons: Fit formarriage,ofanoge to marry. 

* t^^SSS Harpsheld Divorce Hen. Fill (Camden) 174 If 
you would tarry until they should be marriageable, you 
should be old women ere you married. 1625 K. Long tr. 
Barclay's Argents iv. iv. 252 There were no neighbour- 
princes which were marriageable. 17x2 Addison S/ect. 
No. 311 P I, I am the Father of a young Heire.ss, whom 
I begin to look upon as Marriageable. 1841 Litton A 7 . <5- 
Morn. I, i, He boasted two very pretty marriageable 
daughters. 1885 J. Payn Talk ofTcnvn II. 56 Your united 
ages scarcelj' make up that of a marriageable man. 

b. i?’ansf. Of plants, esp.. the vine : Fit to be 
joined to oiher plants. 

x66^ Cowley Ferses ^ Ess., * HaPPy the Man * 9 Some- 
times* the beaut’ous Marriageable’ Vine He to the lusty 
Bridegroom Elm does joyn. 2667 Milton P. L. v. 2x7. 
x^Zi^Blackvj.DIag. XVI. 2 The rubyclustersof Bacchus him- 
self, glowing amidst the foliage of some tall marriageableelm. 

c. Of age (t formerly also of qualities, etc.): 
Befitting marriage or the married state. 

X597 T. Payne Royal Exch. 43 Wch mariageable tearmes 
..teacheth. .husbands and wyves to be so lynched in love 
as to lyve and love togethers most afTectionatly. 2643 
AIiltok Dhoree i. xii, Ic is most sure that some. .are desti- 
tute of all other mariageable gifts. X725 De Foe Foy. 
round World (1840) 246 Twelve years old, which the 
Spaniards count marriageable, x8^ Jessopp Corning of 
Friars v. 228 A. .damsel, .very near the marriageable age. 

2 . sb. A marriageable person. 

1826 Moore Mem. (1854) V. j(9 Dined at Mrs. Branigan’s : 
a children’s party in the evening, with the intermixture of 
two or three rather pretty young marriageablcs. 

Hence J^a’xria^eableness ; ISarriagea'bi'lity 
(in recent Diets.), rarg^^, 

X687 Miece Gt. Fr. Diet, ii, Marriageableness, dge d’etre 
vtariL rja-jm Bailey vol. II. 

BTarriag’e-bed. The bed used by a married 
couple; hence trausf. marital intercourse, with its 
rights and duties. To defHe, violate the marHngc- 
bed: to commit adultery. 

2590 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. i. 27 Adti. This seruitude 
makes you to keepe vnwed. Luci. Not this, but troubles 
of the marriage b^. 1675 Traherne Cltr. Ethics 4x4 The 
great felicity which lovers promise to themselves, and taste 
also when they meet together in the marriage-bed. X712 
Addison Sfect. No. 446 p 6 We do not find any Comedy., 
raised upon the Violations of the Marriage-Bed. 1776 
Adam Sjhth W. N. ii. iii. (t86g) I, 351 The marriage-bed 
of James the First of CJreal Britain was^ a few years ago, 
the ornament of an alehouse at Dunfermline. sB6p Lfcky 
Europ. Mor. (1877) II. iv. 7 During the period of penance, 
the penitent was compelled to abstain from the marriage- 
bed. 1896 A. E. HouSMANA/ir<y 5 r/«*rYZ.a<fxxviii, Ages since 
the vanquished bled Round my mother’s marriage-bed. 

married (inKTid),///.^. [f. Marry v. + -edI.] 

1 . United to another in tvedlock; living in the 


matrimonial state. 

1362 Langl- P. pi. a. X. i<M 5 ‘f hoii heo Mon 

..Hold he stable. 1456 Sir G. Have (S. J.b.) 

241 The knychlis wyf beris the privilege of hyr maryt 
husband. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 252 Ky^S^i 
prynces, . . and mary'cd persones, and all christen 
(etc;). 160S Ant. CL t. 'Vtat 

married woman? 1752 Hume Pol. Dtsc. x. 174 * ffi 
slaves ..were esteem'd very inconvenient. „ 

Kingsley W. Africa 648 Your Kruboy is verj much a 
married man. 
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MABRIEB. 

ISSS Shaks. L . L , L .\. n. 912 Cuckow, Cuckow: 0 word 
of feare, Vnpleasing to a married eare. 2608 — Per , ii. v. 4 
That for this twelue-month shee’le not vndertake A marled 
life. 1722 Steele No. 278 ? 2 When I enter into a 

married State. 1834 BuckstoNE { iiile ) Marxied Life; 
a comedy. 2873 Miss Broughton i^ancy II. 57, I put on 
a silk gown.. as looking more married than the cobweb 
muslins. 1894 ‘J. S- Winter’ Red-Coats He. .turned to 
the orderly officer and growled out, ‘I wonder why the 
devil the other married quarters can't be kept like this? * 
Ittarrier l.in2e*ri|54). Also 7 maryer. [f.MABRT 
2^. + -EB LJ One tvho marries (in various senses). 

1589 Rare Tri, Love ff Fori. v. in Five Old Plays 
(Roxb. Cl.) 146 Youle have us marry her, heere be them 
come of the raarriers. 2629 Reg. Privy CowicilScot, N. S. 
III. 258 Persouns suspect, .of the crymes particularly under- 
writtin, viz.,, .maryers of twa wyffes... stealers of beeskaips. 
2830 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iv. 91 The Rector of Ashley, 
..the favourite marrier of the county, was wanted to tie 
the hymeneal knot. 1S83 Har^eVs Mag. June 100/2 The 
determined marrier who. .chooses a Jewess, 

.Marrinate, -ine, etc., obs. ff. Marinate, etc. 
TVrart riTi g (maTig), vbl. sb. Forms : see Mab v. 
[OK. vtiernjtgy inirmug, f. mierran, mp'ran : see 
Mar V. and -ing 1.] The action of the verb Mar 
(in various senses); squandering, waste; + hin- 
drance; injury, impairment. 

C897 K. ^LFRED Gregory's Past. C. xx. 149 Dylscs.-se 
agita for his goda mierringe ^95° Lindisf. Gosfi. 

Mark, Argt. 11871 • 5 Merrung^x^</.rr/m««'j. a z^P^Cjtrsor M. 
8779 pai fand gret merring in h^ir merck, pe wrightes J>at 
suld rais pe werck. 1357 Lay Folks Catech. 124 Withouten 
ony merryng of hir modjrhede. X561 Daus tr. Bullinger on 
Ad>oc. 940, Of the traditions of men, and their marring of 
the Scripture, ariseth darkenes. 1649 Milton Eikon. vi, 
The making ox the marring of any Law, 2B60 Pusey Min. 
Propk. 65 Man shrinks from the violent marring of his out- 
ward form. 

Iffiarring (maTig),///. fl, [-ing^.] That mars. 
Hence Ma’rringly adv. 

1831 Blackro. Mag. XXIX. 677 This open expression., 
brings out marrin^ly the lesson. 1836 Gladstonf. in Morley 
Life (1903) I. ii.iii. 36 [Wordsworth] named the discrepancy 
between his [Shelley’s] creed and his imagination as the 
marring idea of his w'orks. 1891 Isle of Surrey 

256 Mottled with marring blotches of scorbutic red. 
Marrionate, obs, form of Marinate. 
Marrionette, variant of Marionette. 
3 Vnarria(e, -ische, -ish(e, obs. ff. Marish. 
3 U.arrock, variant of Marrot. 
MaTroe,i/)[arron(e: see Marrow ^5.2, Maroon, 
+ liSarroneer. Obs. [a. F. marronUr^ f, niar^ 
ton : see Maroon A kind of chestnut-tree, 
2693 Evelyn De la Quint. CompL Gard.^ ReJJ. Agric. 
47 A Wallnut, a Marroneer, an Orange, or Cherry-Tree, 
JMCarroquin, obs. form of Maroquin. 
lUtarrot (mre'rst). Also marrook, marrott, 
morrot, miirot. [Origin obscure; cf.MuRRE.j A 
local name for the guillemot, razor-bill, and puffin. 

17x0 SiBQALD Hist. Fife 48 Alka Hoieri'. Our People 
call it tlie Marrot, the Auk or Razor-Bill, 1863 Kingsley 
IVater-Rab, 259 The very marrocks and doveki« have got 
wings. x88o Act 4$^ 44 Viet. c. 35 {IVild Birds Protect. 
Act) Sched. Marrot. 

M:arrou,Mdrrouh,obs.ff. Marrow j^.Sand sb.i 
lidarrow (m£eT<?«), sbA Forms : a. i maers, 
mers, mearh, mserh, 4 mer5, mar3, 4 *5 margh(e, 
(5 margthe, 6 marthe), 4-5 norlheni merglxe, 
4-6 northem, 6-9 Sc. mergh, 4-9 Sc. merch, (6 
Sc. maircb). 3. 4 maru^, inar(r)ouh, merou5, 
-0W3, 4*5 marou3, 5-6 marughe, 6 marough(0, 
4 merswe, 4-5 jnerow(e, 5 maro, 4-5 marw(e, 
(5 marwhe), 5-6 merwe, 5 marew, 4-7 marowe, 
0-7 marrowe, 6- marrow, 7. 3 meari, 4-6 
mary(ej (5 marigh, merryghe), 5-6 maree, 
marie, 6 marry. [Com. Tent. : OE. meari^ 
snearh (Anglian merg, nmrh) nent. (once masc.), 
corresponds to OFris. vierg^ merch neut. and masc., 
OS. tnarg (MHu. marcky marg^y mod.Du. merg 
neut.), OHG. marg^ vtarag neut. (MHG. marc, 
TTtctrg-y mod.G, mark neut.), ON, 7}terg-r masc. 
(Sw. mergy mdrgy DQ..marv) :-OTeut. *mazgo-i^ 
prc-Teut. corresponding to OSl., Russian 

MOSIT), Aveslic mazga ; the Skr, viajjan is anoma- 
lous, as it would point to an OAryan type with g 
instead of gh.'\ 

1 . The soft vascular fatty substance usually con- 
tained in the cavities of bones. (The marrow of 
animals used for food is regarded as a dainty.) 

In OE. the word occurs ^ a gloss on l7icnnica, which means 
a sort of suiusage ; but this was prob. a mistranslauon. 

rtyoo Bpiual Gloss.y Lueanica, maerh. ^725 Corptis Gloss. 
(Hesscls) L294 Lucanicay mierh. Ibid. M 195 Medullal 
merg. ciooo Sax, Leechd. I. 366 Wi3..1eo3a sarum nim 
leonselyndc&heortcsmear;;. xo..Ags. fVc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
292/xo Medulla, mearh. a 2225 yuliaua 58 pat meari weol 
ut imenget wi5 blode, c 2375 .9c. Leg. Saifits xlvHi {fuliaua) 
161 Syne hie banys sa to-quassyt, pat |?e self merch out pa^syt. 
2382 WvcLiF .xxi. 24 The bones of h>Tn ben moisiidwnth 
mar5[2388mcrowisl. 1382 — Px. Ixvli]. 15 Brent sacrifises ful 
of mer3 [1388 merow^l 1 shal offre to thee, c 2386 Chaucer 
Pard. i . 214 Out of the hardc bones Jenokke they The mary, 
CX400 Lanfrauc’s Cintrg, 47 pc schuldre to pe elbowe 
be kuit al alwo, so h^t^ marie go out. 24.. Nom, in 
Wr.-WDlcker 678/36 Hec tttedullay margtbe. 14*6 Lvdg, 
De Guil.Pilgr. 242x6 First 1 soukc vp (for the nones) The 
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mary closed in the bones. C2440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. 
Ord. (1790) 453 Take..pouder of pepur, and maree, and 
tempur hit logedur. CZ430 Two Cookery-bks. 4A pen take 
merow, & puiie it on a siraynoaiys ende. Ibid. 51 Take 
fayxe Marwe, & I)atys y-cutte in ij or iij & Pruner. 15x3 
Douglas Aineh iv. it. 38 The subtell quent fyre Waistis 
and consumis merch, banis,and 1528 PAYNELL.9a/m/c’x 
Regitn. G iij, i'he mary of veale. .is moste hoisome. 1533 
Elvot Cast. Helthe (1539) 31 Marowe is more dilectable 
than the brayne. 1541 K. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chi- 
rurg. C j b, The memores colde and moyste are the flewme, 
fat or the grece, and the maroughes. XS62 Bullkyn Bk. 
Simples 86 b, What sale you of Mary, whlche in some place is 
called hlarthe ; contained within the bone of beastes ? 1567 
Golding Ovid's Met. ix. (1593) 225 The poyson even in his 
hones the maree melts at length. ^ J575T0RBERV. Faulconrie 
297 That done, take suger clarified, and the Maree of a 
Beefe, 17x7 Prior iii. 214 He din’d on Lion’s mar- 

row, spread On toasts of ammunition-bread. 1769 Mrs. 
Raffald Eug. Hottsekpr. (1778) 179 Shred half a pound of 
marrow very fine. 2823 Byron fuan vii. viii. By SouvarofT, 
or Anglicfe Suwarrow, Who loved blood as an alderman loves 
marrow. 2896 Clelano & Mackay Anat. 30 Marrow is of 
two kinds, the yellow. .and the red. 

b. Proverbial and hyperbolical uses. (In i6th- 
17th c. love was often said to ' burn' or ‘melt the 
marrow’.) 

2520 Whitinton Vulg. (1527) 27 b, A man myghte as 
soone pyke mary out of a mattock, as [etc.]. 2592 Shaks. 
Ven. 4“ Ad. 242 My flesh is soft, and plumpe, my marrow 
burning. 1594 Nashe Un/bri. Trav. Wks. (Gro^art) V. 268 
They basted him with a mixture of Aqua fort is, allam water, 
and Mercury sublimatum, which. .searebt him to the mar- 
rowe. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 428 When at the 
Spring’s Approach their Marrow bums.. 'The Mares to cliffs 
of rugged Rocks repair. 1763 Churchill Duellist i, O for a 
noble curse Which might his very marrow pierce. 2798 
Southey Bp. Bruno 62 His marrow grew cold at the touch 
of Death. 1840 Dickens Bam. Kudge xvii. The very 
marrow in my bones is cold. 2886 Kipiaug. D epart. Ditties 
(1888) 22 For twenty reeking minutes, Sir, my very marrow 
froze. 

c. The substance forming the spinal cord. Now 
always spinal marrow. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. IviiL (1495) 274 The 
marowe . . of the rydge bones .. is callyd Mycha amonge 
physicyens. 2533 Elvot Cast. Helthe i. i. U54x) 13 The 
mary of the backbone. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 872 
Of these Nerues . . others are deriued from the Brayne 
and the spinall Marrow. 1626 Bacon § 750 The Skull 
hath Braines, as a kinde of Marrow, within it. The Back- 
Bone hath one Kinde of Marrow, which hath an Affinity with 
the Braine. 2874 Carpenter Menf. Phys, l ii. § 62 (2879) 
62 The spinal cord (commonly termed the spinal marrow). 

t d. Used (chiefly after L. vtedullci) for : The 
pith (of a plant) ; the pulp (of a fruit). Also 
marrow of wheat : a literal rendering of medulla 
tritki (Vulgate), the finest flour, Obs. 

c 2000 Sax. Leechd. II. 358 Wil> ma^an warce ivudu Nstles 
Jjone grenan mearh be bip on pam heafde sele him elan mid 
hatan ele. 4:2340 Hampole tr. Deut. xxxiL 24 (f 22) in 
Psalter (1884) 516 And gayte \rith merghe of whele. [Simi- 
larly 2382, 2388 Wyclif and 2609 (Douay).] c 2374 Chaucer 
Boetfu ut. pr. xi. 84 (Camb. MS.), (Herbes and trees) shedyn 
by hyr marjes hyr wode and hyr bark. 1398 Trcvisa 
Barth. De P. R. xi. vi. (Tollcm, MS.), He [re. dew], .make}? 
floure, pibbe and marghe cncrese in come and graynes. 
c 2420 Patlad. on Husb. iv, 477 Tbay seyn their bitter margh 
woi chaunge swete. Ibid. xi. 2^6 Yfa tender tree Me kiite 
at footis tweyne, and thenne hit cleue Vnio tlie roote, and 
with an yron se The mary rased out. 1562 Turner Herbal 
ii, Aj b, It that is within, whiche they cal the marye, the 
pythe, and the harte. 1567 Maplet Gr. P'orest 30 The 
Alder tree ..is in his Wood and inwarde Marie very soft. 
2623 Bingham Xenophon 31 This was the place, where the 
Souldiers first fed vpon the Marrow of the Nuts of Palme. 
1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Cive, Take some sweet 
Almonds.., pound ’cmivith some Vinegar, and strain ’em 
thro’ a Linnen cloth.., that you may have the Marrow or 
Milk of them. 1793 Martyn Lang. Bot.y Marrow, MedxUla. 
The pith of a vegetable. 

2. In various figurative applications. 

a. .Taken as the type of rich and nutritious food. 
Chiefly in the Bible phrase mai'row and fatness. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xlv. 18 And I sbal 5yue to 30W al the 
goodis of Egipte, that ^e eeten the mary of the loond [Vulg. 
medultam terrx\. 1535 Coverdale Ps, lxii[i]. 5 hly sonle 
is satisfied cuen as it were with marry & fatnesse. x8x8 
Hazlitt Eng. /V«’/rvi.(i87o) 251 His words are ofmarrow — 
unctuous, dropping fatness. 1845 James A. Neil iv, He left 
that paper with me, which be said must be marrow and 
fatness to all well-disposed noblemen like yourself. 

b. Viewed as the seat of animal vitality and 
strength. 

CZ425 Seven Sag. fP.) 1685 My lordys merryghe hys 
welne gone. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 154 If I were 
in the pearle of my youth, and had in my bones marrowe 
..I wold not [etc.]. x6oi Shaks. All's Well 11. iii. 298 
Spending his manlie marrow in her armes. 2602 ^nd Pi. 
Return fr. Pamass. iv, iii 2935 Spending the marrow 
of their flowring age In fruitelesse poring on some worrae 
eate leafe. .1793 Holcroft tr. LavaiePs Physiogn. xvii. 87 
All English women ..appear to be composed of marrow 
and nerve. 412823 G. Beattie fokn o' Arnha' (1826) 40 
Alack-a-day! waesucks for John! His mergh an' mettle 
- now are gone. 2^7 Disraeli Sybil (Rlldg.) 325, 1 always 
was against washing; it takes the marrow out of a man. 
2848 Lytton Harold v. iti, The pith and marrow of manhood. 

c. The inmost or central part. 

c x^^ Apol. Loll.gx Wene we not be gospel to be in wordis 
of wriiingis, but in wit ; not in ouer face, but in be mcroive. 
*434 Misyn Mend. LifexxZ pcinhiriiest mergh of our hanis. 
*549 Coverdale, etc. Erasnu Par. fas. 28 Expressing by 
godly workes, that which he slicked fast in the mar>’e of 
the soule. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser.i, My Relations, He never 
pierces the marrow of your habits. 


ICAJaHOW. 

d. The vital or essential part ; the essence ; the 
‘goodness’. Formerly often in titles of books. 
Often ///A and marjvw. 

1530 Tindale Answ. More Pref. Whs. (1573) 247/2 He 
neuer leaueth searchyng till he come at the boitome the 
pith, the quicke, the lyfe, the spirit, the marow, & very 
caase why. ? 4:2560 Rolland Seuin Stages 261 ITiis 
the Mairch of the mater in deid. 1570 Billingsley A’a/r//rf 
x. def. 11.232 Wherein standeth the pith andmar>'of the hole 
science. 1599 Broughton's Let.\ii,2oy on set vpon him with 
this. .Libell, wherein is contained the marrow of your wise- 
dome. 2624 T. Gentleman Eng. Way to Wealth 12 They 
haue sucked out all the marrow of the Mault and good 
Scotsh-ale. 2640 T. B[rugis 1 (j;//4:)The jMarrowofPhyacke. 
2647 Trapp [title) Mellificium Theologicum or the Marrow of 
Many good Auihours. 2650 S. Clark Kfitle) Ihe Marrow 
of Ecclesiastical Historie. 2653 Milton Hirelings Wks. 
1851 V. 3S3 'Jo how little purpose are all those piles of 
Sermons, . . Bodies and Marrows of Divinity, besides all 
other Sciences, in our English Tongue. ^2665 Bunyan Holy 
CiriV(i669) 169 Christ in all his Benefits is the very Marrow, 
Life and Sum ©fall their Teaching, a 1680 Charnock 
light^ in Prayer Wks. (1849) 232 Delight is the marrow of 
religion. 1763 Colman Detice is in him Prol., Thus gave 
at once the bards of Greece, The cream and marrow of the 
piece. 2862 Merivale Rom. Esttp. W, (1865) VII. 22 The 
clients and retainers of the old nobility .. still formed the 
pith and marrow of the commonwealth. 

0. Short for ‘ The Marrow of Modern Divinity’, 
the title of a book (advocating strongly Calvinistic 
views) written by E. F. in 1645, the condemnation 
of which by the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland in 1720 led to a prolonged controversy. 
Used attrib. as in Manvw controversy, also 
Marrow-men, the designation of those members 
of the Assembly who defended the book. 

1720 T, Boston Mem. (1899) 352 The assembly’s act con- 
demning the Marrow, 1725 Wodrow in W. Corresp. (1B45) 
III. 204 The Marrow people. Ibid. 205 The Marrow affair 
was ended. 2853 Burton Hist. Scot. II. 319 Those who 
adhered to this document, received the party-title of the 
Marrow-men. //fi/.,TheMarrow controversy. 2894CROCKETT 
Lilac Sunbonnet i.12 Allan Welsh, minister of the Marrow 
Kirk in the parish of Dullarg. 

3 . Vegetable marrow : a. A kind of gourd, 
the fruit of Cucurbita ovifera, used as a table 
vegetable, 

28x6 J. Sabine in Trans. Hort. Soc. (1822) II. sssjAV/f of 
paper) A Description and Account of the Cultivation of a 
Variety of Gourd called Vegetable Marrow, 2882 Garden 
25 Mar, 291/3 In no other country does one see so many 
Vegetable Marrows as in this. 

h. The Iruit of the avocado, Persea graiissima. 

2763 [see Avocado]. x866 Treas. Bot. 867/1, 

4 . A marrowfat pea. 

2882 Garden 25 July 58/3 A dwarf round blue Marrow, 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as man‘oiv-eater\ mar* 
row-boiling, -burning, -chilling, •eating, 

ing, -like, -meltmg, -piercittg, -searching, -thrilling 
adjs. ; marrow cell, histology, one of a particular 
class of cells (resembling enlarged \Yhite blood 
corpuscles) occurring in marrow ; marrow pasty, 
^ 7 narrow pie; marrow pea, ^fuartvwfat pea\ 
marrow pie, a pie containing beef marrow ; mar- 
row pudding, (c) a pudding made with (beef or 
vegetable) marrow; (^) West Itidian,^ kind of 
worm ; marrow sheath, the white matter of 
Schwann surrounding the cylinder axis of a medul- 
lated nerve fibre (^yd. Soc, Lex. 1S89) ; marrow- 
spoon, a spoon for extracting the marrow from 
bones ; marrow-squash, an American name for 
the vegetable marrow (Webster 1864). 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. i. Eden 537 Their ^mar- 
row-boyling loves. 1592 Kyd Sol, Pers. v. ii. 14 Such is 
the force of *marrow burning loue. 1877 Schafer Histol. 92 
“The so-called proper *maiTOw-cells. 16x2 W, Parkks Cur* 
taine-Dr, (1876) 16 Lust, the *marrow-eater of the world, 
the canker of health. 1592 Shaks. Ven. 4r Ad. 741 The 
■*marrow.eaiing sicknesse, whose attaint Disorder breeds 
by healing of the blood. 1894 H. Nisbet Bush Girls 
Rmtt. 284 The large succulent grubs,. which the natives 
enjoy either roasted or raw, delicate *marrow-Hke pupai. 
2^7 Allbutt's Syst. Med. lV. 756 A gumma which looks 
yellowish and marrow-like just before breakingdown. a 26x8 
SvLVKTER Tetrastica xlvi. (Grosart) II. 27 That heart- 
swelling, *Marrow-mcliing Fire. 2696 Salmon Fam. DicL 
(ed, 2), ” Marrenv-Pasty : Take six Marrow-Bones [etc.]. 
2733 Tull Horse-Hoeing Husb. xxii. 349 Sufficient for all 
sorts of Com and Seeds witich we commonly sow, from 
•Marrow Pease to Turnep-secd. 1598 Marston Sco. Villanie 
iii. 72 Hence Holy-thistle, come sweet •marrow pic, Inflame 
our backs to itching luxurie. 2674 T. P. etc. Eng. Of Fr. Cook 
157 Marrow Pyes.^ Take Veal, mince it [etc.], 1616 C. JossoN 
Devitis ast Assw.'x, No youths, disguis'd Likecountry-wiuw, 
with creame, and *marTOw.puddings. 1664 Butler Hud. ii. it 
794 Pamper’d and edifi’d their Zeal With Marrow-puddings 
many a Meal. 2789 P. Browne Jamaica 383 Fasciola 
4. hlarina major verucosa- The warted Marrow-Pudding. 
Fasciola 5. Marina maxima glabra. The large smooth 
Marrow-Pudding. 2846 D. Jerrold Mrs. Caudle xi, 
And then you recollect her marrow puddings? 2627-47 
Feltham Resolves 4e>$ Wishing .. that he had such wings 
as could procure his escape from death and •marrow-search- 
ing Judgment. 2^3 Lend. Gaz. No. 28^53/4, 1 Sweat-meat 
Spoon, I *Marrow Spoon, x Ladle and Skillet. 2795 Walker 
in Phil. Trans. LXXXV. 273, 1 me a marrow-spwn. j883 
Fenn Dick o' the Fens e8r A strange *maiTow.tnrilHng crj'. 

Iffarrow (ma:*r4?u), sb.“ Obs. cxc. dial. Also 
5 mnroo, marwo, 5-7 inaroTO(e, 6 mar(r)ou, 
marrowe, marroU, 7 marroo. [Of obscure origin. 
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The localities would seem to^ point to a Scandinavian 
etymology, but no possible Scandinavian source is known, un- 
less indeed the sense of the Eng. sb. can have been developed 
from that of ON. w«^*^(ljt. * many ’) friendly, communica- 
tive. « Phonologically this etymon would be admissible, as 
the word occurs so late that the absence of recorded forms 
with guttural causes no difficulty.) 

1 . A companion, fellow-worker, parlner. mate. 
CX440 Protnp, Parv, 327/2 Marwe, or felawe yn trauayle, 

sociusy cotJipar. CZ460 T<nuneley iMyst. xiii. 436 Com coll 
and hismaroo, Thay will nyp vsfullnaroo. ri470 Henryson 
Mor. Fab. xiii. [FrogSf Mouse) xxii, Better butstryfe allane 
to leif in le, Than to be matchit with ane wickit marrow, 
15x3 Douc LAS A^7ieis vi, ix. 9 Dot sone hym warnis Sibilla. . 
His trew marrow [ L. comcs\. 1561 Re^. Privy Council Scot. 
1. 159 ’I'hat nane of thame speik nor commune of ony mater 
nor round with his marrow. 1573 Tusser Husb. J1878) 134 
Yet chopping and changing I cannot commend, with theefe 
and his marrow, for feare of ill end. 1577 Grange Gold^ 
AplCrod. Fiiib, Forsakyng his marroll [/.e. his partner in 
a dance], a 1S78L1NDESAY ^Pitscottie)C/f >"<?«. Scot. (S.T. S.) 
1. 193 Quhair he was lyand with his marrow and companioun 
Sir Edward braktnberrie. 1578 Whetstone is/ PI. Promos 
<5- Cassand. 11. iv, Marrowes adewt God send you fayre 
wether, 1621 B. Jonson Mciam. Gipsies Wks. 1640 II, 68 
Oh, my deare marrowes 1 1645 Rotherforo Trynl ff Tri. 
Faith (1845) 325 Faith with love cannot endure a marrow. 
1822 Galt Sir A, JVylie I. v 37 It was nae a richt thing 
o’ us to be marrows in ony sic trade wi’ cripple Janet. 1843 
Hardy in Proc. Berzv. Nat. Club 11 . No. ii. 54 Only two 
individuals play, but they can have an indefinite number of 
marrows or sidesmen. x86o Eng", For. Min. Gloss. (New- 
castle Terms), Marrovj, a partner. 

^ b. Apparently misunderstood by Blount. 

1656 Blount Glossogn, Marrovj {Fr. fuamuld), a fellow, 
a X’navOy or. Rascal « 

2 . A husband or wife. (Cf. Half-mabrow i.) 

a 1578 LiNDESAY(Pitscottie) Chron.Scoi. (S. T.S.) 11.132,1 

maryed ane puire woman to be marrow to me.' 1632 Ruther- 
ford Lett. (1862) I. 97 Christ’s fair Bride, a marrow dear to 
Him. 1721 Ramsay Mary Scot tii. When Mary Scot's 
become my marrow, We’ll make a paradi>.e on Yarrow. 1724 
W. Hamilton Braes o/Yarrenu i, Busk ye, busk ye, my bony 
bony bride. Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow. x8i6 
Scott Rob Roy xxxv, 1 hae been misdoubting your cousin 
Rashleigh since ever he saw that he wasna to get Die Vernon 
for his marrow. 

3 . One’s equal or like ; one’s match in a contest. 

1548 Compl. Scot. XX. J73 lulius vald nocht hef ane mar* 

rou in rome, and pompeus vald nocht hef ane superior. 
rns72 Knox Hist. Re/. Wks. (1846) 1 . 89 Thare did everie 
man reaconter his marrow, a 1578 Linoesay (Pitscottie) 
Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) 1 . 174 He contit no lord to be marrow 
to him. 2637 Rutherford Lett, (1862) I, 300 You have 
many marrows. 1806 ^ Ian Maclarem * Kate Carnegie aia 
Ay, ye may iraivel the warld ower or ye see his marrow. 

D. Used of things. 

2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, I. 46 The toune 
• . standes in sa pleisand a place, that it hes na marrow. 
c i6go- N. Burn Leader-haughs x5 in Roxb. Ball. VI. 607 
One house there stands on Leader side.. Men passing by do 
often say in [th’] South it has no marrow, xSgx Barric 
Liiile Minister Sam'l Fairweather has the marrosvs o'c 
on his top coat 

4 . A thing which makes a pair with another. 

1674 RayAT C. JVords 3t Apair of gloves or shooesarenot 

marrows, i.e. fellows. x68x Coi.\\i.tYhtgs Supplic. (1751) 
xS Some had bows, but wanted arrows; Some had pistols 
without marrows. 1737 Ramsay Se. Prov, (X7p7) 101 Your 
cen’s no marrows, 1787 J. Beattie Scoiicjsms j 6 My 
buckles are not marrows. 2855 Robinson Whitby Gloss.^ 
Marrov's, pairs to match ; fellows or equals. 1889 Barrie 
Thrums xv. 138 Wearin’ a pair o’ boots ’at wisna marro%vs I 
Sla'rroWy tt. Ohs. exc. dial. [From the ap- 
positive use of Marrow sb.'^l Resembling some* 
thing of the same kind, 

2585 liiv. R. Wardr. (1815) 320, I ressavlt of the marrow 
gamisdng of thir fourtene pece thre chattonis, quhilk makis 
xvii in the haill. 2861 E. Waugh Birtle Carter/ T’.ai Aw 
never sprad my e’en upo’ th’ marrow trick to this i 

ISffarrow v. Sc. and north, [f. 

Mabbow sh.’-^'] 

fl. trans. To join^ associate; to match^ pair. 
Also Ohs. 

1488 Burgh Rees. Edinb. {i8_6g) I. 55 Sic a burges hot na 
vther persoun marrow him with ane maister of substance 
[etc.]. 2542 Sc. Acts Mary (1814) II. 414/2 Ane^ to be put 
and marrowit to haim my lord gouernour at his plesoure. 
2823 Galt Entail I. xvii. 132 Charlie Walkinshaw and Bell 
Fatherians were a couple marrowed by their Maker. 

"b. intr. To be a partner or fello\v-worker(7t;tV//). 
2538 Aberdeen Reg. XVI. (Jam.), To marrow and nycht- 
hour with wiheris. 2842 J. Aiton Domestic Econ. (1857)152 
Saunders Heavyside, with whom he marrows, 2844 Thom 
Rhymes 53 Hae ye fausely strayed 'mang misty groves, Wi' 
ice-wreathed maidens to marrow. 1851 A Maclagan Poems 
280 He's wise wha marrows wi’ content, Though in a 
rustic biel’. 

2 . trails. To be a companion to ; to many. 

2722 Ramsay Mary Scot i, Did you there see me mark’d 
to marrow Mary Scot the flow ’r of Yarrow? ty.. Sotigby 
a Buchan Ploughman in Burtts' Wks. (iSoo) II. 152 1 hou 
shalt not sit single, but by a clear ingle I’ll marrow thee, 
Nancy, when thou art my ain. 

3 , To resemble, to be equal to; also, to prodnee 
something equal to ; to match. 

a 1386 Monttjomebie Mhc. Poems 1 . 38 Venus.. Wald 
have preferrit this paragon. As marrowit, but matche, most 
meit The goldin ball to bruik alone. 2785 W. Hutton 
Bran Nezv Wark 1 . 14 (E. D. S.) On the sabbath we say 
aur prayers, and ihe rest of the week ya day marrows an- 
other. 1877 P. 'S>\:scH Poems (1885) 294 A beild 1 hae that 
marrows tny ain. 

ISarrowBone (mssToubJan). f f. Marrow jp.ij 
1 . A bone containing edible marrow. 


c T385 Chaucer Pyv/. 380 A Cook theyhadde with hem for 
the nones, To boille the chiknes with the Marybones. c 1430 
Two Cookery.hks. 5 Take beeflf and merybonys, and boyle 
yt in fajTe water. 1555 W. Watrc.^ian Fardle Facions ir. 
vii. 158 I'he bridegrome ealeih to his .supper , . a liile of the 
mari^ne of a Chamel. 2632 T. Morton New Eng. Canaan 
II. vii, (18381 59 For daintinesse of diet they [Basse] excel! 
the Marybones of Beefe, 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 
II. 65s There is no more reason, .why the .sight of a human 
skull and bones in a charnel-house should shock us more 
than the sight of a calve's head or a pair of marrow-bones 
in a dish. 2846 G. Warburton Hochelaga 1 . 155 The wretch 
sucked a couple more marrow bones, and became torpid. 
b. Jig. in various applications. 

2554 Latimer Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 483 Ye said upon 
Saturday last, that ye could not find the mass nor the mar- 
row-bones thereof in your book. 2634 S. R. Noble Soldier 
1. ii. in Bullen O. Pi. (1882) 1 . 268 What I knocke out now is 
the very Maribone of mirth. 2682 W. Robertson Phrased. 
Gen. (1693) 471 '1 his is the marrow bone of the difference or 
matter. 2878 N. Amcr. Rev, CXXVII. 13 The scraps and 
marrow-bones of office. 

2. Marrowbones and cleavers', see CleaverI 2 b. 

3 . pi. Jocularly: The knees. (Rarely 

2532 hloRE Con/ut. Tindale\l\:s. 727/2 Down he fel vpon 
his maribones. 2667 Dryden & Dk. Newcastle Sir M. 
Mar-all ii. ii, Down on your marrowbones, and confess the 
truth. 2792 Wolcot (P, Pindar) Remonstrance i, Bring on 
his marrowbones th’ apostate down, 1870 Kingsley Legend 
La Brea 95 Magic brings some positivists Humbly on their 
marrowbone. 1888 G. Macdonald Elect Ladyso^y 1 only 
want to bring them to their marrow-bones, 

b. To ride in the marrow-bone coach or stage, 
to go on foot. [? With allusion to Marybonc » 
Mayjfhhcou.'] 

2838 Monthly Mag. (Flugel), Marrow-bone stage. 

4. pi. — Cross-bones. 

2832 Scott Redgaunitei ch. xiv. fxv.], I.. sailed under the 
black flag and marrow-bones. 1875 W. KI^Ilwraith Guide 
Wigtownshire Here are the typical marrow-bones, skull, 
and sandglass. 

5. pi. {slang). Fists as weapons ; ? pugilists. 

a 1625 Fletcher Noble Gent. nr. i. (ist fol.) 35/1 The great 
Band Of Maribones that people call the Switrers. x8rz 
sporting M^, XL. 249 He was alike a stranger to fear in 
the field ofeitner bayonets or marrowbones. j8x8/^tV. N.S. 

3 1 . 165 The distance of twenty-four miles from Lunnun rather 
damped the ardour of the Marrow-bone fraternity, 

1 1 ). A child’s game. Obs. 

1532 JkSonE Conjut. 7 >W«/rWks. 574/a Suche..playes.. as 
clwldren be ^yoo^t to playe, as cheristone, mary bone [etc.]. 
7. attrib.y as ^marrowbone-man (? sense 2 ? or 5 ), 
music , pie, pudding (cf. viarro%v pie, pudding. 

26x4 B. JoNSON^ar/ 4 . /arVi. i. None butascatterd couey 
of Fidlers, or one of these Rag*r^ers in dung-hills, or some 
*Marrow*bone man at most, would haue beene vp, when thou 
wert gone abroad. 1884 Graphic 13 Sept. 870/5 Making the 
most unearthly ‘ *marrow-bone ’ music on fryingpans, tin 
kettles and empty pails. 2593 W, W. Meuwemi r, n. in Si.v 
Old Plays [s’y7^)sj^ Some oysters, a *mary*bone pie or two, 
some artichockes, and potato rootes. xSo3 Middleton Mad 
World I. ii. Bib, All her wanton Pamphlets, as Hero and 
Leander, Venus and Adonis, oh two lushious mary-bone pies 
for a yong married wife. 2623 Webster Deuils Laxv-easc 
X. ii. B 4 b. Let none of these come at her « . Nor the woman ' 
with *Maribone puddings. 

Marrowed(injETmid), ///.«. Also 4 Tn 0 rgIied, ! 
meryhed. [f. Marrow 1 -i- -ed 
1. Full of marrow, lit. and fg. 

<12300 E. E. Psalter 1 xv[i]. 15 Offrandes merghed f^^ulg. 
holocausta medullatd] bede I saiToJ>e. <12340 Hampole 
Psalter ibid. 16x2 Ainsworth Annoi. Ps. Ixvi. 15 Mar- 
rowed rammes : that is, fat and lusty. 2644 Quarles Baimabas 
^ I. U651) 19 They can .. devour and gurmundize . . and 
wipe the guilt from off their marrowed mouths. 2654 
Gataker Disc.Apol, 84 Some called Separatists., are better 
marowed, and more Evangelical, then these Pulpit Ignes- 
faiui. 1840 Browning Sordetlo v. 500 He was fresh-sinewed 
every joint, Each bone new-marrowed. 

•f* 2. Cooked in marrow. Obs. 

2633 Massinger Guardian n. iii, Fride Frogs, Potato’s 
Marrow’d, Cavear [etc.]. 

Marrowfat (mce-rtinf'Et). [f. Marrow sh?- + 
Fat (More fully marrowfat peal) A kind of 
large rich pea. (Cf- marrow pea, Marrow sb^- 5 .) 

1733 Miller Card. Diet. (ed. 2) s.v./^/r//w,The Marrow- 
fat or Dutch Admiral Pea. Ibid., Observing to allow the 
Marrow-fats .. at least three Feet between Row and Row. 
1766 Complete Farmer s.v. Pease, The marrowfat is the 
best tasted of all the large kinds of peas. 1840 Barham 
Ingot, Leg. Ser. i. Tragedy, The Duchess shed tears large 
as marrow-fat peas. 1864 Reader 13 Aug. 291 In Jersey. . 
peas attain nearly double the size of the British marrow-fat. 

Marrowisli (mK-roniJ), a. [f. Maerow s6.i 
+ -ISH.] Of the nature of, or resembling, marrow. 
2597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 143 The nerue which Ls soft, 
and marrowish. 2622 Burton Anat. Mel. i. i. 11. iv, The 
Braine, which is a soft marrowish and white substance. 

Marrowless (mffi-r< 7 ules),a.l [f. M.vrrow 
+ -LESS.] Having no marrow, lit. and Jg. 

2605 Shaks. ^facb. in. iv. 94 Thy bones are marrowlesse, 
thy blood is cold. 2607 'Tourneur Rev. Trag. i. i, O, that 
marrow-les.se age Should stuffe the hollow Bones with 
dambd desires. 2707 tr. JYJh. C'tess D\-\noxs (2725) 451 
Break off this ungodly Match between this Marrowless Cur- 
mudgeon and your young Daughter, a 2823 G. Beattie /ohn 
o' AntheC (1826) 58 They . . lent each other ruthless paiks 
Athort the bare and merghless spaiks. 2877 Rosenthal 
Muscles < 5 ' Nerves 204 These mairowless fibres are grey. 

Ma'rrowless, dial. [f. Marrow sbi- -f- 
-LESS.] Without a ‘marrow*; companionless; 
unmarried; unequalled, unmatched; not matching, 
wanting the other member of the pair, ^odd ' j 


2637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 433 My matchless, and 
my most marrowless and marvellous Wellbeloved. 1660 
Dickson . 5*^4 WHt. (1845) I. 58 Know thou art not marrow- 
less in thy exercise. 2844 Cross Dtsri/pfionxxili.{E.'D.'D ) 
A marrowless glove. 

t IVIa’rrowship. Sc. Obs. [f. Marrow i^.2 -i- 
-SHip.j Association, companionship. 

. Merd. Reg. (Jam.), Throucht fait of marrowschip or 
insufficient nychtbourschip. 

3 ttarrOWy (m?e*r<?ui), a. Also 4 merewi, 5 
marghty, 6 marovry, 8 Sc. merchy, [f. Marrow 
sb.^ -f -Y 1.] 

1 . Full of marrow. Also Jig. 

WvcLir Isa. xxxiv. 6 The blod of merewi wetheres 
[Vulg. meduilatorum arieium]. 143$ Misyn Fire of Ltrve 
75 A marghty offexymge [L. holocausta medullata ; cf. Mar- 
rowed I, <11300]. 2709 Bruce Send Confirm. 18 (Jam.) 

The Lord is reserving a merchy piece of the word of his 
promise to be made out to many of his fi tends and people. 
2820 Hazlitt L^c/.^Drant. Lit. 79 In bis Women beware 
lb omen there is a rich marrowy vein of internal sentiment. 
sB8z Holmes in Atlantic Monthly LI. 66 The period .. of 
marrowy and vigorous manhood. 

2 . Of the nature of marrow. 

2542 R, Copland Guydon's Quest. Chtrurg. Cijb, It is 
colde and moyste, bycause it hath a marowy substaunce. 
2662 J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. 185 The Brain 
being wholly a marrowie part. 2764 Grainger Sugar Cane 

I. 45 note. When ripe, the skin peels easily off, and discovers 
a bulyraceous, or rather a marrowy-like substance. 2872 

J. G. Murphy Comm, Lev. iii. 9 The tail of the broad-tailed 
sheep, .consists almost wholly of marrowy fat. 

Hence t MaTrowiness (in 8 Sc. merchiness). 

2709 Bruce Soul Confirm, ig fJ'am.J The fsraeKtes had 
never known the merchine-ss of that promise, if a Red Sea 
had not made it out. 

1 * 3 VIa 3 :ra''be. Obs. Also 4 in Latin form mar- 
rubium,5 marube. [ad. L, marrubium, perh. con- 
nected with the name of the Latin city Marrubium 
or Marruvium. Cf. OF. marubre^ The plant 
horehound, Marrubium vnlgare. 

1390 Gower III. 130 The Saphir is his propre Ston, 
Marrubium his herbe also. <t 2400-50 Slockh. Med. MS. 205 
Marube or horrowne ; marubina. 2607 Topsell Four/. 
Beasts (1658) 69 The fat of a Calf and Marrube with the 
juyee of Leeks, 

MarruTjiin (mseiK'biiin). Chem. [f. L. mar- 
(see prec.) + *IN. CUV. marubine.1 A 
biller principle obtained from Marrubium vnlgare. 

2872 Watts ir. Gmelitis Handhk, Chem. XVlIl, 234 
Marrubiin. The bitter principle of Marubium vulgare, 
Marrum, variant of Marram, 

Marry (mte ri), v. Inflected marrying, mar- 
ried, Forms: 3-4 (6 ,Sir.) mari, 3-7 marie, 4 
mari3e(n,4--5 inarie(n, 4-6 marye,4-8 mory, 5 
inarye(ii, (maryyn), 6 mareye, marrye, (marly), 
6-7 martie, 6- marry, [a. F. marier^Pr., Sp., Pg. 
maridar, It. maritarex^tj. marjidre, f. martins ppl. 
adj , married (also assb. masc., husband, whence F. 
mart, Fr. marii-z, Sp., Pg. marido, It. marito ; and 
as sb. fem. marlta married woman), f, mari- (nom. 
mas) man, male; the L. ppl. a. must have been 
originally nsed of women, and acquired its wider 
sense by a later extension.] 

I. trans. 


1 . To join in wedlock or matrimony; to join for 
life as husband and wife ; to constitute as man and 
wife according to the laws and customs of a nation. 
Const, to {unto. Sc. on, upon) ; also together. 

a. in passive (with ref. either to the act and 
ceremony, or to the w’edded state as a result). 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 709 pe fader.. had ire vnderstonde 
To 3wan sse wolde imaried be. 23. . E. E, Allit. P. B. 815 
His two dere do3terez. .Jiat wer maydenez ful meke, maryed 
not 5el. C2375 Sc. Leg. Saints xli. (Agnes) 102 pane agnes 
sad hym schorily: ‘certis, gud sir, marj't ame I’. <r24oa 
Maundev. (1839) xviii. 193 ^if a man, that is maryed, dye in 
thatContrie, men bur>*en hts Wif with him alls quyk. 1533 
Bellenden Livy i. (S. T. S.) too tullia. .. was 

maryit on Aruns terquyne. _ 2536 — Cron. Scot. (1821) J. 
J27 The eldest of hir dochteris wes married upon. ^larius. 
1536 Wriothesley C/owi. (1875) 1 . 43 The King was maried 
secreetlie at Chelsey..to one Jane Seymor. 2603 Shaks. 
Mens, /or M, iv. iiu 183 They would . . haue married me 
to the rotten Medlar. 1722 De Foe Relig. Courtsh. i. l 
( 1840) 4 Well, girls, you little think now, which of you all is 
like to be first married. 28® Howells Annie Kilbum xi. 
133, 1 presume she isn’t very happily married; he’s too oM. 

b. Said of the priest or other functionary who 
performs the rite. Also ahsol. 

2530 Palsgr. 633/1 What preest was it that marv’^ them 
togyiher : giiel frestre Jut ce qxd les marya ensemble i 2559 
in Strype Ann. Re/. (1709) 1 . xiv. 183 Bx to minister the 
Holy Communion to them that shall be tfaweto disposed, 
as to mary and baptize. 2600 Shaks. A. Y. L. tv. 1- 
Come sister, you shall be the Priest, and tntime 7 4 
Gay What dye Call it ir. Tell him .. that he (the 
Curatclshall marrs’ ths Couple h/m.wlf. iCjn CinturyMas- 
Nov. 64 He asked if I could marT>’ people. ^ 

C. Marry up : to tie np or preocenp) in matn- 

8 Mam^ up, I ^^ould have mamed her up to 

care. 2865 v,ni lived. *865 AfRS. Carlyle Lett. 

n fir her is that sha will bo marritd-ap 

away from me. 
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2 . To give in marriage, cause to be married. 
Said esp. of a parent or guardian. 

' J207 R.Gi.ouc. (Rolls) 700 Ich l?ewole mariejr'. mmarlsen, 
Tnarien] wel . . To Jjc nobloste bacheler {>at Jjin herte wile to 
stonde. c 1330 R. Bronne Chron. iVaie ^Rolls) 2338 In )>ys 
tyme. .He mariede f»c o^ere doughtres boi>e. c 1386 Chaucer 
CierU's T. 1074 And richely Ins doghter maryed he Vn-to 
a lord, c 1400 Maundev. (1835) v. 35 He wolde have maryed 
me fulle highely, to a gret Princes Daughtre^3if I wold ban 
forsaken my Laweand my Beleve. a 1450 A'w/. de la. Tour 
18 She knew welle that folke were aboute to marie us to- 
gedre. 1526 Tindale xxii. 2 Thekyngdomeofheven 

is lyke unto a ceriayne kinge, which maryed his sonne. 1598 
Shaks Merry IV. ni. iv. 87 Good mother, do not marry me 
to yond foole. a 1633 G. Herbert Macula Prudentum 149 
hlarry your sonne %wien you will j your daughter when you 
can. 17x0 Celia Fiennes (1888) 141 Y' Earle having 

just marry’d his Eldest daughter, .there was Company to 
wishe her joy. x86x M. Pattison Ess. (18891 1 . 33 The same 
influence led him.. to marry hisdaughter to Henry the Lion. 
1894 Barinc-Gould Deserts S. France II. 248 Napoleon 
married him . . to his youngest sister. 

3 . Said of either of the contracting parties : To 
take in marriage ; to accept as husband or wife. 

Now the most familiar use. 

• 1438-50 tr. Higiien (Rolls) III. 439 He [Alexander] .suf- 
frede his kny^lites and men to mary [1387 Trevisa wedde] 
women whom he had taken in captivite. 1456 Sir G. Have 
La 7 V A rms iS. T. S.) 40 [He] had maryte king Laty nls sister. 
1577 tT.BttlllHger's Decades 228 That vsuall Prouerbe: 
Marrie a wife of thine owne degree. x6ii Bible i'lfa/. ii. ii 
ludah , . hath maried the daughter of a strange God. X7XI 
Addison Sped. No. 94 ? 8 He married a Woman of great 
Beauty and Fortune. 1830 Tennyson Mermaid 46 The king 
.of them all would carry me, Woo me, and win me, and marry 
me. x888 F. Hume ^Ime. Midas 1. i, He had added to his 
crime by marrying a pretty girl. 


f 4 . reji. and reciprocal. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10698 Here-of in consail suld spek, 
And depeli .. ]>ai suld lok hu Sco moght hir marl and bald 
hir vou. 1395 Langl. P. PI. C. xi. 281 Maydenes and 
maydenes marieh 30W to-gederes, c 14x2 Hoccleve De Reg. 
Princ. 1632 [>ey Jjat marien hem for inuk & good Only, & 
noght for loue of ])e persone. 1535 Coverdale H’isd. viii. 2, 
I dyd my diligence to mary my self with her, soch loue had 
I vnto hir beutye. x62x Lady M. Wroth Urania 454 The 
young Princesse soone after tooke her minde and former 
resolution, marrying her selfe with her chosen loue. x^7 
Potter Ww/Zf. Greece {i-jis) I. 1. x.xvi. 170 No Athenian 
Woman shall marry herself to an exotick Family, a 1774 
Goldsm. Song Intended for ‘ Stoops to Conqi'y Ah me 1 when 
shall I marry me? Lovers are plenty ; but fail to relieve me. 
•x8x8 Scott ‘ Proud Maisie Tell me, thou bonny bird, 
When shall I marry me? 

5 . iransf and Ji^, To unite intimately, join 
closely or permanently. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 293 b, This conforniyte 
of loue maryeth the soule to god. 1376 Fleming tr. Cain^ 
Dogs in Arb. Gamer III. s 6 i The natures of men are so 
moved, nay rather married to novelties. x6io 6. Jonson 
Aleh. II. iii, Svh, Are you sure, you loos'd 'hem, 1 ' their 
•owne menstrue? Fac. Yes, sir, and then married ’hem. 
1632 Milton DAllep'o 137 Lap me in soft Lydian Aires, 
Married to immortal yer«ie. 1649 Ogilby Virg. Georg. 1. 
init.y In what Coelestial Signs 'Tis good to Plow, and 
marry Elms with Vines. 1673 Grew Acc. Veget. Roots 
-§ 30 It IS then the Oyl, chiefly, by which these Vessels are 
Tough : for being of a tenacious Nature, by taking hold of 
other Principles, it marrie.s them together. 1693 Evely.n 
De la Quint, Compi, Card. II. 115 'I’hey must be joyn’d 
together neatly, plaining and proportioning the Extremities 
that are to be Marry'd together exactly. 1796 Burke Let. 
Noble Ld. Wks. 1842 II. 273 Revolutions which consoU* 
dated and married the liberties and the interests of the two 
nations for ever. 1835 Thirlwall Greece I. 360 The un- 
£qual lines of the couplets to which he married his fiery 
thoughts. 1890 Saintsbury Hist. Elizab. Lit. ix. 342 This 
hybrid and bizarre vocabulary is . . admirably married to 
the substance of ttie writing. 

b. Nant. To fasten (two topes) end to end, in 
such a way that the joining may not prevent their 
being drawn through a block. (See also iS6y.) 

181S Falconers Diet. Marine (ed. BurnejO, To Marry, in 
splicinu ropes, is to join one rope to another, for the purpose 
of reeving it, which is performed by placing the end of each 
close together, and then attaching them by worming. Ibui., 
lo d/arrr two Ropes, is to knot the yarns together in a 
kind of sphee, so as not to be thicker at the juncture than 
at any other part, c t 85 o H. Stumt Seaman's Catech. eg 
-Many both ends together. 1867 Ssivrn Sailor's IVoreltk.. 
Jo Marry the Rofes, Braces, or Falls, to hold both 
together, and by pressure haul in both equally. Also so to 
join the ends of two ropes that they will p.rs5 through a block 

c. In cet tain card g.ames. Of the king or queen 
To be married : to be declared as lield in the 
same hand with the queen or king of the same suit. 
Cf. Marruoe 7. 


1870 ‘CAVEXDlstl'fra/nc o/Bezlgnesa The bezlque queen 
.. h.tving been once married .. cannot be married again. 

' II. 6. inir. a. To enter into the conjugal or 
matrimonial state; to wed, contract matrimony; to 
take a husband or wife. Const, with (formerly 
very common) ; occas. to, aiso {Sci) upon, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 10653 pan did j»e biscop command Jtar, 
J)at all he maidens.. Be send all to hair frendes dcre, For to 
man and forto spus. trisxi xst Eng. Bk. Atner. (Arb.) 
Inlrod. 31/2 They mareye but ones in theyr lyfe. xs*6 
Tisdale x Cor. vh. 39 Yf her husbande slepe, she is at her 
libcrte to mary with whom she woll, only in the lorde. 1530 
— Artsxo. More lit. xiiL Wks. (1573)313/2 For, when the 
husband is dead, the wife is free to mary to whom she 
will. 1590 Greene AVtvr too late l (i6oo) C3, Such ns 
marry but to a fairc face tic ihcmsclues oft to a foule 
bargaine. x6or Siiaks. Ham. m. iv. 29. 1614 Dav 
Festivals (16x5) 282 Marrying in hast, and Repenting 


at leisure. 2639 Drumm. of Hawtii. Consid. to Parlt. 
Wks. (1711)187 That the church-race marry only among 
themselves, ministers sons upon ministers daughters. 1662 
Stillincfl. Ori^.Saerse ii. ii. §9 Especially when he. .mar* 
ried into that branch of the family that was remaining there. 
1755 J. Shebbearc Lydia (1769) I. 319 Beseeching him . . 
never to permithisdaughter toinarry with any man beneath 
noble. 1819 Byron Juan i. Ivii, She married .. With an 
Hidalgo. 184s Punch's Almanack Advice to persons 
about to marry. — Don’t. 1B49 Thackeray Pendennis viii, 
Gentlemen.. occasionally marry out of their kitchens. 

b. To contract a matrimonial alliance ivith, Ohs. 

1476-7 Pasion Lett. 111 . 168 My husbonde. .wold that 56 
schuld go un to my maistresse yowr modur, and asaye if 
3e myglit pete the hole xx li. in to 5owr handes, and then 
he wolde be more gladd to marj*e with gowe, and will 
gj’ffe 3owe an C li. 

Q, transf. and^^". To enter into intimate union ; 
to join, so as to iorm one. 

1508 Kennedie Ftyting Dunbar 296 Syne merreit with 
the Diuill for dignite. 1654 Zootomia 138 And 

since he first divorced knowledge and practice in our first 
Parents, he is loath they should ever marry* againe. 1850 
Tennyson In Mem. Ixxxv, First love; first friendship, equal 
powers, That marry with the virgin heart. x8s5 — Brook 
8x, I . . crost By that old bridge, .where the waters marry. 

Marry (mas*ri), int, Ohs. exc. arclu or dial. 
Forms: 4-6 marie, 4-7 mary, 5-7 marye, 6 
marrye, 6-7 marrie, (9 dial, marrey), 5- marry. 
[Originall)', the name of the Virgin Mary used 
as an oath or an ejaculatory invocation. In the 
i6th c., when marry had prob. ceased to be com- 
monly apprehended as anything more than a mere 
interjection, the sound of the oath By Mary Gipey 
(i.e. * By St. Mary of Egypt’) seems to have sug- 
gested the addition to it of the interjections GiP, 
Gup; and, as these were commonly used in driving 
horses, the equivalent come up (Cosie v. 69 k) was 
afterwards substituted.] An exclamation of as- 
severation, surprise, indignation, etc. 

a. Simply. (Often used in answering a question, 
and implying surprise that it should be asked : 
« ‘ why, to be sure ’.) 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 4840 ‘ Marie, sire *, sede he messageres 
*3e mowe vs wel trowc, pc milde mayde meliors in palerne 
now dwelles. ^1386 (Chaucer Can. Yeom. ProL .*;• T. 509 
Ye sire, and wol ye so? Marie ther-of 1 pray yow hertely ! 
c 1450 Dial. Husb. Gent, in Roy Rede me (Arb.) 136 
Husbondman. Howe dyd they youte auncesteres compell ? 
Gentillman. Mary in threatnynge the paynes of hell. X550 
Lever Serm. (Arb.) 128 Yea marrye, why should we not 
kepe oure come in cure owne barnes? 2552 Latjmer Serm. 
(1584) 227 b, What is that? Mariy fayth : and beliefe. 2598 
Shaks. Merry IV. 1. i. 170, I will say marry trap with you 
[?s=‘ beoff with you ’J,if you ninne the nut-hooks humor on 
me. x6os Willet Hexapia Gen. 405 iVIany suddenlie will 
say (marye) hauing no intent to sweare. 1693 Congreve 
Old Bach. r. iv, Marry, quotha ! I hope, in heaven, I have 
a gi eater portion of grace. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xii, Marry, 
hang tlie idiot, .to bring me such stufK 28:6 Scott Antiq. 
.Nxxv, Marry, my lord, the phoca had the belter. 1855 
RodinsoN IVhitby Gloss.&.v.^ One person says, * It is coming 
on rain,’ the other will add, ‘ Ay Marrey ! it is, sure enough’. 

t b. with asseveralive words : many {a) God, 
marry i^and) amen. Also marr}> of God, God's 
marry, marry a me, mai-ry of me (all in Look 
about you, i6od). Obs. 

c *574-5 G. Harvey Story M. Harvey Wk*v (Grosart) III. 
94 By yi Marie-god. 1592 Shaks. Rom. ff Jnl. iv. v, 8 God 
forgiue me : Marrie and Amen : how sound is she a sleepe? 
2600 Look about you E 3 b, Mary a god my wife would chide 
me dead. i6ot Shaks. Txvel. N. iv. ii. 109 God buy you 
good sir Topas: Marry Amen. I will sir, I will. 1606 
Heywood ^nd Pt. Know not me Wks. 1874 1 . 267 Shake 
hands; by the marry-god, Sir Thomas, wnat else? 2695 
Congreve Love for L. in. i, Miss ! miss 1 miss Prue ! — 
mercy on me, marri’ and amen 1 — ^Why, what’s become of 
the child ? 

c. with interjection or exclamatoiy phrase : 
marry gip, marry {and^ gup {gap, gep, gttep, in 
Scott eiTon. quep') : see GiP, Gop, Quep ints. Also 
marry faugh, marry-go-look (in quot. used as sb.). 

[2523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 1455 Thynke what ye wyll 
Of this wanton byll ; By Mary Gipey, Quod scripsi, scripsi."] 
2390 Greene Never too late 11. (1600) K 3 Marry gep 
giglet, thy loue sits on thy tongs end. 1592 Lyly Midas 
V. ii, Alclancholy? marie gim, is melancholy a word for 
a barbars mouth? 2598 ^ Guilpin Skuxl. (2878) 44 Mary 
and gup! haue I then lost my cap? x6oo Dekker Shoe- 
maker's Hoi. ii. (1862) 12, I ..looked at him, he at me, 
indeed spake to him, but^ he to me not a word, Marry 
gip, thought I, with a wanton 1 He past by me as proud — 
ISIarry foh I are you grown humorous, thought I ? 2602 
Munday Dcnvnfall Earl Huntington i. i, 1x828) 13 He 
ihinketh all lost In tumbling of bwks Of marry go looks. 

2604 Dekker Honest fV/t. vi. D, Marry fah, hang-em. 

2605 Chapman etc. East 7 v. Hoe 1. i. Quick. AIar>’ fough 

goodman flat-cap. 2607 Heywood Fayre Mayde Exch. 
Wks. 1874 II. 43 Mar>' gip Minx. 2621 Jf, Taylor (Water 
P.) Taylors Wks. (1630) 11. 44/2 Marry gep With a 

horse night-cap doth your ladeship skip? *63*. Celestina 
xviii, 179 Imbracc him? Mary gup with a murrainc I I had 
rather see him under the power and rigour of the law. 
2653 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 202, I thought th* hadsl scorn’d to 
budge a step, For fear.' (Quoth Echo) Marry* guep. Am 
not j here to lake thy part? 2676 Wycherley PI. Denier 
hi. i, Marry-gcp ! if it had not been for me, thou hadst 
been yet but a hearing-counsel at the bar, 2699* Misaurus* 
Honour of Gout\i’j^o)2^ Marry Gap, quoth she.^ 

d. Many come up : used to c-xpress indignant 
or amused surprise or contempt : * * hoity-toity 

2592 Shaks. Rom. ,5- Jttl. 11. v.64 Marrie come \’p I trow, , 


Is’this the Poultis for my aking bones ? 1608 — Per. iv. vi. 
159. 1642 J. Eaton Honey-c. Free Justif. 14 Taunting 
and reproachfull lermes, as, Marry come up. 2W3 Cowley 
Cutter of Coleman St. Wks. 17x0 11. 804 Marry* come up; 
won’t one of my* chusing serve your turn as well as one of 
your own. ^ 174a Fielding J. iv. i. Slipslop. .de- 

parted tossing her Nose, and crying, ‘Marry come up! 
there are some People more jealous than I, I believe*.' 
— Tom Jones .x. iv, Her tongue .. muttered many* ‘marry- 
come-ups’ .. with other such indignant -phrases. 1862 
Borrow Wild Wales I. xxiv. 076 Unworthy? marry come 
up I I won’t hear such an expression. 

Marry, Marryce.obs.ff. Marrow Marish. 
Marry-gold, obs. form of Marigold. 
Marrying (m£ETi|iipi, vbl. sb. [f. Mahrv ii. 
+ -ING l.J 1 be action of the verb Marry. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 10657 Bot maria wald na marling, Bot 
maiden liue til hir ending. 2549 Sir T. Hoby Trav. (1902) 
17 Venice .. they have a wonderous great ceremonie about 
the marying of the see. 1579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Shepb. 
Cal. Mar. 97 He was busie aboute the \n2ixy\ng0i Polyxtua, 
2667 Milton P. L. xi. 716 All now was turn’d to jolHtie 
.. Alarrying or prostituting, as befell. xBgx Atheuzum 
17 Jan. 86/3 There is plenty of love and some marrying. 

b. attrib. marrying age, day, fnia^iying 
ring, a wedding-ring. 

1504 in Buxy Wills (Camden) 98 Item I bequeth to ouf 
Lady of WalsynghRm .. my maryeng ryng. 1546 J. Hey- 
wood Prov. (1867)15 Sens our one mariyng or marrjmg dale. 
a 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII. 240 b, Aboute her mariyng 
ryng was written : God sende me wel to kepe. 2869 Tozer 
Highl. Turkey II. 120 Daughters.. when they reach nine- 
teen . .are looked upon as almost past the marrying age. 

lUEarrying (mse'riiiq), ppl, a. [f. Makby v. 
+ -ING “.J a. ‘Inclined or likely to marr)’. b. That 
performs the marriage ceremony. 

1778 Miss Burney Evelina Ixxv, I think Miss Anville the 
loveliest of her sex ; and, were I a martying man, all 

the W'omen I have seen, 1 W’ould fix upon for a wife. 2855 
Dickens Dorrit 11. xv, She had not thought Edmund a 
marrjdng man. 2862 'Phackeray Four Georges i, Duke 
George, the marrying duke. 2B92 E. Kinglake/I ustralian 
at H. 62 If a minister knowingly marries a minor without 
consent of guardians he is liable to a fine of These 

man-ying gentry are not much given to inquiring into the 
circumstances under which their clients come to them. 

t Iffiarry-imiff, sb. and hit. Obs. Also 7 mary-, 
maramufie. 

A. sb. Some kind of cheap textile fabric; a 
gaiment made of this, 

2604 Meeting of Gallants B sb, He that would haue bmude 
it., might haue made a Sute of Saitin cheaper -in the 
Plague-time, then a Sute of Marry-muffe in the 'i'earme. 
time. 2604 Middleton Ant tf Night. F3, She drewe her 
white Bountifull hand out of her hlary-mufie, and ouoited 
a single Halfe-peny. 2640 in Entick London (1756) 11. 278 
Piramides or hlaramufl'e, the piece, narrow, \d. ^ 

B. int. Used as a derisive exclamation. (Cf, 
Marry inti ) 

260s Middleton Blurt ir. ii, Wearied Sir? mary mufie. 
i6os Tryall Chevalr, in Bullen O. PI. (1884) III. 288 Mary 
muffe ! . . I scorne to liumblc the least part about me to 
give answere to such a trothing question. 2623 Wither 
Abuses Stript i. in *puvenilxa (1633) 2^ His Poetry is such 
as he can cull From Plates.. And yet nis fine coj*Mistresse, 
Mary-Mufie, The soonest taken with such broken siufle. : 
Marryner, obs. form of Mariner, 

Marrys, variant of Maris Obs., womb. 
Marrys(h, obs. forms of Marish. 

IVIars (niajz). Also 4-5 Marez, Marcs, Marce. 
[a. L, Mars (stem Mart-'), app. a reduced form of 
the archaic Mdvors {Mdvort-), The Oscan name 
of the god, Mdmers (Mdme?‘t-) is prob. cognate, 
at least so far as the first element is concerned.] 

1 . The Roman god of war ; identified from an 
early period with the Greek Aies. Often, after 
Roman practice, used for: Warfare, warlike 
prowess, fortune in war. 

Camp ox field of Mars, Mars' field, the Campus Marllus 
at Rome. Alars' kill, hill of Mars, the Areopagus at Athens. 

CX374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 75 (Harl.) Venus kyssith 
Mars \Camb. MS. Marcs] he god of armes. 2387-8 T. UsK 
Test. Loz'e 1. yii. n (Skeat), 1 profered iny body.. that Mars 
shulde have juged the ende. C24X2 Hoccleve De Reg. 
Priuc. 3905 Jlars hah euer ben frend to 5our worfji lyne. 
2590 C’tcss Pembroke Antonie io6r A man .. In hlarscs 
schole who neuer lesson learn’d. 1602 Shaks. Ham. in. iv. 
57 An eye like Mars, to threaten or command. 2612 Bible 
Acts xvii. 22 Then Paul stood in the mids of Mars-hill. 
16x6 Holyday Persius Sat. v. (ed. 2) D 3, A third doth 
Mars-field wrastlings duely keepe [L. Hie caiupo indulgei]. 
2638 Sir T. Herbert Trazu (ed. 2) 04 Bengala is a Province 
..peopled with Mahometans and Idolaters, addict to Mars 
and Merchandize, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Son cf 
Mars, Soldier. 2715 Pope Iliad 11. X39 Ye sons of Mars! 
ariake j*our leaders care. 2783 Burns Jolly Beggars, 
am a son of Mars, who have been in many* wars, 
b. allusively. A great warrior. 

1569 pRF..STON Cambysesxo A manly Marsislicarl he bare. 
1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 11. iii, xox The Black Prince, that yong 
Mars of men. c 2630 Risdon Surv. Dez'on § 134 (1810) 149 
This Mars vanquished the Arragonois. 

2 . Astr. The lourth planet m the order of distance 
from the sun, revolving in an orbit lying between 
th.at of the Earth and Jupiter. 

The hill ox plain of Mars'. In P.Tlmi5tr>’, tlie flc’.hy part 
of the thumb. 

c 2385 Chaucer A. (7 W.i!$BgHy/ennn.,A rede Mars was 
that tyme of the 5erc So fcbic that his malcyce is hym be- 
raft. 2578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 62 b, 'J hat fleshy part 
of the thombe, which Palmesiers do lermc the liill of Alars. 
x6oi Shaks. All'^s Well i. i. 206 Hel. Vou were bor.nc vnder 
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a charitable starre. Par. Vnder Mars I. 1630 /?. yohntoiCs 
• Kin^d. <5* Comtniv, 2^ Tho<e who have Mars Lord in their 
Nativities, become either Souldters or Trades-men. 1653 
R. Sanders Physiogn. 56 ^Yee allow to Mars all that space 
-within the Triangle, which is made by the line of the Liver, 
■that of the Head, and that of Saturn ; and we call that place 
the Plain of Mars,, .the strongest place of the Hand. 2853 
Tf.nnv’Son Maud in. vi. 13 [She] pointed to Mars As he 
:glow’d like a niddy shield on the Lion’s breast. 

fb. OldChtm. The name of thenietal iron. Obs. 
Crystals^ salt, or vitriol of Mars ', green vitriol, .(ferrous 
sulphate). Extract of Mars t ‘ a tincture of a salt of iron ’ 
(Sy/i. Soc. Lex. 18S9). Saffron o/Mars, Mars' saffron: — 

‘ crocus of iron ’ (see Crocus 3). 

^^2385 Chaucer Can, Yeom. ProJ. <5* T. 274 Sol gold is, .. 
Mars Iren Mercuric quyk siluer we clepe. 1676 Bovle 
Nno Exper. Fluids tr. in Phil,^ Trans, XI. 807 A Mass of 
Reguius made of Antimony without Mars. 1678 Salmon 
Loud, Disp. 836/2 Filings of Steel are digested in Spirit of 
.Vitriol, to make Vitriol of Mars. Ibid., The Salt of Mars. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl. .s,v. Crocus, Crocus uiartis apeHens, 
opening saffron of mars. 2758 [see Jupiter 2 b]. 

■ f c. Her. The name for the tincture red in 
blazoning by the names of the heavenly bodies. Obs. 

2572 Hossewell Annorie n. 67 The fielde is partie per 
Fesse, Saturne, and Mars. 

d. = Alars yellow : see 3. 

1899 B. W. Warhurst Colour Diet. 47 ^lars, dull deep 
’yellow, also an orange. 

3 . allrib, and Comb,., as Mars-adoring, •beloved, 
-daunting, -like adjs. ; Mars colours, as Mars 
btviun, red, violet, yellotv, pigments prepared from 
earths, and coloured with iron oxide ; T Mars- 
starred a., born under the planet Mars. 

(11649 DRUM.^f. OF Hawth. Poems AVks. (1721) 39/r A 
*Mars-adoring brood is here, 1598 Sylvester Barlas 
II. ii. It. Babylon 638 *Mars-daunting Martialist. Ibid. 
II. i. II. Imposture 628 The valiant Heav'n*as5>isted sword 
(if *Mars-like Essex. 1894 Athenxum 5 May 584/2 Her 
■'mars-red gown over a yellow petticoat. 2635 Heywood 
Hierarch, vi. 395 The Scythians (souldiers not to be 
despis’d) A *Mars starr’d people. 

Mars, obs. form of March sb^■ (the month). 

11 IlfHarsala (majsada). Also Marsalla. [The 
name of a town on the west coast of Sicily.] (More 
fully Marsala wine.') A class of white wines re- 
sembling a light sherry, exported from Marsala. 

i8o6 Jefferson in Harpers Ma^. (1885) Mar. 541 Two 
Pipes alarsalla wine. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxv, 
I prefer sherry to mansala when I can get it. 

Marscal, -sehal, -3chel, etc. : see Marshal. 
3 (rars(e)banker, -bunker, var.ff.MossBONKEB. 
II Marseillais (marstfy^), a. {sb.^ Also 7 
Harsillies, 8 Harsellois, 9 Marseillols (angli- 
“cized Marseillese). [Fr., f. Marseille Marseilles : 
Cf. -ESE.] . 

1 . adj. Belonging or pertaining to Marseilles. 

1686 Ir. Trav. Persia i.7[TheTurkscallSp.'inish 

•money] MarsiUies,by reason that the Merchants of Marseilles 
first brought it in great Quantities into Turkle. 1864 in 
Webster ; and in later Diets. 

2 . ahsol. msh.pl. a. Inhabitants of Marseilles. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. vi. iv, Tho«e black-browed Mar- 

-seillese marching, dusty, unwearied. 1839 Penny O'r/. XI V. 
446/2 The Marseillois appear to have been actively engaged 
in the Crusades. 

b. Hist. The members of the Cordeliers Club 
4 n the French Kevolution. 

1795 tr. Barruel's Hist. Clergy during Fr. Rev. 211 [The 
section] of Cordeliers had taken the name of Marsellols. 

. 11 Iffarseillaise (^mar<^ygz, marsel^i’z). Also 
Marseillois (e, Marseillais. [Fr., fern, of prec.] 
(Also Marseillaise hymn.) The national song of the 
French Republic, written and composed by Rouget 
de risle in 1792 ; so named from having been first 
sung in Paris by a band of * patriots' from Marseilles. 

2826 Moore Copy lutercep. Desp. viii, If the Marseillois 
Hymn could command Such audience, though yell’d by a 
S.'ins-culotie crew. 1827 Scott Napoleon V. 66 Chenier, 
author of the hymn of the Marseillolse. [2831 Carlylf. Sart. 
Res. III. iiijYour. .Marseillese Hymns, and Keignsof Terror.] 
1842 Borrow Bible in Spain vii, The drunkard then com- 
menced stngins, or rather yelling, the Marseillaise hymn. 
1848 [see Labial a. A. i]. 

b. Marseillaiae-wisetzt/z;.,inlhemanner 

customary when singing the Marseillaise. 

1870 Dickens E. Drood ii, As the boy. .lays a hand on 
Jasper’s shoulder, Jasper cordially and gaily lays a hand on 
his shoulder, and so ISlarseiHaise-wise they go in to dinner. 

IffarselUeS (maise^'lz). Also S Marsailles. 
[The Eng. name of a seaport (in Fr. Marseille) in 
southern France ; u.sed altrib. and ellipt.'] 

1 . A stiff cotton fabric, similar to pique. Also 
Marseilles quilting. 

1762 Bickerstaffe Love^ in Village in. iv. (1765) 60 
Four counterpanes in Marsailles quilting. 1824 Miss Mit- 
.roRD Yiilage Ser. 1. 223 Her exterior garment was always 
quilted, varying., from simple stuff, or fine white diinity, or 
an obsolete manufacture called Marseilles, up to silk and 
satin. 2893 Geokciana Hill Hist. Eng. Dress II. 234 
■^V'h^te waistcoats of Marseilles quilting were generally worn.^ 

2 . Marseilles hartwort, French hartwort, Seseh 
tortuosum (formerly massiiiense). Marseilles 
'vinQS^T,AcetutnprophylaclictitHQrih.\tve^\intzar. 

2822 'I'a'rxs Pharjtiacologiaied.s) II. 15 w/r, Thieves Vine- 
gar, or Marseilles Vinegar. 1836 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 
Marsella : see Marcella. 

. Marsement, obs. variant of Mercement. 


marsh (maJD- Forms: a. i mersc, m^rsc, 
merisc, 3 mersche, 3-6 mershe, 4 merss, 4, (7) 
mersh, 5 mersch, merche, m9rssli(e ; h. 6 
mars(s)he, marche, 7-9 dial, march, 9 dial. 
mash, 5- marsh. [OE. mirsc, merisc masc. = 
,M.Du. ine}‘sck{e masc., fern., "bW-G. mersch, ttiarsch , 
masch fern., neut., whence G. inarsch fem., Da. 
marsh neut. ; repT.\V.Ger.*///rtm(6-(whence med.L. 
inarisens and its Rom. forms : see Marish sbi) f. 
OTeut. *mari- sea, lake. Mere sb . : see -ISH.] 

I. 1 . A tract of low lying land, flooded in winter 
and usually more or less watery throughout the year. 

cjzS Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) C 140 Calmetum, mersc. 
971 BticliL Gloss. 261/2 On s(a]Itne mersc, in salsita^iuem. 
n 1230 Owl 4- Night. 3^ Wene.stu that haveck bo the worse, 
Thoj crowe bi-grede himbi the mershe? 1382 Wychf Ge 7 i. 
,\li. 18 Seuen oxen.. the which in the pasture of mershe 
(1388 marreis] the grene leswis cheseden. c 1475 Piet. Yoc. 
in Wr.-Wuleker 796/17 Hoc marescutn, a merche. 1523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xviii, There were meru.Tylonse 
great marshes and daungerous passages. 2594 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, V. iii. 345 My Lord, the Enemy is past the Marsh. 
.2673 Temple Obs. United Prov. Wks. 1731 I. 8 By.. the 
Course of Waters from the higher into louer Grounds, .the 
flat l.and grows to be a Mixture of Earth and Water,., 
which is call’d a Marsh. 1770 N. Nicholls in Corr. 70. 
Gray (1843) 118 The marshes which 1 see from my bed- 
chamber window are become an ocean. 1635 Thirlwall 
Greece 1. I. ir The lake is little more than a marsh, con- 
taining some deep pools. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 490 
Like ants or frogs about a marsh. 

II. atlrib. and Comb. 

2 . a. Simple attrio. sometimes passing into adj. 
(cf. Marish) : Consisting of a marsh or marshes ; 
existing, found, or constructed in marshes; arising 
from or caused by marshes or their e.xhalalions. 

II.., etc. [see Marshland], c 1386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 
(Ellesm. AIS.) Ther is in yorfcshire..A merssh [other lexis 
mersshyj contree called Holderne'^.se. 1523 Fitzhekb. Hush. 
§ 54 Peny gmsse . . groweth lowe by the erthe in a marsshe 
groande. 1634 W. Wood Ntr.v^ Eng. Prosp. (2865) 44 On 
the other sine of the River Iieth all their Medow and 
Marsh-ground for Hay. 1726 Lf.oui Alberti’s Arche/. II. 
iio/i Of all Marsh-water that is accounted the very worst 
which breeds horse-leeches. 1799 Med. Jml. 11. 182 Not 
far dissimilar from marsh-miasmata. 2823 Vancouver 
Agidc, Devote 302 Should the marsh-ouze be required for 
ploughed ground, a 1B17 T. Dwicht Trnv, Ne 7 v Evg., etc. 
(1822)^ I. 183 The substance which here so rapidly accumu- 
lates is what in this country Is called marsh-mud ; the mate- 
rial, of which its salt marshes are composed. 2852 Wiggins 
Embanking 75 In Es'ex..tbe soil is particularly favourable, 
both to sustain embankments, and as a material for making 
them, and is called Marsh clay. 2869 E. A. Parkes Pract, 
Hygieeie (ed, 3) 71 Villages placed under the same conditions 
as to marsh air. 

b. Applied to persons, animals, and plants living 
in marshes. 

2607 Topsell Fourf. Bens/s 165 Thes.‘ime,,dr)veth 
Gnats or marsh-flies out of a house. 2626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 526 To take Marsh-Herbs, and Plant them upon Tops of 
Hills, and Chanipaigius. a x86i Woolner My Beautiful 
Lady (1863) 109 Lone marsh-birds winged their misty flight. 
2870 Swinburne Ess. 4* Stud. (187^) 326 A tuft of marsh- 
lihes midway on a steep and bare hill-side. 1890 ‘ R, Bol- 
DREWOOD ’ Miner's Right (2899) I'z'z/i Dismal waterlogged 
fiats, where only the mar.>h-frogs made chorus. 

3 . Objective, jnstruiuental, locative, etc., as 
dxoeller ; marsh-dwellmg, -girt, -like adjs. 

2891 J. A, Owen etc. Fishing Pillage 287 The slow think- 
ing and acting graziers and old ‘marsh dwellers, 2889 
C. C. R. Up for the Season 259 Sad, ■'marsh-dwelling, 
porter-drinkers.^ Doyle Micak Clarke ys-j Its damp, 
*mai'sh-girt position. 1839 Bailey Festns xix. {1852) 229 
Doth not nature — .All light in life, shine *marsh-like too, in 
death? 1888 Rider Haggard Maiwas Revenge iv. (2892) 
40 We . . took up the spoor, .and followed it into the marsh- 
like land beyond. 

4 . Special combinations : + marsh, butter, ? « 
bog-hiUter (see Hoc sh^ 4) ; marsh fever, malaria 
fever; marsh-fire, -light, a will-o’-the-Avisp ; 

F marsh mutton, mutton reared on Tilbury 
hlarshes in Essex, from September to Christmas ; 
marsh-poisoning, poisoning caused by the in- 
halation of vapours rising from marshes ; marsh 
rod, a measure of length used for embanking work 
(see quots.); *}* marsh xvaU, a dike; marsh-work, 
work done on marshes; also + an establishment for 
making salt by evaporation of sea-water. See also 
Marsh-gas, Marshland, Marshman. 

c 2450 ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 217 Tak anole schale, S: 
fill hyt wy b 'mersch butter. 1752 Pringle Obs. Dis. A rniy 
(1765) 173 These ^marsh-fevers are. .apt. .after inlermitiing 
for some days, to change again into continual fevers of a 
putrid and malignant nature. xBoi Hamilton [title) On 
Marsh Remittent Fever. 1882 Ouida Afaremnia I. 38 
Her sons had died of the marsh fever. 2865 Baring-Gould 
IVercivolvcs 3 Its tongue out, and its eyes glaring like 
'marsh-fires. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 213 Wtih 
gleaming, sand-choked, reed-clad pools, And 'roarsh-lighis 
for the mock of fools. 1770 H. Chamberlain .JrrMy. Loud. 
649/2 This is what the butchers call, Iw way of excellence 
‘right 'marsh mutton** 1885-8 Fagce & Pye-Smitk Priuc. 
Med. (ed. 2) I. 286 The remitient forms of 'marsh-poison- 
ing. 2790 Trans.Soc, ArtsVllh 94 At the i^ate of thirty 
shillings the 'marsh rod of twenty-one feet. 1B52 Wiggins 
Embanking 222 At 52. per marsh rod of 28 feet forward. 
1577 B. (jooGK Heresbaclis Husb.^ i. (2586) 9 Some building 
vpoti Rtuers, some ivithout or within the 'Marshe walles. 
x7o8 Lend. Gaz. No. 4453/3 A Dwelling-house and a 
'Marsh-work. .Avith large Store-ponds, and Sun-ponds, for 


making of Brine. 2869 Blackmore Lomia D, Hx, 'Seeing 
thus no track of men, nor anything but marshwork, and 
, stormwork. 2897 yml. R. Agric.St)C. Dec. 614 The boots 
. .are similar to those used for marsh-work. 

b. In names of animals inhabiting marshes, as 
marsh blackbird, the American red-winged black- 
bird or starling, Agelscus phaniceus ; marsh cow 
Palxont., a. breed of cattle of which the remains 
are found in the Swiss lake-villages; marsh deer, 
a South American deer, Cariacuspaludosus\ marsh- 
diver, some kind of marsh-bird, ?the Water Rail, 
Kallus aquaticus', marsh-fish, the mudfish, 
caiva; marsh-goose, the greylag goose, Anserci- 
uereus', marsh harrier, the moor buzzard, Circus 
E&ruginosus; marsh hawk, the American marsli 
harrier, C. hudsonins ; m£irsh hen, the moorhen, 
Gallinnlackloropus ; U. S. applied to other rails, 
esp. kalltts elegans R, crepitans', marsh hog 
Palieont., a variety of the domestic swine of whicl: 
the remains are found in the Swiss lake-villages; 
marsh quail U.S., the meadow lark Sturuclla 
mapta ; marshringlefc, the butterfly Cccnonympha 
Davus (Stainton Brit. Butterflies 1S67); marsh 
shrew, a North American aquatic shrew, Neosorex 


paluslris; marshtern, thegull-billed iein,Slema 
anglica, or the genus Hydrochelidon ; marsh tit 
or titmouse, Patms pahisiris', marsh worm, a 
.worm used as a bait in angling (see quot. 1S56) ; 
marsh wren U.S., a wren of the genus Cistotkonis. 

2B32 A. Wilson Sc Bonafarte An/er. Orniih. 1. 199 They 
[red-winged starlings] arfe known by various names in the 
different States of the Union; such as.. 'marsh blackbird 
[etc.]. 1863 Lyell Antiq. Man 24 There were two races 
of cattle, the most common being of small sire, and called 
by Rutimeyer. .the 'marsh cow, 1893 R, L'eazKKEn//oms 
Hoofs 343 The 'marsh-deer (C.^ paludosus). 1847 
Tennyson Princess iv. 105 'Marsh-divers, rather, maid, 
Shall croak thee sister. 1836 J. Richardson Fauna Bor. 
An/er. iii. 236 Amia ocellicauda, ''Marsb-flsh. 2768 
Pf.nnant Brit. Zool. II. 448 The 'marsh-goose, or grey- 
leg. 2B02 G. Montagu Oruith. Diet. (1832) 315 'Marsh 
Harrier. — A name for the Moor Buzzard. 2831 A. Wilson 
Sc Bonaparte A/ner. Orniih. I. 90 Formerly the *mar«h 
hawk used to be numerous along the Schuylkill and Dela- 
ware. 2802 G. Montagu Omith. Diet. (xSsD i88GaUiinile 
.. Provincial.— Moor-hen. 'Marsh-hen. a 1849 Poe Gold 
Bug, Jupiter. .bustled about to prepare some mar<h-hcns 
for supper- 2863 Lyell Antiq. Man 25 There were two 
tame race.s of the pig.., one large., the other smaller, called 
the marsh-hog*, or Sus scrofa palustris, 2883 Ceniu/y 
A/ag. 653 l‘he meadow laik or 'marsh quail. 2829 J. Rich- 
ardson Fauna Bor. An/er, 1. sSorexPalustr/s, American 
'Marsh-Shrew. 2832 A. Wilson & Bonaparte /I //irn Oruith. 
Ill, 152 The 'marsh tern is fourteen inches in length [etc ]. 
1852 Macgillivray Hist, Brit, BirdsV, 658 Hyd>ochelidon 
nigra, the Black Mar<:h-tern. 2802 G. Monfago Orniih. 
Diet, 'jMarsb Tit. 2676 JYillitghby's Ornithol, 175 The 
'MaTsh Titmou'^e or Black-cap. 2653 Wai-ton Angler 
iv. 94-5 The 'marsh-worm. 1856* Stonehenge* Brit, Rural 
Sports 236/1 The Marsh-Worm, or Blue-Head, is found in 
moist and undrained localities „ In colour they are of a 
light dirty or brownish-purple. 1832 A. Wilson & Bona- 
parte Amer, Omith, if. 294 The 'marsh wren arrives in 
Pennsylvania about the middle of May, 

C. In Ihe names of many plants that grow in 
marshes, as marsh asphodel, Nartkecium ossi- 
fragam', + marsh beetle (Beetle the reed- 
mace. Typhalatifolia\ inarshbent(g:rass),.<-f^m- 
tis vulgaris-, marsh centaury, Cicendia fli/oi mis ; 
marsh fern, Nepkrodiitm Tkelypteris marsh 
flower, any species of Limnanlhemttm, esp. L. 
tiympkxoides \ marsh gentian, Gent tana Pnen- 
monantke ; marsh gillifiower, ragged robin, Lych- 
nis Ptos-cucxili ; marsh grass, any grass that grows 
in marshy land, spec, one of the genus Bpariina ; 
marsh-locks, Comarum palustre; marsh nut, 
the marking-nut, Semecarpus Anacardium', marsh 
orchis. Orchis latifoUa ; marsh .penny-wort, 
Hydrocotyle vulgaris', f marsh pestle = marsh 
beetle-, marsh reed, Phragmites commuttis: 
f marsh rocket, a kind of watercress ; marsh 
rosemary, Ledum palustre, Atidromeda foli folia, 
Btatice Limo/iium, or S. caroliuiana (Treas. Hot.) ; 
marsh samphire, glassvvort, Saliconiia kerhacea ; 
marsh tea, Ledum palustre (Cent. Diet.) ; marsh 
trefoil [rr. L. Trifoliujn palustre), the biickbean, 
ATenyanthes irifoliata. Also M.4 BSH -mallow, 

M.\BIG0LD, MAItSHWORT. 

For marsh arrovf.grass, m. bog-bean, m. cinquefoil, m. 
clcri'cr, m, daisy, in. elder, in. fel’wort, m. feaV'ort, m- 
hazvh{s)-weed, vi.helUborine, in. hog’s fennel, m. he-rsc-.aii, 
in. lo/isrwcrt, nt. parsley, eta, see the-.e words. 

1863 Prior Plant-n. 145 'Marsh Asphodel 257S L.%'7E 
Dodoens iv. liiL 513 Turner calleth it. .in Engltshe, ® 
Mace, and Cattes tayle : to the which 
as Water Torche, 'Marche Betill, 

Kmticum II. lixiviii. 3=0 Th= S";?- 

fecue, with a mixture of the -mar^hbent. 18^ WiTnrpixr 
rio-.vcr PI. V. 70 -.Marsh Bent grasi .756 « ^ >1;'^ 
Brit. PtcL«ts (ed! 31 II. 19 1 

..IS called Vetomcasyluestrts . m >rn-cf 

'Marshegillofcrs, or Cockow gillofers. Z79« -MoFFC^mrr. 
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MAHSHAL, 


Gco^. I. i8o Every appearance of a salt marsh, that is, *marsh 
grass, marsh mud, and brackish water, 1776 Withering 
Arraftgem, V'egetables I. 310 Covtarum ,» Pabustre, 
^Marshlocks. iB 66 Treas. Bot. 1047/2 ^lalacca-beans or 
*Marsh-nuts. 1857 Miss Pratt /*/. V.2io*Marsh 
Orchis. 1761 Stillingfleet Cal. Flora 27 June, *Marsh 
pennywort, Hydrocotulc vulgaris. 1578 ‘‘Marche Pestill 
{see marsh beetle\. 1797 Eucycl. Brit. ted. ^ II. 384/1 The 
phragmitis, or common *marsh*reed, grows by the sides of 
rivers and in standing waters. 1739 Miller Card. Diet. 
II. Sisymbrium ^alustre mimu..ih^ lesser * Marsh-rocket. 
17B7 tr, Linnxus* Far/:. Plants I. 204 Ledum. *^Iarsh 
Rosemary. 1845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Lect. Bot. v. App. 
173 Statice lirnonium (marsh-rosemarj’, sea-lavender). 1727 
Threlkeld Synopsis Stirpium Hibern.^ Fab, The Eng- 
lish use the pickled shoots like Sampire to stir up an 
Appetite, and call it *Marsh-sampire. ^ 1597 Gerarde 
Herbal il cccclxxxi. 1025 Marish Trefoile is called. .in 
English marsh Clauer, *marsh Trefoile, and Buckes Beanes. 
1764 Museum Rusticum I. 435 That the marsh-trefoil ivill 
cure the rot, I cannot, from experience, corroborate. 

Marsh, obs. form of Mash Mesh. 
Marshal (maujal), sh. Forms : a. 3 marescal, 
3-9 mareschal, 5 maresshall, mareschaiil, 
5-7 marsshall, 6 marescliall(e, marischale, 7 
mariscall, 7-8 marishal, 8 marischal, maras- 
chal; p. 3-4marschal, 3-5marclial,marschalle, 
4 marscal, 4-5 marschale, marchall, 4-6 mar- 
schall, 4-9 marshall, 5 marschael, -schail, 
marchale, -chell, marshalle, -schel(l, -sshall, 
merschals, 'Sshall, 5-6 mershall, 6 merchal, 
marchaele, 4- marshal; 7 4 marcial, 5 mar- 
chiale, 5-6 marciall, marcheall, 6-7 martiall, 
7 marshial, 7, 9 martial, [a. OF. mareschal^ 
marescal ,mod.F. marichal') — Pr. manescalc-s, It. 
mariscalcOj maliscalco, maniscalco farrier, marshal 
(Sp., Pg. mariscalj It. marescialloy marshal, are 
from OFr. or Fr.) Frankish Latin mariscalcus, 
ad. OHG. marahscalh or OS. *marhscalc (MHG. 
mai'schalchf -schalc^ early mod.G. marschaik, later 
marschall\ MLG. marschalk^ MDu. maersckalc, 
mod. Du maarschalk\ marskalk^T):/.. marshal 
are from LG.) OTeut. type * 7 ttarJioskalko‘‘Z lit. 
* horss-servant f. *marho-z horse (whence fern. 
*marhjd M.\re) + *skalko-z servant (OE. scealc 
servant, G, schalk rogue). Compounds of equiva- 
lent meaning are OS. eku^scalc, OE. horspegtt. 

For the development by which a word originally meaning 
a groom or stable-man came to be a title of various high 
offices in royal households and in the army, cf. the parallel 
history of Constable. In Fr. and It. the sense ‘farrier' 
has subsisted alongnide the use as a title of dignity; in the 
Teut. langs. only the titular use has survived.] 

fl. a. One who tends horses; esp. one who 
treats their diseases, a farrier. (Cf. horse-marshal 
S.V. Hokse sb.^ 27.) b. A shoeing smith. [F. 
ma 7 ‘ichal veterifiaire^ marechal ferrant.^ Obs. 

c 1330 R. Bru.vnc Chron. JVace (Rolls) X1179 per maistres 
marcschals ferde aboute, Deliuered innes [v.r. stedes] wyjj- 
ynne & wyhoute; Bordes broughte, cordes & cables. & 
made mangers to stande in stables. 1428 in Surlees Misc. 
(i888) X Burn, smyth in Bouthum and John Holgate, mars- 
shall in the suburbe ofWalmegate. 1474 Caxton Chesse 
III. iL E vj, Alle maner of werkmen ; as goldsmythes, mar- 
challis, smythes of alle forges. 1588 Richmond IVills (Sur- 
tees) 256 note, I have made an estatt unto Robert Selbye,, , 
of my tenement .. now in the tenure of Mr. Wedrington, 
mershall, and of the housses, stables, and grownde ower 
agajmst yt. x6i8 Sir W. Hope (/:/*), ITie Parfait Mare- 
schal, or, Compleat Farrier. 1639 T. de Grey Compl. 
Horsem. 45 Skilfull ferrier or marshall he shall never be. 
CX720 W. Gibson FarHePs Guide 11. xxii. (1738) 71 Such 
remedies as the Practise of the best Marishals has war- 
ranted. 

2 . One of the chief functionaries of a royal house- 
hold or court ; in the middle ages usually en- 
trusted with the military affairs of his sovereign, 

a. A high officer of ctaie in England ; now Eabl 

Mabsh l, q.v. Marshal of England, 

High^ Kinfst Lord Marshal. 

1258 Eng. Proclam. Hen. Ill Rog* Bigod eorl on Northfolk* 
and A^r^cal on Engleneloand ^ 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
X0081 Do pc king adde normandte in god stat ibrou^t al put 
lond he tok to loke willam he mareschal hat was erl of 
penbroc. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (tSio) 292 After he ers- 
bisshop he crle Marschalle Rogere Bifor l4 kyng ros vp. 
1480 Caxton Chrctu Eng. ccxlv. n 5 b, Thomas of Brother- 
tone the Erie marchall. 1^48 Hall Chron., Hen. IP x-x 
The crle of Wesimerland his high Marshal, 1596 Shaks 
X Hen. IP, IV. iv. 2 Beare this sealed Briefc With winged 
haste to the Lord Marshall. 1596 Dalrv.mple tr. Leslie’s 
Hist. Scot. viii. 142 'I'he Duke of Norfolkis sons, cheif Tre- 
surer and Mcrchall in Tiigland. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 
II. i. II. Imposture 62S Mars-like Essex, England’s Marshall- 
Earle. 1839 Penny Cyct. XIV. 447/2 One of the princip.al 
officers of state is the king’s marshal, which office is now 
held hereditarily by the duke of Norfolk. 

b. (Usually with spelling wamf/ifl/.) A similar 
high officer of state in Scotland. 

The office was hereditar>’ in the family of Keith, and from 
1458 the holder had the peerage title of Earl Marischal. 
The office became extinct by the attainder of George xoth 
Earl Marischal in X716. 

c X375 Barbour Bruce xi. 456 Schlr Robert of Keih, that 
■wes Marshall of all the host of fee. x^ 6 i Liber Pluscar- 
dettsis X. X, Comes Eril Marschael [v.r. Marschail, Mar- 
chialel nominatus. 1596 Dalrymple ir. Leslie's Hist. Scot, 
V. 302 That in perpetuall ane of that surname (Kctth) sal be 
Mareschall in the kingis hous. 17x5 Earl op Mar Prod. 


in Thanes (Spalding Club) 411 Some of his faithful 

subjects and servants met here, viz. the Lord Huntley, the 
Lord 'iullybardine, the Earl Marischal [etc.]. 

c, Earl Marshal of Ireland', a title conferred 
in 1574 upon Walter Devereiix, Earl of Essex. 

3 . As a title of military rank.- 
fa. In early use employed vaguely: A com- 
mander, general. Subsequently (esp. in the forms 
marshal of the field or camp, Field-mabshal), an 
officer of a definite rank, which varied according 
to period and country. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7630 Of a thusand men o xtoI, He made 
him ledder and marscal. 1362 Lancl. P, PI. A. iii. 194 
Hedde I be Alarchal of his Men. 1456 Sir G. Have Laxu 
A rms {S. T. S.) xiz The ledare of the bataille, that men 
caliis now constable, or marbchall in his absence, a X450 
Knt. de la TournZ 6 S) 16 The king of Hungry, that is of 
right marschalle of cristendom in the werres ayenst the 
heihen. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Acts xxiii. 9-10 The 
marciall [L. tribunus\ feai^mg lest that Paul [etc.]. 1571 
Digges Pantom. Pref. A ij b, The Marshall of the fielde 
shall . . appoynt place conuenient for his Campe. a 1587 
Garrard Urt IPar (1591) 234 The high Marshall of the 
fielde, or malster of the Campe. 1593 Nashe Un/ort. 
Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V. 33 The Marshall generall of the 
field. 161X Bible Jer. Hu 12 Nebuzaradan the captain of 
the guard [marg. chief marshal], a 1628 F. Grevillc 
Sidneyii^sz) 143 Meeting the Marshall of the Camp lightly 
armed. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Marshals are also Military 
Officers, as the Camp-Marshal, who is the next Officer to 
the Lieutenant General. 

Jig. 1612 Bacon Ess., Atheism (Arb.) 332 That an Army 
of infinite small portions or seeds vnplaced should haue 
produced this order, and beauty without a diuine Marshall. 

b. A general officer of the highest rank in certain 
foreign armies. Often as prefixed title. (In 18th c. 
usually with semi-Fr. spelling mareschal^ 

In the French army the full designation is Marichal de 
France (Englished Marshal of France). 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 422 b, There were manye 
of the Nobilttie taken, amonges whome was the hyghe 
Mareshall of Fraunce. 1630 R. JohnsorCs Kingd. 4- Covttmu. 
157 For the Marshals of France, 18000 [crovvnes] apeece, 
when they were but foure ; for now it is a Title only, with- 
out either pen.sion or command, save only in the foure chlefe, 
1710 Steele Tatler No. 174 r xi He and the Duke of Ber- 
wick are to command the French Army, the rest of the 
Mareschals being only to assist in Council. 1752 Hume 
Ess. if Treat. (1777J IL 285 Such is the excellence which 
St. Evremond ascribes to mareschal Turenne. iBx6 J. Scott 
Pis. Paris (ed. 5) p. Ixi, Some of our Marshals have been 
invited to vLit the Allied lines. 1878 Browning LaSaisiaz 
80 What mi^ht be the Marshal’s next move, what Gam- 
betta’s counter-play. 

t c. An officer in some military orders. Ohs. 
x6ts G. Sanoys Trav. 230 The Martiall, the Maister 
of the Hospltall, the Admirall, the Chancelor, &c. [of the 
Knights of Malta}. 

1 4 . An officer of a court of law answerable for 
the charge and custody of prisoners and for the 
keeping of order, and frequently entrusted with 
the keeping of a prison. Also Marshal of the 
Exchequer, of the Kings {ox Queen's') Bench. Obs, 
These officers obtained the title as being deputies of the 
Marshal of England {see 2 a). 

1290 Becket'Zoz in S. Eng. Leg, 1 . 129 OJ^ur is Marschales 
scholden swi)7C anon is bodi to prisone lake, /bid, B05 pe 
Marchales i-redie weren to prisone him lede a-non. 1437 
Rolls of Pnrlt, IV. sop'a Was committed to the Marchall, in 
prison to abide. 1485 Ibid. VI. 291/2 The same William, was 
late Marshall of the Marshallsie of the Kings Bench. 1530 
Tindale Gen. Table Exp. Words s.v., And iberfore 1 call 
him cheffe marshall an officer as is the lefclenaunte of the 
toure, or master of the marshalsye. 1674 Ch. Court 
of Rome 9 He that . , goes at large on his Parole . is .. no 
less a Prisoner, than svhen under Guard, and in the Mar- 
shals custody, 1690 Lond. Gaz, No. 2541/2 William Lent- 
hall Esq; now Marshal of the King’s Bench. 1768^ Black- 
stone Comm. III. 285 When once the defendant is taken 
into custody of the marshall, or prison-keeper of tins court 
[of king’s bench]. 1855 (sec Marshalsea 1). 

b. Marshal of the admiralty ; an officer of the 
Court of Admiralty. 

1769 Ann, Reg. 102 From the marshal of the admiralty in 
Holdemess. 1802 Naval Chron. VIII, 423 7*he Deputy 
Marshal of the Admiralty . with bis silver oar. 1875 
Encycl. Brit. I. 162 s.v. Admiralty, The marshal is now 
paid by a salary of /isoo, in addition to his travelling e.x- 
penses. 

c. fudge's marshal ; an official (now usually a 
barrister) who accompanies a judge on circuit, and 
is charged* with certain duties chiefly secretarial. 

x86i hi, Arnold Lett. 20 Mar., My brother-marshal, young 
Thesiger,.. is a very good fellow. 

5 . An officer charged with the arrangement of 
ceremonies, esp. with the ordering of guests at a 
banquet, etc. (in this use often *}• marshal of the hall). 

In the English rejm! household the * Marshal of the cere- 
monies’ is now an official of the Lord Chamberlain's depart- 
ment, ranking below the * Master of the ceremonies 
13,. Coerde L. X543 H>*s mareschal swythe com hym too: : 
‘Sere, he sayde, bou schal we doo? Sw>’lk fowayle as we 
bought yisiyrday, For no caicl gelc I may ’, c 1385 Chaucer 
Prol. 752 A semely man cure boost was with alle For to 
beena Marchal in an halle. e 1460 J. Russell Bh. Nurture 
1022 The office of a connjmge s'schcre or marshalle with-owt 
fable must know allc estates of the church goodly and gre- 
able. 1495 Act \\ Hen, PH, c, 33. § 14 John Hanley 
Squyer, oon of the Marshallis of cure Hall. 1520 Wimtin- 
TON Pulg. (152714 After that the marshall (AV, John ii. 9 
ruler of the feast] dyd taste of the water tourned in to wj*nc. 
2631 Fuller /7/it'rVrjJV>xHe xxxvi. Others strive IJke sturdy 
i martialls, far aw'ay to drive Thedrowo* droanes that harbour 


in the hive.^ 1636 Featlv Clovis Myst. iil 31 They.. send 
their Harbingers before to take up lodgings, and'*Mar 
tials to make w^y. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mankd 
of the Ceremonies, an Officer whose Business it is in ajt 
things, to receive (i!ommands from the Master of the Cere, 
monies .. for the Queen’s Service. 1813 Scott Trierm il 
xiv, A shrilly trumpet shook the ground, And marshal' 
clear’d the ring. 

*590 Shaks. Mids. N. 11. ii. 120 Reason becomes the 
Marshall to my will, And leades me to your eyes. 

fb. Marshal of the King's (or Quein's) home' 
= Knight marshal (see 6 b). Obs. ’ 

*433 Foils of Parlt. IV. 447/1 The Steward and Manhall 
of his [the King’s] houshold. 1543 tr. Aetz Hen.l\',z.’i^ 
The mareschal of the mareschaLye of the court of our 
soueraygne lord the kinges house. 1641 Termes de la Ley 
200 b, The Marshall of the K. house. 1706 Phillips (ei 
Kersey^, Marshal of the Queen's House, whose Office is to 
hear and determine Pleas of the Crown within the Queen’s 
Palace... C/tfr/fr Marshal of the Queen's House, an Officer 
that attends the AIarshal[of the Queen's House] in his Court. 

c. (More fully City marshal^ An officer of the 
corporation of the City of London. (See quot.) 

1632, 17x4 [see Cm* 9]. x’j^x Lond, ^ Environs 
City Marshal. , . His business is to see the lav^ of the 
city’ put in execution, and in solemn processions he rides 
before the Lord Mayor. 1905 iPhitaker's Almanack 336 
Officers of the City of London. .Marshal, Capt, E. I, T. 
Kearns. 

6. Knight marshal, t a. A military officer, 
with functions corresponding to those of quarter- 
master ; often used to render L. tribunus miliUtm, 
Ohs. b. Hist. An officer of the English royal 
household, who had judicial cognizance of trans- 
gressions ‘ within the king’s house and verge*, i.e. 
within a radius of twelve miles from the king’s 
palace. The office was abolished in 1846. 

[1548: cf.3a.] x556Ci^n7;/.c;n/V7rtrj{Camden)65Edmund 
Boner beynge prisoner in the Marchelse. .the knyghtmar- 
challe takynge away hys bedde . .because be wolde not geve 
the knyght marchall x li. 1592 Nashe P. Penilesse (ed, 2) 
x8 b. The Knight Marshals men, that naile vp Mandates at 
theCourtgat. x6ox Holland II. 116 Being acolonell 
and knight marshal of the campe [orig. tribunus viilitum 
ab exercitu). 16x7 Minsheo Ductor s.v. Knight, Knight 
Martiall . . 1 rihunus militurn, mariscalltts, 1623 Cockerau 
i,s.v. Tribune, The olherwas called Tribune of the Souldiers, 
who had charge to sec them well armed and ordered, being 
as the Knight Marshall is with vs. 17x3 Lond. Gaz, No. 
5x35/3 His Excellency was receiv’d at the Palace Gate by 
Sir Phillip Meadow.c, Knight-Marshal. 

Jig. a XS9X H. Smith Serin. (15041 518 That God would 
make him [Satan] Knight Marshall ouer the world, to slay 
and kill as many as be bated. 

7 . The title of vniious functionaries charged with 
certain police duties, or with the office of supe^ 
intending the infliction of punishment* 

t a. « Provost-mabshal. Obs. 

*596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 644/x That were 
a harde course, Eudoxus, to redresse every abuse by a Ma^ 
shall. 1633 T. SrKFXO^oPac.Hib. i. vii, (1821) 97 Moroghe 
Mac Shihy, Marshall to James Fits Thomas, ana the Mar- 
shall of Dermond. /bid. n. xxi. 416 The President, and the 
Marshall advanced forwards towards the Scout. 

fb, Naut. An official on board ship who super- 
intends the carry’ing out of punishments. Obs. 

X627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Graw. viii. 35 The Marslull 
is to punish offenders, and to see iuslice executed according 
to directions ; as ducking at the yards arme [etc.]. Ibid. 
XV. 73 In English ships they seldome vse any Marshall. 

8. In English university use. a. Oxford, The 
chief of the proctors’ attendants or * bulldogs’, 
b. Cambridge. Each of two officials appointed 
by the Vice-chancellor to act as his messengers, to 
summon meetings, etc. 

x8io Oxford Univ, Cal. p. xvii, University Officers, &c... 
Belman... Marshal. 1853 *C. Bede’ (E. Bradley) Verdant 
Green xi, The proctor with his marshal and bull-dogs. 

9 . C/.S. a. ‘In America, a civil officer, appointed 
by the President and Senate of the United States, 
in each judicial district, answering to the sheriff of 
a county. His duty is to execute all precepts 
directed to him, issued under the authority of the 
United States’ (Webster 1828-32). 

*793 Jefferson IPrit. (1859) IV, 52 Rescuing a vessel out 
of the hands of the marshal who had arrested her by process 
from a court of justice. xBoo J. Adams U’ks. (1854) IX. 76, 
I have agreed to the appointment of Major David Hopkins 
to be marshal of Maryland. x8s6 Olmsted Slave States 
513 By the returns of the South Carolina marshals, the cash 
value of land, in the Slate, appears to be Ss*o8 an acre. 
1872 Ray’imond Statist. Mines if Mining 107 The aggregate 
production [of bullion] was reported by the assistant marshal 
as follows. 

b. MarshaUat-arms \ an official in the House 
of Representatives corresponding to the English 
sergeant-at-arms. 

X792 M. CUTLF.R in Life (i8S8) 1. 483 The Speaker. .sent 
the Marshall-at-Arms to summon them toattend the House. 

c. An officer of a body of men or a society 
appointed to regulate its ceremonies, etc.; tt.^.fre* 
marshal, the chief officer of a fire brigade. 

1903 Daily Chron. 31 Dec. 5/5 The fire marshal himself 
went up to the balcony, 

^ 10. I'or marshal court, law, see Mahtial a., 
CoURT-JIARTtAL. 

Slarslial (ma-jjal), V. Fomis : 5 marCs^chol, 
mor^s;chol,marschol, marcholl, 6mersohol,6-7 
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marshall, 6-9 martial, 7 marshial, 5- marshal. 
£f. Marshal rf.] 

I . fl. trails. To tend (horses) as a farrier. 
Also, to ‘ doctor ’ or ‘ fake np ’ for sale. Obs. 

CX430 Pilgr. Ly’f Manhode iii. xxviii. (1869) 150 Manye 
harmes dooth this hand ; O time she marchaleth (o^ig. F, 
cossoitne\ hors, and maketh he badde seeme good to hem )>at 
%volen bigge hem, C1470 Hcnry W allace 762 Wi.h his 
gud suerd the captayn has he tayn, Quhill hors agnyne he 
marscheld neuir nayn. 1506 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. (1901) 
III. 202 Item, to deif Andro that marshalit foure hors to the 
King xnijs. 

II. Senses relating to Marshal sh. 3 and 5. 

2 . irans. To arrange, place, or rank in order at a 
feast, table, etc. 

c 1450 Holland Ho'ulai 693 All war merschallit to meit 
meikly and myth, c 1470 Garv. ff Gol. \ 160 The meryest on 
mold marschalit at mete. «zis48 Hall C/tron., Hen. VI II 
6b, The Kyng caused the Quene to kepe the estate, and 
then saite the Ambassadours and Ladies, as they were Mar- 
shalled by the kyng, who would not sit, but walked from 
place to place. 1709 Steele Taller No. 96 p i It has cost 
me very much Care . . to marshal and fix the People under 
their proper Denominations. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles 11. vi, 
And there he marshall'd them their place, First of that com- 
pany. 1825 LvrroN Zicct 76 The guests were marshalled to 
the board. 1843 Macaulay Ess.^ Mnte. D'A rblny (ed. Mon- 
tague) 111. 299 In order that we may . . marshal her to the 
exact seat to which she is entitled, we must carry our exam- 
ination somewhat further. 

i* b. To put in a certain company, among or 
with certain people. Obs. 

1530 Lyndesay Test. Papyngo The Erie of Marche wes 
merschellit yam amang. 1583 in Strype Ann, Kef. (1728) 
HI. 183 The painful Pastors and Ministers of the Word .. 
are marshalled with the worst Malefactors. 

* 1 * 0 . To arrange (a banquet). Also with 7//, Obs, 
x^7 Fleming Contn. Holinshed 111 . 1490/1 The vshers 
marshalled the feast. x6x3 Dekker Strange Horse-Race^ 
Bankrouts Banq, Fsb, Ihese Bankrouts..hIartiaId vp a 
Banquet, xellishing likewise of their name, carriage, and 
condition. 

3 . Her, To combine (two or more coats of arms) 
in one escutcheon, so as to form a single composi- 
tion; also, to associate (accessories) with a coat of 
arms, so as to form a complete heraldic composition. 

X572 Bossewell Armorie n. Z2X b, I baue omitted to 
marshal the same [coat] either with helme, wreathe, or 
mantle. x6xoGuillim Heraldry vt. ii. (t6t x) 8^6 If abordured 
Coat be to be Marshalled amongst other Coats quarterly, 
1864 Boutell Her, Hist, Pop, xiv. 139 The arms of a 
Husband and Wife are marshalled in a single Shield. 

4 . To arrange or draw up (soldiers) in order for 
fighting, exercise, or review ; to arrange in a body or 
procession ; to arrange (competitors) for a race, etc. 

1587 Greene Euphues Censure Wks. (Grosart) VX. 254 
A day of battell was set, wherein when both the armies 
were martialed..in their seuerall ranckes. Z5;98 Barret 
Theor. \Var7-es m. i. 49 To commaund the men to be mar. 
shalled into the order that shall bee appointed. x6ox 
Daniel Civ. Wars v. xvii. (1609) 1x7 Those .. troops so 
marshalled,. .That euen his soule seemM onely to direct So 
great a body, such exployts t'eflect. x6zz Bible yosh. i. 14 
Ye shall pass before your brethren armed [tnarg. marshalled 
by fivej. 1785 Sarah Fielding Ophelia I. xxvi, A new way 
of martialing his army. X792 Cowper Iliad iv. 271 Mar- 
shalling his numerous host. 1838 Prescott Ferd, <5* Is, 
(1846) HI. xti. 71 The duke . . had marshalled his forces in 
a very different order. 1833 C. Bronte Villette xxxiii, We 
were marshalled in order and soon started. 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. (1876) II, viii. 260 Henry and William.. were 
now marshalling their troops, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1698 [R. Ferguson] View Eccles. Pref., Yet being other- 
wise Regimented and Marshal’d into sentences. 1853 M. 
Arnold Empedocles 11, 276 Ye stars, Who slowly begin to 
marshal, .Your distant, melancholy UnesI 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 226 The hostile Senate., had even then marshalled 
against him a long array of omens and portents, 

■f c. To marshal soldiers along (streets). Obs. 
2587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1332/1 Ten others 
(ensigns] had marshalled the streets unto the market place. 

d. refi. and inir. To take up positions in or as 
in a military array or a procession. 

1687 Death's Vis, vii, See, How they Marshall 1 How 
their Forces Join! 169X Creation i. (1692) 49 These 
new diminutive Particles should again assemble and marshal 
themselves into Corpuscles. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson 37 
The procession was marshalling. 1854 S. Dobell Balder 
xxviii. 190 Her serving men . . marshal mutely round, and 
look from each to each with eye-lids red. 1903 F. C. bloN- 
TAGUE Macaulay's Ess. HI. i His ideas marshal themselves 
in an unbroken rhetorical order. 

5 . irans. To dispose, arrange or set (things, 
material or immaterial) in methodical order. 

Now chiefly with some metaphorical notion of an armed 
force or a procession ; in the 17th c. used much more freely, 
«xsso Vo-x Pop-t vox Dei 335 in Skelton's Wks. (1843) II. 
405/2 Then showld ye se the trade That marchantmen frist 
mayde, Wliyche wysse men dyd marshall Forawelth vnyver- 
sall. s^ggJ.Sxv^TiEsGapi/igGnlf'Ds ^’oblemen andother 
great landed ones . .in their vsuall convelghances do marshall 
the fal of theyr inheritances by limitation vpon limitation 
euen to the tenth son of theyr body begotten. X586 I. Rosse 
Verses pref to Feme's Blaz. Gentrie, In like sort shall you 
see How states of men are martlaled. and placed in degree. 
2614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 11634) 542 These narrations 
of Herodotus may every one of them be true; tbo’ not 
such order of time as he hath marshalled them. 1624 
WoTTON Archil. (1672) 21 There are five Orders of Pillars 
,, thus marshalled. 1639 Fitlleb Holy War 111. xxx. (1640) 
161 Provident Nature in marshallingtbe elements, assigned 
fire a place in the verge and border of this lower world. 


1666 Perys Diary si Dec., So to the office in the evening 
to mar>haU my papers. 2723 Pope Odyss. 1. 249 With feeble 
steps from marshalling his Vines Returning. 1765 Black- 
stone Comm. I. 472 Having thus marshalled the several 
species of corporations, let us [etc.], 1859 SMiLES,S‘e^/fe^ 
Hi. (i860) 59 With his books of reference marshalled round 
him on the floor. i8gs Law Times XC. 463/2 Clients .. 
need to be represented by those who are adepts in marshall- 
ing facts and handling witnesses. 

b. Comm, To arrange (assets or securities) ac- 
cording as they are available to meet various kinds 
of claims. 

i'jn’^\^s,viCkancery Rcp. IX. 5 Though the court will help 
her by marshalling assets. 1S18 Cruise Digest {td. e) II, 178 
[The court’s]rules for marshalling assets. 1902 H, G. N euton 
in Eiicycl, Brit. XXVI. 236/1 s.v. Bankruptcy in U.S.^ 
In partnership cases the creditors of the partnership elect 
the trustee. The assets are marshalled, partnership assets 
being applied first to partnership claims and Individual 
assets to individual claims. 

c. U* S, ‘To arrange (the cars of a freight-train) 
in proper station order' {Cent, Hid,), 

1880 Car-Builder's Diet. (Cent.). 

6. To usher, guide (a person) on his way; to 
lead as harbinger; to conduct ceremoniously; 
also (nonce-use) to point out (the way). 

1586 Marlowe isi Ft. Tatnburl. ni. iii, Our conquering 
swords shall marshal vs the way We use to march upon 
the slaughter’d foe. 1605 Shaks. Macb. ii. i. 42 Thou mar- 
shall’st me the way that I was going. 1606 Dekker Sev. 
Sinnes vj. (Arb.) 30 Mark in what triumphant and proud 
manner, he is marshalled through Newgale, a 1764 Lloyd 
Prol. 10 Himself shall marshal out the way to tasie. 1821 
Byron Two Fosc.iv. i, Each night I see them Stalk frowning 
round my couch, and, pointing towards The ducal palace, 
marshal me to vengeance. 1832 Scott Cast. Dang, x, The 
abbot marshalled him to the door of Augustine's chamber. 
1867 Trollofe Citron. Barset IX. Ixiii. 21X Mr. Crawley 
had marshalled him into the room. 

Hence Ma*rshallingj^/. a. 

2873 Black Pr. Thule xxvii, The first scouts of the mar- 
shalling forces of the clouds came up in flying shreds. 
Marshal, obs. form of Martial. 
IXa'rsltalate. [f.MABSHAi.j^. + -ATE 3 .] The 

period of ihe rule of Marshal MacMahon as 
President of the F.ench Repiildio (1873-79). 

1874 iJat/y iY«yf 12 Jan. 5/2 What if we are to have a 
second Marsbalate in Europe? 1S89W, S. Lilly Cent. 
Revolui. a This is the movement . . which, thwarted for 
eighteen years by the Second Empire, and for five years 
more by the Marsbalate, has since [etc.]. 

SXarslialcy (ma-rialsi). Forms: a. 4 jnar- 
sohaloie, 4-3 njarohalay(e, -sie, 6 marahaloye, 
6-S -sy, 7 -sie, mar-, merohauloy, mare- 
Bohaloy, 8 -sy, 7- marshaloy. 0 . 4-5 mar- 
ohalsey, -se, S'6 marslialse, 6-8 marshalsey, 7 
marchalce ; and see Makshalsea, [ME. //tar- 
schalcie, a. AF. mareschalcie (OF. mareschaucie)-.— 
Frankish L. mariscalcia, f. mariscalnis Marshal 
sb. The 0 forms represent the OF. mareschaucUe 
(mod.F. marichaussie), an extended form corre- 
sponding to med.L. t/mriscalciata (123a in Du 
Cange). As now used, the word is prob. a new 
formation on Marshal sb. + -cv, parallel with 
ge/ieraky, captaincy., etc.) 

■hi. The art or occupation of a farrier; farriery, 
a 2400 Octouian 1389 [He] seyde he hadde lemed mar- 
chalsye . .And all maner of hors he knew, c 1720 \V. Gibson 
Farriers Guide li. v, (1738) 17 Times and seasons ..which 
we find so much observ’d in Books of Marsbalsy. 

2 . The office, rank, or position ot a marshal. 

C1330 R. Brunnik Chron. (x8io) 292 pe kyng for on sent, 
Sir Geffrey Geneuile, & of he marschalcie presented him he 
jerde, <71330 — Chron. JVace {Rolls) jtoz Fortyger hadde 
alle h® xnaystrie, pe kyng at wille, & pe marchalsye [zn r, 
marchaucie ; Wage senescancie). 1599 Thvnne Anhnadv, 
(1875) 72 Yo“ shall here some what of the marshalls office 
sett downe .. in the Customes whiche Thomas of Brother- 
tonne, .challenged to his office of marshalcye. 1614 Selden 
Titles Hon. 232 Edward ii. afterw ard reciting this Sun ender 
of Bigod grants the Honor and JIarshalsie to his Brother 
Thomas of Brotherton in Taile. 

b. Hist. The department of the marshal of the 
king's house. Also atbib. 

i6qi F. Tate Hottseh. Ord. Edzv. II (1876) 38 A chief 
clarke of the marsbalsy. Ibid. 39 He shal take iiij^ ob a day 
for his bouche in the marshalsy rolle. 

f 3 . The military force under the command of 
a marshal. Ohs. Chiefly as tr. F. marechaussie. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clxxxix. 167 The children that 
were put in hostage .. folowed the kynges marchalsye many 
dayes fetered in strong vrens. 2691 Emilianne's Frauds 
Rom. Monks (ed. 3) 3E6 The Archbishop, .sent away all his 
Marshalsey, compo'^ed of the Barigelor Provost, and Three- 
score Sbirries or Serjeants. 1726 Cavallieb Idem. iv. 317 
FiftyArcher.'?of theMareschaI‘:yofDiion. 27486*4 yatnes's 
Even. Post, M. de Beauvais, Grand Provost of the Army., 
with all his Marshalsey and 80 Grenadiers. 

UffaTshaless. [f. Mabshal sb. + -ess.] The 
wife of a marshal. 

1787 Charlotte Smith Romance Real Life I. 205 The 
Marshaless her mother, Madame Saligni, sister of the de- 
ceased Marshal, i^z Standard 26 Dec. 3/1 The adven- 
turous little iMarsha!esses..ofthe Third Empire. 18S8 Hnro, 
Rev. Oct. 227 The Marshaless stniggled to keep in society. 
Marshalist, obs. form of NIabtialtst. 
Ularsliallea. (maujald), ppl. a. [f. Mabshal 
V. + -ruJ.] In senses of the verb; Draiv/i op in 
ranks, arranged in order, etc. 1 


2667 Milton P, L. ix. 37 Marshal’d Feast Serv’d up in 
Hall with Sewers, and Seneshals. 2693 Dryden yuvenal 
X. ti 697 ( 246 UnwieIdy Sums of Wealth, which higher mount 
Than Files of Marshall'd Figures can account, 2726 Pope 
Odyss. XX. 342 By Heralds rank’d, in mar>hal’d order move 
The city-tribes. ^ 1853 M. Arnold Sohrab tp Kusium 140 
Mar.shall'd battalions bright in burnish’d steel, 
t Ma'rshaller, obs. rare, [/. Marshal v, + 
-EBkj One who marshals; a marshal. 

1616 J. LaneC<>«/«. Sgr.'s T. xi. 247 Within awhile more 
trumpctles gann resound, that more knightes binn arivd.* 
for whome large space was made by th' marshallers. 

Blarshallillg’ (ma jjalig) , vbl. sb. [f. Mabshal 
V. -f -iKG 1 j The action of the verb Mabshal. 

^ri46oJ. Russell.^ 4 ', Nurture 1165 Thus may ye devise 
youre marshallynge,. .to fehonoureand worshippe of youre 
souereyn euery where. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet. F iv, The 
marshalling of the letters in the alphabet, a 1635 Naunton 
Fragm.Reg. (Arb.) ^g{Knov>ls') If I be not a little mistaken 
in their names and martialling, 1768 Blackstone Comr/r, 
III. 105 The marshalling of coat-armour., is now greatly 
disregarded. ^ j8x6 Byron Ch. Har. ui. xxviii, The midnight 
brought the signal-sound of strife, I he morn ihe marshalling 
in arms 1 2877 Black Green Past, xxvi, 'Ihe marshalling of 
the innumerable hosts of heaven. 

Marshallist, obs. form ofMABTiAUST. 
Hflarslial-nian. Orig. marsbal's man. The 
designation of various officers, a. (More fully 
kiiight-vtarshaVs man (obs.), king's marshal^ 
man.) One of a number of men (formerly under the 
orders of the knight marshal) belonging to the royal 
household, and going before the king in processions 
to clear the way. b. A similar officer under the 
orders of the marshal of the City of London. 

2638 Randolph Muses Locking-gl. i. j. 3 Bailies, Pro- 
mooters, laylors, and Apparitours, Beadles, and Marlialls 
men, the needfull instruments Of the Republique. 2697 
Lond,^ Gaz. No. 3341/2 I’he Messengers of the Chamber 
and Knight-Mareschalls Men attending the Proceeding in 
their proper Stations. 2707 J, Chamberlayne Pres. St. 
Eng. II. in. 541 {List Househ. Off, below Stairs) Sir Philip 
Meadows Knight-Marshal. John Lester [etc], Marshal’s 
Men. 1763 Brit. Mag. 1V,2I9, tst, the king’s marshalmen, 
two and two. I’jgZAnn. Reg. 175 The court then proceeded 
to the election of a marshalman. 2879 Daily Chron. 26 
June, William Willshlre, formerly marshalman at Hampton 
Court Palace. 290a Wesim. Gas, xx Aug. 9/2 His Majesty's 
Marshalmen, in scarlet. , 

S^arshalment (ma'jjalment). Zaw. [f. Mar- 
shal V, + -MENT.J The act of * marshalling ' assets, 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 224 That the whole annuity, 
by an equitable marshalment, shall be thrown upon the two 
remaining thirds. 

llfiCarshalsea (maujalsf). Hist, Forms: see 
Mabshalcy; also 4 marebasye, 5 mar chaise, 
iS marshialshy, mareshelsey, marchese, mar- 
sbashey, 7 marshall sea^ (martial sea), 6-mar- 
shalsea. [The same word which in other senses 
is spelt Mabshalcy. In the i6-i7th c, the word was 
imagined to be f. Marshal + See, seat.] 

1 . A court (abolished in 1849) formerly held 
before the steward and the knight-marshal of the 
royal household of England (latterly before a 
barrister appointed by the knight-marshal), origin- 
ally for the purpose of hearing cases beiween the 
king’s servants, but after\vards with wider juris- 
diction. Also, a prison in Southwark under the 
control of the knight-marshal (abolished in 1842), 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (2870) 354 He sholde make whitbred, 
and wel y.bake, after he sale of com, and vp-on he a*syse of 
he marchasye. 2428 in E. E. JVi/ls {i88zi 78 The prisons 
of Ludgaie, Marchalsie, Kyngesbenche. 1436 Ibid. 106 To 
the Prisoners of the Marchalse. cx^ooGod speed the Plough 
77 Then cornmeth the tipped-staves for the Mar.shaNe, And 
saye they baue prisoners mo than Inough. 2502 in Bury 
Wills (Camden) 89 The prisoners in Newgate, Ludgate, to 
the Kyngs Benche, and to the Marshahy. c 2550 Manifest 
Detect. Vicepiay lYele) Ciijb, Your fine chets..made both 
in y« kings bench & in y marshalsea. 2545 Bbinklow 
Compl. xi. Cvj, The court of the marshalse. 1549 Latimer 
4M Serm. bef, Edw. VI (Arb.) 120 Thre wekes sessions at 
newgate,and fourthnyghtesessionsatthcM.arshiaJshy. 1556 
Chron. Gr, Friars (Camden) 63 He was send unto the Mar- 
chese, 1591 Lambarde w4rcArz’<?«(i635) 21 The Marshahey 
for matters within the Verge or limits assigned to the Kings 
House or Palace. 2623 Sjiaks. Hen. VIII-, v. iv. 90 He finde 
A Mar>hallsey, shall hold ye play these two Monthes. 1639 
in Vemey Papers (1853) ^* 5 * I P'aye leti mee beare how 
bucinesses goes att the marshall seas, boat(h] in the prison 
and in the enurte. 2641 Prynne Antip. 239 He was com- 
mitted to the Marshashey among Rogues and mupherers. 
1654 Warren Unbeliez’ers 236 Wc..must commit his Minor 
to the Mar«halsie as a Rebel against reason. 2660 I rial 
Regie, 146 In the Case of Martial ^ca, and in the Cormnon 
Pleas. 2768 BLACK^To^■E Comm. Ill 76 The court of 
marshalsea, and the palace court at We^tmin<teiY 
Inodisiinct courfs, aie frequently confounded together. 1053 
Dickens Dorrit i. xxxii, 'Hie Marshal of the Marshabca., 
had got him hard and fast. ,, , 

attHb. 1764 Bur.v Poor Laws 48 A 
to the constable, .to be paid out of the gaol arm ,, 

money. ,813 Ger/lt. i. 4S0 The 
of the Marshalsea Pr!.son. a iSas ‘ ■*' 

Marshahea-money, the county rate. , 

2. Used as the name of certain pnsoas elsenheie 

than in London. _ , - 

Pitiin^toM etc. Vestry Bhc* (Surtees) 
of the arrea^ for the jaoie and mars]ia)sej IHoughtoo le 

^"sf'Used ffist. far JLinsnjiw 3 b, 

,904 I.I.RV BACtsm.Uiscelt.Seet.ff,st.Sec. 11. Introd. .0 



mabshalship, 
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MABSUPIUM, 


[A record of 2S Ed, I] sliows that a number of persons were 
net *at the king’s wage in the roll of his marshalsea* [orig. 
in rotulo Marescahie sue\. 

SlarslialsMp (maujaljip). [f. Mabshal sb. 
+ -SHIP.] The office or position of marshal. 

J530 Pai,sgr. 243/1 Marshalshyppe, vtarchakec. 1549 
Edw. VI yrttl. Lit. Rem. (Roxb.) II. 244 The lord Proicct- 
our.. lost his protectourshlp, treasourirshipe, marschalshipe 
[etc.], . . by acte of parliement. 1592 Kyo Sp. Tras- m. vi. 
28 To your marsliallship Fir^t I confesse . . I am the man, 
-i6c6 G. \V[oodcocke] Hist. Ivstinci^wi. 58 The Marshall- 
ship of the campe fortuned to Seleuchus, the sonne of An- 
tiochus. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. in. 187 To that 
Marshalship[Marisciallo di Santa Chiesa], belongs the keep- 
ing of the Conclave. 1815 Southey in Q. Rev. XIII. 493 
The more ambitious spirits who aspired to Marshalships 
[etc.]. i88x Y.)XXXn. 362 When they find the 

Administration giving marshalships . . to persons [etc.]. 
Marshashey, obs. form of Makshalsea. 
Marshb anker, -bunker: see Mossbukkeb. 
lyiarsll gas. Light carburetted hydrogen, CH4 , 
found in coal-mines and about stagnant pools, 
,(Cf. Fibe-damp.) 

1848 Fownes Elevi. Chem. 189 Mar-ih-gas. t 80 x jq/A 
Cent. No. 48. 245 Light carburetted hydrogen, or marsh gas, 
.. is the cause of explosions in collieries. 

Marshial(e, -iall, obs. ff. T^Iabshal, Mabtial. 
MarsMalshy, obs. form of Maushalsea. 
IVIarsliiness (maujines). [f. Mabshy + -ness.] 
Marshy nature or condition of ground. 

1710 Lend. Gaz. No. 4757/1 The wet Weather and the 
Marshyness of the Ground make our Approaches very diffi- 
cult. J763 W. Roberts Florida 64 The wor.st circumstance 
. . was the marshiness of the soil, where they were some- 
times obliged to sleep in the water. 1876 Daily Ne^vs 27 Oct. 

” 5/5 The marshiness of the alluvial soil about the river. 

iHarslling' (nia-jJiij), vbl. sb. heal. [f. Mabsh 
sb. + -ING a. The keeping of cattle for a period 
on salt marshes, b. Work done on a marsh. 

1778 [W. Marshall] Minutes Agric. 7 Nov. 1776 [To] 
give them [rr. cattle] three weeks or a month’s marshing, 
during the summer-vacation. 1892 P. H. Emer.son Son 0/ 
Fens 78 Mashing includes mar.sh-mowing, dyke-cutting, 
bottom-fying, dike-drawing, &c. 

Marshland lnia-jj|lSnd). [OE. minclgnd-. 
see Marsh sb. and Land ji.] Land consisting of 
marsh ; marshy country. 

ciizz O. E. Ckron. an. ioj8 For neah talc til3 on mersc 
lande for ferde. [« 1300.5'. E, Psalter 34 In salimersche 
land fruitberande.] 1425 Lydg. Do Guil, Pilp\ 21044 
A Maryssh, or cUes a mersshe load, That peryUous was, 
and ful profounde. 1651 N, Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. ii. 
xxxiii. (1739) ISO Malicious breakings of the Dikes and 
Banks in Alarsnlands. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 803 
The Maishland of Norfolk. \%^\Good^s Study iMed.\.tds.s,] 

• 1. 602 The febrile miasma issuing from marsh lands. 190X 
Spectator x-j Aug. 215/2 On the other side of the creek a flat 
expanse of massnland e.xtends for a mile or two. 
b. aitrib. or as adj. 

1870 Morris Earthly Par. HI. iv. 220 The marshland 
haze. 1889 Hissey Tour in Phaeton 182 Rich marshland 
pasturage. 1893 J. A. Owen, etc. Forest Tithes 195 One 
marshland farm I often visited. 

Hence Ma'rshlander (see quot.). 

1787 W. Marshall Nor/. (1795) II, 383 Marshlauders, 
“Cattle of the marshland or short-horned breed. 
Marslilock, obs. form of Mashloch S'c. 


+ ]M[a*rsllly, 104-5 mersschly. 
[f. Mabsh sb. + -ly L] Marshy. 

CX386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 2 (Hark) pere is in Engelond, 
1 gesse, A mersschly lond, called Holdernesse. 

^arsb-mallow. Forms: see Mabsh and 
Mallow. [Oli. vt^sc 7 neahve.‘\ (Also pi.., const, 
as sing.') A shrubby herb, Althea officinalis (NO, 
Malvacead), which grows near salt marshes, having 
ovate leaves, pale rose-coloured dowers, and a 
mucilaginous root. 

For vanous local applications of the name see E. D. D. 
c 1000 Leechd. 1. 140 Deos wjTt pe man hibiscum & 
rnc.-ilwe nemnah. a xxoo Ags. Voc. in 
/A ‘’'j =96/21 Arthea, mersemealewe. c i±so A iphita 

(Anecd. O.xon.) 2^2 Bismalua, alta malua, altea idem, .. 
%yymalue uel marshmalue. 1543 Traheron Figds Chirjirg. 
n. 11. 14 b/i lake, .of the rootes of Ahea called Holyhocke, 
or marche mallowM a pounde. 1597 Gerardc Herbal ii. 
ccclni. (1633) 935 The leaves of Mar^h Mallow are of the 

576 Mallows 

and Marsh;Mallows. .will cure near Fifty Diseases. 17x8 
^VfSCYCompl.Disp.jz^Althxx. Marshm-allows. Itflowers 
^in July and August. 1B7S tT.r’on Ziemssen’s Cycl. jMed IV 
210 For the rcltef of the irritable cough, ..an infusion of 
marsh mallow or expectorant herbs. 

nitni j6i2 Woodall Surf. Malt Wks. (1653I =05 Decoc- 
tion of .March Mallow roots m water. 1753 Hartlet Far- 
riery 96-7 The marshmallow ointment. 1836 J. M. Gully 
Magendie's FonnuJ. (ed. 2) 105 Marshmallow syrup. 

b. A confection made from the root of this plant. 

. . xe84 Chavib. Jrnl. 4 Oct. 640/2 Gum-arabic, .makes about 
thirty per cent, of the best quality of gum-drops, marsh- 
mallow, and jujube p.astc. 1902 ll^estiu. Gaz. 11 Aug. 12/x 
Cliocolatcs, ‘ marsh-mallows *, and other toothsome delicacies. 
ZMCaTShman. A dweller in marshy country; 
an inhabitant of a particular stretch of marshland, 
e.g. Romney Marsh. 

X573 Tusser Husb. (1S78) 38 Sharpe culling spade^ for the 
deuiding of mow, with skuppat and skaucl. that marsh men 
alow. X587 Fleming Contn. Helinshed III. 1540/2 That 
sir Thomas Scot would throughlie informc himsclfe by con- 
ference with the marshmen. x6io Holland Cojnden's Brit. 
I. 350 In the Jiaxons time the inhabiianU hccrcof(Rumneyj 
were c-allcd Mcrsc-warc, that is Marshmen. 1827 Sporting 


l^fag. XX. 39 These birds {colytnbus minutud) are . . called by 
4he*Marshmen Xio'iLK A/icah Clarke 
294 The riot liad now changed into open mutiny among 
these marshmen and miners. 

Marsh marigold. Also 7 March-. A ra- 
nui'.ciilaceons plant, Caltha palustris, growing in 
jnoist meadows and bearing showy golden flowers. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens i. xx. 31 The small Celandyne, and 
the Braue Bassinet, or Marsh Marigold, do grow in moyst 
medowes. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11, cclxxx. 670 Marsh 
Marigold hath great broad leaues somewhat round, of a 
gallant grecne colour, . . among which rise vp thicke fat 
stalkes , . whereupon do growc goodly yellow flowers. 1657 
S. PuRCJiAS Pot. Flying-Ins. 1. xv. 94 Bees gather of these 
flowers following .. In April .. March-marigold. 1756 C. 

I Lucas Ess. IFaters IL.T31 All over it [grow] rushes, red 
rattle, marsh-marygold [etc.]. 1833 Tennyson Queen i. 
31 The wild marsh-marigold shines like fire in SNvamps and 
hollows gray. 1882 Garden 15 Apr. 261/2 Wild Alarsh 
Alarigolds fill a large bowl on a hall table. 

IbXarsliwort (ma*jjiwrit). [See Mabsh sb. 
and WouT.j . The umbelliferous plant Helosciadium 
{Sinni) nodijlonim. • 

1776 Withering Bot. Arrangem. Vegetables 1. 127 Marsh- 
wort, Saiuotus. 1897 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. Dec. 617 Pro- 
cumbent marsh-wort, Helosciadium jtodijlontm, is a plant 
with the habit of watercrcss. 

^ An error for marsh or marish whort (see 
MarisH 2 b). *864 Prior Plant-n. 146. 

IVEarsliy (mauji), a. Also 4 mershi. [f. Mabsh 
sb. -r -Y.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a marsh ; 
consisting of or couiainiog marshes or marshland. 

X382 Wyclif Gen. xlL 2 Thei weren fed in mershi places. 
1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong^ Lien inarescageux, 
marshy ground. 1697 Dryden Vtrg. Georg. 111. 605 And 
from the marshy Land Salt Herbage for the fodd ring Rack 

f jrovide. X703 Maondrell Joum. Jerus. (1732) 21 A rest- 
ess night, in a marshy and unwhoUome ground. 1876 
Bancroft Hist- U. S. VI. Hv. 425 Over a marshy ravine in 
front of the right, a large redoubt was placed. 

b. Produced in or characteristic of marshland. 
2697 Dryden Vtrg. Georg, in. 277 Their wanton Appetites 
not only feed With Delicates of Leaves, and marshy Weed, 
But [etc.]. 2870 A. R. Wallace Nat. Set. (1871) 53 The 
prevalent forms and colours of marshy vegetation. 

II lifTarsilea (maisi l/a). Bot. Also marsilia. 
[mod.L, (Linnaeus 1742), f.name of L. F. Marsigli 
\Marsilius)., an Italian naturalist (died 1730).] 
The typical genus of the N.O. Marsileacex of 
cryptogamous plants ; a plant of this genus. 

- 1887 Ailtensuvt 7 May 610/3 The ferns with the salvmias 
and marsilias are united into one group. 

Marsileaceous tmajsiii^‘*jds)^ a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. Marsiledce'tc (f. Marsilea : see prec.) : see 
-ACEous,] Belonging to the N.O. Alarsileacex. 

2836 in MayHE Expos. Lc.r. 1862 Ansted Channel Isl. 11. 
'\'iii. (ed, 2) 184 A little marsiliaceous plant {/soetes liystrix). 
t BTarsi’lian. Obs. Also marsiliane, mar- 
siliana. [ad. It. marsigliana^ f. AlarsigUa Mar- 
seilles.] (See-quot. 1769.) 

• 1687 Lend. Gaz. No. 2246/3 Being embarqued,.the Foot 
on 8 Ships and the Horse on 6 Maisilians. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine n. (1780), MarsitianCf a square-sterned ship, 
navigated on the Gulph of Venice., the largest carrying 
about 700 tons. 1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk.t MarsUiana, 
a Venetian ship of burden, square-sterned. 

IKEarsipobrancll (mausipt7br2e9k), sb. and a. 
Zool. [Anglicized form of ynod.l^.A'Jarsipobranchii, 
f. Gr. fiapaiTTO-s pouch (see Mabsupium) -{-^pdyxia 
gills.] a. sb. On^ of WtQ Afarsipobra 72 chu,^diziSs 
of vertebrates having gills in the form of pouches, 
and comprising the lampreys and hags. b. attrib, 
or adj. Pertaining to animals of this class. 

1872 'RlwKKt Elem. Anat. 42 All Vertebr.Ttes, save those., 
like the Lancelet and Marsipobranchs. 2875 Huxley in 
Encyct. Brit. I. 770/2 The skull of the lowest Urodela has 
. .advanced but little beyond the Marsipobranch stage. 
Hence Bla-rsipo'bra'ncliiate sb. and a. — prec, 
1872 T. OnjL Arrangem. Fam. Fishes p. xx,The Marsipo- 
branchiales(L3mprej-s,etc.). 2889 Syd, Soc. Lex,, Marslpo- 
brauchiate, having gills in the form of small pouches. 
TMarsoline. Obs. [p.<l.\\..t/ta 7 ‘zoliiw.\ A kind 
of cheese made near Florence. 

1636 Davekant IVits IV, j, Your Marsoline and Parmesan 
of Lodi. 

11 IHarSOtLiu (marswgn). Also 7-9 marsuin, 9 
Ca 7 iadia 7 i raarsocn (maJS/7'n). [Fr. : see hlERE- 
swiNE.] A name applied to various cetaceans of 
the family Delphinidto. 

In early quots., after European Fr., the porpoise. In 
recent examples, after Canadian Fr,, Beluga 2. 

1666 J. Davies Hist. Caribby Isles 101 The Ivlarsoulns arc 
the Sea-hogs or Porposes. I«i672 Willuchby Hist. Pise. 
(1686) 31 Cimbris Mar.suin vel Porcus marinus: Angl. A 
Porpesse.] 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Marsuin, a name 
W which many have called phocoetia or potpesse. 2854 
Emerson Lett- <5* Soe. Aims Wks, (Bohn) HI. eoS Every- 
body now appears to me narwhalc, porpoise, or marsouins. 
2884 Goode, etc. Nat. Hist. Aquatic Anim. I. 28 The names 
[of the While Whale] in use are.. Marsuin or Marsoon in 
Canada. 

Marsupial (roajsir 7 *pial),n. and Also 7 -eal. 
£ad. mod.L. marsttpialis^ f. L. marsiipi-usn pouch, 
purse (see Marsupium). The zoological use of the 
L. word was introduced by Tyson, who in 1698 uses 
the neuter siiarsupialc as a generic name for the 
opossum ; he also h.as ossa vsarsupialia marsupial 
bones (see A. 2 b).] 


, A. adj.- 1 . Pertaining to or resembling a 
supium ’ or pouch. Alarsitpial tnnscle (in mod.L. 
tmiscttlns marsupialis)'. see quot. 1696. Marsupial 
capsule \ in a colony of Polyzoa, an individual 
serving only for the reception of ova. 

• 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Marsupeal Muscle^ the ninth Muscle 
in order whereby the Thigh is mov’d. ■2843 Owen LecU 
Comp. Anal, -ittvertebr. 109 In this state they are trans- 
ferred from the ovarium to the marsupial vesicles.. .In the 
ova of tlie marsupial sacs, Siebold could no longer discern 
the germinal vesicle.. .The marsupial ova next assume an 
increase of size. 2878 Bell Gegenbaurs Cotup, Annt. 132 
Some persons may serve only for the reception of ova, and 
form the so-called marsupial capsules. 

2 . Used as a designation of mammals (including 
the kangaroos, opossums, etc.) of the family il/mw- 
pialia, characterized by having a pouch (covering 
the mamilire) in which to carry their young, which 
are born imperfectly developed ; of or pertaining 
to this family. 

1825 Zool.-yrtil. I. 405 These tliree states of genital pro- 
•ducts require three distinct situations, which in the normal 
mammifera, are found within the sexual canal; but in the 
marsupial they are very differently distributed 283a Lyell 
Princ. Geol. II. 89 More than forty species of the marsupial 
-family, 1870 Rolleston/^w/V/. Li/e 6 \ Frofn the reproduc- 
tive gland to the marsupial pouch. 2898 Morris 
Eng. 2B8 Marsupial Mole, the only species of the genus 
Nototyctes, N. typhlops, 

b. Connected with the pouch in marsupial animals. 
2829 Rees Cycl. s.v. Didelphis, The abdominal pouch is 
sustained by means of two bones of a peculiar structure, and 
which in allusion to their functions have been plied the 
marsupial bones. 1834 Owen in Phil. Trans. (,XXl\^334 
These bones. . defend the abdominal viscera from the pressure 
of the young as these increase in size during their mammary or 
•marsupial existence. Ibid., I'he subject of marsupial genera- 
tion. 1896 Kirkaldy & Pollard tr. Boas'* Text Bk. Zool, 
496 The Marsupials have marsupial bones. 

B. sb, A marsupial animal. 
x8^S Penny Cycl. III. 127. 2839 Ibid. jPAN. 450 The 
leading peculiarity in these Marsupials is, so to speak, 
the premature birth of their young. 2896 [see A.‘2 b]. 

aitrib. 1885 H. Finch-Hatton Advance Australia 106 
An Act known as the Marsupial Act was accordingly passed 
to encourage their destruction... Some of the squatters have 
gone to a vast expense in fencing in their runs with mar- 
supial fencing. 

Marsupialian (majsi7/pi/‘*lian), a. and sh. 
[f. mod.L. 7 narsupidl’is{%t^ prec.) -f -ian.] = prec. 

2848 Maunder Treas. Nat. Plist, 793 Marsupialian, be- 
longing to the class Marsupialia. 

Marsupialization (maisiz/ipiabizfi’Jsn). [f. 
next + -ATioN.] 'J*he formation of a pouch, or of a 
pouch-like cavity {^Syd, Soc, Lex. 18S9). 
Marsupialize (ma.isi? 7 -piabiz), v. [f. Mar- 
supial -f -IZE.J traits. To convert into something 
resembling the pouch of a marsupial. 

1899 Brit. Med, yrnl, 23 Dec. 102 The oiierator managed 
to marsupialise the edges of the pouch, which was drained 
through the abdominal wall with gauze. 
Marsu’pialoid, a, and sb. [f. Marsupial + 
-OID.] Resembling the marsupials. 

i860 Worcester (citing Hitchcock). 2895 Pop. Sci, 
Monthly Sept. 693 .A few marsupialoids. 

■ Marsupian (majsl?2’pian), a. and sb. [f. M.\R- 
supium - h -AN.] = Maksuital. 

2835 Kirby Ilab, ^ Inst. Anim. II. xvii. 175 A mar»upian 
animal like the Kanguroo. 2854 Bakewell 50 The 
lower jaw bones of animals, which Prof. Owen has deter- 
mined belong to the genus of maisupians, or opossums. 

. Marsupiate (maisu 7 *pi|f«t), a. and sb. [f. 
Mabsupi-um + -ATE.] = Marsupial. 

2834 Owen in Phil. Trans. CXXIV. 361 The impregnated 
uteri of the Edentate and Marsupiate genera. 1849 Fi’aser s 
Mag. XXXIX. 297 A marsupiate sea-monster is horribly 
unorthodox. 1858 W. Clark tr. Van dcr Hoeven's Zcol. 
H. 504 The placenta. .occurs in the mammals alone; but 
it is, however, wanting in the Marsupiaies and Monoiremes. 

Hence XSarsu'piatecL ppl. a. in tlie same sense. 

1B90 in Century Diet, 

Marsnpite (mausi;?p3it). Geol. [mod. L. 
marsiijtTles, [. MARsnwuji: see - ite .] A fossil 
crinoid, the shell of which resembles a purse. 

2833 KirbyZ/aA^- Inst. Anim. Il.xiii. ii The Marsupites 
..form the link which connects the proper or pedunculated 
Crinoldeans with the Stelleridans. 1883 Geikie Text-th. 
Geol, led. 2)828 The middle division, or Margate Chalk, has 
been named the Marsupiie zone by Dr. Barrois. 

II Marsupitim (marshi-plum). Also 9 (after 
Gr.) marsupion, marsypion. [L. marsupiuin, 
vtarsiippiinn, ad. Gr. /tapavrrtov, -almoy, dim. of 
fiapainos purse, bag.] In various scientific uses : 
A bag or pouch, or something resembling a pouch. 
1. Zool. a. The bag or pouch of a marsupial. 
2698 Tyson Opossum ii Herein all agree, that the 
use of this Bag, Pouch, or Marsupium, is for the I’reserva- 
tion of the Young Ones, and securing them upon any Occa- 
sion of Danger. iBz$Zoo/. yrnl. 1. 406 'J’hc difference .. 
is solely in the foetal domicile ; w'e call it matrix in the one, 
and pouch, or marsupium in the others. 2839 Penny Cycl. 
XIV. 450 Their young, .attach themselves by the mouth to 
the teats, which are >iiuated in the marsupium, or pouch, of 
the mothtY. 1891 Flov.'ew Lydewker inired. Mnniinais 
160 All the species have a marsupium or pouch formed by 
a fold of the skin of the abdomen. 

b. A pouch for similar use in other animals, 
c. g. a receptacle for eggs in certain crustaceans, 
marsipobranchiatc fishes, etc. 
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1843 Owen Led. Comp. Anat. Invertehr. 289 The develop- 
ment of the ovum takes place in this temporary marsupium. 
1831-6 Woodward MoUttsca 245 In Cydas tlie inner gills 
form the marsupium, and only from 10 to 20 of the fry’ are 
found in them at one time. 1896 Kirkaldy S: Pollard tr. 
Boai' Text Bk, Zcot. 214 The isopoda possess a marsupium 
under the thorax, formedofihe lamellate appendages of the 
•basal joints of the thoracic limbs. 

c, A folded or corrugated vascular membrane in 
the eye of a bird ; = Pecten 3 a, 

1795 Home in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI.' 16 In the eyes of 
birds there is a substance which is peculiar to that class of 
animals, called the marsupium. 1841-71 T. R, Jones 
Kingd. (ed. 4) 77^ A vascular organ, called the marsupium 
.orpecten, which is lodged in the posterior part of the vi- 
treous humour. 

2 . Anat. a. The large sac of the peritoneum 
(Syd. Soc.Lex, 1889). b. A term for the scrotum 
.{Ibid.), c. The alar ligaments of the knee-joint 
{Cent. Diet.). 

3 . Snr^. (See quot.) 

185s Dokgljson Did. Aled. (ed. 12), hlarsupion^ a sac or 
bag, with which any part is fomented. 

start (ma.it), sbl dial. Forms: [i mear^, 
mmrth, meilS, 2 ? luerthe], 8- mart. [App. 
evolved in the mod.Kng. period by analysis of 
foidmart (Fousiart), where -mart is an altered 
form, due to absence of stress, of OK. tneard masc.: 
see Marten, Marteb. Exc, in this compound, the 
OE. word did not survive beyond the 12th c., 
being superseded by Marter.] The marten. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. ^125 FurwicuSy mearth. c 893 K. Al- 
fred Oros. I. i. § 18 Se byrdesta sceall j^yldan fiftyne mear^es 
fell. CI200 Moral Ode (Trin. MS.) 366 Ne aquevne ne 
me[r]theschele [Egerton MS. martres cheole] ne beuer ne 
sabeline. 1713 Richardson in Phil. Tram. XXVIII. 170 
Foumarty quasi foul Mart, or stinking Mart, in opposition 
to the Manes which emit a musky Smell. 1801 W. Seward 
Vordes Cat'e 9 'I’he Otter fierce, the badger and the mart. 
1830 Biadnu. Mag. XXVill. i Wolves, hyenas, fo.\es, marts, 
and hares. 1883 Bazaar 30 Mar. 1249/3 Wanted, fre^h 
caught badger,, .sweet mart, f'oumarr, and otter. 1895 IFesint. 
Gaz, 3 Oct. 2/3 A Mart Hunt [in WestmorlandJ. 

mart (mwt), sbj^ and north. Forms: 4-6 
marte, 6 merte, (9 mart), 6-9 main, 4- mart, 
[a. Gael, mart « Irish tnart cow, ox.] 

1 . An ox or cow fattened for slaughter. 

As* marts* were usually killed about Martinmas as provision 
for the winter, the word popularly acquired an etymological 
association with Martinmas \ efi Martinmas bee/. 

1307-^ Dur/t. .icc. Bolls iSurteesj 2 In ccxxviij martis 
empiis..non deductis coriis^ [etej. <:x32o Sir Trisir. 454 
JIartirs {^read martis] as it ware pat husbond men liad 
bouat, X368 Priory 0/ Findiale (Surtees) p. Ixxx, Et de 
viij fi. vs, receptis de xv marts de eodem manerio venditis, 
24^ Sc. Acts yas. li^ (1814) II. 2tg/t pat all .. marti.s 
mutounes poultre. . may cum in to onre souerane lordc. 1320 
Extracts Burgh Rec. Stirling 7 In byln of mertis, 
‘mutton, talk and skennis. 2373 in Reg, Privy Ccune. Scot, 
11 . 269, XXX martis of salt beif. a 2670 Spalding Troub. 
Chas. /(iSsQJ as They. .caused to kill altogether threescore 
■ marts. 2798 D. Crawfoiid Poems 16 (E.B.D.) He may next 
year get for his mart a highland cow. x8zo Scott i, 

Each family killed a mart, or fat bullock, in November, 1872 
E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess, 135 In a pastoral state of so- 
ciety he [the ox] was of comparatively hitle use except as a 
mart— to be eaten. iBSx Gregor Folk-Lore N.E. Scot. 151 
The ‘ mairt ’ or the pig, that was to be sailed, must be killed 
when the moon was on the increase. 

'b.Jig. 

1589 R. Bruce .S'rrw, (1843) As for the fed-marls of this 
world the Lord.. has appointed them for slaughter. 1722 
Ramsay Three Bonnets in. 41 Get up, get up, ye lazy mart, 
f c. transf. A carcase, slain animal. Obs. 
c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. (/’awA/j) 842 [He] fand a tre. . 
and syne on It slewit bym-self rycht to pe hart, and ofTerlt 
to pe fend hat mart, a 1400 Sir Perc. 207 His modir base 
gyffene hym that darte, Therwith made he many marte. 
t 2 . (See quot.) Obs. 

1689 R. Cox Hist. Irel. 1. Expl. Index, Marty a yearly 
Rent* in Beef. 

TDIart, Ohs. [ad. I^.Marl’cmx see Mars.] 

1 , Mars, the Roman god of war. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame in. 356 For yren Martes metal 
ys, Which that god is of batayile. 2313 Dunbar Poems 
xxxiii. 67 Sum held he had bene Dedalus, ..Sum the Martis 
smyih Wlcanus. 1390 Spenser Q. i. Imrqd. iii, Tri- 
umphant Mart, In loves and gentle jollities arraid. 

2 , War, battle, {In equal mart ~ L. ^uo Alarte ) 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 149 The Scoites. .wente 

furthe and toke to theyme seetes, what thro marte [L.yerro] 
other fauor, nye to the Pictes. 1313 Douglas /Ends \. Prol. 
516 The horrible Sterne dedis of Mart 15(57 Turberv. Ovid's 
Ep. vii. G iij b, But if thou long for warre, or young lulus 
seeke By manly I^Iart to purch.^e prayse, and giiie his foes 
the gleeke. 1600 Fairfax Tasso vi. xxx%i, 'Ihese fooles 
thus %’nderroot I tread, That dare contend with mein equall 
mart, 1636 AIassinger Bash/. Lo?-erii. vii, Jkly father (on 
whose face he durst not look In equal mart). 

3 , The planet M.irs. (Frequent in Gower.) 

139Q Gower Conf. III. 130 Complexion hetakthofMarte. 
Mart (man), sh.^ Also 5-7 marte, [a. Du. 

markt (formerly also written inarty and still com- 
monly so pronounced) : see Market j/l] 

1 - A periodical gathering of people for the purpose 
of buying and selling (in early use chiefly with 
reference to the Low Countries') ; a fair. Ohs. ox arch. 

1437 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Songs (Rolls) II. 179 And 
wee to martis of Braban charged bene Wyih Englyssh 
clothe. 1433 Cxxton Dialogues lo/i, I thinke to koo.-'I’c 
the feste of bruges,To the marte of andwarp, To the marte 


of berow. 1503 Arnolde Citron. (i 8 xx) 231 At y« free passe 
marte of this siud towne of Barowe last passed. 1330 Tin- 
dale Prod. Prelates H iv b. The Cardinall. .lefte nothing 
vnprouided to bring the marte from Antwarpe to Cales. 
1341 Act 33 Hen. K///, c. 34 They ..shall .. hold within 
the said borough t\vo faires or martes euery yere. 1590 
SuAKS. Com. Err. 1. 1, 18 Siracusian Marts and Fayres. 1631 
T. Powell 'Pom All 7rrtrf*«(x876)i63 To benefit betweene 
the Mart and the AIarket. 1719 De Foe Crusoe n. 
(Globe) 540 The Fair or Mart, usually kept in this Place, 
had been over some Time. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. x. 245 
At the time of the mart, whilst the Manila galeon is in 
the port, 1788 CowpcR Negto's Compl. 46 By our suffer- 
ings, since ye brought us To the man-degrading mart. 1839 
Stonehouse Axhotvte 309 After Gamsbrough mart in Octo- 
ber, until the next mart at Easter, the people in these vil- 
lages seldom thought of going anywhere. 

fb. Spec. The German booksellers’ fair, held at 
Easter, originally at Frankfoit, and afterwards at 
Leipzig. (Sometimes app. used transf. for the 
‘ publishing season * in England.) Ohs. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (16141 177 Let him reade Bux- 
dor/ius and his BUtioiheca Rabbinicay printed this last 
Mart. 1620 E. Blount Hdrcc Subs. 42 Copied out of some 
.absurd booke, primed- the last Mart. CX620 Wotton in 
(1651) 472 We may expect some Pamphlet the next 
Slart from Ingolstat, or Collcn. 1655 Dicces Compl. Aii> 
bass. 273 By certain^that returned from Frankfort Mart, 

I understand that one of the Gentlemen, .died. 

2 . A public place for buying and selling; a 
market-place, market hall, etc. Now poet, or rhe^ 
toricalycxc. in the sense of ‘auction room* (more 
[ally attc//an-mart)y and as applied by tradesmen to 
designate their shops, as in boot and shoe mart. 

1390 Skaks. Co//;. Err. i. n. 74 My charge was but to fetch ! 
you from the Mart Home to your house. Ibid. in. i. 12 I 
You beat me at the Man. x6i6 R, C. Times' IPhislle iv. 
1235 Our lawes for Mammons cursed golde Like as at open 
mart are bought and solde. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 295 The 
crowded mart, the cultivated plain. 1815 Scott Ld. 0/ 
Isles vf, i, When breathless in the mart the couriers met. 
1844 Longf. Huremhurg \4 Fountains.. standing in the 
common mart. 1863 Burton Bk. Hunter 60 'J he fashion- 
able mart where all the thorough libraries in perfect con- 
dition went to be hammered off. x88z A Fitzgerald 
Rtcreai. Lit. Man (1883) 189 This (goblet] I had seen in 
the window of a mart. 

3 . In wider sense: A city, region, or locality 
where tilings are bought or sold ; an emporium. 

161X Bible Isa. xxiii. 3 She is a mart of nations. 1719 
W. Wood 5 '«/t>. TradezZx C^diz, Port St. Mary’s, ike., which 
Places were the Mart of our ^ianufactu^es for the Indies. 
1850 Mr.RiVALE Rom. Emp. (1865) I. v. 228 They possessed 
no great cities, n(o great mans of industry' and commerce. 
1874 Stucds Const. Hist. (1875) 1 . iv. 6t London, the mart 
.of the merchants. 1874 GreuN Short Hist. vii. § 5. 386 
Antwerp and Bruges were.. the general marts of the world, 
b. transf. sxaAJtg. 

1632 Marston Antonio’s Rev. iv. iii, O world,. .He leave 
thee ; farewell, mart of woe. 1762 Goldsm. A'ash 21 To 
this great mart of every folly, sharpers from every country 
daily arrived. 

1 4 . Buying and selling; traffic; bargaining, 

A Iso, a bargain. Thr. Tomake a{oront*s)Mar/. Ohs. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 716 The lowe Countries, where 
tl)e Englishe men for the most part, made their martes. 
JS7S Gascoigne Dan Barthol., P^ies FIcnvers 69 Then 
mighte you see bowe fan^ie fedde his minde. Then all alone 
he mused on his marte. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 37 
They..maken a Mart of their good name. 1596 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr. 11. i, 329 Now I play a marchants pan, And ven- 
ture madly on a desperate Maru 1397 Hooker Ecd, Pol. 

V. xii. § 5 Christ could not suffer that the temple should 
seruefor aplaceof Mart. 1399 Marston Sco. Villanie i. ii, 
Vengeance pricks meon. When mart is madeoffaire Religion. 

.a t6x8 Sylvester Maidetis Blush 464 Therefore forthwith 
one 10 them let us send. The mart to offer, and the price to 
make, As of a Slave. 1637 R. Humphrey Xr. St. Ambrose 
1. 1x8 Places of mart where hce may best vent them, 

^ 5 . altrib.y us in inarAdayy -tiiney down. 

1641 Hinde y. Bmen xxxii. 102 That be might., buy Wine 
and Milk without money,, .upon such of the Lords *Mart 
and JIarket dayes. 1624 Massinger RenegadoxAy This 
*Mart time Wee are allowde free trading. 1549 Coverdale, 
etc. Erasut. Par. Corinthians i Corinthe. .was, .the moste j 
fiimous, and richest *marte towne of all Asia. 1647 Tk.\pp I 
Coimn. X Cor. v. 9 It(i. e. Corinth] was. .amost filthy Mart- 
town of abominable lusts. 1736 Drake Eboracnm x. vii. 227 
That York was formerly the chief emporium, place of trade, 
ormart-townin Ihenorthof Englandiscertain. iq&xLondon , 
Environs IV.6 During the Saxon heptarchy, Dmdon w.as 
..as we are told by Bede, a princely mart-town. 
i" sh.S Obs. f; .Iteration of Marqcte app. 

by association with M.vrt sb.^ Cf. CoxTR.v-, 
CONTRK-, CoUNTlOlMART.] = Marque ; in phr. ; 
letters [scripiSy writ) of marl. \ 

2587 Greene Penelopes IS'eb Wks. (Grosart) V. 297 Abra- ' 
dus the great Macedonian P/rat thought euery one bad a 
letter of mart that bare sayles in >”• Ocean, Warner 

A/b. Eng. XI. Ixiv. (16x2) 277 With letters then of credence , 
for himsclfe, and marte for them. He puts to Sea for England. 1 
a x6xz Harincton /iyjgTv ii.xxx.ti6T8) E7, You’lespoilelhe 1 
Spaniards.by your wu of Mart. 1627 Drayton | 

court xo All men of Warre with scripts of Mart that went. 
1726 J.KERil/pwi. 153 Letters of Mart were issued to Sundry 
People, who all wc.it to the East-lndtes. 

b. ailrib.y as in letter{s of mart many ship. 

169s Luttreli. (1857) III. s43_Three letters of 

mart ships are ordered for the West Indi^. 1704 Loud. 
Caz. No. 4071/3 ITie Good Alh'anw,.. being Laken by a 
Letter of Mart-Man belonging to this PorL 1733 K. Tor- 
RiANO Gangr. Sore 'throat p, xv, Thus much by way of 
Preface to this 'I’ranslation ; after which I shall send it into 
the World as a Letter of Mart Ship, . .hoping that it may | 
meet with some Prize of Approbation. i 


1 3 ffiart (tnaJt), V. Obs. [f. ^Mart ; cf. Du., 
G. markten (G. dial, matienj.] 

, 1 . intr. To do business at a mart ; hence, to 
chaffer, bargain. 

1553 Rey. True-hearted Eng.s Our marchauntes do by 
martyng in Antwarp spende yerely [etc.]. xspS Sylvester 
Du Bnrtas 11. i. u. Imposture 349 She would, she should 
not ; glad, sad ; corns and goes : And long she marts about 
a Match of Woes. 1602 Fulbeckc /’ nntfrr/rr 72 The Athe- 
nians, who had vtterlie secluded them from their Hauens, 
and from matting with them. 1628 Gaule Pract. Theory 
I1629) xBx judas is busie marling and chaffering among 
them. . 

2 . tratis. To make merchandise of, to traffic in. 
Also with out. 

1589 Warner Alb.^ Eng. vx. x.xix, Let Pesantes marte their 
marriages, and thrlue at peradueniure. 1598 B. Jonson 
Ev. Man in Hum. (Q.) x. i. 172, had thought my son could 
not have straied, So farre from iudgement, as to mart him- 
selfe 7 ’hus cheapely, (in tJie open trade of scome). z6or 
SiMKS. ynl. C. IV. iii. 21 To sell, and Mart your Offices for 
Gold To Vndeseruers. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. xxw, 
Hereupon the astrologers doe mart or vent theefTecis of the 
heavens and the smrs. &c. 1788 An.na SewardXf//. (1822) 
II. 6 Reviewers may be venal without directly marting out 
their decisions for money. 

Hence f^^aTting vbl. sb. 

^553 (see 1]. 160S Br. Hall Epist. r. i, JIarting of pardons. 
f[ KTartaban (mauiabten). Also 7 mortaban, 
7-8 mortivan. The name of a town in Pegu, 
used attrib. (esp. in Martaban jar) as tlie designa- 
tion of a kind of glazed potterymade there. Hence 
as sb. Martaban ware, a Martaban jar. 

[The ware has been called in Arabic martabani 

from the 14th c.] 

1698 Frver Acc, E. India < 5 * P. iSo An huge Heap of 
long Jars like Mortivans. 1699 Damfier Poy. II. i. 98 
These they call Mortaban Jars, ftom a loum of that name 
in Pegu. 2711 C. Lockvcr Acc. Trade India 35 Morti^Yvn 
and small J.ais. 1903 Blackzv. Mag. Feb. 229/2 Large 
glazed earthen jars c.'illed by Europeans ‘Pegu jars' and 
known all over the East by the name of ‘ Martaban 
martagon (ma'Jtagsn), Also 6 mortegon, 
7mariagan, -igon. £a. ^ .inarlagon » Sp.,Pg. mar- 
/i7^x57;,It.;;;nr/x7^x7;;r,a.Turk, martagan *a 

special form of turban adopted by Sultan Muham- 
med I; hence the martagon lily* (Kedhouse).] 
The Turk’s-cap lily, LtHwn Martagon. Also 
Scarlet martagon: the Scarlet Turk's-cap, L^chal- 
cedonicum. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. iii. in Ashm. (165a) 39 Herbes 
as ..Vervaine, Lunara, and Martagon. 1x340 ir. Pigo's 
Lyt, Pract, xxxviii. B iij b, The powdre of Mortegon. 1348 
Turner A'rtm«<^//r/'frx(E.D.S,)85. 1397 GERARD£//e/*Ziz/ 

I. xciv. § 4. 152 The Lillie of Constantinople is called like- 
wise in England Martagon of Constantinople. 1629 Par- 
kinson Farad, in Sole iv. 0 The Martagons, both white 
and red, both blush and yefiow, that require to be set by 
them-selues apart. 1637 H. Jonson Sad Sheph, ii. vii, The 
Siupifying Hemlock ! Adders tongue ! And Martagan I 
1737 P. CoLLiNSON in Darlington Mem. y. Bartfam <5- H. 
jl/arx/ln//(i649) 97 The Mar>.h Martagon is go.ng to flower 
very strongly. 2866 LtVXNCSiONE Last yntls. (iS/j) I. vii. 
171 Here and there the scarlet martagon. 

attrib. 2773 H. Walpole Lei. 29 May, I send you tivo 
martagon roots. 289a Dobson x%th Cent. Vignettes 246 
Scarlet njartagon-lllics. 

Martail: see M.tn-. 

Martar, variant of Mabter Obs. 

Marteir, obs. form of Martyr. 

Martel (mautel), sbj- Also 4 martell ; 5 pi. 
martews, marteaulx, 9 marteaux. [a. OF. 
martel (mod.F. viarteau) = Pr. inartcl-Sy Sp. mar- 
iilloyV^.y'lt.mariello:^pop.'L,.*martcllum‘y asjTion. 
L,wflr/;////JocciirsinPhny,andolherpost'Atigustan 
writers htLvcsnarccIInSymarcuIuSymarcuSyhxxiiheTt- 
latioubetween these forms has not been determined.] 

1 . A hammer ; after the 15th c. esp, one used in 
war. Also |j Martel-de-fer [Fr. = ‘ iron hammer’] 
(see qnot. 1824). Obs. e.xc. Antiq. 

X474 Ckxtoh Chesseqo A\ maner of smythes ben signefyed 
byihemartclorhamcr. 1481 — JA''‘^-*rxxviit. izzSmytyngc 
ofmarteaukvorhamers. iS2sBer.vers/^/i7/>j‘.{iS22)11.cxciv'. 
595 The lorde Olyuer of Clysson had not . . delyuered vp 
the Martell, whicheis the token of the ConstableofFraunce- 
1824 Meyrick Ane. Armour JJJ, Gloss., M/iricllus, the 
martel de fer, a weapon which had at one end a pick and 
at the other a hammer, axe-blade, half moon, mace^hcad or 
other fancy termination. 1857 Archxot. yml. XIV. 2S0 
A Turkish martel, the head inlaid with brass, ornamented 
witli punched markings. 1868 Ibid. XXV. 241 A large 
number of marteaux or hor-cmen’s hammers of a Mculiar 
type. 1890 A. Prince Palomide 93 The storm Of thunder- 
hoofs, of martel, spear and sword. , 

pi. The game of ‘five-stones* or ‘snob* . 

[So in OFr. ; K.Tbelais has ihe form inurtre, Kon- 

sard martes.^ , . , 

1426 Lydc. De Guit. PUgr. S433 At the martews, the gentyl 
play VK\-d ill fraunce m.nny day. 

+ EEartel, sb:- Obs. [? Corrupt form of M.st.tkb 

or Marten.] — Marten. ,r ^ 

1607 Tor^zd-F^ur./. Of th. MunJer, Murttll, 

°tlffa"rtea, sb.^ Sc. Obs. Shortened form oi 

M.nrV* .■lud, rvheu 
leave, air .b= trcct 
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. t Ma'rtel, Obs. rare-^. [f. Martel sb,'^ 
Cf. F. inarteler^ Sp. mariillar^ It. martellare^ 
intr. To hammer, deal blows as with a hammer (o«), 
1590 Spenser F. Q. m. wi. 42 Her.dreadfuU weapon.. 
Wfaich on his helmet martelled so hard That [etc.]. 

t DlaTtelaise. Obs, In 5 marteleise, mar- 
til3yB. [a. OF. marleiats (t-med.L. type 
teUattcium\ f. inarieleri see prec.] A fighting 
with martels ; a hammering. 

£1450 Merlin 2ir Ther was soche marteleise and soche 
noise as so many Carpenteres in a wode. Ibid. 334 Thei •• 
baue all day. .endured the medle and the martileys. 
Mirtelege, variant of Martiloge Ohs, 
Martelettt(e, obs. forms of Martlet, 
Martcliue (mautelin). [a. F. inarteline^ f. OF. 
martelx see Martel jAI] A small hammer, pointed- 
at one end, used by sculptors and marble-workers. 
Marteline chisel, a sculptor’s chisel, driven by a 
mallet or hammer. 1875 in Knight il/erA. 
Martellate (mautek't), v. nonce~wd. [f. It. 
marle/l-arc + -ATE^.] (ram. To hammer 
1829 Landor Imag. Conv., Albani ff Pict.-Dcalers Wks. 
1853 II. 9/r They belabor and martellate my ears worse 
than the terza lima of Dante. 

Mairbello (maitedtJ). [Corruption (through 
association with It. martello hammer) of the name 
of Cape Morlella in Corsica (from It. mortella wild 
myrtle), where there was a tower of this kind 
which ^e English fleet captured with some diffi- 
culty on 8 Feb. 1794; it had been captured by 
the English and again abandoned in Sept. I 793 « 

The tower was of a type common in the Mediterranean ; 
the stout resistance which it was able to^ make with a small 
force led to a belief among English military experts that 
the construction had great defensive value, and the erection 
of ‘martello* towers was therefore strongly urged on the 
British government, but it was not until 1804 that any were 
actually erected. Windham's account of the events of 
1793-4 is grossly inaccurate, but there appears to be no 
room for doubt that he refers to these.] 

Martello tower (also, rarely, martello) ; a small 
circular fort with massive walls, containing vaulted 
rooms for the garrison, and having on the top a 
platform for one or two guns ; usually erected on 
a coast to prevent the landing of enemies. 

1*794 Lt.*Gek. Dundas Dhi, 21 Feb. in Ann. Reg. App. 
to Chron. 101*/* Expecting little opposition from Mortella 
lower. Ibid., The same day we began to batter the tower 
of Mortella.] *803 Windham S^. 9 Dec. (1812) II. 140 
What were known to our officers under the name of Mar- 
tello Towers, a species of edifice so called from a memorable 
instance of one at Martello, in Corsica ; where, by a tower 
of this aort, gacrisoned by some ten or a dozen men, and 
mounted with about two guns, a ship cf the line of ours, 
and a frigate, were, during the last war, completely foiled 
and driven off. *867 Smvtk Sailor's l\''ord»bk. 470 A mar- 
tello is built circular, and thus difficult to hit. 1883 Black 
Shandon Belts xxvii, The wide water, the Martello tower, 

1828 J. W. Choker Diary jz Jan. in C. Pa/ers 

I.xiii.405, 1. .told him [Herries] that in quitting his finance 
he had surrendered bis Martello-tower. 1848 Lowell 
tow P. Poems 1890 II. 88, I esteem mj' ignorance of other 
languages as a kind of Martello-tower^ in which I ara safe 
from the furious bombardments of foreign garrulity. 
Marten (mauten). Forms: a. 5 martiron, 
jnartren, martroun^ -tryn, marterouut, 5-7 
martron(e, 6 marteron, -tyron, 5-8 inartern(e. 

6 matron, materne, 7 mattern(e. 7. 6-9 
martin, 7 martyn, marton, 6- marten. [Late 
ME. martren, a. (perh. through jMDu. martreti) 
OF. marlj-ine marten fur, subst. use (with ellipsis 
of peait skin) of marhin adj., pertaining to 
the marten, f. martre : see Marteb 1 . 

The word, originally denoting the fur, came to be used as 
the name of the animal itself, instead of Mabter sb}, which 
It finally displaced. The dropping of the r in the last syl- 
lable may have been partly due to association with Martin.] 

1 1. 'I’he skins or fur of the animal now called 
marten : see sense 2. Often m plural. Obs. 

M/e Our Lady {MS. Soc. Antig. 1:54 If, 25) 
(Halliw.), Ne martryn, ne sabil, y trowe, in god fay, Was 
none founden m hire gamemenl. 1422 in E. E. it^ills U88z) 
50 Myn cche dales gowne of marterount. 1436 Libel Enr. 
Policy \n Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. j86 Irish wollen, lynyn 
cloth, faldynge, And marternus gode. cx48q Caxton Plan- 
chardyn xv. 50 A longe gowne furred wyth fyn martrons. 
sSSSAa/JC. //T7/x II. 192 Mynewe clothe gowene furred w‘ 
Marterons. 1S7S Inv. in Archxol. XXX. 17 An old tawny 
damaske cassock, edged with matrons. 1596 Danett tr. 
Comines (1614) 85 A goodly gown furred with martins*. 
a 1612 HAHiNGTONA‘c//.A'ti/<*mxin Babees Bk.{\^tZ') 255 Gar- 
ments of. .Marijm or Wolfe-skinnes. 1653 H. Cogan tr, 
Pinto's Trav. xl. 160 Crimson satlin cassocks lined with mar- 
terns. 1696 Phillips (cd. 5), Marlernes, or Sables, a kind of 
rich Fur. 

2 . An animal belonging to any one of certain 
species of Mtislela, jnelding a valuable fur. Often 
with distingulsning word, as beech-marten, stone 
marten, M. /oiua; pine (or f fir) mirten, M. 
martes ; Ajnerican pine marten, M. ameiicaua, 
14.. Poe. in Wr.-Wuleker 595/8 Martrix^ a raartron. 

Rollso/Pnrlt.V. 505/1 hurres of Martirons, Furres, 
Letyce. 1488 St. Albans c j, The Fox and the ^lartron, 
and the wilde Roo. 1580 Hollybano Fr. Tong, 

Vr.e Marte, a beastc that is called the Marten. 1587 Har. 
msON England II. xix. (1877) i. 310 '1‘he beasts of the chase 
were commonlie the bucke, the roe, the foxe, and the mar- 
tcrnc. *589 ?Lvlv Pa/pe «% Wks. 1902 111. 402 


Be thou Martin the bird or Martin the beast. 1554 in 
Crompton Jurisd. 195 b, One_ claimed a free chase within 
the forest, for Hare, foxe, wild cat, and martrons. 160* 
Carew Comivait 22 Beastes of Venery persecuted for their 
case, or dammage feasance, are Marternes, Squirrels. 1643 
Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. Uni. xvii. § 209 The. matterne 
(poll-cat), sable, and ermine are good for furres. 1675 Due- 
DALE Baronage I. 467/1 Certain Dogs for the destruction of 
Wolves, Foxes, Martrons, Cats, and other Vermine. 1741 
Conipl. Fam.,Piece 11. i. 307 A Martem is about the Bigness 
of a Cat, having a long Body and .short Legs, with a Head 
and Tail like a Fo.x. 1768 Pennant Brit. Zool. (1776) 
I. 78 Pine Marlin. 1827 J. F. Cooper Prairie I. 1. 17 
The martin’s fur of his cap was of a fineness, -that a queen 
might covet. 1839 Wood Nat. Hist. 1. 34*5 The chi<u dis- 
tinction between the Pine and the Beech Martens. 

b. Zool. By some writers used as a vernacular 
name for the genus Mustela, including the ferret, 
weasel, etc., together with the species ordinarily 
known as martens. 

1896 Kirkaldy & Pollard tr. Boas* Zool. 5x6. 

3 , spotted marten: a name for an Australian 

marsupial of the genus J^hascologale. (Not in 
Morris Austral Engl^ 1890 in Century Diet. 

4 . attrib.^ as marten-skin, -iails\ marton-cat, 
-weasel, ~ sense 2 ; marten-cub, a marten of 
the first year (Phillips 1696) ; marten family 
Zool,, the Mustelidae (see quot.). 

1798 Charlotte Smith Yng, Philos. II. 170 The wood .. 
was infested by Wild or *Martin cats. 1845 Zoologist III. 
1018 A specimen of the marten-cat {Maries Foina) was 
taken in a trap. ^ 1884 Pall Mall G, 9 Sept. 2/2 The martin- 
cat is nearly extinct. 1896 Kirkaldy & Pollard ir. Boas* 
Zool. 516 The "Marten family {Musielidse) [comprises] (a) 
Martens {Mustela) . . (i) The Otters {Lufra) . . (c> Badgers 
{Melts taxus). 1823 J. F. Cooper Pioneers i. (1869) 4/2 
A cap of *martin skins. 1691 Loud. Gas. No. 2711/4 A 
large Muff of *Manin-TaiIs. 1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts 
497 So may this *Martm-weaseI render a sweet excrement. 

Marten, -enet, -enist: see Martin, -et, -jst. 
Martensite (ma*rtenzait). Metallurgy, [f. 
name of Prof. A. Martens, a German metallurgist 
+ -ITE.] See quot. 1902. (Cf. Pearlite 2.) 

1898 RobertS'Austem Jntrod. Metallurgy ^ (ed. 4) 147 
Martensite is the very hard substance of which hardened 
steel consists. 190a H. M. Howe in Encyct. XXIX. 
72 Martensite, the characteristic and chief constituent of 
ardenedsieeijis ahard brittle mass, with a needle-like struc- 
ture, consisting of iron containing carbon in proportions 
which vary from nothing up to about a per cent. 

+ Ma‘rter^. Obs. Also 3-5 martre, martir, 
6 marter, martyr, 7, 9 (from Ger, originals) 
marder. [ME. marlre, a. F. martre (recorded 
from nth c.) = It. martora, ad. W.Ger. *marfr- 
in O.S. *marthar (whence marthrtn adj. ; Du. has 
marter ham Fr.), OHG. OTan/fl;- (MHG., mod.G. 
marder) masc. ; app. an extended form of OTeiit 
*marJ)U-z (OE. meartS, MHG. mart, ON. mprS-r, 
Sw. iiuXrd, Da. maar), whence the Rom. forms 
F. marte fem., Pr. vtart-z masc., Sp., Pg. maria.'] 
The marten. 

12,. Moral Ode 182 (Egerlon MS.) Ne oequerne ne mar- 
tres cheole \Trin. Coll. MS, meiheschele, see Mart jA'] 
ne beuer ne sabeline. 1481 Ckxsoh Reynard {hzh.) 112 The 
ostrole, the Martre.. and the squyrel, 1588 Parke tr. 
Mendozals Hist. China 20 uiarg.. Great abundance of 
Marters furres. [1607 TopSELLAb/rr^ Beasts It is called 
a house, and rocke-marder. 2805 Aled, /ml. XlV, 334 The 
owl, the marder.J 

b. pi. The fur of the marten. 

1420 in E. E, Wills (1882) 53 Also I will ]iat Gerard my 
broihir haue a newe fure of martirs. 1466 in Somerset M ed. 
Wills (1901) 2X0 A gowne of cremesjm, furrid with martees 
[lrea 4 i niarteres]. 1530 Palscr. 559 Martyrs and sabyls be 
for great estates. 

tMa’rter^. Obs, Also 6 martar, [f. Mart 
v. -r -erI.] One who bargains; esp, in thieves’ 
slang, a dealer in stolen goods. 

XS9X Greene Disc, Coosnage ii. (1592) 3 The Priggar Is he 
that steales the horse, and the Martar is lie that rcceiues 
him, and chops and changeth him away in any Faire, Mart, 
or other place. 1598 Florio, Baratiiere, a barterer, a 
trucker, a marter, . . a Tripper. 

Marter, -erisse, obs. fT. Martyr, Martyrize. 
Martern(e,iaaii«ron,-oimt,obs. ff. Marten. 
Martews: see Martel jAI 
Marthe, Marther, obs. ff. blARRotv, Martyr. 
Marthy, obs. variant of Methy, burbot. 
Marthyr, obs. form of Martyr v, 
tMa'rtiable,o.C?^J’. In5marciable. [? Altered 
form of Martial a., after -able.] ~ Martial. 

1470 Harding Chron. lxxui.xv. For many were, through 
actes marc>*able [rime honourable] Dispended then by 
warres violence. 

Martial (ma*J^l), a, and sb. Forms : 4-6 
morcial, 5 maroyal(l, martialle, (5 marcill, 6 
mersbal), 5-6 marciall, inercial(l, jnercyall, 
5-7 martiall, 6 martyall, 6-8 inarshal(l, (7 
marshiall), 6- martial, [a. F. martial (= Sp., 
Pg. marcial, It. marziale), ad. L. tnartialis of or 
belonging to Mars, f, Mart{t)- Mars.J A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to war or battle. 

^ *374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 1641 (1669) Ne vc>'n delit, .♦ 
or lorncy Marcial, . . Ne made me to Kewe on y ourc distr wse. 
1430-40 Lydc. Bochas viii. i. (x494)Ciijb, His victorious 
marcyall hyc prowesse Done in almayne. cx43o^ — Min. 
Poems (Perej* Soc.) s Alle assautis that were martialle For 


his sakehe proudly wold endure, 1529 Lyndesay Coinphyni 
457 Thow..hes thy honour done awance, In Scotland In^. 
land, and in France, Be Mercxall dedis honourabyll. 1535*^ 
Act 24 Hen. Pill, c. 13 lustes, toumeis,. .or other mScii 
feates or di'.guisings. 1586 Marlowe xsl Pi, Tamhurl 
1. ii, My martial! prises.. Wun on the fifiie headed Vuolns 
waues. 0x625 Fletcher & hlASsiNCER Lazvs 0/ Candy 
1. ii, That yong-man,who was not .. skil’d In hlartmll play 
1671 Milton P. R. iil 304 See ..in what martial equiM'-e 
They issue forth. 1676 Hobbes Iliad n. 180 In counjel or 
in Martial Array. 1760 Johnson Idler No. 96 p i Hi$ 
martial achievements remain engraved on a pillar of flint 
*773-83 Hoole Orl. Fur. xvi. 307 Rinaldo flies, with manhl 
ardor prest. 1791 Cowper Iliad iv. 515 With martial order 
terrible. 1872 Bagehot Physics ^ Pol, (1876) Bi So long as 
there was continual fighting there was a likelihood of im- 
provement in martial virtues. 

b. Of sports, exercises, etc. ; Serving as training 
for warfare, 

14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy Prol., longeth -to man* 
hode To haunte his bodye in playes marciall. 1563 
Grafton Chron. II. 670 The king entendjng to see this 
martiall sport, . . caused listes royall for the Champions 
..to be newly erected in West Smithficld in London. 
01586 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 51 Before Poets did 
soften vs, we were full of courage, giuen to martiall exercises. 
7632 Parker True Tale 0/ Robin Hoody^ in Child Ballads 

III. 229 And shewd to them such martiall sport, With bis 
long bow and arrow. 1776 Gibbon Dect. ff F. xviL (1869) 
I. 458 They .soon became careless of their martial exerebts, 
x8i5 Wordsw, Laodamia 118 While my youthful peers 
before my eyes . . Prepared themselves for glorious enterprise 
By martial sports. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) III. 
xii. 227 There he was entertained with martial exercbes. 

c. Of music : Appropriate to warfaie. 

1662 Dryden Asir^a Redux 198 The incensed powers 
beheld . . An heaven . . Which durst with . . martial brass, 
belie the thunder’s sound 1667 Milton P. L. i. 540 All 
the while Sonorous mettal blowing Martial sounds, <1x704 
T. Brown Praise 0/ Drunkenness Wks. 1730 I. 37 The 
martial kettle.drum. 1708 Pope Ode Si. C^c/Vr0 37 When our 
Country’s cause provoke.s to Arms, How martial musick 
ev’ry bosom warm.s 1 1784 Cowper Task vi. 3 The ear b 
pleased With melting airs or martial. 1869 Rawlinso.v 
Anc. Hist. 36 They bad a lively and martial music. 

2 . Of or pertaining to ‘ the Army % or the militarj' 
profession. Obs. exc. in Court martial, ‘ mililary’ 
as opposed to ‘ civil ’ or ‘ civilian *. f Martial 
name : a fictitious name adopted by a soldier 
( s= F. nom de guetre), 

Harding C7;r<?;/.CLxxviii. xx, Without rule of marcill 
gouernaunce, 0x^8 Hall Chron., Hen. IP 7b, He., 
caused dyvers lustie men to appele divers olde men upon 
matters determinable as the common lawe in the court 
marcial. 1500 R. Williams {title) A Briefe Discourse of 
Warre : with his opinion concerning some parts of the 
Martiall Discipline. 162^ Bacon Ess.^ Love (Arb.) 447, 
I know not bow, but Martiall Men, are giuen to Loue. 1631 
Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 546 Dauid de Argenlon, a 
Norman, and a martiall knight, 17x5 Lend, Gas. No. 5322/3 
To be Advocate-General, or Judge Klartial of alt His Ma- 
jesty’s Forces in England. 1757 Chesterf. Ac//. (1792) IV, 
cccxxiv, 102 Some are for a Parliamentary inquiry^ others 
for a Martial one. 1761 Ann. Reg, ii, 3 They laid aside 
their surnames, and assumed nick-names, or martial names. 

3 . Martial law. a. That kind of military govern- 
ment of a country or district, by which the ordinary 
law is suspended, and the military authorities 
are empowered to arrest all suspected persons 
at their discretion, and to punish offenders without 
formal trial, 'j* b. Formerly sometimes applied 
to what is now called * military law *, viz. the body 
of enactments and rules for the government of 
tlie army; an enactment or rule forming part of this. 

Originally these two senses (in which the adj. has re- 
spectively senses x and 2) would not always be distinguish- 
able, as military law existed only in war-time, and consisted 
mainly of temporary and occasional ordinances ; our earliest 
quots., however, distinctly exhibit the same use as is now 
current. In early examples the adj. is often assimilated in 
spelling to Marshal sb., and it was a common opinion that 
‘marshal law’ was so called as being the law emanating 
from the lord marshal. Mod. Fr. has loi inartiale, but perh. 
from English. 

*533 M.ore Debell. Salem ii. xv. 61 Yf the lawe were so 
that the iudges myght precede and put felons to answere 
without endyghtementes, as in trea.son is vsed in thys realme 
by the lawe marehall vppon warre rered. 1537 Hen. VIII 
Let. Dk.Nor/, in State Papers (1830) 11. 537 >Ve doo ryght 
well approve and allowe your proceedings in the displayng 
of our Baner. And fora^moche as the same is now. .dis- 
played., the cours of our lawes must geve place to thorden- 
aunces and cstaiutes marciall; our pleasure is that.. you 
sbal.. cause such dredfull execution to be done upon a good 
nombre of thinhabitauntes of euery townc, village and ham- 
let that have offended in this rebellion. .as they may' be 
a ferefull spectacle to all other herafter, that wold practise 
any like mater, a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 031 Ac- 
cording 10 the law inershal thei wer adiudged to die. 1568 
in J. Hooker Li/e Sir F, Carrw (1857) 207 Not by' mar- 
tyall lawe, but by veredicte of twelve men, orderly. X5<^ 
Shaks. Hen. P, iv. viii. 46 Please your hlaie>iie, let his 
Neck answere for it, if there is any hlarsliall Law in the 
.World. 16x7 Moryson Itin. ir. 27 His Lordship had power 
..to make Martiall Lawes (he being Lord MariuMl of 
England), and to punish the transgressors. 1633 T. Staf- 
ford Pae Hib. ii. xxiv. (1821) 449 Wee doe hereby' glue, 
and commit unto you full power and autliority to execute 
by Marshall Law, all notable and apparent Offenders, 
c 1645 Letters 11. llx, (1650) 86 The Lawes ihcm- 

sehes, civil as well as martiall, were publish’d and executed 
in Inline, a 1676 Hale Common Law (1713) 40 Touching 
..Martial Law, thc^c Tilings are to be observed. .. First, 
Tliat in ’I’ruih and Rc.'ility it is not a Law, but Koniething 
indulged rather than allowed as a I-aw; the Necessity of 
. .Oraer and Discipline in an Army, is that only which can 
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give those Laws a Countenance.. .Secondly, This indulged 
Law was only to extend to Members of the Army, or to those 
of the opposite Army. 1751 Affect, Narr. Wager 40 [He] 
protested that he would go as far in punishing the Criminals 
as the Martial Law would permit, 1827 Hallam Const. 
Hist. (1876) I. V, 241 For this ordina^ crime the queen 
could hardly be prevented from directing him to be tried 
instantly b}' martial law. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. Ituiia 

II. 143 Martial law was proclaimed. iBsx Wellington in 
Hansard's Pari. Deb. Sen lit. CXV. S80 Martial law was 
neither more nor less than the will of the general who com- 
mands the army. In fact, martial law meant no law at all. 

attrib. xgoo Daily Neves 12 Mar. 5/3 Newspapers.. pub- 
lished outside the Martial Law districts. 

4 . Warlike ; brave ; valiant ; given to fighting. 
Formerly often with some notion of sense 7 a. 

X430-40 Lydg. Bochas viii. vi. (1494I C vb, A werre began 
Geyne romaynes this marciall (1554 ed. mercial] woman. 
1591 Shaks, I Hen. K/, ii. i. 21 Bur. But what's that Puzell. 
«. Tal. A Maid, they say. Bed. A Maid? And be so 
martiall? 1625 Bacon Ess.^ Viciss. Things (Arb.) 573 
The Northern Tract of the World, is in Nature the more 
JIartiall Region. 1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. 11. xix. 
120 Women have often been the nets to catch and ensnai-e 
the souls of many Martiall men. 1736 S. Wesley Battle 
0/ Sexes 56 Sounding trumpets’ breath Kindles in martial 
breasts stern love of war. 1744 Harris Three Treat. (1841) 
40 There are sounds to make us cheerful, or sad ; martial, 
or tender. i8zi Byron Mar, Pal. in. ii, My nephew and 
the clients of our bouse Many and martial. 1870 Bryant 
Homer I. n. 56 Wake the martial spirit in their breasts. 

Comb. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 296 The poore 
Prince, .asa martiall minded man. .said [etc.]. 1629 H. Bur- 
ton Babel tto Bethel 97 Who seeing the Martiallikc Prelate 
accompanied with armmed men, begun to laugh, 

6. Characteristic of or befitting a warrior. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. Jul. iir. i. 166 He Tilts With Peircing 
Steele at bold Merculios breast, Who., with a Martiall 
scorne, with one hand beates Cold death aside, and with 
the other sends It back to Tybalt. 1602 — Tveel. N. 

III. ii. 45 Will either of you bears me a challenge to 
him? To. Go, write it in a martial hand, be curst and 
briefe. 1608 D. T(uvil 3 Ess, Pol. <$• Mor. 37 b, By reason of 
his Martiall carriage and aspect. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 
640 He steps right onward, martial in his air, His form, 
and movement. 1816 L. Hunt Rimini ui. 20 Some tastes 
there were indeed that would prefer Giovanni’s countenance 
as the mavtialler. 1817 Wolfe Burial Sir y, Moore iii, 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, With his martial 
cloak around him. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q, Neighb. 
xxvii. (1878) 474 With almost a martial stride the little 
creature walked up to the speaker. 

6. Resembling what pertains to the god Mars, 
i6xi Shaks. Cymb. iv. n. 3x0 His Foote Mercurial! ; his 

marfrall 7 'high r The bra^mes of Hercules, 

7 . Of, or belonging to, the planet Mars. 

a. Astrol, (often, subject to the influence of 
Mars ; hence applied to venomous animals and to 
plants with violently active properties), b. Astron* 
(b= Mabtian). Now with capital initial. 

x62x Burton Anat. Mel. i, 11. i li. (16761 27/1 Gregorius 
Tholiisanus makes seven kinds of astherial Spirits or AngeN, 
according to the number of the seven Planets Saturnine, 
Jovial, Martial. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef vi. xiv. 
(1658) 417 The fixed Stars, .are esteemed Martial or Jovial, 
according to the colours whereby they answer these Planets. 
1647 Lilly Chr, Astrol. xv, 84 A Martiall Man, is many 
times full faced with a lively high colour. 1652 Culpepper 
Eng. Physic. (1656) 377 Suppose a Man be biiten or stung 
by a Martial Creature, Wormwood an herb of Mars, giveth 
you present cure. Ibid. ^2 They are furious Martial Plants. 
1784 Herschel in Phil. Trans. LXXIV. 273 The point 
Aries on the martial ecliptic answers to our 19® 28' of Sagit- 
tarius. x868 Lockyer Guillemin s Heavens (ed. 3) 210 
The Terrestrial and Martial seasons. 1878 Newcomb Pop. 
Astron. iii. iii. 321 Clouds in a Martial atmosphere. 

8. In early Cheinistiy : Of or pertaining to iron ; 
containing iron. Obs. exc. in certain names (now 
little used) of chemical compounds and pharma- 
ceutical preparations. 

1684-5 Boyle IF^/'cr-jadfin.,! found-.that more than 
one of our English Martial Springs were too much 
weakened by the Water that Rained into them. 1704 J. 
Harris Teckn.l, Martini Regulusoi Antimony. X708 
J. Philips Cyder i. 36 Our Mines produce As perfect Mar- 
tial Ore. 1741 Hankewitz in Phil. Trans. XLI. 828 All 
Martial Waters will, with Galls, turn blackish or inky. 1756 
C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 14 This volatile acid.. flies off, 
leaving the iron to precipitate in the form of a martial earth. 
1776 J. Clegg in T. Percival Ess. (1776) III. App. 333 Lime- 
water tends to deepen the colour produced by some astrin- 
gents and martial vitriol. 178^ A. Crawford in Med. 
Commun. II. 311 , 1 had. .made trial of the tincture of mar- 
tial flowers. 1796 Kirwan Elent. Min. (ed. 2) II. 82 It was 
a compleat Martial Liver of sulphur. 1822 Imison Sci. <f' 
Art II, 105 Black oxide of iron formerly martial elhiops. 
1823 P. Nicholso.s Pract. Build, 330 The smallest quantity 
of clay, g>’psum, or martial^ matter. 1825 J. Nicholson 
Operat. Mechanic 765 Humid Assay of Gold mixed with 
Martial Pyrites. 1889 Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Martial prepara- 
tions^ medicaments containing iron ora salt of iron. 

+ 9 . Of the month of March. Obs. rarc—^. 

M *3 Jas. I Kingjs Q. exei, Thankit mot be the sanctis 
marciall, That me first causit hath this accident. 

B. sb. 

+ 1 . p 2 . Poems about wars, nonce-use. 

,.*589 Fleming I’irg. Argt. 3 His BucoHks, or Pastoralls., 
his Georgiks or ruralls. .his Aneids or Martialls. 
t 2 . ?One bom under the influence of Mars. Ohs. 
1605 Timme Quersitanus 1. xi. 47 There are starres which 
haue their most cold &. moyste spirites. .others most hole & 
drie, as the Solaric Sc hlarlialls. 

3 . A martial person, a soldier. Obs. 

Chapman Iliad xvui. 469 The Queene of martials 
And Mai^ him selfc conducted them. 


4 . A Martian, rare. 

1880 P. Greg Across Zodiac I. v. 115 Every Martial can 
write at least as quickly as he can speak. 

Martial, obs. form of Marshal. 

SEartialism (maujaliz’m). [f. Martial a. + 
-ISM.] Warlike qualities. 

1608 D. Price Chr. Warred Wrestling, running, fighting, 
and other feats of Martialisme. 1784 Europ. Mag. VI. 113 
A due portion of martialism elevates the soul in a remarkable 
degree. 1885 A. Forbes Sostvenirs someCont. 38 A rugged, 
motley crowd of staunch fighting men, of whose martiafism 
he had had e.\perience in his Asiatic warfare. 

Marfcialist (mau/alist). Also 6 marfcialiste, 
6-7 marshaliist, martialU6t(e, 7 marahalist. 
[f. Martial a. + -ist.] 

fl. Astrol, A person bom under the influence of 
the planet Mars. Obs. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. AgrippePs Van, Arts sob, She pro- 
nounceth. .that man a Martialiste or Soiist. 1647 Lilly 
Chr. Astrol. x. 67 Generally Martlalists have this forme. 
1686 Goad Cclest. Bodies iii. iii. 449 He not dreaming of 
such Martialists, hath recourse to the Nature of the Month. 

2 . A military man ; one skilled in warfare ; a 
warrior. Also (ransf. ssj^dji^. Nosv rare. 

1576 Fleming Panopt. Epist. 296 Your sonne died in the 
quarel of his countrie, like a valiant MartialLt. 1595 Lyly 
Worn, in Moone il i, lie worke such warre within Pando- 
raes brest, ..That. .She shall become a vixen Martialist. 
1603 H. Crosse Verttus Comnno. (1878) 49 A true Martialist 
he is indeed, that by strong hand labours to suppresse his 
rebellious lusts. x6it Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxii. 61 
The French sought to trie fortune for their lies in the Seas 
.. their preparations were great, and their Marshallists 
many. 1658 W. Burton Jtin. Anton. 67 Septimius Se- 
verus .. deservedly equalled with the greatest Martialists 
of any age. 2740 }. Pote Hist, tf Windsor 130 I’he 
stoutestand most famous Martialists of that age. 1830 Miss 
Mitford i^'iUage Ser. tv. 123 Their wives.. were as com- 
plete martialists [etc.]. 1882 Swinburne Child s Battles 

m Tristr. Lyonesse 270 Howe'er he look demurelj% Our mar- 
tialist will surely Have his way. 1884 Daily Nevjs 11 Feb. 
5/4 These martialists of the smug pattern. 

3 . A Martian, rare. 

1870 Proctor Other Worlds loi Then it must be a fine 
day for the Martialists, for clouds over Mars., must prexiuce 
quite a.s bad an effect, .as similar phenomena on earth. 

SItartiality (majjiia; ISti). [f. Maetial a. + 
-ITV.] The quality or state of being marliai. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. iv. 134 This Emperour. .was more 
giuen to venery, then martiaJitie. 1843 Blackto.Mag.'KlV. 
5M He . , acquires a superior fierceness or marlialit y of aspect, 
iUaxtiilize (mav/aloiz), !>. rare. Also 6 mar- 
tiallize. [f. Martial a. + -ize.] tram. To 
make martial. Hence Martiallza’tion. 

x6oo Tourneur Transf. Met. IxxviU, Only the muses 
deare to Martialize. 1685 F. Spence tr. Varillds Ho. 
Medici 57 They could not conceive, why, his army being the 
strongest and best martialltzM, he [etc.]. 1823 New Monthly 
blag. VII. 126 The Rebellion broke out, and the genius of 
loyalty martialized the various classes of the community. 
1848 L. Hunt Texon (X858) 439 (The march In ‘ Figaro ’] 
lias ever since been played there to the martialisation of 
hundreds of little boys. 

Martiall(e, obs. forms of Marshal, Martial. 
3 VEartiallisfc(e, obs. forms of Martialist. 
Martially (raaujali), adv. [f. Martial a. 
+ -LY 2 .j In a martial manner, 

1586 Warner Eng.vi. xxi.(i592) psWhil’st either king 
thus Martially defends JS 9 ® Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. I. 167 Galdie. .obteincs na les triumphe. .than gif he 
martialHe and valjeantlie bad ouircum thame. 1670-98 
Lassels Voy. Italy L 158 It did not become Rome built by 
the son of Mars to take towns otherwise than martially. 1709 
Steele Tatler No, 46 f 11 Who could be the Author of a 
Piece so martially written. 

f b. In accordance with martial law. Obs, 

1583 Exec, for Treason (1675) 33 Shall she forbear. .to put 
his Souldiers,,to the S'vord martially, or to execute her 
Laws, .civilly. 

T C. ? With regard to military matters. Obs, 
a x6s8 (^LEVELAND Gen, PoemSj etc. (1677) 94 book upon 
him Martially, and he is a Justice of War. 

Martialness (ma*jjalnes). [f. Martial a. 
•f* -NESS.] The quality or state of being martial. 
1727 in Bailey voL IL 1844 L. Hunt Im^. fy Fancy 
(1846) 22 In some far island which its foes besiege, Who all 
day long with dreadful martialne.ss l/'//<zrfxvin.209 ovvyepy 
Have pour'd from their own town. 

Martial sea, obs. form of M.arshalsea, 
HXaxdiian (ma*jj9n),<7. and jA Also 4 Marcien. 
[f. L. Alarti^us pertaining to Mars (L Alart-em 
Maks) - b -AN.] A. adj. 

1 . f a. Having the temperament due to the in- 
fluence of the planet Mars b. Of or per- 

taining to Mars or its Opposed inhabitants. 

r_i3S6 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 6so, I am a Venerien In 
felinge, and myn herte is Marcien. x88o A. R Wallace 
Isl Life 160 The duration of such phenomena on Mars 
being reckoned in Martian months equivalent to one- 
twelfth of a Martian year. 1892 Pali Mall G. 6 Aug. 
1/3 We may therefore perhaps be excused for takinga more 
immediate interest in Martian matters than in the affairs 
of worlds so infinitely more distant. 1898 H. G. W'ells 
War of Worlds IL ii. 210 Long before the hlartlan invasion, 
f 2 Of or pertaining to war or battle. Obs. 

X591 SYL\‘EsrmR Du Bartas x. vi. 398 The Beasts that 
fill’d the Af.artian Field With blood and slaughter. 1596 
Spenser F,Q. xv. v. 6 The judges. .Into the Martian field 
adowne descended. 

3 . Of or pertaining to tbe month of March. ! 

X623 CocKERA-M, Marcian-moneth, the moneth of March. ' 


3VEARTIW. 


1842 Macaulay Lays^ Lake Regillus 17 Gay are the Jlar- 
tian Kalends. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of the planet Mars. 
t^zPall MallG.ii Aug. 2/1 Can it be. .that the Martians 
..are endeavouring to signal to some other planet? 1898 
H. G. Wells War of Worlds i. v. 31 The glimpse I had 
had of the Martians emerging from the cylinder in which 
they had come to the earth from their planet. 

+ Ma'rtiated, ///• a-, Chem. Cbs, [f. *mar- 
iialevb, (^f. L,Marti-us pertaining toMars) + -EDl.] 
Impregnated with iron, 

16^ Salmon Bate's Dispens. (1713) 105/1 The martiated 
Salt, sublim’d from Gads of Iron. Ibia. 369/1. 
Martiaton, variant of Makciaton, 
Martichore, variant of Manticore. 
t Marti'colist. Obs. rare—°, [1. Martkola 
(f. AJartiJ.)- Mars + col-he to worship) 1 -ist.] 
A worshipper of hlars. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 
Marticora, variant of Manticore. 
t Marti-genous, a. Obs, [f. L. Maiiigen-a 
(f, Mart{iy Mars gen-., gignHe to beget) + -ous.] 
Mars-born, begotten by Mars. Bailey vol. II. 

Martilage, -ildge, -ilege, van if. Martiloge. 
Martilet, obs. form of Martlet. 

Martileys, variant of Martelaise. 
Martilmas : see MABTiA'iiAs. 


+ 3UEa*rtiloge. Sccl. Obs. Forms : 4-5 mar- 
tilage, martilogie, -ye, martirlogi, 4-6 marti- 
loge, 5 martelege, martilege, -loggejmartloge, 
martylogye, mertelage, mertilloge, 6 marty- 
lage. fad, med.L, niarttlogitim, -legitim^ corrupt 
forms of mariyrologium Mautybology.J A list or 
register of martyred saints ; a martyrologj’. 

[ciooo De Cofisnei. MonaeJu in Anglia XII J. 400 peah 
J>e on martirlosian (L. in martyrlogio) na si htefp.] 13.. 
.y. Erkenwoliie 154 in Horstm. Altengt, Leg. (1881) 269 
hlerkid is in cure martilage his mynde for euer. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rollsi V. 8x By jie martiloge it semeth 
J>at he regnede sixtene sere. <^1425 .SV. Maty of Oignies 
II. viii. in Anglia VIII. 173/20 Sue halowed fe^tfuI dayes 
writen in Inr mynde and impressed in hir herte as in a marti- 
loge. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Ro)Is) L 33X Wherefore hit is redde 
in themariilogge: *Suche adayatScoiIandeScynie Brigida', 
J483 Caxton Gold. Leg. Of svhome the martiloge of 
holychirchespekethnoL 1524 in Nichols J/a/m. Ww, Times 
(1797) 272 A bokecalleda Pye,anda bokccalledaMarlylaee. 
x;^8 Udall Lrasni. Par., Luke Pfef.4 b, The holye Bible, 
legeiida Sanctorum, . .& martiloges. 

(mautin). Also 5 martoune, 5 , 9 
marten, 7 martyn. [Presumably a use of Martin 
(a. F. Martin, ad. L. MariJnus), a male Christian 
name common in ^Yestern Europe after St. Martin 
bishop oi Tours (4th c.), whose festival is nth 
Nov. (Martinmas). The name is applied in Fr, 
to various birds, as in martin-chasseur, the hen- 
harrier, mariin-ptcheur, the kingfisher; the dim. 
martinet (see Martinet) denotes the house-martin 
and the swift. 

The application of the Christian name to birds has no ob- 
vious reason, and may have been purely arbitrarj’. hlany 
writers of the 17th c. say that (be martin is so called because 
it comes in March and departs about Martinmas.] 


1 . A well-known bird of the swallow family, 
Chelidon urbica. It builds a mud-nest on the 
walls of houses, etc. ; hence called house-martin. 
TJiesand-martinorbank-martin is Ceiileripana; 
the purple martin of N. America is Prague subis 
or purpurea. For Australian use sec quot. iSS.v 
Bee-martin, the American king-bird, Tyrannus caroli- 
nensis. Slack martin, Screech.martin, local names 
for the swift, Cypselus apus. 

c 1450 Holland Howlat 213 The Martoune, the Murcoke, 
the Myresnjme in ane, Lichtii, as lent men, law by that 
laike. 2589 ihwePappe v. Hatchet Ch, There is small 
difference between Swallowes and Martins, cither in shape 
or nature. 1591 Pehcivall Sp. Diet., A*rexaque,Oi bird 
called a marten. 1678 Rav Willughby's Onttthol. 213 
The Sand-Martin, or Shore-bird- Ibid. 214 The bbek 
Martin or Swift. 0x682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 107 Build- 
ing in holes of pits like some marlin'^ 1773 G. White 
Selhorne. To Barrington xvi, The house-martin, or martlet. 
2774 Ibid. XX, The sand-martin, or bank-martin, is by much 
the least of any of the British kirundines. Ibid, xxi, The 
swift or black-martin. 1808-14 A, Wilson Aiuer. Ornith. 
(1831) II. 37 The purple martin, like his half-cousin the king 
bird, is the terror of crows, hawks, and eagles. 1842 Penny 
Cyct. XXin. 363/1 'I’he Common Swift . . L the Screech 
Marlin., and Black Martin of the counlr^’-people. 2865 Fairj* 
Marlin [see Fairy C 2]. 1883 Keuton in Encycl. Br/t. XV, 
581/2 The ordinary Martin of Australia is the Hirundo or 
Hylochelidon nigricans of most omiibologlsts, and_ another 
and more beaut'ful form is the Ariel or Fairy-Martin of the 
same country, Hirundo or Lagenoplastes ariel. 1887 J- y. 

Harris Free Ter, etc. (1888) 141 Inthe upper airabee-marun 
wa.*, fiercely pursuing a sparrow-hawk. 

+ 2 . A dupe. Obs, [Perh. a different word.] 

1591 Greene Coosnaee Wks. ((jro-art) X. 37 o 

High Lawe, The Thecfe is called a High 
is robd the Martin When he yecldeth, stoupmg. *6x0 
LANDS Marti, iMarlraUG. I 

rob a man in the morning, and hath dined a ilh ■_ 
honest man so robbed the day at =>" ""f 

Fletches Izl. Princm n. i, "’<= ore all meere Martms. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as r-.artm-kcuuttd adj. ; 
martin-box. -coop, a box or coop used in America 
for marUns to build in; mortm-smpe, a prmnnetai 
name for the firecn sandpiper, rotamts cchro/m. 
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. t8s8 Hawthorne Fr, Sf It. Notc-Bks. II. 47 Its lofty, 
machicoJaled and battlemented tower.. looking exceedingly 
like a *martln'box, on a pole. 1807 W. Irving Salmag. 1182^) 
264 Knocking down a mouldering *mariin-coop, with his 
tennis-ball. 18S4 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 163 Almost to the 
■’martin-haunted eaves A summer burial deep in hollyhocks. 
1870 H. Stevenson Birds Norfolk ll. 224 Provincially, this 
birdfihe Green Sandpiper] is known as the. .* *Martin Snipe’. 

tlkla*rtin^. Obs. [The name Martin (^see 
prec.) given iq the monkey in Reynardihe Fpx.\ A 
kind of monkey. Also rnaiiin-ape, ^monkey. 

13.. K. Alis. 6464 Visage after martyn apen : Folke heo 
huih ful eovel y-schapenl 1388 Wyclif /jrt. .xxxiv. 14 
{gloss) ^lartynapis' hen Hyk apis, and ben tailid. 1589 
? Lyly Whip for an Ape 7 "Who knoweth not, that Apes men 
Martins call. • 1607 Topsell Fonrf. Beasts 7 The Cepns, 
orMartine Munkey. The Mat tin called of the Greeke 
word^/iif/oj. rt 1697 J. Audrey Alices {1898) II. 48'! heir [the 
Martins’] crest is an ape ; men use to say ‘a Martin ape 
b. Comb. : viarlin’drttnk (cf. afe-drunkj lion^ 
drunk, etc., in the same list). 

1592 Nasiie P. Pcuilesse 24 The sixt [kind of drunkard] 
is Klartin drunke, when a man is drunke and drinkes him- 
sclfe sober ere he .stiire. 

Martin ^ (mautin). Also 6 Marten, -yn, 
Mertsryn, The name ofSt. Martin (see MautinI) 
\tsed ailrib. and in Comb. 
fl. Martin chain, a sham gold;Chain. (Cf. 3 b.) 
a 1560 Becon fe 7 vel of Joy Wks. 11. 19 b, Certayne lyght 
braynes ..wyll rather weare a Marten chayne, the pryce of 
rviii.rf. then they woulde be vnehayned. 

2 . More fully tl^artin dry, also [Fr.] H Martin 
sec : a kind of pear, so called from being ripe at 
I^Iartinmas. [Cf. G. Ma 7 ‘li 7 isbirne.'\ 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1679) 34 Pears... November... 
klartin sec. 1672 — tr. Fr, Card. (1675) 118 (Pears) The 
dry Alartins. 1708 Kersey, Marthi'dry, a kind of Pear, 
that ripens at the middle of November, i860 Hogg Fmit 
Man. 200 Martin Sec (Dry Martin). 1875 Ibid. (ed. 4) 479 
The Martins are perhaps the earliest varieties [of pears] 
grown amongst us. 

3 . fa S t. Martin : Si. Martin’s day, Martinmas. 

XS33 Presentin. Juries in Surtees Misc. (18S8) 34 That 

every man make his fens ..before Seynt Merteryn. 

t b, St. Martin’s : the parish of St. Martin-le- 
Grand, London, formeily celebrated as the resort 
of dealers in imitation jewellery. 

1573 in Extracts Acc, Revels at Court (Shaks. Soc.) 34 
John Wever of Saint Martins for Copper silver frenge, xvij 
02®’ at [blank] the ounce. 1607 Dekker Wesiio. How. i, 
You must to the pawne to buy Lawne ; to Saint Martins for 
Lace. x6t8 Mynshull Ess Prison 23 They are like the 
rings and chaines bought at S. Marlines, that weare fairc 
for a little time, but shortly after will prone Alchimy or 
rather pure Copper. 

c. tSt.)Martin*s, in composition, St. Martin’s 
bird, the hen-harrier [ « F. oiseau dt S. Martin^ 
Cotgr.] ; St. Martin’s day, the i ith of November, 
Martinmas; (St.) Martin’s eve, the eve of St. 
Martin’s day, loth November; St. Martin’s evil, 
drunkenness (Cent. Diet,); St. Martin’s flower (see 
quot,); fSt. Martin’s fowl, = St. Marlin's bird\ 
St. Martin’s herb, « HerbofSt.Martin{y,ii.^\im\i 
7 b); St. Martin’s Lent, the forty days between 
Martinmas and Christmas Eve (see Lent 3 b) ; 
f St. Martin’s rings, imitation gold rings (see 
3 b, and cf. .5V, Martin's ware ) ; f St. Martin’s 
stuff, ware, counterfeit goods (cf. 3 b) ; St, Mar- 
tin’s Summer, a season of fine mild weather 
occurring about Martinmas ; also fig. 

1897 F. S. ELLis7i’ov^ar//38 And straightway hove within 
his sight Saint ^Marlin’s bird. 1517 in Nichols Mann, 
Times (1797)272 P.ayd on Seynt “Martens day. for 
bred and drynke for the syngers, vj. 1392 Stow Ann. an. 
1280. 300 On S. *Martins euen a great thunder ouerthrew 
niany houses and trees in England. 1598 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. 
IV. 30 Dried Fliclies of some smoked Beeue ; Hang’d on a 
writhen with since Marlins cue. 1866 Treas. Bot. 46/1 
AhtrSmeria Flos Martini, the St. •Martin’s Flower of 
Chill. 1500-20 Dundar Poems xxxiii. 73 The mytiane, and 
Sanct^ Martynis fowle, Wend he had bene the homit howle. 
1806 'treas. Bot., St. “Marlin's herb, .'iauvagisia erecta. 
1589 R, PI. Perc. s,, I doubt whether all be' gold 

that ,ghs.terctb, siih Saint “Martins rings be but Copper 
within. 1617 Fknnor C<?w/.Vr'j Commontu. 28 This kind- 
ne>se is but like Alchimy or Saint Martins rings, that are 
fairc to the eye. and haue a rich out>ide, but if a man 
breake them a sunder and Jooke into them [etc.]. 1503 

GuiLPiN .VXr/a/.(i878i 41 , 1 had thought the Last mask. .H.ad 
. .Taught thee S. “Mauins stufTe from true gold lace. 1591 
Shaks. 1 lien. / /, i. ii. 131 Ihis night the Siege assuredly 
Ilerayse : Expect Saint ‘M.ariins Summer, Halcyons dayes 
1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 560 Then ensued A Martin's 
summer of his faded love. 1884 St. James's Gaz. 7 Nov. 
14/2 The arrival of November has only varied matters by 
bringing in a St. .Martin's summer. 1648 C. Walkf.r His!, 
intiepen t. 1. 122 Tlie>e Icticrs may be St. “Martins ware* 
counterfeit Ntufie. ’ 

Martin ■[ (ma Jtin). [Peril, c.alled from the 
surname of inventors or makers.] 

1 . A t;rincIing-tool consistin',' of a brass plate 
tvith a flat stone facin" (Knight Diet. Mechi). 

•}• 2. j\[arliii panel. 

1760 Foorn Minor 1. W'ks. 1799 I. 541 Let the Martin 
pannek for the vis.a.vis he carried to Long.Acrc, and the 
pyc.balls sent to HaU’s to be bitted, 

3 . Martin lit ; see quot. 

18^ Knight Diet. Meea, Suppl., Martin Bit (.Manege). 
a stiflf-bar bit, having a spoon-shapetl port fete.]. 


Ma'rtin®. (from Yorks, southward : see 

E. D. D. ) = Fbeem AKT iN. Also martin-ealf, -heifer. 

The sense 'spayed heifer', quoted in E. D. D. from Ken- 
nett Far. Aniig. (1695) and Peacock Lonsdale Gloss. C1S69’, 
if genuine, is now obsolete. 

Martin, variant ol Martkk. 

+ Ma'rtinet l. • Obs. Forms : 5 mart(e)net, 
mertenet(te, mertinet, 5-6 inartynet, mart- 
nette, 7-9 martinet, [a. F. martinet, dim. of 
the proper name Marlin : see Martin *.] 

1 . A name for the martin and the swift. , (Cf. 
Martlet 2 i .) Bank ntarlinel, the sand martin. 

C1460 J, Russell . 5 Xr. Nurture Quayle sparow larke 
& litelle mertinet. 1513 Bk. Kertiyugc in Babees Bk. 159 
Quayle, sparow, larke, martynet. ■ 1530 Palscr. 243./2 Mar- 
tynet a byrde, wartinet. 1544 Turner Avitnn Prxeip. 
Hist. F 2, Minores [apodes] Augli uocant rok martinettes or 
chirchemartnettes.. .Tcrtiuin genus, quod in ripi.s nidulatur, 
Angli a b.ank martnet-.nominant. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus, 
Apus . . a marlnetle, the seconde kind of swallowcs. x6ox 
Holland Pliny 1 . 288 A third sort there i< of these Swallows 
and Martinets. x6io [see Martlet* 2]. 1678 Ray 
by's Omiikot. 313 The Martin, or Martinet, or Martlet. 
1691 Ray Creation I. (1^2) 147 Those Birds which have 
but short Feet, as the Swift and Martinet. 1736 Ainsworth 
Eat. Did. n, Apiasira, ..a bird that eateth bees, called 
midwal, or martinet. 1833 Rennie G. Montagu's Ornith. 
Diet. 316 Martinet. A name for the Window Swallow, 

jl 2 . Hist. (See quot.) 

2831 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 405 The martinets 
or scholars of the University [of Pari*;]. not belonging to 
Colleges at all. 1885 Univ. Jrnl.NY. 104 ‘Day- 

studenis* were well-known in medieval days in the University 
of Paris; and they were called ‘Mariinets* because they 
had their dwellings, so to speak, beneath the eaves, 
f IKCa'rtiueii Obs. [ad. mod. L. viarimettiiSj 
7«tz7'/7>?^//«j(GriUandus), dim. ofi]/<2r//«wjMartin.] 
The demon who had the office of summoning 
witches to their assemblies. (Cf. Martinist 4.) 

1609 B. JoNSoN Masque Qxieens B 2, Their Htle Martin 
is he that calls them to their Conuenttcles. Ibid. B 4 b, 
Which makes that their little Masters or Martinet.s, of 
whom I haue mention’d before, vse this forme in dismissing 
their conuentions- 

HCartinet ^ (mautinet). Also 5 martymette, 
6 martynette, 6-9 (sense 4) martnet. [a. F. //mr- 
iinet in various unconnected senses, possibly belong- 
ing to etymologically distinct words.] 

1 . A military engine for throwing large stones. 
Ohi. exc. Hist. 

1323 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. cxx. 344 These four mar- 
tynettes dyd cast out .. great stones. 1793 Southey Joan 
of Areww. 259 Him passing on, A ponderous stone from 
some huge martinet, Struck. 

i* 2 . A water-mill for an iron forge (Cotgr.). Obs. 
1483 Cath, Augt.^2g/2 A Martinett, irx'istiticus, fpdiciiur 
de Irriguo. 

t 3 . (See quot.) Obs. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. ii. xxili. 137 Liiel cartes called 
martymettes for to eaxye the tnamelles & the tymbre that 
seruelh for y engins from’ the sbippes vnto the place 
where as thei sbal be dressed. 

4 . Naut. One of the leecli-lines of a sail. 

1382 N. Lichefield tr. CastanhedePs Cotiq. E. Ind. l. 
xxviii. 71 'I'he Mariners and ship boyes, some in the fore- 
c^iell haling boilings, braces, and Martnets. 1627 Capt. 
Smith Seamans Gram, v. 24 The lop-saile martnets are 
made fa-st to the head of the top gallant mast. 1706 Phil- 
lips (ed. Kersey) s.v., 7 o 'J op the Martnets, is to hale them 
up, 1867 in Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 471, 

11 5 , A kind of cal-o’-nine-tails formerly used in 
French schools. 

1881 Du Chaillo .S‘«« II. 262, I saw,, 

what resembled a policeman’s club, at the end of which was 
a thick piece of leather, the whole reminding one of a mar- 
tinet. 

IVIartinet ^ (mautineT). [From the name of 
General Martinet, a French drill-master of the 
reign of Louis XIV.] 

f 1 . The system ofdrill invented byMartinet. Obs. 

1676 Wycherley Pt. Dealer ui. j, What, d’ye find fault 
with hlartinet ?.,*lis the best exercise in the World. 

2 . A military or naval officer who is a stickler 
for strictness of discipline; hence in wider sense, 
a rigid disciplinarian. 

1779 J. Moore Vieiv Sac. Fr. (17B9) 1 . x.xxix, 339 Let our 
Martinets say what they please. x8x6 ‘ Quiz ’ Grand Master 
vii. 24 If a tyninnic low-bred Colonel Would be a martinet 
infernal. 1847 Disraeli Tancred 11. vii, She knew that the 
fine ladies .. were moral martinets with respect to any one 
not born among themselves. 1868 Ld. Bloomfield in Lady 

G. Bloomfield Rernin. (1883) II. xix. 320 He Is considerate, 
strict but not a martinet. ^ 1888 Poor Nellie 300 A true-born 
martinet never thinks be is at all severe. 

^b. One who drills w:lh precision. 

1853 Kane Grinnell /;>/». xxix. (1856} 254 We had drilled 
with knapsack and sledge, till wc were almost martinets in 
our evolutions on the ice. 

3 . altrib. passing into adj. 

18x4 Scott /F/jzl Hi, A .sort of martinet attention to the 
minuti® and technicalities of discipline. 1821-30 Ld. CocK- 
CUKN Alem. i. (1S74} 26 Martinet dowagers and yener.nhlc 
beaux acted as masters and minres-ies of ceremonies, 1873 

H, Spencer Stud. Sociol. vii. 163 Protests like those made 
against martinet riding regulations .. and against our ‘ ridi- 
culou*; drill-book*. 1903 A. Ainckr Crnbbe viii. 145 The 
martinet father and his poor crushed wife. 

Hence LlaTtinet v., to act the martinet ; MaT- 
tlnetdom, KaTtinctship, the system of govern- 
ment by martinets; £Ia*rtine:tisi3t, the spirit or 


action characteristic of a martinet ; MaTtinert- 
(t)isU a.i having the characteristics of a martinet - 
whence TCartinet(t)isliness. , ’ 

Sporting Mag. XX. 107 Betwixt the sj-stemofmar 
tinetiing too much and too little, the giro’s and con’s are 
nearly equal. 1827 Hor. Smith /////ii 838' II. 2-6 No 
garrison had ever been governed with so rancorous and 
unrelenting a martine^bip. 1835 BJackw. Mag. XXXVlil 
322 He called them * discipline '—his boast being martinctism 
iB$z Autobieg. 1 . vii. 33 The martineitish General* 

had . .enough ado to keep his Aides undermilitary discipline. 
x866 Comh. Mag. Nov. 554 Educated in the traditions of 
military mariinetdom which Frederick the Great had handed 
down to his successors as the basis of Prussia’s greatness, 
1878 R.H. Hutton .S’co/i i. 4 Sir Waller's father reminds one, 
in not a few of the formal and rather maiiinetish traits which 
are related of him, of the fatherof Goethe. 1882 Pall Mail 
G. 13 Sept. 3 Disgust at the marttneilishness of their com. 
mandtng officer. 2887 Standard 16 May 5/3 A martinctism 
. . repugnant to the English character. 

tVIartingale (mautiijgiU), sb. Also 6-7 mar- 
tingail, 7-9 martingal. [a. !•'. martingale (Cotgr. 
161 1 in sense it, of obscure etymology. 

First found in Rabelais in chaussesa la martingale hose 
that fastened at the back (hence Sp., It. martingala a sort 
of hose, in Sp. also cuislies). This is^ commonly supposed 
to mean literally ‘ hose after the fashion of MartiguesTm 
Provence), and the ‘martingale’ for a hor.se is as.^umed to 
have been so named from its similarity to hose of this kind. 
It i.s, however, doubtful whether Rabelais’s a la niartiugale 
is anything but a jocular application of the term of the 
manege, though the mod. Prov. diets, give inartegalo as 
one of the Pr. forms of ilie word.] 

1 . A strap or'arrangement of straps fastened at 
one end to the noseband, bit, or reins and at the 
other to the girth to prevent a horse from rearing 
or throwing back his head. 

2389 ?Lvly Pappe zu. Hatchet Wks. 1903 III. 410 Thou 
shall be broken as Prosper broke his hor^es, with a muz- 
roule, portmouth, and a martingall. a x6i6 Beaum. & Fl 
Scorxtf. Lady 11. i, Lord what a hunting head shee carrier, 
sure she has been ridden with a Martingale. ^ x66i Howell 
'Jwelz’e Treat, 237 Some people are to be rid with strong 
bills and curbs, and martingalls. 2727 Bradley Fam. Diet. 
s. V. Czj//, Then put on a Slartingal. 2826 Disraeli /Vr». 
Grey iii. iv, If you found. a martingale for the mother, 
Vivian, it had been well if you had found a curb for the 
daughter. 2903 Blackzu. Mag. July 83/x Where is the 
saddle,' the martingale? 

2 . Naut. A rope for guying down the jib-boom 
to the dolphin-striker; also called martingak- 
guy, -stay. ■ Flying mdiiingah, a similar sup- 
porting rope for the- flying jib-boom, * Martingale 
backrope, a guy-rope for the dolphin-striker. 

1794 Rigging Seaxnanship 1 . 233 Martingal-stayjtosup- 
port the jib-boom. ^1815 Falconers Diet. Marine (ed. 
Burney), 5 lartingale in a ship is a name given to the rope 
extending downwards from the jib-bootii end to a kind of 
bumkin. 2840 R.H. Dana i»’(j/CdAw/xxxv. 232 Tackle (was] 
got upon the martingale backrope. 1882 Nares Seaman* 
ship (ed. 6) 23 The flying jib-boom is supported downwards 
by a flying martingale. 

b. A dolphin-striker (sec Dolphin 9). 

1794 Rigging < 5 * Seamanship 1 . xyo Martingal, an ftsh 
bar, fixed downwards from the fore-side of the bow>prit-cap, 
and by which the martingal-.stay supports ihe^ jib-boom. 
2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. ui. (1856) 27 We ran into an ice- 
berg.., and carried away our jib-boom and martingale. 
1899 F. T. Bullen Log Sea-zvaif 17 Seated far out ahead 
of the ship by the martingale. 

3 . Asystemingamblingwhichconsistsindoubling 
the stake when losing in the liope of eventually 
recouping oneself. 

18x3 Paris ChiPchat (18x6) III. 52, I found him and hi^ 
Mentor. . calculating the infallible chances of a martingale. 
2834 Thackeray Nezveomes I. 266 You have not plajed as 
yei ? Do not do so ; above all avoid a martingale if you do. 
1878 Daily Nezvs 9 Mar., She was to pay him P 5 ^ 
annum at the end of 1875. ;^4oat the end of 1876, /[£oin 
1877, and so on, in a sort of martingale. 2894 Maskelvnl 
Sharps ep FlatsiCw. 325 Sometimes, of course, the martingale 
will answer its purpose splendidly for a wliile. 

Martingale (ma-jtigg^I), v. [f. Marti.ngale 

sb. Cf. F. marlingaler in sense I.J 

1 . intr, (See quot.) 

1823 ‘Jon Bf.r’ Diet. Tu>f, MnrtlnyaU, at play, to 
double stakes constantly, until luck taking one turn only, 
repays the advetMuver all. 

2. trans. Naut. To secure with a guy-rope. 

■ • 2882 Seamanship (ed. 6) 211 If the wind is likely 

to freshen, martingale the . . sluddiug-sail boom. 

II Marilinffana (martipga'na). Also anglicized 
-gane. [tiicilinn It.] A kind of boat used in Sicily. 

1886 List of Skips Reported Dec., /\bbrcv., Ma. l^Iarlin- 
gana. 1893 F. M. Crawford Children ofKingl. 6 A couple 
of clumsy * maningane.s’. 

Martini (majtrnz*). Short {e^x Martini- Henry 
7 'ifie (see quot. 1870). 

1870 Colburn's United Service PTag. I. 361 The mnld im* 
provemenis whicli have taken place, .since the introauctlon 
of. .Brown Bess in 1842, to that of the Martini-Henry in 
tl»e prevent year. Ibid. 367 The only thing then remaining 
to be done w'as to fit the Martini breech to the Henrj' 
barrel, and thus rve have the Martini-Henry rifle complete. 
2876 Rifle Shot's Man. 21 With the Martini . - a convidcr- 
ably increased allowance can be madc.^ 1890 Kut.ing Seb 
dirrs Th*‘ee (iBori 65 The good :ind virtuous people who 
hardly know a Martini from n Snider. 

Martinia, variant of M.mitv.via. 
f Ma'rtinish, a. Obs. [f. Martin -b -isil.] 
Of or pertaining to the Martinisls. 
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X592 G. Harvey Four Lett. n. Wks. (Grosart) I. 203 This 
Martinish anO Counier-martinish age, 

IflCa'rtinisiii. [f. Martin + -ism.] 

!L The tenets of ‘Martin Marprelate* (seeMAB-b). 
1589 PasguxVs Ret. A iv. It is a^ common reporte that the 
faction of Martinismehath mightie freends. 1597 Hooker 
Ecct. Pol. V, Ded. § 7 The scurrilous and more then Satyri- 
call immodestie of Martinisme. 

2 , The system of L. C. de Saint-Martin (see next 3). 
1879 Encycl. Brit. IX. 751 (art. Free7uasonr^\ The rivalry 
of such romantic systems as Martinism was stjll. .keenly fell. 
UCartillist (mautinist). Also 7 zxiartenist. 
[f^ the proper name Martin + -1st,] 

1 . A partisan of ‘ Martin Marprelate'. 

1589 ? Lyly Paf>j>e w. Hatchet Wks._ 1902 III. 405 Twas 
a mad knaue and a Martinist, that diuided his sermon into 
parts for memorie sake. aiCoo Hooker Eccl, Pol.vii. vi. 
§ 7 Tell the Martinist of the High-Priests great authority 
..what other thing doth serve his turn but the self-same 
shift. 1659 Gauden Tears Ch. r. v. 61 After such . . Satyrick 
Pasquils (worthy of such Martenists) came open menacings 
of Princes and Parlaments, Priests and People too. 

2 . A follower of Martin Luther (as described by 
Sivift in The Tale of a TuF), 

17S1 Earl Orrery Remarks Swift {1752) 194 The criti- 
cisms of the Martinists(whom wemaysuppose the members 
of the church of England). 

3 . \f.Martiniste.'] Amemberofa mystical school 
of religionists founded by L. C. de Saint-Martin 
(1743-1803), a disciple of Martinez Pasqualis (died 

1779)- 

1871 Morley Crii. Mtsc, Sen i. 383 Peradventure the 
twelve apostles might please you better than the philan- 
thropists and Martinists. 
i* 4 . ? Used erron. for Martinet 2, Obs, 

1652 Gaule Alag-astrom. 179 How many magicians, astro- 
logers, [etc.]. .have had their. .martinisis, maisterels, and 
ministrels, their imps and familiars, as well as other witches ? 

SICartillite (mautinait). Min. [Named by 
J. H. Kloos 1887-9 Prof. K. Mariiny who 
collected it.] Hydrous phosphate of calcium found 
at Cura9ao (Chester Diet, 4l/i«. 1896). 

+ JVta'rtiuize, V. Obs. [f. Martin + -ize.] intr. 
To discourse in the strain of ‘ Martin Marprelate*. 

iS 9 * Greene Folly Ded., Wks. (Grosart) IX. 228, 
1 cannot Martinize, sweare by my faie In a pulpit, and rap 
out gogs wounds in a tauerne. 


Martinmas (mautinmas). Forms: 3, sniar- 
tinmaase, 4 martymnease, 4-7 martimes, mar- 
tym©8,5 niartyraasse, martyiimeae,my rtynmea, 
6 znartii-, martylmaa, ‘Znease, mertyznas, -mes, 
6-7 martlemas, 7 martinmass, martyzunasse, 8 
martilmasae, 9 raartinmas. [f. Martin + Mass.] 
1 . The feast of Su Martin, 11 Nov. Formerly 
sometimes + Martinmas in Winter^ for distinction 
irom the feast of the translation of St.Martin, 4July. 

In Scotland one of the two term-days recognized by com- 
mon law. In many ^rts of England it was until recently 
the usual time for hiring servants, and fairs were often held 
on this day. It was also common to slaughter cattle at 
Martinmas to be salted for winter provision. 

\OE. Citron, an. 9x8 Foran to Marlines msssan.] 1297 R, 
Glouc. (Rolls) X0579 A conseil hii made at martinmasse at 
brislowe ich vnderstonde. ^1330 R, Brunne Chron. (18:0) 
230 After l?e Martynmesse l«t he died here. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce ix. 127 This wes eftir the Martymes, Quhen snaw 
had helit all the land. 14. . Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 148, 
itij mark & xx^. now dew unto him at this Maitymasse last, 
c 1450 Merlin vL 96 The kynge is now deed sithe Martin- 
masse. *47* Presentm. furies in Surtees Misc. (1888) s6 
We desyer b* he be wodyd be Myrtynmes next comyng. 
1523 Fitzherb. Suru. viii. (1539) 12 From Myghelmas to 
Martylmas. 1557 Tusser ioo Points Hush, xxxiii, For 
Easier, at Martihnas hange vp a biefe. 1609 Skene Re^. 
Maj\y Quon.Ailac/t. 91 b. The ane half at the feast of Whit- 
sunday, and the other halfe at the feast of Martymes. 3641 
Best Farifi.B&s. (Surtees)t2o Atl Martynmasse,. . weeseite 
our foreman to cuttingeof white-wilfes [etc.]. 1666-88 Dallas 
Stilesiittyj) 536 At two Terms in the year, Wbitsundayand 
Martinmass in Winter. 1838 Bell Diet. Law Scot, 986 
The crop is understood to be fully sown at the 'term of 
Whitsunday, and to be reaped at the term of Martinmas, 
1867 Freeman iV’i7>7//.C<>n7.b876) I.V.34S After Martinmas 
they took up their winter quarters. 38^ Johnston Chron. 
Glenbitckie 81 Ye ken it [money lent] should have been paid 
at Martinmas. 

+ 2 . Used as a derisive appellation. Obs, 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen, /K, ii. ii. 110 And how doth the Mar- 
tlemas, your Master? [rr. Falstaff: cf. in. iii. 199,0 my 
sweet Becfe.) 

3 . Comb. fOS Martinmas term; f Martinmas beef, 
flesh, meat, the meat of an ox salted at Martinmas; 
Martinmas Sunday , 5 *^’., the Sunday nearest to 
Martinmas ; Martinmas stuniuer, = St, Martin’s 
summer (in quot. 

1530 pALSGR. 243/2 *Martylmas befe, hrezil. 1542 Bordc 
Dyetary xxix. (1870) 292 Refrayne from eatynge of red 
hcrynge, martylmas beef and baken. 1620 Venner Via 
Recta (1650) 72 Beefe Salted, and after dried, which we 
commonly call Martima‘;-Beef is of very bard concoction. 
1849 Macaulay Hist, En^. iii, I. 315 Under Ch.arles the 
Second it was not till the beginning of November that 
families laid in their stock of salt provisions, then called 
Martinmas beef, 1656 Uidclev Pract. Pkysick 329 '•Martle- 
mas flesh a year old, tested and dried. 1352 Irytinerv^ 4 
iVnstoure 345 For alle es *Martynmesse mete pat I with 
moste dele Noghte hot worttes with the flesche withowt 
wilde fowle. 1885 R. Buchanan Annan iVaierX, It was 
■*Martintnas Sunday. 1893 G. Allen Woman who did 378, 
I almost feel tempted to ewe way to this ‘•Martinmas sum- 
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mer of love. 1592 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1848) II. 79 The 
*Martomes terms last bypast and Witsonday terme to cum. 

Martionist, obs. ionn of Marcionist. 

Martir, variant of Mabtek, a marten. 
3ilartir(e, obs, forms of Martyr sb. and v. 
Martirlogi, variant of Mabtiloge Obs. 
Martiron, obs. form of Marten. 

Slartite (mautait). Min, [f. L. Mart-^em (see 
Mars) -ite.] ‘ A pseudomorph of hematite after 
magnetite* (Chester Z)rV/. Min.'). 

x8sx Watts tr. Gtnelitis Handbk. Chem, V. 194 Sesqui- 
oxide of Iron., .Occurs in the forms of.. Iron-glance, Red 
Hrematite. .and Martite. 1879 Rutley Stud, Rocks xi, 200 
The magnetite probably being convened into martite. 

Martlemas, obs. form of Martinmas. 
tUXa’rtletL Obs. Also 5 mertlete. [Altered 
form of Mabtret. Cf. MDu. martel^ var. of marter 
marten; also med.L. inartahts marten (once in 
Dn Cange from a document written in Germany).] 
A marten ; also, the fur of the marten. 

1440 in Peacock ^«j'.CAi^Kr»zVHr^(i866) 182 A vestment 
of white fustiane with black mcrtletes. 1693 Ray Syn. 
Quadr. 200 Martes aliis Foyna^ a Martin or hlartlet. 17S3 
Chambers Cyct, Sufp.y Marfesyil\& Martin, or Martlet., 
the name of a creature of the weasel kind. 1802 Sibbald 
Chron. Scot. Poetry IV. GXqss., Rfartlety more commonly 
Mertrick, a kind of large weesel, which b^rs a rich fur. 

(ma'Jtlet). Also 6 mart(e)lett©, 
7 martilet, 8 mart(©)lett. [a. F. jnartetet, app. 
an altered form of martinet (see Martinet^), 
perh. assimilated to roitelet wren.] 

L The swift, Cypselus apitSy formerly often con- 
fused with the swallow and the house-martin, to 
which some of the examples refer. 

1538 Elvot Dict.y A/edes, a byrde whose fete be so lytle, 
that they seeme to haue none. I suppose they be mart- 
iettes. 1575 Torberv. Faulconrie 134 Yong sparrowes 
martelettes and other small byrdes. 1596 Shaks. Merck, 
y. 11. ix. 28 Which, .like the Martlet Builds in the weather 
on the outward wall. x666 Drydcn Ann. Mirab. cx, First 
the martlet meets it in the sky. 1678 [see Martinet^ x). 
2771 Smollett Hum^k. Cl. 8 June, The sweet twitter of 
the martlet at my window. 1773 (see Martin ^ i]. xSzx 
Blackw. Mag. X. 443 ITl stay here till the woodcock comes, 
and the martlet takes her wing. 1854 Syd. Dobell Balder 
xxiii. 109 When airy martlet, sipping of the pool. Touches it 
to a ripple that stirs not The Lltes. 

2 . Her, An imaginary bird without feet, home as a 
charge. Used as a mark of cadency for a fourth son. 

In French heraldry the corresponding bird (described as 
having neither feet nor beak) UcaWtAvterleite {,0^. merUtty 
meslete; AF. heraldry had meretot^ merloiy with differing 
dim. suffix). This word is app. a dim. of merle blackbird; 
according to Littr6 it has the sense ‘ female blackbird but 
only the heraldic sense appears In Hnts.^Darm. It seems 
possible that the heraldic bird may originally have been in- 
tended for a ‘little blackbird’, represented without feet by 
accident or caprice, or with symbolical intention, and that the 
English heralds of the t6th c. or earlier identified the bird 
so depicted with the ‘martlet' or swift, which has short 
legs, whence its mod. specific name apus^Gr. an-or? footless. 
It is noteworthy that the ‘ martlets ’ (so called w the i6th c.) 
in the pretended arms of Edward the Confessor were at an 
early period portrayed with feet. The anglicized form of 
merletCy Marlet, does not occur in heraldic use, but ap- 
pears in several i6ibc. instances with the sense of fnartlet, 
i.e.a swift or a martin. According to English heraldic 
writers, the use of the footless bird as a mark of cadency for 
younger .sons was meant to symbolize their posi tion as having 
no fooling in the ancestral lands. 

1x1550 in Bartng'Gould^ Twigge*s West. Artnory 
5 Bodleigh : Arg: 5 martlets 3, 2, on a cheife sab: 3 coro- 
nets or, x6io Guilum Heraldry in. xvH. (1611) 163 He 
beareth Azure, a Bend Argent, Cottized Or, belweenc six 
^lartlets of the same. ..The Martlet or Martinet (saith 
Bekenhawb) hath legges so exceeding short, that they can by 
no meanes goe. 1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. 1. xv. 48 The 
fourth Brother gives a Martilet for the difference of his 
Armes, 1664 Butler Httd. 11. iii. 4x7 The strangest long- 
wing'd Hawk that flies. That, like a Bird of Paradise, Or 
Herauld's Martlet has no legs. 1704 J, Harris Lex. Teckn. 

I, Mar/lei, the Term in Heraldry for a Pidgeon, with its 
Feet erased or torn off; ’lis also the Difference, or mark 
of Distinction in an Escutcheon for the fourth Brother or 
Family. 1880 G. T. Clark in Encycl, Brit. XI, 690/2 The 
imputed arms of the Confessor, ‘gules, a cross patonce be- 
tween s martlets or’. 

+ iyia*rtlit, Ohs.'^^ Naut. ? = Martinet.^ 

1626 Capt, Smith Accid, Yng, Seamen 15 The Robins, 
garnit, Clew garnits, tyes, martlits. 

Martloge, variant of Mabtiloge Ohs, 
t Ma'rtly, Obs. [f, MartjA‘* + -ly 1.] Ap- 
pointed every ‘ mart’ or periodical fair-time. 

1655 in Thurloe St. Papers (*742) III. zip It is in the 
breast of the company orderly assembled.. to make choice 
of a marily deputy or for what other term or continuance 
they shall find convenient. 

fUffaTtly, adv. Obs. [f. Mart T5.'*-i--LT2.] 
Every ‘marl* or fair-time (the period when ac- 
counts were made up in Germany). 

rz6oo in Trans. Roy. Htst.SoC. (1902) XVI. 45 Foure 
and twentye Assystents..to bee chosen martly or as occasion 
shall ser>c from tyme to tyme. xyix Strype Eccl. Mem. \ I. 

II. x. 327 The Emperor,. ran. .martely great and excessive 
interest for large sums already had. 

Marfciiet(te, variant forms of Martinet. 
Marten, Martoune, obs. ff. Marten, Martin. 
Martre, variant of Marter Obs., Martyr. 
Martren, obs. form of ^Iabten. 


MABTYB. 


tMa’rtret. Obs. [f. Mabtie + -et,] 
A pole-cat. 

24.. Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 582/28 Feconiriay a martret. 

t Ma*rtrix, martrick- Sc. Obs. Also 5-6 
mar-, mertrik, 6 matrik, 5-8 mertrick. [a. and 
ad. med.L. maiirix (Wr.-Wulcker S95), a fem. 
coined to correspond to martor Marter]^ the suffix 
being apprehended as if that of an agent-noun.] 
A marten ; also, the fur of the marten. 

14*3 J-AS. I Kingis Q. civil, The bugil), draware by his 
hornis grete ; The maririk, sable, the foyn3ee, and mony mo. 
ci47q Henryson Mor. Fab. v. {Pari. Beasts) xvii, The 
mertrik with the cuning and the con. 1536 Bellenden 
Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 21 Mony hidis and skinnis of oxin, 
scheip, gait and martrikis. 1564 Reg. Prisy Council Scot. 
I. 308 Ane goun of drogat, lynit with martrikis, begareit 
with velvet. 1596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1 . zz 
He dryues the foxis, the inartrix, the brok and the wilkatt. 
1630-56 Sir R. Gordon Hist. Earls Sutherland 3 jlar- 
trixes, hares, and fumarts. 1703 M. Martin Descr. West. 
/f/.36 The Mertrick. .about the size of a big Cat, is pretty 
numerous in this Isle. 1707 Miege St. Gt. Brit, iu 30 
Deer-skins, Foxes, ..Mertricks. 1802 (see Martlet*]. 

atirib. 1424 Sc, Acts Jos. I (18x4) II. 6/1 fJ* na man 
half mertrik skynnis out of the realme. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. (18^8) I. X51 For fox and fulmart aud of mertrik 
skin, Anew thair wes tha landis than within. 

Martron(e, martroim, obs. ff. Marten, 
Martspaine, obs. form of Marchpane. 
Martyall, obs. form of Martial. 

Martylage, -logye, var. ff. Mabtiloge Obs. 
Martylmas, -messe, obs. ff. Martinmas. 
Martymasse, -mes, obs. ff, Martinmas. 
Martymette : see Martinet. 

Mariya, obs. form of Marten, Martin. 
!l3SIart3niia(*Ra-*ti*nia), Hot. Also 8 martinia. 
[raod.L. (Linnsns), f. name of Prof. J. MartyUy 
died 1768.] A genus of American plants of the 
N.O. Pedalhiese; a plant of this genus. 

1753 in Chambers Cycl. Su/p. 1796 H. Hunter tr. 
St.Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 220 , 1 did not know of 
what country the martinia was a native. _x86o Darlington 
Amer. Weeds 222 Long-beaked Martynia, Unicorn Plant. 
..This pl.Tnt..is cultivated for its singular fruit— which, in 
its young state, .is used for making pickles. 

Martyr (ma‘4t3j), sb. Also 1-6 martir, 3-6 
•ter, 4 -tire, 4-5 -tyre, -tre, 5 -tier, 6 Sc. *teir, 
-ther. [OE. martyr, ad. Eccl.L. martyr, a. Gr, 
^dpTvp, Aolic and late Gr, form of pdpns (stem 
paprvp-) witness (in Christian use, martyr), f, Ar}'an 
root * smer- (whence Skr. smar) to remember. 

The Gr. word was adopted in Goth, as martyr. The Lat. 
word passed into all the Rom. langs. (OF. tuartir, Pr., 
mod.F., Pg. martyTy Sp. martiry It martin) and some of 
the Teut. langs. (OFns., 0 %.pxartiry MLG. marter, Sw., 
Da. martyr); in Ger. and Du. the sense was expressed ^ 
a derivative (OHG. tnartirari, MHG. merterer.modi.G, 
ptdrtyrer; MHG. martetsreylWSo, martelereylAuvu ptar- 
telare, mod.Du. piartelaar), f. OHG. martiray martela 
(MHG. marterty martely mod.G. ptartery MDu., MHG. 
martelcy mod.Du. vtarteL in Combs.) fern., ad. L. mar- 
iyrimn martyrdom. In ON. /A 4 imWr(* torture-witness ') 
was substituted.] 


1 . Eccl. The specific designation of honour (con- 
noting the highest degree of saintship) for: Onewho 
voluntarily undergoes the penalty of death for re- 
fusing to renounce the Christian faith or any article 
of it, for perseverance in any Christian virtue, or for 
obedience to any law or command of the Church. 

A sect which regarded its distinctive principles as part of 
the Christian faith could apply the title, in this strict sense, 
to its own members who died under persecution, while by 
others the application would be repudiated, or only conceded 
ironically. Popularly, however, this sense has long tended 
to be apprehended as a specific use of sense 2. 

a 900 tr. Bxdns Hist. i. vii, Dzer wass pa heafde besJagen 
se strengesta martyr Sands Albanus. c xooo Menotogium 69 
Sculan we hwmSere ^^yt martira j^emynd ma areccan. 1x54 
O. £. Chron. an. 1137 (Laud MS.) Ne uuaren naeure nan 
martyrs swa pined alse hi wairon. a 1225 Ancr /?. 50 fe 
reade [creoice] Iimpe 5 to f>eo kat beo 9 , uor Codes luue, mid 
hore blodshedunge irudded & ircadtd,as.e be martirsweren. 
tf 1330 R. Brvuue Chron. (j8io) 3S Hegateof hirS. Edward, 
bat IS be marlere, C1388 in WycliPs Set. Wks. III. 489 Of 
Scint Steven men bene certayne by holy wrilte bat he is a 
gloriouse marlire. CZ400 Destr. Troy 3488 Dyssmembrit 
as mariers, & murihcret to dethe. 1474 Caxton Chesse 61 
Abel was the fyrst martir in theolde testament. 1529 IMore 
Dyatoge i, Wks. 134/2, I thanke god & his holy marter, I 
can se nowe as well as any man. 1586 B. Young Guazzo s 
Civ. Com>, tv, 218 b, If 1 had not giuen credence to that Pro- 
uerbe, That it is better to bee a Martyr than a Confessour. 
i6xx Bible ylf/xxxii. 20 When y blood of thy martyr 
versions witness (Vulgate testis)) Steuen was shed. *®S 3 
Ross View of all Relig. xii. 403 Barrowist«, so 
from Barrow, their first Martyr. 167a Evelyn Diary zo Feb-, 
K. Charles our Martyr. 1704 Nelson /fx/. < 5 - VlIT 

(1739) 361 It was necessary to resist unto blood, to acquire 
glorious Privilege of a MartjT. 1850 Mrs. 

Mofuist. Ord. (1863)97, 1 am not sure that the 
properly belongs to St. Edward, for his death w 

tary, nor from any religious cause, . 

m The events of the Reformation penod canned 
the word to be popnlarly associated esp. with 
death by' fire. Hence sometime /««//.. 

i66« D»ydek-^«». ■ 

tjYS of the fight, With paler fires beheld the eastern shj. 

fb. Used with sarcastic emphasis for: One woo 

suffers death in an evil cause. Obs, 
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MARTY RIZATION 


c X380 Wyclif Scl. III. 171 But I^rd ! what mede 
Avere it to feden and nbrischen hus Anticrist martres ! — 
Wks. (1880) 21? Sathanas children & martens of glolonye. 
*577 Vautrouillier Luther on Ep. Gal. 234 The doers of 
the lawe . . are rightly called the Deuils martyrs. They take 
morepaynes. .in purchasing hell, .then the Martyrs of Christ 
doe in obtaining heauen, 2653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. 
xxxvii. 247 T^is action of theirs brought these Martyrs of the 
Divell into the Number of the Saints. 2841 Lo. Houghton 
One Tract More xo Melancthon mentions that the German 
Lutherans named those that had suffered for the reformed 
cause, in England, the DeviCs Martyrs. 

c. Used in the etymological sense of : Witness. 

* 2642 Milton A/ol. S/nect. Wks. 1851 III. 301 These open- 
ing the prisons and dungeons cal’d out of darknesse and 
bonds, the elect Martyrs and witnesses of their Redeemer. 
a 2677 Barrow (t686) III. '95 Having such a cloud of 

'jiartyrs [Heh. xW. i]. 

2 . One who undergoes death (more loosely, one 
.who undergoes great suffering) on behalf of any 
•religious or other belief or cause, or as a conse- 
’quence of his devotion to some object. Const, to. 

*597 Shaks. 2 Lfen. /kV'v. i. 193 Were our Royall faiths 
Martyrs in Loue. 2632 Bp. Hall Invis. World 11. i. That 
heathen m.irtyr Socrates. 2693 Congreve Love for L. i. ii, 
Who would die a martyr to sense in a country where the 
religion is folly? 27x3 De Foe Fam. Instruct. 1. iv, (2842) 
I. 92 You are like lo be a Martyr in the worst'cause that 
ever ^int .suffered in. 2737 Pope Hor. Ep. 1. i, 151 The 
Fool, whose Wife elopes some thrice a quarter, For matri- 
monial solace dies a martyr. 2777 Watson Philip If ( 1839) 323 
His father had died a martyr for that cause, which he now 
wanted so basely to betray. 1793 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 

185 That patience and fortitude. .which distinguished the 
martyrs of your family in their la-t calamitous struggle. 
iZS^Chent. Ne-ivsi^ Feb. B4/1 {heading) A. Martyr to Science. 

D. One who dies a victim {to . . ). 

2792 S; Rogers Pleas. Mem. i. 286 (He] sinks a martyr to 
repentant sighs. 2800 Mar. Edgeworth MuradWx^ Murad 
*. .died a martyr to the immoderate use of opium. 

3 . hyperbolically. One who suffers tortures com- 
parable to those described in the legends of martyrs ; 
a constant sufferer. Const, to (an ailment, etc.). 

A common use in mod. Fr. (In the first quot. the word 
may be a verb intr., ‘ to suffer as a martyr ’ : Godef. cites a 
very similar passage as example of the OF. tnariirer.) 

c 2360 A. Scott Poems (S, T. S.) xvi. 12 To lufe & serf 
his lady bricht, And want hir syne. As I do, martir day and 
nyt. 2847 Fn. A. Kemble in Rec. Later Life (2882] III. 

186 She is a martyr to dyspepsia and bad cooking. 2892 
Law Times XCll. x6o/i I'he deceased. .had been a martyr 
for years to rheumatic gout. 

D. To make a martyr of : to subject to hardship 
or inconvenience. Now often jocularly, to make a 
martyr of oneself \ to make a real or pretended 
sacrifice of one’s inclinations for the sake of gaining 
'credit for it. 

*599 PEKLE 5 ‘iV C/^'tf;/z. Wks. (Eullenl 11.168 He even means 
to make a martrls [r/V : ? meant as an illiterate blunder] of 
poor Shift his man. 2882 Miss Braddon Mt. RoyaTWi Vou 
.shall not make a martyr of yourself for my .sake. 

• 4. atirib. and Comb. a. appositive (quasi-tr^*.). 

2632-3 Jrr. Tavlor Serm.for Year II. iv. 43 'ITie monu- 
■ments of the Martyr Prophets. 2720 Pope Windsor For, 
313 Here o'er the marlyr-king the marble weeps. 1833 Mars- 
tJEN Early Purit. 9 The martyr-bishop Hooper. 1863 I. 
Williams Baptistery u.xku. I2874) 67 That fam'd Antioch's 
■martyr-maid. 2883 Century Mag. July 328/1 One (town] 
called Garfield, in honour of the martyr president. 

b. simple atirib., as marlyr-cell, -conduct., 
-death, -Jlre, -Jlame, -legend, -spirit, -stake, -task, 
-train, -zeal\ martyrdike adv. c. objective, as 
martyr f -queller, -slaying. Also martyr-maker, 
-man, contemptuous names for the martyrologist 
John Fo.xe (1517-1587); martyr-vase Aniiq., 
a vessel in which relics of a martyr were preserved, 
2860 W . H. A^insworth Oviugdean Grange 242 Dulcia may 
be . . placed in the *martyr-cells beneath the White-Hart, 
1832 Carlyle Charact, Mtsc. 1857 *7 Heroic "“martjT 

gjnducL 2798S0THEDY tr. WietatMsOberon (1826) II. 229 
Huon with lingering ‘•martyr-death decay.s. 2849 Stovel 
l^trod. Canne's Xecess. 50 Meeting, .round the *marlyr-fires 
which consumed their brethren. 2830 Tf.nna'son y’u — ii, 
Nor •martyr-flames, nor trenchant swords Can do away that 
ancient he. 290a W. M. Ramsay in ExpositorOci. 284 A good 
example of the way in which *martyT-Iegends grew round a 
really historical n.ame. 2580 Hollydand Treas. Fr. Tone-., 
Martyrement, •Martyr like. 2826 W. E. Andrews E.xa'm. 
Foxs Cah Pvot. Saints 425 I’he •martyr-tnakcr appears 
to have been unacquainted with their Christian names. 
2826 CoBnETT //«/. Prof. Reform, xvi. § 471 The ‘pious 

S Saint Edward », as Fox, the *raartyrman. most im- 
calls him. 2332 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 352/1 
;rers & ‘martyr quellers. 2826 E. Irving Babylon \ 
III. 189 This new •marlyr-slayingpower. 2817 MKs. Hemans 
'flod. Greece xin, The *mariyr-spirit of resolve was fled. 2708 
SoTHEBY tr. Wieland's Oberon (1826) II. 210 Already .si^ 
before the ‘mart jT-.stake The pair that perish for each others 
sake. 2827 Mrs. Hf.mans Last Constantine xix. Some hi«h 
'*inart>T'lask. 2B27 Keblr Chr. V., Holy Innocents, 'I'helr 
•palnu and garlands telling plain 'I'hat they arc of the glorlou.s 
■•martyr 'train. 2846 C. Maitland Ch. in Catacombs 247 Be- 
tween the heathen lacrymatory and the so-called •marljT- 
vase there exists no well defined difference. 1803 Southey 
Madoc in Azt. xv. Her Priests, .fought with •martjT zeal. 

Martyr (ma-jtai), v. Forms: 1 (S3)mar- 
tyrian, (oo)martriaii, 3-4 martri, 3-5 martre(n, 
3-7 -tir(e, 4 -irye, -tiry, 4-C -ter, -tyre, 5 -tur, 
mertre, 6 .S'f. marthyr, 4- martyr, [f. ^lAKTYR 
sb. ; cf. OF. tnariirer.'] 

1 . trans. To put to death as a martyr ; to make 
a martyr of. (foccas. rc/l.) 


c 803 K. Alfred Oros. vi. vi. (Sweet) 262 pxt hie Petrus & 
Paufus 7;emartredon. a 900 tr. BxdcCs Hist. i. vii, Da wres 
eac swylce heafde beslesen & gemartjTad se mon, seSe.. 
wiSsoc hect lie tSonc Godcs andeitere slo^e. c 2203 Lay. 
10901 pus ferde Maximien ; he martiyde seint Alban. 2297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) x6ox Heworrede cristendom. .&let martri 
seint denis, a fyyaCursorM. ^24 pis womman (Maximilla) 
was pe first men wist pat martird was for ihesu crist. 2377 
Lancl. P. pi. B- XV. 551 In sauacion of the fayth seynt 
Thomas was ymartired. 2430-2530 Ladye 124 In 
greate desyre to be marty'rde for the loue of cure lorde lesu 
cryste. 2480 Caxtos Chron. Eng. xL 28 Seynt peter. . wente 
to Rome and was made pope til that Nero the emperour 
lete hym martren. 2642 J. Jackson True Evaug. T. 11. 120 
Matthias. .was.. Martyred by the Axe or Hatchet. 2709 
Hearne Collect, s Jan.iO. H. S.) II. 162 Tyndale was mar- 
tyr’d at Fylford. 2833 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) 1 1 . 1, 
ill. 104 The German tribes, .martyred St. Boniface and other 
. . missionaries who came to them., 
t 2 . To kill, slay, esp. by a cruel death. Also 
with down (cf- cut down). Obs. “ 

C1305 St. Kenelm 101 in E. E:P. (1862) 50 Oure louerd 
nold no^t hat he scholde so lt3tliche ymartred beo. r 2400 
Destr. Troy 3553 What mighty were marrit, & martrid to 
dethe. 2400-50 3644 pare wm he Medis martird. 
c 2470 Henry Wallace iv. 377 Our kingis men he haldis at 
gret wnrest, Martyris thaim doun. 1530 Palscr. 633/1, 
I martyr a person, I put him to dethe by turmentynge. . , 
They nave martyred hym amongest them. 2379 Lyly 
Euphues (Arb.) 81 My father shall sooner martir mee in 
the fire than marye me to Philautus. ^94 J. Williams 
Shrove Tuesday 12 When Strathmore's (Countess martyrs 
all her C^ts. 

3 . To inflict grievous suffering or pain upon ; to 
torment, torture. 

c 2240 Wohunge in Cotl. Horn. 283 Lauedi moder and 
meiden pu . . was wiSinne martird ipi moderliche herte. 
^2386 Chaucer Kntls T. 704 Wrccched Palamoun, That 
'Pheseus martlreth in prisoun. 2492 Caxton Vitas Pair, 
(W, deW. 1495) I. li. 104 b/2 Soo moche as they martred him, 
soo moche more he louyd theym. a 2333 Ld. Berners 
Huon xxvi. 8r, I shall so marier thee that thy body shall 
not endure it. 2396 Spenser F. Q. iv. vii. y The lovely 
Amoret, whose gentle hart Thou martyrest with sorow and 
with smart. 2621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 4 If you be., 
some furie of purpose sent to vex me, vse your force to the 
vttermost in martyring me. 2737 Pope Hor. Ep. i. vi, 54 
Rack'd with Sciatics, martyr'd with the Stone. 2860 Haw- 
thorne Marb. Faun (1879) IL xxiv. 237 They must.. pelt 
him and absolutely martyr him with jests. 2893 R. T. 
Jeffrey Visits to^ Calvary 226 His blessed body martyred 
and quivering In its every nerve with aching torture. 

1 4 . To inflict wounds or disfiguring blows upon ; 
to mutilate ; also, to disfigure (the face) with 
weeping. Obs. 

2590 C'tess Pembroke Antonie 734 Hir faire discouer'd 
hrest. .she still martircth with blowes. 2622 Lady M. Wroth 
Urania 53 With the flowing of leares, her face was martyred 
so much, as (etc.}. <t 2656 Ussher Ann. (2658) 316 Theodo- 
lus hImseU. .sorely martyred with wounds. 

t b. trans/. To mutilate, spoil (a thing). Obs, 
C24SO Erie Tolous 1110 They hewc thorow helme and 
basenet, And martyrd many a mayle. 2600 Surflet Conn, 
trie Farme 111. xxviu. 485 Apples must be gathered.. by 
hand, .otherwise the friiile would be much martred. 2633 
Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. iv, § it Of such Monuments as were 
transmitted to Posterity, it is probable most were martyred 
by theTyrannyof the Pagans. x6s8SirT. Browne // j'rWizA 
Ep. Ded., Time hath so martyred the Records, that [etc.]. 
6. To represent as a martyr, nonce-use. 

2649 Milton Eikon, Pref., Though the Picture sett in front 
would Martyr him and Saint him lo befoole the people, 
lilartyr, variant of Mauter, a marten, 
t IVTartyragO. Obs. nonce-wd, [After virago.] 
A female martyr having the courage of a man. 

. 2634 Whitlock Zootomia 562 That one speech of a cheer- 
full hlartyrago, when .she said, farewell Faith .. farewell 
Hope.. but welcome Love. 

Martyrdom (luaMlaidam). Forms: see Mar- 
tyr sb?- ; also 4-5 -dam, 4-7 -dome. [OE. mar- 
tyrdd/it : see Martyr'jA and -Dosi. Cf. mod.G. 
-tnarlyrerlhutn (in Goethe also martyrthum), Sw., 
Da. martyrdom.] 

1 , The sufferings and death of a martyr. Also, 
the act of becoming or condition of being a martyr. 

a poo Ir. Bxdds Hist. i. vii, Daer waes cyrice geworht.. 
his hro>vunge & martyrdomc ^^^rhc. C 2200 Vices ^ Virtues 
129 Manije husend,.here clanncsse ihelden and manics- 
kennes inartirdom 5 ar fore Solcdc. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
9830 He huld it al wrechc of god vor sein tomas martirdom. 
c 2386 Chaucer Sec. Hun's T. 274 The palm of martirdom 
for to rcceyue. 2456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S. T. S.) 32 
The faith has tane..sircnth throu the tribulaciounsnnd per- 
.secuciouns, and marlerdomeof halymarieris. 2S9 oSi'Cnser 
•/*'. Q. HI. iil. 30 An huge host. AVith which he godly Os- 
wald shall subaew, And crowne with martiredome his sacred 
head, 2634 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 58 Wc saw., 
another show, representing the martyrdom of all the Apostles, 
2704 Nelson Fest. 4- Fasts viii. (1739) loi The Martyrdom 
of the Holy Innocents.. is.. commanded to be for ever cele- 
brated in .the Church. 2856 Hist. Eng. (xSeS)!!. 

ix. 374 He had spent hU time in encouraging catholics to 
persevere to martSTdom for their faith. 

aitrib. 2688 Evelyn Z7/<ro^3oJan.,TheMart>Tdome day 
of K. Charles the First. 

b. trausf. 

rt 1703 Burkitt On H. T,, Matt, xiv, 11 It is as true a 
mari^Tdom to suffer for dutj', as for faith. *847-9 Heli-s 
Friends in C, (1851)!. X07 Social martyrdoms placcnosaints 
upon the calend.ir. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng, vii. 1 1 . 215 
lo suffer martyrdom for the property and liberty of his 
plunderers and oppressors. 

c. .The name given to the N. W. transept of 
Canterbury c.ithedEal, Yvhere Hecket was murdered. 


2632 Weever Anc, FuneHil Mo7t. 228 Here-.Hes'interted 
in the Martyrdomc an Archbishop. 2691 VlooMAtk. Oxcit 
1.551. 2855 A. P. Stanley ilA///. C<zz//^rA 65.' 

^ *)• 2 . Slaughter, esp. in to make martyrdom. Ohs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce vi. aSp He sic martirdome thair maid* 
That he the furde all stoppit had. 02450 Merlin x. 163 As 
soone as the kynge Ban com in-to the medlee he be-gw to 
do so grete martirdom of peple, and so grete occision that 
[etc.]. 2485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 188, 1 shold make grelc’mar* 
terdom on these Paynyms. 

3 . Torment, torture ; extreme pain or suffering. 
c 2386 ChaIicer Kut.'s 7\ 602 Who koude ryme in englwsh 
proprely His martirdom (jo. in prison]? 014^ (i\XTos 
Sonnes of Aymon iv. ny Yf we were suche as I trowed we 
sholde not stiffre the martyrdomc that we endure. 1550 
CovERDALE Death H. i. 177 Chrj’ste hangynge in great 
hlartyrdome vpon the crosse. 2638 Sir T. Browne Ily. 
driot. iii. (1736) 36 Were the Happiness of the next World 
as closely apprehended as the Felicities of this, it were a 
Martyrdom 10 live. 1822 Miss Mitford in UEstrange Lift 
(1870) I. V. T39 Only think what martyrdom I underwent in 
entertaining, .this prim damsel from one o’clock to seven, 
t Martyre, Obs. Also 4-6 martir(e, 5 -ter. 
[a. OF. martire, earlier martirie (mod.K. martyre) 
eccl. L. martyrium, a Gr. fiaprvptov, {. fxaprvp- 
(see Martyr j^.).] Torment, torture; extreme 
suffering; also, slaughter (in phr. to make martyre). 

R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 23382 Ouer mykel 
was heir ire, Of so fele to make martire. 2399 Gowzsi PraUe 
of Peace 341 Whan him was levere his oghne delh desire 
'Than do the yonge children to martire. c 2400 Rom. Rose 
25.^7 Than thou shall brenne in greet mart jt. c 2450 Merlin 
xiii, 193 It was merveile lose the martire that Gawein made, 
c 2477 Caxton fason 45 O what payne is to a true louarun- 
■fortunat for;to be in contynuel martire. c 2489 — A>«n« 
of Aymon iii. 93 The whiche kyll and slea your folke, And 
put them to a greate marter. 2507 Tofte Laura in Alba 
(1880) Introd. 33 My griefes and martires, tvhich I still 
sustaine. 

Slartyred (ma’itajd), fpl. a. [f. Martvh v. 
+ -ED 1 .J Made lo suffer martj’rdom ; made a 
martyr of ; + tormented, mutilated (cfo.). 

2580 in Stanyhurst jEueis, etc. (.Arb.) 252 MartjTed Alban. 
X63Z Lithgow T7-av. x. 483 Whatamartyrd anatomy I was. 
2636 BrathvVait Rp/u, Emp. 289 Seeing such a strange 
spectacle of martir’d faces. -2683 Evelyn Diary 2 Ocl, 
Jtis (K. James II] martyr'd and blessed father. 2712 Pope 
Temp.fameiyi^ Herehisabodethemartyr'd Phocion claims. 
2835 Browning Before, Who’.s the martyred man? 1897 
H. S. Merriman In Kedar's Tentsxw. 254 * You are always 
kinder to her than you are to me *, went on the lady in her 
most martyred manner. 1904 Edin. Rev, Jan. 240 The 
martyred legionaries of Sebaste. 

t Mart3rreinent. Obs, [a. OF. martirment, 
f. martirer to Martyr.] Intense suffering. 

2340 Ayenb, 77 Efterward wayes of pouert6, of 20r3e, and 
of martirement, 

tMartyrer* Obs. [f. Martyr v. + -erI.] 
One who mhrtyrs. 

2472 Caxton Recuyell (ed. Sommer) 1 . 29 Shall ihy moder 
be thy marterar. (A mistranslation : Fr. lias marrastre step- 
mother.) 2552 Lyndesay Af<JMayT/ic5Bo7ThosecTeueUbludy 
bowchouris, Martyreris of Prophetis and Prechouris. 26*7 
W. Sclater Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 29 To MartjTers ofSaints 
(belongs] the depth of hellish torments. 

tMa'rtyress. Obs. [f. Martyr rf>.+-ESs.] 
A female martyr. 

2472 Caxton Recuyell (ed. Sommer) I, 207 Alas my fader 
am I b'orn vnder so vnbappy constellacion for to be a mar- 
teresse and prisonner. 2678 Festa Anglo-Romana 225 St, 
Lucia ‘..Unspotted Virgin, and Resolute Martyress. 

. f Maxtyrial, a. Obs. rare'“^. [f. L. inartyr- 
em Martyr jA + -ial. Cf. med.L. marlyridlis 
(f. martyrium).] Befitting a martyr. 

2678 J, JfoNEsj Brit. Ch, 592 A martyrial breast, and a 
fixed re.sorution. 

MaTtyring, vbl. sb. [f. Martyr v. + -ing i.] 
The action of the verb Makti'R. 

c 893 K. .Elfbed Oros. (Sweet) ss.4 Ymbe Cristes locnungB, 
& ymbe his martyrunga (L. passione). a 1300 Cursor M. 
9103 pat sare, pal scam, pal martiring, Was 'neucr sene on 
Ruilk a king ! 2607 Markham Caval. 1. (1617) 85 This ty- 
rannical! martyring of poorehonses. 2692 Locke Toleration 
ill. ix. Wks. zyyy II. 398 'Tis well if Dragooning and Mar- 
tyring can do it. 

Ma’rtyring, ppl. a. [-ing 2.] That martyrs. 

2674 J. IqRiAN] Harv. Home vii. 45 To bear so many a 
marijTing misery. 2830 W. hlACKRAV Church of Rome 26 
She lighted up the martyring fires of Smithfield. 
t Mart3rriologer. Obs.rare-\ [f. assumed 
Gr, *papTvpio\ 6 )os.Xf. papryptov testimony, martyr- 
dom + -\ 6 yos) + -ER 1 .] A martyrologist. 

1643 Prvnne Power Pari. iii. 143 As an ancient 
jSrartyriologer saith. 

Mart^^sli (ma'JtsriJ), a. nonce-wd. [f. Mar- 
tyr sb. + -isii.] Having the air of a martyr. 

x888 F. Barrett Recoiling Vengeance II. vL 83 Ai'drey’s 
quiet, long-suffering, mart>Tish manner. 

t l!ila^3rrizatef V. In pa,t. and pa.pple. mar- 
tirizato. [f. L. marlyrizdt-. ppl. stem of mar- 
tyrizdre to Martyrize.] t= Martyr v. i. 

. 2432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) V, 21 Sixtus, the pope .sue- 
cecued Alexander, whiche .was martirimte. Ibid. 95 This 
emperour,. martirizatc mony trewe peple of Crisle. 

3 lilartyrizatioil(mautTroiz^Jbn). [ad. med.L. 
viartyrizdiio, f. mariyrizare : see next and -ation.] 
The action of subjecting to martyrdom, 

X43X-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 381 Hie matiriz.ncion ofSejmte 
'Ibornas of Canierbcry, 29 ^ Mrs. Piozri fourn. France 
II. 215 Tlircc fountains., which were r-tIcI 10 have burst from 
the ground at the moment of his martyri/ation. 
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marvel; 


MARTYRIZE. 

• tb. Ak/i. Applied to the various processes to 
which rnetals were subjected in the.laboratory, 

• x6io U. Alch» n. v, Name the vexations, and the 

mariyrizaiions ofmetlalls, in the worke. 

Martyrize (mautiraiz), v. Also 5-7 inar- 
tiriz9, 6 marterisse, -ize, 7 -yze, martarize. [ad. 
med.L. tnarlyrizare^ i. martyr x see MartviuA^ 
and -IZE. Cf. F. martyrisa^ Sp. martinzar^ Pg. 
martyrisar^ It. martirizzare^ 

1 . tratts. To make a martyr of, cause to suffer 
martyrdom; *= Martyr t'. i. Now 
e 14S0 Mironr Saluacioun 2832 When Abel of wikked 
kayme ivas sJayne and martirizi'd. 158S A. Ki.vc tr. Cani- 
Calech. in Cath. Tractates 185 S. Dympna 

virgin dochter to the king of Irland marterissed be hirawin 
father vnder Leo the 3, 1657-83 Evelyn Hist. Reltg.{x%s^ 
II, 124 Thousands of Christians. .were all martyrized so 
soon as they had finished the work. 1834 Beckford Italy 
II. 207 St. Vincent, .was martjTrized near the Cape. 

transf. 1595 Spenser Col. Clotit 475 To her my heart 
I nightly martyrize. 

' 2. To cause suffering or misery to : =MAliTntz/.3. 

; 1656 Earl Monm, tr. Boccalini s Advts./r. Parnass. 1. i. 
(1674) 2 Many loathsome things present themselves, .to the 
sight . . ; and to behold them is to martyrize ones self, 1797 
\V. Tooke Cath. //(1798) III. xiii. 347 martyrized 

^hem {jr. Jews] by stripping them naked in the depth of the 
winter, and pouring cold w.ater on their heads. ^ 1803 Mary 
Charlton ly'ife « 5 - Mistress IV’. 150, I must still martyrize 
the curiosity of Caroline. 1885 Solly in 19M Cent. June 
963 How thought can crucify and martyrise any one. 

f 3 . To disfigure dr mutilate by the infiiction of 
wounds or blows; *= Martyr 27. 4. 0 /^s. 

■ J» Hayward tr. Picnidis BanisJid Virg, 106 Mar- 
tyrizing her with so many wounds, that her body was scene 
pll over pierced through with .stabbes. 1637 Monro 

II. 151 Now men are marterj’zed and cut downe.. by those 
furious and thund'ring Engines of great Cannon. 17*8 Bp. 
Hutchinson Wiichcretfl xiii. 210 Thousands martyrizing 
their own Bodies, by tearing the Plesh. 

. 4 . To cause to suffer hardship on behalf of a cause. 

T844 Thackeray Boxcf A'e?'r/f Wks. {Biogr. ed.) XIII. 402 
The Irish press is at present martyrising the most successful 
member of its body. _ Z879 L. Wingfield Lords c/ Strogtie 

III. i. Z2 It would be impolitic to martyrise them too openly, 

b. refl. To make a ‘martyr* of oneself. 

1887 Miss Braudon xxviii, Sheismartyr- 

jMng herself— and for what? 1896 A. Morrison 
the Jago 86 She proceeded to martyrise herself by a show of 
‘setting to rights * in the room. 

5 . intr^ To be or become a martyr, rare. 
xssA Will, Malvern inyc. Clone. Chron. (1724) 382 Arilde 
that blessed Virgin, Which martyrized at Kinton. *846 
Lanuor Albani ^ PlcUtre-d. Wks. II, 14 We must bleed 
and m.Trtyri'se ; no end or remission of our suflerings. 

’ Hence MaTtyrlzed ppl. a.y Itta’rtjTizing* vhl. 
‘sh. Also Ma*rtyrlaer, one who martyrizes. 

*635 J. Havvvaro tr. BioneiCs Banish'd Virg. 84 An ex- 
tmisite (though martirlred) beauty. .1636 Brathwait Roni. 
Enip, 141 The martyrizing and banni^hing of the Christians. 
i8xo Besiham (1821) 83 This noble army, not of 

martyrs but of martyrjzers. 1843 Thackeray Mr. ^ Mrs. 
Frank Berry li, She only gave a martyrised look, and left the 
room. 1900 A Lang Hist. Scot. I. xvl, 436 Henry quotes 
the deeds of the murderer Jehu as warrant for his own mar- 
tyrising of a bishop. 

Martyrly (mautojli), a. rare, [f. Martyr 
-lyI.J Resembling or characteristic of a 
tnartyr ; martyr-like. 

1659 Gauden Tears o/Ch. EmbL Trees **4 Without any 
respect to their . . Martyrly Constancy. 1891 G. Meredith 
One of onr Conq. III. iii. 47 [He] mused on London’s East, 
and martyrly service there. 

So Ma’rtyrly adv., in a manner befitting a martyr. 

• x8i8 Byron Juan i, ccxi, The Edinburgh Review and 
Quarterly Treat a dissenting author very martyrly. 1823 
in Spirit Pub. yrnls, 419 Enduring the scorn of all England 
most martyrly. 

Marfc^olatry (m^tfrpTatri). [f. Martyr 
sb. + -OLATRY.] The worship of martyrs. 

x^ Farrar Lives .of Fathers I.xii. 702 The Christianity 
which he despised, .was mainly associated with _a super- 
stitious martyrolatry and a grovelling relic-worship. 1894 
IPestuf. Gas. 20 Aug, 3/2 This Anarchi'^t martyrolatry began 
with the famous execution at Chicago in tSS/. 
i* MartyrolO06« Obs. Also 6 marteralage, 
7 martirologe, 8 eiron. martyrologue. [a. F. 
'vtartyrologe^ ad. med.L. martyrologiuin ; see Mau- 
TYROLOGY.J = MaRTYBOLOGY I. 

1500 Itw. Ch, Goods in Gcntl. Mag. (Dec. 1837) 569/2 
A marteralage and a sawter. XS63-87 Foxu A. <5- M. (1596) 
4t/x The martjTologe of Isuardus. x6*x Dravton Poly- 
otb. xxiv. 26 She.. Of her deare Countries Saints, thc-Mar- 
tyrologe would sing. 

Contb. z’jtS M. Davies Athen. Brit. I. 223 There were 
in the-same dark ninth Century two Martyrologuc-makers. 
b. transf. Mabtybology i b. 

1631 Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 752 Registred in the 
Martirologe of this house. 

• Mart 3 rrologicaI (mautirolp’dsikal), a. [f. 

MABTYBotoor-t- -ic’ + -Ari.] PerLaining to martyr- 
dlogy or a martyrologist ; concerning the history or 
stifferings of martjrrs. Also rarely Martyrolo’gic a. 

1656 OscoRN Adv. Son i. ii. 60 To be registred in one of 
his [rr; Love’s) Martyrological Ballade, & sung by dairy- 
maids to a pityfull Tune. 1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrsts 
i. Hydriot, etc. 77 Some MartjToIogical Hi<torIes, 2849 
Fraser's Mag. XXXIX- 288 The meaning of Christian and 
martyrologic .symbols. x868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I. 
392 Stripped of its martyrological sensationalism, that .story 
offers a good illustration of the stale of feeling mi5i4-X5is» 


r Martyrologist(inEutirpT6d3ist). [LMabtyb- 
oloGY + -1ST.] A writer of martyrology; one versed 
in the history of martyrs. 

- 1676 I. Mather K, Philip's War too That famous 
Martyrologist Mr. Fox. i76*-7r H. Walpole Vertue's 
Anecd. Paint. (1786^ V. 133 Samuel Clarke, martyrologist. 
2841 W. Spaldi.nc Holy 4- //. Isl. 11. 34 The legends of 
the martyrologists. 

Martyrologue. rare-', [f. Mabtyr sb. : 

'see -LOGUE.J A martyrologist. 

x647'Trapp Comm. Philanon L 10 The Roman Martyro- 
logue saiih, thathe was stoned to death at Rome. ’ 2657 — 
Comm, fob xvL 8 Mr. John Fox the Alartyfologue. 

Martyrology vmaillrpdod^i). See also Mab- 
tiloge,Mabtyrologe. [si6.med.i..inartyrohgtumt 
a. late Gr. papTupoXoftov, f. paprvp Mabtyb sb.^ + 
Xdyo? account : sec Logos.] 

^ 1 . A list or register of inart}Ts ; spec, a book con- 
taining a list of Christian martyrs and other saints 
in the order of their commemoration, with some 
account of their lives and sufferings. 

*599 Sandys Europx Spec. (1632) 95 The Martyrologies of 
such as rendred by their deaths a tcstimonie to that truth 
which [etc.]. x68x-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. 33s In 
the ancient Martyrologies of the Church, we meet with 
sundry Relations of the Appearances of Angels. 2846 Mas- 
KELL Mon. Rit, I.p. cxliii, It was at length ordered that 
nothing -should be read in the Martyrology, but the name 
and date of the martyrdom of the Saint. 

b. Antiq. 'I’he necrology of a religious house, 

jqxoJ. Harris Lex. Tec/m. II. 

c. transf. An account ofthose who have suffered 
death in a cause. 

, 1659 Genii. Calting'PseS.^ I fear if the martyrologie even 
of tliese suffering times were scanned, Venus and Bacchus 
would be found to have had many more martyrs, than God 
and Loj^lty. 1732-8 Ni:al Hist. Purit. (1822) I. 87 It is 
not within the compass of my design to write a martyrology 
of these rimes; nor to follow bishop Bonner and his brethren 
through'the rivers of Protestant blood which they .spilt. 

2 . The histories of martyrs collectively ; that de- 
partment of ecclesiastical history or literature which 
deals with tlie lives of maityis. 

[Properly a distinct word, as if f. a Gr. tj'pe in -Aeyia; see 

•LOGY.) 

1801 FusF.Lt in Lect. Paint. xxL (1848} 377 Monastic legend 
and the rubric of martjTology. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
iv. L 5ot The courage of the survivor was sustained by an 
enthusiasm a.s lofty as any that is recorded In martyrology. 
^867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) I. vt. 493 We are hereon 
the dangerous ground of martjToIogy. 

Ma'iljyrslup, rare~K [f. Mautve ib. 
-SHir.] The status of a martyr. 

; ax66t Fuller Worthies iii. (t662) I. 23 IThey] now will 
willingly allow Martyrship to those from whom they wholly 
with-held (or grudgingly gave) it before. 

Martyry (mautlri): ‘ See also Martybe. [ad. 
med.L. martyrittm^ a. Gr. papripiov witness, mar- 
tyrdom, f. paprvp Martyr sb. Cf. F. mar/yre, 
Sj[3. inartiriot Pg, maityrio. It. martiriOj martiro, 
marlorio. A derivative of the med.L. word appears 
in OHG. martara., martira (G. wtir/rr torture).] 

•I* 1 . a. Martyrdom, b. Suffering, torment. Obs. 

. csgt$ptetr. Hom.xg^ Forlhanpln weour bodyc, With lorfir 
and with martyVye. 1677 Gale Crt, Gentiles II. in. 131 
.Clemens Alexandriaus cals mart5Tic the purgation of sin. 

2 . A shrine, oratoi^', or church erected in memory 
of a martyr ; an erection marking the place of a 
martyrdom or the spot where a martyr’s relics lie. 

2708-22 Bingham Orig. Eccl. viii. i. § 8 Wks. 2840 IL 349 
Constantine . . adorned. .Constantinople with maTiy . .ample 
martyries, a 2727 Newton Observ. Proph, Daniel i. xiv. 
(1733) 206 Those of the Church arc not allowed to go into the 
Ccemeteries or hlariyries, as they are called, of hereticks. 
1842 J. H, Newman Miracles (r843) 146 The proposed 
Martyry or Church of the Resurrection, 2B89 Farrar 
Lives of Fathers I. 86 They met year by year at his mar- 
tyry to celebrate the d.iy of death, xpox T. R, Glover 
Life Lett. i,th Cent, vi, 136 On her way back she made 
a deviation to sec Si. Theda’s martyrj’. 

Marughe, maru;, obs. forms of Marrow sb."^ 

MartlXU (me9*rrm). Obs. exc. arch. [it. L. 
mamvif ad. Gr. papov.J A name for two aromatic 
labiate plants (natives of Spain, etc.), Thymns 
Mastickina or herb mastic, and Tettcrinvi Masrttn 
or cat-thyme, formerly used Med. as errhines. 

, 2664 Evelyn Kal. Horl. Apr. (1679) 23 SUp and set Ala- 
rums. 1693' tr. BlancAtxCs P/tys. Diet. (ed. a), Matum^ an 
Exotic Plant, like in Figure and Veriue to Marjoram. 2707 
Mortimer Httsb. [172X) II. 151 Masiick Tyme or Marum is 
increased by slips. 2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp.^ Masti- 
herb masticj or garden marum. 2774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1862) I. IV. L 357 The cat is excessively fond of 
some plants, such as \'alerinn, marum, and cat-mint. 2834 
Landor Exam. Shahs. Wks. 1853 II. a63/i No kitten upon 
a bed of marum ever played such antics. 

Marum, variant of Marram, beach grass. 

Marvadie, -vedee, -vedi(e: see Makavedi. 

Marvel (maMt'cl), sb. Forms; a. 3, 5-7 mer- 
vel, 4 merwayle, -wal(e, -waal, 4-5 merveille, 
-vaille, -veyle,-vayl,4-6merveU,-veil6,-vayle, 
4-7 mervaile, 5merveil(l, -velle, -vale, -veylle, 
-vayll, 5-6 mervaill, -val, -vayllo, -well, Sc. 
-waill(e, 5-7 mervail, 6 jaerveyJl ; fi. 4 marveil, 
4-7 marveile, -voile, 4-8 marvail, 5 marvile, 
-velle (marfaylle), 5-6 marveyle, -vayle, 4-7 
marvaylle, -veyl, -veille, 6-7 marveil, 6- 


marveL See also Marl [a. OF. merveilte 
fem. (mod.F. tnerveiUe\ a Com. Rom. word = Pr. 
vieravelha, Sp. maravilla^ Pg. maravilhaj It. 
maraviglioj meraviglia^ a fem. sing, sb. repr. (with 
some irregularities of form not lully explained) 
L. mirdhilia^ neut. pi. of mlrabilis adj., wonderful, 
f. viirdrl to wonder at.] 

■ +, 1 - — Miracle i . Obs. 

a \%oo Cni'sor + (Colt.) MonyJjat stode & sa^e 
poo merveU doyn in dede, Torned & wore baptized, c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints Prol. 67 How til hel he vent in hy, & of pe 
merwalis he vrocht l>are. CX400 Maundev. (2639) v. 61 
Lord, thi Merveyles ben thi Witnesse. 2483 Canton Gold. 

55 V2, I shal siratche out my hand and shal smyte 
egypie in all my meruaylles that I shal doo amyd emong 
thenL /T 2600 Montgomerie iSu/iH. ii, 13 Prais him, O man I 
His mervels that remarks. 

2 . A wonderful or astonishing thing; a cause of 
surprise, admiration or wonder; a wonder. 

1:2330 R. Brunne Chron. (2810) 178 Oft tille our Inglis 
men was schewed a mervaile grete, A darle was schot to h^m,' 
hot non wist who it schete. c 2386 Chaucf.r Sgr.'s T. 652 
Neuere yet was herd so grete meruailles. 1387 Trevtsa 
Higdcn (Rolls) I. 361 In ]jg vitermeste'endes of jje world 
falleh ofte newe meruaill^ and wondres. 2390 Gower Conf, 
n. 70 The worth! Hercules, Whos name schal ben endeles 
For the matv’eilles wbiche he wroghte. ^-1420 Anturs of 
Arth. 73 pis mekel mervaile pat I shal of mene. 0x450 
Merlin 1. 3 Thet..tolde their maisteir the marveile of the 
moreyn, that was fallen a-monge the bestes. 2485 Caxton 
Malory's A Hhur Pref. 3 Wherfor it is a meruayl why he is 
nomore renomed in his owne contrej-e. 2526 Pilgr. Perf 
(W, de W. 2531) 39 b, Therfore theyr W6rkes were mer- 
uayles, but no myracles. 2555 Eden DectidcsTa Rdn, It 
was accoinpted for one of the marueyls of the worlde. 1674 
Brevint Saul at Endor 313 Sprinkle a little of this holy 
water upon yourself.. { it will do Ma^vails. 2798 Ferriar 
Illustr. Sterne vi. 268 All these curiosities are. .great mar- 
vels for fools. 2808 Scott Mamt. iii. xviii, Marvels still the 
vulgar love. 2828 B'eRoa Ch. Har. iv. xviii, [Venice) Per- 
chance even dearer in her day of woe, Than when she was 
a boast, a marvel, and a show. 2866 G. Macdonald Ann. 

Q. Neighb. vii. (1878) 223 It was a marvel to me afterwards 
that nobody came near me. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 111. 
229 Among other marvels he beheld a hollow brarcii horse. 

t b. A subject for surprise. Obs. 

2456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T..S.) 7 It suld nocht be 
grete niervailHs to se grete weris and bataillis in this warld 
here. C2S40 J. Hevwood Four P. P. 702 And whichc of 
you telleth most merucll, And most vnlyke to be true, Shall 
most preuayle. a 2568 Ascham Seholem. 1. (Arb.) 58, 1 will 
tcH yow the most meruell of all, and yet soche a troihe, as 
no man shall denie it. 
c. Wonderfwlness. 

.1866 M. Arnold T’/yrr/r xix, And all the marvel of the 
golden skies. 

, d. A wonderful example of (some quality), 

2873 Bl.ack Pr. Thule xxv. 418 The house was a marvel 
of neatness and comfort. 

’t 3 . A wonderful story or legend. Obs. 

23.. AT, Alts. 6755 Wite ye eghwar by my weyes, Any 
merveilles by this wayes, That Y myghtedo in storye. 2:303 

R. Brunne Handl. Synne ^^10 pe porter jedeTp tope halte, 
And pys merueyle told hem alle, c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 23776 
{hearting) Here Ye A Meruayle Of A Lady' By Nygra- 
mansy. 2483 (Paxton C. /« TVwx Ejb, I shalle reherce 
y’ow merucil which a good lady dyde recount to me. 2484 
— Fables of Poge v, ’J'be whidie merueylle was announced 
or sayd to the sayd Pope. 

4 . Astonishment, surprise, admiration of wonder. 
Obs, or arch. Phrase, *f* 7b have marvel ; to be 
struck with astonishment or wonder. 

2303 R. BRUNNE/frtHi//. Synne 3927 pe lorde and )>e gestes 
aIIe..Had merueyle pat hyt was so, pat he my5te swjxh 
myracle do. 23.. E. E. Allit.P. A. 1129 Dclit pe lombe for 
to dcuise, With much meruayle in mynde went. CX386 
Chaucer -yfr.V 7 \ 79 In al the halle ne was ther spoken a 
word, For merueille of this knyght. c 2400 Destr. Troy 
4954 pai..liade maruell full mekull_ of Pat mayne place. 
C1450 Merlin 1 "Whan the fendes sien that, they hadden 
right grete feer and gret mer\’eile.^ 2493 A. Riding Rec. 
(1894)125 To ourgreat marvile and displeasure. 2535 Cover- 
dale Rev. .wii. 6 When I sawe her 1 wondred with greaie 
mervayle. 2586 A. Day Eng. Secreiar^'W. (1625) 26, 1 hauc 
CTeat marueile that, .we can by no possibility heare of your 
being. 2587 Mirr. hlag.^ Brennus xlv, Our peace did all to 
toy and maru.Tile move. x6or W. T. Ld. Remy s Civ. Con- 
sid. 8 To the great meruaile of the French thcmselues, [he] 
consented that his sonnes should compound Tvith the French. 
261B Rowlands Sacred Mem. 31 They said w'lih maruell 
and great admiration, How strange and sodaine is this alter- 
ation? 180S Scott Last hliustr. rr, xxxii, Vse lessens 
marvel, it is said. 2884 W. Morn. News ix Sept. 4/3 Sjr 
Richard Cross, .is. .to nobody, if the look of marvel in his 
eyes may be trusted, a greater marvel than to himself. 

tb. Phr. To marvel (== F. ^ merveille)’- won- 
derfully. Obs. 

c 2500 Melusine 348 Wherof they were al joyfull & glad to 
meruayll. j ^ \ 

5, Phrases. ^ It is marvel', it is -a wonder 

What marvel^ no marvel’. = what wonder, no 
wonder (arch^ or rhetorical). . , 

crxsSo \\\-CLiF Wks. (x88o) 265 It « 

..distroiepnoi alle pis cursed pcpie. f tndur^ 

o/Ms/oi Hit ..4 mtrueyl. 

nottrow. 2470-85 MALORvWr/w//xvJLi. ^ 

thynketh mW th. grcnc kniEhtJo "5' 

buke t* * ’ * ' ■* — 

W. 

H..«s /.^t. 1. It 
46-j 
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15 no meruaile though there bee euery where so many 
empty soules. 1611 Bible Transl. Pre^. r 4 And what 
maruaile? — Ecclns. xvi. 11 It is menieile, if be escape 
vnpunished. 1615 \V, Lawson Cmtntry Hottsnv. Card. 
(1626) 31 No maruell then, if Trees make their shoots, and 
put their spraies disorderly. 1647 Clarendon Reb, 

1. § 10, I say, it is no Marvail..that he could think of no 
better way [etc]. 18x5 Scorn Ld. of Isles i\\. xxvii, No 
marvel, 'mid such musings high, Sleep shunn’d the monarch's 
thoughtful eye. 1857 Bl'ckle Civiliz, I. x. 609 What marvel 
if. .the most insignificant trifles should swell into matters 
of the highest importance? 
f b. with inf, 

c X400 Destr. Troy 1985 A myst and a merkenes ^vas mer* 
uell to se. 1x1400-50 Alexander 318 How he is merkid 
& made is mervaile to neuyn. Ibid. 1245 Slik a mynd vn-to 
me ware meruaill {Dttbl. MS, mcrvell] to reken. 1470-85 
Malorv Arthur x\i. i. 664 And eyther made grete loye of 
other, that it were mertieylle to telle. 

6 . Marvel of Peru, of the World. The plant 
MinabiUs Jalapa^ native of tropical America, with 
handsome funnel-shaped flowers of various colours 
which expand towards night: = Four o'clock i. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal lu liiu 272 The maruell of Peru, or 
the maruel of the world. x66o Shakrock Vegetables 28 In 
the seed of Mervayle-of-the-world . , you must chuse out such 
flowers as be variable while they blow. 1721 Mortimer 
(ed. 5) II. 230 Marvel of Peru, so termed from its wonderful 
Variety of Flowers on the same Root. 1882 Garden 6 May 
317/3 Marvel of Peru, .will look well at the back part of the 
borders. 

7. Comb.y TiS marvel-moJtger; marvel-loving 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xvin.xcii, The Marveilmongers 

grant that He Was moulded up but of a mortal metal. 1903 
Edin. Rev. Apr. 326 The marvel-loving chronicler. 

+ Marvel, < 2 . Obs. [a. OF. evolved 

from merveille sb. : see prec.] Marvellous, won- 
derful. 

13. . E, E, AlUt. P, C, 81 pis is a meruayl message a man 
for to preche. C1420 Pallad. on Husb, v. 87 Eke meruel 
thinge afiermeth Marcyal. ^1420 Chron. Vilod. 88 q And 
vnder a tre he dounehym leyde, A mcruayle sweuene po con 
he mete. Ibid. 1429 Bot when pey scyn pis merfeyle sy^t. . 
pey cryede god mercy alle pat nyjt, c 1460 Tozuneley Myst, 
xiv. 422 And also, sir, to you I tell The meruellest thyng 
that euer fell. 1470-85 mKVQict Arthur u. xiv. 92 He is the 
merueyllest knyjt that is now lyuyng. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Fraiss. 1 . 384 They..dyd ther feates of armes mervaile to 
recorde. 1525 Ibid. II. Uii. [lil] j88 They were the falsest 
people and of the merueylest condycyons yt were in all the 
royalme. 1530 Rastell Bk, Purgai, i. xvii, Thys is now 
one of the mervelest conclusyons that ever 1 nerd. 

Marvel(mauvel),t<. Now on\y liUraty, Forms: 
see the sb. [a. OF. merveilliefi f. merveille : see 
prec, sb. Cf. Sp. maravillary Pg. maravilhary It. 
maravigliarey meravigliarei] 

1. intr. To be filled with wonder or astonish- 
ment ; to be struck with surprise. ^In mod, use a 
stronger word than xuottdcri) a. without construc- 
tion. 


13.. K, Alls. 53x4 Also the kyng >vas meruelynde, A cr>’ 
he hereth gret bchynde. c 1374 [see Marvelung pll. a.]. 
CS450 Merlin i. 3 When the heirdessye their bestes so deyen 
in the fcldcs, thei mcrveyled gretly. 1563 Homilies n. 
Receiv. Sacrament 1 . 1 iii iij, Take then this lesson.. that 
when thou goest vp to the reuerent Communion.. thou mar- 
uell with reuerence.^ 1632 Sanderson Sct^i, 481 Let vs not 
mervaile if he begin to dealc something strangely. 1782 
WoLcoT in J, J. Rogers Ofie Sf IVhs, (1872) 22 The Queen 
turned up the whites of her eyes, marvelling. 1839 J. H. 
Newman Par. Serni. IV. xix. 333 A religious mind is ever 
marvelling, and irreligious men. .scoff at it because it does, 
b. const, aty formerly t d* nfon, 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeik. ir. pr. v. 32 (Camb. MS.), I wondre 
gretely pat men meruaylen on SMWche thynges. c 1375 
What they had herd & sene thei 
told Alle marvailid on. e 1375 Se. Leg. Saints 1 . {Katerine) 
1x1 Boi pn suld movse here & merwall, of bewine & erth, 
<1x423 Cursor M. 18774 (Trin.) Code men of galile wher 
ypon merueile jee? 1535 Jove Apol. Tindale (Arb.) 37 
Meruel not at this thyng. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. ix. 43 
VOT” at her uncouth cace. 1605 in loM Refi. 

r.\ Comnr. App. v. 372 Let not any man mcrvayile 

01 the nwnyfould downcfalles into synne. 2656 Bunyan 
P''^‘'®atly I found two things within me at 
w-hich I did sometimes marvel, 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 551 Into 
the Heart of Eve his words made way, Ibouqh at the voice 
much raarvehng. 1841 W. Spalding Italy ef 'lt.Isl ni.2«io 
Their annual liquefaction of the blood of Saint Tanuarius. 

never tire of man'elling, ,865 Trollope 



ceiled at thogh they luue gTe.at plentie of such puUciu 

c. with clause, e.\pressing the object of wonder. 

X390 Gower Cc^r;C I. 117 Now schalt thou noght forthi 

mervaile That I doun fro my Charr alihle. 1465 Poston 
Lett. II. 220 , 1 merveyll th.Tt I here no tidyngges from yow 
hough yc have do at the assises. 1538 Starkey England 
I. iii. 88, I can not agre wyth you, but rather 1 maruayle 
that can say so. x6ii Bible Gal. \. 6. 1784 Cowper 
Tash tv. 713, 1 marvelled much that, .his beauties had then 
first Engaged my wonder. x8*o Scott Abbot ii, I marvel 
your ladyship could bear so long with her insolence, 

d, const, inf, 

XS3S CovERDALE Ps. xlviL 3 Thcj* man’clcd, to se soch 
thinges. XS35 Cromwell in Merriman Li/eff Lett, (tpoa) I. 
437, 1 cannot a little maiAciyle to undcreland that, .ye have 
[etc.]. xsflzN. \.\c\Kr.'s\tX'CiCasianheda'sContj. E. Ittd. i. ix. 
23 He shouldc not meruaile to see them bring iheyr weapons. 

3. To feel astonished cariositj”, to ask oneself 
wonderingly. Const, interrogative clause. 


CX380 Wyclif Wks. fi88o) 366, 1 raerneyle wher pe pryue- 
legis commen alonde wherby [etc.]. 1390 Gower Con/. I II. 7 
Everich be himself mervcilleth What thing it is that me so 
eilleth. c 1^00 Melayne Thay mervelde why the bellis 
so range, c 1470 Henry Ivntlace vm. 497 Sotheroun mar- 
ueld giff it sultfbe Wallace. 1530 Falsgr. 581/1,1 marvayle 
what you meane. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr, i. ii. 238, 1 maruell 
where IVoylus is. 2643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 45, 
I cannot but marvaile from what Sibyl or Oracle they stole 
the Propbesie of the worlds destruction by fire. 1875 
Mrs. Randolph iVihi Hyacinth I. 44 Christian was mar- 
velling more and more what her father could possibly want 
with her. 

■\ 3. a. r^, = senses i and 2. Obs. 

ct33o R. Bronne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 963 Mcrueille 
nought gyfyjeyhaue grace, ffraunchise& fredom topurchace. 
?<r 1400 Morte Art/u X314 Mylordemeruailles hym mekylle 
..Why ihow mortbires htsmene. <^1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
XV. 70 , 1 meruailed me gretely. c 1489 C axton Blanchardyn 
ii. 13 Blanchardyn.. coude not merueylle hym self to moche 
..of the dyuerse and strange werkes that he perceyued. 
1548 Geste Pr. Masse B iv b, 1 maruel me muche that many 
of them, .haue in earnest meyntenaunce transubstanciation. 

t b. impers. Me marvels : = I marvel, (occas. 
with direct obj.) Obs, 

CX325 Song of Yesterday tyj in E, E, P, (1862) X35 Me 
meruayles ouer al |>at god let monymon croke and elde. 
CX330 R. Brunne C/ invL (1810165 Me meruailesofmy boke. 
X390 Gower Conf. II. 277 So that the more me merveilleth, 
What thing it is mi ladi eilleth. ?x4ox Pol. Poems (Rolls) 
II. 75 Me merveilith moche of thin lewidheedi a 1425 
Cursor M, 11671 (Trin.) Marye he seide me merueilej? hs 

f at seest he he3enesof pis tre. 1496 Dives ^Paup. (W. de W.) 
ht. X. avb, Me meruaylleth moche why Cryste taught 
more that yonge riche man the commaundementes of the 
seconde table than of the fyrste. 

t C. pass. - senses 1 and 2. (Chiefly const, of^ 
Xj390 Gower II. Wherof the world is yit mer- 
veiled Of the maistrics that he wroghtc. a 1400-50 Alex- 
ander 3218 He.. Was on |>e make of hat mole no^t mer- 
valled a lytyll. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 324, I am 
greatlj^ marveled of the letters ye have sent me. Ibid. 
cclxxiii. 409 They are all greatly marueyled. . that , .ye wolde 
nai yssue out of your strayte to fight with them. 

fi irans. To wonder or be astonished at. 
(Often in pass, with danse attached.) Ohs. 

2382 Wyclif fudith x. 7 {Thei)..stone3ende merueileden 
{Vulg. ntiraii sunt] ful miche the faimes«e of hir. c 1400 
Rom. Rose 2062, 1 merveile thee asking this demande. 
1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 233 Hit is to be mervaylede how 
that so hevy a thynge myghte be soe erecte. 15x3 Douglas 
VEneis i. xi. 31 Thai mervalit the riche giftis of Eneas. 1523 
Ld. Berners froiss. 1 . 441 It myghi well be marveyled 
howe they endured so long. 1565 T. Siapleton Forir. 
Faith 46 That were, surely, worth the lemlng, and much to 
be marvailed, if (etc.). 1025 Bacon Ess y Deformity (Arb.) 
25s Let it not be Manielled. if sometimes they proue Ex- 
cellent Persons. ^ X819 W, Tennant Papistry Storm'd i. 
(1827) 33 Sir Rnicht did hing a while on wing, ^larvellin* 
the meanin* o’ that thing. ’ 

fS. To cause to wonder ; to astonish. Obs. 

<1x400 Berlantljp fosaphat 260 (Harl. MS.) pis meteyng 
meruaild all his mode. 1432-50 ir. Hidden (Rolls) II. 369 
There were lij. sustyrs as of oon pulcritude, whicbe mer- 
uayledetheire beholders. 1470-85 Malory ; //mrxvi. i. 665 
One thynge merueilled me. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus t, 
505 This mater maruellis me (etc.). 1567 Satir. Poems 

Reform, vii. 15 It dois merwell me Quhat causii hes the 
Lordis of Scotland Tak on anc enterpryse of sic folie. 

■f IVTairv’ellafblet g,. Obs, £a. OF. merveillable * 
see Marvel v. and -able.] = Marvellous. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg, 430 b/a God . .wyllyng hym self 
shelved wonderful and meruaylable. c 2500 Melusine 177 
Theire meruayllable shottyng with gonnes & arowes. 

+ Marvella'tion. Ohs. (Meant as a vulgar- 
ism.) [f. Marvel r. + 'AMON.] Cause of wonder. 

JS99 Peele Sir Clyom. Wks. (Rtidg.) 518/1 Why, it is 
marvellatlon to see. 

M.aTnre lHii g' (ma’Jv^ig), vbl. sb, [f. MaeveL 
z'. + -iNO I,] The action of the verb Marvel, 

^ £’1430 Li/e St. Hath. (1884) 40 Wbiche bath turned vs alle 
in suche slonyynge and merueylyng. 1552 Latimer Serm, 
"yrd Sund. Epiph. (1584) 305 Which w'ord (of God), if it light 
vpon a good ground . .it lumeth with his strength the same, 
and bringeth a meruayi3mg. 1592 Stow Ann, an. 1280, 300 
On S, Martins cuen a great thunder ouerthrew many houses 
and trees in England, to the maruaiUng of many. ■ 

Slarvellisig' (mauv^ig), ppl, a, [f. Marvel 
V, + INO 2,] That marvels, 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth, i. Met. iii. 5 (Camb. MS.) Thanne 
, .phebus. .smytclh with his bcemes in marveylynge Eyen, 
2839 Bailey vi. (1852) 78 These same marvelling eyes 

of mine, 1841 DTsraeu Amen, Lit. (1867) 212 They,. im- 
pressed on the marvelling reader that [etc.]. 

Hence HlaTvellinglyffi/z'.jinamar^'ellingmanner. 
1891 G. Meredith One of ourConq. Ill, vili. 155 Nataly 
marvellingly named Mrs. John Corwj’n. 

Kamrellons (mauvelas), a.y {sb^ and adVi 
Forms: a. 4-7 morveil(l)o\ia, 4inorvilou3,mer- 
velis, merva(i)lous(e, mervollos, merveilows, 
4-6mervel(I)ou8(e,5mervel(I)us,merveylIous, 
in0rvelo(i)80, merveyleux, -l(i)ouBe, m0rvel- 
ious,mervoIyows(e,merwalu8,6mervaylous(o, 

7 mervailous ; i3. 4 marvelliows, 5 marvolus, 
5-6 marveylous, 6 marvaylua, niarvayl(l)ou8, 
(.S):,) marwolus, 7 marveilou8,0-9 marvolous, 6- 
marvellous. Superl. 4-5 morveillouseBt, -oust 
(-ous), 3nervolyouste(8to, mervilosta, merveil- 
usto,6niarv0llous30st. [a-OF.wrTi;tf;7/<?j(mod.F. 
vterveilletix\ f. merveille i see Marvel sb. and 
-ous. Cf. Sp. maravillosoy It. rneraviglioso.'l 


A. adj. Such as to excite wonder or astonish, 
ment; wonderful, astonishing, surprising, 

13.. K.Alis, 6445 Another folk bysyde ther is, Swithe 
merveillous folke, y-wis, ^1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 
228 Men norise childre J>er inne, on merveilous wise. 1361 
Langl. P. PI. A. IX. 59 pe Meruiloste Meetjmge Mette I 
me benne J>at euere dremede driht In drecchj-nge. nxioo 
Stockh. Med. MS. 141 A maruelliows drink. ?<x 1400 M^te 
Arik, 129 Sir Lucius. .That esj>e meiuelyoustesle rnaiiebat 
on molde lengez, c 1400 Destr. Troy 1572 And all of marbill 
was made with meruellus bestes. c\i^xo Master of Came 
(MS. Digby 182) xxxiv, For certeyne it is he merurilusie 
beeste is. c 1420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 1513 Where I 
behelde the merueloiLS story That euer I yet saw in any 
pycture. cx4So Merlin iii. 56 Ther Pendragon didc mer. 
veloisekny^hthodea-mongehisenmyes. 1471 Ripley 
Alch. V. X, in Ashm. (1652) X50 Lyke to the Raynbow mer* 
velo';euntosyght, 1470-85 Malory .rirMur 11. xix.c9Bal)’n 
and Balan foughte to gyders the merueillous batail that euer 
was herd of. 1502 Atkynson tr, De Imitatione iii. v. 199 
The marueylous warkesof^od. 1533 GMiRicht Vay (1S88) 
39 The marwolus conceptione and birth of lesus Chrisu 
1548 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 29 Moy.ses was a meruelous 
man, a good man. 16x2 T, Taylor Comm, Titusxx. 13 Finally, 
he shall be glorious, yea merueilous in his Saints. 1651 
HoBDEsZwVr///.ii. xxvi.148 Miracles areMarveliousworkes; 
but that which is marvellous to one, may not be so to another. 
1742 Young Nt. Th. vii. 1423 We nothing know, but what 
is Marvellous; Yet what is Marvellous, we can’t believe, 
x8o2 Worosw. Resol. fy Independ. vii, I thought of Chatter- 
ton, the marvellous Boy. 1894 H. TIrmimaoud Ascent Man 
352 Nature always makes her changes with a man’ellous 
economy, 

b. spec. Of poetic material : Concerned with the 
supernatural. 

17x5 Pope Iliad Pref., Fable maybe divided into the 
probable, the allegorical, and the marvellous. . . llie mar* 
vellous fable incl udes whatever is supernatural, and especially 
the machines of the gods. xS^Tozer Hi^hl, Turkey l\, 
259 The marvellous element is introduced with such perfect 
simplicity ..as to appear perfectly natural. 

c. 7'he marvellous : that which is prodigions 
or extravagantly improbable. 

1749 Fielding Tom fones Contents vin. i, A wonderful 
long chapter, concerning the marvellous. 17^ Johnson s.v,, 
The marvellous is used, in works of criticism, to express 
any thing exceeding natural power, opposed to the probable, 
tySi CiBnos Misc. IVks, (i8i4)V.488l'he history of Kicbardl 
of England, .is alluring by the marvellous. 1825 Water- 
ton Ivand. S. Atner. u ii. (1879) 127 The first have erred 
by lending a too willing ear to the marvellous. 1873 M. 
Arnold ZrV. 4 Dogma (1876*53 The prodigies and the mar- 
vellous of Bible-Tellgion are common to it with all religions, 

d. Marvellous Balsam apple*, see 

Balsam 10. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ni. Ixxxviu. 442 CharantiOy Balsam 
apple, the male, Maruelous apples, .the Marvelous applies 
are named Charantia. Ibid, 443 The Oyle of.Momordica, 
or Maruelous Apples, .putieth away al scarres and blemishes, 
if it be applyed thereto. 1866 Hocc Fruit 'Man. (ed. 3) 31 
(Apples) Marvellous. Fruit small and oblate. 

fB. sb. [= F, merveillezix.1 An exquisite, 
dandy. Obs, rare. 

2819 Metropolis (ed. a) II, 57 , 1 did not stay very bte at 
the party; and our marvellous promised to give us a lUt of 
the company.. the ensuing day, [CC p. 59 Our miliiar)’ 
Exquisite.] 

f C. adv, =* Mauvellously. Obs, 

C2330 R. Brunne Chron. (18x0) 174 Sir, ouer meruailouse 
our duellyng here is bard. 0x400 Maundev. (1839) v. « 
jlerveylouse grete & bye, 1530 Rastell^X*. Purgat. Prol., 
Sayd y*.he woldbe mervelous glad. 2535 Coverdale Ps. 
cxiiv, [cxlv.] 3 Create is the Lorde, & maruelous worthy to 
be praysed. 1590 Shaks. Mids, N, iv. i. 26, i am m.'iruellous 
hair^’ about the face, xfixx Burton A nai. Mel. 11. ii. in. (165'! 
264 The country. .hath a marvellous fair prospect. 

More Myst, Ini^. 408 To firVarov ttjs irdA«as will have asense 
marvellous coincident therewith. 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scan- 
dal IV. i, Here’s my great uncle, Snr Richard Ravelin, a 
marvellou.s good general in his day. 

Marvellously (mauvebsti), adv. 

In a marvellous manner or degree. 

0x330 R. Brunne Chron. (i 8 ro) 93 His dede com him 
suythe meruellosly. X377 Langl. P. PI. B. vn. 159 And 
losepli mette merueillousfy how the mone and the sonne, 
And the elleucne steires hailsed hym alle. 01470 HenrV 
IVallace iv, 151 He^ with power partyt raerwalusly. 1530 
Palscr. 425/1 He his mervaylously come up within a ycrc 
or two. 2585 T. Washington tr. Nicholafs Voy. iv. ix. 
X2X bjThe children of Israel.. had maruellously passed dry 
foote through the redde sea. 2640 Howell Dodona’s Gr, 
(1645) 127 His tutelar Angel stil mervailously garded him, 
27x0 Taller No. lOo R 2 The People of this l^d be mar- 
velously given loChange, 2874 Motley ^amovr/rfl. ii. 137 
The King was marvellously out of humour. xSSt Lady 
Herbert Edith 7 Her hands and feet were marvellously 
smalt 

OXarvellonsness (mauvi-Iasnes). [-NESS.] 
The qu.ility of being marvellous. 

1557 Sarum Primer LviJ, Open mync iyes, and I shall 
consider the merveilousnesse of thy lawe. 26x4 Raleigh 
Hist, IVorld i. xi. 5 2. 204 The maruelousnesae of some 
workes..haih becne the cause of this slaunder, 2794 Kir* 
WAN Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 452 The subliniity and marvel- 
lousnc-ss of these stupendous operations. 1862 H. SrENCER 
First Priftc. 1. iij 5 17 (1875) 56 Habit blinds os to the mar- 
vellousness of thU phenomenon. 

f Ma*rvelly, a. anHiadv. Obs, Forms: 4-5 mor- 
velly, 5 compar. marfoyllogur. [f. Marvel 
+ -LY.] 5= MAIlVELLOU.Bt MaIIVELLOUBLY. 

■ c X330 R. Brunne Chron. lYace (Rolls) i6gi Mcrueyloslike 
[v.r. .Meruelly) was he hardy, rT420 Chron. Vilod. 1370 

f is miracle 'vas do bus as ychaue sayde, K more marfeyllogur 
en y telle cone, c 2450 Lov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc) 156 Jit saw 
ncv>T so mcrvclly a sync Shapyn upon the skyes. 



MABVELMENT. 


MASCTIE, 


Iffa'rvelment. rare» [f, Mabvel ^3.+iiFjrT.] 
The condition ol marvelling, 
x8*3 T. G. Wainewright Ess, ^ CriL (1880) 311 The 
sample which genuine travellers occasionally expose to the 
marvelment of the commons. 

t MaTvelness. Obs» [f. Marvel a, + *ness.] 
a= Mauvellousness. 

1434 Misyn Mending Life 110 Of wylfull pouert on Hs 
wyse takyn procedis vertues & meruilnes vntrowed. 

lllarver (^mauvw), sb, [Corruptly a. F» tnarbre : 
see Marble sb. 3,] A polished slab of marble or 
iron upon which glass-blowers roll and shape the 
plastic glass while still on the blow-pipe. 

1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain ff GL 169 The next operation 
is to roil the glass on. .a smooth horizontal iron plate called 
the marver, anamecomipied from the French word *vmrlfrc\ 
1^0 \V, J, Gordon Foundry 132 [One of the men] rolls the 
lump of glass on a flat slab of stone called a * marver *, 
Hence MaTver z».,to roll (glass) upon a marver. 

■ 1852-4 Cycl. Usef Arts (ed. Tomlinson x866) I. 768/1 He 
then marvers it,., and placing the .hot glass in a brass 
mould [eic.J. 

Ifilarvyl(e, marvile, obs. forms of Marvel. 
Marwe, -whe, obs. forms of Marrow. 

Mairy (mea*ri)* Forms: i Maria, 1-6 Marie, 
3 Or/;t.Mar3o, 5-7Marye, 5-Mary. [OE./l/hna, 
Marie^ a. L. Mai^a^ a. Gr. Mapta, Mapidp, a. Heb. 

Miryain, Miriam (the name of the sister of 
Moses, Exod. xv.).] A female Christian name, 

1 . The mother of Jesus Christ, commonly called 
the (Blessed) Virgin Mary, or Saint Mary, 

Herb Mary : see Herb sb, 7 b. 

CX 09 O Ags, Gosp. Matt. i. 16 Jacob gestrynde loseph 
marian wer. \Lindisf. marles, Rushw, maria, HaUortrazTi^.'\ 
a 117S Coft. Horn* 237 Acenned of unwemmede mede 
sante Marie. cx2oo Orwin 2335 pe laffdlj Sannte Marje. 
cx39^ P* PI, Crede 48 pci [the Carmelites] makep hern 
Maries men . . And liep on our Ladle many a longe tale. 
c 1460 J. Russelz. Sk, Ntiriure 691 Maydon mary Jjat holy 
virgyne. 1850 Rossetti Blessed Vamozet ii, A white rose 
of Mary’s gift For service meetly worn. 

"b. In asseverations (cf. Mabrv /«/,). 

^1350 IVill. Pahrne B38 Be Marie in heuene. 

For Marie loue of heuene. cx4to SirCUges^iq Be God 
and Scint Mari. 1423 Jas. I Kingis Q, xvii, Help, Calyope, 
and wynd, in Marye name 1 1530 Proper Dyaloge in Roy 
Rede me [Arb,) 149 By seynt mary sjt that is a starcke lye. 
1542 JJdall Erasm, Apopk. X47 By saint Marie, I begynne 
to double whether (etc.]. 1613 Suaks. Hen. F///, v. li. 33 
By Holy Maty (Butts) there's kuauer>». a 1650 Sir LaMoe- 
•well 500 in Furniv. Percy Folio 1 . 160 He bad his barons 
giue tudgment^ ‘or I will my*selfe, by mary gent 

c. Combinations and phrases: Mary-nle, a 
meny-making held on a festival of the Virgin 
Mary; mary-bud {obs, exc. in echoes of Shaks.), 
the bud of amarigold; Saint Mary day, one of 
the festivals of the Virgin Mary (cf. Lady-dat) ; 
i* Saint Mary garlic, some unidentified plant; 
Mary-lily, the whiteorMadonnalily;+Saint Mary 
maythe (see Maythe) ; f Saint Mary priest, 
a chaplain employed to say mass in honour of the 
Virgin Mary; ■f(Saint)Mary*8batb.[tr.L.^a//r«^;/x 
il/flnffi], see Bath 14; (Saint) Mary*s flower, 
(a) the Rose of Jericho, Anastatica kierochuntiiia ; 
(^)theWesternAustraliangenu5il/a;:w«Mx/r(Treas, 
Bot. 1866) ; Mary -sole, local name for the whiff, 
Rhombus uiegastomaj or the smear-dab, Pleura- 
7tacie5microcephaIus\ f Mary’s seal, Black Bryony, 
Lady’s seal 2 ; + Saint Mary’s seed, Sonchus 
oleraceus ; Saint Mary tbistle = Lady’s thistle, 
Carduiis Marianus. 

1857 *Mary-ale [see Ale A 3]. x6it Shak& Cyml. ii. iii. 
25 And winking 'Mary.buds begin to ope their Golden eyes, 
c 1310 MS. Ashtnol. 43 in S. Eng. Leg.^ p. xiv, 25 *St. Marie 
daiinleynte. cs^^^ME.Med. (Heinrich) 232 Taktalow 
of an hert, such as he pysseh by twene two seynt marydayes. 
1623 Markham Eng. Houseiv. i.i. (ed. 2), Take the stalke of 
Saint *Mary Garlycke, and burne it. 1893 Westm, Caz. 
24 Feb. 5/1 The white flower of the Italian painters is the 
'’Mary- Lily. 1446 Bury Wills (Camden) 231 Capellano vul- 
gariter nuncupato *seyntmaripriest. 1603 Surflet Country 
Farm u xii. 76 For them that are more dainty and delicate, 
you shall distill the said snailes in "Manes bath [orig. 
au bain de Marie\. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 105 Rose 
of Jericho. .The Jews call it Kaf Maryam, or St. "Mary’s 
Flower. 2822 "Mary soleisee/aw/rrw^/Ti//, LANTERNxi. 9]. 
1836 Yarrell Bril. Fishes II. 221 Lemon Dab. Smooth 
Dab. , , Mary-sole, Devonshire. 1600 SuttFLKTCouulryFarm 
It. Ii. 204 lesamin, "Maries scale [orig. seau uostre darnel, 
muske roses. 1597 GERABDE//z?'^a/ App., S. "Maries seede 
isSouthistleseede. 1579 LANCHAM6^«r</.//«?a/M(i633)63S 
Make broth of S. "Mary Thistle. 

2 . Australian slang. A native woman. 

X884 Pall Mall G. 16 Aug. 2/1 The 'vessels generally 
average a little over 200 tons, 130 to 150 ’boys' and Marys 
may be regarded as an average full cargo. 1898 Davitt 
Life ff Progr. A ustrnlasia L 273 If a Kanaka has a Rfary ' 
on ‘enlisting’ the woman comes too and works like a man, 
f 3 . Mary royal (Sc.) : see quot. Obs. 

X56S Reg, Priry CoundlScol. I. 4T3 That lhair be cunyeit 
ane penny of silver callit the Marie ryall. 

Mary, obs. f. ^Iarrow sb.^. Marry ; van Merii. 

. Maryall, variant of Mabial 1. 

Marybot, -buck, obs. forms of M.ar^vbout, 
Maryce, obs. form of Marish. 

Marye, obs. form of Marrow sb.'^f Marry’. 
Maryes, obs. form of Mabish. 
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Marygo(u)ld(e,inarygowles:seeMABiGOLD. 

t lSIIarybiiicnc(li)o. Obs. (See quots.) 

x6io Markham Masterp. 11. cxvi. 4x5 The string-halt, of 
some called the roary-hinchcho, is a sodaine twitching vp of 
the horses binder legges. 16x4 B. JossoK Barth. Fair iii. 
ii, Poore soule, shee has bad a Srlnghalt, the Maryhinchco. 

nVEarymasS (me^Timajs). Also 6-7 Sc, Mary- 
mess. [f. Mary •{• Mass 

1 . A festival of the Virgin Mary, esp. 'f* (a) in 
OE., Candlemas, 2 Feb.; if) the Assumption, 15 
Aug. (now only /ocab .SV-.) ; + (f) latter Marymass, 
the Nativity of the Virgin, 8 Sept. Also aitgib, in 
f Masymns fast^ Marymass holidays, 

f xooo Menologinm 20 (February) And pa^ embe ane niht 
p$t we Marian msessan healdad..for pan heo Crist on pam 
dasge, .brohie to temple. 1052 in Kemble Cod. Dipl, IV. 
2TO Ehta dasas to 5 aere asrre sancts Marian maessan and 
enta da^^a.^ to Ssere zftran sancta Marian m£i^san. 1492 
Acta Dom. Cone. (1839) 265/2 pc somme of j® merkts. .at ^ 
fest ofSanct lohne be baptist callit midsummernixt tocum, 
& ane vther j® merkis at pc latter marymess nixt pareftir. 
1546 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 34 This letter marj'mess. 
1578 Whetstone xst Pi. Promos 4- Cass. 11. v, Tenne toone 
1 read his fortune by the Marymas fast, 2823 Galt R. Gil- 
haize xiv, Was na it my Lord himsel’, at last Marymas, 
when he sent for me to make a hoop to mend her leg. X903 
Glasgow Herald 20 Aug., Irvine Harbour. Marymass 
Holidays. [Work suspended between Friday 21 Aug. and 
Tuesday 25 Aug.] 

**|* 2 . A mass in honour of the Virgin Ma^^; in 
i6th c. used in the asseveration by the Mary mass. 
1532 More Confut. TindaleVlks.yts/z She..saydebewer 
worthy by the mary masse to be hanged by the necke. 1553 
Respublica 11. it. te (Brandi) 301 Yea, by the Mar}’© Ma-^se, 
x8s2 Rock Ch. of Fathers III. i. 264 The gilds in the 
parish often hel^d to keep up the Mary-Mass. 

. Mary-muffe, variant of Marry-mdef Obs, 
Marynal, variant of Marinal. 

3 yCarynar(e, -near, obs. forms of Mariner, 
Jilar3mel, -eller : see Marinal, Marinaller. 
]yCaryiier(e, -nes: see Mariner, Mereinkss. 
Maryology, variant of Mariology, 
nVEaryoner, obs. form of Mariner. 

Marys, variant of Maris Obs.^ womb. 

3 irarya(e, -ysh(e, obs. forms of Marish. 
JHaryskyn, variant of Maroquin. Obs, 

, Marysse, -yssh(e, obs. forms of Marish, 
Marz, obs, form of March sbX (the month), 
Marzepa(i)ne, Marzipan: see M,vrcheane. 
Marzhaunt, obs. form of Merchant. 

Mas. Also 6-7 mass©, 7-9 mass, 7 mes, 8-9 
mess. Cf. also Mast [Shortened f. Master .r^.j 
fl. A YTilgar or jocular shortening of master^ 
usually followed by a proper name or official title. 

XS7S Gamm. Gurfon Pro}, is Mas Doctor was sent for. 
tbe:.e gossyps to stave, Because he was Curate, and estemea 
full wyse. 1578 Whetston’e xst Pt. Promos Sf Cass. v. v, 
Well, masse Grimball. 2533 Marprcl. Epist. (Arb.) 4 An 1 
Archb, is very weaKcly defended by masse Dean, a xspr 
Greene fas. IV, v. Iv, What sees Mas Lawyer in this slate 
amiss ? 2605 B. Jonson Voiponeii. i, Is Mass’ Slone dead I 
2625 — Staple of H. ii. iv, Sir, by both Your w’orshipfull 
Titles, and your name Mas Broker, Good morrow. 1678 
Bl'TLEr Hud, III. ii. 1239 The Isle of Wight. .Where Hin- 
der>on, and th’ other Masses, Were sent to Cap Texts, and 
put Cases, a 2722 Mrs..Centlivre Platonick Lady^ i. i, Is 
there any thing so disagreable on earth as the sajings of 
Miss and Mass repeated? 

2. Mas J ohn, applied jocularlyorcontemptuously 
to a Scottish Presbyterian minister, in contradis- 
tinction to an Anglican or Roman clergyman, arch. 

?i66i Jek. Taylor Serm, Wks. 1850 VUL 533 To prefer 
the private minister before the public, the presbyter before 
a bishop,.. and Mas John before the patriarch of Jerusalem. 
1672 Marvell Reh. Tramp. 1.136 In. .Scotland there were 
I know not how many Mas Johns restored in one day to the 
work of their Ministry. 2682 H, More Contiiu Remark, 
Stories 27 The Narration. .being rather a Ck>lluctation of 
Mes John and the Presbytery on one side, and the foul 
Fiend . . on the other side. 1695 Sage Fund. Charter 
Presbyi. (1697J 395 But Mas John takes the Chair without 
Election ; and would not be a little grated if the best Laird 
in the Parish should be his Competitor, xyt^ Burke Fr. 
Rev. Wks. V, 44 These new Mess-Johns in robes and 
coronets, 2821 Galt Ann, Parish j. 14 The bmrns, when 
they saw me coming, ran crying to their mothers, ‘ Here’s 
the feckless ftless-John.’ 1826 Scott Woodsi. xxviu, You 
are not, 1 apprehend, either a Catholic priest or a Scotch 
Mass-John to claim devoted obedience from your hearers. 

Mas, obs. f. Mass sb.^, and makes^ Make v. 
Masage, -aker, obs. ff. Message, Massacre. 
Masalyne, Masar, obs. ff. Maslin^, Mazer. 
MascaBado, variant ofMuscovADA. 
Mascagnine (ma^sksemyain). Mtrt, Also -in. 
[Named by Karsten 1800, after the discoverer, Prof. 
Mascagni : see -INE.] =next, 

2836 T. Thomson Min., Geol., etc. I. 95 Sulphate of Am- 
monia, Mascagnine. 2846/Vnrp'0'c/,Suppl. 11.308/x Mas- 
cagftin. 2849 Watts tr, GmelitCs Handbk. Chem. IL 462. 
MaSCagnite (miC’skanyait). Mtiu [See prec. 
and -lTE.j 'Sulphate of ammonium, occurring in 
crusts and stalactitic forms near volcanos*. 

. 2^ Chester Diet. Min. 

Mascal, Mascadl : see Mascle jAI, Mascue v. 
Mascalonge, variant of Maskinonge. 
Mascarade, -ado, obs. fL Masquerade. 
Mascellez, variant of MascIiEless, 


Mascellin(e, -eelyn(e, obs. ff. Maslin. 
Mascerate, obs. form of hlACEBATE. 

Maschel : see Mashel Obs, 

Masekerade, -ate, obs. ff. Masquerade. 
Masekes, masekets, variants of Maches Obs. 
+ Masckevalent, ? error for Machiavellian. 

2600 R. Logan Let. in Pitcairn’s Crim, Trials (1833) II. 
L 285 The Maschevalent massakering oTowrdeirest frendis, 

^ Mascksckerel : see mash-roll^ Mash sby 5 . 

USascle (tna'sk’l), sb^ Also 4 maakle, 5 
maskill, mascule, 7 mascal. [Of somewhat 
obscure etymology. 

Senses i and 2 coincide with senses of L. inaexda\ 
senses 2 and 3 with senses of F. mnele, first quoted from 
2584, and regarded by French lexicographers as ad. L. 
macula ; O F. mascle ( =• sense 3 bclo wj occurs in the Roll of 
Caerlaverock c 2300, and with date 2397 in Nicholls Roy. 
Wills (1780) 155; cf. further med.L. mascula mesh (early 
X5th c, in Diefenbach, perh. an alteration of L. macula after 
OHG. masca mesh), and OE. m^scre, glos'?ing L. macula, 
whether in the sense of mesh or in that of spot is doubtful. 
With sense i cf.the 16th c. Du. r/wcAc/spot, stain (IGlian).] 
1 1 . A spot, speck. Ohs. 

13,. E, E. Allit. P, A. 725 With-outen mole ©her mascle 
of sulpande sj^ne. Ibid. B. 556 With-outen maskle o^r 
mote, a 1400-S0 A learander 4()8g AM ]>e body .. Was finely 
florischt. .Of gold graynes & of goules full of gray mascles. 
f 2. = Mesh ot a net. Obs. 

2329 in Riley Mem. Lend. (1868) i 72 [The meshes of which 
nets which are called] mascles [ought to be inch in size]. 
e 1420 Master of Game (MS. Digby) fol. 21 Men taketh hem 
ls& foxes], .with heyes, and with pursnettes. Buthekutteth 
with his teth k® mascles. 2688 R. Holkz Arfnoury i, 108/2 
l^Iascle, a Mash of a Net. x 6 g 6 Phillips, Mascle^ .. the 
mash or hole of a net. 

•l*b. attrib. in mascle lace. Obs. 

^ <2x500 MS. Harl. 2320 f. 62 in Catalogue, [Kinds of lace 
in fashion under Hen. VI. and Edw. IV.J Lace Maskel. 

3 . Her. A charge in the form of a lozenge with 
a lozenge-shaped opening through which the ‘field* 
appears. (Cf. Mesh.) Also atltib. 

i486 Bk. St, Allans, Her, F iijb, Here ye shall knaw the 
diflerans be twix fusilHs, mascuh’s ana losyngj's. 2572 
Bossewell Armorie 11. i26Whensoeuer ye shall seeeyther 
Losenge, Mascle, or other thynge voyded of the fielde, 
Fesse, bende &c. whereon theye stande, h is sufiicient to 
saye, voyded, onelye. x6xo Guillim Heraldry tv. xix. (1632) 
359 A Mascle differeth from both the Fusill and Lozenge ; 
first, because [etc.]. x68o Lend. Gae. No. 1503/4 Several 
pieces of Plate engraven with a Leopards head, and five 
hlascals. 1688 R. Holme Artnoury ni. 322/2 A Mascle 
Buckle Bottony..is generally termed by the name of a 
Losenge or Mascle Shooe Buckle. 2797 Enncl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
Vni. 455/1 Opinions have varied ver>’ much about the ori- 
ginal of the mascles or mashes. 2893 Cussans Her, (ed. 4) 
71 The Mascle is a Lozenge voided. 

iramf. 1863 Kikclake Crimea II. 204 The outline of the 
ground covered by their troops look the shape of a lozenge, 
within the mascle or hollow lozenge thus formed, there 
marched the Turkish battalions. 

4 . Antiq. One of the perforated lozenge-shaped 
plates of metal fastened to the outer surface of the 
military tunic of the rsth century. (Cf. Macle 4 .) 

2822 Centl. Mag. XCII. l 308 But two different kinds of 
mail, the mascled and flat ringed, are all that can be found 
in them, the mascles being sometimes lozenge-shaped and 
sometimes square. 2824 Mevrick Anc. Armour I. Introd, 
69 A tunic,, .coated with perforated lozenges of steel, called 
..macles, or mascles. iZsP E Ktsc^ovr Costume in Eng, 88 
These mascles were lozenge-shaped plates of metal. 

+ 3 yEascle, and sb.^ Obs. Also 5 mascuL 
[a, early OF. mascle ; see Male « ] = Male a. and 
sb. Mascttl thure : ‘ male incense ’ (see Male a. 6), 
CX410 Master <f Game (MS. Digby 282) i, An hare shall 
dure well mi. myle or more or lasse, and she be an olde hare 
mascle- /bid. iv, For alle he sesoun a mascle and a femell 
abydith togj'ders. cx^aoPal/ad. dn Husb.xt. 4x2 Avmce of 
mascul thure Wei sniellynge, and an ^mce of pipur dure. 
245s Rolls of Parlt. V. 32^2 Tbalm and thaire heires 
mascles, 1587 STAtfYHuzsr Descr. I ret. iL 19 in Holinsked, 
Without the coupling of mascle or female. 

Mascleckon, obs. form of MahlinS. 

Mascled (ma'skTd), a, [f. Mascle jAi + -ed^.] 
Covered wth mascles. 

i8t8 Meyrick in Arch^ologiaiiBsi) XIK. 126 The earliest 
specimen I have found of the mascled hauberk. 2828-40 
Tytlcr Hist. Scot. (1864) I. 321 He [Alexander Illappears 
clothed in a complete coat of mascled mail. 2846 Fairkolt 
Costume in E«^,88l'he mascled armour of this era [13th cj. 

tREta'SCleless, a. 06s. In 4 mascellez, maa- 
kel^l)ez, -es. [f. Mascle rf.l + -less.] Spotless. 

13.. JE. E, AUit. P. A. 731 To bye hym a perte was oias- 
celTez. Ibid. 7B0 A makelcz may & maskcllez. 

Ilaselin^e, -yne, obs. forms of Maslik. 
Mascobado, variant of Moscovada. 

Slascot (mrc'skpt). slang. Also 9 mascotte. 
fad. provincial F. inascoUe,s^s\i. cogn. rvith mod-Pr. 
masco witch. The word was brought into notice 
by E. Audran’s opera ‘La Mascotte , played 29 
Dec. 1880.] A person, or a thing, animate or m- 
animate, supposed to bring Inch- . , 

1884 AAiauWota) CUfpsr .1 Dec. 

room gjrl..laj-s claim of^SaSoUc' to 

POTTS Human Boy ii8 That rat s a w 

me. A ■ mascotte -’s a thing that bongs ImA. 

+ lUiascTie V. Obs. Also 5 jnaskowo, mas- 

ke™,mascall. [Variant of MACBECoLEn.J trmis. 

Trv IL XX. ris-s) M iv, ThcjTlrall 
aXrf id^saj-uc oorstalys X jstcththcroa madegreat 



MASCULARITy, 
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MASERS, 


ordynaunce. 1421 — Thebes (E. E.T. S.) 2757 [Ethiodes] 
maskowed his walles and his heghe tours. 1461 Rolls of 
Parlt. V. 493/2 To enbatel!, carnell, mascall, or to make 
eny Toure, Castell or Forteresse. 
ilascul : see MascIjE a» Ohs» 

• Iffiascillarity (m£eski«lce*riti). rare. [f. L. 
inascui-us + .-.\B + -ITY.] « Masculinity. 

• j8i7 N. Drakr Sbaks. 11 . 67 The subsequent sonnets., 
■bear the strongest. .testimony to the mascularity of the 
pei-son addressed. 1853 Kane Grlnnell Exf xlvi. (1856) 425 
To some the unmentionables might savor of mascularity. 

JVIa'SCillatei V* rare. [f. L. masathtts (see 
Male «.) + -ate.] irans. To make masculine. 

• 1623 CocKEnAM,il/<w4?//«^<’» to make strong. 1812 Southey 
Omuiaua II. 56 , 1 am not sure (he adds) ivhether in time it 
may not perfectly masculate the sex. 

t Ma’sculated, a. Hef. Obs. [f. Anglo-L. 
mastiil-a Mascle + -ate + -ed l .] - Marculy. 

1485 Dk. St. Albans, Her. cv. This cros is c.alled a cros 
masculalit for he is made of mascul ys. 

]Mascxila'tioil(moeski«l^i'j9n). \{.'Li.ma 5 cnUus 
male + -ATiON.] ArtiBcial fertilization (of plants). 

1855-6 R. F. Burton El Medhiah (1S6O 11 , eoa January 
and February are the months for the masculation of the 
palm, 1859 — Centr'. Af‘. in yrnl. Geog.^ Soc. XXIX. 368 
Bees also swarm in the jungles, performing an important 
part in the vegetable economy by masculation or caprifica* 
tion, and the conveyance of pollen. 

Mascule, Mascul^e : see Mascle, ^Iasculy. 
3 \XaSCUlitie (mai*ski?nm), a. and sb. Also 4, 6 
masculih, 6 jnasculyne, 7 masculen. [a. F. 
inascuUitf ‘iiie, ad. L. masculuutis f. viascul-its \ 
see Male <7. .and -ine.] A. adj. 

1 . Of persons or animals ; Belonging to the male 
sex ; male. Now rare. 

CX374 Chaucer Boetk. 11. Pr. iii. 28 (Camb. MS.) The 
oporiunitc and noblesse of thi masculyn chyldren ^at is to 
>seyn tin .sones. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. vii. (1495) 
■91 Yf a woman that is with a chyide masculyn be sodenly 
callyd, she meuyth first the ryght fote. 1545 Raynold 
Byrth Mankynae 90 Yf the i^’ghle bresie slake or flagge, 
the masculyne or male bjTth is in parell : yf the lefte, the 
female byrihe. 1604 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 432 The lord shall 
haue his best oxe or cowe and all bis masculen horses. 1606 
Shaks. Tr. <V Cr. v. i. ao Pairo. Male Varlot you Rogue? 
What’s that? Thcr. Why his masculine Whore. 16x4 
Tailor Hog hath lost ii. D, Could any Masculine flatterer 
on earth So far bewitch thee, to forget thy selfe, As now to 
Icaue me ? ,x66i Lovell Hhi.Anim, ff Min. 55 The Mas* 
culine, or male Goat, 1667 Milton P. L. x. 890 O whydid 
God.. that peopl'd highest Heav'n With Spirits Masculine, 
create at l.*ist..thts fair defect OfKature. ' x68S Loud, Gaz. 
No. 2348/1 God Almighty, as we liope and pray, will grant 
Ypu an Heir Masculine 01 your Bodj', 

b. 'With reference to the vegetable kingdom: 
*=s Mall* a. -2. 


1691^ Ray Creation i. The Flowers serve to 


The . .. 

Seed contained in the 


cherish,. the -masculine or proUi. 

Chives or Apices of the Stamina, 
f 2 . Said of inanimate objects to which the male 
sex tvas attributed on the ground of some quality, 
e.g. relative superiority, strength, activity, etc* 
^lascnline hour (Astrol.) : one ruled by a mascu- 
line planet. Obs, 

. xspo Spenser F. Q. ir. ix. 22 The one [sc. the triangle] im- 
perfect, moctall, feuminine, Th’ other Uc. the circle) immor- 
tall, perfect, m.asculine. x6oi Holland Pliny I. 44 Wee 
Imiie been taugljt, that this Planet [the Sun] is Masculine] 
frying and sucking vp the humidity of all things. 1613 
M. 'iKxyi^.x.x ' Magn. Bodies 82 The Adamant is Masculine 
unto his beloved the Iron and Steele, and these are Feminine, 
1621 Burton Anat. Mel. i. xi. iv. vil. (1651) 167 The.Em» 
peror would hot touch his new Bride, till an Astrologer had 
told hvmamasculine hour. x690Piiii.Lips,il/'rtTf»////t*/^/a^yf/j 
or Signs, are those which excel in active Qualities, that is. 
Heat and Coldness. 1819 J. Wilson Diet. Astrol. 285 Forr 
innately all the masculine planets are diurnal, /b/d. 286 
Masculine signs. 

t b. Masculine franhinccnscjginn = male incense 
(sec Male a. 5). Obs. 

sSSSV.m-'x DccnHcs •)<) h greate barell of woodde fall of 
exceJente nia-tcuHne frankcnsence. 1603 B. Jonson 
A. jas. s hntertalian. (1604) D2 Heere no wight To saerj. 
fice, saue my dcuouon comes, That brings, insteed of those 
Ihy Masculine gummes. My Cities heart. 

c. The designation of a- choice kind of apricot. 
j6a9.PAiiKlNson /’arnrf. in Sole (1656) 370 The Mascolinc 
Apricock. 1718 J. LAWBF.scr. rrnil.g. Kalcndar nZ The 
I.iller end of tins Month [June] the Masculine Aprecot is 
ripe. jBSo IIxq Frpnt Man. .1 Ked Masculine (.Ypritot). 
•o. Gram. Of or pertaining to the gender to which 
appellationsbr mnles normal ]y belong. 

a 1380 SI. Theodora no in Horstm. AUengl. Leg. (1878) 
36 Mire name, I»at was fem)^)^ Of gendre, bco lurntd in^o 
maveuijm. X387-8 T. Usic Test. Love it. iii. (Skeal) L 14 
No mo genders ben there butm.-vsculyn and femenyne. 1530 
Ralwr. Inlrod. 24 A substantive of the masculyne gender. 
x6i2 1 . Brinsley Lnd. Lit.\z% Hcc can shew it, to bee the 
Masculine Gender, because in wordcs of three tcrminaiious 
the first is the Ma>culinc, the second the Feminine, the 
third is the Neuter. 1875 Ex/^sitor jjx Sun and .sea and 
streams had, in the inbancy of the vorld, masculine and 
fenuniue <ume<. 


b. !Prosody.* MasettHne rivie\ in French versi- 
fication, a- rime between lines ending in stressed 
syllables, as opposed to the * feminine rime ’ ending 
in a mute A IIencc^tV7. a*single*rimcon a stressed 
syllable.- * (Cf. Male a. 7,) 

_ xsSx Sidney /’<v/rtV(Arb.) 71 Eiien the vcrj*il'me 
It selfe, tliCt Italian cannot .put in the hast silable, by the 
French named the Ma; ulinc rjme. 17*7-4* Ciiaxiijers 


Cycl, S.V. Rhyme, Masculine Rhymes are those of all other 
words [than such as end with an mute], 1844 [see Femi- 
nine 6 bj. 1870 Lowell Study IPind. (1871) 201 The verses 
of the first [stanza] have all of them masculine rhymes.' 1891 
J. C. Parsons Eng. Versi/.^^ Rhyme between final syllables 
is called single or masculine rhyme. 

4 . Pertaining to the male sex; peculiar to or 
assigned to-males; consisting of males, 
j6oi Shaks. Twel. N. v. 1.-257 M nothing lets' to make vs 
happie both, But this my masculine vsurp’d attyre ; [etc.]. 
16x6 H. Gosnold in Lismore Papers Ser. ii. (1887) II. 20 
We ioyne in our tbankfull commendaccons to ye all, con- 
gratulating of your masculin increase, a x6x8 Raleigh 
Prerog. Parl.{i6zZ) 10 Heewas soone after slaine in Ireland, 
and his whole Masculine race, ten yeres extinguished. 1655 
Fuller Ck. Hist. u. i. § 4 The People of the same Place . . 
erected a Masculine Church (Women being interdicted the 
• Entrance thereof). 1781 Cowper Hof'C 626 ^yhether at the 
toilet of the fair He laughed and trified..Orif in masculine 
debate be shared. 1790 Gibbon Misc. Ufks. 118x4) HI. 360 
The genuine masculine descent of the Princes of Brunswick 
must be explored beyond the Alps. x8ox Charlotte Smith 
Lett, Solit. Wand. il. 317 She assumed masculine attire. 
x88o H. C, CooTE Eng.- Gild Knights 17 That peculiar 
fashion of devolution which the Normans had introduced 
—masculine primogeniture. 

6 . ^Having the appropriate excellences of the 
male sex ; manly, virile ; vigorous, powerful. 
Rarely of persons; usually of attributes, actions, 
or productions. 

16*9 H, Burton [titld) Babel no Bethel.. .In answer to,, 
two masculine Champions for the Synagogue of Rome. 1639 
N. N. tr. Dn Bosq*s Compl. Woman i. 35 Masculine spirits 
very easily resist this ijTannie. 1647 Clarendon Contempl. 
on Ps, Tracts (1727) 433 The argumentation of Manoah's 
wife., might very well have become the more masculine 
understanding. 1678 Wanley Wond. LH. World v. ii. § Bo, 
473/t He proved a stout and masculine Prince, a *704 T, 
Brown Eng. .YA/.-Wks. 1730 I. 28 His heat was masculine 
and always pointed against vice. 171* Addison Spect. 
No. 363. p 10 Adam’s Speech abounds with Thoughts, .of a 
more masculine and elevated Turn. 1756-8* J. Warton 
Ess. Pope (ed. 4) I.vii. 401 f/o/<r,The forcible and masculine 
images with which the ancients strengthened their com- 
positions. X829 Lytton De7>ere7tx 1, iv, I grew more gentle, 
and he more masculine. 1850 Blackie ^schylns 1 , Pref. 
6 Aeschylus.. \yas famous., for the fear!ess,masculine licence 
with which he handled the most flexible of all languages. 
1856 Emerson Eng. 7 'r/Tr/x,A//.Wks.(Bohn) II. xos, J find 
..the whole writing of the time charged with a masculine 
force and freedom. 

T b. Of material things or physical qualities : 
Powerful in action, strong. (Cf, 2.) Obs. 

X637 T. Morton AVzo Eng. Canaan (1883) x88 [Herbes] 
of a more maskultne vertue than any of the same species in 
England. 1664 Beale Aphor. Cider § 57/m Evelyn Po- 
tnona 29 Let the Cider be. .Masculine and in full body, yet 
..well tasted of the Apple. 1675 Evelyn Earth (1676) 66 
Let this pulveriz’d Earth.. be expos’d for a Summer and 
a Winter to the vicissitudes and changes of the seasons., 
you will find it wilt have obtain'd such a generous and mas- 
culine pregnancy,, .as (etc.]. 1728 Eardery tr. Burnet’s 

St, Dead II. 45 The true Fertility that brings Corn to a 
Masculine Perfection, is in Countries far from the Equinox, 
6. Of a woman, her qualities or attributes : 
Having the capacities, manners, appearance, or 
tastes appropriate to the male sex. Mdsculwe- 
feminine \ a ‘ mannish ’ woman. Obs. 

, 1617 I^IoRYSoN Itin. III. I The masculine women of the 
Low Couniriesvse to make voyages for trafficke. \6zoKtitle') 
Hie IMulier : or. The Man-Woman I Being a Medicine to 
cure the Coltish Disease of the Staggers in the Masculine-. 
Feminines of our Times. 1766 Fordvce Semi. J 'ng. JPonr. 
(1767) I. iii, 104 A masculine woman must be naturally air 
unamiable cre,ature. i8ox Strutt Sfi. 4* Past. Inlrod. §*43, 
48 .Some of these masculine females have occasionally made 
their appear.Tncc. x8o8 Sfirit Pub. 7 rnls. XI. 86 That 
masculine feminine, the late Princess Dnshkoff. 1838 Thirl- 
WALL Greece V. 279 She was a woman of masculine spirit. 

Comb. 1683 Trvon H'ay to Health xi. (1697) 192 Neither 
are any [Women] so. .Masculine Spirited. 1899 Crockett 
Kit Kennedy 207 A . .masculine-looking woman. 

B. sb, 

1 . That which is of the male sex. 

e 2550 Scholc'House Women 342 in Hazl. E. P. P, IV, 
Xx8 And all that euer they may imagine, Is to alure the 
masculine. x6ax IjtDV >M. Wroth Urania 16 They slept 
back in wonder to see that beautie, which yet in the mascu- 
line they came necre to. 1650 Bulwlr Afithropomet. Bj 
Nature makes the Masculine perfect. . . . . 

2 . A person of the male sex, 

• 1652 Gaule Mngastrom. 265 If )ie bad abused bimselfe 
with a masculine. .be was forced. .to kill himselfe. 1739 
G. Ogle Gualtherus ff Griselda X07 You, the Masculine, 
to' Labour bred. x886 Bvn.ser A. Surriage xxvii. 306, 1 
shall be ill at case among such an array of masculines. 1890 
F. W. Rodisson Pery Strange Patni/y 63 She flounced out 
of the room and left the masculines to themselves. 

■ b. Irons/, of the signs of the zodiac. fCf. A. z.) 
1633 R, Sanders Physiogn. 7 Of these Signs, the mascu- 
lines arc fieryand aicry; the Feminines earthly and watery. 

3 . Gram. The masculine gender ; a word or form 

of the masculine gender. • • 

1530 Palscr. 67 As eonsile, tuiracle be masculyhes. Hid. 
70 All adjcciives whose masculyn gendre enditn in c, have 
their masculyne* and rem>*nines all one. 2607 Topscll 
Fonrf. Beasts (1658) 90 The plurall of the Masculine is 
Zebatm, and of the feminine Zebaoth. t6ia [see Feminine 
B. 2). ^ 187* Morris Eng. Aectd..Z3 There are three ways 
of distinguishing the masculine and femimne in English. 

Masculinely (mrc*skix7llnli), adv, [f. Mas- 

CULI.VE «. + -I.Y -.J In a masculine manner. Also, 
in the masculine gender, 

x6tx Ji. Jossox Catiline tu. iii. Hh, You haue done most 
masculinely wiUitn, And plaid the Orator. 1627 W. Sclater 


TT.r/. 2 Thess, (1629) 230 Whither bee meanes masculinely 
that euill one, the dmelL.or rather enill 'ivorke..\% no 
matter of curious inquiry',' 1732 J. WhaLey Poems 48 The 
Face was masculinely hard. 1865 Sat. Rn>. 29 Apr. 514/t 
A man..\vho can admit that an author’s style is.. mascu- 
linely vigorous and sublime, and yet cannot admire it ! 
t b.' In the male line. 'Obs. 

1658 Walton Life of Donne (ed. 2)5 His Father ivas 
masculinely., descended from a very ancient Familj*. 

e. Of riming: cf. Masculine a. 3 b. 

1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1 . 1. i, J 3a 26 All the lines in 
each stanza rhyming masculinely with each other. 

nCascnlineness (mce-ski??linines). [f. Mas- 
CULINE a. + -NESS.] The quality of being mascnline. 

1662 J. Sparrow tr. Behme's Rem. Wks.^ Consid. ipon 
Stiefel 16 His Sprout groweth in Gods Kingdome ;..Nct in 
Adams Masculinenesse, x8o6W. TAYLbRin Wmr./vrp.IV, 
250 All the excesses of mascuHnencss broke loose and over, 
spread the country. 1901 DaiVy A’'ck»S 9 Mar. 6/i She affects 
a ma.scuHneness of diction which [etc.]. 
Masculinity (mjeskiz^li-nlti). [ad. F. mascu- 
linitiy {. masculin : see Masculine and -liv.] 

1. 'I'he quality or condition of being masculine. 

1748 T. Ruddiman DisseHntion 42 Besides the Preroga. 

tive of his 5 ex, or Masculinity (as the French call it). 1865 
Sat, Rev. 21 Oct, 527/1 The obno.xious airs of masculinity 
affected by some of his cduntrj’women. 1882 Atheusxm 
No. 2867. 462 If is not easy to see why courbe, tangente, 
paratlele, are given as exceptions to the masculinity of 
‘parts of speech when taken substantively 1898 Bodley 
France 11 , iv. ii. 354 Some,. inheriting, loo, the masculinity 
of that illustrious princess. 

b. pi. Things characteristic of the male sex.' . 
1877 Mrs. Oliphant Carita II. xxiv. 144 That furtive 
cigars and other precociou.s masculinities were not criminal. 

2 . That which is masculine. 

1B60 Geo. Eliot Mill on FI. i.y. This pink-and-white bit- 
of masculinity with the indeterminate features. 

• t XSascull, a, Obs. Also 5 maskyll. [Of 
obscure origin : ? identical with Mascle rt.] *Jm 
masculh. some variety of the tun (liquid measure). 

X432 Rolls Parlt, IV, 405/3 [* The wyhes of Gascoigne and 
Guyen' had only 4 or 5 inches of lees] in a tonne maskyll. 
1531 in Sel. Pleas Admiralty (Selden Soc.) 1 . 36 Accounting 
always a ton mascuH for a ton, ij pipes f6r a ton, [etc.].' 
IttaSCtllo- (mre*ski«b), used as combining form 
of L. tnasettUus male. Ma'sculo-fo’minine 
partly masculine and partly feminine. Ma’sculo- 
nu*cleii3.£“w^;;;v/(?^ (see qnot. 1884); henccMa*s- 
cxilo-nu'clear <7.,. pertaining to a masculo-nucleus. 

1^6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. xvii. 149 Hermaphro- 
diticall and masculo-feminine generations. _ 1830 Lyell 
Prittc, Geol. 1 , 11 One.. fiction of the Egyptian mythology 
was. the supposed intervention of a masculo-femimne prin- 
ciple. 1884 Hyatt in Proc, Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. XXIIl. 
. 54 We propose;. to cal) the original undifferentiated gene- 
rative body the nucleus, and its products respectively the 
male or masculonucleus, and the-feniale or feminonuefeus. 

iMasculonget.see Maskinonge. 
t lUCa'SCillous, a. Obs. rare, [f. L. inascitbus 
male-f-ous.] .■= Masculine a. 

1619 Balcanqual Lett, in Hales'* Cold. Rem. n. (1673) 
1 17 It was learned, devout, and the stile ni.isculous. x6M 
W. Struther True Hafpines xoi This is not onlv tne 
language of Canaan, but also the ma.sculous Scbiboletn. 

.Silasculy (mre’ski/rii), a, J/e 7 \ Also 9 mns- 
culdo, mascally. [f. ^mascnle, Mascle + -Y.] 
Covered with mascle-shaped figures. 

. a xSSo ill Bnrtng-Gould ^ Ttvigge’s West. Armory (1898) 
4 Bclmarsh . .OuV. masculy arg: 4, 3, 2, i. 156* Leigh 
Amtorie (1597) 35 b, Vert a crosse ftfasciily Argent, xdio 
GuiLLiM Heraldry \. iv. (1632) 377 Masculy, that is..M.'is- 
cle-waies. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist. « 5 - Pof xv. 106 Shields 
masculce..mxy have been intended by early Heralds to 
indicate Difference. 2869 W. S. Ellis Antiq. of Her. viii. 
163 note. We see on the wings, .the mascally pattern. 1878 
Burke Gen. Armory 819/2 PeroSges, Ar. masculy sa. 

Mascim, obs. form of Mason. 
lYCasciirado, obs, variant of Masquehade. 
Mascy tinter, obs. form of Mezzotjnto. 

+ IlQCase, Ohs. rare. Also masse, [a. G. mate 
(now r/m/.) ; cf. Masers,] A spot, freckle, 

1527 Andrew Bruns^vyke's Distyll. Waters F iv b, The 
same water . . wilhdryveth the spottys and masses oulc of the 
face. Ibid. Lij b, Mases. 

Mase, obs. form of T^Iace, Maze, Mease, Mess. 
Masedliche, obs. form of Mazedly. 

Maseer, obs. form of Mazer ; van Mahseer. 
Masel, ilasele(y)n(e : see Measle, Maslin*. 
Maseliche, obs. form of Mazily, 
t lUCaselin. Obs. [a. OF. maselin, also mazerin, 
maderin, f. viazre, madre, bowl of maple-wood.] 
A bowl of maple-wood ; r= Mazer. 

a izpo S. Eustace 395 in Horstm. Altengl, Leg. (i 83 i) 219 
Men beden him .sitten and drinken vin Wih coupe and eke 
wih maselin. CX330 Arth. ff Merl. (Kulbinc) ^14 Fl.ater, 
dis*e, cop & masclme. c x386CHAUcr.H.ViV Tnepas 141 They 
sette hyra first sweete wyn And Mcde cck in a Marclyn. 
.Masolinges, obs. form of ^Ieaslings. 
Maseljohn, obs, form of Maslin 
.Maselyd, obs. form of Measi.ed. 

Maselyn, -yn(n)e, obs. forms of Ma.slinI. 
•Masomont, variant ofMAZEMENT. . 
Masendewo, -duo : see Measondue, hospit.'il. 
Masor, variant of Mazer. 
f Masers. Obs. \ix. G. masern."] » Measles. 
1561 HoLLvnusir Horn, Afotlu 41 b, V.arioIe is a discatc 
that noycth children greatly called Pockes and Masters, 
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MASHED. 


HHasll (nirej)> sd^- Forms ; i masc-, mfix- (in 
Comb, mdscwyii^ indxvjyrt') , 5 inasche, 6-7 mashe , 
6-9 mesh, 6- mash. See also Mash-fat. . [OE. 
mdsc^f 77 idx-, corresponds to late MHG., mod.G. 
mdsch masc., crushed grapes for wine-making, 
infused malt for beer (also, in 15th c. coupled 
with met mead, in a gloss for L. mtdsret/i), and to 
Sw. Da. tfiask^ grains for pigs. It has been 

variously regarded as related by ablaut to OE. 
inUdait to Mix, and as cogn.w. OSl. mhga sap.] 

1 . Brewing. Malt mixed with hot water to form 
wort. 

[c 1000 : see vtash-ivort In 5 below. 1335, etc. : see Mash- 
FAT.J 1587 Hakrisoh England ir. vi. 169/2 in Holinshcdy 
She leiteth her mash run till the malt be left without liquor. 
1729 G. Smith Fermentation 28 Some farther sprinkle the 
top of the Mash over with dry Mall ground. 1742 Lend. 
Country Brew, i, (ed.4) 23 The Malt. .is worked by several 
jlen with Oars.. and is called the first and stiff Mash.^ 1830 
M. Donovan Dom. Econ. I. 151 The first mash is agitated 
and allowed to rest during a longer period than the second. 
x88q Barnard Noted Breweries I. 241 The grist is covered 
with water a second and sometimes even a third time, the 
extract being always called a ‘ mash 
. t b. transf. The substance upon which the liquor 
is poured in lixivialion. (Cf. Mash i c.) 06 s. 

1775 New Hampsk, Prozn Papers (1873) VII. 653 The 
Liquor may then be. .put on another mash [in the making 
of salt peirej. 

2 . A mixture of boiled grain, bran or meal, etc./ 
given as a warm food to horses and cattle. Also 
with qualifying word, as braii-maih : see Bran. 

*577 1 ^* Googe lleresbach's Hush. 111.(1586) 131 Or.nines.. 
mingled with Floure, fried Beanes, and meale of Lentyls all 
stirred together, and giuen him in a mash. 1614 B. Jomson 
Barth. AaiViv.iii, Hownow 1 my Galloway Nag, the stag- 
gers ? ha !. .I'le gt' him a mash, presently, shall take away 
this dizzinesse. 1669 Worlidge Syst, Agrie. (1681) 328 
A Mash, or Mesh ; Ground-Corn, or such like, boiled in 
Water for Cattle to eat. 1726 Swift Gulliver iv. ii. So that 
each Horse and Mare eat.. their own Mash of Oats and Milk. 
x8^ Stephens Bk.o/Fartit § 1558 Themashtforfarm-horsesJ 
consists of cither steamed potatoes, boiled barley or oats, 
mixed sometimes with bran, x88x Besant & Rice C/m//. 
of Fleet n. xix, [He) was. .superintending the preparation 
of a warm mash for his hack. 

3 . gen. Something reduced to a soft pulpy con- 
sistence, by beating or crushing, by mixing with 
or steeping in water, etc. 

xsoS'Florio, /l/ipjw/cr, . . a medtie, a mixture, a blending, a 
mesh, .a hochpoch, x6s8 A. Fox JK/.-r/s* Bnrg. in, xxiii. 
S91 Boll it [fiesh] again to a mash. ..Then spread that mash 
on a thick cloth, apply it like a Cataplasm. 2690 N. Lei: 
Massacre 0/ Paris v. li. 45 With tins mangled flesh held to 
Heav'n, This horrid mash of Blood, and Bone, and Marrow 
,.I beg the Power Divine [elc.l. X70t Penn in Pa. Hist. 
Soc. Mem. IX. 50 An empty pipe or two to put the mash 
of the apples in. X77X Smollett Humph. Cl. 8 June, The 
pallid, contaminated mash, which they coll strawberries; 
soiled and tos^ed by greasy paws through twenty baskets 
crusted with dirt; and then presented with the worst milk. 
Ibid. 13 July, One of his great toes was crushed into a mash. 
s8i6 L» Towne Farmer ff Grazier's Guide 13 After the 
Grass has been chewed over again, it is reduced to a kind 
of Mash, not unlike boiled Spinach. x 83 o J. Payn Conjld, 
Agent II, 107 The streets are one mash of snow. 

transf. 1852 Surtf.es Sponge's Sp. Tour viii. 33 He [a 
huntsman who had had many injuries from fallsj was a com- 
plete mash'of a man. 

b. Jig. A confused mixture ; also, a muddle, 
‘basil*. (Cf. MiSH- 3 r.\SH.) 

1598 B. JoNSON Ev. Man in Hntn. tv. xi, Bray. I haue 
made a faire mash on’t. X85X Helps Con.p. Solit. vi. {1874) 
83 Our charity is so mixed up in a mash of sentiment and 
sickly feeling. x86i Thorxbury (1862) II. 163 His 

will is an extraordinary mash of grammar. 

c. (without article.) The state of being mashed 
or reduced to a soft mass. ///. andy^. Chiefly in 
to beat, hoily etc. to mash, in mash. 

1630 .Lord jfftTKmnr 88 Some [of the earth’s Inhabitants] 
blowne from the tops of high mountains, other bruised to 
mash. x6.. Ballad of Robin Hood Tanner yL\\. in Child 
Ballads ill. 138/2 For here we may thresh our bones all to 
mesh, And get no coyn at all. 1^1 J. Wilson Beiphcgor 
III, i\', She 'as beaten roe to mash. 1^3 Drvdcn Let, W ks. 
1893 XVIII, III Buy me a sieve-full [of damsons] to preserve 
whole, and not in mash. 1751 Lady Luxborouck Let. to 
Shenstone 5 Sept., The paper is boiled to mash. 1760-73 
H. Brooke Fool ofQual. (1809) II. 115 [He] dashed all the 
eggs into mash. 1839 J. Rayson Poems (1858) 34 But we’ve 
a gipsy creature here In vice will bang them aw to mash. 

■ 4 . mash-staff' 

x688 R, Holme Artnouryiw.zfjtf-z He beareth Azure, a 
Brewers Mash in Bend sinister. 

5 . attrib, and Comb.\ mash \bozvl, coomb, 
■keeve\ t biosb-back, a receptacle into which the 
mash is drawn off from the mash-tub ; roash-cooler 
(see quot.) ; mash copper, a copper in which wort 
is made; mash-liquor, the water put to the malt 
is the prpcess'of mashing; mash-machine (see 
quot.) ; mashman, an operative in a brewery or 
distillery who has charge of the mashing of malt 
mash-pulper= (Knight 
Suppl. 1884); mash-roll (dial, -rule), -rudder, 
•staff, the instrument used to slir the malt 
in the mash tub ; mash- tub, tun, vat, a tub in 
which malt is mashed; i’mash-wiso adv., after 
the manner of a mash ; mash-wort (OE, mdsc- 
«9r/),^wort, infused malt. Also Mash-pat. 


1729 G. Smith Fermentation 28 Put 'cm into the •Mash- 
backs to ferment, a 1529 Skelton E. Ritrmnyng ig6 Than 
Elynour laketh The *mashe bolle. 1875 Knight Diet, 
Meek., * Mash‘COoler, a stirring-trough in which mash or 
won are stirred to expedite coohng. X588£(z//c. IPills III. 
137 In the..brewe house. .one *maslie combe. 1864 Auld 
v^.Fr93Tbemeasurementofthe*ineshcopper. 1815J. S.mith 
Panorama Sci.i^ Art II. 580 The worts., were run through 
the *mash-kieve. 1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. 1 . 155 If a 
*mash-liquor be of such heat as is [etc.]. 1839 Ure Diet. 
Arts^ III The malt is agitated. .by a mechanism contained 
within the ma^h-tun.,.The •mash machine is shown,, in 
fig. J06. 1889 Barnard zVo/tfrfAVrrt'erzVfl.xpx Two or three 
onhe*mash-men,.had been in the .same occupation..over 
forty years. 1388-9 in \st Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm. 80/T 
De xviiiy. solutis pro ii. *masshe roUes in pistrina. £’1440 
Promp, Parv. 328/1 Maschel, or rothyr, or maschscherel, 
remuius, palmnla, mixtorium. 179 . Pecge Derbicisnis 
(E. D.S.) Ill Mask-roll, the staff with which they stir the 
malt in the mash-tub. 1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., 
Mash-rule, the Instrument used for stirring up the malt 
and hops in brewing. 1454 in Rogers Agric, 4- Prices HI. 
555/1, 2 •mash rothere. 1727 Bradley Fam, Diet. s.v. 
Baking, Let one put in the Water, and another with the 
Mash-Rudder stir some of the Flower therewith. x6S8 R. 
'Hotyi'E Annoitr)> i»i. 296/2 T*he Pole Is termed a ^Mash-Staff. 
1841 Hartshorne.S’<*^/./1«^i.!7.,s. v. Mash yit/, The grain is 
stirred round with a wooden implement, termed a mash- 
staff. 1543 in Trevelyan Papers (Camd.) 185 The bruyng 
bowse., .Item ij. new malte sackes. . . Item a *maxstobe. 
1683 Tryon Way to Health 154 Put it Into your Mash- 
Tub,. 1837 Whittock, etc. Bk. Trades 11842) 60 The 
‘mash-tub '..is a large vessel which has a false bottom 
..pierced with .small holes. 17x3 J. Ward Yng. Math. 
Guide (ed. 2) 45a, I have omitted the Business of gauging 
•Mash-Tuns. 1741 Compt. Fam.-Piece 1. vi. 277 Your Mesh 
Tun must be.. big enough to contain 6 Bushels of Malt. 
1880^4^/434-44 yict. c. 24 §23(3) The distiller must convey 
the specified sugar.. to the mash tun. 1729 G. Smith Fer- 
mentation 28 The Malt being first put into your •Mash- 
vat or Tub. x6io hfARKHAM Masterp. 1. Ivit. 121 Let his 
drinke be warme water and branne made •mash-wise, c xooo 
Sax. Leechd. II. 216 Drince wermod on •max-wjTte awyl- 
lede. Ibid. III. 74 genim masewyrt. 1875 £/r***r Diet. 
Arts 1.316 The whole of the drainage, when mixed with the 
first mash-wort, constitutes [etc.]. 

Mash, (m®/), [Hindi A common 
Hindu pnlse, Phaseolns radiaiits. 

1800 Asiai. Ann. Reg., Afise. Tracts 44/x The principal 
crop of this country [Assam] consists of rice and mash. 
Mash, (mref), sb.^ slang, [f. Mash v.-} 

1 . A person on whom one of the opposite sex is 
* mashed * (see Mash vJ^ 2). Also, a dandy, ‘ swell \ 

1882 Punch xr Feb. 69/1 At his favVite burle.sque lhe.aire 
he’s known aS ‘such a Mjish’. 1888 Kipliso Phantom 
Rickskavi 2$ She’s a hot-headed Hltle virago, your mash. 

2 . The action of'the vb; Mash fn on the mash. 

x888 Daily Tel. 15 Nov. (Farmer), An impecunious fellow 

who was always on the mash. 

Mash (nijej), sbi^ [? f. Mash v.l (sense 2) ; 
cf., however, F. fftassc sledge-hammer, Mace 
A hammer for breaking stones. Also mash-hammer, 
1825-80 Jamieson, Af ash-hammer, z, large weighty ham- 
mer for breaking stones, &c., Aberd. 18W J. Barrowmas 
Gloss. Sc. Mining Terms in N. Q. Ser, vii. (188S) VI. 
264 Alash, a dou' le-headcd hammer for breaking coals. 1893 
Norihumbld. Gloss., Afash, a mason’s lar^e iron hammer. 
1902 Cassells Cycl, Alech, II, 205/1 [Granite] mouldings., 
are cut., with a small hand hammer, called a mash hammer. 
Ibid, 238/1 Tools for dressing Granite... A hand hammer 
(sometimes termed a mash or maul). 

Mash (tna?f), Forms ; 3 meshe, meysse, 
5 masche, 6 mas(s)h0, in6s(s)lio, 6-7 xneash(e, 
6, 8 mesh, 7 niessh, 8 marsh, 6- mash; [f. Mash 
sbd-'^ the earliest forms appear to point to an OE. 
^m^scan {’.~-*maiskJasi) f. mdse- (see the sb.). Cf. 
G. iiteischen, Sw. mdska. Da. mxskei\ 

1 , Brewing, irans. To mix (malt) with hot 
water to form wort. (Also with uf.') 

13., [implied in Mashing r6/. jA]. Promp, Paro. 

328/1 Maschyn, yn brewynge, luiseeo. 1577 Harrison 
Englami i, jh. s. 96/x in H olinshed, T\ve.y^ seeth theyr woort 
..before they mashe, or mixe it with the mault. 1598 Hak- 
luyt Voy. I. 496 Qua^se, which is nothing else (as we say) 
but water turned out of hi$\%*its,with a litle branne meashed 
with it. x6x6 SuFFL. & Markh, Country Farm 589 You 
must boile it [the malt] well, then mash it. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury iw. 104/2 Terms used by Beer.Brewers..,//arA it 
up, blend or mixt [x/VJ the Malt and warm Water together 
in the Comb. 1745 Dodsley .<^gnV. l 131 Some expert.. 
To mash the malted barley,and extract Its flavour’d strength. 
1880 Act 43 < 5 ' 44 Via. c. 24 § 24 A distiller must not mash 
any materi.ils .. between eleven o’clock [etc.]. 1889 Bar- 
nard Noted Brciveries I. 22 Each tun mashes 800 bushels 
at one lime. 

nbsol. ox intr. iSga Y-woRTM Art DxViV/. 10 The stiffer 
you Mash, the better it is. 1743 Land, fy Country Brnver 
IV. (ed. 2) 272 Stir the TVIalt very well In, and let it stand 
two Hours, and let that run. and mash again. 1830 M. 
Donovan Dom. Econ. I, 223 ITie practice of some distillers 
is to mash four times. 

d'b. To brew (ale, beer, etc.). Also with out. 
1530 Palsgr. 633/2 Come and drinke with ws, we mashe to 
morowe. /6/</.7eyx,I tonne,I massheale.Je 6rarre. 1592 
Greene Upst. Cn«r/rVr Wks. (Grosart) XI. 274 And yon 
masse Brewer, that.. mash out a tunning of smale beare. 
2633 P. Fletcher Purple IsL ix. xxviii, Yet ivas it Angels 
M ine, M'hich in her eyes w’as masht. 

fc. To lixiviate (ashes). Obs. rare"”^. 
■sin$Tvs\y\'e.Quersit. 11. in. us'The'h’e-wash which is made 
of ashes and water ; the which being oftentimes messhed and 
drawen away, the ashes leave all their life and strength. 

d. dial.- To infuse (tea). Also intr. of the tea : 
To draw. (Cf. Mask 2.) 

1845 Round Preacher v. 83 , 1 suppose as you. .put the lea 


in the oven to mash, before you went to chapel. 1876 Miss 
Braddon f. Haggard's Dart, 1 . 304 * 'I'he tea’s masked 
she said. 1891 Cotes 2 Girls on Ba>ge 36 Mrs, Bargee 
* mashed ' our tea. . .To mash your tea is colloquial canal. 

2 . To beat into a soft mass ; to crush, pound, or 
smash to a pulp. Also with up. 

a 1250 Owl Night. 84 Ac hu pretest to mine fleshe, Mid 
J>ine cliures woldest memeshe. 1642 H.'hloiiE.Songtf Soul 
HI. App. Ixxxvii,Let him..persistTh’intentionall specie*; to 
m.T5h and bray In marble morter. 1679 C Nesse Antid. 
agst. PoperyD^A. 3 A sharp threshing instrument, .to mash 
in pieces those mighty mountains. 17x5-20 Pope [liady.w\\, 
778 This hand shall.. Mash all his bones, and all his body 
pound. X719 Baynard health (1731) 28 It’s [ic. the heart’s} 
office is to mesh and beat, And m.nke the Chyle consimulaie 
with balmy Blood and nitrons Air. 1780 Phil. Trans. 
LXXl I. 44 The foot . looked as if two had been squeezed or 
rather mashed together. xtSx Encycl. Brit, (ed. 2) VII. 4892 
The room .. fell down, killed all the persons in it, and so 
mashed their bodies, that.. they could not be known one 
from another. 1844 Browning 9 Grind away, 

moisten and mash up ih}' paste 1865 Dickens //n/. Fr. 
HI. ii, She (a steam-boat] mashed up Thames lightermen 
with her paddles. sZty^Scribner's Alag. June 713/2 A faliing 
limb [of a tree] mashes some poor fellow's shoulder, 
b. To pound or stamp one's way. 

1859 Dickens T. Two Cities i- ii, With drooping beads and 
tremulous tails, they mashed their way through the thick 
mud. 

+ c. To make a ‘ bash * of. Ohs. 

164a H, More Song of Soul Notes 162/1 Greek writers have 
strangely mash’d this word mn', some calling it iw/ 3 a. 


others talb. 

d. intr. To admit of being emshed or pounded. 

1877 Le Conte Elem. CeoL (1879) 183 The lower one 
[lamination line], .consists of coarse sand which could not 
mash, and therefore has been thrown into folds. 

3 . esp. in the preparation of food : To reduce 
(fruit, vegetables, etc.) to a homogeneous mass by 
crushing, beating, or stirring. 

1615 Markham Eng. Housew. (1660) 83 Open the pye, 
and put the Cream therein, and mash the Codhns all about. 
1699 Evelyn Acetaria 103 Volks of.. Eggs. .to be mingl’d 
and mash’d with the Mustard, Oyl, and Vinegar, 1747 
Mrs, Glasse Cookery i, xx Put them [jc. turnips) in a Pan 
and m.Tsh them with Butter and a little Salt. 1759 tr, Du- 
hamet s Husb. in. xii. § 6. 417 [The grapes] are thrown into 
large tubs, and there mashed or bruised to pieces, a 1845 
Hood Drop of Gin jit. No cold mutton to hash, ..not even 
potatoes to mash. i86x Cai.verley ‘ There stands a City * 
45 At my side she mashed the fragrant Strawberry, 

b. fig. 

1827 Scott yntl. 28 Mar., I can clear the ground belter 
now by mashing up my old work, .with new matleXj 1858 

E. FitzGerald Lett. (1889) I. 266 Many Quatrains are 
mashed logether. 1865 Loud. Resu 9 Sept. e7x/x There is 
no tendency whatever on the part of ^Yomandom to mash up 
their’* rights ’ and ' wrongs ’ into a ‘ patent treacle 

+ 4 . To mix, mingle. Ohs, 

a 1591 H. Smith Serm. (1594) 467 The Lord will not haue 
the wme of his word to^be mingled and mashed with the 
water of humane inueniions. 1^7 (cf. Masking b], x6ix 
CoTCR., Afisiionner. to mix, mingle, mash, mell, blend, or 
temper with. 1722 Sewel Hist. Quakers vit, 383 Ye are so 
forward to mash the Innocent and Guilty together. 

5 . To feed wiih a mash. rare. 

1859 Times 28 Mar. 8/4 How say you, Ixird Derby?.. 
Will 3'ou be stalled and stabled, and mashed. .in Lord Pal- 
merston’s stables ? 

Masb. (roxj), v.“ siang. (? orig. U. S-) 

1 . leans. To fascinate or excite sentimental ad- 
miration in (one of the opposite sex). Also absol. 

1882 Leland Gypsies 108 These black-eyed beauties by 
mashing men for many generations, with shafts shot side- 
waj’s and most wantonly, at last sealed their souls into the 
corner of their eyes, 1883 Alasher 4 July 3/1 When a fellow 
is married, he can’t go on mashing, don’t you know. 2885 

F. Anstey Tinted Venus v. 59, I saw directly that I'd 
mashed her. 1897 Barr^ire & Leland Slang, Jargon <?• 
Cant s, V,, About the year i860 mash was a word found only 
in theatrical parlance in* the United States. When an 
actress, .smiled at. .a friend in the audience, she was said to 
mash him. 


2 . puss. To be mashed on \ to have a sentimental 
admiration for, to be * gone ' on. Also intr. 

Palt ATali G. Oct. ii/i The participle ‘mashed* 

was in use in America before the substantive. A person 
who was * very spooney on ’ another was said to be ‘mashed 
1893 MiLLiKEN • 'Arry* Ballads 66 Bell Bonsor is mashed 
on me proper. 2893 5 IcCarthv Dictator II. 22 He is fond 
of mashing on to young and pretty women. 

Hence Ma*shing vbt. sh. zcAppl. a. 

1883 Illustr. Loud. News 9 June 563/3 Cornet ilfasham, 
whose name may.. be intended by the author to cover Ins 
involuntary ‘mashing ’ capacity. 1884 P**// AiallG. xi Aug. 
6/2 'I'he ex.Parisian gallant and mashing gay deceiver.^ 

tMash, I’.s Ohs. [f. Mash sb.'^\ ««*•. 
To use a ‘ mash ’ hammer. , , . 

1762 Bp. Forbes Jml. (18E6) 228 The made his 

way. .with blowing and mashing, mo<t of the R o 

altogether forced on the Declivity of. .Mount 1- 

Mash, dial. f. M.\ush ; obs. form of 
Mashallall (masjx-la), tnt. [Arab, p ras 

.b'ss m SuppL 

(ed. 3) 148, I . - . * Aiashaltab, you have made 

Asiatic form of condonation . 

your faces white I Goinp<»ce. j 

\ "“/A (HakL Soc) II. oS. 

Welch'd o^moshl Icc. .6,3 Dkvpes 
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iii. (1697) 6s Nor Limbs, nor Bones, nor Carcass wouM re* 
jnainj But a mash’d heap, a Hotchpotch of the Slain.^ X727 
Gay FabUi i. xxxvn. 126 Her mash’d eggs beslrow’d ibe 
way. 1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery ix. 99 Mashed Potatoes. 
x84t Thackeray Men 4- I'ictnres Wks. 1900 XHI. 328 The 
cool clear shadows are mashed'down masses of sienna and 
indigo. 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons 4- IF. u, Bacon and a 
few mashed turnips. 1856 Kane Arct, I, xxiW. 

[We] set forward over the worst sort of mashed ice. 

2 . Brewing, Of ‘liquor’: Treated with mash. 
1839 Ure Diet. Arts 99 The mashed liquor is let off into a 
large back. 

f ISiXashel. Obs. rare. In 5 maschel. [f. Mash 
= Mash-nidder (see Mash sbX 5). 
e 1440 Protnp. Parzu 328/1 hlaschel, or rothyr, or masch* 
scherel, rentulust ^almula^ inixtoriwn. 

lilashelton, dial, form of Maslin^. 

Jlllaslier ^ (mse'Jai). [f. Mash v ^- + -er L] 

1 1 . One who mashes (malt) or mixes (wine). Obs, 

?m5oo Chester Pl„ Harroivhtg of Hell W. 82^^y^th all 
rnashers minglers of wyne in the nighte. a 1603 i’. Cart- 
wright Con/ui. Rhein. N. T. ^i6i8) 449 The difference 
onely between these minglers and your mashers, is, that 
they put not so much water into the wine, that it ceased 
to be wine still. x6ix Florio, McscliorCy a mesher, a 
nnngler, a blender. 

2 . A machine, vessel, or instrument for mashing 
malt, fruit, vegetables, etc. 

1878 Ures Diet. Arts IV, Masher use in] a new 
system of preparing the mash for the distillation of potato 
spirit. 1 BB 9 liARHAUD Ho/eel Bnrweries 11 , 237 A spray of 
hot liquor issuing from the top of the masher. 1893 K. San- 
born S. California 155 The ponderous rollers and keen 
knives of the masher mash the truit. 

3 Sasll 0 r ‘‘^ (mje'Jsi). slang. A name applied to 
a fop of affected manners and exaggerated style of 
dress who frequented music-halls and fashionable 
promenades and who posed as a ‘ lady-killer*. 

The word was common in 1882 and for a few years after. 
It is said to have been introduced from the U. S. 

1882 Theatre Nov. 316 The ‘ Masher’, that poor debili- 
tated sickly creature of 1882. 2883 Globe 16 May 1/5 Moths 
of fashion who have come to be generally known by the 
generic title of ’ mashers ’. 1889 Besant Bell of St, Pauls 
J. 7 The once brilliant masher of the music-hall. 

b. atlrih. passing into adj. Pertaining to or 
characteristic of a masher. 

1884 Girls Oiun^ Paper Nov. 58/1 A very feeble looking 
blue, with tiny white dots, is called a * masher blue because 
it was affected by those weak boys for their waistcoats. 

1890 T, Hatton By Order of Czar 195 , 1 hale those 

horria comic, .bragging masher songs. 

t Mash-fat. Obs. Forms: 4ma8sb-,maaclLe-, 
5 mach-, mayah-, masshe-, mssoli-, 5-6 mas-, 
5-7 mesh.-, (5 mashe-, messhe, 8 mesch-, 5- 
mash-, and see Fat sb.^ A mashing-vat. 

13^ in Riley Mem. Lond.uZiZ) 194 [One] masshfal [value 
j8<z.]. 1465 Pasion Lett. III. 435 A grete lede to brew v, 
comb malic with. .a mayshsatc {read mayshfatc]. ^^1329 
Skelton E- Rummyngx^o The hennes ron in the mashfat. 
*577 B* Goocb Heresbach's Husb, 1, (1586) 28 b, I. .put the 
mcale into a Mash Fa«e. 1677 Plot Oxfordsk. 76 Mesh- 
fats for Brewing. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Brewing, 
Many put their Malt first into the Mcsch-Fat, and then pour 
in their Liquor for the first Wort. 

Mashie, masLy (mje-Ji). Go!/. [? Corrupt 
a. F. vsassue club.J An iron club (see quot. rSSl). 

i88x Forcan Golfer's Handhk. ii. 15 The * Mashy ' is used 
for the same purposes as the Niblick proper, and only differs 
from it in its sole and face being straight instead of rounded. 

1891 Daily iVexvs 23 May 5/2 All the forms of the golfing 
iron, front the driver to the clcek and mashie. 

Mashing (nios*Jiij), vbl. sb. [f. Mash z/.i + 
-ingLJ Tlic action of Mash 

a. Brewing, The action or process of mixing 
malt with waim water to form wort. 


*3-*i *53*» *573 Isee niashins’/ht, -tub in c below]. 1692 
>-woBTii Art Distill. 9 Pouring on as much warm Liquor 
as you intend to make use of in that Mashing. 1707 Mor- 
timer //wrA (ijaiiH, 318 In all the Mashings. .before you 
let It run out, you draw out some of the Liquor first, and see 
if It run clear. x322 Imison Sci. 4* Art 11. 156 When the 
mashing is completed the tun is covered in. 1887 Barnard 
n htsly Distill, to The mashing with hot water on the same 
grains was then repeated. 

b. In other senses of the verb. 

^aPronip.PnrzK 32S/2 Maschynge. mixtura, viixtio. 

x^Schol. Dtsc.f zst. Anitchr. j. t. 31 This iustifielli. .the 
Adiai^iornt in .all his mixtures and mcashings with poperie. 
1818 CoBin:TT Pel. Ref. X\X\n. 47, a mashing up of 
proceedings at police-offices along with scraps of plays 
pambling-housc ncw.s and boxers' slang, 1877 Le Cos^te 
Elem. Geol. jii. 253 A mashing together horizontally.' 

c. allnb, (cf. Mash sb,i 5), .as mashing-back, 

•gear^ machine^ viachitteiy, car^ rakey staff, stage 
•Stick, •tub, -Inn, •vat {^-fat), water, * 

>889 Barnard Noted ^mrcnVjl. 23 •Mashing hacks for the 
reception of weak worts. ^ Ibid. 22 They [sc. tuns] all 
possess double-acting ‘mashing-gcar. 1839 Ore Diet. Arts 
113 Fig. xo6 is the •m.ashing-m.achine. 1830 M. Dono- 
van Do/n, Been. I. 224 'I'lic 'mashing machinery should 
he kept in motion for two or three hours. 1826 Miss 
Mitford Village Scr. n. 233 He has .. lost a finger in a 
■•masUing-mill.^ 1836 Pemiv Cycl. V. 4031*2 [The malt in 
the mash-tub] is worked up hy means of instruments termed 
•mashing oars, t688 R. Holme Armoury m. 296/2 'llie 
Pole is termed., a ‘Mashing Staff. 1889 Barnard jYofc/f 
Brexveriesll.s^ Leaving the ‘mashing stage we descended 
to the underback room below the tuns. 1830 ‘ B. htouDRAY ’ 
Dotn, Poultry, etc. 317 A Funnel, ‘.Mashing-stick, C.asks. 
1573 Lane. \VtUs (Chetliam Soc) HI. 60 One 'mashtowinbe 
Ircrt^^mashintowl^]. *707 Mortimer Hush. 565 Put one 
third part of it into the Alcshing-tub. 1865 Pal! Mall G, 


17 May 7 One of the supersdsors. .found in the mashing tub 
five quarters, two bushels, and seven gallons of male 13. . 
Gloss. dt Bibbenv. (CamU MS.) \n KeL Ant. II. Si/t 
*Mahssingfate [xzV], keuertl. 2532 More Confut. Tindale 
Wks. 679/2 He mayc happe ere aught long, to fal into the 
messhing faite. 1741 CemfL Fasn.-Piece i. vi. 285 Be 
sure you cover your Meshing-fat verj» well. 1743 Lend. 
4- Country Brew. iv. (ed, 2) :^2 *Mashing-Vat. 1830 M. 
Donovan Dom. Ecoit, 1. 89 Wcll-mcllow'ed malt will permit 
the use of a hotter *mashing waiter. 

+ Ii£a*Sllip. Obs, Forms ; 6 inas(s)hyp(pe, 
nias(8)hip(pe. [An abbreviation of mastership t 
cf. Mas. Common in 16th c.] = Mastership. 

Only with poss. pron., as his, your maship, etc. 

Apparently the abbreviated form (at least when used in 
writing* implied disrespect: cf. quot. 1567-9. 

1526 Hundred Mery Talys (1866) 16, I shall gyue your 
mashyp a good reward. 1546 Bp. Gardiner Deelar. Art. 
joye 51 b, And so your masshj’ppe bathe sayde truelye. 
*567-9 Jewel i7</C.<47V/. 11611)412 How t’atnely you snap, , 
now at our Masterships ; now at our Maships : ifor this is 
the sobriety and grnuitic of your speech}. 1579 Gosson 
Sch. Abuse, Apol. (Arb.) 74 And because his mashippe 
would seeme learned, he hejTed him seruauntes with great 
stipendes. x6oo W. Watson Decacordon {tkoz) 132 He must 
(if out of credit with their maships) do som desperate acL 
Mashlam, -lin, dial, forms of Maslin^. 
Slaslllocli (nia'Jlax). Sc, Also 6 masleach, 
-loch, mashlowe, marshlock, 7 maiscbloch. 
[? Alteration of Masmn.] ^ Maslin 2. 

*575 tlcc. Elgin (New Spalding Cl. 1903I 1. 150 Katherein 
Ros. .wes decemit to keip neborat in sebawing masleach in 
the Schanehery hilL 1584 Burgh Rec. Edittb. (1882) IV, 
340 Na baxteris .. sail grynd..any masloch bot sic as 
cumis fourth of viber cuntreis. 1595 Duncan App. EtymoL 
(E. D. S.), Farrago, a mixture of sundrie stuffs ; mashlowe. 
1609 Skene Reg. Afaj., Stat, Gild 143 b, Na man sail pre- 
sume to grind quhett, maischloch, or rye, with hand mylnes ; 
except [etc.]. X780 Arnot Hist. Edhu ii. (1816) 45 In the 
MesceUn or Mashloch, the flour was almost entirely sifted 
from it, a portion of rj^e was mixed with the bran. 1884 
Rogers Soc. Life Scot. I, vii. 236 The mashloch was of 
sifted flour conjoined with rye, 

Mashlum, So. form of Maslin 2 . 

Mashy (m;e‘Ji), a. [CMash +-yI.] Of the 
nature ot a mash. 

1730-46 Thomson Aniuttm 700 Then comes the crushing 
swam; the country floats And foams unbounded with 'the 
mashy flood. 

Mashy, Masieot : see Mashie, Massicot. 
Masin, obs. form of Mason. 

II Masjid (mtfsdsid). Alsomusjid. [a. Arab. 
may id : see Mos(Jde.J A mosque. 

184s Stocqueler Handhk, BrU. India (1854) 204 There 
are many mosques or musiids in Patna. 1849 K. B. East. 
WICK Dry Ltaves 38 In the small island of Khwaja Khizr 
, . is a inasjid, or mosque. 2882 Floyer Unex/> 1 , Baht, 
chistan 06 K ground plan of n house marked in white stones 
and eviclently intended for a masjid. 

Mas John : see Mas. 

Mask, Obs. exc. dial. Also i mar, 5- 
maske. [It is uncertain whether the mod. word 
represents OE. *masc (by metatheois max) str. 
neut., or is adopted from. the cognate ON. mpskve, 
in the former case the phonology may be com- 
pared with that of Ask v. (For the further ety- 
mology see Mesh 4i.)J A mesh. (In OE. a net.) 

c 1000 /Elfric Colloq. iu Wr.-Wiilcker 92 Ic brede me 
max, Plecto tnihi retia. Ibid, 93 Ic asii;^!e min scyp 
and wyrpe max mine on ea. 1343 in Kiley Mein. Lond. (1868) 
215 (Seeing that the] masks (of the same nets, according to 
the custom of the City, ought to be 2 indies wide at least). 
c X440 facoPs Well 239 Smale lytell fj*?schcs skyppjTi thru? 
the maskys of a nett into the watyr. CX575 [*=60 Heck 
sby 2j, X584-S Act 27 Eliz. c. 21 Create destruction of the 
Frye of Fisshe there enseweth, by reason of the smallnes 
of the Maskes of such© Nettes as they use. 1607 Lingua 
II. vi, The maskes [of a net) are made so strong, That J my 
selfe vpon them scal’d the heauens. X669 in North Riding 
Rec.W. 134 Tivo men presented for fishing with a net of 
which every maske was not 2 in. broad and z in. long. x886 
Chester Gloss., Maske, a mesh of a net. 
f IVTaski sb.1- Chiefly Sc. Obs, [Northern var. 
Mash =*Mashj^.i Also Comb., mask 

helher ( — rudder), 7Vori. Also Mask-eat. 

5508 in Ld. Trsas. Ace. Scot, IV. m Item,., for maskls 
of malt to the said hors. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform, vili. 
33 Ane mask of malt. 1588-9 Extracts Rec, Glasgow 
(1876) I. X29 Ane mask nithcr. 

Slask (mask), sb.^ Forms: (6 measque), 6-7 
maske, C-9 masque, 7- mask. [a. F. masque 
masc. (in i6lh c. also fern.) of disputed origin, 
whence also G., Du. maske fern., Da, maske com., 
S>v. mask fern. Masque sb. was orig. a sense of 
the same word, now differentiated in spelling. 

The Fr. word (first recorded in 16th c.) is usually be- 
lic^■ed to be ad. the .s>*nonymous Sp. mdscaraj It, mas- 
chera (see Masker jA*, ^IASQU£RADE). But it is diffi- 
cult tc believe that the word has no connexion with mcd.L, 
tnaseus, mnsca, which render OF,, grfmn mask, spectre, in 
the Corpus Glossary r 725, Mascha is used e68o by Aid- 
helm in association with lart'O, which had the senses * mask * 
and ‘spectre’, and masea occurs in the Lombard Laws 
cEoo With the sense * wUcli ' ; ct Pr. witch isee Mas- 

COT). On the whole the most plausible view seems to be tliat 
the representative of med.L. tnaseus, tttasca sunaved in 
same f*r. dialect, and was thence taken into literary use as 
an equIv.Tlent of the likc-soundinjr Sp. mdscara, q*he origin 
ot m/iteus,tnasca, is undetermined; some scholars 
think the original sense was ‘mask’, and that the word 
Was from Ttuu *Matiu‘o. net (sec Mcsii j6J.J 


L A covering for the face, worn either as a dis- 
guise or for protection. 

a. A covering, usually made of velvet or silk 

(with apertures for seeing), concealing the face or 
the upper part of it, worn for disguise at balls, 
masquerades, etc. In mask « masked. ^ 

1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurcl. (1535) losb, * 11)6 
vices that they brought [from Asia] to Rome. . The patri- 
liens bearjmg hi casques, the Plebeyens usynge smelles,and 
the emperours to weare purple. 1581 Pettie tr. Gvazzo's 
Civ. Conv. (1586) I. e8 There are cerlaine glorious fellotres, 
who at shrouetide goe with Maskes on their fixee, and yet 
woulde faine be knowne what they are. 2617 Moryson 
/tin. III. 177 Gentlemen and Citizens wiues when they goe 
out of dores, weare vpon their faces little Maskes or silL 
lined with fine leather. X666-7 Pepys Dimy t8 Feb., One 
of the ladies would, and did sit with her mask on. 1691 
Lond, Gaz. 2651/3 To march out with their Arms and 
gage, Colours Flying, ..30 Covered Wagons, and 50 Per- 
sons in Masks, S:c. 1722 De Fo'E. Moll Flanders 341, 1 had 
no Mask but I ruffled my Hoods so about my fact that 
[etc.]. .1727-— Eng. Tradesin. x. (1732) I. 117 A Ball, 
where people appear in Masque, and act a part to make 
sport, 1833 Ht. Martineau Three Ages t. x A troop of 
gentlemen.. who.se country could not be divined from their 
complexions, since each wore a mask. 

b, A covering worn on the face for protection ; 
now esp. a screen of wire, gauze, etc. to protect 
the face from injury in dangerous games or manu- 
factures. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. iv. 158 Since she did neglect 
her looking-gla<ise, And threw her Sun-expelling Ma-^que 
away. i6ox Holland Pliny I. 367 He. .hath a thicke colfc 
or maske [L. persona densusgue reticnlns\ about his head, 
for doubt that hee should bestow any (frankincense] in mouth 
or eares. x6S8 K. Holme Armoury ni. 13/x A Mask ..This 
is a thing., Gentlewomen used to put over their Faces. .to 
keep them from Sun burning. 1823 Roland Fencing 25 
note. Each fencer wears a closely wrought wire mask for 
the security of his face. 1831 Brewster Nat, Magic 
xii. (1833) 306 A ca.sque or cap, with a mask large enough 
to leave a proper space between it and the asbestos cap. 
X844 Browning Laboratory \, Now that I, lying thy glass 
mask tightly, May gaze thro’ these faint smokes curling 
whitely. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Mask,, a wire ca^e Jo 
protect the face from a stray cut or thrust ivith a foil in 
fencing... A face protection to be worn in glass-works or 
foundries, to protect against radiant heat, xpoi H. M^Hucii 
yohn Henry 68 Baseball masks. 

C. Antiq, The hollow figure of a human head 
worn by ancient Greek and Roman actors, intended 
both to identify the character represented and to 
increase the volume of the voice. • 

X705 Addison Italy 103 (Venice), Could we suppose th.tt a 
Mask represented never so naturally the general Humour 
of a Character, it can never .suit with the Variety of Pa^'slons 
that are incident to every single Person in the whole Course 
of a Play. 173* Lediard Sethos II. x. 435 The actor whose 
mask represented Cheres. . went off from the stage, a x85x 
Buckle Misc. Wks. 1. 487 The Romans sometimes played 
without masks ; the Greeks never. 

d. A grotesque representation of a face, made 
pf pasteboard moulded and painted; worn at 
merrymakings, carnivals, etc. 

1837 D. Jerrold in New Monthly Mag. LI. 317 The mask 
fixed upon the effigy [of Guy Fawkes]. 

e. A likeness of a person’s face in clay, wax, etc.; 
esp. one made by taking a mould from the face 
itself. Also death-mask (see Dfath sb. 19). 

X780 Rogers in Arckxologia (2782) VI. 107 An account of 
certain earthen Masks from the Musquilo Shore. .. Ma<;qucs 
. . wi.ich, his Indian conductors told him, were the likenesses 
of chiefs, .who had been formerly buried there. 1846 Penny 
Cyel, Supp. II. 705/2 They (the wax imagines of the 
Romans] were prooablycast from moulds taken from niodc!.^ 
though such masks [taken after death] may have been used 
in the formation of the models. 1877 Clara Bell tr. Ebers 
Uarda I. 31 x note. Such a mask of the de.Td is not unfre- 
quenlly found at the head of mummy cases. 

2h. Jig. a. A ‘ cloak*, disguise, pretence; esp. in 
.phr, under the mask of, to put ouj assume, threna 
off, pull off, or drop the mask {of), etc. 

*577 F. de L* isle's Legendarie Fivb, That their nfcphuc 
Francis serued but as a maske and cloke to llieir fellonic. 
1605 His Maiesiies Speaeh, etc H b, And the Racke onely 
offred and shewed vnlo him [Guido Fawkes], when the 
ma.ske ofhis Romaine fortitude did visibly begin to weare 
& slide off his face. 1647 Ciarendon Hist. Reb. m. S 3* 
No man had ever a greater power over himself, or was less 
the man that he seemed to be, which shortly after appeared 
to every' body when he cared less lo keep on the mask. X70i 
De Foe Truedorn Eng. 8 The Mask thrown off, Phiin 
Devil his Title stands • 1748 Richardson Clarissa (17681 
IV. 350 If I write not in time, but that thou Iiast actually 
pulled off the mask; let [etc.]. 1766 Goldsm. Fic. W.xxx, 
A base, ungenerous wretch who under the mask of friend- 
ship has undone me, 28x2 Cradde Tales x\\, Wks. 2834 V. 
X38 She veiled her troubles tn a mask of ca^. 1832-4 De 
Qoincev Caesars Wks. 2862 IX. qi He him««If by way of 
masque attended a public fpcciacle. 1849 Macaulav Hist. 
Eng. I. 400 He had covered his failings witli the mask of 
devotion. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1 V, xvii. 37 The \ray 
in wlitch.. wrong contrived to assume the mask of right. 

b. Something wliich covers or hides from view. 

1752 Mason Elfrida 25 To. .be led V’eil’d In the mask of 
night, to Edgar’s chamber, A counterfeit Matildx rtiBai 
Keats Sonn., Lover's Compi., 'Fhc newsoft-fnlJen mask Of 
snow upon the mountains. x88d WtLi.is & Clauk Ctfm- 
bridge III. 540 The .series of melancholy attempts. .to in- 
vert the mcdieral style of our colleges into Itall.'m by a 
mere mask of ashlar. 

3 . A in.askcd person ; a person wearing a mask 
or in masquerading dress; a m.askcT. 

1580 Lvlv Eu/hues (Arb.) 335 By this time entered an 
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MASKED, 


Other Masque. 1676 Etheredhe Man of Mode i. i, (1684) 
3, 1 remember there was a Mask observed me indeed. 171a 
Addison Sped. No. 383 F 6 A Masque, who came behind 
him, gave him a gentle Tap upon the Shoulder. 1749 Field* 
INC 'I'om fonts xiit. vii, This Mask was one of those ladies, 
who go to a masquerade only to vent ill-nature. 1794 Mrs. 
Radclifke Myst. Udolfi/io xv\. Groups of masks were seen 
dancing on the moonlight terraces. 183* De Qujncey 
Klosterheim ix, A Masque, armed cap-a-pie. 1834 Z,. 
Hunt's Lond. Jml. No. 25. 198 Amongst tlie ambulating 
masks. .1 must not omit the most interesting, 
fb. ? A masquerade dress, domino. Obs. 

*S 77 i*' Cunningham Revels Acds. 114 A large Maske of 
murrey satten. - with sleeves of gold tyncell. 

4 . Various technical uses. 

a. Arch.,eic, A representation (often grotesque) 
in stone of a face or face and neck, used in panels, 
keystones of arches, etc. ; a similar representation in 
metal on a shield. Also, a kind of corbel the shadow 
of which is like a man’s profile ; - Buckle s6. 4. 

1731 BaillyvoI. II, Architects), certain pieces 
of sculpture, representing some hideous form; grotesque or 
satyrs faces, used to fill up or adorn some vacant places. 1784 
H. Walpole Let. 7 Sept. (1858) VIII. 502 Mrs, Darner her* 
self is modelling two masks for the key-stones of the new 
bridge at Henley. 1848 T. Rickman Styles Archil, (ed. 5) 
Inlrod. XXX, A good bold corbel-table. .carried on masks, a 
name given to a peculiar corbel because the shadow of it is 
the same as that from a head. 1870 F. R, Wilson Ch. Lhi. 
disfame 1 1 1 llie labels terminate in grotesque masks. *874 
Boutell Anns Armour ii. lo The shield .In either case 
was adorned by having the lieaa of an animal nailed in ^the 
centre. .or a mask executed with the hammer (repousse) in 
bronze, was fixed in a similar position. 

b. Hunting. The face or head of a fox (occas. 
of an otter). Phr. io set his tiiask for (said of a 
fox) to head for^ make for. 

1828 Sporting Mag. XXII. 244 The ma.sks of a bitch fox 
and five of her cubs were nailed against the door of his 
keeper’s kennel. 1853 *C. Bede’ Berdan/ Green vii, Over 
the mirror was displayed a fox’s mask. 2891 County Gentl. 
XXIX. 1684 A second fox. .set his mask for Vowes’s Gorse. 
1904 IVestntorld. Gaz. 2 July 5/5 Captain Thompson pre- 
sented.. the pads [of the otter] to the Misses Cheetham.. 
and the mask, .to Isaac Fletcher, the huntsman. 

c. Fortif A screen to protect men engaged in 

constructing a work, to conceal a battery, etc.; 
also, a casemated redoubt servingas a counter-guard 
to the caponier (V oyle & Stevenson Mil. . 1 8 76 )# 

x8oa James Mil. Diet, s.v., Several masks must be hastily 
thrown up, whilst the men are employed beliind one. fdul.t 
The engineer, or arti]ler>' officer, places himself behind this 
mask and draws his plan. 2884 Mil, Engin, I* 86 A floating 
mask, may be necessary for the protection of the men form- 
ing the head of the bridge. The mask should be of planks 
covered with iron or steel plate if posdble. Ibid,^ As the 
work proceeds a parapet must be erected on the causeway 
under cover ot the mask to protect the men from the fl.'ink- 
flre of the enemy. 

d. Ent, The enlarged labium of the larval and 
pupal dragon-fly. Also Zool, a formation or colora- 
tion of the head resembling a mask. 

1797 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 3) X. 20/1 (Libellc^ This mask, 
fastened to the insect’s ned^. .serves to hold its prey while 
it devours It. 2840 Coder's Amm, Kingd. 174 The mask, 
formed by the fringed feathers that .surround the eyes, is 
greatly extended [in the bam owl|. 1896 tr. Boas' TexUbk, 
Zool. 255 The larvae [of dragon-flies]. -are characterised by 
the modification of the labium into a long eversible prehen- 
sile organ the mask). 

e. Fhologr. A piece of opaque paper used to 
cover any part of a negative, lantern'slide, or print 
which it is desired to obscure or shade ; esp. the 
margin of a piece from which a disk has been cut, 

1876 Abney Photagr. (ed. 3I n8 [Sunning down a bright 
spot on a print] may be secured by making a brown paper 
mask, cutting out the shape of the object to be toned down. 
1889 T. C. Hkp\vorth Bk. Lantam (ed. 2) 141 Now take a 
slide, duly fitted with its black mask, and a cover glass. 

f. A piece of linen, with apertures for the 
eyes, nose, and mouth, used for applications to the 
face (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890). 

. 6. aitrih. and Comb.y as mash-viaker ; mask-like 
adj.; mask-ball, a masked ball, masquerade; mask- 
crab, a crab of the family Cotystidee, with mask- 
like markings on the carapace, as Corystes cassive^ 
launtts ; mask-flower [tr. of the Peruvian name 
ricaco, or ricarc 6 \^ any one of several Peruvian 
plants of the genus Alonsoa ; mask- man, a masker; 
mask-shell, ‘any spiral marine-shell of the genus 
Persona, having a curiously twisted aperture’ 
{Fwik's Stand. Dict.')\ mask-waU Fortif., ‘the 
scarp-wall of a casemate’ {Cent. DictP).^ 

1818 Lady Morgan Aniobiog. (1859) 286 This fashion in 
France of profiting by the custom d' intriguer a\ *masqiie 
balls. 189s G. A Saiji Life ff Adv. II. xxxviii. 78 In the 
evenin; we went to a grand mask ball at the Opera. 1863 
Wood Nat. Hist. HI, 596 The *Mask-crab buries itself in 
the sand or muddy bed of the sea. 1857 E* Balfour Cyel, 
///a7ir,‘‘Maskflower,yf/tT«x<Jrt. 1899 Sullen IPay Nary 4s 
His face was •mask-like. 1836-48 B, D. Walsh Aristopli,, 
Knirhts I. ii.The *maskmakers were so afraid of him, They 
would not copy them. 1632 Kirkman Clerio/pLosia 87 For 
this hour hath this same •Slaskman talked to me in Italian. 

3 V£as^, vy Obs. exc. dial. [f. Mask ri.l] irons. 
To mesh, enmesh: lit. and fg. 

C2374 Chaucer TV. <?• Cr. lit. 1734 He was so nanve y- 
masked and y-knet, That [etc.]. 2556 J. Heywood Sp. 4 * 
Flie XV. 20 Neuer was there flic in this net, thus masked, 
That euer scapte. 26*8 Felth.sm Resolves i. ii. 4 Like a 


Partndge in the net, he maskes himselfe the more, by the 
anger of his fluttering wing. 1825-60 Jamieson, To Mask, 
to catch in a net. In this sense, a fish is said to be maskit, 
AyrsfhircJ. 2882 Buciuland Notes 4- Jottings 69 We quickly 
perceived from the bobbing of the corks that the fish. ,tvere 
‘ masked ’ in the trammel. 

absol. 2557 in TotteCs Mtsc. (Arb.) 133 Thus In the net 
of my conceit I masked styll among the sort Of suck as fed 
vpoii the bayt. That Cuplde laide for his disport. 

tJfflask, 2.- 2 Obs. [app. a shoitened form of 
Masker v.] intr. To be betvildered, lose one’s 
tvay. Also quasi-Zratw. (quot. 1599). 

e 2^0 -S*. Brandan 118 in S, Eng. Leg. 223 HI wende alond 
as maskede [o.r. masid] men, hi nuste whar hi were. 23B7 
Trevisa (Rolls) II. 67 Elidurus..fonde his broker 
ArchgaJon maskynge [L, aberratttem) in a wode [Fabvan 
Citron. 11, xl. (1811) 28 has maskelyng or wandryng in the 
thykest of wood], ft 2550 Image Hypocr. in Skeltons 
IPks. (2843) II. 433/2 Lest it be to late 7 b trust on hadd I 
wist, Imasked in a ro>»st. 2581 J. TSzi.l Haddon's Answ. 
Osorius 119 FolIowjTig herein (as it seemeth) his forerunner 
Hoslus, who maskyng in the like maze, doth affirme [etc.]. 
1599 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. iii. 59 Or whiles thou seest some of 
thy SlalHon-race, Their eyes bear’d out, masking the mil- 
ler’s-maze. 2639 Fuller Holy JFar nu xii. 229 He doeth 
the benighted traveller a discourlesie..who lei.deth him a 
lantern to take it away, leaving him more masked then he 
ivas before. 

Mask (mask), 71.3 Sc. [Northern var. Mash 
X. irons. s=M.\SH2A.i(occas,or^jp/.). Also, to brew. 

1480 Cnih. AngL 230/1 To Maske, ceruidart. 25. . Chat- 
tnerlan Ayrc. 26 § 6 (in Sc. Acts I.l Item pat hai grynd Jt 
[malt] our small hat jt will nocht rj’n qunen jt is maskit, 
2639 Rutherford Lett. 1 Oct. (i8Si) 4C9, I hope, for His 
.sake, who brewed and masked this cup [of affliction] in 
heaven, ye will gladlydrink. C1630 in W.Ross/i^czvf<j«r«S- 
Inchcolme x. (1885) 284 [lb impose a fine. .on ‘browsters’ 
who ‘masked * on Sabbath night]. 2743 R. AI axwell Trans. 
Soc. Improv. Agric. 352 A Brewing-keeve, wherein Brewers 
mask their Drink. 2872 W. Alexander Johnny Gibb xxx. 
214 There’s naething like a Siam gweed maut, maskit i' yer 
nain bowle. 

2. To infuse (tea) ; =s Mash i d. 

1814 Scott IFav. xlli, I hope your honours wil tak tea., 
and I maun gang and mask it for you. 2883 Annie S. Swan 
Aldersyde ii. L 78 Marget will mask anither cup o’ tea 
for ye. 

transf. 1846 Johnston in Proc. Benv. Nat. Club II. 176 
One dozen stalks are * ma.sked * in a pint of boiling water. 

3 . Tobemaskingx (rt) of a storm, lo be * brewing’; 
(^) of a person, to be sickening for a disease. 

183 . Alex. Rodgers in IVhtstle-Bmkie Ser. i. jo8 , 1 saw 
the storm was masking fast, 7 'hat soon ^vad fa* on me. 1866 
W. Gregor Banff. Gloss., Mask, to gather..; as, 'It's 
maskin’, or maskin' up foranilhcrshoor*. 2876 WhitbyGloss. 
s.v.j It’s masking for thunder. 2887 Service Dr. Duguid 
xviii. zi6i I could see that be was maskin’ for the pocks. 

Mask(mask),r/.* Aho6-jmaskB,f-g masque, 
[f. Mask j/i.s cf. F. masfuer.] 

1 . trans. To cover (the face or head) with a mash. 
Chiefly fass. To wear, be disgnised with, a mask. 

2588 ^HAKS. L. L. L. V. H. 157 The Trompet sounds, be 
maskt, the maskers come. 1593 — Liter. 704 Where now I 
haue no one to blush with me, ..To maske their hrowes and 
hide their infamle, 1611 Dbkker & Middleton Roaring 
Girlso4 Good faces maskt arc Jewels kept by spirits. Hide 
none but bad ones. 2617 Moryson I tin. m. 173 TbeSVomen 
no lesse then Men,.goe masked. 2711 Steele 6/rcA No. 8 
T 4 AU the Persons who compose this lawless Assembly are 
masked. 2815 Lytton Zicci 15 A tall figure, masked and 
mantled, appeared. 1839 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 73 At the fair 
of Okaz, the heroes were masked. 

b. gen. To disguise. 

2847 Tennyson /’r/wrw v. 386 A rout of saucy boys Brake 
on u,s.. Mask'd like our maids. 2903 Edm. Rezu Apr. 411 
His ghost masks himself in no futile disguises. 

2. iransf. To hide or conceal from view, by in- 
terposing sometliing, 

1583 Stanvhurst ZEneis jii. (Arb.) 86 Wbilste thee sun- 
beams arc maskt, hyls darcklye be muffled. C7600 Shaks. 
Sonn. xxxiii. The region cloude hath mask’d him from me 
now. 260s — Macb. 11. L 225 Masking the Businesse from 
the common Eye, 2634 Crashaw in T. S, tr. Lessins' Hy- 
gias/icon To Kdr., A soul, >#hose intellectual! beams No 
mists do mask, no lazic steams. 2833 Lyell Princ. Geol. 
HI. 210 The talus d, e, which masked the inland cliff until 
it was artificially laid open to view. iS/r L. Stephen 
Plnygr, Eur. iv. (1894) 203 Rocky fragments .. frequently 
masked by cushions of fresh fallen snow. 

b. Mil. and Foiiif {d) To conce.a! (a battery, 
a force, etc.) from the view of the enem)'. {b) To 
hinder (a fortress, army, fleet) from acting on the 
offensive by watching it with a sufficient force, 
(r) To hinder the efficiency of a friendly force by 
standing in the line of its fire. 

2706^ Lond. Gaz. No. 4256/2 Dlany Persons might march 
out with the Garison masked as the Governor should think 
fiu 2763^ IV, 204 The seamen.. mounted all 

the guns in the ba/tery, which we masked. x8o* James Mil. 
Diet. S.V., One toise and a half of epaulement will require 
two chandeliers, and 60 fascines, to mask it. 2812 Wel- 
UNOTON in Gurw, Desp. VII. 338 The olher fleche was 
masked. 2868 Charles tlie Bold III.V. iiu 4x1 The 

idea of leavingMorat.una^iled, masking it with a portion 
of bis army while prosecuting operations with the rest. 2870 
3 Sepu 2 Bazaine.. has succeeded in convincing 
the Prussians that it requires a force to mask him. 

2875 Bedford SailePs Pocket Bk. vii. (ed. 2) 268 Such boats 
must be cautioned not to mask the fire of any boats employed 
for the same purpose. 1884 Pall Mall G. 29 Oct. 2/2 To 
command the sea we must be prepared at a moment’s notice 
to mask the enemies’ fleets by ibrees.. equal to his. 

c. Arch, 

2828 Steuart PlantePs Guide 528 It appeared extremely 


desirable to that artist to mask or conceal the Approach from 
the House and adjoining grounds. 2867 Barry Lt^ Sir C, 
Barry viii. 291 A cloister with one storj’ above it, or an 
open arcade, might mask the building from the high ground 
of Bridge Street 2879 Sir G. Scott Led. Archil, II, zoo 
The roofs, internally, may be proved to have been mask^ 
by level ceilings, 
d. Zool. and Pot. 


2843 Owen Invert. Anim. (1855) 436, That stage of the 
Orthopterous. .insects, in which they are masked by the 
vermiform or true larval condition. 1857 A. Gray xst Less, 
in Bot. XV. (1866) 106 In Catalpa this number is m-vhed in 
the calyx by irregular union, and in the stamens by abortion. 

e. Cookay. (See quot.) 

2877 Cassett's Diet. Cookery 1 177/2 Mask, to cover meat 
with any rich sauce, ragout, &c. 

f. Photogr. To cover, shade or mount with a 

mask. 2881, 2884 [see Masking vbt. sb.- 2], 

3 , fg. Todi5guise(feelings,etc.)underanassuraed 
■ outward show ; to conceal the real nature, intent, 
or meaning of. 

■ 2588 Shaks. L. L. L. 1. ii. 98 Most immaculate thoughts 
Master, aie mask’d vnder such colours. 2594 Plat Jeivcll- 
ho. r. 55 Howsoeuer the same was masked, or disguised in 
shew. 2656 Bramhall Replic.m. 153 Sedition masked under 
the Visard of Religion. 2777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. 1. i. 
He has been obliged to mask his pretensions. 1841 DTs- 
RAEH Amen. Lit. (1867) 683 Polemical studies become 
political when the heads of parties mask themselves under 
some particular doctrine. 2865 Dickens Mtit. Fr. ni. v, Its 
old simplicity of expression got masked by a certain crafti- 
ness. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. i. 215 Masking with a 
smile The vain regrets that in their hearts arose. 

t 4 . intr. To take part in a masque or mas- 
querade; to be a masquer, to masquerade. Also 
to mask it. Also fig. Obs. 

a z$Sz G. Cavendish IFctsey (1893) loS An olher maske 
..of noble gcntilmen, who daunced & masked with these 
fayer ladyes. 2589 NasheP^m^hiV/ 6* 1 wonder 

how I missed you? Pasquilt. Neuer maruaile at that, I 
haue learned to maske it, 2591 Spenser Tears of Muses 
180 Where be the sweete delights of learnings treasure. .In 
which 1 late was wont to raine as Queene, And maske in 
mirth with (traces well beseene? 2597 Beard ThentreGods 
Judgem. (16x2) 435 Six [masquers] that masked it to a mar- 
riage at the«hostell of St. Paules in Pari>5. 2606 Choice, 
Chance fy Change (1B81) 50 After they had m.Tsked and 
mummed, aw.iy they went. 2732 Bailey vol. II, Mash,., 
to go to masks or masquerades. 

fb. irons. To perform after the fashion of a 
masque. Obs. 

2560 PiLKiNGTON Expos. Aggcus (1562) 58 These be the 
dueties of good shepeneardes,.and not maskynge masses, 
and mumming mattyns. 

t 5 . intr. To be or go in disguise; to hide one’s 
real form or character under an outward show. 
Often fig. Obs. 

2579 Spenser Shep. Cal. Jan. 24 Now is come thy wjTiler's 
stormy state, Thy mantle mard, wherein thou maskedst 
late, c 2585 Faire Em t. 86 Thus must we mask to .save our 
wretched live^ a 1591 H. Smith Six Serm. A 4, Like 
^sopAAsse^maskinginlheLionsskinne. 26X9H1ERON IFks, 

1 . 21 The spirituall venome that masketh vnder these deceit- 
ful! shadowef, is either not beleeued or not thought vpon. 
2632 Lithcow Trav. ix. 394 The French men. .were cruelly 
massacred..; which exploit masketh ynder the name of 
Vesperi SicuH. 2649 Dru.m>l of Hawth. / m;r\\T:s (1711) 
170 How bravely soever ye mask and flowrish in words. 
]yia 5 k(e, var. ff. Masque ; corrupt var. Mast 
MaskaloiJge; see Maskikokge. 

JMaskarado, obs. form of I^Iasquerade. 
t Masked, ppl. [f. Mask e'.2 + 

Amazed, bewldered. r 2290 [see Mask t». 2 ]. 


Masked (maskt),_/^/. a.^ Also ^-9 masqued. 
[f. Mark or + -ED.] 

1 . Having, wearing, or provided with a mask. 
a 1637 B. JoNSON iPndetivoods, Death Sir H. Morison 23 
For, what is. .masked man, if valu’d by bis face. Above his 
fact? x68t WvNDHAM Kin^s Concealm. 75 Thus entred 
these masqued Travellers, to enquire where they were. 2752 
H. Walpole Lett, (2846) II. 397 Where there are a few good 
pictures, and many masked statues. 2841 Spalding Italy 
11.371 These characters were represented by masked actors. 

b- Masked hall [F. bal masquf ^ ; a ball at which 
those taking part wear masks; = Masquebade i. 

2813 Sk. Character (ed. 2) I. 201 She’s going to give a 
masqued ball in Februarj-. 2825 Greenhouse Comp. I. 250 
At masqued routs- 2873 Ouida Pascarel I. 251 It was the 
masked ball of the Carnival. 

c. Used (often repr. L. larvaitts, personatns) as 
the specific name of animals having some confonna- 
tion or marking resembling a mask. 

2840 CuviePs Anim. Kingd. 130 The Masked Bozr(Sr/s 
larvaiui). 2859 Wood Nat. Hist. I. 245 Poguma larzt^. 
..Masked Glutton. 187. Cassells Nat. Hid. 

^pan, or Masked Pig {Sus piiciceps. Gray;. Ibtdp y xpz 

The Masked Finfoot 

200 The Masked Crab | 

H. O. Forbes Haudbk. . 

Callithrix personata. 

<1 Bot. Of a corolla: 

1793 Maktyn Lang. Bot., Bersonata a^ a, ^ 
or masked corolla, 2839 LlvoleyA^'''^^. • 

167 If the upper and lower 

together, as in Antirrhinum, Jt [the J animaL 

masked, resembling the fa« of some g 2 features Or 

SSs jSs » 
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or ‘'mason spider aementfxria), i86x HULiiE tr. Jifa- 

attin-Tan-fon il. V. ii. 260 The Mygales iCrab Spiders and 
Mason Spiders), 179* M. Riddell The free 

■*mason wasp is so domestic as to build its nest, which is 
made of mud or clay, in the inhabited chambers of houses. 
1815 Kirbv & Sp. EniomoL (1818) I. 449 One species called 
by Reaumur the mason-wasp \^0dyneru5 mitrarza, Latr.). 
Hence ISa'Sonsbip. 

1833 Carlvle C/. Cagliostro ii. Misc, (1857) Ill. a?© Ca- 
gUostro, then, determines on Masonship. i88t Daily AVrw 
17 Feb. 5/2 His [Herr Pietsch’.s] elaborate investigation of 
Goethe’s fifty years of Masonship. 
t Iffia'son, sian^, 06 s, One who acquires 
goods fraudulently by giving a bill which he does 
not intend to honour. Also f DIa’soner (in the 
same sense) ; + Ma soning* v 6 /, sb, and ppL a. 

1753 Discav. % Poulier {ed. 2) 6, 24, 27, 29. 

KaSOn (mei's'n), v. Also 5 masown, masson. 
[ad. F. ma^on-mr (12th c.), f. via^on Mason 
irans. To build of stone (or brick, etc.) ; to con- 
struct of masonry ; to build up or stren^hen tvith 
masonr)". Also with iogethcr, out, 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf ManJiode i. x. (18^) 7 She hadde founded 
thilke house and masowned it .. xiij c. yerand xxx bifore 
that time. 1489 Caxton Faytes 0/ A. n. xiv. 117 With cer- 
tain yssues and steppes welle massonned. iS331.d.Bcrners 
Froiss. I. i. i Al buyldynges are masoned and wroughte of 
dyuerse stones. l682^VHELER sgsAround 

Temple of Briclc, masoned together with a very hard cement. 
1703 Chatsworth Building A ccis, in yrnl,Dcrbysh.Archxol. 
See, <i88i) III. 31 For masoning, raising and setting upp 
4 other urnes. iB6a Latham Channel Jsl. iii. xvVn. (cd. 2) 
412 About fifty yards south from the temple were five tumuli, 
masoned on every side. x88r Coniezzzp. Rev. Apr. 510 The 
watercourse beneath it is masoned out with solid stone. 

absoL c 1483 Caxtom Dialogues 40/9 Laurence the ma- 
sone Hath take to masone. 

fb To build in or into (a wall). Obs, 

X527 Ahdrcw Brztnsivykds DistylL Waters b iv, A trevet 
in the middest of the fomj^ with the iii fete masoned in the 
wall of it. 1596 Danett tr. Cotnines (16x4) 217 He caused 
also to bee masoned into the wall a great number of iron 
speares. 

Hence Ma'soning vbl. sh, 

T71X C. Lockver Trade in India ii. 44 Masoning is what 
they understand least of, 

Mason-dewe, -due,obs. forms ofMEASoNDUE. 
Masondre, obs. form of Masonry. 

IVIasoixed (m^i's'nd), ppl. a, [f. Mason v, + 
-ED I,] Formed of or strengthened with masonry. 

x6x3 Txvo A', V, i, The masond Turrets. 1869 Lo. 
Lytton Orval 93 Moss-mason'd haunts where hermit 
>Tolets hide. King Poppy The gallery ended 

in the mason'd base Of a deep well-shaft. 

h. Her, (Also 7-8 mas80ii€(ea=F. uia^onue.) 
Marked with lines representing the joints ordivisions 
between blocks of stone. Also ^cn, 
x688 R. ^Holme Arznoui^ I. 69/t He beareth Argent, 
Masoned into seven divisions Sable. Ibid. i. 94/2 Ihe 
French Blazon U, A. Massonee of seven pieces S. X7x8 
Nismrr Ess, Armories^ Terms Her.^ Massone, is said 
of Castles, Towers, and other Buildings, when the Ce- 
menl is of a different Tincture from the Stones, as in the 
Arms of Castile. 1722 — Syst. Heraldrp' I. 4x6 A Castle 
Triple Towered Or, Masoned Sable, ‘Windows and Ports 
shut Azure. x’jv]\SKi\xrs yQ\.\\.Iias5one, Massonid. X864 
Boutell Her, Hist. <$• Pop. xxix. (ed. 3) 446 .A low pillar, 
the base and capital masoned.^ x868 Cussans Her. xiv. 167 
The Mural Crown, .has the circle masoned. 2900 Hope in 
Yorks. Areharol. yrul. XV, 282 The whole wall surface was 
‘masoned' with broad red or while lines. 

Masone Dew, obs. form of Measondue. 
liffasozier. Ohs, exc. dial. (See E. D. D.) [f. 
Mason v, + 'ER h] A mason or bricklayer. 

1605 MS. Indenture, Francis Hooll.. of Brough, co. York, 
masoner. 1847 Haluweli., Masaner, a bricklayer. 
3 lXasoiiess (mr‘*shies). nonce^vjd, [f- Mason 
siy + -Kss 1. J A female freemason. 


t 3 Carlyle Ct. Caglipstro ii. Misc. (1857) III. ijo. 

asomc (mas<j-nik), a. [f. M.vso.v sb. 1 - + -ic.] 
1 . Of or pertaining to masons or masonry, rare. 
iBio Sin A Boswell F.dinburgh Poet. Wks. (1871) 55 The 
City Rrows and spreads oa every side, In all the honour of 
masonic pndt 18,1 Dykon Juan v. Ixiii, The masonic folly 
or those ..Who eive themselves to architecture wholly. 
^95 o. R._ f ’J'eur Amer. 308 The Washington 

o '5. masonic s'ructure in the world. 

2 . Relating to, or characteristic of, freemasons 
or freemasonry. Aiso fransf. 

17OT EhckI. Brit (ed 3) X. 655/r Some scrupulous 
brethren^who were alarmed at the puUicalion of the masonic 
coaslituttons. j8io Wellington Let. 4 Jan. in Gurw. Des/.. 
V. .10, I bog .. that the meeting of the masonic lodges in 
tlicir corps, and the wearing of all iiiasomc emblems and 
.all masonic processions may be discontinued during the 
‘'I'f ■" ,S?r‘“Sal. 1B31-57 De Quincey 

Wks. VI. xa 5 1 ms sublime masonic tie of brother- 

booa we ourselves possess, we mcmWrs of Qiristcndom. 
*836-9 Dickens Sk. Bosj Scenes xxiii, Cheap silxtr pen- 
holders and snufr-bo\cs,witham.*i.v3nicsi.Tr. X879STT.VENSOK 
Trisv. Cevennes (tZZC) iZ [He] finally taught me the true 
cry or masonic word of donkey-drivers. 

masoxiite^ (mfl's'nait). [f. Bfason + -ite.] 
An adherent of the fanatical (miiicn.arian)doctrincs 
of John Mason of Water Stratford {died 1 654). 

1710 Steele fi: Addison Tatter > 5 o. 257 ^ 13 Brownists, 
Independents, Masonites, Camisars, and the like, 
IffasOJlite - (mrt's’nait). Mitt. [Named by 
C. T. Jackson, 1840, after Owen rl/ofCK : .sce-iTE.] 
A variety of cliloritoid fonnd in Rhode Island. 

1840 C. T. Jackson Gtel Rhode lit. E8 <A. H. Chester). 


Stasonry (mei's’nri), si. Forms : 4 mason- 
erie, 4-5 inasonrye, 5 masonri, masynry, 
masourtrye, masondre, 5-7 masonrie, 6 mas- 
Eonnery, 5- masonry, [a. F. vtofontterie (i 4th c.), 
f. mafon Mason sb .^ : see -ebt, -et. Cf. med.L. 
massoneria (Dn Cange).] 

-L The art, skill, or occupation of a mason ; the 
art or work of building in stone. Now rare. 

ax^oo Consiit. Masonry (Halliw. 1844) 13 At these lordys 
prayers they cowTiterfetyd gemetrj', And ?af hj** the name 
of masonry, ^14204$*. Etheldred 789 in Horstin. 

Leg. (1881) 300 Of no masynry to dey5t j>at ston, key nadde 
no nede. CX449 Pecock 1. x. 50 Lijk as he schulde 

vnresoriabili and reprouabili aske, if he askid of a treuthe 
in masonry, where itisgroundidincarpentrie. 1530PALSCR. 
429/1, 1 am skylled or connynge in physicke or palmestrye 
or massonneri». c x6oo Smaks. Sonn. Iv, When W’astefull 
warre shall Statues ouer-tume, And broiles roote out the 
worke of masonry. 1632 Lithcow Trav. vt. 26X [ItJ hath 
beene hewen out of the Rocke, by . . men, experimented in 
Masonry. 1748 Home Ess.^ Understanding xL (1777) II. 
X5a Brick and stone and mortar, and all the instruments of 
masonry, 

2 . concr. That %Yhtch is built or constructed by 
a mason; work executed by a mason ; stonework. 

? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 302 Sorowe was peynted next 
Envye Upon that walle of masonryc. c 1384 — H, Fame 
III. 2x3 Hit nedith nought you more to tell. .bow they 
hate yn masoneryes, As corbetiz fulle of ymageryes. *426 
Lydg. De Guil, Pilgr. 335 The masounry \vrought ful 
dene, Off quyke stonys bryht & schene. 15^ J. Hooker 
Hist. IreU in Holinshed il. 151/2 The faire bridge of 
Athlon., he builded with masonrie and free ston^ x6ox 
Shaks. Alls Welt 11. i. 31 , 1 shal stay here . . Creeking my 
shooes on the plaine Masonry. 1752 Mason EJfrida Poems 
1830 II. 33 From its base. .All is of choicest masonrj'. 1843 
Borrow Bible in Spain xv, Several gates had been blocked 
up with masonry. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xxi. ii. (1872) 
IX. 276 It shows excellent sound masonries. 1876 Rout- 
i.EOGB Discov. 29 TTie exterior is formed of a casing of 
solid masonry .strengthened with iron hoops. 

iransf. 1774 Pennant TourScoil. in 1772, 120 The strata 
narrow ana regular, forming a stupendous natural masonry. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. i. 3 The particles . . arrange them- 
selves in layers, like courses of atomic masonry. 

3 . I'he craft, principles, and mysteries of free- 
masons ; « Freemasonry i, 2. 

x686 Plot Slajffbrdsh. 3x6 A large parchment volum they 
have amongst them, containing the History and Roles of the 
craft of Masonry. X753 Scots Mag.Stpx. 42:^2 In Masonry 
let me be blest, 1826 Metu. Margravine cj Auspacli 11 . i. 
14 He wasignoranlof the machinations of modern Masonry’. 
1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 482/2 An act was passed against 
Masonry in the third year of Henry VI. 

4 . attrib. Composed or built of masonrj’. 

^187$ R, F. Martin tr. Havred Winding Mach, 96 M. 
Kraft has carried his drum shaft upon a group of cast-iron 
columns, without any masonry walls whatever, *8^ Re- 
sponsib. opium Trade 5 It is exposed for a considerable 
time in large masonry tanks. *809 lYesf/zt. Gaz. 4 Dec. 2/1 
Girder bridges can obviously be destroyed much more easily 
than masonry arches. 

Hence Ma'sonry v. irans.f to build or strengthen 
with masonry. Also Jffa’sonTied ppl. a. 

1842 Mechanics* XXXVI. 480 If they [certain 

tunnels] were not masonried throughout .. a serious fall of 
earth and rock will take place. C. P. Sm^th Our hi- 
heritance'c.xx\\. It .. can be explained in a much easier 
manner, than by going up, in the teeth of masonried fads, 
to the primeval antiquity of the worii 1883 Siderial Mes- 
senger II, 177 Mark^ by ma.sonried station .signal.s. 

atasoosa, mazaca (niaz»-ka). U.S [?Cor- 
ruption of Sp. besugo sea-bream.] (See quot.) 

1884 G, B. Goode, etc. Nat. Hist. Aguat. Aniui. I, 370 
The Lafayette or * Spot ’ Lioslomus xanihums, . , is known 
..in the Saint John’s River, Florida, as the ‘jiasooka’, 
1902 Webster Suppt., Mazuca. 

Masoola, Masor: see Massoola, Mazer. 

Ii MasoraCh, lkiXassora(lL (maso^-ra). Also 
Mas(s)oretli(maso9Te}»). [Morecorrectly/l/izji7- 
reth^ repr, Heb. HTDD vidsorcthj a word occurring 
in Ezek. xx. 37, where (by those scholars who do 
not regard the text as corrupt) it is interpreted 
* bond (of the covenant)’, and referred to the root 
TDt? to bind. In post-biblical Heb. the word 
became common in the sense of ^tradition*, being 
apprehended as from the root TDD to deliver, hand 
down; on this view of its etymology the normal 
punctuation would be flTbO massoreth, which many 
modern scholars have adopted, though without 
ancient authority. The mod.Heb, iTTiDD mdsord^* 
(whence mod. Latin MasoratY. Massora, Massore, 
G. Meisora, Eng. Masora, Metsorah), is said to date 
only from the lOth c,, and (with this vocalization) is 
an abnormal formation from the root TDD.] The 
body of traditional information relating to the 
text of the ’Hebrew Bible, compiled by Jewish 
scholars in the tenth and preceding centuries ; the 
collection of critical notes in which this informa- 
tion is preserved. Also occas. used as a collective 
name for the scholars whose opinions are embodied 
in tlie Masora, and to whom is ascribed the con- 
stitution of the present Hebrew text and the addition 
of the vowel-points, etc, 

1613 PuRciiAS Pilgrimage (1614) 179 That mo<t profitable 
Treasure, which is called Alasoreti}. *63* B. Jokson Magn. 
Lady 1. (1640) 13 She could the Bible in the holy tongue: 


MASQUE. 

And reade it without pricks : had all her Masorelh, tto. 
Bp. AValton Cousid. Considered 263 The hlasora ..was^ 
wTitten^ all at one time, nor the work of one man, or pa- 
fected in one age. 1723 S. Mather Find. Bible 
sections of the law are quoted by the Masorah, instead cf 
chapters. 1870 F. J. Smith Exvald's Heb, Giatu. (cd. •>) -7 
Since .. the MassOra, or the grammatical doctrine 
schools, could not venture to alter the letters of the texL 
X904 Athenxnm 13 Aug. 205/2 This rather abstruse lutle 
treatise will be studied eagerly by specialists in Hebrew 
grammar and Masorah. 

X\ Milton seems (misled by the rendering » tradi- 
tion ’) to have supposed the word to be applicable 
to the exegetical traditions of the Rabbis, by which 
the severity of the Law was increased. 

*643 Milton Divorce^ Introd., AVks. 1851 IV, tx He who 
hedg’d in from abolLhin^, every smallest jot and little of 
precious equity contain'd in that Law, with a more accurate 
and Ia.stin^ Masoreth, then ehher the Synagogue of Ezra, 
or the Galilean School at Tiberias hath left us. 

3S£asorete, Massorete (m£e-sor/t). Forms: 
6 Massoreth, Mazaroth, 7 Masoreth, Msssorat, 
(9 erron. Mazorete), 7-9 Massoret, 9 Masoret, 
8- Massorete, Masorete. [Originally a misap- 
plication of Masoreth, better form of Masora. So 
Y.Massoretz pi. ^Rabelais) ; the later F, MassorlUs, 
G.Mas(s)oret{/i)e/tf mod.L. Mas{s)orctx, Eng./Au- 
(/)oretes, are due to association of the ending with 
that of words of Gr. origin like exegete, athlete. 

The apparently abnormal formation led to the invention 
of Masomte asa more correct sabstilnle, but the oldtrword 
is .still the more frequently used.] 

One of the Jewish scholars who contributed to 
the formation of the Masora. 

1587 Golding De Mornay xxx. 486 In stead of Cixrv..the 
ewes will needes reade CVr ari,,\ their Massovelhs (who 
aue made a Register of all the Letters of the Scriptures) 
doe witness that in al good Copies it is written Cam. Ibid., 
The Jewes. .are warn^ by their Mazaroths, that that sence 
is vnperfecL 1642 Milton Apol. Sweet. Wks. xSst IlI.zS* 
Which the Masoreths and Rabbinicall Scholiasts not well 
attending, have often us’d to blurre the margent with Keri 
instead of Ketiv. a 1693 Urguhart's Rabelais lit. xiv. 125 
The Cahalists and Massorats, Interpreters of the Sacred 
Scriptures. 1778 Louth 7 ’ransl. Isaiah xxxviii, 13 note, 
i he Masoretes divide the sentence, as I have done. iZ66 
J. G. Murphy Comm., Exod. xxiii. 13 It is remarkable that 
the Masoretes have no division whatever at this point of 
the text. X875 Farrar in Expositorl. 106 1 'he long labours 
of the Jewish Masorets. x88* Athenaeum 7 Oct. 456/3 
These causes (of errors in Hebrew MSS. I are., admitted., by 
some even of the Massorets, x886 C. A, Briccs Hem- 
attic Prophecy X. 30X note, An example of introverted paral- 
lelism, which has esc^ed the notice of the Massoretes. 

Masoretic, Kassoretic (mssore iik),ff. [f. 
prec. + -1C. Cf. F. massoritique^ G. tuassontisch^ 
Pertaining to, or proceeding from, the Masoretes. 

170X Grew Cosm. Sacra iv, 1. 140 The Jerusalem Talmud 
..IS observed to mention some of the Masoretick Notes. 
1778 Louth Transt, Isaiah Prelim. Diss. (1822) I. p. Ixttt, 
The Masoretic punctuation . . is in effect an interpretatioo 
of the Hebrew text made by the Jews of late ages, pr<^bly 
not earlier than the eighth century. *870 F, J. Smith 
EwaleT s Heb. Gram. (ed. 3) 37 In the Massorellc schools of 
learning. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. ICnozvl. II. * 43 ° 
The so-called Massoxetic text. 

IVtasoreiiicalf a. Now rare. Also 8 Mazo- 
retical, 9 Masorethical, [See -al.] =prcc. ^ 
a 1693 Urguliarfs Ralelais iii, xxxviii. 3x7 Masorclical 
fool. 1723 S. Mather Fizid. Bible 258 This Masorciical 
note is mentioned in the Talmud. Ibid. 306 Later para- 
phrasLs who wrote since the Masoretical age, xiSSGentl, 
Mag. XXV. 9 In a place where the dagesh/orte is used by 
Mazoretical writers. 1835 Peun^’ Cycl. IV. 372/1 The gene- 
ral correctness of the IVIasorethical text. 

Blasorite (mre'sorait). Also 7 Mazorito, 9 
Mazorete. [f, Masora(h + -ITE.] ^Masohete, 
*6x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 179 Martinius affirmed), 
That these Masorites inuented the prlckes wherewith the 
Hebrew is now read. 1645 Milton Tetrach. AVks^ i8sr 
IV, 234 AVhy ..should they be such crabbed masontes of 
the Letter, as not to molHfie a transcendence of literal 
rigidity? 1827 Tou-nley Reasons Laws P/cses 35 The Ma- 
sorites or Mazqrctes ..were the first who di'-tinguished the 
books and sections of the books of Scripture into verses, 
attrib. a 1682 Sir T, Brow’S!: Tracts vili. (1683) 132 
AVhereas bj’ the Mazorite Points and Chaldee Character the 
old Letter stands so transformed, that (etc.]. 

Masoun de Dieu, obs. form of Measondue. 
Maspwyr, obs. form of Mazer. 

Bllasqne (mask). Also 6-7 masko, 7-9 mask. 
[Orig, the same word as Mask the Fr. spelling 
masque^ formerly used indifferently with mask[e 
in all senses, is now retained to distinguish the 
senses explained below.] 

L A masquerade, masked ball. [So in Fr.] 
Now rare. 

1514 Liber Numer. Scace. Hen. VIIF in Collier IHit. 
Dram. Poetry (1831) J. 78 uotc^ Johi. F.arlj'on Cuslod. .. 
apparaluum omnium singulorum jocorum, lar^-atorum, vocat. 
Maskes, RcvcUes, and Disgu)*sings. 1533 More Ansu', 
Peysoned Bk. Pref., \Vks, 1039/2 Some., full boldlye come 
daunce in a ma’^ke. a 1548 Hall Chrvn., Hen. Fill xfi’Dio 
kjmg wiih a .xi. ot!>cr were disguised, after the mancr of 
Italic, called a maske, a th^mg not .^een afore in Engl.indc. 
x6oi Shaks. TViW. N. 1, hi. 121, 1 delight in Mnskes and 
Rcucls. 16^ Miltos P. L. IV. 76S Mixi D.ince,or wanton 
Mask, or Midnight BaL *719 D'URrnY/'/7/r(i872) IV. 146 
Lately 1 went to a Ma^iue at Court AYlicre I «e Dance* 
of cverj' sort, *735 Porn F.p. Lady 26 Sappho fragrant at an 
ev’ning Masque. 1903 .Ywarr/ .Jr/ IX. 58/2, X should nave 
liked to go to a ball— a maMjuc would have suited tnc bc^W 
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MASS. 


MASQUERADE. 

2. A form of amateur histrionic entertainment, 
popular at. Court and amongst the nobility in 
England during the latter part of the 1 6 lh c. and 
the first half of the 17 th c. ; originally consisting 
of dancing and acting in dumb show, the per- 
formers being masked and habited in character; 
afterwards including dialogue (usually poetical) 
and song, 

1562 MS. Lansdoxvne 5 in Collier Hist. Dram. Poetry 
(1879) 1 . 170 llie Seconde Night. First a CasteH tohemade 
in the hauJe, called the Coune of Plentye ; then the miwhe 
after this sorte. 1599 B. Jonson CynthicCs Rev. Ind., All 
the courtiers must prouide for reuels ; they conclude vpon 
a Ma.<:que, the deuice of which is [etc.]. 1604 (t/tto) The 
true description of a royal masque presented at Hampton 
Court upon Sunday-night, being the eighth of January 
1603-4. 162Z in Ellis Or^^. Lett. Ser. r. HI. 222 At the prac^ 
tising of a Maske that is intendid by the Queene to be pre- 
sent^ to the Kinge. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xiv. § 67 
There being a Masque at the Court that the King liked 
very well, he perswaded the Chancellor to see it. X79x-t823 
DTsRAELiCwr*. Lit. (1858) III. 8 The essence of the Masque 
was pomp and glory. 1827 Hallam Coftst. Hist. (1876) 11 , 
viii. 38 The queen , . had performed a part in a ina.sk at 
court. 1879 M, Pattison Milton ii. (1880J 21 A ilask was 
an exbibiiion in which pageantry and music predominated, 
but in which dialogue was introduced as accompaniment or 
explanation. 1898 H. A. Evans £n^. Masques Introd. 34, 

b. iransf. 

1642 Fuller Holy Prof. St. v, xvii. 427 His phansle 
pre.sents him with strange ma'^ques, wherein onely Fiends 
and Furies are actours. a 1822 Shelley {title) The Masque 
of Anarchy. 1838 Brit. Cycl. Biog, 11 . 905/1 s.v, Scotty Sir 
Walter^ The splendid masque, ‘Ivanhoeh x86o Haw- 
thorne Marb. Faun (1879) II. xviiL 185 And now, after a 
mask in which love and death had performed their several 
parts, she bad resumed her proper character. 

3. A dramatic composition intended for the kind 
of representation described under sense 2 , 

1605 B. Jonson (/rV/e) 'I'he Qveenes Masqves. The first, 
Of Blacknes.se. 1637 Milton {title of Comus) A I^Iaske 
presented at Ludlow Castle, 2634. 1709 Steele Tatter 

No, 98 P 7 A Passage in a Mask writ by Milton. 1863 
Lecky Ration. (1878) II. 3x5 The musical drama-s known 
under the name of masques elicited some of the noblest 
poetry of Ben Jonson and of Milton. 

-f 4. A set of masquers, Obs, 

*599 Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v, iii. Stage direct, The 
Masques loyne, and they dance. 1623 Bacon Ess.^ Of 
Masques (Arb.i 540 Double Masciues, one of Men, another 
of ladies, addeth State, and Variety, 

6 . attrib. and Coinb^ 

1634 Bp. Hall Contempl, N. T, tv. 167 If it were but 
some mask'house,.. neither white staves nor halberts could 
keepe you out. 1643 ymt. Ho. Comm. t6 July IV. 210/x 
Orciered that the boarded Masque House at Whitehall,, 
be forthwith pulled down and sold away, 1647 Trapp Comm, 
Matt, xxiti. 33 Capistranus..got a great deal of respect 
to bis doctrine by putting down . .mask-interludes, &c. 1768 
'^hwrrttMattn. 4- C’7///.//n:4(>'n, 21 She. .had found means 
to mask-time to get out of the convent. 1903 Anders 
Shakespeare's £ks, 153 Puck and the other fairies give a 
very masklike performance at the close of Alidsummer 
Night's Dream. 

Masque, obs. form of Mask sb.^ and v.^ 
Masque alonge, Masquenonger, van forms 
of Maskinonge. 

Masquer : see Masker sb. 

Masquerade (mosker^’d), sh. Forms: a, 6 
masquerade, 6-7 mascarado, masquerade, 7 
mascurado, maskarado. &, 7- masquerade ; 
also 7 mascarod, maskerade, -at, mascherade, 
7-8 moscarade. [ad. Sp. inascarada (whence F. 
mascarade), f. mascara mask, Masker sb^- (= It, 
inaschcra, whence mascherata masquerade). 

The Sp. mascara^ It. mascheray are regarded by most 
recent etymologists as a. Arab. maskhardi^ laugh- 

ing-stock, buffoon (the sense ‘man in masquerade*, given 
by Richardson and Bocthor, is said by Dozy lo be a modern 
importation from Romanic), f. root sakhira to ridicule. 
Some scholars, however, reject this view, and connect the 
word with Pr. mascaraVy Catal. inascarary Pg. mascarrar, 
OF. tnascurery masekerer (mod.F. mdekurer) to black (the 
face), of TeuU origin ; cf, OE. msscre ‘ macula’ (?spotj or 
2 raesh), MDu. inaschely ntascher spot. For the possible 
relation to Mask sb.\ see that word.) 

1. An assembly of people wearing masks and 
other disguises (often of a rich or fantastic kind) 
and diverting themselves with dancing and other 
amusements ; a masked ball. 

«. XS97 Morlev Introd. Mus. iBr The Italians make 
their galliardes. .plaine, and frame ditties to them, which in 
their mascaradoes they sing and daunce. 16x2 J. More in 
Biiccleuck A/.S'i’.iHist. MSS. Comm.) 1.126 The masquera- 
does on Monday and Tuesday. 1653 A. Wilson Jos, 1 104 
He loved such Representations, and Disguises in their 
Maskaradoes, as were witty, and sudden. x66o F. Brookc 
lx- Le Blanc's Trav. 365 They have sometimes their M_as- 
Curados called Quacones, disguising themselves like Devils, 
1613 Drumm. of Haw'TH. Tears Death^ Moeliades 
(1614) To Rdr,, The Namewhich. .he Himselfe in the Chal- 
lenges of his Martial] Sports, and Mascarads, Nvas wont to 
vse. 1632 Lithcow VIII. 369 Theyhaue Bull-beating, 

Maskerats, singing of rimes, and processions of Priests. 
167X Lady M. Bertie in 12//1 Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 23 They say the King hath put out a Proclamation 
to forbid maskerades. ctqzo Prior Venus's Adv, Muses 8 
The loose dance, and wanton roasquer.tde. 1742 H. Wal- 
pole Lett, to Mann 11834) I. 106, I was last week at the 
masquerade dressed like an old woman and passed for a 
good mask. 1877 Mar. M. Grant Sun.Maid vli, You 
would do for a ma^uerade in that costume. 


b. iransf. ctxi^Jtg. usually with reference to the 
fanJastic or motley character of a masquerade. 

X587 Harmer tr. BezdsSemuCant, 134 The Masquerada 
of a high masse. x6o8ToPsELL.yc7V»r«/r (1658) 668 Although 
they pretend a matcblesse understanding in the.-e mysteries 
of Philosophy, they have caused others, .to be blinded with 
the mascarados of absurdities. x 6 xa Proc. Virginia 45 in 
Capt, Smith's IVbs. (Arb.) 124 These feindes .. cast them- 
selues in a ring about the fire, singing and dancing with 
excellent il! varieiie;.. Hauing spent neere an houre, in 
this maskarado (etc.]. 1614 Drumjm. of Hawth. Urania ii, 
A Nought, a Thought, a hlascarade of Dreames. 1702 
Pope Wife of Bath 284 Visits to cv’ry Church we daily 
paid, And march’d in cv’ry holy Masquerade. X7S0 John- 
son Rambler No. 75 P 16 The rich and powerful live in a 
perpetual masquerade, in which all about them wear bor- 
rowed characters. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Poet Wks. (Bohn) 
I. 167 iEsop reports the whole catalogue of common daily 
relations through the ma&querade of birds and beasts. 

2. Disguise such as is worn at a masquerade; 
masquerade dress, f a. lit. Obs, 

x668 Dryden Even. Love in. i, There are some women 
without in masquerade. x69t Einiliaune's Frauds Rom. 

(ed.3)39^ As he was going one Evening to the Play- 
House he met with a Ladyof Quality in Ma^jquerade. 1774 
H. Walpole Let. to Mann 8 June, Everybody is to go m 
masquerade, but not in mask. 

b. iransf, (contemptuously). Also, the action 
of ' masquerading*. 

x868 Miss Braooon Run to Earth I, xL 26a ‘What, in 
heaven’s name, is the meaning of this masquerade?’ The 
surgeon removed his broad-brimmed bat (etc.)... Nothing 
could have been more perfect than his disguise. 1902 Eliz. 
Banks Newspaper Girl 26% During my masquerade as an 
American heiress. 

c. fig. Disguise ; false outward show ; pretence. 
1674 Ck. 4- Court of Rome 23 This convention . . was no- 
thing but a Scene dressed up in Masquerade. x68o Hon. 
Cavalier x6, 1 openly declare, without any Masquerade, 
That [etc-J. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 21 The Presby- 
terians said, .that he IChUHngworih] was always a Papist 
in his heart, or, as we now say, in masquerade. 1726 De 
F or. Hist. Devil 11. in. (1840) 204 The Devil in ma‘;querade, 
Satan in full disguise. 1781 Crabbe Libraryts, The smooth 
tongue’s habitual masquerade. 1833 Byron Juan xi.xx.vvil, 
And, after all, what is a Ue? 'Tis but The truth in mas- 
querade. 1863 WooLSER My Beautiful Lady IrxXxoA. 7 For 
none can strip this complex masquerade And know who 
hingulshes with secret wounds. 

d. concr, A travesty, counterfeit, rare. 

1847 Disraeli v, ‘Thou son of a .slavel’ex- 

claimed the lady, ' thou masquerade of humanity 1 ' 

+ 3, One who takes part in a masquerade, Obs, 
i6sx tr. DC'las.Coveras' Don Fenise 244 All the company 
were mule, considering for what cause this troope of un- 
known people were come into this assembly. Some thought 
that they were some Mascarads. Lond.Gaz. No. 130/3 
Several Citizens going disguised as Mascarades, 1670 
Lassels Voy. Italy 11 , 187 Here also it is that the Masca- 
rades march m Camevat time, 1727 Boyer Fr. Dict.y 
Masouty {Personae tnasqule) a masker, a mascarade, 

d* 4. A Spanish cavalry exercise. Obs, 

<1x674 Clarendon Li/eixqCt) I. 223 The Masquerade is 
an Excrci-ic They learned from the Moors, performed by 
Squadrons of Horse, seeming to charge each other with 
great Fierceness; with Bucklers in their left Hands and 
a Kind of Cane in their right, 
f 5 , Used as a name for one or more textile 
fabrics, Obs, i 

17x1 Countrey.Mads Let. to Curate 05 He goes Generally 
in Winter in good thick Rug, and in Summer most part in 
a Highland Plaid, masquerade being at any time too Limber 
for him, X714 A, Jaffbav Z.c/. in Scott. N, 4 - Q. June la 
If you want any women’s cloth or mascarads for your ladie. 
1846-60 Fairholt Costume in Eng. (cd.2) Gloss., Masquer* 
adoy a .shot silk of various tints. 

6 . sometimes passing into s=befitting 

a masquerade ; alsoy^. 

X720 Welton Sttjfer. Son of God II. xvi. 430 This very 
same Temptation oftentimes attacks the Servants of God, 
in a more Masquerade Address. *749 Fielding Tom 
y<7H«Xiii. vil. The female still speaking in her masquerade 
voice. X766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. (1767) I. xviii. 84 (He) de- 
manded whether I was the real chaplain of the company, 
or whether it was only to be my masquerade character m 
the play. X766 Pornv t/eratdfyvu§3 (1787) 222 This Orna- 
ment Irc. the mitre], with other Masquerade Garments. 177a 
Foote Nabob 11. ^Vk5. 1799 II. 304 A masquerade ticket, 
is more negotiable there than a note from the bank. 1772 
Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 249 An ass may look fierce in 
a masquerade dress. X824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. 
236 A Spanish masquerade-dress. 1841 Marryat Poacher 
xlifi, The first masquerade-night at Vauxbalt. 

Masq^xterade (masker^i’d), v.. Also 'i mos- 
cberate. [f. prec. sb,] 

fl. irons. Todisguiseasatamasquerade. Obs.rare. 
X654 CoKAiNE D/anrA it. 131 Wicked man, ..how skilful! 
thou art to mascheratc thy excuses J jSSj T, Flatnas Hera* 
clitus Ridetis No. 34 (17x3) I. 218 Torj’ing, Tantivying and 
INfasquerading his Majesty’s mo'^t loyal and dutiful Subjects. 
17x7 Killincbeck Serm. xi. 229 To masquerade Vice, and 
to make it wear the Habit and Shape of that Virtue it most 
resembles. 

f 2, To make like a masquerade, as by variety 
of costume. Obs, rare^K 
*757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. H enry Sf Frances (1767) IV. 239, 

I am just come up from the Shore, which 1 left masqueraded 
with People, 1 believe, from every Nation of the Earth. 

3. intr. To appear or go about in disguise ; to 
pass oneself off under a false character ; to have or 
assume a deceptive appearance. 

1692 R. U'Essrxugc^ Fables eexxiv- An Ass .. I^Ias- 
querading up and down m a Lyon’s Skin xBop-xo Cole- 
ridge (* 565) 215 He-, masqueraded on the bloody 


stage of revolution, a Caligula with the cap of liberty on 
hU head. X850 H. Rogers Ess. (1874) II. ii. 123 Some may 
probably deem that .. philosophy is here masquerading it 
a little too freely for her character. 1863 w, Phillips 
Speeches .xxiv. 533 Virginia has a government, and is not 
a horde of pirates masquerading as a state. 

tMasquera'ded,///. o. Obs.rare. [LMas- 

QDEBADE sb. Or V. + -EU.] 

1. ? Coloured like * masquerade’. 

1678 Lend, Gaz. No. 1 348/4 Eight pieces of, . taffaty Riboni 
all cloth-colour, one ashe, one maskeradtd. 

2. Disguised. 

1752 A. Murphy Gray's Inn Jriil. (1756) I. 142 A very 
Considerable Number of masqueraded Shillings so well 
disguised, that they passed among the Company for Guineas. 

MasctTiera'der, [f. M asqueuaue v . + -ek C] 
a. One who takes part in a masquerade, b. One 
who ‘ masquerades’ or assumes disguise, lit aa&Jig, 
X677 Lady Chaworth in xzih Rep. Hist. M.sS, Comm. 
App. V. 36 Lord Purbecke bath hired .. Sir John Benett’s 
house, -for to make a ball to the Ma.^car3de^s in next week, 
X718 Hickes & Nelson f. Kettiewetl 111. xv. 221 He 
strenuously Opposed such Religious Masqueraders. 177$ 
Sheridan Rivals i. i, Love . . has been a masquerader ever 
sincethedaysofjupiter. X836H0R. Smith Tin T-ntmp.{\%’iGi 
206 Many masqueraders on the stage of real life betray 
themselves by overacting their part. 1879 O. W. Holmes 
AIotleyxv.g4 Diplomatic masqueraders of the 16th century, 

Masq^uera'diugr, vbl. sb. [f. Masquerade v . 
+ -IN 0 I.J The action of Masquerade v .\ par- 
ticipation in masquerades ; assumption of disguise. 

^ 1672 Dryden Marr. a la Mode iv. ii. This masquerading 
is a most glorious invention. atqis Barnet Chon Time 
(1724) I. 262 At this time the Court fell into much extrava- 
gance in masquerading. 1886 A ihemeum 20 Feb, 257/3 
Hoiv much of dramatic masquerading there is in any poem 
no critic can ever say. 

attrib. 1723-4 Dk. Wharton Trite Briton No. 71 If, 
609 An Intrigue that began last DIasquerading Time. 1840 
Dickens Bam. Rudge ii, ‘No masquerading tricks’, said 
the locksmith. 1850 Kincslev / 4 //. They were to 

me God’s angels shining in.. fairy masquerading dresses. 

Mas^nera'ding, ppl. a. [{. Masquerade 
V. + -INO ■■'.] That masquerades ; addicted to mas- 
querading. 

16S2 Ro.rb. Ballads (1884) 193 From all the Masquerading 
French,.. Libera nos, Domine t 17x7 Croxall 
X, Down with his masquerading win^s he dies. 1856 R. A 
y K\2GnKH.Mystic5{t8(K>) II. 232 In this masquerading world 
of ours. X876 T. Hardy Etheiberta (1890) 89 You don’t 
escape me, masquerading madam. 

Masq^uera’dish, a. rare, [f. Masquerade 
sb. r -lisH.] Befitting a masquerade, 
x68x T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 6 (1713) I. 36 It 
makes him look so Masqueradish, that all the SVomen and 
Children., take him for a Devil Incarnate. iZtg Hermit in 
London 111 . 170 Her very masqueradlsh figure, 
t HXasg^Tliii. Obs, Also 6 masken, 7 mas- 
quine. for Masking vbi. j^.J A masquerade 
or masquereding costume. 

1578 Inv, R. Wardr. (x8is) 237 Fyve masking garmentis 
of crammosie satin, . . Sex maskenis of the same. 1653 J. 
Hall Paradoxes 67 They must put off their Masquine 
habits. 1658 R. Franck WorM. Mem. (xBaila^ 7 ’he Church 
of Rome.. where mattins are metamorphosed into masquins, 
collects translated Into collations [etc.}. 


DSasS (maes), Forms ; 1-3 mssse (North- 
umb. measse), 1-7 messe, 2-7 masse, 3 (in 
comb.), 4-6 chiefly Sc, and north, mea, 4-6 Sc, 
and north,, 7-9 (sense 6) mess, 4-7 mas, (4 misse, 
5 mase, mese, 6 miss), 6- mass. [OI£. msesse 
(Kentish and Mercian messe') wk. fern-, a. vulgar L, 
messa (whence F. messe, Pr., It. messa ; Sp. misa, 
Pg, mtssa, are from written Latin) Eccl. L. missa. 
The Teut. forms, partly from vulgar Lat. and partly 
from written Latin, are ; OFris., OS. missa (MDa. 
misse, messe, mod. Du. sms'), MHG. misse, ptesse 
(mod.G. messe'^, ON. messa (Sw. messa. Da. messe). 
It is now generally agreed that the L. missa is a verbal 
sb. (formed like repulsa, collecta, ojfeusa] from L mittlre 
(pa. pple. missus) to send, send away, dismiss. The earliest 
known examples of the word belong to the last quarter of 
the 4th century, occurring in the Epi-^tles of St. Ambrose 
and thp Itinerary of Silvia of Aquitania, In the early cen- 
turies it had the general sense of ‘ relicious service being 
applicable, e.g,, to matins and vespers, though in an eminent 
sense it always denoted the Eucharist. In secular applica- 
tion it occurs, though rarely, in the 5th and 6th centuries 
with the sense ‘dismissal*. The origin of the liturgical 
application has been much disputed. Isidore (0636) con- 
jectured that the original reference was to the dismiscal of 
the catechumens which was the preliminary to tlie eucha- 
ristic service. This explanation is not favoured by modern 
scholars, who consider that the wider sense ‘religious ser- 
vice ’ is more likely than the narrower sense to have been the 
original. Some think that missa at fin>t denoted the soJe/nn 
dimissory formula at the conclusionofaserv|ce,//r,wrrra<'Jr, 
and hence came to be applied to the service itself. Others (as 

Kattenbusch in Herzog’s iTncyc/.) have sugg^ted. on con- 
fessedly slender and doubtful evidence, that 
use had some such sense as ‘commission , otiicial di^ , 
ant) was Ijierefore adopted as t)ie 
(see Litokcv), wliich.had 

have been proposed, but none of them has gained wide 
in post-Rofo™ 

use, chiefly th.at of the Roman Catholic Church. 

In the 16th c. the Protestants generally ohjemed to the 
tem. l^ing unscriptural, and as assocmled with the 
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* popish ’ view of the nature of the sacrament. (In Sweden 
and Denmark, however, the equivalent words are applied 
to the Lutheran communion service.) In the first Prayer, 
book of Edward VI (1548-9) the heading of the service 
reads ‘ The Holy Communion, commonly called the Masse', 
but in the subsequent Prayer-books the word was not us^. 
■In recent years some of the Anglican clergy’ have applied 
the term to their own rite. 

a. The celebration of the Eucharist. Freq. 
without article, *e.g. at mass, {to go) to mass; to 
say, sing, hear., attend mass. 

<7900 tr. Bzdds Hist. tv. xxii. (Schijiper) 460/1 Fram un- 
dernlide, honne mon maasan oftust singe 3 . c ii'jS 
Horn. 9 Ic cou segge . . nis hit nan h^rf h«t me . . for Ws 
gaule bidde pater noster ne messe singe, a 1225 Ancr, J\. 
32, I be messe .. siggeS b^os uers slondinde, CX330 R. 
Brunne ChTvtt. Wace (Rolls) 7620 Of prest was b^r uo beni- 
soun, Ne messe songen, ne orj'soun. 13.. £. E. Allit. P. 
A, 1114 Mylde as maydenez seme at mas. 1375 Barbour 
Bnice XI. 376^Thai herd the mess full reuerently. 1457 
Test. Ebor. (Surtees) II. 207 The stall quer I sit at mese. 
1538 Starkey England 1. iv, 132 They can no thyng dow 
hut paltur vp theyr matyns and mas. 1646 Sir J. Temple 
Irish RehclE ijy Fitz-P.atrick .. did endeavour all 

he could to turn them to mass. x686 Evelyn Diary jg Jan., 
Dryden .. and his two sonns.. were said to go to masse. 
T759 Robertson I/ist. Sca/. iu, Wks. 1813 I. 263 The earls 
of Lennox, Athol and CJassils openly attended mass. 1885 
.^Iabel Collins Prettiest ll^oitian ix, Shegoes to early mass 
each morning. 1893 Ck. Times 6 Oct. 997/41 1 commenced 
having Mass on all Holy Da)*s at 9 a.m. 

*■ b. A particular celebration of the Eucharist, esp. 
one having a special object or intention. Often pL 
<1831 CharterOswHlfyoSiW'^tt O.E. 7Va-/r444DjBta2shwilc 
messepriosi gesinge fore Osuulfes sawle twa messan. c xzoo 
I'ices ^ Virtues 65 Durh masses and bienes and mlmesses 
5 e me do 5 for 3 e. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 11321 Hit massen 
& orisons uasle uor him bede. ar’yao Cursor M.^wZg pe 
first mess b^t sent petre sang Was b^'ti na canon lang. 
c 1380 Wyci.if JVhs. (1880) 212 To make soleinpnyte whanne 
riche men ben dede wib dirige & niessis. 2420 £. E. IVilts 
(1882) 48, XX trentalez off messez for my soule. Ar^ 

tides of Religion xxxi. (1571) 19 The sacrifices of Masses, 
in the which it utis commonly said that the Priestes did 
offer Christe for the quicke and the dead. 1648 Gage IVcst 
Ind. XV. (1655) *02 They are not able to continue in the 
Church while a Masse fs briefly hudled over. 1797 Mrs. 
Radcliffc Italian xi, IThls] announced that the first Mass 
was begun. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xx, Suitable masses 
said for the benefit of his soul. 1845 Ford Handhk. Spain 

l, 55 The Spaniards always, whenever they can, hear a mass. 

2 , In pre-Rcformation use, the sacrament of the 

Eucharist; subsequently, the Eucharist as adminis- 
tered and doctrinally viewed by Roman Catholics. 

cxoe>o ^l/ri^s Past. Eh. xxi. in Thorpe Laws 11 . 376 
Nu is seo masse*. .Remynu his [Drihtnes] maran browunge, 

13.. .Minor Poems fr. Fenton MS. xlvi. 69 pou leuest not 
in be Mes, hat cuer God per in Is. e 1375 Lay Folks Mass 
Bk. (MS. B.) 2 po worthyest ping In al pis world, hit is 
po messe.^ 1560 Daus tr, Sleldane's Cotutu. 34 These men 
‘..admonishing .. to put downe the Masse. 1563 WinJet 
Four Scoir Thre Quest. To Rdr., \Vks. 1888 1 , 56 The 
may^t blissit, feirfull, and haly sacrifice of the mes. 1635 
pACirr Christianogr, i. in. (1636) 96 A true, Reall, Prepi- 
tiatorie and unbloudie Sacrifice, under the name of the 
Masse. 1853 Marsoen Early Putit. 28 Admitting a real 
presence in the mass. 

b. The rite or form of liturgy used in the (pre- 
Reforraation orKoman)ceIebr,TiionoftheEucharist. 

' ^ 237 S Saints xxxix, (.Costue ff Damyaue) i Of 

Iialy messe in pe secre ^-ndr}* sanctis set we se. 1548-9 
(.M.ar.) Bk.Com, Prayer, Communion The Svpper 

of the Lordc, and the holy Commvmion, commonly called 
the Masse. 2628 P. S.MARr Van. Superst. Popish Cerem. 
*lj b,The Author of this sermon telling him (Cosens] upon 
occasion the Masse is disallowed: hee replyed roundly: 
Will you deny that our Service is a Masse? 2634 Canxe 
Necess. Separ. (2849) 85 llie p.Tpists like well of the English 

m. 'Lss (for so King James used to call it). 2879 T. F. Sim- 

/V/iC’j Mass Bk. 352 The York use . , was in the 
inam the ancient Gregorian mass, according to the Roman 

. vVl? eighth century. 1883 J. S, Black in Eucyd . 
krtU XVI. 509/s The Statio^ ad S. Mariam Majorem [etc.] 
prefixed to most of the masses in the Gregorian Sacramentary, 
^ c. Shakspcre*s mention of evening mass is 
prob. due to ignorance or forgetfulness of the fact 
that mass was not (normally) celebrated in the 
evening. In ecclesiastical antiquities, however, the 
expression is a literal rendering of L. missa vesper- 
tina, where the sb. has the wider sense mentioned 
in the etymological note above. 

2501 Shaks. IV. i. 35 Are you at leisure. Holy 

Father now, Or shall I come to you .at evening Masse? 
2903 W. 11 . Hurros Eug. Smuts ni. 1-2 It was Saturday 
lught, and he (Columbal went to the chapel for the evening 
mass (.Ts Adamnan still calls the night office). 

d. Phr. fjVeither mass nor matitts : nothing of 
very serious import. 

2528 Sir T. More Dial. cone. Ileresyes 1. xx. Wks. xixp 
Men say somelyme when they would sayc or doo a thyng 
and cannot wxll come thereon.. it m.ikeih no m.itter they 
saye, ye inayc beginne agnyne and mende it, for it is nother 
masse nor matlpis. 

3 . With qualification denoting the ritual form or 
the intention of the sendee. 

n. High (or solemn or Igrent) mass, mass celebrated 
with tlic assistance of ticacon and suWcacon, with incense 
and music (Also altriU in high mass time.'i Low (or 
t iUllc) mass, mass said without note and with the uiinimum 
of ceremony. tAlso MR. iri'imrjrrsssilcnt mass.) Mass 
of the day, t(^) the first mass of the day (or ‘morrow, 
mass ’) ; (/•) the mass whicli has its variable parts correspon- 
ding with the choir office of the day on which it is cclebr.ntcd 
(opposed to X'otivc mass). Private mass, (c) .os rendering 
of missa privata, a term sometimes applied to a mass celc- 


brated otherwise than in presence of a congregation, e.g., 
in a private oratory (also sometimes explained as = lijjv 
fuass): (i^) by the Protestant controversiahsis of the 16th c. 
applied ton celebration at which the congregation, though 
present, were not allowed to communicate. Dry mass (L. 
tuissa sicca), a celebration without either consecration or 
communion. 

b. In the titles of occasional masses, as mass of the 
Trinity, of 'the Holy Ghost, of our Lady, Marv-mass, 
Jesus mass, t Apostle's tnass (at St- Paul’s Cathedral). 

*^C. See also mass of the Presanctified, ij/* Requie.m, 
Morrow-masS, Hu.nter’s, HuNTi.se mass, red mass (Red 
a. 19), tSouL-r//rtxx, Votive mass. 

2x54 O. E. Chron. an. 2x25 He sang 3 one heh messe on 
Eastren dsei.’ c xaoo Triti. Coll, Hout. 97 Prest hem sei 5 
atte swimessc tume '5 ]>e bred to fleis and ]>e win to blod. 
CX386 CiiAucFR Metxh. T. 650 Whan hat the helghe masse 
was ydoon. ?i4. . in Q. EUz. Acail. (1879) 34 Masse of our 
Lady. Ibid., The second masse of the trynite. Ibid., The 
third masse must bee of Requiem. CX450 Merlin 97 I'hei 
roungciomes''eof the day. i490^^c/vfc^«AV^. (1844) 1.46 At 
hie mestim. c 2550 Bale A'.yrj/mw (Camden) 41 Masse of the 
V wondes. 2556 Chron. Gr. Friars in Monum. Franciscana 
(Rolls) 11 . 220 A commandement from the councelle vn-to 
Powiles that they shulde haue no more the Apostylle masse 
in the mornyfige. 2560 Daus tr. SUidands Comm. 25 After 
y* all be comen together, thej’shal haue a messe of the holy 
Ghost. 2560 Becox Catech. v. Wks. 2564 I. 453 In times 
paste, before this deuelishe priuate masse hrast in, the 
minister and the people together dyd receive the holy 
misteries of ibe.body and hloud of Christ, and not the priest 
alone, as the manner is now. 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 
309 After the tbirde Agnus was sayde in time of a low 
Masse. 1770 Baretti Journ. London ioCenoa II. 299 The 
‘Priest who celebrated the Great Mass this morning. 2B98 
C. Wordsworth Mediaroal Services 22 'The Mass of the 
day at the high altar. Ibid. 33 When the Bishop was per- 
forming a solemn Mass. 

4 . Qualified by the name ofa s.imt, etc. : A feast- 
day or festival. Survives as •mas in Candlemas, 
Childermas, Christmas, Lammas, Martinmas, 
Michaelmas; also AUhallowmasis, Ladymnss, 
Mauy.mass. 

c 950 Littdisf. Gosp. John vii. a Temples mressa, scenopegia. 
cxooo iELFRiC Grain. ( 2 .) 43 December', se monoS onginS 
anum dse'e iefter andreasmsssan. C2330 Artlu d* Met/. 
339T (Kdlbing) Sone after seyti Jones nusse [rime lesse]. 
2452 Poston Lett. 1 . 236 Be twixt this and Seynt Margreiys 
messe. 2584 in Littlejohn Aberd. Sheriff Court {1904) 
Introd. 44 To Andirsmes Evin nixlocum. 

- 6. A musical setting of those parts of the mass 
which are usually sung, viz. the Kyxie, Gloria, 
Credo, Benedictus, and Agnus. 

1597 MoRLf-V Introd. Mns. 22 !n the Tenor part of the 
Gloria of his ^^asse Aue Maris Stella. 2667 Simpson Com^ 
pend. Praet. Plus. 137 Masses, Hymns Psalmes, Anthems. . 
S:c. 2782 Burney Hist. Plus. 11 . 494 In every movement of 
Josguin’s Ma-^s, some part or other, but generally the Tenor, 
Is singing the tune in different notes and measures. 284S 
Penny Cyd. Suppl. s.v. Palestrina, His first work, consi^t. 
ing of four masses for four voices. 

, 6. Used in oaths and asseverations : by the mass, 
mod, dial, amess, and simply mass (often mess)* 
C2369 Chaucer Dethe BlaundtegiZ By the masse 1 durste 
Swere .. That [etc.]. 2526 Skelton Ptagnjf 2201 By the 
messe, I shall cleue thy heed to the waste. 2592 Kvd Sol. 
xf Pers. II. i. 220 Mas, the foole sayes true. 2599 Shaks. 
Hen. V, III. it. 122 By tlie Mes, ere tbeise eyes of mine take 
themselues to sloniber, ayle de gud serulce. 2695 Congreve 
Love for L. HL vi, So, so, enough Father — Mess, I 'd rather 
kiss these Gentlewomen, 1754 Richardson Graudison 
(i8n) II. xxvui. 276 Pray, sir, do you withdraw, if you 
please. PIr. Gr, Not I, by the mass ! 2756 Foote Eng, 
fr. Paris i. Wks. 1799 I. 98 Oh, a British child, by the 
mess. 28x6 W. Irving in Life 4- Lett. (1864) I. 350 By the 
mass, I look back with ..much longing to her bounteous 
cstablUhment.' 2848 Kingsley Saint's Trag, 1. u, Mass I 
1 had forgot. 

7 . attnb.atA Comb., as mass-bread, church, -goer, 
music, -rite, 'time, -veslmenl, -work ; objective, etc., 
as mass-hearing, •hunter, -mttmbler, -sayer, -say- 
ing, •seer, -singing; mas 5 'borrowed,-Uke,-mumbling 
adjs. Special combs. : moss-bell, {a) a bell that 
calls people to mass; (A) a bell that is rung 
during mass, a sacring-bell; f mass-cake, an 
opprobrious term for a wafer used in the mass ; 
•f* mass-closet, a Roman Catholic chapel ; f moss 
clothes, mass vestments; tmass^cope, a chasuble; 
f mass-gear, the instruments, etc. used in cele- 
brating mass ; + mass-gospeller, a proiestant who 
(hjqjocritically) attends mass; 'j* mass-groat « 
Mass-penny ; mass-hackle (now /7rr/i.),,a chasu- 
ble ; f mass-kiss (ME, messeeos), the kiss of peace 
at the mass ; mass-money, (a) offerings of money 
made at mass; (^) money paid to a priest for 
sayingmass; 1*mas8-reaf, mass-vestments; d-mass- 
song, the singing or celebration of mass ; f mass- 
while, the hour for celebrating mass. Also Mass- 
hook to MASS-miEST. 

14.. in Rel.Ant. I. 61 Quhan I ryngc the •messe belle. 
2863 Loncf. fVayside Inn, Saga K. Olaf xi. viii, The mass- 
bells tinkled. 2642 Milton Smect. Wks. 2851 III. 
2c)o Scandalous ceremonies and *masNC-horTOw’d Liturgies, 
*473 Ace. Ld. Treas. Scotl. (1877) I. 64 Item for "mess bred 
for the hale Sere. 2579 Fulke Ileskins's Pari. yZ 'Hieir 
whole ‘Masse cakes. «25S5 Bradford Hurt of hearing 
d/rtjx (Copland! C%j, As though the •masse cliurch were y* 
catholyke churcbc. 2656 Surv. E'ranee 92 Little 

Chappels,or *Massc-dosets. CX440 Aiph. Talexa^i, He., 
did on his *me5cIot}iis&«tudcatt J»c altar befor be brsshopp. 

23., Minor Pcemsfr, Vemoti PIS. xxxviu 773 Cum wbon 


he (ke prest] dok of his *niasse-cope. c 2300 Hereeh): tt; 
The caliz, and the pateyn ok. The corporaus, the •rn«<V’ 
gere. 2843 Borrow Bible in Spain xlvi, Antonio, ihourh tv 
no meansa *mass.goerIetc.]. ^2555 ^P^KOYOvxiHurtoJk-ar. 
trig Mass (Copland) C vij, Suche be popyslie protesiauntcs 
•masse gospellers, or, as they woulde be called, Ix^elve 
massemongers and spiryluall gospellers. x<5o Half. Ene 
Votaries u. I iij, Of ihem that gaue aulire cfoihes ..♦masfe 
groles and treni.als. c 1122 O. E. Chron. an.o63.(Laud MSJ 
Min *messe hacel, S: min siol, & min rmfi cizoo Trijt. 
Cotl.Hoin. i 63 Demeshakele isof medeme fuslane. i842StR 

H. Taylor Edzt'in ike Fair 1. viii, This shaveling’s mea-re 
face, With his mass-hackle and his reef and stole, fxixt 
Audelay XI Pains of Hell 86 in O. E. Misc. 213 [Pai] 
oker meiiof*mas hereng. aisss Bradford //■«»•/ 

iug Mass (Copland) C vj, They that are *masse hunters. 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 01 Tocne of sebtnesse, kat is *mcsse 
cos, CX300 Beket 1779 He nolde cusse ma<secos to cusse 
Seint Thomas. 2637-50 Row Hist. Kirk iWodrow Soc.) 
394 The Communion is discharged to be before the pulpit., 
(for that were not so *Masse-lyke), 1664 H. More Hut. 
Iniq, 431 *Mass-money, Oblations to Saints and their 
Images, and the like. 2897 Daily Nc^.vs t8 Nov, 6/1 For 
the purpose of earning mass money men are ordamed at 
the earliest possible age. 2543 Bale Yet aCotine, etc. ESb, 
*Masse momblers, hoiye water swyngers [etc.]. 1566 Pas. 
quine in a Traunce 106 b. So many thousand of •Masse- 
moinbling priestes. 2835 Court Mag. VI. 24/2 The accow- 
panimenis to the songs and the *ma<s music, a 2000 CnnoM 
of Edgar c. 33 in Thorpe Laws II. 250 Daet ale preost 
habbe . . eal *mmssereaf wuiSliee hehworfen. rizoo Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 21$ Boc o?>er belle, calch o 3 er messe-ref. ■ 2803 
Scott Eve of St. fokn 91 He who says the *inass*rite for 
the soul of that knight. 1554 Bradford Ld. Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) \. 393 Then these *inass-sayeTs and seers shall shake. 
cx-wis Atph. Tales 442 And so k« bisshopp was trulUd 
herewith, & lefte his ’’mes-saying. 2546 Bale Eiig. Vdarics 

I. (1548) 32 For the fyrst .iii. (considerations] a prest ought 
not, he sayth, to abstayne from his masse sayengc. 1554 
*Mass seer [see quot. for mass-sayer], 2340 Hampole Fr. 
Coftsc, 3702 pat *mes syngyng ^lay titest k® saul out of 
payn bryng. 2553 Becon Reliques of A’i7/w(is63) 198 b, In 
Masse^singyng, in almosse geuing. <1900 tr. BxdcCs Hut. 

xxvi. (Schipper) 58 On kysse cyricean mrest kn Hainan 
lareowas ongunnan . . *mjEssesong don, c 2250 ‘( 7 r«, 4- h's. 
2466 Elmesse-gifte, and messe-song. 2530 Palsgr. 804/2 At 
•m.xsse tyme. 2879 T. F. Simmons Lay Folks Mass Bk. 335 
note, I’he full *mass-vestment of the priest. 23.. Caw. 4 
Gr. Knt. 1097 5 e schal lenge in your lofte . . To morn quylc 
ke *messe-quyre. 1840 Carlylc Heroes (1858) 282 Fasts, 
vigils, formalities and *mass-work. 

Mass (mres), sh^ Also 5, 7 mase, 5-8 masse, 
[a. F. masse (recorded from nth c.), ad. L. incissa, 
prob. (as ancient grammarians believed) a. Ur, 
pd(a barley-cake, perh. cogn, w. Gr. fiaaauv- to 
knead pre-Hellenic *mnffy-, f. root 

*mfjy-, menq * ; cf. Lilh. ininkyti to knead.] 

, 1 . A coherent body of plastic or fusible mailer 
(as dough, clay, metal), not yet moulded or fash- 
ioned, into objects of definite shape; a lump of 
raw material for moulding, casting, sculpture, etc. 
Now merged in sense 2. In {the) mass; said of 
metal in the form of masses or lumps. ’ 
c 2400 Mausdev. (2B30) xiv. x5B Men fynden .. hard Dya- 
mandes in a Masse, that comeih out of Gold, whan men 
puren it. .out of the Alyne.* 25B2 N. Ltcheficld tr. Castati. 
heda's Conq, E. lud. 1, xxxiii. 80 Two Masses of siluer, 
x6xi Bible ijrc/wr.. xxii. 25 Sand, and salt, and a masse of 
of yron is easier to beare then a man without vndeistanding. 
1630 pRVNNE 266 Out of the .s.ame nia^eare 
made vessels of mercy, a 2729 Concrcve tr. Oz'hVs Art 
of Love ni. Wks. 1730 111 , 307 Myro’s Statues, which fot 
Art surpass All otl^rs, once w-ere but a shapeless Mass, 
t b. Metal, esp. gold 'or silver, in the lump. 

1477 Rolls of Parlt, VI. 184/2 Nor Plate, Vc-ssell, 'Masse, 
Bullion, nor Juelx of Gold. xss| W. Watre.man f ardU 
Faexons ii. i. 1x5 Llmall of goldein gfeatc plentic, Whiche 
they , do neuer fine into ma.sse. 2597 Hooker Eeel. Pd. 
V. Ixxix. § 5 Of Gold in Masse eight thousand'.. Cichars. 
2602 Holland Pliny I, 46 Brasse and lead in the masse or 
lumpe, sinke downe, .. but if they be driuen out into ihm 
plates, they flole, 

c. An amorphous quantity of material used in 
or remaining after a chemical or other opemtion ; 
in Pharmacy, the compound or other substance 
from which pills are made. 

2562 Eden Let. in ist Eng. Bks. A mer.tArh.) Introd. AA^h 
I stilled of the water from the masse or Chaos lefte of them 
bothe. 2643 J. Steer tr, Ejrp. Chyrurg. xiii. 51 With 
Sy'ry/p. Rosar, lenit., make a Masse of Pill. 2666 IIovie 
Orig. Fortues .f Quat. 329 TJic remaining M.asse would 
of an Alkahzate nature. 1756 C. Lucas Est. If'aters I. 
222 The best method is to wash the whole mass c.arefully. 
2809 Pled. Jrul. XXI. 351 A compact mass produced in .in 
operation, which weighs nearly 100 grains. x88o Gak/^od 
fc Baxter /l/rt/. Pted. u^ One grain of opinni is coniained 
in five grains of the pill-mass. 

• fd. A kind of matter capable of being fashioned; 
a plastic substance. Obs.- 
2472 RirLEV Comp. Alck. Pref. in Ashm. (1652) 123 A* of 
one Masft was made all thjmg. 2556 Si-ensi r F. Q. iv. x. 39 
The Goddesse selfe did stand Upon an altar of some cc«dy 
masse, 2700 Sig./f Guts. 502 When the world begatr, 

One common mass composed the mould of man. 

' 2 . In wider sense : A body of coherent and (really 
or .apparently) ponderous matter of relatively large 
bulk ; a solid physical object filling a gicat amount 
of space. In modern Physics, often contrasted witli 
moUcuU or atom, 

■ CX440 Promp, Pan*.yi%j2 .Masse, or gobel of mete, or 
other lyke, matsa. 0x547 Suhiiev dittdd 11. (1557) A i»’i 
Wherto was wrought the masse of this huge liors? i 5 ®* 
Saviij: Tacitus' Agrieda (1604) xSS A deepe nuxsc of con- 
linuall sea h slower slurred to rage. 1692 Be.ntlly DeyU 
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Lect. vii. 247 Those Atoms would there form one huge 
sphcerical j\Iass. iSio Scott Lady 0/ L. xl. Round many 
an insulated ma<s, The native bulwarks of the pass. 1842-3 
Grove Carr. Phys. Parers js When the magnet as a mass 
is in motion. James Woodman i, A large gray, indis- 

tinct mass stretched all along from east to wc-it. ^ i860 Tyn- 
dall Clae. 1, ii. 21 Adjacent to us rose the mighty mass 
of the Finsteraarhorn. Ibid. 11. xix. 329 What is true for 
masses is also true for atoms. 

f b. applied to the created itniverse or the earth. 
1587 Golding il/arrm^iii. (1617)33 When hee had layd 
the foundations of this goodly Ma.sse. 1602 Siiaks. Ham. 
iii.iv. 49 Yea this solidity and compound masse,. .Is thought- 
■ sicke at the act. 1697 Dryden Vir^. Georg, tv. 324 God the 
-whole created Mass inspires. 

; + c. Phys. The wbole quantity of blood or fluid 
dispersed through an animal body. Obs. 

1693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Massa^ all the 
Blood is commonly called the Mass of Blood. 1698 Fryer 
■Acc. E. India .5- P. 16 That the Misty Vapours might not 
hinder the kind operation begun on their tainted Mass of 
• Blood, 1731 Arbuthnot Nat. Aliments (1735) 175 If there 
is not a sufficient Quantity of Blood, -to subdue u, it [acid] 
may infhet the whole Mass of the Fluids. 1732 Law Strioits 
C. xi. 178 Poison, .corrupts the whole mass of blood, 
d. (See quots.) 

1855 J. R. Llifchild Corrtxeall Hines 83 il/irrf jex are some- 
times termed pipe-veins by miners. . . The best conception 
that can be formed of them ts, that of an irregular branching 
cavity, descending either vertically or obliquely into the 
rock, and filled up with metalliferous matter. 1883 C. Le 
N. Fostkr in EncycL Brit. XVI. 441/2 Masses. These are 
deposits of mineral, often of irregular shapes, which cannot 
be distinctly recognized as beds or veins. 

3 . A dense aggregation of objects apparently 
forming a continuous body. 

1609 Bible (Douay) i Sam. xxv. 18 Two hundred mases 
[Vulg. massas\ of drie figges. 1660 F, Bkooke ir. Le 
Blanc's Tray. 15 The Mosca or Temple of Meka is a masse 
_*of stone's built round. 1716 Addison Preeholder'Ho. 26 ? 4 
Such a beautiful mass of colours. 1776 Withering Brit. 
Plants (17961 II. 503 The whole mass of seeds upon the 
fruitstalk. x866 Treas. Bot.^ Masses. Collections of any- 
thing in unusual quantity; as, for example, pollen-masses, 
which are unusual collections of pollen. 1875 Bucklaso 
Log-bk. 90 One solid mass of living cod. x88a (Juida Moths 
II. 32 Inere were ma.sses of camellias and azaleas. 1B84 
Bower & Scott De hary's Phaner. 361 A many-layered 
mass of sclerenchymatous fibres. 

4 :. transf. anu Jig. (from senses 2 and 3). 

a. A large quantity, amount, or number (either 
of material or immaterial things) ; often with the 
notion of oppressive or bewildering abundance. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. ii. vi, 36 b, The 
whole masse .« may amount too about 130. caces. 1604 
Shaks. 0 th. i\, iii. s8o, 1 remember a masse of things, but 
nothing distinctly. 1626 T. HIawkcksI //o(yCr/. 

71 The children of rich men become droulby amongst a 
masse of fountaynes.^ 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. Commw. 
227 In the Silver-Mines, which were discovered in Poccsie 
. . nath beene found so huge a masse of Bullion, that [etc ]. 
1647 Clakenoon Hist, Reb. 1. § 4 Like so many atoms con- 
tributing jointly to this massofeonfuMon now before us. 1650 
Fuller A/fg'rtA 396 Ofthislastlz’;c.saU}a mass was spent m 
the Temple, i772y’KN/«r Ixviii. (tSzo) 353'J'akjng the 
whole of it together .it constitutes a mass of demonstration 
.. complete .. to the human mind. 1849 I^Iacaulay Hist. 
Eng. vi. 11. xxo A mass of near twenty thousand page-?. 
185s Ibid. xi. III. 87 They removed a vast mass of evil 
without' shocking a vast mass of prejudice. 1865 Tvlor 
Early Hist. Man. i. 13 Any one who collects and groups a 
mass of evidence. 1879 RuSKiN./4rr<77wr 0/ Chace (1880} ll. 
‘206 There is a mass of iettci-s on my table this morning. 

of money, treasure, etc. Also a 

sum of money, a stock or fund. In Gaming 
after F. amount of a person’s stake. Obs. 

1568 Grafton C/iron. II. 37 By reason whereof he gathered 
a gre.”!! masse of money. 1577 Hellowes Guevara's Chron, 
89 The olTtcers of the treasurte, that is to saye, suche as had 
the collection and keeping of the masse of Rome. 1592 
Warner Alb. Eng. vii. xxxiv. (16x2) x66 And he for Masses 
great was brjb’de Earle Henry to betray. 1593 Shaks. 
2 Hen. K/, i. iii. 1^4 Thy sumptuous Buildings, .. Haue 
cost a masse of pubhque Trea.surie. 1622 Bacon Hen. Pll 
159 Hauing alreadie madeouer great Masses of the Treasure 
of our Crowne. 1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. iv. 63 Carefully 
keeping their money for them, till it amounted to a mass. 
‘X727 Boyer /^r. Diet. ^ Masse {ioviCiS d'line Heredite ou d'une 
Socicte), Mass, or Stock. Jbid.^ jVasse, (en Termes de Jeu 
de hazard) the Mass, at Play. 

c. used hyperboHcally^ esp. in phrase To be a 
(or one) mass of (e.g. bruises, faults, mistakes, etc.). 

x6i6 B. Jonson Devil an Ass iv. tii, I am a woman .. 
match’d to a mass of folly. 1623 Gouge Serm. Extent 
God's Provid. § 15 Papists.. whose doctrine is a masse of 
ancient heresies. 1845 Marryat $ Apr. Li/e <5- Lett. (1872) 
II. X97 The countty is really, without exaggeration, one 
mass of violets, 1867 Smiles Huguenot's Eng. i. (t88o) 2 
The Church itself was seen to be a mass of abuses. 

d. applied to an extensive unbroken expanse 
(of colour, light, shadow, etc.). Also, in P'ine 
Art^ one of the several main portions which the 
eye distinguishes in a composition, each character- 
ized by a certain degree of unity in colour or 
lighting throughout its parts. 

1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. v. 120 There are some parts in 
them commonly to be distinguished from the Mass in gross ; 
for example, the hairs in men, eyes, teeth, naiU, &c., that 
as one would conceive such lines, or hatciies on those masses, 
others may likewise be as well fanci’d upon those lesser, and 
more delicate members. 1695 Dryden Dufresnoy's Art 
Paint. X41 This he did. .by making the Masses of the 
JJghts and Shadows, gre.iter and more disentangl'd. 1710 
J. Harris Techn, in Painting, are the large 

parts of a Picture containing the great Lights and Shadows, 


1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XIII.609/X Some technical know- 
ledge of the effect producible hymasses of light and .shade. 
1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1. 11. ii. v, § 10 The masses which 
result from .right concords and relations of details are 
sublime and impressive; but the masses which result from 
the eclipse of details are contemptible and painful. 1875 
McLaren Serm. Ser. 11. x. 173 AU striped with solid masses 
of blackness. 189^ Zancwill Master 11. i. x2x The occa- 
.'sionarfineness of line, the masterly distribution of masses. 

e. A volume or body of sound ; in Mnsic used 
esp. of the effect of a large number of instruments 
or voices of the same character. 

1879 Stainer 174 The grand musical results 
'of harps. .and other simple.instruments, when used in large 
numbers simultaneously or m alternating masses. 

, ff. ? Something burdensome; agrief, Obs, rare. 

1592 Wyrley .d rmorie 144 It is a world to marke the iollitie 
Of seamen doting in the liquid sea.. .A masse it is to note 
his miserie When raging tempests bustle on the floodj 

5 . Of human beings : A large number collected 
in a narrow space; a compact body. Also, a 
multitude of persons mentally viewed as forming 
an aggregate in which their individuality is lost. 

17x3 Berkeley Guardian No. 83 ? i The whole mass of 
mankind. 1814 Scott Wav. xlvii. Their extended files were 
pierced . . in many places by the close masses of the clans. 
x^8 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten V, 1. 134 The 
king, .sent liim orders. .to concentrate the troops round the 
Tuileries, and to act with masses. x 85 o Emerson Cond. 
Life vii. u86i) 145 Away with this hurrah of masses, and 
let us have the considerate vote of single men. 1874 Green 
Short Hist, Iv. § i. 15s The tinconquered Britons had sunk 
into a mass of savage herdsmen. 

b. Alit. A formation of troops in which the 
baitalions, etc. are arranged one behind another. 
Opposed to line. 

1889 Infantry Drill 163 A Mass wheeling into Line of 
Qiiarier Columns. .. A Line of Quarter Columns wheeling 
into Mass. 

6. 'The {_great) mass ofi the greater part or 
m.Tjority of. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Vicissitude of Things (Arb.) 371 Comets 
. .haue. .Power. .ouertheGross and Masse of 'i’hmgs. X7ir 
Swift Contests Athens Rome v. Wks. 1751 IV. 61 'J’he 
inassofthe people have opened their Eyes. x8o6 Jf.fferson 
Mh Ann. Message Writ. 1854 Vlll. 68 The great mass of 
the articles on which import is paid is foreign luxuries. 
1863 H. Cox'/rtJ*V. i.viii. 107 The great mass of the people 
had no part In the election of representatives. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed, s) III. 158 We' cannot expect the mass of man- 
kind to become disinterested. 

b. The mass*, the generality of mankind; the 
main body of a race or nation. 

1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. t. i. 65 The Corrupted Mass 
simply considered was the object of no one of all these 
graces, 1845 Browning Luria v, Ihose who Hve as models 
for the mass. 1848 Lowell Biglow Papers Ser. i. v. The 
mass ough’ to labour an' we lay on soffies. 1875 Whitney 
Life Lang. ix. 159 The language of the mass goes on chang- 
ing unchecked. 

C, The masses \ (he populace or * lower orders 
The now current antithesis with ‘the classes' seems to 
have been first used by Gladstone in 1886. 

1837 Moore Mem, (1856) VII. 174 One of the few proofs 
of good Taste that * the masses \ as they are called, have yet 
given. 1863 W. Phillips Speeches yl. 139 The m.Tsscs are 
governed more by impulse than conviction. 1B87 M. Arnold 
Kaiser Dead vn,Since 'gainst the classes, He heard, of Late, 
the Grand Old Man Incite the masses. 

7 . ta. In w<zfj=EN MASSE, bodily, all at once. 

1798 Anna Sf.waro Lett, (1811) V. 133 Our nation has 

almost risen in mass. 1807 Southey Espriella's Lett. I. 
179 The levy in mass, the telegraph, and the income-tax 
are all from France. 1869 F.W. Newman Afire. 78 Toadopt 
their superstitions In mass. 

b. In the mass*, without distinction of com- 
ponent par’s or individuals; in the aggregate. 

c i8ao S. Rogers Italy^ Nat, PreJ. (1834) 149 We condemn 
millions in Che mass as vindictive. 1832 Hr. Martineau 
Hill Valley v. 75 \Vc speak of society as one thing, and 
regard men in the mass. 

c. In a mass : in a lump sum. 

1845 Marryat Let. to Forster \n Life Lett. {1872) II. 
ig6 They have become a little income to me; which I 
infinitely prefer to receiving any sum in a mass. 

8. abstr. a. Solid bulk, massiveness. 

x6o2 Shaks. Ham. iv. iv, 47 This army of such mass and 
charge Led by a delicate and tender prince, x6o6 — Tr. 

^ Cr, I. iiL 29 But in the Winde and Tempest of her frowne, 
Distinction .. winnowes the light away; And what hath 
masse, or matter by it sclfe, Lies rich in Vercue, and vn- 
mingled. 1757 J. H. Grose Voy. E. Indies 245 When ex- 
asperated by wounds, to which their mass makes them [re. 
elephants in war] a mark hard to miss. 1856 KASi&Arct, 
Expi. II. xxiii. 225 Gathering mass as it travelled. 

b Physics. The quantity of matter which a 
body contains; in strict use distinguished from 
7veighty though the two terms are often used in- 
discriminately. Centre of mass ; see Centre 16. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Teehn. I, Masse^ this Word is used 
by the Natural Philosophers to express the Quantity of 
RIatter in any Body. z8z2-x6 Playfair Nat. P/iit. (1819) 
11. 283 The mass of the Comet. .cannot have been ;Lth of 
the mass of the Earth. x868 Lockyer GuiUemins Heavens 
(ed. 3) 25 The mass of the Sun alone however is equal to 
750 times the united masses of all the bodies which it main- 
tains in its sphere of attraction. 1876 Tait Rec. Adv. Phys. 
Set. (1883) 357 When j’ou buy a pound of tea you buy a 
quantity of the m.ifter called tea equal in m.Tss to the 
standard pound of platinum. 1893 Sir R. Ball Story of j 
Sun 97 What the periodic time of the Moon would have j 
been if our satellite bad been devoid of mass. ] 


9 . Used for med.L. massa^ a holding of land: 
1854 Milman Lai. Chr. 1. 443 note, One mass or farm had 
' been compelled , . to pay double reiiL . 

10 : atirib. and Comb. a. Arch. ^Arranged 
in large masses *, as massfier. b/ e(c. 

* Involving masses of people*, as mass drill, vote. 
G. Physics, as viasS'.attraction, -brightness, ’moment. 

d. Special comb. ; mass-area Physics (see quot.) ; 
mass-copper, ‘ native copper, occurring in large 
masses* (Raymond Mining Gloss. iSSi); mass 
meeting (see quot. 1847-54 « U.S.) ; mass- 

resistivity, -vector Physics (see quots.). 

.,x876 ISIaxwell Matter «5- Motion Ixviii. 56 When a mate- 
rial particle moves from one point to another, twice the area 
swept out by the vector of the particle multiplied by the 
mass of the particle is called the *mass*area of the' displace- 
ment of the panicle with respect to the origin from.which 
the vector is drawn. ’ 1^3 Agnes Clerke Problems in 
Astnphysics 3 The Universality of an apparent *mass- 
ailraciion was a great fact. 18^ — Syst. Stars 209 I'he 
‘•mass-brightness’ of these objects is twelve times that of 
the sun. 1896 Daily News 25 Nov. 3fj All these smart 
little childien were doing a •mass drill. X847-S4 Web- 
ster, * Mass-meeting, a large assembly of the people to 
•be addressed on some 'public occasion, usually political. 
U. States. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep, 1x861) I. 23 Those 
tumultQous mass-meetings. 1882 M inchin Uttifl. Kine, 
-mat. X08 The theorem of •mass-moments, which expresses 
the distance of the centre of mass of any body .. from 
a plane, in terms of the masses of the constituent particles 
and their several distances from the plane.^ 1848 B. Webb 
Continent. Ecclesiol. 253 There are •mass-piers below those 
of the upper church. X902 J. J. Thomson in Encycl. Brit. 
XXVIIl. s/r We may express the resistivity [of a metalj 
by .stating the resistance in ohms offered by a wire of the 
material in uniform cross-section, one metre iu length, and 
one gramme in weight. 'I'his numerical measure of the re- 
sistivity is called the y Mass-Resistivity. 1876 Maxwell 
Matter Motion lix,_ 50 Let us define a *roass-vector as 
the operation of carrying a given mass from the origin to 
the given point. Thedireciion of the ///izxf- vector is the same 
as that of the vector of the mass, but its magnitude is the 
product of the mass into the vector of the mass. 1887 
spectator 24 Sept. X265 A *mass vote of the people, 
t IVtaSS, sb 3 Obs. [a. Du. maas.'] A mesh. 
1641 S. Smhh Herring Buss Trade 3 Four Deepingsof7o 
Masses apiece, makes a NeL 

Mass (mres), vA Now rare or Obs. Forms : 

I msessian, 3 xaesse,massi, 5 massy, 6-7 masse, 
6- mass. [OK. mcessian, f. m^sse Mass 
L intr. To celebrate mass; to say or sing mass, 
(From 16th c. used derisively.) t Also to mass it 
and with cognate obj. 

cxooo iElfric Saints' Lives (1900) II. 276 He. .code to 
cyrean and sona massode. a A*. 268 Ase oftease 
preo^t messed Sc sacred meidenex beam, je.su. c 1290 
St. Mijhel X29 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 303 Jwane huy a-rercth 
ante churche, to mas-si In’iie. 2453 in Trevelyan P. iCamdeti) 
84 Item, the chaplan, and all his succebsours, shall attend 
. .unto ten of the clocke. and then ma^sy, X546 Bale Eng, 
Votaries i. (1550) 60b, He massed without consecracion, he 
gauebolye orders in hys stable [etc.]. 1562 Answ.Apol.Priv. 
pjassiii, 19 In onechurcheyeshalhaueaione time. vii. or.viil. 
massing in sundry comers. 1570 Durham Dipos. (Surtees) 
157 He .. came to Robert Peirson. .being redy to go to 

ma. <vse, and said to hym ‘ Do you masse this? ' And he. . 
said, *Ye'. 1624 Biv A[ountagu Gagg 57 Vour morrow 
Massmungers when they masse it alone, 1677 W. Hughes 
Man of Sin 11. ii. 219 He [Silvester II.] perceived his death 
whilst he was Massing. x8sx S. Wilbeuforce Let. in R. S. 
Wilberforce Life (i88x) II. iv. 124 What blind belief in a 
priest massing for them 1 

1 2 . To hear mass, Obs. rare, 
c 1770 J. Granger Lett. (1803) it. 70 Cliapel so contrived 
that men and women may mass, and not see one another. 

3 . trans. in occasional uses ; 'To subject to the 
operation of the mass ; to pass aiuay (time) at mass, 
1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 1. (1560) 92 b, They are .. Mat- 
tensed, Massed, Candeled, Lighted, Proces>ioned, . . Per- 
fumed and worshypped- 2784 K. Baci: Barham Downs 

ll. 89 And I find the ancient might sacrifice, and the modern 
Mass away a dozen hours per diem in all holiness. 

DXasS (miK), V.’ Also (?4 mace), 7 masse, 
[a. F. viasser (from 13th c.), f. masse Mass sb,-'] 

1 . trans. To form or gather into a mass; to collect, 
arrange, or bring together in masses, f Also witli 
tip. to heap up, to amass. 

The first quoL is doubtful : the word may be miswritten 
y-maked. 

Sir Ferumh. 3326 Her wllh-inne ys gold y-maced 
faste to cast out day &. nyjt. 1604 T. Wright Passions 
VI. 343 When the rich man hath massed vp liis treasures. 
i6z2 itlKBSKir. Aleman'sGuzmand'Alfi.2o6 Ifthauaske 
these men, why they masse vp money. xSzo Shelley 
Sensit. PI. iii. 33 Indian plants . . Leaf after leaf, day after 
day Were massed into the common clay. 18*7 Steuart 
Planters G. (1828) 3x3 The style, in svhich the removed arc 
mixed and massed up with the older Trees. 1849 aL Ar- 
Noi.D To Gipsy Child 4 Who mass’d, round that slight brow, 
these clouds of doom ? 1898 Rev. Brxf Phann. 27 J he 
whole being mixed and massed with k.ToHn 115 Sr. 

b. Painting, . , . , 

^753 Hogarth Anal. Beaniy xF\. x»2 ** 

theirs [rc. compositions] into fore-ground, *”*ddIfrgTOun 1 
distance or back -ground ; whicli simple and 
lilies mass together that variety which * :i,i 

1843 RISK.N A!«i. Paint. I. n. ». V. S ‘ 

go too finely, or think too I," ' h ^ 

io that they be rigntly arranged nnd rightlj massed. 

C. Jl/il.; also, to ‘concentrate (troop.) in a 

^jMlTlS:Slvri>-/r’nA3o5 Inilead of dispersing their 
force in brigades. .they massed them in phalanx form. 1B78 
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MASSED. 


Bosw. Smith Carthage ii6 His infantry he masses much 
more closely together and in much deeper formations than 
was common among the Romans, 1885 Manck, Examiner 
30 Nov. 4/6 Austria is massing troops in Herzegovina, 
d. Law, To vtass an estate : see qoot. 

1896 H. H. JuTA Selection Leading Cases il. iti The 
language of the Privj’ Council in clause (a) [viz. the mutual 
will disposes of the joint property on the death of the sur- 
vivor, or, as it is sometimes expressed, where the property 
is consolidated into one mass for the purpose of a joint dis- 
position of it) has given rise to the expression ‘massing of 
an estate*. Uid-t By the mutual will in that case only part 
of the j'oint estate was ‘ massed 
f 2 . ? To occupy with a mass of soldiers. Ods, 
a 16*7 Hayward Edw. VI (1630) 308 They feared least .. 
the French might, .either with filling or massing the house, 
or else by fortifying make such a piece as might annoy the 
haven, 

3 . rejl, and z«/r. To collect, assemble, or come 
together in masses. 

1563 Ref. Privy Council Scot. I. 248 The Clangregour . . 
hes massit thame selfis in greit cumpanyis hot als [etc.]. 
3861 Tulloch Eng. Purit. ii. 282 His reasonings run 
in great lines, or m.ass in blocks of system. 1869 Ruskin 

g . of Air § 16 But all these virtues mass themselves in the 
reek mind into the two main ones. 3879 Stevenson Traz\ 
Cez>ennes 74 The weather had somewhat lightened, and the 
clouds massed in squadron. 1892 W, Pike North. Canada 
45 The great bands of caribou.. mass up on the edge of the 
woods. 

*i* 4 . Gaming. To set the ‘mass* or stake. Obs."^^ 
1727 Boyer Fr. Dict.^ Masser, (Terme de jeu de Hazard) 
to mass, l.iy, or set. 

rare, [ad. F. : see Massage,] 

trans. To massage. (Cf. Massing vb/, sb.^) 

1786 Jllisc. in Ann. Reg. iig/i A ser3'ant . . then tnasses^ 
and seems to knead the body without giving the slightest 
sensation of pain. x888 D. hlACUtRE Art of Massage [jeA. 4) 
42 In going from one extremity to the other of the part to he 
massed. Ibid. 56, 1 will commence my description of general 
mavjage by that of massing the superior members. 

Mass, obs. form of Mace jd.l 
KCassa (race'sa). Also written Mas’r. A negro 
corruption of master. 

X774 Vocyx'^ Cozeners in. Wks. 1799 II. 190 Who opened 
the window?, .Little massa, 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's 
C. vi, ‘ Lord bless us, Mas’r said Sam. 1881 R. M. Bae- 
LANTYNE Giant of North v. What am it, tnassa? Why, it 
am a bit o* salt pork. 

Massa-'bo'wl. [app. I. G. masse^ ( = Mass 
sd.~) in the sense of ‘ paste ’ for porcelain, pottery, 
eto.3 A pipe-bowl made from the waste parings 
of meerschaum. 

1858 Homans C>'c/, Comvu 1533/x The kind of meerschaum 
howls coiled massA-hffvjls, 

Masaache, obs. form of Message sb. 
tMassacote. Obs. [a. Sp. viasacoU\ see 
Massicot.] = Babilla 2 a. 

i6sx Malynes Aitc, La-w-Merebu ^5 The stuffe called 
Soda Bariglia, or Aiassacote whereof Glasses are made. 
Massacre (mm-sakat), sb. Also 6 massaohre, 
-aq,uer, 7 ma3(8)ak0r, masaaoker, -oher, raassa- 
cry, 8 (9 illiurate) massacree. [a. F. massacre 
mase., in Q^.ma^acre, machacre, macecle, mccecle 
shambles, slaughter-house (whence maceclier, AF. 
snacesrierbaicher : see Maceg wefs), also, butchery, 
slaughter ; in the latter sense latinized in the 13th c. 
mazacrium, masacriiwi. 

Spenser stresses maua'cre, Shaks. and Marlowe vta’ssacre. 
The origin of the OF. word is unknown; Diez suggested 
derivation from a Tent, source, comparing LG. utatskeyi 
(iSlhcl to hack to pieces, but this word is itself of Rom. 
etymologj’, ^ The forms macecle synon. with L. mncellum. 
and maceclier with macellanus, suggest the possibility of 
these being corrupted adoptions from monastic Latin.] 

1. The unnecessary indiscriminate killingof human 

beings; a general slaughter, carnage, butchery; 
also occas. the wholesale killing of wild animals. 

158S T. V,. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. I. 718 There is no 
corner of this kinedome where the people, .have not com- 
mttied infinite and cruell mas.sacres, 3588 Shaks. Tit. A. 
V. 1. 61. 1 must talke of Murthers, Rapes, and Massacres, 
1590 Wedge V raro. (Arb.) 23 How the women of yc towne 
did phe themselues with their weapons, making a great 
mavsacre vpon our men. i6xx Birle x Mace. i. 24 Hauing 
made a great mxs-Nacrc. 1624 Caft. Smith Virginia 143 
They made a massacre of Dccrcand Hogues. 1655 Milto.n 
(iitte of Sounet\ On the late aiassachcr in Piemont. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury She went down inloEgjTH 

from Herods Bloody Massacr^'. 1774 Fletcher Hist. Ess. 
Wks. X795 IV. 35 ’I he horrible massacres of Catholics. 1843 
Borrow Bible in Sfain xxxvi, Plunder and massacre had 
been ft,xpeciod. 3897 G^dstone E. Crisis 4 'I’hey .arc 
treading on the burning cinders of the Armenian massacres, 
b. In .'ippcBalions of certain historic massacres. 
Massacre of St. i?<TrMi» 4 'wr:i»(earlier often ‘im. of Paris)' 
the ma.ssacre of the Huguenots of France on the 24th of 
.August *572* M. of Glencoe : the massacrcofthe ^iacdonaIds 
of Glencoe on February' 13th 3692 by their enemies the 
Campbclls,aciing undcranautborityobtainedfrom Willbm 
III. M. of the Innocents', sec Innocent B. 2, 

[rx592 Marlowe (f/V/r) The .Massacre at Paris.] 16x7 
Moryso.n Itin, i. 131, 1 wondred to sec the Massacre of 
Paris painted \'pon the walk a 17x5 Burnet Oztm Time 
(373^1 il. 356 The Ma-ssacre in Glencoe made still a great 
noise. Ibid, 157 The Report of the Massape of Glencoe 
was in.ade in lull Parliament. ,175^*^ Leysters Trav, 
(1760) II. 394 A Venus, bylltian: the m.-issacrc ofihe Inno- 
cent«, Su^nna, and GahHea, by LanfranchL 1833 L. 
Kitchic IVand. by Loire iSr The massacre of Saint Bar- 
tholomcw did not take place ncre [at Nantes). 


*595 Spenser AsnoreiiiXt See how the Tyrannesse doth 
ioy to see The huge massacres which her eyes do make. 
x6o8 Armis Nest iVi«n. (1842) 29 The maydes.. finding such 
a masaker of their dairie,., thought a yeere’sw-ages could not 
make amends. 1748 Johnson Van. Ham. Wishes 22 The 
knowing and the bold Fell in the gen’ral massacre of gold, 
f 2 . A cruel or peculiarly atrocioiN murder, Obs» 
1589 Greene Sp. Masquerade Eib, He. .caused. .some 
to be lorne with horses, some to haue their handes cut off, 
and so many sundry* Massaquers as greeueth any good 
minde to report. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Jli^ iv. iii. 2 Tyr. The 
tyrannous and bloodie Act is done. The most arch deed 
of pitlious massacre That euer j*ct this land was guilty of. 
x6o8 D. TCuvil] Ess. PoL 4* Mor. 43 b. Nor was the massacrc 
of this hi.s warlike sonne the period of his furie. 

3 . Her. ‘ A pair of antlers or attires attached to 
a piece of the skull, used as a bearing* {Cent. 
Diet. 1890). [Fr. fnassacrei] 

[1722 UisBET Sysi. Heraldry I. 338 The French use the 
Word Mas.sacree, for a Head Caboched.] 

USassacre (mse^sakai), v. Also 7 masakre, 
massacar, massacher, 8 (9 illiterate) massacree, 
9 Sc. mashacker. £a. F. massacrer^ f, massacre : 
see prec.] 

1 . trans. To kill indiscriminately (a number of 
human beings, or occas. animals) ; to make a 
general slaughter or carnage of. Also occas. absol, 

1581 Savile Tacitus* Hist.{t 6 td)sZQ The cohort was mas- 
sacred by the fraude of the Agrippinense.s, 1588 Shaks. Tit, 
A.h\. 450. CX592 Mahlowe Massacre Paris 1. Vi 'lliese are 
the Guisians,That seeke to massacre our guiltles liues. x6o6 
G. W(ooncocKE] Hist. Lvsttne viii. 39 When men of warre 
run massacaring vp and down in euery corner of a city, 
X670 Milton Hist. Eng. vi. Wks. 1851 V. 245 He caus’d the 
Danes all over England, .in one day perfidiously to be mas- 
sacherd, both Men, Women, and Childern. a 1715 Burnet 
(him Time (1724) L 502 To bring over a French army and 
to massacre all the English. 3727 C. Golden Hist. Five Ind, 
Nations 83 Your Warriors, .have Massacreed Men, Women 
and Children. 1809 Scott Poacher 102 Grouse or partridge 
raass.Tcred in March. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Ettg.x\\, III. 
650 They were, .always forming plans for massacring their 
tyrants. 

fg. 160X Dent /ViMriL 330 Satan doth continu- 
ally. .massacre innumerable soules. 

2 . To murder cruelly or violently, f Also reft. 
to lay violent hands upon oneself. 

x6ox Holland 11. 500 Harmodiusand Aristogiton, 
massacring the tyrant Pisistraius. s 6 o 6 Sueion. Annot. 
a Caesar.. wa'i^masakred with 23. wounds. 1623 Burton 
Anat. Mel. 1. ii. iv. vi. (1651) x6o Two brothers of Lov'ain 
..in a discontented humour massacred themselves. x66x 
Virginia Stat. (1823) 11 . 24 That execrable power that 
soe oloodyly massacred the late king Charles the first 1834 
James y. Marston Hall viii, That he would he massacred 
the moment he showed his face amongst the infuriated mob. 
x88x Shorthousz f. tngtesantW, xviii, But that his coach 
wa.s resolutely defended, .be would h.Tve been massacred by 
the furious mob. 

flf. ^ j 88 o Ruskin Arrovosof Chace{xZZd) II. 280 , 1 heard 
William Tell entirely massacred at the great opera house. 

1 3 . To mutilate, mangle. Obs. 

3589 Hay any Work xq Thai the magistrate may lawfully 
Cut off the members 01 Christ from his body, and so may 
lawfully massacre the body. 1651 ir. De-laS’Coveras' Don 
Fenise 303 The shame of seeing my face massacred by his 
rash hands, [38x8 Scott Hrt, Alidl. xvii, Her throat’s sair 
misguggled and mashackered.] 

Hence Ma'ssacrod, Ma'ssacring ppl. adjs. 

XS90 Spenser F,Q. hi. iii. 35 And Bangor with massacred 
^rart>Ts fill. 3597 A. M. Xx.Guillemeau's Fr. Chimrf, 10/2 
The fracture is soe greate, with such a huge quantuye of 
massacred and crushed bones. 1738 Neal Hist, Purit. IV, 
561 Imagining the ma.ssacring knife to be at their throat-s. 

IKCassacrer (mce*sakrw). [f. Massacre v. 

+ -ER ^.] One who massacres, 

3583 Mulcaster Pr>H7H7r«iv,(3887>2oTo[ol much moisture, 
..the most vile, and violent massacrer,or the most, and best 
studentes. x6oo W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 58 Cursed 
be these bloudie massacrers. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace x. 
Wks, VIII. 132 A-svassins, M.xs'^crers. and Sepiembrizens. 
1892 Ab/f<7«(N.Y.) 17 Nov. 371/2 Coconas was oneoflhe most 
active massacrers in that fatal night of Saint Bartholomew, 

lUEa'Ssacring, vbl. sb. [f. Massacre v. + 
-ingL] The action of the verb Massacre. 

i6az F. Herring Anat. 20 Such torturing and massacring 
of Men. x68o H. More Afocal. Apoe. 216 There sliall be 
. .no more bloody massaertngs of the Faithful Witnesses of 
Christ, xSao Carlyle Heroes (1858) 293 A poor barren 
countrj*, full of continual broil.s dissensions massacrings. 
1863 J, C, Mokisos St. Bernard i. vii. 93 The perpetual., i 
plundering and massacring, caused by the baronial wars. 

t ltta*ssacroTis, Obs. [f. Massacre + 
-ou.s.] Of or pertaining to massacre \ murderous. 

*593 G. Harvey* Pierce's Super. 155 In his impetuous 
and mas-sacrous sallyes. 1593 Nashe C/inV/’j T. (1613)63 
The massacrous mon^rousncs^eofthisquicke Marshablaw. 
x6o8 D. T[uvil] Ess. Pol. tfr Mor. 114 b, What massacrous, 
and impious thoughts, had..anchred in his bosom. 

Massacry, obs. variant of AIassacre 
iyrassag6 (mresa’j), sb. Therapeutics, [a, F. 
massage., f. masser to apply massage to (the body). 

The Fr. verb {maeer^ snnsser) is given by Le Geniil (Voy, 
dans Us mersde t'lm/el. X28)asihe word used by the F rench 
colonists in India in 3779. It is perh. a.Pg.amassario 
knead, f. tnassa dough (stMasstA-Q.] 

The application with the hands of pressure and 
strain upon the muscles and joints of tlie body, by 
friction, kneading, etc., in order to stimulate their 
action and increase their suppleness. Also atlrib. 
1876 ViKRxuoixsw Mat. Med.{,iZjq)qz Massage by friction 


consists in rubbing, rolling under the fingers, and gtciW 
pinching the skin, and rubbing, tapping, kneading, a*d 
exercising the muscles and joints. x888 D. Maguire Ar 
of Massage (ed, 4) 14 She could not bear it longer, 
cially if she attempted several mas'^iges per day. 
Craw'FORD Three Fates 11 . 4 ‘There s nothing for 
Tom \ she said, ‘ but a milk cure and massage’. xSjS ///’ 
butt’s Syst. Med. I. 375 Alost massage procedures, to U of 
use, should be repeated at least once daily. 

Massage v. [t. prec.] trans. To 

apply massage to ; to treat by means of massage. 

1887 Tibbits Massage 14 In hlassaging joints. 
Lancet 2 Mar. 423/1 Although abdomin.Yl massage 
effect a great deal of good, it will not be productive of 
I lasting benefit if sve omit to massage the spine. 3897 dff. 

! butt's Syst. Med. III. 187 The stifTened and swollen jricis 
should be cautiously massaged. 

Massage, obs. form of Message. 
Massageer, -ger, obs. forms .of Messengeb. 
Massagist (mcEsa-jist). [f. Massaged. + - isr.] 
One who practises massage ; a masseur or masseuse. 

1889 iV, YorkTriblmeystXay (Cent.), A slashing crilids.Ti 
by one massagist of another’s boob. i8^ Kelsey 
Pompeii 195, The sound varying according as the m.issa3ia 
strikes with flat or hollow palm. 

Massalian, variant of Messaltan. 
Massaly, variant of Massily Obs. 
Massanger(e, obs. forms of Messenger. 
Massard, obs. f. Mazaed sb., kind of cheriy. 

II IXassasaaga (meesasp'ga). Also -sangua, 
[Presumably American Indian.] A small, very 
venomous, dark-coloured, North American raltle- 
snake of the genus CrotaJophones (or t anaisona). 
3842 Holbrook N. Amer. Herpetol. III. 32 Dr. Klrlland 
..observes that this animal {Crotdhphorus KirtlaHdi\\% 
commonly known under the name Massasaugua, a word of 
Indian origin. 1853 Baird & Girard Catot. N. Amtr. 
Reptiles i. 34 Crotahphorus icrgeunnus..Ytd\x\t Rattle- 
snake, ‘ Massasauga. Ibid. 36 Crotalophorus Kirtlaitdii.. 
Black Massasauga. 1884-5 Riverside Nat, Hist, (riS8) 
111 . 397 Caudhona iergevtitia, the black rattlesnake or 
massasauga, is found in Ohio and Michigan [etc.]. 

Massay, obs. form of Massoy. 

Massbanker : see Mossbunker, 
]Uta'ss-book. [f. Mass + Book jA] j= Mis- 
sal. (Occas. used enon. for other service books.) 

<riooo Canons of /Elfric c. 21 in Thorpe LavjsXi, 350 
Salttre and pistolboc, godspellboc and mxsseboc..oas lee 
sceai mmssepreost nede habban. c X2oo Ormin Did. 31 jb 
GoddspeIless..pati sinndenn 0 hemcs.seboc InnallkejeraU 
me.<^se. c 1300 Havelok 3B6 A wol fair cloth bringen he dede, 
And theronleydethemchsebok.' t x38o \VvcLiF/r-t/.{i8So) 
290 Blessed be god, hat in euery chirche' ha)i ordeyned 
mas.'^e bookis to wiinesse his gospel, CX440 Protnp. 

334/2 Me>sboke, tnissnle. x%\i Ld. Treas. Acc. ScoUvl* 
322 Ane miss buik bocht be him to the chapete. 1642 ^|lLTO.s 
ApoL Stneci. Wks. 1851 HI. 3x5 We then using a Liturgy 
farre more like to the 5 lasse-book then to any Protestant set 
forme, CX7X4 MS. Catat. Bks. bequeathed toCorEChr. 
Coll. Oxf. hy Dr. T. Turner^ A Primer (or Masse Book) in 
English and Latin. 3873 Loncp. Wayside Inn ill. Monk 
of CasaLMaggiore 23 A. .monk. .Who. .to the mass-book 
gave but little heed. 

+ IVIasS'Creed. Obs. [Mass jA^] The Niccne 
Creed, as occurring in the service of the Mass. 

c 1000 Canons of /Elfric iv. in Thorpe Lasvs II. 244 On 
ham sinobe [on hasreceastre Nicca] waron gesetie hah.'u^an 
cyrichenunga, & se mmsse-creda. ^2225 Antr. A*. 20 El l« 
messe crede. 13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS, xxxvu. 
77X Atome mai^t hou do good nede And come to h® niassc- 
crede. <‘1440 Cast. Persev. 2371 Take il sothe as mes ertde. 
XS63-83 Foxe a. « 5 - M. II. 3670, I beleeue all the Articles 
conieyned. .in the Creedc called the Masse Creede. 

3 yCa'SS-day. arch. [OE. inscssedecg \ seeMAS 3 
sb.l and Day sb.} A fcast-d.iy. 

97X Blickt. Horn. 47 pat hi Sunnandagum & mx-ssedagum 
Codes cyrican jteorne secan. 115^ O. E. Ckron. an. xi3* 
He com on S' Petres messe del. .into pe minstre. 

E. E. Psalter Ixxiii. 8 To resle make we mes-daics allc Of 
God fra erthe for oght mai falle. e 1315 Shorehah Poetns 
(E.E.T.S.I i. 2031 Ne hy ne wondej» me-»j>eday, Ne none holy 
tyde, 3867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 1. v. 3x3 Ihc ob- 
servance of Eadward’s mass-day was ordered In looS. 

il Ittasse (mie'Sif, mase), a. and sb. Billiards, 
Also masse. [Fr., pa. pple. of masser to make a 
stroke of this kind, f. masse Mace'jA] AjiplieJ 
to a stroke made with the cue held perpendicular. 

1873 Bennett & * Cavendish ’ Billiards 351 The hamrd 
may be made by a i^sse stroke. 3897 Westm.Cau 27 Feb. 
2/3 The technicalities of nursery cannons masse cannons 
and winning and losing hazards. 3901 Q. Rev. Apr. 484 
[He] played the masse well for an EnglLbrnan. 

lillasse (mre*s^), v. rare. [ad. F. masseri see 
Massage sb.} trans. To massage, 

3887 Buck’s Handik. Med. Set, IV. 6C0 In massing the 
face of a fat patient, the tisNues can only l>c rolled and 
stretched under the fingers and palm. 38S8 D. MacuikC 
Art of ilffljjn?'*‘(cd.4) ^5 Wc are no longer In those day* 
when four, or six, or eight persons were employed at one 
time to masse you. (In cd. x (i8B6j the writer uses nutsser 
(in roman) as an iinpcraiive.) 

Masse, obs. LMack, Mass, Maze; var. Mas Obs, 
Idasseager, obs. form of Me.shencer. 
Massed (miest), ///. (I. [f. Ma 8 Sc '.2 + -edL] 
Gathered into a mass. Also with up. 

1884 J. Parker / f/f’x/. Act’ll!. 3x5001101 ask forproofrin 
words and paragraphs and mas^cd-up sentences, 

W. C. Smith NUJrostnn \. i. 259 'Hie bfcczc Rustics their 
higher leaves over a tower Green with masked ivy. 

Daily Nr.vs'Si May 5/1 Thirtymasjcd regimentalorclicslras. 
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+ IVIaSsednesS. Obs. In 4 masaydnos. [f. 
Mass ji.- + -ED 2 + -NESS.] Massiveness. 

1398 Trevzsa Barih. De P. R. v. xxvji, (1495) 136 The 
bones of the armes ben holovv that they ben not to heuy hi. 
massydnes. 

Massee, Mas3elen,.obs. ff. Massy, Maslin 
3 VEasselgem,.ing,-jen,-jon,»Un: sccMaslin^. 
Massels, Massely : see Measles, Massily. 

+ I\lasseilger. Obs. [Possibly repr, an AF. 
form (cf. balinger) of OF. massonyer^ inaisonier\— 
late L. mansiondrius : see Mansionary, Cf. the 
surnaine Massinger (which, however, may be for 
messenger). "I ? An inmate of a religions house. (But 
peril, for inass-singer or messenger^ 

1SS3 Becon Religuts^ 0/ Rome (1563) 190 The brethren 
or massencers of the said order, a 1564 — Acts of Christie 
Autichr. Wks. in. 401 To Minstrels, to Massengers,' to 
Friers, to Flatterers, 

t 3 VEa‘SSer^. [OE. msessere^ f. tnxsstan^ 
Massz/.^: see-ER^.] One who celebrates mass; 
a mass-priest ; also, one who attends mass. (After 
OE. only as a Protestant term of derision.) 

A 1000 Azarias 149 Blelsien he hine sacerdos, soSfaest 
cyning, milde maesseras inasrne dryhten. 1543 Bale Vet a 
Course, etc. 38 A good mattenser, masser, and so forth ; but 
no true gospell preacher. 1579 J. Stubbes Gafiuff Gulf 
A viij. The Spanish massers had theyr customers more 
then ynough. 

'hlVlasser 2, Obs,rarc“'^. attrih, masser-scourer, 
said to mean * gong-farmer * or scavenger, 
c X515 Cocke LorclVs B. 3 Than came a gonge fermourer, 
Other wyse called a masser scourer. 

Masser^, -or (mte’sai). [f. F. viass^er (see 
Massage sb.) + -eb -or.] One who practises mas- 
sage j a masseur or masseuse. 

i 883 D. Maguire Art of Massage (ed. 4) 33 The masser. 
IPerh. amisprint for which occurs twice on the same 
page.] 1899 Allbuit's Syst. Med, VIII, 158 A successful 
mas.sor (if I maycoin a word we stand in need of) of either sex 
must have gentle manners, and a delicate touch. 1902 Encyel. 
Brit, XXX. 573 A single masser should have strength 
enough to do the work without too obvious exhaustion. 
Masser, obs. form of Macer 1 , Mazer, 
Masserate, obs. form of Macebate. 
Massereen, obs. form of Maz.vrine sbA 
Masseter (nisesfHai). Anai, [a.mod.L./war- 
(whence F. mass^ier), a. Gr. yaaijrfjp (formerly 
miswritten /tatra-), agent-n, from paadaOai to chew. 
(The Gr. sb. occurs in apposition with pvs muscle, )] 
(Usually masseicr imtscle,) One of the principal 
masticatory muscles, passing from the malar bone 
and zygomatic arch to the ramus of the lower jaw. 

1666 J. Smith Old Age{\^gCi 77 It [the upper jaw] hath,, 
one wonderful pair of Muscles, colled, the Masseters. 1694 
Phil, Traits, XVIII. 24 A Child . . who had just then re- 
ceived a large Wound upon the Masseter Muscle. 1^9 
St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 68$ The masseters were rigid, 
•x88i DAVEYin Jml.Psychol, Med.Vll.i, A tetanic rigidity 
of the temporal and masseter muscles, 
t Masseteral, a. Obs. rare. In 6 -all. [ad. 
inod.L. inassiteralis •. see Masseter and -al.] 
= Masseteric. 

1578 Banister 1.15 Towards the sides where the 

temporall ISIu.scle is, as also the originalloftheMosseterall. 

Masseteric (mresfte'rik), a. and ji. [f. Mas- 
seter + -ic.] 

A. adj. Of or pertainingf to the masseter mnscle. 

*831 R. Knox Cloquet's An at. 463 The ., masseteric, 
buccal and pterygoid twigs. 1891 Flower & Lydekker 
Introd. Mammals 171 The masseteric fossa of the mandible, 

B. sb, A masseteric nerve, muscle, artery, etc.^ 

3^0 E, Wilson Vade M. 386 The m^setenc, 

which cro‘;scs the sigmoid notch with the masseteric artery 
to the masseter muscle. 3875 Sir W. Turner in Eucycl. 
Brit. I. 836/x The lower jaw. .is elevated by the temporal 
muscles..and by the masseterics. 

Slasseterine (msest'-terin), a. fa. F. mas- 
sitirinx see Masseter and -ine.] =prec. A, 

3855 Dunglison Med. Lex. (ed. 12), Masseterine Artery, 
..Masseterine Nerve. ..Masseterine P’etn. 

II 3 yCasS 6 nr (masor). [Fr. ; agent-n, f. inasserx 
see Massage r 3 .] A man who practises massage. 

1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 73 Masseur Is a male 
rubber, and masseuse a female rubber. 1899 A Ubuit's Syst. 
Med. VIII. 32 It is very important that the masseur should 
be gentle in the exercise of his craft. 

II Masseuse (masoz). [Fr. ; fern, formation 
corresp, to prec.] A woman who practises massage. 

1876 [see Masseur]. 1B97 AllhuU's Syst. Med. IV, 342 
Treves has seen a normal kidney worked out of its place by a 
vigorous masseuse who mistook it for a fecal mass, 
ilassey, obs. form of Massy a. 
Ma*SS-ilonse. Obs. exc. Mist. [Mass 
In 17-1 8th c. a common designation used by Pro- 
testants for a Roman Catholic place of worship. 

1644 in Wallington Notices of Reign of Chas. / (1869) II. 
205 They build their Mass houses in every street. 1688 
Evelyn Diary 7 Oct., A Jesuite, who in the Masse-house 
..had disparaged the Scripture. X780 Johnson Lett, to 
Mrs. Thraleq June, At night the outrages began by^tbe 
demolition of the mass-house by Lincoln’s Inn. 1809 Ken- 
dall Trav. HI. Ixvii. 54 On the farm are small remains of 
the missionary church, called by the protestant colonists the 
mass-house, Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II, 101 Great 

crowds assembled in Chcapsideto attackthenewmassbouse. 
Massi, obs. form of Mass v,\ Massy a. 

VoL. VI. 


Massicot (mje'sikpt). Forms : a, 5-8 maati- 
cote, 6 mastecott, 7 masticoate, -cut, 8 -coat, 
6- masticot. R. 6 maskett, 8 znasicot, 7- mas- 
sicot. [a. F. massicot (1480 in Hatz.-Darm.), in 
1 6th c. once masticot (Godefr., who explains it as 
* mastic *, app. erroneously). Of obscure origin : cf. 
the synonymous It. marzacotlo ; also Sp. inazacote 
kali, mortar.] Yellow protoxide of lead, used as a 
pigment. 

a. 1472 Fahic Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 79 Pro ij lb. 
masticote pro pictura supradlctomm candelabrorum. 1546 
Jnv. Ch. Surrey (1B69) 106 Item for a li. of mastecott ij*. 
IS73 ^Z-rV/miV/fa The like sise may you make with 
. .red or yellow oklr, orpiment or masticot. 3658 W. Sander- 
son Graphics 84 Yellow. The best is Masticoate. 1695 
Drvden Du Fresnofs Art Paint. 172 The Masticot is 
very Light, because it is a very clear yellow, and very near 
to white. 373s Diet. Polygraph, s. v. Face, For the faintest 
and weakest colour .. (usej a very small quantity of pink 
or masticote. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build, 4x5 Masti- 
cot, as a pigment isflalce-white, or white-lead gently calcined, 
by which it is changed to a yellow. 

1532 in E. Law Hampton Crt, Pal. (1885) I. 363, 12 lb. 
of while lead . . 1 Ib, of maskett. 1658 Phillips, Massicot, 
a kinde of Oaker, made of Ceruse, or white Lead. 3776 
Phil. Trans. LXVI. 620 The massicot had a pale greenish 
cast, owing to iron. 3706 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 
488 Masicot or yellow (Six. 3873 Fownes' Chern, (ed. xx) 
450 Litharge or massicot. 

Massie, obs. form of Massy. 
i[ Massif (mie'sif). Also 6 -ife. [Fr.: subst. 
use (ill various applications) of //torr^MASSivE a."] 
+ a. ? A block of building (obs,). b. ? A mass 
of stone. C. A mass or clump of plants or shrubs, 

d. A large mountain-mass ; the central mass of a 
mountain ; a compact and more or less independent 
portion of a range. 

3524 \n Hakluyts Yoy. (1599) 11 . 1. 86 The sayd trauerses 
and repaires.,beganne at the masslfe of Spaine made by the 
rcuerend lord g^reat master Mery d'Amboise, & ended at the 
church of S. Saluador. 1862 Ansted Channel 2sl. 11. xi. 
282 The massif of the north pier at St. Peter’s Port. 3885 
Geikie Text'bk.Geol. (ed. 2) 40 A large block of mountain 
ground, rising into one or more dominant summits, and 
more or less distinctly defined by longitudinal and traverse 
valleys, is termed in French a massif—si word for which 
there is no good English equivalent. x888 Blackw. Mag. 
Aug. 219 Those mon.sters of norticulrure known as massifs. 
3899 Nature 15 June 152/2 The central part of the mnssif. . 
of Mont Blanc consists of a granitoid rock called protogtne. 
1899 Ibid. 2 Nov. 20/2 The formation of a dune tract or dune 
massif appears to be chiefly determined by the presence of 
ground moisture. 

Massif(f)e, obs. forms of Massive. 
Massiform (mffi’sifpim), a, [f. L. mass^a 
Mass sb.'^ -h -(i)form.] ‘In the form of a mass* 
{Syd. Soc. Lex, 1 890). 

Massilian, variant of Messalun. 
t Massily, adv. Obs, Also 5 masly, 5-6 
massely, 6 -alio. [f. Massy + -ly 2.] Massively. 

c X400 Destr, Tr.y 3923 Troilus jjc tru was. .Full massely 
.made, & of mayn strenght. Ibid. 3975 Ecuba, the onest & 
onerable qwene, Was.. Massily made as a manlyke. 0x420 
Avoxv. Arth. lii. He (the boarj is roasly made. 15x3 Doug- 
las ^neis X. xiii. 38 The loiher. . Abydis siowlTy, fermyt 
in his fors, And massely [v. r. {17x0) massalie] vpstude with 
bustuus cors. a 1668 Sir W. Waller Div. Medit. (iB;jp) 86 
Let our houses be never so strongly and massily built, if 
..we lean upon them, they shall not stand. 

Masaindewe, obs. form of Measondue. 
IVCassiness (mm-sines). [f. Massy + -ness.] 
The quality of being massy ; massiveness. 

1570 Deb Math. Pref, b ij, The Solidity, Massines and 
Body of the Sonne. 1^7 Golding De Momay The mas- 
sinesse of things is that .. that maketh them vnable to do 
things. Contrariwise the more spirituale a thing is, the 
more actiue It is. 1625 Laud lYks. (1847) 1 . 110 It is 
not the great m.'issines.s of a pillar, but {etc.}. 27x2 J. 
James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 33 Avoiding too great a 
b'lenderness, as well as too great a MassynessofOrnaments. 
3773 Johnson Lei, to Mrs, Thrale 12 Aug., The cathedral 
has a massyness and solidity such as I have seen in no other 
place. 3810 Sue.\A.-EY Zastrozzi XV, A lamp, whose rays., 
showed . . the extreme massiness of the passages. 

Massing (mse’sig), vbl. sh^- Also 3 mesing-, 
4 mesin-, 4, 6 megsyng, 5 mesyng. [f. Mass 
+ -ING i.] The action or practice of celebrating 
mass. 

X340 Hampole /V. C<r«rc, 3589 Four maners of helpes.. 
prayer and fastyng, And almus dede and messyng. xS 4 *-S 
Brinklow Lament. (1874) X05 , 1 will exhorte all prestes. .to 
fle and geue ouer that abhominable massynge, which is a 
blasphemy to Christes bloude. 3^6 Bale Eng, Votaries i. 
(1548) 19 b. Pranked vp with tabernacles &lyghtes,sensynges 
& massinges. i66x J. Procurations iii, I cannot 

fix the original of this due, forasmuch as the act of Classing 
guotihet die dominico being too generall .. doth not fitly 
denominate thepay. 1850 Elded s House 266 These Catho- 
lics are always for praying and massing. 

•f b. atirib. and Comb., as massing apfarel, cofe, 
furniture, matter, robe, room, sacrifice, vestment, 
wine ; massing closet, « mass-closet ; massing- 
mate (? nonce-ivd.), the celebrant at mass ; mass- 
ing penny = Mass-penky; massing-priest = 
Mass-priest. 

3566 > 4 rmv. Exam.pretendlngtovtayntayneApparellxyz 
Being required of papbticall persecutours to do on all their 
•massing apparell, 1656 Hevun Surv. France x8o In this 
•Massing (Closet over the Altar there was hanged a tablet. 
3610 Bp. Hall Apot. BrovmisU § 46 What meane you to 


MASSIVE. 

charge our churches with 'carued and painted images’?.. 
What more? ’^Massing copes and surplices'. 2594 Hooker 
Ecct. Pol. ly. xi. § 2 All their *Ma.ssing furniture almost they 
tooke from the law. 1607 R. C(are\v] xc.Estienne's JVorldof 
ponders 294 The •Massing-mate [Fr. messalizant] hath the 
Deacon and Subdeacon to assist him. 1549 Latimer $th 
Senn. bef. Edxv. VI (.Arb.) 139 Bcala cotli, is a preachjmge 
matter I tell you, and not a *massyng matter. 1292 Durham 
Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 490 Et de ixr. iiijrf. oh, de •hlesingpenis 
^[odem] t[errnino]. 1536-7 Ibid. 667 De messyngpennys 
nichil,quia dimittunturcumtota villa. 1560 Becon Caieck. 
■y. Wks. 1564 I. 457 But if ther bee none other remedy but 
that the *n)assinge priestes ivil! sacrifice Christe in their 
masse-*!. 3574 Cife qo/h Abp. Canterb. To Rdr. Fij, It 
bad some reason to call the Massinge Prieste, a prisfe 
secular. 3656 Jeanes Fubi.Christ 63 Their massing priests, 
and masse sacrifice. 1625 Gonsahio's Sp. tnquis. 140 
Ihey despoiled him of those vile and wicked *Massing 
robes. 3623 Goad Dolef. Euen-Songti A. Chamber, .being 
the vsuall ^Massing roome for the English resorting thither, 
c XS7X Northbrooke Poore Mans Garden Ep. Ded. i More 
diligent to mooue them to believe in . .the ’Massing Sacrifice, 
then Christes Oblation. 16x2 T. James Corrupt. Scripture 

I. 5 marg., ’Massing vestimenls. 2647 'Trarp Comm. Rom. 
X. 2 He thoucht he had never sufficiently mingled his ’mass- 
ing wine with water. 

Massing (mce'sigX sb.^ [f. Mass z/.- -h 
-IKG ^.] The action 01 Mass v.^ 

1804 1 C White Let. R. A, 7 May, What the painters call 
the massing, or getting the effect of the more prominent 
lights and shades by broad dashes of the pencil. 1870 Daily 
News 9 Dec., To-day there has been a massing of German 
troops, but no fighting. 

Massing (mse'sig), vbl. sb.^ The action of 
Mass v.S; ihe practice of massage. 

1855 Dunglison Med. LexAeA. id), Massing, shzmpooicig. 
190Z Encycl. Brit. XXX. 573 Without going so far as to 
make massing a closed profession. 

Massive (mre'siv), a. Forms: 5 massiffe, 
massyve, 5-6 massife, 6- massive, [ad. F. 
massif, f. masse Mass sb.“ : see -rvE.] 

L Forming or consisting of a large mass ; having 
great size and weight or solidity, f Of a person : 
Bulky, large-bodied (obs.), 
rx4io Lydg. Reas, Sens. 2730 Ful of trees.. Massiffe 
and grete and evene vpryght. 3481 Caxton Myrr. 11. xxi. 
h 4 U The erihe meueth so strongly, that it behoueth to falle 
all that whiche is theron thaugh it were a massyue tour. 
2485 — C/tas. Ct. 163 The portyer. .is a paynymhydous and 
grete, massyfi stronge and felonnous. ^ a 1806 Bp. Horsley 
Serm. (1816) I. vii. 124 The common military sword is a heavy 
massive weapon, for close engagement. xB^o Dickens Barn. 
Rudgei, Its ceilings .. heavy with massive beams. x868 

J, H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I, 342 The buildings were too 
massive to be destroyed. 

b. Of articles of gold or silver : Solid, not 
hollow or plated. 

3582 Stanyhubst AEneis ir. (Arb.) 68 Theare massiue gonld 
cups bee layd. 3662 Evelyn Diary 9 June, 'I’he greate 
looking-glasse . . of beaten and massive gold. 3851 D. Wilson 
Preh, Ann. (1863) II. ni. v. 333 A massive silver chain. 

+C. Solid, having three dimensions. « Massy ic. 
3589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 310 Painting and 
keruirjg, whereof one represents the naturalL.in the super- 
ficial! or flat, the other in a body massife. 

'fd. Of textile fabrics: Thick, substantial. Obs. 
3(^o-98 Lassels Voy. Italy I. 87 The silk-stockings. .are 
twice as strong as ours, and very massive. 

e. Of architectural or artistic st3’le: Presenting 
great masses, solid. 

1842 W. Spalding Italy It. Isl. I. 262 That broad, mas- 
sivCjSevere cl.-issicism which marked the newly emancipated 
age of Phidias. xS6z M. Patt/son ^jx. (1889) I. 44 When 
the Company proceeded to rebuild, they no longer did so in 
the massive and imposing style of the fourteenth century. 

f. Of the features, head, forehead, etc. i lAirgely 
moulded or modelled. 

3843 Lytton Last Bar. i.iv, His forehead was singularly 
high and massive. 3885 Miss Braddon IVyllanfs Weird 
I. L 14 The features are firmly modelled, bold, and massive- 
%. transf and fg. a. Of immaterial things*. 
Solid, substantial; great or imposing in scale. 

1582 Molcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 221 Religious 
skill is farre more massiue. 2833 Herschel Astron. iii. 154 
One result of maritime discovery on the great scale is, so to 
Speak, massive enough to call for mention as an astrono- 
mical feature, 1858 HauthorncFV. ^ It.Noie^Bks. (1871) 
1.262 Mighty figures. .looking as.if theywere necessarily so- 
gigantic because the thought within them was so massive. 
1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library {iZgz) I. iv. ist Scott 
was a man of more massive and Jess impulsive character. 

b. Psych. Of a sensation, a state of conscious- 
ness : Having large volume or extensive magnitude. 

1855 Bain Senses 4 * Int. 92 A massive or voluminous feeling 
of comparatively little acuteness or intensity. Ibid. 132 The 
..sensation of chillness., is.. not acute but massive and 
powerful. 2872 SpESCERFrf«c.Px^r/;<j/.§S*3lL579As*“‘S 
[of pleasurable recollections] grows by accumu- 
lation, it becomes vague in proportion as it bccomw^niassive. 
2892 Stevenson Across ihe Plains 4 All the activities of my 
nature had become tributary to one massive sensation of 
discomfort. 

c. Path. Of a disease, etc. : Affecting a large 
continuous portion of tissue. 

iZ^TAUbuU'sSyst.Med.\\.s(>l Massive gangrene some- 
times occurs, 1809 Ibid. Vlll. 496 In mas«ve s» eJImgs of 
the tongue and throat relief has bwn given by [etc.]. 

d. Mus. Presenting a large volume of sound. 

1B61 Calveklcv slanA a air 

I..H.ar you humming of • th= gni youd loft "d ■" 
mnssivo buss. .BSs 7 Fcb._i92 Somo uuml^rs 

were splendidly given, notably the massive chorus. . . and the 
whole of the processional choruses. 
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3 . Forming a solid or continuous mass ; compact, 
dense, or (sometimes, merely) uniform in internal 
‘structure ; existing in compact continuous masses, 
liow rare exc. Min. as the epithet of minerals not 
definitely ciy'stalline, and Geol. as applied to rocks 
or formations presenting no structural divisions. 

1558-68 Warde tr. A lexis' Seer. 64 If it should boile but a 
little more than it ought to boile, it would be thicke and mas- 
sife. Ibid. 64 b. Seeth them in a kettle untill they be neither to 
much nor to Title boiled, but even hole and massive not broken. 
*573 Art 0/ Limning 7 The galles must be smal curled, 
and massive within. 1796 Kirwan Min, (cd. 2) II. 

226 Mercury. .Second family. Slaty... Found Massive, i860 
Ruskik Mod. Paitit,\. vii.iu 112 Clouds maybe broadly con- 
sidered as of two species only, massive and striated. I cannot 
find a belter word than massive, though it is not a good one, 
for I mean it only to signify a fleecy arrangement in which 
no lines are visible. 1871 yukes' Man. Geol. (ed. 3) 99 The 
leading diflerences of structure among igneous rocks are the 
bedded . . ; amorphous . . ; massivct occurring in large masses 
which can be broken or quarried in any direction [etc.]. 

Ji^. 1600 Tourneur Transf. Metam. Ivii, (Had he beene 
a man of massive hart) He would haue melted at her mer- 
maide’s part. 

4 . Pertaining to masses as distinguished from 
molecules; molar. 

1877 E. R. Conder Bas. Faith iii. 122 The control of mind 
over the material world . . is limited to the power of produc- 
ing motion, massive or molecular. 

Massively (ma^sivli), adv. [f. Massive + 
-LY-.] In «a massive manner or form, 

1550 Sir R. Bowes in Hodgson Hist. Norikumb. nr. (1828) 
II. 200 That side to be massively rampiered with earth. 1844 
Mrs. Browning Fision of Poets 747 And so . . Rose the full 
notes; now parted off In pauses massively aloof, Like mea- 
sured thunders. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. ^ It. Note-Bks, 1. 
259 Houses built so massively. .that [etc.], 
b. itonce-ttse. By masses of persons. 

1876 Geo Eltot Dan. Der.Wx^krx assumption which-, 
was massively acted on at that date of the world’s history. 

Massiveness (mre*sivnes). [f. Massive -h 
-xzss.] The state or quality of being massive. 

1530 pALSGR. 2^3/2 Massyfnesse, solidit/. 1603 North's 
Plutarch^ hife Plutarch (16x2) 1204 Doest thou ihink it is 
by reason of the massiuenes or weight, or by the swifmesse, 
or strength of the eyes? x62oVenner ViaRectax, 19 Bread 
made of Rie. .is cold, heauy, and hard to digest, and by reason 
ofthemassiuenesse thereof, very burdensome to ihestomacke. 
185$ Bain Senses bnt. 92 The peculiarity of it Uc. the 
feeling of fatiguel as a pleasure is not intensity or acuteness, 
but quantity, massiveness, or volume. 1870 F, R. Wilson 
Ch. Lindisf.f^"^ The sombre massiveness ot the tower, 

Massledine, -legen, obs. ff. Masltn 2. 
Massless (mce-sles) , a. [f. Mass .2 + -less.] 
Having no mass. 

18^9 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 1. § 345 A material 
particle supported by massless springs. 

Ma'ss-mo nger. [Massj/^I] A con- 

temptuous term lor a Roman Catholic. 

Common in the i6tbc. 

1550 Bale Eng. Notaries it. 27 Callynge both hym & hys 
masmongers. fleshe makers, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Skiamachia Wks. 1x711) 199 Ye are mass-mongers, adorers 
of angels, [etc.]. 1826 Southev Find. Ecct. Angl. 21X 

This scheme for bringing custom to the mass-mongers at 
Tunnaccster, 

So fMa'ss-mo^nglng vbU sb. and ppl. a. 

*55? LATiMEK-S'ifw;. 23^^^ Sund. Trin. (1584) 2C5 An other 
denying of Christ is this Alassemongyng. x6o7 R. C(arew] tr, 
Estienne's World of Wonders 204 Another atasse-monging 
gentleman of Lorraine. i6x* W. Sclater Minister's Portion 
8 Things giuen to superstitious vses, suppose to maintain 
masmonging. 

Masson, -nery, obs, ff. Mason, Masonry. 
Massondew : see Measondue, 

Massond(e, Her. : sec Masoned ppl. a. 3. 

11 MasSOOla(ll fmdesf/’la). Forms: 7musoola, 
7, 9 mussooln, 8 (mausolo), 9 (masuli), muss-, 
xQas(8)ulnli, mussoolah, 8-9 mas(s)ooIa, mas- 
8oolah. [Of obscure origin : see conjectures in 
Yule.] A large surf-boat used for conveying pas- 
sengers and goods between ships and the shore 
on the Coromandel coast. Often massoolah^boat, 
2685 W. Hedges Diary 3 Feb., This morning two Musoo- 
las 6: two Catt.amarans cameofftoy" Shippe. ..[We] got into 
y* Mussoola. X760-X87Q Isec quots. in Yule s. v. Mussoola], 
*W3 Hodges Trav. India 4 A boat of the country, called a 
Massoolah boat. 1899F.T, iivLLtn Leg Sea-Tfaif 70^ The 
crazy ‘m.assulah’ boats. .so often described by visitors to 
Madras. 

Massor: sec Masser j^. 3 , Mazer. 
Massora(h: sceMAsouAn. 

Massorat, -etc, -ite; see Masorete, -ite. 
Massoy (ma: soi). Also 8 mossay, 9 massoi, 


inussooy, raussoi, Dtcls. missoy. [a.Malay iS )- i 
fnasi/i,} The bark of an Iiast Indian tree, Cttma- 
momnm Kiamis. Also massoy-bark. Massoy^ 
camphor., oilx products obtained from this bark. 

iBoo Aiiaf. Ann. Reg., Chron. 35/2 Bifd's nests, tripangs, 
massay, agamgar.. shall pay 5 per cent. Ihid.,Mise. Tracts 
74 note. It is much more esteemed than the massoy bark. 
jBS9 Times 20 June 9/2 A fragrant aromatic bark, called 
mussoey. Waits It. Cvitlins Uandbk. Chau. XIV. 
3S0 Oil of Mavsoy. Ibid. 381 Massoy camphor. White 
powder, heavier than svater. 1884 Ene^ cl. Brit. XVIl. 359/2 
Massoi bark. 

Ma'SS-penny. arch. [Mass / 3 .j] An offer- 
ing of money made at mass. 

1362 Lascl. P. pi. a. m. 217 Pfcst€S.,A5kc> Mcede and 


Masse-pons and heote Mete eke. C138S Chaucer Somf>n. 
T. 4t A goddes halfpeny or a masse peny. 1470-^S Malorv 
/Ir-MKr xviii. XX, 761 Praye for mysoule & bery me atte 
leest & offre ye my masse peny. 1528 Tindale Obed. Chr. 
Man Pref. xv. He fetteth here a masse peny, there a 
trentall, yonder dirige money. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 
11. vii. 504. 1877 Miss Yonce Cameos III. xvii. 256 He 
had ^en at the chapel.. and offered his mass-penny. 

aiirib. 1579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's ShefJu Cal. June 25 
ThejT packed pelfe and Massc-penie religion, 
IHIa’ss-priest. arch. [Mass j 3 .^] A priest 
whose function it is to celebrate mass. 

In OE. applied gen. to any priest (Christian or Jewish); 
in ME. app. used spec, for a secular priest as opposed to 
a monk, or for one employed to say masses for the souls of 
the dead. From the i6th c. chiedya contemptuous designa- 
tion for a Roman Catholic priest. 

C893 K. AIlfred Oros. (Sweet) 282 Arrius se masse- 
preost. c xooo zElfric Horn. Pref., Ic ^Elfric, munuc 
and mxessepreost. eiaoo Trim Coll. Mom. 23 panne he his 
muchele synnes . . bimurneS, and sheweS hem his messe 
preste. cx*os Lay. 29872 Vt wenden munekes & pa masse- 
preostes. 13.. Gaw. i^Gr. Knt. 2108 Monk, oher masse- 
prest, oper any mon elles. 1554 Bradford Let. Wks. 
(Parker Soc. )L 391 God isno merchant, asour mass-priests be. 
163* Lithcow Trav. iti. 92 Among the foure Friars, there 
was but one Masse-Prtest. 1686 Evelyn Diary xi July, 
The late King’s glorious chapell (at Windsor] now seiz’d on 
by the masse priests. 

Massy (mjcsi), a. Also 4 massee, 4, 6 massye, 
5 massi, (5-8 massie, -ey. [f. Mass + In 
early instances perb. a. OF. massif viassiSyVtassetSy 
f. masse with suffix repr. L. -tluSy •iciuSy -alJcitis. 

Formerly in common use; now rhetorical or arck.\ in 
ordinary prose use superseded by Massive.] 

1. Full of substance or ‘ mass *. 

a. Solid and weighty; heavy as consisting of 
compact matter. Said esp. of the precious metals: 
Occurring in mass ; wrought in solid pieces, without 
hollow or alloy, 

1382 Wyclif Eccltis. 1. 10 As a massee vessel of gold. 
X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. vii. (1495) 555 The syluer 
compownyd Is massy & sad. C1470 Henryson Fab. {Son 
of Fo:d\ in Anglia IX. 368 The leopardis come with ctoun 
of massie gold. 1553 Brende Q. Curtins L v, He founde 
In that citie an inctedible treasure .L.M. talentes of massy 
silver uncoyned. 1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. ii 80, I can 
march all day in massie Steele. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's 
Lett, (vol. Ill) 175 There are none now but poor Gentlemen 
that will offer to wearc the Massiest silver lace. X777 
Sheridan Sch.Scand. iir. iii, A great quantity of massy old 
plate. 1805 Scott Last Minstrel Introd. 33 Whose pon- 
derous grate and massy bar Had oft [etc.]. 1853 Macau- 
lay Biog., Atterbnry ro An inestimable treasure of 
massy bullion. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile L ro Seen in 
certain lights, the Pyramids look like piles of massy gold, 
t b. gen. Solid, not hollow. Obs. 

238* Wyclif Exod. xxxviii. 7 And thilk auter was not 
massye (Vulg. solidnm\, but holwj of tabled thingis, and 
with ynne voyde. <1x440 Provtp. Parv. 328/2 hlaisy, no3t 
hole, solidus. 1673 Phil. Trans. VIIL 6004 By cramming 
into them many Crystal-bullets, both hollow and massy ones. 

f c. Solid, having three dimensions. Applied to 
sculptures, as opposed to paintings on the fiat. 

XSSI Recorde Patkw. KnovjL i. Def., By Depenesse..- 
I meane the massie thicknesse of any bodie, as in ex- 
aumple of a polte. 1571 Dicces Pantom., Math. Disc. 
Hliij, A Transformed Dodecaedron is a massie or solide 
figure, x6i2 Bkerevvood Lang. 4- Relig. xviii. 167 Reject- 
ing carved or masrie images, but admitting the painted. 
CZ645 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 331 Abhorring the use of 
massy statues. 

d. Close, compact, dense (in texture or consis- 
tency). ? O bs, 

*5*9 Horman Vulg, 37 b, They that baue massye bonys 
neuer sweteor tbrisiethe. 1567 MAPLET(7r, Forest 22 It is 
nothing solid or massie, but much porouse. 1579-80 Xnorth 
Plutarch, Romulus (1595) 39 A gtosse vapour, darke & 
massie. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. L 428 The 
more massy sorts of manure. 1814 Cary Dante, Paradise 
xiu. 6 Stars, .. that, with lively ray serene, O’excome the 
massiest air. 

2. Consisting of a large mass or masses of heavy 
material ; having great size and weight. Of build- 
ings: Consisting ofgreat blocks or piles of masonry, 

1587 Golding De Momay u 2 Yee see . , the^ Earth alto- 
gether heavie and massie, and yet notwithstanding.. hanged 
in y* Aire. ' 1660 Pepvs Diary 26 Apr., It was very plea- 
sant to observe the massy timbers that the ship is made of. 
*775 A. M. TdpLADV Let, Wks. 1828 VI. 270 He hurled the 
massy folio at the poor bookseller’s head. iBax Scott 
Kenilw. vi, A massy oaken table. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xlv. III. 422 The massj' remains j)f the old Norman 
castle. 1871 R. Ellis ir, Catullus Ixiii. 40 The rude seas, 
earth’s massy solidity. 

b. Of architecture: Presenting great masses. 

1819 Shelley Pr. ^Vks. i860 IV. 85 The proportions 

are extremely massy, 1846 Grote Greece i. xx, (1662) I. 
40S The massy and Cyclopian Style of architecture em- 
ployed in those early days. 

3. Spreading in a mass or in masses; having 
considerable bulk or volume. 

X671 Marvell / kfA. Transp. 1.68 Stragling by Temple- 
bar, in a massy Cassock and Surdngle. X7»7-46 Thomson 
Summer 669 Deep in the night the massy locust sheds 
Quench my hot limbs. x8is Brackcniuogc Victims Louisitina 
(1814) 112 The foliage of the com is so rich and rn.Tssy, that 
it shades the cartlu <xi834 LAwn Reynolds Gallery Mhc. 
Wks. (1S71) 367 The long, graceful, massy fingers. 1839 
Alison // zV/, Eurcpelxv. $53(1850) VIII. 610 Their infantry 
in four massy columns was observed to be descending, 
b. Of persons and animals: Bulky, large-bodied. 

CX400 Destr. 3885 He was massy & mckull, made 
for J-e nonest, 1607 Walkincton Opt. Glats ii The mas- 


sier and more gyanlly body must be maintained with 
..diet. /1 1667 Cowley Ess., Greatness, He would haw 
no Servanj^ but huge, massy Fellows. 1824 B'-Ron yus\ 
xvi. Ixxx, There were some massy members of the (iurdL 
. X849 H. Miller Fooipr. Creat. vi. (1874) 119 One of the 
massier fishes disporting amid the same four orfivesTRaT 
one^ x866 Carlyle A’mz«. i. 255 A..inassj\ eara*«L 
, forcible-looking maiL 

4. transf. oaAfig. (of immaterial things). 

IS38 Gbeene Peril, tedes Gab, She sits shrind in a Canrj. 
pie of Clouds, Whose m.nssie darkenesse mazeth euery stase. 

1645 Milton reirach Wks. 1851 IV. 215 The mesl posse 
and massy paradox that ever did violence to reason and 
religion. 1663 Bp. Patiuck Paral. Pilgr. ix. (t66S) .6 Ho»- 
solid and massy those future enjoyments are. 1704 Mss, 
Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho viii. She turned her ejes froa 
the massy darkness of the woods. 1822-56 De QutsetY 
Cm/ess, (1662) 155 It cost eight-nnd-twenty massy houts for 
us . . to reach the General Post-office. 2840 — T/,, Grk, 
Trag. Wks. IX. 72 The dialogue [of Greek tragedvj is 
always, .severe, massy, simple. 

5 . Comb; as massy-proof adj. 

1788 Warton Ode for New Year i Rude was the pile, aod 
massy proof. 

Massymore (masimoe-j). yc. Also 8 mas- 
more. [? ad. Sp. maztnorra dungeon : cf. JIatta- 
310BE.] An alleged local term for a castle dungeon. 

1780 Grose Aintiy. Scoil. I. *53 (Crighton Castle, Edin- 
burghshire-] The dungeon called the hlas-More is a deep 
hole, with a narrow mouth. 1802 Scott Minstr. Siett. 
Bord. I. Inlrod. 79 note, One of the ancient lairds had im- 
prisoned, in' the Massy More, or dungeon of the castle, a 
person named Porieous. x8o8 — Mann. iv. xi, Crichtoun I 
..still may we explore. .The darkness of thy Massy More. 
Mast (most), 4^.1 Forms: i msest, 4-6maste, 
5- mast. [Com. Tent.: OE. ntavi masc.=MDu,, 
Du., OHG., MHG., mod.G. mast, Icel. mastr, 
Sw., Da. z«ar/ OTeut. *masio-z\—''N. Indo-ger- 
manic type *mazdo-s, whence L. vialus (with the 
change of o' to / frequent in L.). 

The Teut. word appears in popular L,‘ of the Sih c. as 
mastus, whence OF. mast (Fr, m&f), Fr. mast, mat, Pg. 
tnasta, mastro.) 

1 . A Jong pole or spar of timber, iron or steel 
set up more or less perpendicularly upon the keel 
of a ship, to support the sails. 

A pole-masi is made of one piece (sec Pole), a tnade-ffiasl 
of several pieces (see Made 2 b). The larger masts are 
composed of several lengths, called lo 7 ver mast, To^5MST, 
Topcallant-w<xt/ and Roval-^/zat/', See also Foremast, 
Mainmast, Mizzenmast, y/^/rr-;;/rtT^(JicflERj^.*8}J Jm- 
mast, SPANKER-WrtX/, elC. 

Becavulf 1905 (Gr.) pa was be mreste merehragla sum.sesi 
sale feest. <M205 Lav. xioo Heo nsrden heora mastes, heo 
wunden up seiles. e 1300 Havetok 709 Hise ship he greyk* 
ede..an,.per-inne dlde a ful god mast. ^*374 Ckauces 
’Anel. ^ Arc, 314 She that hem irustith shall nemfynde 
als fasle As in a tempest is )>t roton maste. <i:z^o Sif 
Eglam. 1262 Sche askyih be what chesone he bare A Ech)*p 
of golde, bolhe maite and ore. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. i. 
i. 80 A small spare Mast, Such as sea-faring men prouide 
for stormes. 1642 Howell For. Trav. (Atb.) 71 To sec.. 
The New Towne of Amsterdam, and the Forrest of Masts, 
which lye perpetually before her. 1667 Milton P. L. L 
293 The tallest Pine Hewn on Norwegi.m hills, to ^ the 
Mast Of some great Ammtral, 1834 Lytton Pompeii i. Ui 
Afar off you saw the tall masts of the fleet. 

transf. x868 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art Add. 104 To look 
well at the beautiful circlet of the white nettle blossom, 

' and work out . . the way it is set on its central mast. 

b. A piece of timber suitable for a mast. Now 
spec, (see quot. 1 847). Hand mast : see Hand sh. 63. 
• 1496 Naval Acc. Hen. PV/(x896) 183, ij mastes to make 
a newe Mayne yarde for the seyd Ship. 184* Gwin Archil. 
§ 1706 From Riga agreat de.il of timber is received under the 
•name of masts and spars: the former are usually 70 or So 
feet inJength, and from x8 to 25 inches in diameter; when 
.of less diameter they take the latter name. 

2 . Phrases. Afore or before the mast', see Afobe 
B. I, Before B. 2d. At the mast', on deck by 
the mainmast (the usual place of assembly for 
public sale,confcrence, etc. on board ship). Dolphin 
of the mast ; see Dolruin 6 b (<z). 7 o nail ones 
. colours to the mast : see Colour sb. 7 d. To spring, 
step a mast : see Spring, Step vbs. 

[1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vng. Seamen 6 The Lycr..i5 
so proclaimed at the maine Mast by a genetall cry, A Iyer, 
a Iyer, a Iyer.] 1745 p Thomas Jrnl, Anson's -7.3 
We sold some of the Prirc Goods ..at the Mast, as it ts 
called, or publick Auction. 

3 . A pole resembling the mast of a ship; tke 
tall upright pole of a derrick or similar machine; 
a climbing pole in a gymnasium. 

1646 Evely.n Diary (1879) I. 282 We pas«e by severall tall 
masts set up to guide travellers [in the Alps). 1762 Frank- 
lin Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 407 ’lb secure a powder magarine 
from lightning 1 think they c.nnnot do better than to erect 
a mast not far from it. x88o Entycl. Brit. XL 3y>/2 
horixonml bar, the bticlgc bidder ..and the mast., permit 
of a grc.at variety of exercises. x8S6 Fortn. Rez', FcL sx* 
The vistas of lamp-posts, clcctric-light masts, and tele- 
graph poles. 

4 . atlrib.c^nili Comb. mast-pole, -top', objective, 
as mast-maker, -making', instrumental, as mast- 
thronged adj.; similalive, as mast-great, -high, -lihe 
adjs. and advs. 

j6oo Fairfax TVrxia iil xvii, ‘Mast great the rpearewas 
which the gallant bore. 1798 Coli-ridci: Anc. Afar. f. xih, 
Ice •mast lngh came floating by. 1855 Kingsley Hty<^ 
IV. ii. (iS65) 124 He saw a heron come flying mast-hisli- 
1807 J. Barlow Coltimb. 1. 7E7 'J'heir cliKicru dates the 
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■’^mast^like palms unfold. x666 Pepys Diary lo Aug., Mr. 
Wood’s son the *mast.maker. 1794 Seamanship 

I. 13 The practice of *mastmaking. x6or Holland Pliny 

II. 5n That *Mast-poles comming thereof should be able 
to beare saile in wind and weather. 1647 Trapp Comm. 
Mali. xxvi. 45 Will ye, with Solomon's drunkard, sleep upon 
a mast-pole? ^1833 Tennyson CEnone 116 Tax and toll, 
From many an inland town and haven large, *i\Iast-throng’d. 
1871 R. Ellis tr. Crt/«//Nr Frag, v, Where yon lucent *mast- 
top [L. carchesia], a cup of silver, arises. 

b. Special comb. : mast-buoy, one which carries 
a mast ; mast-clotb, i* (c) a piece of bunting 
placed for decoration on a mast {pbs.')\ {Ji) see 
quot. 1 794 ; mast-coat (see quot.) ; mast-dock, a 
dock in which vessels are fitted with masts; mast- 
hole, -hoop (see quots.) ; mast-house, a build- 
ing in a dockyard in which masts are made and 
stored ; mast-leech, the border or edge of a sail 
next the mast ; mast-lining: = mast^cloth ; mast- 
partner (see quot.); mast-pocket, a socket for 
the mast of a derrick-crane ; mast-pond, -prop, 
-room (see quots.); mast-rope, one for raising 
and lowering a mast; mast-ship, a ship which 
carries a store of masts ; mast-step, a block fixed 
to the keelson into which the mast is set ; mast- 
tree, a name given to certain tall erect trees (see 
quots.); fmast-yard^, a yard of a mast; mast- 
yard a yard in which masts are made. 

1675 Land. Gaz. No. 1005/4 A *Mast-Buoy to be laid on 
the West-side of a dangerous Rock. 1642 Chas. I Dectar. 
IS Ang. 21 Lighters, and Long-boats .. dressed up with 
*Mastclothes and Streamers. 1794 Rigsiftg^ Seamanship 
I. B8 Mast-cloth, the lining in the middle on the aft side of 
the topsails, to prevent the sail being chafed by the mast. 
Ibid. 170 *Masi‘Coais, coverings made of well tarred canvas 
to prevent the water going down the mast-hole. i68g Load. 
Gaz. No. 2162/4 The Croivn and the St. Anthony^..^z.dci 
lying in the ^Mast-Hock at Deptford. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word‘bk., * Mast-holes^ the apertures in the deck-partners 
for stepping the masts. Ihid.^ ^Mast-hoops, the iron hoops 
on made or built masts. 1770 Ann. Reg. J32 A fire .. in 
the dock -yard. .communicated itself., to the little *mast* 
house, 1794 Rigging Seamanship I. 88 The curve on 
the *mast-leech of some fore and aft sails. 1886 Encycl. 
£ri/, XXL 354/3 Such pieces a.s *mast-lining clew and 
head, tack, and corner pieces. 1846-63 Young Maiit, Diet., 
*Masl'Paytners, pieces of timber let in between two of 
the beams to form a framing for the support of a vessel’s 
masts. x8go Cent. Diet, (citing Car-Bmider's Diet.), *Mast- 
pocket, 1769 Falconer . 0 /c/, Marine u.UyZo), Posse aux 
mats, a ‘•mast-pond, or place where the masts are kept 
afloat in salt-water, in dockyard. 1840 Marryat Poor 
yack xxxviii, Our ship laid at the wharf, off the mast pond, 
1805 Shipwright's Pade-m. T17 Large carlings which are 
placed at the sides of the *mast-rooms. CX850 Rudim. 
Na'oig. (Weale) 131 Mast-rooms, the spaces between those 
beams where the masts are to be fixed, a 1000 Cxdmon's 
Exod, 82 (Gr.) Swa ))a *m£st-rapas men ne cu( 5 on ne Sa 
seglrode s^seon meahton. 1841 R. H.DAs.KSeaman's Man. 
2X To send up a Topmast... Lash a top-block to the head 
of the lower-mast ; reeve a mast-rope through it [eic.l. x666 
Pepys Diary 29 Nov., Some ..do fright us with the king 
of Sweden’s seizing our ^mast-ships at Gottenburgh. X760 
W. Douglass Brit. N. Amen II. 54 The mast ships built 
peculiarly for that use .. carry from fortj’-five to fifty good 
masts per voyage. 1863 Young Naut. Diet., ^blast-step, 
xS97GERARDE//erin/ ni. xl. 1182 Abies;.. in English Firre 
tree, *AIast tree, and Deale tree. i86z Balfour Timber 
Trees India (ed. 2) 127 Guaileria longi/otia Mast tree. 
1879 Encycl- Brit. IX. 405/1 The extensive forests (of Bor- 
neo]. .produce, .sago palm, and the mkst {Calophyllum) and 
camphor trees (OrMalonops). c 1530 Battle o/Aginc. A jj, 
These goodly shyppes lay there at rode. With *inast-yardes 
a Crosse. 1763 Ann, Reg. 97 A •mast-yard adjoining to 
the river. 

e. with prefixed numeral forming an adjectival 
compound with the sense ‘ having two (etc.) masts 
1804 NavalChron. XI. 456 A Petidugna^ a two- mast boat 
used by the Caribs. 

Mast (mast), Forms : i, 3 in®st, 5-8 
maste, 3- mast / 3 , 7 maske, 9 mask. [Com. 
WGer. : OE. inxsi masc., MDu., MLG., OHG., 
MHG. mast masc., fem., neut. (mod.G. mastitxsil) 
OTeut. type *masto-^ -d ; believed to represent 
a pre-Teut. *77tazdO' \—tnaddo- (cf. Skr. vteda fat), 
f. UAryan root mfd- ‘ to be fat, to flow *, whence L, 
jjtadere to be wet, Goth. food (see Meat),] 
1 . A collective name for the fruit of the beech, 
•oak, chestnut, and other forest-trees, esp, as food 
for swine. Rare in pi. 

825 in Birch Cart. Sax. I. 536 Drim hunde swina msst, 
4-1205 Lay. 21263 A 1 was be king aboken swa bi 5 b« wilde 
bar benne he i ban miusle [c 1275 niaste] monie swyn imeteb- 
c 1374 Chaucer Former Age 7 They cten mast hawes and 
swych pownage. 1523 Fitzherb. Sum. S Whanne there is 
any mast growyng in y lordes wodes. 1607 Shaks. Timon 
iv. iii. 422 The Oakes beare Mast, the Briars Scarlet Heps. 
1697DRYDEN Virg.Georg. 1 . 10 Bacchus and fost'ring Ceres, 
Pow'rs Divine, Who gave us Com for Mast, for Water 
Wine. 3726 Swift Gulliver iii, v. 66 Acorns, Dates, Ches- 
nuts, and other Maste.. whereof these Animals are fondest. 
1822 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Roast Pig, The swineherd, Ho-tj, 
having gone out into the woods . . to collect mast for his 
hogs. 1824 \x>\3i}fynEncycl.Gardeniug{.^d.s)<yj^ Trees and 
Shrubs bearing Nuts, Acoms, Masts, Keys, etc. xSjoYeats 
Nat. Hist. Comm. 87 Oak, beech, and chestnut fatten with 
their mast immense numbers of hogs. 

fl, 1640 Fuller yoseph's Coat 147 Like Hogs, eating up 
the Maske, not looking up to the hand that shaketh it dovvne. 
1879 Miss Skropsk. Word-hk., Mask. -Mass, 

acoms ; mast. xSSz H. Friend Devousk. Plaut-n., Masks, 
Masts, acorns. Also applied to the fruit of the Beech. 


Jig. ■ albs'} Donne 1839 VI. ^ sfand like 

a tree, which once a-year bears, though no fruit, yet this 
mast of children. 

1 2. The state or condition of feeding on mast. 
Only in phrases to tie at mast, to put to mast. Obs, 
1620 Markham Parens. Husb. xvii. 158 Now put your 
swine to masL 1664 Cotton . y^arriaw. 51 We were.. sent 
. . To fetch a Sow that lies at Mast 

Luxurious or fattening food. Obs. 

1575-85 Abp. Sandvs Sertii. x. 157 He..feedeth still vpon 
his mast, and blesseth himselfe when hee waxeth fat. 1592 
Nashe P, Pesiilesse sob. There is no mast like a Mar- 
chaunts table. 

4 . attrib. and Coitib. : a. simple attrib, as mast 
hog, tittle, year\ b. objective, as mast-bearer', 
ttiast-bearing adj. ; c. instrumental, as mast-fed 
adj. Also mast cell [after G. mastzelle\, one of 
the cells filled with basophile granules, found in 
the connective tissue and in foci of chronic inflam- 
mation (Gould Diet. Med. 1900); mast-tree, a 
tree producing mast (recent Diets, explain it as 
‘ cork-tree % app. after the OE. gloss * stiberhs, 
mjestentriow*, Wr.-Wiilck. 137/23); mastwood 
(see quot.) ; mastworts pL, LindJey’s name for 
the Corylacesi, Also Mast-holm. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva 109 Where a single Tree is observ’d 
to be . . a constant, and plentiful *JVIasi*bearer. x6io Hol- 
land CamdetCs Brit. 11. 92 Woods of “Mast-bearing trees. 
1898 AllbuiVs Syst. Meet. V. 638 Leucocytes with * •mast- 
cell’ granules. 1899 VIII. 472 Mast-cells are in no 
great abundance. 1566 Drant Horace, Sat. iv. Gviijb, 
•Mastefedde bores. ct^oPt-otitp.Parv.22<^x •Mast bog, 

.. maialis, 1682 S.\li\JS,on Ace.Carolhia 14 In the “Mast 
time they are very fat. tS77 R.Gooc^ Ileresbach's Musb. 
11. (t586) loi The •mast trees [L. glattdi/eras], and such as 
serue for tymber. 1652 Blith Eng. Improv. Inipr. (ed. 3) 
166 The Beech is also a mast-tree. 1864 Grisebach Flora 
JP. Jnd. 785 •Mast-wood, yellow, Tobinta coriacea. 2846 
Lindley Peg. Kingd. 290 Corylacex~^'1Aa%X\\otls. 1760 
W. Douglass Brit. N. Atner. II. 375 Anno 1733, a good 
•mast year, one man. .salted up three thousand barrels of 
pork. 

tMast, Obs. [? Corrupt form of Mass 2 
In quots. c 1420 and 1502 that word may be in- 
tended ; in quot. 1502 the weight differs from that 
assigned in quot. 1674 to the ‘ mast ’.] A weight 
(for certain articles of commerce) = 2 J lbs. Troy. 

[c 1420 Chron. Pilod. 3493 He . . come to Wiltone . . And 
brouxt w* hym of wax a mast, 1502 Will 0/ Somer (Somer- 
set Ho.), A mast of corail weyng vj‘' skant.] 1545 Rates 
Cuslom-ho., Ambre the maste x^rr. Cora)] the mast xx.j-r. 
1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 73 Troy Weight hath seldom any 
greater denomination than the pound, yet sometime 2^ lb. 
thereof is called a Mast allowed for Amber and Gold and 
Silver Thread. ^06 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mast of Amber, 
the quantity of Two Pounds and a half Weight. 

tivrast, sbe"^, shortened form of Master. 

PoNsibly merely a graphic abbreviation. But cf. Mas. 
c 1460 rlotv Marchande dyd hys Wy/e betray 50 in Hazl. 
E. P. P. L 199 The marchandys man to hys mast dyd speke, 
exsso John Bon 4 Mttst Person ibid. IV. 5 Nowe good 
morowe, mast Parson. 

I'lVIasfc, Billiards, Obs. [Corruption (by 
confusion with Mast jiJ.I) of F. masse Mace sb.'^l 
A kind of heavy cue, of which the broad end was 
used for striking. 

1731 Getttl. Mag. L 268 The Capu gave the Boy a blow 
on the head with his Billiard Mast. 1734 Seymour Compl. 
Gamester iii. (ed. 5) 73 Of Billiards. There is belonging lo 
the Table an Ivory Port, . . two small Ivory Balls and two 
Sticks (called Masts). . . The Masts are made of . . weighty 
Wood, which at (he broad End are tipped with Ivory. 17B4 
CowpER Task IV. 221 A billiard mast Well does the work of 
his [rc. Time’s] destructive scythe. (3873 : see Mace sb} 3.] 

IKast (mast), [f. Mast sb.'^ Cf. OF. 
tttaster (F. rtidler).'] trans. To furnish with masts. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seamatls Gram. Hi. 15 When a ship is 
built, she should be masted. iGBzS.VliLsmi Ace. Carolina [ 
12 Pynes big enough to Mast the greatest Ships. X705 1 
Loud. Gaz. No. 4117A Directions to Build, Rigg, Yard, * 
and Mast any Ship. 1813 Hobhouse Joumey (ed. 2) 903 
Engines for masting ships. 1856 T, Guthrie Ezek, 319 
Here is a noble ship... The forests have masted her. 

+ Mast, Obs. Also 5 meyste. [OE. mxslatt 
— OHG. tnasteti, mesteti (mod.G. itiaslett) Du. (ve/)- 
mesteiv.—yiG. *tttasljatt, f. *maslO' Mast j< 5 .-] 

1 . tratis. To feed (animals) on mast ; to fatten. 

£■974 in Blrcb Cart. Sax. III. 629 Ic wylle \>xt man msste 

minum wlue twa hund swyna. c X440 Promp. Parv. 329/2 
Mastyn beestys, sagino. Ibid. 334/2 Meysten, idem guod 
mastyn. 

2 . tratisf. To feed (oneself) gluttonously. 

a 1560 Becon ynvel of yoy Wks. 1560 11. 9 b, The bene, 
lyced men..mastyng them sclues lyke hogges of Epycunis 
nock. 1647 Trapp Marroso Gd. Autli. in Comm. Ep.bi^ 
Those greedy gully-guts, that.. mast themselves like hogs. 
Mast, obs. form of Most, Must v. 
il Mastalaadl (mse’staba). Also 7 mastabe. 
[Arab. tttagtabel'^ (of Pers. origin).] 

1 . A bench, seat. 

2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 834 Sitting vpon a pallet, 
which the Turks call Mastabe. 2665 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (1677) 175 At the upper end (surmounting the rest 
so much onely a.s two or three Mastaba's or white silken 
shags would ele%'ate) sat the Poi-Shaw. 2687 A Lovell 
tr. Thevenot's Trov. 11. 29 A Mastabe is a kind of a half 
pace, that’s to say, that the Floor is raised two or three 
foot from the ground, and there the Travellers lodge. 

2 . An ancient Egyptian tomb, rectangular or 
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square in plan, flat-topped, with sides sloping out- 
ward to the base. 

2882 Nature XXVI. 57 The masiabas were the mausolea 
of the richer and more important personages. 1883 V. Stuart 
PSi'Pl 469 Stone mastabahs with inscriptions. 

Mast^e (ma stedg). Obs. cxc. Hist. [f. Mast 
sbj or -AGE.] The fruit of forest-trees col- 
lectively; =Mastj^.-i. Also, the right of feeding 
animals on mast. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey 1. vi. 13 What Trees, 
Plants, Shrubs; what Fruitage, Mastage, (lummage. 2762 
tr. Buschhtg's Syst. Geog. VI. 287 The mastage .. from the 
oaks and beech. 27^ Pringle .S/dt'. Westmorland 
51 Regulations, .full of the mention of forests, and chaces, 
..and mastage, and pannage, and vert 1B81 Cornh. Mag. 
XLIV, 342 ‘i’he English .. divided out the land. .with., 
right of. .mastage for so many swine in the woodlands. 

II Mastalgia (mrestre’ldxia). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. naoTos breast + -a\yia, d\yot pain.j Neu- 
ralgia of the breast. 

iBsfi in Mayne Expos. Lex. In some recent Diets. 

t HEastard. Obs. A stallion. 

1598 Ripofi Corporation Rec. zo June, W’hosoe>er hath 
any stoned horse or mastard uppon the Comons afforesaid. 

II Mastax (mse’stasks). [mod.L. inastax, f. Gr. 
fidara^ mouth.] (See quot. 1855.) 

1855 Gosse in P/iii. Trans. CXLVI. 425, I propose then 
to appropriate lo the sub-globose muscular bulb, which con- 
tains the manducatory organs in most Rotifera, the term 
masir>x. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. iv. 187 At the 
bottom is a muscular pharynx, or mastax*. 

Maste, Mastecott, obs. ff. Most, Massicot. 
Masted (ma*sted),//4 a.l [f. Mast z/.l or rM 
+ -BD.] 

1 . Furnished with a mast or masts. 

1627 Capt, Smith Seamans Gram. it. 15 If either too 
small or too short, she is vnder masted or low masted. 2725 
De Foe Poy. round World {1S40) 100 A great heavy boat 
..but ill masted. 2753 Chambers Cyc/. .Sr///, s v., A ship 
is said to be masted when she has all her masts compleat. 
x8io Scott Lady ofL. ir. xvi, Slow enlarging on the view 
Four manned and masted barges grew. 2836 Marryat 
Midsh. Easy xiii, A one-masted xebeque. 2877 Daily News 
19 Oct. 5/3 There will not be another masted ironclad forth- 
coming for years. 

2 . Of a harbour, etc. : Thronged with masts. 

2757 Dyer Fleece in. 591 Our various hills and vales. No- 
where far distant from the masted wharf, 2882 J. Haw- 
thorne Fort. Fool I. xvHi, Away to the right might be dis- 
cerned the . . masted harbour of a town. 

t3ttasted,j^/. tr.- Obs. In 5 mestyde, mas- 
tid, 7 mested. [f. Mast ^/.2 - 1 - -ed 1.] Fed with 
mast, fatted. 

CJ440 Promp. Parv. 252/2 Fat fowle, or beste, mestyde to 
be slnyne, tff/rYc. ft490 Ibid, 329/1 Mast bog ^MS. K. 
mastid swyne», maialis. a xbts Ainsworth Auftot. PentaL 
Del t. xxxli. 24 .others translate It, filled or mested. 

Ma8telyn(e, obs. forms of Maslin. 

Ittaster (ma’sUi), sbi\ Forms; i mcegister, 
naffisester, masister, 2-3 meistro, 2-5 meister, 

3 Orttiitt nia338tre, 3-5 maystre, 3-6 maistre, 
mayster, 3-7, 9 {dial.) maister, 4 maystir,nieys- 
ter, mesteir, maistere, 4-5 mastir, maystur, 
4-6 maistir, 5iaeistir, maiatur, mastre, ina(y)s- 
tyr, mastur, 6 muster, maiester, 3- master. 
[ME. vieister, -tre, maister, -ire, partly:— OE. 
ms^gester, t/iagister, a. L. magisler, tttagisinitn^ in 
vulgar Latin pronunciation (ma'^esterj-tro), whence 
also OFris. master, ttiister, OS. mister (Du., LG. 
vieester), OHG. (MHG., mod.G.) vieister, ON, 
meistare (Sw. tttas/at'e. Da. snester) ; partly a. OF. 
t7iaistre(mod.F. maxtre) ~ Pr. magestt e-5,maesire-s, 
OSp. mtstro, -tre (mod.Sp. maestro, -ire), Pg, 
mestre, maestro, viasfrox—^. magisir-iwt, via- 
gister (in OLatin magesier), related to tmgis adv., 
more, as the correlative minister (see Minister sb.) 
to mimis less.] 

I. A man having control or authority. 

T 1 . gett. One having direction or control over 
the action of another or others ; a director, leader, 
chief, commander; a ruler, governor. Obs, 
cioQo /Elfric Exod. i. xr Witudiice he sette him weorka 
magestras (Vulg. inngistros operuni], hast hi^ ;;ehyndon 
mid hefegum byrJenum. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 43 And heore 
[the 12 I master devils '3 ajene pine neure nere fe fesse fmh 
heo meistres weren. <2x240 Wohunge in Cott. Horn, 281 
Hwen bu weshenged bituhhe twa b^ofes. As ))%vaseseie, He 
bis is mare ken keof. And for ki as hare meister he benges ham 
oituhhen. c 2250 Gen. 4 Ex, 4072 De raestres of oise hore- 
men. a 2300 Cursor M. 6408 Jloyses k^n raid sir 
mad him maister o k^t semble. 23.. Sir j 

1643 And, for is meisters [i.e. the two jailers) wer bo^ de , 
pre dales after he ne ct no bred, c 1330 R- Lbun^e C * 
Wace (Rolls) 23084 Pe Bretons.. toYe Petron, k« 

Romayn. C2450 Merlin xxviL 549 These foure h _ 
that were maistris of the bosteand c<mdJioures. 

RYMPLF. tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. ‘ha> sett 

the ennimte. .thay pas in ordour, foHowmg th 
I5. traiisf. ((jhiefly of animals.) 

,390 Gc,we< Coof. I .97 Tt -7 S 

of al the Flee. lioVrii fi.ld 

Bees. Led ‘h'"; of the Herd, some 

Rowe tr. Luca . Antou’r Voy- II. >. 121 ITie Master of the 

^2!'sp(T.\^a^L)‘^B!."'rbe captaiu of a^merchant 
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vessel, called also master mariner (see Marineb 
ib); tin early use also //., ?the officers or 
the cre^v. b. The officer (ranking next below 
a lieutenant) entrusted -with the navigation of a 
ship of war as distinguished from the commander 
of a ship during warlike operations. Now styled 
navigating officer (Robinson Brit. Fleets 1894, 
p. 406). tc» Master and commander\ until 1814 
the title of the officer in the navy since called Cosr- 
MANDEU. Qbs. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. JVace (Rolls) 12085 P® maistres 
[v.r. mariners] |»at were slie. ^ CX3S0 IVitt. Palerne 2744 pe 
maistres.. rnanli in come, & faireat hefullefiod |>ei ferdenio 
sayle- 1450 Fasten Lett. I. 124 'Ihe maisler of the Nicolas. 
JSS3 Cabot Ordinances in Hakluyt's Voy. (1589) 259 The 
maNter and pilot of euery ship, a 1568 Ascham Scheleni. i. 
(Arb.) 61 An vnhappie Alaster he is, that is made cunning 
by manic shippe wrakes. 1594 11/ Ft Content. Fib, 
And then enter the Captaine of the ship and the Mahter, 
and the Maisters Mate. j6io Shaks. Temp. ii. ii. 48 
The Master, the Swabber, the Boate-swaine & I, 1626 
Capt. Smith Accid. Vti^. Seamen i The Maister is to see 
to the cunning the Ship, and trimming the sailes. 1723 De 
Foe Voy. round World (1840) 18 Our pilot, or master, as 
we called him. 1748 Lmo Lett. Navy ii. (1757) 76 The 
master, and some other gentlemen of the Eseex. x8ox Nel* 
SOH in A. Duncan Life (1806) 198 Captain Bedford, . . with 
Captain Gore,.. ofiered their services to serve under a master 
and commander. 1849 Macaulay Hht. Eng. iii. I. 303 The 
captain . . treated the master with lordly contempt, i860 
Reeds Guide Bk. Local Marine Bd, Exams, n A Ma^^tcr 
must be twenty*one years of age. i^ozEncycl. XXXI. 
775/1 Pilotage certificates may also be granted . . to masters 
and mates of ships. 

d. Master’s mate, an officer subordinate to but 
working with ihe master of a ship of war. Also^^. 

1496 Naval Acc. Hen. ^7/(1896) 166 Tbe_Maisters mate 
& tiij quartermaisters. 1598 W. Linschoten 1. iii. 

4 The Selo Filoto^ which is the Masters mate, hath 1200 
reyes. 1642 Fuller Holy ff Prof. St, iv. xvi. 322 It often 
bapning in Commonwealths, that the Masters mate steers 
the ship thereof, more then the Master himself. 1724 R. 
Falconer Voy. (1769)6 There's an excellent Masters Mate. 
1836 Marryat MidsU. Easy xviii. 59 The worthy master’s 
mate. 

3. One who employs another in his service: cor- 
relative with servant^ man ; also with apprentice^ 
where the original sense is that of branch II. 

1362 Lakgl. F. PI. A. III. 211 Seruaunts .. Takefi Mcede 
of neore Maystres. CX386 Chaucer Cook's T. 35 This ioly 
preniys with his maistir bood. CX450 Merlin i. 3 The 
neirdcA .. tolde their maister the merveUe. 1526 Hundred 
Mery Tales {1866) 146 Here is noihcr maysler nor man. 
XS9^ Shaks. Merck. V, v. i, 47 My Master will be here ere 
morning. 1623 Jas. 1 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) 1. 127 
He is a happy man that serves a good Master. 17x1 Steele 
sped. No. X07 p X The general Corruption of Manners in 
Servants is owing to the conduct of Masters. 1728 Swift 
My Lady's Lament. T74 Who’s master, who’s man. 1763 
Blackstone Comm, ]. xiv, 416 A Alaster may by law cor« 
feet his .apprentice. 1835 Use Philos. Manuf. 3x9 List of 
Prices . . .as agreed to by Masters and Men. 1843 Carlyle 
Past 4 Pr. It. X, Continued vigilance, rigorous method, 
ivhat we c.all ‘the eye of the master', wock wonders, 1843 
Borrow Bilde in Spain x.\xiv, 1 have lived in many houses 
and served many masters. 1880 M'Cauthy Ou>n Time IV. 
liv. 17X The masters and the workmen. 

b. Proverbs, 

1548 [see Like <1. 2 dj. 1554 in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) 
III. .xxiii. 190 The old proverbe is true ..‘such a master, 
such .a servant'. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. tx. vi. § 34 He 
crossed the Proverb, like Master^ like Man, the Patron 
being Cruel, the Chaplain Kinde. 2665 Boyle Occas, Refl. 
jv. viit. 2x8 Fire and Water, they cannot be so good 
Servants, but that they are worse Masters. 1692 R, 
L’Est range Fables xxxviii. 38 Fire and Water, . .are Good 
Servants, but Bad Masters. 

c. Applied to a sovereign in relation to his 
ministers or officers. Now chiefly Hist, 

Malory A rtkur iv. xxiii. 151 The woful knyghte 
l^ld her how his mayster and lorde was bilrayed. 2596 
Scot. I, 96 Thay ar Dent mair 
willinRhc..gif thair maistir commande thame, to scditlone. 
ifcx Shaks. All's Well tv. v. 75 The King my master. 
x6ix Bidlc j Sam. xxiv 6 Tlie Lord forbid that ] should 
doc this thing vnto my master the Lords Anoynied. 16x2 
Bacon Ess., Fortune (Arb.) 379 Extreme Louers of their 
Country, or Masi«s, were neucr fortunate. 17x2 Swift 
Vrnl, to Stella 21 Dec., The Spanish Ambassador desired 
liim to tell me that his master, and the King of France., 
were more obliged to me than any man in Europe. 1885 
Lovvr Bismarck I. 396 M. le Comte Bencdeiti, French Am- 
bassador at BcThn..sped to Vienna whh Ibe latest proposal 
of his master, 

d. In public school use: The boy whom another 
serves as a fag. 

1833 Lytton A«r. 4 (cd.e) II. loS The fag loathed 
his m.aster. 1863 IHemvsc] Eton School Days iv. (1864) 
42 College rolls. .were never so tempting to me when 1 
had been to gel them for my ‘master*. 

4. The owner of a living creature, as a dog, 
liorse, slave ; also, the man whom an animal is 
accustomed to obey. Also in ^g. conlcxt. 

14.. SirBenes (MS. M.)3758 Stedis. .With ouie maislers. 
CX440 Alphabet of Tales tS3 pe hunde .. gruchid not to be 
burnyd with his maister bodic. 1333 Coverdale Isa. i. 3 
An oxe knoweth his lorde and an Asse his masters stall. 
j6ix Shaks. Wint, T, My Dagger muxid’d, Le^l it 

should bite its Master. 17x8 J*rior Solomon 11. 424 Till 
the lov*ddogfshould]declarchi5 master near. XTBSCowrrR 
Ne/^tds Complaint lit, Think, ye masters iron-heaned. 
1833 WinmtR Abolitionists Pr. Wks. 1BS9 III. 64 A 
majotiiy of the masters.. are deposed to treat their., 
slaves with kindness. 1863 Woolker My Beautiful Lady 


64 An unruly horse Checked bj' a master's hand. 1884 
‘Rita’ My Lord Conceit I. iii. ill 297 The little dog .. 
sat. .looking as if he were holding a court-martial upon the 
proceedings of his two little masters. 

Proverb, 1603 Camden Rem., Prov, (16x4) 313 The 
Cloisters eye makelh the horse fat. 

5. The male head of a house or household. 

1536 in Ellis Origl Lett, Ser. 11. II. 80 Mr. Shelton saythe 
he es Master of thys Hows,^ * 577 - 8 ? Holinshed Hist. Scot. 

The people generaUie lamenting hvs death with no 
lesse sorow.. than as is scene in a priuat house for the de- 
ceasse of the welbeloucd maUlcrand owner thereof. x6xi 
Bible Exod. xxn. 8 T'he master of the house shall be 
brought vnto the Judges. 1651 Baxter Saints' R. (ed. 2) iii. 
xiii. § II The Iasi whom I would perswade to this great 
Work,. is Parents, and Masters of Families, X709 Steele 
Tatler No. 82 ? 4 The Master of a Family that wholly de* 
pended upon his Life, 1797 EncycL Brit. (ed. 3) X. 309/1 
As a husband, a father, or the master of a family, he was as 
nearly faultless as the imperfections of humanity will easily 
permit. 1798 Monthly Ma^, V. 395 Mr. Munday, late 
master of the Falsiaff inn, 1841 Arab, Nts, I, 123 
The master of the house begins first- 

b. With possessive adj- : (One’s) husband, dial. 
C1400 Destr. Troy 8430 A fuerse dreme. That she met of 
hii maister. 1459 Pasion Lett. I. 435 As .for my maysler, 
my best beloved that ye call. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. viii, 
I’m a-watching for my master. 1879 J. Fothercill Pro- 
bation 1. xix, A rough ‘measlcr' to make and mend and 
* do ’ for. 

6. A possessor, owner. Now rare, exe. in the 
phrase io be Master of-, to possess, have at one’s 
disposal (now usually, some immaterial thing) ; 
often, with approach to sense 14, to have a ‘mas- 
tery ’ or thorough knowledge of (a subject). 

c 1400 Apol, Loll, 55 Wcn..]»ei are opunly maistris of alle 
iuelis, how are heretyks? a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 

(1868) 58 Whanne that two vices be setic one euelle deliie, 
gladly they bringe her maister into templacion. ^ 1456 Sir 
G. Have Law Arms 178 How suld that be calHt 

sauf condylis, bot gif thai condyte thair maisteris saufly? 
1484 Caxton of III. vi, Synne retorneth euer 
vpon his mayster. 1563 B. Gooce Sonn. (Arb.) 97 Eche 
Torment. .Lyght here vpon this cursed hand. .And plague 
the part that durst presume his Mayster to disgrace. 1604 
E. G(rimstoNe 1 D' Acosta's Hist Indies iv. viii. 229 Divers 
mines which are. .divided betwixt divers Masters., 1607 
Dekker & Webster Northw. Hoe iv. i. Wks. 1873 III. 45 
Clothes sometimes are better Gentlemen than their Masters. 
1608 Merry Devil 0/ Edmonton (1631) 9 To see if he could 
finde the Maister of the tongue that called him. a X715 
Burnet Own 77///^ (1724) 11. 353 Some houses fell and 
crushed their Masters to death. 1726 Stvinr Gulliver 11. 
vi, Those . . qualities of mind that he was master of. X783 
Trusler Mod. Times III. 29, 1 was master of more than 
twenty pounds. 1787 ‘ G. GhnssKoo' Acad.Horsemen (1809) 
2t Scarce one of them, (dray-horses] but is master of thirty 
stone or upwards. r8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 19 
Judgement and discretion, which an infant was not master 
of. 1833 ‘C. Bede* Verdant Green iv, Mr. Filcher was 
laden with coats and bools that had just been brushed and 
blacked for their respective masters. 

7. One who has the power to control, use, or 
dispose of something at will. Chiefly predicative. 

«i34o HAStPOLE Pja//r/*xvii. 47 God makis vs maysters 
of vices, cs^oo Game/yn 314 We wiln be maistres heer. 
CX470 Henry Wallaces. 131 Quhar that stayne is, Scoltis 
suld ma'>tir be. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xli. 13 Be now and 
ay the maistir of jour will, exsio More Pkus Wks 5/2 
He was his owne maister, 1542 Udall Eratm. Apoph.i<yo\i, 
To be mytie owne maister. 1600 Holland 444 T.Sey 
saw the enemies inaisters of the land. x6ox K. Johnson 
Kxngd. 6- Commw, (1603) 48 No man is maister of bimsclfe. 
x6o6 Shaks. Tr. ffCr. v.x. i Yctarc we maistersofthe field. 
1670 Cotton Esfernon i. j. 43 To make themselves Maisters 
of .Affairs. 1603 Humours Town Av, The Master of my 
own Time, Ibid. 39 Ev’ry Woman that will make a Man 
Master of her Person., makes him Master of her Purse. X697 
Dkvdf.n Virg. GVory. IV. 709 Th’ unwary Lover cast his Eyes 
behind, Forgetful of the Law, nor Master of his Mind. X706 
•E, Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 102 It would be a., 
scandal to him to go off Master of his Legs. xtW A nn. Reg., 
C/mr. (1786)29/1 Master of theQueen’ssoul, which he guided 
as he pleased ; tele.]. vjZx Priestley Corrupt. Chr, 11. x. 
262 The bishops were almost masters.. of France and Ger- 
many. X790 Burke Jfr. Rev. 318 The person who really 
commands the army is your master; the master (that is 
little) of your king, the master of your Assembly, the master 
of your whole republick. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm, 
TOO You will become masters of all the gold in Christen- 
dom. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. $ 6. 410 To secure a 
landing at all, the Spaniards had to be masters of the 
Channel. J89X Laso Ref., Weekly Notes 200/1 I'he tenant 
for life was master of the situation. 1904 People 4 Dec. 17/7 
Two . . cart horses ; suitable for coal or timber merchants ; 
master of two tons. 

b. iransf, of things more or less personified. 

1362 Lancl. P. pi. a. Ill, 162 Such a Maysler is Mcede 
A-Mong Men ofgoode. 1390 Cower Conf, I. 42 l^ve is 
maister wher he wile. 1391 Shaks. Tsc-o Gent, 1. i. 39 Loue 
is your master. 1633 Bp. Hall Occas, Medit. (1B51) 114 .^n 
honest man’s word must be his master. 1678-0 Drvden & 
Lee (Edipns f. t, But it's a hard svorld, neighbours, If a 
man'.soalh must be his master. 1707 Godwin Enquirer \, 
vi. 44 Language is not his master, but he is the master of 
language. 1873 BRitx;cs Poems, 7'riolet, When first wc 
met we did not guess That Love would prove so hard 
a master. 

^ c. To be masteri to be free to do as one 
pleases (in n specified matter). [A Gallicism.] 

*75* Chesterf. Lett. (1792) III. cclxxxv. 304 Would you 
saunter at some of the small courts, as Brunswick.. ? You 
arc nuisier. 

8. One who overcomes another, a victor, 

<*1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. s(/342 With Jus signe schalt 
maisier beo. n 1400 Octaxdan 923 ‘l*hc people to the wallys 
can go To sec the batclle betwene ihcro two..h>‘s fadur, wo 


was he Tyllc he wyste whych schulde maj’stjT be. jc 
Smyth ft Dame 159 in Hark E. P, P. III. 2C7 Than ou 
Lorde gan say,. .Smyth, ..Thy maysler thov me call, jy- 
Barclav tr. Sallust 84 b. Him which is strongest and ij 
maister hauynge the vpper hand. X864 Tennyson EtuArd 
31 If they quarrell’d, Enoch stronger-made Was masier. 

9. Bowls* [ShoriioT 7nasterbowl.\ A small bowl 
placed as a mark for the players to aim at; «= 
Jack i8. (Cf. Mistress.) 

1330 Palsgr. 478/1 Who shall caste the roa>*sler boule! 
*579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 60 At Bowles cuerj' one 
crauestokisse the maister. 1600 Htyw’ooit znd Ft. Edtis. IV 
IV. iii, This cheese shall be the maister. ’ 

II. A teacher; one qualified to teach. 

10. A man to whose care a child or children are 
committed for purposes of instruction ; a tutor, 
preceptor ; in later use chiefly a teacher in a school, 
a schoolmaster ; also, a professional teacher of 
some special subject, as an art or a language. 

c888 K. >Elfred Boetk. xxix. § 2 Se unrihtwisa Keren 
wolde hatan his ajenne masister [orig. frxcepiortmqvt 
suum\. .acwellan. a 1223 Ancr. R. 64 Sum is .so wcl ilcred.. 
J?et heo wolde )>€t he wustehit ; sit & speke3,.&bicume5 
meister, h® schulde been ancre. 13.. K. Aits. 665 'I'he 
sevetben maister taught his pars. 1387 Trevisa Higltn 
(Rolls) VI. 435 pe childes maister sij hat, and slow pe sewere 
anon, c 1430 Lydc. Min. Poems k?ctcy Soc.) 185 It siltethe 
a maister.. at large to teche his lesson. 1396 Dalrv.mile 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, viii. 126 He. .was elected maUier 
to the prince, 1599 Shaks., etc. Pass. Pilgr, xv, It was a 
Lording’s daughter .. That liked of her maister as well as 
well might be. 1694 Boyer \iitle') The compleai French- 
master. A short grammar, [etc.]. X7XI Steele Sbtet, 
No. 168 P 3, I was bred myself, Sir, in a very great Scfiool, 
of which the Master was a Welchman. 1770 Goldsm. Des, 
Vill. 196 The village master taught his little school. 1856 
{title) French in a fortnight without a Master. 1867 C S. 
Parker in Quest, Reformed Pari. 164 Without consulting 
the vicar, he dismisses the certificated master. 

11. He whose disciple one is; the teacher (in 
religion, philosophy, art, science, or scholarship) 
from whom one has chiefly learned, or whose doc- 
trines one accepts. The {our, vty, his, etc.) Master', 
often applied to Christ, with mixture of sense 3. 

rxaooOR.MiN laSpSpatt ta twa Lcrninn^cnihhtess Herr- 
denn whatt lesjre magsstre space Off Christ [etc.], a 1300 
Cursor M. 20915 His maister. .And he aglit noghl haf as a 
dome, For he was noght wor^i h®t"*dll- *382 Wvclif feim 
iii. xo Art thou a maistir in Israel, and knowist not thes 
tbiogis ? X4X2-20 Lydc. Troy-bk, end (Schick), My mais- 
ter Chaucer. 1329 More Dyaloge )i. Wks. 179/2 Vet bee 
there not onely as many sectes almoste as men, but al<o 
the maisters tliem selfe chaunge theyr mindes and tl>e>T 
oppynions euery daye. 1333 Gau Kscht Vay (x888) 25 We 
ncitl noder to seik or leir ofoder vane maisters quhat Ruid 
warkis we suld dw,^ 162^ Mupe^ 7 rue Crucifix 3x25 With 
hearts right set, their Maister’s will to know. 1748 Thomson 
Cast. Indol. 11. Iii, Ne had my masier Spenser charmed 
his Mulla’s plains. Z77S Burkr Corr, (1844) I. 284 The 
advice of one of our great masters in the science of life 
and morals. 2827 Healing Daughter faints 57 

Closer drew The twelve disciples to their Master's side. 1843 
Borrow Bible in Spain xxxviii, Why should I he ashamed 
of their company when my Master mingled with publicans 
and thieves? 1904 Saintsbury Hist, Grit. III. 427 John 
Keats . . and his master Leigh Hunt, 

. 1 152. A man of approved learning, a scholar of 
authority. Ohs, 

a 1225 Leg. Kath, 120 Modi melstrcs ^ fele fondeden hire 
bfte o swiSe fele halue, for to undernimeii hire. <1x300 
Cursor M. \ 1462 And did he smth to .samen call pc maisters 
of his kingrik all. And fraind at paim if pai wist, Quar suld 
he be borm pat crisl. 1377 Lancl. P, PI. B. x. 384 Mai^ 
tres hat of goddis mercy lechen men and prechen. X450 
Sir G. Have Law Arms (S. T. S.) 179 And as for me 
and Dthir maisteris and doctouris, me think this the ryebt 
oppin. XS97^ Hooker Eccl. Pot. v. Ixxviii. § i Terming.. 
Scribes and interpreters of the law, Masters. 

b. Master of ihe sentences {mogister sententi* 
arum), the name given to Peter Lombard, Bishop 
of Paris in the 1 2ih c., from his book Sententiarum 
libri quatuor, a collection of patristic comments 
on passages of Holy Scripture. Master of Stories 
{jnagistcr in hisloriis), a name given to Petrus 
Comestor, fromhiswork caWcUffistoriaScliphstica. 

C1380 WvcLir Wks. {1880) 2 {Of the Essenesl spekeh N 
maister of stories. 1387 Trevisa Iligden (RoIW Fill. 43 
He wroota^ensi hematsterof he5entencelx43*-SoscnicncerI. 
1398 — Barth, De P. R. xiii. xii, As y' maysler sayth in 
Historiis; 1394 Hooker Eccl. Fol.\\.\\. 8. x6o5 Bacon 
Adv. Learn, ij. xxv. | it The first writings of the fathers, 
whence the Master of the Sentences m.'ideliis sum. 

. 13. Jn academic sense, = med.L. magisier: One 
who has received a specific degree, originally con- 
veying authority to teach in the university. In 
English use (until recently: see below) confined 
to the Faculty of Arts (the corresponding title 
in the other faculties being doctor ) : the fuU 
designation of the graduate is in L. artium tna- 
gisler, in Eng. master of arts (formerly t cf ert), 
denoted by the abbreviation M.A. or (now rarely, 
cxc. in the U. S.) A.M. In recent times the de- 
grees oi ^faster of Science Qls\.%o,), Master in ox of 
Surgery i^Magister Chirttrgh', M.Ch.) have been 
given in certain British universities. 

Plaster of divinity, theology {cht. exc. Hitt.), titles belong- 
ing to graduates 01 certain contincnt.al universities. 

238. Wyclip Set. IVkf. lll. 376 Capped freris pat ben 
caldc hraystres of dyvynite. rs40o Rom, Rose 6553 The 
maistres of dtvinitec Somlyme in Paris. ^2425 [sec Axt 
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sh. 7]. 14^ Caxton Fables of Poge ad fin., There were 
duellynge in Oxenford two prestes bothe mayslres of arte. 
1494, 1604 [see Regent sb. 3 a]. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. 
(Camden) 2 This is mi year to comrnens master in. a z66i 
Fuller Worthies i. (1662) 150 A Boisten horse and a Cam- 
bridge Master of Art, are a couple of Creatures that will 
give way to nobody. 1709 Steele Taller No. 39 F 4 Being 
a Master of Arts of Oxford. 1847 Prescott Pern (1855) 
II. V. i, 215 He [Pedro de la GascaJ received the degree of 
Master of Theology. 1853 ‘C. Bede’ Verdant Greeni. iv. 
Please not to walk on the grass, sir ; there’.s a fine agen it, 
unless you’re a Master. 1888 Encycl. Brit, XXIII. 835/1 It 
is in this licence \licentia docendi] that the whole signifi- 
cance of the master of arts degree is contained. Ibid. 8;j5/2 
‘Regents’, that is, masters actively engaged in teaching. 
1^00 Oxford Huh'. Calend. 71 Fees. ..Before the Examina- 
tion for the Degree of Master of Surgery, ^5. 

14 . Originally, a workman who is qualified by 
training and experience to teach apprentices and 
to carry on his trade on his own account. (Chiefly 
in appositional combs., as master carpenter etc., 
for which see 24 d.) Hence, {a) a workman who 
is in business on bis own account, as distinguished 
from a journeyman ; in modern use merged in 
sense 3 ; (^) a workman of approved skill, one who 
thoroughly knows his trade ; also iransf. and Jig. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 8733 po maisturs gert make a meruelous 
toumbe. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon x. 265, I sholde 
goo gyve you suche a stroke .. that ye .sholde saye it is a 
stroke of a maister, 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholafs 
Voy. IV. xxiv. 140 An ingenious maister . . proposed vnto 
him [Alexander] that .. he would make to be cut in humain 
figure, the mount of AtKos. 1693 Humours Town 35 
Masters m their Profession. 1706 E. Ward U’ooden World 
jDiss. (1708) 27 In this kind of Billingsgate Clashing he \ a 
much greater Master, than [etc.]. 1759 Johnson Kasselas 
vi. (1893) 50 He .. found the master busy in building a sail- 
ing chariot. 1829 Southey Sir T. Afore II. 174 A craft in 
which any one may commence master, without having 
served an apprenticeship. 

t b. Used predicatively without article (quasi- 
adj.) with the sense ‘ highly skilled'. Const, inf 
1297 R. Glquc. (Rolls) 9325 Maysier he is to bitraye, is 
word is al falshede. CX37S Sc. Leg. Saints xix. (Crislofore) 
84 pe dewil is mare master pan pu. ^’2489 Caxton Sonnes 
of Aymon xxiv. 499 , 1 am mayster for to begge brede. 1642 
Fuller Holy 4 Prof Si. v. vii, 387 He was a man master 
in the art of dissembling. 2722 Ramsay Monk 4- ATillcr's 
Wife 137 Think ye.. his gentle stamock’s master To worry 
up a pint of plaister. 

16 . An artist of distinguished skill, one of those 
who are regarded as models of excellence in their 
art. Old master', a ‘master’ who lived before tlie 
period accounted ‘modern*; chiefly applied to 
painters from the 13th to the i6th or 17th century. 

* 533 i *651 [see Fence sb, 2]. 1598 R. Havdocke tr. Lo- 
vtazzo's Art Paint, i. 23 Raphaell, Perlnodel Vaga,..and 
all other famous ftfaisters. 16*2 Peacham Com//. Cent. 
xi. 102 ^Peter Phillips,.. now one of the greatest Masters 
of Musicke in Europe. x66z Evelyn Chalco§y, 36 Albert 
Durer [at the age of 10-14! performing such things as might 
shame most of the best Masters. 2703 Rowe Fair Peuit, 
11. i. 530 Let the Master touch The sprightly Suing. 1722 
huai^onSfect. No. 320 f 2 Great Masters in Painting never 
care for drawing People in the Fashion. 1747 J, Godfrey 
Set. Defence i8, 1 have now done with the Small-Sword, 
and shall only do Justice to the Merits of two or three 
Masters. 2757 Gray Bard 21 With a Master’s hand, and 
Prophet's fire. 2797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XIII. 6og/i The 
observations of ancient authors on the best paintings of the 
ancient masters. Ibid, 61^/2 A painter ought attentively 
to consider . . all the different styles of the great masters. 
1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 145/2 As a painter of animaU, 
Edwin Landseer far surpasses any of the old masters. 2841 -4 
Emerson Esc., Art Wks. (Bohn) I. 149 The pictures of the 
Tuscan and Venetian masters. 1870 B. Harte Dickens in 
Camp iv, He read aloud the book wherein the iMaster H.ad 
writ of* Little Nell*. 1897 Mrs. Lynn Linton Gco. Eliot 
in Womett Novelists lot A task beyond the power of any 
but the few Masters of our lileralure. 

b- Used for : A work (of painting or sculpture) 
by a master. Now only with qualification, as old 
master, and occasionally modern master. 

[1694 Dryden SirG. Kneller 141 Those masters, then but 
seen, not understood, With generous emulation fired thy 
blood.] 2752 Foote Taste it. Wks. 1799 h 'Tis a thou- 
sand pities that any of these masters should quit England. 
1852 D. Jf.rrold St. Giles xxviii. 287 As a picture-dealer 
stares at an alleged old master. 

HI. As a specific title of office. 

16 . The head or presiding officer of many societies 
or institutions ; e.g. of- certain colleges (in Oxford, 
Cambridge, and elsewhere), guilds, corporations, 
livery companies, etc. (in some of which, however, 
the title is given not to the head but to the members 
of an administrative body subordinate to him), 
hospitals, etc. Formerly also used for Gband- 
MASTER, Great master (see 19), the title of the 
head of a military order. Also with postfixed adj. 
(aftermed.L.) in the titles of dignitaries ofiiionastic 
and other religious organizations, as master-general, 
master provincial. 

t AlaMer of Prussia {Pruse, Prnseland) the grand- 
master of the Teutonic Order. Master of the Temple : 
[n) Hist, the grand-master of the Knights Templar ; {b) the 
principal clergyman of the Temple Church, London, ap- 
pointed by royal letters patent, 

2389 iu Eng. Gilds (1870) 4 pe maistres & bretheren lofore 
said. 2427 in Heath Grocers' cr«?wr/.{i869) 4 John Afelborne, 
John Olyve, Maistre-i. 1430-1 Polls of Parlt. IV. 370/2 
Master and Prestes of the Chapell. 1442 Ibid. V. 65/2 'The 


Kyng wllle and is disposed, to sende his Letters to the 
MaJslr' of Pruce. 346^4 Ibid. 502/2 Every Mayer, where 
Mayer is ; every Mai^ter, where Maister is, where noo 
Mayer is. 3550 Crowley Way to Wealth Bj, A Maister 
of an house in Oxforde or Cambridge. 1560 Daus tr. Slel^ 
dane' s Cow/w. 48 b, Albert of Brandenburge, master of 
Pruselande [orig. 95 Prussix Afagisier\. 3568 Ascham 
Schotem. w. (Arb.) 243 Pelting matters, socb as in London 
commonlie cum to the hearing of the Masters of Bridewell, 
3586 Reg. Privy Council Scot. IV, 74 Maisteris Andro and 
James Melvillis, maisteris of the New College. 3642-6 in 
Quincy Hist. Harvard Univ. (1840) 1 . 517 The Overseers 
and Master of the College, 3648 Gage West Ind. 2x0 Fryer 
Nicholus Rodulfius of the same whole Order [of Preachers] 
Masier Generali.'.. Fryer Nicholas Master of the Order. 
... Fryer Ignatius Ciantes Master Provincial! of England. 
3654 Gatakf.r Disc. Apol. 36 Mr. Mastets Master of the 
Temple. 1692 Wood Ath. Oxon. 1 . 101 He was made 
Master of Balliol Coll. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Templars, 
a Religious Order, which. .had a Governour. .in England, 
who was styled Master of the Temple..', Whence the 
chief Minister of the Temple-Church in London . . is still 
dignify’d with that Title. 1722 in Cox OldConsiit. Alasons 
(1871) 23 A Lodge of five Free-Masons, at the least, whereof 
one to be a Master or Warden of that Limit or Division 
where such Lodge shall be kept. 1762 tr. Busching's Syst. 
Geog. V. 450 Master of the Teutonick order in Germany. 
1825 Scott Talism. ix, The celebrated Master of the Tem- 
plars. 2829 Heath Grocers' Comp. (1860} p. v«, The Ma.sier, 
Wardens, and Court of Assistants of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Grocers. 3853 ‘ C. Beoe * Verdant Green i. iv, Rlr. 
Verdant Green.. proceeded with his father lo Brazenface 
College to call upon the Master. 1876 Firth Alunic. Loud. 
50 The name of ‘ Livery Company* has remained. . . The 
control by Master or Wardens of the dress of members has 
ceased. 

17 . In the designations of certain legal function* 
aries, as Master of the (or in') .Chancery, (ti) until 
1S52, one of the twelve assistants to the Lord 
Chancellor, the chief of .whom was Master of the 
Rolls; (^) since 1897 any one of four chief clerks 
of the Chancery Division of the Supreme Court; 
Master of the Court {of Common Pleas, of the 
King's Bench, of the Exchequer), any one of five 
officers in each of those courts (now, in the corre- 
sponding division of the Supreme Couit) charged 
with the duty of recording the proceedings. 

Also Master of the Faculties, see Faculty sb. ii b; 
Master in Lunacy, sec Lunacy sb. s ; Master of the 
Requests (t Al. of Request), see Request ; Master of the 
Wards land Liveries), see Ward. 

3425 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 306/1 Maistres of ye Chauncerie 
beyng occupied in ye Chauncerie, 1797 Encyet. Brit, (ed, 3) 
XIII. 763/r On the other wool-sacks are seated the Judges, 
masters in chancery, and king’s council. 18x8 Cruise 
(ed. a) IV, 260 The usual order >vas obtained, referring it to 
the Master to inquire whether a good title could be made. 
1837 Act 7 Will. IV 4- X Viet. c. 30 § 3 There shall be in 
each of the said Courts.. Five Principal Officers, and no 
more, to be called rc'^pectively the Masters of e.'ich of the 
said Courts. 1846 Act 94* 10 Viet, c 95 § 62 A Masier 
Extraordinary in Chancerj'. 2853 Dickens Bleak Ho, i, 
Every master in Chancery has bad a reference out of it 
[Jarndyce and Jarndycej. x8W Encycl. Brit. XX. 342/1 
In the Queen’s Bench Division .. the duty of registrars is 
performed by the masters, i^r Lato Times XCIl. 107/t 
Application was made by the plaintiff [in the Court of Q. B.], 
fo a master at chambers, for leave to issue execution. 1897 
Wesfm. Gaz. 4 Mar. 10/1 The Chancery chief clerks are 
henceforth to be styled ‘Masters'. 

18 , a. In many designations of officials having 
duties of the nature of control, superintendence, 
or safe-keeping, as "fAfaster of Assay = Assay- 
master; \ Al. of the Coin = M. of the Mint; AT. 
of the {,King's, Queei^s) Household (also Sc. 

T Afaslcr Household), an officer under ihe Steward 
of the Royal Household ; Al. of ike Jeivel-house, 
the keeper of the Crown Jewels in the Tower of 
London; M, of the {^King's) Afusic, an officer of 
the Royal Household, the conductor of the King's 
band ; \ M. of ihe Posts (see quot, 1 706) ; At. of 
ihe Robes, of ihe Wardrobe, the keeper of the 
‘great* wardrobe of the King, Queen, or other 
exalted personage ; Alasterof {the) Works or (now 
dial.) Work, an official who superintends building 
operations. 

Foe Alasterof Ceretiionies, Al. of the Mint, AT. ofAIisrule, 
Af. of the Revels, Af, of the Rolls, see the second sbs. 

3423 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 256/2 'Ibe forsajd Maistre of the 
koyne. Ibid., The Plaister of the mynte aforeseid. 1454 
Ibid. V. 275/2 Bi fh’ oversight of the Maistir of the Werks 
there. 1528 St. Papers Hen. VIll, VII. 61 The Maister 
of the Postes shall gyve horses to noo man, oonles [etc.]. 
3529 in Broc. See. Ant. Scot. XXX. (1896) 53 Ane lellre .. 
maicand hym maister of watk within the castell of Strive- 
Hng. 3548 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. in. III. 297^ The 
housholde totheQuene. «iS78LiNDESAY(Pitscotlie)C4»'i7/L 
Scot. (S. T. S.) 1 334 Mm'ster houbhald witht mony wther 
offeceris. 1597-8 Act 39 Eliz. c 7 § 12 Maister of the Juell 
House. Ibid., Master of the Wardcrobe. 1677 in tzth Rep. 
Hist. AISS. Comm. App. v. 42 Master of the Robes to the 
Duke. 1696 Phillips, Afnster of the Kings Houshold. 
X703 Lond.Caz. No. 3914/4 HtsGiace..was served at Table 
by., the Duke of .Argyle, as Master Houshold 3704 in 
Buecteuch MSS. (Hist. MSS Comm ) I, 352 Your son shall 
have the reversion of the Master of the Great Wardrobe 
for life. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey). Afaster of Assay. 
Ibid., Afaster of ihe Posts, was an Officer of the King’s 
Court, who bad the appointing of all such throughout Eng- 
land as provided Post-horses for the speedy {»ssing of the 
King’s Messages xgot Lend. Gaz, 8 Oct. 6569 Sir 
Walter Parraii, M.V.O., to be Master of The King's Music 
in Ordinary to His Majesty. 


b. /l/f 7 .in various titles of command, as \ Afaster 
of the Armoury, Af. of the Arlillcty; Afaster 
{General) of the Ordnance, the controller of the 
Ordnance and Artillery (now, the head of the 
Board of Ordnance). Also (in translations from 
Latin or Fr.) mastef of chivalry. 

isSz.Wyclxf Gen. .\xxvii. 36 Puiiphar, the geldyng of 
Pharao, the mayster of chyualrye. 1485 Rolls of Parlt. VI. 
354/2 The Offices of Maister of cure Ordinaunces and 
hlaisler of oure Armery. 1480 Caxton Faytes of A. i. vii, 
The souerayn maystre of the chyualrye of the prynce. 35x2 
Aberdeen Reg. (1844) 1 . 83 Maisteris of the said art.'iiljerie. 
1533 Bellenden Livy ii, x\iii. (S. T. S.) 159 Spun'us casslus 
[was] h.® fi‘st maister of cbeuelrie. 3^8 Patten F.xfi. 
-YciJr. A i b, Syr Fraunces Flemmynge knight, master of the 
ordinaunce. 1597-8 Act 39 Eliz. c. 7 § 12 The Maister and 
Leiftenaunte of the Ordymance, .. Maister of the Armory, 
[and others], 3695 Loud. Gaz. No. 3131/3 ’I'he Earl of 
Romney Master-General of the Ordnance. 1863 H. Cox 
Instil, iti. viii. 708 The Master-General of the Ojdnance. 

C. Afaster of the Horse', {a) the officer who has 
the management of the horses belonging to a 
sovereign or other exalted personage ; in England, 
the title of the third official of the royal household 
(formerly sometimes ‘fm. of horses)', also rarely 
iransf. in j'ocular use, a head groom or stableman ; 
■{b) Aiitiq. used as transL of L. magisier cquitum, 
master of the ‘knights' or horsemen (cf. Horse 
sb. 3 b), under the Roman republic the title of the 
commander of the cavalry appointed by a dictator. 

(a) Rolls MParlt.V.\$^/i By theavysofthe Maister 
of the Kyngs Hors for the tyme beyng. c X450 Bk. Cur- 
tasye 6ti in Dabees Bk., A mayslur of horsys a squyer^ her 
is. 3568 Grafton Chron. II. 735 Sir John Cheiney, maister 
of the Kinges horses. 3570-81 in Digges Compl. Ambass. 
(1655) 303 The Emperors Ambassador, who is blaster of the 
horse. 3754 Richardson Grandison (iStr) I. xxxv. 258, 

I was to be this gentleman’s masier of the horse abroad. 

Encycl. Brit. XXL 37/2 The master of the horse is the 
third dignitary of the court. 

ib) 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4- F. xvii. II. 33 note, The masters 
of the horse of the ancient dictators. 

d. The official custodian of certain animals kept 
for sport or pleasure. Formerly in many titles of 
office in the English court, as A faster of the Bears, 
of the Hawks, f ihe Swans ; now chiefly in Afaster 
of the Buckhounds, the fourth great officer of the 
household. Also Master of Ike Came ; the officer 
enirusied with the preservation of game in certain 
royal forests; occas*/<7r///flr^v a gamekeeper, 
c 34x0 Afaster of Came (MS. Digby) fol. 3 The whiche 
booke shall . . be named .. maistre of game, 2449 Rolls of 
Parlt. V. 167/2 William Brocas Squyer, hlaister of your 
Bukhounds. 3485 Ibid. VI. 354/1 The Office of Maisier of 
the Herihunds. Ibid. 360/2 The Office of Maister of oure 
Swannes. Ibid, 365/2 Maister and Rueler of the Kings 
Beres. 3530 Palscr. 916/1 The master of hawkes, le grant 
faulconner. 3673 F, Phillips Reg. Necess. 132 M'. Pit- 
carnes (the Master of the Hawkes) Man. »xx Steele 
Sped. No. 118 F2 Sir Roger's Master of the Game. 3860 
Forster Gr. Remoustr. 104 The fee of the Master of the 
Cocks [under James 1 } exceeded the united i^laries of two 
Secretaries of Slate. xB86 Enc^'cl, Brit. XXI. 38/i_The 
master of the buckhounds, who is also one of the ministry, 
ranks next to him [rr. the master of the horse]. 


e. Master of hounds : one who owns, or has the 
control of, a pack of hounds; usually, the member 
of a hunt who is elected to have the control of the 
kennels and of the hunting arrangements generally ; 
chiefly equivalent to Afaster of foxhounds (abbre- 
viated M.F.H.). Also in m. of beagles, harriers, 
staghoimds, etc., and witb the designation of a 
particular pack of hounds. 

3783 CowrcR Pi-ogr. Error 114 He takes the field, the 
masier of the pack Cries — ‘ Well done, saint ! ' and daps him 
on the back. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. (1893) 
X50 ^Masters of hounds are always jealous of each other. 
.. No man in the masler-of-hound world is too insignificant 
for censure. 3856 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit. Spods loi The 
master of a pack of foxhounds^ staghounds, or even of 
harriers, ought [etc.). 1868 Hol.me Lee B. Godfrey xxviii. 
X47 Sir Ralph has the hounds, and is a very good master. 
x88z Encycl, Brit. XII. 394/2 It is the master’s duty to say 
what covers are to be drawn. 1899 T. M, Ellis Three 
Gats'eye Rings 29 The master of the Storr-hinion beagles. 

tl9. Groat master. = Grand-masteb i and 2 . 

3524 in Hakluyt's Voy. II. r. £6 The massife ofSpaine 
made by the reucrend lord great master Mery d'Amboise. 
iS^t Cro.mwell in Merriman Life ^ Lett. (rpozJ 
His Highnes also woll that ye shall moue the gret matsi^r 
(of France] in that behalf. 1547 Earl Sussex in Ellis Orig. 
Lett, Ser. r. II. 137 The Lord St, John lord pre«dent of 
the Counsaile and Gret Master. 1577 F. de L'isle’s Le- 
gendarie A vnj b. The Constable at that time great m^tcr 
and Marshal of France entreated for him. \CZ$ Lonf Uaz. 
No. 2x14/1 'fhe great Alasler (of the Knights of Malta) has 
given Orders [etc.]. 

IV. As a title of rank or compliment. 

20. Used voeatively as a term of respect or 
politeness, a. —Sir. Now only in unedu- 
cated use. b. pi. (in later times always viy «««") 

= Sirs, gentlemen. Nowarr/ 5 .or r/e/arrra/, chiefly 
in ironical or derisive context. 

In the first quot. renderinff I- t/tuytr/er. prob. appl.cd to 

Nectanabus as bemg a 

X340-70 A /trWersS? ^ Wriotheslej- f/trun. 

(cimSY’so’Tbe of Roehl^.-sayde these wordes 
. 7 on iL iafTolde .. Maisters all, I am come hither not to 
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reach and make a sermon. 1563 Rt^, Privy Cotmc'tl Scot. 

. 244 Sa hes it plesit the Quenis Majestic, my maisters, to 
grant the lik commissioun. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. F/, 1. i. 152 
Farwell my Masters, to my Task© will I. 1602 — Ham. 11. 
ii. 440 Y'are welcome Masters, welcome all. x6o8 Middle- 
ton {title) A mad World, my blasters. 1633 Walton Compl. 
An/lerZs Comeon my masters, who hegins ? 1798W0RDSW. 

* ji^e are Seven ’ 64 ‘ O Master ! we are seven 1837 Mar- 
RYAT Doi^ Fiend ‘Put up your fiddle, master*. 1843 

Borrow Bible in Spain xxxi, Many is the wetting that you 
will get, my masters, before you reach Oviedo. 1903 Eng. 
Dial. Diet.., Master^ a term of address to a superior or 
stranger; Sir. 

21. A title prefixed to the name or designation 
of a man. Originally used only in speaking of or 
to a man either of high social rank or of learning 
(sometimes, esp. in Scotland, applied spec, to a 
Master of Arts), but gradually extended in appli- 
cation. In ordinary use now only dial., but in 
literature sometimes arch, or Hist, \ otherwise 
superseded by Mb. (pronounced mi'stoi). 

The obscured pronunciation resulting from proclitic use 
doubtless began while the WTitten form master was still 
commonly employed. Before the end of the 17th c. the 
abbreviation Mr. (originally only one among many others 
used for the word in all applications) had come to be restricted 
to the use in which the pronunciation was obscured, and to 
be the only permitted mode of writing the word in that use. 
Thencefor%vard master and Mr. were practically two words, 
distinct both in function and^ in form. In this Dictionary 
the abbreviation Mr., in all its historical varieties of use, 
will be treated in its alphabetical place. 

a. Prefi.xed to a surname or a Christian ‘name. 
Down to the i6th c. or a little later, master could be pre- 
fixed to the name of a knight or a bishop ; at an earlier 
period it was freely used with the names of personages of 
ancient history and ancient writers. Some modem dialects 
have only one form iox Master vrA Mr. prefixed titles; 

others have both prefixes with a difference of function, Mr. 
being the superior title. (See E. D. D.) 
szyj R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8722 Maister willam gyffard he 5ef 
c bissopriche Of \vinchestere & maister anselin \>q erchc- 
issoptiche. a 1300 Cursor M. 6^6 Fosterd he was And 
lered wit maister moyses. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IPace 
(Rolls) 57 One MaysterWace j>e Frankes^clles, pe Brule, 
all pat pe Latyn spelles, 1425 W. Paston in P. Lett, 

1. 19 Maister John Ixwoilhe told me that he hadde leltres 
fro a frende of yowres. 1459 Aberdeen Rcp^. (1844) I. 22 
Maister John of Levington, vicar of Inuerugy. J532 in 
Ellis Ori^, Lett. Ser. lit. II. aw, I have harde hym soo 
often bieke Master Precyens hede. 1563-83 Foxe A.^ M. 
(ed. 4) 3770 Maister Latymer encouraged Maister Ridley 
when botn were at the stake. 1570 Ane Trag. 8 in Satir. 
Poems Reform, x. 82 Schir Morpheus . . led me capiiue 
\nto Maister Slumber. 1579 Spenser ((?V/r)^The Shep* 
heardes Calender. .. Entitled to ..M. Philip Sidney, xdsa 
WcBSiER White Devil To Rdr., The right happy and 
copious industry* of Master Shakespeare, Master Dekker, 
and Master Heywood. 1650 B. DhcoUim\ni\im\%^ 1 could 
wish wc might be allow'd to call him Master Charles, for 
most men ihinke He is a Gentleman borne. x86t M, Pat- 
TisoN (1889) 1. 45 Two allegorical pieces by Master 
Hans Holbein. 

tb. Prefixed to a title of office or profession, or | 
occas. to a personal designation of some other kind. ■ 
!r47o^5 Malory Arthur x. lix, 514 Maister maronners ! 
said sire Tri^lram what meaneth that letter. 15*3 St. I 
Papers^ Hen. I'lIL VI. 122 The Popis Holynes, informed 
by Maister Doctor Hanibal of my commyng, sent word that 
I shulde tary a day*, a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. Fill 54 
The master of the rolles & master Subdeane with other 
doctours unknowen. Patten Exped. Scot. A ij, My 

lorde Lieueienaunt and Jllasler Treasurer (of the Army*]. 
1550 Bale Apol 42 But tell me maisire person, who haili 
taught yow to playe so wycked partes as these arc. a 1555 
Latimer Let. in Foxe A, M. (1583) 1741 They . . craftely 
defeated mayster Maiorsappoyntment. xs83 Shaks. L. L.L. 

IV. ii. 87 Marry M. Schoolmaster, hee that is likest to 
a hogshead. 1599 ^ bluch Ado iii.iii. 17 Master Constable. 
1607 — Timon iv, ii. i Here you M. Steward, where's our 
Master? 1609 B. Jonson Sit. Worn. v. i, Cut. By your 
fauour Master Parson — Ott. V'ou shall giue me leaue. 
Master Doctor. 1625 Hart Auat. Ur. it. \x. 116 And yet 
master Parson must not be exiled couetous. 1640 in Rushw. 
Hist. Colt. III. (1693) I. T25 Master Speaker, the first Writs 
that were sent out .. I ..was as ignorant of, as any one 
Member of this House. 

22. In early use tnaster, Httle master, 

occur .ns designations applied by servants and in- 
feriors generally to the boys and young men of the 
families of their superiors. App. as a develop- 
ment from this mode of expression, the word master 
(after the phonetic separation of Mr.) came to be 
the usual prefix to the name of a young gentleman 
not considered old enough to be entitled to be 
called *Mr.’. Hence occas. masters and misses ss 
young people. iMaster^missx an efTcminate youth. 

Foxn /f. ^ M. (ed. 4) 1596 'Tlie time was thought 
to be nic, that this young Maister (Queen Mary'‘s expected 
child) should come into the world. 1596 Shaks. Merck. 

/'. II. ii. sjTalhcyou ofyong Maister Launccicl? j6oi B. 
Jonson Poetaiter 1. i, Young master, master Ovid, doe you 
heare? 1693 Dkydf-N Jr. Jin'enal xiv. 6 IfGamingdoesan 
Aged Sire entice, Then my Young Master swiftly learns the 
Vice. X710 Swift ynd. to Stella J3 Dec., Maids, misses, 
and little master . . in a third (coach). x7»o — Mod. Edu'e. 
Wks. 1755 II. II. 35 These wretclied ;iedagogucs are cn- 
jojmed .. that master must noi w*alk till he is hot. 1754 
Foorn Knights 11. (? 1778) $ The m-astcr-mis'es of the pre- 
sent age- X7S4 Richardson Gtandhon («8ix) II. xxix. 304 
.Miss Cantillon, Miss Barncvcll, and half a doicn more 
misses and masters, 1760 H. Brooke Pool of Qual. 1. 18 
Ixjrd Richard .and some other masters of quality about his 
age. X77S in J. I* Chester Wesim. Abbey Reg. 4\^ 


May X2, Master Frederick Cell ; aged 12 days. 1776 Ibid. 241 
jSIar. 20, blaster Albany-Charles Wallis, a Westminster 
scholar; in hts 14'^ year. ^ 1824 Miss Ferrier Inker, xxxii, 
Well-dressed, talking, smiling, flirting masters and misse.s. 
1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. hi, Wait a bit, blaster Davy, 
and I'll— I'll tell y*ou something. 1898 G. B. Shaw Plays, 
You never can tell 11. 242, 1 pre.sume, sir, you are Master 
Philip. Philip. I was Master Philip,, ; Just as you were 
once blaster Finch. 

23. The heir-apparent to a Scottish peerage (below 
the rank of earl ; formerly, below that of marquis) 

is in many instances known as The Master of ; 

the specific designation being usually identical with 
the baronial title of the family. 

1489 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scoil. (1877) I. J07 The btalster of 
Crafurde. XS30 Aberdeen Reg. (1844) I. 139, I Johne Lord 
Forbes.. becummiss soueTte..for myself, Johne Maister of 
Forbes, my sonc (etc.). XS48 Patten Exped. Scot. B vii, 
Anderwyke perteined to the lorde of Hambleton, and was 
kept by hys sonne & heyre (whom, of cuslume they call the 
blaster of Hambleton). 1569 Reg. Privy Council Scot. II. 
2 Johnne blaister of Grahame nepote and heyre to the Erll 
of blonlroise. Ibid., William Maister Marschell sqne to the 
Erll blarschelL Ibid. 37Quhilk Andro .. presentit to him 
ane wrilting of the Maister of MarschelUs. 1584 Ibid. III. 
644 bi^ Thomas Lyoun, Master of Glammis. ^ x64r R. 
Baillie Lett, <5- yrnls. (1841) I. 279 Before King James 
went to England, noblemens eldest sonne.s svere hot 
blasters, and their younger brethren pretended not to take 
place of Barrens. Monthly flag. VI. 437 The Viscount 

of Arbuthnott's eldest son is stiled Master of Arbuthnott. 
x8i8 Scott Br. Lamm, ix, The Master of Ravenswood led 
the way. 

V. Attributive uses and Combinations. 

24L Used appositively or as adj. in the sense 
‘that is a master', a. Formerly prefixed freely 
to all kinds of designations of persons, with the 
sense ‘chief*, ‘leading*, ‘commanding*. Now 
rhetorical, with implication of imposing greatness 
or power, esp. in master spirit (after Shaks.), 

C1175 Lamb. Horn. 41 And Jia welle b5-wisten .xiL melster 
deoflen swUc ha weren kinges. cxaoo Ormin 7454 Wa^s 
ma35Stredwale, andefless )>e\vw, patt Arriuss wass nemmned. 
^1250 Gen. <5- Ex, 3756 Meistres princes he wolden hem 
maken. u:x3oo Cursor M. 1^5594 pe maisters luus Jxin 
btgan To mistru o pis sinful sell man. a. 1300 K, Horn 659 
pe meyster kinges heued He haadit him by reued. C237S 
Sc, Leg. Saints xxviii. (Margaret) Scho ourcumyne had 
pe maister feynd. X382 \VycLiF jer, Ii. 23, 1 shall liurile 
in thee dukes and the maister 3ugis (Vulg. magistratus). 
<11400 Octavian 559 pe maystcrowtlawe spake thene. 
^1449 Pecock Repr.v. t. 478 In ^ou schulen be maistris 
Tiers, that schulen bringe yn sectis of perdicioun. c 1450 
Merlin xxUi. Merlin is maister Counseller to kynge 
Arthur. 1573 Gamm. Gurton iv. it, The master^deuil, Bel- 
sabub. 1590 Stock WOOD Construct. A iij b, bl y master 

schollers of the hicher forms.^ x6ox Shaks. yul, C. in i. 163 
The Choice and Master Spirits of this Age. 1607 B. Jonson 
Volpone Ded., The great and Maister Spirits of our World. 
1609 — Sil. IFom. in. Ii, That falls out often, madam, that 
hee that ihlnkes himselfc the Master-wit, is the blaster-foole. 
16x7 yanua Ling. To Prince, Whose but yours, that are a 
maister-prince. 1643 *F. Greville’ 5 Vrs. yas. I 44 One 
Simon, master servant unto Sir Tho. (Monson). 1701 Rowe 
A mb. SteP’inoth. III. iii, See where the blaster Villain 
stands I 17x5 Pope Odyss. xxiv, 26 Yet still a master ghost, 
the rest he awed. 1759 Mason Caractacus 84 The master- 
mover in this business. 1837 Alison Hist. Europe {xZ4^^$o) 
VIII. .xlix. §96. xoi The master-spirit had fled fiom the 
helm when Lord Wellesley embarked for England. 1B49 
Aytoun E.vecufion Mrg. Montrose vii, The master-fiend 
Argyle \ 1865 Kingsley Herew. x.xv, One of those un- 
fathomable master-personages. 

b. Prefixed to names of animals, to denote the 
leader of a herd, or one superior in fighting strength 
to the rest. (Cf, i b.) 

1589 Fleming Fir^ Bucol. ix. 27 Take heed to meet the 
maisiergote. 1672 Temple Ess. Orig. Nat. Govt, bliscell. 

I. (j68o) 56 This makes the Authority., ofa blaster-Buck in 
a numerous herd, 1692 R. L'Estrakce Fables cccxxxiv. 
292 A Master- Pike, that for his Bulk, Beauty, and Strength, 
was look'd upon to be the Prince of the River. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. IX. 523 The master Ram at last approach’d the gate. 
*7^ Museum Rust. Ill.xxxix. 175 A master hog deters a 
weaker from approaching. 1812 Sir J. Sinclair Sysi, H usb, 
Scot. 1. 2i The cattle must often be injured, .by master cattle 
preventing the others from feeding. 1850 R. G. Cum.minc 
Hunter's Life S. Afr. (1903) 7/1 A princely master-stag. 
1856 KANE/IrcA Expi, II. xxiL 222 Toodla,our master-dog, 
was seircd with a violent fit. x86o G. H. K. in Vac. Tour 
X74 'I’hc antlers of the master-hart. 

c. In titles of office or employment, to distin- 
guish the offici.il who has the command over the 
others similarly designated. Now chiefly Hist, 
(see also 29). Hence also in derivatives denoting 
the offices, as master forcsiership, sergeantship^ 
usher}', 

rxzso Gen. Ex. 3412 A! bi ^usenz 8Is folc was told, 
lie Shusent adde a meistcr wold. Ibid. 3886 Eleazar . . 
Was mad bissop and mcister prest. <i 1300 Cursor M, 
4434 Son was ioseph haldcn dere wit }>e maister Jailcre. 
*4*3 Jas. 1 Kingis Q. exxv, The maister portare. callit 
pacience, That frely Icle vs in. c 1440 Alphabet of 
Tales 514/2 Som lyme ber was a kyng Iml had a ward- 
ropier) kal was maisier-shaper (cf. quot. 1658 in d) of his 
clothyng; and he had many ser%*andis %*nder-ncihe hym. 
1450 Rolls cf Parlt. V. 192/1 Oute Maister Foster of the 
said Forest. 1455 Ihul, 312/2 TTic Maister Fosicrsbipps of 
the Foresics of blaccicsfeld, Mare and Moundreme. 1464 
Ibid. 545/1 TIT Offices of Maister Carpenter of cure Castell 
of LancaMie. 1485 IMd, VI. 369/1 ITie Office of Maister 
Sergeauntship of the Vale of Monmouth. *508 Kennedie 
Flyting u\ Dunbar 4yj In Parisc wj'th the niabter buriawc 
Abydc, and be his prentice. 1553-4 Reg. Privy Council Scot, \ 


1.152 OrdanismyLordThesaurar to deliver furththepreni. 
mg irnis .. to the blaister Cunyear. 1565 Ibid. 347 
offices of Chalmerlanerie and blaLtir Iscnearie. 1604 £ 
G(rimstone] D'Acostabs Hist. Indies m. x. 154 The report 
which the master Pilot that passed it m.ade, seemeth nolSlc 
vnto me. 1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1127/4 Mr. Chiffinch blaster 
Falconer to His blajesty. 1682 G. Rose (AV/r) A perfect 
School of Instructions For the Officers of the Mouth: shew, 
ing The Whole i\Tt of.. a blaster Carver, a blaster Butler a 
blaster Confectioner, a blaster Cook, a Master Pastrsmii, 
1702 Lond. Caz. No, 2>^22j4 Her blajesty has been pleased 
to constitute ..William Bridges Esq. ; Master Sun-eyor. .of 
the Ordnance. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) Yy iijb, 
To observe that the master-shipwrights do in no wa^^s depart 
from the draught. 1862 J. Grant Capt. Guard i, The king’s 
master butcher. 

d. In designations of trade, to denote one who 
is a ‘ master’ as distinguished from an apprentice or 
journeyman, or one who has others in his employ. 

<r 1300 Cursor M. 1666 J>i self sal be J>e maister uxight 
1444 Rolls of Parlt. V, 112/2 Ye wages of eny free Mason 
or maister Carpenter, excede not by the day iiiirf. Ibid., 
A maister Tyler or Sclatier, 1483 Caxton G. de la Tonr 
A vj b, It cam from the handes of the mayster goldsmyihe. 
1496 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) j8o, iiij Smythes .. ilj of 
theym takyng-.xv*! by the weke. ..And the iiiy^ as blaister 
Smyth viij* vj<*. 1647 R. Stapylton yuvenalZx The master- 
barber now Trimms thee. 1658 R. Franck North. Mem. 
(1821) 146 Here (Perth) they call a taylor master-fashioner 
forsooth. 1683 bloxoN Meek. Exerc., Printing ii. p t, 
I shall begin svith the (Dffice of a blaster-Printer. 1707 
Fleetwood Chron. Prcc, (1745) 133 A blaster Ckilker. 1739 
Labf.lye Short Acc. Piers lYcstm. Br. Pref. 4, I consulted 
the respective blaster-Artificers. 1776 Adam Smith IV K, 
V. ii.^ (1869) II. 461 -The rise which such a lax might 
occasion in the wages of manufacturing labour would be ad- 
vanced by the master manufacturer. 1800 bt ar. Edcev.-orth 
Murad i, In these disturbances the master bakers fre- 
quently lose their lives. 1823 P. Nicholson 
423 The niasler-glaxier takes upon himself the risk of win- 
dows being broken. 1834 \st Rep. Poor Law Couitn, (iBSs) 
199 blaster barbers who might have saved enough money 
to keep them from the parish. 1837 Lockhart iVo/Mxtv, 
The master-printer is entitled to an equal sum. 1863 Kings- 
ley Water-Bah, i, He would be a man and a ma5teT■s^Yctp. 
1897 Daily News 8 blar. 3/1 Mr, George Holder, master 
sinker, who had charge of the pit. 

e. With the sense ‘ supremely or consummately 
skilled*. Also, in ME. occas. = ‘ consummately 
wicked’, ‘accomplished’, as in master gavelUr. 

*340 Ayenb. 35 pise byeb J>e mayster gaueleres. c *44o 
yacot's Well 123 5'ff hou oe wel piec'd pcrwylh, pou ait 
mayster vsurere. C1440 Alphabet of Talcs 6 pis Abbott 
said vnto pis maister thieff (etc.). 1565 Cooper Thesaurus, 
Autolicus, a maister ihiefe. xfiox Holland Pliny 
That great architect and master deuiser, of Alexandria., 
Dinocrates. 1677 Gilpin Demonol. in. ii. ix We may rely 
upon the great Master-contriver, for relief. .or deliverance; 
as there is need. 1736 Ainsworth Lat.^Eng* Dict,,Athttta, 
a master-wrestler, a champion. 7751 J. Harris Hermes 
vii. (1765) in The character of a Master-Artist, or Man of 
practical Wisdom. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxxvii, And 
last the master-bowman, he, Would cleave the mark x$op 
Westm. Gaz. 4 jan. 1/3 The French consider the English 
the master-colonists of the world, 

25. Applied transf. as a qualification of things, 
with the sense ‘main’, ‘ principal', ‘controlling’. 

In some of the combinations so formed, master Is appre- 
hended .as a separate adj.; the majority, however, are al- 
ways felt as compounds, while in many the grammatical 
character is uncertain or fluctuating, 

a. Of material things (after the similar use of F. 
vtailre ; esp. frequent in terms relating to building, 
machinery, and popular anatomy), as master-altar, 
•beam, '^•bone, '^-borough, -bough, branch, -chord, 
f city, current, -drain, -feeder, fortress, furrow, 
-gate, gonfanon, -line, lode, -metaU-moulding, 
pillar, ’\pock,river, sail, -screw,. -shoot, star, stem, 
street, -string, temple, -tissue, tooth, ioiver, t toivn, 
f -turnip, wave, 7vay, -wheel, wire. 

1833 L. Ritchie Waud, by Loire ii6 The *master-altar. 
1632 Sherwood, A summer (or great *masler-beanie in 
building), 1638 Dkumm. of Hawtii. / w/r Wks. 

(1711) 170 The props, stays, master-beams of religion, being 
faith, hope, and charity. 1677 W. Vincent in Harl. Misc. 
(1809) II. 328 One hand being rotted from the wrist, that J'ou 
may not only see through the •master-bones, but also (etc.). 
x8oo C. WiSTF.Rin W. Jay Mem. J.'s \\^s. 1843 V. 157 
master-bone of my leg was broken, c 1250 Gem d* E.v. 3S81 
Lonp wei^e and costful he 3or fond, for5 bi archim oat 
•mcister bur;.^ 26x5 W. Lawson Country Housew, Card. 
(1626) SsLet liim spread as far as he Ust without any •master- 
bough. 1642 Rogers Naaman To Rdr. § x Yet they {se. 
trees) haue some *Master and chiefe ones [se. branches), 
into which the mainc s.ap is c.arricd. 16^ Waierhocse 
Fire Lond. 131 A main i’illar and Master-branch in Fng- 
lands Grandeur. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. Fill, iii. li. xo6, 1 would 
‘twer somthing y‘ would fret the string. The •Master-cord 
on s heart. x^2 Tennyson IFilt JFater/r. 27 The master- 
chord Of all I felt and feel. 1456 .Sm G. Have Law Arms 
(S.T.S.) 47 'Di.iir *niaister cilee was als meklc as Rome. 
1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 120 It is connected with •master- 
currents Ijclow the surface. 1652 Blitii Eng. Improv. 
Impr, ix. (ed. 3) 56 Thither draw a good substantial •.Master- 
drain through all thy I^and<. 1796 T’rrxffZ. .9<*<r. /IrZ/Xl) - 
184 In caro’ing up the valley the master drains. 1789 T. 
Wright Meth. ICater/ng Afcitdows (tj^) 19 'J'hc bottom 
of the first work, or *masler-feedcr, ought to be as deep 
as the bottom of the river. 0x450 Merlin \ii. 1x0 
Brctell com to the •maister fortcrcssc where as the kyOE® 
was. 1640 Blitii Eng. Improv.xsvCx. 109 A good Draync or 
*Master-r unow. 1808 J, Wai.ker Keen. Hist. HtbriJtt hr 
Jlichl.Seot.1. i63 The mastcr-furTOw at the licad of the field 
..should I>c led in a very* gentle slope. cx45o Merlin xxiit- 
422 He com to the •maister gate of the palcj-s. 1715 Leoni 
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Palladio's Archil. (1742) T. 47 The chief Entry, or Master- 
gate. c 1330 ArlA. ^ Mcrl. 5634_Her *maister gomfainoun 
so bar pe kinges steward, Cleodalis. 1833 Straith Fortif. 3 
The measurements, .are calculated., from the cordon, which 
.. is called the magistral or *niasterline. 1671 Phil. Trans. 
VI, 2JOO The ancient Tinners, .affirm, that 7 Loads may lie 
parallel to each other in the same Hill, but yet one only 
■*Master-L«ad. 18x3 T. Busby tr. Lucretius vi. Comm, 
xxiii, On account of its exerting its influence upon iron (the 
*masler'metal),. .the tragedian termed it the Herculean 
stone. 17*3 Chambers tr. Le Clerc's Archil. I. 75 The 
Corona., is the first ^Master-Moulding in the Corniche. 
a 1450 Knt, de la Tonrg'^ The *maister pillour of the halle, 
bi the whiche alle the halle was susteined. _x6ot Dent 
Pathiv. Heaven (i83x) 29 It is a master-devil, and^ the 
*master-pock of the soul. 1654 Trapp Comvt. yob xxxili. 17 
Which else, as a Maslerpock, will break out in his fore- 
head. 1563-87 Foxe A. 4- (1596) 141/2 A certeine great 
beame or "master post was loosed out of the place. X677 
Yarranton £n^. fmprozK 64 The Thames and Seveme 
are the two great ^Master Rivers. 1555 Eden Decades 195 
They sayle with twoo sayles as with the '•master sayle and 
the trinkette. 1902 Encycl. Brit. XXXIII. 809/2 The 
screw is an important productive measuring instrument, 
whether used as a micrometer-screw of less than an inch 
in length, or as a *master screw of 20 feet in length. 17x2 
J. James tr. Le BlontVs Gardening- 173 Bringing the two 
Sides as near as possible to the •Master-Shoot, a 1300 
Cursor M, 527 Seuen •maister sterns ersetie in heuen. x6ox 
Holland Pliny II. 23 If their leaves bee cropt off before 
the •maister stem or spire be growne big. c 1386 Chaucer 
Kut's T. 2044 The noblesle of the grekes ., caryeden the 
beete . . Thurgh out the Citee by the "maister strete. 1713 
Rowe yane Shore lit. i. 34 He touch’d me Ev'n on the 
lend’rest Point ; the •Master-string That makes most 
Harmony or Discord to me. e 1385 Chaucer L. G. IP. 
5016 Dido, The *maystir temple of al the toun. 1896 
Allbutt's Sysi. Med. I. i6x Certain ‘master tissues, .pos- 
sess.. a special function. i6or Holland Pliny 11 . 341 ’J'he 
great *master teeth and grinders of a wolfe. CX386 Chau- 
cer Sqr's 71 218 (Hengwrt MS.) The Mirour, That 
born was vp vn to the *maisier tour, 13 . , 5 *. Erkeuvjolde 
26 in Hoisim. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 266 Londone..he metro* 
pol & }>e "mayster-tone, c 1385 Chaucer Z, G. IP. 1592 
Htpstpit.y laconitos, That was the mayster toun of al 
Colcos. 1733 Tull Horse-Hoeing Husb. x. 100 We contrive 
to leave the "Master-Turneps ., and spare such when near 
one another. 1840 Marryat Poor yack xln, A *master 
wave, as it is termed, from being of larger dimensions than 
its predecessors. 1726 Leoni Albertis Arehit. I. 80/1 The 
Houses of Princes .. shou’d have an entrance from the 
•Master Way. 1640 Ep. Reynolds Passions x, The •Master- 
wheel or first mover in all the regular motions of this pas- 
sion iLove) is the Love of God. 1761 Churchill Plight 
Poems 2769 1 , 89 Let but the puppets move, I’ve my desire, 
Unseen the hand which guides the ‘Master-wire. 

b. Of immaterial things, as master-appetite^ 
•argument^ -bias^ -cause, conscience, -duty, -error, 
exercise, fact, -feeling, -form, -genius, -idea, jest, 
light, -lust, -mind, -miracle, -mischief, motive, 
-passion, principle, -proof reason, -sin, -spell, 
-stratagem, -tone, -vice, -virtue, -word. 

174* Young Nt. Tk. vii. 863 Great Nature’s ‘Master- 
appetite destroy’d.^ 1678 Bunyan yerus. Sinner Saved 
wks. (1845) 73 This is Satan's ‘master-argument. 2807 
WoRDSW. Happy \Parrior S9 A Soul whose •master-bias 
leans To homefelt pleasures. 1677 Hornpxk Gt. Law 
Consid. v. (1704) 240 The *n)aster-caijse lof misery) is the 
want of consideration. 1649 Milton Eikon. ti. 21 We may 
consider . . what . . feelinjg could be in that conscience, and 
what fitness tobe the*maislerconscIence of three Kingdomes. 
1624 Sanderson Serm. 1 . 82 Here then the magistrate 
.. may learn, .his ‘master-duty, 2674 Allen Danger En- 
thusiasm 96, I deem it a Mother and a *Master-Error. 
2604 Shaks. 0 th. u. i. 268 Hard al hand comes the ‘Master, 
and maine exercise. 1831 Brewster Newton U855) 1 . 
ix. 202 It is to Dr. Thomas Young. .that we owe the 
•master fact. ,'2836 Surr Winter in Lond, II. 28 This 
•master feeling of his soul. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. jjj. xvii. 147 Other degenerations which come up in 
unexpected shapes, when they want the support . . of the 
primary and ‘master-formes, a xyxx Ken Hytnnoiheo Poet, 
wks. 1721 HI. 293 Had Athens .. To our great Homer’s 
•Masier-genius l>ow’d..They [etc.]. 1809-10 Coleridge 

Friend (1865) 69 The three ‘master ideas, announced in 
the foregoing pages. 1678 Butler Hud. III. ii. 955 And 
who shall break the •master-jest. And what, and how, upon 
the rest. 1806 Wordsw. Ode Intim. luimort, 153 Those 
shadowy recollections Which.. Are yet a *maslerlignt of all 
our seeing. 2784 Cowper Task v. 61B His *master-lust 
Falls first before his resolute rebuke. 1720 Pope Iliad xvin. 
SSyThere shone the image of the ‘master-mind. 2647 Trapp 
Comm. I Cor. xiii. 2 Removing of mountains is instanced, 
because noted by our Saviour as a •master-miracle, a 2709 
iLLiDGEin M. HenryZrye(i7io) 6$ Atheism.. is the ‘Master- 
mischief of this Age, i860 SIill Pepr. Govt. (1865) sr/r 
The guiding and ‘master motives In the conduct of average 
human beings. 1732 Pope Ess. Man ii. 131 One •master 
Passion in the breast, Like Aaron's serpent, swallows up 
therest. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 118 A vindication 
of the great, original, *master principles on which they were 
founded. 1610 Bp. Hall Apol. Brenvuistsx. 14 , 1 finde these 
as your *hIaster-proofes, set as Challengers in every of 3’our 
delences. 2608 Shaks. Pericles iv. vi. 8 Her quirks, her 
reasons, her ‘master reasons. 1607 Hieron Wks. I. 227 
Those ‘masler-sinnes, ignorance, contempt of the word 
and godlinesse. 1816 Byron Ch. Har. in. cvii. The lord 
of irony, — that *masier-spell, Whicb^ slung his foes to 
wrath. 1647 Trapp Comm. 2 Thess. ii. 7 Themselves will 
even smile in the triumphs of their own wits . . as at a 
•master-stratagem. 2827-35 Willis Le/^er 124 The voice 
was like the ‘master-tone Of a rich instrument. 2848 
Dickens Dombey xlvii, Mr, Domhey's *masier-vice, that 
ruled him so inexorably. 1833 Chalmers Const. Man (1835) 
11 . X. 101 The gteal ‘master and generic virtue. 1709 
Steele Taller No. 17 p 2 He is a Poet, and Merchant, 
which Is seen in Two ‘Master- Words, Credit Blossoms. 

26. Attributive, with sense: Pertaining to, 
proceeding from, or characteristic of a master (in 


various senses), in master faculty, fascination, 
•\.reach, throw, touch, will. Also master hand 
(see 29 ), Masterpiece, Mabteb-stroke. 

Most or all of the combinations under this head admit of 
being used or interpreted with the notion expressed by those 
under 25 h ; the two meanings often blend, as both are 
usually applicable to the same objects. 

1622 Bacon Hen. PH 242 Neither did bee care how Cun- 
ning they were, that bee did Irnploy, Forhee thought him- 
selfe to haue the Master-Reach. « 2674 Clarendon 
Leviaih. (1676) ar Discovers a master faculty in making 
easie. 1686 Ravenscroft Titus A. To Rdr., He onlj' gave 
some Master-touches to one or two. 1^x0 Addison Tatler 
No. 156 ^ 10,^ I have here only mentioned some Master- 
Touches of this admirable Piece. 2822 Southey in Q. Ra>. 
XXV. 370 This rare dissembler..playcd his master-game at 
once, 2825 Hogg Q. Hynde 324 No clamour rose, .. From 
such a monarch's mi^ter-throw. *2838 Lytton Alice vii. vi, 
The master-fascination that be could command, a 1872 
J. D. Aylwaro in Ess. Relig. 4- Lit, Sen lit. (1874) HI. 90 
Subject themselves, .to the master-will of him whom they 
constitute the lord of their life. tSZo Btackiv. Mag. Feb, 
The master-touch interpreting all lights. 

27. Objective, as master-killer, -leaver) instru- 
mental, as master-mortified adj. 

2606 Shaks, Ant. 4- Cl. iv. ix. 22 But let the world 
ranke me in Register A Master leaner, and a fugitiue. 
1608 Sylvester Du Bartas h. iv. iv. Decay iBo Art thou 
there Zimri, cursed Parricide f Fell master-killer, canst 
thou chuse but fear For like offence, like punishment severe ? 
2742 Richardson Pamela I. xv, The poor, low, creeping, 
abject, self-mortified and master-mortified Mrs. Jewkes- 

t 28. In contracted forms of certain syntactical 
combinations used as titles of office, as master- 
household =? master of the household (see 18 a ) ; 
master-hunt master of the hunt (but cf. Hunt 
a head huntsman ; master-voyage, ?the com- 
mander of a fishing fleet. Obs. 

1656 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalims Advis. /r. Pamass. 196 
2 enofon, Apollos Master-hunt. 1762 Ann. Reg. 188 Every 
boat-master, splitter, and master voyage, who are the chief 
people among the fishermen [French, Newfoundland] and 
shoremen, being the catchers and curers of fish. 

29. Special comb. : master attendant, * an 
officer in the royal dockyards appointed to assist 
in the fitting or dismantling, removing or securing 
vessels of war, &c.* (Smyth) ; f master-bee, (a) 
a queen bee (cf. King sb. 8 a); {d) ? a worker bee; 

+ master-bowl (see sense 9 ); master fault GeoL, 
a fault which governs the configuration of the 
surrounding area ; f master gunner (see Gunnek 
I c) ; hence f master gunnership, the office of a 
master gunner; master hand, (a) the hand of a 
master, the agency of one highly skilled or one 
possessing commanding power; (d) a highly skilled 
worker ; master joint Geol., a principal joint in 
a rock mass ; master mariner, the commander of 
a ship (for mod. use see Mabiner i b) ; t master 
note Mus., a semibreve (see quot.); t master 
BhiT?mQ,n,=> master-mariner) master sinew, a 
main sinew ; csp. the tendon in the hock of a quad- 
ruped, corresponding to the tendon of Achilles in 
man ; + master water, a liquid having powerful 
chemical effects; (rattlesnakejmosterweed 1/.S., 
a plant regarded as an antidote to rattlesnake bites 
(cf, rattlesnake-master')) f master woman, an 
imperious or masculine woman; master-worker | 
masler-workmast) also spec, in the Mint (see 
quot. 1670 ); master workman, a workman tho- 
Toughlyconversantwith his trade; one whoemploys 
workmen ; .also fg . ; master-yaw, = mamma-pian 
(see Mabijia i d). See also Master-builder, 
-CRAFT, -fast, etc. 

1669 Pepys Diary 25 Mar., I did ..rattle the ‘Master- 
Attendants out of their wits almost. 2858 W. M. Gilson in 
Merc. Marine Mag. V. 211, I don’t think there is any 
Master-Attendant at Trincomalee dockyard. 2570-80 North 
Plutarch, Lycurgus (1595) 61 They., were afwaies.. to- 
gether, as the bees be about their *roaister bee. 2645 Wal- 
ler Pnlam. to Zelinde 8 No Honey. . But what the Master 
Bees have plac’t Incompassof their Cells, 2658 RowLANDtr. 
Mou/et's Theat. Ins. 8gS Their King or Master-Bee. 2837 
Phillips Geology 63 'The faults, .generally cross the anti- 
clinal axis, and terminate ina remarkable ‘master fault or axis 
of elevation. 2563 Reg, Prisy CounFlScoi. I. 396 The said 
office of ‘maistir gunnarschip. 1625 in Crt. 4- Times yas. I 
(1849) 11.503 Mr. Gibson. .who had in reversion ibe master- 
gunnership of England. 1709 Pope Ess. Crxt. 145 Nameless 
graces., which a ‘master-hand alone can reach. 1806-7 J. 
Beresford A/ArrrVr Z.»/Jr(x826)IJ.x,Themaster-hand 
of Tacitus. 2854 ISfiLMAN Lai, Chr. tv. ii. (1883) II. 202 It 
mightseem that, the master-band withdrawn, all wouldreturn 
to the former anarchy. 1879 Howells L. A rvosiook 1 1 . xxvii, 
He’sa master-hand to converse, any way. 2839MURCHISON 
Silur. Syst. 1. xx. 244 The surprising regularity of the 
direction of the ‘master joints. 1879 Encycl. Brit, X. ^7/2 
Granite . . is traversed by two sets of chief or * master-joints 
13.. Coer de L. 2831 On the morw'c he of-sent his coun- 
sellors Of the pates the ‘master mariners, c 1330 R. Brunke 
Chron. IPace (Rolls) 12089 P® mayster mariner was byhynde, 
pe schip to stere by he wynde. 2838, x886 [see Mariner 
I hi. 1662 Playforo Skill Mus. 1. vii. 23 The Semtbrief. . is 
c.illed the ‘Master Note, being of one Measure by himseJl ; 
all the other Notes are reckoned bj- his value, by Augmenta- 
tion or Diminution. 1390 Gower Con/. III. srr The ‘Maister 
schipman cam and preide With othre suche as be iherinne. 
c 2450 Lovelich Grail xxxvi 499 Thanne A Maister Schip- 
tnan gan forth to gon. <22300 Cursor M, 3941 lacob was 
kan hurt wel sarc, yc ‘maister sinu of his the. 2607 Top- 


sell Four-/. Beasts 402 A painefull swelling of the maister, 
sinnew. 2644 Nye Gunnery 1. (1647) 13 Take the Saltpeter 
out, and preser>'e the water that dropped, because it is 
•Master water. 1843 Marryat M. Violet xxiii, I beheld 
five or six stems of the rattlesnake ‘master weed. Ibid. 
xxiv, I removed.. the poultice of master weed. 2534 More 
Com/, agsi. Trib. iii. \Vks. 1224/1 She is in dede a stoule 
•master woman. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. xiv. 108 
Yf thou wylt bjj-lde an hows, and arte a ‘maister werker, 
couthest thou bilde withouten mater. 2623 Malynes Anc. 
Law-Merck. 281 The Master worker . . doth put into the 
melting pot, two penny weight of Copper in euerie pound. 
2670 Pettus Fodins Reg. 41 The Master-worker, who re- 
ceiveth the Silver from the Warden, causeth it to be melted, 
and deJivereth it to the Monjers, and taketh it from them 
again when it is made. 1598 Barret Thcor. JParres v. iii. 
734 A ‘maister workeman to ioyne them [boats] together, 
26x5 Crooke Body o/Man 217 The great Maister workman 
therefore of set purpose, made the one halfe of mankinde 
imperfect. 2670 Eachard Cent, Clergy itS An ordinary 
bricklayer, or carpenter (I mean not your great undertakers 
and master-workmen) . . has certainlj* the command of more 
money. 1847 Emerson Rejr. Men, Napoleon Wks. (Bohn) 
I. 36S He is . . a very consistent and wise master-workman. 
2774 Med. Ess. V. ii. 793 Sometimes after, .the Salivation is 
over, there remains one large Yaw, high knobbed, red and 
moist ; this is commonly called the ‘Master yaw. 

Master (ma-staj), sb." [f. Mast sb^ + -er 1 1 .] 
A vessel having (a specified number of) masts, as 
in three-master, seven-master, etc. 

iBSo in Webster Suppl. 1887 [see Five C. i c). 1901 

Daily Chron. 26 July 5/2 The keel of a gigantic seven- 
master has been laid. 

Master (ma'stsj), zr. Forms: see Master 
[f. Master sb.^ Cf. OF. maistrier (perb. the source 
in early instances), med.L. magisirdre, OHG. 
meist(e)rdn (G. meistern), Du. rneesterest, Sw. 
mestra, Da. viestrel) 

1. irans. To get the better of, in any contest or 
struggle ; to overcome or defeat. With material or 
immaterial subject or object. 

a 2225 Leg. Rath. 548 Ha \vi 5 hire anes mot melslreS us 
alle. a 2300 Cursor M. 25365 Quen bal faanding maister 
wele, Crund er jjai wit mikel sele. 1303 R, Brunne Handl, 
Synne 7909 Y dtedde hyt [synne] wide ha maystrede me. 
*375 BARB0i;RBrucevii.2zi Thesicip maslent hym. ?n 2400 
Morte Arth. 2683 He maUterede \}at mane, so myghity 
of strenghes. 1530 Palsgr. 633/2 Be he never so stronge 
I put no doutes to mayster hym. 2567 Maplet Gr. Forest 
83 b, [Somedogges] baue May.stred ana bene good inough for 
the Lyon and Elephant, 2576 Baker yewell 0/ Health 
131b, The sayd water drunck maystreth and expelleth 
poysons. 1592 Spenser 0/ Rome xviii, These brave 

Pailaces, which maysired bee Of time, a 26*3 Fletcher 
Love's Curew. ili.(i647), Kings nor authority can master fate. 
26^7 Clarendon Hist. Reb. l 22 The King .. was very 
quicksighted in.. raising objections, and very slow in mas- 
tering them. x66^ Power Exp. Philos, ri. X09 The smaller 
weight of Quicksilver is not able to master the Elastick 
pressure of the external A^t. 2703 Maundrell /oum. 
yerus. (1732) 112 Here v’e had a very steep and rocky 
ascent \ but however in half an hour we master’d it, 2725 
De Foe Poy. round World (1840) 33 The chief conspirators 
would he on shore.. and. .then I thought I could master the 
rest on board well enough. 2798 Beresford in Ld. Auck- 
land’s Corr, (1862) III. 414 Lord Edward was mastered, 
brought to the Castle, and committed to Newgate. 2838 
Thirlwall Grrrre V.xliii. 253 He resorted to new. .methods 
of mastering his personal disadvantages. 2842 James 
Brigand xx. Deep grief masters me. 1887 Rider Haggard 
yess vi, A crash that almost mastered the awful crackling of 
the thunder. 

2. To reduce to subjection, compel to obej'; to 
break, tame (an animal). 

2423 Jas. I Hingis Q. zWxxu The quhichfe] treuly efter, 
day be day, That all my wities maistrit had tofore, From 
hen[nelsferth the paynis did away. 1523 Ld. Bernf.rs 
Froiss. 1 . ccccxxvL 748 The gales myght stand open .. 
for all maner of men of warre to entre .. to thenlent to 
maj’Ster them of Parys. 2580 in Liturg. Serv. Q. Elis, 
(1847) 573 Masters, unable to master their own affections, 
are become servants to other folks* servants. 1586 J. 
Hooker HisL Irel. in Holinshed 11 . 133/2 They. .swore to 
be.. obedient : which, so long as he maistcred and kept 
them vnder, so long they pei-formed it. nsSiS Preston 
Dreastpl. Love (1631) 210 Doe not you reckon it a worke to 
breake^ horses, to master coltes? 2639 Fuller tPar 
II. xxxiii. (1640) 87 Yet was he not mastered h^ his purse, 
but made it his vasi^I. 2725 Watts Logic in. iii. § 2 Every 
wise man masters his passions; no angry man masters his 
passions. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) II. 393 'The 
Zebra . . could never be entirely mastered. 1B44 ^Irs. 
Browning Drama 0/ Exile Poems 1850 I. 71 This shall., 
master with a look Your lion at his fhsting. 2876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Der. iv. xxviii. He meant to ^ master of a 
woman who would have liked to master him. 

3. techn. To temper or season ; to modify. Now 
only in Dyeing, to season or age (dye stuffs), and 
in Tanning, to subject (skins) to the action of an 
astringent lye. (Cf. Mastering vbl. sb. 2 .) 

2308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. xxxiii. (x 493 ) 87S And 
Myth Attrament yoke is temprj’d and ma>-stryd [orig. aeut- 
iur\ Ibid. 870 The colour purpura is ma>*strea Ic>rig. 
ttcuiiur\ and amended wyth blood that dropp)"^ of certen 
siiellefysshe. a 2648 Dicby Closet 

herbs may be mastered with the cool. 2841 m Titles Fatet is 
(1854) 1145 An expeditious mode of 

And lannfng. .hidM nnd sfcini .BS* ° " 

Print. Dyeing Index, Slnstcnng or ageing of lagvn^ 

4. To make oneself master of (an art, science, 
etc.) ; to acqnire complete knowledge or under- 
standing of (a fact, a proposition), or complete 
facility in using (an instrument, cto.). 

1740 r. Cl-AKKE Piine. renth ftd. s) >63 A W has . . 
rJSdi hb Syntxx. nit Cottcb Pnmt g Boluida's 
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maids are soon preferred To teach him now and then a word, 
As Poll can master it. a 1839 Praed Poems (1664) II. 176 
Away with ye, visions of law, Of cases I never shall master. 
1863 Kin’csley Hereto, viii, Grammar, rhetoric, I^lin prose 
and poetry .. she mastered ere she was grown up. 18^ G. 
Macdonald Attn. Q. Neighb. xiv. (1878) 256 When he con- 
sidered that he had mastered the meaning of it. 1878 
R. W, Dale Lect. PreaeJu iv. 91 The instrument you have 
to master stands befbre you— the soul of man. igioi Athc' 
tixu/n 27 July 120/3 He has not mastered the difference 
between ‘would' and ‘should’, 

fb. 'To execute with skill * (J.). Ol>s. 

1624 Bacon Consid. War yj,Si>ain {1629) 3 , 1 doe not take 
my selfe to bee so perfect in the customes..and priuileges 
of that Kingdome of Bohemia, as to be fit to handle that 
part ; and I will not offer at that I cannot master. 

6 . To act the part of master towards ; to rule as 
a master ; to be the master of (a servant, scholar, 
house, etc.). 

x6xx Shaks. Cymh, iv. ii. 383, I will not say Thou shalt be 
so well master’d. Ibid. 395, I good youth, And rather 
Father thee, than Master thee. 1711 Swjft Jrtil. to Stella 
2 Aug., The dog [his man Patiick] thinks he has the whip- 
hand of me; he begins to master me; so now I am re- 
solved to part with bim. 17x5 M. 'Dkvi^.s Athen. Brit. 
I. 19 He doubtless would have ordered^ it [St. Paul’.s 
School] to be Master’d by Learned Chaplains alone. 1790 
R. Tyler Contrast ir. ii, Father said I should come as 
Colonel Manly’s waiter, ..but no man shall master me, 
a 1845 Hood Lamia L 128 , 1 have a house, .within the walks 
of Corinth : Will you not master it as well as me? 1864 
A. M^Kav Hist. Kilmarnock Ct88o) 366 I’m your equal; 
I’ll be maisiered nae langer. xB8x Daily News 14 Sept. 3/t 
The estate is not well mastered. 1898 Ibid. 30 June 6/7 It 
was. .a magnificent school,.. magnificently mastered. 

b. itilr. To act the master. Also to master it. 
1656 S. VI, Golden Law He..didjustlj» master it, and 
rule over his masters. 1793 Mme. DArblay Diary V, ix. 
402, I have been scholaring all day, and mastering too ; for 
our lessons are mutual. 

i" 6 . iratu. To have at one’s disposal ; to own, 
possess. Also intr. in to master of. Obs. 

1593 Shaks. Lucr. 86^ He hath it [treasure] when he can- 
not vse it, And leaues it to be maistred by his yong. 1596 
— Merck, y. V*. i. 174 The wealth That the world masters. 
cx6oo — Sonn. evi, I see their antique Pen would have 
exprest Euen such a beautie as you malster now. 2638 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav, (ed. a) 175 Had bee mastered any 
weapon, he had doubllesse saved himselfe ; but wanting it 
his breath failed. 1634-66 Earl Orrery Parthen, (1676) 3x4 
Bidding his Treasurer give him higher rewards, than the 
prisoner could Master of. 

tb. To Like possession of. Obs. (^nonce-use^ 
x 826 J, F. Cooper Mohicans xxv,The Hurons would follow 
up our trail, and master our scalps. 

7. Toaddressby thestyleof'master*. noucc-use, 
*583 Studbes Anat. Abus. 1, (1879) *22 He who hath 
mom enough shalbe rabbled & maisiered at euery word. 

Masterable (ma*storab*l), a. [f. Masteb v. 
+ -ADLE.] Capable of being mastered. 
xBSa Proctor Fam, Sei. Stud, x Man might believe, .that 
every kind of knowledge ts..mastcrable. 

iyra*st€r*ai>aTms. Netul, Formerlyawarrant- 
officer in the navy appointed to instruct the officers 
and crew of a ship of war in the exercise of small 
arms, and to act as principal police officer on board 
(^MAHsUAt. 7 b), but now a first-class petty officer 
doing duty in the latter capacity only. Also 
transf.y the principal police officer on board a ship 
of the mercantile marine. 

1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xxix, I was taken prisoner, 
and carried to the poop by thema.sicr-at-.nrms. x86x Turing 
Crim. Law Nazy 53 Tne Commandcr-in-Chief appoints 
some person (usually the mastcr-at-arms of the flag-sbip) to 
act as provost-marshal. x 8 m W. J. Gordon Foundry 74, 
500 cabin passengers, to look after whose comfort and con- 
duct there are employed six dozen stewards,.. two masters- 
at-arms, and a surgeon. ^x894 C, N. Robinson Brit. Fleet 
^7,^ ^ with a staff of ship’s corporals is 

allowed m the larger ships. 

Ma’ster-bniader. [Master sb.T- II.] 

, One who is skilled in the art of building, an 
architect. Chiefly in rhetorical tisc or fig. context, 
1557 N- T (GenevJ 1 Cor. iii. i© As a skilful master builder 
1 tiaue Unyd the foundation; and another buyldelh iheron. 
ISW lAi.La Prtmaud. Fr.Acad. u. 18 If we consider the 
oidin.nry generation of men, the matter is humour; naturall 
“ '} '"lyMtr. Speed Thent. 

tjt.ErU, I ref,. So many master-builder, having in this 
subject gone ^fore mt 164. Vicas Cod i,t Utomit (1644! 
3? Our biased Master-builders in P.arlbment. 185s Miss 
CODDF. /n/ni/. .Vor. 35 1 he depth of tlie foundation shows 
how high the .Master-builder will carry his temple. l8«s 
J. H. Incramam / tllar hire (1B72) 47 The Egyptians arc 
not only master-builders in architecture, but [etc.]. 

2. One who employs workmen in building. 

17x4 Swirr Pres. St. Af. r 10 When a Building is to be 
erected, ihe^Modcl may be the comri\'ance only of one 
head ; and it is sufficient that the Under-workmen be ordered 
to cut Slones into certain shapes, [etc.]: But the several 
Master-builders must liavc some general Knowledge of the 
Design, without whjch they can give no orders at all. 1738 
Birch L(/e .Vilton in M.’s irks. (1735) I. 61 Anne [Milton] 
married a Master-Builder. 

3. A^attl. A petty officer formerly employed on 
the construction of ships. 

1799 Kr.LsoK tt Oct. la Nicnlas Dit^. (ism'll IV. 47 My 
directions to the M.-\slcr-bui!dcr relative to the Ships, 

Ma’stercrtifb. [f. Master rM + 

CRArr.] PoHlic dealing characteristic of a master. 

Two Treat. CArixf. Priestk. (1847) I. 140 
K... priestcraft in the clergy. .than master- 
f " ofa - ' 


Masterdom (ma-staidsm). [f. Masteb sb^ 

-DOJI.] 

+ 1. The office of a master or teacher ; the degree 
of master (of divinity). jOdr. rare—K 
a 1050 Liber SHniilL xxxH.txBSp) 120 Pondus magisteriiy 
hefe mjegsterdomes. ci384Wyclif5c/. Wks. HI. 376\Vhat 
cursidenesse is Hs [fora friar] to gete hym a cappe of mays- 
terdome, by preyer of lordis, and grete giftis. 

2, The position of being master ; dominion, ab- 
solute control, supremacy; f victory in battle. 

In 1735 ‘ Not in use* (J.). * 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 7 When the due off Burgoyn by 
cyvyle bataylle by maisterdom expelled the due of Orlyance 
partie. .owt of Pary'seytee. ^1x500 Chaucer s Dreme 
And cursed the time that ever slouth Should have such 
masterdome of Iroutb. 1396 Spenser F. Q. v. ii. 15 With 
cruell chaufe their courage they whet, The maysterdome of 
each by force to gainc. 1603 Shaks. Macb. i. v. 71 Which 
shall to all our Nights, and Dayes to come, Giue solely 
soueraigne sway, and Masterdome. 1656 H. More Enthus. 
Tri. A iij. You are grown a man of strange Master-dome 
over your Passions. 1693 W. Freke AV/. Ess. i. 4 That Body 
of Knowledge that has puizl’d whole Ages of the wisest, who 
is so weak as to arrogate the Masterdom of it alone to himself? 
x88o Swinburne Stud. Shaks. 26 The stage which he [Mar- 
lowe] was born to. .re-create by the might and masterdom 
of his genius. 1886 Blackic What does Hist, Teach I 73 
The masterdom of the Roman Pope, 
rt* b. ^tastcrful behaviour. Obs. 

XS96 Spenser F. Q. iv. i. 46 For Love Is free, and led with 
selfe delight, Ne will enforced be with maisterdome or miglit. 
t3. = Mastership. Obs. 

1388 MarpreL Epist. (Arb.) 3 ^finc Dpistle vnlo your 
venerable masterdomes. 1589 PastjuiVs Ret. D iv, May it 
please your Masterdom. x6ox Chettle & Munday Death 
Earl Huntington Dab, Apolloes master doone \read 
masterdom] I inuocate. 

4. Grand masterdom X the office of grand master. 
1762 tr. Bttschin^s Syst. Geog.V. 450 The administration 
of the grand masterdom is ever since become a mere title. 

Mastered (ma'stoid), ppl. a. [f. Master v. 
+ -El).] In senses of the vb. 

x66x Morgan Sph. Gentry iii.ix. 112 [He] rescued the best 
of his former mastered french ships. 1693 Dryden Juvenal 
X. 151 'i'hat I^fonarch, whom the Master'd World obey. x3i4 
Scott Ld. 0/ Isles iii. xxix, The master’d felon . . gasp’d 
beneath a mortal wound. xS^J. Cairo Umv.Addr. 33 The 
mastered and established facts of knowledge. 

Masterer (ma'staroj). rare. [f. Master v. + 
-ER I.] One who masters or overcomes, 

1607 Hieron Wks. I. 236 Who would thinke that this re- 
iected person. .should be.. the conquerour of Saihan, the 
masterer of death. 1820 L. Hunt Indicator No, 23 (1822) 
1. 1S4 But oh ! thou Love’s and Nature’s masterer. 

tMa'sterfast, a. Obs. [f. Masteb ji.i 
Fast a. 4 .] Hound to a master. 

1469 Poston Lett. 11. 388, 1 wyll not make me mastyrfasl 
with my Lord of Norffi cx«o Bk. Mayd Emtyn 167 in 
Harl, E. P. P. IV. 88 He that is maysterfast..dare not 
ronne and play®- Skelton Magny/, 2573 To day 

maysterfest, to morowc he hath no holde. 1342 Udall 
Erasm. A poph. 78 b. Whoso hath ones marryed a wife, is . , 
in maner half maisterfast. 

Masterful (ma*st 9 j(ul), a. [f. Master 

+ -FUL.] 

1, Of persons (occas. of animals) or their dis- 
positions; Addicted to acting the part of master; 
accustomed to insist on having one’s own way; 
imperious, self-willed, overbearing. Of actions ; 
High-handed, despotic, arbitrary. 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. A 40X Maysierful mod & hyje pryde 
I hete he arn heterly hated here, c 1374 Chaucer Trvylus 
It. 756 Eiher hey [husbands] ben ful of lalousyc, Or mais- 
terful. X388 Wyclif 2 Place, iv. 27 Soslratus .. made 
maisterful axing [Vulg, exactionem\ — Luke xii. 50 To 
the maistirlul axcr [Vulg. exactori]. c 1420 Chrou. vilod, 
2926 pe laylardes. .sayden hat hey wolden he jates vp barstc. 
And other maystrefull werkus hey wold wyrehe. c 1330 
Exam. W, Thorpe in Foxe A.^ M.issU^ 533 Though such 
tyrantes be maisterfuU and cruel in boasting and manasing. 
X636 Sanderson Serm. (16S1} II. 53 What a-do there is with 
him, before, .hi« masterful spirit bcsoundlysubdued. 0x639 
Whatelev Prototypes 11. xxvi. (1640} 72 Some children are 
very masterfull and disobedient, z^x-4 E.merson Ess.y 
Oz'er-Sont \Vki,lBohn 1884) I. iii Yonder masterful cuckoo 
Crowds every egg out of the nest. i85o Trollope Framley 
P. (iS6x) III, X93 She was proud and mr^terful. 1899 J, 
Hutchinson in Arch, Surg. X. 107 Ibis masterful dis- 
regard of logical thought. 

t b. Law. (chiefly Sc^ Of robbers, beggars, 
or their actions : Using violence or threats. Obs. \ 
1361 Reg. Privy Council Scot, I. x66 For the wTunguks, 
Wolent, ihjust and maisterful! spobtioun. ^ 1564 Ibid. 289 
The maistcrfull reiff and stowth fra the said johnne, forth 
of his dwelling hous..of Ixxx scheip. X585 Ibid. HI. 747 
Wandering people, maisterfoU beggans nnd utheris. 1747-8 
Act 2T Geo. lly c, 34 f 20 ITic masterful taking au-ay or 
detaining the same [cattle]. i;tS4 Erskine Prine. Sc. Lazu 
<18^1 507 'riic slaughter of night-thlcs-e-S house-breakers, 
assistants In masterful depredations or rebels [etc.]. 

f c. Of natural agencies; Violent, ovenvhclming. 
13x3 Douglas jEneis v. xili. 57 llii self is witnes quhovv, 
bitlie, our the laif, Sa maistcrfull storme amyd the Libyan 
sec Scho ralsit sone- 1641 S. Marshall Peate-o^eriug 5 
Tliey arc compared to the most masterfull and mcrcllcsse 
creatures of fire and water. 

td, ?t 5 ironginrc 5 isiancc,harcl toovcrcome, Ohs. 
f X470 Henry Wallace iv- 159 'Hiat land is strait, and 
maistcrfoll to w3*n. 

2. Having ihc capacities of a master; qualtficd 
to command ; powerful and I'igorous^ in rule. 
Formerly fometimes, f having authority, in a 
position to rule {phsL). 


? a X400 Morte A rth. 3414 The ferthe was syr Judas. .'Tke 
maysterfolle Makabee. CX470 Rau/ Coii^ear^^^, I haue 
na myster to matchewith maisterfoU men. x6o8 Panke/o/ 
oj Babel 1x6 Gre.it Marvaile it were that D.imasus should 
be,.growne potent, and masterfull over the bbhops of the 
East. 167s Art Conientm. ill. § 16 Has given us the useef 
reason wherewith to manage thatsoveraignly, wiihoutwhjch 
we had only bin the more masterful sort of brutes. 1800 
Hosmer Anglo-Saxon Freedom 165 What if the occup^ 
of the throne.. had been a ruler really good and gifted., 
arbitrary but masterful? 

absol. 1887 G. Meredith Ballads <5- P. 141 Errors To be 
by h’ls j’oung masterful repaired. 

b. Of language, appearances, etc. : Indicative 
of mastery or controlling power. 

I x824 Miss Mitford VUlage^ex. i. 264 A certain trium- 
: pliant masterful look in his eye.s. 1862 ‘Shirley’ (J. Skelton) 
Nugx Crit. ix. 375 The masterful words of a great man, 

8 . Characterized by the skill that constitutes a 
master; masterly. Now only in somewhat rhetori- 
cal use, with mixture of sense 2 ; Characterized by 
commanding power. 

16x3 W. Browne Pipe 1. (1614) C4b, Not might it 

been hid How masterfull a leech he had him kid, 1641 
Milton Animadzt. ii, 62 Variety .. erects and rouses an 
auditory, like the masterful running over many chords and 
divisions. 1733 Gent Rippon xi, The most masterful strokes 
' engrav’d on Copper. 1830 Fraser's Plag. 1. 128 The manly 
and masterful novels of Sir Walter Scott. 1877 Mrs. Ou- 
phant In trod., The same masterfulhand which 
carved the lovely anguish of the Dawn. 1883 Ruskis Art 
of Eng. ii. (1884) 65 Whether pleasing or displeasing to your 
tav.e they ate tmiTcly masieiful. 

Masterfully (ma-stsjfuli), adv. [f. Masteb- 
roL a. -I- -LY ^.] In a masterful manner (see the .idj.). 

X388 WvcLiF Lei', vi. 2 A soule that synneth..ethir takith 
maisterfoU a thing bt violence, ether makith faU chalcng. 
1437 -ric? 35 Hen. FI in Bolton Stat. Irel. (1621) 24 They 
doe. .masterfully take their goods without any pity, 1563 
Reg. Privy Council Scot, 1 , 238 Violentlie, mabtcrfullie 
and unjustlie reft, .and takin. a 1603 T. Cartwright C tryi//. 
Rhem. N. T, (x6i8) 83 Peters [heart] . . was so masterfully 
holden by the spirit of God. a 1670 Spalding Troub. Ckas. I 
(1829) 24 [They] took some money frae Mr. Robert Jameson 
..violently and masterfully. ^ 1695 Humfrev Medtocrin 39 
The Ma.sterfolly Learned Bi.shop Forbs. XB83 A. Fokbes 
in XQ^/t Cent. Oct. 723 That reproach Britain strove cal- 
lously and masterfully to perpetuate. 1899 T. M. Elus 
Three Cat's-eyeRings^te) ‘rillakeit to her’, shouted Polrj’n, 
laying hold of it ma.sterfu]ly. 

Masterfulness (ma'stsjiulnes). [f. Master- 
ful a. + -NESS.] The quality of being masleifid. 

/ZX586 Sidney Arcadia in. (1590) 314 That imperious 
ma’islerfolnessc which nature giues to men aboue women. 

' x88o Daily Tel, 92 Nov., He had held.. the two great hw 
offices., with unmatched felicity of language and masterful- 
ness in opinion. 1893 igth Cent. Jan. 47 Masterfulness long 
survives masteiy. 

t Ma'sterliead. Ohs.rare. [f. M aster + 

-HEAD.] *=MASTEltHOOD. 

1382 \WcLip Rev, Prol., That to men not knovvende desjT 
of seching be setj and to men sechende frut of traualle, and 
to God the doctrine of maUterhed be kept. 

Masterhood (ma'staihu^d). [f. Master jAI 
+ -H 00 D.] The condition or quality of being a 
master, t Good masterhood : patronage. 

CX434 Paston Lett. I. 284 Thankyng you.. of your gret 
jentylness and good maystyrhod shewyd on to me. a xs86 
S\OHi£,s Arcadia 1.(1590) 53 Who. .(like to childish maisters) 
thinke their masterhood nothing, without doing iniury to 
them, who [etc.]. 1637 Earl Monm. tr, PlalvezzC s Rommus 
fy Tartjuin 138 A little nuaster-hood scemes enough where 
there is none at all. 2864 D. W, Thompson Daydreams 
Schoolm. 289 My masterhood slipl off me like a loose robe. 
1869 KuskinG. of Air 200 There is entire masterhood 

of Its business up to the required point. 1873 ScRivEsiR 
Lect. Te.vt N. TVxA x8To decipher a double palimpsest calls 
for the masterhood of a Tischendorf. 

Mastering (ma’starirj), vbl. sb. Also 6 mas- 

tringe, 8 -ing, [f. Master v . + -ing k] 

L The action of the verb Master. 

1654 tr, Plartinls Cono. China 37 Considering at how dey 
a rate he had bought tne mastering of that City. 1740 J- 
Clarke Edue. Youth {eCi. 3) 259 As much Time., will be 
requisite for the mastering of them, as was. .employed upon 
the Historians. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. 5 4. 72 His hie 
was one long mastering of difficulty after difficulty. 

2. spec. inDpeing^axid 7’tz/;/zrV/^(see Master v.i)> 
Hence eoncr, a kind of lye made of lime or other 
astringent and used by tanners. Also attrib. as 
tnasierzngd rough . 

CX460 E. K, Misc, (Warton Cl.) 80 For the mastcrynge,3e 
moslc caste owte 3ourc oldc flotc of ^ourc madcrjTige. xS 53 
Re^. True-hearted Eng. (Shaks. Soc.) 5 The best woddeth.Ti 
our dyars occupye is ma.stcrj'nge. 1586 Will J.Palfryf^ 
llminsier, My niasiringe troughc, licajiies, working ^irons 
and all other workinge tooles belonging to my occupation of 
a t.-inner. 1797 Encyel. Brit, (cd.3) XVIII. 3<^/» [Hicy 
[skins] are put into a pit of water impregnated with pigeon 
dung (called a graineror mastring) forming a strong alkaline 
Icy, x8oa Chron. in Ann. Reg. 454 'To beam or work green 
hides and >kiris out of the mastering or drench. I0*S/* 
Nicholson O/erat. Mechanic G\o$&.y Prepara- 

tion of lime used by tanners. 

Mastering (ina-st3rig),///.(i. [f. Masteb v. 
-f-i.vo*.] That masters, sulxlucs, orconirols. fOf 
an army, a garrison : Superior in force (eis.). 

1590 Spenser F.^. iii. rii. 9 Her white Palfrey, tiaiing 
conquered 'JTie mautring rairic* out or her weary wrcsi. 
2596 — Hyntne Ileav. Beautie 214 Ne could that Painter 
(h-ad he lived yet).. Have purirayd tins for all his’ mai*- 
tring skill. 1599 PoRTFR Angry lYom. Alingt, (Percy 
Soc.) 33, I could..Carrj* a maistcring eye vpon my maide. 
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2603 Florio Hhniaigiie (1634) 462 Yet must not shee be 
Sterne, mastring, imperious and importunate. 2633 G. Her* 
BERT TevtpUyCh. i^ifrc/z.xviii, Some great estates provide, 
but doe not breed A mastr'ing minde. 2694 S. Johnson 
-Notes Past. Let. Bp. Bunieti. 58 Moses’s Serjwnl was the 
.Mastering Serpent and destroyed theirs. 2712 in xothRep. 
■Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. i6g Could it be imagined that., a 
mastering garrison, would surrender without a blow. 2863 
Kinglake Crimea II. 499 That Causeway battery which, 
until it was touched by the mastering key, had barred the 
mouth of the Pass. R. H. Storv Apostolic Min. Scott. 
Ch. viii, 291 The mastering passion. 

fb. A/< 7 j/^n«,§'?^c;« = MASTEK*VEIN, Obs. 

^ 2^^ Drayton Idea/ As in some countries First make 
incision on each maistring valne. 

Master-key- A key that will open a number 
of different locks, each of which has its own key 
4hat will not open any of the rest. Also 7 ?^. 

2576 J. Dec Gen. «5* Rare Mem. (1577) ® This Pety Nauy 
■Royal! is thought to be the onely J\Iaister Key wherewith 
to open all Locks. x686 Plot Staffordsh. 376 The Keys 
shall neither of them open each others lock, yet one Master- 
Icey shall open them all. 2748 Hartley OSierv. Man t. iii. 
352 A Master.key for unlocking the Mysteries in the Con- 
stitution of natural Bodies. 28*2 Scott A’'r«i7jy.xxiu, Janet., 
had a master-key which opened the postern-door. 187* O. W. 
Holmes Poet Break/.-t. ix. (1885) 233 These same yellow 
disks are the master-keys that let one in. 288a Encycl. 
Brit. XIV. 748/2 The owner., may have one master-key that 
will open them all. 

Masterless (ma-staales), a, [f. Master 
and (sense 2) v. + -less;] ' 

1. Having no master. Of animals : Deprived of 
a controlling hand or influence. 

CX400 Destr, Troy 1113Z pai mellie with the mtrmy’dons, 
hat maisturles were. ^1420 Lvdc. A sseudty o/" Gods 881 
Full lothe they were to be [printed ht] mastyrles. CZ430 
Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 4192 Many a feire stede went a.stray 
Masiirles that same day. 2590 Spenser F. Q. k vii. 19 His 
silver shield, now idle, maisterle«se. <1 2600 Ftodden F. iv. 
(1664) 34 And many a servant masterless, 1673 Lady's Call. 
1. IL § 22 God sets not the same value upon their [widows] 
being masterless, which some of them do. 2686 Land. Getz. 
No. 2196/1 The Grand Signlor. .has. .turned loose his Grey- 
hounds to run up and down the streets Masterless. 2834 
James J. Marston Hall xtv, The Count’s horse, masterless 
and foaming, darted into the courtyard. 1870 MoRRts Earthly 
Par. I. II. 582 Yielded towns were set aflame; For all the 
land was maslerless. 2887 C. T, Martin in Diet. Nat. 
Biog^, IX. 59/2 Being again left masterless, he [Carew] went 
over to the enemy’s camp. 

b. In 16 - 1 7 th c. statutes, etc., used to designate 
one who has no reputable means of living ; vagrant, 
vagabond, Obs, exc. //ist. 

CZ47X in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 279 Like maysterles men 
away thay wente. xsao Palsgr. 563/2, 1 loyter a . an ydell 
or masteriesse person dothe. 2535 Act 27 Hen. P7//, c. 25 
Such ruflfelers.. as. .shall frequent hunt or loyter masteries 
and out of seruice. 2555 Act 2 4* 3 Ph. <$• Mary c. x6 § x 
Watermen.. for the most parte been masteries men. 2626 
in loth Rep. Hist. MSS. Conttn. App. v. 474 All idle and 
malsterlesse personnes and such others as shall not finde 
maisiers or men of qualHtte to undertake for them. 2652 
Houses Leviatk. 11. xvlll. 94 That dissolute condition of 
masterlesse men. 2720 Strype Stoiu's Surv. (1754) 11. v, 
XXX. 535/x Valiant and sturdy rogues and masterfess men. 
2881 Shorthouse y. Inglesant I. xvii, A number of vagrant 
and masterless people. 

't*2. That cannot be mastered; ungovernable. Ohs, 
26x9 W. ScLATER Expos, 2 Thcss. (1630) 290 Thcir power 
masterlesse on earth, makes them forget that they aUo haue 
a Master and ludge in heauen. 2651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng. II. xiii. (1739) 74 The King, .yielded up his Power to 
his Queen, (a masterless and proud woman). 2687 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 2275/2 The flame grew at last masterlcss. 1767 G. 
SVhite Seldorne, To Pennant vii, Such vast heath-fires are 
lighted up, that they often gee to a masterless head. 

Hence I!iTa’sterlessxie>ss. 

2827-48 Hare //wrrrrr Ser. n. (1867) 476 For Johnson to 
make such a parade of mr.sterlessness as he does by prefix- 
ing these lines to the Rambler. 

t Ma’sterlike, and adv. Obs. [f. Master 
j^.I + -like.] a. adj. Resembling a master, or what 
pertains to a master; despotic, autocratic, sovereign; 
anthoritative, magisterial ; exhibiting m.isterly 
ability or skill, b. adv. In a ‘masterlike’ manner. 

1500 Chester Pl.^ Harroiving Hell (Shaks. Soc.) 11. 73 
Who is he.. That so maisterlike comes us amonge. 1580 
Ord. Prayer in Littfrg. Sem\ O. Eliz. (2847) 573 Servants 
are become master-like, and fellows with ^^,'\sters. 1581 J, 

Bell Haddons Answ. Osor. 240 Agaynst this Masterlyke 
sentence I will set downe the opinion of Basile. 1637 Ea kl 
MoNM. tr. Malvezzi's Romtdtts ♦J- Tarquin 294 He who 
writ of so many things writ so masterlike in all. 1642 
Sir F. Wortley Truth Asserted 5 Not exercising a master- 
like or Kingly command. 2656 Earl Monm. ir. Boccalints 
Advis./r. Pariiass. 1. xliii. (1674) 58 He would teach. .how 
to repulse the wrestlers.,; and other excellent master-like 
tricks. 2665-6 Pepys Diary 23 Feb., I begin to doubt the 
picture., is not of his making, it is so master-like. 

Masterliness (ma'stwlines). [f. Masterly 
fl.-f-NESS.] The quality of being masterly. 

27*2 WoDBOwCc'T. (1843) II. 590 He can l.-iy chiim to little 
masterliness in eloquence, who knows not how to handle his 
subject elegantly’. 2838 J. Sterling Ess.y etc. (1848) I. 245 
The thorough masterlmess of the style. 1^5 Ch. Times 
21 Oct. 332/2 Lord Palmerston, .submitted hi.s natural good 
judgement to the pretended masterliness of him with the 
phylacteries. 

Masterlin^ (ma*stajliq). Also dial, mais- 
terlin*. [f. Master sb^ -ling i.] 
fl. One who has the power of a master; a con- 
queror, a chief. Obs. 


c 2200 Trini Coll.^ Horn. 223 TolKle por/as, /rincipes, 
uestras. .30 maisterlinges of }>estemes.se openeS 3iwer gaien. 
23.. K.Atis. 400 Y have bygete on theakyng That schai beo 
Phelippes maisterlyng. a 2400-50 Alexander 481 A proude 
feste of princes & dukis. With maisterlingis of Messadonc. 

2. As diminutive : A petty master. 

2869 Lonsdale Gtoss.^ Maisterliti^ a would-be master, a 
petty master. 1880 L. Fagan Sir A. Panizzi I, 52 Your 
most benign petty masterling’s lawful authority. 

Masterly (ma*st3jli), a. [f. Master -j- 

-LY 1.] 

1 1. Belonging to, characteristic of, or resembling 
a master or lord; usually in bad sense, arbitrary, 
despotic; imperious, overbearing, domineering. Obs. 

2532-2 Latimer Let. in Foxe A.^ A/. (1583) 1750 The 
Galathians. .were in a quiet trade vnder the dominion of 
maysterly Curates. 2562 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. (1634) 
Pref., They' stablished.. so many canons many masterly 
[F. magistrales^ determinations, without any word of God. 
a 1618 Raleigh Prerog. Pari. (1628) 43 It was a proud and 
maisterly speech of the Duke. 264s HIilton Tetrach. Wks. 
2852 IV. i83 It gives place to maisterly power, for the 
Maister might take away' from an Hebrew servant the wife 
which hee gave him. 1649 — Eikon. v. ibid. III. 370 He 
told them with a maisterly Brow, that [etc.]. 1667 Dryden 
Sir Martin Mar^all iv. i, You are a saucy’, masterly com- 
panion ; and so I leave y'ou. 2685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. 
2 Tim. ii. xx Let them [women), .not be over-talkative and 
masterly. 1766 Entick London I. 277 If he had been ap- 
prized of his masterly behaviour. 

2. Of persons, their qualities, actions, etc. : Re- 
sembling or characteristic of a master or skilled 
workman ; skilfully exercised or performed. 

Masterly inactivity :• see Inactivity b. 

x666 Dryde.n Acc. Ann. Mirab. Wks. (Globe) 40 When 
action or persons are to be described.. how masterly are the 
strokes of Virgil ! 2609 Bentley Phat. Inirod. 2 We must 
expect nothing from Him, but what is masterly and great. 
2723 Gay Guardian No. 149 1 6 You may see the masterly 
hand of a painter in three or four swift strokes of his pencil. 
2773 Mrs. Chapone Iwprov. Mind (1774) IL 149,1 do not 
wish your knowledge to be exact and masterly’. 2804 Med. 
yrnl. XII. 274 The small, but masterly work of Le Dran 
on Gun-shot Wounds. 1825 W. H. Ireland S'criHieo- 
mania 139 note. She has blended truth with fiction in a 
masterly way. 1874 1 .. Stephen Hours in Library 
II. ill. 68 The thought is masculine and the expression 
masterly. 1880 M<^Carthy Oxvn Times IV. 1. 61 The 
speeches themselves were masterly’ as mere literary’ produc- 
tions. 

3 . Masterly lode (in Mining : a main lode. Cf. 
master lodey Master 25 a. 

2880 Pioneer Mining Co y Lim., Deh, Prospectus 2 It Is 
traversed, .by a powerful masterly lode. 1895 B. Scott in 
Westm. Gaz. j8 Nov. 4/1 A shaft has been sunk.. on a 
strong masterly lode, many feet in thickness. 

Masterly (ma-stwli), adv. [f. Master sb.'^ + 
•LY 2 .] In a masterly manner. 

c 2394 P. PI. Crede 847 Y will nou^t Hs matere maistrely 
auouen. <22400-50 Alexander aZ Haile, modi qwene of 
hleisldoyne he maister-Uke said, c 1410 Lydg. Reas. 6- .Sens. 
2396 He kan-,. Maisterly revel and D.aunce, Pipe and floyte 
lustely. 1599 Wks. (.Gtosart) V. 233, 

I might enamill and hatch ouer tms deuice more artificiaily 
and masterly. 2612 Shaks. JFlnt. T. v. iii. 66 Masterly 
done ; The very Life seenies warme vpon her Ltppe. 1726 
Leoni Alberti's Archit. II. 62 They are masterly wroughL 
2887 Hissev Holiday on Road 382 Its wooden gables . . 
showed how masterly they had been carved of old. 

Master-man (ma-st^amjen). [f. Master 
-fMAN sb.^ Cf. MDu. meesterman^ 

1 1. A chief, leader (chiefly Sc.). Obs. 

Z3,.S. Frhemoolde SOI in Horstni.wd//r//^/. Leg. (1881)270, 

I was committed & made a maysicr-mone here Tosytte vpone 
sayd causes. cxgj^Sc.Leg. Sainls'v.t.yohanues) tyzz He., 
vent ban to slerk thefis,..]feire master man pai sone bym 
mad. Z4ZA Sc. Acts Jas. I (2814) II. 8/t pe quhilk sail be 
haldyn Uekyn or maister man ourc he layff. f 2470 Henry 
Wallace iv. 87 The maistir man with sa gud will straik be 
[etc.]. 1616 Orkney Witch Triatxa 'DzA^fMDarkerSnperst. 
Scot. (1834) 536 Ane great number of fairie men mett her 
[together with] a maUter man. 

D. dial. ‘ The head of a household or family, 
a husband * (E, D. D.). 

2885 Hall Caine Shadoio Crime I. x. 208 Towards nine 
the ‘maister men ' of Wythbum began to arrive. Ibid.xxn. 
292 The ‘ maister men ..made their way., to the village inn. 

2, a. A person skilled in some art or craft. 
(Cf. MisTERStAK, with which thU word was perh. 
sometimes confused.) Obs. exc. I/isl, b. An em- 
ployer of work-people. 

c 2x50 Gen. 4- Ex. 664 To maken a tur, xvel hej & strong. . 
Twelwe and sexti men woren 3or-lo, Mcislcr men for to 
maken it so. c 2400 Destr. Troy 1599 All maister men hat 
on molde dwelHs. 2825 Bcntiiam Apt. Maximized, 
Indie. (1830I 39 Not a farthing even given to the hapless 
maslerman. 1898 Taokton Eng. Black Monks 1. 94 Among 
its monks were to be found master-men. '■ 

Master-mason. [See Master jAI 24 d.] 

1. A mason who designs and carries out building 
in stone or who employs workmen to shape and fit 
stonework. 

2428 in Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869) 6 Mason's wcages 
with maistre masons rewarde /Ts 5 2. 2560 Pilkiscton 
Rapes. Aggens (2562) 53 In buyltiinscs there bee maister 
masons and carpenters which do devise the worke. 1697 G. 
Dallas Syst. Stiles 11. 89 Gifts to be the King’s Master- 
Printer, Master-Mason, Master-Wright, Bower, Sclater [etc.]. 
1729 Fenton Obseyv. Waller's Poems 30 Stone, who was 
master-mason to King Charles I. 

2- A fully qualified freemason, who has passed 
the third degree. 


[22430 Freemasonry {HaWiw.) 13 The ma>’ster mason moste 
be fuT securly Bothe stedefast, Iru.sly, and trwe.] 2723 
J. Andrews & Desaculiers Constit. Free-Masons 20 
Though there were employ'd about it no less than 3,600 
Princes, or Master-Masons, to conduct the Work according 
to Solomon’s Directions, 1737 S. Prichard Masonry Dis- 
secied (ed. 7) 25 Q, Are you a Master-Mason ? A. I am ; 
try me, prove me, disprove me if you can. 1797 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 3) X. 624/2 Having voted the- oldest master-mason 
then present into the chair, constituted themselves a grand- 
lodge. 

t Masterons, a. Ohs, Jn 7 maistrous. [f. 
Master sb^■ -i- -ous.] Characteristic of a master. 

1642 Milton Apol. Smeci. 5 Must we learne from Canons 
and quaint Sermonings .. to wreath an Enth>Tnema with 
maistrous dexterity? 

Masterpiece (ma-stsjpfs). [f. Master sb^ 
+ Piece sb. 

Prob. after Du. meesterstuk or G. meisterstuck, which 
occurs much earlier, and primarily denoted the piece of work 
by which a craftsman gained from his guild the recognized 
rank of ‘ master Cf. the following examples (in the former 
of which the Du. word appears in an adapted form): — 

*579 Aberdeen Ref. (Spalding Ck) 11. 34 Quhill the person 
creven to be admittit free ofhis craft first compone wivh the 
said deinis of gild. .the mai’sterstik of the person to be ad- 
mittit being exhibiL 2658 A. Fox tr. Wurtz' Sitrg. i. ix. 37 
Taylors.. suffer none to set up his Trade, unless he have 
made first his Master-piece (ong. sein Meisferstilck}.] 

1. A production of art or skill surpassing in e.x- 
cellence all others by the same hand ; also, in 
wider sense, a production of masterly skill ; a con- 
summate example of some department of art or 
skill, or ^some particular kind of excellence. 

In early use, often applied to man as the ‘ masterpiece ’ of 
God or Nature. 

x6io Markham (ftV/r) Markhams Maister-peece. Or, What 
doth a Horse-man lacke. 26x5 Crooke Body of Man 60 
Beeing now lo dissolue ibis goodly frame of Nature, and to 
take in pieces this Maisterpiece. 2617 ynnua Ling. To 
Prince, This maisterpccce of curious schollership. 2635 
Quarles 11. vi. (1718) 87 Man isheav’n’s Master-piece. 

27x1 Addison Sped. No. 253 f s A very fine Poem, I mean 
The Art of Criticism, which., is a Ma.ster-piece in its kind. 
2749 Fielding Tom fones xvi. viii, This is indeed a master- 
piece of assurance. x 7$6-7 Keyslers Trav. [1760) \l\. s6Z 
A crucifixion, by Guido Rneni, which is extremely admired 
as a real master-piece. 2790 Mme. D’Arblav Diary Oct., 
One letter I have from him [Dr. Johnson] that Is a master- 
piece of elegance and kindness united. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. i. 1. 5 3‘he mastcr.pieces of Sophocles, of De- 
mosthenes, and of Plato. Ibia. il. 259 Speeche.s which., 
were remembered as master-pieces of reasoning:, of wit, and 
of eloquence. 2872 L. Stephen Playgr. hur. ix. (2894) 203 
Some masterpiece in painting. 2871 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1876) IV.xvh.54 It was the master-piece of William’s policy 
of outward legality. 

fb. A person's greatest achievement ; an action 
of masterly ability. Obs. 

2605 B. Jonson Voipone v, t, Here, we must rest ; this js 
our mal.ster-peice ; We cannot thinke to goe beyond this. 
1605 Shaks. 11. iii. 72 Confusion now has made his 

Master-peece. 2634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett, 209 It 
is expedient losbewa Master-peece ofstate, to give reputa-* 
lion to the present current of affaires. 270a Eng. Theo* 
Phrnst. XJ3 'U'is a court master-piece to draw chestnuts out 
of the fire with other People’s fingers. <x 17x5 Burnet Own 
Time (2724) 1.254 Itwas certainly the maRter-piece of King 
Charles’s life : And, if be had stuck to ^it, it would have 
been both the strength and the glory of his reign. 

’1*2. The most important feature, or the chief 
excellence, of a person or thing, Obs. 

261a Davies Why Ireland, etc. 282 This is the Maistcr- 
picte, and most excellent part, of the worke of Reformation. 
2642 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. 72 Wee come to Ordination . 
This is the main and Master-piece of all Episcopacy, x^ 
Milton Educ. Wks. 1738 I. 240 What Decorum is, which 
is the grand master-piece to obser\'c, 2647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. lit. § 81 His learning in the law being his master- 
piece. Ibid. viii. § 9 Beating up of quarters was his master- 
piece 1697 G. Dallas Syst. Styles lit. Ep. Ded., Experi- 
ence, (the great Master.peice of Humane Things). 

8. The original or main piece, rare‘s 
2825 E. Hewlett Cottage Comforts i. 4 Their clothes 
were so patched, that it was hard to tell which was the 
ma.ster-piece. 

t Blaster-prize. Obs. Also master’s prize. 

= Masterpiece i, i b. 

2604 Dekker Honest Wk. i. x. G 4 b. Nay, let me alone 
to play my maister, prize {sic : the speaker is an apprentice 
disguised as his master]. 2607 B. Barnes Devils Charter 
in. V. F 2 b, Now Frescobaldi play thy masters prize. 
1615 Crooke Body of Man 414 In criticall eoacuafions & 
in notable Mat.ster-prises of Nature. \6zxO}3K?ii.'s.sArgnlvs 
ff P. (2678) 68 Mischief, that now was bent to play Upon 
the Stage her studied master-prize. 26*4 M iddleton 
at Chess 111.1.213 Some notable masterprize of rocuer^’This 
drum strikes up for. <11635 RANDotrH Poems Wks. (1875) 
643 Thus have I finish’d beauty’s master-prize. 1053 _A. 
Wilson yas. 1 26 It behoved him to play his Mastcr-pnze 
in the Beginning. 

t Master-root. Obs. 

1 . The main root of a plant 

1578 Lvte Denims vi. \i. 664 Two or three fiwte from the 
principall or maister rooie. jCoi Hoclakd Fany . s . 
The more., safe iva>-..uas rallmr to cut the stixhe and 
maister Root. 27*5 Brauiev Fam. Did. s,%- 
They are obliged to t 
the Master-Root of ihem. 

2. = Mastebtvokt. , , 

1599 .A. M. tr. G«tMmcr-s Bh. Pr,rs,clr^t!2 lo I.hc sorts 

is also verj e good heervnio the JIasterroo.e. 

Mastership (ma-storjip). Fom«: seeMAsrzn 
shy and -ship. [Ca G. vtctslcrschafl^ 
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MASTERSHIP. 

1 , The condition of being a master or ruler ; 
dominion, rule, ascendancy, control. 

*387-8 T. UsK Test. Love ii. iil (Sl^eat) 1. 40 Whan these 
sely women beleven your wordes than graunt[en] they 
to you their hertes, . . wherthrough their liberte in maystre* 
ship that they tofom had is thralled. CX440 Alph. Tales 
248 per pe son bathe a reule, or a maistershupp, or a gouer- 
nans abown pe fadur. 1548 PatteS Exp. Scot. Pref. b yij, 
Yet seke we not the mastership of you, but the felowship. 
1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt, En^. i. xxxviil (1739) 5? The 
great men . . hereby lost . . the ma'itership of the Life or 
Death of the meaner sort 1683 Kennett tr, Erasm. on 
FoUv (1709) 44 The other., is indeed the most slavish of 
serving men, in being subject to the mastership of lust and 
sensuality. x8t6 Scott He at once exerted 

that mastership over his heated, .itpaginadon [etc.l. *^94 
Daily Nev's 25 Nov. 5/3 That mastership. .which the sea 
has always conferred upon its unquestioned rulers. 

b. Mastery, ‘ upper hand *. ? O^s. 

1573 Twyne jEneid xii. N n ij‘, When contention falles two 
mightie BuUes betwixt,. .That for dominion euermore,and 
maslershippe do trie. 1641 Best fami, Bks, (Surtees) 123 
They fswannesj beginne to strive for the mastershippe 
about Ladye day. 1727 Philip Qtietrll (18x6) 28 An animal 
..as big as himself, kept him a great while struggling for 
mastership. 1829 Blackw. Ma^, XXVI. ^282 Whatever 
were the force and power of these feelings, it was not now 
the time to let them get the mastership. 

c. The authority of a master or teacher. 

X581 Mulcaster Positions^ xxxvii. (1887) xs5 So long as 
the child shalbe..vnder maistership in schole. a 1603 T. 
Cartwright Confnt. Rhem, N. 7*. (1618) 299 They were 
taught of the Holy Ghost, through the immediate Master- 
ship or Doctorship of Christ, 1865 Bushnell Vicar, Sacr, 
Introd. (1868) IS The immense following that has accepted 
his mastership. 

2 . The office, function, or dignity of a ' master*, 
or the term of office of a master, in any of the 
official applications of that title. 

*4SS Bolls of Parlt. V. 316/1 The Maisterships of oure 
Forest of Simonswode, and of oure Parkes of Croxlath. 
iSop Barclay 5 /y'/ (1570) tpvj, But if that any one 
be in suche maner case Tfiat he will chalenge the master- 
ship fro me fete.], xsgt A. Nowell in Lett, Lit. Men 
(Camden) 87 The quietness of St. John’s College durying 
hj-s Mastershj'ppe there. 1609 Carleton Let. S June in 
Conri Times Jas. /, I. 98, X hear Sir Ralph winwood 
aims at a Mastership ofRequests. 1626 in Rushw. Hist. Celt, ; 
(1659) f * 32s The chief Mastership of that Order, x^zx Lend. \ 
Gas. No. 59 x8/x The Pope’s Bulls for the Great Mastership 
of St, Lazarus, 1873 5a<. 9 Aug. 163/1 The Mastership 

of the Rolls has been offered to the Attomey.Gencral x88a 
Society x8 Nov. 6/2 He has accepted the Mastership of the 
Pau Foxhounds. X89X Lati» TimesXC. 4x9/2 A mastership 
in lunacy. 

^ nonce-use. The district ruled by a * master *. 
i-jvj Kittle) [Kv, from Sp.l A Journal of the Siege of S.an 
Matheo, Capital of the ^^astership of the Military Order 
of Montesa. 

b. The position of a master in or of a school. 
x8o6 H. K. White Let. to Sister 23 June, The mastership 
of the school must be held by a clergyman. 18x4 G. Har- 
DiNCE Let. in Nichols Lit. Anecd. x8/4 C, (1814) VIII, 544 
Dr. Sumner vacated the Upper -mastership of Eton, x88i 
Masson in Macm. Mag. XLv. 76 The Annan mathematical 
mastership lasted about two years, 

+ 3 , With possessive pron. : The personality 
of a master. Often abbreviated M. (See also 
MAsnir.) Ods. 

1440 in Finchate Priory (Surtccsl 72 Whilk mater at the 
raverence of jowr may^tership is fulfillid. 1526 Skelton 
Magnyf. 1B53, 1 pray God your maystershyp to saue. 1533 
FiciTii Anszy. More D vij b, And where iiys mastershyp 
allcageih this lextefor the Sacrament that letc.). 1501 Smak& 
Two Gent. in. i. 2S0 How now Signior Launce? what newes 
with j-our Mastership?^ xSoxin Thanes of CazvdorKSpzXd'axs 
CL) 199 Fop\'ijq^uariensorLondunclaith to beyourmaister- 
chip cotl and breikis. /hid., StjlBng gray to your M. 
doublal. ci622 Ford, etc. JViu/i Edmonton i. ii, No 
Gentleman, I, Mr. Thomey; spare the Mastership, call me 
by my name, John Carter. 

1 4 . Good mastership', patronage, protection. Ohs. 
1463 ISury B7//f (Camden) 37, 1 beqwethe to William Clop- 
ton,., my best gypcer,.,for a tookne he vowchesafin tyme 
to shewe his good maUtershepe to my wil. 1465 
Pasion Lett. 199, I shall ly siillc in pry’son. .withoute 
y^r good maLieicnippe shewed to me at this tyme. 

6. The skill or Knowledge constituting a master. 
1607 SiiAKS. Cor. IV. i. 7 Common men could beare, That 
when the Sea was c.alme, all Boats alike Skew’d Mastership 
in lloating. 1661 Geroier PrinC. 42 The Grecians and 
Romans (who have shown their Master-ship in them 
(Tnumphall Arches]). 1726 D/Vx. 2oThe greatest 

Mastership in Cookery is requir’d to make the Pudding 
I’.alatable. X837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. v. ii, Mastership in 
tongue-fence ; this is the quality of qualities, 

b. Mastery, thorough knowledge (q/'a subject). 

a 1697 AunREV ArVrj (1^) I, xeo He is much beholding 

to him for his mastership 01 that bnguaj^e. 1883 A mertcaTi 
VIJ. 1S4 A mastership of the technicalities of ihcir work. 

c. The status or decree of a recognized master 
(in a craft, a university, etc.). 

x6S8 Tme .spirit of Popery 44 They rendred all Arts and 
Trades almost inaccessible to lheTrotcstani% by the difil- 
culties of arriving to the M.astership of them, X83X Sir W. 
Hamilton Ditctist. (1853) atq To commence student in 
Medicine, it it necesvary to nave obtained a MMtershipin 
Arts, X83X Carlyle A“ar/. Res. in. I, An honourable Master- 
ship in Cordwatnery. 

0 . The existence of ‘masters or employers as the 
characteristic of a form of industrial organization, 
x868 Ru.skin Time 4- Tide {1S72) 6 The winii at issue, in 
the comparison of this s^'Sicm with that of ma.stershtp, arc 
by no means hitherto frankly stated. xBSS Pail Mall (,. 
29 Nov. iz/x After a detailed description of the results of 
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mastership and the effect machinery has had on the labour 
market . . Mr. Morris spoke of the upper class. 

7 . /dist, A body of master workmen; aguild. rare. 
1822 Ranken Hist, France IX. x. L 178 A third [decree) 
dissolved the corporations and masterships of towns. 

Master-singer (ma'stoisi^gsj). Now some- 
what rare. AugUcizw form of Meistersingeb. 

x8io Weber Metr, Rom, III. 335 In the time of the 
jMastersingers, a second German poem was smtten.^ 1871 
Loncf. Wayside Inn 11. Cobbler^ if Hagenan ii, While yet 
the Master-singers filled The noisy workshop.. With various 
melodies and rhymes. 

Master-spring (ma-stsjspriijV ? Obs. [See 
Master 25 a.] = Mainspbiko 2 [/%•.)• 

<2x586 Sidney Arcadia iii. (1590) 257 b, Knowing them 
[his men] to be the.. master-spring (as it were) which makes 
all the rest tosiir, 1682 Dryden & Lee Dk. Guise v. iii, You 
are the master-spring that moves our fabric, 1784 Cowper 
Task IV. 203 The slope of faces,. .(As if one master-sjjfing 
controll’d tliem all) Relax’d into a universal grin. 2816 F, H. 
Naylor Hist. Germany 1 . i. ix. 348 Religion undoubtedly 
formed the master-spring of all his actions. 1835 J, H. 
Newman Par. Semt. (1837) I. xxit. 331 The one master 
spring of their whole course of life for the future. 

IVCaster-stroke (ma'stajstrook). [See Master 

sby 25 a, Cf. G. nteisterstreichJ\ 

1 , A masterly line or touch (in painting, etc-); 
also iransf. 

1679 Dryden Tr. ^ Cr. Pro!. 14 In this my rough-draivn 
play you shall behold Some Master-strokes. 1784 Cow'per 
Task n. 398, 1 would trace His master strokes, and draw from 
his design. 

2 . A masterly exertion of skill ; a surpassingly 
skilful act (of cunning, diplomacy, policy, etc.) ; 
one’s cleverest move or device. (Cf. F. coup de 
mailre.') 

1711 W. King tr. Hdude's Ref Politics ii. 59 In these 
masterstrokes of state, the thunderbolt falls before the noise 
of it is heard. 1712 Blackmore Cr^n/. vi.695 The. .stupen- 
dous Art, And Master-strokes in each Mccbanick Part, x^fia- 
71 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) IV. 87 The 
steeple . . is a master-stroke of absurdity. 1768 Golpskl 
Good-n. Man i. i, There’s my master-stroke. I have resolved 
not to refuse her. 1825 Cobbktt Rur. Rides (1885) I. 404 
This was a master-stroke on the part of France. 1^9 
Thackeray Lett. 4 Sept., A master-stroke of diplomacy- 

t Master-vein. Obs, [See M aster 25 a.] 

1 . One of the great veins or arteries of the body ; 
spec, applied to the saphena and perh. to the carotid 
artery or the jugular vein. 

CX400 Laud' Troy Bk. 12604 He schet And hitte him in 
his gorget, That it ^ede thorow his pesayn And cut in-two 
his mayster-veyn. 14. . Voc. in Wr.WOlcker 632/8 Sophefta^ 
the mayster vayne. 2494 Fabvan Chron. vii, 300 At Yorke 
(Jews! to the nombre of .cccc. & mo, cutte theyr maj’Ster 
veynys & bled to deth. X683 Cave Ecclesiastici Introd. 36 
One of the Master- Veins breaking, all the Blood in his Body 
emptied It self out at his Mouth. 

fig. x^tfj Trapp Marrow Gd. Authors in Comm. Ep. 732 
The yenome of originall lust, the master-vein wherein is 
Atheisme, 1^7 Gilpin Demonol. (1867) 241 By some called 
the master-vein of our original corruption. 

H slang phrase. 

1592 Greene Disput, Conny-e. Cib, My faire daughter 
was hit on the master I'alne and gotten with childe. 

2 . A principal vein in a mine. 

1670 Pettus Foditue Reg. 42 For, say they, when we 
approach to the Master-vein of a Mine..ihey usuallie here 
knocking. 

Master-work (ma slajwrjk). [See Master 
rf.l 25 a. Cf. G. vieisicnverkj\ 

1 . An action or procedure of chief importance. 

<rx6o6 Daniel On Death of Erie of Devon. 216 That 

famous seige, the Master-worke of all. 17x9 Young Rc^ 
verge 11, My next care is to hasten these new nuptials, And 
then my master-works begin to play. 17x9 London 8: Wise 
Compt. Card. VI, 109 The Master Work of Gardening, which 
is Pruning. 

2 . A work of pre-eminent merit ; a masterpiece. 

16x7 Morvson ///«. 1. 4 A..Clocke, in the top whereof is 

a picture, ..which Painters csteeme a master worke, 1667 
Milton P. L. vii. 505 There wanted yet the Master work, 
the end Of all j'et don, 1789 Giocos Aviobiog. (18541 13 
Mr. Law’s master-work, the Serious Call, is still read. 2843 
J, A. Smith Product. Farming (ed. 2) 56 The flowers . . 
appear as the master-work of Nature in the vegetable king- 
dom. x88o Swinburne Stud. Shahs. Being thus, as he 
is, the English masterwork of Shakespeare ’.s hand. 

+ 3 . A main channel for draining or irrigation. Obs. 
1652 Htnu Eug. Improv. Impr. ix. (ed. 2) 54 Then must 
not of necessity all the Out-lets or Mouths of all the hfaslcr- 
work, and Sluces, and Water-gates be widened ? 2789 T. 

' Wright ylfr/A. JVatering Meadows {lygo} 47 The master- 
work which waters the highest, .part of the land, 

’ Masterwort (ma’stwwwi). [f. Master 
+ \Yort sb.f r^tcr G, nteislertvurz ; the same sense 
is expressed ijy the iCith c, L. name imperiiloria, 
but the reason for the appellation is not clear.] 
a. The umbelliferous plant Feucedamim (/w- 
peratoria') Oslrttihiunit formerly cuUivatctl as a 
pot*hcrb, and used in medicine, b. Applied to 
other genera, as Asirantxa (Black Maslenvort) ; 
the goutweed, JEgopodium Podagraria (English or 
MTld ^fastenvort) ; and the Americ.Tn plants An^ 
gelicn atropurpurea and Heraclatm lanatum. 

Turner Hamts of Hertzs (E.D,S.) 6i The seede of 

F iUctoiy of Spayne called xnasterwurt. Herlat 111-36 

t w^bcH to call it after the Duche Malsicrwort- The 
Ph)''icbn« of Imlye call it imperatoriam. 2578 Lytc Do- 
actns n. clx. 5ool*hc seconde trnperaSorin, or wyldc Master- 
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wort 1579 Lakcham Card, Health (2633) 474 The 
master-wort called herbe Gerard. 2597 Gerarde IU^\ 
n. cceixii. 828 Astrantia nigra ; it may be called blade 
Masterwoort. 1656 Ridgley Pract. Physkk 141 One dran 
of root of Masterwort 27x5 J. Petiver in Phil Trans 
XXIX. 239 Great black Masterwort 1796 Morse Airtr 
Gcog. 1 . 2^ Angelica, or American Masterwort {Angelicah. 
cida). 1847 Daruncton Amer. Weeds fy Useful PL (iE&) 
148 Woolly Heracleum ,. Mastenvort. 28^ Treas. Bci. 
724/2 Mastens’ort, English, Adgopodium. 2893 MfCAimiY 
Red Diamonds II, 42^ Masterwort which in earlier.. ^ys 
was known as * the divine remedy*. 

Mastery (ma’stari). Forms: 3 meistrie, 
meaterie,' 3-5 maiatri, maiatre, 3-7 maisttie 
4 meistri, maystri, 4-5 maystre, moistrye,’ 
mastrie, 4-6 maystery, inaystry(e, masterye, 
mastri, mastrye, 4-7 mastry, 4-7, 9 dial.y mais- 
try, 5 maister, mastre, maiestrie, Sc. maistir; 
5~6 maistery, 5-7 masterie, 6 mayster, mays- 
torie, mastere, 6-7 maisterie, 5- mastery, 
[a. OF. maistrie^ f. maistre Master sb.i ; cf. Sp. 
maestria, Pg. viestriaf It. maestria. 

In Ft. this word was superseded by the parallel fonnatioa 
maistrise (now maiirise), whence ME. Maistrice. From 
its resemblance in sound to the latter, the plural masteries 
occurs in several of the senses illustrated below.) 

1 . The state or condition of being master, con- 
troller or ruler; authority, sway, dominion; an 
instance of this. 

a 2225 After. R. 108 Muchel hofleas is het cumen into 
ancre huse,..vorte sechen else |>erinne & mesterie, & more 
lefdischipe |>en heo muhte habben iheued, inoub reck i3e 
worlde. Ibid. 406 Luue haueS one meistrie biuoren alle o3re 
)>mges. a 2300 Fall <5- Passion 22 in E. E, P. (1862) 13 (Jod 
5af him a gret maistre of al was in watir an fonde. 
a 1540 Hampole Psalter ix. 20 J?e utter man haf noght 
maisiry of inere. c 2386 Chaucer Doctor's T. 58 Bacus 
hadde ofhire mouth right no maistrie. c 2400 Destr. Trey 
23662 This Merion hade maistri but a meane qwile, The 
lond to Laerte he leuyt as kyng. 2423 Jas. I KingisQ. 
xxxvii, Hath he xpon oure hertis suich maisirye? 
Tozvneley Myst. i. Creation 81 Lucifer. If that ye will 
behold me right, this mastre longys to me. 2535 Coverdale 
Ecctus. XXV. 22 Yf a woman gett the mastrie, then U 
she contrary tohir huszbande. 2614 Raleigh Hist, Worli 
ni. (2634) 214 Conon the Athenian.. recovers the mastery 
of the Seas. 2652 Hobbes Govt. 4- Soc. xvi. § 16. 285 The 
Priesthood was not a Maistry, but a Ministry. 2729 Burtw 
Serm, Wks. 1874 II. 32 The appetites and passions, .oflen 
strive for mastery vvith judgment or reflection, 1844 H.H. 
Wilson Brit. India II. 366 They. .needed only. .guidance 
to dispute with the victors the mastery over Hindustan. 
2874 Greek Short Hist. v. § x. 221 Edward's aim.. was., 
to save English commerce by securing the mastery of the 
Channel. 

fb. Predominance; predominating feature; 
prevailing character, Ohs, 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. iv. in Ashm. Theai, Ghent. Brit. 
(165s) 48 That is the Mastrie of all our intent. 2562 Leigh 
A mnerie (2597) 1 2 5 b, The mastery of colours must be taviTiey. 
Ibid., The maisterie of the colour must bee Carnation, 
Fuller Holy 4- Pnf. St. 11. v. 68 A burning-fever, to which 
bis body was naturalIydisposed,asappearedfbylhe mastery 
of rednesse in his complexion. 

2 . Superiority or ascendancy in competition or 
strife ; ' upper-hand ^ ; victory. Now only with 
mixture of sense i : Victory resulting in the sub- 
jection of the vanquished. 

a 2225 Leg, Katk. 234 Al ha cneowen ham crauant & 
ouercumen, & eweSen hire |>e meistrie. 1 2290 S. Eng.LiS. 
1.96/128 Heo ne couben answerie hire of neuere a word and 
jeuen hire he maistrie. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2247 poru godcs 
grace Hii adde pe maistrie of veld, a 2300 Cursor 
pe mastri has king constantinThoru l>e cros andcristes mi^nt. 
<r233o R. Brunne C//m/. (1810) 27 Edward had he malstn, & 
jjanked God. ^ a 2400^50 Alexander 4502 Mars for his ma»s- 
terris & for his many weris (etc]. 1423 Jas. 1 Hingis Q. Ii*i 
Sum bird may cum and stryve I n song with the, the maistry 
to purchace. C2440 Promp. Parv, 320/2 ^Ia>’slrj*e, or 
souerente, and heyarc honde y(n^ stryfe or werre. xS*3 
Douglas eEueis v. ii. 50 First sail I ordane for my Troianis 
. . With nil thair force to strife for the maistry. 2535 Cover- 
dale 2 Tim. ii. 5 And though a man stryue for a mastri® 
fxdxi for masteries). 2577 E- de L'isle's LegendarieG vij d» 
To the end in case they yet once againe got the masleric, 
they should not harme her. 2667 Milton P, L.w. 899 Four 
Champions fierce Strive here for Maistrie. 2845 S. AfSTis 
Ranke's Hist. Ref 1. 203 Htv.always gained the masterj’ 
in the end. 

fb. Por ihe masleryx as if aiming at maslciy; 
hence, extremely, in the higlicst degree. Frequent 
in ME. poetry. (Cf. 4 b.) Obs. 

xZ..GuyWarzv. (A.) 4961 pedouke hadde a fclr doubter for 

)>« meistri. 02400 Maunoev. (18391 ^<xvi. 268 The Jates that 
Kyrng Alisaundre leet make of grete Stones.. wel symentw 
and made strongc for the m-aystrie. C24t2 IIocCLr.vE Dt 
Res.Priuc. 2390 Whan.. pat I poorc am cckforhouv*y**n*' 
c 2460 Launfal 957 Twey stones of Vnde, Gay for the 
maj'strye. 

t 3 . Superior force or power. To have lofitastery, 
to have in (one’s) potver. Ohs. 

2*97 R. Glouc (Rou<) 53 pe folc of dcnemarch..pat ofte 
wonneengiclond andhcldeit hi maiMric. Hid. giBz J'athe ap 
inomc wip iray>on we s'olle wip maistrie. c 1340 HAMroLc 
Prose Tr. 37, i Imldc it noghtc spedfullc pan to a m.nne for to 
prese to mekill |»arc-til! as ifljcwaldc gctc it by may>^’- 

cx'^SirFerumb. i904And y wcrnoworiM'm,istryc,asrou 

art her in myne, Telme..bowwo^to« )’an do by me. 
in Cal. Proc. in Chauc. Q. Hliz. (1827) 1. Introd. 20 Symk)Ti 
Yye. .bcm-aRtcr\'aml supportacionoflordriiip, .deprived and 
diriicritc John Haryngton. ^7483 Caxtov Dialogues 4?/?5 
After that the euyll doers Hauc knowJechidhercuyll dedes 
He Irnih them 10 mastr^T. 7513 Dowiijis AInrit X. i- tsi 
And command e)k, with gret tors and mastry The burgh of 
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Cartage doun thrmg Italy. *590 Spenser F. Q. iir. i. 25 
Ne may love be compeld by maisterj*. 1818 Scott Hrt, 
Midi, xxxii, These wicked people,. stopped me by violence 
and mastery, 

t b. Proverbs (Cf. OF. ba force paisi h prd.) 
014*5 WvNTOUN Chron. (Wemyss MS.) Ixxx, 1499 It is 
said in commone sawis that ’ mastry mawis f>e medow 
doune ay, 

4. The skill or knowledge which constitutes a 
master. Obs, or arch, exc, with mixture of sense 
7 . Also, in early use, f a department of skill or 
knowledge; an art or science {obs.), 

13., K, Alts. 3 Clerkes wel yderid, Faire y*dyght this 
myddel erde, And clepid it, in here maistrie, Europe, Aflryke, 
and Asyghe. 138a Wyclif Fed. 1. 5 That hadde the maistrie 
[Vu\s.prarvaluit] to make large the cite. CX386 Chaucer 
Miller’s T, 197 Somtyme, to shewe his Hghtnesse and 
maistrye He pleyeth Herodesvp on a Scaffold ^hye. 1460 
Lybeaus Disc. (Kaluza) 1783 Men of maistrie, Clerkes 
of nigremauncie. 0x475 Parienay 188 Thys noble Erie.. 
Of aslronemye wyse was.. So moche thereof knew he the 
maistrie. 1477 Norton Ord, Aldt.\\\, in Ashm. Theat. 
Chem. Brit. {1652) 105 Use makeih Masterie. 1597 Morley 
Introd. Mils. 85 This waie argueth maistrie, and. .hee who 
can doe it . . needeth not to stand telling his cordes. a 1637 
B. JoNsoN Underwoodsy Poet to Painter, O, had I now 
your manner, maistry, might,. , How I would draw. 1680 
Ld. Rochester AlUtsion to Horace t. x, 47 With just bold 
Strokes he dashes here and there, Showing great Mastery 
with little Care. 1830^ Cunningham Brit. Paint. II. 59 
Such mastery rarely wailed upon the ambition of this ami* 
able and upright man, 1876 Morris Bigttrd iv. 351 Their 
Gods with mastery carven, *90^ Edin, Rezu Apr. 464 There 
is a majesty and a mastery . . m the ugliness Van Eyck 
depicts, that redeems its homeliness. 

t b. A rule, method, or process of an art. For 
(the) mastery \ ? as required by the rules of art. Obs. 

cs^to Liber Cocoritm (1863) 44 Coloure hit with safroun 
for he maystre. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 9, I wole teche 
30U he maistrie of departy nge of gold fro siluir. 1695 Drvden 
Parallel Poetry fy Painting Ess, 1900 II, las Painters and 
sculptors.. advance their art above nature itself in her indi* 
vidual productions; which is the utmost mastery of human 
performance, 

i* C. =s Magistert 3. Obs, rare"^^. 

1610 B. JoNSON Alch. tv. i, T am the Lord of the Philo- 
sophers Stone. . . Dol. How Sir 1 ha* you that ? Mam. I am 
the Master of the Maistry. 

i* 5. An exercise or work of skill or power. To 
do^ mahe^ work, etc. (a) mastery or masteries : to 
perform a wonderful feat or trick ; to exercise one’s 
skill or power on or against a person; to 'play 
the devil ’ (yuith), Obs, 

a 12*5 Atjcr, E, 390 And wrouhte ueole wundres, and 
dude ueole melstries biuoren hire elhsih^e. a 1300 Cursor M. 
12319 lesus vp h^ water heint, And bar it ham als in a ball, 
• . Quen maria bad sene his maistre, Sco hid it in hert 
priuelie. Ibid. 182x5 Quatkin maistri mas hou on hus? 1303 
K. Brunne Handl. Syune 532 Now shal y, As hou hast do, 
do by maystry, z^,, Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2020 The king of 
Poile hadde gret enuie, That the Romayns made swich 
maistrie. ^1386 Chaucer Can, Veom. Frol, 4- T, 507 
Ye shul wel seen at eye, That I wol doon a maistrie er 
I go. 1390 Gower Con/, II. 196 The world is yit mer- 
veiled Of the maisttles that he wroghte Upon the marches. 
rtx4oo Sir Perc. 1048 Forthe rydez he thenne, ..His 
maystrds to make, c 1430 Hymns Fir^. 20 pe feend away 
from us hoti dryue Whanne deeh wuh us maistrie schal 
make. C1440 York Myst. xxv. 64 Saie, what arc ^e hat 
makis here maistrie ? e 1450 Merlin 78 Ther the duke a-bode, 
and dide many maistries in armes, CX470 Henry Wallace 
vn. 1284 Thar Cetoun met him . . and mekill mastir maid. 1494 
FADYANC/rrtJw.vn.ccxxiv. 250 Y« Welshmen, .brakeoutvpon 
the Englysshe men in y* bordour. .and there made mastetyes 
forawhyle, rrz529 Skelton Bovjge 0/ Courte vs 

olde seruauntes suebe maysters to playe. 1546 Bale Eng. 
Notaries I. (1560)05 b,Thatye maye knowe . .what masterj-cs 
they haue played. 1586 A. Day E/ig. Secretary w. (1623) 
23 By a number of odde speeches. .you doe yet suppose to 
haue wrought a mastery, 

tb. It is great, little, much, 7u> mastery : it is 
a great, no, (etc.) achievement, it is hard or easy 
(to do something). ’ Obs, 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 23s pervore silul him let sle ac 
was lute maistrie. <11300 Fall & Passion 50 in E. E. F, 
(1862) 14 pat was a gret maistri pat he dostir her h® fader. 

13.. Sir Beues(kl) 1738 ‘So me helpe God I’ queh Beues 
bo, ‘Hit were no meistri, me to slo’. cx^xz Hoccleve 
De Beg. Princ, 1900 No maistri is it for h®* if hou woldist 
To be leleeued. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 17 Yt is no 
more mastery to god to make of ought & to make of nought, 
1456 Paston Lett. I, 380 It is no grete maUtre to gader 
up that mony. 1576 Fleming tr, Caiu^ Dogs 17 They 
(rc. duckes] go so slowely and so leasurel)’, that to a 
mans thinking it were no masteryes to take them. 1601 
R. Johnson Kiugd. 4- Comin-w. (1603) 157 By these helps it 
was no masierie to vanquish and subdue them. ^ 1636 B.j on- 
son Discov., lugen. discrim, i, It is a little Maistry to know 
them. 1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. (1673) iiu 8/2 For a man 
to be good in other places, is no mastery ; but in Asia to 
lead a temperate life is indeed praiseworthy. 1667 Milton 
P. L. IX. 29 Warrs, hitherto the onely Argument Heroic 
deem’d, chief maistrie to dissect With long and tedious 
havoc fabl’d Knights In Battels feign’d. 

t 6. A competitive or emulative feat of strength 
or skill ; esp. in phrases to assay, ptay, prove, try 
masteries, to ‘try conclusions’. Obs, 

1390 Gower Con/. III. 298 Thei sholden come Unto the 
gainen.,Todosuchmaistr>’astheymight. ci45o.S'’^. Cuth. 
bert (Surtees) 1028 He proued many maj’strj’es. 1475 Bk. 
Noblesse (Roxb.) 77 King Edwarde lij that exercised. .all 
his noble sonnes, in such maiestries, wherby they were more 
apt in haunting of armes. 1530 Palscr. 736/r, I styckyll 
betwene UTastellers, or any folkes that prove mastries to se 
that none do other wronge. tS3x Elyot Gov. 1. xvii, The 


great game of Olympus, wherto.. came the moste actife and 
valiant persons to assay maistries. 1534 More Cam/, agst. 
Trib. It. Wks. 1191/1 A iugler that woulde for a shew, .plai 
masteries at a feast. 1555 Eden Decades 24 Many dauns* 
ynges. .and other tryinge of mastn'es. 15^4 Plat JexvelL 
ho. 1. 47 [Soil] fitter for gardens, or lor the trial of maisteries, 
then for the enriching of arable or pasture grounds. • x6o6 
'idoiA.iK.nvt Sueion. ^not. 30 Stage-playes, Gymnicke Exer- 
cises, and Masteries in Musicke. 1615 Heywood Foure 
Prentises i. Wks. 1874 II, 237 Let vs try this maistry. 1625 
Bacon Ess., Empire (Arb.) 301 This is but to try Masteries 
with Fortune. 1692 R. L’Estrance Josephus, Antig. ir. xiv. 
(*733) S,i He [Pharaoh] seemed to take a Vanity. .to try 
Masteries with God Almighty. *697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 501 
They were soon.. kill’d like other Venison as well for the 
sake of Food as Mastery and Diversion- 
7. (transf. from i.) Intellectual command over 
(a subject of study). 

1668 Hale Pre/. to Rotte's Ahridgm. b j b, To get a mas* 
tery of the full knowledge of it, requires not only reason but 
study, a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 249 To commend 
without Desert Requires a Mastery of Art. 1828 Miss 
Mitford in L’Estrange Li/e (1870) it. xi. 257 She has a 
mastery of the^ subject. 1870 Disraeli Lothair lii, This 
consummate military leader. .was distinguished by. .a mas- 
tery of method rarely surpassed. 1880 Dixon Windsor HI, 
viii. 73 His mastery of English was supreme. 

b. (Influenced by Master v.) The action of 
‘mastering’ a subject. 

1797 Godwin Enguirerx. vL 48 It is essential to the just 
mastery of astronomy, 1823 Scott Peverit xxvi, It is 
matter beyond my mastery. 18^ Balow. Brown Eul. 

(1871)219 The problems of Christian ministry become 
more difficult of mastery year by year, 

Idastew, obs. Sc. form of Mastiff. 
t SXa’stfal, a. Obs, rare, [f. Mast sb.^ + -ful.] 
Full of mast ; producing mast. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iii. 560 The Mast-full Oke, 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 20 T*he mastful ChesnuL 
Kast'lieaid, (Stressvariable.) [Mastj^.I] 

1. The head or highest part of a mast ; usually, 
the head of the lower mast (as a place of observation 
or punishment), or the highest part of the whole 
mast as the place for the display of flags, etc. 

1748 Anson's PVy. 11. iv. 162 We had no sight of the ship 
from the mast-head. 1835 W. Irving 7 'our Prairies 326 
[He] took a look-out, like a mariner from the mast-head at 
sea. 1836 Marry AT Midsh. Easy xti, Go up to the mast* 
head, and wait there till I call you down. 1847 Tennyson 
Princess iv. 255 Like the mystic fire on a mast-head, Pro* 
phet of storm. ex86o H. Stuart Seaman's Caieck. 74 
Above the hounds is the masthead to receive the rigging. 
x888 Froudc Png’, in W. Ind. id. 33 The signal to engage 
was flying from the masthead of.. Rodney’s ship. 

b, fg. (a) Phr. To the masthead : to the full. Sc, 
(b) jocular, (Naut.) A person’s head. 

1821 W. Lxddle Poems 97 An Idiot cram’d to the 

mast*lie.'id Wi’ thatinsatiate glutton weed. 1884 H. Colling* 
WOOD Under Meteor Flaggs Slip down to the doctor, and 
get him to clap a plaster over your mast-head. 1887 Ste- 
venson Misadv. J, Nicholson i, He was. .enjoying to the 
mast-head the modest pleasures of admiration. 

2. One who is stationed at the mast-head; a 
mast-head man. In recent Diets. 

3. alt rib. and Comb., as mastheaddight, man, 
pendant ; mast-bead higli adv.^ to the height of 
the masthead. 

1822 Scott Pirate ii, The sea-snake, .with his broad glit- 
tering eyes, raised “mast-head high, looks out, as it seems 
..for victims, 1878 Kemp Yacht ff Boat Sailing 358/2 
*Masthcad Light, the white light which steam vessels 
are required to exhibit at the masthead whewr underway', 
c i860 H. Stuart Seamatts Caicch. 45 The *mast head 
men putonasail-iacklewhip. 1867 Smyth .SarV<?r’f Word-bk., 
Mnst'hcad men, the men stationed aloft to keep a look- 
ouL Ibid., ^’Mast-head pendant, 1878 Kemp Yacht 
Boat Sailing 358/2 Masthead Pendants, the pendants and 
runners which help support the mast. 

Mast-head, v, [f. the sb.] 

1. tram. To send (a sailor) to the mast-head as 
a punishment. 

1829 Marrvat F. Mildmay iv. The next morning I was. . 
mast-headed, to do penance. «j84S Syd. Smith in Lady 
Holland Mem. (1855) I, 260 If you masthead a sailor for 
not doing his duty, why should you not weathercock a 
parishioner for refusing to pay tithes? 1884 Century Mag. 
XXIX. 172 The one-armed hero is mastheaded. 

irans/. and /g. x8Sx-8 I.o\vell Emerson Pr. Wks. 1890 
I. 357 The lecturer built up so lofty a pedestal under certain 
figures as to lift them into a prominence of oliscurity, and 
seem to masthead them there. 1883 Ste\'ENson Treas. tsl. 
III. XV, They're f^c, the goats) all mastheaded on them 
mountings for the fear of Benjamin Gunn. 

2, To raise (a yard, sail, etc.) to its position on 
the mast or at the mast-head. 

2840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast xxv. 80 Before our yards were 
mast-headed, the Ayacucho had spread her wings. i83x 
Daily Tel. 24 Feb., I waited to see the men masthead the 
revolving lamp, xSSz Nares Seamattship (cd. 6) 199 The 
topsails are mast-headed. 

Hence Mast-headed ppL a.. Mast-heading 
vbl. sb. 

1836 hlARRVAT Midsh. Easy xii. There is not one word 
of mast-heading in the whole of them. x888 Stevenson 
Black Arrenv 53 IJke a mast-headed seaman. 1893 Sloanr- 
Stanley Remin. Midshipm. Li/e xiiL 167 Mast-heading 
had been forbidden by the Admiralty, 

IVXasthede, variant of Mosthe.mj Obs, 

T SXast^liolm. Obs. [f. Mast sb?' + Hoi’s! 

The holm-oak, Quereus Ilex. 

1577 B. Gooce iVm-j6<TcA'x/fr«A (1586)101 b, The ^^ast- 
holme,, .in Latine Ilex. Ibid., Forre:ites,..consiste ofOke, ' 


Eeeche,..Mastholme. i6ox Holland Pliny\. 458 The., 
mast-Holme Ilex. 1726 Leoni Albertis Archtt. 1 . 25/2 
The Mast-Holm (It. Quercia] never consumes with Age. 

Masthwat, variant of Mostwhat Obs. 
Mastic (msj’stik), sb. Forms : 4-5 ma8ty(c)k, 
-ifc, 5 -ykk> 6 mastyke, (-ike), 6-7 maaticke, (6 
-yc), 6*9 mastick , mastiche , 7-9 mastich, d-mas- 
tic. AlsoinlateL.form5-8iiiasti2c,(7-ixe). [a.F. 
mastic masc. (from 13th c.), ad. late L. masiichnm 
(also mastix), altered form of L. masticha, ma- 
stiche, mastice, a. Gr. naarixr), Cf. Pr. mastic, 
mosiec, Vg.mastiqne, Sp. '^maslicis (also almdstiga, 
almdstic, almdeiga, through Arab, al-ma^iikd, -kt), 
It. mastice, viastico, G. mastix, Du. inas'iik. 

The etymology of Gr. i^aorigri is somewhat obscure. As 
mastic is in the East commonly used as a ‘ chewing gum *, it is 
not improbable that Jthe word is (as Apollodorus suggested) 
from the root of ti<^(Ta<jQai to chew; cf. iib-<rTa^}a.\v,u.atTTtxar 
(once, in Hesiod) to gnash the teeth; but the formation has 
not been explained.] 

1. A gum or resin which exudes from the bark 
of Fistacia Lejttiscus ZiTtd. some other trees (see 2 ). 

It is known in English commerce' in the form of roundish, 
oblong or pear-shaped tears, transparent, and of a pale 
yellow^ or faint greenish tin^e. Formerly much used in 
Medicine. Now used chiefly m the manufacture of varnish. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xc. (1495) 657 Of the 
rynde [of Lentiscus] comyih Resina, that hyghte Mastyk, 
and this gumme mastyck hath the name of mastigando : of 
chewynge. a 1400-50 Stockh. hied. MS. 9 Oyle of mastyk. 
c 1450 ME, Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 82 Make.. by mastik.. 
in abrasen morter. 1534 Nottingham Rec. III. 192 Gom 
Masstyc. ^1579 Lancham Gard. Health (1633) 359 The 
Masticke is also good against spitting of bloud. 1597 
Gerarde Jxxviii. 1244 The Rosen is called .. in 
Latine Lentiscina Resina, and likewise Mastiche : in Shops 
Mastix :..in English Masticke. 1602 W. Vaughan Direct. 
Health (1626) 169 Remember before yon resty to chew 
downe halfe a dozen graines of Mastike. xgxz tr. Pomet's 
Hist, Drugs I.63 The Mastick in Tear. .is a resinous Gum 
which drops during the great Heat. x86o All Year Round 
No. 42. 364 Mastic resembles gum Arabic; it is crystally 
cracked, yellow in colour,.. and has no taste at all to men- 
tion, 1883 Encycl. Brit. XV. 621/2 Pistacia Khinjuk, 
Stocks, and P. St., ..yield a kind of mastic which 

. .when met with in the Euremean market is known as East 
Indian or Bombay mastic.. .Cape mastic, ..not exported to 
England, is the produce of Ewyops vxultijidus. ., Dammar 
resin is sometimes sold under the name of mastic. 

/g. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas Ji. i. in. Furies 65 And 
innocent Astrsa did combine All with the mastick of a love 
divine. 

2 . (Jn SaW mastic irte.) A:: evergreen shrub yield- 
ing mastic giim, Pistachia Lentiscus of the Levant. 
Applied also to other species of Pistachia, and to 
the West Indian Bursera gummifera and Peruvian 
Schinus MoUe. 

c 1420 Pallnd. on Hush, iti, 1039 And now The bones hard 
of mastik ire wol .serue Ysowe. 2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 136 Abounding in.. knotty Pines, fragrant Maslicks, 
Kingly Oaks [etc.]. *640 Parkinson Theat. Bot, 2524 
Lentiscus Pervana. The Indian Masticke tree. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. App. s.v., Indian Mastic, the name 
by which the Molle, or Peruvian Lentisk is sometimes 
called. 1775 R. Chandler Trav.Gncce (1825) 11. 181 Some 
boughs of green mastic served us at once for table-cloth and 
dish. 1B64 Grisebach Flora W, Ind, 785 Elastic tree, 
Bursera gummi/cra. 2866 Treas. Bot. s. v., Barbaiy Mas- 
tich. Pistacia atlautica. 1867 Lady Herbert Cmtw A. ix. 
233 The mastic, with its pendant white bell-shaped blossoms. 
o. A valuable timber tree of the West Indies 
and Florida, Sideroxylon Mastichodendron, (Also 
mastic-tree.) • 

1657 Licon Barbados 73 The Mastick is a tree very tall 
but the body slender... The timber of this tree is rank’d 
amongst the fourth sort, three being better then it, 2683 
J. PoYNTZ^ Tobago 28 The Mastick is a Timber Tree of so 
fine a grain, that it plains like our English Box. 2750 
G. Hughes Barbados 149 The Mastich-tree ; Lat. Calana. 
X775 Romans Florida App. 32 The peninsula affords in this 
place Lignum-Viiae, Mastick and Mohogany. 1830 JIay- 
COCK Flora Barbad. m Sideroxylon Mastichodendron,. 
Mastick Tree. 

f 4. (In full Herb Mastio.) The plant Thymus 
(see Mabum), Obs. 

XS97 Gerarde Herbal ii. ccx. 544 Of herbe Masticke. The 
English and French Herbarisis at this daie do call this 
plantMastickeor Mastiche. Ibid. (Table Eng. names), Bas- 
larde Masticke, that is Goates blarierome. 1640 Parkinson 
Theat. Bot. xz Maruvivulgare. Hearbe Masticke. Ibid. 

23 Alarum SyrJacum vet Cretienm. The S>Ti.'in or Candye 
Mastick. This Candye or Sjrian Marjerome, 2741 Cqmpi. 
Fam.-Piece n. iii. 375 It is not yet too late to plant Slips of 
. .Marum, Mastick, and some other aromatick Plants. 1836 
Loudon Encycl. Plants 508 Thpnus Masiichina, Mastick. 

6 . a. A resinous or bituminous cement, b. A lime 
cement used by builders. (Cf. mastic cement in 8 .) 

2706 London & Wise Retir'd Gardner I. 85^ 

Top of the Stem with some hlastick. . .This Masuck must 
compounded of. . Rosin, . . Wax, . . Pitch, and . _ 

27x3 Addison Guardian No. 156 r p As for ^be smal P * 
tides of brick or stone, the least moislness would joi 
together, and turn them into a kind of m.istjck. 

Diet. Arts 274 KCemenU) Mastics of a 
minous nature which mu.<it be softened or u a^nhalte 
i8Sr Young Every Man his airn AlecJt. .?.lT 

composition called .. Patent India 

heads of the nails are afterwards to patent 

asphalte mastic. 1884 Hyat/k ®7/* latent 

Joint Mastic for making joints of all ^ a 

6. A liquor, used m Turkey and Greece, made 

from grain-spirit or grape-jniefi, 
gum-i 5 astic. (Cf. mastu-brandy and Raki.) 
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iBSaE. O’D onovan MervOasis 1. 452 InTurl<ey we always 
drank mastic on such occasions. P<xU AfallG, 23 May 

AI2 CStamboulj Their mothers prefer mastic, the spirit that 
fortifies and induces the loose, indolent mood. 

7 . The colour of mastic ; a shade of pale yellow. 
Also as adj. 

1890 Daily Nezvs 27 Sept. 2/1 Coats and jackets in mastic^ 
cigar-colour, and shades verging on terra-cotta. 1899 W tstnu 
Gaz. J7 Aug. 3/2 A gown, .of mastic cloth. 

8. ailrih. and Comb,y as mastic gttm., pill, seal, 
Umber \ mastic-chewing', mastic brandy -sense 6 
above ; mastic cement, clotb, fly (see quots.) ; 
mastic paint, a kind of cement used for plastering 
walls ; t mastic patch, a patch for the face {a) 
fastened on with mastic, or (^) composed of mastic, 
and worn as a remedy for the tooth-ache ; mastic 
plant, cat-thyme, TezuriumhIarum',Taast\GBhv\x\> 
= mastic tree ; mastic thyme, Thymtts Mas- 

(see 4) ; mastic tree (see sense 2) ; mastic 
varnish, a fine varnish used for v.imishing pic- 
tures; mastic-wood, the wood of the mastic tree. 

1883 Encycl. Brit, XV. 621/2 *Masiic brandy, 1815 in 
Titles Patents (1854) 6w A *mastic cement or composition, 
which he denominates DihVs mastic.^ 1875 Vre's Did. Arts 
fed. 7), Mastic cement, a mixture of lime, sand, litharge, and 
linseed-oil. 1879 Geo. Eliot Tluo. Such v, Preliminary 
media of understanding, such as pipes, chocolate, or *mastic- 
chewing. x88* Caulfeilo & Saward Diet. Needleznork, 
* Mastic Cloth, a new variety of canvas, designed for embroi- 
dery purposes. It is woven in alternate stripes. ijooPetiver 
Musei Pctiver» 66 Capricornus Bavbadensis major, .from . , 
Barbadoes where they are verj* plentiful! and call'd by them 
the *Maslick-fly. 1750 G. Hughes Barbadoes in. 81 The 
islastich-fly. .derives its name from the Tree it feeds upon, 
i837/V//«^Or/. VII.9r/i *Masticgum. zZS^Health Exhib. 
Catal. Zj/t Heat Redsting *Masiic Paint [cf. 1839 Ure 
Did. ArtsBSg Hamelin's mastic or Hthic paint to cover the 
facades of brick buildings, &c.l. x597'^Bp. Hall.S‘<i/. vt. i. 
115 Or Gellia wore a veliiet •maslick-patch Upon her 
temples when no tooth did ach. 1639 Mayne City Match 
lit. iii, When there was not fire enough to warmc a Masiick 
patch l' apply to his wives Temples In great extremity^ of 
toothach, 1697 Grew Epsom Ivalers 57 Take of •Mastick 
Pills, two Scruples. *7x8 Quincy Compi. Disp. 80 Mari 
Syriaci, the *Mastick Plant, as some call it. It is reckon’d 
a kind of Marjoram. X837 Sir F, Palcrave Merck. ^ Friar 
i. (1844) 18 Suppose the letter completed,.. and sealed with 
the *maslic seal. x68* Wheler yourn. Greece i. 6f Lentis- 
cus, or the *Mastick shrub. X640 Parkinson Theat. Sot. 6 
Thymum lati/olxum. *MastickcTyme. X707 lsee Marum), 
1833^. BENSETT-^r/^eer'jiZ.ejr. 228 *Masuctin\ber, specific 
gravity per foot cube, S3 lbs- WllUs & Clark Cam- 

bridge (1886) 11. 199 •alastyke vernysch. 184X E, Fitz- 
Gerald Lett. (1S89) I. 78 The picture has just been var. 
nished with mastick varnish. 1669 H. Studoh Let.Xw Birch 
Li/t Dople (X744) X9X To let you see, what *mastick wood 
will do in the gout. 1699 Garth Dispens. 111.90 And on the 
sttucture next he heaps a load Of. . mastic wood. 1856 M ayne 
Expos, Lex., Mastick tl'ood. . , A tincture is made from it. 

tMa‘stic,2^. Obs.rare, [f. Mastic / d.] trans. 
To treat with a prep.aralion of mastic: a. as a 
setting for a stone ; b. as a varnish. 

x 683 K. Holsic Armoury nr. 91/1 IJewellcrs* terms.] Mas- 
ticking, is setting a Blacic between the Stones to set them 
off. 169^ Evelyn Ntimism. vi. 217 Masticking them over 
very Artificially,. .to elevate both the Figures and Letters 
with the Verni<h. 

MasticaTjility (rnKslikabi-lIti). [f. next : see 
-ITy.] Tlie capability of being masticated. 

1849 Fraser's Mag. XL, 130 llie same simple expedient 
siifficc-s to convert, so far as. .masticabilily is concerned, an 
old fowl into a young capon. 1894 Coniemp. Eev. LXVI. 
648 You can always rely upon the masticabilily of the dish. 

Mastica'ble (ma:-stil;ab'I),a. rare. [f. M.es- 
TICATK V. + -AULE.] That may be masticated. 

1846 WoKCF.STEri (citing year. Sci.). 1890 C/mmt. ynd. 
15 Al.nr. 162/1 Her brc.2d is like so much masticnble lead. 

Masticate (mtc'stikrtt), v. Also 7 mastigate. 
[f. late L. maslical., ppl. stem of viastica-re (41!) c.) 
to chew, whence It. tnaslieare, Sp. mascar, Pg. 
tuaegar (and the learned forms Sp. inasticar, 
maslignr, Pg. mastigar), OF. masc/ter (mod.F. 
mAcher), Pr. waslegar, inaschar. 

A plausible suggeslion is that late L. masticare may be f. 
L. mastithp Mastic, the assumed original sense being *to 
chew mastic , ' lo treat as one treats mastic’. But it is pos- 
sible that the verb may be f. Gr. tsMtuK-, jaw.or an 

unrecorded I.Ttin cogmite of this, J 

1. /rails. To grind (food) to a pulp witli the 
teeth ; to chew. 

Taylor Gt. Exem/. i. Disc. iv. xaS Some chewed 
bitter puls and masticated gummes. X746 R. Jamks A/b/z/e/f 
Health's lmprcn\ Inirod. a It is. .a very great Error to 
swallow the Aliment before it is duly masticated. 7827 
Ronr.KTS /'Vj*. Centr. Avter. 130 Indian corn, partly boiled 
and masilcateil (in the preparation of a drink called *mish- 
law*). 187* Wu'Sx.T.H Physiol, vi. 139 To these ends food 
is taken Into the mouth and masticated. x88o GUntiier 
Fishes s\^ Some fishes,. .provided witli broad inolat-like 
teeth, masticate their fo^. 

t b. ftg. = Manduc.vte V. Ohs. 

x6sr C. Cartwright Cert. Eellg. f. yy Except we cat the 
flesh of the Son of man, and dnnk his bloud, wc^have no 
life in us; him we must mastigate, and chew by faith. 

2 . To crush or knead (india-rubber or gttUa- 
pcrcha) to a pulp; to combine with (gutta-percha) 
in the process of ‘ mastication *• 

1E49C. Nickels in Peferi. Patent Inx'ent. (1850) XV.ejfi 
The pieces of such india-rubber will admit of being kneaded 
or masticated. Hid., India-rubber. .. manufactureti bj* 
kneading or masticating therewith., flowers of sulphur. 


Hence Ma*sticated ppL a. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Masticated, chewed. X799 Phil. 
Trans. LXXXIX. 253 This middle space . . becomes filled 
up with the masticated food. 1849 ^ Nickels in Ee/ert. 
Patent Invent. (1S50) XV. 227 The kneaded or masticated 
mass [of gutta-percha), .is to be subjected to pressure. 

Masticating (mre*stik^Uig), vbl. sb, [f. Mas- 
ticate V, + -INC k] The action of the vb. Mas- 
ticate. Also attrib. 

X827 Roberts Voy. Cettir. Attier. isg Some few of the 
young men also joined in the masticating process. X849 
C Nickels in Repert. Patent Invent. (1S50I XV. 224 That 
process of preparing and manufacturing india-rubber (caout- 
chouc)called grinding, masticating, or kneading. 1854 Owen 
hkei. 4- Teeth in Orr's Circ. Set. 1. 294 A masticating appa- 
ratus, to serve the requirements of a gigantic animal, .was 
provided by a succession of different molar teeth. 1855 
Bain Senses 4- Int.i. li. § 18 (1864) 49 The first operation 
upon the food in the mouth — the chewing or masticating. 

Masticating (mae*siik^itig),///. a. [f. Mas- 
ticate V. + -INC That masticates. 

1803 Playfair lllustr. Hutton. Tk. 468 The grinder of 
the boar is similar to that of the elephant, in the extent of 
the masticating surface. 1827 Hood True Story i, Some 
bit of masticating bone, That.. only seems to gnaw itself. 
X83S-6 Todd C\ct. Ana/. I. 771/1 The masticating Crus- 
tacea being the highest in point of organization. 

Mastication (mrestiki?»*Jan). Also 7 mastu- 
cation. [ad. late L. mastication-em, n. of action f. 
mastied-re to Ma.sticate. Cf. F. mastication.'^ 

1 . The action of masticatinpr or chewing. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Cou/ecHo escarum. .Mastication 
or chewing of the meate. x6x5 Crooke Body of Man 134 
All Aliments. .after mastication or chewing., are swallowed. 
1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iii. Hydriot, etc. 56 After 
a fuller mastication, and salivous mixture. 1854 Emerson 
Lett. <V Soc. Aims, Comic Wks. (Bohn) III. 210 To put 
something for mastication between the upper and lower 
mandibles. x88o Gunther 329 Dentition. .adapted 
for the prehension and mastication of crustaccous. .animals. 
fig. a 163X tyoHUESenn. Ixili. (1640)637 It is writ in gall 
and wormwood.. ; buf ifwe can bring it. .to that mastica- 
tion, that rumination, which is (etc.), 
t b, = Manducation. Ohs. 

1601 Bp. W. Barlow Defence 128 They, which., haue 
turned .. the supper into a spectacle .. feeding the peoples 
eyes with the pnestes eleualion, and sole maslucatjon, 

2 . The action or process of pulping (gutta-percha). 

iSSx Times x8 .^p^. 4/6 The gutta percha is not masticated 

in any way, Mr. T. holding that mastication utterly de- 
stroys the material. 1885 C. CJ.W. Lock Workshop Receipts 
Sen IV. 1/2 At some works this process of * mastication ’ (in 
waterproofing! is omitted. 

Masticator (mK-stikettai). [f. Masticate v. 
+ -OR.] One who or that which masticates. 

1 . pi. The teeth or jaws. Jocular. 

1694 Motteox Rabelais v. xxiii. (1737) 103 Her Masticators 
..chew’d it. X76S Sterne TV.AVczzH^vu.viu, Just Heaven 1 
What masticators t—Wh.-it bread ! 1797 Anna Seward Lett. 
(i8ti) IV. 3it His. .preference of suen impure masticator 
to the clean ivory .supplied by the dentist. x8t6 ‘Quiz' 
Grand Master iii. 66 Their masticators they employ, On 
..beefiand goat. Handbk.Spain\.2.z Itrequires 

powerful masticators, a vigorous appetite and digestion. 

2 . A person or animal that masticates or chews. 

1824 W. Irving T, Trav. (1850) 124 Never was lliere a 

more, .thoroughly sustained attack on the trencher than by 
this phalanx of masticators. 1826 Kiimv & Sr. Entomot. 
Ill, 417 Insects of late have been divided into two great 
tribes, masticatorsaH^ suckers. 1834 Badham Halicut. 434 
I'he Shark is not a careful masticator. xB6o Tristram Gt. 
Snhara\\. 95 The dyers actually hire masticators to provide 
them with tannin. 

3 . A machine for grinding or pulping. 

1858 In Patents Specif, India Rubber (1875) 133 The guUa 
percha is then.. submitted to the masticator. 1875 Knight 
Did. Mech., Afasticator, a small machine to cut up meat 
for aged jiersons or those who have lost their teeth or the 
power of chewing. 1885 P-.U. W. Lock Workshop Receipts 
Ser. w. i/a The rubber.. is introduced into the * masticator 
which consists of a strong cylindrical box, coniaining a stout 
deeply-fluted drum, which revolves within the box. 

11 MasticatOTiTUrL. . [mod.L.j = next sl>. 

cx^So Lloyd Treas. Health Fiij, Masticatorium is a con- 
fection whlche is held in the mouth S: chewed to purge the 
head of Hcgmc, 1^9* Nasiie Summers Last Wilt E i b, 
Physicianswith ihexx . . Masticaior{i\nntsiT)6 Cntapiasniata. 
1693 tr. Blaucard's P/tys, Diet. (cd. 2), Masticatorium, ;k 
Medicine which is lo provoke spitting. 

Masticatory (mx^slikaOri), a. and [ad. 
mod.L. mastiedtdrius, -drinm, f. mastiedre to ^IAS• 
TICATE : see -onv 1 and ‘- 2 , Cf. F. viasticatoirc adj. 
and sb.] A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or concerned 
with mastication. Alasticatory foot (Ent.)**y 5 >c/- 
jerw : see Foot sb, 35, 

x6xx CoTCR., Alasticatoire, masticatorie, chewing, champ- 
ing. X694 Mottel'X Rabelais iv. xv. (1737) 60 The molar, 
masticato^ and canine *7 ^ Bancroft Gtdana 262 

The masticate^' and digestive organs of carnivorous and 
pranivorous animals, 1851 Dana Crttst. 11. 103^ This pair 
of legs is ofien called a pair of maxill.T-fcct, jaw-feer, or 
ina.sticator>’ feet. 1862 /(r/xX. 324/2 The l*ara 

rubber, .if not injured by masticatory processes in the manu- 
facture,, .will [etc.]. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 63o 

Paralysis of the masticatory muscles. 

b. Of diseases or symptoms : Affecting the 
organs of inastication. 

1853 ir. Rcmlergs Alan. Hervous Dis. {Syd. Soc.) II. 289 
This scr^'cs lo distinguish masticatory from histrionic para- 
lyds. 1878 w.^H.von Ziemssen's Cycl. Aled. XIV.sjBThc 
so-called nm^itcaior^' facial spasm. 

B. sb. A medicinal substance to be chewed. 

x6tx CoTCR., A/zxx//Va/r*/>r, a Masticatorie ; a medccinefor 


the rhewme chawed, or held -betweene the teeth. i< 
Burton Anat. Afcl. ti. iv. it: iii, Or Apopblecmatknii* 
maslicatones to be held and .chewed in the mouth 
Bacon Med. Rem. Wks. 1827 VII. 235 To remember 
calories for the mouth. 1733 Chevke Eng. Atalady il iT 
§ 5 (’734) 212 Some gentle Masticatory (such as MastjJ 
Pellilory. Tobacco^ or the Jike) _ x88o Garrod & Raxtei 
Mat. Med. 2Qi It is used as a masticatory in panlwhtf 
parts about the mouth. 

Mastice, Mastich(e : see Mastiff, Mastic. 
Masticic(mxsti'sik),inasticluc (mcesli*kik> 

a. Chem. [f. Mastic sb. + -ic.] Masticic acid 
(see quots.), 

x84S Cooley Cycl. Pract. Receipts (ed. 2) 5S4 MasiicH: 
acid. . . The portion of mastic soluble in alcohoL x8« 
OciLViE SuppL, Alasticic acid. i88sT. L. Brunton PlS. 
tnacol. (188^) 897 Maslich.. consists of about 90 per ctni. cf 
an acid resin (mastichic acid). 

Masticin (mas-stisin). Chem. Also -ine. [f. 
Mastic + -IN.] The substance which remains un- 
dissolved after dissolving mastic in alcohol. 

X844 in Hoblvn Did. Med. ' X883 Eneycl. Brit. XV. 621/2 
The insoluble portion [of Mastick Bela resin or Mauicia.. 
is a translucent colourless tough substance. 

+ Masticine, Obs.rare. [ad. lale L. waj/i*. 
cin-its, mastichimts, a. Gr. paarixivus. f. 

Mastic. Cf. OF. 'masticin,^ Of or pertaining to 
mastic. In quot. c 1420 absol. == oil of mastic. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 144 Her seed yf me recline In 
..luce of rose, other in masticyne. Or madifie hit so In oil 
lauryne. x6s6 Blount Glossogr., Masticine, of, or pcilain- 
ing to, or of the colour of mastick. 

!&Iastiek(e : see Mastic. 
■Masticoat(e,-cot(e, -cott,-c\it:seeMASsiccrc. 
Mastiff (ma'stif j, sb. PI. mastifFs. Forms: 
o. 4-5, 7 mastif, 5-7 mastife, 5-6 mastyf(e, (5 
mestyf, 6 mastyve. Sc. mastew), 6-8 mastive, 
6-7 mastiffe, 7- mastiff; pi. 4-5 masteves, 4-6 
mastyves, 5 mastyfes, maistyves, 6 raaatiffes, 
maistiffes, mastyvys, 6-9 mastives, 7- mastiff^. 

5-6, 9 dial, mastis, mastiee. 7. 5-7, 9 dial 
masty, 6-7, 9r/;<i/. mastie, (dmastye). [repr.OF. 
mastin (mod.F. mdtiiC)^Vs. masti-Sy Sp, mastin, 
Pg. mastim. It. popular L. type 

snellnusy i, L. mansueltts tame (see Mansuete a.). 
The form of the Eng. word is difficulty lo account for. 
Possibly the word was first known lo Englishmen in the Pr. 
form masti-s; as this coincides with the form that would 
have been assumed- In early OF. by the .subject-case of a 
noun *masiif, the a forms may be due to grammatical inter- 
pretation, while the jS and y forms may have been taken 
directly from Pr. The word was more or less confused with 
OF. mestif mongrel. The form Mastin occurs only in 
Caxton's translations from Fr. ; cf. MXtin.) . * 

A large, powerful dog with a large head, drooping 
ears and pendulous lips, valuable as a watch-dog. 
Also mastiff dog. 

a. <rx330 K. Brunne Chrotu (1810) 189 On kerfirst eschej 
he smot in fulle haslif, & korgh k^ri ilka del, aU grchouria 
or mastif. X387 'J'revisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 187 Houndes 
and masteves [AISS. / 5 , y ma.'tlyve.s, Caxton maislvves) 
beek i-slawe in all ke forestes of Engelond. c 1400 Maun- 
dev. (1839) xv. 167 There ben Rnttes in that lie, aU crete 
as Houndes here: and men taken hem with grcle Mas- 
lyfes. 1494 'pAB'iMifChron. vii. ccxxxi. 263 A mastife or 
great curre dogge. X509 Fisher Serin. Hen. F//, Wks. 
(1876) 278 Euen as yc se these wood dogges these gicic 
masiyues that be tycd in chaynes. a X529 Skelton 
sp. Parrot 321 Suchc malyncoly mastyvys and manpe 
curre dogges Ar mete for a swyneherde to hunle alicr 
hogges. 1550 Crowley Epigr. x i b, To kepe wy th daungcr, 
a greale mastyfe dogge. 1599 Shaks Hen. r, 111. vii. 59 
Their Mastiffes are of snmatchable courage. x6ox Hol- 
land Pliny I, 218 The Colophonians and Cast.ib.Tleans 
maintained certain squadrons of mastiue dpgs for their war 
seruice. a 165* Bkome Queenes Exch. v. i. Wks. 1873 IH 
537 There's a crust 1 brought To stop the open mouth ol 
the Mastive, if he had flown at us. X717 De Voz Atem. Ch. 
Scot. III. 96 A Gentleman who was set upon by a Furious 
Mastive Dog. \Ztyj Aled. jrnt. XVlI. 273 In the porch., 
was lying a large, savage, mastiff dog. 1809 Scott Let. is 
Southey 14 Tan. in Loekhart,Wcc:iT} only fight likcmaums 
boldly,blindly,and faithfullj-. x8xs SousHV.v Omni/tnal.p} 
Sir Thomas Roe lookout some English nia<iivc< to India. 
X877 Encycl. Brit. VII. 330/r The Mastiff, .b usually of a 
buff colour, with cars and nuizzle darker. 

fi, X483 Cath. Augl. 230/2 A Mastis, lictscns. lazyc 
Forest Laws f 12 in Sc. Acts (1814) I. 690/2 Andc 
maslicc be fundyn in kc forc<t (etc.), xfi*? DovavAS/Enejs 
IX. Prql. 49 The cur, or mastis, he haldis at small iwanl. 
xZ6g Lonsdale Gloss., 2lAix//V^,,.corr. ofmaitifT. 187“ Czon- 
bertd. Gloss., Mastis. X893 Forthumhld. Gloss., Masus. 

y. X540 St. Papers Hen. Fill, VI 1 1 . 482 Cerleyne nu^ 
ties. .for his hunting. 1566 Drakt Horace Sat. n. vi.(enfi), 
Also the vasic and ample house of mastic dogges did souadf- 
1577 B. Gooce Hereshiich's Husb. nr. (1586) 154 The 
Inal kccpeih the House. 165* Dorothy Oscorse Le”' 
to Sir W. Temple (1B88) 105 A masiyis handxomcr 10 me 
than the most exact Utile dog that ever lady played ttitha'* 
1676 Wycherley Pi. Dealer fv. i, Surly, untr.sciablc, -‘nao* 
ing Brute ! he ! a ^^asty■dog were as fit a thing to maxe 
a Gallant of. 1687 Micck Gt. Fr. Diet. n. s-v., A ^eat 
Sla-siy, vn gros MAtin, 1882 if', il'orc. Gloss. 2\dJ'» 
Alastie-dog, m.TStifr. ^ t ' 

b. with an adj, prefixed, indicAtin^j a forci^ 
variety, as Cuban, hutch, German, Thibet mastiff- 

*774 CoLusM. Nat. Hist, III. 286 Tfic Dutch nunijL 
X859 W^oOD lllustr. Nat. Hist. 1. 307 Tlic Cuban M-’"***! 
is 5Uppo«rd to be produced by n mixture of t!»c true 
with the bloorlhoimd. 1877 Euejcl. Brtt. VM. 33^f, 
Tliibct Masiiffis larger tlmn the Enalbh breed. iWj !<• 
Groom Great Dane 4 TTic German Mastiff. 
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c. iransf. and Jig. 

x6o* ‘2nd Pi. Retitni from P amass, v. iv. (Arb.) 71 Furor. 
Farewell my masters, Furor’s a mast^dogge. x6io B* Jon* 
SON Alch. I. i, May, murmuring mastiffe ? I, and doe. 1781 
CowpER Table-talk 35 To see a people scattered like a flockj 
Some royal masiifT panting at tneir heels. 

d. attrih. and Comb.^ as mastiff-bitch , f-cur, 
(fpg (see 1), \-hoimd, mouthy race^ ^ strind (Sc.); 
7;/aj//^/;>6tfadj.;mastiffbat,day/a«//ar(seequots.); 
mastiff-fox, a variety of fox (see quot. 1S28). 

x8sx Gosse Nat. in Jamaica 159 The Chestnut *Mastiff- 
bat. 1871 Cassell's Naf. Hist. I. 319 The Pale Chestnut 
Mastiff Bat \Hyctinomus brasiliensis]. ..Uhls species^ is 
found commonly in South America and the West Indies. 
Ibid. 320 The Smoky Mastiff Bat [Afolossas tiasuius]..is a 
well-known South American species. 1621 in Naworth 
Househ. Bks. (Surtees) 184 A *mastie bich. 1797 Cole- 
ridge Christabel I. 7 Sir Leoline..Hath a toothless mastiff 
bitch. 1522 Skelton Cok?*/ ? 294 Our barons . . 

Dare not loke out at dur For drede of the ""mastyue cur, 
For drede of the bochers dogge. x6o8 T. Jasjes Apol. 
Wyclif They did as it were so manie woolues, or mastie 
curs woorie them (the flock). 1781 H. Walpole Let. to 
H. a, Conway 5 June, Last week we had two or three 
•mastiff days ; for they were fiercer than our common dog- 
days. 1774 *Mastiff fox (see GREVH0UND4]. 1828 J. Flem- 
ing Hist. Brit. Anim. 13 Mastif-Fox*. — 'I’his is of a dark 
brown colour, somewhat less (than the Greyhound Fox], but 
more strongly made, a 1400-50 Alexander A mouthe 
as a *mastif hunde vn-meiely to shaw. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 
(Roxb.) 16 Every man kepyng the scout wache had a masty 
hound at a lyes. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Hii. 47 Quhou 
•mastew-lyk [v. r. maslive lyk] about 3eid he I 1851 Gosse 
Nat. in Jamaica 7 ^-^ The mastiff-like f>hysiognQmy (of the 
monk bat], 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. (r86z} 35 He was 
a short, square, brawny old gentleman, with a double chin, 
a *mastiff mouth, and a broad copper nose, 1877 Encycl. 
Brit. Vn. 330/1 The *Mastiff race of dogs . . includes the 
Mastiff, the Bull-dog, and the Pug. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
ix, 21 Misniad mandragis of •mastyf strynd [v.r, kynd], 
tMa'stiff, a. Obs. Also 5 mestyf. [Seems 
to be partly a derivative of Mast sd. 2 ^ and partly 
a perversion of Massive, in both cases due to 
association with Mastiff sb. Cf. Masty a.] 

1. Ofaswine: Fattened; = Masted n., M ast vrz. 2. 
C1440 Prom/. Parv. 334/2 Mestyf, hogge, or swyne, 

snaiaiis, 

2. Massive, solid, bulk}*. 

149s Trcxnsa's Barth. De P. R. V. Ivii, Some [bones] 
ben .. holowy. And some inastyfle {MS. Bodl, mass, ye] 
and sadde for the more stedfastness. 1733 Cheyne Eng. 
Malady l. xi. § 4, lox Those (persons] of large, full, and 
(as they are call’d) mastiff Muscles,. .are generally of a 
firmer State of Fibres, than those of little Muscles, 

8. Burly, big-bodied; *= Masty <z. 3. 
x668 Kirkman En^, Rogue ii. xi, (1671) 96 Perceiving 
them to be too liard for us (for they were two stout Mastiff 
Queans), n 1675 Whitelocke (1732) 112, 1 did the 
like to another great Mastiff Fellow, an Officer also of the 
King's Army, and look away his Sword from him. 
f Mastigadour. Obs. Also 8 masticadour, 
9 (in Diets.) mastioador. [a. F, mastigadouy 
(Solleysel 1682), ad. Pg. masligadottro 
maslicdtoriurn Masticatory /A] (See quots.) 

1720 Gibson Diet. Horses vii. (1731) 103 He (Solleyself] 
orders the Horse to have a small watering-bit, or Masiica- 
dour put upon him. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Masligadour^ a 
Slabbering Bit, a Snaffle of Iron. 

JVCastigate, rare obs. form of Masticate. 
IKCastigopllore (mie'stigJfooj). Zool. [ad. 
Gr. pairTt^o^opoy ; see Mastigophobous.J 
tl. Aniiq. (See qnot. and next word.) 

1658 Phillii’S, Mastigo/horc (Greek), an Usher that with 
stripes makes way in a croud. 

2. A protozoan belonging to the class Mastigo- 
phora, the members of which are provided with 
one or more flagella. 3890 in Century Diet. 

+ Mastigophorer. Obs.-^^ [formed as prec. 
-h-ER^.] (See quot. and prec. I.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Mastigo/horert a fellow worthy 
to be whipped? also an usher, who with whips removed the 
people, where there was much press. 

ISastigopllOric CmKistig^fp-rik), a. [formed 
as next + -ic.J = M astigophobous. 

1816 T. L. Peacock Headlong /faZ/vi, He would beat his 
drum in Grub Street, form a mastigophoric corps of his own. 
1002 Webster Sup/l.^ .having a lash-like 

cilium ; flagellate said of the Flagellata. 

- UCastigophoroUS (m^stigp-foras), a. [f. Gr. 
fia(j 7 Tyo(p 6 pos scourge-bearing (f. /laGTty-, fxaari^ 
scourge + -<p 6 po^ bearing) + -otis.J 

1. That carries a scourge, scourge- bearing. Only 
in humorously pedantic use. 

x8xz Parr Let. to C. Burney 12 Dec., Wks. 182S VII. 
418 To meet all the masiigophorous subscribers would 
gladden my heart. 1826 Syd. Smith IVks. (1859) 9^/^ 

Not what this medium boy can do while hismastigophorous 
superior is fVowning over him, but (etc.]. 1871 M. Collins 
Mrq. <5- Merck. 11. v. 149 The sharp discipline of a mastigo- 
phorous schoolmaster. 

2. Zool. Provided with flagella; belonging to 
the Mastigophora, a class of Protozoa. 

2890 in Century Diet., and in later Diets. 

SEastigopod (ma2*stigZ'p(>d), sb. and a. [ad, 
mod.L. Mastigopoda neut. pi. (lit, ‘whip-footed^^ 
animals), f. Gr. pacrTiy-f /idcrrif whip + iroS-, irovy 
foot.] a. sb. Huxley’s name for a protozoan fur- 
nished with cilia or riagella. b. Furnished 
with cilia or flagella, or both (Cent. Diet, 1890). 


187s HuxLEY in Encycl. Brit, 11. 50/1 The myxopod .. 
gives rise by division to bodies provided with long flagelli- 
form .cilia.. which may be termed mastigopods. 1877 — 
Anat. Inv. ii. 76 It will be convenient to distinguish 

those Protozoa, .which are provided with cilia or flagella, as 
mastigopods.^ 1898 Sedgwick Student's Ttxi-bk. Zoot. I. 
29 Forms which pass through both the myxopod and masti- 
gopod condition. 

Hence mastigo’podons a. =prec. adj. 

1890 in Century Diet. 

MastigHre (mje'sligiuoj). [ad, mod.L. masti- 
gttra (Fleming 1822), mastigiir-us^ f. Gr. ^laarty-, 
/laffTif whip -h ovpd tail.] * An agamoid lizard 
of the genus Uromastix* (Cent. Diet, 1890). 

1863 Wood Nai. Hist. III. 90 The Egyptian Mastigure, 
or Spine-footed Stellto, is a native of Northern Africa. 
J5dastik(e, Mastil5on,obs. if. Mastic, Maslin 2. 
fMa'stin. Ohs. rare. [a. OF. mastin', see 
Mastiff.] =Mastipf sb. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour H vj), Bcholde these grete 
dogges that men call mastyns. 1485 — Chas. Gt. 128 But 
rolland. .came vpon the mastyn sarasjms. 

Masting (ma*stiq), vbl. sbP- [f. Mast v.^ -f- 
-ING^.] 

1 . The action or process of filling with masts. 

1627 Cart. Smith Seaman's Gram. xL 54 The Masting of 

a Ship is much to be considered, and will . .cau«e her to saile 
well or ill. 1794 Rigging Seamanship 1. 1 In masting. . 
the complete height of a roast is gained by erecting one 
mast on the top of another. 1870 Daily Ne^vs 3 Oct., They 
considered the tripod system of masting one that answered 
well for the support of the masts, 
b. Masts collectively. 

^ 2702 C. Mather Magn. C/tr. t. vi. (1852) 84 All her mast- 
ing seemed blown away by the board. 1757 J- Grose 
yoy. E. Indies 175 The m.asting generally used in the 
country-ship, are Pohoon-masls. 1794 Rigging ff Stamau- 
ship n. 276 Observations on the dlffierent inclinations given 
to the ma.sting of ships. 

2 . ? The action of felling trees for masts. 6 ^. 9 . 

1792 J. Belknap Hist.Netv Ham/sh. III. 3 Persons.. 

employed in surveying, masting, hunting and scouting. 

t 3 . atirtb.,is%masiing-sheersfiree\ masting-housa 
(see quot.) ; masting pine, Pinus Strobus of N. 
America. 

185s OciLViE Suppi.,Mast-houset*Masting-house,o. place 
where masts, &c., are deposited. 2. A building furnished with 
apparatus for fixing vessels’ ma.sts. sjssOentl,Mag.\yCW. 
503 A white-pine or •masting-pine,.. seven feet eight inches 
diameter at the but end. 1760 W, ^Douglass Brit. N. 
Amer. II. 53 The Pines may be subdivided into the masting, 
or white pine, the pitch pine,. .and others. .used as lumber. 
187s Knight Diet. Mech.^ *Masting-shears. 1^3 Dahl- 
STROAf tr. IVeisbach ^ Herrmann's Mech, Hoisting Mach. 
vi, 252 A large masting sheers designed at the machine 
works at Waitjen, in Bremen. 1760 W, Douglass Brit. N. 
Amer. II. 53 note. In New Hampshire.. is much good ship 
timber and *masttng trees. 

Masting (ma-stig), vbl. sb.^ rare. [Mast rf. 2 ] 
The action of producing mast. In quot. attrih. 

1760 AV. Dougzass Brit. N. Amer. H. 375 The price of 
pork, .depends upon the goodness of their masting years. 

iBIastis, Mastiso, see Mastiff, Mestizo. 
li Mastitis (mtestoi'tis). JMed. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
/laar-dy breast + -iTis.] Inflammation of the female 
breast, 

184* in Brande Diet. Sei. etc. 1875 H. C. Wood 
(1879) 262 In mastitis, .its local application to the breast is 
often very efficacious. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII, 911 
Gangrenous mastitis in sheep. 

Mastive, obs. form of Mastiff. 

-mastiz (mse’sUks), repr. Gr. /idanf scourge, 
freq, used in the 17th c. (rarely later) in quasi-Gr, 
combinations formed after Hovieromastix i^Oyirjpo^ 
‘scourge of Homer’ (the name given to 
the grammarian Zoilus on account of the severity 
of his censure of the Homeric poems), and designat- 
ing persons violently hostile to some person or 
class, as Episcopo-mastiXy In/anto-mastix, Puri- 
iano-mastixj etc. Also in titles of books severely 
attacking some person, class, institution, etc,, as 
Atheomastix IQs. oBios atheist] (Fotherby a 1619), 
Histriomastix [L. histrio actor] (Prynne 1632), 
6G/zrp;;;r7j/i’.r(Dekker 1602, attacking Ben Jonson), 
1604 Bp. W. Barlow Sum Conference To Kdr., In 
one ranke whereof you may place our Hcrcules-Limbo- 
mastix. 1625 Bp. Montagu W//. Cwar 291 Incomparable 
Hooker, that Furitano-mastix, might well say [etc.]. 1651 
H. L'Estrange {title) Smectymnuo-mastix : or, Short Am'm- 
adversions vpon Smectymnuus (etc], 1656 S. Holland 
Zara (1719) 76 It would have puzzell'd that Female Mastix 
Mantuan to have limm’d this she Chymera. 1656 Heylin 
Extraneus Va/. 234 (St, AugustineJ in condemning In- 
fants unbaptized to the pains of Hell., incurred the nameof 
Infanlo-Mastix. 16S0 Gauden Sertu. Funeral Brouurig 
Ep. Ded.,Those unreasonable Episcopomastix, whose malice 
is as blind, as it is bold, against all Bishops, a x652 Hey- 
LIN Cy/r. Angliats (i^5) 50 Humphries .. got the title 
of a Papisto Mastyx. 1671 Glanvill Disc. M. Stubbe 100 
And when the Yirtuoso-Manix hath proved that these are 
not Complements [etc.].^ 1818 F. Hodgson (title, in Byron's 
IVcrks 1901 V. 278) Laiino-Mastix. x8i8 — {Ibid^ Szeculo- 
Mastix, or the l-ash of the Age we live in. 

•J- b. As independent sb. Obs, rare. 

1^8 CuDWORTH IntelLSyst. i. iv. § 15. 273 Hierocles, who 
was the Mastix of Christianity and Champion for the gods. 

MastixCe, Mastizo, see Mastic, Mestizo. 
Mastless (ma'stles), [f. Mast sb.^ + 
-LESS.] Without a mast or masts. 


*593 T. Watson Tears of Fancie Hii. Poems (Arb.) 205 
Like a mastles shipe at seas I wander. 1624 Heywood 
Gunaik. v. 258 (Perseus] whom Acrisius caused with his 
mother to be sent to sea in a mastlesse boat. 1849 Rock 
Ch. of Fathers II. 495 The maslless vessel ..crept softly,, 
up the stream. 1884 Pall Mall G, j6 Oct. 1/2 Our mastless 
'ironclads lie like hulks on the water, incapable of motion or 
direction without coal. 

Mastless (ma*stles), a .2 rare^^^, [f.MASTj 3.2 
■f -LESS.] Without mast, without acorns. 

1700 Dryden Pal. ♦5* Arcite in. 208 A crown of maslless 
oak adorn’d her head. 

Silastlin(g(e, -yn(e, -yoim, obs. ff. Maslin. 
Masto- (mae-stz?), used (Auat.and Path.) a. to 
represent Mastoid sb.y in combinations with the 
general sense ‘pertaining jointly to the mastoid 
process or bone and some other part of the skull 
as maslo-occipilalf -parielal, -squamous, f -iyvi- 
patiic adjs. ; b. as combining form of Gr. paarbs 
breast, in names of diseases of the female breast, 
as maslo-carciitomaj -choudrosis, -scirrhus (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1856); also Mastodynia. 

iSss Holden iVw/z. Osteol.' { iZ - jZ ) X14 Ihe mastoM part of 
the temporal is connected to the posterior inferior angle of 
the parietal bone by the *maslo-parietal suture. 1858 H. 
Gray Anat.$^ The sutures at the b.Tse of the skull are., 
'the petro-occipital. the *masto-occipita( (etc.]. 1899 All- 
butt's Syst. Med.yil. 599 There may be no local cedema 
over the mastoid, in fact no *masio-squamous abscess. 1890 
Century Diet, (citing R. Owen), * Masto-tympanjc, a bone 
of the skull of some reptiles, which should correspond to the 
opisthotic quadrate of modern nomenclature. 

Mastodon (mjEstad^). Paiieout. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. fta<ST- 6 s breast -f dSoi'r-, obovs tooth. 

The word was used in Fr. form [mastodontc) by Cuvier in 
1806 in Aun. Mus. Hist. Nat. de Paris VIII. 270.] 

A large extinct mammal resembling the elephant, 
characterized by having nipple-shaped tubercles in 
pairs on the crowns of the molar teeth. 

1813 Bakewell Ittirod. Geol. (1815) 430 The bones of the 
mastodon and mammoth are found only in the upper strata. 
1842 Tennyson Epic 36 Nature brings not back the Masto- 
don. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XV. 425/2 All known Mastodons 
are gigantic animals. 

flS' *847 Emerson Repr. Meu^ S-wedenborg, One of the 
missourinms and mastodons of literature, he Is not to be 
measuted by whole colleges of ordinary scholars. 

Mastodonic (marstzi^d^’nik), a. [f. prec. + 
-1C.] s= Mastodontic a, 

1853 Kane CrinnellExp. xxxl. (1856)269 Annette, nearly 
six feet high, received it with mastodonic grace. 

Mastodonsanrian (mrest^dpns§-rian),u:. [f. 
mod.L, P/astodemsaur-us (jeeger 183S, f. Gr, paaros 
breast + 65 oft-, 58 ovj toolh + aavpos lizard) + -ian.] 
Of or belonging to the PlastodotisauruSf a genus of 
Labyrinlhodonts. 

1865 Lyell Elem. Geol. (ed. 6) 508 Labyrinlhodonts of the 
Mastodonsaurian tj*pe. 

Mastodont (rore*stiJ^dpnt), a. and sb. [ad. 
mod.L, maslodoul-f stem of SIastodon.] a. adJ. 
Having teeth like a mastodon, b. jA A mastodon. 

1890 in Century Diet. 1897 Naf. Science Oct. 259 Large 
upper and lower tusks, as in the older Mastodonts. 
Mastodoutic (mrest^dgmtik), a. [formed as 
prec. + -JC.] Of or belonging to a mastodon; re- 
sembling the mastodon. 

1857 H. Miller Test. TJpc^-rii.poThe masiodontic period 
is removed by two gre.it geologic eras from the present 
time, 1B86 Century Mag. XXXI. 355 Some men of large 
sire; others of mastodontic proportions. 189S Alhenxum 
2 Mar. 285/3 The African elephant, .belong';, as regards its 
dentition, to an earlier and mastodontic type. 

So JHastodo’ntine fl.«prec. {Cefit. Diet. 1890) ; 
ISastodo’ntoid a., resembling the mastodon. 

. 1842 Owen in Ann. Nat. XL 12 The collector 

and transmitter of the Mastodontoid fossils. 

Mastodonton. Incorrect var. of Mastodon. 


18x5 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 2) App. 295 Bones of.. the 
American Mammoth, or Mastodonton. 
llMastod3mia (m:esl£?,doi-nia). Pfed. Also 
-dyny. [mod.L., f. Gr. /raor-os breast -b bZvvi) 
pain.] Neuralgia of the female breast. 

x8o2 Med. Jml. VIIL493 Cases admitted, .Mastodynia 3. 
3879 Khory Princ. Med. 16 Mastodynia is often due to 
uterine. .irrUalion. 1880 Webster Suppl., Mastodyny. 
Mastoid (mje’stoid), a. and sb. Chiefly Auat. 
[ad. mod.L. mastoid-cs^ f. Gr. paarv-s (woman’s) 
breast : see -oiD. Cf. F. mastoide, 1 6th c. in Littrd.j 

A, adf. Shaped like a female breast. 

a. Anat. Pfastoid process, a nipple-shaped, coni- 
cal prominence of the temporal bone. Plastoid 
bone, a bone of the skull, in fishes and reptiles, 
homologous with the mastoid process. 

1732 Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 2) 100 Into the mastotd Pr^ 
cess the Stemo.mastoidens hfuscle is insetted. ^ ^ 

Grant Compar. Anat. 84 Anterior to the 
the upper portions of the tympanic bones. 1078 A. 

70 S Nerv. Dis. 8x Leeches being applied Jo 

cups over the mastoid processes. x88o 

The formation .. is completed by the mastoid p 

b. Path. Plastoid cancer, a kind of firm carcino- 
matous growth, the section of which is thought to 
resemble the boiled udder of the cow. 

1857 in Dunclison Med. • , 

c. Lichenohgy. ‘ , 

1873 W. A. Leighton Ltchenflora (ed. 3). 
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MAT, 


d. gen. rare. 

1877 Cesnola Cyprus ii. 66 A mastoid or breast-shaped hill. 

B. absol. as sh. — mastoid process or bone. 

1841 E. Wilson vd«a/. VadeM. 34 The mastoid forms the 
po^erior part of the bone.. 1846 Owen Compur Auut. 
Verteir. v. 03 The .second nne of bones jof a fish s siculi] . 
includes, .the ‘parietals’, and the ‘mastoids’. s^iAlWutts 
Srsl. APed. VIII. 4s The method may he supplemented by 
placin', a pole on each mastoid for a few minutes, _ 

h.^allrib. ='ofor pertaining to the mastoid 
process’, as in mastoid ceil, muscle. 

1800 Phil. Traus. XC. 9 The cavity of the tympanuni, 
where the mastoid cells open. 1811-34 Gooif s Study Med. 

ie>A .1^111 2^7 An excess of muscular action, particularly ot 

the mastoid muscle. 1899 AlOiutt's Med. Vll. 276 

The abscess was secondary to mastoid di-'^ease. 

Hence Ma-stoidai a., of or belonging to the 
mastoid process. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 89 The mastoid process . . 
limited before by the meatus auditoriusexternus^ and behind 
by the mastoidal suture. i83i MivartCii/ 66 This triangular 
tract is the mastoidal region of the temporal bone. 
Iffiastoideal (m^stoi-dial), a. [Formed as 
+ -AL.] as next. 1848 in Craig; and in later Diets, 
lilastoidean (mjestoi^dtan), a. [f. mod.L. 
vtastojde-ns pertaining totbe mastoid (f. mastoid-es 
Mastoid) + -an. Cf. F, masioidieft.^ Of or be- 
longing to the mastoid, 

3841 Owen in Brit. Assoc. Rep.^ (1842) 75 The mastoldean 
angle is not uninterruptedly united with the back part of 
the articular process of the tympanic. . . The mastoldean 
l^ne has a concavity at its descending part. 1846 Brjttan 
tr, Malgaigue's Man. Qper. Surg. 104 The second [move- 
mcntl cause'* Uhe slernomastoid muscle] to project forwards 
. placing its mastoidean insection on a plane anterior. 

!1 IVIastoiditis (mzestoidoiTis). Path, [-iTis.] 
Inflammation of the mastoid process. 

1890 in Syd. See, Lex. 2900 Oprenheim Dis. Childh. 618 
Mastoiditis may be marked by external rupture. 

li^astoido- (mjEStoi'dt?), used as combining 
form of Mastoid, as viastoido^huineral adj., con- 
necting the mastoid process with the humerus. 

z.Z$^Quatn's Anat. (ed. 7) II. 393 Thus forming a ma&toido- 
bumeral muscle. 

1 3VIastO‘lo^« [f. Gr, patrTos breast + -ologt.] 
A proposed substitute for Mammalogy. 

2819 Pnniohgia, Masiehgy...yj^ trust we shall not be 
accused of pedantry in coining this term. 1839 Penny Cyd. 
XIV. 352/2 Ma.ntmalogy^ a hybrid word. . . Accordingly M. 
Desmarest has proposed the term Mastology, and AI. de 
Blainville thatot Mastozoology. 

Hence Mastolo'^lcal <z. s Mamjialogic.vl ; Has- 
toTo^St *= M AMMALOGIST. 1890 in Century DkU 

Mastopatliy (mxstp-pajii). [f. Gr. tsaarbs 
breast + naffoj feeling, suffering: see -pathy. Cf. 
F. mastopathie.'] Disease of the female breast. 

1856 Maync Expos. Lex., Atastopathia, pain in the 
female breast : mastopathy. 

i' ISastozoo'logy. Obs. [ad. F. mastosoologle, 
!. Gr. /loffTo-s breast + fSo-y animal ; see -LOGY.] 
= M.tSTOLOCV. 1839 [see Mastolocv]. 

t Mastozoo’tic, a. Obs. \p.i.¥ .masiozootique, 
formed as prec. with irregular suffix.] Of a geo- 
logic formation or period: Characterized by the 
presence of mammalia. 

1839 Penny Cyet. XV. 03 (art. Afeudip) Elephants, horses, 

. . and other animals of the ‘ mastorootic ' mra, 

Mast-quat, obs. form of Mostwhat. 

Mastras, -es(s(e, obs. forms of JIistkess. 
MaBtres, -ice, -is, var. ff. Maisthice Obs. 
Mastring, obs. f. Mastering, kind of lye. 
Mastucation, rare obs. form of Mastication. 
■j" Miastuprate, v. Obs. Etymologizing altera- 
tion of MASTuiin,\TE y. So f Mastapra-tion = 
MASTDiin.vTtoN ; Mastuprator = Masturb.itob. 

1611 Burton Anal. ATet. l. iii. it. iv. (1651) 005 Those 
rapes, incests, adulteries, mastuprations, [etc.]. Ibid. ill. ii. 
VI. V. (1651) 581. i6»3 Cookeram, Alastuprate. 1647 R. 

Stapyltoh ymienal 8S WhlUt the hid knave attends, And 
masiuprates, m.ad to be so delay’d. 1855 (see Masturbator]. 

Masturbate (ma:*stpjbzit),zi. \f.'L..maslurbat-, 
ppl. stem ot mastttrbdrl, of obscure origin : ac- 
cording toErugmann {ox*maslitiirbarti. *mazdo- 
(cf. Gr. /rf'Crn pi.) virile memlter + firr-Ja disturb- 
ance. An old conjecture regarded the word .ns 
f. manu-s hajul + siuprare to defile ; hence the 
etymologizing forms .MANUSTurn.vTioN, Mastc- 
ntATE, -ATION, used by some Eng. writers.] intr. 
and rejl. To practise self-abuse. 

1857 Acton Retrod. Orgons 69 note. He had masturbated 
himself. ri88o H.Varlev Are/. .I/fK(i8S4l3oThe patients 
..have at last achnowiedzed that they still masturbated. 

Hence Masturhn’tic rr.,c.nused by m.nstitrb.ntion ; 
Mn’BtTurbator, one who practises masturbation; 
Mtt’sturhatory a., peitaining to masturbation. 

iSss Dunclison Ated. Lex., hlaslurEitor, Mastuprator. 
1864 tr. Caspers t/andbh. Porerxie Ated. (N. Syd. Soc,\ 


CAce'S Ilian in any other persons. 

Masturbation (mrcstwVwl’Jan). [ad. L. mar- 
iurbatiMuem^ n. of action f. masturhdri to Mastck- 
BATE.] The action or practice of self-abuse. 


176$ A.HuME{^f^^«)Onanism: or a Treatise upon theDis- 
orders produced by Masturbation. 2852 Acton Urin. 4 * 
Geuerat. OrgaiiS (ed. z) 232. 1899 Allbutt's Syst, Med. 
VIII. 382. 

Hence MaStrirha’tional a., pertaining to or 
caused by masturbation. 2890 in Century Diet. 
t Ma'sty, Ohs, [f. Mast sb.^ + -t i,] 

1. Producing mast. 

257s Turberv^ Venerie 217 In the vinejTirds in the hollow 
mastie woods. iSS* F- HyPnerofomackia 52 Shaddowed 
with grecne and tender leaues of mastie Okes, 'Beeches [etc.]. 
2611 CoTGR,, Gfetndeuxt mastie, full of Mast. 2630 T. Taylor 
(Water P.) Satyre Wks. 11. 259/2 llie Masty Beeche. 

2. Of a swine: P'attened. (Cf. Masted a. and 
mestif. Mastiff a. i.) 

c 2384 Chaucer Fame iii. 687 Ye masty \Fair/. MS. 
maislyj swyne, ye idyl! wrechys. 2530 Palscr. 3x8/1 Masty 
fatle as swyne be,,^r<w. . . 

3. Burly, big-bodied; =MxV.STiFr a. 3 . 

266s Hooke Microgr. 164 Some few of these stout and 
resolute soidterS with these little engines, do often put to 
flight a huge masty Bear, 1687 Miecb Gt. Fr. Diet. ir. s.v., 
A masty Fellow, un gras Paisatt. 2BS6 S. iV. Line. Gloss.^ 
Masty ^ very large and big : as ‘They’re a masty family 
Masty, ob5. and dial, form of Mastiff. 
Mastyc, -yck, -yk(e, obs. forms of Mastic. 
Mastye, -yve, obs. forms of Mastjff. . 
t lUCaSueL Ohs, rare. In 14 th c. texts erron. 
masnel, mansell. [a. OF. massuelle^ f. vtassue 
c\ub.^ A mace Bsed in i>aVtie. 

\'^..Coer de L- 351 Forth he toke n mansell. Ibid, 5660 
Before his arsoun his ax off steel By that other syde hys 
masnel. 23.. Sir Benes 4503 WiJ> an vge masuel [MS. 
masnell Beues A bite on ])e helm. 

Masuliimi, Masure, obs. ff. Mausoleum, 
Mazer. 

tMaSUreS, sb. pi. Obs. rare. [a. F. masnres 
sb. pi.] Ruins (of buildings) ; squalid and tumble- 
down habitations. 

1623 tr. Favine's Theaf. Hon. vi. i. 203 Out of the mines 
and masures (odg. mines et masures\ of them, foute other 
Moderne CUties were rebullded. 1792 ). Townsend youm, 
Spain (1792) 1 . 399 We. .quilted the ravin, and began crossing 
all the masures of the country. 

Masyd, -ness, obs. forms of Mazed, -ness, 
Hasyl, obs- form of Measle. 
lVIasyn-dew(e, obs. forms of Measondue. 
Masynry, obs, form of Masonry. 

Mat (ma20> i matt (? matte), meatt, 

meatte, (3 pi* maten), 4-6 matte, 6-8 matt, 
[OE. (only in glossaries) matl^ meatt str. (?fem,), 
meatte wk. fem., ad. late L. matta ( 4 thc.)> whence 
It. matta, and theTeut. forms OHG. matta (MHG., 
mod.G. matiSi also dial. matze)j MDu. matte (Du, 
mat)f S\v. mattat Da. matte. A synonymous late 
L. mtta (Gregory of Tours, 6 th c.), whence F. 
fiatte (see Nat), is commonly regarded as an 
altered form of matta^ with n for m as in F, nappe 
table-cloth, from L. mappa^ 

1. A piece of a coarse fabric formed by plaiting 
rushes, sedge, straw, bast, etc., intended to lie, 
sit, or kneel upon, or for use as a protective 
covering for floors, walls, -plants, etc., or in pack- 
ing furniture. 

^725 Corpus Gloss.^ 487 Spiaio (for psiato, \}na 9 u}], matte, 
c 1000 inWr.-Wuleker J54/2 Storra.ueipiiata, 

meatta. axsoO t^oc. ibid. 328/34 Matta, meatte. 02225 
Ancr, R. 10 S«tnte Sarc, & seinte Sinclcticc, monie o 3 re 
swuche weopmcn & wommen mid hore greate maten & here 
herde heren. ex^js B* Aas/in 2490 in Horstm, Alten^l. 
Leg. (1878) 87/r In pe chirchc an old monk sal, Seyinge his 
psauier vppon a mat. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 
379 ]>e malic [D. fnafta) pat %vas under hym whan he bad 
his cedes. X39*"3 Bari Derby's Exp. (Camden) 222 Item 
pro yj mattes jvd cooperiendum Ic biscwhit in galeia, vj^', 
xij*. 1462-3 AW/r (Surtees) 279 In duabus 

mattis emp. pro aula, vij.d, 15x1 Cuyl/orde's Pilgr. (Cam- 
den Soc.) 17 Jacobyns., brought vnto vs manes for cure 
money, to lye vpon. 2553 Eden Treat. Hewe Ind. (Arb.) 
x8 Laying them on mattes or couerlettes. 2587-8 in Swayne 
Saruin Churetm’. Acc. (1896) 138 A Matt for the Clarke to 
knecll vpon, *626 Hacos Sylva § 696 Fleas breed Prin- 
cipally of Straw or Mats, where there hath beene a little 
Moisture. x666 Pkfys Diary 25 June, A very fine African 
mat, to lay upon the ground under a bed of .slate. 2703 
Maundrell y<furn. 7Irr«f.(i72i) 228 Shaded over head with 
Trees, and with Matts when the Boughs fail. 2726 Swift 
Phyllis 15 She-. on the Mat devoutly kneeling, Wou'd lift 
her Eyes im to the Ceiling, a 1734 North Exam. 11. v. | x 18 
(1740)383 The Discovery of 80 Alusquets in the Lord ( 3 rey’s 
House, that were packed in Matts. 2766 C. Bcatty Tivo 
Months' Tour (1768) 44 It is covered with an handsome 
matt, made of fushes. 27/7 G. Forster t'oy. round World 
1 . 13T They appeared to be dressed in mats, Encycl. 

i&nL (cd. 7) 11.632/2 Mats, swung ftom trees serve them 
is. Amer, J ndians) both as seals and hammocks. 2837 J. T. 
S.MITM tr, I'ieat's Mortars 96 Colonel Raucourt de Charle- 
vjlle recommends straw-.mau to be suspended in front of 
the walls. 2856 Delamer Ft. Card. (1S61) 34 In winter, 
cover with mat-s during frosty weather. 

t b. As tbe name of a material : Plaited or 
woven nishe?, straw, etc. ; matting. Obs. cxc. altrib. 

1523-4 Ree. St* Mary at Hitt (E. £ T. S.) 322 P.rld for 
ij yerdys of wykur matt for he childrens fete, xvj d. 2555 
W, WatresiaS Fardie Faeions 11. viii. 175 'J hesc are ap- 
pareihed in matte, made of a cerla>-ne sone kinde of mere 
rushes. 2594-'S in Ssvaync Sarurt Chnrehto. Acc, (1896) 
X43, 40 yeardes of matte for y* parishoners to kneclc on 
’ thf time of commvnion, a 16x9 Fletcmcr Bonduca jv. 


ii, I defie thee, thou mock-made man of mat. ifiSS.* ^ 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (1B86) III. 348, 461 b 
Matt. 1707 Mortimer tinsb. (1721) II. 259 Having.. read '. 
for your Work.. Woollen-Yam, Bass-matt, or snch lVse ta 
bind them withal, r 27x0 Celia Fiennes D/ary (i££?) 
Rowles of Matt very naturall at their head and feeie. ^ 

Pope Ep. Bathurst 299 In the worst inn’s worst roora.xrK 
mat half-hung. 

c. Applied to bast used for tying plants. Also 
attrib. in mat-tie, (Cf. Matting vbl. sb. 3 b.) 

2824 Loudon Encycl. Card. § 2514 The flat-headed /.wii’ 
used either with lists, loops of cord, or mat; and the eyed.? 
nail, used with mat-ties. Ibid. 2519 When mat, bwk,''n:ti; 

, .or straw are used [for tying]. ^ 

d. A bag made of matting, used to hold sugar 
coffee, flax, etc. 

2798 Hull Advertiser 2 Dec. 2/1, 40 mats Lexla raUias. 
Ibid, 1 5 Dec. 2/j, 26 malls of best Rake Liebau Flax 1B35 
Mrs. C. Praed Head Station (new ed.) 157 Sacks of Boor 
and mats of ration-sugar. 

2. a. An article (originally such as is described 
in sense i, but now more usually made of other 
materials) intended to be placed near a door for 
persons entering to wipe their shoes upon (=Dooe- 
MAT), or similar to those so used. 

Now commonly of rectangular shape and considerable 
thickness ; made either of some coarsely woven material (as 
hemp, coco-nut fibre, latterly often wire), or occasionally of 
perforated or corrugated indiarubber, cork, etc. 

2665 Hooke Microgr, 6 A very convenient substance to 

G. Rose's Diaries (2860) II. 75 There had been a heavy mat 
on the floor-cloth. 2842 Browning P//Vr 51 Only x 

scraping of shoes on the mat. 1848 Dickens Domhey xx\\\, 
They found that c.vemplary woman beating the mats on the 
door-steps. x886 Fenm Master o/Ceremoniesw, He paused 
on the mat to draw a long, catching breath. 

b. A thin flat article (originally made of plaited 
straw (cf. sense i), but now often of leather or 
oilcloth) to be placed under a dish, plate, or vessel 
in order to protect the table from heat, moisture, 
etc. Also applied to various other articles of 
similar use, e.g. a disk or square of fancy vork 
placed on a dressing-table to support articles of the 
toilet, etc., or merely for ornament. 

1875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 2904 Pilot 2 Apr, 307 Muslin 
hangings to your looking-glass, bows on your chaiMails, 
mats on your tables. 

3. traits/. A thick tangled mass, 

2835 Ure Philos. Mannf. 164 To break the mats of the 
raw wool and to render it light. 2852 Mrs. Stow’E VntU 
Tom's C. ix. 77 A very heavy mat of sandy hair. 187* H. 
C. Wood Fresh^xv, Algee N, Amer, (1874) 56 A number of 
individuals of one or more species (of Scyionentace2\ ate 
almost always a<.sociaied to form on the ground liuie maii 
2897 Outing S.) XXX. 219/2 The favorite haunts of the 
bass are aboul reefs, mats of weeds [etc.]. 

4. NatU. A thick web ofrope yarn used to protect 
the standing rigging from the friction ofotherropcs. 

2497 Naval Ace, Hen. VII (1896) 252 Crete mattes for 
coueryngof the seid Cordage. 2644 Manwayfinc 
Diet., Matts are broad clowtes, weaved of sjmnet and thrums 
. . and are used in these pl.nces : To the maine and fovc-yaids> 
at the lies, (to keep the yards from galling against thcmasi) 
[etc.]. 2769 in Falconer Diet. Marine (1780). 2867 Smith 
Sailor's Word*bk. 473 Where it is possible, rounding is now 
used instead of mats. 

attrib. 2886 R. C. Leslie Sea-painter's Loy m. 49 
it not for the many chafing-baltens, mat-service, and other 
gear often renewed upon them. . , 

5. a. The coarse piece of sacking on which the 
feather-bed is laid (K.D.D.). b, A woollen bed- 
covering. 

2702 Mrs. Centlivre Beau's Dud iv. i, I’ll have noMatls 
but such as lie under the Feather Beds. 1790 PlucKUy 
Vestry Bk. 25 Oct. (E.D.D.). Fr.im matt and cords- " 

J. Shaw in R. Wallace Country Schoolm. (1899)350 In Ren- 
frewshire a mat meant a thick woollen covering for the bed, 
generally wrought into a pattern. , 

6 . Engineering, A woven structure of bnishwoou 
secured by ropes and wires, used as a revetment 
for river banks. 2884 in Knight Did. Mech., Suftl 

7. Lace-inahing, (See quot.) 

2882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlexvork, Mat, a lace 
maker’s term for the close part of a design. 

8 . attrib. and Comb, a. Simple attrib., as //.w- 

aivning, -hag^ •hut, dodge^ 'roof (hence mat-roojed 
adj.), -Jnr7, •satchel, •screen, •shed ; b. instru- 
mental, as mat-clad, -covered C. objective, 

0 .% mat-maker, -making,-mender. d. Special comb.: 
mat-boat, -braid (sccquots.); mat-canvas, a dress 

material of a coarse texture ; mat-grass, (a) A’hr- 
dus stricta, (//) Psamma arenana, the marram 
grass; mat -platting, in Kindergarten the 
weaving of patterns by means of strips of coloured 
paper; mat-polo (see quot.); f mat-rood, the 
leaves of Typha latifolia\ mat-rush, the balrusn, 
Scirpus tactislrisx also = mativeed', matweed, a 
name for various rush-like grasses (see quot. i Soy 
and cf. mat-grass) ; mat-treo, -wood [Ir. F. 
dt n i-pirt^rrs tA Sp^hrittiria w. 

tius; mat-work, (rr) malting ; anything resembling 
matting; {h) Arch. s*N.\Tr£S (Cr/zA 2>/V/.). 

1730 Capt. W, Wricltswoftii MS, Lcg-lk.^lhe* Lytll 
30 Aug., Received n New "Matt AvTiing und fixed it 
alain Deck. 2856 Faulkner D/ct, Comm. Terms, *Md* 
bagi, arc formed of the leaves of the dale and Otlicf paint 
lrec«, and .*uc extensively used in Bombay and many part* 
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of India for poking, goods. 1884 Knight Diet. MecU, 
Suppl.^ coat.,^ a frame of ways supported on scows, 

on which mat for revetment is woven, 1882 Caulfeii.d& 
Saward Diet. Needlework^ *Mat-braid^ a thick worsted 
Braid, woven after the manner of plaiting, . .employed as a 
trimming. X902 Daily Ckroiu 14 June 10/4 *Mat canvas is 
decidedly a fashionable fabric. 1852 G. C. Mundy Our 
Antipodes 11 . xiii. 386 These are the lineal successors 
to the tattooed, *mat clad, cannibal old caterans. 1903 
Blackiv, Mag, Nov. 605 The cat.. scrambles quickly on to 
the *mat-covered floor. 1789 J. Pilkington View Derbysk. I. 
331 Nardus stricia^ *hlatgrass. .. This grass is stiff and 
hard to the touch. s8t8 Latrobe yrnl. Vis. S. Africa 372 
[St. Heleha] A peculiar kind of grass, called mat-grass, from 
its spreading, .over the ground in such thickness, that it 
forms a cover resembling thick matting. 1882 Floyer 
Unexpi. Bahuhistnn 195 We found a small village of 
three or four families and as many *mat huts. 1807 P. 
Gass jml. 203 We encamped at two ^mat-lodges of the 
natives. 1530 Palscr. 599/r, I knyt, as a *maite maker 
knyttelh,ye tys. x88i tnstr. Census Clerks 17 Mat maker, 
x88o Plain Hints Needlework Gloss. 76 The rudimentary 
teaching of this darning is taught in the Kindergarten - 
system, under the name of **mat platting*. x8^ Knight 
Diet. Meek. Suppl., *Mat pole . .,a pole . . used in placing 
mats of brush for shore protection, jetties, etc. XS78 Lyte 
Dodoens iv. liii. 5x3 The leaues are called *Matte reede, 
bycause they make mattes therewith. X897 Daily News 
15 Jan. 5/3 The snake was sliding through the *mat roof. 

1895 Kipling Day's IVork, ^faliese Crr/, Some of them were 
in *mat-roofed stables close to the polo-ground. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens iv. Hi. 511 The fourth is called ,. in English, the 
pole Rushe, or bull Rushe, or *Mat Rushe. x6ix Cotgr., 
lone d cabas, the pie-rush, mat-rush, fraile-rush. 1640 [see 
niatweed}. 1894 B. Thomson .S'. Sea Varns 80 The great 
*mat-sail was spread upon the sand. 1777 G. Forster Voy. 
round IVorldll. 321 Most of them were married, and carri^ 
their children in a *mat*satchel on their backs. 1812 tr. De 
Guigne's Observ. in Pinkerton's Voy. XI, 92 Among the 
trees of the Isle of France must be noticed..the *mat tree 
[orig. bois de nattel. 1597 Oerarde Herbal^ xxvlii. | 2. 38 
Ho^ed •Mat weede. Ibid. § 3. 39 English Mat weede 
hath a rushie Toote. 1640 Parkinson Theair. Bot, xm. 
XXXV. 1197 Matt weed or Mat Rushes.. .Our Matweed or 
Marram.. the other of our Sea Matweedes. X787 tr.i/«- 
neeus' Fam.PIanis\.^t Lygium. Mat-weed. iBtSd TVr/w. 
^0/., Matweed, Auimophila arenarin, also called Sea Mat- 
weed. Hooded Matweed, Lygenm Sparium, Small Mat- 
weed, Nardus siricta, 1793 Trapp tr. Kochou's Voy. 
Madagascar Introd. s8 [In the Isle of France .are] •mat- 
wood, tacamacca, stinking-wood [etc.]. x8s9 R. F. Burton 
Cenir. A/r. in yrnl. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 290 A thick growth 
of aquaitc vegetation, which forms a kind of •matwork. 

Mat (mwt), Also matt, [a- F. maty subst. 
use of maty Mat a.] 

1 . Glass-painting. A layer of colour ^matted’ 
on the glass (see Mat b). 

i88x Art Interchange 27 Oct. 90/3 [Painting on 

glass.] Laying a mat will greatly facilitate tracing. . .There 
are two kinds of mat in use, ‘water mat’ and ‘oil math 

1896 H. Holiday Stained Glass i. 23 Stipple-shading., is in 
common use now together with another method, consisting 
of a series of ‘ malts 

2 . a. Gilding, The effectof‘mat’ or unburnished 

f old. "b. MetaUwork, A roughened, frosted, or 
gured groundwork. 

1866 Tomlinson's Cyel. C/sefut Arts I. 757/2 (Gilding.) 
Paris of the gilding which are to be in dead gold, (called 
matt). 1887 G L, Haslope Repousse IVork 51 These (mark- 
ings] may be arianged so sa to touch one another, forming 
a cio'ie mat, or placed a little distance apart, as an open 
mat, so as to form a CTounding to the picture. 

3. A border or ‘ dead gold ’ round a framed 
picture ; sometimes applied to a border or ‘ mount * 
of white or tinted cardboard. 

In recent U. S, diets, referred to Mat sb.^ 

1845 Praei. Hints on Daguerreotype 37 Leather Cases, 
with.. gilt mats and glasses complete. x886 P. Fitzgerald 
in Art yml. 327/1 It is common.. to set off water-colours 
with a broad golden mat of pasteboard. Ibid. , A snow-white 
cardboard mat. 1890 Howells Shadoiu of Dream 163 En- 
gravings with wide mats in frigid frames of black. 

4 . « matting-punch. 

1890 Home Handicrafts (ed. Peters) 19 (Repousse work.) 
When ^ckgrounds with patterns upon them are required, 
punches shaped like crescents at the point, or as circles, 
stars, crosses, will be required. These fancy punches. .are 
technically called ‘mats’. x^8 T. B, Wicley Goldsm. 4- 
yeweller 79 Punches of various shapes, called.. Freezer- 
Mat. Dead Mat. Hair Mat. 

5 . aitrib. 

1876 Encycl. Brit. V. 170/1 Matt-work is protected with 
one or two coats of finish-size ; but burnished gold is [etc.]. 
1896 H. Holiday Stained Glass i. 24 The painter has.. to 
repeal the two matt processes. 

Mat (meet), 3 Card-playing. [Short f. Mata- 
dor,] = Matador 2 . 

2766 [Anstev] Bath Guide Epil. 10 Madam Shuffledumdoo 
. . Has sold your poor Guide for two Fish and a Mat. x86t 
Macm. Mag. Dec. 131 The three best trump cards,. are 
call^ Matadores,. or shortly hlats. 

Mat (meet), sh.^ dial, [Either shortened from 
or cogn. with Mattock.] A tool for stubbing 
furze, ling, etc. ; a mattock (E.D.D.). 

Mat (mjEt), a. Also 7 matte, 9 matt. [a. F, 
mat\ see Mate fl.] Of colours, surfaces ; Without 
lustre, dull, * dead \ 

aT648 Digby Closet Open. (1677) 215 Smooth like silver 
between polished and matte. 1864 Reader 26 Nov. 675/1 
The traces are made with diamond points on mat-black 
paper. _ 1887 Sei. Amer. 7 May 297/2 Most kinds of varnish 
that will dry ‘bright* under ordinary circumstances will 
become ‘malt* if subjected to a chill. 2890 Anthony's 
Photegr. Bull. Ill, 14 , 1 like a landscape photograph, if 
not too small, belter on plain paper— as we call a mat sur- 


face print, than on a glazed surface. 2896 Codey's Mag, 
Apr. 448/2 Others are of mat Roman gold. 

Mat (ni:Et)> [t M'IT 

1 . tram. To cover or famish with mats or mat- 
ting. To mat up : to cover (a plant) with matting. 

*549 Priuy Council Acts (1890) II. 269 To James Rufford 
for matting of the chambers at Westminster. X576-7 Dur- 
ham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 717 For mattinge y> com’on 
pue, 2X. Zd. *634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 24 Temples, 
kept cleane and matted neatly. 26^ Evelyn Kal. Hort. 
Dec. 81 Keep the Doors and Windows of your Conserva- 
tories well mailed. ^ 2672-3 Churchw. Acc. E. Budleigh 
(1894) 13 For stopping of the presentment at the Deane 
Ruralls Renewing ffor nolt matting the scales. 1752 John- 
son Rambler No. 200 r 24 He mats his stairs and covers 
his carpets. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia i. xi, The three 
eldest .. were hard at work with their mother in matting 
chair-bottoms. ^2852 Beck's Florist Aug. 284 It will with- 
stand the vicissitude of our climate when planted against 
a wall, if matted up during severe frosty weather. 2882 
Floyer Unexpi. Baluchistan 52 A side room ..well and 
neatly built of mud, and matted with pish matting. . 

2 . transf. To cover as with a mat or matting ; 
to cover with an entangled mass. 

. *S 77 H- Googe Heresbach's Husb. 11. (1586) 80 The ground 
is malted, and as it were netted with iberemaines of the olde 
Rooles. i6to W. Art of Survey i. vi. 23 With 

what Herbage ihe Crust or Sword is malted, mantled and 
swarthed. 2627 Drayton Quest of Cynthia 76 The Banck 
with Daffadillies digbt, with grasse like Sleaue was malted. 
1747 Franklin Let. Wks. 1887 II, 82 Take the whole to- 
getner, it is well matted, and looks like a green corn-field. 
2825 Greenhouse Comp. I. 167 If the ball is much matted 
with roots . . it is a sure indication of the vigour of the plant, 
2849 Robertson Serm. Ser. 1. xix. (1866) 243 A temple., 
matted with ivy. 1901 Scotsman 29 Oct. g/i Mountain 
chains of Oregon and Washington, niatted with the tower- 
ing growth of the mighty evergreen forest. 

o. To form into a mat : a. to entangle or entwine 
(together') in a thick mass. 

2577 B. Googe HeresbacKs Hush. 11. (1586) 51 When 
I haue thus done, I matte it [so. a. plashed hedge] thicker 
and thicker euery yeere. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 746 Bats haue 
beene found in Ouens, and other Hollow Close Places, 
Matted one vpon another. 2682 H. JAoTi^Contvt. Remark. 
Stories 2s Inthe night, the Daughter had. .her hairsnarled 
and matted together in that manner, that [etc.], yox Grew 
Cosm. Sacr. 1. iv. § 17. 19 In the Skin.. the Fibers are 
Matted, as Wooil ts in a Hat. 2768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. 
(1834; I. S94 To. .disentangle the laughs where they had 
matted themselves together. 2824 W. Irving T. Trav. II. 
9, I sought my mother’s grave ; the weeds were already 
matted over it. 2897 AllbutCs Syst. Med. IV, 220 Some- 
times the material which mats the intestines together can be 
stripped off. 

p- To make by interlacing, to form into a mat- 

2824 Loudon Encycl. Card. § 1506 Garden or bass mats 
are woven or matted from the bast or inner bark of.. the 
lime. 2865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. vlL 2B8 Weaving, 
which coaststs of matting tivisted threads. 

4 . hitr. To become entangled, to form tangled 
masses. Chiefly with together, 

2742 Land, Counity Breta. tr. (ed. 2) 92 Malt. .in that 
Time, would grow musyr. or matt together. 1763 Mills Syst. 
Fract, Husb. IV, 144 They will mat together, and rot each 
other. 2847 yml. R. Agric. Soc. VIII. l 69 The [wheat] 
plants cet too forward, and do not mat on the ground. 2852 
/bid. XII. L 134 The wheat.. began then to mat and to 
tiller. 1879 CasselPs Techn. Educ. IV. 339/2 It is these pro- 
portions of the wool which interlock and mat together in the 
milling process, ^ 2807 Rhoscomyl White Rose Amo 217 
In the face of this bluff there dripped and matted a close- 
grown thicket of oak and ash, hazel and holly. 

Mat [a. F. mater y f. mat : see I^Iat, 

Mate adje."] frans. To make (colours, etc.) dull; 
to give a ‘mat’ or dull appearance to (gilding, 
metal, etc.) ; to frost (glass). 

2602 KyeCsSp. Trag. iiuxit. Hsb, I*de haue you paint 
me, . In your oile colours matted. 2727-52 Chasibers Cycl, 
s. V. Gilding, The work being thus far gilt, when dry, re- 
mains either to be burnished, or matted. ..To mai,is to give 
it a light lick in the places not burnished, with a pencil dipt 
in size. 2854 Reinnel Carpenters etc. Comp. 74 Those 
pans of your work which look dull from not being burnished, 
are now to be matted, that is, are to be made to look like 
dead gold. 2877 G. B. Gee Pract. Gold-worker 233 A 
design may be rendered more distinct after the pattern has 
been greatly brought out in relief, by simply matting the 

g round. 28^ F, J. Britten Watch ^ Cl^m. 273 The 
wiss silver the work first and then mat it by scratch brush- 
ing. 1898 H. Maclean Photogr. Print. Process xvi. 237 
Many a time a print is distinctly improved by being on the 
one hand matted.or, on the other, enamelled. 2900 Cassells 
Cycl. Mech. (2002) 1 , 253/2 Now pour on white acid, and let 
it remain until the glass is matt^. 

b. Glass-painting. * To cover (glass) with gum 
or other colour, smoothed over with a badger 
softener’ (Suffling Glass-painting, 1902). 

1885 F. Miller Glass-Paint. 53 A method frequently re- 
sorted to. .to give tone and softness to white glass is to matt 
each square when traced, with umber or ancient brown. 

Mat (mset), z ^.3 [f. Matj^. 4 ] /ntzrzj. To break 
up with a mattock. 

2855 yml. R. Agric. Soc. XVI. It. 319 It is a better ivay 
to mat up the hassocks and ant-hills. 

Mat; see Mate, Matte, Mat v^, Mete v. 

(I Matachia. Obs, [? Algonquin of Canada.] 
(See (mot. 1613,) 

2609 F. E. Nova Frnneda il XL203 [The suitor] will haue 
a new gowTie..well garnished with Matachias. 2623 Pur- 
CHAs Pilgrimage (26x4) 750 The women .. stripped them- 
selues naked.. Keeping on still their Matacbia (which are 
Pater nosters [marg. Beads] and chaines, enterlaced made of 
the haire of the Porkespicke died of diuers colours). 


Mataoluil(m:etaJ/’n). Obs.exc.Antig. Forms: 
6 maohaohina, 6-7 matachine, 7 matachina, 
mattaohene, -in(e, (mattaaiu), 7-S mattacina, 
6- mataohin. [a. F. matachin (i6lhc. : now 
matassiti), a Sp. matachin ( = It. mattacino), con- 
jectured to be a. Arab. miitaiuajjihTn,px, 

pple. plural of tawajjaha to assume a mask, de- 
nominative verb from -coajh face.] 

1 . A kind of sword-dancer in a fantastic costume. 
2582-3 Acc. Revels Crt. (Shaks.Soc. 2842) 177, xxj*'® yards 
of cotten for the Matachins, 2591 Harisgton tr. A riosto vi, 
Ixi. 45 Monstrous of shape and of an vgly hew, Like masking 
Machachinasall disguised. 1622 tr. Luna’s Pursuit Laza- 
idllo .xvi. 273 They.. looked one >3300 another as if they had 
beene Matachines. 1807 Douce Illnstr. Shaks. 11 . 435 [A 
dance] well known in France and Italy by the name of the 
dance of fools, or I)Ialachins. 2896 Earn. Rev. Apr. 344. 
f 2 . A dance performed by matachins. Ohs. 

App. performed by three dancers, representing a triangular 
duel : see quot. a 25B6, and quoU 1624 (Smith) in 3. 

rt 1586 Sidney Arcadia i. (2590) 74 b, Who euer sawe a 
matachin daunce to imitate fighting, this was a fight that 
did imitate the matachin t for they being but three that 
fought, euerie one had [two] aduersaries. 2596 Harjngton 
Anat. Metam. Ajax Lij b, Such as I haue scene in stage 
playes when they daunce Machachinas. 2606 Sylvester 
Dti Bartas 11. iv. n. Ma'gnif. 873 Th’ Antike, Morlsko, and 
the Mattachine. 26x2 Webster White Devil L4b (near 
end), Lod. We haue brought you a Maske. Fla. A mata- 
chine it seems, By your drawne swords. 2624 Heywood 
Cunaik. v. 2x3 The Matachine or sword daunce. 

b. transf. and Jig. 

2594 Nashe Terrors Ni. Wks. (Grosart) III. 2S0 The 
night is for you with a blacke saunt or a matachine. 
2622 BacX3N Henry VII 36 He was taken into seruice..to 
a base office in his Kitchin; so that (in a kind of Mattacina 
of humane fortune) Hee turned a Broach, that had worne 
a Crowne. a 2625 Fletcher Elder Brother v. i. But that 
I'me patient,., Ide daunce a matachin with you, Should 
make you sweat your best blood for’t. 2660 Wither S/ec. 
Speculat. 26 We may thereby perchance, Ere many Springs, 
compelled be to dance Another Matachin. 2677 R. Cary 
Chronol. ii. i. i. xiv. 129 Acting in a Matachin of Discord. 

c. The music for a matachin dance. 

2589 ? Lyly Pappe w. Hatchet Wks. 1902 III. 413 , 1 must 
tune my fiddle, and fetch some more rozen, that it maie 
squeake out Martins Matachine, 

S. attrib., as matachin dance, suit, war. 

1584 Acc. Revels Crt, (Shaks. Soc. 1842) 1B8, xxx*’® ells of 
sarcenet for fowre matachyne sutes. a 1586 Sidney /I fit 
H. (1590) 223 One time he daunced the Matachine daunce in 
armour, 2^ T. Scott Belg. Souldier 20 They deposed one 
another, and as it were with a Mattachene dance ofdisorders 
many times three or foure at once followed their Competi- 
tors with whole armies of revenge. 2624 Capt. Smith 
Virginia 177 Concluding a tripartite peace of their Mata- 
chin warre. 

MataCO (mse’tako). Also matacho, matico 
(Diets,), [prob. S. American.] The three-banded 
armadillo, Tolypeutes trichutus, a small species 
which is able to roll itself up into a ball. 

2834 Penny Cycl, II. 353 The hfaiaco. .is found In Brazil, 
Paraguay, and Buenos Ayres, but is nowhere very common. 
2845 Darwin Voy. Nat. v. (1873) 96 The apar, commonly 
called Mataco. 2849 Sk. Nat. Hist., Mammalia IV. 293 
The Mataco, or Bolita (little ball) as it is sometimes called. 
Matador (mse'tadpi). Also 7-9 matadore, 8 
mattador(e. [a. Sp, matadori~~'L. mactdlor-em, 
agent-n. f. mactare (Sp. matar) to kill.] 

I, In Spanish bull-fights, the man appointed to 


kill the bull. 

2681 Dryden I. xoStranger! Cavalier, .will you 
not hear me? you Moore-kiner,you Matador. 1797 Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 3) III. 772 The matador at length gives the mortal 
blow. 2822 Byron Ch. Har. 1. Ixxiv, 1 he light-limb'd 
Matadore. 1882 De Windt Equator 234 The bull-fighters 
themselves are of four grades ; the espada or matador, the 
picadores [etc.]. 

2 . Card-playing. In somecard games (as quadrille, 
ombre, solo), a name applied to certain principal 
cards. 

2674 Cotton Cw////.( 7 nr««/z-r (1680) 70 [Ombre.] The Ma- 
tadors (or killing Cards) which are the Spndillo, MalliUio, 
and Basto are the chief Cards. 2728 Swift yml. Mod. Lady 
Wks, 2753 III, ii. 190 Well, if I ever touch a card 1 Four 
mattadores, and lose codill J 2778 G Jones Hoyle's Games 
Impr. tjo Four Matadores in Hearts. 2876 Capt. Crawley 
Card Player! Man. 294 [Quadrille.] There are three mata- 
dores— viz., spadille, manille, and b^to. 

8. Dominoes. (See quot.) 

2865 Compi. Domino-Player 24 The Matadore Game. In 
this game, instead of fitting the same numbers together, you 
are only allowed to play by placing a number at one or the 
other end, which added to the number there, will make 
seven ; but those dominoes which will make that number in 
themselves are termed matadores, and can be played at any 
stage of the hand,. .These are the f, f, and ^ the double 
blank is also a matadore, and can be played at any time. 
2897 Foster Compl. HoyU 563. 

Matseology (mstr'ip-Iod^i). Also 7 mateo- 
logie. [f. Gr, iiaraios vain + -Xoyia discourse : 
see -Locr.] Vain or unprofitable discourse. ^ 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Mateolcgie 
quiry, orover curious search int^JSh 

2873 F. Hall Mod. Eng. 37 bead-roll of matmology 
embodied in the extract here followng. ^ 

So t BSat£Bolo‘giau» oue who discourses \.iml} , 
f JSIatfflolo-slcal of or pertaining 
loov’, vain: tMataoloene, an unprofitable talker. 

UeoeHAST I. AV The dol.nff maleoIosMS 

of dd time. X716 Daates Athen. EnU II. 284 The 
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matajolosical forestalling of the Apocalyptick Chronology 
of the end of time. Ibid. j68 Those SacerdotahSecular 
Matceologues of Doway and Lisbon. 

t Mateotecliny. Ohs. In 7 matesotechnia, 
mateotechnie, -y. [f. Gr. /tormo-y vain + rcx^'J? 

art.] An unprofitable science. 

1576 NEtvTON Levtnies Cojttplex. To Rdn, Such a peevish 
practice, and unnecessary Matseotechny. 1675 Gregory in 
Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (1841) II. 278, I am much mistaken 
if to force an equality between a negative and affirmative 
root be not a mere tiseless mataeotechnia. 

Matafund (niJE'tafond), Aniiq. rare"^'^. [ad. 
med.L. ma(afuttda=^0^. viacefitide^ machefonde. 

Southey app. regarded the word as f. Sp. 7itaiar to kill-t 
"h./niida sling.] 

An ancient engine of war. 

[1788 Grose Milii. Antifj.ll.z^s, The matafunda; this 
was a stone-throwing machine, probably by means of a 
sling.] 179s Southey Joan of Arc vm. 163 That murderous 
sling 'fhe matafund. 

Matagasse, -gesse, var. ft. Mattagess Ohs. 

II Matagouri (mjetagu-^Ti). Also jnatakura. 
[Corruption of Maori Uimaiakitrtt (Morris Austral 
A prickly shrub of New Zealand, Dis- 
caria ioumatoti. 

1850 Otago Gaz. 22 Sept. 280 (Morris) Much of it is encum- 
bered with matakura scrub. 1892 W. McHutchesos Camp 
Life in Fiordland 8 (Morris) Trudging moodily along in 
Indian file through the maiagouri scrub and tussock. 

II Matai (matai). Maori name for a New Zea- 
land Podocarpus spicata\ the Black 

Pine of Otago. Also, the wood of this tree. 

183s W. Yate Acc. N. Zealand fed. 2) 50 Matai {Taxua 
Matai), a plant with a small yew-tree leaf, a strong smell, 
and a rough bark. 1875 Offle. Handbk. N. Zealand 40 
Valuable woods.. matai (or black pine) [etc.]. 

Matakura, variant of Matagouiii. 

Matalassd, variant of Matelasse. 

Matalent, variant of Maltalent Ohs. 
Matalle, obs. form of MEXAt. 

II Matamata (mrotamseda)# [?S. American; 
used as zoological Latin in 1S22 byMerrem in Ts/s 
690.] A South American turtle, Chelys fimbriata. 

1840 Conner's Anim. Kingd. 272 The Matamata {Testudo 
fimbria, Gm.). 1876 Bentden'i Ani»h Parasites 58 The 
Matamata, a turtle living in the brackish water of Guiana. 

Matamoro, matamorre, van ff. Mattahoue. 
II Matapi (mce-tapf). Also matapee. [Ara- 
wak.] A pliable basket used in Guiana for ex- 
pressing the poisonous juice from the root of the 
cassava or manioc. 

1858 Simmonds 27 ;V/. Trade. x%^'^oo\\'k\ GuinnaWilds 
J17 The matapee for pressingout the poisonous juice. 
Match (mKtj), r/i.l Forms ; i s^mfiecca, 
(semGcccea),semecca,m(ecca, 2 im£ecca,mtecche, 
5 moche,3-4 mecche, 3-5 mocche, (4niachche), 
4-5 mach, (5 mehche, motche), 5-6 mache, 
match©, 6- match, [OE. ycfnaicca, ^tm^cca (for 
the formation see Biilbring Ae. EUmoitarhuch 
§ 177):— OTeut.type *gamakjon-, related to *-gama^ 
kon~, OE. icviaca, Make jAI In brancli II the 
word inherited from OE. seems to have coalesced 
with a new formation from Match z'.ij 
L One of an associated pain 
1 1 . A husband or wife, a mate, consort, a lover. 
Also said of animals. Obs. 

a 831 Charter of Or.vulf x in Sweet O. F. Texts 443 Ic 
osuuif aldormonn. .end beomSryS min gcmecca sclIaS [etc.]. 
971 Blickl. Horn. 23 Twtjen turturan semaccan. nooo 
.Elfric Saints' Liz'es (i9ooj II. 340 His mmcca min modor. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt.i. 20 Nelle hu ondrardan marian bine 
gemsccean to onfonne. xi.. Voc, jn Wr.-Wfllcker 537/12 
Coniunx, imxcai, c xx6o Hatton Gosp. Matt. i. 24 pa aras 
Joseph. ,& he on-feng hys macchen. exxoo Ormin 290 
Zakari^css macche Elys.'iba;J>. c xxxo Bestiarvysb Vre Sowle 
atic kirke dure ches hire cri^t to mechc, he is urc soule 
spuse. 13.. A. £. Allit, P. U. 695 Vch male mas bis mach 
a^man as hym-selucn. h X400-50 Alexander B^i Philip.. 
With a fest huge Had wed him anol»er wyfe. .(Alexander 
^ays to him :] Now hou mas be sllke a mangery & macchis 
changts. 1558 Ksox First Blast (Arb.) 40 Dut what maketh 
this lor Mary and her maiche Phillippe? rtX569 Kisges- 
>,i\'LLGodlj^ Adfise itsZo) 31 Suche quarrcllcs as the unequal 
matches laie one in the others dishc, 1631 Wcever Anc. 
Funeral jMon. 8^3 This Hcroicall Progenie of the Howards 
and their Matches. 1658 Pihlliis Match, A Term in 
Hunting, when a Wolf desires copulation, he is said Co go 
lo his match or to his mate. 

f 2 . One’s equal in age, rank, station, etc.; 
one’s fellow, companion. Ohs. 

<‘975 Fftshsn Gosp. Matt. xi. 16 seUc is cnehtum..ba:m 
he clipende to heora xcmeccum [Vulg. eoTquatibus\ cweba 3 
(etc.]. 13.. E. Allit. J\ Ik 124 Vch mon with his mach 
made hym at esc. CX440 Protnp, Parv. 331/x Meltche 
..par,eornpar. 1533 More /]/wm./Vyxe«e</I»Xr.\\T;s. 1035/1 
If., there shouldc neither fclowship of their matches, nor 
fcare of any such as are after the worldly cornpt accompied 
for the>T betters, any thing let or withstand them, .to (etc.]. 
i547-d4 Uauldwis Mor. Philos, (Palfr.) x66 M.arTj' thy 
match. X5S3 Wilson Phet. 64 A proude disd.iinful! manne 
..that..thinkcth hymself..oiier good lo haue a maiche or 
fclowc in this life. X57t Satir. Poems Pefortn. xxvii. 66 
He lhair cxemplc ]emc experience, Ane forene mache or 
mabicr to admitt. 

3 . t a. An opponent, antagonist, rival, Obs. 
<'1400 Laud Troy Bh. 9236 Echc man rides \mto hls 
m.acche. ri40O Rotvland A- O. 609 There cs no mache 
im-iome«, And that me lykes Ule. X 5*3 Douglas AEneis 


V. vii. 07 Ane sahir mache to hym was socht and sperit. 
1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. xxiv. 62 Euery man with his 
matche. xs®S Cooper Thesaurus. Gtadiatores commiliere, 
to sette matches of swoordc pla^'crs together, c 1570 Marr. 
IPii d" Sci, 111. i, Your matche is monstrous to behoulde and 
full of mighL XS93 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, v. ii. xo Match to 
match 1 haue encountred him. 

b. A person (occasionally a nnmber of persons, 
a thing) that is able to contend or compete with 
another as an equal. In phrases lo find, meet 
one's match ; {to bcj prove oneself) a match for. 
Also More than a match fori able to overcome dr 
defeat, Rarely of two persons, To he matches x 
to be equal in prowess. 

C1300 Cetesiin 488 in Anglia I. 79 Amonges vs [se. the 
devils] shako drecchc : So longe hastou ben cure mecche. 
Day and sere. CX30S Miracle of St. James 48 in E. E. P. 
(1862) 59 pe sebtewe fond his macche po. c X330 R. Brunne 
Chronc lAace (Ro\h) >3563 pat wel coupe feighte, he fond 
his mecchc, <zx45o Le Morte Arthur sCxsi Neuyr yit er 
my mache I founde. 1470-85 Malory Arthur x. viii. 426, 
I gyue you leue to goo whererye lyst. Gramercy said kyng 
Mark For ye & 1 he not matches, a 1568 Knt. of Curtesy 
352 (Riison) His mache coulde he no where finde. 1621 
Burton Auat. Plel. 1. 11. iii. x. (1676) 66/1 Hannibal, .met 
with his match, and was subdu^ at la.st. 1645 Bp. Hall 
Remedy Discontents 75 Men that are not able matches to 
their passions. X712 Addison .$*/£*<:/. No. 297 r 6 The Hero 
in the Paradise Lost is unsuccessful, and by no means a 
hlatch for his Enemies. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. IF. vii, 1 fancy 
myself at present . . more than a match for all that can 
happen. 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom 4* Lugger \. iv. 58 If 
the rival manufactures are a match for each other, let them 
fight it out. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 601 His fol- 
lowers.. were no match forregularsoldiers. 1871 Kingsley 
Lett. (1878I 11 . 362 The honourable man who will pay his 
debts is no match for the dis-honourable man who will not 
1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § i. 347 So long as Henry sup- 

E orted him,.. he [T. Cromwell) was more than a match, .for 
is foes. 

4 . A person or thing that equals another in soroe 
quality. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur 11. v. 81 Of his strengthe and 
hardyneise I knowe not his matche lyuynge. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary \. (1625) 37 The match or like of him therein, 
was scldome or neuer in those dales any where found. 1632 
Lithcow Trav. X. 499, I neuerfound their matches amongst 
the best people of forrane Nations. x866 Mrs. Gaskell 
IFiz'cs Ar Dau. 1 . xxi. 235, I don’t believe there is his match 
anywhere for goodness. x888 Daily Hetvs 26 Sept. 6/1 
Where . , 1 s there the match of thisimpeiishable tale of the re- 
lief of Lucknow t 

6. A person or thing that exactly corresponds to 
or resembles another, or that forms an exact pair 
with another. 

c 1530 in Gulch CoU. Cur. II. 284 Done Potte new made 
unto a matclie. xsst Recorde Pathw. Knowl. 11. iv. When 
two lines are drawen from the endes of anie one line, and meet 
in anie pointe, it is not possible to draw two other lines of 
like lengths cch to his match that shal begin at the same 
pointer, and [etc.]. 1583 Fvlke Defence xiv. 381 Your eies 
were not matches, or else they were daseled with a mist of 
malice, when you [etc.], a x6i6 Beaum. & Fl. Wit without 
M. II. ii, A maide content with one Coach and two horses, 
not falling out because they are not matches. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 29 } Try them (Waters) in Seuerali Bottles, or Open 
Vessells, Matches in euery Thing else. 1674 Moxon Tutor 
Astron. ir, (ed, 3) 84 You might by.. looking through any 
Star on the Globe see its Match in Heaven. x8oS PigE 
Sources Mississ. in. (1810) App. 22 Extraordinary matches 
for carriages have sold at 400 dollars per pair. 2818 J. Pal- 
mer Jrnt. Trav. 129 You've got two nice creatuies, they 
are right elegant matches. 1893 Stevenson Catnona 5 
Ragged gillies^ such as I had seen the matches of by the 
dozen in my Highland journey. 

II, The action of matching. 

+ 0 . A matching of adversaries against each 
other ; a contest viewed with regard to the equality 
or inequality of (he parties. Ohs. 

?ai403 Morte Arth. 4071 I’his was a mache vn-mete. 
CS400 Destr, Troy 1324 Vnmelc was the hlaccbe at J7e 
mene_ tyme. xsm Dkavton Idea, 'Truce, gentle Lox>e*, 
Bad is the match where neither party wone. 1602 ShakS. 
Ham. n. ii. 493 Vriequall match, Pyrrhus at Priam driues, 
in Rage strikes wide. 1603 Dravton Bar. Wars n. xxii. 
31 Ferrer his Taberd,.,wen knowne in many a warlike 
match before. ^ 1606 Shaks. 7 >, 4* Cr. iv. v. 46 It were no 
match, your n.iile against his home. ^ xfizB Hooqes Thucyd. 
(1822) 9S A profitable garland in their matches of valour, 
f b. Man of match : ? a champion. Ohs. 

1640 Hab!ncton<>. 11. i. Cxb, See«t thou that 

man of match Though small in stature, mighty he's in soule. 
7 . A contest or competitive trial of skill in some 
sport, exercise, or operation, c.g. in archery, cricket, 
football, ploughing, etc., in which two or more 
persons or bodies of persons are matched against 
each other; an engagement or arrangement for 
such a contest Also applied to a contest in which 
animals are made to compete in a trial of speed, 
fighting power, or the like. 

J^odemsportinglangimgca ‘match’ is ordin.arily under- 
stood to mean a formally rcculaicd contest between two 
permanent bodies (as two cricket or football clubs, two 
counties), or (as in billiards) between two recognized experts 
m a game. 

>545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 91 To make matches to 
assemble archers togyther, tocontende whosh.all shoote best, 
and winne the game, encreaseth yevse ofshotynge wonder- 
fully amonges men 1567 Harsian C«it'm/(iS69) 46 Where 
he iiard^.xlpence gaged vpon a matche of wrastling. 1595 
bMAKS. John Ml. i. 336 Assured lossc, before the m.atch be 
plaid. 161X CoicR., Parfie,,,a match, or set, at game. 
X65X Cleveland Poems 44 (Hcl leaves it a drawn match. 


1676 Lady Chaworth in 12M Rep. Hist. MSS. 

App. V. 32 They have made four matches to be run’at Nmt* 
market. 17x1 Budcell Sped. No. t6i r 3 A Koct-L>n 
Match. X747 Gen. Advertiser 4 July, Mr. Richard N’er 
land.. with two of his Brothers, and two others,. lavin^ 
advertised that they would playa Match at Cricket.'a'^jr/j 
Five of any Parish of England (etc.). 1812 SpertinA'^Jar 
XXXIX. 107 [Coursing] All matches to be entered in th'- 
match book. 1847 Mrs. Gore Castles in Air xxxiii. (i8fj) 
326 A match svas skated upon the lake. 1882 Pebody Enr 
Journalism xxi. 159 He speaks to his constituents, .at a 
ploughing match. 

fS. A suitable conjunction or pairing. Also 
above ends match x above one’s level. Obs. ‘ 

1423 Jas. I Hindis Q. cix, It is no mach, of ihyne vnu-or- 
ihynesse To hir hie birth, estate, and beaulce bryght 1541 
Udall Ernsni. Apoph. 225 To the entente that wee may 
after a sorte make soome lykely matche of Roomains witc 
the Grekes, we shall [etc.]. 1748 Richardson Clarius 
(1811) VII. 55 If I found any of them above my match. 

9 . concr. A (more or less) well-matched or ac- 
cordant pair ; two persons, things, or sets each the 
counterpart of the other. 

1^2 Udall Erasm. APoph, 333 Plutarchus..comparcth 
theim twoo together as a veraye good matche and vtl 
coupleed. 1807 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 105 Discovert 
one of my sleigh dogs was missing..; this was no little 
mortification, as it broke the match, whose, important ser- 
vices I had already experienced. 1838 Dickens Rich.RiOi. 
xxii. If they were a little better match— ..I mean if they 
were a little more of a size. 


10 . A matrimonial compact or alliance ; esp. one 
viewed as more or less advantageous with regard 
to wealth, rank, or social position. To make a 
match : to bring about a marriage by influence or 
contrivance. 

X57S-85 Abp. Sandys Serm. xvj. 288 The common sort of 
men, in making their matches this way, haue chiefly two 
outward vntoward respects. 1599 Shaks. Muck Ado i\.\. 
315 His grace hath made thematch, 1676 LadyChaworhi 
in idh Rep. Hist. MSS. Cosnm. App. _v. 28 Twas a match 
of his friends and not his ovvne making. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 182 ? 4 Whose hope is to raise inctnselves by 
a wealthy match. 1793 Marq- Buckingham in Hih Rtf. 
Hist. MSS, Comm. 300 The match which is settled between 
Sir W. Young and bliss Talbot. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick. 
xlvii. Matches are made in Heaven, they say. x 865 G. 
Macdonald Atm. Q. Neighb. v, (1878) 59 U seems to me a 
very good m.ntch for her. 2874 Green 3 *//or///iV(. vii. 
§ 4. 378 It was by a matcH with Henty Stuart that Mary 
determined lo unite the forces of Catholicism. 


+ b. A matrimonral alliance as represented 
heraldically. Ohs. 

1628 Coke On Litt. Pref., A tomb with his statue upon it 
together with his own match and the matches of some of hu 
ancestors. 2640 Yorke (/rV/^) The Union of Honour. (Jon* 
taining the Armes, Matclies And I.ssues of the Kings, Bukek 
Maiquesses and Earles of England. i586 Plot ira/ftfraiL 
2 o 8 'i’he Windows illustrated with the Armes and matches 
of the Chelwynds in painted glass. 

fc. The action of marrying; relationship by 
marriage. By match: in consequence of a marriage. 

*574 J* I^ek in Lett Lit. Men (Camden) 39 In direct line, 
braunche, collateral), or match. 2605 Camden Rem,, Epxu 
35 Who in these 2. funerall verses, contained her princely 
parentage, match, and issue. ^1630 'KxsowSurv. Devon 
§ 53 (1810) 58 By match, it came to Tremenct. 1655 Fulls* 
Ch. Hist. in. iii. § 6 He possessed fair lands in Anjou and 
Maine ; by Match in right of Queen Elianor his Wife. 

d. concr. A person viewed with regard to his or 
her eligibility (esp. on grounds of fortune or ronk) 
as a partner in marriage. 

2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i, (1625) 125 We will fince 
out a better match wherewith to delight thee. 2598 Shaks. 
Merry IK iii, iv, 77 She is no match for you. 162S 
SINGER AVa» Way iv. i, A maid well qualified, and the 
richest match Our north part can make bansl of. 
PentOn Guardian's /nstr. (1897) 25 When I had provided 
an agreeable Match, hls Comrades, .taught him to rail at 
Matrimony. 27x0 Swift Jrnt. to Slelta 20 Oct., Lorn 
Ashburnham, the best match now In England. 1774 B* 
Walpole Lett, to Mann 28 htar., He, the first match in 
England, 2809 Malkin GH Bias 1. xi. r i He left me so 
little property, that 1 was a bad match. 2866 G. 
Do.NALD Ann, Q. Neighb. xxvii. (1878) 472 He’s a 
match in point of property and family too. 2879 G. MesL' 
DiTH Egoist XXXV, He’s the great match of the county. 

1 11 . An agreement, an appointment ; a compadi 
bargain. It is a match (or elliptically, A fnatck.f> 
said in concluding an agreement or a wager; » 
* Agreed *, * Done Ohs. ,, 

1569 T. Preston Casnbises 250 (Manly) A match 5'c snail 
make straight with me. 1586 J. Hooker Hist. Irel. in 
Holinshed il. 37/2 These things came not thus to 
5 i were by a set match, but (etc.). 2596 Shaks. pfl 
V. ii. 74 A match, 'tis done, a 1628 Preston Arm l^’ « 
(1634) 217 If a man be holy but by lialves. that tnakes 
the match, it makes not the agreement between the LO 
and us. 2655 Walton Angler i. iv. (1661) 74 A ma cm 
good Master, lets go to that house. FarQU** 

Beaux Strut. 1. i, A Match ! . , > 1 

III. 12. a/trib. and Comb.: {sense \o)\ match' 
broker, -marring, ^ •monger \ niatch*booK, la 
horse racing, ? the book m which a list of the 
dates of matches or races is kept ; match-gamo, 
a game (esp. of chess) forming part of a * ni.aich , 
also U.S.*= sense 7; tmatch-borso, a horw 
entered for running in a match or race; 
play, the play in a match (sense 7) ; also tu 
play in wliich the score is reckoned by counting 
the holes gained on each side ; so match flayecx 
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match-rifle, a rifle ased in' firing competitions; 
match-rifling . a method, of rifling 

guns to adapt tliem for long-range shooting in 
matches. Also Match-maker 2 , -making vbl. sb.^ 
1812 *Match book [see 7I. 1654 Whitlock Zootoinia 204 
What Consultations, what Embassies, and a whole CouncelU 
Board of Banes*Wrights, or *Match*brokers, must go to the 
knitting of a Princes Love-Knot *871 G. R. CurriNC 
Sittdeni Life at Avtherst Coll. 113 Base ball had hardly 
been introduced, when certain enthusiastic students con- 
ceived the idea of a ‘ *match game’ with Williams College. 
1888 Pall Mall G. 2 July 5/2 A champion chess player will 
often lose a match game to a far inferior opponent. _ 1607 
hlARKHAM Cora/. III. (i6i7)79TheseTryers. .ought torldeby 
the *match-horses all the day long, 18^ A ihetmum 28 June 
828/2 Theie are four or five young people, and two old 
\vidowers do the matchmaking and the *matchmarring. 1681 
Rycaut ti. Gracian’s Critkki^o He demanded a handsome 
Wife, which they sold him at the Price of an Aching-head, and 
the *Match-monger assured him, that [etc.]. x886 Pall Mall 
G. 2 Aug. 3/2 There has been a revival of some of the old 
sporting gambits which had for long fallen into disfavour for 
*match play. 1893 Baily's Mag-. Oct. 279/ 1 The champion- 
ships are played on different principles, the amateur being 
by holes or * match * play, and the open by strokes. 1894 
iVestm.Gaz. 5 Apr. c/i Steinitz is the first '•match-player 
living. x88i Greener Gun 239 The. recoil with a 10 lb. 
*match-rifle isinconsiderable. Iliui. i^fiThe Lletford ‘match- 
rifling is very expensive to produce. 
liXatcll (mretj), jfJ.- • Also 4 macche, 4-6 
matche, 5 mec^cjhe, 6-7 macho, 7 metch, 6- 
match, [a. OF. mescke, ineiche (mod.F. mhlie) 
= Pr. meccCy meckay Catal, vietxa^ Sp., Pg. inecka^ 
If. viiccia ^vulgar JL types ^miecat *mucia. 

The ulterior etymology is obscure. Some have attempted 
to connect the word with Gr. h. tnyxa mucus or the 
nose, nostril, nozzle of a lamp, in med.L. lamp-wick: and 
with L. vtuccus mucus of the nose, whence It. moccoto 
*vntccxtlu5) snuff ofa candle.] 
fi. The wick of a candle or lamp. Obs. 

1377 Lancl. P» PL B. xvn. 2x3 As thow seest some tyme 
,.a torche. The blase there-of yblowe out 5et brennelh the 
weyke, Wilh-oute leye or Jijte that the macche brenneth, 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. clx. (1495) 708 Matches 
for candelles. i4« tr. Secreia Secret.^ Pnv. Priv. 237 Yf 
the mecche be oucr depe y-sette in the oyle, hit shall anoone 
be y-queynte, x 4 So-*S 30 Myrr. oitrLadye 1x3 The fatnesse 
of oyle may not burne tyl a weyke or matche be put therto. 
c X47S Piet. yee. in \Vr -Wuteker 754/20 Hie itehinus^ meche. 
X578 Lyte DoHoms iv. Hi. 510 Pith the whiche. .serueth for 
Matches to burne in lampes. x6oi Holland Pliny U. 161 
Of the grapes which this Palma Chtisti, or Ricinus doth 
carte, there be made excellent weiks or matches for lamps 
and candles. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. E/>. vi. xii. 335 
Hor will it (the smoke of sulphur] easily light a candle, 
until]. .the flame approacheih the match. 

2 . An instrument consisting of a wick, cord, or 
rope of hemp, tow, cotton, etc., so prepared that 
when lighted at the end it is not easily extinguished, 
and continues to burn at a uniform rate ; used for 
firing cannon or other fire-arms, and for igniting a 
train of gunpowder. Also in (see quot. 

1851). t To cock a match : see Cock i. 

The slowfttaiek now consists of loosely-twisted hempen 
cord steeped in a solution of saltpetre and lime-water, and 
burns at the rate of one yard in three hours. The Quick- 
match -is a cotton wiCk, impregnated with saltpetre, or 
coated with gum and mealed gunpowder. 

1549 Privy Council Acts (1890) II. 348 Matches, vj® weight. 
X573-4 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 356 
Item, for a raache..jV. 1605 His Maiesties S/each, etc, 
G 4 And thereafter searching the fellow (Guido Fawkes],., 
found three matches..ready vpon him. 2653 H. Cocan ir, 
Pinto's Trav. xxii. 81 Tied four and four, and five and five 
together with the matches of their muskets. 1657 Norik's 
Plutarch, Add. Lives -ja ItwasaMorian slave that strangled 
him (AtabalipaJ with a match. 1797 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 3) 
VIII. 23s A musket, or musquet, is a fire-arm .. formerly 
fired by the application ofa lighted match. x8z8-4oTytler 
Hist. Scot. (1864) III. 237 They..laid a train, which was con- 
nected with a Hunt*, or slow match. x8sx Greenwell 
Coal-trade Terms Northumb. ij- Durh. 36 Match.— \ small 
piece of candle end, or greased twine or tape., used to 
Ignite the gunpowder in bl.asting. X863 Kinclake Crimea 
(1876) I. XIV. 240 The other was the man standing by with 
a lighted match and determined to touch the fuse. 
fig. x6oa Marston Ant. ff Mel. 11. Wks. 1856 I. 19 The 
match of furie is lighted, fastned to the linstock of rage. 

b. The material of which matches consist ; cord, 
etc., prepared for ignition. 

157# Nottingham Rec. IV. 143 Gunepowder and matche 
that wase had at the SVatch on Mydsomer Evyn. 1598 
Barret Tkeor. IVarres iii. i. 34 Tbree^ or foure yards of 
match, in seuerall peeces hanging at his girdle. 1633 T. 
Stafford Pac. Hib. i. vii. (1821} 97 Fiue Lasts more of 
powder, with Match and Lead. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's 
Voy. E. Ind. 47 Tlie outward Coat of the Nutt is good to 
make Match. 1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) VIII. 195/2 When 
there is any apprehension of danger, his (he, a gunner’s] 
field-staff is armed with match. x8W Erande & Cox Diet, 
Set., Lit., Arts. -v.. Before the invention of locks, small 
arms were fired by means of match. 

3 . An article of domestic use, consisting of a 
piece of cord, cloth, paper, wood, etc., dipped in 
melted sulphur, so as to be readily ignited by the 
use ofa tinder-box, and serving to light a candle 
or lamp, or to set fire to fuel. Obs. exc. /fist. 

*530 Palsgr. 243/2 Matche to lyght a candell, alumeite. 
X589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. {1590) 20 When the steele and the 
flint be knockde togither, a man may light his match by the 
sparkle. 1608 Middleton Zi?z'^v.i. 37 To light their 
matches at my tinder. 1695 Congreve LovejTor L. ii. i, 
What a world of fire and candle, matches and tindcr-hoxes 
did you purchase » X710 Lend, Gas, No. 4677/4 There were 
Vob. VI. 


found about them, .several Fir-Matches dipM in Brimstone. 
a X776 R. James Diss. Fevers (1778) S4 There are many 
ways of lighting a candle, by a piece of paper, by charcoal, 
by pit-coal-or byjx brimstone match.'- a x8z3 Shelley 
Merc, xviii; Mercury first found out for human weal Tinder 
box, matches, fire.irons, flint and steel. 1889 J. Nicholson 
Folk Speech E. Yorks. x8 The present paraffin match has 
quite superseded the old brimstone match, made of a splinter 
of wood about six inches long, and dipped at both ends. 

b. A similar article used for fumigation. 

X703 Ari^Myst. Vintners 23 French and Rhenish Wines 
are . . commonly preserved by the Match. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp. s. V, Matching, Melt brimstone.., dip into it 
slips of coarse linnen cloth.. .Take one of these matches, set 
one end of it on fire, and put it into the bung-hole of a cask. 
1839 Diet. Arts It is useful lo counteract the., 
tendency to acidity, by burning a sulphur match in the 
casks. 1853 Ilnd. IX. 125 To make writing-paper matches, 
which burn with a bright flame and diffuse an agreeable 
odour, moisten each side of the paper with tincture of ben- 
zoin (etc,], 1872 T. Hardy Greenwood Tree iv. il, Curious 
objects about a fool long, in the form of Latin crosses (made 
of lath and brown paper dipped in brimstone — called matches 
by bee-fanciers). 

f c. A small torch used for giving light Ohs. 

CXS9S Caft. Wyatt R. Dudley's Voy. IV, Ind, (Hakl. 
Soc.) 25_ The which [flies] make resemblance as if they weare 
so manie light matches. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav, 118 Hang- 
ing out kindled matches to terrific the theeues. 1638 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. {ed. 2) 14 Fire or a lighted matche only 
scaring them (re. Ilonsl. 

4 . A short slender piece of wood, wax taper, or 
other material, tipped with some chemical composi- 
tion which bursts into flamewhen rubbed on a rough 
or specially prepared snr/ace (or, as in the earlier 
contrivances, when brought into contact with some 
chemical reagent). Now the ordinary means of 
producing fire. To strike a match : to ignite a 
match by friction (the verb is taken over from the 
earlier phrase to strike a light). Cf. Lucifer 3. 

Paraffin match, one having the splints dipped in paraffin 
to facilitate ignition of the wood. Safely match, one which 
can be ignited only by ‘striking * on the box. 

1831 T. P..Joiizs/IeioConv. C/irw.xxiv. 245 These matches, 
after being covered with sulphur, aiedipp^ into a mixture 
of chlorate of potassa, sugar, and sulphur, made into n paste 
with gum water. They are then dried, and when touched 
with sulphuric acid, instantaneously inflame. 183* Neto- 
iotis Lend. yml. Conj. Ser. I. 258 [An] apparatus for pro- 
ducing instantaneous light, on the principle of the match 
and bottle has just been imported from Paris. 1845 Brown- 
ing Meeting at Night 10 The quick sharp scratch And blue 
spurt of a lighted match. 1870 Dickens E. Drvod xii, (He) 
puts a match or two In his pocket. 1889 Paraffin match : 
see 3, 190^ Longm. Mag, July 252 He struck a match on 
his thole-pin. 

b. Pnr, {To shatter) tttio matches: into 5 p\iTitQTs. 

X898 Times 10 Jan. 13/3 Captain Norie.. whose left arm 
was shattered into matches by a bullet. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as vtatch'Seller, ^selling', 
+niatcli-bottle, a phial containing phosphorus, for 
igniting sulphur matches ; match-box, f {a) Mil. 
a metal tube, pierced full of boles, for a soldier to 
carry his lighted match in ; (Ji) a bo.x to contain 
matches ; match-box bean, the hard seed of the 
Queensland Bean, Entada scandens, of which 
match-boxes are made (Morris Austral Eug.) ; 
match-boy, a boy who sells matches; t match- 
cock (in a matchlock) Cock sb.^ 1 3 a ; t match- 
cord, rope, or a piece of rope, prepared as a 
slow-match ; match-girl, a girl who sells matches ; 
match-head, the piece of some chemical com- 
position with which a match (sense 4) is tipped; 
match-holder, a receptacle for asupply of matches; 
match-line match’cord ; match-machine, a 
machine for making matches; match-man, (c) 
a man who fires the match of a gun ; (^) a roan 
who sells matches; match-paper, touch-paper; 
match-paste, the paste used for making the heads 
of matches ; match-pipe, a pipe used to con- 
tain a lighted match for a matchlock; match- 
safe U.S., a box to contain matches for use 
(Knight Diet. Aleck, 1S75) ; match-splint — 
match’Stick\ match-staff, a staff with a slot in 
the upper end and a spike in the lower, used on 
shipboard, to hold a slow-match {Cent. Diet.)’, 
match-stick, the wood of a match (cf. match- 
woody, match-thread, the thread used as match 
for firing guns, etc. ; match-tub, in ships-of-war, 
a tub having a cover perforated with holes, in 
which slow-matches were hung ready for use with 
the lighted end downwards (Ogilvie Suppl. 1855) ; 
matchwood, 4* {u) touchwood; (b) wood suitable 
for match-sticks ; (r) in phrase (to break etc.) into 
matchwood, into minute splinters. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 954 Phosphoric *inatch-boUles. 
X786 Grose Anc. Armour ^ Weapons 65 The musquetcer 
should also have a little tin tube.. big enough to admit a 
match, and pierced full of little holes, that he may not be 
discovered by fits match.. ; this was the origin of the •match- 
boxes, till latelyworn by our grenadiers. x866 Lowell JKtr. 
(1890) 11.93 Mr. Carlyle is for calling down fire from heaven 
whenever he cannot readily lay his hand on the match-box, 
1887 Pall Mall G. p Nov. a/x Twopcnce.halfpenny per , 
gross is paid for matchbox-making. 18x9 Sporting Mag. V, I 
ISO Society of the present from the nobleman to the : 
*match-boy. X643 PlymouthCoL Rec. (1855) II. 65 A mus- | 


kelt, either firelock or *matchcock. X644 Nye Gunnery \. 38 
The Gunner is always, when leasure will permit, to choose 
good *Matchcords. 1852 Mme. de Chatelain tT.Ander- 
sens Tales 301 The Little *Match-Girl. 1898 IVestm. Caz. 
17 Sept. 4/3 To Mr. Rosenthal belongs the credit of finding 
a paste for '‘match-heads which is not poLonous. 1884 
HarpeVs Mag. Dec. 134/2 A porcelain ‘match-holder half 
full of matches. 1824 hlrxmcK Anc. Amnour 111. yy The 
soldier is made to carry the *match-!ine lighted at both ends. 
X87S Knight fi/ec/t, 1410/1 Young’s ’match-machine 
cuts the splints from a block or bolt of wood [etc.] 1815 
Bowles Missionary vn. 128 Last rolled the heavy guns ^ 
sable tier, By Indians drawn, with "matchmen in the rear. 
1904 T. Wright in Daily Chran. 23 June 3/2 The match- 
man, with his bundles of great sulphur-tipped matches, 
whom ‘you could smell a mile off’. 2^3 Encycl. Brit, XV, 
625/1 Instead of tinder, '‘match-paper or touch-paper., 
and amadou or German tinder.. were often used. 1898 
Westm, Caz. 19 July lo/i The Belgian Government has 
voted a sum of ;^2,oco..to anyone who can compound a 
marketable *match-paste without the aid of yellow phos- 
phorus. X799 G. SsflTH Laboratory I. 41 The ''match 
pipes the most preferable of which are either iron, lead, or 
wood, . .should be. .filled with slow charges. 188^ HarpePs 
Mag. Sept. 581/2 Takes out a cigar and looks in •match- 
safe. 1832 Miss Mitford Village ber. v. 7 Some poor wretch, 
beggar or ‘match-seller. 1891 Q. Rom. Rigmarole 

67, 1 . . tried my band at ‘match-selling in the East-end. 1880 
M. P. Bale iPoodworking Machinery xxv'm. 252 Machines 
for cutting ‘match splints. 179X J. Learmont /’<?47vr 24 
The deil made ‘match-sticks o’ his bains. 1901 Wide World 
Mag.W. 449/2 , 1 saw the %’agrant telegraph-posts trailing 
along the horizon like a row of match-slicks. 1799 G. 
Smith Laboratory I. 40 Put in the ‘match-thread and stir it 
about, till it has drawn in all the matter, 1597 Gerarde 
Herbal Table Eng. Names, ‘Matchwoode. that is Touch- 
woode. 1838 Cvo. Engineer 1. 396/1 We wish we coufd see a 
series of experiments made upon a more enlarged scale 
than upon these bits of match wood. 1861 Ann. Reg. 21 
Most of the ships that struck were broken up into match- 
wood. 1887 Lady 20 Jan. 38/3 The huts tumbled into 
matchwood. 


Match, (msetj), a. [From the predicative and 
appositive nses of Match ri.lj 
L That matches ; corresponding. Obs. exc. iechn. 
in certain special collocations (tsually hyphened), 
in most of which match- may be interpreted as an 
altrib. use of the stem of Match ». 1 ; matoh- 
gearmg, ‘two cog-wheels of equal diameter geared 
together’ (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875); match- 
hook, ‘ a double hook or pair of hooks in which 
one portion forms a mcmsingiosCtie other’ (ibid.); 
match-joint, the part by which two corresponding 
sections of a structure are joined ; match-plane, 
either of two planes used in grooving and tonguing 
boards, one plane being used to form the groove, 
and the other to form the tongue; match-plate 
{Founding), ‘ a plate upon the opposite sides of 
which the halves of a pattern are placed corre- 
spondingly, to facilitate the operation of molding’ 
(Knight 1875); t match-term Math., one of a 
pair of corresponding terms in a proportion ; 
match-wheel, ‘ a cog-wheel adapted to mesh into 
or work with another’ (Knight 1875). Also 
Match-boabd. 

1483 Caxton Cato E viij* b, Thou oughiest to forbere and 
lo favoure in tyme and place hym wbyche thou knowest not 
matche ne lyke to the. 1551 Recoroe Path-v. Know!. 11. 
i, The whole triangles be of one grealnes, and euery angle 
in the one equall to his matche angle in the other. X55X — 
Cast. Kncnul. (1556) 207 That arke of the Equinociiall is 
equall with his matche arke in the Zodiacke. 1600 T. Hill 
Arithrn. ir. viii. no b. Wherefore each couple of them which 
so agree and match together in like sirname or quality are 
..properly to be call^ matchtermes.. ; for in such cases 
the one couple are the antecedents and the other couple 
are the consequents. Jbitl. js3 b, I see., that aj ells.. is the 
third number, .and that i of an ell being the matche lerme 
thereof is the first. 1683 AIoxon Mech. Exerc , Printing x. 
rg Two Match half'Joynts fastned on the Frame of the 
Tympan. /^m'. xxiv.p 7 The Frisket must be Cut: which 
to perform, the Press-man fits the Maich-Joynls of the 
Frisket into the Match-Joynis of the Tympan, and pins 
them in with the Fri>ket-pins. 1833 Loudon Encycl. Cottage 
Archil. § sgj The edge of one board grooved, and the ad- 
joining board tongued, with apairof planes fitting into each 
other, called match planes. x88i YovuGEz’eryManhisown 
Mechanic § 395 Match planes are so called because the 
width of the projection left by one plane matches or tallies 
exactly with the width or groove cut by the other. 

2. Comb.: matcli-lined a., lined with match- 
board ,* match-lining = Matchboardinc. 

1865 Price List cf Joinery 17 Extra for j in. matchjined 
back (of a cupboard]. Ibid. 19 The back lined with i 
match lining. 


MCatcll (mjetJ),z/.l Forms: 4 mache, macche, 
matche, 6- match, [f. MaVTch sbJ] 

.. trans. To join in marriage (chiefly used with 
me reference to the fitness or unfitness of the 
njnnction) ; to procure a ‘match* or matrimonial 
iiance for (e.g. a son or daughter); to connect 
family) by marriage. Also rarely, to couple, 
ite (animals). QonsX. to (iuttto), wtth. 

3^ Gow» C.«A n.30S 

68)Ti. 76' WhSc broud..»yMI vnmctc to bo mo.chrd 
■h hvi PAliCR. tx-.t-. I "Vircho the malo and the 

■"t . i-v^de And you can matche this 

oale togythor of “nV * J Hookes iV*/. 

s' o^d combSfed with honourotte “od Er«t 

4 o 
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houses. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. iii. i. 62 , 1 haue sought To 
match my friend Sir Thurio, to my daughter. x6ia Davies 
li'/ij' Ireland, etc. (1747) 218 Whose sole daughter then was 
matcht to William de Valencia. 1667 Miltok P. L. xi. 
681 Those ill-mated Marriages . .Where good with bad were 
matcht. 1680 Evelyn Diary 6 Sept., He match’d his eldest 
son to Mrs. Trollop. 1705 J. Tipper in Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camden) 305, I am heartily glad your dear Sister Is so 
happily match’d to Mr. Stevens. 1731 Fielding Gru& St. 
Op. I. ii, Now I rely on you to match them u;p to one 
another. 1754 Foote Knights n. ^Vks. 1705 I. 85 Tim ha.s 
fallen in love with a young woman. and his partly to pre- 
vent bad consequences, that I am. .so hasty to match him. 
184* Tennyson Ulysies -i - idle king.. Match’d with an 
aged wife. 1849 Marryat Valerie xi. II. 140 Try if you 
can match her with a Duke. x8^8 S/mpson Sch. Shaks. I. 
25 Henry II. proposed to match him with some great heiress, 
tb. rejl. Obs. 

X362 Langu P. pi. a. X. 193 Bote maydens and maydens 
maccheth ou ysamme 1x377 B- ix. 173 macche 50W togtderes]. 
1581 Pettie Gitaszo''s Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 83 Povertie 
bringeth. ., that he is sometime driven to match himselfe in 
marriage with some woman of base parentage. 

c. ittlr. for reJl. To ally oneself in marriage. 
Const, ‘with. Now rare exc. dial, f To match 
into (a family) : to become connected by marriage 
with, t Also rarely of animals : To pair. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 670 Not to be vnworthy to matche 
in matrimonie, with the greatest Prince of theworlde. 1586 
B. Young Guazzo's Ch.Conv.y*. 226 b, It is (saide Lord 
lohn) a greale griefe of the minde, and heart breaking, to 
match with a foolishe \Voinan. 2599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. 
i. 68 Truly 1 hold it a sinne to match in my kinred. x6ix 
CoTGR., S' Apparier, to couple, or match ; as birds doe in 
the Spring. 1620 Gataker Mariage PraierZ Tliey shall 
ncuer haue my blessing., if they match without my consent, 
X647 Sprigce Anglia Rediv. I. li. 8 He matched into a most 
noble and martml family. x68oDryden.S‘/<i«. Pryariv.iL63 
Let Tygers match syxth Hinds, and Wolfs with Sheep, 1766 
Goldsm. Vic, tv. iii, If he had birth and fortune to entitle 
him to match into such a family as ours. 1820 Hazlitt 
Lect. Dram. Lit. 348 A young woman,. who would not 
think of matching with a fellow of low birth. 2844 Maid- 
went SpoKhwoode Misc. I. 5 This marks rather that the 
Spoiswoods have matched with the Gordons. 
t2. traits. To associate, join in companionship 
or co-operation (persons of things) ; to put together 
so as to form a pair or set with (another person 
or thing)\ Ohs. (Cf. sense 5 .) 

* CX470 Cot. Gavj. X159 Quhen thai war machit at mete, 
the mare and the myn. 1534 More Com/, agst. Trib. n, 
Wks. i2oo/i Wlien god hath by suche chaunce sent hym to 
me, and there once matched me with him, I recken my self 
surely charged with him, lyl (etc,J. tS7S-8s Aop. Sanuys 
Strut, in. 47 Matching alwates with iustice mercie. 1588 
Shaks. L. L, L, 11. i. 49 A sharp wit match’d with too blunt 
a Will. 1599 — Much Ado 11. 1 . xii God match me with a 

§ ood dauncer. 1509 H. Holland tVks. R. Grcenham t 
omebusie themsefues in Church-discipline, and are slender 
sighted in their priuie corruptions:.. but it is good to match 
both together. x6os Bacon Adv. Learn, l vii. § 6 [Adrian] 
having his (Christ’s] picture in his gallerie matched with 
Apollonius. x64sU5SHEr Body ph.{Miy])CZ It was matched 
with many infirmities and passions. 

t b. rcjl. To make an agreement with, Ohs. 

13.. F.. E. Allit. P. C.99 Maches hym with ke marjmeres, 
makes her paye, For to towe hym in-to tarce, 

3. To encounter as an adversary. Also (now 
always), to encounter with equal power, prove a 


match for. 

23.. Caw. d" Gr. Kni. 282 Here is no mon me to mach. 
rx4oo Destr. Troyjosfl Manly he macchit horn with his 
mayn strokes. 1:1440 York Myst. xxx. 299 Oure meyne 
with myght At mydnyght hym mached. X470-8S Malory 
/J^//<wrx. viii. 426 Vearc not able to matche a good knyght. 
1587 Harrison Euglaud 11. iii. (1877) 1. 73 The townesmen 
of both [Oxford and Cambridge] arc glad when they may 
rnatch and annoie the students. 1590 tSiiAKS. Mids. N. in. 
ii. 305 You perhaps may thinke, Because she is something 
lower then my selfc. That I can match her. X64Z Rogers 
Naamnn 39 Tell me, if God had not matched thee, who 
could? xW6 Dryden. 4 ««. Mirab. 190 Sharp remembrance 
on the English part And shame of being matched by such a 
foc_ Rouse consciouN virtue up in every heart. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 173 No knight in England could 
match him in the tournament except the Duke of Suffolk, 
•fb, ititr. Tomeet in combat, toright(TwV/5). Ohs. 

a 1400-50 Alexander^Gz-j To mache with sike a multitude 
of men £c of litstis. c 2400 Destr, Troy 0678 Thus macchit 
(K)se men til! the merkc night, CX470 Henry IVallace v. 
42 Quhen xl machl [r.r. matchit] agas-ne thre hundyr men, 
XSS9-66 lYcdrow Soc. Mtse. (1844)69 The Congregation and 
the Frenchmen were often assembled, and were neare match- 
ing. 1567 }\\kvlv.x Gr. Forest Z() The Falcon is a bird of 
iiaugbtie siomackc matching with birdesagrcatdcale bigger 
and mightier then him selfc. 2595 Shaks. /elm n. i. 330 
Strength matcht with strength, and power confronted power. 
4 . irons, Tonrruy or place in opposition or con- 
flict with ; to ‘ pit ' (a person or thing) against an- 
olhcr. Chiefly r^.and/iifj. Occas.const.+/o,t();/, 

?rt 2400 Merit Arth. 1533 J>ay hafe bene machede to dayc 
with mcnc of l>c marcher. <*2400 Destr. Troy 8288 He 
macchit hym to Mcnclay. 25.. Scotish Fietde 197 On who 
\»as thou mached? 2p3 Ld. Ilr-RNEns Froiss. (1812) 1 . 
exxx, 158 He is hardcly matched, wherfore he bathe nedc 
of your ayde- 1578 Chr. Proyers it8 b, llie sinfulnes that 
we haue reccaued from ourflrst I’arenis, hath matched there- 
l>elHous flesh against.. the mind. 2667 Milton P , L. vi. 621 
Eternal might To match with ihir mv'enttons theypresumM 
So casic. 2781 CowPER Retirement sSo nie estate his sires 
had owned in ancient years Was quickly disLanccd. nutch^ 
against a peer’s. 1840 Dk Quiscey .i/r/e t. W ks. 1862 X. 
161 What if a man should rivatch such a bauble ng.amsi the 
r.intheon? 2855 Kiscsley If trees v. 11.(1863)256 Ul them 
nuaich iVielr song against mine, 2993 Extostior Aug. 213 
Theyh.ad to match themselves against the wily Creek or 
Syri-an trader. 


5. To pair or assort (pereons or things) with a 
\dew to fitness or equality ; to arrange in a suitable 
or equal pair or set ; to provide with an adversary 
or competitor of equal power. Often in passive 
with adv.,'as to be well^ ill snatched. 

2530 Palsgr. 633!^^ I matche one with a felowe, I set one 
to another that be equall of posverand strength. 2590 Shaks. 
Mids. N. JV, i. ISO Mj’ hounds are bred out of the Spartan 
kinde, . .* Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like l^ls. 
a 164s A Stafford Fetn.Glory {tZ6g) p. xeix, Never Prince 
and Church-man' were better matcht then iheise two. 
2696 R, H. Sck. Recreat. 146 Match your* Cock carefully’. 
1742 Middlf-ton Cicero II. x._392 Cicero all the while, like 
a master of Gladiators, matching us and ordering the Com- 
bat. 2842 Miss Mitford in L/Estrange Life (1870) III. ix. 
142 In point of wearisome insipidity Sir Robert and Lord 
John are well matched one against the other. 2859 Darwin 
Grig, spec. i. (1873) 25 The savages in South Africa match 
their draught cattfe by colour, 2874 Savce Philol. 

V. 281 Compatibility of existence on the part of two laces 
depends upon their being more or less nearly matched in 
culture. 2883 Froude Short Stud. IV. il iii. 27 The two 
great antagonists, .were more fairly matched than Becket 
perhaps expected to find them. 

b. To proportion, make to correspond to or with, 

2680 Earl Roscom. Horace's Art Poetry 4 Let Poets 

match their Subject to their strength* 2708 Rowe Roy. 
Convert hline (jc. my hopes) have been still Match'd 

with my Birth. 2862* Whittier Our River To match 
our spirits to our day And make a joy of duty, a 2M8 M. 
Arnold ThekleCs Ausw. v, God doth match His gifts to 
man’s believing. 

c. * To furnish with a tongue and a groove, at 
the edges; as to match boards* (Webster 1897 ). 

2833 etc. (see Matched ppL a. 2). 

6 . To place in competition with ; to compare in 
respect of superiority. (Cf. sense 4 .) 

2582 Mulcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 192 If in com* 
parison ye match a toward priuate teacher with a weake pub- 
Iike maister. 2592 Shaks. £?///. 4 Jut. 11. Prol. 4 Thatfatre. , 
With tender luUetmatchtjisnownotfaire, rtx649DRUMM.oF 
'Wss'iXH.Convcrsat.betw. B. /. IV, D.Wks. (17x2)226 The 
earl of Surrey, sirThomasWyat( whom, because of their anti- 
quity, I will not match with cur belter times). •2717 Pope 
£p. to Jervns 36 Each heav’nly piece unwearied we com- 
pare, Rlalch Raphael's grace with thy lov’d Guido's air. 
1791 CowpER Iliad IV. 478 Their glorj* then, match never 
more with ours. 2820 Shelley Chorus Hymenaal, 
Or triumphal chaunt. Matched with thine would be all But 
an empty \aunt. 2867 Howf.lls lial. Journ. iii, 29, 1 saw 
the custodian had another relic.. which he was not ashamed 
to match with the manuscript in my interest. 

fb. To compare in respect of similarity ; to ex- 
amine the likeness or difference of. Obs, rare. 

a 2649 Drumm. of Hawth; Hist. /as. V, Wks. (2711) 203 
By matching the.faces of one oTthose strangers with a por- 
trait she had of King James. 
f7. To regard, treat, or speak of as equal. Obs. 

■ 2580 Sidney Ps. xxvi. v, Swectc Lord, write not my 
soule Within the sinner’s rowle : Nor my life’s cause matcli 
with blood seekers case. 2595 J. King Queens Day Serm. 
in /onas, etc. (1618) 702 Whensoeuer afterwards, inere was 
taken vppe any great lamentation, it was sampled and 
matched with that of Hadadrimmon, in the field of Megiddo, 
2605 WiLLET Hexapia Gen, 468 This is great presumption . . 
to match Gods arke^ and loscphs coffin togelher. 2606 
Shaks. Tr. <5- Cr. 1. iiL 194 To match vs in comparisons with 
durt, To weaken and discredit our exposure. 

8 , To be equal to, to equal ; to resemble suf- 
ficiently to be suitably coupled with ; to correspond 
to, be the ‘ match’ or counterpart of. Also ahsol, 
of two or more things; To be mutually, equal ;.tobe 
sufficiently similar to be suitably coupled together. 

2592 Shaks. Ven, ff Ad. 1140 All loucs pleasure shall not 
match his wo. 2603 Owen Pembrokeshire iv. (1892) 40 In 
shorte tyme theyare like to match the other inhabitaunts in 
nomber. 2632 Ltthcow Trav. iif. 82 These fiue Cities are 
so strong, that., I i\euer saw them matched. 2643 SirT, 
Browne Rclig. Med. i. § 44 AH the valiant acts of Curtius, 
Scevola, or Codrus,do not parallel or match that one of 
Job. 2663 Butler Hud. i, i. 290 For his religion, it was fit 
To match his learning and bis wit. ^ 2782 Cowper Charity 
218 He. .Imports what others have invented well, And stirs 
his own to match them orcxcck 28x9 Shelley Crwr/ in, 
li. 72 ISIarzIo’s hate Matches Olimpio’s. 2853 C. Bronte 
Villette xxxvi, Life is so constructed tb.at the cventdocs not, 
cannot, will i\ot, match ihc^ cx^ctalion. ^ 2884 Manch. 
Fxam. 27 May 4/8 ITicie exists* in no Continental country 
anything that can match the City and Guilds’ Institute. 
Mod. The colour of the carpet docs not match the wall- 
paper. i’hesc patterns do not match. 

b. intr. To be equal w/M; to be suitably coupled 

7in'th ; to correspond, be suitable to. Also (rare/y)f 
to fit or * dovetail’ into, j 

25^ Maplet Gr, Forest 32b, But herein good heed ' 
must be taken, least we match and march with the greeke 
Sophister. 2577 B. Gooce Heresbad/s Husb. i. (i^B6) 39 b, : 
It growclh ..to suche a heyght, that it malcheih With indlf- I 
ferent Trees. 2590 Shaks. I'j 12. ivl 130 To that end, ns 1 

matching to his Youth and Vanitic, I did present him with 
the P.iris-B.n!Is. x866 Dk. Argyll Reign Law vii. (x87i)' 
343 Other minds were working ^at the fame lime whose 
labours were to match with a curious fitlingness into his. 

c. To match (used quasi-adv. or quasi-adj. after 
a sb.) : corresponding in number, size, style, etc. 
with what has been mentioned. 

1838 Dickess O. Twist xxxxWt A tall gentleman in. .drab 
breeches and bools with lops to matcK 1B50 Tensyson In 
Mem. i. Who shall so forecast the )*ean And find in Iocs .a 
gain to match ? 1857 G. A- LawSHNCe CuyLh\ iii. 32 After 
twelve pipes over-night with gin-and-w.aler to match. i8gx 
Leeds Mercury 37 Apr. 4/7 T hcrcsa..Wk'as aiiiied^ in wine- 
coloured velvet, and wore a jet bonnet, trimmed with velvet 
to matcli. 


MATCH-BOARD. 

: 9. Pratts. To furnish with a match. 

a. To find, procure, or produce an equal to 

IS9« J. Norden (1847) 114 Someone crll-.. 

his subtle sects in shew meelelh, and as it weretnatchelb 
godly endeavour and sincere course that the children of (S 
do practi.se. 2600 J. Porv tr. Leo's Africa Introd, <5^ 
cellent wines, and sugars which cannot be matched iSj 
A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 123 The body of td 
Pillar is of one entire piece of Garnet, so high, that tfc- 
world cannot match it. 2773 Johnson 30 AprTin Boui'C' 
1 can match this nonsense. 2842 Tennyson CardeKer's 
Dau. 31 Go and see The Gardener’s daughter; trust tr.e 
after that. You scarce can fail to match his masierpittt 
2886 Constance F. Woolson E. Angels i. 15 To matcli it 
(the climaiel one must seek the Madeina Islands or Algiers. 

b. To fit or supply with a suitable addition or 

counterpart ; to find, select, dr obtain something 
sufficiently similar to or accordant with (a colour 
pattern, an article of dress, etc.). ’ 

1600 Shaks. Aiy. L. i. ii. 137 , 1 could match thisberia. 
ning with an old tale, 2724 Swift Use of Irish Manuf. 
.Wks. 1755 V. II. 3 There may be room enough to emp!^’ 
their wit and fancy in chasing and matching patterns and 
colours. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 16 ? 5 Every maid,, 
matched her gown at Mr. Drugget’s. 2770 Foote Lan.t 
Lover u 20, [I] promised to. .match a coach-horse for Bri- 
gadier Whip. 2862 Whyte Melville Good for Kothinc\. 
xi. 232 Can you match me this piece of yellow silk? i88x 
J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool i. xxxiv, As if it were a question 
of matching knitting-yarns. 

c. To compare so as to select one suitable to, 

27x8 Pope Let. 2 Sept, in Lady M. JV. Montagu's Lett. 

(x86x) 1 . 438 John was now matching several kinds of pop* 

I pies and field flowers to her complexion, to make her a 
I present of knots for the day. 

■ flO. To procure as a match. Obs. rare~\ 

2596 Shaks. Merck. V, iii. i. 8r Here comes another ot 
^he Tribe, a third cannot be matcht, vnlesse the diuell him- 
selfc turne lew. 

Match (mastj), z'.- [f. Match sb- Cf, F. 
fiiecher.'\ irons. To fumigate (wines or liquors, or 
casks) by burning sulphur matches; now chie% 
in Cider-making. Hence Ma'tohing vbl. sb. 

2703 Art Myst. Vintners 28 Stton is nothing else but 
pure Wine kept from fretting by often racking and maichmg 
It in clean Vessels. 2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp.^ Matching, 
in the wine trade, the preparing vessels to preserve wines 
and other liquors, without their growing sour or vapid. 2831 
Trans Prov. Med, Surg, Assoc, VI. ir, 200 The sweet- 
ness of the cider prepared ibr exportation is preserved bya 
process.. which.. is known by the term ‘ Matching'. 2B84 
frnl. R, Agrje. Soc, XXV, i. 90 Most of the cider that 
15 ' matched ' In this way has a peculiar taste. 

, Matchahle (mie’tjab’l), a. [f. Match r,! + 

7ABLE,] 

1. That can be matched, equalled, or rivalled, 

• a 2568 Ascham Scholem. i. (Arb.) 59 So manie notable 
Capitaines in warre for worthincsse, wisdome and learning, 
as be scarse matchable no not in the state of Rome. 2591 
Spenser Ruins of Time 89 1 ‘o tell my forces matchable to 
none. Were but lost labour. 1624 Heywood Gunaik, in; 
143 A Lady scarce matchable before her time or since. 1678 
Lfe Blftck Prince in Hetrl. Misc, (2B09) III. 253 Hct'ias a 
prince so full of virtues as were scarce matchable by others. 

t2. Comparable; equal; similar, analogous. 
Const. (Oy with, Ohs, 

* 57 * J- Jones Bathes of Bath 11. lob, Neylher be such 
vapours, or dashinges, matchable to fyre in heale. a 259* 
Setimus 2864 Aga, thy grief is matchable to bis. 2608 
Dod & Cleaver Expos, Prov, xi-xii. 190’Many gicat 
pibbles are not matchable in worth with one pearle which 
rs farre lesse then they are. 1653 Gataker FiW. 

/er, 249 The War. .was in divers respects not malchaliic 
oncly unto, but even gieater then any that had gone wfore 
it, 169s Woodward Nat, Hisi.Earth (i723)28(SheIlsjnot 
matchable with any upon our Shores. 

. t3. Suitable, well suited, accordant. Obs* 

26x2 Markham Couutr, Content, u xxx. (166S) 8r They be 
ever most matchable, strong, nimble, and ready for your 
pleasure. 26x4 D. Dyke Myst. Se/fe-Deceiuing (1630) 7^ 
The party affected hath pletie matchable both topersonand 
portion. 1B15 Zeluca III. 162 Now if you had ammed 
such a superior character as Miss Emcotts, so truly match- 
able with you. 

Hence tMa’tchaMeness, d-Ma’tcliably adv. 

x6z 2 CoTCR.,£‘7;/<T//Vr, equ.'ilitie,euennes'>, match.nb!enc<sc. 
Ezgaliemeni, .equally, cucnly, alike, matchably- 
Ik JoNSON Eug.Gram. Pref. 9 Wc shew the Copic of 
Matchablenesse, with other tongues. 

Match-board (masTjbofjd), sb, Joinep'. [fi 
Match a,; cf. Match z/.l] A board which has 
a tongue cut along one edge and a groove in the 
opposite edge, so as to admit of being fitted into 
other similar boards to form one piece with them. 
Also collect. =match-boarding. . . 

2858 SiMMONDS Diet, Trade, Maichdoards, a 
plank used for flooring. 2883 Daily Nnvs 10 Sept. 3/1 I hH 
building.. is described as 'encircled by match-boards 
to posts supporting the roof’. 28.. Med. Navi LlJ* ^ 7 ® 
(Cent.) The w.Mls. .consist partly of brick piers and p-irti) 
of corrugated iron lined by felt and maichward. 

Hence S/Ia'tch-board v. trans., to cover or sup* 
ply with malch-boards; 

or composed of match-boards; Mn*tcli-hoardIn?» 
match-boards fitted together to form a matciialior 
lining walls, forming partitions or light structure 
such as poultrj'-houses, etc, 

2865 I'rice List of Joinery 7% Match Boarding.. form*/’? 
Partitions in Bedrooms, 1882 Garden 18 Mar. 18S/* 
house is . . c.oscd inside with match Iw.trding. 1689 J- 
Ir.BOMn Three Men in Boat 82 It was expen<i%'c 
JIad to match-board it all over first. 2894 K'est/n. Oas- 



MATCH-CLOTH, 


227 . 


MATE, 


1^ July 8/i What with the match-boarded character of the 
house and the uprush of draught by the staircase, the 
chances of escape would have been small indeed. 1903 
Lonsm.Mag. June 126 We discovered our quarters in a 
bare match-boarded room with a fiappingcanvas ceiling. 

Ma'tch-clotli. [? r. match- in MATCHcoAr.] 

1855 OciLViE SuppLy Match-cloth, a coarse woollen cloth 
for the Indian trade [American], 
matclicoat (mce'tjkdut). Ohs. exc. Hist. Also 
7 jnatchco, maoh-cot, 9 matchicoat. [Orig. 
inatchcoy prob. an American Indian word : cf. 
Odjibwa matchigode ‘ petticoat, woman’s dress’ 
(Baraga); afterwards corrupted by popular ety- 
mology, as if t Match or-s\i Coat sk] 
a. A kind of mantle formerly worn by American 
Indians, originally made of fur skins, and after- 
wards of match-cloth, b. The material out of 
which matchcoats were made. 

1642 in Archives 0/ Maryland IV. 94, 2 rackoone 
matchcos and 15. armes length of ronoke, i66x ^tat. Vii'- 
ginia (1823) II. 36 He paying, .for the use of those Indians 
thirty Matchcoats of two jrnrds a peice. x68s Pennsylv. 
Archives 1 . 94 Twenty Gunns Twenty fathom Matchcoat 
[etc.]. X698 G. Thomas Pensilvania 10, l..have very good 
Shot, with red and blue Mach-cots. X705 Beverley t^ir- 
ginia 111. i. § 3 (1722) 142 The proper Indian Match-coat, 
which is made of Skins, drest with the Fur on, sowed to* 
gether...Fig. 2 wears the Duffield Match-coat, bought of 
the English. 1788 Ne7U Land. Mag, 115 A large mantle or 
match.coat, thrown over all, com^leats their dress. 18x4 
Sorting Mag. XLIV. 280 A matchicoat and legglns red. 
Matcbed (msetjt), ppl. a- [f. Match + -eo ] 

1 . Having a match or equal. Chiefly in f//-, 
well-matched, q. v. 

2 . Of boards : Furnished with a tongue on one 
edge and a groove on the other. ^Matched joint « 
‘•match-joint* (Match n.i). Also6''ow^.,matQh.ad- 
boardingr, -lined a. = match-boarding, -lined. 

x688 R. Holme Armoury nr. 1x4/1 The several Parts of a 
[Printing] Press. The Matcht Toynt, is the Joynt <Sx Hlng 
fastned to the Timpari and hinder^ Raile of the CofTiu. 
1833 Loudon Eucycl. Cottage Archil,. § 297 Five-eighth* 
inch deal matched (the edge of one board grooved, and the 
adjoining board tongued. .) and beaded boarding. 1837-9 
Tarbuck Encyel. Carpentry 4* Joinery 208 In Fig. xo the 
edges are shot;.. in Fig. la matched. 1863 Price List 0/ 
Joinery 33, 6.63 Matched-lined enclosure to stairs. 1873 
Tarn Tredgolds Carpentry 242 Matched-boarding. 

Matcher (mae-tjai). [f. Match w.i + -ebI.] 

1 . One who matche.?, in senses of the vb. 

x6tr CorcR., Mariettr, a matcher, a marler. 1628 Ford 
Lovers Met. 1. ii, A mere matcher of colours. 1682 H. More 
Annot. GlanviU's Lux 0 . 7 It would argue the wise and 
just^God a very unequal Matcher of innocent Souls with 
brutish Bodies. x8q6 Daily Netvs 4 Jan. 3/3 An ‘aiSortU 
setir'*, or matcher of coloured textiles, 

2 . / Amatching-machine*( Webster 1897). 

keadx ‘ the head in a planing machine which cames 
the cutting tool* (Knight Diet. Meek. Suppl, 1884). 
Matchcole, matchecold : see Machecole v. 
-Matchet (mce'tjet). Forms: a. 7 matoheat, 
7-9 machetto, 9 machete, matchet, -ett(e. /?. 7 
in quasi-Sp. form macheto. [ad, Sp. machete.] 
A broad and heavy knife or cutlass, used, csp. in 
Central America and the West Indies, both as a 
tool and a weapon. 

XS98 Hakluyt Voy. I. 4x4 A dozen of machelos to minch 
the whale. 1648 Gage IVest Indies 129 They have no 
weapons but a Macherte, which Is a short Tuck. 1683 
Wafer Voy. (1729) 278 Having no tool with us except a 
Macheat or long knife. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 13 We 
tempted him with Beads, Money, Hatchets, hlatcheats, or 
long knives. 1831 J. Holland Mann/. Metal I. 142 These 
tools consist of matchets, canebllls and hoes. 1854 J. L. 
Stephens Centr. A vter. 70 The Machete, or chopping-knife 
..varies in form in different sections of the country. 1863 
R. F. Burton Abeoknta II. 92 Little things here means 
matchets and mirrors, kerchiefs and blue baft, rum and 
tobacco. X897 Mary Kingsley IV. A/rica\6i A wall made up 
of strong tendrils and climbing grasses, through which the 
said atom has to cut its way with a machette. 
atlrib. x88x Insir. CrrtfwrC/rrX’f (1885) 44 Matchett Maker. 
x887‘MoLONEV Forestry (V, A/r. 233 The vines.. are being 
used only for matchet handles. 

Matchevil(l)ian, obs. ff. Machiavelliax. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. i. 4 SimonaicaU Matcheuilians. 
.Matchia-, matchievillian ; see Machia-. 
'Matchiat, obs. form of Matchet. 
Matchicoat: see Matchcoat. 

Matchination : see Machixatiox. 
Matching (wtE'tJig), vbl. sb.^ [f. Match t/.i 
-f-INOl.] ■ 

1. The action of tbe vb. Match in various senses. 
XS62 J. Hevwood P/ w.>^ Epigr.(iB67) iSoGreatpatchyngy 
small matchyng. 1625 Mandeville in- Bucclench MSS. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 262 He propounded to me the 
matching with Warwick for my son. X774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (X776) III. 293 The greatest pains had been- taken with 
these to enlarge the breed, both by food and matching. 1873 
E. SroN Workshop Receipts Ser. i, 414/2 Matching is to 
bring different pieces of timber, in an article of furnkure, to 
a responsive tone of colour. 1874 Spons' Diet. Engin. 3097 
A -planing machine for moulding and matdhing. x^ 
A thenxum iB May 623/2 There is like risk of bad matching 
when the undertaking is a poem. 

' 2 , * A quality of wool in the best part of the 
fleece* (Bowman Stntct. IVool 1S85, p. 356)- 
i88x Daily News 22 Aug. 3/6 .About 1,200 packs of English 
fleeces, matchings, skin, and other wools. 


3 . dtt'rib.,ti.%maic 7 ting-skop{nQxtct-'^d.Ji\ match- 
ing-machine, a machine which tongues and 
grooves the respective edges of a board ; matching- 
plane = match-plane Dict.iMtch. 1875). 

• 1803 tr. P. Le ErutCs Mom. Bottc I. 179 She couples 
ruined young men to rich widows..; and she runs away with 
all the business from the offices that-you see at the comer 
of every street, called matching shops. 1874 SponP Diet, 
Engin. 3097 A planing and matching machine. 

Matching;, vbl. : see Match 
Matching (mc'e-tjig),/^^/. fz. [f. Match vJ 

That matches; corresponding; ‘to match*. 

1630 A*. Johnson's Kingd. 4- Comntw. 97 If you will let 
loose the Queene of Cities, as they terme Parts, to looke higge 
and angerly upon us, our l^ndon can affront her with a 
matching countenance. 1898 Westm. Gaz. ii June x/3 The 
good plain ‘family’ cook, with matching morals. 

MatcMess (mse-tjles), a. [f. Match ji.i + 

-LESS.] 

1 . Having no match, without an equal, peerless. 

1S30 Palscb. 839/1 Matche lesse, nonpareil. 1590 Greene 
Never too late (t6oo) 68 Then should.. the furrowes in my 
face be numberlesse, as the griefes of my hart are match* 
lesse. X631 CdMcxEGoeCs Arrows iii. §94.360 They,. plotted 
the matchlesse, merctlesse, devilish, and damnable gun* 
powder-treason. 2662 Gerdier Counsel a 5, 'I*be matchlesse 
capacity of your Hignnesse. X762-7X H. Walpole Vertue's 
Anted. Paint. 11786) 1 . 166, I have also a matchless portrait 
of the king. 1871 H. Ainsworth Tenver Hill \.\\\, There 
she stood before him, in all her matchless beauty. 1874 
Green Short Hist. viL § 3- 374 Her matchless activity used 
the year to good purpose. 

' b. Used as adv. 

2871 Joaquin Miller Songs Italy (1878) 90 And men did 
turn and marvel so And men did say how matchless fair 1 

1 2 . That are not a match or pair. Obs. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. i. 28 With matchlesse eares de- 
formed ^d distort. 

* 1 * 3 . Unmarried. (la quol. Obs. 

1652 Brome Damoiselle t. 1, A matchlesse Knight In- 
deed, and shall be matchlesse still for me. 

Hence Ma‘tcltlessl3r adv., in a matchless manner 
or degree (Bailey, fol. 1736); XKTa'tchlessness, 
the state of being matchless (Bailey vol. II. 1727). 

x8x8 J. Fernie Serm. 379 The matchlessly great and 
happy, holyand just God. Cyclist's Tour. Cl, Monthly 

Gaz. Mar. 78/2 A castle so matchlessly situated. 

t Ma*tclilike, adv. Obs. rare^^. [f. Match 

sb.^ -k -LIKE.] In pairs. 

2582 Stanyhorst Aiuc/s in. 87 Horses. . A 1 yoked, 
and matchlyke teamed with common agreement, 

MatcMock (mae-t/Ipk). [f. Match sb.- -b 
Lock sb,'^] 

1 . A gun lock in which slow-match is placed for 
igniting the powder, b. attrib . : matchlock mus- 
ket « 2. 

2698 Fryer Acc. E.India fyP, 139 Tbe Infantry [consists] 
of Gentues, with Match-Lock Mulcts. 2727-52 Chambers 
Cycl. s. V. Carabine, The carabine, .was formerly made with 
a match-lock, but of late only with a flint-lock. 2786 Grose 
Anc. Armour Weapons 64 Musquets were fired with 
match locks, a 2854 H. Reed Lect. Brit, Poets viii. {1857) 
289 The clumsy matchlock musket of olden time. 2859 Jl// 
Year Round No. 4. 87 The hand guns were used with a 
matchlock till the pyrites wheel lock was invented. 

2 . A musket having a matchlock. 

2698 Fryer Acc. E India 4- P. 99 Matchlocks, Swords, 
and Javelin^ 2795 Anderson Emb. China 72 Others 
are armed with match-locks ofa very rusty appearance. 1875 
Maine Hist. Inst, x. 290 The battle wal waged out of Court 
with sword and matchlock. 

b. attrib . ; matchlock-man, a soldier armed wilh 
a matchlock, 

. 2782 Hist, Europe in Ann. Reg..\\iZ-^ p/i No less than 
2,800 were matcb-lock-men. 1893 Forbes-Mitchell Reinin, 
Ct. Mutiny 254 Some seven or eight hundred matchlock- 
men opened fire on them. 

Hence QIa'tchloched a., having matchlocks, 
armed with matchlocks. . , 

2872 Forsyth Highl. India 296 A whole posse of match- 
locked shikiiris. 

Mcl'tcll-iiiake, V. rare. [Back-formation from 
Match-maker 1 or -makino i.] intr. To plot or 
contrive to bring about a marriage. 

2865 Cornh< i^fag. I)ec. 670, I pm the last person in the 
world to match-make.' 2902 Barnes-Grundy Thames Camp 
26a It. '.will be a lesson to roe not to mrftch-roake again. 

Ma'tcb-ihaker*- [f- Match.jAI -f- Maker.] 

' 1 , One who brings about or negotiates a match 
or marriage ; usually, one who is addicted to 
scheming to bring about marriages. 

a 2639 \y. Whateley Prototypes 1. xj. (1640) 102 Pray to 
God to give^a wife or husband to your stinne and daughter, 
and make piety and vertue the chiefe match-makers. 2678 
Butler iVnif. Ill, i. 420 Who. .would have hir'd him and hxs 
imps, To'be your maich-makcrsand pimps. 2772 Smollett 
Humph. Cl. L«L i. 14 June, Perhaps the match-maker is to 
have a valuable consideration tn the wayorbrokcrage. 2855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvL III. 724 Clarendon assumed the 
character of a matchmaker. x88i £. J. Worroise Sissie xi, 
Mrs. SVilliams. .was frequently acca^ of being ' a match- 
maker and bent on marrying her daughters brilliantly. 

2 . Sporihig. One who enters into a match ; one , 
who arranges a match. ' 

1x2704 T. BROW’N'T'tfW^ 7 <j/t in /’^«wrx23 Horse- ! 

coursersand MatchroakersmakenoCon^ienceof Cheating, j 
2893 Baily's^ Mag. Oct. 273/2 A match that called forth | 
many encomitims'On the macch-inakeis. 1 

. Ma'tch-iaaier". £f. Match j?.- + Maker.] | 


1 . One who makes match for guns. , . • 

. 2643 [Ancier] Lane. Vail. Achor^ He that could finde so 
many Souldiers when there was none, was not to seeke for 
one Match-maker in lime of need. 1644 Prynne& Walkek 
Fiennes's Trial App.-ai'They had a Match-maker, a Bullet- 
maker in the Castle. 2723 Land, Gaz. No. 6126/4 John’ 
Withers, of Black-Heath, ..Matchmaker. 

' 2 . One who makes lucifer matches. 

2852 Knight's Cycl. Industry 1x82 These splints are sold 
by the hogshead to the lucifer match makers. 2803 Diet. 
Nat, Biog. XXXIV. aoo The match-makers of the East-end 
of London look fright at a suggestion which might prove 
fatal to their trade. 

Ma'tch-maMng, vbl, sbJ [f. Match 

1 . The action or piactice oi scheming' or con- 
triving to bring about a marriage. 

2822 Miss MiitOrd in L’Estrange Life II. vi. 125 Mrs. 
Dickinson has had great success in match-making lately. 
2858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma ix. 31 As well try to re- 
strain a cat from mousing as a woman from match-making. 
2887 Poor Nellie 1x888) 82 Perfect matchmaking requires 
experience and practice. 

attrib. 2823 ‘Jon Bcz' Slangs.v., Jew-King opened a 
match-making office in Old Bond-street, about 1797. 2882 
H. James Portr. Lady xHx, There were people who had 
the maicbmnking pa.s.sion. 

2 . Racing. The action of arranging a match. 

2822 sporting Mag. XL. 282 Within fourteen days from 

the match-making he was backed to win. 

• Ma'tcli-niaking, vbl. sb:^ [f. Match sb.-] 
The process or trade of making lucifer matches, 
2875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2410/1 Match-making Machine. 
2892 Pall Mall G. 16 May 7/1 hlaich-making has been the 
hiqst successful of all the industries instituted in Japan in 
imitation of those existing abroad. 2898 Calk. Bk. Notes 
June 271 The recent shocking revekai ions with regard to 
the match-making and lead-glazing trades. 


Ma’tcli-inaMng', ppl. a. [f. Match sb.^] 
Given to attempts to bring about marriages. 

2700 Congreve Way of World 111. xviii, Foible’s a bawd, 
an arrant, rank, matchmaking bawd. 1886 Ruskin Prz- 
ierita I. v. 167 The entirely best-matched pair I have yet 
seen in this match-making world and dispensation. ’ 

Matchy (mm'tji), a. dial. [f. Match -i- -t,] 
Suited to torm a match. 

2868 Daily Ne^vs 8 Dec., Tliree finer, and more 'matchy 
sheep are rarely found. 2888 JacksotCs Oxford' Jml. 
1 Sept. 3/3 They [five show ewes] were very -mateby and 
good looking. 

IKCate sb.'i- Chess. Forms: 4 mat, 5 

maat, 5- mate. [ME. mat, a. OF. mat in eschee 
mat Checkmate sb.] The state of the king when 
he is in check and cannot move out of it (involving 
.the loss of the game to the player whose king is 
so placed) : » Checkmate. Also, the move by 
which the king is checkmated. Often .in figura- 
tive contexts, with the sense of ‘ total defeat To 
give {the) mate {to) : to checkmate, f To take the 
mate \ to be checkmated. ' 

^2330 Arth.ff Mert. 9346 (K6lbing)Naci«ns. .& ek Hcrui 
.VI, hehen kinges driuen hardL.For ro Jeuen hem her mat. 
c 2407 Lydg. Reas, 4 Sens. 5903 Whan the play I-ended was 
. . thus stood the cas Without a maat on outher syde. 1426 
Audelay Poems (Percy Soc.) 23 After chec for the roke 
ware fore the mate, a 2547 Surrey To Ladie that scorned 
her Loner in TotteCs Alisc. (Arb.) ax Although I had a 
check, To geue the mate is hard. 2579 Lylv Evphucs 
(Arb.) 66 Sure I am at the next viewe of thy vertues, I shall 
take thee mate And taking it not of a pawne but of a 
Prince, the losse is to be accompted the lesse. 2588 Greene 
Pandosio (1843) 29 Fortune . . began now to lurne her back 
. . intending as she had given Fawnia a slender checke, so 
she would give her a harder male. 1621 Burton Anat. 
Mol. II. iL IV. (1651) 27| It [chess] is a testy cholerick game, 
and very offensive to him that loseth the Mate. 1625 Bacon 
Ess., Of Boldness lArb.) 520 Like a Stale at Chessc, where 
it is no Mate, but yet the Game cannot stlrre. 2626 Mid- 
dleton Women Bnvare Women 11. ii. 3x0 , 1 give you check 
and mate to your white king. 2647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng. r. xvi. (1739) 32 The Church-men or Prelates checked 
them often, 'but could never give them the mate, 2735 
Bertin Chess 73 The knight takes that pawn, and gives a 
check, and mate. Ibid. 75 The pawn takes the white 
knight and gives mate. 

D. with defining word. 

Fools mate', a form of game in which the first player, by 
two unwise moves, incurs checkmate at his adversary’s 
second move. Scholar's mate t, a form of game in which 
the second player blunders so as to be mated by his adver* 
.sary’s fourth move. Smothered mate (see quot. 1S63). Sec 
also Stale mate. 

2529 More Dyatoge i. Wks. 149/x Afary quod he, this is 
a blind mate indede. 2624 A. Saul Famous Game Chesse 
play viii, The Mate at two Draughts a Fooles Mate. Hid. 

C jy, Q'he Mate with a Quene, a iouing mate, A M.ate wim 
the Bishop, a gentle mate [etc.]. 2859 H, Kingsley C. 

Hamlyn vi, A simple trip, akin to scholar's mate at ebess* 
2863 ftandbk. Chess fy Draughts 14 Smothered M“*®- * 
is a description of mate which can be effected only by the 
knight, when the adverse king is surrounded, or smetherea, 
by his ouTi forces. 

mate (me ‘t), si? Also 5-/ mat, 6 maat ; Sc. 

6 meat, 6-7 mait. [Late- 14th c. mate, app. a. 
MLG. mate or MDn. *maU (mod.Dn. may, earlier 
maet), shortened form otgemale (Flermsh 
= OHG. gimarxp (MHG.gema^!:c):-OJey. type 
*gaiitatc»- companion, lit. ‘ mess-mate , . gy \see 

V-) implying conjunction or participation -t- ma/- 

(see MEiT): Cf. OE. gemitla y.-^gamaljon-'), 
ME. Mette, companion at table.] 

1 . A habitnal companion, an associate, fellow. 


48-3 


MIATE. 


228 . 


-MATE. 


comrade; a fellow-worker or partner. Now only 
in working-class nse- See also Messmate, Play- 
mate, Schoolmate. _ , . „ 

C1380 Sir Firumi. 1372 Florippe . . sayde : Maumecet 
mv mate y-bles«d mot kou be For aled kow hast muche 
debate to-'vard l>ys barnee*. CX440 Prowp, Parv. 

Mate, icifttt quod Felaw. 1513 Douglas ”• xu 83 A l* 

kync slerase affrayit and caustt grow, Kaith for my byrding 
and my litlc mail. istS Barclay 1. (1570) A nj, 
When the good is gone (my mate this is the S^dom^e 
the better reentreth In the place, xsai MS. Acc^ St. jonn s 
Hosp.y Canterb., To John Kenet & hys mate, carpenters, 
for y daycs. 1568 Grafton Chron. J I-. 633 a he Duke of 
Yorke and his mates were lodged wUhin the Citie. 1503 
Lo^. Bp.se, Androis 3^6 He sought ane viher, Ane devill 
..Exceading Circes in concealtis, Forchaungeneof WlxshW 
mealis. fx6i4 Mure Dido ff ^neas^ r. 508 Parte at the 
ports, as seniinclls abide, Vnloade their mats and drowsie 
dfon’s do kill. i 6 ss Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. 1. 4 Anstobulus, 
though no Apo-tle. yet an Apostles Mate, .. by Grecian 
Writers made Bishop of Britain. X7SS Pot's Odj^ss. 11. 365 
Each in jovial mood his mate addrest, xBai BvROHSardaii, 
IUL48 The she-king, That less than woman, is even now 
upon The waters with his female mates. x866 Mrs. Oas- 
KELL IPives Dan. xxiL (1867) 223 He was inferior in edu- 
cation to those who should have been his mates, 1878 
Jevons Print. Pol. Econ. 32 Each man usually takes one 
part of the work, and leaves other parts of the work to his 
mates. 1885 Mrs. C. Praed Head Station 64 1 ve sent my 
mate to prospect for a new claim. - - 

iratts/. and 1669 Lygourn {title) A Platform lor 
Purchasers, a Guide for Builders, and a Mate for Measurers. 
1671 Milton Samson 173 Thee whose strength, while 
venue was her male Might have subdu'd the Earth. 

b. Used as a form of address by sailors, la- 


bourers, etc. 

c 1450 PilgT. Sea-Voy. 14 In Stac. Rome 38 * What, howe ! 
mate, thowstondyst to ny, Thyfelow maynat hale the by;' 
Thus they begyn to crake. 1549 Com^L Scot. vi. 41 The 
master cryil on the rudir man. inait keip fu! and by, a luf. 
158* Stanyhubst AEneis iii (Arb.) 70 My maats skum the 
.sea froth there in oars strong chercli’e dipping. x6io B. 
JoNSON Ahh, n. vi. How now I What mates ? What Baiards 
haVee here ? 1637 Heywood Dialogues 1. Wks. 1874 V 1 . 96 
My Mate (It is a word That Sailors interchangeably afford 
To one another) speake. 1869 Rmttledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 
554 Mates. I spoke just now. i 83 o Mtss Braodon Jntt as 
I am 1 , ‘Who’s the magistrate hereabouts, mate?' 

+ c. A fellow, ‘ chap ’ ; often used contemptu- 
ously. Obs. 

a 1380 St. Bernard in Horstm. Allengl Leg. (1878) 56/2 
He [sc. jie fend] made a mouwe, hat fouTe mate, And seide 
teic ). XS73 Tussf.r Husi, (1878) 113 As for such mate<i, as 
vertue hates. XS77G. Harvey (Camden) 57 Tnou 
art a merry mate. x584R,ScoTDrVw. vi.ti. (i886) 

or These witches are but Heng mates and couseners. i6ra 
T. James yesuits* Derwn/. rs These lesuitsarecogglng mates. 

d. To go mates with*, to be an associate or 
partner of. 

i88o Sutherland Tales of Goldfields y) Brown lost no 
time in makinga contract to 'go mates 'with another digger. 
X890 Qf. /Kdjnfx Mar. 2ii/x, 1 will accept his proposal to 
go mates with him. 

2 . A suitable associate (for adversary) ; an equal 
in eminence or dignity. Now only arch. 

J563 B. Gooce etc. (Arb.) 126 No man so bauly 

lyues on earth, but ons may fynd his mate. 1577 ir. Bui- 
Unger's Deiaaes (1592) 123, 1 am a iealous G^, enuious 
against my riuall .. nor by any meancs abyding to haue a 
mate. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 828 Ye knew me once no mate 
For you, there sitting where ye durst not soare. 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury tii. 229/2 Cardinals. .now, .are Mates for 
Kings. 1833 Tennyson Lady Clara Vere de I'ere xi, 
1 know 3'ou proud to bear your name, Your pride is yet no 
mate for mine. 


3 . One of a pair. (Cf. Make 

a. One of a wedded pair, a husband or wife. 
Now only, a filling or worthy partner in marriage, 
f Also {farely)^ a lover, paramour, 

*549 Latimer ist Serm. bef Edw, VI (Arb.) 34 For to 
craunt cure kynges grace suche a mate as maye knyt hys 
hctl and hercs (etc.j. 1573 Harman Caveat t«d. 2J 41 I'his is 
their custome, that when they mete in barnc at night, cuery 
one geilcthamate [rd. 1 make) to lye wyihall. 1593 Smaks. 
Luer. 18 What priselcAse wealth the heauens had him lent, 
In the pos'jc^sion of his l>eauicous mate. 16x5 Brathwait 
Strappado 118 (A wanton Priest) there was Who made ap- 
pointment with a Countric la-se,. .The place where lhe»e two 
louely males should meet Was a va.st lbrTe>t. 1676 'Power* 
SON Detaloz^it 383 I.esi . . men should think it enough to 
assume a niate .. without any obligation upon lhem>clves. 
XT35 Somerville Chase iii. 174 His good old mate With 
choicest Viandsheapsthelib’ral Board. X 785 Mme.D'Arclay 
Diary Nov., I made a visit to^ Mrs. Smelt, and engaged her 
and her excellent mate to dinner. 1842 Tennyson Dora 
166 .Mary took another mate; But Dora lived unmarried till 
her death. 1843 Lytton Last e/ Carons n. i. Kabcl of 
Warwick bad been a male for William the Norman. 1894 
Besant In Deatons Orders CXQ. Peer ^ Heiress 1x1 Happy 
is the man w bo finds his mate ! 

b. Of nnimals, csp. birds; One of .n pair. 

*593 TelCTroths H. V, Gift (1876) 3S Nor fish, beast, 
foule, nor fiuit, but takes the male. x6xx BtCLE /rrr. xxxiv. 

X5 There shall the vultures al-o be gathered, every one with 
her mate. 2667 Milton/’. vn.403 ShoalesOf Fish. .part 
single or with mate Crare the Sea weed ihir lasturc. X774 
Goldsm. Hat, Hist. (t775)Vn.E9 Whether this proceeds 
from the desires of thcfiog.disappointcd of its proper mate, 
or ktc.). 182* Byron //rarrn ft Earth 1. ni. 38 A doom 
which even some «crpeni,whh his mate. Shall ‘scape to save 
his kind to be prolong’d. 187X IL Ellis tr. CnfM/An Usiii. 
X2» Not in her own fond mate so turuc snowy dehghteth. 

c. Of things ; The fellow of a pair; a counter- 
part or para'Iel, 

, »S;B Banister Hist. Man v. Two Nerucs .. bej-ng the 


mates of those Arterr^ i6xx Bible Isa. xxxiv. x6 No one 
of these kc, prophecies) shall faile, none shall want her 
male. x 658 Culpepper & Co\.^BarthoL Arsut.'Man. iti. i. 
323 Every Nerve hath its mate or Companion.' 1892 Kip- 
ling Barrach-r, Ballads 8i *Ye have taken the one [a 
pistol] (Vom a foe’, said hej ‘will ye take the mate from 
a friend ? * Mod, dial. These boots are not mates, 

4 . Nautical uses.- 

• a. An officer (now only on a merchant vessel) 
who sees to the execution of the commands of the 
master or commander, or of his immediate superior, 
and in the absence of the master takes command 
of the ship. In the Royal Navy the title has been 
changed to Sub-lieutenanl; and in the merchant- 
service, mates hold functions not greatly inferior to 
those of lieutenants in the Royal Navy. Formerly 
called masUr's mate (see Master sb.^- 2 d), ' 

1496 etc. [see Master xA* 2 d). 1595 Trag. Sir R. Grinuile 
G ij, ‘rh’ other Maisterj and the other Mat's, Disented from 
the honour of their minds. 16x2 Drayton Poly-olb. ii. 426 
■The danger ^uite forgot wherein they were of late; Who 
halfe so nierrie now as Maister and hts Mate? 1626 C^tT. 
Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 2 The Maister and his Mate is 
to direct the course, commaund all the Saylors, for steering, 
trimming, and sayltng the Ship. x6^ Sturmy Mariner's 
Mag. II. vL 64 Some there are that will not understand, .. 
3’et (to my knowledge) are Mates to good Ships. 1748 

5. MOLLETT Rod. RaM. xvi, The stranger . . informed me 
that he himself had passed for third mate of a third-rate, 
about four months aga 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X. 644/2 
A first-rate man of war has six males. 1835 Sir J. Ross 
Narr '. ^nd Voy. ii- 23 After some interchange of significant 
looks and whisperings between the mates and the men [etc.]. 
1903 W. H. Gray Div. Shepherd iii. 42 An old scholar, who 
uus first mate on board a snip when a mutiny broke out. 

b. An assistant to some functionary on board 
ship, esp. to a warrant-officer of the navy, as in 
boatswain's malCt carpeniePs mate^ cook's maiCy 
gnnners mate, sail-maker s male, etc., for which 
see the first words. 

x 6 ioSHAKS. 7 Vwr/. ii.ii.4oTheGunner,and his Mate. X702 
Royal Declar. x June in Lend. Gaz. No. 3815/2 Carpenters 
Mates, Boatswains Mates, Gunners Mates,. .Quartermasters 
Mates. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 11. ii. The cook’s mate of 
the ship. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11, ix. 226 One of the sail- 
makers mates was fishing. 1753 Chambers Cyd. Snpp., 
Mates, on b6ard a ship, are assistants to the several officers ; 
as masters Mates,, .eorporals Mates. *867 Ssiyth SailoVs 
iVord-bk., Mate generally Implies adjunct or assistant. 

c. In the navy, an officer who assists the surgeon, 
usually called stirgeojt^s male (see Surgeon); in 
the army, an assistant who acts as dispenser and 
dresser. See also hospital mate, s.v. Hospital sh. 6. 

x6x2 Woodall {title) The Surgeons Mate or Military 
& Domestique Surgery. 1758 J. S. Lt Dran's Observ. 
Surg. (1771) 163 He was dressed, .by the Mate of the Regi- 
ment. 1783 F, Michaelis in Med. Commun. I. 308 The 
medicines were. .given by the mates of the hospital. 2806 
Med. yml. XV. 88 Medical Mates [in the Military’ Medical 
Departmentl.— These are gentlemen who are supposed to 
be acquainted with the compounding of medicines. x8xx 
Self Instructor 577 The suxgeon..i5 allowed a mate to 
assist him. 

d. U. S, Navy. * An officer of the navy, next 
below a warrant-officer, who is not in the line of 
promotion’ {Funk's Stand, Diet. 1895). 

1890 in Century Diet, 

5 . attrib, and Comb., as mate boat, fellow, •liunH 
ing; mate fish, a whale with calf. 

1756 Rhode Isl. Col. Rec. (i860) V. 543 [He] represented 
unto this Assembly, that there is a ferry set up at the Long 
Wharf, in the town of Newport, which hath no *mate boat. 
1887 Hall Caine Deemster xxtCxk, If he had found me a 
cheerier •mate-fellow, I doubt not we should have had some 
cheerful hours together. 27*5 Dudley in PhiL Trans. 
XXXllI. 261 Care is taken by those who kill these •Male 
Fish.. only to fasten the Calf, but not lo kill her, till they 
; have first secured the Cow. 1837 T, Hook yach Brag \\, 
The system of *male-hunling through the medium of the 
newspapers, 

t lidate, a. Obs. Also '3 matt, 3-5 mat, (4 
mete), 4-5 raaat, 5mttat6, matte; Sc. 5 moytt, 
5-7 mail, 6 mayt. [a. OF. mat mated at chess, 
confounded, e.xhausled, dull (mod.F. mat indecl., 
mated, mat, fem. mate, dull, whence Mat a.) =i- 
med.L, mat (us ‘trisiis’ {Gloss, Paris, loth c.), 
Pr. mat, Sp., Pg. mate ^vXi, faded, It. malto dull, 
foolish. From OF. are MHG. mat (G. matt), 
MDu., Du. mat, Sw. matt. Da. mat. The Rom. 
word is a. Pers. mat at a loss, helpless (used in 
shah mill ^ the king is helpless*. Checkmate). 

Gildemeister, Dozy, and other modem scholars, dispute 
the customary view that the Persian word is a. Arab, mdi 
* he has died '.] 

1 . Mated at chess, 

7 1370 Rebt. Cieyle 1S4 o drau^t he was chekmat (//. 
mate), c J407 Lyoc. Reas, tf Sens. 10, I . .Was of a Fera so 
Fonunai In-to a corner dryve and maat. a xsoo MS. Ash- 
rxole 344 (Bodt.Ur. 16b, The blake kjmg 5haTl>c mate at v 
draughtes. Ibid. rSb, Then art thou male w* hys pon, 
a 1600 Mostcqurrie Mise, P. xx. 20 That nou ihair is no 
nek, Nor draught to mak debate, Bot let it brist or brek ; 
For love must lialf it mait. 

2 . Overcome, vanquished, worsted, confounded. 

nixx^Leg. Katk. rotj Maxence & allc hise balden ham 

mate. aszsK Aner, R, 382 And yifeni mon ei swuch bine 
orimwc 3 U him, he is more mat i»e l*cof inumcn mid 
h^ofSc. 0x300 Cursor M. 10041 Pride. .cs ouercummen, 
and mad al mate r 2386 CiiAl'crR Man of Laid s T, E37 
O Colias..Hou myghte Dauid make thee so maat. ex45o 


Merlin siii. 225 And so was Claudas made pore and taiat. 
* 5*3 Douglas jEneis iv. Prol. 253 Dido, .In hir faj-nte 1 ^ 
so mait, within schort quhile, That honestie (etc]. 
i 3 . Exhausted, worn out, dead tired, faint. , 
a 1300 Cursor M, 15875 Mate and weri war hai jan, x?.,. 
Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 1568 He was so mat, be no more 
tenne. 2420-2 Lydg. Thebes it. in Chaucers Idis. (15^1) 
366 b, Tideus of bledyng was wonder feint Male and wtarie, 
and in greate distrebse. 1490 Caxton Eneydos il 25 Hjr 
vysage mate by’ frequente sources of grete teeris. lejs 
Bellenden Cron, Scot. (1821) I. 66 Mony of (jillus folku, 
wery and male, 

4 . Dejected, downcast, discouraged, sorrowfal. 
-23. . Guy JVarry. (A.) 597 He ferd as he wermat, Adosa 
he fel aswoune wi|j hat. c 1350 IVxtl. Palerr.e 1776 Whanr.e 
he his felawes founde of his fare h^i wondred, whi he u-as 
in hat wise we^e^ so maat. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvn. 794 
With mate cher the assail that lelt. 2390 Gower 111. 

7 Riht so mi lust is overthrowe. And of myn oghne thoght 
so mat I wexe. c xepio Tovj'neley Mysi. xix. 245 That sorow- 
full sight shall make hir maytt. 2560 Rollano Crt. I’enut 
It. 314 In all my dayis was 1 not half sa mayt [rime 
dissimulat, fortunait, debait). 

Mate (mi?it), Forms : 3 maten, 3-5 mat, 
5 maat(e, (inat(t)yn), 6 Sc. mayt, mait, 4- 
mate. [a. OF. mater, f, mat Mate a.] 

T. irons. {Chessi) To checkmate. Also ahsdl. 
Sometimes in fig. context or allusively. 

c 1320 Sir Trisir, 315 ‘ Child, what wiltow lay ? ’ ‘ Ojain 
an hauke of noble air Tventi schillinges, to say Whej^r so 
mates oher fair Bere hem bo^e oway c 1440 Promp. Pan. 
329/2 Matyn at the chesse {MS. S., P, maltynl, niata, 
CX489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 478 PJaye well, my childe, 
for ye shall be mated, a 1533 Ld. Berners Hnou xxxvL 
1 13 He sawe a .M. men plaing al the chesse & a nothcr .M. 
that bad played & been malyd. 1563 B. Goock Sghges 
viii, (Arb.) 66 With costly clothes, .Who then dare gyue me 
checke? Garments som time, so gard a kriaue, that he dare 
male a Knyght. 1581 Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Corrv. i. 
(1586) 34 b, Suffering a Gentlewoman to male him at Chests. 
a x6t8 Sylvester Mem. Mortalitie viii. WTcs. (Grosart) II. 
223 The Chess-boord.. Where pawns and kings have equal 
portion ; This leaps, that limps, ibU checks, that necks, that 
mates. 1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof, St. v. xviii (1652)465 
Tame Traylours all ! that could behold an Usurper, Male 
and Check your lawfull Emperour, and neither wag hand or 
tongue in opposition. 1646 Earl Monm. ir. Biondts Qi’dl 
Warres It. 79 AH the above-named were like so many paunes 
at Chesse, which advancing too rashly, were lost ; whilst the 
great men., endeavouring to mate \Qx\g..scacche^iando\ the 
King, rrtet with the like fortune. 2864 Field « July 3/2 
White to play, and mate tn 3 moves. 2865 Merivale Rom. 
£mp. VIII. Jxiii. 23 Nerva had mated his assailants? but 
his own game was now nearly played out. i8fi6 Daily 
Nexvs 19 J uly 3/2 Pollock was mated at the 46lh move, 
fb. iutr. To undergo checkmate, be mated. Obs, 
1423 Jas. I Hingis Q. clxviii. Help now my ^me, that ts 
in poynt to mate, n 2585 Montco.merie CheniehrSlaetxb 
For vnder cure I gat sik chek, Quhilk I mlcht nocht re* 
muif nor^nek, Bot eyther stall or mait. 
f 2 , traits. To' overcome, defeat, subdue. Obs, 
a 122$ Auer. R. 98 O none wise ne muwe je beteresauuen 
ou suluen, ant maten, & oueicumen him beierc. c«3*o 
Cast. Love 830 Prude,. a! matyd and overcome wes Thorgh 
bucsoninesse that sheo ches. CX450 Mirour Saluacioisn 
3281 Tbe qwene of heven hym matid with hire sons pas- 
slonne, c 1500 Melusine 226 Your noble cheualrye &' puys* 
saunce haue not only mated me & made lasse myn honour, 
but also [etc.]. C T590 Marlowe Faust. Chorus s Not 
marching now in fields of Thracimene, Where Mars did 
mate the Carthaginians. 

transf 1625 Bacon Ess., Death (Arb.) 385 There iS do 
passion in the minde of man, so wcake, but it Males, and 
blasters, the Feare of Death. 

lib. App. used for: To destroy; to kill. 

. a 1300 Cursor Jit. 21041 pat Impeiur wend him [John] to 
mat ; In a tun was welland bat Fild of oyle he did him 
scholt. CX400 Destr. Troy 9532 Fyve hundritli' fully of 
jjcre fj’ne shippes, (hade ben] Consumet ..And mony mo 
were ^re marred, & mated with fire. 

1 3 . To nonplus, baffle, render powerless (a per- 
son) ; to render nugatory (a design). Obs, 
a 2300 Cursor M. 8479 Was na clcrc sa crafti kend, . . 
mogbl pe clerc wit cierge mat pat cuih pe bokes pat be 

wrai. 2529 More D>vx/qf^i. Wks. 148/2 In what point quod 
he, hath that mated you ? 2596 Danett tr. Comines (i 6 j 4 ) 
277 They (wisdom and good government] might 
haue mated his enterprise in Italic. i6ri Speed //A/, 
Brit. vii. xii. 262 They mated the Saxons in all their dc» 
signes. 1623 Fletcher Rule a Wfe ni. i, He stood up to 
me. And mated my commands I 1626 Bacon Sytva % ^ 
Wee sec Audacitie doth almost binde nnd mate theWeaker 
Sort.of Minds. 2642 ChaS. I Mess, to Ho. Comm., h-etnm’. 

8 Which _then w'ould have mated and we.akned the Con- 
spirators in the l>eginning. 1670 Cotton Esfernon u n- 
65 By whose assistance he thought with less difficuKy to 
mate the ambitious Designs of tlic League. 

t 4 . To put.oiit of countenance ; to render hclplt^s 
by terror, shame, or discouragement ; to daunt, 
abash ; to stupefy. Obs. 

^ c 2416 Hocclevk PHn. Poems xv. 23 Lat nat tbe stiook of 
indigence vs male. 1586 Marlowe xst Pt. Tambtirl.x-U 
How now, my Lord? what, mated andamared Tohearetbe 
king thus thdcjaicn like himsclfc? 2597 Lylv ll'cman in 
Mcone iV. i. 257 O bury all thy anger in ihiskisse, And mate 
mc^ not with yuering my ofTcnce. 2605 Shaks. Pif'f' 
V. i. 85 My inlnde she ha's mated, and amaz’d mv 
1 thinke, but dare not speake, 2632 Le Grys tr. 

Paten. 311 The army. .Icing mated with lii< commingi ni« 
vigor and bh glory rendred it sclfc lo him. *63® Ua-yE’ 
nant Witts V i. Your Wine mates them, they andersU^® 
it not. 2646 Farl Mosm. tr. Biondr* Civil Ir arret V. tor 
This and some other lot^o had rather madded them 
mated sligottiti] the FncHsh. x65t N. Bacon Pii-- 

Cozt. Eng. 11/ xxvi. (1739) ‘I l»e Dutchnsof Burcundy.. 
mated him with Ph.nnioms and Apparitions of dead 
of the House of York. 1706 I’jjitLirs (ed. Kerseyh To 
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'Maiej..x6 amaze or a'^tomsh, to daunt, dash, or put out of 
countenance. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. x. (1854) III. 275 
Twenty years of depression and continual failure mated the 
spirits of the cavaliers. 

f 5. To exhaust, weary ; to cause to be weary or 
tired out; to dull or weaken (passion). Obs. 

a i4oo-So.<4/e2r«««f^ri27o’Mased&matIdoft>aireslrenthes. 
1489 Caxtos Faytes of A. i. xxiv. 77 The fyftfae that they 
be not mated nor traueylled nor made the more feble for 
honger. 1513 Douglas ASneis ix. x. 37 Our chyldir 3yng 
..Wj'ld deyr throu out the woddis, chars and mayt {L. Fe- 
tiaitt itivi^lnni puer-i silvas^te Jatig’ant]. a 1693 Urqtt- 
hart's Rabelnis nr. xxxi. 258 The Ardour of Lechery is very 
much subdued and mated by frequent Labour. 

Mate '(nitfit), [f. Mate sbJ^] 

1. iratis. To equal, rival; to vie or cope with; 
to be a match for, ? Obs. 

- 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, .vh'ii. (Percy Soc.) 212 Infinite 
I am, nothing can me mate. 1580 Ord. of Praycrm Lihirg. 
Serv. Q. Eliz. (1847) 573 The Boy matelh the man of aged 
gravity. 1613 Shaks; Hetu 11,274 My euerRoiall 

Master, Dare mate a sounder man then Surrie can be. 1690' 
Child Disc. Trade (1698) 74 Nor ever did we greatlyprospcr 
upon it [our trade to East-lndia], till our interest was much 
abated by laws, nor ever shall mate the Dutch in it; till our 
intere^st be as low as theirs. 1897 Dryoen Virg^. Georg, jii. 
371 They [the Waves] mate the middle Region with their 
height. 1718 Pope Iliad xni. 414 In standing fight he 
mates Achilles’ force. 18x4 Scott Ld. of Isles 1. xii. In 
speed His galley mates the flying steed. 

b. intr. To claim equality with, arch. 

1692 Vittd. Carol, iil. 40 When the safety of the Nation 
was at stakcj [they] insolently contend, nay male it with 
their Sovereign. 1702 Rowe Tnitierl. r. ii. 67S Thou., 
hast dar'd To lift thy wretched self above the Stars And 
mate with Power Almighty, 1884 Tennyson Beckel i. iii, 
If Canterbury bring his cross to court, I.et York bear his to 
mate with Canterbury. 

2. trans. To match; to marry; to join in mar- 
riage ; to take or give in marriage. 

1607 Shaks. Timon 1. i. 140 How shall she be endowed, If 
shebe mated withanequall Husband? i842TENNYSONZ,oc^r- 
ley Halley Thou art mated with a clown. 1843 Lytton Arw/ 
Bar. II. iii, I fear that the king will be teased into mating 
my sister with the Count of Charolots. 1862 Merivale 
Rom. Emp. (1865) V. xl. 57 The females of ingenuous birth 
were not numerous enough to mate them. 

reft. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 55 I’d sooner mate me 
with A cloud,. .Or wed a polar bear, 
b. intr, for refi., 

2589 Warner Alb Eng. vi. x.vxi. (1612) 154 The g.nyest 
Females mate With Louies as soon as Lordes. 1838 Lyttom 
Leila r. iii, Permission were easier given to thee to wed the 
wild tiger, than to mate with the loftiest noble of Morisca. 
*862 Whittier Amy Wentvi. 149 Oh, rank is good, and 
gold is fair, And high and low mate ill. 2895 A. C Fox- 
Davies Armorial Fani. p. xx. In England men mate with 
whom they will. 

3. trans. To pair (animals, esp, birds) for the 
purpose of breeding. Also with up, 

j6oi Shaks. Alls Welli. i. 102 The hind that would be 
mated by the Lion Mu.st die for loue. 1859 Darwin Vrig. 
Spec. i. {1873I 30 Pigeons can be mated for life. 1883 Truth 
28 May 836/1 Two of her Majesty’s cows have been sent to 
Herefordshire to be mated with the famous bull, I.ord Wil- 
ton. 1899 Feathered iVorld 10 Mar. 477 The birds had 
been previously mated up. 

transf. 1882 ‘Ouida' Maremma I. 165 ‘One does not 
mate a trailing weed with a young oak', she said, 
b. inir. Of animals, esp. birds : To pair. 

1870, 1903 (see Mating ///. n.]. 1877 Burroughs £/nfr 
^ Poets (1^3) 103 These birds do not mate. 

4. tram. To join suitably with ; to associate, 
couple, treat as comparable with. Also, f to pro- 
vide with what is suitable. 

*593 Shaks. Ven. ^ Ad. 909 Her more than hast is mated 
with deJayes. 1626 J. Haig Let. in J. Russell Haigs (i 83 i} 
178, I pray you ..write to my Colonel ..desiring him., 
to mate me in clothes if you be not able. 1669 Drvden & 
Davenant Tempest i. i, And on a night, mated to his design, 
Antonio ope’d the gales of Milan. 1703 Rowe Ulyss. \. i. 
52 'Twou'd make Comparison., monstrous seem, as if to mate 
A Mole-Hill with Olympus. 1891 J. Winsor Columbus 
54 None knew this better than those, like Las Casas, who 
mated their faith with charity of act. 

5. intr. To consort, keep company xvitk. 

a 1832 ' Barry Cornwall' The Owl 5 Not a bird of the 
forest e’er mates with him. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) 
II. 1. i’u II ‘Ihe judge, debarred from punishment, Mates 
with the felon ere he endelh. 1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. 
of Fleet 1 . 160 It was a shame that a gentleman of his rank 
should mate with men whose proper place was among the 
thieves of Turnmill Street. 

b. trans. To accompany suitably. 

1870 itloRRis Earthty Par. I. r. 369 Hou' siveet it would 
be, could I hear, Soft music mate the drowsy afternooa 

Mats, obs. form of Meat. 

II Mate (mm-tit). Also 8 mathe, jnathe, 8-9 
matte, mati. [Sp, mate, a. Quichua mati, explained 
in Gonzalez Holguin’s Voeab. de la kngna Quichua 
(1608) as ‘ vessel or dish made of calabash 

1. A vessel, usually a gourd or calabash, in which 
the leaves of mate(see 2)are infused; also 

17*7 tr, Freuer's Voy. 252 They put the Herb (of Para- 
guay] into a Cup, or Bowl, made of a Calabash, or Gourd, 
tippM with Silver, which they call Mate. 1826 StR F. B. 
Head Journ. Pampas 87 He used to get it for me., in a little 
mat^ cup, which did not hold more than an egg-shell. 2842 
Penny Cycl, XXIV.135/X It [the Mat€l is drunk out of a 
vessel called male, 1884 Health Exhib. CataL 9/1 Speci- 
mens of Mate or Paraguay Tea, with Mate Cup. 

2, a. An infusion of the leaves of the shrub Ilex 
paraguayensis ; Paraguay-tea (see Paraquat). 


2758 in Ann, Reg. 363/1 The pure leaf, the infusion 
of which is called mate. 1760772 tr. fuan 4- LHloa's l^oy. 
(ed. 3) I. 270 Another common liquor in this country fxc, 
Quito] is the mat^ which answers to tea in the East Indies. 
28S3 Encycl. Brit. XV, 627/2 I^Iate acts as a restorative 
after great fatigue in the same manner as tea. 1901 Brit. 
Med. ymU No. 2092. 301 The major part of the Estancieros 
(farmers) are great meat eaters and enormous consumers 
of male or Paraguayan tea. 

b. The shrub itself ; also, its leaves prepared for 
infusion. 

1768 J. Byron Harr, Patagonia (ed. 2) 193 Matte, a herb 
from Paraguay. 1777 Robertson Hist. Arner. Note ci. 
II. siB From the trade of Malbd^ or herb of Paraguay, 
1818 T. Bland S. Avier. in Anter. St.Fapers, For. Relat. 
(1834) IV. 279 The young shoots and leaves of the matte, 
it would seem, have received the name odyerboj rather from 
[etc.]. 1839 A 11 year Round No. 32. 127 Cultivate the mati. 
1866 Treas. Boi. 6x8/2 The drinking tube is then inserted, 
and boiling waterpoured on the Mate. 1879 Cassells Teckn. 
Ednc. in. 186 Paraguay Tea. or Mate. ..A small shrub 
with oval, wedge-form. .smooth leaves. 

c. attrib., mate pot, wood\ Tnatd mangos- 
teen, Garcinia purpurea (Drury Useful PI. India 
1873; p. 223). 

1879 J. Beerbohm Patagonia Hi. 30 The tobacco-pipe and 
the mate-pot went round the circle without any intermission. 
1883 Eneycl. Brit. XV. 627/1 A yerbal or mate wood. 
Mat6(e : see Maty. 

Mateco, variant of Matico. 
t Ma'ted, ppL a.^ Obs. [f. Mate z/.i + -ed i.] 

: 1 . Confounded, amazed. 

1581 T. Howell Denises (1879) 211 The hitter smarte that 
slraine.s my mated minde. 1^2 Stanyhurst ^neis 11. 
(Arb.) St A feare then general mens mated senses atached. 
cxs86 C’TESS Pembroke Ps. xlviu. H, The things they see 
Amaze their mated mindes. 

2 . Checkmated. 

1656 CowLEV Pindar. Odes, Destinie i. Here I the losing 
parly blame For those false Aloves that break the Game,. . 
And above all, th’ HI Conduct of the mated Xing. 

JVIated (mF‘ *t^), ppl. a,^ [f. Mate v.'^ + -ed 
M atched; married; chiefly in ill- or well-mated. 

1667 [implied in ill-mated: see III- 7]. iSzt Joanna 
Baillie Metr, Leg.^ Lady G. Bailtie In, Sweet union held 
of mated will. 1899 Scribners Mag. XXV. 50/1 Two well- 
hnated young lovers. 

Matefeloun, obs. form of Matfellon. 
t tDSate-griifon. Bist, [repr. Pr. matagrifun 
(* Kill-Greek *), f. inatar to kill + Grifun Grif- 
fon L] The name of a siege-tower used by 
Richard I. 

e 1200 Rich. Devizes in Chron, Stephen^ Men. II 4- Rich. I 
(Rolls) III. 402 Rex Anglis .. fecit cnsteHum Hgneum.. 
jukta muros Messante, quod, ad opprobrium Grifonum, 
‘Mategrifun* nominavU, 13.. Coer de A. 2878 Ther leet ' 
he pyght hys pavyJoun, And arerede hys Male-gryffon, , 
Ibid. ^3 The Robynet and the Mate-Griffon, Al that they 
hytie wente adoun. CX330 R.^ Brunne Chron. (i8io) 157 
His pele fro hat forward he (Richard I) cald it mate Gnf 
foun, 1788 Grose Milit. Antiq, II. 303 The robinet and 
mate-griffon threw both darts and stones. 

Matel, obs. form of Metal sb. 
il KEatelass^ (matrias^). [Fr., f. wa/e/rrr Mat- 
tress,] A French dress goods of silk, or silk and 
wool, having a raised design. Also attrib. or adj. 
having a raised pattern like quilting. 

1882 Caulff.ild & Saward Diet. Needlework s.v., Male- 
lass6 silk is employed for dresses and mantles. 1884 Knight 
Dict.Mech. SuppC sZtB Matelasse^s. sUk-and-wool French 
dress goods. 1^7 Daily News 9 Sept. 6/5 There are endless 
designs in matelass€ cloth, a considerable mixture of silk 
being woven In with the wool. 

JMatelent, variant of Maltalent Obs. 
lUtateless (met 'ties), a. [f. Mate sb.'i- -less.] 

1 , Without a mate, partner, or companion. 

1590 T. MjourETl Sil^ormes 13 Shalt thou alone die 
mateJesse, I'hisbe mine? 1612 Peacham Minerv. Brit. ii. 
186 The Thrush a tenor; off a little space, Some mateless 
Dove doth murmur out the base. 1705 Tate IFarriour's 
Welc. xliv, 111 teach 3*00 then the Charm that shall . . make 
. . The Mateless Nightingal no more complain. 1837 New 
Monthly Mag. XLIX. 23 One mateless dove is answering. 
1887 Bowen Vtrg. .^Eneid iv. 553 Mateless and all un- 
blamed, untutored in love and its pain ! 
t 2 , Unrivalled, matchless, unparalleled. Obs. 

1570 B. Gooce Pop. Kingd. i. (1880) i Good Muse de- 
clare, my force to vveake can not therto attaine^Ne can dis- 
close the mysteries, of such a matelesse raigne, 1624 
Quarles Sion’s Elegies i. 12 Say, if e’re j'our eyes beheld,, 
more unparallel’d And matelesse Evills. a 1644 G. Sandys 
Virg. ./Eneisw. (R.), The clouds, and lightnings matelesse. 

To forge with brasse, and speed of horn-hooft force. 

11 matelote (matript), Also 8-9 matelotte, 

9 matelot. [Fr., f. matelot sailor.] 

1 . A dish of fish served in a sauce of wine, onions 
and other seasoning, such as mnshrooms, oysters, 
etc. ; also, a dish of other viands similarly dressed. 

2730-6 Bailey (fol.),VJ/tf/e/tf//elin Cookery], victuals dressed 
after the seamens waj'. 1747 Mrs. Glasse Cooheiy^s A Pig 
Matelote. 1759 W. Verbal Cookery xiriiL 97 This sauce 
may serve for several good uses ; but for )^ur matelotte pre- 
pare it with a ladle or two of your cuUts, with a few nice 
Dutton mushrooms. 1818 Moore Fudge Fam. Paris xiL 
12$ The bliss Of an eel matelote. 18*3 Scott Quentin D. 
Pref., The matelot of pike and eels. x^6 Mrs. Gore Eng. 
Char. (1652) 47 An unctuous matelotte of eels. 

2 . An old sailors’ danc^ in duple rhythm, similar 
to the hornpipe. rare~^, 1890 in Century Diet. 

Hence Matelote v. irans.^ to make into a mate- 
lote (sense i). 


• x844THACKERAYGrtf««yiV/iWks. t886 XXIII.sSr, I have 
tasted him [the eel] charmingly maielotted with mushrooms 
and onions, 

IHately (m?i*tli), al rare. [f. Mate 
-LY 1.] Friendly, sociable, intimate. 

1822 T. Mitchell Arisioph. II. 184 With Cleon he’s 
friendly and mately, 

Silately, n.“ Bet. Also mateley. An alleged 
synonym tor Urde, 

x688 R. Holme Armoury x. 49/1 A Cross Urdee .. 
goeth under several terms.. as, a Cross Mately, a Cross 
Flanked [etc.]. 1889 in Elvin Gloss. Her. 

Sdatens, obs. pi, form of Matin L 
Mateo- ; see Mat/Eo-. 

II Jilatei' (mFi'toj). [L, == Mother.] 
fl. The thickest plate of the astrolabe. (Cf. 
mother.') Obs. 

. 1594 BLUNDEViL^.iTrc. VL Introd. (1636)599 The fore-part 
contayneih two principal] part.s^ that is, ihe Mater, which 
is unmovable, and the Rete, which is movable. Ibid. 600. 

2 . Anat. See Dura Mater, Pia mater, 

3. Chiefly in schoolboys’ slang, used familiarly 
for mother. (Cf. pater,') 

1864 Hewync Eton School Days 1. 3 * Good-bye, mater ; 
good-bye, Letty said Philip, * Mind you write often ',said 
his mother. 1888 }. Paym Myst. Mirbridge xxvii. The 
Mater will do anything for me. 1897 RHt. IVeekly 7 Jan. 
214/3 Brydon’s mater was a veritable matchmaker. . 
jyCater, obs. form of Matter, Mehtab. 
Materas, obs. form of Mattress. 

II Materfamilias (mei-tOifami-lias). [L., f. 
mater mother + familidSy old gen. of familia 
Family.] The mother of a household. 

1^56 G. Harris yustinian 28 Denominated according to 
their sex, either Pntres /amiliamm, ovvtatrcs/amiliarum. 
f86t jyheai ^ 'Fares ii. rj Mrs. I,eslie seemed rather over- 
powered by her responsibilities as hlaterfamilias. 1891 [see 
Paterfamilias e]. 

3yraterfil(l)on, obs. forms of Matfellon. 
tlVCate'ria’ble, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [f. L. 

Matter -(--able.] »MATERiALa.andjA 
1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. Ep. iii. in Ashm. (1652) m Re- 
duced to thejT beginning materiable. 1652 Zeal Examined 
Add. § 13. 4S Some visible and solid materiable of forcible 
Laws. 


Material (matls'rial), a. and sb. [ad, late L. 
mdteridiiSf f. materia Matter sb} : see -al. 

Cf, F, vtatiriel adj, and sb., tnaUrianx sb. pU Sp., Pg, 
material, It, materiale\ also the modTeut. forms (chiefly 
from Fr.>, G. materiell adj., material sb., Du. maierieil 
adj., niaieriaal shj 

A. adf 

1. Scholastic Philosophy and Tluol. (Opposed to 
Formal.) a. Pertaining to matter as opposed to 
form. Material cause : see Cause 5. f Of num- 
ber ! Concrete. 

e 1386, c 1430 (see Formal A. x]. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys 
(Roxb.) Introd. j The fyrst is ckpyd cause efficyenlTne 
secunde they clepe cause maieryal. 1588 Kyd Househ. 
P/:iV.WkR.(i9oi) 280 Formal! number may infiniilycncrease, 
but the I\IaterialI cannot multiply so much. 1660 Jkr. Taylor 
Worthy Commnn.y § 3. 52 Not the sound, or the letters 
and syllables, that is, not the material part, but the formal. 
1669 (see Formal A. i). 1697 tr. Burgersdicins his Logic 1. 
Jcvi. 56 Form is. .divided. .into htateria! and Immaterial. 
Material Form is that which is produced out of the Power 
of Matter, or which dependeth upon Matter in that self 
same Moment and Act, by which it is made. X713 [see For.m- 
ally 1). 1827 [see For.mal A. i]. 


b. That is (so and so) merely so far as its 
* matter* is concerned. 

Material sin: a wrong action apart from the evil in- 
tention that is necessary to constitute it a sin in the full 
sense of the word ; so ma/cnal heresy, schism, schismatic, 
etc. Material righteousness: righteousness as definable 
by conduct, without regard to its motive. 

x6$6 Bramkall Repiic.ix. 341 Theywho separate actually 
without just cause, may doe it out of invincible ignorance, 
and consequently they are not formall but only materiall 
Schismaticks, i^oNoRRisBrrt//7i/rfrj(i692) 95 The desiring 
material Righteousness by a direct act of the Will actually 
makes a man formallj' Righteous. 

2. Logic. Concerned with the matter, as distin- 
guished from the form, of reasoning. (Opposed to 
formall) 

1628 T. Spencer Logteh 232 A material! Illation is when 
the consequent goes with the Antecedent: yet soasit fol* 
lowes the same, not by force thereof. 1607 tr. Burgersdicins 
his Logic 1. xxviiL 1 13 The hlaterial Mooes affect the Matter 
of the enunciation, viz. either Subject or Predicate.^ x727-^t 
Cha^icers Cycl. s. v. Circle, The material circle [in lcg|cj 
..consists of two syllogisms, the former whereof proves the 
cause by the effect ; and the latter the effect by the cat^. 
X727-52 Ibid. s.v. Object, Material Object.. w the thing 
itself that is considered, or treated of.. . Formal Object is the 
manner of considering it. 1850 WhatElv AVew/. Logic (ed. 9. 
III. § 3 The remaining class (viz- where the 
follow from the Premises) may be calW the Materia^r 
Non-Iogical FalladM. ,864 Bowen II!:, 

material truth of the Conclusion depends upon the materia! 
truth of the Premises. , , j 

3. Of or pertaining to matter or body ; formed or 

consisting of matter; corporeal. 

hdri ta. dsftat of light matonal. ,3,8 
m i” DC r. X . vni. (M 9 S) 3^3 Th.ckcnos and 
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material. 

boj’stcusnes of tnateryaU parlies is cause and welle of heuy- 
nesse and of Jyghtnesse. 1413 Pilgr. Scnvle (Caxlon) v. j. 
(jS-g) 73 Mundus is the material world, but seculum is 
taken for the cndun-nge of the world, c 144 ° Rovi. 

xix. 66 (Harl. MS.) fere beth two manerof medycj'ns, J>at is 
to $ey, material, and spiritual. «XS 33 Frith DisJ>. Purg, 
To Rdr. A i-i b, I meane not his matenall crosse that he hym 
self dyed on, but a spretuall crosse. 1563 Homilicsw. Place 
tf Time 0/ Prayer 1. (1859) 344 doth allow the material 
temple made of lime and stone. .to be his house. 1655 
Evely.s Diary (1827) 11 . 104 He believed the sunn to be a 
material fire. 1736 Butler Arial. j. iii. Wks. 1874 I. 68 
The material world appears to be, in a manner, boundless 
and immense. aiB$a Buckle Civxliz. (1869I HI. v. 365 
While heat was supposed to be material it could not be con* 
ceivcd as a force. 

abscl. 1850 O. Winslow Diner Life i. 6 The perishing of 
the material is not the annihilation of the immaterial. 1874 
Savce Compar, Philol. vli. 263 The analysis of the material 
is not the same as the analysis of the mental. 

+ Forming the material or substance of a 
thing. Obs, rare-~^. 

1605 Shaks. Lear iv. it 35 She that her selfe will sliuer 
and disbranch From her materiall sap. 

f C. Applied to the terrestrial sphere. Ohs. 

15SX RECORDE(/iV/«*)TheCastleof Knowledge.. .Containing 
the explication of the sphere bothe celestial! and materiall. 
1657 North's Plutarch, Add. Lives 6 The Mathematicians 
and Astrologers attribute the Invention of the Materiall 
Sphere to this subtill Philosopher [Archimedes], 

t d. Of diseases : ? Organic as opposed to 
functional. Ohs. 

1528 Pavnel .yrr/rrrreV iv. If they, .eyther incline 

to materiall sickenes or to vnmateriall. Ibid., If the sicke- 
nes be materiall one maye eate the more at diner, 1541 R. 
Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. O iv, They [cauteres] 
be necessary*, .to be gyuen in all dj’sposycyons of maladyes 
and specj'all in raateryal maladyes. 

4. Concerned tvith or involving matter or cor- 
poreal substance, its presence, use, or agency. 
Material theory (of heat) : the theory that heat is 
a material substance caloric’). 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exeinp. 1. v. 149 These temptations 
are crasse and material, and soon discernable ; it will require 
some greater ob'Jcn'ation to arm against such as are more 
spiritual and immaterial. 2822 Coleridge 7 Vz^A-/. 29 Dec., 
bchiller has the material Sublime : to produce an effect he 
sets^ you a whole town on fire [etc.], a 1824 Campbell To 
Petinb(no,\ih.tXi Science from Crcation’sface Enchantment's 
veil withdraws, What lovely visions yield their place To 
cold material laws! xSSa Tyndall Heat ii, § 17 (1870) 23 
Two rival theories, .which are named respectively the ma- 
terial theory, and the dynamical, or mechanical, theory of 
heat X867 H. Macmillan Bible Teach. Pref. (1870) 14 
Agriculture, though the most material of all our pursuits, 
is teaching us truths bej’ond its own direct province, 1874 
Green Short Hist, ix. | i.S'ya The attempt to secure spiritual 
results by material force. ^1877 MKS.OLX?nAin P/ahers Plor. 
iv. 94 The painter's art is at once ethereal and material. 
j 832 T, H. Green in Pfind No. 25. 29 Ihe material atomism 
of popular science. 

b. In opprobrious -use, usually coupled with 
g/vfj : Characterized by conduct, a tendency, point 
of view, etc. wliich is not elevated ; unspiritual. 

i$BB Kva ji/otise/t. Phil. Wks, (1901) 267 Not ofscruile or 
materiall witt, but. .apt to studie or contemplat. 2700 Dry* 
den Cymon Iph. 255 His gross maici-tal soul at once 
could find Somewhat in her excelling all her kind. 2850 
Robertson Serm. Ser. iii. viL (1863) lor The Romish 
doctrine contains a truth whlcli it is of importance to dis- 
engage from the gros.s and material form with which it has 
been overlaid. 2853 C. Broste Villette xxxvi, What I s.tw 
struck me..asgrossTymaterial,notpocticaHy spiritual. xBys 
Manning Mission Ji.Gh0stlx.s5-j 'ibe gross heavy material 
love of the world. 

c. Relating to the physical, as opposed to the 
intellectual or spiritual, aspect of things ; concerned 
with physical progress, bodily comfort, or the like. 

2843 Hrzscott Mexico 1. iii. I. 57 note, The Mexican 
heaven may remind one of Dante's in its material enjoy- 
ments ; which, in ^th, are made up of light, music, and 
motion. ^ Ibid. iv. ii. 11 . 128 It was the material civiliza- 
tion, which belongs neither to the one nor the other. 285S 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 379 Better material accommod.nlion 
you could have nowhere. xSSx M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 
^9 1 he old bonds of relationship, and community of material 
interests, 2873-4 Dixon T‘.i>o Queens IV. xix. iv. 25 When 
the fury ceased, the city was a moral and material wreck. 
2879 M. Arnold Equality ^ViKtd Ess. 70 France.. is the 
country where material well-being is most widely spread. 

5. Of serious or substantial import; of much 
conscouence; importnnt. 

2529 More Dyahge i. WTcs. 225/1 Slth this thing is much 
material, as wherupon many great thynges do dcpcndc. 
1605 Shaks. Mach. 111. i. 136 Whose absence is no lesse 
inalcriall to me, 'Jlien is his Fathers. 2625 Bacon Ess., 
Cunning (.\rb.) 439 would pul that which svas mo^t 
M.Heriall in the Post.scrifit. 266.sGlanvill/?c/:/^<7w. Doipti. 
23 Tis a pertinent and nuiterial cnouiry to ask, whence’ the 
Soul is ? 2666-7 Marvell Corr. Wks. 2872-5 1 1 . 209 Tlie 
Polbbill is printed, but with no materwll errors- 270955\\irT 
Adv. Ilelig. Wks, 1755 TI. r. 117 That is no material ob. 
Jection ag.ainst ibe dcMgn itself. 17x9 Dn For.Crr/rrc 11. xv, 
I have nothing material to say. 2769 Junius Lett, ill 29 
The hast charge.. is Indeed the most material of all. 2769 
Burke Lett., Pfro. Keckin^ham (2844) I. 212 His conv:- 
qucncc in the India Hou^c is much more material to him 
than his rank in parliament. 1823 Scott Peteril xx, When 
as»-arc of this maleri.al fact, it l>ccame Julian 5 business to 
leave Uverpoo! directly. 2827 Haluam Const. JDit. (1876) 
I. V. -76 In one I'oint more material, ..the commons success- 
fully vindicated their pririlegcs. 2847 Grotc 6>,Yr/ ilxxxv. 
(1862) III. 24S 'I*hc Athenians had a materul interest m the 
iluarreL 1896 Cc/r^/rry.J/rt/. Nov. 22 IHclseldom interlined 
a word or made a material correction. 


"b. Predicatively, with inf, or clause as subject. 

■ *547 J* Harrison Exhort, Scoties b viij, Whether he came 
out of Italy or not, is not muche matenall. Spenser 

F. Q. II. X. 74 That were too long thetr infinite contents 
Here to record, ne much materiall. 162* Mabbe tx. Aleman's 
Guzman dJAlf. ii. 102 It is not much materiall which gate 
wee goe out at. 1642 Wilkins P/nth. Plagick i. vii. {2648) 
30 'Tis not materiall to the force of this instrument, whether 
the rundles of it be big or little. *7x2 M. Henry Commun. 
IV. God i. Wks, 1853 !• it is essential to a letter that it 
be directed, and material that it be directed right. x8oz 
P/ed. Jml. VIII. 256 It is very material to distinguish 
them with accuracy. 2890 Ld. Halsbury in Lasv Times 
Rep. LXIV. 3/2 Before dealing with the particular clauses 
..it is material to notice the problem which the Legislature 
had to solve, 

c. Pertinent, germane, or essential to. 

1603 Holland Plor. 232 Those [things] that be 
most material! and necessarie for mans felicitie. z6xx Shaks. 
Cymh. I. vit. 207. ^ 2665 Manley GroUn^ Lows C. IParres 
121 Nor was It a little material, to their advantage, if [etc.]. 
2697 Dryden Firg. Geor^. il 249 , 1 pass the rest, whose ev'ry 
Race and Name, And Kinds are less material to my Theme. 
28x0 Scott Ivanhoe xxvii. Certain passages material to his 
uneferstanding the rest of this important narrative. 2B24 
Coleridge Tabled. 20 June, A slight contrast of character 
is very* material to happiness in marriage. 2876 Gladstone 
Homeric Synchr. 145 The point material to the present in- 
quiry is that [etc.]. 

d. Chiefly Laio, Applied to evidence or facts 
which are of such significance as to be likely to 
influence the determination of a cause, to alter the 
character of an instrument, etc. Also const, inf. : 
Serving materially (Jo prove). 

2582 Lambard 11. vil (2583) 213 To take. .the In- 

formation . . (or so much thereof as shall be materiall to 
prooue the Felonie). 2602 R. Johnson Kxngd. tf- Comm-iv. 
(2603) 80 What they did one against another in the time of 
Charles the fife, is not much material! to prove their 
courage. 2799 Hull Advertiser 3/3 Me has been 

tw’Ice examined, but a material witness was wanting. 2848 
Arnould P!ar. !ftsur.{rZ66) l.ii. 1.489 Facts, the statement 
of which may reasonably* be presum^ likely to have such 
an influence on the judgment of the underwriter are called 
material facts ; a statement of such facts is called a material 
representation. 1882 Ld. Coleridge in Times 5 July* 4/2 
The alteration which vitiates a contract must be material — 
that is, one which alters the character of the instrument itself. 
f e. quasi-tf^A^. In an important degree. Obs» 
2633 Holcroft Procopius Pref. A2, Procopius. .was a 
very material coucented Agent in all these Wars. 
t6. Kullof matter, sound information, orsense, Ohs, 
x6oo Shaics. a. K a. lit. Hi. 32 A materiall foole. x6ox 
B. JoNSON Poetaster \. i, What thinks Materiall Horace of 
his learning? cs6ii Chapman I/iad xxiv, 566 His speech 
euen charm’d his eares : So orderd ; so materiall. 26x2 
Bacon Ess., Despatch (Arb.) 247 Beware of being too 
materiall. when there is any impediment, or obstruction in 
mens will. 2663 J. Livingston Plem. Charact. in Set. Biog. 
(1845)1.335 Mr.^ames Simson, a very able and materiall 
preacher. 2685 Evelyn (2857) II. 224 Her discourse, 
vvhtch was alu'ays material, not trifling. 
t7. In physical sense: Bulky, massive, solitl. Ohs. 
2637 Austen Fruit Trees 11. 266 Wild materiall fruU-trecs 
have no power to engraft themselves. 2725 Leoni Palla^ 
dio's Archit.{\-j^s)\, it The Tuscan is so rude and material, 
that it is seldom used above ground. 2735 in PoPe's Lett. 
I. Suppl, 30 This was only in ordine ad, to anoiner more 
matcri.il Volume, 

B. sb. 

•f 1, //. Things that are material. Ohs, 

2587 Golding Dc Plornay xiv. 206 What doth.. matter 
[bring forth] but matter, and materiall but' materialles? 
2605 Timme Quersit. 1. xv. 14 Simples may* be distinguished 
..into those things whicli arc simply formals, and into those 
which arc simply materials. 

2. The matter from which an .niticle, fabric, or 
structure is made. Chiefly collect, pi, or sing. 

^ Rasv materials', unmanufactured material ; material which 
is in a preparatory stage in a manufacturing process. NXviJig. 
pi. 1536 Alerd, Reg. (1844) 1 , 294 To by* slanis, lyme, and 
all materiallis neidfuU thairto. x6io^ B. Jonson Atch. i. i, 
Your stills, your glasses, your malcrialls. 2622 hlAssiNccR 
JD’rg. Pfart. HI. i. [He] Took from the matrons* neck the 
richest fcwels Ana purest gold as the matcri.als 'i*o finish up 
his work [fc, an image]. 2665 Boyle Occas. Re/l. {2848) 340 
This Child.. despising meer Bread,.. his Mother is fain to 
disguise the Materials of it into Cake. ^ 1725 De Foe Foy. 
round JPorld (yZ^o) 320 Gunpowder, .with other materials 
for kindling fire. 2726 Swift Gw//A*Tr'iii, iv, A palace may 
be built in a week, of materials so durable as to last for ever. 
27^ [sec Raw iLa c}. 1864 Burton Scot Abroad I, iii. 218 
Adventures which would make good raw materials for 
scvcr.al novels. 1865 Lubbock Preh, Times 25 Considering 
how perishable are the materials 'out of which clothes arc 
necessarily formed. 2870 Yeats Nat, Hist. Comm, s With- 
out a considerable knowledge of raw materials, and of their 
adaptations, we could not live. 

sing. 2638 J UNius /VtrV/. Ancients ^7 Art can doc nothing 
without Inc materi-nll ; whereas the materiall without Art 
hath her own worthinessc. 2662 Gcrcier i'rinc. (1665) 25 
When Builders s« their Copings [etc.]., to decay they must 
have patience, since there is no Mrterial but is subject 
there unto. 2796 Hunter \t. St.^Pierre's Stud. Nat, (1799' 
III. 64B By drauang from a foreign country* the raw material 
of their clothing. 2828 Carlyle (2857) 1 . 206 It iv not 
the material but the workman that is wanting. 2833 Urc 
Philos, Pfrtuuf, V. 207 Flax . .constitutes the material ol jlnen 
cloth, 2849 SIacaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I, 351 The ordinary 
materi.al v>*as brick. 2853 Ibid. III. 427 The rawmateri.nl out 
of which a good army may* be formed existed in grc.at abund- 
ance among the Irish. 1663 I*. Barry Dockyard P.con. 100, 
jCx,it6 jrr, 4J<£ for material, and JC797 ifix. sid. for labour. 
1868 [see Raw A, a e). 

b. The elements, constitaent parts, or substance 
of something (whether physical or non-ph)*sical). 


2642 Rogers Naaman To Rdr., As they say of ihe 
materealls of the world, they* would soone dissolve ifletal 
1632 Baxter fnP Bapt. 59 If the v-ery materials of ih« 
Church were a Ceremony, then the. Church it self shoald 
be but a Ceremony. 1662 Bk, Com. Prayer Pref., Th» 
Main Bt^y and Essentials of It (as well in the chiefesi xnat^ 
rials, as in thfe frame and order thereoO have continued the 
same unto this day. 1864 Kirk Chas. Bold 1 . L it Ibe 
material of the character wxis coarser and more robusL rS'S 
Huxley Physiogr, 189 The solid materials are shot fo.uh 
into the air. 

c. pi. In Ireland ; The ingredients for making 
whisky punch. Now ‘ almost always shortened to 
malts, eyttn in a bill’ (H. C. Hart). 

28^ S, Lover Handy Andy xxxviii, She ..set aho'jt 
getting * the materials ' for making punch. 1B88 H. Svvrt 
Plaster 0/ Rakehelly II. 53 Take my advice, leave the 
‘ matarials ' alone to-night and slick to the claret. 

3. In various non-physical applications; Some- 
thing which can be worked up or elaborated, or 
of which anything is composed ; esp. docnmenls, 
etc.for historical composition; evidence from which 
a conclusion may be framed. 

2624 UssHER in Lett. Lit. Plen (Camden) 131 To you 
I must be more beholding for furnishing me with matcrialls. 
2625 Bacon Ess,, Seditions (Arb.) 399 Concerning the Mate* 
rialls of Seditions.. .The surest way* to prevent Seditions., 
is to lake away tlie Matter of them, 2690 Locke 
Uiid. ii.’ii. § 2 The simple ideas, the materials of all our 
knowledge. 27x3 Hearne Rem.^ Collect. 25 June(O.H.S.) 
IV. 205, 1 have read part of the B. of St. Asaph’s Life of 
St. Winifrid, for wc*> I helped him to several hlateri.ils oat 
of Bodley. 2783 Cowper Lett. 7 Mar., Were my letters 
composed of materials worthy of your acceptance, they 
should be longer. 2830 D’Israeli Chas. /, III. Pref. 3 Re* 
search and Criticism, only furnish the materials of Mcdita* 
tion. 2864 Bowen Logic ii. 33 Perception, Memory and 
Imagination, through which we collect the matenah for 
thinking. 2867 Howells //fl/. ni._37 Their hooks 

are material, not literature. 2877 Owen Wellesley's Best. 
p. xlv, Wellesley, .was anxious to secure fresh and mal^^ 
able * material rather than overformed or misformed .agents. 

4. A stuff or fabric ; in Dressmaking, woollen or 
I cloth stuff as opposed to silks, etc. 

! 1B60 Dickens Vneomm. Trav. iv, A cool material with a 

light glazed surface, being the covering of Jhe scats. 2875 
Plain Needlnvork 10 The material used in the South to 
strain milk, called ‘ Cheese Cloth ' in the trade. 

5. 'Jbols, implements, or apparatus for perform- 
ing an action. Now. only in wriltug vidteriaU. 

2732 Bailey vol. \\,PIateriats, tools or stuff proper for the 
malHng or doing any thing. 2778 Pryce Plin. Comuh. 324 
Materials, all tools and^ tackle, timber and ImpleinentSjth^ 
belong to a Mine ; and in large Mines a person is.'ippointcd 
to lake care of them, who it called the Material-hiari. 
2855 Prescott Philip II, 11. iii. (2857) 226 De Seso called 
for writing materials. 

6 . The vialiriel of an army. rare’^K 

2825 Southey in Q. Rev. XIII. 321 Their [se, the French 
army's) baggage, equipage, tumbrils, artillery*, the whole of 
what is called the material, were taken. 

7. attrib.’. material(s clerk, a clerk who controls 
thesupplyofmaterialsinabusinesshouse; material 
dress, a dress made of woollen stuff; materials 
man, (rr) see quot. 1778 ; (J/) one who deals in ma- 
terials for building, etc, ; material yard, a yard 
in wliich materials are stored. 

2900 Engineering PTag. XIX. 707 It is^ the duly of the 
•material clerk to see that sufficient material ii in stock, or 
ordered, to provide for orders in hand. 1904 Daily Chrej, 
2 June 9/3 Timekeeper and Materials Clerk required bv 
large Wcbl-end contractors. 2884 Daily Nexvs 27 Oct. zji 
The increasing popularity* of silks as oppo-cd to what ai^ 
known as ‘*material' dresses. 1778 *Material*Man (seesl* 
28x9 Whfato.s Cases Supteme Court [/. Ji*. IV. 438 Ma- 
terial men furnishing re|>airs to a domestic ship. 1832 
Bauoacc Econ. Plnnut. xx. fed. 3) 202 A Matcrials-man 
selects, purchases, receives and delivers all articles required* 
1M8 Bryce Amer. Commw. II. App. 679 Mechanics, m.ite- 
riabmen, artisans, and labourers.. have a lien upon the pro* 
perty upon which they have bestowed labour or furnishtu 
material. 2902 J. Black's Ca*p. Build., Scaffolding 89 
The smaller builder, having.. no *malcri3l yard, has no 
convenient place to store poles when not in use. 
t Kate'rial, T'. Ohs. [f. MATEiilALrr.andj^.J 

1, trans. To bring into matcri. 1 l form. 

2643 Sir T. Browne Reltg. Pled. 1. § 37 Tliat the who.c 
frame of a be.i 5 t..is left in the same state after death, at 
before it was materialled unto life. 

2. To furnish material for. . 

2661 Glan\*ill Fan. Dogm, 274 Comets. -arc materiall d 
of vapours. Ibid. 216 Plants are partly matcriard of water. 

IMaterialism (mali»'rializ’m), [a. mod.L. 
mdteridlismus, f. L. mdleridl'is Matkoial a.i fCC 
-ISM. Cf. F. ;;/< 7 //z 7 Vi//V///^(I 751 in Halz.-D-arni.).] 
L Philos, The opinion that nothing exists cxwpt 
matter and its movements and modifications; also# 
in a more limited sense, the opinion that the pheno- 
mena of consciousness and will .irc wholly due to 
the operation of material agencies. Often appl*^ 
by opponents to views lliat arc considered logically 
to lead to these conclusions, or to involve the 
attribution to material causes of effects that should 
be referred to spiritual causci. 

2748 Nfeoham in Phil. Trans. XLV. 66^5 Not ih^r » 
imaglntd that. .you. .would think my Principl« 
lending to .Materialism. 1758 Gray I.xt, iS Aug. Wkt- 
II. 373. I a* sorry* as you jccm to Ik*, itial our acquaint* 
anee harped so much on ihc subject of matcrialUuL 1B13 
Coleridge Tahte-i. 3 Jan., 'And man became a lorng 



MATERIALIST, 


231 


MATERIALLY. 


soul *«■ Materialism will never explain these last words, 
1877 E. Cairo Philos . Kani W, 12 Sensationalism necessi- 
tates materialism, for it must explain sensations as impres- 
sions made by a material object. 1898 J. R, Illingworth, 
Dh. Imtuanence vL 137 The mechanical automaton that 
materialism believes him [viz. man] always to be. 

2. Transferred uses. a. Applied in reproach to 
theological views (e. g. on the operation of the 
sacraments or the nature of the future life) that are 
supposed to imply a defective sense of the reality 
of things purely spiritual. 

1850 Robertson Semi. tii. vii. (1863I 103 The miserable 
materialism of the mass. J898 J, R. Illingworth Div. hit- 
inanence y\. 143 The growth of the sacramental system was 
an historical necessity; which, despite of the religious mate- 
rialism into which it too frequently lapsed [etc.]. 

b. In art, the tendency to lay stress on the 
material aspect of the objects represented. 

1850 Mrs. Jameson Le^, Moneist, Ora. (1863) 421, I give 
a sketch from a Spanish picture just to show the materialism 
of the conception. 1852 — Le^. Madonna (1857) Introd. 33 
The grand materialism of Michael Angelo is supposed to 
have been allied to the genius of Dante. 

c. Devotion to material needs or desires, to the 
neglect of spiritual matters ; a way of life, opinion, 
or tendency based entirely upon material interests. 

1851 Hawthorne Snow Image (1879) 31 The slubbarn 
materialism of her husband.' 1857 Toulmin Smith Parish 
505 Good old cu.stoms, which modern selfishness and cold 
materialism shrink from, 1899 W. R. Inge Chr. Mysiicisnt 
viii. 317 Teutonic civilization. .is prevented from sinking 
into moral, materialism by its high standard of domestic life. 
1903 A. & E. Castle Star Dreamer 24 , 1 fear, .you will 
never rise beyond the grossest everyday materialism. 

• 11 3. coucr. The system of material things ; the 
material universe. 

18x7 Chalmers /I vii. 231 He, who instead of 

seeing the traces of a_ manifold wisdom in its manifold 
varieties, sees nothing in them all but the exquisite struc- 
tures and the lofty dimensions of materialism. Hid. 233. 
IKtaterialist .(matla*rialist). [ad. mod.L. 
mdteridlUta . : see prec. and -IST. Cf. F. matiri^ 
alhte (iSth c.).] 

I. Senses related to Material a. 

1. An adherent of the philosophical system known 
as materialism. 

1668 H, More Div. /Jmf.jThe Proper Characters of the Per- 
sons in the ensuing Dialogues... Hylobares, A young, witty, 
and welhmoralized Materialist. x6^8 Cudworth Iniell, Sysl, 
I. v. 759^The Old Atheistick Materialists. 1730 Hume Hum. 
Nat. J. iv. § 5 (1888) 339 The materialists, who conjoin all 
thought with extension. 1856 Sir B. Brooie Psychol, Inq. 
1 . ii. 38 The materialist argues that we know nothing of mind 
except as being dependent on material organization. 

1i fiS- reference to disbelief in ‘ soul 
Southey Spec. Later Eng. Poets I. Pref, 31 Those 
who hold that poetry is an acquirable art,-7the materialists 
of fine literature. 

c. Used to render Eccl. L. inaUridru*. see 

Matebiabian. 

.X70* EcHARD E«/./fff/.(i7io]sT4Theheresiarch Hermo- 
genes. .maintained, .that all evils proceeded out of matter; 
from whence he and his followers were called Materialists. 
1730-6 in Bailey (foU ; and in modem Diets. 

2. Applied by Berkeley to believers in the oh- 
jective existence of matter. 

cx’jo^'Bzvt.v.v.L.T.vCommpl.Bk. Wk5.i87i IV. 472 The mind, 
even according to the m.'ilerialists, perceiving onely the im- 
pressions made upon its, brain. 

3. One who takes a material view of things. 

1853 Lytton My Novel vii. vi, ‘ O materialist ! * cried the 
boy. .* you would debase the gods to a gin-palace*. 

4. A believer in the materiality of heat. rare. 

1863 Tyndall Heat ii. § 28 (2870) 24 The development of 

heat oy mechanical means.. was a great difficulty with the 
materialists. 

' 5., attrib. or as adj. = Materialistic. 

1833 Litton Eng. « 5 * Engl. (ed. 2) II. 238 He has studied 
Locke, and become materialUt. 1869 M. Pattison Semt. 
(1885) 172 A materialist ton^ is said to pervade all our 
reasonings about practical questions. 1876 Mozley Univ. 
Serm. iii. (1877) 61 This horrible materialist indifference to 
the extinction of our being. 

II. Senses related to Material sh. 

•j* 6. A druggist ; ‘a merchant who sells the articles 
of the materia medica’ (-Syd, Soc. /.ex.). [= G. 

materialist^ mod.L. (Pharm.) viatcrialista^ Obs. 
rare^^. *7*8 Bailey, Materialist^ a Druggist. 

7. One who mixes the * materials’ for whisky 
punch. ? nonce-use. 

2843 Thackeray Irish Sk. Bk. viii, There is a dirty coffee- 
room, with a strong smell of whisky; indeed three young 
‘materialists’ are employed at the moment. 

lUCaterialistic (matI®:riMi'stik), a. [f. Ma- 
terialist + -ic.] 

1. Pertaining to, characterized by, or addicted to 
materialism, in any of the senses of the term. 

1845 Maurice Met. Philos.\i\ Encycl. Metrop. (1854) 
11 . 45 The search for elements by the Ionic School struck 
Clemens as simply materialistic. 2877 'Dqw'hz.h Shaks.Prim. 
vi. 102 Sly is of the family of Sancho Panza, gross and 
materialistic in his t.nstes, and habits. 2877 E. Cairo Philos. 
A’rtK/ii. 13 A materialistic explanation of the universe. 2898 
J. R. Illingworth Div. Immanence i. § 3. 21 Minds of a 
materialistic bias. 

2. Pertaining to the* material theory 'of heat. rare. 
286o_ Tvnoall Glac. 11. xi.x. 332 According to the mate- 
rialistic view of heat, bodies are figured as sponges, and 
heat a kind of fluid absorbed by them. 


So DlateriaU’stical a. in the same sense (Ogilvie 
Snppl. 1855). Hence Materiali’stically adv.^ in 
a materialistic manner. 

2852 Bunskn Hippolytus II. 60 The form of expressing 
the manifestation of God in the mind, as if God svas Himself 
using human speech to man . . syas originally never meant to 
be understood materialistically^ 2890 J.’Pulsford I.oyalty 
to Christ 1 . 333 A tnaterialisiic mind will think materialisti- 
cally even about the teaching of Christ." 

. Materiality (matloriae'liti). [a.mod.L.wff/^rz- 
dlitds, f. late L. vidteridlis Material a . : see -ity, 
Cf. F. maUrialife (1690 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. That which constitutes the ‘matter* of some- 
thing : opposed to formality. ? Obs. 

The first quot. isapp, unmeaning, but attests the existence 
of the word at that date, 

a 2529 Skelton Col. Clovte 561 And bryng in materialites 
And qualyfyed qualytes Of pluralytes. 2592 G. Harvey 
Four Lett. Wks. (Grosart) I. 229 As in other thinges, so in 
Artes, formality doth well ; but materiality worketh the 
feat. 2646 H. La\vrenceC<»2h;h./1h,^^//* 130 Righteousnes, 
which is, as I may say, the materiality of peace. 1647 
Trapp CoUlm. Mark ii. 28 The schoolmen say that God 
can dispense with the materiality of any precept in the 
decalogue, the three first excepted. 2652 L. S. People's 
Liberty xviii. 45 Whether. .God. .can dispence with the 
Commandements of the 2d. Table, according to the mate- 
rialitie of them. 1660 Jer, Ts'iioz.Duct.Dubit. ii. ii. Rule 
ii. (1676) 215 If blood be taken in its own materiality when 
the beast is dead. 

2. The quality of being material. 

2570 Dee Math. Pref.*\^ Neither Number, nor Magnitude, 
haueany Materialities 2647 H.More/^^j^h/j 108 Vitality Doth 
move th’ inert Materiality Of great and little worlds. 2690 
Locke Hum. Und.yl. jii. § 6 He., will scarce find his reason 
able to determine him fixedly for or against the soul’s 
materiality. 2794 G. Adams Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. I vii. 250 
The decomposition of the rays of light proves their mate- 
riality. _ 1863 Tyndall //<*t2/ii. 25 The dynamical theory, .of 
heat, discards the idea of materiality as applied to heat. 
1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. I. 422 Wuttkesays, the ghosts of the 
dead have to him^ a misty and evanescent materiality, 
b. That which is material ; pi. things material. 

2812 Shellev St. Irvyne xii, Let them suppose human 
nature capable of no influence from anything but materiality. 
2822-34 Goods Study Med. {ed. 4) 111 . 85 To enable it to 
behold God in the materialities of his works. 2821 Lamb 
Elia Ser. i. Old Benchers Inner V‘., When the grown world 
flounders about in the darkness of sense and materiality. 
185s thenxum 3 _Nov. 1267 The former bclieve.s in visions, 
the latter in maierialUie.s, 1880 W. Wallace Epicureanism 
vi. ro3 The soul is a subtler and more refined materialit}’, 
which is thus endowed with more . . refined perceptions than 
the bodily organs. 

3. Material aspect or character ; mere outward- 
ness or externality. 

1^99 Sandys Enropse Spec. (1632) j 8 Their acts of Pietie, 
being placed more m the very massie materialitie of the 
outward worke, than in the puritie of the heart. 2652 ' Jer. 
Taylor Serm, for year II. ii, 15 The materiality and im- 

f erfectioR of the law. 2765 Johnson Pref, toShaks. p. xxvi, 
t is false, that any representation is mistaken for reality; 
chat any dramatick fable in its materiality was ever credible. 

4. The quality of being material or important 
for the purpose contemplated. Now /egal. 

1644 Vicars God! in Mount 96 Ajpeece of unexpressible 
materiality and advantageous benefit to the whole Cause. 
17B0 Bentham Princ. Legist, ix, § 3 There are two points 
with regard to which an act may have been advised or un- 
advised-^ I. The existence of the circumstance itself- 2- The 
materiality of it. 1824 H. J. Stephen Pleading 2 s6 Rules 
which tend to secure the materiality of the issue. 2849 J. P. 
Kennedy IV. (i860) I. xiii. 154 The relevancy or mate- 
riality of the papers referred to was not shown- 2884 
Manch. Exam. 29 Mar.-5/2 As he had an affidavit swearing 
to the materiality of the documents he asked for the order. 

Materialisation (matioriabiz^t'Jon). [f. next 
+ -ATioN.] The action of the verb Materialize. 
1. The making a thing material (esp. as opposed 
to spiritual) ; the giving a material form to. 

2843 For. tf Col. Q. Rev. II. 338 Is not this symbolization 
or materialization necessarily connected with deism in the 
abstract? .2856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860} II. ix. i. 125 
The materialization of .spiritual truth. 2899 W.R. Inge Chr. 
Mysticism vii. 263 A truer view sees in them (miracles] a 
materialisation of mystical symbols. 

2. Spiritualism. The appearance of a spirit in 
bodily form. 

1880 in Webster, Suppl. 2882 Dr. G'/H’;j.'39ThIsis what 
Mr. Faxton calls Materialisation. 1882 Con/. Medium 47 
We changed the form of the circle for the materialisations. 

Materialize (matlo-rialoiz), v. [f. Material 
a. -h -izE.] 

1. trans. To make material or represent as mate- 
rial ; to give or ascribe a material existence to ; to 
invest with material attributes, 

27x0 Addison Tatler No. 154/ 6 Virgil.. having with 
wonderful Art and Beauty materializ’d (if I may so call it) 
a Scheme of abstracted Notions. 27x3 Steele Guardian 
No. 172 ? 4 By this means we materialize our ideas, and 
make_ them as lasting as the ink and paper. 2764 Reid 
Inquiry vii. (1801) 448 These analogies will beapt to impose 
upon philosophers .. and to lead them to materialize the 
mind and its faculties. 2843 Hawthorne Amcr. Note-Bks. 
(1883) 333, 1 had the glimmeringof an idea, and endeavoured 
to materialize it in words. 2^8 R. I. Wilserforce Docir. 
Incarnation lii. (>852) 40 Those who would materialize 
spirit. 1883 H. Drummond Wit/. Zzrm /// A//r. J/'. 11,(1884) 
76 He insists on having all things materialised before his 
ej-es in Nature. 

2. Spiritualism. To cause (a spirit, etc.) to appear 
in hodil}' form. 

x88o in Webster SuppL 2881 Dr. Gheist 39 Mr. Faxton 


firmly believed., that the spirits of the dedd may become ma- 
terialised. 2882 Cw/Til/efftr/H; 46 Bunches of artificial flowers 
were either materialised or levitated. 2885 Whittier Pr, 
IFks. (1889) n. 314 A Newbury minister. .rode. .over to 
Hampton to lay a ghost who had materialized himself. 

b. tnir. To assume a bodily form, 

28S4 B. lilATTHEWs in Harper's Mag. Maypir/i The., 
ghosts., gave dark seances and manifested and materialized. 

c, irattsf To come into perceptible existence ; 
to become actual fact; to ‘come off* (orig, U. S. 
in journalistic use). 

1885 I^Iiss Mvrfree Prvph. Gt. Smoky Mount, i. 18 Some 
fifteen or twenty hounds that suddenly materialized among 
the bee-hives and the ahhea bushes. 1887 Boston (Ma-ss.) 
/rtil. 12 Dec. 2/6 That attack upon the Interstate Com- 
merce law, which was predicted to occur as soon as Congress 
met, does not materialize. iBgt Blaclrw. Mag. May 742 
Year after year passed and these promises failed to mate- 
rialise. 1898 SPectafor22 July io6 The Protestant revdters 
from the "Unionist party foiled, as the Americans say, to ma- 
terialise, but instead appeared an angry crowd of Irishmen. 
2900 Hid. 6 Oct. 445 (Jut of the mist of notes and protocols 
..a policy seems gradually to be materialising. 

3. trails. To make materialistic. Also iutr. to 
favour materialistic views. 

2820 [see Materializing]. 2836 Fraser's Mag. XIII. 249 
The public mind is not yet so thoroughly materialised by 
long dealing with.. exact sciences (etc.]. 1840 Gladstone 
Ck. Princ. 182 Those who materialise in religion. 1842 
Mrs. Gore Fascin. 244 A soul materialized by gluttony. 
x866 Liddon Bampt. Led. iv. (1875) 185 There is in man 
unhappily a tendency to materialize spiritual truth, 1882 
M. Arnold Irish Ess., e\c. 121 The system. .lends to ma- 
terialize our upper class, vulgarize our niiddJeclass, brutalize 
our lower class. 

Hence aiate'riali2ed///,<r., Slate ’rializin S’ 
sb. {atlrib.) and///, a. Also Mate’rializer, one 
who materializes. 

1820 Ranken Hist. France VIII. iv. 370 The Epicurean 
or materialising tendencies of his immediate’ predecessor 
Gassendi. 1824 Neio Monthly Mag. X. 82 These material- 
izers of the airy nothings of the mind. 2852 Mrs. Jameson 
Leg, Madonna {1857) 184 This materialised theology. 1874 
Gladstone in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 677 The materializing 
tendencies of the age. 1882 Con/. Medium 44 Materialised 
spirits can vanish like a flash of lightning. Hid. 48 This is 
the first materialising stance that my friend has ever at- 
tended. 1898 WATTS-DuNioNz 1 ^'/zt'/« ii.iv, ThcgoM which 
modern society finds to be more precious than, .all that was 
held precious in less materialised times. 

■ Materially (matla'riali), adv. [f. Material 
a. -f- -LY 

1. Chiefly Philos, and Logic. With regard to 
matter as opposed to form. Also, with regard to 
constituent matter; in respect of material cause, 

2502 Ord. Crysten Men (\V, deW. 1506) i. ili. 22 Some 
thynges they make in operacyon wylhout all onely, the 
whicne thynges are not in the soule materyally. 2646 
J. Whitaker Uzziak 6 Men may doe many things right 
materially.., and yet themselves, .may not be upright. 2652 
Biggs Nexv Disp. f 250 A Catarrhe is materially from va- 
pours out of the stomack. 1658 Baxter Saznng Faith iii. 
x8 May I not say, that materially a Ship and a Barge do 
differ but gradually, because ex materia they are not a Ship 
or Barge? 2675 K. Burthocge Causa Dei 59 Though the 
Damned sin materia)ly..yet ’tis a great Question whether 
they may be rationally affirmed formally to sin there. 1685 
South Tivelve Ser7n. [i6g2) 4^3 An 111 Inienilon is certainly 
sufficient to spoil, .an .Act in itself Maierially pood. 2685, 
2697 [see Formally iJ. 2864 Bowen Logie ii. 42 What is 
formally correct may be materially false. 1876 L. Stephen 
Eng. Th. in iBth C. 1 1 . r.Y. vi, The good deeds of ibe heathen, 
like the good deeds of the brutes, arc materially not form- 
ally virtuous. 

2. In, by, with, or in respect of matter or material 
substance ; ‘ in the state of matter ' Q.). 

1594 Blundevil Exerc. ill. n (1636) 275 Superficies (are] 
the bounds of a body, which is that which hath imagina- 
tively, but not materially, both length, bredth, and depth. 
2646 .Sir T. Brow'ne Pseud. Ep. rii. ix. 124 The generation 
of bodies is not effected. -of soulzs, that is, by Irradiation,. - 
but therein a transmission is made materially from some 
fwrls, and Ideally from every one. 1660 K. Coke Power 
Subj. 32 All rightful Kings are so, whether they be mate- 
rially anointed . . or not. 27x7 L, Howel Desiderius (ed. 3) 
175 As he created all Men out of the same mailer, they are 
materially equal. 

TS. Of speaking or writing: With an appropriate 
or sound use of matter ; soundly ; to the point. Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. xxi. § 7 There is small doubt 
but that men can write best and most really & malerialy 
in their owne professions. 1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts 
(1658) 266 Finding nothing of substance in him, which is not 
more materially, perspicuoush’, profitably, and familiarly 
..expressed by them. 2638 Featly Strict. Lyndom.y 13 
What hce materially answereth to the Knights allegafions, 
2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, ii. iii. 70 Bo:tius de Boot, 
..in bi.s Tract, de lapidibus 4- gemmis, speakes "’f*® ' 

rially hereof. 2749 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) 

Lord T’ownshend alwaj's spoke materially with argument 
and knowledge, but never pleased. . - 

.4. In a material degree; to a matenal or im- 
portant extent; substantially, considerably. 

2654 ir. Scudery's Curia Pol *79 

stances most materially considerable *** rj,ar/tp 

their humour, their inclination. ihev know 

(1737) in. Misc. v.ni. 33* D « sufficient that the^kno.% 


not materially cof- 


that those Copys which tncy hMlth 

rupted. .8.7 SuEU-EV Let. 

has been materi.Tlly worse. i,;feanfrcivilizaiion 

greu. 

MrnefL iSoo *R. BoLDREWCKJir Col. Rejormer \xtgt} 120 
Short cuts,^-. .which the toad wrts matcrrally thortentd. 
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MATEH.1IITY. 


MATERIALNESS. 

5. In respect of material interests. 

1B71 JIoKLEV Voltaire (18S6) $ People with whom the 
world goes fairly well materially. 

Mate-rialness. [f. Matebial o. + -xess.] 
The quality of being material. 

icS; Golding De Marnay iv. 47 The imperfections which 
are in all things, (as chaungeablenes.se, weakenesse, mate- 
rialnesse, and .such likei. State T'rialCoutis. Siranre 
in Proc. agst. T. Bainbridge (T.) This affidavit is not suffi- 
cient as to the inability or materialness of the witnesses. 
jSri Chron. in Ann. Beg. 363 A sort of criterion by svhich 
to judge of the materialness of a book- *9^3 A. B. Damoson 
Old 'lest, Propk. xiiL 222 The outstanding characteristic of 
the Old Testament di^pcn»tion was Us^materialness. ^ 

(1 Materia medica (inatI®Tia^ mejdika). 
[med. Latin, literal transL of Gr. vKtj larpiKjj 
(Galen) = medical-material.] 

L The remedial substances used in the practice 
of medicine. 

1609 M. Lister Jottm. Parts 244 The Arabians were 
wise, and knowing in the Materia Medica, to have put it in 
their Alkermes. 17SS Berkeley Th.on Tar-ioaterv^'. 
1671 III. 496 Can any instance be produced in the whole 
materia medica.. of the virtue of a medicine tried on greater 
numbers? Med. Jrttl. I. 56 The Purple Jox-glove is 
a medicine which, for some time, stood lugh in the list of 
the materia medica, 18x7 J. Bradbury 'irav. Afuer. ii 6 
As I suppo^sed this bag contained the whole viateria medica 
of the nation, I examined it with some attention. 

Xr* 1763-74 Tucker Lt. A'Icr/. 11834) IL 97 What I may 
cali the materia medica of morality. 1783 J. Beaitie Let, 
50 Mar. Life, etc. (x8o6) IL 122 It would be a valuable 
addition to the materia medica of government. 1756 Burke 
Regie. Pence iv. Wks. IX. 124 Among other miserable 
remedies, that have been found in materia medica of 
the old College, a change of Ministry will be proposed. 

2. That branch of medicail science which treats 
of these substances. 

iBii A. T. Thomson Loud. Dhp. 11. (iBiBl i, 1843 E* 
Ballard & A. B. Garrod {title] Elements of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics, 
f Materian. =- next sb. 

1730-6 Bailey (fol.), Maierians, 

1* materiaTian, a* and sh. Obs, [f. late L. 
piateridri-tiS (f. materia Matteii) + -AN.J Applied 
to ancient heretics who believed in the eternity of 
matter. 

1678 CoowORTH Intell, Sysi. i. iv. § 6. 197 Hermogenes and 
Other ancient pretenders to Christianity did., assert the self- 
existence and improduction of the Matter, for which cause 
they were commonly called Materiarii, or the Materiarian 
Hereticks. Ibid.^ 'I’hc’ie Materiarian Theists acknowledged 
God to be a Perfectly-understanding Being. 
tMateriary, a. Obs. rare^K [ad.L. ptd/eri- 
driuSy f. materia : see Matter sb. ^ and -auy.] 
Periaining to matter (in quot. cllipt.\ 
x6s_o Bulwer Anihropomet. 130 An excrement, not a part, 
and if a part, altogether an cxcrementltious materfarie, 

+ Mate'ziate, <t. and sb, Obs. rad.L. mdteri- 
tli'ttSf f. md/eria Matter ; see -ate.] A. 

1. Produced from material; composed or con- 
sisting of matter. 

1588 Fraukcc Z-rtiwVri Log. I. iii. 16 b, The matter and 
the thing materiata 16x9 Sir A. Gorges tr. Pacotis De 
Sap, Pet. 23 They that would haue one simple beginning 
reterre it vnto God ; or if a materiaic beginning, they would 
haue ii v.nrious in power. x685 Goad Celest. Bodies in. iv. 
507 The Potency.. of that great Congress call’d me to took 
toward some materiale Cause. 169^ K.BuRTHOGGE./?e<tr<»« 
Nat. Spirits 157 Local Motion. .is not Matter, or Mate- 
riate, but yet is in Matter, as United unto it. 
b. Solid, dense- 

1626 Bacos Sylva § 326 Gold (which is the most Pon- 
derous and Maictiatc amongst Metalls). 

2. Involved in matter: said of persons and things. 

x6*6 Bacon Sylva § 114-5 After long Inquiry of Things, 

Immerse^ in Matter, to interpose some Subiect, which is 
Immateriatc, or Icsse Materiale. 1634 T. Johnson Pareys 
Chirurg. 11. (i678> 46 Epicures, and other, too much natural 
and matcriate Philosophers. 1647 J. Hall Poems 95 Mate- 
riate and grosse. 

3. AUtaph. ‘United with matter; embodied in 
m.'itter : said of an Aristotelian form ’ {fient. JJiet.). 

B. sb. *A material substance; a thing formed 
of matter’ (Ogilvie 1882). 

Materiate (matloTifit), V. Now rare or Obs. 
[f. L. t/itlteridt-f ppl. stem of indteridre (in class. 
Latin to constnici of wood, in scholastic use as 
in I below), f. materia Matter 
1. (ram. In scholastic use. a- To supply or be 
the matter or material part of; in passive^ to be 
constituted materially by something. 

x68o Boylf. Scept. Chetrt. xu 157 When the material Parts 
..retain their own N.nlure in the things materi.Ttctl.assome 
of the Schoolmen speak. 1691 Baxter Nat.Cli. iiu 10 The 
KmpTC... headed by one Christian Soveraign, and maieri- 
alckl by Christian Subjects. .was all one National Church. 

b. To render (.a ‘ form *) inherent in a particular 
‘matter*. 

1653. 1654 (see Materjated ppi. 1823 Dn Quincey 
Lett, to )'ttg. Man Wks. lE^XIV. 57 fieie, Thepanicubr 
cnor by which tliis mere formal term of relation was mate- 
riafed tif 1 may so say » in one of its accidents. 
t2. In the class. Latin sense: To constnict of 
wood. Obs. (? r.ome-ttse'). ' 

^1693 Urijuhart's RaheUiswt. tii. 43<i^oodcn Furniture 
• . should l>c matcriated of this kind of I imber. 

Hence MftteTiated///. <7. ^ . 

1653 H. More AkSU. Atk. 11. v. | 3 Tlie effects of an in. 


advertent form (Adyoc AvAos) of matcriated or incorporated 
art or seminal reason. i6S4 Whiti^k Zootomia 396 How 
many (elements) go to Mans Creation (or any maleriaied 
Sub>tance)..is much debated. 

1 3iIate3?ia**tioii, Obs, [ad. L. vidteridtion-em. 
in class. Latin n. of action to vidteridri to 
procure timber, f. mdUria timber, Matter sb .'^ ; in 
scholastic Latin n. of action to mdteridre : see prec.] 

■1. (See quots.) 

1623 CocKERAM, Afaieriadottf the felling of timber for 
building. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Jlfateriation (ma/eriatio) 
the felling of limber for building, preparing of timber wood 
for service in War. Dr. Brlowne). 

2. The action of Matebiate v. i, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ey. vi. \. 274 Creation ; that 
is,, .a formation not only of matter, but of forme, and ama- 
teriation even of matter it selfe. j 

t Iffiateriative, O.. Obs, [f. med.L. mdterid- \ 
tivtts y{. mdteridre : see Materiatez;. and -ative.] 
Providing the matter (of). 

1632 Urquhart yewel Wks. (1834) 198 An alphabet ma- 
teriative of all the words the mouth of man. .is able to 
pronounce, 

Materiature (matl®*riatiui). t^are. [f. L. 
materia Matter ; cf. med.L. indtemdtura work in 
wood.] That which constitutes materiality. 

1890 J. H. Stirling Philos. «5* Theol. 349 As you may 
wash away all colour from a clot of blood, and be left at 
last with, .a pure transparent web which held the colour, so 
you may discharge materiature from any particle of dust,. . 
and be left at last with a pure diamond of fibres intellectual. 

Materie, obs. form of Mattes sb?- 
II Materiel (mater/gl). [Fr. : see Material 
and sb ] 

1. a. The ‘ mechanical * or ‘ material ’ portion of 
an art; technique, rare. b. The ‘stock-in-trade*, 
available means or resources, for carrying on any 
business or undertaking. 

x8i^ Edin. Rev. XXIV. 162 Mr. Hogg, .is excellently well 
appointed as to what may be entitled ine«m/mV/ofpoetry. 
There is too much mere embellishment, and too little stuff 
or substance in his writings. 1822 De Quincey Con/ess. 41 
The quantity of esculent mntiriet. .was little more than a 
roll, or a few biscuits. 18^3 Ruskin Stones Pen. III. vii. 
2X2 If this be so, the question as to the materiel of educa- 
tion becomes singularly simplified. 1878 Sir G. G. Scott 
Led. Archil. 1. 156 Both [forms) should be admitted on 
e(^al terms as portions of our general vtaUriel. 

2, Used as a collective term for the articles, sup- 
plies, machinery, etc. used in an army, navy, or 
business, as distinguished from the personnel or 
body of persons employed. 

*827 Lincoln d* Lincolnsh. Cabinet 29 A more easy method 
of transporting the materiel for iheirarmy. 2856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits xv. Wks. (Bohn) II. 117 The late Mr. Waller 
was printer of the ' Times and bad gradually arranged the 
whole materiel oi \x in perfect s>’stem. x88x Spectator 15 
Jan. 75 The Turkish army in Epirus is in desperate straits 
for materiel and money, 

Ilatering, obs. form of Mattering. 
t IKCate'rious, a, Obs. [ad. late L. mdteridszts, 
f. Matter: see - ous.] Material. 

1645 Milton Tctraeh. 198 This sensuous and materious 
cause alone can no more binder a divorce against (etc.). 
1657 W. Morice Cocna ^tiasi Koii'ij x. u8 Things, .having 
no direct concernment with faith or m.-inners, are not so ma- 
terious to be recorded, 

Matermone, -inoyii(e, obs. ff. Matrimony. - 
Matermonial, obs, form of Matribionial a, 
t IVIate’rn, a. Obs. rare^^. [ad.L. mafertMts ; 
see next.] That is a mother, maternal. 

1300-20 Dundar Poems Ixxxv. xi Jerne ws guberne, wir- 
gin matem, Of reuth baitli rule and 

Maternal (mata-jnal), a. {sb.) Also 5-7 -all, 

6 -ale. [ad. F. vmUrnel (Oresme, 14th c.), f. L. 
inatern-us, {. mater Mother sb. : see -<VL. Cf. It. 
mntemate, Sp., Pg. maternal^ 

1 . 01' or pertaining to a mother or mothers ; 
characteristic of mothers or motherhood ; motherly. 

1402 Rymas Poems xvUi. 4 in Arthh> Stud. tieu. Spr. 
LXkXIX. 1S7 Thismayden. .Withouten matcmall doloure 
Ouresauyour hath borne. //•/</. Ixxviii. 3 248 The whiche 

thou were worthy to bcrc Without synne and maternal) 
payiie. 1616 Bullokar Eng. Expos.y Mnternalt. Motherly. 
1654 in Nicholas Papers (Camden) II, lai He told him 
Rcgall autority was above matcrnall and that the ^ King 
was his soveraigne. 1692 Drvoen Eleonora 21 B At his first 
aptness the maternal Jove nio«;c rudiments of reason did 
improve. 2703 Maundrell Joum. yerus. (1732) 64 She 
bad her maternal fears turned into joy, 2790 Cowter On 
Receipt My Mothers Piet. 27 Ah I that maternal smile ! 
2858 O. w. Holmes Aut. Dreak/.-t. xiL 110 I'he great 
maternal instinct came crowding up in her souf ju.st then. 

b. (One’s) mother’s. 

2605 Timmi: Qnersit.'i. xL 47 Theseedes of the elements. . 
are coupled wiih Ihesecdesof the staires, setting and pulling 
their contayned Into the inaiernaU iappe. 2865 Dickkn.s 
Mn(, Fr. in. iv, ‘That’s exactly what Ma has been doing 
interposed La^ay, over the maternal shoulder,' eversince wc 
pot up this morning*. 1894 K. GRAiiAMEArC'*" to6 Obli- 
vious of. .the cmbmcc maternal, the paternal smack. 

c. Maternal langua^e^ (onsite "i mother tongue, 
native langiungc. Now rare. 

The earliest recorded use both in Fr, and Kng, 

*481 Caxton Myrr. iii. xxiv. 292, I haue presumed and 
empri'ed thisforsayd IransUcton in to our tnglissh .and ni.-i- 
ternal longue. 1502 Ord. Cr^sten Men (W. de W. 1506) 

1. ST. 5a These cr3*sten men ought for to knoue the I’atef | 
nosier, the Aue maria, 'and the Credo in Iheyr langage ma- j 


temalh 2330 Palsgr. 895 To whom the sayd tonce is ira 
ternall or natu^L 2632 Lithcow Trav. x. 453 In Grerice 
X.atine, or their matemall tongues. 1858^ "Marsh Ek? 
.Long. i. (i860) 24 EngUsh-speakingmissionaries have planted 
their maternal dialect at scores of important points. 

^d. nonce'Use. Belongingtoone’smothtrcountr\- 

2762-9 Falconer Ship'.vr. (1796) l 138 Heaven.. Reslcrii 
them to maternal plains at last. 

2. Of persons, animals, or personified things: 
a. That is a mother, or one’s mother. Now rare, 
■1513 Douglas AEucis vit. xui. 237 HU chtif malernall 
dele full of mycht, Ariciaj furlh sent this worthy knydit 
(L. insignem guem mater Aricia r///«Vj. 2659 Howeli, 
Lex., Brit. Prov. To Rdr., The Cymraecan Toung, Mhich 
is ranked by all Glottographers among the fourteen Mater, 
nail, and independent vernacular Languages of Europe. 
2748 Richardson Clarissa IV. 31 But paternal and maitmi 
tyrants are the worst of all. 2873 Sat. Rev. 6 SepL 
309/2 The rooks bereave many a maternal pheasant that 
haunts the covers commanded by the rookery. 

b. Having the instincts ot motherhood, motheriv. 
278 ^ CowpER Task in. 436 As if in her (^VinterJ the stream 

of mild Maternal nature had reversed its course. iSt; 
Shelley Rez'. Islam v, xxxiii. 7 Maternal earth, who doth 
her sweet smiles shed For all. 2892 Gertrude Atherton 
Doomsioonutn ii, She is not maternal,.! never saw a 
held so awkwardly. 

c. slang. Used ellipt. as sh. ^ Mother. 

‘ 2867 RoutUdge's Ev. Boy's w4«/i. Dec. 728 Then is the 
governor driven to bis wits’ end.., while the maternal has 
to rouse herself up out of her arm-chair [etc.J. 

3. Inherited or derived from a mother; related 
through a mother or on the mother’s side. 

• 2636 Blount Glossogr.y Mater nal..Ksrk the mothers side. 
x8i8 Cruise Digest (cd. 2) III. 378 The same gradation 
takes place in the maternal line. 2828 B. B. Wisner bUm. 
Susan Huntington 2 On the maternal side Mrs. Hunt- 
ington was descended from.. the Rev. John Elliot, 1837 
Lvtton E. Mallraz'. i. xii. From amaternal relation, Ernest 
inherited an estate of about four thousand pounds a-ycar. 
2854 Thackeray Nezveontes v. I. 49 When he urns first 
brought home a sickly child, consigned to his maternal aunt 
2867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) I, v. 264 Alongside of 
him stood his maternal uncle. 

4. Of benevolent organizations'; Providing for the 
requirements of maternity. 

_ 2856 KiNCSLEvLrc/. Ladies 57 There are clubs,— clothing- 
clubs, shoe-clubs, matemal-clubs. 2890 Centuiy Diet. s.v., 
Maternal association; maternul hospital. ^ ' 

6 . Hhys. Of parts of the placenta: Uterine 
(opposed to fcdal). 

2816 J. & C. Bell Anat. ‘5* Physiol. Body (cd. 4) III. 463 
The maternal part of the placenta is thrown off with the other 
secundines. 1890 Syd, Soc. Lex.y Maternal^ vitmlr<ineSy 
..the decidua vera, decidua reflexa, and decidua serotlna 
6 , Pertaining to the matrix of algoe. 

2872 H, C. Wood Presh-w, Algx V. S, (1874) 100 Nu- 
merous cells. .are arranged on the periphery at equal dis- 
tances and are connected by the maternal jelly. 1874 
26 Filaments simple. .floating in a maternal jelly. 

Maternality (mretsjnre’liti). [f. Maternal 
a. + -ITY.] The quality or condition of being 
maternal ; molherhood ; pi. {tionce-use) motherly 
remarks or discourse. 

1722 Bailey, Maternality, Mother-hood, &c. 1865 

Miss Mulock- Chr. Mistake iv, 90 It was worse, far worse, 
than poor hirs. Ferguson’s stream of fooli.sh maternalilies,— 
vulgar, but warm and kindly, and never iU-nalured. 

lUaternalize (matounabiz), v. rare, [f 
Maternal a. + -jze.] (rans. a. To make ma* 

ternal. h, absol. To employ ‘ maternal ’ methods 

(fionce-ttse). 

2877 T. S1NCL.MR Mount (1878) 296 Comte and ‘George 
Eliot* would methodise, patcrnalise,' and matcrn.i!i<c, nil 
there would be nothing at all wrong in their curious Eden. 
2896 A. Lang in Longni. Plag. J.an. 315 Blanche Amorj'onu 
the matemaliscd Laura. x8^ Academy 2,0 Sept. 331/1 The 
subjection of women has involved the inatcrn.ali^ing of man. 
He has had to love and care for someone besides him<elf. 

’ Maternally (mataunali), [-Ly 2] In a 
maternal manner; on the^malenial side ; fasone’s 
mother tongue. 

2632 Lithcow Trav. itt. 116 They speake vulgarlj; and 
Matcrnully hcie the Hebrew longue. 2817 G. Rose Dinrits 
(i860) I. J7, I am descended, .nialcrnally from the family of 
Rose of Westcrclune. 2868 Bkowkinc Ringfr Bk. ix. ii77 
.A brow maternally severe. 2902 A. LaSC Hist. Scot. U- 
xiii. 355 The heir presumptive is maternally of the house 
of Ardkinglass. 

MatemalnesB (matounalnts). [f.MATERh'M* 

a. + -NESS.] Molhcrlincss. 

I727_Bailev voI, 1 1, Maiernalness, molherlinesi, motherly 
Affection. <21839 - Demon 0/ etc. (1840) 74 

The patted clicck, the fond m.'Uemalncs-s. 

Materno, obs. form of Marten. 
tMatemine, a. Obs.-^'^, {[. L. matem us ^ 
-INE.j Maternal, 2623 Cockeram Eng. Diet. ii. 
Maternity (mat5*jnlii). [ad. F. inaUrnitl'^ 
med.L. f. L. indtern-us: sccMATERNAb 

and -ITY.] 

1. The quality or condition of being a mother; 
the chnmctcr or relation of a mother ; motherho<^d, 
2612 CoTcn., Maten/it/, m.aternitlc. 1633 (H. Hawkim) 
Parthen. Sacra 47 In the Violet Marie may you 
..the golden coulourof Matrrnitic or Charitic in her; ri»oe 
her Charitic w.ns the cau^cof licr Maternitic. 2656 BldUN'T 
Ghtsqgr.y Maternity, -Tnoxhexho^, the l>elng a mother. 
2847 Cardl. Wi«?rvAN Unreal. Andie. Belie/ (iS 53‘ 
474 It is impossible to realize a belief in ihc maternliy 01 
the Bletsrd Virgin, wlihom thus considering her. J8;4 J» 
1‘avlok Etrusc. Res. 57 A smic of society in which.. mattf* 
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. MATHEMATICAL. 


jiity constituted the only relationship that could legally be 
recognised. Foots Err, 1 9 The wifeofayear, 

as the perils of maternity drew nigh in the absence of her 
husband, 1894 H. Drummond Ascent Man 2^ Even in the 
lowliest world of plants the labours of Maternity begin. 

• tb. Asatitleoftliemothersuperiorofaconvent. 

<i:z593 l/r(^u/iarts RaM^s 111. XKXiv. 287 The Pope did 
represent to their Maternities. 

' a. Shociior inaiertitiyhosptial. \SoV',inaierntM,'] 
1889 Lancet 7 Sept. 509/2 The hospital, .has also a large 
extern maternity attached. 

■ 2 . The character or qualities properly belonging 
to a mother; motherliness. 

1804 Eotnethiug OddW. 186 Mr. Macdonald was delighted 
at this maternity. 1823 Lamb Etia Ser. it. Poor Relations^ 
His stars are perpetually crossed by the malignant ma- 
ternity of an old woman, who persists in calling him ‘her 
son Dick’. 1842 Orderson CreoL xv. 175 An interesting 
loveliness that endeared her,. to the maternity of the two 
elderly ladies. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. IK 
(ed. 2) 154. The tender maternity of the bird. 

3 , attrib. \ matornity hospital, a hospital for the 
reception and treatment of women during the period 
of ‘ confinement ’ ; so malernily nttrse^ wayd, etc. 

1881 [see Extern B. z c]. 1887 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 12 Mar. 
591/1 Manchester has long felt the want of a maternity 
hospital, i^a Daily Chron. 1 Mar. 4/3 Miss F., a maternity 
nurse. 1903 Strand Mag;. Apr. 423/1 fn addition to the 
general wards there are.. a maternity department [etc.]. 
Materteral (matouteral), a. humorously pe^ 
dantic. [f. L. mdlerlera maternal aunt.] Character- 
istic of an aunt. So Mate*rterine a. 

2823 W, Taylor in Monthly Rev. CII. 447 With ma- 
ternal and materteral anxiety. 2874 M. Collins Frances 
II. 95 A kindly maierterlne message. 

IVIitery, obs. form of Matter s6A^ Mattert. 

. KEatesMp (mri*t|Jip). [f. Mate r^.2 + -SHiP.] 
1 . The condition of being a mate; companio.n- 
ship, fellowship ; f equality. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. 30 Empery admitteth no mate- 
shyppe. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh vii. 1088, 1 sate 
among them equally. In fellowship and mateship. 2897 P. 
Waruno Tales Old Regime 215 It was pleasant, as it was 
unusual, this mateship. 

t Matesy, Obs. [? van of Matresis.] 

c 1470 Harding Chron, xevir. xvlii, Walshemen. haue suche 
a prophecye [w/z.of the reconquest of England], Thus stande 
they yet, in suche fonde matesye, In truste of whlche vague 
fantasye [etc.]. 

Matey [f. Mate rf.'-: see -y.] A 

diminutive of Mate ; a companion, mate. 

' *833 Marryat P, Simile viii, I asked of a bystander who 
these people were, and ne told me that they were dock.yard 
mateys. x88o P. H. Emerson Ettg. idyls 56 * Good-night, 
matey concluded the voice in the fast fading barge. 
Mateyns, mateynya, obs. ff. Matiks. 
.Matfellon(ni!e‘tifel3n). Obs. enc-dial. Forms; 
4 matfelonn, 5 matefeloun, maidfaloun, mat- 
felon(e, mathfalonn, mattefelon, 6 mater- 
fllU)on, matailon, matrsflllon, 6- matfellon. 
[a. OF. matefelon, app. f. mate-r Mate v. + felon 
Felon 2; named from supposed cumtive properties.] 
= Knapweed ; also black matfellon. 

<22387 Si/ton. Barthal. (Anecd. Oxoii.) 24 yacia nigra, 
matfelonn. 14,, [see Knapwecd]. c 2450 - 4 // 5 /;zV<x (Anecd. 
Oxon.) S^h’/acea nigra, mathfelonn. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
230/2 Mattefelon \,MS. A. Maifelone) ; iacea* herba est. 1378 
Lyte Dodoens i. Ixxiii. 109 The fourth is now called on 
Shoppes lacea nigra, and Materfilon : and it hath none 
other name knowen vnto vs. 2397 Gerarde Herbal ir, 
eexeix. 704. 2640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 469 We call 

it in English Bullweede, and Knapweede, as also Mat- 
fellon. 1738 Mrs. Delany in Life Corr. (x86x) HI. 507 
Matfellon and figwort flourish here remarkably. 2766 
Museum Rust. VI. 451 Common, or Black Knapweed, Jlat- 
fellon, Black Matfellon, or Bulweed. 2829 Glover Hist. 
Derby I. 124 Centanrea yacea, common knapweed or mat- 
fellow [j/cl. 1866 Treas. Bot. 724/2. 

Math 1 (majr). Obs. exc. dial, (see E. D. D.). 
Forms : i m&p, 6-7 mathe, 6- math. [OE. msp 
(once in Bosw.-T., gender not shown), = MHG. 
mSt, mdd- neut. and fem. (mod.G. t/ialid fem.) 
f. OTent. root m^- to Mow. 

The normal mod.E. form would have been meath (mJh); 
the existing form is due to the shortening of the vowel 
through loss of stres-s in the combinations aftermath, latter^ 
math, daymiath. Cf. Mowth.] 

A mowing ; the amount of a crop mowed. (See 
AtTERAVATH, DAY("S-BrATH, LATTERBfATff.) ' 

963 Lease in Birch Cartul. Sax. III. 343 past he mid 
eallum crasfte twuja on geare ^insert wyree] aene to mseh® 
& o 3 re sL 5 e to ribe. [2523, 2530 : see Aftermath, Latter- 
Math.] 1585 Higins Nomenctator \2\ Famum cordnm,.. 
late math, or lateward hay. 2601 Holland Pliny I. 573 
When this hearbe Medica or Claver gras-e beginneth once 
to flour, cut it downe.. .Thus you may have sixe mathes in 
oneyeare. 1633 Bh. Hall Hard Texts, AtnosyW. 557 The 
first mowing thereof for the King’s use (which is wont to be 
sooner then the common mathe). <i 2656 Ussiier Amu iv. 
(1658) 37 At the end of the spring, at the second math of 
grasse, 2804 Colebrooke Husb. Bengal 72 Revenue 
drawn from fruit.trees, pastures, and math, and rent of 
fisheries. 

il Math. 2 (mrth). Indian. Also muth, mutt.' 
[Hindi viaih, repr. Skr. matha, hnt, cottage.] A 
Hindoo convent of celibate mendicants. 

■ 2834 - 5 rt^<?(» II. i.3Hewas to drive to an old ^luth^near 
Garden Re.ich. 1862 Beverhme Hist. India II. iv. il. 74 
They live like other mendicants collected in maths. 1883 
Madras Mail 5 Dec. 26/1 Mutts and temples are closed 


to himi 2883 Sir W. Hunter Ivip. ^z, India XIII. 323 
There are two maths or religious establishments in the village. 

■ ]NCatlie. Obs. exc. Sc* ; see'E, D. D.) Forms : 
•I mapa, mapu, 2-6 mape, mathe, 3 meaSe, (4 
matjje), 5 math, methe ; .Sc, 5 maath, 6 meathe, 9 
maithe, [OE. maPa wk. masc., tuapn str. fem., 
cogn, w. OS. matho (Strasb. gl.) (MUu., MLG., 
mod.Dn. mctde\ UHG. viado masc. (MHG. made 
niasc., mod.G. made fem.'), Goth, mapa t—OTeut. 
*fnapon-, */«<?/«, of obscure origin : some have 
comparedSkr. wa/^abug.] Amaggot, grub, worm. 

c 1000 Foe, in Wr.-Wfllcker 205/8 Cimex. . mal?a. c 2000 
vElfric^ Gloss, ibid. 225/3 Cimex, mabu- Sawles 

IFarde in Ceii. Horn. 252 As meaAen ifotrotet flesch. c 1330 
Arth.ijfMerl. 484 (KOlbing) For he letecristen weddehahen 
&meyntourblod, asfle.sche& mathen. a i‘2,Bo Minor Poems 
fr. Vernon MS. 447/267 Heore bodies hat weoren so sDfte 
I-ba|?en.. per hit scnal crepe fuIofMapen. at^$ Cursor M. 
X1836 fl'rin.) Mahes(<»/Arr texts wormes] cruled in him bore. 
<r 2440 Promp, Parv. 321/1 Make, mathe, wyrm yn pe fleshe. 
C1460 in Rel. Ant. I. 302 For methys that devorith the 
pennys of an hawk. ri470 Henrvson Mor. Fab, i. KCock ff 
yasp) xi. Riches. .Quhilk malth [z\r. moith], nor moist, nor 
vther rust can' screit. 1482 Caxton Reynard xxvHi. (Arb.) 
69 Yonder lyeth a dede liare full of mathes and wormes. 
2323 Fitzherb. Hush. § 45 If a shepe haue mathes, ye shall 
perceyne it by her bytynge [etc.). /11S85 Montgomerie 

Flyiing w. Polwart 319 The mair and the migrame, with 
the meaihes in the melt. 

Mathe : see Mate, Math^, Matthe(s, Meath. 
lKEa*tlielei V. Obs. [OE. mabdian (also 
misSian : see Mell 2 ^,^), f. madSel meeting, dis- 
cussion = OS., OHG. mahat assembly, tribunal, 
Goth, mapi O Teut. *mapio^.'] inir. and irons. 
To speak; to talk, prate. Hence fMa'SelimgZ'^/. 
sb., f Ma’Selinde ppl. nr.; f Ma'Selere, a talker; 
t MaUelild, a female chatterer, gossip. 

Beowulf yjx fHxd&gut mapeJode, helm Scyldinga: *Ic 
hine cu^e cnihtwesende *. c 723 Corpus Gloss. C 854 
()Ae%Sse\i).Contionatur‘, maclalade declamat. <22000 in Na- 
pier O. E. Glosses 38/14x9 Verbositas, gewyrd, mapelung. 
a Z002 Voc. in Wr..\Vulckcr 212/17 Contionaior, i. tocutor, 
motere, uel mapelere. <11225 Ancr. R. 74 Here mu 3 
ma 3 ele 5 cuer. Ibid. 80 Heop opene 3 hire muS mid muche 
maSeUinge, & breke 3 silence (etc.). Ibid., Ne blowe ge hire 
[hope] nout ut mid madetinde mu 5 e, ne mid Xconiinde 
tuteles. ' Ibid. 88 AnemaSelild T, maSelere] pma 0 ele 6 
hire all pe talen of pe londe. 

Mathematic (maeprmseTik), a. and sb. Also 
4 {sb. sense 1), matematik, 6 methamatic, 4-7 
mathematfquo, (The adj., first recorded in the 
16th c., is ad. F. matkimaiique or its source L, 
inathemaiicus, ad. Gr. f. pad^par-, 

pd0i;pa something learned, science, f. root of pav- 
ddvfit'to learn. The substantival senses B. i (from 
14th c.) and B. 2 (from i6th c.) are, so far as Eng. 
is concerned, independent words, but are placed 
together here because they represent absol. or 
elliptical applications of the Gr.-Latin adj.] 

A. adj. » Mathematical a., in various senses. 
Now rare. 

1549 Comfil. Scot. vi. 62 Ptholome, auerois, aristotel, ga- 
lien, ypocrices or Cicero,. .var expert practicians in metha- 
xrtatic art, 1370 Dee Math. Pref. *, For the causes alleged 
..in respect of my Art Malhematike general!. 2S93PEELE 
Hon. of Garter, Ad Mxcenatem Prol. 8 That admirable 
Malhematique skill. Familiar with the starres and Zodiack 
(To whom the heauen lyes open as her booke). a 1609 
Donne Lett., To Sir H* Goodyerg (1651) 163 A Mathema- 
tique point, which is the most indivisible and unique thing 
which art can present. 2611 Coryat Crudities They 
were wise astrologers, who by the Mathematicke art (as 
Cyprian speakelh) knew the force and course of the planets. 
a 1619 Fotkerby Aiheom. 11. ix. § 4 (1622) 297 Like the 
Punctum is in Mathematicke body. 1664 H. More Myst. 
Inif. 270 That the Seven-headed Beast cannot be the 
Turkish Empire, we may conclude with Maihematick cer- 
titude. 1670 Wallis in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men{\%^\) II. 
5x9 Mathematic books., to be had very cheap. ax68o 
Butler Rem. (1759) I- ^*4 The mathematic Lines, Where 
Nature all the Wit of Man confines. 1700 Wallis in CoL 
lect. (O. H. S.) I. 370 There be maihematick lectures. 1705 
Loud. Gaz. No. 4116/1 Isaac Newton Esq.; formerly Ma- 
thematick Professor. 1807 Byron Th. Colt Exam, i, De- 
nouncing dire reproach to luckless fools, Unskill’d to plod 
in mathematic rules. 1830 Lynch Tkeo. Trim xii. 235 He 
..went to mathematic studies. 1863 Ld. Lvtton Ring 
Atnasis II. 266 From his earliest j’ears, be had brought, 
with mathematic precLsion, hts voice, his manners, even the 
h'ne.s of hts face, into a harmony undisturbed by expression. 

B. sb. 

1 . [a. OF. mathema/iqzee (mod.F. malhematique) 

^ Sp. matemdiica. Pg. mathemaiica. It. maiema’^ 
tica, ad. L. mathcmatica (sc. ars ox disciplind), Gr. 
fm$7]naTUC^ (s'c. ri-yyrj, ^etupto), fem. of L. mathe- 
inaiicuSf Gr./xad^/iaTiKoy: seeabove, Cf. G. mathe- 
inatiki\ Mathematical science, Mathematics. 

The word became obs. early in the xylh c., but has been 
revived by some writers in the latter part of the i9lh c. 

(? after G. mathematilp, for use instead of mathematics in 
contexts where the unity of the science is empha-sized. 

01380 Wyclif IVks. (1880) 342 pis witt bat crist spekib of 
stondep not in mannes lawe, ne in ojjur curiouse lawes, as 
matematik, or lawes of kynde. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 

89 The ihridde point of Tbeorique, Which cleped is Maihe- 
fnatique, Devided is in sondri wise.^. .The fersle of whiche 
is Ar.smetique, And the secoundc is seid Musjque, The 
thridde is ek Geometrie, AUo the ferthe Astronomic. 
1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. i. (1589) 72 Al artsand 
sciences' handled by reason were divided into three prin- i 


cipall kindes : into Philosophic, Rhetorike and Mathe- 
matike. 1394 R. Ashley tr. Loys le Roy 25 b, Phylosophy, 
Physicks and the Maihematick, were translated out of the 
Greeke into Arabian. 160^ Bacon Adv. Leant. 11. vin.§i 
Another part of Naturall philosophic., is mathematicke, 1854 
Hickok Mental Set. 125 All pure mathematic is thus a 
'science of pure intuition. -2881 Afhenxum 27 Aug. 269/1 
Mr. Venn points out most clearly the distinction between 
symbolic logic and symbolic mathematic, [But Mr. Venn 
has ‘ mathematics ’.] 

f 2 . [ad. L. vtathemaiicus, Gr, piaOijpaTinSs. Cf. 
Sp. inatemdtico, Pg. mathemaiico, It. matema- 
tico ; also Da. mathematicus, G. mathemaliher.'] 
A malhem'atician.- In translations from late'L. 
often ': An astrologer. Obs. 

1347-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos, (Palfr.) 7 Archelaus.. 
was hrst an bearer of Antilochus a mathematicke. 1379-^ 
North Plutarch, Solon (1595) 87 Hippocrates the mathe- 
matike. 1587 Golding De Alomay xxvi. 403 Buleon a 
'hlathematioke declareth expre.sly in a booke, what it [the 
Arke] contained foote by foote. 1398 Sylvester Du 
Bartas ii. ii. iii. Colonies 294.The Memphian Priests were 
.deep Philosopheis. .and great Mathemaiikes. ?c x6oo Dis- 
traded Ewp. i. i. in Bullen O. PI, III. 169 , 1 have scene 
Your conference with witches, .and the damned fiye Gf 
cheating mathematicks. x6io Healey St. Aug. Citie of 
God v. ix. (1620) 197 Those coniectures of the Maihmatiques 
,he layeth flat. 1688 R. Holme Armoury n, 27/2 Mathe- 
inaiick, one that Calculatelh Nativities, an Astrologer, ora 
Mathematician. 


f 3 . //. Dice ‘ malhematically tnie *. Ohs, 

1692 Abridgm. Sfecif. Patents, Toys, etc. (1871) 2 A new 
sort of dice knowue by the name of mathematicks, cult per- 
. feccly square by a mold. 1721 [see Doctor sb. 12}. 

Hence t Mathema*tic v. trans., to bring out 
with mathematical accuracy. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves ir. xxfx. 218 Words come not 
‘then digested and mathematic’d out, by. .reason, but [etc.]. 

IVEatlieinatical (mtepfmte’tikal), a. and sb. 
Also 6 metbematycall, matbametical, mate- 


matical. [f. L. mathemaiic-us, see Mathematic a 
and -ical.J A. adj. 

, 1 . Of, pertaining to, relating to, or of the nature 
of, mathematics. 

1530 Rastell Bk. Purgat. ii. xix, The metliematycall 
scyeiis. 1338 Starkey England i. x. 16 The conclusyonys 
ofartys mathematical are cuer referryci tolheyr pryncypullys. 
3370 J^iLLiNC-SLEY Euclid 357 b. The great Mechanieall vse 
(besides Mathematical! Considerations) which [etc.]. 3646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. iii. 76 A probleme Mathemati- 
cal!, to findeout the difference of houres in different places. 
369© Locke Httm, Und. tv. i»'. ^ 6 (tbqs) 3^4 The KnoivJedge 
we may have of Mathematical Truths, Is not only certain, but 
real Knowledge, 3785 Re;d Intell. Powers bo'j Mathema- 
tical notions are formed in the understanding by an abstrac- 
t'on of another kind, out of the rude perceptions ofour senses. 
’X843 Ruskin Arroyos of Chare (1880) I. 21 We will listen to 
no comments on Newton from people who have no mathe- 
maticdl knowledge. 

b. Such as is recognized by mathematics ; being 
\vhat the name imports in mathematics. Chiefly 
in mathematical point : see Point sb. 

The scliolastic term mathemaliral was much bandied 
about in the transubstantiation controversies of the 16th c., 
and gave rise to much misunderstanding, being variously 

■ taken to mean (ij a body having spatial accidents, and 
(2) a body consisting of mere spatial accidents (without 
substance). 

1547 Hooper Christ «5- OJRce viii. H viij b, Then it is no 
body for a trew body phisicall and matematical : as Christes 
body is: cannot be except it ocopi place. 1349 Bonner in 
JFoxe A. jfr M. (1563) 700 [Hooper] in effect denteih the 
verity of Christes blessed body vpon the crosse, c.alling it 
Mathematical. 1370 Dze, Aiath. Pref. *j, Of Malliema- 
licall ihinges,are two principal! kindes.. Number, and Mag- 
nitude. x66o JcR. 1 AYLOR Duct. Dubii. 11. iii. rule ii. 1 17 
Negaiive precepts have no parts of duty, no degrees of 
obedience, but consist in a Mathematical point. 1840 
Lardner Geom. i. 7 If a mathematical point be conceived 
to move through space,. .leaving.. a trace.., that trace., 
will be a mathematical line. 3897 M. Dziewicki W'yelif's 
De Logita (3899) III. Introd. 26 Christ’s Bodj’. .is present 
without either position or shape. The bread is not anni- 
hilated ; what rem.*iin 5 is a purely mathematical body, but 
not nothing. 

c. Learned or skilled in, studying or teaching* 
mathematics. 

3522 Skelton Why not to Court 705 But let mi masters 
mathematical Tell you the rest, a 3568 Ascham Scholevi. 
(Arb.) 34 Marke all Mathematical heades which be only’ and 
wholy bent to those* sciences. 1622 Peacham Compi. Cent'. 
ix, (1634) 77 Mr. Doctor Hood, sometime Mathematicall 
Lecturer in London. 1692 Luttrell Brief Rel. (iB57)/L 
327 Ibe governour of Christs hospitall waited on the king 
with the mathematical boys. 1713 J. Ward Vug. Math. 
Guide A I b, H. Dllton, Master of the New Mathematical 
School in Christ’s Hospital. 1837 Whbwell Ni^h Induct. 
Sci. (1857) I. 253 The Science of the mathematical mechan- 
ician. 2839 Penny Cycl. XV. 12/1 The mathematical stu- 
dent. Ibid., He will neither impede nor advance his mathe- 
matical career. . . 

. d. Adapted to be used in mathematical opera- 
tions. Mathematical inslrumetitsi now nsnaily, tbe 
instruments (such as compasses, rulers, scales, pro- 
tractors) employed in drawing geomctn^l ngures. 

■ 1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. u W. f'f 35> jS Pbdejoph^ 
haue found out by diuers 

md spheres, aiKlTnelhemarioI .nsrnjments. ^&!P•^OAD 
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MATICIN, 


MATHEMATICALLY. 

EUciricUy{tA> 3) 2S4 A celebrated mathemalital instrument* 
maker. • . 

2 . transf. Of proofs, certitude, precision, etc. : 
Resembling what is found in mathematics ; rigor- 
ously exact. 

1662 SnLLiNCFi- Ori^* Sacr. n. i. § 3 To bring matters of 
fact into Mathematical demonstrations. 1664 H. More 
Iniq. iv. 10 It will follow with cerihude plainly Ma« 
thematical. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. vii. (16931 17 , 1 sup- 
pose all the Particles of Matter to be. .situated in an exact 
and mathematical evenness. X809-X0 CoLERiopr. Friend 
(1865) 124 A theory conducted throughout with mathe- 
matical precision. 

b. Constructed %Yith ‘ mathematical ’ regularity. 
1776 Burney Hist. Mus. 1 . 440 The voice varied .a little 
up and down, and did not strictly keep to one mathematical 
line of tone. x8x8 Hazlitt En^. PoeU i. (1870) 3 Plato 
banished the poets from his Commonwealth, lest their^de- 
scriptions of the natural man should spoil his mathematical 
man. x88x J. Hais’thorne Fort. Fool i. xiv, Within are 
straight paths and mathematical grass-plots, 
t 3 . Astrological. Olfs, 

X548 Hooper Declar, Cotinnandvt. vu 90 Thowghe I., 
damne this damnable art Mathematical!, I do not damne 
souchc other artes and sciences as be associatyd and annexld 
with this vnlawfull Astrologie. 1594 Hooker Feel. Pol. in. 
viii. § 9 That Egyptian and Chaldean wisedome hlathe* 
tnaticall, wherewith Moses and Daniell were furnished. 
X674 Hickman Hist. Qniuguari.{t6. 2) 90 He pretended a 
nifl perswasion of a Mathematical fate or destiny, yet.. he 
was out of measure afraid of Thunders. 

i" 4 , Mechanical. Ohs. 

XS63 }r.\s'v.\.Fef>l.Hardin^ 4,ig The Mathematical Dooue, 
that Architas Tarenttnus made, that was hable to flie alone. 

t 6 . = GEOMETHiaVL. Oh. 

^ x6x4 Raleigh Hist. JForld 11. {1634) 367 Cosmographers 
in their descriptions of the world . . fill the s.ame with strange 
Beasts, Birds, and Fishes, and with Mathemaiicall Lines. 
X656 C0WI.EV Pindar. Odes, Dr. Seixrl'Oro7ij^h vi. note, 
Archimedes. .being found in his Study drawing Mathe- 
matical Lines for the making of some new Engines to pre- 
serve the Town. 

B. sb. 

1 . pi. Mathematical objects, rare. 

XSS5 Eden Decades 324 Such vniforme partes as are in 
mathematicals. x^4 Athcnxmn 23 Apr. 521/3 Dr. Caird 
IS.. right.. in rejecting the ascription to Plato of the concep- 
tion of mathematicals as an intermediate grade of being 
between ideas and sensibles. [Dr. Caird’s own words are 
‘mathematical principles 

1 2 . pL Mathematics ; astrology. Obs. 

XS63 Shutf. A ijb, Byasertaine kinred and alfi- 

nitie fit] is knit vnto all the Mathematicalles which sciences 
and knowledgesare frendes. X566 Painter Pal. Pleas. II. 
375 b, The rare knowledge of Mathemaiicalls and other 
hydden and secrete .^rtes. XS9^ Carew Huarte's Exam. 
Wits (1596) X03 From a good ima^gination .spring all the 
Arts and Sciences... Such are Poetrie, Eloquence, Muslcke, 
..the Mathematicals, Astrologie [etc.]. Ibid. X17 They 
profit well in the Mathematicals, and in Astrologie, because 
they Imue a good imagination. rtx6i9 Fothkrby Aiheom. 
21. IX. § x (1622! 295 hlathematicals are proportioned vnto 
diuinitic, as the shadow to the Body, 
t 3 . A mathematician or astrologer. Obs. 
xs66 Painter Pal. Pleas. II. 376 A Scholar., learneih a 
more cunnyng lecture of Mystresse Helena, than be didde of 
the subilllcst Sorbone Doctor, or other Mathcmaticall from 
w’hencc hee came. X577 ir. Bulllneer's Decades (1592) 1x6 
The signes in the firmament shall be strange Gods, if wee 
being dtcciued with the Mathematicals shall wholie hang 
on them. X587 Golding De Morttay viii, 94 Protagoras was 
banished Athens for it, and the hlathematicals were vtterly 
condemned for it. 

Hence i'Matliematicality, *|* Mathematical- 
ncss, mathematical quality ; formal accuracy. 

1641 Exam. Anriv. Reas. a^st. Votes Bfs. Pari. 27 Tf 
they by their Ordination bee bounded Morally, the House 
of Commons will never trouble themselves about the 
Maihemaiicality of the Vow. ilM fR, FergusonJ View 
Eeeles. 99 The An and Maihcmaticalness cf Thinking. 

Uffatbematically (mrcJifmje-tikaU), adv, [f, 

MATHEM.VriCAL a. + -LY -.] 

1 . In a mathematical manner; by mathematical 
methods ; accoiding to mathematical principles. 

* 57 ® Dee Math. Pref. aij, A Point, by his motion, pro- 
tluccth, Maihcm.Tticalfy, a line. 2579 j. Jones Preserzf. 
Bodie 4- Sonic i.xl. po Whether they be Maihemalic.Tlly 
measured, or Mclaplu^^catly pondered. x668 Wilkins Real 
Char. 163 HcIJoh. Buleol proves Mathematically that there 
wasasulhcicnt capacity in the Ark, for the contcining all 
those things ii w.-is designed for. 1730 A. Gordon MaJ/ePs 
Amfhtth. 362 It being,, malhemaucally repugnant, that 
part of the Arch of .a Circle c.'in be at the s-ime lime ellip- 
tical. 1847-8 H, Miller First Impr. xvii. (1857) 2S3 If m 
the science of geometry, il must be settled mathemaiicnlly. 

2 . With mathematical accuracy or exactness. 

1567 Maflct Cr. Forest XX Iris is a klnde of Stone Malhe- 

maiicaltye wrought. i 659 Sturmy Mariner's Ma^. vii. 
ii. 3 Dial Pl.anes .arc not Mathematically in the very Planes 
of Gi cal Circles; for then they should have their Centers in 
the Center of the Earth. iSgt Norris Pract. Disc. 228 
His Government of the World is no le^s Mathematically 
exact than his Creation of it. <1x7x5 Burnet Oun Time 
(t 724> I. 29s Was their opinion so inathematically certain, 
that they letc.l ? 18140. St^vart H um. Mind 1 1 , li, 5 3. 163 
The correctness of the solution is ns mathematically certain, 
as the mith of any properly of the triangle, or of the circle. 

1 3. As icRSuls quantity or number. Obs. 
sSojScbf/. Diic. .i-tnr/Mr.I.L 3 S The cliaunge..wa, 

mathematically little. , 

Matlicma-ticaster. rare. [quasi - L., f. 
snath 7 rjtRtic~stS t sec ..tfiTEn.^ A petty or inferior 
malliematici.-tn. 

1871 Dr. MorCJts c/rRraJtxes .Ej Mr. Stum... 


converted the idea into that of a hit at hlathematicasters, 
as easily as he turned the Warren acrostic into Jarley*. 

; HflCatlieniaticiail (m^iji/mati-jan). . Forms: 5 
-icion, 6 -ioien, matimatician, 6- mathema- 
tician. [ad. F. mathimaticien, f. L. matheniaiicus, 
snathematica Mathematic sb. i and 2 : see -ian.] 
One tvho is skilled or learned in'mathematics. 

1432-50 tr. Higtipi (Rolls) IV. 469 Puttengc in to exile 
mony mathematicions [1387 Trevisa mathemalicosj and 
philosophres. 1570 Dee Math. Pref. *iij, The Rule of False 
positions .. by two excellent Mnthematiciens .. enlarged. 
1598 Barckley Felic. Man (16^1) 370 The Globe of the 
earth.. is after. the Mathematicians computation one and 
twentte thousand miles in compasse and above. 1687 Lut- 
trell Brief Ret. (1857) I- 35>6 Sir Samuel Morland, the 
mathematician, is lately married. 1803 ImisonAV/. tf Art 
1 . 261 It [the pumpl was first invented by Ctesibius, a mathe- 
matician of Alexandria, about 120 years b. c. xSzx J. Q. 
Adams in C. Davies Metr. Syst. 111. (1871) 130 A committee 
. .consisting of five of the ablest members of the academy 
and most eminent mathematicians of Europe. 

fb. An astrologer. Chiefly ATA/, as rendering 
of L. inalhimaiictts. Obs. 

1589 Rider Bibl. Schol.^ A Mathematician. . .2. Chaldxus. 
1591 Horsey TratK (Hakl. Soc.) 173 He.,wasverie inquisi- 
tive with one Elmous Bomelius..T>octorofphizicke in Eng- 
land, a rare matimatician * magicion .what years Quen 
Elizabeth was of. x6ii Cotcr., a Mathe- 

matician ;..a caster of Natiuities. 1701 Grew Cosm.Sacra 
V. iv. 327 Mathematicians, among the Romans, were for 
some time, specially meant of Astrologers, or Star- Prophets. 
17x0 Shaftesb. Charac., Adv. Auth. in. i. (1711) I. 289 
Astrologers, Horoscopers, and other such are pleas'd to 
honour themselves with the Title of Mathematicians. 

IVEathematicize (miej'imre-lisaiz), V. [f. 
Mathematic or. + -izE.J a. irons. To consider or 
treat in a mathematical manner, b. hUr. To 
reason mathematically; to make mathematical 
calculations. Hence Mathema'ticizing ppl. a. 

2849 pROUDEiVirwrrTif 161 The dry mathematiclzing reason. 
1885 AIrs. H. Ward AtnieVs frnl. (13 Dec. 1859) L 131 The 
mind of Naville is mathematical and his objects moraL His 
strength lies in mathematidsing morals. 

IUtatliezua*tico-^ used as combining form of 
L. mathematicus in hyphened compounds with the 
sense ‘partly mathematical and partly — *. 

1830 Hersciiel ni. tii. 274 Their conti- 

nental neighbours both in Germany and France were push- 
ing forward in the career of mathematico-physjcal discovery, 
x88x Jrvoss in Nature XXIII. 485 Recent contributions 
to mathematico-logical science. 

Matbemalics (mwj'rmse’tiks), sh. pL [pi. of 
Mathematic B. I. Cf. .les viaihimnitgttes 

Gr. had the ncul. pl.ra /uodiNianxtt in the sense of malhe. 
matical objects, principles, facts, etc., ns well as the fern. 
rj mathematical science. Mathematic B. 1. The 

Fr. and Eng. use of the plural (known from the x6thc.) 
seems to^ have originated as an elliptic expression for 'mathe- 
matic sciences *, and to have had at first no connexion with 
the Gr. use of the neuter plural. The analogy of names 
of sciences physics, metaphysics (In which the pi. form 
is of Gr. origin) has, however, caused the sing, to be in 
English entirely superseded by the plur.il; in Fr., which 
has not the plural form in the other instances, the sing. 
mathimntigue survives in use as well as the plural.] 

Originally, the collective name for geometry, 
arithmetic, and certain physical sciences (as astro- 
nomy and optics) involving geometrical reasoning; 
In modem use applied, (a) in a strict sense, to the 
abstract science which investigates deductively the 
conclusions implicit in the elementary conceptions 
of spatial and numerical relations, and which in- 
cludes as its main divisions geometry, arithmetic, 
and algebra ; and (b) in a wider sense, so as to 
include those branches of physical or other research 
whicli consist in the application of this abstract 
science to concrete data. When the word is used 
in its wider sense, the abstract science is distin- 
guished as pure mathanatieSy and its concrete 
applications (c.g. in astronomy, various branches 
of physics, the theor}- of probabilities) as applied 
or mixed mathematics. 

In early use always construed as a plural, and usually 
preceded hy the. In recent use the is commonly omitted, 
and the sb. is almost always construed as a sing., cxc. in' 
{//j:r) higher mathematics. 

1581 hluLCASTER Positions V. (1887) 35 Whose x-sc [re, of 
Drawing] all modelling, all mathemaiikes,all mnnuaries do 
finde and confesse to be to so notorious and so needcfull. 
2587 Holinshed/Z/xA J’coA46i/i Alcanied man in all philo- 
Sophie, astronomic and the other mathematiks. 2596 Smaks. 
Tam. Shr, 1. i. Bjllic Mnthcmat icke<^ and the Metaphysickes 
Fall to them as youfindyourstomackeseruesyou. Ibid. 11. L 
82 As cunning In Greckc, I.atine. and other languages, As 
the other in hlusickc and Mathematickes. a x6i8 Ralficii 
Mahomet (1637) 142 He wrote divers bookes of the Mathe- 
mntiques. ^ 2641 Wilkins Math. Mngick i ii. (X64B) xa 
Malhemalicks .. is usually disTded into pure .and mixed. 
1696-7 Wallis in Hearne R. Brunne's Langtoft Prtf. X47 
Mnthematicks (at that time..) were scarce looked U(>on as 
Acadeniical studies xyi* Bentley O'zr. (1842) 11.449 ^ 1 ®* 
thematicks ssns brought to that Iieight, that {etc ]. 2726 
SwDT Gulliver i. Navigation, and other Paris of the M.n- 
thematic*, useful to those who intend to travel. 2739 John- 
son Lift Rcerhaare Wks. IV. 335 A very uncommon know, 
ledge of the mathem.Tticks. 1755 Man No. 35. 3 Mathe- 
matics derives its accuracy, .from logic. 2838 Dr Morgan 
Est-* Prolah, CS The approximative methods of the higher 
nmihcmatics. 2B75 Jowrrr Platcied.i) IV. 271 By the ; 
help of mathematics, we form another idea of space. ' j 


+ Mathematist. Obs. [f. Gr. («. 

Mathematic) + -isi.] An astrologer. ' ‘ 

IS79 .J- }onts Presenr. Bodic t, Smile i. xliv. v„ 
regarding ;he words of.. the Chaldean Prophetes, or raAl,' 
Malhemalisis and Gymnosophistals. 

Matbematize (mK'flmais'pz), v. [Formed 

as prec. +-)ZE.] = MATHEM.tTICIZE. 

2729 Freethinker No. 117 f 7 Persons of a Professioa ' 
have been advised by ver>' great Men to Malhenntbe i 
little, in order to acquire an habitual Caution in otter 
Studies. 2833 J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) 1 . 365 If, tc 
you feel disposed to malhematise. 2894 Unh. ExUn. 
ston Jrnl. i Oct. n/2 The author has carefully aN-ordci 
the error of needlessly maihematLxng what can be better 
described in words. 

Mathemeg (mre-Ji/meg). [a. Cree malhemq, 
lit. ' ngly fish f. malhe ugly + ending of 
names of fishes. Watkins's Ctee Diet, gives mucht. 
mak, which represents a dialectal variant.] K cat- 
fish inhnbiting the North Americnn lakes. 

2787 Pennant Arct. Zool. Suppl, 1x5 Mathemeg. In* 
habits the lakes of Hudson's Bay. 2836 J. Richabdsos 
Fauna Bor. Avier.wx. 135 Silurvs {Pintclodus'i Bcrtalit 
(Richardson), The Mathemeg. Ibid., The mathemeg or land 
cod of the residents of the fur countries is taken sparingly. 

Mathemes, obs. Sc. form of Matins. 

Mathen, obs. f. Maiden shy, var. Mayyhen. 

Sila'tlierCli. dial. Also 6, 9 inathers, 9 mad- 
ders, mautlier(n, may them, moithern. [Variant 
or derivative of Maythe, Maythen.] =M.\ythi:. 

2578 Lyte Dodoens it. xxx. 285 Cotnlafriidn. Mallicn 
or stinking Comomill. 2677 Plot Ojfordsh. ix. 241 This 
[landj never requires a double stirring, nor must be nude 
too fine and light, for then it runs to May-weed, or Mathero, 
as they call it, 1813 T. Davis Agrlc. Wilts 25S-26S Maud- 
lin, or Mathem, or Wild Chamomile. — These weeds usually 
prevail when the ground is overworked or made too light. 
2842 Akerman Wilis Gloss., M anthem, the ox-eyed daisy. 
2863 Barnf.s Dorset Dial., Madders, or Mathers. The 
stinking chamomile {anthemis coiula). 2879 Miss Jacksov 
S/iropsh. Word.bk,, Maythem.. .Moithern. x88o Jefferies 
Gt. Estate 255 Last year there had been nearly as much 
mathern (wild camomile), .as crop. 

Ii Mathesis (majjf’sis). arch. Also 6 mnthesi, 
-y. [Gr, ftd^jjffcs aclioit of learning, f. root of 
^avOavdv to learn.] 

In verse formerly often stressed ma'thesis. 

Mental discipline ; learning or science, esp. mathe- 
matical science, . Also personified. 

2426 Lydg. De’Guil. Pilgr. 21252 Mathesis.. GafTyt \sc. a 
band signifying chiromancy) to me. 2538 Lf.lano Itiu. IV. 
63 Johannes Rous, .was well learned in those dayestn Mx- 
thesi. 2546 Bale kW/irrc/ 1.(1550) 35 He sett up a great 

scole nt (Jaunterbury of all maner scyences, as Rhetorjek, 
Lcgyck, Philosophy, Mathesy {etc.]. 2593 Peele ftcn.ef 
Garter, Ad Mxienntem Prot. 7 Thrice noble Earle, ..That 
artirans and schollers doost eniorace, And clqthest Malheiu 
in rich ornaments, That admirable Mathcmallque skill (elcl 
3742 Pope Dune. iv. 31 Mad Mathesis alone was unconfin'd, 
Too mad for mere material chains to bind. 28x3 blem. 
C/iron. 10 Aug, in Spirit Pub. Jmls, (1813) XVII. 205 A« 
erst old Matheiis in chair of state sat. rti876 M. Collixs 
77 ;. in Carden (xS8o) II. 2x8 They can make immense pro- 
gress in the infinite fields of mathesis. 

lllVrathetic(rnaI-eTik),fl. [ad.Gr./ia^^nrfdjfwr- 
taining to learning ; cogn, with prec.] Pertaining 
to lenxning or scientific knowledge. Also(Benthara) 
in combining form mathetico-. 

28x6 Bentham Chresiomathia ir. 2 Mathelic..exerci 5 «t 
exercises,.. by which progress is made, proficiency obtained, 
or a lesson got : simply inathctic, to distinguish them from 
those which maybe termed waMf.'rVo-r/ac/wnj/iV,.. by which 

E rogress is made, and at the same lime exhibited. 

►uring the whole of llie school-time, the scholars are, all of 
them, employed, either in simply matlictic, in simply pro- 
bative, or in organic (i. e. mathclico-probative) exercises. 
2B65 J. Grotr Lxplor. Philos, i. 175 Tcchnicalism ought to 
stand upon a general basis of good mathetic logic. 
Matnfelonn, obs. form of Matfellon. 
Mathiglin: see Metiiecllv. 
jyiathingjB, obs. Sc. form of Matins. 
Mathook, variant of Mattock*. 

Mathnrin (m.'cjjinrin). Also MatCh)urino. 
[Said to be named from the chapel of St. Mathurin 
at Paris, near which they had a famous house.] 
A member of the order of regular canons (ofTici.'ilIy 
Called Trinitarians) founded (a.d. 1198) h)' St. 
John of Malha for the redemption ol Christvan 
caiUivcs. Also at/rib. or ad/. 

261X CoTCR., A/<rr/;Nr/«,..a Maihurin Frier; (ofth'Otder 
of the Trintiicl. 2693 Etnilianne's Hist. Mqnpnt. Ora. xd. 
>35 Of the Order of the Malhtirlncs.or Trinitaries. * 7 * 7 ' 
42 Chambers Cyct., Trinitanans .. \'vt\s:tt\y calleu . / * 
///r/r;«r,and brothers of the Redemption. 1843 Dice / ocs. 
Wks. Skelton 1 . Iniro<i. 37 Robert G-igiiin was niini»te^ 
general of the Mniurincs. 2900 W. \%KSX Aurdttn a 
Banf \\.A,Z King William's Maturine establi-hmcnt ca In 
b.inkof the Dec. 2904 WontJSWORTii & j ‘ 

Servicedks. 287 The Trinit.nrian Order of St. Robert > 
Knaresborough (English Mathurines). 

Mali, obs. form of MAxfk 
Katios (mrc*tin.*s). [Of obscure origin-] Jn 
Ataliasbarh f’^^\\\.K\\ViCsharh. , 

1844 HonLS-N Pht. Med., Malamho barb, Matins 
the bark ofa tree said to be procured from Columbia, an 
uved as n sulntiiutc for cinchona. sZgaSyd Soc.Ler. 

UCaticin (mx'lhin). Chem. Also -Inc. li* 
MATico -h-iN.] A bitter principle obtained from 
the leaves of the matico-plant. 



MATICO, 
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MATLOCEITE. 


1844 Hodges in Land. etc. Pliitos^ XXV.. 206 A 

yellowish'brown extractive matter, maticine. remained. ^1871 
^ KTi^xx^Gvtelid s Handbk. Chem. XVIII. 234 Maticin. 

II Matico (matf'kn). Also mateco, matioa.. 
[Sp. yerba Matico {yerba herb; Mdiico dim. of 
Mateo Matthew) ; alleged to be named from a 
Spanish soldier who discovered its styptic pro- 
perties.] A Peruvian shrub, Piper angtistifolium 
{Artaathe elongata), b. The leaves of this plant 
used as a .styptic. 

1838 Jeffreys In^Lancet 5 Jan. (1839) 567 The name of 
the plant from which the leaves are collected, is RIaiHo. 
1842 Provincial Med. Surg. yrnl. June 209 The South 
American styptic ‘ maticb 1849 J. H. Balfour Man. Bol, 
§ 1034 The substance called Matico or Matica. iSSoGarrod 
& Baxter Mat, Med. 415 Bleeding from leech-bites may 
be stopped.. by matico, 

- c. atirib.^ as matico leaf, oil, plant, 
x88o Garrod & Baxter Mat. Med. 351 Maiicx Folia. 
*Malico Leaves. x^Z^CassetCs Encycl.I)ict..*MaUco-oit. 
1871 Watts tr. Gmelhis Handbk, Cheat. XVIII. 234 The 
leaves of the ^matico plant. 

Matico : see Mataco. 

Matie Also mattie, matje, maty, 

[a. Du. inaatjes (jianng), earlier inaetgens-, maegh- 
dekens- (cf. yi'LQ..viadtke5herink, niod.LG. maid- 
kens-kering), f, maagd Maid sbX + •ken -kin. Cf. 
Maid jAI 7, Maiden sb. 8 j also Fair aiAiD.] A 
herring in ■what is considered the best condition 
for food, when the roe or milt is perfectly but not 
largely developed. 

1858 StfttMONDS Bret. Trade, Mattes. 1863 Rep.^ Cont- 
vtiss. Hening.travjling Scoil. § 51. 26 The herring is 
found under four different conditions ; ist, Fry or Sill ; 
2d, Maties or Fat Herring; 3d, Full Herring; 4th, Shot- 
ten or Spent Herring. 1864 Macm. Mag. Aug.. 344 In 
the next stage [i* d. the second} of the herring, it is called 
a iTiAtie. 1883 S. Walpole Brit, Fish Trade (Fish. Exbib. 
Lit. I.) 33 ‘Matties', or young herrings cured. 1894 R. 
Leighton Wreck Golden Fleece 38 Not many maties among 
’em, eh? — Maties? No, 1 aren’t seen a dacent-sized herrin 
come abo.Trd yet. 

attrib. 1883 Fisheries Exhih. Caial. 69, 1 Barrel Mattie 
Herrings. 1898 Shetland Nevjs 27 Aug. (E.D.D.) Exclud- 
ing the Lewis and Barra matje fishings. 

Matier(e, obs. forms of Matter. 

Matilent, variant of Maltalent Obs. 
Matimaticion, obs, form of MATHESfATicrAN. 
Matiu (mie'tin), ■ PL matins (mjc*tinz). 
Forms: ph 3-4, 7 matines, 3-5 matynes, 4 ma* 
tayns, matinis, matynys, 4-5 metenes, 4-6 
matyns, 5 matens, maytenya, mayteynesae, 6 
inattyns, mattence, Sc. matyzinis, mathemes, 
mathlngis, 6-7 mattens, 4- matins, 6- mattins. 
sing, 4matyn, 4-5 matyne, 7 mattin, matine, 
7- matin, mattin, [Early ME. matines, a. F. 
matines fern. pi. (iltb c.)*Pr, matinas L. 

mdtutlnds (nom. MdttVtfUe), fern. pi. of mattltinus 
pertaining to the morning. The more usual forms 
in med.L. were the masc. sing. mdtiilXntis (hence 
Sp. maittfies masc. pL, also maiutino) and the masc, 
pi. mdtntim. Cf. F. matin, Pr. inati, It. mattino 
morning:— L. mdiuttnum (sc. iempus). 

With regard to the coexistence of the masc. and fern, forms 
in med.L., cf. the use sdvesperx fern. pi. and vesperi masc. 
pi., for Vespers. Some scholars have suggested that the 
form viatutinx is ellipt. for tiiatutince vigilixi cf. vigilia 
viatutina ‘ morning watch’ 1 Sam. xi. n.] 

I. In the plural form. 

I . Eccl. a. One of the canonical hours of the 
breviary; properly a midnight office, but some- 
times recited at daybreak, and followed imme- 
diately by lauds. 

In modern Roman Catholic u«e the office as said by secular 
clergy is usually ‘anticipated’, i. e. said on the afternoon 
or evening before. 

c 32 goS. Eng. Leg. 1 . 91/156 A.se he Monekes weren ech-one 
A ny^t at Matines. C1330 Arih. 4 Mert. 6490 (Kolbing) 
Ich ni3t it was he quenes mancr, 'lo chirche gou & matins 
here, c 1440 A ipknbet of Tales 197 On a nyght as he slude 
at he psalmodie at matyns. cj^o Promp, Pam. 329/2 
Itlateynys, maiutine. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 122 
Thys versycle [Esto uobis\ys sayde bytwene Matyns and 
Lawdes. Ibid., Some tyine mattyns were sayde by them- 
selfe in the nyghte, and laiidcs by them sclfe at morow 
tyde, and the same ys yet vsed of some relygyons. CX483 
Caxton Dialogues 27/17 He ariseth alle the nyghtes For to 
here maty nes. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 1 14 b, They 
came to mumble up their mattyns at mydnight, after their 
accustomed mancr. i6ox F. Godwin Bps. cf Eng. 327 As 
he catnc from the morning serutce then callw the flattens 
which was woont to be .said shortly after midnight. 1863 

J. M. Neale Ess. Liturgiol. 6 Matins are preceded by the 
Bater Noster, the Avc Maria, and the Credo. x8^ Swkte 
Ch. Services 39 The night services consisted of Noctiirns, 
Mattins and Lauds; at daybreak came the supplemental^’ 
Mattins. 

1 * b. Often used as a designation for the whole 
of the public service preceding the first mass on 
Sunday. (See quot. 1904.) Obs. 

. c«So LutelSoth ,Serm. 69 tn O. E. Misc. 190 (Cott. MS.) 
Masses and matines ne kepe}? heo nouht. X 3 -' Minor 
Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxvii. 852 ^if })ow herest matyns 
and masse and lakest haly brede. c 1360 WvcLtF£“«r- 
(18S0) iQT 5if preslis seyn here matynes, masse & euensong 
afnr. Salisbury ^-sse fetc.j. 1470-85 'Si.si.ovy Arthur\. iii-v. 40 
Whan matyns & the first m.issc was done. 1520 Burgh 
Rees. Stirling (1887) 5 At ^ies, Maihemes and Ewinsang. 


c 1529 in KWh Orig. Lett. Ser.i. 1 , 189 He., is alwa ye present 
at Mattens and all Masse w* evyn song. 1549 Latimer 4/4 
Sertti. bef. Edixt. VI (Arb.) 108 Thys byshop answered h>*s 
chaplayne..as I was goj’nge to Sermon, I remembred 
me that I had neyiher sayed masse, nor mattens. 1904 
Wordsworth & LittlehalesGA/ Servieed>ks. 21 Then, even 
as now. .the church was rarely used on Sundays more than 
three times, i.e. for Mattins at fiory, for High Mass then at 9, 
and far Evensong at s p.m., 2.30 p.m., or 3 p.m. But with 
‘ Mattins ’ (we conjecture) Lauds and Prime would be amal- 
gamated. 

c. The order for public morning prayer in the 
Church of England since the Reformation. 

Structurally the service is a combination of elements of the 
breviary offices of matins, lauds, and prime. 

1548 Aciat^ 3 Edw. VI, c. 1 § 6The Mattens, Evensonge, 
Letanye, and all other prayers. *549 (May) Bk. Com. 
Prayer x An Ordre for Klattins dayiy through the ycrc. 
*559 ^ct 1 Eliz. c. 2 § 2 All and slngler Mynysiers .. shall 
..use the Mattens Evensong Celebracion of the Lordes 
Supper [etc.]. 1733 Tickell Her Majesty's Rebuilding 12 
To couch at Cuifeu-time they thought no scorn, And froze 
at hlatins, every winter-morn. 1M3 J. M. Neale Ess. 
Liturgiol. 7 No one, we imagine, but must have felt the 
lamentable want of this [Invitatory] in our own Matins. 
1B96 Swete Ck. Services 73 Subsequent revisions of the 
Prayer Book have introduced into the English Mattins and 
Evensong elements foreign to the ancient Hours, 

^d. In a form of oath. (Cf. Marymass 2.) 

? nonce use. 

1606 IVily Beguiled K i b, Now by the DIarry mattens, 
Peg, thou hast [etc.]. 

fe. Black malinsi at Christ Church, Oxford, 
the college matins (as distinguished from the 
cathedral matins at which surplices are worn). Obs. 

1825 C. M. Westmacott English Sjy I. T05 If you’re fond 
of fun, old fellow, jump up and view the Christ Church men 
proceeding to black matins this morning. 

2 . In various allusive and fig. uses. 

a. Chiefly of birds: To sing (etc.) matins, to 
sing their morning song, poet, 

CX530 Crt. 0/ Love 1353 On May-day. .To matens went 
the lusty nightingale... /)<»»/»«« gan he ctye. 1595 

Spenser Epilkal. 80 The merry Larke hir mattins sings 
aloft. 1640 Glapthorne Hollander iv. Wks. 1874 3 . 133 
I'he shrill Organd Cocke Shall cease to carroll Mattens 
to the morne. 18x2 J. Wilson Iste 0/ Palms in. 435 And 
kneeling there to Mercy's fane. .The Maid her matins sings. 
1866 Neale Sequences •J* Hymns The birds sing early 
Matins. 1903 Longm. Mag. Nov. 30 The thrushes were 
still at matins. 

f b. Devil's matins t a service of Satanic wor- 
ship attributed to witches ; Iransf, an uproar. Ohs. 

1625 ^Iassingcr Hexo IVav iv. i,Sir Giles Ouerreach ^^ade 
such a plain dUcouerie of himselfe. And read this morning 
such a diuelUsh Matins That [etc.]. 1634 W. Wood New 
Eng. Prosp. ii, xii.'Hee (the Devil) was wont to enrry away 
their wives and children, because bee would drive them to 
these Mattens, 1820 (see Devil sb. 25].^ 

C. Parisian matins (= F. matines de Paris, in 
Cotgr. matines parisiennes): the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew (Aug. 24, 1572), which began about 
2 a.m. (Cf. Sicilian vespers!) 

16x4 [see Parisian B 1 . 1683 in Land. Gaz, No. 1856/5 

Murders, and Massacres, not to be parallei’dby the Parisian 
Mattins, or Sicijtan Vespers. 

d. A morning duty, occupation, or performance, 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. (185X) 142 'These and such lessons 

as these, I know would have been my Matins duly, and my 
Even«song. 18x4 Wordsw. Excursion ii. 140 The music 
and the sprightly scene Invite us ; shall we quit our road, 
and join These festive matins? 

II, In the sing. form. 

1 3 . A morning. Obs, rare. 

In the first quot, matine is a trisyllable riming with ire, 
and would therefore be strictly a distinct word, ad. F. «/a- 
tinee’. see Matinee. 

[c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 8692 The sonne schynes on eucry a 
tre, Hit Is a fair matyne.l 1602 Shaks. Ham. i. v. 89 The 
Glow-wprme showes the Matine to be neere. And gins to 
pale his vneffecluall Fire. 1845 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 244 
This morn , . I learnt how your matins were now spent. 

i A morning call or song (of birds), poet, 

1632 Milton VAliegro X14 Ere the first Cock his ftfatlin 
rings. 1742 Young Nt. Th. 1. 438 The sprightly Lark’s 
shrill Matin wakes the Morn. 1840 J. S. Polack Mann. 4 ' 
Cust. N. Zealanders 1 . 166 His shrill early matin, giving the 
.signal to rise. 

III, 6, altrib, and Comb. a. with matin : (a) 

* pertaining to or used at the time of matins *. 

c 13x5 Shoreham Poems ii. 14 God and man y-take was At 
matyn-tyde by n>’3ie. c 1375 Se. Leg. Saints xvi. (Magda- 
lena) 905 In sammyne tyme J>at wont war thay In matyne 
offyee for to rysc. X4S0-X530 Myrr. onr Ladye 24 To saye 
. .mattyns, at mattj-n lyme, & pryme at pryme tyme. ;7o3 
OzELL tr. Boilcau's Lutrin 57 And call the Yawning Priests 
to Siatin PrayV. 1709 Pope fan. 4- May 523 He rais’d Jiis 
spouse ere ^latin'-bell was rung, 1796 Scott Wild Hnnis' 
men x, To muttering monks leave matin-song, c 1820 S. 
Rogers Italy (1839) 133 Those who assembled there at matin- 
time. X85X Loncf. Gold. Leg. iv. Re/ectoryfSo your cells, 
And pr.Ty till you hear the matin-bells. 

( 4 ) passing into adj. in the sense * belonging to, 
the early morning, morning-, mattnal L 

1643 Faringlon Papers (Cheibam Soc.) to Matin Chamber. 
1667 Milton P. L. v. 7 The shrill Matin Song of Birds. 17x7 
Pope Eloisa 267, 1 waste the Matin lamp in sighs for thee, 
a 1732 Gay Fables (1738) II. viiu 77 At noon (the lady’s 
matin hour) I sip the tea’s delicious flower. x8xo Scott 
Lady r/L. ii. i, All Nature’s children feel the matin spring 
Of life rcriving, with reviving day, 1863 Woolner My 
Beautiful Lady 4 s Ac matin time where creepers interlace : 
We sauntered slowly. ^ j 

b. with matins', as matins book, monger, mum- \ 


bling, time ; f matins mass, the mass before which 
matins is recited. 

X303 R. Brunne Hand!. Synne 823 }>at day [Sunday) hun 
owyst . . For to here hy seruyse al : Matyns messe here {DuL 
wich MS, matenys & messe), to rede or S5'nggc,. .Come fyrst 
to matyns, ^yf hat ^ou may. 1395 E. E, IKxV/r (1882) 5 A 
Matyns bookis, 1484 Caxton Fables of Alfonce i, 
The Cocke.. watcheth and waketh atte matyns tym&. 1530 
Palscr. 804/2 At. mattyns tyme. Ibid. 183 Vnes hevreSya 
primer or a mattyns boke. XS43 Bale Yet a Course ZZh, 
Mattens mongers, masse inomblers, holye water s^v5*ngers. 

G. RIarsh in Foxe A. ft M. (1583) 1565 Holy water 
casting, procession gadding, Mattins mumbling [etc.]. 

11 Matin (matsen). [Fr. : see Mastiff.] A 
large French watch-dog. 

. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 298 He [Buffon] bred 
up a young wolf, .with a matin dog of the same age, 2845 
Vouatt Dog 27 The French matin {Canis laniarius). 

Matinal (mreTinal), a. Now rare, [ad, F. 
matinal, f, matin morning :• see Matin and -al. 
Cf. Matutinal.] 

1 . Belonging to or taking place in the morning; 
early. Also, early-rising, matiitinaL 

1803 Mary Charlton Wife ^listtess II. i. 11 To attend 
the laatxaaYdejeunc's of old Gruffy in town. 1819 H. Busk 
Vesiriad v. 276 The grey-ey’d Hours climb up the siaoy’ 
way To meet fair maidens matinaf as ihej*. 1842 Mrs. F. 
Trollope Vis. 'Italy I. xtv. 219 As if my very maiinal son 
and myself bad constituted the whole party. 2860 Ld. 
Lytton Lucile 11. v. §9. 30 The matinal chirp of a bird. 
2862 Mrs. H. Wood Chaunings II. 74 Believing it could 
be nobody less than the bishop come to alarm them with 
a matinal visit. 


2 . Geol. The name given by H. D. Rogers to the 
third of his subdivisions of the palaeozoic strata in 
the Appalachian chain, and hence to the period at 
which these were formed, 

2858 H. D. Rogers Geol.Pennp’lv. 11 . 11,749 These periods 
..are the Primal, Auroral, Matinal, Levant, Surgent [etc.). 
Ibid. 783 Depositions and Disturbances of the M.itinal 
Period. 1859 Pace / faK<fW’.C 7 r«?/, Terms. 1863 Dana 
Geol. 379 ^Matinal ' Limestone with blue shale. 

I) Matinee (mje*tinri, Fr. ’matzn^). [F. matinee 
morning, what ocenpies a morning, f. matin morn- 
ing.] A ‘morning' (i. e. afternoon) theatrical or 
musical performance. 

1x848 Thackeray Van. Fair Ixlv, A matinee musicale. 
1850 Longfellow in Life (1891) II. 270 Charles Perkins 
give.? matinles musicates.) 2880 Standard 22 Dec., 'I’he 
Gaiety vtaiinlcs. 1898 St. James's Gaz. 8 Nov, 4/1 No 
efforts of theatrical managers seem able to cope with the 
nuisance of the * matinde hat ’. 

t Ma’ting, t'W. Obs. [-ikg'.] The action 
of Matei'.i ; checkmating. Also attrib. 


f 2330 R. Brunne Chron. JVace (Rolls) 21399 At ilka mat- 
tyng U’. n matyng] )>ei seide ‘ chek \ c 2407 Lyi 

' • fyn(‘ * ■” 


... - . . . . ‘VDO. Reas. 4- 

Sens. 46 Ye shal fynde anoone xyght By and by in this scrips 
lure Of my matynge the Aveniure, c 2440 Promp. Parv. 
329/2 Matynge at the chesse, matacio. 2592 G. Harvey 
Nno Letter Wks. (Grosart) 1 . 275 lira mating age, none are 
free from the check, but klnges. n 2649 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Fam. Epist. Wks. (rjsi) 246 The mating of the king is the 
conclusion of the game [of chess). 

Mating (m<?i*tiq), vbl. sb.- [f. Mate v.^ + 
-INC L] The action of Mate v.- ; matching ; 
marrying ; pairing ; esp. of birds (occas, with up). 
Also attrib., as mating-ground. 

2622 Brathwaite Natures Embass. Shep/t. Tales 213 
So shall we Honor’d be, In our mating, in our mteiing. 
1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxi. 268 A solitary pair, who 
seem to have left their fellows for this far northern m.ating. 
ground. 2875 Jowett /’/ a/a (ed. 2)111. 61 Do you (a breeder 
of birds and animals] not take the greatest care in the 
mating? 1896 Westm. Gaz. 28 May 3/1 The mating of the 
blue gown with the pink or crimson hat is eminently smart. 
2899 Feathered World 20 Mar. 474 Having described the 
maling-up of the breeding pens of pure brown-reds. 
b. Pishing. (See quot.) <• 

2887 Goode, etc. Fisheries U.S. Sect. v. 1 1 , 259 Sometimes 
two or more crews belonging to different vessels unite in the 
capture, and if successful an equitable division of tlie oil is 
afterward made. This is called ‘ mating 

Ma'ting, ///. a. [f. MATEt'.- + -iNG2.] That 
mates; pairing. 

2870 F._W. H. Myers Poems 100 No ringdove murmurs 
on the hill Nor mating cushat calls. 1903 Westm. Gaz. 
21 Feb. 2/3 Sing more softly for bis sake, you mating birds 
on bough. 

+ Matins, v. Obs. [f. matins : see Matin.] 
intr. To perform matins ; also trans. to honour (a 
saint) with celebration of matins. Hence •f-Ma- 
tinsed/^/. a., + Matinsing vbl. sb. Also f 
tlnser nonce-ivd., one who performs matins. 

1543 Mattenser Isee Masscr*]. 1546 Bale Eug. Votaries 
I. (1550) 72 b, Whan theyr fcastfull dayes come, they are., 
with no .<mall solempnite, malienxd, massed, ..«n<cd, 
smoked, perfumed and worshypped. 2547 --‘ Latter Exam. 
A. Asknv Pref. 8 'Ibesc clowted, canon jsed, .soIempny.’JW, 
sensed, matlensed, and mas<:ed martyrs. 1553 Becos he- 
liques of Roiue{x%k>3) 141 b, Al other fashions of alattensjTig 
and Massyng..vtterJy put .away. 

Matir(e, obs. forms of Mattek. 

Matirmonye, -moyne, obs. ff. Matrimo.m. 
Matje, variant of Matje. , 

MatlocMte (mie-tlpkait). Mm. [f. Matlock, 
name of a town in Derbyshire : see -iTE.j j a- 
= Phosgexite. Obs. b. A yellowish oxychloride 
of learl occuninfi nt Cromford near Matlock. 

1843 E. J. Chapman Prart.Mtn. 40 Xratlockite. Chloride 
of Lead, from Derb>^hire. Kcrasine, Ber/d. , Murio-Cv- 
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MATRICTTLAR. 


. MA.TLONG. 

tsonstc of XiCsdj Phil, « Hom*lead. 1851 R. R» Greo in 
Philos, Ma^. Ser. iv. 11. 120 A description of Mailockite, 
a new Oxychloride of Lead. 

Matlong, (Perron.) var. of^ALTLONG Obs, 
x6i4 ^Markham Cheap Hush. 35 Hurts on the Cronet, as 
the quitterbone or Mailong. Ibid.^ The Quilierbone is a 
hollow vicer on the top of the Cronet, and so is the Matlong. 

Matrace, obs. form of Matrass, Mattress. 
Matracy, obs. form of MATIL^ss. 

II IVEatraiiee (matra-nf). Also matraney, 
Anglo-Istdian. [Corruption of Hindi mehiardnt^ 
fein. of Mehtar.] A female sweeper (of a house) ; 
a female house*servant in India whose duty it is to 
perform the most menial offices. 

c 1804 Sherwood in L.ife Mrs. S. (1854) 294 A Matranee. 
cx8j3 Mrs. Sherwood Slories Ch. Catech. xxxvii. 376 A 
procession of sweeper»women, or rnatraneys. x8S5 ^ ut.n ec 
liURNEut- Auglo^Inei.Gloss.^ Mairanee^. .0, female sweeper. 

t Matrass Obs. In 6 mattrease. [a. OF. 
viateras^ matelas, of obscure origin.] A quarrel 
or bolt for the cross-bow. 

1530 Palscr. 544/1 Mattre«;sc for a crosbowe, r.tarielas. 
1867 Smvth SailoPs U^ord-bh. 

Matrass - (mre-trSs). Forms : 7 niatrat, 
(matracy, from mod.L.), matrace, 7"S matras, 
8-9 inattTas(s, 7- matrass, [a. F, matras, 
in I5-I7thc. matkeras (Hatz.-Darm.), matras, 
inatrac (Cotgr.); = Sp. mairaz, pharmaceutical 
L. inatraciinn. 

By some considered to be a transferred use of matras 
Matrass*, with reference to the shape of the vessel. This 
view is supported by the existence of the Eng. synonym 
Bolt-head 2, unless the latter be merely a quasi-literal 
translation of the Fr. word. Devic suggests adoption from 
the Arab, malra.^ leather bottle ; cf. mod.L. vtairacium 
* a little sack, wherein is calcinated tartar or the like, pricked 
here and there for the emission of liquors* (tr. BlancartT s 
Phys. Diet., cd. 2, 1693).] 

1 . A glass vessel with a round or oval body and 
a long neck, used by chemists for digesting and 
distilling. 

3605 Timme Qttersii. it. v. 123 Vessels which are called 
matrats, like unto round globes, having straiie neckes. 1657 
Tomlinson Renan's Disi. 592 Some include it [quicksilver] 
with aqua forlis in a Aiatracy. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. 
Chym, 566 Put a,, quantity thereof in a matrass, lute it 
exactly [etc.], x68x tr. W'lttis' Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., 
Matrace, a vessel used for chymical distillations. 1698 
H. Sloake in Phil. Trans. XX. 73 Put all into a' Matras, 
and pour upon them a Quart of Brandy. 17*1 W, Gibson 
Farrier's Hisp. ii. i. 81 Instead of a Matrass, may be used 
a Florence Wine Flask. 1763 W, Lewis Comm. Phil. Techn, 

34 A Long necked matras or bolt head. i8ix A. T, Thom- 
son Lend. Disp, (18x8)468 Apply a moderate heat to the 
matrass. 1849 R. V. Dixon Heat i. 155 The ball of a small 
maltrass. x88o Garrod& Baxter Mat. Med. 48 A matrass 
containing twenty-two ounces of water. 

attrih. 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. n. 12 The word Bell Is 
also npplyed to a glass ..which the Chimists call a matrass 
glass. 

2 . A urinal {Syd. Soc. Lex, 1S90). 

x^S Dokclison Med. Lex. (ed. 12) s.v. Mairaciunt. 
Matraas, -at, obs. ff. hlATTBESs, Matbass, 
Matre, obs. variant of Mehtar. 

Matrefillon, obs. form of Matfellon, 
Matremoine, -mony, obs. ff. Matrimony, 
Matres, obs. form of Mattress. 

Matriarch (m^'triajk). [f. L. mdir{t)-, mater 
mother : on the supposed analogy of PaTUi.vrch 
( apprehended as if f. pater father),] A woman 
ha\ing the status corresponding to that of a patri- 
arch, in any sense of the word. In various nonce- 
uses, now usually jocular. 

1606 Birnie Kirk‘Buriall Dcd., Your Spouse now the 
yong fruteful Mnlri.irch of that multi-potent Marquesad. 
16x9 Donne (1649) xllv. 4x7 The leamedcst Nun, 
and the best Alatriarch, and Mother of that (the Romani 
Church, 1 think, that ever writ, Hcloyssa. 1837 Southey 
Doctorcx'i\\. IV. 158 Dr. Southey has classed this injured 
Matriarch (Job’s wife] in a tri.ad with Xantippe and Mrs. 
Wesley. 1^3 J. W. Hai.ks in Athenxum 24 Veb. 248, 

I believe this genlleinan (Father Hubbard] to be an after- 
thought— to be a mere wc.ik masculine reflex of the matri- 
arch. 1893 Harper's IVeekly 7 Jan. xi/x Miss Flora Me- 
Flimscy, who now.ad.iys must be a matriarch of some 
thjrty-hve seasons* standing. 

ir.xnsf. ^ JB60-1 D. Coleridge in Philol. Roc. Trans. i 63 
The relation which our Indian sister holds to the ancient 
Ibacirian malri.trch, nay of the great mother herself to the 
surrounding families. 

Matriarclial(ni^tria*jkal), a. [f. M.vtriarcu 
- f -AL, after pATmARCii.\L.] Of or pert.Tining to 
.n matriarch or to maternal role; pertaining to, of 
the nature of, or Imscd on matriarchy. j 

1863 Jowirrr in/-^ Lett. (1897) I. xi.363 lliey (Tcnny- j 
son'ft bo>*sl .arc getting too old for the matriarchal form of ' 
government. xMx Pall Mall G. X2 Feb. 1/2 (In Francej , 
nothing is commoner than that two or three gcner.ttions , 
should conliuue to live in the same kovt'.e-..ThU little com- 
munity h ordinarily rather matriarchal than patriarchal. 

It is the eldest of the women who usually organi/c-. and 
rules ;t. X8S4 Tyidr in Rep. Brit. Assoc. ^5 I’hc Indi.tn 
tribes further south are Largely m.Ttrian:h.at, reckoning de- 
scent not on the fathcr'A but the mother’s side. • 

Hcncc Katrla*rchallsm, the condiiion of life 
under a 'matriarchal .system. Matria-rchalist. a 
Siipporlcr of the thcon- that tribal Eociely was 
primitivelv matriarchal. 

.x 834 TtT-oa in Rep. Bril. Assoe.^ Malrurchalum has 


only in places yielded to the patriarchal system, x88$ — 
in Academy 1 Awg. 67/2 The effect which the researches of 
the matriarebaHsts had on his jmnd. 

Matriarchate (nii?*iria*jk/t). [f. hlATRiARCH 
+ -ATE, after ij. matriarchal.] A matriarchal com- 
munity or system. Also attrib. 

x88s Redhouse in yml. Roy. Asiatic Soc. Gt. Brit. Apr. 
276 It does not even attempt to prove,. that a matriarchate 
system was ever in existence among the Arabian^ ^ X894 

H. Drummond 401 Bachoven has familiarized 

us with the idea of a Matriarchate, or Maternal Family. 

Matriarchy (m^'triajki). [f. Matriarch, 
after Patriarchy.] That form of social organi- 
zation in which the mother, and not the father, is 
the head of the family, and in which descent and 
relationship are reckoned tlirough mothers and not 
through fathers. 

1885 Aihtnsentit 21 Mar. 379/3 Mr. J. W, Redhouse made 
a few remarks with reference to a paper he has prepared 
for the yournal of the Society , P On Matriarchy, or Mother 
Right 1892 Gomme Ethnology in Folklore 131 The prin- 
ciple of matriarchy is more primitive than that of patriarchy. 

Matric (matri*k), colloq. shortening of Matri- 
culation. 

1885 Punch 16 ^^ar. 233/2 Younger brother comes to-day 
from Harrow for Matric. 

Matrical (mieTrikal, matraPkal), a. [ad. late 
L, mdtrXcdlis {veita matricalis, Vegetius) f. matric- 
Matrix: see -al. Cf. F. matrical (Cotgr.).] 
f 1 - Pertaining to the matrix or womb, Obs, 
x6ix CoTCR., Vertiller,\o swell, or increase, as womens 
breasts doe when the mairicall veins are stretched by the 
mcnstruall blood. 1651 Life Father Sarpi (J676) 34^ They 
are presently filled with the sudden and violent motions of 
the matrical humours. 

2 . Pertaining to the matrix of algse. 

1882-4 Cooke Freskw.Algx 56 Composed of very numer- 
ous cells arranged on the peripherj* at regular distances, 
connected by the matrical gelatin. 

II JVTatricaria (maetrike-Tia). Also anglicized 
6-7 matricaryc, -ie. [med.L. matnearia (Die- 
fenhach), f. matric-. Matrix. Cf. F. matricaire 
(16th c. in LiUie). (The plant was so called on 
account of supposed medicinal properties.)] •)• a. 
The plant feverfew, Chrysanthemum Parthenium. 
{Ohs.) b. Bot. A genns (Linnoeus 1735, following 
Tournefort) of plants, belonging to the N.O. Com- 
positie, originally including the feverfew and other 
species, which have since been separated and re- 
ferred to other genera ; a plant of this genus. (A 
well-known species is the wild camomile, A/. 
Chamomitla.') c. attrib., as lilatricaria-camphor. 

1599 A. M.' tr. Gabclhoutt^s Bk. Physitke 220/2 Take 
redde Roselcavcs, Camomille, & Malricarye. 2632 Suer* 
WOOD, Matricarie. 1664 Evelyn Kat. ttort, Apr. (1679) js 
Transplant such FibTous*roots .. as Violets .. Hctlcbor, 
Matricaria, Stc. , 1706 J. Gardiner tr, Rafin pf Gardens 
(1728) 49 Now oh high Stems will Matricaria rear Her silver 
Bloams. 1767 Abckcromuie Ev Man his mtm Card. (1803) 
704/1 ^latricaria, or feverfew, 1885 Casseli's Eneycl. Diet., 
Matricaria-caniptwr, a camphor isomeric with laurinol, 
obtained from the oil of feverfew, ^ 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex. R.V., 
Oil of Matricaria, a thick tenacious volatile oil obtained 
from tbe flowers of /If. chantomilla, 

Matrice (m^'^tris, moe*tris). Also 4-5 matris, 
5 matryce, 6 mattrice. [ad. X..matrtC'em Matrix, 
Cf. F. matrice (also in popular form OF. marris ; 
see Maris).] 

f 1 . The uterus, womb (of mammals); occas. the 
ovary (of other animals) ; = Matrix, Ohs. 

c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. J75 pe mstris of wymmen. 1471 
RifLEY Comp. Alch. iv, x. in Ashm. (1652) 146 That after she 
hath conceyved of the Man, The ^^at^>'cc of her be sbyt. 1561 
Hollvbush Ham, Apotk. 24 There wyth is hyr matrice of 
mother chafed. i6ox Dolman La Primaud, Fr, Acad. 
(x6i8) in. 821 Some arc engendered .. of egs, as Serpents I 
and also by an other manner, which is perfected in the matrice 
by cgs, as the viper, s 66 t Lovell Hist. Anim, Min. tx6 
It., warms tbe matrice,andcauseth the courses. 1774 Walsh 
in Phil. Trans. LXIV. 468 In the right matrice he met with 
four such fetuses and nine such eggs. 

't'b. trails/. nrs^Jig. 

x6o2 Fulbecke Paudectes 62 Looke into the bowels fi: 
matrice of (he earth, ye shall haue gold, siluer. brasse, to 
exceed all other mettals. 1624 Fisher in F. White Repl, 
Fisher 590 Bringing them backc againc to the Roote and 
Matrice of the CathoUckeChurch. >669 Gale Crt. CentiUs 

I. 1. xiL 76 This persuasion, of the Egyptian Tongue., being 
the old Matrice of the Greek, is but a dream of Kirchers. 
1698 FfiVEn Ace. E. Indiafr P.-y^^Fox the most part this 
is an hospitable Soil, cherishing in Its Matrice whatever is 
kindly sowed. 

2. Die-siukmgxaCs Type'founding. «= Matrix 4 . 
Now rare\ the pi. coincides gr.aphically with that 
of Matrix, 

1587 in Plomcr Alstr. iPslls Eng. Printers (1903) 27 My 
prinlmge svholy furnished with presses letters ciracters cf 
cast mcltcU, and the mattrice^ 158^-8 Reg. Prh’vCouneil 
Sect. IV. 265 James Achesoun ..sinkis and makis imes, 
instrumcnijs and matriceis, alswetll for prenting of silver as 
of lauoun. 1656 Blount Glessozr. s.v.. Matrices of IxrUcrs 
or Characters, are those moulds. .in wlrich the I^etiers., 
which Printers use areformed. i727-4xCHAMnrRsQ%-4s.s"., 
When t33»es arc to be cast, the Matrice is fastened to the end 
of .a mririjd. Hid,, Matrices used in coining, arc pieces of 
steel irr form of dyes. 18x5 J, Nicholson Operat. Meehanie 
ClcK^, Jifatrite, the concave form of a letter in which the 
typrs^ arc cast. j 863 Sevo Bullion (1880) 27S A v-ell made 
Matrice will remain In use For about 13 yeari. 


Comb. 1683 Moxos Mech. Exerc., Printing xv. r u rtv. 
by the .. side of this Notch is a small square 
driven, which we may call the Matrice-Check; forusO-C 
is only to keep the Shanck of the Matrice from nyln- S! 
of this Notch. x688 R. Holme Amtcxity ul 
M attrice or Mould-Makcr (etc) all called Letter Founder 
1 3 . (See quots.) Obs, 

• X727-41 Chambers Cyel., Maince, or Matrix, in drin? U 
applied to the five simple colours, . , These arc, the but 
white, blue, red, and fallow, X73T Bailey voL U, .Va/nVr' 
[with Dyers] is apply 'd to the ftrst simple colours. ' 

. 4 . = Matrix 3. rare. 

x8ss J- IL Leifchild Cormvall 131 Man digs into 
ness,.. He breaks up the veins from the matrice. 

.Matrices, pi. of Matrix. 

Matricidal (m^ -trisaidal, mce'tri-), a. [f. 
lilATRiciDE 1 and 2 + -al.] That kills his or hw 
mother, Alsoy^. 

1846 Grote Greece l xvl 1. 545 The remorse, .cf iherutrk 
cidal Alcmmon..is also mentioned by Thucydidc-?. lisx 
Hook Lives Abps. I. y. 235 A scheme most deadly, serpen- 
line, and even mairicidal. 1869 Palcrave Lvr, Petr:: 
(X871) 145 When one fair land.. Saw herselfrcnt tn tR-ainly 
matricidal hand. 

Matricide^ (mfUtiissicl, lUK-tri-). [ad. L 

matricida, 1. ntalr{i)-,silater mothtc'. sce-ClDEi,] 
One who kills his or her mother. 

1632 Sherwood, A Matricide (or mother-killing), jl/h/rrYn/r. 
1638 Mavne Lucian (1664) 242 Amphilocus, the son of a 
wicked Matricide. 1822 T. Taylor 232 A tnaui- 

cide, because he had attempted to kill his stepmother. 1879 
Farrar St. Paul (X883) 740 The now unchecked t>Tannyof 
the incestuous matricide. 

Matricide 2 (m^’trissid, rnKtri-). [ad. L. 
matrictd~ium : see prec. and -ciDE 2. Cf. K. 
matricide (mod. rare).] The action of killing one's 
mother. Also Comb. 

*594 O. B. Quest. Profti. Concern. 13 b, Now from ripe- 
rous matricide sellers, good Lord dehuervs. 1646 SmT. 
Browne Pseud. Ep, iii. xvL 145 Nature. .compcnNiles the 
death of the father by the matricide or murder of the mother. 
1659 T. PncKE Parnassi Puerp. 183 A Generation, Bald- 
pate Time ne’re Ey’d : That durst concurre, in voting 
Matricide. 1846 Grote Greece t. xiv. I. 381 note, The 
matricide of Orestes. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 1. 64 Hers 
was the jealousy which had goaded Nero to matricide. 
fMatrioious, iT. Obs.rare~-°. [f,h.mdlrJC' 
Matrix -lous.] — Matrical i. 

X656 Blount Ctossogr. s, v. Vein, Matrteitus vein [venn 
matricis) the matrix vein, or a. vein that runnes along the 
Hank neere the Rcines. 

II Matricnla(malri*ki?na). 0 ^r.exc.///V?. Also 
6 matricola, [Late L'. mairtctihi dim. of I* 
matrix (see Matrix), which in late L, occurs jn 
the same sense. (The development of meaning in 
late L. is oljscure.) Cf. F, matricxtle^ Sp. viatrUnU^ 
Pg. matricula^ It. matncola, Gl matrikel,] 

1 . A list or register of persons belonging to an 
order, society, or the like. Also, a certificate of 
enrolment in such a register. 

*555 Eden Decades 348 To cause this to bee entered in the 
bookc cnuled the Matricola of owre liousholde vnder the 
tyile of knyghtes. 16x7 ^Ioryson Itin.^ i. 177, 1 shewed 
them my Matricula, that is, a paper, wUnesring..! vasa 
schollerofFaduoa. 1645 EvELYNDr/zrvtxByp) 1.254 
1 . . in the afternoone (30 July] received my matricida, being 
resolved to spend some moneths here at study. iCcx \yooi> 
Ath, Oxou. I. 471 His name occurs not in the ^lalrJCu!a♦ 
only that of John Sherley, a Sussex man. 1840 De Qi-'IK* 
CEY Style liL Wks. 1B62 X. 237 It would c-sdude the two 
Plinys, the two Senecas,, .and others, from the matncula 
of Roman eloquence, a X85X Hist. Sk. Columbia CeU.ts, 
(B, H. Hall College IVonls) We find in itsMatiicula the namti 
of Willi.am Watson (etc.]. 2885 Cath. Did. (cd 3) 566/2 
Matricula, the roll containing the names of tlic clergy per- 
manently attached to a cathedral, or a collegiate, ora pari'h 
church ; also, the list of the names of the students regularly 
admitted into any university. 

2 . spec. In the Holy Roman (and the' present 
German) Empire : see quot. 

1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Re/.\. 179 note, TJie 
cula.,was thelLvtof theconlingenis.in men and money, which 
the Several States were bound to furnbh to the empire. 

Matriculant (matri*ki/?lant). [ad.^ med.L. 
mdtrUulaniem, pr. pple. of mdlrUuldre : fee 
Matriculate cr.] One who matriculates; a can- 
didate for matriculation. 

1883 American V, 390 They arc ready to favor the de- 
mand upon matriculants for a preliminary qualification. 
1807 Alhenxutn 12 June 780 \ notable increase of main* 
culanis in the University of Wales. _ . 

Matricnlar (matri'ki;!laj), a. and sh. [no- 
med.L. matricularius and -oris, f. matricida: KC 
Matuicula and -ah, Cf. F. malricutairc.l 
A. adj, 

I- 1 . Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
* matricula * or official register of persons belonging 
to a university, an association, cia 
1^75 Turler Traueiler 69 Altboiiph their namrt be 
written in the Matricular l^ookcsofstudients. i<Jn Corct., 
Maritle, a Register, or M.atricular bookt 17*7 m I'Xitr* 
vol. II. x8o4 111 spirit )*ubl. ymts. lifoj* Vlll. fbir 
..Grand Officers of the Gr.and I.eglon of Honour, 
derctl to insert the n.ame of Citircn Morning l*c*^t m tne 
Matricular Ucgtsier of our said i..e;;ion. , . 

b. \Yiih reference to Germany: Pcrlatning 
the ^matricula' (sec Matiiicoea 2). . 

tr. IJusxhiuf s Syst. Ceeg. IV. do Tl»e Elc^tpr rf 
Cologn has a matricular evaIu.Tiion cf wnty horse and li^ 
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hundred and seventy-seven foot, or 1828 florins. ■ 1894 
igZ/t Cent, XXXVI, 2:57 Prussia had to pay 2x1,000,006 m. 
of matricular contributions. 

II. Used as if a derivative of Matkis: see -ulak. 
IT 2 . Of a language : Original ; from which others 
are derived. Obs. (? nonce-use). 

1793 Hely tr. O' Flaherty s Ogygia II, Sg There were 
seventy-two matricular Babylonian tongues. Ibid, 90. 

3 . Of or belonging to the matrix or womb. . 

2896 Allbjtii's Syst. Afed. 1 . 200 Regeneration can only 
occur when matricular cell elements still exist to proliferate.' 
t B. sb, = Matbicola 2. Obs. 

1^3 Knolles Hist. Turhs [1621) 1277 The perfecting of 
which Malriculer, the Emperour would haue in this assem- 
ble to be amongst them considered of, . 

t IKCatriculary. Obs, [ad. med.L. malrtcu- 
Idritts X see prec. and -ary.] ' A catalogue. 

i 636 Gustos Hist. Feterb&rough 49 A publick Librarj» 
..stored with above 1700 Books, or Tractates, as by an 
antient Matriculary of that Library may appear. 

Udatriculate (matri‘kit#l^t), a, and sh. [ad, 
med.L. nidtriculdt-tis.^ pa. pple. of mdtrTcuhdrcx 
see Matriculate v.] A. a^\ =* Matriculated. 

2487 Hen. VII in Epist. Acad. Oxon. (O. H. S.) II. 514 
He nethere ys contrtbutorye unto the charge, ne yett ys 
matriculate, a 1529 Skelton Sparenve 1288 Whyshuid 
she take shame That her goodly name. .Sholde be set and 
sorted, To be matriculate with ladyes of estate ? 

B. sb. One who has been matriculated. 

X’jiz Arbuthnot yokn Bull Pref. (1755) 4 The matticulates 
of that famous univer.'iity. 2848-9 Cal. Univ. M Carolina 
(B. H. Hall College IVords) The number of Matriculates has 
.. been greater. 1887 Pall Mall G, Aug. 9/1 (He] had 
been a matriculate at Trinity College, Dublin, 
atirib. 18S6 \V. J. Tucker E. Europe 376 The day fol- 
lowing the matriculate examination. 

IVIatriCTllate (matri'kiwlfit), v. [f. med.L, 
*mdfrTculd(‘^ ppl. stem of ^malrtcttldre^ f. matrix 
cttlax see Matbicula. Cf. Sp., Pg. mairititlar^ 
It. vtalricolare,’\ 

irans. gen. To insert (a name) in a register 
or official list; usually, to admit or incorporate 
into a society or body of persons by insertion of 
the name in the register ; to enrol (soldiers). Obs. 

1577 'H.KSSi.ZRAnc.EcelMisi (1629)460 Forvntothat lime 
y* names of the Senators or Aldermen were matriculated. 
2581 Savile Tacitus Hist (xsgx) Annot. 51 Vnder the Em- 
pire . .six hundreth at the least were matriculated in aLegion. 
1600 Holland Livy xxxiit. xxiv. 839 In this number 
Ise. of coloners] none of them should be matriculated, who 
•.had beene enemies to the people of Rome. 2602 Segar 
Hou, AHl, « Chf, I. vii. 10 Slaues, and base people were 
matriculated for souldlers, 16x3 R. Caworey Table Alph. 
(ed. 3), Martieulate [bicl, to register or inrole. 1632 
\l^'Vf'SJ^Ane, Funeral Mon. 202 This murdered Bishop was 
,. matriculated by the Pope a glorious Saint and Martyr. 
71656 Bramhall.^////V. 37 Have the English Protestants 
matriculated themselves into their congregational Assem- 
blies? 17x5 M. Davies Athen. Bril. 1 . 222 The. .Church 
Register or Warden, who oftentimes would matriculate 
sometimes all he could hear of. 
f'b. iransf, and^. Obs, 

261a Donne Pseudo-martyr 348 Wee acknowledge our 
selues Incorporated and matriculated Into that Christian 
warfare, wherin they entrcd our Names. 1638 Chillingw. 
Relig. Prot. i, Prcf.§ 5 Lovers of truth (In which Company 
I had been long agoe matriculated). 1654 Whitlock Zoo- 
iomia 188 Such as are matriculated in Albo Sapientiee. 
? 1656 Bramhall Replie. vi. 271 It w:^,. their obstinacy 
thus to incorporate their errors into their Creeds, and ma- 
triculate their abuses among their sacred Rites. 2782 W, F. 
Martyk Geog. Mag. I. 741 Until the boys are nutriculated 
Into the society of the men. 

c. In occasional uses (app, modified by quasi- 
etymological association with L. mater mother) : 
To adopt as a child ; to adopt or naturalize (an 
alien, a foreign custom, book, etc.) ; also, to con- 
sign to maternal care. Obs. 

1579 J, Stubbes Gaping Gulf G \ b. The stale, which can 
neuer so kindly matriculate him Ire. an alien] as the childe 
which she hath born in her owne wombe. 2640 Bp. Hall. 
C^ir Aloder. i. § 5. 42 Mathew,. .when he..>vas now to be 
matriculated into the family of Christ, entertained his new 
Master with a. .banqueL x686 F. Speince tr. Varillad Ho. 
Medicis 215 Tho Luxury was sufficiently^ great at the 
Pope's court, . . where they bad matriculated it of late. 1704 
Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) L 136 A Work so excelleni.. 
that all Nations have chosen to hlatriculate it and make it 
speak their own Tongue. 1768 [W. Donaldson] Lr/e Sir 
B. Sapskull II. xxi. 164. I was matriculated to the care of 
the good lady my nurse. 

2 . Spec. To enter (a name) in the register of a 
university or college ; to admit (.a student) to the 
privileges of a university. Alsoy^: 

XS79G0SS0.N i'e/r- (Arb.) 24, 1 haue bene matricu- 
lated my selfc in the schoole, where so many abuses florish. 
1622 Maobc tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. 11. 286 Loue had 
TOW matriculated me in his Schoole. 264a Howell For, 
Trav. (Arb.) 16, I take it for granted, hee hath been ma- 
triculated. .and learn ’t to chop Logick. 2705 Hicxerincill 
Priesi-er, it. v 53 For about so long I have been matricu- 
lated in the University. 27x1 Hcarne Called. (O. H S.) 
III. 257 Let Mr. Allen have eight Shillings to be matricu- 
lated with. 1826-7 Quincey R. Bentley Wks, 1857 
VII. 46 Bentley was matriculated at St.John s College, Canw 
bridge 2904 J.T.^ Fowler Durham l/niv. \y> He entered 
at University College, and was matriculated in October,! 836. 

b. intr. To be entered as a member of a univer- 
sity or college. 

x8sx Dixon IV. Penn iil (1872) 26 Penn the-Younger went 
to Oxford, where he matriculated as a gentleman com- 
moDer. 2861 Hughes Tent Brown ai Ox/. I. Inirod. i 


287 . 

Tom Brown., went up to matriculate at St. Ambrose's 
College. ' , ■ 

^c. trans. To initiate as* qualified. Const. /i?. 
1863 Gcq. Eliot Rontala ix, No man is matriculated to 
the art of life till he has been well tempted 
3 . Her, To record (arms) in an official register. 
2586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 151 It is a part of their office to 
register and matriculate the auntient acts of honor and the 
merits of gentlemen. i8op J. Home in Naval Chron. XXI V. 
192 The Ensigns Armorial.. are matriculated in the public 
registers of the Lyon Office. 28x5 Scott Guy AI: xlii, 
Mr. Camming of the Lyon Office. .being at that time en- 
gaged In discovering and matriculating the arms of two 
commissaries from North America (etc.]. 

Hence Matri'culating vbl. sb. and///, a, 

/i^x63x Donne Senn. Ixxxvii. (ed. Alford) IV. 1x6 A regis- 
tering, a matriculating of their names in the book of the 
profession of the Christian religion. 2644 Bulwer ChiroL 
143 This in the sacred language of Scripture is Cbirothesia 
. .and is a matriculating gesture. 

Dfratricnlated (matri'hi/fl^ited), fpl. a. [f. 
Matbiculate V . + -edU] Admitted by enrol- 
ment, esp. as a student of a university, etc. 

2642 Milton Apol. StuecLVlV's. 1851 HI. 310 My ma- 
triculated confulant. ryyx Act Amending Mile IVnys 
Oxford 65 If any matriculated Person or Persons, .shall 
wilfully break. .any of the Lamps(etc.). 2858 {tctle'\ A List 
of the Matriculated Members of the Merchants House of 
Glasgow, 1768-1857. 189s Aihenxum 647/3 It will 

practically nave the effect of opening the College associate- 
ship to any matriculated student. 

ISatricolation (mairiku?I^*Jbii), [f. Matri- 
culate V . + -ATioN. Cf. It. matricolazione {piatri- 
culatione, Floiio 1611), Sp. mairiadac{on!\ 

1 . The action of matriculating, or of registering 
among the members of a society, enrolling as a 
soldier, etc. Now chiefly in academic use, lormal 
admission into a university or college. Sometimes 
used for inalrictilatian examination. 

2583 Fraunce Lavuiers Log. Ded. xvb, Having once 
knowen the price of an admi<>ston. Salting, and Matricula- 
tion, with the interteyning of Freshmenne in the Rbetorike 
schooles, they returne whence they came. 2614 Bp. Hall 
Conientpi, O. T. viiL hi, VIII. 970 Wee have' no right of in- 
heritance in. .the Church of Gm till we have received the 
sacrament of our matriculation. 1633 D. Rogers Treat. 
Sacram. l 71 Baptisme..U called our Union with Christ,., 
our Matriculation, Cognizance, and Character of Christ. 
1638 Brathwait Barnabees Jrnl, 11. (x8x8) 7X Thence to 
Highgate, where I viewed., th' borne of matriculation 
Diunk to th’ freshmen of our nation. 2653 in Somers 
Tracts I, 502 No Person. .shall take an Oath upon Ma. 
triculation in etcher of the Universities. x7xx Hearne 
Collect. (O. H.S.) Ill, 257 He had 51.. .to go towards his 
Matriculation. 2853 *C. Bede Verdant Green i. li, He’s 
now quite old enough, and prepared enough for matricula* 
Uon. x8St Mrs. Craik Little Mother u. (1882) 43 Papa 
said he must (go out to India] if he failed in his matriculn. 
tion, 1900 Ojd* Vniv, Cat. 72 These Dues are for each 
quarter of the nrst four years from Matriculation. 

+ b, A certificate of matriculation; * Matki- 
CULA, Obs, 

2648 J. Raymond II ATemtrio lialico 233 Our Matricula- 
tions wee had from Padua did us much service. 

c, atirib. ^'lamatriculation examination \ matri- 
culation book, a book for the registration of ad- 
missions to n college or other association. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gf. Brit. ix. ix. § 99 Those only whose 1 
names were entred into the Matriculation Booke. 2726 
Ayliffe Parergon 16 A Scholar, that is absent from the 
University for five years,. -is. .rased out of the Matricula- 
tion Book. Ibid. 384 He is presum'd to be a Merchant wha 
Is found enrolled m the Matriculation-Book belonging to 
Merchants. 1853 Assurance Alag. Ill 273 Institute of 
Actuarie9..MatncuIaiioR Examination 2852. 

2 . Her. A registration of armorial bearings. 

i8to Naval Citron. XXIV. 192 He has obtained the 

following copy of matriculation from the Lyon Office, 
Edinburgh. X90X Spectator Mar. 461 The doctrine., 
that the right to bear arms is dependent upon their matri- 
culatioD in the College of Arms. 

BSCatricolator (inatri‘kii?lf>t3j). [f. Matricit- 
LATE V . + -on.] = Matbicueakt, 

1869 Globe 13 Now 7 The matriculators la^t Michaelmas 
term numbered 529. 1888 Q. Rev. CLXVII. 209 At Ox- 

ford the mairicuiator subscribed the Thirty-nine iUticles. 

IKCatric'ala'tory (matri'kirrlatari), tr. [LMa- 
TBicuLATB V . t scc -OBY.] Pertaining to the 
malricnlation (^of students, etc.), b. =* Matri- 
cular I b. 

2884 Athenarum 19 July, We should like fo see.. the addi- 
tion of a modern language to the malriculatory subjects. 
2885 Palt ATall G. 15 Jan. 8/1 The increase in the maiticu- 
latory contributIons..has to be taken into account... The 
portion of the^ malriculatory contributions not covered by 
the revenue will be met by loan. 

Matriheritage (m^trihe'ritedj). rare, [f. 

L. md/r{i)^, mater mother + Hrritace,] A pro- 
posed name for the system, existing in certain 
communities, according to which relationship 
through tlie mother, and not through the father, 
constitutes the title to inheritance. So Matri- 
he*rital a.y pertaining to ‘ matriheritage'. 

xB86 Sir G. Campbell in Nature 455/2 The best 
specimen.. of the matriarchal, or perhaps I ^ould rather 
say matriherital system. Ibid., The result of observation 
of the Khassyahs has been to separate in my mind the luo 
ideas of raatn heritage and polyandry. 

Matrimoi(g‘)ne, -mone, obs. ff. MATRisioNr. 
IVIa.triixioiiial (msetrimdo’nlal), a. and sb. [a. 


F. matrimonial c. in Hatz.-Darm.) ad. late 
L. mdtrimdnidl-is of or pertaining to matrimony, 
f. mdirimonitim x see Matrimony and -alJ 
A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to matrimony. 

C2533 Du Wes Lttrcd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1040 The seconde 
love IS called matrimoniall. ci6xo Women Saints 67 Kin^ 
Ecgfride promhed himgreate summes. .if he could persuade 
the Queene to vse matrimoniall companie with him.. J675-9 
MuLGRAVE,£'xf,.SV2fir^ 185 He lugged about the matrimonial 
load. 2768 Blackstone Comm. III. 72 Matrimonial causes 
. .are another, .branch of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 1780 
CowPER Table-t. 74 With close fidelity and love unfeigned. 
To keep the^ matrimonial bond unstained. 1829 Lytton 
Det>ereux 1. 1 , He had an exceeding distaste to the matri- 
monial stale. x8^ ‘Rita’ My Ld. Conceit vn. ii, The 
matrimonial knot Is not an easy one to slip out of. 

rtX568 Coverdale Bh. Death xxxix. (1579) 182 To open 
vnto the Lorde, to let him in, and with him to passe fourth 
into his royal and matrimoniall palace of the euerlastyng 
ioyfull kingdome. 2576 Newto.n Lemnie's Complex, i. Ix. 
75 b, To keepe, .an equal poyre of matrj’moniall consent and 
agreemente together betweene them [re. mind and body]. 

2 . Derived from marriage. 

*W7“87 HoLiNSHEDC/ircN.,///VA Scot. 365/1 The Dolphin 
of France. .did vehementlie request that the crowne (which 
they lerme matrimoniall) should be giuen vnto him. 1622 
Bacon Hen. VII 4 If he [Henry VlI] relied vpon that Title 
[his marriage with Elizabeth of York], he could .. but., 
haue rather a Matrimonial! then a Regall power. 

3 . Calculated to promote matrimony ; inclining 
towards marriage. 

1730 Swrrr Death If Daphne, His matrimonial spirit fled. 
2749f JELDiNC Tom y^N^-JXi.iv.Shehad matrimonial charms 
In great abundance. 

f B. sb, A marriage. Obs. 
e 2475 Partenay 952 With great toy made thys matri- 
monial. 

Hence {notice-zvds.') Matrizno'niaUsm, the doc- 
trine of the excellence of matrimony. Matrimo'ni- 
alist, one empowered to celebrate maniages, 
x8rr Shelley in Dowden Life (1887) 1 . 174 , 1 will hear 5'our 
arguments for matrimonialism, by which 1 am now almost 
convinced. 2834 Frasers Afag. IX. 385 Some of those .. 
gentlemen who are hoping.. to exalt their sons and cousins 
..into a sort of official dignity, as licensed matrimonialists. 

Matrimonially (mjetrinjevniali), adv. [f. 

Matrimonial + -ly^.] 

1 . According to the manner or laws of matrimony. 

i 6 o 5 Marston Fattme y!\c^ 1856 II 75 The Romans.. 

thought that a woman might mixe her thigh with a stranger 
wantonly, and yet still love her husband matrimonially. 
ax^%\X>ossE Fifty Serm. (164^) x6How Matrimonially so- 
ever such persons as have maned themselves may pretend 
tolov^..yet. .all that life Is but a regulated Adultery. 2726 
Ayliffe Parergon 123 He is so matrimonially wedded unto 
bis Church, that he cannot quit the same. 2865 Dickens 
Atut, Fr L iv, According to the principle which matrimoni- 
ally unites contrasts. 

2 . By right of marriage. 

x88o MutRHBAD(7arV/2ni. ‘§ 3 The same may be said of her 
who is matrimonially in matin of a grandson. 

3 . As regards the state of matrimony. 

x886 Laao Times LXXX. 336/5 Both parties actually did 
regard themselves as matrimonially free. 

t OTatrimo’nions, «r. Obs. [f. Matrimony : 
see -ous.j a. Pertaining to marriage, h. Con- 
ducive to matrimony. 

2645 Milton Tetrack. ^Vks. 1851 IV. 175 The miserable 
work that mans ignorance and pusillanimity would make in 
this malrimonious business 2837 Lady Granville Lett. 
(.2894) 11 . 224 The green room is malrimonious. 

Hence IVIatrimoiLionsly adv., matrimonially. 

2839 Blaclrtv. Afag. XLVI. 28 When a man is malrimo* 
nioubly inclined, let him keep his o^v^ counsel. 

t Matrimonize, v. Obs. [f. Matrimony + 
-IZE.] trans. To cause to marry. 

26x2 W. Parkes Curiaine-Dr» (1B76) 22 It could not matrl- 
monize age and youth. 


KTatrijnOHy (mtETrimsni). Forms: 4matir- 
oyne, -monye, matrimon,inaternQoy2i(e, ma- 
emoyne, matermone, matrimoyne, -moine, 
r. matrimone; 4-5 matrimoigne, 4-6 matry- 
ony, matrimonye, 5 matremony, 6 matry- 
onie, 6-7 matrimonio, 4- matrimony, [a. OF. 
atremoine, -oyne, -oigne, a. L. mdtrimdni-um 
sdlock, marriage, f. mdir'em mother : see -mony.J 
.. The rite of marriage ; the action of marrying. 
303 R. Brunne Handl.Synnex\\fii:\\e syxle sacrament 
mateymony, pere byt ys do ry^twusly. *362 Lancl. 
Pl. A. X. 201 Sekken (awe hak I-Ioket hat vche mon haue a 
ike In JIariage and Matrimoyne I-Medict to-gederc. 
386 Chaucer. Kut.'s T, 2237 BilwUerr hem was maad 
on the bond, That highte matrimoigne or mariage. c I44® 
sta Rom. xlviii. 214 (Harl. MS.) What tyme that the 
empnite of the matrimonye is made, holdlihe him 
w, 1508 Dunbar Tua mariit Wenten 152 Sen man lerst 
ih matrimony 20W menkit in kirk, How bait 3 « 

30ur faith ? 2547 Homilies Agst. Swearing x. (1859) 
The saciament of matrimony knitieth man and wi i 
rpetual Jove. 1548 Cranjjer Cnltch . 7® The layth and 
jmise made in matrimony. 1651^ Hobbes . • 

dr. 383 Teaching that Matrimonyisa Sacrament, giveth 
the Clergy the Judging of the bwfulnesse of M^uge^ 
wR.CoKE/’.ra,^ A Sutj. 78 .Msltimony IS Iheactof two 

e persons..mutuanyluh.ngone “".“‘’''/X'jr 

re. 176s BiACKSToncC-.t'tw. L 

ore maliimony ate bastards by, our I-sw. We 

J. Ms. I. 65 -nc t.-e of blood ts, to b.ra fan Arab), m 
ry respect, slronger than that of matnmony. j,oaT..M. , 
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Lindsav Ck.fr Ministry in Early Cent. v. 198 In such a 
solemn action as matrimony the blessing of the Church 
should be joined to the Civil contract. 
personified. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xlii. 97 Matremony, 

that nobill king. Was grevit. 

fiS’ <^* 44 ° Cesta Rom. ix. 26 (Marl. MS.), Our lord ihesu 
crist,..drowe matrimony with vs, |>at is to say, when {?at he 
tooke our kynde. 

fb. A joining in wedlock; a marriage; an alli- 
ance by- marriage. Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. IVks. III. 348 pel maken many divorsis, 
and many matrimonies, unleveful. cx^ooDestr. Troytyii^ 
A mariage & matremony hole. 1532 Latimhr Let. to Baytf 
ton in Foxe A. ff M. (1583) 1751/2, j haue had more busies 
in my little cure since I spake with you, what with sicke 
folkes, and what with malnmonles, then I haue had since I 
came to it. 1535 Cromwelu in Merrirrian Li/e ^ Lett. (1902) 
I. 404 Thc’saide BLsshop of Rome., ought to approbate and 
confyrme this present malrymonic. 1622 Mabbe it. Aleman s 
Guzman d'Alfi 11. 253 Thatwhich they doe ..is noother 
thing, then to dtssoluea matrimonie, and to openadooreto 
the Devill. x66o R. Coke Justice Vind. 2 If he were just, 
because he did adorn his Sisters with highest matrimonies 
letc). 1737 WinsTON JosephuSf AnliQ. xx. vii, § 3 He 
forsook at once ihis matrimony. 

f C. A manner of marrying; nuptial ceremonial. 
X718 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett, to Ctess Bristol (1887) 
1 . 242 What is most extraordinary in their customs, is their 
matrimony. 

fd. The marriage service. Obs. 

"X700 Sigismonda 165 The holy man. .Made haste 

to .vanctify the bliss by law ; And muttered fast the matri* 
mony o’er. 1724 Mrs. M. Davys Reformed Coquet 86, I 
doubt not but your Chaplain has the Matrimony by heart; 
but, if not, pray let him con his lesson before he comes. 

2 . The state or condition of being husband and 
^vife ; the relation between married persons. 

CX32S Metr. Horn. 121 Ef Crist paled no ware Of matir- 
moyne [Camb. MS. matrimon].,he noht thar (rc. til Cana 
Gable] Cumen. C1340 Hampolk Prose Tr. it In assys or. 
cause of matremoyne. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvi. 2x9 
Mairimoigne wiih*oulc moillery'e is nou^t mochc to preyse. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T . p 843 ^latrimoyne is leefful assem- 
blynge of man And of wominan. 1422 tr. Secreta Seeret.j 
Priv. Priu. 102 Matremony is a dingnite ordeyned of god. 
1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 391 Hercules gate a son., 
wJiiche reignede after hym, not geten in trewe matrimony. 
1529 .Morc Suppl.Soulys^Vs. Then shall matrimony 
be much better kepte. 1643 Milton Divorce 1. Pref.,The. 
misinterpreting of the scripture .. hath chang'd the blessing 
of matrimony not seldom into a familiar and co-inhabiting 
mischief. 1722 De Foe Relig. Courtsh. i. iii. (1840) 93 The 
very laws of matrimony forbid it. 1829 Lytton Det^ereux^ r. 
t; -Nothing in his estimation was less becoming to a wise 
man than matrimony. 

t b. Phrases. To break matrimony ; to commit 
adultery. To make matrimony, to join in wedlock. 
To make to matrimony : to take to wife. Obs. 

X377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 235 If hei lacchen syluer And 
mairimoigne for monye maken & vnmaken. ^1432-50 tr. 
Higden (KolU) IV. 9'lakenge thedo^hterof Darius to matri* 
mony. 1526 Tindalc Matt, v. 32 Whosoever put awaye his 
wyfe .. causeih her to breake matrimony. 1568 Grafton 
C/if’on. II. 443 Fprbtddyng them aboue all ihinges the 
brech of Matrimonie, the vse of swearjmg [etc.]. 

1 3 . A husband or wife. Obs. 
eiSxo Fletcher & Mass. Little Fr.Laivyenwv, Restore 
my^ Matrimony undefil’d. 1673 Dryoen Marr. a la Mode 
tu i, That sign of a husband there, that lazy matrimony. 

’t 4 . (See quot.) Ohs. 

*757 Thompson R. Advoc. 4x If these Oxen do not 
weigh this weight, the practice of Matrimony is then intro* 
duecd.. .It is weighing the Fore Quarter of a heavy Ox with 
the Hind Quarter of a light Ox, by which conjugated State 
they, .produce the Standard Weight. 

6. A game played with a full pack of cards and 
resembling Pope Joan. Also, the combination 
of king and queen of trumps in Pope Joan, Matri- 
mony, and otliergamesof cards. (Cf. hlARRlAGE 7.) 

xBox Strutt Sports ff Past, iv, ii. 296 We have also the 
Game of Snake, and thc more modern Game'of Matrimony’,' 
until others of the like kind. 1830 R. Hardie Hoyle's Games, 
Pipe Joan 82 Matrimony islhc king and queen, and Intrigue 
the knave and queen of trumps.^ Ibid., Matrimony 83 ’I'he 
game., consists of five chances, vir. Matrimony’, which is king 
and queen Iclc.).^ 1837 Dickens /VVX*:t*.vi,When the spinster 
aunt got 'matrimony*, the young ladies laughed afresh. 
1876 Capt. Crawley Card Players' Man. 211 Matrimony. , 
vs played with a full pack of cards. 1887 All Year Round 
5 Feb. 66 'J’hcrc w.ts Matrimony {in I’opc loanl, .the win* 
ning of which caused such delightful confusion to the in- 
genuous maid of the period. 

6. s/anjr and dial. A mixture of two comes- 
tibles or beverages. 

x8i3 Examiner 17 May 3x7/1 That Injudicious mixing of 
winc^, which is called matrimony. 1B82 Ocilvie, Matri. 
mony..^- A name given jocularly to rai'ins and almonds 
mixed, and s'arlous other common combinations, 
MAviANsr. North ReceUtcU Halfy Life 1. 103 They gave 
us glasses of ' matrimony a delicious compound made of 
stapapplc sugar and the juice of Seville oranges, 

7. t omb, in matrimony cako dial. (cf. 6), a 
round enke consisting of .a layer ofcurr.ints between 
two layers of pastry ; roalrSmony-vino, a name 
for Lycinm barbantm or L. vulyare. 

x666 Treat. Rot., Matrimony-vine. 


Matriotism (mt^'trit^iii'm). tionce^vd. [Al- 
tered IromVATWDTtSM, after l-ove 
ofonc’s mother country or of one’s * alma nmter 
1856 UwELL Lett. (xScO.I. 30*. I 
your fvntriotism * Rome, Venice, Camkrmgc . 1M5 M. 

Itr.rnHNG in Academy 14 Feb. X09/2 Inoujb Mr. I.ans5 
matriotism is thus divided, he has only one fathetland. 
iiatris, obs. form of M.tTXiiCL. 


tMatrisate, v. Obs. rare~^. [f; ppl. stem 
of L. matrlssare^ f. matr-em mother.] httr. To 
imitate a mother. » 7 a 7 in Baxley voL II. 

Matrix (m^i'lnks). PL matrixes, matrices, 
[a. L. matrix (stem mdtric-), in late L. womb, in 
older Latin pregnant animal, female animal used 
for breeding; app. f. mater mother, by change of 
the ending into the suffix of fem. agent-nouns. 
Cf. Matrice. 

The L. plural matrices is normally’ pronounced (matrsi’sfz), 
but in the industrial sense4 the prevailing pronunciation is 
(msE’trisfz), prob, from association with the pi. of Matrice.) 

1 . The utcnis or womb. Also occas. used for 
OvARr, esp. with reference to oviparous animals. 

1526 Tindale Luke ii. 23 Every man chyide that fy’rst 
openeth the matrix shal^ called holy to the lordc. 1547 
liooRDE Brev.' Health hi 8 Abhorsion.. maye come by 
ventositie .and lubricite of 'humours in the matryx. z6x^ 
Crooke Body 0/ Man 272 The partes of the Female are the 
wombe and the rest which by a general name are called 
matrices. 1655 Moufet & Bennct Health's Imprav. (1746) 
202 The Matrix of Beasts.. is but a sinewy and hard Sub- 
stance. 1726-31 Tindal Rapitts Hist.'Eng. (1743) II. xvir. 
74 note. The women that attended about Queen Mary 
alledged that her Matrix was consumed. 1765 Treat. Dorn. 
Pigeons 15 The ovary, crupper matrix of the hen, or female 
bird. iZa'^Med, ^22//. IX. 57 Thematrix.. was uncommonly 
small, and the right o\*arium .. had attached to it small 
excrescences. x8i6 Kirby & Si*. EntomoL 1 1 . 36 This part . . 
is now a v'ast matrix of eggs. 1840 Cttvieds Auim.Kingd. 
40 The foetus, immediately after conception, descends, .into 
the matrix. 

2 . A place or medium in which something is 
* bred *, produced, or developed. • 

X5SS Eden Decades 31 margin, Mountaynes are the 
matrices of golde. Ibid. 141 ITiey founde certaine pearles 
coommynge foorihe of their matreces. 1594 Pi-at Jeivell-ho. 

I. 22 That whichis yet chalke within the Matrix of the e.Trih. 

1641 French Disttll.y. (1651) 161 Untill they. .be received 
into certain matrixes in the earth which may make them put 
forth this potentiall Salines^ into act. 2671 J. Webster 
Meiallogr. iiL 46 Framed in their several seminaries, ma- 
trixes, or seed-husks, x^x Ray Creation n. (1692) 82 A con- 
venient Harbor or Matrix to cherish and hatch their EggfL 
27x3 Derham Pkys..Theol. 1v.xiu.230 These Matrixes may 
much conduce to the Maturation and Production of the 
Young. *727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v., 'The earth is the 
rhatrix wherein seeds sprout ; and marcasites are by m.my’ 
considered as the matrixes of metals. 1853 Kane Grimicll 
Exp. xvili. (1857) 138 The question whether unmixed snow 
can act as a vegetative matrix. 1879 H. George Progr, ^ 
Pov. x* vv. (1881) 453 This is the maitix in which mind un* 
folds. 1880 Brain 39 This intermediate tissue is., 

the probable matrix wherein and from which new nerve 
fibres. .are evolved in animals. 

b. A place or point of origin and growth. 

1605 Camden Rem. (1637) ^6 The old German tongue, 
which undoubtedly is the matrix and mother of our English. 
1867 Manning Eng. Christendom 242 The root and matrix 
of the Catholic Church. 2896 Peterson Mag. VJ. 263/1 The : 
matrix of the anti war feeling was in New England. I 

c. The formative part of an animal organ, e.g. 
the pulp and capsule of the mammalian tooth ; 
the hair-papilla {Syd. Soc, Lex. 1890) ; the * bed * 
in which the finger or toe-nails grow, 

1835-6 Todd Cyel. Anat. 1 . 351/2 The matrix, or organ by 
which the perfect feather is pro<luced, has the form of an 
elongated cylindrical cone. x8^ Owen Skel. .V Teeth in 
Circ, Sci., Organ. Hat. I. 280 The matrix of certain teclh 
does not give rise- .to the germ of a second tooth. 2858 H. 
Gray*4h< 2/. 545 The part of the cutis beneath the body' and 
root of the nail is called the matrix. 

d. Bot. The body on which a fungus or a lichen 
grows. 

1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. § 39. 54 The nature of the 
communication between the plants and matrix in the para- 
sitic fungi. 2874 Cooke Fungi These spores .. deposit 
themselves .. on the surface of the Tremella and on its 
matrix. 

j-e, 'The inward, soft, pithy and spungy part 
of any Tree or Plant * (Phillips, ed. Kersey, 170G). 

2693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Diet. (cd. 2), il/h/z'/r,.. Among 
V’cgetables it signifies the hlanow or Heart of a Plant. 2704 

J. Harris Les. Techn. I, Matrix oi a. Tree or Plant, is the 
same with what the Botanists call Cor, 

3 . An embedding or enclosing mass; esp. the 
rock-mass surrounding or adhering to things em- 
bedded in the earth, as metal (see Gancue), fossils, 
gems and the like. 

2642 French Distill, v. (1651) 161 Which., as yet have no 
saline untill they meet with such principles, and be 
received into certain matrixes in the earth. *756-7 tr, 
Keyslers Trav. (1760) I. 48 In the matrix ofan emerald, you 
may see how this gem concretes. 2802 Playfair lliustr. 
Hutton. Theory 78 Some of the species of whinstone are the 
common matrices of agates and chalcedonies. 1871 7 V<tKr. 
Avter. Inst. Alining Enpn. I. 95 Their f*c. ores) earthy 
portions we designate as their * matrix* or *gangue *. *88i 
Kncr.vledge 4 Apr, 222/2 TTvc consolidated eruptive mud 
of the mines was believed by some to be the true matrix 
of the diamond* 

b. BioL Thesabstancesitoatedbctwecnanim.il 
or vegetable cells, 

1802 Med. Jrnl. \Tn, 3C0 Their vascular structure [rr. 
of bonc-sj is-enwloped in a matrix. 1875 Bennett fc Dyer 
tr. SaehC BoU 54 'I'hc matrix which, surrounds the grains 
cf aleuronc in oily* seeds is..aluay's a mixture of oily* matter 
and albuminoids. *88* Miyart Cat 27 The structurelcs.s 
sul>stancc and fibres form what is called the matrix of the 
Itssu^ iZfysC^v.T.lnirad, Fresk.w.Aigxi^^'Wx'e mucou< 
matrix containing the families ofcells seems {etc.]. 
butt's Syst. Afesl. 1 . *15 The intercellular matrix unuergoes 
modificatians or degenerative changes during inflammation. | 


■4. A-mould in which something is cast or shaj^. 
in Type-founding, a piece of metal (usually cop^A 
on which the letter has been stamped in intaVho 
by means of a punch, so that it forms a mould for 
the face of the t3^e; in the , stamp ari 

‘ bed * used for striking coins ; in Stereotyping^ 
paper squeeze of a form of type, sen’ingasamonld 
for a type-metal cast. 

*626 Ussher Lett. (1686) 243 His Matrices of the Dri-ntd 
Tongues are bought by Elzevir the Printer. 1605 Wood, 
W’ARD Nat.Hist. Earth (1723) 22 These Shells h.'i\incser\td 
as Matrices or Moulds to them [re. fossils). 2700 Tasnei 
3 Oct. in Ballard MSS. IV. 53 They find the want of 
Matrices at their Press, 2832 Bacback Econ. MtUinf, xl 
(ed. 3)74 Each matrix being in fact a piece ofeopperofth- 
same size as the type. Act y U'l/l /F,c. 34 § loAny 

Puncheon, Counter-puncheon, Matrix, Stamp, Die, Patted 
or Mould in or upon which there shall be made or impressed 
.. the Figure [etc.], .of .any of the King’s current Gold cr 
Silver Coin^ 2851 D. Wilson Prek. Ann. (1863) I. ir, iL 347 
Moulded into form in the double matrix of stone or inttaL 
2859 S ALA Gas-light ff D. ii. 27 Hh nimble fingers are shapl 
in^ out the matrix of a monstrous human face, for a panto* 
mimic mask. 2868 ArchxoL JruL XXV. 247 Matrix cf ihs 
seal of William Picard [exhibited]. *870 J. 'Times In Car* 
selC s Techn. Educ. i. 27/2 Founding metal types in a matri* 
or mould. 1902 Hodgkin Rariorci IL 52 'The discoNtry cr 
invention of the leaden matrix, which played.. so important 
a p.arl in very early ty’pography’. 

b. Antiq. The bed or hollowed place in a slab 
in which a monumental brass is fixed. 

2862 Haines Alon. Brasses i. cxxiii, There is the matrix cf 
n brass at Tormarton. *863 Sir G. G Scott Glean. BVf/jv. 
Abb. (ed. 2) 150 Traces of the matrices of two brass shields 
1864 Boutf.ll Her. Hist. ff.Pop. xx. 337 Deeply scored with 
the matrices of the lost Brasses. 2890 J. T. Fowler ia 
Proc, Soc.'Au/iq. Scr. ii. Xlll. 39 The grooves and holes 
for running lead to the rivets are distinctly seen In the 
matrices. 

5 . Dentistry. A plate of ’metal or composition 
to serve as a temporary wall for a cavity ofa tooth 
during filling. 

1883 G. Cunningham in Dental Record III. 458 No 
matter whether one or two or even all the walls of the 
cavity are gone, they may be restored by a matrix. IhU. 
529 Ordinary tinned iron, and also dental alloy, have been 
used for the purpose of matrices, but have been entirely 
discarded by me m favour of platinum. 

6 . Math. A rectangular arrangement of quan- 
tities or symbols. . 

*858 Cayley in Coll. Math. Papers (1889) II. 475 The 
term matrix might be used in a more general sense, but in 
the present memoir I consider only square and rectangular 
matrices. 290* Encycl. Brit. XXV. 277/a A matrix hasja 
many parts of mathematics a signification apart from iu 
evaluation as a determinant. Ibid. 278/1 'The matrix con* 
sists of N rows and columns. 

7 . afliib. and Comb.t as matnx-mahtr,^ •suffota- 
tion\ matrix tin, vase; ma/rix-eneireied adj. 

1598 Sylvester /?.;/ Bartas n. i. ni. Furies 5^ Such are 
the fiuiifull Matrix-suffocation, The Falliug-sickneM, and 
p,ale Swouning-passlon. 2656 Earl Mon.m. ir. Boceahnis 
Advis.fr. Phf uass. lot This Serjeant was son to a Matrix- 
maker. 1857 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) II. 353 This mairit 
vase w.os made of a very fine bright red ^clay. 1873 C 
Robinson N. S. lYales 57 Irrespective of vein or matrix tin. 
2890 *R. a finer s Right (1899)277/2 Many a 

quaint fragment, or matrix-encircled nugget,. .was trans- 
^erIed..on that auspicious day. 

■Matron (mc'i’tran). Forms: 4-7 matrono, 5 
matroun, 6- matron, [a. F, matroue (=Sp., 
Pg,, It. matrond), ad. L. mdtrdna, f. viMr-em, 
water mother.] 

1 . A married woman, usually with the accessor)' 
idea of (moral or social) rank or dignity. 

Roman matron', sometimes referred to as a 
type of feminine dignity of character or bearing- Bntuh 
matron : in recent use, jocularly taken as the repr^nWtiw 
of certain social prejudices and rigorous notions of conven- 
tional propriety supposed to be characteristic of marned 
women of the Englisii upper middle-class. . 

e *375 Se. Leg.^Saints xxxix. {Cosme Dam^atie) 35 m 
hat cyic wes a malrone, Pat of gret gtidnes had renon. 
CZ430 Lvdc. Miu. Poems (Percy Soc.) 70 O noble m.itrouns. 
M’hiche have al sufTisauncc Of wommanhede, yowrewitlej 
doth up dresse. CZ440 Promp. Parv. 330/1 Malrone, tW 
woman, matrana. a 1548 Hall Chrou., lien. /'// ^b, bne 
was layed naked in the bride bed, in the presence of diucrvc 
noble matronc*. and Prynecs. 2607 Shaks, CVr. il t- * 7 ? 
Matrons fiong Gloues, Ladies and. Maids their ScarnesaJjO 
llandkerchcTS, Vpon him as he pass’d. *667 Milton * * 

XI. 136 Lcucolhea.. when Adam and first Matron Lve li-Ta 
ended now their Orisons, 1695 Drydkn Parallel I ettryfs 
Painting Ess, (cd. Ker) II. 129 Neither is there any ex* 
pression in that story, which a Roman matron nught Mt 
read without a blush. *766 Golds'I. Pic. lY, xxxn, The 
question v.*as, whether my eldest daiighter,asbeinga matron, 
should not sit above the two young brides. *8oa iVokps*- 
Sailor's Mother, And like a Roman matron*.s ivas her m»c 
and gait. 2817 Shelley Rev. Islam iv. xxl 7 
bright, And matrons with their babes. 1835 ^ J*'*^^.* 
Greece I. 327 A dignity of character, which 
worthy rivals of the Roman matrons. 1867 Teou-orat-A 
Barsei (1869) I. xxiv. 254 She was fat, liMW, and goou* 
looking ;,.a youthful British matron c'cry inch olher- 
•fj b. in personifications. , 

1^1 Sidney A/pI Poetrie {.\A>A 6^ So » 
flowing Matron Eloquence. .dhgutsed, In a 
painted afTcciation. *591 Shaks. Ro/u. 4r Jul.tii.ii- it^- 
ciulll night, 'fliou sober sulcd Matron all in btackc. , 
c. Bee/. As the distinctive title of n 
female saint, {d, virgin.) . 

s^iy Alerd. Reg, (1844) I. 96 In honor of God aaJ t** 



MATROITAGE, 


MATTE. 


glorious matron Sanct Anne. 1862 Bp. ^YoRDS\voRTH Hymtty 
‘ Hark^ the sound of holy voices ’ ii, Saintly Malden, godly 
Matron, -Widows who have watch’d to prayer, 

* 2. spec, A married woman considered as having 
expert knowledge in matters of childbirth, preg- 
nancy, etc. ; now only in jury of matrons (see 
'Jury 2 f.). fAlso, applied in plural to married 
women who render assistance, or friendly offices in 
or after childbirth. 

ISo F, inatrone J cf. also mod.L. vtairona * midwife ’ (Syd. 
Soc. 

1491 Caxton KrVnf Pair, (1495) 198 The matrones or 
myddewyfes that were come to her for to receyve the 
child. X63X Milton Epit. March, Winchester 23 Once had 
ihe early Matrons run To greet her of a lovely son. 1650 
Weldon Crt, yas. / 79 A Jury of grave Matrons ..after 
their Inspection gave verdict, she was {iutacta virgo). 

3. A woman (not, according to present usage, 
necessarily ainarried woman) who has official charge 
of the domestic arrangements of a public institu- 
tion such as a hospital, school, prison, etc. 

• 1557 Order of Hospitalts Eij b, The Matron, in govern- 
Inge the wemen and keping the provision of Bedds, Sheets, 
Shirts and other committed to her charge. 1706 Phillips, 
Matron,, .Also one of the grave Women that have the Over- 
sight of Children in an Hospital. 1780 Johnson Let, to Dr, 
Vyse 30 Dec., The matron of the Chartreux is about to 
resign her place. 1791 Bentham Panopt, r. Postscr. 43 There 
must be a Chaplain, a Surgeon, and a Matron, x^x Med, 
Jrnl. V. 291 I’he servants of the House shall consist of 
a Matron, -who shall superintend the domestic concerns; 
three ordinary nurses [etc.]. 1872 Rep, Directors Convict 
Prisons 444 Superannuated, i engineer, 1 matron. 1896 
AllbutCs Syst. Med. 1 . 424 This power [of moving pro- 
bationers] should be vested in the matron, herself a trained 
nurse. 

4. aitrib. quasi-t 7 t^'. (pertaining to or character- 
istic of a- matron) as matron air^ brow, cap^ cheek, 
face, form, grace, heart, lip, step, weed, years \ 
(consisting of matrons) as matron-train, 

X836 Caroline B. Southey Poet. Wks. (1867) 13 She, with 
^matron airs, Who gravely lectures her rebellious doll. 
X725 Pope Odyss, t. 534 When the star of eve with golden 
light Adorn’d the *matron brow of sable night, c 1820 S. 
Rogers Italy (1839) 29 Young as she was, she wore the 
*matron-cap. x8xo Janp. Porter Scot. Chiefs 338 Wallace 
■pressed her ^matron cheek to his. X77S S. J. Pratt Liberal 
Opin, x.xxviii, (1783) 1 . 223 The dear furrows of her •matron 
face. t7i8 Rowe tr. Lucan i. 353 Her awful head Rome’s 
rev'rend image rear’d. Trembling and sad the *A[atron form 
appear’d. 18x3 Shelley Q, Mab viii. 120 Autumn proudly 
bears her •matron grace. 1779 Rocks of Meillerie Ye 
piteous sighs, that burst my *mairon heart. 1667 Milton 
P, L. IV, 502 He., press’d her ’Matron lip With kisses pure. 
1784 Cowper Task iv. 246 With ’matron step slow moving. 
2726 Pope Odyss. xxis. 521 The *matron-train with all the 
virgin band Assemble here. x8ix W. R. Spencer Poems 15 
To gem the ’matron weeds of night. x8io S. Green Re^ 
formist II. 7 The wanton wife, whose ’matron years and 
situation should teach her gravity. 

Matron, obs. form of Marten. 

Matronage (mli-troneda). [f. prec. + -aoe.] 

1. A body of matrons ; matrons collectively. 

177X Mss. Griffith Hist. Lady Barton II, 56 Some sort 

of foundation, under the government of a respectable 
matronage. .would certainlybean institution most devoutly 
to be wished for. 1796 Burke Regie, Peace i. Wks. VIII, 
202 His exemplary Queen, at the liead of the mationage of 
this land. 1825 Scott Betrothed xi. The Lady of Hugh de 
Xacy ivill be one of the foremost among the matronage of 
England, i860 Hook Lives Abps. (1868) I. iii. 477 The 
matronage of England rose up in chaste indignation. 

2. Guardianship by a matron. 

1772 Mrs. Griffith J/ist. Lady Barton II. 270, I was 
under the matronage of my aunt Marriot. 1774 Westm. 
Mag. II. 257 He should be able finally to place her under 
the safe matronage of his dear wife. 1798 Charlotte Smith 
yng. Philos. III. 17s If you had thought proper to have 
transmitted your daughter to the protective matronage of 
your truly estimable molher. 2878 Tinslefs Mag. XXIII. 
04 A species of. .picnic, under the matronage of tne volatile 
• Rosamund. 2878 J. Grant Zrf. /fmwr/arc 249 She. .had 
only done so.. under the matronage of the housekeeper. 

. 3. The State or condition of being a matron. 

2870 Lowell Study Wittd. (x886) 165 Underscorings in 
•young ladies’ letters [are] a wonder.. to themselves under 
the colder north-light of matronage. . 1884 Mrs. F. Miller 
Ht. Martineau 52 Matronage is a profession in itself. 
DSatronal (m^'tronal), a, [a. F. matronal 
(Cotgr.)ad, L. mdtrdnalis,i. mdtrona : see Matron 
• and -AL.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or appropriate to a matron. 

1609 Douland Ornith. Microl. 36 Others do loue the 

decent, and as it were, matronall carriage of the eight [tonej. 
16x9 Sir A. Gorges tr. Bacon's De Sap. Vet. 19 Besydes 
(for her matronall chastity) shee was held venerable by 
Antiquity. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII 218 He had heard of the 
Beautie . . of the young Queene of Naples, . . being then 
of M.atronall yeaies of seuen and twentie. X777 Johnson 
Let. to Mrs. Thrale 19 hlay, \yhen you are, with matronal 
•authority, talking down juvenile hopes. 1822 T. Taylor 
■Apuleius S9 , 1 have always despised matronal embraces. 
2876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. V. Ixvi. 285 Susanna Smith 
Elliott., stepped forth.. in matronal beauty. 

2. Having the characteristics of a matron.^ 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VI. x8 The dialogues 
between the old matronal lady and the young lady. 1847 
■Smeaton Builders Man. 203 Draped matronal figures. 
2849 Clough Amours de Vcy. i. 160 Eager for battle here 
.Stood Vulcan, here matronal luno. 

' Hence Ma*tronally, adv, rare'~‘^. 

jyjy in Bailey voI. U. 

(1 l!ilatronalia(mae-tron?hlia). [L.Mdfrdfidlia, 
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neut, pi. of matrdnalis : see prec.] A festival in 
honour of Mars celebrated by the Roman matrons. 

2766 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1869 Lecky Europ. Mor, 
(1877) 1 . ii, 301 The Saturnalia and MntronaHa..were the 
most popular holidays in Rome. 

STatronllOod (m^'tranhud). [f,’ M atron + 
-HOOD.] The Slate or condition of being a matron. 

2836 Mrs. Gore Mrs. Armytage\, 142 Had not matronhood 
and maternity chanced to recall her to the softer duties of 
her sex, 2868 M. Collins Siveet Anne Page HI. 271 A 
very dainty presentment of matronhood. . 
Matrouism (m^i*tr 6 niz'm). rare. [f. Matron 
a. The qualities appropriate to a matron, 
b. Guardianship by a matron. 

2606 Birnie / r/r^.£Krfa//Ded., Your Mother, the mirrour 
of all godly graue matronisme. 28x5 Zeluca I. 95 , 1 know 
that in this^ age female- matromsm is as serviceable as 
paternal vigilance can be to daughters. 

Matronisse (mF**tr 6 n 3 iz), v. [f. Matron -f 

-IZE.] 

1. trans. To render matronly. 

*754 Richardson Grandison (1781) VII. xxxix. 190 She 
will be matronized now. The Mother must make her a 
Wife. 2797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girt (1813) II. 
137 Every step taken by him, to lessen the expences of his 
family, and matronize his wife. 1843 Caroline B. Southey 
Poet, Wks. (1867) igy Life’s grave duties matronize the bride. 

2. intr. To become or be made a matron. 

2802 H. Martin Helen of Gtenross I. 212 , 1 respect matri- 
mony, and should be sorry not to see you some day matron- 
ized. 2872 M. Collins Pr. Clarice ll. xix. 216, 1 love Isis 
in its maidenhood, before it matronises into Thames, 

3. irans. To act as a matron to ; to chaperon. 

2807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 7 When young ladies 

used to go a sleigh-riding at night.. without being matron- 
ized. x8x8 Miss Ferrier Marriage I. 295 Lady Alac- 
Iaughlan..wtll matronize you to the play. Ibid., You are 
rather young to matronize yourself yet. i88r Miss Braddon 
Asph. JI. 206 , 1 wish we could have old Spicer in to ma- 
tronise the party. 1888 ScribnePs Mag. Oct. 455/2 Some 
married cousin had been found to matronize them. 

b. U.S. To preside as a matron over, to act as 
hostess to (a party, etc.). 

1692^ Boston (Mass.) yml. 17 Nov. 8/3 Members of the 
committee will matronize the rooms daily. 1897 Howells 
Landc. Lion's Head 204 I'he lady who was matronizing the 
tea recognized him. 

114, Used humorously for patronize when said 
of a feminine subject. 

2830 BlackuK Mag. XXVIII. 893 Madam, you do not 
matronise— and, sir, you do not patronise— waltzing?^ 28^3 
XXXIII. 146 The poetry matronized by fashion is 
sufficiently so-so-ish. 

Hence Ma'tronized ppl. a., Ma'tronizing vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

a 2825 Fuseli Apkor., Life ^ Writ, (1831) 111 . 128 The 
Madonnas of Rafraene..are uniformly transcripts., of .some 
favourite face matronized. 2867 Mrs. \Vhitnf.v L. Cold'- 
thwaite iv. They Were to.. participate.. under her matron- 
izing.in city gayettes. \^\Century Mag. XXVI. 283 The 
matronizing of a houseful of hungry school-boys. 2897 
Howells Landl. Z.iV«’2 813- They stood before the 
matronizing hostess. 

IMCatron-like (m^'trsnbik), a, [f. Matron 
+ -LIKE,] Resembling or befitting’ a matron; 
matronly. Alsoy^*. 

1575^5 Abp. Sandvs Serm. xvL 281 The husband shold 
labour to reforme hU wife; to. .frame her to discretion, 
sobrietie, al matron-like vertues, & all godlinesse. 1577 
Northbrooke Z7xVi«^(i 843) 150 Their daunces werc,,ina- 
tronelyke, mouing scarce little or nothing in their gestures 
alall. 2642 Howell Trav. (Arb.) 17 Whereas Religion 
should go array'd in a grave Matron like habit, they have 
clad her rather like a wanton Courlisane in light dresses. 
264s Evelyn Diary June, The heads of two matron-like 
servants or old women. 17x0 Addison 7 <r//rr No, 120 r 5 
The Front of it was raised on Corinthian Pillars, with all 
the meretricious Ornaments that accompany that Order ; i 
whereas that of the other was composed of the chaste and , 
matron-like Ionic. 

Matronly (m^-tranli), a. [f. Matron + -ly 1.] 
Like a matron ; characteristic of or suitable to a 
matron. 

2656 Artif. Handsom. 72 Painting, polishing, and pruning 
(beyond a matronly comellnesse or gravity), a 1660 Ham- 
mond Serm. Wks. 2684 IV. 564 Noted by all the neighbour- 
hood for an absolute Wife; a grave, solemn, matronly 
Christian. 2754 Richardson Grandison (1811) II. v. 86 In 
every matronly lady I have met with a mother: in many 
young ladies,, .sisters. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. f. 

26 She was making a handsome matronly cap. 2^2 Miss 
Braodon Mt. Royal II. x. era The figure was a shade 
more matronly. 

Comb.^ 2818 Lady Morgan Autobiog, (2859) 231 note, 
This mild and matronly-looking lady. 

Hence XSa'trouiiness, matronly quality. 

2852 James Fequinillo III, 236 A certain composedness of 
manner and maironlincss of dress. 1881 Miss G. M. Cbaik 
Sydney 11 . ix. 247 You have a pretty kind of matronliness 
about you. 

Matronly (mebtronli), adv, [f. Matron + 
-LY In the manner of a matron. 

XS90 Spenser / sQ. i.x. 8 She,. to^vard them full malronely 
did pace. 2824 Owy Rotheloft 1 . 1. xiL 109 Being, .matronly 
engaged. .in soothing her little orphan to sleep. 

Matronsliip (mfl-tranjip). [f. MATBOif + 

-SHIP.] 

1. The personality of a matron. In your, her 
matrouship, jocularly used as a title. 

1592 Lyly Endynt. ji. it, I crye your Matronship merc^'. 
2620 Shelton III. xxxviL 264 But for her Afatron- 

ship, I like it, that ye stir not a Foot. 2718 D'Urfey I 


Grecian Heroine iii. ii, Is your Matronship grown mad o 
th’ sudden. 1868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey xv. ’Sx Which 
time only can answer to your judicious malronship’s 
satisfaction. 

2 . - Matronhood. 

2632 FrasePs Mag. IV. ix The above galaxy. .of staid 
matronship, frisking maidenhood, and sweet romance, 

3. 7‘he office of * matron * in a public institution, 
as a hospital, workhouse, or the like. 

c 2843 Dickens Lett. (x88o) III. 43 , 1 can’t state in figures 
. .the number of candidates for the Sanatorium matronship. 
2888 Scott. Leader 5 Oct. 5 Dundee Infirmary Matronship. 

Matronymic (matroni*mik). [Hybrid i. L. 
mdtr-, mater mother, after Patronymic. Cf. It. 
matronimico.l A. = METRONYsne a. 

2874 I. Taylor Etrusc, Res. 224 The Etruscan matronymic 
suffix is occasionally -««/ instead of •a/’, 

B. = Metronymic sb. 


2794 Mrs. Piozzt Synon. II. 45 Men .. were .. named .. 
sometimes by matronymics, as Anson, Nelson, &c. 2817 

CoLEBROOKE Algebra 30 note, Arjuna, surnamed Part’ha : 
his matronymic from Prit'ha. 2B88 G. de Berneval in N. 
^ Q- 7 J^n. 14/1 The Spanish custom of appending the 
matronymic. 

b. A metronymic suffix. 

287A I. Taylor Etrusc. Res. 223 Aul, a form which may 
cx.ictly represent the sound of the Etruscan matronymic -al. 

So t Matronymical a, (in quot. app. misused in 
the sense of ‘ vernacular’). 

e 2640 J. Smyth Hundred of Berkeley (1885) 35 [There is] 
a little meade called Riam, whither on Sunday next after 
WJiitsunday resorted the youthes of both sexes.. a day 
known in all the quarters thereabouts by the matronimicall 
name of Riam-mead Sunday. 

Matross (matrix's). Mil. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 
7 matroze, montross, 8-9 mattross. [a. Du. 
matroos sailor (whence G. matrose, Da., Sw, ma- 
tros), app. a corruption of F. matelot sailor.] A 
soldier next in rank below the gunner in a train of 
artillery, who acted as a kind of assistant or mate. 

In the U. S. the term was synonymous with private of 
artillery. 

1639 In Grose Milil. Aniiq. (1786) I. 373 Captain 'of the 
pioneers, Quarter master, Four conductors of the matrozes, 
Forty matrozes. 2646 in Rushw. Hist, Coll. iv. 1.25a To 
execute Martial Law.. upon all Gunners Matro^ses and 
Soldiers there in pay. 269S Fryer Acc, E, India %y P. 38 
There being in pay. .of English and Portuguez, 700. reckon- 
ing Ihe Monlrosses and Gunners. 274S Genii. Mag. 249 
Artillery: Wounded — x conductor, 2 serjeanls 23 ma- 
trosses, 2787 Kent. Trav. Companion 24 A laboratory, 
where the maitrosses are employed in the composition of 
fireworks and cartridges. 2793 /. Massadnissetts 22 J une 

{in force until i8ro], Each company of Artillery shall con* 
sist of one Captain, two Lieutenants, ..six Gunners, six 
Bombardiers,.. and thirty two privates or Mairosscs. 2800 
DuNDAsinOwen Wellesley's (1877) 564 Each company 

to have an additional Lieut. -Fireworker, and ten addi- 
tional matrosses. 28x5 Chron. App. in Ann, Reg. 2x2 
Total of killed and wounded .. ii maitrosses. 1876-7 J. 
Grant Hist. India I. vii. 40/x The battery was guarded 
. .by only fifty sepoys and a few European matrosses. 

Matroun, atatroze, Matryee, Matrys, obs. 

ff. MATBO^•, Matkoss, Matbice, Matieess. 

)1 rytatSTl (mEE-ts«). [Japanese.] An ornamental 
pine, Pintis Massoniana, native of China, Japan 
and the Malay Archipelago, and widely cultivated 
for its valuable timber. . 

1890 in Cent. Diet, ipoa in Webster. _ [1863 A. Murrav 
Pints tf Firs yapan 23 PinUs Massoniana. iVo inatsu. 
Japon., i. c. Pinus mas, sive Kuro ruatsu, i. e. Pinus nigra.] 
Matt, variant of Mat, Mate a. 

JVTattachene, etc., obs. forms of Matacbin. 
Mattadore, obs. form of Matador. 
fMa’ttagess. Obs. Also 6 matagasse, 7 
znatagesse. [a. southern Fr. matagasse, a. Pr. 
*inatagassa lit. * magpie-killer’, f. mata-r to kill 
+ agassa magpie (see Haggess).] A butcher- 
bird, Lanius excubitor. 


2575 Turberv. Faulconrieqz Though the Matagasse be 
’ a hawke of none accompte or price neyther with us in any 
use. 2678 Ray Willughby's Ornith. 85 The Maiagesse or 
great Butcherbird. 2753 Chambers Cyr/. s, v., 'fhe 
word Mattagess is borrowed from the Savoyards, and signi- 
fies the murdering pye. 

11 Mattamore (mKtamos'j). Also 7 mata- 
morre, 9 matamoro. [a. F. matamore, a. Arab, 
matmurtj^, f, tamara to store up.] A 
subterranean habitation, storehouse, or granary. _ 
1695 Motteux St. OlotCs Morocco 73 Lodging only in 
Malamorres or Subterraneous places. 2849 Southeys 
Comm.-pl. Bk. Ser. 11. 473 They leave stones heaped over 
the Maitamores as marks.. 2873 Tristram Mono vil 223 
Several very large domed cisterns or matamoros, which 
have been carefully cemented. , „ 

+ Matte Obs. In the trivial oath By the 
matte, ? alteration of By the mass. (Cf. AfACK /A-) 
a XS53 Udall Royster D. iv. vlt. (Arb.) 75 By Jj’® 
but 1 will. Ibid. viii. (Arb.) 77 Come away, by the matte 
she is mankine. _ _ 

Matte (mmt). Pfelalltirg }'- . [a. F- f ^n 

impure and unfinished metallic product of the 
smelting of various ores, esp. those 
2830 Ube Diet. Arts tea Matte isaxrude black copper 
reduced, .from sulphur and sutetanc^ 

2884 C. G. W. Lock Workshop RejetpU S«r. iti. 59/2 This 
in^e is termed ‘white metal . 28^ Daily I^e.vt 13 June 
4/4 They ask that Canada sbaU not jmpose a duty on nickel 
ore or mckel matte. 
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ailrih. \Zyj'^h\v,Ki'A^ Siaitsi. Mines ^ Mviing I'ZZ '^e 
employment of the method for the purpose of maUe*smeUmg 
objectionable on tl)e ground that (etc.]. Ibid. 391 Thej’ 
are melted in the matte-furnace with rich gold ores. 
Matte, variant of ate a. Ohs.^ obs. f. Mate.- 
Matted (mre-tM), ppl. c.i [f. Mat + -zd 1.] 
Pulled, deprived of lustre or gloss. (See senses of 
the vb.) 

1823 Rutter Fonthill 15 Lights glazed with matted glass 
in lozenge lattice. 1865 Price LUt of Joinery 8 Front 
Doors .. glazed with malted glass. 1884 F. J, Britten 
Watch < 5 * Clochm. 17J The granular surface formed on watch 
plates and wheels prior to gilding is spoken of indifferently 
as matted or frosted. 1899 IPesiv:. Gaz. s; June 1/3 A fine 
silver-gilt Jacobean goblet., with foliage and cone ornament 
on malted ground. 

Matted (mtcted), ppl. a?- [f. Mat v?- + -zd 1 .] 

1 . Laid or spread with matting or mats. 

1607 Middleton Fatn. Love iv, i. 116 Like a horsekeeper 
in ft lady's matted chamber at midnigha 17x2 Steele 
Sped. No. 429 f 12 He has chosen an Apartment with a 
matted Anti-chamber. 18^ Dickens Bleak Ho. 1, The 
various solicitors. .ranged in a line, in a long matted well. 
1883 Stevenson Treas. hi. vi, The servant led us do^vn a 
matted passage. 

b. Formed of mats ns a covering. 

• 17*0 De Foe Capt, Singleton viit. (1840) 141 We pitched 
our malted tents. 1841 J. L. Stephens Centr. Amer. II. 
iii. 47 The little malted tents of the market-women. 

c. Made of plnited rushes. Of chairs, etc. : 
Rush-bottomed. 

169* Dryden Cieomenes Prol. 6 Who.. print our matted 
seats with dirty feet. 1720 LoTid. Gaz. No. 5891/4 Tho. 
Smith, Citizeri and Turner, of that Branch called a matted 
Chair-maker, is in want of Journeymen, .cither for Matting, 
Turning, Joining or Carving, in the said matted Chair busi- 
ness... Tho. Smith maketh..all sorts of matted Work, and 
fine mimick Wallnut-Tree. y]e,^De Foe's Eng. Tradesman 
xxvi. (1841) I. 266 The ordinary matted chairs. 1777 W. 
Dalrvmple Trav.Sp. ^ Pori, xv, We find.. malted bottom 
chairs, in their principal rooms. ^ 1833 Loudon EncycL Cot- 
tage Arr/;//. §2145 A child's chair.. having.. a matted seat. 

2 . Of vegetable growths, also of hair or other 
fibre : Tangled and interlaced, or covered with 
tangle. 

16x3 PuRCHAS Pifpdmage (1614) 696 The places in their 
Winter.. covered with water, doe grow thicke and malted 
wltii abundance of little trees, herbes and plants. i 65 i 
K. W, Co7tf. Ckarac.i High Constable (i860) 36 His matted 
noddle is so stuft with the windy conceit of his mastership, 
that [etc.], 1633 Moxon Mech, Exerc.^ Printing .xxiv. 
P X9 (He] Tetzes his Wooll, by opening all the hard and 
almost matted Knots he finds in it. 1697 Dryoek Virg. 
Past, tv. 36 Through the Matted Grass the liquid Gold 
shall creep. 1745 Coluns Ode Death Col. Ross vli, Her 
matted tresses madly spread, 1749 Warton Tri, lsis^^ 
Cam meandering thro* the matted reeds. X770 GoLns^^ 
Des. Fill. 349 Those matted woods, where birds forget to 
ring. 1832 Lytton Eugene a, 1. vi , The grass sprung up long 
and matted. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. 1, Half savage as the 
man showed, with no covering on his matted hea'd. 1877 
Black Green Past. xUi, The matted underwood and tne 
rank green grass. 

b. In names of plants, as mailed piuh^ thrift. 

1625 Bacon Ess.^ Ganiens (Arb.l 558 Then Pincks, specially 

the Matted Pinck, and doue Gilly-flower. 1678 PiiiLurs, 
i^latted, an Epithetc given to Plants when they grow, as if 
they were platted together, as flatted Pink, Malwecd, &'c. 
1706 London & Wise Retidd Garefner 1 . xxi.o8 Malted 
Pink. iB6r Miss Pratt Flcnver. PI, IV. 254 Matted Thrift. 

c. Compressed into the semblance of a mat 

1825 Greenhouse Comp. I. 16S Loo'^cn the earth and 

matted roots. 183X Willis Poem Brown University 175 
Tender moss, and matted forest leaves. 2845 Florist's 
Jntl. 148 The roots are very apt to get matted in the pots. 
1849* Murchison Siluria xii. 295 Such Lower Co.aL.had 
been often transported in large malted masses from the 
mouths of great rivers. 

d. Covered with a dense growth. 

X7px E. Darwin Bot. Card. 1. 79 By thee the plowshare 
rends the matted plain. 1818 Keats Jindym. 1. 151 His eye 
Steadfast upon the matted turf hekept. X877 BKVANT.yw^ 
0/ Sower iv, The matted sward. x88x M. Arnold fFestm. 
Abbey ii, That new Minster in the matted fen. 

e. Path. 

1897 Allhutt's Syst. Med. IV. xat The ascitic fluid is 
sometimes loculatrt between the matted intestines. 1899 
Ibid. VI. 10 The matted stiIvcs may remain rigidly fixed. 

3. Hnclosed or wrapped in mnltinp. Also with r//. 

1758 Gray f.rl. a Dec. irks. (iE8,) H. 35s A wainAcot 
Chest of Dr.AAA-ers, matted up. lUd., If the matted thing, 
fright you on the fame account [sc. the danger of fire], the 
coA'cringA may be taken olT, and laid by in some dry place. 
1798 Hull Aii-.trttscr 15 Dec. e/i For Sale, ..to ton, Riga 
malted flax. tBii J. Saiauii I'ract. 0/ Customs (1831) £6 
Fl.vc...In Matted Hale,, Avith thick ropes. 1855 Mrs. 
GARKrt-t. Sertk ff S. xxvii, TTic matted-up currant bufhes 
,.at tlic comer of the AA-CAt.u'ail. 

Hence Mtt'ttotUy adi>., in a matted manner. 

1S94 Du Maurikk Trithje I. 87 More greasily, matledly 
unkempt than even a succcful pianist has any right to be. 
Mattefelon, obs. form of htATFin,LOF. 
Matter (mx'tai), I'omis : 3-4 matorio, 
4 mntory, 4-5 mntioro, mBtc;o)ro, matiro, 
-yrCo, 4-O -Ir, -f-7 irintor, mntior, (.g mnteer, 
mattir,Gniattior,ninUnr,diV.mnltor), 5- matter. 
[ME. materie, maSert, innliere, a. OF. rtia'ere, 
inalicn (mod.F. ntaltirti), ad. L. m&teria (also 
mtiUrics), buildins material, timber, hence stntT of 
which n tblnf; Is m.adc, subject of disconne or emn- 
sidemtion. also (in philosophical use) ‘matter’ in 
contradistinction to ‘ mind ' or to ‘ form 


. MATTER. 


It has been conjectured that L, mdieria represents a pre- 
historic *dmateriaf C *dmd- (cf. Doric Gr. »'i!o- 5 jxd-Tos new- 
built) related to the Indo-germanic root ^dem-t *dof/h (oc- 
curring, e,g. in L. domus house and ^Eng. Timber). Ihe 
primarj’ sense continued to be prominent in late popular 
Latin : cf. Sp, madera^ Pg, snadeira wood, and the deriva- 
tive 'E.vterrain limber :-Iate L materidmen (Lex Salica, 
etc.). The sensfc-development of the word in Latin was in- 
fluenced by that of the Gr. vAjj, of which it was the accepted 
equi\-alcnt in philosophical use.^ In the derived senses the 
Latin word has been adopted m all the Rom. langs. : Sp., 
Pg., It. materia^ Roumanian maierie.^ 

I. In purely physical applications, 

1 . The substance, or the substances collectively, 
out of which a physical object is made or of which 
it consists; constituent material; also, a particular 
hind of substance serving as material. Now only 
with implication of sense 3 or 5. 

1340 Ayenb. 152 pet hi [re. pe speche] byy-we^easeguode 
moneye,. Jjet is tet hi by of guode matire, ase of giiod meLnl 
and of guode sseppe pet is of guode manere y-speke. 1390 
Gower Conf. I. 36 If a man were Mad al t^edre of o 
matiere Wilhouten inlerrupcioun. X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
19s b, To assemble matere wherof myght be made and ede- 
fyed a chyrehe. 1540-1 Elyot 15 He vsed no 
golde but pure beryll and christall, and other like mattier 
to drinke in. 1573 G. Harvey Common-pl. Bk. (1884) 25 As 
there is matter of poison to the spiderwnere wuld be matter 
of honi to the bee. 1604 E. GIrimstone] D'Acostds Hist. 
Indies iii. xxi. 187 Vpon that coast there rise no vapors, 
sufficient to engender raine for want of matter, 26x7 Mory- 
soN liin. I. 89 The glasse makers of Venice, .have a more 
noble matter, and thereof make much better glasse than we 
can. 1659 Leak Watertvks. 33 The matter of the Summer 
which ought to be of Oak. ^ 1709 Steele Tader No. 137 
P 33 In all Operas.. where it thunders and lightens.. the 
flatter of the said Lightning is to be of the finest Rosin. 
1728 tr. Newton's Treat. Syst. IForld 1 marg.,That the 
matter of the Heavens is fluid. 1848 Mill Pol. Ecom 1. 1 . 

§ I (1876) 35 The matter of the globe is not an inert recipient 
of forms, .impressed by human hands. 

t b. Timber, wood. Obs. rare. [A Latinism.] 
c 1420 Pallad, on Hush. 11. 437 Nowe matere is to falle. . 
For pale, or hegge, or hous, or shippe. 

1 2 . A substance used or acted upon in a physical 
operation ; Obs. (merged in 3). 

c 1375 .Jr. Leg. Saints xioCxu (/«f/m) 735 (He gert]..pare- 
in be done blak pic &..bri’nstane bla,& vndir it a fyre gert 
ma, til pat mater wes moUyne th>me. C1386 Chaucer Can. 
Veom. T.Z.X1 The carc and wo That we hadde in ourmatires 
sublyming, c 1460 Bk. Quintessence 4 pis is pe watri maier 
fro which IS drawe cure quinta essencia. 1530 Falscr. 666/2, 

I make the prime of a thyngin any mater or stuffe. 1635 
N« Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. iii. 54 Electricall bodies drawe 
and attract not without rubbing and stiiring vp of the matter 
first. x68o Moxon Mech. Exere. 175 As there is differenl 
flatter or Substance to be Turned, so there Is also different 
Ways. .to be used in Turning each different Matter. 2687 
A. Lovell ir, Tkevenot's Trav. 11. 85 They beat this Stun 
with one hand.. stooping at every blow, and nothing but fhe 
flat side of the Club hits the matter, 1797 Eueycl, Brit. 
(ed. 3) VIL 772A He takes up a small ball of matter, 

which sticks to the end of the tube by constantly turning it 

3 . In wider sense: Used as a vague designation 
for any physical substance not definitely particu- 
larized, e.g. applied in Physiology to the iluids of 
the body, excrementitious products, etc. Often 
with qualifying adj., as in eolouring^ exlraclive, 
fsxalf etc, mailer. 

Grey matter^ while matleriot the brain) : see the adjs. 
r^x4oo LanfranCs Cirurg. mCankre. .comep of a woundc 
yuel heelid, to whom comep a malancolicnt mater rolid, 
1604 E. GIrimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Judies jji. xxv. 196 
Ther are places in th* earth, whose vertue is to draw 
vaporous matter, and to convert it into water. x6o8 Torsell 
Serpents (1658) 725 There b no part of the Frog so medi- 
cinable as is the bloud. called also the matter or the juyee, 
and the humor of the Frog. 1664 Evelyn Sylva i. 16 Oak.s 
bear aUo a knur, full of a Cottony matter. J797 Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 3) X. 684/2 The earthy and stony substances in 
which these metallic matters are invclopecL ' 1813 Sir H. 
Dkvy Agric.Chem.(iZx4) 18 Animal matters are the soonest 
destroyed by the Operation of air, beat and light. Vege- 
table substances yield more slowly, 1825 J. Nicholson 
Operai. Mechanic 737 Mix these matters in a large iron or 
copper pan. 1851 sjo-scir. Gold. Leg.xy School Salerno, U q 
report it any confectionarius Mingles hb drugs with matters 
various. 1891 /.<tzu 7 ^f>wrXCIl. 94/1 Milkwhich on analysis 
proved to he deficient in fatty matter to the cxient of 33 per 
cent. Allbutt's Syst. Med, HI. 794 An obsltuction to 
the p.assageof m.atier along the intestines. Ibid. VIII. 

730 Hyperidrosis. .soaking the boots and stockings with n 
stinking matter. 

4 . spec, cornipt mailer.) Purulent discharge, 
pus. [So F- matilre^ 

\ei4ooLanfrane'sCirurg 52 Powdreof mirtll!cs..caslip to 
J'c woundc pc corrupt mater pal is in pc place pat is brusid.] 
<1420 St. Etheldreda in Horstm, Attengt. Leg. (tSSx) 293 
A CTct swcll)*ngabou;t my throie per is,. .Were hit ybrokc 
fl; l>e mater otm y-rcnne,,.To my body, .myche e>"S.V5 hit 
wolde do. 1486 Itk. St. Allans evij, Kult theys botches 
with an knyfe and let owte the mater of ihcym. 1523 
FiTZiiERn. Hush, Gsb. A glaunder. whan it brcakeih, b ; 
lyke matter. X64X Fw-sai Distill, vL(i65ii iqx It..cxpell« 
the matter of a carbuncle by sweat. 1722 I^nd. Gaz. No. 
6 ais »3 llie Matter taken on a Person who has liad the 
Small Pox by Inoculation. 1885 W. KosERTs/Vwr/. Treat. 
Urinary Dis. (ctl. 41 Ilf. V, She began to pa«s considepble 
quantities of wb.at she considered •matter* with the urine. 

6. Physic.nl or corporeal substance in general (of 
which the chemical elements and their compounds 
arc the separate kinds), contradistinguished from 
immaterial or incorporeal substance (spirit, soul, 
mind), and from qualities, actions, or conditions. 


a 1626 Bacon A>w A tl. (1900) 24 Wee maintalne a Tn£- 
not for Gold. .Nor any other Commodity of Matter. x 54 
Gale Crt. Gentiles 11. iv. 307 Metaph>-sic mater. .wiihJ! 
the least physic extension or mater. 1690 Locke //aV 
Und. \\'. X. § xo Matter, ..by its own strength, canne* c-d! 
ducc in Itself so much as motion.' 1692 Bentlev Bedell 
ii. 40 Matter and Motion cannot think, azyii Keill vfy 
pertius' Diss. (1734)6 In order,. for the former tq be in Jee-ii 
librio \mh the latter, it would be necessarj’ for it to con^-'^ 
agreater quantity of Matter; it ought to be longer 1^ 
Tohnson Rasselas xlvii, Matter is inert, senseless and liK 
less. ^1802 Paley Nat. 7V?rij/.xxiv.(i8i9) 397 Thee-senlhl 
superiority of spirit over matter. 1846 Sm \V, Hauutos 
Reids IFks. 935 Mind and matter c,xisi for us only as 
areknovyn byus. 1875 Jowett/’Az/,? (ed.2) IV.zjr Aficti 
applications of mathematics are applications of our ideas of 
space to matter. 1885 Watson & Buroury Elecir. 4- Mon. 
I. 46 Let there be at a particle of matter of mass r;. 

t b. Subtile matter [tr. materia stthlilis) • the 
name given by Descartes to a fluid which he 
supposed to fill the whole of space. Ch. 

X7iy Prior Alma iir. 55 Deny Des-cart hb subtil natter 
You leave him neither fire nor water. ’ 

H. Meiapk.j Lo^'c^ etc. : contrasted with/irrw. 

6. Philos. In Aristotelian and scholastic use: 
That component of the essence of any thing or 
being which has bare existence, but which requires 
the addition of a particular ‘form* (see Foiiirj^. 4 a) 
to constitute the thing or being as determinatcly 
existent. PAsa \ matter subject’, see Subject n. 

tf’T374 Chaucer Boetk. v. pr. iv. (Morris) 164 JJe wit com- 
prehendi^ fro wih oulen furhe figure of he bodycf 
man hat is establissed in be matere subiect lL.i« suhjida 
juateridy But the ymaginacioun comprehendithonlj'tbe 
figure with owte the matere. 138 . Wvclif Sel. ll kt. 111 . 
257 Matere, and forme, and ende of her graunt. ^1385 
’Chaucer L, G. IF. 1582 As matier apetiiith forme al»ty. 
x398TBEVisAi5rtrM. DeP. R. X. ii. (1495)372 Matere isneutf 
seen wyihout fourme. 14x3 [see For.m sh. j ak 1561 T. 
Hoby tr. Castiglione's Courtyer xn. (1577) O iij b, It u tit 
opinion of mo<t wise men that man is likened to the Fotru, 
the woman to the hlatlier. 1586 T, B. La Primaud.Fr. 
Acad. 1. 162 Aristotle salth, that nature in one respect 
b said to be the first and chiefe matter subject of every 
thing that hath being. 1607 Walkincton Opt. Class 46 It 
is that will . . that keepes a comely deconim in observing tie 
lime, the place, the matter subject, tne object, and cvtiy 
singular circumstance. 1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Dd, 1. l 
(1635) 7 The jrlnciples whereof the ^heare is compo'cd 
are two; viz. Matter, and Forme. xli^CMiKzNeuss.SeP^r, 
(1849) 197 Piscator affirms ‘The matier of a particular 
church to be a company of believers’, s6sx Hobhes (//V/d 
Leviathan, or the Matter, Forme, and Power ofa Commen- 
wealth. 17*7-5* Chambers CycLs.v., Aristotle makes three 
principles, matter, form, and privation. 1845 StoddaeT in 
Encycl. Metrop.l, 5/1 By the of language., we raeM 

its signification ; by the matter of language we mean the 
sound of words In speech [etc.]. 

f b. The result of the first creative fiat was 
often viewed by the scholastics as consisting in tbe 
production of matter without form. Hence Bacon 
speaks of ‘thematter'as equivalent to ‘Chaos’. Obh 
a 1306 Ctn-sor M. 348 |?e mater first ber of he mad, jhit <s 
be elemeniis to sal pat first scapless al samen lay. 
Hampolb Psalter xxxii. 9 He sayd..8: pai ere made, pal 
is, pai ere fourmyd of vnfourmyd matere. 2625 Bacon Fir 1 
Truth (Arb.) 500 First he breathed Light vpon the Face of 
the Matter or Chaos. 

c. f irst matter (j= L. materia primOj Gr. 7 
TTpurnj vhrj ) : cf. the quots. 

1619 PuRCHAS Microcosm. Ivili. 564 Vnerealed Cbao«, or 
Hyla, or first Matter. x6^ Milton/'. / l.v. 47 One first mailer 
all, indu'd with various forms, various degrees Of subMance. 
a 1687 H. More App. to De Philos. Cabhal. viii, (1713) 
That Hyle or first Matter is mere Possibility of Being, K- 
cording to Aristotle, , 

fg' 1647 N. Bacon D/Vc. (Firs'/. (*739!^ *l^houS“ 

the Saxons were in name our first matter. 

d. In Kantian and subsequent use, applied to 
that element of knowledge that is supplied by 
sensation, regarded apart from the ‘ form ’ which 
it receives from the categories of the understanding. 

1838 tr. Kanfs Critick cf Pure Reason 90 Expcner.cf, 
which contains two very di'i^lmil.'ir elements, namely*. 
Matleriot cognition .arising out of the senvcs.and a ccft»!N 
Form to order it, arising from the internal source of 
intuition and thought. 

7 . Theol. (S.Tcramcnts are said to have matter 
and form : see Foriji sb. 4 b.) 

CX31S SiioREiiAM Poems i.366lch mot of ^issacrement 
telle be materie. /bid. 1x70 Pe matyre of pUsacrentent il)'* 
rj-^l be oylleallonc. J548-9 (Mar.j Bk. Cotn. Prayer, 
wliat ihyng, or rvh.at matter they dyd Baptise Inc 

nx6oo Hooker Eccl. /W. vi.iv.g 3Surely to admit the matur 

as a part, and not to admit the form, h.ath small con.^ruu; 
with reason. iBBfCath. Diet. (1897; Bie/zTheScotistS'*'*' 
make absolution both the form and matter of Penance. ^ 

8. Logic. The particular content ofa proposilioa 

or syllogism as distinguished from its form, 

X697 (sec Material a . 2]. 18*7 Wiiatelv Elan . 
ii. § 3 fed 2» 81, 82 ‘All islands (or some iMamb) a»e ju ' 
rounded by water', must be true, because the aiattcr 
nccc-sao’»»-»Eain, ‘some Blands arc fertile 
fertile ’.are both true, becauw it U Contingent Matter. 

Aiip. Tho.mson Laws Th. Introd- 17 The mailri f 
rcprcscniailon i« that part of it winch with reference 
any given I.aw l< nonTormal. 1864 Bowen Legicyix* 
rc'pcct 10 tlicir Matter, both the Prcmbcsand theContbn*' 
may l>c false. , 

III. Material of thought, speech, or action. 

0 . Materi.il for expression; something to 
fact or ihonghl as malerml for a writing or$I'C^^* 
Also matter subject : see SuwrcT a. 
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a 1300 Cursor M. 93 Mater fynd 3e large and brade ? pof 
rimes fele of bir be made, Qua*sa will of hyr fayrnes spell. 
Find he sal inogh to tell. 1340 Ayenb. 118 Ous be-houeJ» to 
spekene mid greats reuerence of zuo he^c matiere ase of be 
zeuen holy yefbesof^eholygost. c 1450 Holland Houlate 
35, I haue mekle matir in metir to gloss Of ane nothir 
sentence. 1543 Leland N.^Y.Gi/i in Eccl. Meju, 

(1721') I. A^p. cxviii. 331 , 1 have matter at plenty already pre* 
pared to this purpose, that is to say, to wryle an hystorj’. 1586 
T. B. La Pritiiftud. Fr, Acad. i. 28 We will intreat of the 

g assions of the soule, as of our chiefe matter subject. x6co 
HAKs. A. y.L. n. i.68 , 1 loue to cope him in these sullen fits, 
F*or then he's full of matter. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. iv. 
§ 3 Here therefore, is the first distemperof learning, when men 
studie words and not matter. ,x6ix Bible Job xxxii. 18 For 
I am full of matter, the spirit within me constraineth me. 
1634 W. Tirwhyt Balzac's Lett I. 43 , 1 will here conclude, 
rather out of discretion than for want of matter. 1697 
Dryden Virf^. Georg, m. 455 The mean Matter which my 
Theme affords, To embellish with Magnificence of Words. 
X709 Steele Tatler No. 150 f 8 Whether they have Matter 
to talk of or noi.^ 1878 Huxley Physiogr. Pref. 6 A clear 
line of demarcation, both as to matter and method. 

flO. The subject of a book or discourse; a 
theme, topic, subject of exposition. Obs. 

^ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 321 Turne we tille our 
malere, & on our gest to hie. c 1320 Ar//i. ^ ATerl, 663 
(Kolbing) A 1 hou, y no may nou5t tellen, ywis, Mi matery 
wer to long. « 1340 Hampole Prol, 4 The matere 
of this boke is crist & his spouse. CZ450 Merlin xxvii. 
503 But now repeirelh the tale to his mater that he hath 
lefte for to telle this thinge. a 1568 Ascham Scholem, i. 
(Arb.) 86 But to my matter, as I began. 1589 Puttesham 
Fug. Poesie fArb ) i6r It behooucth the maker or Poet to 
-follow the nature of his subiect, that is if his matter be high 
and loftie that the stile be so to. 1590 Spenser F. Q. in. iv. 
3 Thee, O Queene ! the matter of my song. 1625 A. Gill 
Sacr. Philos. Pref., Raimund de Sabunde though his writ- 
ings be easie and quicke, yet his matiers are scattered. 1704 
Prior Lei. Despreaux 54 How hard is it for me To make 
my matter and my verse agree I 
11 . The substance of a book, speech, or the like; 
that which a spoken or written composition con- 
tains in respect of the facts or ideas expressed ; 
often as opposed to the form of words (^manner’) 
in which the subject is presented. 

£2384 Chaucer H. Fame if. 353 Hard langage and hard 
matere Is encombrous for to here. 2592 A. Day Eng. Secre- 
iary ii. (2625) This invective seemelh to have been over- 
sharpe in the matter but not in manner. 2592 Shaks. Rom. 
ft Jut. III. ii. 83 Was ener booke containing such vile matter 
So fairely bound? 2642 J. Jackson T-nie Evang. T. 1.5 
This Text.. is rich as the High Priests pectoral both for 
words and matter. 2695 Dryden Parall. Poetry fy Paini> 
ih^Es-s. (ed. Ker) II. 123 Though I cannot much commend the 
style, I must needs say, there is somewhat in the matter. 
X74X Watts Improv. Mind tv. Wks. (1813) 34 If the matter 
of a book be really valuable and deserving. X769 Black- 
stone Couivu IV. xi. 150 It is immaterial with respect to the 
essence of a libel, whether the matter of it be true or false. 
x8oo CoLQUHOUN Comi/t, Thames Pref., The importance of 
the Work. .can only be appreciated by a. .Review of the 
various matter it contains. 187X Morley VoUaire (x886) 9 
He was always serious in meaning and laborious in matter. 
1885 Nature 29 Mar. 453/1 When we look fiom the manner 
to the matter of hts speech, we are unable to bestow such 
unqualified praise. 

•fb. Sense, substance (as opposed to nonsense 
or trifling). Obs, 

2599 Shaks. Aluch Ado n. i. 344 , 1 was borne to speake 
all mirth, and no matter. 2605 Learw, vi. 178 O mailer, 
and imperlinency mixt. Reason in Madnesse. 

■f c. There is (a) mailer m it\ some importance 
attaches to it. Obs. 

2549 Latimer 4//1 Serm. he/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 210 If Salo- 
mon sayd it, there is a matter in it. 2604 Shaks. 0 th. in. 
iv. 139 I'here's matter in't indeed, if he be angry, x6n — 
Wint. T. IV iv. 874 To him will I present them, there may 
be matter in it. 

*[•12. That with which a science, art, law, etc. 
has -to do ; that which belongs to a subject of 
study ; the subject-matter of a study. Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor A 1 . 28868 We find. .hat almus, Es h® best 
biginging Of alle penances. .And for her mater cs gode to 
knau, of almus sal i for-her drau. 1387 Irevisa Higdert 
(Rolls) IV. 403 pis Seneca . . hadde , . greet knowleche of 
hynges, and wel nyh al matir of study (L. omnem studioruvt 
fnateriam] of witte and of sciens. 2390 Gower Con/ III. 
89 Of .^rsmitIque^ the malieie Is that of which a man mai 
liei e, What AlgorLme in nombre amonteih. c 2391 Chaucer 
Astral, n. § 4 Natheles, theise ben obseruauncez of iudiclal 
matiere & rytes of paiens, in which ray spirit ne hath no 
feith. 1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 249 The matter of all 
armes..is seuered into the same three parts that the Em- 
bleme is. 2594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. i. xv. § 3 The subject or 
matter of laws in general is thus far forth constant : which 
matter is that for the ordering whereof laws were instituted. 
13. Ground, reason, or cause for doing or being 
something: ■fa. Followed by an itt/. or clause^ 
or simply. Often qualified by an adj., as good, 
much, little. To seek matter : to seek a pretext or 
occasion. Obs. 

2340 Ayenb. 136 He (jc. pc milde herlejne wille nennezuo 
kuead,..hethenecandra3einateriegoduortoherie. ^ csyjS 
Cursor M. 20080 (Fairf.) pal me do alle pis shame, wip-oute 
mater here I blame. 2375 Barbour Bruce m. 301 He .. 
fen^eit to mak bettir cher, Then he had matir to, be fer. 
c 2400 Desir. Troy 0089 Thow ges matir to men mony day 
after, fTorto speke of pi spede. c 2450 Burgh Secrees 2336 He 
wyl reclily Seeke mateer, And soone con<ente to thyn de- 
struccioun.^ X533 Cromwell in yi^\x\mz.n Life ^ Lett. (1902) 
I. 347 So his high pleasure is that ye shall do if ye see good 
matier tobereit. i^y^Eaiir.Poems Re/ortn.xVi. 81 5jt hes 
thow mater for to murne. 2604 E. G[rimstone] D' AcosteCs 
liisi. Indies x. 103 Having .. shewed, that the burning 
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Zone is^ rnuch subiect vnto mine, it appears that there is 
matter in jl, to temper the violence of the heat. 2607 Shaks. 
Cor. ni. iii. 58 What is the matter. That .. I am so dis- 
honour’d, that [etc.]. 2630 B. Jonson Mapi. Lady 111. iv, 
I have done the part of a friend . . In furnishing your fear 
with matter first. If you have any; or, if you dare fight, 
To. . comfort your resolution. 2644 Milton Divorce 11. iii. 
38 This is the matter why Interpreters.. will not consent it 
to be a true story, 

“b. Const for, of. Now only : What occasions or 
is fitted to occasion some specified feeling : chiefly 
predicative. 

f 1420 Ploughmans Prayer in Foxe A. fy M. (1583) 400/1 
Here is much matter of sorow.-to see [etc.]. _ 2509 Fisher 
IVhs, (1876) 305 Yfshc had conlynued in this worlde, she 
sholde dayly haue herde & sene mater and cause of sorowe. 
2625 Bacon Ess.. Envy (Arb.) 512 Neither can he, that 
mindeth but bis own Busines.se, finde much matter for Enuj’, 
2667 Milton P. L. ix. 95* Matter ofscome, not to be given 
the Foe. 1712 M. Henry Daily Comm. Wks. 2855 I. 
iii, 235 Whenever we go to bed, we shall not want matter 
for praise, if we did not want a heart. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. 
World Pref. 22 Making it a sufficient matter for his con- 
tempt of any man, that he had served tn the navy. 2819 
Scott Ivankoe i, Mynheer Calf, .i-, Saxon when he requires 
tendance, and takes a Norman name when he becomes mat- 
ter of enjoyment. 2826 Disraeli Vtv. Greyv. xiii. The acqui- 
sition of which has been, to me, matter of great sorrow. 
2863-6 Tennyson '/stood on a Tost’cr,' in Gd Words IX. 
144 Science enough and ex'ploring .. Matter enough for 
deploring, But aught that is worth the knowing? 2884 
Matteh. Exam. 17 June 5/2 The annual migration of 
the Viceroy to Simla is an old matter of complaint. 2896 
A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad 1 , 'Tis sure small matter 
for wonder If sorrow is with one still, 
c. with attributive sb. prefixed. 

2676W. Allen Addr. Noncou/.izs Theyare prayer matter, 
and thanksgiving matter. 

+ 14. Means of doing something. Obs. 

2580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 263 They perceiued a kinde of 
courtly Maiestie in the mtnde of their host, though he wanted 
matter to shew it in bis bouse. 2383 Golding Calvin on 
Deut. XV. 89 In .all the benefites which wee haue receiued 
of God we must consider in what taking wee had bene if wee 
had gone without them: and wee shall haue mailer good 
store wherewith to doe that if we ate not wilfully blinde. 

+ 15. Material cause; element or elements of 
which something consists or out of which it is 
developed. Obs. 

2570 Billingsley Euclid vii. «. 284 Vnitie is as it were 
the very matter of number. 2581 J Haddon's Amw. 
Osor. 258 Voyde of all matter of probabtlitie. 26o7--x2 Bacon 
Ess., 0 / Seditions (Arb.) 398 Let vs.. speake of the Ma- 
terialls, and the cau’-es, and (he remedyes. The matter of 
seditions is of two ktndes, Much povertye and mucii discon- 
tent. a26i9 Fothcrby Atheom. If. x. § 3 (1622) 304 His 
vneompounded simplicitie is the true matter of his Vnitie. 
2732 Harris Hermes Wks. (1841) 208 To know the nature 
and powers of the human voice, is In fact to know the matter 
or common subject of language. 282^ Bentham 
•ward 237 There are many things which may con'-litute part 
of the matter of wealth, which, when taken separately or in 
small quantities, would hardly be called wealth, 
lb. In vague sense, nearly equivalent to * things ^ 
‘something’; esp. with qualifying words (adj. or 
sb. prefixed, or of with sb. following), things or 
something of a specified kind, involving or related 
to a specified thing, 

2449 RolH 0/ Parlt. V. 248/2 It is mater of Parlement 
longyng to the Kynges Higbnesse, 1586 A. Day Eng, 
Secretary 11. (1625) 26 The first [Letter) whereof shall be for 
matter of unkindnesse. 2594 Hooker Eccf, Pol. u. vji. § a 
That in matter of fact there ts some crediie to be giuen to the 
testimonie of man, but not in matter of opinion and judge- 
ment. 2399 Shaks. Hen. V. v. ii. 365 The King of France 
hauing any occasion to write for matier of Graunt. x6oi B. 
Jonson Poetaster-^, i. I haue Matter of danger, and state, 
to impart to Cxsar. 1603 Adv, Leant, it. u ^ zz The 

Chronicle .. red before Ahassuerus .. contained matter of 
affaires. 1652 G. Sv. ir. CowePs Inst. 298 This is rather 
matter of fact then of Law. x66o Jer. Taylor Ductor 
Dubil, III. V. Rule iv heading. The Fathers power does not 
extend to matter of Religion. 1788 G. White v, 

This must have been matter of mere accident. 2828 Scott 
F. AI. Perth xiii, I have matter for thy private ear. 2873 
JI. .Arnold Lit. A- Dogma{yZ^Gi 388 Certainly in the Gos- 
pels theie is plenty of matter to call out our feelings. 2884 
Afattih. Exam. 29 May 4/7 That it is eminently desirable 
to attain this end is not now matter of dispute. 

b. Spec, in Laso. Something which is to be tried 
or proved; statements or allegations which come 
under the consideration of the court. Matter in 
deed, matier of record, nude mctller (see quots.). 

^ 2332 St. German Doctor fy Stud. 11. liv 238 It is nat alleged 
in the Indytemeut by matter tn dede tnal he had suche 
weapon. 2607 Cowel Interpr. s,v.. Mater in deede seemelh 
to be nothing else, but a truth to lie proued, though not by 
any Record : and mater of Record, is that which may be 
proued by some Record. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v.. 
Nude Alatter, is a naked Allegation of a thing done, to be 
prov’d only by Witnesses, and not by a Record, or other 
Specialty in Writing under Seal. Chambers Cycl.. 

Foreigtt Matier, in law, is matter triable in another 
county; or matter done in another county. 1766 Black- 
stone Comm. II. 344 Assurances by matter of record are 
such as do not entirely depend on the act or consent of the 
parlies them>elvcs. 2797 Eneyel. Brit led. 3) IX.4X3/2 He 
may plead the general issue, and give the special matter in 
evidence. 1853 Stocqueler Milit. Encycl., Alatter, . . 
in reference to court-martials, .the specific charges which 
are brought against a prisoner, and to which the president 
and members must strictly confine themselves. 

+ c. Matter in deed, also (? orig.) by matter in 
deed : in point of fact, as a matter of fact ; truly, 
really. Matter in fact i o.maXx.tT oHazl. Obs. 


25.. Nesv Nofbroune ATayd 144 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 7 
Matter in dede. My sydes dyde blede For man. 2330 Palsgb. 
833/1 By matter in dede, par ejfet. 2533 tr Erasmus' 
Expos Comm. Crede 78 The lewes do gfaunte . that lesus 
was crucified verye matter in dede 2622 Elsinc Debates 
Ho. Lon/j (Camden) 113 The question \\hether this cause 
had a sufficient hearinge, or noe, which is matter in facte. 

17. a. Things printed or written ; often with 
qualification, Q.g.printed, manuscript, type-written 
matier. In Printing applied techn. to (a) the 
body of a printed work, as distinguished from the 
titles, headings, etc. ; in newspapers, the general 
contents as distinguished from the advertisements; 
(t^) type set up ; (c) manuscript prepared for 
printing, ‘ copy 

2683 Moxon Meek. E.xerc.. Printing xxii. f 5 He Sets the 
Title of the Chapter or Section in a. .different Character 
than his Matter is Set in. Ibid, xxiii, The like mark he 
makes in Matter and Margin if two Letters are TranspoVd. 
Jbid. its Open Alatter. Full of Breaks and Whiles. 2824 
J. Johnson Typogr. II. xviii $88 A new mode in the ar- 
rangement of the matter. 2838 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I 106 
We have printed b-ilf the mailer. 2875 [see live matter. 
Live a. 8J. 1886-94 Spencer Autobxog. I. xxxiii. 512 

Alatter which has been revised in manuscript, and again 
revised in proof 2887, 1890 [see Face v. 8 cj. 

b. {^Postal) matter', whatever may be sent by post. 

2892 Century Diet. s.v. First-class, First-class matter, in 
the postal system of the United States matier which is in 
writing, or sealed against inspection. Ibid. s.v. Second- 
class, Second-class matter, . mail matter consisting of news- 
papers and other periodical publications. Ibxd.s,'/ Third* 
class. 2896 Strand Mag. 338/2 [Lellers and other) postal 
matter, such as book-parcels, post-cards, newspapers, circu- 
lars, telegrams, etc 

18. Idiomatic phrases, a. It makes no matier, 
later it is ( occas. f skills) no matter = it is of no con- 
sequence or importance ; now often with ellipsis of 
the vb., No matter, also What matter , . ? Often 
with dependent clause or an interrogative pronoun 
or adv. used ellipt. + (// is) no matter for : there is 
no importance attaching to, (the thing in question) 
does not matter. Also with mixed conslr. +// is 
not a {fine) farthing matier. 

2478 [see Make v ^ 25) 253. Tindale Expos. Afatt. voU. 
(? 1550)61 What mater maketh it. yf I speake wordes whych 
I vndersiand not? ^2350 Bale K. Johan (Camden) 14 
N To the church, I trust, ye wyll be obedyent K J. No 
mater to yow whether 1 be so or no. 2576 Fleming 
Ponopl. Epist. t« 8 My behauiour bathe not deserued.any 
such doggiahe dealing: but makes it any great matter? 
2592 Shaks. Txvo Gent. in. i. 334 ,V/ Item, she doth talke 
in her sleeps. La. lt*s no matier for that,soshee sleepe not 
in her talke. Ibid. 11. vii. 66 No matter whos displeas'd, 
when you are gone. 2609 Dekker Guts Horne-bk.yil. 33 
How course soeuer the stuffe be, tis no matter so it hold 
fashion. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 45 No great matter 
where. 2670 in Cosin sCorr. (Surtees) ir. *51 It skilN no 
matter what Neiles atturney said to you. 2678 Bunyah 
Pit^r, I. 39 So be we get into the way, what's matter 
which way we get in ? 2693 Congreve Old Bach. iv. xv, 
Bell My patch, my patch. Lari.. .No matter for your patch. 
2722-13 SwjFT Jrnt. to Stella 3 Afar, Tis not a farthing 
matter her death, I think, a 2774 Goldsm. 5 wrv. Exp. 
Philos. (1776) 1 . 3SZ But no matter for the tide^i in the moon ; 
it is very well if they have satisfactorily explained the tides 
upon earth. xBoz Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (xSi6) I. xix. 
169 ‘ He has lost the key of the trunk..* ‘ No matter ; we can 
bieak it open First Princ 1. iii ? 21 (1875) 
66 After no matter how great a progress in the colligation 
of facts. 187s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 18 But what matter 
..from whom I heard this? 

b. + To make much (?/£>) matier of : to make 
muck (nothing) of (o 3 j.). To make a mailer', to 
make a fuss or to-do. 

A 1586 AloNTcoMERiE^firc./’orwrtiii. 19 For men of merit 
sho [sc. Fortune) no mater raaks a 2649 Winthrop New 
Engl. (1853) I. 275 Aluch matter was made of this. 1893 
Stevenson Catrionn 82 Because you said a word too much 
in a friend’s ear. .to make such a matter ! 

IV. A thing, affair, concern ; corresponding to 
L. res, which it is often employed to render. 

Z9. An event, circumstance, fact, question, stale 
or course of things, etc. which may be an object of 
consideration or practical concern; a subject, afi’air, 
business. 


a 2223 After. R. 270 Of his like materle ich spec muchel 
heruppe. c 2386 Chaucer Wife's Prot. 836 Ia>, goodc men, 
a flic and eek a frere Woln falle in every dissche and matiere. 
1412 Rolls 0/ Parlt. III. tiols He knoweth w'cl that in the 
matier on hym surmetled by the sayd Bille, he ne haib 
noght born hym as he sholde hav doon. c 1430 Alertin vii. 
214, 1 praye yow,.. that ye will me counseile in this m.aiere. 
1560 Daus Ir. Slcidane's Comm. Ded A 2, To judge by 
matters past, what shalbe the consequent, and end of things 
to come. 26x2 Bible Acts xix. 39 But if yee enquire any 
thing concerning other matters, it shalbe deiermmed in a 
lawfull assembly. 2625 Bacon Ess., Truth (Arb.) 499 One 
of the later Schoole of the Grecians examined the Ni^ter, 
and is at a stand [etc.). 17x0 Swift Jml » 

He. .then falls on his sword ; and, to make the matter s e, 
at the same time discharges a pistol through h»v o"’’ ® 

1743 Bulkelev & Cummins V,y. S._ Sias 73 Upon h-' 
dropl thu Matter, and liegan to di5cour« 

Provisions. itESSteskeW. >'"•"•''”1 'l' 

-said l,this matter better in France. ' > n,a,t.r short 

T. (t 8 . 6 ) I. xiii. .05 The ‘■"'“'".‘Sx BoseowS.We S 

by saying, he had not time to nrgue. HoRsw in 

rf, ® ... .T'.,. madcr. the Iioste^-- was a most 

spxtn "*,856 FroudeT/*/. F.„g. (.858) 

intolerable scold n 5 j,,. i^j. ,1,5 

mat':er’^=ro,e‘'parl iamenL ^833 » Fxa„,, a, Oct. . /6 
OnL of the teding matters under cons.derat.on the 
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report of the Ecclesiastiral Commission. 1B87 E. Stuart 
hi His Grasp iii. 37, 1 tried to lead the conversation to per- 
sonal matters. . _ ■ , a rr • 

b. Avith possessive (or equivalent) ; An atlair or 
business specially belonging to some person or 
persons ; (one’s) cause, concern, or affair. ? Obs. 

In later tivc app. only cdlcct. fUiral. 

C1350 Will. FaUrne b\~,. I wold nieng al ml mater jif I 
mhl for schame. C1386 Chaucer Plclib. f 775. 0731 \\e 
putten..al our luaiere and cause al hoolly in your goode 
wil. c 14x2 Hoccleve DeReS‘ Prhtc, 1791 Lordcihan for to 
done So mych forhcm-self. |>at my matcere Out of hir mynde 
slippjih away ‘.oonc. c 1460 FoRfEbCUE Abs. ^ Lvn, Mon. 
XV. {1855)145 That were so occupied with lhairowne maters, 
and with the maiers off ihair kynne, . . bat thai eniendet but 
litic. .to b« kynges maters. 1503 Hawes Exawp. T/r/. xii. 
234 Ky Jtte your mater shall be well sped. 153° 

If thou sc my lerned counsayle in Westmj'nster h^h> 
call upon thetn to remember my mater agaj'n^ Bulkjn 
t Fr. vton irocfs centre Bntkyn^. a 1568 Ascham Scholent. 1. 
(Arb.) 83 Though, for their priuate matters they can follow, 
hiwne.and flatter noble Personages. 16x2 BREpEwooDZ.rt/2^. 
ft Relig.xy. 157 You may sec them, .in Possevinsbook of me 
matters of Mo>covia 1625 Bacon Esi , Envy {?iTh.) 512 jo 
kno'A* much of other MenslVIalters. 1657 Mure/’j^t/w xxi.2 
Lord, in thj’slrenglh the Kingsall joy;. . 1 0 hismindeThow 
makst his maters goe. 1837 ' 1 '. Hook yack Bra§\^ lake my 
advice, Jack, . . try them both. Manage your matters well- 
lead them both on. 1857 Borrow Rovt. Rye xt. 74 Let the 
matters of my siiier and Jasper Petulcngro alone, brother. 

c. pL (wiihoul article or qualification); Events, 
affairs, circumstances, etc., understood to refer to 
a particular occasion, bat not further specified. 

1570 Sir H. SiDNEv Let. in Life of Sir P. Carewii^sP 
241 Thomond matters have gone verie leisurelie on.^ 1598 
SiiAKS. Merry ll'. i. i. 79 If matters grow to your likings, 
<2x649 WiNTHROP New En;. (1853) I. 369 At Providence 
matters went after the old manner. 1671 Milton S, A. 
1348 Matters now are strain’d Up to the highih, whether 
to hold or break. 1699 T. Brown in R. L'Esirnuge^s 
Erasmus Coliog. (*725) 390, I will take a proper occasion 
to discourse matters with your Husband. ^ 1760-72 H. 
Brooke Foot of Qnal. (1809) IV. 5a, I will bring 5’ou to her 
as a stranger, and so j’ou may bring matters about. 1769 
Blackstonc Comnt. IV. 351 This seems to be carrying 
matters too far. 1868 Pail Mall C. g Dec. 10 Matters 
are very different in France. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. 
IV, 235/2 Astate of mailers which .. was .. attended with 
heavy loss to this country. 

d. In plural sometimes used vaguely of concrete 
things. ? Obs, 

1700 Hearne Collect, ( 0 , H.S.) IL 291 Which MS^ he 
has oecn pleas’d to give to the writer of these matters. 
*743 Bulkcley & Cummins Voy. S. Seas S07 That we did 
not want great Matters, only barely enough to support 
Life. 1760-72 H, Brooke Pool of Qual, (1809) IV, 50 After 
a short repast of some small matters. 1824 Scott St, Ro> 
nan's ii, She[the landlady] retired after these acts of hospi* 
tality, and left the stranger to enjoy in quiet the excellent 
matters which she had placed before him. 1826 Disraeli 
Viv. Grey v. iv, Cups, balls, an I rings, and other mysterious- 
looking matters, which generally accompany a conjuror. 

20. conlexlttally, A subject of contention, dispute, 
litigation, or the like. More explicitly mailer in 
dispute^ qtfcslion, t variance, f difference, 

< X385 Chaucer Melibeus r65 Thilke luge is wys, that 
sone undcrsiondeth a malcre [v. r, maticre] and iuggelh by 
leyser. 1390 Gowcr Conf. III. 181 Non withinne the cite 
In dcstorbance of unite Dorste ones moeven a matiere. 
1^62 Cal. Anc. Ree, Dublin (1889) I. 3x4 Hitisgrawnt. .that 
hit be lawfull to dclerme all mancr materis and make lawes. 
1470-85 Malorv Arthur xviii. i. 726 And quarels and 
maiers thow hast now a dayes for ladyes and gentllwymmen 
more than euer thou were wonte to haue. X532 Cro.mwell 
in Mcrriman Lifeff Lett, (1902) I, 348 Touching a certen 
maiicr in vary.-iunce betwixt ihexecutours of Sir William 
Spencer disceasyd and my ladye spencer. 1535 Coverdale 
Deut. xvit, 8 Yf a matter be to harde for the in iudgment 
bclwixte bloude and bloude. 1597 Bacon Cottiers Gd. 4- 
£n 7 /<Arb.) 140 If the matter should be tryed by dueU be- 
tweeiic two Champions. 1774 [see Difference 3]. 1774 
Burke Sp. Ainer. Taxation Scl. Wks. I. 247 Not being 
troubled with too anxious a real for any raai ter in question. 
1825 (see DisruTF. sb. 1 b]. 28S6 Mrs. Lynn Linton Paston 
Careiv viii, 'I’hcy rarely met without crossing swords on 
one matter if not another, 

•fb, Phr. To make a mailer lo(y.\iGx^on),\o\i\c]z 

a quarrel with. 7o have a mailer xoitk or against, 
to have a quarrel with. Obs. 

X530 Pal5>cr.6i8, I make a mater toone, I pycke a quarell 
to him.. I m.nkc no mater to hyin./r ne luy demande riens. 
xSasCovFRnALE Jude. xii. 2, I and my people hadagrc.ate 
mailer with y children of Ammon. 2612 Bible Acts xix. 
38 irDcmcliius, a‘idthecraftesmcn..lmue a matter .against 
an5’ man, the law open. 

21. With qualification (attribute, or r/and sb.) ; 
A thing, affair, subject, etc., of the kind denoted 
by or pertaining to the thing denoted by the 
qualification. 

For the illustration of such phrases oa frailty, halfpenny, 
/(.inline, htuichfng, fnassin^, vteuey matter, see the first 
clement. See aUo .Matter or couBsr, Matter or fact. 

^14x5 WvsiouN I. xvii. (MS. Colt.) pc 

f)TM materis ofmawmeniry l>.il elerkis callis ydolairy. 1508 
UusBAR Tun .Mariit It'emrtt ire Euer yniag)^^^^ in 
mynd m-iteriv of cvill. X509 Kismek Funeral AVrxv. Vtess 
Richmond Wks. (i8;6) 292 She dyde iranxlatc d>*uers 
m.itcrs of deuocyon out of Frcnidie into Engtyvshe. *549 
I>atimkr sM Ser/n. lef. Edw. 17 (Arh.) 149 It is taken 
for n lanqhynge matter. 1592 Sic J. Smyth Ditc, Jl'ea^us 
Beck 4 h. All ihcif ancient orders and proceedings in mst- 
Icrs .Militarie. 2598 Shaks. Merry l{\ 1. 1. 2, 1 will make 
n Siar.Chaml^r matter of it. . 2655 Fulli » Ch. llist. ix. 73 
Matters of faith. .arc so plainly .setled by the Scriptures 
that [etc.). x675\Vakley Wend, Lit. World w 1. { 99.44?/t 


Mens Consciences arc not to be forced in matters of Reli- 
gion. 1850 Tensvsok/« xcvi(i). 31 She knows but 

matters of the house, And he, he knows a thousand things. 
J900 Daily News 22 OcL 3/4 The campaign is nearly over 
— as a field matter it is fully at an end. 

b. A matter of : a circumstance which involves 
or brings into play . . ; a ‘ case * of. 

i 8 o 2 -x 2 Bektham Ration. Judlc. Evid. (1827) V. 179 
When once we steer a haii's-lweadih out of the sphere of 
every day’s practice, everything is a matter of croas and 
pile, 1B23 J. HAtxrocK Dom. Amnsem. 51 As a matter of 
economy, it is suggested [etc.]. 2843 Grove Corr, Phys, 
Eorees 2 S This, however, must be taken merely as a 
matter of opinion. 2849 James Woodman ix, This is a 
matter of life and death. 1868 W. K. Clifford Mental 
Development Lect. & Ess. (1879) 1 . 204 The power of 
creation is not a matter of staticabilityi. .it is a matter of 
habits and desires. 

22. Used, like thing, as an indeterminate sb. to 
which to attach an epithet. Also in phrases like it 
is no such matter, another matter, 

C1384 Chaucer H, Fame ill. 427 But hit a ful confuse 
maierc Were al the gestes for to heie, 24.. Lydc. Isop, 
(Zup.) 48 In matj'rs k^t touche poetry. 2596 Shaks. 
I Hen, IV, It. iv. 301 Instinct is a great matter. cx6oo 
— Sonn. Ixxxvii. 24 In sleepe a King, but waking no such 
matter. 2610 — Temp. ii. i. 88 What impossible matter 
wil he makeeasy next? 1611 Bible Ps. xxxv. 20 I’hey de* 
uise deceitful! matters against them that are quiet in the land. 
1692 Kay (1732) Pief. 9, 1 had taken notice of five 
matters of ancient tradition. 2736 Butler Anal. 11. i. Wks, 
1874 1. 153 It cannot in any wise be an indifferent matter, 
whether we obey or disobey those commands. 2828 Miss 
Miiford in L’Estrange 11870) II. 249 If actresses are 
bad, no manager can help it; but to take pains to turn a 
bad woman into an actress isanother matter. 2842 Brown- 
ing L iv, Truth's a weighty matter. 1847 Tenny- 

son Princess iv. 438 Who desire you more Than ..dying 
lips, With many thousand matters left to do, The breath of 
life. 2876 Black Madcap V. xvii. The pronunciation of the 
word allegro is not a matter of very grave moment. 
y b. All is a matter', it is all the same. Ohs. 
2589 PuTTENHAM Pocsic 11. Xii. [xiil.J lArb.) 227 Whether 
we make the common readers to laugh or to lowre, all is a 
matter. 2682 N. O. Boileaus Lutrin 11. tx8 Let me sob, 
roar, or swoon, 'tis all a matter To marble-hearted John. 

fe. {Any, some, no) great matter \ (something, 
nothing) considerable. Obs, 

2563-87 Foxe a, ff M. (Caiticy) (K. O.), It is no mreat 
matter. 2622 Bacon Hen. VII 120 It did shew manif^tly 
vnto the World, that hee [Perkin] was some Great matter. 
cs 6 Bo Bevcrioce Serm.iiysg) II. 554 This, .may seem to 
be no great mailer at first sight. 27x7 Berkeley yrnl. 
Tour Italy Wks. 1871 IV, 528 We saw an armoury which 
seemed no great matter. 

d. For that matter'. =s * for the matter of that ’ 
(see 25 e). 

1673 Dryden Marr.ada-Mode in. it. 47 Pala. But who 
told you I was here?.. O, for that mailer, we had in- 
telligence, 2693 Congreve Beick. tv. xxil, No, no, for 
that matter, when she and 1 park she'll carry her .separate 
mairitenance about her. 2898 Times 10 Jan. 33/3 The 
..shivering drivers. .who (like everyone else, for that mat- 
ter) had to lie out in It Itlierain] without tents. 

23. a. With qualifying adj , usually small ; A 

(certain) quantity or amount {oj ), ? Obs. 

2630 R. yohnsotPs Kir.^d, ff Comnrw. 265 [He] sold them 
their liberties for a small matter. Ibid. 271 It is thought 
lh.Tt the Empire rcccivclh every way above seven millions, 
which is a great matter. 2652 Needham tr. Selden's Marc 
Cl. 472 At fust an caMC matter was demanded by the King 
of Denmark, and now more exacted than they canpossibly 
bear. 2687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 71 Tncy can 
live upon a small matter; and provided they have Rice [etc.]. 
27x2 W, Rogers Voy. (17181 33 It produces a small matter 
of Indico. 2723 Land. Gas. No 6x42/3 One sorrel Horse 
Colt,.. with a small matter of White in his Face, 27-^9 
Fielding Tom yones iv. v, I. .sent a .small matter to his 
wife. 2760-72 H. Brooke Foot of Qual, (2809) 111 . 114 My 
son here has been of some little matter of to j’ou. Ibid. 
IV. 26 You will oblige us by. .taking some little mailer of 
supper with us. 

b. A small matter, occas. a matter, used advb. 
*= Somewhat, slightly. Obs. or arch. 

Child Disc, Trade (ed. 4) 133 Verj’ large quantities 
of 1 imber. .maj' be had, though some small matter dearer 
than in Norway, 2700 Congreve Way of World 111. xv, 

I have thought to tarry a small matter m town to learn 
somewhat of your lingo. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc, 27s 
Open them a small matter wider* or shut them a smafl 
matter closer. 27^ Smeaton io Phil. Tram. LXXIX. 4 
The socket and spindle being a small mailer taper. 1B34 
Lanook Exam. Shaks. Wks. 2853 II. 267/1 Carnabj* dm 
quail a matter at these words. 

24. _ A viatter cf : used to qualify a numeral, in- 
dicating that it is not to betaken as literally e.xact. 
Also rarely matter cf (? obs.), the viatter of. 

^2645 Howell Lett. (1655) L 193 The French that came 
os'cr with Her Majesty. .arc all cashcer’d this week, about 
a matter ofsixscorc, wherofthe Bishop of Mende was one. 
2652 Gaule Magastrom, 360 (HeJ lets him hast a great 
deal of it for a matter of a shilling. 1653 Cocan tr. Pinto's 
Trav. xi. 34 Accompanied with a matter of seven hundred 
men. 2772 Iohnson Let. to Mrs. 'Thrate j July, He had 
had, as ne phrased it, a matter of four wives. 2829 Landor 
Ivtng. CcKV. Wks. 1B53 373 Hither have I been riding of 

m.Ttccr of thirteen miles. 1843 Carlylc Pait fr Pres. 11. i, 
Ivackland,, boarded once, for the matter of a fortnight, in 
Sl Edmund%bur>' C^nvenL iMa IJorrow Wales ixxxiii. 
(1901* 355 * Is it long since your honour was in Durliam 
ci^nty?' * .A good long time. A matter of forty years *. 
26. The matter (in various idiomatic uses). 

•f tt. Tlmi which is contemplated, intended, or 
desired. To the matterx to the point, rclcvant(ly) ; 


e= L. ad rein. From the matter : irrelcvantflv). 
ATuch about the matter : not lar Irom the point Obs, 
2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 30 a, Thou aunswtres* 
Luther, move unrcvercnvly, then ji bccommeth ihce, and W* 
sufficientlye to the mailer. 2597 Bacon Ess., Disic'.-ru 
(Arb.) 22 To vse loo many circumstances ere one come 
matter is wearisome. 2612 Shaks. v. v. 16^ ifrf 
Bacon SyRm § 326 To hclpe the Matter, the AUi\ri>is 
call in. .many Vanities, out of Asirologie. 2658 Rotund 
tr, Moufet's Theat. Ins. 951 It shall not be fiotn the ci-tic: 
to tax in brief the madnes^c of the ancient Gentiles. Tcfe 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. V. xii. 55 If you take 5 juirts 
and .one part Slone, it will come very near the matter, 
Tillotson Serm. (1714) I. 22 He grants it (xc. the dcM 
to have come so near the matter, that but sery few escaped 
2725 Bailey Erasm. Collcg. (17331 483 You're much about 
ihe Matter [L. hand mulium aOcT^as a xrr/fj]. 

b. The circumstance or stale of things which 
actually involves or concerns some person or thing, 
esp. one which calls for remedy or explanation; 
chiefly in What is ihe matter? and similar ex- 
pressions. Phr. (colloq.) What is ihe mailer 
with . . ? =^Vhat ails, troubles, or is amiss with..? 
hence {jocnlar) What is the objection to, AYhat is 
there to complain of in . . ? 

2469 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 23 Maister Rochlf asked 
him what the matter was, if I might have any ease. 1535 
Covekdale Ecclus, xxii. 8 Whan he hath lolde his tayle, he 
saycth: what is thematler? X'^^isXiKMSXx.Sleidane'sLcinn, 
323 b, No man knew what the matter was. 2604 Shaks. 
Otk. IL iii. 163 What is the matter heerc? 2605 Bacon 
Learn, i. viL § 25 Alexander happed to say: Docjtju ihinkt 
these men would haue come from so farre to coinphinc, ex- 
cept they hadiustcau>eof griefe? and Cas*ander ansv-ered. 
Yea, that was the matter, because they thought they should 
not be disprooued. 2682 O. Boileau's Luiiinm.bTht 
Canto tells 5’ou, what’s the matter. 2723 Swift Ca</fnvr4 /'a- 
Why she likes him,adnurenotai her; Shcloveshersdf, 
and that's the matter. 17x5 De Foe Earn. Instruct, i. ir. 
(1842)1.88, Ibeseechwhat is the matter with you. \ZaxSfinl 
Publ. yrnls. (1803) VI. 8 Whai’s the matter with iheptactl 
2833 Ht. Martineau Three Ages ii. 75 The children., 
amused themselves as if nothing was the matter. 1837 [see 
hzosb. 1). 2847-9 HELPs/^rrWirfr j«C.li.(i8si)5Thcrcw2S 
something the matter with the old man. 2B85 ‘F. Anstey’ 
linted Venus 69 ‘What’s the matter?* ‘Nothing is the 
matter, Matilda', he said. 

’t'C. On or upon ihe matter {p\%o uponthewhoU 
/;;.): taking the thing asa whole, speaking generally; 
for all practical purposes, practically speaking. Obt, 
c 2560 Misogonus iil i. 292 (Brandi), Founder matter, well, 
if she should not knowt, who showlde knotve? 261* Btcos 
Ess., Deformity (Arb.) 254 So that vpon the whole matter 
Iff/. 3625 vpon the matter), In a gre.'vt wit, deformity is m 
aduantage to rising. 2639 Fuller Holy IVar ii. xxxpL 
(1640) 93 That Christians are not bound to keep faith i»ilh 
idolaters, the worshippers of a false god, as the 
liph was on the matter. 1679 Moxon Mech.E.rere. i?o Ine 
Rules they both work by are upon the matter tlie «me, in 
Saw’ing, hlortessing,..S:c. x68p Burnet Tracts 1 . 79 Ten 
is upon the matter a Pension paid under a more decent name 
to tnc most considerable Men of -the Country. ^2691 Souni 
Serin. (2823) II 188 Upon the whole matter it is absuid to 
think that conscience can be kept in order without frequent 
examination, a 2720 Br. Bull Serm. .xviii. "NYks. 1827 1 . 
439 He is upon the matter sure of a long life. 

d, Phr, Jn ihe matter of (= law’ Latin in n)* 
in relation to, with regard to; chiefly in Law, 

2790 RrAZi.'E.KChaucery Rep. 78 In the Matter of Annc$le>‘i 
a Lunatic. 3834 Adolthus & Ellis i K. B. Rtf ^ 
In the Matter of Elmyand S.awyer. ^2876 Law Rep.,Rrd. 
Div. 1 . 423 Jn the Matter of the Petition of Shcchy. 
Saintsbury Z/2p'a'f«iv, HefDrydcn] had ‘seen many others , 
as an admirable Gallicism has it, in the matter of atiacks. 
2882 Times 30 June 5 In the matter of Egypt,. .thcGer^ft 
Chancellor will leave them to act as they like. ^ 29^ i/an* 
aard 29 Nov, 9/7 In the Matter of an Arbitration 
the Manchester Carriage and Tramways Company tClam)* 
anlsl V, 'Fhe Bwinlun and Pcndlebury U rban District Council 
(Purchasing Authority). 

e. Lor the matter of that ; as far ns that goes. 

2764 Foote Mayor of G. i. (1783) 24 For the matter of thaV 

we can afford it well enough a.-; it is. X766C0LDSM. I d. 
xxi, ‘Consider, my dear’, cries the husband, ‘she b a gentle- 
woman’...' As for the matter of that', relumed the bo-tess, 
‘gentle or simple, out she shall p.ack with asui^rara . 

26. at/rib. and Ccmb.,wi>mattcrftatwgr^nouUtat 

•woven adjs. ; matter-bear (see quot.). 

• 2622 S. Sturtevant Meta/licaisBsO x 17 The n ^ 
is a gcnerall part of a Furnace which bccrcth and holJcin 
the subst.-inces of the Raw.matlers. 2850 TrusxhO'i trt 
bfem. xc(i]v, In matter-moulded forms of speech. ibSj 
K iNCSLtnr Hypatia viii. 98 Facts, objects, are but 
maiter-wovcn. 3856 R. A. Vaughan / i/jx//Vx(i£6o;l. 17 **” 
mailer-hating principles of this school. rr xi 

t Ma'tter, Obs. Alsoyninttcror. [LMat 
jAI + -ER I.J A mat-maker. 

24.. Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 613/38 Shrxaler, 
f 2430 Pilgr, Lyf Mauhode 11. Txvii. (1669) loi wTan )u 
hadde scid me |>c mallerc [F. natter} who he 
CoTCR., Nattier,:!. Matter; or maker of nuts. 

Revels at Court (Shaks. Soc, 2642) p. xUv, T’o Kicharo A • 
sell htaltcycr to his MaU..for his paints nml 
nayjing downe the grcenc clothe in the Jlanqucttms - 
..forihe .Maske. , 

Matter (mcc’Oi), v. Also 6 mattre, matter, 

[f. Matter sb .^] 

1 . inlr. To discharge matter or pus; to snppui’'***^! 
2530 Palfcr. 633/2 Whan thynke you tlul your b>i'=' **)' 
mailer? 2544 Phaer Bk. Ckildr. (1553) S ivb, if'C .. » * 
of an adder, .boiled in oilc .. iv also gorxl for .^n eafc L* • 
maiicrcih. 2658 A. Fox -Vwr^. Guide rii. Iv.a?; IN cry 
niattcrrib, anude»ircih ro rn.'ikc a separation ^ ^ 

is dotro)‘td. 2736 Ainsworth Lat, DUt.%S^tP*to,,> 
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matter, to suppurate. 1x875-86 Elworthy JK Som. Gloss.^ 
Mattery^ to discharge pus.) 

b. To exude in the form of matter or pus. 

163s Quarles Etubl. i. xiL49 Earths milk’s a ripen'd core 
That drops from her disease, that matters from her sore. 

2. To be of importance; to signify: chiefly in 
interrogative and negative sentences. (Freq. im- 
^ersojtal dependent clause.) Const. also 
{poet, rare) with dative. 

X58X Savile TaciittSt Hht. iv. (1612) 161 SosianusS: Sagitta 
were men vile & of no account, neither mattered it where 
they liued. n 16x7 Bayne Led, (1634) 68 What those are 
who are not under our houshold gouemmeni, matteieth not 
to OUT discredit. 1653 Hall Occas Medit. /tSjx) 18^ Jt 
matters not, O God, how I am vexed here below, a while, 
xyxx Steele Sped. No. 252 r 1 What matters it what she 
says to you? 1817 Southey Wat Tyler i i. Poet. Wks. II. 
25 What matters me who wears the crown of France? X840 
Marry AT Poor Jack xxvi, We haven’t spent any to matter. 
1846 Landor huag Couv. 1. 156 Nor does it matter a straw 
whether we use the double e instead of etc in szoed. 1873 
Dixon TxvoQuecns 1. iv. i. 175 His pretext maiteied little, 
1878 Tennyson The Revenue xi, We die — does it matter 
when? 1884 Laxu Rep. 26 Chanc. Diz' 128 It mattered 
nothing to them whether the other Corporators were eight 
or a thousand. x88s Anstey Tinted f'emis 181 ‘It 
matteis not’, she said, calmly. 

3. With a negative: To be concerned about, 
care for, regard, heed, mind. (Sometimes with 
dependent clause.) Ohs. exc. dial, in the sense: 
To approve of, like. 

X649 Blith Ek^. Iiiifrcrt}. Iinpr. (1653I g6 Let his Land be 
fit for one, or fit for another use, he matters it not. X664 H. 
iMoRE Myd. Initj. xi. 37, I matter not what careless aliuscs 
there may be put upon a word. X72o Humoimit Ded. 13 
They matter it not of a straw. Z749 P'lELDiNO Tom yonesw, 
vi, I f it had been out of doors I had not mattered it so much. 
1760-72 H. Brooke Fool ofQual. (1809) 1 . 26 He did not 
matter cold, nor hunger, nor *’hat he eat, nor what he drank. 
1804 Eucenma de Acton Tale ivithont Title I. 215 Oh 1 as 
to your fine speeches, Miss, I matter not them a straw. 1892 
M. C. F. Morris Vorksk. Folk-Talk 89 If a workman does 
not take kindly to his occupation, he would say that be did 
not matter it much, 

b. absol. or inir. To care, mind. ? Obs. 

1677 Moxon Medi. Exerc. 43 Let it somewhat fall short 
or exceed that number they matter not. 17x3 in G. Sheldon 
Hist. Deerjield, Mass. (1895I I. 350 If he would not marry 
them they matter’d not. 1729 Walkuen Diary (1866) 80, 
I mattered not if we exchanged, so he took my box, and 
I his. 

t4. To arrange the subject-matter of, nouc-use. 
1548 Gestb Pr. Masse Ded., Whiche I can neyther word, 
matier, ne reason accordynglye, and so (etc.). 

+ Ma'tterative, a, Obs. Also 7 mattratlve. 
[irreg. f. Matteb sb\ or v. + -ative, with re- 
collection of «ialurative.'\ Characterized by the 
presence of matier or pus. 

X629T. deGray Compl. Horsem. 40 The corruption which 
the nor.se venteth : If that maitrative stufTe be green [etc.]. 
X727 Bradley Fam. Did. s,v. Fever, His Eyes are so 
swell'd that he cannot easily open 'em for malterative Stuff. 
Hid, s.v. Wen, [Wensl being as to the outward part, Flesh, 
but toward the Hoot, matterative. 
i lilla*ttered, a. Obs. rare. [f. Matter sb.^ + 
-ED^, after med.L. mdleridtiis.'] 

1. Meiaph. - Matebiated. 

1620 T. Granger Div. Logike^ 57 A mattered effect, or 
effect of the matter, is cuery thing made of some matter. 
1654 Z. Coke Logick 159 From the common matter put or 
taken away. . . to put or take away the mattered, . . is a con- 
tingent inference : _as. In Germany is much wood, therefore 
they have many ships. 

2. Containing matter or pus. 

XS90 Barrouch Meth. Pkysieky. vi. (1639) 278 A mattered 
tumour IS more safely opened with a knife then with burn- 
ing medicines. 

liXatterful (mae'tsjful), a, [f. Matter sb.'^ + 
•FUL.] Of a book, an author, or the like: Full 
of ‘ matter * or substance. 

1819 Lamb x. To Wordsworth 97 From thence I 
turned to Vincent Bourne ; what a sweet, unpretending, 
preity-manner’d, matterful Creature. X873 Miss Broughton 
Nancy I. 147 In sweet and matterful verse. 1887 .Sat. Rev, 
3 Sept. 337 The cheap little collection. .called the * Biblio- 
iheque utile*, seldom admits numbers which are not * mat- 
terful and factful as some singular people say. 

Hence Ifla tterfulness. 

1883-4 Grosart Wks. I. Introd. 45 One Is struck 

with their terseness and matterfulness. 

mTa'ttering', vbi, sb, Obs, ££ Matter v, 

+ -ING 1.] 

1. The formation of matter or pus, suppuration. 

1528 PAYNELL.S"<i/rr«r’r/vr.^/w.Xiiij,Nothynge is better to 
heale malterynge at the eares, than the ieuse of wylowe 
leaues. x63x Widdowes Nat. Philos. 53 Extraordinary 
mattering is, when .. the humors or parts themselves are 
made full of corrupt matter. 1749 Bracken Farriery (ed. 6) 
XXX. 258 Mattering of the Y.ard..in Stoned Horses is often 
no other than a Conorrhaa Simplex, 

2. Caring, minding. 

1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard, I. 35 The Cloth 
as it were, .should always be laid in a fine Garden, without 
mattering to see what passes in the open Fields. 

t Ma’ttering, ppb. a. Obs. [f. Matter v. -t- 
-ING Forming or discharging matter, purulent. 

xs6x Hollybush Horn. Apoih. 20 Scabbes, .. mattering 
sores,., and the canker. 2589 Rider Bibt.SchoL s,v., A mat- 
tering, or running sore. 

t Ma'tterish, a. Ohs. [f. Matter sh^ + -ish.] 
Of the nature of, full of, forming, or discharging pus. 


1580 Blundeville Curing Horses Dis. 59 Akind of Scab . . 
which is full of fretting matterish water. 1673 R. Head 
Canting Atad. 74 The Matterish clouts that are wrapt about 
fthe sorej. 172$ Atkinson in P/iil. 'Jrans. XXXllI. 341 
There had been discharg'd a small Quantity of matterish 
Substance. 

Matterless (mce-tailes), a, [f. Matter 

+ -LESS.] 

1. Having no matter; not embodied in matter; 
immaterial. Now rare, 

1548 Geste Pr. Masse B v.'The broken bread. .is material 
& not mattierles. xfoz J Davies (Heref.i Minim in ittoduvt 
(Grosart) 20/1 Who being immaterial!, cannot change, (For 
that’s immutable tbats matterJesse). /zx84p H. Coleridge 
.Fit. (1851}!. 56 He cannot live upon mattericss forms. 1890 
J. H. SriRLiNG Gifford Led. xv. 304 A matterless form 
would vanish. 

1‘2. Without materials. Obs.rare'^^, 

14.. Ptip-. Sosvle, No more men maye glosen svithouten 
text than hylde materles. 

+ 3. Devoid of ‘ matter *, sense, or meaning. Obs. 

x6x2 T. Taylor Comm. 7Y//«To Kdr.,With multiplication 
of malterfcss words. <11637 Jonson Hor.i Art P. 460 
All fine noise Of verse meere-matter-lcsse. 1767 Mrs. S. 
Pennington* Lett. 111 . 37 Some di^<^ipa(ion is necessary for 
you, and therefore, my matterless lines may have their use. 

4. Immaterial, of no concern or importance^ 
Chiefly dial. 

a 1650 May Old Couple ti. (1658) 10 *Tis matterless in 
goodness who excels : He that hath coyn, hath all perfec- 
tions else. 187s Manley Corringhar-tGloss. s.v., It’s matter- 
less which waay you lak' th* waiter. 1889 Archaeol. Aelinna 
(N.S.) XIII. 280 U being matterless whether a saint is incor- 
xuptitsle or, as in the case of Bede, corrupted. 

b. Applied to persons: Of no consequence; in- 
competent, shiftless, helpless, dial. 

X794 Hutchinson Hist. Cumbld I. 225 Mr. Robinson 
. .a simple malterless body. 1876 Whitby Gloss. 
Matteme, obs. form of Marten. 

Matter of course# Something which is to 
be expected as following the natural course or order 
of things. 

*739 (see Course sb. 36al, 1809 Malkin Gil Bias i. xiL 
(1866) 27 Having as a matter of course sold my cloak-bag. 
1878 S, Walpole Hisl. Engl. II. 525 Protestants guilty of 
killing Roman Catholics were acquitted, as a matter of 
course, by Protestant juries. 1884 blanch. Exam. 22 May 
5/2 It was a matter of course that France should retain the 
territory she had conquered. 

b. attrib. or as adj. (written with hyphens), 
rarely as predicative adj . : Occurring or following 
as a matter of course ; to be expected. Freq. of 
persons or their mode of action : Taking things as 
a matter of course, 

1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge Itii, The cool matter-of-course 
manner of this reply. 1854 Loivell yml. Italy Pr. Wks. 
1890 I. 129 A sudden change in the scenery, like those that 
seem so matter-of-course in dreams. x86x Hughes Tom 
Brown at 0 .x/. xxx, I won’t have that sort of matter-of- 
course acquiescence. 1865 Mozlev Mirac. v. 100 'The belief 
in it is so necessary and so matter-ofeourse an act in us, that 
tetc. 1 , 1892 W. S. Gilbert Fairy 190 , 1 said some 
matter-of-course words to the effect fete, J. 

Hence Matter-of-cou rseness itonce^ivd, 

1890 Temple Bar^ Sept. 78 A naturalness, a matter-of- 
courseness that admitted of no questioning. 

Matter of fact (mredor^vfse’kt), sh. and a, 
[See Matter sb^ 16, 21 and Fact sh. 6.] 

A. sb. a. Law. That portion of a subject of 
judicial inquiry which is concerned with the truth 
or falsehood of alleged facts; a particular question 
or issue that is of this nature : opposed to viatier 
of law. b. What pertains to the sphere of fact as 
opposed to opinion, probability, or inference ; also, 
something which is of the nature of a fact. Phrases, 
yis a matter of fact, in matter of fact ; in point of 
fact, really, 

iS8x E, Campion in Confer, 11. (1584) M b, He speakelh of 
a matter of fact. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. n. vii. § 2 If it be 
admitted that in mallei of fact there is some cr^ite to be 
giuen to the lestiroonie of man, but not in matter of opinion 
and iudeement. 1605 Bacon Learn, i. iv. § 9 It is 
either abeleefe of Historie (as the Lawyers speeke, matier 
of fact :) or else of matter of art and opinion. x62x Klsing 
Debates Ho. Lords tCamden) X12 Hie House to consider of 
the matter of facte. x66x Evelyn Diary t Oct., He then 
commanded me to draw up the matter of fact happening at 
the bJoudy encounter. 1690 Docks Hum, Una, iv. xvi. 
(1695) 380 Some particular Existence, or, as it is usually ; 
termed, matter of fact, which falling under Observation, is 
capable of humane Testimony, x709Add!son j 

p X It is true in Matter of Fact, I was pre'^ent at the in- ! 
genious Entertainment. 1727 A. Hamilton Non/ Ace. E. 1 
/«</, II. xxxiii. 9 The Story was really true Matter of Fact, j 
1730 A. Gordon MaffePs Amphitk. 289 The Alatier of Fact 
is, that. .the two Gates. .will undoubtedly be found wider. 
1739 Hume Hum. Nat. i. iii. § 7 (1886) 94 All reasonings 
from cau‘;es or effects terminate in conclusions, concerning 
matier of fact; that is, concerning the existence of objects 
or of their qualities. 17316 — My own Life,'Th\s is a matter 
of fact which is easily cleared and ascertains. 2793 Smeaton 
Edysione L, § 119, f have strictly adhered to matter of fact, 
X816-60 WhatelyCwiw.-//. ^<6.(1864) 151 By a matter of fact 
is meant something which might conceivably be submitted 
to the senses, and about which it is supposed there could 
not be any disagreement among persons who should be 
present and to whose senses it should be presented. 1842 
J H. Newman £■«■/. vlfiritc. (1843) 56 'ITiere exists, in matter 
of fact, that very conncciion.. between Ecclesia-stical and 
Scripture miracles. 1849 Grote Greece 11. Ixvii. (1862) VI. 

38 note, Great numbers of Aristophanic jests have been 


transcribed as serious matter-of-facU ^ x 883 Bryce Amcr. 
Commzv. II. Hi. 311 They did not receive, as matier of fact, 
the good government which they dcMied. 1889 J- N. 
Jerome Three Men tn a Boat 2S3 As a matter o( fact, you 
are quite right. I did catch it. 

B allrib. passing into adj. (Usually written 
with hyphens.) Pertaining to, having regard to, or 
depending upon actual fact as distinguished from 
what is speculative or fanciful ; unimaginative, 
prosaic. 

1712 Steele Sped. No. 521 .1 , 1 contemn the^ten given 
to Narraiion under the Appellation ofa Matter of Fact Man. 
1787 Burns Dr/. 15 Jan,, Wks;'(Globe) 323 To write him a 
mere mairer-of-fact affair, like a merchant’s order. 1856 
Stanley Sinai <5- Pat, i. 67 'fhe scene is not impressive in 
itself, — that at Suez especially is matter-of-fact in the highest 
degree. X87S Jowett Plato (ed, a) II. 277 The more Calli- 
cles is irritated, the more provoking and matter of fact does 
Socrates become. 1887 R. N. Carey Uncle Max .\t. (1887) 
84 [She] bade her drink her tea- before it got cold, in a 
sensible matler-of-fact way. 

ahsol, 1870 Lowell Among tuy Bks, Ser. n. {1873) 123 
Its oscillations between the ideal and the malter-of fact. 

Hence 3tta:tter-of-fa‘ctism, the principle or 
practice of regarding or relying upon matter of 
fact only ; so Ma-tter-of-fa*ctist, one who regards 
matter of fact only; Matter-of-faxtly in a 
matter-of-fact manner; ]VXa:tter-of-fa'ctiiess, 
matter-of-fact quality or character. 

x86o Sara Hennell Thoughts in Aid 0/ Faith 195 Hard 
*iTmtter-of-faci-ism. <riS66J. Grote Exam. Utllit. Phil. 
xviii. (18701 283 Positivism and mailer-of factism, that is, the 
refusal to take account of any thing else in things except that 
theyare. 1833 Nezv Monthly Mag. XXXIX. 165 The ’’mat- 
ter -of-factists will pul down as your sober opinion.. the tirca 
iTTepoetTo inspired by the festivity of the hour. 1865 J. 
Grote Explor. Philos. 1. 80 Thorough positivists. .or, I 
may say, matter-of-faciists. 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy 
I. 47 * Vou mean us, I suppose ’, I answered *matter-of- 
factly. x8i6 J. \V. Croker in C. Papers 28 Nov. (1884), 
[TheJ success..! attribute altogether .. to the •matter-of- 
faciness, with which it is written. X879 W. Knight Stud. 
Philos. 4- Lit. 291 The infelicities, .in Wordsworth’s style., 
its sinking from ideality into maiter-of-faclness. 

Mattery (mce tari), a. Also 4-7 mattry. 
[f. Mati’ER + -yl.] 

1. Full of, forming, or discharging matter or pus ; 
purulent. Now rare. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. ci. (i49Sl 667 Oleum 
mil turn . . clensyth matiry eerj’s. X527 Andrew Brunszvyke s 
DisiylL Waters I va, Impostume.< u’hlche roune of mattery 
humours and moystoures, i666J,H, 'Treat. Gt. Antidote it 
It brought away much mattery sub&tance. xSjx Naphcys 
Prev. ty Cure Dis, iii. xHt. 1070 A mattery sore. 

+ 2. Full of * matter* or sense. Obs, rare^K 
160X B. JoNsos Poetaster iv. v. Away with your hlatterj* 
Sentences . . x They are to graue and wise, for tnis meeting. 

Matteyer, variant of Matter sbl^ Obs,* 
Matthean (mzejif'an), a. Also -cean. [f. L. 
MaithfX'tts Matthew -f -an.] Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of the evangelist St. Matthew. 

1897 Expositor Aug. 152 The closing sentence being dis- 
tinctly Matthaean. /bid. Dec. 448 In two of the Matthean 
logia the Lord speaks of HU disciples collectively as the 
ecclesia, 

Mattie, Mattin : see Matif, Matik. 
Matting (mje*tii]),z/^/.j^.l [f.M.VTO.Iandj/'.^] 

1. The action of becoming or state of being matted 
or tangled. Also with down, together, 

1682 H. More Contn. Remark. Star. 41 This Magical mat- 
ting of the Daughter’s hajr into a Wiich-Iock. 1707 Mor- 
TiAfER Husb. 570 It [sc. the Jvi.iU] sinks gradually, distribut- 
ing its strength to your Liquor equally without matting. 
x86s Oosse: Lafui Sea (1874) 19 The matting of the vegeta- 
tion, impeding the flowof the water. 1884 W. S. B. McLaren 
SHmiing (ed. 21 2 The property of felling or matting, which 
is so characteristic of wool. X897 Allbutt’s Syst, Med. III. 
809 Obstruction [of the bowel] by the malting together of 
several coils of intestine. 1899 Ibid. VIL 480 The. .matting 
down of the velum interposiium, 

2. a. The process ol making mats or matting, 
b. The covering of a floor, etc. with matting, 

ft. 17Z0 Load, Cas. No. 5891/4 Tho. Smith, .of that Branch 
called a matted Chair-maker, is in want of Journeymen, .for 
Malting. 1871 Tvlor Prim. Cult. 1 . 7 Among the textile 
arts are to be ranged matting, netting (etc J. 

b. x8x3 L. HuNTin£‘.ra/>//;ir>'22 Feb. H4/1 Malting and 
carpeting have done much for the stone floor. 

3. concr. A fabric composed of a coarse material, 
e.g., coir, bast, hemp, grass, etc., used as a covering 
for floors or roofs, or as material for packing, for 
tying plants, etc. Also A^aut, — Mat 4. 

Different kinds of matting are known as Canton, Dutch, 
India fsee India 6), Russia matting', al<o Coco-nut 
matting (see Coco 4d^ Sword matting (see Sword). 

X748 Anson's Voy. Hr. v. 341 The sail, .is made of matting, 
and the mast, .cf bamboo. 1812 J. Smyth Prad.o/Cttslpns 
(1821) 154,20 Rolls Dutch Matting... Matting IS u^d by 
the Cabinet-makersfor packingofgoods. 18x9 Mem. Lajea. 
Hort. Soc. III. HI Through the heads of these na.U, strings 
or strands of matting are introduced. X843 Mrs. Hous on 
Yacht Voy. Texas (1844) I- =7 The ffoow- 
a fine malting. 1846 J. Ba.xter Ltbr. PracL 
11. 3=4 The sc!on 7 wMch you will tie lo .t shgb.ly with 

El, or Ml (.£M, -o 

;re™Vih iforwoodcoteted with 

Japanese matting. 

b Malerials for mats. 

1847 inWLBSTEs: and in recoit Diets. 
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A cttrib. or as adj. Covered with or composed of 

"iSv? irBEXXETT .•( rlidcer's Lex. 190 Malting hassocks,. . 
oval or round. i833 LUcrar)' /KortW (Boston) 4 Aug. 046/3 
i\Ialting roofs. 180S C.'HoLLANn IVifi 24 I he matting 
floor. 1000 P. F. Warser Cricket in manyCUmes 219 An 
ideal ground as far as a matting wicket ever can be so. 

5 . altrib. and Comb., as mailing line, needle, lie 
(cf. aa, b); matting-boat = mallress-boal: sccMat- 
Tr.ESS4 [JCenl.Dicl. 1890); matting-loom, a loom 
in which matting is made; see also quot. >875. 

1862 Calnl. Internal. Exhib. II. xix. 10 'Matting lines, 
twines, coir yarn and fibre. 185310 Ahrtagm. Specif. Fa- 
ientt, ll’earinr US61) 423 invention consists in making 
mats in a 'matting loom. 1875 Knight EteJ, Jilech., Alat- 
iinr-ham (Weaving), one in ivhiih slats are introduced into 
the shed to form the woof. i638 R. Hoc.me rlrnicnrym. 
273 "2 Their [nr. Upholsterers’] Pack or 'MaUing Needle. 
1825 Greenhouse Comp. I. J72 Common 'matting ties. 
Mattillg(mse'tig],a’W.ri5.2 [f.M.tTw.2-h -ingI.] 
1 . The production of a ‘mat’ surface, in Chasing, 
Gilding, etc. Also, the mat surface thus produced. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury m. 259/2 Matting or Hatching, 
is to make a Beast or Lion Hairy, a Bird Feathers, Fish 
Scales, and Flowers and Leaves, Veins and Threads. 1758 
Han.imaid to Arts 381 The deeper ando'nscure parts ofthe 
carving. .are coloured after the g.Iding; which treatment 
is called matting. 1854 Reinsel Carpenters' 4 Gilders' 
Comp. 74 Matting or Dead Gold. 2883 F. Miller Glass- 
Paint. 53 If this matting {i.e. antiquing glass with umber 
or ancient brown] is done to deceive, it is certainly false. 
1887 L. L. Haslope Repousse ll’ork 52 The simplest form 
of malting is made by dots. 1893 Rrit. Jnsl. Photogr. 
XL. 800 '1 he ‘ matting ’ of gelatine prints has become very 
general. 1898 T. B. Wiolev Goldsm. 4 7e:ee//e>- 146 The 
term . . * surface chasing * is generally applied to the feather- 
ing of birds,, .the matting of foliage, Sic. 


2 . The furnishing (of a picture) with a mat; concr. 
ue Mat sb.- 3. 

1864 WcUsTER, Malting, an ornamental border of thin 
rolled brass, placed between the plate and glass of a da* 
guerreotype picture, to prevent abrasion. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Meiti., Matting, the passepartout over a picture. A man 
Anthony s Photogr, Bull. II. 141 'The matting and 
framing of a [photographic] print. 

3 . Comb., as matting-patleni, -punch, -tool. 

1877 G. B. Gee Pract. Goldauorker 133 An effective mat- 
ting. punch was at once produced. This matting-tool ap- 
pears to have been greatly used by the medireval gold- 
workers 1893 T.li WicLEV Go/<fj«r. 4 120 Pass- 

ing the wire through flattening rolls with matting pattern. 

Mattins: sreM.VTiN. 

Mattoclc (mx’lsk), sb. Forms: I mattoo, 
mettoo, metoo, meottuo, 1-2 mattuo, 4-6 mat- 
_tok, 4, 6 matook, 4-7 matok(e, 5 mattoke, 
‘5-6 mattokk, 6-7 mattooke, (6 mathooke), 7-9 
mathook, 6- mattock. [OE. mallttc, meolltte 
masc., of unknown origin : the \Yclsh matog and 
Gael, madag are from Eng. 

The ending would apjiear to be the dim. suffix in OE. 
Inline bullock. The word has not been found in continental 
'I’eut. ; its relation, if any, to the synonymous Russian motyka, 
Liih. tnatikkas, is not clear.] 

An agrictiliural tool (of which there are several 
varieties) used for loosening hard ground, grubbing 
up trees, etc. It has a socketed steel head (fixed 
transversely at the end of a straight handle), having 
on one side a blade shaped like that of an adze, 
and sometimes on the other side a kind of pick. 

0700 Ef>inal Ghss. 565 La^enes, meitocas. Corpus 
Gtoii, (Hcsscls)^ L i6j Ligones^ mcotiuois. c8g3 K. /El* 
vjitio Orou IV. viii. § 2 ponne het he blene mid fyre onha:* 
1.10, fc sibjjan mid mailucun hcawan. <zxzoo Gere/ei in 
Amelia {iBS6i IX. 263 Mattuc, ipping-iren, secar, 1303 
K. Bruksi: iJandl. Synne 940 ^lauok is a pykc>'s. 138* 
Wyci.w ycclxW.xo Bclc lo gydrc..30ur piko>'sU,ormatcokis 
1x388 maitokkisl, in to speris. rii^zo Pallaci. on Hush, 1. 
H53 Yet tolls mo, The mattok, twibil, picoys forth to ga 
1494 pAiiVAS Chron, IV. Ixia. 48 He. -whh a Pykax or Mat- 
lokv, with his ownc hande, breke the grounde. a 1533 Lo. 
llcKNLRS Huon XXX. 93 With pykes & mattokes they brake 
downcacorncr louri. Z588S11AKS. iii.ii Tisyou 

must dig with .Maitockc,and«ithSi»de. 1649 Jer.Tavlor 
Ct. /ijfiit/.iu.xW. 13 Repentance, .likeamaiiockand spade 
brcaksa\v.ayaUthcroughnesNe4orthepassapc. /1X734N0KT11 
Exart. in. viii. 5 X4 (1740)592 Spades and Maihooks, x77x 
Rodlrtson //ist. Anier. (1778) 1. iv. 335 After digging the 
field v^ilh wooden mattocks, they sowed or planted it. 1824 
Ixii'von Enoei. Gnn/.{zd.7)l i3()6TUc mattock, .is some* 
lime’s called a crow, and also a grubbing-axe, hoe^axe, 
S:c. J848 ynt/. A’. Af:nc. Soc, l.K. it. 537 Stony or 
gravelly, 50 as to require. .to be pecked with a mathook 
or pick. x8si SinrHCSS Hk. Earn ted. 2) 11. 652/j The 
common maiio-.'k which on one arm hxs a horironial cut- 
ting face, and on the other a vertical one. 1874 Gkcr.s 
S/i^or/ if ist, i i 7 . 13 *1110 debtor, unable to discharge Ins 
debt. .took up the labourer’s mattock. 

attrib. and Conh, 1855 Tc.ssvson Maudi. xvin. iv, Dorn 
To labour and the matlock-harden’d hand. 183a Flanttm; 
■37 (L. U. K.) Matlock planting is confinni chiefly to rocky 
giound. ibid. Cc> An active workman uitha steel mattock* 
hoc will clean round the phant-v fetc.J. 


TW’n.f.f.nclr (mx'tokh r. [f. ^^ATTOCK travs. 
To turn uf> with the mattock. Al5oy7,j. 

• :649 Ruth /m/rrrr. /m/r. 140 Viejudicc..v>detply 
Tootcsl,aswi!l.askchotw.‘»tcrlo Mattock up. 179* A. Young 
y’ntr’. Erancf 4» r, I base lhem..m.'\llocking up every 
corner of a field where the plough could not come. 1840 
Ceftaerrs Manunf (L. U* K.) No plant is so much im. 

f. roved hy deep.. matiocklnghclwccu the tow v av the potato. 

1854 7 r»l. E. Af:ri:. SW. XV. It, S 74 Have nil the .ant hills 
.-uni ha'-ock* matlocked up. 


Mattoid (mre’toid), a, and [ad. It. 

mattoide^ f. motto insane: see -oiD.] See quot. 

1S91. 

1891 tr. LotJthroio*s Matt 0/ Genius '\\\. 209 This variety 
forms the link between madmen of genius, the sane, and the 
insane properly so called. ITiese arc what 1 call semi*in'-ane 
persons or mattoids. ' tbid. iii. 223 Mattoid theologians., 
have unfortunately been taken so seriously as to be burned 
alive. 1899 Allbutt's Syst, MeeL Will,' The so-called 
borderland cases between sanity and insanity—for example 
eccentrics, cranks, mattoids. 

Mattras^s, obs. forms of Matbass. 
Mattrative, variant of Matubatiye. 

Mattre, obs. form of Matteb. 

IVEattresS ^ (m?2*tres). Forms : 3-6 materas, 4 
matrace, 4-5 matsrace, 6 mattrace, 4-6 ma- 
teres, 5-6 mattes, 6 mattres, 6-7 mattresse, -iss, 
matteris, (5 inatras(e, -ess, -ys, materis, -os, 
matteras, 6 mattrys, matrice, 7 matt^e)rice), 5, 
S-9 matrass, 9 mattrass, 6- mattress, [a. OK. 
materas (mod.F. matelas)^ ad. It materasso, com- 
monly viewed as identical (exc. for the Arab, 
prefixed article ql-) with Sp. and Pg. alviadraque^ 
Pr. almairacy ad. Arab, al^mairah, place where 
Something is thrown, in mod. use also mat, cushion, 
f. XQQiiarahaiQ throw. The MHO, matraz (mod. 
G. mairatze) is from Fr.] 

1 . A contrivance used as a bed or (more com- 
monly) as a support for a bed, consisting of a case 
formed by two pieces of canvas or other textile 
material quilted together, stuffed with hair, flocks, 
straw, or the like. In recent use extended to in- 
clude other appliances serving the same purpose, 
esp. one consisting of wire cloth stretched upon a 
frame. 

cxziyaS. En^, Leg. I. 188* Goth’, he seide, *and makelh 
a bed. .Of quotUene and of materasz*. 1395 E, Wills 
(1882) 5 My secunde best fetherbed. with caneuas materas. 
c 1425 Hoccleve Minor Poems xxiii. 779 The pilwes nesshe 
and csj’ materas. 1495 Nottingham Fee. 111 . 38 Duo ma- 
trasses, pretii vj. 1519 Horma.n Ettig. 24 b, The flesshe 
lietb bytwene the bone and the skynne lyke a mattresse of 
cotton. 1588 Fitch's Voy. in Hakl. Voy. (t8n) H. 388 
Gownes of cotton like to our mattraces and quilted caps. 
2624 tuvent. in Archsotogia XLVill. 136 A bedsteed, 
a matt, a matlertce, a fetherbed. 1693 Dryden yxivenal 
vi. 128 She. .On a hard Mattress is content to sleep. X76.1 
Harmer Observ, 82 1‘hcir beds consist of a matrass laid 
on a floor, and over this a sheet. xBxa Citron, in Ann. 
Keg. 86 He bid it between u mattra.ss and a bed. S&48 
in Abridpn. Spcki/. Patents, Furniture, etc. (1869) 551 
An elastic m.ittiess entirely metallic. 2850 Ibid. 258 A 
very portable spring mattress. 2877 Kkicht D/W. blech. 
77 <j\ bipring-mattresStKia^ having metallic springs beneath 
the hair or moss filling. Jbid. 2792 Wire-maiircss. .. See 
patents:— ..79,040. June 16, 68 (cic.). Syd. See. Lex. 
s.v. Mattress, Water mattress, a waterproof case cont.iining 
water, used for the prevention of bed->orcs. 2900 Cassell's 
Cycl, Mech. (1903) IV. 325 A full-size wire mattress. 

t 2 . A protective covering for a floor or for 
plants ; a Mat. Obs. 

2644 Evelyn Piaty sj Oct., By their carefull covering 
them [sc. plaster floor> in the palace of Negros, Genoa) with 
canvas and fine mattresses, where there is much passage 
(etc.]. 2658 — French Gardiner I1675) 239 SltcUer them 
Ipeas) with pannels of Reeds, or IVIaitrasses. 2664 — 
Kal. tlort. Apr. 65 Covering them (delicate plants) with 
Mattresses supported on cradles of hoops. 2706 J. Garoikf.r 
Ir. Rapin o/Gardens (1728)59 Your FJow’rs defend with 
Matresses of Straw, 

3 . Etigineeriug. Aslrong mat consisting of brush- 
wood bound or twisted together, used in layers in 
the construction of dikes, piers, etc. 

287s Proc. Inst. Civ, Engin. XLl. 261 In commencing 
the construction of the dam.. the first step was to cover the 
entire site with a strong fascine maura>s. Ibid. 167 I'he 
body of the pier lakes from five to six mat trasses, averaging, 
with the stones, about 3 feet 3 inches thick. 2886 Encyct, 
Brit, XX. 581/1 The parallel jetties (at the mouth of the 
^lississippl) consist of tiers of willow mattresses. 

4, attrib. .and Comb. ; a, atlnb. (sense 1 ), as 
matltess-maher, •making, tick ; (sense 3), as mat^ 
tress dike, siU\ b. special comb,, as mattress 
boat, a boat on which mattresses for dikes, etc. 
arc mdde and from which they are launched ; 
mattreas*coat, needle (sec quots.) ; f mattress 
rubber, ?a rough maltrcss-covcr; mattress suture 
Surg., a continuous suture through both lips of a 
wound, in w'hicb when a stitch has been taken the 
thread is lied, and the needle inserted on the same 
side from which it emerged. 

2884 Knight Diet. Meth. SuppU ^Maiiicss Ilo.il. 164* 
llf.sT Farm. Bk%. tSorieeA Soc.) 20 Wbtn woll is well riven 
fiom the skinnc.thc fleece is as it wearc walked logealher on 
the toppe, and underneath it is but lightly favtened to the 
undergrowth ; and when a fleece is thus it is called a ‘•ntat- 
trice-coate. i836 Encyct. Brit. XX. 5S1/1 The entrance., 
was contracted ..bj'meansof •maiircssdyke'*; and malirt’ts 
silU were biid right acio.s the entrance. tsSx AV//r Parlt. 
111.1X2/2 JohanncsSutlon, ‘Malcras maker, Register 
0/ Arts Hi. 52 In the manner of •inauxess nvaktng. 2BS4 
Pii/.bfefh.Siipp].7^6l7 Cnned *bfaetfeit Needle 
(H>d>au1ic Engineering*, a ne^Ie for sewing brush mats 
with No 13 vvite. 026x5 IIeaum. fc Ft Wit at Sei\ 

11. ii j6/t Here’s a promising palnie. .bete’s 

I>o»nccompaied with riocksandciuilted Straw, thy Knight’s 
finqeis ,\rc le.anc (1679 and cnoJ. edd. real Icatt] 'mat- 
trite rubbers to these Fe.-vllMMv. 28S6 •Mattress sill (sec 


snatiress dtke\ 2904 Brit. Med. Jml. 24 Dec. 1635L u 
suturing up the wound in the kidney in the ordinary VJr 
the stitches frequently, on tying them, cut throuclC 
avoid this.. I have again followed Kelly who advis« 
u>e of •mattrass sutures. 1857 Snbj.-Matter Indexc/F 
ients^zi, Weaving looms(formaking..*mattrcss.ticksg.c{ 

Mattress-, mattriss {mxtn.s, -is), [oi 
obscure origin ; cf. iSlb c. Fr. mallresse: sec Fij 
loc. cit.] (See quot. 1S67.) ^ 

168s Bond. Gas. No. =500/4 Pl.iying Cards..tlie JHliri,! 
at loj. 6tl. per Gross Fine Malliiss al 122. per Gioss[ttcl 
2867 Frv Playing-Casii Terms in Philol. See. Tr,v.i. t< 
Mattress, Mattrixs, rejected playing cards, .placed at ifc* 
boUom of the sorted bundle, to be . sold at a cheaper rate."' 
Fine Mattress ts..applicdlo cards which are less dcfccihe’; 
Common M. to cards which are more defective, 
Mattresse ; see Matbass k Ohs. 
Mattrice,Mattross,obs.fr.M.\TBiCE,MATR0S3, 
Mattry, obs. form of Matteuy. 

11 Mattnlla (nicctr'la). [mod.L., app. f. L 
motta mat, after medttlla^ (See quots.) 

2849 J. H. Balfour Elem.Bot. § 57 In P.almsaHoasiniUr 
[brown chaffy) substance occurs, called reticnlmn or tr.,xi. 
tulla [matta, a mat). Ibid. § 96 The bases of the leavci., 
surrounded by the mattulla or reticulum. 

Matty (mceni), a. rare. [f. Mat + -t.] 
Matted, Also in Comb, maily-hait ed 
2820 .Glare Rural Life (ed. 3) 141 And brush the svearing 
brandies by Of b»iars and thorns so malty. 1824 j. Stv- 
MOSS tr. Aischylus' Agamemnon 52 And, malty-haud,cur 
soldiers look’d like beasts. 

Mattyn, obs. form of Mate 
Matulat, variant of Maltalknt Obs. 
Iffatnrable (matiu^’rabM), a. [f. Mature r. 
+ -ABLE.J That may be matured. 

2889 Critic in Nation 9 May XLVIII. p. iv, Abilities, 
which, if immature, arc yet ,maturable. 2902 CoxuUs 
Encyct. Diet, Suppk, Maiurttble,..%ptcM. in Surg., used 
of an inflamed pan that may be brought lo suppuraiiott. 

t IKTatarant^ a. and sb. ? Obs. [ad. L ;//J- 
turant-em, pr. pple. of matitrdre : see Mature r.] 
= Matubatuve a, and sb. 

^ 2661 Lovell Hisi. Anim. 6* Min. 363 Inflammalian..; 
it’s cured, by..maturants, rumpenls (etc.) *844 Hobluc 
Diet. Terms Med. (ed. 2) s. v. Maturation, Applladons 
which promote suppuration have been called ntatuvoniu 
1856 MAYNCi?4/£?x./.rx.,A/tf///rn«y.. maturing: nt.tiuttinL 

t Maturate, m Obs.rarc^', [siCi.h.imVuriil’ 
7/r, pa, pplc.ol;//r7//7;'t7r^; see Mature t'.] Matured. 

2556 Ann, Barber.Snrg, Loud, (1890) 312 His well de* 
fycell cures. .w'** can not be dooen w'out maturate judg- 
ment, and Leaminge. 

• Maturate (mw’tiurifSt), v. Also 6 roaturat. 
[f. L. viatiirat', ppl, stem of viaturdrc to ripen, f. 
mdtur-tis ripe: see Mature a,] 

1 . trafts. {tlfcd.) To cause (matter, a boil, pustule, 

etc.) to ripen or suppurate ; to * bring to a Iicad’. 
Also absoLf to cause suppuration. Now rare or Ol>h 
2541 R. Copland Cuydon's Form, R iljb, Whan they 
(remedies) fynde mater redy to rypenesse they do maturate 
and to resolue, they resohie. 2547 Boorde Bra\ //raf./i 
ctx. 41 b, 'I'han excoiiat the skyn and matural the matter. 
1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague 27 I'hc said lumoi^' 
being now imperfectly maturated, .are to be opened- 1691 
W. Salmon Bate's Dis/ens, (1713) 687/1 It is a driicate 
Anodyn ; it lenifies or softens, and maturates. J779^'”, 
blag. XLIX. 80 (h) is ficqucnlly used lo maturate 
180X bti'd, Jml, V. 404 Tney [pustules] continued fining 
till they were completely maturated. 2890 in S) d. See. Lex. 

t 2 . To mature, ripen (fruits, vegetable juice?, 
liquors, elc.). Also^ig^ Obs. 

2628 Fei.tham Resolves i. xix. 35 Which m.'ty strongly 
argue the Intentions of the Soul tone good ; though 
to maturate that seed that is in It. 2655 Fuller CVi. //»•• 
1. I 6 By powring every night warm water on the tcot 
thereof, a 'Iree may be maturated artificially, to bud O'J* 
the midst of Winter. 1676 Worlidge CAArr it. 53 .*4 
Juice dr Sap (In Fruit). .is by the continual anim.'iUnC fij®' 
of the Sun, maturated. 2732 Berkeley btinute I nncf- 
(>73*) 36/2 Aromatic Oils maturated by gre.'vt 
lime turn lo Salls.^ 2743 Loud, 4- Country Btoe. lu. 

2c^ It H not Boiling that maturates and ^ * 

Liquor^, but a right and due Fermcnlnllon. 2756 R 
Jamaica 13 Dung adds warmth to the soil, and maturate' 
as well .as it enriches the juice. /vv'th 

i* 3 . To malitre, develop, make perfect, (''uu 
object a person or personal attribute.) Obs. 

2622 C. Fitz*Gli-fkv Eiiiha 7 Vcarcs must maturate men 
to such Functions. 2662 Hopkins (i6Si) 104 , 

lo maturate these gtowing hopes. X791 Smcatov 

L. Contents 8/2 Dosctailing considered., .The idea ofiB-' 

tailing maturated. ... , 

a. A/chemy, To purifyand digest 
maturation ; to exalt by purificnlion itt/o. tnelai- 
burgy. To bring (.an ore) into the metallic siMe. 

x^x French Dhtifl. vi. (1651) 276 A peifcCt * 

gold, hath (not) this impuriiyj I mean when it PJ., 
turatesl and melted. 2669 W, Simrsos f/)dte» 

'Ihe ripening conguLniing fire of the ctnbfion.tie • '-f 1'*' ‘ 
..esiccates and m.iiuratcs the x.tdical Mercun*^* / 

and terminates ii in a Mtlnlkk sjKrcies, 16M 
ferdsh. 160 Burning it (a Atone) in *a Ctucible.ii 
maturated into Iron. 1758 W. 1 ’ohi.asi. A’«i/. 

202 The mct.al U-comes thorotighly maturated, !" *, 
ductile, and free from stone (etc.), .as file itself can n-a 
f 5 . (Sccquot.) Obs.^^ 

1623 CocKCEAM, Maturate, to hasten. 

T (j. tnlr. Of fruit: To ri|>cn, mature. Ols. 

1665 .Sot ’I'. llreoLRT Trnx’. (1^771 Such 
not iii.iiurate wiittusin ringlantj. 17^!’. 

200 it will Bc'ficn and maiuiate in a lew dap. 
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.MATURE, 


• 7. or a pustnle': To ripen, suppurate. 

1^46 Brit. Mag. loi About 50 or 60 small Pox came out, 
winch maturated and scabbed. 1858 J. CortANO Diet, 
Pract. Med. III. 812/2 From the fifth to the eighth day of 
the eruption, the pustule maturates. 

Hence Ma’turated ppL a., MCa'turating vbl. sb. 
and ppL a, 

1628 Alex. Leichton Sioiis Plea ags(. Prelacy (ed. 2) 26 
Jiather than they would suffer the plague suare of their 
oppressing pride to be burst by the maturating Cataplasmes 
of vvholesom Laws. 1698 [R. FergussonJ I'ietu 0/ Ecclesi^ 
astick 2^ Maturated, Adult and Pregnant Wit. 1698/’^//. 
Trans. XX. 440, I ordered him Maturating Gargles. 1758 
J. S. Le Draft's Observ. Snrg. (1771) 96, 1 applied matu- 
rating Cataplasms. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 171 The 
addition of various, .substances to the maturating medium. 

' Maturation (matiur^fjan). Also 6 madura- 
cyon, maturacion, 7 erron. -ition. [a. F. ina~ 
iuration, ad. L. mdtfiration’Em^ n. of action f. 
tnaliirdre : see Maturate and Mature vbs.l 

I. Aled. The ‘ripening’ of morbific matter; the 
process by which matter is formed in an abscess 
or a vesicle becomes a pnstule, suppuration; the 
action of causing this process. 

1541 Copland Gnydon's Forju. S iij, The fyrste [cure] is 
to rype the mater. The seconde after the maduracyon to 
open it. 1543 Traheron tr. Vigos Chirurg. ii. i. 13 b/2 
Humours, .whych nature canne not..bringe to maturation 
or suppuration. 1597 A. M. tr. Guilleinenu's Fr. Chirurg. 
2^/4 Perseaving it to be come to his full maturation and 
npnes. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Cotniit. i. 17 The parts 
affected may be cleared of the Thrush by maturation of it. 
1791 Boswell yohnson an. 1760, Rfr. Sharpe is of opinion 
that the tedious maturation of the cataract is a vulgar error. 
x8oo Med. yrnl. HI. 503 The progressive stages of inflam- 
m.ition, maturation, and scabbing. x86i Graham Pract. 
I^Ud. 665 The period of maturation of the eruption. 1897 
AUbutt's Syst. Med, II. 565 The maturation of the pocks. 

1 2. Alchemy. The operation of converting a baser 
metal into gold. Cf. Maturate v. 4 . Obs. 

x6t2 Woodall, Snrg. Mate Wks, (1639) 273 Maturation U 
exaltation of a substance, rude and crude to that which is 
m.iture and perfect. x6*6 Bacon Sylva § 326 We conceive 
indeed, that a perfect good Concoction, or Digestion, or 
Maturation of some Metalls, will produce Gold. 1671 
J. Webster Metallographia it 31 Whose Art of.. Matura- 
tion of Metals be laboureth to prove to be false. 

1 3 . Physics. The (supposed) natural ripening or 
development of material substances by the opera- 
tion of heat and motion. Obs. 

a i6ss J. Smith Sel. Disc, iv. iii. (1821) 75 The very f:ra<ts 
..may. .after many refinings, macerations, and maturations, 
..spring up into so many rational souls. z6€$^ Phil. 
Trans. I. 338 Whether, .the Mine will afford Ore or Meial 
fn tract of time, ..and whether to this Maturation of the 
Mine, the being exposed to the free Aire be necessary. 1733 
Shuckford Fall 133 Little Particles ..which 
have . . in the Maturation of Ages, remained sandy and 
sabulous, .or become Rocks or Minerals. 

4. Of fruits, the juices of plants, etc.: The action 
or process of ripening or becoming ripe ; develop- 
ment to ripeness ; also, an instance of this. 

x6zt Burton Anat. Mel. i. i. ii.v, Maturation Is especially 
obserued in the fruits of trees. 1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. 
Ess. (1803) I. 49 Alaturation of their seed, seems all that is 
required of them. X79X Hamilton BertholUt's Dyeing I, i. 
I. vi. 115 By maturation, the fruit from having been hard 
grows soft ..and sweet. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 292 After 
the maturation of the fruit., they are plucked. x^^zGarden 
7 Jan. 4/1 Perfect maturation of the foliage, which means 
maturation of the bulb. 

b. Of liquors or other things undergoing pre- 
paration for use: The action of maturing ; the pro- 
cess of becoming matured. 

x6oS Timme Quersiianus ir. vi. S b. So wee see, that wines 
in whose maturation or rypeningiheheateof thesunne failed 
are made more crude and sharpe. 1626 ^szouSylva § 312 
For the Maturation of Drinke's, it is wrought by the Con- 
gregation of the Spirits together, xfiyg Evelyn Terra 59 
If. .the ground seem to require an hastier maturation, there 
may be a crop of Beans fete.} sown upon it, which will 
mellow it exceedingly. 1707 hloRTiMER Husb. 11721) II. 
348. Ginger accelerateth the Maturation of Cyder. 1743 
Land, ff Country Brew, tir, {ed. 2) 201 The Liquor has 
before received due Maturation in the Copper and hlash-tun. 
1778 [W. Mar.shall) Minutes Agric. 17 Oct. 1774 The idea 
of making compost useful while In a state of maturation. 
2835 Ure Philos. Mann/. 83 The downy filaments of cotton 
. .get more or less flattened m the maturation and drying of 
the wool. 190Z Daily Chron. 7 Jan. 6/3 A lengthy process 
of maturation in sherry casks is required to make it [whisky] 
a wholesome beverage. 

6 . The action or processor coming to full growth 
or development : a. of man, his faculties, etc. 

' x6i6 J. Lane Conin. Sgr.'s T. v. 4^2 Our care to feede 
them [children], . .our after cares, as they gaine maturation. 
x'6^ G. Fleming Stcmina sacrum 6 From the first time 
that could begin any hlaturition to his Judgement, 1693 

J. Tyrrell Daw Hat. 30 There happens to us Men.. Ma- 
turation, Decay, and Dissolution. 1820 Foster Ess. Exnls 
Pop. Ignor. 294 The maturation of the spiritual being, to 
the highest attainable degree. 1834-43 Southey Doctor 
cl.xxxv. (1862) *483 Imputing to the decay of our nature that 
which results from its maturation. 

b. of plants, animals, etc. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 61 To give.. vegetation and 
maturation to Plants. 2655-87 H. MoRE.r^/;^. Aniid. xiti. 
(1712) 223 He found these Birds [Tree-geesel in several dc_- 
gree-t.of maturation. 1755 B. AIartin Mag. Arts / Sci. 
HI. XL 376 The Maturation, and bringing to Perfection the 
Chicken contained in Embryo, x8a6 Khjbv & Sr. Entoniot. 
IV. 146 Organs.. which are appropriated to the. .matura- 
tion, exclusion and deposition of their eggs. 2884 W. K. 


Parker Descent «. (1885) 55 The growth and 

maturation of the germs. Brit. Med. yrnl. 17 Dec. 

2643 The maturation and fertilization of the ovum. 

• c. of a disease. 

X818-20 E. Thompson Culletis Nosol. Meik. (ed. 3) 331 
A vesicular disease, which.. passes through a regular coui-se 
of increase, maturation, and decline. 1871 Darwin Desc. 
Man I. }. 22 I'hat mysterious law which causes.. the matu- 
ration . . of various diseases, to follow lunar periods. 

d. iransf. and esp. the completing or per- 
fecting (of a plan, work, etc,). 

1655 Theophania 165 The birth, growth and maturation 
of our Love. 1751 Johnson KambUr No. iii R 3 Time 
sufficient for the tegular maturation of our schemes. Ibid. 
No. 256 R 12 A play represents some trans.Tction, through 
its regular maturation to its final event. 1845 J. H. New- 
man Developyt. Ckr. Doctrine (1878) 38 l*he germination 
and maturation of some truth. 1884 G. Allen Philisiia 
III. xxxvii. 273 The pamphlet and the paper were in course 
of maturation. 

+ 6. The forwarding (of a business, etc.). Obs. 
1584 Leycesiers Cotnntonxv. (1641) 98 It..tendeth directly 
to Maturation of the prtncipall purpose. 16*3 Cockeram, 
Maturation, a hastening. 1655 Fuller CAwrcA ///r/. ix. 
.Yvi. X73 'i’he said Convocation met.. for the maturation of 
business with the more expedition. 

SXatnrative (inalifi®*rativ), a. and sb. Also 
5 maturatif, -yf. [a. F. maturatify ad. L. md- 
itirdltv-JiSy f. vtdlurdye to Matube.J 

A. adj. 

1. Med. That causes maturation or the forma- 
tion of pus; pertaining to or characterized by 
maturation. (Cf. Mattekative.) 

c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirttrg. 44 He leide berto a jilastre 
maturatijf. 1543 Traheron tr. Vigo's Chirurg. ii. i. 14/1 
We haue seen that coruption ofan Apostemehathchaunced 
thorough defaute of appHynge conuenyent maturatyue 
Medicines. 75^ Skevne The Pest (iZbzi 42 Quhilk is mar- 
uelous maturatiue, distroyand all venome. 1620 Venner 
Via Recta v. 88 Butter. .is ofa moystning, mollifying, ma- 
turaiiue, and resolutiue faculty. 1725 Sloane yamaica II. 
02 Birdlime is malurative. 1831 J- Davies A/rrf. 391 
Its leaves bruised and boiled are frequently used as a ma. 
turative poultice. ^ 1858 J. Copland Diet. Pract. Med. I. 
810/1 The maturative, or suppurative stage [of small-pox], 
f 2. Having the power or function of maturing 
or ripening (fruits, etc.) ; of or pertaining to 
maturation, 

2^6 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xiii. 227 They, .have 
their second Summer hotter and more maturative of fruits 
then the former. 1658 — Gard, Cyrus iii. Hydriot, etc. 50 
The maturative progresse of Seeds. 2685 Boyle Salnbr, 
Air 35 Some maturative power, whereby an inanimate Body 
may gradually admit of such a change. 

B. sb. A maturative remedy. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. xxi. (149^)239 Thenne 
men must werke fyrste wyth colde maturatiues rypynge. 

€ 2400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 211 If ber hab be leid beno ony 
maturatif so bat b« mater berof be rotid, ban opene it. 2543 
Traheron tr. Vigo's Chirurg. ir. i. 14/x Auicenne..coun- 
selleth vs, to applye colde and moyste maturatyues. 2665 
G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague 27 We are to give them 
[tumours] vent as speedily as possible, by applying. . Ma- 
turatives. 2743 tr. Heisters Surg. 1S3 These compound 
Iilaturalives._ 2831 J. Davies Mat. Med. 295 It is employed 
as a maturative and stimulant. 1855 Dunglison Med. Lex, 
(ed; 12), Maptrative, a medicine which favours the matu- 
ration of an inflammatory tumour. 

SCature (matiri®*j), a. [ad. L. nidturtis ripe, 
timely, early, Cf. Mure.] 

1, Complete in natural development or growth. 

a. Of fruits, etc. : Ripe. Obs. in Ht. use. 

*599 A. M. tr, Gabelhouers Bk. Physicke 58/2 When as. . 
the seede (of FenneJIJ is mature cut it there of, 2676 Wor. 
LiOGE Cider ii. § 3. Cider well made of Mature Fruits. 
1791 CowpER yardleyOak^/VhoxiXiheacoxTi] fell’st mature. 
yig. 2850 Ten.vyson In Mcfn, Ixxxi, There cannot come a 
mellower change, For now is love mature in ear. 

b. Of an embryo, foetus, plant, etc.: Full grown. 

x8ox Med. yrnl. V. 45 living mature foetus. 2845 Florist's 

yrnl. 274 The proper season for repotting mature plants. 
1882 Vines Sachs' Bot, 775 The green leaves do not grow 
after they are mature. 

f c. ‘ Ripe * or ready for. Obs. 

2^7 Shaks. Cor. IV. iii. 26 This [insurrection] lyes glow- 
ing. .and Is almost mature for the violent breaking out. 1667 
IMilton P. L. XI. S37 Till like ripe Fruit ihou drop, .or be 
. . Gatherd, not harshly pluckt, for death mature. 

2. Ofa person : Having the powers of body and 
mind fully developed. Of personal qualities, etc. : 
Folly developed or ripened. 

x6oo J. Pory tr. Leds Africa Dcd. A 3 M. Richard Hak- 
luyt : who out of bis mature judgement in these studies,. . 
was the onely man that mooved me to translate it. 7606 
Shaks. Tr. Cr. iv. v. 97 The yongest Sonne of Priam; 
..Not yet mature, yet matcblesse. 2667 Milton Z. x, , 
882 To trust thee (Evel from my side, imagin'd wise, Con- 
stant, mature. x6^ Drvden Virg. Georg, iic. 79 A Time 
will come, when my maturer Muse.. a nobler Theme will 
chuse. 27x8 Prior Solomon 11. 164 Mature the virgin was, 

. .Grace' shap’d her limbs, and beauty deck’d her face. 27*6 
Cavallier Mem. iv. 3x0 When they came to maturer Years. [ 
2842 Combe Digestion 241 In mature and middle age. .still 
greater c.mtion. .becomes requisite. 2870-74 J. Tho.mson 
City Dread/. N. x, ix. Mature men chiefly,* few in age or | 
youth. 

b. const, in. \ 

2606 Shaks. Ant. ff Cl. i. iv. 31 Boyes.. mature in know- | 
ledge. x68* Dryden Mac FL 16 Shadwell .. Mature in 1 
dulness from his tender years. 1784 Cowper Task v. 296 I 
When they are grown mature In wisdom. 2875 Jowett | 
Plato (ed. 3) V. 243 No animal aC birth is mature or per- I 
feet in intelligence. 


c. Of or pertaining to maturity or marihood. 

' 26x2 Shaks. IVint. T. i. i. 27 'I'hey were traynM together 
in their Child-hoods ;.. Since their more mature Dignities. . 
made seperation of their Societie [etc.]. 

3. (The earliest use.) Of thought or delibera- 
tion : Duly prolonged and careful. Of plans, con- 
clusions, etc. : Formed after adequate deliberation. 

2454 Rolls^ 0/ Parlt. V. 239/2 The Justicez, after sadde 
communication and mature deliberation hadde amonge 
theim,aunswered..that [etc.]. 2543 if' H, Turner .SV/rr A 

Rec. 0.x/. 170 After long and mature debating of the 
mat tar. 2578 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1 1 1. 54 Eftir mature 
advise and deliberatioun. 2638 Junius Paint. Ancients 
A 3 Things., which, in the review and more mature cogita- 
tion I wished might be altered. 2726 Swift Gulliver 11. iii, 
Upon mature thoughts, I began to doubt whether I was in- 
jured or no. 2792 Burke Pres. St. Aff. Wks. 1842 I. 585 
On a full and mature view and comparison of the hi^to^ical 
matter. 2839 James Louis XIV, I. 389 Till his plans for 
revolt were mature. 1848 Lytton Haroldww. iv. The in- 
terval, .allowed no time for mature and careful lefleciion. 
2879 Farrar .S’/. Prtw/xxxviii. (18831637 His ripest thoughts, 
and . . the maiuresi statement of theGospel which he preached. 
+ 4. That takes place early; prompt. Obs. 
x6oo Fairfax TVirwxix. xcyiii. 356 Hardly I scapt their 
hands by mature flight. 2672" Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 
II. 407 Carrying things on with the maturest e.vpediiion. 

+ 5. Of an event: Occurring when the fitting 
time has come. Of time; Due. (The opposite of 
‘premature’.) Obs. 

2605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 282 In the mature time, With 
this yngracious paper [He] strike the sight Of the death- 
practis’d Duke. 26^ Milton P.L. v. £62 The birth mature 
Of this our native Hcav’n. 

6. Afed. In a state .qf suppuration ; ripe. 

2828 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

7 . Comm, Of a bill, etc. : That has reached the 
time for payment ; due. 1883 in Ogilvje. 

IKCatTire (matiu^u), z;. Also 6 madure. [Partly 
ad. obs. F. maturer, also madttrer, .id. L. mdliirdre, 
f. mdinrus Mature ; partly f. Mature a.] 

L irons. {Pled.) =Matvratev. i. 

2542 Copland tr, Gnydon's Form. S iij b, In mundyfyenge 
it maduretb, and suffreth nat to fystule. 2599 A. M. tr. 
Gabelhoueds Bk. Physic 95/1 A potione to mature, or ripen, 
an .^posiematione. 2898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 39 To 
mature, that is to loosen the [bronchial] catarrh. 

2. To bring lo maturity or perfect development ; 
to ripen (fruits, wine, etc.) ; to bring (a plant or 
crop) to full growth. Also/arr. « 6. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 314 Creame is Matured. .by Putting 
in Cold Water. Ibid. § 326 To see if the Virluali Heal of 
the Wine.. will not Maiute it [an apple]. ^ 2702 J. Philips 
Splendid Shilling 1x7 Nor taste the Fruits that the Sun's 
genial Rays Mature. 2781 Cowper Charity 442 A ship, 
well freighted with the stoiesThe sun matures on India's 
spicy shores. 2853 .Robertson Semt. Ser. rii, viii. (1857) 

2 14 Warmth.. expands the leaf, matures the fruit [etc.]. 
fg. 2822 Shellev Hellas 57s The Greek has reaped The 
costly harvest his own blood matured. 

absol, x6z6 Bacon Sylva § 326 They are euer Temperate 
Heals that Digest, and Mature. 

3. irons/. To cause to develop fully (the mind, 
judgement, etc.); to perfect the development of (a 
person) mentally and physically. 

1660 R. Coke Power Sub/. 75 Whenas judgment is ma- 
tured by age. 1671 Milton P, R. iv. 281 Till time mature 
thee to a Kingdom’s waight. ^ 2742 Young N. Th. v. 772 
Virtue, not rolling suns, the mind matures. 1765-88 Gibbon 
Decl. <5- F. 11. xliii. 597 His prudence was matured by ex- 
perience. 2842 'J'ennyso.n 'Love thou thy land' x, Nature 
..Thro* many agents making strong. Matures the indivi- 
dual form. 2851 Macaulay Ess., Fredk. Gt. (1877) 66e, 
Suffering had matured his understanding. 

absol. a xSSx Mrs. Browning Little Mattie ii. Poems 
(1862) 2 Juht SO young but yesternight, Now she is as old 
as death. . . An hour matures. 


4. fig. To make ripe or ready ; to perfect (a plan, 
work, etc.) ; to bring to a head. 

2667 Milton P. L. i. 660 But these thoughts Full Counsel 
must mature, 2769 Robertso.v Chas. V, III. X. 222 He 
had leisure to mature his schemes. 1784 Cowper Task iii. 
450 An art That toiling ages have but just matured. 1817 
Jas. Mill Brit. India I. lu. fi. 500 His vizir, .matured the 
dissatisfaction of the OmraKs, and. .dethroned, .him. 1851 
Callenca Italy 195 The great events that were maturing 
the destinies of the common country in Northern I taly. 1865 
H. Phillips Auter. Paper Curr. II. 23 The plans. .were 
evidently not yet matured. 

■ b. Const, intoi 

2855 J^Iacaulav Hist. Eng. xii. III. 220 The passions., 
would be at once matured into fearful vigour. 1857 Bi'Ckle 
Civilisation 1. ix. 585 Their habits of self-reliance, enabled 
them to mature into a system . . the right of private judgment. 
i86x T. Wright Ess, Archsol. II. xxii. 197 This taste for 
gallantry was matured into a system, 
i* 5. To forward or hasten duly. Obs. rare. 

1660 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 24 The Ho^* 
been. .busied in. .maturing those bills. 2661-2 /wo. 77 
maturing your own businessc hither as fast as may be. 

6 . in/r. To come to maturity or perfect develop- 
ment; lo grow ripe : a. of fruits, seeds, 

2625 BACO.N.Sy/z'/r §324 Dislike theyfrr.fruul''0“ ^^.“^® 
more finely. 279S NapIeton Adv. 
seed] may.. grow and mature where jou 

/>««>. c/c/. XXVII. »;.nc IS ‘ Vhe 

malufc. 1879 Lubbock S^i. -L"'- n some cases the 
slignui has matured before the ambers p 

1K7 F FMKcll^’jan. W./* fr Moraism 163 You TOnt 
Ihe^tlle that 's eus.esl ^ 

matures quickest and keeps in best condiuon. 
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c. iransf of persons. 

1B44EROWMNG Boyfr Angels-^Tht man matured and fell 
away Into the season of decay. 1870 Disraeli LcihairxX^ 
But what plea^ics me most are his manners...! never knew 
any one who had so matured. 

- To ‘ ripen' or develop uito or to, 

i2o$ SouTiiEV Mndoc i. >:vii, Such thoughts, As might 
..liave matured To penitence and peace. 1875 PosTEG’aiV/f 
I. (ed. 2) 78 Possession could not mature by usucapion into 
o^vner^hip. 

7. Covnn. Of a bill, sum of money, etc. : To 
reach the time fixed for payment ; to become due. 

1861 Goschen For, Exch, 10 Those bills being^ all forced 
upon the money-market for discount at once, instead of 
being gradually encashed as they mature. 1802 Daily News 
20 Feb. 2/4 In March as much as 980.000/. will mature. 1896 
I,aw Times C. 436/2 Debentures which bad matured for 
payment. 

Hence Matri’rer rare, one who matures.^ 

'1863 W. Hakn’a Our Lord's Resurr. 18 The noujisher, the 
maturer of that eternal life which is for our souls in him. 

Matured (maiiuoud), ppl. a. [f. Mature v, 
-i- -EB 3.] Ripened ; fully developed or grown ; 
perfected or completed. 

1676 Evelyn TVrrrr 53 On this [cast] a layer of well-matur'd 
Dung. x8os A. Knox Rem. (1834) I. i This matured state 
of grace. J837 Hr. Martineau Soc, Avier, III. 75 He 
brought a rich and matured mind to the first employment of 
it. 1863 Geo. Eliot RomolaVxy The matured scholarship of 
Mes^eie. 1882 A. W. Ward Dickens sn. i66 He seemed to 
stand erect in the strength of his matured powers. x886 
G Scott Sheep-farming 38 Sheep prefer the fresh growth 
to matured blades. 

ECa barely (matiu^uli), adv» Also 6 maturly. 
[f. Matured. + 

l. With full deliberation, after mature considera- 
tion. 

X594 Parsons Conf. Next Success, ir. iv. 85 A sentence 
.. so maturely giuen, could not be reuoked. i6xx Bible 
Transl. Pref P 11 To haue the translations of the Bible 
maturely considered of. #1x639 Spottiswood Hist, Ck. 
Scot. II. 11677) 89 They might more maturely advise what 
course was fittest to be taken. 1735 Berkeley Free- 
think in Math. § 43 Wks, 1871 III, 327, I had long and 
maturely considered the principles of the modern analysis. 
X84X James Brigand rest might stand over till both 
you and I had thought maturely of the matter. 1865 Csr- 
LVLE Fredk. Gt. ix. x. 111 . i 63 Our Crown-Prince, some- 
what of a iudge in after years, is maturely of opinion, That 
the French Lines were by no means inexpugnable. 
t2. With due piomptness: in good time; not 
too late ; early. Obs. 

1531 Elyot Gov. i xxii. (15^6) 72 Consult berore thou 
enleipryse any ihyng. and after thou haxt taken counsel, it 
is expedient to do it maturly. 1662 H. More Auiid. Atheism 
nt. XV. (1712) X3S They. .were never able.. maturely to 
discover the approaching dangers. 1692 Bentley Boyle 
Lect.iW. (i 6.)3) 17 We give him thanks for.. receiving us 
more maturely [than the long-lived antediluvians] into those 
Everlasting Habitations above. X79oCowrcRO<^'jf. 11.227 
But let us frame Efl’celua! means maturely to suppress Their 
violent deeds. 

3. With full development; ripely. Also, in a 
manner indicative of maturity. 

xS^x Mvers Caih Th. ill. 5 47, 128 Ihc formation of a ma- 
turely Christian mind. x886 Const. F. Woolson East 
Augels ix. 176 But Garda Thorne isn’t immature, she talks 
as malnrely as I do. 

Matnrement (matirfa'jmcnt). rare—^, [f. 
Mature v, + -ment.] The action of maturing, 
1883 D. Wingate Lost Laird xvhi, To do a Utile day by 
day towards the maiuremcnt of his plans. 

Matureness (matirwjnvs). [f. Mature a, + 
-NESS.] The state of being mature, maturity. 

1701-2 Narr. Lower Ho. Conz'oc, Find. 51 The..Mature- 
ncs.s of their final Resolution. 1727 in Bailey \-ol. II. 1833 
G. R. Porter Trap. Agric.^^y By. .extracting a piece of 
pith, and examining Its degree of maturenc-js. 

Maturescence (moeliure’sens). [f. L. ma- 
iurescenleni : see next and -ence.] The process of 
maturing 

1856 W. U Lindsay Pop. Hist. Brit. Lichens C6 The effect 
of maturc-scencc of the spores, 
t Mature-scent, < 7 . [ad. L. mature- 

scertFeni, ]>r. pple. of viatur^sc^re, f. vidtur-ttsi 
sec Mature a. and -escent.] 

1727 Bailev vol. II, Naturesceni, waxtnc ripe. 1847 in 

WcBSirr. 

tMatui-ify, r>. Ohs. rare-', [ad. late L. 
vidturefache to make lipc; see -rY.J tram. To 
‘maturate ’ or exalt (a metal) into (gold). 

1641 French v,(x 650 138 ItlOilofsandlmatorlfieih 

iropcrirct metaU into gold. 

Maturing (maiui«‘rig), vhl, sk [f. Mature v, 
+ -1NC L] 'I he action of the verb Mature 
x6r6 Bacon Sylva f T26 The Maturing of Metalls, and 
ihcrby Turning some of them into Gold. 183 $ Atheuxum 
25 Apr, $34/3 The pr.T(lual maturing of the young hero’s 
mind. 1*897 Aillutt's Syst. l^fed. II. £4^ 'ITre maturing of 
wine is the proccss’of development of these ethers. 

Maturing (maiiu‘'*ri5)i ppl- a. [f. Mature z*. 
-h-).vo That matures, in the senscsof the verb. 
1801 SouiULY Thala’a lit. xW, His hp w.av d.Trtend by 

m. 'xturing life. 1820 KitAT^ To Autumns Season of mi'ts 

and mehow ffuilfulncv*;, Close bo-om-friend of the maturing 
stin. 1903 Bl.ickw. Mag. Jan 44/2 A of maturing 

loh.TCCO. 

Xilaturisll(matin^-nj),r:. rare-K [LMature 

a. + -i-n.] Somewhat mature. 

tESs MrsmiTH / 3 //T»;rT HI. xil. 244 She p!a>*etl..lh.e ma» 
luribh young woman smitten by an adorable joatr- 


Maturity (maliuo-nti). Also 4 maturite, 5 
-yte, 6 -itee. [ad. F. snattirzU (i 5 -i 6 th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.) or its source L. maiuntas, f. mdiurus : 
see Mature a. and -ity.] 
i* 1. Deliberateness of action ; mature considera- 
tion, due deliberation. Obs, 

C237S Barbour XI, 583 Bot naneof tbamesohardely 

Rusenit emang lhameasdid he, Bot with fer mair maturite. 
IS34 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) B v b, A thyng 
that a sage personne with greatle matuxltie and deiiberation 
bath written- 1604 T. Wright Passions lu x. 41 Yoong 
men and women .. resolve rashly, and perfoime rarely, 
because that they concluded without maturity. i6n Bible 
Transt, Pref f 14 Matters of such_weigl>t and conse- 
quence arc to bee speeded with mnluriiie. 1706 ir. Dupin' s 
EccL Hist. 16M C, II. 111. xxL 387 It .shall be done, after 
Examination of the Case, with the utmost Maturity. 1734 
tr. RoUirCs Anc Hist. (1827) I. Pref. 15 The study of pro- 
fane history when entered upon with judgment and maturity, 
+ 2. Due promptness. Obs. 

xS3t Elyot Gem. 1. xxii. (1546) 71 b. Yet of these two 
[celcrilie and slowne^se) springeth^ an excellent verlue, 
whervnto we lacke a name in englishe. Wherfore I am 
constrained to vaurpe a latine worde, callyng it Maturitie, 
£‘1540 tr. Pot. Ferg, Eng. ///x/. (Camden) I. 77 Agricola., 
hasted with maturiiee fL. maiitrat\ to rcsiste this eminent 
perrill. Ibid. 172 Which thing this yonge impe executed 
Tyilh great maturiiee fG snaiure fei.it\. 1670 Marvell 
Corr. Wks, 1872-5 II. 339 All things will be perfected 
doubtlesse with all possible maturity. 

-3. The state of being mature ; fullness or per- 
fection of development or growth. 

a. Of a person (mentally and physically) or his 
attributes ; also, the state of being of age. 

1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 23918 She was of gret sobre- 
nesse..and of gret maturyte. ^ 1568 Grafton Citron. 11 . 664 
To abide and tarte the maturitie and decent full age of this 
noble prince-i. X603 Daniel to King Txiv, Thy 
full maturitie Of yeares and wisdome. x65t G. W. tr. Cowets 
Inst 29 This age [one and twenty] with us is perfect and 
full maturity. 1796 Burke Regie, Peace i Wks, Vlll. 
146 When I was veryj'oung, a general fashion told me 1 
Avas to admire some of the writings against ih.Tt Minister: 
a little more maturity taught me as much to despise them. 
1845 S Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref i. 115 'Fill she reached 
years of matutiiy, she was confided to French guardianship. 
1858 O W. Holmes Break/. -t xi. 106 Lines which em- 

body the subdued and limited dcrires of my maturity. 1876 
Freeman Norm. Conq. I. vi. 531 In the full maturity of Hie. 

b. Of animals, plants, etc. ; The state of being 
full grown. 

X597 Gerarde //^r^rt/clxvii. T3Qt In short space after it 
(the barnacie>gQO$e] commeth to full maturitie, and falleth 
into the^ea. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. 1. Hi. 317 The seeded Pride 
That hath to this maturity blowne vp In ranke Achi!Ie.s, must 
. .now be ct opt. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. iv. x 14 The Inclosed 
Feetus ; which at the time of maturity broke through thove 
Membranes, X753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty vi. 29 A single 
spreading oak, grown to maturity. 2774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist, 
(1776) V. 328 She iaj's four or five eeg* \ of which but a part 
..come to maturity. 2833 G.R. Porter Tropical Agnc. 
258 All the (tobacco] plants throughout the same field do 
not arrive together at their full tnaiurUy. 1879 Harlan 
Eyesight H 25 Each one [eyelash] reaches maturity in about 
five months, and then drops out. 

c. Of fruits, wine, etc. : Ripeness. 

1665 Boyle Occas. Ref. (1848) 68 Green Fruit,, being 
neither sweelned nor concocted by Maturity. 2676 Wor- 
LiDCEC/#/<’rii,§ 3. 14 The Bloud of the Grape obtains not that 
degree of Maturity in the Fruit, as [etc.]. 1707 I^Iortimer 
Husb.{iy2\)l\. 302 Large Shoots that impede the Fruit 
from its due Maturity, 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 464/z 
When wines have been kept in the wood for the period., 
proper for attaining maturity. 

4. Of immaterial things : The state of being 
comJ)lete, perfect or ready. 

262$ K, Long tr. Barclay's Argents iii. xi. 187 He may 
be sent baclse..opon hope of being recalled, when things 
are come to belter maturity. Naunton Fiagm. 

Reg. (A.b.) 36 The Secretary might nave had end of dis- 
covery on a further maluriiy of the Trca'.on, 1719 F. Hare 
C/l Authority Ftnd. 26 Till things were come to that ma- 
turity that the di>pensation of the Gospel did no longer 
want them. 1732 Swift Repeal. Test wks. 1761 III. 293 
They must wail maturity of time:. 1785 Reid /«/ c// Powers 
I. vi. 241 One science may be brought to a great degree of 
maturity. 2844 H. H Wilson Brit, India ill. 265 Mea- 
sures which., were nearly bioiigbt tomalurlty. 2852 Conv- 
rcARE & Howsos St. Paul (xEfiz) 1 . 54 ‘Ibe revolution of 
which Herod had sown the seeds now came to maturity, 
tb. //, Matured conditions, Obs rare—'. 

2633 Adams Exp. 2 Peter i. j Canaan . . was already fur- 
nished in their hands : Nature had enriched it wdlh commo- 
dities, and Industry beautified it tvith buildings and matu- 
rities. 

6 . Comm, The state ofbccoming due for payment; 
the time at which a bill becomes due. 

1815 DALLAsmTauntonC<r«/w. (iSi 5 )VI. 3x1 
The peried that intervened between the refusal to accept 
and the bill arriving at maturity for payment. 2860 Com- 
mere. Handhk. 15 The period of the date of maturity of bills 
at or after sight 1661 Goscmen For. Exch, i ■;$ When their 
drafts come to maturity, 190X jo Oct. 5/1 For six 

months' maturities the rate is still maintained at to 3L 
6 . The Slate of an abscess in whicli llie pus is 
fully formed (^Syd. Soc, Lex. 1890). . 

16^ Wiseman Surg, 1. xvH. 79 Tbrcc or four daj's after 
they [te. pustule^) came to maturity, and brake 

Matutinal (mxlix/taiTial), a. [ad. I., rndtu- 
titsal-it, f. mdtiittnus •, see Matctls'K. Cf. V, 
matutirtaN\ Of or pertaining to the morning, 
occurring or performed in the morning, early. 
Also rately [? after I*. matit:a}]t rising early. 


2656 Blounj Glossogr.j Mafuiiuai^ belonging to th* 
ing, or morning prayer. «i8oo Pecce Anecd. (iSuTjfJ 
Another matutinal expression in ancient use was—* 

(be. God) Day'. 2834 James 7 - Marsion Holi^xx 
Our household was not the mo^t matutinal in the vc*’/ 
1839 Thackeray Paris Sk.-bk., Fr. School Paint 
I'he matutinal dews twinkling in the grass. 

77 /. tj- pract. Med. (ed. a) loi There is usually a mntafM 
fall, and an evening rise lof temperatuic]. sBig llKoissri-- 
Ring A- Book vi. 1443 What ? Matutinal, busy wiih bwt-o 
soon Of an April day? 2874 Lays Mod. Oxford 12 
undergraduates masticate 1 he matutinal muffin. 2897 /}/;’ 

192 The matutinal useofsalinea^'er.*^’ 
Hence Katuti nally aav., every’ mori.in" 

289^7 P. Warunc Old Regime 107 Three workers or.lr- 
and six mustered nightly—and rations for six drau-n mitn. 
tinally. 

Matntinary, a. rare~-\ [f. L. malulir.-us 
(see next) + -aky.] Matutinal, eaily. 

1858 Hawthorne Fr, <5- //. Note-bks. I. 239 We..ntre 
ready to start between Jive and six ; being thus nututlcirr 
in Older to get to Terni in lime. 

Matutine (ma;*ti//t 3 in), a. (and sh.) [ad.L 
mdtutin-itSj f. Aldtuta (occurring only as the pro- 
per name ol the goddess of dawn, but prol). oii^ 
appellative), allied to mdiurus early, MAxonEc.] 
i. Of or pertaining to the morning ; occurring in 
the morning. 

c 2445 Lvuc. Nightingale 187 This cure of morow, clcped 
malulyne, Falsly be-irayed. 2549 Compl. Scot. vlsBTht 
crepusculyne lyne matutine of the norht norhi cm orirone. 
/2x6o2 W. Perkins Cases Consc (1619) 166 The first [anori- 
cal hour] they call the matutine, before the sunne 
2686 Goad Celest, Bodies i. xii. 62 [They] hint a Lunatltn 
following the next Feria at hor. 2 Matutine. 1848 Cioccn 
Bothie 1. 32 Hewson and Hobbes were down at the matutine 
bathing. 1872 M. Collins Marq. ^ Merck. 1 . ix. 279 Covest 
Gaiden awoke to its matutine business. 

b. Of a star; spec, in Astron, and Astrd.x 
That rises or is above the horizon before sunrise. 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems i. 4 Wp sprang the gold>*n candil! 
malulyne. i6ox Holland Pliny I 587 According as ik 
said stars begin either to shine out or bee hidden in the 
morning before the Sun be up, or at evening after the Sunce 
is set, they, .are named Matutine or Vespertine. 1652-62 
Hevlyn Cosmogr. iii. (16B2I 209 The rising and selling of 
the Stars, whether.. Matutine, or V^espertine, as the Artists 
phrase it. 1690 Leydourn Csirs. Math, 449 She lVcnu<lu 
..Gibbous,., as well when she is Vespertine as Matutine. 
1819 J, Wilson Did. Astrol.yZt The Alooa is matutine 
until she has passed her first dichotome. 
t 2. sb.pl. Malins. Obs. 

(Cf. a 1602 in sense i.j 2655 Fuller sB/Ma* 

tutines : At the first hour, or six of the clock. 

Hence Ma’tiitinely adv.y in the morning. 

2833 AVtu Monthly Mag XXXVIII. 442 [He] wont 
to walk, matutincly, knee-deep into the sea. 

Mat- weed : see Mat 

Maty (mel-ti), mate (mt'it). AnsJo-Miart. 
Also matee. [Of obscure origin : cf. Skr. viitbA 
elephant-keeper, and Kng. Mate sbl - ; see Yule.] 
A native servant, csp. an assistant or undcr-servaul. 

181D T. Williamson E. Ind. Vadc M. I 541 In sme 
families, matesy or assistants, arc allowed, who do the 
drudgery. 2837 Lett.fr. Pladras xlL (1843) 206 Here U 
our establishment : — one butler, one dress'boy, one matte, 
(etc,] Jbid.y A cook s maty or helper. 1873 Sat- 
6 Sept. 317/1 One of the attendants (of an elephant), who 
in Indian phraseology is termed *amale'',lhc title of //**• 
liout being reserved for the bead keeper. 

Maty, variant of Matie. 

JVTatyng, variant of Meting Oh., dream. 
Mau, variant of Mowe Obs.y kinswoman. 
JVIaubre, obs. form of Marble. 

JVIaucaTico, obs, form of Macaco 
JVI aucht, -less, etc.: see M aught, -less, etc. 

Obs, [app. ause of lhenamCJlA 7 tf- 
(:— yi/rz/zo/t/) = Matilda.] A hag, beldam. 

2532 MOHcCcufut. TindaU Wks. 685/1 So I see wcl! 
meancih for hj's mother, some oldc mother mawde. * 5 ^ 
L. Wager Marie Mac:d. 11904) 717 In good faith. v>hen ye 
ar come to be an old maude, ITien it will be best for jvu 
to play the baude. 

lirland^ (ni§d). Also 9 raawd. [Of obscure 
origin : cf. Maldy.] A grey striped plaid worn 
by shepherds in the Sonih of Scotland; also a 
travelling mg or wrap resembling a maud. 

2787 Mrs. Scott in Burnt's IFks (Chamb ) 66 A’ 
Scolbmcn loe the maud. 2831 Scott C/. Introd.A^'V 
A grey maud, .. completed .<uch an equipment aa, 21^® 
Juvenal’s days,ha.s been the livery of tlie pcwrscliokir- * 
Aax't.y Rug% and Mauds of every dewiption. ipot 
Chrou. 13 July 8/3 A long ' maud bro.id enough to act w 
a cover-all from neck to ground. 

attrib. 18^ W. Ross Past. IFork in Cooenard. T a^ei v. 
93 Shepherds with their maud plaids. 

JMaudo, Ohs. pa. t. of Make 
U datidolard, obs. form of Mallard, , 

liilatldlo (mp’d'Ij, tf. rare. [Back-formation L 

Maudlin* <7., taken as pr. pple.] n. tram- 
make maudlin, b. i/itr. To talk maudlinly. ^ 
270$ PiHLLirs fed. Kerseyj, To Maudle.lo 
of Order, ns drinking Mrong Litjuors does in a ; 

/lid., Maudlin, maudicd, lialf drunk. 1826 F.x,tr*t“f^ , 
Lea\lng John I'ull to suck Inv thumbs and mjudi'* at 
*hi< good Queen Anne *, . 

Mandlin (my-dlin), sb. Forms : 4-5 

loyno, inawd(ojloyn, 4,6maudolcn,5 mswu • 
layn,-on, 6 ni 3 iitlfe)leno, -ololn, . 
in.vwdel(o)ln, -(e)loyn, O-7 roaudIcn,mRv,'aliB> 
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MAUGRE, 


7 maudline, ma-wdlen, -line. [a. OF. Maddaim, 
semi-popular ad. L. Magdalena^ Magdalen(e.] 
tl. As proper name : = Magdalen i. Obs. 
c 1320 R. Bkunne Mtdit, 445 To maudelens hous Ion went, 
£1380 Wycuf Senn. Sel. Wks. I. 382 Marie Mawdeleyn. 
4:1460 I'rJJiidey MawdJeyn wiinesberes that 
ihesus rose from ded. 1565 Jewel y?4r//. 257 

Mary Maudlen. 1573 Tussnn Huib. (1878J 49 Gehezie, Lots 
wife,. .Rough Esau, with Mawdlln. • ^ 

f b. iransf. A penitent resembling Mary Mag- 
dalen. (Ct. Magdalen 2.) Ohs. 

1602 [? Breton] Pass. Disconi. 3 find A 3 b, To play a 
poore lamenting Mawdlines part, That would weepe streams 
ofbloud to be forgiuen. 1631 BRySTHWAij Pn,^. Gcntteiu. 
(1641) 288 They fall into a poore Maudlins distemper by 
giving reines to passion, till it estrange them from the 
soveraignty of reason, 

1 2 . = Magdalen 3. Ohs* 

1603 Owen Pembroke5hire{iZrj-£)\\ Diuerse priories, ffriers, 
Maudlens {printed Mandleus], Almehouses [etc.]. 

3 . t a. =C)osTMABY, I'anaceitim Balsamiia. Ohs. 
b. The herb AchiUca Agcraium. (Also svjcet 
maudlin.') 

CX460 J. Russell Bk. Nurlute 132 Gynger valadyne & 
maydelyn ar not so holsom in mete. 1548 Turner Names 
Herbes 37 Thys is not Eupatorium Mesues, for that is called 
in englishe Maudlene. 1578 Lvte Dodoens tt. Ixxvi. 250 
The second kinde [of BaUarhynte] is called., in English 
Mawdelein, 1397 Gerarde Herball ii. cxcviii. 524 Maud- 
lein is without doubt a kinde of CoNtmarie. 1612 Drayton 
Poly-olb. XV. i97TheyholMuscado oft with milder Maudlin 
cast. 1640 Parkjnson T^^eat.Bot.^Z Ageraium purpureuniy 
Purple sweete Maudeline. 1688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 

f i8/2 Small Jilaudlin hath the stalk full of small slender 
eaves of whitish green. 1718 Qucncy Cotnpl, Dhp. 130 
Maudlin, is a kind of Agrimony, & flowers about July. 
1866 Treas. Bot.^ Sweet maudlin, Achillea Ageratum. 

* 1 * 4 . The name of a kind of peach ( = Magdalen 
4) ; also of a kind of magdalen pear). Ohs. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 68 [Pears]. The Maudlin 
(first ripe)..&c, 1699 Jbid. Aug. (ed. 9) 100 Peaches and 
Abricois...Bourdeaux Peach. .. Maudlen, Minion Peach. 
1676 WORLiDCU Cyder 167 The Margaret, the ]\Iaud!in 
. .and many other early Pears are in esteem for the Table in 
July. 2707 Mortiaier Plusb. (1727) II. 294 The Margaret, 
the Maudlin, and the Cluster Pear, 

5 . [Erom the adj.] What is maudlin; weak 
or mawkish sentiment. 

3838 Lytton Alice vi, ii, I allow that there is a strange 
mixture of fustian and maudlin in all these things. 1865 
spectator IS Feb. 153 Let us at least have them tried like all 
others, with as little maudlin and romance about. .withered 
hearts. .as may be consistent with sincerity 
6. Comh.: *t* maudlin daisy, the ox-eye daisy, 
Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum ; Maudlin day, 
*ss Magdalen day\ t maudlin pot, ?some kind of 
drinking vessel; maudlin tansy = sweet maudlin 
(see 3 b) ; maudlin tide, the time of the feast of 
St.Mary Magdalen, 22 July; maudlin-wort (? ohsi) 
ea maudlin daisy ; f also applied to the yellow 
ox-eye, Chrysanthemum segetum, 
i86x Miss Pratt Flower. PI. III. 312 (Great White 0 .x« 
eye) ..The plant was formerly called *Maud!in Daisy, 
c 2470 Hardvng Chron. clxii. (1812) 297 The kyng vpon the 
*Maudeleyn day, At Fowkirke fought with Scottes in great 
aray. 1638 Lane. /f^z 7 AfCheiham Soc.J III. 204 A dozen of 
silver spoones and a little '^^laudlin poll of silver. 2856 
AIaynb Ejcpos. Lex.y *Maiidlin Tansy, c 1530 Ld. Berners 
Arth. Lyt Bryi. (18x4) 7 Arthur, .demaundyd of him yf he 
had receyued at 'mawdeleyn tyde reuenewes of the 
forest. 2552 Elyot Dict.y Amaranthus. an herbe, of the 
which be two sortes : the flower of the one is yelow, .. 
called also .. of Apothecaries sticas citrina, in English, 
*Maudelene woort or Baltasar. 1578 Lyte Dodoens ii.xix, 
369 The great wild Daysie, or Maudelynwurie. .hath grene 
leaues. 2766 Museum Rust VI. 451 Greater Dalsie, Ox- 
eye, or Maudlin-wort. 2866 Treas. Bot,, Maudlinwort, 
Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum. 

IVfgLTi dliYi (m^'dlin), a. Forms: 6 raaudlayne, 
mawdlen, 7 maudline, mawd(e)lin, 8-9 maud- 
ling, 7- maudlin. [From the altrib. use of 
Maudlin j 3 ., in allusion to the pictures in which 
the Magdalen was represented weeping.j 
1 . Weeping, tearful, lachrymose. Ohs. or arch. 
2607 Middleton Michaelm. Term n, i. 137 That’s a peni- 
tent maudlin dicer, a 2680 Butler (1759) II. 136 He 
laments, like Heraclitus the Maudlin Philosopher, at other 
Men’s Mirth. 1715 Rowe Lady J. Grey v. i. No Maudlin 
Gazers, 'I’o wet their Handkerchiefs. 2847 Lytton Lncretia 
(1853) 152 Blooming amidst those maudlin eyes. 

2. Chaiacterized by tearful sentimentality; mawk- 
ishly emotional ; weakly sentimental. 

rti63i Donne Lett. (1651)145 It was matter, which I might 
very well have left unwritten,bavingloo much of the Maud- 
lin humour in it. a 2704 T. Brown Praise^ Poverty Wks. 
1730 I. 98 A thousand maudlin oaths of friendship. 2779 
Sheridan Critic \x. ii. Is this a time for maudling tenderness? 
2845 Disraeli Sybil (Rildg.) 317 The mob became not only 
enthusiastic but maudlin. 2877 V'KtKv.e.K Days oj Youth xiii. 
2^ Doing right only in maudlin dreams, not in manly effort. 
3 . (^First in tttaudlin-drutik : see 4.) Used to 
designate that stage of drunkenness which is char- 
acterized by the shedding of tears and effusive 
displays of affection. Phrase, •]* To drink maudlin. 

x6i6 R. C. Times' lYhistle s\ 1958 The second kinde we 
maudline drunkards call. x668 R. L'Estrange Yis. Qitro. 
(1708) 40 Am not 1 here, the Fifth Husb.md of a woman yet 
living xn the World, that hopes to. .drink Maudlin at the 
Fifteenth Funeral ? a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Afaxid- 
fin, weepingly Drunk, as we say the Tears of the 'i'ankard. 
2724 AdDison Spect. No. 561 f is When they grow Maud- 


lin, they are very apt to commemorate their former Partners 
with a Tear. 17^ E. Darwin Bot. Card n, (2791} xio 
‘prink deep, sweet youths', seductive Vitiscries,The maud- 
lin tear-drop glittering in her eyes. 1840 Dicjcens Old C. 
Shop xxiiijThe maudlin state or stage of dtunkenness. 2860 
All Year Round No- 49. 533 His potations had rendered 
him somewhat maudlin 

4 . Comh. (with another adj.) as maudlin-kind^ 
•moral ; maudlin^cupped, having drunk enough 
to become maudlin ; maudUn-drunk, f drunken 
[orig. a similative comb, of the sb.], in the maudlin 
stage of intoxication, 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. xxix. 220 Claudius, .being 
*Maudline cupp'd, he grew to lament the Destiny of his 
marriages. 2509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 33 Some 
•maudlayne dronke, mourning loudly and hye. 2592 Nashe 
P. Penilesse 23 b, Mawdlen drunke, when a fell ow wil weepe 
for kindnes in the midst of his Ale and kisse you. 2709 
Steele yVri'/t'r N o. 47 f 5 Such a Traaedian is only maudlin 
drunk. 1856 Miss hluLOCK f. Halifax xix, Another ill- 
looking fellow, maudlin drunk. 2685 G. Merjton Yorhs. 
Ale 8 Some •Maudlin drunken were, and wept full sore. 
rtx668 Davenani Alan's the Wks. (1673) 367 , 1 am 

•Maudlin kind, would I had one of thy Hoods to cover my 
face, 1842 Tennyson Will Waterpr. 208 It is but yonder 
empty glass 'I'hat makes me 'inaudiin-mora!. 

Hence Mati dlluize v. trans.y to make maudlin, 
to cause to be in a maudlin slate of intoxication ; 
Mau'dlinlsm, the state of being maudlin-drunk. 

<i_2652_Brome Covent Garden iv. «, I hope ’twill niaud- 
lenize him, 2837 Dickens Piclno. xxxviii, Mr. Benjamin 
Allen had perhaps a greater predisposition to maudlinism 
than he had ever known before. 

Iblaudlinly (m^-dlinli), adv. [f. Maudlin a. 
+ -LY “.J In a inaudlm manner. 

1854 "LADyhyTTOtt Behind Scenes 1 . 1. iv. 129 It would have 
been impossible to have looked more maudlingly than he did 
at the assembled crowd, 1882 Fraser's Alag. XXVI. 255 
He becomes maudlinly eloquent. 

Maues, Mauf: see Maugh. 

Maufesoxu*, variant of Malfeasor Ohs. 
t Matl'feey. Ohs. rare—\ [Short for Galli- 
BiAUFBY.] = Gallimaufry 3. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler^i Such a muliimonstrous mau- 
frey of heteroclytes and quicquidlibets. 

mauger, variant of Maughe. 
t Matlgll* Ohs. Forms : 3 4 pi. maues, 

mohw^es; Sc. and north, dial, 4 mawch, mach, 
macht, 4, 6 magh, 4-6 iiiawch(©, 5 mawich(e, 
margb(©, Pmawth, ?inayth, 6 roaich, meacbe, 
mawggh, 7-9 m(e)augh, 8-9 mauf. [a. ON. 
mdg'r son-in-law, brother-in-law, father-in-law 
(Sw. mdgy Norw. maag son-in-law), corresp. to OE. 
kinsman May shi^ (pi. mdgas, whence possibly 
I the 14th c. form mohwes), OFris. mich., OS. m&g 
(MDu. maeehy mod-Du. maag kinsman), OHG. 

I m&gi Goth, meg-s son-in-law :~OTent. *m^go-Zy 
prob. related by ablaut to ^magu-Zj OH. ma^u boy, 

I young man.] A near (male)' connexion by mar- 
riage ; a brother-in-law or a son-in-law, 

• The glossaries of North and Mid Yorkshire gii'e a sense 
‘colleague, partner*. 

c 2250 Gen. 4 " Bx. 1762 [I.aban calls Jacob] Min mo3, min 
neue, and fela^e, <21300 C'wr'ior H/. 2811 (Cotui Loth went 
and til his maues \Gdit. mohwes) spak. Ibid. 7650 pan 
bade king..His magh ( 7 V/k. sonc in lawe] dauid man 
suld himsla, C1373 AV. Leg. Saints x\\\\.'.Cecile) 214 , 1 grant 
Jjis day hat Jju Isc. her husband s brother] art my macb 
verray, 02425 Wyntoun Cr<T«. ii.xvh. 1637 (Colt.' [rurnvs] 
hat .. mawche mayghej was to h's kynge Lalyn 

And weddit his douchtyr. *533 Bellenden Liz>y 1. xvi. 
(S. T. S.) I. 89 Thare was nane fund sa wourthy to be his 
maich as the said Seruius. And sa \?e king g.iif him finalie 
his dochier in mariage. 1565-73 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 
210 John Tompson, alias Perchall, is this examinale's 
mawggh (here = brother in law], ci6oo Jas. Melvill Diary 
(1842) 199 The Archbishopes meache and graittest associat, 
Mr. Alexander Home. 1674^1 Ray N. C. Words SS 
Aleaugh, ‘my meaugh*, my wives brother, or sisters hus- 
band. 1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. 11 . Gloss. (E. D. SO 
Mattf, a brother-in-law. 1829 Bkockett N. C, Gloss, led. 2) 
Mauf Alaugh, Meaugh, a brother-in-law 

Maught, maucht (mpxO* Now only Sc. 
Forms : 3-4 ina3t, maght, 4 maujt, 4, 9 maoM, 
4-5 mawcht, 4- maucht, 4- maught. [App. a. 
ON, *mahf-r (Icel. mdit-r) OTeut. type *mahiu-z, 
a parallel formation with *makti~z fern. : see Might 
sh.) Strength, might, power, ability. 

C2220 Bestiary 541 Dis deuel is mikel wi 3 wil and ma^t, 
a 2300 Cursor At. 6720 pc lord hat hat beist agbt, Sal har-for 
ansuer at his maght. c 1320 Sir Benes (A,i 860 A swerd of 
miche mau5t. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxi. iClement) 454 
He . .hyre embrastt with al hk macht. €1425 WYNToUNCrvw, 
V. X. 3065 Wytht mekyll mawcht. 1549 Cotnpl, Scotl. vi. 42 
Ane lang draucht, ane lang draucht, mair maucht, mair 
mauchL 2768 Ross Helenore (1789) 22 They had nae 
maughts for sick a toilsome task, a 1774 Fergusson Poems 
(1789) II. 96 Fearfu* aften o’ their maught 2825-80 Jamie- 
son s.v. Afaucht, Ofa person who is paralytic, or debilitated 
by any other malady, it is said ; He has lost the machts, or 
his machts. 

Hence Mau’ghtless (also mauchless) tr., power- 
less ; lilau’clity a.y powerful. 

2768 Ross Helenore (2789) 27 Jeering, they'd say. Poor 
Lindy’s maughtless grown. Ibid. 22 Amo* the herds that 
plaid a maughty part. 28x9W.TENNANT/’<T/7Vry.S’/<?r7«’tf 
(1827) 38 Wbairat the roauchty knicht took fire. 1882 J. 
Walker Jaunt to Auld Reekie, etc. 27 Flat on the floor. . 
Where mauchless be in beastly stupor fell. 

KCaugrabee (m§*griibr). Also S Mogrebee. 


[a. Arab, mayrabiy western, f, ^arh 

west.] An African Moor. 

* 7®4 J- Pitts Acc. Alohammctans vii. 102 A Turk, .ask’d 
me what Countryman I was ; a Mogrebee (said 1 ) i. e. one 
of the West 2823 Byron Br. Abydos z. viii, 'J he sire. . With 
blaugrabee and Mamaluke, His way amid his Delis took. 
JUTaugrabin (mg’grabin). Also Mograbian. 
[a. Arau. may-alnyin, pi. of via-yrahjy ; see prec.] 
= prec. Also altrib, 

2823 Scott D. xvi, The men beyond our tents call 
me Hayraddin Maugrabin, that is Hayraddin the African 
Moor. 2842 Brands Diet. iici. etc., Mograbinns, or men 
of the west, a name formetly given to a species of Turkish 
infantry composed of the peasants of the Northern parts of 
Africa. 2889 J. Payne Aladdin 57 One day. .behold, a 
iSfaugrabin dervish came up. 

Maugracious, variant of Malgracious. 
Bla'agre (mp'gai), sb. a.n6prep. Forms : a. 4-5 
maugrep, mawgrethe, malegrefe, -greue, maw- 
gref(e, 4-6 inaugref(e, 5 maugreue. / 3 . 4-7 
malgre, 5-7 malgrye, 5-8 maulgre. 7. 4 ma- 
grei, maugray, magrey, 4-5 maugrey, maw- 
gr(©)y, 4-6 raagry, maugrie, -y, magree, 4-7 
maugree, 4-9 magre, f 'mawgre, magger, Sc. 
magra, 5-S mauger, 6 mawger, mager, -ir, 
maugrea, mawgree, magrie, 3- maugie. [a. 
OF. maugrd^ malgrS ( = Pr. mal grat. It. malgrado) 
f. mal bad, evil -rgri (see Gree sbf). The mod. F. 
Malgre has sometimes been used by Eng. writers 
as a foreign word; so in the i6th c. the It, Mal- 
grado.] 

*f*A. sb. Ohs. 

1 . Ill-will, displeasure, or spite, borne by a person 
towards another. Often in phr. to can or con 
inaugre (see Can 10, Con 4 b). 

c 2320 AVr Trisir 20x7 He ne couhe him bot maugre. 23.. 
B. E. A lilt. P. B. 250 per was malys mercyle^, & mawgre 
much scheued. ^2422 Hoccleve Learne to Die 28^ Wh)’ 
was y nat ferd of goddes maugree? CX460 Towneley Alyst. 
xxiv. 270 Take it to you with all the mawgre of myn and 
myght of mahowne. 2470-85 Malory Arthur ix. xl. 405, 

1 haue herd moche of your maugre ageynst me. 2485 
Caxtom Chas. Gt. iSs Wyte it not me,..ne conne me noo 
maulgre 25.. Curs. J. Rowlis 262 in Bannatyne AiS. 
(Hunter. CJ.)303 Malice, rancour and invy,Wiib magry and 
malancoly. 2523 Douglas AEneis ix. Prol. 27 Wirk na mal- 
gre, thocht thou be nevir sa wyght. 2525 Barclay Egloges 
V. (i 570) D iij b, 1 thought no mauger, 1 tolde it for a bourdc. 
254* Udall Erasm. Apoph. 259 Pollio..had none other 
cause to surceasse his maugre. 

b. Phr., bongre maugre (F. bon grl mal grf), 
whether one will or no, willy-nilly. 

c 1430 Pi/sr Lyf Mankode in. xxxiv. (1869) 154 Thi god he 
shal be boongree mawgree. 

2 . The state of being regarded with ill-will. 
Chiefly in phr. io have^ get maugre. Also, an 
instance of this. 

c 2290 Si. Nicholas 457 in S. Eng, Leg. I. 253 Jif tat fou 
woldest hure*fore hoii haue maugre. a 2300 Cursor At. 21472 
Maugre [Fairf. maugrefej bar-for mot hai haf. C2330 K, 
Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 22898 Jyf hit falle wel, wel 
schalvsbe; Jyf bit ne do, we gete maugre. CX380WYCLIF 
Wks. (1880) 465 Heere may cristenmen soone wite which 
clerk orlord..hab wille to stonde herfore & sufiere a ma- 
grey. 2.115 Hoccleve Lei. Cupid 376 Wyteth the feend, 
and his be the maugree. e 2430 How wise Man iau^t his 
Son 47 in Babees Bk., And gete mawgre heere & h^ere 
More ban Jmnk, 2453 in ie,th Rep. Hist, AISS. Comm. 
App. ni. 9 Gyf ony of thaim happjms to inryn fedis or 
maugreis. 2470-85 AIalory Arthur^ xx. xi. 815 Here wynne 
ye no worshyp but maulgre and dishonoure. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 231/j A Mawgry, demeritum. 1560 Rolland Crt. 
Yceius II. 267 5 ® haue seruit greit magrie to jour meid. 

3 . In {the) maugre of \ in spite of, notwithstand- 
ing ; = B (below). 

C1440 Gesta Rom. Ixiv. 277 (Harl. MS.) In malgre of H 
tethe. a 2500 Chezy Chase 3 in Skeat Spec. Bug. Lit. in. 68 
That he wold hunte In the mowniayns. .In the magger of 
doughte' dogles. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot, II. 6S7 fHeJ 
wan the wod in magir of thame all. 2872 W. Alexander 
Johnny Gibb vii. 50 An’ we’ll dee’i still, 1’ maugre o’ an 
Erastian Presbytery. 

B. {adv. and) prep. 

1 . In spite of. notwithstianding ; notwithstanding 
the power of. arch. 

CX264 Song agst. King Altnaigne in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
69 Let him habbe, ase he brew, bale to dryng, maugre 
Wyndesore. ^2350 JFz//. 3745 A knijt. hade him 

out of h® ®st niawgrey hem alle. 2377 Langl./’./’A B-vi. 69 
[To] make hem merj' h®re-mydde maugre who*so bigrucch- 
elh it. c 1400 Saivdone Bab. 1442 Thai were agon, Magre 
who so wolile. 2481 Caxton Godfreyxxm. 55 her wente 
wel somtyme .X. M or more, maulgre the barons. 1582 
Marbeck Bk. of Notes 939 He threw it into the fire, maugne 
all the Ci^rdinalls that w ere about him. 2596 Spenser r, Q, 
iv. i. 48 Tell what thou saw'st, maulgre who so it hearer 
2686 F. Spence tr. Yarillas' Ho. Meauis 177 The quarrel, 
wherein they were engaged, maugre their endeavours ana 
inclination^ for peace. 2704 Lend. Gaz. No. 

the Mastery at Sea,, .maugre the. Strength ofthe Enemy s 

Fleet. i 7 S 5 S>iOLLETTG««--f‘^o 3 ^.^'^-®°'‘^ 

career, maugre and in despite ennyuirfe* 

1765 AUtseum Rust. iv. xliv. 193 Maugre mj /"ost «"gume 

tei ;ind stronsft work op to t^he prosont t.mo. 

*3 Used fay Spenser for: A curse np^on. . . 

. 1590 Spenser F. Q. n- « [Fortune] Ihnt hath (mausre 
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cer spighO thus low me laid in dust. Ibid. in. iv, 39 Yett, 
maulgre them, farewell my sweetest sweet ! 

f b. Maugrc his, ours, etc. : in spite of him, etc. 
[Cf. OF. viangre sum, maugrc vostre, etc.] Obs. 

a X300 Cursor M. 4305 Maugre his, he dos him lute, c 1330 
R. 13RL’KSEC/;r<7«. irArtf(RoUs) 10266 Maugre cures, forsoj»e 
hit was. 1390 Gower Ccnf. II. 3 God wot that is malgre 
myn. cxe,'^o' Merlin xiv, 214 Magre hirs the! were driven 
hakke. c 1500 Larxelot 115 Al magre thine a seruand schal 
yow bee. 

tc. Maugre of, to, with', in spite of. Obs. 

CX470 Henry Wallace vi. 393 Thow sail ws se..Battaill to 
gyff, magra off all thi kyn. 1480 Caxton Ckron. Eug. vii. 
11520) 100/2 The k>'nge..gate the castell maugre of them all 
that were within. 1494 Fadyan Chrotu vi. clx. 150 He 
than assemblyd to h>*m a strong hoo^t, and recoueryd his 
wyfe, malgre to all his cnmyes. 2548 Udall, etc. Erastn. 
Par. Mark iiL 30 Whose power the findes are compelled 
maugry'of thc^T heades, to geue place unia 1646 Earl 
Monm. tr. Bicudis Civil Warres iv. 67 She was maugre 
with those which w’ould have defended her, taken prisoner, 
d. without regimen. (Cf. Malgb 6, quot. 160S.) 
1413 Jas. I Kindis Q. xxiv, So inforiunate w.as vs that 
fremyt day, That maugre, playnly, quhethir we wold or no 
letc.]. 15^ Spenskr F. Q. v. i. 29 Until that Talus had his 

S ride represt, And forced him, maulgre, it up to reare. 1620 
ip Hall Hoh. Mar. Clergy i. xvii. 94 He shall (maugre) 
he forced to confesse, that [etc.]. 

2 . Phrases. Maugre (a person’s) teeth, head : in 
spite of (his) resistance, notwithstanding all (he) 
can do {arch, andtf/tz/.). f Formerly also in many 
other forms now obs., as viaugre [his) beard, cheeks, 
eyes, face, heart, mind, mouth, nose, visage, will. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2090 Maximian was suj>he aslawe 
maugre [MS. B magreij is nose. 23.. K. Alts. 5840 He., 
maugre the teeth of hem alle, Sette his rigge to the walle. 
23.. E. E, Atlit. P. Q. 44 Much maugre nts mun, he mot 
nede suffer. C2369 Chaucer Deihe Btannche 1201 Maugre 
mjm heed, I music haue tolde her or be deed. CX380 Wyclif 
Eel. Wks. HI. 170 pe fend may not do but if pat it turne to 
pc worschipe of God mawgrethe hys wille. c 2386 Chaucer 
if't/e's Prot. 3x3 That oon thou shall forgo, maugree thyne 
eyen. a z^oo^$o Alexander Made to be meke male* 
creue his chekis. 2470-85 hlALORY Arthur xx. xi. 816 
Kynge Arthur shalle haue his Quene and the maulgre thy 
v>'.sage. 1529 More Dyalogc iv. Wks. ij^li So should al 
our dedes go^ or badde, ascend or dcsccnde by the violent 
hande of God, magre our mmdes, e 2550 Bale K. Johan 
(Camden) 5 Quodcunque ligaveris, I trow, will playe soch 
a parte, Thai 1 shall abyde in Ynglond, magry yowr hartc. 
*5SS Beard sh. xe). 2624 Tomkis Atbumazar t iv. 
(26x5) C, Not haue his sister? Cricca, I will haue Flavia, 
Maugre his head. x86o Motley Neiherl. (1868) 11. xix. 
513 He may see your Highness enjoy your blessed estate, 
maugre tile beards of all confederated leaguers. 2891 Barrie 
Little Minister xHli, But, dominie, I couldna hae moved, 
magre my neck. 

t Xidatl'gre, V. Obs. [a. F. maitgrUr, f. maugri 
Maugue j^.] Irons. To showilUwill to; to defy, 
oppose. Also with down. 

2597 Beard Theatre Cod's Judgetn, (tdia) 179 Except by 
honible bannings and swearings theydesplghl and maugre 
God. C1609 Webster Appius Cf Virginia u in, Whose 
bases are of Marble, deeply fixt To mauger all gusts and 
impending stormes. 1632 Tatham Love crcnvns the end 
(1640) K ij, Had you smil'd as you did frowne, All his 
strength I'd maugcr’d downe. 

Maukin, maukish : see Malkin, Mawkish. 
Manl, mall (mpl), sb.^ Forms : a. 3 mealle, 
3, 6 male, 4 mayC 4-7 mallo, 5 mal, 5- mall. 
(See also the northern Mell j^.) 0 . 6-7 maull, 
mawlo, maulo, 7-S mawl, 7- maul. [a. F. mail 
(in OF. pronounced maU) = Pr. wrz/A-j, Sp. mallo, 
Pg. malho. It. maglio L. malleum (nom. malleus) 
hammer.] 

I. 1 . = Mace sb.^ i. Also, a wooden club. 
Obs. C.XC. arch, and Hist. 

<21240 Sa'.vles Warde In Celt. Horn. 253 Hare utiirude 
dutites wiO mealies istelcl. 2297 R. Glouc. (RolUi 4729 Is 
male {v.r mace] he dude ek uituene ac hat blod adoun 
^ndc. 13.. liratmut in Wonxm.AUincl. Leg- (1878) 301 
The>e hesuffred ofpe lurmenlours.’.xviii was beijmg on his 
body withe brennvng malles. 23.. St. Criilo/er ibid. 
(i£6i) 461 His false goddis he smate hame alle In sondir 
with ane Iiyne malic, c 1380 Sir Feruiub. 4653 A mayl of 
Ire he b.ir an hondc. ^1450 Merlin 339 Whan Arthur 
saugh the Ccaunic lifie his malic he domed the stroke. 
*5*3 bn. Berners broits. 1. ccccxvii. 730 They were ofhar* 
ncssed men.. mo than xxx. ihousanuc, and as many with 
malles. 2545 Ascham Toxoflu (Arb.) 70 A leaden maulc, 
or suchc Ij'kc wcapan, to l>e.tic downe his enemyes wiihall. 
2563-87 loxr. A. 4 M. (1596) 40/x Felix and Philip had 
Ihcir braincs beaten out wuh mawles. 2590 Spenser F. Q 
I. vii. 51 With mighty mall TIjc monsicr mcrciiessc hini 
made to fait. 1627 Drayton Agiucourt, etc. 30 Wiili 
liatlle-ates, HaU>eris Bills, and Maulcs. 1682 Bukyan 
Holy BVxr48. I have a .Maul, Fire-brands, Arrows, and 
Death, all good hand we.ipons, 2686-7 Aubrey Rem. Gen. 
tilism 4 Judaism (18S1) 19 The Holy-mawle, w^** (tlicy 
fancy)hung behind tlie Church dore, wc* when the father was 
se.tvcntie, ihc sonne might fetch, to knock his father in the 
iicad, as effeete, and of no more use. 1891 Cernk. Mag. 
Oct. 444 Steel caps, mall brigandlncs. .comjdcied this equip, 
menl, while in some cases the murderous maulc or Avc-fooi 
mallet was hung across the bow.jtavc. 

t b. //. A name given to the Parisian insurgents 
of X Mar. 1 3S2, who were armctl with leaden clubs. 

152$ Lo. B'erkers Froiss. II. clxxxv. (cl*xxi.l 563 lltc 
sayd Constable pul downe the malles of i’ar^-s.and punj-shed 
them for their lebellyons. 

2 . In early use. n massive hammer of any kind. 
Ko\v, appHetl to various s|>ccial kinds of heavy 
hammers or beetles, commonly of wood, used, (c.g.) 


in driving piles, in shipbuilding, in mining opera- 
tions, and in various operations on board ship. 
Top-mall (Naut.) : see Top sh. 

CX400 Lanfrands Ciritrg. 127 pou schalt smyle wih a 
mal eiker an hamer on h* greet eende. cr^aChron. Vilod. 
4332 Bot hU heddc was gret, Icyge to a grcl malle. 2432-50 
tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 229 Tubal hauenge delectacion in the 
sownde of the malles [etc]. 2460 Capgrave Chron. (Rolls) 34 
With a malle and a nayle sche smethimxn the hed. ?ci47S 
Hunt. Hare 91 Then eaery man had a mall Syche as ihci 
beiyn cloitys wiihall. ^ 2485 Naval Acc, Hen. l/Il (1896) 39 
Lcae malles feb!e..xiiij. Smyth Dame \vi Hazl. 

E. P. P. III. 202 He covdc werke wyih a mall Many maner 
of metall. 2523 Fitzherb. Hush. | 25 And if the barlej’e 
grounde wyll not breakewith harro\ves..xt wolde be beaten 
with malles. Ibid. § 126 Take thy mall agayn and dryue 
downe the edderynges and also thy stakes. 2591 Sylvester 
Du Bartas u iv. 342 Th’ Iron Maulc that chimes The intire 
Day in twice twelue equall times. 2676 Worli^e Cyder 
(16911 96 Others beat them [apples] on a table with mauls. 
2680 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 203 The Joyner's Mallet would 
supply the Office of this Tool ; but Use has made the Mawl 
more handy for them. 2688 R. Holme Armoury in. 312/2 
The Executioner with the Violence of a Blow on the head 
of the Axe with his heavy Maul, forced it through the 
Alans Neck. 1764 Char, in Ann. Reg. 23/x The instruments 
of agricultuie they use. .are a spade, a mall, and a rake or 
harrow. 18x2 Ckron. in Ann. Reg. 5 The stake, with the 
mall, was driven through the body. 2^0 R. H. Dana Be/. 
il/rtj/ ix. 20 We. .stopped the mall with rope-yarns. 2874 
J. H. Collins Metal Mining (1675) 6x Hammers. — The 
chief kinds used in metal mines are mallets or ‘ malls *, 
18S6 R.C. LESUE.S'r/i-/<i/w/rrVA<»g-viL 154 The shipwright's 
maul. 

U. S. slang. 2872 ScHELE pE Vere Americanisms 616 
Maul and Wedges.. Qiiexi used to denote the whole of a 
man's possessions, his movables. 

t b. transf and fg. after L. malleus. (Often, 
like hammer, scourge, applied to a person as the 
irresistible foe or the terrible oppressor of some 
person, class, or institution.) Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif /K/*f.(i88o) 351 pe stake is he synne hardud 
in inannus hen ; h® malle pat he driueh it wih is newe 
rehersynge of synne. 2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 43 The 
Sawden and duke of ‘lurkes, the grete malle of Crlslen 
peple. 2577 Vautkouillier Luther on Ep. Gal. 153 God 
must needes take this maule in hand, the lawe I meane,.. 
to bring to nothing this beast. 2624 H. Mason Art of 
Lying iv. 59 Luther was a great mawle, that battered their 
Babel. 2658 Rowland tr.Mou/ets Tkeat. Ins 952 That 
flower of Knighthood, and Maul of the Spanish pride, 
Francis Drake. 2722 Hickcs Two Treat., Chr. Priath. 
(1847) II- 34 Optatus..the great mall of the Donatlsls, 
li. [From Maul v.} i" 3 . A heavy blow, as 
with a hammer. Obs. 

2664 Butler Hud, 11. i. 527 Give that Rev’rcnd Head a 
mall, Or two, or three, against a Wall. 

4 . Rugby Football. A mauling or tackling. Maul 
{in goal)', see quot. 1871. 

2867 Rugby School Football Laxvs 28 Only those who are 
touching the ball with their hands may continue in the 
maul inside goal. 1872 In Rugby U. Football Ann. (1874-5) 
6 A Maul in ^oal Is when the holder of the b.ill is tackled 
inside goal line, or bein^ tackled immediately outside, is 
carried or pushed across it, and he, or the opposite side, or 
both, endeavour lO touch the ball down. 2874-5 Eugby U. 
Football Ann, 38 A maul occurred in the centre of the 
ground, from which Edinburgh emerged victorious. 2802 
Cail in Field 27 Sept, 458/1 This year the maul has finally 
been relegated to the past [by the Rugby Union]. 
lUtanl (ra§l),rA 2 dial. Also 5 malle, 9 maulo, 
[Variant of Mallow.] = Mallow. 

C1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wutckcr 644/34 Hec tnahia, malle. 
2674-92 Ray N. C- Words 46 Mauls, Mallowes. 2788 W, 
Marshall Vorksh. II. Gloss. (E.D.S.}, Maub, mahx, mal- 
lows. x866 Treas. Bot., Maule, Mabva iyiveslris. 2876 
Mid’Vorksh. Gloss., Mauls, the herb marsh-mallows. 

Maul (mgl), V. Forms : a. 3 meallen, 5-6 
malle, 4- mall. 0 . 6-7 maule, 7 maull, mawle, 
raawll, 7-9 mawl, 7- maul. [f. Maul j^.i] 

1 1 . Irans, To beat or strike (with or as with a 
maul or hammer); to hammer, baiter; also, to 
beat or knock in, along. Obs. 

? a 1400 Morte A rtk. 3038 Mynstcris and masondewes they 
malle to l»e erthe. CX420 Pallad. on Hush. n. 27 'I'he 
cloddis mailed be with mannes bond. Ibid, v. 5x6 This 
pece [of wood] amyddc his trunke hit is to malle. 2530 
Palscr. 632/2 Nowc that he hath done with plowyngc of 
our grounde go mall the cloddc>. 2609 J. Davies Holy 
Rccnie (Grosart) 12/1 See how they mall it on, In rulhlesse 
rage. 1633 T, Jamf.s Voy. 51,1 ordered the Cooper to., 
looke to all our Caskc ; those that were full, to mawle in 
the bungs of them. 

/tg. 2607 Hieron Wks. (1619-20] n. 373 A certayne 
hammer, which the Lord vseth in this scruice of mailing and 
breaking the he.'irt. 

b. U. S. To split (rails) with a maul and wedge. 

2686 in P. A- Bruce Hist. Virginia (1896) 1. 31B 

«r/r, Johnson.. doth.. impower you. .to fall, mall, and set 
up.. 400 pancU of sufficient jwt and rails. 2789 Anburey 
7V<Tt' II. 373 Fence rails which are made out of trees, cut 
or ^awed into lengths of about twelve feet, that arc mauld 
or split into railv 2856 Olmsted Slaz-e States 207, I 
always have tuo hundred rails mauled in a day. 1S96 i*.A. 
Bruce Econ. Hist. Virginia I. 317 Among the terms. .in 
the contract ..was one requiring the latter to maul six 
hundred fctKing rails. 

i*C. intr. T'o hammer. Ohs. 

*375 Joseph Arim. 508 Mi^tful men tn.illen porw ^beldcs. 
*615 IJrathwait AV/-<¥//tfr/.r (187B) 1x3 Her hands like Ful- 
lers wheels, one vp, one downe. Which still lie mailing on 
inj' costfell cro'*ne- 

* 1 * 2 . Irons. To Strike (a person or animal) with 
a heavy weapon ; to knock down. Obs. 


a 2240 Sa'.vles Warde in Coii. Hem. 252 Deoflcn h' ha.'n 
mcallia ant derueS a.a ant dreccheS wi 3 alles cunnts 
?<x24oo Morte Arth. 3841 And mett hyme in thc*rr\^. 
Schelde, and mallis hyme ihorowe. Ibid, 4037 , 1 salle e\c-? 


horsses legges, y» therr myghtie coursers lefte praum\i;- 
2596 Spenser F. Q. v. xi. ti I’he sad steelc.-ligbiin? ca 
lus horses head him quite did mall, 2612 Chapman Widnxi 
T. V. K 3 b, Lys. Would not my Ghost start vp, and flf- 
vpon thee? Cyn. No, I'de mall it down againe with ihU 
[r. e. a crowbar]. 2623 Purchas Pilgrimageww. xii. (15, 
805 Many Gentlewomen.. while his [the king’>] Ixxiiewu 
burning were mailed with clubbes, .nnd buried fours and fours 
in a graue. 2648 Gage West hid. xiii. 12655) 7= They 
mawled with a club those which had the Garlands. 

3 . To beat and bruise (a person); to maltreat; 
to knock about. 

£‘x6io Middleton Widenv v. i. 238 Your M'omen..uill so 
rnaul him With broken cruises and pitchers.. He'll never 
die alive.^ 2722 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 7 Aug., Mylord'j 
bu.dness is to hasten the peace before the Dutch are ten 
much mauled. 2748 Smollett Rod. Rond. (1S12) 314 h 
was proposed by Bragwell that we should. .maul thewaich. 
2858 Doran Crt, Bools 205 Thrashing the., bishop and 
terribly mauling his body of followers. 

4 . transf. To damage seriously; to shatter, 
mangle. (Said, e. g., of storms, shot, etc. ; for- 
merly of disease or the like.) 

2692 South 22 Serm, (2697) II. 42 Nor is Excess the on«!y 
thing by which Sin mauls and breaks Men in their hcahlC 
1709 Steele Tatter^f^ i P sThls Pasdon has so extremely 
mauled him, that his Features are set and uninformed. 1758 
Ann. Reg. 100 Her larboard side is most terribly mauW: 
there are seventy shot-holes on that side. 2805 in Nicolas 
Disp. A ebon (2846) VI 1. 290 noie. Saw some of the Fleet at 
limes, very much mauled and greatest part partly dismasted 
2817-28 CoBBETT Resid. U. S. (2822) 245 America is rot 
wholly exempt from that mortal enemy of turnips the fiy, 
which mawled some of mine. 2885 Runci.man Skippers ^ 
Sh. 1 12 The sea was mauling her pretty badly. ^ 

5 . fg. To subject to damaging criticism, injure 
by criticizing, * cut up *, * pull to pieces 

2593 ^ASHZ Four Lett. Confut, 50 By the eternal ie<l$ he 
would maule thee with. 2695 Congreve Prcl. HopUnC 
Pyrrhus 25 Far hence they vent iheir Wrath, Mauling in 
mild Lampoon ih’inlrigulng Bath. 272X Medley No. 21.240 
'iJie poor Whigs are every day so maul'd off by the Tone* 
for their Fanaticism, that [etc]. 2759 Dilworih BoPtp\ 
Finding themselves let pass free of all censure, and seeing 
the other sex so mauled. 2785 Crabde Newspaper 
vex and maul a minislcrlal race. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed a) 
I. 187 They are a class who are very likely to get mauled 
by Euthydemus and hi.s friends. 2885 Manck. Exam, 
B5 Feb 3/5 Poor Sir David Brewster, a really harmless nun, 
is mauled in quite a wicked fashion. 

6 . To handle roughly or carelessly (chiefly with 
about ) ; to damage by rough or careless handling. 
Also_/^. To maul down (dial.) : to lift down. 

2781 CowpER Conversat. 290 We that make no honey, 
though we sting, Poets, arc sometimes apt to maul the thing. 
2827 Clare Sheph. Cat. 256 She came smiling out, Saymg 
she haled to be mawled about With their black faces. 2^7 
Bushnell Chr. Nstrt. 11. ii. (1861) 264 He is a man inat 
mauls every truth of God, 2856 Mrs. Browning /irp. 
Leigh in. 906 To sec them laugh and laugh and maul llitif 
texts. 2878 T. Hardy Ret. Native vi. iv, Maul doun me 
victuals from comer cupboard if cansi reach, rnan. leSS 
Forfar Cornish Poems 27 You mustn't maul the fish awuL 
1^9 Ch.Q. Rez>. Jsin. 542 We. .regret. .that it lihc riiW 
Prayer Book of Edward VI.] was suffered to be iruuied 
about, in deference to the rather impertinent objections ol 
foreigners. , 

7 . inlr. {dial.) To toil, work hard. [Pern, a 
different word : cf. Moil v.] 

xBzx Clare Fill. Minstr. I 26 When he a ploughboy m 
the fields did maul. Ibid. 138 Huge baskets 
2872 Brierley Cotters 0/ Mossburn xv. 241 [She] LikM 
maulin' amung pigs and kcaws. 

8. Football trans. (See quot. 1856.) 

2856 Rules Football St. Peters Sck. York vii. The pkijt; 
holding the ball may be mauled ; i.e. he may be held msd 
the ball if possible wrested from hinu Rueby kchco. 
Football Laws x8 When a player holding the ball is mauiro 
by one or more of the opposite side outside goal. 

8 . Comb., as maul-text a., that * mauls ms text. 

2882 Du CiiAiLLU Land Midnight Sun I. 262 This jaaul- 

text preacher was reading in a loud voice ^erses of the 

Hence Mauled///, a., bruised, disfiguicd. 
rt 2700 B. E. Diet, Cant. Creio, Maul d, swingingly 
or soundly Be.al. 1782 hlME. D'Ardlav 
was 1 so mauled in my life !’ said he. 2828 Carlyle ; Up- 
(1S57) II. 305 The print of six horscnails on !ii> own maultu 
visage. 2854 E. Forbes iCrV. vii. (1855) 197.***'^*“ 

Severely mauled, the huntsman was able to make 
to his quarters. 29^ Daily Chron. 2 Jan. 8/5 * ' 

grievously-mauled nigger began to skin him [a honj- 

JMaular, -ard(o, obs. forms ofMALLUtu. 
Maulavl, variant of Moolvkk. - 

+ Maule, mawle, I". Obs. [Kchoic: cf.MiAi'i-.J 
iiilr. To cry like a cat ; to mew. 

*599 Minsheu sp. Diet., To .Maule l^e J.a* 

Cotgr,,Moilaner, to mawle, j'awlc, or ct>' like a iHUc ti- - 

Mauler (mg'lar). Also 7 mailer. [(■ MaCI- 
V, + -Kill.] One who mauls. (Somttiiiies use 
to render L. mateid -i- M.vut. a Ia) „ 

2618 NaUnton in Fortesc. (Camden) 74 TIh^ 

and confoundcr of theyr luitcl. 1655 [tee 4 

a 1662 Fulli r Worthies, Camh. (itOx) i. i*® Thon*' * 
Cromwell (the Mauler of Monasteries). *858 ,v' 

Fredk. Gt. ili.v. (1872) 1. 1C5 The i’olish Kmg. 
(laicmaulerof theTcuiech ItHter*). 2884 Atle/wnri 1 . - • 
*7?/* ' kc the great vampire and violence, the grc.tt r-ic. • 
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ISaTlley (mg'li). slang. Also maul(l)y, maw- 
l(e)y, morley, ?mylier. [?f. Maul i>.; but cf. 
Shelta (tinker’s dialect) tnalya, said to be a trans- 
position of Gaelic lamh hand ] A band, a fist. 

1780 G. Parker Life's Painter 116, I say, how are you? 
Slang us your mauly. Ibiti. 139 A Queen Elizabeth in her 
maully, that is, the key of the street door in her hand. 

De QuiNCCYil/of/. Greece Wks. 1862 XII 1 . 326 Holding in Ins 
dexier'mauley’ared herring. i888*R. Holvuewood' / iebbery 
tinder A ruts i, It takes a good man to . . stand up to me with 
the gloves, or the naked mauleys. 1891 Carew Auiob, 
Gypsy XXXV, 414 Being jest a bit too 'andy with my myliers. 

. b. 'rhe ‘ hand ’ that one writes ; handwriting. • 
1851 Mayhew Land. Labour 1 . 313 If they ‘granny the 
mauley’ (perceive the signature)ofabrother officer or friend, 
•Mauigre, variant of Maugke. 
3VIauling(tn§*liq),w';4j^. [f.MAUL?/. + -ing^.] 
The action of MAun vA 

'• cs^ooDcstr. 7'>'<y'952oMallynghurghmetallmaynlywIth 
hondes, xdax Molle Cavierar. Liv. Libr, v. ii. 321 He fell 
mawling of his souldiers. x83r Trelawkv Adv. Younger 
Son 1 . 129 , 1 have never seen a fellow endure such a mauling 
in my life. 1864 Field 17 Dec. 425/3 During the whole 
match there was a great deal too much ‘mauling’. 

Mauling (rngdig), ppL a, [f. Maul v. + 

-ING I hat mauls. 

X778 5 fMR. D’Arslay Diary June, Allowing for my 
mauling reading, he gave it quite as much credit as I had 
any reason to expect. 

Maxilkin, Maulmy : see Malki.v, Malmy. 
Maul Oa^. [?ad.Sp. mania imposture, sham.] 
An American oak, Quercns cliiysolepis. 

X884 Sargent Rep. Forests N. A tuer, (lo/A Census IX.) 
146 Quercns e/tryso/epis... [Syn.] Live O.'tk. hlaul Oak. 
Valparaiso Oak. 

Maulstick (mgdstik). Also 7 mol stick, 
7-8 mostick, 8 maUstick, 9 mahlstick, [ad. 
i)u. maalstok, f. vialen to paint + stok stick, Cf. 
G. mahrstock {maler painter), inahtab {stab = 
staff).] A light stick used by painters as a support 
for the right hand, and held in the left. The upper 
end is surmounted by a ball of cotton-tvool covered 
with soft leather. 

x6s8 Phillips, A Mostick fed. 1706 Maul-stick\ a word 
used in patntjng, being a round stick about a yard long, 
which the Artist doth rest upon when he paints. 1672 Sal- 
mon Polygraphke 165 The Stay, or MoUstick, is a Brazil 
stick (or the like) of a yard long; having (etc.]. 1855 
Thackeray Charac.Sk. Wks. 1898 III. 537 When Titian 
dropped hU mahlstick, the Emperor Charles V. picked it up. 
X87* J. Hatton Vail. Poppies I. xiti, 2x6 In her left hand 
she holds a maul-stick, upon which her right arm rests. 
2890 Kipling Light that/ailed jv, I'd let you go to the 
deuce on your own mahl-stick. 

Maulvi, variant of Moolvee. 
tMaum, V. vulgar. Ohs.-'- iratis. In phrase 
'mauming and gauming : To ‘ paw 
*738 (see Gaum 

jKLaum(e, variant forms of Maest. 

Iffaumenye, variant of Malmeny Obs, 
Maumerye, variant of Mahomert Obs. 
c 1380 Sir Fernuib. 2534 To be maumerye bo sche wente. 
Mauniet (mg-met). Obs. exc. arch, and dial. 
Forms ; a. 3 mahimet, (//. mawmez, -ex, mau- 
mez), 3-4 maumete, 3-5 mawmete, 4 -med, 
••mat, maunmet, 4-5 maummet, mamet, miu- 
mett, 4-6mawmette, 5mo'wmet(t9, mawjmette, 
6 maumette, mawmot, mammot, 6-7 mawmett, 
9 mom(m)et, mainmelt,4- mammet, mawmet, 
3- maumet. 0. 4 momeiiet(t0, mamenet, {pi. 
moments), 4-6 maument, 4-6, 9 mawment, 
5 mamnet, mamente, mawmente, -mentt, 0 
mamant. [a. OF. mahumet idol; a use of Ma^ 
kiimet Mahomet, due to the common mediseval 
notion that Mohammed was worshipped as a god.] 
i* 1. A false god, or an image of one ; an idol. Obs. 
cszos Lay. 14585 And bilasue be bah^e godcl,& luuieheore 
mahimet. Ibid. 29221 per inne he hafde his maumet, ba he 
heold for his god. 1303 R. Brunnr Handl. Synne 190, 192 
She shal noght to any be -setle Wiihoulyn leue of my mau- 
metle. The munkeseyd he giaunted weyl AftjThys mau- 
melte to do euery deyl. X340 Ayenb. 6 pe like bet woi>sipeb 
be momenes. c 1400 MAUNDEV.(Roxb.) xix. 86 pc kirke..es 
mykiil and faire and full of ymagery of paire mawmets. 
14. . Sir Beues 488 Whebure were slrenger god in hevyn Or 
all the maw^ijietles. 15x3 Douglas yEueis x. Prol. 153 Lat 
Virgyll bald his mawmeniis till hym self; I wirscliip noder 
xdoil, stok, nor elf. a 1529 Skelton Speke, Parrot 395 
HIoloc, that mawmett, there darre no m.-vn withsay. 1539 
More Dialogt 1. Wks. 1x9/2 The ydolles and mammettes 
of the pagancs. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 99 And ma- 
mantis als he hesgart mak also. Of Phebus, Diane, and of 
Apollo. x6o8 WiLLET Hexapla Gen. 326 Such images and 
mammetts were found In Jacobs house. 1647 Trapp Comm. 
Ads xix. 25 Wealth is the worldlings god, which he prireth 
as Micah did his mawmet. [a 1654 : see Maumetry i.J 
fb, transf A person or thing that usurps the 
place of God in the human affections. Obs. 

<*1340 Hampole Psalter xcw\.n Sum has syluyre his maw- 
met. 238. Wyclif J>/. IVks. 111 . 38 l^vynge moore vicis 
ban virtues, and so b^i serven mawmetis. c 2386 Chaucer 
Pars. 7 \ 749 Euery florjm in his cofre is bis Mawmet. 

*bc. Applied by Protestants to the images of 
Christ and the saints. Obs. 

1581 J. Bell //addon’s Attstv. Osor., 309 If those Maw- 
meii«, and signes of Sainctes, be erected in their churches 
for none other ende, but to put the beholders in remem- 
braunce of the Saincts themselves (etc.), 2650 Trati* Comm. 


Dcuf. Aui. 5 Those mawmets andinonuments of idolatry”, the 
Rood of grace, the blood of Hales, &c. 

2. An image, dressed-up figure; a doll, puppet; 
also, a person of grotesque appearance or costume, 
a ‘ guy \ Now only dial. 

1494 Fabyan Chrotu vii. 554 The c>»tie of Roan.. made 
them a mamet of a fatte & vnwj'ldely as. 2530 Palsgf. 
244/1 Maument, wartwrer ; povpee. 1583 Stucbks Auat. 
Abus. (1877)75 Mawmets of rags and cloutes compact to- 
gether. 1596 Shaks. X //en. IV, it. iii. 95 This is no world 
To play with ftlammets. 1597-^ Yorks. A rch. 4 Topogr. 
yrtti. xxxtii. i86«<»/r. These havyng folowed theire vTinitie 
al the night in sekynge there maumet, commonly called 
the floure of ihwell, would nedes bringe the same on a 
barrow into ye churche in prayer times. x6oo Lyly Maydes 
Kletam. it. 11.60 /o. What Alawmets are these? Fris.O 
they be the Fayries that haunt these woods. 0x608 Dec 
Relat. Spir. i. (1659) xi There stand a great many of Maw- 
mets, little ugly fellows at the fop of the hill, 1609 £7/. 
IVotnau in l/uttt. v. i. in Bullcn O. PI. IV, Julius Cxsar, 
acted by the Mammets. 1642 Fuller Answ. Feme 2 Hee 
..sets up. .a Mawmet of his owne dressing. 2892 Sarah 
HEWETT/^Z0ra«r Sp. Devon 15 It was at one time customary 
for village children to canvass the neighbourhood for sub- 
scriptions for materials to make a Guy Fawkes' ‘ momet 
•f b. Jig-. A person who is the * tool * or * puppet ’ 
of another ; a * man of straw *. Obs. 

zi^bo Pasion Lett. I. 514 , 1 knowe wele the Juge,W, Wayie 
his mawment. 0x548 Hall Ckron.. Hen. Vll (1809) 462 
Wherefore she [the duchess] sent Perkyn Werbeck, her new 
inuented Mawmet first into Portyngall. 2593 G. Harvey 
Pierce’s Super. 141 Nash,..Greene,..Euphues,..the three 
famous mammets of the presse. 

3. Applied to a person as a term of abuse or 
contempt. Now dial* 

a 2529 Skelton Agst. Garnesche 270 Thou murrionn, thow 
mawment. Thou falsstynkyng serpent. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 

Jul. Ilf. V. 186 A wretched puHng foole, A whining mam- 
met. 160Q Looh About You l.3h^ Downestubborne Queene, 
..Downe, Mammet. 1608 Machin Dumb Knt. in. F 4, O 
God that euer any man should looke Vpon this maumet and 
not laugh at him. x6io B. Jonson A tch. v. iii, 'Slight you 
are a Mammet! O, 1 could touse you, now. 2630 Mas- 
singer Picturei. i, How the mammet twitters ! 2892 Hardy 
Tess xlit, What a mommet of a maid ! 

1 4. A kind of pigeon ; =» Mahomet 5. Obs. 

1678 Ray lY/llughbys Omithol. x8z Mawmets, called (as 
I take it) from Mahomet. 2688 R. Holme Armoury n. 
244/2 Of Pigeons. .Mawmets. exceed all others, .from their 

t reat black eyes. 2735 etc. [see Mahomet). 2B35 P. J. 

clby A'rt/. Hist. Pigeons 164 Turkish or Mawmet Pigeon. 
Columba Tttixica. 

fS. attrih, and Comb., as maumet god, house, 
place, wood, worshipper, 

1382 Wyclip2 xvin.4 Hc,.hew3doun the mawmett 
wodis IVulg. /«cor). 1483 Cath. Angl. A Mawment 
place (A. A Mawment how.se); jdoliutu. Ibid. 232/2 
A Mawment wyrscheper, ido/aira. 1618 Fletcher Is/. 
Princess iv. v, Where I meet your maumet Gods I’le 
swing ’em. 

t H^au^meter. Obs. In 5 mawmenter, maw- 
metrer. [f. Maumet + -ERiJ An idolater. 

C1440 Promp. Pant. 330/2 Mawmenter, or he b^t dolhe 
mawmeiitrye, ydolatra. 1496 Dh'cs Paup. (W. de W.) 
VI. vtii. 243/1 Kemawmetrers,neglotons,ne wycked spekers, 

. .shall haue the kyngdome of heuen. 
f mCa'a’lUetrous, a, Obs. In 6 mammetrouse. 
[f, prec. or next + -ous.] Idolatrous. 

1546 Bale xst Exam, Anne Asketv ai b. Their most mon- 
struose Masse or mammetrouse Maron. 

Matunetry (mg’nietri). Obs.xy.z.arch. Forms; 
see M.\umet; also 4 mamentre, (4-5 pi. mau-, 
mawme(n)tryso), 6 mamoutrie, malmontrye, 
majnmon(t)rie, mammitrie, -ye. [f. Mausiet 
+ -BY. Cf. Mabometry.] 

1. The worship of images ; idolatry. Also * false 
religion heathenism. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6623 bai..hend his comamentes right^ 
ne heildid til na uiametri. CX330 King of Tars 803 Mi 
maumeirie ichul forsake, And Cnsiendom icnul take, c 2330 
R. Brunne Chrptt. (iSio) 320 pe Kyng sa)d.,b^ pape.. 
Errid mislyuyng, haunted Maumetrie. 1387 Trevisa Hig- 
den (Rolls) II. 279 Of be bryngynge forb of mawmetrie 
com wel nyh al be feyninge of poetrie. a 1400-50 A iexander 
4486 Maumentir>%..pat dose 50W dompe to b* devill quen 
lie ere dede beihen. CX4S0 St. Cnthbert (Surtees) i6<x> 
And to maumetry bai b^ini graythe. 'iai^ooChester PI., 
Balaam 6 , 1 xvyll, you honour no God saue me, ne Alaw- 
mentrye none make yec. 2530 Compend. Treat. (1863) 49 
Kinge Anttoche.. compelled y* people to do maumentry. 
2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 . 505 All mammitrie fra hegart 
thame forsaik. Ibid. II, 180 With all thair micht..to mag- 
nifie Alahoun thair mabter with fals mamoutrie. 2552 
Lyndesay Monaixhe 235 To sic mischeand hlusis nor mal- 
monirye. _ 2570-6 L.<vMBARnE Peravib. Kent 11826) 268 Let 
the souldiours of Satan and superstitious Mawmetrie, howle, 
and cry out [clc.J. *577-87 Hounsiicd Ckron. I. 207/1 
The £asts3xons..continued in their wicked mawmetne. 
[0x654 Selden TabU’T. (Arb.) 88 Heretofore they call'd 
Images Mammets, and the Adoration of Images Mam- 
mettiy : that b, Mabomet and Mahometry.) 

•bb. //. Idolatrous beliefs or practices. Obs. 

CX340 Hampole Prose Tr, (1866) 9 All mawmetryse, all 
wychecrafte and charemjmge. C1357 Lay Folks Catechism 
176 (MS. T.) In this commandement b forboden us..al 
mawmetrie^. 2550 Bale Apol. 142 Theyr vowes to holy 
churche the mother of theyr oldc mammetr^’es. ^ 2563-87 Foxe 
A. Sf iif. (1596) 610/2 They falsly and cursedlie decciue the i 
people with their false mammetries and Uwes. 

t c. Jig. = Idolatry 2 . Obs. j 

-0 2340 Hauxxjuc Psalter xevL 7 Aucrice b seruyee of maw- 1 
metr>’, and ilke man xnakis b^t hb mawmet hat he mast , 
iufis. C2440 JmoEs If'ell 220 pc firste foie bredc of bb 
wosc in coueyibe is mawmeto’®- j 


'1*2. Idols collectively. Obs. 

0x300 Cursor M. Hijs godds and bis maumentri. 
C2330 R, Brunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) 2337 pe folk mj’s- 
lyuande Worschipped. .Maumetry. ^2400 Octouinn i3c^ 
He ran with a drawe swerde To hys Mamentrye. 1526 
Ptlgr. Perf, (W. de W, 2531) 6 They be no true rychesse, 
hut false and deceyuable mammot^’ ofiniquiie. isSyGude 
6* Godlie Ball. 71 Stock and stane is Mammontrie. 

+ b. An idol. Obs. rare. 

2303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 4974 pese Phylystyens 
bat hadde be maystry Beleuyd on Dagoun, a maumetiry. 

3. Mohammedanism; = Mahometry. (In early 
use not distinguished from sense i.) 

CX386 Chaucer //0« of Latds T, 238 In destruccloun of 
Maumetrye. .They ben acorded. 1600 Abbot Jonah 217 
Those seaven Churches .. are now the residence of tlie 
Turke,and a sincke of filthy maumetry. 1638 SirT. Herbert 
Trav. (ed. a) 32 If (thiowing away the raggs of Mawmetrj’) 
he roab'd his soule with (rue faith in Christ. 2805 Southey 
Ball. <5* Metr. T. Poet. Wks. VI. 239 Now shall the Crescent 
wane,. .Woe, woe to Mawmetry ! 

Maimisay, obs. form of Malmsey. 

XMa-3 Med. Rec. City Ch. (E.E.T.S.) 290. 

IVlauiny, ob?. form of Malmy a. 

IffiatUi (mgn), a. Sc. Also 8 maan. [?repr. 
attrib. nse of ON. ttiagn sb. : see Main j.^.] Great, 
huge ; chiefly associated with mickle. 

27.. Herds Coll. (1776) II. 99 A meikle maan lang draket 
grey goose-pen. 0 2774 Fercussoh Poems (1789) II. 68 To 
screen their faces Wi’ hats and muckle maun bongraces. 

Mauil (nign, mgn), xi.l {pres, iud.) Sc. Forms; 
4~ man, (4-6 mane), 9 mann, 6- maun, [a, 
ON. man, pres. t. of munu : see Mun = Musts'. 

C237S Sc. Leg.Saints iii. (Andreas) 2060 Sa mane we bane 
trew, bat [etc.]. ax4cO'SoAlexanders68t pemen of hledl 
man, be ;oure leue, Lang all in cure lawe lely to-gedire. 
2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxi. 54 With sum rewaird we 
mane him quyt againe. 2577 in 3rd Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
419/x, I man prepair me to keip the same, c 2620 A.Hume 
Brit. Tongxie i. li, To make a conformitte baelh in laiine 
and English, we man begin with the latine. 1722 Ramsay 
Prospect 0/ Plenty 212 hlaun bauld Britannia bear B.nta- 
via’s yoke? 2788 Burns My bouie Mary, And I maun 
leave my bonie Mary. 2826 Scott Antig. xxvii. What’s 
dune in the body maun be answered in the spirit. 2894 
CKOCKzrr Lilac Sunbonnet 3^ Ve maun hae been terrible 
bonny in thae days ! 

Matm (n>en), vfi Sc. Also maii(n. [a. ON. 
magna. f. magn : see Main jA] To manage to do. 

2790 A. Wilson Poems 202 Death's maunl at last to 
ding me owre. Ibid. (2816) 46 (Jam.) Sud ane o’ thae, by 
Jang experience, man To spin out tales. 2895 Crockett 
Menof Moss Hags The thought of his kindness made me 
like him better than 1 had manned to do for some time. 

Maunance, obs. form of Menace. 

Maimch, var. MancheI; obs. f. Munch. 
tMaunolie present. Obs. Forms: smonge 
presawnte, mawncliepresaiide, 6 maunche, 
mounoh, 7inanoh, 7-8(/?jiri’r.)maiiohe-present. 
[? f. manclie, Munch v. + Pbesent sb. ; there may 
have been an AF. *mange-pnsent, f. stem of snanger 
to eat.] (See quots.) 

c 2440 Promp. Pan\ 342/a Monge presawnte, sichophnufet. 
1480 Cath. Angl. 232/1 ^tawnchep^esa^de, sicofanta. 2530 
Palscr. 244/2 Maunche present, 1560-x Awdelay 

Frat, Vacab. (1869) 74 Mounch present is he that h a great 
gentleman, for when his May.ster sendeth him with a pre- 
sent, he wil lake a last thereof by the waye. 1589 Rider 
Bibl. Schol., A Manch-present, Dorophagus. 2623 Cockeram, 
Mnnck’Presenfs, notable bribe-takeriL 

Slaunehet(t, obs. forms of Maxchet. 
Maunciple, obs. form of Manciple. 

Ida'Cllld (mgnd), Forms; l moud, i, 5-9 
maud, 5 mande, mawnde, 5-7 mawnd, mauude, 

7 moane, 8 maand, 9 t/m/.iuaun,mawn, mound, 
5- maund. [OE. maud, mgud fem. = MDu., MLG. 
mande fem., masc. (Du. mand fern.), mod.G. dial. 
mand{e. The forms inaitnd{e, mawnd{e, however, 
represent the OF. (mod.F. manne,6.\2\. and 

techn. mande), adopted from Du, and LG. ; it is 
uncertain whether the mand of some dialects repre- 
sents the OE. word or the later adoption from OF. ; 
as, however, the word has not been found in Eng. 
between the nth and the 15th c., the latter sup- 
position seems more plausible.] 

1. A wicker or other woven basket having a 
handle or handles. Now only local, applied spec. 
in various districts to denote particular kinds of 
baskets (see quots. in E.D.D.). 

f 725 Corpus Glass. C 635 (Hessels) Cofinus, mand. ^ 95 ^ 
Linaisf. Gosp. Matt. xvi. 10 Hu monlg monda (L. jPortasi. 
c 2050 Vpc. in Wr.-Wiiicker 370/19 Cofinos, xnanda. *459 
Invent, in Poston Lett. I. 481 Item, i). maundys. la 14B0 
Promp. Pan,. 330/2 iMS- S.) Ma«-nd. skype, sportula. 2489 
Caxton Faytes of A. 11. xxxv. 252 Men may lete doune fro 
the walles certayn persones in greie maundcs by nyg t. 

- > 53 S CovEnDALE £«/<«. Ai. 30 Like aj = 

maunde, so is the hert of the ptoude. 154® , hulk- 

40- an Acc. in Auticuary Dee. f.SES) eo A ^nd for hullj 
bred. 1597 Shaks. LmcAs Cc,«M. 36 ^ thoa^nd fat oui> 
from a maund she drew Of amber, vrJ ' . . . 

jet. 1600 N. F. Fruiterer's Serr. 

** 'J J u 1 »» eur ^ome call them) Slaunds. of 

uided Frur.. =60 Sweete 

quarter, or j the. in maunds of Osiers. 

ram^TCures Of ^ ^ and liner 

M?nd^-«rSo “r«'; sl5gVc.uocr.Srst. ef^r/r (.63.) 

^ i s A Basket, or rather a banti-basket u ilh tuo 

gdsfo“n on« Arnl 4678 H. McoFestser. in do,:- 


MATIND. 


250 


rrVrj Sadiftidswus (i63i) 46 Her own shorty Cloak, which 
she used with her maund under her arm to ride to Fairs or 
Markets in. 1721 PeriiY DassenJuiin Breach 16 Great 
MaandSjOr Baskets, filled with Chalk. 1824 Hitchiks & 
Drzv: //isi.Ccrauf. II.47J The pilchards.. are invariably 
carried by men. .in large maunds- BLACKMonc Clara 

Vau^/eart (1872) 114 After carrying into the kitchen the 
mighty maun. x8^ W. H. H. Rogers Mem. of the West 
xiii. 275 A great maund of cabbages.. fills up the body of 
the little vehicle. 

b. The contents of a ‘ maund * ; a basketful, 

2869 Blackmore Loma D. viii, I will bring you such a 
maun of things. Ibid, Ixviii, As fine a maund as need be 
of provirions, and money, and other comfort. 

2 . A measure of capacity varying with the locality 
and the commodity to be measured, Now fia/. 

2S4S Ba/ec Custovi-Ho. av, Bokes rabounde the basket 
or maunde ini/. cviij, Trenchers the maunde or bas- 

kcte.xx.r. 2583 F iv b, Glouers clippings the maund 
or fat. x66o Act 12 Chas. //, c. 4 Sched.^ s. v. BookSx 
Bookes unbound — the basket or maund, containing S hales 
or 2 fats. 1674 Jeake Arith. Sun>. (x6o6) 66 If the FUh be 
small ; the Aiaund or Moane,holdcth about a Gallon. 17x4 
Fr. Bk. Rates 3S Coal Stone per Maund 00 04. 272^ 

Switzer Praci. Card. in. xxx. 154 They sell them [arti- 
chokes] from two, .to five shillings J'cr maund, that does 
not hold above a dozen. 1833 J, Bennett AriificePs Lex, 
229 Maundy of unbound books, is 6 bales of e.ich 1000 lbs. 
weight. 28^4 ii'esl. Mom, Nc-ms 4 Sept. 4/5 Thirty trawlers 
landed from 4 to 15 maunds of common fish per sloop. 

3 . diah A utensil for moving grain in a bam or 
granary. Mop-niaundy a vessel used in breweries. 

2844 Stepiiens Bk. Farm II. 283 Weehts or maunds for 
taking up com are made either of wood or of skin, attached 
to a rim of wood. t868 Gloss, Sussex H'ords in Hurst 
Horsham <1889), Hop-mand. 

4 . attrib. and Comb,^ as mattnd basket^ form, 
-makery -zvoman. 

c 1481 Caxton 38/19 Ghyselin the mande maker 

Hath sold his vannes. 2551 Rkcorde Cast. Knoiul. (1556) 
247 This forme maye be called maundforme, or bellforme, 
bicause it is like a maunde basket, or a bell. 2678 H. More 
Postscr, in ClamnlCs Sadducismus (1681) 47 A Alaund- 
womans Clo.ak. 2843 Jml R, Agrie. Soc. IV. il 581 In 
stacking the oats, 1 have a maun-basket drawn up the 
middle. 

II Iffaund (mgnd), Forms: 6mao, mana, 

7 maune, mahan, mawTi(d, maon, mein, 7, 9 
man, 8 maun, 7- maund, [English pronuncia- 
tion of Hindi and Persian man. 

According to Yule, ultimately from the Accadian mana, 
whence also the Gr. uva, the L.mma, and theHeb. Maneh. 
The early form tmto is from a Portuguese source, the word 
having been, by a natural sound-substitution, adopted in Pg. 
as tttao [maon], homophonous with the Pg, word for ‘ hand 

1 . A denomination of weight current in India and 
Western Asia, varying greatly in value according to 
locality. The standard maund of the Indian empire 
is nowsioo lbs, troy, or Saf lbs, avoirdupois. 

In India the past and present local values of the maund 
range from under 29 lbs, to over 163 lbs, avoirdupois. In 
Persia the maund of Tabriz is nearly 7 lbs., the ‘royal 
maund ' (man shdh!) is twice that U’Cight, 

1584 W. Barret in Hakluyt ^0^.(1599) =7* A Man.t 

of Babylon is of Aleppo x roue 5 ounces and a halfe : and 
68 nianas and three seuenth parts, make a quintall of 
Aleppo, which is 494 It. 8 ounces of I.ondon. 1598 W, 
PiiiLLiP Linschoten 1. xxxv. 69 They [of Goal haue likewise 
another wayght called Mao, which is a Hand, and is twelue 

S ounds. x6rx H. Middleton in Purchas Pilgrims I. 270 
lach maund being three and thlrlie pound English weight. 
2614 \V. Hawkins in Purchas Pilgrimage v. xvu. led. c) 
545 Which.. amounted to threescore mauiies in gold, eucr>' 
maime is fiue and fifiie pound weight. 2625 Purchas PiB 
grims \. 524 The weights [of Persia] differ in diuers places ; 
two M.ahans of ‘I'auns make one of Spahan. 2634 Sir T. 
Heruert Traz>. 65 A Mawnd is six pounds. 2665 Phil, 
Trans. I. 104 They now sell us a Maon of 6 pounds for two 
Rupias. 1678 J. Phillips ir. Taa'cruiers Trav. it. it. 128 
It [mdigo] is sold by the mein which contains. .51^ of our 
pounds, x63i Frver Ace. E, India ^ P. iv. vii. (1698) 205 
^rhe Surat Maund. .is 40 Scar, of 20 Pice the Sear which 
is 37/. 'Hic Maund Pucka at Agra is double as much. 
1687 I^ovELL tr. Thcrenot's Trav. 11. 89 The Man of Isp.ahan 
is a weight of lucive pounds. 1788 Trans. See, Arts^X. 
124 .-Vi tijc rate of twelve Rupees a Maund of nearly eighty- 
two pounds avoirdupois. 1863 Fawcett PoL Econ, 1. v, 72 
Four rupees per maund, of 83 lbs. 

2 . Asa lifjiiid measure: see qnot. 

287$ B?t>FOKn Saxlcr't Pcchet B/r. ix. ted. 2) 325 Liquid 
mc.vsure. .M.-iumlsB P.aliiar9-8i Brid'sh Imperial Gallons. 

+ Itlaund, sb."^ Cant, Obs. Also matvnd. [f, 
lagging. Also, with prefixed word : 
A begging imposture of .n specified kind. 

1610 KouiJkNns rt// n 3, WTat nuiund doc 

you beakc, what kitid of begging vjc you? He myll your 
rn.aund, lie spoylc your begging. « 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crrx. I’ooimat^s Mar.vnd, .“in aitificial Sore made wiili 
unskickM Lime, Soap and the Rust of o!d Iron, on the 
Back of a P.e',:ger’4 h.vnd,as if hurt by the Inte or kick of a 
Horse. Ibid.t Kum.mavtid, one that Counterfeits him'clf 
a F«.'oI. Ibid., Senlders-Merx-nd, a Counterfeit Sore or 
Wound ui the I.eft .Vrm. X7OS Gnost: DU. Pulg. Tenj^ie, 
Masen's ti/cKvnd, a sham sarc ahiFu the elbow, to counter- 
feit a broken arm, by a f.ill from .a .‘cafToM. 

tSIannd, v.‘ Cant. Obs. [Of ol>5cure origin : 
possible sources arc F. vundicr and gu/mandcr lo 
l>eg. Cf. al.so Romany rnanf in the ^amc sense.] 
trarss. and inlr. To Ixrg. To rtctinJ it, ‘ to go a 
Itcgging*. 

T5^ Haritas Caveat (xSfol S4 To maunde, to rske or re- 
quyrr. Ibid, 65 Vandcr is the kenc, dup the gygger, and 
uuund that is l>cne shyp. Ibid. S-’k t6oS Dckkcr I.anth, 
/• Candlel:-hl B 2, The Ruffui cly ihc nab of the Har- 


man beck. If wc mawnd Pannam, lap, or RufT-peck, Or 
poplars of varum. i6xoRowLANDsA/<fir/r«j1/arX*-n//E2, He 
maunds Abram, he begs as a inadde man. 1618 B. Holvday 
Tecknogamia 11. vi, Wee had rather Mawnd then Mill to 
keepe vs from Trining. 262* Fletoier Beggar ^ s Bush w. 
i, You must hereafter maund on y’our own pads, he .saies. 
1641 Brome foviall Crew iii, Wks. 1873 III. 395 Let me 
hear how you can Maund when you meet with Passengers. 
a 2700 B. E. Diet, Cant. Crew, Maund-ing, to Beg, Begging. 
2720 Pennecuik Streams Helicon 67 Ilk an must maund on 
his awn Pad. 2791-2823 [see quot. s.v. Mausdls'C vbl. j^.]. 
tHaund, v:- Obs. rarc—'^. [1. Mausd j/i.l] 
trans To pack in a ‘maund’ or basket. 

1609 N, F. Fruiterers Seer, 26 How to packe or maunde 
appl». 

Iifi[aund(e, variants of Makd v, .Obs, 

2578 Whetstone wd Ft, Promos ^ Cass. tv. ii, The King 
maunded him her strayght to marry. 

Maund, Maunday, obs. ff. Mound, Maundy. 
t lilaii'nder, sb.^ Cant, Obs, [f. Maund z'.i 
-k -F.R A beggar* 

2609 W. Rowley Search for Money (Percy Soc.) 40 The 
Divill dike a brave maunder) was nd a begging hiniselfe 
and wanted Money. 2610 Rowlands Martin Mark-all 
G 4 To write of bU knaueries, it would aske a long time : I 
referre you to the old manuscript, remayning on record in 
maunders hall. 2641 Brome faz/inll Crew u. Wks. 1873 HI. 
377 The great Commander of the Maunders, and king of 
Canters. 1719 D'URFEY/*/V/r III. xoo ACraver my Father, 
a Maunder my Mother. 2829 Litton Disosvned I, ii. X2 
Hark ye, my maunders, if ye dare beg, borrow, or steal a 
single crokcr [etc.]. 

Maunder (mp-ndoi), sb.^ [f. Maunder y.2] 
Idle incoherent talk or writing. 

2880 Sat. Rev, 20 Nov. 656 Beatrice MeltorCs Discipline 
is not so much a story as a maunder without beginning or 
end. 2892 Pall Mail G. 22 Mar. 3/2 The discussion that 
followed was Utile better than amiable maunder. 

t IVXau'nder, Cant, Obs, [? f. Maunder 
intr. To beg. 

x6xx Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girle Ksb, I in- 
structed him in the rudements of roguerj^ .. so that now he 
can maunder better than my selfe. c 2616 Fletcher & 
Mass. Thierry Sf Theod, v. 1, Beg, beg, and keep Constables 
waking,.. maunder for butter-milk. 

Maunder (mp ndoj), Also 7 mander. 
[Of obscure origin; perh. imitative: with senses 
2 and 3 cf. daunder, Dander v."] 
f 1 . intr, * To grumble, mutter or growl ’ (Phil- 
lips, ed. Kersey, 1706)- Obs, 

Very common in the 17th c. Quot. 1848 may belong to 3. 
2621 Burton Anal. Mel, lit. ul tt. i, At borne, abroad^ he 
is the same, still inquiring, mandring, gazing, listening, 
affrighted with every small object. 2622 Maude tr, Ale- 
man's Guzman <C Alf,\,2^l When I heard them thus mutter 
and maunder against him, I came vnto them. ^2632 
T. Taylor Gods Judgetn. iv. (1642) 55 She began to mander 
and murmur, a 1708 Bcveridce /^rrV. Tk. i.(i8t6) 149 Not 
repining at their master’s commands, not muttering and 
maundering against them. 27x2 Swift yrnl. to Stella 
28 Apr., ‘I hate to buy for her : 1 am sure she will maunder. 
2740 De Moultfs Fort, Country^Maid 1x782) II. 286/1 'i’he 
door was opened : He maunder'd ; but Julia was beforehand 
with him. She said [etc.]. 2B18 Scott Hrt, Midi, vi. 
What are ye maundering and greeting for? X848 Kingsley 
Saint's Trag. iv. i,I^t halting worldlings. .Maunderagainst 
earth’s ties, yet clutch them >till. 

2, 'i'o move or act in a dreamy, idle, or inconse- 
quent manner. QGs\^K,alon^yazvay. Cf, Dander z^.i. 

C1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Vino Lane, Dial. ^Vks. 
(18621 64, I maundert up on dcaum hereobcawt ogen, olh’ 
seme sleeveless arnt. 2790 Mrs. Wiieelcr IVesimld. Dial. 
1x821) 25, I lost roe sel on ihor plaguy Fcls, an 1 been 
maundcrin Iwoa lieaal nects an twoa days. 2841 L\'tton 
AJ/. ^ Morn. 11. yi, A day-dreamer who had wasted away 
his life in dawdling and maundering over Simple Poetry. 
2887 Jessofp Arcady vH. 218 He came maundering after 
MUs Tasker thirty years ago. 2890 H. Frzokkxc Lawton 
<7rr/ 56 She. .maundered along wearily through such tasks 
of the d.aj’ as forced themselves upon her. 
b. quasi-/rf7«y. with axvay. 

2867 S. WiLBERroRCE Sy>. Missions {1874) 6rTo lake things 
as they arc, and not to maunder away our lives and our 
sympathies. 

3 . To t.ilk in the dreamy and foolish manner 
characteristic of dotage or imbecility; to ramble 
or wander in one’s talk. Also trans. to utter 
(something) in this manner, Cf. Dander v. 2, 

2832 Carlyle Sort, Res. x. iv. Mumbling and maundering 
the merest commonplaces, W. Colun.s XVotn, White 

X2I While he was maundering on in this way I was.. re- 
turning to my senses. x86o All Year Round No. 74. 569 
Signor I’agliafico’s double maunders out good Tory* port 
wine sentiments, i86t Huciihs Tom Brown at 0 .rf vi, 
'1‘lie hclp..v.a'4 maundering au-ay some. .sentimental ditty. 
1865 Lutncstonc Zambesi in. 63 Wc might maunder away 
about intellect. x85o TnoLiorn IfeKnav, etc. Ixvili, Men 
. .had heard the old -Slajor maunder on for years past. 

+ Ma-anderer L Caul. Obs. [f. Mausokii 
r.> + -rn '.J A profcs'iional b-gpar. 

x6xx Middleton tc Rearing Girle K 3 b, I arn 

. .a maundcrer v|>on the pad 1 coufesse. 

Zlannderer - (mg-ndaraj). [f. Maundeu p.s] 

+ L ' A imirmurer ; a grumbler . Obs. 

*755 in Johnson. 

2 . One w))o rambles in his talk ; a twaddler. 

1827 Dlachu', Mag. XXI. 7S3 An honorary member of the 
right vorNhipful company of Alaundercrs. 1864 Morning 
StaroZ May 5 TJic in.iniiics of some prosy ntauudrrf-r. 

Maundering (mjiidarig), z'bt, sb, [f. Mau.n*- 

mil XK- + -|.\(; 1.] 

•fl. The aclfoa of gmmbling or nmUcring. Oh, 


MAUNDY. 


sure you meete mee there. 7 'rap. Without any mere nu-' 
dnng rie doo’t. <1x7x6 South Serm. (1823) V Tx* 
maundermgs of discontent are like the voice and behari w 
of a swme. 2740 tr. De .Vouhy's Fort. Conntfy.Ma,'d{ri 7 \ 
II. 262 [She] had not digested the Blows, nor ihecominS 
^laundering she had undergone. 28x6 Scott Old M^r/y 
The principal object of her maundering was to dispbv i^e- 
consequence and love of power. ^ ^ 

2 . Rambling or drivelling talk; dot.'ige. 

i860 Emerson Cond. Life, \Vorshit\lV%. (Bohn) II.— 
In creeds never was such levity; witness the.. maund^-^ 
of Mormons. i8Sa Garden 30 Dec. 577/3 The craz)- maav 
derings of sentimental anti-vivi«eciionists. 1003 Scv 
Oct. 2S2 The nonpossumtts of the Vatican left an imp 
of senile maundering. 


t Mati'ndering, ppl- a.^ [f. Maunder p.i + 

-iNG.-l Begging. • 

1630 J. Taylor (^Vater P.) Begger Wks. 1. 100/1 Suppose 
a Begger to be in the shape of a maundering or n-andeibr 
souldicr. 


Matlllderiug (mg-ndsrirj),///. a.S [f.MABx. 
DER II,;: + -INO “i.] t Grumbling (o/ir.) ; wandering 
aimlessly; doting, drivelling. 

1848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. 1. ili, Sour old maids, acd 
maundering Magdalens. 1850 "Blkckxe eFschylus 
Lest with idiocy the thunder Harshly bl.ist yourmaonderirg 
wits. 1865 '1 ‘kollope Belton £st. xvi, I’he squire with a 
maundering voice drawled out some expression of rtgreL 
X904 Blac/ru'. Mag. Feb. 291/2 Nothing is more irritaurj 
to an active long-striding sportsman , . than a slupgiA 
maundering dog. 

t Mau’nding, vbl. sb. Cant. Ohs. [f. Macxd 
1 -k “ING 1,] Tne act of begging ; an instance of 
this; an abusive demand. 

2610 Rowlands Martin Mark-allQ fh. Being borne and 
bred vp in the trade of maunding, nipping, and foisting* 
2620 Middleton & Rowley World Tost at Tennis 4 Kyou 
take meamaunding,. .let 'em show me the House of Correc- 
tion. a 2670 HacketW^. Williams 11. (1692) 116 He deal: 
fairly with him ; not reckoning by his maundings and rough 
language, I79x-x823 D’Israeli Cur. Lit. (1859) II. 312 
Uttering a silly maunding, or demanding of charity. 

t Matcnding, a. Cant. Obs, [f. Maund zr.i + 
-ING -.] Mendicant. 

2636 W. Cartwright Royall Slave iv. ill, Some counter- 
feiting trick of such maunding people. c\6\^Roxh.Ball, 
(1886) VI. 321 A maunding (^ove that doth U love. 2713 
C’tess Winchelsea Misc, Poems 61 My Wife, acknowledge 
such thro’ maunding Tribes, As long as mutual Love,.C3a 
bind our easy Faiths. 

JVIaundrel, -il : see Mandrel. 

Mairndy (mp’ndi). Forms : 3- manndo, 4 
mandee, inoiidee, 4-5 mnndo, matindce, 4-6 
maimdye, 5 mawnde, monde, njnvmdoo, 5, S 
matindey, 6 mawndy(e, -daye, mawneday, 
6-7 inanday, maundie, 6-9 maunday, 7-S 
jnandy, 6- maundy. [a. OF, mande, ad. L. 
dntnm, lit. ‘ commandment * (see Mandate 
T he ceremony of washing the feet of poor persons on tlic 
day before Good Friday was instituted in commemorauen 
of Christ's wa'-hing the apostles’ feet at the Last Supper, and 
of his injunction that bis disciples should in like manner 
wash one another’s feet Gohn xiii. 14). The words ‘A new 
comm.’indment (tnandatum rtovusn) give I unto you, that ye 
love one another’ (ibid.^i) from the discour.-^e which followed 
the washing of the apostles’ feel, were adopted as the RDt 
antiphon sung at the commemorative observance, "h^h 
hence acquired ^the name of wnndatmn.^ (Hence OHO. 
mand&t, m Oifrid's paraphrase of John xlii. xi'*4‘l ^ j 
use, perh. owing lo the currency of diesmandati^xX.. *davof 
thecommandment'Jasa name for thed.Tj* before Good Fntlay, 
jnandaturn frequently denoted the Last Supper itself.] 

1 * The ceremony of crashing the feet of a number 
of poor people, performed by royal or other eminent 
persons, or ecclesiastics, on the Thursday before 
Faster, and commonly followed by the distribution 
of clothing, food, or money. In England (except 
among Roman Catholics), the distribution 0. 
* maundy money ’ (see 4) is all that remains of this 
ceremony. I hr. to make, keep, hold one's ntaundv. 

£2290 St. Brendan 764 in S. Fng.Leg, 229 And sethfehs 
[bis prociiraiour) uiichs iiorc fctalle pc maunde for-todohuy 
[h© AlonekesJ heo'dcn fare hcorc maunde. asyrsCnrspr 
/I/. 21611 A-pon jx; d.ai o pc inande [(7«V/. mondec, 
mandee]. 2502 Prixy Purse Exp. Eli:. X'ork (1830) r 
To the Quene for xxxviju pore women every wofraa 
illy. }d- for lier maund.iy upon Slurc Tiiur-^lay. »5J3 
I’lTZWiLLiAM in Ellis Orig. Lett. Scr. 1. II. 27 Jkat ny 
Kady the Kings Grauntd.ame during her lif kepi a U/' 
Maundy, X577-87 Holissiihd Chron. III. Uj^ofi 

Maundic thiirsd-iie he made his m-iundir, there Ksiurgnme 

and fifiie poorc men, whose feet lie n ashed. (fT* 

Diary 4 Apr., My wirc..h.sd Ixren to-d.ny at White H.nll m 
the Maunday,.. but the King did not wash the foor ;'e’>p c f 
feel himself, but the Bishop of London did it for him. 
in A. J. Siej)hens Bk. Comm. PrajeritZyh H . E77 y'« 

Order of the M.njndy. I’he Siib.Dcanl^egins the b^hoilair-' 
[etc.]. 2850 A. J. .STKf’HFNs Bh.Cotnm. prnyerW- t^nere, 
Jn England theritcoftlic Maundycont inur'd i<> l>eperfo^n'^' 
by our sovereigns til! the lime 01 James H, wbo^is 
have been the l.i<t sovereign wJio celebtatwl it m peric-- 
Ibid. 871 note, 'J’he ^Ofijee for the KojtiI Maundy . 
b. The dole made at tlie ceremony. 

[xsoa: Ace x.] 1850 A. J. .STnririiss Bk. Cemm.Pro.y 
1 J. 1:53 note. Every reripient of the MauJidy must ^ 
years of age or up'i.'irils. 2C65 Pall Malt G. X‘> 

On Thursday next Her Majcsly's Ivoj-al .^^numly 
given by the I.ord High Almoner, .to forty-six a?:ed r 
and forty-stx women. 

c. Ft. Almsgirinq, bounty, Largesse. Obt. 

*595 CfoiLLY iViti, Fit's .} F.snaet jZ A b’triuenef 
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writintj a Marchantes last will.. in which the marchant 
expressed many debts that were owing him. . .A kinsman of 
this Marchantes then standing by..5ajdevntothe Scriuener: 
hagh, hagh^ what saith my vneJe now? Doth he now make 
his Maundies? No (answered the Scriuener) he is yet in his 
demaunds 1602 Boys 396 Thy neighbour is bountiful 
in relieving the poor; thou seest his maundie but thou 
knowest not his mind. *647 Herrick 43 All ’s 

gone, and Death bath taken Away from us Our Maundie; 
thus. Thy Widdowes stand forsaken, 
f 2 . The Last Supper. Ods. 

X377 Langl. F. Pi. B. XVI. 140 The horsday^ byfore J>ere he 
made his maundee, Sittyng atte sopere he seide ]jise wordes 
fete.}. x38oWyci.iK.S>4 III. 415 Cri»tbeggidahouseto 
eele inne his maundye. 14. . Poi. Pel. ^ L. Poems J56A81 
A tabull Irer ys, hat men mey se That cryste made on his 
monde. 1533 hloRE Answ, Poysoned Bk, Pref. Wks. 1038/1 
The maundye of Christ with his apostles ypon sheare 
thuTsday, wherin our sauidur actually dyd institute the 
blessed sacrament, 1566 Stapleton Ret. Untruths to Je^ucll 
5. 7 The example of the twelue at Christes maunde where 
that most holy mysteries were wrought. 1640 Bp. Hall 
Serin, xxxi. Wks, i837_V. 419 He should see him making 
his Maundy with his disciples, on the Thursday ; and cruci- 
fied, on Good Friday, 

T b. The Lord’s Supper or Eucharist. Obs. 

*533 Frith Anno. More H vij b, The breaking of breade 
at the Maundye is not the very deathe of Chrystes bodye, 
but onelye a Representacion of the same, c 1555 H arpsfield 
Divorce Hen. Vlll (1878) 58 Nor to be secluded from the 
holy Maundy of the body and blood of Christ. 

"t* 3 , A feast. To make one's manndy : to feast. 
[*S33 Frith Anew, More M i b, Thys Lambe musle they 
eate hastelye and make a Merye maundye. 1545 Brink- 
low Laments 102 Vmo all beleuers the ceremonye of eatinge 
the paschalle lambe ceassed . . when Christ had chaunged 
it in to a maundaye of thankesgeuinge.] 1646 Quarles 
Sheph. Oracles 66 Their flocks do fare No better than 
Chameleons. .Making their Maundy with an empty sent. 

4 . attrib. Applied to things distributed at a 
maundy, as manndy ale, bread, cup, or to people 
receiving them, as ntanndy man, people, woman ; 
also T maundy -like ; maundy dish, purse, 

a dish, purse used to hold the money to be distri- 
buted at a maundy (Cent, Dictl ) ; maundy money, 
silver money (seeqnot. 1866) distributed by the royal 
almoner to poor people on Maundy Thursday at 
WhitehaU ; so manndy coin ; maundy-supper =3 
sense 2 ; Maundy-week, Holy Week, 

XSJ7-J8 in Swayne Samrn Churchvi. Acc. (1896) 60 For 
*Mawnedayaleijf.iijrf. for*Mawnedaycuppysxiirf. XS34'S 
Ibid, 73 *Maundy brede, iijr, 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 482/2 
note, The number and weights of the fourpences, twopences, 
and pence, being *Maundy coins, are the same for each of 
theyeassfiSjr-BrJ;— 4sr8 fourpences, 4752 twopences, and 
7920 pence. 1534 More Dial, Comfort 1. xix. (2553), E ij b, 
Not fays ^maundy like merite, as hys passion, nor his slepe 
like merite, as his watche and bis prayer. 1838 Times 16 
Apr. 5/5 The QueensRoyal alms were distributed.. at the 
Almonry-oflice, to the ^*^Maunday men and women placed on 
the supernumerary lists. *856 Simmonds Diet. Trade, 
‘^'Maundymoney. sZ6SCa\3iA9Bankhigx. 231 The Maunday 
money consisted of 4. 3, s,and i penny pieces in silver. 1887 
Roy. Prod, in Siandatrl 18 May 3/2 Pieces of Silver money 
called ‘The Queen’s Maundy Monies’. 1826 Ann, Reg. 
47/2 About eleven o'clock the *Maundy people arrived. 1332 
More Con/ut, Thidale Wks. 6^/2 At the ""Maundaye 
supper, when he Judasl went to beiraye the headde of 
that churche. 1868 Morris Earthly Par. (1870) I. i. 322 
As by the fire-light^ Peter swore of old, When in that 
■"Maundy- week the night was cold. 

H/Iauxidy Thursday. [See prec.] The 
Thursday next before Easter. 

[1517 ToRKiNGTON/’/^n(i884) 66 Ther we a bode Mawd- 
leyn thursday, Good fr>'day.] 1530 Palsor. 244/1 Maundy 
thursday, absolv. 1546 Langley Pol. ^erg, 98 Wash- 
yng of feet on Maundye thursday, that the priestes vse 
among them seifes, and nobles to inferiour persons. 1563-83 
Foxe a. 4* M. 1232/2 The Sacrament that Je^us Christ 
instituted at his last supper on Maundye Thursdaye. 1678 
Guupavjder-Trcas. 4 The Pope on Maunday-Thursday did 
censure and Condemn all Hereticks in the general. 1727-52 
Chambers Cycl., Maundy, or Maundey Thursday, Dies 
Mandati. 1840 Howitt Visits Remark, Places Ser. i. 260 
On MaundayThursday he washed and kissed the feel of fifty 
poor people ; gave each twelve pence, three ells of good can- 
vass, for shirts ; a pair of shoes ; and a cask of red herrings, 
ililaung-: see Mang-. 

^Vlauugee, obs. form of Manjee. 

183a G. C. Mondy Pen d- Pencil Sk. Ind. II. 148 The 
Maimgee gave the word of weighing. 

iffaunMe, variant of Makco .SV. 

3Maunt- : see Maxt-. 


HflLaupe. dial. Alsoymaulppjmalpejpmwope, 
mawp. [Of obscure origin : cf. the synon. Alp 
Olp, Nope.] A bullfinch. Also attrib. 

1654 Goostrey Chnrchio. Acc. in Earwaker .TandJitc/r (1890) 
248 For killing a dozen of maupes. 1670 Witinslovi 
Chnrchio. Acc. in Earwaker E. Cheshire (1877) 1. 115 Paid 
fot 16 maupe heads t)d, 1^3 Rostheme Chnrchio. Acc. in 
Lane. Gloss. (E.D.S.),Payd for maulpp taken 3810 Rostheme 
tetc.]..for every malpe id. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names 
Birds 6^ Bull/ittck ..lilwopo (Dorset). Mawp (Lancashire). 

i* SXaxu:. Obs. Forms : 5 ma'wr, inowr(e, 
inour(e, 7 maure, [a. ON. maur~r\ for the 
affinities of this word see MtKE sb.“] An ant. 
Also attrib. in maur-hill, house, an ant-hill. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy in How Mawros were men made on 
a day At he praj’er of a prinse k^t peopull hade lost. 
C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiii. 149 When i>e wedir es no5t 
hate, nc mowres hydes h^im no^t in Jieerthe [ere.]. iS-.- 
Scott, N. T. MaiL vi. so Quhar nouthir roust nor mo\ms 
destroyis. <-1450 Si. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2408 For Salomon 


biddes a slaw man ga To J>e moure. 1483 Caih. Angl. 244 
A P3?ss Mowre(v4.A Mowre); formica. A pyss Mowre- 
hylle (A, A Mowre hylle) \ fonnicarinm. A Mowre bowse ; 
formicalion. x6ot Holland Pliny II. yj<i marg., Maure- 
hils, corruptly called Moule-hils: for Ants were in old 
English called Maures. 

Maure, obs. form of Moor sb.^ 

MatirescLue, variant of Moresque. 

Maurian, -en, van foi-ms of Morian Ohs. 
Slaurisk, variant of Morris. 

UflCaurist (mg-rist). [f. (St.) Mattr + -tST.] A 
French Benedictine monk belonging to the congre- 
gation of St. Maur, founded in 1618, famous for 
the learning and literary industry of its members. 
Also attrib. (quasi-ni^'.) 

fiSoo C. Butler Life (f IVrit. A. Butter in Lives of 
Saints (1847) I. 12 Dom Ruinarl, a Maurisi Monk. 1893 
Dubl. Rev. Apr. 394 The name Maurist became synonymous 
with a man given wholly to God and to study. 

IVIauritius (mgri'Jas). [Name of an island in 
the Indian Ocean so called by the Dutch in 1598 
after the Stadtholder Maurice.] Used attrib. in 
Manrilius-iveed, a lichen {Roccella fuci/ormis') 
from which archil is obtained. 

1858 in Simmonds Did. Trade. 

lUCanser (mau'zar). [f. the name of the in- 
ventor.] (More fully Mauser rifie.') A military 
rifle adopted by the German military experts in 
1871, and perfected in 18S4. 

1880 Encycl. Brit. XI. 284/2. 1882 Voyle & Stevenson 
Mint. Diet. Manser Rifle. 1887 Mall G. 25 Jan. 

3/t In the original Mauser.. the soldier had to give the 
stock a smart stroke so as to throw out the used cartridge. 

Hence Hlauser v. {ttonce-wd.) trans., to shoot (a 
person) with a Mauser rifle. 

X903 Kipling Five Nations 168 When you want men to 
be Mausered at one and a penny a da)'. 

tMausole, mausolee. Obs. Also 7 mau- 
solse, -ly. [Anglicized forms of Mausoleuji. (OF. 
had mausole.)'] - Mausoleubl Also attrib. 

*585 Jas. I Ess Poesie (Arb.) 35 The Mausole tombe the 
names did eternise Of Scope, Timotheus, Briace and Arte- 
mise. 1603 Heydon Jud. Astrol. xiil. 325 The most sump- 
tuous Pyramide, Mausole, Colosse, triumphant Arche, or 
other monument. 2605 Sylvester Du Bartas u. ill. ij. 
Vocation 1424 No gorgeous Mausole, grac’t with flalt’ring 
verse. 1614 T. White Mar/yrd. Se. George 04, In which 
Georg bad no gorgeous Mausolas. x6z8 Bolton Ftoms 
(1636) 316 She betooke her setfe to the ^fausoly (hO call they 
the Sepulchers of their Kings). 1663 Let. in Taxemiers 
Trav. (1684) 11. 94 Two wonderful Mausolees, or Tombs, 
that give to Agra so much advantage over Delhi. 

Mausoleal (mgsinral), a. [f. Macsole-um + 
-AL.] Having the character of a mausolenm. 

2883 A T. Evans in Archteohgia XLIX. 53 It was in fact 
an example of the circular mausoleal churche.<i. 

mausoleau (mgsd^lran), a. Also 7 mauso- 
Isean, -lian, 8 -Icean. [f. Mausole-um + -an.] 

tl. Mausolean sepulchre, tomb « Mausoleum. 

X607T0PSELL Four-f. Beasts (1658) Pref., The Mausolean 
Sepulchre, the Colossus of Rhodes, or the l^ramids of Egypt 
might sooner be renewed. 1616 R. C. Times' Whittle li. 
593 The brave erect MausoHan monument, 1631 R. H. 
Arraignm. Whole Creature xii. § 5. 143 The Mausolean 
Tombe. 

transf. and fig. 2557 Grimald in TotieVs Misc. (Arb.) 117 
No costly tomb.. Nor Mausolean masse, hoong in the ayre. 
1654 Whitlock Zooiomia 248 Short-lived Pyramids, or 
Mausolaan Piles of stone, a 1734 North Exam. 11. v. § 53 
(1740) 347 He hath erected,. a Mausolean Pile of Scandal. 

a. Pertaining to, or resembling, mausoleums. 

1785 CowPER Task V. 183 Some have. . sought By pyramids 
and mausolzean i>omp..to immorialize their bones. 1831 
WoRDSW. ‘ IVetl Sang the Bard', That new Pile, For the 
departed, built with curious pains And mausolean pomp. 
1871-74 jr. Thomson City Dreadf. Nt. x, v. These shapes 
lit up that mausolean night. 

J^ansoleum (mgs^jlfzim). PI. mausolea 
(-li'-a), mausoleums. Also (erroit.) 7-8 matt- 1 
solasum, 7 pi. maiisoleas. [a. D mausolHtm, . 
ad. Gr. fiavavXdov, f. MavacvXo? Mausolus.] 

1 . The magnificent tomb of Mausolus, King of 
Caria, erected in the middle of the 4th c. b.c. at 
Halicarnassus by his queen Artemisia, and ac- 
counted one of the seven wonders of the "world. 

1546 Laucley Fol. Verg. iii. vii, 71 b, Mausoleum that was 
theTombe of Mausolus kynge of Caria. 1869 Rawlinson 
Anc. Hist. 151 Artemisia II, b.c. 353, the builder of the 
famous * Mausoleum’. 

2 . A Stately edifice erected as a commemorative 
burial place for or by some person of distinction. 

1600 Holland Ltxy 1397 Augustus made a Mausoleum, 
to serve for a sepulchre as well to himselfe and all the 
Emperours, as also for his whole house and name. 1638 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. (ed. a) 337 It includes many stately 
buildings; and Mausoleas. 2819 T. Hope Anast. (XZ20) I, 
xii. 220 Aqueducts, and temples, and mausol^ 1841 Elphin- 
STONE Hist. Ind. II. 151 Shir Sb.'ih wtis buried atSahserdm, 
where his stately mausoleum is still to be seen. 

^ b. loosely. A stately tomb. 

z6^ Neiv Hist. China 47 There are..sLx Hundred Four- 
score and five Mausoleums. 2756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. 
(1760) III. 241 Her busb.'ind Constantius, together with their 
son Valeminian HI, in a mausoleum on the left. 2802 Sk. 
Paris II. .vliv. 88 Lewis XIV never conceived the idea of 
erecting, in the Hotel des Invalides, mausolea, with the 
statues of the generals who had Jed . . the armies of the nation. 
1824 in spirit Pub. ymls. (1825) 374 His mausoleum may 
repose under the altar of Sc. Sophia. 


c. iransf and Jig, 

1696 Brookhouse Temple Open. 29 After some time, it 
comes forth of this Mausoleum a perfect New Creature of 
.Whitish colour, with Wings and Legs. 1760-72 H. Brooke 
Fool of Qual.wj^s) IV. 175 O! London, London 1 thou 
mausoleum of dead souls ! 2818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. lx. The 
dead, Whose names are mausoleums ofthe Muse. 

+ 3. = Catafalque i. Ohs. 

169s Lond. Gaz. No. 3059/2 The Body., was deposited 
under a magnificent Mausoleum. 2695 Lottrell Brief Rel. 
(1857) III. 505 Stealing part of the fringe from the queen’s 
mausoleum in Westminster Abbey, 1705 Lend. Gaz. No. 
4103/t A very magnificent Mausoleum Is preparing in the 
..Chapel. .where the Body is to be Deposited. 1727-52 
Chambers Cycl., s. v. 

Mausure, obs. form of Mazer. 

Mautalent, -telent, var. ff. ^Ialtalent Obs. 
]yEa<11*tlier (n 9*^3-i). dial. Forms; 5moddyr, 
iQOder, 5-8 modder, 6 moether, 6-7 mo(a)ther, 
7modher, mothther, 9 inortIier,8- mawther, 7- 
laauther. [Of obscure etymology. 

Often regarded as a variant of Mother, on the ground 
that in Norwegian dialects mor (‘ mother’) is often used 
vocatively to Utile girls, as fur (‘ father *) to boys ; but this 
explanation Is not verj’ satisfactory. The suggestion that 
it may be a derivative or compound of ON, nfy.., w^-r(see 
May j^.), or of some cognate of OE, tme^e'S isee Maiden) 
involves difficulties app. insuperable. In vocative use a 
shortened form maxo r, mor, is common ; see E. D. D.] 

A young girl. 

Chiefly current in East ^ngUa and the adjoining counties, 
but instances (with the sense ‘great awkward girl') are 
quoted in the Eng. Dial. Diet, from Glouce-Ntershire, Herts., 
and Sheffield. 

<rr44o Promp. Parv. 341/r Moder, servaunte, or wenche 
(6*. moddyr), carisia. 1573 Tusser Hnsb. (1878) 37 A sling 
for a moether, a bowe for a boy. Ibid. 39 With mother or 
boy that Alarum can cry. 1591 Fraunce Ynychurch A iv b, 
Will Phillis still be a Modder, And not care to be cal’d by 
the deare-sweete name of a Jlother? 1610 B.JossosA/ch. 
IV. vii, Away, you talke like a foolish Mauther. 1674 Ray 
S.^E.C. Words jzA Modher or Modder, Mothther; a girle 
or young wench ; used all over the Eastern part of England. 
1787 W. Marshall Norfolk (1795) H. Gloss., Mauther, a. 
little girl (jn common use), 279^1800 Bloomfield /TrcAarrf 
<5- Kate xii, When once a giggling Mawther you, And I a 
red-facd chubby Boy. 2849 Dickens Daxf. Copp. xxxi, 

‘ Cheer up, my pretty mawtherl * said Mr, Peggotty. 2865 
W. White E. Eng. I. 70 Throngs of noisy giri-s, ‘factory 
mawthers', as they are called in Norwich, 2893 Zikcke 
Wkerstead 100 Down to thirty years ago in this neighbour- 
hood a young woman was always spoken of as a ‘mawther’, 
or ‘raorther’. 

Ma'uther, mauthem : see Mather(n. 

I! IKCauvaise honte (movgz ofit), [Fr., lit.= 
'ill shame'.] Palse shame; painful diffidence. 

172X Lady M. W. Montagu Lett., to Ciess Mar (1887) L 
325^ Nothing hindered me but a certain mauvahe honte 
which you are reasonable enough to forgive. X825 Ben- 
TMAM Ration. Rexo, 86 A kind of littleness and mauvaise 
honte, which avoids, with timid caution, everything that is 
bold, striking, and eccentric. 1877 L. W. M. Lockhart 
Mtne^ is Thine xvii, The tnativntse honte and artificial 
cynicism so constantly to be observed in the Anglo-Saxon. 

IlMauvais sujet (mov^ siis{). [Fr. = ‘bad 
subject ’.] A worthiess fellow, a 'bad lot’. 

1847 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. iti. Bros. Birchington, Snob, 
(An obsolete term, which.. We should probably render b)’ 
fnanvais sujet). 1881 Forster in A/rtw/Vrn/asJaa, A large 
proportion of them again are the mauvais sujets of the 
neighbourhood. 

11 WCauvais ton (mo\7 ton). Now rare. [Fr. 

= ‘ bad taste ’.] Predicatively. What is disap- 
proved by good society ; ‘ bad form *. 

2784 Han. More in W. Roberts Mem. (1834) 1, 341, I know 
It is mauvais ion to have so little enthusiasm on ibis subject. 
1814 Mar. Edgeworth Patron, xxxvi, With men of sense 
she found it was not mauvais ion to use her eyes for the pur- 
poses of instructioru 2835 Court Mag.VX. p. xiv/i It would 
be considered mauvais ton to appear in any spring fashion 
till the season had been opened at Longebamps. 

Maiivaniline (movre-niUin). [f. Mauve + 
Aniline.] An aniline substance prepared by heat- 
ing aniline and dry arsenic add together, for the 
production of purple-red dyes. 

1885 in CasselVs Encycl. Did. 
f Mauvasty. Obs, Also 5 mauayste. [a. 
OF. malvaistiS, mauvaisiU, wickedness,/, malveis, 
matnjais,ha.Ci, Cf. Mavite.] Wickedness, malice. 

2474 Caxton Chesse n. i, Thou ne say that thou shall do 
it by pouerte but by cuyl and mauayste. Ibid. ii. v, A gyfte 
of grete felonye and of mauasir>’e [sic\. 1483 -~G.de lit 
Tour xxii. L iv, In this., is not loue, but rather it is grete 
falshede and mauuastye. 


IXaTlV6 (mov), sb. and a. [a. F. maieve: see 
ALLOW.] a. sb. A bright hut delicate purple 
e obtained from coal-tar aniline; the colour of 
s dye. b. Of the colour of* mauv'e • Also 

unb. ttiauve-colour, -coloured adjs. y-vtv 

IS9R.F. Burton Ceuir.Afr. in Jrnl. 

Beads .. mauve-coloured round or ovaL s el-;r+ 

oeCs Lad}f! Mag. XLVI. 6 i Th. lower s'-'A 
rimmed wiih niches of mauve-colour c pt 
ME ^tckcM,y Secret be. (.E6.) >37 " 

meed UD to her wabt. iE«i -T'- Mag 1 . 

e fchioLwe and really beautiful water and its vane- 
' ^63 Am rr-r Chm. 67= Jfauve thus prepared forms 
rittle^ubsmnce, having a beautiful bronrccoloured sur. 

r ,v“ w Thousos- Fry. Challtnpr I. 11. >36 Some 
wlM^uie patches of almond blossom tESa C.rdee 


mauve- 
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Hence flXau’vish. a., somewhat mauve. 

1896 VizETELLY Zclas Rcvic 187 Whose blue, mauvhh 
eyes pallns wUh enthusiasm he now. .remarked. 
Mauveine (ma’vin). Ckem. [f. K. mauve mal- 
low + -INE •'.] The base of the purple aniline dyes. 

iEd3 W. H. Perkin in Proc, Roy, ^oc, Xll. 713. This sub- 
stance is a bcu>c which I propose to call Mauveine. 1869 
Poscon Ctor. (1S71) 410 It contains a base of com* 

plicated constitution, termed mauveine. 

liflaiiix. Obs. exc. dial. Also ma'wk(©)sj mox, 
[Cf. mattkin, M.vlkin.] A low woman: a. a 
slattern {so in mod. dial. : see E. D. H.) ; b. a 
prostitute. Also used as plural, 

159$ Lodge Wits Miserie (1879) 44 You seeme to be an 
honest gentleman, go preliie maid & shew him a chamber J 
now mnux you were best be vnmuncrly & not vse bim well. 
1677 Otway Cluats nj Scafin EpiL, Shall steal from th 
Pit, anti fly up to the Box, There hold impertinent Chat 
■with laudry Maux. 1706 PttllxifS (ed. Kersey), rl/rr:e/‘j,a5 
A great .Uaiuts, i. e. a dirty nasty Slut. ijzS Street Rot- 
teries Ccasidcred 35, I had the clever St Mauks in town. 
17.. Ccmfl. Letter-evriter (17631 =13. I "as sensible that I 
should appear to no Disadvantage after his former JIaux. 
X79 . Pecce Derbiciems (E. D. S.) ^5 Mox . . -for Manx, hy 
which they mean a foolish and slatternly woman. 

+ SCauze. ois, [Arab. matt:.} The plan- 
tain-tree. 

1681 Grew Musxuin ri. 323 The Spike or Head of the 
Aegyptian Mauze. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sttpp., Mnuz. 
a name used by some authors for the tansa. or plantain-tree. 

Maveia^s, obs. forms of M.wis. 

■ Mavelarti, obs. form of M.\LL.MtD. 

II Maverick fmm'vorik), sb. Also mavoriok. 
[Said to be named from Samuel Maverick, a Te.xan 
rancher about 1S40 who habitually neglected to 
brand his calves.] 

1 . U. S. In the cattle-breeding districts, a calf or 
yearling found without an owner’s brand. 

1872 ScHELE OE VcMCL Americanians zte, 1887 F. Francis 
Juri. Saddle 4 Moceaxin 172 Nowadays you donk dare to 
clap a brand on a mavorick even._ rS^ Remington in 
Harper's Mag. Feb. 356 In a dell in the forest we espied 
some * mavericks or unbranded slock. 

2 . trails/, a. A masterless person ; one who is 
roving and casual. 

xSgi Kipling Life's Handicap 193 K very muzzy Maverick 
smote his sergeant on the nose. 1903 CzrV/VXLUI. 358/3, 

1 felt as if l..for once was a happy maverick soul in the 
world at large. 

b. ‘ Wesleni U.S. Anything dishonestly ob- 
tained, as a saddle, mine, or piece of land ’ \Ceitt. 
Diet. 1S90). 

Hence Ma'verlck v. iratts., ‘ to seize or brand 
(an animal) as a maverick; hence, to take pos- 
session of without any legal claim ; appropriate 
dishonestly or illegally ’ (6V«/. Diet.'). 

Mavis (rtufbvis). Now/ae/. and r/;<r/. Forms: 
4-6 raavya, 5 mawTs(sa, mavyce, tnnuvys, 
maviss, 6 mavyss, Sc. mnvais, nanves, 6-7 
maviase, 9 diat. mavish, 6- mavis. //. 4-6 as 
sins’, (also 5 maviea) ; 7- niavis(8)es, [a. K. 
viaiivis masc., in OF. fern, (iz-i.gth c.), *ma!vis 
(med.L. tnalvitius, 1,4th c. ; An,gIo-L. maviseus, 
iSth c.), ■= .Sp. vtalviz (7 from Fr.), Neapolitan 
vtari’izto ; the ulterior etymology is unknown.] 

1 . The song-thrash, Tsirdus musicus. 

7^1365 Chaucer Rout, Rose 66 $ Thrustles, terms, and 
mavys, That songen for to winne hem pr>'s. c 1440 Proinp, 
Parv. 33'/x Mavycc, byrde, tuaz’iscus, vierula^ fallica. 
rz45o Holland J/ou'tai 71a The Maviss and the ^I«^]e 
X47X Ripley Co////. W/cA. Ep. lit. in Ashm. (1652) X15 
Crowes, Popingayes, Pyes, PekocUs, and Mavies. n xSzq 
Skelton P/t. ^farozve 424 The mauys with her whystcll 
Slial rede there the pj-stcll. X549 Com/'l. Scot. 39 The 
maucls tiLiid myrihl for to mok the merle. X595 Spenser 
Rf'Uhal. Ixxxiv, So docs the Cuckow, when the -Mavis sings, 
llcgin his wiilesse note apace to clatter. 1604 Drayton 
Ca*/c 1 13 In vonder goodly I’rce, ^\^lerc the sweet Merle, 
and warbling Mavis liee. 1626 Bacon Sylva % 676 In Birds ; 
Kites and Kestrels haue a Kesembkance with Haakes;.. 
lUack'birds with^'Ilinishcs, .ntiJ Mauivses. 1725 Ramsay 
Cenite Sitr/h. n. iv, Delightfu* notes That warble through 
the merle or mavU’ throats. 1791 Burns Lavient Q. 

Scots »3Thc mavi^ mild wi* m.mya note. Sings •drow<y day 
lorest. x8io .Scott Lady 0/ L, iv. xii, Merry it is in the 
good greenwood When the mavU and merle arc singing. 
1830 'Iennvson Cloribel, The clc.ir.voiced mavis dwcllcth.. 
Where Claribcl low-Hcth. 1849 Dickens Daz'. Ceff. iii. 
‘Like two young mavi-ih«^*, Mr. Pcggoiiy said. 

‘OutDA * In Winter City viii. 237 'Phe ma\is and blackbird 
were pinging. 

tramf. 1821 Scott AV/;//rt'. v, I must visit this mavis 
[Amy Uobvarll, brave in apparel.. and gay in temper. 

2 . J\f(r/ls skate : a British species of Ray, Raja 
cxyrhyr.cha. 

1810 Neill ? 8 (Tam.). 182S Flejiing ///V.'. y 7 r/V. 
<\ /••////. 171 tiharjvuoscd Kay. ..May Skate, Mavis Skate. 

1 3 * [Perh. a difTercnt word.] Some kind of 
tobacco. Obs, 

x 6 S 3 R. Houic Arsn.wry ill. »\ii. (Roxb.) Sons of 
Tobacco. Big \aUe.,..Amago. Mavis. 

t Mavite. •be. OSs. AUo 4 mawitc, mnTri’to. 
[a.Ol'.mti/-, mauvitii, var.of //lu/i’dA/tV: sccM.mi- 
VASTV.] Malice, evil intent. 

X37S lUKtiou* Rntcr x. xtC Bot trabiy-t In hwit As 
symtulc folk, hut rmawyte, /h\L\u 213 .And lie, that oflhair 
tnaviic WUt iia Ids say Jas tar.a. 


il IffiavorS (uieS'vpJz). [L. : see Maks.] —Mars. 
a 1592 Lodge & Greene <xs93) C 2, Nympbes, 
Knanck<, sing for Mauors drawcih nigh. 1602 iVarcissus 
(1803) 333 'Ibe sweat hot breath of blosving Mas'ors. 2633 
J, f'lSHER/^t/i/z/r/T Trees ProL, Mavors for Rome, Neptune 
for Alt-'ion stands. xB68 Tennyson Lucretius 82 Then would 
I cry to thee To kiss thy Mavors, roll thy tender arms 
Round him. 

tKEavOTtial, a, Obs, [ad. L. *mdvortialis 
of or belonging to Mavors, f. Mdvori^, Mavors 
see prec. and -ial.] = next adj. 

1593 Loerine tv. i, Once was I guarded with Mavortial 
bands. x6t6 J. Lane Cent, S^n's T, (Chaucer Soc ) 57 
Mavortial Cambuscan. 1639 Dbumm. of Hawth. ChnL 
lett^e K/its. Errant Wks. (1711) 231 Awaken your sleeping 
courages with mavortial greetings. 

i* 3VIavo*2^tiail, cl, and sb, Obs, [f. L. PiLvorti' 
us {J, Mdvorl-e/n Mavors) +* an.] a, adj\ 
like, martial, b. sb, A warrior. 

1537 Grimald 0 / A^. Ch. in Tottets Misc, (Arb.) xxs Ma» 
uortian moods, Saturnian furies fell. X598 Marsto.n Sco, 
VillanU ii. vH. 205 Behold yon sprightly dread Mauortian. 
x6oo Tourneur Trans/, Ixvi, O peerelesse worth I 

O worth Mavoriian ! 

11 lUCavoiumeeil (mavf/Tnrn). Also 9 mavour- 
niu. [Irish mo mhtmttn^ My darling. 

xSoo Camtcell Exile of Erin v, Erin mavoumin. 1883 
H. Jay Cavtaught Cousins I. ix. 209 Hush, mavourneen, 
don't cry, 

Slaw (nig), Forms: i masa, mas©, 2 
mabs©, 3 mabe, matigb, 3-7 mawe, 4 magb, 
ma^e, mau(e, 4 maw. [Com. Teut. : OE. maja 
wk. masc. (once map/ \vk. fem.) = Ol'ris, maga, 
MDn. magke (mod.Du. maag) fern., OHG. mago 
(MHG., mod.G. mage/t) masc., ON. mage wk. 
masc. (S\v. inagCy Da. tnave) OTent. *magou‘,'] 
L The stomach (of men and animals) ; the cavity 
of the stomach. Now only (exc. in ludicrous use) 
applied to the stomach of animals, esp. mammals; 
s/ee. the last of the four stomachs of a ruminant, 
•f To close the maw, to slop looseness of the bowels, 
t To chaw ipnes\ ma 70 s to fret internally. 
e 725 CorJusCloss. S S73( Hessels) A‘f<////<TMH///, masa. c xooo 
vElfric Gloss, in Wr.Avrdcker 159/14 l/entriculns, mage. 
/bid. 161/2 AVb///<tc/iwt, ma^a. c loeo Sax. Leechd, II. 4 He 
cym 5 of acolodum majan. /1122s Ancr. R. 370 J>c on 
was iwuned, uor bU koldc mawe uono nnUen bote ^ices. 
^1275 XI Pains of Hell 148 in O. E. Misc. X51 (jripes 
freteb heore Mawen. c 1386 Chaucer Man of Lazo's T. 
388 Who kepte lonas In the fisshes mawe Til he was 
spouted vp at Nynyuee? 1393 Lakcu P. PI. C. xvn. 218 
I The man that muene hony cel his mawe hit engleymeth. 
CX430 V'‘7V{/Ct>ijArry*^^T.39ThegTeiewombe of he Schepe.hai 
is, he mawe. X513 Bk, Ktrnyn^e in Babees Bk. 266 Mylke, 
creme, & louncat, they wyll close the mawe, & so dooth a 
posset. 1544 Phaer Regim. Life (1553) E ij b, The irawe 
of an olde cocke dried, and made in pouder, is cxccdmg 
good to drink in red wine. 2590 Spenser F, Q. i. Iv. 30 
But inwardly he chaxi'cd his ownema\v At neighbours wehn. 
1603 Shaks. Mach. HI. iv. 73 If Charnell houses, and out 
Graues must send l*hosc that we burj', backe; our Menu* 
meiils Shall be the Mawes of Kjtes, 2612 Purchas Pib 
grima'je (1614) 354 Euery tenth man being by lot tithed to 
the sh.nmblcs, and more returning in their fcllowes mawes, 
then on their owne legges.^ 1706 E. Ward Wooden World 
Diss. (1708) 102 It’s a plain Symptom, that his Maw’s out 
of order. x727-4x Chambers Cycl. s. v.. The .‘{bctriasus, 
popularly called the ////ire, is the last of the four {sc. stomachs 
of rumlnantsh 2769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Honsek/r. (1778) 
17 Scald the maw or paunch (of the turtle], 2819 Bvkon 
yuan It, .x.xxtv, Fright cured the qualms Of all the luckless 
landsmen’s sea-sick maws, 2852 Mavne Reid Seal/ Hiiut. 
.XNXviii, 'llic night-hawk has filled Jiis ravenous maw. 2661 
J. Pycroft Agony Point (1862) 381 A shark with a sailor’s 
bacc>’-box in his maw, 2887 W, Morris Odyss, ix. 296 
Whenas the Cyclops had filled bis mighty maw. 

b. irausf.waA Jig,\ chiefly with reference to a 
metaphorical voracity, 

(Cf. sense 3, which in figurative uses blends with this.) 
C2386 Chaucer Shi/ntans Prot, 28 Ther is but litll 
laiyn in my mawe. 2599 Middleton Micro-Cynicon Wks. 
(Bullen) VIII. 134 The wide maws of more scopious hakes. 
2607 SiiAKS. Timon tii. iv, 52 Then they could smile, and 
fawnc vpon his debts, /\nd lake doivnc th’ Intrcst into their 
glutt’nous Mawes. 2654 Whitlock Zootomia. 403 Time 
. . whose Maw hath devoured the sxiry Ruincs of iho'C 
st.alcly Piles (etc). xfAy Milton P. L. x. 991 Death Shall 
..with us two Be forc'd lo saii«fie his Rav'nous Maw. 2742 
Youkc AV, Th. vif. Q22 Pluck’d from foul Devastation's 
famish'd Maw. 2B33 Marrvat /*. Sim/lexxxx^ Yellow Jack 
had filled his maw, and left the rest of us alone, 2875 
Gladstone Glean. VI. xxxs'i. stS The dewuring maw of 
the agents of the Popedom. 2880 *Ouida* Atotlix III. 25 
It is only the prison s masv that is never full. 

fc. Inmost recesses. Obs, 0 ttoucc^ttse,) 

2630 Lord BanlnnsZi Some of the Rajahs ycclded, others 
fij-ing to rctjTcmcnts impregnable, lay in the .M.twc of the 
coontrey (etc.]. 

2 . Applied lo other internal parts, fa. The 
abdominal cavity as a whole ; the belly. Obs, 

1207 R. Clouc. (KolU> 6363 Here is J»at knif al blodi k^t 
ich bro^te him wip of dawe & smot in horu l»c foundement 
(“k *so in to b* mawe. «x 2300 Cursor M, 22394 AU l*c 
filthcs of hi» maugh sal brisi vie at his hindwtru 2483 .lAr/i/- 
of F.X'esUam {Arl».»85 The maw and inwardc bowels of him 
yat sate in the sadelfe were sore »mj’t tho.-ow. 

f b. 'Hic womb. Ohs, 

\ a 2300 R. K, Psalter cxxxs'iil. 23 Fra maghe ofe mi moder 
, me kcpc/I l>ou. c 333$ Metr, /lent. 124 Quen sain T*honiat 
J was in hiT maw. « 2340 Hamtou: I rii. 3 Alicr.d etc 
j sjTiful fra maghc maricej. 

f C, l*hc Uver. Obs, 


1382 WVCLIF Exod. XXIX. I3l'he calle of the maue ,, 
Foe. m Wr.-Wulcker 5B3/36 7 «^H^ihe mawe. nsieo-w 
Alexander 450S Cupido has |>e cusiodi & cure of rr.a*A 
r244o Ptomj. Farv. 330/1 Maw,>V«:///-. C1500 A’raAVvv 
Mnyd 216 in Hazl. E. P. P. 111 . jo My herte and rnaae To 
rent and drawe..Cheseth not he? 

t d. The honey-making apparatus of bees. Oh 
2577 B. Gooce HeresbacRs Husb. iv. (1586) iSob. 
sucked vp from the leaues by the Bees and digested in thtf- 
mawes. 2609 C. Butler Fem, Mon. tv. (1623) Hj, Yci 
-shall neuer find his (the Bee’s] maw without a good dnpcf 
the purest nectar. 

t e. The crop of a granivorous bird. 0 ^;. 

1658 Rowland Moufet's Theat. Ins. 1023 Hens feed cn 
Earwigs : . . I have found a great number of them in their 
Mawe-i. 2732 Arbuthnot Nat. Ailments (1755) 222 Their 
[rc. gninivorous birds’] maw is the Happer which holds acd 
softens the Grain,lettingil drop by degrees into the Slonuti. 
f. The * swim-bladder ’ or sound of a fish. 

/rx430 Two Cookeiy-hhs.sZ Take the Mawes of Turbet, 
Haddok, or Codeling, 2883 R. Haldane It ’erkshej Re:d/ts 
Set, II.' 355 Isinglass or fish glue, in Us raw stale, is the 
‘sound’, *maw’, or swimming bladder of s-arious kinds cf 
fish. 

3 . The throat, gullet; now chie.fiy, the jaws or 
mouth (of a voracious mammal or fish). 

2530 Palscr. 244/1 Mawe of a ht^itjoz’sier. 2814 CtRV 
Dante., Paradise iv. 4 A Iamb between the niawOf l«o 
fierce wolves. 2843 Lvtton Last Bar . !. vii, I’he philoNN 
pher’s hand closed on them as the fish’s maw closes on the 
baiL 2867 F. Francis AngUngx. (1880) i Within reach of 
its voracious maw. 2873 G. G Davies ^MereXx.^ 

A \iule black hall has gone dov.-H ihc hungry mav; of a piVt. 
fig. 2851 H. Melville Whale i.v, 44 , 1 saw the optninj 
maw of hell. 

1 4. Used (like stomach) for : Appetite, inclina- 
tion, liking.. Obs. 

1598 JoNSON Ev. Man in Hum. iif. iv. (1616) 38 0, 1 doe 
slomack them hugely I I haue a maw now, and’t were for 
Bevis his horse, against 'hem. 2602 Marston Anicr.los 
Rev. IV. V, Have you no mawe to restitution ? 2607 M<udle- 
TON Fam. Love v. iii. 246 If you have any maw, feed here 
till you choke again. 2^5 Milton Colast, Wks. 1851 IV. 
365 Next tlieword Politician U not us’d lo his maw, and 
therupon he plates the most notorious bobbihors. 166S K. 
L’EsTRANCEfYj. (2708) 37, I have no great Maw to 

go home again. 2704 (Fibber Careless Hush. v. {1703) 5 ^ 
I have no great Maw to that Busines.s, meihinks. 

6. allrib. and Comb., as maw-bound a., consti- 
pated {Syd. Soc, Lex, 1 S90) ; also f a constipated 
disease in cattle; tniaw-gut (see quot. 1O07}; 
t maw-mother, a mooncalf or * false conception^ 
{tumor veutns) ; f maw-skin, the stomach of a 
calf which has fed on nothing but milk, 

<2 272* Lisle Hush. (1752)344 The distemper in cows called 
the ‘maw-bound ..comes from a surfeit by hein^ oveiheaied 
by driving. 2848 Rural Cycl. 1 1 . 486 Crain.sicK\ or Maze* 
bound^ a great and dangerous distension of the rumen of 
cattle. 2607 'IbpSELL Fourf.Beasts (1658) 153 He hath his 
gall in his ‘maw-gut. Ibid, 500 The maw.gut^ differcih 
Irom all otlier, for it is Coecum, ifiai is, as 1 take it wiuioul 
a passage out of it into any other p.Tri then the other guts 
(etc.]. 2483 Caih.Augt.^\2 ‘Mawmoder, tuclucmm. 17S4 
'I’wAMi.EY Dairying 42 The *Maw»skin .. Is the Maw cr 
Stomach of Calves, 2846 J. Ba.xter Idbr. Pract. Agrtt. 
(ed. 4) 1 . 205 The water ihu.s impregnated with the maw- 
skin IS passed through the sieve into the milk. 

Maw (mg), j//.- Obs. exc. dial. Also 5-6 mawe, 
9 (//. consir. as siug.) mans, mawee, mows. [var. 
of Mallow, Cf. MauljA] = Mallow, 

<r 2423 Wyntoun Cron. i. viii. 433 Froyt & gyrs thai omu 
tyll etc As kers, or mawe, or wyolete. r24So Al/rntx 
(Anecd, Oxon.) 23 Mniva ortolana vcl domesilca. g. mauuc, 
ang. mawe. 2562 Turner Herbal ir. 45 The vertucs of 
mallowc or mawes. 2568 Skf.yne The Pesl {iZbo) 
mcnlit with the decoctioun of the rutc of lilie, maw, althe, 
cammetie. 2^6 in Analecta Scot. II. 23 Aduertes me, pi 
he lies the scid of al sort of mawes, purpic, and sorxc.H. 
2893 Northumbld. Gloss., htaas, Maxvse. Ibid., Maws, the 
maws mallow or marshmallow. 

Iffaw (mg), j //.3 Obs, exc. dial. Also 6 mnu, 
y-S mall. [a. ON. md-r (dat. mdve, vidfe, pb 
mdvar) — OF. mdw : see Mkw A gull, esp. 
the Common gull, Lartts canus. 

c 2430 Holland Hozvlat syg 'The Sc Mnwis war monuf, 
the biak and the quhytc, 2500-20 Dumiar Poems 
90 Thik was ilie dud of kayis and crawi<, Of marleioeiq 
mittanis, and of mawi-?. 2549 [*,cc jf////-///Art’, Cull //. cj. 
267B Ray Wiilughly's Ornithol. 345 The common .«»• 
Mall, I.arus einereus minor. 1698 51 . Martin * e/. A/. 
Hilda (1749) e8 The Fulmar, in Bigness cqu.aU ihe^ ^ 
the second Rate.' cxGzs Jolly Goshazok in. 

Ballads 11.360/1 The thing of my love’s face 
that of dove or maw. 1852 Macgillivrav i* 

V, 593 Gaviii ru{it’unda.,.{%ys\.\ I..aughing GulI...L‘-^ 
cap. Hooded Maw. 

BflCaw (mg), sb,^ Obs, exc. Hist. .Also fi wall/ 
6-7 mawo, [Of obscure origin,] ‘An oU! 
at cards. It was pLiycd with a piquet pack ol 
thirty-six cards, and any number of persons from 
two to six formed the party* (nalliwell). 
al mate*, n p.irty or game at m.iw. Tc set c mo'x , 
7 to arrange a game- To heave at {the) vscsio'. 
technical phrase of the game, app. dcsigiialiug 
characteristic feature. (Cf. . 

I 2548 Forrest Pleas. IWs\e >ix. 5S b, At 
( at m.ick or at inalL 1575 Turui kv. Fanlecr.rif, In C 
I mend. Hazvk. 77 'J'o checke at Che* v, to b*^^*^.**,. 

1 Mack to pasMT the time. 2593 Rich in Crefni s /‘ereij • 

\ Heat'en ff l/elTio Kdr., .Minough the knave uf ' 

\ the sccondc ca/dc at Mawe, yet the fivtr-fingcr 

I maundc both him and all the rot of the j<u.k. 257! 
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MAXILLIPED. 


LOWE DiaryiiZis^ 46[Xitleof play] themawe. IMd. 47 itatc, 
The seat at mawe. a 1612 Harinoton iv. xii. (1618) 

'K6b, Then thirdly follow’d heaving of the Maw, A game 
without Ciuility or Law. 1624 Gataker ll'i/c in Deed 62 
AVhom a pint of wine drunke together,, .or a set at Maw 
maketh Friends. *630 Bkathwait Dti^. Gentlem. (1641) 
126 In games at cards the Maw requires a quicke conceit or 
present pregnancy. 2633 Ford Love's Sner. lu. ii, My lord 
you were best to try to set a maw. 1864 AVn/fer No. J05. 
826/1 Primero yielded the ascendency to Alaw. 

t b. .<4 help at maw : app. a term of this game, 
but occurring only fig» a means of evasion ,a resource. 

1644-7 Cleveland Char. Lend. Diurn. 7 If any thing fall 
out amiss, which cannot be smothered, the Diumall hath a 
help at Maw. x66o R. Coke yusiicc Vitid. 13 But it may 
'be our Author has a help at Mawe ; for our Author Ground 
8. saies It is evident [etc.]. 1678 B. R. Let. Pop. Friends 4 
•A Dispensation, .is always an Infallible Help at Maw, a sure 
Antidote against Perjurj'. 

tffitaw, Obs.rare—'. [a. Da. inlr. 

Of a cat = Mew v. 

1481 Caxton Reynaid (Arb.) 22 Tybert coude not goo 
awaye, but be mawede and galped so lowde that [etc.]. 

Maw: see Maugh, Maul, Mow. 

Mawa, variant of Mahwa, 

1800 Asiat. Ann. Rc^., Misc. Tracis 131/2. 

Mawch(e, Mawde, variant ff. Maugh, Maud^. 
Mawdelard(e, obs, forms of Mallabd. 
Mawdelayn, -lein, -len, etc. , obs. ff. Maudlin. 
Mawe : see Maugh, Maul, Mow. 

Mawen, 3rd pi. pres. ind. of May vA 
Mawer, obs. form of Mayor, Mower. 
Mawfesour, variant of Malfeasou Ods. 
Mawger, -greCe, -gref(e, etc., var. ff. Maugre. 
MawgghjMawhown: see Maugh, M abound. 
Mawich(e, obs. Sc. variant forms of Maugh. 
3VEawk (mgk). OOs. exc. dial. Also 3 mawke, 
5 , 7 make, 6-8 mauk, 7 mauke, malke, 8 pi. 
mox. l&d.ON^madh-r: seeMADDOCK.] = Maggot. 

CZ425 yoc. in Wr..\Vulcker 643/2 hfic <imex, mawke. 
c 1440 Alphabet of Tales 332 Att fie laste mawkis bred fierin. 
f 1440 Promp.Parv. 321/1 Make, m'aihe, wyrm yn fie flesche. 
1623 Sanderson Senn. I. 93 He is a sorry shepherd, that is 
busie to kill flies and maukes in his sheep, but letteth the 
wolf worry at pleasure. 1641 Best Farm. like. (Surtees) 79 
In what part of the well soever it bee, there will malkes 
breede immediately. 2684 G. Meriton Praise Yorks. A/e, 
etc., Clavis, Mawks are Maddocks. 2789 Davjoson Seasons 
5 The cloken hen to the midden rins..To scrape for mauks. 
279. Pegcc Derbicisms (E. D. S.lzxa Mo.Xt moths. 2804 
Crockett Lilac Sunbonnet 73 A mawk on a sheep’s hurdie. 
Mawkin, obs. form of Malkin. 
Mawkingly, a. Obs. exc. dial. [f. mawking, 
Malkin + -ltt i J Slovenly. 

2656 Artif. Handsovt. 87 Some silly soules are prone to 
place much^ piety in their mawkingly plainne.-»e, and in 
their censoriousnesse of others, who use more comely and 
costly curiosities. 

Mawkish (mg'kij), a. Also 7-8 malkish, 
mauklsh. [f. Mawk sb. + -tsH 1.] 
tl. Inclined to sickness ; without appetite. Obs. 
x668 Drydem Enem. Love tv. i, 1 feel my Stomach a little 
maukibh. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), itfawkish, sick at 
Stomack, squeamish, a 1743 Swift Progr. Marriage 60 
The dean who us'd to dine at one, Is maukish, and his 
stomach gone. 1753 Connoisseur No. 82 (1774) III. 83 He 
constantly goes senseless to bed, and rises mauktsh in the 
morning. 1836 T. Hook G, Gnrney II. 59 The feverish, 
heated, mawkish, wretched state in which 1 was. 
t b. Having no inclination io. Ohs. 

1679 Drvden Trpil. Cress, iv. ii, Who knows hut rest 
may cool their brains, and make them rise mawkish to mis- 
chief upon consideration ? 

2. Having a nauseating taste ; now, having a faint, 
sickly flavour with little delinite taste. 

a 2697 Aubrey Nat. Hist. Surrey (1719) I. 215 The medi- 
cated Springs here, .have a maukish Taste. <12700 B. E. 
Did. Cant. Creto^ Watlovuisii, a malkUh, ill Taste, a 2719 
Addison Virg. Georg, iv. 117 Others look loalhsom and 
diseas’d with sloth. Like a faint traveller whose dusty mouth 
Grows dry with heal, and spits a maukish froth. 2728 Pope 
Dime. III. 171 Like thine mspirer, Beer,., So sweetly mawk- 
ish, and so smoothly dull. 178$ tr. BeckforH's Vathek (1868) 
89 He regarded the ragouts of his other wives as entirely 
maukish. 1803 Med. yrnl. IX. 492 It is without smell, has 
a maukish taste, and has butlittleconsisience. iBjzCoopeFs 
Did. Pract. Surg. II. 643 Pus has a sweetish, mawkish 
taste. 

3. fig. Feebly sentimental ; imbued with sickly 
or false sentiment ; lacking in robustness. 

1702 Eng. Tkeophrast. xio It is one of the most nauseous 
maukish mortifications under the Sun.. to have to do with 
a punctual finical fop. 1776 Foote Bnnkmpt t. Wks. 1799 
H. 104 His mind is so maukish, that should he be con- 
fronted with Lydia, he would betray our whole plot in an 
instant. x8i8 Keats Lett. Wks. 1889 HI. 141, I hate^ a 
mawkish popularity. x8r9 Metropolis I. 47 The mawkish 
tepidity of his manner. 1885 Spectator 8 Aug. 1048/2 The 
mawkish and unreal sentiment which constituted Mr. Dick- 
ens’s chief fault. x88p D. Hannay Capt. Marryat viii. 125 
ItiMasternian Ready\x% pathetic, and yet it is not mawkish. 
1 4. slattg. Slatternly. Obs. rare^^, 

2725 New Cant. Did., Marvkish, Slatternly. 

Mawkishly (m§*kijli), adv. [-ly 2.] 

1. So as to be * mawkish ’ in flavour. 
iJS^pioni/iiy Rev. 592 Swallow it neither too hot nor 

mawkishly cool. 1785 Martvs Ronssean'sSo/.xx}x.{i7g4) 
461 The berry is red, and mawkishly sweet— not poisonous. 

2. In a feebly sentimental manner. 

x8i6 J. Gilchrist /Vx/Vtir. Etym. 230 A feeble, finical race, 
mawkishly puling about taste. 1853 Reade Chr. yohn- 


stone 279, I should have been verj'kind to you — mawkishly 
kind I fear, my sweet cousiri. 2867 Bushsell Mor. Lscs 
Dark Th. 282 Goodness is no such innocent mawkishly 
insipid character. 

Mawbishness (m^-kijnes). [-NESS.] 

1 1. The condition of being sick or ‘ squeamish 
2727 Bailey voI. II, .^/auiX’ixAMw, .. Sickness at the 
Stomach, Squeamishness. 

2. Insipidity or sickliness of flavour. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Maivkishness,..2L nauseous Taste. 
1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 350 Wines should have a 
taste free from mawkishness, and indicative of instability. 
1887 Beatty-Kingston Music 4* Manners II, 308 ‘ White 
beer a liquor of paramount mawkishne^ 
tra/isf, 1876 hfrss Bradoom y. Haggard's Datt. II. 70 
Their music was sweet to inaivkishness. 

3. Sickly sentimentality. 

x8i8 Keats Endymion Pref., There is a space of life be- 
tween [rc. boyhood and manhood] in which the soul is in a 
ferment,, .theambilionthick-sighted; thenceproceedsmawk- 
ishness. 1824 Examiner 59s/* Fhe languid mawkLhness of 
the loungers. 1833-40 J. H. Newman.^/V/. Jiyt. (1873) II. iv. 
tv. 406 He is.. as remoi'ed from softness and mawkishness 
, .as any bishop among them. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 
I. 33 note. That mawkishness of taste ..shewn by some 
people for what is classic. 

b. Dullness of spirits, ennui, rare. 

1862 Hughes Tom Erenon at Oxf. v. (18S9) 44 Al) the 
companionship of boating and cricketing.. won’t keep him 
from many a longjiourof mawkishne.ss. 

Mawty (m§ ki), a. dial. [f. Mawk + -y.] 

1. a. Maggoty, b. Full of ‘ maggots* or whims ; 
crotchety. 

1790 Gbosc Prov. Gloss, (ed. 2), Maiuky, magotty, N. 
1837 Whittock, etc. Bk. Trades (1842) 466 We can neither 
understand, nor relish, this ‘ mauky ' affectation of candour 
on the part of our former friend. 2855 Uobinson Whitby 
Gloss., Masoky, maggoty, whimsical, hypochondriac. 

2. - Mawkish. 

1830 ‘ Jon Bee * Ess. in Footers Wks. I. p. xxiii, Even John 
Dryden penned none but mawky plays, nor did Byron succeed 
at all as a dramatist, 1881 Oxfordsh. Gloss. Suppl., Mawky, 
over-sweet. 

Mawlard, Mawl( 6 , obs. ff. Mallabd, Maul. 
Mawni(e, variant forms of Malm. 

Miawmany, -mene(e, etc.: see Malmeny. 
Mawment, -trie : see Maumet, MaVumetrv. 
t Mawmer, -ar. Sc,' Ohs, [Cf. Dn. viam- 
* scupper-hose The discharge pipe of 
a ship’s pump. Also attrib. in viawmer-lealher. 

2497 l-d- Treat. Scoll. (1877) I* 379 Item for ane 
mawmar 10 the pomp of Lord Kennydyjs .schip, 25x2 Ibid, 
(jQ02) IV. 455 Item for mawmer ledderis for the greit schip. 
Joid, 436 Item to the plummair for vi mawmeris to the JitiJl 
bark callU the Gabrieli. 

Mawmet : see Maumet. 
t MaW'Ulish., a, Obs. [f. mattm Malm a. : cf. 
Malmish, Malmv.] Mawkish, disgusting. 

x658 R. L'Estrance Yis. Quev. (1708) 200 l‘he Flesh was 
so Cursedly Mawmish and Rotten, that {etc.}. 1692 — 

Fables ccccl. 426 One of the most Nauseous, Mawmish 
Mortifications under the Sun. x866 J. Shanks Elgin 43 
The fear of offending mawmish delicacy. 

Mawnchepresande, var. Maunche pbesent. 
Mawnciple, -cypylle, obs. ff. Manciple. 
Mawngery, variant of Makgeky Obs. 
MaW 2 ige(u)r, -jotire, obs. fotms of Manger. 
Mawp, variant of Maupe. 
t lUaw-pie. Obs. [The first element is of 
obscure origin.] The magpie, Pica caudala. 

26x5 W. Lawson Country Housciv. Card. (1626) 45 Your 
Cheries and other Berries when they be ripe, wil draw all 
the Black-birds, Thrushes and MaW-pIes to your Orchard. 
IVEawseed (mp ?rd). [Half-translated ad. Ger. 
dial, maksaal, mohsamen, f. mah, vioh (literary G. j 
vtohii) poppy + saat, sasnen seed.] The seed of 
the opium poppy, Papaver sommferwn, 

1730 Southall Bugs 21 ITie Eggs are. as small as the 
smallest Maw.seed, 1774 Goldsm. Nat. ///>/, (1776) V. 343 
Feed them with , .bread, maw-sced {etc.]. x8iz J. Smyth 
Pract. of Customs (1821) 208 Maw.seed. x866 in Trens. Bot. 
MavHh, ? obs. Sc. variant of Maugh. 
S/Iawwonu ^ (mp’wwm).* ? Obs. [f. MxVW sbA 
+ WOKM.] A worm infesting the stomach or 
intestines of man and other mammals, esp. applied 
to species of ylscans and Oxytiris, 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1655) 336 It will presently 
destroy and consume the maw or belly-worms which are 
within him. a 16x9 Fletcher Bonduca 1, ii. Your warlike 
remedy against the maw-worms, 1694 Salmon Bate's Dis- 
pens. {17x^1 672/2 ]f..3’ou add Powder of Maw-Worms vj. 

It will be much more eflTcctual. 1784 Underwood Dis. 
Children (X799} The very small ma\v-worm, or asca- 

rides, resembling busof thread. \Btx-%4Good‘sBtndy Med. 
(ed. 4) I. 575 The term Maw-worm, according to P. Harvey, 
is derived from the occasional visits A\htch this animal makes 
to the maw or stomach. 

fg. 2652 Benlowes Theoph. iii. xii, No Glutt’nies Maw- 
worm ; nor the Itch of lust No Tympanic of Pride. 

Iflawworm -(mgnviljm). (Properly with initial 
capital.) A man who resembles Alawivomt, a 
character in Bickerslaffe's play The Hypocrite., 
1 ^ 69 ; a hypocritical pretender to sanctity. 

2830 Tail's Mag. XVII. 547/2 Can it be that these., 
wailings have in their motive something of the Alaworm 
spirit, ‘ 1 like to be despised *. 1861 J. Holliscshead in Gd. 
Words 441 We all know precisely what a mawworm is... 
He is a slimj' villain. 1866 Sala. Barbary \-i\, 130 There 
was a sanctified Mawwonu e.Kpression, too, about this fellow. 


1872 Geo. Eliot Mlddlem. i. Ii, He would be the very Maw- 
worm of bachelors who pretended leic.]. x8gx R. Buchanan 
Coming 7 error 2S3 The Scapin of Politics walks hand-in- 
hand w’ith tlie Mawworm of hlorality. 

Hence Ma'wwormisli a., 3VIa"W-worniism sb. 

2850 Tail's Mag. XVII. 547/2 Mawormism Is a thing un- 
known north of the Tweed. ' 2883 K. Blind in Gentl. Mag. 
Nov. 488 Luther, .was. .no maw-wormish mar-joy. 
t ntax. Obs. [Of obscure origin.] Gin. 

1811 Le.x. Balairon.,Max, gin. 2819 Byron yuanw. xvi, 
The dying man cried, ‘ Hold T I’ve got my gruel J Oh I for 
a glass of max!’ 2840 Barham Ingot, Leg. Ser. i. Bag. 
man's Dog, Who, doffing their coronets, collars, and ermine, 
treat Boxers to Max, at the One Tun in Jermyn Street. 
2851 Mayhew Land. Labour (1864) 1 . 168 ' 1 ‘he stimulant of 
a * flash of lightning ’, a ‘ go of rum or a ‘ glass of max *, 
—for so a dram of neat spirit was then called. 

Maxhill: secMixHiLL, 

II MaxillaCmreksi’la). Pl.maxillfiB (mEeksi’li). 
[L. maxilla jaw.] 

1, A Jaw or jaw-bone, esp. the upper jaw in 
mammals and most vertebrate animals. Inferior, 
superior maxilla, the lower, upper jaw. 

1676 W/SEMAN Surg. 1. xix. 93 I’he same Patient com- 
plained of a hard Tumour fixed under that Ear and Maxilla. 
2727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., 'I'he maxillae are two in 
number, denominated from their situation, superior, and in- 
ferior. 2797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) 1. 683/^1 Of these {bones] 
six are placed on each side of the maxilla superior. 1846 
Brittan tr. Malgaigne s Man. Oper. Surg. 115 Tlie lower 
border of the inferjor maxilla. Jbid., U'be inferior pos- 
terior border of the maxilla. x883 Rolleston & Jackson 
Attitn. Life 92 The maxilla [sc. of the common percli], 
which i-* edentulous,, lies behind and parallel to it {jr. the 
prffimaxillal. 1893 Newton Diet. Birds 539 The word 
hlaxilla is frequently used to express the whole of the upper 
j'aw.^ AUbutt's Syst. Med. III. X50 A simple superior 
maxilla is sometimes alone affected by hyperostosis. , 

2. One of the anterior limbs of insects and other 
arthropods, so modified as to serve the purpose of 
mastication. Also attrib. 

2798 Afzelius in Trans. Linn. Soc. IV. 275, c, the tops 
of the maxilJ*. d. the labium. 2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. 

1 1 1. 47 Both labium and maxillte being furnished with jointed 
moveable organs peculiar to annulose pedate animal-*. 1852 
Dana Crust, t. 20 The organ consists of two oblong flat 
lobes, in some Decapods, somew’hat maxilla-like in form. 
1896 tr. Boas' Text Bk.Zool. 184 The second and third {re, 
pairs of mouth. parts in Arthropods] aie knowm respectively 
as the first and second maxillte. 


t HVtaxillar, a. Obs. [f. Maxilla + -ab.] Of 
or peitaining to the jaw, esp. to the tipper jaw. 

2656 Blount Clossogr., Maxillar, belonging to the jaw- 
bone. 1682 1'. Gibson Anai, (16^7) p. iv, The Parotides 
and maxlll.ar glands convey the saliva Into the mouth, X920 
Hale in PhTl. 7 'iaus. XaXI. 5 The external Maxillar 
Glands in Brutes are of the Conglomerate kind. 
HUaxillary (mceksi*lari),ti. and sb, [1. Maxilla 
-f-AiiY. in. Y . inaxillairel\ K* adj, 

1, Belonging to, connected with, or forming part 
of the jaw or jaw-bone, esp. of the upper jaw oi 
vertebrate animals. 

z6z6 Bacon Sylva § 747 There is the Skull of one Entire 
Bone; there are.. thehlaxilIaryBones[etc.]. ^ Z7Z3DERIIAM 
Phys.-Theot. iv. xi. (1714) 295 The . . Maxi’IIaiy Glands. 
*774 Goldsm. Nat. Htst. II. 402 The horn is entirely solid, 
growing from the upper maxillary bone. 2804 Abernethy 
Surg, Obs. 36 The external maxillary artery was unavoid- 
ably divided. 2874 Coues Birds N. W. 135 But even 
the youngest specimen shows no maxillary streaks. 1883 
Martin & Moale Vertebr. Disced. 258 The Superior Max- 
illary Nerve passes outward. Ibid., I be Inferior Maxillary 
Nerve, .divides into two branches. 1888 Rolleston & Jack- 
son Attitn. Life 6S The maxillary teeth [of a snake). 

2. Belonging to, connected with, or forming 
part of the maxillce of arthropods. Maxillary 
system : the si stem of classification of insects based 
on the form of the maxillce. 

18*6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 358 Palpi Maxillares 
(the Maxillarj’ Feelers). Ibid. IV. 450 Which Isj'slem), 
from the tttaxillx being principally employed to characterize 
the CJa.NSes or rather Orders, may be called the MnxiUary 
System. 1878 Bell Gegenbaurs Comp. Anat. 246 In many 
Diptera the maxilJarj' are rudimentary. 

!B. sb. = maxillary' bone. 

1836-9 Todd CycL Anat. II. 211/1 The vertical plate is 
short to correspond with the short vertical diameter of the 
upper maxillarj'. 1854 Badham Halietii. 307 The maxillaries, 
prolonged into barbels, come off from the lower jaw. 2880 
GUnther Fishes 90 No part of the maxill.'iry is situated 
behind the premaxillaryfof fishes). 

Maxillated (mae-ksilcited), a. Zool. [f. Max- 
illa + -ATE - + -ED I.] Furnished with maxilte. 

2852 Dana Crust. 1. 24 Themaxillatcd Eniomostraca. 
ZSaxilliferous (mceksili*fer3s),i2 . [I.MaVXILla 
- f- -(r)PKBOUS.] Bearing maxillce. 

2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. xxviiL 17 Most commonly 
four antenna-, with a maxilliferous mouth bcldom rostrnorm. 

nVCaxUIiforiU (mceksidif^jm), [f- Maxilla 
-I- -(^ l) FORM.] Formed like a maxilla; ‘having 
the shape or form of a cheekbone’ ^ut 

1B3S Kinny Hoi. /,■ Just. Auirn. II. xyu-g The whole 
organ may be regarded a-s maxilliform. JB77 
Inv. Aniiii. vi. 157 With Alaxilliform Gnail 


iBjs Kirdv Uai. A- Just. Auim. II. xsi. -g The whole 

rgan m.-iy be regarded a. maxilliform. tB^_Hoxl.EVv(>i(t/. 
uu. Anius. vi. 157 With Alaxilhform Gnaihites. 

Maxillipea, -pede (mxksi-liped.-prd). Zool.^ 
[f. MAXiLL-A+L./?r^-«w,/"/°°‘-J A foot-jaw 
(see Foot sb. 35). . J-'" J- 


Foct.ia-.v w.as app! the firxt term uxetl. and thh was ten. 
Enwmostrara. Tubu CyJlopacea....Max,lhpeds, one pair 
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sometimes simple ma3cillx, 1870 Nic»otsoNwlAi«. 

Two pairs of maxillipedes. 1883 Packard in Ann^^Ma^, 
Hist, Nov. 342 They are somewhat analogous to ilie 
znaAillipedes of Crustacea. 

Hence Hasillipe*dary a,, pertaining to maxilli- 
pedes. 

1877 Huxley Iirj,Anlm.\\.yi\ The sternal regions 

of the three maxilUpedarj* somites have the same characters. 

i^azillo-f taken as comb, form of Maxilla in 
the sense * peitaining to the mxxilla and . so 
inaxiUo-mattdihular^ -palatine^ “pharyngeal^ “pre- 
maxillary^ (see .5'^- 1890). 

1872 Mivakt SUfft. Anat. 115 The maxiIlopremaxiIIar>' 
suture is for a long time or pcrm.anently vcr\* evident on the 
face. 1875 Huxley fc Martis SUftt. Biot. (187?) 1B8 The 
ner\’e divides into three main braj^ches, the orbiicnn.-isal, 
the palatine and the maxUlo-mandibular. 187$ C C. Blake 
ZesL 46 'fhere are no maxilloiuTbinaU in any skulls. 1^7 
Marshall & Hurst Preut. Zool. 371 'ITie maxillo-palaiinc 
process. 1890 Coucs Fifid <7c«, Ontiik. 240 lhe>* are 
commonly described as if they were independent bones, 
under the name of the tnaxillopalatines. 

EEaxim ^mrc’ksim),^^.^ Also 5-7 inaximo, 6 
pi, exTon. maximies. [a. F. inaxime^ ad. L. 
viaxima fern. sing, of inaximus greatest, used elUpt, 
(see below). Cfl Sp. maxima^ Pg. maxima^ It. 
i7iasszn:a. 

Boethius (6th c.) used/n?/r'j/*Vwaxi>;.'rtfgr»tcst propo- 
sition *J in the sense of * axiom * (synonymous with di^iitas 
but especially used with reference to rhetoric). 
Albertus Magnus (xslh c)used maxima with ellipsis of /nv 
Pcsitio, but applied it to a claS'« of universal propositions not 
intuitively certain like the digrdtattsw axioms, but capable 
of being assumed as practically indi^iputable. Elsewhere 
(according to Hamilion in Peids JPA'l 767, where the refer- 
ence is incorrect) he identifies minima and di^itas'^ and 
Petrus Hlspanus and later logicians Ui.e maxima in the 
sense of * axiom *.l 

fl. Ana.xiom; a self-endent proposition assumed 
as a premiss in mathematical or dialectical reason- 
ing, Obs. 

1426 L^*DC. De GuiL Pii^, 5603 Thys greuelh me most at 
al, 'jChat my tnaxime apT>*\*ed [sf. that the whole is greater 
than its part] Ve in dedc han yt reprev'j-d. Ibid. 6000. 
JSS6 Recorde Castle KnoiH. loS Then laJunge that for a 
masime in argumenie, I ^nexc this minor, that (etc]. 1690 
XocKC Hum, (Jr.d, iv. \iL § x. 299 There are a sort of Pro- 
positions which under the name of .Maxims and Axioms, 
have passed for Principles of Science.^ 1692 Bcktixy BoyU 
Ltd, \'i 009 It is urged as an universal Maxim, That 
Nothing can precede from Nothing. 

2. A proposition (esp, in aphoristic or sententious 
form) ostensibly expressing some general truth of 
science or of experience. 

*594 DRA^'TON I<Ua 391 In ev’ry thing I hold thU Maxim 
still, The Circumstance doth make it goad, or ill. x^s 
Verstecan Dec. InUll. iv. (1628) 9S This maxime or prin- 
ciple must be granted. 1606 Shaks. Tr, Cr. i. ii. 31S 
This maxime out of loue I teach : .\lchieuemeQt is command. 
1654 Whitlock Zootomia 214 MTiat seriously exerciseth 
one Mans Bralne to defend as a Maxime, tickleth anothers 
Diaphragme no lesse th.'ui an Epi^m. 17;^ G. Whete Set* 
bcTTK iii, 1 lay it down as a maxim in ornithology, that as 
long as there is any incubation going on there is music. 
1827 CoLERiocE Tabled. 24 June, A Maxim Is a conclusion 
upon obserx-atioa_ of matters of fact.^ 2874 Buvckie Self- 
Cult. 8a The maxim that knowledge is power is true only 
where knowledge is the main thing wanted, 
b. esp. in Ixiza. 

1567 R. Mulcaster Fcriescue's De Laud. Leg. (1672) 21 b. 
They are certaine univeisall propositions which they that 
be Iwraed in the Laws of England, and likevrise the Malhe- 
maticdsjdo terme Maximes. 1590 Swinbursx Tesiasnenis 
59 It is a mxxime in the common lawes of thb rcalme, that 
he that is outlawed doeth forfeiic all his goods. 1628 Coke 
On Litt. 67 A maxime is a proposition, to be of .nil men con- 
fessed & granted. 1766 Bl.sckston*e Comm. II. xog It is 
an antient m^im of the law^ that no title Is completely good, 
tinless the right of povsession be joined with the right of 
property.^ *893 lyeehly Notes 67/2 He considered at length 
the meaning of the maxim, *a man’s house is his castle *. 

3 . A rule or principle of conduct ; also, a precept 
of morality or prudence expressed in sententious 
form. 

*57? G. HARm Letterdk. (Camdenl 66 Is not this the 
pnncipall fundation and grande maxim of ourcuntry pollicj* 
not to be over hasty in occupjnng a mans talent [etc.]. 1590 
SirJ. Smyth Z?/jr.;rr<z/iJ;tiDed.9AIigreatCaptaines.,bave 
holden for a Maxime, to presenie by all meanes possible the 
Hues of their soldiers. 1640 Howell Dodena's Gr. 6 Selfe de- 
fence hath beenealwaies held thefirst maxime of policj'. 1642 
Fuller Holy ^ Prof St. iv. v. 25B Some think it beneath 
a wi<e man to alter their opinion : A maxime both false and 
dangerous. 1709 Steele TVz.Ver No. 47?!, I knewaGentle- 
man that made it a Maxim to open his Doors and ever run 
into the Way of Bullies. 1757 Washington Lett. WriL 1BS9 
L 494, 1 have all along laid it down as a maxam, to represent 
facts freelj’andimpartially. x^ Robinson 
IL x%tL 173 ‘Hie art of compri^ng moral maxims in short 
sentences. 2830 S. Cooper Diet, Pract. Surg-. (ed. 6' 817 
All prudent surgeons.. have laid it down as an invariable 
maxim, never to. .undertake lithotomy, without haring first 
introdncedaraetallicinstrument- 2832 Hr. Martineau///// 
6- Valley iiL 35 Her maxim was. that it was time enough to 
come when she was called. i863 Miss Vonce Cojucos 
I. xri. 217 He wrote a bock of maxims, even on etiquette. 
2896 R. G. JIouLTON' Ecclesiasticus Introd. 12 The Maxim 
is the prose counterpart to the Epigram. 

4. attrih., as maxim-maker, -making, -monger. 

1806 Mar- Edcewobth Lconera (1833) 47 Some maxim- 

maker sa>’s that past misfortunes are go^ for nothing but to 
be forgotten. 2851 Helps Comp. SolU. v, (18741 64 Cleverly 
put, but untrue, after the fashion of you maxim-mongers. 
189s Daily Nrws 19 Apr. 5/1 Mxxim-making xvas a favourite 
game in French society. 


IHCaxiiU (mrC’ksim), p'rom the name of Sir 
Hiram S. Maxtvi^ the inventor.] In full Jl/axim 
(machine) gnn, Maxim mitrailleuse, or bomb 
Maxim : A ^in^Jle•b.'l^relled quick-firing: machine 
gun, the barrel of which is surrounded by an outer 
casing filled with water to keen the parts cool, and 
the mechanism so adjusted that any number of 
shots can be fired in a given lime up to six hundred 
rounds a minute. Also Maxim-Nordenfelt gun, a 
modific.'ilion of the original Maxim gun. 

2B85 Nature 5 Mar, 414/2 The Maxim Gun. Ibid. 41^ 
Fig. 1— Maxim Mitrailleuse. 1889 K. ^Rogers Machine 
Riflt'batteries 26 The barrel of the Maxim is. .surrounded 
by a watcriackeU 1892 Greener Gw// (ed. 5) 186 The Maxim 
machine gun. 1900 Daily Nezes ro Mar. i/x The Maxim- 
Nordcnfcldi, or pom-pom, is thought very nigbly of. 1900 
U'estm. Gas. 28 Aug. 2/2 Our soldiers .. hat! not so much 
as the moral support of a bomb Maxim with them. 

+ Ma’jdirii und r //.3 Obs. [dd.'L.maximus.'] 
A. ad/. Ghkatkst (in certain technical uses), 
2686 Goad Celesi. Bodies tti. lii. 442 Conjunctions maxime 
in the Fiery and Watry Trigons,..are above our reach. 

Phil. Trans. XVIII. 72 lie concludes this Discourse 
with a Table, coniaimug all the Notes and Internals, ex- 
plaining how each of iho<e in the Dlaionick Scale arc com- 
posedofthose three Degrees, viz. Minor, .Major, and Maxim. 
B. sb.^ Mtts. =s i-AiicE sb. 4, Maxima 2. 

In recent Diets. 

Iffn-rrinx (mrc'ksim), v. itonet-zvd, [f. MaXIM 
trans. To kill with a Maxim gun. 

18^ Sat. Ilezuyo Jan. 61/2, I Maxim you by three thou- 
sands, th-nt is fair war and glorious victor^’, 2003 Kipling 
Five Nations 82 Said England unto PJiaraoh, *1 must make 
a man of you,..'l‘hal will Maxim his oppressor as a Christian 
ought to do*. 

fl MCa'xima, Obs. [L., fcm. sing, of maximus 
greatest, user! cUipt. for maxima proposUio, nofa.'\ 

1 . = Ma.xim 

2565 Jea\xl Pepl. HardingxyXx. 6i9This male slande wel 
for a .Maxima, as one of the greatest truethes of M. Hard- 
ingc^ whole booke. *584 Cocan Haz'en Health 195 l‘his 
Maxima i-» generally lo'^ob^rvcd: A^«t/r/x////i7rrletc). 1594 
Parsons Confer. Success. 11. 1. 4 The bishop alleagcth many 
proofes that ther is no such ma.xxma in the common lawes 
of Ingland. 

2. aMus. « Large C. 4, Maxim 

2782 Rurkey Hist. Mut. II. 286,433. 28x8 Buscy Gram. 
Mus. 6s Fonner musicians used the .Maxima, or Large. 

Maxima, pi. of M.vxdjum a. and sb. 
Maximal (mx’ksimM), a. [f. Maximum + 
•.\L.] Consisting of, or relating to, a maximum ; 
greatest possible ; of a size or duration not to be 
exceeded. 

2882 V. Ioelsok in Lend, Med. Fee. No. 36. 31S The 
average increase is cq^ to 8 fnillimctres maximal to 17 
millimetres. 2883 L. Brunton in Nature 8 Mar. 435 The 
maximal contraction of which the tissue is capable. 289S 
AllbutCs Sysi, Med.V. 470 It (sc. blood-pressure in the ven- 
tricle) slqw-ly increases throughout the systole becoming 
maximal immediatelj* prior to rela.\ation. 

Hence Ma^glmally the maximum degree. 

xS34 W. Tames in Mind IX. 17 Tho>e portions of the 
brain that nave just been maximally excited retain a kind 
of soreness. 

Masimate (m?e’k$imcil), •a. [f, L, maxim-us 

greatest + -ate 2,] — MaXI3II7.E V. 

2881 W, E. Forster Sp. in Ho. Corn. 5 Apr., ITie hon, 
iSIember ,. said that I h.ad in certain drcumsianccs minim- 
ized, and in others maximated, the statements of evictions. 
Hence Uaxlmartion = M.\xnnzATiON', 

2891 W. J. Gkeenstreet tr. Guyan's Edue. 6- Heredity 
ic^ Herbart very clearly saw the tendency of the human 
mind to * maxirnation 

MaTd-mic, a. nonce-zed. [f. Maxdi sbi^ -f- -ic.] 
Rejembling a maxim. 

1854 Lady Litton Behind Seerzes II. it, viii. 33 It bcin^ a 
favourite ‘short turn* of his to interlaid his frivolities with 
maximte gems of thought. 

Maxi'inical, a. nonee-wd. [-al.] = prec. 

277S (W. Marshall) Minutes Agrie,, Obserz\ 4 Each dis- 
tinct Minute, or each distinct passage of a Minute, was en- 
deavoured to be compressed into a Alaximica) Sentence, 
t Maxiinious, a. Obs. rare^^. [f.l.. maxim- 
us greatest +• -lous.] Of great power. 

C2S66 hferie Tales of Skelton x. in SPs SVks. (1843) L 
p. Ixiv, CToste, more pertaynyng for an emperoure or a 
maxymyous kynge, then for such a man as he was. 

Slaximist (mae*ksimist), [f. Maxim + 
“1ST.] One who makes maxims. 

285s in OciLSTE Svppl. ^ 2889 T. M. Robertson Ess. CriL 
Method 221 The maximist makes the subtler analj*ses of 
eunoxtr-pmpre. 2889 Earl or Desart Little Chatelairx II. 
XX. 63 ^Vhc^ 5*00 trust one rogue 5’ou trust all roguedom, 
as ought to have been said b5* some other maximisL 
Xilasilllistic ^msksimrslik), o. [f. L. viaxim-vs 
greatest + -1ST + -ic,] Pertaining to the school 
of ‘ maximizers 

2888 Dublin Rep. Jul5’ 12 note. Even the ‘maximistic* 
side admitted that infallible pronouncements arc ‘far rarer* 
than other ofiicial acts of the Pope. 

ISflCaxiinite (ms-ksimait). [f. the name of Hud- 
son Maxim, the inventor -f- -ITE.] A smokeless gun- 
powder composed of gun-cotton, nitro-glycerine, 
and castor oil. 

2897 Daily Nesxs 9 Feb. 7/4 We call it cordite. For the 
purposes of the inquiry 1 propose to call it Maximlte. 2902 
tVestrn. Gt^ 5 ^lar. 8/2 Mr. Hudson Maxim’s new explo- 
sive, ‘ Maximlte % is claimed to be the highest e.vpIosive 5*ct 
discovered. 


jo-ximitm:. 

1 " Iffaxiimty. Ods, [f. L. vtaxim-ut giattst 
+ -ITV.] • Exceeding greatness ’ (Blount Glasso^r 
J05C-61) ; also, maximum amount. 

j6sr Blocs Nnu Disp. 98 The maxlmily or greatest onai 
uty of it._ ^ 

MCasdmizatioil (mieksimaizeljan). [tMAXiy. 
nr. V. + -ATJos.J The action of raising to tic 
highest possible point, position or condition. 
Common in Bentham. 

2802 BnNTifAM/'rf//c fudic. Procedure VCks. 284311, 6/1 
The maxiiniz.vtion of the happiness of the greatest number 
2854 OwF.H Skel. fy Teeth m Cire. Sci., Orp Nat.1.7^ 
A parliailar use. dependent on the maximimtion of the 
brain. 28S6 E.B. Bax 94 That the supreme 

end of life is the maximisation of bbour, and the minimisa- 
tion of the enjoyment of its product, 

Masiinize (mx-ksimoiz), v. [f. L. -maxim-us 
Ma.\isi a. + -IZE.] 

1 . irons, a. To increase to the highest possible 
degree. (Common in Bentham.) b. To magnifj 
to the utmost (in estimation or representation). 

2B02 Bentham Prine, fudic. Procedure WTcs. 2843 lb 
8/3 Ily this means, approprmte moral aptitude nuy be 
m.'iximizc^ x866 Alckr Sotit. Nat. 4 Man tv. s6o In’^lead 
of minimizing he m.iximtzcd the distinction of himself fica 
other men. 18^ AtibutCs Syst. Med. VIII. sSs The tcr- 
pitude is maximised. 2902 W.Tam^ Varieties ReHg;. Exp. 
230 In cont^-st with fuch hcariby-mindcd views as these., 
stands a radicall}’ opposite view, a wa)* of maximizing evil. 

2 . intr. 1 o maintain the most rigorous or com- 
prehensive interpretation possible of a doctrine or 
an obligation. Chiefiy TheoL 

*875 J. H. NnwstAN Cert, Diffc. Anglic. (xS76)36^I\Ti?n 
I speak of minimizing, I am not turning the jirofcssion ofit 
into a dogma ; men, if they will, ma): maximize for me, pr> 
vided they too keep from dogmatizing. 1882 W. S. LiU-v 
in Coniem/. Rez\ Feb. 243, I am far from wishing to max- 
imize upon this matter. 2898 Knox Little in Our Churches, 
etc. 13 The Roman Church maybe said to maximlxc, the 
Anglic.in to minim'tse. The Anglican leaches just ubat ‘is 
neceswry to lie believed for the salvation of .x>nU;the 
Roman tum.s pious opinions into necessary doctrines. 

Maadanizer (mce'ksimaizai). [f, Maximizet. 
•f-ERi.j One w'ho ma-ximizes ; spec, one who 
accepts the dogma of the inlalUbUily of the pope 
in its most comprehensive interpretation. 

2858 E. S. FfoUlkes Church's Creed (ed. 7] 37, 1 am not 
aware that any demur to ihUconclurion. .can be raised e\'«i 
b5* maximisers. 2874 Contemp. Res*. XXIV, 296 The Ultra- 
montanes themselves noxv are divided into Maximizers 
and Minimizezs. 

lyTrLyi-mPTn (mx’ksimrm). Pi. maxiniaf 
rarely -tuns, [a. L. maximum, neut. of mad' 
mus, superl. of niapius great. Cf. F. maximum/) 
L Math. The greatest of all the values of which 
a variable or a function is capable ; the value of 
a continuously varj’ing quantity at the point at 
which it ceases to increase and begins to decrease, 
i743 Esiehson Fluxions 104 In Case it.. passes through 
one or more Maximums or Minimums; then the seveiw 
Parts of the Fluent, between an}’ grtTn Point and each 
Maximum or Minimum must be separately found bj’flU* 
tinct Operations. 2806 Hutton Ccr/w II. 506 Ifwe 
would nnd the quantit}’ ax-x- a maximum or minimuml 
make its fluxion equal to nothing. 2856 Sadine in 

Trans. CXLVI. 505 ‘The dedinaiion has two easterly and 
two westerly maxima in the interval between two successive 
passages of the moon over the astronomical meridian. 

2 . gen. The highest attainable magnitude or 
quantity (of something) ; a superiorlimit of magni- 
tude or quantity. 

2740 Cheynr Regimen 306 In the Works of the of 
Nature, there is no Maximum or Minimum assignable, cr 
concciveable b}’ us. 2755 Winthrop Earthquakes cS I^'l* 
of this sort are sufficient!}* vindicated. .if upon the 'y^oie 
they produce a maximum of good. 2806 ColquhoUN /nfli- 
gence 49 The art of conducting a nation to the maximum 
of happiness and the minimum of misery. 2855 Baik 
6* Itt:. IL ii. § 14 (2864) 237 The animal powers attain theN 
maximum in cold climates. 2902 T. M. Lindsay Ciu if 
Ministry in Early Cent, ril, 279 A strange compound 01 
minimum of fact and maximum of theory, 

3 . The highest amount (esp. of temperature, 
barometric pressure, etc.) attained or reconled 
within a specified period. 

2830 Edmonds in Rep. Brit.Assoc.,Seetior.s (1851) 3^ *Io* 
following remarkable maxima of temperature. 2B60 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea iLow) riu § 348 The barometer also 
maxima and minima readings for the day. x^o Daily 
Nexvs x8 Sept. 3/7 The maxima to day were below to ocg. 
in the Shetlands and Hebrides, 1902 IVestrn. Gas. 16 J tme 
5/2 The years of sunspot maximum. 

4 . A superior limit imposed by aulborityj esp. 
in French Hist., a limit of price for com. 

2821 Syd. Smith IVks. (1859) 1 . 352/1 The danger of in- 
surrection is a circumstance worthy of the most senouswn- 
sideraiion in discussing the propriety of a maximunL to35 
Altson Hist. Europe (2847) iV. 164 They (the faring 
1793] were compelled to part with their grain at the 
fix^ by the maximum, which was calculated on the seal 
of prices before the Revolution. 

5 . aitrib. a. quasi-m^*. or adj., with the sense - 
That is a maximum, or that stands at the maxi* 
mum ; greatest. [Cf. F. la depense maximum/) 

2834 Mrs. Somerville Cennex. Phys. Sci. xxvi.(i84^ 297 
Surround tvsTa poles of maximum cold. 2860 MAtntY 
Geog. Sea (Low) ix. § 430 The maximum density of average 
sea-water. 2861 7V>;?«23 July, The maximum contract pnee 
for the conveyance of these emigrants w'as 25^ 282.4“* 
statute adult. 1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 96 A point 
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MAY. 


MAXITE. 

jf maximum disturbance. 1876 Btiyg- 7 iSc/i. Scoil.iuiu 

103 The heritors paying the maximum salary and the town 
payIng;Ci2 annually for the support of a master. x88o C R. 
Markham Fcruv. Bark 405 The latter helping to produce 
a maximum temperature favourable to coffee cultivation. 

b. Simple attributive : Pertaining to a maximum 
or maxima, as maxtvium period \ maximum ther- 
mometer, a thermometer which records automati- 
cally the highest temperature within a given period. 

1852 Newtoi^s Lond. JrnI, Conjoined Ser. XLI. 402 An 
improved maximum thermometer.^ 1868 Lockver Elem, 
Astron, ii. (1879) 49 There is a minimum period, when none 
are seen fbr weebs together, and a maximum period, when 
more are seen than at any 9lher time. 

lilarXite (mte'kssit). Min. [ad. G. inaxit (Las- 
peyres 1S72), f. name of Max Braun, a Belgian 
mining engineer ; see -ite.] = Leadhilute. 

1885 in Caiselts Encycl. Diet, ^ 1896 in A.»H. Chester 
Diet. Min, 

i'SHa’xy, dial. Ohs, [Corruption of Marcasite.] 
In Tin^Mining = Mundick. 

1671 Obierv. Mines Cormval SgDevon in Phil, Prans, VI. 
2102 And so continue sinking. . till we find either the Load to 
grow small, or degenerate into some sort of weed, which are 
diverse; as Mundick or Maxy (corrupted from Marc/uisile) 
of 3 sorts; white, yellow, and green. 1710 J. Harris Eex, 
Techn, II. X730-6 Bailey (fob). 

May (m?), {archJ) Forms: [Prm^sJ 
3 ma33, may5, 3-4 oai, 4-6maye, ^mey, 4-may. 
[Perh. a. ON. infyj- (nom. inc£-r^ accus. 
mey\ Sw, md^ Da. mf) = Goth, OTeut, 

*tnai(jd-, ^maPwJd-^ fern. f. *magte~z (Goth, magus') 
boy, son: see Maiden. 

The OE. poeU kinswoman (cogn. with masc. 
May sb,^ often occurs with the sense 'woman and some, 
times appears to mean ‘maid’ or ‘virgin*. This use has 
been commonly regarded as the source of the present word; 
the OE. and the ON. word may have coalesced in ME.] 

A maiden, virgin. 

[a^oo Cynewulf CrisiZj (Gr.) Sio cadge mai3..Sancta 
Maria. <1x000 CxdmotCs Gen, 805 (Gr.) Him ha freolecu 
m®5 [re. Evel..andswarode.3 C1200ORMIN2489 pattclene 
ina33 halt shollde ben AJlmahhti? Godess moderr, ^1275 
Lay. 30486 pe king dude lvnwIs]aom bat he bat like may 
nom [earlier text maide]. c 1290 S, Eng. Leg. 1 . 194/26 To 
bringue luber bou^t In*to bis swete jounge may3. <11300 
Cursor M. 10267 pat man,. pat has na barn, ne mai ne 
knaue. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. {1810) 93 pe corounyng of 
Henry, & of Maide pat may. 1362 Langl. P, PI. A. xic. 
2ZZ Marie modcr and may. e 1386 Chaucer Man Law's 
T, 753 Thowglorie of wommanhede, thow fake may. 1513 
Douglas /Eneis vi. i. 22 Sibilla the may. 1579 Spesscr 
Sheph. Cal, Nov, 39 The fayrest May she was that euer 
went. XS90 Greenr Mourn. Garm, (r6i6) C 3 b, Nor was 
Phillis that fair May Halfe so gawdy or so gay. 1607 Bar- 
ley~Breake (1877) 5 Old Elpin with his sweete and louely 
May*VVould oft prepare. .To keepe their sheep. 26,, Sir 
CaulineVLX. in Child Ballads IT. 58 Deerlye [he] lovde this 
may. x8i8 T. L. Peacock Nightmare Ahoey 1 19 For ill be- 
seems in a reverend friar The love of a mortal may, 1855 
Fraser's Mag. LI. 92 The maiden U pure all mays abo\’e. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par, II. ni. 349 Amid these latter 
words of his, the may From her fair face had drawn her 
bands away. 

tMay,jA2 Obs, Forms : i mws, (mees, 

pi. md5as,2 maia, 3 meei,mee3,mei, m©y,(meay), 
mai, may. [(Jom. Teut. : OE. — OFris. 
inhhf OS. mdg (MLG. mdeh, Du. inaa^, OHG. 
mdg (MHG. indc^ mdg-)^ ON. w<7^-r (adopted in 
northern Eng. as Maugh), Goth, OTeut. 

*mi^gos, prob. related by ablaut to ^rnagn-z son, 
boy (Goth, magus^ ON, in^g-r) : see Maiden.] 
A male relative, kinsman. 

Beowftl/^oZ Iceom Htxelaces m$s andmagotfegn. ajoo 
Epinal Gloss, 164 Contrioulus^ mceg, c xx6o Hatton Cosp. 
Mark xiii. 12 pa beam arise6 a^en heore maizes, a izoo 
Moral Ode 187 Nolde it mouwe don for mey ne suster for 
brober. ctroS Lay. 3838 purh be haueS Morgan mi msi 
\c 1275 mey] is monschipe afallet. a 1300 in E. E. P, (1862) 
17 Alle we bep meiis and mowc. 

May (w^ 0 > Forms: 4-5 Blaij, 4-6 Maii, 
5-6 Mai, 6 Maie, Maye, 3- May. Also in 
Latin form 1-4 Maius, (4 Mayus). [a. F. mai 
L. (nom. A/u/wr, sc. viensis). Cf. Pr. //wr, 

Sp. mayo, Pg. maio, It.' maggio; also (from Fr.) 
MHG. Mei^g^e {G. Mai), MDu, tney{e, meide (Du. 
Met), Sw. Maj, Da. Mai, late Gr. Mdi'oj. 

The etymology of the Latin name is obscure ; some ancient 
writers connected it with the name of the goddess Maiai\ 

1 . The fifth month of the year in the Julian and 
Gregorian calendar. 

0x050 Byrht/erth's Handboc in Anglia (1885*) VIII. 316 
Nouember & december habbaS fir& tweniig ealdne monan . . 
& aprelis & maius eahta & twentf'^. <i X121 OE. Chron. an. 
io8o(MS.E)pisdydonNor3hymbranon Males monSe. 01290 
S. Eng. Leg. I. 26/83 (St, Austin of Canterbury) His day is 
tou-ard be ende of hfay. o 1374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 1098, 1 
maynotslepeneuerea Mayes morwe. o t39t — Astral. t.§ 10 
lanuare, Februare,Marciu«;,Aprile, Majms (etc.]. <1x^00-50 
Alexander 3699 pai made as mery melody & musik b^ 
sanng As in pe moneths of Mai or mydsomere euyn. c X430 
LYDC.//t«. /’oiTTwr (Percy Soc.) 23 When the larke..Salveth 
the uprist of the sonne .shene,. .in April and in May. X598 
Barnfield Ode, As it fell vpon a Day, In the merrie Month 
of May. e 1630 Milto.n Sonn. Nightingale, While the jolly 
hours lead on propitious May. 1784 Cowfer Task vi. 62 
The season smiles,.. And has the warmth of May. 

personified, e 1374 Chaucer Troylus ii. 50 In may b^t 
moder is of moneines glade. 2508 Dunbar Cold. Targe 
82 There saw 1 Jlay, of myrthfull monethts quene. X593 


Shaks. Rich. II, V, L 79 She came adorned hither like 
sw'eet May. 1630 Milton On May morning s Hail boun- 
teous M ay, that dost inspire Mirth and youth and warm de- 
sire. 1826-34 WoRDSW. To May i, Though many suns have 
risen and set Since thou, blithe May, wert born, 
b. In proverbial and allusive phrases. 

o 1386 Chaucer ProL 92 He was as fressh as is the Monthe 
of May. 1508 'Dunbar Gold, large 261 Surmounting 
ewiry tong lerrestriall, Alls fer as Mayes morow dois myd- 
nycht. 1588 Shaks. i. L. X. iv. iii. 102. 1599 — Much 
Ado 1. i. 194 There’s her cosin.. exceedes her as much in 
beautie, as the first^ of Mate doth the last of December. 
1600 — A. y. L. IV. L 148. 1658 H* pLUMPTRE Let. in 12^4 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 6 Wishing that all your 
veares yet to come.. may partake more of Mayes then 
Julyes. 1639 Howell Prov. 11/1 As welcome as Flowers 
in May. 173* T. Fuller Guoxuologia 276 Leave not off a 
Clout Till 5lay be ouL 1742 Gray Spring 50 We frolick, 
while 'tis May. 1889 D. Hannay Capt. Marryai 150 If 
he had not spent his summer while it was May — at least he 
bad run through it far too soon. 

fig. Bloom, prime, heyday, poet. 

<1x586 Sidney Astr. f( Stella xxi. (1591) B2, If now the 
May of my yeeres much decline. 1599 Shaks. Muck Ado 
V. i. 76. x6o2 Marston Antonio's Rev. l i, Wc both were 
riv.nls in our May of blood Unto Maria. ^ 1633 Massinger 
Guardian j. i, 1 am in the May of my abilities. And you in 
your December. 1847 Tennyson Princess ii. 439 Others 
lay about the lawns, Of the older sort, and murmur’d that 
their May Was passing. 1859 — Elaine 553 A Prince, In 
the mid might and flourisb of his May. 

d. May and January or December-, used to 
describe the marriage of a young woman to an old 
man. 

^1386 Chaucer Merck. 71 449 That she, this mayden, 
whichbatMayushighte.,Shal wedded be vn.tothislanuarie. 

642 Thilkeday That lanuarie hath wedded fresshe May. 
1581 T. Howell Devises I ij. In fayth doth frozen lanus 
double face, Such fauour finde, to match with pleasant Maye. 
1606 Dekker Sev. Sifts (Arb.) 44 You doe wrong to 'Lime, 
inforcing May to embrace December. 1891 R. Buchanan 
Coming Terror 267 When asthmatic January ^veds buxom 
May. 

2 . The festivities of May-day. Queen of the Elay, 
f Qtieen of May, Lady of the May (cf. A- ay-ladv) : 
a girl chosen to be * queen* ol the games on May- 
day, being gaily dressed and crowned with flowers, 
f Ming, Lord of {the) Efay = May-lord. 

1506 Aec. Ld. Treas. Scot. (1901) HI. jo;5 Item, to ane 
Quene of Maij at the Abbay 3et, be the Kmgis command 
j$xs in Glasscock Rec. St. Michaels, Sp. Stort/ord 
(1882) 34 Item pd for brede and ale th same day that Sa- 
bysford may was whan they of Sabysford did come rydjmd 
to the toune to sett ther ma}'. 1568 T. Hoivell Athour oj 
Amilie 36 b, Ich beare the banner before my Lordeof May. 
1577 Gen. Assembly in Child Ballads III. 45 Discharge 
pTayes of Robin Hood, King of May, and sick others, on 
the Sabboth day. x6rx Bbaum. & Fu Kni. Bum. Pestle v. 
tii, I . .by all men chosen was Lord of the May. <i 1634 Ran- 
dolph Amynias ProL, How shall we talk to nymmis so 
trim and gay, That ne’er saw lady yet but at a May? 1673 
Dryoen Marr. a la mode ii. 28 Then 1 was made the Lady 
of the May. x686 Loyal Garland (ed, 5) B 5, Cloris Queen 
of all the May. xyxx Steele Spect. No. 80 f 2 The Girls 
preceded their parents like Queens of May, in all the gaudy 
Colours imaginable, on every Sunday to Church. x&2-i6 
Mrs. Sherwood »S*«ra« Graytx. (1869) 58 '\Vhy, Susan, you 
look as handsome as the queen of May in that hat. 1832 
Tennyson May Queen i, For I'm to be Queen o’ the May, 
mother, I’ra to be Queen o’ the May. 

3 . Blossoms of the hawthorn {Craieegus Oxya- 
canlha) ; hence occas., the tree itself : so called 
because it blooms in the month of May. 

<2x548 Hall Chron., Hen, V'HI 7 b, On May daye.. 
hys grace .. rose in the momynge very early to fetche 
hlay or grene bows. 1592 Nashe Summers Last Will 
(1600) B 3 The Palme and May make countrey houses 
gay. 1604 E. G(rimstone) D'Acosia's Hist, Indies v, 
xxviii. 413 In this mcone and moneth, which is when they 
bring Maie from the fieldes into the house. x6r6 Jackson 
Creed viii. xix. § i By such a maner or trope of speech, as 
the English and French doe call the buds or flowers of haw- 
thorne May. xSzo Shelley Question ui. The moonlight- 
coloured May. 1848 J. H. Newman Loss ff Cain ii. 5 The 
laburnums are out, and the may. 1B66 M. Arnold T/tyrsis 
vi, VPnh blossoms red and white of fallen May. 

4 . CofJthridge Univ. a. {sittg. or //.) = Efay j 
examination ; b. (//-) *= May races : see 5. 

X852 C. A. Bristed 5 Trs. Eng. Univ, (cd. 2) 63 The Col- 
lege Easter Term Examination, familiarly spoken of as ‘ the 
May Ibid. 64 The ‘ May * is one of the features which 
distinguishes Cambridge from Oxford; at the latter there 
are no public College examinations. X879 ‘Julian Home’ 
Sk. Camb. 53 And in the trials, in the ISIaj’S, From stroke to 
bow, ..they keep the river bea^ i^ioi Daily Chron. 6 May 
8/3 The annual ‘Mays’ — paradoxically held in June — are 
fixed for the 51b of the latter month and following days, 

5 . attrib, and Comb., as (sense i) ETay-bom adj., 
morning, -night, season, time, -yeaned adj. ; (also 
with reference to 1 c) E/ay month, snoon, mortt ; 
(sense 2) May-eve, feast, fool, -keeper', (sense 3) 
may-bloom, -blossom, -blo 55 omedo.^y, bough, branch, 
'\busket,leaf, iree\ i-inay ale, ?an ale-drinking 
held on May-day; tMay bishop, an oppro- 
brious name for a titular bishop ; May-drink 
[ = G. inaitrank, Du. meidrank],\\h\tQ wine medi- 
cated with woodniffjdnink in Belgium and northern 
Germany ; May examination, a college examin- 
ation held at the end of the Easter term at Cam- 
bridge; May-gad (see quot. and Gad sb.l 5); 
May-Hill, used in the phrase to have climhed 
Elay Liill, to have passed through the part of the 


year most dangerous to hfealth (perh. with allusion 
to May Hill as a local name); Miy-hous© (see 
quot.) ; f May-king = king of the Elay (see 2); 
May -kitten, ?a kitten bom in May; f May- 
like adv., with the freshness of May; +May 
Marian (see quot. and cf. Maid Makian) ; May 
meetings, a series of annual meetings of various 
religious and philanthropic societies held during 
the month of May in Exeter Hall, London, and 
other buildings; May queen, the Queen of the 
May (see 2); hence May queeuship ; May races, 
intercollegiate boat races held in the Easter term 
at Cambridge (now in June) ; f May -roll v. trans., 
to roll in the grass as a May-day game ; f May- 
seL May- lime ; fMay skin, ? the skin of a sheep 
sheared in May; May -term, colloq. name for the 
Easter term at Cambridge ; May-week, the week 
of the May races at Cambridge; fMay wool, 
? wool taken from a sheep in May. Also Max- 


butter, -DAY, -DEW, -GAME, -LADY, -LORD, etC. 

xSx6inGlasscock/?^c. St. Michaels, Bp.Stortford[\ZZd)%% 
I lem resse j’vj'd 0 ft he *may ale above all charge Ir. 1565 J ewel 
Def. Apot. (1611)585 Your late Chapter of Indent, with your 
worthie number of forty Prelates, whereof certaine were 
onlie *May Bishops, otherwise by you called Nullaienses, 
x8i8 Todd, *May-blooni, the hawthorn. 1599 B. Jonson 
Cyn/hia's Reif. v. ii. Wks. 1616 I. 248 Mer. Sweet Ma- 
dames.. your brests and forehead are whiter then gotes 
milke, or •May-blossomes. x87a Tennyson Gareth <5- 
Lynette 575 A damsel of high lineage, and a brow May- 
blossom, and a cheek of apple blos-om. a 1789 Mickle 
Eskdale Braes 29 The *May-b!ossom*d thorn. 1788 Turn- 
bull Laura, The sweetest *May-born flowers Paint the 
meadows. 1530 Palscr. 666/1 In stede of a trapper 
he pricked his horse full of *maye bowes. X560 in Sow- 
erby Eng. Bot. (18641 fH. 240 Those boys who choose it 
may rise at four oclock to gather *May branches. 1823 
in Hone Every-day Bk. (1859) I, 565 On May morning. .the 
girls look with some anxiety for their May-branch. 1579 
Si'ENSER Sheph, Cal. May to To gather *may bus-kets and 
smelling brere. 1850 Loncf. Gold. Leg. i. Court-yard 0/ 
Castle, Fill me a goblet of •May-drink, As aromaticas the 
jRIay From which it steals the breath away. r&.. Songs 
Lend. Prentices (Percy Soc.) x8 Upon *May Eve As pren- 
tices on Maying went. 1825 Choker Fairy^ Leg. tf Trad, 

S. Ireland I. 307 May-eve is con-sidered a time of peculiar 

danger. Ibid, 30S Another custom prevalent on May-eve 
is the painful and mischievous one of stinging with nettles. 
x8s2 C. A. Bristed 5 Yrs, Eug. Univ. (ed. e) 85 After the 
trial heat of the first *May ex.imination, the field of can- 
didates for Honours begins to assume something like a 
calculable form. 1778 Hutchinson View Norlhtimb,, Ane, 
Customs 14 I he syllabub, prepared for the “May feast. 
<tx59x H, Smith Serm. (1594) 304 May-games, and May 
ponies, and *jMay fooles, and 5lorris-dancer5 are vanitie* 
1724 Stukeley I tin. Curios. 1. 20 Making a procession to this 
hill with “may gads (as they call them) in their hands, this 
is a white willow wand the bark peel’d off, tj*’d round with 
cowslips, a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Derbysh. (1662) i. 252 
Whereas, in our remembrance, Ale went out when Swallows 
came in,, it now hopeth (having cUmed up •May-hill) to 
continue its course all the year. 1824 Miss Mjtford 
Village Ser, 1. 89 From the trunk of the chestnut the *May- 
houses commence. They are covered alle3’s built of green 
boughs, decorated with garlands and great bunches of 
flowers, .banging down like chandeliers among the dancers. 
X904 Edin. Rev. Jan. 55 Other ‘May-keepers whose symbols 
are now but relir.s. XS19 Hor.man Vulg. 277 b, It is the 
custome that euery yere we shal haue a *may kynge. 
X690 Amphitryon m. 33 Blear-ey’d, like a ‘May- 

Kitten. 2844 Mrs. Browning Lost Bower xxLx, There 
fell Two white *may-leaves .. From a blossom. 1592 

T. L[odce) Ettph. Shatlow (1882) 16 When. .1.. •May-like 

young, of pleasure gan to taste. xsSa Fethekston Dial, 
agst. Dancing D 7, In your maygames. .you doe vse to 
attyre men in womans apparrell, whom you doe most com- 
menly call *maymarTions. 1849 Clough Dipsychus i. iv, 
Sweet eloquence ! at next *May Meeting How it would tell 
in the repeating ! 2470-85 Malory Arthur xvni. xxv. 771 
Lykeas*maymonethfioreihandflorj’Sshethinmanygar<iens. 
x6oo S. Nicholson Acolastu5[iZ’jS)Z In the Mayinoneihof 
my bloomin|: yeares. 2737 Fielding Tumble-Down Dick 
Ded., Aplayjudiciouslybroughtonbyyouin the May-month. 
2576 GAscoiCNEA/re/e GL Ep. Ded. (Arb.) 43 In the*May- 
moone of my youth, 2813 Moore Yng. May Moon i The 
young May moon is beaming, love. 1509 Shaks. Hem V, 1. 
iL iTO My thrice-puissant Liege Is in thevery •May-Morne 
of his Youth. ^ 2878 Brow'NINo Poets Croisic xv, On May- 
morns, that primeval rite Of temple-building, .lingers. 23^ 
Langl. P. PI. B. Prol. 5 On a “May [Text A. Mayes] 
mornynge on Slaluerne hulles. x6oi Shaics. Twel. N. iil 
iv. 156 More matter for a May morning. 2859 G. Meredith 
R. Eei’crel xviiL (xv.), The hand was . . white and fra- 
grant as the frosted blossom of a *May-night. 2832 Ten- 
nyson (/rV/<f) The *May Queen. x88r Ruskin L/tt., to 
Faunihorpe (1895) I. 49, 1 hope the *JVIay (Jueenship is be- 
ginning to be thought of. 1893 in Camb. Univ. Aluiauack 
(1894)209 DuringtbcLentor'AIay Races. 2656 R. Fletcueh 
P oems 210 The game at best, the girls *May rould must bee. 
2508 Dunbar Tua mariit Wemen 24 Grein..as the gross 
that grew in *May ses'oun. 14.. Stockh. Med MS. u. 407 
in Anglia XVIII, 5if it be gadcrid in 2497 Haly- 

EURTON Ledger {jZ67i 46 Item..a5ek off*M.ay ^kyn« TOn- 

tenand 300. 1534-5 Durham Acc. Rolls (Si^ees) sog Pro xj 

££j-„nes. Kcelr^. 

-May tenn is seldom a good time '“'v 
1804 WoKOsw. ‘SAe n-as a PAtmtm J drhsy ' 
th-mgselse about her drawu From -May-ume and t^ 
cheerful Dawn. .89S 

many visitors arc attracted ^ it 

weekh 2720 StrysZ Stow s Surz\ { 7^ ignj gf/fcurv 

Fallen *May wool rotten and other dl wool. 18S4 Cmtttry 

Feb. s.8 lu June, when the -Jfayyeaned iambs were 

”^^!tn“nkmS"(cSefly *^^^0 of animals: May- 
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maximum:. 


sometimes simple maxill®. 1870 Nicholson Zcol.'zo'j 
Two pairs of maxillipedes. 1883 Packard in A km. ff Mag. 
^Nat Hist. Nov. 342 They are somewhat analogous to the 
maxillipedes of Crustacea- 

Hence Haxillipe*dary tz., pertaining to maxilli- 
pedes. ^ 

2877 Huxley Inv. Anun.\\.%vi The sternal regions 
of the three maxilHpedary somites have the same characters. 

lUIaxillo-, taken as comb, form of Maxilla in 
the sense ‘ peitaining to the maxilla and . so 
maxillo-mandibiilar^ -palatine^ -^pharyngeal ^ ’•pre- 
maxillary^ -infbinal^ etc. {^t^Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S90), 
1872 Mivart Elcm- Anat. 115 The maxtllO'ijremaxinarj’ 
suture is for a long time or permanently verj’ evident on the 
iace. 1875 Huxley & Martin Etem. Biol. (1877) 188 The 
nerve divides >into three main branche.s, the orbito-nasal, 
the palatine and the maxillo-mandibular. 2875 C. C. Blake 
Zool 46 There are no maxilloturbinals in any skulls. 2M7 
Marshall & Hurst Pract. Zool. 371 The maxillo-palatine 
process. 2890 Coues Field ^ Gen. Oniith. 240 They are 
commonly described as if they were independent bones, 
under the name of the ruaxittopalaiines. 

Slaxim t^mje-ksim), sb.^ Also 5-7 maxime, 6 
pi, erron. maximies. [a. F. maxime, ad. L. 
maxima fern. sing. o( maximus greatest, used ellipt. 
(see below)* Cf. Sp. mdxwia^ Pg. maxima, It. 
massima. 

Boethius (6th c.) used greatest propo- 
sition ’} in the sense of ‘ axiom ' (synonymous with dignitas 
=afia)a«, but especially used with reference to rhetoric). 
Albertus hlagnus (12th c.) used maxima, with ellipsis of pro- 
Positio. but applied it to a class of univemal propositions not 
intuitively certain like the dignitates or axioms, but capable 
of being assumed as practically indi.sputable. Elsewhere 
(according to Hamilion in Reid's IVks. 767, where the refer- 
ence is incorrect) he identifies vtaxitna dignitas \ and 
Petrus Hispanus and later logicians use maxitna in the 
sense of * axiom ’.] 

fl. An axiom; a self-evident proposition assumed 
as a premiss in mathematical or dialectical reason- 
ing. Obs, 

2426 Lydc. De Gttil. Pilgr, 5603 Thys greueth me most at 
al, That my maxime apryved (re. that the whole is greater 
than its parti in dede ban yt reprevyd. Ibid. 6000. 
1556^ Records Castle Knowl. 108 Then takinge that for a 
maxime in argumente, I annexe this minor, tliat [etc.]. i6go 
Locke Httm, Und. iv. vil § i. 299 There are a sort of Pro- 
positions, which under the name of Maxims and Axioms, 
nave passed for Principles of Science.^ 2692 Boyle 

Led. vi. 209 It is urged as an universal 2»laxim, That 
Nothing can precede from Nothing. 

2 . A pioposuion (esp. in aphoristic or sententious 
form) ostensibly expressing some general truth of 
science or of experience. 

2594 'Drayton Idea 391 In ev'ry thing I hold this Maxim 
still, The Circumstance doth make it good, or ill. 2605 
■Verstecan Dec. Intell. iv. (1628) 98 This maxime or prin- 
ciple must be granted. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. <5- Cr, i. ii. 318 
This maxime out of loue I teach : Atchieuement is command. 
1654 Whitlock Zooiomia 214 What seriously exerciseth 
one Mans Graine to defend as a Maxime, tickleth anothers 
Diaphragme no lesse than an Epigram, xyjro G. White Set* 
borfte iii, I lay it down as a maxim in ornithology, that as 
long as there is any incubation going on there is music. 
2827 Coleridge Tabled, 24 June, A Maxim is a conclusion 
upon observation of matters of fact. 1874 Blackie Self- 
Cult, So The maxim that knowledge is power is true only 
where knowledge is the main thing wanted, 
b. esp. in Jmw. 

2567 R. Mulcaster FortescudsDe Laud. Leg. (1672) 22 b, 
They are certaine universall propositions which they that 
be learned in the Laws of England, and likewise the Mathe- 
maiicals, do terme Maximes. 2590 Swinburne Testaments 
S9 It is a maxime in the common lawes of this realme, that 
he that is outlawed doeth forfeiie all his goods. 2628 Coke 
On Liti. 67 A maxime is a proposition, to be of all men con- 
fessed & granted. 2766 Blackstonk Comm. II. log It is 
an antient maxim of the law, that no title is completely good, 
unless the right of possession be joined with the right of 
property.^ 2893 Weekly Notes (yjfi He considered at length 
the meaning of the maxim, * a man's house is his castle 

3 . A rule or principle of conduct ; also, a precept 
of morality or prudence expressed in sententious 
form. 

1579 G. Harvey Letierdk. \Camden] 66 Is not this the 
principall fundation and grande maxim of our cuntry pollicy 
not to be over hasty in occupying a mans talent [etc.]. 2590 
SirJ. Smyth ZJ/sc. Ded. 9 All great Captaines. .have 

holden for a Maxime, to preserue by all meanes possible the 
liues of their soldiers. 2640 Howell Dodona's Gr. 6 Selfe de- 
fence hath beeneaUvaies held thefirstmaximeof policy. 2642 
Fuller Holy <5- Prof. St. iv. v. 258 Some think it beneath 
a wise man to alter their opinion ; A maxime both false and 
dangerous. 1709 Steele 7’a//^>'No. 47 p i, 1 knew a Gentle- 
man that made it a Maxim to open his Doors and ever run 
into the Way of Bullies. 1757 Washington Lett. WriL 2889 

I. 494, I have all along laid it down as a maxim, to represent 

facts freely and impartially. 2807 Robinson Grsca 

II. xvH. 173 The art of comprising moral maxims in short 
sentences. 2830 S. Cooper Diet. Pract. Sxirg. (ed. 6' 817 
All prudent surgeons.. have laid it down as an invariable 
maxim, never to.. undertake lithotomy, without having first 
introduced a metallic instrument. 2B32 Ht. Martineau Hill 
d* Valley 'in. 35 Her maxim was. that it was time enough to 
come when she was called. 2868 Miss Yonge Cameos (1877) 
I. xvi. 117 He wrote a book of maxims, even on etiquette. 
2896 R. G. JIouLTON Ecclesiasticrts Introd. 12 The Maxim 
is the prose counterpart to the Epigram. 

4. attrib., as maxim-maker, -making, -monger. 

2806 Mar. Edgeworth Leonora (1833) 47 Some maxim- 

maker saj’s that past misfortunes are good for nothing but to 
be forgotten. 2831 Helps Comp. SoUt. v. (1874) 64 Cleverly 
put, but untrue, after the fashion of you maxim-mongere. 
x8gs Daily News 19 Apr. 5/1 Ma-xim-making was a favourite 
game in French society. 


IVIaxim (mze*ksiin), sbL^ [From the name of Sir 
Hiram S, Maxim, the inventor.] In full Maxim 
iynachind) gun, Maxim mitrailleuse, or bomb 
Maxim'. A single-barrelled quick-firing machine 
gun, the bnnel of which is surrounded by an outer 
casing filled with water to keep the parts cool, and 
the mechanism so adjusted that any number of 
shots can be fired in a given time up to six hundred 
rounds a minute. Also Maxim-Nordenfclt gun, a 
modification of the original Maxim gun. 

1885 Nature 5 Mar. 4x4/2 The Maxim Gun. Ibid. 415 
Fig. T — Maxim Mitrailleuse- 1889 E. Rogers Machine 
Rtjle-baiteries 26 The barrel of the Maxim is. .surrounded 
by a water jacket, 1892 Greener Gun (ed. 5) 186 The Maxim 
machine gun. 1900 Daily News 10 Mar. 4/1 The Maxim- 
Nordenfeldt, or pom-pom, is thought very highly of. X900 
JVestm. Gaz. 28 Aug. 2/2 Our soldiers .. had not so much 
as the moral support of a bomb Maxim with them. 

+ lUTa'xim, a. and sb.^ Obs, [ad. L. maximus^ 
A. adj. ^ Greatest (in certain technical uses). 

x686 Goad Celesi. Bodies in. 111. 442 Conjunctions maxime 
in the Fiery and Watry Trtgons,. .are above^ our reach. 
1694 Phil. Trans. XVIII. 72 He concludes this Discourse 
with a Table, containing all the Notes and Intervals, ex- 
plaining how each of those in the Diaionick Scale are com- 
posed of those three Degrees, viz. Minor, Major, andMaxim- 

B- sb.'b Mus. = Lauge sb. 4, Maxima 2. 

In recent Diets, 

IUaxuu (ra£E*ksim), v. nonct-wd, [f. Maxim 
5^.-] trans. To kill with a Maxim gun. 

1894 Sat. Rev, 20 Jan. 61/2, I Maxim you by three thou- 
sands, that is fair war and glorious victory. 1903 Kipling 
Five Nations 82 Said England unto Pharaoh, *1 must make 
a man of you,..l’hat will Maxim his oppressor as a Christian 
ought to do *. 

II Ma ‘xilua. Obs. [L., fern. sing, of 
greatest, used ellipt. for maxima proposiiio, nola.] 

1 . t= Maxim 

1565 Jewel Repl. HardingxxM. 619 This male slande wel 
for a Maxima, as one of the greatest truclhes of M. Hard- 
inges whole booke. 1584 Cocan Haven Health 195 Tins 
Maxima isgenerally to be observed : Sani similcs\txc.\ 2594 
Parsons Confer. Success. 11. i. 4 The bishop alleagcth many 
proofes that ther is no such maxima in the common lawes 
of Ingland. 

2 . Mus. w Large C. 4, Maxim sb.^ 

lyBz Burney Hist. pint. If. 286,453. *Sx8 Busby Oram. 
Mus. 65 Former musicians used the Maxima, or Large, 

Maxima, pi. of MiVXiMUii a. and sb. 

(m?e*ksinial), a. [f. Maxijium -f- 
•al.] Consisting of, or relating to, a maximum ; 
greatest possible ; of a size or duration not to be 
exceeded. 

2882 V, Idelson in Lend. Med. Rec. No. 36. 3x8 The 
average increase is equal to 8 millimetres maximal to 17 
millimetres. 1883 L. Brunton in Nature 8 Mar, 438 The 
maximal contraction of which the tissue is capable. 1898 
AllbuHs Syst.Med.V , 470 It (sc. blood-pressure in the ven- 
tricle) slowly increases throughout the systole becoming 
maximal immediately prior to relaxation. 

Hence Ma'ximally adv.,\n the maximum degree. 
1884 W, James in Mind IX. 12 Those portions of the 
brain that have just been maximally excited retain a kind 
of soreness, 

Masimate (mse'ksim<u), V. [f. L. niaxim-vs 
greatest + -ate 2 .] = Maximize v. 

2881 W. E, Forster Sp. in Ho. Com. 5 Apr., The hon. 
Member .. said that I h.ad in certain circumstances minim- 
ized, and in others maximated, the statements of evictions. 
Hence Maxima’tion = Maximization, 
x8gr W, J, Greenstreet tr. Guyan’s Educ. ^ Heredity 
10^ Herbart very clearly saw the tendency of the human 
mind to * maximation 

Maxi'mic, a. nonce-wd. [f. Maxim -h -ic.] 
Resembling a maxim. 

2854 Lady Lvtton Behind Scenes II. it. viii. 33 It being a 
favourite ‘short turn* of his to interlard his frivolities with 
inaxwnc gems of thought. 

Maxi-mical, a. nowc-vsd. [-al.] = prec. 

2778 [W. Marshall] Minutes Agric., Observ. 4 Each dis- 
tinct Minute, or each distinct passage of a ^linute, was en- 
deavoured to be compressed into a Maximical Sentence. 

t BTaxiniiouS, a. Obs, rare^^, [f.L.maxim- 
us greatest + -lous.] Of great power. 

^■2566 Meric Tales of Skelton x, in Sis Whs. (1843) 1* 
p. Ixiv, Costc, more pertaynyng for an emperoure or a 
maxymyous kynge, then for such a man as be was. 

Maximist (mre’ksimist). [f, Maxim sb.'^ -f 
-IST.] One who makes maxims. 

185s In OciLViE Suppl. 2889 T. M. Robertson Ess. Crit, 
Method 221 The maximist makes the subtler analyses of 
amour-propre. 1889 Earl of Desart Little Chatelaine II. 
XX. 63 When you trust one rogue you trust all roguedom, 
as ought Jo have been said by some other maximist 
ISaxiluistic i^mseksimi’stik), a. [f. L viaxim-us 
greatest •(- -ist -i- -ic.] Pertaining to the school 
of * maximizers *, 

2888 Dublin Rev. July 22 note. Even the *maximistic’ 
side admitted that infallible pronouncements are ‘ far rarer * 
than other official acts of the Pope. 

Slaxiiuite (mre-ksimait). [f. the name of Hud- 
son Maxitn, the inventor + -ITE.] A smokeless gun- 
powder composed of gun-cotton, nitro-glycerine, 
and castor oil. 

1B97 Daily iVWt'r ^ Feb. 7/4 We call it cordite. For the 
purposes of the inquiry I propose to call it Maximite. 2901 
IVestm. Grtz, 5 Mar, 8/2 ilr. Hudson Maxim’s new explo- 
si ve, Maximite % is churned to be the highest explosive yet 
discovered- , 


t Maximity. Oh. [f. L. maxim-us grealst 
-b-iTV.] ' Exceeding greatness ’ (Blount 
1656-61) ; also, maximum amount. * ‘ 

1651 Biccs N,~iu Disp. 98 The maximity or Brealestom. 
tity of it- 

Maximization (mteksimaizeKan). [fMAXiH- 
IZE V, + -ATiOK.j Ihe action of raising to the 
highest possible point, position or condition. 
Common in Beniham. 

1802 BENTHAMPnwe. Judic. Procrf/wrrWks. 184311. 6/i 
The maximization of the- happiness of the greatest number 
2854 Owen Skcl. 6- Teeth m Circ. Scl, Ofg, Nat. I 2^ 
A particular use, dependent on the maximization of the 
brain. 2886 E.B. Bax .S’^>«h:/iVwr94That thesupretae 
end of life is the maximisation of labour, and the minimisa- 
tion of the enjoyment of its product. 

Maximize (mte-ksimaiz), v. [f. L. maxim-m 

Maxim a . -}- -ize.] 

1 . trans. a. To increase to the highest possible 
degree. (Common in Bentham.) b. To magiufy 
to the utmost (in estimation or representation). 

x8o2 Bentham Princ. fudic. Procedure Wks. 1843 IL 
8/2 By this means, appropriate moral aptitude may be 
maximized. x866 Alger SoliL Nat. «5- Man iv. 360 Instead 
of minimizing he maximized the distinction of himself from 
other men. 2899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 'VJII. 282 The tur- 
pitude is maximised. 2902 W. James Varieties Reb'g Exp. 
230 In contrast with such healthy-minded views as these., 
stands a radically opposite view, a way of maximizing evil. 

2 . intr. To maintain the most rigorous or com- 
prehensive interpretation possible of a doctrine or 
an obligation. Chiefly T/ieoI, 

2B75 J. H. Newman Cerl, Dific. Anglic. (1876) 365 When 
I speak of minimizing, I am not turning the progression of it 
into a dogma ; men, if they will, may maximize for me, pro- 
vided they too keep from dogmatizing. 2882 W. S. Ltuy 
in Coniemp. Rev. Feb. 243, I am far from wishing to mix- 
imize upon this matter. 2898 Knox Little in Our Churches^ 
eta 13 The Roman Church may be said to maximise, the 
Anglican to minimise. 'The Anglican teaches just what is 
necessary to be believed for the salvation of souls; the 
Roman turns pious opinions into necessary doctrines. 

Haximizer (mas'ksimsizsj), [f. Maximize:/. 
-f«£R 3 .] One who maximizes; spec, one who 
accepts the dogma of the infallibility of the pope 
in its most comprehensive interpretation. 

2868 E. S. Ffoulkes Church's Creed (ed. 2) 37, I am not 
aware that any demur to this conclusion . .can be raised even 
by maximisers. 1874 Contemp, Rev. XXIV. 296 The Ulna- 
monianes themselves now are divided into Maximizers 
and Minimlzers. 

3 \Iaadiiium (mse’ksim^m). PI, maxiinai 
rarely •ums. [a, L. maximum, neut. of inaxi- 
mus, siiperl, of magnus great, Cf. F. maxiinnn\?[ 
L Math, The greatest of all the values of which 
a variable or a function is capable ; the value of 
a continuously varying quantity at the point at 
which it ceases to increase and begins to decrease. 

i743 Emerson Fluxions sot, In Case it.. passes through 
one or more Maximums or Minimums; then the several 
Parts of the Fluent, between any given Point and each 
Maximum or Minimum must be separately found by dis- 
tinct Operations. 1806 Hutton Course^ Math. II. 306 If we 
would find the quantity ax-x- a maximum or minimum; 
make its fluxion equal to nothing. 1856 Sabine in I’htl. 

Trans. CXLVI. 505 The declination has two easterly and 

two westerly maxima in the interval between two successive 
passages of the moon over the astronomical meridian. 

2 . gen. The highest attainable magnitude or 
quantity (of something) ; a superior limit of magni- 
tude or quantity. 

2740 Cheyne Regimen 306 In the Works of the 

Nature, there is no Maximum or Minimum assignable, or 
conceiveable by us. 2755 Winthkop Earthquakesdh wws 
of this sort are sufficiently vindicated.. if upon the 
they produce a maximum of good. 2806 Colquhouk 
gerice 49 The arc of conducting a nation to the maximum 
ofhappiness and the minimum of misery. *855 Bain 
*5- Int. II. ii. § 14 (2864) 137 The animal powers attain tneu 
maximum in cold climates. 2902 T. M. Lindsay Ui. ^ 
Ministry in Early Cent. vii. 279 A strange compouna ol 
minimum of fact and maximum of theory. 

3 . The highest amount (esp. of temperature, 
barometric pressure, etc.) attained or recorded 


within a specified period. 

2850 Edmonds In Rep. Brit. Assoc., Secilofts {iBst) 
following remarkable maxima of temperature. 1 

Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) viL § 348 The barometer also ims it 
maxima and minima readings for the day. 

Nexvs 18 Sept. 3/7 The maxima to day were 

in the Shetlands and Hebrides. 2902 Westm. Gaz. 16 Jn 

5/2 The years of sunspot maximum. . . 

4 . A superior limit imposed by authority; rJ/. 
in French Hist., a limit of price for corn. 

2821 Syd. Smith Wks. (1839) 1- SSV* The danger ol in- 
surrection is a circumstance worthy of the most oj< 

siderallon in discussing the propriety of a uiaximurm ^ 
Alison Hist. Europe (1847) IV. 164. They ti^e 
1793J were compelled to part with their gram al Ine P 
fixed by the maximum^ which was calculated on tne s 
of prices before the Revolution. 

6. attrib. a. quasi-rzi^’. or with the sense - 

That is a maximum, or that stands at the maxi- 
mum ; greatest. [Cf. Y . la dipense tnaxttnuvt,\ 

2834 Mrs. Somerville Cotinex. Phys. Set. xxvi. 
Surround two poles of maximum cold. ^ ''LJ 

Geog. Sea (Low) ix. § 430 The maximum density of avemg 
sea-water. x86i Times2\ July, The maximum contract p 
for the conveyance of these emigrants was 254 iHyA'S’l 

statute adult. 2879 G. Prescott S/. Telephone 96 A po 
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» f maximum disturbance, 1876 Grant Bvreh Sch, ScoiL li. it. 
103 The heritors paying the maximum salary and the town 
paying;^i2 annually for the support of a master. 1880 C R. 
Markham Pcruv. Bark 405 The latter helping to produce 
a maximum temperature favourable to coffee cultivation. 

b. Simple attributive : Pertaining to a maximum 
or maxima, as maximum period ; maximum ther- 
mometer, a thermometer which records automati- 
cally the highest temperature within a given period. 

1852 NnvioiCs Land. Jrnl, Conjoined Ser. XLI. 402 An 
improved maximum thermometer.^ 1868 Lockyer Elent. 
Asfrort. ii. (1879) 49 There is a minimum period, when none 
are seen for weeks together, and a maximum period, when 
more are seen than at any other lime. 

IffaKite (mse'ks^it). Mm. G, maxit (Las- 
peyres 1872), f. name of Max Braun, a Belgian 
mining engineer : see -ite.] = Leadhillite. 

1885 in CasselCs Encycl, Did. ^ 1896 in A.*H. Chester 
Did. Min. 

+ Ma*xy. dial. Ohs. [Corraption ofMAiiCASiTE.] 
In Tin-Mining = Mundick. 

1671 Ohirrv. Mines Coniwal^Devonm P/tH.T'ratts. VI. 
2103 And soconlinuesinking. .till we find eitherthe Load to 
grow small, or degenerate into some sort of weed, which are 
diverse ; as Mundick or Maxy (corrupted from Marchasilc) 
of 3 sorts; white, yellow, and green. 1710 J. Harris Lex » 
Teckn. II. *730-6 Bajley (fol.). 

May (m?), sbXpoet. {arch.') Forms : [? i mes.] 
3 ma33, may3, 3-4 aai, 4-6maye, 5mey, 4-ina7. 
[Perh. a. ON. infyj- (nom. accus. 

mey\ Sw. /w, Da. inf) — Goth. tnawii—OT&nt, 
^maujd-i ^maf^-ufd-yiQm.i.^magze-z (Goth, tnagu-s) 
boy, son ; see Maiden. 

The OE, poeL nise^ kinswoman (cogn. with masc. 
May often occurs with the sense ‘woman and some- 
times appears to mean ‘ maid ' or ‘ virgin '. This use has 
been commonly regarded as the source of the present word J 
the OE. and the ON. word may have coalesced in ME.] 

A maiden, virgin. 

[afoo Cynewulf Crrx^87<Gr.) Sio eadze ma55,.Sancta 
Maria, a 1000 Cxd 7 non‘s Gen. 895 (Gr.) Him ha freolecu 
mecs [rc. Eve]..andswarode.] c 1200 Ormin 2469 pattdene 
ma33 shollde ben Ailmahhti5 Godess modern 4x275 
Lay. 30486 pe king dude lvnwis]dom bat he pat ilke may 
nom [eariier /e.ri maide]. 4 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 194/26 1 ’o 
hringue luper hou3l In-to pis sweie 3ounge may3. ^11300 
Cursor Af. 10267 Pat man,. pat has na barn, ne mai ue 
knaue. c 1330 R. BRUNNEC/jiro«. (1810) 95 pe corounyngof 
Henry, & of Maide may. 1362 Langl. P. FI. A. xh, 
111 Marie moder and may. 4 *386 Chaucer /If 
T, 753 Thowglorie of wommanhede, thow faire may, 15x3 
Douglas .fSne/s vi. t. 22 Sibilla the may. 1579 Sfenser 
Sheph. Cal. Nov. 39 The fayrest May she was that euet 
went. X590 Greene Atoum, Garm. (1616) C 3 b, Nor was 
Phillis that fair May Halfe so gawdyor so gay, 1607 Bar- 
ley-Breake (1877) 5 Old Elpin with his sweete and louely 
May 'Would eft prepare. .To keepe their sheep. x6.. Sir 
Catiline lit. in Child Ballads II, 58 Deerlye (he] lovde this 
may. x8x8 T. L. Peacock Nightmare AtSey 1 19 For ill be- 
seems in a reverend friar The love of a mortal may. 1855 
Fraser's Mag. LI. 92 The maiden is pure all mays above. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. U.. ni. ^349 Amid these latter 
words of his, the may From her fair face had drawn her 
hands away. 

Ohs. Forms; i (mees, m^s), 

//.misaSjS mai2,3 me0i,ma25,mei, m9y,(iu0ay), 
mai, may. [Com. Teut. ; OE. = OFris. 
mech, OS. mdg (MLG. mdeh, Du. maag)f OHG. 
vtdg (MHG. mdCy fndg-)y ON. (adopted ia 
northern Eng, as Maugh), Goth, t—OTeuL 
*m^go-Zy prob. related by ablaut to *magTt-z son, 
boy (Goth. inagn-Sy ON, mgg-r) ; see Maiden,] 
A male relative, kinsman. 

Beowulf 408 Ic eom Hixelaces msg andmajoSesa a 700 
Bpinnl Gloss. 164 Contrioulus, meeg. 4xz6o Hatton Gosp. 
Mark xiii. 12 pa beam ariseS a3en heore mai3es. a 1200 
Aforal Ode iB7 Nolde it mouwe don for mey ne susler for 
broker, c 1205 Lay. 3838 purh b® haueS Morgan mi mai 
[c X275 racy] L monsenipe afallet. a 1300 in £. E. P. (1862) 
17 AUe we beh meiis and mowe. 

May Forms: 4-5 Maij, 4-6 Mail, 

5-6 Mai, 6 Maie, Maye, 3- May. Also in 
Latin form 1-4 Mains, (4 Mayus). [a. F. mai 
L. A/a!Knr(nom. Maius, sc. viensis). Cf. Pr. mai, 
Sp. mayo, Pg. maio. It. maggio ; also (from Fr.) 
MHG. Mei{^g)eiG.Mai), MDu. mey{e, meide (Du. 
Jl/oi), Sw. Ji/a/, Da. Mai, late Gr. Mai'oy. 

The etymology of the Latin name is ob.scure ; some ancient 
writers connected it with the name of the goddess Afaia.] 

1 . The fifth month of the year in the Julian and 
Gregorian calendar. 

CX050 Byrhtjertk's Handboc in Anglia (1S85I VIII. 316 
Nouember & december habbaS fif & twenli^ ealdne monan . , 
& aprelis & maius eahta & tweniix. a X121 OE. Chron. an. 
io8o( MS. E> pis dydon N orShy mbran on Males monSe. c xzpo 
.S', Eng. Leg. 1 . 26/83 iSt. Austin of Canterbury) His day is 
toward b® ende of hfay. c 1374 Chaucer Troyltis 11, 1098 , 1 
maynotslepeneuerea Mayes morw'e. c 1391 — .<4 i.§ 10 

lanuare, Februare,Marciu«i,Aprile, Mayus fete. I- rtx^oo-50 
Alexander 3699 pai made as mery melody Sc musik bai 
sanng As in pe moneths of Mai or mydsomere euyn. c 1430 
'L.VDG.Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 23 When the larke..Salveth 
the uprist of the sonne shene,. .in April and in May. 1598 
Barnfield Odey As it fell vpon a Day, In the merrie Month 
of May. c 1630 Milton Sottn. Nighiinyalcy While the jolly 
^urs lead on propitious iMay. X784 Cowper Task vt. 62 
The season smiles* - And ha.< the warmth of May. 

personi/Ied. e 1374 Chaucer Troylus ii. 50 In may h^t 
wio^r is of moneihes glade- 1508 Dunbar Cold. Targe 
82 There saw I Jlay, of mjTthfull monethis quene, X593 


Shaks. Rich. //, V. 1. 79 She came adorned hither like 
sweet May. 1630 Milton On Afay morning^ Hail boun- 
teous Alay, that dost inspire Mirth and youth and w’arm de- 
sire. 1826-34 WoRDSw. To May i, Though many suns have 
risen and sec Since thou, blithe May, wert born, 
b. In proverbial and allusive phrases. 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 92 He was as fressh as is the Monthe 
of May. 1508 ‘Dunbar Gold. 'I arge 261 Surmounting 
ewiry tong lerrestriall, Alls fer as Mayes morow dots myd- 
nycht. ^ 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. ui. 102. 1599 — Afuch 
Ado I. i. 194 There’s her cosin.. exceedes her as much in 
beautie, as the first of Male doth the last of December. 
1600 — A. y. L. tv. L T48. 1658 H. Plumptke Let. in xith 
Rep. Hist. AiSS. Comm. App. v. 6 Wishing that all your 

J eares yet to come.. may partake more of Mayes then 
ulyes. 1659 Howell /' rev. ix/i Asw'elcome as Flowers 
in May. 1732 T. Fuller Gnomologia 276 Leave not offa 
Clout Till May be out 1742 Cray Spring 50 We frolick, 
while 'tis May. 1889 D. Hannay Capt. Marryat 150 If 
he had not spent bis summer while it was May — at least he 
had run through it far too soon. 

c. Jig. Bloom, prime, heyday, poet. 
a 1586 Sidney Asir. Stella xxi. (i59t) B2, If now the 
May of my yeeres much decline. 1599 Shaks. Afnch Ado 
V. i. 76. x6o2 Marston Antonio's Rev. l 1, We both were 
riv.als in our May of blood Unto Maria. *633 Massinger 
Guardian I. i, I am in the May of my abilities, And you in 
your December. 1847 Tennyson Princess n. 439 Others 
lay about the lawns. Of the older sort, and murmur’d that 
their May Was passing. 1859 — Elaine 553 A Prince, In 
the mid might and flourish of his May. 

d. May and January or December', used to 
describe the marriage of a young woman to an old 
man. 

4 x386 Chaucer Aferck. T. 449 That she, this mayden, 
which bat Mayus highte..Shal wedded be vn-tolhislanuarie, 
/^/<f,64aThilkedayThatlanuariehaih wedded fresshe May. 
J581 T. Howell Deinses I ij, In fayth doib frozen lanus 
double face, Such fauourfinde, to match with pleasant Maye. 
j6o6 Dekker Sev. Sins (Arb.) 44 You doe wrong to 'I’ime, 
inforcing May to embrace December. 1891 R. jBuchanan 
Coming TVrrtfr 267 When asthmatic January weds buxom 
May. 

2 . The festivities of May-day. Queen of Vie May ^ 
■j* Queen of May, Lady oj the May (cf. ^.AV-LADY) : 
a girl chosen to be * queen* ol the games on May- 
day, being gaily dressed and crowned with flowers, 
t King, Lord of {the) May = Mat-lord. 

1506 Acc. Ld. Treas. Scot. (X9ot) III. 195 Item, to ane 
Quene of Maij at the Abbay jet, be the Kingis command 
xiiijf. 15x5 in Glasscock Ree. St.AlichaeV s, Bp. Stort/ord 
(1882) 34 Item pd for brede and ale th same day that Sa- 
bysfora may was whan they of Sabysford did come ry’dynd 
to the tonne to sett ther may. 1568 T. Howeli. Arbour of 
Auntie 36 b, Ich beare the wnner before my LordeofMay, 
*577 Assembly in Child Ballads III. 45 Discharge 
playes of Robin Hood, King of May, and sick others, on 
the Sabboth day. x6zi Beaual & Fi. Knt. Bunt. Pestle v. 
iii, I . . by all men chosen was Lord of the May. a 1634 Ran- 
dolph Amyntas ProL, How shall we talk to nymphs so 
trim and gay. That ne'er saw lady yet but at a May 1 1673 
Dryoen Marr. a la mode 11. 28 1 hen I wa’? made the Lady 
of the May. z6B6 Loyal Garland (ed. 5) B 5, Cloris Queen 
of all the May. X71X Steele Sped. No. 80 f 2 The Girls 
preceded their parents like Queens of May, in all the gaudy 
Colours imaginable, on every Sunday to Church. i&2-x6 
Mrs. Sherwood Susan Cray ix. (1869I 58 Why, Susan, you 
look as handsome as the queen of May in that hat. 1832 
Tennyson Atny Queen i, For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, 
mother, I’m to be Queen o’ the May, 

3 . Blossoms of the hawthorn {Cratsegus Oxya- 
canlhd ) ; hence occas., the tree itself : so called 
because it blooms in the month of May. 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Hau VIH 7b, On May daye.. 
hys grace .. rose in the momynge very early to fetche 
^lay or grene bows. 1592 Nashe Summers Last iVill 
(1600) B 3 The Palme and May make countrey houses 
gay. 1604 E, G(Rimstone} D' Acosta's Hist. Indies v. 
xxviii, 413 In this moone and moneth, which is when they 
bring Maie from the fleldes into the house. J6r6 Jackson 
Creed viu. xix. § 1 By such a maner or trope of speech, as 
the English and French doe call the buds or flowers of haw- 
thorne May. 1820 Shelley Question iii, The moonlight- 
coloured May. 1848 J. H. Newman Loss ^ Cain ii. 5 The 
laburnums are out, and the may, 1866 M. Arnold Thyrsis 
vi, With hlosioms red and white of fallen May. 

4 . Cambridge Univ. a. {sing, or //.) s= May I 
examination ; b. (//.) — May races ; see 5. | 

1852 C. A, Bristed 5 IVj. Eng. Univ. (ed. a) 63 ’The Col- 
lege Easter Terra Examinatiori, familiarly spoken of as ‘ the 
May*. Ibid. 64 The *May* is one of the features which 
distinguishes Cambridge from Oxford; at the latter there 
arc no public College examinations. 1879 'Julian Home' 
Sk. Camb. 53 And in the trials, in the Mays, From stroke to 
bow, ..they keep the river hea^ xpox Daily Chron. 6 May 
8/3 The annual ‘Mays’ — paradoxically held in June— are 
fixed for the 5ih of the latter month and following days. 
5 . aitrib. rujd Comb., as (sense i) May-bom adj., 
morning, -night, season, time, -yeaned adj. ; (also 
with reference to i c) Afay mouthy moon, mom ; 
(sense 2) May-eve, feast, fool, -keeper', (sense 3) 
may-bloom, -blossom, -blossomed oK}., bough, branch, 

■f bnsket, leaf, tree ; f may ale, ? an ale-drinking 
held on May-day; +May bishop, an oppro- 
brious name for a titular bishop ; May-drink 
[ = G- maitrank, Dn, meidrank'], white wine medi- 
cated with woodruff, drunk in Belgium and northern 
Germany ; May examination, a college examin- 
ation held at the end of the Easter term at Cam- 
bridge ; May-gad (see qnot and Gad j^.l 5) ; 
May-Hill, used in the phrase to have climbed 
Afay Hill, to have passed through the part of the 


year most dangerous to health (perh. with allusion 
to May Hill as a local name); Miy-house (see 
quot.) ; + May-king = king of the Alay (see 2) ; 
May-liitten, ? a kitten born in May ; f May- 
like adv., with the freshness of May; »f*May 
Marian (see quot, and cf. Maid Marian) ; May 
meetings, a series of annual meetings of various 
religious and philanthropic societies held during 
the month of May in Exeter Hall, London, and 
other buildings; May queen, the Queen of the 
May (see 2); hence May queenship ; May races, 
intercollegiate boat races held in the Easter term 
at Cambridge (now in June) ; f May-roll v. trans., 
to roll in the grass as a May-day game ; f May- 
seL May-time ; fMay skin, ? the skin of a sheep 
sheared in May; May -term, colloq. name for the 
Easter terra at Cambridge ; May-week, the week 
of the May races at Cambridge; fMay wool, 
? wool taken from a sheep in May. Also Mat- 


butter, -DAY, -DEW, -GAME, -LADY, -LORD, etc. 
iSr6inGlasscocki?r<r. St. Michael's, Bp.Stor//brd(t882)25 
Item ressey vy d of the *may ale above all charge 1 l 1565 J ewel 
Def.Apol (x6xx)sSs Your late Chapter of Trident, wim your 
worthie number of forty Prelates, whereof certaine were 
onlie ■•‘May Bishops, otherwise by you called Nullaienses. 
i8zS Todd, *A!ay-bloomy the hawthorn. 1599 B. Jos’sos 
Cynthia's Retf. V. ii. Wks. 1616 I. 248 Mer. Sweet Ma- 
dames.. your brests and forehead are whiter then gotes 
milke, or *May-blossomes. 1872 Tennyson Gareth 
Lynelte 575 A ^msel of high lineage, and a brow May- 
blossom, and a cheek of apple b)os-om. aijSg Mickle 
Eskdale Braes 29 The *May-blossom’d thorn. 1788 Turn- 
bull Laura, The sweetest *May-born flowers Paint the 
meadows. X530 Palsck. 666/1 In stede of a trapper 
he pricked his horse full of *maye bowes. 1560 in Sow- 
erby Eng. Bol. (1864! III. 240 Those boy’s who choose it 
may rise at four ©clock to gather *May branches. 1823 
in Hone Every-day Bk. (1859) I. 565 On May morning. . the 
girls look with some anxiety for their May-branch. 1379 
Si’ENSer Sheph. Cal. May 10 To gather *may bus*ketsand 
smelling brere. 1850 Loncf. Gold. Leg. i. Court-yard 0/ 
Castle, Fill me a goblet of •May -drink, As aromatic as the 
May From which it steals the breath away. 16.. Songs 
Lend. Prentices (Percy Soa) 18 Upon •Maj’^ Eve As pren- 
tices on May'ing went. 1825 Croker Fairy^ Leg. ^ Trad. 

S. Ireland 1 . 307 May-eve is considered a lime of peculiar 
danger. Ibid. 308 Another custom prevalent on May-eve 
is the painful and mischievous one of stinging with nettles. 
1852 C. A. Bristed s Yrs. Eng. Univ. (ed. 2)85 After the 
trial heat of the first *May examination, the field of can- 
didates for Honours begins to assume something like a 
calculable form. 2778 Hutchinson View Northumb., Ane. 
Customs 14 The syllabub, prepared for the *Rlay feast. 

. <2x591 H. Smith Serm. (1594) 304 May-games, and May 
poa)e.s, and *May fooles, and hlorris-dancers are vanilie. 
1724 Stukeley I tin. Curios. 1 . 20 Making a procession to this 
hill with ■•may gads (as they call them) m their bands, this 
is a white willow wand the bark peel'd off, tj’’d round with 
cowslips. <tx66x Fuller IVorlhies, Derbysh. 1. 252 

Whereas, in our remembrance, Ale went out when Swallows 
came in,, it now hopeih (having cUmed up *May-biIl) to 
continue its course all the year. 2824 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. i. 89 From the trunk of the chestnut the '•May- 
houses commence. They are covered alleys built of green 
boughs, decopted with garlands and great bunches of 
flowers . .hanging down like chandeliers among the dancers. 
X904 Edin. Jan. 55 Other *May’-keepers whose sj’mbols 

are now but rehr^, 1519 Hor.man Vulg. 277 b, It is the 
cuslome that euery yere we shaJ haue a *may kynge. 
1690 Drydek Atuphitrj-on iiK 33 Blear-ey'd, like a •May- 
Kitten, 2644 Mrs. Browning Lost Bower xxix, There 
fell Two white *may-leave5 .. From a blossom. 1592 

T. L[odce 1 Euph. Shadow (18S2) t6 When. . 1 . .*May-Hke 
young, of pleasure gan to taste. 2582 Fethhrston Dial, 
agst. Dancing D 7, In your maygames. .you doe vse to 
ailyre men in womans apparreU, whom 3’ou doe most cora- 
menly call •maymarrions. 1849 Clough Dipsychus i. iv, 
Sweet eloquence 1 at next *May Meeting How it would tell 
in the repeating ! 1470-85 Malory Arthur xvni. xxv. 771 
Lykeas’mayraonethflorelhandfloryssheth in many gardens. 
2600 S. Nicholson Acotastus{iB7^)B In the Maymoneihof 
my blooming yeares. 1737 Fielding Tumble-Dorvn Dick 
Ded., ApIayjudiciousJybroughton byyouintheMay-month. 
2576 GASCOiGNsAfrc* GL Ep. Ded. (ArbJ 43 In the'May- 
moone of my youth. 18x3 Moore Vng. Alay Aloon i The 
young May moon is beaming, love. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, i. 
iL xao My thrice-puis.sant Liege Is in the very •May-Morne 
of his Youth. ^ 1878 Browning Poets Croisic xy, On May- 
morns, that primeval rite Of temple-building. . lingers. 1377 
Langl. P, PI. B. Prol. 5 On a *Ma5’ [Text A. MayesJ 
momynge on Maluerne hulles. i6ox Shaks. Twet. N. iiu 
iv. 156 More matter for a May morning. 1859 G. hlEREDiTK 
R. Peverct xvitL (xv.), The hand was . . white and fra- 
grant as the frosted blossom of a *May-night. 1832 Ten- 
nyson [title) The ♦May Queen. x88t Ruskin Lett., to 


(i894)209DuringtheLentor*hlayR«ww.,. —j — 

Poems 210 The game at best, the girls *hray rould must bee. 
*508 Dunbar Tua 77tnriit tVemen 24 Grcm..as the gress 
that grew in *May seS'Kmn, 14.. Stockh. Med. AIl>. h. 407 
in Anglia X.VIII, 5 if it be gaderidin *may-seL I497.”*^v- 
BURTON Ledger (18671 46 Item. .a sek off *May ?kynw con; 
tenand 30a 2534-5 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 109 
may sEynnes: ilos Camtr. R^riev, A M:.y =S./i Th= 
•May term is seldom a good time 

1804 WoRDSw. ‘S/ic ruas a Pkanlsm cf dch^ht . But all 
tilings else about her drawn From 
cheerful Dawn. 189s Mag. f S ^ 

many visitom are attracted •<> V a!v 

week I7JO STRVrE Slo-fs 

Fallen *Mav wool rotten and other lU wool. 28^ Century 
Afag FcL 5^8 In June, when the May-yeaned lambs were 

''^£!Tn'amer(Sieflr W; of animals; Hay- 
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beetle, the cockchafer ; also, the Chovy ; May- 
bird, the whimbrel, Ahtmenius pJnzoptts ; U. S, 
the bobolink (Bartlett Amer. 1859) ; 'May- 
chafer [cf. G. inaikafer'] = May-beetle {\n qnot. 

fMa.y-chick. ^ May-bird ; + May-chit (see 
CHiTJiJ.'i) ; May-curlew ^ May-bird\ May fish, 
a name for the Uvait shad, because of its entering 
rivers in May; U* S. a killihsh, Fundttlus majalis ; 
May-fowl, May-bird ; May parr, peal, 

local names for salmon at certain stages of growth; 
May-skate, the sharp-nosed ray , iVam oxyrhyncha ; 
May-sucker U.S.^ the hare-lipped sucker, Quas- 
silabia ldccra\ + May-worm, an oil-beetle (genus 
Me/oe). Also May-bug, May-fly. 

1720 Albin A^af. Nisi. Insects 60 In the middle of May' 
came forth a brown Beetle called the Chafer, Oak Web, or 
*May Beetle. 184* T. W. Harris Insects Injur, ye^et, 
(1B62) 31 The best time.. for shaking the trees on which the 
May -beetles are lodged, is in the morning. i8£o J. Curtis 
Farm Insects^ Index, May-bug or beetle — Anisoplia horti- 
cola. 1864 E. Corniv, li^ords in yrnt- Roy. Inst. Corttw. 
Mar. 18 *May-blrd, the whimbrel. 1B70 H. Stevessou 
Birds NorA II. 199 The appearance of the main body [of 
whimbrels] in May . . is so invariable that this species is 
alway spoken of as the ‘ May bird ' by the gunners in 
both localities. 1827 Carlyle German Romance III. 132 
Your idle ‘May-chafers and Court-celestials.^ 1577 Exp. 
Bntcrt. Gorhambnry in Nichols Progr. Eliz, (1823) II. 
57 Quails. .*Maychicks..Malards. 1885 Swainson Prov. 
Ilames Birds 200 Whvmbtel. . . ‘May curlew .. (Ireland). 
1836 Yarrell Fishes 11 . 133 The Twaile Shad.. in con- 
sequence of the time of its annual visit to some of the 
rivers of the European Continent is called the *May-fish. 
J896 Jordan & Evermann Fishes N. < 5 - Mid. Amer. 1. 
639 KiUvfish; May fish ; Rockfish. 185* Macgillivray Hist. 
Brit. Birds IV. 253 [Syn.j Whimbrel, Little Curlew.. 
‘Mayfovvl. x88o Antrim 1^- Down Gloss.^ *May j'ack, 
the whimbrel. 1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 364/x The smaller 
summer parrs {called, in Dumfriesshire, *May parrs). 1861 
Act 24 4* 25 Viet. c. 109 § 4 All migratory fish of the genus 
salmon, whether known by the names . . mort, peal, herring 

f >eal, *may peal, pugg peal, harvest cock, . , or by any other 
ocal name. 1828 Fleming Hist. Brit. Anim. 171 Rata 
cxyrinthns, Sharp-no.sed Ray.. .White Skate, Friar Skate, 
‘I^Iay Skate. 1884 Goooe Nat. Hist. Usef. Agnatic Anim. 
614 The ‘Rabbit-mouth*, ‘Hare-Up’,. .or “May Sucker* 
is found in abundance in many rivers of Tennessee and 
. . Ohio. 1658 Rowland tr. Monfet's Theat. Itis. 1017 
They hang the ‘Mav-worm (for so he^ cals the Oyl-beelle) 
about the neck with a thred, especially in tbe monelh 
of May. 

c. In names of plants and fruits : May-bean 
(see quot.) ; f May-blossom, lily of the valley 
(see also 5 above) ; May-cherry, (<z) a small early 
kind of cheny ; (i^) U.S.^thvSxot Amelanchier ca^ 
tbe June-berry; + May-fern (see quot.); 
Maygowan(seeGo^YAN2) ; f May grapes, 
chium Lunaria \ May grass, Paniatm latifolium 
iJ.l!.yiz.-i^Q\MFlora Barbadends 1850,61); May- 
haw (see Haw 3); May lily, lily of the valley 
(see Lily 2) ; May-pop U. S.j the fruit of the 
passion-flower, esp. of Passijlora incarnata ; also, 
the plant itself ; May -rose, a name for any rose 
flowering in May ; also the guelder rose, Vilnmmm 
0 pnltt 5 \ May-thom, the hawthorn; May- wort, 
Galium crudatiim (Treas. Bot. 1866). Also May- 
apple, May-bush, May duke, Mayflower. 

x8o2 Eng. Encycl. IV. 473/1 The *May-beans are a larger 
sort of licks, and somewhat earlier ripe. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 
iJ.xxvi. 178 LylUeConuall.isnow called. .in English. .‘May 
blossoms. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort.^ May O679) 16 The 
tMay-Cherry. ^ 17x3 Addison Guardian No. 97 f 4 To 
Zelinda two sticks of May-Cherries. 27x8 J, Lawrence 
Fricit-g. Kalendar 78 The Utile early Jlay-L.herry is in- 
deed worth nothing. 1832 L. Hunt Sir R. Esher (1850) 
142 The finest apples and pears, strawberries, and ^lay- 
cherries. 1884 Sargent Rep. Forests N. Amer. (io//r 
Census IX.) 84 Antelanchier Cattadensis...'^\z.y Cherry. 
1658 ir. Bergerac’s Satyr. Char, xii, 4X A girdle of ‘ISIay- 
fearne (orig. Jougere de May\ woven in tresses. 1548 
Turner Names of Herbes (E. D. S.) 85 Lunaria minor, 
>vhich may be called in englishe Htle Lunary or *Maye 
Grapes, the duch cal this herbe,.meydruucn. 1887 J. C. 
Harris Free (i 883 ) 200 An’ 1 foich you some ‘May- 

pops loo. X753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v. Rose, The small 
red rose, commonly called the *May rose. x8o2-x6 Mrs. 
Sherwood Susan Gray xiii. {1869) 94 In her hand she had 
a bunch of May-roses. 1844 Mrs. Browning Vis. Poets 
Concl. 105, I receive The ‘maythorn, and its scent out- 
give ! 1882 Keary Outlines Prim. Belief styj Even the 

maytliorn is to be met with. 

'May (m^; unstressed mfi, xs\T), vA Forms: 
see below. [A Com. Tent, vb., belonging (by 
conjugation if not by origin) to the class of pre- 
terite-presents, in which the present tense has the 
infle.xion of a strong preterite, while the past tense 
is formed from the root by means of a suffix : cf. 
caUf dare, dow, mote {inusl), tnue, s/iatt, 7 uot. The 
OE. miE^, magon, vieahte (later ?/»*///<?), correspond 
to OFris. mei, viachte, OS. mag, viugim, 

mahta {^\x. mag,.mogen, mochf), OHG. mag, 
magiim {tnugum), mahta (MHG. mag, magen, 
mohte, mod.G. mag, imgen, mochte^, 0 'N.,vid, 
vtegom, matte (Siv. via, mStte, Da. viaa, fvaatte), 
Goth, mag, magum, mahta. .The primar}' sense 
of the verb is to be strong or able, to have power ; 
the root OTeut. *mag-, OAryan *viagh-, appears in 


Might sh., OSl. mogq \ can, Gr. 13^x0% contrivance, 
prixavTi Machine, Skf. vtahan great. 

The conjugation is abnormal; according to Brugmann 
Gmndnss II. § 887 the verb was originally a thematic pre- 
sent with weak root-vowel, and was attracted Into the’ 
preterite-present class by analogy.] 

A. Inflexional Forms. 

ti. Infinitive. Obs. Forms: a. 1 masan, 3 
mu5en, Orinin mu3benn, 4 mowen, mow, 
5 mown, 4-5 moun, 4-6 mowo(n. 

rzo5o De Consuet. MonacJi. in Anglia XIII. 389 Posse 
carerc, majan <^*200 Or.mih 3944 fait mann- 

kinn shoUde mu^benn wel Upp curaenn tnntiU heoffne. 
CX250 Gen. ^ Ex. 1818 Hu sal ani man 3 e mu5en deren? 
a 1340 Hambole Psalter xvii. 41 ^at sail noght mow stand. 
CX374 Chaucer Boelh. iv. met. i. (1868I 110 J>ou shall 
mowen retourne liool S: sounde. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 2 
Thou schalt mowe senden hire a leitrc. ^1440 Promp, 
Parv. 346/2 blown, orhauemy3hte..,/<>Jx«///. 1495 Act xi 
Hen. F‘//,c. 5 No Shipofgreatebur&n shall mowe comme 
..in the seid Haven. 1533 More Apol. xxii. Wks. 885/1 
Some waye that appered..to mow stande the realme in 
great stede. 

/3. 5-6 may, (5 maye). 

*435 Misyk Fire of Love 15, I haue denyed hyrni to may 
be knawen. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon i. 26 As longe 
that I sballe maye here armes. 1503 Atkykson tr. De 
Imitatione in. Ixiv, 258 Nor strongc helpers shal nat may 
helpe, 1532 Cranmcr Let. in Misc. JF«V.{Parker Soc.) 11 . 
233, I fear that the emperor will depart thence, before my 
letters shall may come unto your grace’s 'hands. 2565 
Cooper Thesaurus, /Wj/////.. T o may, or. can. 

2. Indicative Present, 

a. i.r/ and %rd, pers, sing. may. Forms : i 
mfies, mes, (rafieis, mas), 2 may:;, 2-3 mai3, mei, 
2-4 mai, 2-5 mey, 3 meei, Orinin ma^^, 3-6 ma, 
maye, 3-6 maie, 3- may. 

The ONorthunibrian writers often use the subjunctive 
forms {mx^e, -x, -o, -i) Instead of those of the indicative. 
Beowulf %iot (Gr.) Ne mas ker leng wesan. eSzg 
Vesp. Psalter Ixxvii. 19 Ah mes god s^arwian biod in 
woestenne? nxxoo Gerefa in Anglia iX. 261 iEfre he 
masis findan on Sam he mats nyt beon. rxx6o Hatton 
Gasp. Matt. vi. 24 Ne may^ nam man twam hlaferden 
heowian, csigS Lamb. Horn. 9 Ne he deofel mey nefre 
cumen tnne him. etzoo Ormin 6199 pa birrh pin macche 
gsetenn pe All h.alt jho ma33 fra sinne. 1:1220 Bestiary 
516 De smale he wile 3 us bmviken, 3 e grele malj he 
110,1 bigripen. c 1250 Gen* iff Ex. 295 Dowjie 3 is quead, 

‘ hu ma it ben?* cszj% Passion our Lota 68 in O, E. 
Misc. 39 As ich eu se^e may. *382 Wyclip Phil. iv. 13, I 
may alle thingis in him that comfortiih me. CX430 Lydc, 
Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 40 And my paper it conteyne ne 
may. 1303 in Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. (1902) 152 Alex, maye 
I trust the? xssx T. Wilson Logike (2580) 31 b, T’his maie 
bee true, and this maie bee false.^ 1567 Gude «y Godlie B. 
(S. T. S.) 33 Bot luke on that, quhilk now ma not be sene. 

b. 2nd pers. sing, mayest, mayst (m^i'est, 
mtfist). Forms ; a. 1 meaht, Northwnb, meeht, 
AV//4meht,i-4 miht, 2-3 myht, 3 maht, {Ormin 
mahht) , raayh.te, maucht, meiht, micht,(mith), 
4 mai5t, mait, mayt, mate, (mayth), myht, 
my5t, 5 mat, my^te. 

In I2th-i4ih c. ^and xare sometimes found for k, j. 

8. . Keni,Cl, in Wr.-Wuleker 58/11 stales.,, sifSu meht. 
0950 Lindisf, Gosp. Luke vi. 42, & hu maht (c 1000 
Cosp, miht, c 1x60 myhij 3 tr cuoaSa bro 3 re 6inum 
[etc.]. C1200 Ormin 7779 Depe sinuess l^tt tu mahht Wei 
nemmnenn dade werrkess. cszoo Triit, Coll, Horn, 258 
Ase hu ert freo & wilt & maucht. ^1205 Lay, 2981 pu mith 
[c 127s miht] me wel ileuc. a 1225 Atur. R. zj6 And so pu 
meiht icnowen pine owune woke uiistrcnc 3 e. ^2250 Kent, 
Serin, in O. E. Misc. 31 Ycf pu wilt pu me mjcht makie- 
hook c X275 Luue Ron 31 Ibid. 94 pus is pes world as pu 
mayht seo. a xyso Cursor M. 26575 Forsua pou mate noght 
wasch pi wite. c J330 Spec. Gy IVarui, 881 Perfore worch, 
while pu mail, For .sodcyneliche pu might be caiht. 1362 
Langl. P, pi, a. i. 146 Her thou miht IB. i. 170 my3lo\v] 
seon ensaumple in hymselfe one. 2426 Audelav Poems 8 
Ellys i-savyd thou mat noji be. ^1450 Myrc 15 Here thow 
my^te fynde & rede, 

B. 4-5 raaiste, mayste, 4-7 maist, (5 maxste), 
5-6 maiest, 4- mayst, 6- mayest, may’st. 

[A new formation on may.] 

t ^*374 Chaucer Compl. Afars 112 Wel marst thou wepe 
and crien. ^*385 — L. G. IV, 504 That mayst thow sen 
sche kytheth what sche is. 1470-85 Malory Arth, iv. x.' 
131 Thow arte ouercorae and maxste not endure. 2477- 
Earl Rivers jCaxton) Dictes ax b, Take not from me that 
that thou maiest not yeue me, 1553 Eden Treat. Newe 
lud. lArb.) 7 In this Booke ihou mayest reade manyslraunge 
thinges. 2640 Brome Sparagus Garden 11. iii, Thou maist 
make a Countr>’ gentleman in time. 17x7 Pope Eloisa 325' 
In sacred vestments roay’st thou stand. 28x9 Shelley 
Cenci V. iv. 155 So mayest thou do as 1 do. 1821 — Hellas 
844 Thou mayst behold How cities [etc.]. 

7. Chiefly Sc. and iwrth. 4 mai, 4-5 may, 4-6 
ma,‘5inaye. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 290 Behald pe sune and pou mai se. 
<^* 37 S Sc. Leg, Saints i. (Petrus) 380 , 1 am Kesine, as pou 
ma >6. a 1400-50 Alexander 1090 lilay pou 031, lede, pe 
^onderlaweJyfcon pischulder? ^1440 Hylton .ben/a Perf. 
(W. de W. 1494) I. Ixxii, Thou maye 1x533 mayst] not lyue 
wythout mete and drynke. 2500-20 Dunbar xc. 34 

Thow ma rycht weill in thi m^'nde consydder 'That [etc.]. 

c. plural, may. Forms: a. i mason, (-un, 
•an), mahon, mase(ii, Nortkumb, masa, -o, 2-3 
ma^etn, 3 mahen, mah, raawe, 3-5 mawen. 

OE. Citron, an. 656 (MS. E», Ealle pa ba to Rome na ma;;en 
faren. C900 tr. Baida's Hist. 1. i. (Schipper) ii 03 erealond 
. . past we magon oft leohtum doT^um geseon. c 950 Lindisf. 
ons/. Matt. XX.22 Ma5aselc975/?r«//7o. mason^U, cxooo 
Goj/. mage gyt, cizCo Hatton mu;ten gyt] drinca 
calic Gone ic drinca willo. cixys Lamb, Horn. 21 We ne 


magen alre coste halden crist bibode. a 1225 Leg. Rath 
361 Cleopest peo pinges godes, pset nowSersiuricn nemahen 
ne sleoren ham seoluen. a 1250 Prov. Allfred 14 in 0, £ 
Misr. 102 Heom he bi-gon lere so ye mawe [other Uxt 
rau;en] i-hure. 1439 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (18E6) I 
Introd. 56 Yer is so grete scarslee of maistre^ of giamcr 
whereofas now ben almost none, nor none mawen be hade 
in your Univeraitees. 

/j. 1 meeson, 4 mai, noiih. mais, 4-6 ma, etc. 
as in 1st and 3rd pers. sing. 

c 897 K. iELFRED Gregory's Past. C. xxiii. 176 Da pe me- 
domhee & wel ma:;;on [Hatton MS. majon] laran. rojo 
Lindisf Gosp. John xiii. 36 Ne mteson (1:975 
ma:i;unl ^ie mec nu fylge, a 1300 Cwrwr- il/. 55,8 Wema 
sua our landes tin. c 137S Sc. Leg, Saints xxxvL (^<7///j/4) 
761 Sum cristine pare wonnyne mais. 1390 Gower Conf . 
II. 51 Men mai recovere lost of good. 1-1400 Cursor hi.. 
29x32 (Cotton Galba) We mey se by saint ausiin lare [etc.)! 
71x400-50 Alexander tZs, May je 031 me in anymancr to 
pat Sterne schewe ? 

7. 2-5 mu3en, (2 mujon, mu^e), 5 muhen,- 
muwe(n, mouwen, {Ormin mu5henn), inujhe 
Kent, muee, mohe, mo, 3 -4 mo5e(n, 3-5 mowen, 


4 mou, mu, 4-5 mowue, moun, mow, 5 mown, 
mowghe, 6 mowe. 

'c:iz6o Hatton Gosp. John xiv. 5 Hu muge we panne Mel 
cunnan? ax\g$Cott. Horn. 221 Ne hi mu3en ne hi nclIeS 
nane synne jewercon. Ibid. 223 Imu^on [ = ye may] 
5ecnowen ei^Ser god and euyl. E1200 Ormin 13408 We 
mu3hennsen whalt iti bihallt. a izz^Ancr.R.^a, Toward le 
preostes tiden herkneS.se wel5emuwen. cxz-rpHaliMtid. 
43 Ne muhen ha nanes weis bedden in a breoste. ^2250 
Kent.Serm.Kvi O. E. Mtsc.^jX^ mueewel under •stonde..)iet 
[etc.], c 1250 Death 255 Ibid. 184 penne mohe I7«wx ^/i". 
muwe] we ewemen crist at pe dom. c xz^ Beket 
Eng. Leg. 134 Wel 5e mouwen i-seo pat he i.sprou3t. <11300 
Cursor M. 22559 Quine mak bai, sin pai sua mu \Gott. mv, 
7 V<Vl mow] Anoper heuen and erlb ? 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) I. 185 Foules mowe not lyue pere. 1:1449 Pecock 
Rtpr. 11. XX. 273 Hem whiche kunnen not rede or moun 
not here tbe word of (3od. c 1475 Partenay 5446 And ye 
mow noght, Alway here byde mosle ye. c 1485 DiglyMyst. 
(1882) III 392 In alle pe hast pat euer they mown. « 2553 
Udall Roysier D. iv. iv. (Arb.) 65 Ralph Roister Dobter, 
whome ye know well mowe [rime you]. 

3. Subjunctive Present, may. Forms: a, sing 
1 meese, (meehse, msesse), Mercian mess, North- 
umb, mfies®> msesi, Kent, meiss, 3 meih, 2- 
(as in Indicative), plural. 1 mmssn^ mesen, North' 
umb. meesi, meeson, etc, 

peah ic eal msese. 8., Kent. GlosusvoMx,- 
Wulcker Si/32 Ne,.non possis, 3e les $u ne meise. c8j$ 
Vesp. Psalter Ixx. 8 Dast ic mese slogan wuldur 3in alne 
deg. C950 Rit, Dunetm. (Sunees) 95‘De maesi hia adwi-a 
[L. iibi valeant a/parere]. c 950 Lindisf. Gosj, John xxi. as 
Nidoemo ic pseltimlddanseord mteji bifoaSailcodaSeRtc.). 
c 1205 Lav. X2o 6,& jifich patlondmai[f 1275 mawelbi-jeien. 
a 1225 Ancr. R, 230 $if pu , . meih. 24.. in Horstniann 
HamPole's Wks. {1895) 1. 105 If pou may. ^ «*S53 Udall 
Royster D. iv. vil. {Arb.) 72 Saue thy head if thou may. 

B. sing. I mase, 2-3 maje, muje, (3 Ormin 
mu3he),muhe, muwe, moje, mawe, 3-5 mowe, 
4 mow, plural, i mason, -en, (mahan), 3 0/'- 
min mu^henn, 4-5raowe(n,etc. (asin Indicative). 

c 888 K. /Elfred Boetk. vii. § 3 iSedgefield) 18 pal him pa 
stormas deri^an ne ma:sen [o.r. mahan]. cxoco /Ei^ric 
G en. XV. 5 Telle pas -sieorran, sij pu mase. <jxooo On* 
man's Gen. 400 sif we hit magen wihleapencan. cxiax O.B. 
Chron. an. 075 {MS. E), And henemuge hit forSian. 

Ormin 2419 Hu majj piss forpedd wurrpenn, patl 1 wipp 
childe mu^he ben? C1205 Lay. 1520 WheSer ich ^5® 
[^2275 mawe) pe ufere bond habben. <2x225 .rixer. a. 68 
ISen like huse, o&er per he muwe T, inuhej I'con 

touward ou. c 1275 Prorv.VElfred 561 in O. E.Misc.xyi 
pu ne mo^e mid sirenghe pe selwen steren. « Havelok 
675 Yif me gold and oper fe pat y mowe ricne be. 2414 
Rolls of Parlt. IV. 59/x That these.. meschiefs..moM’en ben 
amended. EX420 Paltad. on Hnsb. 1 . 131 Chaunge hem yi 
thou mowe, n 1450 Mvkc 95 And but scho mowe se pe bed. 

4, Indicative and Subjunctive Past. 

a. 1 st and pers. sing., plural might (msit); 

2 nd pers. sing, mightest (moi’test). 

a. isi and ^I’d pers. sing. Forms : i meakto, 
jnehte, Ahirlhumb.inBehte, i-4miht0, 2-3raicte, 
2-4 myht3, ,3 michte, miitte, myht, mahte, 
Ormin mihhte, 3-5 mi3te, my3te, 3 -^ mijt, 
my5t, 4-5 mighte, 4-6 Sc. micht, mycht, 4-7 
myght, (4 miht, mi5th, .Sir. macht, 4, 8-9 (chielly 
Sc.) mith, 5 meghte, myte, myth, 6 mythe,. 
6-7 myt, 7 may’t, 8-9 Sc. meith), 4- might. 

<:975 Rushiv. Cosp. Matt.viii. 28 Swa paettenianisni«h[e 
faran purh waeje psem. a 1000 Guthlac 548 Hit ne mcanic 
swa. <z 2000 '/><?<■//<. /l/^/x.xi. 102 jif hit meahte swa. 1*54 
OE. Citron, an. 1137 (MS- E), Dret he ne myhlc npwiCcr- 
wardes. c 2205 Lav, 1205 To ane wnsume londe per « 1 
mihte wunien. a xzzsSt. Marher. 13 Ne mahte pie D3D1 
ouercomen. 2297 R. Glouc.iRo 11 s) 1483 Jif it 011310 ^ * 

<i 1300 K. Horn 9 FeyTore child ne myhte be a 23 

1400 Cursor M. 466 (Gott.) In heuen tnightjCotl. TnOt.J"> 
Fairf mi^t, Trin. myste) he no langer abide. I^^f: 
Saufli mith pal .^amen slepe, ^2330 R- Bkunne Ct • 
(tSio) 3 He was of greie elde, & myght not trauaue. ^ 375 
Se. Leg. Saints vi. (Thomasx 247 T'll be^ thochl qunat 3 . 
he micht' torment pam. 1:1375 Ibid. xiii. 
stand one fut na man macht. e x^oo Adam Davy s vr 
24 He ne mi3th Pennes goo ne ride. 2415 S»R , f 

43- Dtp. Kpr's, Rep. 583, I said irculy I meghte not but 
wolde cum. <:x44o Gesta Rem. liii. 233 He Jernid . 
phisicicn,ihat myte be in cny place. 2470'8S^^ALORy WX 
HI. xi. 112 Rydynge.-as fast as .she drvue. <7i>v 

Skelton WoJfuUy Amid 33 in Wks. (Uyee) L *42 ' ‘ 
my3i 1 sufhr more Than I haue don? xs^S Are. Gat • 
Dublin (1889) I. 499 In that he mythe. .obi.Tymc the kj o 
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hys vaverys. ISS3 Eden Treat. 'Ncwe Inci. (Arb.) 6 It 
myghte happelye haue comen to passe. 1567 Satir, Poems 
Reform. X\\. He mycht. haue bene ane marrow to ane 
Quene. 16x0 Shaks. Temp. i. iu x68 \yould I might But 
euer see that man. X819 Papistry StomPd (1827) 

3x6 A man mith weel had heard the clutter. .0' their chaft& 
c b. 2nd pers.' sing. Forms: i meahtest, (Subj. 
ineahte), Northumh. meehtest, (mihtes, mEelit- 
(t)es £f«), 1-3 mihtest, 2 mahtest, myhtes, 2-3 
myhtest, 3 mihtes, Ormin inihlit'esst,'4 irii^tes, 
4-5 mihtest, 5 iny5t*, mightist, mygbttyst, 4- 
mightest. ' ’ N , 

e 838 K. jElfred Boeth. xx. (Sedgefield) 48 Mid hu micelan 
feo woldest bu habban geboht ^t 3u switole mihtest toe- 
na\van fane frind & 8ine fynd ? a 900 Cynewulf Ct^si 1431 
pffit.-.bu meahte minum weorban maej-wlite gelic. ^950 
Lindisf, Gosp. Mark xiv. 37 Ne msehtes [Rushw. maehttes, 
Ags. & Hatton mihtes] 8u an huil jewseccae? 1x54 O. E. 
C/tron. an. 1137 (MS. E), VVel myhtes faren all a daeis 
fare sculdes tbu neure finden man in tune sittende. ^ exxys 
Lamb, Horn. 29 Hu mahtest bu gan to bine a^ene liche 5if 
bin hefet wereoffe? c 1200 Ormin 5160 5iffbatttumihhtesst 
lufenn Godd. cizos Lay. 281x2 5®* bn mihtest b® awreken. 
c 1275 Passion our Lord 168 in O. E. Misc.e,-! Ne Myhtestu 
one tyde wakien myd me ? a 1300 Cursor M. 13559 Art bou 
not hepat 5ondit day mi3tes not se ? a 1425 Ibid. 9847 (Trin.) 
pus mi3testou selcoub calte If bou him say. 1509 Barclay 
Shyp of Folys (1570) 62 Then wouldest thou gladly (if thou 
might) do well. 1535 Coverdale Ps, I[i]. 4 That thou 
mightest be iustified in thy saynges. [So x6xi.l 1567 Satir. 
Poems Reform, viii, 48 War nocht o' faith defendit, . .Than 
bow myt writte in gennerall. 

c. plural. Forms : i mealitoii (Subj. ‘On), 
mihtoii, PTorthnmb. msehtun, “on, mses^iton, 
msehtes, meehtas, (1-2 mihte, myhte'wfl, etc.), 
2 mehten; 2-4 mihten, (3 

mffihto, mahte, mipte), 3-4 myhten, ini5tin, 
mi5tten,my3tten,4-5mi3ten,my5ten,iuyghteii, 
4- as in ist and 3rd pers. sing. 

Beoviulf Him ba hildedeor hof modigra torht selashte, 
b®t hie him to mihton ^ejnum gangan. egfio Lindisf. 
Gasp. Matt. xiiJ 14 Huu bine mihtes to lose gedoa (Vulg. 
Perderent], Ibid. xxvi. 40 Ne m«hto gie (c xi6o Hatton ne 
myhte je) ane tld wsecca mec mi8? e loao iELF'Ric SainH 
Lives iv. 326 And bebyiigdon bine swa swa hie selost mihton 
on. XI. . O. E. Chron. an. xo66 (MS. C), pet hi ne micte ba 
brig'ge oferstisan, c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 129 And ne mehten 
ber naleng etstonden. c 1*50 Prov. Alfred 3t in O. E. 
Misc. 104 HOW ye myhte [c 1275 wemi^tin] worldes wrbsipes 
welde. 1390 (jOWER Couf. II. 202 wher thei the profit 
mihten cacche, c 1449 Pecock Repr. in. i. 279 That in thp 
cltees the peple of clerkis myjten. .dwelle. X470-8S Malory 
Arthur IV. v. 125 He was so heuy that an 'u men myght 
not lyfte.hyt vp, 1508 Bunsar Ftyting w. Kennedie 468 
Th^ micht haue tane the collum at the last. 1590 Spenser 
F, Q. I. iv. 27 Two iron Coffers. .full as they might hold, 
2596 Balrymple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot, I. 93 That..quhen 
thay walde thay myt schote. .a darte. , 

: jS.-mought (mffut). Now dial. (This form 
had an extensive literary currency in the i6th and 
j 7th c. ; it is often difficult to distinguish from the 
archaic Motb .which was by confusion fre- 
quently written Forms: 1-2 muhte, 4-5 

moht, ruo3t(e, moglito, mou3t, mowcht, niu5t,’ 
mught, 4-6 moght, mocht, (4 mouht, jnouclit(e; 
mouthe, mouct(li)e, moweto, 5 mow3t, mouth, 
mowth, 6 moughte, 8 mucht, 9 mowt, mout, 
mught); 6- mought. Also 2nd pers. sing. 6-7 
mought(e)st; pU 1-2 muhton, -en, 4 rao3ten, etc; 

O.E. Chron. an. 992 (MS. E), gif hi muhton bon® here 
ahwffir betrabb®n. Ibid. an. 1004 He ba gegaderode his 
fyrde disUce swa he swyJost muhte. Ibid. an. 1x40 pa hi 
ne leng ne muhten bol®n b^t siali hi ut & flugen. a 1300 
Cursor M, 2085 He liued lelly quylist he mojt. /bid. 
14830 And quar-for sent we yow..Bot for to tak him if 
yee moght-CTVxV*. moujt]? 23.. Gaw. ^ Gr. Kni. 1953 
pay maden as mery as any men molten, c 2375 Cursor M. 
12686 (Fairf.) His knes ware bolned sejua bat he mu3t vn- 
nebes ga. CX37S Sc. Leg. .Sain/r.ui. {Andreas) 890 pat 
mycht na man..Saweldo ashemowcht. CX400 Curs^Df. 
23223 (Edinb.) Quit bou moht turn bin hand about, it sud 
worise wit*outen dout. ^1450 Ibid. 16538 (Laud) They seid 
it not mowth. ^1475 Rauf Coiliear 1 vndertuk thay 

suld be brocht. This day for oebt that be mocht, t^^Anc, 
Cal, Rec. Dublin (1889) I. 493 A yeman..keste a spere into 
the see. .as far as he moghte. a zszg Skelton Col. CJentte 
581 They mought be better aduysed Then to be so dysgysed. 
a 1557 Mrs. M. Basset tr. More's Treat. Passion M.*s 
Wks. 13x0/1 The traytour mought haue caused hym and 
hys dysciples to bee taken. 1565 Turberv. Epit. etc 25 b. 
Thou hast fled the place. .Where thou moughtst chat with 
me thy fill. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. L 42 So sound hfe slept, 
that nought mought him axvake. 1605 Bacon Adv. Leant. 
V. Introd. § 8 Wher such as were so disposed, mought give 
themselves to Histories. 1638 Quarles Emblems, Hiervgl. 
vii. (1639) 347 There was no Cave-begotten damp that mought 
Abuse her beams. 1690 in Wolseleyilf£tr/^<7r/y/iH.2i2Soe 
that the garisons mought pay for what they take. 1718 Ram* 
say Christ’s Kirk Gr. iii. xv, He, .Ca’d her a jade, and said 
she mucht ‘ Gae hame 1810 S. Geeen I. 88 You 

mought as well, Sir, ax for one of their .lives. 1849^ C. Bronte 
Shirley viii, I mught as weel tell him that at t’same time. 
1872 ScHELE Americanisms 508 In North C^olma 

* it mout ’ is a standing phrase for perhaps. 2885 1 Enw- 
SON Spinstet^s Sweet-arts vii, Or I mowt ’a liked thaas well. 
2885 Miss Murfree Prophet Gt. Smoky Mis. \. 27 They 
mought jounce round hyar et ef they war bereft o reason. 

+ 5 . Present Participle. Ohs. Forms: i masende, 
Kent, megende, 4 mowende, 5 mouwyuge, 
mowing, -yng, 6 maeyinge. 

8.. Kent. Glosses in Wr.AVulcker 61/1 Kec ualens, na 
megende. ciooo ^\.Tntc Gram.iZ.) 251 Quiens, magende. 
X3SU Wychf vii. h N c mowende in the hous abidcsUlle 
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with hir feet, c 1440 Love Bonavent. Mirr. liv. 109 Peter 
..noght mouwynge reste^ c Mirour Saluadoun 2672 
Noght- mowing dye in realle clothis of his deitee. 1487 
iVill Knight (Somerset Ho.}, Not mowyng for hastjTiesse 
of deth' tp refo'me his testament. 2556 Aurelio <5- Isab. 
<1608) M ix, Maeyinge suffer no more the loue & deathe of 
Aurelio. . 

i* 6. Past Participle. Obs. Forms: 5 mowed, 
mowte, mow(e, myght, 6 inought. 

• c 2400 Maundev. /1839) xxix. 298 Wee wolde han gon 
toward the Trees . .xif wee had myght. c 1420 Lydc. A ssepibly 
of Gods 1951 , 1 wofd haue be thens,yef 1 bad mowte. 2440 
In fPdrs Eng. in France (Rolls) 11 . 454 Whiche was not 
lyke mowed to be borne. 2490 Caxton How to Diey Whan 
the deuyll hath not mowe ne can not induce the man to goo 
oute ofthe fayih. cxgoo Metusinen'i Thenne he hadnat 
mow say one only word, ctfito More Picus Wks. 7/2 
Ye haue mought oftentimes, & yet male desceyue me. 

1 7. Verbal sb. Mowing, q.v. Obs. 

B. Signification and nees. . 

I. As a verb of complete predication. 

fl. To be strong; to have power or in- 
jlnence ; to prevail (aver). With adv., (it) map 
well witk : (it) can well support or endure. If I 
may : if I have any power in the matter ; hence, if 
I can avoid or prevent it. Obs, 

^ In OE. ic itixv wel^X am in good health. [So MHG. 
ichmagwol.) ° 

cSzs Kesp. Psalter ix. 20 Axis dryhten nemeg mon [Vulg. 
non prxvaleai homo), cxooo Sax. Leechd. I. 300 Heo 
mag wi3 manega untrumnyssa. c 1000 ^lfric Gen. xxix. 

6 pa cwseS he: Hu mag he? Hig ewaedon bat he wel 
mihte. IIS4 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 (MS. E), Hi. .laeueden 
munekes & clerekes & seuric man other b« ouer myhte. 
c taoa ORMtN 8043 pact ifell gast ma33 oferr b^ patt foU^nenn 
barrness bas'vess. c Cursor Af. 5869 (Fairf.) pai salle 
for-sob if atle I may, wirk ij dayes werk a-pon a day, c 2386 
Chaucer Frankl. T, 6^ My body at the leeste way Ther 
shal no wight defoulen, if 1 may. 1393 Langl. P. Pi. C. xiri. 
191 Ly nne-seed and lik-seed . .Aren nouht so worthy as whete, 
ne so wel mowen In b® with pe forst. 1398 Trevtsa 
Barth. De P. R. xii. xxvii. (1495) 429 The kite is a byrde 
that maye well wych traueylle. Ibid. xviilIxxxI. 633 Shepe 
that haue longe taylles may worse wyth wynter than those 
that haue brode taylles. c 1430 Pot. Ret. 4r L. Poems 297/93 
For & boii ou®r me my3tist, as y ouer bee may. 
i f b. With cognate obj^ {niighi^ power'). Obs. 

■ ■ a 1300 Cursor M. 7708 He him soght Wit all )>e mightes 
{Gbit, mibt] pat he mo^t. Ibid. 16064 He bat suukins 
mightes moght, c 2375 Barbour Bruce m. 366 God help 
him, that all mychtis may I c 1470 Henry Wallace in. 396 
For all the power thai mocht. 

II. As an auxiliary of predication ; with a fol- 
lowing simple inf., or with ellipsis of this. 

May shares with various other auxttlary vbs. (as can, will, 
shall) xht characteristic that the inflected past subjunctive 
(though coinciding formally with the past indicative) retains 
its original functions. Like other piut suMunctives, might 
is frequently used in a sense which differs from that of the 
present form not temporally but modaHy(parily correspond* 
ing to the * present conditional' of Romanic grammar). The 
fact that might thus admits of three different meanings is 
sometimes productive of ambiguity, which has to be avoided 
by recourse to some different form of expression. Further, 
may agrees with certain other auxiliaries in having no pa. 
pple. \ hence its pa. t. is used with a following i>erfect in- 
finitive where logical correctness would require the plupf. 
tense (ind, or subj.) of the auxiliary followed by a present 
infinitive. Thus, m sense 3 below, he might do may be 
paraphrased either ‘he was free to do’ or *he would be free 
to do’ ; and he might have either * he had been free 

to do ’ or ‘ he would have been free to do | 

2. Expressing ability or power ; = Can v .'^ 4 . 
Obs. exc. arch. 

' 9. . Durham Admem. in O. E. Texts 176 gif men ferlice 
wyrde unsofte, o33e sprecan ne maege. f 2175 Cott. Horn. 
229 Ne michti hi a)Ie bin acwelle. 3ef he S)?Jf nold. esaoo 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 185 Swo muchel muri<5e is in b® bureh of 
heuene, bat eie ne mag swo mochcl bibolden. 1297 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 349 Corineus..so strong was of honde. .him 
ne mi^te no man ne no geant at stonde. 2340 Hampole Pr. 
Cense. 577 A best bat men Lynx calles, pat may se thurgh 
Ihik stane walles. ^2386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. ProL 228 
We mowen nat..It ouer-take, it slit awey so faste. ^2440 
Gesta Rotii. xxxi. 1x5 (Harl. MS.) The Oynementes shal 
lose his telhe. In so muche that he shalle not mow^fight 
^enste the lenger. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxxvH. 206 
Charged with as moebe gold and syluer as we mowe here 
bitwene our hahdes. i£3o Palscr. 670/1 He. .shotte at me 
as harde as he myght drive. 2582 Bentley Mon, Matrones 
li. 24 No man may separate me from thee. 1627 Brayton 
Nymphidia (1753) 11. 460 Thy mighty strokes who may 
Withstand? 2857 [see 9 al. 

3. Expressing objective possibility, opportunity, 
or absence of prohibitive conditions ; = Can 6 . 
Now with mixture of sense 5 . 

c888 K. iEtFRED Boeth. xviii. § 2 (Sedgefield) 42 Hu mag 
3ier..synderlice anes rices monnes nama cotnan ^973 
Rushw. Gosp. Mark iL4 Hinemaehtun gebringanhine him 
for mengo. CX175 Lamb. Horn. 15 ^e hitma^en witen iwis 
bet Wt is al for ure sunne. 1297 R. Glouc. (RoUs) 9 Plente 
me may in engelond of alle gdde ise. 1386 Chaucer Prol. 
501 But al bat he myghteofhisfreendeshente, On,,lemyng 
he it spenle. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) iu xo Cedre may not, in 
Erthe ne in Watre, rote, c 1450 ATeriin i, 22 ‘ Alle th«e 
thy nges *, quod hlerlyn, * ne mowe the hynder in body, ne In 
sowle '. 1481 E. pASTONin P. Lett. III. 278 Lete me have 

knowlache of 30ur mynde . . whan shall moun be in thb 
cuntre. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. OV.deW. 1531) 5 b. For the hive 
mj'ght not delyuer them. 1623 Webster Duchess Alalfi 111. 
i, A Count ! he’s a meere stride of «Jgar-candy, (You may 
looke quite thorough him). 2678BUNYAN Pil^. i. 64 And 
when thou comest tbere,from thence, ..thou maistsee to the 
Gate of the Cceleslial City. 2781 Cowfer Hope 209 A soldier I 


may be anything, if brave. 2833 Tennyson Two Voices 
He knows a baseness in his blood At such strange war with 
something good, He may not do the thing he would. x8^ 
‘H. Conway’ Bout^ Together I. 55 Bifferent people may 
hold different opinions as to whether life is pleasanter in 
large cities or small towns. 1903 B. McLean Stud. A postles 
iv. 58 You may force fruit, but you cannot force flavour. 

TI b. The pa. t. indicative in this sense (he might 
s= *he had opportunity to’, ‘it was possible for 
him to ’) is, exc. in actual or virtual obliqua oratto, 
now obsolete, on account of the tendency to inter- 
pret might as subjunctive. In poetry might was 
sometimes nearly equivalent to ‘did*, 
f This use is strikingly characteristic of the style of Gibbon, 
,as is also that explained under 5c; it is often difficult to 
.determine which of the two senses he intended. 

• a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 23 She was a ladi of Fraunce, that 
might spende more thanne fyue hundred pounde bi yeere. 
25x5 Bp, West in Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser. m. I. 182 He that 
in a lytell tyme past myght spend a hundrelh poundes by 
yere,may nottatt thysday spendxx'i. 1563 B. Googe Eglogs, 
etc. (Arb.) 109 And there 1 might discerne the Byrds that 
songe in euery tree. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. iu 92 Toward 
that shade I might behold addrest, The King and his com- 
panions. 21^6 G. Towerson 384 In the infancy 

of the world such a practice might be. .necessary lo the 
peopling of it. 1782 (jIbbon Decl. «?• F. xxx. (1828) IV. 51 
But^he reign of Stilicho drew towards its end j and iheproud 
' minister might perceive the symptoms of his approaching 
disgrace. 

c. Of an event or state of things. 

a 2300 Cursor AL 28964 Hu . - mai it be, pat vr langage 
spek ^ai Jms? 1390 Gower Conf. III. 330 Bot thei him 
tolde it mai noght be. 1449 Will Dolman (Somerset Ho.), 
After the discrecyonof myne Executors as b® shal mow seme 
-most.. expedient. 2590 Spenser/^. ^. i.W. 39 *Ah I dearest 
Lord (quoth she) ‘ how might that bee, And he the stoutest 
knight that ever wonne?’ x8a6 Law Times C. 508/^ One 
third, as nearly as may be, of ine vestrymen first elected. 

d. const, passive inf. 

8.. Kent. Glosses in Wr.-W’ulcker 56/27 Ei.,iton ualent 
comparari, and ne magon bion wiSmetene. c 2290 Magda, 
leua X02 in .S’. Eng. Leg. 465 ludas..seide ‘it mai beon 
i-sold ful deore to ougge with muchel mete', 2340 Ham- 
pole Pr. Consc. 1194 Worldes worshepe may becald Noght 
elles but vanite. ^2386 Chaucer Pars. T, f 213 Ther is 
noon Dother name, .by which a man maybe sauedbul oonly 
Ihesus. 2470-85 Malory Arthur n. xv. 93 A bedde arayed 
with clothe of gold the rychest that myghte be thought. 
c 2560 A. Scott Poems ii. 95 Tbair wes no deth mycht be 
deyynd, 2563 Homilies n. Excess of Apparel (1859) 309 
With whose traditions we may not be led, if we give ear to 
St. Paul. rtx^8 Ld. Herbert Hen. VIll (1683) 480 We 
have done nothing that may not be abiden by. 1741 Watts 
Improv. Mind\\. § 2 When this observation relates to any- 
thing that immediately concerns ourselves, .it may be called 
Experience. 1800 Wordsw. Atichael 481 The remains Of 
the unfinished Sheepffoid may be seen Beside the boisterous 
brook of Greenhead Ghyll. 

t e. Coupled with can. Obs. 

2X54 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 (MS. E), I ne can ne i ne mai 
tellen alle pe wunder. C2380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 216 Wise 
clerkis. .bat my3ten, couden, and wolden teche b® peple b® 
gospel. <rx386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1454 Now heipe me, 
lady, siih ye may and kan. i486 in Four C. Eng. Lett. 
(1880) 7 Or ellisresorteageyn toseintuary, if he can or mate. 

•bf. In ME. poetry often in the formula as ye 
may hear (or /(?r^), where shall would now be used. 

c 2250 Doomsday 74 in O, E. Afisc. x66 Wi3 b® sunfule also 
5e mahen ibere Go3 awariede gostes feondes ifere. c 1330 
Assutup. Virg. 4 (B.M. MS.) Jif 3e wille to me here, Off 
owre ladi je mai lere, cx^x^SevenSag. (P.)457 [She] went 
into a chambjT i-fere, And ful evyly, as 5e mowe hyre. 
t g. occas. might =■ was ‘ fit ' to. Obs. 

24.. Pol. Rel. 4* L. Poems 279/138 Here tendre hert myth 
breste on iij Quan she sau here sone fre On rode hys lyflete. 

3 i. In poetry, might is sometimes used to express 
past habit = used to, ‘ would*. 

2819 Keats Lamia 18 And in those meads where some- 
times she might haunt, Were strewn rich gifts, 

i. Might (subj.) is often used colloq. (a) with 
pres. inf. to convey a counsel or suggestion of 
action, or a complaint thatsome action is neglected; 
(^) with perf. inf. to express a complaint that some 
not difficult act of duty or kindness has been 
omitted. 


2864 Meredith Emilia xxv, * I dare say he dined early in 
the day ’.relumed Emilia.. Yes, but he might laugh, all 
the same.^ 2894 G. M. Fenn In A Ipine Valley 1. 247 * They 
might have offered to help us . .’said Aunt Ecclesia, pettishly. 

4 . Expressing permission or sanction : To be 
allowed (to do something) by authority, law, rule, 
morality, reason, etc. ... 

mooo Last fudgment 3 (Gr.) Oft mxg se b® "’ll® 
sylfes sefan gebencan. cxooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xvi. 2 
Ne miht bu leneg tim-scire bewitan. a xzi^Aner. R. P« 

Of b® binges be le mahen underuon & hwet binges^emanen 
witen ewer hahben. c 1430 LwG.Ccmpl.Bl. Knt. vt, Wno-so 
that wolde frely mightegoon Inlothlspark. cx449 
Repr. t. XX. 120 Where is it in Holi 
that men schulden or mhten lau3we? x47»^ 

Arthurs, i. 35 And yf hewille not come at ywr Mmons 
thenne may ye do your best. *5 S?Cro\vleyZ^ / ^ 

397 Thou maist not grudge or Agaynst tb> 

Sy wise. 2579 Spenser Sheph. 9i 

g^Se, wfmay »y. wy such a one shonlfk«p^WniS'-If 
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away. 1784 Ltit. Honoria ^ Mixrmune'Wl. 115 If one., 
considers the motives which influence to if, we may indeed 
beamazed. 1818 Cruise Digesl\fid. 2) III. 114 The grantor 
says, you may go in this particular line, but I do not give 
you a right to go either on the right or left. 1852 Thackeray 
Esmond in. xiii, May W’e take your coach to towm ?T saw it 
in the hangar. * • 

^ b. Law, In the interpretation of statutes, it 
has often been ruled that may is to be understood 
as equivalent to shall or jftnst, 

1728 Skinner K. B. Rep. 370 For may in the Case of a 
publick Officer is tantamount to shall. 1782 Atkyns Chan, 
eery Rep. Ill; 166 The words shall and may general acts 
of parliament, or in private constitutions, are to be construed 
imperatively, they xnust remove them. 1873 Blackburn in 
LawRep.yZQ. B. 482 There is no doubt that ‘may*, in 
some instances, especially where the enactment relates to 
the exercise of judicial functions, has been construed to give 
a power to do the act, leaving no discretion as to the exer- 
cise of the power, 

5 . Expressing subjective possibility, i.e. the ad- 
missibility of a supposition. 

a. (with pres, inf.) In relation to the future 
{inay — * perhaps mil *). 

c X20S Lay. 31098 purh hire hu miht biwinnen lufe of hire 
cunnen. a 1300 Cursor M. 1x963 Vr neghburs mai [Fair/. 
wil, Tr{n.\\o[\ ham on vs wreke. cx3^ Chaucer Deihe 
Blauncke 556 And telleth me of your sorwes smerte Par- 
avnture hit may ease youre herte. ax45o Kjii. de la Tour 
(i868) 88 What barmes and inconueinencesmow come therof 
to the foule body, a X533 Lo. Berners Huon xci. 311 Yf 
ye go not to my brother forsocoure ye may happeto repent 
It. 1392 Shaks. Rovi. 4 * Jul. in. iv. 25 It may be thought 
we held him carelesly, Being our kinsman, if we reuell 
much. 1621 Fletcher Wild Goose Chase iv. it, Slick to 
that truth, and it may chance to save thee. 1677 Feltham 
Resolves i. Ixxi. X09 Miseries, that but may come, they an- 
ticipate and send for. x7xx Steele Sped. No. gs P s The 
Improvement of our Understandings may, or may not, beof 
Service to us, according as it is managed. 1871 Morley 
Voltaire (1886) 10 The violent activity of a century of great 
change may end in a victory. 

b. (with pres, inf.) In relation to the present 
{inay be or * perhaps is * or * does *). 

X390 Gower Conf. I. 48 Ther is manye of yow Faitours, 
and so may be that thow Art riht such on. a 1400 Relig. 
Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 2 Perawnter he defaule may be in 
thaym hat base haire saulcs for lo kepe. 1707 Chamberlayne 
Si. Gi. Brit. m. xi. 428 The next thing remarkable in the 
City of London, may be the Bridge. X7St Affecting Narr. 
Wager 8 What I nave said may seem oddly introduced 
here. x8s5 M. Arnold Summer Night 84 A tinge, it may 
be, of their silent pain. X87S Jowett Plato (ed. 3) 1 . 463, 1 
dare say, my friend, that you may be right. 

c. In the 18th c. it was common to might be 
or do in the sense of ‘ perhaps was * or * did *. This 
is now rare. 

The now current form may have been or done (5 d) is 
more logical, as the subjective possibility is a matter of 
the speaker’s present. 

*753 Richardson Grandison (i8xx) II. xxix. 2gr Your 
father, my dear, (but you might not know that,) could have 
absolved you from this promise. 1762 Hurd Lett. Chiv, 4- 
Rom. 85 After all, these two respectable writers might not 
intend the mischief they were doing, c X78Q Gibbon Auto- 
hiog. (X896) 258 After the publication of mj' Essay, I revolved 
the plan of a second work ; and a secret Genius might 
whisper in my ear that [etc.]. 1834 Tracts for Times No. 
22. p. 3 All along the whole length of the garden (which 
might be perhaps nearly one hundred yards), .he had fixed 
..stakes. 1862 Borrow Wild JValesxcv, It might be about 
half-past two in the afternoon when I left I^mpeter, 

d. (with perf. inf.) In relation to the past {may 
have been or done = ‘ perhaps was ’ or * did * per- 
haps has been ’ or ‘ done 

xW2 PRIDEAUX Lett. (1875) 131 It is not Alestre, y« book- 
sellers son, whom you may have known. x 85 o R. Williams 
in Ess. 4* Rev. gi Reverence or deference, may have pre- 
vented him from bringing his prayers into entire harmony 
wnh his criticisms. X879 Miss Braddon Clo7/en Foot xxxii, 
The husband, or lover, may have been out of the way. 

6. Uses of the pa. t. subj, (in any of the senses 2-5) 
in the statement of a rejected hypothesis (or a 
future contingency deemed improbable) and its 
consequences. 

a. in the protasis. (In poetry, sometimes with 
inversion : might I *= if I mighty 

***f 7 S Cott. Nom. 233 Mihti efre isi, Na aewold ham selfe 
to bi^eten wrldlic echie. cxaoo Ormin 5160 5 iff halt tu 
mihbtesst lufenn Godd Swa ^att iit wmre bimm .eweme 
\yihhuienn lufe off iwhillc mann. pa mihbtesst tu ben borr* 
5henn Wi)>putenn lufe oflf iwhiltc mann. a X300 Cursor M, 
4123 To stmt wald he, if he moght, pe foly >at his breher 
thoght. X470 Gatv. 4- Got. 422 Gif pament or praiermught 
mak that purchese. 1579 Spenser Shep/t. Cal. March 53 
Mought her necke bene joynledationes, She shoulde have 
neede no more spell. X594 JIarlowe & Nash Dido ni. iii, 
And mought I liue to see him sacke rich Thebes.. Then 
■would I wish me with AnchisesTombe. x^ Shaks. Timon 
I. ii. 90 Might we haue that happinesse . . we should thinke 
our selues for euer perfect. 16x7 Hieron Whs. II. SSDauid 
.. mought he haue had his choise .. no doubt he would 
rather haue had one little drop of merc>% X807 Byron Hours 
ofldleness.OW might Ikiss those ej'esof fire, A million 
scarce would quench desire. 

‘ b. in the apodosis, would be able to, 

would be allowed to, would perhaps. 

c888 K.‘ Alfred Boeth. vii.’ § iii. (Sedgefield) 17 ;;if hat 
pinc’asne welan wjeron he mandest >at h^forlure, nc 
meahtest hu hi na forleosan. cxaoo [see a). CX374 Chaucer 
Compl. Mars 205 Yf that leloSie hyt knewe They myghten 
'lyghily ley her hede to borowe. ’ 1470-85 Arthur 

•IV. xxii. 148 For and he wold haue foughte on foote he 
myghte haue had the better of the ten knyghtes. ■ 2664 


■J. Wilson Projectors 1, You mought have come- up a pair 
of stairs higher if you plcasd. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. IV. 704 A Fault which easle Pardon might receive, 
Were iLovers Judges, or couM'Hell forgive. 2764 Foote 
Mayor of Garratt i. (1783) 24 If the war had but continued 
awhile, 1 don't know what mought ha’ been done. 2875 
Tennyson Q. Mary i. iii, So you would honour my poor 
house to-night, Wc might enliven you. 2895 R. L. Douglas 
In Bookman Oct. 23/x Had he but shown a little more 
firmness and astuteness, he might have secured infinitely 
better terms than he did. 

c. with suppressed protasis. 

972 'Blichl. Horn. 69 .To hwon sceolde peos smyrenes pus 
beon to lore gedon ? eape heo mebte been ^eseald to brim 
hunde penexa. C2230 Hali Meid. 3 Fleschliche pontes,. 
pat,.maken pe to penchen..Hu.muche god mihte of inker 
streon maxen. 23^ Will. Palerne 5354 No tong mi^t telle 
pe twentipe parte Of pe mede to menstrales pat mene time 
was 3eue. 2362 Lancl. P. PL A. v. 21 Of pis Matere I 
mihte Momele ful longe. 2477 Earl, Rivers (Caxton) 
Dicies 2 Werkes that myght be most acceptable to hym. 
2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist.2S7i I my selfe seeme to.. con- 
sume the time, which otherwise on my booke mought be 
"employed. ' 2595 Shaks. yohn i. i. 123 Your father might 
haue kept This calfe..ffom aU the world. 2622 Br. Moun- 
TACU Diairibsegz Diuers haue. .protested against the taking 
or holding Parsonages as Lay-fees, when they mought haue 
had themVpon good Purchase. 27^ Hunter 
Stud. Nat. (1799) I. 477 The same doubts might be started, 
respecting the nature of Water. 2809 Malkin Gil Bias vi. 
i. f 24 Three figures such as ours might have dumbfounded 
a better man. 2845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1 . 15 In the sixth 
century . .a conscientious bishop might be truly said to place 
his life in jeopardy every hour, i&o R. Williams in Esi. 
4- Rev. g2 uotti One might ask, whether the experience of 
our two latest wars encourages our looking to Germany. 

speaker 2 May 533/1 The book is very much what 
might Mve been expects from the author. 

^d. In tbe perfect tense have was sometimes 
dropped. 

144a in Wars Eng. in France (Rolls) II. 450 And it had 
ben wel gouverned, fit) might many a yecre susteyned youre 
werres, 2525 Lo. Berners Ffoiss. li. 402 He might wel 
escaped, if he had wolde. 

7 . In questions, may with inf. is sometimes sub- 
stituted for the indicative of the principal vb. to 
render the question less abrupt or pointed. 

25, . Kyttg ^ Hermyt 143 in Harl. E. P. P. J. 19 The wey 
to the towne if I schuld wynd, How fer may it be? a 2722 
Prior Phillis's Age' 1 How old may Phillis be, you ask. 
2798 Wordsw. We are seven 24 Sisters and brothers, little 
maid, How many may you be? 2886 W. J. Tucker E* 
Europe 401 ‘ What may you want with our schoolmaster?' 

b. Similarly might. 

*599 Massinger, etc. Old Lava v, i, And which might be 
your faire Bride sir? 2630 Dekker 2nd PL Honest \Vh. v. 
li, What mought 1 call your name, pray? 

8. As an auxiliary of the subjunctive mood, 

a. Since the desire for an end involves the desire 
for the possibility of the end, may in sense 3 in 
combination with an inf. is used, in clauses in- 
volving the idea of purpose or contemplated result, 
to express virtually the same meaning as the sub- 
junctive of the principal verb. Hence this combina- 
tion has come to serve as a periphrastic subjunctive, 
which has in ordinary prose use superseded the 
simple subjunctive in final clauses. 

(a) in final clauses introduced hy that or lest}^ 
also occas. with ellipsis of that (e.g. after to the 
end). 

egoa tr. Bxda's Hist, ii. 1. (Schipper) 207 Onfoh J>a eor|>e 
lichamanof l^inum iichaman ^enumen, h^t Jju bine eft a^^yfan 
mx^e, bonne hine God liflxste. ^950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark 
iii. 10 Hiaraesdononhiml>«etteh)nehiesehrlndon t'r/hrina 
mashtass. « 2x75 Cott. Horn, 229 pa wercte be fele wundra 
pat men mihten jelefen pat he w'as godes beam. ^2275 
Sinners Bevjare 30 in O. E, Misc. 73 Makie we us dene 
and skere pat we englcne ivere Mawe beon, a 2300 Cursor 
M. 24578 pat agh pe drau pc folk emid, pat pai ^ bap mai 
se and here. 2422 xx.Secreta Secret.^ Priv, Priv. 205 Youre 
lyght so lyght afore men that thay mowen Sec yoUre poode 
workys. 1540-2 Elyot Image G0V.2, I ^vyshed that it had 
been published in suche a lounge, that moe men mought 
understande it. 1559 (see Lest i c). 2652 J, Wright tr. 
Camus' Nat. Paradox vm. 176 To the end by his return 
thou maist give oV complaining. 2751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 170 F 7 I^t my appearance might draw too many 
compliments, 1807 Med. yml. XVII. 342, ! took severd 
children to see the woman that they might behold the 
nature of the disease. 

(i) in relative clauses with final meaning. 

' CX220 Bestiary 627 in O. E. Misc. 20 For he ne hauen no 
Ii 3 Sat he mujen risen wi 5 . c 2250 Gen. 4 - Ex. 573 Al-mijtin 
god him bad ic so, And mete quorbi 9 ei mitten liuen. CX375 
Sc. Leg. Saints xxxv. (Thadee) 227 Scho..lefit a hole 
quhare men mocht rekehyre mete,, as pame thocht. 2638 
Lisle W. S. Monum.^Lord's P.T 3 b, Whereby they mought 
the better serue their God. c 2645 Howell Lett. [1726} 8 
Then let me something bring May Handsel the new year to 
Charles my king. , 2751 Johnson Rambler No. 170 f 3 My 
mother sold some of her ornaments to dress me in such a 
manner as might secure me from contempt. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist. En^. ii. I. 201 It was not easy to devise any expedient 
which might avert the danger. 

(<:) in clauses -depending ori such vbs^ as wish^ 
demand,' desire^ beseech, and their allied sbs. ^ • 
c xooOiEtFRic Horn. (Th.) 1 . 152 Hwjet wylt 5 u pa;t ic pe 
do?.' He cwaiS, Drihten, pa:t ic miqxe geseon. 2390 Gower 
Conf, I. 10 Unto the god ferst thet besoughten. .That thei 
myhten fle the vice Which Simon hath in his office. 2432 Pas* 
ton Lett. I. 32 The said Erie desireth.'.lbat he may putie 
bemfrom..occupacionoftheKinge.sservice. sSA^St. Papers 
Hen. F///, XI. 162 Wischyng that, if yt shall so happen, ; 
1 mought be-agaynst that tyme ready armyd. 2549 Bk. \ 


Com. Prayer, Coll, xst Sund. after ■ Epiph., Graunt 
they maie both perceaue and knowe what thinges thevoKcrvI 
to, do. .2610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 168 Would I michi hut 
euer see that man. 2670 J. Smith Eng. Improv 
13 It ts my great request'lO God that there might not 
one Family in -England want bread. 2772 [see 0 al 
CowpER Conversat. 124 He humbly hopes— prcsumes 5 t 
.may be so. 2834 Traetsfor Times No. 22. p.-2i, I dtsini 
he might come to me into my Study. 2849 Macaulay Risf 
Efig.v. I. 572 He.. demanded that a large vessel. .might be 
detained. " 


{d) in clauses (introduced by that, lest) depend- 
ing on fear vb. or sb., afraid, and the like. 

• 2563 Homilies n. (1859) 3/5 Continually to fear, not only 
that we may fall as they did (etc.). 2606 G. W{ooncocKE) 
Hist. Ivstine in. 29 Fearing, least if the Lacedemonians 
shoulde be the first that violated the league, they might 
haue seized thereupon. 2652 C. Cartwright Cert. Rthe. 
I, 67 Be not highminded, but fear.. least thou also maist be 
cutoff. 2692 [see Fear z'. 4 bk 28x6 [see Afraid 2 c). 

b. In exclamatory expressions "of wish, wuytvith 

the inf. is synonymous with the simple pres, sub]., 
which (exc. poet, and rhet.) it has superseded. 

The subject normally follows viay,\s\si examples are found 
in tbe older lahg. in which this is not so. ' 

2586 Marlowe zst Pt.-Tamburl. i. i, Long Hue Cosroe, 
mighty Emperour ! Cosr. And loue may neuer let me longer 
liue T hen 1 may seeke to gratifie yoyr loue 1 • 2593 Shaks. 
Ven. ^ Ad. 505 Long may they kisse ech other for this 
cure ! 'xfiix Bible Transl. Pref. F 3 Long may he reigne. 
2634 Milton Comus 924 May thy brimmed waves for this 
Their full tribute never miss. 2647 Fletchet^s Woman's 
Prize Prol., Which this may prove J 272a TiCKELL 5 /«h 
No. 410 F 6 But let my Sons attend, Attend may they whom 
Youthful Vigour may to Sin betray. ^ lyiy' EnUrtamrs 
No. 2. 7 Much good may it do the Dissenters with such 
Champions.' 2786 C. Simeon in W. Carus Life (1847) 7 ^ 
May this be your blessed experience and mine. 1B49 
Dickens Old C. Shop viii, ‘ May the present moment said 
Dick,. .* be the worst of our lives ! ’ 

c. Might is also used to express, a wish, esp. 

when its.realiimtion is thought hardly possible. 
This use appears to be developed from the hypothetical 
use (6 a).-' . ■ 

a 2400-50 Alexander 1605 (Ashm.) * Ay mojt [i?i/ 3 /. motll 
he lefe, ay mojt he lefe ' quod ilka man twyse. 1596 Shaks. 
Merch. V. 11. ii. 98 Lord worshipt might he be, what a 
beard hast thou got. 285* M, Arnold^ To 'Mhrpieriit, 
Cont'd 18 Oh might our marges meet again 1 • , 

d. May with the inf. of a vb. is used (instead of 
the simple indicative or subjunctive) to emphasize 
the uncertainty of what is referred to : 

(fl) in indirect questions depending on such verbs 
as ask, think, wonder, dotibi, and their allied sbs. 

a 2x00 Gerefa In Anglia IX. 261 J>at he asece hu he yrde 
masse fyrme seforSian Sonne Sses time sy, c 2*05 Lav. 
*8753 pa jet mt weore a wene whar hu heo mihies aje. 
ci»20 Bestiary in O. E, Misc. 22 ne..weren m oo|t, 
wu he mijten him helpen ovt. a 2*50 Otvl 4 * Night- 
pat gode wif..fondeth hu heo muhe [yesus MS, mowe) go 
ping hat him beo iduje. c 2386 Chaucer Clerk's T , 53 Ne 
koode nat vs self deuysen how We myghte lyuen in moore 
feiicitee. ' c 2530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. BryL (1814) 
And than he demaunded of his seruauntes what it might be 
[Fr. of\%. que e'estoii gn'ilauoit]. 279sCoLERiDCECj>//c«wr 
62 On her enquiring what might be the price of the je^eu, 
she is told, they were [etc.]. 2W1 'Daszh't Story Burnt i^jol 
JI,' 2 The Earl asked of what stock he might be. 

, .{b) in clauses introduced byan indef. relative. ^ 
2530 Falscr. 444/2 Be as be maye, vaille gut vaille. 
Shaks. Macb. i. ill. 246 Come what come miw. 
Beaum. & Yc. Queen of Corinth i. i, I am confirm d rail 
what may fall. 1690 [see However ic). 2721 Addison 
Sped. 46 F 6 However weary I may go to Bed, the Noise m 
my Head will not let me sleep. 278* Cowper //io/r 596 ne 
laughs, whatever weapon Truth may draw. 2861 M.,rA'ni« 
SON Ess. (1889) I. 37 The preceptor, .whatever his other 
qualifications may have been, had not earned his promotion 
by his Latin’ style, 2870 Ruskin Lect. A rt (1875) 102 Those 
• of you who may intend passing their vacation m Swilzerlano. 
2899 W. James Talks to TVac/rrrj (1904) 57 A tactful teacher 
may get them lo take pleasure., in preserving evcrj’drawins 
or map which they may make. 


9. With ellipsis of the infinitive. ■ - , ^ 

a. In independent sentences, where the inf. is to 
be supplied from a prec. sentence ; or (more 
in subord. clauses, where the inf. is to be supplied 
from the principal clause,* . ■ _ 

a 2000 Guihlac 2082 Aras Sa eorla Avynn hMrd 
snottor, swa he hrapost meahie.- ^^20oo Ags. Gosp. Lu 
xvi. 26 pa tie wiUa6 heonon lo eow faran ne ma^on. ^* 75 
Lamb. Horn, 37 And helpen beom mid pon p® J’* 
c 220$ Lav, 3524 And help him nu for pu miht. c x*S® , 
i. 38 in Trin. Coll. Horn. App., pu me sschild ?® 
feonde ase pu ert free & wilt & maucht. y* 3 ®° 

Hell\4x Kepe pe 3ates whoso mai. .*38 ' ^Vvclifo«. » * 

in. 5T0 Opere Crist myjte 5eve sich a reule. .and , 

..or ellis Crist wolde ordeyne sich a r®ule and myst® ' 
c 1440 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xil. 29 Here frendes com 
eden hem as pei myghten. 2470-85 Malory Ary 
xxxvi. 472 Kepe the as wel, as euer .thow maysL 5 i 
Douglas yEneis vi. v. j8o And fra his sorofull hart, as 
he mocht, Sum deil expellit hes the dolorus 
Homilies 1. Of Charity ii. (1859) 7 = T’o all such "'« 
as we mayi to do good. * 2599 .Shaks. Hen. V, u. 1. . K 

must be as they may. 16x5 W. Bedwell Moham. It f • 

i,§ 2 g Ah. I know not whether I may aske that qucsti « 

not. Sh. Yes. you may. 1689 A. Ashley in King ^ 
Locke 183 So far was I from learning the discretion I m 5 
by this that I grew worse than before. ^ 2772 .. 

Humph. Cl. 31 May, Perhaps I mistake his complai*ia » 
and I wish 1 may, for'his sake. 1796 HuntER tr. * 
Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) III. 45 ^ 1 }® 

2805 Scott Last Minstr. n. xxiv, He joyed to. t,, 
cheerful light,' And he said Avc Alary. a.s well as he mi« 
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1851 E. FitzGerald Eu;Phranor (1904) 42 We think the 
world is growing wiser ; it may in the end. *857 M. Arnold 
Rtt^h^ C/uifel 34 We., have endured Sunshine and rain as 
we niigbt. 1896 A. E. Housman Shropshira Lad v, 'Twill 
do harm to take my arm. ‘ You may, young man, you may 

b. With ellipsis of a vb. of motion. Chiefly poeL 

He on mode wearS forhton ferhSe; no ^ysr 
fram meahte, a 1000 C/irisi Satan 425 (Gr.) pat ic up 
heonon masse. X154 O. E. Chrotu an. 1131 (MS. E), p®r 
man him held h®t hene mihte na east na west. CX330 Arth, 
ff Merl. 7907 (Kolbing) For we no mo W no whar oway. c 1386 
Chavcer Reeve's T. 197 For it was nyght and forther 
myghte theynoght. X590 Shaks. VlfrVfr. iV.iii. ii. 433 That 
I may backe to Athens by day-light. X596 — x Hen . IV ^ 
in. 1 142 The Moone shines faire, You may away by Night, 

c. With ellipsis of do or he. Also in the phr. 
I may not hut =: There is nothing forme to do but. 
(Cf. sense i.) 

Bccnvulf ()Zo (Gr.) Ic hine sweorde swebban nelle. .heah ic 
eal msT^e. a xooo Christ <5* Satan 22 (Gr.) Duhte him on 
mode, hffit hit mihte swa, past [etc.], xi^ O, E. Ckron, 
an. 1132 (MS. E), pa he hanmor ne mihte. c 1330 R. 
Brunse Medit. 522 pey bete hym.,TyI be wery and 
mow no more. 1382 Wyclif iVisd. xi. 24 Thou hast merci 
of alle, for alle thingusthou maist. X390 Gower Can/. I. 89 
He was a man that mochel myhte. 1422 Ir. Sccreia. Secret., 
Priv. Prii\ 161 Who so will not whan he may, he shal not 
when he wille. t 2450 Guy IPanv. (C.) 6947 He felle downe 
and myght no more. 1556 Aurelia ^ hah. (1608J Hj, So 
muche mighte her malice, that not oneley she sinnede, but 
made fair husbaiide sinne. 1587 Fle.uing Ccntn. HoUnshed 
III. 1317/2 Much mate that was not yet. X597 Morley 
Iiiirod. Mus. 2 If it had beene the pleasure of him who may 
all things. 1604 Sh.aks. 0 th. in. i. 50 The Moore replies. . 
that in whokome WIsedome He might not but refuse you. 
172X Kelly Scot. Pr<n>. 169 He that may not as he will, 
must do as he may. ‘ 

10 . For may ’luell^ may as ivelly see WelIj adv. 

11. as sb. An instance of whal is expressed by 
the vb. may ; a possibility. 

1849 H. Miller Footpr. Great, 248 Even were we to per- 
mit the sceptic himself to fix the numbers representative 
of those several mays in the case. 

+ 12 . In advb. phrases of the same type as and 
equivalent in meaning to Mayhap : may chance, 
may-fall, may-fortune, may-tide. Ohs. 

aiy» Cursor hf. If hou ^.ir Andes.. fifty or fourte o 
hi lefe men, tuenti mai iali, or luis fine, ne sal ^i atle haue 
paf-for liue?' /hid. 4^77, etc. cxw Barbour Bnice ix. 
376 Thai that war vithin, ma fall, ,, slepit all. ,<^*460 
Towneley Myst. vi. 81 May tyde he will cure gifiis take. 
1548 UoAi.L Erasm, Par, yohn 7 Mafortune as then y* 
tyme did not suffer so inexplycable a mtsterie to be put in 
wryting-to all mens knowledge, xssd Hoby CasitgUone ' s 
C ourtier Epist. (1561) Bj, Many yong gentlemen, which 
haue may dhaunce an opinion that to be in me, that is not 
in deed. 1581 .Mulcaster Pesitioits xvl (1887) 72 That 
[dancing] onely is reserued, which beareth ofcimes blame, 
machance being corrupted by the kinde of musick. 

. May pr. pple. : cf. 

Maying vhl. sb* [f. May sh.^] intr. To take part 
in the festivities of May-day or in the pleasures of 
the month of May-; to gather flowers in May. 

X470-8S Malory Arthur 773 Sooas the qucne had 

S ed and alle her knyghtes alle were bedasshed with 
ys mosses and fioures. X508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 131 
Ladyes to dance full sobirly assaylt, Endlang the lusty 
rywtr so thai mayit. 1848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. ii, x, 
[ix.], Oh ! that we two were Maying Over the fragrant leas. 
*f»7Vr^yy7A3 Ohs. [Aphetic f. Amay.] traus. To 
dismay- Also intr. To be dismayed. 

c 1380 Sir Fernmb. 978 Ac wan Charlis hit wiste & sej for 
hymen hym gan to maye. CX400 Beryn 1685 Full sore he 
gan to may. a Alexander yyso Mayes [Dubl. MS, 

maysel no^t 5our herns. Ibid. 5399 Oure mode kyn'g was 
so maied myndles him semed. 1560 RollaNO Crt. renus ll- 
■314 In ail my dayis whs I not half sa mayt. 

May, dial. f. Make var. Mo Ohs., more. 
May- : see Mai-. 

11 Maya (ma*ya). [Skr. mdyd^ Illusion : a 
prominent term of Hindu philosophy. 

X823 Colebrooke in Trans, R^. Asiatic Soc, (1827) 1. 30. 
2827 Ibid. (1830) 11. 39 The notion that the versatile world 
is an illusion (rndyd). 1878-9 J. Cairo Philos. Relig. (1880) 
339 Religion, .teaches us that only by looking on the world 
and the lust thereof as ‘Maya’, as illusion, vanity, decep- 
tive appearance, can tve get near to God. 

■ May-apple. U.S. [Mat rf.s] 

■ 1 . An American herbaceous plant, Podophyllum 
fellalum, bearing a j-ellowish, egg-shaped fniit, 
which appears in May. 

• Called also duck's foot, hog aPPlCy wild Union, mandrake. 

1733 Miller Card. Diet. (ed. 2), Anapodophyllon, Duck's 
foot, or Pomuvt Maiale, i. e. May-apple.;, This Plant was 
brought from America, 1788 J. alAV yml. Sf Lett. (1873) 
97, 1 ate frequently of the May-apple, which is of a very 
agreeable flavor, and resembling pine-apple. 1876 Harley 
iVrt/. iJ/rrf. (ed. 6) 777 The May_ Apple is common, .along 
the eastern side of North America. 

, 2. =s hotieysnckle-apple : see Honeysuckle 8. 

1872 ScHCLE DE Verb Americanisms I’he same term 
cd May-Apple is not unfrequently applied to a large, globu- 
lar excrescence produced by the sting of a wasp bn the 
miniature flowers of the Swamp Honeysuckle, and.. occa- 
sionally to the shrub itself. . - 

May-be, maybe (m?*bt), adv.^ sb., and a. 
arch, and dial. Also dial, mebbe, mebbies, etc. 
(see E. D. D.). [Shortened from it may be : cf. 
Mat-fall, Mayhap^ and F. pcut-ctre!\ 

. A. adv. Possibly, perhaps. Sometimes used like 
a conj-with a dependent that (cf. ^.peuUitre qne). 


a 1425 Cursor flf. 17553 (Trin.) May he [Colt, mai fall] 
sutn goost awey him ledde. x5§9 Massinger, etc. Old Laiv 

III. ii, May-be, some fairy's child .. Ha.s pissed upon that 
side. x66i Glanvill Van. Dogm. 175 This, may be, was 
the reason some imagin'd Hell there. 1733 Swift Apol. 
Wks. 175s IV. 1. 209 Impossible ! it can’t be me. Or may 
be I mistook the word. X848 Thackeray 28 July, Our 
Lord speaking quite simply to simple Syrian people, a child 
or two maybe at his knees. x8^ Dasent Gisli 22 Maybe 
that others than Arnor utter this. x87x R. Ellis tr.C«/«//«2 
Ixii. 46 Maybe for all they chide, their hearts do inly de- 
sire thee. 

B. sh. What may be; a possibility, possible 
contingency. 

a 1586 Sidney Sonn. in -Arcadia etc. (1629) 525 And thus 
might I for feare of may be, leaue The sweet pursuit of ray 
d^ired prey. ■ 1603 N. Breton Post luUh a Mad Packet t. 
xlii, May be is a doubt, but what is must be regarded. x6xs 
Day Festivals xii. 335 Without alt Maybees, the Lord is 
never more gracious to his Servants. X7s6 Monitor No. 0. 

I I. 9, I will not . .be scared out of my senses by improbabiti- 
ti^ and maybe’s. A. Hirrell Res Judic. vi. 16S [He] 
objected^ to our carrying on a flirtation with mystic maybe’s 
and calling it Religion. 

Proverbs {punningly). xyzt -Kelly Scot. Prov.y Maybes 
are no aye honey-bees. 1738 Swift PoL Conversat. i. 19 
illaV-bees don't fly noiv, M^ 

C. a^\ Which are possibly to come. 

’ X687 Dryden I/ind P. lit 294 Those may-be years thou 
hast to live. 

Ma'y-bug. [May j^.3] The cockchafer ; also 
the Chovy. 

X698 Froger Voy. 48 The CoUbrle is a small bird, no 
bigger than a May.biurg. 1712 [see Cockchafer], 1774 
Goldsm. A^ai. Hist. (1862) It. iv. vi. 542 The May-bug, or 
dorr-beetle. 1884 Christian IVorld iS Sept. 697/2 'i*he 
sparrow.. eats ‘chovies*, or May bugs. 

May-busll.’ [May a. A branch of haw- 
thorn. b. The hawthorn or may-tree, 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. May 34 O that I were there, To 
helpen the Ladyes their Maybush beare. X597 Gerarde 
Herbal iir. xxiL 1146 M.anydo call the tree it sclfe the May 
hush, as a chiefe token of the comming in of May. 1398 
Florio, Bagaiay the whue-thorne, hawthome tree, or Ian- 
douers maie bush. 1727 W. Mather Vng. Man's Comp. 126 
Scandalous Sports and Pastimes, such as May-Bushes, 
I^Iorris-Danciug. 1781 C. Johnston Hist. y. yuniP/r JI. 
136 His tawney face lookra just like that of a chimney- 
sweeper’s boy peeping through his may-bush. x8Si Neale 
Notes Eccl. {<t Piet. Dalmatia* etc. 264 Red May-bushes 
sending out their fragrance. 

May-butter. [Hay sb,^% cf. F, benrre de 
mai.y Unsalted butter preserved in the month of 
May for medicinal use (see quot. 1615). 

1584 CoGAN Haven Health ckcvi. (1612) 1*57 Yet would I 
wish that such as haue children to bring -vp, would not be 
without May butter m their houses. 1614 Markham Cheap 
Husb. t. lx. 37 Take tbcleaues ofwilde Nepe..and beating 
them in a mortar with May- Butler, apply it. 16x5 — Eng. 
Houseiu. 11, iv. X13 If during the month of hlay beforeyou 
salt your butter you saue a lumpe thereof and put It Into a 
vessell, and so setit into the sunne the space of that moneth, 
you shall finde ic exceeding.. medicinable for wounds. iCSo 
M, R. Exact Acc. Receipts 10 A pound of May-butter. 

b. In fig, and proverbial use. 

1601 Deacon & Walker Ansso. Darel 224 Not any other 
but May-butter it selfe could pqssiblie melt in their mouthes. 
a x6zs Fletcher Noble Gent, i. Mad as hfay-butter. 1653 
Walton Angler iv. 115 You sec it rains May-butter. 

Maychance : see May v.i 
■ Maycock (m^-kpk). I/.S, Forms: 6 ma- 1 
coeqwer,, 7 macokos, macoequer, 8 macoquer, 
7- macock, 879 maycock. [Algonquin (Pow- 
battan dialect) mqkcawq (vocabulary in Strachey 
Virginia 1612).] A kind of melon. 

1588 T. Hariot Virginia ii, C 2b, ITiey set.. Beanes 
and Peate.. among the seedes of Maedeqwer Mclden, and 
Planta soils, ifiiz Caft. Smith Map Virginia tj A fruit 
like vnto a muske millen,. .which they call Macocks. x6i2 
Strachey Virginia (Kakl. Soc.) 119 The macokos Is of the 
forme of our pumpeons. 1633-^ Gerarde’s Herbal n. 
cccxlv. 919 Macocks Virginiani, sive Pepo Virginianus, The 
Virginian Macocke, or Pompion. 1681 Grew Cafal. Rari- 
ties II. X95 The Macoequer. A Virginian Fruit. 1705 
Beverly Virginia 27 Their macocks are a sort of melo- 
pepones, or lesser sort of pompion. 1872 Schele de Vere 
Americanisms 60 The. .name survives in its Anglicized 
form of Maycock. 2896 P. A Bruce Econ. Hist. Virginia 
1.08 There were muskmelons, . . macocks or squashes, gourds, 

. .beans and pumpkins, 

Maycock, variant of Meacock, 

Ma*y-day. [MAYf 6 . 3 ] The first day of May. 

, 111 (or Evil) May-day ; ‘the ist of May, 15x7, when the 
apprentices of London rose against the privileged foreigners, 
whose advantages in trade had occasioned great jealousy ' 
(Nares). 

1438 in-Gross Gild Merck. (1890) II. 65 On Mayday the 
yerre of our lorde Kjmg Henry he Seixt xvi., anno Dom. 
143B. TS4X Nottingham Rec. HI. 382 Peyd for wyue on 
Atay Dey when we rode Me>'. X609 B. Jonson Sil. IVbin. 

IV. n. Out of my doors, you sons of noise and tumult, begot 
on an ill May-day, 1645 Evelyn Diary i May, On May- 
d.ay the greaie procession of the Universitie and the Mola- 
tiers at St. .Antonie’s. x6.. Songs Land. Prentices (Percy 
Soc.) 17 How III May-day first got the name. 1863 Cham. 
bers'sBk. Days I. 571/1 The observances of May Day. 

b. attrib., May-day ^mes*gar/and* morning'* 
May-day sweep, a chimoe)*-sweeper decorated 
with ribbons and (lowers at the London sweeps' 
May-d.T.y festival. ^ . 

2613 Shaks. Hen, Vllf* \. iv. 25 *TIs as much impossible 
..To scatter. ’em, as ’ris to make ’em sleepe On May-day 
I^Ioming. 1615 Hevwood Four Prentices r. IS 2 b, Hee will 
not let mee see a mustering, Nor in a May-day moTning 
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fetch in May, 1832 Marryat N. Forster xl, ITie frolic 
gambols of the may-day sweep. 1843 James Forest Days 
iv, The May-day games of old England, 2850 Gosse Ritters 
Bible (1878) 160 note* As sometimes two hoops are fastened, 
to carry hlay-day garlands. 

Maydese, ‘Variant of Maideux 
IVTa'y-dew. [May jA 3] De^y gathered in the 
month of May, supposed to have medicinal and 
cosmetic properties. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 217 Whan buddys 
first appeere, And. the May-dewhe round Ilk perly’s fj-ne. 
x6o2 Vusa Delights /or Ladies 8 b, Some commend 

May-dewgathered from Fennell and Celandine, to 1:^ most 
excellent for sore eyes. x6r6 Bacon Sylva § 781, I suppose, 
that he that would gather the best May-Deaw,for Medicine, 
should gather it from the Hills. 1667 Pepys Diary 28 May, 
To Woolwich, to lie there tonight, and so to gather May- 
dew tomorrow morning. 2752 Johnson RariibUr No. 130 
F S A regular lustration performed with bean-flower water 
and May-dews, 2849 James IVoodman xviii, I have ordered 
my knave to bring you a furred dressing gown and a bottle 
of essence of maydew. 

May duke, mayduke (mti di/Jk). [Cf. May- 

cherry (May i/j.ii 5 c) and Duie cherry (Duke sb. 
6), both in Eveljm 1664. 

The statement that this cherry was introduced from Midoc 
in France, ‘and thence named, seems to be unfounded.] 

A variety of sour cherry. 

2718 Bradley Improzi. Plant, k- Gard. iii. 43 All sorts of 
Cherries, excepting the .small May, and the May-Duke-Cher- 
ries, prosper best when they have Liberty. 1820 H. Matthews 
piaty (ed. 2) 465 Medoc—whtsux by the way come.s our 
cherry whose name we have corrupted into May Duke, 
2828 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iii. 28 He would persuade 
you that brill was turbot, and that black cherries were 
hlaydukes. 

Mayed, obs. form of Maw sb.^ 

. Mayer, (m^uaj). [f May + -EBb] One 
who ; goes a-niaying 

• 2756 Toldervy Hist. 2 Orphans II. 152 They set out on 
foot 10 join the merry mayers. 2825 Hone Ez'erO’day Bk. 
I. 566 Parties of these Mayers are seen dancing. 2893 * Q.' 
Delect. Duchy 23 All but a few of the mayers had risen 
from the table. 

Mayer, -ery ; see Mayor, Mayory. 

+ May’ey, U. Obs. rare. Also -ie. [f. Hay 
sb.'b-^-ey* -Y.J Flowering in the month of May. 

2604 T. Wright Passions i. lii. 24 To.,enioy the roses till 
they flourish, not to let wither the ^(ayie ffowres of their 
flesh, a 26x8 Sylvester Maiden's Blush 470 And up hee 
comes as fresh as Mayey-Kose. 

IVIayflower (m/J-fiauw). [f. May sb.^ + 
Flowkb sb, Cf. G, maiblume, Du. meibloem lily 
of the valley ; so may-blossom (May sb^ 5 c).] 

1. A flower that blooms in May : used locally as 
a specific name for various plants, as the Cowslip 
{^Primula veris), the Ladyes Smock {Cardamitte 
pratensis') ; see Britten & Holland Plant-n. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 507 They are commonly of rancke 
and fulsome Smell ; As Mny-FJowers, and White Lillies. 
[1659 Howell Prov. 12/x April showers bring forth May 
flowers.] x688 R. Holme ii. 70 The Cowslip., we 
call it a May-flower. 2776 Mickle tr. Camoens' Lusiad u 
24 May-flowers crouding o'er the daisy-lawn. 28x7 Keats 
*/ stood tiptoe* 20 A bush of May-flowers with the bees 
about them. 1853 G. Johnston Bot. E. Bord. 33 Cardamine 
pratensis. . .In Koxburghshire. .It is called the Way-flower. 
Jig’ *57^ Gascoigne Steele Glass (Arb.) 1x9, 1 hope very 
shortly to see the May flowers of your fauour, 

2 . A variety of apple. 

2664 Evelw Kal. Hort. Aug. 72 Apples. . . Cushion Apple, 
Spicing, May-flower. 

•3. N. America, a. Azalea uudijlora. b. The 
trailing arbutus, Epigsea repens. 

2838 Loudon Arboretum II. 1140 Rhododendron nndi- 
jlomm Toit. (Azalea nvdi/lora L.). .the American Honey- 
suckle J May Flowers. 2853 W. H. Bartlett PUgr. f'athers 
iii. 282 The beautiful May-flower — with its delicate roseate 
blossom and delicious scent. 2882 Garden 13 May 22$/t 
‘The May-flower. .is the emblem of Nova Scotia, with the 
motto, ‘We bloom amid the snow’. 

4 . The West Indian Dalhcrgia Brojvnei and 
Ecastaphyllum Brozuuei. 

2864 Grisedach Flora IV. Ind. 785. 

5 . The South American L^ia majalis. 

2894 Wright & Dewar yohnson's Gard. Diet. 

. May ‘fly. [f- May sh.^ + Fly sb."] 

1 . An insect of the family Ephemeridee'* esp. 
as an angler's name for Ephemera vulgata and 
E. dania or an artificial fly made in imitation of 
either of these. 

2652-3 T. Barker Ario/ Angling 6 As for the May-Flie 
you shall have them ahvrwes playing at the Riverside. 1653 
Walton Angler iv. 115 First for a May-flle, you may make 
his body with greenish coloured crewel. 2769 G. Uk/te 
(1789) 68 SVhat lime the may-fly haunts 
or stream. 2856 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit. Rural Sports § 650 
Caddies are the larva; of the ephemera, or i\Iay-fly> as well 
as the stone-fly and the caddis-fly. 1867 F. Francis 
vi.(i88o) 223 The May Flyor Green Drake, called in ^\aIes 
the Cadow. , 

2 . An insect of the family Phyganeidx or Sta- 
itidx. (e.g. Stalls litlana) ; the caddis-fly. 

1816 KmBV & Sf. Enlcm.l. !x. (.8.8) 

[in their imago state are called] rnay-flies ^‘Jough iht^ 
denomination properly belongs only to A’® i . *’ 

and Ephemerx. Ibid. II. 295 (Thedarva:] of the Inie may. 
fly (Semblis lutariar F.). • use ihcir legs in swimmin^ . 

+ 3, A dragon-fly. Ohs. . 

1744 CoLLfNsov in FhiL rraus. \Uy.^ The May Htes. 
a SfJcies of Libella. x7So XLVl. 400 A further 
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may-game. 

Account of the Libeltce or May-flies, fromMrrJohn Bartram 
of Perisj'Ivania. 

4. attrib,y as may-Jly season^ tribe. 
i8x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xxi. (1818) 11. 240 The May- 
fly tribe iPkryganea, L., Trichoftcra, K.\ 1857 Hughes 
Tern Brerwn i.lx, But now came on the may-fly season. 

• May-game. [May 

1 . a. fl. The merrymaking and sports associated 
with the first of May. b. sing. A set performance 
or entertainment in the May-day festivities. 

1549 CovERDALE, etc. Erosm, Par. i Tim. 8 In such 
maner of apparaill, as the commen sorte of vnfaithfull women 
are wonte to goe forth vnto weddynges and maygames. 
1583 R. Robinson Anc, Order Pr. Arthur L4 A May 
game' was of Robyn-hood, and of hU traine that time. 1589 
Greene Menayhan (Arb.) 56 He was chosen I^ord of the 
May, game, king of their sports, and ringleader of their 
reuils. x64t Hinde y. Bnien iii. 12 The holy Sabbaths of 
the Lord were, .spent, .in May-poles and May-games. 1888 
Child Eng. Sc. Ball. III. 46 Maid Marian is a personage 
in the May-game and morris. 

. 2 . tram/, and gen. Merrymaking, sport, . frolic, 
entertainment ; foolish or extravagant action or 
performance', foolery. 

1571 Golding Cahnn on Ps. Ixxiii. 1 He cryed out.. that 
the epdever of living well was but a Maygame. x66o R. 
Coke Power 4- SubJ. 50 It were a fine’may-game to be _a 
King, if Kings might make their Will the rule of their 
actions. i76&^4 Tucker Li. Nat. (1834) I.357 The vulgar 
[have] their, .coarse Jokes, and may-games. 1843 Carlyle 
Past 4" Pr. HI. xiii. Life was never a May-game for men. 

3 . An object of sport, jest, or ridicule ; a laughing- 
stock. Also in phr. to make a may-game of. 

■ J* Sanford tr. AgrippeCs Van. Aries 158 A manifest 
foolishnes, and a male game to the multitude. 1583 Fulke 
Defence iv. 337 Whereas in one translation we vse the worde 
Generali for Cathohke, you make a greate maygame of iL 
164^ Quarles Barnabas 4- B. 253 What is man but. .the 
spoil of time, the may-game of fortune? <1x739 Jarvis 
Qiiix. I. III. XXV. (1885) 146 She.. makes a jest and a may- 
game of everj’body. 

4 . attrib . , as may-game king^ lord, morrtSy pas^ 
time ; also as adj. with the sense * trivial *. 

1^6 J. Hooker Hht. Irel, in Holinshed'W. 79/2 This 
maigame lord, named indeed Peter (in scorne Perkm) War- 
becke. 2602 I. R[hodes] Ansao. Rom. Rime C3, Your 
May-game pastimes. *614 Raleigh Hist. World iv. ii. § 4. 
148 In this sort came the Maygame-Ktng into the field, 
incumbredwith amostvnnecessary traineofStrumpets. 1653 
Dell Tryal Spirits 86 School Doctors, that is, Trifling or 
iMay-game Doctors. 1888 Child Eng. 4- Sc. Ball. III. 43 
The relation of Robin Hood, John, and the Friar to the 
May-game morris is obscure. 

Hence t Maygfamester, one who takes part in 
may-games. 

exsSs R, Browne Ansvs. Cartwright 37 Drunkardes, 
Maygamesters, blasphemers. 

Maygh(e, variant forms of Maugh. 

Maygne, -gnelle, obs. ff, Meinie, Makgonel. 
IVTa^hap (m^ihse-p, m^'hsep), adv. Now arch., 
rhetorical and dial. Also 8 mehap, 8-9 mayhaps. 
[The phrase (/V) may hap (see Hap v.), taken as 
one word.] Perhaps, perchance. 

<* *53® Inierl. Beauty 4- Gd. Prop. JVomen A v. May hap 
ye siomble Quod he on the ttewtb, as many one doth. 1575 
Garn/n. Gnrion v. il, (Manly), There is a thing you know 
not on, may hap. 2706 Mrs. Centuvre Basset-Table iv, 
Sir Richard, mehap a woman may not like me.' 1718 Mot- 
“D^ux Quix. (1733) III. 67 I’ll trust no longer to Rewards, 
that mayhaps may come late, and mayhaps not at all. 2840 
Dickens Bant. Rudge Ixxii, I^layhap she's hungry. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par, II, iii. 37 Or hast thou mayhap 
wandered wide? 1900 Hope in Yorks. Arch. frnl. XV. 
3<» Pins or hooks, mayhap for hanging curtains from. 

Jua»ylia<ppen, ^ow arch, ^ind dial, ^ Also 

mappen, etc. (see E. D. D.), [The phrase (it) 
may happen (see z>.), taken as one word.'] 

= prec. 

EJS30 H. Rhodes Dk. Nurture 747 in Balees Bk. 102 
Anoih« lyme nmy happen he may doe as much for thee, 
rt 2843 Southey Dt»c/f7rlnterch. xxiv. (1847) VII. 83 Mappen 
Ih^U ^rra us. 1887 W, Morris Odyss, x. 2^ Let us 
mayhappen we may 'scape our evil day, 
Iu 3 ryll 61 tx (me*’hem), sb. Old Laiv, Forms : 5 
mahyme, 5— j” mayme, 6 mayomj .inaiheme, 
mayheme, mahym, 6-7 maime, 6^ mayhim, 
7 mahin, 7-8 maim, 7-9 maihem, inahim, 7— 
mayhem, [a. AF. mahem, mahaym, maiheme, 
maheyng, etc.: see Maim sb.‘\ The crime of 
violently inflicting a bodily injury upon a person 
so as to make him less able to defend himself or 
annoy his adversary, 

*47*-3 Rolls of Parlt. VI. 34/2 For the punycion of the 
said murdre and maymes. 1503 Ibid. 550/1 The same Sir 
William, suyde Appele of Mayme ayenst the said Sir Ed- 
ward. 2323 in W. H. Turner Select. Ree. Oxford {iZZo) 33 
blorders, fellonyes, mayoms, 2529 S. Fish Svppiic, Beg^ers 
(1871) 8 Robbery, trespas, maiheme, dette or eny other 
oflence. 1620 J, Wilkinson Coroners 4- Sherifes aa htay- 
hem is properly said where any member of a man is taken 
away. iS^i Termes de laLc^xtf ThecuttingolToran care 
or nose, or breaking of the hinaer teeth, or such like, is no 
Maihem. 1763 Blackstone Comm. I. lao Those members 
which may be useful to him in fight, and the loss of which 
only amounts to mayhem by the common law. tSoa-xa 
Bentham Ration, fudic. Evid. (1827) V. 139 All ima^in- 
ablecrimes, — rape, robbery, burglary, mayhem, incendiarism. 
1853 T. Wharton Digest Cases Pcnnsylv. (ed. 6) 486 An In- 
dictment for maihem which does not contain the words 
‘ lying in wait ’ is bad. • 

fig. 2868 Lanier facquerie n. 44 Thou felon, War, I do 


arraign thee now Of mayhem of the four main limbs of 
France. 2894 Critic (U. S.) 30 June 444/1 The literary 
mayhem becomes as inexplicable as it is unpardonable. 
Hence Mayhem to inflict mayhem on, 

1534 Act 26 Hen. VIII, c. ii Dluers. .haue beaten, may- 
himed.land somtimes murdered diuerse of the same pur- 
suers. 1743 Conn. Col. Rec. (2874) VIII. 370 For that he 
. .did feloniously mayhem the body of one Thomas Allyn. 
2879 Tourceb Fools Err. xxxix. (2883) 251 To buy^ to sell, 
to task, to whip, to mayhem this race at will. 

Mayhime, mayhme, obs. forms of Maim v, 
Mayht, obs. form of Might sh. 

Mayie, variant of Matey a., Ohs. 

HyLaying (me=**ig), vbl. sb. [f. May v?-'\ The 
celebration of or participation in the festivities of 
May-day or the month of May. ‘ Chiefly in phr. 
to go a maying, t./o ride on maying. 

2470-85 Malory Arthur xix. That erly vpon the 
morowe she wold rj'de on mayeng in to woodes. 15^ Stow 
Surv. 74 These great Mayinges and Maygames were made 
by the gouernors.^of the Citie. 2632 Milton V Allegro 20 
Zephir with Aurora playing. As he met her once a Maying. 
2674 PLAYFORD Skill Mus. I. 64 Now IS the Month of xMay- 
ing. 2722 , Budgell Spect. No. 365 t 10 Proserpine was 
out a Rlaylng, when she met with that fatal Adventure. 
2824 Miss Mitford Village Sen i. Bi A country Maying is 
a meeting of the lads and lasses of two or three parishes, 
who assemble in certain erections of green boughs called 
May-houses, to dance. ^ 2899 * Q.* Ship of Stars x. 79 It 
had been a grand Maying. 

b. attrib, in maying-party U, S., a party 
making an excursion for gathering flowers. 

2833 W. H. Bartlett Pilgrim Fathers ill 282 It is a 
favourite pastime to make Maying parties in the woods. 

Mayl, obs. f. Maul sb.^ Mayl- : see Mail-. 
Jljla‘y-lady. Obs. exc. Hist, [May • A 
Queen of the May. Also, a puppet in a May-day 
game (see quot. 1802). 

,2360 Becon Caiech. vi. Wks..t564 1. sxSb, To be decked 
and trimmed like a Marelady [lic: i misprint y&rMaie-j, or 
the Quene of a game. Ibid. 533 As though they were mare- 
ladies [sic] or Popets in a game. 1629 Fletcher M, Thomas 
11. ii, Or you must mariy Malkyn the May Lady. 2621 
Burton Anat, Mel, iii. ii. 11. iii. 573 Some light huswife be- 
like, that was dressed like a may lady, and as most of our 
gentlewomen are. 1802 Audley Comp, to Almanack 22 
The custom, .of children having a figure dressed In a gro- 
tesque manner, called a May-lady; before which they set a 
table, having on it wine, &c. ^ They also beg money of pas- 
sengers,., their plea to obtain it is,* Pray remember the poor 
May-Iaoy*. 

JVCayll easse, variant of Malease. 

Mayllet, obs, form of Mallet sb,"^ 
OTa'y-lord. [See Mat and Lord 14a.] 
A young man chosen to preside over the festivities 
of May-day; tran^. one whose authority is a 
matter of derision.' 

2399 Nashe Lenten Ccrdicus. .was the first may- 

lord, or captaine of the morris daunce that [eta]. 2622 
Wither Misir, Philar, in ynvemlia (1633) 741 Wealth 
and Titles would hereafter Subjects be for scorn or laughter, 
All that Courtly stiles affected Should a May-Lords honour 
have. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple Is/, i. ii, The Shepherd- 
boys who with the Muses dwell Met in the plain their May- 
lords new tochoose.,to orderwell Their rural sports. 1639 
Shirley & Chapman iii. iii, [I] blush within to think 
How much we are deceived ; I may be even ^Vith this 
May-lord. <21670 Hacketj 4^. Williams \, (1692) 40 [They] 
will prove to be May-lords in Fortune's interlude. 
Maymot, obs. form of Maimed ppl, a. 

Mayn : see Maim, Main, Moan. 

Maynat, obs. form of Mina 2. 
tMayne, «'• Ohs. Also 5 mene, 6 raayn; 
meyne, meane. [a. OF. meine^, str, stem of 
metier to lead. Cf. Demean 

1 . trans. To lead (a horse). 

a 1400 SirPerc. 711 The cbilde gone his mere mayne After 
the stede. Ibid. 1402. 

2 . To mayne evil[^^F. malmener'\ : to maltreat. 

1482 Godfrey cxx.\ix. 2c^The Archiers. .that so 

fledde were so cuyl mened that they were but a fewc whan 
they retorned in to thoost. 

3 . To conduct, direct, manage (an affair).'^ 

. 2520 in Edinh. Burgh Rec,{tZ^) i. 200 And gif ony truble 
or debait happinis amangis ony of the saidis craftls, thai 
till meyne the samyn amangis tham self in cheritable maner, 
*537 Cromwell in Merriman Life 4* Lett. (1902) II. 92. It is 
Bruted that there sbuld be a communication of a peax to 
be mayned by’ others. 2541 Hen. VIII in St. Papers III. 
332 Howe We tbinke you maye best mayn ihinges there to 
our purpose.^ 1546 XI.22S, J will do what I can to 

meane the thin^: if there be no remedye, then must Godd 
worcke, 2549 in Slrype Ecct. Mem. II. App. 117 Be- 
seching God to give you the grace to mayne and conduct 
them, as I do wish. 

4 . rejl. To conduct or demean oneself (in a par- 
ticular ^vay). 

2352 Minot Poems L 29 Of Scotland had J?ai neuer sight 
Ay whils war of woides stout, pai wald haue mend 
pam at baire might And besy war bai barcobout. , c 1400 
Destr. Troy 22313 How may ye bus meane you with malis, 
for shame 1 

Hence f Mayning vbl. sb. 

2527 WoLSEV in St. Papers Hen. PTII, I. coo The uni- 
versal peace, which is now in mayning and treating. 1330 
in Slrype Eccl. Mem. (1822) II. App. PP. 139 The mayning 
and directing of our affairs. 

Mayne, Mayneal, obs. ff. Meikie, AfEOTAL. 
Maynerey, variant of Mangert ,06 s. . 
Mayngate, Maynhe, obs. ff. Makchet, M auiii. 


Maynor, -oure, -oyre, etc., obs. ff. Makrej, 
■Mayntelle, Mayriy, obs. ff. Maetel, Meke 
■ Maynyseynge, obs. form of Mekacikg. 
tUayo. 06s. ran—'. Some game. 

Po5sibIy=MAW,j4.< which is often mentioned in conoeim 
with ’Primero*. 

Jci 6 $o Sir G. Radcliffe in StraffordPs Lett. 4 Dist 
(1739} II. 433 -He [Straffordl, played excellently u-tUat 
Primero and Mayo. 

. t M[ayo(c)k. Sc. 06s. ? Arbitrary alteration of 
Make ri.f 


■ c x6oo Montgomerie Cherrie 4 Slae (2nd version) il, Tbi 
painted pawn with Argos eyis Can on his mayock call 

H. Adamson Muse's Thren. (2774) 260 Balihyock, V'Jsre 
many peacock cals upon his mayok. > 

■ II Mayonnaise (mei-oneiz, Fr. mayon^), [Fr., 
of uncertain origin.] A thick sance consisting of 
yolk . of egg ^beaten tip with oil and vinegar, and 
seasoned with , salt, etc., used as a dressing fof 
salad, cold meat, or fish ; also, a dish (of meat, 
etc;) having this sauce as a dressing. . 

1842 Thackeray Mem. Gormand. Misc. Ess. (18B5) 355 
A mayonnaise of crayfish. •2883C//nw^. JVw/. 3161116 dress- 
ing, or mayonnaise, of the salad is then commencei 

SSayor (m^i^i, meei).' Forms: 3 mer, 3-7 
(latterly Scl) mair, 4 meire, 4-5 meir, meyr, 
4-6 jnayT, meyre, 4-7 maire, mayre, 5 maieur, 
mere, majer, inaiere, meer, mar, mawer, 5-6 
mayor, maier, meyer, 5-7 mare, 6-7 maio^ujr, 
6-8 major, 6- mayor. [Early ME. '///air, vier, 
a. F. maire (from 13th c.):— L. major nom., pro- 
perly adj,, greater (see Major), OF. had also a 
ioxmmaor, tneor i—'L. majorem acc., which may 
be represented in some of the ME. forms.. The 
spelling common in the 1 6th c., seems to 

be intended to represent the .L. major, but as the i 
could be read as a vowel, this form became pho- 
netically nearly coincident with those adopted from 
Fr. The substitution of for i was in accordance 
with the orthographical habits of the .i6-i7thc., 
and need not be ascribed to imitation of the Sp. 


form mayor. 

The med.L. mdjor&s a title was adimled as OHG. 
whence MHG. meier, meiger, mod.(^. fneier farm bailiff, 
farmer. Du. meier has both senses, ‘ mayor ' and ‘ farmer .] 
1 . The head or chief officer of the municipal cor- 
poration of a city or borough. 

The title is used in England and Ireland (see also Lord 
Mayor), in the British Colonies, and in theU. S. 
formerly borne by the heads of certain royal burghs in Scot- 
land, but has there been long superseded hy provost, li 
occasionally renders its etymological equivalent (F, maire) 
as the title of a similar municipal officer in French towns; 
though the Fr. word is now more commonly used; simmrjy, 
mayor was formerly used occas. to designate certain admin- 
istrative officers in Holland and Switzerland (cf. Mayoralty 
3, Mavory). ^ . , . , . 

, The continued practice of electing mayors in 
cayed boroughs (e.'g. Queenborough m Sheppey) which bid 
become mere villages or hamlets' is a common matter oi 
jesting allusion in the literature of the 27lhc. There are 
also in various parts of the country instances in which a so- 
called ‘mayor 'is or was elected periodically with wrlesque 

ceremonies; ofthesemock-dignitariesthe‘MayorofGarTatt , 

n^'r Wandsworth,' is the best-known example. 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 21226 pe mer [of Oxford] ww 
viniter. C1330 R- Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 

MejTe of Kermerdyn. 2386 Rolls of Parlt. UL *-S'* 
When free men of the Citee [rr. London] come to chese her 
Maire. 2425 Prod, in York Mysi. Introd. 34 Ye 
ye Shirefs of yis Citee. ^2450 Lay Folks Massi>^> 09 
We sail pray especially for ^ meer.’ C1460 T. 

Bk. Nurture 1137 vaBabees Bk.,^^ meyre of london, notao'e 
of dignyte, and of queneborow he meire, no'hynsel"*® 
degre. c s^^Plumpton Corr. (Camden) >87 To the bebaute 
of the mawer of the (Dyle of Yorke & his bredren. *537 
Wriothesley Chro 7 i. (C^imden) 1. 31 Sir John Allen- 
being also one of the Kinge’s Counsell. ’ *555 
(Surtees Soc., No. 97) 157 One of the attorneys wilbin in 
mayeres courte. 2599 Broughton's Let:\\. 9 As 
away apprentice thought, the bels recalling him, 
he should be Maior of London, a 1627 Middleton (//<«) ^^ 
Mayx>r of Quinborough. 2654 Whitlock Zootouna x^s 
were an arrant Mayor of Quinborrow, that should 
theindiesfor Kentish Oysters. 27^ FooTE(////r)lheMa)V 
of Garratt. 1763 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. I- *7® 
corporation, consisting of a mayor, eight aldermen - 
recorder. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V, 125 ITie .1 

the said city shall have full power., to receive :md „ 

and every such fine and fines, 2902 Westm. Cap. ** j' ^ 
2/3 A boatman on the Bolton and BuryC^anal 
selected as ‘ Lord ilayor of the village of Ringlcy ^ 

In some parts the burlesque civic official was desig 
‘ Mayor of the Pig Market and in Dublin Mayor 0 
Bull. Ring’. -I!., fnr 

tb. Mayor's peers, -upp. a person eligible 
the office of mayor. Obs. .p 

2560 in Picton L'pool Mtmic. Rec. (1883) I- 33 ^ 

Maj-or and Mayors peer. , 

Tc. In Ireland, app. applied to several ntcrn 

(? chief or capital burgesses) of the municipal ® I 
of which the mayor properly so called was * 

1557 in loM Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 4*6 J 
be no more but twellve Mayors and the Alayor for th > 
beinge. 

d. Mayor of the Staple : see Stafle. 

t 2. Used for one in high judicial office. C/ » 

a Cursor M. qo-f) pair ledcr and hal*' 

1362 Lancl. P. pi. a. vut. 272 5 c meires andje maistcriUe 
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CAPGEAve Ltfc St. Kath, V. i24r' There v.^s a man in 
AlUaundre.. Meyer and leedere of alle the puple there. 

1 3 . In Scotland (ordinarily spelt r«atV), formerly 
the title of various officers differing widely in 
rank, having delegated jurisdiction or executive 
functions, either under the sovereign or under some 
judicial authority. Mair'of fee-, a ‘king’s mair’ 
holding his office as a heritable possession. Obs. 
Hence Gaelic moor., steward, policeman. 

1429 Sc, Acts yas, I (1814) H. 17/2 A mayr of fee quhej»er 
he be mayr of he hail schlrefdome or of part sal haf powere 
[etc.]. cx47oHENRy Wallace iv. 359 The mar kepyt the 
port of that willage, Wallace knew weill. 15*2-3 'Ld, Treas. 
^cc. Seal. V. 209 Deliverit fo the lord Zesteris held mare 
our soverane lordis lettrer. 1544 in E. D. Dunbar Docum, 
Jl foray {tSgs) 67 Principal Mair off the lands after specefied, 
viz. the ThajTidaine [etc.]. xSc^ Skene MaJ.^tat. 
A lex. b, He [the Earle of Fife) may not enter as Earle ; 

hot as Mair to the king of the Earledom of Fife. 1703 
Fountainhall in M, P. Brown SuppL Decis, (1826) IV, 
564 The malversations of their mairs or messengers. , . 
t b. Mayorsfend : the fee of a * mair *. Obs, 
in E. D. Dunbar Docitvi. Moray (1895) 69 The said 
office of Maifsfeod of the forsaid earldom of Murray is held 
in chief of James Earl of Murray. • 

4 . Mayor of the . Palace (Hist.): ' = F. viaire dtt 
palais, a mod. translation. of nied.L. major domus 
(occas. in. pa/atti),' iht title borne by the prime 
ministers (under the later Merovingians the virtual 
sovereigns) of the Frankish kingdoms. Also mayor 
of Aiistrasia, of Nensfria. 

1529 Rastell (1811) 77 Cfoyter son of Clouts., 

ordeynyd mayrs of y« pdlys. 17x1 W. King tr. Naiide's 
Ref, Politics w. 171 The- Majors of the palace, .in France 
..embroiled the kingdom to make themsel.ves necessary. 
18x8 HALLAMVI//d; Ages (1841) I. i. 5 Ebrdin and Grimoafd 
mayors of Neustria and Austrasia. 1875 Maine /lisi. htst. 
V. 139 The Mayor'of the Frankish' Palace became King of 
the Franks. 

5 . attrib.zx\d.Comb.,^smayor^choosing\ fmayor- 
corn, an ancient Scottish tax of com given to the 
* mair d* mayor-town, a town ruled by a mayor, 
a municipal town ; also Sc. a farm or piece of land 
held by a * mair ’ in right of his office. 

x8*3 T. Bond E. 4 * 1 ^* ^77 *Mayor-choosIng Days. 

The following Table, .shews the Daysof the Mayor-choosing 
at East Looe. 1606 in E. D, Onnhar Poeum. P foray 68 The 
baill *Mair comes, reik^hens, and uther casuaUtles and feis 
qualsumevir of the tounis and lands of Tarress [etc.]. 1623 
J. Taylor (Waier-P.) Discov, Load. Salisb. A 4 Then downe 
to Erith, 'gainst the tyde we went, Next London, greatest 
*Mayor [1630 MaiorJ town'e in Kent, c ijto Celia Fiennes 
Diary (i888) 4 Y* Assizes is aUwayes kept at Salsebury and 
is a Major town though Wilton about a mile off is 
County town. 1778 Eng. Gazeileer (ed. 2) s.v. Silting* 
bom, in the reign of Elizabeth this was' made a mayor- 
town. ijgS W. Robertson Index Charters 120 Carta to 
William Herowart^ of the office of Mairshii) of the east 
ciuarter of Fife, with the land called the hfairtoun, whilk 
William Mair resigned. 

11 Mayoral (may ora*l),j^. Forms: 6mayoraU, 
7 maioral, 9- mayoral. [Sp., f. mayor greater 
(see - Major a. and sb.. Mayor).] A conductor 
in charge of a train of beasts of burden ; also, a 
bead shepherd ; occas, the conductor of a diligence, 
XS98 Barret Theor. Warres v. iv. 136 A Harbenger, and 
a Klayorall, which goeth with euery thousand beasts. x6z2 
F. Markham Bk. Warm. ii. 85 The Master Gunner. .is. . 
to command all the inferior Gunners, Clerkes, Harbengers, 
MaioraU, Gill-Masters and other depending \’pon the Ordv 
nance. 1833 Longp. Outre Pier Prose Wks. xS86 I. 138 
Here our conversation was cut short by the Mayoral of 
the diligence. 184s Ford Handbk. Spain 1,18 The ‘Mayoral’ 
or ‘ conductor .is responsible for the whole conduct of the 
journey. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ, I. X49 A mayoral or 
chief shepherd at their head. 

Mayoral ' (m?i*6ral, me^Tal), a. [f. Mayor 
+ -AL.] Pertaining to a mayor or mayoralty. 

X698 Swift Ilet, to Winder 13 Jan., Wks. 1841 II. 436, 
1 ‘was at his m.xyoral feast. 1703 W. Penn in Pa. Hist. 
Soc. Pfem. IX. i8t, I hope Randall carries, a hat for Ed- 
ward Shippen of a mayoral size. 1869 Daily Neufs 30 Mar.', 
The Mayoral order was that certain leading thoroughfares 
were to be closed; 1885 Standard 14 Apr, 3/2 Mr. Aider- 
man Fowler, M.P., has consented to serve for the remainder 
of the Rlayoral year. 

Mayoral'fcy (mea'raUi). Forms : 4mairalt06; 
5 mayraltye, 5-6 mairalte, mayraltie, 5-7 
mairaltie,6 merialtie,meralty,mayralt0,mayre- 
raltie,6-7 maioraltie, 7 majorality, mairoltie, 
myraltie, maioralty, moaraltio, S’may’ralfy, 
mayoralty, jnajoralty, 7- mayoralty. ^ [ad. 
OF. mairaltf, f. maire Mayoe, after priitcipalii, 
mod. principauti.'l 

1. The office of a mayor. • 

X385 225/1 The eleccion ofMairallee 
is to be to the Fre men of the Citee. 1438 in io /4 Rep. 
Hist. PISS, Comm. App. v. 330 Onycitsaine bering office of 
Mairaltieorofbalifs. x534Whitinton TullyesOfficesx.Kxi^tp 
65 Pericles sayd well whan he had a felowe in offyee in his 
mayraltte fori", m prxtura'[ called Sophocles poete. 1571 
Campion Hist. Tret. ii. vil. (less) 96 This Majorality both 
for state and charge of that office.'. exceedeth any Citty in 
England, except London, 1702 Toleration 17 The May'ralty 
and other Offices arc confin'd to their City Councils. ' 1851 
p. G. MiTCiicLL/'resA Gleanings 75 Theofficeof Mayoralty 
in the . . American cities. 1890 Gross Gild Pferck. 1 . 97 The 
maj’oralty, which gave them a chief officer of their own 
election. 

2 . The period during which a mayor holds office. 


1494 Fabvan Citron, nr. (1533) II. 30/2 The mayraltie of 
John Toleshan^ x54oin W. H.'Turner.Sr/«/. Rec. Oxford 
(1880) IS9 Hys ij ycres mayreraltie. x632in loth Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Cwwz.'App. V. 480 The yeare of the myraUie of Sir 
Vallentin Blake. 1727 W. Mather Vng. Man's Cotnp. 105 
Nor has the Lord Mayor of London, during his Mayorality, 
a less Title than Right Honourable. 1870 Lowell Study 
Wind, 108 Of his mayoralty we haveanother anecdote. 
f 3 . The district over which a ‘mayor* has juris- 
diction. Obs. rare'^K 

X70S Lond.' Gaz, No. 4113/3 The Mayoralty of Bolsleduc 
..and the Country beyond the Maese, are directed to have 
in a readiness 1700 Wagons. > 

4 . attrib. 

*573 in toik Pef . Hist. PTSS. Co/xw. App. r. 423 Mr. An- 
drew Brown, .beihge then in his Meralty office. 1647 Ibid. 
496 VVee. .thought fitt to record the same in the Mearaltie 
booke of this Corporation. 182* C'tess. Blessington Magic 
Lanient 22 The Lcord Mayor’s coach, with all the para- 
phernalia of maj'oralty finery. 1887 Diet. Nat. Biog. XL 
102/2 The mayoralty pageant provided by ffi® Iron- 

mongers* Company for Clltherow. 

- Hence f Mayoraltysliip, the office of a mayor. - 
xsS* in 10^1 Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 432 The 
office of Meraltysnip.' x6oo /bid. 459 The office of Maior- 
alushipp or'BailHfsmpp. 

.Mayorddm (meo*jdam).‘0^r. exc. .See 
quot. 1611 ; also Sc, the office of a ‘ mair of fee*. 

i6it CorcR., Pfairene, a. Maiordome; the office, or place 
of a Mayor ; ^so, his iurisdiction, or the precincts thereof. 
1872 Cosmo Inner Lect. Scot. Legal Antia. ii. 78 We had 
numerous ^majrdoms or subdivisions of sheriffdoms, and 
several mairs of fee, that is, hereditary mairs, 

Mayordom(e, -dome, obs. ffi Majob-domo. 
Mayoress (me®*res). Forms: 5 meyresse, 
5, 7 mayresse, 6 mayras, majoris, maiores^ 7 
mai-, majoresae, 8-*9 may’ress, 7- mayoress, 
[f. Mayor + -ESS. Cf. F. mairesse (now only 
Jocalar).] The wife of a mayor. 

Also sometimes applied, when a mayor is unmarried or a 
widower, to a lady of his family who fulfils the ceremonial 
duties normally belonging to the mayor's wife. 

The wife of a Lord Mayor ts called Lady Mayoress, 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manitode n. viii. (1869) 78 What is this ? 
Art thou meyresse? • 1494 Fabvan Citron, vii. (1533) II. 223 
b/2 The kynge . .sent vnto the mayresse and her systers, 
aidermennes wyfes two harles and .vi. buckes, wyth a tonne 
of wyne. 1541 Cal. Attc. Rec. Dublin {1889) 1 . 410 Such 
obprobrious words., spokyn by Matsteras Majras. 1558 
Reg. St. George's, Canterb., hl’res Agnes May, Majons, 
buried in the Church. . X587 in Picton Lpoot Pfunic. Rec. 
(1883! I. X05 She whose husband. .hath been Mayor of this 
said town.. shall take her place.. nearest to M'** Maiores 
for the time being. 16x9 hliODLETON Tri. Love Anti<f. 
C 3 This king.. sent to the Lady Maioresse. .2 Harts fete.]. 
el 1637 H. JoNSON Undemooods be. Elsgy, The Lady Mayr- 
esse. vjza Lond, Gaz. Na 3842/2 ohe was pleased to 
admit Mrs. Mayoress. .to the Honour of kissing Her Ma- 
jesty’s Hand. 1778 Eng, Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v, Westbury 
on Tritt, William Cannings, .built sm alms-house here, allow- 
ing the mayor of Bristol to put in one of the men, and 
Mrs. mayoress one of the women. 1824 Byron yuan xvi. 
xlv. note, The mayoress of a provincial town. 

2 . nofice‘Use, A woman holding the office of mayor. 
1835 H. Amer. Rett. Sept. 267 When women shall have 
become, .mayoresses and alderwomen. 

+ May'orhood. Obs. In 6 mayrehod. [f. 
Mayor - h -HOOD.] The office of a mayor, 

1586 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) sThisyear l4oEdw. Ill] 
in Januarij Adam Bury wa-s dj’schargyd oih j’S majTchod. 

Mayorlet (me®*Jlet). rare—*, [f. Mayor + 
-LET.] A petty mayor. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. m. iv, The Patriotic Mayor or 
Mayorlet of the Village of Moret tried to detain them. 

MayorsMp (me^'jjip). [f- Mayor + -ship.] 

1 . The office, position, or dignity of a mayor, 

1485 Rolls of Farit. VI. 357/1 'The Offices of Maireshipp 

of Glawdstre in Radmoresland. 1544 in E. D, Dunbar 
Doaim. PforayitSas) 67 The service of the foresaid office of 
Mairsbip vseit ana wont to Marie Queen of Scotts. 1578 
in W. if. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (i 85 o) 395 Suche 
parsons as have borne thoffice of Ma>’OTshippc. x6xi Cotcr., 
AfittnV, a Maiordome, or Miuorship ; the office, or place of 
a Major, or of a village-Maior. xSex Raxken Hist. France 
1 . 259 Clotaire consented to confirm him for life in his 
mayorship. 

2 . zwitrtf-wftf. Asamocktitle; Your Maybrskip, 
x8*a Scott Pirate xxxiv, If it please j-our noble' Mayor- 
ship's honour and glory, 

llMayoi’y, Also 7 -ety. [f. Mayor + -Y, 
after F. mairie, Du. vieiertj.'\ The district over 
which a mayor (Dutch or Swiss) has jurisdiction, j 
X679 Lend. Gaz, No. 1393/3 The French.. are resolved to 
exact the Contributions they demand from the Mayery of 
Bolduc. X70S Ibid.pio. 4x46/3 The Enemy’s Parties. .infest 
the Mayory of Bolsledac. 2796 Morse Amer. Geog, II. 
322 This republic INeuchatel) is divided into four chalel. 
Janies, and 15 mayories. 

Iffayple, obs. form of Maple. 

Maypole (m^'p^l). [f. Mat j^,3+Pole j^.] 

1 . A high pole, p.Tinted with spiral stripes of 
different colours and. decked with flowers, set up 
on a green or other open space, for the merry- 
makers to dance round on May-day. 

In quot. X597 applied for the nonce to a barber’s pole, 

XS54 in Vicaty's Anat. (x888) App. Hi. 176 That no..per- 
sones. .cause to be. .sett vppenymanerof mayepole. .in any 
opyn streat. 1597 G, Harvey Trimming T. HasJte Wks. 
(Grosart) III. 25 bly shoppe in the towne, the teeth that 
hange out of my Windowe, my pmntcd may-poole. 164* 
Milton ApoL .ywrr/. Wks. 1851 HI. 306 He had the whole 
bel ie at command whether in xxiorrice or at May pole. 1702 


Lend. Gaz. No.'37S3/4 The Wine-Cellar under the Flower- 
de*Luce against the ftlay Pole in the Strand. 1W3 Cham* 
bers' Bk. Days I. 572/2 The May Queen.. was placed In 
a sort of bower or arbour near the maj’pole, there to sit in 
pretty state. 

h, trausf Applied jocularly to- a tall object, 
esp. a tall slender man or woman. 

1^90 Shake. Mids. N, iii. H. 296 How low am 1 / thou 
painted May-pole? i6xx Rich Honest. Age (Perej* Soc.) 
37 Such monstrous May-powles of bayre. 1648 J. Raitwond 
II Merc. Ital. 201 This Place is much frequented by the 
Venetian walking May Poles, I roeane the women. 1765 
E, Thompson Pferetriciad (ed. 6) 33 Maypoles love you 
because you're wonderous small 1773 Goldsm. She stoops 
to Cot^. 1. ii. The daughter, a tall, trapesing, troJJoping, 
talkative maj^pole. 1871 Mrs. H. Wood Dene Hollota 1 , 
He was turned sixty', a Jean maypole of a man. 

2 . a. The American Aloe, Agave amencana. b. 
The tree Spathelia simplex oi'loxsi'f\QS.[Treas. BoU 

1750 G. FlnG\it.s Barbados zzj The May-Pole; Lal.PXot 
Americana muricata. 1769 E. Bancroft Hat. Hist. Guiana 
46. X848 ScHOMBURCK Hist. Barbados 588. 

3 . attrib., os maypole datuer, green', maypole- 
like adj. ; also quasi-adj. = (i) very tall, as may- 
pole fgure, freshman ; (2) such as are associate^ 
with maypole festivities, as maypole face, virtue.- : 

1610 in srd Rep. Hist. PISS, Comm, 57/2 Acting a- stage 
play.. upon a Maypole green. X632 Lithcow Trav. ix. 
406 What a May pole Dauncer, was lohn 12. .'.who made the 
Lateran.,aplayneStewesorBrothelhouse. <11634 Randolph 
Pluses' Looking-glassv. i, Will virtues dance? Ovilc.absurd, 
maypole, maid-marian virtue 1 xfi47-8 Wood Life (O. H. S.) 
I. 140, 1 am none of those May.poie freshmen, that are tall 
cedars before they come to be planted in the academian 
garden, x^o T. Smith Eng. Improv. Reviv'd 7^ So many 
May-pole-like-Trees. X789 Charlotte Smith Ethetiude 
(1814) IL 222 I'hat may^oIe-Iike figuTe. 1902 Lowndes 
CampingSk. 85 We soon descried his maypole figure on the 
opposite Side against the sky. 

MayT(e,'obs.ff. M ayor, Merej^.I; Sc.ff.MoRE. 
Mays : see Make n.i, Maize, 

Iffayse : see Maze, Mease. 

Maysilles, obs. pi. fonn of Measle. 
IIayson-dew(e, etc., obs. forms of Measokbre. 
Mayss; Mayst: see Make p.i, Mayzj.i, Most. 
Mayster, -ir, -ry, etc. : see Master, etc. 
fMaystrial, a. 0!’s.rare~K = Magisteal. 
*576 Baker ytivell 0/ Health 126b, A maystrial baulme of 
unfcnowne Aucthour. 

Maystries, etc., Mayt, Mayth: see Mais- 
TBicE, Mate, Maugh. 

t mayth. Obs.. In I 3 Ormtn nia55]j. 

[OE. str. fern.] A family, race, tribe. 

rxooo iELFTUc Num. i. 4 Para msejoa ealdras [Vulg.^wr- 
cifes tribitum\ ctzoo Ormi.n 7678 Hire faderr FanuasI 
Wass off Assaress ma35l>e. 


tMayt]ie(s. Obs. Forms; a. i magope, 
-ej 30 , -aj 70 , ma5)>a, 5 raawth. i mcese]?©, 
m^]?a, 4, 6 matbe, 4, 8 maithe, 4-7 maythe, 
5 mathga (?), 6-7 mayth. [OE- magope wk. 
fem., vmfpa wk. masc., of obscure origin ; some 
have suggested connexion with OE. mcegetS maiden.] 

1 . St\nkmgCnmom\ie,Anthemis Cotula. Applied 
also to various other composite plants resembling 
this, as Anthemis nobilis, Alatricaria Chamomilla, 
Msiiiodora, Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum, Byre* 
thrum Barthenium. 

c xooo Sax, Leechd. I. 120 Das wyrte man camemelon 
&o 3 rumnaman masel>e nemneff.^ Ibid. II. 140 pa readan 
magohan. Ibid. 206 Wermod & wlldre ma^ban wyrttruman. 
CJC>5o Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 296/29 Beneotenlem, magaSe, 
vet camemelon. Ibid. 297/3 Bucstalmum fread Buoflal- 
7nu7n\ hwit majeSe. ibid., Obtalmon, majeSe. <1x387 
Sinon. Barthot. (Anecd. Oxon.) 10/2 Amarusca, maytne. 
Ibid.x^fa Cocula fetidn,mayxhzs. 14.. Sloatte PIS. $ in 
Prontp. Parv.yzi note, Amarusca calida,Gail.ameroehe, 
Ang. maithe. 14 . . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 563^23 Amamsa, a 
mathge. CX450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) -45/2 Consolida 
f//<r<///7,..whit-botheluelseyntMarj’maythe. 14.. mArchxo- 
/p^'aXXX. 410 Mawth. 1523 FiTZHERB,//«jd. §20 Dogge- 
fenell and roathes is bothe one. 1578 Lvte Dodoens n. 
xxx. 186 , 1 haue Er^lished it Unsauerie Camomill, foolish 
Mathes, and white Cotula without sauour. 2597 Gerarde 
E ng. Names, Slinking Mayth, that is Male 
weed. x 6 x 4 Markham Cheap Husb. i.Tableof Hard Words, 
PTaythe, is a weede that growes amongst come, and is 
called of some Hogs-Fennell. 

2 . Bed Mayt}ie{s\ Red or Purple Camomife, 
Adonis autumnalU, 

*$48, 1551 (see Maidweed). 1597 Gerarde Herbal^ ii, 
Ixxiv. 3x0 Adonis flower is c^led in Latine Flos Adonis.. 
in English we may call it red Jia3Thes. 17x3 Pctiver 
Cntat. Ray's Eng. Herbal g v. PI. xxxix. 8 Red Maithcs, 
m&ytlieiL (m^'C'n). Obs, txz. dial. Forms; 

4 mapea, 6 maythen, mawthen, 8 maithen, 9 
mathen, -an. [Repr. OE. m 3 :i{c)Pan, mag)pau, 
oblique case and pL of visegepa, magopei see prec. 
Cf. Mather(n.] = prec. 1 

eizzs Gloss. W.de BiUesjf. in Wright J®* 
e gletoner [glossed mathen (mayibe)^ ^ Jfe} 

GreieHerballcxxxvilConsohda media. JgJ 

Gfrarde Herbal Ado., Mawthen \S Cotula fzitda. i^S 
O^rde \pp , xhemathen and crow-need es 

mo« 1 h!ci:§ b'-th-n. Anikt- 

mis Cotula, -ttt-dv 

Maythern, variant form of MATHEub. 

May- tide : see JLiY 12. 
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MAYOR. 


MAY-GAME. 


Account of the Llbelte or May*flies, from Mr^John Bartram 
of Perisylvania. 

4 . attrib.i as viay-Jly season^ tribe. 
j8i6 Kirby & Sp. Bntomol. xxi. (1818) II. 240 The May- 
fly tribe {P/iTyganeat L.| Trichoficra^ K.). 1857 Hughes 
2V;« Brawn i. ix, But now came on the may-fly season. 

• Masr-game. [Matj^.s] 

1 . a. /A The merrymaking and sports associated 
with the first of May. b. A set performance 

or entertainment in the May-day festivities. 

JS49 CovERDALE, ctc. Erasm, Par, i Tim, 8 In such 
maner ofapparaill, as the commen sorte of vnfaithfull women 
are wonte to goe forth vnto weddynges and maygames. 
1583 R.-R0BIKSON Anc, Order Pr. Arthur L4b, A May 
game was of Robyn-hood, and of bis traine that time, 1589 
Greene Menaphon <Arb.) 56 He was chosen Lord of the 
hlay game, king of their sports, and ringleader of their 
reuils. 164X Hinde J. Bruen iii. 12 The holy Sabbaths of 
the Lord were, .spent.. in May-poles and May-games. x888 
Child Eng. ff Sc. Balt. III. 46 Maid Marian is a personage 
in the May-game and morris. 

, 2 . iransf. p.ad gen. Merrymaking, sport, frolic, 
entertainment ; foolish or extravagant action or 
performance, foolery, 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. I.x'xui. 1 He_ cryed out. .that 
the endever of living well was but a Mayganie. 1660 R. 
Coke Power 4- Snhj. 50 It were a fine ’may-game to be a 
King, if Kings might make their Will the rule of their 
actions. 1768-74 Tucker Zt. A'at. (1834) 1. 357 The vulgar 
[have] their, .coarse jokes, and may-games, 2843 Carlyle 
Past <5- Pr. HI. xiii. Life was never a May-game for men, 

3 . An object ofsport, jest, or ridicule; a laughing- 
stock. Also in phr. to ^nahe a ntay-game oj. 

*5^ J* Sanford tr. AgrippeCs Van. Aries 158 A manifest 
foolishnes, and a maie game to the multitude. 1583 Fulke 
Defence iv. 137 Whereas in one translation we vse the worde 
Generali for Catholike, you make a greate maygame of it. 
1644 Quarles Barnabas 4- B. 253 What is man but.. the 
spoil of time, the may.game of fortune? a 2739 Jarvis 
Quix. 1. HI. XXV. (2885) 146 She. .makes a jest and a may- 
game of everj'body. 

4 , aiirib.^oA may-game king, lord, morris, pas^ 
time ; also as adj. with the sense ‘ trivial ’. 

1^86 J, Hooker Hist. IreL in Holinsked II. 79/2 This 
matgame lord, named indeed Peter (in scorne Perkin) War- 
becke. 260* 1. R[hooes] Answ. Roin. Rime C3, Your 
May-game pi^times. 2614 Raleigh Hist. World iv, ii. 1 4- 
248 In this sort came the Maygame-King into the field, 
incumbredwUh amost\*nnecessarytraineofStrumpets. 2653 
Dell Tryal Spirits 86 School Doctors, that is, Trifling or 
hlay-game Doctors. 2888 Child Eng. <V Sc. Bedl. III. 45 
The relation of Robin Hood, John, and the Friar to the 
May-game morris is obscure. 

Hence f Kaygamcster, one who takes part in 
may-games. 

CX585 R, Browne Answ. Cartwright 37 Drunkardes, 
Maygamesters, blasphemers. 

3lilaygh(e, variant forms of Maugh, 

Maygne, -gtielle, obs. ff. Meinie, Mangonel. 
IVEa^liap (mifihse’p, m^'haep), adv. Now arch., 
rhetorical and dial. Also 8 mehap, 8-9 mayhaps. 
[The phrase (rV) may hap (see Hap v.'), taken as 
one word.] Perhaps, perchance. 
a 1536 Interl. Beauty 4- Gd. Prop. Women A v.-May hap 
ye stomble Quod he on the trewtb, as many one doth. 2575 
Gamm. Gurtcn v. ii. (ISIanly), There is a thing you know 
not on, may hap. 1706 Mrs. Centuvre Basset-Table iv, 
Sir Richard, mehap a woman may not like me. 1718 I^Iot- 
TEUX^«/;r. (1733) HI- 67 I’ll trust no longer to Rewards, 
that mayhaps may come late, and mayhaps not at all. 1840 
Dickens Barti. Rudgt Ixxii, Mayhap she's hungry. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. II, 111. 37 Or hast thou mayhap 
wandered wide? 1900 Hope in Yorks. Arch. yrnl. XV. 
300 Pins or hooks, mayhap for hanging curtains from. 

OTayhappen, tn/z'. Nowtrrf/^.and^/rh/. Also 
mappen, etc. (see E. D.D.). [The phrase (rV) 
may happen (see HiVPPEN z».), taken as one word.] 
= prec. 

<r2S3o H. Rhodes Bk, Nurture 747 in Babees Bk. 102 
Anothw lyme may happen he may doe as much for thee, 
rt 2843SouTHEYZ7<»c/i;>-lnterch. xxiv. (1847) VII. 83 Mappen 
^hey II fnrra us. 2887 W. Morris Odyss. x, 269 Let us 

• ; if yet mayhappen we may 'scape our evil day. 

iuayheitt (me^-hem), jA Old Law. Forms: 5 
mahyme, 5-7 mayme, 6 mayom, maiheme, 
mayheme, mahym, ^7 maime, 6—8 inayliiin, 
7 mahin, 7-8 maim, 7~9 niaihem, mahim, 7— 
mayhem, [a. AF. mahem, mahaym, maiheme, 
malieyng, etc.: see Maim sb."] The crime of 
violently inflicting a bodily injury upon a person 
so as to make him less able to defend himself or 
annoy his adversary. 

X472-3 Rolls o/Parlt. VI. 54/2 For the punycion of the 
said murdre and maymes. 2503 Ibid. 550/2 The same Sir 
William, suyde Appele of Mayme ayenst the said Sir Ed- 
ward. 25*3 in W. H. Turner .Jr/rc/. Rec. Oxford {iZZo) 33 
hlorders, fellonyes, mayoms. 2529 S. Fish Suppiic. Beggers 
(1871) 8 Robbery, trespas, maiheme, dette or eny other 
offence, 2620 J. Wilkinson Coroners 4 ‘ Shcrifes May- 
hem is properly said where any member of a man is taken 
away. 2642 Termes de la Le^ 108 The cutting off of an care 
or nose, or breaking of the hinacr teeth, or such like, is no 
hlaihem. 1765 Blackstone Comm. 1. 230 Those members 
which ma5' be useful to him in fight, and the loss of which 
only amounts to mayhem by the common law. 1802-22 
Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) V. 239^ All imagin- 
ablecrimcs, — rape, robbery, burglarj*, mayhem, incendiarism. 
2853 T. Wharton Cases Pcnnsylv. (ed._6) 486 An in- 

dictment for maihem which does not contain the words 

* lying in wait ’ is bad. 

jig. x868 Lamer facquerie ii. 44 Thou felon, War, I do 


arraign thee now Of mayhem of the four main limbs of 
France. 2894 Critic (U. S.) 30 June .444/1 The literary 
mayhem becomes as inexplicable as it is unpardonable. 
Hence Mayhem v.drans., to inflict mayhem on. 
2534 Act 26 Hen. VIIl, c. ix Diuers, .haue beaten, may- 
himed..and somlimcs murdered diuerse of the same pur- 
suers. 2743 Conn. Col, Rec. (1874) VIll. 570 For that he 
, .did feloniously mayhem the body of one Thomas Allyn. 
2879 Tourcee Err. xxxix. (2883) 251 To buy, to sell, 
to task, to whip, to mayhem this race at will. ' 

Mayhime, mayhme, obs. forms of MAisr v. 
Mayht, obs. form of Might jA 
Mayie, variant of Matey a., Obs. 

SHaying vhl. sb. [f. May v.s] The 

celebration of or participation in the festivities of 
May-day or the month of May. - Chiefly in phr. 
to go a maying, f to ride onmaying. 

1470-85 'VIk\-OM Arthur xix. 2.775 That erly vpon the 
morowe she wold ryde on mayeng in to woodes. 25^ Stow 
Snrv. 74 These great Mayinges and Maygames were made 
by the gouernors.^of the Citie. 263* Milton V Allegro 20 
Zephir with Aurora playing, As be met her once a Maying, 
1674 Playford Skill Mus. i. 64 Now is the Month of May- 
ing. 17x2 Budcell Sped. No. 365 f 10. Proserpine was 
out a hlaying, when she met with that fatal Adventure 
2824 Miss Mitford Viltage^ex. t. 81 A country Maying is 
a meeting of the lads and lasses of two or three parishes, 
who assemble in certain Actions of green boughs called 
May-houses, to dance. ^ 2899 * Q.* Ship of Stars x. 79 It 
had been a grand Maying. 

b. attrib. in maying-party U. S., a party 
making an excursion for gathering flowers. 

1853 W. H. Bartlett Pilgrim Fathers iiL iS*? It is a 
favourite pastime to make Maying parties in the woods. 

Mayl, obs. f. Maul Mayl- : see Mail-. 
Ma*y-lady. Obs. exc. Hist. . [^May A 

Queen of the May. Also, a puppet in a May-jday 
game (see quot. 1802). 

is6o_Becon vi. Wks..is64 I. sj6b, To be decked 

and trimmed Hke a Marelady (ife: % misprint y&rMaie-), or 
the Quene of a g.Tme. Ibid. 533 As though they were mare- 
ladiesI«V} or Popets in a game. 2629 Fletcher /!/. Thomas 
11. ii, Or you must marry ,Malkyn the May Lady. ^ 2622 
Burton Anat. Mel. iii. ii. 11. Hi. 573 Some light huswife be- 
like, that was dressed like a may lady, and as , most of our 
gentlewomen are. 180a Auoley Comp, to Almanack 21 
Xhe custom.. of children having a figure dressed in a gro- 
tesque manner, called a May-lady; before which they set a 
table, having on it wine, &c. They also beg money of pas- 
sengers, . .their plea to obtain it is, * Pray remember the poor 
May-lady*. 

Mayll easse, variant of Malease. 

Mayllet, obs. form of Mallet 
Ma*y-lord. [See Mat sb.^ and Ix)ed sb. 1 4 a.] 
A young man chosen to preside over the festivities 
of May-day; transf. one whose authority is a 
matter of derision.' 

*599 Nashe Lenten Siujfe 9 Ccrdicus. .was the first may- 
lord, or captaine of the morris daunce that [etaj. 2622 
Wither Mtsir. Philar. in yuvenilia (1633) 741 Wealth 
and Titles would hereafter Subjects be for scorn or laughter, 
All that Courtly stiles affeaed Should a hlay-Loids honour 
have. 2633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl, x. ii, The .Shepherd- 
boys who with the Muses dwell Met in the plain their May- 
lords new tochoose.,to orderwell Their rural sports, 2630 
Shirley & Chapman Ballxw. iii, [I3 blush within to think 
How much we are deceived ; I may be even With this 
hlay-Iord, a 1670 Hacket.< 4 i^. Williams i. (1692) 40 [They] 
will prove to be May-lords in Fortune’s interlude. 
Maymot, obs. form of Maimed ppl. a. 

IVIayn : see Maim, Main, Moan. 

Maynat, obs, form of Mina 2, . 
t TUlBiyne, ’v. Obs. Also 5 mono, 6 mayn, 
meyne, meane. [a. OF. rneine-, str, stem of 
mener to lead, Cf. Demean 

1 . trails. To lead (a horse). 

a x4oo%S’/>/'<rrc,7ii The childe gone his mere mayne After 
the stede. Ibid. 1402. 

2 . To mayne evil[^'P, malmener']’. to maltreat. 

2482 Caxton Godfrey cxxxix. 208 The Archiers. .that so 

fiedde were so euyl mened that they were but a fewc whan 
they retorned in to thoost. 

, 3 . To conduct, direct, manage (an affair), 
xpo in Edinb.Burgh Rec.U^Cg) I* 200 And gif on*y truble 
or debait happinis amangis ony of the saidis craflis, thai 
till meyne the samyn amangisthamselfin cheritable maner, 
*537 Cromwell in Meiriman Life 4 Lett. {1902) II. 92 Jt is 
Bruted that there shuld be a communication of a pe^ to 
be mayned by others. 2342 Hen. VIII in St. Papers III. 
332 Howe We thinke you maye best ma)^ thinges there to 
our purpose.^ 1546 /4/t/. XI. 225, 1 will do what I can to' 
meane the thing: if there be no remedye, then must Godd 
worcke. 2549 in Sirype Ecct. Mem. II. App. 117 Be- 
seching God to give you the grace to mayne and conduct 
them, as I do wish. 

4 . rejl. To conduct or demean oneself (in a par- 
ticular way). 

2352 Minot Poems i. 29 Of Scotland had J»ai neuer sight 
Ay whils Jjai %var of wordes stout, pai wald haue mend 
para at paire might And besy war pai pareobout. c 2400 
Destr. Troy X1313 How may ye pus meane you with mails, 
for shame I 

Hence f Mayning vhl, sb. 

2527 WoLSEV in Si. Papers Hem VTII, I. 200 The uni* 
yer^l peace, which is now in mayning and treating, xsso 
m Strype Eccl. Mem. (1822) II. App. PP. 239 The mayning 
and directing of our affairs. 

Mayne, Mayneal, obs. ff. Meinie, Menial. 
Maynerey, v.-iriant of Mangeby Obs, 
Mayngate.Maynlie.obs. ff. Manchet.Madiz'. 


Maynor, -cure, -oyre, etc., obs. ff. Makhej 
■Mayntelle, Mayny, obs. ff. Mantel, Meke 

■ Maynyseynge, obs. form of Menacing. 
i* Kayo. Obs, rare—'^. Some game.- 
Possibly = M aw sh,' which is often mentioned in connenm 

with * Primero 

f 01650 Sir G. Radcuffe in Siraffordc's Lett , * Dhi 
(1739) II. 433 He [Strafford] played e-xceilently well 
Primero and Mayo, 

, f M;ayo[c)k. Sc,.Obs. 1 Arbitrary alteration of 
Make sb,'^ ' 

c 2606 Montgomerie Cherrie 4 Slae (2nd version) ii, The 
painted pawn with Argos cyis Can on bis mayock call.* xfos 
H. Adamson Muse's Thren. (1774) j6o Balthyock, 
many peacock cals upon his mayok. 

■ II Mayonnaise (m^-dlneiz, Fr. mayonp). [Fri, 
of uncertain origin.] A thick sauce consisting of 
yolk , of egg -beaten tip with oil and vinegar, Md 
seasoned with salt, etc., used as a dressing hi 
salad, : cold meat, or fish; also, a dish (of meat, 
etc.), having this sauce as a dressing. . 

' 2842 Thackeray Me;n. Gomtand. Misc.Ess. (i53s) 396 
A mayonnaise of crayfish. i^^Chatnb. yrw/.3i6The dress- 
ing, or mayonnaise, of the salad is then commenced. 
ISffayor. (in?i3i, me®!).' Forms: 3 mer, 3-^ 
(latterly Sc.) mair, 4 meire, 4-5 meir, meyr, 
4-6ijnayr, meyre, 4-7 maire, mayre, 5 maieur, 
more, majer, maiere, meer, mar, mawer, 5-6 
mayor, maier, meyer, 5-7 mare, 6-7 maio(u)r, 
6-8 major,' 6- mayor. [Early ME. mair, mer, 
a. F. maire (from 13th c.):--L. major nom., pro- 
perly adj., greater (see Majob). OF. had also d 
ioxxciinaor, meori^h. major cm acc., which may 
be represented in some of the ME. forms.. The 
spelling ;;?flr(?(r/)r, common in the 1 6th c., seems to 
be intended to represent the ,L. major, but as the i 
could be read as a vowel, this form became pho- 
netically nearly coincident with those adopted from 
Fr. The substitution of j' for i was in accordance 
with the orthographical habits of the ,i6-i7thc., 
and need. not be ascribed to imitation of the Sp. 
form mayor. 

The roed.I.. majorss a title was adimted as OUG. mjur, 
whence MHG., lueier, meiger, mod.G. mtier farm bailiff, 
farmer. Du. wiriVr has both senses, ‘ mayor’ and |farnw!c .1 
1 . The head or chief officer of the municipal cor* 
poration of a city or borough. 

The title is used in England and Ireland (see also Lord 
Mayor), in the British Colonies, and in the U. S. ,h 
formerly borne by the heads of certain royal burghs in Scot- 
land, but has there been long superseded hyprwest.U 
occasionally renders its etymological equivalent (F, wai»Y) 
as the title of a similar municipal officer in French tottw; 
though the Fr. word is now more commonly used ; sunuarly, 
mayor was formerly used occas. to designate ccrtmnadrmn- 
istrative officers in Holland and Switzerland (cf. MAVORALir 
3, Mayorv). ' ' ' ‘ . . , • 

,The continued practice of electing mayors in so™® ^ 
cayed boroughs (e.'g. Queenborough m Sheppey) which had 
become mere villages or hamlets is a common 
Jesting allusion in the literature of the 17th c. There are 
also in various parts of the country Instances in which a so- 
called ‘mayor’ is or was elected periodically with wrlesque 

ceremonies; ofthesemock-dignitariesthe*MayorofGarratt , 

near Wandsworth, is the best-known example. . • 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 21226 pe mer [of 9,^^ „ ^ 
viniteT. 02330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) wji je 
Meyre of Kermerdyn. 1386 Rolls of Parlt. HI. 225/^ 
When free men of the Citee [sc. London] come to chese her 
Maire. 24x5 Prod, in York Myst. Introd. 34 Ye 
ye Shirefs of yis, Citee. 0x450 Lay Folks Massbk. 
We sail pray e.specially for meer. 0x460 J- 
Bk. Nurture 2137 in Babees Bk.,pe meyre of london, 
of dignyte, and of queneborow pe meire, no p>mge like i 
degre. cx^&Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 187 To the behaule 
of the mawer of jlhe Cyte of Yoike & his bredren. *537 
Wriothesley Chron. (Camden) 1. 31 Sir John Allei^^J®^' 
being also one of the Kinge's Counsell. ' 2555 luv . ChMot ^ 
(Surtees Soc,, No. 97) 157 One of the attorneys within 1 
mayercs courte. 2559 Broughtods LeViu 9 As * 

away apprentice thought, the bels recalling him, told w 
he should be Maiorof London, a 2627 Middleton (I/nri I 
Maj’or of Quinborough. 2654 Whitlock Zootonna 31* « 
were an arrant Mayor of Quinborrow, that should s^a 
the Indies for Kentish Oysters. 2764 FooTE(fiVM^b®®‘*5\ 
of Garratt. 2765 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. I- *70 
corporation, consisting of a mayor, eight al^rmen anu j 
recorder. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 215 The maj^ . 
the said city shall have full power., to receive :md reco 
and every such fine and fines. 2902 Westm. t#®-- ' 

2/3 A boatman on the Bolton and 


BulbRing*. r-r 

fb. Afayor's peer", app. a person eligib 
the office of mayor. Obs. ^ , 

2560 in Picton L'Pool Miinic. Rec. (1883) L 33 
Mayor and Mayors peer. , 

i* c. In Ireland, app. applied to several nie 
(? chief or capital burgesses) of the 
of.which the mayor properly so called , , .V^r 

255710 lothRep. Hist. MSS. Comm. tyxae 

be no more but twellve Mayors and the Jiayor for > 
beingc. ' _ 

d. Mayor of the Staple X see Staple- 
+ 2. Used gen. for one in high judicial . * 

fl 1300 C«rfori7/; 7036 pair leder and pair "JJ!* "j" 53] 
xsezLANGL. P. PL A. VHL Jc mcircs andje maistcr lOg 
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c 1^0 Capgrave Life St. Kaih. V. 1241’There was a man m 
Alisaundre;, Meyer and leedere of alle the puple there. 

+ 3 . In Scotland (ordinarily spelt r«arV), formerly 
the title of various ofScers differing widely in 
rank, having delegated jurisdiction or executive 
functions, either under the sovereign or under some 
judicial authority. Mair of fee\ a ‘king’s mair’ 
holding his office as a heritable possession. Obs. 
Hence Gaelic steward, policeman. 

1429 Sc. Acts yas. I (1814) II. 17/2 A majT: of fee quhejjer 
he be majT of Jje hail schirefdome or of part sal haf powere 
letc.]. c 1470 Hf.nrv Wallace iv. 359 The mar kepyt the 
port of that willage, Wallace knew weill. z$zz~^'Lcl. Trects. 
Acc. Scot. V. 209 Deliverit to the lord Zesteris held mare 
our soverane lordis lettrez. 1544 in E. D. Dunbar Docum. 
Jiforay (iBgs) 67 Principal Mair off the lands after specefied, 
viz. the Thayndaine [etc.]. 16^ Skene MaJ.^ Stat. 

Alex. //'17 b, HeftheEarleof FifcJ mdynot enter ^ Earle J 
hot as -Mair to the king of the Earledom of Fife.- 1703 
FouNTAiNHALi. in M, P. Brown Suffl. Decis, (1826) IV. 
564 The malversations of their mairs or messengers. 
i*b. Mayorsfeud : the fee of a *mair\^O^j. 
ido8 in E. D. Dunbar Docum, Moray (1895) 69 The said 
office of Mairsfeod of the forsaid earldom of Murray is held 
in chief of James Earl of Murray. 

4 u Mayor of the. Palace (Hist.): = F. maire du 
palaiSf a mod. translation. of med,L. major domtis 
(occas. in. /a/a/«),‘the title b'ome by the prime 
ministers (under the later Merovingians the virtual 
sovereigns) of the Frankish kingdoms. Also mayor 
of Austrasiay of Ncustria. 

2529 Kastell fi8ii) 77 Cloyter son of Clouis.. 

ordeynyd ■ mayrs of y* palys. 17x1 W. King tr. Naude's 
Ref. Politics V. 171 The Majors of the palace, .in France 
..embrdiled the kingdom' to make ' themselves necessary. 
18x8 HALLAM'./lf/ff.; Ages (i84x) I. i. 5 Ebroln and Grimoald 
mayorSof Neustria and Austrasia. 1875 Maine Nisi.^ lust. 
V. 139 The Mayor- of the Frankish' Palace became King of 
the Franks. 

5 . attrib.2Si^Comh.,^%rh'ayorkkoonng\ f mayor- 
corn, an ancient Scottish tax of com given to the 
* mair * ; f mayor-town, a town ruled by a mayor, 
a municipal town ; also Sc. a farm or pieje of land 
held by a * mair* in right of his office. 

1823 T. Bond E. ff W. Loos 277 *Mayor-choosing Days. 
The mUo>ving Table . . shews the Days of the Mayor -loosing 
at East Looe. 1606 in E. D. Dunbar Docum. Moray 68 The 
haill *Mair comes, reik hens, and uther casualities and feis 
guatsumevir of the tounis and lands of Tarress (etc.l. 2623 
J. Taylor (\Vater*P.) Diseov. Loud. Salisi. A 4 Then downe 
to Erith, 'gainn the tyde we went, Next London, greatest 
♦Mayor [1630 MalorJ lown'e in Kent, c 17x0 Celia Fiennes 
Diary (1888) 4 Assizes is altwayes kept at Salsebury and 
is a Major town though Wilton about 2 mile off is y* 
County town. 1778 Eng. ' Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v. Sitting* 
lom^ In the reign of Elizabeth this was made a mayor- 
toivn. xj^ W, P08ERTSON Index Charters 126 Carta to 
William Herowart, of the office of Mairshii) of the east 
quarter, of Fife, with the land called the Mairtoun, whilk 
William Mair resigned. 

11 Mayoral (niayora*l),j3. Forms: Gmayorall, 

7 maioral, 9- mayoral. [Sp., f. mayor greater 
(see Major a. and sb.. Mayor).] A conductor 
in charge of a train of beasts of burden ; also, a 
head shepherd ; occas. the conductor of a diligence, 
1598 Barret Theor. IVarres v. iv. 136 A Harbenger, and 
a Mayorall, which goeth with euety thousand beasts. 2622 
F. Markham Bh. IVarni. ii. 85 The Master Gunner.. is., 
to command all the inferior Gunners, Clerkes, Harbengers, 
Maiorals, GilkMasters and other depending vpon the Ord* 
nance. 1833 Lokcf. Outre Mer Prose Wks. 1886 I, 138 
Here our conversation was cut short by the Mayoral of 
thediligence. 1845 Ford The ‘Mayoral’ 
or ‘ conductor * . .is responsible for the whole conduct of the 
journey. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. 1. 149 A mayoral or 
chief shepherd at their head. 

Mayoral (m?i'dral. me^'ral), a. [f. Mayor 
+ -Aii.J PerUining to a mayor or mayoralty. 

1698 Swift Eet. to Winder Jan., Wks. 1841 II. 436, 
I’was at his mayoral feast.- 2703 AV. Penn in Pa. Diet. 
Soc. Mem. IX, 181, I hope Randall carries a hat for Ed- 
ward Shippen of a mayoral size. 1869 Daily Herns 30 Mar,*, 
The Mayoral order was that certain leading thoroughfares 
were to be closed. 1885 Standard 14 Apr. 5/2 Mr. AJder- 
man Fowler, M.P., has consented to serve for the remainder 
of the Mayoral year. 

Mayoralty (mesTalti). Forms ; 4 mairaltee, 
5 mayraltye, 5-6 mairalt©; mayraltie, 5-7 
mfliraltie,6 merialtie,meralty,mayralte,raayr©- 
raltie,6-7 maioraltie, 7 majorality, mairoltie, 
myraltie, maioralty, mearaltie, 8' may*ralty, 
mayorality, majoralty, 7- mayoralty.' [ad. 
OF. matralM, f. maire Mayor, after principalti^ 
mod. principality.'] 

1 . The office of a mayor. 

^ Rolls 0/ Parlt.m. 225/1 The eleccion ofMairaltee 
is to be to the Fre men of the Citee. 2438 in xoth Rep. 
Hist, MSS. Comm. App. v, 330 Ony citsaine bering office of 
Mairaltleorofbalifs. r534AVHtTiNTON TullyesOpicest.^is^o) 
65 Pericles saj’d well whan he had a fclowe In offyce in his 
mayraltie forig. z« prxiura[ called Sophocles poete. 2572 
Campion Hist. Irel. ii. vit. (1633) 96 This Majoraliiy both 
fcr state and charge of that office. .exceedeth any Citty in 
England, except London. 270# Toleration 17 The May'ralty 
other Offices are confin'd to their City Councils. 1851 
p. G. MiTCHEi,L/^wf< Gleanings 75 The office of Mayoralty 
in the . . American cities. 2890 Gross Gild Merck. 1. 97 The 
mayoralty, which gave them a chief officer of their own 
election. 

2 . The period during which a mayor holds office. 


Z494 Fabvan (1533) II. 30/2 The mayraltie of 

John ToleshanL ■ 154010 W, H. Select. Rec. Oxford 

(1880) 159 Hys ij yeres mayreraltie. 263210 xoth Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. v. 480 The yeare of the mjTaltie of Sir 
Vallentin Blake. 1727 W. Mather Yng, Mates Comp. 105 
Nor has the Lord Mayor of Loodon, during his Mayorality, 
a less Title than Right Honourable. 1870 Lowell Study 
Wind, 108 Of his mayoralty we haveanother anecdote. 
t 3 . The district over which a ‘mayor* has juris- 
diction. Obs. rare'^^. 

2705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4213/3 The Mayoral^ of Boisleduc 
..and the Country beyond the Maese, are directed to have 
in a readiness 1700 Wagons. 

4 . atirib. 

2573 in loth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 423 hlr. An- 
drew Brown, .beinge then in his Meralty office. 2647 
496 Wee. .thought fitt to record the same in the Mearaltie 
booke of this Corporation. 2822 ChTSs. Blessingtom Magic 
Lantern as The Lord hlayor’s coach, with all the para- 
phernalia of mayoralty finery. 2M7 Diet. Nat. Biog. XI. 
202/2 The mayoralty pageant provided [1635] by the Iron- 
mongers’ Company for Clitherow. 

Hence, f Iffayoraltysliip, the office of a mayor. ; 
2582 in loth Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v, 432 The 
office of Meraltysnip. 2600 Ibid. 459 The office of Maior- 
altishipp or BaliUrshipp. 

.Mayordom (meoudam). exc. ,See 
quot. i6i I ; also .SV. the office of a ‘ mair of fee *. 

2622 CoTCR,, Mnireiie^ a Maiordome; the office, or place 
of a Mayor ; also, his iurisdlction, or the precincts thereof. 
2872 Cosmo Innes Lect. Scot. Legal Antiq. ii. 78 We had 
numerous majrdoms or subdivisions of sheriffdoms, and 
several mairs of fee, that is, hereditary mairs. 

Mayordpm(e, -domo, obs. ff. Majob-dosio. 
Mayoress (me?‘res). Forms: 5 meyresse, I 
5, 7 mayrease, 6 mayras, majoris, maiores, 7 | 
mai-, majoresae, 8-9 mayVess, 7- mayoress, 
[f. Mayor + -ess. Cf. F. mazresse (now only 
jocular).] The wife of a mayor. 

Also sometimes applied, when a mayor is unmarried or a 
widower, to a lady of his family ivho fulfils the ceremonial 
duties normally belonging to the mayor’s wife. 

The wife of a Loro Mayor is called Lady Mayoress, 
c 2430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. viii. (2869) 78 What is this ? 
Art thou meyresse? > 2494 Fabvam Chron.wx. (1533) II. 223 
b/2 The kynge..sent vnto the mayresse and her systers, 
aldermennes wyfes two hartes and .vi. buckes, wyth a tonne 
of wyne, 2542 Cal. Attc. Rec. Dublin <1889) 1. 410 Such 
obprobrious words. .spokyn by Maisteras Ma>Tas. 2558 
Reg. St. George'St Canterb.^ MVes Agnes May, Majoris, 
buried in the Church. 2587 in Picton L'pool Munic, Rec. 
(28831 1 . Z05 She whose husband. .hath been Mayor of this 
said town. .shall take her place.. nearest to M'‘* Maiores 
for the time being. 26x9 Middleton Tri. Love tf Antiq. 
C3 This king.. sent to the Lady Maioresse..s Harts [etc.]. 
d 2637 B. JoNSOM Underwoods lx. Elegy, The Lady Mayr- 
esse. xqas Lond, Gaz. Na 3842/2 She ivas pleased to 
admit Mrs. Mayoress. .to the Honour of kissing Her Ma- 
jesty's Hand. 2778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. »> s. v. Westbury 
on Trin, William Cannings, .built an alms-house here, allow- 
ing the mayor of Bristol to put in one of the men, and 
Mrs. mayoress one of the women. 2824 Byron yuan xvl 
xlv. note, The mayoress of a provincial town. 

2. nonct'Use. A woman holding the office of mayor, 
189s N. Amcr. Rev. Sept. 267 When women shall have 
become, .mayoresses and alderwomen. 

t May'Orhood. Obs. In 6 mayrehod. [f. 
Mayor -hood.] The office of a mayor, 

*$86 Chron. Gr. Priors (Camden) 5 Tliis year [40 Edw, III] 
in Januarij Adam Bury was dyschargyd 01 hys ma^Tehod. 
Mayorlet (meoulet). rare'^K [f. Mayor -k 
-LET.] A petty mayor. 

2837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. IL iii. iv, The Patriotic Mayor or 
Mayorlet of the Village of Moret tried to detain them. 

Mayorship (me^*jjip). [f. Mayor + -ship.] 

1 . The office, position, or dignity of a mayor. 

2485 Rolls o/Parlt, VI. 357/1 The Offices of Maireshipp 

of Glawdstre in Radmoresland. 2544 in £. D. Dunbar 
Docum, Moray 67 The service of the foresaid office of 

Mairsbip vseit and wont to Marie Queen of Scotts, 2578 
in W, H. Turner Select, Rec, Oxford (18C0) 395 Suclie 
parsons as have borne thofficcof Mayorshippe. i6zi Cotcr., 
Mairie, a Maiordome, or Maiorship; the office, or place of 
a Maior, or of a village-Maior. 2802 Ranken Hist. France 
I. 259 Clotaire Coasented to confirm him for life in his 
mayorship, 

2. As a mock title ; Your Mayorship. 
1822 Scott Pirate xxxiv, If it please your noble' Mayor- 
ship's honour and glory. 

It Mayory, Ohs. Also 7 -ery. [f. Mayor + -t, 
after F. mairie, Du. meierij.] The district over 
which a mayor (Dutch or Swiss) has jurisdiction. 

2679 Land. Ga^ No. 2393/3 The French.. are resolved to 
exact the Contributions they demand from the Mayery of 
Bolduc. 2705 Ibid.^o. 4146/3X80 Enemy’s Parties.. infest 
the Mayory of Boisleduc. 2796 Morse Atner, Geog. II. 
222 This republic fNeuchfitel] is divided into four chatel- 
lanies, and 15 mayories. 

Mayple, obs. form of Maple. 

Maypole (m^i-poui). [f. mat +Pole sb.] 

1 , A high pole, painted with spiral stripes of 
different colours and. decked with flowers, set up 
on a green or other open space, for the merry- 
makers to dance round on May-day, 

In quot. 2597 applied for the nonce to a barber’s pole.’ 

*SS4 i*2 Yicaty's Anat, (1888) App. ui. 276 That no..per- 
sones. .cause to be., sett vppeny matter of maye pole, .in any 
opyn streat. 2597 G. Harvey Trimming T. Nas^ ^Vks, 
(Grosart) III. 25 My shoppe in the towne, the teeth that 
hange out of my Windowe, my painted may-poole. 2642 
Milton A/ol. Smect. WUs. 1851 III. 306 He had the whme 
bevie at command whether in morrice or at jSIay pole. 2702 


Lond. Gaz. No.- 3783/4 The Wine-Cellar under the Flower- 
de-Luce against the May Pole in the Strand. 2^3 Cham* 
bers' Bh. Days I. 572/2 The May Queen. .was placed, in 
a sort of bower or arbour near the ma)poIe, there to sit in 
pretty state. . , 

b. iransf. Applied jocularly to a tall object, 
esp. a tall slender, man or woman.- 
2^90 Shaks. Mids. N. m. ii. 296 How low am I,- thbu 
painted May-pole? x6xi Rich Honest. Age (Percy Soc.) 
37 Such monstrous May-powles of bayre. 2648 J. Raymond 
ll Merc. Ital. 201 This Place is much frequented by the 
Venetian walking May Poles, I meane the womenl 2765 
E. Thompson Meretriciad ^ed. 6) 33 Majpoles love you 
because you’re wonderous smalL ' 2773 Goldssl She stoops 
to Conq. I. ii, The daughter, a tall, trapesing, trollopin^, 
talkative majpole. 1871 Mrs. H. IVood Dene Hollow 1, 
He was turned sixty, a lean maypole of a man. 

2 . a, ITie American Aloe, Agave amencana. b. 
The tree Spathelia simplex of Jamaica ( Treas. BoL 
1866). • 

2750 G. Hughes 223 The May-Pole; La/. Aloe 

Americana muricata. 2769 E. Bancroft Nat. Hist. Guiana 
46. 2848 ScHOMBURGK Hist. Barbados 588. 

3 , attrib.j 'QS maypole dancer, green \ maypole- 
like adj. ; also quasi-adj. = (i) very tall, as may- 
pole figure, freshman ; (2) such as are associate^ 
with maypole festivities, as maypole face, virtue.'-:, 

2620 in 3m Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 57/2 Acting a' stage 
play. .upon a Maypole green. 2632 Lithcow Trav, ix. 
406 What a May poleDauncer, ^vas lohn 22..'.%vhomade the 
Later'an. . a playne Stewesor Brothelhouse. 0:2634 Randolph 
Muses' Lookiitg’glass\.\Nl'i^\'ix\x>es dance? Ovile, absurd, 
maypole, maid-marian virtue 1 2647^ Wood Life (O. H, S.) 
I. 140, I am none of those May-pole freshmen, that are tall 
cedars before they come to be planted in the academlan 
garden. 2670 J. Smith Eng. Improv. Reviv'd 74 So many 
May-pole-like- Trees 2789 Charlotte Smith Ethelinae 
(1814) II. 222 That maypole-like figure. 2902 Lowndes 
Camping Sk.Z$ VVe soon descried his maypole figure on the 
opposite side against the sky. 

Mayr(e, obs.ff. Mayor, Merej^.I; Sc. ff. More. 
Mays ; see Make v.^, Maize. 

Mays© : see Maze, Mease, 

Maysilles, obs. pi. form of Measle, 
Mayson-dew(e, etc., obs. forms of MeAsondue. 
Mayss, Mayst : see Make «/.i, Matt/.i, Most. 
Mayster, -ir, -ry, etc. : see Master, etc. 
tMaystrial, a. Obs. rare^'. «= Magistral. • 
1576 Baker yeivell of Health 226 b, A maystrial baulme of 
unknowne Aucthour. 

Maystries, etc., Mayt, Mayth: see Mais- 
trice, Mate, Mauch. 

t Blaytli. Obs., In I m^sC, 3 Ormin iria55p. 
[OE. mtypfi str. fem.] A family, race, tribe. 

c 2000 ^Elfric Num. i. 4j>ara mse^oa ealdras [Vulg. prin* 
dies tribumn\ extoo Ormin 7678 Hire faderr Fanuxi 
Wass off Assseress 

fU/IaytlieCs. Obs, Forms; a, i masope, 
-epe, -ape, masj^a, 5 mairth. 1 mcesopo, 
mcespa, 4, 6 mathe, 4, 8 maithe, 4-7 maythe, 

5 mathgo (?), 6-7 mayth, [OE. maiofe wk. 
fem., meegja wk. masc., of obscure origin ; some 
have suggested connexion with OE. mteied maiden.] 

1 . Stinking CQmomi\e,Anthemis Cotula. Applied 
also to various other composite plants resembling 
this, as Anthemis nobilis, Matricaria Chamomilla, 
M.iiwdora, Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum, Pyre- 
thrum Parthenium, 

cxooo .S'rt.r. Leechd. I. 120 Das wyrte jie man camemelon 

6 oSrum naman magebe nemneS. Ibid. II. 140 J>a readan 
majol’an. Ibid, 206 Wermod & wildre majhan wyrttrumaru 
exoso Voc. in Wr.-WUleker 296/29 Beneoleniem, magaSe, 
uel camemelon. Ibid. 297/3 Bucstalmum [read Buoftal. 
muni], hwit mffijeSe. Ibid., Obtalmon, majeSe. 0:2387 
Sinon. ^ar/Ao/. (Anecd. Oxon.) 10/2 Amarusca, maytne. 
Ibid. 26/2 Coculafetida, maythes. 24.. Sloane MS. 5 in 
Prvmp. Parv. 322 note, Amarusca calida. Gall, nmeroche, 
Aftg. maiuhe. 14.. Foc.in'\Vr.AVu]cktrs^3/*3 Afnarusa,& 
mathge. cx4So Alphita (Anecd, Oxon.) 45/2 Consolida 
media, . . whit-bothel uel seyn t Mary maythe. 24 . . in X rchxo- 
logia XXX. 410 Mawth. 2523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 20 Dogge- 
fenell and mathes is bethe one. 1578 Lyte Dodoens ir. 
XXX. 186, 1 baue Englished it Unsauerie Camoroill, foolish 
Mathes, and white Cotula without sauour. 2597 Gerarde 
Herbandble Eng. Names, Slinking Mayth, that is Male 
weed. 2624 Markham Cheap Husb. i. Table of Hard Words, 
PTaytke, is a weede that growes amongst come, and is 
called of some Hogs- Fennell. 

. 2 . Red Maythe(s\ Red or Purple Camomile, 
Adonis anUmnalis. 

*§♦8, 2552 [see Maidweed]. 2597 Gerarde Herbal n, 
Ixxiv. 310 Adonis flower is called in Latine Flos Adonis.. 
in English we may call it red hlaythes. 1713 Petiveb 
Catal. Ray's Eng. Herbal § v. Pl. xxxi.x. 8 Red Maithes. 

Maythen (m^'S’n). Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 

4 mapen, 6 maythen, mawthen, 8 maithen, 9 
mathen, -an. [Repr. OE. mxg(e)}an, magojan, 
oblique case and pi. of inoegefa, magopei see prec, 
Cf. MATHER(jr.] = prec. 

^ *3*5 W. de Bibbessv. in Wright Voc. 162 Ameroke 
e gletoner [glossed mathen (maythe)^ and clotenj. 2524 
Crete Herhatl cxxxvii, Consolida media. Maythen. 2597 
Gerarde Herbal App., Mawthen is Cotula feetida. 1845 
yml. R.Agrie.Soe. v. !i.43i The mathen and crow-needles 
grow more thickly, 2883 Hampsh. Gloss., Mathan, Ar.the* 
mis Cotula, 

IMaythern, variant form of Matherx. 
JVTay-tide: see May 12. 
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. MAZE. 


MAYWEED. 

- Mayweed (m^’wfd). \^Gt*maythe~weed\ see 
Maythe and cf. Maidweed.] •= Maythe i. 

' 1551 in Strype Eccl, Mem. II. App. A.^ 145 That ground, 
which., was most to be nobly adorned with corn,.. now.. re- 
plenished with mayweed, thistles, docks. iS73 Tusser H itsb, 
(187B) 112 The May weed doth bum and the thistle doth 
freat. 1597 Gerarde Herbal ii. ccxllx. 617, i Cotula/ccUda. 
Maie weede. 2 Coiula luUa. Yellow Male weede. 1657 
C. Beck Univ. Charac. livb, Oxe-eye, vid. may weed. 
J672 JossELYN Neiv-Eng. Rarities 86 May-weed, excellent 
for the Mother; some of .our English Housewives call it 
Iron Wort. 1758 R. Brown Compt. Fanner (1759) 94 Rub 
the place with wormwood, nettles, may-weed. i8ga Jef- 
FERiES Toilers of Field 310 The mayweed fringes the arable 
iields with its white faysjmd yellow centre 
‘Mazagau (ma2*zagan). [Said to be named 
from Mazagan in Morocco, where it grows wild.] 
In full inazagait beaux a small early variety of 
the broad bean, faba vulgaris. 

*754 Justice Scots Gardiners Director 190 The Mazagan 
'and me early Lisbon are the earliest kinds ; but I prefer the 
^lazagan Bean. 1750 Miller Card. Diet. (ed. 7) s. v. Faba^ 
The Mazagan Bean is the first and best Sort of early Beans 
•at present known ; these are brought from a Settlement of 
ihe Portuguese on the Coast of Africa, iust without the 
Streights of Gibraltar. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. PracL Agric. 
(ed. 4) II. 42s Sow.— Melons^ cucumbers, peas, beans, the 
broad sorts, or the inazagans, if wanted early. 

Mazame (maz^km). Also mazama. [a. F, 
mazame (Buffon), a. Mexican macame (cited in 
the Sp. transl. of Hernandez, 1615), pi. of maqatl 
deer, mistaken for a sing. 

The U. S. Diets, give the above pronunciation ; the 
original word is (masa’m^).] 

1 . Used as a name for various American species 
of deer ; also applied to the Pronghorn. 

By some recent zoologists the mod.L. mazama is used as 
the name of a genus including all the American Cervidas. 

1791 Smf.llie \x. Buffon (ed. 3) VII. 31 These roebucks, 
or mazames and temamafames of Mexico. 1890 Century 
‘Diet., 'Mazame. x. The North American pronghorn. 2. 
The pampas-deer of South America. 

2 . The antilopine Rocky Mountain goat, Orea/n- 
uns or Haplocerus inontanus. 

Hence the name of 'The Mazamas ’, given to a society of 
mountain.climbers organized on the summit of Mount Hood 
19 July x8o| {Gd. J fiords Feb. 1901, p. loi). 

1852 J. E. Gray Caial, Specim, Mammalia Brit. Mns. 
in. T14 Mazama Americana^ The Mazame or Spring-buck. 
X87X-82 Cassells NaU Hist, 111, 27 The Mazam.-x or Moun- 
tain Goat of California and the Rocky Mountains. 

Mazapane, obs. form of Marchpane. 

Mazar, obs, form of Hazard Mazer. 
Mazard (mte'zSid), Also 7 mazerd, 7-9 
inazzard. [app. an alteration of Mazer, by as- 
sociation of the ending with the suf 5 x -ard.] 

1 1 . A mazer ; a cup, bowl, drinking vessel. 
Also attrib. Obs. 

x6ox Fulbccke \st PI. Parall, 86 The Basotians did gtue 
.. Bacchus his mazard with a cluster of grapes. 1632 Proc. 
Star Chamb. (Camden) wj In Salisbury they have digged 
up an old Bishop out of his grave and have made a mazzard 
of his scull. X696 Audrey Misc, (1857) 213 They., drank 
good ale in a brown mazard. 

2 . jocular, arch. a. The head. 
x6o2 Shaks. Ham. v, i. 97 Knockt about the M.Tzard with 
a Sextons Spade. x62x Molle Camcrar. Liv. Libr. v. 
.\iv. 376 Ceriaine young men, hauing their mazerds well 
heated with drinking. 1624 Middleton Game at Chess ui. 
i. 306 The red hat, fit for the guilty mazzard. 1709 Brit. 
Apollo II. No. 39. 3/1 A.. Fellow.. takes me o'er the Ma- 
zard. 1876 Brown'Ng Pacchiarotto iv, With fancy he ran 
no hazard: Fact might knock him o’er the mazard. 
b. The face, countenance, * phiz*. 

X762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. {i-jZO IV. 
X03 _His countenance harmonized with his humour, and 
Christian’s mazard was a constant joke. 1820 Moore 
11. 82 In vain the Court, aware of errors In all the old 
established mazards, Prohibited the use of, mirrors. And 
tried to break thert at all hazards. 

.3. slang. {Anglo-Irish.-) The ‘ head’ of a coin. 

, Edgeworth Irish Bulls 129 ' Music !* says he— 

- Skull I says I— and down they come three brown mazrards. 

• Hence t Mazard t/. trans., to knock on the head. 
as6i6 B. Jonson Love Restored^T\i^ rogues let a huge 

trap-dore fall o’ my head. If I had not been a spirit, I had 
been mazarded. 

Mazard (mse-z^d), sb.^ dial. Forms : 6-7 
mazar, mazer, 7 massard,,.;- ma2(z)ard. [Of 
obscure origin : possibly a use of prec.] In the 
s. w. counties, a kind of small black cherry ; in 
some other localities applied to the wild cherry ; 
also aitnb.^ as mazard cherry. ■ * 

• 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. 1 . 723 The common small Cherries 
or iMazars. 1579 Lancha.m Card. Health (1633) 136 The 
gumme of the mazer or wilde Cherylree. c 2630 Risdon 
Surv. Devon § 322 (x8io) 332 A fruit, called mazards here 
elsewhere black cherries. 2676 Lady Fanshawc Mem. (1830! 
70 They have, near this town [Barnstaple), a fruit called a 
massard, like a cherry, but different in taste. 1782 RI. Cut- 
ler in Life. etc. (1888) I. 90 Set out some mazzard cherries 
I brought from Mr. Balch’s, at Newbury. 1790 Grose 
Prov. Gloss, (ed. 2), Mazards, black cherries. Glouc. 2855 
Kingsley JFeslw. Ho! i, 'Red quarrenders’ and mazard 
cherries. 

• Mazare, obs. form of Mazer. 
tMazarino, Obs. Also 7 mazerine, 8 

massereen, mazareen. [Of obscure history. 

Phillips 1706 mentions a phrase h la mazarine^ (not given 
by Fr. lexicographers), used to designate a particular mode 
of dressing fowls, and. possibly f..the name of Cardinal 


Mararin (r/zVrf 1662} prime xninister of France, or of the 
Duchesse deMazarin, who died at Chelsea in 1^0. Maza- 
rine dish, plate, may perh. be attributive uses of this u’ord.] 

a. In early use also mazarine dish, plate : A deep 

plate, usually of metal. b. fSee quot. 1706.') 
^2673 Marvell Reh. 11, Wks. (Grosart) III. 451 

What ragousts had here been for you to have furnish'd the 
Mazarines on your table 1 t^ji^Lond. Gaz. No. 863/4 Stoln 
'..Seven Mazarine Plates, One Mazarine Plate of a smaller 
size, Ten Pottage Plates [etc.]. xG&j Ibid. No. Stolen 

. . 18 Plates, 4 deep ones or Mazarines. 2688 Ibid, No. 2315/8 
There has been lately stolen out of Her Rlajesty’s Kitchen, a 
Silver Mazarine Dish. ^ 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Maza- 

akindoflUtleDishestobesetinthe middle of a large 
Dish for the setting out of Ragoos, or Fricassies ; also a sort 
of small Tarts fiird with Sweet-meats. 2736 Bailey Housh. 
Diet. 234 Put them on a mazarine and bake them. 2747 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery xiv. (1796) 224 When that is done, 
set it into a massereen, throxv sugar all over, and garnish 
with orange. 2773 Land. Chron. 7 Sept. 248/3 Mazareens. 
Mazarine (mrezarfm), sbi^ and a. Also 7 
mazarien, 8 mazerene, mazarene, 7-9 mazarin. 
[Perh. from the name either of Cardinal Mazarin 
or of the Duchesse de Mazarin (see prec.) ; but 
evidence is wanting. (Not in Fr. Diets.)] ■ 

1 . In full mazarine blue : A deep rich blue. 

2686 Land. Gas. No. 2150/4 The other [saddle) with Gold, 

Silver, and Silk, of several Colours, upon Mazarine Blue 
Velvet.' 27S3 Discov. %Pouleer(td.2) 16 We sold, .the Ma- 
zerene blue Coat for one Pound. 2819 SAMOUZLtrt Futomol. 
Compend. 381 Mazarine blue moth Cymon). 2879 

J. J, Young Ceraut. Art 132 The mazarine blue is similarly 
treated. 

2 . A stuff or a garment of a mazarine blue colour. 

■ 2694 Loud. Casl-^Q. 3003/4 The Coach was lined with blue 
Shag or Mazarien. 2766 [Anstev) Bath GuideKx. 92 Bring 
my silver'd mazarine, Sweetest gown that e’er was seen. 

b. A London common-councilman ; so called 
from his mazarine blue gown, 

2761 Reg. 238 Mr. — , who was..a;/mffrt7*/;/r...It is a 
sortofnick-namegiven tothecommon-councilmenonaccount 
of their wearing mazarine blue silk gowns upon this occasion 
[Lord Mayor's day). 

3 . as adj. Of a mazarine blue colour, 

2684 Loftd. Gas. No. 1959/4 He hath or. a Nutmeg colored 
Coat, faced with Mazanne Shag at , the hands. x68d Ibid. 
No. 2405/4 A bay Nag. .with a Mazarene Saddle. 2866 Geo. 
Eliot F, Holt x.xxi, Some with the orange-coloured ribbons 
and streamers of the true Tory candidate, some with the 
mazarine of the Whig. 

t Mazarine, Obs. In 7 mazzarine. [Prob. 
from the name of the Duchesse de .Mazarin : see 
Mazarine ^^.'] irans. To decorate with lace in 
some particular manner. 

2694 Aect. for lace supplied to Q. Mary in Mrs, Pallheds 
Hist. Lace {1^2) ^43 Three yards of lace to marratlne ye 
pinners at 25 shilltnes. 

t Mazarine hood. Obs. (See quot. 1 708.) 

2689 Shadwell Busy Fair ii. i, Mitlener. What d’ye 
lack. Ladies? fine Mazarine Hoods, Fonlanges, Girdles 
[etc.). 2708 Kkrsev, Mazarine-hood, a hood made after 
a particular fashion, such as was us’d by the Duchess of 
RIazarine. 

Mazaroth, obs. form of Masorite, 
Mazdaism (mie*zdi?iiz’m). Also MCazdeism. 
[f, Avestic mazda, the name of the good principle 
(Ahura-mazda, Ormuzd) of ancient Persian theo- 
logy-] The ancient Persian religion as taught in 
the Avesta ; Zoroastrianism. 

2872 P. SMiTH'^riwc. Hist. East xii. xviii. 384 The Zend- 
avesta claims to be the revelation of Mazdeisrn. iBS6 
Encycl. Brit. XX. 360 Zarathustric religion (Mazdaism). 

So Mazde'an, -99’an a., pertaining to the religion 
of the Avesta; sb. an adherent of this religion. 

2880 Darmesteter tr. Zend-Avesta 1. Introd. 42 There 
was a Mazdean literature in existence in those times. x8. . 
J. Milne Relig. Perffa in Cycl. Sci. I. 601 'The Mazdean's 
idea of the resurrection glorified man’s body as bis eternal 
companion. 

Maze (m^z), sb. Forms : 3-S mase, 4 masse, 
4- maze. [See Maze v.'} 

1 1 , The maze. (The use of the article is some- 
what difficult to account for, but cf. the similar use 
with names of diseases.) Obs. 

. a. Delirium, delusion ; disappointment, 

1*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6585 Wile he sede alle men hat an 
erhe wonieh her pal it nis bote pe pure mase \B. masse! eni 
kinges poer. CX30S fudas Iscatiot 14 in E. E. P. (1862) 
X07 pis wyf was wel sore adrad : to hire louerd heo tolde 
[her dream] anon 5e, he seide, hit is pe mase. 236* Lakcl. 
P. PI. A. HI. 155 Heo Icdep pc lawe as hire luste and loue- 
dayes makep, Pe ^lase for a Mene mon pauj he mote euere. 
2377 Ibid. B. Prol. 196 Better is a lilel losse pan a longe 
sorwe pe mase amonge vs alle pouj we myssea schrewe. 

b. Vanity, vain amusement, dissipation. 

2362 Lancu P. pi. a. I, 6 Sixt pou pis peple A1 hou bisy 
pei ben aboute pe mase? 14. . H &w Goode toy fetz in Q. Eliz. 
Acad. 46 Go not as it wer A gase Fro house to house, to 
seke pe mase. 

i* 2 . a. A delusive fancy, b. A trick, deception. 

c 2374 Chaucer Troylus v, 468 A1 this nas but a mase 
\v,r. maze), c 2386 — Hun's Pr. T. 273 RIen dreme al day 
of Owles or of Apes, And of -many a maze iher-with-al, 
2422-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy v. xxxvtu (1555), AU was done 
for an ydcll mase. 24., KyngSf Herjmt in Hazl. E. 
P. P.\. 29 Hopys thou, I wold for a mase Stood in the 
m\7e there ? 

3 - A state of bewilderment. Obs. exc. dial. 

It] early examples it is uncertain whethertfwtfz^ or Amaze 
sb. IS intended. 

2430 [see Amaze ez^B^CAXXOs 'BlanchardynWy. 


six The faire Beatrix, .stood in a maze. ie« Tovu jj , 
7hnla/c (Arb.) 48 Orels leue the reder as erT iff 

Maze. 257^-87^ Holinshed Chron. III. ii;^g/2 qiie 


in hj-j 


was such, that besides his sonne maister Arthur Grtie 
a man else did follow him. ' 2632' Heywood 2nd Pt 
Maid of IVest rii. Wks. 1874 II. 374 Six, to the maze OfS 
the rest, were slain. 2653 Cloria 4- Narcissus 274 Admin 
tion stands at a maze. 2666 Bunvan Grace Ab. | 20 {joccJ 
302 At this I was put to an exceeding-Maze, 272a SeS 
Hist. Quakers (1795) I. iv. 271 That he came to a perfea 
recovery from his having been in a maze seems to apiya- 
plainly. 2819 W. Tennant Papistry Stomid (1827) 
(HeJ up the street Rade on— in mickle maze I ween Fo: 
fient ae face was to be seen. ’ 

H b. Used by Scott for ; Confusing haze. 

2813 Scott Trierm. Concl. i, When a pilgrim slraj-s la 
morning mist or evening maze, Along the mountain Iorl 

4 . A structure consisting of a network of wining 
and intercommunicating paths and passages ar- 
ranged in bewildering complexity, so that without 
guidance it is difficult- to find one’s way in it; a 
labyrinth ; occas. in plural, the windings of a laby- 
rinth. Also in fig. context. 

Sometimes loosely applied to a structure in which there h 
a single path winding in such a manner that the distance 
from the entrance to the end Is enormously greater than it 
would be in a direct line.' (So in quot. 1903.) • ■ 

^2385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 2010 Ariadne, The hous is 
kryiikeled two & fro, And hath so queynte weyis for to go 
For it is shapyn as the mase is wrought. *432-^ tr. Higdtn 
(Rolls) I. 311 In that yle is also oon of the iiij. mases (LaV 
guatuor labyrsnthis\. 2534 More Conif, agst. Trib. jl 
Wks. 1202/2 They walke round about as it were in a round 
mase. 2^77 B. Googe n. (1586) 66 Roses 
growing in Borders, and made in amaze. z590SHAK5.il/rVL 
N. II. i. 99. 26x5 Brathwait Straplado^ (1878) 104 There 
doth grow, A groue of fatall Elmes, wherein a maze. Or laby- 
rinth IS fram’d. 276* FALCONER.S’////a>r.ii._207Sucharduous 
toil sage Daedalus endur’d, In mazes self-invented lon§ im- 
mur’d. 283s Thirlwall Greece v. I. 235 He vanquished 
the monster of the labyrinth, and retraced iLs mazes. 1836-9 
Dickens Sk, Bos, Seven Dials, The gordian knot was all 
very well in its way : so was the maze of Hampton Court: 
so IS the maze at the Beulah Spa. 2903 G. E. Jeans //WM’. 
Line, 222 A maze, called ’ Julians Benver, is cut in the 
grassy brow of the cliff. 

b. iransf. zca^Jig. , 

In x6-i7th c. often in phr. to tread a maze, perhaps with 
allusion to 4 c. 

2542-5 Brinklow Lament, (187^) 106 Lcadynge them In 
an endlesse mase of dyrlye tradicyons and foTyshe cere- 
monyes, 2578 Chr, Prayers 17 To the intent we should not 
wander any longer vp and down in the mazes of this world. 
2596 Kev.mis zndVoy '. Guiana. O s In the discouerre of 
Guiana, you may read both of Oreliano .. and ofBcrrco. 
with others that haue trode this mare, and lost them selucs 
in seeking to find this countrie. 2605 Bacon .< 4rftr. Ltagu 
H. xi. The irauaile therein taken scemeth to haue ben 
rather in a Maze, then in a way. 2615 Crooke BcAy of 
Man 15 The Labyrinlhcean Mazes and web of the small 
arteries. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ef, i. x. 42 To 
us in this maze of error. 2781 Cuabbe Library 121 Whether 
'tls yours to lend the willing mind Through Historys 
mazes, and the turnings find. 2837 Disraeli Veneius iv. it, 
They -were lost in a delicious maze of metaphor and mastc. 
2^9 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 347 Bath was - . a rnaze or 
only four or five hundred houses. 187a hy^c\\Adv.Phatm 
vi. 74 A tangled maze of bracken and briar. 

C. A winding movement, esp. in a dance. 

, 1^X0 Histrio-7n. ni. 232 The world doth turn a maze tn 
giddy round. 2627 B. Jonson I'lsron of Delight (near eno), 
In curious knots and mazes so The Spring at first 'us 
taught to go. 2704 Pope JVindsor For. 122 'J’o plains with 
well-brealh’d beagles we repair. And trace the mazesoftne 
circling hare. 274a Young Ht. Th. ix. 9^ Dancing, with the 
rest, the giddy Maze, Where Disappointment smiles at 
Hope’s Career. , 

f d. V A mode of plaiting the hair. Ohs. 

1657 R. LfCON Barbadoes 16 Their haire not shorne. .close 
to their heads ; nor in quarters, and mases. 

, 5 . atirib., as maze-like adj. and adv.; Maze- 
Monday dial. (Cornw.), the Monday after pay-oay 
at a mine (cf. Mazed Monday ^ Mazed ppl-it.) 
(E, D. D.) ; t Maze-Sunday dial. (Devon), some 
particular Sunday set apart for feasting.' 

' 2598 Sylvester. Z?7r Bartas ii. ii. iv. Columnes 749 The 
Maze-like Mean that turns and wends so fair. *7®® 
BROWN-y^rr. Jonm, Exon Wks. 1709 III. 103. I ^rnycci 
at Exon.. .The next Day being Sunday, call’d by lhe,NaUvc> 
of this Country Maze-Sunday, (and indeed not without 50m 
Reason, Tor the People look'd as if they were Galhcd) l w'a 
waked by. [etc.). 2889 Pater G. de Latour(iBi)6) ■}$ ^ 
maze-like crj’pl, centering in the shrine of 
Notre-Dame. 2904 JVestm. Gas. 25 Mar. i/3» 1 
down on to rows of clipped, regular, hornbeam hedges, wi 
grass paths between them, maze-like. 

Maze (m^z), v. Forms : 3-6 mase, 5 
6 mayse, 4- maze. [The vb. and the 
Maze sb. appear before 1300; OE. may have ba 
*masian vb. or *mxs, *mase sb.; a compoun 
dmasod‘{ — Amazed) occurs once in the alliteralDO 
phrase ‘ amasod und amarod ’ {,Be Domes Decyp 
123, whence quoted by Wulfstan Horn. i 37 ); . 

Possible cognates are Norw. dial.^ mas exhausting 
annoying pertinacity, whim, fancy, idle chatter ; 
busy, toil, to pester, worry, to chatter, poss/ve to fz\\ u 
doze ; Sw. mas sluggard, vtasa to craw'l, walk lazu), J • 
to bask, sun oneself^ . , 

1 . trails. To stupefy, daze ; to put out ol one 
wits;* fto craze, infatuate. Chiefly in passive. 
Now arch, and dial, 

• <2x300 E. E. Psalter Ixxviifi]. 71 [65) And .-L 

lauerd als.slepand, Als mased [Vulg. crapu/atus] of wi 
mighland.- c Pix'kvce^ Anel.ty Are.^z^t I am 
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J7at-I deye, Arcyte bathe borne avveye be beye Of all my 
worlde, and my goode Avenlure I c 1386 — Man of Law's 
T. 428 She seyde, she was so mazed in the see That she 
forgat hir mynde, by hir irouthe. a 1400 Cursor M. 27801 
{Cott, Galba) Dronkinhede. .mase a man. .bod for to speke 
and do foly;..so es his minde mased and mad. CX400 
Desir. Troy 1^280 FoUs..pat heron the .melody [of the 
Sirens], so mekill are masit in hert, Lettyn saills doun slyde, 
& in slym Tallyn. c 1423 [see Map t/.*]. 1530 Palsgr. 633/2 
You mased theboye so sore with beatyng that hecouldenat 
speake a worde. 1563 B. Googe Sonn, (Arb.) 88 Gorgon .. 
Who with her Beautie mazed men, and nowe doth raygne 
in Hell. XS9T Troub. Raigtte K, John ii. (1611) 79, I am 
mad indeed, My heart is maz’d, my sences all foredone. 
16x0 B. JoNSON Alch. v.’v, Finding This tumult 'bout my 
dore (to tell you true) It somewhat maz’d me,‘ i658MA?rroN 
Jude 16 Wks. 1871 V. 318 This is the devil’s device, 
first to mare people, as birds are with a light and a bell in the 
night, and then to drive them into the net. X716 B. Church 
Hisf. Philip's War (1865) 1 . 21 The Pilot yet sat his Horse, 
iho' so mazM with the Shot, as not to have sense to guide 
him. X7ZS BRADtEv/Vtw. Did. s.v. MilU^ Neither should 
the Milk-maid .. affright the Cow or maze her.. ^1820 Scott 
'Abbot xix, * The lad is mazed I ' said the falconer to himself. 
1855 A. Manning O. Chelsea Bun-house xiv. 232'My head 
was mared with my journey. 1863 Mrs. Gaskell 
X. III. joo, If I could but think; but it’s my head. as is 
aching so ; doctor, I wish yo’d go, for I need being alone, 
I’m so mazed. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 295 Then 
said the King, * The man is mazed with fear 
1 2 . intr. To be stupefied or delirious j to wander 
in miijd. Obs. 

c 1350 Will. Paleme 438 A fers feintise folwes me oft,. . 
bat 1 mase al marred for mournyng nei^h hondes. c 2386 
Chaucer Merck. T. 1x43 * Ye maze, maze, goode sire ’,quod 
she. <1x568 Ascham Schole/rr, 11. jArb,) 159 All .men may 
stand still to mase and muse vpon it. 

3 . irons. To bewilder, perplex, confuse. Often 
with some notion of a figurative maze or labyrinth. 

X482 Caxton Trevisa's Higden i. xxx. 40 b, Who that gooth 
in to that hows [a labyrinthl & wolde come out agayn..shal 
be so mased that out can he not goo.^ a 1500 Assemb. Ladies 
38 Other ther were, so masedin her mind, Al wayes [of a maze] 
were good for hem, bothe eest and west. 1768 Johnson Pref. 
Shahs. Wks. IX. 245 He who has mazed his imagination in 
following the phantoms which other writers raise up before 
him, may here be cured of his delirious ecstacies. x86S 
Rogers Pol, Eeon, Pref., The historian who is ignorant 
of the interpretations of political economy is constantly 
mazed in a medl^ of unconnected and unintelligible faces. 

rtfi. 1627 W. ScLATEB Exp. 2 Tkcss. (1629) 73 Wee maze 
our selues sometimes in following Schoolemen. 

4 . inlr. To move in a mazy track, + Also to 
maze it. 

X59S Sylvester Dn Barlas i. iii. 86 Like as moulten Lead 
being poured forth Upon a levell plat of sand or earth, In 
many fashions mazeth to and fro. Z756 X^nghorne Poems 
ti76o)44Thus silverWharf. .Still, melancholy-mazing, seems 
to mourn. x76o-7a H, Brooke Fool of Qual. II. la Walter 
led his.. patron though this field and that field ;. .till, having 
mazed it and circled it for., three hours, he finally conducted 
the Serjeant to the ve^ gate at which he had first entered. 
x86j CKKLWJCFredk.Gt. xix. 1.(1872) VIII. xo8 They struck 
their tents everywhere,.. and only went mazing hicnerand 
thither. . 

+ b. trails. To involve in a maze or in intricate 
windings; to form mazes upon. Obsc 
x6o6 Sylvester Du Barlas it. Iv. 1. Tropheis 1003 Mean- 
der-Iike. .Thou run'st to meet thy self's pure streams behind 
thee Mazing.ihe Mead.s wher thou doit turn & wind thee! 
1654 Whitlock Zootomia To Author A iv. Some maze their 
Thoughts in Labyrinths, and thus Invoke no Reader; but an 
Oedipus. 

Maze, obs. form of Maize ; var. Mease. 
SXazed (m^zd), ///. a. [f. Maze v, + -edL] 
In senses of the verb : Stupefied, dazed, crazed ; 
bewildered, confused ; f terrified. 

Mazed Monday (dial. Corn w.) : (a)^ Maze^Monday (Maze 
sb. s) ; (^) the Monday before Christmas (E.D.D.). 

CZ350 Will, Paleme 884 So witerly was b^t^ word wounde 
to hert, bat he ferd as a mased man an marred nei^ honde. 
1493 Festivall (W, de W. 15x5) 71b, They.. walked up & 
downe in y« countre lyke mased beestes. 1596 Spenser 
F. Q, V. viit. 38 Like mazed deare..they flew. 16x3 Shaks. 
Hen. Vi/Iy n. iv. 185 Many maz’d considerings, did throng 
And prest in with this Caucipm 1755 Wesley Wks. (1872) 
II. 342 , 1 said *To be sure it is some mazed man’. 1830 
JIrs. Bray Fiiz ofF. iii. (1884} 28 He had very much the 
appearance of what the country people here call a mazed 
man. 1836 Keble in Lyra Apost. (1849) 222 The voice in- 
eflfable ^Vakening your mazed thoughts with an Almighty 
spell. 

Hence f lHa*zedness. 

e 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 1005 She ferde as she had stert 
out of a sleepe, Til she out of hire mazednesse abreyde. 
X4. . Hoccleve Min, Poems (1892) 44 Syn my spirit nat dar 
pulte vp his bille,..But in his maridnesse abydith stille. 
XS30 Palsgr. 243/2 Masydnesse, musardie, desuere, effroy, 

Mazeftll (mJi’ziul), a. Obs. exc. arch. [f. 
Maze sb. + -fol.] Bewildering, confounding. 

1595 Spenser Epithal. 190 And stand astonisht lyke to 
those which red Medusaes mazeful hed.. 1897 F, Thompson 
Nexu Poems 3 It was a mareful wonder, 

Mazels, obs. pi- of Measle sb. 

Mazelyn, variant of Maselin Obs.y a mazer. 

' Mazemenli (m^>‘zment). Also 6 masement. 
[f. Maze v. + -ment.] Stupor ; a state of stupor 
or trance. Also = Amazement. 

exsSo Monday Vino Sundry Examples Soc, 

1851) 9? Call to mind the greevous and suddain Earthquake 
. .which caused such a mazement through the whole Cltie. 
1595 Tofte a Iba (1880) 72 Though that it be such As euery 
eye with masement it doth fill. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Maze, 
mettlt amazement. 1890 W, A. Wallace Only a SistcrsSj 
Just wait till 1 get near you, and we’ll see if I can’t find 


another mazement for you. zpox Kipling Ktm 'xx. 264 A 
very few white people, but many Asiatics, can throw them- 
selves into a mazement as it were by repeating their own 
names over and over again to themselves. 

Kazev (m^’zoj), Obs. exc. Hist. Forms : 3- 
mazer, 4-9 maser. Also 2-3 mazere, 4 mazre, 
4~5 mase6r(e, 5 mausure, masotir, masdwyr, 
5-“6inasar, maaere, 6meyaer, ma8(8)or, inasser, 
masure, mazur, mazare, 6-7 mazor, mazar. 
[a. OF. maserefmasreifnasdre, madre^ whence F, 
vtadrd veined, variegated) used in senses i and 2 ; 
of Teut. origin : cf, OHG. masar excrescence on a 
tree (glossing L. tuber, nodus), MHG. maser ex- 
crescence on a tree, maple, drinking cup, mod.G, 
maser markings in wood; MDu. maeser ma^le ; 
ON. mpsur-rma^le {^.-^masur-oz). 

The Teut. root *mas., expressing the notion of 

‘spot’ or ‘excrescence’, is found also in OHG. vidsa 
(MHG. tn&se) cicatrix, spot on the body, early inod.Du. 
mosey inaese spot, mesh (Du. maos mesh, maashout maple- 
ivo^) ; Norw. dial, masa to grain, paint in imitation of the 
grain of wood ; and the words cited &v. Measle, 

The Welsh inasam maple, sycamore, is certainly from 
English, though the evidence of the use of mazer in this 
sense in Eng. is somewhat scanty.] 

1. A hard wood {? properly maple ; but cf. quot. 
CISCO in b) used as a material for drinking enps. 

c Z20O Trirs. Coil. Hottt. 163 J>e caliz [is] of tin ; and hire 
[the priest’s concubine’s] nap of mazere. 14x9 Will of Moun. 
ford (Somerset Ho.), Ciphum de mazer legatum cum ar- 
gento. 1593-1656 Rifes tf Mon. Ch. Dttrh. (Surtees 1903) 80 
The goodly Cup called S* Beedes Bowl, the outside whereof 
was of black Mazer. 

tb. The tree yielding this wood. Obs. rare. 

14.. Metr. Voc. xn Wr.-Wuleker 629 [In list of trees] 
futiiparus, iabruscaque, mtrra^ jenupyrire wyld vyne ma- 
sere. 1483 Cath. Angl. 229/2 A Maser, eanfarz/s, tnurra ; 
murreus; mutpis {K. murnts') Arbor est. 1500 in Turner 
Dom. Archil. I. 144 ttofe. Take many rype walenotles and 
water hem a while, and put hem in a molste pytt, and hile 
hem, and ther shalbe grawe therof a grett stoke that we calle 
masere. 1547 Salesbury Welsh Diet., Masam, Masar. 

2 . A bowl, drinking-cup, or goblet without a 
foot, originally made of ‘mazer* wood, often richly 
carved or ornamented and mounted with silver and 
gold or other metal. Often applied to bowls 
entirely of metal or other material. 

13XX in Archscl. (1887) I.. 1. 176, i mazer cum pede ar- 
genteo. C1330 R. Bronne Chron. /Kire (Rolls) xx4x8 He 
gaf.. Somme masers of riche pris. r42o^. E. Wills 
46 Also .1. bord mausure with a bond of seluer. 1424 Ibid. 
56, 1 wull he haue my maser of a vine rote. 1530 Burgh 
Rec. Edinb. (1871) II. 39 A master of stluer ourg^lll. 1555 
W, Watre.man FardU Facions ir. ix. 193 Of the Skulles of 
the heades thus slaine, thei (Setthians) make matures to 
drincke in. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Aug. 26 A mazer 
ywrought of the Maple warre. 1645 Evf.lvn Diary 25 Jan., 
They shew'd us.. mazers of beaten and solid gold set with 
diamonds, rubies, and emeralds. X697DRYDEN K/>^V(i72x) 

I. Ded. 13 One of his Shepherds describes a Bowl, or Mazer, 
curiously carved. 18x4 Scorr Ld, of isles v. xxxiv, ‘ Bring 
here he said, ‘ the mazers four*. X85X D.Vlu.sou Pre/t. 
Ann, (1863) II.iv. ix, 488 The royal Mazer, or convivial bowl. 
fg. 1629 Z. Boyd Last Battell 1x23 Take now the Cuppe 
of Saluation, the great Mazer of his mercie. 

+ 3 . The head ; « Mazard sb^ 2. Obs. 

1581 J. Bell H addons Anssv. Osor. 77b, Being imagined 
in your own braynsicke mazer. 0x652 Brome Lovesick 
Court IV, ill, So wilt thou whilst thou canst lift thy bottle To 
(hat old Mazer, 

b. irausf. A helmet. 

1591 Sylvester Du Barlas i. iv. 614 Hardy L»Uus . , All in 
gilt armour, onhisgUstring MazorAsiatcly plume, of Orange 
mixt with Azur. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. : i* mazer-band, the silver 
binding of. a mazer; mazer bowl, cup, -dish s= 

2; •fmazor tree = i b ; mazer wood, = sense i. 

1441 in Arclueol. {X887) L. u 187 Unum 'niaserband. 1562-3 
Ibid. X93 A*masar bole wU*abordcrofsylverand gilt abowt , 
yit. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ti. xii. 40. X686-7 Aubrey Rem. 
Geniilism 6* Judaism (1881) 35 A Mazar-bowle of maple ^ 
(Gossips bowle) full of beer. 1434 /W/xIiSSz) tox A | 
litil *maser coppe. 1656 Tradescant Mus. Tradesc. 52 
*Mazer dishes- ? c 1475 .S^r. Zmw 689 She. .closed I 

hy m in a *maser-tre. X59S Duncan App, Etymel. (E. D.S. J 66 
Acer, the maser tree. 1656 Tradescant Mus. Tradesc. 44 
The plyable *Mazer wood, being warmed in water will work 
to any form. 

Hence i* Mazer v. trans., = Mazabd v. 

15^ Haske Saffron.Waiden V4 He terrefies mee with 
insulting *hee was Tom Bunvels the Fencers Scboller, and 
that he will squeaze and mazer me whensoeucr he met me*. 

Mazer, Mazerd, obs. ff. Mazarb sb.^ and sb?- 
Mazerine, obs. form of Mazarine 
M azey, Mazi, variants of Mazy a. and sb. 
Miazil, obs. form of Measle. 
lUIazily (m^’ziU), adv. [f. Mazy a. + -lt 2.] 

In a mazy manner. 

a 1225 A ner. R. 272 pc bimasede Isboset, lo f hivu he 
dude maseliche \MS. T. tn^dliche]. 2839 Bailey Feshts 
xviii. (1852) 226 While six sister goddess^ mazily tread The 
bright fields of air. 1855 S. Brooks Aspen Crt. I. x, 144 
Those mazily cut Valentines one sees in windows. 1864 
Tennyson Milton, The brooks of Eden mazily murmuring, 
haziness (m?**2mes). [f. Mazy a. + -ness.] 
The state or condition of being mazy. 

1847 in Webster. 1857 R. H. Patterson Ess. Hist, ff Art 
(1862) 43s This peculiar feature.. gives to Indian mythoIog>» 
a haziness and mariness which set arrangement and strict 
definition at defiance. 


XBi'zin^, vbi. sb. [f. Maze £/. + -ingI.] The 
action of causing amazement, astonishment, 
x6oo S. Nicholson Acolastus (1876) 39 Sweeping they 
came, and seemd to brush the ground. Their tipio-tripping 
pace bred double mazing, Their railing silkes my sences did 
confound, 

Sfl^azing (mft-zii]), pfl. a. [f. as prec. +-ING 2,] 
Causing confusion, bewilderment, or perplexity. • 
c X449 Pecock Repr. u. xiv, 230 He schal ful ofte hi masing 
sludie be ful idiJ, whanne he my5te be weel and fruytfulli 
occupied. . XS56 J. Heywood Spider fy F. Iviii. 30 This ant 
. .Hath cast manie masing mists before your iyse. 1623 tr. 
Favinds Theat. Hon. vi. v. 132 Clewes, to guide us out of 
these mazing Labyrinths. 1833 Philol. Museum II. 442 
The mazing and dazzling power of a rich system of har- 
monies. 


Mazo- (m^i'zp), used as comb, form of mod.L. 
indza placenta, a. Gr. pofa cake. || Mazocaco- 
thesis (mchzdkffikp’Jijsis) [Gr. Kanos bad + fieVi? 
a placing], malposition of the placenta ; henc-e 
Ma;zocacothe*tic a, |1 Mazolysis (mtfizp’lisis) 
[Gr. AtJetr a loosing], the separation or detach- 
ment of the placenta; hence Mazoly*tic a. 
(( Mazopathia (mcizd^p2e*])ia) [Gr. rraPoy suffering, 
feeling : see -pathy], a disease of, or originating 
from, the placenta; hence Mazopa’thic a. 

1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

(i Mazodynia (msizd’dsimia). Med. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. /xa^.os breast + dSuVi; pain.] =Mastodynia. 

1850 Birkett Dis. Breast x8 The severe neuralgic aflec- 
tion comprehended under the term mazodynia. 

t Mazo'logy. [f. Gr. uaC^-s breast + -logv. 
Cf. Mastology.] Brewster’s substitute for Mam- 
malogy. 


1807-29 Edinb. Eneycl. XIII. 393/j Mazology,. is that 
branch of zoology which treats of the class of mammiferous 
animals. 1828-32 Webster, Mazology, . , the doctrine or 
history of mammiferous animals. 

Hence Mazolo'fficalG. = M amjialogical; Mazo*- 
logist = Mammalogist. 

Edinb, Encycl. XIIL 3^3/2 The two most eminent 
mazologists of antiquity are Aristotle and Pliny. 1^8-32 
Webster, Mazohgical, . . Mazologist. 

Mazor, obs. lorm of Mazeb. 

Mazorete, -etical, obs. ff. Masobete, -etical 
Mazouell©- Aniiq. «Masuel. 

1^7 A rchseol. Jml.YdVi. 281 A German mazouelle of steel 
Mazoim, obs. form of Mason sb.^ 

Mazourca, -ka, obs. forms of Mazubka. 
Mazuca, Mazur: see Masooka, Mazer. 
Mazurlta (maz^uka, mazu»*jka). Also 9 mi- 
zurko, mazourca, mazourka. [a. Polish ma- 
zurkaviomnn of the Polish province Mazovia. In Fr. 
masurka, metzurka, •ourka, •urke, Ger. ma 5 urka.‘\ 

1 , A lively Polish dance resembling the polka ; 
the music is in triple time, 

x8x8 T. Creevey in Sir H. Maxwell Papers etc. (1904) I. 
283 My delight was to see the Mizurko danced by Madame 
Suwanow and her brother the Prince Nariskin. 1831 Society 
I. 306 A large parly had assembled there., to practice the 
Mazourca. 184^ Motley Corr. (1889) I. iv. xi6 He is at 
all the parlies perpetually, and perpetually dancing the 
mazurka. 1885 Mabel Collins Prettiest Woman x, The 
after-supper-dance is called the White-Mazurka, because it is 
k^t up till the daylight is broad and clear. 

2 . A piece of music intended to accompany this 
dance, or composed in its rhythm. 

1854 Thackeray Neweomes xxviii, The Austrian brass 
band. .plays the most delightful mazurkas and waltzes. 


Mazy (mr‘*zi), a. Forms : 6 macy, 6-7 mazie, 
7 mazi, 7, 9 mazey, 7- mazy, [f. Maze sb. + -Y L] 

1 . Resembling or of the nature of a maze; full 
of windings and turnings. 

X579 Spenser i'/iT/J/LCa/. Dec. 25 , 1 wont toraunge amydde 
themazietbickette. 1598 Sylvester i.Eden 

510 Not treading Sin’s false mazy measures. 1615 Crooke 
Body of Man 465 A mazey laberynlh of small vcines and 
arteries. X667 Milton P. L, ix.x6i, I..prie In every Bush 
and Brake, where hap may finde The serpent sleeping, in 
whose mazie foulds To hide me, 1714 Pope Rape of Lock 
II. 139 Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair. 1728 — 
Dune, r. 68 Pleas’d with the madness of the mazy dance- 
1797 Coleridge ATnWa Khan 25 Five miles meandering with 
amazy motion, .the sacred river ran. 1844 Hood Haunted 
Ho. xxxiii, The cobweb hung across In mazy tangle. 1888 
Bryce A/uer. Cosnmw. (1890) II. Ixi, 434 It is hard to keep 
one’s head through this mazy whirl of offices, electionsfetc.). 

b. Moving in a maze-like course. 

1725 Pope Odyss. xvii. 355 With him the youth pursu’d the 
goat or fawn, Or trac’d the mazy leveret o’er the lawn. ^ 

c. as sb. Jocular. Short for ‘ the mazy dance . 

2840 Dickens OldC. Shop Ivi, In remembranceof her with 
whom I shall never again thread the windings of the maz>*. 

2 . spec, in Min. Having convoluted markings. 

1811 Pinkerton Pz/rtf/. 1 . 465 Mazyalabasmte, of a deep 

broivn, with lighter veins. .... j 

3 . Giddy, dizzy, confused m the 

CISIO Stmz, (MS. Roj-al, App-jS) m 

probably during a ‘ mazy bout •, she b«og 5 ub;«:t to Mvoro 
headaches. 


•ta^XTHOMSos S/rintiTf Oh pour Tho mary-ronoiog 

soul of melody Into my var.«l vcr«. 
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M.B. 


Mazzard, Mazzarine : see Mazazd, ‘ Ma- 

ZABISE V. 

9 C.B. (era bf). [Abbreviation of Mark of the 
Beast’ (see Mabk riJ n c, Beast sb. j), used 
with jocular allusion to the popular view that this 
garment was a badge of ‘ Popery ’.] M,B. waistr 
coat', a kind of waistcoat with no opening in front, 
worn by Anglican clergymen (originally, c 1 840, 
only by' adherents of the Tractarian party, but 
afterwards by many, belonging to other schools), 
1833 CoNVBEARE'in Edinb. Rev. Oct, 315 Who does not 
recognise; , the stiff and tie-less neckcloth, the hl,ll, coat 
and c.issock waistcoat [etc.]. 1874 [sec MARKJi.* lie], 1876 
Mrs. Olipkant /’/ la’fe Jtvi. xvi. 11877) 114 He smded supe- 
rior at the (oily which stigmatised an M.B., waistcoat. • 
m.B., abbreviation of L. Medicinx Baccalaurens 
bachelor of medicine : see B (the letter) III. 1. 
M.D. Abbreviation of Latin Mediemx Doctor 
doctor of medicine : - see D (the letter) III. 3. 
Often used, co/Zey.' (pronounced era dr) for: One 
holding the degree of M.D., a physician. 

173s in Johnson. .1766 Reid Let. Wks. I. 47/r, I think 
our surgeons eclipse our M.D's. 1888 Mapleson Mem. 
led. 3) I. cog She gave bonds for her appearance when called 
upon, in order to save her trunks from seizure, which the 
AI.D. had threatened. 

jlffie (mr, mr, ml), pen. pron., ist pers. sing., 
acc. andtfnZ. Forms: i-mo; also i (acc.) mec, 
Northumb, meoh, meh, 3-4 mi, 4-^ mee, 8-9 
dial, (unstressed) ma. [The OE. me accus. re- 
presents, like OFris. mi, OS. mi, ml (Du. mij), 

. L. me, Gr. cfic, /re, OIrish me (mod.Irish mi), 
Welsh mi, the bare stem, OAryan *eme; *me-, 
from which in all the Indogermanic langs. the 
oblique cases of the pronoun of the ist pers. sing, 
are formed. OE. had also a form mec (which did 
not survive into ME.), corresp. to OFris. mich, 

OS. mik (MDu. mik), OHG. mik (MHG., mod.G,, 
mich), ON. mik (Sw., Da. mig), Goth, mik Pre- 
Tent. *mege (= Gr. e/teye), in which a limiting 
particle *pe ( = Gr. ye, ‘ at least ’) ,is added to the 
simple accus. The OE. ml dative corresponds to 
OFris. mi, mir, OS. ml (MDu. r«f, mod.Du. mij), 
OHG., mod.G. mir, ON. mlr, Golh. miz:—Vce- 
Teut. *mes; the final r,' which is the sign. of the 
dative also in the Teut. pronouns of the and pers. 
sing., ias not been explained with certainty, but 
Brugmann has suggested that it may have arisen 
from the analogy of the Pre-Teut. *nes (Skr. nas), 
the stem of the 1st pers. plural, which was used 
uninflected as a dative, and of which Teut. *uns 
(Eng. Us) is an ablaut-variant.] 

I. The accusative and dative form of the pro- 
noun of the first person /. 

1 . Accusative, as direct object. 

Eeowut/ 447 gif mec dea 3 nlmeS. cgso Ltndis/. Gosp. 
Matt. X. 32 Eshuelc..se 3 e ge-ondetas meh [4975 Rushw. 
mec, cxooo Ags. Gesp. me] before monnum. a 1230 OivlSe 
Night. 160 Ich wlste wel hat pou me misraddest. 1362 
Langl. P. pi. A, VII. 88 He is holden, Ich hope to haue me 
in Muynde. 1470-83 Malory Arthur vn. xxxii. 264 Spare 
me not to morne when I haue restyd me. 1333 Fisher IPks. 
(E.,E. T. S.) I. 382 He wil not forsake me nor suffer mee-to 
perish. 16x1 Bible Ruth i. 20 Call me not Naomi, call mee 
Marah. 1762 Bickerstaff Lwe in Pillage l. x. (1765) 20 
Well,. my lad, are you willing to serve the king? Country- 
maiu Why, can you list ma? 1832 .Tennyson CEnone 38 
Hear me, for I will speak. ■ . 

2. Dalive. a. As indirect obj. ; also (now rare. 
exc. arch.) in dependence on certain impers. vbs. 
(cf. Meseems, METHiNKS,LTSTr'.lj, adjs., and advs.' 

Beowulf Me Sis hildesceorp HroSgar sealde. CIS73 
Lamb. Horn. 113 Her is min child he me is swiSe leof. 
G1300 Cursor M. 3611 par-efter nosv mi lauges sare. ' 1390- 
Gow'ER Conf. I. 45 So hard me was that ilke throwe That 
[etc]., e 1^0 yorh Myst. viii. 15 Afe repentys and'rewys 
for-pi. 1533 More Debell, Salem Wks. 1024/1 Me nedeth* 
neucr to loke more for that matter. X654-66 Earl Orrerv 
Parthen. (1676) 343 Those strange Accidents which had 
arrived me. 1666 13 ovle Orig. Formes .5* Qual. 395 The 
quantitypresented me was less inconsiderable. x8^ Rider 
Haggard Dr. Theme 21 Will you lend it me? 

b. As dat. of interest (= for me), chiefly in 
commands, arch. 

^050 Lindisf. Gosp. John xiil 8 Ne Suoas Su me [Vulg. 
mihi\ foet. c 1385 Chaucer L, G. IK 46 In myn bed there 
dawlih me no day That 1 ne am.vi>. 14.. Tundale's Vis. 
87 Loke me my sparlhe, where ever it stonde. ’ 1603 Shaks! 
Meas./or M. it. i, 121 Come me to what was done to her. 
171* Addison Sped. No. ‘488 r 2 A large Family of Daugh- 
ters have drawn me', up a very handsome Remonstrance. 
1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy Vll. xliii. Tie me up. this tress 
instantly. 1849 M. Arnold Sieh King in Bokhara 45 Prick 
me the fellow from the path ! 

c. Used expletively in passages of a narrative 
character. ■ (The so-called ethical dative.) arch. 

Formerly often in vulgar or colloq. phrases (now obs.) such 
as ‘ then says me I '.‘‘what did me I but etc • 

13.. Ga7v. d* Gr. Knt. 1905 pay fcl on hym alle, & woried 
me JjIs wyly wj'th a ^vroth no>’se. zS'Si Goodly Primer^ 
Passion iv, But Peter .. cometh me back again unto the 
fire, c igoo Robyn Hode n. st. 200 (Child) Here be the best 
coresed hors That euer yet sawe I me. 2596 Shaks. Merch. 
V. I. iii. 85 The skilfull shepheard pil'd me certainc wands. 
1^ Vanbrugh Adsop l n. i I'se get our wife Joan to be 


the queen’s chambermaM; and then— crack isa>*s- me I! 
and forget all my acquaintance. 1724 Swift Prometh. 
Wks. 2755 111 . 21. 251 rrometheus once this chain [of gold) 
purloin’d, Then whips me on a chain of brass. xSao Lamb 
Elia Ser. I. Ox/, in Vac., With great exactitude of purpose 
he enters me bis name in the book. 

3 . preposition: 

cpso Lindisf. Gosp. vj. 35 Se'Se gelefes on raech 
\Ru 5 hw. mec). c X200 Urmim 237 puss hafepk Drihhtin don 
wi^pme. <2x250 Otoll^ Night, pu.HestiOn me-hit is 
isene. ^ x37sCrt«//V;f/w<J^Cyr<r*V//^ ii in Horstm. AltengU 
Leg. (1878} 124/1 pe rode treo ’pat god on 'deyde for jow & 
mea 1470-85 Malorv -4 r/Awr* viii. xxiii. 307, I pray to 
god that he neuer be. .shamed for me. r x6x6 B. Jonson 
Forest ix, Drink to me, onely,F.with thine eyes. x6^ 
CiiAs. 1 Sp. Wks. 2662 I. 402 You see that My Magazine is 
going to be taken firom Me.- 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 79 P 2 
The Writer will do what she plcas^ for all me. x8x6 T. Wil- 
son City of Plague t. u loi A voice comes to me from its 
silent towers. . ^ 

4 . Qualified by an adj. • . • . 

a xs88 Sidney 11. (1590) 179 b, Vntil you came, 

after so many victories to make a conquest of poore me. 
x6^ Shaks. Per. 1. iv. 69 To. .make a conquest of vnhappie 
mee. 1646 Crashaw Poems i4g And full of nothing else 
hut empty me. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias x. x, As for poor 
little me, . . .1 was sent to the foundling hospital. 

5 . Reflexive ( = myself to or for myself). Now 
chiefly arch. and. poet, 

a 1000 Juliana 4^0 (Gr.)p2r ic £wi)>e me hysHcre eerprase 
ne ^^ewende. a 1200 Moral Ode 6 penne icn me bi-penche 
wel sare ich me adrede. <2x225 Leg. Kath, 480 Ich.. toe 
me him to lauerd. -CX386 Chaucer Pars. T. P23S, I pur- 
posed fermely to shryue me. c 1570 Pride d* Lowl. (1842) 
61 Thinking to me they meant to gone us by, 1665 Hooke 
Microgr. Prefi f, I provided me a Tube of Brass. , 1703 
Rowe Ulyss. ir. i, Methought 1 found me. by a murmVing 
Brook. . 1819 Keats La Belle Dame 44 And I awoke, and 
found me here. 1859 Tennyson Marr, Geraint 2S1 Where 
can I get me harbourage for the night? 2867 Macfarren 
Harmony vi. (2876) 209, I must content me with the bare 
statement 

6. Fot the itotninalive. a. Chiefly predicative ; 

as subject now only dial, and vulgar. ' ’ 

In uneducated speech commonly used where the pron.' 
forms with another pron. ora.sb. the subject of a plural verb. 

a 1500 in ArnoldeC 5 r»/L (1812)108 Be it knowen toalmen 
by theis preseniis me, T.’H. of Oxenford glouar, ordeyne 
[etc.]. 1519 in Charters, etc. Peebles (2872) 49 Be it kennit 
tyll all men be thir present lettercs, me James Baroune 
grantis me to haif rasawit [etc.]. 2591 Shaks. Tsoo Gent. 11. 
hi. 25 Oh, the dogee is me, and I am my selfe. 2733 Swift 
ApoL Wks. 1755 1 V. I. 209 To dine with her ! and come at 
three! Impossible! it can’t be me. 2758 Goldsm. Mem. 
Prot. (1895) I. 201 There was left surviving only me. 2865 
Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. vhi, Me and Mrs. Bomn stood the poor 
girl’s friend. 1886 Besant Childr. Gibeon n. xxvii, We’re 
an easy-going.lot,me and myfriends. 2893 [see Him 3]. 
b. After as, than. 

2606 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl. 111. ill 24 Is she za tall a.s me? 
2748 Richardson Clarissa I. x. 58 , 1 am fitter forthis world 
than'you, you for thc^ next than me. 2804 Byron Let. 
2 Nov., Ibrd Delawarr is considerably younger than me. 

. fc. In the absolute participial construction, Ol^sl 
CX450 tr. De Imxtatiane iii.’v. 69 These folke, me be>mg 
displesed (L. me els adversante), ofie tymes fallen into gret 
temptacions. 2671 Milton Samson 463 Dagon hath pre- 
sum’d, Me overthrown, to enter lists with God. - 

7 . In various exclamatory uses, without definite 

syntactical relation to the context. \ ' 

a. . In interjectional phrases, as me I Aytne! 

0 me! Dear me! 'F Fore me! f God^s me! etc. • 

See also Body jA 4, God 8 b. ■ 

2589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 66 Ay me vnhappie. iSpx- 

28^ (see Ay 2J. 2601 B. Jonson Poetaster i, i, Godsa’.me I 
2607 Shaks. Cor. i. i. 124 What then? Fore me, this Fellow 
speakes, x6io [see O 2). 263* Rowley Worn, never vext 
IV, 59 Rob. O me my shame 1 I )cnow that voyce full well. 
Jbid.CioQ me.'rainc Vncle secs me ! 2798 in Spirit Pub, 
C1799) H. 216 Dear me! O la! Good me! 2819 
Keats St. Agnes yXx, Alas me I flit I Flit like a ghost away. 

b. In imitation of Latin uses (e.g. me ttiiserum!). 

. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 73 Me miserable I which way shall 
X file Infinite wraath,andinfinitedespaire? 1889 Browning 
Pope ^ Net iii, -‘Unworthy me!' he sighs: ‘From fisher’s 
drudge to Church's prince — it is indeed a rise 

c. Insurprised interrogation « ‘ Do you mean me?* 
x6oo Shaks. A'. Y. L. i. iii. 44 And get you from our Court. 

Ros. Me Vncle. ' Duk. You Cosen. 1760 Foote Minor \u. 
(2767) 72 ^yhat says your father ! , Sir Will, jle ! Oh, I’ll 
shew you in an instant. 178* Miss Burney Cecilia iv. vii, 
Then, turning to Miss Larolles, * Don't you dance?’ he 
said. * Jle ? * cried she, embarrassed, * yes, 1 believe so.’ 

d. Vulgarly, and me -, , . = * especially con- 
sidering that I am 

Cf. the similar use of/, as in Bums Banks o* Boon, And 

1 sae weary, fu' o* care. ' - ■ . , .* • 

28x2 Mar. Edgeworth Absentee sa. Which v'ould be hard 
on us and me a widow. 1864 G. Meredith Emilia xv, And 
twenty shindies per dime we’ve been havin’, and me such a 
placable body, if ye’ll onnly let m’ explode. '/ 

e. F'ollowed by an inf. in exclamations of surprise 
or indignation at some proposal or statement. 

So F. moi. The nom. I is considered more grammatical. 
2885 J* K. Jerome On the Stage 26 * Me ! me pay ! * 1 ex- 
claimed, rendered ungrammatical by surprise, ‘what for?’ 

8. quasi-jA Personality, individuality; Ego. 

iBzS Carlyle Misc. (1857) 1 . 86 Haunted and blinded by 

some shadow ofhis own little Me. 2855 Bain Senses ffjut. 
m i. § 12 A not me as opposed to the me 'of passive'sensi- 
biluy and thought, 

tMe, itidcf. pron. Obs. Also 4 ma. [A fnrther 
redneed form of Men pron., weakened from Man 
pron.} = One 21.’ ' 


■etijs ^Lamb. Him. ij Hit is riht Vt me h-m 
azzisAucr. R. 5. pus, ofte, use me sSi, onut'f, 5 ?'i 
muchel. C13B0 Aif =828 Ma caip me GjdI??; 

BorRoygne. 1426 Audelay Pomts u To do as thou wife 
me dud by the. c 1483 Ca^on Z)m/F^2,«6/2oThm2tsTh 
ben vsed after the hous. Of tvhiche me may not be 
tiffe, ? int. or conj. Obs. [Of . obscure 
some have compared the MDu., MLG. wrn ‘bet’ 
(whence Dal nun, Sw. man in the same sensei 
but it is doubtful whether this is -connected.] A 
particle (exclamatory or adversative) employed 
(mainly in texts of the ‘Katherine group ') (0 
introduce a question, or (less commonly) a state- 
ment: = ‘lo’, ‘■"'hy’.. 

a 1223 Leg Kath. 327 Me hivat is mare madschlpe penfot 
to leuen on him. a 1240 UreUun in Call. Mecii 

he fol chapmon pe bup deore a wac ping [etc.], 

Mea, Sc. vari.nnt:of Mo (= more) Obs. 
Meace, Meach, obs. ff. Mess A; Miche. 
tSXea'COCk. Obs. Forms: 6maycooke,mey. 
cooke, meoook(e, meicoeke, 6 - 7 meaeook(e. [Of 
obscure origin : perh. orig. a name of some bird (cf 
quot.'is7s). (The suggestion that it is f. Mek 0, 
is untenable.)] 

' 1 . An effeminate person ; a coward, weakling. 

. 1526 Ptlgr. 'Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 69 b, He sholdc be no 
cowarde,nomaycocke.nofearfullpersonetbatdarenolhjage 
enlerpryse. 1363-87 Foxe ,. 4 . 4 A/. (1396) 394/2 [The bishop) 
rebuked the mator and bis brethren for mecocks and das- 
lards. _ 1373 B. B. Afpius 4- Virginia E, As stout as 2 
Stockefish, as meeke as a mecocke. 1390 Tarltods RcA 
Purgat. '39 Shee found fault with him, because he eni 
a meacocKe and a milkesoppe. 1640 Gufthorne HeU 
lander ir.' Wka 1874 I. 98 fhey are like my husband, 
meere meacocks verily. 1719 D’Urfey IHlh (1872) IV. it 
For my part I will no more be such a Meacock To deal mtii 
the plumes of a Hyde-Park Peacock- 1834 Sir H. I'aflor 
A rtevelde in. ii, A bookish nursling of themonks— a meacock! 
2 . ez/Zi-tX. passing info adj. Effeminate; cowardly. 
1387 Churchyard IVorth. fFh/« (1876)41 Yonder elTemi. 
nate and meycocke people. 1601 Chester Zore’i Mari, 
(N. Shaks. Soc.) 39 Let vs glue onset on that meac^e 
Nation. 1639 G. Daniel Vervic. 176 Shall .; WarvvieVe 
keepe The strength of Caliice? meacocke King, yousi«pe 
Mead^ (mfd). Forms: a. I medo, meodn, 

3- 7 mede, 4 jneed, 'meode, 5 med, meyde, 6 
meads, 6-7 Sc. meid, 6- mead, d- 3-4 msth, 

4- 5 meeth, 4-6 methe, 6 meedth, 6-7 meathe, 

6-8 meath. [Com. Teut. and Aryan : OE. mtodii 
str. masc. = OFris., MLG., MDn. nude (Du. 
mede, mee), OHG. mein, mitu (MHG, wtft, 
met, mod.G. met)',- ONi. migtS-r (Da. mifd, Sw. 
mjSd), Gothic *midu-s (not recorded exc. in Gi, 
transcription as pt’Bos, given by Piiscns as the name 
at the Hunnish court a.d. 448 for the drink which 
there took the place of wine) OTent. *medu-:i- 
OAiyan *medhu~s ; cf. Skr. mddhu cent., honey, 
sweet drink, OSl. medii honey, wine, Lith. mida-s 
inead, inedits honey,-' Gr. /itffu wine, OIrish mid, 
genit. meda, Welsh -meifif. The word may have 
been orig. an elliptical use of an adj. meaning 
‘ sweet ’ ( = Skr. mddhu adj.). , 1 

,The P forms may be partly from ON. and partly nom 
Welsh; with regard to the latter cC - the , adoption iroin 
Welsh of the synonymous (but unrelated) MetheclinJ 
An alcoholic liquor made by fermenting a mixture 
ofhoney and water: also called 
The distinction, alleged in quot. 2609 (under was proo* 
merely a figment of the writer's own. 

0. Beowulf 604 (Gr.) GasJ> eft, se J^e mot, to me^ mooij. 
a 2000 Riddles xxl. 22 (Gr.) pser hy meodu drlncaa c**®5 
Lay. 6928 Ah longe leouede here Cherin, mucbel he dronK 
mede [fxays me|>] and win. 2390 Earl Derby s ExfiO- 
(Camden) 43, xxiiij barelHs de meed, c 2460 Towneley h'Py 
xxvlii. zzx It is swetter then med. 2483 
Meyde [A. Methe), idromellum, medus, medo. ' .* 

Long tr. Barclay's Argenis i. xviiL 49 By occasion o* 
Mead, they fell into talke of Bees. 271a Addison .S/w. 
No. 383 r 6 A' Masque . . ashed him if he would dnOK » 
Bottle of Mead with her? 2767 Mrs, Glasse Cookery bv?’ 
353 How to make mead. /bid. 374 To make white . 
2^2 T. Hardy Tess II. 62, 1 , found the mead . . extrcmti 
alcoholic. . .T. Up 

p. cizys [see a]. • r 2386 Chaucer Millers T. 194^ 
sente hire pyraient Meetn and spyced Ale, ^* 449 “^. 
Repr, I. XX. 121 Without sidir and wijn and meeth, men 
wommen my3te lyue ful long. ' -*577 Gooce Heresoot 
Husb. ii; (1586) 58 b. They say they .will be vene 
if the seede besteeped in meedth., 2609 C. 

Afon. (2634) 262 Meth or Hydromel i-s of-twoWrts, 
weaker .and the stronger (Mtoc and Metha^n*. « 7 .^ 
Milton Hist. Mosc. i. Wks. 2851 VIII. 4So^trDnn^ »J 
better, -being sundry sorts of Meath. 1747 'Mijs. vb 

Li/eSf C0rr.(i862) II. 463 He beg:s a thousand acknowledge- 
ments to you for all favours, particularly the meath. 

b. transf. {a) poet, nonce-use guot.J. W 
Now applied to several made bever^es, * 

*a sweet drink charged with carbonic 
flavored with some syrup, as sarsaparilla (6^ 
Diet. ‘iSgo). ' " 

■1667 Milton A A. V. 345 FordnnkthcGnipc_Shecnislit!. 

inoffenFive mouit, and lueathes From many a beme. 

C. attrib. and Comb., chiefly ctrc’i' or //»«• 
terms relating to' Teutonic antiquities, as 
horn ; -mead-bench (OE. medubptc), a 
a feast when mead was drunk; mead-hall 1^.. 
meduheall), a banqueting hall. Also t moad-in , 
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inn Avhere mead is the beverage sold ; uiead- 
■wine, a home-made ' wine ’ ptepared from mead. 

« i86a Hook Lives Ai/s. I. v. i8i NobJes left their halls and 
the •mead'bench. ■ x88x Green of Eug. 173 The 

leader, .gave them, .a seat in his '•mead halt 1870 Morris 
Earthly Edr.-W, m. 391 Shun the *mead-hom- 1621 Bur- 
ton Atidi. McL I. iL n. ii. (1651) 74 pe merry together. .as 
our modern Muscovites do in their *Mede-Inns.' x8o4'^ 
Syd. Smith Mor, Philos. (1850) 248 Every clerg>Tnan's wife 
jnakes •mead-wine of the honey. , 

. SIea<d ^ (mfd). Now foet, and dial. • Forms : 
-1 mffid, Anglian zn^d, 5 med, 3-6 mode, 4 maied, 
4, 6 nieed(e, 5 Sc. meide, 5-6 Sc. meid, 6 mydde, 
)6-7 meade, 6- mead. £OE. ntxd str. fern.:— 
•OTent. type *mkdw & : see Mi^\row, , 

; By phonetic law the w was dropped in the nom. sing, in 
OE., and retained in the other forms. Although the regular 
inflexion is the more common, the oblique cases and pi. are 
‘sometimes found assimilated to the nom. sing., as gen, and 
dat. mide (dat. also utida as from a ■tt-stem), pi. vtxdal\ 

= Meadow j. 

• ' c tooo in Napier O. E. Glasses sAsS Praia^ i. uiridiiatesy 
mjeda. a 1*50 Oiol d* Night. 438 pe blostme ginne}? springe 
and sprede Beohe ine treo and ek on mede. cxzpo Becket 
•1722 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 156 In ane Mede J)at men cleopiez 
3uyte ‘ be traiiores mede 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1x255 Sir 
Jon giffard fram brumesfeld puder sone com To he castle 
med wipoute toun. .^1386 Chaucer Prol. 8g Embrouded 
was he, as it were a mede Al ful . of fresshe floures, 
whyte and rede. xsoS Dunbar Tua tnariit IVemen 514 
And all remufiit the myst, and the meid smelUt. 155* 
Turner Herbal i.'B v, The second (kind of garlick] groweth 
in myddes and feldes in euery cuntre. 1573 Tusser Hxnb. 
(7878) 795 Riuers sweete along the jneedes. sbes Shaks. 
Lears, i. 66 Of all these bounds.. With plenteous Rtuers, 
and wide-skirted Meades We make thee Lady. x6ia Dray- 
ton xii. 160 A goodly mead, which men there call 
the Hide, 17x3 C’tess Winchilsea jl/i'jc. 292 The 

loos’d Horse;. Comes slowly grazing thro' th’ adjoining 
Meads. 1799 W. Tookc Eiew Pussian Etnf>, 1 . 73 Arti- 
iidal meads, as not deemed necessary^ are unusual rSxa 
Brackenridge Views Louisiana (1814) 105 These^ natural 
meads. 1896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad^ v, Oh may 1 
squire you round the meads And pick you posies gay ? 

'hb. Meadow-land; s=MEADOwib, Obs. . 

1297 R, GloWc. (Rolls) 3887 In he oher half beh Crete w'odes 
lese it mede al so. 1455 Rolls oj[ Parli. V, 3x3/1, vii acres 
of Mede,Iiggyng in the Mede beside the Brigge. i6jro Cann. 
Col.Rec. (1852)11. 133 This Court grants Mr. Benjamin Fenn, 
two hundred and fifty acres of land, whereof there may be 
thirty of mead. 

. c. .and Comb.^z.% + mead-gavel, a rent 

for meadow land; mead grass, meadow grass, 
esp. JPoa pra£ensis\ mead ground, meadow land j 
mead-month, quasi'crch., an alleged OE. name 
for- July; i* mead-rattle, app, ground ivy or 
speedwell ; f mead silver (see qnot). 

1235-53 Rentalia Glasion, (Somerset Rec. Soc.) 54 Hit 
qui solvunt *Medgavel. 1778 (W. Marshall] Minutes 
“Agric.^ Digest 66 Cut Clover early, — •Meadgrass late, 
1453 in Trevelyan Papers (Camden) 22 With viij acr, of 
^meade'grounde. 1571 in W. H. Turner Rce. Oxford 

(x8^) 336 Pyve acres of meade ground lying in Botley 
meade. 1681 W..Rodertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693)584 In 
^mede month; Hay lime. . 17x4 Fortescue- Aland 
tue*s Ahs. Lim. Mon. Notes it6 July was called Msede- 
mana'S, Mead^Afon/h.' 1849 Lytton A'. Ari/inrvtu, xiv, 
Roved the same pastures when the Mead-month smil'd. 
CX450 Aiphita (Anecd, Oxon.) 28/x Catnepiteos..tiel ger- 
viandria maior. .angl. *medera{ele. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer 
(ed. 2) s-v. CohJtam, The parishioners pay no tithe-hay^ but 
a composition . . of irf. an acre, which is called •Mead Silver. 
Mead, obs. form of Meed sb. 

Meaddowe, obs, form of Meadow. 

Mender (mrdai). dial. [repr. OE. nneSerc =* 
MDu., MLG. mader, vteder^ OHG. snddari (MHG. 
inddxrcy mod.G. vtahder^ mdhder) OTeut. type 
*m^farJo-Zy f. the sb. represented in OE, ntxb Math 
A mower. 

a xooo Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 235/3 Falcarius. i.falcife> 
rens, net jdtei/era^ sibberend, iiel mapre. Ibid. 237/35 
Fenisece, ?i8.. Old Song in N, d- Q. xsC Ser. 

(x 8S4) X. 480 The meader walks forth with his scythe on his 
Shoulder. 1864 E. Cornw. Words in Jrxil. Roy. List. 
Comw. Mar. 38, ATeader^ a mower. 

' Meader, obs. fonh of Madder 'j ^.2 ’ 

Meadow (me*di?n), Forms; i sing, (oblique 
cases) m^dw©7 m^dwa,//. m&dwafSmeduwe, 
3-4 midu, 3-5 medwe, 3-6 medewe, 4-5 medou, 
medoe, medew, 4-6 medo,. 4-7 3nedow(e, -5 
medue, meedewe, inyd©w(e, 5-6 middow, 6 
medoy, jne(a)ddow0, myddoe, ‘6-7 middow, 
meadowe, 7 Sc. meadou, "6- , meadow. :[repr. 
OE. inkdwt oblique case of mxd str- fem. (see 
Mead'-);— OTeut,type*7/;i?att'<f:— pre-Teut.*77;c/wa, 
f. root *ine~ (whence Mow vf ). . 

The precise formal equiralent docs not occur in any other 
Teut. lang., but cognate -words of similar, meaning are 
OFris. tnide. ODu. vtada (Franck), MDu.. MLG. vtade, 
early mod.Du. matie (now mali^ AIHG. tnate^ nuztte 
(mod.G. nuttie). See also Math ji.t) i . 

• 1 . Originally a piece of land permanently- covered 
with grass which is mown for use as hay.' .'In later 
use often extended to include any piece of grass 
land, whether- used .for cropping; or- pasture; and 
in some districts applied esp. to n. tract of low 
well-watered ‘ground; usually near a river. 

Lease In Birch CetriuL Sajr. III. 552 A» roedwa be- 
neooan h®ni hllj>e. .cxzos Lay. 1942 Comes heo seowen 


.-medeweh heo meowen. Ibid. 48x7 Meduwen and mores 
.& ha haeje muntes, exapoA’, L 214/497 A fair 

j,Medwe he sai^ with swetc floures. , <i X3W Csirsor M. 4573 
In hat medu sa lang h^i war etten J^i had it erihe hare. 
13. . E. E. Alia. P. B. i76r pe myst dryues Por^ pe Jyst 
of he lyfte> hi h® ipj medoes. 1390 Gower Conf II. 327 
Nature. .Wole. .With herbes and with floures l>othe The 
feldes and the medwes clothe. C1400 Sos^ Roland 306 
Amonge medos, and moris, & evj’Il ^nkis. • c 1400 Maun* 
DEV. (Roxb.) xxxiii. 148 All he tymes of h® ^ere er. .haire 
mydews grene. c 1430 SyrGeyter. (Roxb.) 5653 Comen was 
■ the king of kinges And armed m the middow rode. .1463 
Bury Wills (Camden) 34 The medw'e.at Babwelle. 1488 
Act 4 Hen. VI f c, 15 § 2 Divers pastures and medues. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 74 The dayes of this 
ivorlde be but transitory, as the /loure of 3^ medowe. xsst 
Turner Herbal \. Bviij, Althea .. groweth naturally in 
watery & marrish myddoes. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s 
'Cotntn. 220 Beyng brought fobrthednto a m'eddowe and 
. stripped naked, they were slayne eche one;, 1588 Shaks. 
L, ,L. L. V. ii. 907 l^die-smocices all siluer white, Do paint 
'the 'Meadow'es with delight. '1589 \n Exch. Rolls Scoil. 
•XXII. 26 The landis of the Kingis medo besyde Edinburgh. 
x6xi Mure 'Misc. Poenis 1 53 A blooming meadou. 1634 
W. Tirwhyt tr. Batzads Lett. (vol. IJ 77, I* march into a 
‘Meddow. 17x7 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Abhf Conti 
•29 May, The rest of our journey was through fine painted 
•meadows. 1846 J. Bax-tcr Libr. Pract. Agrie. (ed. 4) 1 . 370 
The proper grasses which constitute the produce of the 
richest permanent pastures and meadows. 

transf. fig. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. i«. J. 125 Looking 
all downewards to behold our cheekes How they are stain’d 
in meadowes, yet not dry With miery slime left on them by 
a flood. - X777 (see JIeander V. r b). ^ ■ . . . 

b. Land used for meadows ; ‘ meadow land 
CXZ 23 O. E, Chron. an. 777 (MS. E), Mid I^svve & mid 
masdwe. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 75 Alle mad he 
wasteyn, pastur,medow,& korn. 1532 (Surtees) 

VI. 31, 16 acres of meadow in Kellome. Rec. DedhaWy 
Mass. (1892) III. 2t He shall haue for a Fearme. .soe much 
medowe & vpland as shalbe sufficient. 1799 J. Robert- 
son Agric. Perth 204 It is perhaps more proper to name 
all land, from which hay is taken, meadow. 1846 M^^Cul- 
LocH-rfcc. Brit. A#«/7Vc(i854)1. 181 Above 500,000 [xc, acres] 
are arable, meadow, and pasture. 

2 . N. America, a. A low level tract of uncul- 
tivated grass land, esp. along a river or in marshy 
regions near the sea. 

1670 D. Denton Descr. New York (1845) ^4 After-skull 
River puts into the main Land on the West-side, . .There is 
wery great Marshes or Medowson both sides of it, excellent 
good land. 1778 T. Hutchins Descr. Virgiytia, etc. 14 
On the North-west and South-east sides of the Ohio.. are 
extensive natural mcadoivs, or Savannahs. ^79 D. Liver- 
.ifORE ftnl. in Coll, N. Hampshire Hisi. Soe. (1850) VI. 
3x6 The intervale or meadow extends four miles from the 
banks of the river. x88t E. H. Elwell in Cell. Maine 
.Hist. Soe. (1887) IX. 2x4 It was the fertility of these meadows 
which attracted the adventurers of a century nga 

b. Beaver meadow, the rich, fertile tract of 
land left dry above a demolished beaver dam. 

X784 M. Cutler in Lifey etc. (1888) I. xoo A swamp,' or 
.beaver meadow, in which Ellis river takes its. rise. 1836 
Baekii'oods of Canada 144 AM these are found on tbeplains 
and beaver-meadows, /o/rf. 239. ■X863 Miss E. H. Walshe 
Cedar Creek xit. 92 'IVhy is that green flat called a beaver 
meadow?., Well, they say that long ago beavers dammed 
up the current in suca places as this (etc.]. 

' 3 , a, * An ice-field or floe on which seals herd *. 
b. ' A feeding ground of fish’ {Cent. Diet. 1890). 

1877 Ref. U. S. Fish, Coymniss. (1879) 541 The 'fishing 
grounds*, ‘cod-meadow.s', have an extent of about 200 geo- 
graphical miles in length, and 67 miles mbreadth, 

4 . attrib. and Comb. • . - ’ 

a. Obvious combinations, as meadcav^base, ’’croft, 

-Jieldf -fieweTt ~gale, •hay, Heel, -lot, ~man, ‘road, 
•side, -swell, -verse, -watering. ‘ 

7832 Ten.vyson -Pal. of Art ii, A huge CTag-pJatform,.. 
whose ranged ramparts bright From great broad •meadow- 
bases of deep grass Suddenly scaled the lighL 18x2 W, 
Tennant Anster F. ft, Ixrii, Anon uprises. .On the green 
loan and ’meadow-crofts around, A town of tents. 1822 
J. Wilson Lights SfShad. Scot. Life 37 Dancing all day 
like a butterfly in a *meadow-fieId. X492 Kyman Poems 
Ixxxiv.- 3 in Archiv Stud. neu. S/r. LXXXIX, 253 As 
*medowe floures of swete odoures. Coleridge Anc, 

Alar. VI. xii, It fann’d my cheek. Like a *meadow-gaIe 
of spring. 1733 -Tull Horse^Hoeing Husb. xiv. 180 If 
?Meadow.Hay cannot have good Weather to be cut [etc.]. 
1856 Fanner's Afag. Jan. 36 As much phosphate cf lime. . 
as -though he consumed meadow-hay. 2877 Blackmore 
A w/ra:IL-xl.'288 The •meadow-leet.’.was ary as usual, , 
1637 Boston Ree, (1877) H- 2t It is agreed that Mr, Atherton : 
Hauigh shall have,. the rest of Bretheren’s *meadow Lotte 
there. x8So World sg Sept 15 The fanners and *n)eadow- 
men seem to entertain no objection to p^eople wandering., 
amongst the mowing-grass. 1879 Geo. Eliot Coll. Break/. 
P. 825 Watched with half clo^ ejres The *meadow-road. 
1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. xcviiL xip They lay alonge by 
afayre *medowe syde,and made a great dyke about their 
host. 1835 Browning Paracelsxts v, 137 The gulf rolls like 
a *meadow-swell, o’erslrewn With ravaged boughs. ,i^8 
Herrick Hesfer., Parting Verse Poems (1869) X49 Herrick 
shall make the *meddo\v-verse for you., 18x3 Sir H. Davv 
Agrie. CJietn. L (18x4) 24 •Meadow-watering„acts not only 
by supplying useful moisture to the grass, but [etc.].. 

b. Prefixed to the names of animals regarded as 
denizens of meadow land ; as meadow ant, the 
small British ant, Lasiasflavit 5 \ meadow bird = 
Bobolink (Bartlett Diet. Amer. 1859) ? meadow 
brown (butterfly), a common British butterfly, 
Hipparchia Jamra\ meadow chicken (see qnot.); 
meadow clapper, the salt-water marsh-hen ( Cent. 
Diet. 1S90); meadow crake, drake « Corn- 
CILVKE ; meadow crane-fly » Daddt-long-legs ; 


meadow fly, an American fire-fly ; meadow galli- 
nule Corn-crake ; meadow hen (see qnot. for 
mcadow-chickeii) •, meadow lark, (<z)=s T itlark; 
.{p) U.S. the grackle, Sittmella magtia ot Ittdovt^ 
ciana\ meadow mouse, any field vole {Arvicola ') ; 
meadow mussel, a mussel found in American salt 
.meadows, Modiola plicatnla (Cent. • Diet.); mea- 
,dow pipit = Titlark; f meadow rat, the field 
vole, Arvicola agrestrs; meadow snipe, (fi) ~ 
grass bird (see Grass 13) ; (^) £/, .S'.' the common 
American snipe, GaUinago Wihoni\ meadow 
'titling s= Titlark; meadow vole » meadow 
mouse ; meadow worm, the common earthworm, 
Ltimbricusderresiris or Agricola, 

■ 1879 Lubbock Sci. Lect. iv. 136 The yellow *meadow.ant 
keeps the underground kinds [of Aphides}. X720 Albin 
Nat.Hisi.Insecis On the ixthofJunecamethe^Meadow 
Brown Butterfly. 18x9 Samouelle Eniotnol. Comfend. 396 
Meadow brown butterfly, Hitparchia janira. 2893 New- 
ton Diet. Birds 530 *Meadaw<hicken and Aleadow-hen, 
names given in North America to more than one spedes ot 
Rail or (^oL 1833 Selby Illusir. Brit. Omith, II. 177 The 
*Meadow Crake . .affecting' rich meadow’s [etc.]. 1847 Ten- 
■NYSos Princess jv. 105 Marsh-divers, rather, maid, Shall 
croak thee sister, or the meadow-crake Grate her harsh 
kindred in the grass.' 1802 BiNGLEY> 4 «//;r. .BiVg.(i8i3) III. 
•310 The ^MeadowC^rane-fly, or Long-legs.' 1867 Emerson 
^ett. d* Soc. Aiftts vii. (187^) j8o Fresh and delicate as the 
bonfires of the '•meadow-flies. 1843 Varrell Brit. Birds 
I. p. xxiii, ■'[Meadow Gallinule. x6xi' Cotcrj, Aloueile de 
fre, the chit, or small •meddow-larke. 1863 Longf. IVo}’’ 
side Inn 1. Birds Killingw. 142 Is this more pleasant to 
you than the whirr Of meadow-lark and her sweet rounde- 
lay f 1^3 Newton Diet. Birds 512 The Meadow-Lark 
of America.. is an Icterus. i8ox Shaw ZooI. II. i. 81 
•Meadow Mouse. xBt. Cassells Nat. Hisi. \\\, T.)\t 

most abundant North American species is the Meadow- 
mouse (Arvicola ri/arius). 1^3 Leaflets Board of Agric. 
'(1S94) 2S Arvicola agrestis. Locally known as.. Meadow 
blouse. 1825 Selby ///wj/r’. Brit. Omith, 1 . 216 *Meadow 
Pipit or Tic X781 Pennant Hisi. Qtiadrup, II.‘46o *Mea- 
dowlRai). Afus agrestis. xZs%'£uzy>M'HGHist.Brit.Anwi. 
75 A ittthus\ pratensis. *Meadow Titling. 1863 C. St, JortN 
Nat.' Hisi. Aforay\r\^ex,Arvicolariparia. *Meadowvole. 
1787 Best Angling {fid. 2) 16 hlarsb, or •Meadow-worm. 

c. Prefixed to names ofplants, to denote varieties 
or species growing in meadows : often in book- 
names as a rendering of the Latin specific name 
pratensis, -ense, as in meadow barley, clover, erauds 
bill, dock, pea, sage, trefoil, vetchling\ also in 
meadow beauty (see qnot.); meadow-bell, the 
harebell ; meadow campion, the Ragged Robin; 
Lychnis Fhs-eucnli (Britten & Holland 1886)5 
meadowcrG8s(seeCR£SS 1 b); meadow orocus« 
meadow 5affro)t{'BniitTi 8c Holland) ; ineadowfern, 
a North American shrnb, Myrica Comptonia (Cent, 
Diet. 1890); meadow fescue (see Fescue 4); 
meadow ^oy 7 b.u = Marsh mallow (Britten & 
Holland) ; meadow grass, any one of the 
grassesof the genus/’ija, esp. P. pratensis', meadow 
TSiSxdtaotysn..Agarictt5caynpestriS', meadow orchis, 
Orchis Morio', meadow parsnip (see Parsnip 
2 ) ; meadow pine, Pinus cubensis (of the southern 
U.S.); meadow pink, (a) = Ragged Robin; (^) 

5= ATaiden pink (see Maiden 10 b) ; meadow(^s) 
queen « Meadow-sweet (cf. queen of the mea- 
dow(s. Queen sb. 6 b) ; meadow rhubarb, rue, 
Thalictrtcm Jlavtwi (Britten & Holland); also 
alpine meadow rue =* Feathered Columbine (sed 
Columbine sb.^ 3) ; meadow saffron, Colchi- 
cum autuvinah', meadow (pepper) saxifrage 
(see Saxifrage). 

1866 Treas. Bot. 'jz'j/i *AIead(nu Beauiy, an American 
name for Rhexta. Ibid. 972/2 Commonly called Deer-grass, 
or Meadow-beauty. 1827 G. Darley Sylvia 136 Like soft 


537 eor^ $elde> not fruit as hit wont was, Of corn of pg 
feld ne of he medewe-gras, 2597 Gerarde Herbal i. L i 
Common Medow grasse batb.very smalt tufts of rootes. 
1840 J. Buel Fanner's Co/np. 232 The red meadow-grass 
{Poaaguaiica), X884 Leisure Hour Nov. 703/2 The popu- 
lar name of the common edible agaric is everywhere 'the 
*inca.dow mushroom ’. x866. Treas. Bet., *hIcadow-<7rchis. 
1882 Garden 4 Feb. 8i/x The common Meadow Orchis. .is 
not to be found wild eveo’wbere. 1884 Sargent Rep. 
Forests Amer. Uofh Census IX-) 202 Pinus Culensis .. 
Slash Pine. . .*MeadowPine. X785 Martyn RenisseafsBot. 
xix. (1794) 276 *Meado\v Pink. Lychnis Jlcs atculi. 1625 
B. JONSON Patfs Annrvers., Star'd with >*eIlow.goIds 
•Meadowes Queene. x 663 Wilkins Real Char, it. >''• 54 -* 
83 *Meadow Rue. .1863 Bari.vc-Gould Iceland T90 I ne 
tremulous dancing flowers of the Alpine mcMow rut i5S4 
Gardening I llustr. 8 Nov. 425/2 Allied to Columbines are 
the Meadow Rues. 1578 Lyte Dodoens m. 3 Wi 

•Medowe Saffron ..is found .. about Bath .n Englande. 
xBjS tr. H. e.e« ZUmssm's Cre/- 
seed-capsules of the meadow-saffron- . x 685 Plot P 

356 Produces the *M€ddow-trefoUe.. ■■ 

d- Special Comb.: meadow freen (see qnot.}; 
meadow ground, (fl)ground latddowiynmeadow; 

(P) prairie land; 

meadoar-ore, bogiron ora (^LfflOKiTE) ;nieadoTr 
thatch coarse crass or rnsh used for thatching. 

leal Kikwau EUt»- 2) I. aS -Mea^w preen 

live^gmn, in which however the yeWow predominares. 
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-MEADOW. 


MEAGBENESS. 


- js23 FiTZHEiB.i'i/if.' ab, Lowe groundes *medowe groundes 
• and marsshe groundes for hey. i6d7 Milton P, xi. 644 

A Band. .drives A herd of Beeves.. From a fat Meddow 
■ground. j8oz Wonosw. Aarifi. ‘ Hire, on ournaitve soil', 
-Those boys who in yon meadow-ground In white-sleeved 
•shirts are playing. 1653 Early -f -Mass^ 

(1884) 20 Wee Covenant to lay out *Meddow Lands. 2844 
Disraeli Coningshy iv, Ui) A broad meadow land. 1B17 
Thomson Aiuf. Cliim. (ed. 5) HI- 478 ’htodoiy Ore. 1430- 
31 Durham Acc. Rolls (Suttees) 23t Empcio. tignorum, 
straminis, et *Medewthak. 

Meadow (ipe’df®), P- prec.] Irons. To 
devote (land) to the production of grass. 

1768 [\V. Donald'sosI Life Sir S. Safshnlt II. xxiv. 191 
By meadowing a great deal, and feeding a little, they im- 
"poverish the land. 1865 Trollope Belton Est, ili, I didn t 
know you ever meadowed the park, 2885 Laiv.Uwies 
28 Mar. 384/2 During this .period they [grass lands] were 
neither meadowed, grazed, nor cropped. • 

+ Tifl[ea<*dowa<get 0 ^^- [f* Meadow sb, + -aoe.j 
(S ee qaot.) A 

- 1622 CoTCR.. Preage, hledowagej or, a'freedonie to put 
cattell into other mens medowes. 

'USeadowedy ///• <7. [f. Meadow sh. or v.' 
-ED.] Having, or cultivated as, meadow land. 

Tennyson {Morte d' Arthur z 62 )h: 3 sdecA'Uieado 7 t}]di para- 
syntheiically f. Meadow jA, in imitation of Gr.^a^uAeipwi', 
i670./l//irr.C2/, AVc. lV.n.461 Plantation. .exceedingwell 
meadowed. 2831 J. Wilson Unimore\\.3.^^ That meadow’d 
plain as green as emerald. ^ x888 Har/cr's Mag, Apr. 735 
The Gulf has eaten three miles into her meadowed land. 

ltteadowerCnie'd< 7 U 9 i). [f. Meadow jA. 0171,4* 
-erI.] ‘ One who waters meadow-lands to increase 
or preserve their verdure * (Ogilvie Suppl, 1855). 
Meadowing (nie’di)nii]),7'^/. sb, [f. Meadow.] 

1 . Land used or suitable for the growth of a crop 
of grass. Also attrib, 

CXS98 in Harwood Lichfield (1806) 385, ij closes and j 
piece of meadowing. 26x1 CoTcn., Preir, to make Medow- 
ing of; to turne into Medow. 2630 Plymouth Col, Pec, 
(1855I 1. 110 Prouided he be allowecf meddowing elswhere 
in lue thereof. 2732 Pennsylv, Gas. 32 July-7 Aug. 4A 
A very good Plantation.. with plentiful Meadowing fit for 
the Scythe. 2844 yrnl. P. Agric, Soc, V. i. 108 On leaving 
Dunham I observed some good meadowing. 

attrib,^ x6zz SPEED Theat. Gi. Brit. xix. (1614) 37/1 
Meadowing-pastures upon both sides of the river Came. 
167s Providence (/?. /.) Pec. (1893) IV. 39 Ye two shares of 
ye meaddoing ground. 

2 . The action of cnliivating meadow land. 

2735 Pennsylv. Gas. 15-22 Mar. sjs Several Tracts of 
good Land . . good Part of it fit for Meadowing. 18^ 
Morning Post ^ Feb. 2/1 Less valu.able land, worthless for 
the purpose of meadowing, would be left. 

aittib. 2706 Washinctom Let. Writ. 1892 XIII. 239, 

I am altogether in the farming and meadowing line. ' ‘ 

t Mea'dowisli, a. Obs, [f. Meadow sb. 4- 
-ISH.] Resembling meadow. 

x668 isi Cent, Hist. Springfield, Mass, (1899) II. 98 The 
Town granted unto Abell ^Vngbt. .ffourteen acres of Med- 
dowish Land up the Little River. 2681 Plymouth Col. 
Rec. (1837) VII. 238 Which fence stood on the said Wood- 
worth swampy, meddowtsh land. 

Meadowless (me-duules), a. [f. Meadow sb. 

+ -LESS.] Lacking meadows. 

^ 2887 Century Mag. Dec. 272 The bare rocks, meadowless 
inclines, and treeless shores of Galilee. 

Meadow-sweet (me-douswu). [f. Meadow 
sb. + Sweet a. (The earlier form was Mead- 
sweet,)] The rosaceous plant Uhnaria^ 

common in moist meadows and along the banks 
of streams, growing on erect, rigid stems to a, height 
of about two feet, with dense heads of creamy 
white and highly fragrant flowers. . In the U. S. 
applied to another species, .S’. salicifoUa, 

*53 ® Palsgr. 244/1 Medowe swete herbe. 2597 [see Mead* 
,*688 R. Holme Armoury n.'97/i Queen of the 
Meadows, or Meadow sweet, or Mead sweet. 2856 Lever 
i^Uirtins o/Cro* M. 306 The odour of the white thorn and 
the meadow-sweet. 

n/Zr/A 2^0 Hood Kilmansegg, Honeymoon xxl, O blessed 
nature . .Who does not sigh for its meadow-sweet breath ? 

Meadow-wink (me-dtmwiqk). U.S, hcah [f. 
Meadow sb, + ivink (? echoic).] =: Bobolink. 

2884 Codes A O' M Avier. Birds (ed. 2] 400 Dolichonyx 
c^iwn/r.. Bobolink. Meadow-wink. Skunk Blackbird.' 

• Meadowy (me*d<jni) , a. [f. Meadow sb. 4* -y 1 .] 
Resembling a meadow. 

' 2598 FLORiOj^/a^CTW, medowle, IKrge, bleach, fieldie. 
x6xa Drayton Poly^olb. x. 94 Thy full and j'outhfull breasts, 
which in their meadowy pride, Are brancht with riuery 
veines, Oleander-like tliat glide. 2774 Pennant 7'ourScotl. 
in 1772, 328 This terminates in a meadowy plain. 2803 
WoRDSW. iVaggoucr iv. 40 Yon meadowy bottom. 1872 
Palcrave Lyr, Poems 80 Miles ofmeadowj* splendour. 

Meadsman • (mPdzmren). dial, [f. mead's t 
genitive of Mead sb.'-^ + Man.] Hayward. 

2893 Mrs. Stapleton ThreeOxfiordsh.Parishes^ii Boats, 
using this towing-path pay toll to the meadsman. 
Meadsteaa; sec Merestead. 

.t Mea'dsweet. Obs. Forms: 5 medeswote, 
-sswte, 6 -swete, -sweete, 8 meadsweet, 6-8 
corruptly maidsweet. [app. f. Mead - 4- Sweet 
a,\ but it is possible that, as in MEADwoRT, the 
first clement may originally have been MeadI. 

The MDu. medesocie has the appearance' of being elymo*' 
lo.cically equivalent {mede occurs both for Mead ‘ honey- 
dnnk and for Mead 2 meadow), but it^me.Tnt ‘marigold', 
an application difllcult to reconcile with cither of these • 


etymologies. ’ Zedler Uixiversaldex. 1733, s.v, Barha^Ckprs, 
gives MedesUss and Medkraui as Ger. names for meadow- 
sweet, and also cites a latinized form ntedesusium from 
Cordus (16th c.).} • ’ ' • ■ 

s= Meadow-sweet. . ■ 

24^. Voc, in Wr.-Wfdcker 595/29 Melessa, medeswote. 
Ibid. Regina prati, medesewte. <:x45o Aiphita 

(Anecd. Oxon.) ^olstCitria^inellissa idevt.'angUce medswete 
uel bonrefair. 2578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxlx. 41 Medesweete 
or Medewurle..hath great, long brqde leaues like Egri- 
monic. 2597 Gerardc}y«A^t/ii. ccccii.886 Of Medesweete, 
or Quecne of the medowes. .. It is called.. in English Maide- 
sweelc [{1636) 1043 MeadeS'Sweet], Medowsweete, and 
Queeneofthe medowes. 2736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet., Ul- 
maria . , Meadsweet, or medewort [ed. 1783 meadwort] goat's 
beard. 2750 W.' Ellis Country Ilousew. 252 Maid-sweet 
that grows like a Kecks in wet Meadows, 
t Mea'dwort. Obs, 'Forms ; i medo-, mede- 
wyrt, s medwurt, 4, 8 medewort, 5 -wourth, 
6 -wurt, 5 medwor, -wert, 6 Sc, meduart, 
-wart, 6 medffiwart, medow wurt, 7.medowort, 
,8 meadwort. [OE. inedowyrt, f. medo Mead l 4 - 
y.(jyri WoRT^ plant; corresponding- to Sw. dial. 
mjdd'dri (and equivalents in Norw., l)a., mod.Icel.) ; 
possibly the flowers may have been used for flavour- 
ing mead. The first element was, however, early 
associated with Mead2 (_ Meadow), the confu- 
sion being Helped by the circumstance that another 
name for the plant was ‘ queen of the meadow * 
iX‘»regina prati, F. reine des pris, O.wiesenkdnigin, 
i>Si, 'e}tgdroHniit^. • ■ ... 

With regard to thepossibleuseofmeadow-sweetfor flavour* 
ing mead, cf. the statement in Zedler Hniversaldex. (2733) 
s.v. Barba-caprx, that the floivers were used to give to wine 
a flavour like that of malmsej'.] 

1. « MEADO^Y-S^VEET. 

cioooSax.Lceehd. II.70 2enime neojiowearde medowyrt, 
& lustmocaii. <^2265 Voc, Plants in Wr.-Wiilcker 555/8 
Regina, reine,' med wurt. <21387 Sinoit. Barthol, (Anecd. 
Oxon.) 29/2 .. medewort. Aiphita (ibid.) 

115/1 Melli5Sa,.,mtayNot, Ibid. 256/2 mede- 

wort. Ibid. 177/2 ScrophuZaria,..mt^\i^'s\. 2549 Compt, 
Scot, vi. 42 Than 'the scheiphyrdis vyuls .. godnt mony 
fragrant grenemeduart. 2s68ToRNER//<r/-^/i/in.80fMcde. 
wurt, or Medow wurt, or Medcswele. ,. It growelh about 
watersydes. <i2S78LiHDESAV^Pitscottie)C//z'<?«..S'ro/.(S.T.S ) 
1. 336 The fluir laid witht greine cheiittls witbt spraltis med- 
wartis and flouris. 2579 Langham Card. Health (1633) 388 
Medowort ; Drinke the decoction or powder of it to stop the 
laske. 2590 Spenser C* n* viii* 20. The metall first he 
mixt with Med«<vart,‘That no enchauntment from his dint 
might save. . 2736-83 [see Meadsweet]. . , 

+ 2 . ? Watercress. Aho women's meadwort. Obs, 
a 2400-50 Stockholm Med. MS, fol. 209 Freynch cresse or 
wymmannys medewourtht nascorium gallicanum. ?24,, 
MS. Hart, 3388 in Sax, Leechd, II, 399 Nasturtium crlo» 
lan[utu], medworU • . , 

IVIeag, obs. form of Meak dtal. 

DSeagre (mr-gsi), a. {sb.) Forms : 4-7 megre, 
S megire, rneger(ej <5 meiger, . 5 V. megir, 6-7 
maigro, inegar, 6-9 meager,' 7 meaguer, 6- 
meagre. [ME. megre, a. OF. megre, maigre 
(mod.F. maigre) = Pr. magre, maigre, Sp., Pg., 
ls.,magro, Roumanian maern L. maertim {macer), 
cogn. with Gr. paapos long, paxiSyos tall, slenifer, 
pijKos length. ^The synon.Teut.*r«(7«'ri7- (OE. m.rger, 
MLG., Du. s/iager, OHG. magar, mod.G. mager, 
ON. magr, Sw., Da. mager-, wanting in Goth.) may 
represent a pre-Teut. *makr 6 - = i-.. viaero-,.Gs, 
paKpo- ; the nature . of the sense renders this more 
likely than the alternative supposition that the 
Tent, word was adopted from Latin.] 

1 . Of persons and animals, their limbs, etc. : 
Having little flesh ; lean, thin, emaciated. 

23.. Coer de L, 1079 The lyoun was hungry and megre,' 
23. , E, E, AlUt, P. B. 1198 Fro hat mete was myst, megre 
hay wexen. 2470-85 Malory Arthur x. Ixxxvii. 568, 1 am 
megre and haue ben longe seke for the loue of Ja Beale 
Isoud. isgi Spenser M. Hubberd 599 Thou art so leane 
and meagre waxen late. 1596 — E, Q, iv. viil. 32 With 
heaiy glib deform'd, and meiger face. . 1603. Dekker 
Wonder/ul I'ear Bjh, She was deliuered of a pale, 
meagre, weake chllde. 2634 \V, Tirwhyt tr, Balzac^s Lett, 
(vol. I.) 151 There .are others. .who make use of all the 
secrets in PhYsicke to have a megar aspect.. ‘,1673 
Walker Educ. i. ix. 95 [They] are alwaies lean, maigre and 
consumptive. 2748 Anson's Voy. ii. xiii. 275 The wan and 
meager countenances of the crew. 2820 Scott Monnst, i.v, 
The rneagre condition of his horse. xSxz W. Irving Braceb, 
Hall ii. 13 A meagre wiry old fellow, 2872 Blackib Lays 
Highl, Introd- 55 As for us, meagre mountaineers, we shall 
continue. , to make the best of our granite rocks. 1883 F. M. 
Wallem Fhh'Supply Nonvay 29 (Fish. Exhib. PubL) The 
Italians prefer meagre fish to plump. • ■ - . 

b. with personifications, esp. Famine, Envy. 

*5 ^ Kyd Cornelia u i. 176 Maigre famin, which the 
weake •foretell. as6ts Fletcher Cust. Country v, I, 
Maugre [? rr^f/maicre] palenesse Like winter nips the roses 
and the lilies, 2784C0WPER Paskw. 185 Hecallsior Famine, 
and the meagre fiend BIou's mildew from between his 
shrivelled lips. 2809 Heber Palestine 13 Lawless force, 
and meagre want are there. 

^c. Applied to what produces 'emaciation, 

161S Dekker /fist be ssot good yi\:s. 1873 III* 282 Your 
order,. Tj’ed to religious fasts, spends the sad day Wholy in 
meager contemplation, ■ • ■ . 

• td. absol. as j/l Leanness, emaciation. 
a 2400-50 Alexander 2164 SHlc'mischife in \>e menc quile 
emang his men faUis For megire IDubt, MS, megcr] S: for. 


-meteles ware mervaile to here. 2530 Palsgr. 241/1 
sicknesse, 

;■ 2 . Deficient or mean in quantity, size or quality, 
wanting in fullness or richness ; poor, scanty. ^ ' 

a. ofmaterialthings; esp. of soil, vegetation 

flnthefirstquot. without disparaging implication : > niiH 
in sue; ? delicate in sound. ‘ 

2502 Douglas Pal. Hon. i. xxxv, Quhairfra dependant 
hang thir megtr bellis. 2595 Skaks. yohn in. I 80 Tie 

glorious sunne..playes the Alchymist, Turning.. Themea-tr 

:cIoddy earth to glittering cold. 1596 — Mcrdi. V w 
. ii. 104 But thou, thou meager lead . . Thy palenesse moues n* 
more then eloquence. x68x Chetham Angler's Vadt-\a 
xxxix. 286 Cankered, and very Maigre, Hungry* Soil. i?o6 
Gazetteer Scot. (ed. 2) 136 A sandy plain . . covered with a 
meagre, green, benty pasture. 2848 Dickens Bomheyxrxw 
An old woman , . sat. .crouching over a meagre fire, ijrf 
Stanley Sinai ff Pat. xiv. (1858) 465 On its shabby roof 
a meagre cupola. 2872 Blackie FourPha5es\.t,\kvnt».ini 
plant growing up in a bad climate. 2871 jEKKJNSOKC«?dr 
Eng.Lakes{^^^tp^\ Little Langdale Tarn lies close below., 
looking very meagre, 

b. Of food, fare, diet: Scanty; deficient in 
.quantity or.goodness. 

’ 2663 Cowley Verses^ Ess. (1669) 123 We must excuse her 
for this meager entertainment. 2832 Lamb Elia Ser. li. Ellh. 
toniana, The meagre banquet, 1856 KANE.^rc/. £xpLl,\u 
56 The meagre allowance of two pounds of raw flesh every 
other day. 2898-9 J. A. Wylie Hist. Protestant. 237 The 
.meagre meals he allowed himself, 

c. Of literary composition or material, informa- 
tion, subject-matter, artistic treatment, or the like: 
.Wanting in fullness or elaboration; jejune. 

*539 Cromwell in Merrlman Life A Lcii. {1902) II. 193, 
I haue caused them [xf:. letters] to be wrlten in sucheamxigre 
sorte as 1 thought the case required. ‘ ' 258* Stanvhcrst 
/Ends Ep. Ded, (Arb.) 4 -Oure Virgil not conient ivyih 
such meigre stufTe. 2696 Phillips s.v., Figuratively kc 
say a Meager Stile, a Meager Subject.. .1794 Sullwak 
Vino Nat. IV. 353 All we have is a meagre fragment, a 
.traditionary tale. 2842 D'Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 112 
The continuation of a meagre chronicle. ‘2898 J, MuRRAvin 
JVesim. Gaz. 24 June 8/2 Collecting the best stories and 
stringing them together with the very meagrest amount of 
comment. , , . . , 

d. Of pleasures, intellect, ideas; also of resources, 


possessions. . ■ • 

. 2638 Baker tr. Balzads Lett. (vol. II.) 53 The pleasuresof 
the Country are too gross and meager for a taste that is used 
to more delicate and solid pleasures. 2755 Centaur 
Hi. Wks. 2757 IV. 269 It is one of their minute, and ptagic 
pleasures. 2862 J. Martineau Ess. (1866) 1. 299 It isbuta 
meagre and imperfect form , of faith. 1872 K Elus tr. 
Catullus Ixviii. 33 Books— if theyVe but scanty, a store full 
meagre, around’ me. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. s) IV. 397 
•Their meagre minds refuse to attribute anything toanylhine. 
2893 Saltus Madam Sapphira 29 There was the house, the 
meager income and his professional hopes, 

e. Mi/t. Harsh, dry, ? Obs. . 

2794 Kirwan Elcm. (ed. a) 1, 12 Calcareous earths 
feel dry, meagre, and harsh, 226 Meagre lime takwuy 

less sand. 2844 E. J. Chapman Char. Minerals 53 Tms 
.sensation [touch] may be either very greasy, ex. talc; 
greasy, ex. steatite ; rather greasy, ex. asbestus J or mairt, 
ex, chalk. ' 

3 . = Maigre, Soup meagre tr. F.‘ soiipt maigre. 

■ 2705 Addison Italy 474 {Switzerland) The best meagre 
Food in the World, 2756-7 tr.A'e’^2/rr'j7>/iv.(i76o)I.33i Cm 
meagre days the Roman-catholics here fare very badlj*. 1 W 
Southey Lcit.fr. Spain (1799) 352 After doing penance for 
forty days on fish and soup meagre, they [eic.J. 283* Veg 
Subst, Pood 222 The church enjoins a number 

days. x8s5,Delamer Pitch. Card. .{iB6i). 55 ^Thz Red 
cabbage., is generally eaten., during Lent, when it forms an 
excellent meagre dish. 

b. absol, as sb. * Maigre’ diet. Phrases, To tat, 
make tfieagre, ' {Ci.. AiGBE a, z.) 

‘ 2770 Baretti yoiim, Lond. Genoa III. Ixv. 220 The 
Spaniards do not eat meagre on Saturdays.* 2834BECKFORD 
Italy 1. 335 Every thing., which, .the rules of meagre could 
allow. 2851 J, H. Newman Cath. in Eng. 326 Prejudice., 
which would, .call it Popish persecution, tp be kept on meagre 
for aLent.’ 285aTHACKERAY.£2;w«rfii. Hi, Wemake meagre 
on Fridays always. 

4 . Comb., as sneagre-hued, faced, minded, etc. adjs. 

■ 2596 R, LfiNCHE] DieUa (1877) 58 That pale 
meager-hewed entsie.’ 1644 Howell Eng.^ Teares Ded., Me- 
thinks I spie meagre-fac’d, Famine making towards *hee. 
2865 Trollope Belton Esf. xx. 23o,Cold-hearted, thankles?, 
meagre-minded creature as 1 know he is. ’ 


'hSCeagre (lurgai), v. Obs, . [f. Meagre a. 
Cf. F. maigrir.'] traits. To make meagre or lean. 

1563-87 Foxe/I. ^ M, (1596) 1696/2 Soweriedand roegcred 
for want of sustenance, that [etc.]. 2700 Dryden /hsacus 
7 'ratis/, 54 His ceaseless sorrow^ for the unhappy 
Meagred his look, and on his spirits preyed. 2807 Sm ^* 
Wilson yrnl. 16 June. I am meagred to a skeleton. 
JMeagre, variant of Maigre sb. 

.JSSeagTely (mf'gajli), adv. [f. Meagre -h 
-LY 2.] In a meagre manner. 

- a X5W Sidney Are^ia iv. (1598) 430 Alas 
meagcrly, When once one is for Atropos distrained, 

J. LaneCok/. T. xi. 334 Next came a knight.. 'TP®, 

a pale horse, meagerlie bestridd in armor, plumes, cap* * 
.cone all pale. 2833 Ht. Martineau Three Ages il 7* t' 
hospital, meagrely supplied with the comforts. 2870 • 

Harrison in Eortn. Rev. Nov. 689 Austin has treated if 

questions somewhatmeagrely. ’ 2886 W.J. Tucker 

179 A meagrely furnished room. 

* 3 Xeagreness (mr ‘gainej). [ + -ness.j 
1 . Leanness, emaciation. 

2599 T. MfouFET] Silkzvormes 55 Lest belly 
‘“erncsse ensewe, Bygiuing more orlesse then was tnci 
a 2656 Hales Cold. Rem. (16S8) 58 His HI Colour and 


mea; 

due, 
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Meagerness. 1756 W. Dodd Fastvig (ed. 2) g This paleness 
and meagerness of visage. 1830 D'Israeli C/ias. /, III. vi. 
112 The reason which induces me to consider this portrait as 
an original, is lhe meagreness of the countenance. 

iratisf. 187s Maskell Ivories 44^ The figures in Byzan- 
tine work.. begin to be characterised by sharpness and 
meagreness of Form, and lengthiness of proportion. 

2 . Scantiness, lack of fullness; poorness of quality, 
^ 1622 Bacon F//138 The Meagernesse of his Seruice 
in the ^^^a^res. r/gtS Ferriar Illnstr. Sterne^ Ettg. Hist. 
230 The most striking defect, .is not meagreness, but infla- 
tion. T. JnBBinC. Forster Xr/ 2 ’ (1834) 11 . 593 An ante- 

script, which will indemnify you for the meagreness of this 
(letierj. 1876 Smiles -yr.A^a/nr.xiv. (ed.4) 279 The meagre- 
ness of the list of Crustacea and Testacea. 1884 Church 
Bacon ix. 215 [The Essays] are austere even to meagreness. 

’{* b. Littleness (of heart). Obs. 

1501 Douglas Hojt. Had not bene that, certes 
my hart had brokin Forraegirnesandpusillamitie. 
Meagrim, variant of Megrim. 
t Mea*gry, a. Ohs. rare. [f. Meagre d. + -y.] 
Having a meagre appearance. - 
• 1603 Dekker Wonder/. Years B b, She was deliuered of 
a pale, meagry, weake child, named Sicknesse. 

Mieaguer, obs. form of Meagre a. 

3KCeak (mfk). dial. Also 5 meeke, meyke, 6 
meake, 7, 9 meag, 8-9 make. An implement 
with a long handle and crooked iron or blade used 
to pull up or cut down peas, bracken, reeds, etc. 
Also pea-nieak (see Pea^ 7), pease-meak (see 
Pease $b. 5). 

1478 Matdon (Essex) Court Rolls Bundle 50 No, 10'', Hoi- 
Wellcome outwith a wepen called ameyke. x4fix-~^Hffivard 
Houseft. Bks. (Roxb.) 113, I paid Gravely for vj. meekes. 
*573 Tusser Hnsb. (1878) 37 A meake for the pease, and to 
swinge vp the brake. *674 Rav Collect. Words 71 A Mcag 
or Meak, a Pease-book. 1B65 W. White Eastern Eng. 1 . 
vii. 100 We.. cuts the reeds down as deep as we can with 
a make, a kind o* sbort-bladed, long-handled scythe. 
189s P. H. Emerson BirHs^ etc. Nor/, Broadband 74 Dis- 
turbed by meak or croine that drags forth the lamb’s-tatl. 
Hence Meak v., trans. to cut with araeak. dial, 
absol. 189* P. H. Emerson Son o/Fens xiii. m Which are 
you going to do — meag or mow ? Well, we’d better meag, 
now the water is up. 

Meaken, obs. form of Meeker. 

Meakenea, obs. form of Meekness. 

MeaMug (mf'kiq), vbU sb. Nattl. Also 9 
meeking, [? f. Meak -f -ing l.] Only in meaking 
iron \ * The tool used by caulkers to run old oakum 
ontoftheseamsbeforeinserting new* (SmythiSdy). 

According to information supplied by Mr, G, Crocker, of 
H. M. Dockyard, Devonport, the term is now often mis- 
applied to the makinsdron (Making vbl sb. 10) ; the first 
quot. is an example of the erroneous use. 

Ix85*-4 0 v/. l/se/,Ar/s(ed. Tomlinson z866) Il.^ir/z Two 
men, dne of whom holds . . the meeking or making iron to the 
caulked seam, while the other man drives it in with the beetle.] 
2878 D. Kemp Yaclti 4- Boat Sailtue 358 Meakbtg tron, an 
instrument used to extract old caulking from seams. 
Meakle, obs. dial, form of Mickle, Sc. 

Jtteal (mzl), Forms: i mQla,-o,-a, raeolo, 
meala {injlected melw-, melew-, -ow-, -uw-, 
meolw-, mealew-) j 3-4 mel, 3-6 mele, 4 meel, 
nielow(e, 4, 6 meill, rnelle, 4-6 meele, 5 meyle, 
6 meell, Sc. maill, meil, 6-7 meale, 7- meal. 
[Com. Teut. : OE. viclo^ ineliv- str, neut.*=OFris. 
mely OS. melo (MDu. mele^ Du. meet)., OHG. 
melo, melaiu^ (MHG. mel, melw-, mod.G. meht), 
ON. migl, miglv- (Sw. mfol. Da. meel, now viel) \— 
xooX.* 7 nel~, «w:/-,r/ir//-(pre-Tent. 
*mel-, moU, w/-)> whence Com. Teut. *malan to 
grind (found in all Teut. langs. exc. Eng.)i cogn. w. 
L. moltre, OSl. mteti, Lith. mdlti, Olrish melim ; 
further cognates are L. mola, moUna (see Mill 
sb.), Gr, pt/At], p.v\os mill, millslone.J 
1 . The edible part of any grain or pulse ground 
to a powder. Now commonly understood to ex- 
clude the product of wheat (this being called 
Flour). Also spec, in Scotland and Ireland = 
Oatmeal; in the U. S. the meal of Indian corn 
(= Iudio 7 i meal : see Indian a. 3). Whole meal : 
see Whole. 

888 K. jElfred Boeth. xxxiv. § 11 Swa swa mon meolo 
syft. c xooo Leechd.W. i34 5emmmercemol>oweardne 
& hunis & hwstenes meluwes smedman. e 1200 Ormin 
1532 pu sammnesst all)»m mele inn an & cnedesc itt logeddre, 
c 130a Haveloh 7S0 Hise pokes fulle of mele an korn. 1382 
WvcLiF Nunt, v, T5 The tenlhe part of a busshel of barly 
melowe [1388 barli meele). 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
IV. iv. (1495)84 Branne of whete or of rye, .-.and alsosope 
and meele of beenes wasshe awaye the fylthe of the face and 
of all the bodj’. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 331/2 Meele of come 
growndyn,y&r/«<z. 1508 Dunbar Flg'iing w. Kennedie 147 
As eredy cleddis, gang With polkis to mylne.and bcggis 
baith mciU and schilling. 2546 in W. H. Turner Seteci. 
Rec. Oxford {xZZo) 179 The untrue and excessyve tolUnge 
of certayne quarters of wheale meale. 2556 Chron. Gr. 
Frtars (Camden) 57 The bowse for the markyt folk® *n 
Newgate market for to waye melle in. x6xi Bible2 
iv. 4t He said, Then bring meale. 1707 Mortimer Husb. 
(t7'2t) I. 257 Some.. feed them with Curds, Barley-meal, 
Bran, &c. 2775 Johnson youm. W. Isles 63 Her two next 
sons were gone to Inverness to buy meal, by which oatmeal 
is always meant. 2832 Tennyson Miller's Dau. xoi^ The 
very air about the door Made misty with the floating meal. 
2844 H. Stephens Bk. Fartu I. 137 A third lot was fed on 
..turnips and bean-meal, Health Exkib.Catal. 159/1 
Chick Pea Meal, Mais Cariaro Meat 


b. Applied to the finer part of the ground grain, 
in contrast with bran. Often fig. ? Obs. 

iSTP.LrLY (Arb.) 123, I haue thorowly sifted the 

disposition of youth, wherein 1 haue founde more branne 
then meale, more dowe ihenleauen. 2607 Shaks. Cor, 111. i. 
322 He.. is ill-schooBd In bouked Z-anguage : Meale and 
Bran together He throwes without distinction. i6ir — 
Cymh. IV. ii, 27 Nature hath Meale, and Bran; Contempt, 
and Grace. 

f c. Phr. Of the same meal ; of the same kind 
or quality ; — L. ejttsdem farinse. Obs. 

x6ii B. Jonson Ca/f/iW tv. ii, Except he wereoftbesame 
Meal and Batch. 2677 Gale Crt, Gentiles iti. 155 Thomas 
Aquinas, Bonaventura, and others of the same meal did 
many and wonderful things at Paris. 

2 . iransf. A powder produced, by grinding (e.g. 
in linseed meal) j a powdery substance resembling 
flour. In Bot, applied to the powder covering the 
surface of the leaves, petals, etc., of certain plants. 

^ 1549 Privy Council Acts {yZfydsW. 348 Brymston in meale, 
ij harrelles. . 1561 Hollybush Horn. Apoth, 14 Take fyne 
mustard sede.mele. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram, 
xiv. 7J Serpentine powder in old time was In meale, but now 
corned. ^ X728-46 Thomson Spring 536 Auriculas, enrich’d 
^Vilh shining meal o'er all their velvet leaves. x784CowrER 
Taskxw. 538 The bee transports the feirilizing meal From 
flowV to How’r. 2796 Kirwan Elem. Min, (ed. 2) II. 436 
The arsenic rises in the form of a white meal. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 300 \Pnmnla farinosa] Glabrous above, meal 
below white or sulphur-coloured. 

. 8. attrib. and Comb. a. Obvious combinations, 
simple attrib., as meaBarh dial., •‘barrel, -chest, 
‘dust, 'girnal Sc., -husk, -kist Sc., -jtmrket, -mill 
Sc., -pap, -poke, sack, -sieve, -trough', objective, 
as tneal- f maker, -miller Sc., -monger Sc., ^seller, 
-sifter, -weigher. 

XS94 Knaresb. Wills (Surtees) I. 109 One *meale arke. 
18x4 Scorr Wav. x. When a Whiggisn mob destroyed his 
meeting-house, .. intromitting also with his mart and his 
meal-ark. 1840 J. ^\j£.t^Farmcr's Comp. 65 The *meal-chest 
must be occasionally replenished. 2535 Coverdale Isn. 
xxix. 5 For the mukitudeof thine enemies shalbe like ’meal- 
dust. 1902 Cornish Naturalist Thames lot Meal-dust 
hung from every nail, peg, and rope-end on the walls. 2548 
Aberd, (1844) 1 . 259 Thre *meill girnalis, out of my 
loft, XXX T. 2839 Carlyle Chartism v. (1840) 45 Peasants 
living on *meal-husks and boiled ^rass. 2856 J. Aitom 
Clertcal^ Eton. v. (ed. 2) 304 Muck is the mother of the 
’meaUkist. a 2400 m York Myst. Introd. 40 *MeU-makers. 
17*2 WooRow Ch. Hist, 1 . 288 John Bryce, Mealmaker, in 
Cambusnethan parish. 2S55-<5 in Edinb. Burgh Rec. (1871) 
ll. 966 For the irnU at the kick dtir, •meill merkat, Besebe 
merkat. 1705 Loud. Gaz. No. 4160/3 Tliey intend 10 Let 
to Farm the Tolls.. of the Meal-Market at Fleet-Chanel. 
2793 State, Leslie 0/ Povsit etc. 67 (Jam.) A small island 
lying between the *meal-mill race, and the north grain of the 
river. 289* R. Lovett / Gilmour 0/ Mongolia \. 18 Our 
maternal grandfather., wasa farmer and *meal-mll)eron the 
estate ofCathkin 2766N1COL /’<»rw2 265 Just like a covetous 
*meal-monger. 1818 Scott ^r. Lamm, xxix, The match be- 
tween the laird of KUtlegirth's black mare and Johnston the 
meal-monger’s fout-year-old colt. 2799 UndenvooeCs Syst. 
Med. (ed. 4) I. IS4 Violent convulsions, which disappeared 
entirely, upon the prohibition of ’meal-pap.^ 27., Robin 
Hoodef Beggar 'f, in Child Ballads HI. j6o His’meal-pock 
hang about his neck, Into a leathern fang. ^ 1818 Scott Br. 
Lamm, v, Shame be in my meal-poke, chen.‘ c 2400 Ywaine \ 
ffi Gaw. 20J2 That da he kest than in his nek, Ah it was a 
*mele-sek. 1820 Scott Monast. xxxvii. It is always best to 
be sure, as I say when I chance to take multure twice from 
the same meal-sack. 155* Huloet, Mcalcman or *meale- 
seller, suffarraneus, 1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Farinnrmm 
a *meale sieue, 26*4 xnAreh^ologta'i^lNWl. 148 
A meale sive. 2552 Huloet, *Mealesifter,/r7///«/or, 26*3 
Minshev, a ’Meale trough, /rar/wn/. 1825 J. Nicholson 
Operat, Mechanic 100 The buckets, dipping into the meal- 
trough, convey the flour to the upper story. 1672 F. Phillips 
Reg. Necess 363 Three *Meal-Weighers. 281* Examiner 
Ip Oct, 662/2 The Lord Mayor, after inspecting the Meal 
Weighers Return, ..ordered the price of Bread to fall 31/. in 
the peck-loaf. 

b. Special Comb,; meal-bark, a name for certain 
species of Cycas, so called on account of the starchy 
matter in the trunk ; meal-beetle, a coleopterous 
insect {Tenebrio molilor), which infests granaries, 
etc., and is injurious to flour; meal-berry, the Red 
Bearberry, Arclostaphylos nva itrsi (Treas. Bot. 

1 866) ; t meal-house, a place where meal is stored; 
f meal-malt, malt ground to a powder (as for use 
in distilling) ; meal-mite, the rf4farMj^rzwa5(Syd. 
Soc. Le.x. 1S90) ; meal-Monday, a Monday given 
as a holiday in Scottish universities, formerly for 
the purpose of allowing the students to go home to 
fetch enough meal to last till the end of the session; 
meal-moth, a book-name for two species of moth, 
Asopia farmalis and Pyralis faiinalis, the larvro 
of which feed on meal or flour; meal-powder, 
finely ground gunpowder; meal-tree, the wayfar- 
ing-tree, Vibnrtmm Lanfajta {called also mealy 
tree) ; meal-tub, a tub for containing meal ; also 
attrib. in Meal-tuh Plot, the pretended conspiracy 
of the Duke of Monmouth m 1679, the evidence 
for which consisted of papers found in a meal-tub ; 
meal-worm, the larva of the meal-beetle; meal- 
worm beetle » meal-lfeetle. 

1822 Good Study Med. I. 4 The .. ’meal-bark (eyeas 
nrciMlisV. 1836-9 Tooo Cyct, Anat. U. S63/2 The 
*meai-beetle«, Tenebrionidx. cxaepSuppi. sEl/ric's Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wuleker 185/27 Farlnale, ’meatehus. c 1330 Durham 


Acc.'Rolls (Surtees) 518 In j sera emp. pro le Melhous iijV. 
2582 Breton FI, Fausie (Grosart) 16/1 The Pastrie, Meale- 
house, and the roome wheras the Coales do ly. 2702 O. Hey- 
wooD Diaries^ etc. (1885) IV. 293 jlr. Oats man with ’meal- 
malt. 284a T. W. Harris /Meets injur. Veget. (1862) 475 
1 he ’meal-moth {Pyralis farinalis). 2781 Thompson in 
Phil, Trans. LXXI. 260 ’Meal-powder is more inflammable 
than that which Is grained. 2796 Cutler in Jlorse Aincr. 
Gcog. I. 338 ’Mealtree(F’/ 5 «rxHHr Lauiana). 1624 Raleigh 
Hist. World III. viii, § rt. 104 A lewd fellow was brought 
forth, who said, That he himseJfe escaping in a ’meale- 
tubbe, had beenefetc.]. 1681 BAXTER/J«m'. DodiveU'w. 53 
If this Hypothesis.. costifi out of the Meal-Tub, or forge of 
Inventers, what shall such men be called? <22725 Burnet 
Oxyn Time iii. (1724) I. 476 They found a' paper that con- 
tained the scheme of this whole fiction, which because it 
was found in a Meal tub came to be called the Meal-tub 
plot. 2658 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iit. xxi. (ed. 4) 103 
That Cameleon had been observed to drink water, and ae- 
light to feed on ’Meal-worms. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. V. 
265 But meal-worm insects they.. swallowed., most greedily. 
2863 Wood AVx/. Hist.lll. 474 The]VIea!-worm..is the larva 
of a beetle named Tenebrio vtoliior, i860 J. Cvrtis Farm 
Insects 334 The ’Meal-worm Beetle. 


Meal (mil), sb.'^ Forms: 1 mel, m 61 , 2-3 mel, 
3msel, 3-6 mele, 4 male, 4-6meel(e, 5 maile, Sc. 
maill, mell,6-9meale, 7 meall, 3- meal. [Com. 
Teut. : OE. zz/a'/neut., mark, sign, measure, fixed 
time, occasion, meal = OFris. met, mdl (in phr. 
at to mdl always, eimdl space of 12 or 24 hours), 
OS. -mdl sign, measure (MDu. mael masc., fem., 
neut., mark, sign, landmark, fixed time, meal-time, 
Du, maal neiit., meal, masc., time), OHG. mdl 
neut., time (MHG. wif/ neut., spot, point of time, 
meal, mod.G. ;/;a/time, ///<z^/meal),ON. waVneut., 
mark, measure, point or portion of time, meal- 
time (Sw. m&l mark, measure, meal, Da. maal 
mark, measure), Goth, met time (pi. mela marks, 
writing) OTeut. f, Indogermanic root 

*me- (Skr. md-) to measure.] 

1 1 . A measure. Obs. 

c 2000 Sax Leechd. II, 284 Dlles |>reo cucler tnzel. c 2382 
Wyclif Ex. XXV. 2 [A] coroun with foure fingur mete hei^t 
(Vulg. ollatn quatuor digitis\. c 1400 Laujranc's Ctrurg. 
254 A 1 manerwounde hat is madd in he exiiemitees of he 
lacertis as .iij. fyngir mele brede vndir pc schuldris, 

2 . Any of the occasions of taking food which 
occur by custom or habit at more or less fixed 
limes of the day, as a breakfast, dinner, supper, etc. 

CB97 K- Alfred Gregory's Past. C. xliii. 316 pe dtetnyle 
tiearfum sellan Sst be Conne on male Itefd, c xvj$ Lamb. 
Horn. 31 He wule festen and eaten jif he mei et ane mele 
swa muchel swa et twam. e 2205 Lay. 19690 iElche dsie 
on a msl ure mete tnike^. a 2x25 After. R. 428 Bitweonen 
mele ne gruselie 3® nouSer frut, ne o^erhwat. e 2x90 S. Eng. 
Leg. I. 469/^2 1)0 it was time of mele huy wenden to heore 
mete, 2390 ( 5 ower Couf. Ill, 25, I have at every meel Of 
plente more than ynowh. 24.. Dietary 67 m Barbour's 
Bruce (S. IV S.). Betulx malys drink nocht for na plesand 
delit. 1463 Buty Wills (Camden) si He lo piey for my 
soule at euery meel, mete or sopeer. 1540-x Elyot Image 
Gov. 45 b, There shuld be at the leasts .vi. houres betwene 
euery meale. 26i7MoRYSON/r/«.i.6iTheyg{vegood fate for 
foure grosh a meale. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina xviii, Our 
breakfast was the most agreeable meal. .that we have had 
since we came to town. 284X A. Combc Physiol. Digestion 
(ed.4) *93 Meals, then, ought to be early or late in proportion 
to the nabits of the individual. x86o Tyndall Clae. i. xi. 
72 We set about preparing our ex’ening meal. 1897 W, Rve 
Norjolk Songs 2^ *He don't like working between meals * 
is a succinct description of a lazy man. 

b. Without reference to time : An occasion of 
taking food, a repast. Also, the material of a 
repast ; the food eaten at or provided for a repast. 

c 2X00 Ormin 4959 jiff ht iss in pin herrte, To shunenn. . 
derewurrhe mzeless. e 2x50 Gen. < 5 - Ex. 1484 De fader luuede 
esau wel, for firme bir6e & swele me! 2x97 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 4204 He wole he limemele To drawe & uorsuolwe 
par .nuentuie at one mele, 1393 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 

VI. XX. (1495) 207 Meele shall be lyke and of one manere 
whyche that men etc alle one meele C1400 Gamelyn 636 
He was sore alonged after a good meel. 2481 Caxton 
Reynard (Arb.l 13 , 1 .shal do late you haue so moche that 
ten of yow shold not eie it at one mele. 1590 Shaks. Com. 
£rr. V. i, 74 Vnquiet meales make ill digestions, 27x7-46 
Thomson Summer 1025 Their mangled limbs Crashing at 
once, he dyes the purple seas With gore, and riots in the 
vengeful meal, 176 j Jfico Edge Hill tv. 77 The lusty Steers 
..leisurely concoct their grassy Meal. 2853 M. Arnold 
Sc/zolar’Gi6sy x\\. The blackbird, picking food. Sees thee, 
nor slops his meal. 2857 G. Birds Urin. Deposits (ed. 5) 

274 The earthy phosphates are always abundant after a 
meal. 2902 T. M. Lindsay C/r. Ministry in Early Cent. 

U. 51 They ate together a meal which they themselves 
provided. 

trans/. 277X C. Jenner Town Eclogues ii. 8 When, .cits 
take in their weekly meal of air. 

C. At mcal{pbs.),at meals : at table ; at dinner, 
breakfast, supper, etc. Similarly f(/ogo) lo meal. 

X36x Lancl. P. PI. A. i. 24 That on cJotbing is 
ow to saue : And that oihur mete at meri 
Ihiselucn. iSM E>-™t Catt. Uclthc b, For rorxhc abun- 
dance of drinke at meale, drowneth the b.'at the 

Cooper Thesaurtis, ^ 

table in a mans house: to shle "J"'' 

Venner Via Recta viiL 185 The p‘"^: 

mode.melytal=cnat^-:^-^^^^^^^ 

Chrtshanogr, i. m. (1636) g >5 Stfele 

* 1 ' * /it was an unspeakable Pleasure lo visit 
Tatler No. 235 ^ 3 ^ J iBiSKEATS Isabella i. They 
Jouid noi lifm mils hut M hoe- seell It soothed each to 
be the other by. 
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meal; 


MEAL-MOUTHED. 


d. To ma 1 :e a meal of,\(o make onis v'teal cn : 
to devour* 

x6xo Shaks. Temp, il. i 1T3 O thou mine heire..what 
strange foh Hath made his meale on thee? <2x838 ‘Barry 
C oRSWAix’ En^.Scn^TAZ Have I.. Preyed on my brother’s 
blood, and made His flesh my meal to-day? 

Jig, 1887 PoLLOK Course T, viii. Slander early rose, ’And 
made most hellisli meals of good men’s names. 

e. Mears meat, later meal of meat ; ~ sense 
2 b. Now rfirc/. (see E. D. D.). 

13.. Guy iVaruf. (A.) 6845 A meles mete jif thou me. 
X393 L.vkcu P. PL C. XVI. 36 Crauede.. A meles mete for a 
poure man. ' c 14x0 Sir Cieges 347’ For my labor schall I 
nott get But be a meij’s mete, c 1440 PromJ. Parv. 
32X/2 Meel of mete.., conunestio. 151X Phtmpton Corr. 
(Camden) p. cxvili, Sir Robert Plomton'., paid for every 
maile of meate . .iiii^ for Klmselfe, S: ii^ for his servant, 1530 
Palsgr. 454/2 In this sence I fjmde alsoyc- {nviie but pro- 
perly to a raeales meate, or to eate, 1613 Fletcher, etc. 
Honesi Mans Pori. n. iii. You never yet had a raeales 
meat from my Table. 1^3 J. Drvdeh in DrydaCs Jurenal 
aiv: Notes (1697) 366 King Saturn.. gave this Example by 
making a Meals-meat of his owti Children. 17x7 Enter- 
iainer No. ^ 36 The Parasite may smell a Feast at C — t, 
and go flatter Some-body there for a Meals-meat. 

f fl The phrases a merry meal, a sorry meal, 
were in ME. sometimes used Ji^, for : Sometlung 
joyful or the contrary. Ohs. 

13.. E, E. AlUt, P, A. 53 O moul hou marrez a mjTy 
mele. 14.. /frr7;riV42S, I..hauehademany merry 

mele. C1440X0VEUCH Merlin 2754 Also sone as the dra- 
gouns to-gyderes fele, be-twixen hem schal be-gynnen a sory 
mele. 


3 . a. The quantity of milk given by a cow at 
one milking ; also, the time of milking. 

16x3 \V. Browne Brit. Past. 1. iv, Each shepheard’s 
daughter with her cleanly peale Was come afield to milkc 
the morning’s meale. X670 Capt. J. Smith Eng. Tmproz*. 
RezHv'd 276 Northern Milch Cows, one of the least of 
which shall give 2 (gallons of Milk at one ^leaL 1727 
BRAbLEY Earn. Diet. s,y. Cheese^ To^ make a Cheese of two 
Meals, as^ of the Morning’s new Milk, and the Evening’s 
Cream-milk, you must do also the same. 2775 Johnson 
Jourti, Hebrides 187 A single meal of a goat is a quart. 
180S R. W. Dickson PrncL Agrie, I. 58 It maj' ^ fitted up 
with such, .coolers as are sufficient to contain a meal’s milk. 
2844 H. Stephens Bk, Farm 11, 459 The milk drawn from 
the udder at one milking, or meal^ as it Ls^termed. 
b. dial. (See quot.) 

c 1830 Ctouc- Farm Rep. 33 in Lih\ Use/. Kuowl.^ Hush. 
Ill, The cheeses pass through the three presses in this 
order, adrancing a step in their progress at each ‘ meal ’ or 
making. 

4 , aiirib, and Comb,\ ineal-goiu^, used aitrib, 

church-sovtf)\ meal-hour, -tray, meal- 
pendant, -pennant, U. S. Navy, a red pennant 
displayed during meal-times (^Ceut. Diet. 1890) j 
? + meal-settle, a seat at meals. 

1858 Hocc Life Shelley II. 293 Startled at his books by 
the sound of the -meal-going bell. i8oi Mrs. E. Parsons 
hlyst. Visit. IV. 03 He seldom saw her but at -meal hours. 
1899 ScrihteVs Mas. XXV. 89/3 The Quartermaster .. hauled 
down the -meal pennant, a 1225 St. Marker, it -Mel 
seotel softest ant guldene 5erde aire gold smeatest. 1903 
39M Cent. Jam 92 She gets ready the patients' -meaUtays 
in a tasteful manner. 

t Meal, s 6 .^ Obs. Forms : i m 61 i, meeli, 
mdle, -mfele, 3-6 melo, 4 miele, 4-5 meel, 5-6 
meyle, 6 meale, meele. '[OE. mile, (yvieicr)- 
msle Etr. masc., prob. repr. OTent. type *tntMJo-:, 
and BO corresponding to ON. visli-r measure ; see 
Meat, A tub, bucket. Also used as a measure. 

In OE. sometimes used to gloss L. patera, carcheeiiw:, 
cyathus., which mean bowl, dish, or cup. 

a^jeoEpinal Gloss. litAlvium^ meeli. c 2000 Sax.'Leeckd, 
JI. 86 Do ponne mele fulne buieran on. c xzoo S. Eug. 
Leg. I. 240/6 pat child.. Ase it was in ane mele i-babed al 
one upri^t it stod. a 2300 Cursor M. 3306 Wantes >*s here 
ue^ll ne mele, ne Bucket, ne funell. 2357-5 Durham 
Ace. noils (Surtees) 124 In j Mele empL pro carhonibus 
^rtandis. 1370-91 Hrid. 263 In una mde lingnea pro pedi- 
bus UN'andis. 1390 Gower Conf. III. sj Thci in. hope to 
assuap The-peme of deth..Of M-jm let fille full a. Miele, 
And dronken ii) letc.). 2408 tr. Vegeiius (MS. Douce 201, 
^ meles, and payles. 1440 Durham Ace, 

Rolls {burtccs) 41^ viij meel avIcU extincta: empt. ..ad xijd. 
^59-60 Ibid.^., j k>*in, J meyle, ij Cbesfattez. x^s Cooper 
nieele or vessell to washe. in. 2567 
^ ^/Surtees) I. 278, iij milk meales. 

‘Ilieal(mil),jM Sc. Forms: 5,8m0el,6meale, 
7 maile, meill, mell, 8 mail, miel, 9 meil. [a. 
ON. mxli-r measure (Nonv. migle a measure of 
capacity varying in difierent localities) :-OTeut. 
type *mxljo-z, t *mxlo'^ measure : see Meal sb.^ 
*A relative weight used in Orkney' (Jam.). 

2597 Skene Dc Verb. Sign. s.v. Serpiaitk, Item [in Ork. 
nay], 6 settings maks ane mail. Item 24 me.ales makis ane 
Last. 26x4 WUck Trial in Abbotsford Club MUc. I. 243-0 
His brother haid iwz raells [of com). 1689 IVitch Trial m 
County Folklore (1903) III. 78 She waniit the proffeitt of 
ane meill of malt that she wm brewing. 2698 M. Martin 
Voy. St. Hilda (1749) 48 Ancient Measures, as the Maile. .: 
this Maile contains ten Pecks. 2793 Statist. Ace. SeoiL V. 
412 The stipend consists of 86 mails malt (each mail weigh- 
ing about 22 stones Amsterdam weight). Ibid. VlX.-^A-jsj^ 
6 settings make 1 meet Ibid. 563 On the first is weighed 
sellings and miels. 2805 ForsiiTH Beauties Scotl, V. 52 
Six setteens or lispunds make a meiL 
3 ffeal(mil), dial. Also 8 male, S-9 meale, 
9 miol, mieL [a. ON. mel-r sandbank, also bent- 
grass (the latter is prob. the original sense ; for the 
development cf. Maeham).] A sand-dune. 


. 2706 Phillips, Meals or MaleSt the Shelves or Banks of 
Sand on the Sea-coasts of Norfolk: Whence Ingom-mealSt 
the Name of a Sandy Shore in Lincoln-shire. 2778 En_^, 
Gazetteer (ed. 2) 's.v. The coast here'is 

secured against the incursions of the sea, by sand heaps,' 
commonly <^led Meales. 2839 Penny Cycl. aVI. 258 Sand- 
hills, .locallj* termed ‘meals’’, or ‘ marum hills *. 28 ^ Smyth 
Sailor's IFord-bk., Meales, or Miols, immense sandbanks 
thrown up by the sea on the coasts of Norfolk, Lancashire, 
etc. spectator Ziog At present only the highest tides 
ever cover the surface of the ‘ meals *. 

Comb. <2x893 Cozens-Hardy Broad Her/, 77 Miel- 
hanks, banks of sand blown up by the wind and consoli- 
dated by the marum grass—also called ‘meal-banks ’. 2^ 
Cornish in Comhilt Mag, Mar. 313 The fascinating but 
little known region of the ‘ meal marshes ' which fringe the 
North Norfolk coast. 

Meal (mfl), Somewhat raro. [f. Meal* j^.I] 

1 . Iratis. To cover with meal; to powderwithmeal. 

26x2 Beauxi. & Fl. Hnt. Burning Pest. v. i, Enter Jasper 

with his Face mealed. x88a Garden 2t Jan. 33/3 All their 
flowers will lx: more or less mealed on the surmce. 

b. JtE. To meal one's mouth : to become ‘mealy- 
mouthS * ; to speak in gentle terms. ? nonce-use. 

1826 Southey in Cosy. w. C, Bozotes (1881) 96 Though 
there is as much civility as can be desired .. j’ct I have 
neither mealed mj' mouln nor minced my words. 

2 . a. trails. To grind into meal ; to reduce to 
a fine powder, b. intr. To become reduced to 
meal or powder. 

2669 Sturmy MarinePs Mag. v. xiK. 8^ Meal all these 
very fine, and mix themtogethcr. 7^irf.,ltsvill Meal presently. 

3 . . intr. To yield or be plentiful in meal. 

1799 J. Robebtsom Agric. Perth 155 It is a little earlier 
than the old Polish oat, and meals equally well. 

Meal (mxl), [f. Meal r^.2] 

1 . intr. To make a meal ; to eat meals ; to feed. 

2827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 218 There were.. worms 

there. which would have mealed handsomely upon him. 
2840 R H. Dana Be/. Mast xxx. 209 A/<‘rr, any number of 
men who meal together. 2886 M. K. Macmillan Dagonet 
the /ester I will not meal with a churl, nor moil with a 
churl. 

2 . irans. To feed, give fodder to' (cattle). ? Obs. 

1630 Winthrop Let. in HesuEng. (1825) I. 378 Some more 

cows would be brought, cspiecially two new milch, which 
must he well mealed and milked by the waj’. 

tMeal, Obs. rare~^. [Identical with OE. 
mittan, f. mdl spot, stain. Mole 

(NoTlhern dialects have .nail vb., to spot, stain, f. mail, 
northern form of ntoie ; see E. D. D.)3 

traus. To spot, stain ; by Shales, usedyl^. 

3603 Meas.fer Mf. tv. ii. 86 Were he meal’d with 

that' Which he corrects, then were he tirrannous. 

Meal, obs. form of Mail sb." 

•meal, suffix, forming advs. (all obs. ex.c.piece. 
meal), repr. ME. -mete (down to the 14th c. some- 
times -melttm), OE. -mtilum. The OE. advs. in 
-m&lum are in form the instrumental case plural 
of compounds of m&l Meal shit, in the sense of 
‘measure’, ‘quantity taken at one time’, as in 
cucUrmkl spoonful (as a measure), the instr. pi. of 
which would be *atcUrmklum by spoonfuls. The 
particular compounds of this formation actually 
recorded in the instr. pi., however, do not occur in 
the other cases, and already in OE. -mxlum had 
come to be a mere snffix with the sense expressed 
in Latin by Slim, -tint, and in mod. Eng. by the 
repetition of the sb. preceded by by. Examples 
which existed in OE. are dropmxlum Dbopjieal, 
ffioccmilum Flocksieal, ■ ffitmatlum Footsieal, 
hlapmilum Heapjieal, iimmilum Limbmeal, 
sciafmxlum sheaf by sheaf; siemmxlum turn by 
turn, alternately, slundmilum Stodndme.vl, styece- 
miluni bit by bit, gdarmilum j'ear by year. The 
suffix continued to be productive in ME., among 
the forniations dating from that period being caiitle- 
meal,.cupmeal, gobbetmeal, lUtlcmeal, parcelmeal, 
pennymeal, piecemeal, poundmeal, and the Latin- 
isms rar/fr/iOTraf (Wyclif) ‘raptiin’, table-meal 
‘ tabulatim ’. A remarkable survival of the OE. 
inflexion appears in Wyclifs hipyllmelum (see 
Hipple). To the 16th c. beloDgyffwea/, Inchmeal, 
Joint meal, lumpmeal ; in later Eng. the snffix has 
not been productive, though nonce-words such as 
pagemeal have occasionally been formed, more or 
less playfully. A trace of the originally substan- 
tival character of the snffix remains in the use of 
by piecemeal as a synonym of the simple adv. (cf. 
the obs. by Jiockmeal, by pennymeal, etc.). 

*493 Fesiivalt (W. de W. 1515) 8h, Hymselfe -with his 
owone handes kest away the lleshe lompe mele. xSey Btacirw. 
Maff. XXI.^S84 How pleasant it would be to tear it page- 
meal, and ding it in the author's face. 

Mealable {mt ‘lab’l), a. [f. Meal o.t + - able.] 
Capable of being mealed. 

1823 Mech. Mag. No. m *38 Satisfied with having their 
com reduced to a mealable form. 2885 A.'Stewart Tivixt 
B^Ncvis 6* Glencoe xjcv. i8t So much mealable grisu 

Meale, variant of Mele v. Obs.-, to speak. '■ 

Mealed (mfid), ppl. a. . [f.--MEAL c.i -b tEd L] 
Finely pulverized ; spec, of gunposvder. 

*^9® Gaft. Gmitgs Seaman's Gram, in xvxi. 150 Fine 
Mealed Powder. 1839 F. A Griffiths Artit. Man. (1862) 
89 A hole is bored through the mealed powder at the top. 


'Mealerl (mr-bi). [CMEALji.2and».2+.iBii 
• L- In parasynthetic derivatives (ytoitce-vitUM Qoe 
who eats (one, half a) meal in the d.ay. ' 

. 1849 D. J. BROWNK'^imir. Poultry Vd. (1855) 43 Ctrti- 
hens. .are called Monositm (that is, oae-mealers, or such^ 
eat onlyonceadayh , jBmR. W1111EINC5 yeted'A 
half-mealerS, who always leave off with a hungry btlly 

: 2 . U.S. colloq. One who takes his meals i'one 
place and lodges at another ; a.‘ table-boarder’. 

1883 M. F. SwEETSER Summer Days 126 That class oltbt 
community knoivn as ■' hauled mealers 1887 A.* A Hates 
•Jesuit’s Ring 52 You arc a ‘mealer’ here. 

■ 3 . slang. One pledged to take alcoholic drinl: 
only at meals. 

18^ in Barr^re & Leland Diet. Slang. 


Mealer ^ (mf-lor). [f. Meal ji.l + -erI.] a 
wooden rubber for mealing powder. 

187s in Knight Did. Mcclu- 

Mealer, variant of Mailer L 
Stealie (mf-Ii). Also 9 (from //.) milioe. [a. 
Cape Da. milje (prbnounced mt'li); a. 

Millet, used also (withdefiningwords»it'Me^anfr, 
m. da India) for maize.] A South African nadie 
for maize; chiefly used in the'//. 

1853 GaltoN Tropical S. Afr.-ox. 182^ The Orampohad 
little pipkins to cook in, and eat com (milice) steeped in hot 
water, 2835 J. W. Colenso Ten Weeks in Natal. Hht. 
6'A'p. vi, The second range of land.. furnishing abundant 
crops of hay, oats, mealies, or Indian corn, and barley. 1901 
Scotsman 11 Mar. 8/1 For eight days they had to live on 
half a pound of mealie a day, with ven’ little meat 
attrib.< 1879 Cape 2t»^/r5 June (Cent.),A bivouaewas 
made near a deserted kraal, there being .-. a'mealie.hcld 
hard by... A volley was fir^ from the adjacent mealie. 
garden.- 1893 IVestm. Gas. 10 Oct. 2/1 Their staple diet 
then being ‘ mealie * meal porridge made with water.- 

IffealiiresB (mr-Unes). [f. Mealy a. -t- -kess.] 
The quality or condition of being mealy.' , 

1609 C. Butler Pern. Mon. (1634I 127 They [teredines] 
offend the Bees also with their m^iness, as the Snails do 
with their sliminess. 1776 Withering Brit. Plants Kit<p) 
IV. 69 Leaves covered with a kind of ash.coloured meali* 
ness. 2820 L. Hunt indicator No. 37 (1822) I. 294 There 
was a sort of exquisite silver clearness and soft mealiness in 
her utterance of these verses.* 1844 Stephens .61-. Farm 
II. 666 The mealiness consists'of a layer of mucilage im- 
mediately under the skin, covering the starch or faiinx 
1876 Abney Instr. Photogr. led. 3) 125 The cauM of meali- 
ness or ‘measles ‘ in the print. sSSkhnssmCkikir.Gitton 

II. ii. To bring out the full mealiness of a potatoe. ' . 

Mealin? (torlig), vbl. sb.^ Also 5 melwyiEe. 

[f. Meal vd -t- -ino 1.] ^ 

1 . The action of grinding meal ; also, the action 
of finely pulverizing gunpowder. Chiefly altrik, 
as in mcaUnglrade', EnealinB stone, a stone used 
for grinding rheal ; mealing table, a slab for 
mealing gunpowder upon. 

14,, Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 562/19 Farracxo, Mclsy-nge, 
iBos A Edlin ititie) On the Art of-Bread-making, wherein 
the Mealing Trade.. is Examined. 2828 J. M. Spearman* 
Brit. Gunner (ed. 2) 78 Mealing 'Tables.^ 2866 Rcaaerzx 
Sepi.’3o7' A mealing stone with a' holloW in which the corn 
was bruised. xB8o Dawkins Early Man 268 Two concave 
stone grain.rubherspr ‘ mealing.slones', 

2 . The action of covering with meal. 

a x8xo Kokin Hood 4 Beggar l.Y.xix. in Child Bailadstfei^ 

III. 163/2 He thought, if Be had done thern’iiTong In meal- 
ing of their cloaths [elc-J. 

Mealing (mf 'liq), vbl. sb." . [f. - Meal + 
-Ufol.] The action of taking meals ; //.Atheaction 
of taking meals at a boarding-house. 

2659 H. L’Estrange Alliance Div. Off. 188 The jnukek 
ings, comessations, and mealing together'.ivere soon lam 
aside. 2887 A. A. Hayf.s Jesuit's Ring 55 She must diaw 
the line, .when the hauling cost more than the mealing. 


Mealing, obs. form of Mailing. 

MeallCe, obs. ff. Madl sbl. Meal sb." 

Mealless (mHiles), a. [f. Meal jS. 2 -h -LESS.] 
Without a rneah 

i8^'--S'rurn« ' X. 57/2 Many men unnecessarily exhaust 
themselves by going a whole day mealless. 

, Meally, obs. form of Mealy. , 

MeaJlman. (mrlmicn). [f. Meal shl -i* Max.] 
One who deals in meal. 

1532 Holoet, Mealcman or meale seller, sxiffarrancxis. 
2556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 77 Alle save uuly tuc 
mele-men. 2679 Lend. Gas. No. xso-j/s hlr. (^5. 6*0-4' 
man. 2778 Eng, Gasetteer (ed. 2) s. v. Henley. The ‘uuub*' 
lants are generally maltsters, mcalmen and bargemen, iw 
in Spirit PnkL Jrnls. (1803) VI. 89 AH our meal-men atiG 
millers are Esquires. - 

•[ Mea'lmoath, sb. and a. Obs. ff. Meal so. 
•f Mouth.] a. sb. A mealy - mouthed person, 
b. o*‘. Mealy-mouthed. , ’ . 

2546 J. Heywood Pnv. (1S67) 29 men ih' 
hath woon the bottome Of your stomake, than inll the P'CE- 
thanke it tell. 2575 C. Harvey Lettexffik. (Camden) 02 
[Written to'a miller) Those same fine, .milltermes where 
J’our mealemowthe letter and Avhitebred sonett d , 
minate. <z 2700 B. E, Did. Cant. Crew, Meal-moutk, a slj , 
slecpish Dun, or Solllcitor for Money. 

+ Mea'l-mouthed, ///. a. Obs. [Formed-^ 
prec. + tEdE.] = Mealy-jiouthed. . 

2576 Fleriing Phnipl. Epist. 15s Saying, that X®** . ’ 
fiattefcTS & meal-mouthed merchants in nigh estimatio 
1686 Wood Life s Nov. (O.H.S.) HI. 199 Dr. Reynell.-M 
his sermon was meale-mouihed and timorous. 


3i!realt(e, obs. fomis of Melt v . 



MEALTIDE, 


269 


MEAN, 


t SEea^ltide. ,iV. meltith (me'ltijj). 

Forms : a. 3 mel tid, 4 meel-tyd, 5 melltyde, 
6 mealo tyde, meltyd, 7 inealtide. /3. 6 mail- 
tetli, melteithe, 6-9 meltetb, 7 mealfcite, 8 
mealtitb, meltet, .8-9 meltit, meltitb, 9 xnel- 
taith, [f. Meat, sb.^ + Tide sb . : cf. G. inahlzeiij 
Du. inaaUijdy\QX^ ON. mdltiS {Dvl. maaltid')^ 

1 . — Meal-time. Also, a meal, food. 

.cxaoo THn. Cell, -Horn. 13 pe man te suneS aleS gest- 
ninge..and haueS riht mel tid and nutteff timeliche metes. 
cxyiA Chaucer Troylns ii, 1536 The morwen com and 
ncynen gan l>e tyme Of mellid. > 1485 Cely Papers (Camden) 
i77.1temilp'* to mynoste Gyllam de la Towr for howmell- 
tydes from Sonday tyll jFryday vi* 1534 hloRE Cem^f, 

agst. Trih,\i, Wks. 1185/1 He wold not for oreaking of his 
penance, take anye praye for hys meale tyde, that shuld 
passe the prise of syxe pence. 1563-7 Buchanan Refirm. 
St. AfidrosVlVs. (189a) 7 Every man ane eg at the maiheth. 
1588 A. Kino tr. Con/rrW Catech. 162b, We.. ar content 
oneliewith anemelltyd on the day. 1614 B. JoNSON Barth. 
.Mifr I. ii, A Suitor that puts in here at Meal-tide. ^1655 CuL- 
jeppeR, etc. Pwcriiis Kv, v. 419 A Bath, into which Blood- 
warm let the Patient enter, .far from meal-tide. 1728 Ram- 
say Da/i Bargain 12 [He] seem’d right yap His mealtith 
quickly up to gawp. C1826 HocoinJ. Nod. Ainhr, 

Wks. 1855 K 2x2 Tam lo’ed his meltith and his clink. 

2 . The quantity of milk given by, a cow at one 
milking. s= .Meal 

1633 Orkney IPitc/i Trial in Ahhoi^ord Club Misc. 153 
Alse mony mealtitis off milk. 1839 JL M. Wilson Tales 
Borders'^, 56/1 She, accordingly brought her evening’s mel- 
tith, and skimmed it into his dish, 

ff- Meal Jr- Time.] Theosnal 
time for eating a meal. 

C1175 Laruh.Ifem. 115 He seal hine ibidan on a-s_etle 
tidan and her meltiman metes ne arinan. 13,. Minor 
Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxvii. 937 Whon mon hah at meel- 
tyme such as he .wile, Tak he hah ueode of. 1377 Langl. 
P, PI. B. V. 500 Aboute mydday whan most lijte is and mele 
tymeofseintes* x6ix Bible ii. 14 And Boazsa,ydevnlo 
her, At meale time come thou hither, 1704 M. Henry Com- 
snun. Comp. iii. Wks, 2853 I. 306/1 The great Master of the 
family would have none of hi^ children missing at meal-time. 
i860 S. WtLDERFORCE Ordination 134 We must not 

break in on the meal-time of the poor. 

. Mealy (midi), a. Also 'Q-*i mealie, 7-9 
meally; . [f. Meal sb^■ + -T.] 

1 . Resembling meal, having the qualities of meal, 
powdery. Of fruits : (see quot. 1725). Of potatoes 
when, boiled: Forming a somewhat dry and pow- 
dery mass, resembling flour (considered to be a 
good quality : opposed to waxy), 

1^33 Elyot Cast, Hclthe (1541) 88 b, Some groundes or 
residence (in urine) is like to meale, wheate, or barley, and 
may be named mealy residence. ,1658 Sir T. Browse Card, 
Cyrus Hi. Hydriot, etc. 58 Though the regular spots in their 
(rc. butter/lles'} wings seem but a mealie adhesion.. yet (etc.). 
2678-3 Anat, Roots ». § 30 Many Apples, after Frosts, 
eat mealy. *785 Bradley ATum. Diei.y Mealy ; aTerm used 
concerning certain Fears, which having generallysurpassed 
their Ripeness, or growing iovun ill Soil, have not that 
Quantity of Juice and fine Pulp, which they should have : 
Thus they sayof the Lansac, Dean, &c, this Pear is mealy, 
this Pear hat; a mealy Ti^te. X758R£iDtr. MacguedsCkem, 
j. 3S By which .means its crystals lose their transparency, 
become, as it were, mealy, and fall into a fine flour. 1795 
Hull Advertiser 5 Dec. 4/3 Mealy potatoe. x8i8-2o .£. 
Thompson tr. Cullen's Nosol. Method, (ed. 3) 203 Small 
clustering pimples .. after three days go away in a amall 
mealy desquamation. 2840 Pe-^zikk Elem. Mai.Med. II; 
661 Many druggists prefer mealy sarsaparilla, that is, sar- 
saparilla whose cortex is brittle and powdery, and which, 
on being fractured ^transversely, throws out a white dust. 

2 . Containing meal or farina ; farinaceous.^ 

1591 Sylvester Du Barias i. iii. 832 Our mealy grain Our 
skiluiU Seedman scatters not In vain. X667 Phil. Trans. II. 
485 A Farinaceous or Mealy Tree, serving to make bread of 
it. 1694 Salmon Bate's Dispens. (17x3) 591/t The meally 
Julep. 173* Arbuthnot /Cn/rr 267 Decoctions of 

mealy Vegetables lubricate the Intestines. iS^Syd. Soe, 
Lex., Mealy albumen, the albumen of seeds which contains 
many starch granules, as in wheat. 

8. Covered with flour. 

1704 N. N. tr. BoccalinVs Advts. ^r. Pamass. I. 233 That 
some sort of People should be so foolish, to expect to come, as 
meally, out of the Mill, when they had staid there but a 
quarter of an Hour, as the Jliller himself. 1773 Fergusson 
P/?rwj(i789)n.68MeaIy bakers, Hair-kaimers (etc.]. 183* 
Tennyson Miller's Dau. i. The wealthy miller’s mealy face. 
X883 H. W.V.'SroART Egypt.\i% He emerged from the mills 
as whitens the clown in a pantomime, nor were we less mealy. 

iransf. 1591 Sylvester Du Barias i.iv. 672 The mealie 
Mountains (late imseen) Change their -white garments into 
lustlygreen. xB^gLouev. Hyperions, vi, Winter, .will come 
down at last in his old-fashioned mealy coat. 

4 . Covered with or as if with a fine dust or 
powder. Chiefly in Hot, and Ent. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 34 b, Britannick or English Herb, 
hath the very looke of the greatest Sorrell, but in Colour a 
little more black, somewhat Flossie or Mealie. 1606 Shaks.* 
Tr. <5- Cr, ni. iii. 79 Men like butter-flies, Shew not their 
mealie wings, but to the Summer- 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
3x6 Chenopodium album. .more or less mealy, 1890 Syd. 
Soc. Lc.x., Mealy hairs, term applied by De Bary to the 
capitate hairs, presenting a powdery aspect, found on the 
under surface of ^’arious ferns belonging to the species 
Gymnogramnia PteHs and Nothcchlxna [etc.]. 

Comb. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. £p. nr, 141 Some 
fiye with two wings,, .some with foure,as all farinaceous or 
mealy winged animals, as Butter-flies and hloths. 

b. In various specific designations of animals, 
plants, and minerals : mealy bug, an insect which 
infests Ydnes and hot-house plants (see quot. 1840); 


mealy centaury, Centaurea deaUaia (Sanders 
Encycl, Card,, ed. 2, 1896); mealy duck (see 
quoL); mealy insect « mealy , lug \ mealy 
parasol, an esculent fungus, Agariats granulosus ; 
mealy redpoll, -pole, see Redpoll i; mealy 
starwort, Aletrh farinosa {^Syd. Sod.' Lex. 1890); 
mealy tree, the wayfarings tree. Viburnum Lan~ 
tana ; mealy zeolite, an obs. synonym of both 
natroUte and mesolite (A. H. Chester). 

1824 Loudon Encycl.^ Card. § sosgM'Phail [c 1800] ob- 
serves, that the red spider, the "mealy.wlihe bug, and the 
brown turtle insect are the most injurious to the vine- 1840 
Cuvier' s Anim. 573 The Mealy-bug, C. adonidum, 

15 somewhat of a rosy hue, with the body covered with a 
white mealy powder. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 
Index, *Mealy bird or -duck. 1890 H. Stevenson's Birds 
Norfolk HI. 2x9 The immature long-tailed duck is known 
to the Blakeney gunners as the ‘ little mealy duck *, 1813 

Trans, Horiicnlt. Soc. 1 .297 Cocc^ts A donidwn, the *Mealy 
Insect. 1887 Hay Brit. Fungi 73 Agaricus granulosus.. . 
The *MeaIy 'Parasoh 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), *Mea!y 
Tree or Wild Vine. 17^ J. Lee Introd, Bot, App. 319 
Mealy-tree, Pliant, Viburnum. 

5 . Of colour : Spotty, uneven. In Photography-^ 
Measly a, 3. 

1784 J. Barry in Led. Paint. vL (1848) 216 To give a 
richness and depth to the dark, colours, by preventing that 
mealy appearance which results from the light resting and 
glittering on their surfaces. 1804 Tingry Varnished s Guide 
(z8i6) 3 The use of camphor for varnish is .limited ; too 
great a quantity would render it mealy, 1876 (see Measly 
a, 3]. 1890 Anthony's Photogr, Bull, IIL 86 My greatest 
trouble has been mealy prints, 

b. Of colours of horses : Spotty, interspersed 
with whitish specks. .Also ,Comb., :is mealy-but- 
iocked, flanked, ^mouthed, -nosed adjs. (Cf. 
Mailt ad) 

1675 Loud. Gaz. No. 980/4 Stolen.., a black brown Nag, 

. .with a star in the Forehead, a light brown mealy mouth. 
xByy Ibid. No. 1198/4 A brown bay' Gelding, with a shorn 
Mane, mealy mouth’d,, .’twixt 14 and' 15 hands. 1691 Ibid. 
No. Stolen.., a black brown Nag,., mealy Bultock'd, 

and mealy Nosed with a Star on hIs Snip. 1703 Ibid. No. 
3978/4 A brown Nag. .mealy Flank’t. ijdBIbid. No. 4438/4 
A Black Mare of about five years old, ..a small meally 
Slip under her Right Nostril i86x Whyte Melville 
Harb. so A mealy hay cob. 

6. Of complexion : Floury, pale. Also Comb,, as 
ptealy-complextomd, faced adjs. 

1838 Dickens O. Twist xiv, I only know two sorts of boys. 
Mealy boys, and beef-faced boys. 1840 Barka.m Ittgol. Leg. 
Ser. t. Hamilton Tfefte, They bring her a little, pale, mealy- 
faced boy, x86o All Year Round No, 66. 367 The boys 
of these London schools are thin and long: white, mealy, 
and flaccid. 1876 G£a Eliot Dan. Der. xxxvi, A mealy- 
complexioned male, 1883 F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius 
viii, A mealy-faced, over-cerebrated people are springing up. 

. 7 . Of the flavour of tea : Soft, not harsh. 

xBgz Walsh Tea (Philad.) 98 Clear and bright in liquor, 
and mellow or ‘mealy’ in flavor. 

8. Soft-spoken, given to mince matters ; mealy- 
mouthed. 

1600 Dekker Gentle Craft i. (1862) 9 This wench with the 
mealy mouth, is my wife 1 can tell you, 1697 C. Leslie 
Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 173 Therefore, George, notwithstand- 
ing all thy meally m^esty, it is fete.]. 17*0 Amherst Ep. 
Sir y. Blount 12 If you don’t straitway find out what 
The meally Rascals would be .at. 2824 Miss Ferrier /n- 
xxvii. (1882) I, 24X A little squeaking mealy voice. 
1828 Carlyle Misc, (1857) IV, 140 Bless its mealy mouth I 
1854 Dickens Hard T. 11. viii, I didn’t mince the matter 
with him. I am never mealy with 'em, 1862 J. C. Jeaf- 
FRESON Bk. abt. Doctors xiii. (2862) 256 Well-fed Vicars of 
Bray, .with mealy mouths and. elastic consciences. 

JVTealy (mf'li), v. Bleaching, [f. Mealy <z.] 
trails. Bran v.*, to ‘ clear* maddered goods by 
boiling in bran-water. 

sZix Self Instructor sy7 Bran liquors are used to meally 
dying-stuffs. 

Mealy-dew, obs, form of Mildew. 
Mealy-mouthed (mf-liimautSd), a. [Cf. 
Mealy a. 8 .] Soft-spoken ; not outspoken ; afraid 
to speak one’s mind or to use plain terms. 

cxS7a Gascoigne Fruiies IVarre Ixxxvi, So were more 
meete for mealy mouthed men. x6o6 Day He of Guls iv. iv, 
And ile not be mealely mouthed, I warrant em. X679 ‘T. 
Ticklefoot' Trial IVakcman 7 He' was not mealy mouth’d, 
but would, .have talked his mind to Knights, or any Body. 
1788 Wesley ]Vks. {1872) VII. xo6 Carry your point, what- 
ever it costs. Be not mealy-mouthed. 1855 Tennyson 
94 Mealy-mouth’d philanthropies. 2887 Besant 77 ;^ , 
WorldwentxKU 138 None of your mincing, mealy-mouthed, 
fine ladies. 

^ Used for : Over scrupulous. 

2809 Malkin Gil Bias xii. -xiv, You are not mealy- 
mouthed about receiving a commoner into your pedigree. 

Hence Mcaly-jnoTitliedly adv., mealy-moTitli- 
edness. 

1727 Bailev vol n, Mealy.mouihedness. 1838 Soutbey 
Doctor (1848) 382 He is not given to speak, as his friends the 
Portuguese say, enfarinhadamentc— which is, being inter- 

g reled, mealy-mouthedly. 1894 Sat. Rev. 24 Mar. 304 
chool Boards and other engines of mealy.mouthedness have 
laid a ban upon some of our old plant names, 
f Mean, sld Obs. Forms; 3-5 mene, 6, 9 
meane, 9 meen. [f. ^Iean v.-J A lament, com- 
plaint. 

12.. Prayer to Virg. 34 in O. E. Mtsp. 196 To ne dar 
i clepien noht to lure ich make min mene. X300-X400 
Cursor M. (Gott.) 19758 Widuien ani mene or sare, 02470 
Henry JVallace. iv, 153 Thar peluous mene as than couth 


be bett. a 1578 Lindesay (PilscoUie) Chron. Scot. 
(S.T.S.) 1. 286 This bischope..maid hismeaneandcomplent 
oL* u Rome. 18 . , in Kinloch's Sc. Ballads (1827) 131 
She heard a puir prisoner making his tneane, x8.. Mary 
Hamilton xiii. in 'Child Ballads III.- 389 ‘Make nci'cr 
meen for me she saj*s. 

Mean (mrn),,5^.2 Forms; 4-6 mene, 4-7^ 
meane, 5-6 meyne, 5 meene, 6- mean, [Partly 
the absolute use of Mean <7,2, and partly adopted 
from the similar substantival use in OF.] 

I. That which is in the middle. ‘ 

■ quality, 

disposition, or course of action, that is equally 
removed from two opposite (usually, blamable) 
extremes ; a medium. Often with laudatory adj., 
as Golden, hafpy, f Merry mean. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boetk, iv. Pr, vii. 146 Occupy he mene by 
sledfast ztxcu^csW,.firmismedittm viribus ocatpate]. 1399 
(see Merry a,}. CX400 Rom. Rose 6527 Richesse and men- 
dicitees Ben cleped two extremitees ; The mene is doped 
sufSsaunce. 0x420 Pallad. on Hush. 11. 27 Demene bit in 
the mene of moyst and drie. Ibid. 127 The mene is best 
thjm ayer to qualifie, 1329 Supplic. to KiugtyBgi) 45 Be- 
Iwene these extreame contraries there Is no meane.^ 2580 
Lvly Eupkues (Arb.) 337 , 1 haue hard that extremities are 
to be vsed, where the meane will not seme. 1587, etc. (see 
Golden a. 5 c). 1596 Spenser Hymn Hon. Lcme 87 Tem- 
pering goodly well Their contrary dislikes with loved 
xneanes. 1654-66 Earl Orrery Parihen.-\;}.^^ti) 5 There 
was no mean between my 'misery, and her favour. 2690 
W. Walker tdiomat. Anglo. Lat. 297 In apparel the mean 
is the best. .1727 Poisoning E. Curll Wks. 1755 III. 

I. 152 There is a_ mean in aJJ things-' lygt Berkeley 
A lciphr. V. § 6 Religion is the virtuous mean between in- 
credulity and superstition. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. 
(ed. 5) II. 234 It is not easy., to -preserve with steadiness 
the happy mean between these two extremes. 1879 Cassells 
Techn. Educ. IV. 24/2 A mean between the darkest and 
lightest tint used. 

't'b. Absence of e.xtremes J moderation, measure. 
In a mean : ' -with moderation. To use a meant 
to exercise moderation. Obs, 

*545 Ascham Toxoih. (Arb.) 27, I woulde desire all. .tos’se 
this pastime in suene a mean that ihe outragiousnes of 
great gamyng, should not hurle the honestie of.shotyng. 
2556 Auretio fy Isab.^itoB) Diij, The Kinge.-axede them 
what meane one ought© to keape in suche a case. 2579 
Gosson Abuse (Arb.) 23 So they (versifying, danc- 
ing and singing] bee vsed with meane, and exercised in due 
tyme. 2607 Norden Surv, Dial. n. 203, 1 wish, that Lords 
and their ministers would use a meane in exacting. 2621 
Fletcher Wild Goose Chase i\, ii, I will be what 1 please, 
Sir, So 1 exceed not Mean. 2625 Bacon Ess., Adversity 
(Arb.) ^04 But to speake in a Meane. 1655 Culpepper, etc. 
Rivenus t. i. 4 Use a mean in sleep and waking. 27x8 
Pope Iliad xvii, 573 When be seeks the prize War knows 
no mean. 

’ 2 . Jifus. fa. A middle or intermediate part in 
any harmonized composition or performance, esp. 
the tenor and alto. Also, a person performing 
that part or the instrument on which it is played. 
The use app. survived in dialects until recently: see 
E. D. D. 

C2330 R. BrUnnb Chron. IVace (Rolls) 22263 po clerkes 
Jjat best coube synge, WyJ> treble, mene, & burdoun. e 1400 
Laud Troy Bk, 6599, 1 scbal the tcche bothe burdoun and 
mene. c 1500 in Burney Hist, Mus. (2782) II. 435 There 
are 3 degrees of Discant, that is to say Mene, Treble, and 
Quadrible. The Mene beginneth in the 5, abowvyn the 
PlaynSonge in voys (etc.]. And so the Discant, of 

the Mene Salbegynne hys Discant about tbePlayneSonge in 
Syghi. 2526 Skelton Magnyf. 238 All trebyll>’s and tenours 
be rulyd byamejme. 1621 Tourneur Ath. Trag. in. iii, 
Trebles and bases make poore musick without meanes. 
i6s(8 Wallis in Phil. Trans. XX. 302 Several Parts or 
Voices (as Bass, Treble, Mean, &c. sung in Consort). 
fig. c 2430 Lydc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 54 The (nasal] 
organys .. oegynne to syng ther messe, With treble meene 
and tenor discordyng. 2590 Spenser F. Q. il xii. 33 On 
the rocke the waves breaking aloft A solemne Meane unto 
them measured. 2616 Goodman Fall of Man 78 The little 
chirping birds, .they sing a mean. 

t b. A name for the second and the third string 
of a viol or Inte. Obs. 

2879 Chappele Pop. Mus. I. 317 note. If there were two 
means, ss in ihe)ute, Ihe lower was called the greater; the 
upper, the lesser mean. 2880 Grove Diet, Mus. II. 242/2. 

t c. ? = Natural sb. Obs. . 

1675 Cocker Morals 20 Grace, .tunes Natures Harp, And 
makes that Note a Mean, which was a Sharp. 
f 3 . The middle (of anything). Obs. 

CX420 Pallad. on Hush. 111. 398 Heseyd ereithe[r) s^pe 
wol condescende Voto that mene, & glew hem self in fere. 

CX440 Promp. Parv.^-^zjx Meene, myddj’S (AA/*. medyl), 

medium. 2688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 79/1 This leaf is ., 
heart-Hke in the mean, or part next the stalk. 
t4. Logie. The middle term of a syllogism. D//. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, it. xiv. § i It is in 
Sylloglsme; for the proofe being not immwiate but d> 
hleane: the Inuention of the Meane is one thingc letc.i. 
t 5 . Gram, A‘mean*or^middle* verb(seeMEAN 

8 ) : = Refiexive sb. B. 2. Obs. 

.1530 Palscr. Introd. 35 All whicho ^ f 

tion betwenethc actyve verbes and the>T m 

at length in my seconds boke, . r?., 

■t6. Something interposed 

svsans : through intermediate Imks (of decent). 
WiiJmtt any nican (= B . sans nno-en) ■. dircctlj, 

immediately, unconditionally. Obs, , , 

MAHwiir Prose Tr. j6 All menes Ictfande be-l»}x 
kf V«N K^lMnes ofangellscsbrokencand put awaye 

tt 270/2 OrwMcfte bpeehtcr 
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by menes is comen ye Erie. 1523 Ld. Berners .Fmw. I. 
Jxiii. 85 It.was determyned, that bothe parties . . shulde sende 
jbure or fyue personages, as their embassodours, and to 
mete at Arras ; and the pope in liUwysc to sende thyder 
foure, and ther to .make a full confirmacpn without any 
meane. Ibid. cccH. 564 All the gentylmen of Flaunders sware 
to hym to be good and true . . without any meane, wherfore 
therle was greatly reioysed. 1548-77 Vicarv Atiai. u. UBS8) 
38 That the grystle should be a meane betweene the Lyga* 
mentand him[ftf; the bone]. iS93 Shans. Hetu k/, in. u. 
141 So doe I wish the Crowne, being so farre off, And so 
I chide the'meanes that keepes me from it. i 

t7. In the mean : in the meADtime. Obs. 

1565 Stapleton 27 In the meane 

suffering no remedies to be applied vnlo his owne innrmi* 
lies. 1590 Spenser F. Q. n. i. 58 In the meane, vouchsafe 
her honorable toombe. a 2657 R. Loveday Lett. (1663) i93* 
In the mean, I shall . . read over your Translation with the 
Originall. 1793 Jefferson )Vrit. (1859) IV. 59 Time in the 
mean will be lost. ..... . , 

8. Math. [=F. moyenney ellipt. for quanitU 
moyenne.l The term (or, in plural, the terms) 
intermediate between the first and last terms (called 
the extremes) of a progression of any kind (dis- 
tinctively, aritkineiic{aly geomeiric{aly harmonictal 
mean). Also, in a wider sense, a quantity so 
Telated to a set of n quantities that the result of 
operating with it in a certain manner;/ times is the 
sameasthatofoperatingsimilarlywitheachoftheset. 
In this sense the arithmetic{al mean (commonly 
called simply the mean) of a set of n quantities is 
the quotient of their sum divided by n ; the geo^ 
metric{al mean is the root of their product. 

X57X Digges Panietn.t Math. Treat, def. iv. T j b, When 
foure magnitudes are. .in continual proportion, the first and 
the fourth are the extremes, and the second and thirde the 
meanes. x65o R. Coke yiisiice Find. 23 Nor [in harmonical 
proportion] do the extremes added or multiplied produce 
the like number with the mean. 1674 Jeake Ariih. (1606) 
570 If between 2 and 54 two proportional Means be sought, 
the Lesser will be 6 and the iJreater 28. 2709 J. Ward 
Yti^. Maih. Guide i. vi. (1734) 73 If any Four Numbers arc 
in Arithmetical Progression, the Sum of the Two Extreams 
will be Equal to the Sum of the Two Means. x88i J. Casey 
Sequel Euclid 88 The Arithmetic mean is to the Geometric 
mean as the Geometric mean is to the Harmonic mean. 

b. An average amount or value j used for mean 
pressure, temperature, etc, , 

1803 Syd. Smith Caiieau's Etais Danois Wks. (1850) 51 
Upon a mean twenty-suyeaTS,U has rained tor a hundred 
and thirty days €ver>» year. 1855 T. R. "LzxfCHXLViCcrnvjaU 
182 The temperature of the adit.. ts on an average more than 
22® above the mean of the climate. 1893 W. L. Dallas in 
Indian Meteorol, Mem. IV. 516 The means of pressure 
have been obtained t^tc.1. 

H. An intermediary agent or instrument. 
t9. One who acts as mediator, ‘go-between’, 
or ambassador between others; one who intercedes 
for a person or uses influence on behalf of an 
object. to act as intercessor, Obs. 

c X374 Chaucer Treylus iii. 205 {254) For he am I becometi 
. . swych a mene As maken wommen vn-to men to comen. 
X377 Langl. P.Pl. B. 1. 158 A mene, as he Maire is bitwene 
he kyng and he comune. cx386 Chaucer Miller's T. 189 
He woweth hire by meenes and brocage. CX440 Promp. 
Parv. 332/s Meene, massyngere,..z«/^/'«««c/«f. /bia., 
Meene, or medyalowre, ..mediator. 2455 Rolls of Parlt. 
V, 285/1 It myght lyke the said Lientenaunte and all the 
Lordes, to be goode meanes unto the Kynges Highnesse, 
that suche a persons myght be purveide fore. xsxS in 
"EMx^Orig. Lett. Ser. i. II.goThat it might please your Lord- 
ship to be a meane for us to our Soveraign Lorde the Kynge 
is Highenes. 2562 Child-Marriages 71 This deponent was 
desired of both parties, to be a meane that they might marie 
before the day appointed. x6o6 J. Carpenter HolomotCs 
Solace xii. 47 She would be a meane for him to the king. 
i6ta Bacon Ess.y Suitors (Arb.) 47/x Let a man, in the 
choise of his meane, rather chuse the fittest meane then the 
greatest meane. 

•f b. in pi. form, with sing, sense and const. 

2554 Cranmer Misc. Writ. (Parker Soc.) II. 445 In most 
humble wise Sueth unto your right honourable lordships, 
Thomas Cranmer, late Archbishop of Canterbury; beseech-, 
ing the Same to be a means for me unto the queen's high- 
ness. 2559-66 in Wodrow Soc. Misc. (1844) 74 The Mar- 
ques of D'Albuef, the subtill meanes of the Duke of Guise. 
2585 T. Was^hington tr. Nicholay's Foy. i. xx. 25 He being 
by them praied to he a meanes towards the Bascha. 26x2 
CoTGR., Jifoyenneur, a means, mediator, 

+ c. spec. A mediator between God (or Christ) 
and man. Obs. 

2362 Lancl. P. pi. a. vni. 183. I counseile alle cristene 
to crie crist merci, And Marie his Moder to beo mene bi- 
twenc. 2377 Ibid. B. .xv. 535 pus in a faith lyueth hat 
folke and in a false mene [i. e. Alohammedl. e 2380 \Wclif 
Whs. (1880) 409 A prest shulde be a mene bilwixe god & he 
puple.^ 2508 Fisher Penit. Ps. xxxviii. Wks. (1876) 54 
O olyssed lady be thou meane & mediatrice between thy 
son and wretched simners. 2570 T. Norton tr. FovvPs 
Catcch. (1853I 186 We need not then, for access to God, 
some man to be our mean. 25W Hooker Eccl.Pol.v. 1. 
§ 3 'There is no union of God with man without that mean 
between both which is both. 

10. An instrument, agency, method, or course of 
action, by the employment of which some object is 
or may be attained, or which is concerned in bring- 
ing about some result. Often contrasted with end. 
Often predicatively (of persons as well as things). 
To he the means (or f the mean) of. 

a. in sing. form. Now only arch, 
f2374 Chaucer Troylusw 1551 The fate wold his soule 
sholde vnbodye, And shapen hadde a mene it out to dryue. 


2444 Rolls of Parlt. V, 104/2 Be which subtile meene ye 
lose gret part of your cuslumes. 2539 Cromwell in Merri* 
man Life d* Lett. (2902) -II. 226 This .. sheweth a meane 
howe . .you may make them yet belter, x6ii Shaks. IFint, 
•T. IV. iv. 90 Yet Nature is made better by no meane,' But 
Nature makes the Meane. 26x2 W. Sclater Key (1629) 243 
Vncharitable is that sentence of Papists; that Baptisme 
is necessarie as a meane to saluatlon. 2635 J. Hayward 
tr. BiondVs BtvnsEd Firg. 124 Darlacan himselfe had 
beene the instrumental! meane of my flight. 2785 T. BalOUY 
Disc. 31 Let us consider it as a mean, not as an end. 2824 
W. Brown Pro/ag. Chr. atnottg Heathen II. ' 402' The 
hlission to the South Sea Islands .. has . . been a powerful 
mean of promoting the interests of Christianity. 2881 
Swincurne yl/urj' Stuart 11 . h'God .. procure Some mean 
whereby mine enemies craft and his May take no feet but 
theirs in their own tolls. 

b. in plural form and plural or doubtful sense. 

By fair ffieans '. see Faib<i. 15. Ways and means', see 

Way sb. 

CX380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 222 pei comen hi false menys 
as ypocrisie & lesyngis to pes grete lordischipes. C2386 
Chaucer FriaFs T. 186 We been goddes Instrumentz, And 
meenes to^doon hise comandementz. 2420 in Ellis Orig- 
Lett. Ser. i. 1. 6 Lettres .. chargyiig me to assaye by all 
the menesse that I kan to exyte and stirre sych as Dene able 
gentilmen. 2549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par, Roni. 28 
'The eares, throughe whom as meanes the gospell of Christ 
is powred into the obedient soule. 2600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa itt. 280 (He) left no meanes unattempted for the 
recoucrie of this citic. a 2625 Fletcher Cust. Country 
iv, Wonders are ceas'd Sir, we must work by meanes, 2733 
Pope Ess, Man lit. 82 And find the means proportioned to 
their end. 1B88 Bryce Avier. Comnvw, III. xevi, 342 Vehe- 
ment dcclaimers hounded on Congress to take arbitrary 
means for the suppression of the practice. 

c. in pi. form, with sing, sense and const. 

2512 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. 1. 192 A good meanys to 
know the trowthe..werc to gyve in commandement to John 
Style secretli to write the trowthe. 2606 G. WfooDcocKE) 
Hist. Ivsiine xxxvm. 220 Being . .a means to train them vp 
in a secure experience to make themselues waye. 2852 

H. L’Estrance /I v/zn no fe^oes 6 To he dashed and de- 
feated by so weak a seeming means. 2750 BeaWES 
Lex Mercat. ^ Commerce., is now become an uni- 
versal means., for the improvement of., fortune. 2843 
Bethune Sc, Fireside Stor. 28 You were indirectly the 
means of getting me introduced. 2843 M>llZ<>^V Introd. 
§ I Writers have availed themselves of the same language 
as a means of delivering different ideas. 2863 C. Redding 
yesterday <5- To-day III. 142 notty I was the means of this 
being done. 

d. Phrases, f To make mcan{s : to take steps, 
use efforts {ohs'^. To find {the) means (or '\inean) : 
to find out a way, contrive, manage (now only 
const, inf/). 

c 2386 Chaucer FranhI. T» 155 How lhanne may it bee 
That ye swiche meenes make it to destroyen, Whiche meenes 
do no good, but euere anoycn? xefii Poston Lett. II. 35 
That Richard Calle fynde the meane that a distresse may 
be taken of such bestes as occupie the ground at Stratton, 
CX462 Ibid. 207 Or hbe wryting cam, Wydwell fond the 
meanys, .that we had a discharge for hym out of the Chaun- 
eery. 2551 Robinson tr. More's Uiop. 11. (1895) 257 'I'bey 
make all the me.anes and shyfies that maye be. to kepe 
themselfes from the necessitye of fyghtynge. 2568 Grafton 
Chron, 1 1. 45 Then meanes was made vpon either side Ibr the 
deliuery and exchaunge of prisoners. 2585 'T. Washington 
xr. Nicholay's Foy.i.yiii.&b, I foundethc meanes for moneye 
and withe layre woordes to hyre a. .Spaniarde. 2617 Mory- 
SON I tin. 1, 259 We., found meanes to pierce the vessell, and 
get good Wine to our ill fare. 2631 Weever Anc. Funeral 
Mon. 562 A man much renowned for. .the charges he was 
at, and the meanes he made, to adorne. ,his Church. 

e. Means of grace the sacraments and 

other religious agencies viewed as the means by 
which divine grace is imparted to the soul, or by 
which growth in grace is promoted \ in ‘ Evan- 
gelical ’ use often employed as a synonym for public 
worship. Also occas. with sing, sense, an agency 
conducive to spiritual improvement. Under the 
means of gj-ace (formerly often f under means) : 
subject to the operation of the'means of grace. ' 

2642 Rogers Naaman 5 Shall rise up and convince all 
beleevers, I meane such as live under meanes in that day. 
2650 Baxter SainVsR. iv,(i652)8Do wenotmissMinistry 
and Means more passionately, then we miss our God ? Ibid. 
20, 1 know the means of grace must be loved and valued, and 
the usual enjoyment of God is in the use of them. 2662 Bk, 
Cons. Prayer^ Thanksgiving. For the means of grace, and 
for the hope of glory. 1772 Wesley (1B72) V. 187 By 
‘means of grace’ i understand outward signs, words, or 
actions, ordahied of God, ..to be the ordinary channels 
wherebyhe might convey to men, preventing, justifying, or 
sanctifying grace. 2833 Tracts for Times No. xi. a The 
same company that are under the means of grace here. Ibid. 
6 The Sacraments, which are the ordinary means of grace, 
are clearly, in possession of the Church, x^x A R. C. 
Dallas Peisi. Superintend. 185 The number of persons 
above the age of education, who ought to attend the means 
Of grace.' 1891 Besant.S“/. Katherine's x, 'The discourse 
of the preacher was on the fearful condition of those who 
disobey the discipline of the Church and refuse the means 
of Grace. 

f. f. //,andfp//<r(r/.jz«^. Stratagem, trickery. Obs. 

CX460 Towueley Myst. xxiv. 386 By hir meanes she makys 

dysers to sell C2470 Henry Waltacevxi. 1x16 Bot he be 
meyne gat his castell agayne. 2537 ^t. Papers Hen. FIII^ 

I. 548 Ne any brogges or meanes, that any of tho'^e bor- 
uerere or any other, canne make. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. 
IX. liij. (1612) 237 Nor is through Meed, br Means, the weak 
betraied to the strong. 

. f 11. A condition that permits or conduces to 
something ; an opportunity ; in early use pi, con- 
ditions, offered terms (of peace). . Also in phrase 


MEAN.. 


in means, in a mean : ‘ in a fair way ’ to do somt 
thing. Obs. . . * 

2430-1 Rolls of Forii. iy^ 37X/2.T0 refuse Pees o(i:ed 
with menes resonable. Ibid., Vf yeim thynke ye mfn«rf 
Pees offred; Ibid., To offre for ye Kyngges partk 
yat shal be thought, axssz LELASDHi«.VI.2Assch5ord. 
Churche was m a meane to be collegiatyd by the Reoww 
of one Fogge. 2590 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. ii. i8 Many a ain 
would take you at your word, And goe indeede, hauin'" si! 
good a meane. 2592 tr. yunius on Rev. xii. 2 She 
•near unto death, and' in meanes ready to give up the Ghi^t 
2592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 81 b. My secret thouzVs 
consented therunto, consygning a free meane and.lartre 
entrance for the discovery of my desire. « 1613 Omam 
Charati., Worthy Commandcr^Vt. (1856) 107 He undtr- 
stands in warre, there is no meane to erre twice. 

12. pi. [--= F. moyens/\ The resources at (one’s) 
disposal for effecting some object; chiefly, (a 
person’s) pecuniary resoiirces viewed with regani 
to their degree of adequacy to (his) requirements 
or habits of expenditure: sometimes more explicitly 
means of living, of subsistence* In early use some- 
times more widely : = ‘money’, ‘wealth’. Man 
of means : one possessing a competency. 

‘ 2603 Shaks. Meas./or M. n. il. 24 Let her hauc needful!, 
but not lauish meanes. 2605 Bacon Adv. Leant, i. iii. { : 
ludging that meanes were to be spent vpon learning, and 
not Teaming to be applyed to meanes. 2606 G. W(oodcocke1 
Hist. Ivsiine^ xvt. 66 Having* meanes to corrupt tharmy of 
Demetrius with, great rewardes. 2609 Sir E. Hoby Lei. to 
T. H[iggons]p6, I know no man so respecllesse of himselfe, 
but would willinglie part with one moylie of his meanes, 
for his future reliefe. 01623 Fletcher Cust. Comity 
V. V, And when thou went’st, to Imp thy mUerie, Did I 
not give thee meanes? 2630 R. yohnsods Kingd. 4 
Commw. 50 If hee be a man of meanes, and likely hereafter 
to beare charge in his Countrey , . 1 wishe him to Historic. 
x66o F, Brooke tr. Le Blancs Trav. 284 Two children, 
who lived there upon their mothers means. 2775 Sheridkx 
Dueiyia it. iii, He has never sullied his honour, which, wi|h 
his title, has outlived his means. 2823 Scott Peveril ii, 
We are great enough for our means, and have means suffi- 
cient for contentment. 2859 Tennyson Enid 455 My means 
were somewhat broken into. 2894 Wilkins & Vivian Green 
Bay Tree I. jx It was very wrong for a man to live bejund 
his means. 

't’b. Formerly sometimes construed as slog.; 
rarely in particularized use, a livelihood. Ohs. 

2625 Wither Sheph, Hunt. v. in yuvenilia (1633) 43h 
I waste my Meanes which of itself is slender. 2615 Brath. 
wnx Strappado 52 They’re.. men that gexAsIauiso 
meanes out of a seruile wit. cx6^2 R. Harris Hesekiah's 
Reeervery 27 All that meanes. .is little enough to buya con* 
stanl Preacher bookes and physicke. ^ 

13. Intermediary agency or condition. 

d* a. (Cf, sense 9 .) Mediation, intercession ; exer- 
cise of influence to bring about something, instiga- 
tion, To make vtean{5 \ to intercede, make interest; 
to negotiate with ; to make overtures to. Obs, 
sing. 2432-50 tr. Hxgdtn (Rolls) IV. 239 He was senle 
agevne the kynge of Araby thro meane of Cleopatra (L. <ui 
Pettiionem Cteopntrx]. 2477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Didu 
1 Thurgh the meane of the Mediatrice of Mercy. iSJ® 
Hours £ 1 . Firgin 91 Give us the life that ever doth excell, 
Through thy prayer & special! meane. 2535 Goodly Prpner 
Liij, They must nedes fyrst.make meane vnio njin 
[a temporal prince] by some man that is in his fauour. 
2565 Satir. Poems Reform, x. 567 The Maxwell.. to 

reconcile my meane, on his knees entreated me to hear [etc.]. 
pi. c 2400 Three Kings Cologne 131 Sche made grete menes 
to pe chefe lordys of pis yle. 2526 Pilgr. Pcf Git. oe » . 
153*) 264 b, By whose suffrage, intercession & 
be holpen in this lyfe. 2536 Cal. Anc. Ree. Dnblvt{.w^\ 
I. 498 Youre grase hys good mens. 2591 Untos Cevr. 
(Roxb.).237 Great meanes have been made for him. 
Shaks. /I’tV/r. Ill, i. iii. 78^ Our Brother is imprison a by 
your meanes. 2656 Finett For. Ambass. loi Sir Henrj 
hiildmay had made his meanes to the Duke of Buckingham 
..for carriage, .of the Present designed to the Ambassador. 

b. (Cf. sense 10 .) Instrumentality, operati^ as 
an instmment, method, or proximate cause. Only 
in certain phrases : see 14 . 

14. Adverbial, prepositional, and conjunctional 

phrases. ' ■ / ^ 

a. By all {manner of) means : {a) in every 
possible way; {b) at any cost, without fail; (0 
used to emphasize a permission, request, or in- 
junction, = ‘ certainly . 

. (rt) 2491 Act 7 Hen. FII, c. 11 § i Ye verily intendyng*^ 
aredie yourself by all meanes to you possible. . to invMC upw 
your and our auncien ennemyes. c 2520 Barclay 
(1557) 70 b, He.. by all maner meanes made pronysm^ 10 
hym selfe. . 2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scotl. 1. 129 
To this end they labouret be al meines possible. 

{b) 26x2 Bible Acts xviil. 21, I must by all meanes kc 
this feast. 2754 Chatham Lett. Nephew 35 The trick 0 
laughing frivolously is by all means to be avoided , 

(r) 2^3 Humours Town 31 By all means, Sir, Object and 
Return, as often as you please. 1774 Foote Carrwm - 
Wks. 1799 II. i68 Flaxv. f’ll run before, and prepare nirs. 
Fleece’em. Mrs. Air.ByaW mannerof means. 

Coniugsfy III. iii, Tell it us by all means. 2874 RbS - 

Fors Clav. xlii. 225 Yes, in God’s name, and by all manner 
of means. 189s Law Times C. 101/2 By all means let 
(County) Council drift rudderless. . , \ 

b. By any {manner of) means (or t mean ) ; k ) 
in any Way, anyhow, at all ; f {b) by all means. _ 

(a) crx47o Henry Wallace xr. 207 A band that 
wyrk his confiisioun. Be ony meyn. 2474 Rolls oj ^ Ji 
VI. 11^2 Undelyvered by any meane unto you. 
Barclay Jugurth (1557) 57 1^* He //rrJX. 


way than by any other meane before. 1537 i 
Monast. (Camden) 153 In as large and .n 


mple maner 


and 
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forme as ever I had or aught to have of and in the same or' 
any part or parcell therof by.ony maner of meanes. *567 
], Sanford Epictetus 24 Occasion cannot be giuen by any 
maner of meanes, nor any arte.' i6ix Bible Ps. xlix. 7 None 
of them can by any meanes redeeme his brother.' 1809 W, 
Irving Knickerb. v. iv. (1849) 278, 1 do .not by any means 
pretend to claim the merit. 1B73 Ruskin xlv. 

193 Not by any manner of means. 1893 R. Williams in 
H. D. Traill Soc. Eng;- i. ’sa She was not, however, by any 
means the only female deity. 

(d) x6xo B. JoNsoN Alch, v. u, Yes, tell her, She rnust by 
any meanes addresse some present To th’ cunning man. 
t6x6 — Devil an Ass v. v, il/er.' Yes, Sir, and send for his 
wife. Eve. And the two Sorcerers, By any meanes I 

c. By 7W means (or f by no manner of 

means (or + mean\ + by no manner mean : (<r) in 
no way, not at all ; {b) on no acconnt. 

■ (n) 1442 T. Beckington Corr. (Rolls) II. 21A Your said 
adversary by no manner of meen may be induced to graunte 
us his leltres of saufcondeuct. - 1472 J. Paston in P, Leif. 
in. 35, 1 can not yet make, my pesse wyth'my Lord of 
Norffolk..by no meane. Barclay yugtirtk (1557) 

40 This town could by no meanes be well besyged nor taken. 
1564 Brief Exam. ■****ij, They are not to be reiected, as yf 
they were by no maner of. meanes in the worde of God. 
X782 Miss Burney Cecilia xx.,i, I am by no means an ap- 
prover of that mode of proceeding. 1893 (junter Miss Divi- 
dends 102 The young men are looking at each other with by 
no means kindly eyes. 1893 Swinburne Stud. Prose ^ 
Poetry (1894) 111 Basil is by no manner of means an im- 
peccable work of imperishable art. 

{b) 1509 Barclay Shyf of Polys (1570) 123 And if hir 
husbande to any thinge agree By no maner meane will she 
therto encline. x6oo J. Pory tr. Leds Africa 111. x6x They 
will by no meanes vouchsafe to marie their daughters vnto 
them, 1625 Bacon Ess», Card. (Arb.) 563 But these to be, 
by no Meanes, set too thicke. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 51 
F 1 Such an Image as this ought, by no means, to be pre- 
sented toa Chaste and Regular Audience. 2864 J. H. New- 
MAN Apol. 3S What word should I have used twenty years 
ago instead of * Protestant?' * Roman' or * Romish?* by 
no manner of means. ' 1870 M. Arnold Mixed Ess.^ Falk- 
land 232 Shall we blame him for his lucidity of mind, and 
largeness of temper ? ■ By no means. 

d. By this or that means (or + mean) : (a) by 
means of this or that; in this or that way ; thus. 

esSzo Barclay yugitrth (1557) 1x7 By this meanes sbal they 
be muche beholden to you. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 11 
That he might preferre Normans to the rule of the Church 
. .and by that meane stand in the more suretle of his estate. 
1620 Maxwell tr. Herodian (1635) 372 By that meanes you 
shall take away that most odious and hideous tyrant Max- 
imine. 1667 Sprat Hist.R. Soc. 100 By this means, they 
will accomplish their main Design. 2750 Beawes Lex, 
Mereat. (1752) 1 When by this means an aggregated number 
dwelled (0 Coo great a magnitude.. they were compelled to 
seek Ibrremoter helps by commerce. 1825 Coleridge A ids 
Refi, (1848) I. 31 By this mean^ and scarcely without it, you 
will at length acquire a faciliey in detecting the quid pro quo, 

t ip) In conseqOence, consequently, 
c 1520 Barclay fugurth (1557) 52 Because lugurth was on 
the small hyll before hym, and by that meane on the hyer 
ground. 

. t e. By some manner, of means ; * by hook or 
by crook *. Ohs. 

*573 Tusser Hush. (187B) 88 Friend, harrow in time, by 
some maner of meanes, not onely thy peason, but also thy 
beanes. 

f. By or through (f the) means (or f mean) of : 
(fl) by the instrumentality of person or thing). , 
zuflrj Rolls of Parlt, IV^ 326/2 Hit belanged unto you of 
ryg5t, as wel be ye mene of • your birth, .cx^^o Merlin 20 
Thow purchacest a-corde be-twene the and thi husbonde, 
by mene of the person hym-self, for to hyde yowre counseill. 
2530 Palsgr. 611/2 Sehow moche this chambreis lyghtenncd 
by meane of one torche. 2560 A. L. tr. Calvin's^ Foure 
Serm. Sottge Ezech. Epist., By meane of whose aide.. he 
findeth himselfe holpen. i6xx Bible Heb. ix. 15 By meanes 
of death. .they which are called, might receiuc the promise 
of eternall inheritance. 1653 Ld, "Vaux tr. Godeau's St. 
Paul A ij, Having obtained by meanes of your most noble 
Lady, a vjew.of this choise piece (etc.). 2736 Butler 
L ii. Wks. 1874 I. 35, 1 knownot, that we have any one kind 
. . of enjoyment, but by the means of our own actions. X749 
Fielding Tom vm. xiii, He, had succeeded so far as 
to find me out by means of an accident. 1807 bliss bliT- 
FORD in L'Estrange Life (1870) I. 67, 1_ hoped that through 
his means you would get acquainted with Walter Scott, 
f (^) In consequence of, by reason of, owing to. 
X439 Rolls of Parlt. V. 32/2 Hynderyng and clamour of 
the said diverse -of your communes, be mene of the said 
purvyance. 1526 Skelton Magnyf, 1441 That was by the 
menys of to moche lyberte. 1368 Grafton Chron. 1. 151 
He also amended many things. .that had beene longtime 
out of frame, by meane of the Danes, a 1626 Bacon He^o 
Ail. (1900) II By meanes of our solitary Situation,, we know 
well most part of the Habitable World, and are our selucs 
vnknowne. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. ^0/2 By means 
of this cover he is very rarely wet on his Body. 1726 G.- 
Roberts Four Years' roy. 13 He could not yet hold n Pen 
in his Hand by means of his late Sickness. 

fg. By {the) means {that) : for the reason that, 
because, since. Obs, 

‘xSSo Crowley AnrZ Trumpet X0S3 White meate bearelh a 
greate pryce Which some men tliinke is by the meane That 
fermes be found such marchaundisc. 1565 Sparke xa Ha-ny 
kins'' Yoy. (1878) 24 But sure we were that the armie was 
came do^vne,' by means that in the euening we sawe such 
a monstrous fire. 1596 Harinctos Apology (1814) 36, I 
guessed,at his meaning by means I had once some smatter- 
ingof the Latin tongue. 1599 — NugxAnt. (1804) 1. 257 By 
means the weather falls out so monstrous wet as the like 
hath not been seen. 

16. attrib, and Comb, as (in sense 10 c) means- 
maker, -using', f mean-keeper (cf. sense i b), 
one who obsen’es moderation ; ‘f mean-keeping, 


irioderation ; f means-making (cf. .sense 13 b), 
intercession, use of interest' or influence on a per- 
son’s behalf. 

■ *SS3GRiMALDECiVf>-/>’f (;?^«i.(i 558)62 In which thynges 
ther must doutlesse be used a measure that to a meankepyrng 
[L. ad iitediocriiaietn) muste be reduced. Ibid. xi. g8 Soon 
after Lucius Crassus with Quinctus Mutius, the neatest 
meanekeper [L. moderatissimo] of all men,, kept the time 
of their lidile office most royally. 1617 Bacos Sp, on taking 
his place in Chatuery in Resiistit, 84 It will also avoid all 
Means-makjing, or Labouring; For there ought to be no 
Labouring in Causes but the Labouring of the CounseK at 
the Barr. 2625 — Apopk. § 8 Wks. 1825 1. 351 His wife, by 
her suit and means making, made his peace. 1640 . Fuller 
foseph's Coat, etc. 272 L^ke'nol.,on the meanes but on 
the Meanes-makcr. 2642 Rogers Ntxaman 246 What, but 
our ascribing to ourselves in our means-using, makes them 
So unfruitful? 

XiTeau (mfn), and Forms: 3 meane, 
3*4 mene, 4-5 meen, 5 mean. fApp. repr. (with 
normal loss of prefix) the earlier I-jiene, OE. ge- 
visne = OYii^gemhje, O^.gimhti (MLG.gemeinef 
'MDu.gem^ne, l)n.gemeen)t OHG.gimeint (MHG. 
gemeinei mod.G. gemetn; S\v., 6a. gemen from 
Ger.), Goth.^nwnf/LF:— OTeut. *ga-maini-, f. ga- 
Copulative prefix (synonymous with L. com-) + 
pre-Teut. *moini- in L. communis (;— 
^coni'inoini-s) Common a, 

ITie pre-Tcut. *tnoini- is believed fo be a ppl. derivative of 
tbe root *mei-, mot- (as in L. vtiitare '.-^moitare) to change, 
whence L. mituus {y-'*moinos.'\ reward, gift, and perh. (with 
the notion of change for the worse) OTeut. *uiaitto- wicked, 
Man a. 

The primary sense of Teut. *gamttini‘, as of L. com- 
munis, is ‘ possessed jointly *, * belonging equally to a num- 
ber of persons In OE., and in the early stages of the 
other Teut. languages, this was substantially the only sense; 
but in ME., as in Du. and Ger., it underwent a development 
corresponding^ to that of Common <2., so that it acquired the 
senses of * ordinary ‘not exceptionally good*, ‘ inferior*. In 
English this development was furthered by the fact that the 
native word coincided in form with the word adopted from 
OF. tueien, ween (seeMEAN«.*) middle, ‘ middling *, which 
was often used In a disparaging or reproachful sense. The 
uses in branch II below might be referred almost equally well 
to the native and to the foreign adj. j the truth is prob. that 
they are of mixed ancestry. 

It is often supposed that the sense-development of the word 
has been influenced by OE. vtdtte false, wicked (cogn. w. 
mdn Man sht^ and a.) ; but this does not seem possible, as 
this adj. did not survive into ME., while the moral senses of 
snean do not appear before the mod.£ng. period.) 

I. 1; Common to two or more persons or things; 
possessed jointly. /« mean : in common. 7 b ^ 
mean : to act as partners, to share. Obs. exc. dial. 
(seeE.D.D.). 

c 1400 Trill. Coll. Horn. J79 At bat We bi ben, hie hauen of 
here fxc. underlingeslmeneswinche. a 2240 Sawles IFarde 
in Coit, Horn. 261 Set us nu hwuch blisse is to alle iliche 
meane. c X400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xiii. 59 pai bald a lawe in 
meen betwene vs and be Greke*. a 1598 1>. Ferguson Prov. 
(1785)6 A mein pot plaid nevereven. X730WALKDEN Diary 
(t866) 94 That we would go mean at ploughing. Ibid, 116 
We concluded to get John Dickenson to measure our ground 
we had plowed mean. 

II. Inferior in rank or quality. 

i* 2. Of persons, their rank or station ; Undistin- 
guished in position ; of low degree; often opposed 
to noble ox gentle. (Cf. Common a. 12 .) Obs, 

a 1300 Cursor M, 13272 Nu ches felaus wil he bisin, Bot 
ftoghi o riche kinges kin,.. Bot mene men o pour lijn CJ330 
R, Brunne C/ir2«. (x8io) 168 pe mene folk (comonly fulle 
gode men & wise) Com to his mercy. — Chron. JYace j 
(Rolls) 11262 pe legftt; and oJ»er bischopes of menef slat, | 
c Liber Cocoruuf U862) 7 Take black su^r for mener j 
menne. 2483 Caxton G. de la Tour A viij b, Therfor 
my fayre daughters shewc your curlosye unto the mene 
and smal peple. 1568 Grafton Chrotu II. 154 The Com- 
mons (specially such as were of the meaner sort) cryed 
vpon Thomas fitz Thomas. 1586 J. Hooker Hist. Jrel. 
in HoUnshed II, xaS/i Tbe opinion.. and judgement of 
a meaue burgesse, is of as great availe as is the best 
lords. x6oo Dekker Gentle Crafl Wks. 1873 2. 79 O 
love, how powerfull art thou, that canst change. .a noble 
mind To the meane semblance of a shoomaker. 2606 Shaks, 
Aiit. if- Cl. II. V, 82 These hands do lacke Nobility, that 
they strike A meaner then my selfe. a j$z6 Bacon Chr. 
Paradoxes Wks. 1879 I. 341 He bears a lofty spirit in a 
mean condition. 1675 Evelyn Diary 22 Mar., Sir William 
IPetty) was the sonn of a meane man somewhere in Sussex, 
X70X De Foe Tnte-bom Eng. 35 The meanest English 
Plowman studies Law, X774 Chesterfield's Lett. ^792) I. 
xliv, 141 A mean fellow. ,ts ashamed when he comes into 
good company. 1827 Roberts Voy. Centr. Amer. 225 
The meanest persons smoke tobacco. 

transf. 2752 Hume Ess. 4- Treat. (1777) I- xpS Where 
women . . are bought and sol^, like the meanest animal. 
X774 Golosm. Plat. Hist. (1776) II. a As to animals of a 
meaner rank . .they ver>’ soon alter their natures with the 
nature of their nourishment. 

. f b. Poor, badly off. Obs. 

1362 I*AKCL, P. PL A. Prof. x8 AUe maner of men the 
mene and the riche. 1558 in Strype Atm. Ref.ixsog) I. App. 
iv. 5 Of. .hlen meaner in substance, 1685 Bunyan Bk. 
Boys 4* Girls (repr.) x Thou shaft not steal, though thou be 
very mean. <1x707 Ep. Patrick Autobiog, (1839) 11 My 
father was so mean then.be could not otherwise maintain 
me. 1776 Adam Ssiith lY. H. 1. xi. (1S69) I. r62 'ITie cir- 
cumstances of gardeners, generally mean, and al\vaj-s mo- 
derate. 

c. Inferior, 'poor*, in abilily, learning, etc. 
Obs. e.vc. in phr. (to) the meanest understanding 
{cafaeity, etc.) and as in 4* . . 


X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolb) III. 93 pe comjn lettre of 
Mathew is ful skars for mene men myjtc vnderstonde, . 1590 
Stockwell ./?«/« Construct, Avt, Most cleare and casie for 
the capacitie of the verie meanest. • xSei ERATHiVAir Aat. 
Embassie Ded., The meanest Menalchas that is able to 
play upon an oaten pipe. 2678 (iiile) Cockers Arithmettck. 
being a plain and familiar hlcthod suitable to the meanest 
capacity. X71X Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) III. 133 A mean 
man, and.. altogether unqualify’d for a Critick. 17x9 F, 
Haer Ch. Authority Yind, 39 hlany [parts of Scripture) 
areplainandeasy to the meanest understanding. X73BNe.^l 
Hist. Purit. I'V. 347 Most of them were v^mean Divines, 
r "t d. Of conditions : . Abject, debased. Obs. 

cx68o Beveridge Serm. (1729) II. 547 Our frail and mean 
condition, .requires us to pray always. j 

e.. Afean vjkife :-a term of contempt applied to 
the poor and landless white men in the Southern 
United States, . who in the days of slavery were 
regarded by the negroes as inferior to themselves. 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. II. 311 There are a few, 
called by the slaves ‘mean whites’, signifying whites who 
work with the hands, transf. 1887 Rider Haggard fess 
iv, You must have a gentleman. Your mean while will 
never get anything out of a Kafir. • 

3. Of things ; f a. Poor in quality ; of little 
value; inferior. Obs. 

X377 Langl. P. pi. B. vt. 185 Lete hem ete with hogges,., 
Orellesmelke and .mene ate. 2647 Clarendon //Az. 
vit. § 24 Tbe Fortifications were very mean to endure a 
form'dsiege. i669WoRLiDGE6‘^4Z.^gr:c.(i68x) 260 Although 
the Bream be esteem’d as a mean Fish. 27^ Compl. 
J'anner s.v. Vinegar, The cyder (the meanest of which 
will. serve the purpose) is first to be drawn off fine. 277a 
Langhorne PlutarcJis Lives II. 10^9/x Those poor 
Dmnians had about two quarts of bad water in a mean bottle. 

V b. Petty, unimportant; inconsiderable. ? Obs. 

2585 T, Washington tr. Nicholafs Voy. 11. viii. 41 Foure 
other officers.. to Iboke vnto the old and new buildings, and 
other meane & pollitike affayres [Fr. ei autres menus 
'affaires politiques]. 2599 JYnrti. Fairs lYom. 11. 2510 For 
such a fault too meane a recompence. 2726 Ijizont Albertrs 
Archil., Lifez He cou'd discourse.. of common and mean 
things with . .pleasantness. 2745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman 
II. xllx. 220 The cider trade may perhaps bethought a trifle 
too mean to be mentioned here. 2754 Gray Pleasure 49 
The meanest flowret of the vale. 1x807 Wordsw, Ode Iti- 
iim. Immort., The meanest flower that blows.) 

c. Undignified, low. Of literary style, etc.: 
Wanting in elevation; formerly sometimes without 
reproachful sense, f unambitious, unadorned. 

a lAoo-so Alexander ^^64 A1 be J>e metire bot mene Jjus 
mekill haue I loyned. a 2568 AschAM Seholem. il (Arb.) 
X44 The meter and verse of Flaulus and Terence be verie 
meane. 2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary j. (162$) 8 An EpistJe 
..should.. be simple, plaine, and of the lowest & meanest 
stile. 2610 Shaks. Temp. 111. i. 4. 1650 Marvell /fe> 
rattan Ode 57 He nothing common did or mean, U;»n 
that memorable scene. 2659 Hammond On Ps, lx. 6 ’I'he 
wash-pot, we know, is a mean pait of household-slufle. 1676 
Evelyn Diaryig ]\x\y. Sir William Sanderson, .author of 
two large but meane histories of King lames and King 
Charles the First. 2752 Johnson Rambler No. 268 p 3 
A mean term never fails to displease him to whom it ap- 
pears mean. 2789 Burney Htsi. Mtts. III. i. In these 
Lamentations, .the poetry is too mean and gloomy for any 
but modem saints or methodists. 2823 Lamb Elia Ser. tr. 
Poor Relations, He will thrust in some mean and unim- 
porlant anecdote of the family. 

<L Of buildings, attire, ornament, personal ap- 
pearance, etc, : The reverse of imposing, shabby. 

z6oo J. Pory tr. Leds Africa iii. 256 A suburbe..ihe 
houses whereof are but meane, and the inhabitants base. 
2769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. 7) II. 4 Camciford is a 
mean but ancient Borough-town. i8ss S. "Brooks As/en 
Crt. I. X. 142 Around which the meaner houses and 
shops of the present day clustered. 2872 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1876) IV. xvil. 92 'Ihe robes of state. .made all that 
France., had beheld of the same kind seem mean by. com- 
parison. 1874 MickLf-thwaite Mod. Par. Churches 245 
Let not your altar be mean and your stove conspicuous. 

U4. Na mean — : often = ‘no contemptible ’7 
applied eulogistically to a person or thing, 
2596'SHAKS. Merck. Y, 1. ii. 7 (1st Q® 1600) It is no meane 
[1623 smaljhappinesse therefore to be seated in the meane. 
2612 Bible Ar/rxxi. 39 A citizen of no meane ciiie, 2678 
Butler Hud. xii. iii. 245 Hence timely Running’s no mean 
part Of Conduit, in the Martial Art. 1708 J. Philips O'/firr* 

I. 589 The Roman Legions and great Casar found Our 
Fathers no mean Foes, 2792 Boswell Johnson (1831) I. 

136 His correspondence with him, during manyyears, proves 
that he bad no mean opinion of Jiim. 2875 E. White Life 
in Christ it. xvii, (1878) zz^note, Mr, Cox, himself no mean 
Rabbinical scholar, adds [etc.]. 

6 . Of persons, their characters and actions : 
Destitute of moral dignity or elevation; ignoble, 
small-minded, 

2665 Boyle Occas. Reft. iv. xii. (1848) 243 The Sublimity 
of such a Condition would make any Soul, that is not ^-ery 
mean, despise many mean things. 27*4 Ramsay / tston xi. 

He, .did me rebuke. For being of sprite sac ,2734 

Pope Ess. Man iv. 282 Think how Bacon shin’d, Tm wisest, 
brightest, meanest of mankind. 2742 Middleton C/rern 1. 
vi. 449 A mean submission to illegal power. 1768 n 
Sent. Joitrti. (1778) II. ^g{Address), How many mean p^s 
. . did my £er%’ile heart form! ij 

meanest and the Kisest fellow in the 5 : * 

Ireland Scribleomania 25 Rbymsters who. .me.Tn«t anions 
eulogize. 1830 D'lsRARdchas. I, HI- 
Second. .was mean enough to 
Green Short Hist. viii. § 2. 469 

POlhla 

to fall into the handsof mean mem . 

b. CLS. collog. In applications; ‘Dis- 
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2 . intr. To lament, mourn ; to complain. 

c 888 K. ,®LFKED Bocth. xi. § i pn simle niid wope & -mill 
unrotnesse manst sif lie ainies willan wana bi 3 . c taos Lay. 
20613 pa wolde he per after sone wenden to Rome and 
menen to Gregorie. a iizs Auer. A’.- =74 So pet heo niei 
weopen & menen ase son mon, in»de Jtc salmwunjnte. 
rti3oo-J4oo Cursor JIf. 3osg (Goit.) Quilj-s scho menyd in 
hir mode, Contort com nir sone ful gode. CI37S ■Sc. Lr^, 
Saints VI. (TAamas) 513 Carisius . . for his vif gretly can 
men. cr^aoAnlu?^ of Arth. (MS. 1 > no Hyt menet, hit 
musut, hyt marret. C1430 Syr Tryam. 28 Ofte tyme to* 
gedur can they meene, For no chylde come them hetwene. 
21560 A. Scott A’cemr (S. T. S.) xx. 2= Off all thy no and 
cair It mends the no' to mene. a x8oo Proud Lady Marg, 

V, in Scott Minsir. Scoit. Bord lU. 276 If you 

should die for me, sir hnight, There’s few for you will meane. 
"b. To complain ^(an offender). 
a Z225 Ancr» K» 362 XJor h© ueond is affuruht and offered 
of swuche and forcii |?et job was swuch he mende of" him. 
axzso Owl ^ Night. 1257 wulle)> men of me mene .. 
^h ic hi warny al jjat yer. 

c. impers. Me meancth — I mourn. 

13.. Guy iVaiKv. {A..] 433 Sore me mene>, for me smert, 
Miche care Is in mine hert. : 

d. reji. in the same sense. ^ ' 

CX17S Lanib, Ho:n. 17 Men he to halie chirche, het is to 

J?an preoste and to han folke. CS20$ Lay. 31504 And heo 
gunnen wenden to J>an Kinge Pendan and menden heom to 
Pendan. axzzsAucr, R, 98 Meneb ou to his caren. 01320 
Sir Tristr. X135 Til mark he gan him mene. 1362 Langl. 
P, PL A. 111. 163 Thenne raornede Meede and menede hire 
to the kyng. CX400 Desir. Troy 7612 The grekes for he 
greuaunce..Made myche murmur & menit horn sore, c 1450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4174 Grelely he him mened. *790 
Mrs. Wheeler Westmld. Dial. (i82r) 62 Aut lass hed been 
ath shop, fora quartern ea hops, en hard him mean hisseL 

3 . tram. To state as a grievance; to represent 
by way of formal complaint or petition. Sc. 

147s Aberdeen Reg. (1844I I. 33 Fersamekil as it is lam« 
mentabilly menit till ws be our louit Johne of Spens, 
litster, that [etc.]. 1523 I, jio Forsamekill as it is 

humelie meynit and schewin to ws be atpe reverend fader 
in God [etc.]. 15^ in Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scat, tii. 

(1677) 144 They were forced to mean our e.«;tate to the Queen 
of England. 1569 Reg. Privy Council Scot. II. 61 Ordain- 
ing baith the parties, . . to meyne the mater to the said 
(Senerall Assemblj'. 1752 LouthiaS Fonn of Process{e.dfi 
as It is humbly meaned and shown to Us, by Our Lovit, 
C. D. That [etc.]. 

b. refi. To present a complaint. 

1551 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 1x4 Thai menit thame 
diverse tymes to the Lordis of Sessioun. a 1670 Spalding 
Troub, C/teu. / (Spalding Cl.) II. 72 To stramp it out he 
meinis him self to the Parliament, 

tMean, v .3 Obs. rare. Also 5 meen, 5-6 
mene, 6 Sc. meyne. [a, OF. ftteemier, moiener^ 
f. meien (see Mean a^. Cf, Mean 9.] 

1 . irans. To mediate. 

Promp. Parv. 332/a Menyn, or goon be-twene jj. 
pariyes for a*corde . . medio, c 1449 Pecock Repr. n, xix, 
263 Iflohunbe a prouoking meen« that the King 3eue to 
me xx‘*, pound of ^eerll fee,.. it ttiai be seid..that lohun 
doothand ^eueth to me thilk fee,.. in this vndirstonding, 
that lohun meeneth or helpitb, and fortherith in nieenyng 
that the ^euyng be doon. c 1522 Douglas in IFhs. (1874) 1 . 
p. cx, Causing thame mene and procure so that the remayn- 
ing with hir husband was not payit of her dower.^ 1654 
H. L'Estrakoe Chas. /(1655) 1^8 Nor was any assistance 
more like to mean and procure his Restauration then theirs. 

2 . To moderate (by intervention). 

; 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxv. 47 Our tcyne to meyne, 
and ga betweyne, Ane hevinle oratfice. 
tMea'nably, Obs.rare^^. [f.MEANrr.s 
^-ABLY ] In a mean or medium degree. 

•1577 Frampton yoy/ull Nezues n. 48 b, Giuying to the 
Cholerike lesse seethyng, . . and to the Flegmaticke more 
seelhyng, . .and to the Sanguine meanablie(Sp.orig. media.. 
n<mienU\. 

iMeanashing, obs. form of Menacing. 
Ttt^Uider (miK’udai), sb. Also (6 meandor), 
6-9 msBander. [a. L. mseander, Gr. yLaiaubpos^ 
appellative use of the name of a river in Phrygia 
foVits winding course. Cf. F. miandre (i 582 
iivUat£-pwm.), SpM Pg., It. meaiidro.'] 

p]. Sinuous windings (of a river) ; turnings to 
and its' course); flexuosities. Rarely in 
action of winding ; one of such windings. 
LeideuStufi 14 In all whidi foords or Mc- 
V'.'lsrt ..iTanydrowii^ themselues in them, their Crowners 
, 8w T- Drovvke Pseud. Bp.w. viii, 

Trt khtr after Westward, without 

. course ^out 40 degrees. 1796 

' i ’ II. 07 The stream loses itself 

\hii'ii»x.'.taiandcr. _ .tuTON Wand. S. Amer. 

.• four creeks are only 
• Italy J. 166 Springs 
whole prospect the 
with silver. 2876 
■ now flowed in 

■._*Prnl, II. 

, I am 
6s Here 


recreated himselfe in the Meanders compact of Bayes, 
Rosemarie, and the like, x6to Siiaks. Temp. in. tii. 3. 2615 
Ckooke Body 0/ Man 94 Intercepted and deteined within 
those Meanders [fc. the guts]. 2666G. Harvey .fl/brA- 4 «^*iv. 
34 The effuges, or mseanders of the central . .parts of the brain- 
1699 Garth Dispens. 1. 25 Now she [Nature] unfolds . . How 
ductile M.-itterncwMcanders takes. 1750 Johnson Rambler 
No. 65 T* 2 The new path, which he supposed only to make 
a few meanders. 1799 Kirwan Geol. hss. iv. 142 The fibres 
of the rind,, and the meanders of the fibrillae being equally 
discernible. 2802 J. Jones tr, Bygge's Trav. Fr, Rep. xii. 
238 The inextricable windings and meanders of those caves. 

f b. ftg. Confusing and bewildering ways ; in- 
tricacies (of affairs, the law, a subject, etc.). Obs. 

2576 Fleming PanopL Epist. 285 They being ouerwhelmed 
in Mmanders of miseniefes. 2631 R. H. Arraignut, Whole 
Creature i. 5 He was in slich Meanders of miserie and 
labyrinths of troubles. 1652 H. L'Estrance Amer, no 
yetves 72 There arc many Meanders and windings in this 
question of Plantation. 1722 Arbuthnot yohn Bull U vi, 
Ten long years did Hocus steer hU Cause through all the 
meanders of the Law. 2759 Franklin Ess. Wks, 2840 111 . 
132 In this purpose' I am ready.. until by better information 
out of England, we shall be led out of these state meanders. 

f c. sing, A winding or labyrinthine course or 
plan ; a labyrinth, maze. lit. andy^. Obs. 

£1586 C’tess Pembroke P.y.cxi.iii.v, Lest awry I wander 
In walking this meander, 1620 Heyvvood Lane. Witches 
IV. Wks. 2874 IV. 226 The more I strive to unwinde My selfe 
from this Meander, I the more Therein am intricated. 2645 
Evelyn Diniy Apr. (1E79) h ®t* After wandering two or 
three miles In this subterranean meander (the catacombs]. 
1652 Bices New Disp. 46 [They] have made of Physick a 
Meander, ,. and wild labiiyntn of incerlainty.^ lypS W. 
CooMBE BoydelCs T'Aaxurx 11 . 3The garden . .retains its early 
form,aud the lesser walks preserve their original meander. 

3 . A circuitous journey ormovement; a deviation; 
a winding course (as in the dance); chiefly//. 

2632 Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 242 For building 
Churches sure he goes to Christ without Meander. 2634 
Sir T. Herbert 7'rav. 20 Dancing many» times, a great 
multitude passe together, and in maeanders tumc and winde 
themselves. 2723 Young Last Dayw. 50 So swarming bees, 
that. .In airy^ rings, and wild meanders plaj'. 2719 De Fob 
Crusoe i. xix, He made so manyTours, such Meanders, and 
led us by such winding ways. 2B91 T. Hardy Tess xHv, 
Her journey back was rather a meander than a march. 

4 . Art. An oniamental pattern composed chiefly 
of lines winding in and out with rectangular turn- 
ings or crossing one another at right angles. 

It is used chieflyas a borderornament on walls, pottery, etc. 
2706 PwiLLirs led. Kersey), Mseander, . Fret.%York in 
arched Roofs. 1737 Whiston yosephus, Anti^. xir. it § 8 
On the table itself they engraved a meander. 2852 C. New- 
ton in Ruskin S/ones Ven. I. App. ^ot Two conventional 
imitations [of water), the wave moulding and the Mseander, 
are well known. 2857 Birch Auc, Pottery {i8sS) II. 196 
The exterior has been ornamented with a meander, m 
white paint. 

5 . atlrih. and Coinh.^ as meander fattem, walk ; 
meander-like adv. 

[1598 Sylvester Du Bartas ir. iv. 1. Trophets looo Now, 
like thy Jordan, (or *Meander-Uke) Round*wmding nimbly 
with a many-Creek.J 1612 Dr.avton Poly.olb. x. 94 Riuery 
veines, Meander-like that glide. 2852 C. Newton m Ruskin 
Stones Ven. App. 402 In the *MjEander pattern [of water] 
the graceful curves of nature are represented by angles. 
2765 Museum Rust. VI. 80 Lay out the ground in some 
gentle *meander-walks. 

IVIeauder (mjK-ndsj), v. [f. Meander sb."} 

1 . intr. Of a river, stream, etc.: To flow in 
meanders ; to wind about in its course. 

C1612 Drumm. of Hawtm. Teai’s Death Marliades (26140 
A 3, Forth where thou first didst passe Thy tender D.ayes, 
..Meandring with her Streames. 1738 Glover Leonidas 
VIII, 149 Soft streams maeander’d. 2894 Rider Haggard 
People of Mist xxxvi,- Rivers that, .meandered across the 
vast plains. 

indirect passive. 1732 Pope Ep. Burlington 85 Beds .. 
With silver-quivering rills masander'd o'er, 
b. trails/, andy^. 

2777 Sheridan Sc/^ S cand.u. i. (ed. Rae 2902), When you 
shall see in a beautiful Quarto Page, how a neat rivulet of 
Text shall meander thro’ a meadow of margin. 2784 Cow- 
PER Task III. 202 Pierce my vein, Take of the crimson 
stream meandering there. 1835-6X000 CyeL Anat. I. 462/2 
Blue veins are seen meandering on its [the skin’s] surface. 
2853 Felton Fam. Lett. xxix. (2865) 257 The smoke .. 
meandered in graceful curls among the limbers. 

2 . Of a person; To wander deviously or aim- 
lessly. (? Partly suggested by Maunder z/.2 2.) 
Also jig. 

1832 S. Lover Leg. ^Stories Tret. 251 He wlnt mean- 
dherin' along through the fields. 1872 Calverley Fly Leaves 
(1903) 202, I meandered Through some chapters of Vanity 
1 Fair, 1875 Helps Soe. Press, v. 72 They will have, .mean- 
I dered about the flower-garden in a listless way. 

‘ f 3 . irans. To entangle as in a labyrinth. Obs. 
2652 URQUHAirr yewel 95 [They devised questions, argu- 
ments, etc.] thereby to puzzle him in the resolving of them, 
Me.inder him in bis answers - . and drive him to a non-plus. 
Hence 21ea*zidered///. a., winding, labyrinthine,' 
Also Slea'ndererf one who meanders. 

1622 Dra>ton Poty‘Olb. I. 258 Those armes of Sea, .. By 
their Meandred creeks indenting of that Land. 1622 [bid. 
■1.2^ Ouze. . inMeandred Gyres doth whirleherselfeabout. 
* .V, .,4 /«t/A7I*Jo. 43. 3/2 Love's meander'd Paths. 2887 
.. QU Virginia (2889) 1B8 The mcanderer was 

• ' vbl. sb. [f. MeAN- 
' vb. M eander; 


Tht grOKc-:. 


be a paradise that is refreshed by thy meanderiogs! .«■ 

Grote Pinto III. Az.. T Iipri- .W. 

State cf fc- 
eiaiaadc. 


Grote Plato^ in. 45, I here repeat the ] 
question, which is very apt t 
ings of a Platonic dialogue. 

Mea-nderiiig,///.a. [f. MEANDEnt/.+.iscsi 
That meanders ; tlexnous, winding. 
j68p MoEDENGraf. iterf. Introd. (1685) 6 Winding Bt« 

Creeks and meandring Inlets. t«8 Richsedsok amV, 
(tSti) III. m.29 Flesh. .50 clear that every meandrin~>th 

is to he seen. JS46 Daka Zcoph. (18481 174 The tenttcis' 
margin the meandering cell. 1878 Huxley /'/miV. ,,'J 
The river flows in a meandering course. ' 

Hence Mea'nderlngly adv. 

1887 Stockton in Century JItng. Mat. 886 Through lAid 
a narrow path meanderingly ran. 

+ Meand^ated,///. a. Obs.-'. in s msan* 
drated. [f. L. mtcatulrdt-tis full of ennes lilt 
the Maeander + -edI.] (See qnot.) 

1727 Bailey voh H, Mteandraiei !, turned, inlilaA 
wrought. 

’t^eaildrian,<z. Obs.rare. [f. L. WMiiifri-ui 
(£. mxandcr-. see Meander sb.) + -an,] Lilt 
the meanders of a river ; flexnous, winding. 

2608 J, King Seruu s Nov. 27 This serpent surrepiat 
generation, with their Masandrian turnings & windings. 
2656 S. H- Golden Law 81 Religion's rigidness and Mea> 
drian intricacies are too hard for most of them. 

SfEeandrically (mtarndrikali), adv. [f, L, 
mmandric-us (F. ni^atidriqite), f. mxaiuiir -tin 
-LT 2 .] In a meandrous manner. 

2886 R, VON Lendenfeld in Proc. Zool Soc. 21 Dec 573 
Aleandrically winding tubes Meandrospon^xds. 

JIQ!eaudriform (m/£e*ndrifp.im), a. [f. L. ms- 
andri‘ Meander sb. + -form.] Having a winding 
form, labyrinthine. 

2898 Nat. Set. SepL 027 This is covered above and bebv 
by a layer of vermiform and mcandriform chambers. 

(1 lUTeandriua (mr^ndrsi-na). [mod.L. iJ/a:- 
andrhiay fem. of *mieandrinus adj. : see next 
Cf. F. mcandrintl\ A genus of corals the sviiface 
of which somewhat resembles the convolutions of 
the human brain; also, a polype of this genus. 

1838 Bakewell [ntrod. Geol. (ed. 5) 638 Where the hminx 
take a serpentine direction, they are called Mcandnna,of 
brain stone. 2860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) xin. { s» 
Dense masses of Meandrinas and Astracas. 
IfLeandrine (tn/s'ndrin)^ 'a. Also msean- 
drine, [ad. mod.L. ^/meandrlntiSj f, L. mandr- 
Meander y/;.] Characterized by windings; said 
esp. of corals belonging to the genus Meakdrika. 

1846 Dana Zoo/h. (1848) 255 There are thus the simpk 
and meandrine forms of the calicularly branched spenes. 
2884 J. CoLBORNE Hicks Pasha 13 Rounded masses ol 
meandrine coral with its brain-Uke convolutions, 
t IMCeandrite (m/a**ndrsit). Ohs. Alsomaan- 
drite. [f. L. misandr- Meander sb. + -ite. Cf. G. 
indandrifi F. mlandriie (Humboldt).] A coial 
belonging to the genus Meandrina. 

x8o2-3 \x. Pallas's Trav. (iSta) I. 147 Bs cells and tubes 
extend, as is the case with indandHtes ox nxadnp<gxuX\^^ 
a parallel line from the surface. 1819 Helen M. 
tr. Humboldt's Trav. xvi. IV. 200 Small rocks of mcandntes, 
madreporites, and other corals. 

Fdeandrons (mfae’ndrgs), a. Also 7 rnffian* 
drous. [f. Meander + -ous.] Full of or character- 
ized by windings and turnings; esp. of a river. 

2656 Blount Glossogr.s.v. Meander, . .Meandrous 
for crooked, or full of turnings. «x6S7 R. Lov£dAYA« . 
(2663) 268 With whose verluous rectitude 
hood is inconsistent. ai66i Fuller Worthies, ‘ 

I. (1662) 124 Ouse .. in this Shire, more DIaeanarous m 
Mmander. a 2734 North Exam. ir. iv. § 86 1 * 74 °) *74 » 

in the Prosecution of this meandrous Labj'rinth, ..1 p^) 
not. .be thought tedious. 2836 'Tail's Mag. J 

flowing Jn a meandrous course. 2892 Lo. LYTTON/na'’ 

118 Desire’s meandrous labyrinths among. 

+ 3 VIea-ndry, «. Obs. rare-', [f. Meandee 
+ -T.] = prec. , 

26x4 Sir A. Gorges tr. Lucan i. 24 The Trumpets (wj 
their dreadful! notes Drawn through their hoarse bIW > 
throats. .). 1620 — tr. Bacon's Wisdom Anc. v. * 5 - - 

Meane, obs. f. Main sb.^, Mean, Mesne, 
t Meaned, a. Obs. rare'~‘K [f. Mean jA | 
-ED-.] Furnished with or having means, Uniy 
with qualifying word, as better meaned. 

2605 Chapman, etc. Easlw. Hoes, i, There’s 
Preruise, as good a Gentleman borne as thou art; na), 
better mean’d. 

tMeanel. Obs. See quot. (and cf. Menaeo 
? <11685 T. Moke in Ray's Collect. 55 Mtamth ^ 

spots called flea-bits in white-coloured horses. 

t Meaner L Obs. In4iiiener, 5 
menar, [a. OF. meeneur, vioieneor, vioytnnt -j 
A mediator ; an interpreter, ^ 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 4<^ Mark 
Paule his disciple and his mener [L. tnierp/s Pet J- 
V. 397 Aufityn .. com alonde wi^ fourty 
srK.w:x%\Merprctilius\. 

or medyatowre. ^2450 Holland Howlat 747 lu 
of all mercss and the menar. ^ - . wnll 

DIeaiier-(mfn3i). tObs. [LMeant'. +' a 
One who means, intends, or purposes. ^ j 
with qualifying adj. prefixed, „ ^ 

2580 Luiton.S'«'7/Az 138 We hauethefajlhfuU^^ 
and truest dealers, that are in all the world. iS^ ..,nwn«. 
F. Q. jiL V. 25 So mischief fcl upon of 

x^Hieron JVks. 1 . 490 If the meaner be not assu 
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obliging, pettily offensive or unaccommodating* 
{Cent, Diet,), Also, To feel mean', to feel ashamed 
of one’s conduct, to feel guilty pf .unfairness or 
unkindness. 

1839 Marryat Diary 'Amtr, Ser. i. II. 224 Mean is oc- 
casionally used for ashamed. * I never felt so mean in all 
my life • • . v r - - , . 

c. ■ U, S, slan^. Of a horse, etc. : Vicious. - - 

' 1848 Gcornci Scenes 27 He’ll cut the same capers there 
as here. He's a monstrous mean horse. • 1887 F. Fran- 
cis \\in.,Sad(ile .Jr Afocassin. 146 He [a cowboy] gets all- 
fired mean’ sometimes when he’s full. x888 Roosevelt in 
Ceniuiy Mag. Oct. 836/1 There can be no greater provo- 
cation than is given by a ‘ mean * horse or a refr^tory steers 
6. Penurious, wanting in liberality, ‘stingy.’.. 
.xySS-xSaa [implied in MeannessI 5]. i860 in. Worces- 

ter. 1873 T.' L. CuYLER Heari'CzUiure 96 The meanest of ; 
misers is he who* hoards a truth. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dmi. \ 
Der. XXXV, At least he is not mean about money. ‘ ‘ j 

■ 7. Comb . : parasyntbetic, as mean^apfarelledy •con- \ 
ditionedy -gifted, -sonled, -spirited, -witted adjs.; ^ 
whence viean-spiritedness, etc. ; predicative, as 
mean-born, -looking adjs; adverbial, as '^mean- 
dressed adj. 

*534 JIouE Com/, agsi. Trib. I. xii. (1847) 40 Mcan-witted 
men. x§93'Shaks. 2 Heiu VI, iir. i. 335 Let pale*fac’t feare 
keepe with the mcane-borne man. 1396 — Tam. Skr, m. 
li. 75 Oftentimes be goes but meane-apparel'd. <2x620 J. 
Dyke IVorC/iy Cennnun. {i6^o) 81 Shall aTOore, mean con- 
ditioned woman refuse the ofier of a Rich husband. <2x683 
Oldham Poet. IVies. (i686) 103 Mean-soul'd offenders now 
no honours gain. x6^ F. Bragge Dire. Parables viii. 293 
Away with that mean-spirited religion. 1699 M. Henry 
Meekness of Spirit (1822) 63 Meekness i.s commonly despised 
as a piece of cowardice and inean-spiritedness. / 1740-87 
Lett, Miss Talbot exc. (1808) ig A mean dressed .man got 
into a tree, and from thence harangued them. 1782 AIiss 
Burney Cecilia v. vi.. Here a mean-looking man. .came up 
to Mr. Hobson. 1824 T. Fenby Rejl. iii, Fortune’s meaner- 
gifted, homely maids, 

fB. adv, =Me..vnlt. Obs. 

^ a 1626 Bacon Chr. Paradoxes \Vks. 1879 I. 341 "When he 
is ablest, he thinks meanest of himself. 17x9 De Foe Cmsoe 
II. (Globe) 553 If he fed them meaner than he was fed him- 
self., they must fare very coarsely indeed. 

Mean (mm), <3.2 and advi^ Forms ; 4-6 men, 
4-5meen0, 4-6 mene, 4-7 meane, 5 meen^ 
meyn, 5-6 moyne, ma3ue, meaine, Se, meine, 
6-7 Sc, mein, 5- mean. See also Mesne, Moyen. 
[a. OF. me7i, meen, meien, moien (mod.F. mofe/i) 
— Pr. meian, Sp,, Pg, inediano, It. mezzanox— 
late L. medidnus that is iu the middle, f. medius 
middle : see Mid a.] A. adJ, . 

*1*1. Occupying a middle or an intermediate place 
in order of eoumeration or in spatial position. 
Mea7i term (Logic) == * middle term Obs. 

' X340 Ayettb, X22 And al alsuo ase ine heuene heji firi stages 
of uolke..huer-of on is he^ere l)e-o{)er men pe pridde 
lowest. CX380 Wyclif IPks, (x88o) 270 Crist, mene persone 
in trinyte. 1435 Roils o/Parlt, IV. 493/1 To repaire unto 
Pruce, and to the Townes of the mene Hans, iS4r R. Cop- 
L.\ND Guydotis Qtiest. Chimrg, E ij, The places, called 
lacune . . be in the meane ventry cle. i^x A ct 33 Hen. VIST, 
c. 15 Al places meane betwene i\Ianchester and Westchester. 
1727-53 Chambers Cycl., Atedium, in logic, or medium, of 
a syllogism, called also the mean, or i 7 iiddle term. 2823 
G. Rolando ^rwciV/^led. Forsyth) xoo The Counter of Carte 
parade, .parries, the wrist in the mean position inclined out- 
side the arm, the following thrusts. 

+ Mus. Applied to the tenor and alto parts 
and the tenor clef, as intermediate between the 
bass and treble. Obs. 

I597_Morley Inirod, AIus. 17 An example of augmenta- 
tion., in the Treble and ^Meane parts. 1674 Playford.S'/:< 7 / 
AIus. I. i. 2 Three several Parts of hlusick, into which the 
S<»le is divided, first the Bass, .. secondly, the hlean, or 
middle part, and thirdly the Treble, xyax A. Malcolm 
T^eat. AIxis.TfX, 333 The Treble or^CIef is ordinarily set on 
the zd Line., and the mean or c Clef on the 3</ Line... The 
mean Clef which most frequently changes Place. ' • , 
i* c. In the mea7t taayz on the way, in the 
course of one’s journey. Obs. 

1568 Grafton CAron. II. 559 The Erie of Arundell. .de- 
,i^° Mauns^and in the meane way, tooke the Caslels 
of Jiellay and saint Laurence, Ibid. 563 In the meane way 
they encountered with syr Thomas Kiriell [etc.]. 16x3 Pur- 
^^* 4) 837 In the meane way they passed 
by the Tapenury Paraibai [etc.]. . 

2. Intermediate in time; coming between two 
points of time or two events; intervening.' No^y 
only in phrases i/t the mean tune ', while (see Mean- 
time, ^IeanwHile) ; formerly, in the same sense, 
ff;; the 7nean season, space, way\ Also with 
omission of prep., '\ihe tncan season, -j* inea7i space* 
and ^Ieantime, Meanwhile advs. * 

2464 Rolls of Parlt, V. 560/2 Aswcll for the sustentation 
of youre people of tlic seid Townes, as of all youre people of 
youre Shires in the me.an waye. c 1500 Aletusine 347 And 
pat meane sayson came two knightes to Lucembourgh. xeio 
Inierl. Four Elem. (Percy Soc.) 50 And for lacke of myn- 
strcllcs, the mean season, Now v'yll we bcg>T\ to sj-ng. XS32 
More C<?/{/C Tindale Wks, 460/z In the meane waye marke 
me this. 2539 Cromwell in ilerrlman Life ff Lett, (1902) 
II. 216, I Iiavc in this meane space devised a fourme of 
Instructions for Mr. Sadleyer. x6oo Maydes Afetavx. v. in 
Bond Lyly's Wks. (1902) lit. 386 Meane space, vpon his 
Harpe will Pheebus play. x6o6G. W[oodcocke 1 Hist, Ivsiine 
vi. 32 Meane space word was brought that Agesilaus was 
very ncere at hand. 1627 J. Carter Expos. 112 When 
the performance of Gods promise is long delayed, and 


nothing almost appearcth in the meane season, ..then fete.], 
<*1677 Hale P'rw^.Orig. Alan. 305 There' was lio mean 
portion of Time between their Formation and' Animation, . . 
they were living Beings.. as soon as they- were formed. 
1760-73 H.'Brooke Fool of Quad. (1809) III. 83 In the mean 
space.. Jenkins had bis right leg. .carried off by a cannon 
shot. • . ■ ■ ..... 

‘3. Law,' Intermedia^, either in time or status. 
Usually spelt Mesne. ‘ , , ' ■ , 

’X439 Rolls of Parlt'. V. 15/2 To be holden mene betwene 
ye date of ye seide Writ, and ye day of ye returne yerof. 
1509-10 Act I lien, VIII, c. la § 2 Tney. .shall nott be re- 
stored to any meane Issues or Profytlcs of l^ndes. 2535 
Act 37 Heix„ VIII, c. 22 The lordes jmmediat & thother 
meane lords haue not put tbe..acte in dewe and plaine 
execucion. 2548 Staunford Kiit^s Prerog. (2567) 84 
The king shal bauc the meane issues. 2670 Pettus Fodttus. 
Reg. 20 It is good for Princes, and even for mean Lords, to 
keep a Claim to their Prerogatives and Customes, 1700 
Col. Rec. Pcnnsylv. II. 9 GriMth Jones, first purchaser and 
Henry Elfrith mean purchaser under nim complain. 2707 
E.' Chamberlayne Pres, St. Eng. H. ii. 78 If-.the mean 
Patron present not in due Time.., the Right of Presenta- 
tion comes to the Kin^. ^ ' 

' t 4.' .Intermediary ; employed as an agent or ‘ go- 
between ’ ; serving as a means or instrument ; done 
for an ulterior end; intervening as part of a process. 
Also meatt way: the course adopted to achieve 
an end. Obs, 

2377 Lancl. P. Pi. B. IX. 212 J>e wyf was made J?e weye 
for to help worche, And )>“s was wedloke ywrou3t with a 
mene persone. c 1380 Wyclif tVks.{iZSo) 278 pal pe sotil 
amoriasynge of secular lordischipis pat is don bl menene 
[Iread mene] hondis in fraude of J>e statute be viselyen- 
quyred. 1382 — Gext. xlu. 23 Bi a mene persone vndoynge 
both the langagis [L. per interpretem\. c 2440 Jacob's Well 
20$ Bothe pe theef & pe rauenere owyn , to aske forjifnesse 
slely be hem-self, ' or be an-oper meen persone. ,<7244^ 
Pecock Repr. lit. ix. 332 Crist saf mediath, (that is to seici 
bi meene jiftis to his elergie,) the endewing of immouabld 
godls. X45t Poston Lett. 1.2x5,! profetid hym. .ye wold 
leve a summe If he wold a named it in a mene mannys hand, 
and seche as he bath trust to. 2509 Fisher Funeral Serixt. 
Otess Richmond , Wks. (1876) 296 Oftentymes by herself 
she wolde.. courage eueryof them to doo well. And som- 
tyme by other meane persones. 2549 Ridley Let. to Somer- 
set in R. Potts Liber. Ca7£tabr.(tBss)x,Z45-6 No faut can be 
found ether in bir enteht or m the mean ways whearby she 
wrought toaccomplishethe same. 1563 Hoxnxliesw.Peril of 
Idolatry in. (x 859) 228 To be mean intercessors and helpers to 
God. 26x5 Crookb Body of Man 55 The mutation or change 
ofbloud into a bone, cannot be accomplished but by long 
interpolation and many meane alterations. ‘ 

6. Intermediate in kind, quality, or degree. , Now 
^are, ^ . 

1340 Hamtole Pr, Conse, 3187 pa cr veniel synnes pat 
may falle, Bathe grete and smate, and men with-alle. 137s 
Barbour Bruce vi, 347 For-thi has vorschlp sic renoune 
That it is mene {ed. Hart mid] betuix thai tua [se, ‘fule- 
hardyment' and • * cowardiss ’]. 2398 Trevisa Barth, De 

P. R, XIX. vii. (1495) 86s Aristotle rebercilh tbise fyuc 
meane coIoure.s by name : and callith the fyrste yelowe and 
the seconde cytryne and the thyrde red the fourth purpure 
and the fyfthe |:rcne. 2552 Turner Herbal i. (1568) 12 
Venus heyre is in mean tempre betwene hote and colde. 
2587 Harrison Eng. i. vi. 14/r in Holiushed, Ours is a 
meane language, and neither loo rough nor loo smooth 
in vtterance. 2602 Holland Pliny II. 328 Of this Si- 
nopis. .there be tbr6e ktndes, the deepe red, the pale or 
weake red, and the meane between both. 16x0 Willet /ff.r- 
apia Dan.iaQj The meane. opinion: betweene these is the 
best, 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, iv. (1701) 134/2 Of af- 
fections, some are pleasant, some harsh and troublesome, 
some mean .the mean are neither good nor ill. 1703JI'. N. 
City ^ C. Purchaser 131 Sculpture.. wherein the "Figure 
sticks out from the Plain whereon it is Engraven,, .accord- 
ing as it is more or less protuberant, is call'd.. Bas-relief, 
Jlean-rellef, or High-relief. 1872 Mobley C rrV. Alxsc.S^r.i. 
Vauvenargues (1878) 20 We must take them in pairs to find 
out the mean truth. x888 BRYCBri’mrr.Co/nwra/. III. c, 4x4 
JIany experiments maybe neededbefore the true mean course 
between these extremes is discovered.^ . ' 

fb. Mean way [=L. via'm€d{d\\ a middle 
course (as an escape from a proposed alternative). 

C2374 Chaucer AneL ^ Arc. 286 Ther ben non other 
mene weyes newe, c 1400 RonuRose 4844 Men this theaken 
. .That lasseharm is .. Disceyve them, than disceyved be. . 
wher they ne may Finde non other mene wey. • 'c 2407 
Lydg. Reas. Cg Sens. 4667 Ther ivas non other mene weye. 
1706 Z. CrAdock Serjit. Chariiyiyjjyo) 27 All the mean way 
partakes more or less.. of both the opposite extreams. • 

spec, (a) said of the middle condition be- 
tween extremes of fortune; {f) said of the married 
state as contrasted with continence on the one hand 
and unchastity on the other. Obs. 

CX540 R. I\Iorjce in Lett. Lit. Alcn (Camden) 24' If he 
coulde not lyye cbast..he shoulde tak a wif and lyve a 
meane lyC d 2541 Wyatt in Totiels Alisc. C.\rb.) 83 [title) 
Of the meane and sure estate. 

6. ' Not far above or below the average ; moderate,: 
mediocre, middling. 

i* a. Of or \vith reference to size, stature, or age. 
<rx374 Chaucer Troylits v. 806 Criseyde meneiwas of 
here stature. 2398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. v. xxv.(i495) 
*34 in foure foted beestes wyih thycke bodyes and meane 
thyes, the necke. is shorte grete and moche slrengthe of 
suche bestes^ is in the nedee. 2484 Caxton .Fables of 
rEsop VI. xvi, A roan of a meane age whiche tooke two 
tvyues. 2490 — Eneydos xxLx. 212 A meane noose, not to 
grete nor to lytell, wythout ouer grete openynge. 2544 
A HAER Regim. Lyfe (1553) H viij, Gcue. .at cuery time the 
vof a meane chesnutte. a 2548 Hall Chron. , Hen. I V 
32 bjThis kyng was of a mean stature wel proporcioned and 
formally compact. 2575-6 in Nichols Progr. Eliz. (1823) 
II. 2, Two mene perles pendaunte. 2579-^ Ibid.'a^ A 


'snake with a meane white saphire on the hedd xr»t r 
Gooce Heresbach's Husb.- u (2586) 13 b, Of a raeJe ai 
that he. be . not vnwylling to woorke for youth, nor vnAu 
to trauayle for ' age. 2657 W. Coixs A dain in Edm HVi {, 
IS of the height and bignesse of a mean tree, xfor nli 

PIER (1729) L 395 Their Noses of a mean bignek 

• 1 Having some ■ quality in ■ moderate' degree. 
Of wines: ? Moderate iu alcoholic strength. Of 
the voice : Moderately loud. Of soil :• Moderatelv 
fertile.’ Obs,^ ,■■■■■ ' ' 

■ CX4ZO Palladi 'on Husb. t. 79 Yf hit [mould)beIene hit 
goolh'm al and more; Yf hit’be menelL. xaediocris] hit 
.wol be with the brinke. ’ '^2450 Lydg. & Bur'ch Semes 
2647 Meene in voys neythir to grete nor smalle, Signe is of 
trewthe and rigbtwysnesse. 1543 Boorde Dyetary x. (1870) 
255 Meane wynes, as wynes of Gascony, Frenche wynesj Sc 
specyally Raynysshe wyne that is fyned, is good with meate. 
2577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 25 After a croppe 
of Rye in meane ground, you sh.all haue the same yewc 
great Rapes. 2607 Nohden Surv. Diat.x. 233,1 baveseene 
thistles in meane ground. 2679 Puller AUder. Ck. En^. 
(1843) **5 A voice mean and grave, fit to excite devotion, * 

' , c. Moderate ia amount, or in degree of excel* 
lence; tolerable, mediocre. (In later use only with 
disparaging implication, and so coincident with 
Mean a.i) Obs. 

’CS460 Towncley Mysl. iu.iii Mywynnyngisarbotmeyni 
No wonder if that., I be leyii.' x494;Fabvan C^rwLVi. cxdy. 
X97 She was . . but of meane fayrenesse as other women uml 
2546^ Yorks. Chantry ■ (Surtees) JI, 213 Of honest 

qualiti^ and condiclqns, and meane lerenyog. ,2551 Kosik. 
SON tr. More’s it. (1895) 171 Ibe rwydewe they ^ell at 
reasonable and meane price. 1580 LYLY iiw/i/n/fj(ArI>.) 308 
Let thy apparell be but meane, neyther.too braue..nortoo 
base. - 2600'HoLLANDLfty XLii.lxvi. r'lSsTheConsullcon- 
tenting himselfe with a meane good hand. .retired ivith hi$ 
forces into the campe. 2604 E.‘ G[rimstone} D'Amlds 
Hist, Indies iv.xxxiii. 299 In that countrieitis but ameane 
wealth. <2x628 Preston Wrw C<^/. (1634) 24 It is better 
for thee.. to have meane gifts, than to have high gifts. 1719 
De. Foe Crusoe ii.ii, My own bouse. .wh«c l^ouldsee 
there had been but mean improvements . , 
fd, Using moderation ; temperate., 
c 2425 Exxg. Conq. Irel. 88 He was. .[of] ipete, &ofdrjTikc 
ful meen & for-berynge. ’ ‘ * 

7.1 Math,, a. Of an amount', pr value: Having 
such a relation to theiamounts or values occurring 


in a given set of instances that the algebraical sum 
of their differences from it is zero ;* that is an arith- 
metical mean. Hence used (as in mcan.piatm, 
diameter, disiatice, tetnperaUire, etc.) in concord 
with a designation of variable concrete quantity, 
to express, the mean value of thisi-/ MeatTiunx a 
fictitious sun, supposed, for purposes of calculation 
to move in the celestial- equator, at the meM rate 
of the real sun. Meatt {polar) /;V/;e:'the time of 
day as it \yould be shown by the ‘ meiui sun' (the 
time shown by an ordinary correctly regulatw 
clock) ; so mea7i 7too7t, etc. • Cfi Mean tone 
c 2392 Chaucer Astral, ii. § 44 The residue is tM mene 
mote for the same day and. the same houre. ^ 2694 Ho^eR 
Disc. Time 20 According to the Mean ilolion of the SuiL 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn'. I, Mean Motion or Afeaxi IffS^' 
iude of the Sun, in the Ptolomaick Hypothesis, is an Ark ot 
the Ecliptick; reckoned from the Beginning of Aries to the 
Line of the Sun’s Mean Motion. • 2709 J. Ward Yng.Aiath. 

Guide{'^-^4) 455 By the Bungand Head Diameters, hnd such 
amean Diameter as you judge will Reduce the proposdu^k 
to a Cylinder. 2742-3 Ld. Hervey in Johxtson's Mtoaies 
(1787) II. '309 The produce of the customs was the last yt^ 
less by balfa million than the mean revenue. 2743 Emerson 
Fluxions 299 If the mean Radius of the Earth be 210000^ 
then [etc.]. i798Malthus/V»/m4(i8i7) 1. 470 In the Fays gc 
V aud the lowest mean life . . is 29i years. 28& Maury rhys. 
Geog. Sea (Low) v. § 282 Rain-gauges will giv^s the meaa 
annual rain-falL 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 200 The constant 
temperature being - nearly the mean temperature of the 
surface. 2878 Petrie in Jrnl. Anthrop. Inst. (1879) 

1x3 The circle divided into equal squares is apparwily not 

so accurate, the mean error being 7 inches on 130 

h. Mean proportional', the middle one of three 
quantities, of which the first has the same ratio to 
the second as the second has to the third, 
treme attd meati ratio (or proportioti) y see 

ExTREMB'a, I b. A' a' 

Originally mean was the sb. and proportional the adj. (c . 
F. moyenne proportiohnelle) t but as the expression is no 
apprehended the functions of the words are veveRed. 

2572 Digces Pantom,, Alath. Treat, viii. a nj o> * 
Ooctaedrons side is meane projjortionall betweene the 
meter and semidiameter of the circumscribing sphere. 1 
R. Norton tr. Sievin's Disme D iij b, Sccke the meane p 
portionall betweene BM and bis 10 part BR. 

+ 8, Cravi.Oi a verb : In the middle voice, 


reflexive. Obs. ' , .t , 

. 1530 Palscr. Introd. 33 The mean verbts hove Rlw 1 
dyvers series of conjugations. Ibid. 632/3., 


■conjugations. ...... -j-,-. 

Z?^’wev,J5iIIAi;povfiai,. IS often taken passiuely . * ti , 
ing it is also found Jo be a verbe meane, who nccac i 
afraide to vse it actiucly? 

B. adv. ■ 

■f 1. Moderately ; also, comparatively les^ 

1393 Trevisa Barih. DcP. R . xvn, in (1495) 595 "i-*' ... 
of tylIyngc..pome garnade is made meane sourc. ^ 
JovB Apul. Tmdah CArb.) 20 Printed the new 
in a mean great volume. 2565 Jewel (* , 

A mean learned man may vnderstand it wti 
Baker Jewell of Health 231 b, When out of jjj. 

have drawnc a cuppe meane f;dI,..di£tyU it againe i 
neo Maria?. 26x2 W. Sclater AlinistePs Portion 42 
meane wealthy amongst their people. 
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2 . Intermediately (in time or character), 

1548 Staunfoud King's Prerog, (1567) 47 For that that 
hee that Is outlawed was emprisoned means belwesne the 
awardyngs of the exigent and the outlawrle pronounced. 
1561 T. Norton i. 54 They in going means be> 

twene the Philosophers opinions and the heauenly doctrine 
are plainly deceiued. 1577-57 HouNSHEnC/rrt7«. III. 1243/1 
Which office it seemelh that he had. meane betweene the 
twelfe .md the foureteenth yeare of the said king, a 1625 
Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 46 Any such thing done meane 
betwixt the verdict and the iudgement. 1642 tr. Perkins' 
prof. Bk^ xi. § 837. 38 If meane, after the first demand and 
before the latter end of the moneth the lessor doe happen to 
come. 

Itteau (nifn), z;.!- Pa. t. and pa. pple. xaeant 
(ment). Forms : i menan, 3 masinen, 3-7 mene, 
meane, 4 men, meen, 4-5 meene,. 4-6 meine, 
Sc. meyn(e, 5 menne, 6-7 mein, 6- mean. Pa. t. 
a. I mande, 3 mende, 4 meenede, mennede, 
4-5 meued, 4-6 Sc, menit, -yt, 5 menyd, 6 Sc. 
meynd, meind, me(i)nit, 6-9 meaned, (6 Sc. 
-it) ; j 3 . 4-5 mente, 4-7 ment, 6- meant. Pa. 
pple. a. I (5e)m®ned, 5 meened, 6-9 meaned ; 

4~5 yment, 5 imento, imeynt j 4-5 mente, 
4-7 ment, 6- meant. [Com.WGer.: OE. 7 nsnan 
=:OFris. to signify, OS. inhtian to intend, 
signify, makeknown(MLG., MDu.zi'^^wtf«,mod.Du. 
meenen), OHG. meiiten to have in mind (hence 
also, to love), to intend, signify, make known, 
mention (MHG. and mod.G. meinen^ now chiefly, 
to have in one’s mind, to hold or expressan opinion) \ 
cf. the compounds, (y^. giinhiian to make known, 
OHG. gemeitien to proclaim, show forth, bimeinen 
to decree, destine, dedicate (whence bimeinida 
testament). The Scandinavian forms, Icel. meina^ 
Sw. ptena^ Da. melted are from Low German. 

The W.Ger. ^tnavtjan is cogn. w. OFrU. tuene opinion, 
OHG. mcina f^em., ? opinion {found only in Oifrid in certain 
phrases, thia tneina^ bl thia meina^ etc., meaning * verily 
‘forsooth’). Outside Teut., the OSl. formal equivalent, 
we>*i7t,exhibitsan extraordinarily close parallelism of mean- 
ing, having all the varied sensesof theOE. and OS. verb. The 
ultimate etymology and the order of sense-development are 
doubtful; the prevailing view that the root is *nien. to think 
(see Mind ii.) would account plausibly for all the recorded 
senses, but involves phonologtcal difficulties that have not 
been satisfactorily dUposed of.) 

. 1 . irans. To have in mind as a purpose or in- 
tention ; to purpose, design. Chiefly with inf. as 
obj., less frequently with clause or sd. 

In modern colloquial use sometimes: To Intend with de- 
termined purpose. 

For Co mean business, ndschie/, see the sbs. 
c883 K. Alfred Boeth. xxxix. § 5 pa ongan he sprecan 
swiSe fiorran;ymbutan, swilce he na pa sprtece ne msendc, 
& liohhode bit deab hiderweardes. cx^Leg.St. Gregory 
pan alon sche left per inne, Non wist what sche ment. 

K.Aiis. 5942 Thoo had kynge Alisaunder y*ment.. 
The cee haue y>passed ayeln. c X374 Chaucer Troylus ii. 
533 (581) And syn ye woot pat myn entent is dene, Tak 
hedeper-of.for 1 noon yuel mene. c»jt4o Vork JifysL xxx. 
^4 I mercy, lorde, mekely. no malice we mente. 1560 
Daus tr. Sletiiitne s Conttu. 70 b. The Duke of Saxon, and 
the Lantgrave,. .ment to go home. 1567 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. I. 5x5 Hir Majestie menit to subvert the iawis. 16x2 
Baco.n Ess., ll^hd./or Mans Sel/ .hth.) 184 Except they 
meane their seruice should bee made but the accessary. 
16x7 Moryson /tin. r. 40 These cut-throates. .meant pre- 
sently to returne. 1692 Dryden Cleomenes 11. i. xt Thou 
art only ^Iisplanled in a base degenerate Soil ; But Nature 
when she made thee, meant a Spartan. X773 Goldsm. 
Stools to Conq. iv, You only mean to banter me. 1845 
Sir C. J. Napier Conq, Scinde H. yiii. 455 The Beloochs 
certainly meaned to break out with a counter attack. 
1893 Kekewich in Law Times Rep. LXXIII. 663/2 We 
must not jump to the conclusion that the Legi«.lature meant 
to interfere with contracts. 1904 Maj. A. Griffiths Pi/ty 
Yrs. PiibL Service ii. 22 Even to my young and inexperi- 
enced eyes it seemed that the attack [on the Redan) was 
never ‘ meant'. 

+ b. with ellipsis of vb. of motion. Obs, 
c 1470 Harding Chron. ix. i, With shyppes .xii. to Italy 
had they mente. 

fc. To aim at, direct one’s way to. Obs. rare. 

' C1400 Laud Troy Bk. 4x72 Grct schame it is.. That we 
durst neuere Troye mene. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Ch, 
Porch Ivi, Who aimcih at the sky Shoots higher much than 
he that means a tree. 1706 Watts Horx Lyr, I. 100 The 
muse ascends her heavenly car. And climbs the steepy path 
and means the throne divine. 

d. To design (a thing) for a definite purpose ; 
to intend or destine (a person or thing) to a fate or 
use. Q.QXisX.against,for,\to',Taxc\y dative. fAlso 
‘with complement, to destine to be {obs.'). 

a 1400 Octouian 1953 The old emperesse..hadde the same 
jugement That sche to Florance hadde y-ment. 2560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane's Comm. 242 b,This warre is not ment nor pre- 
pared against the Cyties, 1580 Sidney Ps. xxvh. y, When 
greaiegricfesto me be ment, In tabernacle his, be will Hide 
me. x6n Bible Gen. 1 . 20 God meant it vnto good. 1634 
Milton CoinusqSs Shefxc. Nature) good cateress Means her 

f irovision onely to the good That live according to her sober 
aws. 1639 Shirley Gent. Yen. v. ii, Providence,. made me 
worth a strangers piety, Whom your chofllcc meant the 
ruine of my honor. 1643 Denham Coopers Hill 325 Fair 
Liberty pursu’d, and meant a Prey To lawless power, here 
turn'd. 179* J. Barlow Consptr. Kings 83 Why to small 
realms for ever rest confin’d Our great aflccitons, meant for 
all mankind? 1842 Browning Through the Ere 

I pried, she [Fate) should hide. .All that’s meant me. x83+ 
W. C. Smith Kildrostan 57 , 1 think Fate meant us for each 
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other. 1896 A. E. Housmah Sluropshire Lad\x\i, Say, for 
what were hop-yards meant. Or why was Burton built on 
Trent? 

- e. To intend (a remark, allusion, etc.) to have 
a particular reference. Const, d* tsl, by, of io. 
Also t absol. io meast ^ — to intend to refer to. 

In the x6th c. to wean (a remark or a designation) by (a 
person) was the usual expression where we now say ‘ to 
mean (such or such a person) by (a remark, etc.) the vb. 
being then in sense 2. 

• More Edw. Y, Wks. 35/2 That ment he by the lordes 
of the quenes kindred that were taken before. 1342 Udall 
Erasm. Apoph. 230 b, He sated that he would leaue . . suche 
a successour. Menyng by Tiberius, rsjo Satir. Poems 
Reform, xix. 8 Gone is the Joy and gyde of this Naiioun ; I 
mene be James. Regent of Scotland. 1596 Spenser State 
Irel, Wks. (Globe) 621, 1 do not meane this by the Princes 
wardes. 1641 Sanderson .Srrm. (1681) II. 184 A flaunting 
hyperbole, far beyond the merit of the Party he meant it to, 
*749 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) 11. 230 He. .thinks every thing 
that is said meant at him. 1753 Ibid. IV. 13 They are con- 
vinced that it was meant at them. Mod. 1 wonder whether 
he meant it of any one in particular. 

f. intr. To be i^aietl, ill, etc.) intentioned or 
disposed. Const, io. by, or dative. 

ex374 Chaucer Troylus \\\. 115 (164) By-sechyng hym., 
f>at he wolde..eke mene wel to me. f 14x2 Hoccleve De 
Reg. Prifie. a 986 But how I speke, algate I mene week 
c 1440 Profftp. Paint. 332/2 Menyn yn herte, wel or cvyl, 
inteudo. e 1430 tr. De fmitatione 1. xii. 13 pou^ we do wel 
St mene wel. c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon vi. 9 Now shall 
Edward trie HowLacymeanethtohisSouer.aigne Lord. 1601 
Shaks. Twi. 1 . N. iv,iii. 22 If you meane well Now go with 
me. 1628 Earle Microcosm., ResertPd Afnn, He., puts 
hiniselfe to a great deale of affilction to hinder their plots*, and 
designes where they meane freely. ai63o ButuiR Rem. 
(1759) I. 58 The purest Business of our Zeal Is but to err, 
by meaning well. 17x9 De Foe Crtesoe it. xi. You seem to 
mean honestly. 1771 funius Lett. xlv. (1820) 243 They 
who object to [hisj last letter, either do not mean him 
fairly, or [eic.J. 1802 Beddoes Hygeia. 11. 34 The projector 
of a new domestic medicine, meaning well by himself and 
the public. 18S4 Rider Haggard Dawn ii, i do not think 
that your cousin means Idudly by you. 

2 . trans. To intend to indicate (a certain object), 
or to convey (a certain sense) when using some 
word, sentence, significant action, etc. Sometimes 
with clause as obj. In mod. use often const, by. 

883 K. >Elfred Boeth. xxxviu. § 2 xjf he hara nan nyte, 
f>onne nat he hwaet he msnS. e xooo itLFBic Cen. xviii. 20 
God hA ^eopenude Abrahame, hwaet he mid l>aere spraece 
maeiide. cisoo Trin. Colt. Horn, xi Wat he holie apostle 
meneS ho be nemnede nibt and niehtesdede. fPom. 

Samaria 27 In O, E. Mise. 85 Heo nuste hwat heo mende 
heo wes of wyite poure. a 1300 Cursor M. 12631 Quat he 
wit h‘s wordes ment, Grmthlt wist jiox nogbt he entent, 
tf*37S 'S’tf. Leg. Saints xv. 89 C^f je %vill wit 

quhat ve meyne. CJ380 WvctiP.S>/. lYks.^ 11, 6 And sum 
men seien h^( Crist meeiiide htt( he himsilf . . is more h^n 
Toon Baptist. 1413 Hoccleve To Sir f. Otdeasile x The 
laddre of heuene, I meene charitec. 1^x3 Douglas cEneis 
I. Prol. 387 Tuichand our tongis penutiie, I mene onto corn- 
pair of fair Latyne [etc ). ^530 Palscr. 444/2 He becked at 
me. but 1 wyste nat what he ment. 16x7 Moryson Itin, 1. 
68 The twelfth day.. wee rode foure miles (meaning Dutch 
miles). 1644 Dicby Nat. Bodies xviH. § 2. 158 When we 
have examined this, we shall vnderstand in what sense it i% 
meaned that Nature abhorreth from Vacuity. s6jx Milton 
P. R. It. 6, 1 mean Andrew and Simon. 17x1 Steele 
sped. No, X36 P 4, I mean by this Town the Cities of 
London and Westminster. 178a Miss Burnf.y Cecilia iv. 

X, In both which [xc. reproof and compliment] more seemed 
meant than met the ear. 1825 Cobbktt Rur. Rides 443 
And what is meaned by *Thc fear of the Lord'? x^s 
Kekewich itx Law Times Rep. LXXIII. 663/1 The Act 1 
does not mean literally what it says. 

b, iransf in questions of the form IVhat does 
(a person) mean {by certain conduct) ? Le. * what 
motive or justification Las be for it? 

189a Mrs. H, Ward D. Grieve ii, iii. What, no top-coat 
in such weather t What do you mean by that, sir ? You're 
wet through. 

3 . Of things, words, statements ; To have a cer- 
tain signification ; to signify or import ; to portend. 

a xooo Sal, <$- Sat. (Kemble) 472 Sa^a bu'st :c masne. 
e X20Q Ormin 5502 Swa h^tt te^^ mu^henn shswenn 3uw All 
whalt ilt se33b &: menehh- o 1330 R. Brunke Chron.{ 1810) 

8 ,pei wist what it ment. a 1400 Cursor M. 25395 (Cott, 
Galba) * Amen', hat mencs,*so mot it be 1473 Marg. Pas- 
ton in P. Lett. III. 135 Some of them..wote full lyiyll 
what yt meneth to be as a sauger. x^y North Gueuards 
Dtall Pr, 345 From the time I knew what meaned to 
governe a common weale, 1 have alwayes lelc.l a 1584 
AIontcomerie Cherrie ff Slae 605 Experience came in, and 
speirit Quhat all the matter meind. x6xx Bible Gen. xxi. 

29 What meane these seuen ewe lambc^, which thou hast 
set by themselues? 1622 Bacon Hen. if// 234 His Armes 
were neuer Infortunate; neither did hee know what a 
Disaster meant. 1648 Gage West Ind. x. (1655) 35 They 
knevv not what money meaned. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 275 
Admiration seis'd AH Heav’n, what thb might mean. Ibid. 
xr. 875 But say, what mean (hose colourd streaks in Heavn. 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxvi, Eacbin Maclan— what 
means all this? 

f 4 . a. trans. To have in mind, to remember. Obs. 

X303 R. Bbunne Handl. Synne 6674 Sone ! menest hou 
nat what y cr seyde? cx42o Anturs of Arth.^tty Gyffe 
me grace for to. .mene [Douce d/.SVmyngeJ the \vith messes 
and matynnes one morne. CX440 York Myst. xiu x Crete 
meruell is to mene Howe man was made. 

1 t-efl. and intr. Const, of, on, upon, Obs. 

, a 1300-1400 Cursor M. 5274 (GOtt.) Ne ments jou noght, 
riou mani a day, Q( a drem ful lang sihen gan? ^ c 1330 R- 
Brunne Chron. /PnrriRoHs) 1838 He recouered his strenghe 
for tene, Of ska^e wold be hym no more mene. X373 Bar- 
bour Bruce xii. 269 Menys on sour gret xnanheiL ^1425 


I Thomas of Erceld. 30 The Mawys menyde hir of hir songe. 

' 1438 Bk. Alexa/ider Gt. (Bann. Cl.) 67 lilene vpon jour 
, hechl. 1442 Aberdeen Reg. (1844) I. 397 It is to mene apon. 
that.. Robert Masoun, and Gilbert 5lasoun, oblist them 
..til a honourable knight. 1313 Douglas Hsneis xi, Prol. 
172 Alltbocht his lord wald meyne On his aid seruls. 

tc. impers. =* I remember. Const. 

tf, on. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16889 Vs meins quils he was in lijf hat 
we herd him sai hat [etc.], c 1375 Se. Leg. Saints xvi. 
{Magdalena) S8x Menis J?e nocht of }ic ewangel, in 
j>e kirk is^ red vmquhile of marj’. c 1423 St. Elizabeth of 
Spalbeck in Anglia VIII, 118/7 Atte a dewe cure, and, as 
me menik, bytwix sexte and noon. 

1 5 . inir. To hold or entertain an opinion ; to 
think, imagine. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14686 h® godd, and hou art 

man . *Soth it es’, coth iesus pan, ‘Bath i am, qua right 
wil men’. 0x330 R. Brunne C/:ro«. /Face (Rolls) 6888 
‘Lord’, he seyde, ‘30W Jiar nought wene, Why y am 
comen 3e may wel mene’. 0x449 Pecock /ir/r. 111. xvii. 
391 Ellis Crist in the alleggid x-. chapiter of Luk schulde 
oaue meened a^ens him silf in the other now alleggid placis. 
*533 Richt Vay (1688) 51 Ciprianus menu that ye 
qu^ siild be thesatiJis. a 1578 LtNOESAVlPitscoltielOiriiix. 
Scot. tS.T.S.) 1. 31 Evirie man menit that it sould redound 
to his gret hurt. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) 1. 221 
Knots of straw and things (as they mean) off the way to 
heaven. 

f 6. irans. To say, tell, mention. Obs. 

Bemvulf&sq Dsr yfss Beowulfes m«r3o maened. 01203 
Lay. 16333 3^ hit ma^en imunen hat ich wulle mxinen. 

ax225 Auer. R. 316 Inouii hit is to siggen so ]>et {>e schrift 
feder witterliche understonde hwat tu wulle menen. a 1300 
Cursor M. 12498 (Cotf.) He had kar-for wel gret pite, And 
]>us to Joseph it mened he. X387TREVISA Higden (Rolls) II. 
345 pey poetes mene pat lupiter gildede Saturnus. 0x430 
Holland Hoxulai 756 Mcnstralis and musicianis, mo than 
1 mene may, 0x460 Townetey Myst, xiv 37 The myght of 
me may no man mene.^ 1494 Vabyan Chron. 11. xxxiv.26 
Gaufride meaneth this Sicillius was but .vii, yeres of age 
when his Fader dyed. 

fb. intr. (rarely rejl.') To speak, tel!. Chiefly 
const, of, on. Sc. and north, by. Cf. r e absol. Obs. 

(ZX300 C»rxor M. 24878 Hir succur son to ham sco sent, 
pat in sli murning on hir ment. 0x350 Will. Palerne 1925, 

I wol minge of a mater i mennede of bi-fore, a 1400-50 
Alexander 1615 (Dubl, MS.) pai amervale paime mekyll as 
menys me pe writtes \Ashm. MS. As he buke lelHs]. 0 1470 
Harding Chron. txxxvii.vii, AlUhese were called Westsex, 
as BedemenL ?rt xysoChester PI., Purif.oxq Mary, of mirth 
we may us meane. x^oo-20 Dunbar Poems Ixiv, 12, I douc 
that Merche, with his cauld blastis keyne, Hes skane this 
eentill herbe, that I of mene. 1533 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
11. 219 Richt so did he, as my author did meyne, S562 
WINJET Cert. Tract, i. Wks, i885 1. 3 We mein of the 
pastores of the Kirk. 1623 Hf. AIountacu App. Casar 196 
S. Paul speaketh of lustlBcaiion tn the attayntng it. . , But 
S, lames meaneth of lustification bad and obtained. 

7 . Comb . : f mean-nothing, a meaningless, in- 
sincere phrase. 

1634 Whitlock Zootomia 387, I tell you for your good, 
and, what is it to me?., with many such non-significants, 
or mean-nothings. 

+ lUtean, Obs, (After 15th c. only Sc. and 
north, dial.) Forms: i m^enan, 2-7 mene, 3 
meene, maine, meane, 5 meene, 5-6 AV.moyn(e, 
6-7 Sc. meine, 6- mean. [OE, nixnan : see 
Moan sb^ 

1 . trans. To complain of, lament (something)* 
to lament for (a dead person). 

c883 K. JEltvied Boeth. iv. (heading), Hu Boetius hinc 
singende ^ebzed, Sc his earfoou to Gode msende. £1x73 
Lamb. Horn. 33 Gif pu me dest woh . . ic hit mene to mine 
lauerde. c 1203 Lay. 2438, Sc swl3e heo hit mxnde to alle 
monnen. <zx225 Ancr. R. 224 ^if heo edmodltche mened 
hire neode. 1375 Barbour Bruce ix. 300 Efiir that, neir 
fifty 3heir, Men menyt the heirschip of Bouchane. ^1373 
Sc. Leg. Saints xii. {Mathias) 203 Scho menyt ofte ryent 
sare hyr a sowne. c 2400 Rom. Rose 2596 bly greet uncse 
ful ofte I mene. 2513 Douglas /Ends ix. v. 157 The Trolanis 
..With lender hartis menand Ewrialus. 1336 Bellenden 
Cro/t. Scot. (1821) 11. 289 Becaus this Duncane wes ane 
tyr.'ine. .few menit his slauchler. 1599 I BaaiA. Swpau 
(1682) 20 His fall is but little meaned by the rest of bis 
subjects. 


b. \Vith cognate obj. ; To mean (one’s) moan, 
(one’s) complaint. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 4277 (Cott.) Oft sco meind til him hir 
mane, a 2500-1400 Ibid. S159 (Cott.) Unese bad he menid 
his mode, pat a tern fra pe wandes stode. c X330 R. Brunne 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 2440 [Lear] ment his mone euen ^ 
morwe. 14.. Harding C/irt?«,Prcf. (18x2) 5 To none other 
my cornplaynte can I mene. 

c. TO pity. 

c 1440 Pol. Rel.fyL. Poems (1903) xS6 Ifpou besijfc, yschal 
pee hele; If hou moome 0031, y schal pee meene- xs®8 
Dunbar Tua mariit Wenten sot, I am so mercifull yi 
mynd, el menys all wichiis. 1535 Stewart Cron. .Scot. II. 
S41 The husband men full lyiill nowar-mcnt.Quhome be 
we ar vphaldin and sustent. c 1560 A. Scott P oeu/s{b. 1 . d.j 
xxvi. 32 Thay wald be menit, and no man menis. 1003 
Philotus clxv, I grant indcid thair will na man roc meine, 

For I my self am autbour of my greif. 

d. in predicative phrase, to mean : to be de- 

plored or pitied. . „ . - 

<rx330 R. BRUSNEC/ir<i«. fr 8 io) 33S. Allas ! it was to mene, 
his v^tuz Sc his prucsse So fcle m Oilhalr 

for falsne^se. X53S Stewart Cron. Sect. (1858) 
foir thair mister wes the moir to m^en . 7 9 . 3 

bailh warm, and snug, and bica. 
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2. intr. To lament, mourn ; to complain. 

c 888 K, i^LFBED Boeih. xi. § r j?u simle mid wope & mid 
unrotnesse msenst gif l)e aenies wiUan wana biS. c 1305 Lay. 
29613 pa wolde he per after sone wenden to Rome and 
menen to Gregorie. axzz^ Aiicr.R, ■3.;j\ So pet beo met 
weopen & menen ase son mon, mide pe salmwuruhte. 

1300-1400 Cursor M. 3059 (Gbtt.) QuUys scho menyd in 
hir mode, Confort com hir sone ful gode. c 137s Sc. Leg. 
Saints vt. {Thomas) 513 Carisius . . for his vif gretly can 
men. C1430 Anturs o/Arth. (MS. I) no Hyt menet, hit 
musut, hyt murret. c 1430 Syr Tryaut. 28 Ofle tyme to* 
gedur can they meene, For no chylde come them betwene. 
cis6o A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xx. 22 Oflf all thy wo and 
cair It mends the no‘ to mene. a 1800 Proud Lady Marg. 
V. in Scott Minslr. Scott. Lord. (1803) 111. 276 If you 
should die for me, sir knight, There’s few for you willmeane. 

b. To complain offender). 

a IMS Ancr. R. 362 Uor pc ueond is affuruht and offered 
ofswuche and fbrSi pet Job was swuch he mende of-him. 
<2x250 Owl Night. 1257 Hwi wullep men of me mene 
pah ic hi warny al pat yer. 

c. impers. Me meaneih = I mourn. 

13.. Guy \yarw. {h.) 433 Sore me menep, for me smert, 
Miche care is in mine hert. 

d. refl. in the same sense. 

cxxys Loffth, Horn. 17 Men pc to halie chirche, pet Is to 
p^ preoste and to pan folke. maos Lav. 31504 And heo 
gunnen wenden to pan Kinge Pendan and menden heom to 
Pendan, a 1225 Auer. R. 98 MeneS ou to his earen. c 1320 
Sir Tristr. 1135 Til mark he gan him mene. X36a Langl. 
P. PI, A. iiL 163 Thenne mornede Meede and menede hire 
to the kyng. <rx4oo Destr. Troy 7612 The grekes for pe 
greuauuce. .Made myche murmur & menit horn sore, c 1450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4174 Gretely he him mened. X790 
Mrs. Wheeler Westmld. Dial. (1821) 62 Awr lasshed been 
ath shop, fora quartern ea hops, en hard him mean hisseb 

3. irans. To state as a grievance; to represent 
by way of formal complaint or petition. .SV. 

X47S Aberdeen Reg. (1844) I. 33 Fersamekil as it is lam* 
mentabilly menit till ws be our louit Johne of Spens, 
Ulster, that [etc.]. x^2’^Ibid. I, xxo Forsamekill as it is 
humelie meynit and schewin to ws be ane reverend fader 
in God [etc.]. 1560 in Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. iii. 

(1677) 144 They were forced to mean our estate to the Queen 
of England. 1569 Reg. Privy Council Scot. II. 61 Ordain- 
ing baith the parties, . . to meyne the mater to the said 
(Generali Assembly. 1752 Louthiai 4 Form 0/ Process {&d. 2) 
25 It is humbly meaned and shown to Us, by Our Lovit, 
C. D. That [etc.]. 

b. reji. To present a complaint. 

1551 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 114 Thai menit thame 
diverse tytnes to the Lordls of Sessioun. a 1670 Spaldikg 
Troub. Chas, I (Spalding Cl.) II. 72 To stramp It out he 
meinis him self to the ParUament. 
tMean, v.'^ Obs. rare. Also 5 meen, 5-6 
meuo, 6 Sc. meyne. [a. OF. meenner^ moienerf 
f, meien (see Mean a.). Cf. Mean 9 ,] 

1. irans. To mediate. 

. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 332/2 Menyn, or goon be-twene ij. 
pariyes for a*corde .. medio. <;i449 Pecock Repr. 11. xix. 
263 If lohun be a prouoking meene that the King ^eue to 
me pound of ^eerll fee, ..it maj be seid..that lohun 
dooihand 3eueth to me ihilk fee,.. in this vndirstonding, 
that lohun meeneth or helpith, and fortherith in meenyng 
that the 5euyng be doon. c 1522 Douglas in IVks. (1874) I. 
p. cx, Causing thame mene and procure so that the remayn* 
ing with hir husband was not payit of her dower. 1654 

H. L’Estrange Chas. / (1655) 138 Nor was any assistance 
more like to mean and procure his Restauration then theirs. 

2. To moderate (by intervention). 

1500-20 Dukbar Poems Ixxxv. 47 Our teyne to meyne, 
and ga betweyne, Ane hevinleoratrice, 

t Uffea'nably, adv. Obs. rare—', [f. Mean a,^ 
-l- -ABLY ] In a mean or medium degree. 

1577 Fr \mpton yoy/ull Nezves ii. 48 b, Giuying to the 
Cholerike lesse seethyng, . . and to the Flegmaticke more 
seethyng, . .and to the Sanguine meanablie [Sp. orig. inedia- 
namente). 

Sdeanasliing, obs. form of Menacing. 
SXeaiLder (mfsemdsi), sb. Also (6 meander), 
6-9 msaandei, fa. L. niseattderj Gr. fialavbposy 
appellalive use of the name of a river in Phrygia 
noted forits winding course. Cf. F. miandre (1582 
in Hatz.-parm.), Sp., Pg., It. mtatidro.} 

1. pi. Sinuous windings (of a river) ; turnings to 
and fro (in its course); flexuosities. Rarely in 
sing.., the action of winding ; oneofsuch windings. 

15^ Nashe Lenten Stuge 14 In all which foords or Me- 
andors . . ifanydrownc themseluesln them, their Crowners 
sit vpon them. 1646 Sir T. Urowne Pseud. Ep. vi. viii, 
The River Niger .. deflecting after Westward without 
meander.s, coniinueth a strait course about 40 degrees. 1706 
W. CooMBE BoydelVs Thames II. 67 The stream loses itself 
in a distant meander. 1823 Watebton ligand. S. Amer, 

I. i. iiS Probably ,, these apparently four creeks are only 
the meanders of one. 1834 Beckford Italy I. 166 Springs 
whose frequent meanders gave to the whole prospect the 
appearance of a vast green carpet shot with silver. 1876 
Bancroft Hist. U. S. 111. xv. 235 The river now flowed in 
gentle meanders. 

transf. and Jig. 1638 Brathwait Bariiabces fritl. n. 
Giij, When my head feels his [sc. Ale's] Ma»andcr, I am 
stronger than Lysander. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 65 Here 
rills of oily eloquence in soft Mccanders lubricate the course 
they take. 1820 Scott i, The boy., lay.. half drowned 

in the meanders of the fluctuating delirium, 

• 2. pi. Crooked or winding paths (of a mate); 
labyrinthine passages; windings or convolutions 
(of a vein, fissure, line, etc,). 

1598 Sylvester Du Barlas il i, l. Eden 561 Round-wind- 
ing rings, and intricate Meanders ..of an cnd-less Maze, 
1603 J, Savile K. ytu. Entertainuu Theobalds B b, Hce 
went into the Laberinthdike garden to w-alke, where hcc 


recreated himselfe in the Meanders compact of Bayes, 
Rosemarie, and the like. 16x0 Siiaks. Temp. in. iii. 3. 16x3 
Crqoke Body of Man 94 Intercepted and deteined within 
those Meanders[fc.thegutsl. x665G. Morb.Angl.iw. 

34 The cffiiges, or mceanders of the central . .parts of the brain. 
1699 Garth Dispeus. i. 25 Now she [Nature] unfolds . . How 
ductile Matter new Meanders takes. 1750 Johnson Rambler 
No. 6s ? 2 The new path, which he supposed only to make 
a few meanders. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. iv. 141 The fibres 
of the rind, .and the meanders of the fibrillae being equally 
discernible. x8ox J. Jones tr. Bygge's Trav. Fr. Rep. xii. 
238 The inextricable windings and meanders of those caves. 

1* ./^* Confusing and bewildering ways ; in- 

tricacies (of affairs, the law, a subject, etc.). Obs, 
1576 FLE.MiNGPrt«<^4 Epist. 285 They being ouerwhelmed 
in hlaanders of miseniefes. 1631 R. H. Arraigiim, Whole 
Creature i. 3 He was in such Meanders of miserie and 
labyrinths of troubles. 1652 H. L’Estrance Amer, no 
yezues 71 There are many Meanders and windings in this 
question of Plantation. 1712 Arbuthnot yoltn Bull L vi, 
Ten long years did Hocus steer his C^use through all the 
meanders of the La.w, 1759 Franklin Ess. WUs. 1840 III. 
X32 In this purpose’ I am ready. .until by better information 
out of England, we shall be led out of these state meanders. 

f c. sing. A winding or labyrinthine course or 
plan ; a labyrinth, maze. lit. oxidijig. Obs. 

0x586 C’tess Pembroke /V.cxi.iii.v, Lest awry I wander 
In walking this meander. x6io Heywood Lane. [Pitches 
IV. Wks. 2874 IV. 226 The more I strive tounwindc Myselfe 
from this Meander, I the more Therein am intrlcated. 1645 
Evelyn Diary Apr. (1879) I. 211 After wandering two or 
three miles in this subterranean meander [the catacombs]. 
1651 Biggs Neuf Disp. 46 [They] have made of Physick a 
Meander, .. and wild labirynth of incertaiuty,^ 1^96 W, 
Coombe BoydelVs TIuunes 1 1 . 3 The garden . . re tai ns its early 
form, aod the lesser walks preserve their original meander, 

3. A circuitousjourney or movement; a deviation; 
a winding course (as in the dance) ; chiefly pi. 

2631 Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 241 For building 
Churches sure he goes to Christ without Meander. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 20 Dancing many times, a great 
multitude passe together, and in mmanders tume and winde 
themselves. 17x3 Young Last Day 11. 50 So swarming bees, 
that. ..In airy rings, and wild meanders play. 17x9 De Foe 
Crusoe r, xix, He made so many Tours, such Meanders, and 
led us by such winding ways. 1891 T. Hardy Tess xliv, 
Her journey back was rather a meander than a march. 

4. Art. An ornamental pattern composed chiefly 
of lines winding in and out with rectangular turn- 
ings or crossing one another at right angles. 

Ic is used chleflyas a borderornamejit on walls, pottery, etc. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), M!eander,..'x Fret-work in 
aiched Roofs. 1737 Whiston yosephns, Antiq. xii. ii. § 8 
On the table itself they engraved a meander. xSsz C. New- 
ton in Rusktn Stones Pen. 1 . App. 401 Two conventional 
imitations [of water], the wave moulding and the Mxandcr, 
are well known. 1857 B*RCii Auc. Pottery {iBsS) II, 196 
The exterior has been ornamented with a mzeander, m 
white paint. 

5. attrib, and Coinb., as uuander pallern, walk ; 
meander^like adv. 

[1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. i, Trophets 1000 Now, 
like ihy Jordan, (or *Meander-Uke) Round-winding nimbly 
with a many-Creek.] 16x2 Drayton Poly-olb. x. 94 Riucry 
veines, Meander-like that glide. 1852 C. Newton in Ruskln 
Stones Pen. App. 401 In the *Maeander pattern [of water] 
the graceful curves of nature are represented by angles. 
1766 Museum Rust. VI. 80 Lay out the ground in some 
gentle 'meander-walks. 

USeander (m/be-nd^j), v. £f. Meander 

1. intr. Of a river, stream, etc. : To flow in 
meanders ; to wind about in its course. 

ci6i2 Drumm. of Ha\vth, Tears Death Mccliades (1614) 
A3, Forth where thou first didst passe Thy tender D.nyes, 
..hleandring with her Slreamcs. 2738 Glover Leonidas 
viiL r49 Soft streams msander'd. 2894 Rider Haggard 
People 0/ Mist xxxvi,- Rivers that.. meandered across the 
vast plains, 

indirect passive.^ 1731 Pope Ep. Burlington 85 Beds .. 
With silver-quivering nils msander'd o’er, 
b. Iransf. and^!^. 

*777 Sheridan Scl^ Scaud.ix, i. (ed. Rae 1902), When you 
shall see in a beautiful Quarto Page, how a neat rivulet of 
Text shall meander thro’ a meadow of margin. 1784 Cow- 
PER Task 111, Pierce my vein. Take of the crimson 
stream meandering there. xZ^-^ToxnsCycl. Auat. 1. 462/2 
Blue veins are seen meandering on its [the skin’s] surface. 
1853 Felton Fatn. Lett. xxix. (1865) 257 The smoke .. 
meandered in graceful curls among the timbers. 

2. Of a person : To wander deviously or aim- 
lessly. (? Partly suggested by Maunder z;.2 3 .) 
Alsoy?f. 

2831 S. Lover Leg. Sf Stories Irel. 151 He wint mean- 
dherin* along through the fields. 187a Calverley Fly leaves 
(1903) lox, 1 meandered Through some chapters of Vanity 
Fair. 1875 Helps Soe. Press, v. 71 They will have, .mean- 
dered about the flower-garden in a listless way. 
f 3, trans. To entangle as in a labyrinth. Obs. 
1652 Urquhart yeivel 95 [They devised questions, argu- 
ments, etc.] thereby to puzzle him in the resolving of them, 
Oleander him in bis answers . . and drive him to a non-plus. 

Hence Mea'ndered///. a., winding, labyrinthine.' 
Also Mea'nderer, one who meanders. 

2612 Drayton Poly-olK 1. 258 Those armes of Sea, ,, By 
their Meandrcd creeks indenting of that Land. 1622 Ibid. 
XXII. 29 Ouze..inMeandredGyresdotbwhirle hersclfe about. 
1708 Brit. Apollo No. 43.^2 Love’s meander’d Paths. 1887 
T. N. Pagr Ole Pirgima (x8^) x88 The meanderer was 
Drinkwatcr Torm, 

^VXeanderin^ (mfwndorig), vbl. sb. [f. Mean- 
der V. + -ING 1.] The action of the vb, Me<vndeb ; 
an instance of this, 

2632 A. Wilson Id Benlowcs Theoph. To Author, Or can 
the crawling Worm . . With its Mcandrlngs finde the center 


out? 2807-^ W. Irving .ya/w<T^, (1824) 382 The grover-v 
be a paradise that is refreshed by thy meanderm^rst 
Grote Plato III. 45 , 1 here repeat the precise stie of S 
9uesUon, which u very apt to be lost amidst the mxsnSr 
mgs of a Platonic dialogue, 

Mea'ndering,///.<i. [f. Meandeb^.+.isssi 
That meanders ; liexuous, winding. ^ 

1680 Mokden Gro^. Rcct. Introd. (1685) 6 WindineE’ii 
Creeks and meandring Inlets. 1748 Richardson Clama 
(iSii) III. ill. 29 Flesh, -so clear that every meandno-vm 
is to be seen. 184S Dana Zooph. (1848) 174 The tentacles 
margin the meandering cell._ 1878 Huxlev Physim, m 
The river flows in a meandering course. ^ 

Hence Mea'Hderingly a<fv. 

1887 Stockton in Century Mag. Mar. 886 Through which 
a narrow path me.TnderingIy ran. 

t Meandi;ated,//4 a. O&.-o in 8 mtsan. 
drated. [f. L. mxaiulrdi-tis full of curves lib 
tile Mseander + -edI.] (See quot.) 

2727 Bailey voL II, M^andrated, turned, iniricatdy 
wrought. 

t lKeandrian,rr. Obs.rare. [f. L. wu’auiri-w 
(f. mxander-. see Mbander sb.) + -ab.] Lib 
the meanders of a rivet ; flexuous, winding.' 

1608 J. King Serm. 5 Nov. 27 This serpent surr^ent 
generation, with their Maeandri^ turnings & windingi 
26^6 S. H. Golden Law 81 Religion’s rigidness and Mm.> 
drian intricacies are too bard for most of them. 

Meaudrically (mfae’ndrikali), adv. [f. 1 , 
viatandric-us tF. m^andrique), f. mmandtr \ 

-LY 2 .] In a meandrous manner. 

x886 R. VON Lenoenfeld in Proc. Zool. Soc. 21 Dec. 
Meandrically winding tubes .. Mcandrospongidx. 

Dleandriforiu (m/sendrif^jm), a, [f. L. ?//»- 
andri‘ Meander j-A + -eorm.] Having a winding 
form, labyrinthine. 

2898 Nat. Set. Sept. 227 This is covered above and belov 
by a layer of vermiform and mcandriforra chambers, 

1 ) lUIeaudriua (mfdendrai’na). [mod.L. 
andrina, fem. of '^inxandrtnus adj. ; see eexL 
Cf. F. ineandrimi\ A genus of corals the surface 
of which somewhat resembles the convolutions of 
the human brain ; also, a polype of this genus, ^ 
2838 Bakewell Introd. Gcal. (ed. 5) 638 Where the lamins 
take a serpentine direction, they are called MeandnDa,cir 
brain stone. x86o Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Lo\\) xiit. \ 5^0 
Dense masses of Meandrinas and Astraeas. 
IKIeaiidrine (mfsemdrin), a. Also mscan- 
drine, [ad. mod.L. ^mixandrJnttSy f. L. vistandr- 
Meander Characterized by windings; said 
esp. of corals belonging to the genus Mea.ndbina. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 155 There are thus the simple 
and meandrine forms of the calicularly branched spenes. 
1884 J. CoLBORNE Hicks Paska 13 Rounded masses ol 
meandrine coral with its brain-like convolutions. 

+ liflCeandrite (mfsemdroit), Obs, Alsomaan- 
drite. [f. L. Meander jA + -ite. Cf.G. 

mdandrit, F. miandrite (Humboldt).] A coral 
belonging to the genus Meandrina. 

2802-3 \x. Pallas's Trav. (1812) I. 147 Its cells and tubes 
extend, as is ihe case with maandrites or inadreportUs^ m 
a parallel line from the surface. 28x9 Helen M. WiiJUMs 
tr. HumboLit's Trav. xvi. IV. 200 Small rocks of meandntes, 
madreporites, and other corals. 

I^eaudrous (m/aemdros), a. Also 7 
drous. [f. Meander - h-ous.] Full of or character- 
ized by windings and turnings ; csp. of a river. 

2656 Blount Glossogr.^.v. Meander,. .Meandrous 
for crooked, or full of turnings, a 2637 R. Lovedxy Ltit. 
(1663) 26B With whose vertuous rectitude Meandrous iJJS- 
hood is inconsistent, a 2662 Fuller Worthies, 

I. (1662) 114 Ouse .. in this Shire,- more Masandrous tiic« 
Mmander. <*2734 North Exam. ir. iv, § 86 (2740) 274 iwi, 
in the Prosecution of this meandrous Labyrinth,..! 
not. .be thought tedious. 2836 TaiTs Mag. lH. 
flowing in a meandrous course. 2892 Lo. Lytton 
1x8 Desire's meandrous labyrinths among. 

t Mea-ildry, a. Obs. rare~^. [(• Meakdeb 
+ -■*■•] = Pfec. . , 

1624 Sir a. Gorges tr. Lucan i. 24 The Trumpe^ ('** 
their dre.idfull notes Drawn through their hoarse Mcanary 
throats. .). 2629 — tr. Bacon's Wisdom Anc. v. JS- - 

Meane, obs. f. Main sb.^, hlEAN, Mesne, Miw* 
tliO!eaned, a. Obs. 7-are— \ [f. Mean 
-ed«.] Furnished with or having means. Goiy 
with qualifying word, as better meaned, 

2605^ Chapman, etc. Eastw. Hoei. i, There’s ^hyfeu®* , 
Prentise, as good a Gentleman borne as thou artJ nay, 
better mean'd. \ 

tMeauel. Obs. See quot. (and cf.MEUAlD'ly 
!ai68s T. More in Rays Collect. (E.D.S.) 55 
spots called flea-bits in white-coloured horses, * 

t Meaner*. Obs. In4mener, 5 menowrei 
menar. [a, OF. meentur, moicncor^ jnoyennenr.i 
A mediator; an interpreter, , 

2387 Trkvisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 4^ Mark nd 

Paule his disciple and his mener [L. inierpresPctrih • 
V. 397 Au.slyn .. com alonde wih fouriy 
mQo^Ts[iftterpretibus\. cm^oProinp.Patv.^^Zf^P^ moder 
or mcdyatowVe. C2450 HdfLAND Howlat 747 
of all mercy, and the menar. _ 1, «nl1 

Meaner - (inf-noi). tObs. [f.ME.WP. 

One who means, intends, or purposes, win l 
with qualifying adj. prefixed. „ 

1580 LupTON^’zi/y/ii 133 We haue the faithlaUtst in ^ 
and truest dealers, that are in all the world. *5^^ * ^ 
F. Q. in. V. 25 So mischief fel upon the meaners . ^ 
1^4 Hjehon Wks. 1. 490 If the meaner be not a>5U 
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the goodnesse ofit, .his meaning is naught. «x6t6BEAtJir. 
& Fl. Scornf.Ladyi. i, A .S’/w/i/tf seruant? This roome 
was built for^honestmeaners, that deliuerthemselues hastily 
and plainely, and are gone. 1634 A. Warwick i^pare Alin. 
(1637) 18 The good meaner hath two tongues, xytz Steele 
Sped, No. 504 rz Your double I^Ieaners are.dtspen»ed up 
and dowDvthro’ all Parts of Town or Lity*where [etc.], 
t ISdea'Uei? Ol/S. rare, [? Subst. tise of coni' 
parative of jMean or perh. f. Mean a.i + Eit: 
cf. commoner^ One of the humbler class. 

i6oz Warner xii. hex. (1612)203 But of some 

meaners* that their Hues haue ventured no lesse. Perform’d 
as much [etc.]. 1643 Rogers 383 Lawyer, Justice, 

Gentleman or meaner do within the pompasse pf their 
places fete.]. 

Meaneachot, obs.-Sc. form of Manchet. 
i* ityCeauess. Obs.rare^^, In 6 menesse. [f. 
Mean sb:^ (9) or Meaner 1 ; see -ess. Cf. OF. 
moieneresse.'] A-mediatress, 

1450-1330 Alyrn our Ladye 306 Alediatrix^ .Menesse of 
men, and wassiier of sj’nnesjjheyle.kyngly virgyn. 

jyCeanesse, obs. form of Meanness. 
jyteanie, obs. f. Mant ; var, Meinie Obs, 
?Vr<a a.tTi n^ ‘(mrnii]), vbl. sbX Forms; 3-5 
mauing(0, 4-6 menyiig(e, meauy)iig(e, (4men- 
nyng, meneyngf 5 menyuig, jneenyng, 7 
meaninge), 6- meaningr* ff. Mean + -ing 1 ; 
cf. OHG. meimmga (mod.G. uteimut^, MDu. 
meninge (mod.Du. jneenuig).] 

• 1 . Intention, purpose, ntrr//. ^ Upon a meaning'. 
with .the intentioni t A good meaning', (a) a good 
intention, friendly disposition; (< 5 j a 'good mind*, 
a strong inclination (to do something). 

cx38s Chaucer L. G. ly. Prol. 474 It was myn entente 
To lorthere irouihe..And to be war from falsenesse.. this 
was myn menynge. -iggo Gower Con/. HI. 254 Whan Col- 
latin hath herd hire telle The menynge of hire trewe herte. 
c 14x2 Hoccleve De Reg. Prine. 2315 pe kyng..knewe him 
and his menynge. 1526 Tindale i Cor. i. 10 ^ ye perfecte 
in one mynde, and one meanynge. 1583 Sir A. Poulet 
Let, to lyalsirtg/tam Apr. m Ldter-B^s. (1x874) ii This 
cloth of £state was set up at the>iirst coming hither ofthis 
Queen^ upon a meaning that she should dine and sup ordi- 
narily in that chamber. , C x 593 _Marlqwe ^ew 0/ Malta, w. 
ii, Yet, if he knew our meanings, could he scape? 1593 
Grbene Croat's ly, lyit (1617) 13 Lucanio.. had a good 
meaning to vtter hU mind, 1605 Shaks. Lear u ii. 190, 
1 am no honest man, if ther be any good meaning toward 
you. 1633 Ford Broken H, iv. i, man of single meaning. 
Z78X Ep. Lady Austen 98 A. .visit. .made almost 

without a meaning, .Produced a friendship. x8z4 Wordsw. 
E.xcxtrsion iv. 1150 You.. Adore, and worship, when you 
know it not; Pious beyond <the intention of your thought; 
Devout above the meaning of your will. x^7 Tennyson 
Princess 111, 206 Since .we learnt our meaning here, To 
.lift the woman's fall’n divinity. 1896 A. E. Housman Shrop- 
shire Lad xxxiii, Sure, .sure, if stedfast meaning, If single 
thought could save. The world might end to-morrow, You 
should not see the grave, 

2 . That which is intended to be or actually is 
expressed.or indicated. (See also Double jueaning.) 

a. Of language, a sentence, word, etc. : The 
signiiication, sense, import; a sense, interpretation. 
Also, the .intent, spirit as apart from the ' letter ’ 
(of a statement, Jaw, etc.). \^That) is-to meaning*. 
(that) means. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 6tx pe men^mg ys, . . Jyf 
J>ou .sweryst fals [etc.].^ 1398 Trevisa De P.R. ii, 

xvil, (1495) 41 Raphael is to meanynge the medycine of god. 
Z40Z Pot. Poems iKoIlb) II. 85 If we taken the go^^pel aftir 
the menynge. a 1450 Knt. de la TVwr xxxiv. 48 ‘ Doughter, 
loue and worship youre husbonde..’; that Is to menylng 
that ye shulde ioue and doute youre husbonde. c 1491 
Chast. Goddes Chyld. 21 The fyrst feuer is calHd acotydian 
in whiche is properly in ghostly menyng a varyautice of the 
herte. xsdo Daus tr. SUidane's Comm. 12 b, If this be the 
meaning of the lawe, then can no more the Spaniarde be 
chosen, then the Frencheman. .1625 Bacon Unity in 
R'etig, (Atb.) 429 Termes, so fixed, as whereas the Meaning 
ought to gouerne the Terme, the T'erme in effect gouernetji 
the Meaning. X671 Milton P. R. iv. 516 That 1 [Satan] 
might learn In what degree or meaning thou art.call'd The 
Son of God, which bears no single sence. X736 Butler 
Anal. 1. Hi. Wks. 1874 1. 63 Difficulties may be raised about 
the meaning, as well as the truth, -of the assertion. 1843 
Mill Logic{-iS6s) II. 233 It may be good to alter the mean- 
ing of a word, hut it is bad to let any nart of the meaning 
drop. 1876 Jevons Logie Prim. 23 The confusion which 
arises between the different meanings of the same word. 

b. That which a speaker or writer intends to 
express ; the intended sense of (a person’s) words. 

<ri33o R. Brunne C/iron. JPoee (Rolls) 16709 After bym 
in Eiiglische y hit brought; Of his meninge y.wot }je weye, 
But his fair speche can y nought seye. a X533 Frith Disput. 
Purgat. (1829) lor, I will briefly declare ihe meaning of the 
Apostle. 1631 T. Williamson tr. Goulart's lyise yieillard 
Aiv b, I hope I haue hit of his meaning, though I vary 
from his wordes. 1841 J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) II. 336 
The Articles are to be interpreted, not according to the 
meaning of the writers, but ..according to the sense of the 
Catholic Church. 1878 R. W, Dale Led. Preaclu vi. x6t 
You will be good enough not to misunderstand my meaning. 

c. Of a dream, symbol, phenomenon, etc. -^In 
meaniitg that \ as a sign or token that. Ohs. 

X377 LANCU P. PL B. XV. 3ot Ac god sent hem fode hi 
foulcs and by no fierse hestes. In menynge [cf. 1393 C. xviii. 
33 In tokenynge] h^t mcke hinge mylde hinge shulde fede. 
X383 Wyclif Dan. ii. 5 No hot je shuln shewe to me the 
sweuen, and the coniecturyng, or menyng, iherof. 1597 
Hooker EccL Pol. v. Ixvil § it If he haue no such Being, 
neither can the Sacrament haue any such meaning as wee 
all coofessc it hath. i6xi ‘Bible vuL 15 When I.* 


had scene the vision, and sought fpr the meaning. 1703 
Addison Dial. Medals u. Wks. 1721 I. ,457 What Is the 
meaning that tbLs transparent I*2dy [so. Hope] bolds up 
her tram in her left band? for I find your women on 
I\Iedals do nothing without a meaning. 1885 Clodd Myths 
Dr. 1. iv. 66 The Greeks had sought out the meaning of 
their myths, 

d. Of an action, a state of things, etc. 

x828-33 Webster s.v,, >Wbat is the meaning of all this 
parade ? 1877 FroUde Short Stud. (1883) IV. i. iii, 29 What 
could be the meaning of so sudden and so startling a- trans- 
formation? 1878 T. JIardy Ret. Native 1. iv, What's the 
meaning of this disgraceful performance ? 

e, Ingenerahzeduse: Significance. JVb-meaning: 
nonsense. 

X690 Locke Hum. UmL in. xi. (1695) 288 He that hath 
Names without Ideas, wants Meatfing in his Words. 'X735 
'fopc Ep. Lady 1x4 True No-meaning puzzles more than 
Wit. aiSoo CowpER Ode to Apollo i, Those, luckless brains 
That . . Indite much metre with much pains, And little or 
no meaning. ^865 Kingsley Herevt. i, As he passed the 
young lord he cast on hhu a look so 'full of meaning, 
that [etc.]. 

+ 3. Remembrance; only in pbr,./x? have, make 
meaning* Also, a^commemoration, memorial. Obs. 

.Cf. hliNNiNC, often occurring in ME. as a variant reading 
for this word. 

.a X300 Cursor AT, 24748 Quen 5 ma mening o J>at mild, 
(^uat blis SCO bred again vr bale. *303 R. .Brunne Handl. 
Synne 5208 Lorde, have on me menyng. X340 Hampoi.e 
•Pr. Conse, 8320 When ]>ou has of hi syns meneyng. 1503 
Aberdeen Reg. (1844) b 72 Atour he sal nocht ring Laurence 
at the saule mease nor menyngis, hot for the nobill and 
honorabill personts of the town. 

+ 4. Mention. On\y m phr. ia make meaning. 
asTfio-x^Qo Cursor M. 8518 (Gott.) Childer. .Of l>e quHk i 
make na mening here. CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (i8io) 26 
pei mak no menyng whan, no in what date, c 137$ Sc. L eg. 
Saints xiii. \^AIarcus) 14 Vthire twa, of quhame I wcl here 
menyng ma. 

t 6 . Knowledge, understanding. Obs. rare'“^. 

1393 Langl. P. PL C. XI. 138 *lch haue no kynde know- 
yng^, quah ich, ‘30 mote kenne me beitere. By what wey 
Lit wexith, and (wheder) out of my menyng *. 
t 'i!Le^p^rdJx^,vbLsbPObs. £f.WBANZ '.2 4--tnq^.] 
The action of the vb. Mean ; moaning, lamentation. 

ci2oa Trin.ColL Horn. 63 On fuwuer wUe us bihoueS 
turiien to him ; on heorte, on festene, on tvope, on meninge. 
13.. Guy lyarto, lA.) 4803 Biside him he herd a mening, 
Also 1C were a woman scbricheing. CX470 Hehry Wallace 
•VHL 734 hladennys muroyt with gret menyng amang. 1573 
Satir, Poems Reform, xxx. 27 Dowgias .. & gude Westiraw 
.. with lytill meaning, fra the men be past. 

Meaning' (mrnii)), ^<5.3 Aslr. [(, Mean a.2 
+ -INO 1.] The motion of thesunin meanlongitude. 
x88^‘E. J. Stour in I Jan. 7 And as we make 

no distinction in our theories between the real motion of 
Che sun in longitude and that of the mean sun, the meaning 
of the real sun is (ixed when [etc.]. 

Meaning (mi-nig), ///. <r. [f. Meah K.i + 

-ING 2,J 

1. Having intention or purpose. Usually with 
qualifying word, as ielUr, Ttiell meaning, etc. 

158X Mulcaster Positions 111.11887) 8 Some well meaning 
man. 1633, x68x Ithmeaning (see 1 ll-B]. 1748 Richard- 
son Clarissa il^6Z) IV, 343 At first ..(and till I observed 
.her meaning air, and heard her speak) 1 supposed that she 
had no very uncommon Judgment, 1760-73 H. Brooke 
,Poot 0/ Quad. (1S09) 1 , 134 One of them.. is.. as little mean- 
ing of harm to any one as his mother. 

2. That conveys or expresses meaning or thought; 
expressive, significant. 

1728 Young Love of Famex. (ed.e) no The motion of her 
lips, and meaning eye Pierce out the Idea her faint words 
deny. ^xStS Dickens Nich. Nick. '\\^ ‘Had done busine-ss 
with him , said Mr. Bonney with a meaiu'na look. 1863 
W. G. Palgrave Arabia 1 . iisThe thoughtful expression 
of his large forehead and meaning eye. 1885 Manch. Exam, 

10 July 5/5 At this frank confesMon a meaning smile passed 
between Mr, Gladstone and Mr. Childers. 

JMCeauingfal (mrniglul), a, [f. Meaning vbl. 
-ful.J Full ofmeaningorexpression; signi- 
ficant. Hence Slea’ninirfullytrtfz/. 

1853 Tail's ATag, XIX. 552 All the lillJe meaningful gifts. 
1879 G, Macdonald Sir Gibbie xiii, It was a . . meaningful 
smile. 1890 Sarah J. Duncan Soc. Departure 262 Ortho- 
docia glanced at me . . meaniugrully. 

Meaningfless (mrnigles), a. [f. Meaning 
vbl, sb.^ + -LESS.] \Viihout meaning or significa- 
tion ; devoid of expression ; without purpose. 

1797 Lamb Lei. to Coleridge^ Ill-digested, meaningless 
remarks, 18x0 Southey Kehama xvi. xi, Rayle>.s eyes . . 
■Glazed, 'fix'd, and meamngle^s. 1876 Fox Bourne Locke 
TI. X. 138 Locke had a healthy contempt for the meaningless 
definitions . . of the scboIa.stic writers. 

Hence .fiZeauinglessIy culv.% liXea'xtiiigless- 
ness. 

xffijg RusKtN Scv. Lamps L § 7.. 16 The expense which is 
sacrificed in domestic vanities, if not absolutely and mean- 
inglessly lost would [etc.]. 1853 — Stones yen. HI. i, 

§ 39. 26 The modem decorative s>sccm .. united the mean- 
inglessness of the veined marble with the evanescence of the 
fresco, 1894 H. Drummond Ascent Alan 436 It is not the 
monotonyof life which destroys men, but its poioUesancss,. 
its meaninglessness crushes them. 

ISffeaiiijigly (mf-ni^li), adv. [f. Meaning 
ppl a. + -LY -.] In a meaning manner ; i* in one's 
purpose or intention (obs.); intentionally, pur- 
posely; in mod. ase chiefly, with significance of 
look, tone, gesture,-etc. 

CZ449 PECOCK Repr. iv. iv. 444 Who cuer biddith openli 
ouBwhere eny thing to be dooa for a cause .. woIe priu^ 


and raenyngU in the same bidding lijk thing be doon in 
othete placis .. where is the same cause. 1863 Mrs. H. 
Wood C/cannings i, He spoke meaningly, as if preparing 
them for a surprise. x866 G. Meredith y.ittoria xxxv, 
.1 do .not believe.that be .. ever had the intention to betray 
us, or has done so in reality, that is, meaningly, of his own 
will. 1894 H. Nisbet Busk Girl's Rom. 56 Vixing bis eyes 
jneanpigly upon her- 

lllleailin^eSS (mf-nignes). [Formed as prec, 
-f-rNESS.] The attribute of having a meaning .or 
intention ; significance, expressiveness. 

1754 Richardson G raun'wfwx (1781) VI. H.3X3 She. .looked 
..so.silly !.and so full of unmeaning meaningness. x8i6 J. 
Scott Fis. Paris (ed. 5) 108 Their (French ladies’] beauty 
...consists rather in expression than ip feature; but what 
with meaningness of look [etc.], xgox Blackvj. Alag. Nov. 
678/2, I was more than usually sensitive-.lo the meapingness 
of their words. 

lileanish (mrnij), a. ff. Mean a. + -ish.] 
Somewhat mean. 

1831 De Quincey Whiggtsm Wks. 1857 VI. 42 Dr. Parr 
..lost nothing in our esteem by shewinga meanish exterior. 

tMeailUesSj.a.^ Obs.rare. [f. Mean sb.'^ + 
-LESS.] Having no mean; a. Immoderate, ex- 
treme. b. Eerlorm.ed without the aid of means 
or instrumentality. 

1587 T. Hughes Afi^ of Arthur r. ii, Loe, here the loue 
that slirres this meanele.sse hate. 1593 Nashe CArw/’j 71 
(16x3) 130 Since hislChrist’sJascention into heauen,meanlesse 
miracles are ceased. 

Meanless (m/-nles), a.^ 7 Obs. [f. Mean v.i 

+ -LESS.] Meaningless. 

1739 G. Ogle Gnaltherus ^ Griselda 69 With sundry 
meanless Items, quaint and old. 1833 J. M. Reynolds 
Miserrimus (1833) 29 The most meanless phrases of formal 
I intercourse. 

f Illea'nly, a}- Obs. In 3 msenelik, 3 -.^. mene- 
lich. [aphetic {. OE. gematw/iCf i. gemxiie (see 
I-MENe) + -lie -LY I.] Common, general. 

C1200 Ormin 2503 All w^s msnelike bing Whatt littless se 
haffdenn. a 1300 in Ret. Ant. 1. 2S2 Ich i-Ieve .. in 
Ihesu Crist oure meneliche loverd. 

+ Meanly/ Obs. rare'~K [£ Mean a.^ + 
-LY Moderate. 

z:i374 Chaucer Boeth. i. pr. yi. 19 (Camb. MS.) By lyghte 
and iMeenelyche remedyes [L. tuediocribus fomeniis], 
Meanly (zni“-nli), aA rare^K [f. Mean a?- + 
-LY = MEa\n a.'^ 

1827 Capt. Hardman Waterloo s Away I ran into his 
meanly old board. 

Meanly ^mf*nli), adv,^ [f. Mean a,^ + -ly^.J 

1 . indifferently, ill, poorly, badly; with mean 
attire or equipment. 

1587 Fleming ConUu HoUnshed III. 1959/2 Sir William 
Hamilton, and James Deirmonth ..whose message was so 
meanlie liked, that they were faine to send an herald into 
Scotland for other ambassadors. x6oo J. Fory tr. Leo's 
Africa ni. 170 They are passing rich, yet go they very 
meanly attired. 1670 Dryden 2nd Pi. Cong.CratictdaliSj^) 
.363 Lhlany of Shak'pere's plays] were, .so meanly writteoi 
that the Comedy neither caus’d your mirth, nor the serious 
pari your concernment 1748 Richardson Clarissa IV. 55, 

I think, my dear, I am not meanly off, 1757 Burke 
Abridgm. Eng. Hist. 11. vi, Their towns were meanly built 
and more meanly fortified. 1783 — Sp. Fox's E. India Bill 
'Wks. 1842 1. 300 Ministers. .caused persons meanly qualified 
to be chosen directors, x85t Borrow Lavatgrv Ixviii, 

A rather pretty-looking woman, but . . meanly dressed. 

2. With lelerence to rank, state in life, etc.: 
Basely, lowlily,r 

1594 Shaks. Rich, llty iv; iii. 37 His daughter meanly 
haue 1 matcht in marriage, 1674 Evelyn 22 July, 

She was much censur’d for marrying so meanly, being her- 
selfe allied to the Royal family. 1765 Bickerstaff Alaid 
of AtiU i. V. 10 To what purpose could a man of his distinc- 
tion cast his eyes on a girl, poor, meanly born? 1869 
Browning Riug^ Bk. iK. xtjs 1’ the very breast of Jove, 
no meanlier throned 1 

3. In a way that shows a mean or base disposition, 
or a small mind; shabbily; sordidly, niggardly, 
stingily, illiberally. 

x6o3 i^lAfiSTON An/o/iio*s Rezf. iv. ii, He that’s a vllaine, 
or but meanely sowl’d. 1687 Dryden Hind «v P. i. 436 Nor 
will I meanly tax her constancy. 1784 hlAWN in Led. Lit. 

(Camden) 428 That M. Lavoisier .. should meanly 
appropriate to himself Mr. Cavendish’s excellent discovery. 
1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. iv, We cannot speak a loyal 
word and be meanly silent .. in the same momenL 

4. To think meanly oJ\ to have a mean estimate 
of; to characterize in one’s thoughtasof little worth. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 387 Thinke the meanlier of us when 
we thinke the bighliest of ourselves, 1768 Covdsts. Good->u 
Alan I. i, Can OUvia think so meanly of my honour? 


Qleaaily, adv.^ Obs. Forms : see Me.vn a.-* 
o 4 meaiy, 6 mennly. [f. Mean <y,- -t-LY-.J 
In the mean or middling degree or manner ; 
f way between two extremes; moderately, 
:rably; fairly, moderately well. 

380 Wyclif WksAiBZo) 31 Hc..synnehnot mcnely but 
lously. c 1450 Lvdc. & Bubch Secre.T 269^ Ftebc «nic 
:ispo>icioun. Or meencly sharp and of mene .[-lute. 

; More Whs. 8oS/= A chord, of foihe, not 

ely good, but of folk so g?od, so pure, & so cleanc, hat 
1 . -x^a-yy ViCABVWwar. lufiSESfao Stron,„and lou„h, 
niv fa^ene hardenes and softnes. IS 99 

-h nonfof the best, yet meanly. 1641 MlLTort Ae^em. 

1851 III. 41 He that rs but meanly read in our 
n&es,Leds not to be instructed. 1763 Mou^cii m 
"rr^- LIU- “ meanly.refrangiblc ray 

« from water into air. - , ^ 
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b. At a moderate speed, neither fast nor sloiv. 

’ 162s PusCHAS Pilsrims II. 1J41 , 1 .asked them how many 
Ie.agues from Toro to Cairo,— they told me 7 days journey 
going meanly. . 

2. Witli express or implied limitation : Only 
moderately; not above the average ; hence (coalesc- 
ing with JlE.tNLy ar&.l j), slightly, indifferently, 
poorly. 

1600 SuRFLET Country Farm i. xv. loi They are set on 
a row., in an ouen verie meanly warme. 169^ Dryden tr. 
Dn Fresnoys Art Paint, Pref. 30 In the Reign of Dorai- 
tian, ..Poetry was but meanly cultivated, but Painting 
eminently flourish’d. 2707 Hearne (O. H. S.) 1 . 327 

He shews himself, .to be very meanly skill’d in the Fathers. 

b. Not meanly ; in no slight degree. So also 
more than meaitly. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. i. i. 59 My wife, not meanely 
pvowd of two such boyes.^ 1656 Earl Monm. tr. Boccatim s 
AFvts. /r. Parnnss. 11. xiv, (1674) 159 It would have been 
more than meanly pleasing to the Literati, a x66* Hevlin 
Laud II. (1671) 242 Laud ..was not meanly oflTended, as he 
had good reason to be. 

UiXeaiLiiess ■ (m/'nines). [f. Mean aX + -ness.J 

1. Theconditionofbeingmean; lowness or humble- 
ness of rank, birth, etc. ; lowliness; insignificance. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Deni, cxcvii. 1226 Let vs learne 
to acknowledge our meanesse with all humililie, 2653 Mil- 
ton Hirelitt^s {tdsgl 97 Without soaring above the mean- 
nes wherein they were born. 2776 Gibbon Decl. <S* F xui. 

I. 358 The rvisiiciiy of his appearance and manners still 
betrayed in the most elevated fortune the meanness of his 
extraction. 2886 Spurgeon Trens. Dav. Vs. cxxxvi. 270 ' 
Reaching downward even to beasts and rejitiles,it is, indeed, 
a boundless mercy, which knows no limit because of the 
meanness of its object. 1900 H. ^y. C. Davis in En^, Hist. 
Rev. July 561 The meanness of his birth. 

2. Weakness, deficiency, inferioiity ; slightness, 
scanlness. Of physical things; Littleness, small- 
ness. Also pL 

2556 Robinson tr. More's Uiop. (Arb.) xg To the meanesse 
of whose learning I thoughte it my part to submit my stile. 
1597 Hooker EccL Pol. v, xxxi. § 3 The Ministers greaines 
or meannesse of knowledge to do other things. 2682 Norris 
Hieroeles 28 Nof to scoff at the meanness of his under- 
standing, a 2726 South Serm. (174^) II. 82 The great pur- 
pose that brought Christ out of his Father’s bosom, and 
clothed him with the infirmities and meannesses of our 
nature. 277^ Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 64 We suffer 
greater injuries from the contemptible meanness of the one 
[the mouse], than the formidable invasions of the other [the 
elephanil. 18331 Lams S et. ». Frodnet. Mod. Art. 'L'he 
lar^e eye of genius saw in the meanne*.s of present objects 
iheir capabilities of treatment. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. <5- It. 
Notc»Bks. I. 84 The associations of moral sublimity and 
beauty seem to throw a veil over the physical meannesses. 

3 . Want of mental or moral elevation or dignity; 
littleness of character or mind; baseness. 

i66o R, Coke Power ^ Subj. 263 This doth not proceed 
from any abject baseness or meanness of spirit. 2718 Pope 
Iliad XIV. 103^ Lives there a Man so dead to Fame, who 
dares To think such Meanness? 1878 i\(. C Jackson 
Chaperon's Cares II. viii. 91 His dastardly soul would 
stoop to the lowest depths of meanness. 

b. In pL Instances of this; mean acts. 

1726 De Fof. Hist, Devil t, iv, To descend to the mean- 
nesses of frightening children and old women. 2879 £. 
Garrett House by \yorks 1 . 23 The little one never told 
him about sharp words and petty meannesses. 

4. Poorness of appearance or equipment. Of 
•.literary or artistic production; Poverty of style, 
execution, or design; want of grandeur, nobi lity, etc. 

<11656 Bp. Hall Anthem Christinas Day Rem. Wks. 
(1660) 456 The^ King of Gods in meanness drcat. 1672 Drv- 
DEN Def. Epil. Ess. (ed. Ker) I. 173 [JonsonJ when he 
trusted himself alone, often fell into meanness of expres^ion. 
2705 Addison Italy 4xg (Florence), I doubt however whether 
.this Figure be not of a later Dale., by the Meanness of the 
Workmanship. 1816 J. Scott yis. Paris (ed. 5) 104, I found 
their students, .assiduously copying the hard atrocities and 
cold meannesses of their own David. 18320, Downes Lett. 
Coni. Countries 1 . 255 Richtenschwyl and iis precincts are 
very pretty, notwithstanding the meanness of most of the 
houses. 2852 Dickens Lett, (1880) 1 . 285 Its intrinsic mean- 
nC'NS as a composition. 

6 . Sordid illiberality; niggardliness, stinginess. 
175s in Johnson. _ 1822 LaMu Elia Ser, i. Old ff New 
Rchoolm.^ All this [is] performed with a careful economy, 
•that never descends to meanness. 282a J. hlAcDoNALO 
Mem. J. Benson 520 He carefully shunned both meanness 
and imprudent expenditure. 

+ Mea*nness 2 . Obs. [f. Mean a.- + -ness.] 
The condition of being between two extremes'; 
moderateness in size or other qualities. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. ii. (1495) 861 Yf the 
matcre of clerenesse is meane it chaungeth somtyme to thyk- 
ncs.se and drynesse of erihe : soo that it passe not and goolh 
not beyonde meanesse of erihe. CX450 Lydc. & Burch 
decrees 255s Visage roundc boody hool and right. With 
meencs.se of the heed is good in ech wyght. 1558 Florio, 
Tefoidezzn, lukc'warmth,..mcannes, between hot and cold, 
•j* Meaner. Obs, rarc~~^, Apheticf.DEMEANomi, 
<11670 Hacket/1/7>. Williams 1.(1603) 108 If the Testi- 
mony of that Lady be true. . I do not shuffle it over as if his 
Meaner to the Lord Marquess were not a little culpable. 
Meano(u)r, obs. forms of Manure sb, 
t Means, -r/'- Obs. rare—^, [f. Mean ; the 
form peril, represents the 3 rd pers.sing.] Meaning. 

2656 Earl Monm. tr. Boccaliniy Pol. Touchstone 404 The 
means of this was soon understo<w by the French, English 
and Italians. 

Mea^s : see Mean sbr- 

Meant (ment), ppl, a, £pa. pple. of Mean 


In senses of the vb. (q.v. for the predicative uses) ; 
rarely attributive, exc. wth prefixed adv, (usually 
hyphened) as in well-^ HR, kindly-meant. 

2729 Savack Wanderer 11. 284 Wrath yet remains, tho’ 
strength his fabric leaves. And the meant hiss, the gasping 
mouth deceives. 

tto. (Well) intentioned. Obs. rare, 
c 1470 "Henry tPallace xi. io4_x, I haiff spokyn with lord 
Clyliurd that kiiycht, Wyth thair chyftaiiys weill menyt for 
your lyff. 

Mean time, mea’ntime, sb. and aJv. [Pro- 
perly two words (see Mean a.~ and Time sb.), and 
still often so written in the phrases, less frequently 
when used alone as an.adv.J 

A. as sb., chiefly in various adverbial phrases. 

1. /» the mean time. a. During or within the 
time which intervenes between one specified period 
or event and another; while something is going on, 
‘at the same time’, ‘all the while’, t Also, in 
the same sense, in mean tunc, in that {this, ■which, 
etc.) //lean time, f/n the mean time of-, during. 

1340 Ayenb, 36 Hi [sc. hire bestes] sterueh ine mene-tirae : 
do ojjre me hare stede ase moche wor|?. 2382 Wyclif 2 Mace. 
ix. 2 In the mene lyme [Vulg. inierea}. c 1420 Lvdc. As- 
seuibly o/Godsgipi Inthys mene tymcwhylefetc.]. 1447 Bo- 
kenham A‘<r^///>’J^(Roxb.) 20 In the mene tyrae of hyr preyer 
'They rent hyr flesh on every syde. 1502 in Lett. Rich. Ill 
4’ Hen. VII (RoIU) 11. 108 In the nioyne time he wold com- 
mune with the lord Nasso. ^2520 Barcl.ay yu^urth (1557) 
42 Wherfore (in meane tyme whyle they were counselling) 
he [etc.]. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. tW. de W. 1532) 12 b, In the 

whiche meane tyme not one of them all mij>caryed._ 2S7S-(S 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. II. 479 Efiir the committing of 
the foirsaidis oppressionis in the^ menelyme of his being at 
the said Lord Kegent complening thnirupoun. 2638 H. 
SvELM AN in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 155 In the mean tyme 
you would appHe your self to the anttentest Authors. 1740 
vt.DeMonhy'sFort. Couniry-I^Iaidi 1741) 1. 1 1 2 In mean time 
the People, surpris’d at what had happened, crowded to the 
Altar. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 264 'I’he uses, .which 
only take place in the meantime, and until the appointment 
is made. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 467 In the 
meantime the king would be an object of aversion and sus- 
picion to his people. 

b. Used (like at the same time, etc.) in ad- 
versative or concessive sense : While this is true ; 
still, nevertheless. ? Obs, 

2633 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. (1851) 142 If ought hurt us, 
the fault is ours ; in mistaking the evil for good : In the 
mean time, we owe praise to the Maker. 1638 Junius Paint. 
Ancients 82 Some who making a shew of. .pastimes, doe in 
the meane time under that pretence entcrtalne . . most 
dangerous ploiies. 2809 Syd. Smith Serm, II. X13 In the 
mean time, there are many habits of thought [etc.]. 2843 
Bethune Sc. Fireside Star. 49 In the meantime, you know 
that my father [etc.]. 

t2. Without prep. The mean time, this mean 
time : « Mn the mean time *, i a. Obs, 

01375 Sc. Leg. Saints xvi. {Magdalena) 986 pe mentyme 
he magdelaine criste In his luf sa cane inflame, bat [etc.]. 
0x450 Li/e St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1745 Bot all pis meen 
tyme, nyghtes and dayes, Cuthbert for hair heele prayes, 
*597 J« King On TtJ/rar (2618) 533 To be iustified the meane- 
lime, or hereafter to bee glorified and Hue by them. 1606 
Shaks. Ant,^ Ct. <11. tv. 25. 1700 Blackmore Job 91 

While the mean time the just and godlike kind Fromheav'n 
and earth alike hard measure find. 

3. For the mean time : so long as the interval 
lasts. Also predicatively ; Intended to serve for' 
the interim. 

2480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxviii. 263 Whan he was 
yeue to ony occupacion he left al other thyng for the mene 
tyme and tendid therto. 2509 Fisher Funeral Serm.C' less 
liichmond Wks. (1876) 305 Tho the rysynge of the body be 
delayed for a .season, the soule neuertheles shall for the 
meane tyme hauc a pleasaunt & a swete lyfe. 1897 Daily 
News 17 Feb. 3/2 This order was for the meantime. 

4. atbdh. Provisional, temporary, rare. 

2840 BnowKiKG Sordello ii. 755 Praise and blame Of what 
he said grew pretty nigh the same— Meantime awards to 
ineaniime acts. 2873 — AV<f Colt, Nt.-’Cap 1322 The lost 
sheep’s meantime amusements. 

S, adv. 

1. — In the mean time, A. i a. 

2588 Shaks. L . L. L . ii. i. 169 Meane time, receiue such 
welcome at my hand. As Honour . , may Make tender of, 
to thy true worthinesse. 2597 J, King On jonas (2628) 501 
What auaileth it to abstaine from eating and drinking, if 
meane time we eate and deuour vp our brethren ? 263* Hol- 
land Cyrupxdia\\4 Meane time whiles they came togither, 
tho’»e foreriders who bad skowred the plaiiies. brought with 
them certaine men. 178a Miss Burney Cecilia vi. vii, 
Mean-time, evidently offended .. [he] conversed only with 
the gentlemen. 18*4 SouTtiEV (1832) II. 201, 1.. trusted 
that, meantime, a kind and generous heart would resist the 
effect of fatal opinions. 2842 Oroerson Crcol. viii. 76 The 
ladiesj meantime, were on the tjui vtve. 2879 DI^'Carthy 
Own Times 11.259 Meantime where was Lord Palmerston? 
1 2. = In the mean time, A. i b. Obs, 

\ *593 Shaks. Lucr. Ded. 5 Were my worth greater, iny 

, dueiy would shew greater, meane lime, as it is, it is bound 
to your Lordship. 2681 ir BelotFs Myst. Pkysick 64 Mean 
lime, it may be said in general, that part of tbo>e Rules [etc]. 

SSeau tone, mea'ntone. Music. [MEArr 
a. (As two words.) The averaged or standard 
interval (half-way between a greater and less major 
second) which is the basis of the system of tuning 
in vogue before the introduction of ‘ equal tem- 
perament*. b. atlrib. or adj. (— Mesotonxc), as in 
■mean tone interval, system, temperament. 

*799 Vounc in Phil, Trans, XC. 150 The system of mean 


tones, the sistema Participnto of the old Italian writers 
still frequently used in tuning organs. 1884 J. Lecky in 
Grove Diet. Mus. IV. 72 It will be convenient to take equal 
temperament as the standard of comparison, and to measure 
the meantone .inierval.s by the number of equal Semitones 
they cemtain. Ibid., In the meantone system the interval 
GJ— Eb is sharper than the perfect Fifth by nearly onc-ihird 
of a Semitone. 

. Meanus, obs. form of Menace sb. 

Meau while, mea’nwhile, sb. and 'aa ’74 
[Properly two words (see lilE.VN a.2 and IYhiie 
s<S.), and still often so written (cf. Mean time).] 

A. sb., chiefly in advb. phrases. 

1. In the mean while, a. = ‘in the mean time’ 
as in Mean time A. i a. Also + in {that, this) 
■which, etc.) mean while, f in mean -while, f the 
nieanis -whiles, 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 1148 pan bohe parti^es .. made hem 
•alle merie in \>s mene while, c 2386 Chaucer Man o/LavIs 
T. 570 On this book he swoor anoon She gilty was, and in 
the meene whiles An hand hym smoot vpon the nekke 
boon. — Friar's T. 147 In this meene while, This yeman 
gan a.iitel for to smyle. 0x400 Destr, Troy Ho., 
starj't O i>at stoute with hire stepe Ene, There most was 
hir mynd in bat mene qwhile. c 2540 tr. Pot. Verg. Eng, 
Hist. (Camden) 1. 286 In the mean whiles it fortuned that 
[etc.]. 1570-6 Lambahde Perantb. Kent (2826) 285 Arch- 
bishop Baldwin went into the Holy Lande and died without 
retume in which meane while the Chapele of Hakington 
. . was .. demolished. ‘2582 J. Bell Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 
147 b, And where in the meanes whiles lurketh then the 
jaw that is written within, in the hnrtes of the faythfull? 
2590 Marlowe Edw, II, iv. v, We in meanwhile, madam, 
must take advice How [etc.]. 1595 Daniel Civ. Wars iv. 

xxxiv, Yet now in this so happie a meane while. 2606 
Holland Sucton. xx And in this meane while, .. when the 
Senate thought good tliere should be but one^ Consul 
created, namely Cn. Pompeivs. 1628 E. Blount in Earle 
Microcosm. To Rdr. (Arb.) 18 In the meanwhile, 1 remaine 
qiiine. Ed. Blovnt. 1707 PeterhorouIsCond.Sp. 

235 In the meanwhile, my Lord pursu’d the Enemies Army. 
18x8 CoBBETT Pol. Reg. XXXIII, 101 Upon this subject 
I will in my next Number make an appeal. ..In the mean- 
while let me pride myself a little on the circumstance [etc.]- 
i*b. In the mean vuhile that', during the time 
that. Obs. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxxxtx. 118 The emperes.<e in 
the mene whyle that the balayll dured escaped fro ihens 
and went vnto oxenford. 

c. In adversative or concessive use; cf. Mean- 
time I b. 

2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v, xlviii. § 13 We pray.. that God 
.would turne them away from vs, owing in the meane while 
thi:; deuotton to the Lord our God, that [etc.]. ^ *879 
McCarthy Own Times II. xxix. 368 In the mean'kvhlle \se 
may regard him simply os a great author. 

f 2. The mean while = * in the mean while 
A. I a. Also this, that mean 7v/iile{s, all this 
mean while, all that mean while during. Obs, 
C2374 Chaucer Troytus hi. 50 Lay al mene while 
Troylus, Rccordynge ms lesson in |)ts manere. 24.. Vce. 
in Wr.-Wuleker 590/14 /«/^/'r<*, the mene whyle. *47o^.S 
Malorv Arthur IJ. lit. 79 The meane whyle that this 
knyght was -makyng hym redy to departe [etc.]. 1548 

Udall Erasm. Par.Luke ‘soh, Al that meane whiledu^’ng, 
[they] bad a priest that could not speake. 2654 Earl 
M oN^t. tr, Bentivoglid 5 Warrs Flanders 363 But the 
•Provinces lost not the opportunity thw mean whiles which 
offered it self so favourably to them. 1658 — tr. Parutas 
Wars Cyprus 40 Generali Zaune, was this mean while gone 
from Corfu. , , 

3. For the mean while —‘for the mean time ; 
see Mean time A. 3 . 

c 1386 Chaucer Man 0/ Law's T, 448 Ther w’as hir reiut 
for the meene while. 

4. Subst. use of the adv. (see B. i). rare~ * 

2871 \V. R. Greg Enigmas Life 191 The long ages of the 

Meanwhile. 

B. adv. (Cf. Mean time.) 

1. = In the mean while, A. i a. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 332/2 Mene whyle, /Vi/rr/w.*. c 15W 
Ctess Pembroke Ps. lxviii. i, The just meane while shall 
in Jehovah’s presence Play, .sing, and daunce. 25^ ohaks. 
Tit. A. I. i. 408 Let the lawes of Rome determine all, Meane 
while I am possest of that is mine. 2678 Butler {( . JV' 
i. 99 Meanwhile the Squire was on his way, The Knight s 
late Orders to obey. 27x3 Addison Cato ii. vi, Mmh while 
I’ll draw up my Numidian Troops, And, as I sec Occasion, 
favour thee. 1877 Frqude Short Stud. (2883) IV.^ *• •’f* 

The archbishop meanwhile had returned from bis adicfl’ 
turous expedition. 

2. = In the mean while. A. r c. 

*597 J* King On (1618)539 Meane.while, the ttme, 

and cause, and measure of this anger in lonas, I 
are woi thie to be blamed. 2837 G. S. Fader Priyi. ’ 
ytistif Meanwhile, the really primitive and *^1^5 
and catholic doctrine was that of the Reformers. * 

Stephen Em:. i8/4 C. II. 443 Aleanwhije, however, 
one_ characteristic of the English sentimentalists must 
noticed. 

jyfeanyfe, obs. ff. Many; var. fT. Meinib. 
't'iMeapte. Obs. [?A blundered adaiMation ot 
L, meatus or F. vUaii\ =: Meatus, , 

*572 J. Jones Bathes Buckstone ii Of ^he ntore ve c- 
ment force, of the breath, followelh neccssanW, ai| 
mcaptes to be denied. Ibid. 13 b, Keepe your bedde 
two or three hourcs after, lest the small mcaplts oc s, 
opened, a soddaine alteracion may happen. 

!Mear(e : see Mabe sb.. Mere sb., a., and v. 
Mearaltie, obs. form of Mayoraltv. 

Mearch, obs. form of March sb.^ and v.^ 
Meari, obs. form of Marroiv*. 
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Mearl(e, variants of Merle: 

Mearlew muse, variant of Murltjtews Obs. 
Mearmayde, obs. form of Mermaid. 

Meary, obs. form of Merry a. 

Mease (nifz). Forms: 5-6inayse,5,6,9meise, 

6- 8 mese, 6, 9 maise, 6-9 meaze, 7 maze, mes, 

7- 9 mesh, maze, 9 mais, maize, mase, meas, 
meash, 7- mease, [a. OF. meise, maise barrel 
(or soitie other receptacle) for herrings (in 14th c. 
latinized meisa ) ; of Tent, origin ; cf, OHG. mcisa 
bundle, box (MHG. incise barrel for herrings, 
mod.G. dial, ineise basket), MLG., MDu. mhc 
barrel for herrings, ON. meiss bo.x, basket (MSw. 
mesy mesey Sw. dial, inesj meis, MDa. mees), ?cogn. 
w. Lith. mdisza-s bag.] A measure for herrings, 
equal to five ‘ hundreds ’ (usually * long hundreds * 
varying in different localities : see quots.). 

In N. Devon the number is 612, 1. e. four limes 153, app. 
suggested by John xxi. 11 (see E. D. D.). 

1469 in loi/i Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 306 He shal 
pay for every meise so solde xii.^. 2535 in Mem.Fonntams 
Abb. (Suilees) 259, x maysesallic. rub, distribul’ diclis jiau- 
peribus. 1597 Skene De Verb. Sig7i.^ Mese^ of herring, 
conteinis fiue hundreth, 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 
122 Such store of fishe as pteaseth god to send, sometimes 
X meises, sometimes xij. xvj. or xx melses. 26x3 in Lex 
Scripta 0/ Isle o/Man (1819) 100 An anneyent Statute in 
this Isle for paying of Custom Keyrings (called Castle 
Mazes), c x68a J. Collins Salt ^ Fishery 107 [Theyl take 
sometimes 60 Mesh at a Tide, which ate ihiee I^sts of 
Heiiings. 1780 A. Young Towr Irel. I. 190 A boat will 
catch 6 maze of herrings in a night, each 500. 2833 S. 

Walpole Brit. Fish Trade (Fish. Exhib. Lit. 1.) 37 In 
Ireland and the Isle of Man herrings are measured by the 
mease, which contains 525 Ash. 2887 Hall Caine Deemster 
xxxviii, I took more fish by many meshes than 1 could ever 
consume. 1894 — Manxman 226 Ten maise of this sort 
for the last lot. 2905 IV/iitaker's Alm.^ Weights M.y 
Herrings are sold . . on the .. Isle of Man, and in Ireland, 
by the Maze, which contains 5 long hundreds of 123 each. 

Mease, var. Mese Obs.y Mess sb. and v. 
Meaaelen, -line, obs, forms of Maslin i and 2 . 
Meash, obs. form of Mash, Mease, Mesh. 
Meashie, obs. form of Meshy. 

Measle (mrz'l), sb. Forms : 5 maayl, mazil, 
meaolle, -ylle, 6 meaacljmeazell, 7 meazil, -le, 
9 moasle. PI. 4 maaeles, 4-6 meaels, 5 mea- 
zelea, meaelea, 6 maisila, maaaels, mayaillea, 
meaallea, 6-7 maaela, meaadl(l) 3 , 7 maisela, 
mazels,mea8il(l)s, 7-8 meazel 3 ,'les, 7>measles. 
£ME. inaselcs pi., cogn. w. OHG. (? and OS.) 
inasaldy occurring as gloss to h.Jlemeny 
mon blood-blister (MHG. inasel(ey MLG. inaseky 
irtasseky MDu. mase/ fem., blood-blister, pustule, 
spot on the skin; also in pi. measles; mod.Du. 
mazelen measles) ; a related form occurs in MDu. 
and mod.G. maseni pi., measles; for the Scan- 
dinavian forms see Measlings. For other deriva- 
tives of the Teut. root *mas-, *my^s*, expressing 
the notion of * spot * or * excrescence see Mazer. 

It is possible that the word may have come into Eng. from 
continent.'il LG. For its existence in OE. there is no other 
evidence than the occurrence, in a Z2thc. IMS., of mxsU’ 
sccaje as a spelling of mxlscea/a Malshave. The phonetic 
development is irregular: normally the modern form should 
be *mazel (cf. Hazel *, for which spellings like heseh heasle 
occur in the z5-x6th c.). That the dialectal form measle 
appears in literary English may be due to a mistaken asso- 
ciation of this word with I^Iesel leper; a similar confusion 
occurred in MHG., where maseUucht (etymologically 
‘ measles ’) was often used for misclsuchi leprosy.I 

1. pi. (fin 15th c. also sing.'). ^ A specific in- 
fectious disease of man (in medical Latin called 
Rubeola and Morbillt)^ characterized by an eruption 
of rose-coloured papuloe arrangedin irregular circles 
and crescents, preceded and accompanied by ca- 
tarrhal and febrile symptoms ; it rarely attacks the 
same person twice. (Often referred to as one of 
the diseases incident to childhood, although it fre- 
quently attacks adults.) The plural form is now 
usually construed as a sing. 

German (formerly also Jhlsey French^ hybrid) measles : 
a contagious disease(/loseolafP/demIeaorFubeIIa)distinct 
from measles, but resembling it in some of its symptoms. 
0x325 Gloss IV. de Bibbesiu. (MS. Arundel 220) in Wright 
Voc. 161 ^;<^m>/ox,maseIes [01300 ilAS*. Ca/;/A maselinges]. 
24., Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 10^/2$ Mec serpedo^ a mesylle. 
ci^QPromp.PafV.yiZh or ///az/V, sekenesse. 2483 

Cath, Angl. 237/1 A Meselle; serpedo. 2489 Plumpton 
Corr. (Camden) p. cxiv, .At that season ther wer the Alea- 
zelles soo strong, & in especiall amongis Ladies S: Gentil- 
wemen, that sum died of that sikeness. 2533 Elyot Cast. 
Helthe (? 1541) 80 b, Purpilles, measels, and small pockes. 
f 2560 Misogonus Ilf. iii. 49 (Hrandl), 1 can cure the Agwe, 
the Massels and the french pockc. 1578 Lyte Dodoens t. 
xva. 27 It is good, ..against. .the small Pockes and Meselles. 
2601 Dolman La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1618) III. 813 Fu- 
nuiory. . is good against the meazels, 166^ Butler //«</. t. 
iiL 1248 From whence they start up chosen vessels, IMade 
by contact, as men get measles. 16^ Lond.Gae. No. 

The Princess of Piedmont is fallen ill of the Meazles. .273a 
Arbuthnot Rules o_f Diet in Aliments^ etc. i. 250 The 
Small Fox, ^leazIes, and pestilential Fevers. x8o« Med. 
JrnL Vlll. 28 The Measles usually makes its appearance 
at the commencement of the year, 1877 Roberts Handbk. 
Med, (ed..3) I. 143 Measles Is decidedly infectious. ' 


• atirib. 2843 R.^ J. Graves Syst. CUn. Med. xiv, The 
measles like eruption [of typhus fever} appeared about the 
fifth day. xZq-j AUbutTs Syst. Med. IL 148 The rash for 
a time may be su^estive of Scarlet Fever, but sooner 
or later it usually conforms more to the measles type. 

b. pi. The pustules characteristic of this disease; 
f formerly sometimes applied to the pustules of 
eruptive diseases generally. 

2398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xix. ix. (2495! 870 Colour 
ofskynnechaungyth for streytecontynuaunceoftheskynne : 
as it fareth ofte m Mesels : Pockes : woundes : botches and 
brennynge. 2599 A. M. ir. GabelhaueVs Bk. Physicke 277/2 
Others take a fether, and dippe it in the saide water, and. 
therwith they annoynte all the Afeaselis of the Face when 
they are come forth. ^ 1685 Cooke's Mellif, Chimrg. vi. n. 
ix. (ed. 4) 214 Those little Pusiles in the skin, with a deep 
redness, .are called Measles. 2789 W. Bucuan Dom. A fed. 
(1790) 24Z About the sixth or seventh day from the time of 
sickening, the measles begin to turn pale on the face. 

^ c.. In exclamatory phrase. ? nonce-usc. 

2624 B. JoNSON Barth. Fair in. iv, Why the meazills, 
should you stand heere, with your traine [etc.]. 

2 . pi. (t formerly also sing.) A disease in swine, 
produced by the scolex of the tapeworm; in later 
use, a similar disease in other animals. 

[This application of the word arose from a misinterpreta- 
tion of the adj. * leprous* (see Measle a.) as used to 

designate swine suderiog from this disease.] 

2587 Mascall Govt. Cattle. Hogges (2627) 273 Poultry 
dung, which also is 111 for bogs, and will increase a measel 
among them. 2625 Latmaai Patconry {\6y^ 107 Such setled 
curnels like vnto the mazels of a swine. zi535 B. Jo.nson 
Dhcov, Wks. (1640) 93 The Swyne dyed of the Measils. 
*793 A. Young Ann, Agric. XIX. 299 Is the small pox 
known among sheep? It Is a little known, but not at all 
common.— Called the measles. 1844 Stephens Bk. 0/ Farm 

II. 245 Pi^s are subject to a cutaneous disease called 
measles, which is supposed to render the desh unwholesome. 

b. The scolex or cysticercus which produces this 
disease* Also atirib. in measle-disease. 

2863 Aitken Set. 4 Pract. Afed. (ed. 2) 11. 94, 95 The first 
animal he experimented on died from a violent attack of the 
measle disease; and on dissection the muscles were found 
filled with measles, or imperfectly developed scolices. 2902 
OSLER Princ. 4 Pract. Med. (ed. 4) 367 The measles are 
more readily overlooked in beef than In pork, as they do 
not present such an opaque white colour. 

3 . pi. ‘ A disease of trees which causes the bark 
to become rough and irregular, and the branch 
finally to die * {Syd. Soc. Zcx.). Also sing, a blister 
or excrescence on a tree. ? Obs. 

idol Holland I. 539 Oiiue..hath another greefe 
and sorance called in Latin Clavus, Fungus or Patella (/. a 
Knur, Pufife, Meazil or Blister). 2622 Florio, Chiauo. a 
meazell or blister growing on trees. 2674 Josselvn Voy. 
New Eng. 190 Their fruit-trees are subject to two diseases, 
the Meazels, .. and lowsmess. 2679 Evelyn Sylva xxvii. 
(ed. 3) 141 Trees (especially Fruit-bearers) are infested with 
the ^teasels. 2707 Mortlmer liusb. 392. 

4. pi. In Photography, Cf. Measly a. 3 . 

1876 [see Mealiness]. 

‘fMea’sle, <t. Obs. Forms: 5-6 mesel, 6 
maayl, meazel, me 3 sell(e, mesyl, mys(8)ell, 7 
meazell, measle. [A particular application of 
Mesel n., leprous; the later spelling proceeds 
from association with Measle jA] Of swine, their 
flesh : Affected with * measles *, measly. 

[2398 : see Measled A] (2460 Towncley Afyst. 11 . 264 Yit 
teynd thou not thi mesel swyne? 1519 in Surtees Misc. 
{18S8) 33 Forsellyngmesscll porkx.xd. 2547 ^oowozlnirod, 
Knowt. xxviti. {1870} 195 Masyl baken, and sardyns, I do ^ 
eate and sel. 2598 KitchIN Courts Lee/, etc. (2675) 347 
Where Meazel Porks are sold at Runiford. a 2652 Brome 
City Wit v. Wks. 1873 1. 363 The kell of a meazell hog. 

Measle (mrzT), v. Also 7 meazel, meazle, 
znezle. [f. Measle jA] 

1 . trails. To infect with measles. 

i6xx Cotgr. s.v. Pied d'eison. Goose-foot, wild Orache ; 
called also Swinesbane, because it kills, or meazels, the 
Swine which eat of iL a 2845 Hood Tale 0/ Trumpet Iv, 
Though the wishes that Witches utter Can, .Send styes in 
the eye— and measle the pigs. 2890 Syd, Soc, Le.vt, A/easle, 
to infect with measles. 

2 . transf. To cover as with ‘ measles ' or spots. 

In quoC. 2678 there is a reference to Mesel sh., leper. 

1638 Wentworth 23 May in Sirafforde Lett. (17^9) 11. 

273, I was so damnably bitten with Midges, as my Face is 
ail mezled over ever since. 2885 D. Kkr in Libr. Alag. 
(U. S.) Sept 2Z9'A tall, sallow fellow, measled all over with 
brass buttons. 

absol. 1678 Butler Hud. lu. L 319 With Cow-ilch meazle 
like a Leper. 

3 . intr. To develop the eruptionof measles. coUoq. 

Alod. ' The child is measling nicely *• ‘The baby measled 

at the same time ’ (Dr. W. Sykes), 

Measled (mrzTd), ppl. a. Forms : 4 me- 
aelyd, 5 moaelyd, meaelled, 6 meseld, -led, 
mezeled, 6-7 meoseled, 6-S meazeled, 7 mea- 
seled, miselled, 7-S meazled, 6- meaaled. [fi 
Measle sb., a., and v, + -ed.] 

1 . Infected with measles. 

2398 Trevxsa Barth. De P. R. vir. Ixlv. (1495) 281 Meetc 
that is soone corrupte as ofmesclyd hogges. c 2440 Promp, 
Parv. 329/2 Masclyd, serpiginosus. 2499 Maldon, Essex, 
Court /?<»//r(Bundlc58, no. 2*), Mescll^ hog. X573TUSSBR 
Hush. (2878) 52 Thy me.TseIed bacon. 264^ New Haven 
Col. Rec. (2837) I. 342 IHcJ oblected against on of the 
hoggs w«h was' miselled. 2723 C'tess Winchelsea Mise. 
Poems 214 A Pestilential Sow, a meazeled Pork, On the 
foundation has been long at work. 2820 J. Jekyll Corr, 
(2894) 244 We dined at A. £Ills*s last week with the Poodle 


who has buried his measled Majesties. 1876 tr. Wagner's 
Gen. Pathol, (ed. 6) 2x4 By the use of measled meaL 

2 . Spotted. 

2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 213 One speckled fish. .is’ 
called the poyson fish, tis shaped like a Tench, but meazled. 
1706 Phillips, Meazled, full of Meazles, Spots, or Blotches. 
1 3 . fig. Poor, ‘ scurvy’. . (Cf. Measly 4.) 

. 2596 NASHE.?<^r<7«-iFn/r/f/t'\Vks.iGrosart) III. 191 That 
meazild inuention of the Goodwife my mothers finding her 
daughter in the ouen, where [etc.]. 

Hence f Mea'sledness, measled condition. 

x6xx COTCR., Sursemure, the measeldnesse of Hogs. 

t Mea'sling, vbl. sb. [f. Measle v. + 

Infection with measles. 

*573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 41 And diligent Cislye, my 
dayrie good wench, make cleanly his cabben, for measling 
and .stench. 

measlings (mrzliijz), sb. fl. Obs. exc. dial. 
Also 4 maselinges, 7 meslings, 9 mezlings, 
mizzUngs. (SeeE.D. D.) [EiaXy tsVE. maselisiges, 
f. (? Eng. or LG.) tnasel Measle sb. + -inq 1. Cf. 
D.1. mBsslinger pi. (recorded from the i6th c.),S\v. 
snessling, jndsling, mod.Icel. inisliiigar pi., measles. 

The formation has not been found exc. in Eng. and in 
Scandinavian ; it is unlikely to have arisen independently 
in those two branches of Teut. ; it may have belonged to 
early MLG., and thence have passed into Eng. and Da.] 
The measles. 

c 2300 Gloss W. de Bibbesw. (MS. Camb.) in Wright Voc. 
x6i Kugeroles [%\o&szd] vazsiWn^^s[cri2sAIS. Arundel 22a 
maselesj. 1671 Skinner Etymol. Ling. Angl. I ii, Aieslings, 
vox agro Line. usitatUsima. .vide Measels. 1890 Syd. tioc. 
Lex., Measlings, measles., 

tVteasly (mfzli), a. Also S meazly, 8-9 
measley. [f. Me.vsle sb. + -Y.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to measles; resembling measles. 

2782 W. Heberdem Comm. vii. (1806) 20 Distinguished 

from the measley efflorescence. 28x2-34 Goods Study Aled. 
(ed. 4) I. 356 The measley tubercle.s which form the second 
[kind of hydatids, in swinej. 2897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 

III. 576 A dark measly rash. 

2 . Of swine, their flesh : Affected with measles. 
(Cf. Measle a.y Measled ppl, al) 

2687 A. Lovell tr, Tkevenois 'Trav. i. 89 She saw a 
Measly Ho» come and Wash in the Water. 2747 Mrs. 
Glasse Cookery xxi. x6i If you find little Kernels in the 
Fat of the Pork, like Hail-shot, .'tis measly, and dangerous 
to be eaten. 2885 Rukci.man Skippers ^ Sh. 5 What's the 
grub to-morrow? Measly pork again. 

3 . Spotty. In Photography. (See quot. 1876.) 
2876 Abney lusir. Photogr,^ (ed. 3) 2x0 The result would 

be ‘ measly ' or mealy prints— I.e. prints in which minute red 
.<^pots alternate with darker ones in the shadows after fixing. 
2892 Anthony's Phologr. Bull. IV. 254 The remainder, after 
even an hour's soaking were only a very measley brown. 
2898TALMACE in Chr. Y.) 5 Jan. 4/4 The slushy 

custards ; the jaundiced or measly biscuits. 

4 . slang. Poor, contemptible, of little value. 

2872 Punch 27 July 30/2 'J'bat was a fine old hen . . but . . 

the others were a meably lot. 289aZANCwiLL Childr, Ghetto 
1. 302 Greenwich, where they take you girls for a measly 
dav's holiday once a year. 

Comb. 1869 Aldrich Story 0/ Bad Boy 29 A measly- 
looking little boy with no shoes. 

Measne> obs. form of Meske. 

Meason, ? variant of Malson Obs.y house. 
ai^So Image Ipocr. in Skelton's Wks, (2843) II. 423/1 
[A bishop Ought] To spende in tyme and season, And so to 
kepe his nieasou. 

Meason, obs. Sc. form of Mason sb. 
Mea'SOndue. Obs. e.xc. Hist, Forms ; 4 
juasondewe, 4-3 mesondieu, {pi. -deux, 
-dieux), 5 mayaon-, mesonde'we, 5-6 maseu- 
dewe,niaysyndew’, (Smosone dew,mas8indewe, 
meason de dieu, masoun de Dieu, 6-S meason- 
due, 7-9 maiaondieu, 8 massondew, meason- 
dieu. [a. OF, meson-dieu, maison-Vieit, lit. house 
of God. Cf. F. Ai?/tf/-jOzVtt(proTEL I c).] A hospital 
or poor-house. 

*354~S Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 535 Rogero de 
Esshe cooperienti super le Mesondieu. 2362 Langl. P. PL 

A. vni. 28 Treube .. Bad hem .. make nleson deu (2377 

B. vn. 26 mesondieux] b«t’-with Meseyse to helpe. la 1400 
Alorte Artlu 3038 Mynsteris and masondewes they maJIe 
to the erlhe. 242^30 Wills 4- Inv. N. C. (Surtees) I. 

78 To ye mesondieu of sint kateryne .. for yair eno'- 
ments xxi. 2455 Rolls 0/ Parlt. V. 315/2 A meson Dewe 
founded by him by cure licence, in the seid Toune of 
Bockyng. 1470 Will in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) r44 Pau- 
peribus manentibus in Masyndew. 2546 Yorks. Chantry 
Surv. (Surtees) 468 There b a Bedehouse or Massindcwcof 
poutc folkes. 2558 Act i Eliz. c. 21 S 34 ^^y Hospitall, 
alcasondue, or Spiitel House, 1597-8 Ad 39 S 

To erecte, foundc, and establysh one or more Ho<pita)ls, 
Measons de Dieu. ' xdjp ActsofSedetnint 

unlawfull dispositiouns of whalsomevir^ landcs, icincs, or 
rentes, dottittohospitallbormassondewb. X03* s.rQ\\Zi.i. 
Tom Alt Trades (1876) 170. I find not any Meson de dieu 
for relieving of mayned Alarriners. 264* .Ph 

Measonduc is an appellation of divers Ho<p»miU in this 
Kingdome. 184. bXmzm lngvl. LtS- Scr. ». Old iVam^n 
in -Where can I find out the oldMaisatt SOie . 
Measque, rare obs. form of Mask so.- 
Maasse, obs, form of Mess. 

Maaatlin^, obs. form of AIaslin • 

Measurabi-lity.'-"''- [f-next + -rTY.] Cape- 

bility of being measured. ^ 

iSgi J, Se«cEi.nt S.IU PhiUs. sas other. Attn- 

penetrability, Space, aad bfeasurabtlity. 
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Measurable (me's'ilrab’l), a. Also 4-6 mas-, 
[a. F. mesurable late L. mensiirabilis, f. meusii- 
rdre to Mbasuke. In sense 3 directly!. theEng.vb.] 
•j* 1 . Of persons, their actions, etc. : Characterized 
by moderation ; moderate, temperate;, flrror. modest, 
13.. K. AUs, 7050 They beon txedwe, and steodefast, 
Mesureabele, bonere, and chest. ^1386 Chaucer Prol. 
435 Of his dieie mesurable was he, — Parson's T, ? 86a 
A w^f sholde eek be mesurable in lokinge and in beringe 
and in laughinge. Lydc. Poems (Percy Soc.) 

67 Curteys of language, in spenclyng mesurable. X540-HYRDE 
tr. Vives' Instr, Chr, tVom, (1592)' F vj, Follow his (Christ s] 
sober & measurable mother. 159s Southwell- ?*rf. D'eatk 
(1596) 6 Of feeding shee was very measurable, rather too 
sparing, than too liberall al diet. x6o8T. James WyUif 
35 Abstinence with prudence was needeful, that is.-.mea- 
sureable fasting, both of bodie and soule. 

2. Oi moderate size, dimensions, quantity, dura- 
tion, or speed. Obs^ exc, as implied in 3. 

az34o xxxviii. 7 Lo mesurabils J>ou sett 

my dayes. 136a Lascl. P, Pl. Pu iir. 241 pat laborers and' 
louK folk taken of heore Maysites, Nis no^ Maner Meeds 
bote jMesurable huyre, 1425 Lydg. De Gnil. Pilgr. 22613, 
I sawgh oon . . Goon a mesurable paas. 14M Fabyan Ckron, 
vri, 4»3 The Kynge. .assembled amesurable boost Of people, 
a 1548 Hall Chron.^Heii, P//,^h, Luke warme drynke, 
temperate heate, and measurable clothes. ^ 1394 Carew 
Huarte's Exam. Wits\\\. (1596) 28 The braine should be 
tempered with measurable heat, 

3 . - That can be measured ; susceptible of measure- 
ment or computation; of such dimensions as to 
admit of being measured; spec^ (of rainfall) not 
less than inch. 

1599 Hakluyt ycy. 11* i. 273 Any measurable wares, x^d 
Locke Hum. Und.xi.nsx. §8 Number. .W that which the 
Mind makes use of, in measuring all things that by us are 
measurable. X780 Marsham in Phih^ Trans. LXXI. 451 
The annual increase of very old trees is hardly measurable 
with a string. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. i. vir. x, The fire 
of insurreetton gets damped . . into measureable, manage- 
able heat. 1876 Bristowe Theory ^ Pratt. Med. (1678) 
4S0 The descent of thO diaphragm.. causes measurable en- 
largement of the upper region of the abdomen. 1893 Times 
4 IVlay 10/4 A measurable quantity of rain fell over the 
western parts of England. 

b. Phrase, io come within a measurnbh distance 
of (some undesirable condition Or event). 

x^Q Guardian tg Nov. i8ag/x Reckless dealing in South 
American securities brought them.. within measurable dis- 
tance of bankruptcy. 

c. Math. (See v. 7 b.) 

x6$y Phit. Trans, II. 572 A Multiple.^ of the Product or 
least Dividend measurable by those Divisors. 

•\ 4 i. Characterized by due measure or proportion. 
1563 Homilies if. Coming dawn of Holy Ghost i. (1859) 
458 All which gifts.. are.. given to man according to the 
measurable dislnbutlon of the Holy Ghost, 
t b. Proportionate to. Obs. 

XS33 Elyot Cast, HeWie (1541) 40 b, The dyner moderate, 
and the drynke therunto mesuraole, according to the dry- 
nesse ormoystnesse of the meate. 
fb. Measured, uniform in movement; metrical, 
rhythmical. Obs. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. AgrippeCs Van. Arles sob.Todaunce 
with framed gestures, and with measurable pases. 1386 
W. Wedbe Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 22 The force of this mea- 
surable or tunable speaking, 1597 Beard Theatre God's 
Judgem. (i6j 2) 435 'J'he graue behauior, the measurable 
march, the pompe and ostentation of women dancers. 

b. Mus. = Mensurable. 

1614 Ravenscroft Brief Discourse x The Definitions and 
DiuLions of Moode, Time, and Prolation in Measurable 
Mustek. (1879 Helmore Plain-Song ix Portions of Plain- 
Song often fall into strictly measurable forms.] 

1 6 . as adv. Moderately. Obs. 

1342 in Hodgson Hist. Norihumhld, (1828) iii. II. 214 w/e, 
A lyile town in measurable good reparacions. X5$x Turner 
Herbal i, K v, The leues are.. mesurable roughe. 

liflCea'stirableiiess.- [f- prec, + -ness,] f a. 
Moderation b, Capabiliiyof beingmeasured. 

fx^rx CoLET in Lupton Life (1887) 301 The lawes that 
comm.aunde sobernes, and a measurablenes in aparayle. 
1563 Homilies \h Of Matrimony {iZsa) 303 If he {sc. the 
husband] will use measurableness ana not tyranny, and if 
he yield some things to the woman. 1697 J* Sergeant Solid 
Philos. t8z 'I'he same way gives us the plain Notion of 
Immensity, by joining a Negation to Measurableness. 1727 
Bailey vol. 11 , Measurableness^ capableness of being mea- 
sured. 


Measurably (me*3*urabli), adv. [f. Measur- 
able -LY “.J 

fl. Moderately, in moderation. Obs. 

C1380WYCUF IVhs.(iZZo) 433 Hou i'ey S: herne shulen 
first take mesurably of l>es godis. c 1386 Chaucer Melib* 
r 639 Vse hem by mesure, that is to seyn, spende hem mesur- 
ably. c 1491 Chast. Goddes C/y /cf. xxv, 72 Metc whan it is 
mesurably taken and well defyed : it maketh a man hole in 
body. 1335 Covekdale Ecclus.x^fu 28 Wyne measurably 
dronkert isimilarly xfixx] is a retoysinge of the soule, 1579 
Langiiam Card. Hcallh (1633) 254 An ounce of the iuice of 
the root Iclc.] purgeih the body measurably. 

2 * Indue measure or proportion; proportionably. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 3085 Ho was mesurably made, c 1449 
Pecock Repr. iii. xiii. 358 Constaniyn endewtd not..eny 
cbirche in Rome with eny greet' habundaunt iminouable 
pobscssiouns, but oonli with possessiouns compctenili and 
mesurabily. 1572 J. Jones Bathes Butksione Mea.sutably 
quaUfyinge the ouerheaicd members, aiid drv'ing such as bee 
ouer moyste. 1607 J. Carpentep PlainC Mans Plough 176 
He may be able to draw forth of his full vessel mesurably 
unto his fiocke. X70X \VHiTF.iiEADjfr«M 30 If 
a thirsty Man comes to Drink ata Well. .he dnnks measur- 
ably as much as he needs- 


3 . In some measure^ to some extent ; ' in a 
measure *.U‘S. 

^ 1756 J. Woqlman fm/. (1840) 30 The public meetings were 
large and measurably favoured with divine goodness. X848 
Lowell Biglow P. Ser. i. Inirod, Poet. Wks. (1879) 174. If I 
know myself, f am measurably free from the itch of vanity. 
1873 Whitney Ltfe Lang. xii. 254 Until the anomalies of 
Semitic language are at least measurably explained. 

4 . To an extent which admits* of being measured. 

x866 Rdskin Sth. Dusi 127 Other such phenomena, quite 

measurably traceable within the limits^ even of short life. 
1897 A llbulTs Syst. Med. I V. 374 The primary renal arteries 
are measurably thickened in both theiT coats. 

t Measnrage- Obs. [a. Y.mesurage (i 3 th c;), 
f. mesnrtr to Meascrb : see -age.] A duty payable 
on the cargo of a ship. 

Cf. Droitt de juesurage in Cotgr. 

1460 Maldon, Esscocy Liber' B. IC 6b, Mesurage and other 
dewtees. a 1676 Hale Harr. Custavies Lv. in S. A.. Moore 
Foreshore (1888) 356 Btissclage,- measurage, prises, and tolls 
of various sorts. 1744 Admiralty Minute 29 Dec. (MS., 
P. R. O.), For demanding the duty and measurage of all 
foreign ships. 

Meastire (me*3iui),j5. Forms-: 3-^inesiir(e, 
4-6 mesour(0, -ore, (5 meser, Sc. 6 myssour, 
myaauyr, 7 meassour, missour), 6- measure, 
[a. F. mcstire'\—\.. mhtsura^ of action f, inins-^ 
ppl. stem of melitt to measure. Cf. Pf . me{n)snray 
Sp., Pg. mesura^ It. mistira. Many of the senses 
below were developed in Fr., and adopted.] 

I. Action, result, or means of measuring. 

L The action or process of measuring, measure- 
ment. Now rare. 

£1400 Rotn. Rose 5026 So litel whyle it doth enduTe That 
ther nis compte ne mesure. 153d Palscx. 442/1 ,- 1 awme, 1 
gesse by juste measure to hytie or louche a thyng. 1337 
Recorde IVhelstone Pref. b ij b. Measure is but the nom- 
bryng of the partes of lengthe, bredtbe, or depthe. x^y J. 
Nordcn Surv.^ Dial. in. 150 Doe you imagine that the 
truest measure is by triangles? 1630 J. WvBARD-TW/iJwe/rfa 
3 Every continuall or continued Quantity falling under Alea- 
sure (in practically Geometry) is referred . . to the discrete. 
2774 AIaskelyne in Phil. Ti-atis. LXIV, 167 The formula, 
for the measure of heights, may also be changed. 2875 
Encyct. Brit. IL 380/2 fArchimedesJ The Measure of the 
Circle (kukAov /xerpnats). 

b. By measure i as determined by measuring 
(in contradistinction to weighing or counting). 

*SS 3 Eden Treat. Hezve Ind. (Arb.yaa It is solde there by 
measure, as wheat is with vs, and not by weight. 17x5 
Land. Gas, No. 5309/4 The Page Galley,. .burthen about 
Tons by Measure. 2844 Stephens Bh. Farm II. 394 
n Scotland, grain used to be sold by measure alone. 1863 
Fownes's Chtm. (ed. 9) 244 Composition of the Atmo- 
sphere. Nitrogen. By weight 77 parts. By measure 79‘2g* 
2 . Size or quantity as ascertained or ascertainable 
by measuring. Now chie/ly in phrase (tnade) to 
measure^ i. e. (made) in accordance "with measure- 
ments taken (said of garments, etc., in contradis- 
tinction to ‘ ready-made *). 

To hnenu the measure of (Si^rsods)fboti see Footx^. 26c. 
0:1300 Cursor M. 1668, I sal he tell hou lang, hou brade, 
O quat mesur it sal be made. 1382 Wycuf Ex. xxvi, 2 Of 
o mesure shal be made alle the tentis. e i^o Alphabet of 
Tales 32 A stake ofke same mesur& lentbe. X576 Fleming 
Panopl, Epist, 58 Hee suffered not the fourme and mea- 
sure of his members ter be made in metall. x668 Wilkins 
Real Char, 163 Therefore the measure of the cubit must be 
larger. 1703 Moxon Mec/u Exerc. 126 Their measure they 
note down upon a piece of paper. 2851 Mayhew Land. 
Lab. I. 476/2 The suit is more likely lo be bought ready- 
made than ^ made to measure*. 1857 G. Bird's L/rin. De- 
posits fed. s) 61 It is much- easier to obtain the measure than 
the weight of urine passed in a given lime. 

b. But/ygoodyS/iort etc. measure (seethe adjs.): 
ample or deficient quantity in what is sold or given 
by measure. AhOjfg: 

Fulh goad measure are also appended to^ designations of 
measured quantity, to indicate something in excess of the 
stated amount. 

2382 (se^GoOD a. 19]. 1581, etc. (see Over-measure x^.]. 
X7o6_E. Ward IVcoden IVorld Diss. (1708) 68 WhatV 
wanting in his Guns is made up in his Cups, which are 
sure to have full measure. 1687 Lowell D/Miccrac^', etc- 6 
His audience would feel defrauded of their honest measure. 

c. 7 b take measures (J* measure') : to ascertain 
the different dimensions of a body. So, to take 
the measure of a person for clothes, etc. 

CX430 Lydg. Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 21 Euclyde loke 
mesures, be craft of Gemytre. 15,, Adam BetsS^ in HazL 
E. P. P, n. X50 To take the mesure of that yeman, And 
therafter to make hys graue. 1520 Gresham in ElIFs Ort^. 
Lett. Ser. iii. I. 234, I have takyn the measures of xviij. 
Chambtes at Hamton Cortte and have made a Boke of 
them. 1580 LylV Euphues (Arb.) 2^ Like the T^wlours 
boys, who thinkeib to take measure ocforc he can handle 
the sheeres. *590 Shaks. Com, Err. iv. iii. g. 1647 Ward 
Simp. Cobler 28 He that makes Coates for the Moone, had 
need take measure every noone. X793SmE/\ton Bdysione L. 

§ 97 The difficulty I bad to get the proper measures taken. 
2834 Marryat P- Simple ii. The man .. look my measure, 
and departed. 

d. techn. The width ofa printed page; the width 
of an organ pipe. 

T683 Moxon MtcJu Exerc,. Printing xxn. ^ 4. So many 
WortU as will fill up ihc Measure pretty stiff, viz. Jusiifie 
the Line. Ibid.xxvt. pyAsecondFormof the same Volumne, 
Mesure and Whiles, 18*4 Johnson TyPogr. II. 93 After 
having made the measure for the work, we set a line of the 
letter that is designed for it. 183* Seidel Organ 76 The 
width of a pipe is called its measure. 


e. Fencing. The distance, of one fencer from 
another as determined by the length of his- reach 
when lunging or thrusting, (In first quot. fg.) 
Also, in military drill. • 

xsgx Shaks. Two Gent. \\ iv. 127 Come not within the 
measure of my wrath. 1692 Sir W. Hope Fencing-Master 
05 Break his measure, or make his thrust short of you. 1696 
K. Recrcat. 67 Pleasure. This is only a distance 

between- you and your Adversary, which must be cautiously 
and exactly observed when he is Thrusting at you ; so that 
you may be without his measure or reach. 2833 Reg. Instr. 
Cavalry 1* 144 As sOon as the Attacking File has passed on, 
and is out' of measure, both Files will ‘ Slope Swords’. Ibid 
146 The opposing Files should ,. circle ‘Right* within 
measure. i 863 T. Griffiths sl/od. Fencer 69 1 ‘he Measure 
..must be determined by the length of the foil and the 
height of your opponent, 

+ £ Duration (of time, of a musical note). Obs, 
x66a Plavford Skill Mus.^ i. yiii. 26 Pauses or Rests are 
silent Characters, or an Artificial omission of the Voyce or 
Sound, proportioned to a Certain Measure of 'rime. Ibid. 
xi. 36 Hold', .is placed over the Note which the Author in- 
tends should be held to a longer Measure then the Note 
contains, ^1^96 Phillips, Measure of time, is much to be 
regarded in handling Nativities, that when you have a 
Direction; you may Know how long it will be before it 
operates, 1706 [see measxcre-note in 23]. 

3 . Jig. a. In the phrases under 2 c. f 7 b tabe 
measure{s : to form an- opinion or opinions ; also, 

take a fairy wrong (etc.) m. of. To take the 
measure o/y formerly to take in. ofi to form an 
estimate of; now esp, to weigh, or gauge the abili- 
ties or character of (a person), witb a view (0 
what oner is to expect from him. 

26^ Jer. Taylor Holy Living ii, § 7 fi686) 218 He onely 
lived according to Nature, the other by pride and III 
customs, and measures taken by other mens eyes and 
tongues. 2639 Burtods Diary (2828) IV. 458, 1 know 
nothing of it, and therefore must take measure by what 
is before^ me. 2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 245 They 
thought it more sutabfe to take their Measures, and make 
their Conclusions consonant to the course of Nature, 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 58 If we take the measure of 
our rights by our exercise of them at the revolution. 2793 
— Th. Scarcity Wks. 2842 II. 253 We cannot assure our- 
selves, if we take a wrong measure, from the temporary 
necessities of one season. 287s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 84 , 1 
have encountered a good many of these gentlemen in actual 
service, and have taken their measure. 2889 Doyle Micah 
darken^ Our hostess., bustled off. .to take the measure of 
the new-comer, 1893 Hatton 5 Tan. LVI, 4/t The people 
have taken the measure of this whole labor movement, 
fb. Hence, An estimate, opinion, or notion. ObT, 
xWs Glanvill Scepsis Sci.y Addr, Roy. Soc. A. 3,b, I 
can expect no other from those, that judge bym'st sights 
and rash measures, then’ to be thought fond or insolent 
2670 in Buccleuck MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1 . 487 has 
given the King of^France the character of all our Court 
..as he himself thinks of them; so that he has ..given 
as wrong measures here as he has given you. <1x678 
H. ScoucAL Life of God, etc. (1735) 79 All who ire enemies 
to holiness have taken up false measures and disadvantageous 
notions of it. 1691 T, H[alk} A cc.Neu) Invent, 20 Be pleased 
lo receive the Measures of this Companies judging theremf 

4 . An instrument for measuring. 

a. A vessel of standard capacity used for separ- 
ating and dealing out fixed quantities of various 
substances (as grain, liquids, some vegetables, coal). 

2297 R, Glouc, (Rolls) 8834 False elnen & mesures he 
bro3le al dene adoun. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. 
cxxviiu (1495)932 That is propeily callyd mesure by whom 
fruylo and come and lycour and other ihyngeS moyste and 
dryeben mette, c Alphabet of Tales^y>\ilnn\t right- 
wuslio..mesurd wilh thies mesurs to haim at I selde ale to. 
2508 Acc* Ld. Treas. Scot. (2902) IV. 137 For ane mesuro to 
the Kingisgun of silvir, 1694 Holder Disc, lime 3 A Con- 
cave Measure, of known and denominated Capacity, sews 
to measure the Capaciousness of any other Vesseh xMS 
Dickens Mut, Fr; x. v, A little wooden measure which had 
no discernible inside. , . 

b. A graduated rod, line, tape, etc., used by 
builders, tailors, etc. for taking measurements; 
i-also (see quot. 1688). See also 
'VsRD-mcasure* 

2555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 240 The streates were also 
directed with cOrde, compase and measure, 259S Shaks. 
yohn IV. ii, 296 (A tailorj wilh his Sheeres, and Measure m 
his hand. x688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 464/^ 
used by Perawick Makers.. .Measures, arc lengths of lapetf 
or Parchment, with Figures on, by which the Hair is Woven 
in the rounds, according as it is to fall in the Wig, wlictner 
long or short. 169 , A d Populum Phaltrx i. 24 Our ancient 
Rolls, grown useless to preserve Our Rights, may then tor 
Taylors Measures serve. 

5. A unit or denomination of measurement, 

*535 Coverdale r Citron, xxiii[r.I 20 For all 

weight and measure (2621 measures and size]. 2555 Lden 
Decades (Arb.) 257 They vse waighles and measures. 2 JS 3 
W. Cunningham Glasses^ A Early come (betng 

the least measure). 2650 J. Wybard Tactometria 10 Kor., 
The Standard-measures (or Wine and Ale or Beer. 

(see Dry a. lo]. a 2696, 2848 [see Lineal r bj. * 7 *® 
Harris Lex, Techn. II, Measures oj Capacity, X 7®5 
Blackstone Comm. I. i. vli. 305 Superficial measures are 
derived by squaring those of length. 2842-59 GwiL'rWrm//- 
§ 2316 The common measure for tiling is a squatcoi to iccL 
2843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 196/3 The measures of lime. .are 
the only usual ones in which a natural^ standard exists. 
Ibid, -ioz/i All the multiples and subdivisions of every 
measure (in the metrical system] are decimal. 

b. Used for some specific unit of capacity (for*' 
merly also of length) understood from context of 
usage ; in England often applied to the bushel. 
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Also, stich a quantity of anything as is indicated 
by this unit. In translations from foreign langs. 
sometimes used to render the name of some definite 
unit: e.g. inthe Bible of i6n as translation of 
SEiVH, Cor, and Bath. 

2^82 Wycuf xvL 7 An hundrid me^rls [1388 cons) 
of whete. 1494 /K/// yoan IVynne in Somersei Med. Wills 
(1901) 322, ij mesers of Ode [2=\voad]. 1535 Coverdale 
I Sam. XXV. 18 Fyue measures of firmentye. 1^4 Shaks. 
OtTi, IV. ii. 73, 1 would not doe such a tiling for a ioynt Ring, 
nor for measures of Lawne, nor for Gownes. 1605 — MacZ. 
in. iv. II Anon wee'l drinke a Measure The Table round. 
1606 ^ C/.ii.vi. 37 To send Measures of Wheate to 

Rome. i683 R. Holme m. 357/2 A Afeasure, 

an Hoop, or a Sirick, is 4 Pecks, or 9 Gallons. Yet some 
reckon but 8 gallons to the Measure, which in some places 
is also called a Bushel. 1787 Winter Syst. Hmb. 194 
This field used commonly to be sowed with twenty measures 
of wheat, each measure containing one hundred and six 
pounds of eighteen ounces. 180s Forsyth Beauties Scotl. 
.11. 253 Between 20,000 and 30,000 rneasures in shells .. the 
measure containing two Winchester bushels. 1870 Bryant 
Homerl. VIU234 These Brought wine, a thousand measures. 

c. Ckem. A unit of volume used in ascertaining 
the quantity of a gas or liquid, usually indicated 
by graduations on a tube (as an alkalimeter or 
eudiometer) or other vessel. Also, the quantity 
measured by such a unit. 

1807 T, Thomson Chevi. (ed. 3) II. 149 The gas amounted 
to 16 very small measures. 1845 Parnell Chem. Anal. 416 
Each measure of the alkalimeter represents half a grain of 
chloride of lime. 

d. In descriptions of mixture or composition : 
One of a number of equal volumes indeterminate 
in quantity ; a * part * as estimated by measurement. 

1837 Civil En^.ff Arch. Jintl. I. 33/2 The concrete, .is to 
consist of six measures of gravel and sand to one of ground 
lime. 1853 Eownes's Chem, (ed. 9) 144 Carbonic acid, 
from 3*7 measures to 6-2 measures, in ro,ooo measures of air. 

6. A method of measuring ; esp. a system of 
standard denominations or units of length, surface, 
or volume. 

Chiefly with qualifying word denoting the class or kind of 
system, the substances to which it is applied, or the locality 
in which it is used or originated ; e. g. linear^ square^ 
cubic measure; liquidf dry, ale, corn measure; Irish, 
London measure. 

1439 Rolls 0/ Rarli. V. 30/2 There as any Merchaunt. . ex- 
cept© at London, will make a Clothe in measuring xxmt 
yerdes, they woll make therof xxii or lasse, seyince that it 
is the mesure of London. 2455 Cal. Anc, Rec. Dublin (1889) 
1.388 A£ maner of women that syhyn ale,.syii afijT the 
' Kyng’.s ale mesure, 1670 Capt. J. Smith Eng. Iniprov. 
Reviv'd 25 The content of the whole fence by the said Wood 
measure is 1466 Perch 22 foot, i 6 jz Petty Pelit. Anal. 
Irel, in Tracts (1769) 299 A perch or pole Irish measure, Is 
31 foot. X709 j. Ward Yng. Mailt. Guide i. UL U734) 34 
That there should be but one Measure for Wine, Ale and 
Corn, throughout this Realm. Ibid. 36 Dry Measure is 
different both from Wine and Ale Measure. 2842-59 Gwilt 
Archie. § 2303 In lime measure, what is called a hundred is 
200 peck.s, or 25 striked bushels (old meosurel. 1843 Penny 
Cycl, XXVII. 200/2 Apothecaries' fluid measure. s^3 
Engineering Mag, XVi. 95 The completed raft contains 
450,000 lineal feet of timber, or in the neighborhood of 
3,000,000 feet, board-measure. 

7 . That by which anything is computed or esti- 
mated, or with which it is compared in respect 
of quantity. Chiefly in phr. to be the measure of, 
[Cf. Gr. use of fiirpov.'] 

ciS8o Sidney Ps. vi. i, Lord,.. let (not) thy rage of my 
due punishment Become the measure. 1613 Bacon Ess., Of 
Despatch (Arb.) 244 Time is the measure of businesse, as 
money is of wares. 2635 Wells Sciographia 113 The tan- 
gent of SG [the subtending arc) the measure of (he augle Z. 
1706 Phillips fed. Kerseyj s. v., In Philosophy, Time is the 
Measure of Motion ; but in Mechanick.s, 5lotion is the 
Measure of Time. 1852 C. W. HIoskyns) Talpa 19 The j 
weakest link of a chain is the measure of its strength. 2865 
Brands Diet. Set., etc. III. 606/1 The reciprocal of the | 
radius of a circle is ameasureof itscurvature. 2892 Kipling ! 
Barrack.r. Ball. 65 And the measure of our torment is the j 
measure of our youth, j 

b. A Standard or rule of judgement; a criterion, j 
test ; also, a standard by which something is de- 
termined or regulated. Now rare. 

2642 in Rushxvortli s Hist. Coll. (1692) nr. 1. 555 Having 
..no measure of happiness or inisforcuiie in this world, but 
what I derive from your Majesties value of my affection and 
fidelity. 1660 Stanley Hist. Philos, xr. Protagoras \i. (1687) 
768 He began one of his Books thus : Man is. .the measure 
of all things. 1690 Locke Hunu Und, in. vL § 22 Our ab- 
stract ideas are to us the rneasures of species, 1785 Paley 
JMor. Philos. 11. ix, The will of God is the measure of right 
and wrong. 1830 Tennyson Poems 133 Man is the measure 
of all truth Unto himself. 

. c. In collocation with Rule sb. (q. v.). 

8. Math. A quantity which divides or is con- 
tained in another quantity some number of times 
without remainder; a submultiple. Thus, 2 , 3 , 4 , 
and 6 are all measures of 12 .^ [After Gr. pirpov.} 

Common measure — common divisor (see Divisor 1 b). 
Also or allusively. Greatest common measure (abbre- 
viated G.C.M.): the greatest quantity that divides each of a 
number of given quantities exactly. . _ ^ 

2570 Dee Math, Pref. 5 In pure Arlthmetlke, an Vnit, is 
the common Measure of all Numbers. 257® Billingsley 
Elenu Ceom. 234 b. It is required of these three magnitudes 
to finde out the greatest common measure. 1656 Hobbes 
SLc Less. Wks. 1845 VII. 196 One quantity is the measure 
of another quantity, when it, or the multiple of it, Is coinci- 
dent in all points with the other quantity. i7*7"S* Cham- 
bers Cycl. s, V., 9 is a measure of 27, 1870 J, H. New.man 


j Gramm, Assent 1, iv. 80 The establishment of a common 
j measure between mind and mind. 2875 Colenso Elem. 

! Alg.v. 48 We may sometimes find by mspection the G,(r.ftL, 

: of two quantities. 

I 9, \7cof:cr. of sense 2 .] A stratum or bed of 
: mineral ; now only pi. {Geol.) in coal-ttieasures, 
cubn measures 

1665 [see Coal-measure]. 1^ Plot Staffordsh. 158 
The other Iron Ores, .which lye in some places but thin, 
others thicker, and ^ the coal is, divided into measures of 
different denominations. IsXKin Manchester The 
measures or strata, by which the beds of coal are divided, 
1837 [see Culm* 3). 2865 Lyell Elent. Geol, 532 The 

Devonian group., its relations to the overiying Carboni- 
ferous rocks or ‘ Culm Measures *. i83t Raymond Mining 
Gloss., Measures, strata of coal, or the formation contain- 
ing coal beds. 

H. Prescribed or limited extent or quantity. 
flO. What is commensurate or adequate ; satis- 
faction (of appetite, desire, need). Obs. 

cxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 55 And he setle muSes mesure on 
his ferde hat he gaderede [L. et fecit gitlam militis 
suse principeni], 13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 224 A mannez 
dom mojt dtyjly demme, Er mynde mo^t make in hit 
mesure. 2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. K/, ii. lii. 32 Till either 
death hath dos'd these eyes of mine. Or Fortune giuen me 
measure of Rcuenge. 2^7 — Cor. ir. iL 127 He cannot but 
with measure fit the Honora which we deuise him. 
n. f a. Proportion ; dne proportion, symmetry. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 806 Sho gafe hym a glasse with a good 
lycour, And bade ..To werke it in mesure. Ibid. 1648 The 
windowes, woithely wroght in a mesure. c 1407 Lydc. Reas. 
fj* Bens. 58 Wyih the which she dooth gouerne Euety maner 
creature, Wiih-oute[nI ordre or mesure. 1597 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. v. Iv. § 2 Measure Is that which perfecteth all things. 
x6ooE. BtouNP xt.Conestaggioz^ For being an exercise that 
requireth order and measure, all things were there dis- 
ordered and confu-sed. 2662 Evelyn Chalcogr. Table, Mea- 
sure and proportion have Influence on all our Actions. 

b. In measure asx in proportion as. [A Galli- 
cism : cf. F. (I mesure queC\ 

1789 CowPER Let. to Newton 16 Aug. Whs. (i8^6) VL 256 
[Fame] is a commodity that dally sinks in value, in measure 
as the consummation of all things approaches. 1894 G. 
Moore Esther Waters 332 His irritability increased in mea- 
sure as he perceived the medicine was doing him no good. 

f C. 7<? hold measure with : to be proportionate 
to or commensurate with. Obs. 

idrt Tourneur A(k. Tragedie z. 1, Now let thy trust,. 
Hold measure with thy amplitude of wit, 

12. An extent not to be exceeded; a limit. Now 
only in ceitain phrases, as Pa set measures io, to 
know no measure (see also b and c). 

2300 Gower Conf, III. 234 That he schal mesure Hisbodi, 
so that no mesure Of fielsshly lust he scholde excede. 2524 
Barclay Cyt ^ Uplondyshtn. (Percy Soc.) 30 Thou pasest 
mesure, Fausius. 1530 Palsgr. 572/1 This mater gothe 
out of mesure, cesie matiere se desmesure. 1604 E. GIrim- 
stone) tr. Acosta's Hist. Indies i. vi. 19 Although the great 
Ocean stretcheth farre,yct doth it never passe this measure, 
1633 G. Herbert Temple, Ch. Porch xix. If thy sonne can 
make ten pound hh measure. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 
272 What bounds can we set unto that grief, wbat measures 
to that anguish? 1667 Milton P. L.v. 517 Full to the 
utmost measure of what bliss Human desires can seek or 
apprehend. 1710 Phiups Pastorals i. 74 Fond Love no 
Cure will have.. nor any Measure knows. <2x7x6 South 
Twelve Serm.tyq^j^ XI. x62Todetermine and give measures 
to ihedivine bounty and wisdom, to tell it what it ought lo do. 

b. In advb, phr. Beyond {above, + without, 
•^over) measure, also •\‘otU of measure, out of all 
measure (arch,); beyond all bounds, excessively, 
t Formerly (esp. Sc.) used also predicatively — 
boundless, unlimited, excessive. 

c X37S Barbour Bruce i. 570 He wes angry out of mesur. 
Ibid, XVII. 810 The laiff our mesur war wery. c 1400 
Maunoev. (Roxb.) XXX. 137 On lenth it eswiihouten mesure. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur 11. i. 77 The damoysel made grele 
sorow oute of mesure. 1513 Douglas rEneis vii. vl 59 
Abufe myssuyr forsuth thai chaistyit war. 1530 Palscr. 
418/2 This adversue hath anguissed me beyonde measure. 
1563 Reg, Privy Council Scot. I, 370 A thing safar beyond 
all measour that [elc.l. 1642 Rogers Naaman To Rdr. 

§ 2 So Selfc encounter^ with a Law, proves out of measure 
sinfull. x66s Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 356 The air is 
usually warm, and at some time above measure, 1706 E. 
SVard Wooden World Diss. (i7o8j 73 He's so often out of 
i^Ieasure in his Drinking. 2856 R. A Vaughan Mystics 
(xS6o) 1. VL iii. x56 He was full of Eckart's doctrine, out of 
all measure admiring the wonderful man. 1872 Black A.dv. 
Phaeton xxxl. 4X4My Lady was once vexed beyond measure. 

C. To keep or observe measure{s ; to be moderate 
or restrained iu action. + To keep measures with : 
to use consideration towards (a person). 

1551 R. Robinson tr. More's Utopia it. (Arb.) 133 In re- 
wardes they kepe no measure. 17x0 Shaftesb. Charac. 
(1737) II. 266 Our Author. .endeavours to shew Civiliiy 
and Favour, by keeping the fairest Measures he possibly 
can with Men of this sort, 1734 tr. RoUvCs Rom Hist. 
(1827) III. ^ He thought fit to observe measures with him 
in the beginning, hoping, perhaps, by gentle methods lo 
bring him hack lo bis duty, Ibid.j^ He no longer observed 
any measures and reignw like a true tyrant. 1792^ W. 
Roberts Looker-On No. 7 (1794) I. 93 If his taylor continue 
lo disappoint him, I promise lo keep no measures with the 
delinquenL a 1832 Macintosh Wks. 1846 I. 403 

More, having no longer any measures to keep, openly 
declared, that [etc.). 1852 51 . Ar.sold Second Best i. 2 

Quiet living, strict-kept measure, 1863 Covvden Clarke 
Shakesp. C^r.viii. 198 He keeps no measure in his con- 
tempt Ibr him. 

d. In Biblical phrases- By measure, in measure; 
to a limited extent, in part- To Jill up the measure 


of; to complete the sum of (one's iniquities), to 
add what is wanting to the completeness of (a per- 
son’s misfortunes). [A blending of Matt, xxiii, 33 
with Gen. xv. i(5; cf. F. combler la mesure.^ 

1382 Wyclif Ezek. iv. n And thou shall drynke water In 
mesure [Vulg. in mcnsura\ the sixt part of hyn. (1382 
I\lati, xxiii. 32 5^ fulfillen the mesure of 5oure fadrls.) 15^ 
Coverdale John iii. 34 God gcueth not the sprete (vnto 
himj by measure. 1581 N. Burne Disputation 143 'The 
mesour of impielie begun be him is nocht z\i fullie accom- 
plished. x6xi Bible yer. xxx. ii, I will correct thee in mea- 
sure, and will not leaue thee altogether vnpunished. a 17x6 
Blackall 1.66 To obtain that Righteousness which 
they desire, (here in good measufe,and hereafter to the full). 
1820 W. Irving -SL'. Bookll. 267 To fill up the measure of his 
misfortunes. 1846 Trench Mirac. xvi. (1862) 276 The pro- 
phets having grace only in measure, so in measure they 
wrought their miracles. 1856 Froudd (1858) I. 

ii. 91 The church was allowed a hundred and fifty more 
years, to fill full the measure of her offences. 

+ 13. Moderation, temperance. Of measure; 
moderate, temperate. By measure, in measure; 
in moderation. Obs. 

m225_ Alter. R. 74 Vt of god into vuel, & from mesure 
into unimele. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 247 A1 in mesure & 
m eke was made pe vengnunce. 1390 Gowf.r Ct^wyC II. 112 
SIep..he]petb kinde..Whan it is take be mesure. 1x1400 
Sir Perc. 397 Luke thou be of mesure Bothe in haulle and 
in boure. t; 143a Lydc. A/m. /’rirr/rx (Percy Soc.) 8t Iche 
thynge is praysed if it in mesure be. 1548 Cranmer Cateck. 
182 Yf we wyll be contenie with a meane dyet, and kepc a 
measure in our apparelL 15S3 Babincton Cominandm. 194 
It hath euer been helde, tliat blushing in measure, modestie, 
and silence haue been commendable tokeas in yong yeeres. 
2593 Shaks. Rich. II, lit. Iv. 7 My Leeges can keepe no 
measure in Delight, When my poore Heart no measure 
keepes in Griefe. 2^7 I^Iilton P. L. vii. 128 Knowledge., 
nee^. .Her Temperance over Appetite, to know In measure 
what the mind may well contain. 

personijied. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B, xiv. 70 If men lyued 
as mesure wolde, £14x2 Hoccleve De Reg. Priuc. 502 
i^Iesurc is out of londe on pylgrymage. a 15x0 Douglas 
K. Hart IL 511 That fayr sweit thing [Chastity] — That.. 
euirmore is mareit with mesour. 


b. Proverbs, 

2362 Lancl. P. PI, A. i. 33 Mesure Is Medicine kauh kou 
muche3eor[n]e. 1399 — Rich. Redelesw.zyq Mesure is a meri 
mene. c 2430 Lydc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 208 Men wryte 
of oold how mesour is tresour. a 1529 Skelton Sp. Parrot 
64 In mesure is tresure. J ssqo Sa/ir, Poems Re/amt. xvii, 
44 Thinkand ahvaps that mesure was ane feist, a 1598 
Fercusson Prov, (X7B5) 13 He that forsakes missour, mis- 
sour forsakes him. 

t c, ? A compromise, Obs. 

2425 Poston Lett. I. ax If this mesure he accepted. 

14. A quantity, degree, or proportion (of some- 
thing), esp. as granted to or bestowed upon a 
person. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry iii. xiv. (1660) 272 The Buck., 
hath a degree and measure of all the properties ofthe Stag. 
2671 Milton Samson 1439 For never was from Heaven im- 
parted Measure of strength so great to mortal seed. 1674 
W. Allen Danger Enthus. 105 Mens differences about 
these points proceed.. from their different measures ofLight 
and understanding. 1784 Cowper Task v. 309 In whom 
lust And folly in as ample measure meet As in the bosoms 
of the slaves he rules. 2850 Scoresby Cheever's Whalem. 
Adv. xiiL (1859) 181 We had a good measure of these con- 
tingents of successful enterprise. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
IIL 680 Critias . . begs that a larger measure of indulgence 
may be conceded to him. 2877 * H. A, Pace’ De Quincey 

l. X, 200 To do some measure of steady work- 

b. In advb. phr. formed with preps. In a great 
or large measure (f in good m., t after some large 

m. ) : to a considerable extent or degree, largely. 
Bi some or a measure ; to a certain extent, in some 
degree, somewhat. In {fupoti) the same measure; 


to the same extent. 

138. Wyclif Sel.Wks. III. 360 pci {sc. curatis) shulden 
lyve on k® puple in good mesure as Poul biddik. 1590 
Shaks. Mids, N. x. ii. 30, I will condole in some measuie. 
x6xx Bible Ps. Ixxx. 5 Thou..giuest them tcaics to drinke 
in great measure. 1632 Lithcow Trav. x. 493 The rccoucry 
(after some large measure) of my health. 2662 Stillincfc. 
Orig. Sacr. r. 1. § 20 Which difference of writing is in a great 
measure the cause of the different dialect between the Athe- 
nians and lonians. 2664 Evelyn Pomona Gen. Advt. (1729} 
92 Cider cannot be unwholesome upon the same Measure 
that stummed wine is so. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. iii. \yks. 
2874 !• Obj’ections against Christianity itself are, in a 
great measure, frivolous. 2872 Smiles Charac. i. (1876)8 
Goodness in a measure irnyVies wisdom. sSqs R- 1* Douglas 
in Bookman Oct. 22/2 Ixiuis [XIV] was in a large measure 
responsible for the honors of the Revolution. 

15. Treatment (of a certain kind) ‘meted ont ' to 
a person, esp. by way of punishment orretrihution. 
Obs, or arch, exc, in hard measure. 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. Vl, 11. vi. 55 In stead whereof, let this 
supply the roome. Measure for measure, must answered. 
i6oi — W/fr Wellw. iii 273 This is bard and vndeserued 
measure, 1603 — iViraj./tfr* Jf. iii. , 

haue recejued no sinister measure from ni'* • 

Bible TransL Pref. F 3 This U the measure that 

rendred to excellent Princes in former 

good deedes to li euill spoken of. X667 - ^ ; * ' * 

1.3 H= f,om mJgh.icr Jo-.-l.kc * 7 '? 

is certainly hard measure on the poor fellow, 
jjj t ^fcasuretl * sound or movement, 
le. Poetical rhytlini, as ‘ measured ’ by quantity 
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MEASURE. 


MEASURE. 

or accent; 'a kind of poetical rhythm; a metrical 
group or period ; = Metbe. Now only literary, 

Lonz 7 iiea 5 ure tin hymns) : see Long al- A. i8. 

C1450 Lydg. & Burgh Secrees 1530 Or of melrys the feet 
to make equal, be tyme andproporclonkepyngmymesurys. 
15^ POTTENHAM Eug. Pocsie 11. uu (Afb.j 8i Meeter and 
measure is all one, for what the GreeUes called fifrpovt the 
Latines call Mensura^ and is but the quanlitle of a verse, 
either long or short. 1599 Shaks. //r/z. K, v. ii. 139. 1699 

Bentley P/za/. iq 3 It is an lambic Verse ; and it wasagood 
while after the invention of Comedy and Tragedy, before 
that Measure was used tn them. 1706 A. Bedford TejttpU 
Mils. vi. IIS The.. Verse consisted of Two Measures, and 
each of them of Ten Syllables. 1778 Johnson L. P ..Cowley 
(1868) 23 To the disproportion and incongruity of Cowleys 
sentiments must he added the \mcevtavuty and looseness of 
his measures. 1820 Hazlitt Lecf, Dram. Lit. 73 ft Is 
beautiful prose put into heroic measure. 1869 A. J. Ellis 
E. E. Pronuttc. iv. § 4. 333 Chaucer’s verse seems to consist 
generally of five measures. 

. 17. An air, tune, melody. Now poet. 

' X390G0WF.R Conf. III. 301 Bot if ye the mesure plelde, 
•Which, if you list, I schal you Here. ^■x46x E. E. Ulisc, 
(Warton Club) 50 A pype, boy, thou schalt have also, True 
of measure schall it go. 1595 Shaks. yohn m. i. 304 Shall 
braying trumpets, and loud churlish drums, .be measures to 
our pomp. X774 Brvant Mythol, L 445 A great musician, 
and particularly expert in all pastoral measure. x84»Lvtton 
Zattoni 22 He would pour forth. .strange wild measures, on 
his violin. x86. Bryant Sella 361 They called for quaint 
old measures. 

18. iMtts, a. The relation between the time- 
values of a note of one denomination and a note of 
the next, determining the kind of rhythm (duple, 
triple, etc.) ; hence, the time of a piece of music. 
(Also called Mode.) 

1597 Morley littrod. lifas. Annot. *4 This (triple time] is 
the common hackney horse of all the Composers, which is of 
so manie kindes as there be maners of pricking,., and yet all 
one measure. i6oi Shaks. Tivel. N. v. i. 41 The triplex, sir, 
is a good tripping measure. x66a Playford Skill Mus. i. 
vii. 23 Measure.. is a Quantity of the length and shortness 
of Time, either by^ Natural Sounds pronouriced by the 
Voyce, or by Artificial upon Instruments ; which Measure 
is by a certain Motion of the Hand expressed in a varietie 
of Notes. 1727-3* Chambers Cycl. s. v. Time^ The mode 
or measure of two times, or the dupla measure. 1797 Eft- 
cycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 533/1 There are properly two kinds 
of measures or modes of lime ; the measure of two times, or 
of common time. .and the measure of three times, ^ or of 
triple time. X840 Penny Cycl, XVlII. 207/1 It admits but 
one measure, the duple, xgoi H. E, Wooldridge Ox/. 
Hist. Mus. I. 102 A special name, Cantus vteusurii6iliSf 
was indeed often adopted by many authors, to describe the 
mus’ic in which measure was present throughout. 

b. Each portion of a musical composition com- 
prising a group of notes beginning with a main 
accent, and commonly included between two vertical 
lines or bars; a * bar * (see Bab rd.l 16 ). 

1667 C. Simpson Pract, Mus. i. § 10. 30 The Mood .. 
called Perfect of the Less, in which three Semibreves went 
10 a Measure. ^ 1878 F, Taylor in Grove .DzVr. Music 1. 136 
The word bar is also commonly, though incorrectly, applied 
to the portion contained between any two .such vertical lines 
tbars], such portion being termed a ^ measure \ 

^ c. Inaccurately used for L. modus as transl. 
of Gr, Tporros, dp^rovfa i see Mode. 

163s Carpentf.r Geog. Del. 11. xiv. 247 The Northerne 
mans humour consortes best with the Phrygian measure, a 
loud and stirring harmony. 1776 Burney Hist. Mus. I. iiL 
60 The Lydian measure wasappcopriated to ..songsofsorrow. 

19. Rhythmical motion, esp. as regulated by 
music ; the rhythm of a movement. To keep mea- 
sure: to observe strict time. 

1576 Fleming tr. Cains' Dogs 35 Dogges . . which are 
taught . . lo daunce in measure at the mu&icall sounde 
of an instrument. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 104 All this 
is performed in measure to the Flute. 1653 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. I. vii. (16B7) 25/1 He first taught Soldiers to march 
by the sound of Fifes and Harps, ob^ervi^g a kind of mea- 
sure in their pace. 1694 Addison St> Cecilia's Day'Wks. 
1726 1, 33 The Bears m aukward measures leap, a 2704 
T, Brown On Beauties Wks. 1730 1. 44 May she in measure 
like Clarinda move. 1704 Prior 'J'o Mrs. Si/iger 14 If 
Amaryllis breathes thy secret pains, And thy fond heart 
beats measure to thy strains. 1800-24 Campbell Pilgrim 
of Glencoe^ Whose crews.. Keep measure with their oars. 
XS64 D. G. Mitchell Sev. Slor. 253 He would beat the 
measure of a light polka on his pallet. 

20. A dance, esp. a grave or stately dance ; often 
in phr. tread a measure. Now are/i. 

XS09 [sec Dance v. 4]. 1584 Lylv Campaspe iv, iii. To 
tread the mcasurs in a daunce. 1590 Marlowe -ztidPt. Tam- 
burl. V. i, Where fair Semiramis..Halh trod the measures. 
1671 Milton P. L. i. 170 .^11 Heaven, .in Celestial measures 
mov’d Circling the Throne and Singing, 1808 Scorr Mar, 
vtion V. xii, Now tread we a measure J said young Loch- 
invar. a 1839 Prakd Poems (1864) H. 44 And dancers leave 
the cheerful measure To seek the Lady’s missing treasure, 
x888 W. E. Henley 2»U'. VersessiZ Kate the scrubber, .treads 
a measure. 

fb. To leoiiip. person) the measttres: to Mead 
him a dance '. Ohs, . 

1394 Nashe l/n/ort, Trav. K 4 ker, and 

scourged her from top lo toe tanlara. Day by day he dis- 
gested bis meaic with leading her the measures. 

IV. 21. A plan or course of action intended to 
attain some object, a. pi, esp* in phrases to take^ 
adopt, i follow, pursue (certain) measures, f To 
break (a person’s) iHeasures [=* F* rompre ipes") 
mesures']: to frustrate his plans, f Itt the measures 

of : privy to the plans of. 

Tliis sense of to lake measures ’ (prendre des nusures) is 


adopted from Fr. ; Littre regards it as developed from the 
seubc ‘to form an estimate of a situation', m which the 
phr.ase also occurs. Cf. 3 above. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E, India <5- P. si^By the Measures they 
follow, this also in time must fall into their hands. 1700 
S. L. ir. Fryke's Pay. E, Ind. 185 We agreed there in 
an instant to take our measures about it. 1704 Trapp 
Abra-Mule i. i. 323 On purpose to defeat My close 
Contrivances, and break my Measures. 1708 Partridge 
Bickerstaff delected in Swift's Wks. (1755) II. 1. 168 (He] 
has paid his visits to St Germains, and is now in the 
measures of Lewis XIV. a 2713 Burnet Own Time (1724) 
II. 360 He pursued the Measures, which he had begun lo 
take, of raising new Divisions in that Kingdom. 2719 
De Foe Crusoe 11. (Globe) 594 My Measures being fix’d. . 
for Arch-Angel, and not to Muscovy. X767 T, Hutchinson 
Hist, Prov. Mass. Bay iii. 297 This rupture with the In- 
dians broke his measures. 18x7 Jas. Mill Bni. India II. 
V. V. 476 Pondicherry was^ the object of importance ; and it 
was resolved to lose no time in taking measures for its re- 
duction. 2874 J. R. Green Short Hist. viii. § 4 (1882) 494 
The measures of Laud soon revived the panic of the Puri- 
tans. 1899 Allbuti's Syst. Med, VIII. ^4 To assbt the 
external measures by internal medication. 

b. siiix* 

1767 A. Young Farmers Lett, to People 36 Every just 
argument that can be urged for or against any measure. 
2833 Ht. hlARTiNEAU C/iarmcd Seal. 7 Before. .any measure 
of prevention , .could be taken. 1841 Brewster Mart, Sci. 
11. iii. 170 His first plan was to remove every thing from 
Huen, as a measure of security. 2842 Borrow Bible in Spain 
.xxxviii, This measure by no means took me by surprise. 

22. spec, A legislative enactment proposed or 
adopted. 

2759 Robertson Hist. Scot, u Wks. 1851 1. 64 In none of 
our historians do we find an instance of any opposition 
formed against ihecourtin parliament, or mention of any diffi- 
culty in carrying through the measures which were agree- 
able to the king. 2839 Keichtley Hist. Eug. II. 57 The 
great measure of this parliament was that respecting re- 
ligious doctrines. 2879 M‘'Carthv Own Tunes II. xviii. 
■«7 This measure was passed rapidly through all its stages. 

b. Phrase, Measures, not men. 

274a Ld. Chesterfield 6 Mar. Lett. (1845) III. 138, 

I have opposed measures, not men, 2769 funius Lett. xxvi. 
note (1788) 142 Measures, and not men, is the common cant 
of affected moderation. 2792 Auecd. W. Pitt (1797) 1. x. 
224 Some disliked the measures, others disliked the men. 1839 
Bailey Festus (18521 113, 1 care for measures more than men, 

V. 23. attrib, and Comb.: measure-filling zz., 
fiUing up the measure (of iniquity) ; measure-full, 
as much as will hll a measure ; measure-glass, a 
graduated glass for measuring drugs, medicine, etc.; 
fmeasure-keeping, moderation; ^measure line, 
a measuring line; measure-moth, a geometer 
moth (pCent, DietP ^ ; f measure-note, a semi- 
breve ; also, the length of note indicated by the 
lower figure in the rhythmical signature of a piece ; 
+ measure pot, a pot used for measuring out 
liquids ; measure-strip, a strip of paper used by 
tailors in taking measures ; f measure time, the 
slow time of the dances called * measures’; 
measure-work, piece work (cf. measured work), 

X713 M. Henry Ordlu, Serm. Wks. 1857 11. 510/2 Jeru- 
salem’s *measure*fiUing sin. x8$2 Borrow Leevengro Ixviit, 
‘The largest *measure*full in your house said I...* This is 
not the season for half-pint mugs 1899 tx.R. von yaksch's 
Clinical Diagnosis (ed. 4)vH. 36 Ten or twenty cc.. .each of 
solutions j and ij are mixed together in a ^measure-glass. 
*553 Grimalde Cicero's Offices iii. (1558) 165 b, Semelinesse, 
*measurekeping (L. moaeraiio\ sobermode, stayednesse. 
*535 Coverdale Zeck. ii. i A man with a *measure lyne in 
his honde. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), *Measure^Hote .. 
the Semibreve.. so call'd because it is of a certain deter- 
minate Measure, or Length of Time by itself.^ 2809 Call- 
cott Mus. Gra^n. (ed. 2) 36 Compound Triple Time is 
formed by dividing the Measures of simple Triple into nine 
parts, and by dotting the Measure Note of the original 
Time. 1582 R. West in Hist. Comp. Pewterers (2903) i 
A ffaise maker of *measure pottes. 2887 Halliwell Life 
Shaks. JI. 382 Some deeds had been given lo a tailor for 
conversion into *measure-strips. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 113 
As when Galliard Time, and *Measure Time, are in the 
liledley of one Dance. 1852 C. W. H[oskyns) Taipa 25 
Furrows are avoided as a nuisance and a loss, except as 
a mark for •measure-work. i 

HXeasnre (me-jiuj), v. Forms : see prec. sb. 
[a. F. mesttre-r, i . mesure Measube sb. Cf. L . j 
meusurdre.J 1 

+ 1. trans. To regulate, moderate, restrain. Obs. 

a X300 Cursor M. 2B918 pat hou can mesure \>c quen 
hou giues hi ebarite. c L.eg.Saitttsn.(Pauius) 166 \ 

Nero, mesure h* gfct foly. ci^ooDestr, Troy^gsS Troilus 
. .mesuret his maners, hof be myrth vsid. cj^S^D/gby 
Myst. (1882) IV. 264 (^ud Mawdleyn, mesure youre distil* i 
Huge teres ! 1500 Mankind (Brandi) Mesure yowur 

sylf: cuer be ware of excessc 1 Marlorat's Apoca- 

lips 40 Too measure our sorow, so as wee giue not our selues 
ouer too It. 

fb. To limit or restrict fa person). Obs. rare-"^. 

2560 Daus^ ir, Sleidane's Comm. 149 b, It was lawful 
neither for him nor no man els to prescribe or measure them 
in this behalf. 

2. To ascertain or determine the spatial magni- 
tude or quantity of (something) ; properly, by 
the application of some object of known size or 
capacity. Also, in extended sense, to ascertain 
the quantity of (e. g, force, heat, time) by compari- 
son with some fixed unit, 

<22340 Hampole Psalter lix. 6 The dale of t.Tbemacl<« 

I sal mesour (L. metibor}. cxyjs Sc. Leg. Saints .xxii. 
(Laurettiius) 552 He gert mesoute tre sonc, d; (and It 


mare be quantyte bane to ]>c wark nedit be. 2481 Caxton 
. Myrr.i. xi. 37 Thus is by geometrye mesured alle thingis. 
* 53 ° Palsgr. 634/1, I mesure clothe with a yerde, je-se 
Coverdale Ezek. xlii. 15 When he had measured all the 
ynnermer house. x688 R. Holme Armoury ni. 26o/2Some 
measure.. Salmons and Eels by Ale Measure. 173a Pope 
Ess. Man 11. 20 Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the 
tides. 2774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (2862) I. xx. 124 Those In- 
struments called anemometers, which are made to measure 
the velocity of the wind. x8i6 Playfair Hat. Phil. II. 4^ 
The angles of these triangles are to be measured. 2844 
Stephens Bk, Farm II. 276 Corn is measured up dir^ 
from the fanners in this way. x86o Tyndall Glnt. i. xxi. 
X49, I. .endeavoured to measure some of the undulations. 

b. With clause as obj. 

i6it Shaves. Cymb. t.ii. 25 Till you had mtasut’d bow long 
a Foole you were vpon the ground. 

c. To take (a person’s) measure for clothes, etc. 

x8^6 Marryat yaphet^ xvi, I ordered a suit of the most 

fashionable clothes,, .being very minute in my directions to 
the foreman,' who measured me. 2848 Dickens i?z?W(5«';'H, 
You have been already measured for your mourning, haven't 
you ? x88o ‘ OuiDA ’ Moths 1. 57 Measure me formy clothes, 

d. To take the measure of (a person); to 
look (a person) up and down. (Cf. F. mesurer.) 

2747 Richardson Clarissa (1768) I. viii. 48 My Brother., 
having measured me, as I may say. with his eyes,, from 
head lo foot. 2896 A E. Housman Shropshire Lad xli, In 
many an eye that measures me. 

e. With dimensions or amounts as obj. Also, 
to mark or lay off (a line of definite length) in a 
certain direction, 

2382 Wyclif Eetflr.xlviii, 30 Fro the north coost thou shall 
mesure fyue hundrid and foure thousandis. 2535 Cover- 
dale Hum. XXXV. 5 Ye shal measure without the cite on y* 
East syde, two thousand cubites. x6xx Bible .^zz//z iii. 15 
He measured sixc measures of barley, and laide it on her. 
284^ Mrs. Browning Drama Exile 10 Whence to mark de- 
spair, And measure out the distances from good ! 2853 Sir 
H. Douglas A/z7z7, .5xz'rff« (ed. 3) 61 Having measured a 
line, as A E, .. in any convenient direction. 1882 Mincuin 
Unipl. Kinemnt. 210 By measuring from P along the lines 
PA\, PA-j, PA3, . . lengths, Pat, Pn^, Pas. 

f. To 'measure ip^ouL) one's length: to fall 
i prostrate. 

i Cf. x6x2 Bible i Kings xvu. 21 He stretched [tnargin 
Hebr. measured] himselfe vpon the childe. [The Vulgaiehas 
lueusus est, whence Wyclif mesurede.] 

1S90 Shaks. Mids, N, in. H. 429 Faintnesse constraineth 
me, To measuie out my length on this cold bed, 1605 — 
Lear i. iv. 200 If you will measure your lubbers length 
againe, tarry. 2838 Dickens Nich, Hick, xix, He lost nis 
, balance, and measured his length upon the ground. 2853 
W, Stirling Cloister Lfe Chas, K 163 Many of his cedars , 
..measured their length upon the discomfiteef parterres. 

tg. To form of, raise or reduce to, ceitaia 
dimensions or proportions. Obs, 
a t^oo Cursor M, 22952 [God] mat. .hlakavvel fairer licam, 
And if |)ar-of was mar or ie.ss, To mesure [a 1425 7 'rin. Jo 
mesure hit] als his will cs. c i4«xi Destr, Troy 3033 With 
browes full brent.. Full metly made & mesuted betvvene, 
*5x3 Douglas PEtieis xii. iv. 35 The forrettis of ihir beistis 
toppis baith They clip and misaour, as tho was the gys. 

h. absol. or intr. To take measurements; to 
use a measuring instrument. 

1622 Bible Dent, xxi. 2 They shall measure vnto thecities 
which are round about him tliat is slaine, 1875 JowErt 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 36 The young carpenter should he taught 
to measure and use the rule. 

i. intr, (in/nij. sense), Toadmitofmeasurement. 

X765 <I/izx^zz;zz Rust. III. 222 My malt.. does not shrink 

so much when it comes to be laid on the kiln ; of course it 
measures to more advantage. 

j. To measure swords: lit, of adversaries in a 
duel, to ascertain that their swords are of equal 
length. Hence, to contend in battle, try ones 
strength with (cf. sense 10 ). 

Cfi F. mesurer les ipics, mesurer son ^Pic avec. ^ 

x6oo Shaks. A. V, L. v. iv. 91 And so wee measur ti 
swords, and parted. 1852 Thackeray Esmond u. ii, \ ou.. 
wanted to measure swords with Mohun, did you i xojo 
Bosw. Smith Carthage 267 Four times over he had now 
measured his sword with the future conquerorsof the world. 

3. trans. Chiefly with out : To mark the boun- 
dary or course of; to delimit poet, 

25x3 Bradshaw Si. Werhurge t. 200 The. .rj*uer and water 
of Mersee. .Mesurynge and melynge the bonde.s..Bitwenc 
chesshyr & lancashyr, 1600 Shaks. A, F. L. ii. vi. 4 
Heere lie I dovvne, And measure out my gmut. 27®* 
Cowper Expost, ijj A cloud to measure out the<r nurcu 
by day. 

4. To have a measurement of (so much). ^ 

1672 Milton P, R. 1. 210 E’rc yet ray age Had me.TSur d 

twice six years. 2823 H. J. Brooke Introd. Crystallo^, 
198 The planes M on nP, measure 120®. 2833 Loudon 
cycL Cottage Archit. § 297 Each shutter measuring lour 
feet six inches .superficial. 1899 Allbuti’s Syst. Med. \ li. 
540 The circumference of his head measures 22 inches, 
b. intr. To vie in measurement wiih*^ 

*712 Arbuthnot yohn Bull i. xi, The prodigious 
sions of them. In short, they would have measured wiin 
the best bale of cloth in John's shop. 

5. trans. To estimate the amount, duration, 

value, etc. of (an immaterial thing) by comparison, 
with some standard. . 

2667 Milton L. xir. 554 How soon hath thyprcdicuon, 

Seer blest, Measur'd this transient World, the Jtacc of umc, 
Till lime stand fixt. 2695 Locke Further Constd, yame 
Money 5 'Tu» by the quantity of Silver he gets for it m 
change. .that he measures the value of the Ckjmmodity he 
Sells. x79o.CowrER Cathari/ui 4Z And by Fhilomels an- 
nual note To measure the life that she leads. 2837 MTTON 
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, MEASURER. 


E» Maltrav. (1851) 40 We may measure our road to wisdom 
' by the sorrows we have undergone. 

6 . 'rojudge or estimate the greatness or value of 
(a person, a quality, etc.) by a certain standard or 
rule ; to appraise by comparison with something else. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth. 111, pr. ii. 51 (Camb. MS.), Many 
folk mesuren and gessen |>at souereyn good by loye and 
gladnesse fL. Plurimi vcroboni ymctum^audio Iztitiaguc 
■ metiuntnr], 1309 Hawes Past, Pleas, xxi. (1555) 100 Who 
of this science dooth know the certaynte All maysleries 
might measure perfytely. 1586 B. Young Guazzo's Civ. 
Conv. IV. 195 b, We ought/ perfectlie to. .understand the 
sentences of our auncestors, and measure them with their 
•cuslomes. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IP, v. ii. 65. 1605 Macb. 
V. viii. 45. 1617 Morvson Itin, i. 190 It is great injustice, 
that our actions should be measured by opinion, and not by 
reason. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII 45 In all which the King 
measured and valued things amisse. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 
I. ii. 4 Men measure, not onelyothermen,but allotherthings, 
by themselves. ^1655 Milton to C. Skinner.^ To 

measure life, learn thou betimes. 2784 Cowper Task\. 396 
Measure life By its true worth, the comfort it affords. 2879 
Froude Czsarwin. 71 Sylla had measured the difficulty of 
the task which lay before him. 1884 Gilmour Mongols 78 
Pleasuring me by .himself he supposed that I was merely 
telling a lie. 

7. To be the measure of, or a means of measuring. 

2590 Shaks. 111. ii.113 An Ell and three quarters, 

will not measure her from hip to hip. 2667 Milton P. L. 
V. 581 Time.. measures all things durable By present, past, 
and future. 1775 Harris Philos. Arrangem. (2841) 338 note^ 
The measurer and the thing measured should reciprocate ; 
so that while the galion measures the wine, the wine should 
measure the gallon. 2821 Lamb A'/rVi Ser. i. Old Benchers 
I. V’, The.. sun-dials.. seeiningcoevals with thatTimewhich 
they measured. 2842-59 Gwilt Archil. § 927 The angle 
formed by a tangent and chord is measured by half the arc 
of that chord. z8d8 LockYer Elem, Astron. v. <2879) 290 
For common purposes, time is measured by the Sun. 

absol. 2624 Ravknscroft Brie/ Discourse ^ The ftlinime 
is the first Note that Measureth (being in. it selfe indiut- 
sible) and the Semibreue the first note iMeasured. 

b. Malh. Of a quantity : To be a measure or 
subnxultiple of (another quantity) ; f reji. to be 
exactly divisible by. 1* Also abiol. 

• 2570 Billingsley Euclid 226 The other kinde of a part, is 
any lesse quantitie in comparison of a greater, whether it 
be in number or magnitude, and whether it measure or no. 
Ibid. 234 If a magnitude measure two magnitudes, It shall 
also measure their greatest common measure. 2709-29 
V. Mandev Syst. Malk.^ Arith, 6 Every number measures 
it self by unity ; so 7 measures it self by z. 

8 . To apportion by measure ; to mete or deal out. 
(Also abso/. or and in indirect pass.) arch. 

<22300 Cursor M. 27159 Preis«t..l»at mesurs oft-sithes vr 
j/enances. 2452 in Gross Qild Merck. (2890) IL €7 The 
sayde.. wardens shall mesure & devyde trulye to ewry of 
theme after harr degree. 2530 Palsgr. 625/1 By the same 
mesure that you mesure to other men wyll men mesure by 
to you. 2579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 92 That thou maisc be 
mesured vnto, with the lyke measure that thou hast meaten 
vnto others. 2674 Brevint i'<z;</ <z/ Endorz^x If you be 
not pleased with this Mesuring Indulgences. 1790 Gouv. 
ilORRis in Sparks Life iff Writ. (1832) XL 227 Each district 
measures out its obedience by its wishes. 2828 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) VI, 165 To measure out the quantity of estate 
that the devisee was to take. 2876 L. Stephen Eng. Th. 
in xZih C. 11. xii. vi. 429 Sermons were measured out with 
no grudging hand. 

t b. To deal blows upon, to strike. (Cf. F, 
mesurer mi coup.) 

2652 J. Wright tr. Camus' Nat. Paradox vr. 232 Heehad 
bis Arm already up to measure Pisidcs o’re the Shoulders. 
8 . To proportion, adjust (something) to an object, 
or by a standard. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. il xii. 33 On the rocke the waves 
breaking aloft A solemne Meane unto them measured. 2642 
Fuller Holy Prof. St. m. i. 153 Pleasure not thy enter- 
tainment of a guest by his estate, but thine own. X650JER. 
Taylor Holy Living u. § 7 (2686; 117 If you will securea 
contented spirit, you must measure your desires by your 
fortune, ..not your fortunes by your desires. x73aPopc£'jr. 
Man I. 71 His knowledge measur’d to his state and place, 
'fb. To be commensurate with. Obs. 

2576 Fle.ming Panopl. Epist. 43 Your promise was, that 
your dealing shoulde measure their deseruing. 2633 G. Her- 
bert Temple, Z2.rd Psalm, Thy sweet and wondrous love 
Shall measure all my days. 

10. To bring into competition, opposition, or 
comparison with. Also reJl. to try one’s strength 
against. 

17x5-20 Pope ///a</xxni. 888 All start at once ; (pdeusled 
the race ; The next Ulysses, measuring pace with pace. 
1784 CowPRR Taskiw. 337 To measure lots With less dis- 
tinguish’d than ourselves. 2817 Jas. Mill . 5 r//. / h^/<z II. 
IV. V. 187 He was pleased to measure dignities with his king. 
2838 Prescott /■<:/■</. a,- I s. n. xiv. III. 181 He was compelled 
to measure his genius with that of the greatest captain of 
the age. 2869 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1875) III. xii. 192 
Herbert was not afraid to measure himself against a much 
more dangerous enemy. 

11. To travel over, traverse (a certain distance, 
a tract of country) ; also, t peruse or read 
through. Chiefly poet. 

' After uses of L. metiri, emetirl. 

exyj^ Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. i. 116 (Camb. MS.), So pat 
l>ou ne mayst nat suffice to mesuren the ryht wey [L. ad 
emetiendum rectum iter\ 2579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 
22 Since when thou hast measured much ground. 2590 — 
F, Q. I. i. 32 The Sunne, that measures heaven all day long. 
Ibid. III. xiL 36 Full dreadfull thtnges out of that balefull 
hooke He red, and measur’d many a sad verse. <5^6 
Shaks. Merck. V. iii. iv. 84 For we must measure twentie 
miles to day. 1682 N. O. Boilean's Lutrin iiL 25 With 
equal pace the Temples Nave they measure ! 27*5 Pope 


Odyss. T. 339 He. .measur’d a length of seas, a toilsome 
lengtli, in vain. 2835 Wordsw. Extemp. Eff. Death J, 
Hogg x-^ Hcst has the rolling year twice measured. From 
sign to sign, its steadfast course, Since [etc.]. 

b. To measure backx to retrace (one's steps, the 
'road). ? Obs. 

2595 Shaks. yohn v. v. 3 When English measure back- 
ward their owne ground In faint Retire. z6zo — Temp. ii. i. 
259 A space, whose eu’ry cubit Seemes to cry out, how shall 
that (^laribell Measure vs backe to Naples? 2697 Dryden 
rhiuid x, 932 The Vessel. .measures back with speed her 
former Way. 2758 Smolle'P* Hist. Eng. III. 150 They 
m^easuredbacktheirgroundwithsomedisorder. 2797 Burke 
Regie. Peace 111. (xst par.), With a sort of plodding perse- 
verance, we resolve to measure back again the very same 
joyless, hopeless, .. track, 1809 Malkin Gil Bias x. ix. 
(Rtldg.; 360 Measure back your steps.. to Liria.s, and stay 
quietly there. 

•j* 12. To turn into metre. Obs. 

CX586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. xlix. i, Wordes shall from 
my mouth proceed. Which I will measure by melodious 
eare. <2x774 Goldsm. tr. Scarrons Com. Romance {ij-js) 
I. 278 All nature lay hushed in sleep, .except some poets, 
who had cramp verses to measure (F. des vers di/iciles d 
tour/ier], 

f 13. To encircle, encompass- Obs. 
c 2425 Found, St. Bartholomeiu" s (B. E, T. S.) 63 She be- 
ganne..wilh a long ihreld to compasae the bowse... And 
..the howse that was mesurtd with the thretd, hit [the fire] 
my|»ht nat hurte. x68o Moxon Mech. Exere. 220 'Ihe 
.String that comes down every Tread, measures a small 
Circumference oftner than it does a greater Circumference. 

SXeasured (me'^Tud), ppL a. [f. Measure sb. 
and V. 4- - 8 D.] 

fl. Moderate, temperate. (PAsaviellineastiredP) 
e 1400^ R ule St, Benet 2328 A Priores . . .\w to be mesured 
euermair To bind non als hot J/ai may here. 2456 Sir G. 
Have Lam Arms (S. T. S.) 300 To be wele mesurit in., 
cting and drinking. 2483 Caxton Cato F vij b, To be tem- 
perate and mesured In alie thynges. 

2. Determined, apportioned, or dealt out by 
measure. Measured work, piece-work. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 335/1 Mesuryd wythe mesure, men- 
suratus. 1614 Brief Discourse \x The break- 

ing of the Measur’d Notes. x666 P. Henry in M. Henry 
Life M. H’s Wks. 1853 II, 666/2 The scripture speaks of 
measured miles in a Ja\v-case, Deuteronomy xxi. 2. a 1700 
Dryden Cymon ff iph. Fables 553 Scarce the third Glass 
of measur’d Hours was run. 2784 Cowper Task iii. 424 
The rest.. he disposes neat At measured distances. 2822 
Galt Provost xxxvHL (1868) no Two measured glasses of 
whisky in an old doctor’s bottle. 1834-47 J. S. Macaulay 
Field Forlif. (1851) 57 It is..cheaperto paya high price for 
measured work, than to employ them by the day. 
b. Accurately regulated or proportioned. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. To the King § 2 This which 
I shall .say ts no aropHffcation at all, but a positiue and 
measured truth. 2748 Gray Alliance Educ. Govt, 40 
Here measured Laws and philosophic Ease Fix and improve 
the polish’d .Arts of Peace. 2901 J. Watson Life the 
I\Iasterxy\. 198 For their toil and work they will receive a 
measured wage. 

' t c. Limited, finite. Obs. rarer^, 

2653 Rouse Myst. Marr, 328 As much as a poor measured 
creature may resemble that which is unmeasurable. 

3. Consisting of ^measures* or metiical groups; 
written in metie; metrical. (Cf. F. mesnrd.) 

2581 Sidney W/o/. Poeiric (Arb.) 50 In ryme or measured 
verse, 1682 Soames Sc Dryden tr. Boilean's Art Poetry ii. 

21 Closing the Sence within the measur’d time, ’Tis hard to 
fit the Reason to the Rhyme. 2704 Prior Let. Boilcan 50 
That we poetic folks, who must restrain Our measur’d 
sayings in an equal chain. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. v, For 
the unquiet heart and brain, A use in measur’d language 
lies. 2872 Palgkave Lyr. Poems Ded., The sweet propriety 
of measured phrase. 

b, gen. Of motion, sound, flow of language, etc.; : 
Having a marked rhythm; rhythmical; regular in 
movement. 

16^ AIilton Arcades 72 And the low world in measur’d 
motion draw After the heavenly tune. 27*5 Pope Odyss. i. 
296 They all advance And form to measur'd airs the mary 
dance. 2822 Byron C/i. Har. it. Ixxx, Music, .timely echo’d 
back the ine,Tsured oar. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. II. ii, 
vii. § 34. 310 It is in many parts very well written, in a mea- 
sured prose. 2855 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 2^3, 1 beard a 
measured tread ; and then. .advanced on me eight soldiers. 
2891 T. Hardy Tcss xliii, It (winter) came on in stealthy 
and measured glides, like the moves of a chess-player. 

c. Mus, ~ Mensurable. 

2782 Burney Hist. AIus, II. 180 Franco [in his Ars 
Cantus Mensurabilis\ only intends to treat of Measured 
Music, of which, he piously oliserves, plain-chant has the 
precedence. z8^ Rockstro in Grove D/cL Mus. II. 425 
Musica Mensuraia or Cantus Mensurabilis. (Measured 
Alusic). ZMZ H. E. Wooldridge Oxf. Hist, Mus. 1 . vi. 
(Jieadiuf) Discant or Measured Music. The Measured 
Notation and its Relation to Fixed Rhythms. 

4. Chiefly with reference to language ; Carefully 
weighed or calculated; deliberate and restrained. 
(Cf. sense i.) 

2802 Wordsw. Resol. fy Itulepend. xiv, Choice word and 
measured phrase. 2847-54 Webster ^^v.. In no measured 
terms. x8^ ’Booixx France II. iit. lit. 140 Men.. tell the. 
same story in more measured language. 2903 JIoRLEYC/<r</- 
stane III. vm. x. 276 In the debate, said Air. Gladstone, 
Lord Harrington restated with measured force the position 
of the government. 

/Hence Mea'suredness. 

2854 Faber Growth in Holiness xiv. (1872) eoi How the 
World admires . . measuredness of words ! 

Measuredly (me*3>ujdli), adv. [f. Me-vsubed 

ppl. £f.+-LY-.] 

.1. With measured movement or pace. 


. 2826 J. Banim Tales O'Hara F. Ser. ii. II. 263 He., 
gave, slowly and measuredly, Jjis *Sarvent, Miss *, . 2865 

0. ARVix.'E. Fredk. Gt. xviii. ix. (1872) Vll. 263 'Ihat.. ad- 
vances >yith its eyes open, measurcdly, counting its steps. 
2872 Lever Ld. Kilgobbin liv, His heart could beat more 
measuredly. 

2. In some measure, rare. 

i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. viii. | 1. 281, I can enter 
^measuredly into the feelings of Correggio. 

mieaSTireless (me’^iCules), a. [f. Measure 
sb. + -LESS.] Having no bounds or limits; un- 
limited, immeasurable, infinite. 

2362 Lancl. P. pi. a. hi. 231 per is a Meede Mesure- 
les bat Alaystrie desyret. a 1541 Wyatt Ps. cii. Prol. 18 
Here hath he comfort when he doth measure Measureless 
mercye to measureless faulte. 2592 Spenser Tears of Muses 
526 To see thee, and thymerciemeasureles.se. 1607 Shaks. 
Cor. V. vi. 103 hlexsurelesse Lyar. 1797 (^oleridce Kubla 
Khan 29 The caverns measureless to man. x866 Liddon 
Bampt. Lect. vi. _(i875) 3^7 God is parted from the highest 
forms of created life by a mea.sureless interval. 2887 Morris 
Odyss. IX. 537 He.. put forth his measureless might. 

Hence Mea'sureleasly adv., immeasurably, in- 
finitely ; Mea’surelessness, immeasurableness. 

2839 Bailey Festus vx. (1852) 77 Joy even in thine 
anguish ; — such was His, But measurelej>sly more. 1854 
J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) IL xiii. 235 'I'he measure- 
lessness of the calamity.* 2863 Geo. Eliot Romola 1. xix, 
•Feigned and preposterous admiration varied by a corre- 
sponding measurelessness in vituperation. 2887 Dowdcn 
Shelley I. ix. 435 The man whose life — measurelessly dear 
to her— seemed to be placed m her bands. 

+ lUCea’SUrely, a. Obs. rare. [f. Measure sb, 
+ -LY I.] a. Moderate, b. ? Symmetrical. 

2573 Tusser Husb. (2878) 22 Yet mea.surely feasting with 
neighbors among, shal make thee beloued. 2829 Landor 
Imag. Conv., Steele AddisonNVs. 1853 II. 252/2 His 
wig even and composed as his temper, with mcasurely curls 
and antithetical top-knots. 

tMea’snreiy, adv. north. Obs. In 5 me- 
sur(ejly, -li, -le, -like. [Formed as prec. + -Lv^.] 
Moderately. 

c 2400 Cato's Morals 85 in Cursor M. p. 1670 Loke J/ou 
spende mesureli j/e gode bat bou liuis hi. c 2400 Rule Si. 
Benet Z Ve ne sal noht be prude in herte ; Ne etc our. 
mikil ;. . Me.surJike sJepe. a 2460 Hozo Good IVif thaught 
hir Daughter 53 in Hazl. E. P. P. 1. 183 Mesurely take tner 
offe, that the falle no blame. 

Measurement (me'.:5*ujment). [f. Measure 
V. 4 - -MENT. Cf, OF, mesurement.'] 

1. The action or an act of measuring ; mensu- 
ration. 


27^2 Labelyb Wesim. Br.ZZ, I wa.s exempted .. from 
having any Concern with Measurements. 2776 Gibbon 
Deel. tj* F. xi. I. 304 The extent of the new walls .. is re- 
duced by accurate measurement to about twenty-one miles. 

Penny Cycl. XXVII. 196/2 A greater uniformity has 
prevailed m the measurement of angular magnitude than of 
any other whatsoever. 2866 Crump Bauking viii. 160 A 
commodity employed for the measurement of the value in 
exchange of all other articles. 

2. A dimension asceitained by measuring; size 
or extent measured by a standard. 

2^56 Burke Subl. B. ni, iv, It seems amazing to me, that 
artists. .have not by them at all rimes accuratemea^urements 
of all sorts of beautiful animals to help them to proper pro- 
portions. 2823 J. Badccck Dom. Amusem. 21 Iron vessels, 
within the measurement allowed by law. z88o HaUchton 
Phys. Ceog. ii. 30 This measurement is very important, as 
shewing the deep soundings which occur close to the western 
coasts of both Americas. 

3. A system of measuring or of measures. 

2867 Brande Zc Cox Diet. Sci. etc. III. 808/1 The new 
mea.surement is universally adopted for vessels registered 
under the Board of Trade;., but pleasure 3'achts still, .cling 
to the O. M. or old measurement. 2872 [see Lineal a. 1 b]. 


4. attrib . ; measurement goods, goods upon 
which the freight is charged by measurement 
instead of by weight ; so measurement cargo. 

2858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade. xZpjb Daily Nexus ^ Nov. 7/6 
The measurement cargo which the vessel will carry is 18,000 
tons, while her dead-weight cargo is down at 11,500 tons. 

Measurer (me’s^tiraj). [f. Measure v. + -er L] 
' 1. One who measures or takes measurements ; 
esp, one whose duty or office it is to see that goods 
or commodities are of the proper measure. 

2552 Huloet, Measurer, dimensor. 1570 Dee Math. 
Pref. aiijb, To vnderstand .. how Farre, a thing scene.. is 
from the measurer. 16x6 Surfl. & 'b\ARRU. Country Farm 
519 The second instrument verie necessarily required for 
the Measurer to measure assuredly witbail. .is the Richards 
chayne. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v. Alnager, There 
are three distinct Officers, known by the Names of Searcher , 
I^Ieasurer and Alnager. 2875 Proctor Expanse Heav. 241 
The measurer of the moon's distance. 

h.Jig. (Said esp. of the sun, as measuring time.) 
2556 J. Heywood spider ff F, xcii. 76 This mayde right 
mesurer to me is, As 1 to other haue mesurde wrong. *57® 
Fleming Epist. 352 The foure quarters [of me >carj 

..whicheweknoweto bethemeasurcra^meaterofo r^ . 

2642 Howell Vote, Poem to 

Ey, Time’s measurer. 2874 Sayce Compar. P tt . - ^^3 

When we call the moon *the measurer wc at once per- 
sonify it. v 

c. That which is the measure of (something). 

. *775 (see Measure v. 7]- 

■2. An instnmient used for measuring, as a ra:n- 


2 The flat-roof of ony boildins 
hath but one spout for carr^ritig off the water, might hf; 
tasurer of the different quantities of the fullen rum. 1771 
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MECHANICAL. 


Evelyn Terra (1776) 34 Clay is of all others a curst Step- 
dame to almost all vegetation as having few or no Meatus’s 
for the percolation of the alimenial showers or expansion of 
the roots. 1608 E. Lhuvo in Rays Disc, (171^ 190 The 
Chinks and other Meatus’s of the Earth. 

2. spec, in A7taL f a. = Poke (obsj), b. With 
qualifying word expressed or understood, applied 
to certain passages in, the body. 

Auditory 7ueaius (L. 7 n, auditorium : the channel of the 
, car. Nasal or olfactory sueatus the passage of the nose. 
Urinary /neatus', the external orifice of the urethra. 
x^S Glanvill Scepsis Set. iv. §, 3 * J8 The or 

passages^ through which those subtill emissaries are con- 
veyed to the respective members. 2708 Kersey, Meatus^ a 
Movement, or Course, a Passage, or Way; also the Pores 
of the Body. x8oo Sir A. Cooper in Phil. Trans. XC. 15a 
A membrane which has been generally considered, from its 
situation in the meatus., as essentially necessary to the 
sense of hearing. 1878 Holden Ntwt, Osteol. 132 The three 
‘meatus' or passages of the nose. 1899 Al/hu/Ts Syst. 
Med. VII. 540 Over the vertex [of the head] from meatus 
to meatus measures in. 

Meatwand, obs. form of Metew.xnd. 

Meaty (mf *ti), a, [f. Meat sb, + -y 

1 . hull of meat; fleshy. 

1787 W. Marshall Norfolk (1795I H. Gloss., Mtaiy^ adj, 
fleshy, but not ‘right fat ’. 1865 Reader No. 144. 363/2 A 
.very meaty egg. 1883 G. Allen in Knowledge 20 July 
34/1 In a crab. .the meatiest part.. consists of [etc,]. 1900 
Andover Advertiser 19 Oct., Meaty steers. 

fis* (chiefly U, S.) Full of substance. 
iB8x G. S. Hall Gennan Culinre 105 , 1 think any discus- 
sion of it would be likely to be rather more meaty than., 
inane speculations about the nature of the Beautiful and 
Sublime. *1896 Advt. 0/ PreachePs Comfl, Ho)/tiUt.Co77wi, 
(N. Y.), The Index suggests thousands of meaty themes for 
sermons. 2902 Academy 13 Dec. 655/2 The sentences are 
really too ‘ meaty'. 

2 . Of or pertaining to meat ; having the flavour 
of meat. 

2864 Sala in Daily TeL 27 Sept., Inhaling the glorious 
aroma of the meaty Eden. 2865 Dickens Mnt, P'r, i. v, 
ileaty jelly. 

Hence lUea'tiuess. 

2873 I'ROLLoyE A 7/stralia I. 57, I felt as though I were 
pervaded by mealiness for many hours. 

Meaugh: see Maugh. Meaul, M!eawl(a! 
see hfiAUii. Meaw(e: see Miaow. 

+ Meaze. Obs.rare~^. App. a variant of or mis- 
take for Meuse, misused for : ITie ‘ form ’ of a liare. 

1603 i>id Pi, Return fr, Parnnse, ii. v. 791 A hare that wee 
found this morning musing on her meaze. 

. Meaze, var. Mease (measure of herrings). 
Meazei, var. Measle a. Ohs. and Measle v, 
Meazle, variant of Meseu (leper). 

MeazUug, obs. form of Mizzlihg. 

Mehile, meble, variants of Moble Ois. 
Mectenas, bad form of Maecenas. 

Mecanyc, -yke, -yeall : see Mechanic, -ical. 
II Slecate (m«k5‘tf). [Aztec inecatl ‘ corde, 
fouet, discipline ' (Simeon Jhiei. A’a/iuai/).] 

1. A rope made of the fibre or hair of the maguey. 
1877 in Bartlett ZI;W. Atner, i 83 o in Webster Sup^L ; 

and in recent Diets. 

2. ‘A Mexican square measure, equal to about 
one-tenth of an acre’ [fient. Diet. iSgo). 

Mecca (mcka). [The name (repr. Arab. 
Alakka)^) of the birthplace of Mohammed, the 
great place of pilgrimage of the Afohammedans.] 

1. transf. xaAJig. Applied to a place which one 
regards as supremely sacred, or which it is the 
aspir.ation of one’s life to be able to visit. 

1850 Borer Anne BoUyn p iii, htakc to the Mecca of our 
hopes, the king, A solemn pilgrimage. 1887 Times (weekly 
cd.) 21 Oct. 9/1 Stratford, .is the Mecca of American pil- 
grims. 1890 • R. Boldbewood ’ Col. Reformer (1891) 329 
Jle.. was. .free once more to turn his brow erect and un- 
daunted towards the Mecca of his dreams. 

2. attrib.xss Mecca haim, 6 aisam—B.XLil,lj.\l,a.\iS 
of Mecca. 

1823 in Crabq Technol. Diet. ; and in recent Diets. 

Meccan (mckan), a. and sb. [f. MEco.t+-AN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Mecca. 

1687 Drvoeu fiuui Sf P. ui. 109S Such as the Meccan 
Prophet us'd of yore. 1898 Jllustr. Ma^. Feb. 511 
A crowd of Meccan pilgrims. 

B. sb. An inhabitant or native of Mecca. 

l8ss Bimiton Ei-MeJina/i A- Meccali II. eSoThe Meccans, 
a dark jicople, say of the Madani that their hearts arc black 
and their skins are while. 1903 -A. B. Davidson Biblical .(• 
Lit. Ess. 224 This appellation being derived from an attack 
made on the Meccans that yc.Tr. 

Mecche, obs. form of M.vtcu sbj 
Meoenaa, bad form of hf.EOEN.ts. 

Mech, Meohacan, obs. ff. Much, Mecuoacan. 
tMe'Cbal, a. Obs. In 7 moohall, miohall. 
[f. L tneech-us (a. Gr. poixbi) adulterer + -.u,.] 
Adulterous. (Only in Heywood.) 

2606 Heywood Challenge for Scanty v. i, Htr owtic 
tongue Hath publish'd her a mcch>all pro.stitute. 2624 — 
Gtmaik. iv. 195. 2633 — K/tg. Trav^ FJ, Pollute the 
Nuptiall bed with Micball slane. 

11 MCediamepk (me*tjamek). [? American 
Indian.] The wild potato-vine; «= Mecuo.vc.vn. 

xSoS Uafinesque Medical Flora I. 123 (heading) Convol- 
vulus Paaduraius, English name, Mcchamcck bindweed. .. 


*1116 native name of mechameck ought to be given to it as a 
distinctive appellation. 2890 in Syd. Soc, Lex, 
SEecliailic (m/kaemik), a, and sb, fad. L. 
inechanic-ttSy a Gr. paixaviKoi (adj, and sb.), f. /xJj- 
xat*!} Machine. Cf. F. viicanique (from J 4 th c. : 
perh. the source in early instances), Pr. jnechanicy 
Sp. '?%,mechanico\ also OE. mechaiiiscy 

Ger., Du. mechanischy Sw., Da. nukanisk„ 

The adj. was introduced much later than Mechanical, 
which in early uses Is somewhat closer to the sense of the 
Latin word.] 

A. adj, 

1. Pertaining to or involving manual labour or 
skill. Now ra7‘e : cf. Mechanical i b. 

2549 Cot/tpl. Scoil, Prol. 8 To leyme sclens, craftis, ande 
mecanyke occupations. 2622 Pkacham Co7iipl, Gettt. xiiL 
(;634) 229 Painting in Oyle..is..of more esteeme then work- 
ingin water colours; but then Uls more mechanique, and 
will robbe you of over much time from your more excellent 
studies, a 2631 Donne 80 Sert/t, (i64o)xxxvii. 364 When we 
see any man doe any work well, that belongs to the hand, to 
write, to carve, to play, to doe any mechanique office well. 
2677YARRANTON Bug. ////prozf.iSyThe persons working in the 
Mechamck-. 4 ris. 1770 Lanchorne P/ntarc/i (i87g) 1 , 175/2 
If a man applies himself to servile or mechanic employ- 
ments. 1838 Prescott Ferd. 4- fs. (1846) I. ii, 132 He was 
a consider^le proficient in music, painting, and several 
mechanic arts. 

t b. Pertaining to mechanical arts ; industrial. 
2722 Bradley Philos, Aec. IVks, Nat, 7 It Is a hard Ccal 
for Mechanick Uses. 

2. Of persons ; Having a manual occupation ; 
working at a trade. Now blended with the attri- 
butive use of the sb. 

1549 Compi, Scot, iL 25 Ande mecanyc lauberaris sal re- 
proche gentil men. 2655 Stanley d/ist, Philos, iv, Metu- 
demus i. Though noble by descent, Mechanick by profession 
and indigent. 1678 R. Barclay ApoLQnakers x. xxiii. 316 
Most.. are Labouring and Mechanick men. 2719 De Foe 
C7-usoe t. i. The Labour and Sufferings of the mechanic Part 
of ^^ankind. 2837 Ht. Maatineau Soc, A7ner, III. 48 Are 
the mechanic and farming classes satisfied? 2^5 R. \V. 
Hamilton Pop. Educ. iii. (ed. 2) 56 If mechanic life be 
miserable, if the crowded population which It collects Is 
degraded. 

1 3. Belonging to or characteristic of the ‘ lower 
orders ’ ; vulgar, low, base. Ohs. 

2599 Marston Sco. Villaniet ftt Lect. frorsus indignos, 
Each mechanick slaue, Each dunghill pesant. 2606 Shaks. 
Ant. < 5 - Cl, IV. iv. 32 To stand On more Mechanicke Compli- 
ment. 2642 Ckas. I Declar, Wks. 2662 II. 170 Suffering 
Mechanick, Ignorant fellows to preach and expound the 
Scripture. 1676 Etkeredce Man cd Mode iv. i. Writing, 
Madam 's a Mechanick part of Witt f A Gentleman should 
never go beyond a Song or a Billet. 1705 VANiiRUCH Cott/ed. 
I. ill, A woman must indeed be of a mechanic mould, who is 
either troubled or pleased with anything her husband can 
do for her, 2762 Lloyo Ac/or^o The Play’r’s profes.sion 
(though I hate the phrase, 'Tis so mechanic in these modern 
days). 

4. Of the nature of, or pertaining to, a machine 
or machines; also, worked by macliinery. Now 
poet, or rhetorical : cf. Mechanical a. 3. 

2625 N. Cari’Enter Geog. Del. 1. iv. (2635) 74 A Ballance, 
and other such mechanlcKe instruments. 2696 ^Ianoey & 
Moxo.n (date) Mecbanick-powers : or, the IMistery of Nature 
and Art unvail'd, shewing what great things may be per- 
formed by Mechanick Engines, etc. ^ 1788 GentL Mag. 
LVIIL I. 77/1 A man of war hove 3 inches by mechanic 
force. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der, III. xxxviu headings 
Fine mechanic wings that would not fly. 

"b. Mechanic powers OX \faeulties\ ^mechanical 
powers (see Mechanical a. 3 c). ? Obs. 

2648 Bp. Wilkins f/ath, Magick 1. xu, Concerning the 
force of the Mechanick faculties, particu!.Trly the Ballance 
and Leaver. 2702 Moxo.s Math. Dtct., Mechanick Penoers^ 
or iSIechanick Faculties are Six. 1825 J. Nicholson C^cra/. 
Mechanic \\ The pulley is the third mechanic power. 2856 
Emerson F.ng.^ TraiiSy Liieratttre Wks. (Bohn) II. 222 
They [sc. EngH.shmenJ arc incapable of an inutility, and 
respect the five mechanic powers even in their song. 

5. Worked or working like a machine ; having 
a machine-like action or motion; acting mechani- 
cally. Somewhat arch,; cf. Mechanical a. 4 . 

1697 CoNGREvc Mour/ntig Bride 11. viii, O impotence of 
sight 1 mechanic sense, . . Not seeing of election but neces- 
sity. 2762 Lloyd Actor z Acting,.. its perfection draws 
From no observance of mechanic laws. 2850 Tennyson //» 
Mem, V, The sad mechanic exercise, Like dull narcotics, 
numbingpain. 2863 KiNCLAKECr/i//ea (1876} 1 . iv. 68 That 
branch of industry which seeks to 'give uniformity and me- 
chanic action to bodies of men. 

tb. Involuntary, automatic. Obs, 

X723LD. BoLiNCBRoKEm/\»//x/^r./P’XT.(x742) II. 26 Good 
digestions, serene weather, and some other mechanic springs. 
2742 Betterton E/ig, Stage vi. 103 Nature by a sort of 
mechanic Motion throws the Hands out os Guards to the 
Eyes on such an Occasion. 

6 . Of agencies, forces, principles : Such as belong 
to the subject-matter of mechanics ; ~ AIechanical 
a. 5. Now rat'd or Obs, 

26^ Power Ex/. Philos, t. 3 So great Is the mechanick 
power which Providence has immur'd within these living 
walls of Jet [viz. a flcaj. 2683 T. Hoy Agatkc^les 18 The 
Mechanique Power, by which they move. It self is guided by 
some Hand above. 2722 H, Morfs A/Uld, Ath. ti. i. SehaU 
t53> I. .perceiv'd the motion of the World to be no ways 
mechanick. ^ 2844 Disraeli Co/iingsh^ 11. i, The supreme 
control obtained by man over meclianic power. 
t7. Of theories and their advocates; «MECH.VNr- 
CAL a, 6. Obs. 

1692 Ray Creation U (1692) aS These mechanick Tbcisls 


have here quite outstripped and outdone the Atom'ck 
Atheists. 2790 Burke Fr, Rev. Wks. V. 152 On the prin- 
ciples of thi.s mechanick philosophy, our institutions can 
nevw be embodied, if I may use the expression, in persons, 
t 8. Of persons and their aptitudes : Skilled in 
mechanical contrivance. Obs. 

. * 7*3 Steele Guardian No. x f 3, I am, .conWnced of the 
importance of mechanick head?, 2714 Gay Trivia i. 272 
A new Machine Mechanick Fancy wrought, 27^ AtisoiCs 
Foy, III. X. 411 The mechanic dexterity of the Europeans. 
B. sb, (See also Mechanics.) 
f 1. Manual labour or operation. Obs, 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 143 Of hem that beti Amficitr, 
Whiche usen craftes and mestiers, Whos Art is cleped ilde. 
chanique. 2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. viiL § 3 He .. may 
superinduce upon some metall the Nature and formeof Gold 
by such Mechanique as longeth to the production of the 
Natures afore rehearsed. 


+ b. A mechanical art. Obs, 

2604 R, Cawdrey Table Alpk.y Mechanick, handycrafi. 
2655 tn Hartlib Re/. Commw. Bees 33 There is not any one 
Mechanick, which bath its Basis on Phylosophy, in which 
there are not many errors, into which an Artist, that hath 
been long versed in the Practique, may hap to fall. 1656 
[?J. Sergeant] tr. T. White's Peripat. Inst. 387 Consider 
the honour of., the ])Iechanicks,’t is the work that’s most 
proper to mankind. 2692 Ray Creation ii. (1704) 245 Besides 
the known uses (of plants] .. in Building, in Dying, in all 
DIechanicks, there may be as many more not yet discover’d. 

fc. Mechanism, mechanical structure. Ohs, 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, x. § 5 The fault being in the 
very frame and Alechaiucke of the parts, 

2. One who is employed in a manual occupation; 
a handicraftsman. 

Mechanics' ifistituteorinttiiuiion i the designation adopted 
by a class of societies, established (in 2823 and subsequently) 
in London and most other towns of England to afford their 
members facilities for self-education by classes and lectures. 
In many of these institutions, only a small proportion of the 
members now belong to the ‘ mechanic ' or artisan class. 

256a A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) i. 174 Merchandis to trafique 
and travell to and fro, Mechanikis wirk. 2607 Topsell 
Four/. Beasts (1658) 341 Houses or yards, where Carpenters 
or such Mechanicks work. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 263 These people are most of them mechanicks and 
husbandmen. 1723 Swift, etc. Frettzy 0/ J. Dennis Wks. 
2755 III. 1. 242 My friend an apothecary \ a base mechanic t 
*777 Fletcher Bible Cnlvimwt Wks. 1795 IV. 244 An jn- 
dustrious sober mechanic can hardly pay for a mean lodging 
in a garret. 18*5 Hose Every-day Bk. l. 2549 On the ad of 
December, 1823, the London Mechanics’ Institution was 
formed. 2849 I^Iacaulay //ist, Eug. iii. I. 4x8 An English 
mechanic,. .instead of slaving like a native of Bengal tor a 
piece of copper, exacted a shilling a day. 289: Leckie Li/e 
4- Relig. 72 He [St. Paul] was an itinerant mechanic, 
b. Used contemptmiesly. Now rare, 

2607 Shaks. Cor, v. iii. 83 Do not bid me . . capitulate 
Againe, with Romes Mechanickes. 2768 Horne Dhc. ix. 
wks. 2828 II. X72 The meanest mechanic takes place of the 
nobles and kings of the earth, if he were a better Christian 
than they were. 28x8 Scott F. M. Perth .vxiii, This fellow 
is a wretched mechanic. 284* Tennyson Walking to Mail 
67 Le:,t..his nice eyes Should see the raw mechanic’s bloody 
thumbs Sweat on his blazon'd chairs. 

f c. A low or vulgar fellow, Obs. 
a 2700 B. E. Diet, Cant. Crew, Mechanic,. .0. mean,, .con- 
temptible Fellow. 2733 Fielding Intrig. Charttbermaid ii. 
ix, I am elad you have taught me at what dLtance to keep 
such mechanics for the future. 

3. In restricted sense : A skilled workman, esp. 
one who is concerned with the making or use of 
machinery. 

Ill some English manufacturing districts the ternt denotes 
a man who has the management and repairing of the 
machinery in a factory, . . 

x66a Hobbes Consul, (1680) 53 What is here said of Chym- 
ists is applicable to all other Mcchaniques. 1682 Lond.iiaz. 
No. 2643/4 His Majesty having sent for Sir Samuel Mor- 
land . . was Graciously pleased to Declare, that he was 
highly satisfied with all the late Experiments and exua- 
ordinary Effects of Sir Samuehs new Water-Engine.. .After 
which, the Lord Chamberlain. .caused him to be Sivorn 
Masteroflbe Itlechanicks. 27x9 De Foe CrNW ji.i.A very 
handy ingenious Fellow, who was a Cooper by Trade, but 
was also a general Mechanick ; for he was dexterous at 
making Wheels [etc.]. 2835 Miss Mitford in L'Estrange 
Life (1870) III. iv. 31 Captain Gore is, amongst his other 
excellences, a great mechanic, and a capital car- 

penter. 2870 Emerso.n Soc. 4- Solit., Workfr pays Wks. 
(Bohn) III, 64 The apprentice clings to his foot-rule, a 
practised mechanic will measure by his thumb. 

4. One who holds mechanical theories; a me- 
chanical physiologist, t ' are . (Cf. Mechanist 3 .) 

a 1776 R. James D/ss. Fevers (1778) 86, I might produce 
the causes of fevers according to the various principles of the 
Galenists, the Chymisis, the Mechanics. 

lUCeclianical (m/koemikal), a, and sb. [f- late 
L. mechanic-us : see prec. and -ical.] A. adj, 

1. Of arts, trades, occupations i Concerned with 
machines or tools. Hence, 

a. Concerned with the contrivance and construc- 
tion of machines or mechanism. 

* 43 a-So It- I/igden (Rolls) VIL 73 Ccricync 
of his makynge made by arte mccnanicalle, and 
organes. 1626 Bacon New Ail, 38 Wee hauc also diucr c 
AIcchanicall Arts, which you hauc not; and Slutfes maue 
by them; as Papers, Linncn [etc.]. 2756^ tT. * 

Trav. 0760] IV. 39S Those who arc fond of mcchMicai 
arts, manufactures. &c. s8t< J. Smith Panorama ixt./p 
Art I. 124 To make any useful proficiency in tnccnanicai 
pursuits. 2872 Yeats Teehiu Hist, Comm. 367 Machme- 

making..bclongstoahi8hordcrofmcch.an»calaxt. 

b. Concerned with manual operations ; of the 
nature of handicraft. 



MECHATriCAL, 
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MECHANICALNESS, 


CX450 Lydc. & Burgh S^crees 2097 Whoom his ffadir.. 
Boonde anddysposyd tocrafft mechaiiycalle. 1477 Norton 
Orif. Alch. iv. in Ashm. Thcat, Chein, Brit, (1652) 49 
Handie-crafte called Arte Mechanicall. 1586 A. Day Eug. 
Secretary 11. (1625; io6 A seruant, meanly trained in some 
Mechanicall Science. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, 11. To 
King § 13 Arts Mechanicall contract Brotherhoods in coni- 
munalties. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) The Arts 

and Sciences, either Liberal or Mechanical. 1733 Hogarth 
Anal. Beauty 4 Many other little circumstances belong- 
ing to the mechanical part of the art. 1834 Macaulay 
Ess., Pitt {1899) 288 Almost every mechanical employ- 
ment. .has a tendency to injure some one or other of the 
bodily organs of the artisan. 1837-9 [see Illiberal a. 

1841 Emerson Method Nat. Wks. (Bohn) II. 220, I look on 
trade and every mechanical craft as education also. 

♦i* c. trails/. Pertaining to the mere technicalities 
of a profession or art. Obs. 

a 1648 Ld. Herbert Hen. K///(i683) 325 Other Laws 
also were enacted, which for being meerly legal, and there 
fore relative chiefly to the Masters of the Law, or otherwUe 
Mechanical, or at least so particular that they belong, not 
properly to History. i68x Nevile Plato Bediv, 103 T'he 
hlechanical part of their Callings (which is to assist Clients 
with Counsel, and to plead their Causes). <1x763 Shen- 
STONE Ess. (1765) 5 The vulgar may not indeed be capable 
of giving the rea.sons why a composition pleases them. 
That mechanical distinction they leave to the connoisseur. 

2. Of persons : Engaged in manual labour ; be- 
longing to the artisan class. Now rare. + Hence, 
characteristic of this class, mean, vulgar 
1389 Late Voy. Sp, ^ Port. (iSfii) 102 Wherein mechanicall 
and men of base condition doo dare to censure the dooings 
of them, of whose acts they be not worthieto talke. x39t 
Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) App. 302 Thearby [rr. by com- 
merce] your marchantes growe riche, your mecanycall people 
sette a worke. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV'^ v. v. 38 Hail’d 
thither by most Mechanicall and durty hand. 1646 Earl 
hioNM. tr. Biondis Civil IParres ix. 182 Born at Corneto a 
poor village in Toscany, of mean mechanical parentage. 
1^5 Cibber iHot'fi’rZ.rtx/ HI, 'Tis mechanical to marry 
the Woman you love ; hlen ofQuality should always marry 
those they never saw.- 1730 Fielding Author's Farce i. v, 
These are represented as mean and mechanical, and the 
others as honourable and glorious. X830 Galt Laiurie V. v. 
ii, Settlers of the mechanical orders. x88o E. VVhite Cert. 
Belig. 3X Among the peasantry and mechanical orders. 

t b. Occupied with or skilled in the practical 
application of an ‘art or science; practical as 
opposed to speculative. Obs. 

X370 Dee Math. Pre/. a iij b, A speculative Mechanicien 
..diflerreth nothyng from a Mechanicall Mathematiclen. 
1633 T. Stafford Poe. Hib. 111. viii, (1810) 567 If they had 
been as good Mechanicall Cannoniers, as they were Com- 
maunders. 

8 . fa. Of the nature of a machine or machines 
{pbs^. b. In modern use: Acting, worked, or 
produced by a machine or mechanism : often in 
contrast to what is produced by hand-labour. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 3 Albeston Is a stone of Archadle 
.. wnereof in olde time was built that kind of worke Me- 
chanicall. 1379-80 North Plutarch^ Marcellus (1^93^ 335 
Instruments and engines (which are called mechanicall, or 
organicail). 1648 Bp. Wilkins Math, Magick 11. vi. 191 
The volant or flying Automata are such Rlechanicall con- 
trivances, as have a self-motion (etc.l. 1839 Penny Cycl. 
XV. 49/1 The centre of gravity might by mechanical means 
he made to rise continually higher. x86o Faraday Led. 
P'orees Matter 170 An instrument wrought only by me- 
chanical motion. 1875 Whyte Melville Riding Recoil, vi, 
(1879} 98 The mechanical horse exhibited in Piccadilly some 
ten or twelve years ago. xgoa Daily Chron. 7 Apr. 3/2 The 
invention and practical perfectioning of the mechanical 
pianoforte player. 

c. Mechanical powers or •^faculties', the six 
‘ simple machines (Cf. Mech.vnic a. 4 b.) 

1648 Bp. Wilkins Math. Magick i. iii, Of the first Me- 
chanical faculty, the Ballance. i7a7-4x Chambers Cycl, 
s. V., The mechanical powers, are the balance, lever, wheel, 
pully, wedge, and screw. 

d. Mechanical drawing', drawing performed with 
the help of instruments, as compasses, rulers, etc. 
Mechanical construction (of curves) : construction 
by the use of some apparatus, as distinguished from 
‘ tracing ' by calculation of successive points. 

i84»-59 Gwilt Archil. § 995 _ Practical Geometry. .has 
been defined as the art which directs the mechanical pro- 
cesses for finding the position of points, lines, surfaces [etc.]. 

4. Of persons, their actions, etc. : Resembling (in- 
animate) machines or their operations; acting or 
performed without the exercise of thought or voli- 
tion ; lacking spontaneity or originality ; machine- 
like; automatic. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 271 Our Mechanical 
Hor.se Farriars, who cure many times what they know not, 
and kill where they might cure, knew they the cause. 1663 
Bp. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xxi. (1668) 210 The Mechanical 
Christian will here find himself to be dead and void of Christ. 
X7XI Steele Spcct. No. 152 ? 2 None of these Men of Me- 
chanical Courage have ever made any great Figure in the 
Profe.ssion of Arm.s. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. iv, I always 
thought fit to keep up some mechanical forms of good 
breeding. 1788 Reio Active Poivers iii. v. 613 The one we 
may for distinctions sake, call mechanical government, the 
other moral. z 8 x 3 Hazutt Eng. Poets ii. 64 Versifica- 
tion is a thing In a great degree mechanical, 1841^ Myers 
Cath. TIu m. § 36. 131 Is not the notion of a mechanical rule 
—a rule ever ready and everapplicable — in spiritual things, 
altogether out of place? 1871 Morley Condarcet In Crit. 
Misc. Ser. t. (1878) 66 The official religion of the century 
^vas lifeless and mechanical. 

5. Of agencies, operations, and principles : Such 


as belong to the subject-matter of mechanics ; in 
modern use often opposed to chemical. 

i6a6 Bacon Sytva § 98 The Cause of all Flight of Bodies 
thorow the Aire, and of other Mechanicall Motions. X662 
Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. iii. iL § x To e.xp!ain the Origine 
of the Uni%’erse.. meerly by the Mechanical Laws of the 
motion of matter. 16^ Yi^UA.Exam. Tk. Earth Introd. 
(1734) 17 The World, .did exist from all eternity, without 
any change, or alteration, but such as happened from pure 
Mechanical principles, and causes. 2805-X7 R. Jameson 
Char, Min. (ed. 3) 151 If we have recourse to mechanical 
division, in order to obtain the cubic nucleus from this kind of 
octahedron, 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 291/1 Liquid medicines 
consisting of several ingredients., in a state of mechanical 
suspension in some viscid medium. 1842-59 Gwilt Archil. 
Gloss., Mechanical Carpentry. That branch of'carpentrj' 
which relates to the disposition of the timbersof a building 
in respect of their relative .strength and the strains to which 
they are subjected. 1863 Tyndall Heat L § 9 (1870) 8 The 
sea is rendered warmer by a storm, the mechanical dash of 
its billows being, .converted into heat. Rlod. Common air 
is a mechanical mixture, not a chemical compound. 

Jig. 1873 Jowett Plato (e<L 2) II. 201 The distinction 
between the mere mechanical cohesion of sounds or words 
and the chemical combination of them into a new word. 

b, Geol, Applied to formations in which the 
ingredients have undergone no alteration in their 
chemical constitution or molecular stnictnre. 

1833 Lyell Princ.Geol. III. GIo.ss. •j^Mechanical Origin^ 
Rocks of. When rocks are composed of sand, pebbles, or 
fragments, to distlnguUh them from those of an uniform 
crystalline texiure, which are of chemical origin. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr, xvii. 293 The mere mechanical detritus 
of siliceous rocks. 

6. Of theories and their advocates : Explaining 
phenomena by the assumption of mechanical action. 

1692 Bentley Boyle Lect. v. 145 The Mechanical AtheisL 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Mechanical Philosophy^ is 
the same with the Corpuscular, which endeavours to expli- 
cate the Phxnomena of Nature from Mechanical Principles. 
1707 Floyer Pulse Watch I. 11. iL 205 Which Method of 
Physic is both Mechanical and Philosophical. 1771 T. 
Percival Ess. I. at The mechanical hypothesis con- 

cerning the operation of medicines, which Is supposed to 
depend upon the size, figure, and gravity of their consijtu- 
ent particles. x86a Tynd.vll Glac, i. i. $ The mechanical 
theory of slaty cleavage. ^ 18S0 Huxley in Nature No. 615. 
343 The mechanical physiologists, who regarded these opera- 
tions as the result of the mechanical properties of the small 
vessels, such as the size, form, and disposition of their canals 
and apertures. 

7 . Concerned with or involving material objects 
or physical conditions. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. X04, 1 have an Experiment in 
Banco which will give some ^lechamcal Evidence of this 
great Mystery. xWs Glanvill DeJ. Vanitp Dogm. 28 There 
are Mechanical difficulties in the way of his Solutions. 1675 
Traherne Chr. Ethics 148 In physical goodness there is a 
mechanical fitness, and dead convenience. zB6o Mill Repr. 
Govt. (1863) 4/1 Besides these moral hindrances, mechanical 
difficulties are often an Insuperable impediment to forms of 
government. 

8. Pertaining to mechanics as a science. 

2648 Bp. Wilkins Math. Magick 1. 1 . 3 Art may be said., 
to overcome, and advance nature, as in these Dlechanicall 
disciplines. 1827 Jamieson (title) A Dictionary of Me- 
chanical Science. x86x W. Fairbairn Pres. Addr. to Biit. 
Assoc, p. Iviii, The mechanical sciences.. may be divided 
into Theoretical Mechanics and Dynamics. .and Applied 
Mechanics. 

b. Having to do with machinery. 

*793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 122 Subjects of mechanical 
invention and investigation. 1863 Fawcett Pol, Econ. i. iv. 
(1876) 33 The foremost mechanical genius of this mechanical 
age is devoted to the production of weapons of death. z88z 
Instr. Census Clerks (1885) 42 Mechanical Engineer, In- 
ventor, Draughtsman, Student. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. 
Africa 669^ The great inferiority of the African to the 
European lies in the matter of mechanical idea. 

9. Math. a. Applied to curves not expressible 
by equations of finite and rational algebraical form ; 
= Transcendental. 

So called as admitting of production only by ‘ mechanical 
construction’; see 3d, 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v, Curve^ These [sc. transcen- 
dental] curves, Des Cartes. &c. call mechanical ones. 1743 
Emerson Fluxio/tsiuxjg Mechanical or transcendent curves. 
1847 J. Dwyer Princ, ef Pract. Hydraulic Eng. 73 A 
cycloid . . is a nicchanical curve of. .curious properties, 
b. Mechanical solution seequot. 

*704 J- .Rarris Lex. Tcchn. I, Mechanical SolutioncS 
Problem in MathemaUcks, is either when the Thing is done 
by repeated Tryals, or when the Lines made use of to solve 
it are not truly Geometrical. 

B. sb. 

1. = Mechanic B. 2 , arch, (as echo of Shaks.). 
1590 Shaks. Mids. N, iii. ii. 9 A crew of patches, rude 

Mechanicals, That worke for bread vpon Athenian slals. 
2603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 212 These covetous misers 
gainer wealth together like roightie magnificoes, but they 
spend like beggerly mechanicals. 1647 Lilly Chr, Astral, 
clx. 676 Ic..expresseih in Mechanicals, great Cuslome and 
Trade; in men otherwise qualified, Preferment, Office. 1830 
Westm.^Rev. XIII. 2x1 Socrates! we hear all the vulgar 
mechanicals exclaim,, .a poor, mean, pitiful, pennyless fellow! 

2, pi. t a. The science whiii relates to the coa- 
struction of machines, Obs. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Leartu 11. xxi. § 5 In mechanicalls, the 
direction how to frame an Instrument or Engyne, ts not the 
same with the manner of setting it on woorke. 

b. Details of mechanical constniction. rare. 

1821 T. G. Wainewricht Ess. Jy Crit. (2880) 146 This class 
of subjects demands the greatest attention to mechanicals. 
2843 ixiTsos Last Bar. i. ix,*Thwwere Indifferently well 
wrought, specially a chevesail, ofwh’ch the* — ‘Spare me 


the fashion of thy mechanicals, and come to the point’, in- 
terrupted Marmaduke. 

IKCeclianicalism (m/kx’nikaliz'm). [f. Me- 
chanical -h -isir.] a. The philosophic doctrine 
that all the phenomena of the universe, or some 
particular class of phenomena indicated by the 
context, are mechanically caused, b. ‘Mechanical* 
or routine procedure. So Meclia’nicalist, one 
who favours mechanicalism. 

1877 T, Sinclair Mount {1878) 71 A mechanicalist would 
put one’s thoughts very quickly into his shape, no doubt. 
1893 Nation (N. Y.) 3 Aug. 88/2 These two things, mechani- 
calUm and infalHbilism, are the great obstacles to any com- 
mon understanding between religious thinking and scientific 
thinking. 1903 Speaker 30 May 201/2 Others.. have lost 
all touch with human nature, the slaves of an academic 
mechanicalism. 

Mechanicality (mi'kosmikceliti). [f. Me- 
chanical a. + -ITY.] The quality of being me- 
chanical, or like a machine; chiefly Jig. 

1778 [W. Marshall] Minutes Agric,, Observ. 117 This con- 
struction was adopted on account of its Simplicity, and. at 
the same time, its Mechanicality. 2871 Conteinp. XIX. 
86 Sermons . . exhibit a sameness and mechanicality. 1890 
Abp. Benson in Life II. 307 By much conversation I do 
believe 1 have prevailed on Wyon to depart much from me- 
chanicality of touch. 

Slechaiiicalize (mf'km-nikabijz), v. [f. Me- 
chanical a. + -IZE.] trails. To render mechanical 
(in any sense of the adj.) ; formerly, f to degrade 
to the rank or character of a mechanic ; ‘ to render 
mean or low* (Todd 1818 ). Also Mecha*nical- 
ized ppl. a., Mecha'nicalizing vbl. sb. 

x6ix CoTCii., Mechanize, Mechanicalized ; made, orgrowne 
base, vile, ordinarie, meane. 1892 Cos 7 nopolitan\\l\. 135/2 
Even utilitarianism and the mechanicalizing of labor have 
failed entirely to take away its significance. 1903 Daily 
Ne'.vs 4 Mar. 3/1 The tendency of modern industry to 
‘ mechanicalise men.* 

Meciiauically (m/kaj-nikali), adv. [f. Me- 
chanical a. + -Ly a.] 

1. By mechanical art, contrivance, or methods ; 
by the use of machinery or instruments. 

1570 Dee Math. PreJ. c ij b, Thus, may you Double your 
Cube Mechanically. Ibid.z iij,Thou^it be Naturally done 
and Mechanically: yet hath it a good Demonstration Maihe- 
maiicall. 1656 ir, Hobbes' Rlein. Philos, (1839) 315 The 
ancients pronounced it impossible to exhibit in a plane the 
division of angles, .. otherwise than mechanically. 1737 
Bracken Farriery Impr, (1749) I, 329 A silly Man cany- 
ing two Buckets of Water upon his Shoulders with a 
round Pole, instead of a flattish one hollowed and mechani- 
cally fitted to receive his Shoulders. 2856 Kane Arct. Expl. 
1. xxix. 401 To lift her mechanically above her line of flota- 
tion. 2^3 Atlantic Monthly Feb. 102/2 Large crowds 
gathered in the mechanically flooded fields. 

2. By mechanical (as opposed to chemical, vital, 
etc.) agencies or processes ; as a mechanical agent; 
in respect of mechanical properties. 

x^-5 Boyle Rlin. Waters 23 Whether any thing . . can be 
.. discover’d.. by Chymically and Mechanically examining 
the Mineral Earths leic.]. 1692 Ray Creation 11. (17041 425 
They suppose even theperfectAnimals. .tobave been formed 
Alechanicaliy among the rest. 1794 Kirwas Elem. Min, 
(ed. 2) I. 186 The calx and magnesia may be chemically 
combined with the argil), and not merely mechanically 
mixed as in marls. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amuxem. zi 
Being itself insolvable in any known menstruum, and acting 
mechanically only, it neither destroys nor is destructible. 
z86o Tyndall Glac, i. xxv. 277 The dust and xhin smoke 
mechanically suspended in a London atmosphere. 

3. As by machinery or mechanical action ; without 
spontaneous or conscious exercise ofwillorthought; 
automatically. 

1692 Bf.ntlf.y Boyle Lect, 202 If atoms formed the world 
according to the essential properties of bulk, figure, and 
motion, they formed it mechanically; and if ihey formed it 
mechanically without perception and design, they formed it 
casually. X741 tr. D'Argens' Chinese Lett. xiii. 83 With 
Men who act in a Manner mechanically, who behave so and 
so to Day only because they did so yesterday, there is [etc.]. 
2800 Mrs. Rlourtray Fa 7 n. 11. 91 Emma, almost 

indifferent to every thing, followed her mechanically. 1833 
C. Bronte Villeite xwvixx, The place could not be entered. 
Could it not? a point worth considering ; and while revolv- 
ing it, I mechanically dressed. 2863 Dickens Mui. Fr, il 
i, He could do mental arithmetic mechanically. 

4. By reference to mechanical causes or principles. 

X737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 88 We ought to 

explain the Thing mechanically, i86x H. Spencer Educ. 
(1888) 18 The mechanically.justified wave-line principle. 

5. With mechanical tastes or aptitudes. 

2726 Swift Gulliver i. vi, Having a head mechanically 
turned,..! had made for myself a table and chair. 189® 
Anthony ''5 Photogr. Bull. III. sox Any mechanically in- 
clined man can make one in a day. 

i* 6 . In a * mechanical * or ungentlemanly manner ; 
meanly. (Cf.MECHANiCALrr.2,MECHANic<x.3.) Obs. 

16x3 Chamberlain Let. in Crt. ^ Times Jas. / (1848) I. 
224 But his [Sir T. Bodley’sJ servants grumble and murmur 
very much, with whom he hath dealt very mcchaniplly, some 
of them having served him. .above two and 
• lileciia<2XicajueSS (mi'kx'nikalnes). [-NESS.J 
The quality of being mechanical. 

iSii Coran., JiricaaijaeM. 

of humor. 1601-S Nobhis Fract. Disc. (1711) HI. *3 Ilea 
not perceiving the .Mechanicalness of 

to have recoiSse to some inherent Quahlj. s 3 yt Ccrsteiirf. 
Dev.X^V. gs Science does not affirm.. mcchamcnlncH in 
Nature. i9~ Cci/crciiccs Bccis /, Men xiii. 
veo- mecha^lness of the rpuline seems to have soothed 
and numbed Cowper’s too imlable sensibilities. 
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lEeclxailiciail (mekani’Jsn). Also 6-7 -icien, 
7 -itiaii. [f. Mechanic -lvn- Cf. F. mecanicien^ 

a. One who practises or is skilled in a mechanical 
art; a mechanic, artisan. Now rare. b. One who 
is skilled in the construction of machinery, 

1570 J. Dee Afath. Pref, a iij b, A Mechanicien, or a Me- 
chanicall workman is he, whose skill is, without knowledge 
of Mathematical! demonstration, perfectly to worke .and 
finishe any sensible worke, by the Mathematiclen principall 
or deriuative, demonstrated or demonstrable. 1621 Bl;RTO^r 
Anai. Mcl. I. ii. iiu ii. adsj) 94 , 1 appeal to Painters, Me- 
chanicians, Mathematicians. 1671 Bovle Use/. Exp. Nat. 
Philos, II. m. II By frequenting the Shops and Work- 
houses of Mechanitians, 1759 Da Costa in Phil. Trans. 
LI. 187 There are even mechanicians in that_ kingdom 
[France), w’ho seriously doubt, whether the fire engine is any- 
wise useful. 1819 P. O. Land. Direct. 144 AVm. Hawks, 
^lechanician and Optician to their Majesties. 1863 Faw- 
cett Pol. Econ. 1. V. (1S76) 58 The mechanician upon whose 
skill the accuracy ofa chronometer depends. 

+ Mecha'uicism. Obs» rare'^K [f. Mechanic 
+ =.MECH^vNisir 2. 

1710 De Foe in Revievj No. 119. VI. 474 They would de- 
nude us of the beautiful Garment of Liberty, and prostitute 
the Honour of the Nation to the Mechanxcism of Slavery 1 

Mechanicize (.m/km-nis^iz), v. [f. Mechanic 
+ -IZE.J trans. To render mechaiiicaL 
iZ.,Ainei‘ican X. 39 (Cent,) No branch of the^ race was 
more mechanicized by Lockianism than the American. 

3MIeclia*nico-, used as comb, form of L. me- 
chanicHS (see MtCHANic), in hyphened combina- 
tions with the sense ‘ partly mechanical and partly 
something qXsq* iasJitechanico-intellectital^-merci/iil\ 
mechanico'chemical fl., comprising mechanics 
and chemistry ; (of phenomena) pertaining partly 
to mechanics and partly to chemistry ; mechanieo- 
corpuscular a.^ an epithet applied to the philoso- 
phy which views all phenomena, material and 
spiritual, as explicable by the movement of atoms 
according to mechanical laws. 

2825 Coleridge Aids Re/. (1848) 1 . 327 The utter empti- 
ness.. of the vaunted Mechanico-corpuscular philosophy. 
1840 Smart %,\^!itechanic^ The Mechanic0'chtmicatsd\t.nce.% 
are magnetism, electricity, galvanism, &c. 2866 G. Mac- 
donald AVrj'/rA yi. (1878) 70 Stepping over many 

single leaves in a mechanico-merciful way. 1870 Emerso.v 
Soe. So/it, vii. 231 [Steam] is yet coming to render many 
higher services of a mechanico-intellectualkind. 

Mechanics (m^Tcs'niks). [In form a pi. of 
Mechanic: see -10 a, 

Gr. had both hence in late L. 

viiehanica fern, sing., mechanical science, inechanica neut. 
pi., works of mschanical art. The Rom. langs. use the fern, 
sing.; M^cani^ue {m iZthc. also ies tnecani^nes 
Sp. ntecdnicay Pg. weehanxea, It. iiuccanica\ cf. G- me* 
chanik^Tiyx. mechanical Da.,Svv. mchanik.\ 

1. a. Originally ^and still in popular use) : That 
body of theoretical and practical knowledge which 
is concerned with the invention and construction 
of machines, the explanation of their operation, 
the calculation of their efficiency, b. That de- 
partment of applied mathematics which treats of 
motion and tendencies to motion : comprising (ac- 
cording to the division now generally received) 
kinematics^ the science of abstract motion, and 
(including statics and kinetics) j the science 
of the action of forces in producing motion or 
equilibrium in bodies. 

Aimlytical mechanics’, mechanics treated by the difie- 
lential and integral calculus. Animal mechanics', me- 
chanics as applied to the study of the movements of animals. 

2648 Bp. Wilkins Matlu Magick i. ii. 12 Astronomy 
handles the quantity of heavenly motions, Mustek of sounds, 
and Mechanicks of weights and powers. 2671 Boyle Usi/, 
Mcch. Discipi.^ Nat. Philos. 1, I do not here take the 
'l^ivay Mech^ticks, in that stricter and more proper sense, 
wherein it is wont to be taken, when tis us’d onely to 
signifie the 'Docinne about the Moving Powers, (as the 
Beam, the ^aver, the Screws, and the Wedg) and of 
framing Engines to niultiply Force; but I here understand 
the word ^lechanicksxa a larger sense, for those Disciplines 
that consist of the Applications of pure Mathemaiicks to 
produce or modifie Motion in inferior Bodies. 2770 Lano- 
HORNE Plutarch (1879) L 34 */^ I'he first that turned their 
thoughts to mechanics.. were Eudoxus and Archytas. 2828 
Hutton J/a/ 4 . H. 239 Mechanics is the science of 

equilibrium and of motion. 2841 W. Spalding Italy <$• It. 
Isl. I. ii 3 Archimedes. .devoted the bestefibns of his skill 
in mechanics to the defence of his native town. 

't' 2 . //. Manual operations. Obs. rare”'^. 

272S Swift Gulliver iv. x, I shall not trouble the Reader 
with a particular Description of my own Mechanics; let it 
suffice to say, that m six Weeks Time. . I finished aSortof 
Indmn Canoo. 

Mechanism (me-kariiz’m). [ad. mod.L. mc- 
chanismus, f. Gr. liijxavf) M.\cniNE : see -Isir. Cf. 
F. m 4 canisme, Sp. mccanismo, P^. tiiuhanismo, It. 
vuccanismo ; also G. mcchanistmts (pi. mechanis- 
vun). Late Latin had mcchaitisma contrivance. 

The mod. L. word was chiefly used to denote the mechani- 
cal >truciure and action of xuture according to the CZartesian 
philosophy.) 

1. The structure, or mutual adaptation of parts, 
in a machine or anything comparable to a machine, 
■whether material or immaterial. (In early use 
chiefly with reference to natural objects.) 

2662 SriLuscFU Orig. Sacr. 111. $ 25. 401 To impute that 
rurc mcchauism of the works of.tuiturc to the blind and for- 


tuitous motion of some particles of matter? 1685 Boyle 
Eny. Notion Nat. 73 , 1 shall express, what I call'd General 
Nature, .by Cosmical Mechanism, that is, a Comprisal of all 
the Mechanical Affections (Figur^ Size, Motion, &c.) that 
belong to the matter of the great System of the Universe. 
2722 'Wollaston Relig. Nat. v. 200 He.. knows the make 
of their bodies, and all the mechanism and propen.sions of 
them. 1776 G* Campbell Philos. Rhet. (xSoi) I. 241 The 
wonderful mechanism of our mental irame, 1833 Ht. 
ilAUTiNEAU Briery Creek iv. 85 The mechanism of society 
thus reserhbles the mechanism of man'sarL 1854 Brewster 
More /i^<7»'/^£rxyxi.a56 The wonderful mechanisms ofanimal 
and vegetable life. 2853 Bain Senses tf Int. ii. i. § i The 
mechanism or anatomy of movement In the animal frame. 
2862 Darwxn Fertil. Orchids ill. 100 The mechanism of 
the flower. 2867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. iii. 96 The door 
was a marvel of mechanism. 

t b. In somewhat wider sense (see quot. I 75 .s)- 
1722 Spectator ^Q. 518 ? 8 The Contour of his Person, 
the ^lechanism of .his .Dress, detc.). 1725 Desaculxers 
Fires Intpr. 1 54 The whole Mechanism of it [viz. a chimney) 
will be easily understood by a sight of the Figures. 27SS 
Johnson, Mechanism^..a, Construction of parts depending 
on each. other in any complicated fabrick. 

2. concr. A system of mutually adapted parts 
working together mechanically or in .a .manner 
analogous to mechanical action; .a piece of ma- 
chinery; the machinery (AV. ory^.) by means of 
which some particular effect is produced. Also, 
machinery or mechanical appliances in general. 

a 2677 Hale /' rzwz. Oti^. Man. 1. n. 48 That Opinion that 
depresseth the natures of sensible Creatures below their just 
value. .rendring them no more but barely Mechanisms or 
Artificial Engins. 2758 Reid tr. Macqners Chym,\. 129 
This Is brought about by a mechanism to which we are 
strangers. 1802 Paley Nat. Thcol. xxiii. (ed. 2) 447 Mechan- 
ism is not itself power. Mechanism, without power, can do 
nothing. 1814 D. Stewart Hunt. Mind II. ii. § 2.^43 The 
wonderful mechanism of speech. 2822 1211S0N Set. efArtX. 
94 The part of the mechanism of a watch which .shows the 
hour of the day. 2876 A. B. Kennedy Renlemtx' Kinem. 
Machinery 47 A closed kiiiemaiic chain, of which one link 
is thus made stationary, is called a mechanism. 2879 St. 
George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 809 The vascular dilatation must 
lie considered as the result of the morbid condition of 
the mechanism of the circulation. 2885 tr. Lotze's Micro- 
cosmos J. II. iv. 232 The mind is not content to have con- 
nections of ideas imposed on it by the unechanism of per- 
ception and memory. 2903 Heywooo Music in Chttrehes 
7 Average choir boys cannot recite on a low-note without 
being liable to use the. .chest voice.. and the use of their 
lower mechanism Is usually accompanied with flatness. 

b. spec, in musical instruments* 

3825 Crosse York Festival 254 The admirable meclianlsm 
by which It [sc. an organ) was made available on this occa- 
sion. ■187X AMdgm. specif. Patents^ Mttsic 163 The in- 
vention consists in so arranging the mechanism of a flute 
that the closing of the C sharp and the B natural holes may 
be simultaneous by the action of the second finger. 1876 
Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. TermSy McchanistUi 
that part of an instrument which forms the connection 
between the player and the sound-producing portion* 

c. Kinematics. ‘ Aa ideal machine, a combina- 
tion of movable bodies constituting a machine, but 
considered only with regard to relative movements* 
(Webster 1897 ), 

+ 3, Mechanical action; 'action according to 
mechanick laws* (J.). Obs, 

2671 S, Parker De/, Ecct. Pol. 342 The Philosophy of a 
Phanatick being as intelligible by the Laws oi Jklecbanism, 
as the Motion of the Heart, and Circulation of the Bloud. 
2692 Bentley Boyle Lcct, 111.32 He acknowledges noiliing 
besides Matter and Motion; so that all that he can con- 
ceive to be tran?>mitted hither from the Stars, must needs be 
perform'd either by Mechanism or Accident. 2704 Norris 
Ideal IVofidix. ii.QoThemost that use ihemlmovementslaie 
utterly ignorant of the laws of mechanism and yet order their 
footing as artificially as the most skilful. 2732 Akbuthnot 
Aliments (1735) 34 After the Chyle has passed through the 
Lungs, Nature continues her usual Mechanism, to convert 
it into Animal Substances. 2748 Hartley Observ. Man i. 
iv. 500 The Mechanism or Necessity of human Actions, 
in Opposition to what ds generally termed .Free- will. 2794 
Sullivan Viexu Nat. IV, 5 Mecbaiiism has become a learned 
word. But, does it mean anymore than that. one particle 
of matieris impelled by another, ..and that still by another, 
until we come to the particle first moved ? 
t4. A contrivance, artifice. Obs. rare, 

2670 W, Clarke Nat. Hist. Nitre It is also a pretty 
ilechanism in Cookery, .which is this. Nitre giveth a Red 
Colour to Neats-Tongues, fetd] afiOS Evelyn -in Gutch 
Coll, Cur. I. 414 Ail their [the Jesuits') other raechanlsmes 
and arts having foil'd them. 

+ 5 . Mechanical operations; mecbanlcal art. Obs, 
2710 Steele Tatler Na 209 f 2 Painting is Eloquence 
and Poetry in Mechanism. 2736 Ainsworth Eat. Diet.. 
Talus.. who first invented the saw.. grew such an artist, 
that Daedalus fearing to be outdone in mechanism put him 
to death. 

1 6, The opinion that everything in the universe 
is produced by mechanical forces. Obs. 

1777 Priestley jl/'a//'. 4- Spir.iyq^Pt I. Introd.-s Ilicchan- 
ism is the undoubted consequence of materialism. 

7. Art. The mechanical e-xecution of a painting, 
sculpture, pieccof music, etc.; technique, (Opposed 
to style or expression.) 

28.13 Ruskin Mod. Paint, it, § 2. viL 94 noUy Canalctti's 
mechanism is wonderful. Prout's the rudest possible ; but 
there is not a grain of feeling in the one, and there is 
much in the other. 2860 Ibid. V. ix. viiu § 2. 282 [Teniers 
and Wouvermans) seem never to have painted indolcnily, 
but gave the purchaser his thorough money's worth of 
mechanism, 2876 Stainer & Barrett Diet, Mus, Tennsy 
.\Iechanisjir^ the ph^-slcal power of performance,^ as dis- 
tinguished from the intellect or taste which diiects lu 


b. ‘Mechanical* quality (of literature); the 
following of set methods for producing effect. 

2903 Ld. Rosebery in Daily News 27 Nov, 5/5 Lord 
Macaulay’s works, .are charged now with a certain amount 
of mannerism and a certain amount of mechanism, « 

Meclia 2 iist(.me'kanUt). £f.MECH.\A’-ic -(--ist.] 

1. t a. A mechanic, handicraftsman {obs.). b. 
One who constructs machinery ; a machinist. 

2606 J. King Serm. Sept. 32 They will turn. .Princes into 
mechanistes and artificers. 1718 J. Chamberlayne Relig. 
Philos, (1730) I, -x. § 17. 92 Adapted by Mechanists to other 
sort of uses.^ 2759 Johnson Rasselas vi, .Having seen what 
the mechanist had already performed, a 2761 Cawthorn 
Poems (1771) 200 Observing this .unlucky railer Was neither 
mechanist, nor taylor. 2806 Edin. Rei\ IX. 210 The me- 
chanist could have very little to do with the success of 
the play. 1853 Grote Greece 11. lxx.\ii. X. 664 He collected 
. .alrthe best engineers, mechanists, armourers, artisans, etc., 
i whom Sicily or Italy could furnish. 

2. One versed in mechanics ; a mechanician. 

2704 Norris Ideal World ii. ii. 90 Placing their bodies in 

the aptest postures for their preservation, such as the wisest 
mechanist cannot correct. 2751 Johnson Rambler No. 117 
F I The Mechanist will bealraid to assert. .the Possibility 
of tearing down Bulwarks with a Silkworm’s thread, a 1774 
Goldsm. Swv. Exp. Philos. (2776) I, 212 It is called by 
mechanists the center of gravity. 280^x0 Coleridge 
Friend (1865) 160 One state possesses chemists, mechanists, 
mechanics of all kinds, men of science, a 2822 Shelley 
De/, Poetry Pr. Wks. 1888 II. 28 Poets have been challenged 
to resign the civic crown to reasonersand mechanists. 

t 3. One who holds a mechanical theory of the 
universe. Obs. (Cf. Mechanic Ii. 4 .) 

2663 H, More Div. Dial. Characters, Cuphophron, A 
zealous. .Platonisc and Cartesian, or Mechanist. 
lUCecliailistic ^mekani*stik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] 
Of, pertaining to, or connected with mechanics or 
mechanism. Also, pertaining to or holding me- 
chanical theories in biology or philosophy. 

2884 Nature 21 Aug. 383^1 The series of curves of velocity 
given for different mechanistic combinations. 2893 Burdon- 
Sandersom in Athenxuvi 16 Sept. 375/2 The mechanistic 
view of the phenomena of life. 2904 lYestm. Gaz. 3 Dec, 
26/3 The mechanistic school. 

Itdeclianize (me’kansiz), v> [f. Mechan-ic-i- 
-IZE ; cf. obs. F* michaniser.l 

1. irajts. To make or render .mechanical ; to 
import or attribute a mechanical character -to; to 
bring -into a mechanical state or condition ; to work 
out the mechanical details of (a design, idea, etc,). 

2678 [implied in Mechanizing vbl. sb.\. 2704 Norris Ideal 
World It. ii. 99 God can so mechanize matter, as to make it 
capable of doing some things that [etc.], 2793 Coleridge 
Condones 32 A system of fundamental Reform will scarcely 
be effected by massacres mechanized into Revolution. 2831 
Carlyle Sart. Res. iii. iii, Cannot he. .mechanise them 
[sc. motives) to grind the other way? 1845 J* 

TINEAU Chr. Li/e (1867) 201 You cannot meclianize benevo- 
lence. 2870 Emerson «5- .?»///., Wf/ W ks. (Bohn) III. 

21 Raphael painis wisdom: Handel sings it,..Shakspeare 
writes it, ..Watt mechanizes it. 2879 Barikg-Gould Ger* 
many I. 127 He [the arlivan) is mechanised. 

2. hitr. {nonce-ztsesi) To work as a mechanic; to 
move mechanically, 

.1886 T. Hardy Mayor Casterhr. Rural mechanics 

too idle to mechanise, rural servants too rebellious to serve. 
1902 — Mother Mourns Poems 71 Why loosened X oldeu 
control here To mechanize skywards. 

Hence Sle'chanized///. a . ; Me'cliauizijig vhi. 
sb, (in quot. used attrib.) Also Me chaniza’tion, 
the action of'the verb Mechanize; Me’clianizer, 
one who mechanizes, a believer in mechanical order 
or system — Mechanist 3 . 

26^8 Cudworth Intelt, Syst, 1, iii. § 38. 175 .Some of the 
ancient religious atomists were also too much infected 
this mechanizing humour. 2823 Shelley Q. i^/ab 111. 180 A 
mechanized automaton. 2831 CARi.\'u:Sart. Res, ul v. Our 
European Mechanisers arc a sect of boundless dinuMon, 
activity, and-co-operaiive spirit. 2839 J. Sterling Essy 
etc. (1848) I. 297 'ihe mechanization of the mind. xS^/bid. 

393 Genius,, cannot be prevented by the hapmest mechaniza- 
tion of man. 2^ Lougin. Mag, Aug. 431 By force of con- 
scious and unconscious repetition of the phrase, it became 
mechanised. 

Mechauograpll (mil:a:‘njgraf). rare It- 

Gr. pT/xai'O’, machine + -GKAPH.J One 01 

a set of copies of a work of art, writing, etc. multi- 
plied bymechanical means. 

2885 in Cassells Encycl. Diet , ; and in recent Diets. 
USecbauOglrapllic (me'kantJgrm'fik), a, rare, 

[f. Gr. yii]Xo.vo-f pi; machine -h-GB.iTHIO.j 

1. Treating of mechanics. 

■2830 Maunder Treas. Knowl. r. > • r- 

'2. Pertaining to meclianography (Ogilvic SuppU 


MeclianOgrap]iy(mekanp-grafi). rare-^. [ad- 
mod.L. tnechanographiay i, Gr. 
machine : see -GUAPiiv.j The art of copying or 
reproducing a work of art or writing by mcclian-' 
ical means. Hence Meoliano'ffraplilst, one \uio 
practises this art. 

[i8z6 Elmes Diet. Fine Arts. MecJuinographfa.} 
Smart, s.v. Meehanie. Mechanop-aphy, is the art 0* 
laiing paintings by mcchanicaT means. 2847 
Mcchanographist. 

Mechanolo^ (mckanp-lod^i). rare, [h 
lirixavQ-y PVX®*'? machine -f -LOG V.] 'i’he science 
of, or a treatise on, machines or mechanism. 
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MECONOPHAGISM. 


1840 De Quincey Style Wks. 1859 XI, 194 The science of 
style, considered as a machine,.. might be called tliemecha* 
noiogy of style. 1S76 Dungcison Afed. Lcjtr.^ Mec/tano- 
logy, a description 01, or treatise on machines, or apparatus 
used in medicine or surgery. 

USecliailotlierapy (me^kanojje’rapi). Also in 
Lat. form -therapia. [ad. mod.L, type '*72ii’c/iano- 
therapia^ f. Gr, fiT])(^ca'o-y p.rjxo.i'r) machine + Bepamia 
healing.] ' Cure by mechanical means. 

1^0 in Syd. See. Lex. 2896 Allbutt's Syst. Alcd. I. 373 
The practice of ‘ mechano-therapy^ by manipulators usu- 
ally quite ignorant of medicine. 2901 IVestuu Gaz. i6 
May 2/1 The Zander Institute at Paris is the home of 
mechanotherapia, or cure by mechanical means. 

11 i^m^Jafi;, a. Also fem. m^chiaiite 

(m^jani). [Fr. See also Meschant.] Malicious, 
spiteful, wayward, worthless, wicked. 

2813 Bvrok 26 Nov. in Moore Lett. ^ yntls. (1850) I. 453 
She has much beauty,— just enough,— but is, I tmnk, me. 
chantc. 2^9 Thackeray Pendennh .xlvi, Mr. Pendennis 
was wiched, mSchant, perfectly abominable. 2865 ‘Ouida’ 
Strathmore I. ix. 245 That light, mlchante voice that had 
mocked him from the mask. 

Mechant, variant of Meschant Obs, 
SZeclxanur^y (me'kanwdgi). [As if ad. Gr. 
*ptTjx^yovpyiay 1. (xr]x^vo-y machine + Ipy-oi' 

work.] That branch of medianics which treats of 
moving machines. 1864 in Webster ; and in recent Diets. 
+ I^echa'tiou. Obs. rare—^. [ad. L. mcechd- 
iidn-eniyi. ntcechdri to commit adultery, f. mctchus^ 
a. Gr. adulterer.] Adultery. 

2656 Blount Gtossogr., MechaiioUy fornication, Whore- 
dom. strumpeting. 

lldeclie, obs. form of Match Much. 
Iffechef, obs. form o< Mischief sd,. 

Mechel, Meeher, etc. : see Mickle, Micher. 
Mechient, variant of Mkschant O&s. 

Meehil(^l, obs. forms of Mickle. 

Mechitarist : see !Mekhitarist, 

MCechlin (me*klm), a. and aA Forms: 5 
meighlyn, 7 mecklen, 8 imchlen. macklin, 
mechline, macklin, 8- mechlin. [The name 
of a town in Belgium, used attrib. and ellipt.'] 
fl, Mechlin black \ a black cloth made at Mechlin. 
2483 Wardr. Aec, in Grose Aniig. Rep, (2807) I. 62 ijpair 
of hosen made of.,broode meighlyn blac. 

2 . In full Mechlin lacex lace produced at Mechlin. 
^Mechlin craevat : a neckerchief made of Mechlin 
lace. Mechlin enibroicUry 1882). 

2609 Lond. Gaz. pAo. 3525/4 A Wastcoat and Holland 
Shin, both laced with Mecklen Lace. 2706 Farquhar Rc. 
cruiiing Officer \\\ i, Right Mechlin, by this light ! Where 
did you get this Lace? 27x4 Gay Aramiata, The Silver 
Knot o'erloolu the Mechlen Lace. 27x6 Pope Basset.t. gz 
With eastf beats his hlechlin Cravat moves. 2728 Young 
Loz'C o/Rame v. (ed. 2) 205 Mecklin the queen of lace. 2728 
Swift yrnL Mod, Lady Wks. 2751 Vll. 292 Fresh Matter 
for a World of Chat, Right Indian this, right Macklin that. 
2748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xxxiv, (1760) I. 265 His shirt 
which was of the finest cambric, edged with right Mechline. 
1865 Mrs. Pallissk Lace 31 All the laces of Flanders, with 
the exception of those of Brus<iels and the point double, were 
known at this period [1665I under the {teneral name of 
Mechlin. 2882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet, Needleioorky 
Afecklin Embroidery., a term applied to Mechlin Lace, as 
the thread that was inserted round the -outlines of that lace 
gave it somewhat the look of Embroidery. Ibid., Mechlin 
Lace .formed with a number of Bars crossing each 

other, with a circle or wheel ornamented with Picots in the 
centre of the space. 1888 Miss Braddon Fatal Three i. i, 
The flowing garment . . was to be changed presently for 
white satin and old Mechlin lace, 
i* Xffiecllloic (mfklou-ik), Chent. Obs, [f. Me- 
(coNiN) + Chlo(rike) + -ic.] Mecliloic acid: a 
crystallized acid produced by the action of chlorine 
gas on fused meconin. 

2836 J. M. Gully Magendids Formttl. (ed. 2) 35 Chlorine 
at the fudng point of meconine. .tiansforms it into an acid, 
to which the name of mechloic has been given. 2838 T. 
Thomson C/iem. Org. Bodies 103 Mechloic Acid was dis- 
covered by M. Couerbe. 2839 Penny Cyel. XV. 50/2. 

Meclilori'mc, a- = prec. 

1890 [see Meconin.] 

SlecllOacail (metjou-akan). Also 6 mechoi- 
cana, 7 mechoaebam, mechacan, mecbocan, 
mechoacauna, (mecoacan), 7-9 meehoachan. 
[Called from the Mexican province Mechoacan, 
(Hence often written with capital M.)] 

1 . The root of a Mexican species of bindweed, 
Ipomxa {Batatas) Jalapa^ formerly used in medi- 
cine as a purgative ; also, the plant itself. Also 
called "iUhite mechoacan. 

*577 Frampton Joy/utl Newes 23 b, The Mcdwacan is a 
Roote. .brought from a countrie. .called Mechoacan, 2594 
Blundevil Exerc. v. xi. (1636) 555 The chiefe Merchandizes 
that come from Mexicana..are these, Gold, Silver,.. the loot 
hlechoicanx 2597 Gerabde Herbal h. cccviiu 723 That 
plant. .called Mechoacan, or Bryonie of Mexico. Ibid.,T'ci& 
Bryonie, or Mechoacan of Peru groweth vp [etc.], 267a 
JossELYN He\v-Eng.Rarities^% Bnony of Peru. some take 
It for Mechoacaru 2676 T. Glover in Phit. Trans. XI. 630 
Here [Virginia] grow two Roots, which some Physicians 
judg, the one to be Turbith, the other ^Iechoacan. 2688 R. 
Holme Arjjioury ii. 95/2 Mech.ican of Peru . • groweth up 
like hops, by help of a pole. 1703 Dampier Voy,{.zT3.<pi HI. 
453 Mechoacan. A Sort of blush-coloured Bindweed, 1741 
Compl. Fam..piece i. i. 34 The Root of illechoacau. 2768 


W. LE^VIs Mai. Afed. (ed. 2) 37s Mechoacan scarcely 
yields one sixth part so much [resin] as jalap does. 2840 
Pereira Elem. Alai. Afed. ii. 893 The roots of .several others 
have been empldyed in medimne on account of their |}urga- 
live properties; as the root called Mecboacan...Their use 
is now obsolete. Expos, Lex., Alechoacanna, 

. .the plant mechoacan, 187a Schele de Verb American- 
isms 410 \Vild Potato Vine {Conaolvulvs pandnratus), also 
known by its Indian name of Mechoaeban, which grows in 
sandy soil all overthe United States. 2890 Soc. Lex.^ 
Mcciioacan, vjhite, same as Mechoacan. 

2 , With qualifying words, applied to various 
other plants of similar properties. 

2890 Syd, Soc. Lex. s. v., Black Afechoacatt, a synonym of 
Jalap. Grey Mechoacan, the root of [sic] longi- 

fiora. Mechoacan t*/ Canada, the root of Fhytolacca 
decandra, 

•f 3 . A purgative drug obtained from the roots of 
Jjtontsea {Batatas) ffialapa and other plants. Obs. 

2620 [see Kermes i]. 2626 Bacon Syha § 36 The Qualitie 
of tlie Medicine.. is. .of secret Malignity, and disagree- 
ment towards Mans Bodie..; As in Scammony, Me^oa- 
cham, Antimony, &c. 1681 tr. Witlid Rem. Med. IFks, 
Vocab., Mechoacan, a purging drug brought from the In« 
dies. 2768 \V. Lewis Afat. Med. (ed. 2) 375 The dose of the 
mechoacan in substance is from one dram to two or more. 

4. aitrib.,2y, mechoacan root \ f mechoacan -ale, 
a drink medicated with mechoacan; mechoacan 
jalap (see Jalap 2 ). 

1696 Salmon Fam.-Dict. 203 Spring and Fall purge with 
*Mecoacan-AIe. 2632 Sherwood s. v.. The (Indian) ♦Me- 
choacan root, Rhamindique. 1866 Treas. Bot, 727/1 
Mechoacan root. Batatas Jalapa. 

Mecistoceplialic (mfkirsttfisfftedik), a. [f. 
Gr. pLTitciaTOi longest -h head.] Longest- 

headed : applied by Huxley to skulls with the 
highest cephalic index (69 and under). 

1866 Huxley Preh. Rem. Caitkn. 115 Tiie large increase 
in the percentage of meco- and mecistocephallc skulK 

So II Mecistocd'phali (-si), .(A pi. [mod. Latin], 
men with mecistocephalic skulls. Hlecistoce'pha- 
lous a. — Mecistocephalic. Xtecistoce'phaly, 
the condition or quality of being mecistocephalic. 

zZ66 Huxley Preh. Rem. Caiihn. xtz There is every 
stage from brachlstocephaly to mecistocephaly to be met 
with between Switzerland and Scandlnavix 2878 Bartley 
tr, Topinards Anthrop. 11. iL 238 In Mr. Huxley’s system 
the terms themselves are altered. His mecUtocephali are 
69 and under. 1890 Syd, Soc. Lex,, Mccistocephalous, 
Meet (mek). [a. Du. mik forked stick.] 

1867 Smyth SailoPs IVord-bk., Aleck, a notched staff in 
a whale-boat on which the harpoon rests. 

Meclcelian (mekrlian), a, Altai, [f. Meckel 
+ -lAF.] The designation of certain structures dis- 
covered byJ.F. Meckel (1714-74), or his grandson 
J. F. Meckel (1781-1833). Meckeltan arch, bar, 
cartilage^ rod: the cartilaginous rod or bar which 
is temporarily developed in the mandibular arch 
of the feetus. Meckeltan ganglion, thespbeno-pala- 
tine ganglion. 

Alore commonly these structures are known as ATcckeVs 
arch, cartilage, ganglion, etc. 

[2836-9 Todd’s Cycl. Anal. II.2Z5/1 The ganglion..bas 
also received the title of AieckeCs gattglu)ju\ 1858 Huxley 
in Proc, Roy.SoC. IX, 397 The Meckelian cartilage. [2864 
Quaids Anat. (ed. 7)1.^ The remaining part. .is named 
Meckel's cartilage after its first describer.J 2890 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Meckelian bar. 1890 Century DicU, Meckelian gang’ 
lion, rod, etc. 

Meckonynge, obs. form of Meekening. 
Mecklin, obs. form of Mechun. 

Mecnesse, obs. form of Meekness. 
Mecocephalic (m».ki7jsriae*lik)> a. [L Gr. 
/t^Koy length ^K^ipaKij head.] = Dolichocephalic. 

1866 [see Mecistocephalic). 

Mecock(e, variant forms of Meacock Obs. 
Mecodont (mrki7d^?nt), a. [f. Gr. ftij/eo-s length 
+ oSovT-, 65 ous tooth.] Having long teeth. 

187s Huxley in Encyci.Brit. I. 760/2 This *mecodont* 
arrangement is strikingly exemplified by SaJamandra 
maculosa, 

Mec0graplly(m7kf)-grafi). rare. [f. Gr. / x^ko-s 
length + -GBAPHt.J f a. (See quot. 1603.) 06s. b. 
(Seequot. 1S90.) 

1603 (tit/e) The Alecographie o/ ye ‘Loadstone [tr. Nau- 
tonnier Mecographie de f Eymanth tat is to say ane De- 
scription of the lenthes or longitudes, quhtkis ar fon be ye 
observations of ye loadstone. 2890 Soc. Lex., Meco- 
graphy, the graphic investigatioa of the dimensions and 
weight of the body, 

SSecometei? (mrTcp-mFtaj), [f. Gr, fiijKo-s 
length -f -METEB, after F. miconiktre^ An instru- 
ment for measuring length ; spec, a graduated in- 
strument for measuring the length of new-born 
infants, used at the Hospice de la Matemite, Paris. 

285s Dukclison Afed. Lex. led. iz) Afecometer. 2B67 De 
hlORGAN in Athenxnsn 29 Jan, 89 In fact, he did his very 
best to get larger * mercy And he shall have it ; and at a 
length which will content him, unless his mecometer be an 
: insatiable apparatus. 

t lUeCO'metry. 06s. rare. [f. Gr. fiijaas length 
+ -METKY.] Measurement of length. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. a uj b. To be certified, either of the 
! length, perimetry, or distance lineal! L. Is called Mecomelrie. 
i6t8 AI. Htppan. xxxviti. 2x7 Howcan a man..learne 

the knowledge of Mechometry, whereby lengths and dis- 
tances are measured, if not [etc.]. 


Hffeconate (mrktTm^t). Chem, Earlier mecoui- 
ate. [f. MECON-IC+ -ATE.] A salt of meconic acid. 

1833 Land. «5* Edinb, Philos. Mag. II. 156 These crystals 
are brownish, and consist of meconine, meconiates, and other 
substances. 2836 J. M. Gully Afagendte's Fomiul. (ed. 2) 
38 To separate the meconate of lime. 2874 Garrod & 
Ba.xter Afat. AlciL (iSSo) 192 The meconate and lactate of 
morphia and codeia. 

T liXeco^nia. Chem. Obs, [f. Gr, yxiKojv poppy 
-I--IA.J = Meconin. 

2836 Brande Chem. (ed. 4) 1019 Meconla. ThLs sub- 
stance was discovered by Dublanc and Couerbe, Ibid.Th^ 
quantity of mecunia in opium is so small, that [etc.]. 

Til£eC01xial imfkou*nial), a. Alcd, [f. Meconi- 
-UM -h -AL.j ‘ Pertaining to, or due to, meconium ; 
as, meconial colic' (Webster Stippl, 1902). 

Meconiasin : see Meconisin. 


Iffeconic (m/kynik), a. Chem. [f. Gr. ptrifcoov 
poppy -h-ic.j Aleconic acid: a white crystalline 
acid obtained from opium. So meconic ether. 

2829 J. G. Children Chun, Anal, orji Meconic acid is 
obtained from opium. 2865 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 861 
Meconic Ethers. 2884 Bower &: Scott De Bary's Phaner. 
184 Morpbin combined with meconic acid in opium. 

SdeCOnidine [mfkp nidin). Chem. Also -in. 
[f. Gr. uriKtuv poppy i -id- + -ine 5 : cf. qtiinidtne^ 
An amorphous alkaloid found in opium; dis- 
covered by Plesse in 1S70. 

1872 Watts tr. Gmelids Hajidbh. Chem. XVIIL 199 
hi econidine... Contained in the aqueous extract of opium. 

OMeCOHidium (mfkfjni'dmm). pi. -ics. [mod. 
L., as if ad. Gr. ^pLijicuvihov, dim. of pcqKOJv poppy. 

For the reason for the name see quot. 1871 ; the dim. ter- 
mination was suggested hy gonutium, blastidixim, etc.] 

One of the fixed medusoid buds produced by 
certain Hydroids, which contain the reproductive 
elements ; a gonophore. 

2849 Allman in Ann. Nat. Hist. Ser. in. IV. 137 The 
extra-capsular medusiform sporosacs <t meconidia ’] of Lao- 
medea. 2871 — GymttabL Hydroids Introd. 26 Meconidium, 
peculiar sporosacs, somewhat resembling a poppycapsule in 
form. 2884 Riverside Hat. Hist. (2888) 1. 85 The cavity 
of the blastostyle is directly continuous with a central cavity 
in this meconidium. 

Iffieconin (mrk^nin). Chem. Also -ine. [ad. 
F. miconine, f. Gr. fxrjKQjy poppy : see -in !.] A 
while, crystalline, neutral compound existing in 
opium, regarded as an anhydride of meconic acid. 
Cf. Meconia. 

2833 Lend. 4- Edin. Philos. Alag. II. 256 Meconine was 
discovered in opium, by M. Couerbe in 1830. 2874 Garrod 
£: Baxter Alai. Med. 202 Meconine or Oplanyl acts on 
man as a mild hypnotic. 2690 Syd. Soc. I.e.v., Afeconin 
resin^ a resin which falls on the addition of water to the 
chlonne-holdiog fluid from which mechlorinicacid has been 
obtained. 

Meconioid (mfkOT-niioid), a. Med. [f. Me- 
CONIOM + -OID.] Resembling, of the nature of, 
pertaining to, or obtained from meconium. 

1S56 in Mavne Expos. Lex. s. v. Mccouioides. 
Jldeconisin tmrlcp'nisin). Chem. Also -iasin. 
[Arbitrarily varied from Meconin.] (See quots.) 

1887 Brunton PharmacoL (ed. 3) § 5. xxxi. 846 The 
neutral substances [in opium] are meconin and meconiasin. 
2890 Billings A'<z/. Afed. Diet. II. 222 MeconisinCgHioOz- 
A cr^'stallizable neutral principle discovered in opium by 
T. and H. Smith (2878;. 

11 Iileconiusn (m«ki?^iimDm). [L. meconinm 
(Pliny), a. Gr. pltjkojviov {in senses i and 2 below), 
f. fi^KQjy poppy.] 

f 1 . The inspissated juice of the poppy ; opium. 

160X Holland Pliny II. 63 . i6ax tr. lyUlis' Rem. Afed. 
Wks. Vocab., Afeconium, the juice of the leaves and heads 
of poppy. 1783 JuSTAMOND tr. RaynaCs Hist. Indus II. 
147 The meconium, or common opium is prepared by press- 
ing th^oppy heads that have been already cut 1804 Afed. 
Jrnl. All. 470 Meconium or poppies, — For excessive fluxes, 
and pains in the uterus. 

2 . The dark excrementitious substance in the large 
intestines of the foetus; hence, the first fieces ofa 
new-born infant. 


2706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 2732 Arbuthnot Rules of 
Diet in Ailments, etc. 404 All of them [sc. new-born Infants] 
have a Meconium, or sort of dark colour’d Excrement in the 
BoweK 1899 Cac-nsy tr. faksch's Clin. Diagn. (ed- 4) 344 
The term ‘ meconium * is applied to the substance discharged 
from the rectum of the child immediately after birth. 

3 . But. The faeces of an insect just transformed 
from the pupa. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Arts VII. 231 The elasticity of the silk, 
as the moths creejJ through, has the effect of pressing out a 
kind of red meconium. zZ^xti Century Diet. , 

4. ‘ Applied to the black pigment of the choroid 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S90). 

iHeconology (m/k^np'ldd^i). rare'^’*. [ad. 
mod.L. meconologia, f. Gr. poppy + 'OLoct.J 

A treatise on the poppy or opium. . 

[1693 tr. BUncarA Phys. Did. (ed. 2), 
sCTiption of Opium.] xy.i Bajlby, . jioooxoio^. 
orl*rcatUe of Opium. iBs6M>.y!ieExpoi.Lex. Meomolosta, 
..mecono)og>’. [In recent Diets.] • .i/.V 

MeconopLagisiu 

[f. Gr. fiijxfyio)-, poppy + <^‘5 

+ -last.] Opium-eaUDg. So Mecono-phagist, an 

+ AVuro/. VII. 363 Tht douth of the paticut 
bei^ attributed to causes which arc supposed to be discou- 
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nected from the meconophagism. Jhid, 471 If they happen 
to find >olace in opium readily, they become mecono- 
phagists. *393 Dunglisos Med, Diet. (ed. 31) Mccoruh 
/ha^imi, opium-eating. 

11 Meoonopsis (mfkonp'psis). Bol. [modX., 
f. Gr. ii^Koiv poppy + ojtis appearance.] A genus 
of plants of the N.O. Papaveractse , ; also, a plant 
of this genus. 

1836 Loudon Eiicycl, Plants 462 Welsh hleconopsis. 1903 
tVest/n. Gas. ^an. g/iThe remarkable meconopsis recently 
sent from the Thibetan highlands. 

■h Mecop. 06s, [a. Flem. meiop, f. *inen = MDu. 
niaan, G. niohn poppy + hop head.] The poppy. 
c 1481 Canton Dialogncs 20/ir Oyle of mecop. 
t jffecuTjalist. Obs. [f.latc Heb./«'^tri 5 ^a/what 
is received, pa. pple. of qibbcl to receive (whence 
Cabbala) + -isi.] ? One versed in Jewish traditions. 

1653 R. Sanders Physiopu 202 By searching into the 
ancient Cabalists, hlecubahsts, and Alassorets, I find [etc.]. 

Mecul(le, obs. forms of Mickle. 

Med, obs. form of Me.vd, Meed. 

Medsewart, variant of Meadwobt. 

'Medagle, Medaglion, laedaiUon, . obs. ff. 
Medal sb., Medallion sb. 

Medal (medal), sb. Forms : 6-7 inedaill(e, 

7 medall, -ull, meddal(l, medaile, -al, 7- 
medal. Also 7 medagle, pi. -glies. [a. F. 
mldaille (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. meilaglia 
= OF. tneaille, mailU (see Mail ri.‘l),Sp. viedalla, 
Pg. medalha-.— Coxa. Rom. popular 

L. type *iuetallea, f. melallitm Metal sb. In early 
Rom. use the word meant a coin of minute value ; 
cf. Mail sb.^ 

The Rom. word passed into OHG. as viedUla, rendering 
the Latin as\ in hiHG. medile^ uiedele occurs for (the 
widow*.*.) mite. Mod. G. has adopted the Fr. word as 
medailU ; so also Du., Da. medaii/e^ Sw. inedalj^ 

' 1 * 1 . A metal disk bearing a figure or an inscrip- 
tion. used as a charm or trinket. Obs, 

<11586 Arcadia 111.(1508)342 He gaue Dametas 

certaine Medaillcs of gold hee nad long kept about him. 
x6xx Shaks. Wint, T» i. it. 307 He that weares her like her 
MeduU, hanging About his neck, x6^ Howell For, Trav. 
(.■\rb.) 36 Lewis. .had. .an humour of his own, to weare in 
his bat a Medaiile of Lead. 1674 Brevint Haul at Eiidor 
350 Any Meddal when rightly consecrated can do as much. 
2 . A piece of metal, usually in the form of a 
coin, struck or cast with an inscription, a head or 
effigy of a person, or other device or figure to com- 
memorate a person, action, or event; also as a 
distinction awarded to a soldier, etc. for a heroic 
deed or other service rendered to a country, etc. 
In collectors* use, extended to include coins pos- 
sessing artistic or liistorlcal interest. 

x6sx COTCR., Manieur de sahUt a Moulder, or caster of 
iHedalls, or prizes in sand. 1647^ Clarendos- Hiit, Feb. 
j. § xxg He. -had a rare Collection of the most curious 
Medals. 1658 W, Burtok /tin, Anton. 142 The Coyns and 
medaglics of all the Emperours. 1709 Sti'Ele Tatler 
Ho. 65 P2 Medals had been struck for our General's Be- 
haviour, 17x2 Swift Let, £n^, Tongne Wks. 1751 IV, 
356 If any such persons were above ISloney,. ,a Medal, or 
some mark of distinction, would do full os well. X756-7 tr. 
Kcyslcr's Trav. (1760) I. 285 The king had formerly a very 
valuable collection of medals. 18x3 Gen. Order 7 Oct. in 
Loud. Caz. 9 Oct., One Medal only shall be borne by each 
Officer. 1839 Alison Hist. A'wnT/Jc (1849-50) VIII. liii. § 50. 
447 Two medals were unanimously voted to record the me- 
morable acts of Bayonne.^ *899^ Wesint. Gaz. 1 June 7/1 
The members of the I^Iisston will be decorated with com- 
memoration medals. 

b. As a reward for merit, or for proficiency, 
skill, or excellence in any art or subject. 

•X75X Berkeley Let. to Arc/tdait nliov., Wks. 1871 IV. 
329 Gold medals for encouraging ihe study of Greek. x33g 
yruL Gcog, Soc, IX. p. tx, The gold medals, awarded re-' 
s^ciivcly to Dr. RuppelU.and Mr. Thomas Simpson. xSga 
Field 16 .^pr. 573 /a .-^ftcr the match the Alayor. .presented’ 
the cup and medals to the winning team. 1904 Athenxnni 
24 Dec. 880/3 An engraved silver medal awarded by the 
Plymouth Independent Rangers.. for ‘skill at arms 
1 3. in various uses : An image, representa- 
tion (cf Model j^.) ; something beyond the com- 
mon run (as a medal compared with current coin). 
Medals of creation : a rhetorical terra applied to 
fossils, as commemorating events in the history of 
the globe (cf, quot. 176S s-v. Medallic). 

*xi6i3 Overduuy Characters^ Wks. (1856) 155 It 

l.a prison] comes to be a perfect medall of the iron age, 
sithence nothing but gingling of keyes, rattling of shackles, 
. .arc here to he heard. 1653 H. Moiik Antid. Ath. i. si. 
(1712) 36 This little Meddal 01 God, the Soul of Man. X656 
Artif. Handsam. 129 Neither the wit^noc longue. .can be 
a mint capable to coync the least farthing sin, much less so 
large a piece and medaile as this man pretends to make of 
.any helping oar complexion. X751 Kakl Ourebv Remarks 
Stvi/l (1752) 165 As their letters were not intended for the 
public, perhaps I was unrea'jonable in looking for medals, 
and not being contented with the common cunent species. 
X804 P.VHKINSON Org. Rem, I. 7 The illu>trious Bcrgmann 
elegantly describes fossils as the medals of creation. 2844 
MANTiiLL(//V/tf) Medals ofCrcation. 

b. -Phrases, t 'd'he snedal is reversing [cf. Fr. 
la tnidailU est renver5ee\ : things or events are 
cltanging for the worse. The reverse of the viedal : 
ihc other side of the question, 

1641 Evelyn Diary aS June, The mcdaHl was reversing, 
and cur calamities were but yet in their infancy. 2690 


Dialogue betw, Francesco &c., HarJ, Mtsc. (Park) IX. 45s 
To show you the reverse of the medal. Is it not a pity 
that [etc.]. 1868 Grant Duff Pol, Sura. 195 Then for the 
reverse of the medal, yon have Mr. Chriaiie's Notes on 
Brazilian Questions. 

4 . attrib, and Comb,, as viedal-casiing^ -httnler, 
-himling, 'inscription, •monger, -striker^ ’tract; 
medal-cup, *a drinking vessel of metal, usually 
of silver, in which coins or medallions are incrusted 
and form a part of the decoration * {Cent. Diet. 
1890); medal-machine (see qnot.) ; medal-play 
Golf, play in which the score is reckoned by count- 
ing the number of strokes taken to complete a rpund 
by each side {Cent, Diet. 1890) ; medal-tankard. 
~ medal’Ctip \ ibid.). 

1^7 Ld. Lindsay C/rr, Art I. p. cclx, A complete classifi- 
cation should include artists, .in ‘'medaheasting, gem and 
seal-cutting [etc.]. 1893 Brit. yrnt. Phoiog. XL. 79s The 
army of exhibition and *^medal-hunters. 290a L. S, Amery 
etc, ‘ Times ' Hist. War II. 26 It (rc.‘ fighting against in- 
ferior foes) conduces to .. *medal-hunung. 1658 Sir T. 
Browne Hydriot, i. (1736) 12 As testified by History and 
*.MedaMnscription yet e.xtant. 1875 Knight Diet, Mech. 
X4i8/r * MedaLmachinet ^ machine for making copies of 
medals and raised or sunk works on a scale larger or smaller 
than the original. 2764 Foote Patron i. (1781) 10 What, old 
Martin, the *medal-monger?. . Martin ! why he Hkes no heads 
but upon coins. 2899 West/n. Caz. 27 Sept. 4/3 In *medal 
play a player who drives from outside the teelng-ground is 
to be disqualified. 2872 Symonds Jntrod. Study Dante 185 
No ‘‘medal-striker ever made his outlines sharper or his 
shadows deeper. X7X6M, DAViF-sriMr/i. HI. 73 Great 
Brittain has produc'd the fewest of *Medal-Tracls and Nu- 
mismatical Collectors. 

SSedal (me'dal), t). [f. Medal irans. To 
decorate or honour with a medal; to confer a medal 
upon as a mark of distinction. 

282a Byron Let. to Scott 4 Itlay, He was medalled. x 85 o 
Thackeray Round. Papers, Nil nisi Bonum (1899) 174 
Irving went home medalled by the King, xgoo Nation 
(N. Y.) 4 Oct. 269/2 It would have been much more to the 
point, anyway, bad he (Herr Menzel] exhibited and been 
medalled (at the Paris Exhibition) as illustrator. 

lUCedalet (medalet). Also medallet. [f. 
Medal sb. f -et.] A small or diminutive medal ; 
also applied to small medals bearing the figures of 
saints, worn by Rom.Tn Catholics. 

1789 Pinkerton Ess. Medals I. xiih 227 , 1 shall beg leave 
to give this class the appellation of medalets. 2799 J. Con- 
DRR [title), An Arrangement of Provincial Coins, Tokens, 
and ^ledaiets, 2^7 W. C, Hazlitt hour Generations II. 
237 A mcdaletwtth the three sisters of Napoleon as the 
Three Graces. 

Medallary (me-dalari). rare-'', [f. Medal 
+ -ABY ■•] A collection or set of medals. 

x88a R, F. Burton in AihensuutTZ }nn. 125/2 The medal- 
lary struck for the ter-centenary festival. 

Medalled (me*dal*d ),///. a. [f. Medal v, + 
-ED I.] Adorned, furnished, or decorated with a 
medal. Of a picture, etc. : For which a medal 
has been awarded. 

2857 Emerson May’day (1867) 25 The high*school and 
medalled boy. i88g Pali Mall G. 23 Oct. 1/3 There has 
been a good deal of in.feeling..in regard to affixing to 
‘ medalled ’ pictures the labels explanatory of the nature of 
the award, 1900 Ck. Times 2 Feb. 136/4, I communicated j 
over seventy around a tent.. this morning, from medalled I 
general to private Atkins. 

DflCedailic (medce-lik), a. [f. Medal sb. + -ic.] 

1 . Pertaining or relating to, characteristic of, or 
of the nature of a medal ; represented on a medal. 

270* Addison Dial. Medals i. (1766) 13, I am afraid you ' 
will never be able, with all your Medallic eloquence, to [etc.). 
2768 A. Catcott Treat. Deluge 407 Neither do the fossil 
reliquio: of plants and animals., yield in elegancy and exact- 
ness to medalic inMgnaturcs. 1778 Pennant Tour IPales 
(1S83) 1 . 17 In the libiary is a. numerous collection of books 
, . which comprehend ihe medallic history. 2876 Humphreys 
Coin-coll. Man. xxvi. 396 We have modern examples of 
medallic caricatures. \^$Atherueuin x Aug. 249/3 Recent 
productions of medallic art. 

2. Resembling a medal.. 

2806 Harwood Lichjteld Small med.aUic tokens.. have 
been stamped. 1873 Jevons Money viL 63 Such medallic 
coins would become the most durable memorials. 

Medallically (raed»*likaU), adV. [f. Medal- 
lic + -AL + -LY^.] Hy the evidence of medals. 

1S42 De Qui.vcey Pagan Oracles Wks. 1858 VIII. 180 
Which. .historically and medalllcally can be demonstrated 
to have availed (etc.). 

Medallion (midae'lyon), sb. Also 7-8 meda- 
(ff)lion, S medaiUon. [a. F. midaillon, ad. It. 
Diedaglione, augmentative of medaglia Medal 

1 . A large medal. 

Erroneously explained in Blount ^ 4 rjz<r^. 2661 as ' alitlle 
medal', after Cotgrave's erroneous rendering oi m/daitlon. 

2658 Sir T. Bro\vnc Card. Cyrus ii. Hydriot, etc. 41 In 
this figure the sitting gods and goddesses are drawn in 
ined.alls and medaHions. 1702 W. Wotton Hist. Rome 253 
Morellius produces a beautiful Medaclion of Coinmodus. 
>799 G. Smi ni Laboratory II, 13 The farge sort, which are 
called medallions, arc but seldom struck, except Intended 
for particular presents, 2876 Huxipiireys Coin.coll, Man. 

VL 57 Of the fine>t epoch (of Syracusan coins) the celebrated 
and highly prized medallions, bearing the liead of Ceres or 
Proserpine are the most remarkable. 

2 . Anything resembling this ; applied to various 
objects resembling a large medal, in decorative 
work, as a tablet or panel usually of an oval or 
circular shape, bearing objects or figures in relief; 


a portrait ; also a decorative design resembling 
a panel or tablet, as in- a carpet, a window, or 
title-page of a book, etc. 

2762-72 H. Walpole Veriue's Atued. Paint. (1786) 1 , 277 
A medalion of him in marble. 2768 Boswell Corsica (ed.2) 
373 Le Brun. .has given this story as a medaiUon on one of 
the compartments of the great gallery at Versailles. 2849 
Guardian^ Nov, 733/2 The tympanum. .is filled whh^. 
window, and internally with two medallions. i86a 
Internat. Exhib. II.xxx. 9 Circular incised group, on stone 
— a replica of one of the medallions for the pavement of 
Lichfield Cathedral. 

3 . fl//r/^.and Comb., medallion figure, machine, 
portrait, size; medallicn carpet, a carpet con- 
taining a large prominent central design or figure 
{Cent. Diet. 1890) ; medallion pattern, ‘ a 
design for the oinamentalion of a surface of which 
a medallion or medallions form an important part* 
{Ibid.') ; medallion •window (see quot.), 

2873 W. M^Ilwraith Guide Wigiovnishire 56 A circular 
“medallion figur^ 2859 Handbk. Turning p. xxiii, The 
“medallion machine requires much labour and very expen- 
sive apparatus. 2902 Eliz. L. Banks N euspaper Girl 292 
He gave me a •medallion portrait of himself. 1774 J, Bry- 
ant j^//«>/, II. 231 (These coins) were of brass, and of the 
•medaglion size. 1847 C. Winston Inq. Anc. Glass Paint. 
I. 32 •Medallion windows.. are principally filled with me- 
dallions, or panels, containing coloured pictures. 

Medallion (m/clK-lyan), V. [f. ilEDAi.Lioif 
sb.^ trans. To ornament with medallions, or to 
make to resemble a medallion. 

2862 Neale Notes Dalmatia etc. 81 On the vertex of 
the arch is our Lord’s monogram, also medallioned and 
surrounded by acanthus leaves. 2893 Daily Nro }5 q K^r.. 
5/3 'i’he invitation and the portraits (of an invitation card) 
are medallioned upon a coloured ground. 

Hence MedaTlioned///. a, 

x8S8 Athenxum 22 Apr. 503/t An elaborate medallioned 
title-page of birds, by Mr. J. G. Millais. 

Medallionist (mfdiE’lyanist). [f. Medallion 
sb, -3ST.] A worker of medallions. 

289a Sat, Rev. 1 5 Oct. 435/2 Mr. Woolner, R. A., a sculptor, 
especially a medallionist. 2894 J. M. Gr.ay y. <5- W. Tassle 
60 note, James Tassie, the Glasgow MedallionisL 
Medallist (me'dalist). Also medalist, [f. 
Medal sb. + -ist.] 

1 . One who is skilled or interested in medals. 

2682 Wheler yourn. Greece m. 282 This is a Medal 

hath been valued much by the ^Iedalists beyond the Seas. 
2828 Scott yml. (1890) II. 135 The Gener.M is a medallist, 
and entertains an opinion that the bonnet-piece of James V, 
is the work of some Scottish artist who died young. 

2 . An engraver, designer, or maker of medals. 

2756-7 tr. Keysleds Trav, (1760) II. 249 The Pretender 

had a medal struck on this occasion, by Hamerani, the 
pope's medalist. 184^9 Macaui.ay Hist, Eng» vil. (ed. 

Jl. 160 Sculptors, painters, and medallists exerted their 
utmost skill in the work of transmitting his features to pos- 
terity. 2852 in illustr. Land. Neios 5 Aug. (1854) 119/2 
Medallist and medal-maker. 2885 Athenxum 24 Feb. 220 
The medalists of the Renaissance. 

3. A recipient of a medal awarded for merit. 
Also in parasynthetic derivalives asgold medallist, 

2797 Cainbr. Unw. Calendar 214 List of Medallists from 
their first Institution to the present Time. 1864 Q. yrnl. 
Set. 1 . 211 The Gold Medallists of the Science and Art De- 
partment. 2898 Rider Haggard Dr. Theme g, I was gold 
medallist of my year. 

Medallize (me’dalaiz), V. rare. [f. Medal jA 
+ -1ZK.] trans. fa. To illustrate by reference to 
medals {obs.'). b. To represent on a medal. 

2716 M. DaviesWM^w. 111.7s The History of Julius 
Ca;sar has been also l^Iedaliz'd by Air, lAbbe de Camps. 
x88a Mag. Art 221 Mr, LegroshasaUo mcdallised Mr. Con- 
stantine lonides, and medals of John Idill, Carlyle, and 
Robert Browning, are expected from him very shortly. 
Medallurgy (me’dalwd^i). Also medalurgy. 
[f. Medal sb. 7- -urgy, after 1 \Ietallukoy.] The 
art of designing and striking or engraving medals. 

2842 Brands Diet. Set. etc., Medallurgy.., the art of 
making and striking medals and coins. (In recent Diets.] 

II Medano (m^'dani?). [Sp. mldauo.2 ‘A hill 
of pure sand ; a dune* (iF’ebster's Suppl. 1902). 

1852 Bollaekt in yml. Cecg. Soc. XXI. loi In the>c 
desert plains (of Peru] may be seen the *Mcdano<‘, or 
moving semicircular sand-hills. 2897 Ceogr. yrnl. IX. 307, 
The barchancs, or, as wc call them, medanos. 

Medein, -C3^(e, etc,, obs. ff. Medicine, etc. 
Meddar, obs. form of Madder sb.- 
1689 Farewell Irish Hudibras 79 A l^feddar .. ''^hich 
tho 'iwas reckon’d hut a small one, Coniain’d Three halh» 
of a whole Gallon. Ibid, 82. 

M0ddBl(l, -er, obs. ff. Meddle, Medl.vb. 
Meddernex : see Medbinack. 

Meddes, Meddick, obs. ff. Midst, Medick. 
t Me-ddle, Obs. rare. [f. Meddle i/.] The 
action, or an act, of meddling or interfering. 

1600 W.AVatso:. Dctacordott (1602) 338 'fbe priests menu 
more fauour at tJic ciuill magistrates liands. tlian they line 
Jesuits] could find. Licausc they had cieered thcmsclucs ot 
all state meddles. (i8«4 Eakl Dekdv in Hansard /'u''/. free. 
Ser. III. CLXXlll. aS The foreign policy of the noble Lari, 

. . may he summed up in two short homciy but expressive 
words — * meddle and muddle *.J 

iBIeddle (me'd'l), v. Forms: 4-7 niodlo, 4-5 
luodolo, 4-O medol, 5-6 modoll, moddol, raod- 
yll,o, tnedul(l, 5 modill, modyl, 0 roeddoll, 
moddyl(l, middlo, Se. mydlo, 8 i'r. mldlo, 4- 
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meddle, [a, OF. medler^ mesdhr^ a variant (with 
euphonic insertion of d between s and a liquid : see 
the parallel instances cited under Isle) of OF. 
meshr = Pr. ineschy, Sp. inezcJar^ It. mescolare, 
meschiare, popular L. *jniscnldre, f. 

L. miscere to mix. Cf. Mell z'.] 
i*L irans. To mix, mingle; to combine, blend, 
intersperse ; esp, to mix (one thing) wilh (another), 
or (two or more things) iogeiher* Also const. 
among^ in, io, Obs, , 

<1x325 Prose Psalter Ixxiv. (Ixxv.j 7 Grace ys in he 
honde of our Lord fui of sharpenes medelcd wy]f 
1362 Langl. P, pi, a. X. 3 Of Erhe and Eir hit is mad 
I-medelet to-gedere. 01375 ?Hyltom Mixed Li/e (MS. 
Vernon) in Hojupole's Wks. (ed. Horstm.) 1 . 267 Thow schalt 
medle he werkes of actif lyf wih gostly werkes of contem- 
platyf lyf, and ben dost bou wel. c 1385 Chaucer L, G, /K 
874 Thtsbe (Fairf. MS.), And how she wepe of teres ful his 
wounde, How medelelh she his blood with her compleynte, 
c 1400 Maundev. (1839) vii. 76 It is a Roche of white Colour, 
and a lytille medled with red. Myrr,our Ladye 

22 They are also hlamefull that..medel other prayers, or 
other besynes with these holy houres. i486 Bk, St. Albans 
B vj b, Medill the blode of the pecoke among the poudre. 
1563 T. Gale Antidat. ri. 86 He shall in his daylye drynke 
meddle three or foure droppes of the same. 1572 Mascall 
Plant, tj- Graff, vii, 45 If ye do then meddle about eache nee 
of good fat earth or dung, ,,it shall be good. i6ox Holland 
Pliny II. 438 Take the ashes of 3 frogs. .meddle them with 
hony. X627 Bp. Hall Heav. upon Earth xi, Thy prosperity 
Is Idle and ill spent if it be not medled with such forecasting 
..thoughts. 1658 tr. Porta's Nat, Magic j. iJi. 4 The 
Elements, .are all changed, everyone of them being more 
or less medled with one another. 

fb. To mix (wares) fraudulently. Ohs, 

X393 Langl. P. C. vii. 260 Ich haue .. Meddled my 
marchaundise, and mad a good moustre; The werst lay 
with-ynne. 1463-4 Rolls 0/ Pavlt V, 501/2 That noo per- 
sona .. medell, or put in or uppon the same Cloth, . . eny 
Lambes woUe. <11500 in Arnolde C/iron, Fiijb/i Where 
as marchauntis haue vsed moche false pakyng of ther wood 
mediyng better w* y* worse, 1622 Bp Andrewes Sernu 
(1629) 23Z Thus doth he medle his cbaffe ; mold in bis 
soure levin into Christ's nooa eonspersio. 

+ c. To prepare by mi.xing. Ohs, 

1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. iv. 95 (Camb. MS.) Cirtes... 
medleih to hire newe gestes drynkes. .maked with enchaunt- 
mentz. 138* Wyclip Rev, xvid. 6 In the drinke that she 
medlide [vulg. mhcuii\ to 30U, menge 30 double to hir. 

f 2. inir, for reji. Of things : To mingle, com- 
bine. Also reji, Obs, 

ex3x5 Shoreham Poems i. 760 CpaC sacrement] ne defib 
naujt, ase bymete WybbV*^® fleschmedlyb. 1384 Chaucer 
H, Fame nr. 20x2 We (re. a lesing and a soth*$awe] wil 
medle us eche with other. That no man..Shai han on (ofj 
two, but bothe At ones. 1390 Gower Con/ HI. 238 Whan 
wordes medlen with the song, It doth plesance wel the 
more. 1620 Shaks, Temp, u Vi. 22 More to know Bid neuer 
medle with my thoughts. 

fS. trans. To mix or mingle (persons) «;///;, 
among (others) or together. Chiefly pass. Also 
rejl, to mix oneself f//, among, Obs. 

c 1290 St, Brandan 281 in .S'. Eng, Leg. 1 . 227 In^to fr^V' 
tore be ladde heom bo: and sette heom wel heije, Lmed- 
lede with heore owene couent. CX330 R. Brunne Chron. 
}yace(R6\h) 23524 Kynge& prynces ofPayen Were medled 
among Cristen. 1387 Trevisa Higden » Rolls) II, 149 pere 
bey wonede Jong tyme aftcrwaide i-medled wib Briiouns. 
c 2489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon i. 43 So medled theymself 
the one paitye among the other. 15x3 Douglas /Eneis 1. 
vii. 127 Himself alsua, mydlit, persavit he, Amang princis 
of Grece. 2598 Grenewp:y Tacitus Ann, 11 xvni. (1622) 
59 By sorting and medling together the runnagates, the 
new and raw souldier lately taken [etc.].. he marshalled 
them in forme of a legion. x6oo Holland Livy xxxvii. 
xxxix. 967 Thus you see all the forces that the Romanes had 
besides two thousand Thracians and Macedonians medled 
and blended together 

f 4. inir, for r^. To mix or join in company; 
to mingle, associate with. Obs, 

^*375 ? Hylton Mixed Li/e (MS, Vernon) In Ham, 
pole's Wks (ed. Horstm.) I. 269 O tyme he [our Lorde] 
comuned & medled wib men. a 2425 Cursor PL $6go {Trin.) 
Soone he raedeled [Cott menged) hem amonge. 2463 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 38 Alle the personys, man, woman, or cbyld 
generally that ever I medlyd wjlh. JS13 Douglas rEneis 
jv, iii. 43, 1 affeir me les the fatis onstabre._.consent nocht, 
ne aggre, That [etc.] Or list^appreif thai pepHs all and 
summyng Togiddlr middle, or jone in Hge or band. 

-fS. To have sexual intercourse (w/M). Also^^. 

Alisaunder g64 Dame,..pou baste medled amis, 
meihynk, by thy chere. 2377 Langl. P, PI, B. xr. 335 
Bothe horse and houndes..Mwled nou^le wyih here makes 
bat with foie were. ci^ocsDcstr. TroysoZw Wemen allone, 
Wilhouien mon, owiher make, to medill horn with. 1573 
L. Lloyd Pilgr. Princes 75 b, Their women fare] commen 
for all men at al tymes to medle [1583 medle with]. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. 3x5 Malcing her believe that. .as ofte 
as they shold medle together, if she wete. .confessed by him, 
• .she skoJd be cleere forgiven of God- 

To mingle in fight; to engage in conflict, 
to contend. Obs. 

2340-70 Alisaundergs That hee ne rayghtwiih bo menne 
medle no while. 2377 Langl. P. PI. B. xx. 178 ‘ Now I see 
seyde lyf, ‘ bat surgerye ne Fisyke I^Iay nou^te a myte 
auaille to medle a3ein elde ’. 1470-85 Malory Arthur ix. 
XXXV. 395 For and I had sene his black sheld I wold not 
haue medled with hyro. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon uL 
100 Whan Alatde and Guycharde..saw that they myght not 
passe but that they muste medle they spored iheyr horses. 
« *533 Ld. 'S,r.KA%^ Gold. Bk.PL Aurel. (1546) R vb, “niey 
medled so one with an other. .that there was slaine.v. capi- 
taynes. 2568 Grafto.n Chron. 11. 242 But when the Nor- 
mans sawe them recule back, .some sayde they are afr.T>de 
to medle wyih vs. 1602 Shaks. Twel.N. in, iv. 275 There- 
VOL. VI. 


fore on, or strippe your sword starke naked : for meddle 
you must that’s certain. 

+ 7. rejl. To concern or busy oneself. Const. 
withy of, after, Obs, 

C2350 Will, Palerne 2492 Many man by his mi^t medled 
him ber.after.^ 2377 Langl. P. PI. B- xrr. 16 And bow 
medlest b® with makynges. 2426 Lydc. De Guil, Pilgr. 
10845 Medle the ryht noubt Tarest pylgrymes by vyolence. 
2442 Rolls 0/ Parlt. V. 54/2 Some ^ven Shlppes of here 
owne, and some medle hem of freight of Shippes. 2470-S5 
Malory Arthur xyi, viii. 809 , 1 wyl not m^le me iherof. 
2530 Palsgr. 634/1 You medyll you with maters that you 
have naught to do with. <2 2553 Udall Royster D. i. HL 
(Arb.) 20 N ourse medle you with yourspyndle. 2562 \ViN5sr 
Wks. (1888) I. 50, 1 wes almaist astoneist. .that sa obscuir 
men durst presume to medle thame aganis all auctoritie. 

8. intr. To concern or busy oneself, to deal 
withf'\of\ to interpose, take part Now always 
expressive of disapprobation, to concern oneself or 
take part interferingly; - ■ 

2425 Hoccleve To Sir y. OtJcastle 137 Lete holy chirche 
medle of the doclryne Of Crystes lawes. c 2430 Freemasonry 
220 Yn suche a case but hyt do falle, Ther schal no mason 
medul^ withalle, G1483 Caxton Dialogues iB/6 Ony ware 
Of whiche I medle with, Or that I haue under hande. 2526 
Tindalk 1 Iftess. iv. ir We beseche you.. that ye studdyto 
be quyet and to medle with your owne busynes. 2528 
Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Re/. I. 123 It should be well 
done your grace meddled not as judge in the matter. 2545 
in fficary’s Anat. (1888) App. xv. 288 The Bothers. .haue 
..inhaurised the prices of all kyodes of vytales that they 
medle withal! & putt to sale. 2574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 
107 A perpetual diauntrywheroftheordinaryhatbenDihinge 
to medle nor to do. 1622 R Harris 8 Happic that 

Slate wherein the Cohler meddles with his last, the Trades- 
man with hi^ shop. 1638 Baker tr. Batzads Lett. (vol. II) 
T54 He^meddles in an infinite number of things with equal 
capacitie. 1694 Ray in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) aoo 'Die 
slender-bill'd [birds), .seldooie meddle with dry seeds un* 
lesse driven by hunger. 2774 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 11. 
401 It would be better if government meddled no farther 
with trade than to protect it. 1790 Burke Fr Rev. Sel. 
Wks. II. 13 Wholly unacquainted with the world in which 
they are so fond of meddling. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
11. 462 It [the statute) does not meddle with wills. 2852 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tonis C.xdn. 161 Some evil persons., 
might be deposed to meddle with us if they saw our wagon. 
*853!. H. Newman Hist. 54(1876) II- iii. V.32S His enemies 
accused him. .of. .meddling in matters which did not belong 
to him, 1865 Grote Plato 1 . ii. 95 Philosophers who meddled 
less with debate and more with facts. 

b. without const. 

2555 Eden Decades g They shuld meddle no further than 
their commission, 1686 F. Spence tr. yarillas' Ho. Medicis 
92 There are Connexions, .in point of Traftick, which are 
only well known by those that meddle that way. 1722 
Swift yrnt. to Stella 28 Aug , I was advising him to use 
his interest to prevent any misunderstanding between our 
ministers; but he U too wise to meddle. 1859 bliss Cary 
Country Li/e (1876) 303 She bad better attend her own 
affairs, and I will tell her so if she comes here meddling. 
2860 Emerson Cond. Lt/e lii. (1861) 65 Do not legislate. 
Meddle, and you snap the sinews with your sumptuary laws. 

c, Phr«ises and proverbial sayings. Neither make 
nor meddle^ etc. : see Make?/. 71 , 

1562 Heywooo Prov. 11. iii. G, Who medJeth in aU ibyng, 
maie sho^ the goslyng. 25^ B. Jonson Ev. Man In 
Hunt, in. ii, Nay, he will not meddle with his match, 1 war- 
rant you, 1721 Kelly Se. Prov. 200 It is ill medling be- 
tween the Bark and the Rind. Ibid. 246 Meddle with your 
Match. You dare not meddle with your Match. 

+ d. irans, (with omission of preposition). To 
deal with ; interfere with. Obs. rare. 

2462 Paston Lett H. 51, 1 der say I sbuld have had as 
speciall and as gode a matster of you, as any pour man.,yf 
ye had never medulled the godes of my maister F. 1523 m 
io//x Rep. Hist PISS, Cotun:. App. V. 400 No town dweller 
shall meddell nor interrupte noroccuple noraansoccupaexon 
or sience.. but only his own sienc. 2573 SJ* 

Hence f Me ddled ppL a., inix^« 

^*375 ? Hylton Mixed Ltyi {MS. Vernon) in Hampole's 
Wks. (ed. Horstm.) I. 268 To l>ise also longe)? medled 
lyf, but Is bobe actyf & contemplatyf. 24.. Foe. in Wr.- | 
Wulcker 625/14 <I/r2/rV/<v»^r,medylde come. 1573 T Cart- 
wright Repl. Ansv/. Whitgl/t t, 131 A medled & mingled 
estate of the order of the gospel! & the ceremonies of popery. 
<zi64X Bp. Moun'tacu Acts^ (1642) 88 A medled 

company of all the Tribes of Israel. 2736 W. Thompson 
Epithalamiunt [An imitation of Spenser] xv. x And lo ! 
what medled passions in him move. 

Meddle, obs. form of Medley. 

Meddle-COme. dial. One who comes med- 
dling or interfering; a meddler. 

1857 Kingsley Tum> V, Ago xv, We’m old-fashioned folks 
here- .and don’t like no new-fangled meddlecomes. 

Meddlement (me-d’lment). nonce-zvd, [f. 
Meddle v. + -iient.] Meddling, interference. 

1842-3 Thackeray Fitzboodle^s Prof ilisc, Wks. IV. 10 
For once my sistcr in law was on my side, not liking the 
meddlement of the elder lady. 

t Meddleous, <Z. Obs. rare. In5 med©l(o)us, 

[f. Meddle v. + -ous.] Meddlesome. 

e 2430 A. B. C, 0/ Aristotle in Babces Bk. 22 [Be not] To 
medelus, ne to myrie, but as mesure wole it meeue. a 1470 
Tiftoft Tulle on Friendsh. (Caxion 1482) B vb, And [it is] 
to peyneful to be medelous in other mennes maters [orlg. 
aJienis nimis ivtplicart\. 

Meddler (me-dlw). [f. AIeddle v. + -erI.] 
One who meddles, in the senses of the verb. 

2388 WvCLiF Bible, Pre/ Ep. vi, I holde my pees of 
gramariens, and of mcdeleris of retorik. 1522 Clerk in 
Ellis C7r/^. Lett- Ser. iii. 1.^14 John Matheo, secretary vnto 
ihe said Cardinall, and chief medillar in all affaires her’ 
aboute the Pope. 2572 Golding Catyin on Ps. iv. 5 They 
which erst were mcdlerswitheucrything, leroe to bee sober 


& quiet. 1612 T, Taylor Comm. Titus I. 6 (1619) 208 What 
if he will not speak the truth, because he will not be' a 
meddler? 2730 Swift in Portland PapersYl. (Hist. MSS, 
Comm.) 28 He is distinguished as an unfortunate meddler 
in poetry. 1852 Thackeray Esmond i. xiii, And this Is the 
good meddlers get of interfering. 1895 C. R. B. Barrett 
Surrey iv. m The unfortunate clerical meddler in politics. 

Meddler, obs. form of Medlak. 
nXeddiesome (me'd’lsom), a. [f. Meddle v. 
+ -SOME.] Given to meddling or interfering. 

1625 G. Sandys T'rat'. 238 A people,. talkative, meddle- 
some, dissentious. 1743 Blair Grave r. 179 Honour I that 
meddlesome officious 111, Pursues thee ev’n to Death. i86x 
Pearson Early 4- Pfld. Ages Eng. 141 The story is a fair 
instance of the meddle^me legislation of those times. 1874 
Green Short Hist. viii. § 5, 505 The Queen, frivolous and 
meddlesomeasshe was, detested him [Strafford]. 2889 W. S. 
Playfair Midwifery (ed. 7) II. in. ix. 4 The time-honoured 
maxim that ‘ meddlesome midwifery is bad ’. 

Hence IkZe’ddlesomel^r adv.y Me'ddlesomeness. 

^ a 2677 Barrow Serin. Wks. 1716 I. 209 Meddlesomeness 
is commonly blameable, 2858 (!]arlyle Fredk. Gt. x. iv, 
(1872) III. 246 A Hofkriegsrath.. poking too meddlesomely 
into his affairs. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 325 A med- 
dlesomeness, and interference, and rising up of a part 
against the whole of the soul. 

Meddling (me’dlii)), vbl. sb. [f. Meddle v, 

+ -JNG 1.] 

I 1 1. The action or process of mixing, blending or 
' combining, admixture ; the state of being mixed or 
I combined. Obs, 

Jas^SS Chavcer Rom. Rose 896 His gamement was .. 
y.wrought with floure-s. By dyvers medling of coloures. 
<7x400 Hylton Scala Per/ (W. de W. 1494) ii. iv, For 
thenne shall the soule receyue .. the full felynge of god 
in all myghtes of it, wythoute medelynge of ony other 
affeccyon. 2548-77 VicarY Anat. v. (i883) 50 The senewes 
..with the Lygamentes. .in their medling together .. are 
made a Corde or a Tendon. 

+ b. qttasi’Concr. The result of the action ; a 
joining, combination, mixture. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Piatt, ix. j6 Sothelyno man sendith ynne a 
mediynge of rudee, or newe, clothe in to an olde clothe. 
14.. yoc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 605/45 Pula, mediyng of water 
and wyne. 2482 Pfonk 0/ Ezeshatn (Arb.) no Ttewly yn 
thys pele and rynging..a variant medelyng of melody 
sownyd wyih alle. 

+ C. Fraudulent mixing (of goods). Ois. 

2495 Act It Hen. VII, c.23 § x It shuld be well and truly 
packed, that is to sey, the greate Salmon by it self without 
medeling of any Grilles. .with the same, 
t 2. Of pel sons : The action of mingling together 
in a fight or brawl ; also, an instance of this. Obs, 
e 2450 Merlin xiii. 199 And than be-gan the meddelynge 
amonge hem full aewell and fell. 1481 Caxton Godejfroy 
xix. 49yf they wold goo in peas without mediynges and 
ouitrages <? 2533 Ln. Berners Gold. Bk. Pl.Aurel. (2546) 
R v b, There was mediyng on bothe parlies, the one to bear 
awaie, and the other to defend. 2626 T. Draxb Bihl, 
Seholast. 128 It is no medling with short daggers. 

+ 3. Sexual intercourse. Obs, 

1388 WvcLiF Gen. xxx. 42 Whanne the late mediyng [1382 
comyng togidere] and the laste conseyuyng weren. 24.. 
Lydc. Li/e Our Lady xx. v. (MS. Raw!, poet. 140, fol._3T), 
Eke serteyn briddes called vultures Wip oute medclinge 
[MS. Ashmol. 39 fol. 32 mellyngj conseyue by nature. 2450- 
>53® Piyrr our Ladye 326 Que sine, whiche hathe bcgoite 
wythoute mediynge of man. 

4, The action of taking part ; dealing; manage^ 
ment. Now only in bad sense : The action of taking 
part officiously iu the affairs of others ; interference. 
Const, wilk. Also, an instance of this. 

r 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 167 And seyn j?at horugh J>1 
mediyng is y-blowe Yoivre bothere loue, here it was erst vn- 
knowe. 2426 Lydc. DeGuil. Pilgr. 3229 He ysnat wys,That 
in mediyng ys mor large Than the boundys of hys charge. 
«36 Act 28 Heu. VIII in Bolton Stat. Irel. (1621) 170 
Every such person and persons before any actual or real! 
possession or medling with the profftes,. .shall [etc.] <2x548 
Hall Chron,, Hen. VIII 150 He [the French king] 
thought-, yet again once to naue a medelyng in Italy. 
1676 Wiseman Surg. iv. iv. 286 But I, being at that 
time much indisposed in my health, declined the meddling 
with it [a Tumour] 1795 Burke Th, ScarcityNVs. 1842 
II, 257 This most momentous of all meddling on the part 
of authority; the meddling with the subsistence of the 
people. 1877 Froude Short Stud, (1883) IV. l x, 112 [He] 
bad been moved to volunteer ,, by another instance of 
Becket’s dangerous meddling. x8^ Athcnxum 29 Mar. 
400/2 The limits of needless meddling with the text of 
Sophocles seemed to have been reached. 

Proverb. 2539 Tavfrner Erasm. Prov, (1545) 57 In h’tle 
medlinge lyetn greate ease. 1546 J. Heywooo Prov. (1S67) 

47 For of little mediyng cometh great reste. 


leddliu^ (me'dliq), ppl. a. [f. Meddle v. 
ING That meddles, in the senses of the verb. 
2529 Skelto.n Sp. Parrot 63 To wyse is no vertue, to 
Jlyng, to restless. 2530 Palsgr. 318/1 Mediynge, 

'teux. c2586C'tess Pembroke Fs. cxxxi. 1, Never., 
e I borne in things to hygh A medling 
ILE Pticrocosm. (Arb.) 88 A medling man Is one that ips 
liing to do with his businesse, and yet no 
1 hee. 2634 Milton Comus 846 And ill luck stgnts 
.t !h= shrewd medling Elft d.l.ghls to maL^ ««8 
RDsw. Tai/es Turned 26 Our .'(t i-V, 

pes the beauteous forms of things. 

tiejyUSsoi 112 A muddling government, a govetni^cnl 

ch tells them what to read, and say, 
wear. 1859 JtrHSos SrMinj' v. 57 That meddl.ng 
tOnage Mrs. Grundy. 

QiiCQ TEQ’ddlingly adv. . 

« JOHSSOK, Pragmatically meddimsly 1 impertmently. 

:eddly, obs. form of Medlei. 

leddowe, obs. form of Me-vdow, 



MEBE, 
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MEDIAN; 


■' Meddyl(l, obs. forms of Meddle. 

Mede (mfd), sb. [ad.L. Medus, a. Gr. 

1. A native or inhabitant of Media; = Median 2 B. 
138a, 1568 eta [j>ee Law sb. z c, Persian sb, i], 163s Le 
Grys ir. VelUiuz Paierc. 15 Pharnaces the Meile. 
f 2. A precious stone described by ancient writers, 
said to be found in Media. Obs. 

The description in the quot. is taken ^front Bartholom. 
A'n^\..De Prcprietatibus Rcrum xvi. IxviL 
360X Chester Love's Martyr P, Tlie Meade stone 

coloured like the grassie greene, Much gentle ease vnto the 
Goute hath donne, Andjielpeth those being troubled with 
the Spleene, hlingled with Womans milke bearing a Sonne. 

+ Mede, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. medius : see ' 
^Iediuji.] Middle, me.an. 

1706 .\. Bedford Temple Mus. vi. iii The Mede Voice is 
..a great advantage to the Greeks. 1709 Brit. Apollo II. 
Mo. 63 . 1/2 It's M^e Length contains. .2280 Miles. 

Mede, obs. form of Maid, Mead, Meed. 
Medeen, variant of Medine. 

Medel, obs. form of Meddle, Middle. 

Medele, var. Mell z>. Obs . ; obs. f. Medlev, 
Medeler, obs. form of Medlab. 

Medell, obs. f. Medal, Meddle, Middle. 
Medel(o)us, variant forms of Meddleous. 
Medely, obs. form of Medley. 

Mederatele, variant of meadrallle. Mead - c. 
Mederinax, medernex: see Medbinacks. 
Medew, obs. form of Meadow. 

+ Medet^ax, medwex. Obs. [f. med (? = 
Mead i or it) + Wax sb.] Some kind of wax. 

CX450 ME, Med, Bk, (Heinrich) 172 For to make 

a gomed cloth Tak half a quartron of mede wax, half a 
quarteron of terpentyn [etc]. Ibid, 174 Entret pur bocches, 
biles. .& hulusmodi. Tak of medwex x ll, of karowes grece 
..as muche [etc]. 

Medewife, obs. form of Midwife. 

Medewort, -wurt, -wyrt, var. ff. Meadwort. 
!M3dful(l, ifedi, obs. ff. Meedfol, Meed v, 

U IVCedia (mrdia). PI. (in sense i) medise 
(mrdii). [L., fern, of medius middle, used ellip- 
tically.] 

1 . Phonetics* [Applied by Priscian r. xxvi, (with 
ellipsis of litterd) to d as intermediate in 
sound between the tenues (Jeves) and the aspirates.] 
A voiced or * soft * mute; = Medial sb, 2 . 

X84X Latham Eug, Lang, 103 The Tenues of the Classics 
..are sharp, the/l/f^f^ flat. 1848 E.GuEsrin Trans. Philol, 
Eoc, 111 . 176, xst, the mediae ; andly, the tenues 

k, t\ and 3rdiy, the aspirates. x8^ Conwav in Amer. 
Jrnl, Philol. Xl. 304 The invention of G to denote the 
voiced media as distinguished from C 

2. Biol, \^\iQiKioz\,,.iunicaQXineinhranainedia^ 
T'he middle tunic or membrane of an artery or 
vessel. 

1876 tr. H, von Ziemsien's Cycl. Med. VI. 411 In many 
cases aneuri&m seems to be produced by a primary disease 
of the media. 1889 Leidv Auat. (ed. 2) 580 The media is 
composed of transversemuscle-flbreswith some elastic fibres. 
Media (mf'dia), pi. of Medium. 

Mediacy (mrdiasi). [In sense i prob. ad. 
L. medidtio Mediation, on the analogy of sbs. in 
-ACY (cf. OF. mediatie') \ in sense 2 f. SIediate iz. : 
see -ACY.] 

fl. The function of a mediator; mediation. Obs. 
X400 PrymerXn ^laskell Mon, Rit. II, 34 Graunte us., 
that thur3 bir deseruyngis and hir mediacie we be worthi to I 
come to the hil that is crist. | 

2. Logic and Philos, Mediateness. j 

x8S3 Sir \y. Hamilton Discuss, (ed. a) 663 Were there in ; 
these syllogisms no occult conversion of an undeclared conse- I 
quent, no mediacy from the antecedent, they could not [etc.], j 
1864 Bowen Logie viii. 250 The mediacy being concealed by I 
the concealment of the mental inference which really pre- 
cedes.^ X865 J. Grote Exj^lor. Philos, i. X19 How do pre- 
sentation and representation thus viewed, stand related to 
the notions of mediacy and immediacy of knowledge ? 

Hlediad (mPdiSd), adv. [f. ilEDi-AL + -ad 
(see Dextb,vd).] Towards the middle line or 
plane (of a body) ; mesiad. 

1878 Bell tr. Gegenbaur's Comp. Aiiat. S 260 Two pairs 
of. . gills . .an inner pair, which are pl.aced inediad [etc.). 

MedifflVal.medievalCmediirvaljmt'diiPval), 
a. and sb. [f. L. medius middle + tevum age + -al.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to or characteristic of 
the Middle Ages. Of Art, Religion, etc. : Re- 
sembling or imitative of that of the Middle Ages. 

iZij Genii. Mag. XCVII. il 490 The sculptured repre- 
sentalions of the latter part of the mediaval asra. 1876 
Stubbs Early^ Plantag. 6 Weapons drawn from the store, 
house of mcdieTal English history. 1879 Sir G. G. Scott 
Led. Archil, I. i. 7 Medixval architecture. .being the last 
link of the mighty chain which had stretched unbroken 
through nearly 4000 years. 

b. Medixval embroidery', a name given to a 
particular style of modern embroidery, worked 
with floss and purse silks and gold thread. Medu 
xval guipure', an earlier name for Macr.vme. 
xBSa in Caulfeild & Saward Did, Needlework. 

B. sb. One who lived in the Middle Ages. 

xSsfiRusKiN Mod. Painters iv, xiii. § 27 III. xgj The 

elements of their minds by which., they are connected with 
the medixvals and modems. <894 ParrV Stud.^ Gt. Com^ 
posersy Palestrina 3 Though their music was so limited the 
incdixvals contrived to make some fine effects with it. 


MedisevalisiUi medievalism (medi-, mf- 
diiPyaliz'm). [f. prec. + -1SM.] The system of 
belief and practice characteristic of the Middle 
Ages; medimval thought, religion/ art, etc.; the 
adoption of or devotion to mediseval ideals or 
-usages; occas, an instance- of this. 

1853 Ruskin Led. Archil, iv. (1854) 194 You have, then, 
the three periods : Classicaltsm, extending to the fall of the 
Roman empire: Medisvalism, extending from that fall to 
the close of the 15th century; and Modernism. 1873 
Symonos Grk. Poets ix. 301 Renan regards the ‘sentiment 
of the infinite* as the chief legacy of mediaevalism-to 
modern civilization. iS 36 igl/t Cent. May 665 It is a pity 
to have our language interlarded willi Orientalisms and 
Medievalisms. 1890 Stubos Primary Charge^ Oxford 55, 
1 am sick of hearing about sacerdotalism and medievalism 
from men who scarcely know how to spell the words. 

Medievalist, medievalist (medi-, mf- 
cli|t-valist). [f. Medleval + -isi. Cf. K. mi- 
diivistei] 

1 . One who studies or is skilled in mediaeval 
histoiy or affairs ; one who practises mediievalism 
in art, religion, etc. 

2874 Ruskin Val D' Arno App. 137 These outlines 

will, .show my pupils what is the real virtue of medieval 
work : — the power which we medievalists rejoice in it for. 
1874 L. Stepiien Hours in Library (1892) 1 . vL 232 He 
heartily despises the modern medievalists. . 

IT 2 . One who lived in the Middle Ages. 

1855 M. Bridges Pop, Mod. Hist. 445 Such observations , . 
would probably be made by any inteliigent medievalist, 
could he return to these sublunary scenes. 

JUCedisevalizei medievalize (medi-, mr- 

diirvabiz), v, [f. MEDi.fiVAL + -iZE.] a. Irons, 
To make mediaeval in character, b. intr. To 
favour mediaeval ideas or usages. 

*854 J* L. Petit Archit. Stud. France 173 He tries to 
medievalize himself and his ideas. 1859 Kingsley Let. 23 
Jan. in Life (1877) II. 77 Some illustrators .. have tried to 
medlevaltze them [Bunyan'scharacters]. 1874 J. Fergusson 
in Contemp. Rein Oct. 765 Views opposed to the Paganism 
of St. Paul’s or to the attempt to medievalize it. 

■ Hence Medias’valized ppl. a. \ MedieB’valizing 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

i88x Symonos Renaiss. Italy IV. iv. 247 The *Mort 
d’Arthur .has become the plaything of medievalislng folk 
in modern England. 1897 Fdin. Rem Jan, 76 The poet’s 
[zc. Wm. Morrisl medievatised mind and turn of thouglit. . 
are more in accordance with the medimval character of the 
.subject. X900 J. L. Davies in W. E. Bowen Crisis Eng, 
Ch. Introd. 7 The mediaxvalising 'movement in the Church 
of England, //'fid 12 If his whole soul is in the medisval- 
ising of the Church of England. 

IVIedisevally, medievally (medi-, mfdi,z*- 
vali), adv. [f. Medi-eval + -ly -.] In a mediceval 
manner; in mediieval times; in accordance with 
mediasvalism. 

^ x88* Century Mag. XXIII. 654 , 1 did not feel mcdiaevally 
inclined that night. 1883 Sala in lUusir. Loud. News n 
Aug. X31/1 The.. Miracle Plays for which Coventry was 
medievally so renowned, 

IKIedial (mrdial), a. and sb. [ad. late L. medi- 
dlisy f. medius see Medium, Cf. F. incdiall\ 

A. adj, 

1 . Occupying a middle or intermediate position ; 
middle; (of a letter, etc.) occurring in the middle 
of a word. Medial to '. situated in the middle of; 
intermediate between. 

1721 Bailey, Medial^ belonging to the middle. 1741 
Boyse Patience 235 Beneath the scorching of the medial 
line [i, e. the equator]. 1807 F. Wrangham Transl. 

Scri/^t, 14 This province may be regarded as medial to 
Persia, Tartary, Tibet. 1824 J. Johnso.s Typogr. II. xii. 
309 The characters assume a different shape according to 
their situation, whether initial, medial, final, or single. 2829 
Coleridge in Lit, Rem. (1839) IV. 28 The understanding is 
in all respects a medial and mediate faculty, and has there- 
fore two extremities or poles, the sensual. .and the intel- 
lectual. i88x Tyndall Floating Matters Air^'iZ In regard 
to the supply of oxygen, there is a media! zone favourable 
to the play of vitality, beyond which, on both sides, life cannot 
exLst. 2902^ Encycl. Brit. XXV, 360/2 A great extension of 
J^Iedtal plains, stretching in moderate altitude from the 
Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico. 

b, spec, in Anal., Zool., etc. (Cf. Median a.l) 

2803 Barclay New Anat. Nomencl. 7 What 1 should 
call the proximal, medial, and distal phalanges. 2^6 
Dana Zooph. (1848) 284 A continuous medial line of 
large polyps, with others smaller, 'scattered on each side. 
2880 GU.sther Fishes 313 Media! and paired fins. 2899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med..Vll. 390 One set of these vessels, the 
medial, enters the medulla in the middle line. 

2 . Pertaining to a mathematical mean or average, 
f Medial line : a line which is a mean proportional 
between two other lines 

2570 Billingsley Euclid x. xxUi, A right line commen- 
surable to a mediall line, is also a medial! line. 2704 
J. Harris Techn,\y Alligation Medial, teaches how to 
find a Mean in the Price, Quantity, or Quality between the 
Extreains. xSxx Pinkerton Petral. I. 345 According to a 
medial sum of many analyses. 

3 . Of average or ordinary dimensions ; occas. of 
ordinary attainments. 

2778 [\V. Marshall] Minutes Agric.- 28 Aug. an. 2775, 
ihe distance was medial — not half a mile. 2804 C. B. 
Brown ir. Volney's View Soil U. S, 213 The general or 
temperature of a country. 1830 Lyell I. 

t T he united waters have only., a medial width of about 
miec quarters of a mile. 2^4 HarpePs Mag. Jan. 273/2 
Exceptional qualifications, .are lacking to the medial man. 


4 . Mus. Medial acesnt (see .quot. 1879), Me- 
dial cadence, in the ecclesiastical modes, a cadence 
closing with the mediant of a mode (Grove Did, 
Bins. 2880) ; in modem music, a cadence in which 
the leading chord is inverted. Medial conao* 
nances (see quot. 1885). . 

2809 Callcott Mus. Gram. (ed. 2) 221 When the leading 
Harmony of any Cadence is not radical, but inverted, the 
Cadence is, in this Work, termed Medial, and is used to 
express an incomplete Close. 2879 Helmore Plain So>i<' 
105 The Medial Accent is the fall of a minor third from the 
dominant or reciting note. 2885 ^ J. Ellis tr. Helmholtd 
Sensations of Tone 194 The major Sixth and the major 
Third, which may be called medial consonances. 

. +6. Phonetics,. (See B. 2.)‘ Obs, 

2833 Penny Cycl. I. 379/2 The middle (or medial) letters. 

g^dyb. 

’ B. sb. 

1 . A medial letter ; a form of a letter used in the 
middle of a word. 

2776 J. Richardson Arab. Gram. 27 The initial of the 
first, a medial of the second, and the final of the third 
lletter] are generally taken. 2827 CoLEBROOKR/l/fz^ra^ etc. 
Dissert, p. xii, Diophantus employs the inverted medial of 
defect or want.. to indicate^ a negative quantity. 
He prefixes that mark to the quantity in question. 

Phonetics. A voiced mute; »Mediai. Obs. 
2833 Penny Cycl, I. 380/2 The three medials, y, 5 . 2848 
E. Guest in Trans. Philol. Soc. III. 274 Three medials, 
as they are called, b^g^ d, 1880 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue 
(ed. 3) 5 If the Classical word begins with an aspirate, the 
English word begins with a mediaU 
!Mp 3 mll y (mPdiali), adv. [f. Medial a, + 
-ly In a medial or central position. 

i86x Macm. Mag. IV. 472/2 A tract.. lying medially 
between the .Atlantic and the Mississippi. ' \t&^^Athcuxum 
29 Dec. 870/2 The peculiarity being the manner in which the 
solid part of the web was medially swung. 

il Ihlediailine. Obs. rare, [ad. late 'L.medianina^ 
f. medius middle + amnis river.] An island in the 
middle of a river. 

a 2552 Leland I tin. 11 . 32 Diverse Armelettes breaking 
out of the 2 streames and making Mediamnes. Ibid. 42. 

median (mroian), aB and sb,^ Also 6 -ane. 
[ad. 'L.medidn'usiy.i. Meana.^), f. medius 
see -AN. Cf. F. median^ Sp., Pg., It. viedianol\ 

A. adj. 

1 . Occupying a middle or intermediate position ; 
middle; i” neutral, 

264s Sacred Decretal xx Not knowing which way the Dice 
would fall, we kept ourselves in a direct Median Posture, 
that wee might be sure notwithstanding, which way soever 
it went, 1656 Blount Glossogr.y Median^ the middle, half, 
mean ; not deserving praise or dispraise. 2772 
Sarisb. 13 TheGaiesand the median rampart. 2877 J. Sully 
Pessimism 244 In the lower and median latitudes of our 
emotional life. 

2 . Special scientific uses. 

a; Anal., as median artery^ nerve, vein, now 
chiefly applied ■ to certain structures in the arm ; 
formerly in various other applications. 

Median line: any line in the median plane. Median 
plane : the plane which divides any body into two equal 
and symmetrical parts ; the mesial plane or meson. 

1592 Nashe Strange Ne^os Kao, This I will proudly 
boast .. that the vaine which I haue (be it a median vaine, 
or a madde man) is of my owne begetting. ^ xgOT A. M. tr, 
Guillemeau's Fr. Chirnrg. 30 The fourth is the mediane, 
or kidneyevaync, situated belowe the foote. 

Hall Serin, to Lds, o/Parlt. x8 Feb., God and his divine 
phisician dOe still let bloud in the median vein of the heart. 
1832 R, Knox Cloquet's Anat. 85 The last-mentioned suture, 
designated by the name of the Median or Frontal,, .is gene- 
rally indistinct. 2835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. I. 217/2 Ihe 
median nerve. 2840 G, V. Ellis Anat. 25 The anterior 
median fissure of the medulla spinalis. 

b. Zoo/., as median crest, fin, line (see a), etc. 
2835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat, I. "jclilx The median parts of 
the lobes of the mantle [in Concht/erd\ are extremely thin. 
2840 CnznePs Aniin, Kingd.' 297 The Great Tit. .with a 
black median list down the belly. 2862 Hulme tr. Moqntn» 
Tandon 11. iii. ii. 112 The median line of the .abdomen. 
1894 R. B. Sharpe Handbk, Birds Gt. Brit. 1 . 35 The lesser 
and median wing-coverts white. 

C. Bot. 

[2852 Henslow Diet. Bot. Terms 205 Medjanus, 
some part originates or is connected with the middle of smue 
otlier.) 2884 Bower & Scott De Barfs Fhancr, 160 The 
median plane of the lens-shapcd double cavity. 2000 Jack- 
son Gloss. Bot, Terms, Median Line, the central line of a 
bilateral organ, as the midrib of a symmetric leaf. Ibtd., 
Median U'all, in Archegoniates, the wall in a plane at right 
angles to the basal wall dividing the proembo’® lateral 
halves. 

d. Surg. Of aa incision : l^fade through the 
middle of a tumour. Median lithotomy : that 
method in which the incision is made through the 
median line of the perinceiim (opposed to lateral)* 
2854 Allarton Lithotomy SimpUf. 42 The spot selected 
for the incision in the median operation. 2863 -- {.title) A 
Treatise on Afodern ISIedian Lithotomy. *89* Lancet 10 
Apr. 907/1 He makes a median incision over the tumour. 

• e. Geography, etc. 

Median line, the line along the middle of the calm belt 
between the north and south trade winds. Median zone, a zone 
along the sea-bottom between 50 and 100 fathoms in depth. 

<22854 E. Forbes Nat. Hist. Europ. Seas (2859) too The 
inhabitants of the median or coralline zone around the 
British shores. 287sCBOLLC//V//<T/tf 4 r 7'////zxiv. 229 During 
a glacial period in the northern hemisphere the median line 
between the trades would be shifted, .south of the equator. 
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MEDIATE., 


■ 3. Statistics, a. Used to designate that quantity ' 
which is so related to the quantities occurring in a 
given set of instances that exactly as many of them 
exceed it as fall short of it. 

Thus, 6 is the median number of the set i, 1,2, 6, 20, 20, 27. 

- 1894 Times 19 Dec. 12/2 If graphically arranged, they ' 
.would present a ‘curve of error', the ‘.median ordinate’ of 
which (to use a phrase familiar to the new school of statisti* 
cians) would yield a sentence far more satisfactory and just 
than many that are every week awarded. 1900 Boston 
(Mass.) Transcript Mar., The average age of the population 
of the United States.. Is twenty-five years; the median age 
is twenty-one years. The latter means the point at which 
.there are as many people above as below, 

b. (See quot.) 

Z90X i/. i". 12^4 Census Rep. I. p. xxxvi. The median point 
is the point of intersection of the line dividing the popula- 
tion equally north and south with the line dividing it 
equally east and west. 

B. sb. 

1. Atiat. The median vein, nerve, etc. 

XS4X R. CQVL\'iio Guydoit's Quest. Chirur^^ Howe 

many and what veynes are to he let blode tn the body?., 
there be .xij amyd the armes that is to wyte two medyans, 
two cephalykes [etc.]. X564-7a Hulleyh Diai. a^st. Pest, 
(1888)41 Power vnees (of blood must be leitenj. sometyme 
in the Jlledian, sometyme in the 6.isilica. z66o CvLPt'fPER 
Tjlo Treat. {1672) 10 In Summer open still the Liver-vein, 

In Spring that of the Heart called Median. 1899 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. VIH. 0 The simultaneous examination of the 
medians can only be made by crossing the hands. 

*i* 2. Something which is in an intermediate con- 
dition. Obs, 

163s Person Varieties i. v. 16 Fumes are medians betwixt 
fire and earth, in respect that they are easily transmuted or 
changed in the one or the other. 

3. Math. Each of the three lines drawn bisecting 
the angles of a triangle and meeting in a point 
within it. 

x868(see Cosy.mmedianI. x888 Hali. & Stevens Texi.hk. 
Euclid (1894) 105 The medians of a triangle ate concurrent. 

4. Statistics. A median quantity (see A. 3). 

1902 F, Y. Edgeworth in Encycl. Brit. XXVIII. 287/1 

The median (that point which has as many of the given ob- 
servations above as below it). 

Sfltediclll (mPdian) , a. 2 and sb. 2 [f. Media -t- - an, 
or Mede sb. + -IAN.] A- adj. Of or belonging to 
the ancient kingdom of Media, or the Medes. 

x 6 qx HotLANO P/iny xir. iii. 359 The Citron tree, called., 
by some, the I\ledian Apple-tree. 1685 Bp. Ken in W. Haw- 
kins Z.i/e, etc. (17x3) 88 Either the Babylonian, or the life- 
dian, or the Persian Idolatries. 1839 Pcwiy Cycl. XV, 54/3 ■ 
Pharaortes. .greatly extended the Median empire. I 

b. allusively. Unchanging. (Cf. Dan. vi. 8.) j 
xSSx K. S. Holland Life <v Logic (1885) 2 A Median > 
kingdom . , whose laws . . never know . . change. . 

B. sb. An inhabitant of Media; a Mede. ; 

x6ox Holland Pliny vi. xv. 122 Two ciities of the Par- I 
thians, built sometimes as forts opposite against the Me- 1 
dians. xqoi Expositor Nov. 344 Gobryas, the general of 
Cyrus, a Median, appeared before Sippara. 
lUte diani’iuiCy a. Spiritualism, [f. Medi-um 
-h L. anima soul + -ic.] Pertaining to medium- 
ship. So Iile^diatti’zuity, mediumship. 

1876 Anna Blackwell JCardec's Mediuuis Bk. 388-9, 

medianly (mPdianli), adv. [f. Median 
2.] In a median direction or position. 

1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. iii. (1873) 76 A large aperture 
medianly divided by a vertical partition. 1875 — in Encycl, 
Brit. 11. 151/1 The laryngeal sac [of the SemnopithecitucX 
opens medianly into the front of the larynx. 

IVIediailt (mediant), sb. Mus. [ad. It. viedi- 
finte^ repr. late L. viediantem^ pr. pple. of medidre 
to be in the middle, f. medi-us middle ; see Medium. 
Qi.Y.iMdiant^ a. In ecclesiastical music: One 
of the 'regular modulations’ of a mode; in the 
authentic modes, it lies about midway between the 
final and the .dominant; in the plagal modes, it 
varies in position, b. In modern music, the third 
of any scale, lying midway between the tonic and 
the dominant. 

[1727-4X Chambers Cycl. s.v. Mode. The fundamental 
[note] is also called they?«n/; the fifth the dominanie\ and 
the third, as being between the other two, the medianie.\ 
>753 ~ Cycl. Supp. s. v. Medionte. The Mediant of a mode 
is that note which is a third higher than the final; or that 
which divides the fifth of every authentic mode into two 
thirds. 18x8 Busbv Gram. Mus. 314 The Triad may have 
its mediant either two whole tones, or a tone and a semi- 
tone, above its Root. 

aitrib. x88o STAtNER § 18 The seventh decree 

of the scale can be part either of the dominant or mediant 
chords. x 835 A. J. Ellis tr. Helmholtz'' Sensations 0/ 
Tone 462 Modulation into the Mediant Duodene. 
Me'diant, a. rare’^K [ad. late L, medianPem, 
pr. pple. of medidre : see prec ] Intervening. 

1853 Miss %\ve.ppKseoCh. Auchester III. 150, I. .set off on 
foot along the sun-glittering road.. till through the mediant 
chaos of brick-fields..! entered the dense halo surrounding 
London. 

Sflediastinal (mfdiKstsi’nal), a. Anat. [f. 
Mediastin-um -f -AL.] Of or pertaining to a 
mediastinum, or partition, esp. that of the thorax. 

x8*6 Kirby &Sp. Entomol, III. 376 Neura Mediastina 
(Mediastinal Nervure). R. Knox CloquePs Anat. 189 

The mediastinal surface of the sternum. 1835-6 Todd's 
Cycl. Anat. I. 193/2 The posterior mediastinal arteries are 
numerous and small, AllbutPs Syst. Med. VI. 64 

"Mediastinal diseases. 
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t Mediastiae'^. Ois. Also 7 -in. '[Anglicized 
form of Mediastinum. Cf. F. nisdiastin.'] = Me- 
diastinum. 

1631 WiDDOWES Nat. Philos. 6o The lesse princtpall parts 
of breathing, are the mtdriffe, and the mediastin. 1653 
Urquhart Kc^elais i, xxvii. He did transpierce him, by 
running him in at the breast, through the mediastine and 
theheart. ^1732 ^stsoxHnoT Rulesoj Dietm Aliments, etc. 
339 Tiiere is none of theMcmbranes..but may be the Seat 
of tlii-s Disea.se, the Mediastine as tveil as the Pleur.i. 

t Mediastine Ois. rare~'. Also -in. [ad. L. 
mcdiastiit-us.] 'A drudge, or fcitchin slave’ (Phil- 
lips 1658); also qiiasi-ffi^'. 

X716 JI. Davies Atken. Brit. II. 139 A certain mediastin 
Geniu.s, porcupin’d all over with all the three, 

II Slediastiuitis (mz'dia'stindrtis). Path. 
[mod.L., f. Mediastin-um + -ITIS.] Inrfammation 
of the areolar tissue around the organs of the 
mediastinum. 

1858 Copland Diet. Pract. Med, II. 825 The Causes of 
mediastinitls are chiefly external Injuries. 1893 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. V. 783 These exo-pericardial adhesions, .may 
possibly Jesuit from a mediastinitK 

li lUEediastino* (m/dixstai'm?). Used as the 
combining form of Mediastinum. Medlastisio- 
calloas a.f descriptive epithet of * the form in 
which the pericardium becomes thickened* {Syd. 
Soc. Lex, 1S90). Mediastino-pericardial a., per- 
taining to the mediastinum ^nd the pericardium. 
Iklediastino-pericarditis, inflammation affecting 
both these structures. 

1876 tr. H. von Ziemssetps Cycl. Med. VI. 649 Indurated 
mediastino-pericardiiis. Allbutt's S^st. Med. HI. 45 
Cases of mediastino-pericardial fibrosis. 

II mediastinum (mrdixstdi*nz;m). Anat. Fl.-a. 
[mod.L., neut. of med.L. mediastmus^ medial, in- 
termediate, f. meditis middle, after the classical L. 
mediastTnus (also medtastrtnus) sb., inferior ser- 
vant, drudge.] A membranous middle septum or 
])artilion between two cavities of the body; esp. 
that formed by the two inner walls of the pleura, 
separating the right and left lungs. 

Anterior mediastinum', the part of the mediastinum ex- 
tending from the pericardium to the sternum. Middle m. : 

‘ the enlarged central portion ofthe whole space beuveen the 
pleuriE ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Posterior m.\ the portion ofthe 
mediastinum between the pericardium and the lower dor.sal 
vertebrje, Superior m. : the space between the manubrium 
of the sternum and the upper dorsal vertebrs. 

In medical Latin the name is used, with ^uah'fication.^^ to 
denote certain other structures to which its etymological 
meaning is appropriate; .as niediastiuum anris, the mem- 
brane of the drum of the ear ; ni. cerebri ^nu cercbellif syno- 
nyms of /alx cerebri and cerebelH {see Falx); m. iestts^Sir 
Aslley Cooper's name for the septum of the testicle {Co>pus 
Highmori). 

xS^t R, CoPi.K^Si Cuydod s Quest. Chirurg. Hj, With the 
mediastinum wherwith it (the bert) is steyed and strengthed, 
16x3 Crooke Body o/Man 3^ The Pericardium toucheih 
not the Lunges;but by thejnterposition ofthe Mediastinum. 
1797 M. Baillie Morh. Anat. (1807) p. xxv, The Posterior 
Mediastinum. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Sitrg. 1. 49 Pericar- 
ditis or suppurative inflammation of the mediastinum. 

Mediate (mrdit'i), a. Also 0 Jr. mediat. [ad. 
late L. inedidt-iiSy pa. pple. of medidre.’. see Me- 
DfATBv. Qi.Y. mPdiat.'l 

1. Intermediate ; intervening or intei posed in 
position, rank, quality, time, or order of succes- 
sion. Now rare. 

1432-50 tr, Higden (Rollst H. 179 The roembres infcrialle 
.supporte and do seruyee, the me.ine other iiiembres mediale 
[of the body], receyve, and refunde. >547 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot, 1. 78 The mediat air that is to succeld to tlie 
persoun that happynnis todeceis. 1655 Fuller CIu Hist. 
viiL iii. Ded., I may wi\hyouand yours less mediate trouble 
then he had in the cour.se of his Life, a x66x — Worthies^ 
Suffolk (1662) n. 59 After many mediate prefermenis. .at 
last he became Arch-bishop of Canterbury. 1707 Prior 
Charity 49 But soon the mediate clouds shall be dispell'd. 
1829 [see Medial a. 1). 1840 Cuvier s Anim. Kingd. 169 

The ftiarsh-eagles hold a sort of mediate station between 
the Ernes, the Ospreys, and the Buzzards. 2857-8 Sears 
A than. iii. ii. 262 There are three conditions after death, 
heaven and hell, and a state mediate between them. 

- t b. Of a person : Intermediary. Obs, 

1571-2 Reg. Privy CouncilScot. II. 121 Na maner of per- 
souii..sall payorprocuretobepayitofthairawin substance 
or be mediat personis. x^x-Z Hist. James VI (1804) 290 
Quheu he sawe sick apparand disgrace, he trauellit be some 
mediat persouns to mak satisfactioun. 1604 Edmonds Ob. 
serv. Cxsar's Comm. ^ These (the Tribunes and Centu- 
rions] were mediate officers betweene the Generali and 
them [the soldiers]. 1655 in Proc. Soc. Antiq. Scot. XXX. 
(1896) z8 The saids goods ar to be put in a mediate man's 
hands, who sail be answerable for them. 1660 R. Coke 
Poiver ^ SubJ. 193 It will not follow that the Bishop i.s the 
Kings mediate officer in all things and cases which relate 
to his Episcopal function and jur^tetion. 

c. Serving as a means to an end. -’j- Also, con- 
ducive, serviceable. Obs. 

1502 Atkynson tr. De Imitatione n. xii. 195 He e.vorted 
his disciples . . to take the crosse as the moost medyate meane 
to folowe hym, 1741 Warborton Div. Legat. 11. 634 The 
. ..supposition of a mediate and an ultimate religion. 1845 
'Thorpe Lappenherg's Hist. Eng. Introd. 53 A temple of 
Diana was mediate to the faith of so many people. ' 

^•nonce-use. That is in the middle of his 
course. In quot. absol. 

1839 Bailey ./Tfi/wr xxviii. (1852)474 Death divine alone 
can perfect both. The mediate and initiate. 


2, Acting or related through an ‘ intermediate 
person or thing; opposed to immediate. • ■ 

a. Feitdal Law, Said of a superior and of a 
tenant or vassal, when the latter, holds of the 
former not directly but through a mesne lord. 
Also applied to the relation between the two 
parties, as in mediate holding,^ sovereignty.^ tenure, 

1454 Rolls qfParlt.y. vjih To paye.. their rentes and 
dewtees to their Lordis mediates and immediates. 1529 
More Suppl. Soulys Wks. 333/2 Y® king or any other Lorde 
mediate, or immediate, that [etc.]. i6ox R. Johnson 
<V Comm-y, 84 As touching hi.s mediat soueraigntie. 1614 
ScLDEN Titles Hon. 229 'I'o be free from either a mediat, or 
immediat Tenureof him. x8x8 Hallam Mid. Agcs\iZAi) I. 
V, 452 Tlio.se which had depended upon mediate lords be^ 
came immediately connected with the empire. 1845 Stephen 
Comm. Laws Eng. 11874) I* >86 The holding might also be 
mediate, that Is, in the way of subinfeudation. 

Jig, 1839 Poe Island o/Pay Wks. 1864 1. 361 [A planet] 
whose mediate sovereign is the sun. 

b. gen. Of a person or thing in relation to an- 
other : Connected with the correlate not directly 
but through some other person or thing. 

Now rare ; many expre'i.sibn.s formerly common (e. g. me. 
diate cause) are now avoided as ambiguou.'i, the adj. being 
liable to he taken in the directly opposite sense 1, 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 4C0 The Immediate Cause of Death, 
is the Resolution or Extinguishment of the Spirits; And., 
the Destruction or Corruption of the Organs is but the Me- 
diate Cause. 2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ni. ii. § 69 Stephen 
Langton, his [sc. Becket’s] mediate successor, removed his 
bodyfetc.J. 17x8 Corn (1843) II. 37oOur sponsors 

are what 1 cannot away with, when parents, medi.ile or im- 
mediate, can be had. 1752 Hume Ess. «5* Treat. (1777) II. 109 
Nor is it possible' to explain distinctly how the Detty can be 
the mediate cause of all the actions of men. 

c. Of an action, relation, or effect; Involving or 
dependent on some intermediate agency or action. 

Mediate inference (Logic) : an inference arrived at through 
a middle term. Mediate knowledge (Philos.) ; knowledge 
which is not the direct result of intuition, but is obtained by 
mean.s of inference or testimony. 

1588 J. Harvey Probl. 36 Either by Mediate appa- 
ranee, .'ind reuelation of .some vision ; or by I/nediate. . jJIu- 
minaiion from God. 164X H. Ainsworth Orth. Found. 
Relig. 18 Mediate creation is ibe making of things of some 
former mailer. 1642 Wottom Life D. Buckingham 13 
The mo.st. .pressing care of a new and Vigorous King was 
his marriage, for mediate establishment of the Royall lyne. 
1646 P. Bulkelev Gospel Cffut. in. 231 This mediale wit- 
nesse of the spirit.. Ls not to be harkened unto, untill the 
immediate witnesse hath spoken. 1704 Norris / r/err/ World 
M. iii. 145 Perception is either immediate or mediate. 
..Mediate, as when xve perceive how they [Ideas] are re- 
lated to each by comparing them both to a third. 1790 
Paley Hor^ Paul. I. 3 Although . . the agreement in these 
writings be mediate and .secondary. zSx; Coleridge 
Lit, xii. 1. 264 All truth is either mediate,. , derived from 
some other tniih . . or immediate and original. 1836-7 Sir 
W. Hamilton Metaph. (1859) I. 218 What is called mediate 
knowledge. 1842 Abp. Thomson Laws Tk. § 83 (i860) 146 
This is mediate inference. x863 M. Pattison Academ, 
Org, V. 224 I’he principle of mediate election is not com- 
monlypraciised in thiscouniry. x888 BRYCEAmer. Comnno. 
li. xl. 83 They are all copies, some immediate, some mediate, 
of ancient English institutions. 

d. Law. Ofevidence: Directed to the establish- 
ment of some intermediate fact which is to serve as 
a ground of argument for the fact to be proved. 

2848 Wharton Law Lex,, Mediate testimony, secondary 
evidence. 

e. Med, zl/<?r/rVr/«? auscultation per- 

formed with the interposition of some object (as a 
stethoscope) between the body and the ear. Me- 
diate percussion (see quot. 1S43). 

R. T. H. Laennec's De V Auscultation Mediate appeared 
in 1819, and P. A. Piorry’sD^ /<* Percussion Midinteln 1828. 

2822 J. Forbes tr. Laennec's Dis. Chest, etc. (1834) 27 'The 
signs afforded by mediate auscultation in the diseases of the 
lungs. 2843 Sir T. Watson Princ.ff Pract, Physicy\\\\. II. 

10 More recently mediate percussion has been introduced . . 
by M. Piorry. In mediate percussion, some solid substance 
is placed upon the spot, the resonance of which is about to 
be explored, and the blow is made uMn that substance, 
which Ls called a pleximeter. 2870 S. Qee Auseult. tj- Per- 
cuss. I. iv. 62 Auenbrugger's glove was obviously an approach 
to that meduate percussion which was first systematically 
practised by Piorry. 

1 3. ? Conciliated, propitious. Obs. rare~'K 
24. . Why I can't be a Nun 98 In E. E.P. (1862) 140 Lord 
to my mornyng be mediate. 

IlfCediate (mPdi^Jt), v. [f. late L. mediat-, ppl., 
stem of medidre (used in various senses derived 
independently from the etymology: to divide in 
the middle, halve ; to transact as an intermediaiy; 
to occupy a middle position; etc.), f. medt-us 
middle : sec MEDiUir. Cf. obs. F. ntedier, 

, In English the verb is of late emergence, and may have 

originated hyhzs.ck-foxvnRiionhouvmediationxndmedtotor.i 

•fl. trans. To divide into two equal parts. Obs. 

1542 Recorde Gr. Aries H vjb. If you wold mediat or 
diuid into 2, this sum. 2610 W. Folxingham Art fftiurvey 
It. vL 57 The Diameter that mediates the Arch of each 
Sector is the Meridian. ^ 

2. Mr. To occupy aa intermediate or middle 
place or position ; to be betiveen ; usually, to form 
a connecting link or transitional stage between 

one thing and another. _ 

1S41 R Carpenter Sx/crMiciV.xix. p:, There medi- 
ate“no reall tie betwixt you and me. but tbe wome and old 
tie of old .Acquaintance. i6+* Dionv^ar. Zlofirrii i. S7.21 
By theirc being crowded together, they exclude all other 
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MEDIATOE, 


"bodies that before did mediate betweene the litle parts 'of 
theire maine body. 1^6 H. Lawrence Comm. Angells 72 
Betweene the temptation of tbe^ Divell and sin there ever 
mediates, 6r goes betweene, cogitation,‘or thought, in which 
the temptation properly and formally^ lyes. 1850 Mrs. 
Browning Poems II. 388 No twilight in the gateway To 
mediate 'twixt the two, 1863 Stanley Jevo. Ch. (1877) I. 
xviii. 343 To mediate between the old and the new.. is the 
mission of institutions like ours. 1872 E. Tuckerman Gen, 
Lichenum ii Evernia vulpina must be admitted’to mediate, 
..in an important detail of ihalHne structure, between the 
Other'northcrn species aitd Usnea, 

f b. To take a moderate position ; to avoid 
extremes. Obs. rare. 

'1612 Webster IVhite Devil i. i, The law doth somtimes 
mediate, thinkes it good Not euer to steepe violent sinnes 
in blood. 

3 . To act as a mediator or intermediary ; to in- 
tercede, or intervene for the purpose of reconciling. 

•’x6i6 Bullokar Eng. Ex^os., Mediate^ to deale betweene 
two, to make meanes of agreement, as an indifferent party 
to both. 1618 ‘Earl, of Suffolk in Fortesczie Papers 
(Camden) 75, I must fly to you as to my pryncipall advo- 
cate to medyate to his Majestie for my coming to hys pre. 
sence. c 1620 Camden in Lett, Lit. Aten (Camden) 124 Yff 
you will mediate with my L. Burghley for the Loane of 
Chrisostomes Greeke Copie. 1635 Pagitt Ckristianogr, i. 
ii. (1636) 58 Interpreters to mediate between the people and 
the Governour. 1712 Swift Jml. to Stella 24 Pec, I have 
been. . mediating between the Hamilton family and Lord 
Abercorn, to have them compound with him. 1837 Macaulav 
BaconiiSgg) 363 Bacon attempted to mediate between 
his friend [the Earl of Essex] and the Queen. i86x M. Pat- 
TisoN Ess. (1889) I. 43 In vain Cabinets endeavoured to me- 
diate. 1892 M. Dods Gosp. yohii II. xiv. 209 He [the Holy 
Spirit] was to mediate and maintain communication between 
the absent Lord and themselves. 

4 . trails, ‘ To effect by mediation * (J.) ; to bring 
about (a peace, treaty, etc.) by acting as mediator ; 
to procure by intercession. 

c 1592 Marlowe Jeiu of^ Malta v. iv, Let me go to Turkey, 
In person there to mediate your peace. 260a E. Blount 
tr. Conestaggio 139 To mediate with the King a suspension 
ofarmes. 16x7 Morvson I tin. 11. 79 Beseeching him to use 
his power, in mediating licence unto him, that he might 
come over for a short time to kisse the Queenes band. 17x8 
Freethinker No. 15 The Friends, on both sides, thought, 
they might mediate a Peace with as much Ease as a Truce. 
X754 Hu.me Hist. Eng, I.vl. 142 Anselm. .mediated an ac- 
commodation between them. 2838 Prescott Ferd, <5- Is. 11. 
xiii, It is singular that the last act of his political life should 
have been to mediate a peace between the dominions of 
two monarchs who had united to strip him of his own. 
t b. To intercede on behalf of. Obs, 
i6ax Fletcher Pilgrim \, ii, In your prayers.. mediate 
my poor fortunes. 

c. To settle (a dispute) by mediation, f Also, 
?to mitigate (an evil) by mediation. Obs, 

2568 T, North tr. Cuenarals Diall Pr, iv. 99 The 
miseries wee suffer, .haue for the most part proceeded from 
our parents, and afterwards by our Trends haue been medi* 
ated and redressed. z6a3-4 Middleton & Rowley Sp, 
Gipsy If. ii, No friends Could mediate their discords. 1856 
Kane Arci, Expl. II. xxH. 222 His companions indulged 
in a family conflict .. which was only mediated, after much 
effort. 

6 . 'To be the intermediary or medium concerned 
in bringing about (a result) or conveying (a gift, 
etc.); passive^ to be communicated or imparted 
mediately. 

1630 Lord Banians Introd., to give this undertaking 
[the book] the better promotion, interested himselfe in the 
worke, by mediating my acquaintance with the Bramanes. 
1644 DtCBY Nat. Bodies xxv. § i. 227 An immediate working 
of (jod . . without conuenient and ordinary instruments to 
mediate and effect this configuration. 1846 G. S. Faber 
Lett. Ttactar, Secess, 324 Moses .. mediated an inferior 
covenantbeiweenGodand the Israelites. 1856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics (i860) II. viii. yi. 67 Ten years after the first mani- 
festation he believed himself the recipient of a second, not, 
like the former, mediated byanything external. i86x Goschen 
For. Exch. 18 A country which, like England, mediates the 
transactions of many others. 1903 J. Conn Fulness of Time, 
etc. vi. 77 Everything we know of Him who is the Light of 
the World has, been mediated to us through men. 

-Mediated (mrdirited), ppl, a. [f. prec. + 
-ED 1.3 Interposed, intervening. 

•183a Austin yurtspr. (1879) Ib 926 The right or duty is 
not created or divested by a law without the intervention 
of a fact distinct from the law itself but is really created or 
divested by a law through a mediated or intervening fact. 

Mediately {vat',6\et\\),-adv. [f. Mediated, -t- 
-LY “.'] In a mediate way : opposed to ivwUdiaiely, 
‘ 1 . By the intervention of an intermediary ■ or 
inedium ; (in feudal law) through a mesne lord ; 
through 'a medium or mediator, or by a means; by 
indirect agency, or by mediation, in indirect con- 
nexion; indirectly. 

' 1526 Pilgr, Per/. (W. de^W. 2531) 125 Whether it be im- 
mediatly of y* holy'goosl, or els medially, as by y« mynis- 
tracyon of some good aungell. 2550 Latimer Last ScTnn. 
b<f,Ed'J.\ K/ (1584) 107 She [rr. the woman] is not imme- 
diately under God, but mediately. 1596 Bacon Atax. .5- Use 
Com. Lazo 11. (1635) 30 All lands are holden of the crowne 
either mediately or immediately. 2604 E. G[rimstone] 
D' Acosta's Hist: Indies vi. iv. 439 For if they signifie things 
mediately they are no more letters nor writings, but ciphers 
and pictures, axfifix Fuller lyarihzes. Wore, (2662) u. 
274,' r confess he mighr be medially of Welch extraction, 
but born in this County, a 2703 Burkitt On N, T. Matt. 
v.'8 They shall see' him spiritually and mediately in this 
life : glorioiLsly and immediately in the life to come. 1823 
J. Marshall Const. Opin. (1839) 276 Persons who claimed 
Immedialely from the crown, or mediately, through its 


^anlees or deputies.. 1855 StR^W, Hamilton Afeiapk. 
App. (2859) II. 520 Something different from the realities 
externally existing, through which, however, they are me- 
diately represented. 187^4 Sully Sensation ^ Intztition 45 
We compare the sensations mediately, by means of the 
average strength of either class. ^1889 Pater G, de Latour 
(1896) 50 He derived his impresslons'of things not directly 
from them, but mediately from other people's impressions 
about them. 

2 . With a person or thing intervening in time, 
space, order, or succession. 

1620 T. Granger Div. Logike^ 223* “Here the particle (not) 
is mediately prefixed before (perisheth).^ X 7'94 Azner, 

Gcog. Z39 Running waters, when turbid, will deposit, first, 
the coarbest and heaviest particles, mediately, those of the 
several intermediate degrees of fineness, and ultimately,, the 
moat light. ^ 28x8 Cruise Digest (ed.;2) lV.'37o An estate 
is limited, either mediately or immediately, to his heirs in 
fee, or in tail. 1890 Sat. Rev. 13 Sept. 326/2 A day spent., 
mediately in pursuit of sport, it may be immediately in 
mountain-climbing. 

Mediateness (mPdi^nes). [f. Mediate a. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being mediate. 

1704 t^Qvi.R\s Ideal Worldw. iii. 146 The. .mediateness of 
our conception. z86o Worcester (cites Bannister). 

II Me^ateur. ? Obs. [F. midiaiettr ‘ sorte de 
jeu de quadrille * (Littre) : etymologically = Me- 
diator. Cf. Sp. mediatory according to the Dice, 
de la Academia a name for ombre.] A term in 
a variety of the game of quadrille : see quot. 1850. 

fjgy 'EncycL Brit. (ed. 3) X'V. 732/2 A king Is the media- 
teur, which is demanded of the others by one of the players, 
who has a hand he expects to make five tricks of; and 
through the assistance of this king he can play alone and 
make six tricks. Ibid. 733/1 A fish extraordinary is given 
to him who plays the mediateur, and to him who plays sans 
prendre. 1830 ‘ Eidrah Trebor * Hoyle made Familiar 38 
{Quadrille) In order to vary this game, some introduce the 
Alediateur Or Roy Rendziy which is a king demanded of 
the Others by one of the players, who having a hand by 
which he expects to make five tricks, can, with the assistance 
of this king, gefrix, and so plays alone, or sans appeller. 

Mediating (mrdii^tiq), ///. a. [f. Mediate 
V. -f- -ING^.] That mediates. 

1 . Of opinions and their "advocates : Tending to 
mediate between extremes. 

a 2729 J. Rogers 19 Serm. (1735) 309 That Corruption of 
Manners we lament in the World, we shall find.. owing to 
some mediating Schemes, that offer to comprehend the dif- 
ferent Interests of Sin and Religion.^ 2883 Athenxztm 
4 July 10/3 Dr. Salmhn, b^ing no mediating scholar, accepts 
the last twelve verses of St. Mark's Gospel. 

2 . Acting as a mediator. 

1749 Fielding Tom .yones vii. iii, Regard to my family 
hath made me take upon myself to be the mediating power. 
1827 Pari, Deb. 2352 A mediating party between the zealous 
friends of the practice and the puolic. 2866 Liddon Basnpt, 
Lect. vi. (1875) ^06 St. Paul dwells often and earnestly upon 
our Lord's mediating Humanity. 

Hence Me’diatingiy aav. 

2841 Blackto, Mag, XLIX. 466 To go raediatingly,. be- 
tween others. 

Mediatiou (mrdi^-Jbn). Forms : 4-5 me'dia- 
cioun, 4-6 -cion, 5 medyacyoun, 5-6 -cion, 6 
luedea-, mediacyon, mediatioun, 5- mediation, 
[a, OF. mediacion (mod.F. mediation), ad. late L, 
medidtidn-em (c 500 in Quicherat), n. of action f, 
vudidre\ see Mediate v, Cf. mediacion y'^^. 
media^dOy It. mediazione.'\ 

fL Division by two; division into two equal 
parts ; halving, bisection. Obs. 

CZ425 Crajl Nozzzbrynge (E.E;T.S.) 24 Mediacion is a 
takyng out of halfe a nombre out of a holle nombre. 1542 
Recorde Gr.’Ar/es Hvj, Mediation. .is nolhyng els but 
deuidyrig by 2. 2674 Jeake Arith. (1^6) 33 To take the 
half of any 'Number called IVIediation, Bipartition, or 
Division by 2, 2727 Bailey ATediation (in Geozni) 

with respect to lines, is called bissection or bipartition. 

tb. 3!us. med.L. medicUio octavse.^ The 
division of the octave at the arithmetical or har- 
monic mean, Obs, 

■ 1 S 97 Morley Introd. Afzts. Ann9t.,’The fourth may be 
set in the eight, either aboue the fift, which is the har- 
monicall diuision or mediation (as" they tearme it) of the 
eight, or vnder the fift, which is the Arithmetical! mediation. 

*1" c. Astron, Mediation of heaven me- 

diatio cxli\ : the southing of a heavenly body. 

1426 Lydc. De Guil. Pilgr, i 6663 The loode sterre, which 
off his nature abydeth ffyx in hys spere, and neuere draweth 
ffor to declyn by hiedyacion. 1633 H. Gellibrand in T, 
yatnes' Foy. R'itj,'At the instant of the Moones Culmina- 
tion or Alediation of HeaUen. 

* 2 . Agency 6r action as a mediator ; the action of 
mediating between parties at variance ; intercession 
on behalf of another. 

<72386 Chaucer i 1 /a« TV 236 Bythe popes media- 
cion . . They been acorded. 2431 in Eztg. Gilds (1870) 280 
If these men so chosen, with good mediacion of the aider- 
man, mowe not brynge hem to acorde. 2447 • Bokenham 
Seyntys (Roxb.) Introd., Be the blyssyd medyacyoun Of this 
virgyne. 2572 Reg.Privy Council Scot. II. 234 Be freindlie 
mediatioun and laubouris. 2662 Bk. Com, Prayer Prayer 
High Crt. Pari., Tbeseand all other necessaries, .we humbly 
beg in the Name and 'mediation of Jesus- (Christ. 1667 
MiltoN P. L. 111.226 AH mankind Must have bin lost,.. had 
not the Son of God,. .His dearest mediation thus renewd. 
2788 Gibbon Dect. ^ F. xlv. IV. '462 'As a Christian bishop, 
he (Gregory) preferred the salutary oflices of peace ; his 
mediation appeased the tumult 'of arms. 2844 Thirlwall 
Greece Ixlii, VIII. 243 Envoys. .had been sent to offer thchr 
mediation for the purpos6^of terminaimg the war. 


aitrib, 1837 Pattison Ess, (1889) 11,242 The-MedU. 
tion-Theology itself does not shrink from engaging the 
Christological problem. 

3 . Agency -as an intermediary ; the state or fact of 
serving as an intermediate agent, a means of action, 
or a medium of transmission ; instrumentality. 

c 2391 Chaucer Astrol. Prol. i By mediacion of this liiel 
tretis, I purpose to teche thee a cerleiu nombre of con- 
clusiouns apertening to the same instrument. 2560 Daus tr. 
Steidane^s Comm. 21 His fellowes at home..wrot to Lewis 
the Frenche kinge, by the mediation of "Erarde Marchiaat 
Byshoppe of Liege. 2613 G. Sandvs Trav, 168 Not to be 
touched but by the mediation of a sticke prepared for the 
purpose. 1646 H.'Lawrence Comm'/Angells 38 The under- 
standing receives things bytbe mediation, first of-the exterw 
nail sences, then of the fancy. Hamiltozi Papers ((lin- 
den) 203, 1 intend to corresponde with you by her mediation. 
2796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 156 To seek for peace 
,, through 'the mediation of a vigorous war. 2796 Kirwax 
Eleitz. i)/m.{ed. 2) II. 269 By the mediation of nickel it will 
unite to Bismuth, i860 Tyndall Ghxc, i. iii. 23 liirough 
bis mediation I secured a chamois-hunter. 

4 . Mus. That part of a plain-song or an Anglican 
chant which lies between the two reciting-notes. 

The mediation of a plain-song chant is regarded by some 
as including the redting-note, and is then taken to be all 
that part of the'first half of the chant following the ‘intona- 
tion '. 

1845 J. Jones Alan. Instr. Plam-Chani 20 When, at the 
mediation of the zst, 3d, 6th, and 7th tones, the last word is 
a monosyllable, it Is joined to the preceding syllable. 2879 
Helmore in (^rove Diet. AIzis. I. 337/2^ In the modem 
Anglican chants the Intonation has been discarded, and the 
chant consists of the Mediation and Termination only. 2893 
J. Heywood Art of Chanting viiL 21 Most of the early 
Anglican chants seem to require two accents In their media- 
tion. 

HXediative (mf’di^iv), a. rare. [f..MEDlAiE 
V. + -IVE.] That has the quality of mediating; 
pertaining to mediation or a mediator. 

1813 Shelley Q. Aiab v. 2^2 This commerce of sincerest 
virtue needs No me'diative signs of selfishness. z86o West- 
COTT Introd. Study Gosp.v. [td. s)' 3°3 In the Synoptisls 
faith is the mediative energy in material deliverances as the 
types of higher deliverance. 2890 Fairbairn Catholiciszn 
(1899) 299 AH means were inadequate, and so divisive; as 
mediative they held the spirit out of the irnmediatePresence. 
IVIediatization (mr" diatoiz^i-Jhn). [f. next + 
-ATION:] The action of the verb MEDUTlZE; the 
state of being mediatized. 

i8s8Edin.‘Rev.XXJX.34g Mediatisation and confederacy 
are courtly and diplomatic terms. 2844 Disraeli Conittgsoy 
II. i, The mediatization of the petty German princes. ^ 1887 
Corniu Mag. Aug. 202 Mediatisation ‘means retention of 
princely title, and surrender of princely independence and 
sovereignty. 

Mediatize (nif'diatsiz),*^. [ad.'F. midiatiur, 
f. midiatx see Mediate a. and -izE. Cf.'G. wt- 
diatisireni\ 

1 . trans. Hist. In Germany under the Holy Roman 
Empire: To reduce (a prince or state) from-lhe 
position of an immediate vassal of the Empire to 
that of- a mediate vassal. Hence, in -later times : 
To annex (a principality) to another state, ''leaving 
to its former sovereign his ’titular dignity, and 
(usually)" more or less of his' rights- ofi government. 
Also transf. and Jig. 

1B30 Fraser' S' Mag. I.;25a If Prince Paul. .did sueb^ 
thing, he would be mediatised in his princedom of fashion. 
2843 THi^CKERAY Irish Sk. Bk. ix.-Let'us trust-that the 
Prince. .was at 'leaSt' restored to- his’ family and decently 
mediatised. 2849 J. M, Kemble Saxons in Eng. II. iv. 149 
The ducal families were in direct descent from the old regal 
families, which became mediatized, ‘to use a modern’ term. 
2876 'J. AIartineau etc. (i89i>IV. 257 It [intellectual 
purpose] is liable to be deposed and‘mediatized ' by advanc- 
ing knowledge, 

' 2 . intr. To mediate, t^e up a mediating position. 
,i88s Unitarian ‘Rev. Aug. XXIV. 114 A creed of recqn- 
ciliatiorf which attempts to mediatize between two opposite 
parties can never hope for success, if [etd]. 

Hence Me’diatized ppl. a, 

2826 Disraeli Viv, Grey vi. iv,-His Highness has the 
misfortune of being a mediatised prince. 1841 W. Spalding 
Italy It, Isl, III. 102 The mediatized principalities m 
Germany. 2887 Westm. Rev. June 334 The mediatized Bey. 

Mediator (mrdieitoi). Also 4-6 medyat- ; 4-5 
•ure, '4-6 -oure, 4-7 -our, 5 -owr(e, -er, (6 
medeator). [a. F. midiatetir, ad. late L. ine- 
didtor-eviy f. medidre to 'M ediate. ■ Cf. Sp, media- 
tor, Pg, mediador, mediator. It. mediatore. 

The Lat. word, though formally implying the vb., wasperh. 
formed directly on middle, in imitation of Gr. 

(f. fic’ao? middle). The early examples, exc. one in Appuleius 
(andc.),areaUChristianand theological, representing/zeiriTiJS 
as used in the N. T.] ' . 

1 . One who intervenes between two parties, esp. 
for the purpose of effecting reconciliation ; . one 
who brings about (a peace, -a treaty) or settles (a 
dispute) by mediation. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 125 Mediatours goyngc 
bytwixe, pees was made. 14x3 Pilgr. Sozvle ((^ton 1403/ 

iv. XXXI. 80 These Royal lordcs bcn-mcnes and’medyatours 
bytwene the kyng and his peple in cuery nede that may 
befalle, 2554 1^2 Phil. 4. Alary, c. 8 § 9 It maie please 
yo' Alajesties to be Intercessours and Mediatours to. .Car- 
dinal! Poole. 1606 Pulton Kalender of Stat, x8 b (27 
Edzv. HI, c. 24), And two English men, two of Lombardic, 
and two of Almaigne shall chosen to be Mediators of ques- 
tions between scllers'and bulers. <7x625 Bacon Adv.Szr 
G. Villiers Wks.’ 1879 I. 509/2 'The' trouble of all mens 
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con6uence .. to yourself, as a mediator- between them 
and their sovereign. 1769 Rosekxson C/uts. K x. III. 251 
The Princes who were present.. acted as intercessors or 
mediators between, them. 1853 J. H. Newman Hist^ Sk,, 
(1873) ir. n. iv. 258 He- claimed for himself especially the 
part of mediator between, political rivals. 1855 Milman Lat* 
Chr. X. iv, (1864) VI, 172 The lofty station of the mediator 
of such peace became his sacred function. 

Jig. x6o9 Daniel Civ. Ildars viii. liii, And in deliv’ring it, 
lifts vp her eyes, (The mouingst Mediatours shee could 
bring). 

2. Theal. One who mediates between. God and 
man ; applied esp. to Jesus Christ (cf. i Tim. ii. 5 ), 
a z3oa.Curs{ff' AT. 27503 pou has me (the confessor] made 
als mediator, Als mediator and messager, Tuix lie and ham 
hair, errand here, c 1375 Su Leg. Saints xxxvi. {BaptistaS 
629 Medyature als wes he betwenews.& h®-trinite. *383 
\Vycuf 1 Tim. ii. 5 O God and mediatour of God andmen. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W*. de W. 1531) 190 b, Sauyour & media- 
tour of mankynde. 1649 R-syNOLDS Hosea i. 41 The 
Prophet here secretly leadeth us to. Christ the Mediatour. 
xdfiy- Milton P', L. xii. 240 Instructed that to God is no 
access Without Mediator. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. v. (Bohn) 
240 There is then no sort of objection, iVom the light of 
nature, against the general notion of a mediator between 
God and man. 190* A. B. Davidson Biblical ^ Lit. Ess. 
2^-j These saints as intercessors and^ mediators bridge over 
the chasm that separates God from man. 

*1: 3. A go-between ; a messenger or agent. Obs, 
<^*375 Sc. Legs Saints Hi. {Andreas) 1063 pane he pat 
mediatoure had bene, and hard his answere all bedene, 
recordyt it to he bischope. ^ c 1386 Chaucer Pars, 7\ f 893 
The fourthe circumstance is, by whiche mediatours or by 
whiche messagers, as for enticement, or for consentement to 
here campainye with felaweshipe. CX470 Gol. <5* Gaw, 400 
Our souerane Arthour..Has maid ws thre as mediatour, 
His message to schaw. JS76 Fleming Panopt. Epist. 331 
Your highnesse, whom it hath pleased, .voluntarily (without 
the helpe of any mediatour) to graunt mee free, .accesse to 
your friendshippe. 1622 Malynes Anc. Lavj.Rferch. 98 A 
Merchant, hauing many of these Billes.. will resort vnlo 
..another Merchant, commonly accompanied with a Medi- 
ator or Broker. X697 in Syllabus RymePs Feed. (1869) Pref. 
112 The French had received our ratification under the 
signett, and putt it collationed into the mediatours hands. 

4. Path. Applied to those constituents of a serum 
which actively produce hremolysis. 

190J A S- GrUnbaum in BriU Med. y/iL 2x Mar. 654 
Ehrlich. .recognized. .that Bordet was right in assuming 
the existence of two bodies for the production of this pheno* 
menon {se. haraolysisj, and that one body (mediator, ambo- 
ceptor) was present in quantity in the serum of immunized 
animals only, while the other (the complement) occurred In 
the serum of normal untreated animals, /bid* 4 Apr. 784 
The immune serum merely contains an excess of normal 
mediators and not new ones. 

5, A variation in the games of ombre and quad- 
rille. [ * Sp, fmdiaior, Cf. Mediateur.] 

X902 Ld. Aldenham Ombre 6 Quadrille, Quintille, Pique- 
medrille, Tredrille, Sextille, and Mediator, which are all 
variations of the Gajne of Ombre. 

Mediatorial (mfdiato.-rial), < 1 . [f. L. type 
*mtdiatdri-us (see Mediatory) -h -Ai.] Of, per- 
taining to, resembling, or characteristic of a 
mediator or mediation. 

1630 W. Pynchon jn First Cent. Hist. SPringFeld^ Mass, 
(1898) I. 8x There is no need that our blessed Mediator 
should pay both the price of his ^lediatorial obedience, and 
also letc.]. 1708 Apollo No. gi. 1/2, I have not yet 
Discharg’d my Mediatorial Office. 174a Young Nt, Th. ix. 
272 No Patron J Intercessor none ! Now past The sweet, 
the clement, Mediatorial Hour I 1876 ^Iozley Univ. 
Serin, v. tc6 A mediatorial function.. pervades the whole 
dispensation of God's natural providence, by which men 
have to suffer for each other. 

Hence Mediato'rially adv., as a mediator; 
IiIediato*rialisxn., mediatorial attitude or position. 

1774 A. M. Tovi.Ka'i Gd.News/r.Heave/tVlks. 1794 HI, 
2o3 (Christ shall reign . . mediatorially. 1827 Ch. Words- 
worth Chas. /(1628) 151 And, because, at trie same time 
they (two Presbyterians] were ‘moderate and mediatorial', 
(they may] have stuck one Episcopalian between them, os 
a voucher of their moderation and mediatoclalism. 
i* Mediate *rian, a. Obs. rare. [Formed as 
prec. + -AN.J -sMediatobiae. So£Zediato'rious/ 7 . 

a 1659 Bp. Brownrig Serm. (1674) II. xv. 187 The Arrians 
blasphemy of his Deity, 'tis as false also of his Alediatorlous 
Efficacy. 1676 Cudworth Serm. on x Cor. xv. 57 (ed. 3) 72 
Christafter His Resurrection..h3vinga mediatorious King- 
dom bestowed upon Him.^ 169a Beverley Disc. Dr. Crisp 
18 There is a I^Iediatorian X.aw and Covenant in the 
Hand of the Mediator, 

Me’diatorsliip. [See -ship.] The office of 
a mediator. 

a 1600 Hooker Eul. Pol. viii. iv. § 6 Government doth 
belong to hi.s kingly office, mediatorsbip, to his priestly. 
1693 Luttrell Brief Rel. {1857) III. 242 Their masters had 
undertaken the mediatorsbip of a general peace. 1876 
Mozley Univ. Serm, viii. 1.1877) i8t The raediatorship of 
Christ. 

Mediatory (mrdiatari), a. [ad, L. type 
diatori-uSy f. mediator ftiEDi.VTOR : see -ort.] 
Having the function of mediating; pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, mediation. 

16x9 \V, Sclater Exp. I Tkess. (1^0) 51 Christ’s actions 
..were. .some Mediatory. 2665 J. Spencer Vulg. Propju. 
120 The solemn Inauguration of our Saviour to his Media- 
tory Kingdom. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iil 182 The Phi- 
losophers* Demons or Mediatorie Lords, which were the 
original ExemplarsofAntichrist’sMediatorie Saints, aiiix 
Ken Ckristopkil Poet. IVks, 1722 I. 447 Our humble King 
began to rear His Mediatory Realm, 1765 Blackstose 
Comm. 1 . 5r If the supreme power were lodged, .in the king 
and commons, we should want that circumspection and me- 


diatory caution, which the wisdom oC the peers is to afford. 
z8o6 G. S. Faber Diss. Prophecies (18x4) I. 280 The exces- 
sive veneration of supposed mediatory saints and angels. 
183677 Sir W. Hamilton ATctaplu xxxii. (1859) IL 245 The 
mediatory agency of latent thoughts in the process of sug- 
gestion. 1885 Lpool Daily Post 25 Apr. 475 Austria and 
Germany are evincing an increased disposition to dictate 
terms, but rather of a selfish than a mediatory nature. 

H Used = Mediate a. i. 

1651 Biggs Wexo DisJ. 169 To avell the pleura or lining of 
the Thorax from the ribs, which is firmely annexed and im- 
mediately adheres unto them, by the mediatory ligation of 
numerous solid fibres. 

Mediatress (mrdi^Ur^). Now rare. [f. 

Mediator + -ess.] — Mediatrix. 

1616, R. Sheldon Surv. Miracles C/u Rome 125 Neither 
dare wee associate her as a secondarie Mediatrisse with her 
sonne. 2748 Richardson Clarissa ^xx.UZti) III. 249 How 
shall two such come together — no kind mediatress in the 
way? 1867 Contemp. Rev. V. 57 He does not hesitate to 
employ her as mediatress. 

Mediatrice (mi?diVitris). Now rat^e (or only 
as Fr.). [a. F, mediatrice, ad. L. mediatrix (see 
next).] = Mediatrix. 

The pi. form mediatrices is, so far as spelling is concerned, 
common to this word and the next: the example placed 
here may belong to Mediatrix; 

G X3;[S Sc. Leg. Saints xxxiv. (Pelagia) 361 As medyatrice 
hyr wii ^ sende to god. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 270 
Thorgh goddys grace ordeynyd to be A medyatryce for this 
cyte. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxv. 67 Oratrice, media- 
trice, salvatrice, To God gret suffragane I 1540 Hyrde tr, 
Fives* Tnstr. Chr. IFom. (1592) N vij, God is the over-seer, 
the church is the mediatrice in mariage. x686 Speculum 
Beats! Firginis 17 They desire her to in(erceed with Qod 
for them, which also makes her a joynt Mediatrice with 
Christ. 184a Agnes Strickland Queens Eng. II. 291 The 
French monarch, .proposed to make the queen-dowager of 
France and Isabella the mediatrices of a peace, x^x Caih. 
News 24 Jan. 6/6 Our advocate, our mediatrice with Him. 

MedLiatrix (midi^ triks). Pi. mediatrices 
(m/“di/trai's/z) ; see prec. [n. U. medidtriXy fern, 
of mediatory Mediator.] A female mediator. 
(Often applied to the Virgin Mary.) 

1462-3 Pol. Poems f^oW^ II. 270 Pray the vierge im- 
maculat To be good mediatrix. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. 
III. 1183/2 As a meane or mediatrix betweene the parties, 
there was Chrlstlerna dutchesse of Loiame. 1651 tr. Dedas- 
Coveras' Don pentse sg She having confessed herselfe the 
mediatrix of their loves. 1738 Ozell Cervantes 9 Certain.. 
Knights., invoking them (their Ladies]., as so many Advo- 
cates and Mediatrixes in their Conflicts and Encounters. 
*753 Richardson Gratuiison IV. iv. 2t War seems to be 
declared: And will you not turn mediatrix? /6/V..lV.xxvhi. 
I7S Mediators and mediatrices. 1781 Wartok Hist. Eng, 
Poetry III. 493 The mediatrix of the factions of France. 
X846I PusEY Let. in Liddon. etc. Life 11 . 505 The (Roman] 
system, as to the Blessed Virgin as the Mediatrix and Dis- 
penser of all present ble^tngs to mankind. 1848 Thackeray 
Fan. Fair xi, The friendship.. lasted as long as the jovial 
old mediatrix was there to keep the peace, x^o Meredith 
Tragic Com. xi (end), Here was the mediatrix— the veritable 
goddess with the sword to cut the knot ! 

Medic (me*dik), a. and sb. (See also Medics.) 
[ad. L. medic-tis adj, and sb., f. root of viederX to 
heal, Cf. OF. medique sb., physician, Sp. midico, 
Pg., It. medico adj. and sb.] 

A. adj. = Medical. Only poet. 

zjoo PoMFRET Rcosoft 84 Sbould untun’d Nature crave 
the Medic Art, What Health can that contentious Tribe 
impart? 1769 Poetry in Ann. Reg. 242 Order Drops, ye 
Medic Dunces, Order Scruples, Drams, and Ounces. 2873 
W. S. Mayo Never Agaire xxxii. 417 Thy medic touch be- 
calms my throbbing brow. 

B. sb. A physician, * medical man Obs. exc. 
as i/.S. college slang for ‘ medical student', 

1659 T. Pecks Pamasst Puerp. x6 The Medic heals the 
Body. i66t Blount Glossogr. led. 2), Medicky a Physiiian. 
1694 Motteux Rabelais v. (1737) 332 Your Medic’s Friend. 
1696 J. Edwards Exist. 6* Provid. God 11. 136 This author 
..was most bitter. .not only against physicians, but aU 
medicks. 1823 The Crayon (Yale CoU.) 23 (Farmer) Who 
sent The medic to our aid ! 1851 B. H. Hall College 
Words 198 Med, ATcdic. a name sometimes given to a 
student in medicine. 1885 B. C. Wilder in yml. Nervous 
Dis. XII. 3S1 Medic is the legitimate paronym of medicus, 
but is commonly regarded as slang. 

Medic, var. form of Medick. 
f Me'dica. Obs. [a. L. medica : see Medick.] 

« Medics. 

1577 B. Googe HcresbacJCs Husb. i. (1586) 37 Amongst all 
sortes of fodder, that is counted for the cheefe.. which., 
the Italians at this day call Medico. 1651 R. Child in 
Hartlib's Legacy (1655) 71 The plants which are usually 
called Medicaes with us are annual plants. 1664 Evelyn 
KaL Hort.y Apr. (1679) 15 Sow .. ISledica. Holy-hocks, 
Columbines (ett^ 1712 tr. Pontefs Hist. Drugs I. 12 A 
species of Trefoil,, .to which some have given the Name of 
Medica, or Median Hay. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Su/p. s, v., 
The sea Medica.. .The great prickly sea Medica. 

Medicable (me*dikab*l), a. [ad. L. medica- 
bilisy f, medicare f medicare i see Medicate v. and 
-able. Cf. OF. medecabicy medicabh (in sense 2 ), 
Sp., Pg. medicable. It. medicabile.'] 

1. Admitting of cure or remedial treatment, 

x6i6 Bullokar Eng. Exp<;s.y McdeeaHe, which may be 
healed. t744ARMSTROxc Preserv. Health in, 5x6 For want 
of timely care Millions have died of medicable wounds: 
1816 \VoRDS%v. Ode, x8i 5, 81 For them who bravely stood 
unhurt, or bled With medicable wounds. 1834 Taifs Afag. 

1 . 15/2 Of the more enduring and less medicable ailments of 
his patient, the surgeon knew., nothing, ibjt Napheys 
Prev. ^ Cure Dis. 1. i. 43 Medicable w'ounds. 


*{• 2. Possessing medicinal properties. Obs, 

1658 Phillips, ATedica&le, able tOjheal. 1666 Boyle Orig. 
Formes «5- Qxtal. (1667) 293 Wine obtains divers medicable 
Vertues (as that of cooling, .di^olving Coral, Pearle,‘ 5 ;c,). 
Medical (me-dikal), a. and sb. [a, F. medical, 
« Sp., Pg. medical. It. medicaky ad. late L. 
medicdlisy f. medic-tts physician ; see Medic.] 

A adj. 

\. Pertaining or related to the healing- art or its 
professors. Also, in a narrower sense, Pertaining 
or related to ‘ medicine * as distinguished from 
surgery, obstetrics, etc. 

Medical man : used as a general term including ‘ physir 
clan ‘ surgeon ‘ accoucheur etc. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Ep_. To Rdr. a 4, In this work 

attempts will exceed performances : it being composed by 
snatches of time, as medicall vacations, ..would permit us. 
a 1682 — Tracts 22 Not onely in medical but dieteilcal use 
and practice. X760-72 H. Brooke FooVo/Qual. (1809) II. 
99, 1 summoned th& chief medical artists, and 'got the 
I precious remains.. embalmed. 1778 T. A Mann in Zr/A 
I Lit. Alen (Camden) 416 We are here occupied and divided 
upon Medicid Electricity. 1799 Med. yml. I. 364 Such an 
' exce^ of acid is therefore useless,, especially in medical 
practice. ^ Ibid., The Medical Society also desired the Citi- 
zens BouilJon-La Grange, and Chaussier, to examine [etc.]. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, iv. I. 432 All the medical men 
of note in London were summoned. 18^5 Arnold <J* Sons' 
Caial. Sur^, Instruments 19 Field Medical Panlers, fitted 
complete with instruments.. eta iSgg.Allbuii's Syst. Afed, 
VIII. 778 Neither the patient nor the medical attendant. 

b. Proper orapprppriateto amedicaipractitioner. 

X&09 Malkin Gil Bias 11. 2 He had got into reputation 

with the public by a certain professional slang, humoured by 
a medical face. 

c. Of diseases: Requiringmedicalasdistinguished 
from surgical treatment or diagnosis. 

X885-S Facge & Pye-Smith Princ. Med. (ed. 2) I. 74 In- 
ternal, or as it may be styled ‘ medical ' pyaemia. 1899 AU- 
butt's Syst. Med. VI. 174 The preceding remarks .. relate 
only to the medical thromboses, and not to the septic and 
suppurative thrombo-phlebitides of the surgeon. X904 Hos- 
pital II June, Suppl. 14 By medical diseases is meant those 
diseases which are situated either as to their source or their 
origin in one or other of the three great cavities of the body, 

d. Special collocations: f medical finger « 
Leech-finger ; medical garden, a garden appro- 
priated to the cultivation of medicinal plants ; a 
‘ physic-garden * ; f medical month, (see qypl;.). 

x6a6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xii, 2x3 Which.. . makes 
26. dayes and 22. howre.s called by Physhians the medicall 
month; introduced by (jalen..for the better compute of 
Decretory or Criticall dayes. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais i. 
viii. On the medical finger of bis right hand he had a Ring 
made Spire wayes. 2838 Civil Engineer I. 362/2 Four acres 
are devoted to a medical garden. 

2. Curative; medicinal, rare, 

1646. Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. 269 The mem- 
branous covering, commonly called the siUyhow..is..pre* 
served, with great care, not onely as medicall in diseases, 
but feta]. xSx.x A. T. Thomson Land. Disp. (x8i8) 462 
Medical properties and uses. 2830 Herschel S'/kc/. jVa/. 
Phil, iiL XV. 303 The essential medical prindplesin vegetables, 
B. sb. 

1, A student or practitioner of medicine, colloq, 

1823 Hawthorne in H, ^ IFi/e (2885) I. rii He is the 

best scholar among the medicals. 2834 J. Halley in Lf/e 
(1842) xs He determined,. as he said ‘to beat the medicals*. 
1903 Alidland Inst- Mag. Feb. 113 The. .only medical 
elected to a University headship since William Harvey was 
warden of Merton in 1644. 

2. ? U.S. * A small bottle or vial made of glass 
tubing' (Cent. Diet, 1890 ). 

Medical, obs. var. Miskal, an Oriental weight. 
Medically (me’dikali), adv, [f. Medical -b 
-LY ^.J In a mwical manner ; with respect to medical 
science or practice, or the medical profession. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, iv. xiii. 227 That which 
chiefly promoted the consideration of these dayes, and me- 
dically advanced the same, was the doctrine of Hippocrates. 
1805 Med, yrnl. XIV. 393, I was willing to hope that the 
^ase, not viewed medically, might be rendered more for- 
midable than it really was. 1887 Homeop. World i Nov, 
523 These clubs are medically officered by an allopathic 
practitioner. ^ 1902 Dally Chron. 8 May 6/2 Educated and 
medically-trained women as workhouse inspectors. 

Medicament (mfdi'kament, me*dikament),rA 
\a.^,midicament, ad. L. medicainentnin, f. medi- 
cdrti see Medicate v. and -ixent. Cf. Sp., Pg., 

It. medicamento.'l A substance used in curative 
treatment. 


1541 R. Copland Calyen's Temp. 2 C iv. It semeth that 
; had neucr experyence..of any medicamenles, whiche is 
manyfest thynge of the boke that he hath made of medy- 
mentes. 1597 A. hi. tr. GuilUmeaus Fr. Chtrurg. 16/2 
ujie resolvinge and strengtbeninge medicamentes, 2^0 
JLWER Anthropomet. He speaks of CosmeUque medi- 
ments, or the Art of Decoration. 1750 y- Leonardus 
irr. Stones 96 In these they strew soporifcrous mcci»- 
mts. 2831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 61 Some mc^- 
ments which are commonly used as astringen s. 2099 
llbntt's Syst. Med. VIII. 922 Certain drug eiup ions. , 
ve their greatest intensity robnd the part to which the 
idicament is applied. 

wf A t. (Tobacco] !s tho only 

worlTordoincd by jjatneo to =n crumo 
nd camoanla. z6s4 Hammosd FuHdamen.als xxx. § 32 . 

5 First, admonitions. .of his fellow Christians, then 
re publike reprehensions..and u^n the unswcessfulncss 
all thes^ mUder medicaments, the use of that stronger 



MEDICAMBITT. 

Physick, the Censures of the Church. 1824 A. Henderson 
Wines 45 It was only for the inferior wines, however, that 
such medicaments were used. 1873 M. Collins Two Plunges 
for PearlWl, viii. 183 There are few medicaments equal to 
walking at your fastest pace., , 

IifiCedi'C3(lll6lxty v. [f. the sb. Cf. F, incJtca^ 
juenter.] trails. To administer medicaments to. 
Hence Medi'camenting vbl, sb, 

1833 Galt 11 , Gilhaize xxxvii, But for many a day all the 
skill and medlcamenting of Doctor CaUeiider did him little 
good. 1849 Thackeray Pendatnis liii, He . . had been 
treated and medicameiited as the doctor ordained. 
ij^Ie^caiiieiital (me-dikamemial), a. Now 
rare. [f. Medicament sb, + Having the 

nature of a medicament ; medicinal. ^ 

1637 Tomlinson Renott's Disp, 36 Aconitus..and many 
others are both medicamental and poysonous. 1670 Mayn- 
WAiUNG Vita .Jawjrxiii. 1x9 Sallads of Lettuce. _.are_medica» 
mental aliment. 1753 in Johnson; in mod. Diets. 

Medicameatally (me dicamemtaii), adv, [f. 
piec. + After the manner of medicaments. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep, ir. v. 85 The substance of 
gold is indeed invincible by the powerfuUest action of na* 
turall heat, . .not only alimentally . . but also medicamentally, 
x88a iV. Q. 15 i\Iar. sio The fish is.. more wholesome 
medicamentally, but not so toothsome. 

Sledicaitieiitary (me^dikame’ntari), a, [f. 
hlEDiCAMENT sb, + -AUY.] Having the nature of a 
medicament; curative. Also, of a book, treating 
of medicaments. 

JS90 Barrouch Meth. Phisickwii. (1596)484 Neither was 
it necessarie to stufTe this Medicamentarie booke with vn- 
usuall.. compositions. 1656 Ridcley Pract. Physick 286 
We.. must rather fight with medicamentary aliments, then 
with Medicaments. x88z Kaiure X5 Sept. 480/2 Certain 
toxical or medicamentary substances. . are not absorbed. 
SECedicaxuentatiOJi (mesdikament^‘*f3n). [f. 
Medicament sb, + -ation.] The action of* medica- 
menting ’ ; remedial treatment. 

1885 Public Opin. g Jan. 30/1 The crisis of our interests^ 
has passed far beyond the medicameiitation of mere talk. 

Udedicazaeutous (me-dikamemtss), a, [f. 
Medicament + -ous.] = Medicamental. 

1684 ir. Bonet's Mere. Coi\ipil, xv. 524 The new-born In- 
fant, .requires a Medicamentous Milk. x86i Technologist 
n. 30 It reaches the druggist, who has to prepare from it 
bis medicamentous extract. 

IVIedicaster (me diksesta.i’)* Also 8 medi- 
castor, [a. assumed L. medicaster (whence also 
It, medicaslrOf F, inidieastre)^ f. medicus physician: 
see Medic and -aeteh.] A pretender to medical 
skill ; a quack, charlatan. So f Medlca'stxa, a 
female * medicaster*. 

x6oa F. Herikc Auat, 28 An other Medicastra, a ratling 
Gossip .. commended a Drench. 1613 Woodall Surg. 
Mate Wks. (1653) 244 Andreas Libavius, doth report of a 
certain Medicaster of hts time [etc.]. 1706 Baynard in Sir 
J. Floyer Hot .y Cold Bath, ii, 393, I could say much more 
..to the Shame.. of this sorry Medicaster. 1835 J. M. 
Wilson Tales of Borders (1857) I, 39 Doctors are quacks 
and medicasters to us. x 83 i Doffield I)o;t Quixote 1 , 337- 
A queen may be leman to a medicaster, 
t Il£e*dicate, a, Obs, [ad. L. medicdt’USf pa. 
pple. of medicare (see next).] « Medicated, 

X638 T. Whitaker Blood of Gra^e 41 Not but that I take 
notice of medicate Wines, and their excellencies. 

medicate (me'dike't), V. [f. L. medicat-, ppl. 
stem of medicare, -art, f. medicus : see Medic. J 
L trans. To treat medically ; to administer 
remedies to ; to heal, cure. 

X633 CocKEBAM, Medicate or cure. X69X Baxter 
Nat. Ch, X. 48 All the Physicions Medicate all England. 
X7S7 Dvek Fleece i. 374 To soil Thy grateful fields, to medi-> 
cate thy sheep, . , Thy vacant hours require. x8 . . Shelley 
Ess. Lett, ^852)1. 256 He postponed all other purposes 
to the care of medicating himself. 1833 Chalmf.ks Const, 
Man {1835) I. 237 Which mars instead of medicates. 1880 
Barvvell Aneurism ^4 To feed, and if desirable also to 
medicate, the patient m such manner that [etc.]. 
fig, 1807 tr. Three Germans 1. 68 What can medicate the 
wounds of the mind? x86o Emerson Cond, Life iv. u86i) 
83 What we call our root-and-branch reforms of slavery, 
war [etc.] is only medicating the symptoms. 

•f* b. To treat (a tiling) with drugs or other sub- 
stances for any purpose. Obs, 

1644 Evelyn Didry Apr,, His collection of all sorts of 
msecis.'.is most curious ; these he spreads and so medicates 
that no corruption invading them, he kcepes them in drawers 
17750. \l\\vxe.Selborne x Nov. (1789) 198 A pound of rushes, 
medicated (/. e. steeped in tallow] and ready for use, will 
cost three shlUings. 

>839 De Quincey Philos, Rom. Hist. Wks. 1890 VI. 
431 Did ever Siren warble so dulcet a song to ears already pre. 
possessed and medicated with spells of Circeaii effeminacy? 
2 . To impregnate with a medicinal substance. 
1707 [see MEDtc.VTisot'if. z^.l. X 7 S 3 Scots Mag. XV. 40/2 
When a course of milk is ordered ..may it not he thus medi, 
cated much to the advantage of the patient? 1898 AIL 
butt's Syst, Med. V. 37 The inhalation of steam medicated 
with tcrchcnc. 

fg. 1751 loxinsoa RamblcrNo. 150 P3 The antidotes with 
winch philosophy has medicated the cup of life. 1809 Svd. 
Smith IVks.tiBs^ll. 185/2 Youarc multiplying.,thechances 
of human improvement, by preparing and meditating thoae 
early impressions, which always come from the moihcr. 

t b. In wider sense [after L. medicare'] : To 
impregnate or mix with drugs or deleterious sub- 
stances; to ‘doctor' (liquors, etc.). Obs, 
x66a Graunt Bills Mortality 63 The Fumes, Steams, and 
Blenches of l^ondon, do so medicate and impregnate the 


294 - 

Air about it, that [etc.]. 1684. Baxter Ttvelve Argts.'Pxtf. 
Fjb, They medicate their Wines with Arsenick and Mer- 
cury. X744 Berkeley A‘/rix § ix Wines in the time of the 
old Romans were medicated with pitch and resin. 1791 
CowpER Odyss.x,zgi She. .medicated with her pois’nous 
drugs Their food. 

3 . iiiir. To practise the art of healing, rai'e, 

1835 TitiPs Mag, II. 17 Skilled in herbs too, lie medicates 
successfully for man and beast. 

^edica>ted (ine*dik^it^), ppl, a. [f. Medi- 
c.iTE V, + -edI.] Charged or impregnated with 
medicinal substances, drugs, or the like. Alsoy?^. 

1625 Bp. HALL.S’rr/«. Thanksgiving 52 If some in- 
frequent passenger ciossed our streets, it was not without 
his medicated Posie at his nose. 1676 Wiseman Surg. 
IV. V, 316, I .. prescribed her a medicated Ale .. for her 
constant Drink. iySx GisnON IJect, 4- F. xxxi. III. 206 
uote^ The beautiful faces of the young slaves were covered 
with a medicated crust., which secured them against the 
effects of the sun. 184. MrS. Browning Somufr. Portu- 
guese xvit, Antidotes Of medicated music. 1899 Allbutt's 
Syst, Med, VIII. 525 Medicated soaps. 

IVCedicatiugr (me dik^Hiq), vbl. sb. [f. .Medi- 
cate V. + -ing^T] = Medication i b. 

1707 Mortimer Hush. (1721) 11.6 The medicating or steep- 
ing of Seeds. 

Me'dicating, ppl. a. [-ing 2 .] Healing. 

1831 Carlyle Sart, Res. iii. ill, Leave him to Time, and 
the medicating virtue of Nature. 1879 Stevenson Tray. 
Cevennes^ Florae^ The race of man. .has medicating vir- 
tues of its own. 

Medication (medik^i'Jan). [ad. L. medication- 
eiity n. of actioQ f. medicare^ mediedrt : see Medi- 
cate V, Cf. F. midication!] 

1 . The action of treating medically or subjecting 
to the action of medicaments. 

1603 Sir C Hevdon fud. Astro/, ii. 99 So doth Galen 
attribute much to Homericall medication. 1646 Sm T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xiii. 222 During those dayes, all 
medication or use of Ph>'sick is to be declined. 1831 J. 
Davies Manual Mat, Med. 225 Hemorrhage, agitation, 
(ever, &c. &c. often attend this medication.^ 1848 'Thackeray 
Van. Fair xlt, She hoped that her body might escape medi- 
cation. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 604 It is Letter to 
as.slst the external measures by internal medication. 

fig. 1804 Mitford Inquiry 158 Rarely indeed more than 
three lines together, even of Chaucer’s, are found wholly 
unwanting medication. 

b. Applied to treatment of plants. Also concr.f 
something used for ‘ medication'. ? Obs, 
x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 500 The Watering of the Plant oft, 
with an Infusion of the Medecme. This., may have more 
force than the rest ; Because the Medication is oft lenewed. 
2796 AVru Awt. Reg. 137 The cure (for animalcules].. is 
rubbing off with the lard medication. Ibtd.^ I have formerly 
quite removed the canker from some nonpareils, which, after 
three years medication, threw out shoots a yard long. 

2 . * The act of tincturing or impregnating with 
medicinal ingredients* (J.) ; the infusion of medi- 
cinal substances. 

» 75 S in Johnso.n. 1898 AUbuit's Syst. Med. V. 37 Mean- 
whilearrangementsareio be madefor. .theoccasional supply 
of steam and for Us medication with eucalyptus. 

Medicative (me*dik<riiv), a. [f. Medicatez'. 
+ -IVE. Cf, med.L.- mediediivus.] Having the 
function or power of curing ; curative. 

1644 Digdy W«z/. Bodies xviii. *§ 9. 165 If those vapors 
be ioyned with any inedicatiue quality or body. 18x4 
D. Stewart Hum. Mind II. iv. § 6. 471 Those physicians 
who profess to follow’ Nature, .by watching and aiding her 
medicative powers. 1866 R. Chambers Ess, Ser. 11. iii 
Oh, Nature,. .Thy breath, thy voice, thy placid face, how 
truly medicative they are. 

Me'dicator. rare, [f.' M edicate z/. + -ob. Cf. 
late L. mediedior, medical practitioner.] One who 
prepares potions. 

X830 Scott Deuionol. i. 67 The art of a mcdicator of poisons. 

Medicatory (me-dikifUari), a, rare-^. [f. L. 
medicdt~f ppl. stem of medicare :.see Medicate v, 
and -ORY.J Medicinal, healing. 

1864 Mrs. H. Wood Trev. Hold ill. Lc. 123 Not all the 
medicatory drugs, .can prevent the diseased vagaries of the 
imagination. 

Mediceau (medisran), a, [f.' mod. L. Medice- 
us (f. It. Medici^ surname) + -an. Cf. F. midicieti,] 
Pertaining to the famdy of the Medici, who ruled 
Florence during the 15th c., and to whom belonged 
Popes Leo X (1513-21) and Clement VII (1523- 
34). Used as the designation of the library at 
Florence (othenvise called Laurentian) founded by 
Lorenzo de' Medici, and of MSS. there preserved ; 
also, of various works of ancient art contained in 
the Florentine collections founded by the Medici. 

1741 J. Martyn Virg, Georg, iv.afia notey Pierius found aut 
Ih the Medicean manuscript. 1833 Penny Cyel. IV. 5/2 
The celebrated Medicean and Borghesan vases. 1893 Govv 
Comp. Sch. Classics vL (ed. 3) 45 The sole authority for 
the letters ad Familiares is in the Medicean library. 1904 
Pilot g Apr, 338/x A description of Medicean Rome, 

Medioerebellar (m/aiser/be-lit), a. Anat. 
[f. L. medi-us middle + Cebebellab.] Situated 
inr the middle of the cerebellum, 
xBgoJ.S. Billings Nai.Med.Diet.W, 124 MedlcerebeUar 
Ar^ry. ^Cerebellar Arierj*, anterior iarerior. 
Medicerebral (mfdi|Se’r/bral),a. Ana/, [irreg. 
f. L. medi-us middle Cekebbal.] Lying about 
the middle of each cerebral hemisphere. Also 
ahsoi. the raedicerebral artery. 


. MEDICIlfAL. ; 

X889 Buck's Handbk. hied. Set. VHX. 234 The Medicere. 
bral larteo’J- *l'he vessel repre-senis the most direct co». 
tinuatiun of the cerebral carotid. Ibid.y The medicerebral 
in its further course yields two classes of branches. 

t Medician. Obs. [f. L. medicus (see Medic) 
+ -LVN. Cf. physician,] A physician. 

1597 in Spalding Club Misc. 1 . 133 Scho is altogiddir con- 
swmit away; and na mediciane nor phisilian that will lak 
on hand to cure. 

t Medi'Cianer. Obs. In 6 medicianar, 7 
medioioner. Cf. Medicineb. [f. Medician + 
-er 1.] A physician. 

a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot, (S.T.S.) 1 . 362 
They war certiffieit be the doclouris medicianaris that no 
succe-ssioun wald come of hir body. 1634 Medicionerlsce 
Medicine sb.'^, quot. 1545]. 

Medicinable (me*dsinab*l), a. and jA Forms: 
4-7 medycixiabie, 4-6 medicyuable, 5 mede- 
oynnabil, medycynable, 6 medcynable, med- 
sonable, mediscenable, 7 medicineable, 6-9 
med'cinable, 4- medicinable. [a. OF. medecin- 
ablcy f. medecinerx see Medicine v, and -able.] 
A. adj, 

1 . Having healing or curative properties; = 
Medicinal. Obs, tx.z,poet. or arch. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R, xiv. xxi. (Tollera. MS.), 
Olyues and medlcynable herbes and swete spices. i;x407 
Lydg. Reason ff Sens. I saugh the. .herbes ful medy- 
cynable. ^1425 St. Christina xi. in Anglia VIII. 

Hee bonde vppe hir legge wi)) medecynnabil clones. 1547 
Boorde Jntrod. Knowl. xxiL (1870) 177 Welles of water the 
whych. .be inediscenable for sycke people. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresbaclis Hush. ill. (1586) 146 Cowe milk is most medi- 
cinable. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. v. u. 351 Drop teares as fast as 
the Arabian Trees 'Their ^ledicinable gumme. 1634 W. 
Wood Netu Eng. Prosp. (x86^) 10 Many..haue beene re- 
stored by that medicineable Climate to their former . .health. 
X796 Coleridge To f. Cottle. Herbs of medicinable powers. 
1842 Sir a. de Verb SongofFaithTz Paradise Of priceless' 
and most medicinable fruits. 1885 Patek Marius II. 218 
Soothing fingers bad applied to his hands and feet, .a medi- 
cinable oil. 

b. Jig. and in figurative context. 
c Z400 Apol. Loll. 2x Medicinable comyning wil^ }>e kirk or 
.sacraments of It. c 1^0 Alphabet of Tales ^20^ Be |)i medy- 
cynable tong I trow at God shall delyver me from my moste 
errour. 1556 J. Heyvvood Spider F, ii. 150 Pacience the 
medsonable meane, To take all fautles falies, reiolsinglle. 
x6zx Shaks. Cymb. in. ii. 33 Some griefes are medcinable, 
that is one of them, For it doth pnysicke Loue. 

Hucks Poems 146 In memory's store.s, 1 seek the med'ein- 
able balm. 

1 2 . Of or belonging to medicine. Obs, 

X530 Palscr. 318/x Medcynable belongyng to physicke. 
Z586 Bright Melanch. xl. 268 It yeeldeth no medicinable 
tast to the mouth. 1607 Markham Caval, t, (16x7) 57 
Then you shall seek by medicinable means to recouer them. 

1 3 . Medicinable finger^ Leech-fjnceb; medicine 
able ringi app, a blessed ring supposed to cure 
diseases. Obs, 

^ >432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 11 . 313 The iiijU** fj^nger, whiche 
is callede the lynger medicinable. 0x483 Liltr Niger \\\ 
Househ. Ord. (17W) 23 Item, to the king's offerings to the 
eVosse on Good Friday, out from the Countyng-bouse, for 
medycinable rings of gold & sylver. 

, t B. sb, A medicinal substance, Obs, 

X683 Tbyon Way to Health 560 A great number of Medi- 
cinables. .of our own growth^ proper for the Cure of those 
Diseases that are generated in our Elevation. 

Hence f Uedicinableness. 

x66o Incelo Bentiv. 4 - l/r, i. (1682) 167 The medlcinable- 
ness of every one [of these fruits) is so affix'd to its own- 
Branch that it is not communicated to another. 

Medicinal (m/'drsinal),a. andjA [y.'L.medt- 
cTndl-is of or pertaining to medicine : see Medi- 
cine and -al, Cf. F. midicinal.] A. adj. 

1. Plaving healing or curative properties or attri- 
butes; adapted to medical uses. Const, against, for, 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter I. 3 Ysope is a medicynall erbe. 
1422 tr. Setreta Secret., Priv, Priv. 24S Medycinal Pur- 
gacion.s sholde bene y-makyd in this tyme. X52S »n Vicary's 
Auat, (i888J App. viii. 214 It may be by the College con- 
sidered whetlur the bill were medecynall, or huKfulI, to the 
siknes. CX540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. //A/. (Camden) I. 295 
His . . ringe was . . medicinalle againste. . the falliiige sickenes. 
16x7 Moryson liiti. 1. 1x6 Most of the waters are medicinall. 
X67X Milton Samson 627 Dircinfiammationwhicli no cool- 
ing herb Or medcinal liquor can a.sswage, 1717 Lady M. 
W, Montagu Let. to P'cess of Wales i Apr., Here are hot 
baths, very famous for their medicin.il virtues.^ .>899 H//- 
butt's Syst. hied. VI. 429 The medical and medicinal treat- 
ment of aortic aneurysm. 

^.Jig. 

c 1400 WycUrs Bible Tit. ii. 8 (MS. M) Word mcdicyn.-il 
(1382 an hool word, 1388 an hoolsum word, Vulg. 

>502 Arnolde CZ/ro//. 174 As in thecouncelof Oxcnfqrd it is 
.. decreed that the senicncc of excommunication whiche w 
sayd mcdecinall iiij lymcs in the yeie to be pronounced. 
>58* T. Norton Calvin's Inst. in. 213 All this misery of 
mankinde. .is a fnedicional sorrow, and not a pcnall sentence. 
1672 Cave Prim. Chr. in. v. (1673) 374 'Hie medicinal 
venue of Repentance, lying not in the durallon, but the 
manner of it. 1794 Coleridge To a Friend >> Sooinini; 
each pang with fond solicitude, And tendcrest tones 
cinal of love, 1870 Emerson Soc. .5* Solit., Bks. Wks. (Bohn) 
111 . 8t Plutarch cannot be spared from the smallest 
. . because heis so. . medicinal and invigorating. 1903 II d^frt 
Jritl. Mar. 583 'The preaching of Christianity as medicinal 
for soul and body brought success. 
t 2 . Of or relating to the science or the practice 
of medicine. Obs, 

- X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 363 He n\adc problems 
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MEDIOIITE, 


■medicinal of plnslk. c\»fioLai%fn\n<^sCirurg. 7 (Add. MS.) 
Surgerie..is a niedycineal sciense. t:x4oo tr. Stcreta Se^ 
crci.y Gov. Lordsh. 66 Y wyl dclyure to lechinge Aledi- 
cynal. 1563 T. Gale Antidot.vxti, i Suche medicinal in- 
struments, as., are mentioned in the same bookesi <r 1641 
Bp. Mountagu Ao/sty Mon. (1643) 171 Certain medicinall 
"books and writings of Trismegistus. 16S5 Drvden Thrett. 
August. V. 170 They min’d it near, they batter'd from afar 
■\Viih all the Cannon of the Med'cinal War. 1753' J* Sheb- 
BEARS Lydia{ii 6 ^)l, 178 As nonsense and medicinal know- 
ledge are equally intelligible to most people (etc.]. 1804 
Miniature No. 20 (1806) i. 267 The medicinal art. 
b. Resembling medicine. 

38x4 A. Henderson IV/ucs 344 {It] is apt to infect the 
liquor with a. medicinal taste, 

t 3 . Aledicinal’finger Leech-it^jger, Medi- 
cinal dayt hoitr^ month, times when the admi- 
nistration of medicine was deemed proper. Obs, 

*397 A. Jf. tr, GnilUmcatt's Fr. C/:intrg. 12 b/r The Me- 
dicinalle finger, or Riiige finger, betweene the little finger 
and the middle finger. 1623 tr. Favine's-Theat. Hon. j. v. 
48 The medicinalT finger of the left hand. 1674 Jeake 
Arith. (1696) 229 The time when most proper to administer 
Physick, called the Medicinal Moneth. 172a Quincy Lox. 
Phys.‘Med, (ed. 2) s.v. Medicine, Medicinal Days, such are 
so called by some Writers, wherein no Crisis or Change 
is expected, so as to forbid the use of Medicines..: but it 
is most properly used for those Days, wherein Purging or 
any other Evacuation is most conveniently comply'd with. 
Ibid., Jtledicinal Hours are commonly reckoned in the 
Morning fasting, about an Hour before Dinner [etc.]. 1747 
tr. Asinu's Fevers 220 The antients divided the days of 
acute fever into critical, indicatory, intercalary, and 
medicinal. 

• B. sb. a, A‘ medicinal substance, b. ^l. 
Matters pertaining to medical science (obs.). 

1382 Wyclip Ferr. iil 18 Anoynte thin Ijen with colirie, 
Ig/oss} that is, inedicynal for y^en, maad of diuerse erbis. 
ai 6 $j R. Loveday Lett. (1663) 191 'Tis possible Mr. R's 
directions, as' one well skill’d in such medicinals, may 
prove available. 1567 H. Oldenburg in PAil. Trans. 

II. 410 In ^Iedictnals we have now and then. .inquired 
after some rarities. 17x6 M. Davies Athen. Brit. HI. 
Hiss. Physick X2 The knowledge of all the Medicinals, that 
they could come any way to be acquainted with. Ibid. 36 
Searching into the Oriental, . hledicinals. 18x3 Examiner 
.15 Feb. 99/2 Brandy, medicinals, &c. 1862 Lvtton Sii\ 
Stor^ II, 5 The remarkable cures he had effected by the 
jnedicinals stored in the stolen casket. 

SCediciually (mi'drsinali), adv. [f. prec.+ 

1 . With the purpose or effect of a medicine. 
xdo7 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 63 They gave it medi- 
cinally to them which were sick of the Ptisick. X682 Dryoen 
Medal ISO The Witnesses, that. Leech-like, liv’d on bloud, 
Suckingfor them were med’cinally good. 1725 Bradley Fam. 
Diet, s.y, Wormtvood, That which is commonly made Use of 
Medicinally. 1836 J. AI. Gufxv Magendie*s Fonnul. (ed. 2) 
23 It is now.. fifteen years since 1 first used.. the muriate 
of morphia medicinally. ^ 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI, 793 
The internal administration of specific remedies . , is all that 
can be done medicinally. 

• fig- ei vj\x Ken Anodynes Poet. Wks. 1721 lI(.-452 Thy 
Love, Lord, 1 in Pains perceiv'd, And sing chy Love when 
med’ciiully griev'd. 

2. t a. ^rom the point of view of the science of 
medicine (obs.), b. nonce-use. In the practice of 
medicine. 

x62x Burton Anat. Mel, Democr. to Rdr. 69 My purpose 
..is.. to Anatomise this humour of Alelancboly. .and that 
philosophically, medicinally, to shew the causes . . and 
seuerall cures of it. x846 Poe y. IF, Francis Wk-i. 1864 

III . 38 Connected in some manner with everything that has 
been well said or done medicinally in America. 

SEedi'CinalnesS. rare’’^. [-ness.] Medi- 
cinal quality. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Naturalness, also Medi- 

cinalness. 

’ + Medi’cinary, a. Obs, [L Medicine sb. + 
-AKY.] Possessing healing properties. 

1607 Walkincton opt. Glass 3 The wise Phy.sltians me- 
diclnary prescript. 1638 Anat, IFoman's tongue in Hart. 
Misc. (xSog) II. 187 Among these weeds, to supply men's 
wants, There grew some mcdicinary pl.-mis. 1657 Tom- 
linson Renou's Disp. 664 Medicinary Oyls are neither all, 
nor alwayes elicited out of Plants. 

SEedicine (me‘ds*n,me'disin, -s’n), Eorms: 
3 medicin, 4 medisine, 4-5 medeyne, 4~(3 
raedycine, 4-6 medycyne, medicyne, 5 med- 
cyn, -ycyn, -esyn, metycyuo, mettscyn, med- 
poyne, 5-6 ined0cyn(o, medicyn, 6 luedecin, 
-yson, -ysyne, medsin, -syn, ineddicine> met- 
son, 6-9 medecino, medeceu, 7 medcin, 3- 
medicine. [a. 0 ^,.medecine, medicine (^mod.F. 
midecine), ad. L, medicina (i) the art of the 
physician, (2) a physician's laboratory, (3) a medi- 
cament, remedy, f. medk-us physician ; see Medic. 
Cf. Pr. medecina,medicina^ melzina, Sp., Pg., It. 
onedicina, G. medizin, Du. medieijn,. Do.., Sw. 
jnedicin. 

For the formation of the L.\vojdcf.<j^rI>/a (for*<?/y?««a), 
ruina, rapUia, There seems to be no sufficient ground for 
the Common view that medicina is the fern, of an adj. medi- 
Units used with ellipsis (in the three senses respectively) of 
arrart, oj^elua workshop, res thing. TheadJ..occursin late 
L., but otherwise only in one passage of Varro (in the phrase 
ars medicina), and Its formation may have been suggested 
*by the existence of the sb. 

The disj-llabic pronunciation (recognized by/ohnson 1755) 
has existed at least from the 14th c, as occasional spellings 
'indicate. The trisyllabic pronunciation is less common in 
*England, and is by many objected to as either pedantic or 


vulgar ; in Scotland and In the U. S. U is app. the prevail- 
ing usage ; examples of it occur in verse of all periods, from 
the 14th c, onwards,! 

1 . That department of knowledge and practice 
which is concerned with the cure, alleviation, and 
prevention of disease in human beings, and with 
the restoration and preservation of health. Also, 
in a more restricted sense, applied to that branch 
of this department which is the province of the 
physician, in the modern application of the term ; 
the art of restoring and preserving the health of 
human beings by the adn^inistration of remedial 
substances and the regulation of diet, habits, and 
conditions of life ; distinguished from Surgery and 
Obstetrics, 

c 1320 Sir Tristr. 1204 pe fair leuedi, J>e queue, Louesom 
vnder line And sleijest had y bene, And mest couhe of me- 
dici(n]e. e X374 Chaucer Troylus i, 659 Phebus hat first 
fond art of medecyne. 1484 Caxton Fables 0/ Aitian v, 

I am a maystresbe m medecyne,and canne gyue remedy to 
al mancre of sekenes by myn arte. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
xxxiii. 30 He murdrcistmonyin medecyne. 1550 Lynoesay 
Sqr.^ Meldrum 1446 And, als, be his naturall Ingyne, He 
lernit the Art of Medicyne.* X64X Wilkins Math, Magick 
1. 1 . (1648) 3 Art may be said, either to Imitate nature, as in 
liiuming and pictures, or to help nature, as in medicine. 
1725 Watts Logic 1. vL § xo Medicine ii^justly disirlhuted 
into Prophylacttck-.and Therapemick. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth vii, 'The peaceful maii^ of medicine. 1866 A. Flint 
Princ. Med. (1880) 17 Medicine, in the largest sense of the 
term, comprehends everything pertaining to the knowledge 
and cure of disease. In a more restricted sense, the term 
is used in contradistinction to Surgery and Obstetrics. 18^1 
C. Jasjes Rom. Rigmarole qi, I took up medicine again m 
England. 

2 , Any substance or preparation used in the 
treatment of disease; a medicament; also, medica- 
ments generally, 'physic'. Now commonly re- 
stricted to medicamenls taken internally* 

a 1225 After. R. 178 pu selst pet te ms no neod medicine. 
X297 R. G Louc. (Rolls) 3073 Vor in J>e verroste stede of affric 
geans wule vette pulke stones vor medicine.. Vor hit wolde 
pe stones wasse & per inne bapie. a X300 Cursor M. 1378 
Cedre, ciprese, and pine, O pam sal man haue medicen. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. X. viu Ixix. (1495) 288 Medy- 
cyne maye neuer be sykerly take, )*f the cause of the euyll 
is vnknowe. 0x440 Alphabet of Tales He had burnyd 
his hand ill, & hts brethir come & made a medeyn Sc layd 
ber-vnto. 1464 M. Paston in P, Lett. II. x6o For Goddys 
.sake be' war what medesyns ye take of any fysissyans 
of London. 15x3 Bradshaw St. JFerbu^e n. 853 All 
phisike and medicyns were founde to her in vayne. X565 
T, Stapleton Fortr. Faith 110 b, The more he fancieth 
his metson, the better It shall proue with him. x6xa 
Woodall Sure. Mate Wks, (1653) 3 Have ready your me- 
dicines to bind up the wound again. 1657 Trapp Comm, 
fob xvl. ^ If the eye be inflamed, the mildest Medicine 
iroubleth it. 1697 Dryden Firg. Georg. 111. 685 From the 
Founts where living Sulphurs boil. They mixaMed'eme 
to foment their Limbs. X74x-3 Wesley Extract o/yrnl, 
(1749) IS One of the mbtresses lay. .near death, having 
found no help from all the medicines she had taken. 2842 
A. CoMOE Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4) 369 The action of the 
bowels may be restored with little or no aid from medicine. 
x8so Tennyson in H. Tennyson Metn. (1897) I. 334 Having 
heard lhat Henry Taylor w.*is iJ), Carlyle rushed off from 
London to Sheen with n bottle of medicine. 

transf. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 600 Their old 
men. .they strangle with an Oxc-taile, which medicine they 
minister likewise to those that have grieuous diseases. 

b* Colloquially used spec, for : * A purging 
potion* (Dunglison Med. Lex., 1857). Chiefly 
in to take (ta) medicine. Cf. F. prendre (une) 
mMecine. 

1830 Southey in For, Rev. 4 Cont. Misc.V.ztyo On the 
day when signal was made for .sailing, be bad taken a medi- 
cine, which was in those times considered a more serious 
affair than it is now. 

t C. A method or process of curative treatment. 

1390 Gower Couf I, 267 So longe thei togedre dele, That 
thei upon this medicine Apointen hem. .That. .Thei wolde 
him bathe in childes blod. 1575 Lanrham Let, (1871) 35 
Kings & Queenz of this Realm, withoout oother medsm 
(saue only by handling & prayerz), only doo cure it [the 
king's cvill. 

+ d. An effectual remedy, cure. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. [. jyNc hyd it noght, for if thou feignest, 

I can do the no medicine, e 1450 St. Cuthhert (Surtee^) 
6x40 Scho gat .sorc medecyne i)( pe sekenes pat had hir 
pynde. 1529 Rastell Pas/yme{iBxi) 32 Arnold.. was etyn 
with lyse, and coud have no medecin, and dyed. 

e. Jig. In I4-I5th c. often applied to Christ or 
the Virgin Mary. 

a X22S Ancr. R. 164 puruli medicine of schrlfte, S: punih 
bireousunge. e 1315 Skoreham ii; 136 Suche a deap a [rr. 
he, Christ] vnder-^ede. Of lyf pe medicine. 1362 Lancl. ; 
P.Pl, A. I. 33 Mesure is Medicine pauh muche ^corne, 
CX380 Wyclif Sertn. Sel. Wks. 1 1 , 224 Medicyne for allesi'che 
synneis, tobeclopidin^esusCrist, c 1440 y<ar<iFr IFtll X57 
Medycyne here-of Is, ferst to ca^-te out pe wose of gJotonj'c. 
e 1450 Holland Howlal 719 Haile moder of our maker, and 
medicyn of mj ss ! 1522 More Wks. 93/1 , 

To putte In proofe..thoperacion..of this medicine, there- ' 
membraunce of these foure Ixst thinges. 1603 Sha^. Meas. 
for M, nr. i. 2 The miserable haue no other medicine But ' 
■onely hope. 1638 /V«f/. Cn/yC vii. {1657) i6i If anv of their 
.sins were deemed fit by the Confessor to come abroad In ' 

5 ublick, they were admitted tothatpubllck Medicine. 1787 
effekson IFrit. (1S59) II. 194 It is, indeed, a strong medi- i 
cine for sensible minds, but it is a medicine. 1842 Miss 
Mitforo in L’Estrangc ^^^(1870) III. ix 157 He finds in 
constant employment a m^icine for great grief. 

. f 3 - Applied to drugs used for other than re- 


medial purposes : e.g. to the philosopher’s stone 
or eli.xir, to cosmetics, poisons, philtres, etc. Obs. 

JZ400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vii. 24 If paim think pam nojt 
blak ynough wljen pai er borne, pai vse certayne medecynes 
for to make pam black wiihall. X477 Norton Ord. Alch. i. 
in Ashm. 41652) 20 But to niake-trew Silver or Gold is noe 
ingin, Except only the Philosophers medicine. XS55 W. 
Watreman Fardle Facions \i,\x. N ij, Then enoint thei both 
lhat [sc. the body] and their face with certaine medicines 
. . whereby thei become . . slicke and smothe. Ibid. App. 
X viijb. No Israelite shall haue any mcdecine of death, ne 
otherwise made to do anye maner of hurte. 1580 Lyly Eu- 
phues (Arb.)337 Knowest thou not, that Fish caught with me- 
dicines, and women gotten with witchcraft are neuer whole- 
som ? 1596 Shaxs. 2 Hen. IF, 11. ii. 19 If the Rascall haue 
notgiuen me medicines to make me loue him, lie be bang’d. 
x6ox — Alls Well v. iil. 102. 1604 — 0 th. i, iii. 6r, 26x5 
Chafman Odyss. xii. 368 And as an Angler medcine forsur- 
prise Of little fish, sits powring from the rocks. 
fig. CX380 Wyclif \Fks. (1880) 463 God hap ordeyned 
medicyn to knowe falsed of anticrist. 

4 . Used to represent the terms applied in Iheir 
native languages by North American Indians to 
denote any object or, ceremony supposed by them 
to possess a magical influence; a spell, charm, 
fetish; sometimes « Manitou. Hence used, by 
later writers, to express the same or similar mean- 
ings as current among other savage peoples. 

As savages usually regard the operation of medicines as 
due to what we should call magic, it is probable that their 
words for magical agencies would often be first heard by 
civilized men as applied to medicine, and hence it would be 
natural that ' medicine ' should be regarded as their primary 
sense. 

1803’ Pike Sources Misstss. (i8to) 27 This they called their 
great medicine ; or as 1 understood the word, dance of re- 
ligion,^ 1807 P. Ga.ss yrnl. 44 He told them, .he had more 
medecine..than would kill twenty such nations In one day. 
X84X Catli n A'’, .a mer. Ind. (1844)!. vi. 35 The word medicine 
..means mystery, and nothing el.se. 2850 R. G. Gumming 
HuntcFs Life S. Afr. (ed, 2) I. 274 They [the Bechuana 
tribes] also believe that for every transaction there is a 
medicine which will enable the possessor to succeed in his 
object. 1851 hfAYNE Reid Scalp Hunt, xxvi, All these are 
their ‘coats* of arms, symbolical of the ‘medicine’ of the 
wearer. 1870 Lubbock Orig, Civtliz. vii. (1875) 323 When 
he sleeps the first animal of which he dreams becomes his 
‘ medicine 2877 Dodge Hunting Grounds Gt. West 399 
It (a ’ scalp ’] had been carefully cured, and peculiar value 
was set upon It as ‘big medicine 
b. = medieine-vtan. 

x8iy J. Hradbvry Trap. Amor. 70 FJeven Sioux Indians, 
who bad given or devoted their clothes to the medicine, ran 
into the camp. 2827 J. F. CoofER Prairie II. xil. X99 The 
incantations of the medecine. 

6 . slang. Intoxicating drink. {Cl. lotion, poison.) 
2852 Mayhevv Lend, Labour (1864) II. 24/x As long as 
you can find young men that’s conceited about their musical 
talents, fond of taking their medicine (drinking). 1891 Far- 
mer Slangs, v. Dtinks, Whai’s your medicine? 

6. aitrib. and Comb, 

a. In sense 2 : medicine bottle, chest, -dropper, 
-mixer^ -monger, -taker \ medicine-like adj,; medi- 
cine seal, stamp, a name for small cubical or 
oblong stones with inscriptions in intaglio, found 
among Roman remains, which seem to have been 
used by physicians for marking their drugs (also 
called oculist-stamp, octdist's stamp)', medicine 
tree, the horse-radish tree (see Hohse-badish 3). 

1862 Chambers's Encyct. IV. 777/1 “Medicine bottle.?. 
x8z8 Rymer (riV/<r) A Treatise on Diet and Regimen.. To 
which are added a Posological Table, or “medicine che.?t 
directory [etc.]. 2841 Marryat Masterman Ready xiii, 
'The grindstone and Mrs. Seagrave's medicine chest were 
then landed. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 565 At short in- 
tervals by a spoon or *niedtclne>dropper, [he] should have 
small quantities of hts mother's milk. C1555 Lady Vane 
Let. in Foxe A. fy iJ/", (1583) 1829 His sweelenesse..makeih 
al these policary druggs of y® world, euen “medicinelike in 
my mouth. x8^ C. Jea^fbesos Bk. about Doctors 1 . 79 
The mean “medicine-mixers, .dashing by in their carriages. 

Primrose's Pop, Err. i.iv.23, Isee no reason 
..that some divines may not be more learned than some 
“Medicine-mongers. X795/'i7r/«i^/i/VA*n;//^/z33Uncounted 
are the candidates for fame, who humbly crouched to this 
mock medicine-monger. 2849 C. Roach Smith in yrnl, 
Bril. Archxol. Assoc. IV. 28a On a Roman “medicine 
stamp. .found at Kenchester. 2851 Simpson in Monthly 
yrnl. Med. Sei. XII. 39 Notices of ancient Roman Medi- 
cine-stamp.?., found in Great Britain. Ibid. 238 Roman 
“medicine-seals. 242a. tr. Sccreta Secret., Priv. Priv, 87 
Yf be Sonne and be mone bothe beyn tokenynge fieumaiyk, 
lightly be “medicyn takere shal forth lede. X902 Webster 
Suppi., *Mcdicine tree, the horse-radish tree. 

b. In sense 4 : medicine animal, arrow, bag, 

chief , dance, fast, hunt, lodge, pouch, song, stone; 
medicine-man, a magician among the American 
Indians and other savages. , . . , 

x87X Tylor Prim. Cult, xv. II. 21 1 The worship paid 
by the North American Indian to his 
[etc.]. 1^7 W. Matthews Ethnogr. 

stuck their “medicine-arrows in the ground. • . 

Trav. 222 One, who was a physician, 
drew, in order to fetch his /erngusan, or 
x8ei Mayne Reid ScatP Hunt. xl. 3**. One was the 
X05X lUAVNE ^Ei ,-11 Cy the flowing white hair, 

•medicine chief as I could n, anri 

x 8 o 3 Pike Sources Misstss. (tSio) X 3 » Dr- Robinson and 
m^elf went to the Grand ViUage^t winch we .^w the 

“medecine dance. a L^sg 

Danced their raedicine-dance around him. IW A. 1 -ang 
ir awL n'f 6 t The “medicinc-faAt, at the age ofpu- 

fa a m.Jc 'mcdicmchunt. .814 li.ACKENR.DCE Jr.t. m 



MEDICINE. 

Vieivs Lcuisicuia 258 A great number of girls were collected 
before the fmedecine lodge or temple. 1817 J.^ Bradbury 
Trav. Amer. 116, I was accosted by the *Medicine Man, 
or doctor. 1855 Ix)NGF. Hiaw. xv. 87 The medicine-men, 
the Medas. Ibid. 143 Then they shook their •medicine- 
pouches O’er the head of Hiawatha. 1809 A. Henry Trav, 
110 In his hand, he had his shishiquoi^ or rattle, with which 
he beat time to his •medicine-song. 1885 Henshaw in 
Jml. Ardi^ol. I. no The use of the *medicine-stones 
among the San Buenaventura Indians, 
t Me’diciuCf Obs, [a. F. midechty ad. 
late L. -medicSnus adj. (see prec.) used absol, as 
A medical practitioner. Also Jig. 
a 1450 KnL de la Tour 137 She hadde her medicines and 
surgens forto hele and medicine alle such as were needfulle. 
1484 Caxton Fables 0/ ySsop {iZZg) 6(>, I dyssymyled and 
fayned my self to be a medycyn. 1545 Raynold Byrth 
Mankvnde 92 Aske, and vse the aduyse ofsome wel learned 
medicine [ ed . 1634 ii. vii. 139 medicioner]. 1601 Shaks. 
All's IVellw. L 75, I haue seen a medicine That’s able to 
breath life intoastone, 163* Lithcow Trav. vin. 37o[There] 
flourished the most famous medicines, and Philosophers. 

Medicine (me*ds’n, me disin, -s’n), v. Forms : 
see Medicine sbd- [a. OF. medecincr (mod«F. 
medecvter), f. inedecbie Medicine 

1 . trails. To heal or cure by medicinal means ; to 
administer medicine to. 

a 1450 [see Medicine 1484 Caxton Fables of jFsop 
(1889) 62 He desyred to be medycyned arjd made hole of his 
foote. 1577 B. Gooes Heresbaclis Hush. (1586) 140 Afore 
they go to pasture, they [pigs] must be medecined. ^ 1593 
Spenser Col. Clout 877 Being hurt, seeke to be medicynd 
Of her that first did stir that mortall stownd. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn. 11. xxii. § 6 As in medicining of the body, it 
is in order flrst to know the divers complexions and con- 
stitutions.. ; so in medicining of the mind [etc,]. 1877 

jRusKiN Fars Clav. Ixxv. VIL 75 It (a dog] was warmed 
and medicined as best might be. 1889 J. AIasterman .Scei/s 
0/ Bestminsier III. xiv, 29 She could medicine the sick. 

. b. iwncC'Use. To bring by medicinal virtue to. 

1604 Shaks. Oih. iii. iii. 332 Not Poppy, nor Mandragora 
: .Shall euer medicine thee to that sweete sleepe Which thou 
ovvd’st yesterday. 1820 Shelley iVitch All. xvii. 

2 . iransf. ^x\A. Jig. 

X593ABP. Bancroft iii. xv. 127 To medicine 

these mischiefes.^ i6ax Holland I. 544 All remedies to 
others are nn>chiers to it [the cypress tree], and in one word, 
go about to medicine it you kil it. i6xx Shake. Cy/nb. iv. 
]i. 243 Great greefes I see med'eine the lesse. 1645 Milton 
Tetrach. Wks. 1851 IV, 201 Thus med’clning our eyes wee 
need not doubt to see more into the meaning of these our 
Saviours words, CX7S0 Shenstone Eitsies xx. 68 Where 
cv’ry breeze shall med'eine ev’ry wound. 5868 E. Edwards 
RaJegh I, xxiL 504 Cares, ^ usual with Ralegh, were medi- 
cined by strenuous and varied labour. 

8, nonce-use. To employ as medicine. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes ui. iii. 78 Get me these ingre- 
dients. .Such as the bearded sonne of the smooth-china’d 
Father Apollo us'd and medicln’d. 

Hence f Medicined ppLa,^ medicated, drugged. 

^ xssS Phaeb vt. Argt., jEneas.. casting Cerberus 

in a sleape tvlth a medcined soppe. «x637 B. Josson Un- 
derwoods Iviii, As men drinke up In hast the bottome of a 
med’ein'd Cup, And take some sirrup after. 

Mediciuer (m/di'sinw, me-dslnar), arch, (in 
early use chiefly iV.) Also 6 medycyner, 4 medy- 
cinar, 4-7 medicinar, 5 medicinare, 6 med- 
cinar,m8tsoun9r. Cf. Medicianeb, [f. Medicine 
Sb.^ or z'. -J- -E rI : cf. OF. r/tedecineur.] 

1 . A physician, ^ medical m.an *, * leech 

f 137s Ec. Leg. Saints xxxvi. {.Baptisfd) 1071 pan come 
diuersc medicinaris nere, for wynninge of his stat to spere. 
1456 Sir G. Have Law (S. T. S.) 138 A medicinare 

may geve hele till a man that askis it nocht. 1533 (////<:) 
Prono^tycacyon of Maysier John Thybault, medycyner and 
astronomer of the Emperyall raaicaiie. a 1378 Linuesay 
(Pitscoltie) Citron. Scot. (S. T. S.) II. 127 Lord James,, 
quha was hangit be the heillis be the metsouneris to caus 
the poysonc to drop out. a 1670 Spalding Tronb. Chas. / 
(1829) 87 Dr. Gordon, medicinar in Old Aberdeen. 2828 
Scorr F. M. Perth xv, ‘ He who lacks strength said the 
wily mediciner, ‘must attain his purpose by skill 1873 
Ruskin ForsClav. xxxi. 20 How many second-rate medi- 
cinsrs have lived on.. prescriptions of bread pills. 

2 . nonce-uses. a. Used to translate Gr. tpapfia- 
luvsy poisoner, sorcerer, b. Used (or medicine man, 

1845 J- H. Newman Ess. Developmctti iv, § x. 224 ‘ Wizard, 
mediciner, cheat, rogue, conjurer*, were ihecpithets applied 
to him by the opponents of Eusebius. Ibid. 225 Su Ana- 
stasia was thrown into prison as a mediciner. 1839 R. F. 
Burton Centr. Afr. in Jrnl. Geog. See. XXIX. 271 His 
forehead is adorned with the two little autelope-homs 
worn by sultans and medteiners. 

Medicining (me-ds’niq), vbl. sb. [f. Medi- 
cine V. + -inqI. J The action of the vb. Medicine. 

XS77 B. Googe HeresbacFs Hush. lu. (1586) 139 It be- 
hoouelh the shepchcarde to be skilful! in mcdcening of his 
callcll. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 167 If they (rc. figs] be 
brought unto their maturitic by medicining, that is to say, 
by caprification, then they are never ^ood. x6n Cotgr., 
Pharmaeie \ a curing, or medccining with drugs. 1633 T. 
Adams Ex 6. 2 Peter ii. 22. 10S9 The medicining of the one, 
ami cleansing of the other, did not lake away their nature ; 
still the one remained a Dogge, the other a Hogge. 1867 
Carlyle Remin. II. 135 She. .having. .a turn herself for 
medicining. 1876 Ruskin Fors CAiz'.lxviL 204 They, .pro- 
pose to ihemsclvcs the general medicining. .of ihepopulation. 

Medicioner, variant of Medicianeu Ohs. 
-Medick (mPdik). Also 5 medike, 6-7_me- 
dick6,‘6-9 msdic, 8 meddick, [ad. L. nicdicoy 
ad. Gr. MT? 5 t /4 (iroa), lit. ‘ Median grass '.] Any 
plant of the genus Medicago, esp. M. saliva^ 
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Purple medick or' L ucerne. (Also medick fodder^ 
trefoil.) Black or Hop we///V^=NdNESCCH. 

c 1420 Pallad. an Husb. v, i At Auerel medike is forto 
sowe. 1362 Turner 52, I haue found no name as 
yet in England for it {Medica] : but it may be called horned 
clauer or medic fother. x6i6 Surfl. & Markh. Country 
Farine 147 The flowers of Medicke fodder. 1733 Miller 
Card. Did. (ed. a), Medicamarina. .Sea Medick or Snail- 
Trefoil. 1764 Museum Rust. II. xlvix. 139 The new lucern 
is a kind of medick trefoil. 18x6-20 T. Green Univ. Herbal 
II. 102 Medicago Falcata, Yellow Medick. Ibui.y Medi- 
cago LupuUna^ Hop or Black Medick. 1839 Penny Cycl, 
XV. 58/2 Purple medick. 

Medico (me'dika). [a. It. medico or Sp. 
mldico : see Medio.] 

1 . A medical practitioner ; also, a medical student. 
Now slang or jocular. 

1689 G. Harvey Curing Dh. hy E.tjcct. xv. ns It is in 
the power of the Afedico, to oblige the Husband. ^18,4 
Kinglake Eoilteu xviii. 308 The Medico held my chin in 
the usual way, and examined my throat. 1896 Fizlii 1 Feb. 
173/3 Again did the Medicos force the ball down. 

II 2 . Sp. Amer. The surgeon fish. 

1903 in Webster Sttppl. 

Medico- (me'dilm), used as combining form of 
L. medicus to form combinations denoting the 
application of medical science to various subjects 
of research, as lhedico-botanic(al, -chirurgicat, -ciil- 
iitaiy, .eleciric, -galvanic, -Judicial, -legal (hence 
-legally adv.), -moral, -pedagogic, -philosophical, 
-physical, -psychological, -statistical, -zoological 
adjs. ; or (rarely) describing a person who regards 
a subject from a medical standpoint, as in 
+ medico-thcologue ; also medico-mania, ' a mania 
for the science of medicine without the necessary 
study’ (Dunglison 1876). 

■ 1838 Prospectus Gardens Roy. Bot. Soc. in Civil Engineer 

I, •Medico-BotaDic Garden. 1838 Civil Engineer I. 361/2 
Having passed under the promenade, we reach the •medico- 
botanical garden. 1809 {titled •Mcdico-chirurgical Trans- 
actions, published by the Medical and Chirurgical Society 
of London. Volume the First. 1B58 Gen. P. Tkomfson 
Audi Alt. II. Ixxviii. 32 *Medico*cuIinary philosophers of 
great mark. 1873 T. P. Salt {piile^ •Medico-Electric Ap- 
paratus and How to Use it. 1862 Catal. Internat. Exhib. 

II. xvii. 129/1 Galvano-Piline for *mcdico-galvanic pur- 
poses. 183s I. Tavlor Spir. Despot, 111. 07 The delicate 
oflices entrusted tolhem[xc. professors of medicine) in several 
•medico-judicial instances. 2835 Cycl. Pract. Med. IV, 
553/ 1 Circumstances aflectlng the *medico>)egal character of 
wounds. 1870 M. Gonzalez Eciieverria (/////, New York), 
The trial of* John Reynolds’ *niedico-legally considered, 
1S66 Reads G. Gaunt (ed. 2) II. 265 A sort of •medico- 
moral diary, 1904 Brit. Med. frnt. 77 Sept. 679 Many 
of the children had much improved under the •medico- 
pedagogic treatment to which they had been subjected. 
1698 Tyson in P/til. Trans. XX. 132 Two •Medico-Philo- 
sophical Dissertations about these Tophi. 2720 Quincy 
tpitle) Medicina Statica,. .to which is added. .•^Iedico•Phys• 
ical Essays on .^gues [etc.]. 1890 Syd.Soc. Lex.^* Medico- 
psychological^ relating to the department of medicine which 
treats of menial disorders 1896 AllbutTs Syst, Med. L 30 
The •medico-statistical point of view. X7xa H. bfore's 
Aniid. Ath. ill. xi. Scholia 174 He professe-s himself a 
•Jledico-Theologue. i86t HuLMEtr. Moquin-TandonPxeX, 
6 An arrangement founded upon the characters of the 
animal, or its medico-zoological relations. 

Medicommissure (rardikp-misifu). Anat. 
Also msdio-. [f. L. medi-us middle + Comjhssdke.J 
The middle commissure of the brain. . ’ 

1882 Wilder & GACEy4«<i/. Techtu 446 The mediocom- 
missure. 1885 B. G. Wilder in Jrnl. Nerv, Dis. XII, 3S7, 
1890 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

tMe*dics, iA// Obs. [pi. of Medic: see-ic3.] 
The science of medicine. 

1663 J, Spencer Prodigies (1665) 402 In Medicks, we have 
some confident Undertakers to rescue the Science from all 
its reproaches and dishonors. 1695 J. Edwards Perfect. 
Script, 180 Apollo was.. made by the antient sages the God 
of medicks as well as mustek. 1737 Stackhouse Hist. Bible 
(1752) II. VII. i. 1018/2 The Masters of the Medicks who have 
treated of this Kind of Madness [etc.]. 

t Medie, V. Obs. rare, [ad. late L. medidre ; 
see Mediate z/.] trans. To divide into two equal 
parts ; to halve. 

CX425 Craft Nombrynge (E.E.T.S.) 15 pen medye 4 & 
hen leues 2. Ibid. x6 pou schaIt..do away pat figure pat is 
medied, & sette in his styde halfe of pat nombre. 

Mediety (m/doi’eti). [ad. L, medietas (whence 
OF. moietU Moiety; OF. had also the learned 
form, mediete), (. medins middle ; see -tt.] 

1. + a. gen. A half. Obs. 

CX420 Pallad, on Husb. xi. 288 The muste, decoct to his 
medietce Or thridde part, they casieth to their wync. 1371 
Dicces Pantom. 11. iv. 1\I ij b, 140, whose medielie being 70, 
diuided by 14, yeldeth 5. 1390 Barrough Meth.^ P/iysich 
V. xxiv. (r596) 343 The common measure or quantity therof 
[xc. of the dose of arsenic), is the mediety of one graine of 
wheaic. 1603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. Astral, xxi. 449 The 
medielie of the Moones globe was allwaies illustrated which 
IS towardcs the sunne. x686 Goad Celest. Bodies i. xvi, 106 
Let us consider the Occidental IVfediety of Heaven. 

b. spec, in La-j). = Moiett. Chiefly with refer- 
ence to ecclesiastical benefices. 

at66z Fuller IForihieSy IParzv. (1662) It. 126 'That good 
Mannour (with the alternate gift of the Mediety of the rich 
Parsonage therein). 1834 Southey Doctor xhl. (1862) 100 
A rectory of two medteties, served by two resident rectors, 
^877 J. C. Cox Ch. Derhysh. III. 2x2 Sir Henry Cbandos 
succeeded to the mediety of the Mugginton manor.. 1894 
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A. Jessopp Random Roaming^ etc. 186 This benefice coa- 
sists of two medieties. 

t 2 . Middle or intermediate state, position, or 
quality. Obs. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 135 A very com- 
pounde of contrarietyes In thinges indifferent and medietyes. 
1610 Healey St. Aug. dtie of God ix. xiii. (1620) 333 In 
seeking a mediety betweene immortality blessed and laor. 
tality wretched, a 1639 Wotton in Reliq. (1685) 66r The 
Pope means, .to carry himself as it were in a Mediety be- 
tween the King of Spain, and the great Duke. ^1643 
Howell Lett. (1655) I- vi- 258 This Cabal . . wa.s reveal’d 
..to Solomon in a dream, wberby he came to know the 
beginning, mediety, and consummation of times, 1651 
Biggs New Disp. § 183 It ought to consist iu a mediety, 
betwixt corrupt and very sound bloud. 
f 3 . Moderation. (Cf. Mean Obs. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus, i, sig. I rnarg.y Medielie to be 
obserued in meats. 

t 4 . Math. Thequalityof being a mean between 
two quantities ; hence = Mean 8. Obs, 

1398 J. D. tr.Z.. Le Roy's Aristotle's Polit. v.25oSimi!itude 
or likenesse of proportions, and equality, and mediety. 1603 
Holland Plutatrh's Mqr. 1255 Three sorts of priniiiive 
Medieties there be,, .to wit, Arithmeticall, Geometricall,and 
Harmonicall. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. i. iv. § 20. 376 
The Tetrad is an arithmetical mediety betwixt the Monad 
and the Hebdomad. 1694 Holder Harmony iv. 47 Nowin 
4 to 2 the Mediety is 3. Ibid. viL 168 These two divide 
Diapason, 64J032, by the Mediety of 45; And they divide 
it so near to Equality, that in Practice they are hardly to be 
distinguished. 

Medifixed (mfdifikst), a. Bot. [f. L. medi-us 
middle + Fixed; after mod.L. medifixus, F. 
midifixei\ Fixed by the middle ; said of anthers. 

1880 A. Gray Struct. Bot. 253 Adnate anthers are perhaps 
as fi equently extrorse as introrse. Others, whether basifixed 
or medifixed, ate more commonly introrse. 

II Medifurca (m/dif^uka), Bnt, [mod.L., 
f. L. medi-tis middle -f furca fork.] The middle 
forked apodeme which serves for the attachment 
of the muscles by which the midlegs of insects are 
moved. Hence Kedifu'rcal a. {Cent. Diet.). 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 379 Medifurca (the 
Medifurca). A branching vertical process of the endo- 
sternum. 

t Medify, V. Obs. rare. [Badly f. L. medicus 
physician + -FY.] traits. To heal, cure, 

CX470 Harding C/zmi. lxxii. xiii. AI! his sores to be 
iiiedifyed. Ibid, lxxxiv, ii, But this Mordred gaue Arijiure 
deaths wond, For which he gode his woundes to medine. 

Mediglacial (mfdigl^'Jal), a. rare-K [f. L. 
medi-us middle + Glaciad tz.] Mid-glacial; in 
the midst of glaciers, 

1823 ScoRESBY North. Whale Fishery 50 During the next 
day we traced the limits of our mediglactal sea. 

Medil(l, obs. forms of Meddle, Middle. 
Medimn (m/di’m). Antiq, rare. Also 7 me- 
dimne, [ad, L, medimnns.y^. Gr, uibifiuos. Cf.F. 
midimne, English writers usually employ the 
Latin form; pi. medimm.'] An ancient Greek 
measure of capacity, equal to about la gallons. 

x6oo Holland ZiTyfxxxviir. xiii. 990 The Consuil imposed 
upon them a paiment of. .10000 medimnes of wheat. 16^8 
Phillips, Medimne, a certain measure, containing six 
bushels. 1807 Robinson Archseol. Crseca l ii. 23 Those 
who were worth five-hundred medimns of commodities were 
placed in the first cla.ss. [2847 Grots Greece 11. xL IIL 
155 Those whose annual income was equal m 500 roedimni 
of corn ..and upwards, one medimnus being considered 
equivalent to one drachma in money.] 

II Medine (medr-n). AIso6,9modin,6madyiie, 
madayne, madien, 7inadin, madein, meydine, 
meidin, Smediua, 9 medeen, medino. [a. F« 
medin (Cotgr.), a. vulgar Arab. corrupt 

form of mtCayyidTpy from the name 

MtCayyadx see below.] Originally, a silver half- 
dirhera first issued by the Sultan al-Mu’ayyad 
(15th c.); latterly, acoppercoin current in Egypt, 
Syria, etc., valued at of a piastre, or tjV of a 
penny. (The Turkish name is Para ; in EOTtian 
Arabic it was commonly called fadfa^y i. e. ‘ silver’.) 

■ *583 J. Newbery in Hakluyt's Voy. (1599) II. 1. 247» 4® 
medins maketh a duckaU — Let. in Purchas Pilgrims (1625) 
II, ix. 1643 Nutmegs fortie fiue Madynes, Ginger the Bat- 
man, one ducket Pepper seuentie fiue Madaynes.^ 1584 \\- 
Barret in Hakluyis Voy. (1399) *-.27*147 medines passe 

in value as the duckat of gold of Venice. 1613 G. Sasdys 
Trav, (1621) 153 Paying by the way two Medines a head. 
*753 .1 ^?- Clayton Jrnl. fr. Cairo to Sinai 5 Sept. 1722 
note, K medina is id^ English money. 18x9 T- Hope An.t- 
stasius (1820) II. IL 38 My Coobtic writer, who, with a 
.salary of six medeens a day,. .had become. .as rich as a 
Sultan’s seraf. 1833 J. Bennett Artificer's Conipl, Lex., 
Medin, in Egypt 3 aspers;' at Aleppo is [etc.]. 

Medio- (mrdio), used Zoot. and Bo f as com- 
bining form of L. medins middle^ in various adjs. 
descriptive of parts and organs of animals^ and 
plants, with the sense either ‘ relating to the middle 
of' (an organ or part), as in inedio-carpal, -colic, 
-digital, dorsal (hence medio-dorsally adv.), 
-frontal (also = * medio-frontal suture’), 

-lateral, -occipital, -palatine (also absol, incdio- 
palatine bone’), -pontine, -stapedial {absol. in 
quots.), -tarsal, -ventral \ or 'in the middle', as 
in media-depressed, -perforate ; also iu modio- 
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inferior, -posterior =s ‘ lower middle ‘ posterior- 
middle * (margin). 

1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., ^Ji/edw-car/al, reUting to the 
middle of the carpus.^ 1871 W. A. Leighton Lichen-Flora 
78 SubpeUate, *niedio*depressed, margin white crenulate 
[etc.]. i8s* Dana Crust, i. 625 Species with a*medio-dor- 
sal spine. 188a Vines Sachs' Bot. 449 The first leaf is the 
scuiiform leaf . . which is placed *medio dorsally. 1865 
Thurnam in Nat. Hist. Rev. Apr. 246 The almost infallible 
closure of the ^mediofrontal. 1849 Dana CcoL App. i. 
(1850) 69S [The] straight *mediO'inferior raa^in, paiwlel 
with the dorsal. 1854 Owen She/. <5* 7'eeih in Circ. Set., 
Ors, Nat. 1 . 214 The *medio-lateral pieces as.. develop* 
menis of the ribs. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., *MediO'CcciJ>ital, 
relating to the middle of the occipital region. 1884 Coves 
Key N, Auier. Birds (ed. 2) 173 The most marked '“medio* 
palatine ossification... Such are.. formations which, like the 
medio'palatine, serve to bind tbe palate halves together. 1879 
W. A. Leighton Licheu-Flora (ed. 3) 516 * Medio-^erforate, 
peifbrated in the centre. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Medio- 
panti'ie, relating to the middleoftheponsvarolii. i852Dana 
Crust. \. 625 *Medio-poslerior spine small, very remote from 
posterior margin. 1875 W. K. Parker in Encycl. Brit. HI. 
702/2 The bar itself is (he ‘ “medio-stapedial ; it will soon 
segment itself off from the ear-capsule. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Medio-siapedial, the middle third of the columella of the 
ear in the frog, 1884 Couk Key N. Amer. Birds fed. 2) 
i2r note, A bird’s ankle-joint is. .between proximal and 
distal series of tarsal bones, and therefore “rHCffro-tarsal as 
in reptiles. 1870 Rolleston Anittt. Life Introd. 40 Re- 
flected upwards from the “medio-venlral line, 
i'lyiedio'craly tz* Obs, [f. Medioctie-i--al.] 

1. * Being of a middle quality ; indifferent ; ordin- 
ary ; as mediocral intellect* (Webster 1838-32 
citing Addison). 

2 , Ent. Of middle size ; (see quot.). 

1826 Kirbv'& Sp. EtUouiol. IV. 31 j Med/ocrai, when [the 
antennae are] of the length of the body, 
lyiediocre (mPdidukar), a. and sb. [a. F. m/- 
diocre, ad. L. mediocris of middle degree, quality, 
or rank, f. medi-us middle. 

Formerly often printed in italics and with accent as Fr.] 

A. adj. Of middling quality ; neither bad nor 
good; indifferent. Said chiefly of literary or 
artistic works, ability, or knowledge, and hence of 
persons considered with reference to their mental 
power or skill. 

X585 A. Day Enj^. Secretary 1. (1^25) lo Mediocre [rc. 
style] a meane betwixt high and low, vehement and slender. 
1659 Macallo Can, Physidi 97 A larger diet must be 
granted to children then to old folks, and a mediocre to 
those of a middle a§e, 2743 Pope Let. to IVarburton 
27 Nov., A very mediocre poet, one Diayton, is yet taken 
some notice of, because Selden writ a few notes on one of 
his poems, vjqj Monthly Ma^.^ 121 . 29 Thereare four silver 
clasps, .the style of the engraving of which is but mediocre. 
1815 Jane Austen Emma ti. xiv, My performance is me- 
diocre to the last degree, *829 Lvtton Devereux 1. hi, 
His talent was of that mechanical, yet quick nature, which 
makes wonderful boys, )>\itm/diocre men. 1847-8 H. Miller. 
First Itnpr. Hi. (1857) 34 We enter the suburbs, and pass 
through mediocre streets of brick. Carlyle /'rrn'/t. Gi. 
XNi, iv, (1872) X. 17 It Is thus that mediocre people seek to 
lower great men. 18S0 Vern. Lee Stud. Italy ih. ii. 104 He 
held up to contempt all that was mediocre in his art. 1884 
Graphic t8 Oct. 410/3 Captain Ross’s Welsh cow gave 46 lb. 
of mediocre milk. 

absot. 1884 Sir R. Harrington in Lcvui Times LXXVII. 
393/2 The mediocre.. always form numerically the largest 
portion of every profession. 1903 Speaker xj Oct. 61/1 The 
result would be a kind of nightmare of the mediocre, a 
universal Brixton. 

B. sb. Only pi. Mediocre persons, rare, 

1834-43 Southey Doctor (ed. 2) I. 187 The mediocres in 

every gi-ade aim at pleasing the public 1893 D. Pryde 
Pleas. Mem. ix. 131 You must bring forward the whole rank 
and file— duxes, mediocres, dullards, and dunces. 

lUCe’diocrist. Now rare, [f. Mediocre + -ist.] 
A person of middling talents or ability. 

1787 Hawkins yohnson 271 If he be but a mediocrist, he 
is surely not a subject of imitation ; it being a rule, that 
of examples the best are always to be selected. 1797 
Mrs. a. M. Bennett: Beggar (?/>/ (1813) I. 211 They 
danced well, sung a little.. and were indeed mediociisls in 
all female accomplishments. 1818 Todd [quotes Swift Let. 
Pope 3 Sep. 1735 ; but the early edd, have “among the 
mediocrilms']. *823 in Spirit Pub. yrnls. 170 Warburton 
draws a very just distinction between a man of true great- 
ness and a mediocrist. 1903 Sat. Rev. 12 Dec. 722 Mr. 
— , the cultured mediocrist, so rarely relaxes the firm hold 
he has on commonplace, .. that [etc.]. 

t SXediocritare. Obs. [irreg. f. L. mediccris 
Mediocre + -TU1VE.] Moderation. 

1574 Newton Health Magist. 77 An expedient Mediocri- 
ture of seasonable exercise. 

IkXediocrity (mfdip kriti). Also 5-6 -crite,. 
6 -critye, 6-7 -critie. [a. F. midiocriti, ad. L. 
tnediocrilds, f. mediocris : see Mediocre and -ity.] 
1 . The quality or condition of being intermediate 
between two extremes; mean state or condition, 
mediety. Also, something (a quality, position, 
etc.) equally removed from two opposite extremes; 
a. mean. (Chiefly as a quasi-technical term, with 
reference to the Aristotelian theory of ‘ the mean*. 
Now rarel) 

Elyot Gov. hi. viil, Fortitude. .Is a jNfedTocritie or 
meane bet%vene two extremitieSr 1332 Sib B, Tokb in 
Thynne Chaucer'' s iVks. A ij, Such sensyble and open style, 
lackyng neither maleste ne mediocritc couenable in dis- 
posycion. 2^79 E. K, in SpenseFs Sheph. Cah July 
Embl., Al^it all bountye dwelleth In mediocritie. yet 
perfect felicitve dwelleth in supremade. 1609 Over- 


bury Ohserv, Wks. (ed. Rimbault) 251 At fifteene they 
quit bookes, and^ begin to live in the world, when in- 
deed a mediocritie betwixt their forme of education and 
ours would doe better then either. 1645 Milton Tetradu 
Wks. 1851 XV. 233 As the oflence was in one extreme, so 
the rebuke, to bnng more efficaciously to a rectitude and 
mediocrity, stands not in the middle way of duty, but in the 
other extreme. 1650 Hobbes P0L41 The common 
Opinion, that Virtue consisteth in Mediocrity and Vice in 
Extreams. 1759 Adaki Smith Mor. Sent. s. iii. 49 The pro- 
priety of every passion exdted by objects peculiarly related 
to ourselves,. .must lye, it is evident, in a certain medio- 
crity. 1768 [W. Donaldson] Life Sir B. SaPskull II. xxii. 
168 His temper was a mediocrity of chearfulness and 
solemnity. ^1872 GRost: Eth.Fragm.v. 163 When he places 
virtue in a certain mediocrity between excess and defect [etc.]. 

fb. Golden mediocrity = golden mean (see 
Golden 5 c), Obs. 

e 15x0 More. Picus Wks. 15/1 The golden mediocrite, the 
meane estate is to be desired. 1605 Bacon Adv. Leant, ii. 
x.Yv. § 4. x66r Cowley Cevm2ve/l\Vk>i. (168S] 76 Was ever 
Riches gotten by your Golden Mediocrities? 
i*c. = Mean. Obs. 

X726 Leqni Albertis Archit.\X.^g/a These the Philo- 
sophers call Mediocrities or Means,.. of all which tbe pur- 
pose is, that the two extreams being given, the middle mean 
or number may correspond with them in a certain deter- 
mined manner. 


1 2 , A middle coarse in action ; measnred con- 
duct or behaviour ; moderation, temperance. Phr. 
to keep or observe a mediocrity. Obs. 

1531 Elyot Gav. 1. xxvii, Some men wolde saye, that in 
mediocritie, whiche I hauc so moche praised in shootynge, 
why shulde nat boulynge, claisshe, pynnes, and koytyng be 
as moche commended? 1564 Abp, Parker Corr. (Parker 
Soc.) 215 He noted much and delighted in our mediocrity, 
charging the Genevians and the Scottish of going too far in 
extremities. * 5^5 Cooper Thesauruss.v. Modus, Statuere 
modum inimicitiarum, to kepe a mediocritie or measure in 
batinge. 1594 Hooker EccL Pol. 1. xvi. § 7 That law of 
reason, which teacheth mediocritie in meaies and drinkes. 
1597 A. M. tr. Guitlemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 14/1 The Chitur* 
giane must, in sowin«e, vse mediocritye, and not take to 
great a qvantitye of the fleshe. x^x Burton Anat. Mel, 
II. ii. IV. (1651) 286 Body and mind must be exercised, not 
one, but both, and that in a mediocrity. 1637 R. Humphrey 
tr.St. Ambrose il 41 A mediocrity Is to be kept in liberality. 
1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals t. I. 30 If the Popes had been 
contented to carry themselves with mediocrity, they had 
never run that hazard of losing all. 1774 Pennant 7 our 
Scoll. in 1772, Z35 Reformaiion in matters of religion, 
seldom observes tnediocrtcy. 

t3. The condition of possessing attributes in a 
medium or moderate degree; moderate degree or 
rate, average quality or amount; tempered con- 
dition. Obs. 

X598 Babckley Felic. Man (1631) 305 The temperate zone 
where.. men.. live in a pleasant mediocrity, voide of both 
extremities. x6ia Bacon Ess., Youth f Age (Arb.) 260 
Men of age . .seldome drlue businesse home to the full period ; 
but content themselues with a mediocrity of successe. X659 
Macallo Can, Physick 56 Sleep likewise surpassing the 
bounds of mediocrity, is in like manner evil. 1665 Nekdham 
bled. Medteius 265 There are in the Bioud, much Water 
and Spirit, a Mediocrity of Salt and Sulphur, and some 
little of Earth. X683TRYON Way to Health vyi Let them 
beware of strong Drinks, because they beat the blood S: 
body beyond Mediocrity. 1733 Chevne Eng. Malady ». v. 

§ XI (1734) ^ 7 ^ To ascertain the Mediocrity of such a Diet 
as neither makes the Salts and Oils too many [etc.]. 1744 
Berkeley Siris% 89 We enjoy agreat mediocrityof climate. 
1733 Hanvvay 7'iav. (1762) II. 11. i. 65 Whether we. .enjoy 
a profusion, or mediocrity of the gifts of providence, 
b. Medium size. rare. 

1633 R. Sanders Physiogn. aiij. To the predicament of 
Quantity, appertain magnitude, parvity, and mediocrity of 
parts. 1841 Catlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) IL Ivii. 220 In 
stature he is about at mediocrity. 

t4. Moderate fortune or condition in life, Obs. 

e X430 tr. De hnitatione i. xxii. 28 It is [not] mannys fell- 
cite to haue temporall godcs in abundaunce, but roediocriie 
suffieij? him. <»xS9x R. Grccnham JPks. (1599) 50 Which 
thing ought to humble vs in the desire of outward things, 
and to make vs thankful! for a mediocritie. z$8x Flavel 
Meik. Grace xxviiL 478 A mediocrity is the Christian’s best 
external security. 1784 Covvper Task 1. 50 These for the 
rich ; the rest, whom fate had placed In modest mediocrity, 
..sat on well-tanned hides. 1816 Singer Hist. CnnE 125 
John Gainsflcisch.,was constrained by the mediocrity of 
bis means to quit his native city of Mentz. 

5, The quality or condition of being mediocre ; 
spec, a moderate or average degree of mental 
ability, talents, skill, or the like ; middling 
capacity, endowment, or accomplishment. Now 
chiefly with disparaging implication, in contrast 
with excellence or supeiiority. 

1588 Marprel. Epist.. (Arb.) ir Secondly, you haue to 
your mediocriiie wiliten against tbe Papists. 1589 Nashe 
Pref. Greene's Alenaphon (Arb.) 14 Which makes me thinke 
that either the louers of mediocritie arc verie many, or that 
the number of good Poets, are very small. x6oS Bacon Adv. 
Learn.it. ii. § 8 For Modeme Histories, .there are some 
fewe verie worthy, but the greater part beneath Medio- 
critie. 1624 Fisher in F. White J?^//./''.3oo^ I ampersuaded , 
no vnlearned man that hath in him any sparke of bumilitie, 
or any mediocritie of Judgement, wilt vndertake it. x ^5 1 
Sanderson Seniu{x6%d^ 440 If a man have once attained to 
a good mediocrity in this An. 1709 Lady M. W. Montagu ! 
Let. to Miss A, lYortley ax Aug., Leave me my own me- | 
diocrity of agreeableness and genius. xyyS Adam Smith 
JY. N. I. X (1869) I. zzx To excel in any profession, in which 
but few arrive at mediocrity, is the most decish'e mark of 
what is called genius.^ xSxa Imison Set. « 5 - Art II, 391 The 
way to avoid mediocrity, is by the study, .of beautiful pro- 
ductions. a 1859 illACAULAY Biog. itZSj) 2x2 The most im- 
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■ portant offices in the state were bestowed on decorous and 
laborious mediocrity.^ 1878 Bosw. Smith 141 He 

who would attempt it must be either a fool or a military 
genius... A respectable mediocrity has hitherto been the 
order of the day. 

6, concr. A person of mediocre talents or ability. 
1694 Congreve Double Dealer ii. i, Methinks he wants a 
manner,. -some distinguishing quality..; be is too much 
a mediocrity, in my mind. 1840 Mill Disc. .J- Disc. (1859) 
II. 408 He [the American President] is now alw.13^ either 
an unknown mediocrity, or a man whose reputation has 
been acquired in some other field than that of politics. 1874 
Green Sihort Hist. x. § 4. 801 Spencer Perceval, an indus- 
Irious mediocrity of the narrowest type. 

tUde'dionSy Obs. rare. middle 

-f-oos.] Intermediate in degree. 

1657 W. Morice Coena quasi Koii'i) Pref. 20 Some., out of 
a medious complyance, hoping by going on part of the way 
to draw them another. Ibid. xv. 233 They impetrate me- 
dious, though not the highest mercie. 

tMedioxtunate,'!. Obs. rare—'^. \{.\..medio- 
xiun-us of middle rank or position, applied to 
gods ranking between those of heaven and those 
of hell, or according to others to demi-gods.] 
Only in viedioxumate gods (misused by Rowlands; 
see quot'). 

1723 H. Rowlands Mona Antig, Rest. 63 The Stream of 
Idolatry., deflected them [the Druids] from their profess’d 
Monotheism, to give Divine Worship to Medioxumate 
Gods ; such as Taranis, or Jupiter ; Hesus, or Mars [etc.]. 
tMediosraiUOns, a. Obs. rare-K [Formed 
as prec. + -ous.J =prec. 

X664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 40 Mercury and the whole 
order of the medioxumous or iniernuntial deities or daimons. 

II Medipectns (nu‘dipe‘kti?s). Ent. [mod.L., 
f. L. medi-us t pectus breast. Cf. F. inidipoitrinei\ 
The underside of the mesothorax. Hence Medi- 
pextoral a., of or pertaining to the medipectus. 

1826 Kirby & Sp, Bntomol. III. 378 Medipectus (the 
Mid-breast). The underside of the first segment of the ali- 
trunk. Ibid. IV, 344 Medipectoral. The mid-legs, affixed 
to the Medipectus, 1848 Maunder Treas, Nat, Hist. 794 
Medipectoral. 

t Medisance. Obs. [a. F. midisance, f. midis^y 
midire to speak evil.] Evil speaking, detraction. 

1636 Blount Gtossogr., Medisance, reproach, obloquy, 
detraction. 1664 Bulteel Birinthea 49 Medisance and 
slander. [xSia Ldin. Rev. XX. X03 That gift of sportive 
but cutting medisance.) 

lUCedisect (nudise'kt), v. rare, [f. L. medl-us 
middle + sect^, ppl. stem of seedre to cut.] irans. 
To divide (a body) along the median line; to cut 
into equal right and left halves. Hence Medi- 
se'ction, the action of ‘ medisecting *, 
a X890 B. G. Wilder (Cent. Diet.). 

IVtedisni (mrdiz’m), [ad, L, medismus, Gr. 
(ii}bi(T(s6s, f, pribi^tiv to Medize.] a. Gf\ Hist, 
Sympathy with the ‘Medes': used to describe the 
attitude of those Greeks in the 6th and 5 tli c> B.c. 
who were said to favour unpatriotically the interests 
of the Persians, b. A word or idiom, belonging to 
the language of the Medes. 

1849 Grote Greece 11. xtiv. V. 359 Medi«.m (or treacherous 
correspondencewitb ibe Persians). iB64PvSEYLect. Daniel 
L 34 Chaldaisms, Medif^ms, PersUms could, accordingly, be 
nothing sliange in the Hebrew portion of his book. 

t Meditabund, a. Ohs. rare-^. {humorously pe- 
dantic.) In /-abound, \zi^,lj.weditdbund-ns,i. 
meditdri \o Meditate.] Absorbed in meditation. 

z68x CoLviL lYhigs Supplie, C1751) lao On the ground He 
groveling lies raedttabound. 2727 BAtLET vol. Il, Mcdita- 
ound.., pondering,, .musing, in a brown Study, 
tmeditance. Obs. rare~-^, [f. next: see 
-ANCE.] Meditation. 

i6i2 7'itjo Noble K. i. i, Vour first thought is more Then 
others laboured meditance. 

Meditant (me’ditant), a. and sb. rare. [ad. L. 
meditant-em, pr. pple. of meditdri to Meditate.] 
a. adj. Meditating. In quot. i6i4/<?r«/(3r (quasi- 
Her.). b. sb. One who meditates. 

16x4 B. Jonson Barth. Fair Induct., A wise lustice of 
Peace meditanU 1748 in Hervey's Medit. To Auth. (ed. 4) 

I. p. xii, Celestial Meditant ! whose Ardours rise Deep from 
the I'cmbs, and kindle to the Skies. 1898 Dublin Rev. 
July 177 Untrained meditants outside conventual life, 

tDiXe’ditate, Obs. \tidi.iu.medildtus,pa.^i>\e. 
oi meditdri i see next.] =Meditated. 

2381 Lambarde Eircn. 11. vii. (1588)250 The law deemeth 
that he doeth it,. with a meditate hatred, 1854 S. Dobell 
Balder iii. 18 My early planned. Long mediiate. -epic ! 

meditate (me-ditd*t), v. [f. L. medildt’, i^pl. 
stem of meditdri, a frequentative f. the root med-, 
whence many words e.xpressing the notion of 
thought or care, as Gr. /itSecr^at to think about, 
care for, to care for, L. mederiio cure.^ 

The Latin uses (which are reproduced apprwimately in 
Eng.) seem partly due to assoctatjozi P/' 

(L/ieAfT)) care, study, exercise), from which the uord was 
anciently believed to DC derived.] 

1 . irans. To muse over or reflect upon ; to con- 
sider, study, ponder. Now rare. 

rrcL qinvEY /»x V. j, O Lord,. .Consider what I 
tate in me. " i6qS Addison AVm^Misc. Wkk *726 1. 9 Our 
RrSu? Vmith long forgot to Meditate the Foe. 1791 

B^zLt. Me)n6.Na/. Assembly 3^ 

study him they meditate. 1837-9 HaLlam Af/rA Lit. u 
l. Sk^| xix 7222 Alberti had deeply meditated the remains 
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of Roman antiquity, a 2871 Grote El/i, Fragin, it. (1876) 
40 If they thoroughly meditated the circumstances of the 
case. , 

b. To fix one s attention upon ; to observe ^Yitll 
interest or intentness. Now ra7'e, 

1700 Dryde:* Sipsm.^ Guisc^ 244 Like a Hon.. With in* 
ward ra^e he meditates his prey. 1754 Richardson ( 7 y(tU‘ 
iiisan IV. xvii. 108 He bowed his head upon his pillow, and 
meditated me. . lhid» (ed. a) VL xlv. 230 She seeing. .that I 
meditated the seal with impatience, begged me to read it 
then. 1851 G. W. Curtis Nile Notes xlv. 219 At the doors 
of their clilf* retreats, sit sagely the cormorants, and meditate, 
the passing Howadji. 

^ c. To meditate the Muse (nonce-use, after L. 
Jllttsam vieditari, Virg. Eel, i. 2 ) : to occupy one- 
self in .song" or poetry. 

1637 Milton Lycidas 66 What boots it . . To tend the 
homely .slighted Shepherds trade, And strictly meditate the 
thankles JIuse? ’ 

2. To plan, by revolving in the mind ; to con- 
ceive, plan or design mentally. 

1591 Shaks. I Hen. Vly II. iv. 60 Yorke, Now Somerset, 
wheie is your argument? Som, Here in my scabbard, 
meditating, that Shall dye your white Rose in a bloody red. 
2651 Hobues Leviath. i. .\v, It is also a law of nature, that 
nil men that meditate peace, be allowed safe conduct. 27x5 
Rowe Ltxdy J. Grey 1. i. 21 Ev’n now she seems to medi- 
tate her flight. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 267 
A creature meditating mischief. 2820 L. Hunt Indicator 
No. 54(1822) II. 15 Kubla Khan, which was meditated under 
the effects of opium. 1^9 Frouoe Cxsar xi. 235 Catiline 
was meditating a revolution. ^ 1885 d/n/itf/z. Exam, 6 Nov. 
5/2 They ate meditating a reimposition of the tax on corn, 
+ b. with i/t/. as obj. 

2794 Godwin Cal. Williams 283, I meditated to do you 
good. 1834 A. F. Tytler Uniy, Hist. (1850) I. in. vii. 352 
The Latins., meditated to shake off the Roman yoke. 

1 3. To entertain as an opinion, think. 06s. 

1583 T. Washington tr. Nickolay's Yoy. Ep. Bed., What 
Is. .more vnbeseeming . than alwaies to abide at home, .and 
pot to meditate and thinke that at one time or other it Is 
meete..to flie abroade. 2609 Bible (Douay) Pref., Whac 
.shal we therefore meditate of the especial prerogative of 
English Catholiques at this time ? 

4. intr. To exercise the mental faculties in 
thought or contemplation j spec, in religious use 
(see Meditation a). 

XS94SHAKS. Rick. ///,ui. vii. 73Heis.,meditaiingwuhlwo 
deepe Biuines. t6xz Bible Gen, xxiv. 63 And Isaac went 
out, to meditate in the field, at the euentide. 2644 Milton 
Areob. (Arb.) 56 When a'man writes to the world, ..he 
searches, meditats, is industrious. x^T^e.^H'i^cn^Princess 
1. 95 While 1 meditated A wind arose. 2897^ Cath. Diet. 
(ed. 6x8/x The understanding considering this truth in its 
application to the individual who meditates. 

b. const, dw, upon^ over., \of\ (Hebraism) f/;;. 
2560 Bible (Geneva) Ps. 2.2 In his Lawdoeth he meditate 
day and night. 2594 T. B, La Primand. Fr, Acad. u. 363 
The_ better to haue them in meniarie, it often thinketh and 
meditateth of those things. x6oz Shaks. rivet, N* hi. iv. 2x9, 
1 wil meditate the while vpon some horrid message for a 
Challenge. «i6x8 W, Bradshaw Medit, Man's Mortal, 
(2622) 30 When God In anyjudgement. .sheweshis wrath, wee 
should thinke and meditate of this. 1630 Prynne Anti' 
Armin. 295 He then that shall vnfainedly meditate on all 
these Texts, a 1726 South Serm. (1744) X, i. 19 He that 
accustoms himself to meditate upon the greatness of God, 
finds(etc.]. 1834JA.MES y. Marston Hallix, Leaving me to 
meditate over the future. 2877 hloNiER Williams Hin- 
diiism vi.76A Buddhist.. only meditates on the perfections 
of the Buddha. 

Hence Me*ditatlngr vbl. sb. and ppl, a. Also 
Zile’ditatiug^ly at/zr., meditatively. 

1643 Milton Divorce x, Wks. 2851 IV. 49 Those divine 
meditating words. 1645 — • Tetraclu Introd., Some of our 
severe Gnostics, whose little reading, and Icise meditating 
holds ever, ithat which it took up. 2753 Richardson Gran- 
dison III. i. 3 He enquired. .Why stie looked so meditat- 
ingly ? a 2873 Lyttoh Ken. ChUlmgly v. vii, Meditatingly 
propped on his elbow. 

Meditated (me*diteited), ppl. a. [f. Meditate 
z/. + -edI,] Contemplated, intended ; also, thought 
out, produced or prepared by meditation. 

2736 Gray u. 22 'Twas there he aim’d the medi- 

tated barm. 2760 C. Johnston Ckrysal (1822) II. 120 
Walking a meditated turn or two across the lent. 18x4 
WoRDSW. Excurs. ix. 21 The food of hope Is meditated 
action. 2842 Macaulay Ess., Leigh Hunt (ed. Montague) 
III, 43 The Way of the World, the most deeply medit.ated 
and the most brilliantly written ofallhis works. 2855 Mil- 
man Zu/.C'/ir'.ix. ii. IV. 49 Already there were dark rumours 
of his treachery and meditated revolt. 

Meditator, variant of Meditatou. 

. Meditation (meditei-Jan). [a. K. midUatioit 
or ad. L. meditdlion-ein, n. of action f. meditdri to 
Meditate.] 

1. The action, or an act, of meditating; contin- 
uous thought or musing upon one subject or series 
of subjects; serious and sustained reflection or 
mental contemplation. 

X390 Gowek Con/. 1. 356 Fro hevene as tliogh a vois it 
were, To soune of such prolacioun That he his meditacloua 
Therof mai take. os4Sa Pol. Pooms (Rolls) U. 243 That 
the heyerc herd with good lucdytacioun May the pore pcpie 
swych wyse avaunce [etc.]. JSsS Pitgr. Per/. (W. de \V. 
1531) 233 Medimcjoaisaprofoundcorstudyouscogitacyoii 
about ouy cerleyn ihyngc. 1583 Fraunxe La’tiiers Po^. 
1.1 1 Reasoning may be.. in solitary meditations and de- 
liberations with a mans sclfe. zsro Shaks. Al ids, N. ji. i. 
264 The impcrbll VoirejLsc passed on, In maiden mcdu.a. 
tion, fancy free. 2633 Eakl Masch. Al Mondo (i63d> 5 
Meditation. I saw, was but a reiterated thought, proper to 
production of good or cvill. 27xa Lady .M.’W.’Mo.ntacu 


Let.' to Mr. W. Montagn 9-n Dec.', The terrace is ,, con- 
secrated to meditation.. gay or grave. 1820 Byron Mar. 
Fat. It. i, My lord, pray pardon me For breaking in upon 
your meditation. 2832 Lytton Godolphin vj, After a fort- 
night's delay and meditation, he -wrote. 2848 Dickens 
Dombey i, His meditations on the subject were soon inter- 
rupted, by the tusiling of garments on the staircase. 

t b. 'Thought or mental contemplation of some- 
thing. , Ohs. 

1534 More Com/, agst. Tpb, iii. Wks. 2235/2 The fleslie. 
shrinckyzige at the meditacton of payne and deathe. 2672 
DIarvell Reh. Trausp. i. 8t It is the wLdome of Cats to 
whet their Claws. .in meditation of the next Rat they are 
to encounter. 

.2. spec, in religious use : That kind of private 
devotional exercise which consists in the continuous 
application of the mind to the contemplation of 
some religious truth, mystery, or object of rever- 
ence, in order that the soul may increase in love of 
God and holiness of life. 

(2x340 Hampole Psalter^^tcA., pare in Is discryued..he 
meditaciouii of coiuemplatlfs. c 2491 C/iast. GoddesChyld. 

7 Thenne comeih so mcry medhacyons wyih plenle of teres 
of compascyon. 2590 Spensek F,Q. i. x. 46 Of God and 
goodnes was his meditation. 1642 Hinds J. Bruen xlv. 
145 His flist dayly duty, namely hi.s holy and religious 
]\Ieditation. 2704 M. Henry Commun. Comp. vL wks, 
1853 1* 330/T lu meditation we converse with ourselves ; in 
prayer we converse with God. 2893 Patmore liellg. Poets 
4 The hour or half-hour of daily 'meditation ’..is now un- 
eard of. 2897 Ca//;, DrV/. (ed. 5) 628/1 St was St, Igna- 
tius of Loyola who reduced the rules of meditation to a 
system. 

b. Used for : The theme of one*s meditation. 

^ 1560 Bible (Geneva) Ps.c>C\x.<yj Oh how loue I thy Law ! 
It is my meditacion continually. Ibid. 99, 1 haue had mote 
j vnderscanding then all my teachers : for thy testimonies are 
my meditacion. 

3. A discourse, written or spoken, in which a 
subject (usually religious) is treated in a meditative 
manner, or which is designed to guide the reader 
or hearer in meditation, 

a 1223 Ancr. R. 44 Redinge ofEngllchs, oSer of Freinchs, 
j hoH ineditaciuns. c 2320 R. Brunnb (title) Here bygynneh 
I meditacyuus of the soper of oure lorde Ihesu. c 2385 
t Chaucer Pars. Prol. 53 But nathelees, this meditacion 
I I putle itay vndercorreccion Ofderkcs. 162a A. Stafford 
Kiitle) Meditations and Revolutions moral, divine, polilicall. 

! 17x0 Swift A meditation upon a broom-stick. 2746 

I Hervey (title) Aledilations among the Tombs. 

att'rib, 27x1 Siiaftesb. Charae. (1737) lU. 95 The essay- 
writers, . . reflection-coiners, meditation-founders, and others 
of the irregular kind of writers. 

Medita'tionist. nonce-vjd. [f. prec. + -ist.] 
One who writes meditations. 

2834-43 Southey Doctor Interch. x.xii. (2847) VI. 380 
Jeremy Taylors is both a flowery and a fruitful stile : 
Hervey the hledltattontst's a weedy one. 

Meditatist (me*ditdtist), rare. [f. Meditate 
+ -1ST.] One who makes a business of meditating. 
i860 in Worcester (citing Ee, Rev.). 1873 H. W. 
Beecher in Chr, World PulMt IV, 388/3 Thirdly, there 
are the meditatists.. thousands meditate when they have 
nothing to meditate o.n. 

Meditative (me'dit^tiv, me’dit^'tiv), a. and sh. 
[ad. late L. medildltv-us, f. ppl, stem of meditdri 
I to Meditate ; see -ive. Cf. F, meditatifl\ 

A. adj. 

1. Of.peisons, their dispositions or state of mind : 
Inclined or accustomed to meditation. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Meditative, apt to meditate, or 
cast in the mind. 2M3 Howe Union Ajuong Prot, Wks. 
(18461 io 3 His musing meditative mind. 27^ Berincton ; 
Hist, Aheillard iv. 198 Abeillard .. was pious, reserved, 
meditative. 1798 Coleridge Fears in Solitude 23 And he, | 
with many feelings , .. Made up a meditative joy. 1874 I 
Green Short Hist. vii. § 7. 426 The melancholy and medi- 
tative Jaques. 1885 J”. Martineau Ty/es Eth. Th, 1 . 1. ii. 

§ 8. 194 The highest calls of meditative piety, ^ 

b. Inclined to meditate or engaged in meditat- 
ing (something specified). Const, of. 

1876 M. Collins Fr. Midnight to Midn. II. ii. 223 There 
..is our ontologic poet, meditative of Incisive analytic un- 
scannable blank verse. 

2. Of actions, manner, appearance, etc. : Accom- 
panied by meditation ; indicative of meditation. 

rj/r-o tr. Keyslers Trav. (1760) 11. 43 He used to take 
his meditative walks. 2903 T. PIsWeekly 6 Nov. 724/2 After 
a dozen meditative pulls ofbU pipe, Harry proceeded. 

3. Conducive to meditation. 

i863 Hawthorne Amer. Note-Bks. 11. 64 A stonewall, 
when shrubbery has grown around it,.. becomes a very 
pleasant and meditative object. 

1 4. Gram. = Desiderative, Obs. 

*755 JoHNSo.v, Meditative, expressing intention or design, 
t B. sb. A desiderative word, Obs. 
z6x2 Brinsley Pos. Farts (\(drp7 127 What Verbs do you 
call Meditatives ? 1633 Grammar Warre B vuj, Other Ad- 
verbs : as Meditathes, Deminutiv^, and Denominatives. 
Z726 S. Lowe LaL Oram. 12 Meditatives In -urio. 2849 
Stoddaht Gram, In Ent^cl. Meirop. (2847) I. 50/1 Most of 
the verbs In rio are meditatives. 

Meditatively (me'ditelivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
•ly 2 .] ■ In a meditative manner. 

,2825 Coleridge Aids Rejl, (2848) L 305 Then, .medita- 
tively contemplate.. the beautiful effects of this ordinance. 
*B93 Saltus Madam Sapphires 42 Mrs. Nevius..fora'wbile 
puffed meditatively, 

MCeditativeness (me'dititivnts). [f. Medi- 
; TAT 1 VE + -NESS,] ThccondUionof beingmecUtative. 


-2860 in Worcester (citing Coleridge). 2877 ‘ H. A. Pace’ 
De Quincey II. xbc. 221 Dreamy meditati\ene»s, 

Meditator (me*dit«?it 3 j). Alsop-er. [f. Medi- 
tate V. y -OH.] One who meditates. 

1665 Boyle Occas. Reji, iv. i. (1848) 46 It Is wont to 
suggest variety of Notions to the Meditator. 2722 Lady 
M. W, IffoNTAGU Let. to Air. W, ATontagn 9-11 Dec 
I would. publish a daily paper called the Aleditator. 2822 
I Coleridge Tabled. 29 Dec. (2835) 1. 3 Lear is the most 
; tremendous effort of Shake.speare as a poet; Hamlet as a 
philosopher or meditater. a 1859 De (Quincey Conversa- 
I //a/zWks. i860 XIV. 153 The mere meditators.. may finally 
; ripen into close observers. 1894 T. Watts in Atheuxum 
, 20 Oct. 530/L He had the mind .. of the meditater upon 
! nature. 

t Medite, V. Obs, [ad. F. mldileroT L. medi- 
tari.\ traits, and intr. — • Medit-ate v. 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. ^^2/1 The preest medylyng and 
tbynkyng on the passyon of our lord..sayih [etej. 1^ 
Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iv. 11. MagniJ, 770 Who, mediiiug 
the sacred Tempi's plot, By th' other twin . . is shot. 

t Mediterrane, a. and sb. Obs. Also -an, 
-ayne, -en, -ean. [ad. L. tnedilerrdn-eus : see 
Mediterranean.] A. adj. 

1. = Mediterranean A. 2 . 

c 2425 Wyntoun Cron. i. xi;i. 1249 Fra fze Mer Medi- 
terraync Lyis souylhe on to jje Occiane. 2598 Hakluyt 
Yoy. I. 588 He that neuer saw the sea will not be persuaded 
that there is a mediterrane sea. 1622 Ainsworth Annot, 
Pentat., Numb, xxxiv. 6 This great sea is commonly called 
the Mediterrane Sea, 2632 Lithcow Trav. 1. 25 The 
Riuiera of Genoa, along the Mediterrean sea. Ibid. ilL 77 
Now Cteia comes, the Mediterren Queene, 

2. Inland, interior; =■ Meditebranean A. i. 

2598 in Hakluyt's Yoy. (2904) VI. 357 They that have 
seene the mediterran or inner parts of the kingdom of Chinn, 
do report [etc.]. 2608 Bacon Sp. Gen, Natural. Wks. 1826 
V. 54 It is the mediterrane countries, and not the maritime, 
w’hich need to fear surcharge of people. 2660 R. Coke 
Poiver <5* SubJ. 262 It were a mo.st unreasonable thing that 
the same Lawes should be imposed upon Mediterrane 
places, where are observed in Maritime. 

B. sb. a. An enclosed piece of water, b. The 
Mediterranean Sea. 

2658 R. Franck North. Mem. (1822) 297 By what means 
then was she moved into this small hlediterrane? 2662 
Ocilby Kin^s Coronation 18 We ll whip him like a Gig 
About the Mediterrane. 

t Mediterra'neal, a. Obs. Also 7 -nell. [f. 
L. inediterrane-us (see next) + -At.] a. Inland, 
interior, b. s/se. Mediterranean (sea), 

2598 Barret Theor. Warres Gloss. 252 Mediterranean, 
is Inland countrle, or countries distant from the sea. 2609 
Bible (Douay) Num, xxxiv. Comm., Mediterraneal sea, 
called great in respect of the lakes in the holie Land. 2622 
F. Markham Bk, War v. vii. § 3. 186 All places whatsoeuer, 
whether Mediterranell or Maritime. 

Mediterranean (mediter^*nf|an), a. and ib. 
[f, L. mediterrane-us (f. medi-us middle + lerra 
land, earth) + -an.] A. adj. 

1. Of land : Midland, inland, remote from the 
coast; opposed to maritime. Also,. intermediate 
(between two areas), f Applied also to the in- 
habitants of a region so situated, 

1602 Holland Pliny I. 501 The Mediterranean or mid- 
land parts of any country are.. preferred before the mari- 
time or sea-coasts, a 2692 Boyle H/st. Air (1692) 197 The 
more mediterranean parts of Russia. 2756 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters 11. 54 Sea water differs. .not essentially, from the 
waters of our mediterranean salt springs. 2773 Johnson 
Let. to Airs. Thrate 2Z Aug., Craggy rocks, of height nof 
stupendous, but to a Mediterranean visitor uncommon. 
2869 RawlinsoN Anc. Hist. 22 'The rivers of the central 
tract are continental or mediterranean ; i. e. they begin and 
end without reaching the sea. 1875 J. H. Bennet Winter 
Aledit, It, xi. 340 'Fhere is a highland. country, an elevated- 
mediterranean area of mountains and valleys. 

traits/ 1603.DEKKER Wonde*/. Yr. D4 How nimble is 
Sicknes,. .The greatest cutter that take.s vp the Alediterra- 
nean He in Powles for his Gallery to walke in, cannot ward 
off his blowes. 

2. Of water surfaces: Nearly or entirely sur- 
rounded or enclosed by dry land; land-locked. 
Plediterranean Sea^ the pioper name of the sea 
which separates Europe from Africa. 

The notion expressed by the proper name (late L. mare 
A^tdilerr^\neum,^\\iQ. \ K. Aler Miditerranle’, 
Alediterrdneo', It. Alare Mediterraneo) may originally 
have been ‘ the .sea in the middle of the earlli * rather than 

* the sea enclosed by land *. 

259^4 Ashley tr. Lays le Roy 75 b, All tho.se which arc 
within the mediterranean sea, 2625 G. Sandys Trav. 52 
The Pirals. .doe rob on the yEgean and Mediterranean seas. 
2813 Bakewell Introd. Geol. 182 The boundary of a medi* 
tetraneau sea or lake of fresh svater, 2846 Darwin^ Gi'o/. 
Observ. S. Amer. 235 note. The theory that rock-wit is due, 
to the sinking of water, charged with salt, In mediicrratiean 
spaces' of the ocean. 2862 Dana Man. Geol. 111. 301 The- 
reat mediterranean sea of the Silurian age. 

b. Pertaining to ‘ meditenanean waters. (See 
also B. I b.) 

,1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 245 The delta of the Mism's- 
sippi has somewhat of an intermediate character between 
an oceanic and mediterranean della. 

* B. sb. 

1. An inland sea or lake; a w.aler area nearly or 
entirely surrounded by dry land ; spec, the Medi- 
terranean Sea. • 

1652-62 Hevlin Cosmogr. 111. 9 A man of perspicuous eyti 
may.dUccrn the Euxinc on the one hand, and^the Medi- 
terranean on the other. 2661 Lovell Hist, Anim. ^^Aflu, 
lntr<^., .Some Ifishes) are better in the ocean ilun In the- 
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mediterranean, and the contrary. 1704 Addison Italy 
(1705) 4 There is nothing more undetermined among the 
Learned than the Voyage of Ulysses ; some confining it to 
the Mediterranean ? others [etc.}. Ex^. 

(1856) 544 The North Polar Ocean is a great mediter- 
ranean. 1873 S. Cox in Bxyo&itot" 251 The blue waters of 
the Mediterranean. 

b. attrib., passing into adj. (Cf. A. ^ b.) Per- 
taining to the Mediterranean Sea. 

Hhiiiicrrairean ft-vcr^ blalta fever Malta). 

JS99 N.^SHE Lenten Siujfe Wks, (Grosart) V, 229 In M. 
Hackluits English discouerles 1 haue not come in ken of 
one mizzen mast of a .. mediteranean sternebearer sente 
from her [Varmouth's] Zenith or Meridian. 1678 Young 
Serf/i. itt iyhitehall 29 Dec. 27 One of the Mediterranean 
Pirates. x8x6 Sir W. Burncti' (/;V/e) A Practical Account 
of the Mediterranean Fever [etc,]. 1897 M. L. Hughes 
Mediterranean, Malia or Undulant Fever. 1899 
Daily Ne-xs 14 Jan. 6/4 The whole costumeis in Mediterra- 
nean blue cloth. 

'I* 2. An inhabitant of an inland region. Obs, 
1634 H. L'Estrange Chas. I (1655) 131 Again the Medi- 
terraneans the Highlanders muttered at the Imposition. 
Mediterranell, obs. variant of Meditbbkaneal. 
t Mediterraneous, Obs, [f. L. mediur* 
nvie-us (see Mediteubanean) + -ous.] 

1. Inland, remote from the coast. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, EJ>, ii. iv. 82 It is found In 
mountmnes and mediterraneous parts. X692 Ray Disc, iii. 
(1732) 3x The mediterraneous Places above the Shores. 

2. In the middle of the earth ; subterranean. 

1668 Pal^. Ex'id. Witcher, 102 The bituminous matter 

brought from the mediterraneous Vaults. 

t Mediterrany, a. and sb, Obs. [ad. F. m^di- 
ierrani or L, viediUrmne’Wn^ » Mediterranean. 

(;x4oo Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiii. 150 It rynnez in to he see 
Mediterrany, x43a-5o tr. Higden tRolls) I. 53 Of the grete 
see or Mediterranye. 

IffeditXfailk (mpditrzyqk), jEtd, [ad. mod.L. 
meditmneus^ £ L. t/iedi-tts middle + trtmetts 
Trunk.] (See qiiot ) 

1826 Kinay &> Sp. Entouiol. III. xxxv. 532 If terms be 
thought necessary to designate the two intire segments into 
which the alitrunk is resolvable, the first may be the medi- 
trunk (,mcditruncus)t and the other the potrunk {J>otruncus), 
ii MedituUiuiU. (meditylii?m). [L., £ medi-its 
middle ; the second element is prob. cogn. tv. Ullus 
earth.] 

1 1. The middle (of anything). Obs. 
i6xx CoRYAT Crudities .196 Baden., lyeth in the very 
meditullium of Heluetia. 1638 SirT. Herrert Trav, (1677) 
48 That Meditullium of the earth [India]. 

2. Spec, The cellular or reticulated bony sub- 
stance between the inner and outer laminse of the 
cranium; =sDiploe i. lObs, 

1693 tr. Slanctxnfs Phys, Diet, <ed. 2), il/editfdiium, that 
Spungy SubstaiKe betwixt the Two Lamina [sic] of the 
Scull. 

3. The interior parenchyma of the leaves 
and other parts of plants; »=Diploe 2 . 

1840 PE!hEiRA Elem. Alai. Med, fu 661 The meditullium 
has frequently a reddish tint 1880 Garroo & Baxter 
Mat. Med. 374 The roots ate seen to consist of a cortex ot 
rind, and a ligneous cord or meditullium inclosing the pith. 

Hence + Meditu lllau a. Obs.t pertaining to the 
middle (of the earth). 

1670 Pettus Fcdinee Reg. Inirod., As if they were but the 
soft Products of those Meditullian Petrefactions. 

IVIedium. (mrdium), sb. and a. PI. media, 
-iums. [a. L.. piediwuy neuter of medius middle, 
cogn. with Mid a.'] A. sb. 

' 1. A middle quality, degree, or condition. For- 
merly also, t something intermediate in nature or 
degree. +/«a medium, intermediate (beluieeu), 
1593 Tell'Tratli's N. K. (1876) 29 There is no Con- 
corde betweene water and fire, nor any medium belweene 
loue and hatred. x6i8 E. Elton Ex/^. Rom. vii. (1622) 
362 There is no medium : no middle nor indifferent 
state and condition betweene these two. i6a6 Bacon 
Sylva § 293 This Appetite is in a Medium between the 
other two. X649 Blith Eng. huprov. Inipr. (1653) "I'o 
Hush , There is a Medium m all things. x6sx French 
Distitl. v. III A saltish slime, and In last.. a Medium 
betwixt salt, and Nitre. Flagellum, or O, Cromwell 

(ed. 2) Pref, 1 place and reckon this Cromwell as a 
Medium or Mean, betwixt .. Wallenstein .. and Thomas 
Anello. 1752 J. Gill Trinity vi. 116 Between God and a 
'creature there is no medium, axjjo Jortin Serm. (tjji) 
VII. vi. loS There is a medium between frantic zeal and 
sinful compliance. i8xx Busby Did. A!us. <ed. 3), Reciia- 
tizc, a species of musical recitation forming the medium 
between air and rhetorical declamation. x8xx Byron Hints 
fr. Hor. Ivh, Poesy between the best and worst No medium 
knows. <*1820 I. Milner in Mary Milner (1842) 51a 
Is there no medium between going to Court, and going a 
hunting? 1869 Spurgeon J. Ploughm. Talk 28 There is 
a medium in aU things, only blockheads go to extremes, 
fb. Moderation. Obs. 

1^3 Humours Town 83 They are generally Men of no 
Medium, but continually in E.xlreams. 1748 Smollett 
Rad. Rand. (1812) I. 4 He determined, .to observe no me- 
dium but. .sent her a peremptory order. 1780 W, Pitt in 
Ld, Stanhope Life I. 35 The use of the bor^c 1 assure you 
1 do not neglect, in the properest medium. 

+ C. A middle course, compromise. Obs.^ 

1719 Dc For Crusoe i. (Globe) 33 When I let^ him know 
my Reason, he own’d it' to be just, and offer’d me this 
Medium, that he fetaj. 

. ird.. Something intermediate in position. Obs. 

* 1726 "L-zei^vAlherlCs Atx/iit. 1. 12/1 That the Inhabitants 


may not he obliged to pass out of a cold PIace into a hot 
one, without a Medium of temperate' Air. 

+ 2. Logic. The middle term of a syllogism; 
hence, a ground of proof or inference. Obs. 

1584 Fenner De/. Ministers (1587) 62 Let him. .conclude 
the Apostles question, with his medium, argument, and 
reason. 1630 Randolph Aristippus^ Wks. (1S75) 19 Your 
drinking is syllogism, where a pottle is the t/iajor terminus, 
and a pint the minor, a quart the medium, xfi^x Vitui. 
Smectymnuus v. 61 This we evinced by foure mediums out 
of Scripture. 1731 Wesley Wks, [1872) XIV. 168 An equi- 
vocal medium proves nothing. 1757 Sir J. DALRYMPLE/ffr/. 
Feudal Properly\}.^^ i47They hadtefused to subject estates 
tail to forfeiture, and on this medium, that who cannot 
alienate cannot ^rfrit. 2617 Jas. Mill Brit. I?tdia III. 
i. 33 To trace the media of proof from one link to another 
. . IS not, say the lawyers, the way to justice. 
t3. A (geometrical or arithmetical) mean; an 
average. Obs. 

16x3 Davies Why Ireland, etc. 39 The reuenew..did 
not rise vnto toooo. li. per annum, though the Medium be 
taken of the best seauen years. 1638 Wilkins Hew World 
111. (1707) 30 Betwixt two Extreams theie can be but one 
Medium, a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. (1690) 55 At a medium 
Z reckon that the whole Fleet mu^t be Men of three or four 
years growth. 1737 Swift Mod. Proposal Wks. 1755 II. ii. 
62, 1 have reckoned upon a medium, that -a child just born 
•will weigh 12 pounds. 1731 Bailey voL IL s. v., Arithme- 
tical Medium, is that which is equally di-stant from each 
extreme. Ibid., Geometrical Medium, is [etc.]. X78& Ld. 
Auckland Corr. (1861) H. 84 The medium of the thermometer 
continues here at about icP. 1793 Smeatom Edystone L. 

§ zt3 The medium of half an in<^ on a side. 18x7 Jas. 
hliLL Brit. India 1. 11. i. 94 Only thirty-tliree years, as a 
medium, are assigned to a reign. 

4. Any intervening substance through which a 
force acts on objects at a distance or through 
which impressions are conveyed to the senses: 
applied, e.g., to the air, the ether, or any sub- 
stance considered with regard to its properties as a 
vehicle of light or sound. Often 

1595 Chapman Ovids Bana. D2 »Mn>-^/>i,Sight is one 
of the three sences that hath bis medium extrinsecally. 2631 
Burton Anat. Mel. i. i. 11. vi. 33 To the Sight three things 
are required, the Obiect, the Organ, and the Medium. 1643 
A. Ross Met Heticonium 27 The air, which is the medium 
of musick and of all sounds, a 1653 J. Smith Sel. Disc. i. 
25 They shall no more behold the Divinity through the 
dark mediums that eclipse the blessed sight of it. 1709 Phil. 
Trans. XXVI. 368 Air is the only Medium for the Pro- 
pagation of Sound. J7ii‘ A ddison SPret. No. ^257 r 8 He 
tlierefore who looks upon the Soul through its outward 
Actions, often sees U through a deceitful Aledium. 1743 
Young AV. Th. var. 243 The Truth, thro* such a Medium 
.seen, may make Impression deep. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Ah/. (1834) 11.443 i^oth visible and sonorous bodies act 
equally by mediums, one of light and the other of air, 
vibrating upon our organs. X794 G. Adams Nat. Exp. 
Philos. II. XV. 236 By a medium, .is meant any pellucid or 
transparent body, 'which suffers light to pass through it. 
18x5 J. Smith Panorama Set. ff Art 1. 422 In passing into 
a denser medium, fight ts refracted towards the perpen- 
dicular, x8sx Sir F. Palcrave Norm. iV Eng. I. 289 The 
liability incurred by the nation Is refracted through so many 
medix 1875 Encycl. Brit. I. too/i The air around us forms 
the most important medium of sound to our org.'ms of hear- 
ing. 1880 Bastian Brain Hi. 60 To rudimentary aggrega- 
tions of pigment, in .some animals transparent media are 
added, serving to condense the light thereon. 

b. The application of the word in sense 4 to the 
air, ether, etc. has given rise to the new sense : 
pervading or enveloping substance ; the substance 
or * element ’ in which an organism lives ; hence 
Jig, one's environment, conditions of life. 

[1664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref. ii The aetherial Medium 
(wherein all the Stars and Planets do swim).] 1865 Grote 
Plato I. V. 201 You cannot thus abstract any man from the 
social medium by which he is surrounded. 2873 Hamebton 
Inteli. Life ix. v. (1875) ^320 The general talk, which is 
nothing but a neutral medium in which intelligences float. 
1876 L. STEPKe.N Eug, Th, xZth C. 1. i. 6 The gradual 
adaptation of the race to its medium. 1878 EncjycL Brit. 
VIII. 36/2 When the insulating medium, or, as it is called, 
the Mielectric', is shellac. x88o hi. Arnold Lett, (2895) 
II. 184-3 The medium iri which he [Burns] lived, Scotch 
peasants, Scotch Presbyterianism, and Scotch drink, is 
repulsive. Chaucer. .pleases me more and more, and his 
medium is infinitely superior. i836 Encycl, Brit, XXL 
4od/z Thoroughly conducted cultivations should decide in 
what medium the Schizomycete flourishes best. 

5. An intermediate agency, means, instrument or 
channel. Also, intermediation, instrumentality : 
in phrase by or through the medium of. 

x^S Bacon Adz\ Learn. 11. xvi. § 2 But yet is not of neces- 
sitie (hat Cogit.'itions bee expressed by the Medium of 
Wordes. x6x4 Raleigh Hist, World li. v. § 10. 309 Moses 
. .wrought. .by the medium of mens affections. 2659 T. 
Pecke Farnassi Pnerp. 170, I know the Medium to let you 
.see A wonder. 2736 Db Foe Hist. Devil ii. vi. (1840) 349 
The devil has managed several secret operations by the 
medium or instrumentality of the cloven foot. 1775 Burke ' 
Sp. Cone. Amer. Wks. III. 31 TTie proposition is peace. 1 
Not peace through the medium of war. 1795 Gentt. Atag. 
544/x Some useful information, .may. .be hoped for through I 
the medium of your curious Publication. cxSxx Fuseli m 
Led. Paint, iv, (2848) 43d They are the end, this the me- 
dium. 28565111 B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. 1. v. x86 Tl\e seal 
. .except tlirdugh the medium of his whUkers-.may be said 
..(to have! 110 sense of couch at all. 1W6 Felton Anc. 4* 
Alod. Gr. 1. 1. 16 They [Laiin and Greek] were the media 
of the scholarship, the ^ience, the theology of the Middle 
Age. x88o Coach Builiters* Art frnt. 1. 63 Considering 
Journal one of the best possible mediums foe such a 
scheme. 1883 S. R- Gardiner Hist. Eug, II, xvi. iZsnote, 

It seems.. more probable that the tarts went backwards and 


forwards as media of a correspondence. 2898 Illlscworth 
Div. Immanence vi. 136 He [Christ] ordained sacraments ; 
selecting, as their media, the two.. most universal religioufr 
rites. Mad. The —shire Gazette is the best advertising 
medium in the county. 

b. Medium of circulation or exchange, circulat- 
ing medium ; something which serves as the 
ordinary representative of exchangeable value, and 
as the instrument of commercial transactions; in 
civilized countries usually coin or written promises 
or orders for the delivery of coin, f In the Ameri- 
can colonies often simply medium, chiefly used in 
speaking of the local paper currency. 

1740 Conn. Col, Rec. (1874) VIII. 318 The expences of 
this government are likely to be very heavy, .by reason, .of 
a greatscarcity of a medium of exchange. 1740 W. Doug- 
LA^ss Disc. Curr. Brit. Plant. Amer. 6 Upon cancelling 
this Paper Medium all those Inconveniences did vanish. 
2758 in B. P. Smith Hist. Dartmouth Colt. (1878) 16 The 
discredit of our medium. 2828 P. Cu.nnincha.m N. S, 
Wales (ed. 3) II. 101 Bullion and paper, as mediums of cir- 
culation. 2833 Ht. I^Iartineau Charmed Sea Summary 
135 The adoption of a medium of exchange. 1838 Prescott. 
Ferd. 4* Is. (1846) II. xvfi. 228 The only medium for repre- 
senting their property was bills of exchange. 2884 Reb. 
Brit. Assoc. 837 Media of Exchange: some Notes on the 
Precious Metals and their Ec^uivalenis. 

6. Fainting. Any liquid ‘ vehicle* (as oil, water, 
albumen, etc.) with which pigments are mixed 
to render them capable of being used in painting. 
Also, any of the varieties of painting as determined 
by the nature of the vehicle employed, as oil- 
painting, water-colour, tempera, fresco, etc. 

x8^ Fairholt Diet. Art, Medium, the menstruum, or 
liquid vehicle, with which the dry pigments are ground^nd 
made ready for the artist’s use. 18^ Nation (N. V.) 
25 Dec. 477/3 There* is no man to-day who understands his 
medium [viz. water-colour] more perfectly. 2903 Rro. 
Apr. 454 If his colours, his gilding, his mediums were of 
inferior quality, they were confiscated. 

b. Fkotogr. A varnish used as a vehicle in ‘ re- 
touching* (see quots.). 

2890 J. Hubert 23 If your medium will 

not take the blacklead readily, the former may be thickened.. 
2892 Phot. Ann, II. 201 The .simplest medium to rendei( 
the surface of the negative suitable for marking upon is 
made by dissolving white powdered resin in turpentine... 
The negative to be retouched is prepared by rubbing upon 
it.. a drop of the medium. 

7 . Thealr. A screen fixed in front of a gas-jet in 
order to throw a coJoured Jight upon the stage. 

2859 G. A. Sala CaS’ligkt If D., Getting up Pantomime, 
Gas pipes with coloured screens called 'mediums 187^ 
Routledge's Vug. Genii. Mag. 282/1 Fish-tail burners, 

g uarded by curved metal reflecting hoods on the back and 
y wire work on the front side.. so as to allow of red oc 
green tammy mediums being dropped over each row. 

8. Applied to a person, a. gen. An intermediary 
agent, mediator. 

1827 Bowdich, etc. Afission to Adtaniet t. 111.(2819) 63 
This man., is our only safe medium, and interprets to the 
King anxiously and impressively. 

b. Spiritualism, etc. A person who is supposed 
to be the oigan of communications from departed 
spirits. Hence also applied to a clairvoyant or a 
person under hypnotic control. 

1853 H. SviCER i5* .yoKWffr 88 This lady was a me- 
dium, and as the subject of 'spirit rappings ’ was already 
[etc.]. 2854 Mjss WiTfORD in L’Estrange Life (1870) HI, 
xiv. 303 Bulwer is in the hands of a set of mediums, and 
passes his time In conversation with his dead daughter. x8£3 
Bryce: Amer. Commonzv. HI. 6j9 Attempts to pry' by the 
help of ' mediums ’ Into the book of Fate. 

9. Senses derived from the adj, a. noncc’Use. A 
person of the middle class. 

2837 T. Hook yack Brag ii, The tip-toppers are livelier 
than the-mediums. 

b. A soldier of * medium * equipment, between 
‘light* and ‘heavy*. (Cf. quot. 1876 in Ik i.) 

2889 N. fyQ. 7th Ser. VIII. iii/i The 41b Dragoon Gu.nrds 
are no longer * Heavies', but ‘ Mediums'. Ibid., Thirteen 
regiments of* Mediums *, comprising the seven regiments of 
Dragoofi Guards, numbered i to 7 [etc.]. 

. c. A kind of cotton goods. 

186a Catal. Internai, Exhib. II. xviii, 4 India twills, 
slliclas, casbans, and mediums. 

B. allrib. and adj. 

1. -Intermediate between two degrees, amounts, 
qualities, or classes. 

2796 C. AIarshall Carden, ix. (1823) 114 A cood medium 
way is to plant the deciduous sorts [of trees] the beginning 
of hlarch, 1859 Darwin Orig.Spec, iv. (1873) 92 A medium 
form may often long endure. 2876 Voyle & Steve.vson 
A/i/it. Diet. S.V. Cavalry, In the British army 
classed as heavy, medium, and light cavalry, xo^ Bal/t 
Herald2i Dec. 6/5 The offal.. is separated into broad br-m, 
medium bran, and sharps. 2903 Edin. Rev. Apr. 493 ^ 

■is a tendency for land to get into the hands of medium 
and large proprietors. 2905 J- Hevwood AIus. ChurHies 
17 Average choir hoys cannot recite on a low note uithout 
being linble to use the thick register or chest voice instead 
of the medium register. , . 

b. Fendngr. Medium ptard >707- 

Vmlllluvni 'ItyMimu CnJf.th. arm, i.rist,,and sword 
in this guard ooght to be kept in the same height as the 
Quarte, and the edge of the sword perpendicular to the, 
ground. 
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medley: 


‘ *C. The designation of a size of paper between 
loyal and demy. 

The sheet of medium writing and drawing paper usually 
measures 22X17^ inches; in U. S., 23X18. The sheet of 
medium printing paper is usually 24X19. 

1711 Aci 10 Anm c. 18 § 3:j For. .all Paper. .called, .Me- 
dium Fine, .the Summe of Six Shillings for every Reame.. . 
Genoa Medium. .Two Shillings and Six Pence for every 
Reame. 1774 M. Ma-CKEnzie Maritime Surv..zos A Folio 
Observation-book of 4 Quires medium Paper. 1859 Sia- 
tioner's Handbk. 20, 73. 

•f 2 . Average, mean; Obs, 

1670 Pettus Fodiuz Reg, g Two Tun and a quarter of Oar 
make a Tun of Metal at a medium rate 34 zos.^ 1748 
Anson's Voy. ii. v. 182 The medium heat all the year 
round wilLbe 66°, 1799 Httil Advert. 14 Sept. 3/2 fioth 
of which may be accounted medium years. x8oo- Misc. 
Tracts in, Asiat. Ann. Reg. 72/2 The medium height of 
a Fahrenheit’s thermometer was between 80° and 82°. 

3 . Comb. a. With sbs. used forming adjs., 
aa meduim-grade^ -pace ; b. parasynthetic, as | 
medium-coloiiredy -paced, -sized, adjs. j 

1891 C. James. Rigmarole ^Medium-coloured ; 
hair. 1877 RAYiioND Statist. Mbus <5: Mining 174 A 
stratum of ^medium-grade ore. 1898 IVestm. Gaz. 16 May 
4/2 Slow and *medium-pace bowlers. 1884 Lillytvhite' s 
Cricket Ann, 103 A straight ^medium-paced bowler. i88a 
J, Hawthorne Fort. Fool i. xiv,,He was a *medium»si2ed, 
full-bodied man. 

Iffediumism (mrdivmiz’m). [f. prec. + -isii,] 
The practices of spiritualistic ‘ mediums*. 

1864 A. Leighton Myst. Leg. Edm. (1886) 121 The spirit- 
rapping miracles of mediumism. i88a Howells Undise. 
Country xii. 181 A mercenary professional mediumism. 

Mediumistic (mPdiomrstik), a. [f. Medium 
- h -iSTic.J Relating to ^ mediumism * j having 
the characteristics of a 'medium *. 

1869 Gregory in Eng. Mech. 3 Dec, 281/1 Many persons 
do not possess the necessary mediumistic qualification. 1876 
SAiNTsnuuY in Acoilemy 16 Dec. 582 Maud is a pretty girl, 
of supposed ‘mediumistic’ powers. 1896 H. R. Haweis 
Decut Pulpit vi. 117 He is for the time, in fact, highly sensi- 
tized and mediumistic. 

Mediumize (mrdiomaiz), v, [f. hfEDiair -i- 
-IZE.J trans. To convert into a (spiritualistic) 

‘ medium *. Hence X/Ie^ditLmiza’tion. 

x83o Argosy^ XXIX. 460 He need have laid no command 
on the Captain, for the poor man was planted there ; chloro- 
formed, mesmerised, mediumised. 1880 Howells Undise, 
Country ii. (i88z) 29 The crude and unsettled spiritual 
existence reached by our present system of mediumisation. 

Mediumsliip (mrdiSmJip). [f. Medium: + 

-SHIP.,] 

1 . Intervening agency, instrumentality. 

188s L. WiNcnELO CehenncL II. lx. 274 Subterranean con« 
vulsions, through whose mediumshin volcanic dames, .would 
purify the heavens. 1882 Rider haggard Ceiyiaayo loS 
The government announced through the mediumship of the 
Queen's Speech that fete.]. 1890 ‘Annie Thomas' On 
Children 1. vli. 131 He had been made known to them 
through the mediumship of an AJdermanic friend. 

2 . Spiritualism. The attribute of being a ' me- 
dium *; action as a ' medium 

2868 Laxu Rep.y Equity Cases VI. 663 The wonderful 
things done by the spirits through the Defendant's medium- 
ship. 187s Q. yrnl. Sci. XII. 48 As an instance of heredi- 
tary mediumship, * the same man had four daughters, vir- 
gins, which did' prophesy \ x88x Pember EartEs Earliest 
Ages (1893) 329 A seance held through the mediom.ship of 
Ivlr. Basiian.^ 1898 A Lang Making Relig. viiL 169, I can- 
not feel. .as if the case of physical mediumship. itself, as a 
freak of nature, were dehnitely clo.sed. 

Medius (mrdios), Mus. [a. L. middle.] 

fl. An alto or tenor voice or part: =Meanj'^.2 3. 

iS^S {title) Mornyng and Euenyng prayer and Com- 
munion, set forthe in foure partes, to be song in churches, 
[title of Parti Medius, 1609 Ravehscboft Deuteromelia x7 
Freemens Songs of 4. Voices. Treble., Medivs.. Tenor.. 
Ba^.svs. X758 {pith's Divine Melody in twenty-four choice 
Hymns ; the first fifteen were set to Music, in two Parts, by 
Mr. PreUeur, the rest chiefly by Mr. Moze, who bath also 
composed a Medius to every Hymn. 

2 . In ecclesiastical music -M ediant, 

X782 Burney IJisL Mus. II. 583 The Mode, the Dominant, 
and Illedius, arc all the same Im the thiee chantsj. 

Medize (mrdaiz), V. [mod. ad.Gr. Mi^ 5 tf-€iv, f, 
M^Sot the Medes : see -IZE.] intr. To be a Mede 
in manners, language and dress ; to side with the 
Medes. Of a Greek of the 6th and 5th c. B.c. : To 
favour the interests of the * Median ' or Persian 
enemies of his country. Also trans. To make like 
a Mede. Hence Mo’dizing vbl. sb. and ppL a. 

1849 Grote Greece ir. xl. V. 101 The leading men of 
Thebes,. decidedly rnedised^ or espoused the Persian in- 
teresL <11873 Lytton Pansanias m. iii. (1876) 248 They 
would rather all Hellas were Medised than Pausanias the 
Hcracleid. Hid. Iv, 265 The Medising traitor is here. Ibid. 
IV. iv. 34t They accuse him of medising.^ 1901 Coniemp. 
Rev. Feb. 176 The Greek thought of* J^Iedizing’ as the sum 
of all possible offences, 

II Medjidie (raed5(-dU). Also Medjidy, -deh. 
[Turkish (Arabic) tnejidie^ f, the name 

Ji;^\ J-c e-Abdi^l Majid^ 

1 , A Turkish silver coin first minted, by the 
Sultan Abdul-Medjid in 1844, equal to 20 piastres 
(about .V. Si/.). 

z&Sa Macm. Mag. XLVII. tgt He kindly offered these 
. eggs^at a medjidy apiece, xooa xp/Zx Cr«/. _Aug. 233 There 
are as yet no taxes but a poll tax of a medjideh. 


2 . The Medjidie : a Turkish order or decoration 
instituted in 1851 by the Sultan Abdul-Medjid. 

1856 Amt. Reg.. Chron. (1857) 291 The Imperial Order of 
the Medjidie of the First Class. x8S8 Hazelts Ann. Cyct, 
36/1 He [Sir Samuel Baker] ^has received the Order of the 
Grand Cordon of the Medjidie. 

Medjidite (rae'd^idait). Min. [f. name of the 
Sultan Abdul-^IA^Vcf: see - ite.] A hydrous sul- 
phate of uranium and calcium, first found, near 
Adrianople. 

1848 J. L. Smith in Atiter. yml. Sci. Ser. ir. V. 336. 
f Medkniche. local. Obs. rare~“K [f. med 
(? Meed sb., or Mead^ + Knitch.] (Explained 
in the context as the quantity of hay to be given in 
reward to the hayward, being as much as he could 
lift with his middle finger as high as his knee,) 
2235-52 Rentalia Glnston. (Somerset Rec; Soc.) 85 Et die 
quando levat Langhemede, debet habete medknicbe. 
IKCedlar (me'dlsj). Forms: 4-7, 9 medler, 5 
meddeller, medelep, 5 medlier, 5-6 meddeler, 
6 medlor, 5- medlar, [a. OF. 7 )iedler (Godefr. 
Compl. s.v. PTesplicr)^ f. *medle (var.. of inesle) 
medlar (fruit) : see Medlb. 

Although the word ptimarily denoted the tree, it is in our 
earliest, quot. already applied to the fruit. In present, use 
sense 2 is the more common, the- tree being- usually called 
‘medlar-tree’; but Johnson 1755 (who was prob. not in- 
fluenced by etymological considerations), and latex. lc.xico- 
graphers,give sense i the.flrst place.] 

1 . The fruit-tree Mespilus germanica. 

The chief varieties in cultivation are ihe-Durr/t, HoUittg- 
ham^ and Stoneless medlar. 

c 14*0 Pallad. on Husb. 111. 1041 The meddelcr to grafle 
ek tol[d] is how. Ibid. iv. 493 Now meddeilers in hoot tond 
gladdest be, So hit be moyst. a 1450 Fishing ivith An^h 
(1883) 8 Take a feyr schoyt-of blake tbome crabtre medeJer 
or geneper. <*1500 in 63/2The medlar wyl 

here welle yf he bee plantyd. 1578 Lvte Dodoens vi. xliiL 
7x3 Our common Medlars doo flower, in Aprill and May. 
1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. Nov. (1729) 222 Grafl the Medler on 
the White-Thorn. 1741 Compl. Fam..Piece ii. iii. (ed. 3) 3:74 
There are several other Trees and Shrubs which are now in 
Flower, as.. dwarf Medlar. 2796 C. Marshall Garden. 
xvli. (1813I 283 The sorts are, the German, the Italian, and 
the English or Nottingham hledler. i83i Encycl. Brit. XII. 
271/2 The Medlar, Mespilus germanica^ is a deciduous 
tree, native of the middle and south of Europe,, and found 
in hedges and' woods in England. 

b. Applied to other trees, as Neapolitan or 
Oriental Medlar, the Azahole, Craimgus Azaro- 
lus, Japan Medlar, the Loquat. 

17x8 R. Bradley' New Improv. Plant. Card. iii. 18 
The L’Azzarole or Neapolitan Medlar is a kind of Service. 
..Of late Years it has been brought into England [from 
Italy 1. 2753 Chambers Cir4 Supp, s.v. Crataegus, 4. The 
jagged-leav’d Crataegus, called parsley-leav’d medlar. 2797 
Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) V. 513/2 {Crataegus Azarohts, variety] 
the oriental medlar. 1866 Treas, Bot. qz’jfz Japan Medlar, 
Eriobotyra japottica. 

2 . The fruit of the medlar tree, resembling a 
small brown-skinned apple, with a large cup-shaped 
‘eye* between the persistent calyx- lobes. It is 
eaten when decayed to a soft pulpy state. 

? a 2366 Chaucer Rent. Rose 1375 And many hoqmly 
trees.. Th.it,, here, Medlers, ploumes, peres, chesteynes. 
c 1483 Caxton Dialogues i-i/j Of fruit.. Pesshes, medliers 
(F, nespies]. 1533 Elyot Cast, Helthe (J539) 21 ftledlars 
ar cold and dry, and constrictife. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. nr. 
ii. 125 You’l be rotten ere you bee halfe ripcj and lhat’.s the 
right venue of the Medler. 2755 Oviks Let. m Poemsiiy/s) 
232 If there were nothing but medlars and black-berries in 
the world, I could be very well content to go without any 
at all. 1858 Glenny Gard, Every-day Bk, 248/2 Medlars 
should be gathered, and laid by to rot. 
pig. xygx WoLCor (P. Pindar) Rights of Kings xix, The 
heart should be a medlar, not a craU 

3 . aiirib. and Comb., xss, 7 nedlar-jelly\ inedlar-like 
adj. L medlar tree = i. 

2882 BLACK.MOREC4m/<m'r//xxxvi, We will take her some 
*medlar jelly, 1567 Maplet (7n 42 The Fig tree is 

of no high growth ..his flower *Mcdlerlike. 2548 Turner 
Names ofHerbes (E.D.S.) 53 Mespilus. .is called in cnglishe 
a *mcdler tree. 2592 Shaks. Rom. 4 ynl. 11. i. 34 Now 
will he sit vnder a Medler tree. 1873 Miss Thackeray 
Wks. (1891) I. 70 A uiedlai-lree. 

Iffedlay, obs. form of Medley. 
t Medle. Obs. Forms: 4-5 medle, raeyle, 
5 mela, mol, merle, 6 marie. [ME. 7 nedk, mele, 
merle, a. OF. *}jiedle, meele, }HerIe,mesle (Godefr. 
Ccmpl. s. V. Nesplc) : — L. enespila, -us, -wn, a. Gr. 
/lernr/Aj;, ^icmXov. 

A lale L. altered form *nesptla is represented by OF, 
nesple (mod.F. ne/le), Sp. tiespera, Pg. nespera. It. nespoUt 
(c£ also Sp. nispero. It. nespolo m^lar-tree). The L, word 
passed into Teut. as OHG. mespila, nespila (MHG. mespel, 
mispel, nespely mod.G. mispel), MDu. mispele (mocLDu. 
mispel), Sw., Da. mispel\ the Slavonic and other eastern 
Europeaa langs, have forms chiefly adopted from Ger.] 

The fruit of the medlar-tree, a medlar. Also 
aiirib. in /ncdle-irce^ 

13.. Sir Bcues (A) 1287 A sat and dmede m a wede 
Vnder a faire medle trc. axjfi'jSinon, Barthol. (Anecd, 
Oxon.) 2g/a Mespyla sunt /metus, mtylcs. c 2425 1 /oc. in 
Wr.-Wfllckcr 646/28 Hec mcscutus, meletrc. 14.. Norn. 
ibid. 716/37 Hec a meltre. ax5oo flower^ Leaf 

86, I was ware of the fairest medle-tree That ever yet in al 
my lyf I sy. a 1500 in Amoldds Chron. 64 b/2 Chose a 
graf of a good merle tree. 1573 TvsszRHusb, (1878) 76 Med- 
lars or marles. 


jyTedle, obs. form of Meddle ; var. Mell v.T- 
Medle(e, Medler, obs. ff. Medley, Medlar. 
Medlert, variant of Middle-earth. 

Hedies, variant of Meedless a. Obs., Milds. 
Medley (me'dli), sb. and a. Forms : 4 med- 
lay, 4-5 medlee, 4-5, 7 medle, 5 medele, 5-S 
medly, (5 medely, 6 medleye), 6-7 medlie, 
7-8 meddlyi 5- medley, [a. OF. medUe, var. of 
meslee (mod.F. milie : see Meler) : — vulgar L. 
type *mzsculala, f. *misculdre to mix : see Meddle 
V. Cf. Sp. inezclada, It. viescolata. The primaiy 
sense is thus. ‘ mixture *, but in Eng., the word 
occurs first in- the sense of mingling in combat.] 

A, sb. 

1 . Combat, conflict ; fighting, esp.. hand-to-hand 
fighting between two parties of combatants. Now 
only arch. Gf, Mellay, M^lee. 

13.. K. Alis, 4612 His folk weore sone, in that medlay, 
Parforce y-dryven- al away. Ibid. 6532^ The olifans, in 
medic, And theo lyouns he [the rinocertis] wol- sle. 1340 
Ayettb. 4s Huanne me makeb medles inecheiche zuo bet 
{)er ys blod yssed. 1470-85 jlAi.oaYw4r/4. i, xv. 56 Lucas 
and Gwynas & bryaunte & Bellyas of Flaundrys helde 
strong medle ayenst vj kynges. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xu 
41 Ne seche nothyng buL thyssue for to flee, yf there were 
ony- medlee. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng, n vi. 2x The medly 
ended, Hercules did biing the Centaure bound To Prison. 
x6ox R. Johnson Kingd. fy Commvj. (1603) 197 When the 
warre was. made in these poppulous countries, .every man 
made one in the medle 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. 
vil. (1663) 19 Stepping before him with 2000 men, he cut off 
his way. .in so much that the medly. grew to be the same as 
it was.before, and the fight was renewed. 1839 Thirlwall 
Greece UL sox’ Cleon. .sent all the men. who survived the 
first medley. .prisoners to Athens.. 1862 Merivale Rom. 
Emp. (1865) V. xlii. 168 Broken by repealed, defeats,. .be 
was.. less conspicuous in the medley. 

fg. 1791 Burke App. Whigs Wks. xBoS VI, 26 In the 
press and medley of such extremities. 

2 . A combination, mixture. 

+ a. without disparaging sense. Obs. 

c X440 Promp. Parv. 331/1 Medle, or mengynge to-gedur 
of dyuer.se ihyngys, imxiura. a 1529 Skelton Agst. 
Scottes 87 A medley to make of myrth withsadnes. 1577 
B. Goocd lleresbacEs Hush. i. (1586) 9 b, This kinde of 
building, hath an. eqiiall medlie of the winter windes and 
sommer windes. Ibid, 32 b, A medley of sundry sortes of 
seedes, 1601 Holland Pliny I. 501 He that shall set vines 
there., shall make an excellent medley between the tempera- 
ture of that aire and the nature of soile together. ^ 1626 
Bacon Sylva% 528 The Making of some Medley or Mixture 
of Earth, with some other Plants Bruised or Shauen, 1650 
Fuller Pisgnhiw. xii. 346 Ciraves and green herbs make a 
good medly seeing all flesh is grass, 1712 tr. Pomefs Hist. 
Drugs I. 8 The Perfumers.keep it. . to mix among a variety 
of other Aromaticks, which 15 what we properly call a 
bledle}^.. 

b. in disparaging sense ; A heterogeneous com* 
bination or mixture (of things) ; a mixed company 
(of persons differing in rank, occupation, etc.). 

1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr, iv. (1682) 5 An hpchpot or 
medly of many nations. x668.*-9 Pepys Diary 18 Jan., To 
the Duke of York’s playhouse and there saw * The Wilts *, 
a medley of things, 1683 T, Hoy Agatkocles 5 A wretched 
Medley betwixt Priest and Layman. 1755 Smollett Quix, 
(1803) IV. 190 Leaving Don John and his companion aston- 
ished at the medley of sense and madness they had observed 
in his discourse, 2859 Reeve Brittany 236 A medley of 
shining brass pans, bellows, and tubs, are^ exposed for sale. 
1865 Grote Plato II, xxiv. 256 Principles which are a 
medley between philosophy and rhetoric. 1870 Church 
Spenser 38 The Shepherd's Calendar, .. an early medley 
of astrology and homely receipts. 

3 . A cloth woven with wools of different colours 
or shades ; ^medley-cloth (see B. 4). 

1438 E. E. Wilts (1882) XXI, 2 gowne of Russet medley. 
2502 Privy Purse Exp, Elis, of York (1830) 70 Item for 
making of a gowne of tawnymedley. 1609 Stat. Laws Isle 
of Man (1821) 79 Every Woolen Weaver shall have., for 
every Yard of hledlie id. Qs, ai 66 t Fuller Worthies, 
Wilts. 111.(1662) 143, I am informed that as Medleys are 
most made in other Shire.s, as good Whites as any are 
woven in this County. 2778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v. 
Frome-Seltvood, The cloths made here for the most^part, 
are medleys of 7 or 8 j. a yard. 1851 Illustr. Catal. Exhib. 
I. 98/1, XII. Woollen and Worsted. A. Broad Cloths, x... 
Medleys... N.B. The term ‘Medleys’ includes all Wool- 
dyed Colours, excepting Blue and Black, 

* 1 * 4 :. A ‘ mixed * colour. Obs, rare"^^. 

1499 Promp. Parv. 331/2 (Pynson), Medlef,] coloure, 
tura, 2530 Palscr. 244/x Medleyf,] colour, ntellL 1556 
WiTHALs Diet. (1568) 34 b/2 Medley, color inixius. 

fS. =Maslin 1 i. Obs, rare. (Cf. B. 2.) 

x6oi Holland Pliny II. 487 The Corinthian medley. 

6. A musical composition consisting of parts or 
subjects of a diversified or incongruous character. 

1626 Bacon § 113 As when Galliatd Time, and Mea- 

sure Time, arc m the McdleyofoncDance. x8ix livsuYDict. 
Mus. (ed. 3),M/e/f/e7'...Wjth the moderns, a medley is a 
humorous hotch-potch assemblage of the detached parts or 
passages of different well-known songs, so arranged that 
[etc.]. 2864 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

7 . As the title of a literary misctllany. 

? 1630 M. P. (black-letter sheet), An excellent new Jlcdlcy. 
?x64o — A new IVledley, or Messe of All-iogeihcr. 17x0 
{title) The Medley. No. i. Oct. 5. . !7>8-42 Pqi-E Dune, 
i. 42 Hence JournaK Medleys, Mercncs, Magazines, 1S26 
(title) The Entertaining Medley; being a collection of true 
histories and anecdotes. 

S. ad/. 

fL Of a mixed colour; variegated, motley. Obs. 

e 2386 Chaucer Prol. 328 (EUcsm.) He rood but hoomly in 
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a medlee cote. X4. • P'oc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 597/7 Multicolor^ 
Medle. 1515 Cocke LoreltsB. 8 Arychepal. .’MadeofAn 
old payre of biewe medly popley hosone. 159s dn Hist* 
MSS, Cotmn. (1894) XLVIII. 309 A tali man.. wearing a 
medly russet mandilliane of red and blue, with., a pair of 
medley russet Venetians. x6m Hakewiu. David's Vozo 
vii, 252 Hee would not'haue his Tamily like a motley cloth, 
or a meddly colour. i68x W, 'Robertson Phraseol, Gen, 
(1693) 876 A medley colour ; color mixUts. 

b. Medley cloth', see quot. 1837. 
at66x Fuller Il^orthieSi Wilis, in. ^1662) 158 And such a 
Medly‘C\o)\\, is the Tale-story of this Clothier, wia Loud. 
Gaz. No. 5c^/2 The Woollen Manufacture of Mixt or 
Itledley Broad Cloath. X769 De Foe's Tour Gi. Brit. II. 25 
These fine Spanish Medley Cloths are the mix’d coloured 
Cloths, which all the Persons of Fashion in England wear. 
1S37 Youatt Sheep vi. 222 What are now called medley- 
cloths, different coloured wools beinij mixed together in the 
ihreacL. .These.. wcre:first made in Gloucestershire. 

t 2 . Medky brass — Obs. (Cf. A. 5.) 
1600 Acc. Bk. W. IVray in Antiquary XXXII. 279 One 
medle brasse potte. 

3 . Composed of diverse or incongruous parts or 
elements ; .mixed, motley. 

1594 Nashe Terrors Night ^Vks. ■ (Grosart) III. 229 A 
Medley kinde of licor called beere. 2597 J. King On 
yonas (1599) 99 A garment .of divers stunes as of linnen 
and woUen, shall not come vpon thee... [May] such medly 
garments sit vpon the backes of our enemies. 2624 Wot- 
TON Archii.m Retiq, (1672) 58, I could wish such medly 
and motly Designs confined only to the Ornament of 
Freezes.^ 264a Fuller Maly ^ Pro/. St, ni, vii. 267 A 
medly view (such as of water and land at Greenwich) best 
entertains the eyes. 2708 J. Philips Cyder Ji. 55 This 
the Peasants blithe Will quaff, and whistle, .. Pleas’d with 
the medly Draught. 2743 Eliza Heywood Female Spect, 
(1.748) II. 288 That strange, squeaking, meddly thing of 
the doubtful gender, Mr, Mollraan. 2798 Wordsw. Peter 
Bell u, xxiii, Of courage you saw little there, But, In its 
stead, a medley air Of cunning and of impudence. 2838 
Dickens Nick. Nick, xxiii. Who could do anything, from a 
medley dance to Lady Macbeth. 1878 Stubbs CansU Hist. 
III. xxi. 557 The medley multitude that held up their hands 
for or against the nominees of the hustings, 
b. in Chance-medley, q. v. 

4 . Comb., as medley-coloured adj. 

16x2 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit.^ v. .ii. § 7, 8 As the Latine 
IPoets describe them [the Bntaines]hauing.their backes pide 
or medlycoloured. 1702 Loud, Gaz. No, 3758/8 A brown- 
ish medly coloured straight Coat. 

Medley (me^dii), d. Medley tram. 
To make a medley or mixture of j to intermix. 
Chiefly in Me'dleyed, me’dlied pa. pple, and 
ppl. a. 

c 14S3 Caxton D/ a/d/WJ 14/34 Clothes medleyed [F.ffw/r 
tnestes]. Red cloth or grene [etc.]. 2657 ^Ioricc Cocna 
quasi K011/7 ill, 43 The common fate of men that compound 
and medly themselves 'to comply with several Interests. 
2679 L, Addison Mahuntedism:x'fi. 83 The things taught 
by Mahumedaie so mixt and confused.. .And yet they are 
not more medly'd in themselves, than disadvantageously 
represented by Writers. 2710 PKittPS Pastorals W. 8 Lo 1 
here the King.Cup of a Golden Hue, Medley’d with Daisies 
white, and Endive blue. 2746 W. Horsley (1748) 11. 
78 This Dish.. was so'odly medly’dj with Dutch, .French, 
and Jacoblte.Materiais,ms to give universal Distaste. 2855 
Singleton Virgil 1. 297 And stones from stones asunder 
wrenched, and smoke Billowing with medlied dust, 2904 
Blackw, iilag. July 87/2 Till we came to '4he medlied 
establishments of the native chiefs. 

Medlie, obs. form of Medley. 

Medlier, medlor, obs. forms of Medlab. 
t Medlure. Obs. rare’“^. [ad. OF. *medlure, 
var. of meslure, f. medler, inesler to mix ; .see 
Meddle v.'] Mixing, mixture. 

1413 Pilgr. Savjle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxxiii. 82 This syluer 
must ben withouten medlure of ony corrupte metal. 

Medly, Medo, obs. forms of Medley, Meadow. 
IVEedoc, ISiXedoc \medp% Fr. meduk). [a. F. 
in^doc from MMoc a district in S. W. France.J A 
general name for the red wines produced in 
Medoc, comprising all the best growths of ^claret*. 

(2824 A Henderson Wittes 280 The fine perfume by 
which the Medoc wines are distinguished.] 1833 C Red- 
DING A/od. Wines 52 The wines thus embodied are excellent 
Medoc. 1843 Thackeray Afiss Ld-we Misc. Ess. (1885) 3^3 
He would send some excellent Medoc at a moderate price, 
a! 2849 Poe Cask 0/ Amontillado Wks. 1865 1. 348 A 
draught of this Medoc will defend us from the damps. 

Medoe, Idedon, obs, ff. Meadow, Maidan. 
iledou, medow’(e, medoy, obs. ff. Meadow. 
lEdedowort, medow wurt : see Meadwobt. 
f IS 2 edxeie« •sv. Obs. rare'~“^. [App. an OF, 
semi-popular ad. L. ineireta, a certain denomina- 
tion both of liquid and dry measure.] A certain 
measure used for corn. 

c Sc. Leg. Saints xxVt. (Nyeko/asi sjo p^e askit he 
kame to sel vitale, a hundre medreiis [orig. Latin modiis] at 
i>e lest of like schipe at his request. 

•Medres(s)e(h), -ressa, obs. ff. Madrasah. 
2663 J. Davies tr. Olcarins' Voy. Amdass. 333 They [the 
Persians! have their Colleges, or Universities, which they 
call Medressa, 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav, ir. So 
Lodging Rooms for the Scholars of the Medrese. 2842 
Pemty Cycl. XX. 375/2 {/amarcand) The mesids (lower 
schools) and medresses (high schools or colleges). 
Medrick (me-drik). U. S. Also madrick- 
A tern or sea-swallow (according to U. S. IDicts.). 

1869 Lowell Piet. fr. Appledore 65 The medrick that 
makes you look overhead With short, sharp scream, as he 
sights his prey. 


i* Medrinacks. Obs, Forms: 6 methernix, 
meddernix, me(d)dernex, mederinax, 7 mil- 
dernix, 2nedrinack(e)s, medrisnaok(0)s, mid- 
ri(a)nack(e)s, medrinacles. [Of obscure origin*; 
presumed to be ultimately identical wilh next. 

There is nothing to show whether the Eng. word was 
adopted from Sp, or the Sp. word from Eng., or whether 
both come from a common source. The j6th c. forms bear 
some resemblance to the place-names Meiiernicli (West- 
phalia)^and Medertiach (Luxemburg), but no evidence of 
connexion with those places has been found,] 

A kind of canvas (see quots.). 

2588 in St. Papers Dom. CCXV. 75 Imprimis, for 6. me- 
thernixes forthe Roebuck fq 42. off. 2588 ibid. CCXVIII. 
24 Here is.. not a cable, nether ropes. .Speks, naills, but vij 
bolts meddernexes. 2603-4 * ^as. /, c. 24 Preamble, 

The Clothes called Mildernix and Powlc Davies, where of 
Saile Clothes. ,ar made, were heretofore altogether brought 
out of 'Fraunce and . other partes beyond the Seas. .2622 
CoTGR., Anionites, Ouldemes, JMedrinacks, Poule-dauies, 
the canuas whereof sayles for ships are made. 2617 Mjn- 
SHEU Ductor, Aledrinacles, a course canuas that Tailors 
stiffen doublets, and collers withall. Ibid., Poule-dauies, 
Ouldemes, Medrfnackes, the course canvas which taylors 
stiffen doublets with, or whereof sayles of ships are made. 
2632 ‘Sherwood, Idedrianackes. . . Itfidrinackes. . . Oulder- 
nesse (or Midrianacks). 1658-2706 Phillii^, Aledrinacles. 

II Medrinag^ue, ? Obs. Also 8 madrena^ue. 
[Sp. medriilaqtie, ‘Philippine stuff for stiffening 
women’s skirts; short skirt' (Cuyas Appletoi^s 
Sp.'£ 7 ig. Diet., N. Y., 1903); of obscure origin. 

The Sp. word occurs in A. de Morga Sucesos-de las Islas 
Filipinos (1609) in the forms medrinague (p. 136) and men. 
driHaque (p. 138). It appears not to be, as might be sup- 
posed, a Tagal word, for in Santos* Vocab. Tagitlo i794-it is 
given as Spanish with various Tagal renderings. (Cf. 
KIbdrinacks.)] 

(See quots,). 

1704 tr. Gernelli-Caiperls Voy. v. in ChurckilPs Voy. IV. 
442 [The Philippine islanders make] of the Thread of the 
Coco-Tree, a sort of Cloth they call Aladrenaque, with the 
warp of Cotton.^ 2852 MacMicking Recoil. Alanitla 217 la 
Luzon. .the natives make aspecies of cloth from the plan- 
tain-tree, known by the names of Medrtttague and Guiara 
cloths. Ibid., The bulk of all the JVlednnaque exported 
goes to the United States. x866 Treas. Bot. 728 Aledri- 
naqtie, a coarse fibre from the Philippines, obtained from 
the Sago palm, and used chiefly for stiffening dress linings, 
&C. [In later Dicts.1 

Medsin, obs. form of Medicine sb. 
Medsonable, obs. form of Medicinable. 
Meduart, variant of MfkVDWORT Obs, 

Medue, obs. form of Meadow. 

Med\d(l, obs. forms of Meddxe, Middle. 

II Ittedxilla.(ini'do*.la). Biol, [L. medulla pith, 
manow, prob, cogn. w. meditts middle.] 

1 . Anat, The marrow of bones ; also, the spinal 
marrow. Also, t the substance of the brain. 

265* Raleigh's Ghost 87 The inward medulla or maiTow of 
ibe brain. z668 Phit. Trans. 111. B89 He aSirms, that the 
whole Substance called the Medulla of the Brain and the 
After-brain is a Heap of Fibres or Vessels. 1813 J, Thom- 
SON Led. In/am, 303 The inner surface of the new bone. . 
is lined with a memorane containing medulla. 2845 Todd 
& Bow^fAN Phys. Anat. I. 103 .The canceili are filled with 
fat, or medulla, the marrow of bone. 2854 Jones & Siev. 
Pathol. Anat. (2875) 147 These tumours always arise either 
from the inner layer of 'the periosteum or from the medulla 
of bone. 1873-5 Nicholson Zool. Glossary, Aledulla. 
Applied to the marrow of bones ; or to the spinal cord, with 
or without the adjective * spinalis'. 

attnb. 2904 Brit. Aled. Jrnl. 17 Sept. 649, 1 put her on 
red medulla tabloids. 

b. (More fully medttlla oblongatax 'lit. ‘prolonged 
marrow \) The hindmost segment of the brain, 
or continuation of thespinal cord within the cranium. 

1676 Glanvill Ess. hi. 5 Those Nerves, which are 
found by late Anatomists to proceed from the Medulla Ob- 
longata. 2722 Quincy Lex. Physico-AIcd. (ed. 2) 51 The 
third [process] goes backwards on the upper side of the 
Aleduita. 1878 Bartley tr. Topinards Anthrop. 103 | 
Section of the spina! cord where it joins the medulla ob- 
longata. 2899 Ailbuit's Syst. Aled. VII. 222 A softening 
patch on the left side of the medulla. 

c. The central parts of certain organs {esp. the 
kidney) as distinguished from the cortex. 

iSyS -BRiSTOWE Theory ff Pract, Aled. The vessels— 
and more especially those of the medulla, the Malpigian 
tufts, and the stellate veins on the surface [of the kidney] — 
become more or less deeply congested. 

d. The soft fatty substance (the 'white substance’ 
of Schwann) which forms the sheath of a nen'e, 

2839-4^ ‘Todd Cyel. Anat. HI. 592/3 The real structure 
of the primitive nerve fibre appears to be a tube composed 
of homogeneous membrane, containing a delicate, soft, 
pulpy, semi-fluid, and transparent medulla. 1873 A. Flint 
Physiol. Alan, Ne>v. Syst. 1. 19 These [nerve] fibres., 
contain, enclosed In a tubular sheath, sl. soft substance 
called the medulla. 

e. The nerve cord in certain worms. 

1878 Bell tr. Gegenbauds Comp. Anat. 167 A median one 
[sinus], .embraces in Clepsine and Piscicola, the alimentary 
canal and tbe ventral medulla. 

f. The * pith * of mammalian hair. Also, the 
soft fibrous substance which occupies the axis of 
the capsule of a growing feather. 

1826 Prichard Researches Phys. Hist. J/a;L(ed. 2) 'I. 136 
The pith or medulla [of hair] appears to be endowed with a 
species of vitality. z835-6*Ovvex in Todds C/cl. Anat, 1. 
3S3/1 When the quill of the feather has acquired due con- 


sistence, the internal medulla becomes dried up. .184a 
Pr2CHard_ Ai*/. Hist. A/an. (ed. 2) 95 Weber declares the 
human hair to consist of a homogeneous substance, in whi(^ 
no distinction of cortex and medulla can be perceived. 
g. The endosarc of protozoa. 
x888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim, Life 833 Ike proto- 
plasm is either similar throughout, or it is divisible into an 
exoplasm (cortex) and endoplasm (medulla). 

2 . Bot. The pith or soft internal tissue of-plants. 
1652 RaleiglCs Ghost 96 In the Medulla or marrow of the 
Plant there is a genital power or vertue. 1760-72 tr. Juan 
ff Ulloa's Voy.i^d. 3) I. 286 The pod [of the guava], opened 
longitudinally, is found divided into several cells, each con- 
taining a certain spungy medulla. -1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 
iii. § 3. 75 The Pith or Medulla, consisting entirely of soft... 
thin-walled cells, 
b. = TdEDULLIN. 


2829 J. G..Children Chem. Anal. 298 I\Iedulla was ob- 
tained by Dr. John, from the pith of the sunflower. 

The ‘pith’ or ‘marrow’ of a subject. 
Often in mod.L. titles of books (cf. Maubow 
id); hence used for: A compendium, abridgement, 
summary. Obs. 

1643 Milton Dhorce Introd., Wks. 1851 IV. 12 Their 
youth run ahead into the easy creek of a System or a Ale, 
ffn//a, sails there at will. 1660 South 36 Scrm.fiqscA n.17 
Their preaching Tools, their Medulla’s Notebooks, their 
MelHficiums, Concordances, and all. 2704 Swift T. Tubv, 
Wks. 1755 I. 97 An infinite Number of Abstracts, Sum- 
maries, Compendiums, . . Medullas . . and the like. 2769 
Bush Hibernia Cur. To Rdr. 12 The abridgers, who 
engage to furnish you, at a very easy expence, with the 
vtcdtdlant of your civil history. 

Hledullar (m/dzi-Iaj), a. ? Obs, [ad. late L. 
jiiedulldr^is, 'f. medulla : -see Medulla and -.tUt.] 
= Medullary. 

1541 R. Copland Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg. E ij b, 
'Woundes of the scalpe..be moste,peryllous,..y‘ toucheth 
the substaunce medulare, 2670 Phil, Trans. V. 2062 The 
Medullar Alass of the Brain. 1715 Chevne P/ii/dr. 

Relig. L vi. 340 Nerves in the Medullar Fart. 

BZeduHcli^ (m/dzi'lari, me'd^Iari), a. [a<L 
late L. medulldris ; see prec. and -abt-2.] 

1. Anat. Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
•resembling -marrow. Also, pertaining to the medulla 
or central portion (of an organ or structure) ; 
occasionally, pertaining to the medulla oblongata, 
1677 Ptor Ox/ordsh, 302 His assjgning..the Medullao^ 
[sc. part of the brain], or Corpus callosum, for the opera- 
tions of the Phantasie. 2704 J . Harris Lex, Techiu 1 , Ate- 
dullary Oil, is the finer and more subtile part of tbe Mar. 
row of the Bones. 2715 Cheyne Philos. Princ. Relig. 1. vL 
§ 43 That Medullary Substance, that runs down its Cavity. 
2748 Hartley Observ. Alan j. u 7 The Nerves arise from 
the medullary, not the cortical Part, every-where, and are 
themselves ofa white Medullary Substance. 2828 Fleming 
Hist, Brit. Anim, 553 The whole colour [of a mollusc] is 
pink, withadark medullary band. .2847-9 ToddsCycl. Anat. 
IV. i. 233/1 The kidneys of reptiles, .have no distinction of 
cortical and medullary substance. 2871 Tyndall Fragm, 
Set, (1879) 11. xiv. 352 The human organism Is provided 
with long whiti.sK filaments of medullary matter. 2878 Bell 
tr. Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 42 The medullary tube or 
spinal cord [in Vermes). /bid.$ia The primitive medullary 
cavity, .remains open in the lumbar swelling of Birds. 1878 
tr. H. von Ziemssen's Cyct. Aled. XIII. 863 Diseases which 
are proper to each occur in tbe medulla [oblongata]. This 
gives the medullary pathologya very varied character, 1886 
Buck's Handbk, Aled. Sci. JU. 174/1 As the medullary 
groove deepens, its edges become more sharply defined, 
b. Pertaining to the medulla of hair. 

2844 Carpenter Hum. Phys. (ed. a) 550 Most Human 
hairs consist of two distinct substances ; on external, cortical, 
bard, and fibrous part; andan internal, medullary, granular 
portion, 2862 H. Macmillan in Mactu, AJag. OcL 462 The 
medullary-portion, or pith of the hair. 


c. Bath. An alternative epithet for encephaloid 
or soft cancer or sarcoma. 

280} Abernethy Surg. Observ. Tumottrs (z8z6) 57 The 
disease is usually ofapulpyconsistence; and 1 have, there- 
fore, been induced to distinguish it by the name of medul- 
lary sarcoma. 2852 Jas. Miller Pract. Surg. (ed. 2) vi. 
Z39 Tbe medullary and malignant nasal polypi may be 
regarded as incurable. 1870 T. Holmes Syst. Surg. (ed. a) 
I. 564 Jledullary cancer at first spreads chiefly through the 
loose cellular tissue. 

2 . t a. Pertaining to the soft internal substance 
or pulp (of plants). Obs. b. Bot, Of, relating to, 
or connected with the pith of plants. Aledullary 
ray\ one. of the wedge-shaped cellular processes 
which divide the vascular bundles and connect the 
pith with the bark in exogens. Aledullary sheath : 
see quot. 1849. 

2620 Ven.ver Via Recta (1650) 133 The pulp or medullary 
substance of the Orange is not good to be eaten. J. 

Smyth Pract. 0/ Customs (1822) ^ Colocynlh, ‘s /he dned 
medullary part of a.. Gourd. 1830 Lindley 
Bot. Introd. lo Plates of cellular tissue. .called medulla^ 
rays. 1849 Balfour Alan. Bot. § 7^ The Medullary-Sheath, 
is the fibro-vascular layer immediately surrounding the 
pith. 2882 Encycl. Bnt. XIV. 553/= The rest of the 
thallus consists of the medullary si^tem.^ 

1 3. tyansf. Pertaininij to the inner part of a 
mineral formation. Obs. 

1778 Prvce Mi,,. Comul. 79 Thus. the medulla^- or mner 
part of a Fissure, in which the Ore lies, is all the way en- 
vironed and hounded by two walls or coats of Stone. 

Pertaining to the ‘marrow or inmoat 

nature of something, ...... 

iSsr Biccs jVsiv JSisAy }9S tndieation is pecuhar, 
naturall, mcdullarjv and mtirely proper to it. 


•MBDULLATE, 


303 


MEED, 


+ Medullate, v. Obs-° [f. Medcll-a + -ate s. 
l(Late L.had medullare to fill with marrow.)] ‘To 
take out the marrow’ (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Mednllated (mitlwldhed), ppl. a. [f. lateL. 

' tnedulliit-us having a marrow tf. 7 nediiUa : see 
-ATE 2) + -edI.] Having a medulla. 

1867 J. JLmishali. Oull. Physhl. 1. 55 These medullated 
tubular nerve-fibres compose the white part of the brain 
and spinal cord. 1899 AllbittCs Sysi. Hied. VI. 499 The 
medullated tracts of the cord. 

Medulle, obs. form of Middle. 

MedaUiu (mldudm). Chem. [Used in Ger- 
man by John (1814) ; i.h. medulla-, see Medulla 
and -IN.] A form of lignin derived from the pith 
of certain plants, esp. the sunflower. 

1817 T. Tho.mson Chcm, (ed. 5I IV. j82_ Of Medullin. 
Tills is the name given by Dr. John to the pith of the sun- 
dlower, &C. 1830 Lindlev Nat. Syst. Bat. 200. 

tMediilline, a. Oh. [f. Medull-a -h -ine.] 
= Medullaby. 

i6zo Venner Via Recta vti. 120 The tnedulline part of the 
-Grape. 1717 B-mley vol. II, iledutline, of or belonging to 
•marrow. 

Medu^Uisprnal, a. Anat. [f. Medulla - i- 
SpiN.tL.] Pertaining to the spinal cord. 

1858 He Gray Attai, m6 The Veins of the Spinal Cord 
Vmedulli spinal). 1884 Holden's Man,. Dissect (ed. 5) 78a 
The meduIli'Spinal or proper veins of the spinal cord lie 
within the dura mater. 

MCeduUitis (mednlsMis). Path, [f. MeuuLL-a 
-h-lTls.] a. Inflammation of the spinal cord j 
myelitis. (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1856.) to. Inflam- 
mation of the marrow of bone ; osteomyelitis. 
(Treves hlati. Surg. 1889 II.. 114.) 

MeduUose, a. rare—”, [f. Medull-A - h -OSE.] 
Ilaving the te.\ture of pith. 
z868 in Trcas,. Bot. ; and in tnod. Piets. 

t Medullous, d. Ods. [f. Medull-a + -ou3.] 
^Marrowy; pithy ; medullary. 

1378 Banister Hist Man i. 2 The Vertebres, and other 
small bones, ..not beyng much medullous. 26x5 Crooke 
Body 0/ Man 947 Flateru.s saith it contatneth a medullou.s 
sub^tance. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Cou^it i. 18 The me- 
dullous substance of the Cerebrum and Cerebellum. 
ISedusa (m/di? 7 'sa). Also 4 Medase. [a. 
X. Medusa^ a. Gr. MeSoutra.] 

1 . Gr, Myth, One of the three Gorgons, whose 
head, with snakes for hair, turned him who looked 
upon it into stone ; she was slain by Perseus, and 
her head fixed on the cegis or shield of Athene. 
Hence used allusively. 

X390 Gower Conf. 1. 56 Cost noght thin yhe upon ^leduse, 
That thou be torned into Scon. 2594 GRceNe & Lcoce 
Looking Classe (1598) G 2, She is falre Lucina to your King, 
But fierce Medusa to your baser eye. 2598 Hakluyt Voy. 
1. 232 Being as it were astonished with the snaky vi.^age of 
Medusa. 2667 Milton P, L, 11. 611 Medusa with Gor< 
gonian terror guards The Ford. 1733 Richardson GrandL 
son (x8iz) IV. xxvi. 207 But, after what Emily told me, she 
appears to me as a ^ledusa. z88z M. Arnold [risk Ess. 
279 And the true and simple reason against inequality they 
avert (heir eyes from, as if it were a ]Medus.*L 
attrib. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. vi. xlviii, The Me- 
dusa-apparition was made effective beyond Lydia’s con- 
ception by the shock it gave Gwendolen. 2901 Harper's 
Mag. Apr. 684/x Medusn-like locks fell in wild profusion 
over his bare shoulders. 2903 Edin, Rev. Apr. 407 The 
tragic beauty of a Medusa head. 

2 , Zool. (PI. viedusmf ^as.) a. A jelly-fish or ssa- 
nettle; any one of the soft gelatinous discophorous 
liydrozoans. b. One of the two types of reproduc- 
tive zooids in hydrozoans : opposed to hydroid. 

Applied by Linntuus as the L. name of a genus (from the 
resembjance of certain species to a head with snaky curls). 
T^ow disused as a term of classification, but .still employed 
descriptively, esp. as denoting one of the types recurring in 
'the alternation of generations of certain hydrozoa. 

2758 Borlase Hat Hist. Cornvj. 256 The Urtica marina 
. .is called Ibid.'iyj Another variety of the me- 

dusa’s. 2833 Macgillivray tr. Humboldt's Trav. i. 28 The 
-whole sea was covered with a prodigious quantity of me- 
du.sa:. 2833 Kiituv Hob, 4* Inst, Anim, I. vii. 322 They 
(ic. Salpes] are gelatinous like the medusas -and heroes. 
2848 E. FoRoiis {title) A monograph of the British naked- 
cyed Medusm. 2888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Li/e 
752 The ovum is marked, as it always is in Craspedote 
.Mcdus.Te. Ibid. 731 In Bunina) proboscidea the young 
sexually mature ^^cdu^>a differs entirely from its parent. 

c. attrib.i as medttsa-hud, 'buddings formygener^ 
ation, -larva,, J medusa-like, -shaped, adjs. 

2852 Ediub. Hew Philos. Jrnl. L, 268 The *Medusa-bud 
falls off before its full development. 2872 Allman Gymnobt 
Hydroids 82 The phenomenon of “medusa-budding does 
nut ncce«^rily find its extreme term in the formation 
of the medusa itself. 1878 Bell tr. Gegenbaur's Comp. 
Anat. 95 Swimming Hydroid colonies, all the persons 
of which have passed into the “Medu>a form. 1855 \V. S, 
Dallas in Syst. Hat Hist I. 254 A ‘Medusa genera- 
lion may go on producing Medusa eeneraiions. 2888 
Brooks in Stud. Biol. Labor. Johns Hopkins Uni-o. IV. 
148 The hydranth is essentially a “medusa-larva. 2848 
E. Forbes Hakednyed Medusx 81 Mr. Lister.. describes 
and ficurcs *Mcdusa-likc animals in course of produciion 
from Campanularix. 2846 Dana Zooph. iii. (1848) 23 The 
•medusa-shaped young. 2871 Allman Gymnohl. Hydroids 
S4 A very different “mcdusa-lyfic. 

i'SEedussBaUft^. Obs. Medusa 

+ -AN.'l Of, perUining to, or resembling Medusa. 
x6©3 Toi-sdll (1658)628 The Adder., hath many 


epithets; as. .hurlful, Medusaean, Cyniphian. '2655 Blount 
Glossogr., Meduceati {siej. 

STedusSil (mi'di/ 7 'sal), a. Zool, [f. Medusa -h 
••AL.] Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a medusa. 

1847 Tulk tr. Okens Physiophilos. 551 Fam. 9. Medusal 
Worms, Aslcriadx, 2859 Alluan in Ann. Hat Hist 
Ser. III. IV. 144 The polypal and the medusal terms of^this 
series. x883 AWr/reg Aug. 356/2 Us endoderm has no direct 
communication with the medusa! endoderm. 

]!hledusail trofdi^^’san), a. and sb. Zool. [f. Me- 
DOS-A -t *AN.] a. adj. Of or pertaining to the me- 
dusa, or to medusoid animals, b. sb. A medusan 
animal, (In recent Diels.) 

2847 Dalyell Rare 4 Remark. Anim. Scot. I. 123 The 
expanding Medusan lobes. Ibid., Thus the Medusan circle 
is of larger diameter than the tentacular circle. 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Li/e 761 The Medusan eye 
consists of sense-cells with pigmented, .supporting cells. 

t Sdedusa*riail| a. and sb. Zool, Obs. [f. 
xcicsUXe. Medusiiria ueut. pL (f. Medus.v) + -AN\] 

a. adj. Of or belonging to the (now disused) 
family Medusaria, consisting of .the medusce or 
jelly-fishes, b. An animal of this family, 

2842 Penny Cycl. XIX. 119/2 The Pulmograda, or Me- 
dnsarians. 2847 Dalyell Rare /t Remark. Anim. Scot. 
I, 63 The ^ledusarian race. Ibid. 70 The legions of the 
Medusarian family. 

Medusa’s bead. Also, when used attrib., 
Iklednsa head. 

1 . Asir. A cluster of stars including the bright 
star Algol, in the constellation Perseus. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Algol, or Medusa's Head. 
1819 J. Wilson Diet Astrot. 

2 . a. An ophiuran echinoderm of either of the 
genera Aslrophyton and Eitryale ; a basket-fish 
or sea-basket, b. An extant crlnoid, Peniacritms 
caput-medttsee. 

2784 Cook's yoy. (’1790) IV. 1292 Upon the beach were 
found many pretty Medusa's-heaus. 2848 Maunder Treas. 
Hat. Hist. 414 Medusds Head, a name sometimes applied 
to thoie species of Star-fishes which have the rays very 
much branched. Ibid. 225 [Euryale\ sometimes known by 
the name of Medusa's head.s. 1863 Wood Hat. Hist. HI. 
738 Medusa's Head — Pentacrinus Caput Medusx. 

3 . a. A kind of spurge, 

b. A species of orchid, Cirrhopetahtm Medusse. 

c. A species of agaric, Mydnum Capul-Mednsec. 
2760 J, Lee [ntrod. Bot. App. 319 Medusa’s Head, Eu- 
phorbia. 1822-^ Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 281 The 
Dulbous agaric, the Medusa's head Iclc.). 2S66 Treas. Bot 
728/r Medusa's Head. Euphorbia CaPut Medusx’, also 
Cirrhopetalum Medusx, 2872 Cooke Handbk. Fungi 2<)'j 
Hydnumcapuiancdusx'BviW, Medusa-head Hydnum. 

Medusian (m/diS'sian), o. andji. Zool. [I.Me- 
dus-.\. + -ian.] = Medusan. In mod. Diets. 
Medusid (mrdiK sid), sb. and a. Zool. [ad. 
mod.L. Medusitim pi., f. MEDUS.t. : see -ID.] a. 
sb. A j'elly-fish of the family Medttstdse. to. adj. 
Belonging to the Medusidie. 

. i85s J. K. Grerne Man. Anim. Kinytii., Coclcnt. 6l 
The adult Medusid. Ibid. 63 Some true Medusids. Ibid. 
1 18 A group of fiIedusid,forms. 

Medusidan (midirJ'sidan), o. and jA Zool. [f. 
i 1 /irf«j:V-»(see prec.) + -AN.] a. adj. Of or be- 
longing to the Aledtisidao or jelly-fishes ( CasselPs 
Ettcycl. Diet. 1885). to. sb. One of the Aleditsidm 
(Webster, 1847-54). 

Medasi'ferons, a. Zool. [f. Medus-a + 
-(i)feeoos.] Bearing or producing a medusa. 

2859 Allman in Atm. Hat. Hist. Ser. iii. IV. 50 A verticil 
of medusiferous gonophorcs. 

Medusiform (mfdwT’sifpjm), a. Zool. [f. 
Medus-a + -(i)foiim.] Resembling a medusa \ 
medusoid. 

28^ E. Forbes Haked-eyed Medusx 80 An account of the 
production of luedusiform bodies in a Zoophyte of the Adri- 
atic 2882 Ettcycl. Brit. XII, 554/1 The medusiform per- 
sons being early produced did not separate them.selves from 
the colony,. 

Medusite (m7di«-s3it). [ad. moi.l^.Medusites-. 
see Medus.v and -ite.] A fossil medusa. 

In recent Diets. 

- Idedasoid (mJdirVsoid), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 

Medus a + -oid.] 

A. adj. Resembling a medusa ; medtisa-like. 

1848 E. Forbes Naked-eycd Medusa 83 Zoophytic and 
Medusoid forms would have regularly alternated. 1870 
Rollestos Anim, Lift 162 The *.medusoid-bud ’ presented 
to us in the ‘ gonophore ‘ of the Sea-Fir. 

B. sb. 1 . The medusa-like generative bud of a 
fi.Yed hydrozoan. 

X848 E. Forbes Nakcd.eycd Medusx 72 The full-grown 
medusoid of the Corymorp/ni. 1870 Nicholso.s Man. Zool. 
I. 87 These being developed into the sexless NydrocoSn by 
which the medusoid was produced. 

2 . A medusa or medus.a-like animal. 

1M2 Cassells Nat. Hist. VI. 282 One of the prettiest free, 
swimming Alcdusoids is more or less belt-sliaped. 7890 
FoTHERciLaZne/. Types Of Ctassif. 12 Free swimming * Me. 
dusoids ' or Craspedota with velum. 
mCeduSOiae (rntdiir-stmin). Zool. [f. MEDUS.t. 
(? -f Gr. aaijia body).] A modified medusoid. 

189a J. A. Thomson OntL Zool. r43 Free-swimming 
colonies of modified medusoid pcr.-ons (medusomes), 
Meduwe, medwe, obs. forms of ME.tDotv. 
Medwart, -wert, etc. : see Meadwoet. 


Medwlf, -wyfe, obs. forms of Midwife. 
Medyl(l(e, obs. forms of Meddle, Middle. 
Medyiig(e, obs. ff. Meedinc ppl. a., RIidden. 
Medys, variant of Mids. 

Meetole, variant of Moble sb. Obs. 

. Meece, obs. plural of Mouse. 

Meech, -er, etc.,var.ff. Michb, Micher, etc. 
Meed (mrd), sb. Forms : i mdd, 2-7 (gurr/t.) 
mode, 3 (?//.) meda, 4 meode, 4-5 med, 4-7 
ineede,4-8 So. meid, 7 meade, 5- meed. [OF. 
tiitd fern. = OFiis. Jiiede, mlde, meide, OS. mala, 
mieda, nieoda (MLG. viide, tneide, MDu. tniede), 
OHG. mita, miata, mieta (MHG., mod.G. mieti) 
WGer. mida str. fem., cogn. w. OE. meord fem., 
reward, pay, Goth, itiizdo wk. fem., reward (;— 
OTeut. *mizdd, -bn-'), Gr. ftwbb:, OSl. mhda, Zend 
inlzda reward, Skr. mtdhd prize, contest Indo- 
germ.inic type *mizdho-, -dha-. 

The exact nature of the relation between the WGer. 
^meda and the OTeut. *mizdti is disputed. According to 
some scholars the former represents a Pre-Teut. type 
*me/zdkii (ablaut-var. of *mizdhd), the disappear.ance of 
the z being due to the long diphthong.) 

1 . In early use : That which is besto\Yed in re- 
■qvtital of labour or service, or in consideration of 
(good cr ill) desert; wages, hire; recompense, re- 
ward. Now only or in narrower 

sense; A reward, guerdon, or prize awarded for' 
excellence or achievement ; one’s merited portion 
of (praise, honour, etc.). 

Beowulf 212^ He me mede^ehet. yjs Blickl. Horn, si 
']>onne onfoh hi from Godemaian inede. czzooOrmin 4382 
SikJ^enn shall be Laferrd Crist Uss ^ifenn ure mede. .ezzos 
Lay. 17646 What seal been mi mede JificJjlderride? 1:1275 
Passion our Lord 61 in O. E, Misc, 39 Vor alle )?e gode bat 
he heom dude hi yolde him lubre mede. a 7330 Otuel 858 
Such cas may fallen in sum tieede, He mai quiten vs oure 
mede.^ c 1330 lyill. Palcrne 5355 No long mi,! telle be 
twentibe parte Of be mede to menstrale.s b^^ menetimeuas 
3eue. r2374CHAUCER.,-I«e/.<5'y^r<r. 305 Ascoine shall be my 
mede. (7x380 Sir Ferumb. 2392 povscbalt haue an hundred 
pound of golde for by mede. <7x449 Pecock Repr. i. xv. 
83 Forio serue God and deserue meede in hevene. 1509 
Barclay (1570) 49 He that lendeth to haue 

rewarde or mede,. may oi hell payne haue dread. 2*63 
Becon Wks, III. Pref. AAAA iij, In the kepyng of thtm 
there is great mede, 2570 Satir. Poems Re/ortn. xx. 105 
'J'hat man in deid is worth sum meid, His fault that dois 
confes. 2590 SrEKSER F. Q. i. il 37 A Rosy girlond was 
the victors meede. 16x3 Hevwood Silver Age i. i. Wk.'i, 
2874 HI. 90 As thy guilt’s meede, by that monsjer die. 
2637 Milton Lycidas 14 He must not flote upon bis watry 
hear . . Without the meed of som melodious tear. 2658 
Phillips, Meed, (old word) merit, or reward, a 2677 
ROW Senu. Wks. 27x6 II. 258 A long and prosperous enjoy- 
ment of the Land of Canaan was the meed set before them. 
2725 Pope Odyss. .xiv. 177 If so, a cloak and vesture be my 
meed ; Till his return, no title shall I plead. 2769 Sir W. 
Jones Palace Fortune Poems (1777) 19 Let fallinff kings 
beneath my javelin bleed, And bind my temples with a vic- 
tor’s meed. 28x4 Scorr Ld. o/Istes itt. iv,.A lordly meed To 
him that will avenge the deed ! 2830 D’Israeli Chas. t, 
HI, v. 66 The office of Lord High Treasurer, to which. .the 
nobility looked as their meed of honour and power. 2834 
S. Dodell Baltler xxiii. 225 Rich loves that, as they lis't, 
Exchange and lake and give Unmeted mede and debts for 
ever due. 2877 Sparrow Serm. xix. 252 The exacting of 
God's meed of praise is only postponed for a little while. 
2883-94 R, Bridges Eros cj- Psyche Apr. viii. To be praised 
for beauty and denied 'I'he meed of beauty, 
f b. in collective plural. Obs. 

<2900 tr. Bxda's Hist. xv. iii. (Schipper) 358 pa me to b-'^m 
heofonlican medum cysdon & lajTedon. c 2205 Lay. 2987 
God seal beon pi meda for pira gielinge. a \zzsLeg. Kath. 
38 Summe burn muchele ^eouen & misllche meden. a 2300 
Cutsor M. 2353 Lang he led him with delay To marc b® 
medes of his fai. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xxxi. 8 The dyuers 
colourid shulen-be Uii medis. m 1400-30 Alexander 2428 
5it rad for all b^ike rebelte resayued ba* bm^e medis. 
2300-20 Dunbar Poems .xvi. .2 Sum gevis for mereit and for 
meidis. 2590 Spenser F. Q. tr, it 31 She..winnM an Olive’ 
girlond for her meeds. 1592 Constable Sonn, xiii, If Love 
be ledd by hope of future meedes. 1x6x3 Heywood Silver 
Age III. L Wks. 1874 HI. 127 Theseus, Perithous, Philoc- 
tetes, take Your valours meeds, a z6z6 B. Jonson Poetaster. 
Dial. Her. <5* Trebatius, Then dare to sing vneonquer’d 
Caesars deeds ; Who cheeres such actions, with aboundant 
meeds.] 

c. To meed (in ME. also to medes, OE tS mides ) : 
as a reward. Obs. qxc. arch. A\sq lo {one' s) meed. 

In the OE. form nddes is an irrcgulargentti'eslng., owing 
its inflexion to the analogy of neuter nouns used in similar 
advb. phrases ; in ME. it was doubtless taken as a fjlural. 

czooo 4ELFRIC Saints' Lives [Skeat) 1. 270 Cod him sylo 
to medes hat cce lif. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 25^ pet we motcii 
..babbe to mede endelese blisse. • ^2200 Trin. Coil. Horn. 

67 Ure louerd ihcsu crist..giue5 hem to medes eebe lif and 
bJisse. . 2297 R. (Jlouc. (Rolls) 3150 Wat woste..bulkc mon 
to is mede ^lue uawc, bat be king aurely bro;ie -^ene <?f 
lifdawe? C1374 Chaucer Troylus i>. 1152 (i2ox) My-sclf 
to medes wole pe leilre sowc. • a 2400 Cclesjn 75 in Anglni 
1. 69 To ineodes I wile bicom bl ai.'in at bi somijun, /bid. 
6 n ibid 82 Wraithc and enuie, haue bi-** mcodc. c 1440 
Cast. Persev. 603 To medy.s bou jcue nic how^e and londe. 
2870 aMorris Earthly Par. III. iv. 186 Those who picasme 
had to meed Upon a day when all were glad, 

t d. For any meed : from any motive. For no 
(>&/«) meed\ on no account, not at all. Obs, 

23.. Coer de L. 5404 Off Kyng Richard myght they 
nought bpede, To take trewes for no mede. a 2^0. bye 
Degarrc 614 Lo, what chaunsc and wonder .strong, liitidclh 
mani a laao with wrong; That, .spouseth wif for ani mede. 
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[a X400-S0 Alexander 3120. Me wondir§, l-wlsse if he it wete 
^vald, For any mede a>pon mold his meneyhe to lyuire. 
CX407 Lydc. Rcson ^ Setts, 6248 For age taryeth for no 
mede. CX4S0 Curiasye 135 in Babees Bk.^ Ne’spit not 
lorely, for no kyn mede, Before no mon of god for drede. 
£'1460 363, 1 warne the, That thou make no host 

of me, For no kennes mede. 

t e. A gift. Obs, rare, 

X607 Shaks. TtinoH 1. i.-288 No meede but he repayes 
Seuen-fold aboue it selfe. . 

^ f. Adjudged character or title, rare. 

1833 Tennyson CEnone 85 Pallas and Aphrodite, claiming 
each This meed of fairest. x85S Miss Yonge Cameos (1877) 
T. xxxiv, 291 Even the world itself could hardly award the 
meed ofunprofitaOIe to the studies of Roger Bacon. 

+ 2 . Reward dishonestly offered or accepted ; 
corrupt gain; bribery. Obs. 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. nr. 241 pat laborers and louh folk 
taken of heore Maystres, Nis no Maner Meede bote Mesur- 
able huyre. c 1380 Wvchf IPks. (1880) 247 False curatis 
pat 3euen mede or hire to comen in-io siche worldly offices. 
*c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T , f 521 Thow shalt nat swere for 
enuyc, ne for fauour ne for meede. 7x423 Rolls ofParlt. 
V. 407/1 For affection, love, mede, double or drede.- 1436 
Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 184 That they 
take mede wythe pryve violence, Carpettis, and thyn^es 
of price and pleysaunce. 1523 Ld. Berners I. xviii. 
25 He toke mede and money of the Scottis. XS49 Cover- 
OALB, etc. Erasm. Par. Gal. 20 He that for corrupte 
teachyng the gospel receiueth mede of him, whom he so 
teacheih [etc.). 1550 Crouxey Epigr. ig6 It is a packe of 
people that seke after meede. 1591 Ftouto ■znd Fruites 93 
'Golden meedes doo reach al heights. 1633 T, Stafford 
Pac. Hib. i. i. (1821) 33 For any respect of Favour, Meade, 
Dreade, Displeasure, or Corruption, 2765 Blackstonc 
Comm. I. 230 Without partiality througn affection, love, 
meed, doubt, or dread. 1808 Scott Mann, ir. xxii. Her 
comrade was a sordid soul, Such as does murder for a meed. 
personified, 1362 Lancl. P. PI. A. n. 16 *pat is Meede he 
mayden , quod heo, ‘ pat hath me marred ofte\ f Z38X 
Chaucer Pari. Foules 228 Fool hardynessc & flateryc Si 
desyr, Alessagerye, & meede & ojjer thre. 

*i‘ 3 . Merit, excellence, worth. Obs. 
a 137s Lay Folks Mass Bk. App, iv. 20 pat is tlie Meedes 
of he Slasse. £1380 Wycuf Wks. (1880J 476 And siji it 
is greet meede to do almes for a tyme, it were myche 
more meede to contynue perpetual almes. X387 Trevisa 
'Higden (Rolls) V, 149 A man of grete meryc and mede. 
1493 Fcsth'oll (W, de W. X515) 47 b, Fayth hath no mede 
ne meryte Where marines wytte gyueth experyence. 1509 
Barclay Shyp o/Folys (1570) 42 It is mede, To geue it to 
such as haue necessitie. 2565 Jewel Repi. Harding 
375 They say, It is a mater of special meede: and hable to 
Confounde Heresies. 2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. PV, tv. viit. 38 My 
xneed hath got me fame. nx6oo Floddan F. i. (1664) 2 
Thou imp of Mars thy worthy meeds, Who can discourse 
with due honour. 2623 Cockeram. Meed, desert. 2724 
Gay Sheph, Week Wed. 27 Thou bard of wond’rous meed, 
"{Hotei Meed, an old word for Fame or Renown.) 
fb. To do' meed \ ? to do one’s duty. Obs. 
c 2400 Melayne 20x7 Sen tike a man feghtis (be his saule 
1 sail for myn do mede, 

4 . ComK t medjeorn a. [see Ysity a. ; cf, 
MHG. mele^ent], desirous of bribes. 

rt 2200 Moral Ode 256 Medjcome [v.rr, ‘ierne, -jierne, 
•yorne] domes men. ^ 

tMeed, t'. Obs, Forms: a meaden, 3-6meds, 
3 medin, 4 rued, myde, medi, 4-7 meed(e, [f. 
Meed sb. Cf. OS. mSdan (MLG., MDu, mieden)^ 
OHG. iniaten (MHG., mod.G. mieteii)i\ 

1 . irans. To reward, recompense. In bad sense, 
to bribe. 

<*2i75C(7//. Horn, 243 We scule blen imersed alle \read 
alse] gode cempen and imeaded mid heahere mede. ^ <2x225 
Leg. Kath. 415 He bihet to medin ham mid swiSc heh 
mede. 2340 Ayenb. 246 He [God], .alle ssel deme commun- 
liche and alle medi largeliche ho het habbeh y>hyealde his 
hestes. C23S0 IVilL Paierne 4646 He., meded hem so 
moche wih alle maner hinges, ..So h^t h^i him bl-hi^t bi a 
schort terme, pat h^i priueli wold enpoy^on pe king & his 
sone. z387TRhVisA/f/^</r/i(Rons) Ilf.42tpanneAiisaundre 
medede [L. snbornabat\ he bisshoppes, and warned hem what 
'unswere he wolde have, c 2400 tr. Sccreta Secret.^ Gov. 
Lordsh. izyj It fallys hot hon mede his werkys, aftyr his 
seruyee hat he does to h®. *49^ Dives Paup. (W. de W.) 
IX. XIV. 567/2 They shal be thanked fit be meded therfore as 
I sayd iyrble. <12542 Wyatt in ToiteVs Misc. (.\rb.) 223 
Mine Anna.. My loue that medeth with dUdaine. 

2 . To deserve, merit, nonce-use, 

26x3 Heywood Silver Age 1. Wks. 2874 III. 89 Thy body 
meedes a better graue. 

!iyCeed(e, obs. forms of Mead, 

+ STee'der. Obs, [f. Meed v. + -er^.J One 
who gives bribes. 

1556 J. Heywood Spider 4- F. vii. 29 Meede, Judgth tbe 
meeder, more, then Justice conteinse. 

■ Meedewe, obs, form of Meadow. 
i* Slee'dftil) a, Obs. Also 4-5 med-, 4-6 
mede-, meede-. [f. Meed sb. + -ful.] De- 
serving of reward, meritorious. 

<2x340 Hampolf. Psalter, etc. 499 pe froyte of goed werke 
& of medful meditacioun. 2465 Poston Lett. II. 224 It is 
meryiory, nedefull and medefull to bere witnesse oftrought. 
2530 Palscr. 318/1 Medejull, vteritahle. xS73 Tusser 
Hush. (1878) 177 True pittie is meedefuL 
Hence * 1 * HiXeedfully adv.y "hlVteedftilness. 

CX340 Hampole Prose Tr. 23 So shalt hon goo from the 
oone to the othlr medefully, and fulfille hem both. CX440 
Jacob's Well 276 It techyth hovv,.hau schalt medefully 
nivnystryn..hi temperallgodys. 1530 Palsgr. 244/t ^lede- 
fulncssc, merite. 

i* SCee'ding, vbl. sb, Obs. [f. Meed v. + -lyci.] 
1 . The action of the vb. Meed ; rewarding. 


0x380 WyXLiF Wks, HI. 7 For he [se. Christ] failih 
.no tyme, here in belplnge, ne in ijevene of nieedynge. 

2 . In phr. (o meedin^\ as a reward. 

<2x300 Siriz 271 Have her twentl shiiing, This ich 5eve 
the to meding, To buggen the sep ands>vin. 13. . K. Atis. 
5533 The lettre was onon y-wriic. Kyng Alisaunder it un- 
derfynge, And guide and ^ver to medyng. 

t Mee'ding,///.a. Obs. [? f. v., ad. L. 
inederi to heal + -ikg-.] ? Healing. 

*599 T. M(oufet] Silkwormes With their friendly bands 
and meeding art To hasten that which ready was to part. 
Meedles, obs. form of Milds. 

tMee*dlesS,tz. Obs. rare. [f,MEED + -LESS.J 
Having no meed ; undeserving ; unrewarded. 

- 1455 Misyn Fire 0/ Love 67 In kyngis seruis or grete 
lordis grete gyftU meydles hahaue resauyd. 1783 J. Young 
Crit, Grays Elegy 70 Yet glows not, meedless quite, the 
warm desire. 

Meedth, Meef(e, obs. ff. Mead sd.\ Move v. 

S^eek (mik), a. P'orms : 3 meoc, muk, 3-4 
3-5 mek, meok(e, muke, 3-6 meke, 4-5 
mieke, meyk, myke, {stiperl. mek6rst(e), 4-7 
meake, (6 myck), 5-7 Sc. meik(e, 4- meek. 
[Farly ME, meoc^ a. ON. pliant, gentle 

(Sw. mjuky Da. my^ ; related by ablaut to Goth. 
'*i)irtk-s in meekness (Gr. TTpaoTijy) ; 

also to early mod.Du. mutk soft 

According to some scholars the same root is found in ON. 
myki (see Muck) and, outside Teut., in OIrish inocht 
(: — *;;/«/{r/o-) soft, Welsh viwytho to soften.] 

L + a. Gentle, courteous, kind. Of a superior : 
Merciful, compassionate, indulgent. Obs. 

e 1200 Ormin 2501 E33perr [xc. Mary and Joseph] wass wibp 
Operr mec. 1303 R. Brunne Handt. Synne 12254 Newe py 
shryfte euer ylyke, hyt makep lesu cryst to pe mcke [v. r. 
myke]. c 1350 (Pill, Paierne 412 Haue here pis bold barn 
& be til him meke. X362 Lancl. F. PI. A. 1. 250 pet) ^e ben 
•mivy to mote bep meke of 30ur werku. 1375 Barbour 
Brace i. 390 Quhen he wes blyth, he wes lufly, And meyk 
and sweyt in cumpany. CX400 Destr. Troy 215 It loyes 
me, lason, of pi just werkes, pat so mighty & meke& manly 
art holdyn. c 1450 Cov, Alyst. (Sh^s. Soc.) 201 Every 
man.. Be meke and lowe the pore man to. 1530 Palscr. 
318/2 Meke pityfull, clement. 1557 Grimald in TotteCs 
MiSC. (Arb.) 97 Then, for our loue, good hope were not 10 
seek : I mougnt say with myself, she will be meek. 1567 
Gnde 4 Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 225 The Lord is melk, and 
mercyfull is he. x6ox Shaks. ynl. C. 111. i. 255, I ammeeke 
and gentle with these Butchers. ^1609 Bible (Douay) <Px. 
Ixxxv. Comm., He is mecke to remitte offences. 

b. As connoting a Christian virtue (=* Vulgate 
Maust/elttSfBlhVical Gr- vpaos): Free from haughti- 
ness and self-will; piously humble and submissive; 
patient and unresentful under injury and reproach. 

e xaoo Grmim 667 Godess enngell hs full meoc, & milde, Sc 
soffie, S: blipe. a 2225 Leg. Kath. 103 Decs milde mcke 
meiden, esz^ S. Eng. Leg. 1. 47/14 He [Edward Ihe 
Martyr] was meoke and milde tnou). . 1:2380 Wyclip Wks. 
(z8So) 460 Crist «« was porerste m.nn of lif & mekersle Sc 
moost vercuous. 2382 — Matt. xxi. ^ Loot thi kyng 
cometh to thee, homly \gloss\ or mcke, siilynge on an asse. 
<2x400 Transt. ’ H. T. (Selwyn MS.) 2 .Ttm. in. 4 (Paues 
X 19) Incontynent, no^tjmuke, w!th<outen benygnyte. ^1491 
Chast. Goddes Cbyld. xxn. 60 He that is not meke is 
proude. isafi Pil.gr, Per/. (\V. de \V. 1532) 10 b, With a 
dene herte & meke spiryte. 1535 Covf.rdale i Pet, iii. 4 
A meke & a quyete spreic. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err, u. i. 33 
Fatience vnmou’d, no maruel though she pause. They can 
be meeke, (hat haue no other cause. 2637 Miltou L ycidas 
X77 In the blest Kingdoms meek of joy and love. 2667 — 
P, L. m. 266 His words here ended, but his meek aspect 
Silent yet spake. 1766 Fobdyce .S'erw. Yng. Wont. (1767) 

1 1, xiii. 227 A proud Character was never a meek one. 2838 
'LvTTon Alice 31 ‘ God is good to me’, said the lady, raising 
her meek eyes. i85o Warter Sea-board II. 158 Bold bad | 
men far outnumber the meek ones of the earth. 

absol, c 1300 Ormin 9613 Drihhtm hatepp modis mann, & 
lufepp alle meoke, 1382 Wyclif Luke 1. 52 He puttide doun 
Yny^ty men fro seeie, and enhaunside meke. 1567 Gude ff 
Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 96 TUI slay the meik and Innocent. 
c 1580 Sidney Ps, xxv. vi, The meeke he doth in judgment 
leade. iS35CovnRDALEil/<i//. v,5 Blessedarc the meke : for 
they shall inheret the erth. 1798 Portf.us Led. Matt. vi. 
(1802) 339 These Iblcssings], I apprehend, are the peculiar 
portion and recompence of the meek. 

c. Submissive, humble (occas. i* const, to'). In 
unfavourable sense : Inclined lo submit tamely to 
oppression orinjury,easily‘putupon*; nowoftenina 
tone of iToaicnl commendation ^ with allusion to i b. 

X340-70 ^//x<zw«</rr*953 Hec..made all pe menne meeke 
too his wyll. 136a Lancl. P. PI. A. x. 83 Drede is such a 
^laysler pat he makep Men Meoke and Mylde of heore 
speche. <r 2386 Chaucer Clerk's T, 85 Hir meeke preyere 
and hir pitous cheere. <2 1400-50 Alexander 1747 Made to 
be meke malegreue his chekis. ^1450 Bk. Curtasye 179 in 
Bahees Dk., Be not to meke, but in mene pe bolde. For elHs 
a foie pou wylle be tolde. 1536 R. Beerlev in Fottr C. 
Eng. (1880) 34 Mylowlyand myckscrybuUing. CZ560 
A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) li. 142 Than every man gaif Will 
a mok, And said he wes our meik. 1^0 Spenser F, Q. i. 

X. 44 He-humbly touted in meeke lowltnesse. Z74X Rich- 
ardson Pamela (1824) I. 180 When 1 bave asked thee, 
meek'one, half a dozen questions together, I suppose thou 
wilt answer them all at once ! 1835 L-ytton Rienzi i. i.The 
boy was of a meek and yielding temper. x863 Browning 
Ring Bk. L 976 He feels he has a fist, then folds his arms 
Crosswise and makes bis mind up to be meek. 18^ W. C. 
Smith Kildrostan 92, I hale Vour meek and milky girls 
that dare not kiss A burning passion, clinging to your lips, 
2891 Spectator 4 July, [I’heyJ put up with angry opposition 
in a way which, if English statesmen did it, would be de- 
nounced as * meek'. 


d. Proverbial phr. (in the various senses above) 
As meek as a latnby a maid, etc., as Moses. 

c X330 Spec, Gy de WarewykezSo He pat was woned lobe 
Meke as a lomb, ful of pite. 0x386 Chaucer MillePs T. 
16 He was. .lyk a mayden meke for to see. c 2470 Henry 
Wallace \x. 1937 In tym off pes, mek a.s a maid was he. 
i860 Gno. Eliot Mill on FI. 1. xii, Mr. Glegg,, .though a 
kind man. .was not as msek as Moses. 

*pe. Used as adv. == Meekly. 

<:i330 R. Brunne C/iT<7«. (i8io) 167 Ageyn R. he ferd, to 
fote he feltefullemeke. <2x425 Cursor M. 18982 (Trin.) Bope 
on mon & wominon eke Of prophecie shul pci speke meke. 
2605 Shaks. Macb. i. viL 17 Besides, this Duncanc Hath 
borne his Faculties so meeke. 

2 . Of animals: Tame, gentle, not fierce. 
cizoo Ormin 1312 Forr Iamb is soffte & stille deor, & 
meoc, & milde, & Hpe. c 1^25 Metr. Horn. 138 Douf a ful mec 
fuel is. r 1375 Sc. Leg. Samis xxxiit. {George) 278 He foluuyt 
hyre as it had bene pe inekesie quhelpe wes euir sene. 
c 2450 Holland Hcnulat 240 Thir ar na fowli’s of reif, . . Bot 
mansweit,..manerit and meike. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
xlviiu III The meik pluch ox. 1530 Palscr. 318/2 fileke 
pat wylde, doulx. 

1 3 . In physical applications : Not violent or 
strong; mild, gentle. Obs. or arch. 

c 2420 Pallad. on Hnsb. xii. 192 His irauslacion The pynys 
fruyt [wol] csy make and meke [h./rttclttm pineum trans^ 
latione mitescete\: 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. ii. 6 It 
was in the monethe of Maye, whan the waters be peaseable 
and meke. 1564 P. Moore Hope Health 11. xii. 49 Then 
must that superfluous humour be pourged out. .with a meke 
medicine. 1782 Cowfeb Conversat. 268 Venus. . with a quiet, 
which no fumes disturb, Sips meek infusions of a milder 
herb. 2824 Miss Fehr/er Inker, .vlv, A meek, gray, au- 
tumnal day. 

tb. Afeek mother (tr. Pia jiater): see Mother. 
., 4 . Comb.' chiefly parasynthetic adjs., as ineck^ 
browed^ -eyed, -hearted (hence meek-heartedness'), 
-spirited ; also adverbial, as meek-dropt adj 
2863 I. Williams Baptistery 1, 11.(1874) 22 The *meek- 
brow’d child of truth, Humility. CX829 Mrs. HesiansC/nVVTx 
Last Sleep 14 Love, .hath press'd Thy *meek-dropt eyelids 
and quiet breast. 1629 Milton Hytnn Nativity \\\, But he 
her fears to cease, Sent down the *meek-eyd Peace. 1818 
Byron C/i. Har. iv.cxvi, The meek-eyed genius of the place. 
1535 Coverdale /’x.cxlix. 4 The Lorde. .helpeth the *meke- 
harted. 1849 Rock Ch. 0/ Fathers II. 309 In her *meek- 
heartedness, the royal /Edilthryda desired, and was buried 
in a wooden coffin. 2535 Coverdale Ps. xxxvi. 21 The 
■•meke spreted .shal posesse the earth. 2759 Sterne Tr, 
Shandy 1. x. (1760) 40 A meek-spirited jade of a broken- 
Avinded horse. 

Hence f Me*kelac {meoclej^c, meokelec) [see 
-laik], meekness, gentleness, lowliness. 

• rx2oo Ormin 2535 Annd sop meocle^jc wass opennli) Ina 
hire anndswere ^swedd. a 2225 Leg. Katlu 1240 )7st he 
piet. ouercom mon, were akast purh mon, wiS meokelec & 
Jiste, nawt wi5 luSer strenede. c 2230 Hali Meid, 676 (Thus 
MS.) For mi buerd biseh his pufftenes mekebc. 


flffeek, V. Obs, Forms: 3-4 meoko(n, 3-6 
meke, 4-6 meeke, (4 mike, myke, 5 mekyn, 
6 Se, meik), 6-7 meek, [f. Meek zr.} 

1 . trans. To make meek in spirit, to humble; 
occas, to appease, mollify. 

eszoo Ormkn 9^85 Forr swa to meokenn peijre lund & 
le^^re modess wille. a 2300 Cursor M. 4299^ Slrenger pen 
euer sampson was, Pat luue ne mai him mike wit miglu. 
? 2370 Root. Ctcyle 6a He ete and bye with howndys eke, 
Tbogh he were prowde, hyt wolde hym meke. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) VII. 27 By pat word he meked (*l/.S‘ y toy* 
kedel so pe kynges herte, pat was to swolle for wrethe, pat 
[etc.], c 2400 Rom. Rose 3394 To preve if I might meke 
him so. c 2450 tr. De Imitatione 1. xiii. 14 Templacions are 
ofie tymes ri^t profltable to>man,..for in hem a man 14 
mekid, purged & sharply tau;t. 1528 Tindale Obed. Chr. 
Alan Pref. 5 b, To humble, to meke and to teach him Gods 
wayes. 1680 Mrs. Eliz. Nimmo Diary in W, G. Scott-Mon- 
crleff Narr. J. Nimmo (1S89) Introd, 16 There was much 
of tl'.e Lords goodness to be seen ill supporting her, and 
in meeking her spirit. 

b. To ‘ bring low \ abase, humiliate. 

<i 2340 Hampole l*salter xviL 30 All that dyes in thaire 
pride he [god] mekis thaim in til the lawe pitt of hell. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg, 38/r By cause she synned in pryde he 
meked her scyeng Thou shalt be under the power of man. 
2554-9 Songs 4 Ball, (iS6o) 12 Withe miche soar bongger 
our bodis that he meikys. 

c. reji. (also io meek one's hearly soul, miudr 
etc.) : To humble or abase oneself. 

czzoo Ormin 23950 All forr nohht uss haffde CrUt Ut- 
lesedd fra pe defell, patt we nolldcnn mekenn uss To 
foibhenn Cruless lare. a 2225 Ancr. R. 278 O piase wi^e 
makieS edmod & meokeS our heorte. a 2300 Cursor M. 
17578 For him to find qua will him seke, pair mode til lum 
pai most meke. 2362 Lancl. F. PL A. iv. 81 penne >Ieedc 
Alcokede hire And Mere! bi-souhle. 2387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) V.423 pe kyng meked hym and ^cedebarfoot. r 1400 
Rout, Rose 2244 He that pryde hath, him withinne, Ne may 
his herte, in no wyse, Meken ne souplen to serv>>c. c 1450 
tr. De Imitatione iii. Iii. 124 pou woldUt meke ptsell uiUo 
pe erpe. 1508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. vL Wks. (1876) 19 Ibe 
lyon .. wyll not hurte the beest that falletb dowm: and 
mekeib hymselfe vnto hym. 2509 Barclay' 

(1570) 186 O men meke your luindes. 2533 More Apo . xiu. 
Wlk 873/,. I wissa lyll you "'‘1° ^1','' 

(your condition.], thys anner of your husband will ncuer U 
well appeatted. iyei-Sj foxn A. d. 

Constantine nteeked hlmselfc so lowly to the Ktn., that (etc.]. 

2. irans. To tame (an ani^l). 

c use MirourSaluasiSua meked the fel^ pan- 

mek^a/d tSned oirfhe nature offman. 1653 H. WiiisitEa 
Ijtikst ln/. BaptUme 50 The genetatton of Vtpers and 
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other sort of cruel beasts, meeked with Infants at the En- 
sign of Christ’s Kingdom, 


3 . intr^ To become meek, to be meek. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter :cxxiv. 14 AIs wepand, and als dreri, 
Swa meked 1 witterli, a 1300 Cursor M. 12373 pe bestes 
mekand knaus me, 1377 Langl. PU B. xx. 35 Ac nede 
is next hym for anon he meketh, And as low as a lorobc for 
lakkyng of hym nedeth. c 1400 Ro/iz. Rose 3541 His 
herte is hard, that woIe not meke, Whan men of mekenesse 
him biseke. CX400 Destr, Troy 1952 He mekyt to pat 
mighty, and with mowthe said His charge full choisly, chefe 
how he might. 

Hence f Mee*ked ppL a., i* Mee'king vbi. sb* 
ax34o Hampole liv. 2t Noght anly thatiprayfor 
roy heghynge hot alswa that i pray for mekynge of lhaim, 
cs\>xi Pryinerva Maskell Motu Rit. II. i47hleekid boonys 
(L. ossah2tiniliata\s\i\i\^n\o\Q to the lord. irj4So tr. I)e 
Imiiatioite ii. iL 42 To j?e meke man he grauntip pet 
grace, and after his meking lifd)? him in §lory, Ibid. iii. Tvii. 
135 pou bast neuere despised pe contrite & pe meked [L. 
htiimliainj/i] herte. 

Ikleekeu (mrVn), v. Now rare. Also 4-6 
meken, 6 mekyn, meaken. [f. ^Ieek a. + -en K 
Cf. Norw., Sw. mjiikna^ 

1 . tram. To make meek; to humble, soften, 
tame; f to mitigate, assuage; to lessen the violence 
of (a fire) ; to ‘ bring low % abase. 

13.. E. E, Allit. P. B. 1328 Ofte hit mekned his mynde, 
his maysterful werkkes. ^ 1502 Atkynson tr. De Imitaiione 
2. xiiL 161 Therby man is mekende, pourged, & infouimed 
by experyence. 1547-64 Bauldwin J/or, Philos.iVsXir.) 11 
He meekneih the mighty, & exalteth the lowly. 1587 Gold- 
ing De Mornay xii. ^1617! 176 Basenes^>e lo humble them, 
sicknes to meeken them, 1591 R. Turnbull Esep, St. Mantes 
160 b, Snakes baue beene so meekened, as that men haue 
carried them without danger in their bosomes. 1647 Trapp 
Coiini:. Matt. v. 46 Thou shah melt these hardest metals., 
thou shalt meeken their rancour. x652 J. Sparrow tr. 
Bekme's Rem. sst Apol. B, Tyleken 33 Its Fire be- 

came allayed or Meekened. 1728-46 Thomson Spring 265 
This when .. The glaring lion saw, his horrid heart Was 
meekened. <1x788 Wesley ^^Samour^ on me thetoant be-- 
stow* ii, Sleeken my soul, thou heavenly Lamb, That I in 
the new earth may claim My hundred-fold reward. 1856 
Mrs. Browning Aur, Leigh ii. 564, I was quelled before 
her, Sleekened to the child she knew, 
i* b. refl. Obs. 

c 1440 Alphabet of Tales 2B4, 1 mekend me befor pe bedels 
& pe messangiersof allmighiiGod. X537 Matthew 2 Chrotu 
xxxiii, 23 Amon..mekened not him selfe before the Lord as 
Manasseb his father had mekened hlmselfe. 

2 , iutr. To become meek or submissive ; to sub- 
mit meekly {to something). 

1844 Mrs. Browning Brown Rosary n, And she so mild? 
*.As spirits, when They meeken, not to God but men. 18. « 
— lyisdam UnappliedyiWt If I were thou, O gallant steed,., 
1 would not meeken to the rein, As thou. 

Hence Mee'kened///. ; Meo'kening vbl.sb, 
and ppl. a. 

XS37 Matthew Ps, li. 19 vtarg., The mortlfynge of the 
deasbhe and meakenynge of the hert. 1539 Tonstall Sent:. 
Palm Stind, (1823) 93 Thou God wylte not despyse a harte 
contryie and mekened. 1597 J. Payne Royal Each. 46 
No less rightiie illuminlnge, then as trulie. .humblinge and 
mekeninge. 1616 W. Browne Brit. Past. u. L 22, I,, 
climb’d Mountaines . . Then with soft steps enseal'd the 
meekned Vallyes In quest of memory. 1698 M. Henry 
Meekness ^ Quietn. Spirit 166 Repentance,. is very 

meekening, X728-46 Thomson Spring<j^^ Her eyes. Where 
meekened sense and amiable grace And lively sweetness 
dwell. iS. . Mrs. Browning IsobeVs Child xxxv, 1 changed 
the cruel prayer 1 made, And bowed my meekened face, 
and prayed That God would do His will. 1859-60 J. 
Hamilton Moses v. (1870) 86 The meekening process in the 
mind of God's destined agent, 

t Mee'khead. Obs. Also 3 mek-, meok-, 
mukheae. [f. Meek a. +-head.] =sMbekness. 

X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8004 Miice nas pee mid him non 
ne no Manere Mekhede [v.rr. meok hede, mukhede]. a 1350 
Birth fesn 391 (Egerton MSd Vor he (God] hap pe mek 
hede biholden of hU hine. 1672 Cbessy in Stillingfl. Idol. 
Ch. Rome ^ed. 2) 224 Our being beclosed in.. his [God’sj 
meek-head. 

Meekle, obs. form of Mickle. 

+ Mee'Mess, a. Obs. [f. Meek v. + -less.] 
That cannot be appeased or rendered meek. 

1587 Mirr. Mag.^ Madan iv, No counsayle could ray 
mcekclesse minde asswage. 

t Iffee'My, a. Obs. in 4 mekliche, [f. Meek 
a. + -LY 1.] - Meek a. 

^ a 1350 Birth Jesn. 400 (Egerton MS.) :>IekUche men 
ibci^ed he hap also. 

UleeMy (mf-kii), adv. Forms: see Meek g.; 
also 4 mekkeli, mikelik, muekliche, mukly, 
£f. Meek a. + -lY“.] In a meek or humble manner, 
c 1200 Obmin X 1392 pe birrp biforr pin Laferrd Godd Cneo- 
lenn meoclike & iutenn. <1x225 St. Mather, 14 pis beo3 
p« wcpncn..eotcn mcokcliche and druncken meokeluker. 
<1x300 Cursor M. 1304 Quen cherubin pis err.nnd herd 
Mikelik he him answard. (rx38o Sir Perumb. Loke 
pat pou pan mukly speke & to hym mercy crye. ^1450 
Mirour Salnacioun 4511 lesu oftbi seruanls wesslie thowc 
the fete mekelj% 1547-8 Order Commun, la Mckely knel- 
yng vpon your knees. 1641 J. Jackson True Exiang. 2\ ii. 
131 He. .answered racckcly as a Lamb. 1745 W. Robertson 
in Transl, .J* Paraphr. Scot. Ch. (1786) xxv. ix, Wrong’d 
and oppress’d how meekly he in patient silence stood, 1849 
i\lACVULAY Hist. iv. 1. 503 They bad., submitted them- 
selves meekly to the royal authority. 

Meekness (mrknes). Forms: see Meek a.\ 
also 4 mikenesa, mueknease, 6 meacknease, 
moakenea, mykonea. [f. .Meek g. - i- -\£33.] The 
(jualilyof beingmcck; gentleness of spirit; humility. 


c 1200 Ormin 3612 patt dide he forr to shsewenn swa 
Unnse3iendli3 meocne^, a 1240 IVohunge in Coit. Horn, 
273 Mexnesse and mildschipe makes mon eihwer luued. 
<1x300 Cursor M. 9996 Sco serued in vr lauerd dright, In 
mikenes suet, bath dai and mght. 1340 Ayenb, 65 God pet 
louep ^lueknesse and zopnesse. 1:1400 Destr. Troy 3941 
Eneas was.. A man full of mekenes .dc mery of his chere. 
c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 331/2 Mekeness^ and softenesse, r/ia»- 
suetiidOf cleinencia. 1542-5 Brinklow Lament. {1874) 108 
Yet for all their outwarde meakenes and holynes, they be 
within rauenynge wolues. 1556 Aurelto ^ Isab. (i6o8v N vij, 
You shall use towardes me suche meacknesse, lyke as God 
usethe unto all sinnars. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VlII^ v. iii. 62 
Loue and meekenessc. Lord, Become a Churchman, belter 
then Ambition. X74X Richardson /’<tw^4x II. 310 It must 
be owing to my Sleekness, more than bis Complaisance. 

Warter Seadioard II. t6i Gentle natures Ln which 
grace has kindled meekness. 
tMee*kship. Obs. [ + -ship.] Meekness. 
c 1230 Hah Meid. 659 (Bodley MS.) Miltschipe & meoke- 
schipe ofheorte. 

Meel(e, meell, obs. forms of Meal. 

Meeling’, obs. variant of Mailing, a farm. 

259s Duncan A pp. Etymol. (E.D.S.) 69 Fundiis, a meeling. 

Meelte, obs. ff. Melt t;., Mean, Mien. 

Meende, Meeng(e : see Mind, Meng. 
Meer(6 : see MabeI, Mayor, Mere, More, 
jyCeercere, -eery, obs. ff. Mercer, Mercery. 
Meerkat (ml^ukjet). Also 5 mercatte, 9 
meercat. [a- Du. meerkat monkey ( = G. nicer- 
katze)f app. f. ineer sea + hat cat. 

Cf,, however, Hindi markat^ Skr. markaia ape. Can 
the European word (already found in OHG. as jnericazza) 
be an etymologiiing perversion of an Oriental name?J 

1 . A monkey. Obs. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 98, I wende hit had be a 
mermoyse a baubyn or a mercatte for I sawe neuer fowler 
beest. 1559 W, Cunningham Cosntogr. Glasse 191 There 
are diuerse straunge beastes bred in Assia,. .blercattes. 

2 . A name given in S. Africa to two small mam- 
mals : a. Cynictis penicillatay allied to the ichneu- 
mon, b. The suricate, Stiricata ietradactylay which 
is tamed as a pet. 

iSot J. Barrow Trav. S. Africa 1. 231 Upon those parched 
plains are also found a great variety of small quadrupeds 
that burrow in the ground, and which are known to the 
colonists under the general name of vteer^cats. 2826 A. 
Smith Catal. S, Afr, Mus, 32 Afeer Kat of the Dutch. 
RyzaenaSurikattaofthe Naturalists. 1833 Ocjlby in Trans. 
Zoot* Soc. (1835) I. 34 The name Meer-kat ..\% of very 
general acceptation in South Africa, being applied indifler- 
ently to the present species the Cape Herpestes, 
Ground Squirrels, and various other burrowing animals, 
1890 Mrs. a. Martin Home Life Ostrich Farm 158 There 
are two kinds of meerkats; one red, with a bushy tail like 
that of a squirrel, the other grey, with a pointed tail, and it 
is this latter kind which makes so charming a peu 
attrib, 2897 Anne Pace Afternoon Ride 62 hleerkat 
skins sewn together, as pouches for tobacco. 

Meersekaum 'Jam). Forms: 8 

? myraen, 8-9 meershaum, 9 meerchum, mere- 
achaum, merachaura, 8- meerschaum, [a. G. 
meerschaum y\\t, ‘sea-foam’, f. meer sea + 
foam (a literal transl. of the Persian name kef-i- 
daryd\ alluding to its frothy appearance.] 

1 , A popular synonym of sepioUte, a hydrous 
silicate of magnesium occurring in soft white clay- 
like masses. 

278^ [see KeffekillJ. 1794 Kirwan Elem. Mhu (ed. 2) I, 
145 Keflekill or myrsen, which the Germans corruptly call 
Meerschaum, is said lo be when recently dug of a yellow 
colour. 1813 J. Nott Dekker's Gulls Horn-bk, iT^notCy 
Those tobacco-pipes which they manufacture of a .«-pecies 
of earth, of the magnesious genus combined with silex, de- 
nominated meerschaum, 1891 Daily Nesvs 26 Oct. 5/6 He 
bought wholesalelillleblocksof flawed meerschaum, polished 
them, and made them up into pipes. 

attrib. 1823 De Quxncey Mr. Schnackenberger\\y The 
great meerschaum head of his pipe. 

2 . (In full meerschaum pipe.) A tobacco-pipe, 
the bowl of which is made of meerschaum. 

1799 Coleridge Let. 14 Jan., A pipe of a particular kind, 
that has been smoked for a year or so, will sell here [at 
Ratzeburgl for twenty guineas. .. They are called Meer- 
schaum. x8ia J. Nott DekkeAsGulIs Horndk. 176 notCt 
A meerschaum pipe nearly black with smoking is considered 
a treasure. i3i8 Blackiv. iMag. III. 404 Bnbwigs and meer- 
schaums, petticoats and sabres. 1858 O. \V. Holmes A nr. 
Breakf't. xi,OncSiradivarius, Xconfess,TwoMeerbchaums, 

I would fain possess. 1884 Graphic Christmas Na 5/3 He 
produced an enormous meerschaum. xSSy G. R. Sims Mary \ 
Jane's Mem. 145 He sent me back the meerschaum-pipe. 

t JVreese- Obs, [a. Du, mees = ME. Mose, 
whence corruptly -mouse in Titmouse.] A tom-tit. 

c 2481 Caxton Dialogues 10/35 Wodecoks, nyghtyngalis, 
Sparowes, iiieesen. Ghees [etc.]. 

lMees(e ; see Mese, Mess. Meest, obs. f. Most. 
Meet (mft), sb. [f. Meet The meeting of 
hounds and men in preparation for a hunt. Also, 
by extension, applied to other kinds of sporting 
meetings (c.g, of coaches, cyclists), 

X831-.1 R. S. Surtees Jorrock’s Jaunts (1838) 39 They 
overtook a gentleman perusing a long bill of the meets for 
the next week, of at least half a dozen packs. 1854 Warter 
Last of Old Squires vi. 58 If it so happened that the fox- 
hounds did not make their usual meets In the neighbour- 
hood. 1893 Times 4 May 12/1 The interesting meet of the 
stage-coaches to be held to-day. 2897 Outing^.S.") XXX. 
493/ 2 For 10 years the club's meet has been one of the most 
popular cycling events. 


Meet (mrt), a. and Now a>r, 5 . Forms: 
I (2a)mmt0, mdte, 4 met, 4-6 mete, 5-7 meeto, 
(6 mytt," meat(e. Sc. meit, meyit), 6- meet 
Also 2-3 I-METE. [ME. mete (with close e, riming 
with swete, etc.); prob. repr.OE. (Anglian) 

WS. lem&te (early southern liE. I-jiete) with 
normal loss of the prefix. The OE. gemile-.— 
OTeut. *gamktjo- (OHG. ' gam&gi equal, MHG. 
gemsege, mod.G. gemasz), f. *ga- (Y-) prefi.x syn- 
onymous with L. com- + *7na:ta measure, f. *inSt-, 
ablant-var. of *met- (see Mete n.l). The ety- 
mological sense is thus ‘ commensurate’. 

• OE. had meete adj. of similar formation without the prefix, 
hut it occurs only in the senses ‘small, inferior’. The 
formally equivalent ON. ' valuable, excellent, law- 

ful ’, may possibly be the source of some of the Eng. senses. 
The alleged OE. gemet adj., sometimes assigned as the 
etymon, appears to be merely a predicative use of gentei 
sb., measure, what is fitting ; and if the adj. existed its ME. 
form would not have had close A] 

A. adj. 

tl. Having the proper dimensions ; made to fit. 
In later use : Close-fitting, barely large enough. 
Also Comb, tueet-bodied. Obs. 

[<;96x iETHELWoLD Rule St. Benet Iv. (Schroer 1885) 89 
Besceawige .se abbod and hate besidian j-a;ra reafa j;emet, 
JjzEt hy ne synd to scorte, ac semaete |>am, hyra noiiaS. 
<z 2300 in Leg. Holy Rood (1871) 30 po was it bi a foi to 
schort..hi ne mijle it make Imete.} a 2300 Cursor M. 
8809 Son he tre was heun dun. And squir on-laid and 
I scantllun, pe tre was als mete and quem, Als animan har-to 
! cuth deme. c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints xii. (Mathias) 50 ^r- 
for of spechis a cowyne pa mad til hyme meL 1500-20 
Dunbar /*<?<r//Lfxxviii. 23 Sowtaris, with schone weill maid 
and meit, ^e mend the faltls of ill maid felt. 25x3 Douglas 
rEneis vin. viii, 10 Apon his feyt his meyit schois holt War 
bukliL 16.. li^ill Stewart John Ixi. in Child Ballads 
II. 436 John hegott on a clouted cloake, Soe meeteand low 
then by hts knee. 1727 Burgh Rec. Stirling (1889) 200 
They will allow him [the towns pyper) a meet bodied coat 
with the towns livery thereon. <z 2763 Sweet WilUatn's 
Ghost Tiui. in Child Ballads II. 229 There’s no room at my 
side.. My coffin's madeso meet. 2825-80 Jamieson, 
a term used by old people for a coat that is exactly meet 
for the size of the body, as distinguished from a long coat. 

t 2 . Equal, on the same level. Const. /t?. Also 
absoL as sb.y an equal. Obs. 

c 2369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 484 Of al goodenesse she 
had none mete. CX400 Ywaine ^ Caw. 22x4 Thar es na 
sorow mete to myne. CZ440 york Afyst. xyn, zSx Hayltl 
man hat is made to t>in men meele [AIS. mette, rime feetcl, 
t b. To be meet with : to be even or quits with j 
to be revenged upon. Obs. 

2599 Shaks. Afuch Ado u i. 47 You taxe Signior Bene* 
dicke too much, but hee’i be meet with you. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's A/or. 187 The foule ill take me If i be not re* 
venged and meet with thee. 2687 Death's Vis. PreC (1711) 
22 An Unjust, Terrible Devi!.. that. .will be severely meet 
with them for all the.. Scorn they have cast even on his 
Being and Power. 

3 . Suitable, fit, proper (for some purpose or 
occasion, e.>cpre5sed or implied). Const, jor^ to ; 
also to with inf. 

23. , Gaw. ^ Cr, Kni. 71 Alle hb mlrhe hay maden to h® 
mete lyme. e 2385 Chaucer L. G. IF. 1043 (Dido) There 
nis no womman to him half so mete, c 2386 — Knt.'s T» 
Two barneys . Bothe suffisaunt and mete to darreyne 
The bataille. c 2460 J. Russell Bk, Nurture 832 Mustard 
is nietest with alle maner salt herynge. X48X CA.vroN Rey- 
nardxw. (Arb.) 32 Hadde we an halter which were mete 
for his necke and strong ynough. 1530 Palsgr. 574A Of 
all monelhes Marche is the metest to set yonge plantes 
and to graffe in. 1547-8 Order of Communion 10 So shall 
ye bee mete partakers of these holy misteries. 2553 in 
Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. iii. 151 A gate or dore .. for 
the Apte, commodyous, and meate passage of the gouer- 
nours. 2557 TotteCs Alisc. (Arb.) 245 For to deceiue 
they be most mete That best can pby hypocrisy, 2563 
Shute Archit. B ij, Whose names also I thought not 
altogylher the metest to be omitted. 1616 Boyle in Lis- 
more Paper5(iZZt) 1. 129, 1 am lo pass back a lease of 40 
yearcstoCkip“TyntatameetRent. <ii66x Fuller lYorthies 
(1840) II. 448 He was happy in a meet yoke-fcIIow. 2692 
Bentley Boyle Lcct. iii. 8 The .Eye is very proper and 
meet for seeing. 1820 Scott Afdnast. xviii, To transmew 
myself Into some civil form meeter for this worshipful com- 
pany. 1852 M. Arnold Empedocles 63 Not here, O Apollo ! 
Are hauntsmeet forthee. iQgQAl/bntt'sSyst.AIed. V. 372 
Thrombosis meet to explain the death is not always found. 

b, Fredicatively of an action: Fitting, becoming, 
proper. Chiefly in it is meet that . . , as (or than) 
is meet, 

<2x300 Cursor AL 3675 Sco..cled him, sum it was mete, 
Wit his bro|7er robe ^at smelled suetc. r 1485 Digby Atyst. 
(1882) tv. 686 O swelc child 1 it was nothinge mete. .To let 
ludas kisse thes lippes so swete. 254^ (Mar.) Uk. Com. 
Prayer, Communion, It is mete and right so to da 1612 
Bible Jer. xxvi. 14 Doc with mee as seemeth good and 
meet vnto you. 2652 Needham tv. Selden s Alare Cl. 56 
Using far less diligence here than was meet. 275* Young 
Brothers i. i, ily cities, which deserted iti my wars, I 
thought it meet to punish. 2833 Tennyson x 16 1 his 

is lovelier and sweeter. Men of Ithaca, this is meeter, in Inc 
hollow rosy vale to tarry. 2846 Theuch AhrM. IntrocL 
(1862) 38 It was only meet that this Son should be clothed 
with mightier powers than theirs. 

* 1 * 4 . Mild, gentle. Obs. 

*433 Lydc. S. Edmund 1007 In HorsinL Alteiigl. Leg. 
(1831)394 Most temperai he was of hts dicctc,..To foo'cf- 
ne^^e most mansuct and mcetc. 153s Stkwart CrotuScof. 
(Rolls) I. 320 iMansweit and meit, and full of gentres. 159® 
Grenewey Tacitus Ann, iii. viL 72 The Senaiors,, thought 
Lepidus rather mccte [L. mitem] then a coward. 
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fB. adv. In a meet, fit, or proper manner j 
meetly, fitly; sufficiently. Also, exactly (^in a 
certain position). Meet to ; in close contact with. 

1390 Gower Con/. III. 183 His skyn was schape al meete. 
And nayled on the same seele. c 1470 Henuy IVallace x. 
149 That taill full meit thovs' has tauld be thi sell. X54Z 
Recohde Gr. Aries G vij b, In them the two fyrsie fygures 
wer set euer mete one vnder the other. 1589 R. Robinson 
GoM. ^[i>r. (1851) I Gasittgin the cloudes, these countreys 
for to vew, Meete underneath, the mountaine where I was. 
rt x6oo Montcomerje Misc. Poems xxxv, 68 Diana keeps 
this Margarit, Bot Hymen heghis to match hlr meit. j6ox 
Shaks- Alts WdLw tit. 333 All yet seemes well, and if it 
end so meete, The bitter past, more welcome is the sweet. 
1632 Lithcow Trav. x. 465 The cords being first laid meet 
to my skin. 1688 Shadwell S/^r. Alsatia iii. i. You have 
given me so m.iny bumpers I am Meet drunk already. 

Udeet (mA), V. Inflected met. Forms : i m6- 
tan, Northttmb. moeta, 3 raeten, 3-4 iniete(ii, 

3- 6 mete, 4-7 Sc. ineit(e, 5-7 meete, (4 jneyt, 
met, 5 mett, 6 might, 7 meat), 4- meet. Fa. t. 
1 mdtte, 3-6 mette, 4 mey t, 4-7 mett, 5 Sc. meit, 

4- met. Fa. /pie. 4 mett, mete, 4-6 mette, 5 
mey t, 4- met ; 4-5 ymette, 4-7 ymet, 5 imett(e. 
[OE. mitan (Northumb. mataS, also with prefix 
iemJti7n^ wk. vb., corresponds to OFris. tjihai OS. 
indtian (MLG. m6ten^ gemOten, Du. moeten. ON. 
rndta (Sw. inotay Da. iJiode)^ Goth, ganiotjan 
OTeut. *iga')mdtjany f. *m5^ coming together, 
encounter, meeting. See Moot 

I. Transitive senses. 

1 . To come or light upon, come across, fall in 
with, find. Now only dial. exc. with person as 
obj., in which use it is merged in 4; otherwise 
superseded by meet wiiA. 

c8S3 K. JElfred Boeth. xxx. § 2 Hwl ofermodije ge J»dn 
ofer o 5 re men for eowrum gebyrdum buton anweorce, nu ge 
nanne ne magon metan una:l^lne 7 gji Blieki. Horn. 2x7 
Da he eft ham com, mette he Sane man forSferedne. 
? a 1403 A rthnr 343 pe ferst loud pat he qan Meete, Forsope 
hyt was Barefiete. f 1400 Maundev. (1839) xv. 164 Summe 
of hem wor^chipe the Sonne, ..summe Serpentes,or the first 
thing that thei meeten at morwen. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 
111. it. x88 , 1 see a man heere needs not line by shifts. When 
in the streets he meetes such golden gifts. 1676 Wiseman 
Surg.XK, iii 174 Of this Intemperies you will find an Ob. 
servatfon in Herpes... And whereever you meet it, you shall 
find difficulty. 1760-72 H. Brooke (1809) HI. 
61, 1 had not gone.. a mile, when, meeting a dirty road, 
1 turned over a stile. ‘ Mod. Pembrokeshire (E.D.D.), 1 met 
this glove on the road. 

2 . To come face lo face with, or into the com- 
pany of (a person who is arriving at the same point 
from the opposite or a different direction). 

es20S Zay. 18x27 In are brade strete hclgon mete f>reo 
cnihtes & heore sweines. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg, I. 54/7 Ase 
he cam a day bi he wel he gan mieten bi cas Ane knijt. 
1362 Langi.. P. pi. a. V. 82 NVhon i mette him in Mar. 
keC 1 most hate, Zch heilede him as hendely as I bis 
fiend weore. cxiti^Rau/Coiliear^c^ He met ane Porter 
swayne Cummand raith him agayne. 1530 Palsgr. 635/1, 
1 mette hym a myle beyonde the towne. 1693 Congreve 
Old Bach. tv. V, I would have overtaken, not have met my 
Game. 1824* Hogg Con/. Sinner 130 They perceived the 
two youths coming, as to meet them, on the same path. 

b. T'o arrive in the presence of (a person, etc., 
approaching) as the intended result of going in the 
opposite direction : often in phrases to come, go, 
run, etc. to meet. Hence, to go to a place at 
which (a person) arrives, in order e.g. to welcome, 
communicate with, accompany, or convey (him).- 
Similarly, to meet a coach, a train, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10555 pi lauerdes comand als suith, Ga 
to mete him. c 1470 Henry Wallace i. 62 Till Noram kirk 
he come with outyn mar, The consell than of Scotland meit 
hym thar. 15. . Sir A. Barton in Sttrices i 1 //xc.(x 888 ) 74 To 
might my Lord came ihe kinge and quen. 1598 Shaks. .J/erry 
W.'iv. ii. 96 lie appoint my men to carry the basket againe, 
to meete him at the doore wich It. 1599 — Much Ada 1. i. 
97 Good Signior Lconato,you are come to meet your trouble: 
the fashion of the world is to auoid cost, and you encounter 
it. x666 Dryden Mirab. cx, As in a drought the 

thirsty creatures cry And gape upon the gathered clouds for 
rain. And first the martlet meets it in the sky. 1W7 Milton 
P. L. X, 103 Where art thou Adam, wont with joy to meet 
My coming seen far off? 17x0 Berkeley Princ. Hum. 
Knowl. § 97 Bid your servant meet you at such a time. 
x 8 o 3 Scorr Mann. i. xiil, Then stepp'd to meet that noble 
Lord, Sir Hugh the Heron bold. ^ 1894 Doyle S. Holmes 
49 i’ll meet the seven o'clock train and take no .steps til! 
you arrive. Mod. An omnibus from the hotel meets all 
trains. 1 was met at the station by my host with a 
carriage. 

. c. Fhr. To meet half-way : chiefly in figurative 
uses, + to forestall, anticipate {/bsi) ; to respond 
to the friendly advances of ; to make concessions 
to (q. person) in response to or in expectation 
of equal concessions on his part ; to come to 
a compr6mi.se with. To meet trouble half-way : 
to distress oneself needlessly with anticipations of 
what may happen. 

XS94 Nashe- Un/ort. Trav. B, Presently be remembred 
himselfe, and had like to fall into his memento againe, but 
that I met him halfis waies, and askt his Lordi^hip [etc.]. 
1625 BaCo.n Ess., Judicature l* 3 Let not the ludge meet 
the Cause halfe Way; Not glue Occasion lo the Partie 
to say ; His Counsell or Proofes were not heard. 1638 
Baker Balzads Lett. (voL III) X12, 1 like this popu- 
lar Divinitie, which meets us halfe way, and stoops a 
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little, that we may not strayne our selves too much. xyoS 
Farquhar Recruit. Officer in. i, We lov’d two Ladies, they 
met us half way, and tetc.J. 17519 Nelson in NicoIasDA/. 
(1845) IV. 66 There is not a thing that the Admiral could 
propose that 1 would not meet him half-way. xSzi La.mb 
Eba. Ser. i, Valentines day. The world meets nobody 
halfway. x8^ 7 jV/rri (weekly ed.) 5 Sept. 12/2 The Polish 
peasantry. . will meet the Czar halfway in whatever he does 
for their good. 

d. transf. with inanimate things as snbj. or obj. : 
To come into contact, assodation, or junction with 
(something or some one moving- in a different 
course). Also, of things that have attributed 
motion, as a line, road, etc.: To arrive at a point 
of contact or intersection with (another line, 
etc.). 

a X300 Cursor M. 23161 Oft i was wic malL^ce mette. 1590 
Spenser F. Q, hi. iii. at Let no whit thee dismay The hard 
beginne that meetes thee in the (lore. 1602 ^nd Pt. Return 
fr. Pamass. 11. L (Arb ) 22 Where so ere we run there 
meetes vs grlefe. 1833 Lady o/Shalottx. 3 Long 

fields of Iwley and of rye, That clothe ihe wold and meet 
the sky. 1842 — Sir Galahad vt, 1 yearn to breathe the 
airs of heaven That often meet me here. 2849 J)Iacaulay 
Hist. Eng. Y. 1. 663 The gibbet was set up where King 
Street meets Cheapside. x8()8 Encyct, Sport II. 297 {.Row- 
inf) Meeting the oar, bringing the body up to the oar at 
the close of the stroke in place of bringing the hands strongly 
up into the chest. 

e. Of an object of attention: To present itself 
before, to come under the observation of. To meet 
the eye {sights vietd), the car: to be visible, audible. 
To meet the eye of : to happen to be seen by. 

163a Milton Peuseroso X2o Of Forests, and inchantments 
drear. Where more is meant then meets the ear. 1(^7 — 
P. L. VI. 18 Chariots and flaming Armes, and fierie Steeds 
Reflecting blaze on blaze, first met his view. X78t CowrcR 
Progr. Err. 48 Where’er he turns, enjoyment and delight., 
meet his sight. X876 Trevelyan J. 363 All th.at 

met Ills ear or eye. 1883 Gilmoor Mongols xviii. 211 
Striking pious attitudes at everj' object of reverence that 
meets his eye. Mod. Advt. If this should meet the eye of 
A. B., he is requested (etc.). 

f. To meet eye, gazCyM-x to perceive 

that he is looking at one ; also, to submit oneself 
to his look without turning away. 

1670 Dryden Tyr. Love v. 1 . 48 So much of guilt in my 
refusal lyes, That Debtor-Uke, I dare not meet your eyes. 
1847 Tennyso.n Princess iv. 177, l.-Not yet endured to 
meet her opening eyes. 1883 Frances M. Peard Contrad. 
xxxil, As she turned her head, .she met his eyes. 

3 . To encounter or oppose in battle. Also (after 
F, rencontrer), to fight a duel with. 

c 2375 Lav. 16366 Ten l>usend Scottes he sende bl-h.'tlues 
lie heabene to mete (r 1205 to imete). e 2350 Amis <y Amil, 
1114 Yif V may meie him aright. With mi brond that is so 
bright. >375 Barbour Bruce xii. 226 Melt thame with 
speris hardeTy. 0x400 Destr. Troy^ss'j All hat met hym 
with malis.. Author dyetof his dynttes, or were ded wondit. 
2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie''s Hist. Scot. 11. 159 At thair' 
cuming batdlie and w* scharpe wciris thay meit thame. i67t 
Milton Samson X123 , 1 only with an Oaken staff will meet 
thee. 2772 funius LettXxux. (1820)323 His opponents., 
never meet him fairly upon his own ground. 1^7 Tenny- 
son Princess iv. song. Like fire be meets the foe. 2855 
Smedley H. Coveniale lu, I suppose 1 should be forced to 
meet him . .if he were to challenge me. 

T b. To be * meet* or even with ; =111. Ohs. 

1613 Fletcher, etc. Hon. btan’s P'ori. iti. iii, 1 have 
heard of your tricks,. .well I may live To meet thee. 1623 
Fletcher Rule a Wife v. iii, Some trick upon my credit, 

1 shall meet it. 

c. To encounter or face the attacks of (something 
impersonal) ; to oppose, cope or grapple with (an 
objection, difficulty, evil). (Cf. ri h.) , 

*745 Foe's Eng, Tradesman (1841) I. vii. 53 Not be ! 
afraid of meeting the mischief which he sees follow too fast 
for him to escape. 1837 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. (ed. z) 
III. XL 166 Who does not see, that to bear pain well, is to 
meet it courageously? 18^ Brewster More Worlds xv. 
22X It Is vain to argue against assertions like these which, 
can only be met by an equally positive denial of them. 
2855 Bain Senses ff fnt. 11. ii. § ii The impetus of a push 
or a squeeze received on the hand is measured by the mus- 
cular e.\ertion induced to meet it. 1874 Green Short Hist. 
i. § 4. 40 The threats of Charles were met by Offa wilb de- 
fiance. 1884 22 Nov, 252/1 Seen my last pamphlet, 
‘Haw to Meet the Alicrobe’? 

f d. With simple rejl.pi’on, in reciprocal sense : 
To encounter each other; -sense 9. Obs. 

2297 R. Gtouc: (Rolls) 1950 B* side winchestre in a feld 
to gadcre hii horn mette. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 3325 pai meltcn 
hem in asty Bi o forestes side. 

4 . To come (whether by accident or design) into 
the company of, or into personal intercourse with ; 
to * come across * (a person) in the intercourse of 
society or business. 

CX374 Chaucer Compl. Mars r38 Alas when shal I mete 
yow, berie dcre ? x6«^ Shaks. Cor. n. iii. 249 Remaines, 
that, in th’ Officiall Markes inuested, You anon doe meet 
the Senate. 2676 Wjseman Snrg. u xxi. 2x4 The next day 
in the afternoon the two Physicians and some of the Chirur. 
geons met me at the Patient’s Chamber. 2676 Dryde.n 
Slate Innoc. v. i. And not look back to see. When what We 
love we ne’er must meet again. 2767 Woman 0/ Fashion 
1 . 127 , 1 was. .struck with the Person, but much more with- 
the good Sense, of the young Creature I accidently met. 
1^9 Macaulay vi. II. 8x It was not strange that 
the king did not then wish to meet them- 2855 Tennyson 
Maud II. iv. xiii, I loathe the squares and streets, And the 
faces that one meets. 28^ Beaity-Kingston {titU\ Mon- 
archs I have met. Mod- medical colleagues refuse to 
meet him In consultation- | 


b. Phrase, To be well, happily, etc., met. Also 
ellipt., Well met! (as an expxession of welcome), 
c 2460 Play Sacram. 237 A petre powle good daye & wele 
imetc. 2470-85 Malory Arthur ir. vii. 83 Now go we hens 
said balyn & wel be we met. 2526 Skelton Magjtyf. 461’ 
What, wanton, wanton, nowe well ymet 1 2590 Shaks. Conu 
Err. IV. iii. 45 Well met, well met, Master Antipholu'.- 
a 1592 Greene James IV, iv. ii, Widow Countess, well 
y-met. 2596 Shaks. Tam. -SVir. tv; iv. 19 You are happjlie 
met. 2834 Lyttom Pompeii i. i, Ho, Diomed, well met. 

fc. With simple rejl.pron. (cf. 3 d) : To en- 
counter each other; «= sense 8. Obs. 

C2290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 354/302 Bi he watere of pireford 
his two schirene hem mette, And conteckeden for his holie 
bodic. a 2300 Cursor M. 10563 Quen JjIs sell mett ham 
same, pai grett ham-self wit gastli game. 

5 . To encounter, experience, (a certain fortune or- 
destiny) ; to receive (reward, punishment, or treat- 
ment of a certain kind). Now rare ox poet., super- 
seded by meet with (rig). 

ex44o York Myst.xu.zZZ Mo mervaylles mon he mett. 
2592 Shaks. Tsvo Gent. 1. i. 15 Wish me partaker in thy 
happinesse, When thou do’st meet good hap. a 2632 DonnE; 
Lett., To Sir T. Lucy (1652) 21 , 1 have a little satisfaction 
in seeing a letter wniien to you upon roy table, ihouch J 
meet no opportunity of sending it. 2662 Boyle Style 0/ 
Script. {i6js) 243 Those. .met a destiny not ill resembling 
that of ikxcheus. 2667 Milton P.L. ix. 271 As one who* 
loy^, and some unkindness meeis. a 2677^ Barrow Semt. 
xvii. Wks. 2687 I. 243 Whoever hath in him any love of. 
truth. .shall hardly be able to satisfie himself in the con- 
versations he meeteth ; but [etc.]. 2697 Dryuen Virg, 

Georg. IV. 655 Thy great Misdeeds have met a due Reward. 
2726 Swift Gulliverxx. v, In this Exercise 1 once met an 
Accident. i 8 o 3 Mackintosh Let. 28 Sept in Life (1^6) 1 . 
437 ‘ Meet 3"our approbation ’ is a slang phrase, not fit for 
public despatches or letters. 1833 Ht. Martineau Fr. 
Wines tj- Pol. iv. 61 He met only threats and laughter. 
2845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. xo This generous appeal 
met no response. 2847 Tennyson Princess iv. 309 , 1 fear’d 
To meet a cold ‘We thank you’. 2855 Arnold Balder 
Deadly He has met that doom which long ago The Nor- 
nies..spun. 

6. To come into conformity with (a person’s 
wishes or opinions). 

2694 Congreve Double Dealer v. xiii, By Heav'n he meets 
my wishes! 2784 CowrER Task ni. 788 He. .leaves the 
accomplished plan Ju-st when it.. meets his hopes. 1842 
Bischofp Woollen Manuf. 11 . 69 Such duties on the im- 
portation of foreign woollen manufactures os would meet 
their views. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. IL 120 The 
Estates.. would go as far as their consciences would allow 
to meet His Majesty's wishes. 2864 Hawthorne Felton 
(1883) 273 If her thoughts, .had settled on that, .wholesome 
young man, Instead of on himself, who met her on so few 
points. Mod, {/ommi) I will do my best to meet you in 
the matter. 

7 . To satisfy (a demand or need) ; lo satisfy the 
requirements of (a particular case) ; to be able or 
sufficient to discharge (a pecuniary obligation). 
To meet a bill (Comm.) : to pay it at maturity. 

2833 Marrvat P, Simple xl, The money, .was. .not more 
than sufficient to meet one of the demands. 2837 Sir F. 
Pa\.gr\\e Alereh. If Friar 287 No body is ever un- 

able to pay his debts ; lie is only unable to meet his 
engagements. 1847 Mabryat Childr. H. Forest iv, His 
widow sold the gun to meet her wants. ^ 2876 Macleoo 
Elem. Banking 167 Even under the best circumstances, an 
acceptor may fail to meet his bill. 2684 Sir £. E. Kay in 
Law Times Rep. 10 May 322/2 A remedy which exactly 
meets the necessities of the case. 2884 Manch. Exam, 

26 May 5/2 This view of the question gets rW of. .all mere 
wrangling, while no other adequately meets the case. 2891 
Law Rep, Weekly Notes 78/2 The course suggested on the- 
part of the Comptroller was necessary to meet the justice 
of the case. Barinc-Goui.d Kitty Alone IL 84 Five' 

hundred pounds will not suffice to meet all claims. 

XT. Intransitive senses. 


8. [From the earlier reciprocal use: see 4 c.] Of 
two or more persons: To come from opposite 
or different directions into the same place or so 
as to be in each other's presence or company, 
whether by accident or by design ; to come face to 
face. Often with together. Sometimes conjugated 
with be. 

. a 2300 Cxtrsor M. 22963 pe stede o dome quar all sal mete, 
c 2374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 72 The grcie loye that was. 
betuLx hem two Whan they be met. cx^yoSt. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 889 pax met neuer efiir wbils pai leued. ^'2475 
Raxi/Coil^ear's^o Baith the King and the Quene meiiis m 
Paris, For to hald thair ^ule togidder. 2538 Starkey Eng- 
land i. iL 27 Seying that we be now here mete, .accordyng 
to our proinyS. 2605 Shaks. Macb. i. i. x When sh.all we 
three meet againe? In Thunder, Lightning, or in Raine? 

x6a8 T. Mead in Crt. jy Times Chas. 1 (1848) I. 314 
bade nim come to the lord mayor; he answeretb my lord 
mayor might come to him ; but m fine they agreed to meet 
halfway. 2720 Gay Sweet Wiliam's Farew. iv, iVeonly 
part to meet again. 2782 T. Logan in Se. Panipnr. lhl 
viiif ^Vhere death-divided friends at last shall meet, to 
part no more, c 2830 T. H. Baylv Song, We 
a crowd— and 1 thought he would shun me. 2^9 ihacke- 

RAY yirsm. ll.xix. 158 The two gentlemen, with a few more 

friends, were met round General Lambert s . 

1870 E. Peacock Rat/Skirl. II. =59 

Of the members of a more or less organized 
body, a society, or regtilar assembly : 1 o assemble 
for purposes of conference, business, worship, or 
the like. Often xvith collect, noun as snbj. 

2«o Palscr. 635/2 Whan they mete to gyther I w>jl put 
them in mynde of your mater. is«o Dacs lr..rWoKfr, 
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Ccmin. to b, These beynge called to an assembUe . . mette at 
Fsanckefourt. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. xii. 152 Tlie People.. 
are summon’d To meet anon, vpon your approbation. i6ix 
Bible 2 Macc. xiv. 21 And (they] appointed a day to meet 
in together by themselues. X71X Steele Spect. Na 49 f 4 
When this Assembly of Men meet together. 17XX Swift 
'yml. to Stella i Dec., The Parliament will certainly meet 
on Friday next. 1791 Hamfson Mem. J. Wesley III. 82 
Many of these [classes] are subdivided into smaller com- 
panies called bands, which also meet once a week. X845 
M. Pattisos Ess. (18891 1. 17 The bishops, .wercsummpned 
to meet in synod, at Paris. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. 

§ 2. 469 The Parliament, .met in another mood from that of 
any Parliament which had met for a hundred years. 

f c. To come to or be present at a meeting ; to 
keep an appointment. Obs. 

c X400 Rom. Rose 4571 Expectant ay tille I may mete. To 
gelen mercy of that swete. a Alexander j-jo Aithire 

with a firs dole in he fild metis. 1470-85 AIalory Arthur 
IV. xxvi. 156 Soo he departed to mete at his day afore sette. 
X598 SHKKS. Merry W. n.iii. $ ’Tis past the howre (Sir) that 
Sir Hugh promis’d to meet. X603 — Meas. for M. iv. i. 18. 
17x7 Addison tr. Ovid's Met. iv. Salmacis 43 She fain 
wou’d meet him, but refus'd to meet Before her looks were 
set with nicest care. 

d. To arrive at mutual agreement. 

1851 PusEV Let. Bp. London (ed.3) i27>^r Devout minds, 
of every school, who meditate on the Passion, meet at least 
in this. 

f 9 . To come together in the shock of battle. To 
meet on : to come into conflict with. Obs. 

CX400 Dtstr. Troy 7815 Bolhe J>e ciekis on Jiegrene, 
grym irolens, Mettyn with mayne paire myghtis to kythe. 
Ibid. 828S He macchit hym to Mcneiay, & met on Jie 
kyng. Lybeaus Disc. 1638 The sty ward. .Fell of hys 

stede bakward, So harde they two metten. Ibid. 2012 As 
hey togedcr sette, Har bojie swerdcs mette. (1782 Cowfer 
Frien^hip 137 How fiercely will they meet and charge 1 
No combatants are slider.] • 

10. Of inanimate objects : To come into contact ; 
to come together so as to occupy the same place, or 
follow the same line or course. 

To make both ends meet : see End sb. 24. 
a 1300 Siriz 358 Loke hou hire heien greten, On hire 
cheken the teres meten. ^1400 Maundev. (1839) xvii. 185 
Alle the Lynes meeten at the Centre. 1530 Palsgr. 635/1 
Hylles do never mete, but acquayntaunce doihe often. 2560 
Daus tr, Sleidane's Comm. 412 Where the Rhine and Mo- 
selle mete. x656 Pepvs Diary 4 Nov , My vest being new 
and thin, and the coat cut not to meet before upon my 
breast. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 784 Our circuit meets full 
West. 17x9 De FoEC>'Mwe(i84o) U.xiv, 286 It was very hard 
to see where the tiles met. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 3 Oct., 
He. .discovered that his waistcoat would not meet upon his 
belly by five good inchesat least. x774PoRTEUS.S'r/‘>/r.v.(i797) 
I. tx6 How two mathematical lines, indefinitely product, 
can be for ever approaching each other, and yet never 
meet. X731 Cowfer Hope 49 The blue rim, where skies and 
mountains meet. — Exfiost. 32 Her vaults below, where 
every vintage meets. x8xo Scott Lady 0/ L. i. xii, Where 
seemed the cUfifs to meet on high. 1833 Tennyson May 
Queen Concl. 22 There came a sweeter token when the 
night and morning meet. X87X R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixii. 
53 Look as a lone lorn vine .. Bows, till topmost spray and 
roots meet feebly together. 1892 Kipling Barrack.r. Ball., 
etc. 75 Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet. 

b. Of eyes, glances, etc. (cf. 2 f). 

X859 Tennyson Elaine 1303 He raised his head, their eyes 
met and hers fell. 

c. b'aid of qualities, etc., uniting in the same 
person, etc. 

158X Pettie tr. Guazzds Civ, Conv. it. (1586) 114 Al the 
three beauties meet together, .in young men. 1662 Stil- 
LINGFL. Ori^, Sacr. ii. vi. § o The uniformity and perfect 
harmony of all these several Prophecies.. all giving light to 
each other, and exactly meeting at last In the accomplish- 
ment. X697 Chbtwood Dryden's Firgil Life »* 3 It being 
rarely found that a very fluent Elocution, and depth of 
judgment meet in the same Person. 1781 Cowfer Charity 
37 In baser souls unnumbered evils meet. 1842 Tennyson 
Morte eC Arthur 125 Thou, the latest-left of all myknigiits, 
In whom should meet the offices of alL x^4 j. T. Fowler 
Adamnan Introd. 57 The nobility of two races met in the 
child. 

+ d. To lie or fit close /i7. (Cf. Meet a.) Obs. 

1568 Satir. Poems Reform, xlviii. 30 It meiles lyk siem- 
mync to 50' theis. 

f e. T’o agree or tally. Obs. rare. 

1579 Gossoh Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 27 He that compareth our 
instruments, with those that were vsed in ancient times, 
shall sec them agree like Dogges and Cattes, and meelc as 
lump as German lippes. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 
1. vi. § I It was yet greater difficulty to regulate it by the 
course of the Sun, and to make the accounts of the Sun 
.and Moon mecL 1823 Lamq Elia Ser. ii. Old China. 
It is mighty pleasant at the end of the year to make all 
meet— and much ado we used to have every Thirty-first 
Night of December to account for our exceedings. 

11. LXeet with. 

a. To come across, light upon ; =sense i, which 
it has superseded in common use. 

CX275 Lay. 1426 Hii mette wid {earlier text Imetien heo 
farenj Numbert h«oskinges sonde of ban erb. av^oaCursor 
M. 19604 Saulus soghi aiquarandthrett All ^cristen he wit 
mett. c 1450 St. Cuihbert (Suricc<;) 4327 j>ai spared nouthir 
kyniV na kyth, Man na woman bat bw melt with. 1596 
Spenser Irtl, Wk-s. (Globe) 640/2 When he cometh to 
experience of service abroade ..he maketh as woorthy a 
souldiour as any nation he meeteth with, a 1626 Bacon 
Hew Ail. 21 And continually we melt with many things, 
worthy of Observation, and Relation. X638 }vii\\ 3 S Paint. 
Ancients i\ Others., wander up and downe to meet some- 
where with a rcfrc'hingsh.'xde. x66a J. Davies tr. Oleartus' 
Voy, Ambass. 158 They make a shift to live upon any thing 
they can meet withalL S76X Hume Hist. £ng. III. Ixi. 3x8 


This was the first public opportunity he had met with. 1782 
Johnson Lett, to Mrs.^ Thrale 13 June, In the penury of 
fuel.. I have yet met with none so frugal as to sit without 
fire. X830 D’Israeli Chiu. I, III. vL 94 We cannot read 
a history of foreign art without meeting with the name of 
Charles. 1875 tixwsoH Dawn of Life I have occa- 

sionally met with instances. X899 Allbutfs Syst. Med. VII, 
592 Though abscess beneath the tentorium usually occurs in 
the substance of the hemisphere it may be met with In other 
situations. 

fb. To come into the presence of; = sense 2. Obs. 

a lysQ Cursor M,2 ox^$ In temple wit her he met, Anurd 

hir and tar hir grette. e 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3778, & euene to 
be pauyllouns b^V gunne go, & meteb with b' Amyrel. 
CX477 Caxton fason 89 'Whan Jason was come to this 
temple medea cam and mette with him. 1526 Pilgr, Perf. 
(W, de W, 1531) 21b, His grace preuenteth vs, before we 
mete with it. X542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 27 Socrates mette 
full butte with Xenophon, in a narrowe backe lane, where 
he could not stert from hym. 1686 tr. Agiatis or Cht, Wars 
Lacedemonians 59 As he returned, he was met with by an 
Achatan. x8i6 Chalmers in ^^(1850) 11. 78 We fell in 
with Mr. Cook, who came out to meet with me. 

f e. To encounter (an enemy); —sense 3. Obs. 
X29y R, Glou<l (Rolls) 3205 Vter.-wende toward seint 
dauid to mete wi|> is fon. c 1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 365 
Is it swich peril with him for to ineetet I shal hym seke by 
wey and eek by strete. c X470 Henry Wallace iv. 250 Thus 
Wallace sone cait with the capteyn meite. X596 Shaks. 

I Hen. IV., IV. iv. 13 At Shrewsbury.. The King, with 
mightie and quick-raysed Power, Meetes with Lord Harry, 
1664 Butler Hud. 11. iii. 993 How in fight you met, At 
Kingston, with a May-pole idoL 

* 1 * d. To come into or be in physical contact with. 
Ofa garment: To reach exactly to(a certain point). 

a X3Q0 Cursor M. 9915 O thre colurs. .pe grund netst ba-r 
es ful tru, Meland wit bat rochen stan. X3.. £. E, Allit. 
P. B. 371 When b© water of be welkyn with b® worlde mette. 

Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 4460 Ful litle wanted the soket 
That with the throte it had y met. X480 Robt. Devyll 328 
in Haxl. E. P, P. I. 232 With hys .shyelde Robert mette 
playne. 1574 tr. Alarlorat's Apocaltps 22 A long garment 
..[which] meteth lust with the feete. 1604 R. Cawdrey 
Table A lph. (1613) A iv, One lands end meets with another. 
X745 P. Thomas Jrnl. Ansotis Voy. 145 In its Fall, meeting 
with the Fore-yard broke it in the Slings. 

^ f e. To have carnal knowledge of. Obs. 

/ 1300 Cursor Af. X197 Adam..suld wit his wJjf yeternete 

For ur lord had aghteld yete A child to rais of his oxspring, 
ff. To agree or accord with. Obs. 

<11586 Sidney (Arb.) 24 Wherein I knownot, 
whether by lucke or wlsedome, wee Englishmen haiie mette 
with the Greekes, in calling him a maker. 1655 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. IX. ii. § 15 p>rds of right noble extraction,. (whose 
titles met with their estates m the Northern Parts). 

g. To experience, undergo (a particular kind of I 
fortune or treatment) ; « sense 5. 

c X435 Tory. Portugal 2109 God' that died vppon the ; 
Rode, Vlf grace that she mete with good I 1593 Shaks. i 
Rich. II. m. iv. A9^ He that hath suffer’d this disorder’d I 
Spring, Hath now mmsetfe met with the Fall of Leafe. 1596 
— Tam. Shr, iv. iii. 6 Elsewhere they meet with charitie. ; 
x66o Blount^<?x<'<?/v/ 3 At Warrington Bridge [he] metwith I 
the first opposition made by the Rebels, a 1692 Pollexfen j 
Disc. Trade (1697) 100 These Manufactured Goods from 
India, met with such a kind reception, that [etc.]. 1^3 
Creech Dryden's Juvenalxvtx, (1697) 526 A lilile Sum you 
Mourn, while Most have met With twice the Loss, and by 
as Vile a Cheat. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 122 p 9 In our 
Return home we met with a very odd Accident, 17x8 
Freethinker No. 75. 137 It has always met with the Appro- 
bation of the Wisest Men. X77X Goldsm. Hist. Eng. 1 1. 176 
Sir William Gascoigne .. met with praises instead of re- 
proaches, 1843 Bible in Spain have. .never 

met with ill-usage, except once . . amongst the Papists. 
1873 Black Pr. Thule ^xx. Mariners .who had met with 
their death on this rocky coast. 1893 Earl Dunmore /*<!- 
inirs II. 3x1 This system of semi-official marauding met 
with the approval of the Czar. 

i'll. To oppose, grapple with (an error, objec- 
tion, malpractice), take precautions against (a dan- 
ger) ; to provide for (an emergency). Also, to 
cope with (a person). Obs. 

1^9 More Dyalogneve.VlVs. 285/x And. all this good 
fruite woulde a fewe mischieuous persons., vndoutedlye 
bring into thys realme, if the prince and prelates, did not 
in the beginnyng mete with their malice. 1575-85 Aap. 
Sandys Serttt. xt. 172 Paul, in this treatie of a magistrate, 
meeteth with both these errors. x6oo in Liturg. Serv, 

; Q. Eliz. (Parker Soc.) 694 Meet with the purposes and 
! practices of all ambitious Absalons. 1603 H. Crosse 
Vertues Commw.^ (1878) 8 A prudent man .. meeteth 
with euerle mischtefe, and is not ouertaken, with non pu~ 
tauif had I wist. x668 Rolle’s Abridgment Publ, Pref., 
The body of Laws ..consists of infinite particulars, and 
must meet with various Emergencies. 1692 South 12 
Serm. 1x658) III. 524 To meet with their doubts, and to 
answer their Objections. 17x2 Arquthnot fahtt Bull iv. iv, 
Let it suffice, at present, that you have been met with. 

•f L To be even with ; to requite or * pay out 
e X590 Marlowe Faust, x, I'll meet with you anon for 
interrupting me so. x6oi Dent Pathw. Heaven 307 God., 
though be meet with some in this life, yet he lets thousands 
escape. 1667 Waterhouse Fire Lotul. 129 For which sins 
God may meet with you also, 
j. -SV. To pay (a creditor). 

X854 H. Miller Sch, Schm. (1858) 288 They had been 
unable, term after term, to meet with the laird, and were 
now three years in arrears. 

.Meet(e, obs. forms of Met, Mete. 

]VreBtel(0)s, var. forms of Metels Obs., dream. 
Meeten (mf i’n), ». [f. Meet a. + -ek s.] irons. 
To make meet or fit (,/ar). 

1807 C. Winter ia W. Jay Life (184^) 173 That you. .may 
be richly accommodated with grace till you ore meetened 


for gloiy. 1879 A- Reed Alice Bridge 272 These trialswill 
meeten us for whatever the future unfolds. 

nCeeter (mf-uj). [f.MEET^'. . -er^.] One who 

attends or takes part in a meeting; '\spec. in 
Quaker phraseology, a member of a particular 
‘ meeting * or congregation. 

X646 Mass. Col. Rec. (18531 II. 185 Ye maior pt of ihoise 
first meeters. 1682 W. Rogers tUi Pt. C/ir., Quaker 82 
G. W. a Member of the Second-days Meeting, .smooth’d up 
the Barbadoes Meeters with this Expressiom <i X713 Ell- 
wood Autobiog. (1765J 251 The wliole Fines of such and so 
many of the Meeters as they should account poor. 1887 

E. F. Byrrne Heir iviikout Heritage II. xL 219 These 
early torchlight-meeters. 

Meeter, obs. form of Meter, Metre. 
Mee’terly, a. and adv. north, dial. Also 
P4-5 materly], 9 meterly. [app. related to 
AIeet a., but the formation is obscure : possibly 
influenced by witlerly or some similar word. The 
materly of the first quotation is difficult to connect 
with the other forms : cf. ON. matalega, mdtulega, 
{. mate measure, moderation. 

A synon. meethcrly, meederly. meeverly occurs in dialects 
(see E. D. D.), and may possibly be referable to Methe jA] 

a. adj. Moderate, middling, fairly good, b. adv. 
* Tolerably, moderately, fairly ; handsomely, mo- 
destly, agreeably’ (E.D.D). 

[c 1400 Rule St. Benet 2306 pus bl ensaumpil sal scho take 
hiatecly al thinges to make (= L. sic omnia tempereti etc,).] 
1674 Ray N. C. ll^'ords. Afeeierly, Aleethcrly, Ateederlyx 
handsomely, mod^tly ; As bow ineeterly, from meet, fit. 
CX746 Collier (Tim Bobbin) Vieto Lane. Dial. Wks, (1862) 
54 Af...ls Seroh o Ruichois so honsome? T. Eigh, hoos 
meeteily. x86s B. Brierley Jrkdale II. 99 I'm metterly.. 
for an 'owd body. 

Meeth: see MEADl(thedrink),METHE(measure). 
i Meet-lielp. Obs. [orig. two words like 
/lelp meet in Oen. ii. iS, 20 ; subseq. combined as 
in siueet hearty good wife^ etc.] A fitting helper ; 
= Helpmeet. 

[x64x j. Shute Sarah Hagar (1649) *8 The end of her 
Creation ; which was, to be a meet help for him. <1x656 
Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660' Ltfe 15 Enjoying the comfort- 
able Society of that meet Help for the space of fourty nine 
years.] 1696 Whiston Th. Earth 11. (1722) 96 Among all 
these Creatu res there was not a Meet-help, or suitable Com- 
panion for him. 

So Meet-helper; also Meet-helping, the con- 
dition of being a helpmeet. ' . 

1636 W. Strodk Floating Jsl. iv. iii, Recreation much 
consisteth in The yoak of a meet helper. 1869 Bushnell 
Worn. Sttjfrage iv, 74 Woman is created to be the’ meet- 
helper of man. Ibid. i. 1 8 The husbanding and meet-helping 
of the marriage bond itself. 

Meeting (mftir)), vbl. sb. [f. Meet 
OE. had^£w//f«^, glossing L. conveniio^ convtnius^ 
concilium, synagoga.'\ 

1 , The action of coming together from opposite 
or different directions into one place or into the 
presence of each other, of assembling for the trans- 
action of business, etc. Now somewhat rare exc. 
in gerundial use ; formerly in phr. in meetings at 
{iiext, etc.) meeting, till meeting. 

a X500 Cursor At. 5846 His bro)?er aaron he melt, pat 
drihlin self has meting set. c X320 Sir Tristr. 181 Swiche 
meting nas neuer made Wib sorwe on ich aside, <:r4oo 
Maundev. (1839) 166 There ben also sum Cristenc 

men, that seyn, that suinme Bestes ban gode mcetynge, 
that is to seye, for to meete with hem first at morwe. c 1440 
Lovelicu Merlin 4580 The kyng, that ajens Merlyne went 
in metyng.^ X483 in Jupp Ace. Carpenters* Comp. 11887) 35 
Reseyvy'd in the Barge at the metyng of the Kyng on the 
Water vij* vijJ, 1559 Bf. Scot in Stiype Ann. Re^i (1709) 
I, App, viL 14 At Feter’s firsle melinge with our Savyour 
Christe, 1639 Hamilton Papers (Camden) 95 Muche more 
of this kynd that past betwixt one of ther number and me 
this day.. at meating. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 2 Apr., 
I desire you will lock up all my drawers, and keep the 
keys till meeting. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, ix. 
(1862)' 119 The people’s right of Meeting in large bodies. 
1903 Edin. Rev. Apr. 314 These old makers.. do not dwell 
on meetings in heaven. 

b. To give (a person) {the or a)\ meeting [after 

F. donner rendez^votis^ : to appoint a time and 
place for meeting with him. ? Obs. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromena 25 A friend., 
whom they were to procure to come disguised, and give 
them the meeting. 1638 Lucian (1664) 161 At length, 

with much intreaty, he gave her a meeting. <11648 Ud. 
Herbert Hen. Fill (x68j) 35 P^omi^ing that he would not 
only give him meeting, out take pay under him. X77X 
Smollett Hutnfh. Cl, 30 Sept., That.. he would come to 
Bath in the winter, where 1 promised to give him the 
meeting, 1833 Macaulay War Succession 

tague) 1. 509 The King resolved to give her the meeting in 
Catalonia. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge xii, You ask me to 
give you a meeting. 

1 2. An encounter in arms ; a fight, battle. Ois. 
13.. K. Alis. 5696 Com, and gevc us on juslyng, And 
tliow Rchalt have hard metyng. C1330 R. IJbunne CArarr, 
ti'acc (Rolls) roll At hat metyng.. T.akcn was sire Antygon. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. .SV<7/. il 148 Vncerlanc 
victorie at bathe the meitings. .. .« 

b. Used euphemistically for : A duel. (After F. 
rencontre', cf. Kencounteb jiJ. r b.) 

x8i2 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 31 A meeting took pl.icc.. be- 
tween Mr. O. Joyntand Mr. P, McKim..wheo, on the first 
fire, the latter uas struck in the forehead. 1838 Macau^y 
in Trevelyan Life II. 6, 1 bad.. no notion that a meeting 
could be avoided^ 



MEETIJiTG, 

3 » A gathering or assembly of a number of people 
for purposes of intercourse, entertainment, discus- 
sion, legislation, and the like. Now chiefly restricted 
to gatherings of a public character, and assemblies 
of some organized society ; formerly used to include 
private gatherings or parties, as in card’ineeiing. 

15x3 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 766 They assembled 
by and by together, to common of thys matter at London : 
At which meeting, the Archebishop of Yorke . .secretly sent 
for the great Seale agayne. i6it IftscE Isa. \. 13 The call- 
ing of as^emhlies I cannot away witli ; it is iniquitie, euen 
the solemne meeting. 1693 Humours T^n 59 To Ogle 
the Nymphs in the Boxes or Musick-Meeiings. ijriaSwiFT 
Prop. Correct. Png. Tongue 29 Since they (sc. ladies] have 
been left out of all Meetings, except Parties at Play. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Ettg. vi. II. 95 He was no longer sum- 
moned to any meeting of the board. i 83 d Stevenson Dr. 
Jckyll 1 At friendly meetings, and when the wine was to 
his taste. 

b. An assembly of people for purposes of wor- 
ship : in England from the 17th c. applied almost 
exclusively to gatherings of nonconformists, and 
now rare exc. with reference to Quakers. (Some- 
times used, after prep., without article, esp. in io 
go to meetvjg.) Hence, a nonconformist congre- 
gation ; also, 1 3 - nonconformist place of worship, 
a dissenting chapel or meeting-house {pbs.'), 

X593 Conventicle 4 bj. 1677 W. Hobsaro Narrative 
II. 51 September the twenty fourth, being Lords day, as he 
was going home from the Meeting. 1^9 EsUibl. Test 23 
A -.Jesuit takes a Lodging at a Quakers,.. goes to the Silent 
meeting with his Landlord. 1688 Penton Cuard. Instruct. 
(1897) 33 , 1 went to a notorious Meeting, upon the fame of 
an extraordinary gifted Preacher. 17x0 Palmer Proverbs 
375 The pharisees cry was, The temple 1 tiie temple ! and 
the modern hypocrites is, The church ! and The meeting ! 
1750 N<r:)a Scotia Archives 6x8 A Meeting for Dis- 

senters, a Court House and Prison. *774 J. Aoams in Pant. 
Lett. (1876) IO We went to meeiingat Wells. 1781 Hutton 
Hist. B'/tant, 117 .Another was erected in the reign of King 
William, now denominated The Old Meeting. x8x5 \V. 
F(ield 1 jyanu. fy Leamington 140 Woleian Methodist 
Meeting. This is situated in Gerard Lane, small in ex- 
tent, and humble in appearance, 1834 Tracts for Times 
No. 29. 3 There is something so fine in the prayers without 
book, as they are offered at meeting. Ibid. 5 [ The Church] 
had been in the country many, many years, whereas all the 
meetings about are {'•o to say] of yesterday. 1855 Ocilvtr, 
Suppl., Meeting. In England, a conventicle j an assembly 
of Dissenters. — In the United States, an a.ssemb]y for pul^ 
lie worship generally. 1889 Mary Howiit Autobiog. I. 
4, Z use here the phraseology of Friends, ‘meeting' in this 
sense being equivalent to cliurch or religious body. 

c. ss race-meeting (Race sb.^ 1 1 ). 

1764 API>. to Chron. in Ann, Peg. 128/t Westminster 
Races... Spring Meeting. 1859 Ann. Reg. 73 Magnificent 
weather and excellentsport made the great people's meeting 
[the Derby] pass off with great le/nt. 

4 . Of inanimate objects : Joining, junction ; con- 
fluence (of rivers), • 

X530 Palsgr. 527/1, I draw© nere, as a shyppe dothe lande, 
or any other thynges whan they come to the metyng. 1606 
G. \V[oodcocke] Hist. Ivstineiv. ax The meetings of the 
waters, c 1639 Suckling Dreimoralt ui. (1648) 32 Herface 
is jike the milky way i' th’ sky, A meeting of gentle lights 
-without name. 1807 Moone Irish Melodies, (tit/e) The 
Meeting of the Waters. 

b. A joint in carpentry or masonry. 

2656 H. Phillips Ptsrch. Patt. {1676) Bviijb, In the 
square meeting of the Table, 1663 Gerbiek Counsel 7 
Which will hinder the Rain., to peirce. .through the meeting 
of the Brickwork and Stone, c xS6o H. Stuart Seaman's 
Catech. 70 What are the *end boards'? They are boards 
which cover and form the ends of the meetings. 

C. Mining* The passing of ascending and de- 
scending cars ; hence, the place at which they pass. 

1830 T. Wilson PitmatCs Pay (1843) 26 AVe'd pass’d the 
meeiin’s aw’ve ne doubt i860 En^. < 5 - For. Min. Gloss., 
Newc. Terms^ Meetings, the middle of a pit or inclined 
plane. 1875 R. F. Martin tr. Havred Winding Mack. 36 
If these .moments be equal at meetings and at the landing 
of the cage. 

'h 5 . ? An average value. Obs* 

17x1 W. Sutherland Shifibuihi, Asstsi.z^ The Jfethodof 
buying a quantity of Timber is to add the Contents together 
of the several Pieces*, the Quotient thereof is call’d the 
Meeting of that Timber, and accordingly thereto the Value 
of the whole Quantity is sold. 

6 . = Meeting-place, poet. 

1596 Shaks. X Hen. IV, ni, ii..i74 On Thursday, wee our 
selues will march. Our meeting is Brldgenorlh, 1801 
Southey Tkniaba iii. i, The Domdaniel caverns,. .Their 
impious meeting. 

7. attrib., as meeting acquaintance, -point, -room, 
-stead (arch.); meoting-foiks, dissenters. Also 
•Meeting-house, -pi«s.ce. 

1792 Mme. D’Arblay Diary'^. vii. 299 Mrs. Kennedy., 
with whom I renewed a ^meeting acquaintance, but evaded 
a visiting one. 18^ Centl, Mag. Nov. 491 My father 
'drank to Church anoKing, And the *Meeiing-folkslove no 
such thing. x 3 x 8 Busby Gram. Mus, 152 Those notes of 
the passage immediately under the ^meeting points of the 
sign (for diminuendo-crescendo]. 1872 Liddon Eletn, 
Relig. ii. 75 hliiaclc is the meeting-point between intel- 
lect and the moral sense. 1761 Fitzgerald in PhjL Trans. 
LI I. 154, 1 . .have placed the instruments for the inspection 
of the gentlemen of the Royal Society, in their •meeting- 
room. 1887 W. Morris Odyss. 11. 147 Zeus, .sent him two 
ernes to fly Adown. .that *hleeting-stead to find. 

Mee*ting, ppl. a. [f. Meet s». + -lvg 2.] 

1 , That meets. 

1592 Shaks. Veiu ^ Ad. S20 The wilde waues,. Whose 


sor 

ridges with the meeting cloudes contend. x6o6 — Tr. Cr. 

I. lit. 7 knots by the conflux of meeting sap, Infect the 
sound Pine, 1720 Gay Fan 11. 156 Where meeting beeches 
weave a grateful shade. a^z88z Rossetti House of Life 
xii, Still glades ; and meeting faces scarcely fann’d. 

b. In Joinery, Often hyphened with the sb. 

1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 590 The staff stile, 
which imitates the meeting-stiles. Ibid. 625 The common 
rafters.. must be so arranged that a rafter shall He under 
every one of the meeting-joints. 1844 Stephens hk. Farm 

II. 538 The three e^ual wheels. -are set in the sheers— the 
first of the three being upon the carriage-axle, which is in 
halves as before, and the meeting-ends supported on the 
sheers. 1875 Knight Diet. Aleck., Meetingfost . . that 
stile of a canaMock gate which meets the corresponding stile 
of the other gate at the mid-width of the bay. 

t 2 . Coming forward in response or welcome; 
responsive. Obs. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. s. Tim. i. 15 The thing that 
they renounce, is withal studious endeuoure to be embraced 
(as they saye) with meting armes [L. obuiis, ut aiunt^ ulnis 
ampiectendnm}. 1632 Milton L’ Allegro 138 Mamed to 
immortal verse Such as the meeting soul may pierce. 1639 
Saltmarshe Pract. Policy 122 Bee not too meeting, and 
seeme not too ha.My in accepting graces and favours. 1664 
SpUTH Semu (1823) L xiv.’385 He .. offers himself to the 
visits of a friend With facility, and all the meeting readiness 
of appetite and desire. 

Meetinger (mrtigw). [f. Meeting vbl. sb, 
-f-Euk] One who ‘ goes to meeting * ; a dissenter, 

x8xo S. Green Reformist I. 185, I plainly see, Sir, you 
are a methodist, or ameetinger, I believe you call it. 1890 
Tessopp Trials Country Parson 68 The Meetinger keeps 
himself posted up with the last clerical escapade. 

Meeting-liouse. 

' 1 * 1 . A (private) house used for a meeting. Obs. 

1658 ^yooD 14 July (O. H. S.) I. 256 They had enter- 
tain'd him with most excellent musick at the meetinghouse 
of William Ellis. 

2 . - A place of worship : ia the general sense, now 
only C/.S. In England from the 17th c. always 
a nonconformist or dissenting place of worship, a 
conventicle : now only (exc. with reference to the 
Quakers) in jocular or disparaging use. 

1636 Plymouth CoL Rec. (1855) I, 41 There to build a 
meeting hovvse and towne. 1687 Evelyn Diary 10 Apr,, 
There was a wonderful concour-^ of people at the Dissen- 
ters' Meeting-house in this parish. 27^ Wesley frni. 
IO Apr., It (a deed} everywhere calls the house a Meeting- 
House, a name which 1 particularly object to. 1809 Ken- 
dall Trav. 1. xii. 132 Two meeting-houses, one belonging 
to Quakers, and the other to baptists. X847 W. E. Forster 
in Keid Z,(/2r(i888) I. viL 207 l^st evening I deluded them 
into a Methody meeting-house. 1896 Mrs. H. Ward Sir 
G. Tressady 140 The brick meetiug-houses in which they 
[the village^] abounded. 

3 . attrib., as meeting-house yard; t^^eeting- 
house man, a nonconformist or dissenter. 

lyii Countrey*Man's Let. to Curat a These were not 
Meeting-House.Men in whose Favours the Councel thus 
Wrote, ..but some of 'em Parsons, some Vicars, some Cu- 
rats, &C, x8o8 Beverley Lighting Act 27. Any meeting- 
house, chapel, church yard| and meetinghouse yard. 

Jilee-ting-place, 

A place in which a meeting occurs or is held ; f a 
meeting-house. 

*553 Rtg. Privy Council Scot. I. 149 Nocht half ane 
Scoltis myle fra the said metyngc place. 2589 Nashe 
Anal. Absurd. (1500) B iijb, They will include it (thename 
of the Churchl onejy in their coueiuicles, and bounde it euen 
in Barnes, which many times they make their meeting 
place, x6^-6o Pepvs Diary 7 Feb., I saw Monk's soldiers 
abuse Billing and all the Quakers that were at a meeting- 
place there, ci/xo Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 58 The 
Church is neate and pretty,. here is also a good large 
Meeteing place. 1897 Allbutt’s Syst. filed, IV. 338 The 
organ thus Ues at the meeting-place of the hypochondriac, 
right lumbar, and epigastric regions. 

fMee'tly, a. Obs. Forms; 4 metli, 4-6 
meteli, 4-7 metely, 6 metly, jneetelie, -ly, 6-7 
meetly, [f. Meet a. + -ly K (But the early form 
metti may represent OE.^emetiic, l.gtmct measure, 
moderation.)] 

1 . Moderate ; of moderate size or quantity. 

a 130a Cursor fit. 18847 MetU har was on bis chin. X366 
Chaucer Ram, ^<1x^822 With mctclymouih and yen greye. 
e 1500 Medwall A’rt/wr^tBrandl) i. 317 Leue thyn hawt con- 
ceyiys and take a metely way.^ 1503 in Mem. Hen. VII 
(Rollsl 232 The fingers of the said queen be right fair and 
small, and of a meetly length and breadth before, according 
unto her personage very fair banded. 1523 La Berners 
Froiss. I. xvi. 18 Wherof they were well served for their 
horses, and at a metly price. x6oo Holiand Lwy x. xii. 
359 After be had left at Falcrii all his bag and_ baggage 
with a meetly garrison (L. cum modico prxsidio\. x62o 
Venner Via Recta iv. 73 Mullet. .is of pleasant taste, and 
of meetly nourishment. 

2 . Fitting, proper, suitable, meet. 

1426 Audelay Poems 4 Fore love together thus cum that 
^chal be. Fore this makus metely mari’age. 2492 Rolls of 
Parlt. VL 455/t Here is the place most metely for you, and 
where ye shall lak nothing. 157^-80 North Plutarch, Ly- 
Sander (1595) 492 It wa.s ^ter, and meetelier for the Spar- 
tans they should choose them for their kinges, whom they 
found the meetesc men of all their magLttates. 2633 Gerard 
Part. Descr. Somerset (1900) 282 The most refined aud 
metely English now spoken. 

Meetly (mrlli), adv. Forms : 5 metly, 5-6 
mete-, 6 meate-, meete-, 6- meetly, [f. Meet a. 

(But perh. partly repr. OE. lemeilice, f. I 
gemet ; see prec.)] I 


MEGA-. 

• 1 . Moderately, fairly, tolerably. (Common in 
the i6tlt c.) 

c X400 Destr. Troy 3069 Full metely made of a meane 
lenght. 1476 Fasten Lett. III. 157 He is well spok)^ in 
Inglyshe, metly well in Frenshe, and verry perfiie in 
Flemyshe. 2552 Recokde Pathw. Kuowl. i. Defin.. Nowe 
haue you heard as touch>*ng circles meetely sufficient in- 
struction. 1609 Holland Amm, filarcell. 402 Tall of 
stature, and faire of complexion, their haire meetly yellow. 
1657 Howell Londinop. 339 A fine and meetly large Church. 
2 . Fitly, suitably ; as is meet. 

2502 Hen. vii in EWxsOrig. Lett. Ser, 1. 1 . 55 The King 
both with men and money metely and conveniently.. wol 
yeve assistence. 2656 Sanderson Serm. (1689) 323 ^en 
are we meetly prepared for his service. 18x3 Scott Trierm. 
I, XX, l‘he monarch meetly thanks express'd. 1857 H. Mil- 
ler Test. Rocks iii. 138 And with this ancient elephant there 
were meetly associated in Britain, many other mammals of 
corresponding magnitude. 2878 Browning I a Saisias ja 
How 1 may. .fix where change should meetly fall. 
BTeetneSS (rartnes). [C Meet tr. + -SESS.] 
The condition of being meet ; fitness, suitableness, 
i c 1449 PccocK Repr. in. xi. 347 Certis this fadir were not 
' to be blamed, if he wolde ordeyne that these schoon be 
I notabli ividdir than the ineetenes of hem wolde aske, as 
for the firste dai in which thei schulden be w’orne. xs86 
' W. Webbe Eng. Poeirie (Arb.) 46 Ye meeinesse of our 
; ’speeche to receiue the best forme of Poetry, c 1000 Shaks. 

cxviii, And, ‘•icke ofwel-fare found a kind of meet- 
nesse To be diseas'd ere that there was true needing. 
2758 S. Hayward Serin, xiv. 409 Holiness is a meetness 
for heaven. 1867 H. Macmillas Bible '/ each. x. (i8jo) 202 
They have no title to heaven and no meetness for it. 
Meetre, obs. form of Metre. 

Meeve, mefe, Meffynge : see Move, Moving. 
lileg ^ (meg)- fvar. of 2^fAG sb.'-J A pet 
foim of the female name Margaret, used dial, to 
indicate a lioyden, coarse woman, etc. ; also in the 
proverbial plirases Me^s delight or diversions, ‘ the 
deuce and all’, Mhe very mUchief’ (see E,t). D. 
and cf. Mag sb/^ i). fong Meg, Meg of West- 
minster, the appellation of a virago whose exploits 
were famous in the i6th c. ; hence proverbially in 
allusive uses. 

c 1538 Lyndesay Supplic. Syde Taillis 67 Ane mureland 
Meg, that mylkis the ^owis. 2572 Satir. Poems Reform. 
xxxii. 37 And we, agane,'wald byane Fraer of Fegges,.. 
and sell to landwait Megges. 2582 {.title') The life and 
pranks of Long Meg of Westminster. 2593 Nashe Strange 
Nexvs Wks. (Gro&art) II. 223 Tliou art a puiKsaiit Epita- 
pher. Yeaf thy Muses foot of the tweluesjoJd long Meg 
of Westminster / Then, I trowe thou wilt stride ouer Greenes 

f raue and not stumble. 2602 Dekker Satiro.masiix 
‘ij b. Tis thou makst me so, my Lone Meg a Westminster, 
thou breedbtascab, thou x6tx M iddleton fkDKKKER 
Roaring Girl K j b, Was it your Rlegee of Westminsters 
courage that rescued mee? <2x700 B. E Diet. Cant.Crnv, 
Longmteg, a very tall Woman. 2725 Ramsay Gentle Sheplu 
I. i, Then fare ye wee] Meg-Dons. 2813 W. Beattie Yule 
Feast (1871) It Twa bunching megs. 1834, 2849 (see Mag 
sbd xj. 2874 S. Beauchamp Granttey Grange 1 . 202 Well, 
it were Meg's delight, sir; and In the middle on it all.* 
he roars out (etc.]. 

b, l‘he great 25th c. gun in Edinburgh Castle 
was called Mons Meg (? from having been cast at 
Mons in Flanders), Mitckle, Great Meg. Also 
Roaring Meg. 

i6jo in Scott Prev. Auti^. Scot. (1826) p. xxi note, The 
great iron murderer called Muckle hlegg. 1650 Art. 
Rendition Edinb. Castle 4 Three Iron Guns, btsides the 
Great Rlag. 1753 Maitland Hist. Edinb. 164 A huge 
Piece of Ordnance, resembling an old-fashioncd Mortar., 
denominated Mounts-Megg. 

Illeg- (meg), slang and dial. [Of obscure 
origin. Cf. Mag sbi^ and Make 
d* 1. A guinea. Obs. 

1688 Shadwell Ayr, <4 Aari*<r 1. x.Shcuu. No, no; Meggs 
are Guineas, Smelts axe half-guineas. 2692 Islington Wells 
73 To sec a Town not far from Dover, Butter’d with Megs 
and Smelts all over. 0x742 in Hone Every-day Bk. ll. 
$ 3 j Tickets to be had, for three Megs a Carcass. 

A holf-penny : = Mac sbi^, Make sb.^ 

2782 (see Mac 2^,3]. 1872 in Hartley Yorks. Ditties (ed. 2) 

90 He wodn’t pay a meg. 

liflCega- (me'ga), before a vowel meg-, repr, Gr. 
.fiiya-yComh. form of great, used esp. in many 
scientific terms (often having correlatives f. Micro-, 
and sometimes also synonyms f. Macro-), as Mega- 
bacteria//. [Bacterium], Megaco cci//. [Gr.nlK- 
Kos a berry] , names of two stages in the development 
of Billroth’s Coccobacteria septica. Keffafra stolo 
[Fbdstule] Biol.,n frustule of comparatively large 
size. Megagamo’te [Gamete], one of the larger 
motile sexual (female) cells of algx. Megallan- 
toid a. [Allantoid], having a large alJanlois;^^., 
an animal so characterized. Me^nu*cleus [Nu- 
cleus], the nucleus proper as distinguished from 
the micronucleus or paranucleus. Jile'gaspo- 
range,-3pora'2igritim(pI--ial-^^^- {SpobangiumJ, 
a sporangium containing megaspores.^ ga- 
spoie Bot. [SrOBE], a spore of comparatively large 
size in marsilaceous cr)'ptogams. Jilcgaspo’ro- 
pliyU Bot. [SFOiiOPmLL], (a) a carpel; (b) a 
sporophyll which bears megasporcs (Jackson Gloss. 
Bot Terms 1900). Megazo-osporanare Bot. 
[ZoosPOBANGiaMj, the special sporangium in I/y- 
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drodictyon which, contains a swarm of megazoo- 
spores. Megazo'ospore Bot* [Zoospoue], a zoo- 
spore of relatively large size. Also Megabasite, 
^Iegacephalic, etc. Cf. Megalo-. 

1883 MacAlisteu tr. Zieglers Faih. Anat, 1. § i8§. 265 Ac- 
cording to size we may distinguish them as micrococci, 
mesococci, .and *megacocci, and niicrobacteria, mesobac- 
teria, and '‘megabacteria. 1895 Saturalht 260 Drawings 
inacle with the camera lucida..of the conjugating process 
showing the *megafru.stules. 189X Hartog in Nature 17 
Sept. 484 The smaller, .(micro-)gamete is male, the larger 
'‘‘(megaOganiete, female. 1897 Parker & Haswell Text-bk. 
Zoot. I. 71 Union always taking place between a largecell 
or megagamete and a smaW cell or microgamete. 1877 
W. Turner Hum. Avat. 11. 869 So large and persistent is 
the sac of the allantois in the ordinary Ruminantia [etc.], 
that M. H. Milne-Edwards has grouped them together as 
♦.Megallantoids. 1897 Parker Sc Haswlll Text-bk. Zool. 

I. 84 The *meganucleus in Paramacutm is ovoid. 1903 
S. J. Hickson in E. R. Lankester Zool. \. ■Protozoa 372 
The Meganucleus (= Macronucleus). 1889 Benneit & 
^luRRAY Cfypto^. Bot. n It [i.c. a spore-c^se] is a *mega- 
sporange or a microsporange. according as it contains me- 
gaspotes or micro^pores. 1886 Atheuamm 10 Apr. 

Mr, Bennett has made use of the term '•Megasporangia in 
describing the helerosporous vascular cryptogams. 1858 
Carpenter Veg. Phys. § 734 Three or four roundish fleshy 
bodies Cmegaspores). 2^ Bennett & Murray Cryptog. 
Bot. II Two different kinds of spore,. .megaspores and.', 
microspores. 1903 Encycl. Brit. XXV. 432/2 The mierd- 
sporopnylls {stamens) and the *megasporophyIIs (carpels). 
2889 Bennett & Murray Cryptag. Bot. 297 Fig. 260.. 

C. *megazoosporange.,D. *megazoospores. 

b. Prefixed to names of units of measurement, 
force, resistance, etc., ine^{a~ is used to denote ‘ a 
million times ’ ; e. g. megadyne^ tneg{a) tf^i?’(cf. me- 
Megalo-), megafarad. int^tifQxUe^ ;«<?- 
ganiette^ megafone, megavolt^ megaweber^ megohm^ 
x868 L. Clark Etectr. Meas. 43 One million ohms = 1 
megohm. Ibid.y Megavolt. Ibid. 44 Megafarad. 2871 
Brit. Aisoc. Rep. 11. 29 The author (Everett] proposed., 
that the names kiiodyne^ utegadyne^ kitopone^ megapoue be 
employed to denote a thousand and a million dynes and j 
pones. 2891 L. Clark Diet. Metric. Meas., Meg-erg, or [ 
MegaUrg ^ nwe. million ergs. . . Meg-joule ^ million 
,|ouIes. 1892 B. S.MiTii & Hudson Ariih. 147 A million 
joules make a megajoule, Encycl. Z/nV. XXVIII. 4/2 
Convenient multiples and subdivisions of the ohm are the 
microhm and the megohm, ibid, XXXIH. 812/2 Mega- 
metre ’astronomy).. 2,000, coo metres. 

Megabasite (megabtfksait). Min. \d..Q.inega- 
to// (Breithaupt 1852), f. Gr. /i€7a-r great + ^dert-j 
base: see -iTE.J A synonym of HUcnerite, • 

The name is meant to express the fact that the mineral 
contains more basic matter than wolframite. 
x86S Dana Sysi. Min. (ed. 5) 6^4. 

Megacephalic (megasfte'lik), a. Anat. [f. 
Gr. itiya-s great + iieipaKrj head : cf. Cephauc.] 
Large- headed ! sjiec. (see quot. 18S2). 

2879 Flower Caial.- Mus. Coil. Surg. i. lo Crania of un- 
usually large size (Megacephalic). 2882 Qitain's Anat. 
(ed. 9) I, 80 Those [skuiU] exceeding 2450 cubic centimeters 
•in capacity are megacephalic. 

So Mecrace'phalous a., large-headed. 

2856 In Mayne Expos. Lex. 2890 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

II MegacerOS (megse'serps)* Palseont. [mod; 
L., f. Gr. ni'ya-s great + Ktpas horn, after 
KiiiNocEiios.] The extinct Irish elk, 

2865 Phillips Addr. Brit. Assoc. 32 Canourdomestic cattle 
. .be traced back to. .contemporariesofthe urus, megacero.‘«, 
and hysena? 

Megacerotine (megaseT^^tain), a. Zool. [f. 
inod.L. vtegacerdl-f MEGAcfeBos + -ine.] Of or 
pertaining to the megaceros. 

2884 Flower Catal, Mus Coll, Surg. n. 307 Megacerotine 
Group. . • • ' 

Megacerous (megae^seras), a. [Formed as 
Megaceros + -ous ] Having very large horns, as 
the extinct Irish elk ’ {Cent. Dictl), 

2856 Mayne Expos. Lex., M egacents . \ 

MegacUeiloU3(inegak3pbs),a. Ent. [f. Gr. 
fiilfa-s great •- lip + -OUS.] Having a.large 

labrum. . Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Megacbeiropteran (megakoirp’pteran), a. 
and-jd. Zool. [f, mod.L. Megacheiroptera (see 
Meg.\- and Oueiwopteua) + -Aii.] a. adj. Pertain- 
ing to the group Megacheiroptera or fruit-eating : 
bats. So Meffacheiro'pterous a. with the same 
sense, b, sb. A bat of this group. 
j8oo in Century Diet. 

Megacosm Ime-gakpz’m). [f. Gr. jxi-^as great 
+ y world, Cosiios.] =» Macrocosm. 

2627 Middleton & Rowley Ded., If.. this 

Meg.TCO'^me, this great world, is no more then a Stage. 
2624 [T. Scorrl b’’ox Dei 48 As thus it is, in the microcosme 
of priuatc chialcs, so it is, in the niegacosme of publique 
wcaiihsaUo. 271X Brit. Apollo No. 137. 2/1 Supposing the 
Microcosm to be as well the Subject of your Contemplations 
as the Megacosm. xSsi’G. S. Fauek Many Mansions 157 
As Light \v.as let In upon the darkened Megacosm : so [etc.]. 

Megaderm (mcT-adoam). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
^fe^merma, f. Gr. ^c^a-y great + 5tp}i-a skin.] A 
hors(?-shoc bat of the genus ■ | 

1840 A/i/’w. A7«c<f« 7* The Mcgadeims. 

Megadont (me’gadpnt). Ethnology. [Hadiy f. 
.Gr, /if^a-y great + oSoj't-, uSovy tooth.] Having 
teeth of large size, esp as mcvisurcd. by a recognized 
dental index. (Cf. MacrodoKt.) 


1884 Flower in yml. Anthrop'. XIV. 185 The first 
three species are therefoie strongly megadont. Ibid., The 
Megadont section, being composed exclusively of the black 
races. Ibid. 186 Megadont Races. Alelanesians [etc.]. 

Megagnathons ^mega:-gna)ias), a. Anat. [L 
Gr. pTya-s great i- yvaO-o^ jaw + -ous.] Having a 
large jaw {Syd. Soc. Lex. iSgo); = Maorogna^ 
THOUS. 

II Megalacria (me^alae-kria). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. ixeya\o- great + &cpa, diipov extremity : see 
-lA.] A morbid condition in which the hands and 
feet and the face, esp. the bones of the face, are 
abnormally enlarged. 

2891 Cunningham in Trans. R. Irish Acad. XXIX. 611 
Dr. Haughton and Dr. Ingram have furnished me with the 
much more correct terra of * megalacrla '. 

Megalsestliete (megalrs^Jt), Bibl. [f. Gr. 
^€70X0- great + oxaBrpsr\s ‘one who perceives ‘ (here 
used for ‘ organ of sense *).] A supposed tactile 
organ occupying the megalopore of chitons. 

1884 Moseley in Rep. Brit. Assoc. (2885) 782 A series of 
elongate cylindrical organs of touch (‘ megalaesthetes '). 2885 
— in <J. yrnl. Piter. Sii. XXV. 43 To which I shall apply 
the name megalacsthetes, believing that they are peculiar 
organs of touch and are at all events peculiar to Chito; 
nidm. 

lUegaleiue (mcgalfm). Omilh. [ad. mod.L. 
Megalxma (G. K. Gray 1842 Megalaimd), f. Gr. 
^ikya-s great + Xaijtos throat.] A bird of the genus 
Megalxma of scansorial barbets. 

2890 in Century Diet. 

megalith. (me-gSlil)). Antiq. [Back-formation 
from Megalithic.] A stone of great size used in 
construction, or for the purpose of a monument. 

2853 Lukis in Archxologia XXXV. 233 Celtic Megaliths. 
1872 J. Fergusson Rude Stone Alonutn. 181 note. Hun- 
dreds of our countrymen rush annually to the French me- 
galiths, 2894 Chantb. Aclrcle comprising.. thirty 

treestone megaliths. 

! megalithic (megali-J>ik), a. Antiq. [f. Gr. 
/t<7a-y great + Ai^oy stone + -ic.] Consisting or 
constructed of great stones. Hence, of a period, 
a people, etc. : Characterized by the erection of 
megalithic monuments. 

1839 A. Herbert {title) Cyclops ChrLtianus, or an Argu» 
ment to disprove the supposed Antiquity of Stonehenge and 
other Megalithic Erections. 1865 Lubbock Preh. Times 
53 This appears to have been the finest megalithic ruin in 
Europe, i86y Sir J. Y. Simtson Archaic Sculpt. 144 A race 
of MegaUlhic Builders— If we mays© call them. *875 
D. Wilson In Encycl. Brit. II. 338/x The rudiments of 
architectural skill pertaining to the Megalithic Age. 
Megalo* (me’gab), before a vowel megal-, a. 
Gr. ^f‘ya\o; combining form of piyas great (cf. the 
equivalent Mega-), used in many scientific terms. 
Meffalencepha’Uc a. [Encephalic], pertaining 
to or affected with hypertrophy of the encephalon 
or cerebrum, DIe*galerg’ Physics =* megerg [see 
Mega- I)]. Me’ffaloblasfc Path, [-blast], one of 
the nucleated red blood-disks found in the blood of ' 
ancemic persons {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; hence Ikle^a- 
lobla'stio a., containing megaloblasts. || Megalo- 
ca'rdia Paih. [Gr. napSia heart], the condition of 
having an abnormally large heart (Dunglison.A/^^/. 
Lex. 1855). Iflegaloca*rpons a, Bot. [Or.Kapnos 
fruit], having large fruit (Mayne). Megaloce- 
pba'lic a. — Megacephalic ; so Megaloce*pIia- 
lous a. {Cent, Diet. 1890). SZe^aloce’pIialy, the 
condition of being megacephalic; also Path.,ox\. 
enlargement of the head occurring in Leontiasis 
ossea (Osier Princ, & Pract. Med., ed, 4, 1901, 
p. 1145). * Megalochi-rous a. [Gr. x«/> hand], 
having* large hands or large tentacles (Mayne); 
Me'galocyte Path. [Gr. ^liroy a hollow], one of the 
large red blood-corpuscles, seen in anwmia {Syd. 
Soc. Lex,). Megalodomtoiis a. Anat. [Gr. dSour 
tooth], large-toothed {ibid.). ]] Megaloga'stria 
Path'. [Gr. 7a<rT(<)p-, 7a(rTj}p stomach + -ia], the 
condition of possessing great stomach capacity. 
Zdegalogonl'dium Bot., a gonidium larger than 
others produced by the same species {Cent, Diet.) ; 
s^macrogonidium. Sle'galopore, one of the larger 
poresin the dorsal shell of certain chitons. Sdega- 
lo*podoTis a. [Gr, ttow foot], having a long foot 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). Mo’galosphere [Sphere], the 
initial chamber of a megalospheric foraminifer; 
hence Megalosphe'ric a., applied to certain forn- 
minifera having a large initial chamber and a single 
large nucleus. 

1856 May.se Expos. Lex., Megalanthus. .*meRaIanlhous. 
2900 Fletcher in Lancet 2 June 1589/1 *MegalenccphaHc 
would be a more suitable name [sc. for cerebral hypertrophy]. 
2873 Brit. Assoc. Rep. 225 The mechanical equivalent of 
one gramme*degrce (Centmrade)ofheat is 41-6 *mcgalcrgs, 
or 41,600,000 erg!..' 2899 Cagney tr, Jdksclls Clin, Diagn. 
i. (cd. 41 43 Microcytes, ‘megaloblosi.s and nucleated red 
corpuscles are also not of rare occurrence. 2900 Elder in 
LancetiB Apr. 2199/2 The majority of the cells being’ of the 
•megaloblastic type. 2904 Brit. Med. jmt. lo Sept. 584 
A stage when almost all the red cells are nucleated, and 
most of them megaloblastic. 1876 Dunguson Med, Lex., 

* Megaloceplialic, having an unusually large heatL 1878 


Bartley tr. Topinard 5 Anihropol. i. v.276 Megalocephalic, 
^kull of very large capacity. Ibid. 543 Index, *Megalo. 
cephaly.' 2^ D J. Hamilton Text-bk. Pathol. I. 462 
Giant blood corpuscles or *megalocytes running up to 14 n 
in diameter. 2^7 Allbutt^sSyst. Pled. III. 485 A stomach 
otherwise normal, may yet be of extraordinary capacity— 
a condition which has received such names a.s megastria 
and *megalogastrix 2884 Moseley in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 
(2885) 782 A series of pores l*‘megalopores*) by which this 
surface is covered. 28^ Lister in Phil. Trans. CLXXXVI. 
406 The parent shell is *megalospheric, the ♦raegalosphere 
being pear-shaped. 

Megalograph (me-galsgraf). [f. Megalo- + 
-OBAPH. In hr. migalographe-l (See quot. 1876.) 

[1876 Set. A titer. XXXV. 345/2 In this exhibit is an admir- 
ably designed camera lucida, or, as it is here called, mega, 
lographe, . .\x. differs from the ordinary camera lucida, inas- 
much as it admits of drawing directly from the objects 
under the microscope. 2884 Knight Diet. Alech. Supp!., 
Alcgalographe.] Century Diet., Megalograph. 

t Jltegalo’grapliy. Ohs. [f. Megalo- + 
-OBAPH V.] ‘ A orawing of pictures at large’ 

(Bailey 1731). 

■ l!lIegalojnama(n'egabm?-nia). A'osology. [f. 
Megalo- + Mania.] The insanity of self-exalta- 
tion ; the passion for ‘ big things Often transf. 

2890 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 2892 Contemp. Rei', Feb. 266 
Here again megalomania— the desire to ‘do the great’— had 
the upper hand, 2893 Spectator y Mar. 292 The patient 
exhibiU erotomania or megalomania, or a maudlin. .liability 
to emotion. 2897 Marq. Salisbury in Daily Chron. 17 Nov. 
8/2 A common mtellectual complaint.. which I may name 
(as I see Mr. Gladstone has consecrated the word) mega- 
lomania— the passion for big tilings simply because they are 
big. 2904 A. Griffiths Fifiy Years Public Service tCw.zzz 
Megalomania was strangely prevalent among thebe criminal 
lunatics. 

Hence Ue^aloma'niac a. and sb,\ SCegaloma- 
ni'acal a, 

2890 Syd, Soc. Lex. s.v. ATegalomauia, Many megalo- 
maniacs are illegitimate children. 2892 Contemp. Rev. Feb. 
267 A sort of megalomaniacal aberration. 1899 Speaker 
29 July 105/2 He [Signor CrispiJ was neither himself a me- 
galomaniac nor the framer of the Triple Alliance. 

Me^alomartyr (megaldma'Jtsj). Eccl. Hist, 
[a. late Gr. ft(ya\6ftaprvp ; cf. Megalo- and 
Maktvr.] (See quot. 1756.) 

2756 A. Butler Lives Saints 7 Feb. (1822) U. 90 Among 
tho'se holy martyrs whom the Greeks honour with the title 
of Megalomartyrsff.e. great martyrs) as St. George, St. Pan. 
laleon, &c. 2840 I. Taylor Auc, Chr. (1842) 11 . 186 The 
‘ Megaloniartyrs ' or Dil Select!. 
Megalony3c(n)egalp*niks). Palmont. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. fityoXo- great (see MEGAi.0-) + o:'uf claw.] 
A large fossil sloth-like edentate from the post- 
pliocene strata of North America. 

2797 Jefferson lYrit. (1859) IV. 295 The Megalonyx, as 
we l?fr. the American Philosophical Society] have named 
him. 28x3 Byron In Moore Lett, d* yrn/s. (1^0) I. 461 
The Mammoth and Megalonyx.^ 2839^ Penny Cycl. XV, 
73/1 The Megalonyxes were provided with a tail. 

allrib, iBBjAtner, Naturalist XXL 459 The Megalonyx 
Beds. 

Me^alopa (megalou»pa). Zool. [mod^L., fern, 
of *inegaldpits, a. Gr. litydKcmios large-eyed, f. p€- 
ya.\o- Megalo- + dnr-, wyp eye.] = Megalops i. 

2825 W. E. Leach Alalacostraca Podephth. ^r//. Plate 
xvi, Megalupa Leach. 2862 W. B. Carpenter Aticrosc. 
§ 408 (ed. 3) 659 In which stage the [crab-] larva is remark- 
able for the large size of its eyes, and hence received the 
name of Alegatc/a when it was suppo.sed to be a di.stlnct 
type. 2E80 Hvxix'e CrayPsh 2^4 The Megalopa stage of 
the crab. 

■ Megalophonic (megaWfp-nik), a. [f. Gr. nt- 
ya\6ipaiv-os, f, fifyaKn- great + (pojvTj 'voice, sound ; 
see -IC.] Having a loud strong voice. 

2856 Mayne Expos. Lex. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Megalophonoxis (megal/i-fonos), a. [Formed 
as prec. + -ous.] a. Of imposing sound. (AV/r- 
lesque nonce'wd.) 

28x9 Shellry Peter Bell Prol. 36 note. The oldest scho- 
Iia.st.s read *A dodecagamic potter’: this is at once more 
descriptive and more mcgalophonous. 

b. Having a great voice (Crabb 1823). 
Megalopic (megalp-pik), a. Zool. [f. Gr. 
ya\ojTr-6s or mod.L. vtegalop- : see Mecalops.] 
Resembling a rhegalops. • In mod. Diets. 

Megalopine (me'gabpsin), a. (and sb.) [ad. 
motl.L. megalopin-tts, f, mega/dp-, Mecalops,] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the megalops stage, of 
decapod crustaceans (Webster Suppl. 1902). 

2 . Pertaining to, or connected with, the sub- 
family A/ega/opinai offishes. As sb., a fish of this 
sub-family. {Cent. Diet. 1S90.) 

II Megalops (me*galpps). Zool. [mod.L. me- 
galops, altered form of Megalopa; cf. L. Cyclops, 
Gr. Kv/rAcu^.] 

■ 1 . Originally, the name of a supposed genus of 
.crustaceans ‘(characterized by eyes of enormous 
size), now known to leprcsent merely a particular 
stage in the development of crabs. Now retained 
as a descriptive term for a crab in this ‘ large-eyed * 
stage of development. 

'85s \V. S. Dallas in Syst.Nat. Hist. I, 322 In this form 
the young animals have received the name of Megalops, 
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.1896 KinicALDY & PoLLAKD tr. Boils'^ ’I'ext B/c.Zool.-zzS 
There is no mysih^stage, but the young one passes through 
a prawn»stage (the so-called megalops). 

S. The typical genus of the- sub-family 
phtEa of the family Elopidceof clupeoid fishes. 

Cuvier' s Anim. Kiugd. 321. i83oGUNTHER,^>j^tfj66r. 

!l Megalopsia (megalp-psia). rath, [mod. L., 
f. Gr. ;t67aAo- great (see Megalo-) + in nouns 
of agency f. combs, of to see : .cf. Autopsy.] 
A pathological condition of the eyes in which 
objects appear enlarged. x 8 go Syd, Sec. Lex, 
Megalopsychic, a. noncc^-Md. [f. Gr. ^€70^0- 
•^vx-os ‘ great-souled ’ (f. great .+ 

soul) + -ic.] Magnanimous. 

1896 Spectator 7 Mar. 337/1 The megalopsychic monster 
whose immaculaleness is so uninteresting that [etc.]. 

t Megalopsycliy. Ohs^rare-^. [ad. Gr, 
7aAo^uX^'a, noun of quality f, ^e 7 aA« 5 ^t»X®^ ’ see 
prec.] ‘ Magnanimity* (Blount Glossogr, 1656). 

II S/Eegalosaarus (meigabsp-rys). Falmont, 
PI. -i. [mod. L., f. Gr. fi€ya\ 6 - great (seeMEGALO-) 
+ ffaupos lizard.] An extinct genus of gigantic ter- 
restrial carnivorous lizards, the remains of which 
have been found in the Oolite ; an animal of this 
genus. Also anglicized Me'galosaur. 

i8z4 Buckland in Trans. Geol. Soe. Ser. it. I. 391, 1 have 
ventured, in concurrence with my friend and fellow-labourer, 
the Rev. W. Conyb^re, to assign to it the name of Megalo- 
faurus. Ibid. 392 The megalosaurus itself was probably an 
amphibious animal. X84X Owr.K in ^<7$. (1842) 

104 The carnivorous Megalosaur. 1844 Ansted Geo/., In, 
trod., tic. I. 409 The Megalosaurus was a carnivorous 
reptile, closely allied to some existing li/ards. X864 Miss 
Yonge Trial I. 87 He is physically as strong as a young 
megalosaur. 

Hence Ue^aXosau'riau (a) adj.y having the char- 
acter of a megalosaurus ; (^) a megalosaurus or 
similar animal. Similarly Megalosau'roid a. 
and sb. 

1841 Owen in Rep. Brit. Assoc. (1842) 109 Their Megalo- 
s.'iunan character. 1844 Aksteo GeoL^ Jntrod. etc. 1 . 410 
When first the Megalosaurian remains were described by 
Dr. Buckland. x89a Century Viet., Megalosauroid a. and n. 

t Megaloscope. Obs^ Also erron. S mega- 
lascope, 9 inegalscope. [f. Megalo- + -SCOPE.] 

1 . A hand lens for examining small but not micro- 
scopic objects. 

. c Z790 Imison Sch, Art 1.227 This is an optical instrument 
that may be properly called a megalascope for tlie hand ; 
because it is adapted for viewing alt the larger sort of small 
objects. zSiS J. Smith Panorama Set. <5* Art I. 476 The 
Hand Megalscope. 

2 . An endoscope with a taagnifying apparatus. 

. 1902 in WisusTSR Suppl. 

- SCegameter (megx'm/'toi), [a. F. mlgametre : 
see Mega- and -meter.] a. An instrument for 
measuring large objects, b. An instrument for 
taking astronomical measurements. 

. X’j^T-Ann. Reg. (1772) 96 To make trial of some instru- 
ments designed to facilitate the determination of the longi- 
tude by sea, and particularly . . the megametre or grand 
measurer of the Sleur de Charnieres. 1777 Phil. Trans. 
LXVn. 789 An .‘\ccount of a new Micrometer and fttega- 
meter [was] read June 19. X875 Knight Dict.Meeh, i4ig/r 

Ji/egame/er, .an instrument for determining the longitude 
by observation of the stars. 

t Meganology. Ois. rare — [Badly f. /(.'yo-s 
great + -OLOGY.] (See quot.) 

. X656 Blount Glossogr., bicgnnoiogic, a speaking or dis- 
course of magnitude or greatness. 

SXe^pbone (me'gafiJun). [f. Gr, gr^at 

+ (pojCy voice, sound.] 

1 . An instrument for carrying sound a long 
distance, invented by T. A. Edison. 

X878 Sci. Ainer. XXXIX. 111/3 Now, at last, we have a 
megaphone, which is to the ear almost what the telescope 
is to the eye. xSjg Pkescott Sp. Telephone 561 One of 
the most Interesting experiments made hyl^Ir. Edison.. is 
|Hat of conversing through a distance of one and a half to 
two miles, with.. a few paper funnels. These funnels con- 
blilule the megaphone. 

2 , A large speaking trumpet. 

1895 Boston (Mass.) yrnl. ^ Nov. 6/4 The Society for the 
Suppression of Needless Noise should regulate the use of 
the meg.aphone. 2898 IP'est/n. Gas, 25 Apr. 7/2 Captain 
Bob Evans. .shouted through the megaphone. 

. Hence Meffaplio'nic a, 
x88x Mbs. Lynn Linton bfy Love I. xvi. 290 She had 
e-'icaped even the microscopic research and the megaphonic 
talk of a small country place like Highwood. 

Slegapode (me*gapoud), megapod (-ppd). 
Ornitn. [ad. mod.L. Megapodius, f. Gr. jt€7a-s great 
+ ffo 5 -, ffoiJf foot.] Any bird of the genus 
podius or of the family Megapodiidai, a mound- 
bird or mound-builder, native of Australia and the 
Malay-Archipelago. • Also attrib. 

1857 Carpenter's Zool. I. 484 The family of Megapodidte, 
Or Alegapodes, is peculiar to Australia and the adjacent 
islands, 1880 A. R. \VALr.ACi-: Isl. Life i. 4 The strange 
mound-building megapodes. xgoo Edin. Rev. Apr. 500 The 
rem.'vrkable Megapode birds. 

. Hence iaega*podan, a. adj. of or belonging to the 
megapodes ; b. sb. .a megapode (Cefit. Diet. 1890). 
t S!Cega*polis. Obs. mnee^wd. [f. Gr. ^*70-5 
+ mJAiy city.] A chief city. ... 


1638 Sm T, Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 61 [Amadavad is] at 
this present the MegapoHs of Ounbaya. 

Megar, obs. form of Meagre a. 

3 )llegarian (mege«*rian), a. and sb. Also Me - 
garean. [f, L. Pligara^ Gr. Meyapa (neut. pi.), 
a city in Greece + -ian ; also- f. L. Alegarc-us -f 
-AN,] a. adj. Pertaining to the school of philo- 
sophy founded c. 400 b.c. by Fyclides of Megara. 
b. A member or adherent of this school. 

. 2603 Holl.\so Plutarch Explan. Words, Megariau qttes^ 
thus, that is to say, such as were propounded and debated 
among the Philosophers Megarenses. 2656 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. IV. Euclid li. 28 Litigious Euclid.. Who the Mega- 
leans mad contention taught. 2838 IMokrisok ir.^ Ritter's 
Am, Philos. II. 232 This doctrine had been previously at- 
tributed to the Megarians by Aristotle. 2848 Schools Anc. 
Philos. ziQ The Megareans. iZjZ Encyel. Brit. VIII. 578/1 
Four distinct philosophical schoob trace their immediate 
origin to the circle that gathered round Socrates — the Me- 
garian, the Platonic, the Cynicj and the Cyrenatc. 

Sdegaric (megccTik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. Me- 
7opt«-os belonging to Megara.] «prec. 

2636 Stanley Hist. Philos, iv. Euclid i. 27 Euclid (insll- 
tutcr of the Mcgarick Sect). 1744 Berkeley Siris § 312 
In consequence of that Megarlc doctrine, we can have no 
sense but while we actually exert it. 2845 Lewf..s Hist. 
Philos.^ Anc. II. 7 The Megaric doctrine is therefore the 
Eleatic doctrine, with an Ethical tendency borrowed from 
Socrates. 2867 — Ibid. (ed. 3) I, 275 The Alegarics, 

Blegarrhiilie (me'gamin), a. Zool. Also me- 
gorhine. [ad. mod.L. megarrhlnusy f. Gr. fibya-s 
great-f/rv-, /itV, prVnose.] ‘Great-nosed^; the dis- 
tinctive epithet of an extinct species of rhinoceros. 

2865 Dawkins in Nat. Hist. Rev, July 403 All the three 
species^ [of Rhinoceros] — the megarhine, leptorhine, and 
'tichorhine,are found together at Crayford and Ilford. 2895 
Lydekker Brie. Mammalia 304 Both the Leptorhine (^. 
lepicrhinus) and Megarhine {It. vtegarhinus) Rhinoceroses 
. .differ essentially from the woolly kind. 

lUIegascope (me*gaski?up)- [CMega- - h-scoPE.] 

1 . A modification ot the camera obscura or magic 
lantern for throwing a reflected magnified image of 
an object upon a screen. 

1832 Brewster Optics xU § 192 A modification of the 
camera obscura called the mesascope b mtended for taking 
magnified drawings of small objects placed near the lens. 
iQqg Sci. A mer. XLI.63 An improved megascope,, .in which 
the object to be viewed is firmly fixed upon a sliding screen 
[etc.]. 2893 Brit. yrnl. Photogr. Xll 79S Pictures pro- 

jected upon' the screen by means of the megascope or 
aphengescope lantern. 

2 . (See quot.) 

287s Knight Did. Mech. 2419/1 Megascope, i. A solar 
microscope in which the objects are opaque and illuminated 
in front by reflecting mirrors. 

Megascopic (megaskp-pik), a. [Formed as 
prec. + -IC.] 

1 , Visible to the naked eye witKout the aid of a 
microscope; = Macroscofic. 

. 2879 Rutley Stud^ Rocks xi. 294 Crystals, both mega- 
scopic .and microscopic, occur. .in some perlites. 2890 Bil- 
lings Nat. Med. Diet., Megascopic, macroscopic. 

2 . a. Of or pertaining to the megascope or to 
the projection of images of opaque objects upon 
a screen^ b. Enlarged or magnified, spec, of 
photographic pictures, images, etc, (Webster 1902), 

Also megasco’pical a. ; Slegasco’picaUy adv. 
2890 in Century Diet. 

Zmegasenxe (me*gas/m), a. and sb, Anat. [a. 
F, 'mPgas^me (Broca), f, Gr, iiiya~s great -t-aiffia 
sign.] a. adj. Having a large orbital index; spec. 
liaving an orbital index over -89. b. sb. A skull 
having a large orbital index. 

[2878 Bartley tr. Topinards'Anthrop.\\.’\x.igb Jf, Broca 
has created three general terms, .bearing reference to thb 
[orbital] index, ..namely, megaseme when the index is large 
[etc.].] 2879 Flower Catal. Mus. Colt. Surg. i. 256 The 
females are all megaseme. x88* Quains Anat. (ed. 9) I. 83 
If above 89, iL,[the orbital Index] U megaseme. 

Megasine, obs. form of Magazine. 

26x6 Bullokar Eng. Expos., Mcgasinc, a storehouse for 
warre. • 

II Iffegass (megoe’s). Also xnegasse. [Of un- 
known origin*; cf. Bagasse.] The fibrous residue 
after the expression of sugar from the cane. Also 
attrib. 

2847 Simmonds's Colonial Mag. June 187 The megass is 
carried to the megass-house, and from there to the fire- 
place, all by manual labour. 2887 Encyd. Brit. XXII, 
625/3 In a three-roller [sugar-] mil) they consi.st ofacane, 
top, and megass roller respectively. 1887 Moloney Forestry 
/K. A/r. 453 Mega-Nsc or Bagasse, the refuse cane after the 
juice lias been extracted. 

Sleg’astlieiie (rae*gasj>in), [ad. mod.L, mega- 
sthena neut, pi. (see definition), i. Gr. ^€7a-y great 
-f- aBiv-os strength.] •, A member of the A!egas~ 
theiia or second order of Mammalia in Dana’s 
classification, comprising the largest and most 
powerful mammals. Hence Slegasthenic a., of 
or pertaining to this order '; also used by Dana in 
etymological sense, ‘ having great strength *. 

2863 Dana In -'Imrr. yrw/. .Yc/. Scr. II, XXXV,7i There is : 
a close parallelism with the ^futilates, theTowest of the 
Megasthencs. Ibid. XXXVL 8 Among Crustaceans, the 
megasthenic and micranhemc divisions of which . . stand 
w idely apart. Ibid. 327 The Megastheaic-type. 


Megatltere (me’gaJiT^j). Palsont., Anglicized 

form of ifEGATHEUIUJI. 

*839 Owen in Trans, Geol. Soc. (1842) VI. 93 The external 
cuneiform bone of the Megathere differs [etc.]. 2887 Si it 

H. H. Howorth blamtuoiliSf Flood 346 Great mylodonsand 
thickly-hided niegatheres. 

Megatherial (megajiiiiTial), a. [f. Mega- 

THERI-UM- + -AL.J Resembling the megatherium-; 
in quots.^I^., ponderous, unwieldy. 

x8^ Nature 26 July 302 The disorderly offspring of a 
quite megatherial wit. 2898 H. G. Wells Cert. Personal 
Matters Z3 A va.st edifice. .with which a Megatherial key 
was identified. 

• Megatlie'rian, a. and sb. [f. Megatheri- 
um V -AN.] a. adj. Pertaining to the megatherium, 
b. sb, A megatherium or kindred animal. 

284a Owen Descr. Skel. Mytodon i6r The extinct race of 
Megatherians. Ibid., Generations of the Megatherian race. 

Megatherioid (megalJio'riioid), a. and sb. 
Also -roid. [f. ne.xt -1- -OID.] a. otij. Resembling 
the megatherium, b. sb. A megatherium or any 
similar edentate animal. 

2839^ OwKN in Trans. Geol. Soc. (18^2) VI. 98 The I^Iega- 
therioid families of Edentata. 2839 Penny Cycl. XV, 65/3 
Megatheriidx, Megatheroids of Owen. Ibid. 70/1 Mylodon, 
A genus of Edentate Megaiherioids. 2873 Nicholson 
416 The gigantic Megatheroids. 

SdegfatlieriTllil (mega))IaTiiim). Palmont. PI. 
•ia. [mod.L. (Cuvier), as if Gr. piya Bijpiou ‘ great 
beast*: see Mega-.] An e.xtinct genus of huge 
herbivorous edentates resembling the sloths, the 
fossil remains of which are found in the upper 
tertiary deposits of South America ; an animal of 
this genus. 

2826 Prichard Res. Phys. Hist. Man. (ed. 2) I. 64 They 
have been termed megaIony.x and megatherium. 2832 
Clift in Trans. Geol. Soc. I1835) HI. 437 The Remains 
of the Megatherium described in this paper. 2856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Stonehenge Wks. (Bohn) II. 124 Professor 
Sedgwick’s (Cambridge Museum of megatheria and mas- 
todons. 


b. iraiisf. Something of huge or ungainly pro- 
poitions. 

2850 H. Rogers Ess. (1874) II. iv. 190 Those huge mega- 
theria among particles, * pcradvenlure ‘ notwithstanding 
and 'nevertheless'. 2870 Disraeli xxvi, The 

wild panting of the loosened megatheria [locomotiies] who 
drag us. 

Megatlierni (me’ga) 94m), DoU [f. Gr. ;i67a-s 
great + Bipixy heat, Bfpfivs hot.] A plant re- 
quiring great heat. Cf. Megistotuerm, Meio- 

THERM. 


x87P Stormosth Man. Sci. Terms, Megatherms, plants 
requiring a high temperature ; also called * mnerotherms ’. 

3ilegatype(me*gat3ip). [f. Mega--*- -type.] An 
enlarged copy of a picture or negative produced 
by photography {Ccfit. Diet. iSgo), 

Hence Me'^typy, the process of photographic 
enlargement of pictures or negatives (Webster 1 902). 
JUIegaziii(e, obs. forms of Magazine. ■ 
Meg8r(e, obs. forms of Meagre a. 
t USegetllolO'gical, a. Obs. [f. Gr. fxbyeBoi 
magnitude : see -logical,] Pertaining to the cal- 
culation of magnitudes. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. a iij, The helpe of Megelhologicall 
Contemplations. 


JSleggatapye : seeMACG0T2. 

JVEeghelmes, obs. form of Michaelmas. 

Ulegilp (m/gidp), sb. Forms : see qnot. 1S54 ; 
also majellup, macgellup, meggellup, McGilp, 
megilph, xneguilp. [Of obscure origin : the 
suggestion that it is from a surname is improbable.] 

1 . A preparation (consisting usually of a mixture 
of linseed oil witb turpentine or mastic varnish) 
employed as a vehicle for oil colours. 

2768 [W. Donaldson] Life Sir B. Sapskull l. x. ts6 The 
magilp was a nostrum known only to the ancients; but oiir 
modern arlLts..have labour'd. .to find out this valuable 
mystery, and as they say with some degree of success.. .The 
magilp produces that warmth and serenity which character- 
izes the peculiar merit of Claude Lorraine. 2803 Edin. Rev. 
II. 458 By the pulp, he meant to express some of the drying 
oils, or -perhaps macgellup. <22822 Farington in Wright 
Life R. Wiison (1824) 20 A magylph or majellup oflinsecd- 
oil and mastic \':*mish..was his (Richard WiLon’sJ usual 
vehicle. 2854 Faiuholt Diet. AHS.\.Guinption,ar)X.c,\n 
the different treatises on painting and in the colourmen s 
catalogues we find it thus variously named.. •MaS®*P» 
gelpb, magilp, magylp, magylph, megilp, rnegclp, 
megylph, maegelp, macgelph, maegilp, maegdph, P 

macgulp, magulp, megulph, mygclp, mygelpn, mjgi p, j- 
gilph, mygulp, mygulph. , . 

2 . A composition used by grainers (see quot.). 

iSizWhittock Painters ^ C/a=. j 

ing colour, .is. .a cof^PO^"^^ ‘ le • this is called 

together to the con-sistencc of thick treae . 
megilp. 


. S'gf “'<""1 "■= 

is wdl mifed »iih ihc oil colouG it megil;® .t sufjotmly to 

Ifoid the Smbing. .875 

1.0 The work. .must be varnished or rac..dpod . 


r/. prec .1 trans. Tovar- 
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Megir(e, obs. forms of Meaobe a. 
Megistotherm (mfgi-stcljojm). Bot. [f. Gr. 
/leyiaTo-s, supcrl. of fiijas great + Bipfijj heat.J A 
plant requiring a very high temperature for growth. 
Cf. Megathebm, Meiothebm. 

187^ Stormonth Man. Sci. Terms^ Me^stotherms^ plants 
requiring extreme or a very high degree of heat, 

Megne, obs. variant of Meynie. 

Megohm: see Mega.- b. 

Megre, obs. form of Meagre a. 

(mrgrim). Forms : a. 5 mygrane, 
-ene, -eyn, 6 -ayne, megiyne, 7 migrane. / 3 . 
4inygrame, 5 -greymo, migrym, my(e)gryin, 
midgrame, -grym, 6 migramme, -grym(me, 
mygrim, magryme, maigram, meigryms, me- 
grym(e, 6-7 megrimo, migram, maigrim, me- 
grura, 7 m0gro(o)me, -greme, -grimme, my- 
gram, migrim, migrame, migraim, migraame, 
7~9 meagrim, 6- megrim, [a, F. migrahie 
(13th c.), semi*populaf ad. late L. hemicrdnia ; 
see Hemicrane. Cf. Sp. migraila^ It. imgrana. 
The Fr. MigRaVINE is now sometimes used by Eng. 
writers as a synonym of Hemicrania; mod.G. has 
migrane^ Sw. migrant 

1 . Hemicrania; a form of severe headache usually 
confined to one side of the head ; nervous or sick 
headache ; an attack of this ailment, 

a. CJ4Z0 citron, Vilod, 4584 A feruent mygreyn was in \)Q 
ryjt syde of hurre hedde. ^2440 Promfi. Parv. 337/1 
Mygreyme, sekenes.se (6*. entt^anoa. 2483 

Ca^t. AngL 239/1 pe Mygrane; vbi emigrane. ^^1530 
Hickscorner ( Manly) 292 , 1 .sayd, that in my heed 1 had the 
megryne. 2542 R. Copland The seconde 

fourme is of mygrayne. 2603 Florio Montaigne 111. xiil. 
(1632) 617 The mind is. .confounded by a migrane. 

2398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. iv. v. (1495) 87 The 
mygrame and other euyll passyons of the heed, c 2460 
Play Sacram. 6x3 For..alle maner red eyne bleryd eyn 
& pe myegrym also (etc.], c 2566 Merie Tales of \kelton in 
Sktllon's IVks. (1893) 1. p. lx, Other whyle he woulde saye 
hee had the inegrym in hys head. 2579 GossoN Sch. Abuse 
(Arb.) 58 It is notasofte shooe that healeih theGowte.. 
nor a crown of Peatle that cureib the Meigrim. 1634 T. 
Johnson Parefs Chinirg. xvii. iv. (x6;j8) 376 The Megrim 
IS properly a disease adecting the one side of the head, right 
or left. 2668 R. L'Estrange Fxf. Quev. (1708) 268 By how 
much it is more Honourable to Dye upon a Swords>polnt., 
than for a Man to snivel and sneeze himself into another 
World; or to go away in a Meagrim, 2713 Phil. Trans. 
XXVIII,2S9 For the Megrim, they snioak. .the dried Bark 
of a Pomegranate Tree. 2872 Napheys^^^^/. Cura Dis. 
III. X. xooe Brow«ague, or megrims, as it i.s sometimes called. 
2899 Alloutt^s Syst. Med. VI. ^43 Attacks of megrim are 
often accompanied by, .contraction of the temporal artery, 

b, = Vertigo, 

259s Duncan Apf Etymot. (E. D.S.) 75 Vertigo, dizzi- 
nesse,^ the migramme. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 725 In every 
Alegrim, or Vertigo, there is an Obtenebration joyned with 
a Semblance of Turning Round. 2679 ‘ Ephelca' Female 
Poems 7 A giddy Megrim wheeVd about my head. 2804 
^led. yrnl. XII. 109 A gentleman, .was suddenly attacked 
with a severe pain in his forehead, accompanied with so 
much megrim and stomach sickness, as would have caused 
him to fall, had he not received support. 

fig- 

a 2536 Tindale Ex^. Mall, -u-vii. (? 1550) 50 The weake 
and feble eyes of the world desea.sed with the mygrym and 
accustomed to darcknesse, 2634 W. Tirwhyt ir. Balzac’s 
Lett. (Vol. I.) 228 Send me something to rid me of the Me- 
^reme I have taken in reading the potteries of these times. 
ici66o R, Wild Poems (1670) 27 The meagrim of opinions, 
new or old, The colic in the conscience, he could cure. 1685 
Sib G. Mackenzie Ralig. Sloic Finding that Fortunes 
megrim could not be cured. 

2 . A whim, fancy, fad. 

2593 R. Harvey Philad, 23 lago . .died of a fxensie, as he 
hued with a megrim. 2631 Brathwait Whimzies, Tra- 
veller Hee is troubled with a perpetuall migiim ; at sea 
hee xvishclh to bee on land, and on land at sea. 2722 E. Ward 
Quix. I. 235 With Fifty Meagrims in his Head. • 2716 
Addison^ Drummer i. j, Whims ! freaks ! megrims I indeed 
^(rs. Abigal. i366 Geo. Eliot P, Molt xi. Can't one work 
for sober truth as hard as for megrims? HarpePs Mag, 

Aug. 466/2 What confounded megrim has seized you? 

3. ^4 ‘Vapours*; ‘ blue devils * ; low spirits. 

2633 Ford Broken H. in. ii, These are his megrims, firks, 

and melancholies. 1754 Richardson CrandUon (178x1 VI. 
.\Iv. 286 If these megrims are the efiect of Love, thank 
Heaven, I never knew what it was. 2823 in Spirit Pub. 
Jrnls. 4Si A very fine lady, and subject to the meagrims. 
2887 G. R. Sims l^tary pane's Mem.zx^ Nurses. .havingas 
many dislikes as a fashionable lady with the megrims. 

4 . pi. The staggers or vertigo (in animals'). 

2639 T. DE Gray Morsem. 69 These paines in the 

head. .breed megrim^. 2765 Treat. Dom. Pigeons 39 The 
next.. distemper incident to this kind of bhdslsthe vertigo, 
or (as generally styled by the fancy) the megrims. 2849 
D. J. Browne Poultry Yd, (185^) a6i '1 his is evidently 

the same disorder which Dr. Eechstein terms epilepsy, and 
Mr. Claler, the megrims os giddiness. 1850 CoL. Hawker 
Diary II. 321 The poor mare was suddenly seized 

with megrimc, or mad staggers. 

Hence 'bMoffrimical a., of or belonging to 
megrim ; lle'grimish d., inclined to megrim. 

x652 K. W. Cenf. CharaC., Detracting Empirick (x86o) 
65Thisquackroyail is never, .so happy^ as when he’s, .telling 
them Ihis patients].. how nmny mcgrimicall .and hypocon- 
driacal humors he h.'vth dissipated. 2855 R. RiiOCKAVE 
in Memoir'ix. (iSgi) x6o The maid was summoned to dress 
her mistress. She found her languid and megrtinish. 


Megrim^ ^^*‘*^* Alsomegrin. The 

scald-fish, Arnoglossus laicnta, 

1836 Yabrell Brit. Fishes II. 254 The Scaldfish, or 
Megrim, as it is called in Cornwall. 2882 CasselCs Nat. 
Hist. V. 6g The Scald-fish, or Megrim, or Smooth Sole 
(Arnoglossus iaterna), 2900 Dundee Advert. 5 Jan. 2 
When whitches and megriiis have arrived in any great 
quantity, values have speedily dropped. 2902 Scotsman 
14 Mar. 4/4 Aberdeen.. prices,., megrims, 20s. 1022s. per box. 
Megrin, obs. form of Megrim-. 

Meg^ilp, megylp(h, variant forms of Megilp. 
Mehap, Mehche, obs. ff. Mavhap, Match 
t Hftelie. mejlie. Obs. [OE. wk. fem. : 
related to MAiavi.-] A kinswoman. 

c iQOQ Cosp. Luke u 36 Nu elizabeth i>in msc^e sunu 
on hyre yide se-eacnode. C1200 Ormxn 3178 Hiremejhe 
Eiysabce]] Wass gladd inoh & bithe Off hire dere child 
Johan, rt 2225 .y/. Meies ba ant mehen. <12225 

Aster. R. 76 Hire o5re wordes weren boa heo com & grette 
ElizabeS hire mowe [J/.S’. 7*. mehe, A/S. C. meSge], 

!1 Mebmandar CniF‘*mandai). Forms: 7meh- 
mauder, mehomandar, -er, mamiuandore, 
-dar, ma(li)m0iidar, 9 mehmandar, -daur, 
[Pers. mihmditddr^ f. mihindjt stranger, 

guest.] In Persia and India, an official appointed 
to act as courier to a traveller of distinction. 

2623 Si. Pap. Cot., E, Indies 1622-4 {1878) i6x Our 
mehmahder or presenter. 2634 Siii T. Herbert Trav. 51 
Our Mamniandore or Harbinger, proulding for vs. 2638 
Ibid. 132 Our Ambassadour..sent his Mammandar to the 
Governour. .to demand fresh horses.. 266a J. Davies tr. 
Olearins* Voy. Asttbass. 369 The Mchcmandar, who con- 
ducts Ambassadors from one Province to another till they 
come to Court. 1687 A. Lovell ir, Thevesiot's Trav. 11. 
103 The Mahmendar Bassa, Master of the Ceremonies, 
2840 J. B. Fraser Koordistan I. vi, 172 A dispute between 
our mehmandar and the villagers regarding a supply of 
corn for our horses. 2842 Elphinstone Caubut 1. 29 The 
necessity.. of watting fora Mebmandaur from his Majesty, 
to accompany the mission. 

ii SSelltar (m^i'Ui). Also 7 meheter, mehater, 
9 mater, matre, meliter. [a. Urdu mektar, 
a. Pers. miktar head man, prince, occurring 
in many titles like miktar-i-asp, master of the 
horse, m.^i-raxlt master of the household; com- 
parative of tnih great.] 

1 . a. In Persia: Originally, the title of certain 
great officers of the royal household. Now, a 
groom, a stable-boy. 

2662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass, 272 Near the 
Pages stood the Meheter, or Groom of the Chamber, who 
hath the ouer-sight of them. Ibid.2Z6 The King., would 
have kill'd him, if a Mehater, or Gentleman belonging to 
his Chamber had not prevented him. 2828 Morier najji 
Baba in Esig. 1. 6o Besides many mehters or stable-boys. 

b. In Bengal : A house sweeper and scavenger ; 
the lowest of the menial house-servants. 

2810 Williamson E.Ittdia Vade AI. I. 276 The Alater, 
or sweeper, is considered the lowest menial m every family, 
x8ii Mrs. Sherwood Hesiry ff Bearer 26, 1 gave all my 
last .sweetmeats to the matre’.s boy. x886 Yule & Burnell 
Anglo-Isui. Gloss, s. v. Buttgy, In the Bengal Pry, he is 
generally called mehtar. 

2 . A title borne by the ruler of Chitral. Hence 
lile‘litarslxip, the office of mehtar. 

1892 Pall Atall G. 21 Dec. 4/3 Nizam-ul-Mulk, the new 
Mehtar of Chitral. 1895 IVesitti, Gaz. 22 Mar. -j/i The Amir 
ul Mulk,..wbo recently usurped the Mehtarship by killing 
his brother. 

Mehte, obs. f. Might sb. and might pa, t, of 
May v.\ 

Mehumitanisme, obs. form of Mahometanism. 
Meibomian (m^ib^u-mian), a. AncU, [f. PUi- 
bomius (see below) -F -an.] The distinguishing 
epithet of certain sebaceous glands in the human 
eyelid, discovered by H, Meibom (Meibomius) of 
Helmstadt (died 1700), 

2813 J, Thomson Lect. Istjiatn. i6x When scrophula 
attacks the eye-lids, it has usually its seat in the Meibo- 
mian gland-s. 2858 H. Gray Astat. 565 The Meibomian 
glands^ are situated upon the inner surface of the eyelids. 
Meiching, variant of Miching. 

Meicoclc, variant of Meacock Obs, 

Meid(e, obs. forms of Mead jA-, Meed sb, 
Meidan, variant of Maidan Indian. 

Meiden, obs. form of Maiden. 

Meidin, variant of Medine. 

IVEeidle, Meiger, obs. ff. Middle a.. Meagre a, 
Meighlyn, obs. form of Mechlin. 

IVCeigne(e, Meigniall, obs, ff. Meiny, Menial. 
Meigrim, -ym, obs. forms of Megrim. 
ilVreik(e, obs. Sc. forms of Meek a. and v. 
Meikill, meikle, obs. forms of Mickle. 

Meil, oh?, form of Meal sb.^ and jA"* 

Meild, Udeile, var. ff. Meld, Mele, vbs. Obs. 

II Meiler (morUi). [Ger. ; orig. a pileofwood 
for making charcoal.] A charcoal-kiln. 

1839 Uke Diet. Arts Fig. 873. Tcpxcscnts a simple 
wking meiler or sttotatd. 2854 Ronalds & Richardso.n 
Chem. Techttol. (ed, 2) I, 65 (heeuling) Preparation of Char- 
coal in Meiler. 

Meill, obs. f. Meal sb^- and ; var. ^Iele v. 
Mein, obs. f. Main, Mien, MiNE/rt?N., Ming v, 
tMeindre, a, Obs, rarg^K la,AF.mgii:dre 


I ( = mod.F. moindre) L. minor Minor a.] In phr. 
meindre age, minority. 

a 2461 RolU 0/ Parlt. V. 394/1 By reason of the meyndre 
age of bis seid Heire, 

[Meine, z/., a spurious verb inferred from vitind, 
pa. t. of Meng V, 

2736 in Ainsworth Esig.-Lat. Did. Hence 2755 in 
Johnson; and in later Diets.] 

Meine, obs. form of Mean. 

Meinie (mf‘*ni). Obs. exc. arch. Forms: 
3 maynee, meingne, menyeie, 3-4 meigne, 

3- 5 maine, mayne, meine, meynee, 3-6 menye, 
meyne, men3e, 3, 5, 7, 9 menie, 4 meygne, 
megne, meng^e, mengne, meynne, meyne^, 
meyney, meinee, 4-5 meignee, meynye, mene, 
meneylie, meynee, n2en3ey, menjhe, mene3e, 

4- 6 mayny, 4-7 meny, 4-9meyny, 5 menejee, 
menne, maygne, menyhe, meneya, meneyay, 
meyni, 5-6 maynye, 5-9 meynie, Sc. inen^ie, 
6 mainy, meaiiy(e, meini, meniey, meignye, 
menyei, 6-7 meiney, 6-8 meiny, 7 meney, 
meanie, Sc, meinzie, 9 meisny. Sc. mengyie, 
manzy, 6- meinie. [a. OF. meyni, mtsnie, earlier 
mesnede = Pr. mesnada, maisnada. mainada (whence 
Sp. mesnada, mastada, It. masnada) popular 
Latin type *mansiondta, f. L. mansion-em (see 
Mansion), whence F. maison house. 

In English the word was in some of its applications con- 
fused with Many sb.} 

1 . A family, household. 

cizgoS. Eng. Leg. l. 480/3 Seint ypolyt l^e Martyr. .pat 
wuste seint laurence in prisone,.And poru^h him turnde to 
cristindom and his maine al-so. a 2300 Cursor Af, 12271 
pan went ioseph and mari bun Wit lesu til a-noiper tun, 
pat meingne was sa mild and meth. 13.. E. £. Altit. 
P. B. 331 pis meyny of a^te I schal saue of monnp saulez, 
c 2380 Wyclif IPhs. (1880) 32 No weddid man owib to leue 
his wife & children & meyne vngouerned. 1481 Caxtoh 
Rcystard (Arb.) 98, 1 sawe neuer a fowler meyne, they (the 
ape and its young] laye on fowle heye whiche was al be 
pyssed, 2532 Hervet XestophosCs Houselu (1768) 78 For a 
man that is at great costes. .in his house, and can not gette 
asmoche..as wyll fynde hymand his meyny. isZj Durham 
Depos. (Surtees) 327, 1 will command rny menyei (which, as 
this examinate thinketh, be ment his wile and children) that 
they will be good to the. 2667 Cotton Scarroti. iv. 105 A 
Farm lies ready cut and dry’d, Will bold both me, and all 
my meany, 

2 . A body of retainers, attendants, dependents, 
or followers ; a retinue, suite, train. 

2297 R. Gi.ouc. (Rolls) 3484 pat so mcebe foIc to him com 
of knijtes 3onge & o)de pat he nadde nojt wel war wip 
such menie up to holde. a 2300 Cursor Al. 20571^ pan 
com ihesus wU his meigne. <^1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
IVace (Rolls) 2388 pey sette hym nonurable to be, Wip 
fourty knyghtes of meygne.’ c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb,).xxx, 
235 When he rj'des in lyme of peesse^with his priuee menjee. 
c 1400 Kostt, Rose 71^6 Thus Antecrist abyden we, Forwc 
ben alle of his meynee. C2425 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 224 
Ther all the ryall povvere of Frensshemen come a^enstowre 
kynge and his Htill meyne. 242^ Rolls 0/ Parlt. IV. 248/2 
For the expens resounable of hir, and of a certein meyne 
thatshuldabideaboutehir. cx4toCodsto'iv Reg. (E. E.T.S.) 
182 Hys meyny of woluerton sholde haue fre & full power 
to lede her bestys to the welle. 2470*85 Malorv 
X. xi. 430 Kynge marke rode froward them )>uh pile his 
mayueal meyny. c 2500 Gest Robyn Node 335 in Child Bal- 
lads HI. 72 Fondeshe there Robyn Hode, And al his fayre 
mene. 25 . . Chevy Chase 6 Then y* perse owl off" banborowe 
cam, w* him A myghiee meany, 2523 Douglas rEneis iii. 
i. 25 Furth sail I,. .With ray 3oung son Ascanius and our 
men^e. 2603 Shaks. Lear n. iv. 35 'They summon’d vp their 
meiney, straight tooke Horse, Commanded me to follow, 
C2640 J. Smyth Lives A’er/r/zyx (1883) 1 , 214 Wherio eleaven 
knights were wittnesses, then of his meiny or houshold 
seruants. 2728 Ramsay To D. Forbes s\\. What gars thee 
look sae big and bluff? Is’t an attending menzie? 2904 
Saintsbury Hist, Crit. HI. 426 Titania and her meyny, 

■ *{*b. Used as a //r/rxz/ ; Servants. Ohs. 
c 2450 Bk. Curtasye 604 in Babees Bk., Now let wc pcs 
officers be, And telle we wylle of smaller mend- c 2450 SU 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 252 pe lady, Jje men^e, greie and smalL 
f Q, Cod's meinie : applied {a), to tbc angels ; 
(^) to the poor, as objects of his special care. Obs, 
<2x300 Assump. Virg. (Camb. MS.) ixo He wile 5cndcn 
after be, Fram heuene adun of his meigne, 2496 Dives 4 
Paup. (W. dc W.) IX. xiv. 367/1 For why wycked doers « 
synful poore men ben called the leste of goddes menye. 

t3. A company of persons employed together or 
having a common object of association ; an army, 
ship’s crew, congregation, assembly, or the like. Obs* 
a 2300 Cursor M. 17288^440 apon pc same day he 
schewd to bis men^e. c 2 33 0 K. Brunne Chron. (1810) 
07 He gadred gretc roayne of alle b^it he mot hent. 1375 
Harbour Bruce\\\. 375 Of archerls a giet mcn^he Assem- 
blit. C2400 Destr. Troy 5243 Alony fallyn were fey of pc 
fell grekes, But mo of the meny, bat mclilt hom with, c 1400 
Beryn 1582 For there nas Shippis meyne forauU that they 
could hale That my^te abuien of the Shipp tlie ihikncs of a 
skale. 2598 NoUiughant Rec. IV. 247 To requyre the Bur- 
gesses in bis Ward to mete a incny of honest Burgesses. 

1 4 . The collection of pieces or ‘men* used in the 
game of chess. Obs. 

• (132a ill Rolls Parlt. IH. 36^ Eschcqirs .. pve tres pclrs 
meincs dc cristall, ct tables de iioir, ovc la meine d’ivoirc et 
d’eban.] 13.. Guy IVamu. (A.) 3x05 pe dicker pai oxy fit pe 
meyne. 1:2330 R. Brunne (Rolls) 11396 Meyne 
for pc cheker Wyp draugblcs qucinlc of knight Sc rok. e 1400 
Beryn 1733 The ches w.”!* al of yvery, the meyne fressh and 
newe, 24.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulckcr6c^/4X Scaecus, the meny 
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of the cheker. C1450 Merlin xxi. 362 The pownes, and all 
the other meyne were golde and yvory freishly entaillcd. 

5 . A multitude of persons ; chiefly in disparag- 
ing use, a *crew’, ‘set*. Also, the common herd, 
the masses. 

13. . E, E, Aim. P. B. 454 •wj’sed jjeroute A message 
fro bat meyny hem moldez to seche. c Z440 Alphabet 0/ 
Tales 121 A grete meneyay of pylgrams. c 1440 York Myst. 
xi. 277 Lord, whills we with menyhe meve, Mon never 
myrthe be vs emange. 1529 Rastei.l /'aj/yw/r (1811J 268 
A meanye of rascall and euyll disposed people. 1529 
Skelto.n Dethe Erie Norihnmb. 46 A mayjiy of rude vil* 
layns made hym for to blede. 1533 More Ansiv. Poysoned 
Bk. Wks, 1119/2 Mayster Walker and al the meanyofthem. 
i6og Day Festivals ti6i5) Ep. Ded., If we account them not 
more Religious, then the Meyny, or Multitude, are. 1640 
Brathwait Two Lane. Lovers 99 One, whom the rest of 
that miserable meniey. .called Spurcina. a 1670 Spaldikg 
Troub, Chas. / (1829) 41 A menzie of miscontented puritans. 
1788 Shirrefs Poems (1790) 346 What gart you pit them 
[Clitics] in my head? That menzie, Sir, are a’ my dread. 
1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 140 The meikle 
menzie on ilk side Did bre^ in twa. «• 

't’b. (Common) people. Obs. 

^ 1387-8 T.Usk Test. Level, vl [Skeat) 1 . 145 Notwithstand* 
inge that in the contrary helden moche comune meyny. 

*f6. Of animals: A herd, drove, flock, etc.; a 
number, multitude. Obs. 

1484 Caxton Fables of rEsep vr. ix. (1889) 204 Ones 
amonge a grete meyny of ghees and cranes [a labourer] took 
a pyelarge. 1522 Skelton Why not to Court ? 241 A mayny 
of marefoles. ’ /bid. 292 They wolde Rynne away and crepe, 
Lyke a mayny of shepe, 1530 Palscr. 475/1 They can no 
more skyll of xt tbaix a meany of oxen. 155^ Olde Anti- 
christ 13 b, You are muche more worthe than a great meignye 
of spanowes. 

7 . Of things: A number, a numerous collection 
or aggregation. Obs. exc. Sc. 

CX44Q Alphabet of Tales 3^\ A grete meneya of palme- 
levis. 1530 Palscr. 244/2 Meny of plantes,//a«/rt/'g'e. Ibid. 
721/1 As thoughe there were a menye of brokes [F. vnpp ias 
de ruisseau.v] had their springes there. 1896 Barrie Mar^. 
Ogilvy iv. 76 You get no common beef at clubs ; there is 
a xnanzy of different things all sauced up to be unlike 
thcmsels. 

Meinie, obs. form of iNfANY, 

Meiocene : see MiocENf;. 

Meiogyroas (msiifdaai-ras), a. Bot. [ineg. f. 
Gr. lumv smaller, less + 7Spiis (see Gvbe) + -ous.] 
‘Rolled inwards a little’ (Jackson Gloss. Bot. 
Terms, Kjeo). 

Meiolithie; see Mroitraro. 

Meioxiite (msi'ihait). Min, Also mionite. 
[a. F. ff;eie«/Ve(HaUy), f. Gr. fuituv smaller: see -ite. 

Meant to indicate that the cry'stals are smaller than those 
of vesuvianite.} 

A white or colourless silicate of aluminum and 
calcium found in lava. 

i 8 o 3 Sicholson's yrnl. XXI. 191 Does the mineral men- 
tioned by the name of meTonIte in the' Tableau luethodiqne 
of Mr. Haiiy constitute a distinct species? Ibid. 199, 1 have 
yet compared the melonite with the feldspar only m respect 
to form. 1879 Rutlby Stud. Rocks x. 112 The species 
meionice and marlalite are closely related to scapoUte. 

- l^eiopliylly Bot, Also mio-. 

[irreg. f. Gr. /isxW less + ^i/AAov leaf + -Y. Cf. 
^lEiosTEiiONOUS.] The suppression of one or 
more leaves in a whorl. 

1869 Masters Yeget, 7Vm/.396MciophyUy. A diminished 
number of leaves in a whorl, occasionally takes place. 1879 
in Stormonth Man. Sci. Terms. 

(i Sleiosis (maid'u'sis). Also 7 miosis. [Gr. 
fieiaxris lessening, f. fitiovyj to lessen, f. fieiwy less.] 

1. Ebet. f a. A figure of speech by which the im- 
pression is intentionally conveyed that a thing is 
less in size, importance, etc., than it really is. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary lu (1625) 84 il/eiosis, a manner 
of dUabling, as when we say, Alas Sir, it is not in my power 
to doe it. 1589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesie lU. xviti]. (Arb.) 
19s If you diminish and abbase a thing by way of spigbt.., 
Such speach is by the figure Meiosts or the disabler spoken 
ofhereafier. a X716 South .SV?*/;;. (1717) IV. _32_Tlieir whole 
Discourse being one continued Meiosis to diminish, lessen, 
and debase the great Things of the Gospel, 
b. Litotes. 

1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof St. ii. vil 73 Some condemne 
Rhetorick as the mother of lies, speaking more then the 
truth in Hyperboles, lesse in her Miosis. 2655 — Ch. Hist. 
viii.iii. § 32 The foresaid Author.. termeth Him..Pedantick 
enough, that is too much, to such as understand his Miosis. 
<21716 South Serm. (1727) IV. x. 434 The Words are a 
Meiosis^ and import much inore^ than they express. 1903 
speaker 16 May 159/1 Self-.x-isertlveness, Mr. Sheppard ob- 
serves wiih a pleasing meiosis, is not required. 

2 . Path. The stage, of a disease in which the 
symptoms begin to abate. 

2857 Duxglison Med. Lex. 577. 2890 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Meiostemonous (lusii^jstrmiynas), a. Bot. 
Also mio-. [irreg. f. Gr. less + art^/zov-, 

arrjfiojv stamen + -00s.] Having fewer stamens 
than petals. 

2832 Lindley Inirod. Bot. ^oq ^leiostemonous would be 
said of a plant the stamens of which are fewer in nupber 
than the petals. 2849 Balfour Man. Bot. § 392 Mioste- 
monous. 

SiTeiotaxy (mai'^tceksi). Bot. Also mio-. 
[irreg. f. Gr. /zefzu*' less + rd^xy arrangement. Cf. 
prec. and ^Ieiophyllv.] The suppression of an 
entire whorl of floral organs. 


1^9 Masters Vtgei. Terai. 403 Melotaxy of the calyx. . . 
This term is here cmpIo}’ed to denote those illustrations in 
which entire whorls are suppressed. 1879 in Stormonth 
Man, Set. Terms. 

3 Seiotlieriu (mai'oJjajm). Bot. [irreg. f. Gr. 
/2«a»v less T Qipyiri heat, Oepfios hot.] A plant of 
a temperate habitat. (Cf. Megatberit, Megisto- 
THERsr.) Also atirib. 

* 37 S J* G. Baker Bot. Geog. 48 Meiotherm, characteristic 
of the cool-temperate zone, and therefore quite hardy in the 
open air in England. Ibid, 95 Meiotherm types. 1884 
Trans, Victoria Inst. 38 Meiotherms — plants inhabiting 
cool temperate zones, 

■ hleir, 3 ileir(e, obs. ff. Mere, Mayor. 
Meir-maid, -swyne, ob. ff. Mebmaid, -swine. 
t Bleirre, lueire, O. Her. Obs. [Of obscure 
origin : cf. F. motre^ moire watered silk, also OF. 
meire ‘sorte de vetement* (Godefr.).] (Seequot.; 
Leigh’s figure identifies it with Coonter-potent.) 

256a h^GH Armory igi He beareth Meirre Argent, and 
Azure. Some olde Hereaughtes haue taken this for a dub- 
linge, and yet they wolde call it varry cuppe, 8 c varrey tassa, 
which is asmuche tosaye, as furre of Cuppes, or of goblettes. 

•. . Well let that blazonne goo, and vse this worde Meire, for 
so is it well blazed, and very auncient and is aSpanishe Cote 
moste commonly. 

Meia(e, variant forms of Mease. 
lileiah(e, obs. forms of Mesh. 

Heiss, obs, form of Mea.se v., Mess sb. 

Sdeist (mz ist). nonce-wd. £f, ME/rp/;.: see 
-2ST.] An egoist. 

1737 Common Sense I. 31 1 His Works hereafter will be 
more favourably receiv'd 1. by the Meists and Selfists. 

Meister, var. Master, Mister sb.^t trade. 
iM!eit(e, obs. forms of Meat, Meet, Mete, 
3 !yieitll(miJ>), jA AV*. Forms: 6nieithe, fi-ymeth, 

8 myth, meeth, 9 meethe, meath, 6- meith. 
[app. a. ON. mib a mark, a fishing-bank ‘ indicated 
by prominences or landmarks onshore*(Vigf.); but 
associated wiih L. meta boundary, goal, Mete sb. 

The OE. mte}^ ME. Metme, due measure, moderation, 
seems to be unconnected.] 

1 . A landmark or sea-mark ; a boundary, goal. 
15*3 Douglas YEneis v. iv. 1 With this thai gan towart 

the meithe approche. Ibid. xiv. 16 The donk nycht had 
rone almaisc evm Hir myd cours or methis in the hevin. 
2579 Burgh Rec. Edin.lfZZ'Yi IV. 224 To vesy thair meiihis 
and boundis. <2x63oDALLAS.S'r2V<rr(i697)7ioTheoId Bounds, 
Marches and Meiths of the same {Lands). 2702 Brasd 
Descr. Orkney^ etc. (1703) 145 The House of Mey formerly 
mentioned is a Myth, dign or Mark, much observed by 
Saillers. 28x3 Beattie PoemrUSjiy^S Mark nor meith ye 
wadna ken. ^ 1824 Scott St. Rouan's Hi, They bad been 
ower che neighbour's ground they had leave on up to the 
march, and they werena just to keu meiths when the moor, 
fowl got up, 2^9 J. SfKUQB S/utl. Folk.lorc 330 A given 
straight course, indicated by meiths or marks on the land. ^ 

2 . A measurement. 

1726 Burgh Rec. Stirling 189 There shall be two | 
foot more deepness. .after mettbs taken at the beg stone. 
x8i^ W. Tennant F< i//’V/ry.y/<»'w’rf(i827) 189 As theylook't 
up ilk lofty wa', Takin' their meiths for its downfa’, That 
they may strike and stroy, 

IlSeitll (mi])), V. Sc. Also 6 meth, 7 meath, 9 
mith. f f. prec, Cf. ON. mida to mark the position 
of something,] irans. To bound or mark out, 

C sS7^ Balfour's Practicks {17$4) 438 Landis.. merchit and 
meithit be trew and leill men of the countrey. 1679 in 
Cramond Ann. Banff (1891) I. 158 That the said common 
way be meithed and roerched on the south syde of the Colle- 
hilf. 2899 J. SvRNCE Shetl. Folk-lore 47 A landmark at sea 
for meithing (marking) the Burgascurs. 

Meizin, obs, form of Muezzin. 
DIeizoseisjlial(m5izcsorsmM'),<2.andj^. [irreg, 
f, Gr. /2€i^an/ greater + ff€to’/idy earthquake; see -al 
and Seismic.] a. adj. Pertaining to the points of 
maximum disturbance in an earthquake, b. sb. 

A curve traced through these points. 

1859 Mallet in Admiralty Man. Sci. Enq. (ed, 3) 351 
This may be called the Meizoseismal Circle or Zone. 

ilileizoseismic (moizi^sarsmik), a. [f. as prec. ; 
see -1C.] —prec. adj. 

2877 Rudler in Encycl. Brit. VII. 610 The line indicating 
this maximum is termed the meizoseismic curve. 

Mek( 0 , Mekeu,etc., obs. ff.MEEK, Meek en, etc, 
3yreLel(l, obs. forms of Mickle nrfy. 
IMCekliitariat (me’kitarist), sb. and a. Also 
mechitariat. [f. Mekhitar (see below) + -jst.] 

A. sb. One of a congregation of Armenian 
monks of the Roman Catholic church originally 
founded at Constantinople in 1701 I>y Mekhitar, an 
Armenian, and by him in 1717 finally established 
in the island of San Lazzaro, south of Venice. 

1834 Penny Cycl. II. 364/1 They, .call themselves Mekhi- 
taristes, 1W2-3 Schaff Encycl. Retig. Knowt. II. 1457 
The Mekhitarists form one of the noblest congregations of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

B. adj. Of or belonging to the Mekhitarists. 

2874 Snpemat. Relig. 11 , ii. ix, 184 In the Mechitarist 

library at Venice, x8^ Catholic Diet. (1897) 6x7/1 The 
books . . which are printed in the Mechitansc presses of 
Vienna and Venice arc carried far beyond Persia. 

Hence Mechitairi’sticati a, =prec. 

1825 A Goode {title) A brief Account of the MechiUrlstJ. 
can Society. 

Mekil(e, mekill(e, obs. forms of ^Iickle. 


+ Mekil'WOrt. Sc, Obs. [app. f. tnekil Mickle 
a. + Wort,] The deadly nightshade. 

1536 Bellenden CroiuScot.{x83i) II. 257 The ScottL tuk 
the jus of mekilwortberritSjand mengititin thair wine [etc.]. 
1633 Orkney Witch 7‘n<2/inDalyeU Darker Superstit. Scot. 
(1834) 153 Ane litle pig of oyJe, maid of mekJIbrort. 
t SZekin. Obs. A herb used for salad. 

2706 London S: Wise RetiPdCard. I.93 Sallad Seeds... 
iMekin. 

Iblekle, obs. form of Mickle. 
lttekonieter(mfkf7-mi't3i). Mil. [f. Gr. pijKOs 
length -b -MEi'ER. Cf.MECOMETEB.] An instrument 
for finding the range for infantry fire. 

1894 Times 2 Mar. 6/5 The mekometer, the new English 
infantry range-finder, 1900 Daily News 12 Sept. 6/3 The 
Waikin mekometer. 

Mekul(l, inek:yl(l, obs. forms of Mickle. 

- Mekyn, obs. form of Meeken. 

Mel, obs. f. Meal ; variant of Medle, Mell. 

II SCela (m^da). [Hindi inela Skr. meld as- 
sembly. f. root mil to meet.] A religious fair and 
festival amongst the Hindus. 

x8qo Misc. Tracts in Asiai. Ann. Reg. 245/2 This Mela, 
or fair, is an annual assemblage of Hindus. 1894 igth Cent. 
XXXVI. 284’ The great annual meeting, or mela, at the 
shrine of Janakpur. 1896 N. Davis Three Men ff a God 
157 Poor wretches who at the Mela time stand in the court- 
yard and have the sacred water poured over them. 

+ Slelacomse. Miu.' Obs. [a. mod.F. intla- 
conisCy f. Gr. /teAa-r black + Kovir dust.] =next 
2839 Diet. Arts 336 Oxide of Copper. . Black, or Me- 
laconise; a black earthy looking substance found at Cbessy 
and other places. 

3 )IelaC 0 Xlite (mzlse'kdhsit). Min. [Altered 
from prec, : see -ite.] An earthy black o.xide of 
copper, found also in crystals. See Tenorite. 

1850 Dana Sysf. Min. (1854) II. 528. 2865 Rep. Brit. Assoc., 
Sections 33 Cr^'stals of oxide of copper (melaconite). 

Melacotone, obs. form of Meloco i on. 
lUtelada (mel^*da). [a. Sp. melada, f, melar 
to boil sugar a second time, f. miel honey, Cf. Sp. 
melaza Molasses.] (See quot.) 

1875 U.S. Statutes XVIII, in. 340 Melada shall be,, 
defined as an article made in the process of su|;ar-making, 
being the cane-juice boiled down to the sugar point and con- 
taining all the sugar and molasses resulting from the boiling 
process and without any process of purging or clarification. 


Melrena (m/li''na). Bath. [a. mod.L, inelma^ 
a. Ur. fAhaira, fem. of pikas black.] In early use, 
the name of a disease (now no longer recognized), 
characterized by the evacuation from the bowels 
and vomiting iiom the stomach of dark bloody 
matter. Now used to designate these symptoms 
occurring in any disease. 

1800 Culled s Nosol. 226 Melasna. 1887 Abernethv Surg. 
Wks. 1 . 34 There is great reason for ascribing the discharge^ 
in the diseases called melsnu to a vitiated secretion from 
the surface of the alimentary canal. 1834 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) I. 339 note, We mean therefore by melana, the 
occurrence, as a symptom, in any disease, of very^ dark- 
coloured, grumous, pitchy, often highly fetid evacuation by 
stool, .orwe u«:e che word as the name cf a disease, in which 
such evacuations . . constitute the characteristic^ symptom. 
1905 H. D. Rolleston Dis. Liver 27a Melxna in cirrhosis 
may depend on hEcmorrhages from the mucosa of the 
intestines. 

b. cancr. (See quot. 1858.) 

1858 Copland Diet. Praet. Med. II. 827 Melxna.., dis- 
charges from the bowels, or from the stomach, or both by 
stool and by the mouth, of a black, ^or nearly black matter, 
consequent upon visceral or constitutional disease. 1897 
Allbtiti's Syst. Med. III. 530 In other cases the blood.. is 
passed out per rectum as melmna. 

Melaiuotype, erron. form of Melanotype. 

II Melaleuca (melM*a5*ka). Bot. [mod.L. (Lin- 
nteus), f. Gr, pikas black -f Aet/xds white.] A 
genus of plants ; a plant of this genus. 

1822 Med. Botany II. 129 Cajeput Tree, or Aromatic Me- 
laleuca. 1825 Greenhouse Comp. I. 231 Protcas, acacias, 
melaleucas, and a few other Cape and Botany Bay plants. 

II 3SIelal^a(melx-ld5ia). Path. [mod.L, f.Gr. 
pkkos limb + 0X70* pain.] Pain in the limbs. 

1890 in Syd. Soc. Lex. i8g8 AllbutCs Syst, Med. V. 222 
Beau grouped these [cases] together under the name ‘ me- 
lalaia . 

Hffelam (me'Icem). Chem. [Named in 1S34 by 
Liebig {Ann. d. Pharmeuie X. 12) ; he declines to 
give an etymology, preferring that the word should 
be regarded as an arbitrary coinage ; for the ending 
^ani cf. next.] A buff-coloured, insoluble amor- 
phous substance obtained by the distillation of 
sulphocyanide of ammonium. 

1835 Rec. Gen. Set. 1 . 185. 1838 T. Thomson Chetn. Org. 
Bodies 772. 2889 Muir & Morlev Watts Diet. Chem. li. 
323 Melam, CftHgNii.— Crude melam is obtained by the 
action of heat on ammonium thiocyanide. 

. iUelazniue imeflamam). Chem. Also -m. 
[Named by Liebig in 1834; f. Mel(am) + Amiee.] 

A crystalline substance obtained by boiling melam 
with potassic hydrate, or by heating cyanaraide to 

aJm. (ed. 5) 577 ircfami"' Fow.ves Cktm. <63 Jleb. 


TSielajnpoa. OM AlsoSmatompode.-podi, 
I in Lalin fofm melompodiiun. [ad. L. nulamfo- 


MELAMPYBIN, 
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MELANCHOLIST. 


dium, -ion^ a. Gr. ^€\an-n 6 liov black hellebore, 
f, ^liKaV'f /ieXa? black + ttoo-, wour foot.] Black 
Hellebore, HeiUboms officinalis, 

1579 Spenser SheJ>h, Cal. July 85 Here grows Helatnpode 
‘every where. x59» R. D. Hy^ncrotamackia 32 lleleborous 
isle] Niger or Alelampodi. 1643 Parables reJleUins on 
Times 12 Briony, Wormwood, wolfebane, Rue, and ^Me- 
iampod (the emblems of Sedition, Malice, Fcare, Ambition 
and lealousie). 1656 Blount Glosso^r.^ Melampod {vie- 
laJ7tpodiuvt\ the hearb called Hellebore. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) IV, 284 The melampodium or black 
hellebore was at one time a favourite cathartic in dropsies. 

am pyin-n (melcempai^'rin). Chein. [f. 
mod.L. Melampyriim (a. Gr. n€S.afnrvpov ^ cow- 
wheat’, f. black + Twpos wheat), the name of 

a genus of plants in which the substance is found.] 
=s Ddlcite. Also Melampy’rite. 

1844 Hoblyn Diet. Med., Melampyrin, a substance ob- 
tained from the Melatupyruvt nevtorosuvt. 1865 Watts 
tr. Gmelhis Handbk. Chetn. XV. 389 Melampyrin. Ibid., 
Alclampyrite. 

+ Melana'ma. Path. Obs. [mod. L., a. Gr. 

alpa black blood : see next.] A condition 
of suffocation in which the blood throughout the 
body assumes a dark or black colour. 

1788 Goodwyn Convex. Li/e ivith Respiration 95 This 
disease, .might with more propriety be named Alelanmma. 
1822 Good Study Med, III. 551. *890 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

Slelanssmia (melaiu-mia). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. ptXav-, pikas black + ar/ia blood. Cf. G. 
mclan ’amie (Frerichs in Giinsb. Ztschr. 1855).] A 
morbid condition, associated with severe forms of 
malarial fever, in which the blood contains granules 
and flakes of black or brown pigment. 

x8^ H. Syd. Soc. Year Bk. Med. 254 Cases of Morbus 
Addisonii, Melanaemia [etc.]. 1898 P. Manson Trap, Dis.x. 
2 Those absolutely characteristic features of malarial disease 
— melansmia and malarial pigmentation of viscera. 

lUCelansemic (melanPmik), a. Path. [f. prec. + 
-10,] Relating to or affected with melaiitemia. 

1878 Ir. H. von Ziemsseds Cycl. Med. VIII. 558 At the 
next febrile attack . . the patient becomes again. . melanaemlc. 
1899 Cagney tr. JakscRs Clin, Diagn. i. (ed. _4) 40 Melan- 
smic Blood.. from a Case of Alalarlal Cachexia. ' 
t Melanagogue. Med. Obs. Also erron. 8 
melano*. [a. F. mllanago^ue, f, Gr. pekav-^pkkas 
black + dyojydj leading, drawing.] A medicine 
supposed to expel * black bile *. Hence t Melan- 
ago’gal a.f having the property of expelling * black 
bile’. 

[1657 Phys, Die/., MeliXnosogon, purgers of melancholy.] 
1657 'I'oMLiMsoN Renous Dtsp. 115 Other [pdls are called] 
Melanagogall which purge and move Alelancliolicall succe. 
1683 Salmon Doron Med. i. iii. 34 Sena, .is one of the best 
MeTanagogue.s in Nature. 1737 Bracken Farriery Ivtpr. 
(Z757) 11. 350 Melanagogues, which are supposed to draw or 
carry off the black Matter. 

Melanasphalt (melSnae-sfelt;, Miti. [f. Gr. 
lifSav; fii\as black + aa^aKr-os : see AsI’HALT.] 
= Aldebtite. 

185* Whtherill _m Trans. Anier. Philos, Soc, (1853) X. 
353 On a New Variety of Asphalt : (Melan-asphalt). 

Melanate (me’lanet). Chem. [f. Melan-ic + 
-ATE.J A salt of nielanic acid {Cassell's Uncycl. 
Diet. 1885). 

MelauclllorCe (me'lanklo»r). Min. [Named 
1839 by I'uchs {Melanchlo!-'), f. Gr. pe\av-, ^e\as 
black + green.] A blackish-green hydrous 

phosphate of iron. 

1834 Dana h/in, (ed. 4) II. 428 Melancblor. 1883 
Watts Diet. Chem. III. 866 hlclanchlor. 

1 - SEelaucholeric, a. Obs. rare-', [f. Gr. 

yiKas black h- xo\(pa Cuoler -e -ic.j = 
Melanchouo a. 

1630 Venner Tobacco in Bathes o.f Bathe 415 Tobacco 
any way, or any time used, is most pernicious unto dry 
melan-cholcrick bodies. 

i[ Melancholia (melankrTu-lia). Pi. -ifB. Noso- 
logy, [late Latin: see M el.\ncuoI 4Y.] ‘Afunctional 
mental disease, characterised by gloomy thought- 
fulness, ill-groundcd feats, and general depression 
of mind’ .S*(3c. Atfar. 1890); a species or a case 
of this discAise. 

1693 tr. Blancards Phys. Did. (ed. 2). 1814 Syd. S.mith 
Wks. (1859) I. 233/2 The number of recoveries, in cases of 
vtetancholia,ho>s been very unusual. x886 Hall & Jastrow 
in Mind Jan 60 In certain melancholia: and other menLal 
disorders.^ i8m Alibntt's Syst. Med. Vlll. 373 Grayness 
[of the hair] olten Incrcfiscs rapidly in melancholia.' 

lUelanclloliac (melankdu-litek), a. .nnd sb. [f. 
Mee.i.\choli.t + -.VC, alter maniac !\ a. adj. Af- 
fected with melancholia, b. sb. One suffering from 
melancholia. 

x853 Reads Hard Cash III. 100 In short, she gave them 
the impression that Alfred ^vas a moping inelanclioHac. Ibid, 
j 33 A lunatic of the unliappiest class, the inclancholiac. 1^7 
A. ^ Ukqukart in Diet. Hat. Biog. LI I. 3:»/2 Scp.iraling 
the insane into groups of maniac-s, mel.ancholiacs, and so on. 
+ MelauchO'li&U, a, and sb. Obs. Also 4 mo- 
len-, raalancolieu, molanconion. [f. Melan- 
.cuoLY + .-AN.] a. adj. Having the atrabilious 
temperament; also, addicted to ‘melancholy’ or 
causeless anger, b. sb. One suffering from melan- 
cholia. Also, one of an atrabilious temperament 


. X340 Ay 'cnb. 157 pe dyeuel..asaylch.,lxine sanguinlen mid 
ioliuete and mid luxurie..)>ane melanconien mid enuie and 
mid zor^ti. 1390 Gower Conf. 1, 287 He which Malencolicn 
Of pacience hath no lien, Wherof his wrathihe Jie maj re- 
stretgne. 1632 tr. Bruefs Praxis Med. 102 Melancholians 
fcare much and arc sad.* x68xColvil IPhigs Suppiic. (1751) 
1 19 Sanguinians did only laflT, Cholerick Melancholians chaff. 
‘ai 6 gs J. Scott /Ki*j.(i7x8) ll. 125 You may observe, in the 
Modern Stories of our Religious Melancholians, that they 
commonly pass out of one Passion into another, 
i* Melaucho'liant, a, Obs. In 4 malanco- 
lient, -lyent. [a. OF. melancoliant, pr. pple. of 
vielancolier to affect with or suffer from melancholy, 
f. melancolie sb.] Of blood ; Affected with * me- 
lancholy*; atrabilious. 

CZ400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 84 Or ellis h® splene is to 
feble to purge Jie malancoHent [Add. MS. malancolyent] 
blood. * • 

Melancliolic (inelankf>*lik), a. and sb. Forms; 
4-5 malencolik, -colyk, malancolike, melan- 
colyk, -colik, 6 -ic, -yk(e, -cbolyke, -chollike, 

6- ^ •cholik(e, -icke, -ique, 7 -chollique, 

7- melancholic, [ad. late L. melancholicus, 

a. Gr. iickav^ black + bile : 

see Melancholy and -ic. Cf. F. inPancoligne 
(from 14th c.), Vr. melancolie, Sp. vulaucolico, Pg. 
melancolico. It. mdancolico, malinconico ; also G. 
inelancholisch.‘\ 

A. adj. 

•fl. Pertaining to or containing * melancholy * or 
‘ black bile * ; atrabilious. Of food, atmospheric 
or planetary influences, etc. t Tending to produce 
‘ melancholy ’ or atrabilious disorder. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Kntls T.stj Manye Engcndred of Immour 
malencolik. 1398 TREVisAi?arM./>tf/'./C.vii.lxiv, (1495)281 
Somtyme lepra comylh of cuyll dyete as Melancolyk meete 
to colde and drye. CX532 Du Wes Introd. Pr. in Palsgr. 
107T All suche byrdes ben of nature melancolyke. 1549 
Contpl. Scot. vi. 61 The..norihin vynd..is cald and dry, of 
ane melancollc natur. exsso Lloyd ’JVeas. HealtkYoSn}, 
Much melancholyke bloud conteynyd in the lyuer. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 377 All diseases springing of melancholique, 
adust, and salt humours. 1631 Widdowes Nat. Philos. 10 
Hee is a Planet masculine, of cold and dry nature, therefore 
melancholicke. 

2 . Of persons, their attributes, action?, etc. 

t a. Having the atrabiliar temperament or con- 
stitution ipbs.'). b. Constitutionally liable to (for- 
merly also, t affected with) melancholy or depres- 
sion of spirits ; gloomy, depressed, melancholy, 

\ Melancholic geniUmatt'. see Mklanxholy a. 6 (quoU 
1629), 

lai^oo Lyoc. Isobus 61 (Zupitza) By whychc he [the cock] 
liahe.. corage and nardynes, And of hys berdc melancolyk 
felnes. CX430— il//«.P^eNM(PcrcySoc.)i97 Malencolik of 
his complexioun. X47X Caxton Recityell (ed. Sommer) J05 
He..bccam all melancolik with out takyng loye ne plaisir 
in ony thyng that be sawe. 1570-6 Lambardb Peravtb. 
Kent (1826) 12$ King Canutus.. departed all wroth and 
melancholike into Denmark. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 
VL § 386 No man had more melancholic apprehen.'>ions of 
the issue of the war. 1^3 Congreve Old Bach. in. x, 1 am 
melancholic when thou art absent. 2708 Gay JFine 60 In 
melancholic mood Joyless be wastes in sighs the lazy hours. 
17x7 Prior I. 210 Just as the melancholic eye Sees 

fleets and armies in the sky. 1876 Bancroft HisC. U. S. 
I. X. 362 ‘ Religion said the melancholic Norton, * admits 
of no eccentric motions'. 1900 Morlev Crovt-ivell i. 25 
Oliver was of the melancholic temperament. 

trans/. x6i2 Webster IVhite Devil F4, And like your 
melancholike hare Feed after midnight. 

absol, XS94 Carew Hitarie's Exani. Wits (1616) 148. He 
. .was not veric prompt of speech, which Aristotle affirmeth 
to be a propertie of the melancholicke by adustation. 

1 3. Resulling from, or of the nature of, ‘ melan- 
choly ’ or atrabilious disorder. Obs. 

1652-62 Heylin Cosinogr. iii. (i68a\ 1S8 He contracted 
some melanchotick distempers. 1683 Salmon Doron Med. 

1. ix.'6i In melancholick Tumors. 

*)• 4 , Causing melancholy or depression of spirits ; 
saddening. Obs. 

x6ia Webster IV/ilte Devil H 4, The blacke, and mel^- 
cholicke Eugh-tree. 1615 G. Sandvs Trav. 83 Keeping 
time with the melancholicke inusicke. 1693 DRYDENZrA 
30 Aug., Pr. Wks. 1800 1. II. 28, I was tempted to it, by the 
nielancholique prospect I had of it. 2723 Mather Vind. 
Bible 360 No public ^sorrow should be expre.ssed on so 
melancholick an occasion. 18x2 G. Chalmers Dom. Econ. 
Gt. Brit. X39 Such is the melancholic picture. 

'h 6. Expressive of melancholy or sadness. Obs. 
1671 kULTQS Samson Introd., In Physic, things of melan- 
cholic hue and quality are us’d against melancholy. 2757 
]tlRS. Griffith Lett. Heuty /jr Prances {1767) 11 . 295, 1 wrote 
a long, and of course, a melancholic letter to you. 

6. In mod. use ; Pertaining to, or affecled with, 
melancholia. 

1866 W. H. O. Sankev Lect. Mental DU. ill. 74 The case, 
commencing by a melancholic .'.iage,..the melancholic and 
mantac.al symptoms blend in diflerent cases. 

B. sb. 

1 . a. One who is affected with mental depres- 
sion or sadness (obs^. b. One suffering from 
melancholia ; ^ Melancholiac sb.j 

■ 2586 Bright xxxix. 356 With such like orna- 
ment of iewell as agreetb with the babilitie and calling of 
the melancholicke. 1645 Rutherford Tryat A Tri. Faith 
[1845) 394 The Soul., is put to silence before God,andsittet!i 
alone, as melancholics do. 2682 Glanvill Sadducismns 
(1682) I)ed., The discontented Paradox of a melancboUck, 
text, and of mean oandiiion. 1755 AfoJi No. 29. 3 Two 


■famous .sects of philosophers, which, .still continue to divide 
the world into melancholics, and men of pleasure. 1870 
jMaudsley Body 4- Mind 95 Sliould he do injury to lumself 
or others, as hypochondriacal melancholics sometimes da 
Alibntt's Sy si. J/t-if. VlII; 371 One melancholic swam 
across a canal to throw himself under a train. 

t 2 . Used by Clarendon for; Depression of 
spirits, melancholy. Obs. 

1647 CLARENDON'//zr 4 Rth. I. § 62 He continued in this 
melancholic and discomposure of mind many days, a 1674 
— Life u. (175^1 69 My Condition will very well justify 
the Melancholick that, I confess to you, possesses me. 
Hence tMelanoholicaliz., melancholy; Melaa- 
cbo'lically adv., in a melancholy manner. 

1657 Tomlinson RenotPs Disb. 115 Which purge and 
move melancholicall succe. 2882 B. Nicholson in N, Shahs. 
Soc. Trans. 349 He.. became melanchoHcaly mad imme- 
diately on the shock of these revelations. 18^ Harper's 
Mag. Apr. 767/2 Its walls of rammed clay fr.ttering away 
melancbolicaliy in the .sun. 

t llllelailcllO'licly, adv. Obs. [f. Melan- 
cholic a. + -LY 2.] In a melancholy manner. 

2607 Walkincton opt. Glasse xii. 130 An aliment vnto 
the parts which are melanchoUkly qualifled, as the bones, 
grisles, sinewes, &c, 2631 R. Bolton Com/.AJpl. Consc. 
(16^) 202 Men are melanchoHkely grieved. 

II Melancho'lico.^ Obs. [it. melancollco •. see 
Melancholic.] , A hypochondriac. 

^ 1676 Doctrine u?" Devils 156 Or of the Monstrous Credu- 
lity, some besotted Melancbolicoes may be Inveigled into. 

Melancliolily (.medank^^lih), adv, [f. Melan- 
choly a. + -LY^.J In a melancholy manner, 

1536 Cromwell in Mcrriman Life 4- Lett. (1902) 11. 23 
AppUeng the same if not colerikly I must nedes thinkc 
melancoulily, to your purpose. 2647 Cowley Mistress, 
Maidenhead, No wonder 'ti.s..thou shouldut be Such tedious 
..Company, Who liv'st so Melancholily. 1846 Thackeray 
Laman Blanchard^Vs. 1900 XII 1. 470 Laman Blanchard, 
who passed away so melancholily last year. 1891 Harpeds 
hiag. Aug. 43^/r Others big and wavering float melancholily. 

t ]VIe*lanclioliiiess. Obs. [f. Melancholy 
a. -*• -NESS.] The condition of being melancholy. 

1528 Paynel Salerne's Regim. B, In this doctrine be com- 
prehended meiancolynes ana heutne.s. a 2697 .Aubrey AiVrr, 
Hobbes (1898) I. 329 When he was a boy he was playsome 
enough^ but withall be bad even then a contemplative me- 
lancholinc.sse. 27x5 M. Davies Athen. Bnt. I. PreC 4 A 
Vent to Melancholiness. 

Melancbolious (melankDu-liss),^. Nownrr^, 
Forms : 4-5 malan-, malencolious,-ius,malen-, 
ni6lancolyous(e, (5 malencolyows, malecoU- 
owus), 5-6 malincolyous, 6 malacolious, melan- 
colyouse, -colius, melencolous, 7 raelan- 
choliows, 4-7 melancolious, d-melancbolious. 
[a. OF. melancolkits, f. melancolu Melancholy : 
see -ous,] 

1 . Constitutionally inclined to melancholy; f atra- 
bilious in constitution {obs.) ; affected with melan- 
choly, gloomy. Also, of sounds, etc. : Expressive 
or suggestive of melancholy. 

CZ380 Wyclif tVks. (1880) 315 Whanne h^i ben out of 
reson as wroh & malencollous. CX384 Chaucer H. Fame t. 
30 Somme man is to curiouse In studye, or melancolyouse. 
1433 Lydo. St. Edmund 465 in Horstm. A Itengl. Leg. N. F, 
(1884) 405 Malencolius of face, look and cheer. 1472 Caxton 
Recnyell (ed. Sommer) 24 Sorowfull syghes and luelancoly- 
ous fantasies. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss, L cccxlvi. 547 This 
pope, .was a fumi.<;she man and malincolyous. 1568 Grafton 
ChroTt. II. 8x6 Whether it were by the inspiracion of the 
holy gho.st, or by Melencolous disposition, I had diuers and 
sundne imaginations howe [etc.]. 26x0 Barrouch Meth, 
Physick I. xxviti. (X639) 45 They that be melancholious have 
strange imaginations. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow 
Soc.) 368 The King wa.s saa and melancolious, 2783 Burns 
Poor Maine's Elegy 8 Come, join the melancholious croon 
O’ Robin’s reed! 2848 Thackeray Van. Fair xi, The 
Rector. . added, inamelancholioustone[etc.]. 1897CROCKETT 
Lads' Love iii. 31 The sufferer. .from whom.. most melan- 
cholious sound.s. .continually proceeded. 
f 2 . Tending to cause, or of the nature of, * me- 
lancholy ’ or atrabilious disorder. Obs. 

c 2400 Lanfrands Cirtirg. 171 poruj oon pore he 
drawit> malancolious blood of he lyuere. Ibid. 273 Varicosa 
schal be curid..wih purgaciouns of malanchulious blood. 
1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 76 The lane [star or 
planet] is sangwyne, the totbir is malancolius. 2562 Bul- 
LEYN Bulwark, Bk, Simples 7^\i, It bredeth choler adust, 
and melancholious diseases. 

Hence melanolio'liotisiiess. 
i6zo Barrouch Meth. Physick 1. xxviii. (1639) 45 *n'crc be 
.three diversities of melancholiousnes,according to the three 
kinds of causes. 

F ll£elaiicliolis]i| a. Obs. [f. Melancholy + 
-ISH.] a. - Mel.\ncholic a. i. b. Inclined to 
be melancholy or depressed. 

1562 Turner Herbal ii, 54 b, Mynt. .Icucth still it that is 
grossc and mclanchoUvhe. 1775 S. J. Pratt Ai/rrn/ Opin. 
.xcv. (1783) III. 198 Miss is a little inelanchoHsh. 
lUCelancIxoIist (medank/flist). Now rare or 
Obs. [f. Melancholy + -iijT,] f One of a * melan- 
cholic ’ constitution (obs.) ; one affected with 
melancholia ; in the 17th c. often applied contemp- 
tuously to religious enthusiasts. 

*599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner L tv b, Doth heipe 
mclanchollisLs onely, by moistning their dry constitution. 
2676 Glanvill Ess. vi. 29 The proud and fanta-stick Pre- 
tences of many of the conceited .Mclancholisis in this Age, 
*749 I.AVINCTON Enthns. Meth. /^Papists 1. (1754) a Mon- 
tanus..drcwaficr him several religious .Mclancholists. 1806 
Med. jfrnl. XV. 212 Dr. G... visited the male idcou and 
mclancholists. 1858 Burton in Blackw. .Mag. kXXXIII. 
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MELANCHOLIZE. 

276 Our gallant captain, a notable- mclanchollst, sat up till 
dawn. 

SXelaucllolize (me’lanktJlDiJz), V, Now rare 

or [f. Melancholy + -IZE.] 

1. intr, and rejl, lo be or become melancholy. 

1597 A. 51. tr. GuiUeiucaii's Fr, Chirnr^. 52/2 They doe 

so nwlanchoUze themselves therin, that they doe wlioly 
neglect themselves. i6ax Burton AnaU Mcl, i. ii. 111. vi. 
13+ They dare not come abroad all their Hues after, but me- 
lancholize in corners. 1794 Coleridge Lel.z'z July in 
Lit. <i 8.(7) II. 339 From Oxford. .have I journeyed, now 
philosophizing with hacks, now melancholizing by myself. 
i8ot Lamb Asr., Cur. Fra^ii. [imitating Burton] ii. in ya/i/i 
IVooiivily etc. (1802) 119 Mehancholising in woods where 
waters are. 1863 K. H. DigdY CJiapsi St. John (ed. 2) 
395 Others were melancholizing in woods, and sighing in 
gardens. 

2. (rans. I'o make melancholy. 

: 2642. H. More Song o/Sonl i. in. xl, Like faithlesse wife 
that . . Doth inly deep the spright melancholize Of her 
aggrieved husband. 166S — Dh. Dial. 11. xlv. (1713) 129 
There’s nothing does more coniristate and melancholize 
my Spirit than any reflexions upon such Objects. 

Hence MeTancholbzed/^/: a., rendered melan- 
choly ; Me'lanclioliizing vbl. sb. 

1621 Burton Annt. Afel. Democr. to Rdr. 7 They get their 
knowledge by bookes, I mine by inelanchohsing. 1642 H. 
'SAaviV: Song 0/ Soul Nor can ever that thick cloud. . 

of melancfiolized old age.. dark the remembrance of your 
pristine Lustre; 1678 Cudworth IntclL Syst. Contents i. 
Vj Our own Imaginations [are] taken for sensations and 
*Tealities in sleep, and by melancholized persons when awake. 

lUlelaUClloly (medankpU), sb. Forms : 4 
malyncoly, 4-5 malycoly, malencoli(e, -colye, 
malicoJi,4-63iialancoly, -encoly, inelancoly(e, 
-lie, 5 mali(n)coly, -yncolie, malencholye, 
malancoli(e, -lye, melancbolye, 5-6 mallau- 
coly, 5-7 melancholie, 6 melacholy, melaa- 
choli, Sc, -kolie, 6-7 melancholly, -olye, 6- 
melancholy. [a, OF. vtelancolie^ inelencolU^ ma~ 
hmollie^ etc. (mod. F. mdlancolie)^ ad. L. melan^ 
choliay a, Gr. /zeAa7XoA<a lit. * condition of having 
black bile', f. /tt'Aaj black 

Pr. melancolia^ Sp, melaucoHay It. melancolia^ 
'malinconia ; also G, melancholie^ Du. melankolUy 
Da., Sw. me/ankoll.J 

Down to the 17th c. the poetical examples commonly indi- 
cate stress on the second or fourth syllable. 

. f 1 , The condition of having too much ‘black 
•bile * (see b) ; the disease supposed to result from 
this condition; in early references its prominent 
symptoms are sullenness and propensity to causeless 
•and violent anger, and in later references mental 
gloom and sadness. From the 17th c. onwards 
'the word was used without its aitiological implica- 
.lion as the name of the mental disease now called 
•in technical language Melancholia, Obs. 

Quot. i8(56 is an exceptionally late instance of the sense : 
cf. quot. 1859 in 3. 

X303 R. Brunne Handl, Synne 3710 pe man wrap^yp hym 
lyghily, For lytyl as yii malyncoly, pat synne neys ryght 
gref pat sone ys wro^, and lyghtly ief. c X374 Chaucer 
Troylus \. 360 Thy sweucnes ek and [alj swich fantasye 
Dryf out, and lat hem faren to myscbaunce ; For pey pro* 
ceuen of pi malencolye. 1471 Caxton Recuyell (ed. Sommer) 
21 .^fter many right sorowful syghes cngcndrid in p® roole 
-of malencolie. 1578 Lyte Dodoens i. Ivii. 84 The dissease 
called cholcr or melancholy. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 99 That 
windy malancholy arising from the shorter ribs, which so 
saddeth the mind of the diseased. 1677 J. Webster (/rV/r) 
The Displaying of supposed Witchcraft, wherein is affirmed 
Ahat there are many sorts of Deceivers and Impostors, and 
Divers persons under a passive Delusion of Melancholyand 
Fancy. But that [etc.]. 172a Quincv Lex. P/tys.-Med., 
Melancholy [L] supposed to proceed from a Redundance of 
•black Bile ; but it is belter known to arise from too heavy 
and too viscid a Blood. xB66 W. H. O. Sankev Lect. talent. 
Dis. iL 33 There are cases of melancholy which arc accom- 
•panied by great restlessness. 

fb. concr. The 'black bile’ itself: oneofthefour 
cliief fluids or ‘ cardinal humours’ of the .ancient 
and mediceval physiologists, Obs. 

X398 Trkvisa Barth. Do P. R. iv. xL (x49S) 9S Malencoly 
is bred of trowbled drast of blode and liath his name of 
melon that is blak and calor that is humour, so is sayd as 
it were a blak humour, for the colour therof lypyth toward 
blackenes. c 1400 Lau/rands Cirurg. 202 per Is engendrid 
-anoper subsiaunce pat is sumwhat stynkyng & is clepid 
malancoli. 1533 Elyot Cast, tielth (1541) 8 In the bodycf 
Manbefoure princlpall humours: Blouddc; FIcume: Cho- 
ler; Melancoly. 1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 70 A short 
.vessel, whereby the splcne belcheth vp melancolyc into the 
ventricle. x6io Barrough Meih. Physick ni. xxx. (1639I 
149X116 laundeis is nothing else but a shedding cither of 
yellow choler, or of melancholy all over the body. 1653 H. 
•More Antid. Ath. ii. vL (1712) 56 Theie are receptacles in 
the Body of Man and Emunctones to drain them of super- 
^fluous Choler, Melancholy, and the like. 

* 1 2 . Irascibility, ill-temper, anger, sullenness. 

c 1350 lym. Palcme 4362 Meke pe of pi malencoli for 
marring of pi>selue. X37S Barbour xvi. 128 Vith that 

the king come hastely, And in his gret malancoly, . . To schir 
Colyiie sic duAche he gave. CX38<S Chaucer It^ije’s ProL 
252 And if she be riche, of heigh parage, Thanne seistow it 
U a lormentrie To soffren hire pride and hire malencoUe. 
a 1400-30 Alexander 1981 pat I mete pe in my malicoly my 
ineth be to Htiill. 24.. j Kfr. 76 (\Vagner) Tun* 

dale gruched and wex wrothe. . pe man speke to hym curtesly 
And brought hym out of his malycoly. 1525 Lo. Ber.n'ers 
'Froiss. ll.xv.29 The kyngc beyng in his malencoly, assonc 
as he sawe hyni he sayd in great yre, certesse vncle of 
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Lancastre, ye shtiU nat attayne as yet to your entent. 1530 
Palsgr. 244/1 Meiancoly testysnesse, meiencoiU. 1567 m 
Salir. Poems Re/onn. vii. 2^1 For wickit lyfe imprlsont 
w as Ferquhaird, Quha slew him self of proude melancolie. 
persomjied. 2390 Gower Con/. I. 280 Alalcncolie, . which 
in compaignie An hundred limes in an houre Wol as an angri 
beste luure. 02400 Rant. Rose 5Ialencoly, that angry 
sire. 2595 Shaks. Johi in. in. 42 If that surly spirit melan- 
clioly. Had bak’d thy blood, and made it heauy, thicke, 

3 . Sadness and depression of spirits; a condition 
of gloom or dejection, especially when habitual or 
constitutional. 

In the early quots. with mixture of sense 2. In the Eliza, 
bethan period and subsequently, the affectation of ‘ melan- 
choly' was a favourite pose among those who made claim 
to superior refinement ; see, e.g. Jonson Every Man' in his 
Z/x/w/tf;/;* (passim), and quots. under Melancholy <t, 3 ; cf. 
also 3 d below. 

C2374 Chaucer Troylus 1216 Bycause he wolde soone 
dye, Heneeet nedronk, for his malencolye. 24. . Sir Beues 
58a (MS. M) Iosyan..Toke hym vp and kyssud hym swete. 
His ma.lincoly there to abate. 2485 Caxton Chas, Gt. 168 
Whyche also slewe my cosyii the kyng Claryon, for whome 
I am in grete melancolyc. ^1586 Sidney Wrradfa iii. (X59S) 
386 The Hare [gave] her sleights; the Cat, bis melancholy, 
2590 Spenser F. Q. 1. xii. 38 Muslcke did apply Her curious 
skill the warbling notes to play, To drive away the dull 5ietan- 
choly, xs93Shav:s. 2^4r«. Vly'iA. 34 My minde was troubled 
with deepe Melancholly. 2593 Drayton Sheph. Garland 
(Roxb. Club) 63 And, being rouzde out of melancholly, FJye, 
whirle-winde thoughts vmo the heavens.’quoth he. 1693 
Dryoen Cleoutenes r. L 2 This Alelancholly Flatters, but Tin- 
mans you. What is it else, but Penury of Soul ; A Lazie 
Frost, a numne^s of the Mind? 1716 Lady M. W. AIontagu 
Let. to Lady X — i Oct, It gives me too much melancholy to 
see so agreeable a young creature buried alive. 1842 Bor- 
row Bible inSpainxxyxv^ A morbid melancholy seized upon 
the Irishman. 2859 Bucknill Psychol. Shaks. 240 Care 
should be taken.. to distinguish between melancholy and 
melancholia. *899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 372 The 
melancholy associated with general paialysis is commonly 
marked by great exaggeration. 

Personified. i6ot Shaks. Jut. C. v. lii. 67 O hatefull Error 
Alelancholies Childe, 1632 Milton L'AUegro 2 Hence 
loathed Melancholy, Of Cerberus and blackest midnight 
bom. 1750 Gray Elegy Epit., And Melancholy mark’d him 
for her own. xSxg Keats Melancholy in. In the very temple 
of Delight Veiled Melancholy has her sovran shrine. 

•pb. A cause of sadness, an annoyance or vexa- 
tion. Chiefly in plural. Obs, 
iStT] Earl Rivers (Caxton) Diciestfi 1490) F vj,The maistre 
of a grete house hath many melancolyes. ^1644 Milton 
A reop. (Arb.) 57 Which to a diligent writer is the greatest 
melancholy and vexation that can befall. 

c. A state of melancholy. + Also, a melancholy 
fit or mood (often in plural), Obs, 

ct 1586 SinNEY Arctztlia r. (tsgo) 17 b, Two or three 
straunger.^twhorh Inwardc melancholies bautng made weery 
of the worldes eyes, haue come to spende their liues among 
the couutrie people. ^ 1587 Fleming Contu. IloUnshed III. 

Entrlng by Utleand Utle out of his present melan- 
cholies into bis former misfortunes. 1650 Jer. Taylor Holy 
Living \\. § s (1727) 107 If we murmur here, we may at the 
next melancholy be troubled that God did not make us to 
be Angels or Stars. 1774 Burkc Corr. (184.1) 1. 480 In 
spite of :itl my efforts, I fall into a melancholy which is in- 
expressible. 1798 Charlotte Smith Yng. Philos, 1. 64 A 
deep yet soft melancholy succeeded. 

d. Inalightersense; A tender orpensive sadness. 
16x4 Duumm. of Hawth. Manirigaly ^iYhen as she smilcs't 

A sweet melancholie my sences keepes. 1632 Milton Pen- 
serosa 12 Hut hail thou Goddes, sage and holy. Hail divincst 
Melancholy, 1634 — Comus 546, I .. began Wrapt in a 
pleasing fit of melancholy To meditate myrur.al minstrelsie. 
1796 Coleridge Soiui. to Do^vlcs [2nd vers.) 8 Their mild 
and manliest melancholy lent A mingled charm, which oft 
the pang consigned To slumber. 2844 A. B. Welby Poems, 
Melancholy 117 Love’s delicious melancholy. 

•J* e. A short literary composition {usually 
poetical) of a sad or mournful character. Obs. 

1596 Lodge Marg. Ainer, Lib, Another melancholy of his, 
for the strangenesse thereof, deseruelh to be regisired. 
Ibid., Another [sc, poem]..hauing the ri^ht nature of an 
Italian melancholie, 1 bane set down In this place. 

4 . Comb., as melancholy-pnrger\ melancholy-mad, 
’Sick adjs. ; ’{‘melancholy water, a decoction re- 
commended as * good for women if they are faint*. 

x66o Trial Regie. 171 He was melancholly sick. 1676 J. 
Cooke Marrow Chirurg. 812 Of Melancholy Purgers, 
Simple and Compound. X684 Han. Woollf.v Queen-like 
Closet (ed. 5) 13 The Melancholly Water. Take of [etc.]. 
2853 Hjckje tr. Aristophanes (1872) II. 683 He has sent 
away my masicr melancholy-mad. 

]2l£elaxiciioIy (medank^i), a. Forms: 6 ma- 
lancoly, niolincolye, melancholic, 6-7 melan- 
choly, melencholly, 7 melancholly, 6- me- 
lancholy. [From the attrib. use of the sb.] 
d*l. Aflected with or constitutionally liable to the 
disease of melancholy. Also absol. Obs, j 

1536 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 233 b. The coniempla- j 
cyon of suche turneth eyther to super.sticyou.mes. .or to a j 
melancoly folysshnes. 1542 Bourpe Dyctaiysxa, (1870)245 
Melancoly men may take tbeyr pleasure. x6x3 Woodall 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) xqo It is also efleciual to be given 
to melancholy people, which are void of reason. 1698 
M. Henry Meekness if Quietn. Spirit So The quiet- 

ness of spirit will help- .to suppress melancholy vapours. 
1733 Arbuth.not Rules 0/ Diet in Aliments, etc. 260 All 
.Spices are bad for melancholy people. 

f b. Of or affected by the melancholy ' humour*, 
x^ T. Wright Passions i. Ix. 35 A little melancholly 
blood may quickly change the teinpenxture, and^ render it 
[the bearie] more apt for a melancholly Pa'sion. 2610 
Markham Masterp, ii. cxii. 404 It proccedeth from melan. 
choly and filthy bloud. 26^ Stanxey Hist. Philos, iir. 


, Socrates xiv. (init.), As to liis person, he was very unhand* 
{ some, of a melancholy complexion. 1656 Ridcllv Pract. 
1 Physick 306 A crooked melancholy vein under ihe Tongue. 

1667 Phil, Trans. II. 493 ’Tis vulgarly said that this black 
: part of the bloud is Melancholy bloud. 

tc. Producing the disease of melancholy. Obs, 

2650 Baxter Saints' R. 11. vii. § 3 Sauls Melancholy Devil 
would be gone, when David played on the Harp, 
f 2 . Iiascible, angry ; sullen. Obs. 

*575“^ Durham Depos. (Surtees) 290 Sir Richerd is a very' 
earnest malincolye man, and someiymegyven tobeangrye. 
1579 Tomson CalviEs Serm. 'Tim. igx/x When wee come 
to make our prayers to God, wee must not bring thither 
with vs, our melancholy passions and fretting and fuming. 
2604 Chapman Byron's Couspir. ir. 1 (idoSjDab, Duke 
Byron Flowcs with adust and melancholy choller. 
y. Of persons, their actions, auribuies, feelings, 
state, etc. : Depressed in spirits; sad, gloomy, de- 
jected, mournful ; esp. of a constitutionally gloomy 
temjierament. 

1588 Shaks. L, L. L. i. it. 2 Boy, What signe is it when a 
man of great spirit growes mel.Tncholy ? 1592 Lyly Midas 
v.ii. 104 (Bond), Jlelancholy is ihecreast of Courtiers armes, 
and now euerie base companion, beeing in his mubJe fuble«, 
sayes he is melancholy. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 
t. IV, I will be more proud and melancholic, and gentleman- 
like then I haue bcene, I doe ensure you. c 1598 Sir J. 
Davies Epigr. No. 47 See yonder melancholy Gentleman, 
Which hood-wink’tl with his hat, alone doih sit. 2744 Harris 
Three Treat. Wks. (1841) 40 A funeral will much more affect 
the same man if he see. it wjien melancholy, than if he see 
it when cheerful. 2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp, s.v. Mania^ 
Some are dull and stupid, others very sorrowful and melan 
choly. 2774 Burku Sp. Amer. Tax. Sel. Wks. I. 136, I re 
member, Sir, with a mdancholy pleasure, jhe situation [etc.] 
xSzA W. Irving T. Trav. I, 293 There is no more melan 
choly creature in existence than a mounteb.'ink off duty. 
2884 F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer 2. i. 17 If I am sad 
and inclined to melancholy humours. 

absol.^ 1759 Johnson Rasselas xivi, For this reason the 
.superstitious are often melancholy, and the melancholy 
almost always superstitious. 

trans/. [of animals). 2593 Nashe Christ's T. 25 b, TJie 
mellancholy Ow'le, (Deaths ordinary messenger). z6xs Dka\- 
TON Poly-olb. ii, 204 The melancholie Hare. 2787 Best 
Angling (ed. a) 42 He is a solitary, melancholy, and bold 
fish, always being by himself. 

b. Pensive, thoughtful ; sadly meditative. 

1632 Milton Peuseroso 62 Sweet Bird that shunn’st the 
noi.se of folly, Most musicall, most melancholy I 1659 Wood 
Life Feb. (O. H. S.) I. 270 To refresh hut mind with a 
melancholy walke. 1748 'J’homson Cast. Indot. x. xlj A 
certain music, never known before. Here soothed the pensive, 
melancholy mind. 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem, !i. xgo The 
tender images we love to trace Steal from each year a 
melancholy grace. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. i. All Fools' Day, 
We will drink no wise, melancholy, politic port on this day. 

+ 0. in proverbial and other similes. Obs. 

1593 Lyly Midas v. ii. 100 (Bond), 1 am as melancholy 
as a cat. 2596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IF, j. ii. 83-8. 1599 — 

Much Ado II. i. 221, I found him heere as melancholy as 
a Lodge in a Warren, 1606 Wily Beguiled Piol. A 2 b, 
Why, how now, humorous George? What, as melancholy 
ns a mantle tree ? 2607 Dekker Xorthvo. Hoe 1. SVks. 1873 
111. 11 I’me as melancholy now as Fleet-.vtreete In a long 
vacation, a 1732 Gay N»rw Soug 0/ New Sunilies, I, melan* 
cbo)y as a cat Am kept awake to weep. 

4 . Ol visible objects, sounds, places, etc. : Sugges- 
tive of sadness, depressing, dismal. AUo, of sounds, 
words, looks, etc. : lixpressive of sadness, 

^Melancholy hat (? jocular noiice-use, or slang), app. 
applied 10 a mourning hat (but cf. quot. c 1508 in sense 3). 

1592 Shaks. Rom. Jut. iv. v. 86 Melancholy Bells. 
x6oo — A. Y. L. It. vii. xix Vndei* the shade of melancholly 
boughes. 2624 J. CookE Greene's Tn Quogue B x b, Go 
to the next Haberdashers & bid him send me a new 
melancholy hat. 2632 Lithgow Trav. r. 43 Padu.a is the 
most melancholy City of Europe. 1697 Dkyden Yirg. 
Georg. lY. 747 Melancholy Musick fills the Plains. 17x8 
Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Ctess Bristol 10 Apr., 
Eight or ten of them make a melancholy concert with their 
pipes. 2725 Sloane Jamaica II. 307 It loves low melan- 
cholly places. 2728-46 Thomson Spring 6x2 The stock- 
dove bieaihes A melancholy murmur thro’ the whole, zdij 
L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 197 You glide in a canoe-lil^ 
boat.. shut in by melancholy banks. 1835 Lytton Rienzi 
I. i, The thick and melancholy foliage. 1843 Borrow Bible 
in Spain x, With here and there a melancholy village, i860 
Tyndall Clac. 1. xxvii. 198 The fountain made a melan* 
choly gurgle. 1^7 Mary Kingsley W. A/ica 475 Negro 
children. .with, .immense melancholy deer-Jike eyes. 

Comb. 1877 Black Green Past, v, He was a melancholy* 
faced man. 

+ b. In the 17th c. : Favourable to the pensive 
mood. (Cf. 3 b.) Obs. 

2641 Evelyn Diary 8 Oct., So naturally Is it [the Parke] 
furnish’d with whatever may render it agreeable, melan- 
cholyand country-like. 1644 30 Sept., The bouse is 
.moderne, and seemes to be the seaie of some gentleman, 
being in a very pleasant though melancholy place. 

5 . Oi a. fact, event, slate of ihiugs : Saddening, 
lamentable, deplorable. 

17x0 Wodrow Wrm/er/rt (1842) 1-3^ It was one of the 
melancbolyest sights to any that have any sense ot our 
aniicnt Nobility, to see them going tbrou for votes, and 
making partys. 1763 C. Joh.sston A’rzrw Ij; 44 ' ^ 

affected with this melancholy dciaiL sfiA • ■ 

T.rim, Remise Dear, Mdanchoh ■ <o ?' A'l! ‘ 

iess the prey of .torroV. 1807 .IW- 7 "‘ ; Vir/ 

most serious and melancholy effect ensued.. 

eulrisc. Sc!. XXVIII. =gi A mel.-incholy instance of the 
IsteJi^ to which Dr. P. acts upon the prmc.pleof het.dms 

in*^certain book-names of plants, as melan- 
choly Seittleman, a fcm£_of ^rocket, Ues/ens 


tristis-, melancholy (plume) thistle, 
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heterophyllus-, melancholy tree, the Night Jas- 
mine, Nyclanlhis Arbor-iristis. 

i 6 zg P.arkin’Son Parad. Table, The Ivlelancholy \text 
p. 260 Melancholick] Gentleman. 1690 Ray Sytu Stirp. 
Brit. 52 The great English soft or gentle Thistle or Melan- 
choly Thistle. 1760 J. I.EE Iniroti, Boi. App. 319 Me- 
lancholy Thistle, Cnrdmis, Melancholy-tree, Nyctantkes. 
1861 Mjss Pratt Floiver. PI. III. 237 Cnicus heterophyllus 
(Melancholy Plume Thistle*. 

Hence MelancUolyish a. nonce-wd. 

1837 Lytton in Fonbltvigucs Li/c <5- Lab. (1874) 53, I had 
a melancholyish letter from Lady Plessington. 

t Melancholy, Obs. IpA.Olt.inelamoliery 
f. tnelamolie MiiLANCflOLY sb.] trans. To make 
melancholy. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) ir. 290 b/2 The 
pleasure of god is that ; of whiche thou melancolyest thy 
selfe to be soo doon. 154X R. Copland Gttydon's Quest. 
Chirurg. Q iij b, It brenneth the blode & melancolyeth it. 
1567 Paynel tr, Herberay^s Treas. Amadis of Gaule 78 
Ye melancholy your selfe.. for the maria ge that I have 
found out for you. a 1657 R. Lovedav Lett. (1663) 165, 

I am extremely melancholy’d at your dilated resolutions of 
seeing London. 

Melanchthoniau (melaqk})<7u'nian),tz. and sb. 
[f. name of Phiiipp Melanchthon (Gr. transl. of 
Schwarzerd ‘black earth'), a German reformer 
(1497-1560) 4 - -IAN.] a. adj. Of or pertaining to 
Alelanchthon or his opinions, b. sb. A follower 
of Melanchthon. 

1755 Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 137 The Melanctonian doctrine 
of p.edestinatloru 1765 Maclaine tr. hlosheims Bed. 
Hist. 11. i. § II (1833) 4S0/1 There arose., three philosophical 
sects, the Melaiictbonian, the .‘\ristotelian, and the Scho- 
lastic. 1863 W. C, Dowding Ltje Sf Corr. Calixtus ill 20 
We have described him as a ^lelanchthonian both in taste 
and principle. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig.Knenul. I. 474 

I I [the Anglican Church] is yet ^lelancthonian in itsassertion 
of the visibility of the Church. 

(me'lankaim). Min. [G. 
lanchynt i^Haiclinger 1851), f. Gr. /ifAuF-, /t^Aas 
black + xv^orinice(seeCHYME).] = Rochlederite. 
i 863 Dana Syst. Min. (ed. s) II. 744. 

Iilelancoli(0, -ien, -(i)ous, obs. forms of 
Melancholy, etc. 

t Melancotmterons, a. Obs. lFor*ma/en- 
counleronst ad. F. tmieuconlretix, f. ma! ill + 
eucoHlret to Encounter : see -ous.] Ill-timed. 

<1 16x0 Sir J Semple mSempill Ballads (1872) 244 The 
never ceassing feide of melancounterous faites Ouer halstnit 
this abortiue birth of Importune regrates. 
Melander,ob3.form of Malander, iiALLENDER, 
Melanellite (melanedait). Min. [Obscurely 
f. Gr. ^€\av^f ftiXas black ; see -ite.] A black 
hydrocarbon forming part of rochlederite. 

x 863 Dana Syst. Min, (ed. 5) 11 . 750 Melanellite... Black 
and gelatinous. 

Melanesian, (melanrj'ian), a. and sb. [f. Me- 
ianesia (see below: f. Gr. /teAa-s black + vijiros 
island) + -an. 

The name, modelled after Polynesia, was intended to mean 
‘ the.regions of islands inhabited by blacks *.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Melanesia (a group 
of islamls in the western Pacific, including Fiji, 
New Caledonia, etc.), its inhabitants, language, 
etc. B. sb. a. A native of Melanesia, b. The 
language of the Melanesians. 

1849 Selwyn in Tucker Mens. (1879) b 302 The Melane- 
sian (Anaijom) aijennia, we, but not you. Ibid., The Me- 
lanesian dialects. 1898 A. Lang Making Rslig. viii. 167 
Cases in which the rod acts like those of the Afelanesianc, 
Africans, and other savages. z^o^Aiheu^um g Apr. 460/3 
Words in this Melanesian language which have cognates in 
Malay and Malagasy. 

II Melange (melan^), sb. Also 7 meslange, 7-9 
melange. [F. melange mixture, f. mder to mix: 
see Meddle v. 

Often written without accent, but (at least in sense 1) 
perh. always regarded a-s a foreign word.] 

1. Ami.xtuie; usually, a congeiies of heterogene- 
ous elements or constituents, a medley. 

1633 J. \{.K\x. i^avadoxes 112 The sweetnesses and killing 
languors of their eyes, the meslange and harmony of their 
colours. 1697 Evelyn Numism. vi. 213 Many exquisitely 
wrought VcNSeU..of that precious Melange, 171X Lady 
Af. W.^Montacu Let. to htrs. Hesvet, A bad peace, people 
1 love in dlsgiace [etc.].. I believe nobody ever had such a 
mflange before. 1729 Swift to Botinabroke 21 Mar, in 
Pope's IVks. (1741) n. 85, I come from looking over the 
Melange above-written, and declare it to be a true copy of 
my present disposition. x8xx Shelley Lei. in Hogg Life I, 
397 A strange melange of maddened stufT, which I wrote by 
the midnight moon last night. 1840 B. E. Hiu. Pinch— 0/ 
Snujf 33 Thepleas.'int melange sold but a few years since as 
‘The Speaker’s is very dilTerent from ‘ Lord Canterbury's 
Mixture’. 1859 Genii. .Mag. June 606 He professes that 
the present Part U ‘ taken from Usher, \Varc [etc.] and 
a very curious melange he has made of it. ^ 1887 A. M. 
Brown Anim. Alkat. 36 The mclance of fcrricyanlde and 
fcirochloride gives feebly the bluish tint, 

2 . a, A dress fabric of cotton chain and woollen 
weft (Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 1S84). b. A 
kind of woollen yarn of mingled colours. Also 
allrib. and Comb. 

x83t Instr. Census Clerks 144^2 Melange Weaver— 
Wcwllcn Cloth Manuf. Daily P%e-.vs 20 Sept. 2/4 An 

active demand continues In twofold yams, in mottles, and 
melanges. Allbutt's Syst, Med.W. Ifbalcs of dry 


wools and hairs were placed in steamers— as is done in the 
melange printing process — and submitted [etc.]. 

Melange (m^lang), v. [a. F. nUlanger, f. me- 
lange ; see prec.] trans. To mix (wool of different 
colours). Hence IlCela*ng-er. 

x88o Times 28 Dec. 8 A dyer or melanger sued to recover 
^85 for melanging wool. 1881 Instr. Census Clerks (1885) 
144/2 Melanger — Woollen Cloth Manuf. 

Melanian (mrl^-nian), and sbC^ Anthropo- 
logy. [ad. F. milanien (Bory de Saint-Vincent). 
f. Gr. y.€\av-t black: see -lAN.] Originally 

^Negrito a. and sb.; later, used as =Negi.oid. 
'xE6i Hulme tr. Moguin-Tandon i. vi. 36, 1868 Owf.n 
Ana/. Vert, III. X45 We know not the size of brain in the 
Melanian inventor of the ‘throwing-stick’. x88s W, H. 
Flower in frnl. Anthrop. /;w/. XIV. '381 To begin with 
the Ethiopian, Negroid or Melanian, or ‘ black ' type. 

Melanian (m/lji*nian), a.’-^ and jA- Zool. [(. 
mod.!.. Melania^ the typical genus of the Melaniidtz 
(f. Gr. ftcAav-, black) + -AN.] a. adj. Of or 
belonging to the Melaniidss, a family of fresh- 
water snails, b. sb. A member of this family. 

1839 Penny CycL XV. 76 Melanians, Lamarck's name for 
a family of fluviatile, testaceous, operculated Mollusks. 

Melanie (mflae'mk), a. [f. Gr. piCKav-^ y.i\as 
black + -ic.] 

1 . Ethnology. Having black hair and a black or 
dark complexion. Cf. Melanocomous, Melanous, 

X826 Prichard Res. Phys. Hist.Man.i.^^, 2) I. 139 These 
three varieties are the melanlc, including all individuals or 
races who have black hair ; the xanthous..; and the albino. 
X829 T. Price Physiogn. Physiol. Inhabit, Brit, J09 
Whether I should attribute the few melantc countenances, 
I noticed in the South of Ireland, to a Spanish origin. 

2 . Of animals: Affected by melanosis. 

X882-4 YarrclCs Brit. BinH (ed. 4) III. 665 The melanic 
varieties occasionally found in our northern Skua. 1894 
Naturalist 333 A melanic form of the Pipistrelle. 1903 
Daily Chron, 30 Dec. 3/3 The melanic variety of the com- 
mon leopard. 

b. Used as the distinctive epithet of the black 
pigment occurring in melanosis, and of the cells 
containing it, 

1847^ Todd's Cycl. Anat. IV. ii6/x Melanic pigment is 
essentially composed of extremely minute granules. Ibid. 
116/2 Melanic cells never exhibit any tendency even to 
cohere— much less to form the basis of a stioma. X855 
Dunclison Med. Le.x. (ed, X2>, Melanic, of or belonging to 
Melanosis ; as Melanie deposit, a black colouring matter 
deposited from the blood under special circumstances. 

3 . Melanic acid, f Prout's name for indican 
of urine (see Indican b). Obs. 

1822 MedUo^Chirnrg. Trans. XII. 1. 45 note. Dr, Prout 
would propose to distineuish this new sub>tance, on account 
of Its black colour, by the name of Melanic acid, 
b. (See quot.) 

1844 Fownes Chem. ^34 In a humid state they [x<*. crystals 
of.salicylite of potassium}.. eventually change to a black, 
soot-like sub-tance. .called melanic acid. 

Melaniline (melK’nilsin). Chem, [f. Gr. 
y(\av-, y(\as black Akiline.] A basic substance 
obtained from chloride of cyanogen and aniline. 

1853 Chem. {ed. 4) 557 UTie above salt furnishes 

melaniline in the form of an oil. 

Melanin (me’lanin). Chem. and Fhys. [f. Gr, 
black -1- -inL] The black pigment 
ia the retina, choroid, hair, epidermis, etc. of 
coloured races of man or melanic varieties of 
animals. Also, the black pigment developed in 
certain diseases. Also allrib, and Comb. 

1843 OwcN Led. Invertebr.^ Anim. 355 1 1 [the secretion in 
the ink-bag of a cephalopod] is affirmed by some chemists to 
contain a peculiar animal principle, which Vizio has termed 
‘ melanine x8s5 tr, C. II 'edfs Pathol. Histol. (Syd. Soc.) 
XL i. 118 Black pigment (melanin) appears in the form of 
reddish brown molecules. 1871 WATTStr.< 7 «icfm’s //anff^A 
Chem, XVIII. 417 Melanin. L. Gmelin’s Black Pigment 
of the Eye. 1874 Barker tr. Frey's Histol. 4- Hlstochem. 
53 We must be on our guard, however, not to confound 
the ordinary black pigment found in the human lungs with 
melanin. xSgS P. Manson Trap, Dis. i. 2 Melanmmia and 
malarial pigmentation arc fully accounted for by the me- 
lanin-forming property of the plasmodium. Ibid. 6 The 
melanin particles, so characteristic of the malaria germ. 

Melanism (me-Ianiz’m). [f. Gr. /rcAur-, yi\as 
black -b -ISM.] 

1 . Darkness of colonr resulting from an abnormal 
(but not morbid) development of black pigment 
in the epidermis or other external appendaces (hair, 
feathers, ete.) of animals; opposed to albinism. 

^ 1843 Prichard Nat, Hist, Man (1845) 39 Throughout 
intertropical America, both melanism and albinism, as he 
[M. Roulin] terms the black and white varieties, make their 
appearanre very frequently in warm-blooded animals. 18^ 
'Xxz.hXKnn'wi Field Naturalist lyAy yz. Melanism occurs in 
various species of animals, but is far rarer than albinism. 

b. A melanic variety (of some recognized 
species). 

1863 J. R. Wise Wtfw Forest 309 Mr, Rake informs me 
that a Sabine’s snipe.. which i.s now generally regarded as 
only a melanism of this species was shot at Picket Post, Jan., 
1859. 1889 H, Saunders Man. Brit. Birds 12 An example 
of the Sibermn Thru'>b.. originally supposed to be a me- 
lanism of the Redwing. 

2 . Bot. ‘A disease producing blackness in plants* 
{^Casselts Encycl. Diet. 1885). 

Melanistic (melani-slik), a. [f. Gr. peXav-, 
black -f-iSTic.] Characterized by melanism. 


1874 COUES Birds N. IV. 357, I took no specimens In the 
melanistic state of plumage. i883 O. Thomas Catal. Mar. 
supialia Brit. Mus. 266 In the black melanistic vaiieiv 
every part of thp body is deep black. ^ 

fMeianitel, Obs, [Perh. some error: cf. med, 
L. melomtes corrupt form of nuilochltes malachite 
(Schade, Altd. Wb. Suppl. s.v. Melochites) : the 
description in Maplet is prob. evolved from a 
pseudo-derivation from L. mel honey.] (See quot.) 

X567 Maplet Gr. Forest 15 The Melaniie is a Stoni 
which distilleth & droppeth that iuice which is verie 
sweete and hoiiie like ; wherfore it may well be called Me. 
lanite as you would say Honistone,..on the one side it is 
greene, on the other side yellow. 

Melanite'-^ (medanait). Mill. \y^.G.melanit 
(Werner 1799), f. Gr. fieXav-, ftlKas black: see 
-iTEk] A velvet-black variety of andradite. 

1807 Aikin Did. Chem. 4- Min. 11. 63 J\Ielanite., .Black 
garnet. x8^ Dana Syst. Min. (ed. 4) 11. 192. 

Melanite^ (me-lanait). Conch, [f. mod.L. 
Melania (see Melanian) -f- -iteL] A fossil me- 
lanian {Cent. Diet.). 

Melanitic (melani*tik), a. [f. hlELANiTE2 
+ -1C.] Pertaining to, resembling, or containing 
melnnite. In recent Diets. 

Melanize (medanaiz), v. [f. Gr. /xcAav-, ‘/itAas 
-h -IZE.] trans. To produce melanism in. 

188s Standard 7 Aug. 5/1 The black Jews in Coebin 
were native converts, not Hebrews who had become niela- 
nised under the Indian sun. 

Melauo- (medano), a. Gr. jiiXavo-, combining 
form of fikXas black, as in Melauocarcino'ma 
Bath. = Melanoma (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1856). 
I) Melanode'rma, -de'rmia Path. [Gr. 
skin: see -ia] = Melasma ; hence Melanodermic 
a.y relating to melanodermia. Udelaao^allio a. 
Chem. [Gallic] - Metagallio. | Melanofflo'ssia 
[Gr, yAcDffja tongue -f- - ta], the condition of having 
a black tongue. ]| Melanopa'tbia Path, [see 
-pathy] = Melasma ; also anglicized ISdelano*- 
patby. Helanosarco'ma Path., sarcoma charac* 
terized by the presence of black pigment cells, 
Idelanota'nnic a. Chetn, (see quot. 1866). 

1901 OsLER Print. «$• Pract. Med. ted, 4) viii. 831 Lastly, 
with arteriO'SLlero.sis and chronic heart-disease there may be 
marked “melanoderma. x886 Facce Princ. ty Ft-ad, Med. 
11. 755 note, A remarkable case of perfectly symmetrical 
leuco' and “melano-dermin. xZti^AllbuU'sS^st. Med.VllL 
707 So-called .syphilitic Meucodennia* Ls usually a melano* 
dermia. 1890 Syd. Soc, Lex,, *MeIanodermic. ^ 1852 Morfit 
Tanning 4- Currying (1853) 63 *Melano$alHc acid. 1898 
P. Manson 'Prop. Diseases iv. 88 note^ This condition, *me. 
lanoglosvio, is racial and not pathological. 1847 F. Wilson 
Dis. Skin (ed. 2) 328 Ca.se5 illustrative of *Melanopalbla. 
1876 Dunclison Med. Lex., Mdanopathui, *MeIanopathy, 
Nigrltism. ..A disease of the skin, which consists in augmen* 
tation of black pigment ; generally in patches. 187$ H. 
Walton Dis. Lye (ed, 3) 988 The sarcoma is usually of 
the pigmented form, “melano-sarcoma. xgoo Brit. Med, 
yrnt., Lpit, Curr. Med. Lit. 42 The case was one of me. 
Iano.'>arcoina of wide distribution. ^ 1852 Morfit Tanning 
«V CuT^ying 63 *MeIanotannic acid. 1866 Brande ic 
Cox Diet. Sd., etc. II. 489/2 Mdnnotannic Add, the black 
substance formed by the action of excess of poiassa upon 
tannic or gallic acid. 

Melanocerite (melanosla'rait). Alin. [First 
in G. melanocerit (W. C. Biogger iSSy), f. Me- 
lano- -fCERiTE.] A fiuo-silicate of cerium and 
yttrium found in black tabular cirstals (Chester 
Diet. A/in. 1896). 

t Melanochalco'grapliei’. Obs. [f. Me- 

lAxo- + CUAECUGUAPHEB.] An engraver ol copper 
plates for printing. 

1697 Evelyn Nnmism, viii. 283 The late Melanochalco- 
CTapner, N. de Seigen, who first produced the Mczzo-'Ainlo 
Graving. 

Melauocliin (mflse’n<?tjin). Chem. [f. Me- 
lano- + mod.L. Chin-a quinine.] A product of 
the action of ammonia .Tnd chlorine on quinine. 
1865 Watts Diet, Chem. III. 867. _ 

Melauochlorous (melanuklosTas), a, [f. Gr. 
/ifAavo-, fxiKaz black ^Aapey yellow; see -OUS.] 
Having the body variegated with black and yellow 
(Mayne Expos. Lex. 18.-6). 

II Melauochroi (melaDp*kr<?|3i), sb. pi. Anthro- 
pology. [mod.L. ; formed by Huxley, who seems 
to have meant it as a transliteration of an assumed 
Gr. /tfAdi'cvx'pot, f /ir Aav-, fikXas black + pale, 
(On this view the correct mod.L. form would have 
been *melandchrl; the irregularity occurs also in 
the other terms of Huxley’s classific-alion, Xantlio- 
melanoi and Alelanoi.) By subsequent writers, and 
in Diets., the Word has been taken as mod.L. tuc- 
lanSchrotigiWg,. -< 7 //r),ad. Gr./irAaK>x/>oor(-=»/t<Ad'y- 
XpoQs), f. fieXavo- { = /i€Xav-, pi\as) + xp^^ skin.] 
In Huxley*s classification of the v.Trieties of man- 
kind : A subdivision of the Leiotrichi or smooth- 
haired class, havingdark hair and pale complexion. 

x866 Huxley Prth. Rem. Caithn. 132 The Leiotrichi may 
be best subdivided, according to their complexion, into 
X.anthochroi, Mclanochroi, Xanihomclanoi, and Mcbnoi. 
x87sTylor in Eneyd.Brit. II. 113/2 The Mclanochroi or 
dark whites- 1878 Ramsay Phys. Gcog. xxxiv. 580 Dark- 
complexioned, black-haircd and black-eyed Mclanochroi. 
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* Hence ZHelanocliro'ic, Ddelanochroid, Mela- 
noclirous adjs.'y pertaining to or resembling the 
Metanochroi. 

1865 fJuxLEY Crii. cj- Addr. vii. (1873) 157 Among Euro- 
peanS) the melanochrous people are less obnoxious to its 
fyelljw fever’s] ravages than the xanthochrous. 1871 Ibid, 
viii. 180 The melanochroic or dark stock of Europe. 1878 
Bartley tr. Topiiiard's Anthrop.\\,\,202 The melanochroid 
group : pale-complexioned, dark eyes, hair long and black. 
Example: Iberians [etc.]. 1899 W. Crooke in yrni. Ati’ 
thropol. Inst, XXVIII. 228 A fusion of Slelahochroid Cau- 
casic and Austral-negro blood. 

Melanocliroite (melanakrou-ait). Min. [First 
in G. melanochroit, f. Gr. ixeKavoxpoos black- 
coloured + -ME.] = PllffiNlCOOHKOITE. 

1835 d, D. TJioinson's Rec, Gen, Scil 1 . 273. 183$ T. Thom* 
SON Min.y Geol.^ etc. I. 561. 1837 Dana Sysf, AJitt, 334. 

lUCelaaOCOmous (meianp'komas), a. [t. Gr. 
ft€\ayoK6fi-r]s {f. ft^Kayo-^ jUcAar black + fcofsij hair) + 
-ous,] Black-haired. 

i8a6 Prichard Res. Phys, Hist, Man (ed. 3) I. 220 The 
blacK-haired or melanocomous or melanous variety [of com- 
plexion], chaiacterised by black or very dark hair. 1849-5* 
Todd Cycl. Anat, IV. 936/2 The melano-coraous or dark 
races .. are mostly of the melancholic temperament. 185* 
H. \V, Torrens in yrnt. Asiat.Soc, Bengal 38 The melano- 
comous character of complexion. 

Melanog'eu (mi'lce'nt/d^en). Phys, [f. Gr, 
/tfAavo-, /tcAas black ; see -GEN I.] A substance 
capable of yielding melanin. 

x899.CAGNcy tr. yakscKs Clin, Diagn.\u. fed, 4) 321 The 
reaction occurs in presence of melanin or melanogen. 
Melanogogue, erron. form of Melanagogue. 

11 Melauoi, Anthropology, [Intended as 

mod.L. ; formed irregularly by transliteration of 
Gr. fi€Xayoiy pi. of fi€\ay 6 ?y var. of fseXas black.] 
Huxley*s name for the black-haired and dark-com- 
plexioned division of his class Leiotrichi or smooth- 
haired peoples. x866 [see Melanochroi]. 

SSelanoid (medanoid), a. Path, [f. Gr. /tc- 
AavoeiS-jjy, * black-looking’ (L. & Sc.), f, yaXavo-y 
ykXos black + <TSoj form.] Of morbid growths : 
Characterized by the presence of black pigment. 

1854 Jones & Siev. Pathol, Anat. 183 Melanold cancer is 
..encepbnloid structure, with theadditipn of black pigment. 
1898 P. Manson Trap. Diseases xxxvil. 572 \Ve have the 
white, or ochroicl, the black, or melanoid, and the red forms 
of mycetoma. 

II Melanoma (melanou-ma). Path. PI. mela- 
nomata (melanau-mata). [mod.L., a. Gr. type 
HfKivaipa (occurring in late Gr. witli the sense 
‘ blackness '), f. fieXavovaSm : see Melanosis, and 
cf. carcinoma and other names for kinds of cancer- 
ous or morbid growths.] A melanotic growth ; 
esp. a tumour consisting largely of black pigment. 

' 183 , Carswell Path. Anat,, Melanoma x, I include under 
the title of Melanoma all melanotic formations, black dis* 
colourations or products, described by haennec and other 
authors, X847-9 'J’odd's Cycl. Anat.^ IV, 128/2 Growths 
more or les.s deeply tinged by [melantc cell-pigment], have 
been distinguished . . under the title of Melanotic Tumours or 
Mclanoniata. 1875 H. Walton Dis. Eye{ed. 3) 1006 Simple 
benign pigmented tumour of the iris, melanoma. X876 tr. 
yVaguePs Gen. Path. {ed. 6) 3x6 Pure pigment tumors or 
melanomaia. 1877 tr. H.vojiZicmsscn's Cycl. Med. XU. 23s 
I^Ielanoma is a very rare pigmented tumour. 

]!!iIelauophlogite (melanp-flod^sit). Min. [a. 
G. melanophlogit ^Lasaulx 1S76), f. Gr, /icAaj/o-, 
/irAas black + (p\oy-y flame ; indicating that 
the mineral turns black when heated.] An impure 
form of silica found in minute cubes on sulphur, 

‘ 1879 Dana Man. Min. .J* Lithol. (ed. 3) 241. 
Melanoscope (me*lant7|Skoup). [ad. G. inela- 
noskop : see Melano- and -scope.] A combina- 
tion of coloured glasses, devised by Lommel in 
1871 {,Pogg. Ann. CXLIII. 489) for exhibiting 
certain optical properties of chlorophyll ; by inter- 
cepting nearly all except the middle red rays of 
the spectrum, it causes green plants seen through 
it to appear almost black. 

- 1876 Catal, Spec. Collect, Sd. Appar, S. Kens. Mns. (ed. 3, 
1877) 247 ilelanoscope. Prof. Dr. Lommel, Erlangen. 18^ 
in Knight Diet. Mecli. Suppl. (with incorrect explanation, 
followed in later Diets.). 

BCelauose (me'Ian<?as), sb. [ad. F. mSlamse, 
the Fr. form of Melanosis.] A fungoid growth 
on grape-vines produced by Septoria ampelina. 

1890 in Century Diet. 

SS!ela>110Se (medaniJus), a. Path. [f. Gr. yeXay^, 
yiXas black + -03E; but app, suggested by Mela- 
nosis.] Containing, or of the nature of, the black 
pigment occurring in melanosis. 

1823 Cullen & Carswell in Tra/ts. Edin. Med.-Chir. 
Soc, (1824) 265 The peritoneum had melanose matter lying 
upon it in streaks. 1829 Good's Study Med, (ed. 3) HI. 339 
The pleura was studded with melanose tubercles. 1834 J, 
Forbes Lnenneds Dis. Chest 361 The melanose affec- 
tion . . tends to produce cachexy and anasarca. 1835-^ Todds 
Cycl. Anat. 1.64/t Ca5>es in which the os.seous system appears 
to be stained with the melanose deposit. 1890 in Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 

Melanosed (melanon-st), ppl. a. rare-’'-, [f. 
*mclanose vb. (f. Melanos-:s) + -ed l.] Permeated 
with melanotic matter. 


1829 Good's Study Med. (ed. 3) III. 340 The substance of 
both mammseand ofboth ovaries were completely melanosed. 

Melanosi’derite, Min. [f. Melano- - f Si- 
DERiTE.J An iton hydtate containing silica, 

X875 J. P. Cooke in Proc. Ainer. Accui. X. 451 Melano- 
siderite, a new mineral species from Mineral Hill, Delaware 
County, Pennsylvania. 

(I IKCelanosis (mulanda sis). Path, PI. -OSes 
(ydn'siz)^ [mod.L., a. late Gr. yeXavcnffis bl.acken- 
ing, f. /i€Aavou(T0ai to become black, f. /teAav-, 
/xeAas black.] 

1 , Morbid deposit or abnormal development of 
a black pigment in some tissue ; occti%. concr. a dis- 
coloration due to this. 

1823 Cullen & Carswell in Trans. Edin. Med.-Chir. 
Soc. {1824} 264 We observed in a hoibe the disease termed 
Melanosis, developed to a remarkable degree. 1829 Good's 
Study Med, (ed. ^ HI. 341 In the cutaneous texture, says 
Brescher, melanoses are common. X843 Graves Led. Cltn. 
Med. XXX. 382 In some whites this tendency to secrete 
black matter becomes excessive and gives rise to certain 
forms of melanosis. xSjt Sir T. Watson Led. Frinc. tj* 
Pract. Physic (ed. 5) lii. 251 It [a certain morbid state] has 
been .sometimes called spurious melanosis, sometimes col- 
liers* phthisis. x^iy^Allbntds Syst, Med.ViW. joo Freckles 
may be considered as actinic melanoses. Ibid, 844 Chronic 
melanosis of the skin is a malady to which hitherto little 
attention has been drawn. 

2 . Black cancer. 

X834 J. Forbes Laennec's Dis. Chest fed. 4) 355 Melanosis \ 
is one of the rarest species of cancer. 1877 Roberts 
Med. (ed. 3) I. 277 Melanosis and colloid are generally re- | 
garded as forms of cancer whicii [etc.]. 

SSelanosity (melanp-siii). [f. Melanous a . : | 
see -osiTY.] Melanous character. i 

1883 Beddoe Races Brie. 5, 1 double the black, in order to I 
give its proper value to the greater tendency to melanosiiy 1 
shown thereby. 

Melanosperm (me*lan<7|Sp5jm). Po/. [f.mod, 

L. AJelanosperm’Cx, f, Gr, /xeAovo-, yiXos black 
•f-Grrfp/ia seed.] An alga belonging to the Me- 
lanospermex, a division or sub-order characterized 
by dark olivaceous spores. Hence Melano- | 
spe*rznous a. 

x8s6 Carpenter Microsc. § 205. 367 The group of Me- i 
lanosperinous or oUve-green Sea* weeds. 1884 Public Opinion \ 
3 Oct. 426/1 The ine)anosperms..are found chiefly within 1 
high- and low-water mark- 

SCelanotic (melanpTik), a. [Formed after 
Melanos/s ; see -or/a] 

1 . Path. Characterized by melanosis; of the 
nature of melanosis. 

1829 Goods Study Med, (ed. 3) III. 331 The melanotic 
depo.vit takes place in three distinct forms. 1843 Graves 
Led. Clin. Med. xxx. 382 The melanotic patches are, no 
doubt, often of a different shade. »873 T. H. Green Introd. 
Pathol, (ed. 2) 116 Ostcoid-sarcoma, melanotic-sarcom.n, 
and cystic-»arcoma, have been described as distinct varieties. , 
1875 fi. Walton Dis. Bye (ed,3) 981 All melanotic gro\vih& j 
are sarcomatous. I 

2, Zool, ssMelanistic, j 

2874 CouEs Binis N. IK. 304 The same rufescent phase. . 

U apparently analogous to the melanotic condition of many 

liXelauotype (m/lwnd^taip). Also incorrectly 
raelai notype. [f. Mel.vno- + -type.] A kind 
of ferrotype : see Peruotype 2. 

1864 Webster, Mclnnotype. 1867 Sutton & Dawson Did. 
Phoiog)'., Melainotypc. Tnis po''ili\e proccNS isof American 
origin. 1890 Anthony's Photegr. Bull, HI. 302 These tin 
or melainotypes were taken everywhere. J892 Woodsury 
EncycL Photogr., Melmnotype, or Melanotypc, 

Sdelanous (medanps), a. Anthropology, [f. Gr. 
fxfXay-, fSfXas black + -ou.s.] With reference to 
hair and complexion: Blackish, dark; spec, in 
Huxley’s use, belonging to the variety of mankind 
called by him Melanoi. 

X836 Prichard Res. Phys, Hist. Afan (ed. 3) I. 227 The 
Greeks were probably, in Homers lime as now, in general 
of a melanous variety. 1843 — ^Nat. Hist, Man 11845) 78 
As we know of no expressions in KngHsh precisely corre- 
spondent with these names, blonde and brunette, 1 have 
adopted those of xanthous and melanous as distinguishing 
terms. xSsp R. F, Burton Centr. Afr. in Jrnt. Geog. Soc. 
XXIX, 315 The skin, like the hair, is of the melanous order, 
xWs Huxley Crr'/. Addr. vii, (1873) 153 The ‘melanous’, 
with black hair and dark-brown or blackish skins. 

Iffelauterite (m/la^'nterait). Min. Also 
-thorite, [ad, F. melanihprite (in Littre), f. Gr. 
}x(\avrrjp\a ■ black metallic dye or ink : see -ITE.] 
Native copperas. 

X839 Penny Cycl. XV. 78/2 Melantcrite. 1843 E, J. Char- 
man Pract. Min. 14 hlelantherite. 

BCelanth. (mclsen)?). [Shortened from the 
mod. Latin name.] Lindley's name for a plant of 
the N.O. A/clanthaceas, 

X845 LtNDLEY Sc/i. Bot. 138 Melanthacex. — Melanths, 

Melantliaceous (melanj'^ jas), a. Pot. [f. 
mod.L. Melanthace-x + -ous.] Of or belonging 
to the N.O. Melanihacesc, which is now included 
in the. N.O. LiliacesCy .and contained the meadow 
saffron or colchicuro, white hellebore, etc. 
t imelautliy. Obs. [ad. Gr./tEAdv^iov.] = GiTH. 
1595 Chat-man iX'ids Ban^, Sence B 2 Where grew Mc- 
lanthy, great in Bees account. 

ISCelanure (me'!aniu»i). ZooL [ad. mod. L. 
nielamlrttSj a. Gr. fdXavovpoSf f, /icAar-, yilKas black I 


+ oupd tail.] A small fish of the genus Sparus, 
native of the Mediterranean (Webster 182S-32 
citing Did. Nat. Hist.'). 

II MCelanuria (meJaniu»'ria). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. >t€Aat'-, ^eAa> black + onpov urine : see -lA.] 
A pathological condition in which the urine 
asNumes a black or dark blue colour. 

1890 Cagney tr. yaksch's Clin. Diagrt. vjt. 249 A test for 
melanuria. xgoS H. D. Rolleston Uis. Liver 51X Mela- 
nuria very seldom or never occurs without secondary growths 
being found in the liver. 

Melauuric (melaniuo-rik), a.^ Chem. [Based 
on G. melanurensdnre, Liebig’s alteration of 
Hennebergs term (1850) mellanurensdure^ f. 
medan mellone -f uren a supposed base of urea + 
sdure acid.] Melannric acid, a while chalky 
powder, obtained by heating urea. 

1852 W. Gregory Handbk. Org. Chem. 96 This product., 
is intermediate between ammelide and cyanuric acid. It is 
now called mellanuric [erf xS^dmelanuricJacid. X877R0SCOE 
& ScHuRLEMMER Chem. I. 677 Melanuric Acid.. is pro- 
duced, together^with cyanuric acid, when urea is healed, 

Melanuric (melaniu'»Tik), a.'^ Path. [f. 
Melanuria - r -ic.j Pertaining to or characterized 
by melanuria. AdelaiiuHc fever, malarial fever 
with melanuria, black -water lever. 


1881 Peabody Svppl. H. von ZiemsseiCs Cycl. Afed. 132 
The melanuric or harmaturic form of the fever produced 
by the malarial agent. Ibid. 237 Malarial hzematuria, or 
melanuric fever. 

Melaunrin (ihelaniu®*rin). Chem. Also 
'Ourine. [f. Gr. peXay-, piXas black + ovpoy urine : 
see -JN.] Braconnot’s term for indican of urine. 

1844 G. Bird Grin. Deposits 219 Melanourine and melanic 
acid. tZ^^ir.Simon's Anivt. C/fCz/AiSyd. Soc.) I.45The blue 
and black pigments that.. have received the names of cya- 
nurin and melanurin. x88o tr. H. von Ziemssen's Cycl. 
Med. ]X,387 A pigment which becomes black by oxidation 
on exposure of the urine to the air, and on addition of nitric 
acid (melanin, melanurin). 

Melaphyre (me*laf3i9j). Petrology, [a. F. 
vUlaphyre (Brongniart), f. Gr. pcAa-r black + {for')- 
phyre Porphyry.] A species of black or dark- 
coloured porphyry. 

X841 Pennp Cycl. aX, 56/2 Melaphyre (Trap porphyry). 
Black petrosilicious hornblende, with crystals of febpar. 1867 
Alurchison's Siluria xUL 332 Chocolate-coloured, mcla- 
phyres. 1879 Rutlky Study Rocks xiii, 2^ Melaphyres 
possess a vitreous, or a devitrified magma which allies them 
more to basalt than to di.nbase, 

Mela-rosa, mella-rosa (meUitfu-za'. [It. 

melarosa, f. mela apple + rosa rose.] A variety of 
Citrus Bergatnia or C. Limetta. 

1837 Penny Cycl.VW. 215/2 The Mellarosa of the Italians 
is a variety [of Citrus Bergamia) with ribbed fruit. 2866 
Treas. Bot 730, 733 AleMrosn, Afilla^rasa, 

Melasma (m/lce’zma). Path. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
pixaapa black spot, black dye, related to ^eAatVett/ 
to blacken, f, pcAot/-, piXas black.] A morbid con- 
dition in which there is an excess of the black pig- 
ment in the human skin ; spee. a skin disease differ- 
ing from Chloasma in the dark colour of the pig- 
meJit. Also applied to a dark livid spot which 
occurs on the tibia of old persons. 

a8x7 Good Syst. Nosol. 489 Ecthyma. . . Melasma, Plenck, 
Linn, Vog. 1854 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. 164 The 
local discoloration^, termed' melasma ^ A l/butt’s Syst. 

A/ed. VIII. 70X Diffuse forms of pigmentation, .which are 
sometimes described under the name of Melasma. 

Hence Mcla'smic a., affected by, of the nature 
of, melasma. 

1E65 Wilson Cutan. Afed. 401 A peculiar di'^coloraticn of 
the eyeball, which we termed melansniic or melasmic eye. 

Melasses, obs. foim of Molasses. 


Melassic (mflce'sik), a, Chem. [ad. F. milas- 
sitjne.) Alelassic acid, an acid produced by heat- 
ing glucose with caustic alkalis. 

X839 Hooped 5 Med. Diet. (ed. 7). 1865 Watts DzV/. Chem. 
111.868. 

II Melastoma (mHcc*stffma). Bot. PI. -as. 
[mod.L., f. Gr, ;itAa-s black + ajopa mouth : in 
allusion to the fact that the fruit of some species 
blackens the mouth when eaten.] A tropical genus 
of shrubs, (he type of the N.O. A/clastotuacdE and 
sub-order A/elas/owete ; a plant of this genus. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Sup/. 1832 MAcciLuvRAVtr.^w;//- 
boiais Trav. xxiii. 324 Forests of caks, mcla.stoma and cm- 
chons. 1871 Kingsley Last xi. Nowhere did I see the 
Melastoma.s more luxuriant. ^ i. 

So Uelastoma'ceons a., belonging to the N.U. 
Alelastomacesc. Mela’stomad, Lindley s name for 
any plant of this order. , , 

1836 Loudon Encycl. Plants 3C0 Afcla-stomaccous p ants. 

mads. x88o C. R. Maskham JPcr.u’. fAlhTrJu. 

stomaceoustree, with —.j. a.- hand. 

I Apr.n.4/1 Most of tho cultivnted Mobstomnds me hnnd. 

some flowers. _ .-ot-a 

Melasus, obs. form of Molasses. 

Melatto, obs. form of MoL-vrro. 

Me’ch. : see Melsh a. dial. 

Melchfe, obs. forms of Milch a. 

MelcLite (me-lk3it\ Ecct. [ad. L. Mclchita, 
reps Syr ) ma/’iaj'r pi., ‘royalists (i.e.ad- 
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MELILITHUS. 


herentsof the party of the Roman emperor), f. malka 
king; the Arabic form is malakty^ Originally, the 
designation applied by the Syrian Monophysites 
and Nestorians, and after tlieir example by the 
Mohamniedans, to those Eastern Christians who 
adhered to the orthodox faith as defined by the 
councils of Ephesus (a. d, 431) and Chalcedon 
(a. d, 45 1 ). In later use, applied to those orthodox 
Eastern Christians who use an Arabic version of 
the Greek ritual, and esp. to those of them who 
have been united to the communion of the Roman 
church, while retaining their separate organization. 

1619 Purchas Microcosums IxvilL 686 These Sunans, or 
Melchites. 1635 Pagitt Christianogr. l ii (1636) 53 Tiie 
Christians under the Patriarch of Antioch are called Syrians 
, . ; And Melchites of the Syrian word which signifieth 
a King. 1788 Gibbon Decl. F. xlvii. (1828^ VI. 62 Their 
numbers, .bestowed an imperfect claim to the appellation of 
Catholics : but in the East, they were marked with the less 
honourable name of Melchites, or Royalists. 1883 I. Taylor 
Al/hadet I. 294 The alphabet used by the Melchites of 
Palestine. 1885 Catholic Did* (1B97) ^^9/^ kpih 

from a dogmatic and liturgical point of view, the Melchites 
are simply Greeks living In Egypt and Syria, 
b. at t rib. (quasi-rzt^'.) and ellipt. 

1883 I. Taylor Alphabet I. 295 The uncial Melchite 
[alphabet] goes generally by the name of Syro- Palestinian, 
Ibid,^ The later cursive Melchite is wholly unlike the Syro- 
Palestinian. 1901 Hunter-Blair in Daily Chron. 12 Nov. 
5/7 The Patriarch of the. .influential Melchite Church. 

Melchoir, « Maillechort, 

2893 Pall Mall G. 3 Dec. 7/2. 

Obs. Also 4 msild. [OE. melJian, 
me/dan OS. metdon{ 0 \x. melden)tO\S.G* meldSn, 
metden (MHG., mod.G, WGer. 

ftojaUi •ejaUf f. *melpd%\i. fern. (OHG. OE. 

meld)j infonnation, announcement. Cf. OE. melda 
informer, betrayer.] trans. To speak of, show 
forth, make known. Also, to inform (a person] of. 

a 2000 Riddles x.xix. 12 (Gr.) ponne after dea|>e deman 
onginned, meldan mislice. c looo A^s. Ps. (Th.) cxxxiv, 16 
pa mu3 habbed, and ne meldiaS wiht. a 2300 Cursor M. 
27830 O couaUise..cums..strenth, bat lauerding agh to 
meild, bat o Jiair men las wrangwis yeild. c 2323 Old Age^ 
in £. E. P, (1862) 148 Eld nul meld no mur^es of mat. 
c 13*3 bfetr. Horn. 42 My consciens gan me meld. Ibid. 
j66 Dede war me leuer to be, Than thou of my dede 
melded me. 

Meld (meld), z/.2 Cards, [app. ad. G, m'dden ; 
see prec.] tram. In the game of pinocle : Equi- 
valent to Decl.vbe V. in bezique. Hence Meld 
sb.. a group of cards to be melded. 

2^7 Fosters Compl, Hoyle 362 The various combinations 
which are declared during the play of the hand are called 
melds, /bid. 363 A player ha.s melded and scored four 
kings, and on winning another trick he melds binocle. 
Melder (meddai). Sc. Also 5 meltyre, 6 mel- 
dir, 8 meldar. [a. ON, prehistoric ^ma- 

lidro-z^ f. root of mala to grind.] A quantity of 
meal ground at one time. 

By Douglas used to render "L.mola (salsa), the mixture of 
meal and salt with which Roman sacriflees were sprinkled. 

24.. Hoftt. in Wr.-WiUcker 725/9 lloceiiiaiitt/entiiiitja.m^\» 
tyre. 25x3 Douglas rE/ieis 11. ii. 138 Quhen that ofmesuld 
be maid sacrifice. With salt meldlr. 2725 Pensecuuc Dcscr. 
Tweeddale Wks. (18x5) 87 The seeoSj from the different 
makings of meal (melders) through winter, are preserved, 
17^ Morison Pocuts xio Our simmer meldar niest was 
nurd. 2820 Scott Monast. viii, I have often thought the 
miller’s folk at the ^lonastery-mill were far over careless in 
.sifting our melder. 288a J. Walkkr 'paunt to Auld Reekie^ 
etc. 23 Yestreen he cam doon wi’ a melder to brie, 
b. An occasion of taking corn to be ground. 

1790 Burns Tam O' Shanter 23 That ilka melder, wi' the 
miller. Thou sat as lang as thou had siller. 

Meldew, obs. form of Mildew sb. 
Meldometer (meldp-mltni). [irreg, f. Gr. 
/icAS-fiv to melt + -meter.] (.Sec quot.) 

2885 JOLY in Natare 5 Nov. 15/2 The Meldometer. The 
apparatus which 1 propose to call by the above name 
OacASu, to melt) coiisi.sts of an adjunct to the mineralogical 
microscope, whereby the melting points of minerals may be 
compared or approximately determined. 

MeTdrop. Sc. and north, dial. Also 5 myl-, 
9 jiiildxop. [a. ON, mll-dropi drop or foam from 
a horse’s moulh.] 

1 . A drop of mucus at the nose ; also, the foam 
which falls from a horse’s mouth (see Jamieson). 

c 1480 Hexrvson Tcst.Crcs. isSOutofhisnoisthemddrop 
[v.r. myldrop] fast caa nn. 1S19 Bbockett JV. C. limits., 
.Uc/t-dn'^, the least olTcnsivc species of ifiucus from the 

UO^ 

2 . A dew drop. 

180a T. Paine Writ. (Conw.ay) III. 390 Birthday addresse.-i 
..should not creep along like mildropsdown a cabbage leaf, 
but roll ill a torrent of poetical metaphor. 

IfMele, Obs. [var. of Male ; but the 

origin of the form is obscure : cf. It. me/o^ Gr. 

An apple ; an apple-irce. 

€:x4zo Pail.td. on Husb. m. 891 The mcles round, ycald 
orbiculcr [L. malit rotunda), Wiihowion care a yer may 
keped be. iv,5i7 In hymsylf grafic hyni in flcucrycrc, 
In mclc also; ck graflfc hym in the perc \\.,inseritiir..in se 
et in Pyro el in iuato\ 

tMele, V. ■ Obs. Forms: i 3 Ormtn 

moalonn, 5-4 meilo, (4' raeille, 5 moill), 3-5 
(3 moalo). [OE, mw/att =» ON. mx/a (Da. 


hiidi) *mce//a/ty f. OE. ON. md/ speech : 
see ^^AIL i/dr. and tra/is. To speak, tell. 

ciooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixxxiv. 7 Hwait me halig God. on 
ininuni mod*sefan,m2eIan wille. C22ooOE.MiN29i901faH jjatt 
tatt he wile don R tatt he wile mselenn. a 122$ JLeg. Hath. 
2245 Hwii bis eadt meiden motede & mealde & muchele 
mare, a 1300 Cursor M. 2^14 And ^ar him.self wit word 
be meild bath of his youtned and his eiid. ^2350 Will, 
Palerne 62 1 What man so ich mete wij) or mele wi]> speche. 
C1470 Henry IP'allacvx. 1063 Off king Eduuard jeit mar 
furth will 1 meill. 

Hence f Moling vb/. sb., talking, conversation. 
c 1350 lym. Palerne 760 Jlf meliors wib hire maydenes in 
meling sete, 

MCele: see Me.vl,Medle, Mell. 

II Melee (ni«l<r), [Fr. : see Medley, Mellay.] 
A mixed or irregular fight between two parties of 
combatants, a skirmish. Also tra/isf., a lively 
contention or debate. 

^22648 Ld. Herbert Autobiog. in Li/r(\ZZS) 74 , 1 cannot 
deny but a demivolie with courbettes, so that they be not 
too high, may be useful in a fight or mel/e. 2765 H. Wal- 
pole Lett. (1857) IV. 346 , 1 almost wish for anything that 
may put an end to my being concerned in the nielce. 2837 
W. Irving Capi. Bonneville II. 100 In this melee, one 
white man was wounded. 2872 J, Leighton Paris under 
Commune IxvliL 243 Already, yesterday the mel^e of a 
battle could be distinguished from the fort of Vauves. 
MelegU6t(t)a, variant forms of Malaguetta. 
S£el6ll6 (niedfn). Che/tt. [f. MEL(issyL) + 
-ENE.j An olefine obtained by the distillation of 
becs-wax. Called also Melissylene. 

2848 Brodic in Phil. Trans. CXXXIX. loi The hydro- 
carbon of the wax-alcohol- .,to which may be given the name 
of melen. 1884 Roscoe & Schorlemmer Client. 111. ii. 286 
l^fcli:)M'lene or .Melene, CsuHco. 

*t* ludlett Some kind of fish. 
c 247S Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 765/9 Nomina pischim 
tnarinonan, Hie ntolanus, a melet. ^ 2672 Willughby 
Hist. Pise. (1686) 2x0 In lUore nostro raro capnur, diciturque 
Melet. 

t Melete'ticS, pi. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. 
p.€k€ 7 i}TiKd, neut. pi. of /«A€Tj;n«ds pertaining to 
meditation, f. /xfAerav to meditate.] Rules or 
methods of meditation. 

1665 Boyle Occas. Re/l. i. lu. 8 Nor will the Meletetlcks 
(or way, and kind of Meditation) 1 would perswade, keep 
Men alone from [etc.]. Ibid. m. v. 46 The usefulness of 
our Meletetvcks towards the improvement of Islen’s parts. 
Meletre : see MEDLE(-//v<f). Meleward, var, 
MiLLWAttij. Melewell, obs. f. Mulvel. 
Meleyn, obs. form of MiLiVn l, 

Melezitose (mHe'zit^Js). C//em. [f. V.mHhe 
larch, after Meutose.] A sugar, isomeric witli 
cane-sugar, discovered by Bonastre in larch-manna. 

286a Miller Elem. Chan, (ed.2) 11 1. 96. 2876 tr. Schutzen. 
berger’s Ferment. 33 Melezitose, meliiose, and Jactine. 
Melfoil, obs. form of Milfoil. 

II Melia (mriia). Bot. [mod.L. {^Linnmis), a. 
Gr. ash-tree; the leaves of the azedarac re- 
semble those of the ash.] A genus of trees (typical 
of the N, 0 , Meliacex), of which the best known 
species is the Azedarac; a tree of this genus. 

2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Melia, in botany, the n.-ime 
by which Linnsus calls the azedaracli, 1838 Penny Cycl. 
^1- 73A Magnolias, melias, robinias. 

Hence Melia'ceous a., pertaining to the Meii- 
acem; Me*llad,aplaDtof this order {Syd. Sac. Eex.); 
Me lial a., in Mdial ciUiaitcey Lindley’s name for 
an alliance embracing this and some other orders. 

2836 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. (ed. 2) 92 The highest alli- 
ances in regard to structure are the Malval and MelJal. 
1846 — Veg. Kingd. 463 Meliaces — Meliads. 

II Melianthus (mclim’nbi^s). Bot. [mod.L. 
(Tournefort 1 700), f. Gr. pdXi honey + dvBos flower,] 
A genus of flowering plants, the type of the N.O, 
Melianthacex ; now including only the five South 
African species known as Honeyfloweb ; formerly 
much more extensive. 

2733 Miller Card. Diet. (ed. 2), / 7 /<r//<T«Mwx,. .Honey- 
Flower. Compl. Fani.’Piece xi.\\\. \K>i Myrtles,.. Ale- 

leanthus,. .and .such tender Greens as remain yet abroad. 
2752 J. Hill Gen. Nat. Hist. 11. Hist. Plants 517 The 
piiinated-Ieaved Ulelianthus with serrated pInnulvB...It Ls a 
native of Virginia, a 2876 M. Collins Th, in Carden (1880) 
II. vi. 225 How would it be for fruit-groivers to plant thyme, 

. .,melbntiius, and mignonette near their southern walls ? 
Meliboean (mclibran), a.l [f. L. Melibce-us 
the epithet of a purple dye) + -an.] Pertaining 
to Jlelibosa, a Syrian island (colonized from 
Thessaly), famous for its purple dye. 

2667 Milton P. L, xi, 242 Over his lucid .*\rmes A 
Militarle Vest of purple flowd, Livelier then 31elibccan. 

IllIelibos’a.U, ai“ [f. P/elibceus^ the name of one 
of the two interlocutors in the first eclogue of 
Virgil + -AN.] Used by Carlyle for : Amcebean.^ 
1837 Carlyle Mise. (1872) V. 224 In vain preached this 
apostle and that other simultaneously or in Mdiboran .se- 
quence. ~ Tv*. I. viii, In rapid Mclihccan -sUinzas, j 

only a few lines each, they propose motions not a few. , 

Melic (me'Uk),/A Also melick. [ad. mod.L. | 
melica, of obscure origin.] A genus {^A/elica Linn.) 
of grasses of the \n\vz‘ Pes(ttc€x\ a grass of this ! 
genus. Also///^//V-^nraxx‘. 

2787 tr. Ein».rul Fam. Plants L 46 MtUca. Mclic- 
grass. 1804 CuAKLorre Smith Conversatioiu,e\z. 11. io3 


In afew short months. .Would velvet moss and purple mcHc 
rise. 1854 Thomson Wild FI. 111. (cd. 4) 193 The moun- 
lain or wood melic-grass (. 1 /elica nutans), 1863 Jean 
lNGCLOw///^.i Tide on Line. Coast, From the meads where 
mcHck groweth. 

melic (,me*lik), a. [ad, Gr. /trAt/fo?, t /xtAoj 
song.] Ot poetry : Intended to be sung ; applied 
I spec, to the strophic species of Greek lyric verse. 

! Hence applied to poets who compose such verse. 

Also absal.^meWc poetty, 

' 2699 Bentley Phal. xv, 484 Stesichorus a Melic or 

Lync PoeL 1850 Mure Lit. Greece III. 28 The' more 
delicate varieties of melic rhythm. Ibid. 56 Strophic odes 

..may be classed under two heads, Melic and (^horic. x886 
F. B. Jevons Gteek Lit. 123 The history of melic begins 
for us with Terpander, Ibid. 160 Theognis was an elegiac 
and not a melic poet. 

Melicaris, obs. form of Melicebis. 
Meliceratons, a. Obs. [Badly f. Melicebis.] 
= Mezicbhic. 

*75S Guv in Fhll. 7 'raits. XLIX. 35 A meliceratous fluid. ' 

liteliceric (melisla-rik), a. [f. Melice8-13 +■ 
-1C.] Pertaining to melicef is. 

2835-6 Todds Cycl. Anat. I. 788/2 Those subcutaneous 
tumours.. which contain meliceric.. matter. 1847-9 MW. IV, 
97/2 The most common seats of atheromatous and meliceric 
cysts are the scalp and eyelids. 

II Ileliceris (melisl.>-ris). Path. PI. melice- 
rides (meliseTidfz]. Also 6 melioiris,meliceres, 
8-9 luelliceris. [mod.L., a. Gr. ^^eklK^lpls some 
eruptive disease, f. n^Kinrjpov honeycomb, f. /ir'Ai 
honey + Kjjpos wax.] 

1 . An encysted tumour containing matter which 
resembles honey. 

256* Turner Herbal ii. 221 b, Melicirldes which are 
apostemes .. haue an.oyllsh thyng within them lyke vnto 
honye.^ 1597 A. M, \.x.Gnillemeatis Fr, Chimrg. 18 The 
\lceration Meliceres diffeieth from the Ateroma. 1762 
R. Guy Pract. Obs. Cancers 31 Melliceris. 1847-9 Todd's 
Cycl. Anat. IV, 97/2 The chief varieties of these [cj’StsJ are 
atheroma , . . meliceris, . . and sieatoma. 

1739 Sharp Operat.Surg. 128 The Ganglion of the 
Tendon is an Encysted Tumour of the Meliceris kind. 

2. ‘dhe fluid contents of a distended joint when 
yellow and honey-like* {Syd. Sac. Lex. 1890). 

1870 Paget Led. Surg. Pathol, .yxi. (ed. 31 672 [Synovial 
cysts.] Their contents possess a gelatinous or even ahoney- 
hke consistency which constitutes a form of Meliceris. 

tMeliceritous, a. Obs. [Badly f. Meli- 
ceris.] a Meliceric. 

2804 Abebnetkv Surg, Obs. 88 The contents [of a wen] 
were of the consistence which is termed meliceritous. 

MelicerotlS (melisivrss),' a. [{. Meliceb-is 
+ -OUS.] =Mei.iceric. 

-1828-31 in WansTER (who names Oositci). _i846in I'uiids 
Cycl. Anat. IV. 1x14/2 Melicerous degeneration of the thy- 
lold. i^^Syd. Soc, Lex., Melicerouscyst. 

Melicertan (melLo-jIan). Zool. Also -ian.' 
[f. Mdiurta (from L. Mdiurta, Gr. McAiKipn)!, 
name of a sea-god) + -an.] A rotifer of the genus 
Mdicerta or family JMdicertidit. 

2856 Carpenter Microsc. § 281. 498 The first group 
..includ2S two famllie.s, the Floscularians and the iMelt- 
certians. 2S84C. T. Hunso.v in Q. Jrnl. Microscop. Set, 
XXIV. 343 In all other Melicertans the row of smaller cilia 
enclose.'; the row of larger ones. 

Meliciris, obs. lorm of Meliceris. . 
Melicoton(ie, -y, var. ff. Melocoyon Obs. 
t IS^Te'licrate. Obs. Also 6 melicrat, melli- 
crate. [ad. late L. meiicrdlum, ad. Gr. /xeArVpaTov 
(-/rpjjTov), f. yilKk honey + Kipavvvvai to mix.] 
A drink made with honey and water. 

1563 iiyi.j.Art Carden. (1593) 80 A spoonfull of melUcralc. 
1578 Lytc Dodoens i. xviii. 28 The leaues,.drcnken with 
Meade or MeUcrat..it healeth the Sciatica. 2584 CooaN 
Haven Health (1636) 198 Eat nothing at all, or else, but a 
little mclicrate. 1775 Sm E. Barry Obs. ll'’iMCs 389 Us com- 
parative strength with that of melicrate, or water and honey. 

Hence t Melicratetl made by mixing water 
and hbneyl 

2657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 100 The rule of confecting 
Meliorated mulsa. 

iDIelilite (medibit). Mi:t. Also mellilite. 
[a. F, (Delametherie 1795), mod.L. 

thits, f. Gr. /reAt honey + Ai^or stone : see -LITE.] 

1 . A silicate of calcium, alummlum and other 
bases, found in honey-yellow crystals. 

2822 Jameson Man, .Min. 325 Mellilite.. .Strikes fire 
with steel. 2823 W. Phillips Jntrod. Min. (cd.* ?) 208 
MeliHte..has only been found at Capo di Bovc near Rome, 
in the fi.ssures ofa compact biRck lava. 2836 T. Thomson 
Min., Geo/., etc. 1. 207 Mellilite. 2879 Rut lev Stud. Rocks 
.Niii. 255 Apatite,.. meiiliic and garnet are among the more 
common accessory minerals [in ncphcline basalt]. 

2. = Mellite (after Kinvan). 

1796 Kiuwan Elem. Min. II. 68 Mellilite, Honigstein, of 
Werner. 2822 Jameson Man. Min. 296 Pyr.amidal Alcllillle, 
or Honcysione. 2837 Dana Syst. Min. 438 Mellite. .Mcl- 
lilite. Honey Slone. 

' f Melilltliic, Chem. Obs. ff, Melilitii-us 
+ -ic.] Mclilithic acid, an acid found in mellite. 

1803 Med. Jr'nl. IX. 474 Chemical Analysis pf the Honey- 
stone.. .106 parts of it contain 46 mclilithic acid. 

11 Iffelilitlius. Min. Obs. [modX.: sec Meli- 
LiTE.J «Mei.ilite 2 , Mellite. 

2800 Med. yr/il. III. *83 Mr. Kbprolh, of Berlin, lias en- 
riched chcmi>try with the discovery of a new acid, which he 
obtained by the analysU of the honey stone, or mclilithus. 
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'Slelilot (me-lilpt). Forms: 5-S mellilot, 6 
ineliylot(e, melli-, millelote, 6-9 melilots, 6- 
melilot. [a. OF. meliht (mod.F, mdliht')^ ad. late 
L. melildloSy a. Gr. /icAjA-wro?, -ou, a sweet kind of 
clover, f. ;x€Xi honey + XwTos : see Lotus. Cf. Sp., 
Pg. meliloio, It. mel{l){ioio.'\ A plant of the legu- 
minous genus MeliloluSy esp. JSL officinalis or Yel- 
low Melilot, the dried dowers of which' were for- 
merly much used in making plasters, poultices, etc. 

cxA,\o t\t<isicrof Ga)}teK^\%. Digby iSalxit.Oyle of cama- 
mylle and of mellilot. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helthc (1541) n 
]\leates inflatynge or wyudye; Beanes: Lupines :..AIelly» 
lote. 1541 R. Copland tr. Guydon's Qucst.Chirurg. Yivb, 
Y« decoction. of moleyn, camomille, miHelote. 1548 Turner 
Names HcrbcsC^Si.%^ 52 Mel/rugum. ..It may be called in 
englishe whyte melilote. 1587 %\KSC.ALLGovt.Cattle^ Horses 
(1596) 154 One ounce of the powder of mellilot. 2728 7 . 
Gardiner tr. Rafiins 0/ Gardens 18 Sweet»scented MelfU 
lot. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer {fA. 2) s. v. Horshcatk, This part 
of the county abounds with melllot, whose seeds mix so 
much with the corn.. that it gives a taste to their bread, 
which is very disagreeable to strangers. 1884 Swinburne 
Atalanta 1354 Every holier herb. Narcissus, and the low- 
lying melilqte. 1883 Encycl. Antcr. I. 480/1 Such plants 
as white or alsike clovef, or melilot, catnip.. eta 

* 74 ^ Richardson Clarissa VII. 330 Will not some 
serious thoughts mingle with thy melilot, and tear off the 
callus of thy mind ? 

b. attrib. , as f nielilot-emplasUr, ffiower^ -plaster ; 
melilot trefoil, Medicago lupnlina. 

1676 Wiseman Surg. y. i. 351 To which purpose Sponges 
were prest out of ‘hiehlot Emplasler, and the Wound fill'd 
with them. 1694 Salmon* Dispeus. (17131 205/1 A 

Zllelilot Emplaster or Colewort-leaf may be applied. CZ540 
in Vicary’s Anat. (i388) App. i.\. 226 The pouldre of*meni- 
loie flowres. Sforting Magr'^V^. 27 Water distilled 

from themelilot fiowens has been held to improve the flavour 
of other .substances. 1718 Swift yrnl. ioSiella 24 Apr., ht 
last I advised the doctor to use it like a blister, so I did with 
*meUloi plasters, which still run. ^ 179S Burke Corn (1844I 
IV. 276, 1 Would not put my melilot plaister on the back of 
the hangman. 1760 J. Lee Introd, Bot. .4pp. 329 ^Melilot 
Trefoil, Trifoliiim. 

tlVCeliuet obs. rare~~^. [ad. L. melimts^ 
a. Gr, fujXtFoy, f. pLrjKov apple, quince.] Quince- 
yellow. 

1398 Trf.visa Bari/t. He P. R. xvn. cxci. (1493) 730 Of 
vyolets U thre manerc of kynde : purpure whyte and melyne, 
that is a manere whyte colour that comyth out of the ylonde 
INIelos. 

Udeline (mrbin),<j.- [ad. L. rneltnns, f. miles 
'marten or badger '(L. 5 c Sh.), in mod. zoological 
Latin the generic name of the badger : see -iRii.] 
Of or pertaining to the genus MeUs\ badger-like. 

X89X Flower & Lyorkkek Mammals 567 Divided.. into 
the Otter-like (Lutrlne), Badger-like (Aleline), and Weasel- 
like (Musteline) forms. 

Moling, var. Mellinq ; and see under Mele v. 
lUCelinite^ (medinsit). [Named by E. F. Glocker 
in 1847, f. Gr. ^^Atv-oj (see Mecine a.l) -h -ite.] 
A clay resembling yellow ochre. Also Ma’linine, 
x868 UANA.Syrr.il//».(ed. 5) 11.477 MeUnite* 1896 Chester 
Hict, Min. 

Melinite ^ (medinait), [a. F. milinite. f. Gr. 
^rjKivos : see prec.] A French explosive, said to be 
composed of picric acid, guncotton, and gum arabic* 
1886 Daily News a Dec. 5/2 France and Germany are 
lavishing money upon repealing rifle.^, melaiiite [s/e] shells, 
and iron-plated forts. XM7 Chicago Advance 3 Feb. 78/4 
The new French explosive, melenite, .. resembles yellow 
clay. 1887 Nature 17 Mar. 472/2 The new gunpowder me- 
linite has already begun its work of destruction. 

Melinophaiie, eailiername of Melifhanite. 
fMe'lion. Obs. rare^^. ^Melilot. 

CZ4ZO Pallad. on Hush. xi. 358 An vnee of melion [L. 

Melior, obs. variant of Mueieb. 
Meliorability. rare. [f. Ameliorable adj., f. 
late L. melidrdre\ see next and -able.] Capacity 
of being improved. (Only in Bentham.) 

tSii-^x Bentham LangnageVlks. 1843 VIII. 297/2 Me- 
liorabihty. 

Meliorate (mfdior^^t), v. [f, late L. meliordt-^ 
ppl. stem of meliordre^ f. L. melior-, melior better.] 
1 . trans. To make better, to improve ; =* AsfE- 
LJORATE z/. Also, +to mitigate (suffering, ill- 
feeling). 

a 1552 Leland /tin. (1768) III. 63 This Joannes Grand!- 
soniis chaungid an bold Fundation of an Hospital of S. 
John’s in Excester and melioratid it. 1598 in Row Hist. 
Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) too If he hes meliorat or delcriorac his 
benefice any way to the prejudice of^ his successor, x6ao 
Venner Via Recta it 41 They are meliorated, by putting to 
them sugar, nutmeg, and.. ginger. 2647 Jeb. Taylor Lib. 
Proph. xix. 248 Religion is to meliorate the condition of a 
people. 1702 W. J. Brayns Voy, /-.evant xli. 166 A Fat- 
ness which so far Meliorates the Lean and Sandy Soil of 
this Country. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia i. vli, She pleased 
herself with the intention of meliorating her plan in the 
meantime. X796 Mrs. Howell AmoUttaZ. 1 . 125 Thej.e 
sentiments her brother.. had meliorated, by proposing that 
a ball should be given [etc.]. 1802 Noble W atuierers II. 6 
It would have meliorated his sufferings. 1854 H. Miller 
AV^.4-.SV/4'//f.i.(i8s7)<5 The mutiny at theNore bad not yet 
meliorated the service to the common sailor. 1894 W. J. 
Dawson Making 0} Manhood 29 Every movement which 
&eeks to meliorate the common lot. 

b. absol.\ jr/rr. in Scots Law, to effect ‘ meliora- 
tions ' (see Meliobatio:* 2 b). 


<2x701 Sedley 1, i, Nothing is more dangerous 

than chastisement sine iausa\ instead of meliorating, it 
pejorates. 1769 Robertson C/tas. K, 111. (1796) I. 121 To 
squeeze and to amass, rather than to meliorate, was their 
object, 1838 W. Uell Diet. Law Scot. 641 An obligation 
on the. tenant to meliorate or repair, if not implemented by 
himself, falls upon his representatives. 2845 K. Hunter 
Landlord 4"i- Tenant ted. 2) II. 220 By the contract, stipula- 
tions to meliorate and preserve may bind either the lessor 
or lessee, or both. 

2 , intr. To grow better. *= Ameltobate z;. 2. 

1654 H. L’Estrange Chas. I (1655) x66 The Scot'sh Re- 
volters in the state I left them, were not like to meliorate 
nor to goe'lessetn animosity. i6Sx Nevilh P/ato Red/z'. 
269 That we can never Meliorate, but by some such Prin- 
ciples, as we have been here all this while discoursing of. 
1764 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. in Lett. (1772) II. 76 British fero- 
city [began] to meliorate into social politeness. 2793 J. 
Turnbull in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) IV. 443, I 
hope.. that circumstances in that distressed city may con- 
tinue to meliorate. 1849 H. Miller Footpr. Croat, xii. 
(1874) 2x9 When the climate had greatly meliorated. x86o 
Emerson Cond, Life i. 1x861) 13 The face of the planet 
cools and dries, the races meliorate, and man is born. 

Hence MeTiorated ppL a. ; Meliorating vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

1649 Blith Eng. Improv. fmpr. xx. (1652) 132 All which 
as to all sorts of Land, they are of an exceeding Meliorating 
nature. 1663 Hooke Microgr. 246 Promoted By the melio- 
rating of Glasses. 1692 R. L'Estrance yosephus^ IVars of 
yezvs III. ii. (t733> 663 Great Plenty of Fruits, both wild, and 
meliorated or domestick. 1766 Compute Parmer s. v. 
H usbaudry^ To return the meliorated earth to the corn. 
X783 Washington Circular 18 June, The free cultivation 
of letters, the unbounded extension of commerce,.. have 
had a meliorating influence on mankind. 1789 Burney 
Hist. Mus. IV. 350 The first movement in the overture is 
grave and grand, in Lulli’s meliorated style, by Handel. 

Melioration (n)*li6r^*Jhn). [n. of action f. 

late L. meliordre to Meliorate.] 

1 . The action of making better, or the condition 
of being made better; amelioration, improvement. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 855 You must ever resort to the 
beginning of things for Melioration, a 1682 Sir T. Browne 
Tracts {i6S^) 47 A notable way for melioration of the Plant. 
1772 Priestley^ in Phi/, Trans. LXII. 184, 1 could not 
. .effect any melioration of the noxious quality of this kind 
of air. 1796 BurnevJ/c///. xlletastas/o 12. 280 Persevere in 
your melioration, till you are pedecily cured. 1827 Steuart 
Planters G. (1828) 205 All soils are susceptible of meliora- 
lion. 2876 Bancroft Hist. If, S. III. i. 7 The generations 
of men are not like the leaves on the trees, which fall and 
renew themselves without melioration or change. 

2. A)) jDStaj)ce of melio/aiing ; a change for the 
better ; a thing or an action by which something is 
made better ; an improvement. 

X647 Lilly Chr. Astral, xxviii. 183, I concluded, that 
About two yeers after, .be should .sensibly perceived meliora- 
tion in Estate by meanes of a Wife. ^ i66r Boyle Cert. 
Phys. Ess, (1669) 120 By an Insight into Chymistry one 
may be enabl'd to make some Meliorations (I speak not of 
Transmutations) of Mineral and Metalline Bodies. X796 
Morse Amer. Geog. II. 568 Transplanting, engrafting, and 
other meUaratious^ [in horticulture]. XS78 Emerson Sovf 
rcignly o/ Ethics in North Amer. Rev. CXXVL 406 The 
civil history of man might be traced by the successive 
meliorations as marked in higher moral generalizations. 

b, .5V<7 /j* Zaw. In plural^ applied spec, to im- 
provements effected by a tenant upon the land 
rented by him. 

1838 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot 644 A clause binding the 
landlord to make the necessary melioration*!. 1845 R. 
Hunter Landlord jy Tenant {e6. 2) 11.232 A proprietor 
stipulated in the lease to make certain meliorations, and 10 
pay lo the lessee the expense of meliorations made by him. 
t Me'liorativef a. rare. [f. late L. meliordre 
to Meliorate : see -ative.] That meliorates ; 
improving. 

1808 G. Edwards Pract. Plan iii. 30 We. .become sav.Tge 
in our haired to the various meliorative processes. S84Z K. 
Oastler Fleet Papers 1. xl. 314 Peel has no meliorative 
and restoraiive principle to propose. 
Meliorator,iueliorater(mrli6r^H3i).;arc. 
[agent-n. f. Meliorate v. ; see -ob, -er 1.] One 
who or something which meliorates, 

1855 in Ogilvie Supil. 1870 Emerson Soc.ff Solit.. Work 
4- Days Wks. «Bohn} 111. 63 The greatest rocliorator of the 
world is selfish, huck-siering Trade. 

Meliorism (mfdioriz’m), [f. L. melior better 
-h -isu.] 

1 . The doctrine, intermediate between optimism 
and pessimism, which affirms that the woild may 
be made better by rightly-directed human effort. 

As used by some writers, the term implies further the 
belief Chat society has on the vvhole a prevailing tendency 
towards improvement. 

[1858: cf. hlELiORtsT.l X877 Geo. Eliot Let. y. Sully 
I Jan. in Czohs Li/e hiZy) HI. 301 lljc doctrine of melior- 
ism. 1877 J. Sully Pessimism 399 Our line of reasoning 
provides us.. with a practical conception. .which, to use a 
term for which I am indebted to.. George Eliot, may be 
appropriately styled Mclioiism. By this 1 would under- 
.>ta»d the faith which affirms not merely our power oflessen- 
ing evil— this nobody questions — but also our ability to 
increase the amount of ^sitlve good. 1883 J. H. Clapper- 
ton {title) Scientific Meliorbm and the Evolution of Happi- 
ness. 

2 , Used as the designation of a principle of action 
in dealing with the evils of society (see quot.). 

1883 L. F. Ward Dynam. Socibt.\\, 468 McUori'!m..may 
be defined as humanitarionism minus all sentiment. .. it 
implies the improvement of the social condition through 
cold calculation, through the adoption of indirect means. 


I It is not content merely to alleviate present^ suffering, it 
I aims to create conditions under which no suffering can exist, 

Meliorist (mriioiist), [f. L. better -h 
•iST.j One who believes in meliorism. 

1858 J. Brown Horoe Suhsec.j, Locke ^ Sydenham Pref. 
19, I am not however a pessimist, 1 am, 1 trust, a rational 
optimist, or at least a meliorist. 1877 Geo. Eliot in Cross 
Life (1885) III. 3or, I don't know that I ever heard any- 
body use the word ‘meliorist’ except myself. 1890 G. B. 
Shaw in Fab. Ess. Socialism 28 The Socialist came forward 
as a meliorist on the.se lines. 

attrib. 1884 H. Spencer in Contemp. Rev.^vd-y The 
meliorist view — ..that life. .is on the way to become such 
that it will yield more pleasure than pain. 

melioristic (mflioristik), a. [f. Meliokist 
+ -ic.J or or pertaining to meliorism. 

z888 Academy 3 Mar. 148/1 Perhaps too scientifically 
nieliorlstic for the common herd. 

IMeliority (mflip riti). [ad. med.L. melidrilas, 
f. L. nielior-, melior better : see -ixi'.] The quality 
or condition of being better; superiority. 

1578 Sidnf.y Wanstead Play in Arcadia, etc. (1605) 57*4 
[Pedant log,] Either according lo the penetrancie of their 
singing, or the melioritie of their functions, or la.slly the 
superancy of iheir merits. iS9;r Bacon Couters Good 4- Evill 
No. X So that this couler of melioritie and preheminence is oft 
asigne ofeneruatlon andweakenes.se. 1640 Bp. Hall Lpisc. 
11. xi. 154 This melioxity therefore, or betlernesse above the 
Priests and Deacons, is ascribed to the Bishop X71S Cheyne 
Philos.^ Prtne. Retig. Contents *5 Some more particular 
Reflections, upon the Melioiity of the Frame and Constitu- 
tion of the Celestial Bodies. 1845 A, Dunca.v Disc. 139 
They may point out such a melioriiy of disposal, figure and 
size, as ever convetts its essential, properties to the most 
useful purposes. 

t Melioriza'tion. Ohs. [f. Meliouize v. + 
-ATioN.j Meliorntion ; improvement. 

1599 A. M. tr. Cabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 38/1 Till such 
time a.s we perceaue some meliorization, or amendment.. 

tMdTlorize, Obs. [I. L. melior better + 
-IZE.] a. To make better ; to improve, b. 
intr. I'c grow better. 

1597 A* GuilUmeaii s Fr. Chimrg. *v, I desire that 
they woulde vouchsafe to meliorlze the same. 1599 ^ 
Cabelhouer's Bk. Physicke xis/x 'i'ill shce beginne to me^ 
liorise, and waxe lesse. 

Melipliagail [melrfSgan). Ornith. Also 
erron. melli-. [f. mod.L. Melipliaga (f. Gr. ptXt 
honey + -(pdy-os that eats) + -an.J A bird belong- 
ing to the Australian genus Melijihaga or family 
MeliphagidBO (see next). 

■ 1S42 Hsande Diet* Set. etc., MeUiphagans^ a family ol 
Tenuirosters, comprising tlie birds which feed on the nectar 
of dowers, in mod. Piets. 

MelipLagidan (melife-d.?idan), a. and sb. 
[f. mod.L. metiphagui-m (f. ileliphaga : see prec. 
and -ID) + -XK.J a. Belonging to the Jl/e/i- 
phagidm, a family of Australian birds which extract 
honey from plants, b. sb. A bird of this family. 

In recent Diets. 

Meliphagine rx.andji. Ornith. 

[ad. mod.L, Meliphagtn-tts, f. Meliphaga : see 
Meliphacan and -INE.] a. adJ. Of or pertaining 
to the Melipltaginse^ a sub-family of the A/eli- 
phagidsc (see prec.). Also used for Meliphagidan, 
b. sb, A bird of this sub-family. 

1884 Ibis July 340 The two genera Melithreptns and 
Ptectorynchus are obviously Meliphagine. 1890-99 S. B. 
Wilson ii A. H. Evans Birds Sandwich 1st Introd. ax It 
is a very old supposition that some of the Finch-like forms 
were Meliphagine. 

MelipbagOUS (meli’fagas), a. Ornith. Also 
erron, melli-. [f, mod, L. Aldiphaga (see Meli- 
ehag.vn) + -ous.j Belonging to the Afeliphagidx 
or honey-eating birds. 

1826 Vigors Sl Horsfield in Trans. Linnean Soc. XV, 
311 There are many species, .which have been ranked as 
Meliphagous in con>equence of the alleged filamentou.s con- 
formation of their tongue. 1837 Swainson Nat. Hist. Bitds 
II. 146 The plumage of the meiiphagous birds of New 
Holland is almost universally dull. 

Melipbaiiite (uieli' 0 nait). Min. Also meTi- 
phane. [f. Gr. /xcAt ‘ honey ' -h ^atV^a^at to 
appear + -ITE. 

Named by Dana, in allusion to its colour, after Leuco- 
PHANC, -PHANiTE ; the earlier name (Schccrcr 1852) was 
melinophan, prob. f, yit»/Ai»or Meline tz.*] 

Fluo-silicate ofglucinum, calcium and sodium. 

1867 Dana in Amer.Jrnl. Sci. Ser. 11. XLIV. 403 noiCf 
Meliphane (melinophanei appears to bear the .<!ame relation 
in form and constitution to phenacite, as Leucophane_ to 
Chrysolite. x868 — Syst. Min. (ed. 5) II. 263 Mcliphanile., 

llMelisma (m/li-zma). Mus. [Gr. 
song, air, melody.] (See quot. iSSo.) ^ 

[x6xz T. Ravesscroft {title) Melismata; Musical Phansies 
filtingtheCourt, Cittc, andCountrey Humours.^ jSSoW.b. 
Rockstro in Grove Diet. Mus. II. 248/2 Metisma. Any 
kind of Air, or Melody, as opposed to Recitative, or 
music of a purely declamatory character. Thus, 
deUsohn employ^ the term in order lo distinguish th^ 
M«lralion and Ending of a GregoHan Tone from the Domw 
nant, or Reciting Note. Other writers sometimes use it 
(Icns correctly) in the .sen-se of Fioritura, oecven Laaen^ 
x83i Mrs. Wodf.house ibid. III. 618/2 Th^^c 
melismas also allow the voice great scope m the so-cailca 
‘kehrreim ' or relrain. _ ... , , 

Hence Melisma*tic ornate or florid m melody ; 
also aielismatlcs sb. pL, the art of dorid or 
ornate vocalization. {Cent. Dictl) 



MELISSA. 

Melissa (mili'sa), Med, [mod.L. generic 
name (Tournefort), a. Gr, /ttXtffcra bee.] The herb 
balm {Melissa offieinalis). Melissa oili a volatile 
oil obtained from this plant. Melissa water^ a 
distillation in water of the leaves of the plant, 
balm-water. 

a 1593 J. Hester 114 Exper. Paracelsus (1596) 4 A girle 
..whom I cuied with the Oyle of Camomell,in the water of 
^reli-ssa and Valerian. x88_x tr. Trousseau ^ Pidoux' Treat. 
Therap. III. 198 Melissa is proclaimed as one of the best 
exhilaranis. 1887 Brunton's TexUbk. Pharmacol, etc. (ed. 3) 
1007 U.S.P. Melissa. .Balm — The leaves and tops of Melissa 
ojficinalis . in the form of warm infusion or tea as a 

diaphoretic in slight febrile conditions. 

t Melisssean, a. Obs. [f. Gr. inKiaaaT-os (f. 
nkXiaaa bee) + -AN.] Pertaining to bees. 

1609 C. Butler Pern. Motu (1634) 44 The Melissasan year 
is most fitly measured by the Astronomical! months, 

Melissic (mfU'sik), a, Chem, [formed as next 
+ -ic.j Melissic acid : an acid obtained from 
melissin. Melissic alcohol \ ==Mkltssin. 

1848 Brodie in Phil, Trans, CXXXIX. 93 This acid I 
call Alelissic Acid. x8sa Pownes* Chem, {dd, 4) 471 Air. 
Brodie has prepared two alcohols, cerolylic and melissic, 
from beei»' wax. 

Melissiu (m/li*sin). Chem, Also melissine. 
[f. Gr. ikkKiaaa bee+ -in.] A substance obtained 
by boiling a mixture of myricin (myric)lpalmitate) 
and potash.; called also melissic^ melissyl^ myricic 
or myricyl alcohol, 

1848 Brodie in PhiL Trans. CXXXIX. 93 This substance 
I propose to caU AIeUssin. s88o Gabrod Baxter Mai. 
Med. 410 An acid, the melissic, which bears the same re- 
lation to melissine that acetic acid does to alcohol. 

Melissyl (mflrsil). Chem, [formed as prec. 
+ -YL.] The hypothetical radical of 

certain compounds derived from wax ; called also 
myricyl, Melissyl alcohol : == Melissin. 

183* Pownes' Chem. (ed. 4) 59a Hence myricin Is likewise 
a compound ether, namely palraitate of oxide of melissyl. 
1869 Roscob Elem. Chem, (1871) Measyl I«V] Alcohol, 
a solid white substance contained in beeswax. 
Melissylena ; see Melkne. 

Melissylic (melisidik), a. Chem, [f. prec. + 
-10.] Melissylie alcohol : t= Melissin. 

x86a Miller Elem, Chem. (ed. s) 111. 364 Another wax 
alcohol, melissylic alcohol, or melissin, is liberated, 
Melita^ous (melit^i'grss), a. [f. mod.L, 
inelitagra a synonym of Impetigo (f, Gr, /teAtr- 
honey + -uYpa after 7ro5d7pa gout) + -ous.] A term 
applied to the honey-like secretion from the skin 
which occurs in such diseases as favus and is pro- 
duced by some irritating ointments, {idyd, Soe, 
Lex, 1890.) 

t Mentane, Obs. [as if ad. L. *MeliidJtuSj 
f. Meliia Malta.] Maltese. 

x6oo Thynse Emblems xxv, i The melitane dogge, bredd 
onlie for de!i§;ht, whose force is smale, though voice be 
lowde and shrdl. 

i*Me'litism, Obs, [app. ad. Gr. /i€AtT«r/xdr, f. 
/icXiT- honey; but the Gr. word is known only in 
the sense * use of honey in plasters *.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr.^ I^Ielltism {melitismus), a drink 
made of honey and wine 

Melitose (meditJas). Chem. [f. Gr, 
pikt honey + -osE.j A kind of sugar obtained 
from the manna of Eucalyptus, 
iWx Porones' Chem. (ed. 8) 410 The Australian manna, 
which is the produce of Eucalyptus mannijera, according 
to recent researches of Berthelot, contains two different 
isomeric sugars, called melitose and cucalyne. 

f Meliturgy. Obs, rare. In 7 melliturgie. 
[a, F. melliturgie (Cotgr.), ad, Cjr, /KAtToupyfo 
honey- making (but the true reading is perh./i«AiT- 
Toupiria bee-keeping).] (See quot. 

x6xo^ 1 . Granger Div, Logike xBo [Subjects of Virgil's 
Gcorgicsl Georgie, dendrographic, Klenotrophie, melliturgie. 
1656 Blount Glosscgr.^ Melliturgie (Ft,), the making of 
honey, Bees-vvork. 

II Melitima (melitiu^-ria). Path. Also mell-. 
£mod.L., f. Gr. ^cAit-, peAi honey + ovp-ot' urine + 
L. suffix -m.] The presence of sugar in the urine; 
ssidiabetes mcllitus (but see quot. 1877). 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. (as L.]. 1863 Aitken Sci. 
Tract. Med. (ed. 2) il. 335 Any acents or conditions which 
cause a suspension of the functions of animal life, while 
the purely nutritive or organic functions remain intact, 
may bring about, melituria. 1877 tr. //. von Ziemssen's 
C^el, Med. XVI. 858 By tlic con''tant excretion of sugar, 
diabetes mell.ius is distinguished from those .. condilmns 
in which appreciable quantities of sugar appear in the 
urine at times — conditions which have .. been specially 
dedgnated as metlituria qc glycosuria. 

Melk, obs. form of Milk sb, and v. 

Mell (mel), sb.^ Now only . 5 V. and dial, 
[Northern var. of fnall^ Maul 

1 . A heavy hammer or beetle of metnl or wood 
2); f a mace or club (<?^j.) ; also, a 
chairman’s hammer, 

*T X300 Curscr J/. 33340 paa dintes ar ful fers and fell, 
Hciucr ban cs here irlnn mell. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 
7048 parfor pc devels salle stiyk bam pare, With hevy 
mcllcs ay. r: 1440 Alphabet 0/ Talcs 353 Swilk a sownd 
like as pc bed had bene dongen on with mellis, 1563 
W1N5ET Pincent, Lirin. Dcd., Eucry kind of ncccssar 
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waxppin and werkluroe. .as hafairione, scheild, suord, bow’, 
speir, spade, maltok, and mell, &c. X64X Best farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 107 Thetre manner is for one to stande with a mell 
and breake the clottes small fete.]. 1768 Ross HeUnore iiu 
109, I hae..A..quoy..She's gel the mell an' that sail be 
right now, As well's a quoy altho she were a cow, 1864 
.A. M®Kay Hist. Kilmarnock (1880) 326 The mell used on 
the occasion was one that had been handled by Burns. ^*897 
(^ROCKETT Lads' Love v, A mason had gaun hame wi’ his 
square and mell ower his shooder. 

b. Phrases. As dead as a mell^ c^\X& Mell 
attd wedge {^orlP^ : used by miners for work done 
with those tools as opposed to ‘ blasting To keep 
mell in shaft (Sc.) : to ' keep things going ’ ; to be 
able to maintain oneself; also allusively. 

1798 D. Crawford ./Vtfwx 54 They'll think you’re as dead 
asa mell, Or myern-tangs. i8xx Pinkertun Petral. 1 . 27r 
The clay-bed .. varies from the softness of tough clay, to the 
hardness of striking fire with steel ; in the language of 
miners, from melt and wedge to blasting. ' 1824 Mactaccart 
Callovid. Encycl (1876) 339 When a person’s worldly affairs 
get disordered, tt is said the mell cannot be keeped in the 
shaft. 1830 T. Wilson Pitmans Pay (1843) 33 A' bein’ 
melband-wedge wark then. 1831 Mrs. Carlyle 2 .^/, 6 Oct. 
in Neiu Lett, ^ Rem. (1903) 1 . 38 Carlyle is reading; to*nay 
with a view to writing an Article— to keep mall in shaft. 
1850 J. Struthebs Life vH. p. cviii. in Poet. IP/is., He had 
gained .something in the way of experience, and had been 
able still to keep the shaft in the mell. 

2 . .SV. and north, dial, (See quots. and E.D.D.) 

a X743 J. Relph Mtse. Poems (1747) 5 And still still dog’d 

wi' the damn'd nearne o’mell? Gloss.^ A melk ^ beetle, 
signifies here the hindmost, from a custom at Horse-races of 
giving a me!! or beetle to the hindmost. Hence they call 
the hindmost the Afell. 1837 Hocc Sheph. IVedd. Tales II. 
161 Now for the mell! now for the mell! Deit tak the 
hindmost now! Ibid.^ He.. thus escaped the disgrace of 
.winning the mell. ^ 1869 Lonsdale Gloss. s.v. A/r//, To get 
the mell is to obtain a mallet in pnae ploughing, as a prize 
for the worst ploughing. 

3 . Comb, : mell-headed a. Sc. and north, dial.^ 
having a head like a mell, i. e, large, thick, etc. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems lx. 60 Mell-heidit lyk ane mortar- 
stane. 1878-99 Dickinson Cumbertd. Gloss.^ Melbheedit. 

tMell (aiel).^A''^ Obs. Forms: 6, 9 mel, 6-7 
mell, \y..L.,melP^mely — Gr. /tfAtr-, /icAi, Goth, 
milip^ O. Irish ////V.] Honey. 

a IS7S Gascoigne Dan Bart/iolomevj Posies Floivers 98 
That bitter gall was met! to him in last. 1584 Lodge 
Truth's Cowpl. (Shaks. Soc. 1853) 1x9 The drones from 
busie bee no me! could drawe. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng iv, 
XX. 86 Her..lookes were.. such as neither wanton seeme, 
nor waiward, mell, nor gall. 164S Herrick Hesper,, Pray 
< 5 * prosper^ The spangling Dew dreg d o*re the grasse shall 
be Turn’d all to Mell, and Manna. 1864 Bamford Rhymes 
181 .Adieu to the ..lip that Is sweet as the mel of the bee. 
b. attrib. honey-dew.) 

x6o6 Sylvester Du Bartas ti. tv. 1. Tropheis T0S3 Th' 
Heav'n .. Pour.s-forth a Torrent of mel-Melodies (Fr. tvt 
roux torrent de miel\, In David's praise, a 1643 Browne 
Brit. Past, in. (Peicy Soc.) 27 Some choicer ones, as for 
the king most meet. Held roc(*dewe and the hony*suckles 
sweet. 

*!■ Mell, sb,^ Obs. rarer'^, 

1726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3) s.v. Colicky Tying down his [the 
horse's) Mell or Tail close between his Legs, 

Mell (mcl), sb,^ Sc. and north, dial. The last 
sheaf of corn cut by the harvesters. Also attrib.^ 
as mell-day, -doll, -sheaf, -supper (see quots.). 

1777 Brand Pop. Antiq. x^L 303 A plentiful Supper for 
the Hatvest*men . . ; which is called a Harvest-Supper, and 
insomeplacesa MelUSupper. 1832/. Hodgson 
u. II, 2 noti\ The meli-doll or corn-baby is an image dressed 
like a female child, and carried by a woman on a pole, in 
the midst of a group of reapers. 2846-^ Denham Tracts 
(1895) II, 2 The last day of reaping .. is known through- 
out the north by the appellation of * McU Day'. 1878 
Cumbertd. Gloss., A/ell, the last cut of com in the harvc.«it 
field. .. [It] is commonly platted, enclosing a large apple. 
1892 M. C. F, Morris Yorksh, Folk-Talk 212 The last 
sheaf gathered in is, in the North and East Ridings, colled 
the *nicll sheaf’. 

tMeU, z/.l Obs. Forms : i meSlan, mietSlan, 
3-6 moll, 4-5 melle, 4 medio, medele. [OE. 
m^Slan, {. maiiSe/ discourse ; a parallel formation 
rvith vixSelian Mathele v. Cf. Mele z/.] intr. 
anti trails. 'I'o speak, tell, say. 

a goo Cynewulf Crist 1338 (Gr.) pxt he [Christ],. to j^am 
cadjeslura ®rcst marSlcA a 1000 Andreas 1440 (Gr.) /Er 
aw.'esed sie worda aciii^, pc ic burh minne mu 3 mefilan 
onj^inne. a 1300 Cursor M. 26657 Dute o brath on hell, bat 
reues man tung to mell. 13.. E. E, Atlit. P, A. 707 pe 
profcle ysayc of hym con melle. 1377 Lancu P, Pi. u. in, 
36 panne come b^re a confcssoure..To Mede be mayde he 
mellud [.)/ 5 . O mcdelede) b** wordcs. c 1387 Ibid. A xi. 93 
(Vernon MS.) He bi-com so confoundet he coube not rnedle 
\other MBS. mele). C1400 Destr. Troy 109 More of thies 
Mirmydons mell I not now. ^^1460 Trconeley Myst, xvi. 
Z95, 1 haue Riaiers to mell with my preuej* counsel!. 

Mell (mel), xt,- Now arch, and dial. Also 4-6 
mol. [a. OF. var. ofw«/r’r: see Meddle v.] 

1 . Irans. To mix, mingle, combine, blend. Also 
with together, up. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter ix. 9 When god mcllcs sorow 
anguys & trauaile till hi*s flcscly lykyngc. *375 Baruouk 
Bruce xvi. 65 Quben byrdis syngis on the spray, Melland 
thair noiys with syndry .<owne: ^^2400 Maukof.v. (Roxb.) 
X. 38 pat cswhyt of colour and a lyldl reed mclled berwith 
« *500 Rails Raving A man.. suld.. mell Justice and 
mercy to gidcr in Jugment. 2605 Sylvester Du Rartas 
11. ill L PoeatioM oiS (He) lliat with bis Prowesse Policy 
can mell. 2633 T. Adams Exp..s Peter i. 5 Both these 
knowledges must be so melted together, that they be not 
severed. 2748 Thomson Cast, hidot, u xhil. And oft' began 


MELL AGIN OTIS. 

..wintry storms to swell, As heaven and earth they would 
together mell. 2888 Reports Provinc. (E. D. D.), Usmcll 
up one bushel o' lime to tw'o o' sand. 

1 2 . intr. for rejl. To mingle, combine, blend. 
<22300 Cursor Af. 22642 pan sal b® tainboa' descend,,. 
Wit b® wind ban sal it mell, And driue bam (pe deueUJdun 
all vntil hell. 2390 Gower Cou/, 11 . 222 Whan venym 
melleth with the ducre. 

3 . trans. To mix or mingle (persons). Const. 
withf together. Also pass. 

C2300 Bi. Brandon 276 And sette hem ther wcl heje 
I-meiled with his owe covent. 2387 Trevisa Higdtn 
(Rolls) II. 255 Normans and Englischemen [ben] i-medled 
(d/.S‘. a i-melled] in alle ilond. c 2400 Song Roland 647 
Let us now our men melle lo-gedur. 2570 Buchanan Ad. 
mouitiounVl\cs. (1892)24 How yai ar mcllit w* godles pa- 
pistes. 1895 Crockett Men of AIoss-Hogs vii, I wonder., 
if it would be possible to transplant you Gordons... Here 
ten score King's men nielled and married would settle 
the land. 

4 . intr. for reji. To mix, associate, have inter- 
course withy to associate. 

c 2350 Jpomanon 2663 (Kolbing) Thy brother schaU the 
know there by, Yf ever god wolle, bat ye melle. ^2515 
A. Williamson Let. in Douglas IP'ks. (1874) I. Introd.24 
She may cowrs the tyme that euer she mell>t with your 
blood. CXS57 Abi*. Parker Ps. lix. 2 From workers bad 
O saue my lyfe, wylh them no tyme to mell. a z6oo Mont- 
G021ERIE Bonn. Ixvii. 23 Mell not with vs, vhose heads weirs 
UaurelJ. 2785 i'oems Buchan Dial. 24 But Diomede melU 
ay wi' me, An’ tells me a’ his mind. x88o Webu (7<»r//ir’2 
E'aust Prol. in Heaven 23 With the dead in churchyard 
hidden 1 never care to mell or mingle. 2896 Crockett 
Gtey Alan vL 39 None of us desired to mix or to mell 
with loose compa.>y. 

^ 5 . intr. To copulate, Obs. 

CX375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxi. {Clements Of my wyf bh 
ca.se b^ue fel, pat cane hyre with hyre serwandis me!. 
<ri45o Cov. A/yst. 2x5 A talle man with her dothe melle. 
2508 Dunbar Tua. Mariit IPemen 56 God gif matrimony 
were made to mell for ane jeir ! a 1 555 Ridley in Coverd. 
Lett. Martyrs (r564) xoo And with thys whore doth 
spiiitually mell. all those Kinges and Princes, 25^ Wil- 
lobie Avisa Iviii. 12605) 49 b, Their feet to death, their 
steps to hell Do swlitly .slide that thus do mell. 1642 
Brome Joviall Crew n. (1652) G, If you are..Dospos'd to 
Doxie, or a Dell, I'hat never yet with man did Mell. 

6 . T'o mingle in combat. 

c 23*0 Sir Tristr, 3270 pe cuntre wib hem meld, e *350 
Witt. Palerne 332^ pei..hadden gret ioyc, ba so manli a 
man wold mele m here side. <^2400 Beryn 2648 Who 
makith a fray, or stryvith au;t, or mel to much, orpraunce. 
cx^jo Got. ly Uaw. 543 Forthi makis furth ane man,, .That 
for the maistry dar mell With schaft and wi.h scheild. 2513 
Douglas /Ends x. xiv. 1x6 To mell with me, and to meyt 
hand for hand. 2594 Battelt 0/ Balrinucss in Scot. Poems 
x6th C, (1801) II. 353 Lat fcie how we can mell w‘ them Into 
thair di.mray, 28*3 Scott Quentin D. xxxvii, Diaw jn 
within the coun-^ard— they are too many to mell with in 
the open field- 2838 Biacftw. Mag. XLlil, 205 Bewatc,, 
how ye mell among these lio>ls— their darts are sharp, 
f?. rejl. To concern or busy oneself. Cbs. 
c 2350 Will. Palerne 1709 And manly scho melled hire J>o 
men forto help. tf2386 Chaucer Aletib. s»s7s (Harl. MS.) 
He is coupable bat eniremettith him or mellith him with 
such bin? as aperieyne,> not vnto hint, c 1400 Destr. Troy 
3783 'I’elamon..melIit hym with musike & myrthes also. 
1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T. S.) x6r Thai mell 
thamenochtt hare with. 1540 Jas. Viii-S’/./'ln/r/'r Hen. Pi 11% 
V. 173 And qubat fait ony ireir. ,commiilis.,supponand il 
concerne Our self, We inel Ws nocht. x6oo Hanjlton 
Facile Traictise in Catlu Tract. (S. T,S.) 226 Thair first 
mother Eua, for inelling hir .self with maters of religion,., 
procurit. .a curs of God to hir and al woman kynd. 

8 . intr. To busy, concern, or occupy oneself ; to 
deal, treat; to interfere, meddle. Const. 

c 2400 Destr. Troy 9577 As be maner is of men, bat mellyn 
with loue. 2465 Pasion Lett. II. 202, I canne not have no 
knowlych that Haydon mellyih in the mater of Drayton. 
25x6 Will of Rich. Peke ef Wakefeld 4 June, And no 
ferder to mell nor hunt hir. 2550 Ckowlry Epigr. 496 
When none but pore Colyar.s dyd with coles mcli, 2557 
TotteCs Alisc. (Arb.) 105 And, after, in that cpunlrcy lyuc, 
..Where hoonger, thirst, and soryage, and sicknesse may 
not mell. 2590 Spenser P, Q, 1. 1. 30 With holy father sits 
not with such thinges to mell. 2605 SvLViisrcR Qtiudrains 
Ixviii, To someone Art apply thy whole affection ; Andm 
the Craft of others .seldome mell. 2786 Burns Scotch Dnnk 
xvi, It sets you ill, Wi' bitter, dearthfu' wines to mell. 28x9 
Scott Jvauhoe xxxii, I will teach thee. .to mell with thine 
own matters. 2852 C. L, Smith tr. Tasso ix. lix. Go; tell 
ibem_, thou, no more henceforth to mell With war, which 
warriors only should sustain. 2893 Snowden '/'ales Yorksh. 
Wolds 222 They tucked them [the bed clothesl well in, so 
ijiat they would be su/e to ‘ feel her if shoo melled age-an *. 

b, Piuasc. To mell or make (with), to make or 
melt (with), dial. Cf. Meddle i/. 8 c. 

^845 J. Jennings Obs. Dial. w. Eu^, 139 Ther war naw 
need To mell or make wi’ tide awld Creed. 2872 W. Alex- 
ander Johnny Gibb xix. 144 I herc s some fowk wud ne\er 
mak* nor mell wi’ naeihing less nor gentry. 

Mell (niel), Now only dial. [£ Mell sbA] 
trans. To beat with a mell; hence, to beat severdv. 

’la 1400 Alorte Arth, 2950 Thane sir Cawayme.. Metes 
roaches of Mccs and mcllcs hym thorowc, ^1400 llestr, 
Troy 2C994 Pirrus his prowes pertly beheld, How hi^ Mir- 
inyduns with might were mcllit to ground. 2824 HocC 
Conf Sinner-^ys To entertain a stranger, an' then bind him 
in a web wi' his head down, an’ mell him to dc.Yth I 
Mell, obs. form of Meal and sb,"^ 
Mellacatton, variant of Mellcotox, 
Mellaginous (melx-djinas), a. [f. mod.L. 
melldgin: meildgo a preparation resembling honey 
(f. mell-y met honey) + -ous.] Pcrlaining to or of 
the nature of honey. 
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MELLISOITANT. 


i68r Grew Musxuvt n. 208 The Oil or Jlellaginous Succus 
betwixt the Rind and the Kernel is that wiiich is called 
Mel Ancuardinum. 1833 f”* v. Mofxler in Cheinnt 
Druggist (Melbourne), The mellaginous exudations of the 
trusses of flowers attract, .a number of honey*sucking birds. 
Mella-roaa ; see Mela-rosa. 
l^Xellate Chenu Earlier -at. [a. F. 

mellat (Klaproth), f. melliitique ) : see Mellitic 
and -ATE.] A salt of mellic or mellitic acid; — 
Mellitatb. 

1794 G. Adams < 5 - Dx/. Ph{lcs„ I. App. 547 Mellats — 
neutralized by potass, crystallize in long prism^;. 1802 
T. Thomson Chew. III. 527 Aluminous jrf//j^..Mellite — 
Honeystone— Mellate of Alumina. 

1 3 VIella’tioil« Obs, rarer^. [ad. L. inelld- 
tidti‘Cm^ n. of action f, vielldre to make or collect 
honey.] (See quots.) 

1623 CocKKRAM, Mellaiio/ty the driuing of Bees to get out 
the Honie. 1656 Blount Glossogr.^ MellatioHy the time 
of taking honey out of the Hives. 

XHellay (me’Ut), sb, and a. Forms ; 4-6 mello, 
5-6 mely, 5-6, (9) mslly, (6 mellie, -ye, 9 -ey), 
6, 9 mellay. [a. OF. mellie, incslie \ see Melee.] 
A. sb. 

't’L Mixture. Obs. rare"^^. 

*375 Barbour Bruce v. 404 Syne of the tunnys the hedis 
out'Strak, A foull melle thair can he mak. 

2 . t Contention, fight, quariel {obs^ \ spec.^ an en- 
gagement in which the two parties or combatants 
are mixed together in a close hand to hand fight. 
Cf, Melee.- aixh. 

13.. Gaw. 4* Gr. Knt. 342 , 1 be-seche now with sa^ez sene, 
pis melly mot be myne. 1373 Barbour Bnicc xvn. 120 Thar 
wes gret melleis twa or thre. c 1400 Yzvaine Gaw. 504 
Woso flites, or turnes ogayne, He bygins al the melle. 1508 
Dunbar Lament Makuris 23 Wictour he is at all melJe. 
13x3 Douglas /Ends vir. x. 5 Als sone as wa^ this gret 
melly begunne, The erd littit wyth 'hlude. 18x9 Scott 
Jvanhoe xxix, The love of battle is the food upon which we 
live— the dust of the mellay is the breath of our nostrils ! 
X847 Tennvson Princess v. 491^ As here and everywhere He 
rode the mellay, lord of the ringing lists. 1873 Kinglake 
Crimea (1877) V. i. 132 So that Russians. .and men of the 
Scots Greys and men of the 5th Dragoon Guards, were here 
forced and crowded together in one indiscriminate melley, 
t 83 x Green Hist. Eng. I. iv. it, 4x9 The Welshmen stabbed 
the French horses in the melly. 

+ 3. A cloth of a mixture of colours or shades of 
colour ; also a ‘ mixed ’ colour. (Cf. Mkdley.) 

1381-4 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 592 In dc. panno de 
Melle. 2420 Will in Trevelyan Papers ^Camden) x8 hem 
lego Matild'.. unant togam de violet, allamde melly. ..hem 
lego Johanne..unam togam russetam & aliam togam de 
mely. 1587 Acc. Bk. W. Wray in Antiquary XXXll. n8, 
iij yeardes white mella*, xijr. 1393 tij yeardes & a q’ter 
fyne mella’, xiiix. 

+ 4 , ?A kind of brass. In quot. attrib. (Cf. 
Maslin I.) Obs. 

*S 45 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 56 .A mellay pot with a 
kylp, a chaffer, a brewyng leyyd (etc.). 

+ B. adj. Of a mixed or variegated colour, Obs. 
13x5 Wilt 0/ R. West (Somerset Ho.>, My mely tawny 
gowne. xssx Aberdeen Reg. XXL Gam.) The price litting 
of the stane of mellay hew xxxli sh. Ibid. XXIV. (jam.) 
Ane mella kirtill. 1558 Wills if- Inv. N. C. (Surtees) I. 173 
It’m I giue to my curate.. my mellye gowne. 

b. Comb . : + melly parted a., parli-coloured. 
14x8 E. E. Wilis (1882) 37 A furre of beuer and oter 
medled ; also a Hewk of grene and other melly parted. 
Hence t Mellay v. inir., to contend. 

0x423 Wyntoun Cron. viii. xv. 19 Dare Willame Walays 
tuk on hand, Wyth mony gret Lordys of Scotland, To mel- 
lay wyih l>at Kyng in fycht. 

Melle, obs. form of Meal sb.\ Mellay, Mill. 

T mellearUy Obs. rare—^, [f, L. inelle-tcs 
(f. mel : see Mell + -..ur.J ‘ Of or like honey, 
sweet, yellow* (Blount Glossogr, 1656), 
t Melled, ppl. Obs. Also 5 -yde, -ide, 6 
-yd. [f. Mell + -ed^.] Mixed. 

1^90 Gower Con/. III. 256 He, which hath hts lust assised 
With melled love and tirannie. 1393 Will of Organ or 
Atie Stone (Somereet Ho.), Gonnam dc viridi meliet. c 1400 
Roxulaiui < 5 - O. 1254 A nobill suerde the burde not wolde, 
Now for thi Mellyde hare. 1449-50 Durham Acc. Rolls 
(Surtees/ 632 In lij pannis inlegris blodei mellide. 1562 
Richmond Wills (Surtees) 152 Inpiimis, iij mellyd russetts 
xlij*. 

t Me'Ued, Obs. [f. MelljA^ 

+ -ED 2 .] Sweet as honey ; honeyed. 
x6oS Sylvester Du Bartas n. iii. in. Law 841 Thou., 
That has the Ayre for farm, and Heav’n for field (Which, 
sugred Mel, or melled sugar yeeld). 

Mellefoly, obs. form, of Milfoil. 

Mellegette, -gh0t8,.obs. ff. Malaguetta, 
IKCelleouS (medtas), a. [f. L. melle-tts (see 
Mellean) + -ous.] Of the nature of or resem- 
bling honey ; containing honey. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Melleous, of or like honey, sweet, 
yellow. 1637 Tomunson Renou's Disp. r. iv. xxxix. jiy 
Apiasirum or Melissophyllon, which ts a melleous leaf. 

Boyle Exp, Colours ti. vii 145, I shall not Examine 
which of the Slow wayes may be best Employ’d, to free 
Wax from the V'cllow Melleous parts. ij6o J. Lee Introd, 
Bot. II. XX. (x 7651 xi6 A melleous Liquor. 

Meliet: Melley, var. ff. Mellit, Mellay. 
t Mellfluvious, a., blundered f. Mellifluous. 
3600 Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood iv, D 8 Mellflu- 
uious, swcetc Rose waued elloquencc. 


IVIellic (me*Uk), rare^^. [f. L. viell-^ mel 
honey + -ic.] Of or pertaining to honey. 

In some recent Diets. 

ECellic (medik), Chevt, [Shortened from 
Mellitio, on the analogy of Mellate.] Mellic 
acid'. = Mellitic 

1837 Dana /W/ z. 438 Afellite... According to Klaproth., 
and Wohler, it contains.. Mellic Acad. 

Melllceris, variant of Meliceuis. 

Mellicoton, variant of Melocotok, 
Mellicrate, obs. variant of Meliorate. 
flffe'llie, melly. Obs. rare~^. «Mellj-3.2 

16x4 J. Davies Ectog. 19 in W. Browne Sheplu Pipe G 3 b, 
For, fro thy Makings milke and melHe \ed. 1620 mell)'} 
flowes To feed the Songster-swaines with Arts soot-meats. 
Mellie, obs. form of Mellay. 

HXelliferous (melrieras), a. [f. L. mellifer 
(f. mell\i)-, mel honey + bearing) + -ous. Cf. 
F, mellifere.] Yielding or producing honey. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Melliferous, that bringeth or 
be:ireth honey. 1701 Grew Cosm. Sacra iv. ii. § 22. 149 
Judsea.. could not but abound with Melliferous Plants of 
the best kind. xBi6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (x8i8) 1 . 296 
in.sects attracted by the melliferous glands of the flower. 
i 85 x ^\iUAE.tr.Moquin'Tandonu.‘m. 196 The moit perfect 
melliferous animals are the Bee^ 1895 Kerner & Oliver 
Nat. Hist. Plants IL 128 (Thcbc] tn the case of melliferous 
flowers preserve., the honey from being spoilt by the wet. 
Jig» * 77 * Birmiugham Counterfeit 1 , vi. 97 The stings 
of Cupid's meihT<;> ous darts. 

tmellific.a. Obs. [ad. L. mcllijic-zts 

f. mell{i)~, mel honey + see -Fic, Cf. F. 

mellifique^ * That makes honey *. 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1856 in Mavne Expos. Lex. 

+ 2 U[eIli£cate, v. Obs. rare~°. [f. L. melli- 
jiedt- ppl. stem of mellijicdre, f, mellijicns ; see 
prec.] intr. To make Honey. 

2623 in CocKERAM. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 
t J^ellifica'tiou. Obs. [.id. L. mellificdtion- 
em, n. of action f. {nellijic-dre ‘. see Mellificate z/. 
and -ATioN. Cf. ^.fnellijicathn.l Tne action or 
process of making honey. (Said of bees.) 

x6ss G. S. in Hartlib Ref Commvo. Bees 31 Mcllification, 
respects the work and labour of this Insect, not its Phj'stcal 
virtues, 1733 Arbuthnot Ess. Effects Air ix. 223 In 
judging of the Constitution of the Air, many things besides 
the Weather ought to be observ’d the Silence of Gras- 
hoppers ; Want of Mellification in Bees (etc.]. 

t SHe’llified, ///. a. rare^K [f. Melupy -t- 
•ED f.J Sweetened with honey. 

*597 A. M. tr. CuillemeatPs Fr. Chirnrg. 49/2 We may 
vse melUfyed or Honyed-water. 

t MelliBtiatCey Se. Obs. Also 6 mell©-. 
[f. L. me/ltyfudts (f. me//-, mel honey +Jlttere to 
How) + -ATE.] Mellifluous. 

1308 Dunbar 6V/<f. Targe 265 Vour angel mouthls most 
melUfluate Our rude langage Has clere mumynate. 2560 
Holland Crt. Yenus i. 147 He bair ane plesant flour,.; 
With Cinamone mixt, and mellifluat, 
i* lUTelliflue, Ct. Obs rare. Also -flwe. [a. 
OF. mellijlite,^d. L. ineliijlutis'\ Mellifluous. 

c 1450 Mironr Satnacioun 3650 Hire derc son mclUflwe 
presence. xe^^XnCoventry Corpus Chr. P/ry'r(E.E.X.S.) ixo 
The mellyflue niekenes of your person shall put all wo away. ; 
IiIelliflTieilce(nieU'fl/xens). [f.next: see-ENCE.] 
The state or quality of being mellifluent. 

<xx63x Donne Jew/. (1640) 8c6 In which, (as S. Bernard 
also expre.sse.s it, in his mellifluence) Aluiua [etc. J. J779-8J 
Johnson L. P., Dryden Wks. IL 418 The English ear has 
been accu>tomed to the mclliffuencc of Pope’s numbers. 
1841 DTsraeli .Anwi. Lit. (1867)304 The mellifluence and 
flexibility of the vowelly language were favourable to un- 
rhymed verse, 

IVIeUiflueut (meli*fli«ent), a. [ad. late L. mel'- 
If/luefd-emtid)., f. L. wr//(t)-, tnel iioncy -^-Jluenl-em 
pr. pple. of Jliilre to flow. Cf. F. mellijluant 
(Godef.) ] - Mellifluous. 

1601 Weever Mirr. Mart. Bj, Descending Like the 
mellifluent brooke of Castilie. 1622 Ailesbury (1623) [ 

x6 It was O/us sine exc/upio ...sziics mellifluent Bernard. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 14 The ground by Floraes mel- 
lifluent venue, was ore-spread with Flowres. 1764 J. G. 
(ilooPER £p. Friends in Town iiL Apd. Aristippus 
Gressec's clear pipe..Symphomously combines in one Each 
former bard’s mellifluent tone. x8^ Har/er's Jfag. Apr. 
763 A profound, mellifluent, booming horn-tone. 

HHellifiuouS (melr!l« 35 ), a. [f. L mellijlu-tis 
(f. null-, mel honey + fltt-ere to flow) + -oua.J 

1 . Flowing with honey, honey-dropping; sweet- 
ened w’ilh or as with honey- Now rare. 

1483 Caxton Chas. Gt. 36 By the sauour of tho mellyfluous 
flowres allc thecyteewaspuryfyed, x'^26 Primer Hen. PI/ 1 
146 In the mouth honie so mellifluous. 1638 ^Rowland 
Moufet's Theat. Ins. 919 The increase of Bees is more in 
regard of., the plenty of mellifluous deu-s. 1667 Milton 
P. L. V. 429. 1723 Pope Odyss. ix 239 T»fcelve large vessels 
ofunmingledwine^Mellifluous. 2849 TtfACKERAY i^r. Birch 
41 And no one lacked, ndther of raspbeiiy open-tarts, nor 
of mellifluous bull's-eyes. 

2 . Jig. Sweetly flowing, sweet as honey. Chiefly 
of eloquence, the voice, etc. 

1432-30 tr. {Rolls! I. 3 Thei (the nowble wiyters 

of aitesl ar to be cnbauoccde and cxalt^c .. as makenge 
a commixlion of a tb>'ngc profitable wUtx a swelenesse 
mellifluous. rx485 Digby Myst. (1882) ut. 1446 O lesu I hi 
mellyfluos name Molt be worcheppyd with reverens 1 1373 
L. Lloyd Marrow of Such mellifluous words 


I and sugred sentences proceeded out of his mouth that they 
' were amazed. x6ox Shaks. y’tvr/. W. ii. iii. 54 A mellifluous 
voyce, as I am true knight. x67x Milton P. R. iv. 377 
Wisest of men ; from whose mouth issu'd forth Mellifluous 
streams. 1791 Boswell Johusou 20 Mar. an. 1776, A work 
..written in a very mellifluous style. X834 R. Mudie Brit. 
Birds (1841) I. 243 Its note is not so mellifluous and varied 
as that of the song thrush. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. iv, 
yi. § 42 A smoothness of cadence, which though exquisitely 
mellifluous, is perhaps too unirorm. 1874 Motley Barneveld 
1 . iv. 167 The not very mellifluous title of Craiingepolder. 
b. of a speaker, writer or singer. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 264 b/i Saynt Bernard the melli- 
fluous doctor. 1598 F. Meres Pallad, Tomia 11. 281b, 
Mellifluous and hony-tongued Shakespeare. C1709-XO 
Henley in Swift's Lett. (1767) I. 17 As that mellifluous 
ornament of Italy, Franciscus Petrarcha, sweetly has it. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. IL v. ii. 283 Most mellifluous yet 
moii impetuous of public speakers. 2873SYAiONDSt7r.{-./Vr/T 
xL 373 'i'he most mellifluous of all erotic songsters. 

Hence SiZelli*fl.Tiousl7 adv., Helli*fluousness. 
28x2 R. H. m Examiner 30 Nov. 763/2 The versification 
of Pope is meillfluously flowing. x8zo Byron ^uan v, i, 
In liquid lines mellifluously bland. 1821 New Monthly Mag. 
111,445/1 A head by Corregio.. abounding in that feminine 
lovehnCAS and blending melUfluousness of colour and chiaro 
oscuro. which [etc.]. 1886 Ruskin Piseierita 1 . iv. 136 The 
Utile Elise, then just nine, set herself deliberately to chatter 
to me mellifluously for an hour and a half. 

tSIelliform (me'Iiffjjm), a. [as if ad. mod.L. 
melli/armis, L tiul honey : see -fokm.] 

Resem Wing honey, 1890 in Syd. Sue. Lex. 

t Mellify, Obs. rare. [ad. L. mellijicdre 
to make honey : see -fy.] a. intr. To make 
honey, b. Iratts. To sweeten with honey. 

ct<\za Pallad. on Hush. v. 151 Place apte is ther swete 
herbes multipHe And bees the welles haunte, S: water cleche ; 
Uttlite is there to mellifie. 2597 (see Mellipieo.] 
IVEelligeuOUS (raeli'd3f'ii3s), a. Obs. rare—^. 
[Two Jonnations ; (r) f. pseudo-L. melligin'Us (a 
false reading in Pliny) -h ous ; (2) L. mell{i)~, mel 
honey + -gen- + -ous.] a. * Of the same kind with 
honey * (Bailey 1721). b. ‘Producing honey 
Soc. Lex. i8i>o), 

t lUtelligineous, a. Obs. rare^K [f. modX. 
melllgine-tts (f. L. melltgin-, melligo lioney-Ukejuice, 
f. mell‘., mel honey) + -ous.] Resembling honey. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xvii. 501 Sometimes a Mel- 
Ugineous matter.. is contained within the Bladder. 
Mellilet, obs. form ol Melilot. 

Mellilite, less correct form of Melilite. 
t lUCelliloi^uent, a. Obs. rare^o. [f. L. 
mellijy, mel honey + hquent-em, pr» pple. of loqtn 
to speak.] ‘That speaketh sweetly*. 

2656 in Blount Glossogr. 1658 in Phillips. 
t Mellinder. Obs. [a. Sp. melindre.\ A kind 
of pastiy. 

1604 E, GIrimstone) D''Acost<Cs Hist. Indies iv, xvi, 255 
A ceitaine kinde of paste, the;^ doe make of this flower mixt 
with sugar, ^whicb they call biscuits and mellinders. 
t 3 MIelliJig’(me‘lig),»///. Obs. Also^meling. 
[f. Mellv.2 -1- -iNoi.] The action of the vb. Mell. 

1 . Blending, combining ; mixture. 

c 1350 Will. Palertte 5257, & to meliors bis quene bi mes- 
sageres nobu], as to here lege lord lelli bi ri^t, hurth meling 
of jje mariage of meliors h® schene. ^ c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 
XXL {Clement) 399, & of he planetis sic mellynge In ^e tyme 
of engendryng gerrls weman do adultery. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce V. 406 Meili, malt, blude, and vyne Kan all Co-gidder 
in a mellyne. 

2 . Copulation. 

*375 ^cg. Saints xxxii. iyustin) 339 For g>'f sic mel- 
lyng suld nocht be..al kynd of man..suld lal^e. 14.. 
Lyuc. Life Our Lady xx. vi. (MS. Ashm. 39, If. 32), Eke 
certeyji bjrdes called vultures Wt oulten melJyng [v.r. medel- 
ingej conceyven by nature. 

o. The action of mixing in fight or joining in 
combat. Mellhig while, lime of combat. 

CX3SO Will. Palerne 3858 Meliadus in hat meling while 
a sturne strok .set William on his stclen helm. 1373 Barbour 
Bruce vil, 48Z It is hard till vndirtak Sic mellyng vith jow' 
for to mak. c 1475 ParUnay 1326 Ther full gret affray w’as 
at ther mellyng. 

4 . Dealing; intercourse; meddling, 
c 1440 W. Hylton's Mixed Life (MS. Thornton) in Ham- 
pole >ed. Horslman) I. 276 By-cause of mellynge [csziS 
MS. Pern, medlyng] with swilkebesynes. 256^ Rrg. Privy 
Council Scot. L 279 Nane of oure Soverane Ladiis Hegis 
have traffique, cumpany, or melliii^ with ihame- x&qqBc. 
Acts yas. VI U814) HI. 182/1 Inhibiting the personis now 
displacet of all further melling and tntromi^ioun with the 
s-iidis rentis. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. xii. 35 That cucry 
matter woise was for her melHng. 2603 Philotus (1335) 
cxlv. Than how could wee twa di:>agree. That neuer bad 
na melling. 

Melliot, obs. form of Melilot. 
t J&Ielliphill. Obs. rare'”^. [app. ad. Gr. 
fseXiipvWuv, name of a plant, ?balm; lit. ‘ honey- 
leaf*, f, ptiki honey + <pv\\ov leaf: cf. mthsphylla 
(pi.) Virg, Georg, iv. 63.] 

1393 Chapman Ovid's Banq. Eeuix B2b,^Vhjte and red 
les^mines. Merry, MelUphill; Fayre Crown-impcrtall, 
Emperor of Flowers (eic.J. ^ ^ . r rr t 

2 kreliiS02ia*ilt (meli*5^nant), a. arch. |[L D, 
meltfy, mel honey + sonant-em, pres. pple. of 
sondre to sound.] Swect-soynding. 

a 1634 Randolph dmyMM w tv, have t no more a 
sheep-bell; I am Knight Of the ^IellL«nMt Tinglcmngle. 

*893 Swinburne Stud, Prose ^ Poetry (1894) 46 It was 
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MELLOWED. 


doubtless m order to relieve this saccharine and ‘melliso- 
nanc ’ monotony that [etc.]. 

tMellit. Obs. Also 7 mellet. A disease inci- 
dent to horses (see quots.). 

i6io Markhaai Maiterp, ii. Ixix. 333 A Mellet is a dry 
scabbe that growelh vpon the Iieele [of a horsej. 1704 Diet. 
Rust, et Urban.t [ed. 1726 MeHit], a dry Scab that 

grows upon the Heel of a Horse’s Fore-feet. 

Meliitate (me*lit^‘t). Chem. [f. Melmt(ic) 
+• -ATE i.J A salt of mellitic acid ; —Mellate. * 
1828 Phtlas, Mag. IV. 229 The mellite (meliitate of alu* 
mina), 1^4 Athetusum 25 Aug. 260/2 I^Iellite, or honey- 
stone, which is aluminium meliitate. 

Udellite (medait), sb, Min. [First in mod.L. 
(Gmelin 1793), f. L. 7w/honey : see 
-ITE,] Native meliitate ofaluminium, occurring in 
honey-yellow octahedral ciystals. See also Meli- 
nite 2, Honey-stone 2. 

First found in brown-coal seams in Thuringia. 
xSot NichohoiCs Jmt. IV. 516 Honigstein .. has a light 
yellow colour, which has caused it to obtain the name of 
mellite, or honey stone. 2823 W. Phillips hitrod. Min. 
(ed. 3) 374. 1878 Lawbenxe tr. CettePs Rocks Class. 66 

Mellite occurs as an accessory ingredient in Brown Coal. 

t Mellite, a. Obs. 7 ‘are~~^, [ad, L. inellU-tts^ 
(. mell~y md honey,] Honeyed, sweet. 

<7x420 Paltad. on Husb. ir. 262 Summe honge hem [ser- 
vices] vp in place opake and drie ; And wyn mellite [L. sapa\ 
as seid is, saue hem shall. 

Mellitic (meli’iik), tr. Chem. [f. Mellite + 
-1 C, after F. mdlUiqne (Klaproth].] Mellitic acid 
(C12H5O12), the peculiar acid of mellite. (Also 
called Mellic.) 

2794 G. Adams Nat. 4- E.xp. Philos. I. App. 542. 1822 
T. Thomson Chem, III. 527 Klaproth found the mellite 
composed of alumina and a peculiar acid to which he gave 
the name of mellitic acid. 1844 Fownes Chem. 373 Mel- 
liiic acid - .is soluble in water and alcohol. 

Mellitimide (meli’timaid). Chem. [f. Mel- 
lit(ic) + luiDE.] A compound obtained from 
meliitate of ammonium. 

2865 Watts Diet. Chem. II I. 873 Paramide or Mellitimide. 
Melliturgie : see Melituhgy. 

Mellituria, less correct form of Melitoria. 
Mellivorous (meli'voras), a. [f. mod.L. met- 
livor-us (f. L. mell-i w/^/honey + vor^are to devour) 
+ ‘Ous. Cf. F. mellivore.'] Feeding on lioney. 
x8ox Latham Gen, Syn, Birds Suppl. n. 166 rnarg,, ^lel- 
livorous Creeper. 2822 — Gen. Hist. Birds IV. 161 Alelli- 
vorous Honey eater. 1878 RiLF.Yin.rlw/^n Naturalist'^il. 
315 A. .parilycarnlvorous, partly mellivoious diet. 
Mellodioa : see Melooeon. 

Mellon, obs, form of Melon 
Mellone I,me*bun). Chem. Also mel(l)on. 
[Named by Liebig in 1834 ; f. md- (as in Mel am) 
+ -0NE.J A compound of carbon and nitrogen 
obtained as a yellow powder by the action of heat 
on certain cyanogen-compounds. 

1835 R. D. Thomson's Ree. Gen. Sci. 1. 183 Liebig terms 
thU citron-coloured powder mcUon. 1838 T. 'Vhomson 
Chem Orj*. Bodies 2 The richest body in azote known is 
melon, which is composed of C* Az*. Ibid. 768 Mellon. 

Mellouide (me-I^naid). Chem. [f, Mellone 
+ -IDE.] A compound of mellone with a metal. 
1845 W. Gregory Oxitl. Chem. it, 311 Mellonidc of potas- 
sium. 2862 Miller Elem. Chem, (ed. 2) III, 697. 

Mellonnret (mel^miuret). Chem. [f. Mel- 
lone - h-uitET.J = Mi:llonide. 

1841 Bkandk Chem. (ed. 5) 575 Mellon, .combines directly 
with pota:,sium;..a mellonuret of potassium [is] form&d. 

Mellow (me'bu), a. Forms : 5 raelwe, 5-6 
melowe, 6 mellowe, 6- mellow. [First appears 
in the 15th c. ; perh. developed from some unre- 
corded attributive use of OE. mdo (stem mdw-'), 
ME, Me.vl Cf. mod, Flemish mclnw 

solt, mellow (Franck s.v. Mollig). 

In sense the .idj. corresponds strikingly with early ME. 
Merow, Q^. vieam (a Com. Teut. word), which may 
ppssibly have influenced its development.] 

1 . Of fruit: Solt, sweet, and juicy with ripeness. 
Also Ji^. 

<72440 Promp. Parv, 332A Melwe, or rype {P. melowe), 
maturus. 2526 Pilgr. Per/. (\V. de \V. 1531) 106 b, Thynke 
how god may make of that crene apple a swete fruyte full 
melowe. 1530 Palscr. 318/2 Melowe as fruyte is, menr. 
2589 Uasub Anat. Absurd. ^2 This grccnc fruite, beeing 
gathered before it be ripe, is rotten before it 1^ mellow. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. IV. vi. 100 As Hercules did shake downc 
Mellow Fruite. 26x2 Coicr. s.v, Parl^ Pomine parle, 
ripened in straw. Sec. ; made mellow by art. 2623 (IIoci^ram, 
. 3fir/a:v. ripe. i68i Dryoes A'/an. /J'rmr iit. ht 42 Nature 
drops him down, without your Sin, Like mellow Fruit, 
without a Winter Storm. 2729 D'Urfev Pills (1872) I. 266 
Women, like some other Fruit, Lose their relish when too 
mellow. 2756 Lady M. W. Mont.\gu * (#<?<?</ ntadam\ But 
the fruit that can fall without shaking Indeed is too mellow 
for me. 2806-7 ). BEREStroRD Miseries Hnm. I.i/e{iZ2h) 
VI. xxxiv. One dish of mellow applet. 2824 Scott Ld. 0/ 
Isles til. xxi, Mellow nuts have hardest rind. 

b. Of colour, odour, taste : Indicative of ripeness. 
1563 Homilies \\. Alms-deeds 11. 274 b, So doth the crabbe 

and choke pere, sceme outwardl>c to hauc .Mjmelyme as 
fayre a redde, and as melowe a colour, as the fruite which 
is good in deedc. 2644 Dicny Nat. Bodies i. (i6^5> 3 My 
eye tcllcih me it [an apple] is green or red ; my nose that it 
hath a mellow sent. 

c. Of landscape, seasons, etc. : Characterized 
by ripeness. 


2829 Keats To Autumn 2 Season of mists and mellow 
fruitfulness. <2x845 Hood Poems (2846' II. 49, Twas in 
that mellow seahon of the year When the hot Sun singes the 
yellow leaves Till they be gold. 2862 B. Taylor Poets 
/rnl. i, A moment .she the mellow landiicape scanned. 

d. Of wines or their flavour: Well-matured; 
free from acidity or harshness. Alsoy?^. 

a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Creso, MetloWf smooth, soft 
Drink. 2787 J. Croft Treat. Jf^incs Portugal 7 The Port 
Wines.. being less racey and mellow than the Alicants from 
Spain. 2853 G JiRosxE l^ille/te xix, His spirit wa.s of vin- 
tage too mellow and generous to sour. 

transf. a. Of earth : Soft, rich, loamy. 

2532 Elyot Gov. 1. iv, The most melowe and fertile erth. 
2577 B. Googe Heresbachy Husb. i. (2586) 25 If the ground 
be mellowe, after Barley in some places they sowe Millet. 
1664 Evelyn Kat. Hort.^ Mar. (1729) 195 Sow Skirrets in 
rich, mellow, fresh Earth. .2697 Drydcn t'irg. Georg. 11. 356 
Hoary Frosts .. will rot the Mellow Soil. 2777 A. Hunter 
Georg. Ess. 168 notCi In the North of England, when the 
earth turns up with a mellow and crumbly appearance, and 
smoaks, the farmers say the earth is brimming, 2825 J. 
Smith Panorama Sci. ^ Art II. 632 It delights most m 
a stiff, mellow, well pulvetlzed soil. 2879 Joaquin Miller 
Nicaragua in Poems 0/ PlaceSt Brit. Amer. etc. 175 My 
father old He turns alone the mellow sod. 

b. In various applications: Soft; soft and 
smooth to the touch. 

^ 2797 Encyct. Brit. icd. 3) III. 544/2 This frequent turning 
I it over, cools, dries, and deadens the grain ; whereby it 
becomes mellow. 2844STEPHEMs.fi^.y^<2z'min. 836 [Young 
{ cattle.] To be a good thriver-.the hair should feel mossy, 
and the touch ot the skin mellow. 2875 Encycl. Brit. I. 
390/2 Young cattle .. are at 18 months old already of great 
size, with open horns, mellow hide [etc.]. 

3 . Jig, (from sense i). Mature, ripe in age. 
Now chiefly, softened or sweetened by age or ex- 
perience ; having the gentleness or dignity resulting 
from maturity. 

2592 Kyd Sp. Trag. i. lit. 41 My yeeres were mellow, his 
but young and greene. 16x1 Middleton & Dhkker Roar- 
ing Girle I. D.'s Wks. 1873 III. 145 Maister Greene-wit Is 
not yet So mellow In yearcs as he. 1749 Smollett Regicide 
v. iv, In florid youth, or mellow age, scarce fleets One hour 
without its care ! 1835 M. Arnold Sonn. to Friend 23 The 
mellow glory of the Attic stage. 2893 Goldw. Smith United 
States 63 He [Benjamin Franklin] was an offspring of New 
England Puritanism grown melloiv. 

4. Of sound, colour, light, etc. : Rich and soft ; 
full and pure witiioul harshness. 

a. of sound, musical instruments, singers. 

2668 H. ^^|RE Div.Diat. iii. xxxvi. (2713)284 How sweet 
and mellow, and yet how Majestick, is the Sound of it ! 
2700 Dryden Ovids Met. xii. 228 The mellow harp did not 
their ears employ. 272a Shape in S-wi/t's /.<•//. (1766) n.27 
His voice, since its breaking, is somewhat harsh, but 2 be- 
lieve will grow mellower. 2728-46 Thomson Spnng 604 
The mellow bullfinch answers from the gtove. 2742 Berke- 
ley Lei, io.Gervais 2 Feb., Wks. 1872 IV, 284 A six-siringed 
bass viol. of an old make and mellow tone. 2746 Collins 
Ode Passions Pale Melancholy.. Pour’d thro' the mellow 
Horn her peitslve .soul. 1822 Byron yuan iv. Ixxxvii, Who 
swore his voice was very rich and mellow, a 2849 Poe 
The Bells, Hear the mellow wedding bells, Golden bells, 
28S3 Lever Barrington xviu, The hardy old squire, whose 
mellow cheer’ was known at the fox-cover. 2863 Geo, Eliot 
I Romota l.xi, There was silence when he began to speak in 
I his clear mellow voice. 

b. of colour, light, drawing, etc., or coloured 
objects. Sometimes with additional notion : 
Softened in colour by age. 

2706 Art 0/ Painting Kit 342 His pencil was light and 
mellow, 2766 G0LDS.M. Vic. IV. xx, The colouring of a pic- 
ture was not mellow enough. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 314 
The golden harvest, of a mellow brown. 1825 Wordsw. 
Excursion r. 958 'I’he sun declining shot A slant and mellow 
radiance. 1842 Tennyson Lockstcy Hall 9 Many a night 
I saw the Pleiads, rising through the mellow shade. 1859 
Geo. Eliot A. Bede vi. Pleasant jets of light were thrown 
oil mellow oak and bright bra.ss. s88<2 Miss Bradoon yust 
as I am ii. Time had toned down every colour inside and 
outside the good old house to mellowest half lints. 

5 . Good-humoured, genial, jovial. 

1722 Addison Sped. Na 68 7 3 In all thy Humours, 
whether grave or mellow.% 2824 W. Jrvinc T. Trav. I. 7 
The Baronet w.ns. .as merry and mellow an old bachelor as 
ever followed a hound. 2872 M. Collins Mrg. ft AJerch. 
n. viii, 234 When .. their glasses were filled with .. port, 
Alowbray grew n trifle mellower in mood. 

6 . iViTected with liquor, partly intoxicated. 

x6xx CoTCR. S.V, Enyvrer. Senyxmer, to be drunke, or In 
drinke; to be mellow, tipled,flusht,ouerseene. 2638 Brath- 
WAiT Barnabees yrnl. iii. (i8i8i 85 For the world, 1 would 
not prize her, . . Had she in her no good fellow That would 
drinke till he grew mellow. 1775 Sheridan Duenna it. Iii, 
The hateful fellow That’s crabbed when he’s mellow, 2895 
Scully Ka/ir Stories 193 The beer was not in sufficient 
quantities to cau^^e Intoxicaiion, but nevertheless all were 
somewhat mellow when the sun went down. 

7 . Comh.y chiefly parasynthelic and advb., as 
vidlow-brcathingy -coloured, -deep, -eyed, -lighted, 
-mouthed, -ripe, -tasted, -tempered^ -toned adjs, 

a 1777 Fawkes Epithnlamic Ode 19 The merry pipe, the 
•mellow-breathing flute, 2895 Clive Holland yap. IVi/e 
70 Countless numbers of p.'iper lanterns, which throw a 
*mellow-coloured radiance on the faces of the passers-by. 
2832 ’rENNVsoN Elednore 67 A sweep Of richest pauses, 
evermore Drawn from each other •mcllow-deep. 2866 
Howells Venet, Life x. 239 *Mcnow-cycd dun oxen. 2892 
Pater Wks. (1901) VIII. 209 ITie melodious, *mellow- 
lightcd space, 1604 '1 *. Wright Passions v. | 3.^ 182 
A preacher, .. knowing his auditours waljowcd m sinne, 
ought not with ..^mellow.mouthed words tickle their earcs. 
2579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Dec. 107 Ere they were halfe 
•mellow ripe. 2730-46 Thohsos Aututnu 705 Tlie •mellow- 


t tasted burgundy. 1873 E. Brennan IVitds of Ncmi t\r 
I 85 •Mellow-toned laugmer. ’ 

I Mellow (nie-lo'i), V. [f. Mellow o.] 

1. /rails. To render mellow ; to ripen and render 
soft and juicy (fruits) ; to mature (wines or liquors), 
to free from harshness or acidity. Alsoyfj. ’ 

1571 Gascoigne Couiic. Wiihipolt Posies (1575) Htarlcs 
155 Those sunnes do mellowe men so fast, As most that 
trauayle come home ver>' ripe. 2500 Grf.ene Orl, Fur. 
(1599I 47 Me thinks I feele how Cynthya .. meloweth those* 
desires Which phrensles scares had ripened in my head. 
2593 Shaks. Rich. 1 1 , in. vii. 168 'Ihe Royall Tree hath left 
ys Royall Fruit. Which mellow’d by the stealing howres of 
time. Will well become the Seat of Maiestie. 2630 Donne 
Lett, (1651) 317 All this mellows me for heaven. 1^7 
Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 758 Winter Fruits are mellow’d by 
the Frost. 2702 Addison Let. to Halifax 232 On foreign 
mountains may the Sun refine The Grape’s soft juice, and 
mellowitto wine. 2754 Richardson (7;-<zw</«o« I V.xxxli. 203 
Yours is Love mellowed into Friendship. 2782 Cowier 
Conversation 644 Age, As lime improves the grape’s 
authentic juice, Mellows and makes the speech more fit for 
use. x8i8 Southey Lett., to H. H, Southey II. 115 Gener- 
ous minds and tempers .. are mellowed, like wine, as they 
grow older. 2848 Lytton Harold 111. v, The year, .had 
mellowed the fruits of the earth. 

b. intr. Of fruit, wines, etc. : To become mel- 
low ; to ripen, mature. Alsoy^. 

2594 Shaks. Rich. HI, iv. iv. 1 So now prosperity begins 
to mellow, And drop into the rotten mouth of death. <t 1631 
Donne On Himself 6 Till death us lay To ripe and mellow 
here we are stuborne Clay, 2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 297 From a dark-greene, [they] mellow into a flaming 
yellow, 1693 Evelyn De La Quint. Compl. Card. Pref., 
Exactly when to gather both those which ripen on the 
Tree, and those which attain not their full ripeness there, 
but must be laid up to mellow in the House. 2768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 343 Their juices will mellow by 
mingling together. 2830 M. Donovan Doin, Econ. I. 2t 
These were often hung in the smoke of a chimney, at some 
distance above the fire, in otder to mellow. 2884 W. C. 
Smith Kildrostan 74 Unripe fruit is bitter oft i' the mouth, 
Yet mellows with the months. 

2. trans. 'l o make (soil) soft and loamy. 

2577 B. Gooce HeresbacKs Husb. i. (1586) 23 b, The land 
it .selfe is also called grosse and rawe, that is not well mel* 
lowed. 2634 Sir T, Herbert Trav. 115 A small streame, 
which., meloes most of the Gardens and Groues. 2707 
Mortimer Husb. (1722) I. 52 Wind, Sun and Dews, ail 
which sweeien and mellow the Land, very much. 2846 
J. Baxter Libr. Tract, Agric, (ed 4) II, 288 Their surfaces 
soon become mellowed by the action of the air. 

b, intr. Of soil : To become soft and loamy. ■ 

I 2825 J. Smith Panorama Sci. ^ Art 1 . 284 The earth., 
j should have sufficient time to mellow and ferment. 
j Tablet 9 Nov. 739 Then the soil will h.Tve mellowed sum- 
ciently to bear wheat and potatoes. 

3. irans. To impart softness and richness (of 
flavour, colour, tone, etc.) to ; to soften, sweeten, 
free from harshness or crudity. Also \ ftonce-use\ 
to drive (something) otU of (a person) by a pro- 
cess of mellowing. ' 

2593 NASHEC/ofr^’f 7’. 26 b, AsArchesilaus ouer.melodied, 
and loo-much melowed and sugred with sweet tunes,., 
caused his cares to be new relished with harsh sower and 
vnsauory sounds. 2596 — Saffron Walden 213 The Page 
was easily meilovvd with hi& attractiue eloquence. 2693 
Dryden To Sir G. Knetler 278 Time shall . . Alellow your 
colours. 274a Blair (77'<TZ'<r 202 The sooty blackbird Mellow’d 
his pipe, and soften’d every note. 2762 Hume///2/. Eng 
III. xlvii. 36 In order to mellow these humours. 27868. 
RocERsir<z//<jr8 Its colours mellow’d, not impair'd, by time. 
2820 ^carvLady of L, 11. xvii, At first the sound*., by distance 
tame, Mellowed along the waters came. 2872 L. Stephen 
Playgr. Enr, ii. (2894) 49 Lichens mellow the scarred m.TSses 
offallenrock. i887SAmTsaORV Ess Eug. Lit., Jeffrey 
202 The priggishness which he showed early, and never 
entirely lost, till fame, prosperity, and the approach of old 
age mellowed it out of him. 290a A. Thomson Lauder ff 
Lauderdale x.'2o3 The King. .visited him.. to endeavour 
by personal interview to mellow his manners. 

b. intr. -To soften, become toned down or sub- 
dued ; to become free from harshness. 

2737 M. Green Spleen 711 Unhurt by sickness’ blasting 
rage And slowly mellowing in age. 1777 Robertson Hist. 
Amer. (2778) II. v. 4 'Ihe impetuosity of his temper, when 
he came to act with his equals, insensibly abated., and 
mellowed into a cordial soldierly frankness. ^ 2823 Byron 
Island, It. XV, The broad sun set, but not with lingering 
sweep, As in the north he mellows o'er the deep. 2840 
Dickens Barn. Rudge xi, The very furniture of the room 
seemed to mellow. ‘.in its lone. 2862 J. Brown Horx Subs. 
(2863) 64 His character mellowed and toned down m his 
later years. 2903 A. E. \V; JIason Four Feathers xvn. 165 
The sunlight mellowed and' reddened. 

, ’4. irans. To bring under the influence of liquor. 

a 2762 CxwTHORN Poems (1771) 189 Gods .. will, like mor- 
tals, swear and hector. When mellow’d with a cupof ncciar, 
1836 \V. Ir\’i\g Astoria II. 23 When he thought him sufli- 
ciently mellowed, he proposed to him to quit the service of 
his new employers. 2855 Tennvson Brook 253 There he 
mellow'd all bis heart with ale. 

33/Cell0W6d (medoad),///. a. [f. Mellow v. + 
-edI,] In senses of the vb. : Rendeied mellow. 

1575 Gascoigne Cloze Text 2 Posies Ilearbes 245 My 
riper mellowed yearcs beginne to follow on as fast. '2593 
Shaks. 3 Hen, VI, hi. iii. 104 Call him my King, by whose 
iniurious doome My elder Urcihcr.. Was done to death?... 
Eucn in the downc-fall of his mellow’d yeeres. 2798 Bloom- 
field Farmers Boy, SpringS:^ Widco’er the fields, in rising 
moisture strong, Shoots up the simple flower, or creeps 
along The mellow'd soil. 1830 M. Donovan Dam, Econ. 

I. J55 Thb water, present in exposed or mellowed malt, 
tends to lower the rc'Ulting tcmpcr.Tturc. a 2853 Itonr-BT- 
SON Led. (1858J 247 Ripened with the mellowed strength of 
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manly life. 1889 County vi. In CornJu Mag, Feb., The fine 
old room with its mellowed walls and priceless brocades. 
SCellowiug sb, [f. Mellow z/. 

+ -ING The action of the vb. Mellow. 

13*8 Paynel Snlernt^s Regim, H ij, The operations of 
dulce wynes are digestion, mello%vyng, and encressynge of 
naurUhement, i6ax Fletcher Pilgrim 11. 1 , Fling him i' 
ih’ hay-mow, let him lie a-mellowing. 1675 Grew TasUs 
Plants iv. § ix Sower apples, by mellowing, and harsh 
pears, by baking, become sweet. x^5 £«<r^c/.i1/£//'i?AXXV. 
1286/2 The mellowing of wine by time is a process which 
has baffled hitherto all scientific inquiry. 1897 Allbutt's 
Syst, Med. II. 845 Some amylic alcohol, which lends, how- 
ever, to disappear in the process of mellowing. 

attrib. xSyx Gladstone in Morley Life (1903) II. vi. viii. 
■382 In his character the mellowing process has continued 
to advance. 

Mellowing (nie lt?«iq),///. a. [f.' M ellow z'. 
-h -INO That mellows (in senses of the vb,). 
1637 fthuoa Lycidas 5 , 1 com to. .Shatter your leaves be- 
fore the mellowing year. 1725 Pope Odyss. iir. 504 Late 
from the mellowing cask restor’d to light. i8o7'Crabbe 
Pitr, Reg. n. 434 And their full autumn felt the mellowing 
frost. 1894 Athenxnm 2 June 702/3 [It] became afterwards 
poetized by the mellowing sun of his genius. 

Mellowly adv, [f. Mellow a. -1- 

-ly j In a mellow manner, 

1806 J. Grahame Birds of Scot. 90 Mildly the sun, upon 
the loftiest trees, Shed mellowly a sloping beam. X833 
Tennyson Poems 106 The luscious fruitage clustereth 
mellowly. 

Mellowness (me*bunes). [f. Mellow a. + 
-NES3.J The quality or state of being mellow, in 
various senses of the aclj, 

1S30 Palscr. 244/2 Melownesse, mevreiS. 1647 Trapr 
Comm. 2 Pet. iit. 18 Grow . . as an apple doth in mellow 
nesse. 1707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) 1 . 350 This perfects the 
Sweetness and Mellowness of the Malt. 174a Abp. Hort 
lustr. Clergy o/Tuam 9 Suaviloquentia^ that mellowness 
and sweetness of speaking so much praised in some of the 
Roman orators, in opposition to the rusticity of noisy de- 
claiiners. 1777 Sheridan Sch, Scand. i. i. (ed. Rae) 148 She 
wants that delicacy of Tint — and mellowness of sneer — which 
distinguish your Ladyship's Scandal, 2787 J. Cbokt Treat, 
Urines Portugal 5 Red Wines of a superior mellowness or 
body. x8os W. Irving in Life .y Lett, (1864) I. 157 In the 
tender scenes he [Kemble] wanted mellowness. 188a Traill 
in Morley Gladstone {XQ04) 111 . vm. vl. gz The tang of the 
wood brings out the mellowness of a rare old wine. 1884 
Harper's Mag. Feb. 349/x A mellowness of light and shade 
unattainable m marble. 

Mellowy (,me loui), a. [f. Mellow a. + -y.] 
= Mellow a., in various senses. 

CS420 Paltad, on Husb. iv. 523 Yputd not melowy but 
grene. l 6 ix Drayton Poly-olb. x. 97 Whose mellowy 
gleabe doth beate The yellow riisened sheafe that beudeth 
with the eare, tSid L. Hunt Rimini in. 428 A pavilion,.. 
Small, marble, well.proportioned, mellowy white. 
Melltyde, variant of Mzalthm Obs. 

Mellwell, obs. form of Mulvel. 

Melly, obs. f. Mellay; var. Mellie Obs. 
Mellylot(e, obs. forms of Melilot. 

Melner, obs. form of Miller. 

II Iffelocactus (melakas-ktas). Bot. [mod.L. 
(Tournefort 1 700) f. late L. mllo Melon + Cactus.] 
A genus of cactaceous plants, natives of Central 
and South America (popularly called vieioii- 
thistle \ ; a plant of this genus. 

1733 Miller Card. Diet, (ed. 2), ///x . . Melon- 

Thisile. 1853 Th. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav, III. xxvi. 
114 The agaves and melocactuses half-buried in the sand. 
X871 Kingsley Last i, We saw our first Mclocactus, and 
our first night-blowing Cereus creeping over the rocks, 

Melocnite, obs. form of Malachite. 
tMeloCOton. Obs. Forms: 7 lualacaton, 
•catoon, -katoone, -cotoon, malecotone, mail-, 
mallagatoon, melacatoon, -cotona, inelu 
cot(t)on, melicotonie, mellacat(t)ony melli- 
cotou, melocotone, -cotune, 7-8 malacoton, 
malecotoon, nieUcotoon(e, 8 malacotoune, 
malocotoon, melacotoon, melicotony', inelo- 
cocoon, -coton, -cotony, -cotoon. [a. Sp, 
vielocotofij ad. It. inelocotogno, ad. med.L. mehim 
coioneum (=late L. niahtm colotuutn), ad, Gr, 
Hvdwviov * Cydonian apple * : see Coyn, 
Quince. Cf, F. mirecoton, mirelicolon (Cotgr.),] 
A peach grafted on a quince. Also melocoion peach. 
The more original sen.se of ‘quince which occurs in Sp, 
and IL, does not seem to have existed in Eng. 

16x1 CoTCH., Mirecoton, the delicate yellow Peach, called 
a Melicotonie. X614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair i, ii, A wife 
heeie with a Sirawbery-breath, Chery-lips, .. and a .soft 
.veluet head, like a Melicoiion. 1661 Kabisha Cookery 
Dissected 8 To pickle Mallagatoons. 1688 R. Holme 
Ar7noury\\\,^(i Sweetm'ngs, as. .Oranges and Lemmons 
and them candied, Mellacations. 1704 Collect. Voy. 
(Churchill) III. 46/r IMelicotoons, Peaches, Auberges! 
1719 London & Wise Compl. Card, p. iii, The Male* 
coioon Prach, which is not worth any ones planting. 2744 
A- Dobbs Countries Adjacent to Hudsons Bay 144 A 
Fruit they called Obi, like to Melacotoons. 1745 P, Thomas 
Jrnl, AnsotCs Foy. 95 Peaches, Nectarines, Melococoons 
Apricots . . grow plentifully. ’ 

lUelodeon, melodiort (mnou'dian). [in 
sense i, an altered form of Melodiuu, with a 
quasi-Gr. ending; in sense a perh. f. Melody in 
imitation of Accordion.] j 

L A wind instrument, furnished with a key- 
board, the bellows being moved by means of pedals / 


worked by the feet of the performer ; an earlier 
form of the ‘ American organ *. 

1858 Simmonds L^ict. Trade, Melodeon. 1872 *Mark 
Twain* Innoc, Abr. ii. 17 Our parlour organ and our 
melodeon were to be the best instruments of the kind. 1891 
Scribners Mag. Sept. 356/2 A. .broken-down melodeon. 

2 . A kind of accordion. 

x88o (/tV/x) 'The Ait of playing the Melodion, or German 
accordion, without a Master. 1886 Pof. Self Instructor 
for the Melodeon 4 The Melodeon, or improved German 
.Accordion. 

3 . A music-hall. ? U. S, *864 in Webster. 

Melodia<I (mi'lJu'dial), /I. [f. L, melodta 

Melody + -al.] Of or relating to melody. 

x8x8 Busby Grant. Mus. xii note. So rare .. is the com- 
mand of melodial modulation, that the greatest masters 
'cannot always exhibit felicitous examples of its excellence. 

X902 Durham Exant. Papers^ 174 (For the degree of D, Musi) 

Make your work interesting in a melodial sense. 

Hence Melo* dialler adv. 

x8x8 Busby Gram. Music 365 Modulation. .Harmonically 
and melodtally exhibited. 

Melodic (m/Ip*dik), a. [ad. F. mjlodiqtie *= 

Sp. melddico, It. melodico, ad. late L. vielodicus 
(Cassiodorus), a. Gr. pOxatiKos, f. /ifAwSia : see 
Melody and -ic.] Of or pertaining to melody. 

Melodic minor scale see Minor ^z. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. Vlll. 132 We should not. .hesi- 
tate to risk a comparison between the best Greek melodic 
concert, and the mclharmonic strains and combinations of a 
modem performance. 1864 in Webster. i8(M H. Spencer 
Princ. Psychol. (1872) 11 . 641 The melodic element in 
music. 1893 Alhenxum 23 Dec. 890/2 Scale Is the accepted 
foundation of all music, melodic or harmonic. 

+ Melo*dical, a. Obs. [f. late L. vtelodic-us 
Melodic + -al.] Melodious. 

1596 Fitz-Geffray.S“iV.F. Drakeii&^i) 24 Fetch Orpheus 
harpe with strings harmonicall; And muslcke from the 
Spheares melodtcall. x6oi Weever Mirr. Mart., Sir J. 

Oldcastle B vuj, Strayned ditties most melodtcall. 

Melodically CmfVdikMOjOt/z/, [Formed as 
prec, 4- -LY 2.] In a melodic manner ; with regard 
to melody. 

1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms (xSgS) 394 
Form of minor mode sometimes used melodically. 1887 
E. Gurney Tertium Quid H. 18 The form may be far from 
melodically inventive. 

Melo^cs (mfli^'diks). [See Melodic a, and 
-1C 2 J The branch of musical science that is con- 
cern^ with melody. 

1864 in Webster; and in later Diets. 

jUSelodiograph. (mfluii-dWgraf). [f. Melody 
+ -oitAPH.] A contrivance to record the notes of 
tunes played upon an instrument. Cf. Meloobaph. 

j884 Knjcht Diet. MeeJu Suppl. 592/2 In the melodic- 
graph of Zigliani, a double fiat spring placed under each 
key is connected with a battery and with a recording 
apparatus. 

tMelo'dion^- Obs. [A pseudo-Gr, formation 
on Melody.] (See quot.) A musical instrument 
consisting of a series of metal rods, actuated by 
being pressed against a rotating cylinder. 

1830 Edinb. Encyct. XVII. 563 This musical instrument 
was invented. .by M, Dietz, a German, and be has given it 
the name of melodion from the sweetness and harmony by 
which it is characterized. 

Melodion • i see Melodeon. 

Melodious (m/lJa'dias), a. Forms : 4-6 
meIodyous(e, 5 melodioae, -dyows, 6 mello- 
di(o)ua, -dyous, raelodyus. [ad. OF. inclodietis 
Qxics^.Y ,i}Ulodieiix\ =Sp,,Pg.,It.7//^/<?^/<?ji7,med.L. 
inelddidsiis, f, L. snelddiai see Melody and -ous.j 

1 . Characterized by melody or pleasing succes- 
sion of sounds ; sweet-sounding, tuneful. 

^ *374 Chaucer Troylusx. Herde I myn alderlcuest 
lady dere, So wommanly wif? voys melodious, Svngcn so 
wel. ^* 43 ? Lvdc. /I/ i/i, Poems{ycTCy Soc.) So Thus thay 
songc, ,1 his melodious ympne. a 2533 Ld. Bersers Hua/t 
06 He . . blewe so melodyous a blast. 1629 Wilton 
Hymn Nattv. xiii, Ring out ye CryslalJ sphears, .. And Jet 
your silver chime Move in meIodiou.s time; c t^oo Dryden 
Charac. Gd. Parson 22 A music more melodious than the 
spheres. 17x3 Berkeley^ ( 7 //ar<//a« Na 27 f 7 A melo- 
dious consort of vocal and instrument.Tl music. 1797 Ehcycl. 

3J XI. 375/2 That an air which was never set or 
intended for words, however melodious cannot be imitative, 

2836 Emerson Mature, Discipline Wks. (Uohu) II 156 
Man .. forges the subtile air into wi'c and melodious 
words. 1865 Dickens M»/. Fr. 1, iv. Melodious sounds 
long m rising from the frying-pan on the fire. 

2. Producing melody; singing siveetJy. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. Ill, i. 65 Where like a sweet mellodfus 

bird It sung. 1589 PinrrENHAM Eng. Peesie 1. /ii fArb.) 73 
discrecte and wholesome les-sons vttcred in barnionie 
and with melodloas instruments. 1^7 Dkvoe.v Pirg. Georg. 

^ lovely Bride In s-ifety goes, with her 3felodious 

Guide [Orpheus]. i784CowrEK 7 ’^iv. 574 ‘ 17 ie ttalfc..un* 

^nscious once 0( other tenants than melodious birds. 

"’'•erson Repr. Men, Ssvedenborg Wks. (Bohn) /• 
l'Wodiou<poetsshaJJbcJio 3 rscajstfeefiaWads,«'hcnftt^J / 

3 . nonce-use. Susceptible to melody. / "jSoq'SouutEY Lett. (1556) II, i 3 r They \ 

c 1586 C'tess Pehbrokz Ps. xux. i WorJes shsjl from I of 'Matvlhc Mail of t.Sc Jn.i ' O 4'' 

my mouth proceed, Which I uili measure by cie/odious / Stgismar/ke S:iit:er ricf,'lhs 

wiiiten two years back, durio;; the ra'e 
of the I sS^Gen/l. Apr. 43^ It fa 

j one of tlio^c, tissues of donicMic cabini{ict..»> ”'i, ’< 




59 The first rudiments of the simplest province of musical 
composition, and musical performance,— melodious suc- 
cession. 

Melodiously (mfloa'diasU), adv. [-LT 2.] In 
a melodious manner. 

CZ430 Lvdc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 157 The yelwe 
swan famous and aggreable, Ageyn his dethe melodyously 
syngyng. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixvii. § 12 Thetr 
.discourses are neauenly, .. their tongues melodiously tuned 
instruments. 1616 Surfl, Sc Markh. Country Farm 715 
Birds which sing melodiously with sweet and plea.^ant songs. 
<ii7ix Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 1 . 253 Ferventio's 
Song . . Instructive, and melodiously grave. x8io Southey 
Kchama x. vii, Ganges. .rippled round melodiously.' 1903 
Blackiv. Mag. June 743/1 His melodiously delivered ser- 
mons.. were distinctly popular. 

Melodiousness imflju*di3snes). [-ness.] 

The quality of being melodious. 

1530 Palscr. 244/1 Melodyousnesse, ntelodie. 1727 in 
Bailey vol. II. 1904 Edin. Rev. Jan. 1 16 H errick owed most 
to his beloved * Ben’, whose full melodiousness emboldened 
his follower to rise above conceits. 

Melodist (me'bdist). [f. Melody. - k -ist.] 

1. A singer. 

In the first half of the 19th c. somewhat frequently used 
in the titles of collections of songs with music. 

1789 Trifer No. 33. 419 Often I am constrained to listen 
to the broken notes of ignorant, but presumptuous melodists. 
18x7 (title) The Melodist., an excellent collection of., 
songs. Selected and compiled by R.L. 1 . 18x9 Keats 
Grecian Urn iii, Happy melodist, unwearied, For ever 
piping songs for ever new. 1840 Sir H. Bishof in Grove 
‘Diet. Mus. ill. 249, I hail the establishment of the Melo- 
dists’ Club-.as essentially calculated to aid the caui^ofthe 
musical art in this country. 185a Hawthorne Blithedale 
Rom. xxiii. (1885) 226 The choir of Ethiopian melodists. 
1892 W. H. Hudson Matnr. La Plata 28 The rufous 
tinamou — sweet and mournful melodist of the eventide, 

2. A composer of melodies; one skilled in melody. 

1826 M. Kelly Remin. 1 . 225, I compare a good melodist 

to a fine racer, and counterpointists to hack post horses. 
1872 ' Lowell Milton Prose Wks, 1890 IV, q 6 Milton wm 
a harmonist rather than a melodist. ' 1893 W. Graham in 
i9<4 Cent. Nov. 765 As an absolute melodist— I mean a 
master of word-music as distinct from other qualities— I 
consider Swinburne unequalled. 

Melodium (m/ltfu'diNm). [A quasi-.L. forma- 
tion oh Melody.] » Melodeon r. ’ ‘ ^ . 

1847 Iliusir. Loud. News 7 Aug. 95/2 Pianos, melodium^ 
harmoniums, eollnas, &c., too dear at any pnee. 1878 
.Grove Did. Mus. I. 61 The instruments firrf madc.m 
America were known as ‘ Melodeons', or.* Melodiums » 

Melodize (me^Msiz), v. [f. Melody 

1. intr. To make melody; oecas. somewhat 
jocularly, to play {on an instrument). AlsafML 
to blend melodiously xutlh. 

* X662 J. Sparrow tr. Behme's Rem. li^ks.t 
Perfect. 42 A Harmony of God, upon which tl« Spim 
God would melodise. 1794 Southey Lei. ia H. oed/e 
24 Jan. in Life iiB^^ I. 203 Lightfoot still 
flute. x8xz Scott Roderuk Introd. it, Ves J sucJ> a . 
with all o'er-pouring measure, tuelod|« with 

tumultuous sound. xSrg Shelley 

murmur through theheaven-breaihi^gfovi^And ^ 

wiih man’s bfest nature there. x886 T. Hardy 
Casterbr. viii. As the Scotchm.Ta again melodiscU wun a 
dying fall. 

2. Irans. To make melodious, «„rmurs 

- *759 ). Ode tt^River Eden 

melodize my Song. 1766 H. WALroLK^c/-.^ '. • 

I/ Jan.,- Thy cndiantW look Can 
Nature's book. iSix D 

repeated attempts m the learned Enghsh-.|o .^ 


repeaicQ aiicmpis 01 me iwai..*--. which 

orthoepy. *869 Ru.skin ft cr/^rr ^1874)^ cr 

the words and thought lead, and the } 
melodizes them, , r ....nrr^ 

3. To compose a melody 

1B81 Doran Druty Lane 11. s9^ 
hundreds of popular songs. * 

Hence Ite'lodizei ‘’■t lu^tie'ioditer, 

one who melodizes. Tiisart o/' .’‘•■ksS-- -av 

,Sii Busav HiH. bins. /“ .a ^'7 

if I may so all it, s«t"t w li- P A. ^ 

its acme, ai 8 ji Lcaiecc;-,' 

golden lon^acd jicn. Sniiu V; ti* 

Sins on tins imlrv ifa>- ifie 

III. lx. 040 Her J xiec. >10 kM'ia.'C . 

ness of her heart. drexmt 

. .0 solden 

Malodraai: i,/,ynu, uicl.iirj’mi'. 

tenition .i slnge-pLiv icvcj’N 


,zl,!cbson,^->rczcinlHSpeneJ. nnJ in which 
(Ton was nccomjunje^l fcy orcholral iiiokc .-.rpre^ 
pnate to the siwttoiis. hi Izlcr Uao l.c ;v,lxCc, 
Element srJJealli- «aic. lo be nn essenca! sea;., c 
Bftlie'melodmnia , .nmi 1/ienanic n.wv 5 

(Imiialic piece diaractcriccd by scniaiicoa; 
dent and violent nppeali to the eniolic.-.s S,.; 

tinppyendwp 

‘ ■■ ■ ' 


4. Having a melody^ pertaining to or 
f nature of melody. 

*7*7*5* Chambers O'cl. s.r. Mef^, Yet so 

hx-iS mny be made olrv, and to slug it may i - , , ' yi’ •>•'»>«>.« »a*. 

properly said to be uSodioiis. 1818 Bifser Gram. Muf, j uic/oJMin.Torthc good old Adciphi |hat!ci 


/ a few years mVc dcnomm.Tlcd m’cUiMmaV* 
/ jV/i./V.i.rlI. ip Mr. Si.nss • o' 
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' • dtirib. 1879 STEVENSo^^ Trav. CcvcnncSf Cheylard < 5 * 
.LuCy The kitchen.. was the very model of what a kitchen 
ought to be; a. melodrama kitchen, suitable for bandits or 
noblemen in disguise. 

b. The species of dramatic composition or re- 
presentation constituted by melodramas ; the mode 
of dramatic treatment characteristic of a melo- 
drama. 

18x4 Hevj Brit. Theatre I. 216 In tragedy and comedy 
the final event is the effect of the moral operations of the 
different character.*;, but in the me!o*drama the catastrophe 
is the physical result of mechanical stratagem.^ 1838 Dickens 
Nich. Nick, xxx, This Mr. Crummies did in the highest 
style of melo-drama. 1889 D. HanNAY Capt. Marryat viii. 
122 Amine (in The Phojitom Ship^ is a very acceptable 
lieroine of melodrama. 190a Daily Chron. 22 Adg, 8/7 
iMelodrama thrives solely upon exaggeration. 

.2, Iransf. K series of incidents, or a story true or 
fictitious, resembling what is represented in a melo- 
drama ; also, in generalized sense, melodramatic 
behaviour, occurrences, etc. 

18x4 Sir ^ Wilson Priv. Diary (i86x) 11 . 306 The world 
will approve the catastrophe of the melodrama which metes 
out signal punishment to Joachim the first in the last act of 
his life. x8i6 Scott She beheld.. the old beggar 
who had made such a capital figure in the melo*dram.a of 
the preceding evening. 1854 Emerson Lett. « 5 r Soc. Aims^ 
Immort. Wks. (Bohn) HI, 285 My idea of heaven is that 
there is no melodrama in it at all, xSgx J. Leckib <$■ 
Relig. X Open your eyes and look round you on the strange 
melodrama of life. 

liffelodraiuatic (mebdram 3 e‘tik),tz. [f.MEio- 
DRAMA, after Dramatic,] Of or pertaining to 
melodrama; having the characteristics of melo- 
drama. Often in depreciative sense ; Characterized 
by sensationalism and spurious pathos. 

x8x6 Edin. Rev. XXVII, ^ 'Dils siege abounded in raelo 
dramatic situations. 1831 Trelawny Adv, Younger Son 
111 . 218 Her melo'dramatic fury augmented to such a pitch 
..that [elc.].^ 1873 J. Hannay in Cornh. Mag, Feb. 189 
Sometimes his tragedy degenerates into the melodramatic. 
1897 Mary Kingsley lY. Africa 13 Whenever and however 
it may be seen, soft and^ dreamlike in the sunshine, or 
melodramatic and birarre in the moonlight, it is one of the 
most beautiful things the eye of man may see. 

Melodramatical (mebdramffiaikal),a, rare, 
[f. Melodkamatic a. + -ae.] = Melodramatic. 

1890 in Ceuiuty Diet. 

Melodrama'ticaUy, adv. [Formed as prec. 
+ ‘LY^i.J In a melodramatic manner. 

1837 Dickens Pickw, xiii, The Honourable Samuel Slum- 
key, .melodramatically testified by gestures to the crowd, 
his ineffaceable obligations to EatauswillGazeile, 1873 
* Annie Thomas' Two lYidoivs I vii. 143 Whose manner 
had struck Gilbert as.. melodramatically pretentious. 

Melodramaticism (meladramictisiz'm). [f. 
Melodramatic a, + -ism.] Freferenoe for what is 
melodramatic. 

X878 T. Sinclair Mount 152 Their hl^h art is nerve 
stretching, a kind of spiritual melodramaticisin. 

Melodramatist (mebdrce’matist). [f. Melo- 
drama, after Dramatist.] A writer of melodramas. 

1S73 W. Mathews Getting on in ^Vorld'i^ Perils greater 
than any which the^ most daring romance writer or melo- 
dramatist ever imagined for his hero, 1883 Rev. 

June 892 Shakespeare is.. almost the first, and quite the 
greatest of English melodramatists. 

DSelodramatize (meDdr^'matsiz), v* [f. 
Melodrama, after Dramatize. Cf. F. inHo- 
(iramaliser (Daudet 1876).] trans. To make 
melodramatic; also, to convert the story of (a 
novel) into a melodrama. Hence Melodra'ma- 
tized ppl. a. 

xSao Exaiuiner No. 613. 25/2 BootVs appearance In a 
melo-dramaiiscd Richard the Third. Ihid.^ ElUslon , , 
mclo'dramatised both Richard the Third and Macbeth. 
iSgzSat. Rev. 29 Oct. 507/1 Webster melodromatizes and 
almost burlesques his theme by the introduction of physical 
terrors. • xpoo Academy 21 July 54/1 His b^k was mclo- 
dramatised very successfully for Mr, Benson. 
HfTelodsame (medpdreem), Now.mre or 
Obs. Also melodram. [a.F. /////pffrtzwe (1781 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), fi Gr. /rfXo-s song, music + F, drame 
Dra.ma, Cf. Sp. melodrama^ It. melodratnma, G, 
inelodram (from Fr.).] 

L =Melourama I, I b, 

■ xSoa Sk, Paris II. Ixx, 390 Melo-drames and pieces con- 
nected with pantomime. 1803 in Spirit Pub. Jruls. (1804) 
VII. 63 The Mclo-dramc, which was performed. .upon the 
re-opening of this [the National] Theatre. 18x4 New 
Brit. Theat. III. 255 {Remarks on * The Spaniards; an 
Heroic Drama') Had it (this piece] been condensed into 
three acts, and called a mclo-dram, it ml^ht have, even in 
the opinion of the managers, served the interests of their 
concern fete ]. 18x5 Helen M. Williams Narr. Events 
France xii. 254 Strangers ^ccm to arrive in France, as they 
would go to a mclo-dramc, prepared for extraordinary events. 
x8x8 Lady Morgan Autobiog. (1859) 212 Shakspcarc is 
supreme in melodrame, and he is its founder ; and the melo- 
drame of Macbeth is finer than any modern exhibition which 
has followed it. xZz^Gentl. Mag. XCV. i. 36a 'I'hc scenery, 
as u.sual in melo-drames. was very beautiful. 1835 J. P. 
Kennedy Horse Shoe A. xxxiii. I1860) 37a It (the bugle] 
w.as displayed as ostentatiously as if worn by the hero of a 
mclodramc. X84X Ges. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) VI. x86 
Might not there be hope for the ministry, if it were to., 
send its adherents to make progresses by threes and fours 
throughout the country, to ‘solemn music* as the melo- 
drames have it. 

2 . transf. =* Melodrama 3. 


1817 Lady- Morgan France II. 346 To perform a 
subordinate part in tht-s splendid melo-drame of the ele- 
ments. 1822 Byron Vis. Judgem. x, The torches, cloaks, 
and banners . . Form’d a sepulchral melodrame. 1842 
J. Sterling Zxx.tetc. (1848) I,43oThe ostentatious emptiness 
of ihe charitable melodrame. 1845 Q. Rev, LXXV. 234 All 
this melodram of MuUnghmast was but a prelude to a design 
of unmixed gravity, 

t Melodrame, V. Obs. rare^K [f. the sb ] 
= Melodramatize V . 

1836 Nciu Monthly^ Mag. XLVII, 233 We have seldom 
read a novel more suited to be melodramed. 

t Melodramic, a. ' Obs. rare. [f. Melodrajie 
+ -ic.] « Melodramatic a. 

1852 Blackvj.^ Mag. LXXI. 374 The public appetite is not 
to be sated, .with mere melodramic romance. 

Melody (me*I^fidi), sb. Also 4 melodi, melou- 
die, 4-6 melodye, 4-S melodie, 6 mellodie. [a, 
OF. melodie (rood.F. melodie)^ ad. late L. melodia, 
n. Gr. /xeAaiSia singing, chanting, also ^ a choral 
song, both words and air* (L. & Sc,), f. /reXySor 
singing songs, musical, also as sb., lyric poet, f. 
/t€A-oj song -t- contracted form of aoiS-, ablaut- 
var. of deib-€iv to sing (cf. doiSoy singer, aoiSrjf q; 5 ^ 
song. Ode). 

In Eccl. Latin melodia was applied to the singing of the 
sequences, ‘proses*, or rhythmical hymns, and was also 
used as a general term for a Gregorian ‘ mode *. The word 
also occurs frequently in med.L. with the sense ‘sweet 
.sound*, ‘music’ (cf. the frequent glosses, dulcis Cantus^ 
OHG. suoiisanCt etc.) ; it was prob. innuenced in meaning 
by etymologizing associations with snel, honey. It is now 
used tn all the Rom. and Teut. langs. : cf. Sp. tueiodlay Pg., 
It. melodia. G. melodie (poet, jnelodei)^ Du. melodie^ me- 
lodijy Da., Sw. melodi.) 

1 . Sweet music, whether vocal or instrumental ; 
beautiful arrangement of musical sounds ; beauty 
of musical sounds, tunefulness. 

e 1290 St. Christopher 18 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 271 l>e kyng 
louede muche Melodie of fiehle and of songue. a 1300 Li'g. 
Rood (1871) 28 Wih gret melodie of is harpe. a ixco Cursor 
At. 7431 Gleuand he sang be-for ^ king, Ana gert him 
wit hU melodi Fal on-slepe. c 1386 Chaucer Nni.'s T. 2239 
Thus with allc blisse and melodye Hath Palamon ywedded 
Emelye. c 1430 Life St Kath. (1884) 17 She herde a mer- 
ueylous melodye of swetnes which passed alle hertes to 
descriue. 1526 Filer. Perf. (W. de W. x 531) 7 b, They shall 
..se dayly theyr holy & blessed conuersacyon, ^ here theyr 
songe & melody. La Berners Huon hi. 173 It was 

grete melody to here tt. S588 Smaks. Ttt. A. 11. iii. xa The 
Birds chaunt melody on euery bush. 7590 — Mids. N, u. 
u. X3 PhUomelc with melodie, Sing in your sweet Lullaby. 
1597 Hooker Z'cc/. /V/. v. xxxvuL § 2 Dauid..was..the 
author of adding vnlo poetrie melodie in publique prayer, 
melodie both vocall and instrumental! for the raysing vp of 
mens harts. 1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph.. Melody., sweete 
sounding, or sweete musick. 1667 Milton P. L. viii. 528 
The melodie of Birds. i728-46TH0MS0N5/r/«^576Lendme 
your song, ye mghiingales ; oh pour The mazy-running soul 
of melody Into myvaned verse. i8i9SiiELLEY/Vt>;//c///. Uub, 
n. v. 77 Whilst all the winds with melody are ringing. X870 
Emerson Soc. 4 - Solit , Art Wks. (Bohn) III. 19 We are 
like the musician on the lake, whose melody is sweeter than 
he knows. 

b. Phrase. To make melody. Now arch, 
a x'yyoOtucl 631 J^e king took otuvvel a non, & to his paleis 
made him gon, & makeden murtke*& meloudie. CZ388 
Chaucer Pro/. 9 Smale fowcles maken melodye. c 1440 York 
Myst. XV. 83 Make myrlhe and melody. 1525 Ld, Ber- 
ners Froiss, II. Ixxxix. (Ixxxv.) 264 They were ryght ioyons 
. .and made grctechercand melody, 1535 Coverdale Eplu 
V. 19 Sj'nginge and makyngc melody vnlo the Lorde in youre 
hertes. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI io 3 To tel you , , what 
jnelodjMvas made in Taverncs . . it were a long woorke, 1778 
Fletcher Lett. Wks. 1795 VII 222 Attempting to make 
such melody as you know is commonly made in these parts. 

C. Iransf. ^ Musfcal * quality, beauty of sound in 
the arrangement oi words, esj>. in poetical compo- 
sition. 

1^89 BcLSHA&t Es^ I. .xii. 224 [The] exquisite beauties of 
which blank verse 1$ susceptible.. are majesty, melody, and 
variety, x8yx Swinburne Err. 4- Stud. (1875) 304 Inahe 
verse of neither is there that instant and sensible melody 
which comes only of a secret and sovereign harmony of the 
whole nature. 

+ 2 . A song or other musical performance. Obs. 
c X290 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 16/510 A 1 folk onourede al-so )}e croiz 
..With ofiringues and with song and with ohur melodics 
al-so. c 1400 ftlAUNDEV. (Koxb.)xxv. 116 pe mynstrallez be- 
gynnez to do Jraire melodys agayn. ^ 14x3 PH^r. Soiule 
(Caxton) ti. xlvt. (1859) 52 Yellyngwlth a carful melodye. 
x«o Palsgr. 244/x Melody played in a mornynge, reueil. 
3 . A series of single notes arranged in musically 
expressive succession ; a tune ; = Air sb, i^. 

1609 Douland Oniithnp. Microl. 31 The Melodic of the 
Verses in theansweresoflT the first Tone. 1752 Avison Mm. 
Ea press. 67 By a Diversity of Harmonics, the Chain and Pro- 
gression of Melodies is also finely supported. 1792 Thomson 
Let. to Burns Sept., 1 have.. employed many leisure hours 
in selecting and collating the most favouiite of our national 
melodies for publication. z8o6 Callcott Mus. Gram, lu i. 
85 A particular .succession of single sounds forms a melody 
or Tune. x8x9 Keats Grecian Urn ii, Heard melodics are 
sweet, but those unheard Are sweeter. x86o Tyndall ^/o^. 
I. iii. 24 My guide kept in advance of me singing a Tyrolese 
melody. 

b. The principal part in a hannonized piece of 
music; =AmxA 20. 

x88o W, S. Rock.stko in Grove Diet. blus. I. 761/2 
Arrangements (of mctiical psalms] with ^ihe melody, as 
usual, in the Tenor. .published at Leyden in 1633. 

c. iransf. Applied to poems written to be sung 
.to particular melodics.. Also {^nonce'Use)^ a nie- 
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lodious poem or passage, an instance of verbal 
melody. 

- 1807 Moore (titie) Irish Melodies. 18x4 ' Byron {title) 
Hebrew Melodies. 1842 W. Carleton Irish Peasantry 
(1843) I. Introd. 4 The touching and inimitable Melodies of 
my countryman Thomas Moore. 1872 Lowell Wriu 

1890 IV. 06 There arc.. some exquisite melodies (like the 
* Sabrina Fair’) amon^ his earlier poems. 

d. Applied to pictorial combinations of colour 
thought to be analogous in mental effect to melodies. 

1830 Galt Lawrie T. 111. v. (1849) 100 The rising sun 
%yas beginning to silver the leaves,.. a visible melody,., 
like the song of early birds. 1843 Ruskin A rrows ofChace 
(1880) I. 23 (Turner’s pictures] are studied melodies of ex- 
quisite colour. 1856 McCosn& Dickie il 

iii. X55 Colours ate said to be In Melody when two con- 
tiguous tints, .run insensibly into each other. 

4 , That element of musical form which consists 
in the arrangement of single notes in expressive 
succession ; contradistinguished from harmony. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Melody is the effect only of one 
single part, voice, or insuumenl. 1752 Avisos Mm. Ex* 
press. Advt.^ Melody may be defined the Mean*; or Method 
of ranging single musical Sounds in a regular Progression, 
either ascending or descending, according to the established 
Principles. 1782 Burney Hist. Mus. II. 155 Thus far 
Melody and Harmony.. had been cultivated for the use of 
the church. ^x88o C. H. H. Parry in Grove Diet, Mus. II. 
250 IMelody is the general term which is vaguely used to 
denote successions of single notes which are musically 
effective. 

f 6. A pretended name for a company of harpers. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Fvj b, A melody of Harpers. 

6 . Comb. 

1879 A. J. Hii-KiNsin Grove Diet. Mus. 1,667 The iRclody- 
attachment, .has the effect of making the melody-note, or 
air, when in the highest part, predominate. 1876 Stainer Sc 
W wiRE-XT Diet. Alus. Terms, Melody Organ or Harmonium, 
a harmonium so constructed that the upper note of the chords 
played is louder than the rest of the sounds. 

Hence MeTodyless a., without melody. 

Examiuer-zi-^fz Music.. passionless, melodyless, un- 
rememberable. 

Melody (me'l^di),z/.;'tzr^. [f. thesb. Cf. med.L. 
mdddidre, OF.meloclter.l intr. To make melody ; 
to sing. Hence Me*lodying vbl. sb. 

x596^FiTZ-GEFFRAY.S*/V/^.2?rfr,ttf(x88x) 24 While with teares 
you .dt melodytng, Shee shall weepe with you, though she 
cannot sing. 1895 Chamb. yrnt, XII. 748/2 He could hear 
something athwart the melodying which made him put his 
pipe away. 

II Meloe (me'Djf), Ent, fmod.L. JSIeloe (see 
quot. 1650), of unknown origin ; applied by Linneeus 
as a generic name, 

Paracelsus Op, (1603) III. 220 has (in a prcscripfion) a 
genitive melloes, which MoufTet interpreLs as identical with 
this word. Cf. hlELOLONTHA.] 

The typical genus of the family Meloidm ; an insect 
of this genus, an oil-beetle. 

[i6so‘J. F. Chyni, Diet., Mclaoucs or Meloes are Beetles 
that Hy, and are of a golden colour, and being rubbed make 
a sweet smell ; they are commonly found in Meadows m 
the moncth of May.] 1658 Rowland tr. Moufet's Theat. 
Ins. II. xvii, X080 Of the Gloworm, and the female Melo 
(orig. (1634) De Ctcindela, 4- Aleloe-Fetmua). Ibid, The 
oyl Beetle or Meloe (orig. (1634) Proscarabeum, sive Mcloen\ 
1797 Encycl. Brit (ed. 3) XI. 376 Larvee, which pass 
through the state of chrysalids in order to attain to that of 
meloes. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol.l'I.zz^ Acrid plants, 
which the Aleloe likewise feeds upon. 

■ Melograpll (me'bgraf), [mod. f, Gr. ptAo-s 
song + -GRAPH.] An apparatus for automatically 
recording music played on the or^n or pianoforte. 

The name was first given to an invention of Euler in the 
i8lh c. (see Grove Diet Aim. 1 . 409); subsequently to an 
electrical contrivance invented by J. Carpentier in 1887. 
i 858 iStCx'. 15 Dec. 376/3, 

Melograplxic (mebgrm’fik), a. [f. Gr. /tt'Ao-v 
song -f -GRAPHIC.] (See qiiot.) 

1863 Jrut. Soc. Arts 16 Oct, 747/1 Electro-magnetic 
phonograph. This machine is capable of being^ attached to 
..keyed musical instruments, by means of which they are 
rendered melogtaphic, that is, capable o( writing down any 
music that Is played upon them. 

Meloid (me'loid), sb. and a. ■ fad, mod.L. 
MeloidaSf f. Meloe; see Meloe.] a. sb. Any 
member of the family Meloidte of parasitic insects, 
b. adf. Pertaining to the Meloidx. • 

1878 Riley in Amer. Naturalhty.\\. 218 A very interest- 
ing and anomalous Meloid (f/ariiia minutipennis Riley). 
Ibid. 290 What is known of the Larval Habits of other Meloid 
genera. x88x Cassells Nat, Hist. V. 339 Another parasitic 
INfeloTd. .infesting the cells of Mason Bees. 

Melologpie (me*Dlfg). [f. Gr. /t/Ao-j song r 
X070V speech (see -logoe). Cf. F. milolo^tt 
(Berlioz 1832).] A musical composition, in which 
some of the verses are sung and others recited. 

x8. . Moore A Afelologue upon National Music Advi., It 
may not be superfluous to say, that by ‘ Mclologuc ’ 1 mean 
that mixture of recitation and music, which is frequently 
adopted in the ;>erform.anceofCo!Iins*sOdeon the Pasdons. 
x88x SiiEDLOCK in Academy^ Nov. 354/2 Mr. Manns was. . 
fully justified in giving the work at a concert as a* mclo- 
Ioguc\ for in this he only followed the example of Berlioz 
him-^clL 

II Melolontlia (meDIp-npa). Ent. [mod.L. 
mclolontha, .ad. Gr. /njAoAdpii^- cockchafer.] A 
genus of lamellicom beetles, typical of the family 
(or sub-family) Melolonthidic, and including .the 
common cockchafer, M, vulgaris. Hence Jdolo- 
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*io*iitliiau[ + -lAN],Mololo*iitliidaii[ + -ID + -an], 
,Meloloittliidiaii [ + -id + -ian] adjsn, belonging to 
the (sub) family Mclolonthids^\ 'also sbs.^ a beetle 
•of this (sub) family; fltelolonthld tz., pertaining 
to the MdolonthidfR ; Melolo'atliine a., pertaining 
to the genus Melolontha, (In recent Diets.) 

1706 Phillips, Mdolontha^ the Beetle or May-bug; an 
Insect. 184a T. \V. Harris Insects injur, Veget, (1862) 30 
'We have several Meloloiuhians whose injuries m the perfect 
and grub stale approach to those of the Europeaii cock* 
ciiafer. 1900 IHs Apr. 246 A single melolonthid beetle. 

Iklelomane (meOpm^n). [a. F. vidomoitCt f. 
Gr. song + -navqs mad : see -mane.] hlE- 
L 05 IANIAC. 1890 in Century Diet, 

Kleloxuauia (mebm^mia). [ad. F. iitdo’‘ 
maniey f. Gr. fiiKo-s song, music +fiavla madness ; 
bee -MANIA.] A mania for music. Hence Melo- 
ma'niac, one who has a craze for music. 

x88o Vern. Lee Stud. Italy iii. il. 115 The Florentine 
.aristocracy had the fashionable meloinania to almost as 
great an extent as the Milanese, x&8o Pall Mall Budget 
3 Dec. 10/2 hi. Grevy Is a melomaniac. 

Melomanic (mebmtB‘nik),cf. rare, [Formed 
as prec. +-IC.] Characterized by melomania. 

X822 Next) Monthly Mag, VI. 391 Volunteers of promising 
ability might, in the present melomanic times, be abun* 
‘dantly procured. 

Sdelomaiiy. rare—°. = Melomania. 

X890 in Century Diet. 

Melon^ (niedan). Forms: 4-6 melon©, -oun, 
6miUian,milon, myl(l)on,mUion, mylyon,6-7 
mellon, millon, 7 millen, 6~8, 9 dial, million, 

7 mealon, meloune, milleon, 5- melon, [a. 
'melon = Sp. melons Pg. meldOt It. melone^ ad. late 
L. mdoii'etn, melo, prob. a colloquial formation on 
the first element of L. inelopepo : see Melopepon.] 
1 , A name common to several kinds of gourds, 
esp. the Musk melon, Citcitmis Meto^ and the 
Water melon, Cilrnllus vulgaris, (Applied both 
to the fruit and to the plant producing it.) 

a 1387 SiHou. Barthol, (Anecd. Oxon.) 33/2 Pefiones, me* 
-lones. 1388 WvcLiF Mum. xi. 5 Gourdis, and melouns [Vulg. 
jepoues\ and Ickis,..coinen in to mynde to vs. c 1400 Lan- 
/rands Cirurg. 190 Do herto seed of melonis maad dene. 
c 1420 Pallad, on Hush, v. 94 Cucumber now is sowe ; Ma- 
lones, peletur, cappare, and leek. 1530 Falsgr. 245/1 
hfyllon a frute, nielon. X542 Booroe Dyetary xxL (1870) 
s8s Mylons doth ingender euyl bumoiires. 1563 H'uX Art 
Garden, (1593) 147 hlelons, and all ktndes of the Pompions, 
desire.. the same earth and alre which tlie Citrones and 
Cucumbers doe. 16^7 W. Coles 'Adam in Eden xeix, 
'Citruis or Turkey hhlUons are of the same temperature as 
'the Gourd. 1691 Lend. Gaz, No. 2724/2 A piece of pure 
Gold In form of a Mellon. 1748 Chesterp. Let. 23 Dec. 
Misc. Wks. 1777 II. 347 Could ybu send me, .some seed of 
the right ca.nteloupe melons? 2824 Loudon Eucycl. Card. 
'III. T. ad. a) .42o3 The punipkinyPumpion^ or more correctly, 
pompion, . Is the melon or inillon of our earlv hortl- 
eulturists, the true melon being formerly distinguished by 
the name of musk-melon. 1847 Tennyson Princess Conclus. 
87 A ratser of huge melons and^ of pine. 1855 Delayer 
JCiich. GardA^86i) tx8 A pretty Htile old-fashioned variety, 
— Queen Anne's Pocket Melon .. produces green-fleshed 
well-flavoured fruit, the size of a large orange. 

b. Prickly melon : the Durian, 

1640 Parkinson Theaf. Bot. 1640 Duriones^ the prickly 
fruitful! Melon. x688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 83/1 The 
prickly Melon. 

2 . Conch, The shell of a mollusc of the genus 
Melo, Also melon-shell, -volute (see 4 d). . 

X840 Swainson Malacology 67. 

. 3 .' A hemispherical mass of blubber taken from 
the top of the head of certain cetaceans. 

' 1887 G. B. Goode, eic. Fisheries U, S. Sect. v. II. 209 
About 30 gallons of oil . . being obtained from each flsh, 
besides about 6 quarts of extra oil from the melon. The 
melons are taken from the top of the head [etc.]. 

4 . attrib. and Comb, a. simple attributive, as 
'inelon-bahk, -ted, -/lower, -frame, -garden, -ground, 
-harvest, -infusion, -leaf, -merchant, -monger, 
-patch, ‘pit, ‘plant, -plot, -seed, -vine. b. para- 
synlhetic, as melon-formed, -shaped adjs. C. 
similative, as melonyellow adj. d. Special Comb. : 
melon-beetle, a beetle of the genus Diabrolica, 
tsp. D, vittata and D, duodecimpunctata, injurious 
to melons (Webster 1897 and Suppl. 1902); 
melon-blubber = Melon 1 3 {Cent. Diet .) ; 
melon-cactus =* Melocactus ; melon-cater- 
pillar, the larva of an American moth, Phacellura 
{Eudioptis) kyalinaia, destructive to melons ; 
t melon-feast, a rustic gathering at which prizes 
were offered for the finest melons ; melon-fruit, 
the papaw, Carica Papaya,c:aX\t(\ also Tree-Melon 
(Bartlett Viet. Amer. 1S59); melon-hood, a kind 
Of fungus, Hygrophoms pratensis \ melon-oil, the 
oil of the melon of a cetacean ; + melon-pompion 
(<i 5 x.), melon-pumpkin, Cucurbita maxima or 
C, Melopcpo ; melon-seed bodies Path, (see quot, 
1890) ; melon-shell = sense 1 ; melon-thick 
{IV. IndiaiC), melon-thistle — Melocactos; 
melon-tree, the papaw {CasselVs Encycl. Diet. 
1885); melon-volute, a melon-shell; melon- 
war© (see quot.) ; melon-wood, ayellow Mexican 


-wood, which resembles sanders-wood, used for 
•furniture {Treas. Bot, 1866); .melon- worm — 
.melon-caterpillar {Cent. Diet, 1890). 

X707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) II. 174 They thrive best, .in 
such places as they have not grown m before, especially on 
the sides of *Melon Banks. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's 
Guzman cCAif. i. (1630) 25, 1 call my selfe his sonne, ..since 
that from that *MeUon-bed I was made legitimate by the 
■ holy right of Matrimony. 1794 IM'Phail Cult. Cucumber 
.83 The seeds ace sown some time about the middle of April 
.in a cucuml^r or melon bed. 2857 A. Gray First Less, 
5<j/..(i866) 47 In *Mclon-Cactuses..with their globular or 
bulb-Uke shapes, 1885 Riverside Mat, Hist. (1888) II. 444 
The *melon-caierpillar, Ettdioptis hyalinata, which occurs 
throughout the greater portions of North America and 
South America. 1826 AIiss Mitforo Village Ser, ii. 4 
Lending his willing aid in waiting and entertaining., 
at pink-feasts and *inelon-feasis. i^s Browning Home 
Thoughts, The buttercups, the little children's dower— Far 
brighter than this gaudy *melon-rtower! x8ig Hermit in 
Loudon 111. 170 Her ^melon-formed head and double chin. 
*793 Trans. Soc. Arts XI. 120 Over the whole, 11) placed 
a large ^melon-frame. ?<* 1642 Kilugrew Parson's IVedd. 
v. I. (1663) X38.0ne of the Watermen is gone to the ''Mellon 
Garden. X733 Miller Card. Diet. (ed. 2), Mclonry or 
* Melon-ground, lyj^HeroicEpist.toSir IV Chambers (ed. 
13) 9 From ids melon-ground the peasant slave Has rudely 
jrush'd. 1849 AI.. Arnold Strayed Reveller 24 Worms I' the 
unkind spring have gnaw’d Their *melon-harvest to the 
heart. 1887 Hay Brit. Fungi 99 Hygrophoms pratensis, 
the '‘Melon-hood. x88x Ty.ndall Ess. Floating Matter Air 
X73 The lubes in one of the chambers containing *melon- 
. infusion had become rapidly turbid. x&68 Browning Ring 

Bk..\. gS A broad *melon-lcaf. ^ X727 S. Switzer Pract. 
Gant. If. vii. 55 Good glasses, without which the '‘melon- 
. merchant can’t effect his purpose, xdaa Mabbe it. Aleman's 
Guzman d'Alf ii. 59, 1 am like a “Mclon-mongers Knife 
cutting here a slice and there a slice. 1887 G. B. Goode, etc. 
Fisheries U. S. Sect. v. 11. 309 The *melon oil of the black- 
fish. 1838 Gosse in E. Gosse Life (1890) 136 At length we 
reached the “melon-patclL 1824 Loudon Encycl. Gatd. iit. 
L (ed 2) § 2684 Knight's *jnelon-pit,., which may also be 
applied to the culture of cucumbers. X739 Miller Card. 
Diet. IL s.v. Melo, Hie Papers.. may be used for covering 
your •Melon-plants. 1577 B.GoocB//^rex^ac4'2/f«2i. (1586) 
63 When they grow rounde, they are *Melon-pompeons. X840 
Paxton Bot. Diet., * Melon-pumpkht see Cucurbita Mclo- 
pepo. ci^zQ Pallad. on Husb. iv, 176 Now*melon seed too 
foote atwene is sette. 2879.^/. GeorgesHosp. Rep.ViL. 261 An 
.incision was made into the.. tumour,, .and a Quantity of clear 
'fluid contatningnumbersof ‘ melon-seed’ hoaies pressed out. 
X890 Syd. Soc. Lex., Afelon seed bodies, small, white, or 
browntsh-lookln^ bodies resembling melon seeds in shape. 
They are found m the sheaths of tendons which have been 
inflamed and in adventitious, .burss. 1832 l.xvxA.'Vi Introd. 
Bot. 374 *MeIon-shaped, irregularly spherical, with pro- 
jecting ribs : as the stem of Cactus melocactus : a bad term. 
1840 bwAiNSON Malacology xoo The pre-eminently typical 
*volut«.sor*melon-sbells. 1864 Grisebach F lora JV./nd. 785 
•Melon-thick, Melocactus communis. t73x-3 Miller Gan/. 
■Diet, (ed. 2), Melocactus. .♦Melon-Thistle. The whole Plant 
hath a singular Appearance. ^ ly^^'Mii.LsSyst.Pract. Husb. 
IV. iSa-The *mefon vines will waste themselves by running 
out in length. 1849 SwAtNuon A/alacologyg(^ The truncated 
and wide-mouthed helmet-shells, among Afuricids', find 
their prototypes in the *mc!on volutes. 1883 Solon Art O. 
Eng. Potter, xoi The pieces upon which this fruit was intro- 
duced ail went by the name of •melon-ware, and so were 
styled also the generality of pieces mottled green and 
yellow. 1773 Phil. 7>a;M. LXIlI,39i An Anemone, whose 
limbs are of the •melon-yellow colour. 

II '^mrripa). Path. [= F. melon, a. Gr, 

/t^Aou apple, protuberance of the eye (Paulus 
v/Egineta),] A kind of exophthalmus or staphyloma. 

X676 J'. Cooke Marram Chimrg. 713 If the protuberance 
be.. great, 'tis called Staphyloma... \i it thrust out more, 
th.aC it over.reaches the Eye-lid, ’tis called Afelon, like an 
Apple hanging by ihe Stalk. 1802 Turfon Afed. Gloss., 
Melon, .a protuberance of the hall of the eye from its socket. 
18^ in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

SflCelou^ (me’lan). Australian, Short for 
P.vudymelon. Also attPib.fm tneJon-hoIe, 

1847 Lf.ichh.nkdt yrnl. au 77 The shallow depressions of 
the surface of the ground, which are significantly termed 
by the squatters * melon-holes *. 1898 Morris A iistrat Eng., 
Alclon. Besides its botanical use, the word is applied in 
Australia to a small kangaroo, the Paddymietou, Melon, 
hole, a kind of honey-combing of the surfoce in the interior 
p^lains, dangerous to horsemen, ascribed to the work of the 
Paddy-melon... The name is often given lo any similar 
serie.s of holes, such as ore sometimes produced by the 
growing of certain plants. 

Melon, variant of Mellone Chem, 
SXelong’ena (meif/nd^rna). Also 8 meJin- 
zane, 9 melangeno. [a. mod.L. tnelongena. It. me- 
lanzana ; for the history of the word see Brinjal.] 
The mad-apple or egg-plant, .Sir/awzD// Afclongena, 

x'j’lS R. Chandler Trav. Asia M. (1825) 1. 341 The garden 
furnished ..a species of fruit called mellnzane. 1785 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot. xyuifjgj^zoz Melongena or iMad-Apple, 
is also of this genus. 18x9 Banijucl 91 From Iceland lichens, 
and St. Kill’s jtomato ; From Cuba melangeno and potato. 

' ii IKIeloniere. Obs, £F. mtlonnibre, f. melon 

Melon 1.] A melonry. 

1658 Evelyn Fr. Card. (1675) 138 Heaped up together in 
some place near yourmelonierc. 1718 J, Lawrence Fruit-g, 
Kalemlar 60 To see what bis Servants have been doing in 
other Parts of the Kitchen-Garden, Meloniere, £10. 

, Meloniform (mi'lp nifpim), a. Bot, [ad. 
mod.L. type *meloniform-is, f. melon-, melo, \ 
Melon 1 + fonn-a : see -form,] Melon-shaped. 

’ 1866 Treas. Bot., Afelon-shaped, Atetoniform, irregularly j 
spherical, with projecting ribs. j 

* Melouist (me’Ionist). [L Melon ^ + -ist,] | 
I One- who cultivates melons,- | 


x66g Phil. Trans. IV. 901 Concerning liisw’ay of ordering 
Melons; now communicated in EnglUh for the satisfaction 
of several curious Melonists in England. _ 1727 S. Switzer 
Pract, Card. n. vi. 49 At their first coming into England, 
there were but two kinds that our melonists. .took notice of. 

lllleloxiite (medonait). Alin. [Named by 
F. A. Genth in 1868 after the Melonese mine, 
Calaveras Co,, Cal., its locality,] Nickel telluride, 
of a reddish-white colour. 

x868 Gentii in Amer. JrnllSci. Ser. ir. XLV. 313 Alelo* 
nite, a new miueral, Nia Tej?, hexagonal. 

Melonry (me'bnri). [f. Melon 1 + -BY.] A 
place for the cultivation of melons. 

X727 S. Switzer (////<r) Practical Kitchen Gardiner, or 
System for Employment in the Melonry, Kitchen Garden, 
and Potagery. 1824 Loudon Encycl. Card. (cd. 2) § 2479 
The .situation of the melonry is generally in the slip. 

t Melo'pepon. Obs. • [ad. L, mSlopepon-em, 
-P/po, a. Gr. fsrjkoniyojv, {, apple + ir£ira;F a 

kind of gourd (orig: an ellipt. use of ttincov ripe). 

In the quots. mclopeponcs may be the Latin plural.] 

A kind of melon. 

2555 Eden Decades 81 An other frute. .in tendernes equal 
to melopepones. 1703 Beverley Hist, Virginia iv. (1722) 
124 Their Macocks are a sort of Melopepones, or lesser sort 
of Pompion. 1727 Bailey voL U, .Melopepon. 

- Meloplione (medofijun). [f. Gr. peAo-s song, 
music -f (pQivij sound.] a. •^melophonic guitar, 
b. A kind of accordion. 

1859 Wra.yall tr. R, Houdin xiL 169 The melophone, a 
species of accordion recently invented. 2879 A. J. Hipkins 
in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 667 The only maker of melophones 
,in x8ss, 1883 Ibid. III. 97 Regondi. .on the former of these 
tours [m zS4rJ..pla}'ed both the guitar and the melophone 
(whatever that may have been). 

. Melophonic (melz)fp*nik), a, [Formed as prec, 
+ -1C.] a. \'a. melophonic guitar {pOQ cpxot.'s84'j). 
b. Usedjapp. with the sense* musical *, in the title 
of a society founded in 1837 (see quot. 1880). 

\84z AJecIu Mag, XXXV21, 160 The Melophonic Guitar, 
is the very appropriate name of a new instrument which was 
introduced to the musical public, a few days ago, by the in- 
ventor, M. Barelli. x88o Mackeson In Grove Diet. AIus. 
11. 252 The Melophonic Society, established 1837, ‘ for the 
practice of the most classical specimens of choral and other 
music,* by band and choir. 


Meloplionist(medi;fi?anist). rare""^. [Formed 
as prec. t -IST.] A melodist. 

1^7 Thackeray Dimier in the City iii. Wks. s8g8 VL 
560 Here, as in the case of the Hebrew melopbonists, 

I would insinuate no wrong thought. 

Melopiano (melcpiie’no). [f. Gr. niKo-s song, 

melody + Piano.] (See quots.) 

Stainer & Barrett Diet. AIus. Terms, Mchpiano, 
an invention by which sustained rounds can be produced on 
a pianoforte. z88o A. J. Hitxins in Grove Diet. AIus. 11. 
252 Melopinno, a grand piano with a attachment* 

the invention of Signor Caldera 
RXeloplast (meOoplffik). [a. F. mitoplaste, f. 
< 3 'r. liiKo-s song, music + jrAacTTjf moulder, f. jrAdir- 
auv to mould.] (See quot.) 

xBzo Ami. Reg. n. 2365 M. Galin..has lately introduced 
a new instrument for teaching music, called the metoptast. 
M. Galin’s ingenious method consists in making his pupils 
sing from a stave, without either clefs or notes, according to 
the movements of a portable rod. 

Meloplasty (medpplajsti). Surg. [f. Gr. 
71^ Ao-y apple, in late Gr, used poet, for ‘cheek* 
(perh. through influence of the L. mala) + -nAaiTTos 
moulded -t- -Y.] The operation of restoring a cheek 
which has been injur^ or destroyed by grafting 
new tissue. Hence Melopla'stic, of or pertaining 
to meloplasty (Dunglison Med. Lex, 1857). 

1883 Holmes & Hulke .SVr/. 6'Krgv (cd. 3) III. 68x Plastic 
Operations on the Cheek (Aleloplasty). 

II Melopcexa (mebpPia). Antiq. [a. Gr. pcAo- 
TTOita, f, peAoTruidr maker of songs, f. pfAo-y song + 
V01-, iroicty to make.] The art of composing me- 
lodies; the part of dramaticart concerned with music. 

1759 Sir F. H. E. Stiles in Phil. Trans. LI. 69S By this 
school harmonic was divided into these seven parts ; 1. of 
sounds. .7. of melopa-Ia. 1776 Burney Hist. Mus. 1. v. 65 
Of Melopccia. S87B M. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 51 ThLv parr 
of a drama, called the metopxia, is ranged by Aristotle on 
a level with the diction. ■ . 

f Melote. Obs, Also 6 melotte. [ad. L. 
meldta, inclotB, a. Gr, htjXojttj sheepskin.] A gar- 
ment made of skins, worn by monks. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) i. xxxvi. 37 b/ 2 
Nexte his flesshe he ware the hayre; and iher upon a 
veslement of hayre namyd Melote. Ibid. ii. 196 b/2 He 
asked of them where theyr melolcswere; that is to save 
ibeyr habytes made of skynnes that they were wont to be 
clothed withalL a 1529 Skelton Col. Chute 866 Some 
walke aboute in melotles fcf. Vulg. Kebr. xi. 37 circuieruut 
in melotis]. In gray russet and hccry cotes, 
Melo-tra'l^edy. rare, [f, Gr. filXo‘S song + 
Tilvgedy,] a tragedy in which songs occur; • an 
operatic tragedy, , . 

Alfieri called his play of Abel a * tramelogcdia , in^rung 
melo- in the middle of iragedla, to express the intimate 
mixture of the lyric and dramatic clement m the piece. 

x8i8 Hobhouse Hist. Iltustr.Ch. Har. etc (ed. 2) 402 He 
fAIfieri] composed a sort of dram^ altogether ne^, which 
he called a mclo-tragedy- 290s IVestm. Caz. 7 Mar. 2/3 
Michael Faraday, according 10 traditiont would leave hw 
investigations at the sound of the pan-pipes and sec the 

mclo-tAgedy [Punch and Judy) once more. . 
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Hence Melotra-gio a. 

1872 C. King Mountain^ Sup'ct Ncv. uc. 193 Nothing more 
effectually banishes a raelotragic state of mind, than the 
obtrusive ugliness, .of this planL 

' Iffelotrope (me’ktrJap), [f. Gr. /teXo-s song, 
melody + Tpon-^ turning.] A piano fitted with a 
mechanical device for automatically reproducing a 
piece of music by means of a melograph stencil. 

i 883 Scu American 15 Dec. 376/^ The melotrope is merely 
mechanical in its operation, and is intended, as far as pos- 
sible, to imitate the motion of the lingers in playing upon 
the keys of the instrument. 

Melotto, IM[eloiin(e, obs. ff. Mulatto, Melon. 
JIelow(e,Melowe,obs.ff.MEALr< 5 ,l, Mellows. 
t Mel-pell, adv. Obs, [a. OF. melle peiie, 
inversion of pelU~melle\ = Pell-mell. 

ai6oo Hooker EccL Pol, vni. ix. § 5 Theodosius. .slew 
mel-pell both guilty and innocent, to the number of 7000. 

+ jyXelpO'Iueilisllj Obs, \i, Melpomene^ the 
Muse who presided over tragedy + -ISH.] Tragic. 

1801 SuRR Splendid Misery II, 170 ^Vhy so melpomonish, 
Julia? 

fllXelrose. Obs, [ad. pharmaceut, L, mel 
rosx honey of the rose.] A preparation composed 
of powdered rose-leaves with honey and alcohol. 

X790 Fordyce On Muriatic AcidZ What I used was^ a 
mixture of mel-rose with sixteen drops of the muriaticacid. 

SiXelsh., snelcli (melj), Now^/iVz/. Also 
4 melsch, 5 melissche. [Perh. repr. OE. milsCi 
mylsc, *}melisc mellow (in melse sappla^ mellow 
apples), ?cogn.w. Oci'Csx.{gcC)mahoj(in to crush. The 
0£. word seems to have been confused with inilisc 
honeyed, cogn. w. Goth, inilip honey. Cf. Mulsh.] 
Mellow, soft, tender. . Of weather : Mild and * soft *• 
1398 Trevisa BartK De P, R, xvii. cxvi. (1495) 679 
In grounde that is melch and sondy [.I/.?. Bodl. E, Mus, 
melissche, L. in terra lent 5abulosa\. 1737 J. Broadheao 
in N. Jp Q. 8ih Ser. (1895) VI 1 . 405/1 Very fine melch weather. 
1874 E. Waugh Ckhnney Corner 113 Nice melch male 
o’ a raornin’. 

Comb, 1647 Trapp Comm, Tit. i, 13 A metaphor from 
Chyrurgeons, who must not be mclch-hearted,saith Celsus, 
hut pare away the dead flesh. 1782 Euz. Blower Ceo. Bate- 
man II. lit ^Dad*, (said the glassman .. pulling out his 
pocket-handkerchief) * I didn t used to be so melch-hearted. 
Hence f LZelshhead, -hood, ripeness. 
a X32S Prose Psalter cxviii. [cxix.] 147 Ich com forhe in 
meUnede [v,r, melschhode, 'Vu\g,pr^eHt inmaiuriiate], 

tMelt, Obs, [Fr,, a. Mexican vieil^ = 

^Iaghey. 

1598 Sylvester Dn Bartas ir. i. r. Eden 606 There mounts 
the iMelt fFr.Za sepousse le Melt\ which serves in Me.'cico 
For weapon, wood, needle, and threed (to sowe). 
t Melt, Ohs, (See quot.) 

• 1688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 177/1 Melt of Sheep, an 
abundance of Blood which must be taken from them. 

Melt (melt), rA 3 [f. Melt 

1 . Phr. On the melt : in the process of melting; 
X897 Blackmorb in Blackw. Mag. Sept, 363 The rush of 

two streams into one another, both being buxom with snow 
on the melt. 

2 . Metal or other substance in a melted condition, 

1854 Pharmac. Jrnl. XII I. 433 The ‘ melt ' obtained in the 

manufacture of Ferrocyanide of Potassium. x868 Whitman 
To \Vorki7tg Men 6 Iron works.. men around feeling the 
melt with huge crowbars.^ x886 E. Knecht tr. Benedict’s 
Coal-tar Colours 216 Melting with caustic acid.. .The melt 
is then allowed to cool. 

3. A quantity of metal melted at one operation. 

x886 Rep. Sec. cijPTreasuiy 175 (Cent.) 13,867 melts of ingots 

were made for cotnageduring the year. 1890 Hiorns Mixed 
Meta’s 3CM The 75,000 ounces of gold were divided into 14 
‘melts’ of 5,400 oonces each, and each melt separately 
toughened, Internat.Libr.Techiiol..Speci/.^x Melt. 

a charge of metal placed in a cupola or pot for melting. 'The 
product of such a charge is also called a melL 

4 . The quantity melted within a certain period. 
xt)03 Daily Rec.^ Mail 28 Dec. 3/3 The melt of this class 

of iron, especially in Scotland, hns been exceptionally heavy. 

Melt (melt), Pa. t, melted. Pa. pple. 
melted, molten. Forms: i melt-, mielt-, milt-, 
myltan, 3-3 mealten, melton, 3 i-multen, 
Orm. melltonn, 3-6 melt0,4me9lte,4-5malt(o, 
4-6 mylt(e, (5 molts, multo, 6 mealt, moult), 
4- melt. Pa. 1 . 1 mealt (//. multoa), (S0)melt9, 
3-3 malt(e, 4 meltit, moltid, 5 moltid, 5-6 
molte, 6 moulte, molted, 6- melted. Pa. pple. i 
Semolt0n,50myitad, 3 imealt, Imelte, imolte, 4 
meltid(e, meltyn, moltid, multen, mylt, 4-5 
moltyn(e, 4-6 molte, 5 molten, moltyunyd, 
multyn, 5-7 malt, 6 melten, molted, arch. 
ymolt, 5-7 molt, moult, 7 moulton, 8 arch. 
ymolten, 4- molten, 6- molted. [Originally 
two distinct vbs. : (i) the intransitive strong 

vb. OE. tncltan (pa. ,t. mealt, pi. multen, pa. 
ppl. ^emolteii) ; (3) the weak vh. (causative of 
the former) OE. mieltan, myltan (:— prehistoric 
*mcaUjan, ’*maltjan) correspondiiig to ON. melta 
to digest, to malt (grain), Goth. *maltjan to dis- 
solve, whence gamaltcins vbl- sb., dissolution 
(transl. of uvdAumr 2 Tim. iv. 6 ). In OE. the 
strong vb. was always intransitive; the weak vb. 
was normally transitive, but sometimes intransi- 
tive. In ME. the strong and vyeak inflexions were 


used indiscriminately, the former becoming gradu- 
ally less frequent. In the 16th c. the strong pa. t. 
(in the form .molte, from the analogy of the pa. 
pple.) was used poet, by a few writers, but was not 
generally current. The strong pa. pple. is now only 
poet, and rhetorical exc. as adj. (see Molten 
ppl, a.), and even in that use is merely literary. 

The root OTeut.*wr^//-(:wir//-:r««//-), whence also Malt 
sb., represents an Indogenn. *meld- (: mold- s mid-), whence 
Gr. tseXbeiv to melt, Skr. mrdu soft, L. mollis. It Is prob. 
a variant of OXeuL stnelt- (: — Indogerm. *smeld-) ; see 
Smelts.] 

I. Intransitive senses. 

1 . To become liquefied by beat. To melt away : 
be destroyed or wasted by being melted. 

Beowulf ynw Nescelaneshw^t meltan mid |>am modi^an. 
<2900 O, E, Martyrol, 9 Mar. 38 Pa on niht com leoht of 
heofonum swa hat swa sunne bio on sumera, ond is 
j^emelte,^ ond past wxier wearS wearm- cxooo Ags, Ps. 
(Th.) IviL 7 Swa weax melted, a 1225 Juliana 20 His mod 
feng to beaten ant his meari to melten I^IS. mealten]. 

<71290 St, Christopher ‘zoa m S, Eng. Leg, I, 277 po he was 
i-leid bar-on, As wex l>at gredile malt awei. ^ 1382 Wyclif 
Exod, xvi. 21 Whanne the sunne bigan to heet, it moltid 
txsao Tindale, it moulte). 13^ Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) 
VII. 355 Whanne hat frost gan to I>awe and to mt\te[v.rr, 
multe, molte, myltc]. ^1450 Two Cookery-bks, 86 Take 
faire grece..and sette ouer he fyre til hit mylte. <71460 
Laun/al 740 Hyt malt as snow ayens the sunne. X575 
Gascoicng Fruits of IVarre xhnii. Flowers 123 Whose 
greace hath molt all cafied as it was. x6x7 Moryson Itin, 
1. 206 When the snow melts from the hlountaines. 1753 
Chambers CycL Supp. s.v. Metals, When the copper and 
arsenic are mixed, the tin is to be put in ; this soon melts. 
x86o Tyndall Gtac, 11. iii. 241 Ice before it melts attains a 
temperature of 30® Fahr. 

b. In jocular hyperbole: To perspire excessively, 
to suffer extreme neat. 

1787 CoLMAN /rLt/rcT 4* yarico lit. i. A.. black boar.. came 
down the bill in a jog trot ! My master melted as fast as 
a pot of pomatum. xSao Keats Lett,, to Miss F, Braivm 
Mar. (1895) 476, I have no need of an enchanted wax figure 
to duplicate me, for I am melting in my proper person b^ore 
the fire. 

2 . To become disintegrated, liquefied, or softened, 
e. g. by the agency of moisture; to be dissolved. 
To melt in ike mouth : said of articles of food that 
are extremely tender. + In OE. of food : To be 
digested. 

<i looo Voe. in Wr.-Wiileker 235/33 Fatiscit, , .dtssoluitur, 
..mylt. cxooo Sax, Leechd, 11 . 196 Late mylt bryheres 
fitcac. 1523 F tTZHEKB. Husb, § x6 Theclottes kepe the wheate 
warmeall wy nter, and at Marche they wyll melte and breake, 
and fal in manye small peces. 1693 Evelyn De La Quint, 
Compl, Card,, Melons i (Melons) which be. .dry, yet melt- 
ing m the Mouth. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tonis C. iv. 
19 Can she make your real fiecky paste, as melts In your 
mouth and lies all up like a puff? 

f b. Of the body : To undergo corruption, to 
waste axvay, Obs, 

c 1290 S, Eng, Leg. I. 76/198 A slou^ feuere. .made is bodi 
to melle a-wei. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. vn. Ixvi. 
(1495) 283 He that is bytten of a Cokatiy'ce meltytb and 
swellyth and castyth venym and deycth sodajmly. 

c. Of clouds, vapour : To dissolve, be evaporated 
or dispersed ; to break or dissolve inio rain. 

13. , Caw, Sf Gr, Kni, 2080 Mist'muged on he mor, malt on 
he mounter. 1604 E. G(rimstone] D Acosta’s Hist, Indies 
It. viu 98 A great aboundanceof vapours from the Earth and 
Ocean., melt into water. 28x4 Byron Lara ii, i, The 
vapours round the mountains curl’d %lelt into morn, and 
Light awakes the world. x86o Tyndall Glac, l xiv. 96 
The dense clouds which had crammed the gorge, .melted 
away. 1873 Black Pr, Thule xxiv. The clouds bad melted 
into a small and chilling rain. 

d. To vanish, disappear. . 

x6xx Shaks. IVint. T, iit. iii. With shriekes She 
melted into Ayre. x6xx — Cymb. i. liu 20, I would haue. . 
followed him, till he had melted from The smalnesse of a 
Gnat, to ayre. 1852 Mbs. Stowe Uncle Town’s C. xiv. 123 
When caught, she melted from them again like a summer 
cloud. 

3 . Ofaperson, his ‘soul’ or* heart*, feelings, etc, 

* 1 * a. To be overwhelmed with dismay or grief. 

The idiom is app. native, though the examples in the 
versions of the Bible are literal translations from the Hebrew. 

<7 zobo Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixx. 8 ponne me mxjen and mod 
mylte on hreSre, ne forlat hu me, lifiende God, e 1350 JPill. 
Palerne 434, & schh® sike i & sing samcn to-gedere, & melt 
nei^h for moumyng & moche ioie make. ? a X366 (Chaucer 
Rom. AVrr2j6 She is in so greet turment..whan folk doth 
good, That nigh she melteth for pure wood, c 1375 Sc, Leg,^ 
Saiftis xxxviii. {Adrian) 470 J)ai hishaxt for dredsuld melt. 
X546 J. Heywood Prov, (1867) 75 My herte for wo molte. 
15^ BtDLE {Genev.) Ps. cxix. 28 My soule melteth (1535 
CovERDALE, mcItcth awayj for heaulnes. x6xz Bible Josh, 
ii. IX Our hearts did melt. 

b. To become softened by compassion, or love ; 
to yield to entreaty; to* dissolve* in or into tears. 

c 1200 yicest\r Virtues 145 pat hie mihte nexxin and mealten 
and uL->anden sume tear, a 1x25 Ancr, R. zio pet on w’as 
his modercs wop, & pc oefres Alaries, bxt fleoweden & 
melten al of teares. 13. . Cristene-mon Jcxu 97 ( Vcm. MS.) 
pc cristen mon mildclygon malt, tf 1374 Chaucer Troylus 
IV. 339 (367) Troylus, pat felte His frend Pandarc yeomen 
h>'Tn to se Gan as snow a-ycn pc sonne melte. X509 
Hawes Past, PUas. xvi. (Percy Soc.) 71 Hardc Is the heart 
that no lo\e hath felt Nor for to love %v>'l than encHne and 
melt. X563 Sackville Induct. Ixxviii. in Mirr. Mag. R iv b, 
My hart so moUc to sec his griefe so great. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. I. ii- 22 Melting in tc-nres, then gan shcc thus lament. 
^£95 Shaks. 7 i>///xv. 11.47 My heart hath melted at a L:idies 
tcarcs. 1637 Milton Lycidas 163 Look homeward Angel 


now, and melt with ruth. X647 Spricce Attglia Rediv. 11, U. 
(1854) 80 And the governor so far melted as to send forth 
Tom Elliot in haste. 1709 Steele Tailert^o. 104 p 7 She 
melted into^ a Flood of Tears, 2857 Rbadb Course True 
Love 178 His resolve melted at this. 1862 Carlyle Fredk, 
Gt, XIV. viii. (1872) V, 249 Each had his own causes of regret 
and each melted into tears. i 883 Burgon Lives 12 Gd.M(ri 
I. nr. 341 At sight of the dusty., urchins, his heart evidently 
melted. 

e. To melt away : To be * dissolved ’ in ecstasy. 
X711 Addison Spect. No. 159 ? 2 {Vis. Mirza), My Heart 
rnelted away in secret Raptures. 1746 Collins Ode to Pity 
vii. There let me oft, retir’d by day In dreams of passion 
melt away. <z 1761 Cawthorn Poems (x77i> 58 How weak 
fair faith and virtue prove When Eloisa melts away in love I 

4 . To waste away, become gradually smaller; 
to dwindle. Now chiefly with away, f Occas. of 
a swelling, to melt down. 

_ azzzS Auer. if. 268 Herdeliche ileueS pet al pe deofles 
strenerSe melteS puruh pe grace of pe hoH sacrament, a 1225 
St, Alarhcr. 6 pi mihte sclial linmuchelin ant melten to riht 
noht. <2x250 Prov. rElfred ^85 in O. E. Misc. 126 And 
vyches cunnes madmes to mixe schulen i-Multen. <1x400 
Si. Erkenxvolde in Horstm. Altengl. Leg, (r88i) 2^ He 
has not layne here so longe, to loke hit by kynde, To malte 
so out of memorie. rxsSS C'tess Pembroke Ps, cvh. ix, 
Their might doth melt, their courage dies. 1606 Shaks. 
Ant. (5* Cl. HI, xiii. 90 Authority melts from me of late. 
2629 hliLTON Hymn Naiiv. 138 Leprous sin will melt from 
earthly mould, And Hell it self will pass away. 1665 SirT. 
Herbert Trav. (1677) 166 His huge Army melted away, 
and quickly became less numerous, 2762 R.' Guv 
Cancers 156 By Degrees the hard Tumour entirely melted 
down.^ 2794 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 2X3 The body of his 
party Is melting away very fast. 1818 Bvron dh. Har. iv. 
xii, Nations melt From power’s high pinnacle, when they 
have felt The sunshine for a while. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
.Eng. xiii. III, 377 The host which had been the terror of 
Scotland melted fast away. x86o Reade Cloister 4- H. 
IxxvitL (1896) 223 While her heart was troubled, her money 
was melting. xSgx Leeds Mercury 27 Apr. 5/2 There was 
a surplus of fifty-seven million dollars when President Har- 
rison look oflice, and it has all melted wuzy, Allbutt’s 
Syst, Med. II. 279 Tumours in muscle, which will wholly 
melt away under the influence of iodide of potassium, arc 
sometimes (etc.]. 

b. slang". Of money: To-be spent on drink. 

(Cf.13.) 

2765 Foote Commissary i. I, Give him the sixpence; 
there, there, lay it out as you will. Coachm. It will be to 
your health, mistress ; it shall melt at the Meuse, before 1 
go home. 

6 . To filter in, become absorbed into, Alsoj^f. 
23.. E, E. Allit, P, B. 1566, & make pe mater to nialt tny 
mynde wyth-Inne, 2590 Spenser F, Q, 1. ix. 32 His subtile 
tong like dropping honny mealt’h into the heart, and 
searcheth every vaine. 2776 Gibbon 4* F, ii. I. 4oJt 
was by such institutions that the nations of the empire in- 
sensibly melted away into the Roman name and pecmle. 
x8ax Shelley Efipsych, 210 Like fiery dews that melt Into 
the bosom of a irozen bud. 

6 . Of sound : To be soft and liquid. 

2626, etc. (see Melting ppl. a, ic]. X7X| Young Force 
Rdig, I, She cl.asps her lord, brave, beautiful, and young. 
While tender accents melt upon her tongue;. 2792 S. Roeps 
Pleas, Mem, ii. 38 With rapt ear drink the enchanting 
serenade, And os it melts along the moonlight-glade [etc.], 
7 - To pass by imperceptible degrees into some- 
thing else. 

2782 Retirement Downs. .That melt and fade 

into, the distant sky, 2820 W. Irving Sketch Bk.^ Rip 
Van IVinkle F 2 Where the blue tints of the upland mel: 
away into the fresh green of the nearer landscape. 2865 
J. 'Thomson Suttday up River in. ii, The vague vast grey 
Melts into azure dim on high. 

II, Transitive senses, 

8 . To reduce to a liquid condition by heat. 

<2 1000 Elene 131 2 (Gr.) Gold . , purh ofnes fyr call ^eclan- 
sod amered & gemylted. c xooo Sax, Leechd 1 . 366 Nim Icon 
Selynde & heoftes mearx mylt & ;;emeng tosomne. cizoo 
(I)kmin 27425, & baddhe snollde melltcnn brass & gelen himm 
a neddre. a 2225 Auer, R. 284 pe caliz was imell ioc furc & 
stroncllche iwelled. c 2374 (Jhaucer Troylus V, 10 The 
goldtressed Phebus heighe on lofte ThrIcs b.addc al with his 
bemes clere The snowes molte. e 137S Sc, Leg, Saints xx, 
{Blasius) 237 pepresydent with fellone willgert melt leyd in 
fusione. CZ384 Chaucer H. Fame Ji. 414 Nysc ykarus, 
That fleegh so high that the hele Hys wynges maltc. 
c 2425 Wyntoun Croft, iv. xxi, 1895 All the metall moUynnyd 
than In tyll a qwerne logydder ran. 2444 Rolls of Parlt, 
V. 209/1 That no white money, .be broke nor molte for the 
cause above said. 2474 Caxton Recttyell (cd. Sommer) iS 
Saturne. .malte and tyned gold and mctalles. <2x562 G. 
Cavendish IVolsey (1893) 267 Rather than 1 wolu..cm- 
besell or deceyve hyme of a myght, 1 wold it ware molt 
and put in my mouthe. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus^ Aurunt 
. fusilCf that may be molted. 2590 Spenser F, Q. hl xi. 
25 As a thonder-bo!t..doth displace The soring clouds into 
sad showres vtooU. ,2593 liAHSCS Partheuophil (Ath.) 
Sonn. xliv, Whose might all metals' mass asunder moulu 1 
2614 Seo. Venus 35 Or had the bed bcnc burnt with 

wilde fire all, And thereby moult the heauens golden frame. 
2647 H. AIore Poems Notes 362 fiote, Icc..once melt by 
the warmth of the Sunne it becomes one with tbe rest of the 
Sea. 1667 ^liLTON P. L. xi. 562 One who. .two in.assie 
clods of Iron and Brass Had melted. 2682 IIickeringill 
Black Non-Conf, Postscr., Wks. 2716 II. 271 Go, then, you 
subtile Persecutors! fret, and be molt In your own fat, 
a 2756 Mrs. Haywood Nr.u Present{x77i) 43 Till the butler 
is all melted. 2871 Tyndall Fragm. Scu (2879) 1 . i. 5 A 
sun or planet once molten, would continue for ever molten, 
1874 'Tait Rec.Adv.Phys.Sci. (1876)45 Davy showed., that 
the niere rubbing together by proper mechanical force of 
two pieces of ice w-os sufficient to melt the surface cf c.ach. 

' abiol. 1535 CovuRDALi: Jer. vi. 29 'Hic melter £i6rt 
foundcrl melteth in va>'n2. 2683 Pettus Fleta Min, iv. ix, 
304 , 1 conclude it better to melt with Coals, than with Moll 
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MELTING-, 


fb. To melt and refashion ; also, to form 
(an image, etc.) out of molten material. Obs. 

c X440 A iphabet of Tales 273 He prayed Jjat all his tresurs, 
Jjat war of grete valow, mott ue molten in-to a grete mace; 
1560 Bibld (Genev.) Isa. xl. 19 The workeman melteth an 
image. 1573 Cartwright Reply to \Vhitgi/t 28 The Tewes 
when they molted a golden calfe..did neaer thinke that to 
be God. 1S77-S7 HouNSHEDC/i:r<7;/. 1. 113/1 A bra.sen image 
by maruelous art melted and cast. 1382 G. Martin Mamf, 
Comtpt, Script. \\\. 56 Behold Eunomlus, bow be molted 
and cast a false image, and bowed down to that which he 
had molten, xdxt Bible Isa. xl. 19. 

c. With advs. To melt away : to remove, destroy, 
or waste by melting. To melt down : to melt (coin, 
plate, or other manufactured articles) in order that 
the metal may be used as raw material. Hence 
{JoatIarly\ to conveit (property) into cash. Also, 
less frequently, to melt up. To melt in : to melt 
(a substance) so that it becomes an ingredient of a 
mixture. 

iri375 Sc.^ Leg. Sai/its xxxii. 394 He sonnere but 

delay meltit jjane wax’ in fyre away, c 1384 Chaucer //. 
Fame m. 59 Thoo gan I in myn herte cast, That they were 
molte awey with hele, And not awey with stormes bete. 
1633 T. Stafford- Hib. n. iv. (1821) 267 Meet to be 
moulten downeand brought into her majesties mint, a 2704 
T. Brown 1730 1.6oOId lerom’a volumes 
next I made a rape on, And melted down that father 
for a capon. X7ax Berkeley Prev. Ruin Gt. Brit. Wks. 
1871 IH. 202 A private family in difficult circumstances,, , 
ought to melt down their plate. x8S3 Metals sis 

The solder is then.. melted in, cither with a blow-pipe or 
by being placed in a charcoal dre. >874 Micklethwaite 
Mod. Par. Churches 226 How many bronzes have been 
melted down to make guns. x883 J. A. Si-arvel-Bayly in 
Antiquary Jyec. 238 Church bells shared the general fate 
of other church-furniture, and hundreds were sold and 
melted up. 

d. in jocular hyperbole. 

2677 W. Hubbard Narrative 40 While Capt. Mosely took 
a little breath, who was almost melted with labouring, com- 
ra'anding, and leading his men. 

9. To dissolve, make a solution of. i*Also, in 
OE., to digest 

^897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. C. xxxvi. 259 Sua sua 
sio wamb ^emielt 6one mete, c 2420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 
6 Malt hie salt] in bryne. 1610 Barrovch Metlu 
Physick vii, v. (1639) 388 A Syrupe is of medicines a juyee 
with Sugar or Hony molten therin. 2707 Curios, in Husb. 
fy Card. 236 Nitre melted in Water.. mixes itself with the 
Water, 2805 R. W, Dickson Pract Agric. II. loia This 
re>union, or in the dairy phrase, melting the cream, is pro- 
bably the best method practised, 

t b. To disintegrate, loosen (soil). Obs. 
s6ss W, Lawson Country Housevo, Card. (1626) 3 The 
soile is made better by delutng, and other meanes, being 
well melted. 2708 J. C, CompL Colder (18451 21 If the 
Feeders be of any considerable Quantity, it will melt, or 
dissolve the Earth. 

10. T 9 disperse, cause to disappear. Also with 

away. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 24470 pi saul es molten \f*Stt. multenl al 
to ded, xdoa Mabston Antonio's Rev. r. v, Comfort's a 
parasite, a flattering Jack: And melts resolv’d despaue. 
2820 Shelley Sensitive Plant 111. 73 C77] At night they [the 
vapours] were daikne.>s no star could melt. 2865 Parkman 
Huguenots i. (1875) 8 Cold, disease, famine, thirst, and the 
fury of the waves, melted them away, 
iL To. soften or make tender; to ‘touch* the 
feelings of \.a person), t To melt down : to subdue 
by softening. 

1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. XVJL 326 Panne flaumbelh he as 
fyre on fader & on filius. And melteth her ray^ie in-to mercy, 
a 1400 Octouian 249 With that anoon hys herte was niylt. 
2434 Misyn Mending Life xii, 129 Many truly ar muUyn in 
tens & aftirwarde has lurnyd to yll. 2608 Shaics. Per. iv. 
i. 7 Nor let pinie-.melt thee, but be a souldicr to thy 
purpose. 2668 R. Steele Husbandmati s Calling x. (1672) 
251 Vou would be melted into submission, not forced : do 
you the like to them, melt them rather than force them. 
a 2716 South Sernt. (1744) vii. vii. 253 Nothing could have 
been spoke more gently, and yet more forcibly, to melt 
him down into a penitential sorrow for, and an abhorrence 
of those two foul deviations from the law of God. 2738 
Wesley Hymns., Infinite Power, Eternal Lord vii, bielt 
down my Will, and let it flow, .And^take the Mould divine. 
2748 Thomson Cast. Indol. i. vixi, Till clustering round 
th’ enchanter false they hung, Ymolten with his syren me- 
lody, 1847 Tennyson Princess vi. 103 Her noble heart 
was molten in her breast. 1^9 Macaulay /ffr/. Eng. iv. 1. 
434 His solemn and pathetic exhortation awed and melted 
the bystanders to such a degree that (etc.}.^ 2891 Han, 
Lynch G. Meredith 88 Rhoda, melted to him, calls her 
sister down to happiness. 

absol. 1818 Busby Gram. Mus. 483 A manly, yet tender 
quality of tone,., which melts and cheers at the same 
moment. 

b. To melt away : to ‘ dissolve into ecstasies *. 
c 2320 R. Brunne Medit. 1001 Now certes my soule ys 
melted awey. 2723 Addison Cato 1. iv. it Alas, thy Story 
melts away my Soul. 

f 12. To weaken, enervate. Also, to 
2599 Shaks. Much Ado IV, i. 322 Manhood^ is melted into 
cutsies, valour into complement. 2607 — Timonw.yCi. 256 
Thou would’st haue. .melted do^vne thy youth In different 
beds of Lust. 1632 LbGrys tr. Velleius Paierc. 15 Phamaces 
tbe Mede, deprived Sardanapalus, melted with easefull 
delicacies {L. mollitiis fiueutem],. .both of his Empire and 
life, a 2704 T. Brown Persius' Sat. i. Prol.,_ Nor Virgils 
great majestick lines Melted into enervate Rhimes. 

13. a. To spend, squander (money). Chiefly 
slang- (spee.f with notion of sense 9 , to spend on 
drink); also \to melt away. b. slang. To cash 
(a chtque or bank-note). 


a 2700 B. Ciiui.Cmus.v.j IVill you Melt a Bord? 

Will you spend your Shilling? 2705 Penk in Pa. Hist. 
Soc. Mem. X. 71 The vast sunt of money I have melted 
away here in London lo hinder much mischief against us. 
2756^ 'PoLDERVY Hist. 2 Orphans IV. 45 Tliey had the 
ambition.. to melt it fa crown] at Ashley’s punch.house 
upon Ludgate-Hill. 2807 E. S. Barrett Rising Sun 
I. 134 If Closes [money-lender] does not come soon, all the 
money will be melted before he brings it. 2868 Reade & 
Boucicault Foul Play Hi, I had him arrested before he 
had time lo melt the notes. 1897 Daily News 5 Oct, 3/5 
Another of the tool, notes was, according to the prisoner’s 
expression, ‘melted’ (i. e. cashed). 

14. To blend into one mass of colour, etc. 

2778 Sir j. Reynolds Disc. viii. (1876) 256 This effect is 
produced by melting and losing the shadows in a ground 
still darker. 2823 F. Clissold Ascent All. Blanc 23 The 
glassy pinnacles of the.. Alps,.. melting their outlines in 
the softer tints of evening. x8te Hawthorne Marb. Faun 
(1879) II. iv. 49 The words. .being softened and molten 
..into the. .richness of the voice that sung them. 2872 
BLi^C{c Adv. Phaeton xvii, A grey mist.. melted whole 
mountains into a soft dull grey. 1900 Julia Wedgwood in 
Contemp. Rev. Alar. 336 In him there was a strong revolu- 
tionary element, and it is dlfhcuU in looking back not to 
melt it in with the other revolutionary manifestations of 
the time. 

15. [=0N, w^//a.] To make (malt); to prepare 
(barley) for fermentation. Obs. exc. dial. (Y orks.) : 
see E.D.D. 

26x5 Markham Eng. Housew. ir. vii. (x66S) 169 The Art 
of making, or (as some term it) melting of Malt. 

Melt, Sc. ? Obs. irons. ‘ To knock down ; 
properly by a stroke in the side, where the melt or 
spleen lies* (Jam.). 

a 1385 PoLWART Flyting w. Montgomerie 762 Skade 
scald, ouerbald ! soone faid, or 1 melt thee. 2785 Forbes 
Ulysses' Answ. in Poems Buchan Dial. 36 But I can., 
melt them ere they wit ; An* syne fan theyTe dung out o' 
breath They hae tia maughts to hit. 

/Melt, Qbs. and dial, variant of MitT sb. 
Meltable (mcltab’l), a. [f. Mblt v.i + -able.] 
Capable of being melted, in senses of the vb. 

26x0 W, Folkincham Art of Survey t. it. 3 These are 
either Liquableor Not-MeUable. ax66x Fuller Worthies 
(1840) III. 52 It is the most impure of metals, hardly melt- 
able, 2852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xxix. 176 
Money's like snow,.. a very meltable article. 

Hence capacity of being melted, 

286s Dickens Mnt. Fr. iv. vii. The brittleness and melt- 
ability of wax, 

Melcaith, Sc. variant of Mbaltwe. 

Melta, obs. form of Milt 
Melted (merited),///, a. [f. Melt z/.i + -ed k] 
In senses of the verb. 

1. That has been liquefied by heat. (Cf, Molten.) 
'Melted butter x see Buttee I. i d. 

XS99 Shaks. Hen. V, tii. v. 50 Rush on bis Hoast, as doth 
the melted Snow Vpon the Vallcyes. 1660 F. Brooke ir. 
Le Blanc s Trax>. 366 The chaldron full of rich melted 
mettle, X683TRY0N Way to Health 302 All kind of melted 
Butler and fryed Foods, .are hurtful to the Health of all 
People. 2797 tr, C. De MassouVs Treat. Art Paint. 44 
This melted glass in Enamel, produces the same effect, 
that oil'., gums or glues produce in the other processes of 
Painting. 2825 J- Smith Panorama Set. ,5- Art I. 5 
Upon the surface of melted lead. i85z Fairbairn Jro7t 
259 The siticiuni thus formed alloying the steel, gives that 
quietness and freedom from boiling known in the trade as 
‘dead melted'. 2870 J. H. Friswell Mod. Men of Lett, 
iii. 65 A spectacle to gods and men in these melted-butter 
days. 

1 2. Of corn ; That has sprouted in harvesting. 

X799 Hull Advertiser 26 OcU 3/2 Every bushel of melted 

wheat. 

1 3, ‘ Dissolved * in emotion. Obs. 

2628 Brittain's Idavi. 9 Bathing in liquid ioyes his melted 
sprite. 

Hence nie'ltedness. rare. 

2852 J. D. RfACLAREN in Mem. (1861) 78 There would be 
only more meltedness of heart. 

Melteithe, variant of Mealtide, 

Melter (.meritar). [C Melt + -ee 1 .] 

1. One who or that which melts, in various senses 
of the vb. 

2582 Act 23 Eliz. c. 8 § 2 The said Alcltcr, Myngler or 
Corrupter,.. shall fdrfeyte (etc.J. c 2586 Cress Pembroke 
Ps. cxLvii. vi, Abroad the southern wind, his mclicr goes. 
ci6zo Flf-Tcher & AIass. False One 11. iii, Thou meljer of 
strong mindes, dar'st thou presume To smother all his tri- 
umphes with thy vaniiyes? 2695 Locke Short Observ. 
Pr. Paper jg The melter of our mill'd money. ^ 2764 
Lloyd On Rhyme Poet, Wks. 1774 II. 123 The, .charming 
melter of his purse. 2824-9 Lanoor /mag. Conv. Wks. 2846 
I. 204, 1 keep both out of the crucible and out of the aqua 
regia, another great melter and tronsmuter. 2856 Kane 
Arct.Expl. I. xvii. 201 One of our deck* watch, who bad 
been cutting ice for tbe melter. 

2. spec. One whose trade or office it is to melt 
metals or other substances; esp. a workman so 
employed inafactory or in the Mint; also, formerly, 
ri'the designation of an officer of the Exchequer. 

X535 Coverdalb Jcr. vL 29 The leade ts consumed, the 
melter melteth in vaync. 2567 Reg. Privy Council Scat. I. 
556 All Meltaris, Forgearis, and Prentaris within the said 
cunyehous. 2670 Pettus Fodinx Reg. 41 Then the Mcl- 
ters, ihat melt the Bullion before It come to the Coining. 
2697 Luttrell Brief ReL I1857) IV. 192 Then they heard , 
the accusation against major Barton, the chief melter of 
York mint. 2708 AIaoox tr. rtV A-orc, 1. iii. 4 b, The j 
under exchequer . . has . . two officers, . , one who presides 
over the examinations, and tbe melter. . . Tbe melter also j 


'examines the silver. 1883 P. L. Simmonds Usef. Anim., 
Melter, a tallow chandler. 1884 C. G. W, Lock Workshop 
Rec. Ser. 111. 354/1 The foreman may have various reasons 
for wanting his melter to make all these changes, 

. 3. A small furnace or melting-pot. 

1883 Haldane Workshop Rec. Ser. ii. 103 An improved 
form of melter.. consists of a small furnace [etc.]. 

4. A variety of the peach ia which the flesh parts 
freely from the stone when ripe ; « Free-stone 2 . 

_ 2766 Complete Fapj:ers.u. Peach-tree, The nivette ; this 
is a melter, and ripens in September. 2840 Penny Cycl. 
XVn. 347. 1866 [see Clingstone], 

Melter, obs. form of Miltee. 

Meltet(h, meltid. Sc. variants of Mealtide. 
Melting (meritig), vhl. sb. [f. Melt v.t + 

1. The action of the vb. Melt; an instance of this, 

239D-1 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 86 Et pro meliyng 

de sepo et iiij lb. pinguedinum, vj s.pr. 2444 Rolls ofParlt. 
V. 209/1 The maistr' of his mynt..to have and take for his 
labour of double meltyng, blaunchyng, wast and other 
costs vii d in nombre. 2483 Catk.Angl. 234/1 A Meltynge, 
deliquiutn, Uquamen, liquefaecio. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W, 
de W. 2531) 150 There folow’eth the moost blessed effectc, 
that is a liquefaction or a meltynge of the soule. 1722 Bp. 
E. Gibson tr. Camden's Biit. (ed. 2) I. p. clxxiii, L^y, lee, 
lay, are all^ from the Saxon Leag, a field or pasture ; by the 
usual melting of the letter 5. 2740 W. Seward yr7tL 23 
I’here was much melting under both Sermons. 1775 S. J. 
Pkatt Liberal Opin. Ixxx. (1783) III. 94, I shall be with 
you and your good man again, in the melting of a lump of 
sugar. 1797 tr. C. De Massoul's Treat. Art Paint. 57 If, 
after every melting, you perceive that any air-bubbles have 
arisen, or [etc.]. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 20 
Even in abscesses, where there is a loss of substance, it is 
not the melting down of the solids that gives rise to the 
pus. x868 JoYNSON Metals 68 The strength is Increased up 
to a certain number of meltings. 2897 Allbutt's Syst, Med. 
IV. 477 The injections [of thyroid gland extract], .were 
found to bring about a rapid melting away of the swelling. 

fb. Surveyor of the Meltings i the former desig- 
nation of a certain officer of the mint. Hence the 
Meltings', the office of the Surveyor of the Meltings. 

2684 E. Chamberlayne Pres. Si. Eng. 11. 224 The Sur- 
veyor of the Melting. 2766 Entick IV. 341 Sur- 

veyor of the meltings, clerk of the irons. 2807-8 Syd. Smith 
Plymhy's Lett. iii. Wks. [1850)497 Suppose the person lo 
whom he [rc. the Chancellor of the Exchequer] applied for 
the Meltings liad withstood every plea of wife and fourteen 
children, no business, and good character, and refused him 
this paltry little office (etc.]. Ibid., But do not refuse me 
tbe Irons and the hlehings now. 

2. concr. pi. Thatwnich has been melted; a sub- 
stance produced by melting, ? Obs. 

2558 Warde {title) The Secretes of the reverende Maisler 
Ale.-<isofPiemDvnt. Containyng excellente remedies against 
diuers diseases,, .with the manner to make distillations,., 
fusions and mellynges. 27x2 J. James tr, Le Blonds Car* 
dening 188 Such Waters. .are no more than a Collection 
of Ram- Water, and the hleltings of Snow. 

3. altrib. and Comb. a. Simple attributive, as 
melting chamber^ furnace, ^croen, fan, -place, 
-shop. b. Special comb. : melting-book, an ac- 
count-book kept to record quantities of metal 
melted ; melting-cone (see qaot.) ; melting- 
heat, tbe degree of heat which is necessary to melt 
a given substance ; melting-house, a building in 
which the process of melting is cairied on, esfi.nt 
the Mint; melting-point (see quot. 1S42;; melt- 
ing-pot, a vessel in which metals or other sub- 
stances are melted (phrases, to put or cast into the 
melting pot ; oi^gn jig. with reference to thorough 
remodelling of institutions, etc.). 

2622 Malvnes Anc. Law-Merclu 283 As for your •Melt- 
ing booke where the allay is entted, if you will charge the 
Mint-ma-sier thereby, let it be done distinctly forsiluer, and 
copper, or [etc.]. 28^ W. J. Gordon Foundry 24 Into these 
red-hot chambers the fresh gas and air are turned and 
heated before they enter the “melting-chamber. 2753 
Chambers Cycl. Su/p., ^Melting Cone, in assaying, is a 
small vessel made of copper or brass, of a conic hgure, and 
of a nicely polished surface within. 2758 Reid tr, Mac- 
querns Chym. I. 187 The “melting furnace is designed for 
applying the greatest force of heat to the most fixed bodies, 
such ^ metals and earths, 2868 Joynson Metals loz I’he 
“melting heat is .^42® Fahr. 2432 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) II. 

26 Lego . Johanni Beverlay omnia instrumenta et neces- 
saria shopas me® ad le *meIiynghouse. 2647 Haw'ARd 
Crown Rev. 23 Surveyor of the melting-house. 2778 J. 
Miller in Cros&Aniiq. Repert, (1807) I. 241, 1 should refer 
the three Roman numerals as a melting-house matk. .to the 
number of Pigs melted. 2854 Httll Improv. Act 33 Nay 
candle-house, .melting-house, melting-place or soap-nouse. 
1683 Pettus Fleta Min. 111. x. 247 The “mcltins Oven to 
try the Copper Oars from the copper-stone. 2884^ Inp.^ 
Mach. Rev. x Dec. 6712/1 The sugar .. passes .. into the 
‘blow-ups’ or “melting pans. 2-^3 Caih. 334/1 

A “Meltynge place, confiatoriunu 184a Francis Djct. ArU 

eta, S.V., That point ofthe thermometer which indicates the 

heat at which any particular solid becomes fli»d, is termed 
the “melting point of that solid. xZq^ Rev. Rrit. 

51 Solubiliti«andmcIting-poinLs are given m much 
detail than in the last edition. ‘MS 

■Er(eS‘'l5ot"hU 

were burnt dtwn, there would still be 

the ineltins pot to turn them into money., iBSi iAiRDAlas. 
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two *meltynge shoppes of the gold mines of the Ilandc of 
Hispaniola is molten yearely three hundreth ihousande 
pounde weyght. 189a Labour Commission Gloss., Meftin^ 
Shop a)ui Plant, the furnaces used in the melting and con- 
vening of iron into steel and the producers for the making 
of gas for such furnace.s. 

Meltinff (me’ltig), ppU a. [f, Melt + 
'INO -.] That melts, in senses of the vb. 

1 . In intransitive senses ; a. That is in process of 
liquefaction; f capable of liquefaction, fusible 
{pbs^. Also, f decaying. 

X398 Trevisa BarlK Dc P. P, xvi. vii. (1495) 556 The 
element and mater of whiche all meltyng metall is made 
{L. omnium liquidabilium ineUxUoruui\. 1577 Hammer 
Am. EccL Hist. (1650) i6t His whole body larded and 
distilled much like unto, .melting wax. 1605 sst Pt. Iet‘o^ 
nimo m. ii. 163 Honord I'uneiall for thy melting corse. 1799 
G. Smith Laboratory I. 76 The whole is to be kept in a 
melting state for some minutes, 

b. Yielding to tender emoiion ; feeling or express- 
ing tenderness or pity ; tearful. Often in phr. the 
mdtin^ moody after Shaks. 

*593 Shake. Lucr.z^sj Each flowre moistned like a melt- 
ing eye. iS97^ — 2 Hen. IP, iv. iv. 32 A Hand Open (as 
Day) for melting Chariiie- 1601 — Jul. C. 11. i. 122 To 
Steele with valour The melting spirits of women. 1604 — 
0 th, V. ii. 349 Albeit vn-vsed to the melting moode. 1658 
Whole Duty Man xv. § 3 Our compassions are to be most 
melting towards them of all others. X712-X4 Pope Raie 
Loch I. 71 What guards the purity of Melting maids In 
courtly rails, and midnight masquerades? xSjs Frouoe 
Csesar viii. 73 He was a high-spirited ornamental youth, 
with soft melting eyes. 

c. Of sound : Liquid and soft, delicately modu- 
lated. Also of form, colour, etc. 

x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 223 No Instrument hath the Sound so 
Melting and prolonged as the Irish Harp. 1632 Milton 
V Allegro 142 The melting voice through mazes running. 
17x3 Gay Fan 11. 14 And thus in melting' sounds her speech 
began, a 1761 Cawthorn Poems 37 That step, whose 
motion seems to swim. That melting harmony of limb. 1849 
Ruskin Sev, Lamps iv. § 39. 129 The most exquisite har- 
monies.. soft and full, of nushed and melting spaces of 
colour. 1885 G. Allen Babylon v, Her pretty, melting 
native dialect, 

d. That ^ melts in- the mouth*, tender. Said 
esp. of varieties of pear ; also of those varieties of 
peach that part easily from the stone : cf. Melteb, 

x6o5 B. Jonson Polpone i. L (1607) B b, You shall ha' some 
will swallow A melting heire, as glibly, as your Dutch Will 
pills of butler. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Nectarine^ 
This is a very well flavoured nectarine, of a soft, melting 
juice, and parts from the stone. 1766 Complete Farmer 
s.y. Stoehx Summer peaches (commonly distinguished by the 
appellation of melting pe.aches), 1859 Darwin Orig.Spec. i. 
(1372} 37 No one would expect to raise a first-race melting 
pear from the seed of the wild pear. 

2 . In transitive senses : a. That liquefies or dis- 
solves {rare), b. That softens the heart ; deeply 
touching or affecting. 

x6xx Bible Isa. Ixlv. 2 As when the melting fire burneih, 
the fire causeth the waters to boyle. 1656 J. Owen Moritf 
Sin Wks. 183* VI. 77 God's peace is humbling, melting 
peace. 1693 J. Edwards Perfect, Script. 439 The charms 
of a most melting and affectionate rhetorick. X7X5-20 Pope 
Iliad .XXL 83 While thus these melting words attempt his 
heart, X739 Joe MillePs Jesisl^o, 118 A melting Sermon 
being pleach’d in a Country Church. 1826 E. Irving Baby^ 
ion I I. 409 When Jeremy the prophet poured over them his 
melting lamentations in vain. 

3 . Comb. : melting-hearted adj., -heartedness, 

*593 Nashe ChrisCs T. 31 E.xclayming, for some melting- 

harted man, to come and rydde them out of iheyr lingring- 
lyuing death. 1647 Trapp Comm. 1 Cor, xi. ii There must 
be all mutuall respects and melting-heartednesse betsvLxt 
married couples. 

Meltingly (me-ltigli), adv. [f. Melting ///. 
fl. + -LY-.J In a melting manner. 

<x 1586 Sidney Arcadia 11. (1590) 176 Lying, .with her face 
so bent oucr Ladon, that (her teares falling into the waterl 
one might haue thought, that she began meltingly to be 
metamorphosed to the vndcr-running rfuer. x68o Revenge 
L 1. 7 K*ss him as you do me, as soft and meltingly, 1827 
Scott Jrnl. 30 July, Ballantyne marched on too, somewhat 
meltingly, but without compIainL x888 R. Dowling Mi- 
^acte Cahi ll, xix. 107 That wonderful, irresistible, melt- 
ingly aucciionatc voice. 

^eltiii^ness (me*ltiQnes). [f. Melting ppU 
a, + -NESS. J 1 he quality or state of being melting. 

1622 Maude tr. Aleman's Guzmaft ePAtf. ji. 38 With the 
..mcltingnesse of their language, they moue many to pii3% 
1879 G. AIerkoitk Egoist III. x, 204 She ran through her 
brain for a sugge'»tion to win a sign of meltingness if not 
esteem from her lather. 

Sc. variants of Me.^ltide. 

Meltou (me-Itan). The name of a town in 
Leicestershire (more fully Melton Mowbray), a 
famous hunting centre. UsL^d atlrib. in Melton 
jacket, a kind ol jacket formerly worn by hunters ; 
jVelton pad, a hernia truss specially suited to be 
worn on horseback. Also in Melton cloth (sec 
quot. 1882) and cllipt. as sb. 

1823 Byron Juan xm. lx.xviii, Even Nimrod’s self might 
leave the plains of Dur.i, And wear the Melton jacket for a 
.<ipacc. iSsSSlUMONDS Diet. Trade, Melton, a kind of braid, 
cloth. x882 Caulfeild Sawakd Diet, Heedlir.vork, Molten 
(loth, a stout make of cloth suitable for men’s wear, which’ 
U * pared*, but neither pressed nor * finished*. 1891 Times 
7 Oct. 4/4 The output of printed meltons at present is a 
good deal above the average of a year ago. 

TSeltoniau (niclldumian), a. and sb, [1. Melton 
(sccprcc,) + -i.vN.] a. aJJ, Pertainiug to Melton 


Mowbray. Meltonian cream, the name of a polish 
for boot-tops. b. sb. One who hunts at Melton 
Mowbray, an adept at hunting. 

1825 H. Alken Kiltie) A Few Ideas, being Hints to all 
Woufd-be Meltonians. All is not gold that glitters ; Neither 
does Keeping Horses at Melton, and mounting the scarlet, 
Make The Real Aleltonian. lijo Blaine Encycl, Rural 
sports § 1637 All riders are not Meltonians. 
jyieltre : see Medle-/7*<?^. 

Meltyd, Meltyre, var. ff. Mealtide, Melder. 
Iffelub, variant of Mahaleb. 
t Me'lvie, v: Sc. Obs. [f. Sc. melvie adj. 
mealy (Jam.), for *melwie, (, melw-, OE. and ME. 
stem of Meal jA] trans. To cover with meal. 

X78S Burns Hol^ Fair xxv, Sma* need has he to say a 
grace, Or melvie his braw claithing ! 

Idelwe, Melwell, obs. ff. Mellow a,, Mulvel. 
Melwynge, obs. form of Mealing vbl, sb?- 
Mely, Melyone, obs. ff. Mellay, Million, 
Melzie, mel5ie, obs. Sc. form of Mail sb.^ 

2S3S Stewart Lron. Scot. (1858) I. 68 \fime^ assailxie], 
1568 in Saiir. Poems Reform, xlvili. $3 \rimc feljie —faildct 
Fail 0.3. 

ISeiU. Abbreviation of Memorandum, placed 
in front of a note of something to be remembered. 

Colloq. and in humorous verse often treated as a word, 
pronounced (mem). Cf. Memo, 
x8i8 Moore Fudge Fatn'. Paris ix, 234 Mem. too — when 
Sid. an army raises. It must not be ‘incog,’ likes Bayes’s, 
1827 Wadd {iitie) Mems. Maxims, and Memoirs. x&6r 
Calverley Dover to Munich 19 Tickets to Konigswinter 
I mem. The seats objectionably dirty). 1892 J. Pavn Mod. 
Whiitingion II. 63 Mr, Robert made a mem. in his mind 
that an ample provtsion should now be made. 

Mem, vulgar variant of Ma’am. 

1700 Congreve Way of World il v. Mine. O Mem, your 
Laship staid to peruse a Pecquet of Letters. 

Sdembor (me’mb^i), sb, [ME. membre, a. F. 
ntembre (iithc. in Littr6) ( = Sp. miemhro, Pg., 
It. membro) L. membrum limb, part of the body, 
constituent part of anything. 

By many philologists considered to represent a prehistoric 
*mems‘rO', cogn. with Goth, mimz flesh.] 

1. A part or organ of the body ; chiefly, a limb 
or other separable portion (as opposed to the 
trunk), arch. 

Privy member or members, ^carnal member \ the secret 
partor parts. The unruly inember izXxts 5-8): the 

tongue. 

X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 11731 pat is pilue membres hii ne 
corue of iwis. c X32S Song ofAlerci 152 in E. £. P, (1862) 
123 His here al-so And alfe Mctnbies hat we con mynge. 
2382 Wyclip Jos. ill. 5 The tunge sotheli is a litel membre. 
1393 Lasgu P. Pi. C XL 156 Man is hym most lyk of mem- 
bres and of face. C2430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 55 j>at. .she 
scholde by meuyng of he wheles be rent membre fiom 
membre. £1430 Lvoc. /IZ/V/. Poems (Percy Soc.) 44 If ye 
mowe chastise your carnal membre. 1493 Act x i Hen. VJl, 
c. 3 § 3 Any other offence wherfor any persone shall lose 
life or member. 1348-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com, Prayer, Collect 
Circumcision, That our hertes, and al our membres .. may 
. .obey thy blessed wil. 1585 T. Washington ir. Nicholay's 
Voy. IV. xxv. 145 Exceeding all others in bipnesse of body 
and force of members. x6ix Birlk Dent. xxin. i Hee that 
,. hath his priuie member cut off. x66p F. Brooke tr. Ze 
Blanc's Trav. 61 They lye a cloth only to hide their privie 
members. 2697 Drvden Virg. Georg, iiu 424 Their Masters 
mangl'd Members they devour. 27x5-20 Pope Iliad XXH. 
575 AU her members shake with sudden fear. 17516 Nucf.NT 
Cr, Tour, Italy III. 316 Artificial noses, lips, ears, and 
other members. 2823 J. F. Cooper Pioneers v. (1869) 24/^2 
There was something noble, in the rounded outlines of his 
head and brow. The very' air and manner with which the 
member haughtily maintained itself [etc.]. 

i* h. spec, (after L.) : = ‘ privy member *• Obs. 
cxzgoS Eng. Leg. I. 306/249 Heorc membres to-swelicz 
sone. X297 K. Glouc (Rolls) 10524 yc bat vil it is to telle, 
somohii lete honge Bi hor membres an hey. c 2330 A rtb. 
ly Merl, 3472 (Kolbing) Vlfin him ^aue a dint of wo purch 
out he membre & sadel also, c 2386 Chaucer T, P256 
They sowed of fige leues a manor of brcches to hiden hire 
membres. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda' 5 Cong, E. 
hid, I. ii. 6 They trussc up and bide theyr members in cer- 
tcine Cases made of uoodc. 

c, Biol, In extended use: Any part of a plant 
or animal viewed with regard to its form and 
position. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs* Bot. 130 It is obviously 
best to speak in this sense not of Organs, but of Members. 
The term Member is used when we speak of a part of 
.3 whole in reference to its form or position and not to any 
special purpose it may scivc. In the same manner, from a 
morphological point of view, stems, leaves, hairs, roots, 
ihallus-branchcs, are simply members of the plant-form. 
1890 Syd. See. Lex., Member... \ part of a plant or animal, 
such as a root, stem, leaf, or hair in a plant, or an arm or 
leg in an animal ; a segment which can be studied in a 
purely morpliological point of view, apart from its physio- 
logical function. 

2. Jig with reference to a metaphorical * body ’ ; 
chiedy in member of Christ, of Satan. (Cf. Limb 
rAl 3 a, b.) 

13.. E. E, Aim. P. A 458 Al arn wc membrez of Ihcsu 
kryst. C2375 Sc. Leg. Saints xvi. Olagdatena} 3or pc 
meinbyre of sathanc. 1382 Wyclif Eph,^ v, 30 wc ben 
men\bris of his body, of his ilcisch and of hU booncs, 2^3 
Caxton Ca/o G iij b, To do therwith almesscs to the pourc 
membe^ of Vhesu csysi, 154B-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com, Prayer, 
Catechism, Wherein 1 was made a mcml^ of Chri^lc. 2582 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ill, 493 Enemie to Chr>>t and to 
all his faithi^all roembers. 27x2 AomsoN-^rr/. No. 21 p 3 


MEMBER. 

The Body of the La%v is no less encumbered with superfiuouj 
Members. 

3. transf Each of the constituent portions ofa 
comple.v structure. 

c 2392 Chaucer Astro!. Prol. 3 The figures & the mem- 
bres of thin Astrolabie. 2669 Sturmy Mariners Mag. v. 
xii. 48 plate, Y« names of y** members of a pece of Ord*. 
nance, x6S8 R. Holme Armoury 111. 321/2 In it [the Vice] 
there are several parts and Members. 2855 Bain i'lrwiM 4. 
Inf. i. ii. § 22 Each couple [of nerves] contains a right and 
a left member. 2890 \V. J, Gordon Foundry 45 There ft 
not a perpendicular line in any of the cantilevers... The 
rising members, the members that withstand the compress, 
ing, are.. all tubes. 2902 Black's Illusir. Carp. Man., 
Scaffolding 64 The horizontal members of the bradcels ex- 
tend out 5ft. at right angles to the uprights. 

b. Arch, * Any part of an eclifice, or any mould- 
ing in .a collection of mouldings, as those in a 
cornice, capital, base, &c.* (Gwilt). 

2679 Moxon Mcch. Exerc.\x, 254 Architecture considers the 
best forming of ail DIembers in a Building. 1849 Rcskin 
Sez>. Lamps ii. § 8. 35 In later Gothic the pinnacle became 
gradually a decoi alive member. \^z'ls\^weKLE.kom.Euip. 
(1865) V, xli. 72 The whole space was. .decorated with all 
the forms and members of Roman architecture. 

f c. Of a range of mountains, buildings, etc. : 
An outlying portion. Obs, 
x6o2 Holland Pliny I, 125 .\s for the hils Imaus.Emo- 
disus, Paropamisus, os parts all and members of Caucasus. 
1628 Venner (1650) 347 The Queens Bath 

is a member of the Kings Bath. 

4. Each of the individuals belonging to or form- 
ing a society or assembly. Also formerly, fan in- 
habitant or native (of a country or city). 

c 2330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 130, I forbede to 
chalenge any clerke In lay courte..Bot tille )>at courte com 
to, of whilk he is membre calde. 2522 Warham in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. III. I. 240 Seyng your Grace is the moost 
honorable membyr that ever was of that Univershie. 1560 
Dads tr. Sleiaane's Comm.^x<{h, And with his protection to 
defend the members of the church. 2588 ShaksI L.L. L, 
IV. i. 42 Here comes a member of the common-wealth. 2697 
Dryden Virg. Past. ix. 44 Yet have the Muses made Me 
free, a Member of the tuneful trade. Z7xx Addison 
No. 34 P z The Club of which I am a hlember. 2802 M. 
Edgeworth Aloral T., P’oresier viii, (xSo6) I. 63, I should 
be happy, if 1 were a useful member of society. 2^2 Aliso.y 
Hist. Europe Ixxviii. X. 983 The state becomes poor, and 
its membeis rich. 2892 Laxv 7V///«XCII. 223/2 '1‘he Lord 
Chancellor need not be a*member of the House of Lords of 
which he is the Speaker. 

b. Used absol, for: A ‘member of the- com- 
munity *, a person. Now slang and dial, 

2525 Ld. Berners Froiss, 11. ccxxxv. [ccxxxl] 729 Where 
as therle 'and his chyidren shulde be great membres in 
Englande. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for Af,y.\. 237 These poore 
informal! women, are no more But instruments of some more 
mightier member Tliat sets them on. 0x6x3 BeaUm. & Fl. 
Coxcomb 1. V, Yott'U keep no whores, rogue, no good 
members. ^ 

t c. One who takes part in an action, participates 
in a benefit, etc, Obs, 

*SS4'D in Songs 6" Ball, Philip ^ Alary (i860) 3 To be 
members of mersyc he hathe us up lyfft. 2569 Beg* Privf 
Council Scot, II. 66 The authoris and members of the said 
commotioun. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, iv. i. 272 All members 
of our Cause, both here, and hence. 2604 — Olh. IH. iv. iia 
That . . I may againe Exist, and be a member of his louc. 

5. One who has been formally elected to take 
part in the proceedings of a parliament: in full 
Member of Parliament (abbreviated M;P,), in U.S. 
Member of Congress (M.C.). 

x^$\ Rolls of Farit. V, 240/1 Any persone that is a membre 
of this high ($ourt of Parlement. 2477 ^9*/= 

the membres usually called to the forscid Parlementes. 1603 
Jrnls, Ho. Comm, 1, 14X/X The Intrusion of sundry Gentle- 
men, his Alajesiy's Servants, and others (no Members of 
Parliament) into the Higher House. 2648 Eikon Bas. iu.' 
22 My going to the Hous of Commons to deniaiid Justice 
upon the five Members, was an act, which My enemies 
loaded wUh all the obloquies and exasperations they could. 
2722 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 8 Dec, I dined with Dr. Cock- 
bum, and after, a Scotch member came in, and told us that the 
clause was carried against the Court in the house of lords. 
2774 Washlscton Writ, (1889) II. 438 Dined at ihe Slate 
House, at an entertainment given by the city [of Philadelphia! 
to the members of the Congress. 2822 Ld. J. Russell in 
Select, Sp. ff Desp.ix^'^o) I. 205 Myhon. Friend the member 
for Winchelsea, 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 175 The 

Commonsbeganbyresolvinglhatcverymembershouldlctc.]. 

6. A component part, branch , of a political body. 

. 2386 Rolls of Parlt. 111,225/1 The folk of the Mcrccryc 
of London, as a member of.ihe same Citcc 2424 IV. 
22/2 The comune of yourc lond, the whiche that is, and ever, 
liath be, a membre of youre p.arlemenL 2671 Ray Journ. 
Lovi C., Venice 192 The Council of Ten, though it be a 
member of great importance, yet is it rather accessary., 
tlian principaL iSxS Hallam Mid, Ages (1878) III. 106/t 
note, By estates of the realm they mc.Tnc members, or neces- 
sary parts, of the parliament. 2872 Freeman Norm, Cong. 
(1876) IV. xviii. 208^ A member, doubtless the foremost 
member of the Danish Civic Confederation, it still kept 
a Danish patriciate of twelve hereditary X.awnieiL 

1 7. A branch, department (ofa trade, art, profes- 
sion) ; a branch, species, subiiivision of a class. 

2463-4 Rolls of Parlt. V. 502/2 That, .it may please unto 
your s«d Highnes, to ordeyn..that every. .Clolhmakcr.. 
pay to tlie Carders, Spvmncrs, and all other the Laborers of 
cny membr’ thcrof,!awfull money for all their Icfull wages., 
uppon pcync of forfeiture to the same Laborer, of the treble 
of nisscio wages..as ofte as the seid Cloihmakcrrefuseth to 
pay. .10 cny such Lal>orer by hym put to occqpacion in cny 
of the scid membre^ of makyng of Cloth. 1540 Act 32 
Hen. ViII,c, 40 { y'lhe .^icncc of phisike doth.. include., 
the knowledge of surgery as a spcclail membre and parte of 
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the same. <22614 Donn'E (1644) 132 The next 

Member and species of Homicide, which is, Assistance. 

8 . A section or district, esp. an outlying part, of 
an estate, manor, parish, or the like. 

2450 AV//x of Parlt. V. 187/2 Havyng estate in the seid 
Castell, Lordship, Maner, and Membres. 1485 Ibid. VI. 
357/2 Oure Honour of Walingford, with the members, in 
the Couniie of Berks, a 1645 Habinctos Sttrv. IVbrcs, in 
li^orcs. Hist. Soc. Proc.Wl. 405 Werneleg a member of Owld 
Swinford. Magna Brit. 1 . 755/2 Crimscote... Peter de 

Montfort held it with Whitchurch, of which it was originally 
a Member. 1778 Eug. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Halion^ Halton, 
or Haulton. .35 a member of the duchy of Lancaster. X89X 
E. Peacock N. Bre7idon 1 . 339 Thurlford wasasmall hamlet, 
a member of a very large gartsh. 
b, of a port. 

1485 Polls o/Parlt.Vl. 341 A Men of the v Fortes, or of any 
their members. X676 Land. Gaz. No. 1084/r If any of the 
said Ships shall be in any Port of this Kingdom, or in any 
Jlember or Creek thereof. 1769 De Poe's Tour Ct, Brit. 
(ed. 7) 11,364 Svv.'inzy ..is a Member of the Port of Caerdiff. 
xySp Public Papers in Ann. Reg, 132 The member is dis- 
tinguished by a subordination to, and dependence upon c}3e 
head-port. 18x3 Beaiues's Lex. Mercat. (ed. 6) I. 246 
(Wharton) Members, places where anciently a custom house 
was kept, with officers or depuiies in attendance. They were 
lawful places of exportation or importation. 

9. Math. a. A group of figures or symbols form- 
ing part of a numerical expression or formula. 

x6o8 R. Norton Sievin ’ s Disvie A iij, Every three Charac- 
ters of a Number is called a Member.. as in the number 
357,876,297, the 297 is called the first Member. x63s Waclis 
Algebra xxiii. 102 And here for every Figure or Member of 
the Root, we are to seek not only the several Members of 
the Cube, but of the Square also. 1875 Chem. Nevis 9 Apr. 
154 Its symbol will be {h k 1, e f g}, where the second 
member of the symbol represents the poles equi-distant 
with the poles {h k 1} (etc.]. 

b. Algebra. Either of the sides of an equation. 
xToa J. Ralphsok Math. Did., Equation, (in Algebra) is 
a Comparison between two Quantities (or Members of the 
Equation,) to make them equal. X903 Walker Inirod, 
Physical Chem. (ed. 3) xxvi, 307 Eliminating what is com- 
mon to both members of the equation. 

‘ 10. A division or clause of a sentence ; a ' head * 
of a discourse; a branch of a disjunctive proposition. 

*534 'bXcncc.Com/.agst. 7 V/ 6 .i.Wks. x 148/1 We shall there- 
fore to gyue it lyght wythal touch euery member somewhat 
more at large. X64X J. Jackson True Evang. T. i. 8, I 
have- .cast the Text according to the number of the verses, 
into three plain and conspicuous members. x6^ Z. Coke 
Zof/VA 215 Under-titles also of Controversies must be dis- 
posed according the members of the Probleme to be handled. 
1659 Peah&os Creed (183^) 7 As, for the other member of the 
division, we may now plainly perceive that it is thus to be de- 
fined. 174X Watts Improx’. Mind i. xiii. § xa The opponent 
must directly prove his own proposition In that sense, and 
according to that member 01 the distinction in which the 
respondent denied it. 1761 Lojvtn Bug. Gram. (1763) 170 
The Colon, ^ or Member, is a chief constructive part, or 
greater division, of a Sentence. 1824 L. ^(urray Eng, Gram. 
(ed, 5) 1 . 270 The simple members of compound sentences. 
X89X Driver Introd. Lit. O. T. (1893) 439 The verse itself 
inay consist of one or more members ; but .each member 
T .is divided by a ccesura into two unequal parts. 

+ b, in Music. 

xtSx Burnev/Z/xA Plus. II x-jx Music. «is now become a 
pen, expressive, and picturesque language in itself; having 
its forms, proportions, contrasts, punctuations, members, 
phrases, and periods. z8xx Busby Did. Mtts. ied. 3) s.v. 
Passage, Every memberofastrain or movement is a passage. 

11. Each of the items forming a series. 

x8sr Lyell Ehm. Geol. (ed. 3) 354 The Orthoceras Lu^ 
dense. .\^ peculiar to this member of the series. 1873 Ralfe 
Phys.Chem. Introd. 17 Scries of this kind are termed homo- 
logous series, and the members are said to be bomologues 
of one another. 1884 Bower & ^cott De Bary 5 Phaner. 
265 The division walls between ibe members of the series. 

fb. Member by member \ seriatim. (The first 
quot. prob. belongs to sense i.) 

[1483 Cath. Augt. 234 Membyr be membyr, membratim.l 
1726 Leoni Albertis Archil. \. 43 We shall treat., of all 
Public Works Member by Member. 

12. Comb.', t momber-like <r., befitting a mem- 
ber ; + member-port = 8 b. 

1649 N. Eng. Hist, Gen. Reg. (1879) XXXIII. 167 The 
Ch(urch]. .ordered, that he be cast out of the body, till, .he 
be brought into a more *rnember-Uke frame, 1649 J. Elli- 
STONE ir. Bellmen's Epist. i. t From a member-like obligation 
(as one branch on the Tree is bound to doe to the other) . . 1 
wi^>h unto you [etc.]. <1x623 Camden in Hearnc Collect, 
(O H. S.) II. 279 Sandwich & the^'iSIembcr-Portes in Kent. 
1656 Tucker Rep. in Misc. Sc. Burgh Rec. Soe. 24 A 
checque, and three wayters, some of which arc still sent 
into the member ports. 

i* Sle'ixibery Obs. . [a. OF, membrer\-Cia.. 
memordre : see Memouate.J trans. To mention j 
to remember. Hence Membered///. a. 

1382 WvcLiF Tohit iv. 22 The above membrid (Vulg. n«/<r 
memotatum^ wei3ie of sUuer. — ll^isd. xi. 14 Thet mem. 
bredea the Lord, 1589 Warner Alb. Eng. v.xxiv. 108 They 
Carles garre syke a dinne, That more we member of their 
iapes (ed. 1^2 they member vs of iapes] than mende ys of 
our sinne. Ibid. vi. xxx.’ 131 , 1 member scarce ihy arglng, 
Memberal, obs. form of MEiiBitAL. 
IKEenxberQd (me*mb 3 Jd), a. [f. Member sb» + 
-ED 1 . J Having members (chiefly in parasynthetic 
combinations, = having members of a specified kind 
or number) ; divided into members ; + consisting 
of links .or segments. 

^ a 2225 .-Incr. R, 420 Ring, ne broche nabbe ne giirdcl 
i-membred T., C. i-meinbretj, ne gloucn. 1398 Tbe- 

visA Barth. De P. R, v. v. (Toilcni. MS.), To fc ye so des- 
posid and perfitly membrid \X^.per/ecteorganizatum\. c 1477 


Caxton yason 21, I am not grete ne membred as a geant. 
X589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Pocsic III. xxiii. (Arb.) 268 If. .the 
shape of a membred body (bej without his due measures 
and simmetrj’. 1630 R. yohnsons Kingd. 4 - Comtmu. 58 
Strong-mernbred, and blacke haired. 2832 Fraser's Mag. 
yj. 335 It is only assumed that a quantity may be divided 
into members ad infinitum — it does not follow that it is 
really membered to infinity. 1854 Pereira's Pol. Light 
J95 The four-membered or two- and one-axed .. system. 
2878-9 J. Cairo Philos. Relig. (1880) xo8 Instead of the 
parts being used up for the pr«^uctton of the end, we have 
a menibered totality in the production and maintenance 
of which the parts have their own natural fulfilment or 
realisation. 

■ b. tpec. in Her. Said of a bird, when the legs 
are of a different tincture from the body, i* Also 
(see qiiot. i 6 io). 

257a Bosseivell Artnorie it. 1x4 b. He bearelh Argent, a 
fesse Gules, betwene three Eaglettes Sable, membred and 
beaked of the second. xSioGvillm Heraldry in. xviuiiSii) 
i 55_A11 those that either are whole-footed or haue their feet 
diutded and yet haue no Talants should be termed mem- 
bred, 17x8 NtsoRT Ess. Armories, Terms Her., Membred, 
iiTsaid of the Legs of Birds, when they are of a different 
Tincture from the Body. 1763 Brit, Mag. iV. 238 An 
eagle with two heads displayed, sable, armed and mem- 
bered, or. X864 BouTELt Her. Hist. Pop. xvii. (ed. 3) 
280 Two storks ar^., beaked and membered gu. 
tMe'mbexWg. Her. Obs. [f. M EMBER rA + 
-ISO 1 : cf. prec.] The manner in which a heraldic 
bird is ‘ membered ’ ; the tincture of the legs. 

x6xo Guillim Heraldry \\\. xx. (i6ti) 156 You shaft not 
need to mention either the metall of these necks being ar- 
gent or yet their membring, being gules, because they bee 
both naturall to the Sw.'inne. 


Klemlserless (me*mbdjles), 17 . [-LESS.] Hav- 
ing no member or members. 

x6ix CoTGR., /V»?;4<»««e>'..tomakeheadIesse,brancblesse, 
memberlessc, 1638 Sir T. Herbert Tresv. (ed. 2) 158 A 
troop of leane fae’e, beardlesse, memberleNse Eunuchs. 2863 
Dana in Amer, yrnl. Set. See. 11. XXXVI, 337 Thus the 
Crab has a very smalt memberless abdomen. 18^ Sat. Rev. 
28 Apr. 494/2 Three months of a new session are not yet 
over ; yet already not a few boroughs have been pronounced 
memberless. 

Membership (me-mbaj/ip). [f. Member sb. 
+ -SHIP.] 

1. Thecondition or status of a member' of a society 
or (organized) body. (Cf. Church-Membehship.) 

1647 Ward Simp. CobleriiZ^^) 43, I should wish him a 
Membership in a strict Reformed Church. 1648 J, Beau- 
mont Psyche x« cclxxviii. (1702) 155 Men, whose mystick 
obligation Of mutual Membership doth them invite To 
careful tenderness, and fiee compassion. x86x £. Gar- 
BETT Boyle Led. 16 The creeds did not add anything to 
Scripture that was not In it before, but were tests of mem- 
bership. 1903 Edin. Rev. Apr. 454 The oath of member- 
ship required fidelicy. . to the Church as well as the State. 

2. Tne number of members in a particular body. 
2850 * Bat * Crick. Man. 87 The. .club. .compris(es] In its 

membership several promising young players. 1^4 Har. 
pePs Mag. June 148/1 A large memM»hip is necessary, 
2884 Manch. Exam. 4 Dec. 5/4 The necessity of adding to 
the membership of the House. 

IVtem'bral (me*mbral), <7. Also 7 memberal. 
[f. L. membr<im Member -al.] Pertaining to 
or characteristic of a member or members (in 
various senses). Now rare exc. Anat. and Zool. 
= appendicular, 

2603 Florio PTontaigneiw.iCxx. (1632)596 An unnaturall 
ill'favourdnesse, and membrall deformity. 2650 Hvbbbrt 
P ill Formality 63 [Judas] was a member of the Church, and 
not cast out, and so had a memberal light unto it. 2804 
Larwood No Gun Boats 27 The limb, though amputated, 
has its membral portion of parental blood still flowing 
through its arteries, 2827 C, S. Faber Sacr. Cal. Prophecy 
(1844) IL 25 He seems .. to have enjoyed full membral 
liberty, not being subjected to any other confinement than 
that of an inclosed park. xSSa Wilder Gage Anat. 
Techn. 87 A membra! (* appendicular ’> portion, including 
the bones of the arms and legs. 

Hence t Me'mbraUy orfz;.. in respect of a member. 
2643 R. O. Marts Mori, iii, 24 If Nature be deprived 
more or lesse in her worke of conception of her due,, her 
Effect is accordingly; If membrally tmpedited, a membrall 
ii^ediment. Ibid. x6. 

iktejubraxiaceo- (membian^'/rio), taken as 
combining form of Membbanaceous. 

x 8 s 4 Busk Catal. Mar, Polyzoa Brit, Alus. n. 55 Poly- 
zoary membranaceo-calcareous or calcareous. 1871 W, A. 
Leighton Lichen-fiora 3 Thallus membranaceo.Iobate. 

]IIexubraiiaceoas(niembrda<ri’/^s),t 7 . [f. hte 
L. membrandeeuSf f, membrdsta Membrane: see 
-aceous.] 

1. Nat. Hist. Resembling or of the nature of a 

membrane; membranous. (see quot. 1832 ). 

1684 ir. Bond's Merc, Compit. vn. 253 Men observe the 
membranaceous Stalk ..where the (janglium rises. ^27x3 
Derkasi Phys.'Theol. iv.xi. 199 Where teeth are wanting., 
the Defect is abundantly supplied by one thin membrana- 
ceous Ventricle. 2753 Chambers Cycl. .$>///.. s.v. Leaf, 
Membranaceous Leaf, one meiely composed of membranes 
with no pulp between.^ 183* Lindlky Introd, Bot. 397 
Membranaceou.s . . ; thin and semitrans^rent, like a fine 
membrane; as the leaves of Mosses. 1871 MARTWio.S'u^/err, 
IK it. IX The sofc membranaceous swimming feet. 2874 
H. C, Wood Freshriv. Algce N. Amer, 14 Thallus membra- 
naceous. 

2. Printed on vclloin, noitcedtse. 

z8z4 Dibdik Libr. Comp, fyix The unique copy, .on 
\ellum,in the matchless membranaceous Atduses of Spencer 
House, 

SCembraJiarte (me*mbmn^l), a. rare, .[ad. 


MEMBRAKEIiLA. 


mod.L. mtmbrdudtus, f. membrdna Membrake.] 
(See quots.) 

*777 Robson Brit, Flora iii. 7 Of stems.. .Surface., . 
Membranate, covered with thin membranes. 2895 Funk's 
Stand. Did., Me'iubranaie, having the characters of a 
membrane. 

Membranated, a. [f. mod.L. membrdndt^us 
(f. membrdua Membrane) + -ed.] (See quot.) 

*776 J, Lee Introd. Bot. Explan. Terms 380 Alembra- 
natus, membranated, flat like a thin pellucid Leaf. 

t Membranatic, Obs.-^ [ad. mod.L. wif//;- 
hrdndlic-us, f. membrdna.'] (Sec quot.) 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Menibranaiick iyuembranalicus''^, 
of or pertaining to a membranel 

t Me'mbrance. Obs. [a. OF. membrame ', L 
membr’cr Mljibeb v."] ^ Remembrance. 

24.. Customs of Alalton in Surtees Alisc. {1890)63 The 
qwyebe tyme is w* owtyn man’s raembraunce or mynde. 
2650 Gentilis Considerations 6 The renoune which re- 
mained of Alcibiades, the membrance of his Country, Pa- 
rents, Nurse and Tutors. 


Membrane (me’mbwin). Also 6 -aan, 7 -an. 
[ad. L. membrdna membrane, parchment (whence 
late Gr. fxig^pdvov, F. membrane^ Sp., 

Pg., It. membrancC), f. membrtim Member sb. 

The etymological sense appears to be *thac which covers 
the members of the body*.] 

1. A thin pliable sheet-like tissi]e(usaalIyfibrous), 
serving to connect other structures or to line a part 
ororgan. Also collect, sing . » membranous structure. 

E, in an animal body. 

xbx^CBOOtuR Body of Man qq A Membrane ingirting the 
whole cauity of the lower belly. 1679 M. Rusden Further 
Discov. Bees 5 A Horny membrane or tunicle. 2788 J. C. 
Smyth in Med Commun. IL 220 The membrane of the 
nose, commonly known by the name of Schneiders mem- 
brane, 2832 Brewster Nai. Alagic ti. (1833) xo Behind the 
vitreous humour, there is spread out on ihe inside of the 
eye-ball a fine delicate membrane, called the retina. 2859 
J. R’. Greens Protozoa 34 The * dermal membrane ' of the 
Sponge. 2896 Kirkaldy & Pollard tr. Boas' Text-bk. 
Zool. 336 Just below the portion of skin covered by the 
eyelids there is usually a thin and soft' membrane, which is 
termed l)\t conjunctiva bnlbi, 

fig. x6a6 B. JoNSON Staple of News w. ii, Vertue and 
honcbty; hang 'hem ; poore thinne membranes Of honour; 
who respects them? 

b. in a vegetable body. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Membrane, ..the pill or pilling be- 
tween the bark and the tree. x68x Grew Alus, 'rum it. 223 
A short Fibrous Lobe. Lined within with a most smooth 
and thin Membrane. 2835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) L 
^ Membrane, as true cellulose, may be regarded as being 
m the beginning, a gelatinous precipitate from the organic 
mucus of vegetation. 2846-50 A. Wood Class-bk. Bot. si 
The organic basis (of vegetable tissues) Is simple membrane 
and fibre. 285* Henslow Did. Bot. Terms, Membrane. . . 
A delicate pellicle of homogeneous tissue. Also a very thin 
layer composed of cellular tissue. 2890 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Alembrane, , . the thin testa of a seed. 

c. Bnt. The terminal part of a hemielytrum, 

• 2826 Kirby Sl Sf. Entomol. 111 . 6t8 The Apical Area is 
usually most distinguished by nervures..; the object of 
this is doubtless to strengthen the membrane. 

d. Path. A moi bid formation in certain diseases, 

’ Also false membrane, pseudoaiiembrane, etc. 

2765 F. Home Croup 16 The. .surface of the Trachea was 
covered with a white soft thick preternatural coat or mem- 
brane. xqyj’UuDr.B'uooti Disorders of Childh. I. 346 That 
tough membrane found tn those who have died of the in- 
flammatory croup. 2834 Cycl. Prod. Afed. III. 488/2 JMcm- 
branes expelled in dysmenonhaa. 1835 Ibid. IV. 176/1 A 
more sevei e (orm of pharyngeal inflammation Is that which is 
accompanied by the formation of a false membrane. 2905 
H. D. Rolleston Dis. Liver 603 Cases of gall-stone colic 
accompanied by membranes in the stools. 

2. t Parchment (p^y.) ; in modern palaeography, 
a *skin * of parchment forming pait of a roll. 

xs'xp Horman Knlg. Sob, That stoufie that we wryiie 
vpou : and is made ofbeestis skynnes: is somtyme called 
parchement, somtyme yelem, somtyme aborlyue, somtyme 
membraan. i6ox in Nichols Ptogr. Q, Eliz. (i823J III. 552 
Her rolls, bundells, membranes, and parcells that be reposed 
in her Majeslie’sTowerat London. i65zBoATKiii Ussher's 
Lett, (16S6] 564 The bare transcription of the Obelisks and 
Asterisks out of the Membranes. 2656 Blount Glossogr., 
Membrane, ..a skin of parchment. 2870 Miss ToulmiN 
Smith in Eng. Gilds Introd. 44 ‘ Miscellaneous Rolls, Tower 
Records’ ; they consist of three bundles, containing in all 
j;49 .skins or membranes. 2890 Gross Gild Merch. JI. 137 
The third membrane of this Koll, 

3. attrid. and Comb, as membrane-lHie adj., 
membrane plaster] membrane-bone IchlhyoL, a 
bone originating in membranous tissue. 

x88o Gunther Fishes 91 The principal •membrane-bone of 
the mandible is the dentary. 1765 F. Home Croup 54 
After a severe fit of coughing a •membrane-like substanw 
.. bad been thrown out. 2822-34 Good's Study Ated, 
(ed. 4) I. 460 In the disease before us we have neitwr in- 
flammation nor membrane-like secretion. 2862 Catal. 
Exkib. II. .wit. 128 Liston’s *membwne plaster. ^ 

Hence Ue'mbxraned a., having or consisting of 
a membrane ; Mo’mbranolass a,, devoid of a 

membrane. , . • o 

2872 Browning Fifine ProL iy. The m^braned wings So 
wonderfuU so wide. 1876 tr. \Vagners Gen. Pathol (ed. 6) 
sgs Membrancless, nuclear heaps of fine fat-globules. ^ 

II IMCemtraiiella (membrane-la), [mod. 

L , dim of membrdna Mejibbane.J .The long 
flattened modification of cilia in mCasoctan^^ 

. taaa Saville-Kest Infusoria 1. 6s Thex modified ciha 
are much flattened op compres^d, and appropriately receive 
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from Wm ISterki) tfre distmctive title of ‘mOTbranellx . 
x8o6 Kirkaldv & Poi.LARD tr. Boas' f ext-bk. Zool. 92 7iote^ 
In some- Infusoria there are the so-called membranelte, 
vibrating, laminating structures, each of which is regarded 
as a short row of fused cilia. . ’ rr r 

MemljraiieOTlS (membr^'-n/as), a. [f. lateL. 
viembrdnetiSy Lmembrdna Mejibkane; see-EOUS.] 
= Membbanous. 

1633 P. FtETCHER Purple Isl. ili. Notes, Choledochus, or 
the gall, is ofa membraneous substance. 1688 Tbo'H.EPttuil 
Causes Mai. Things iv. 105 The want of feathers in the 
wings is supplyed by a broad membraneous expansion. 
2763EHRETin Phil. Trans. LIII. J30 Leaves, having mem- 
braneous ciliated footstalks. 1836-^ Todd's CycL Anal, 
II, 536/2 The memhtaneous \ahyrinth {labyrinthxis znan- 
branoceus'). Ibid. 537/i The membraneous ampullae. 

IDUeratoaiSliferouS (membranrferas), a. 
rare^. [f, Membba:je + -(i)fehous.] ^Having, 
or producing membranes * (Ogilvie 1855). 

MemTjramform (merabr^i-nif^Jm), a. [f. 
Memdkane + -(i)foiim. Cf. ,F. memhrantforme.y 
Having the character or structure of a membrane. 

1828-32 Webster, Menibrani/orm, having the form of a 
membrane or of parchment. 1830 R. Bedard s Aiiai. 

249 The Membraniform Cartilages. x859SEMPLE/?i/^/iMr^'n* 
37 Other membraniform fragments, .are also expectorated. 

Iffembrai’no-y taken as combining formofMEM- 
BBANE, with the sense ‘ consisting of membrane 
and ' (something else denoted by the adj. with 
which it is joined), as membranO'Cakareotts^^carti- 
lagincuSy -coriaceouSy <onieoHSy •nervous. Also 
membranoge’nic tr., producing membrane. 

1835-6 Todd's Cy cl, Anat. I. 744/2 A membrano-cartila- 
ginous lamina. 1836-9 II. 537/1 Ai) extremely delicate 
..membrano-nervous apparatus. 1838 G, Johnston Brit. 
Zooph. 289 Flustra Uiberculata, membrano-calcareous. 1830 
Allman m Brit. Assoc. Pep. (1851) 328 Cccnoscium com- 
posed of membrano-corneous branched tubes. iSSsGoodale 
/’<^>'T/fj/. 5 i»/.(i 892 ) 227 W/^,Subsianceswhichbytheirmutual 
contact give rise to such precipitation-membranes are termed 
membranogenic. x8^ Centziry Dict.y Meinbrauo-coria’ 
ceoiiSy of a thick, tough, membraneous texture or consis- 
tency, as a polyzoan. 

]!VreiuT)ranoid (me'mbranoid), a, [f. MEir- 
BRANE -h -oiD.] Resembling membrane.^ 

• 1856 Mavne Expos. Le.v. 2897 AUbuiPs Sysi. Med. III. 
482 The behaviour of the bowels is often irregular..; mem- 
branoid shreds, if present, must not be overlooked. 

Membrauology (membran^^dod,:;!). rarer^, 

[See -OLoot.’) The science of the membranes. 

177s Motheroy New Med, Dicty Metnbranologiay mem- 
branology. It treats of the common integuments, and of 
particular membranes. 

Membranona (me-mbrSnas), a, [ad. F. mem- 
braneux fl6th e.), f. wwwiraKj M embBane.J Con- 
sisting of, resembling, or of the nature of mem- 
brane ; membranaceous. In Bet., thin and more 
or less translucent. 

*597 A. M, tr. Guilleineau's Fr. Chirurg, 48/x Certayne 
memoranouse pellicles intermixed with the excrementes. 
1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xx. 255 Two black fila- 
ments or membranous strings which extend into the long 
and shorter cornicle upon protrusion. 1756 Burke Bubl. 
<5- B. IV. xi, The ear drum and the other membranous pails. 
1765 F. Home 28 The muats .. was formed into a 

membranous crust. i8xx Lettsom in Pettigrew Mcin, Life 
4' Writ. (1817) III. 5 This (croupyj exudation consists ofa 
membranous substance. 1832 LiSdley Introii. Bot. 86 
These fmodificaiions] arise either from the addition of 
parenchyma, when leaves become succulent^ or from the 
non-development of it, when they become jnenibranous. 
1867 J. Marshall Ontl. Physiol, I, 505 The essential parts 
of the organ of hearing, viz., the membranous labyrinth 
and the cochlea. 1875 Bucklano Log-bk. 149 The stomach 
of the bittern is a membranous bag. 

b. Of diseases; Pertaining to or involving the 
formation of a membrane (see Membrane i d). 

1875 tr, von ZiemssciCs Cycl. Med. X. 334 Membranous 
dysmenorrheea. 1876 Bristowe Theory cj- Pract. Med. 
(18781 209 Although membranous croup occurs in adults, it 
is mainly children who suffer. 1897 Allbutt’s Syst, Med, 
III. 943 Dyspeptic membranous colitis. 

Hence Me’Tnbxrauonsly adv.y like membranes. 
1750 G. Hughes Barhadoes 203 The leaves., .somewhat 
lesemble those of a small curled lettuce, but arc far more 
mcmbranously thin. 

a Membranula (membrj^'ni/da). Also angli- 
cized merabranule. [L.W£r///^ro/«//ur,dim.of/;/^w- 
brCina Membrane.] A little membrane, a. Anat, 
In the eye (see qnot 1840), b. Bot, In ferns and 
mosses (see quot. i8ai). c. Ent, *A small tri- 
angular flap or incurved portion on the posterior 
part of the base of the wings, seen in certain 
dragon-flies* {Cent, Diet,). 

■ 182X S. F. Gray A'<zA Arr. Brit. PI. I. 221 Involucrum, 
Indusium, Membranula, Glandulm squamosa: (in ferns]. 
A membrane that covers the sorl, when young. Ibid. 323 
Membranula (in mosses]. The fine membrane that supports 
the teeth of the peristome. 2840 G. V. ICllis Aft4te.ij2 
The folds and stria: of pigment that compose the corona 
ciliaris being part of a distinct structure,— the ‘membra- 
nula’, applied on the hyaloid membrane. 2856 Maynb 
Expos, Lex.y Membranula^ iUc;«^'ra«tf/«;;r,..a little mem- 
brane,., a mcmbranulc. x86x Hagen Syn. Neuropt, N, 
Atiter. 133 Macroinia /<ir/HV/aAr., mcmbranulc cinereous. 
Hence Uombra’nulct, in the same sense {Syd. 
Soc, Ze,t, 2890) ; Membr^Tiulotta rz., mem- 
branous. 

X7ai Tyson in Phil. Trans. XXV. 1752 The one having 

Memoranuious Scales, the other Bony. 


• •V Membratly, adv, [? Modelled on L. metw 
brdtim.] Limb from limb. 

c 1450 Mirozir Saluacioun 4362 Some with sawes did he 
kitte, some with knyves membratly. 

t Membrature. Obs,-^° [ad, late L. mein- 
brdturay f. membrdre to furnish with limbs, f. L, 
intmbrum Member i^.] ^ A setting or ordering of 
members or parts* (Blount Glossogr. 1656), 
t Membrifica'tion. Obs. rare—^. [asifnd. 
L. ’^membrijicdtion'eviy f. inembrum : see Member 
sb, and -fication.] Formation of members. 

1670 Maynwaring Vita Sana xv, fed. 2) 136 Membrifica- 
tlon or Assimilation is now chanced for a CachecticU.# 
habit. X75r Bailey voh II, Memorijicationy a making or 
producing members or limbs. 

+ Idembrose, a. Obs.—o [ad. late L. mem- 
hrosus, f. tnembrum : see Mejibee ib. and -osE.] 
Having large members (Bailey voL H, 1727)- 
Also +Meml)roEity [ad. med.L. meinbrositai\, ‘tbe 
largeness or hugeness of members’ (Bailey 1721). 
f HXembrOllS, a. Obs. [ad. late L. mtmbro- 
sus: seeprec. and-ous.] Having a large ‘member.’ 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 570 Their membrous 
monster Priapus. 

Memento (mime'ntd). PI, mementoes, me- 
mentos (7-8 memento's), [Imperative 'of me- 
minisse to remember, a reduplicated formation on 
the root *men^ : see Mind sb."] 

. 1 , Eccl, Either of the two prayers (beginning with 
Memento) in the Canon of the Mass, in which the 
living and the departed are respectively comme- 
morated. 

140X Poh Poe/ns (RqWs) II, 103 Thanne was the memento 
put fally in the maj^hc. 2433 LyPc, St. Giles 227 in Horstm. 
ALteng. Leg. (1S81) 374 Beyng at thy masse,.. (thou] praidest 
for the kyng In thy Memento. 2549 LatImer ^rd Serm. 
be/, Ediv. K/(Arb.) 86 When I shuld saye mas.se, I haue 
ut in water twyse or ihryse for faylynge, in so muche when 
haue bene at my Memento, I haue had a grudge in my 
conscyence, feavynge that I hadde not puite in Walter 
ynoughe. 2593 Rites <5- Mon. Ch, Durh. (Surtees) 82 He 
that sunge masse hadde alwales in his Mementb all those 
that had geven any ihinge to that Church. 2883 Cath., Did. 
(1897) 287 After the consecration, in the fifth prayer of the 
Canon, the pi lest makes a* memento of the dead. Both 
mementos in some MS. Mis!».Tls retain the title ‘oratio 
super ' or * supra diptycha 

2 , A reminder, warning, or hint as to conduct or 
with regard to future events. ? Obs, 

X58X Stanyhurst I. (Arb.) 22 Bee sure, this prac- 
tise wil I nick in a freendlyememenlo. 2603 Sm C. Heyoon 
Jud, Aslrol, XX. 412, 1 mu.st needes giue him another me- 
niento and tell him, that he [etc.]. 2658 .Sir T. Bkownb 
Hydriot. 45 Since the brother of death daily haunts us with 
dying mementos, a vjsx Ken Lett, Wks. <1838) 82 God., 
enable us to improve all the mementoes he is pleased to 
give us of eternity. 2769 Blackstone Comm. 1 v, 83 This 
IS a great security to the public, ..and leave.s a weighty me* 
snento to judges to be careful. 1791 Boswell yohnson an. 
2779 (end), That this memento, .must be in every letter that 
I should write to him, till I had obtained my objecL 2824 
Editu Rev, XXIV. 243 I'hat what we have to say may. ;be 
recorded . .as a inetnento against future errors. 

b. concr. An object serving to remind or warn in 
this way. 

1580 G. Harvey Three Proper Leit.‘^\ Maniell not, what 
I meane to send these Verses at Euensong; On Neueyeeres 
Euen, and OIdyeere.s EnjJja-sa ilemento. a 2623 Fletcher 
Wife for Month it Rings, deaths heads, and such me- 
mentoes. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, Ep. Ded., Artificial 
^lementos, or Coffins by our Bed-side, to mind us of our 
Graves, 1729 Dk Foe Crusoei. 229, I have been, in all my 
Circumstances, a Memento to those who are touch’d with 
the general Plague of Mankind, 2839 Murchison SUht'. 
Syst. I. V. 73 Our only present memento of the e.xistence of 
volcanic action beneath us, consisting in very slight shocks 
of earthquake. x 833 Rider Haggard AT. Solomon's Mines 
(18891 100 There he sat, a sad memento of the fate that 
so often overtakes those who would penetrate into the 
unknown. 

3 . Something to remind one of a past event or 
condition, of an absent person, of something that 
once existed 5 now chiefly, an object kept as a 
memorial of some person or event. 

1768 C. Shaw Monody vili.^b Where’er I luru my eyes. 
Some sad memento of my loss appears. 2792 Cou'pf.rZc»‘A 
Wks. 1837 XV, 226, I cannot even see OIney spire, ..and still 
less the vicarage, without experiencing the force of those 
mementos, and recollecting a multitude of passages, to 
which you and yours were parties. 1826 Kirby 8c Sp. 
Entomol. III. xxx. 211 It will not suffer this memento of 
its former stale (a casl-ofT skinl to remain near it. 286a 
3 ala SeveJt Sons II, x. 263 She came upon some boyish 
memento of him who was gone. 

t b. A memory or remembrance. Obs, rare""^. 
2796 Burney Mem, DIetastasio I. 279 It has aw.Tkened 
in my mind a croud of delightful mementos of laughable 
adventures. 

114 . Humorously misused for; a. A revciie, 
‘brown study*; hence, a doze; b. (One’s) memory. 

xsStGrerne TW/rtw.ii. H3, Panthia,,secingthat Arctino 
his cnoller was not yet dige.sted, willing with some discourse 
to bring him outof his memento,. .saidc [etcl. 2S93NASHE 
Christ's T, (1613) 164 Dorinaliue potions.. that when (slicl 
hes by him,. .she maysieale from him, whiles he is in bis 
deepe mcmenta 2594 •— l/n/frt. Trav. 7 Presently he 
temembred himsclfe, and had like to haue fallen into bis 
memento againe. 2619 Cif ap.man Two Wise .Men iv, L 43, I 
hcarc it well Sir, and haue lock’d it vp safely in my memento, 
i IJ 6. Momeato mori (rao«*rox). [L, — * remember 
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that you have to die *•] a. A warning of death, b, 
concr. A reminder of death, such as a skull or other 
symbolical object, 

[2592 Nashe Summers Last 7 KrV/ Wks. VIII. 48 What- 
euer you do, memento mort, remember to rise early in the 
morning.] 2596 Shaks. r Hen, IVy in. iii. 34, I nuke as 
good vse of it, as many a man doth of a Dealhs-Hcad, or 
2, Memento Mori, 2597 Pamass. 11. 214 (Macray)^ 

If I doe not. .lie give my h^de to ante good felowetomaice 
a memento mori of I 1642 in W. W. Wilkins Pol. Ballads 
(i860) I. 3 Memento Mori, I’ll tell you a strange story. 
a 1680 Rochester Let.fr, Ariemiza in Towuy Now scomo 
by all, forsaken, and opprest, She’s a Meinento mori to the 
rest. 2738 G. Lillo Marina i. ii, Thy face is a memento mori 
for thy own sex, 1850 Thackeray Pendennis U. xxhuazg 
A great man must keep his heir at his feast like a living 
victhento mori. 

attrib. 1877 W. Jones Fingei''ring 372 In the same col- 
lection is a ‘ memento mori ’ ring, of bronze. . . 

!iyEeiiier(e, variants of Mammer Ohs.y to stammer. 

tMemerill. Obs, rare""^. Also meimerill, 
memerel. [represents viemer^do .\\\ the Italian 
original.] An arbutus, 

* 59 * R* Hypnerotomachia 34 b, The leaffy Memerill 
or Arbut. Ibtd.y Betwixt the comare Jleimerill or Arbul. 
and the Satire, were two little' Satires. Ibid. 93 Frullefuli 
hiemerels. 

IVEeminiscent, a. Blunder (after L. meminisit : 
see Mememo) for Reminiscent. 

x8ia L. Hunt in Examiner "j Dec. 770/1 A voice memb 
niscent of mouthful and burly with luxury. 284;^ — Jar 
Honey i. (1B48) 2 The word ‘ Sicilian '—a ver>' musical and 
meminiscent word. 

' Memlo(o)k, obs. forms of Mameluke. ‘ . ^ 

Menmoiliail (memnJu-nian), a, [f. L. Mem* 
noni-us (a, Gr. ttUnyoviioSy f. IdcyLVov-y ^Xtyivtuv 
Memnon) -f- -AN,] a! Pertaining to the demigod 
Memnon, traditionally said to have erected the 
citadel or palace at Susa; hence used as an 
epithet of Susa or Persia generally, b. Having 
the property of the statue at Thebes in Egypt, 
believed by the Greeks to represent Memnon, and 
said to give forth a musical sound when touched 
by the dawn. 

26x4 Sir a. Gorges tr. Lucait in. 96 So huge a masse of 
Martial! bands Came not from the Memnonian lands, When 
Cyrus [etc.]. 1667 Milton P. L, x. 30S Xerxe.'?,. .From 

Susa his Memnonian Palace.. Came to the Sea. 2843 bo, 
Houghton Pocms hlojny Yea* s (2844) 251 When my Mem- 
nonian lyre Welcomed every rising sun. 

Kemnonist, -ite : see Mennonist, -its. . 

Memo, (me'mtj). Abbreviation of Memoran- 
dum ; collo^, treated as a word. Cf. Mem. 

2889 Sir F. Wallis in Brighton Life (2892) 3x7 You have 
not received a memo, card which 1 posted you last week, 
2903 Blackw. Mag. Feb, 162/3 This person annotates re- 
pot ts, writes memos. 

Memoir (memw^j, me*moi«>j). Also 6 me- 
moyr, memor, 7-9 memoire, (7 memoyre, mes- 
moire). [a. F. vUmoire masc., a specialized use, 
with alteration of gender, of memoire fern., Me- 
mory. The change of gender is commonly ac- 
counted for by the supposition that the word in 
this use is elliptical for krit pour mimoire\ Sp., 
Pg., and It. have memoria fern, in all senses. . 

The (juasI-Fr. pronunciation, which is still most frequently 
heard, is somewhat anomalous, as the word is fully natural- 
ized in use, and has been anglicized in spelling; iis continued 
currency is prob. due to the fact that ‘oir\% unfamiliar as an 
ending of English words.] 

+ 1 . A note, memorandum; record; pL records, 
documents. Obs. 

2567 in 6//r ReA. Hist. MSS. Comm. 643/2 Memoyr off the 
silwer vescheU delyverit be me to the lard of Drumblanryk. 
25^ Reg. Prizy Council Scot. III. 335 Quhairofoidahisthe 
said maser to deliver the said johnne sum memor in write, 
quhilk gif he find different from his awin speking that, then 
he pen and put in write tlie same his speking. 2659 Wood 
Life 26 Sept. (O. H. S.) 1.283 Georg Wharton .. did take 
notice of this matter in his almanacK anno 1661,. .but puts 
the memoire under the XI of Sept, which is false.^ 2727 
Arduthnot Tables Atic. Coins, etc. 188 There is not m any 
Author a Computation of the Revenues of the Roman Em- 
pire, and hardly any Memoirs from whence it might be 
collected. 2755 Macens Insurances 11 . 261 That the Master 
be provided with a Memoir of Signals from the Commander 
of the Convoy. 

2 . In diplomatic and oflicial use; <=MEMOBANr 
DUM. rare, f Also in pl, official reports of business 
done. 

2696 Phillips, fi/rw/oiVx. .are papers deliver’d by Embas» 
sadorc to the Princes or States to whom they are sent, upon 
occasions of Business. 2700 Astry tr, Saavedra-Faxardo 
1 . 222 Examine diligently all the Qualities of your Subjects 
and after having given them any Place, look now .and then 
into their Actions, and not be presently^ taken with, and 
deluded by the Draught of their Memoirs. 2829 B’kf.ss 
Bunsen in Hare Life (iBzg) I. ix. 323 Charles, at his re- 
quest, wrote a memoir on the subject of the uegocialioDS of 
Protestant Powers with the Court of Rome. 

3 . colled, pl, a. A record of events, not pur- 
porting to be a complete history, but treating of 
such matters as come within the personal know- 
ledge of the writer, or are obtained from certain 
particular sources of information. 

2659 Pearson Creed liS^g) zZz tiote, Pontius Pilate kept 
the memoirs of the Jewish affairs, which were therefore 
called Ada Pilaii, ax66x Fuller Worthiesy Devon, 2. 
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(1662) 260 But abler Pens, will improve thesd Short Me- 
moires into a large History. 1746 A. Collins {iii/c) Letters 
and Memorials of State... ALo Memoirs of the Lives and 
Actions of the Sydneys. 176a Sterne Tr, Shandy vu xx.\vi, 
The following memoirs of my Uncle Toby’s courtship. 1769 
N. Nicholls in Gray's Corr. (1843) 97 Why then a waiter 
of memoirs is a better thing than an historian. 1790 Palev 
Hora Paul, i. 1 To deliver the history, or rather memoirs 
of the history, of this same person. x8^ Westcott Introd. 
Study Gos/f. vii. led. 5) 347 Their whole structure, .serves to 
prove that they {the Synoptic Gospels] are memoirs and not 
histories'. 

b. A person’s written account of incidents in his 
own life, of the persons whom he has known, and 
the transactions or movements in which he has 
been concerned; an autobiographical record. 

1673 Evelyn Diary 18 -\ug., Nor could I forbeare to note 
this extraordinary passage in these memoires. zSyd Wycher- 
ley PI, Dealer Ded., Your virtues deserve, .a volume entire 
to give the world your memoirs, or life at large. 1700 
Prior Carmen Seculare 426 To write his own memoirs, 
and leave his heirs High schemes of government, and plans 
of wars. 17x0 (title) Memoirs of an Unfortunate Young 
Lady. 1818 Syd. Smith IPks, (1867) L 237 Any one who 
provides good dinners for clever people, and remembers 
what they say, cannot fail to write entertaining memoirs, 
1841 £Lt>HfNSTONc Hist. I/id. II. tij *His Memoirs are 
almost singular in their own nature. 

4. A biography, or biographical notice. 

1826^ Life Dr. Franklin i. 6 iStanf.) The subject of our 
memoir was bom at Boston in New England, 1839 G. 
Taylor [title) Memoir of Robert Surtees Esq. x886 Cates 
Maunder's Bio^, Treas. Pref., The space thus gained 
IS more usefully occupied, partly by re-writteti and fuller 
notices of names more generally interesting, and partly by 
entirely new memoirs. 

5. An essay or dissertation on a learned subject 
on which the writer has made particular observa- 
tions. Hence pi, the record of the proceedings or 
transactions of a learned society, 

a x68o Butler Rem. (1759) I. 14 Whilst the chiefs were 
drawing up This strange Memoir o' th* Telescope, 1687 
A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 103, 1 shall here. .relate 
what I have learned of some Islles of the Archipelago, where 
1 have not been, as well by what has been told me, as by a 
memoire that hath come to my hands. 1731 Bailey vol. II, 
Memo^rSt . . a journal of the acts and proceedings of a society, 
as those of the royal society, &c, 1787 Jefferson IFrit. 
(1859) 11 . 247 A memoire on a petrifaction mixed with 
shells. 184s O. Busk SteensiruPs Allenu Gener. 102. 
Miescher's interesting memoir on the forms which the genus 
Tetrarhynchus passes through. 1865 (title) Memoirs read 
before the Anthropological Society of London. 1863-4, 

+ 6. A memento, memoiiaU Ohs. rare“^, 
a vjvt Ken Christophil Poet Wks. X72X 1 . 518 Of Friends 
whom Deatli lays fast asleep, They Memoirs keep. 

7. Comb.i as memoir^wnUr^ -writing, 

Shafteso. Ckarae, (1737) L224 'The raw inemoir*\vrit- 
ings and unform'd pieces of modern statesmen, full of their 
interested and prb'ate views.^ 1762 Ann. Reg, it. 32 Count 
Zinzendorf Iscelebrated forhts profound minKterial abilities 
by all the memoir writers of the present age. x86o W. G. 
Clark Vae, Tcur^^ When two memoir* writers had told the 
same tale, they {Suetonius and Tacitus] accept it and en< 
dorse it, without a suspicion that both may be lying. 
Memoir(e, obs. forms of Memory. 
Memoirist (me’mw^rist). [f. Memoir + -ist.] 
A writer of memoirs, or of a memoir. 

1769 R. Griffith Gordian Knot I. 154 (F. H.). 1839 

Taylor Mem, Surtees m Surtees' Durham 95 notc^ Memo- 
randa., which the Memoirist was allowed to read. 

So Me'moirism, the practice of writing memoirs. 
1833 Carlyle Misc. Kss.y Diderot (1872) V. 63 Towards 
reducing that same Memoirism of the Eighteenth Century 
into History. 

Memor, obs, form of Memory. 
i| lyiemorabilia (mesmoiabrlia). [neut. pi. of 
L, Mesioeable.] Memorable or note- 

worthy things. Also (rare) sing, |j Memorahile 
(mem6r^‘*biU‘), something memorable. 

The currency of the word in Eng. may be due to its use 
as the Latin title of Xenophon's * Recollections ’ (’An-ofii'i]- 
uov(UfxaTa) of Socrates. 

1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1^26) ii. Introd., 
I.et us at once produce our memorabilia and proceed to 
exchange their contents. 1826 Scott Diary 14 Sept, in 
Lockhart^ I should not have forgotten, among the memora- 
bilia of yesterday, that two young Frenchmen made their 
way to our sublime presence. 1830-2 Memorabile [see 
Memorable B. quot. 1823]. 1878 Sforgeo.n Treas, Dav, 
Ps. cxi. 4 The coming out of^ Egjmt, the sojourn In the 
wilderness, and other memorabilia of Israel ’s history. 

Memorability (mesmorabi'lTti). [f.ne.xt: see 
-ITY.] The quality of being memorable. Also, 
a person or thing worth remembering. 

ax66x Fuller IPorthies, Kent 11. (1662) 85 And how 
abundantly intituled [she was] to Memorability, the ensuing 
Epitaph, .will sufficiently discover. 183a Southey 
xlvii. (1848) III The first years of Daniel's abode in Don- 
caster were di>lingui.«hed by many events of local memora- 
bility. 185s Carlyle Prii^nratib Misc. 1857 IV. 351 There 
is one memorability of his last sad moments. z8^— 
Irving 14S Frank wa.s a notable kind of man, and one of 
the memorabilities, to Irving as well as me. 1903 Mvers 
Hum, Persotuxlity I. 36 The memorability of an act is, in 
fact, a better proof of consciousness than its complexity. 

SCemorable (memorabU), a, and sb, £.ad. L, 
vitmorabilist (■, memordre : see Memor.\.te v, and 
-ABLE. Cf. F. in/morabU, So. memorable y Pg. me- 
maravel, It. memorabile.'} A, adj, 

1. Worthy of remembrance or note ; worth re* 
membering ; not to be forgotten. 


1483 Rolls 0/ Parlt. VI. 24r/z The memorable and laud- 
able Acts in diverse Batidls. x^s T. Washington tr. 
Kicholay's Foy, i. xv. 16 b, A succinct description of the 
yland, and memorable things thereof. 1650 Marvell Hora- 
Han Ode 58 He nothing common did or mean, Upon that 
memorable scene. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 86 p 3 It is 
memorable of the mighty Oiesar, that when he was mur- 
dered in the Capitol.. he gathered his Robe about him, 
that he might fall in a decent Posture. 1820 Hazlitt Lect. 
Dram, Lit. 40 It hardly contains a memorable line or pas- 
sage. i858CARLYLEF#*c<i;^.U/.iii.v,(x872) 1 . 163 That is his 
one feat memorable to me at present. 1895 Laxu Tiuus C. 
3/1 An interesting record of a most memorable and success- 
ml innovation in our legal system. 

2 . Kasy to be remembered, rare, 

*599 Shaks. Hen, f', 11. iv. 53 Witnessc our too much 
memorable shame. 1658 Phillips, Memorable, easie to be 
reinembred. x 83 i Ruskin Love's Meinie I. iii. 99 The 
easily memorable root ‘dab *, short for dabble. 1882 S. Cox 
Miracles (1884) 14 Hence it [the Mosaic account of the 
Creation] must of necessity be concise, simple, memorable. 

3 , Awakening memories of, rare, 

187a Howells Wedd, fourn. 248 The marshy meadows 
beyond, memorable of Recollets and Jesuits. 

B. sb, pi. = Memorabilia. Also (rare) sing, 
i6xx Cory AT Crrrrff/xVx 470 These memoiables of Germany. 
16*3 Jackson 1, xxviii. § 1 Recorded. .as one of the 

chiefe memorables in his raigne. 1702 C. Mather Magn. 
Chr. HI. I. (1852) 251 If no speedy care be taken to preserve 
the memorables of our first settlement. 18x3 Scott Fam, 
Lett, 13 July, I spent part of Sunday in showing them the 
Abbey and other memorables. 1823 — St. Rotxans Well 
xxvL (near end), The other memorable {1830-2 memorabile] 
is of a more delicate nature, respecting the conduct of a 
certain fair lady. 1856 Hawthorne hng. Note-Bks, (1879) 
11 . 237 These were all the memorables of our visit. 

Hence Me'znorablezLess, memorability ; Ue^mo- 
rably adv.y in a memorable manner; so as to be 
remembered. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Memorableness, 1755 Johnson, 
Memorably, in a manner worthy of memory. 183a Carlyle 
in Fraser's Mag. V. 259 It is well worth the Artist's while 
to examine for himself what it is that gives such pitiful in- 
cidents their memorableness. 1832 — f. Carlyle 34 , 1 never 
saw him but once, and then rather memorably. 1885 Mauch. 
Exam. X2 Aug. 3/1 The power of so conceiving characters 
as to impress us strongly and memorably with their varied 
individualities. 

t lUIe'BlOrali Obs, [ad. med.L. memordtis 
(OF. memoral)y f. L. memor mindful : see -al.] 

? Remembering, monumental. Hence Ue'morally 
adv,, by way of reminder. 

15x3 Bradshaw Si, Werburge i. 207 As Chester, Stafford, 
Lytchefelde, Couentre memorall [rime witball]. cs$ioPoL 
Rel. <5- L. Poems <1903) 72/23 Bothe loye and sorowe in 
woo memorall (rime fantastlcall]. a 2645 Habincton Sxirv, 
Wore. in. 550 On the south side of the Chancell are these 
memorally of our mortality. O esca vermium (etc.]. 

t HyCemoraxice. Ohs, [as if ad. L. type 
moranliay f, memordre : see Mesiobatb v, and 
•ANCE.] Memory. 

c.x^o [see next B. 1], 1480 Charters exc, Peebles (1872) 
187 The quhylkis sail reman in memorans cf the samyn. 
1662 Forbes Aberdeen Cantus in HereTs Songs (1904) 55 
So that your severance. .Mark in your inemorance, mercie 
and ruth. 

t JVEeiUOraildf <*. and sb, Obs, [ad. L. me- 
morandiiSy -um : see Memobakdum.] 

A. adj. Serving as a memorial. 

■ e 1320 R. Brunne Medit, 32 A soper he made to bis deci- 
pies, .A memorand hyug to haue yn mynde, 

B. sb, 

1 , A memorial. 

c 1320 R. Brunne Medil. 195 Yn a memorand [v.r. In 
memorauncej of hym with outyn ende, 

2 , = ME 5 IOBANDUM. 

1686 Goad Celest. Bodies J. xv, 99 God hath imprinted on 
the Universe.. some Memorandsor Si^atures of his Crea- 
tion. Ibid. HI. ii. 406 Though I was no Eye-Witness of these 
Hail-Storms so many years ago, yet I am sure their Memo- 
rand is True, xvit Madox Hist. Exche^er xxix. 619 The 
Records or Bundles made up by the two Kemembrancers of 
the Exchequer have been usually called Memoranda, the 
Meuiorands or Remembrances. 

liQCeiiiora*iidist. rare^K [f. MEnoiiAND-uii 
+ -IST.J One who writes memoranda. 

1866 R. Chambers Ess. Ser. i. 210 Johnson was also a 
great memorandisc. 

Slenxoranduiu (memorse'ndzJm), sb. (Also y 
-dome.) PL memoranda (-» nda), memo- 
randums (-se'ndDmz). [L., neut. sing, of memo- 
gerundive oi memordre (seeMEMoiiATE v.).} 
1 . ‘ (It is) to be remembered ’ : placed (like* Nota 
bene ’) at the head of a note of something that is to 
be remembered or a record (for future reference) 
of something that has been done. Now only legal. 

Roils of Parlt.V. 423/1 Memorand’, yat ye xxiiii day 
of Novembr’, ye Communys [etc.]. 1465 Poston Lett. II. 
175 Memorandum to Thomas More that because ye myzt for- 
yete mjTie erand to Maister Bemay, I pray you rede hym ^ 
my bille. z$o6GuylffrdesPilgr. (Camden) 25 Memorandum, 
that vpon Tewysday-.we come to Jaffe. xs6^in 6th Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. Memorandum deliuent to the lard ! 
of Drumlcnrikthir piecesoff siluer work efier following. 1655 1 
in Z. Boyd's Zion's Flowers 11855) App. 29/2 Memorandum, ! 
that the whol islo repaytaibc(53lJedge,ihe half of the above 
mentioned 661 ib, o3sh. 4d. 1763 Sterne Let. 12 June, Me- 
morandum i I am not to forget how honest a man I have 
for a banker at Paris. 1820 Gifford Compl, Eng. Lar.oyer 
(cd. 5)664 An Agreement for lettinga First and Second Floor, 
Garret, and Kitchen, unfurnished. Memorandum, That it 
is hereby declared and agreed by and between [etc.]. 


2. *A note to help the memory’ (J.) ; by exten- 
sion, a record of events, or of observations made 
on a particular subject, esp. when intended for 
the writer’s future consideration or use. 

x543-3Hc/ 34<$'35 /fcH. K///, c. 16 § i Dluers summes..as 
in the rolles, & Memorandum of the. .Escheker more plainly 
it niayappere. 1596 Shaks. i Hern IF, ih. iii. tyg If there 
were any thing in thy Pocket but Tauerne Recknlngs, 
Memorandums of Bawdie-houses. 1622 Bacon Heu. VII 
2X2 And ouer against this Memorandum (of the Kings owne 
hand) Otherwise satisfied. 1726 Swift ( 7 ?///iVtfrii. vi, Taking 
Notes of what I spoke, and Memorandums of what Ques- 
tions he intended to ask me. 18x3 Aubrey's Lett. I, AdvL, 
The Lives., were originallydesigned as^ memoranda for the 
use of Anthony a Wood, when composing his Aihenm 0 .x- 
onienses. 1854 J. Martineao Ess, (iZ^) II. 307 The few 
lines and points that are jolted down may serve, peihaps, 
as indicative memoranda to those who know the ground. 
1903 19^/* Cent. June 961 He awoke and made a memoran- 
dum ot the day and the hour and the smell. 

b. Spec. A record of a pecuniary trans.iction. 

[z6vj Lingua lit. i, Memorandum that I owe; that he 

owes.) 1607 Middleton Michaelm. Term v. i, He heartilye 
set my hand to a Memorandum. 1664 Pepys Diary^ 30 Sept., 
I had not fulfilled all my memorandums and paid all my 
petty debts. 17x1 M. Henry Forgiveness of Sin Wks. 1853 
II. 326/1 The memorandum of a debt is blotted out when it 
.is paid. 1^5 Dickens Mut, Fr. i. iv, I suppose a memo- 
randum between us 01 two or three lines, and a payment 
down, will bind the bargain. 

c. Law, The writing or document in whicb the 
terms of a transaction or contract are embodied. 
Ill dlarine Insttrauce, a clause in a policy enume- 
rating the aiticles in respect of which underwriters 
have no liability. 

Memorandum of agreement, the heading of certain forms 
of agreement. Memorandum 0/ association, a document 
required, under the Companies Acts, for the registration of 
a joint stock company, containing the name of the com- 
pany, its object, capital, etc. Memorandum in error, *a 
document alleging error in faci, accompanied by an affidavit 
of such matter of fact’ (Wharton); abolished 1875. 

1591 Greene Art Couuy Catch- *l (/552> 23 A Memoran- 
dum diawen in some legall forme. 1677 Act 29 Chas. // 
c. 3 § 4 Unlesse the Agreement., or some Memorandum or 
Note thereof shall be in Writeing. 1771 Burrow K. B. Rep. 
in. 1551 This Clause, or Memorandum was introduced, He 
said, to deliver the Insurers from small Averages. xSoa 
S. Marshall Insur. I. 139 In the common policies, used in 
London by private underwriters, the memorandum runs 
thus: N.B. Corn, fish, salt, fruit, flour and seed, are^ war- 
ranted free from average, unless general, or the ship be 
stranded [etc.]. 1820 Gifford Coutpi. Eug, Lawyer (ed. s) 
661 Agreement to grant a Lease of a House. Memorandum 
made this day of 1819, between A. B. of of the 
one part, and C. b. of of the other part, as follows. 1836 
R. Thomson Bills 0/ Exch. etc. (ed. 2) 12 Conditions of 
payment.. contained in a separate memorandum^ on the bill 
or note, 1852 Act 15 ^ 16 Viet. c. 76 § 158 Either Party 
alleging Error in Fact may deliver^^ to ( 3 ne of the Masters 
of the Court a Memorandum in Writing, in the Form [etc,]. 
1862 Act 2$ (V 26 Viet. c. 89 § 6 Subscribing their Names 
to a Memorandum of Association. 

d. ‘ In diplomacy, a summary of the state of a 
question, or a justification of a decision adopted ’ 
(Ogilvie 1882). 

■ 1658 Mtreurius Polit. 7-14 Oct. 908^ To whom cause and 
Reason was shewed about the non*satisfactory proffer made 
lately by the Portugal Ambassador, who intends to put in 
another J\Iemorandum. 1853 AIalmesbury Mem, Ex- 
Minister (18S4) I. 402 Sir Robert Peel.., the Duke of 
Wellington, and Lord^ Aberdeen . . drew up and signed a 
memorandum, the spirit and scope of which was to support 
Russia in her legitimate protectorship of the Greek reli- 
gion and the Holy Shrines. 1885 Lowk Bismarck II. 77 
Their deliberations . . resulted in the preparation of the so- 
called Berlin Memorandum. 

+ 3. An injunction to remember something. Obs, 
1586 B. Young Citnzzo's Ch. Conv. iv. 191 A certaine 
memor.'indum, that he gaue mee, lyhich was. That. . I should 
haue an especiall care, not to incurre at anie time the 
daunger of water. x6io Day Festivals iii. (1615) 70 Re* 
member saith the Apostle St Paul among his many htemo- 
randums unto Timothy [etc.]. 1643 Sir T. BKOswu^Relig. 
Med. § 45 , 1 have therefore enlarged that common Memento 
mori, into a more Christian memorandum. Memento qua- 
tuor Navissima. 


+4, A reminder; also, a memento, souvenir, Obs. 

^2592 H. Smith Serm. (1624) j8 Some sentence which 
you haue heard, shall gnaw you at the heart with a memo- 
randum of helL a 1628 W. Bradshaw Medit. Mans Dtori. 
(1621) 34 [Every day] bringing with it some judgement and 
Memorandum or other of Gods anger for sin. 1659 SrcKES 
Explic. Min, Proph. 577 They shall walk about Bke living 
carcases, ugly, noisome spectacles of misery, and memo- 
randums of divine vengeance. 1679 Exec. Bury 4 He was 
found Guilty of Manslaughter, and carries a Memorandum 
in his Hand, to make him and others more wary for the 
future. 2760-72 H. Brooke Fool o/Quat. (1809) 1 ^ 9 * 
precious relics, ye delicious memorandums. *8*8 riKE 
Sources Mississ. I. App. 3 Some other trifling thin^, ^ a 
memorandum of my good will. 1847 Ue j^uc. 

Hun § 8 That pocket-handkerchief which he had left at 
Sr. Sebastian’s fifteen years 
Mle memorandum of papa ever heard of 
t b. A mark or sign serving to 

2760-72 H. Brooke FoolofQual. ^ 

any particular memorandum or mark w y > 

know him to be your child ? ^ 

5 . Comm. An informal epistolary coinmunica- 
tion, without signature or formula; of addr^ or 
subscription, -usually written on paper with a 
printed heading bearing the word 'Memorandum 
and the name and address of the sender. 
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■ c 1369 Chaucer Bk. Ducfusse 045 Hir throte, as I haue 
now memoyre, Seined a rouna tour of yvoyre. c 2386 
— Mtller^s ProU 4 It was a noble stone And worthy 
for to drawen to memorxe. 2390 Gower Con/. I. 37 Who 
so drawth into meraoire What hath befalle of old and 
newe. Ibid. 11. 22 Bot aj was cletie out^ of memoire. 
Ibid. III. 166 Talc into memoire, For al this pompe and 
al this pride Let no justice gon aside, c 1400 Rom. Rose 
5752 Sich as., toward god have no memorte. 2500-20 Dun- 
bar Poems Ixxii. 5 Having his passioun in memorye. ^ 1550 
Crowlev Last Trnmpet 1021 Se thou cal to memori The 
ende wherfore al men are made. 2553 Eden Treat, Neive 
Ind. (Arb) 15 This beaste.,doth wonderfulli beare in me- 
morie benefytes shewed vnto him. 1570-6 Lambarde 
Peramb. AV«/(i826) 156 Whilest each man was guiltie of 
the fault, and had fresh memorie thereof. 2590 Sir J. Smyth 
Disc. Weapons 2 The most of the which that shall fall into 
my memoti^ 1606 Shaks. Ant. <5- C 4 iv. ix, 7 When men 
reuolted shall vpon Record Beare hatefull memory. 2611 
Bible 2 Cor.xv. 2 If yee keepe in memorie what I preached 
vnlo you. <2x626 BAcoxt Nevj All. (1900) 21 Wee haue 
memory not of one Shipp that euer returned. 1638 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 25 Suffer me (whiles in memory) to 
tell you of a fish or 2 which in these seas were obvious. 
2802 WoRDSW. Sonn., When I have borne in memory what 
has tamed Great Nations. 2856GROTEC7rrrceir, xcvin.XIL 
647 A considerable portion of the Greeks of Olbia could re- 
peat the Iliad from memory. Mod. The portrait was painted 
from memory. 

b. An act or instance of remembrance ; a repre- 
sentation in the memory, a recollection. 

iBiy Shelley Rev. Islam wu iii, She told me a strange 
tale.., Like broken memories of many a heart Woven into 
one. 2833 Tennyson Lady Clara iv, You put strange 
memories in my head. 1854 Ivlas. Stowe [pitle') Sunny 
Memories of Foreign Lands. 

c. A person or thing held in remembrance. 

1842 Tennyson Gardeners Daughter fend). The darling 

of my manhood, and, alas J Now the most blessed memory 
of my age. x886 A. Birrell in Contemp. Rev. L, 28 The 
first great fact to remember is, that the Edmund Burke we 
are all agreed in regarding as one of the proudest memories 
of the House of Commons was an Irishman. 

4 . The fact or condition of being remembered ; 

* exemption from oblivion * (J.). ? Obs. exc, as in b. 

C1375 Se. Leg. Saints xl. (Ninian) io36 pis sa schort 
tyme gane ves pat 5et it is in memorfresch. 2375 Barbour 
Bmce 1. 14 To put in wryt a suthfast story, That it lest ay 
furth in memory. 2523 La Berners Froiss. I. i. 2 To 
thentent that the..feaus of armes- .shulde .be. .put in per- 
peiuall memory. 257s>'8o North Plutarch, Theseus 
25 And this is that which is worthy memorie. .touching the 
wars of these Amazones, 2592 Shaks. i Hen, f'/, iv. iii, 

52 That euer-Huing man of Memorie, Henrie the fift. 2644 
Milton Edtte. Wks. (1847) 98/t To say or do aught worthy 
memory. 2656 Stanley lust, Philos, vi. (1701) 243/2 Mortal 
Nature, .obtaineth Eternal Memory by the greatness of 
such works. 

b. In memory ofy \ to the memoty of\ so as to 
keep alive the remembrance of; as a reeprd of. 
Also fin memory y for a memorial. 

<2 2340 HAMroLE Psalter xxvi. 9 In memore of his passion. 

? 2370 Roht. Cicyle 63 Thys storye ys, withowten lye, At t 
Rome wretyn in memorye. C2375 Sc. Leg. Saints xiv. I 
{Lucas} 32 In lofe & memore of pare name. <2 2400-50 A lex* 
anderxisB In mynde & in memory of him tomakeaclte. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xlv. (.Percy Soc.) 220 Makyng 
great bokes to be in memory. 2640 Br. Hall Chr, Moder. 

I. xii. 127 A ycarely fast called Arzibur, in the sad memory 
of the dog of Sergius. 2653 Nissena 154 .A Livery which 
they wore to the memory of the deceased King. 27^ 
Goldsm. Hist. Rome IL 490 He removed, for change of air, 
to Helenopoli.s, a city which he had built to the memory of 
his mother, 2782 J. Morison in Sc. Paraphrases xxxv. vi, 
Through latest ages let it pour In mem’iyof my dying hour, 

5. The recollection something) perpetuated 
amongst men ; what is remembered of a person, 
object, or event ; (good or bad) posthumous repute. 

ffi45o SUCuthhsrt (Surtees) 495^Pe whilk place, for he 
chudes memour, Es^ halden 311 in grete honour, 2490 
Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 102 Memore shalbe therof as longe 
as heuyn & erthe shall la^t. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, iv. iv. 

75 Their memorie Shall as a Paiterne, or a Mea^iure, Hue. 
261X Bible Ptov. x. 7 The memorie of the lust is blessed, 
2625 Bacon Ess., Great Place {Rrh.) V.se the Memory 
of thy Predecessor fairly, and tenderly. 166a j, Davies tr. 
Olearins' V oy. Asttbass. 125 Cyril of Alexandria, whose me- 
mory the Greeks celebrate on the 9. of June. 2712 Swift 
Jml. to Stella'iZ May, 1. .promised to do what 1 could to 
help him to a service, which I did for Harry Tentson’s 
memory. 2782 Gibbon Decl. 4* F. xvii. II. 44 The memory 
of Constantine has been deservedly censured for another in- 
novation which corrupted military discipline. 1838 Arnold 
Hist. Rome (1846) I. vi. 213 His faiher^s memory. .>vas re- 
garded with respect and afleciion. x868 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. C1877) 11 . vii. 45 He has left a dark and sad memory 
behind. 

b. Of blessed, happy, famous (etc.) memory : a 
formula used after the names of sovereigns, princes, 
or other notable persons who have been distin- 
guished for their actions or virtues. 

[2432-50 tr. Higiien (Rolls) V. 149 Seynle Gregory., 
calleihc Constantync a man of goode memory.) 1485 
Rolls of Parlt. VI. 288/2 The most famous Prince of 
blessed memorie King Hcrrie the VP''. 2509 Fisiiur /*«- 
nerat Serm. Ctess Richmond Wks. (1876) 289 A comyny- 
cacyon belwyxl the woman ofblcssed memory called Martha 
and our sauyonr Ihesu. 2605 Camden Rem. 3 Our laic 
Soveraigne, of most dcare sacied and cvcr-glorious memorie 
Quecue Elizabeth. 1660 Lu. BRUoSELt.in Buecleuch MSS. 
(Hist. .MS. Comm.) I. 313 When hU late M.Tje5iy of glorious , 
memoty was intended to go ag.iinst the Scots. 1738 Swift I 
Pol. Convtrsat. Inlrod. 4 HU laic Majesty King William 
the Third, of ever glorious and immortal .MemoO; *7 ^* 
Bf. Forbes 7 ntl. (1S86) 176 The widow of Sutherland of 
Bogsic, of facetious memory. • , 


6 . The length ot time over which the recollec- 
tion of a person or a number of persons extends ; 
chiefly in phr. beyond, + past, f out of, "within the 
memory {of man), i* Through all memory: for all 
time. 

1530 Tindalk Pract. Prelates D vij, And in his lawe he 
[the pope] thrust in fayned gyftcs of old eraperours that 
were out of memorye, sayenge that [etc.]. 1542 Aberdeen 
Reg. (1844) I. 439 Vsit and perseruit all tymes bigane, past 
memor of man. 1555 Eden Decades i. iv. 21 b, The same 
yeare, the sea..ro>e higher than euer it dyd before by the 
memory of man [orig. more ntaiorum\ 1570-6 Lambarde 
Peramb. Kent (2576) 9 Within memorie almost the one 
halfe of the first sorte be dlsparked. 1643 Milton Di* 
vorce II. xi, Why then is Pilat branded through all me- 
mory? 1667 — P. L. vil. 637 How first this World and 
face of things began. And what before thy memorie was 
don From the beginning. <21676 Hale De Jure Plaris 
I. vi. in Hargrave's Law Tracts (1787) I. 35^ That the 
river of the Severn usque /Hum aqux was time out of 
memory paicell of^hat manor. 2712 ADOiMNA‘/rc/, Na 13 
^4 He.. has drawn together greater Audiences than have 
been known in the Afemoryof Man. 2849 Macaulay 
Bng. i, init.) I purpose to write the history of England from 
the accession of king James the Second down to a time 
which is within the memory of men still living. 1870 
Toulmin Smith Eng. Gihis 213 margin, The gild was begun 
at a time beyond the memory of man. 

b. Lavs. Time of (Ago/) memory ; see quots. 

Cf. the corresponding phrase * Time Immemorial, or Time 
whereof the Memory of Man runneth not to the contrary 
Act s ty 2 Will, IV, c. 71 § I. 

264a tr. Perkiitd Prof. Bk. iL § 120. 54 If a Deed bear 
date before time of memory it Is not pleadable. 2766 Black- 
stone Comm. I. 32 Time of memory hath been long ago 
ascertained by the law to commence from the reign of 
Richard the first 

7 . Bed. A commemoration, esp. of the departed. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 

2303 R. Brunne Handt. Syntte 7957 pe J>ryde [part of the 
Host] he ofirep to haue memory For soules pat are jm pur- 
gatory. 2362 Langl. P. pi. A. vii. 88 He is holden..io.. 
munge me in his memorie Among alle cristene. 2463 Bury 
Wills (Camden) z3 And after the seld me&se to sey a me- 
morie of requiem for vs. 25^ In Strype Ann. Ref. I. App. 
iv. 6 If there be some other devout sort of prayers or me- 
mory said. 2592 Spenser M. Hubberd 454 Their memories, 
their singings, and their gifts. 1853 Rock Ch. of Fathers 
IV. xii- 125 After the collect for the day. .came the 'me- 
mories *, or, as we now call them, * commemorations 1885 

R. W. Dixon Hist.Ch. Eng.xvtu. HI. 283 (tr. Bncer),A'nd 
1 am told that there are women of title who boldly demand 
memories to be celebrated when there are no communicants. 
+ 8. To make memory of: to preserve a record or 
meraorial of ; to record, mention. Obs. 

c 1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxv. ifulian} 31 Of wthyre luly- 
anls sere mencione I sal mak 30U here, & als sume memor 
sal I ma of lulyane apostata. c 2420 Lvdc. Assembly of 
Gods 1515 For on the walles was made memory Singlerly of 
euery creature That there had byn. 2590 Spenser F. Q, hi. 
ii. X To whom no share in armes and chevalree They doe 
imparl, ne maken memoree Of their brave gesles. a 2643 
j Ld. Falkland, etc. Infallibility (1646) 85 There is no me- 
I mory made how the sentence was received, 

f 9 . A memorial writing; a historical account ; 
a record of a person or an event ; a history, Obs. 

*43*-5® ^r. /frJfvfrN (Rolls) II. 269 Cambises,.. vnder whom 
the memory [L. of that woman ludith happede. 
c 2470 Harding Chron. cv. iii, The kyng came home wiih 
honour and victorye, As Flores saieth right in his memorye. 
<21540 Barnes Wks. {2573) 183 Wee doe not read in any 
menioryes, that our fathers haue left vs, that [etc.]. 2572 
R. H. tr. Lauaterus* Ghostes (1596) 69 Immediately after 
this Histone, he putteth na other more worihie memorie 
than the foremost. 2604 E. G[rimstoncJ D'Acosta's Hist. 
Indies v, xii. 359 There are certaine memories and dis- 
cour.ses which say, that in ibis Temple the Divell did speake 
visibly, 1673 Ray Joum. Loro C. 6 There is no memory 
that these places were part of the Continent, 2730 A. Gor- 
don Majfei's Amphitlu 57 ITiere i.s no Memory of any 
other [Amphitheatre] to be found on ISIedals. 

+ 10 . An object or act serving as a memorial; a 
memento. Obs. 

e 1470 Harding Chron, cxxi. iii, The Abb.iy of Batayle.. 
He called it so then for a memoire Of his hatayic. 2483 
Caxton Cold. Leg. 231/1 They fond hys rynge and one 
gloue whiche they Brought agayn and that other the Sextayn 
retcyned for a wytnes and memorie. 2547 Injnnc. Edw. VI, 
xxviii. eij b. That they shall takeawaie. .all shrines [etc.],., 
so that there remain no memory of the same, in wallcs, 
glasses, windowes, or els where. ^ *543'9 iMar.) Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Communion, And did institute, and in his holy 
Gospell commaund us, to celebrate a perpetuall memory of 
that his precious death. 2575 in W. H. Turner Select, Rec. 
Oxford (xS8o) 367 To remainc as a perpetuall memory 
and record of such orders. 2605 Suaks. Lear iv. vii. 7 
These weedes are memories of those worscr houres. 1624 
Bedell Lett, xt, 250 It is a memorie and representation of 
the true Sacrifice., made on the Altar of the Crosse. 

1 11 . A memorial tomb, shrine, chapel, or the 
like ; a monument. Obs. 

c 2400 A Pol. Loll. 49 Men biggint; he memor>*e5 of marlres. 
*579 Ful-KE Refni. Rastel 797 Miracles worked at their 
chappclles or memorie, 1642 Meoe Aposf. Latter T. 120 
Thobc who approached theshriuesof Martyrs, and prayed at 
their memories, and sepulchers. 1656 Evelyn 8 July, 

King Collus..ofwhom I find no memory save at the pinnacle 
of one of their wool>staple houses, where is a suiiuc. 1692 
^ooQ Aih.Oxon. I. 542 Jackson.. was buried in the Inner 
Ch.'ippel. .but hath no memory at all over his grave. 

12 . attrib. and Comb., as memory*- haunted, 
"-hauntiugtLdfi . ; memory-picture, 'Stone; momory- 
nian, a professor of mnemonics; +memory- 
1 mountobank, a quack exponent of mnemonics. 

I 2348 Dickens Dombey lix, •Memory-baunled twilight , 


1882 * OuiOA Mareuuna 1. 151 The wondrous, mysteiioui 
memory-haunted land. 2899 E. J. Chapman Drama 'pfo 
Lives 14 Many a*mcmory*haunting face. 2815 AIoore^/;/. 
to^ Ina^ 35 Nothing can surpass the plan Of that Professor-^ 
(trying to recollect) psha! — that *Memory-man.- 1642 
Fuller Holy Sf Prof. St. i\\. x. 274The artificial! rules which 
..are delivered by *Memory-mountebanks. 2887 F.FaAN'cts 
Saddle <5- Mocassin 267 One of those *memory pictures that 
form the pleasantest relics of travel, a 2847 Eliza Cook To 
M cfU. Bursts ii, None that deck thy *memorj*-stone. 

Me’moryless.a. [-less.] Having no memory. 

1857 Lowell in A tlajitic Mmithly Dec. (1892) 755/1, 1 am 
glad you do not forget me, though 1 seem so memorj less and 
ungrateful. 

Memotir, -oyre, obs. forms of Mehort. 
Memphian (me-mfian), a. and sb. [f. A/d-/;;- 
+ -AN.] a. adj. Pertaining to Memphis, a 
city of ancient Egypt; often ‘ used vaguely for 
* E^ptian *. Memphian stone: Pliny’s lapis Mem- 
phites (cf. Mephis). b. sb. An inhabitant or na- 
tive of Memphis ; an Egyptian. 

2592 Sylvester Du Bartas l i. 783 One, . . a fearfull 
slaughter made Of all the First-born that the Memphians 
had. 1605 Ibid. n. iiL in. Law 805 They long For Memphian 
hotch-potch, Leeks, and Garfick strong. 2635 Rutter 
Shepheards Holy dajt v. ii, F5b, A Memphian stone, that 
has the power To bring a deadly sleepe on all the senses. 
2667 Milton 1.307 Busirlsand his Memphian Chivalric. 
2752 Foote Taste ir. Wks. 2799 I. 19 Indisputable antiques, 
and of the Memphian marble. 2822 Byron Juan iii. Ixv, 
Like skulls at Memphian banquets. 2827 PoL\.oK.Course T* 
VII, The Memphian mummy now shook off its rags. 

Meinpllitic (memfl*lik), a. [ad. Gr. 
riKus, f. DflsfKphrjs inliabitant of Memphis: see-iTE 
and -ic.] Pertaining to Memphis, or to the dialect 
of Coptic spoken there. Also f Mempbl tical c. 

1582 J. Bell Haddon's Ansiv. Osor. 492 b, You bullde not 
the consciences of men, but highe steepe JMemphyticall 
Steeples (as 1 may tearme them)..of lofty sj^eeches. ^ x86x 
Chambers’s Encycl. 1 1 . 78/ 1 The duplex Egyptian [version]. . 
the one being in the language of Ixiwer Egypt, and' termed 
the Coptic or Memphitic [etc.]. 2875 Lichtfoot Comm. 

CoL (ed. -2) 2^2 note. The readings of the Memphitic Version. 
Mempris, -yse, obs. forms of Mainpbize. 

II Mem-sahib (me'msajib). [See quot. 18S6 
and Sahib.] A European married lady, 

^ rZsT Hojiseh. Words 29 Dec. 16/1 An Affghan.. inquired 
if the Sahib or Mem-sahib was in want of any of these 
commodities. x886 Yuls & Burnell Hobson- Jobson^ Mem* 
Sahib. This singular example of a hybrid term is the^ usual 
respectful designation of a Eurojiean married lady in the 
Bengal Presidency; the first portion representing ma'am. 
Madam Sahib is used at Bombay. 

t Men, indef. pron. Obs, See also Me indef 
pron. [Weakened form of Man indef. pron . ; cf, 
Du. men.'l =One 21. 

c X175 Lamb. Horn. 33 pis beot )}a twa sunne l>e men fuHeS 
aira swiSest. a 2225 Leg. Katk, (Abbotsf.) 2372 As men (v.k 
me] droh ham to bare dead. ctzsoGen.tjr Ex, 2393 And 
morie, men seld, was 5at hil, c 2385 Chaucer L, O. IV. Prol. 
205, I bad men sholde^me my covche make. 2398 Trbvisa 
Barth, De P. R, 11. vii. (1495) 33 Of the other two lerar- 
chyesmen shall speke innermore in theyr owne place. 2483 
Caxton C, de la Tonriyh, Men ought not to sustcyne his 
lord in his wralhe and yre. 14S4 — Fables of VEsop v. vii, 
Men muste puttc hym self at the vpper syde of hym. 

Men, plural of Man sb. Men, obs. f. Mean. 
t Menable, a. Obs. [a. OF. menable, f. metier 
to lead : see -able.] a. Having the qualit;^ of 
leading ; fit to lead or guide, b. Capable of being, 
or liable to be, led ; amenable. 

2390 Gower Conf I, 297 And Iho began to blowe A wynd 
menable fro the lond. Ibid, 292 I’hogh a man be resonablc, 
Yit after kinde he is menable To love. 

't'Meziacailie. Min. Obs. [a, G. menacan 
(Wemer), f. the place-nume Menaehan.'] s=Men- 
ACHANiTE, Hence (by back-formation) fMenac, 
as a name for a genus including * menacane *. 

2803 G. Mitchel in Trans. R, Irish Acad. X. ii Of the 
genus Menac we arc already acquainted with five species 
or ores. Ibid. 25 Menacane. 

Menaceaiiite : see Menachanite. 

Menace (me*nas), sb. Now literary. Forms : 
a. 4 mauasce, -aase, 4-5 manosfso, 4-6 
manace, 5 menys, 5, 7 manesse, 6 maunaco, 
-as8he,tneanus,nienasse,inanasshe, 5-inenace. 
B. north, and -SV. 4 manaunce, -anss, 47-5 man- 
(n)anco, smanans. [a, OF. manace, menac6{xao^. 
F. menace), a Com. Rom. word, =Pr. meuassa, Sp. 
{a)menaza, Pg. {d)mea^a, It. ttiinaccia :--L. mindcia, 
f. mindc-, minax adj. threatening, f. miiidrl to 
threaten. 

The ^ forms prob, arose from association with words tn 
*ance. Editors have commonly printed w/awai/rr, etc., but 
the -ance is ia several instances authenticated by rimes.] 

A declaration, or indicatiou of hostile intention, 
or of a probable evil or catastrophe ; a threat. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 1834 Forqulls h-t: godd ham raghthis 
grace, Littcl roght bamofhismanancc[t?Mr/'^l/AA‘. raanacej. 
*39® Gower Conf, I. 340 He bad hem Ircte, And stinic 
of the manacesgrcie. e 245o.Vr. C«//u5rr/(Surtces) ^>32 He 
had mare drede of his ire^pas h^n of he Etlis manas. 2434 
Caxton Fables of cEsop il.xvi. (1889)54 Somme maken grcle 
menaces whiche haue nomyghtc. 25*3 Ld. Drrneks Froiss. 

I, cccxxvil. 207 b, Suche wordes and manasslics abasshed 
gxeally y* cardynals. 15^ R. Scot Discov. WiUher. lx. vii. 
(18S6) 142 They stand in more awo of the manacles of a 
witch than of all (he tbrealnings. . pronounced bv Cod. 1664 
H. iSloBC Mysi. cf Iniq. 281 Those powerful and affrighlfuJ 
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words of Excommunication, that Alenace of committing 
men to Hell-fire. 1682 N. O. BotUan's Luirin 111. 134 And 
scorn their proudest braves, their stern Menaces I \ritne 
faces]. 1768 Blackstone Comm, III. 120 A menace alone, 
without a consequent inconvenience, makes not the injury, 
1820 Byron Mar. Fal, iv, i. What means this menace? 1867 
Eroude Short Stud, (1883) IV. i. ix. 106 The fierce me* 
Dace was delivered amidst frowning groups of. .nobles, 
b. In generalized use : The action of threatening. 
a\^>oCursor M. 27439 He dredis manaspr tresum. C1380 
Wycuf IVhs. (1880) 63 A pore man {>ei constreynen to 
synne bi manas.^ c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems {Percy Soc.) 5 
A sturdy champion.. His swerd upreryd, proudly gave ma* 
nace. 4:144710 yarrow^ iPeart/touth{S\xxtces)'z^%\V*mony. 
other wirdis of menys. 1470 Gaw. ff GoL 446 Withoutin me* 
nance {rimes legiance, plesance]. 1308 Dunbar Flytins- w, 
Kentiedic 4 Had tbay maid of mannace ony myniing. 1781 
Gibbon Dect.ff F. xU. (1869) II. 511 The voice of menace and 
complaint was silent. 1797 Mrs. R.adcliffe Italian lii, 
The Marchese persisted in accusation and menace. 1&74 
Green Short Hist, viii. § 2. 477 The English fleet, .was 
cruising by way of menace off the Spanish coast, 
f c. Phr. to malte {intich^ no) menace. 
az^oo Cursor M, 28517 In gang, in chere, in contenance, 
pat 1 to men ha mad manace. 13^5 Barbour Bruce xvn. 
664 Thai..gret manansstil) him mats. 1 as^ooMorte Arih. 
3383 AU hir mode chaungede, And mad myche manace with 
mervayllous wordez. CX470 Got, .5* Gaw. 355 And mak him 
na manance, bot al mesoure. 1634 Milton Comus 654 
Though he and his curst crew Feircesigne of batttdl m:dce, 
and menace high.’ 

d. Attributed to impersonal agents. 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth. 1. met. iv. 7 (Camb. MS.) The Rage 
ne the manesses of pe see commoeuynge'or chasinge vpward 
beete. xSgy Devden ^neid jx. 38 The dark Menace of the 
distant War. 1824 Byron D</C Trans/, i. ii, 195 Wilt thou 
Turn back from shadowy menaces of shadows ? 1841 James 
BrigcutdXi If yonder frowning cloud fulfil one half its me- 
naces. xByx PalgraveZ.^>*. 19 The sudden war and 
menace of the skies. 

e. Said of a state of things, etc., which threatens 
d.inger or catastrophe. 

1837 GaU-enga 373 Itwasan Insult to the republicans, 
..it was a menace to the aristocracy of Turin. 1874 Gbeen 
Short Hist. vii. § 3. 362 The^old social discontent, .remained 
a perpetual menace to public order. 

Menace (mcnas), V. Forms; a. 4 ma- 
nysohe. Sc. maynysae, 4-5 manaa3(s)e, ma- 
aesse, 4-6 manas(3)e, mannasse, 4-7 maaace, 
4-5 manasoe, -aahe, meanaahe, 5 maneoo, 5-6 
manaashoj -yaahe, 6 Sc. miiiea(a)e, -ia(8)e, 
-iaohe, -yae, -yaayohe, manneae, -eaelie, mi- 
aiaae, mynaoa, 6-7 chiefly Sc. menaaae, mi- 
naoe, -aae, myn-, minaaae, 5- manaoe. 0 . 
north.' and Sc. 4 man(u)anae, mananaa, -aunce, 
-aunae, -aunza. [a. F. tneiiacer (tith c.), also 
ntanecier, -echier, AF. manasser (Wadington) 
= Pr. nteitassar, Sp. {a)wcttaso:r, Pg. (a)mca(ar, It. 
miiiacciare :—popa\aT h, *minaciari, f. minacia 
Menace ri.] 

1 . traits. To utter or hold out menaces against ; 
to threaten. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 3681 5yf l»ou any man 
manasse purgh force or power pat pou hasse. ^ a 13^0 Ham* 
70LE Psalter xxvu. xo God manaunsid paim with hell. 
1375 Barbour Bruce xj. 150 Thai Mannausil {rend 
Mannansit] the Scottis men halely With gret vordis. X472**3 
Rolls of Parlt, VI. S4/r 1’be said Thomas ‘Irethenry 
and Elizabeth bis wyfe, . . have thretted and manassed 
the Tenaunles. 1523 Lo. Bek.sers Froiss. I. xxvii. 40 
These infidels sore dyd manysshe Christeiidome. 1545 
Burgh Rec. Stirling (1887) 41 Contrair the will of the 
wachc, manisand and boisland thaim, 1632 Heywood ist 
Pt, Iron Age 111. i. Wks. 3874 III. 304 The boldest Greeke 
That euer nianac'd Troy. X739 Cibber Apol. (1756) I. 262 
When he is compell'd or menac'd into any opinion that he 
does not readily conceive. 1828 Macaulay Ess.x Haltam 
(1851) I. 54 Her subjects were Incited to rebellion J her life 
ivas menaced; 2840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xvii, ‘ Hear 
me % he replied, menacing her with his hand, 
b. Said of impersonal agents. 

*377 Langl. P. pi. B. xm, 6 How ]>at elde manaced me. 
X483 Caxton Calo 4 How the foure elementes menace alle 
men that letc.]. 1594 Shaks. Rich. HI, 1. iv. 173 Your 
eyes do menace me ; why look® you pale ? a 1649 Drumm. 
OF Hawth. Wks. (1711)4 High woods, whose mount- 
ing tops menace the spheres. X790 Burke Fr. Rev. 306 
These evils are greaL. .Sooner or later they may menace 
the nation itself 1840 Macaulay Ess.^ Clive (1851) II. 523 
A new and formidable danger menaced the western frontier, 
•f c. Const, inf. Ohs. 

C xzzS^^'tgo/yestcrday 158 in B, P. (1862) 137 Welbou 
wost..pat dell hap manast |)e to die. xszg Rollso/Parlt. IV. 
345/2 [They] hem maneshud to bee dede if they made any 
resistence. a 1450 Knt.de la Tour (1868) 118 Thei tokc 
bym and menaced hym to stone hym vnto dethe. 

2 . inir. To utter menaces ; to be threatening. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron, IVace (Rolls) 8853 So longe he 
managed & jiret, Atle laste to-gyderc pey met. c 1430 Lydg. 
Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 159 O man is meeke, anothir doth 
manace. 15x3 Douglas Mneis 11. iv. 74 Furtht drawin 
haldisthis-subtell hors of tree, And manysand strydis throw 
the myd cietie. x6ox Shaks. 7»/. C. i. iii. 44 ‘^Vho euer knew 
the Heauens menace so ? a xyoo Drvden FaHes, Pytkag. 
Philos. 36 'Twas Death to go away, And the God mcn.TC*d 
if he dar’d to stay. 1774 Burke Sp. Amer. Tax. Sel. Wks. 
I. 135 Earth below shook t heaven above menaced. 2858 
Froude Hist. Eng. III. xii. 1 It was idle to menace while 
he was unable to strike. 

3 . trans. To hold out as a pnnishmeot, penalty, 
or danger ; to threaten to inflict* 

ft 1340 Hampolk Prol. 3 Now manassand hell til 
wyckyd. c 1375 Sc, Leg. Saints xxiiu iVlT Sleperis) 51 


pame manesand ded in pat place. 1529 More Dyaloge iv. 
Wks. 265/2 God, y‘ manasseth vnto them y paines of hel, 
1621 G, Sandys Ovid*s Met. v. (1626) 89 Such as menace 
warre. 2796 Morse Amer.Geog, I. 2x9 Their eyes.. and 
their brandishing forked tongues,. .menaces [sic] a horrid 
death. 1822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 134 The 
chief symptoms, menacing abortion, are transitory pains in 
the back.. or {etc.}. 2854 MiLftfAN Lai. Chr. vii, iii. (1864) 
IV. 137 No threatened excommunication is now menaced, 
b. with inf. or clause as object. 

c *375 'Sc. Leg. Saints xlL [Agnes] 123 He. .manesit hire 
to bet & bynd.^ cz4xa Hoccleve Reg. Princes 5292 Thi 
self man^seth H self for to dye. xs^sCoofer Thesaurus 
Deituntio^ To manase that he will bryng him before a iudge, 
1620 Quarles yonak C, 1 b. Great Ashur minaces with whip 
in hand, To enterialne thee (welcome) to his land. 2632 
Lithgow Trav. i. 22 The Riuer Tyber.. often Manasseth to 
drowne the whole Mansions. 2883 J. Martine Reminise. 
Old Haddington 73 The solitary dissentient was menacing 
to leave the meeting>house. 

f 4 . To use threateningly. Obs, rare^"^, 

1649 Mjlton Eikon. 23 Swords and Pistols cockt and 
menaced in the hands of about three hundred . . Ruffians. 

Hence Mo'uaceable a., capable of being put 
down by threats; 2 (Ze*naceful n., threatening; 
Sle'nacement, menacing, threateniug; lAe’uacer, 
one who menaces or threatens. 

2623 WoTTON in Reliq. I1672) 416 Which feminlnemenace- 
ment did no doubt incite him to do it. 1642 W. Bird Mag. 
Hon, 46 The Menacer..standeth in the face of his enemy, 
2746 Turnbull ynstin xxvjii. Iii. 222 Anii^onus.. being 
besieged in his palace by a menaceful mob 01 the Macedo- 
nians. 1802-ia Bcmtham Ration, fudic. EvicL (1827I HI. 
70 A threat, an act of meiiacement. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt, xvn, vii, (1872) VI. 203 The malpractice seems to have 
proved menaceable in that mar.njr. 1892 Gd. IVords A\sg. 
556/1 Did it acquire its menaceiul character because it bw 
been placed on the h^d of Medusa? 

menaced (.mc-nast), fp/. a. [f. Menace v. + 
-edL] a. Assailed by menaces or threats, b. 
Held out or indicated as an intended or probable 
evil or catastrophe. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 324/1 Manassyd, or thret, miuaius. 
2|67 (joldinc Ovids Met. viii. (1593) 205 The manast oke 
did quake and Mgh. 1644 Vicars God in Mount 204 Our 
menaced .‘Vrke was borne up above the .. waves. 1738 
Glover Leonidas i. xo How best their menac'd liberties to 
guard. 2803 Times 3 Oct., The accounts from France re- 
lative to the menaced Invasion. 2860 Mill Repn Govt. 
(18.65) 60/2 Injured or menaced Interests. 

l^enacliaiiite (mcnse’kansit). Min. Also S 
meuack-, man-, 8-9 menaccanite. [f. Mcnac/tany 
in Cornwall + -ITE.] A variety of Ilmenite. Hence 
Alenacltaui'tic a.y containing menacbanite. 

27^ E. S. Let. in Polwhele Trad. ^ Recoil, (1826) II. 
427 The Manaccanite, a mineral or semi-metal resembling 
gunpowder. *796 Kirwan Blem. Min. (ed. s) II. 326 Me- 
nachanite, 327 The Menacbanitic Calx. 2845 New- 

bold in yrnl. Asiat. Soc. Bengal XIV. 291 Gold-dust is 
found associated with-. menaccanite. 

Slenaciug (me-nasig), vbl. sb. Now rare. 
[f. Menace + -iNok] The action of the verb 
Menace ; threatening ; menace. 

1353 Minot Poems I. 49 Ma manasinges ^it haue ibai 
maked, 2451 In xoth Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 330 
For the meanashing done in the Maire (hlis presennce, that 
he wolde kyll and take certain men. 2533 Bellenden Livy 
II. xvii. (8.T.S.) I. 197 Howbeit bow full of roynassing 
[v.r, minissingj. 1549 Compl, Scot. xl. 24 The tluetnyng 
ande menassing of Godecontrar obstinat, vicius pepil. 2656 
Arlif. Handsom. 66 These, .fall to cavillings and mcnacings. 
j866 Carlyle Inaug. Addr. xgg Tel) them, .to disregard., 
the temporary noises, menacings, and deliriums. 

DIenacing (me nasiij ), pfl. a. £-ing -.] That 
menaces or threatens ; threatening. 

2549 CovERDALE, etc. Erasm. Par, Heb, 19 To heare these 
manassyng wordes of the prophccie. 2570-6 Lambarde 
Pcratiih, Kent (1826) 149 He mooveth the King by mi- 
nacing letters to admit Stephan. 2774 Burke Sp. Amer, 
Tax, Sel. Wks. I, 134 There were In both Houses new and 
menacing appearances, 2867 Lady riEBBEKTCrW/tfi.vai, , 
2X2 The population, .gather^ in menacing attitude. 

Sleuacingly (memasiqU), adv. [f. prec. + | 
In a menacing manner; threateningly. , 

2582 Savile Tacitus’ Hist, (1612) 78 Setting vpon Ver- I 
ginius menacingly they besought him [etc.]. 2738 H. Brooke 
Tasso It. 45 With awful Grace superior Godfrey smiled. 
And thus rejoin’d more menacingly mild. xB74GREENA‘4(irjf 
Hist. iv. § 3. 179 The English fortress of Edinburgh looked 
menacingly across the Forth. 

M0naciously,-acy : seeMiNAciousLY. Minacy. 

Menad, Menadic, var. M.fiNAD, Mainadic. 

2832 Carlyle J'rtrA Res. iii. x, The rite5..supposed tpbc 
of the !Menadic sort. 2863 Geo. £uot Romolai. xviii, I. 
309 Dances of satyrs and menads. 

t SHeuadry, Obs. (See quots.) 

2570 Dee Matn. Pref. Dj, Men;ulrie, is an Arte Mathe- 
maticail, which demonstrateth, how, aboue Natures ^vertue 
and power simple ; Verluc and force may be multiplied : 
and so, to direct, to lift, to pull to, and to put or cast fro, 
any multiplied or simple, determined Vertue. Waight or 
Force: naturally not so directible or mouable. 2620-55 
I. Jones Stonc-ffengixTs^ 23 Menadry, or Art of ordering 
Engines for raising Weights. 1665 J. Webb S/one-Heng 
(1725) 2x8 It is a Maxim as well In Menadry as War, ..a 
true and equal Draught, .ralseth up mighty WeighLs. 

DUenage, menage iraen^-^). Now only as 
Fr. Also 4 mayngnage, manage, 5 maynage, 
manyage, meynage, menaigo. [a. OF. ma- 
naigCy menaige (raod.F. minage ) popular L. 
*mansiondlicum, f. L. mansian-etn dwelliog (see 
Mansion), whence F.;wawp«hoDse. Cf. Mesnage.] 


+ 1 . The members of a household; a man's house- 
hold or ‘ meinie Obs. 

2*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3799 Al l)e bachelerie bat ajt was in 
J>e lond he nom in Is compaynie & of is mayngnage [v. rr. 
maynage, manyage]. 23.. JC. Alis. 2087 Darye. .With his 
children, and with his tvyve, And with his suster, and his 
menage. 2490 Caxton Entydos vL 20 Jubyter,,wyth bis 
wyf and lueynage, wente anone wyth theym, 

2 . The management of a household, housekeep- 
ing; hence, a domestic establishment (often cotter, 
or semUconcr.), 

2698 W. King tr. Sorbicre’s yourn. Loud. 3 In Paris, there 
are from Four to Five, and to Ten menages or distinct 
Families in many Houses. 1790 Sir S. Romilly in Life 
(1842) I. 297, 1 long to..see you in your mdnage, which I 
cannot express in English, because we have no word for it, 
1808 Han. MonE Ccclebs (2809) I. iii. 32 Nothing tended to 
make ladies so.. inefficient in the menage as the study of 
the dead languages. ^ 2842 De Quincey Mod. Greece Wks. 
1863 XIII.. 460 No single Greek nuisance can be placed on 
the same scale with the dogs attached to every menage^ 
whether household or pastoral. 2848 Thackeray Fan. Fair 
Ixiv, She tried keeping house with a female friend ; then 
the double minage began to quarrel and get into debt. 
2887 "Dowoj.h Shelley \l, iv. 115 An annual sufficiency to 
support a little menage would be desirable. 


^ b. iransf. Applied to the staff or company of 
a theatre. ? nonce-use, 

2746 H.WALpoLEZr/A/ti^Ar/i/x 12 Aug., Lord Middlesex 
took the opportunity of a rivalship between bis own mis. 
tr^ss, the Nardi, and_ the Violette,..to involve the whole 
menage of the Opera in the quarrel, and has paid nobody. 
3 . iSV. and norlherti. a. ‘ A friendly society, of 
which every member pays in a fixed sum weekly, 
to be continued for a given term ’ (Jamieson 1825). 
b. (Seeqoot. 1829.) Hence Comb, menage-man, 
an itinerant vendor of goods which are to be paid 
for by instalments. (See also Mng. Dial. Diet.) 

2829 Brockett Gloss, N. C. Words (ed. 2), Manadge, 
a box or club instituted by inferior shop-keepers— generally 
linen-drapers— for supplying goods to poor or improvident 
people, who agree to pay for them by instalments. 2866 
AIitchell Hist. Matilrose ix. 85 They would have got 
their clothing by joining a menage to which they paid i/- 
in the week. 2893 Nexvcastle Even. Chron. 21 Dec; 2/4 
He gave his wife to understand that .she had to contract no 
debts wiih the menage-man. *904 A. Griffiths 50 Fears 
Public Service xix. 283 note, The number of debtors was 
always large at York on account of the widespread prac- 
tices oi the ‘ menage men ’ as they were called. 

Menage, etc, : see Manage, etc. 

Menagerie (menie*d5eri). Also S-9 •ery, (8 
managerie, menegerie). fa. F, mdnagerie do- 
mestic administration, management of cattle, build- 
ing of a cattle-farm, now chiefly in sense 1 below ; 

f. minage \ see Manage and - ery, CLManagery.] 
1 . A collection of wild animals in cages or en- 
closures, esp. one kept for exhibition, as in zoo* 
logical gardens or a travelling show. Also, the 
place or building in which they are kept. 

«xa J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 2^ Menagery is 
a Place where they keep Animals of several Kinds for Curi- 
osity. 2762-72 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) 
IV. 8 Laguerre’s father. .became master of the menagerie 
at Versailles. 1829 Landor Iinag, Cony.y Albani 4 Piet.- 
Dealers Wks, 1853 II, 12/2 As to the Hon, he has been in 
the menagery from his birth. 2886 J. C. Wood in Lets. 
Hour 44^ From early childhood I have been in the habit 
of frequenting menageries, 
b. trasisf. and allusively. 

2784 CowpER Tiroc. 293 What causes move us, knowing 
as we must That these Menageries all fail their trust, To 
send our sons to scout and scamper there? 2830 Carlyle 
Lattayd. Pamph. vii. (1872) 241 Our menagerie of live 
Peers in Parliament. 2854 Macaulay Biog.^ yohnson (i860) 
12Z An old quack doctor named L.evett. .completed Ibis 
strange menagerie. 

T 2 . An aviary. Obs. 

1749 Lady Luxborouch Lett, to Shenstone Aug., I have 
reared but one single Guinea-chick this year. — If I had such 
a command of corn and of water as you have, I should be 
apt to fall into the expense of a Minagerie, 2757 Mrs, De- 
lany in Life Cf Corr. 461 The menagerie U not .stored with 
great variety, but great quantities of Indian pheasants. 2830 
* B. Moubray * Dom, Poultry [y.d. 6) The Noblemen and 
Gentlemen who have private menageries for pheasants. 
Hence SCena'gerist, a keeper of a menagerie, 

2850 in Cansick Epitaphs Middle5€x[\8T2] II. 130 To the 
Memory of George Wombwell (Menagerisl),. .died.. 1850, 

Menagerie, -ery, variant forms of Managebv. 
Me*nag0gue. rare^^. £=F. Siiinagopte 
(Littre), f, Gr. month + d7a;76s leading, bring- 
ing in.] — Emmenagogoe. 

*755 tn Johnson ; and in mod. Diets, 
menagry, Menal: see Menagery, Menlvl. 
Men^d (memald), fl. Forms: 7 ineiiel(e)d, 
menelled, menild, 9 jnennal, menald, [? f. 
Meaner + -ed 2.] Of animals : Spotted, speckled. 

Of a deer : Of a dappled chestnut colour. Also 
as a deer of that colour. 

26x1 CoTCR., Grroeil, peckled, speckled ; mencld.mayled, 
(blacke, and white;. Ibid., Penlrsx madlee, a Memld, or 
spotted Partridge. 1693 Ray Syn. Su^.. 

albis maculis pariter variegata. . ut a D. Robjnson haW 
MenaPd Deer vocant. 290* FtHd Aug. 285/3,10 1863 the 
following colours and shad« were to be seen m Garwdon 

Park viz. • black, fallow, dappled fallow, ..mennaj 

fCol ’b ’s dappled chestnut), strawberry mcnnal (dappl^ 
roan) [etc.]. W, Ail the light colours. .««c not so hardy 
as the blacks, dark duns, faUows and mcnnals. 
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MEND, 


■f IVIeiialty. Obs. rare""" *. [f. incite^ Meax a.- 
+.-AL + -TV. . Cf..!MESXALTY.] The middle closs. 

■ a 1548 Hall Chroit. Htn. lU' 10 b, The cuill parliament 

for the nobiiitee, the worse for the menaltie, but worste of 
all for the commonaltee. • . • 

lienalty : see Mexialtv, Mesxalty. 

■ Slenar, Menaret, Menaa(a, Menatair, Me- 
navelings, Menawe : see Maxuke, Minaret, 
Menace, ^Minotaur, Manavilins, Minnow. 

Mence, Menchen, -on (etc.), Menoion, 
-ionn (etc.): see Mense, Mince, Minchen, 
Mansion, Mention. 

Mend (mend), sb. Also 4-6 mende ; 6-9 Sc. 
pi. as sing, mense, (6 mens). [Partly aphetic for 
amend (see Amends) ; partly f. Mend vi] 

1 1. Recompense, reparation ; also, something 
given as compensation. Obs. 

a. pi. in form ; usually construed as sing. 

a X300 Cursor M. 23152 Vnnethes sal man find an in lede 
hat wel will scriue ham o his sake, lie for na consail mendes 
mak. X399 Lakgl. Rich. RedcUs 292 Men my5tlen as welle 
have buntyd an hare with a tabre, as aske ony mendis fibr 
that thei mysdede. c 1450 Holland Hoiulat 72 Bot quha 
sail mak me ane mendis of htr worth a myte? <1x578 
Llsdesay (Piti-cottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) II. ig He., 
promissit that he suld hdue ane sufiiecent mense of the 
quene. Ibid. 147. 1590 Spenser R. Q. 11. t. 20 All wrongs 
haue mendes, 1592 Kyd Sol. .v Rcrs. 11. i. 46 Why then the 
mends is made, and we still friends. 1670 Lassels 
Italy 268 This country made us a full mends for all the ill 
way we had had before, a xj^^Shetland Actsm Proc. Soc. 
Ant. Scot. (i892)XXVI. 200 That no mends be made for corn 
eaten within coinyards. 1779 D. Graham Writ. (1883I II. 
21 That’s better mense for a fault, than a* your mortifying o’ 
your members. x8i6 Scott Bl. Dwarf x, Westbumflat 
hasna the means. .to make up our loss; there's nae mends 
to be got out o’ him, but what ye take out o' iiis banes. 

b. sing. Foi\ to (a person's) mend : for his re- 
paration or restoration (from sin). To mend : as 
a recompense. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 6723 (Cott.) If he sla animans thain, 
Thrittl schiling o siluer again Sal man giue he lord to mend 
[a 130C1-1400 Cott. to mendes]. c 13x5 Shoreham Poems ii. 
128 And ase he holed hane deh, Leuedy, for oure mende. 
Ibid. vii. 831 To mannes mende. CX330 R Brunne Ckrou. 
(2810) 302 To mak mende & mak alle stable. 1646 Deposit, 
York Castle iSurtees) 9 wo/r, And pray to God for mend, 

1 2. //. Means of obtaining restoration or repara- 
tion; remedy. Obs. 

cx4^o Holland Howlat 29 Mendi.s and medicyne for 
mennis all neidis. 1530 Palsgr* ^6/1 If I pricke you with 
lUy da^ar you have your mendes in your hande. x6o6 Shaks. 
Tr, ^Cr, 1. 1 . 68. x65sGurnall Car. in Arm. 1. 53 If any 
mischief befalls him, the mends is in his own hands. 

+ 3. pi. Improvement in health. Obs. 

1604 Witch Trial In Abbotsford Club flisc. I. 137 The 
said Margaret Corstoun haueing contractit seikne.'^jdwyned 
be the space of foure monetliis, and could get no mendis. 
f4. To the mends*. * to boot*. Sc. Obs, 

1636 Rutherford Z.j’//. (1862) I. Ixxi. 185 , 1 will verily give 
my Lord Jesus a free discharge of all that l..laid to His 
charge, and beg Him pardon, to the mends. 

5. Phr. On the mend : (of a person, his health, 
etc.) recovering from sickness; (of affairs, trade, 
4tc.), improving in condition. 

x8oa Coleridge in Mrs. Sandford T, Poole ^ Friends (1802) 

1 1 . 77 [My] health has been on the mend ever since Poole left 
town. 1897 Daily AVtof 27 July 11/4 Home trade in finished 
linens is perhaps on the mend. 

6 . An act of mending, a repair; a repaired hole, 
etc.,* in a fabtic. 

x8^ Hottsewife III. 436/z If the mend is dampened and 
pressed with a hot iron it is almost unnoiiceable. xpoo 
Daily Hews 28 Nov. 10/2 Mrs. A. is reluctant to lei her 
clothes be seen by Mrs. B., for fear that lady should notice 
the rents and mends. X903 Blackw. Ma^. Dec. 803/2 A mend 
in the sole [of a slocking]. 

t7. Comb.', mends-making, reparation, atone- 
ment. Obs. 

c J^OQCursor HI, 28617 [Cott. Galba) Schrift aw to be ihrin* 
faldc, with rewth in hert, and schewing to preste, and mendes 
making. xS3oTindale Answ.More iv. i». Wks. (1573) 320/t 
And as for mendes making with worldly things, that do to 
thy brother whom thou hast offended. 

Mend (mend), v. [aphetic f. Amend v. 

The aphetic form, however, occurs in our quots. earlier than 
ihc original for^ Cf. AF. mender in one MS. (Sl John’s, 
Camb.) of Wadington’s Manuel des Pechiez 1 . 10.I 

I. To remove or atone for defects. 

1. a. irans. To free (a person, his character or 
habits) from sin or fault ; to improve morally ; to 
reform; occas. to cure of (a fault). Now arch, or 
dial. exc. in phr. to mend one's manners^ ways. 

exxoo TriiuCoU. Horn. 217 On lieheldela^ehcturedrihten 
l>at me ne sholde none man biiechen, bute he were teid to 
menden chirchc. a 1300 Cursor J/. 22456 par es namlanl 
..pat hc’ne his liif agh to mend. Ibid, 26507 Quen I>ou art 
mendid o pi sin. CX430 ABC of Aristotle in Babees Bk.^ 
It schal neucrc gicuc a good man pou3 pc gilii be meendid. 
x56a J. Heywood Rpisr. L R, If cucry man mende one, 
all shall be mended. X679 Penn Addr. Prot. 1. ix. Wks. 
1825 III. 39 A descrcet and cool hand may direct the 
blow right. .when men of fury raihcr case their passion, 
than mend ihcir youth. X7XX Addison Stect. No. 112^7 
If he does not mend his Manners. X7W Goldsm. Vic. W. 
xxvii, Though the in>iruciion 1 communicate may not mend 
them Iprlsonersl. yet it will assuredly mend m>‘>e!f. x868 
Krleman Xorm. Couq.{\Z-j‘j)\\. viii. an Thatturbuicntprc- 
laic had mended kU ways. 1892 Barlsc-Gould 6/r/M 
xxxix^ Have you seen how a little dog is mended of lamb 
worrying ? 


*pb. reji. To reform oneself. Obs. 
a X300 Cursor M. 25548 pou send vs, lauerd ! wijt and 
will to mend us of vr dedls ill. 14.. Tundate's Vis. 2326 
(Wagner) He warned alle., To mende hem here, before 
her dede. 1596 Hariscton Metatn. Ajax (1824) ^34 bet 
both the writer and the readers endeavour to mend our- 
selves. z6ox Shaks Tsuel. N, i. v. 50 Bid the dishonest man 
mend himself. 

* c. intr. for rcjl. Now rare exc. in the proverb 
It is never too late to mend. 

a 2300 Cursor M, 23264 For pai mai haf na might to mend. 

? 1404-3 26 Pot. Poems V. 22 [He] pat nyl not mende, but ay 
don ylle. 2550 CKOWLEYZ<rjr Trumj. 1436 Their conscience 
. .saieth thei were Told of their fault, & woulde not mende. 
1605 Shaks. Lear it. iv. 232 Let shame come when it will, 
1 do not call it... Mend when thou can’st, be better at thy 
leisure. CX645 Howell Lett. (2655) IV. xx.wiii. 92 It is 
never overrate to mend. 1785-6 Burns Addr. to Veil xxi, 

0 wad ye tak a thought an* men* ! 1842 S. Lover Hatuiy 
Andy x\\, ‘She’s very young, Sir ’. ‘She’ll mend of that, 
ma’am. We were young once ourselves 1873 Black 
Thule ix, 1 am afraid that you are a very foolish boy. .but 

1 hope to see you mend when you marry. 

2. To remove the defects of (a thing) ; to correct 
(what is faulty) ; to improve by correction or altera- 
tion. Now only occas. as a transf. use of sense 5 . 

t To mend {one's) mood '. to become more cheerful. 
a X300 Cursor M. 10434 Leuedi, spo said, for drightin derc, 
pou mend pi mode and turn pi chere. c 1330 ^ Brunnc 
Chron, (i8zo) 69, I salle pe make .. niy chefe Justise, pe 
lawes to mend & right. <;i420 Pallaii. on Husb. xii. 530 
For brousty oil, whit wex is to resolue In fynest oil [etc.]. 
So wol hit mende odour and toast also. X46X Cal. Anc. 
Rec. Dublin (1889) I. 309 The sayd lawe was mendyt by 
autorile of a semble. 1577 B. Googe Hercsbaclis Husb. 

T. (1586) 19 Heathy, Brushy, & Grauelly ground: may 
these be made fruitefull, and mended [L, r<i>*r/^/ ff fxcun^ 
dart] by arte. 1632-2 High Commission Cases (Camden) 

I 237, 1 wish that you.. that are soe ready to fynd fauUes 
I were sett to mend the booke of common prayer. 2697 
; Bryden Virg. Georg, it. 324 Salt Earth and bitter are not fit 
\ to sow. Nor will be tam’d and mended by the Plough. 1707 
I Mortimer 74 So where Marie is not laid too thick, .it 
I will often mend Clays. 1724 A. Collins Gr. Chr, Relig. 20 
i Divines; who seem to pay Utile deference to the Books of 
, the New Testament, whose text they are perpetually mend- 
[ ing in their sermons, commentaries, and writings, to serve 
purposes. 2820 Coubett Grata. Eug. Lang. xiv, (1847) Sg 
Never think of mendinf'what you write. Let it go. No 
patching; no after pointing. 1872 Skeat Chaucer's AstrO' 
labe (C.E.T.S.) S7, I have mended the text as well as 
I could by words, &c., inserted between square brackets, 
xgox T. R. Glover Life * 5 * Lett. 4th C. 90 The last three 
books [of Q. Smyrnaeus] are beyond revision. To be 
mended they must be re-written. 

b. intr. To become less faulty. Of conditions : 
To become less unfavourable, improve- 
<zz3oo-xAoo Cursorjif.244^ (GOtt.) All mi Hearn bigan to 
light, Ami mi mode to mend. 2546 J. Hbvwood Prov. 
(1867) 75 As sowre ale mendtli in summer, c 2645 Howell 
Lett. (2655) II- ’(Hx. 58 , 1 hope the times will mend. 2708 
Prior Turtle cp Sparrow 426 Matters at worst are sure to 
mend. 1736 Berkeley Querist 11. § 5 Wks. 2872 III. 519 
Whether., our State will mend, so long as properly is in- 
.secure among us? 1826 Penn in Pa. Hist, Soc. Mem, I, 
4x3 Our condition here. .mends upon us. 2876 Trevelyan 
Life 4 - Lett. Macaulay 11 . 2 Things did not mend as time 
went on. 

3. trails. To rectify, remedy, remove (an evil) ; 
to correct, put right (a fault, anything amiss). 

a 23M Cursor M, 644 Here [j^, the garden of Eden] lastes 
lijf wit.oten cud, Her es natbing for to mend. Ibid. 5417 
Bath he [loseph] did his lauerd byyate, And mended iicde 
in pair state. CZ374 Chaucer yr<^'/nrv. 1425 She woidecome, 
and mende al that wasmis. ci4oo26/*<»4y'V^wyiv. x37Thou3 
holy chircheshuldefawtes mend. Summepu them offormede. 
2500-20 Dunbar /’<7^w,rxxviii. ]4Sowtaris.wiih schone weill 
maid and meit, 5 omend the faltisofili maid feit. ’25^ Shaks. 
Cmu. Err, in. iu 207 She sweats... Thai’s a fault that water 
will mend. 2677 MoxoNil/crA. Exerc. 20 You must examine 
where the fault b. and taking the Pin out, mend the fault 
in the Joy nt. 2710 Steele Jaf/rr No. 168 f 4 There is no ' 
Way of mending such false Modesty. 18x6 Scott Bl. 
Dwarf X, But how ye arc to put yoursells up, I canna see ! 
And what's vvaur, I canna mend it. 18x9 Shelley Cev/rz lu. 
i. 302 Poverty, the which I sought to mend By holding a 
poor olBce in the stale. 

fb. To correct (a mistake, something erro- 
neous). Obs. 

2563-7 Buchanan Reform. Sl. Andros Wks. (1892) 9 Na 
man sal mend otherts faltU [re. mistakes in a lesson] vntil 
they cum^ to the regent. 2722 Swift yrnl. ioSlella 27 Dec., 

X have mistaken the day of the month, and been forced to 
mend it thrice. 

e. intr. Of a fault : To undergo rectification. 

2722 Pope Spect, No. 408 P 7 The Fire of Youth will of 
course abate, and is a Fault, ..that mends every Day, 

4. irans. To make amends or reparation for, 
atone for (a misdeed, an injury); also ahsol. to 
make reparation. Occas, const, dot, of person. Obs, 
exc. in the proverb. Least said soonest mended, 

a 2300 Cursor M. 20251 If 1 baf anithmg mis-wrogbt, . . I 
wil it mend. Ibid. 26223 And be pat bath [church & man] 
pair bleith has blend, A-gains mith be-hous him mend. 
CZ330 R. Brunse Chrott.{xZ\6] 303 To while pape Boniface 
dueflid opon pis, To gyue dome horgh grace, to mende 
hope per mys.^ 2426 Auoelav Poems 22 *Hai wyl 
mend that that do m>*s, to have rem>'ssyon. 2546 J. 
Huvwood Priro. (1867) 29 Yc male syr (quoih he) mend 
three naies with one yee, 1607 Shaks. Cor, 111. iL 26 Come, 
come, you haue bin too rough, ..you must retume, and mend 
it. 26^ Ray 285 Little said* soon mendit. [Cf.x6sg 
Howell /V^TT'. 9/1 Lsttlesatd soon amended.] x'jyiiaSwijt'e 
Lett. (*766) 11 . 18? Onesoonleamsto stop when it is wi>hcd, j 
01* to mend what IS said amiss. \Z4\ X.'iTSOH Ht. ^ Morn. 
iv. viii, At present, * least smd soonest mended *. . ) 


5 . To restore to a complete or sound conditioir 
(something broken, decayed, worn, etc.) ; to repair. 
Also to mend up (? obs.). Also, to repair or make 
good (the defective part). 

Now the prevailing sense: the others, so far as they sur 
Vive, being more or less coloured by this. The vb.is now 
ordinarily used only with such objects as are commonly 
said to he ‘ worn ’, ‘ broken or ‘ torn ’ (e. g. articles of clolh- 
mg or furniture, tools, fences) ; e. g. we do not speak of 
‘.mending* a house. - To mend a roadt however, -is stilt 
current. 

* 3 ^* Lakgl. P. PI. A. in. 53 per nis noupur Wyndou ne' 
Auter, yat I ne schulde maken opur mende. ciyjsSc. Leg- 
Saints xiii. {Marcus) 8x pe bochoure wes mendand pe scho! 
2487 in T. Gardner Hist. Duuwich (1754) 153 Pajil the 
G!as-wry3ie for mendyng Seynt Krystcfeiys Wyndoun. 
253s Coverdale Mark i. 19 As they were in the shyppe 
mendynge their nettes. 16x7 Morvsok Jtin. r. 186 As if 
I had been so good a husband, as to mend my own clothes, 
2639 in Coll. Conn. Hist. Soc. (1897) VI. 5 All the fences., 
shall be mended vp. 2756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) 1 . 229 
The rough and stonyroads have been mended. 1878 Jevons 
Prim, Pol. Econ. 29 Hedges and ditches are mended when 
there js nothing else to do. 2888 HI, 436/2 After 
mending the holes, the thin places, .should be run thickly 
backwards and forwards. 

transf. and^^, (cf. 2). 2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvVn. 22 
And 3e taihouris, with wellmaid dais Can mend thewerst 
maid man that gais. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. /K, in. iL 176. 

b. To repair ihe garmenls of (a person), collo^. 

2876 W. S. Gilbert Sorcerer 11. (18B6) 24 She will tend 

him. nurse him, mend him, Air his linen [etc.]. i&Si'Ci/. 
Words 844/2 She * washed and mended ’ him to the envy of 
the neighbours. 

c. TO adjust, set right. Obs. exc. Naut. 

ci^x^Cocke LorelVs B. 22 Some y’longe bote dyde launce, 

some mende y* corse. 2602^ Shaks. All's Weil m. ii. 7 
Why he will looke vppon his boole, and sing : mend the 
Rune and sing. x6o6 — Ant.^Cl.v. ii. 322, 1682 Dryde-s 
& h^zDuke ^Guise 11. ii. (1683) x6 Yes, 1 wou’d make every 
Glance a Murder. I^Iend me this Curie. 283a Marrvat 
N. Forster xxvi, He therefore turned the hands up, ‘ mend 
sails*, and took his station amidship on the booms, to see 
that this the most delinquent sail, was properly furled. 2867 
Smyth Sailors Word-bk.^ To mend sails, to loose and skin 
them afresh on the yards. 

d. t do mend the lights : to trim the lamps, or 
snuff the candles {obs.'). To mend a fire : to add 
fuel to it (cf. the earlier Bekt vi). 7o mend a 
pm : to cut a worn quill pen so as to make it fit 
lor its purpose. 

•1:2480 Henrvson Test. Cress, 36, I mend the fyre and 
beikit me about. 1625 B. Jonson Staple of Hews Induct., 
Book-holder.ldeu^ your lignts, Gentlemen, blaster Prologue, 
beginne. The Tiremen enter to mend the lights, 2720 

VzsKi'^Rules Deportm.vCx. ^Vks. (1877)22 Donotspit in the 
P'ire, nor offer to mend it, 2834 Hr. AIartineau Farters I. 
15 Jane shook her head as she carefully mended the fire. 
2W3 A. Blo.mfield Mem, Bp, Blomfield I. viiL 223 We all 
sit and mend our pens and talk about the weather, 

8. irans. To restore to health, cure, heal, arch, 
13. , St. Nicholas^ 349 in Horsim. Altenfl. Leg. (1881) 15 
pai praid all to saint Nicholas^ pat [dede] man pore forto 
rays & mend. 23, . St. Lucy 8 ibid. 17 Scho. .fand no nied- 
cyn hir might mend, 1523 Fitzhcrb. Hush. § 46 There be 
dyuers waters, & other medicyns, that Nvolde mende hym. 
2697 Dbvden Virg. Geor^, iii. 113 Yearly thy Herds in 
Vigour will impair, Recruit and mend ’em with thy Yearly 
Care. 2736 in Swift's Lett, (1766) II. 235, I daily see such 
numbers of people mended by them [these waters], that 
[etc.]. 2883 R. W, Dixon< 1 /<i/wi. v. 14 And slowly some we 

mended of iheir ill, And pitied all. 

transf.wnd fig. 2832 Lamb .£“//<* Ser. 11. Ellistoniana, Sir 
A — C — ..who mends a lame narrative almost as well as he 
sets a fracture, 2870 Morris Earthly Par.,Son of Croesus 
(xTO3) 153/2 And August came the fainting year to mend 
With fruit and grain. 

b. intr. To regain health; to recover from 
sickness. + Const, of. 

' 2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxii. 59 May nane remeid my 

1 melady Sa weill as 3e. .And gif 1 mend nocht hcslcly. 25*3 
FiTZHERB./fiMr^, §46 There be .some shepe that wyll be bljTid 

a season, and yet mende agayn. 1663 Chas. II in Julia 
QsiXK**is\^\.Hcnrietlaof Orleans (2894] 149 She raeni^vcry 
.slowly. 2722-23 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 22 Feb., Thetjucen 
is slowly mending of her gout. 2810 Shelley Zastrozzi .\i, 
The health of Verezzi, meanwhile, slowly mended. 

Dickens Barn, Rudge v, The fever has left him, and the 
doctor says he will soon mend. 2897 Hughes Medit. Fever 
y. 194 One day of injudicious dietary. . in a case that is mend- 
ing, may cauae a serious relapse. 

c. Of a wound, etc.: To heal. Of a malady: 
To abate. Now dial. 

1607 Shaks. Timon v. i. 290 My long sicknesse Of.Healih, 
and Liuing, now begins to mend. 1804 Aberneihv 
Obs. 240 An ulcer mends in one part though it may J'ptcad 
in another. 1869 A. C. Gibson Folk^p. Cumbld. 163 HiS 
hand mendit weel — (He lied gud hcalin flesh, ..hcd Joe]. ^ 

II. Without distinct reference to defect : To 
make better, ameliorate, improve. 

7. Irans. To improve the condition or fortune of. 
Now rare or 0^ J. exc- rejl.f to better oneself, make 
an advantageous change in one’s condition,. 

1:2330 R. Bruk.se Chron. (x8io) 244 Wardeyns godc he 
selie, to slabiilc pc lond St meiidcioxi^. Establye ses lays, 
fet lestiit mclltour], <r 2330 — Chron. il^ace (Rolls) 6552 
Wip waryson he schold pem [marrmgcable maidens] mende. 
2558 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 233 , 1 wyll y‘ the iwrc 
folkcs of the church rawc be mended with byegc, , 1625 
Bacon Ess., /nnov. (Arb.) 5?7 Whaisocuer is ^cw is vn- 
looked for; And cucr it mends Some, and paircs Other. 1631* 
LiTiicow Trav. iii. 84 He could not mend nimsclfe, in rcg.ird 
ofmyshehcr. 2678 Busyan /’//a'?'. 1. (i66s) 58 Your service 
washard ..ihcreforc.. I did as otlier considerate persons do, 
look out, if perhaps I might mend myself. 2729 Dr Fpu 
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Cmsoe {Globe) 390 Whether it was by Negligence in guard- 
ing them, or that they thought the Fellows could not mend 
themselves, I know not, but one of them run away. 17^ 
Burke Fr. Rev. (ed. 2) 40 How either he or we should be 
much mended by it, I cannot imagine- 1876 J. Richardson 
Cnmuterl, Talk Ser. ii. 183 If. .he duddent know whatw’ay 
to gang to mend his-sel, he hed to grub away fra leet to dark 
for a canny laal. 

fb. Sc., To profit, advantage (a person); ahsol. 
to avail. (In negative and interrogative contexts.) 

CX470 Col. ^ Cazu. 1069 It may nocht mend the ane myte 
to mak it so teugh. c 2475 Rmt^ Coifyar 653 He saw ihair 
was na meiknes nor mesure micht mend. CX560 A. Scott 
Poems (S.T.S.) xx. 22 Off all thy wo and cair It mends the 
no* to mene. xs7a Satir. Poems Reform, xxx. 126 Quhat 
will it mend to murne thy senses out t 
1 8 . To improve (a person) physically. Also j'ulr. 
(of a child) to thrive (cf. 10 b). Ol>s. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 464'Outhire mete has mendid l>e full 
mekill. .OranehasstoUen inmystede. c 1500 Mclusinc 103 
Melusyne .. had so grete care for her children that they 
mended & grewe so wel that euery one that saw them 
meruaylled x8io \iocG Bimiel/ausleB I’ll hunt the otter an’ 
the brock,. .An’ pu’ the limpet aff the rock, To batten an' to 
mend ye. 

f 9 . To improve by additions {c.^, wages, prices). 
c 2440 Pol. Rcl. ^ L. Poems 272 Fals iudas, to mendyn hys 
purs, To ded hath hym sold, c 1470 Harding Chron. (1812) 
366 The market he so mended manyfolde. 1510 Extracts 
Aberd. Retc, (1844) Thai sail caus him be pait yerlie of 
tene pundi<;..quhiU that be of puyschance to mend him his 
fee. • x^83 Stubbes Abus. n. (1882) 88 If his liuing 

be too little, then ought the church to mend it. z$oo Sh aks. 
A. y. L. II. iv. 94 And we will mend thy wage.s. 2697 
Drydf.n Virg. Georg, iv. 196 Sometimes white billies did 
their Leaves .'iflford, With wholsorn Poppy-flow’rs to mend 
his homely Board. 

b. znlf*. To improve in amount or price. 
z6oa and Pi. Reinnt fr. Parnass, H 2, Then let vs leaue 
this baser hdling trade, For though our purse should mend, 
our credit fades. iSxz Examiner 7 Sept. 563/a Wool mend- 
ing in price. 

f c, trails. To supplement, make up the defi- 
ciency of. (See also 1 2 a.) Obs. 

. 1590 Shaxs. Com. Err. iv. iii. 60 Wee'll mend our dinner 
here. 1638 in Birch Life Milton M.’s Wks. 1738 1 . 16, I 
would have been bold, in our vulgar phrase, to mend my 
draught, for you left me with an extreme Thirst. X7XI 
Swift J'ntl. to Stella 9 Oct., I was forced to He down at 
twelve to-day, and mend my night's sleep. 

10 . To improve in quality ; to render more ex- 
cellent; to ameliorate (conditions, etc.), "^owrarc. 

1603 Fcorco Jlfoutaigne tt. £pi<t., So neyiher is one vertue 
fit for all, nor all fit for one vertue: nor is that one so ex- 
cellent, but by more it might be mended. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn, 11. xxii. §5 Tacitus observeth howrarely racing of the 
fottune mendeth the disposition. 16x5 W. Lawson Country 
Hottseto. Card, (1626) 19 Trees, .as they growin j'ecrcs, big* 
ne.sse, and strength ; so they mend their fruiu 1672 Grew 
Anat, Plants $ 43 Some vegetables lose their dmell, .. 
others, keep it,.. others, mend it, 1700 Bryoen Fables 
Fref. *D, Chaucer.. has mended the Stories which he has 
borrow’d, in hts way of telling, fjiz Addison Spect, No, 
383 F 4 The fifty new Churches will very much mend the 
Prospect. X78X W. Bi^ne Ess, Hunting (1788) 21 Direc- 
tions for mending and improving the Breed (of dogs]. X78X 
CowpER /f<7;$e45i The'Sacred Book, .speaks, with plainness 
art Could never mend. 1796 Morse Amer. Ceog, II. 47 
Cattle are small...And they would be more so, were not the 
breed mended by a mixture with those of other countries, 
1847 L. Hunt Men, IFomen,^ B. II. x. 20S The Fielding^, 
till Henry came up to mend the reputation, were not thought 
very clever. x854TENNysoN To F. D. Maurice x. How best 
to help the slender store. How mend the dwellings, of the poor, 
fb. To grow better in quality, improve. Obs. 

XS46J. yjEYWooD Frov. (1867) 75 Than wolde ye mend,, 
as sQwre ale mendth in summer. x6ox Shaks. 7 'u/el. N". i. 
v. 80 What thinke you of this foole Maluolio, doth he not 
mend ? 1705 Addison Italy (^Rome to Naples') 174 St. Peters 
seldom answers Expectation at first entering it, but . . mends 
upon !be Eye every Moment, X7xa — .9/rc/. No. 543 F 1 
Though it [the human body] appears formed with the_nice« 
Wisdom, upon the most superficial Survey of ic, it still 
mends upon the Search. 

11 . irans. To improve upon, surpass, better. In 
early use with personal obj. Now only caUaq. to 
produce something better than. 

c 2320 Sir Tristr. 555 Bot y l>e mendi may, Wrong k^n wite 
y he- *58^ Shaks. L. L. L. v, it, 329 In Vshering AIcnd 
him who can. Mod. A very good story : I don’t think 1 can 
mend it. 

III. Phrases and Combinations. 

12 . Phrases, a. To mend (a person’s) cheer'. 
f (a) to cheer, comfort (cf. Cheer sb. 3) ; (^) to 
improve the fare of (cf. Cheer sb. 6). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4232 His oker suns com ilkan sere For to 
mend \>a.\r fader chere. c 1350 lyill. Palerne 647 panne kw 
maiden mellor gan menden here chere, 1727 Bover Diet. 
Royal s. v. Mend, I’ll try if I can mend your Cheat, fes- 
sayerai. ,de vous mieux regalcr. X814 Scott Ld. of Isles 
iiT. xH, A bow full deftly can he bend, And if we meet a 
herd, may send A shaft shall mend our cheer. 

f b. In asseverative phrases, esp. So God mend 
me. Also in pious wishes, as God mend all, Obs, 
c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 433 Lordynges, so god me mende, 
Lamedon me to 30W sende. i§68 yaeab <5* Esau r. lii. B j b. 
The raoat gentle yong man aliue, as God me mende. 1592 
Shaks. yul. i. v. 81 Voule.not endure him, God 
shall mend my soule, 2600— A. V. L. iv. i. 193. x6xi — - 
Cymb. v. V. 68 Hcauen mend all. 2789 WoLCOT (P. Pindar) 
Subj. for Painters Wks. 2822 II. 136 Where'er they go, 
poor imps God mend ’em ! 

c. To mend or end: either to improve or (if that 
be impossible) to put an end- to ; in early use 


chiefly 5= * to kill or cure’; also, +10 correct or 
finish (a work), f Formerly also either, to 
die or recover. 

X578T. WiLcocKS Serm. Fawles j4 Plague : what hathe it 
done? it hathe mended as manye as it hathe ended. 1603 
Florio Montaigne ii E^ist., That perfcct-vnperfect Ar- 
cadia, which . . your all pratse-exceeding father. . lived not to 
mend or end-it. 1623 Purchas Pilgrimage 805 When the 
King of Mexico sickened, they vsed to put a Visor on the 
face. .of some. .Idol, which u’os not taken away till he 
mended or ended. 1648 Eikon Bos, xv. 123, 1 had the 
Charitie to interpret, that most part of J\ly Subjects fought 
against My supposed £nors,not My Person; and intended 
to mend ^lee, not to end Mee. cx68o Hickerincill Hist. 
IFhiggism Wks. 2716 1. 1. 21, 1 had rather vre should mend 
than end. 1B84 J, Morley in 7 'itnes 31 July 11/4 The., 
question of mending or ending the House of Lords. 

d. To mend the matter^ to mend matters', to 
improve the state of ailairs concerning a person or 
thing. Often used ironically. 

2690 Locke Hum. Uud. 11. xvli. $ 26, 1 suppose they will 
thereby very little mend the matter, or help us to a more 
clear and positive idea. 17x9 Du Foe Crusoe (Globe) 29s To 
mend the Matter,. .it continued snowing.^ 1869 Freeman 
Norm, Cong. (1875) HI. xiL 253 No one will argue that he 
would have mended matters had he fulfilled his promise. 

e. To mend {puds) pace : to travel faster. 

1602 Shaks. Ham, v. i, 64 Your dull Asse will not mend 
his pace with beating. 16^ Milton P. L. x. 859 Justice 
Divine Mends not her slowest pace for pr.ayers or cries. 
1782 CowpER Expost, 131 Judgment, however t.ardy, mends 
her pace When Obstinacy once has conquered Grace. 1852 
D. Jerrold St. Giles viu 66 He mended hU pace, and., 
jerked the pony into a trot 

ff. To nund one*s hand', to improve one’s 
work or conduct. Obs. 

x68s Duvden Alb. <5- Alban. Pref., Ess. (cd. Ker) I. 2S0 
If it finds encouragement, 1 dare promUe myself to mend 
my hand, by making a more pleasing fable. X78x C. John- 
ston Hist. y. fnniper 1. 65 His nur&e.. being threatened to 
be turned off, if she did not mend her hand. 

g. To make or mend (absol.) : see Make zt J i c. 

i* 13 . Comb, with sbs. (often as quasi-proper 
names) with the sense ‘one who mends • . . as 
Mend'all, inendbretek, mend-fattU, Mend-market. 

e 147Q Harding Chron. ccvtii. Argt. (1812) 366 Howe sjt 
Robert Vmgreuile brent Peblcs on there marUet daye..and 
after the Scottes called hym Robyne Mendmarket. 2523 
Tusser Husb. (1878) 179 Fcare fieasmocke and mendbreecb, 
for burning their bed. 2643 Baker Chron. (2674) 290 Jack 
Cade . . styling hlmselfCaptatn IM end-all. marched . . to Bfack- 
heath. \^$4\lmxi.ocK.Zootomia 274 The Commonwealth 
might better spare many famous for feats of Armes, than 
these Learned Mend-faults (In men, or States). 

Mend, obs. form of Mibd. 

3 ttendabl 6 (nte‘DdabT),<j. [f.MENDzi. -k-ABLE.] 
That can be mended ; capable of improvement. 

2^33 More /j/d/.xlvHL Wks. 925^2 And those e.xtreme vices 
. .diligently refourme & amende in such as are mendable. 
2638 HI Bttccletfck MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 282 The 
locks. .are not mendable when out of tune. \8^ Graphic 
XI Oct. 405/3 If 1 thought there was aught mendabfe in 
thee that could be shaped by the hands of a good wife. 

+ Mendaciloquent, a, Obs, rare~'^, [f. L, 
menddciloqu-tts (f, menddei-y -mendax mendacious 
+ loqu-i to Speak) -k -EWt; cf. grandiloqzteut^ 
Speaking lies. So f Stendaci'loguence, lying. 

2656 Blount Glossogr,, Mendaciloguent, lels lies., 
fahe speaking, cx^xq Hist. Londott Clubs 2. 2 A witty 
and famous Gentleman In the Art of Mendatiloquence [rrV]. 

Mendacious (mend^t’Jss), a. [f. L. mciiddc- 
em, mendax {^.-^*mentttax, f. root of///w/;>/to lie) 

+ -10US.] Lying; untruthful; false. 

2616 R. Sheldon Miracles Antidir, 63 A mendacious 
Legend of Ignatius his miracles. 16^ CoKAine Dianea iv. 
266 Fame, that mixing Truth with Falsehood, renders the 
one and the other equally mendacious. 2^0 Carlyle 
Heroes (2858) 189 [The Pagan ages] were not mendacious 
and distracted, but in their own poor way true and sane ! 
2885 Truth 28 May 838/2 The. .mendacious garbage that is 
being published in the NonvcUe Revue, 

Hence Slenda’ciously adv., in a mendacious or 
lying manner ; SXenda'cioasnesff, mendacity. 

xSox-xa Bentiiam Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) 1. 544 The 
supposed mendaciously-disposed witness. 1873 Brtt. Q. 
Rev. LVII. 222 Throughout it is one long record of am- 
bitious rapacity, mendaciousness, and crime. 

Mendacity (mendns'siti). fad. late L. inen- 
ddcildSf f. tnendde-em: see Mendacious a. and 
-ITY.] The quality of being mendacious ; the ten- 
dency or disposition to lie or deceive ; habitual 
lying or deceiving, 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, i. vi. 22 If wee call to 
minde the mendacity of Greece. 2660 State Trials, yohn 
Cook (1730) II. 544/a In that Sense it must have the Opera- 
tion of Mendacity there must be a Lie told in it. 2877 
A. B. Edwards _ Up Nile ix. 245 Notwithstanding his 
mendacity~(and it must be owned chat he is the most bril- 
liant liar under heaven). 2895 Bookman Oct, 26/2 The 
fathers, whose rhetorical exaggeration amounts to innocent 
mendacity. 

b. An instance of this ; a lie or falsehood. 

2646 Sir T- Browne Pseud. Ep. i. i 2 There were no lesse 
then two mistakes, or nther addilionaU mendaciles (x/ck 2868 
Farrar Seekers Hl L (1875) 270 The age of spiritual im- 
potencies and mendacities. 

C. at t rib. and Comb. 

1802-xa Bestham Ration, Judic. Evid. (2827) I. J91 A 
motive.. may be termed a mendacity.prompting .. motive. 

A 2845 SvD. Smith Ballot Wki 1859 II. 326/2 The period 
for l>*ing arrives and the mendadty machine is exhibited 
to the view of the Wigginses. 


• Mendeean, -aite: see Mand.eax, Mandaite. 
+ Menda*tion, Obs. 7 are'~'. [app. for hlAK- 
DATioN (not found iu this sense, but cf. Mandatary, 
M.vndate 3 b),] The granting of papal mandates. 

1562 Godly Q. Hester Jind tvhat by mendation, 

and dyspensation, tliey gat the nomynation, of euery good 
benefycc. 

Mend©, obs. form of Mind. 

Mended (mended),^/, a. [f. Mend v, + -ED 1,] 
Repaired, improved. 

■ 159s Shaks. John v. vii. 75 Shew now your mended faiths. 
2859 Tennyson Enid 718 So clothe yourself in ihi>, that 
better fits Our mended fortunes and a Prince’s bride. i86t 
Thackeray Foztr Georges i. 67 Mended moraN and mended- 
manners. 2895 Daily Nezus 17 Dec. 6/4 Whether the voice 
of a mended bell is ever equal to that of one unmended. 

II Mendee (memdi). Also mindy, mhendee, 
mendi, -y. [Hindi ineiulkt,'\ An Indian name 
for a variety ff henna, Lawsonia alba. Also alinb. 
as mendee-hedge. 

i:iSx3 Mbs. Sherwood Ayah ^ Lady x. 62 She.. caused 
her to stain the palms of her hands and feet with the juice 
of mindy. — Stories Ch. Catech. x. 71 His garden. .was 
well fenced round with a ditch and mindy hedge. 185,9 
Penny Cycl.'Klll. 2,67/2 The natives of North India di?,- 
tinguished the unarmed species by the name phoolke, or 
flowering fn/iendee...Tho thorny species is called mhendee. 
sB66 Treas. Bat. 734/2 Meudee. i8S5 Vule & Burnell 
Hobson-Jobson, Mendy. 

Meudeliau (mendriian), a. Biol. [f. the 
name of Gregor Johann Mendel (1822-84) + -ian.] 
Of or pertaining to Mendel, or following his law or 
theory of heredity. 

2902 B.ateson, etc. Rep. to Evol. Comm. Roy. Soc. (1902) 
25 Cases which follow Mendelian principles. 2902 Bateson 
Mendels Princ. Heredity 224 The Mendelian principle of 
heredity asserts a proposition at variance with all the laws 
of ancestral heredity, however formulated. 1902 Nature 
9 Oct. 573/1 The Mendelian theory. 

Mender (me'ndaj), [f. Mend z/. + -er k] One 
who mends ; a repairer or improver. 

a 2380 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxviil. 52 Heil men- 
der of euen monnes mynde. 2552 (see Patcher]. x6ox 
SnAits. Jul. C. I. i. 15. 2774 Goldsm. Retaliation 6a The 
'i erence of England, the mender of hearts. 2836 E. Howard 
R. Reefer xxvi, The mender of pens groaned. 1875 Jowett 
Plato [td. 2) 1. 205 A mender of old shoes, or a patcher up of 
clothes. 2894 Rosebery in Times 25 Alay 8/3, 1 have 
always been rather a mender than an ender. 

•f Blendiant, sb. and a. Obs. rare. In 5 
meudiaunte, 6 -yaute. [a. F, mendiant, pr. pple. 
of mendier to beg (:— L, mendiedre : see Jlfisui- 

CANT).] =MEtiDlCAKT. 

1483 Caxtom Cold. Loff. 124 b/i They ben they that ye 
calle pouie & mendiauntes. 15^ Act o'. Hen. PHI, c. 25 
Fryers mendyantes> hnue littell or nothinge to Hue vpon. 
Me'ndicable, a. rare—o. [ad. L. type *men. 
dfcabilis, f. mendUare : see Mendicant and -able.] 

‘ That may be begged’ (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
mendicancy (me-ndikansi). [f. next : see 
-ASCY.] The state or condition of being a mendi- 
cant or beggar ; the habit or practice of begging. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 197 Nothing, .can exceed the shock- 
ing and disgusting spectacle of mendicancy displayed in 
that capital. 2893 Stevenson Cafriona xxv, I began to 
pull on my hose, recalling the man’s impudent mendicancy 
at Prestongrange's. 

Mendicant (memdikant), a. and sb, [ad. L. 
meudicant-em, f. mendicare to beg, f. memiicus 
beggar. Cf. Mendiant, Mendinant.] 

A. adj. Begging; given to or characterized by 
begging. Also, characteristic of a beggar. 

2623 R. Cawdrey Tabu Aiplu, Mendicant, begging. 2632 
B.Jonson Underxo.lxxxxx. \heading\lLO the Right Honour- 
able, Uie Lord high Treasurer of England. An Epistle 
Mendicant. 1655 Fuller Hist. Cambr. (1840) 8x Begging 
Scholars, .must be vicious, or else cannot be necessitous to 
a mendicant condition. 2753 Richardson Grandison IV. 
viii. 72 And with that dejected air and mendicant voice. 
2862 Guardian i Jan. 20/3 Ke2iab Kadge, the lady who,, 
intended to follow the mendicant profession till she could 
secure an annuity of;^5o a year. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. sj 
HI. 234 Mendicant prophets go to rich men’s doors. 

. "b. spec. Applied to those religious orders which 
lived entirely on alms. 

The members of these orders were known as Friars. The 
most important (often referred to as the ‘ Four Orders ’) 
were the Franciscans, Dominicans, Carmelites, and Augus- 
tinian Hermits. 

2547 Bookuu Brev. Health 4 Then dyd I go amonges the 
fryers mendicantes. 1626 L, OwenF/cc. Jesuit. (1629) 27 
This proud vpslart society was declared by Pope Pius 
(Quintus to bee of the number of the Mendicant or Begging 
triers.^ x868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I. 395 A mcndi- 
cant friar of St. l^Iary Spital. 

B. sb, A b^gar ; one who lives by begging. 

.2474 Caxton Chesse in. vii. 124 Haue no despyte vnlo the 

poure mendj’cants. 2597-^ Bf. Hall -SVr/- v. i. And 
that, whatever he may vaunt, Who now s a mnnk. had been 


a mendicant. 1643 Sm T. Bbowne AV//^- n. S 2 

There is surely a Physiognomy, which J;, 

Mendicants observe, whereby they ‘"'“".‘'S' 
merciful aspect. 1792 Cowper O^ss. T’hcv 

hunting mendicant. 2863 Geo. Eliot Rom , y 

*Tis a proud AMcndicant ; ic boasts, and begs, 
b. A befTffing friar. 

re^a Palscr 224/* .Mendycant an order cf frcrcs, menai. 

cZT c^c T.Nohzou CaJ-An-s Inct. tv. v. (r6y4) 535 Of 
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the Mendicants some doe preach, all the other Monies cither 
or mumble up ^Masses in their dennes, x6o6 Waunbr 
£/iS'’Xiv. Ixxxix. 361 A youtbfull Gentleman, enamoured 
on her Isc. a nun], .thus did his Suie preferre Faining him- 
self a Mendicant (Nunnes might with Friers conferre). 
1^6 Hook CA. Vici> Ced. 5) 611 Mendicants or Begging 
Friars. 

c. Applied to Brahmin, Buddhist, etc. priests 
■who beg for food. 

16x3 PuRCHAS {1614) 454 Next. .are certainc 

Mendicants, which hue of Rice and Barley, which any man 
at the hrst asking giueth them. 184X Elpiiinstone ///VA 
Imf, II. XI. ii. 479 He.. put on the dress of a Hindu re- 
ligious mendicant. 1848 H. H. Wilson Brii. Ijuiia. III. 
ni. viii. 447 A sect of religious mendicants or Jogis, 
Mendioanting, a. [f. prec. +- ikg!^.] Hegging. 
1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) World rtois on WltceUs Wks, 
n. 23^/1 The foolish women.. gaue all their mony to the 
mendicanting Canters. 

Uendicate (me’ndikc't), V. rare. [f. L. men- 
dicdt-, ppl. stem of mendteare : see Mendicant.] 

1. irans. To beg for, ask for lilce a beggar. 

x6i8 BarnevdCs ApoL Dj, I,.maruaile, why you should 
so careditly search, and as it were mendicate these things. 
1826 Scott Jrnl, I. 288, 1 have seen. .papers distributed in 
the boxes to mendicate a lound of applause. 1865 Pall 
Mall G. 23 Sept. j/i A loan must be had on any terms, and 
is now being almost tuenduated, 

2. inir. To beg. rare~“^, 

1623 CoCKERAM, Mendicate^ to beg. 1721, etc. in Bailc'A 
X7SS in JoHNso.N. Hence in mod. Diets, 
b. quasi-fra«r. with. 

1768 W. Livingston Let. Bp. Ltandnff People. .may i 
be mendicated or sermonized out of their money. 

Hence Me'ndicated ppl. a. 

1641 J. Shute Sarah ^ l/ag-ar (1640) 142 To be beholden 
to this borrowed, yea mendicated and begged dignity. 1819 
Blackzv. Mag. V, 371 The ,. squalid cstablisnments for 
mendicated instruction had become loathsome in his eyes. 

IVlendicatiou (mendikFi’Jau). [ad. late L. 
mendtcdlion'Cm^ f. mendtedn to beg.j] Begging. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. vii. xvii. 37j; Cedrenus 
and Zonaras..omit the history of his [rr. BelL-anus'j mendi- 
cation. 1849 I.^ Taylor Loyola Jes. 69 The perpetual 
labour of providing, by mendication, not merely for his own 
wants, but for those ot his companions. 

t Mendicatory, a. Oh. rare--', [f. L. 
mendieat- (see Mendic.vte) + -ouy.] Begjjing. 

X627-M Feltham Resolves 11. liv. a^x Mendicatory or 
hshing Uifts. .the generous have ever disdained, 
f Diendiciary, a. Ois. rare—', [f. L» men- 
dicus begging + -(l) aby.] Appropriate to beggars. 

iSsaUsQUHAKT (iSw) 279 Like so many var- 

lels, in meiidiciary and gnusapinaf garments. 

liieildicity (mendi'sitil. [a. F. mendiciU 
(from 13 th c.), ad. L. mendicUds, f. metidicus : see 
Mendicant and -ity. Cf. Sp. meudicidad, Pg. 
mendicidade, It. mendicitdJ] 

1. The state or condition ofamendfeant or beggar, 
beggary. Also, now usually, the e.Yistence or 
numbers of the mendicant class. 

ex4oo Rom, Rose For rtchesse and raendicitees Ben 
clepid .11. extiemyiees. Ihld. 6534 God thou me kepe for 
thi pouste Fro Richesse and mendicite. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xviii. 68 Pigmalion, my cnielle brother,. .shalle 
comme take my cyie, and put alle to destructyon, and 
brynge me to mendycyte. i6xx Cotgr., MendUitey mendi- 
citie, beggarie, beggatlinesse. xSiz G. Chal^ieus Dom. 
Econ. Gt. Brit. 401 He [Arthur Dobb«J complained, that 
there were 34,425 strolling beggars, in that kingdom. He 
explained this striking instance of mendicity [etc.]. ^ 18x5 
{.tttle^ Report from Committee on the State of Mendicity in 
the MetiopoUs. (Pari. Paper.] 1864 H. Ainsworth '^ohn 
Laro VI. i. (1881) 293 During the reign of Louis XIV, men- 
dicity had exLted to a frightful extent. 

2. The practice or habit of begging. 

x8ox s'yth Rep. Soc. Jbr Poor 22 uaie. Some workhouses 
are rather seminariesof mendicity, than preservatives against 
it. 1884 Ame7dca7ty\\\. 105 With a view to the regular 
exercise of mendicity, pillage and murder. 

3. attrib. 

1819 ir/ Rep. Soc, Suppress. Mendicity ^7 The I^Iendicity 
.Societies at Bath, Edinburgh, Oxford, and Dublin. 1824 
T. Hook Say. 4- Do. Ser. i. III. 329 Mr. Harding was a 
subscriber to the Mendicity Society, an institution which 
proposes to check beggary by the novel method of giving 
nothing to the poor. 1884 Century Mag. XXIX. 163 To 
set up a library, a ‘mendicity institution ‘, or a bank. 

+ Slendieuce. Obs. rare. [a. OF. mendtettce, 
-ance, f. mendiant : see Mendiant and -anoe.J 
Mendidty. 

C1400 Rom, Rose 6657 {Glasgcnv MS.) He wolde not 
therfore that he lyue To seruen hym in mendience. Ibid. 
6707 And for iher hath ben gret discorde . . Vpon the estate 
of mendiciens [r/V; Thynne 1532 roendiciencej. 
liiendifaimte, variant of MendiVaVUnt Obs. 
iOIendil, obs. form of M.vndil. 
i* Jk!re*Jldiixa>lxty ^b. and a. Obs, Also men- 
dyiia(u)nt, -ynante, -enaunt, -iuaunt, meyn- 
denaunt. [a. OF. mendbianL pr. pple. of ineti- 
dmer, mendienner to beg,f. jneftdien{itm.-enm)i:in 
altered form, due to confusion of suffix, of vietzdi- 
anl (see Mendi.vnt). Cf. Mendivaunt : in 14 th c. 
texts the two words cannot with certainty be dis- 
tinguished.] = Mendicant. 

•1362 Lasgu P. pi. a. XI. iqS For mendynauntz at mischief 
J)e men were dewicl, C1386 Chaucer Sompn. T, 198 We 
mendynanlz, we sely freres, Been wedded to pouerte and 
commence. cx4oo Maundev. (1839) xv. 167 Ihere ben 
manye religious men, and namely of Mendynantes. > 


Me'uding’, ttbl. sh, [f. Mend v . + -ing 1.] 

1. The action of the vb. Mend in various senses, 

a. Amendment, correction, improvement, 

a X300 Cursor Af. 26867 [pou agh to] here his scrift and 
giuc him rede pat to sum meiidyng him mai lede. 13.. 
E. E, Atilt, P, A. 45a Bot vchon. .wolde her corounez wern 
worpe pe fyue, If pos:>ybIe wer her mendyng. 1599 Shaks. 
Aluch Ado It. iii. 239 Happy are they that hcare their de- 
tractions, and can put them to mending. X631 Star Chamb. 
Cases (Camden) 55 If a man soe enter his children's names 
into the Church 'booke k is noe ofTence, and, it is not like 
the mending of a seated indenture or a Record. 1896 A. E. 
Housman Shropshire Lad xliv, Yours was not_ an ill for 
mending, 'Twas best to take it to the grave. 

b. f The action of healing {obs,) ; the action or 
process of atlvanciug towards recovery. Also 
attrib.^ esp. in phrase '\on {tipon, in^ of) the 
mending hand f see Hand sb, 4 b). So also \ at a 
tnending hand (obs.) , in a mending way, 

^ *375 Ee, Leg. Saints xli. {Agnes\ 10 A1 .sekmen of his 
tweehing of verrayheilc gettis mending. 1534 More Com/, 
ngst, Trib. il. ii. (1847) 90, 1 look every day to depart, my 
mending days coming very seld. x6s8 A. Fox tr. Wurtz* 
Surg, 111. xxiii. 29X Go qn..ttll you see and perccavethat 
the member is at a mending hand, xyxo-ix Swift yrnt. to 
Stella 10 ]\(ar.. He has no fevcr,and tlie hopes of his mend- 
ing increase. 2753 N. Torriano Gaugr. Sore Throat 23 
She was repurged with Success, whence they Judged her in 
a mending Way. 

c. The action or process of repairing (some- 
thing decayed, worn, etc.) ; an instance of this. 
Also techn. (see quot. 1891). 

X39S E. E. Wills (i832) ii Y bequeth to p' Mendyng of pe 
heye way..xl.s. I42j^30 Rec. St. Alary at Hill 11904) 72 
Also for mcndyngeof^pcsepulcre xvjd. 1596 Skaks. Alerch. 
y. V. i. 263 Why this is like the mending of high waies In 
Sommer.^ 2869 PiiiLLirs 33 The pavement except 

by occasional mendings may be readily believed to have 
been laid by Pelasgian hands. ^ 1891 Labour Commission 
Gloss., Mending, replacing (in woven worsted-coating 
pieces) threads of warp or of weft dropped by the weaver. 

attrib. 1882 Caulfeilo & Saward Die/ Needlctoork^s,, 
Mending Cottons. .may be had both white and unbleached. 
i83s Army^ Ravy Co-op, AVr. Price List 1385 Silks,.,Spun 
Mending, Black and Colours. 

2. eoncr, a. pi. Articles to be repaired, rare, 

1S63 W. B. Jerrold Signals Distress 98 Workmen were 

busy over * boys'* strong boots and mendings. 

b. //. Silort for mending yarns. 

x88a Caulfcilo & Sawaru Diet. Heedlttoorkf AtendingSy 
these yarns are composed of a mixture of cotton and wool, 
and designed for tire darning of Merino stockings. 

c. A repaired place; a * mend’, rare. 

x886 Houseuii/e I. 109/2 [Darning.] Grafting can only 
be done when the new piece matches the old. .and the 
mending is to be of large size. 
t3 . »Mendment2, dial. 

1707 Mortimer Hmb, 13 Which (ir. overflowing of rivers) 
brings the Soil of the Up-Iands upon them, so that they 
need no other mending. 1855 Morton Cycl, Agric. II. 724 
Mending, (Lane.), manuring. 

4. Mending np : see quot. 1892. Also altrib. 
x88s [HornerI Pattern Afahing 225 Mending up with 
sweeps becomes necessary. .. We then have an unbroken 
lower edge by which to guide the mending up sweep, 2892 
— Ppne. Pattern Making 156 Mending up, the necessary 
repairs done to a mould after it has become damaged by the 
rapping and the withdrawal of the pattern. A/ending up 
piece, any strip, sweep, or block, which is u«ed as a guide to 
obtain or to restore the damaged contour of a section of a 
sand mould. 

Meadipite (me'ndipait). Mtu. [ad. G. men- 
dipit (Glocker, 1839), /. the name of the Mendip 
Hills (Somerset) where it was found : see -ITE.] 
Oxychloride of lead, found in white masses. ■ 
x8sx Watts xx.GmelhAs Handbk. V. 247 Mendip 

Lead-ore or Mendipite. ..TbU mineral is likewise found, and 
in a state of greater purity, at Brtlow near Stadtbergen. 

t IHCendivaunt. Obs. Also mendyfaunte, 
-vaunt, [f. OF. (chiefly AF.) mendif^ altered form 
of mendi L. mendiens (see Mendicant). 

As meudyuaunt and vicndynaunt would usually be indis- 
tinguishable in the AISS., it is possible that some or all of 
the examples under Mendinant may belong to this word. 
In those given below the MSS. have /ox v, not u.] 

= Mendicant sb. 

c X400 Maundev. (1839) xix. 210 There duellen many re- 
ligious men, as it were of the ordre of Freies : for thei ben 
Mendyfauntes. 1426 Lvdg. De Gnit. Pilgr, 541 (Dther 
ordrys vertuous. Alendyvauntys ful nedy. c 1430 Pilgr. 
Ly/A/anhode i. Iix.(i869) 35, J make him yiue and deparie 
that he hath to the needy and to mendivauns, 

MeHdment (me’hdment). [Aphetic f. Amend- 
ment. Cf. OF, mendement (once in Godef., written 
mandement).'] 

1 . = Amendment; improvement, reparation, cor- 
rection, reformation. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 23744 lijf he [crist] has vs lent. .To 
hald at wel his comament. If we do mb, do xnendemenU 
%a 1400 Morte Arth.oSg, I am comyne fra the conquerour 
. .for mendemente ot the pople. 1559 Afirr. Mag., Edw. 
Dk. Soniersti xxv, (1563) 167 He., would have all thing 
mended, But by that mendment nothyng els he ment, But 
to be kyng. x6x3 Dekker Ar Wks. 2873 III. 1 

298 Bar. Well, well, the world will mend. Bra, The pox 
of mendment I see. 

2. Improvement of the soil; concr. manure ; = 
Amendment 6 . Now dial. 

*644 G. Plattes in Hartlib's Legacy (1655) 289 If the 
mendment of their own lands were the ^eapest purchase to 
the owner [etc.]. 1798 J, Midoletoh VictoAgric.Mdlsx, 305 


MEWG. 

Manure is undoubtedly the great cause of fertility. (The 
Middlesex farmer says ‘ there is nothing to be donewithoat 
“ mendment'’ '.) ? 28^ hAnczCottage Parmer 23 Potash and 
saltpetre would invigorate corn crops more than any other 
artificial mendment. 1883 Hampshire Gloss. 

+ Me’ndnis, Obs. [f. Mend v. + -nis, -ness.] 
Amendment. ^ 

c 2400 Rule St, Benet 4 A strcsce will I make in mendnis 
ofBoure sinnc.’ 

Meudole (me*n(li?ul). [a. It. (Venetian) men- 
dole. Cf. B*. mendol{ei\ » Cackebee i. 

2854 Badham IJalieut, 276 The bream is a.s worthless a 
fi.sh as the mcndole. 2862 Couch Brit. Fishes 1 . 206 In Us 
native waters the Mendole is an exceedingly prolific fish. 

fMendose, a. Anat. Obs. rare- K [ad. L. 
mendosns faulty (f. mendttm fault), in med.L. 
anatomy used to render Gr. vCQoi spurious, as 
applied to the ‘ false* ribs, * false* sutures, etc.] 
c 2400 Lan/raue's Cirurg. 1 10 ( J>o boonys )nit vndir setten 
ben clepid ossa mendosa].^ Ibid., ij. boonjTi hat ben clepid 
mendosc. ///</. 121 Wih .ij. semes mendose, [2855 Ocilvie 
Suppl., ATeudose, false, spurious.) 

t IffendO'za. Obs. [? The (Spanish) surname 
of the inventor.] In full mendoza wheel, one of 
the wheels of a spinning-mule. 

2803 Spec/. Wood's Patent No. 272r. 2 The wheel G 
acts in the mendoza, called the drawing-out wheel. 28x8 
Sped/. 0/ EatoiAs Patent Now 4272. 4 When the cartiage [of 
the spinning mule] is quite out the mendoza wheel O is 
disengaged from the pinion. 1836 Ure Cotton Manu/ 11 . 
158 The large horizontal bevel.wheel iz, called the mendoza. 

IVCeildozite (mendou'zait). Jl/in. [Named by 
Dana from Mendoza, ArgentineRepubUc,whereitis 
found : see -ite-.] A hydrous sulphate of alumina, 
■ occurring in white fibrous masses ; « Alunogen. 
2B68 Dana Sysi. Min. (cd. 5) II. 653. 

Miendy, variant oIMendee. 
t Iffene. Obs, [repr. OE. gemwnc, subst use of 
gemxneadPy. seel-MENE^z.] Intercourse, fellowship. 

<*2200 Ormin 1948 patt nan ne shollde filedd ben purrh 
hmhenn macches.s miene. esz^oGen. Ap Ex, soi For alied 
god self him toch fro mannes mene in to dat stede 0at adain 
I lories for iuel dede. 

Mene : see Man, Mean, Meinie. 

Menealtie, obs. formofMESNALTV. 
Meneg hini te (men/grnsit), Min. [f.name 
ofBrof. ofPisa-f-iXE.] Asulph-anti- 

monide of lead, occurring in prismatic crystalsand 
in fibrous masses. 

^ 285a Amer. ^ml. Sci. Ser. 11. XIV. 60 The Mcneghinite 
is a new species, established by M. BccbL It occurs in 
compact fibrous forms, very lustrous (etc.]. 

Men6isoim,‘Menekin, Menel(e)d, Mene* 
liche : see Menison, Minikin, Menald, Me.vnlv. 
Meneress, Menese, Menesinge, Meneson, 
Menester, Menestral, Meneuer: see Mino- 
iiESS, Menise, Minishing, Menison, AIinistee, 
Minstbel, Miniver. 

Menenerance, obs. form of Manubance. 

1473-5 If' Oat. Proc. C/iahc. Q. Eliz. II. (2830) Pref. 57 To 
have the meneuerance and occupacion..of the said mese 
lond mede and wode. 

lideiieviail (menf’vlan), a. and sb, Geol. Also 
Min-, Mmn-. [f, Menevia, med.L. name of St. 
David's + -AN.] Sl, adj. Of or pertaining to a vepr 
ancient group of rocks found near St. David's in 
South Wales, and also near Dolgelly and Maen- 
twrog in North Wales, containing a large number of 
difierent species of fossils, b, sb. The Menevian 
formation. 

1865 Salter & Hicks in Rep. Brii. (Hardwicke) 

147 The authors propose ihe term ‘Minevian* for the 
lowesP division of the ‘Lingula flag*. 2865 Hicks In Q. 
yrnl. Geol. Soc. XXL 477 note. The new term ‘ Msenevian 
Group 2867 Salter & Hicks Ibtd, XXIII. 339 The 
Menevian group. 2882 A. Geikie Text-bk. Geol. 654 The 
Menevian beds. 2894 Geol, Alng. Oct. 442 At this time the 
upper portion only of the hlenevian (then called Lower 
Lingula Flags) had yielded any fossils. 

Menew, Meiiew(e)s : see Minnow, Menise. 
]VCe'n-folk(s. [See Man 

1. The male sex; also dial, (see quot. 1886). 
x8o2 R. Anderson Cumbld. Ball. 2^ I've wonder’d sin I 

kent mysel, What keeps the men-fwok aw frae ^ 2824 
ScottAV.7?<7«/z>j’j xxxviii, ‘ Mr.Tyrrel', she said, ‘ this is nae 
.sight for men folk— ye maun rise and gang to another 
room V 1886 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk., Alen/olks, 
usually the male labourers on a farm. Males in general, as 
distinct from ‘ women folks 2896 Black Briseis xx, 
Some of us Gordons about Dee-side — I mean the men-folk 
of us — are said to be rather quick in the temper. 

2. Human beings, rare. 

2870 Morris Earthly Par., Golden Apples (2890) 328/2- 
Slipping through the seas Ye never think, ye men-folk, how 
ye seem From down below through the green waters' gleam. 

Meng", V. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: Jnf. i 
men(c)gan, mmngan, 3 mengen, mengge, (3n/ 
pres. sing, mein]?), 3-7^ 9 5 (mengyn), 

lueeuge, meynge, 3“ meng ; 3-5 myng, 3- 
ming, (5 mynge, 6, 9 minge). Fa. t, Ind. a. 
1-4 mengde, 3 mengte, meng(u)d, 3-5 men- 
ged, 4 ihenhed, meugede, -SV. mengjeit, 4-5 
iriengid, -it, 5 mengyd, 6 menkit ; 4 myi3ged(e,. 
-ide, 5mynget,-ifc. ]3.4meynt, 6ment. Pa.pple. 
a. 2-5' imengd, s imeenged, imenget, imeingt,. 
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mengt, 3-8 . menged, 4 ymeng^, imengde, 
mengyt, -ede, 4-5 ymenged, mengid, meyn- 
g(i)d, 4-6 mengyd, 5 yroengyd, -id, mengit, 
msnkyd, 6 menket, menkte ; 5 myiiged, -et, -it, 
-yd, mingit, 6 minged, mingdo. / 3 . 2-4 meind, 
3 imeind(e, meynde, ime(y)nd, 3-4 ymeynd, 
3-5 meynd, 4 mynd, yment, 4-5 ymeynt, 
5-6 meynfc, 6-7 ment, meinfc, 7 ymeint, imeint. 
7. 3 imengCe, ymeng. \OY,. fn^ngati — O^ns.men- 
gia, inenzia^ OS. mengian (Du. mengen), OHG. 
(MHG., mod.G.) mcngen^ ON. mcnga (Sw. manga^ 
Da. mxnge) OTeut. ^inangjan, f. tlieroot of OE. 
ge-fuatigi see Among. 

The normal form in mod. standard English would be iniiige 
(mindg) : cf. singe. Forms with t occur both in literature 
(down to the r7ih c.) and in mod. dialects : but the form 
nieng has been adopted here as that occurring in the best- 
known instances.] 

1 . trails. To mix, mingle, blend: a. one thing 
with (fSc. int<^ another. 

c 725 1 'oc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 15/ 15 Confundii^ menget. c xooo 
Ags. Gosp. Luke xiii. i pare blod pilatus mengde [Ltndis/. 
^emengde] mid hyra otTrungum. a laoo Moral Ode 14a 
m Cott. Honi.\(ig Betereiswori water drunch )?en alter meind 
[later versions meynd, imengd, imenge] mid wine, c 1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints xxvii. [Machor) 584 Poysone . . myngyt into 
drink. Ibid, xxxiii. [George) 503 pane with wyne meng5eit 
he poyson. *390 Gower Con/, il, 262 Warm melk sche 
putte also therto With hony meynd. c 1460 Toxoneley Mysi. 
xxvi. 27o_ In stede of drynk thay gaf me gall, Asell thay 
menged it withaff. 1562 Turner Bai/is i, I founde..mar. 
quesites and .stones menged with copper. 1579 Spenser 
Sheph. Cal. July 84 Tiil with his elder brother Themis His 
brackish waves be meynt, 1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. 
!ir. x.v, The third bad water.. with good liquors ment. 1677 
Nicolson Cunib. <5* Westm, Gloss, in Trans. R, Soc, Lit, 
(1870) IX. 315 il/eug, to mix, 

b. two or more things {together), 
a 1223 Leg. Kaifi. 1674 Deorewurde stanes, of misliche 
heowes, imenget togederes, c lAio Master 0/ Ga/ne (MS. 
Digby 182) xil. And put alle pise pinges togidres and menge 
hem vpoun pe fyre and stere hem wele. 1567 Turberv. 
Ovitfs Epist. Liij b, Incense I yeeld with intermedled leares, 
Which mingde doe surge as wine yeast in flame. 1596 
Spen.ser F. Q. w V. 12 Bath'd in bloud and sweat together 
ment. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxvi, 35 Till both within 
one bank, they on my North are meint. 

C. With immaterial objects and Jig. 
a Z225 Ancr. R. 332 Auh hope & dred schulen euer beon 
imeind logederes. a 2250 Oxvl^ Night. 870 Al my song is of 
longinge And ymeynd [MS, Colt, imendj sumdel myd 
woninge. 137$ Barbour Bruce \u 360 This nobill kyng.. 
hlengit all tyme vlth vlt manheid. 1426^ Lydg. De Guil. 
Pilgr. 19596 The pley ther-off ys meynt with wo, xsss W. 
Watreman Fardle Facions 1. ii. jo Heate meint with mois- 
ture is apt to engendre. 1589 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxv. 
XIX Then taking Scottish otnes. which they did breake, and 
he [Edw. I] reuenge, With those Exploytes he French 
attempts a.s gloriously did menge. x6o8 Sylvester Du Bar- 
tas II. iv. IV. Decay 253 Their Country-gods with the true 
God they ming. 1642 H. More Song of Sotd it, ii. i. viil, 
When that those rayes. .be closely memt With other beams 
of plain diversity. 

2 . To make a mixture of ; to produce by mixing. 
1373 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. [Paulni) 700 A fellone poyssone, 

myngit and mad be tresone. a 1547 Surrey Descr, Spnng 
II in TotteCs Misc. (Arb.) 4 The busy bee her honye now 
she minges. CXS70 Pride ^ Lotul. 59 Their good 

drinke as I sayd to mtng and blenne. i73o(Som.)CA«rr/!:i4'. 
Acc. (E. D. D.), To minging lime, and to tile pi.i.s, 1807 
Stagg Poems 140 An’ meng us up thar glasses. 1823 
Jamieso.v S.V., ‘ To meng tar’, to mix it up into a proper 
state for smearing sheep, greasing carts, &c. 

3 . To Stir Up; after 0 £. only in fig. applications : 
To disturb, trouble, confound. Also intr. for pass. 

Beovjulf 1449 Se he mereg_runda.s mengan scolde. a 1223 
Leg. Kath. 606 Nes his meiden nawiht herfore imenget in 
hire mod inwiff. <1x250 Oivl Sf Night. 945 (MS. Cott.) For 
wrahhe meinh Jesus meynhl h® hofte blod. <2x300 
Cursor M. 27770 And sua he mengges him wit ire, 
brennes mans inede als fire, c 1460 Towneley Myst. xxiii. 
437 Now thay meng my moode ffor grace thou can me liete. 
1560 Rolland Crt. Venus iv. 370 Allace, now mingis my 
mane and mude. 

b. To inengivith mirths : to cheer. 
a 1402 Sir Pcrc. 7327 The maydene mengede his mode 
With myrthes at the mete. CX460 Towneley Myst. xvi. x 
Mosie myghty mahowne meng you with myrth ! 

4 . a. trans. To bring (living creatures) together ; 
to join (the male with the female). 

13 . . E. E. A Hit. P, B. 337, & ay hou meng with he malez 
be mete ho-bestez. c 1400 Desir. Troy 6546 There mynget 
hai here men, machit horn togedur; Mony dedly dint delt 
horn amonge ! 

b. reji.., pass.y and iiitr. Of persons : To be 
mingled together in intercourse, or with^ among 
others ; to be joined in battle ; to have sexual 
intercourse ; to be united by marriage. 

reJi. <1900 tr. Bxdas Hist. i. xxvii. § 11 Swelce is eac 
bewered \niit mon hine menge wi5 his brodorwiife. c xooo 
Ps. (Th.) cv. 26 Hi. .hi wi5 manfuUum megndan [jfc] 
beode. <t 1300 Cursor M. 26253 O man hat menges him wit 
best For his flexs lust to ful-fill. 

Pass, c 1203 Lay. 15249 I>a weoren Bruttes imaenged wi5 
han Saxes. 1382 Wyclif i Cor. v. 9 That ^e be not meynd 
[v.r. meyngd], or comunen not, with lecchoure. c X400A/0/. 
Loll. log Lok hat je be not menkyd wih him. c 1420 Lydg. 
Assembly o/Gods 361 And ones in the moneth with Phebus 
was she meyut. 1590 Spenser F. Q. iu. xi. 36 When she 
with Mars was meynt in joyfulnesse, 
intr. c 1230 Gen. Sf Ex. 544 He chosen hem wiwes of 
caym, And mengten wi3 waned kin. axsoo Cursor M. 
19271 Fra han durst na man wit ham meng. CX330 R, 
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Brunne Chroiu (i8xb) 398 With h® Scottis gan he menge, 
and stifly stode in stoure. 1435 Misyn Fire 0/ Love n. iii. 
73, 1 lufyd not with hame to menge. 

5 . intr. Of things : To be or become mixed. 
a xooo Cxdmoris Satan 132 H w®t her hat and ceald hwilum 
mencgah* <1x300 Cursor A/. 9952 pe leme o light ..hat 
menges with haa colurs hew. C2400 Destr. Troy 12495 
Sodonly the softe winde vnsoberly blew; A myste & a 
merkenes myngit to-gedur. 1614 Sir A. Gorges tr. Lucan 
VI, 233 And from his springs A vertue takes, which neuer 
mings With other streame. 1825 Jamieson, To meng, to 
become mixed. ‘The corn's begmnin to meng', the stand- 
ing corn begins to. .assume a yellow tinge ; Berwicks. 
Meng(e, variants of Ming v. Obs., to remember, 
f Menged,^/. a. Obs. Forms: see Meng z;. 
[f. Meng z/. + -ED 1.3 Mixed; disturbed, confused. 

a 1230 Owl ^ Night. 823 penne is hes hundes smel fordo : 
He not hurh he meynde smak Hweher he schal vorh h® abak, 
a 2^00 Cursor PI. ‘142Q He es ai vte o wite als wode, Hu 
sal we meke his menged mode? 1428 in Surtees Misc. 
(1888) I, xxxiij gyrdels of menged metaill. 2494 Fabyan 
Chron. vii, 663 A woman - .was -. punysshed for sellyng of 
false myngyd butter. 

Mengel, -ill, obs. forms of Mingle v. 
t Menging, vbl. sb. Obs. [OE. minpng, f. 
mptgani see Meng v. and -ingI.] Mingling, 
mixture ; confusion or disturbance (of mind). 

<x 2000 A Idlultn Glosses In Zeitschr. /. deutsches A Iterlh nni 
IX, 450 C*(77y&<r/7o, . . mencingc. 1297 R- Glouc. (Rolls) 2098 
Conan. .Among homnoldeofhulkelondabbe non menging. 
<>1300 Cursor M. 27739 Menging o mode hat corns o gall. 
c 1380 Wi’CLiK IVhs. (2880) 475 pe jnynging ofpes hingis is 
unhoUom to man to take, a 1485 Prontp. Parv. 332/2 
(MS. S.) Mengynge, mixtura, commixHo. 2562 Turner 
Baths 9 With some menginge with mixture of brimstone. 
1818 Hogg Broxwiie 0/ Bodsbeck I. 288 The meinging of 
repentance. 

Mengle, obs. form of Mingle jA and v. 
Mengue, Mengyd, obs. ff. Mango, Manchet. 
IVIeilliade 3 l(menhei*d 3 n). Also inanhad(d)en. 
[Corrupted or cognate form of Narragansett Indian 
iniumawkatteailgi ‘ a fish somewhat like a herring * 
( 1 ^. Williams Key Lang. America^ ^643). 

The fish was used by the Indians for manure, and the 
name seems to be connected with the vb. munno/i^uo/iteau, 
(Eliot’s Indian Bible) ‘he enriches the land, fertilizes’.) 

A fish of the herring family, Brevooriia iyranmis, 
common on the east coasts of the United States ; it 
is much used for manure and produces a valuable oil. 

1792 Descr. Kentucky ^ In 1787 were exported Barrels 
of manhadden 236. 1792 Hommedieu in Froc. Avier. Assoc, 
(1880) XXVIII. 436 note, The fish called menhaden or mos- 
bankers. x88o ClooDC [title) in Rep. itZlh Meeting Amer, 
Assoc. Adv. Set. 425 A Short Biography of the Menhaden, 
b, attrib.-i as menhaden fishery^ oil. 

2883 C, A, Moloney IV.A/r. Fisheries 64 (Fish. Exhib. 
Publ.) The American menhaden fisheries. 1883 Fisheries 
E.xhib. Calat. 202 Menhaden oil, used In currying leather. 

Hence Menha'dener, a steamer engaged in fish- 
ing for menhaden. 

190S E, Marshall Middle IVall 447. ■ 

Menheir, obs. variant of Mynheer. 

Uffenliir (me’nhi^j). Archaevl. Also et^on. 
menzhir. [a. Breton men hir * long stone * {men, 
mean stone, hir long :=s Welsh maen hir, Cornish 
medn hir).] A tall upright monumental stone, 
of varying antiquity, found in various parts of 
Europe, and also in Africa and Asia. 

xSao T. a. Trollope Summer in Brittany W. 300 The 
menhir of Plouarzel. 1851 (see PeulvanJ 1870 Lubbock 
Orig, Civiliz. vi. (1875) 302 Circular marks closely resem- 
bling those on some of our European menhirs. 1904W1NDLE 
Rent. Preh. Age viiL 192 The Dartmoor row begins with 
a citcle and ends with u menhir. 

Meni, obs. form of Many. 
menial (mz'nial), a. and sb. Forms : a, 4 
meynal(l, -el, 5 meygnall, meiial(l. iS. 4-5 
meyueal, meynyal, 5 meiiyal,niayiieal,ineyne- 
yall, 6 maueall, meneal, meigniall, 7 meeniall, 
meniall, 7- menial, [a. AF. meignalj menial, 
f. meiniee Meinib-J A. adj, 
fl. Pertaining to the household, domestic. Also 
transf. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 215 A mannes owne 
meynal wittes (L. domestici sensus ejus) beej? his owne 
enemyes. 1388 Wyclif Rom. xvi. 5 Crete 5e wel her meyneal 
(u. r. meynyal, Vulg. domeUicam\ chirche. C14W Plow- 
man’s T. yn The tything of Turbe lucrum With these 
maisters is meymall. 1709 Mrs. afANLEV Secret Mem, 
(1720) III. 17 He had exchang'd his own Property, his very 
menial Necessaries for Bread to support them. 

2 . Of a servant ; Forming one of the household ; 
tlomestic. Now only in contemptnous use : see B. 

1427 IVi/l of Sir E. Brayhroke in Bedford. N. 4- Q. u88g) 
II. 224, I wol that after my deces my meyne meygnall be I 
kepte to-geder in housbold. 1444 Close Roll, 23 Hexi. VI, 
The said GeflVeywas a menall man of the worshipful house- 
hold of our Sovereign Lord the Ring. 1450 Rolls of ParlL 
V. 179/2 The wages and fees of youre raenj-all servauntez. 
c 1475 Partenay 900 To gret and smal menal persones, 1516 
IVill R. Poke of IVakefield 4 June. Every one of my 
mancall servantes. 1642 Chas. I in Clarendon Hist. Reb. 

V. I 396 And all thi^ whilst his Majesty had no other atten- 
dance than his own Menial Servant';. 1673 Essex Papers 
(Ckunden) I. 294 That none shall heare Ma^e either at the 
Queen’s or any Ambass” Chappell but their owne meniall 
Sen.-ants. . 1763 Blackstone Comm. I. xiv. 413 The first 
sort of ser\'ants therefore, acknowledged by the laws of 


England, are menial servants ; so called from being inira 
moenia, or domestics. 1776 Adam Smith IV. N. ii. iii. 
(1869) I. 333 The labour of a menial servant. .adds to the 
value of nothing. 1791 AIrs. lNCHBALD.5*fw/'//(i?3'f<70'I. iv. 
32 She felt herself but as a menial servant. 

3 . Of service or employment : Proper to or per- 
formed by a menial or domestic servant. Now 
only with disparaging implication : Of the nature 
of drudgery ; servile, degrading. 

1673 Temple United Proz>. ii. 113 His [De Wit’s] Train. . 
was only one man, who performed all the ftlenial service of 
his House at home, 1726 Swift Gulliver n. iii, A maid to 
dress her and two other servants for menial offices, c 2829 
ViscT. Palmerston in Lytton Life (1870) I. w. note. 
The wives are forced to wash and perform all menial offices. 
1836 W. Irving Astoria II. 39 As to the Indian, he is a 
game animal, not to be degraded by useful or menial toil. 
1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge xxiv. The menial offices .. the 
numerous degrading duties . . that I’ve had to do for him. 
1899 T. Nicol Recent Archaeol. 4- Bible iv, 153 The menial 
character of the labour (re. brickmaking], 

4 . Of temper, spirit, occupations: Servile, sordid. 

1837 [.see MenialismJ. 1839 Bailey Festus xiii. (1852) 

155 Nor cold insurgent heart, nor menial mind Can compass 
this, 1873 JowETT Plato, Gorgias (ed. 2) II. 399 All other 
arts which have to do with the body are servile and menial 
and illiberal. 1891 Edin. Rev. CLXXIII. 400 Devoted 
only to the menial care of building a fortune. 

B. sb. A ‘ menial * servant (see A. 2). Now 
only coniemptiiousy applied chiefly to liveried men- 
servants kept for ostentation rather than use ; often 
suggesting an imputation of pomposity or arro- 


gance. 

1388 Wyclif 2 Sam. xvi, 2 The assis ben to the meyneals 
of the kyng [Vulg. domesticis regis\. 1630 Bp. Hall Balm 
Gilead xli. § 4 Surely the ^eat Housekeeper of the World 
. .will never leave any of his menials without the bread of 
sufficiency. X755 Johnson, Menial, one of the traip of ser- 
vants. 1768 'i*. Moss The Beggar 15 A pamper’d menial 
forc’d me from the door, To seek a shelter in an humbler 
shed. 1803 Scott Last Miustr. Introd. 39 The Duchess 
. .bade her page the menials tell That they .should tend the 
old man well. 2820 Byron Mar, Fal. iv. i, Di.smiss This 
menial hence ; I would be private with you. 1830 Prescott 
Peru II. 76 The most common soldier was attended by 
a retinue of menials that would have better suited the 
establishment of a noble. 1854 Thackeray Ncuicomes I. vii. 
68 A hot menial in a red waistcoat came and opened the door. 
290Z J, Watson Life Master xviii, 170 The servants . . al- 
lowed Him to pass with a menial's disdain for the poor. 

Hence Me‘nialism, the condition of a menial ; a 
menial act ; Menia^lity, menial character ; Jl, 
menial conditions ; Me'niaUy adv., like a menial. 

1837 Nevj Monthly Mag. L. 132 Menial in soul, he may 
as well have the hire of menialism. 1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. 
Cluxr. (1852) 105 And is such a man to be abased to the 
menialitiesoftheservants'haU? xZ^^Blackio.AIag. LXIV. 
344 Lady Suffolk . . had been bedchamber woman, and of 
course had performed this menialism 1 2882 Stevenson 
New Arab. Nts. (1884) 269 The Prince . . handed his hat to 
Mr. V., his cane to Mr. R., and, leaving them., thus menially 
employed upon his service, spoke, 
t MG'nialty. Obs. Also 6 menaltie. [f. 
Menial -f -TY.] The condition of being a menial. 
Also, collect, persons of menial rank. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions x.xxvJii. (2887) 176 From the 
lowest in menaltie, to the highest in mistriship. 1393 Nashe 
Christ’s T. 91 The vulgar menially conclude, therefore it 
[f<r. the Plague] is like to encrease. 

Menie, obs. form of Many, Meinie. 

Menild, variant of Menald. 

Menilite (me-nibit). Min. [a. F. m^nilite 
(H. B. de Saussure, 1795), from yl//HzV(ww/fl;t/), a 
quarter of Paris where it is found : see -ite.] 
A variety of opal of a dull greyish or brownish 
colour, occurring in kidney-shaped masses. 

[iZosEncycl.Brit.^OL^^X. W.'zo^f'zPitchstoJte. P/enelites. 

, . A specimen of Pitchstone from Mesnil-montant near Paris 
..261 <Indc.Y to Mineralogy) Menalites.] 2822 Plvkerto.v 
Petral. I. 550 As common flint becomes menilite, from the 
unctuous and magnesian marl in which it is deposited. 
attrib.^ 1829 Ure Geol. 324 The menilite silex. 

Menitla, Menille, obs. ff. Makill.v l, Manille. 

2782 Gentl. Mag. LI, 616 Alenille seems to be a corruption 
of the Spanish malilla, a wicked woman capable of any 
kind of mischief. 

Menin, variant of MENKOift/zzr/., roinnow. 
3 £ezii]lgeal (m^ni'ndgial), a. Anat. and Hath. 
[f. mod.L. ftteniuge-us (f. mating-, Menin-K : cf. F. 
miningiy It. meningeo) ■>r -xh.] Of or pertaining 
to the meninges. Meningeal ariety. one of the 
arteries supplying the dura mater ol the brain. 

1829 C. Bell Anat. 4* Phys. (ed. 7) I. 119 Groove 
meningeal artery. 1877 ir.vonZiemsseris Cycl. Med. XII. 
171 Meningeal hamorroages. 

Meninges, pi. of Meniny. 

Meningic (m/ni’nd5ik), a. rare. Path. [f. 
modX. mating- Meninx -h -ic.J = Meningeal <r. 

182a Good Study Med. III. 599 He [M. ScncA 
to call the first juettingic and the second cerebral p >• 

600 hleningic or brain fever. r. ..t 

Meningism (m/hi'nd^ia’m). [Formed 

as prec. + -ISM.] Tendency to meningitis. 

Brit. Med. yrnl. 5 ja". J 

GaUi has collected ob-servations of a number of cases of 

"mS^tTc''"fSenmd5i-tik], a. fatf, [f. 

itEb-Ib-GIT-ls + -IC.] 

iBqo in Srd. See. X.e.r. 1S99 AlUtitts S)St. Med. \ II. 

546 The meniogitic exudation. 
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II Meningitis (menindaai-tis). Path. [mod. 
ll, f. mining- MeNINX + -ITIS.] Inflammation of 
tlie membranes of the brain, or spinal cord. 

1828 Abercrombie Dis, Brain 51 To jjrevent circumlocu* 
tion, I shall employ the term Meningitis to express the 
disease, meaning thereby the Inflammaljon of the arachnoid, 
or pia mater, or both, as distinct from inflammation of the 
dura mater. 1899 Allbutt's SysK Med. VII. 546 In most 
cases not due to injury meningitis . . is caused by an invasion 
of micro-organisms. 

Hence Meningfi'tiforni a. [-FOBSl], Menijig’i** 
toplioliia [-phobia], see quots. 

1890 Billings Nat. Med. Diet. II. 13^ Meningiio^hobia ^ . . 
symptoms of cerebro-spinal meningitis produced from fear 
of the disease, c 1893 F. P. Foster Illxistr. Mcd. Diet. HI. 
2276 Meningiti/ornt^. meningitis. 

SQleilingO* (mrni'gg^), combining form of Gr. 
Meninx in a number of pathological and 
other terms, of which the following arc the most 
important: Meni'ngocele (* 311 ) [cf. Cele j^.], 
hernia of the meninges of the brain or spinal cord ; 
II Meni^n^o-cerebri’tis — Meningo~encepkalitis\ 
j|Meningo-coccus, a coccus supposed to be the 
cause of cerebro-spinal fever ; || Menisngo-on- 
cephali'tis, inflammation of the membranes of the 
brain and the adjoining cerebral tissue ; fMeningo- 
ga’strio fever —gasti‘ic fever \ ||Meni:iigo- 

mala'cia, ‘softening of the membranes of the 
brain* (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1S56); || Menitiigo- 
inyeli'tis, inflammation of the spinal cord and 
its membranes ; hence Meni^ngo-myeli'tlc a. 1 
Meniingo-myelocele, a hernial tumour of the 
spinal cord {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890) ; Meni:iigo- 
raclii’diaa a. [Rachis], pertaining to the men- 
inges and the spine ; |j Meningorrha'gia, haemor- 
rhage of the meninges of the brain {Syd. Sot. Lex.). 

1867^ Bienn. Retroip. Med.^ etc._(Syd. Soc.) 423 A case of 
•meningocele in the occipital region. iQgg Aiionit's Syst. 
Med. VI. 499 The chronic *meningo*cerebrilis of general 
paralysis. 1893 Dunclison Med. Diet. [ed. ax), ^Meningo- 
ceccits. 1897 Trans. Anter. Pediatric Soe. IX. i8g An 
organism resembling the meningococcus was found. 1872 
Cohen Dis, 206 Consecutive *meningO‘encephaliiis. 

1899 AUbutCs Syst. Med. VI. 887 Any chronic *nieningo- 
myelitic process. 2897 Ibid. III. 68 A case in which 
•meningo-myeVuis was found at the autopsy. 1842 E. Wilso.n 
Anat. Vade M. ted. a) 3St The *Meningorachidlan veins 
are situated between the theca vertebralisand the vertebra:. 

II Meuingnria (meniggiuo-ria). Path. [mod. 
L-, f. Gr. in]viyy MEMKX + oupo:' urine: see -la,] 
The passing of urine containing membranous 
shreds. Hence meninguTlc a. 

185$ Mayne Expos. Lex. 

11 Meninx (mPniijks), Chiefly pi. meninges 
(mftiimd^fz) ; also 7 menings. [mod.L., a, Gr. 

membrane, esp. of the brain. (Late L. had 
ineninga ; cf. F. mininge.)'] Any of the three 
membranes enveloping the brain and spinal cord 
(viz. the dura mater, arachnoid, and pia mater). 

1616 BuLLOtCAR Eng. Expos.y Menaiges, thinne skins in 
which the braine is contained. 1638 A. Read Chirnrg. 
xvii.^ 124 In the suture there is a ligament, by which the 
menings are tyed to the pericranium. 1666 Trans, I. 
397 He . . inquires, whether the Nerve proceed from the 
Jledulla itself, or its Meninx. X747 tr. Astruc's Fevers 202 
As to the phrenzy, it is an inflammation of the meninges, or 
dura and pia mater. 1839-47 Todd's Cycl. Anat. HI. 627/2 
The cerebral and spinal meninges. 1884 I^I. Mackenzie 
Dis. Throat <5- NoseW, 370 Congestion of the meninges was 
found at the base of the brain. 

H b. The drum of the ear. [SoinGr.] nonce-use. 
1630 Randolph Aristippus 28 The Meninx of his eare is 
like a cut Drum, and the hammers lost. 

Menis, obs. gen. pi. Man ; obs. f. Minish v. 
Udeniscal (mihrskal), z. rare~°. ff. Meniscus 
+ -AL.] Of the form of a meniscus. 
i860 Worcester (cites Eiifield\. 

Meniscate (mmi-sket), a. Dot. [f. Meniscus 
-1--ate 2.] Resembling a meniscus in form. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 735/1 Meniscate, a cylinder bent into 
half a circle. 

]V[eniaeh(e, obs. forms of Minish v. 
MenisCoidCmi-ni'skoid), a. Pot. [f. Menisc-hs 
+ -OID.] Resembling a meniscus iu form ; of the 
form of a watch-glass. 

1821 tr. Decandolle ^ SprengeVs Philos. Plants 28 The 
higher degree of the shield-shaped passes into the menheoid 
{meniscoidetts). 1832 Lindlky Introd. Bot. -^ioMcniscoid'., . . 
resembling a watch-glass. 1863 Berkf.lev Brit. Mosses iii. 
22 In Sphagnxim the spore-sac . . consists of . . a meniscoid 
cyst at the top. 

So Meniscoi'dal a. - Meniscoid. 

i88t-2 Saville-Kent Infusoria. II. 870. 

II Meniscus (mfni-skys). PI. menisci 
(mihi-ssi); also 8 meniscusses. [mod.L., a. Gr. 

crescent^ dim. of firivr} moon.] A cres- 
cent-shaped body. 

1 . A crescent moon. rare. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Meniscus, a little Moon. i88x 
Miss A. D. Kingston tr. % Perne's Tigers <5 Traitors v. 89 
Thus the meniscus . . shed a few faint beams after midnight 

2 . A lens conve.x on one side and concave on the 
other ; properly, the convexo-concave form (i, e. 
the one which is thickest in the middle, and thus 
has a crescent-shaped section), but often applied 


also to the concavo-convex, the two being some- 
times distinguished as converging and diverging 
meniscus respectively. 

1693 E. Halley in Phil. Trans. XVII. 969 In a Meniscus 
the Concave side towards the Object encreases the focal 
Icngih, but the Convex towards the Object diminishes it. 
1794 G, Adams Nat. « 5 * E.xp. Philos. II. xiv. 85 Infinitely 
thin meniscusses do not sensibly chanj’c the course of the 
rays of light. 1879 Harlan Eyesight vii. 99 The periscopic 
glass is what opticians call a meniscus. One surface is 
convex and the other concave, according as one or the other 
of these surfaces has the sharper curvature. 

3 . The convex or concave upper surface of a 
liquid column, caused by capillarity. 

23 x 2 -z 6 Playfair Nat. Phil. (iSzo) I. 189 The Htile me- 
niscus of water., which terminates the column. 1883 W. H. 
Richards Text Bk. MUit. Topogr. 218 The ‘meniscus* 
should be decidedly rounded; sf it appears flat the baro- 
meter should be tapped [etc.). 

4 . ALaih. A figure of the form of a crescent ‘ 

1885 Watson & Buruory Math. Theory Electr. <5- Magn. 

1 . 117 Instead of the figure formed by the two external 
segments, we may take . . the meniscus formed by one in- 
ternal and one external segment. 

6. Anat. A disk-like interarticular fibrocartilage 
situated in the interior of some joints to adapt the 
articular surfaces to each other, as in the wrist- and 
knee-joints. 

1830 R. Knox BIclards Anat. 239 The menisci, or inter- 
articular ligaments. 1877 Burnett Ear 74^ The arlicub- 
tion between the malleus and incus is a true joint, in which 
is found a meniscus. 

6. An organ of doubtful function in Echino- 
rhyncus, a genus of acanthocephalous entozoa. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Invert. Anim. 647. 

7 . atirib. and Comb., as meniscus form, glass, 
lens ; meniscus-shaped adj. 

1787 tr. Linnxus* Fam. Plants I. 70 Seeds . . •meniscus- 
form. 1878 Abney Photogr. (1881) 203 All single lenses . . 
have the meniscus form given to them. 2704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. I, * Meniscus Glasses are those which are 
Convex on one side, and Concave on the other. 1833 N. 
Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. 203 A lens may be convex on one 
side and concave on the other, ..called a •meniscus lens. 
1851-6 Woodward 74 Specimens frequently occur 

in the Has, with the *ineniscus-shaped casts of the air-cham- 
bers loose, like a pile of watch-glasses. 
f lUCenise. Obs, Forms : 5 menusa, -ce, 
menese, inenys(e, 6 inenew(e)s, menues, 7 
m 0 n(u)i 30 . [a. OF. menuise^ mennse (mod.F. 

menuise) L. minutia: seeMiNDTiA.] Small fry. 

CZ430 Two Cookery-bks. 104 Menese or loche boiled. Take 
Menyse or locbe, and pike hem faire. CZ460 J. Russell 
Bk. Nurture 819 Flowndurs, gogeons, musKeis, menuce In 
sewe. :so8-x3 Bk. Kentynge in Dabees Bk. (1867) 280 
Menewesinseweofporpasorofsamon. 

Nontencl. 62 Pisciculi tnlnnii.. Poissons menus, xnenxiise. 
Small fl.sbes called menues. 1613 J.DlENNVsl.S'crr. Angling 
It. xi. C 4 b,The little Roach, the Menise biting fast. z6z6 
SuRFL. ft Marku. Country Farm 507 The small fish, which 
Is called white, are the.. Loach, Menuise, and the Trout, 
t Me'nison. Obs, Forms: 3 menisou(e, 3- 
4 meneisoun, 4-5 menysoun, 5 meayson, 
-isoun, -eson, mensone, zneusoun, 6 mensyn, 
meuson. [a, OF. menison, meneison, menoison r— 
late L. mandtionem flowing, n. of action f. mdndre 
to flow.] Dysentery. 

c xago Beket 2367 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 174 Tow.nrd J7e de)7e 
he drou3 And fur-pinede in pe menisone pat is Hf him pou^te 
long, c 1305-5*/. Lucyb in E. E, P. (1862) loi For four 5er 
heo hadde .. pe meneisoun sironge. 2377 Lancl. P. PI. 
B. XVI. no Bothe meselcs and mute and in pe menysoun 
blody, Ofte he beled suche. c 1465 Eng. Chron. (C.amden) 
35 Aleny men deide on the blody mensoun. 1556 Withals 
Diet. (1562) 76 The bloudy menson, discenteria. 

IKCenisperm (me*nispojm). Bot. [ad. mod. 
L. Menispermum (Tournefort), f, Gr. moon 
+ anipiia seed; cf. the Eng. name moonseed, 
referring to the crescent-shaped seeds.] ■ A plant of 
tlie N.O. Menispermacece, of which lifenispermztfii 
is the typical genus ; the most widely known species 
are the Cocculus indicus, Anatniria (formerly 
Mcnispermuvi) Cocculus, and the Calumba. Also 
Menispernia’ceowsa. , belonging to the N.O. 
spcrmacex'i IVIeuispe'xmad, Lindley's term for a 
plant of this order; Menispe*rmai a., in Meni- 
spermal alliance, Lindley’s terra for an * alliance* 
or group of orders including the Menispermacese. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 305/2 Coccxtlns, a genus of Meni- 
spermaceous plants. 1846 Lindley Veg. Kingd. 297 Meni- 
spermales — The Menispermal Alliance. Ibid.. The Order 
of Alenispermads. i88o Garrod & Baxter Mat. Med. 187 
The root of the Frasera Walteri, and of a hlenisperm from 
Ceylon, have been substituted-for true calumba. 

Menispenuine (menispoumin). Chem. Also 
-ina, -in. [f. mod.L. Menisperm-um (see Meni- 
sfekm + -ike 5 .] An alkaloid obtained from the 
shells of the fruit of theCocculus Anatnirla 

(formerly Menispermuni) Cocculus. Also f Meni- 
spe*rzuia. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 306/2 The kernel [of the fruit of 
Coccitlus iuaicus} contains about one part in the hundred 
of picroloxia, or menispermia, as some term it, 1838 T, 
Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 224 Menispermina . . is while 
and opaque, and has very much the external appearance of 
cyanodide of mercury. 1852 J. Bell in Lect. Gt. Exhxb. 
141 Menbpermin.^ zSSo^Garroo & Baxter Mai. Med. 188 
An alkaloid, Menispermine. 


Menitto. Meniver(e, Meniye : see Maniioh 
Miniveb, Manyie. ’ 

Menked, -at : see Meng v. 

Men-kind. [See 22.] Now rare. 

Also 5 men kyn. The male sex ; men-folk. 

1387 Tkevisa Higdeit (Rolls) II. 145 He schulde rakr 
chose hem a kyng . . of pe wommen kyn raper [jan of be 
men kyn. zssg in Neal Hist. Purit. (1732) I. 153 When 
the name of Jesus shall, .be pronounced in the church, due 
reverence shall be made .. with .. uncovering the heads of 
the Mcnkind. 2674 Gookin in Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc. (1806) 
1.183 The inenkind sitting by themselves and the womenkind 
by themselves. 2697 in C. Alather Magn. Chr. vi. 12 , 1 had 
breakfasted with the Family, and the Men-kind were gone 
abroad. 2898 Month Tune 637 Where the family meals take 
place, and where the Basque inenkind are served first 

Menkit, menkte, menkyd: see Mekg v. 
Menly, Mennage, Mennal, Ssiennam : see 
Meanly adv.'^, Manage, Menald, Mennoil 
IMennard (me’najd). dial. Also 8 mennot, 
9 meuner, mennad, menot. [Formation ob- 
scure: perh. connected with Minnow.] = Minnow. 

2796 Marshall Econ. Yorks. II. 333 Mentiot,..i^t 
minnow. 2869 Lonsdale Gloss., Meuner, Menxiaxd, a min- 
now. 2904 menot [see Mennom]. 

Menne, obs. pi. of Man ; obs. form of Meinie. 
Mennelled, Mennese : see M enald, Mannish. 
t Me'nnesse. Obs. rare. [Apheticforl-MENE- 
nesse: cf. MEANa.M.] Communion, fellowship. 

1340 Ayeitb. 14 Ich y-leue holy cherch generalliche and j?e 
mennesse of haljen. Ibid. 268. 

Mennesse, v.iriant of Manness Obs. 
Mennisc, Mennly : see Mannish, Meanly. 
I!ffejlll02n(me'nam). dial. Forms: 7-8 minum, 
7-9 minim, 8 menin, 8-9 mennin, 9 mennom, 
•on, -im, -um, -am, etc. (see E.D.D.). [? A cor- 
ruption of Minnow, due to association with Minim.] 
« Minnow. 

1654 Fuller Ephemeris Pref. 7 Minums will get through 
the holes thereof [re. a drag-net). 2674 Ray Collect. I^ords, 
Fresh' water Fish iii The Minow, Minim or Pink. 2794-6 
E. Darwin Zoon. (x8oi) I. 252^ A great number of little fish 
called minums or pinks. 2806 in Archxologia XV. 352 xiote, 
The minnow .still called ..‘mennom’ in the north of Eng- 
land. a 1O20 Tankahill Poems (1846) 76 Up frae the meu- 
non to the whale, 2838 Haliburton Clockm. Sen if. xix. 
294 Little ponds never liold big^ fish ; there Is nothing hut 
pollywogs, tadpoles, and minims in them. 2893 Norihumbld. 
Gloss., Menuim, Menuam, Menoium, Mennent. Spec- 
tator 28 May 84^/2 Minnow, pink,,, meaker, menot, minim, 
peer, ..and minnin are all synonymous. 

attiib. I’jzs Ramsay Gentle Sheph, 111. Hi, The saugh- 
tree shades the menin pool. 

Mennonist (me^ntTnist). Also 7-9 Menonist. 
[Formed as Mennonite + -18T.] «next. 

164s Pagitt Herciiogr. (2646) 30 Menonists, so called of 
Menon, a Frisian, by whose name the Anabaptists were 
generally called. 2776 J. Adams \Yks. (1854) IX. 403 At 
present some colonies have .. bodies of Quakers, and Men- 
nontsts, and Moravians, who are principled against war. 
1866 H, Phillips Amcr. Paper Curr. II. 72 The Menonists 
refuse to sell their produce unless for hard cash. 

So Memnonism, the doctrines of the Mennoniles, 
1684 Axisw, Rexnarks Marc's Expos. Pief. a 4b, All 
which Is done in favour of his beloved Mennonism, that 
Christ may not be held to begin his reign where there is 
any visible Monarch or Civil itlagistrate that rules. 

[ MCennoilite (memonait). Eccl. A\so 6 eiron. 
Memnouite, 8 Menonite. [f. Jl/enno + - 1 TE.] A 
member of a sect of Christians which was founded 
in Friesland by Menno Simons (1492-1559). They 
are opposed to infant baptism, the taking of oaths, 
military service, and the holding of civic offices. 

1565 T. Stapleton Forlr. Faith 9 b, Memnonites and 
Zuenckfeldians haue ben stirring. 2684 An^. Remarks 
Mords Expos. Pref. a 2 b, Which Is the opinion of Daniel 
Brenius a Mennonite. 2876 Barclay Inner Life Rclxg. 
Soc. Comniiv. 73 The doctrines, .of the Mennonites. 

atirib, 2727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., M. Herman Schin, 
a Mennonite minister. 1864 Evans E. Eixg- Baptists 21 
The Mennonite Church in Holland. 1876 Barclay /;/««’/' 
Life Relig. Soc. Commzv. 77 Many of them held to the 
Mennonite faith and practice. 

Mennot, MennoWjMennum, nVTenny: see 
Me.nnabd, Minnow, Mennom, Many. 

Mermys, obs. gen. pi. of Man. 
il lUIeno'brailcllUS (mentjbrK’gkzTs). [mod.L. ; 
irregularly f.Gr. fiivnu to remain + 
a. A genus of tailed amphibians (also called A^ec- 
turns), having permanent external gills, b. An 
animal of this genus ; in this sense also in anglicized 
form Menobranch (ine*nf>brceijk). 

*845 J. F. South Zool. in Encycl. Metrop. VII. 305/1 The 
Menobranch, Axolotl and INIenopome. 1854 Owen Skel. « 5 r 
Teeth in Orr's Circ. Sci. I. Org. Nat. 1S8 The menobranchus 
, has four fingers and four toes. 1878 Bell tr. Cegeubaxir's 
I Comp. Anat. 432 The notochord. .is_ alternately constricted 
and widened out in Menobranchus, Siredon, and Menopoma. 

li SKCenolipsis (meiwli'psis). Bath. [mpd.L., 
f. Gr, pxjvo; /237F month + \eifis failure, omission, 
f. A€t7r«i/ to leave, fail.] The failure, retention, or 
cessation of the menses. 

2856 in Mayne Expos. Lex., and in recent Diets, 
t Meuologe. Obs. Also menologue. [ad. 
Y.ccA.'L. metwhgium see next.] =Menology. 

1626 T. HfAWKiNs) tr. Caxtssin’s Holy Cri. 538 In the 
I^Ienologe of the Grecians, and the Roman Martyrologe. 
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1653 Ld. Vaux tr. Gcdcau's St. Paul 316 The Greek ireno- 
logue saies, he was Bishop of Golophones. x66x Blount 
Glossogr. (ed. 2) s.v., The Greek Jlenologe (a book so called) 
is their ^lartyrologe, or a Collection of the Saints days of 
every moneth in their Church. 

IKEenolog^ (m/np'lod^i). Also in Gr. and Lat. 
forms menoiogion, menologium. [ad. mod.L. 
menologiwn^ ad. late Gr. f. fxi^v 

month +Ad7os account : see Logos. Qi. martyro- 
logy.'] A calendar of the months. 

1. spec. The distinctive title of the calendar of 
the Greek church, containing biographies of the 
saints in the order of the dates on which they are 
commemoiated. 

x6io Holland Cautden’s Brit. 1. 68 They report, .upon the 
authority . . of the Greeks Menology, that St. Peter came 
hither. 1740 A. Clarke Hist. Bible II. 321 The Greek Sleno- 
logics intimate that he was shot. x88x Westcott & Hort 
Crk. N. T. App. 84 The Menologium or system of saints’ 
days. 

b, iransf. ; applied esp. to the OE. metrical 
church calendar first printed by Hickes in 1705. 

X844 Lingard Anslo-Sax. Ch. (1858) II. x. 83 To search in 
the Anglo-Saxon menology for the most distinguished 
patrons of the monastic profession. xSS? Stanton {title) A 
menology of England and Wales ; or, brief memorials of 
the ancient British and English saints, arranged according 
to the calendar. i 883 {title) A menology or record of de- 
parted friends fcompiled by M. E. Barrow], 1853 C. Plum- 
mer Sax. Chron. Expl. Gloss. 297 The Menologium or Me- 
trical Calendar contained in Appendix A. 

2 . gen. An almanac. ? Obs. rare~^. 

X737 Bailey vol. II, an Account of the Course 

of the moon, an Almanack, ' 

3 . The department of knowledge that relates j 
to the months. 

[Properly another word, repr. an assumed Gr. type in 
-Aovta : see -logy.] ' 

1807 S. Turner Anglo.^Sax. vn. iv. (ed. 2) II. 24 On the 
Menology and Literature of the Pagan Sax'ons. ! 

Menoniat, -ite, obs. forms of Meknoxist, -ite. j 
3VIeil0pailse (memijpgz). Phys. [ad. mod.L. 
menopausis^ f. Gr. montli +■ Travens 

cessation, Pause. Cf. F. menopause.] The final 
cessation of the menses. 

1872 Peaslce Ovar. Tumors 2 The 30 or 35 years of 
menstrual life, i. e. from puberty to the menopause. xSoo 
Allbutfs Sj/st. Med. VIII. 302. J 

Hence Menopau’sic a., having symptoms of the 
menopause. 

1889 Campbell Causation Disease viii. 55 Those 
mcnopausic patients who seek medical relief. 

11 Menophania (meni7f<?i*nia). P/iys, [med. 
L., f. Gr. ftyjPO’, month -h -</)aWa appearance, 
<paiv€tv to appear.] The first appearance of the 
menses, 1837 Dunglison Med. Lex. 383. 

11 Menoplania (menapl 7 ‘'nia). Path. [mod. 
L., from Gr. ftrjro', month -f •irAawa, trAat'^ 
wandering.] A discharge of blood, at the cata- 
menial period, from some other part of the body 
than the uterus. 

1845 S. Palmer Pentaglot Diet. In some recent Diets. 

!( Meiiopoma(menapd'u*ma). Also anglicized 
menopome (merndpaam). [mod.L., irreg. f. Gr. 
fiiv€tv to remain + ircofia lid.] A genus of am- 
phibians characterized by the persistence of the 
branchial apertures ; an amphibian of this genus, a } 
hellbender. 

1835-6 Todd's Cyel. Auat. I. 91/r The amphiuma and 
vienopoma have not as yet been observed to possess branchis. 
1842 Penny Cycl. XX. 342/1 Salatnatuirops^ Wagler’s n.nme 
for the Menopome. X863 Wood Nat. Hist. III. 185 The 
Menopome inhabits the Ohio and Alleghany rivers, 

Menor, obs. form of Minor. 

HlezLOrhyncllOUS (menori'gkas), a. Ent. [f. 
mod.L. Menorhyncha (irreg. f. Gr. nivnv to remain 
4 - ^vyxos snout, proboscis) + -ous.] Belonging to 
or having the character of the Alenorhyncha (in 
Brauer’s classification of insects, those taking food 
by suction in the larval and imaginnl state). 

1899 D. Sharp Insects 11. (Camb. Nat. Hist.) 542 Accord- 
ing to Brauer’s generalisations they [Hemiptera] are Meno- 
vhynchous, OHgonephrous Pterygogenea. 

11 Menorrhagia (menorJi-d^ia). Path. Also 
anglicized Menorrhagy (memtod^i). [mod.L, 
f. Gr. /rJ]VO-, month -h -payia^ f. ^07-, ^rjyvvvai 
to break, burst forth.] Excessive or long-continued 
menstruation. 

1776-84 Cullen First Lines Pract. Physic (1808) 11 . 4, 

I treat of menorrhagia here as an active ha;morrhagy, 
because I consider menstruation, in Us natural state, to be 
always of that kind. 2S56 Maynb Expos. Lex., Menor* 
rhagia Abortus^ term for menorrhagy attendant on abortion. 
1872 T. G. Thojias Dis. JFomen (ed. 3) 261 Menorrhagia 
may occur without pain. 

Hence Menorrhagic (menor£e*d.^ik) a., pertain- 
ing to or suffering from menorrhagia. 

1844 Ashwell Dis. IVomen 147 She has been menorriiagic 
for beveral years. 1873 E. H. Clarke Sex in Educ. 62 
Menorrhagic, dysraenorrhoeic girls and women, c 1893 
F. P. Foster Med. Diet. III. 1576 Menorrhagic fever. 

II Meuorrhoea* (menorra). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. ixj]v month p>ia flow, flux ] a. 

The ordinary flow of the menses, b. Long-con- 


tinued, though moderate, flow of the menses, c. A 
too frequent return of the menses. {Syd. Soc. Lex.") 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex. 2889 J. M, Duncan Lect. Dis. 
IVomenxv. (ed. 4! 107 There is not amenorrheea, but menor- 
rhesa into the passages, not farther. 

Hence lfcZenorrliOB*ic tf., pertaining to or charac- 
terized by menorrhoea, rSsd in Mayne Expos. Lex, 
11 Menostasis (mrnp-stasis). Path. . [mod. 
L., f. Gr. prjvQ-y month + aTaais standing.] 
a. The suppression or retention of the menses, b. 
The acute pain preceding the menses in some 
women (Dunglison 1855). Hence SiXenosta'tic 
pertaining to menostasis. 

1839 Hooper's Med. Diet. (ed. 7). 2856 in Mayne Expos. 
Lex . ; and in mod. Diets. 

Menostation (mennst^-Jan). Path. [ad. 
mod.L. menoslaiiott'emj (. Gr. priuo-j ftriv month 
+ L. slalion-etn a standing.] =RIenostasis, 

1822 Good Study Med. IV. 46 Yet menostation may take 
place from a suppression of the menses after tliey have be- 
come habitual. 184^ Hoblyn Diet. Med.^ Menostation, a 
suppression or retention of the catamenial discharge. 
Menot : see Mennard dta/.j a minnow. 
Menour, -ess, obs. forms of Minor, -ess. 
tMenoW weed. PPest Indian. Obs. [Cf. 
many-root (Manv 6 c), applied to the same plant ; 
Browne’s menow weed may be a mistake for this, 
or possibly both names may be distortions of some 
foreign word.] The plant Rtielliatitbe)osa. 

1756 P. Browne yamnica 268 Menow weed. .is very 
common in most parts of Jamaica. 

Menow(e, obs. forms of Minnow. 

Menprise, variant of Mainprize v. Obs. 
li Mensa (memsa). [L. mensa table.] 

1 . heel. The upper surface, esp. the top slab, of 
an altar ; an altar-table. 

1848 B. Weub Continental Ecclesiot. 45 An original altar 
of solid masonry with moulded mensa and plinth. 1904 
Athenzmn 20 A\sz- 250/x In the chancel of Car-Colston . . 
re-^is the uprooted headstone of Dr. Thoroton, .. it was 
originally the mensa of the high altar. 

2 . The grinding surface of a molar tooth. 

2693 tr. BtancareCs Phys. Diet, (ed-a), Mensa, the broader 
part of the Teeth called Grinders, which Chaws and ilinces 
the Meat. 2856 Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Mensal (me*nsal), a.^ and sb."^ Also 8 men- 
sale. [ad. lateL. mensalis, f. mensa table : see -al.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to or used at the table j table-. 

c 1440 Proutp. Parv. 333/1 Mensal knyfe, or horde knyfe. 
2656 Blount Glossogr. 2748 Richardson Clarissa (J.), 
Conversation either mental or mensa). 2778 Dr. Warner 
Let. in Jesse Sehvyn's Corr. (18^4) III. 335 The common 
thing‘<, mental or mensal, which 1 grubbed on with con- 
tentedly. 

b. Mensal bed : a couch used (as by the ancient 
Romans) for reclining at meals. 

2675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks, 2867 V.543 It Is an allusion 
to their conjugal and men-sal beds, on which the guests are 
so bestowed, that the first laid his left hand under the head 
of him that was next. 

2 . a. In Irish (and early Scottish) history, 
land', land set apart for the supply of food for 
the table of the king or prince. 

2607 Davies xst Let, to Earl Salisbury Hist. Tracts (1787) 
245 The Mensall land of M'Guire. 2689 R. (jox Hist. 
Irel. I. Expl. Index, Logh tee, Demeasn or Mensal Lands, 
for House-keeping. 2^0 W. F. Skene Celtic Scot. III. 
148 The office or mensal land set apart for the maintenance 
of the Ri or Toisech. 

b. In Scotland and Ireland before the Reforma- 
tion, applied to a church, benefice, etc., appro- 
priated to the service of the bishop for the 
maintenance of his table. Also similarly used in 
the modem Roman Catholic church in Ireland. 

2605 T. Ryves Vicar's Pica {1620) 114 Allmannerof Bene- 
fices as well mensall as other. 1663 yrnls. Irish Ho, Lords 
(1779) I. 375 That Bishops that are well settled do build 
a Jlensal-House. 2775 L. Shaw Moray (2827) 360 The 
churches of St, Andrews, Ugston, and Laggan ere Mensal. 
2813 Carlisle Topog. Diet. Scot. II, Hoddom, in the Shire 
of Dumfries: formerly a Mensal Church to the See of 
Glasgow. 2862 Fitzpatrick Dr. Doyle (i88o) I. 379 .‘\s this 
was a mensal parish. Dr. Doyle often visited it o^cially. 

3 . Palmistry. AJensal line, the ‘ line of fortune *, 
the table-line. [Cf. OF. mensaU sb.] 

x6o2 Narcissus (1893) 230 Thy mensaU line is too direct 
and cragged. 2675 Salho.v Polygraph, v, xxxix.. 489. 

B. sb. 

1 . Hist. A mensal church or benefice. 

1710 J. Harris Lex. Techn, II, Mensalia, Metisals, were 
.such Personages or Livings as were united formerly to the 
Tables of Religious Houses. 2847 W, Eccles.Antiq. 

D(non <5* Connor (1867) ii^twle. This parish was, of old, a 
mensal of the Bishop of Dromore. 
f 2 . Irish Antiq. The provision of the royal 
table (see A. 2 a). Obs. 

178a Vallancey's Collect. De Rebus Hibern. III. x. 94 
Lands assigned for the mensal of the chief. 

Mensal (memsal), a.^ and rA- [f. L. mens-is 
month + -Ab. Cf. mensuaE[ A. adJ. Monthly. 

2860 Worcester (citing RevX x888J. Nelson in 

Amer. Jrnl. Psychol. I. 390 In the male as in the female, 
the maturation of the reproductive elements is a continuous 

E rocess, though we may hardly say that it is not influenced 
y the mensal periodicity. 


I f B. sb. A monthly account. Obs. 
j a 2483 Liber Nigerxw Househ. Ord.{\']^) 60 The cofferer 
I hathc..one under clerke-.to make the mensall and many 
\ oihyr wrjjtings for the Thesaurere his accompt. 1526 Ibid. 
220 Within three dayes of the e.\'pirement of every moneih 
to bring in his mensall. 

MeilSalize(nie'nsal3iz), V. [f.ilENSAL^ + -IZE.] 
trans. To convert into a ‘mensal’ parish, etc. 

2893 Fahey Hist. Diocese Kilmacduagh 406 The parish 
was mensalised on the appointment of Dr. Archdeacon. 

Mensanger, obs. iorm of Messenger. 

Mense (mens), sb. Obs. exc. Sc. and north, 
dial. [Sc. pronunciation of Mensk : cf. bttss— 

; bush bush, ass=ash ashes, etc.] Propriety, de- 
corum ; neatness, tidiness, 

e 2500 Priests 0/ Pchlis (Laing) 313 Tbair manheid, and 
thair mense, this gait they murle ; For mariage thus unyte 
of ane churle. 2567 Saiir. Poems Reform, viii. 10 War 5our 
richt reknit to he croun It mycht be laid with Utill mens?. 
1737 Ramsay Scot. Prov. (2797) 46, I ha’e baiih my meat 
and my mense. [Used by one who has given an invitation 
that has not been accepted.] 1783 Burns Poor Maitie's 
Elegy iv, 1 wat she was a sheep o’ sense, An’ could behave 
berael wi’ mense. 1788 W. Marshall Yorks. II. 342 Mense, 
manners, creditableness. 1818 Scott Rob Roy vi. But we 
hae mense and discretion, and are moderate of our moulhs. 

Mense (mens), z;. Obs. t\c. dial. Alsomence. 

< [Sc. var. of Mensk z/.] trans. To grace ; to adorn 
or decorate ; to be a credit or to do honour to. 

2535 Lyndesay Salyte 4088 Cum heir, Falset, S: mense 
the gallows. 1606 Birnie Ktrk.Buriall (1833) 35 Ljke 
Hophnees with elcrookes to minche and not Bamueles to 
mense the offerings of God. 2780 J. JIavne Siller Gun lu. 
Convener Tamson mensed the board, Where sat ilk deacon 
' like a lord. 1828 Hocc Brownie of Bodsbeck, etc. II. 164 
j They’ll., leave the good, .ait-meal bannocks to., be pouched 
j by them that draff" an’ bran wad better hae mensed I 2863111 
1 Robson Bards Tyne 135 O bonny church I ye’ve studuen 
i lang, To mence our canny toon. 

Meuse, obs. Sc, form of mends : see Mend sh. 

\ Meuseflll (me'nsftd), a. Sc. and north, dial. 
[f. Mense ^A + -ful.] Proper, decorous; neat, 
tidy; discreet. 

I 1674 Ray N. C. Words 32 Memeful: comely, graceful, 

, crediting a man, Yoik-sU. 2720 Ramsay Wealth 210 Thus 
j with attentive look mensfou they SJL i8i6Scott Old Mart. 

vi, Put on your Raploch grey ; it's a mair mensfu’ and 
j thrifty dress. 2822 — /’iVrx/tf xxiii, Jlenseful maiden ne'er 
I should rise, Till the first beam tinge the skies. 2892 A, J. 
JMunby Vulgar Verses 191 ‘ Bud, Gaffer ’, said the menseful 
maid — . 

Menseless (me’nsles), a* Obs. exc. Se. [f. 
Mense -h-LESs.] Destitute of propriety, de- 
corum or seemliness. 

} 1$.. Colkelbie Soxv in Baiuiatyiie MS. (Hunter. Club) 

I 2026 This cursit company And measles mangery. 2593 
1 B. Barnes Parthenophil Sonn. xv, O, but I fear mine 
I hopes be void, or menceleis ! 2787 Burns Death Poor Mailie 
50 An warn him.. no to rin an‘ wear his cloots Like ilher 
menseless, graceless, brutes. 1858 M. Portlous Sonter 
yohnny 32 The menseless fry Gie out its for your fame they 
pry. To mak it strunt, an’ sitn’ mair high. 

II Menses (me’ns/z), sb.p>/. Path. [L. menses, 
pi. of mSnsis month.] Catamenia. 

I 2597 Gbrarde Herbal i. IL 72 The seeds of Darnell, .pro- 
i uoketh the flowersor menses. 2607T0PSELL Ai?Kr;/C Beuils 
j {165S) 431 .-I Musk-cat. .is very profitable. .for the bringing 
forth of those Womens menses or fluxes which are slopped, 
j 2728 Quincy Compl. DUp. ga Jfyrrh provokes the Men'^es, 
and forwards Delivery. 1^6^ Allbutt & Playfair S}st. 

, Gynxcology 345 The suppression of the menses that occurs 
in young obese women is to be accounted for in the same way. 

! t Me'nsion. Obs.~~° [ad. L. mensiatt'em, 

'' n. of action to metiri (ppl. stem mens-') to measure.] 

I The action of measuring. 

. 2623 Cock SRAM, Mensioti, a measuring. 1658 Phillips, 

Mensuration, the same as Mension, or measuring, 
j Mension, obs. form of Mention. 
i tMeusk. Ohs. Forms: 3 mensca, mensce, 
menke, 3-0 meusk, menske, 5 menseke. (See 
i also Mense sb.') [a. ON. mennska humanity (Sw. 

menniska, Da. menneske), corresponding (exc. for 
I declension) to OF. menniscti^OS., OHG. men- 
! OTeut. type ^manmskin- wk. fem., f. 

*mannisko- : see Mannish a.] 

I 1 . Humanity, kindness ; graciousness, courtesy. 

a 2240 WohungexnCott. Hom.26g Menske and mildeschipe 
and debonairte of berte and dede. c 2350 {Vill. Palerne 
313 Mocb is h* mercy Sc hi mi^t, hi menske, & h* grace! 
13.. E. E, Ailit, F. A. 163 A ma>den of menske, ful 
' debonere. a 2440 Sir Degrev. 83 He lovede welle almos- 
dede, Powr men to cloth and ffede, Wyth men^kc and man- 
hede. 


2 . Honour, dignity, reverence ; ph honours, 
ignities. 

r 2205 Lav. 2535 Ah fourti wintre heorc fader mid jnensca 
iold his riche, /bid. 26S1. a 2225 Ancr. R. i92Mid more 
enke, not ich non ancre h^t habbe al h®^ hire nc^ is 
^ hreo habbelS. a 1300 Cursor M. 4245 PuOfer- -held 
seph in mensk and are. <223*0 Tristr. 2118 More 
enske were it to he Better for to do. 23.. r t-''- 

«/. 2410 Sele you byiyde, & he hic >ow,are, j/at 

Tkkez al menskes! X37S Babsour 

.11 se Quha luffs the kyngts mensk to-dav. <224^ A/r 
ere. 2423 If.. we foure kempysaga>ne one knygh^Lutiile 
enske wold to us iighte, if he were sone slayne. ^£24^ 
n-nn^lev AtvsL XX. 175 Meiisk be to this mcnejc . 1508 
\^^E\^^Tua Mariit Wemen Jjmjd that wif carJl to 

erk all womeiiU werkis. And laid all manly ^tercs and 
ensk in this eird. 2509 Test. Ehor. (Surtees) V. ^ shall 

ivc mo^ inemke thereof. 



MENSK. 

b. An honour, credit, ornament. 
a 12ZS Auer. R. 276 pe mesie menkes [C. menskc] of pine 
nebbe, pet is, pet fciiest del bitweonen smech mu2es & 
neoses smel, <11140 IVahungc'ux Cott. Horn. 281 pu pat 
menske art of al mon kin, of alle bales bote, mon for to 
menske swuch schomc polcdes. 

tlffensk, Obs. [a. ON. mennhh'r-0^. 
minnisc'. see Mannish a.] Worshipful, honourable. 

13. . Caw. 4* Gr, Knt. 964 A mensk lady on molde. 

tlffeiisk, 2^. Obs. [f. Mensk jA] 

1 . irans. To reverence or honour; to dignify, 
grace, favour. 

a ZZ25 yulianaj He hire walde menskin wi 5 al bat lie 
mahte. <1x300 Cursor AT. 2432 pe king .. commaunded 
ihoru-out al his land Men suld him mensk and hald in 
hand. 1362 Langl. P. Pi. A. in. 177 For jit^ I may ns 
I mihte menske pe wip giftes And Aieyntene pi Monhede 
more pen pou knowest. cxaoo Dcstr. 'Pray 1855 Send horn 
pat semly pat 1 sew fore, 'lhat he may menske hur with 
mariage. c 1460 Toxvneley Afysi. ix. 140 Mahownc the 
menske, my lord kyng. <^1470 Goi, ij* Gaw, 446 Hym to 
mensk on mold withomin manance. 

2 . To adorn ; to render graceful. 

13.. E. E. Aim. P, B. 141 pe abyt pat pou has vpon, no 
halyday hit menskez. . Gaw. ^y Cr. Kut. A mere 
mantile abof, mensked withdnne, With pelurc pured apert 
pe pane ful clene. c 1330 R. Bbunsc Chron, IP’ace (Rolls) 
12460 To menske hit [a cloak) per hit was wane, c 1375 Sc. 

Saiuis xx-viiu (J/ar^arW) 525 One pe morne, quhen 
sown was brycht, pat menskis al pe warld of lycht [etc.]. 

f IKEe'nskfixl, Obs. [f. Mensk .rA + -FUL. 
Cf. Menseful.] Worshipful, honourable; gracious. 
Of a building : Stately. 

<2x225 Auer. R. 358 I 5 e menske of pe dome pet heo 
schuleii demen is heihschipe menskeful ouer al under, 
slonden, a^ean scheome. a 1300 Cursor <)/. 9878 A castel, 
..a worthy sted menskful 10 hald. <2x3x0 in Wright 
Lyric P. 51 Menskful maiden of myht. ^1350 lyUi. 
Palerne 508 His maners were so menskful a*mende hem 
nii^t none, c 1460 TowueUy Afyst. xxix. 389 Was neuer 
madyn so menskfull here apon molde As thou art. c 1470 
Goi. ^•Gazu. 408 Maneris full menskful!, with mony deip dike. 
fxbsoi. 13.. Gazu. <$■ A'^/. 555 Syr Boos, & sir Byduer, 

big men hope, & mony open menskful. 

b. Used as ^Menskfuley. 

<i 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 52 Middel heo hatli menskful 
smal ; Hire loveliche chere as cristal. 

t Me'nskfally, aciv. Obs. [f. prec. + -lv 2.] 
Honourably ; manfully ; with grace or propriety. 
rx3So lyUl. Palerue 1x43 Ful menskfully to pe messan* 
eres pemperour pan seide, he wold be boun blcpeli pe bold 
atayle to hold. 23.. .S. Erkcnwolde 10 in Korstm. Alt' 
ens^i. Leg. (1881) 267 ^letely made of pe marbre & menske. 
fully planede. ? <2 1400 Mortc Arth. 4076 Sir Ewayne, and 
sir £Trake,..Bemenys the medilwarde menskefuUy thaie. 
aflyre. 1483 Cath, Angl. 234/2 MenskfuUy, honcsU, 
t Mens-kind, -Ians : see Man sb.^ 33. 

1 3Vte*nsking’, vbl. sb, Obs. [f. Mensk v. + 
-ING 1 .] Honour, worship ; courtesy. 

<i 1300 Cursor^ M. 5304 Knele i sal be for pe king, And 
thank him of his grett mensking. Ibid. 13048 pou lak to 
thane pat we pe mak Sli mensking als we mai. 
t Me*iisiless, a. Obs. rare. In 6 -les. [f. 
Mensk sb. + -less. Cf, Menseless.] Ungracious. 

15x3 Douglas /Ends rv. v. This menskles goddes in 
euery mannis mouth Skalls thir nevvls est, west, north, and 
south. 

t Me'nskly, Obs. [f. Mensk jA + -ly^.] 
Courteously; reverently; honourably, with dignity. 

a 1225 Alter. A. 316 3 if pu hatesl pine sunne, hwui spekes 
tu menskeliche bi hire? <1x240 \Vo!mnge in Cott. Honi. 
269 pat leuer is mensklt to ^iuen pen cwedli to widhalde. 

13.. Gazu. ff Gr. Knt. 13x2 penne he meued to his mete, 
pat menskly hym keped, 1340-70 Aiisaunder 173 The 
Marques of Molosor menskliche hee aught. 1375 Barbour 
Lruccxix. 86 He broucht him menskly till erding, ^’1450 
B/e. Cnttasyc 291 in Babees Bk.y Drynk menskely and gy£ 
agayne. 

JVIenalaujt, variant of Manslaught Obs. 

1387 Trcvis^ Higiien (Rolls) V. 309 In Jiat stryf were 
meny menslau3tes in J>e citee. 

Mensless, variant of Menseless. 
tMeiisoigiie,.ineiisonge. Ohs. rare— [a. 
OF. menfoigne, inensonge :—^oyu\as L. 
tionica, f. mentirl to lie.] Falsehood. 

cr430 Pilgr. LxfManhadem. xxix.(iS69) ryr Jly lunge, 
whiche is mesel, is cleped periurement, and my mouhl j 
clepe mensoige Mrc: corrected in the MS. front mensongej. 
Menson^e, -soun, variants of Menison Obs. 
Menstracia, -asy, etc., obs. ff. Minstrelsy. 
Menstraill, -al(e, -alle, obs. ff. Minstrel. 
Menstre, -strell, obs. ff. Minster, Minstrel. 
Menstrew, variant of Menstrue Obs. 
Menstrua, pi. of Menstruum. 

Menstrual (mcnstraal), a. and sb. [a. F. 
menstrue!, ad. L. menstrudl-is, f. menstru-us, men- 
strn-nin : see Menstruum and -al.] A. adj. 

1 . Monthly ; happening once in a month, varying 
in monthly periods. Now osArj Astr., esp. in men- 
strual parallax, the difference produced by the 
moon in the apparent position of the sun and the 
primal y planets. 

1594 R, Ashley tr. foye te Royi The causes both of these 
cotidtan, menstruall, annuall, and other the rarest muta- 
tions . . , are attributed tu the celestiali motions. 1664 Evelyn 
Ka. 1 . fiort.^y^o•y^ rSy Any Thing we have here alledg’d con- 
cerning these hlenstrual Periods. 1665 Wallis in Phit. 
Trans. I. 286 There is no other connexion between the 
hloon’s motion and the Tydes Menstrual period, than a 
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casual Synchronism. X7^ Smeatoh Ibid. LVIII. 157 The 
dilTercnce thus produced in the apparent place of the Sun. . 
may. .be. .called the menstrual parallax. 1780 Hersciill 
Ibid. LXXI. 116 We have.. no cause to suspect any very 
material periodical irregularity, either diurnal, menstrua), 
or annual. 1823 J. Mitchell Diet. Math. Phys. Sd. 343 
Menstrual P.'irallax of the Sun is (etc,). 1833 Hf.uschf.l 

Treat, Astron, § 451 (i839‘ 289. An apparent monllily dis' 
placement of the sun., which is called the menstrual equa> 
tion. xZ’jz O.^xw^XJC'i Gloss. Bed. Terms &.v, Epact, It 
[an Epact) is therefore both annual and menstrual. 

b. Lasting or extending over a month ; esp. 
Bot. of a plant, remaining in bloom or foliage for 
a month {Treas. Bot. 1866). 

2 . Of or pertaining to the catamenia. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.-R. vi. vii. (X495) 104 The 
modors wombe is fedde wyih blode menstrual]. X56Z T. Non* 
TON Calvin's lust. 11. 152 Some.. do to lewdly ask, whether 
we will say that Christ was engendred of the menstruall 
sede of the Virgin. 1607 Tofsell Hist. Pour^f. Beasts 
(1658) 308 Aristotle and others do not let to write, that men* 
strual bloud doth naturally void from the ^larc. 1718 
Quincy Compl. Disfi. 92 A Provoker of the men.strual Dis- 
charges. 1876 Bristovvc Theory .J- Pract. Med. (1878) 885 
lnnammation..is most apt to occur during the menstrual 
period. 1896 Allbutt & Playfair Gynxcology 367 It may 
continue during the menstrual life of the patient. 

fb. Suffering from ailments connected with 
nienstiiiation. Obs. 

1669 W. SiMVSON ilydrol. Chym.T^ An hysteiical (or I 
rather think menstrual) woman, 
t 3 . Of parts of the body: Produced from the 
menstrual blood of the mother ; opposed to sjter^ 
tnalical. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylra § 58 Some Entrails.. are hard to re- 
paire : though that Diulsion of Spermatlcall, and Menstruall 
Parts, be but a Conceit. 

*t* 4 . Pettaiiiing to, or of the nature of, a men- 
struum. Obs. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. Pref., in Ashm. (1652) 126 Un- 
dcrsiond thy Water menstruall. 

B. sb. 

1 1. pi. - Catamenia. Obs. 

1597 A. M. tr. GuilUmeaus Fr. Chirurg. i2b/i We apply 
the boxes to suscitTte the menstrualles of women. 1599 — 
tr. CabdhouePs Bk. PhysUke 135/1 It helpelh woemen 
when their menstrualfes flowe to superHuouslye. 

1 2 . Alch. The * menstrual * element (see A. 4, 
and cf. A. 3, and note s. v. Menstruum) supposed 
to be added to metal in the process of its conversion 
into gold. Obs. 

1471 Rii'LEv Comp. Alch, Pref., in Ashm. (1652) 125 For 
invyaible ys truly thys Menstruall. 1477 Norton Ordin, 
Alch. v.lbid.ooThescininail seed Masculine, Hath wrought 
and won the Victory, Upon the menstrualls worthily, 
t Menstruanti a. Obs. rare—K [ad. L, 
struant.eiHy pr. pplc. of mensiritdreKto menslruale,] 
Subject to the catamenia. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xli. 210 Women are 
menstruant and men pubescent at the year of twice seven. 
X656 in Blount Glossogr, 

t Menstruate, Obs. [ad. late L. (Vulg.) 
inenstniCituSy f. menstrihwnx see Menstruum.] 
Meubtruous. 

1382 Wyclip Ezek. x.vii. 10 Thei meekeden in thee the 
vnclennes of the menstruate womman. c 1425 Fouud. 
St. Barthol. 18 That welle of pyle, that was and is opyne 
to the menstrual womane and synful man. 

Menstruate (me*nsti wc*t),</. [f. L. menslntdt.y 
ppl. stem of vienstrtidre^ f. menstrua monthly 
courses ; see Menstruum and -ate 3.] 

1 . intj\ To discharge the catamenia. 

1800 Med, yrul. IV, 529 Has never menstruated. x 865 
Tanner 8Some fewgiils, however, menstruate 
as eaily .as the iith, X2ih, or J3th year. 

2 . trans. To pollute as with menstrual blood. 
x6, . Cleveland On O. P. sick 8 Wks. (1687), The reeking 

Steam of thy fresh Villaiiics Would spot the Star.", ar<d 
menstruate the Skies. 

Hence Me*nstruating //)4 a. 

1872 F. G. Tho.mas Dis. IPomcu (ed. 3) 60 Evil often results 
toamensli uating woman thus constantly e.xposed. xpox Brit. 
Aled. yrul. No. 2097. 593 The changes in the menstruating 
uterus. 

Menstruated (me-nslr7/<fTed), ppl. a. [f. 
Menstruate a. + -ed 1,] Applied to women in 
whom the menstrual flow is established {Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1890). 

Menstruation (memstrw^*Jon). [ad. L. type 
* menslrudtidnem, f. mensirudrex see Menstru- 
ate V, and -ATION, Cf. K. viatstruatioHy Sp. men- 
struadon, It. menstruazione.'] The act or process 
of discharging the catamenia. 

x77fr-84 [see Menorrhagia). 1799 Med. yrul. I. 294 
Women during menstruation, were [etc.]. 1896 Allbutt & 

Playfair Gyttxcology 339 Menstruation usually begins in the 
fifteenth j’ear. 

t Menstrue. Obs. Also 5 menstrewe, 6 men- 
atrew. [a. F. menstrue, ad. L. menstruum : see 
Menstruum.] I 

1. The catamenia; =Menstruum i. 
c X400 Lan/rauds Cirurg. 55 A womman in tyme of 
menstrue \v.r. menstrewe). CZ440 ly^cli/'^ ^T<r. Ixiv. 6 
hlenstrue, or unclene blood. 1550 Bale Apol. 57 b, Our 
vniuersall rj’ghteousnesses are afore God as clothes stayned 
with menstrue. ^ 2674-7 Molins Anat. Obs. (1896) 11 A 
Servant Maid with a suppression of the Menstrue. 

attrib, c 1400 Lanfrands Cirttrg. 21 pe fleisch & pe 
fatnes is mad of menstrue blood. 


MENSTRUUM. 

It. pi. In the same sense. 

1579 L.INCIIAM Card. Health (1633) 22 .Anoint the breast 
to purge vpwatd, and the nauill to purge downward, and 
three hngers lower to prouoke menslrewK. 1590 P. Bm. 
BOUCli Mcth. Phisick liii. 183 Of stopping of menslruis 
1684 tr. Banct’s Merc. Comfit. 1. 2 These symptoms had 
happened . . at the time when she us'd to have her Mensltues. 

2. = Menstruum 2. , 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. Pref., in .Ashm. (1652) 124 Ray- 
mond his Menstiues doth them call. 1603 Tlm.'ie Qnersil. 
1. xiii. 61 The heauenly menstrueese to dispojle melallsof 
their colours and sulphures naturall is this [etc. J. 1610 li. Jo.v- 
SON Atch.w.m, Arc you sure, you loos'd 'hem 1 ' llieir owne 
menstrue ? 1664 Evf.LV.v d'y/tYi (1679) 6 They flatter their 
liopes..with fructifying liquors, Chymical Menslrues ami 
such vast conceptions. 

+ Menstruo'sity. Obs. [ad. L. type*OTf«- 
stntasitds,i.*memirudsus\ see Menstruous.] The 
condition of being menstruous; concr. the menstrual 
discharge. IVhile nienstruosity, leucorrheen. 

*597 If* Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 32 b/2 When as 

there [women’i-) menstruositye too supeifluouhlye floweili 
from them. 1599 — tr. GabelhoiuPs Bk. Physicke 220/t 
For the whyte nienstniosytyes of a Woman. Take whyie 
hoiehownde [etc.]. 1634 H. R. Salerues Regim. 195 

^Vhen the nienstruosity keepeth due course, .lettingof bloud 
should not be done. 1653 Sclater Funeral Setm. 25 
Sept. (1654) ^ defiled, nasty, and polluted 

menstruosity, 

I Menstruous,^. [ad. ad. L. 

type *menslrudsusyf. menstruum : see Menstruum 
and -ous.] 

1 . Of a female : Having the catamenia. 

*535 Coverdalc 2 Esdras v. 8 Menstruous weraen shal 
bcare monsters. 16x5 Ckooke Body of Alan 667 A meii- 
struous woman doth infect a looking glas>e a.s it were with 
some materlall corruption. 1638 G, Sasdys Par. Lam. 1. 70 
letusalem, O thou of late belov’d, Now like a Menstruou.s 
Woman art remov’d. 17^2 T. Dale tr. FteineCs Emmenot. 
viii. {ed. 2) 55 The same is also testified by Anatomists who 
have dissected menstruous Women. 

2. Peitaining to the catamenia. 

>599 T. MIoufet) Silhwormes 67 From menstruous bl.isis 
and breathing keep them freed. x6x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 599 Their troublesome menstruous purgation. 1646 Sm 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. xvii. 147 At the first point of the r 
menstruous eruptions. X752 Dale tr. Ft dud's Emmenot. 
i. (ed. 2) 1 The menstruous Purgation. Good 5 Study 

Med. (ed. 4) IV. 35 ttote, This blood has been taken for the 
menstruous fluid. 

t b. Produced from menstrual blood. (Cf. 
Menstrual a. 2 c.) Also, secreting menstiual 
blood. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylra | 900 Therefore all Sperme, all Men- 
struous Substance, [etc.] haue euermore a Closenesse, 
Lentour, and Sequaciiy. 1782 A. Monro Compar. Anat. 
(ed. 3> 60 The only organs of generation.. are two men- 
struous bags. 

fS. Defiled with, or as with, menstrual blood 
(in the Old Testament referred to as the type 
of horrible pollution). Hence, in the 17th c. 
often : Horribly filthy or polluted. Obs. 

1560 Bible (Genev.) Isa. xxx. 22 Ye shal. .cast them away 
as a menstruous cloth. Ibid,, Isa. Ixiv. 6 marg.. Our rlght- 
eousnes and best vertues are before thee as vile cloutes, or, 
(as some read) like the menstruous clothes of a woman. 
a i6z6 Sclater Serm. Exper. (16^8) 103 Shall man compared 
witli God be righteous? Mans righteousnesse is more then 
menstruous in that comparison. ai6^x ’DouxzSerut. Ixxvi. 
768, 1 must carry into his presence a menstruous conscience 
and an ugly face. 2685 Bunyan Pharisee 4 * Publ. 53 All 
our Righteousnesses are as menstruous Rags. 
f 4 k. Lasting for a month; = Menstrual a. i b. 
Obs. rare. 

2657 W. Blois Mod, Policies (ed. 7) E 8, Conscience, which 
the Politician hath so much abused byan inveterate neglect, 
that it is become Menstruous, Ephemeral. 1866 in Treus. 
Bot, 

Hence fUSe-nstruousness, menstruouscondition. 
*597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. yzjz Ther 
monthlyesicknesjor menslruousnes. 1642 J. Eaton Boney-c. 
Free yustif. 374 The filthy mensiruousnesse of our sanc- 
tification. 1682 tr. Erasitfs' Treat. Excomm. xo Women 
in their meiistruousness, or men having a Gonoirhea. 1727 
in Bailey vol. 11 . 

II Menstruum (me-nstiKum). PI. menstrua 
(me'nslrtta). Also 7 erron. menstrum. [L., nent. 

adj., monthly, f. /«.■/«-, month. 

Cf. F. menstrue sing., menstruum, solvent, men- 
strues pi., monthly courses (also OF. menstre), Pr. 
mestrnas pi., Sp., It. inenstrno. 

In classical Latin the sb. occurs only in the pi. menstrua 
(=sense i). The development (in med. Latin) ofsense 2 is to 
be explained by the fact lhat in alchemy the base metal un- 
dergoing transmutation into gold was compaied to the seed 
within the womb, undergoing development by the agency 
of the menstrual blood. The medical writers spoke of the 
human feetus as consisting of a ‘spermatic* and a ‘men- 
strual * part, derived from the two parents respectively ; the 
alchemists employed this language in a transferred sense, 
the ‘ menstruum ’ with them being the solvent liquid. Cf. 
quot. 1477 S.V. Menstrual B. 2, and the i4lh c. quol. given 
by Littre under 

f 1 . The secretion produced in the womb and 
discharged at the monthly periods. Also pi. menses, 
catamenia. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, v. xUx. (1495! That super- 
fluyte hythe menstruum for it flowyih in the cours in the 
moneiyght. 2527 Andrew Brunswyke's Distyll. Waters 
Aiu,Anounce iherof dronke at nyghtcauseth women to have 
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her flowrefi named menstruum. 1650 BvL\\’KnAut/iro/>ome^. 
222 The Maids are not to be married, till tlieir Menstrua or 
natural purgation testifie their abilitie for Conception. 1726 
Leo.vj Archit. II. 127 A Tree touched with the 

Menstrua will lose its leaves. 

f b. iMenstnial blood as the nourishment of the 
fcetus ; also tratisf. Obs. 

1669 WoRLicGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 586 The Discovery 
and Application of what may be this proper Men*>trattm 
wherein each Seed most rejoyceth in. a 1677 Hale Prim. 
Orig. Man. iii. iii. 264 The Semina, .of the greater Animals 
required a.. more effectual preparation of the Matter, or a 
Menstruum for their production out of those Semina, 

2, A solvent ; any liquid agent by which a solid 
substance may be dissolved. 

tx6io B. JoNsoK Alch. 11. iii, Take your littnvi saAianiis, 
Your ntenstrnrim si/uplex,'\ 1612 Wood.\ll Surg. Mate 
"Wks. (1639) 183 If the vehicle or menstrum you give it 
[medicinel in be also good, a 1626 Bacqu Art. £n^. Metals 
in Sylva fi66x) 226 We are to enquire what is the proper 
Menstruum to dissolve any Metall,..and what severall 
IVIensirua will dissolve any Metall. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. II. i. 53 Powerfull menstruums are made for its 
emolition [sc. of crystal]. _ 1713 Cheselden Anal. ui. jv. 
^1726) 165 Our dUestlon i.s performed by a Menstruum 
which is chiefly saliva. 1763 W. Lewis Ccmmerc. Phil.* 
Tcchn. 95 The most effectual menstruum of gold is a 
mixture . . called aqua regia. 1800 Vince J-lydrost. v. (z8o6) 
52 Solids are supposed to be dissolved in menstruums. 1881 
B. W. Richardso.v iti Med. Tentp. yrttl. 72,1 have given up 
the employment of alcohol as a menstruum for amyl nitrite 
in angina. 1898 Rev. Bril. Pharut. 33 Moisten the drug 
with the prescribed quantity of the menstruum, 
b, /g-. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 406 Death is a preparing Deli- 
quium, or melting us down into a Menstruum, fit for the 
Chymistry of the Resuriection to woik on. 1691-8 Norris 
/’rac/. {1711) III. 138 This Union will not last always, 
Death, that Universal RIenstruum, will dissolve it. 1863 
Holland Lett, to yoneses xxi. 304 In overflowing animal 
spirits is to be found, .the menstruum of all social materials. 
1890 Illnstr. Loud. Nexvs 26 Apr. 535/3 Paradoxes. .are 
menstruums of friendship, they disintegrate regard. 

IJ^eusual (memsiiial, a. [a. F. 

mensitel^ a. late L. mensttdl-iSj irreg. f. iitens‘is 
month, on the analogy of anmtdlis annual.] Of 
or relating to a month ; occurring or recurring 
monthly; monthly, 

1794 Dk. Portland in Earl J^Palmeslmry's Diaries <5- 
Corr, HI. 124 Most averse, .from withholding the mensual 
payments. 1893 F. .^dams iVftti Dgypt 86 These seasons must 
. .have dominated the life of thU people, and prescribed its 
mensual, annual, and almost diurnal process. 

Mensuer, -ir, obs. forms of Manswear v. 
MensarabiUty (mensiiirabi'liti, menjiur-). 
ran. [f. MENSUBABr,E + -iTT.] Tlie state or 
quality of being mensurable. 

iSyS CuDuoRTH Inlell. Syst. 66 Whatsoever is. i.s Ev* 
tended or hath Geometrical Quantity and Mensurauility in 
it. 1814 D. Stewart Piiihs. Hum. Mind Note (G) II. 511 
The common miality which characterizes all of them is 
their mensurability. 

Mensurable (me-nsiurab’l, menjliir-), a. [a. 
F. mensurable, ad. late L. mensurdoil-is, f. mm- 
siirare to measure, f. mensura ME.tsuuE sb. : see 

-.\DLE.] 

1. Capable of being measured ; hence, having 
assigned limits. 

1604 T. Wright Vears s Loe thou hast put my 

dayes mensurable. 1694 Holder D/se. Time 19 The Solar 
^lonih. .[is] not easily Klensurable. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 4* 
Ex^er. Philos. III. xxiv. 20 Every atom.. has extension, 
■which we may suppose to have mensurable proportions. 
1829 SouTHEV Sir T. , 1 /are 11 . 32 It is only our mortal 
duration that we measure liy visible and mensurable objects. 
1881 Fairbairn Stud. Li/e Christ [46 It was altogether a 
most manifest and mensurable thing. 

t2. Just, fair: cf. Me.vsubable tz. i. Obs. 

*^33 J- Done //ist. Septuagint 150 It Ihospilality] is to 
shewe ones selfe not to be ingratfull but mensurable and 
equitable to all the world. 

3 . Mtis. Having ‘ measure * and fixed rhythm, 
with notes and rests indicating a definite duration ; 
used to denote the style {cantiis or viusica mensura- 
biliSy * descant *) which succeeded the period of 
simple plain-song, and in which a combination of 
independent voice-parts was first employed. 

Cf. Measured 3 c, JfEASURAoi.E 5 b, Mensukai. 2. 

1782 Burney Nist. Mus. II. 179 Ravenscroft. .tells us 
boldly that he Franco] w.as the inventor of the four 
first simple notes of Mensurable Music. 1893 Shedlock ir. 
Riemann's Diet. Mus., Mensurable Music, xgox Wool- 
dridge Oxf. Hist. Mus. I. 169 Mensurable melody. 

Hence Iile*nsuxa‘bleness, mensurable quality. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

t lyie'USurage. Obs. [f. L. mensura measure 

+ -AGE.] - MeASUUAGE. 

a 1676 Hale Narr. Cusiomes vi. in S. A. Moore Foreshore 
(i 883 ) 357 Other dutyes paid there, vizt. chalkingc, men- 
surage, wharfage, a diem, 

IVCeiXSliral (memsiciral, memjuial), a. [a. 
med.L. mensurdlHs, i. L. mensura Measdre sb. : 
see -.vii.] 

1. Pertaining to measure. 

1651 WiTTiE tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. iv. xxv. 301 There 
were among the Ancients as well pounds in met^ure, as in 
weight, for their vessels were drawn about with lines .. 
and whatsoever they measured after this manner, they called 
Mensurall: As for example, a mensurall pound of oyle or 
wine. t86i L. L. Noble Icebergs 245 Do not these fifty 
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bergs.. Speak more a Uvlng language to the creative, than 
to the mensural faculty? 

2. Mus, =- Mensurable 2 . 

1609 Douland Ornith. Microt, 39 iMensurall Musicke is 
a knowledge of making Songs by figures. X893 Shedlocic 
tr. Riemann's Diet. Mus., Mensural Note, the note of 
definite duration, .invented about the commencement of the 
i2th century. X90X Wooldridge Ox/. Hist. Mus. I. 114 
The mensural system. Ibid, 174 The kind of part-writing 
which is characteristic of the early mensural period. 

Mensuralist (mensiuralUt, me'njur-). [a. 
F. memuraliste : cf. Mensural a. 2 and -ist.] A 
composer of measurable music. 

1901 Wooldridge Ox/. Hist. Mus. I. 132 The figures 
adopted by the earlier mensuralists. 

Meusurate (memsiur^r't, me*nj«ur<?»t), v. rare. 
[ad, L. minsiirdt-ns, pa. pple. ot mensurdre to 
measure, f. mensiira Measure sb. : see -ate 3.] 
trans. To measure; to asceitaiu the size, extent 
or quantity of, 

1633 R. Sanders Physiogn. 274 Those 9 dimensions by 
which the longitude of the whole body is mensurated. X829 
Landor /mag. Conv,, Epicur,, Leant. ^ Tern. V. 223 ^Ve 
. . mensurate the fitness and adaptation of one part to 
another. 1897 Daily Neujs 28 Jan. 7/2 Dr.^ Bertillon, the 
discoverer of the system of mensuraiing criminals. 

IVIeusUratioU (mensiurji jan, menJ'Cir^i'Jan). 
[a. late L. minsfirdiidn-em, L. mensurdre : see 
Mensurate v. Cf. F. mensuralion, Pr. mensuratio, 
Sp. mensuracion.l 

1 . The action, oranact, oimtasurmg (anything). 

1371 Dicges^ I. xxi. Fivb, If there happen any 

error in the situation thereof, great iiiconuenieiice maye 
followe in your mensurations. 1633 Swan Spec. M. (1670) 
174 In these mensurations we must not think to come so 
near the truth as in those things which are subject to sense. 
1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 400 The Wateis. .de- 
stroying all their Land Marks, new Mensurations were 
necessary every recess of the River. 1731 Johnson Rambler 
No. 103 r s- 204 Who can believe that they who first watched 
the course of the stars, foresaw the use of their discoveries 
to the facilitation of commerce, or the mensuration of time? 
*777 Cutler in Li/e, etc. (i888) I. 64 A map the Doctor 
Imd procured from actual mensuration. 

b. Med. A system of comparative measurement 
of each side of the chest by which the tlioracic 
cavities of the body may be explored. 

t82i-34 Forbes Laennec's Dts. Chest 409 The . . signs 
afforded by mgophony, percussion, and mensuration. 1877 
Roberts Hamilk. Med. (ed. 3) II. 7 Mensuration merely 
gives more accurate information with regard to form and 
size. 

fc. The lesult of measurement; size as mea- 
sured, Obs. 

1673 Cocker 50 Then take thy Shadows length; 

see how much more Its Mensuration exceeds that before. 

2. Math. That branch of mathematics wliich 
gives the rules for ascertaining the lengths of lines, 
the areas of surfaces, and the volumes of solids. 

1704 J, Harris Lex. Tcchn. I, Mensuration, or Measur- 
ing, is to find the Superficial Area, or Solid Content, of all 
Surfaces and Bodies. 1833 Brewster Li/e Netoton II. 
xiv. 5 He studied the mensuration of round solids. 

attrib. 1839 Geo. Eliot A. Bede iv, With a little blue 
bundle over his shoulder, and his ‘mensuration book* 
in hts pocket. 

Hence mensura'tional a., concerned with mea- 
suring. 

x88o PiAzzi Smyth in Nature x July 193/2 Three years* 
experimenting in mensuration.'il spectroscopy. 

MeHSuratlve (mensiurativ, me'nj’iir-), a. [f. 
Mensurate zi. 4--ive.] Capable of measuring; 
adapted for taking measurements. j 

^ 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. ill. iii. Our Logical, Mensura- 
tive faculty.^ x86o J. Mautineau (1891) III. 151 Let j 
the mensurative and deductive calculus work out Its results. 

UHenSurator (memsiur^har, me^njur-). rare. \ 
[a. L. mensurdtor^ agent-n. f. mensurdre i see 
hlENSURATE V.] An apparatus for measuring {Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1890). 

ijxj E. Ward Vulgus Brit. v. 61 So in they heav'd Time’s 
Mensurator Who never mov'd one Moment a’ter. 

t JKCeusU'rnal, a. Obs. [irreg, f, h. mensts 
month, on the analogy of diurtial.'] Monthly; 
from month to month. 

1603 Sir C. Hevdon yud. Astral, xx. 417 We find the 
effects to answer, annuall, mensurnall, dtumall, and horarie 
profections. 1659 H. L’Estbance Alliance Div. Off. 316 
Our Church commands no such mensurnal forbearance. 

Mensweare, -eir, obs. forms of Mansweab v. 
Mensyn, variant of Mekison Obs. 
Mensyngere, obs. form of Messenger. 

Ment ; see Mean vA, Meng v., and Mint. 
-meat (ment), sujjix, forming sbs. Originally 
occurring in adopted Fr, words in -ment, either 
representing Latin sbs, in -mentum, or formed in 
Fr. on the analogy of these by the addition of the 
suffix to verb-stems. The Latin -menitan was 
added to verb-stems, and the resulting sbs. some- 
times expressed the result or product of the action 
of the verb, as in /rc^menium fragment, and some- 
times the means or instrument of the action, as in 
alimenlum aliment, orndmentum ornament. In 
Inte popular Latin, and hence in French, the snffix, 
while retaining its original functions, came (through 
sense-development in some of the older words) to 


be also a formative of nouns of action. In AF. 
the suffix was still more frequently employed than 
in continental OF. Of the many words in -ment 
adopted into English from French, some have con- 
crete senses, as garment, habiliment ; the majority 
are nouns of action, as abridgement, accomplish- 
ment, commencement. In most of the instances 
the Fr. verb has been adopted into English as well 
as the sb. derived from it. Hence the suffix came 
to be treated as an English formative. Early 
e.xamples of its use as appended to native English 
verb-stems are onement (Wyclifs rendering of L. 
unio'), and hangment (in the Promptorium C1440 
given asthe equivalent of L. suspendium^suspencio). 
In the i6th c. the suffix was very freely added to 
English Y?rb-stems, not only to those of Romanic 
etymology (as in banishment, enhancement, excite- 
ment), butalso to those of native origin ; examples 
of the hybrid formations of this period still surviv- 
ing in use are achnowledgement, amazement, atone- 
ment, betterment, merriment, luonderment. Since 
the 16th c, many new derivaiives in -ment have 
been formed from verbs of obvious French origin. 
Among verl)s of native English etymology, those 
with the Romanic prefix en- {cm-), and those with 
the native prefix be-, seem to have given rise to 
derivatives of this form with especial frequency : 
examples are embankment, embodiment, enlighten- 
ment, entanglement ; bedazzlement, bedevilment, 
bedragglement, bereavement, besecchment, besetment, 
bewilderment. Of formations in -ment fiom other 
native verbs there are few instances since Shak- 
spere’s time. It is rarely that the suffix has been 
appended to any other part of speech than a verb, 
as in drearimeni , /unniment , oddment. 

The letter^ (after a consonant) ending a verb is 
changed into i when the suffix is appended, as in 
accompaniment. 

I) Mentagra (mentae’gra). Path. [L. (Pliny) 
inentagra, f. menLum chin, after podagra gout.] An 
eruption about the chin, caused by infiammaiion of 
the hair follicles of the beard ; sycosis, 
x8o2 Turton Med. Gloss., Mentagra, the tetter or ring- 
worm under the chin. 1829 T. Bateman Pract. SynoPs. 
Cutau, Dis, (ed. 7) 404 Sycosis menti. .Mentngra (PfencK). 
1842 Burgess Man. Dis. Skin 360 Mentagra is un essen- 
tially pustular affection. 

IKteutal (me'ntal), and sb. [a. P . mental, ad. 
late L, mentdlis, f, ment-, mens mind ; see -al. Cf. 
Sp., Pg. mental, It, mcnialel\ A, adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to the mind. 

Mental abertaiion, alienation', see the sbs. 

c 1423 Hoccleve Min, Poems i. 203 But now y see with 
myn yen mental Thestat of al an^othir world than this. 
1606 Shaks. Tr. Sf Cr, n. tii. X84 ‘Twixt his mental and his 
active parts Kingdom’d Achilles In commotion ra^es. 1667 
Milton P.L. .xi.418 The inlno^l seat of mental sight. 178a 
V. Knox Ess. xv. (1819) I, 87 Mental food is also found.. to 
. .delight the longest, when it is not lusciously sweet. x8o2 
Med. yrnl.VWl. 356 Avoid excess in e.’iting, drinking, and 
in mental exertion, a 1820 T. Brown Lect. Philos. Human 
Mind I. 240 We shall now proceed to observe, .the mental 
phenomena. 1879 Lindsay Mind Loxvcr Anim. I. 56 The 
intelligence,, .cunning, and other mental qualities of spiders 
are well known. 1892 Anstey Faces Populi Ser. n. 98 Too 
severe a mental strain to be frequently cultivated. 1900 
'Daily News 1 Aug. 5/7 His mental state was inherited 
from long-past generations. 

2 . Carried on or performed by the mind. Alental 
arithmetic', the ait of performing arithmetical 
operations within the mind, without the use of 
written figures or other visible symbols. Mental 
reservation', see Reservation. 


1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 159 b, To. .use y* maner 
of prayer, whether it be mentall or voc.'tll in y- whiche he 
fyndeth moost swetnes. i 6 si Hobbes Leviath. i. iii. 8 By 
Consequence, . . I understand that 5ucce.s«lon of one ‘J bought 
to another, which is called Mentall Discourse. 1809-10 
CoLERiDGR Friend liS6s} 12 A lazy half-attention amounts to 
a mental yawn. 1839 J. P. Frost (title) A course of mental 
arithmetic, in three part.s. 1830 M^Cosh Div. Gov. hl i- 
(1S74) 287 The mental proces.s..by which the distinction 
between vice and virtue is observed. 1854 Dick'ens 
T, I. tx, She would burst into tears on being required (by 
the mental proce.ss) immediate])' to name the cost of two 
hundred and forty-seven muslin caps at fourtcenpence half- 
penny. ^ / 1 . 

3 . Relating to the mind as an object of study ; 
concerned with the phenomena of mind. 

<1x820 T. Brown Lect. Philos. Human 
is, in short, a science that may be termed mental p/tysto^ 
logy. 1828 G. Payne (title) Elements of .Mental and MonM 
Science. 1831 T. C Ui-ham (title) Elements of 
Philosophy. x86o J. Martineau Ess. I1666) I. 24^ .Mental 
Science is Self-knowledge. . r • .t 

^ 4 . Characterized by the possession of nnnd, in- 
tellectual. rare, . . „ j 

mora^t. a. pi. Intellectual faculties. 

b. iL Sfentai resen-alions. Ots. 

1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 554 Ih' mtrinsick menpU or 
intsIleclualJ of -Mankind. S 7 ‘S Attnurusar 7 shn bull iv. 
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MENTION, 


MENTAL. 

i\% Hast thou laid aside all thy equivocals and mentals in 
this case? i f 

Mental (rae*ntal), a.- [a. F. mental^ f. L. 

ment-um chin : see -al.] Pertaining to the chin. . 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Mental^ belonging to the Chin. 1829 
Bell Anat^ fy Physiol. I. 159 The second hole in the lower 
jaw. .is named the mental hole. 1836-9 TodiVs Cycl. Anat. 
II. 213/2 This line terminates below in a triangular emi- 
nence Uhe mental process). 1866 Huxley in Preh. Rem. 
Caithn. 91 The lower jaw has a well developed menial 
prominence. 

b, Zool. Pertaining to or situated on the nientum. 
i3s3 B.aird S: Girard Catat. N. Amer, Reptiles Introd. 7 
The iiiframaxillary or mental scutella: or shields. 1855 
Gosse in Phil. Trans. CXLVI. 424, I shall call.. the an- 
terior termination of the venter, the mental edge. ^ 1890 
CouES Field Gen. Ornithol. 11. 144 Mental or gular lines. 
Meutalism (mcntaliz'm). rare. [f. Mental 

1 . A process of the nature of mental action. 

1874 Maudsley Mental Dis, vli. 243 Deranged nervous 
function — a deranged mentalism, if I maybe permitted to 
coin such a word — of an epileptic or allied nature. 1885 
McCook Tenants of an Old Farm 134 An order of mental- 
ism which seems to differ from human thinking more in 
degree than in kind. 

2 . (See quot.) 

a 1900 SiDowicK in Mind (1901) Jan. 20 It may be held 
broadly that * matter in ultimate analysis is a mode of mind 
or consciousness without raising the question of a con- 
scious self or subject.. .Such view 1 think is often called 
Idealism. I propose to label ic ‘ ilfentaiism ’ in broad anti- 
the.sis to ‘ Materialism If^ again, the ‘ Mentalist's’ ontology 
e.'cpressly excludes the notion of self or subject, .then per- 
haps we may designate him as an atomistic Alentalisu 
Mentalist (me’ntalist). rare. [f. Mental a.i 
+ - 1 ST.] 

1 . In nonce-uses : a. One whose tastes are for 
mental rather than for material pleasures, b. One 
whose artistic aim is the expression of thought. 

1790 Cath. Graham Z.ett. Educ. 75 The mentalist, whose 
enjoyments depend more on those delights, which are 
adapted to soothe his imagination, . .will hudfctc.]. ^ 1840 
Dlaikxii. Mag. XLVIII. 278 A purpose which is distinct 
both from that of the mentalists and the materialists of the 
[jr. painting] art. 

2. One who maintains the doctrine of ‘mentalism’. 

a igoo [see Mentalism 2]. 

Mentality (mentre’Uti). [f, IIental + 

-ITT.] 

1 . Tliat which is of the nature of mind or of 
mental action. 

1691 Baxter Rep. Beverley 15 But tell us whether It be 
only a Spiritual ^lentality, superangelical, or the Soul and 
Body of a Man at his Incarnation. 1890 A. R. Wallace 
in Nature 24 July 291 An insect’s very limited mentality. 
1899 Griffith-Tones Ascent thro. Christ iti. ilL 385 There 
is a vast store of mentality even in the higher animals which 
has not yet been brought to perfection. 

2. Intellectual quality, intellectuality. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits xiv. Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 104 
Hudibras has the same hard mentality. 1900 G. Santa- 
yana Poetry tjr Relig- 258 Pope. .is too intellectual and has 
an excess of rnentalily. 

Meutalization (memtabiz^i-Jan). [Formed 
as next + -ation.] Mental action or process. 

1883 E. C. Mann Psychol. Med. loi (Cent.) Previous to the 
establishment of complete delirium or delusions there may 
be traced deviations from healthy mentalization. 

Mentalize (me-ntalaiz), V. [f. Menial a.l -t- 
-IZE.] irans. To develop or cultivate mentally. 

1885 G. S. Hall in N. A mer. Rev. Feb. 145 The only thing 
that can ever undermine our school system in popular sup- 
port is a suspicion that ic does not moralize as well as 
mentaiize children. 

Mentally (mcntali), adv. [f. Mental iz.i -h 
-LY ^.] a. In the mind, by a mental operation ; 
often with reference to uniittered thoughts, resolves, 
judgements, etc. b. As regards the mind. 

1661 Boyle Physiol. (1679) 208 There is no assignable 
portion of matter so minute that it may not at least, jlen- 
tally, (to borrow a School terra) be further divided. 1688 — 
Final Causes Nat. Things iv. 129 If they be so [i.e. useful 
to us] in any Measure (as for e.\ample Mentally) they are 
So, for what we know, as much as He design’d they should 
be. 1838 Lytton Alice ii. ii, Such, mentally, morally, .and 
physically, wasiheReverend (Ilharle.sMerton. X848R1MDAULT 
Pianoforte 31 When a passage is acquired.. it should then 
be counted mentally, that is, silently. 1879 Lindsay Mind 
Lower Ani/n. I. 40 Such animals must be considered men- 
tally and morally the superiors of the human infant and 
child. i 85 s Lmu Times LXXVIII. 296/1 He is not men- 
tally competent to form and express a wish for an inquiry 
before a jury. 1892 Anstey Voces Popnli Ser. 11. 7 John. . 
wonders mentally if he can get away in time. 

Mentation (mental ’Jan), [f. L. ment-, vtem 
mind -t- -ation.] Mental action, esp. as attributed 
to the agency of the brain or other nervous organ ; 
also, a product of ‘ mentation a state of mind. 

1850 Kingsley Alton Locke iv. The cerebration of each 
in the prophetic sacrament of the yet undeveloped possi- 
bilities of his mentation. 1876 Maudsley /’/ rjj'j/W. of Mind 
ii. 133 That substratum of mentality, which is beneath 
mentation, or conscious mental function. T900 Contemp, 
Rezr. Oct. 537 Successive menia] images, successive ‘menta- 
tions * if I. may be allowed to introduce a most useful word, 
made in America. 1903 Dublin Rez>. OcL 269 note. Sub- 
liminal mentation is ofienest e.xhibited in literary com- 
position. 

Mente : see Me.\n;z^.^ (pa. t. and pple.) qnd ^Iint. 
Mentel, obs. form of Mantle. / 


t Me’ntery. Obs. Also 5 -eryo, -irye. [a. 
F. menterie, f. OF. mcnlere, mentcur liar, f. men- 
tir L. menlTri to lie : see -eby.] Lying. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode ill. xxix. (1869) 151 Bi menleryc 
[Fr.oils. mcuterte]i'i also periurement born and engcnclred, 
lin'd. XXX. 152 Mcntirye. 1592 G. Hauvey Four Lett. Sonn. 
xix, Lowd Mentery small confutation ncedcs. 

II MeutLa (me'nfa). Bot. [L., ad. Gr. itit/Brj : 
see Mint ri.] A genus of fragrant herbaceous 
plants of the family Labiatse ; a plant of this genus. 
(The popular name of the genus is Mint.) 

2846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. II. 272/1 The odour of the leaves, 
somewhat resembling a menthn. 

b. = Menthol (Webster 1902), 

Mentlxeue (me*nj)ih). Chem. [a. G. menthen, 
F. menthhte^ f. L. ineniha mint : see -ene.] A 
liquid hydro-carbon obtained from peppermint oil. 

1838 Brit. Ann. {eA. R. D. Thomson) 359 Menlhene. — 
Waller obtained this substance by distilling cry.stals of 
essence of mint over chloride of calcium. 1849 Kane Elem. 
Chem. (ed. 2) 866 Meuthen. 

Menthol (me*nffJl). Chem. [a, G. menthol 
(Oppenheim 1861, in Ann. der Chem. u, Pharm. 
(ilXX. 352), f* L. meniha mint : see-OL.] A crys- 
talline camphor-like substance obtained by cooling 
various mint-oils, esp. oil of peppermint Ilenthol 
cone or pencil : an appliance for the relief of 
facial neuralgia, consisting of a conical piece of 
mixed menthol and spermaceti, which is rubbed on 
the part affected. 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. 473 Oil of Peppermint deposits 
hexagonal crystals of menthol or peppermint camphor. 2888 
Pail Mall G. 30 June 5/r Menthol cones. i88qlbid. 5 July 
2/1 Menthol and pyrine are sometimes useful for headaches. 
i8gx F. P. Foster Med. Did. ill. 2281 Menthol Pencil. 
2897 AllbutPs Syst. Med. IV. 860 Locally a menthol spray 
may be used. 

Meuticultural (memtikodtiural), a. rare. [f. 
next + -AL.] Relating to the ciiliiv.'ition of the mind. 

283o Maund£r Treas. Knoivl, 1, MeHticultural,c\x\x\\as.\ng 
the mind. 2842 Ponsiion in Life (1887) 34, I have..esiab- 
Hshed a Menticultural Society in Sunderland. 1893 G. 
Huntington in Advance (Chicago) 19 Oct, A sort of menti- 
cultural prize-animal. 

Meuticulture (me-ntikr^ltiui). [f. L. metiti-y 
mens mind + cttHura Cultuhe, after agricttlture.\ 
The cultivation of the mind. 

2830 Maunder Treas. Knoxul. i, McnixatUure, improve- 
ment of the mind. 1895 Hor. Fletcher {.title) Menticulture 
or the A-B-C of true living. 

Menti'ferous, a. [Formed as prec. -r -ferous.] 
Proposed os the epithet of an imagined ‘ ether ^ in 
which ‘ thought*wavcs* are propagated. 

2884 (jurney & Myers in Proc. Soc. Psych. Research I. 
VI. 135^ The transformation (by Dr. Maudsley] of ‘ brain- 
wave ’ into the more ambitious ‘ mentiferous ether ’. 

t Me'ntifoX'XU, a. Obs. [f. L. menli-^ mens 
mind + -form.] Resembling the mind. 

1721 Bell.\my Tlu Trinity 31 The Spirit is mentiform, 
or like the Son Le. the Understanding from which he pro- 
ceeded. 

Mentigrei^onS (menti’d^er^s), a. Ent, [f. L. 
meni~um (see Mentom) + -gehous.] Bearing the 
mentum. {Cent. Diet. 1S90.) 

Ii Meutigo. Path. Obs. [L, mentigo (Colu- 
mella), f. meni-um chin.] a. A pustular eruption 
on the mouth and lips of sheep, b. = Mentagra 
{Syd, Soc. Lex. 1890). 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), zlAvz/fra, a Scab among Sheep, 
about their Mouths and Lips, calrd The Pocks, 2890 in 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Mentil(e, obs. forms of Mantle, 
tMentimuta'tiou. obs.rare—^. [i.!.. menti- f 
mens mind + Mutation.] A change of mind. 

2630 45,1, .shall beallowed the full bene- 

fit of all the. .illaqueations, extrications, ..inentimutations, 
rementimutaiions,..that I..can devise. 

Mention (me’njan), Forms: 4 raencyun, 
4-5 -ciouti(e, 4-6 'Clone, -sion(e, 4-7 -cion, 5 
-syon, -sioun, -cyoun(e, 5-6 -cyon, 6 -tyon, 
-tioun,-tione, 6-- mention. \y.Y .mention ( = Sp. 
mencion, Pg. men^ao. It. menzione), ad. L. mention'^ 
cm, mentio, f, the root men^ oi menti- j mens mind, 
meminisse to remember.] 

1 1 . Bearing in mind, consideration. Obs. 

CX300 Grcgorleg. (Vernon MS.) 749 in Archiv Stud. neu. 
Spr. LV. 438 Allc hat herden hb storie rede wih herte and 
deuocioun, And in herte taken heede wih good Mencioun, 
he pope hah granted hem to mede and lv.rr. ane, an] hun- 
dred dawes to pardoun. 

2 . In early use, the action of commemorating or 
calling to mind by speech or writing. Now in 
more restricted sense, the action, or an act, of in- 
cidentally referring to, remarking upon, or intro- 
ducing the name of (a person or thing) in spoken 
or written discourse. Orig. in phrase to make 
mention of ( =Fr. faire mention de), which is now 
slightly arch, or li/eraty, exc. in negative contexts. , 
1303 R* Brunxc Handl. Synne 20496 Yn h^t messe, hey 
hem a(rye,..For hyt makeh menevun of he passyun As 
^su erj-st to deh was doun. *377 1 -angl. P. PI. B, x. 448 
Dauyd makstth mencioun he spake amonges kynges. c 2420 
Lydg. Asseuflilyo/Godszos^ Wheifore 1 toke pen and ynke 
And paper to make therof mencion In wrytyng. 2459 Si» 


John Fastolf JVillm Paston Lett. I. 454 With a scripture 
aboule the stoon makynge mencion the day and yeerofhUe 
obite. c 2A70 Henry /Fa//<zctf VII. 757 Mencione off Bruce is 
oft in Wallace buk. 2542 Udall Erasm. Apoph, 76 He., 
maketh mencion and rehersall of diuerse the wandreynges of 
Ulysses. 2559 Bp. Scot in Sirype Ann. Ref. 1 . App.vii. 15 
Without any mencyon of their convensation and Ilvin-’e. 
2603 Owen Pembrokeshire {18(^2) 7 Doctor Powell, .maketh 
mencion of an Ancient Author, (;x665 Mrs. Hutchinson 
Mem. Col. Hutchinson 9, I have heard very honourable 
mention of him. a 1726 South Serm. (1727; V. i. 22 So that 
their Blood may rise, and their Heart may swell at the ver>’ 
mention of it. 2738 Swift Pol. Conversat. Introd. 8 , 1 shall 
make honourable Mention of their Names in a .short Pre- 
face. 2758 Johnson Idler No. 47 F ii He grows peevish at 
any mention of business. 1849 ilACAULAV Hist. Eng, iv. I, 
482 The mention of their names excites ihcdisgust and horror 
of all .sects and parties. 1868 Miss Yonce Cameos I. 268 He 
never heard from him one carele.ss mention of the name of 
God. 287s JowE-^ Plato (ed. 2) I. 338 These two passages 
are the only ones in which Plato makes mention of himself. 
2877 Major Disc, Prime Henry xii. 190 The Camaldolese 
geographer makes no mention of the sources from which he 
derived his information. 2891 hoxxssBvnv Stud. Chancer ll. 
V. 236 It will explain the two mentions of LolHus in ‘Troilus 
and Cresstda 

b. Comb, in f mention making, mentioning. 
2534 More Treat. Passion }y_ks. 1292/1 These wordes..be 
the wordes of. .three of the .iiii. euangelistes, which by the 
mencion makynge of the Pascha. .geue vs hcre..occasyon 
to speake of the poynte whiche I before towched. 2583 
Stocker Civ. IVarres Loxve C. 1. 21 Without anye mention 
making of our mutual assurance. 2679 Kid in H ickes 
Popery (1680) 5, 1 bless liun,..lbat ever such a poor and 
obscure person as I am, should be thus priviledged by him 
for mentionmaking of his grace. 

i*c. In the mention of \ ‘apropos of*. Obs. 

1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 149 There is in the mention 
of Picture a pretie tale divulged of Lepidus, who [etc.]. 

•\di. Of no mention-, not woithy of mention, 
undistinguished, 

2622 Fletcher & Massinger Ptophcless v. iii, 'Tis true, 
I have been a Koscall, as you aie, a fellow of no mention, 
nor no mark, 

e. Honourable mention (raiely, after Fr. use, 
simply mention') ; a distinction accorded to ex- 
hibited works of art, etc,, or to candidates at an 
examination that are considered to possess excep- 
tional merit, but are not entitled to a prize. 

2892 Mrs, H. Ward David Grieve II. 248 ‘ If I don’t get 
my ’‘mention”’, she would say passionately, *I tell you 
again it will be intrigue 

t 3 . In occasional uses : A statement, narrative; 
a record, memorial ; a memorial inscription. Obs. 

c 2470 Harding Chron. xcvii. iii. Of whiche came then., 
batayles greate and fell discencions, As Bede wr^r'teth 
amonge his mencyons. 1470-85 Malory 11. xii. 90 
Kyng Arthur )ete berye thys knyght rychelyand made a 
mensyon on his tombe. Ibid. xt. 1. 572 Whan this hermyte 
had made ihis mensyon he departed from the courte of 
kynge Arthur. 

f 4 . Indication, evidence ; a vestige, trace, rem- 
nant. Obs. 

2567 in Bateson’s Hist. Northnmhld. (1893) 1 . 352 Wesi- 
warde by an old mencon of a dyke. Ibid., Ye mencyon of an 
olde dike. ?ax6oo Hodgson MS. in Northnmbtd. Gloss. 
475 The march . . between England and Scotland . . goeth 
by an old mension of a dycke called the Marche dyke. 
1^0 J. Pory tr. Leo’s Africa 1. 31 The verie trees are so 
drowned and ouerwhelmed therein [in snow], that it is not 
possible to finde any mention of them. 1601 Holland 
I. no The rest that Homer so much speaks of. .there is no 
mention or token remaining of them. 1601 Yarington Two 
L ament. Trag. E 2 b, Harke Rachel: I will. .fling this 
middle mention ofaman. Into some ditch... Where 
baue you laide the legs and battered head? 1623 Purch.\s 
Pilgrimage 532 It [the earthquake] brought vp the 

Sea a great way vpon the maine Land, which is carried 
backe with it into the Sea, not leaning mention that there 
had beene Land. Ibid. 814 Scarce any mention of the 
liouses remained. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts O. T. 161 
Where he moves in the sea he causeth a mention of his way 
in the waters. 

Mention (me’njon), v. Also 6 mencyon, 
-cion, -sion, -sin. [a. F. mentionner ( = Sp. 
mencionar. It. menzionare, med.L. mentiondre), f. 
menlioti : see prec. sb."] 

1 . trans. To make mention of; to refer to or 
remark upon incidentally ; to specify by name or 
otherwise. 

The parenthetical infinitive phrase Not to mention {so- 
a/irf-ro) is used as a rhetorical suggestion that the speaker 
is refraining from presenting the full strength of his case. 

t Not to mention it : used parenthetically for ‘not in any 
degree worth mention ’. 

1530 Palsgr. 634/2, I mencyon, I make rehersall or re- 
membraunce of a thyng paste or a person absent, mem 
cionne. 2535 Jo\'E Apol. Tiudale (Arb.) 32 Wherof Frith 
wrote thys warnyng to Tin[dale] whyche he here men- 
cyonelh. 2552-3 Imt.Ch. Goods, Staffs. \u Ann. Lichfield 
IV. 55 Md. that ij ameses mensioned in the old inventorey 
be stolne. Ibid. 67 Md. that parcells followynge ar men- 
sined in the olde inventore. i6xz Bible i Chron. iv. 38 
These mentioned by their names were Princes in their 
families. 2692 Wood Life (O. H. S.) III. 405 It rain’d and 
drisled most of the morning, having not rain d, not to 
mention it, for a month, 2702 Addison Dial. i^Tedals 
Misc. Wks. 1735 JJJ. 25 Nqi to mention se\eml others, 
Carracio is said to have assisted Aretine. ^170$ — Italy 
Pref., I think I have mention’d but few Things.. that are 
not set in a new Light. 1729 Butler Serm. Wks. 1850 II. 
Pref. 5 Not to mention the multitudes who read merely 
for the sake of talking [etc.]. 2751 Ladelye IVestm. Br. 

25 By Means too well known to require my mentioning 
them. 2839 Blackie in For. Q. Rev. XXllI. 279 How the 



MENTIONABLE. 

finest lines in Milton (not to mention Southey, Wordsworth, 
and Coleridge) have been smothered and mangled by this 
curious race of syllable counters, no student of English 
poetry requires to be told. 2849 James Woodmoft v, Let us 
mention no names. 1858 Conincton Pope Misc. Writ. I. 
18 It would be a great mistake to suppose that Pope’s 
* Pastorals ’ are worthy of being mentioned in the same 
day with any genuine work of Virgil'^ 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 130 The science of dialectic is nowhere mentioned 
by name in .the Laws. 

b. With, clause as obj. : To state incidentally. 

1617 Moryson Itin. I. 60 Give me leave to mention that 

there lies a City not fiirre distant. 1714 Lady M. W. J)Ion- 
’VAG\3 Lett^W. Ixxxviii. 143, I am surprised you do not men- 
tion where you mean to stand. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
V. 594 This case is also reported by Style, who mentions 
that Lord Ch. J. Roll said [etc], ^[od. It ought here to be 
mentioned that I had never met the man before. 

c. Don't mention it\ a colloquial phrase used 
in deprecating offered thanks or apology. 

1834 W. Collins Hide Seek III. iv. 84 ‘I was just 
going to swab up that part of the carpet when you came 
in', said Zack, apologetically. ..‘Oh don’t mention it*, 
answered Valentine, laughing. ‘ It was all my awkward- 
ness*. 1873 Howells Chance Acquaintance iv, Oh, don’t 
mention that ! 1 was the only one to blame. 

1 2 . iniy. To speak or make mention of. Also 
in indirect passive. Obs. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Cemut. 102 In their letters they 
mentioned of the obedience unto hlaglsirates. ihid. 176 b, 
In the last boke before this, 1 mentioned of this duke’s in- 
vectives ag.Ainst the Duke of Saxon. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. 
II. 1. 199 A Fyramide mentioned of in Histories. 2609 B. 
JoNsoN Masque 0/ Queens B 4 b, Their little Masters 01* 
Martinets, of whom I haue mention’d before. 2667 Milton 

P, L, X. 1041 No more be mention’d then of violence 
Against our selves. 1793 Elvina 1. 32, I mentioned in my 
last of the kind attention that Mr. Falldand had shewn. 

Mentionable (mc’njanab’l), a. [f. Mention y. 

+ -ABLE.] That can or may be mentioned ; worthy 
of mention. 

1833 Fraset^s Mag. VII. 116 AU sorts of accidents, men- 
tionable and unmentionable. 1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. ix. ix. 
(1872) III. 148 In Germany the mentionable events are still j 
fewer. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur, viw. (1894) 178 Our 
only mentionable adventure was the inevitable quarrel with 
the porter. 

tMe*lltionate,/ti.///<?. Obs. [ad.ined.L.;7/e7i- 
iionaittSy pa. pple. of vientiondre ; see Mention v.} 
Mentioned, recorded. 

exsas Warham in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. Iir. IL ir, I 
thanke your Grace for your singular goodenes afor men- 
donate, x^x Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 189 For reform- 
yng of the irrelevance of the summondU raentionat in the 
second exceptioun. X67S Contract in Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot, 
(1896) XXX. 20 During the tyme above mencionat. 
t Me'ntionate, Z'. Obs. [f. prec.: see -.ATE 3 .] 
irans. To mention, speak of. Also itUr. (const, oj'). 

X5SO Hooper yonas vL X53 Zc is not wythoute a synguler 
councell of the holye go.<te chat thys kynge is meucionated 
of so copiously, c 160a Short Cath. Con/ess. in Cath. 
Tractates (S.T.S.) 256/9 The fruUes..of thir tokens abouo 
mentionated. 

Mentioned (me’njsnd), a. [f. Mention v. 

+ -ED 1 .] Of which mention has been made. 
Now rare exc, in Combs, before-mentioned^ under- 
mentioned, etc. 

1592 CnETrLE Kind-harts Dr. C 4 Mopo and his men- 
tioned companions. i6xx CoTQR., Al/(e«/ib«/iAVnentionned ; 
noiuinaied, named. 1667 Duchess Newcastle Life 0/ 
Duke r. (1886) 53 The mentioned town of Gainsborough. 
1706 S. Sewall Diary 24 Dec. (3879) IL 375 He is to send 
me 15 Fountains, which are pmd for in the mention’d Sum. 
*733 Tull Horse-Hoeing Hush. xxi. 306 Which makes the 
mention’d Angle more acute, 1863 J. H. Stirling Sir IK. 
Hamilton 73 in reference to the mentioned doctrines of 
Kant. 

IVCentioner (mem/onai), [f. Mention v. -h 
-ER L] One who mentions. 

1607 Schalixst. Disc. agst. Antichrist i. it. iit The highest 
menlionerof it is Vincentius. 2611 Speed / frr/. Gt.Brit.w. 
xix. 104 We will adde somewhat to wash off those false 
aspersions, both from the Record and from the mentioners 
thereof. 16^ Hexham, Een meldery a Menlioner, a Re- 
hearser, a Recounter, or a Teller. 

IXeutioning (mmlaniq), vbl. sb. [f Menhoiz 
•u. + -ING 1 .] The action of the verb Mention. 

1603 Knolles (1638) 48 The men. .both dis- 

maid at the very mentioning of the matter,. .said [etc]. 
1654 tr. Scutlerys Curia Pol. 104 'The very mentioning and 
remembrance thereof, may amaze with horrour. 1749 Fjeld- 
ixG Tout Jones vni. x. You have made my blood run cold 
with the very mentioning the top of that mountain. 18x7 
Byron Beppo Lvxxvi, Nauseous words past mentioning or 
bearing. 1868 G. Stephens Runic Mon. I. p.viii. Many such 
mentionings occur in Anglo-Scandic skinbooks. imi N. if 

Q. 9th Ser. VII. 470/1, 1 find many mentionings of Haydons 
m the parish registers of Hinton Blewitt. 

IMentionlesS (mernfanles), a. rare~~^. [f. 
Mention sb. + -less.] Not calling for mention. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vn. vii. (162^) 225 Famous in 
his issue, though mentionlesse for action m himselfe. 

STentism (me*ntiz*m). Path. [a. F. men- 
iismcy f. L. ment-eniy mens mind : see -isif.] Dis- 
turbance of mental action produced by passion or 
an excited imagination {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S90). 

+ IVIeiltitioil. Obs. rare'~^. [ad. L. menii- 
tion-em^ f. menttrt Xo He.] The action of lying. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Meniition, a lying, forging or tell- 
ing untrutlis. 
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MEPmSTOPHELES, 


IKCento* (memto), used as combining form of L. 
vientitm chin, in anatomical terms, as mento-breg- 
matte f -condylialf -gonial, -labial, etc. (see Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1890). Memto-hy'oid, {a) adj. pertaining to 
tlie chin and the hyoid bone ; [B) sb. an occasional 
muscle in man passing from the body of the hyoid 
bone to the chin ; so Me-'nto-hyoi'deanti. Me-nto- 
Meckedian. in menta-Meckelian bone csx clement^ 
a small bone formed by the ossidcation of portions 
of Meckel’s cartilage and the lower labial cartilage. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Mentola6ialis..vn.eXi\o\cbs\TA. 
1837 Dunclison ATed. Lex. 585 Mento-Labial Furrow. 
2866 AIacalister in Proc. E. Irish Acad. IX. 451 A small 
muscular mento-byoideaJi band. .existed single in one su^ 
ject. Ibid. 468 ^lento-hyoid muscle. 1867 — Ibid. X. 163 
The platysma myoides, the mento-hyoid, Lucas’ fibres in 
the axilla [etc.]. X877 Huxley & Martin Elan. Biol. 172 
The mento-Meckeiian element of the mandible. 1883 Hux- 
ley AV<7/. 220 At the. .symphysial end it [Meckel’s 
cartilage] is ossified to form the mento-Meckellan bone. 

HlentomLieve (mentp-nie.i). Antiq. [a. F. 
nientonniire (i6th c. menlomere), f. menlon chin.] 
A piece of armour covering the chin or lower part 
of the face and neck, attached either to the helmet 
or to the upper part of the body-armour. 

2824 Meyrick Arm. IL 247 On this is a protuber- 
ance and two rings to hold a shield, made also with a men- 
toniere. Ibid., They h.Tve grand guards with mentonieres 
and coursing-hats. 1884 jS/. James's Goa . 20 June 13/2 A 
Mentonniere, engraved tvith the royal arms of Spain. 

IVCentor (me*ntpj). [a. F. mentor, appellative 
use of the proper name Plentor, Gr. Mevreup. The 
name admits of the etymological rendering ‘adviser’, 
having the form of an ageni-n. from the root *men- 
( : mon-) to remember, think, counsel, etc. (cf. L. 
monitor) ; possibly it may have been invented or 
chosen by the poet as appropriately signific.'int.J 

1. a. With initial capital: The name of the Ithacan 
noble whose disguise the goddess Athene assumed 

I in order to act as the guide and adviser of the 
young Teiemachus j allusively, one who fulfils the 
office which the supposed Mentor fulfilled towards 
Teiemachus. b. Hence, as common noun : An 
experienced and trusted counsellor. 

The currency of the word in Fr. and Eng. is derived less 
from the Odyssey than from Fenelon's romance of Tile- 
maquet in which the p.wt played by Mentor as a counsellor 
is made more prominent. 

1750 Lo. Chesterf. Lett, to Son 8 Mar., The friendly 
care and assistance of your Mentor* 1784 Cowper Task 11. 
595 The friend Sticks close, a Mentor worthy of his charge. 
18x4 Sir R. Wilson Prlv. Diary II. 329 The same Men- 
tor, who really is a most sincere mend, begged me to [etc.]. 1 
3873 Dixon Ttuo Queens HI. xm. vl. 36 *Too much learn- 
ing is not needed in a prince’, replied his mentor.^ 1890 
Gunter Miss Nobody it (1^1) 28 Phil. .is helped in the ! 
selection by the experience of his mentor. 

^c. Applied to a thing (more or less personified). 
Littr(! quotes from Rousseau an example of the similar 
use of F. mentor applied to a book. 

1823 Byron Islami 11. viii, The deep., The only iMentor 
of his youth. 1869 Spurgeon Treas. (Ps. xix. ix) 1, 

309 The Bible should be our Mentor. 2879 Expositor IX. 
462 The fiaiVwv which Socrates spoke of as his mentor. 

2 . atirib. and Comb. 

1778 Abigail Adams in Fam. Lett. (1876) 338 Your vener- 
able colleague, whose Afentor-like appwrance, age [etc.). 
x8i2 W, Poems 214 To smooth Reflection's mentor- 

frown. 2837 Miss Sedgwick Live ^ let Live 76 This made 
it easy for her to adopt the Mentor style. 

Hence Meuto'riala., ‘ containing advice ’ (Smart 
Diet. 1836) ; Me’iitorism, guidance by a mentor ; 
Mcntoxsliip, the office or function of a mentor. 

1882 Sir W, Harcourt in Daily Ne^vs 23 Jan. 2/5, 1 
wholly reject the mentorship of the noble lord.^ 18^ Jrnl. 
Educ. I Dec. 620/2 What a tragedy of mentorism is that of 
‘Robert EUmere*! 1903 Blacksv. Alag, Jan. 73/2 His 
occasional boredom and irrepressibly assertive mentorship. 
3 Vtentulate(me*nU«U>t),a.[ad.L. 7 //^N/«/fl/-«^, 
f. mentula penis : see -ate.] Having a very large 
penis {Syd. Soc. Lex, 1890). Also Me'atulated 
a. in the same sense (Bailey vol. IT, 1727)- 
II IKCentuiZi (me*ntz?m). [L. mentuw chin.] 

1 . Anai. The anterior and inferior margins of the 
mandible or lower jaw; the chin, 

[2693 tr. Blaucards Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Mentuw, the 
Chinn.) 18^ Dwquson Med. Lex. 2866 In Brands & 
Cox Diet. Sci.. etc. In mod. Diets. 

2 . Ent. A tenn variously applied to different 
parts of the labium ; by recent entomologists com- 
monly used for the median portion. ' Also attrib. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Eiitomol. III. 355 Alentuvt, the lower 
part of the /niiw/w, where it is jointed; in other cases its 
base. Ibid. 356 ttoie. Our [i. e. the authors’] Mentum may 
generally be known by its sliuation between the hinges and 
base of the Alaxillx. 1828 Stark Elcm. Nat. Hist. IL 
281 Jlentum large; maxillary palpi long, 1839 XVestwood 
Classif. Insects 1. 1 Mentum-looth triangular. Ibid. 4 Men- 
tum-Iobe entire. t888 Rolleston & J.\ckson Anitn. Life 14 r 
A palpiger borne on the external angle of the mentum. 

3 . Bot. ‘ A projection in front of the flowers of 
some orcliids, caused by the extension of the foot 
of the column* {^Treas. Bot. 1S66). 

!! Menu {menii, me-nisi). [F. menu adj., small 
(:—L. minntus Minute al), used as sb. with the 
sense of detail, details collectively, detailed list.] 


the common 


i*l. Short for F. menu penple: 
people. Obs. rare^^. 

1658 OsEDRN Ailv. Son (1673) 2 The Sons of ihe Menu 
lying so long under this lazie course. Ibid, 190 Which., 
may better become the Gentry, than the Sons of the Menu. 
2 . A detailed list of the dishes to be served at 
a banquet or meal ; a bill of fare. Also, the viands 
so served. Menu card, the card upon which a 
menu is written. 

2837 C'tess Blessington in Heath's Bk. Beauty 398 Did 
you not examine the menu'i 1849 Thackeray 
xxii, It was a grand sight to behold him in his dressing-gown 
composing a menu.^ x883 F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius 
, (1892) 38 He was thinking out a maiu for dinner. x8^ W. 

/ Black in Harpers ATng. Apr. j46/s The long tables, .with 
‘ . .their glossy menu-cards, and their floral decorations. 
tratisp. 2889 Pall Alall G. 4 Nov. 3/1 To gain this they 
must qualify in Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Natural Philo- 
sophy, Logic,.. [etc.]— a pretty good menu. 

Sleiiuce, variant of Menise Obs. 
t Menudes, Obs. [app. ad. Sp. memidos, pi. 
ofwt5««ai7,absol, use of small {x—'L.minntus 
Minute tr.).] ? Mincemeat. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. xi. 13 b, Meat 
dressed according to their fashion, which was a kinds of 
Jlenudes made in paste with onions. 

Menues, menuiae, var. ff. Menise Obs. 
Menuet : see Minuet. 

H Meuura (mthiria-ra). Orniih. [mod. L. 
(Davies 1800, in Trans. Linn. Soc. VI), f. Gr. ydivri 
crescent moon + ovpa tail, so called from the ‘ cres- 
cent-shaped spots* {loc. cit.) on the tail.] An Aus- 
tralian genus of birds, popularly called Lyre-birds; 
any bird of this genus, esp. lilenura superba. 

1^319 Penny Cycl.'^W. 2.T4/2 (tr. Lesson), The ^Icenura [ric] 
has then been arranged sometimes among the gallinaceous 
birds under the name of Lyre-Pheasant or Pheasant of the 
Woods. ^ 2874 Wood Nat. Hist. (18S5) 337 The Menura 
seldom, if ever, attempts to escape by flight. 2884 Whymper 
in Girl's Oxun Paper 28 June 614/2 The superb menura, or 
lyre-bird. 

Idenuraiice, obs. form of Manur^vnce. 
Menure, obs. form of Mainour. 
a 1436 Domesday Ipswich in Blk. Bk. Admtr. (Rolls) IL 
21 Theves taken with litell menure or with gret menure. 
Menure, obs. form of Manure v. 

Menuse, variant ofMENiSE Obs,, Minish. 
IMCenuver, obs. form of Miniver. 

Meniize, Menwu, obs. ff. Minish, MINNO^Y. 
Many, Menyal(l, obs. ff. Many, Menial a. 
Xffieiiyaixtliiii(meni®'nj5in). Also -in©. Chan. 
[f. mod.L. Alenyanthes (Tournefort 1700), the name 
of a genus of plants + -in. 

The etymology of the mod.L, generic name is obscure ; 
it has been variously conjectured lo be a mistake for *Miny- 
ani/iis (a- Gr. utpvavtiije adj., blooming a short time), and to 
be an irregular formation on Gr. month + a> ties flower.) 

A bitter principle contained in the buckbean, 
Menyauthes irtfoliaia. 

2842 Francis Diet. Arts^ Alenyanlhitz, the peculiar 
principle of nienyanihes in/oUaia, or bog bean. 1850 
OciLviB s,v. Menyauthes, It contains an extractive called 
menyanthine. 1897 Naturalist 45 The most palpable in- 
gredient of the plant is a bitter principle menyanthm. 
Meny(0, obs. forms of Meinie. 

Menyie, variant of Manyie sb. Sc. Obs. 
Sdenykinge, obs. form of Minikin, 

Menyng(e, obs. ff. Meaning, Minning. 

Menys, obs. gen. pi. of Man, obs. f. Menace. 
Menyso(u)n, variants of Menison Obs. 
Menyuer, -yver(e, obs. forms of Miniveh. 
Menzie, variant of Manyie v , 

Menzil, variant of Manzil. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. if. 148 Commonly 
they make it a Menzil or days Journey from Chadgegih to 
Destberm. 2869 Tozer Highi. Turkey I. 395 We were now 
travelling by the 2\Ienzil or Turkish post. ,, The charge (or 
menzil horses is three piastres and a b.Tlf. .an hour. 18S8 
Doughty Trav. Arabia Dcscria II. 179 'i'he drone of mill- 
stones may be heard before the daylight in the nomad 
menzils. 

Meoble, variant ofMoBLE Obs. 

Ilileoc, obs. form of Meek a. 

Meode, obs. form of Mead Meed sb. 

Meok(e, obs. forms of Meek a. and v. 
tltteoil, Obs. See also Meum. [a. late Gr. 
/i^ov.] The herb Spignel, athamanticiim. 

2562 Turner Herb, ii. 56 Meon or Mew. .is lyke vnlo dill 
in y* stalk and lefe. 26x7 Mjnsheu Ducior,Aleweormcon. 

JSieorknesse, obs. form of Mirkness. 
Sileovable, -ve, obs. forms of Movable, itlovB. 

T l^epilis. Obs. [Blundered form of L. mem-' 
p/iftes (yiiny),GT. /xe;x<j)iT7;s(Dioscorides).] A stone 
said to have anosslheiic properties. Cf. Memphian. 

2584 R. Scot Discov. IVi/cAcr. xirr. vi. (*8^6) 240 
being broken into powder, and droonke with water, 
in-sensibilitie of torture- ^ /-,-n 41 /r- 

MepMstopheleS Also 6-7 

Meplwa-, Mephls-, Mephostophilu, Mephaa-, 
Mephes-, Mephostophilus, 7 Mopliistop^lua, 
Mephostophiles; 9 in shortened form Mephisto, 
[Appenrs first in the Ger. /anJ/iSKrA 15S7 “ Mi/'io- 
WphiUs-, of unknown ortgm. The now current 
foimiVephiAopheles, andthe .-rbbrevmtton Mtphtslo. 



MENTAL. 

iv, Hast tliou laid a.side all thy equivocals and mentals in 
this case? 

Meixtal (me’iital), a. 2 [a. F. mental.^ f. L, 

ment-um chin ; see -al.] Pertaining to the chin. 

1727 Bailey vol. lit Menialy belonging to the Chin. 1829 
Bell Annt, ^ Physiol. I. 159 The second hole in the lower 
jaw. .is named the mental hole. 1836-^ TodtCs Cycl. Aunt. 
II. 213/2 This line terminates below in a triangular emj. 
nence Uhe mental process). x866 Huxley in Preh. Rem, 
Caithn. 91 The lower jaw has a well developed mental 
prominence. 

b. Zool. Pertaining to or situated on the mentum. 
1853 Baird S: Girard Catal. N Amer. Reptiles Introd. 7 
The inframaxillary or mental scutellae or shields. 1855 
Gosse in Phil. Trans. CXLVI. 424, I shall call.. the an- 
terior termination of the venter, the mental edge. _ xBgo 
CoUES Field Gen. Ornithol. ii. 144 hlental or gular lines. 

IKCeutalisiU (me’ntaliz^m). rare. [f. Mental 

+ -ISM.] 

1. A process of the nature of mental action. 

187^ Maudsley Alenial Dis, vii. 243 Deranged nervous 
function— a deranged mentalism, if I maybe permitted to 
coin such a word — of an epileptic or allied nature. 1883 
hlcCooK Tenants of an Old Farm 134 An order of mental- 
ism which seems to differ from human thinking more in 
degree than in kind. 

2. (See quot.) 

rt XQoo SiDGwicK in Mind (igoi) Jan. 20 It may be held 
broadly that ‘ matter in ultimate analysis is a mode of mind 
or consciousness without raising the question of a con- 
scious self or subject.. .Such view I think is often called 
Idealism. I propose to label it ‘ Mentalism ’ in broad anti- 
thesis to ‘ Materialism If, again, the ‘ Mentalist’s’ ontology 
expressly excludes the notion of self or subject, .then per- 
haps we may designate him as an atomistic JMentalisL 
Mentalist (mcntalist). rare. [f. Mental a.' 
+ - 1 ST.] 

1. In nonce-uses : a. One whose tastes are for 
mental rather than for material pleasures, b. One 
whose artistic aim is the expression of thought. 

X790 Cath. Graham Lett. Ednc. 75 The mentallst, whose 
enjoyments depend more on those delights, which are 
adapted to soothe his imagination,.. will And [etc.]. ^ X840 
Blackiu. Mag. XLVIII. 278 A purpose which is distinct 
both from that of the mentalists and the materialists of the 
[jc. painting] art. 

2 . One who maintains the doctrine of ‘mentalism’. 

axgoo [see Mentalism 2]. 

Mentality (mentEclIti). [f. Mental et.i -h 

-ITT.] 

1. That which is of the nature of mind or of 
mental action. 

1691 Baxter Rep. Beverley 15 But tell us whether it be 
only a Spiritual hfentality, superangelical, or the Soul and 
Body of a Man at his Incarnation. 1890 A. R. Wallace 
in Nature 24 July 291 An insect'.s very limited mentality, 
X899 Gripfith-Joues A secni thro. Christ lU. hi. 385 There 
is a vast store of mentality even in the higher animals which 
has not yet been brought to perfection. 

2 . Intellectual quality, intellectaality, 

X856 Emerson £ng. Traits xiv. Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II, 104 
Hudibras has the same hard mentality, xgoo G. Santa- 
yana Poetry tf Relip'. 258 Pope.. is too intellectual and has 
an excess of mentality. 

Mentalization (memtMsh^-Jan). [Formed 
as next + -ation.] Mental action or process. 

X883 E. C. I\Iann Psychol. Med. loi (Cent.) Previous to the 
establishment of complete delirium or delusions there may 
be traced deviations from healthy mentalization. 

Mentalize (mcntalaiz), V. [f. Mental a.l -i- 
-IZE.] tram. To develop or cultivate mentally. 

x88s G. S. Hall in N. Amer. Rev. Feb. 145 The only thing 
that can ever undermine our school system in popular sup- 
port is_ a suspicion that it does not moralize as well as 
mentalize children. 

Mentally (mcntMi), adv. [f. Mental a.i + 
-LY ^.] a. In the mind, by a mental operation ; 
often with reference to unuttered thoughts, resolves, 
judgements, etc.^ b. As regards the mind. 

i66t Boyle Physiol. Ess. (1679) 208 There is no assignable 
portion of matter so minute that it may not at least. Men- 
tally, (to borrow a School term) be further divided. x688 

Final Causes Nat. Things iv. 129 If they be so [i.e. useful 
to us] in any Measure (as for example Mentally) they are 
So, for what we know, as much as He design’d they should 
be. 1838 Lytton Alice u. ii, Such, mentally, morally, and 
physically, was the Reverend Charles Merton. 1848 Rimbault 
Pianoforte 31 When a passage is acquired.. it should then 
be counted mentally, that is, silently. 1879 Lindsay il/rW 
Lower Anim. I. 40 Such animals must be con.sidered men- 
tally and morally the superiors of the human infant and 
child. xaSsArtW Times LXXVUl. 296/1 He is not men- 
taU3’' competent to form and express a wish for an inquiry 
before a jury. x8g2 Anstey Voces Populi Ser. 11. 7 John. . 
wonders mentallj' if he can get awaj' in time. 

Xilentatioil (mental -jan). [f. L. ment-y mens 
mind -f- -ation.} Mental action, esp. as attributed 
to the agency of the brain or other nervous organ ; 
also, a product of ‘ mentation a state of mind. 

1850 Kingsley Locke cerebration of each 

in the prophetic sacrament of the yet undeveloped possi- 
bilities ofhis mentation. 1876 Maudsley of Mind 
ii. 133 That substratum of mentality, which is beneath 
mentation, or conscious mental function. 1900 Contemp. 
Rev. Oct. 537 Successive mental images, successive ‘menta- 
tions ’ if I may be allowed to introduce a most useful word, 
made in America. 1903 Dublin Rev. Oct. 269 note, Sub- 
liminal mentation is oftenest exhibited in ‘literary com- 
position. 

Mente : see Mean;z».i (pa. t. and pple.) ^nd Mint. 
Mentel, obs. form of Mantle. ; ‘ 
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t Me'ntery. Ohs. Also 5 -eryo, -^irye. [a. 
F. mcnleriey f. OF. menteret mentcur liar, f. men- 
mentJri to lie : see-ERY.] Lying. 
c 1430 Pilgr. LyfManlwde iil. xxix. (1869) 151 Bi menterye 
[Fr.orig. incnierie\\'i also periurement born and engendred. 
Ibid. XXX. 152 hlcntirye. 1392 G. Hauvey Four Lett. Sonn. 
xix, Lowd Mentery small confutation ncedes. 

ti Mentha (me*nj)a). Bot. [L., ad. Gr. {sivBt] : 
see Mint sd.'] A genus of fragrant herbaceous 
plants of tlie family Labiatx ; a plant of this genus. 
(The popular name of the genus is Mint.) 

1846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. II. 272/1 The odour of the leaves, 
somewhat resembling a mentha. 

b. Mentha camphor (Webster 1902). 
Meuthene (me*nl>zh). Chem. [a. G. inenthen, 
F. inenthhiCy f. L. mentha mint : see -ene.] A 
liquid hydro-carbon obtained from peppermint oil. 

1838 Brit. Ann.icA. R. D. Thomson) ^59 Menthenc.— 
Walter obtained this substance by distilling cry.stals of 
essence of mint over chloride of calcium. 1849 Kane Elcnt, 
Chem. (ed. 2) 866 Meuthen. 

Menthol (me*nj>^l). Chem. [a. G. menthol 
(Oppenheim 1S61, in Ann. der Chem. u, Pharm. 
CXX. 352), f. L.. mentha mint : see-OL.] A crys- 
talline camphor-like substance obtained by cooling 
various mint-oils, esp. oil of peppermint. Menthol 
cone or pencil : an appliance for the relief of 
facial neuralgia, consisting of a conical piece of 
mixed menthol and spermaceti, which is rubbed on 
the part affected. 

X876 Harley Mat. Med. 473 Oil of Peppermint deposits 
hexagonal crj'sials of menthol or peppermint camphor. x888 
Pali Mall G. 30 June 5/1 Menthol cones. iZZ^lbid. 5 July 
2/t Menthol and pyrlnc are sometimes useful for headaches. 
i8gi F. P. Foster Med. Diet. \\\. 2281 Menthol Pencil. 
X897 AttbutCs Syst. Med. IV, 860 Locally a menthol spray 
may be used. 

Meuticultliral (me:ntikz)*ltiurM),/ 7 . rare. [f. 
next-f*-AL.] Relating to the cultivation of the mind. 

1830 Maunder Treas. Knowt. i, cultivating 

the mind. 1842 Punshon in Life (1887) 34, I have.. estab- 
lished a Menttcultural Society in Sunderland. 1893 G. 
Huntington in Advance (Chicago) 19 Oct, A sort of menti- 
cultural prize-animal. 

MeutiCTllttire (me*ntik»liiuj). [f. L. menti-, 
mens mind + cnltnra Culture, after agriculhtre.\ 
j The cultivation of the mind. 

X830 Maunder Treas. Knowl. 1, McnticuUure, improve- 
ment of the mind. 1^5 Hor. Fletcher {title) Menticuliure 
or the A-B-C of true fivlng. 

Menti’ferous, a. [Formed as prec. + -ferous,] 
Proposed as the epithet of an imagined ‘ ether ^ in 
which ‘ thought-waves* are propagated. 

X884 Gurney & Myers in Proc. Soc. Psych, Research I. 
VI. 13s The transformation (by Dr. M.audsley] of ‘brain- 
wave ’ into the more ambitious * mentiferous ether 

t Me'ntiform, a. Obs. [f. L. menti-, mem 
mind +■ -form.] Resembling the mind. 

J721 Bellamy Th. Trinity 31 The Spirit is mentiform, 
or like the Son he. the Understanding from which he pro- 
ceeded, 

Mentigerous (menti-d3er3s), a. Ent. [f. L. 
ment-um (see Mentum) -gerous.] Bearing the 
mentum. {Cent. Diet. 1S90.) 

II RtentigO. Path. Obs, [L. vientigo (Colu- 
mella), f. ment-um chin.] a. A pustular eruption 
on the mouth and lips of sheep, b. = Mentagka 
{Syd. Soc, Lex. 1890). 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), A/ph/pW a Scab among Sheep, 
about their Mouths and Lips, call’d The Pocks. 1890 m 
Syd, Soc. Lex. 

jy[eatil(e, obs. forms of Mantle. 
tMentimuta'tiou. Obs.rare—\ [f.L. menti-, 
mens mind -H Mutation.] A change of mind. 

x6so B. DiscoUimininm I . .shall beallowed the full bene- 
lit of all the. .illaqueations, extrications, ..inentimutations, 
rementiinutattons,..that I..can devise. 

mieiltion (me’njon), sb. Forms : 4 menoyun, 
4-5 -ciouii(0, 4-6 -oionu, - 3 ion(e, 4-7 -oion, 5 
-syon, -sioun, -cyoun(e, 5-6 -oyon, 6 -tyon, 
-tioun, -tione, 6- mention. \a..Y,nientio 7 i ( = Sp. 
mcncion, Pg. mencao. It. menzione), ad. L. mention- 
em, mentio, f. the root men- oi menti-, mens mind, 
meminisse to remember.] 

1 1 . Bearing in mind, consideration. Obs. 
c X300 Gregorleg. (Vernon MS.) 749 in Archiv Sind. 7teu. 
Spr. LV. 438 Alle knt herden jjb storie rede wi]? herte and 
deuocioun, And in herte taken heede wi]> good Mencioun, 
he pope hah granted hem to medeand \v.rr. ane, an] hun- 
dred dawes to pardoun. 

2 . In early use, the action of commemorating or 
calling to mind by speech or writing. Now in 
more restricted sense, the action, or an act, of in- 
cidentally referring to, remarking upon, or intro- 
ducing the name of (a person or thing) in spoken 
or written discourse. Orig. in phrase to make 
mention of {=¥x.faire mention de), which is now 
slightly arch, or literary, exc. in negative contexts. 

1303 R. Brunxc Hattdl. Synne 10496 Yn hi^^ messe, hey 
hem afrye,..For hyt makeh mcncyun of h® pas‘'yun A.'* 
crj’st to deh was doun. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 448 
pauyd maketh mencioun he spaxe amonges kynges, c 1420 
1 .SUQ. Assembly of Gods Wherfore 1 toke pen and ynke 

And paper to make therof menciou In wrylyng. 1439 Sir 


MEITTION. 

[ John Fastolf JVill in Paslon Lett. I. 454 With a scripture 
1 abouie the stoon makynge mencion the day and yeer of hUe 
obite. CX470 Henry Wailaccvw. 757 Mendone off Bruce is 
oft in Wallace buk. 1342 Udall Erasm. Afoph. 76 He., 
maketh mencion and rehersall of diuerse the waiidreynges of 
Ulysses. XS59 Bp. Scot in Strype Ann. Ref. I. App. vii. x- 
Without any mencyon of their conversation and livino^ 
1603 Owen Pembrokeshire {iZ^2) 7 Doctor Powell. .maketh 
mencion of an Ancient Author. C1665 Mrs. Hutchinsqk 
Mem. Col. Hutchinson 9, I have heard very honourable 
mention of him, a 17x6 South Senn. (1727) V. i. 22 So that 
their Blood may ri.se, and their Heart may swell at the ver\’ 
mention of it. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. Introd. 8 , 1 shall 
make honourable Alention of their Names in a short Pre- 
face. 17^8 Johnson Idler No. 47 P ii He grows peevish at 
any mention of business. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I, 
482 The mention of their names excites the disgustand horror 
of all sects and parlies. 1868 Miss YoNGEC£i///ri;j 1 , 26S He 
never heard from him one careless mention of the name of 
God. 187s JowE*^ Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 338 These two pas.sages 
are the only ones in which Plato makes mention of himself. 
1877 Major Disc. Prime Henry xii. 190 The Camaldolese 
geographer makes no mention of the sources from which he 
derived his information. 1891 LouNSBURY.S/K</.C/m7/ce’rII. 
V. 236 It will explain the two mentions of Lollius in ‘Troilus 
and Cressida 

b. Comb, in t mention mnhing, mentioning. 
1534 More Ti-cat. Passion Wks. 1292/1 These wordcs..be 
the wordes of. .three of the .iiii. euangelistes, which by the 
mencion makynge of the Pascha. .geue vs here..occasyon 
to speake of the poyntc whiche I before towched. 1583 
Stocker Civ. IVarres Lowe C. 1. 21 Without anye mention 
making of our mutual assurance. 1679 Kid in Hickes.^/r, 
Popery (1680) 5, I bless him, ..that ever such a poor and 
obscure person as I am, should be thus priviledged by him 
for menlionmaking ofhis grace. 

fc. In the mention of \ ‘apropos of’. Ohs. 

2638 Junius Paint. Ancients 149 There is in the mention 
of Picture a pretie tale divulged of Lepidus, who [etc.]. 

•\ 0 k. Of no mention', not worthy of mention, 
iinclistinguished. 

2622 Fletcher Si Massiscer Prophetess v. iii, 'Tis true, 
I have been a Rascall, as you are, a fellow of no mention, 
nor no mark. 

e. Honourable mentioti (raiely, after Fr. use, 
simply me 7 ilion') : a distinction accorded to ex- 
hibited works of art, etc., or to candidates at an 
examination that are considered to possess excep- 
tional meiit, but are not entitled to a prize. 

2892 Mrs. H. Ward David Grieve II. 248 ‘ If I don't get 
my “mention”’, she would say passionately, ‘I tell you 
again it will be intrigue 

t 3 . In occasional uses : A statement, narrative; 
a record, memorial ; a memorial inscription. Obs. 

c 2470 Harding Chron. xevn. iti,^ Of whiche came then. . 
batayles greate and fell discencions, As Bede wryteth 
amonge his mencyons. 2470-85 Malory xti. 90 
Kyng Arthur lete berye thys knyght ryclielyand made a 
mensyon on bis tombe. Ibtd. xi. i. 371 Whan this hermyte 
had made this mensyon he departed from the courie of 
kynge Arthur. 

1 4 . Indication, evidence ; a vestige, trace, rem- 
nant. Obs. 

2567 in Bateson’s Hist. Northnmhld. (1893) 1 . 352 West- 
warde by an old mencon of a dyke. Ibid., Ye mencyon of an 
olde dike. ?<2i6oo Hodgson AtS, in Northumbld. Gloss. 
475 The march . . between England and Scotland . . goeth 
by an old mension of a dycke called the Marche dyke. 
2600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1. 31 The verie trees are so 
drowned and ouerwhelmed therein [in snow], that it is not 
possible to finde any mention of them. 2601 Holland Pliny 
I. no The rest that Homer so much speaks of. .there is no 
mention or token remaining of them. 1602 Yarington Two 
Lament. Trag. E 2 b, Harke Rachel: I will. .fling this 
middle mention of a man, Into some ditch.. Where 

haue you laide the legs and battered head? 1613 Pukchas 
Pilgrimage (1614} 532 It [the earthquake) brought vp the 
Sea a great way vpon the maine Land, which is carried 
backe with it into the Sea, not leaning mention that there 
had beene Land. Ibid. 814 Scarce any mention of the 
houses remained. 2633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts O. T. 161 
Where he moves in the sea he cau.seth a mention ofhis way 
in the waters. 

Mention (mc'njon), v. Also 6 mencyon, 
-cion, -aion, -sin. [a. F. meitlionner ( — Sp. 
mencionar. It. menzionare, med.L. mentiondre), f. 
mention : see prec. ti^.] 

1 . trans. To make mention of; to refer to or 
remark upon incidentally; to specify by name or 
otherwise. 

The parenthetical infinitive phrase Not to mention (so- 
and-so) is used as a xhetorical suggestion that the speaker 
is refraining from presenting the full strength of his case. 

t Not to mention it : used parenlbetically for ‘ not in any 
degree worth mention ’. 

1530 Palsgr. 634/2, I mencyon, I make rehersall or re- 
membraunce of a thyng paste or a person absent, y> men- 
cionne, 2535 JovEApol. Tindale (Arb.) 32 Wherof Frith 
wrote thys warnyng to Tin[dale] wlu'che he here men- 
cyoneth. 2352-3 Inv. Ch. Goods, Staj^. in Ann.^ LichfeUi 
IV. 55 Md. that ij ame.ses mensioned in the old invenlorey 
be stolne. Ibid. 67 Md. that parcells followynge ar men- 
sined in the olde xnventore. i6xx Bible i Chron. iv. 38 
These mentioned by their names were Princes in their 
families. 16^ Wood Life (O. H. S.) HI. 405 H rain’d and 
drisled most of the morning, having not raind, not to 
mention it, for a month. 1702 Addison Dial. Aledals 
Misc. Wks. 1736 IIL 15 Not to mention several others, 
Carracio is said to have assisted Aretine. ^ 1703 — Italy 
Pref., I think I have mention’d but few Things.. that are 
not set in a new Light. 1729 Butler Serm. Wks. 1850 II. 
Pref 5 Not to mention the multitudes who read merely 
for the sake of talking [etc.]. 2731 Labclye iVestm. Br. 
23 By Means too well known to require my mentioning 
themf 1839 Blackie in For. Q. Rev. XXIII. 279 How the 
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finest lines in Milton (not to mention Southey, Wordsworth, 
and Coleridge) have been smothered and mangled by this 
curious race of syllable counters, no student of English 
poetry requires to be told, 1849 James Woodman v. Let us 
mention no names. 1858 Conington Pope Misc. Writ. I. 
i 3 It would be a great mistake to suppose that Pope's 
* Pastorals' are worthy of being mentioned in the same 
day with any genuine work of Virgil'^ 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 130 The science of dialectic Is nowhere mentioned 
by name in .the Laws. 

b. With danse as obj.: To state inddentally. 

16x7 Morvsom Itin. i. 60 pive me leave to mention that 

there lies a City not farre distant. 1714 Lady M. W. Mon- 
TAGU 11 . ix.'cxviii. 143, I am surprised you do not men- 
tion where you mean to stand. x8i8 Cruise Digest a) 
V. 594 This case is also reported by Style, who mentions 
that Lord Ch. J. Roll said [etc.], ^/od. It ought here to be 
mentioned that I had never met the man before. 

c. Don't mention it\ a colloquial phrase used 
in deprecating offered thanks or apology. 

1854 W. Collins Hide fj Seek III. iv. 84 'I was just 
going to swab up that part of the carpet when you came 
in’, said Zack, apologetically. ..‘Oh don’t mention it’, 
answered Valentine, laughing. ‘It was all my awkward- 
ness’. 1873 Howells C/iance Acquaintance iv, Oh, don't 
mention that ! I was the only one to blame. 

1 2 . intr. To speak or make mention of. Also 
in indirect passive. Obs. 

1560 Daus tr. Sieiciane's Comm. 103 In their letters they 
mentioned of the obedience unto Magistrates, Ibid. 176 b, 
In the last boke before this, 1 mentioned of this duke’s in- 
vectives against the Duke of Saxon.^ 1599 Hakluyt Voy. 
II. I. 199 A Pyramide mentioned of in Histories. i6og B. 
JoNsox Masque 0/ Queens B 4 b, Their little Master* or 
Martinets, of whom 1 haue mention’d before. 1667 Milton 

P. L. X. 1041 No more be mention’d then of violence 
Against our selves. 1792 Elvina I. 32, I mentioned in my 
last of the kind attention that Mr. Falkland bad shewn. 

Mentionable (me-njanab’l),^. [f. Mention 
T hat can or may be mentioned ; worthy 

of mention. 

1833 FrasePs Mag. VII. 116 All sorts of accidents, men- 
tionable and unmentionable. 1858 Carlyle Fredle. Gt, ix. ix. 
(1872) III. 148 In Germany the mention.able events are still 
fewer. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. viii. (1894) 178 Our 
only mentionable adventure was the inevitable quarrel with 
the porter. 

tlffie'ntionate, Ohs. [ad.med.L.///^;/- 
tidndtns, pa. pp\e. olmenlidndre: see Mention 2/.] 
Mentioned, recorded. 

c*S*S Warham in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. lit. II. it, I 
thanke your Grace for your singular goodenes afor men- 
tionate. x^x Keg. Privy ConneiC Scot. f. 189 For reform- 
yng of the irrelevance of the summondis mentionat in the 
secund exceptioun. 1678 Contract in Proc. Soc, Ant, Scot. 
(1896) XXX.. 20 During the tyme above mentionat. 
t Me'Xvtionate, w. Obs. [f. prec.: see -.ATE 3 .] 
trims. To mention, speak of. Also intr. (const, oj'). 

1550 Hooper yonas vL 13a It is not wythoute a synguler 
councell of the holye goste that thys kynge is mencionated 
of so copiously. es6oo SJu>rt Calk. Con/ess. in CatA, 
Tractates {S.'l'.S.) 2$6/^ The fruites. .o( thiv tokens .nboue 
mentionated. 

IMtentioued (menjand) ,///, a. [f. Mention v. 
+ -Ed 1 .] Of which mention has been made. 
Now rare exc. in Combs, before-mentioned, under- 
mentioned. etc. ♦ 

1592 Chettle ICind-harts Dr. C 4 Mopo and his men- 
tioned companions. x6rx Cotgr., Me/iiionuc\nxcniiotmed; 
nominated, named. 1667 Duchess Newcastle Li/e 0/ 
Duke r. (1886) S3 The mentioned town of Gainsborough. 
1706 S. Sewall Diary 24 Dec. (1879) II. 175 He is to send 
me 15 Fountains, which are paid for in the mention'd Sum. 
*733 Tull Horse-Hoeing Husb. xxi. io6 Which makes the 
mention’d Angle more acute. 1865 J. H. Stirling Sir W. 
Hamilton 73 In reference to the mentioned doctrines of 
Kant. 

IVCeHtiouer (me-njano-i). [f. Mention v.-k' 
-Ell k] One who mentions. 

i6of Sckolast. Disc. agst. Antichrist 1. ii. m The highest 
inentioner of it is Vincentius. x6i i Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. 
xix. 104 We will adde somewhat to wash off those false 
aspersions, both from the Record and from the menlioners 
thereof. 1660 Hexhaai, Een meldei\ a Menlioner, a Re- 
hearser, a Recounter, or a Teller. 

Mentioning (me-njanig), vbl. sb. [f. Mention 
z^.-h-inqI.] The action of the verb Mention. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Tttrkes (1638) 48 The men. .both dis- 
maid at the very mentioning of the matter,, .said (etc.]. 
1654 Scudery's Curia Pol. 104 The very mentioning and 
remembrance thereof may amaze with horrour. 1749 Fjeld- 
ING Tom yones viii. x. You have made my blood run cold 
with the very mentioning the top of that mountain. 1817 
Byron Beppo Ixxxvi, Nauseous words past mentioning or 
bearing.^ x 8$3 G. Stephens Runic Mon. 1 - p.viii. Many such 
meniionings occur in Anglo-Scandic skinbooks. 1901 H. ff 

Q. 9ih Ser. VII. 470/1 , 1 find many mentionings of Haydons 
in the parish registers of Hinton Blewitt. 

Meutionless (me'njbnUs), a. rare—K [f. 
Mention jA -h-LESs.] Not calling for mention. 

x6u Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. vii. (1623) 235 Famous in 
his issue, though mentlonlesse for action in himselfe. 
Meutism (mentiz’m). Path. [a. F. men- 
tisme^ f. L. ment-em, mens mind : see -ism.] Dis- 
turbance of mental action produced by passion or 
an excited imagination {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S90). 

+ SCeutitlon. Obs. rare~'^. [ad. L. menti- 
tion-enif f. mentirl to lie.] The action of lying. 

1656 Blount Glosscgr.. Mentition. a lying, forging or tell- 
ing untruths. 


Iffeixto* (me'ntd), nsed as combining form of L. 
mentum chin, in anatomical terms, as mento-breg- 
malic j -condylialy ‘goniaiy -labialy etc. (see Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1890). Memto-hyoid, {a) adj. pertaining to 
the chin and the hyoid bone ; {id) sb. an occasional 
muscle in man passing from the body of the hyoid 
bonetothe chin; soMemto-hyordeana. Me^nto- 
MeckoTian a.y in mento-Meckelian bone or element , 
a small bone formed by the o^iheation of portions 
of Meckel’s cartilage and the lower labial cartilage. 

1856 Mayne Expos* Le.T.y Meiiiolabialis . .mentolabial. 
x8s7 Dunglison Med. Lex. 585 Mento-Labial Furrow. 
28^ Macalister in Proc. R. Irish Acad. IX. 451 A small 
muscular mento-hyoidean band.. existed single in one sub- 
ject. Ibid. 468 Mento-hyoid muscle. 1867 — Ibid. X, 163 
The plalysma myoides, the mento-hyoid, Lucas’ fibres in 
the axilla [etc.]. 1877 Huxley & Martin Z'/irw. Biol. 172 
The mento-Meckelian element of the mandible. 2883 Hux- 
ley Pxae/. Z/o/. 220 At the. .symphysial end it [Meckel’s 
cartilage] is ossified to form the menio-Meckelian bone. 

Meutoniiiere (mentp’nie®!). Antiq. [a. F. 
inentonnDre{\idCa. c. inentonieri)y {, menton 
A piece of armour covering the chin or lower part 
of the face and neck, attached either to the helmet 
or to the upper part of the body-armour. 

1824 Mevricic Ann. 11 . 247 On this is a protuber- 
ance and two rings to hold a shield, made also with a men- 
toniere. Ibid.. They have grand guards with mentonieres 
and coursing-hats. 1884.5^. y antes' s Gas. 20 June 11/2 A 
I\Ientonmcre, engraved with the royal arms of Spain. 

IVIentor (memt^u). [a. F. mentor y appellative 
use of the proper name Mentory Gr. mivTaip. The 
name admits of the etymological rendering ‘ adviser', 
having the form of an agent-n. from the root ^men- 
( : mon-) to remember, think, counsel, etc, (cf. L. 
monitor) ; possibly it may have been invented or 
chosen by the poet as appropriately significant.] 

1. a. With initial capital: The name of the Ithacan 
noble whose disguise the goddess Athene assumed 
in order to act as the guide and adviser of the 
young Telemachus ; allusively, one who fulfils the 
office which the supposed Mentor fulfilled towards 
Telemachus. t>. Hence, as common noun : An 
experienced and trusted counsellor. 

The currency of the word in Fr. and Eng. is derived less 
from the Odyssey than from Fe'nelon’s romance of Till- 
inaquCf In which the part played by Mentor as a counsellor 
is made more prominent. 

1750 Ld, Chesterf. Lett, to Son 8 Mar., The friendly 
care and assistance of your Mentor. 2784 Cowper 7 'ask 11. 
595 The friend Sticks close, a Mentor worthy of his charge. 
x8x4 Sir R. Wilson Priv. Diary \l. 329 The same Men- 
tor, who really is a most sincere friend, be^ed me to [etc.]. 
1873 DtxoN Tvjo Queens III. xiii. vi. 36 ‘Too much learn- 
ing is not needed in a prince*, replied hts menior.^ iBw 
Gunter Miss Nobody it (1801) 28 Phil.. is helped in the 
selection by the experience of his mentor. 

He. Applied to a thing (more or less personified). 

Ltttre quotes from Rousseau an example of the similar 
use of F. mentor applied to a book. 

1823 Byron Islaml ii. viii. The deep. .The only Mentor 
of his youth. 1869 Spurccon Treat. David (Ps. xLx. 11) 1 . 
309 The Bible should be our Mentor. 2879 Expositor IX. 
462 The iaiVwv which Socrates spoke of as his mentor. 

2 . atlrib. and Comb. 

1778 Abigail Adams in Fam. Lett. (1876) 338 Your vener- 
able colleague, whose Mentor-like appearance, age [etc.]. 
i8xx W. Spencer Poems 214 To smooth Reflection's mentor- 
frown. 1837 AIiss Sedgwick Live ^ let Live 76 This made 
it easy for her to adopt the Mentor st^le. 

Hence Mento*xiaItr., ‘ containing advice ’ (Smart 
Diet. 1836) ; mie'xitoxrisnx, guidance by a mentor ; 
lyZe'ntorship, the office or function of a mentor, 

1882 Sir W. Harcourt in Daily News 23 Jan. ^s» 1 
wholly reject the mentorship of the noble lord.^ 18^ yrnl, 
Educ. I Dec. 620/2 What a tragedy of meniorism is that of , 
‘Robert Elsmere’! 1905 Blacktv. Mag. 72/2 His 

occasional boredom and irrepressibly assertive mentorship. 

IVIeutulaite (me*ntir<k’>t), a. [ad. 'L.meniuldt-us , 
f. mentula penis ; see -.^TE.J Having a very large 
penis (.Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890). Also Me’ntulatcd 

a. in the same sense (Bailey vol. II, 1727)* 

II IXCoubuui. (ment^m), [L. mentum chin.] 

1 . Atiat. The anterior and inferior margins of the 

mandible or lower jaw ; the chin. 

tr. BlnnearcTs Phys, Diet. (ed. 2), Mentum, the 
Chinn.] 1855 Dunglison Aied. Lex. 186S in Brands & 
Cox Did. ScL etc. In mod. Diets. ^ 

2 . Ent, A tenn variously applied to different 
parts of the labium ; by recent entomologists com- 
monly used for the median portion.^ Also attrib. 

X826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol, 111.^353 Mentum, the lower 
part of the labium, where it is jointed; m other cases its 

b. nsc. Ibid. 356 fsote. Our [j. c- the authors] ^lentum may 
generally be known by its situation between the aingtt and 
base of the Maxillx. 1828 Stark Elcm. Nat. nisi. ti. 
281 iMentum large ; maxillary palpi long. 2839 >V^stwooo 
Classi/.hisccisl.t Menlum-toodi triangular. /^irf.a Men- 
turn-lobe entire. i 838 Rolleston& Jackson Aniw. Lije 241 
A palpiger borne on the external angle of the mentum. 

3 . Dot. ‘ A projection in front of the Bowers of 
some orchids, caused by the extension of the foot 
of the column’ (^Treas. Dot. 1866). • 

II i^enn (yaeaH, me‘ni;/)- [F. memt adj., small 
L. min fit us Minute a.), used as sb. with the 
sense of detail, details collectively, detailed list.] 


MEPHISTOPHELES- 

i*l. Short for F. metiu feuplex the common 
people. Obs. rare~'^. 

1655 Osborn Adv. Son (1673) a The Sons of the Menu 
lying so long under this lazle course. Ibid. X90 Which,, 
may better become the Gentry, than the Sons of the Menu. 

2 . A detailed list of the dishes to be served at 
a banquet or meal ; a bill of fare. Also, the viands 
so served. Menu card, the card npon which a 
menu is written. 

1837 C'tess Blessington In HcatDs Bk. Beauty 198 Did 
you not examine the menu’*. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis 
xxii, It was a grand sight to behold him in his dressing-gown 
composing a 7nenu. 2883 F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius 
I (1892) 38 He was thinking out a for dinner, x^ W. 
Black in Harped s Mag. Apr. 746/2 The long tables, .with 
..their glossy menu-cards, and their floral decorations. 

trans/. _ 2889 PaH Mall G. 4 Nov. 3/1 To g ain this they 
must qualify in Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Natural Philo- 
sophy, Logic, ..[etc.]— a pretty good menu. 

!Meuuce, variant of Menise Obs. 
t Menudes. Obs. [app. ad. Sp- menudos, pi. 
of;;;^««t/3,absol. use of menudosTadi\ {i—'L.minutus 
Minute tz.).] ? Mincemeat. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. i. xi. 13 b, Meat 
dressed according to their fashion, which was a kinde of 
Menudes made in paste with onions. 

Meauea, menuiae, var. ff. Mekjse Obs. 
Menuet : see Minuet. 

II Mennrai (mzhiu.-ra). Omilh. [mod. L. 
(Davies 1800, in Trans. Linn. Soc. VI), f. Gr. ^a\v^ 
crescent moon + oipa tail, so called from the ‘ cres- 
cent-shaped spots’ (ioc.cii.) on the tail.J An Aus- 
tralian genus of birds, popularly called Lyre-birds; 
any bird of this genus, esp. Mainra superba. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 274/2 (tr. Lesson), The Manura [r/c] 
has then been arranged sometimes among the gallinaceous 
birds under the name of Lyre-Pheasant or Pheasant of the 
Woods. 1874 Wood Nat. Hist. (1885) 337 The Menura 
seldom, if ever, attempts to escape by flight. 1884 Whymper 
in Girl's Own Paper 28 June 614/2 The superb menura, or 
lyre-bird. 

Menurance, obs. form of MAXURiUvTE. 
Menure, obs. form of M.unoub. 
a 2436 Domesday Ipswich in Blk. Bk. Admir. (Rolls) II. 
21 Theves taken with litell menure or with gtet menure. 
Menure, obs. form of Manure v. 

Menuse, variant ofMsNiSE Obs., Minish. 
Menuver, obs. form of Miniver. 

Menuze, Menwu, obs. ff, Minish, Minnow. 
Meny, MeayalQ, obs. ff. Many, Menmii a. 
2VIenyaathin(meQia5*n|?in). Also -ine. Chem. 
[f. rnod.L. Mertyanlhes{Tovirnefoiti‘^oo)ythenaine 
of a genus of plants + -IN. 

The etymologyof the rnod.L. generic name is obscure: 
it has been variously conjectured to be a mistake for *Mi/ty- 
anthes (a. Gr. jiiwavOijs adj., blooming a short rime), and to 
be an irregular formation on Gr. month -f di ^os flower.] 
A bitter principle contained in the bnckbean, 
Menyanthes trifoliata. 

1843 Francis Diet. Arts, Menyanthiu, the peculiar 
principle of tnenyanthes tri/oliata, or bog bean. 2850 
OciLViE s. V. Menyanthes, It contains an extractive called 
menyanthine. 1897 Naturalist The most palpable in* 
gredient of the plant is a bitter principle menyanihin. 
Meny(e, obs. forms of Meinie. 

Menyie, variant of Manyie sb. Sc. Obs. 
Menykinge, obs. form of Minikin, 

Menyng(e, obs. ff. Meaning, Minning. 

Menys, obs. gen. pi. of Man, obs. f. Menace. 
Menyso(u)n, variants of Menison Obs. 
Menyuer, -yver(e, obs. forms of Miniver. 
Menzie, variant of Manyie v. 

Menzil, variant of Manzil, 

1687 A. Lovell Xt. Thevenot's Trav. 11. 148 Commonly 
they make it a IMenzil or days Journey from Chadgegih to 
Destberm. 2869 Tozer Highl. Turkey 1 . 195 We were now 
travelling by the Menzil or Turkish post. ..The charge for 
menzil horses Is three piastres and a half, .an hour. i88d 
Doughty Trav. Arabia Deserta II. 179 'I’he drone of mill- 
stones may be heard before the daylight in the nom.id 
menzils. 

Meoble, variant oflSIoBLE sb. Obs. 

Meoc, obs. form of Meek a. 

Meode, obs. form of ^Iead slD, Meed sb. 
Meok(e, obs. forms of Meek a, and v. 
i'SuTeoit. Obs. See also .Meuk. [a. late Gr. 
fsfjov.^ The herb Spignel, athamanticum, 

1362 Turner Herb. it. 56 Meon or Mew,. is lyke vnto dill 
in y® stalk and lefe. 16x7 Minsheu Ductor, Meweor meon. 
Meorknesse, obs. form of Mibkness. 
Meovable, -ve, obs, forms of Movable, Move. 

+ MepMs. Obs, [Blundered form of L. mem- 
Phites (Pliny), Gr. (Dioscorides).] A stone 

said to have nnasthetic properties. Cf. Mehphi.vn. 
1584 R. Scot Discoz>. Witcher, xni. vi. (1S86) 240 Mephis, 

1 ... . , nn«Her- and droonke with water, xnakcth 


Also 6-7 


being broken into powder, and droonke 
in.sensibilitie of torture. 

niepliistoplieles (mefist^j-uLz’. 

Mephas-, Mephis-, Mephostophilis, Mephas-; 
Mephes-, Mephostophilua, 7 MephistopMl^ 
Mephostophiles; 9 in shortened form Mephiato, 
[Appears first in the Ger. TausIbucA 1 5^7^ Mepho- 
stophihs-, of unknown origin. The now cuttent 
{oimMep/tislop/ieUs, and the abbreviation ilcpnisto. 



MEPHITIC, 


MERCAPTAH/ 


come from Goethe’s Faust^ The name of the 
evil spirit to whom Faust (in the German legend) 
was represented to have sold his soul. Hence 
applied allusively to persons (in the 17 th c. with 
reference to the character presented in Marlowe’s 
Doctor FaustnSi in recent use to that presented by 
Goethe), 

[cx59<) Marlowe Fmtsius (1604) Bib, How pliant is this 
MephastophilU? 7^5/,/., Enter Mephostophilis. tMd. B4Me- 
phastopliilus.] 1598 Shaks. Merry W. i. i. 132 Fist. How 
now, Mephostophilus. 1598-9 B. Jonson Case h Alter'd \\. 
iv, Thou art not lunatikc, art thou? and thou bee’st auoide 
Mephostophiles. 1620 Melton 8 There came running 
down the stayres ..(the little Mephistophlles) his Boyde* 
manding with whom I would speake. 1624 Fletcher Wi/e 
for a Month v. ii, A Mephestoplulus, such as thou art. 
1629 Massinger Picture v. iii, Vou know How to resolue 
your selfe what my intents are, By the help of Mephosto- 
philes [i.e. Baptism]. 1818 Lady Morgan Azttobio^A'i^S^) 
201 That Mephistopheles of diplomacy, Talleyrand. 1903 
IVestm, Gaz, 22 Aug. 2/1 It changes them mostly into 
^lachvavels and Mephistopheleses. 

Hence S(Zephistopliele*ani Mepliistoplie*lian» 
MephistopheTiCi MephistoplielFstio (rare)^ 
adjs.y pertaining to or resembling Mephistopheles 
or his actions. 

1837 FrasePs Ma^. XVI. 92 We have heard some ascribe 
a Mephistophelistic spirit to Mr. Carlyle. 1851 H. Mel- 
ville Whale xxxi. 154 He carries an everlasting Mephi- 
stophelean grin on his face. 1853 Geo. Eliot ip Cross Life 
(1885) I. 307, I am very hard and Mephistophelian just now. 
1873 Lelano E^'PU Skttch'bk^ loa The Mephistophelic 
who quiz all that they cannot compass. 1887 F. Francis 
Jun. Saddle ff Mocassin These Apaches. .were hand- 
some, too, in a Mephistophelean style. i883 J. Martineao 
Study Reli^. I. 1. iv. 135 The very same Mephislophilean 
[j/tr] agility. 

Mephites, erron. form of Mephitis. 
Mepllitic (mifi'tik), a. [ad, late L. mephiticus 
(whence F. miphitiqttey Sp. mefilico^ Pg. mephiticoy 
It. mefitico\ f, L. mephitis x see Mephitis and -xc.] 
Pertaining to mephitis; offensive to the smell; 
(of a vapour or e.xhalation) pestilential, noxious, 
poisonous. \ Mephitic air^acidygasx carbonic acid. 

1623 Cockeram, Mephiticke, slinking. 1656 in Blount 
Gtosso^. 1773 T. Percival Ess. II. 57 This celebrated 
spring abounds svith a mineral spirit, or mephitic air, in 
which its stimulus, and indeed its efilcacy resides, 1773 
Bkvoone Siciiy ii. (1809) 125 So mephitic a vapour that birds 
were suffocated in flying over it. 1775 Bewly in Priestley 
ExPer.and Obse*i>, Air II. 339 The Mephitic Acid, as I 
shall already venture to call it. ^1793 Beoooes Calculus 
250 The afhnity which this mephitic gaz has for oxygene. 
1832 Veg. Subst. Food of Man 212 This mephitic gas. 1899 
Atlbuit's Spfst, Med. Vlll. 393 Hallucinations of smell are 
also offensive. Patients complain of mephitic fumes,., 
chloroform and other volatile poisons. 

absot. 1828 H. Best Italy 399 Ocher spiracles of mephitic 
might probably be found here. 

Jig. 1887 Huxley in \<)th Cent, Feb. 195 The schools 
kept the thinking faculty alive and active, when. .the me- 
phitic atmosphere engendered by the dominant eccleslasti- 
cism. .might well have stifled it. 

b. Mephitic weasel \ the skunk, Mephitis me* 
phitica, 

1837 Donovan Dovi. Econ. II. 85 The Skunk, or mephitic 
weasel of North America. 

Hence f MepM'tical a. in the same sense. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Mephitical Exhalations 
are poisonous or noxious ones, issuing out of the Earth. 
1741 Brownricg in Phil. Trans. LV. 238 The mephitical 
air of oak, which extinguishes flame. 1842 Sir A. de Vere 
Song of Faith 206 Our very chambers clogged with sle.Tins 
mephitical. 

II MepMtis (mifai’tis). [L. mephitis noxious 
vapour ; also personified, as the name of a goddess 
who averts pestilential exhalations.] 

1. A noxious or pestilential emanation, esp, from 
the earth ; a noisome, or poisonous stench. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mephitis, a Damp, or strong 
Sulphureous Smell,.. a Stench, Stink, or ill Savour. 1750 
Phil. Trans. XLVII. 53 note. Mephitis, a deadly or very 
dangerdus exhalation. ^1781 Pennant TourWales\\. 190 
A mephites [sic], or pestilential vapour. 1793 Beddoes Cal- 
culus 250 The mephitis, which exhales from putrefied animal 
substances. 1817 Coleridge Satyr. Lett. i. in Blog. Lit. 1 1. 
197 My nostrils, the most placable of all the senses, recon- 
ciled to or indeed insensible of the mephitis. 1856 Emerson 
Eiig. Trails, Foy. to Eug. Wks. (Bohn) II. 12 Nobody likes 
to be.. suffocated with bilge, mephitis, and stewing oil. 

2. Zool. • A genus of skunks, typical of the family 

Mepkitinx. 1848 in Craig. In mod. Diets. 

Hence MCs'phitismjiJ., mephitic poisoning of the 
air ; f Me'pliitized ppl. a., charged with mephitis ; 
mephilized nitrous acid = next. 

1794 G. Adams iVh/. ff ExJ>. Philos. I. xii. 497 Mephitized 
inflammable g^. 1796 Kirwan Elcm. Min. (ed. 2) II. 521 

Mephitized Nitrous Acid. 1801 Repert. Arts <5- Manuf. 
XV. 425 To destroy the mephitism of the walls in the 
asylums of Industry, indigence, and misfortune. 18x3 
Forsyth Excurs. Italy 269 note. The campus martius is 
sheltered.. from the winds which bring mephitism. 1890 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Mephitism. 

tMephito-nitrous, n:. Chem. Obs.rare—^. 
In mepnito-nilroHs acidy ? = Nitrogen. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 211 Neither the pure 
nor Mephito-Niirous Acid, hot or cold, has any action on it. 

. tMeprize, Obs.rare^^, ^oA.i»fMpriserx 
see Mi.sprize v.] trans. ? To despise, 

X633 J. Donz Hist. Septuagint 133 What is that he ought 


344 

to doe to meprize his Enemies? [= Gr. nu; av Kara^povoltj 

Mer, obs. form of Mar, Mare, Mayor, Mere. 
mCeV’f used in various combinations (chiefly 
nonce-wds.) formed after Mersiaid, denoting 
imaginary beings of the mermaid kind, as mer-baby, 
•childy -dog, -folk, -ladyj -monster, -people, -wife. 
Cf. Merman, Meuwomak. 

X894 J. Geudie Fringes of Fife The radiant young 
rogue,. . fearless as a •Mer-Baby, grins at us, .from his rock- 
ing craft, x88x Proc- Soc. Antiquaries 19 May, Seal... 
Subject, a mermaid holding her *merchild to her breast. 
1893 ‘ Q.’ Wandering Heath 97 Change, O change him (rr. 
a drowned dog] to a *mer-dog ! X863 Baking-Gould Iceland 
XX. 349 With^ regard to the appearance of the *merfolk in 
other countries, 1 may state [etc.]. 1822 Hiudert Descr. 
Shell. III. 570 The *inerlady, perceiving that she must be- 
come an inhabitant of the carih, found [etc.]. 1620 Ilic 
Mulier A 4 b, These Meare-maids or rather ^Meare- 
hlonsters. xSSa Spectator 16 Dec. x6i8 The idea of the 
‘ child of earth,. ’carried away to consort with *Mer-peop!e 
is as old as Hylas. 1822 Hiduert Shetl. Is/. 570 

The Shetlander^s love for his *merwife was unbounded. 

Merabolan, obs. form of Mvrob.vlan. 
t XflEera'Cious, a. Ohs. rare—K Also (in Diets.) 
-aoeous. [f. L. merac-us (f. uterus ; see Mere a.) 
+ -lous.] Pure, unmixed. So t Mera’clty, 
purity, unmixed eondition (Ohs.—o). 

1657 Reeve God's Plea x2o We must drink of the sweet, 
and It Is well, if any thing be dutcy, and mcracious enough 
for us. x6s6 Blount Glossogr., Meracity, clearness, or pui e- 
ness, without mixture. 1727 Bailey vol. U, Meraceous, 
Meracity. 

Meracle, ineraldl(l, obs. forms of Miracle. 
Meraltie, -alty, obs. forms of M.vyoralty. 
Merbel, -ul, -yl, obs. forms of Marble. 

+ Me'rca'ble, n- OAr.—” [ad. L. mendbil-is, 
f. meredri to buy : see Merchant.] That may be 
bought. *^56 Blount Glossogr. 

II Mercadore. rare“^. [Sp. mercader.] A 
merchant, tradesman. 

1595 Marocens Ext. (Percy Soc.) 9 A mercadore, . . that 
for one or two tearmes arraie, a shall for his lives tearmc. . 
become beggertes bondmen and usuries vassall. 

(1 Mercal 1 (m5*jkM). Indian. Also mercall, 
marcal. [Eng. pronunciation ofTamil inarakkal.^ 
A measure for grain used in hladras. 

X775 T. Brooks Coins E. Indies, etc, 7, 8 Measures are 
equal to i Mercal, 400 Marcals,. 1 Garse. 1803 Wellington 
in Gurw. Desp. (1837) II. 85 The small bags.. filled up each 
to the full amount of three Mcrcalls or seventy two pounds. 
1864 W. A. Browne Money, Weights Meas. 51, 8 Pud- 
dies = x Marcal, 5 Marcals ^ x Parah. 

Mercal - (moukal). Se. Also 9 markal. In 
Orkney and Shetland : The piece of limber carry- 
ing the plough-share, which was fastened into the 
lower end of the beam of a wooden plough. 

*793 Statist. Acc. Scot. VII. 585 A square hole is cut 
through the lower end of the beam, and the mercal, a piece 
of oak about 22 inches long, introduced. 182a Scorr Pirate 
.xviii, What manners are to be expected in a country where 
folk call a pleugh-sock a markal ? 

Mercantant : see Maucantant Obs. 
IKCercautile (moukantail, -lil), a. (and sbi) 
Also 7 merchantile, mercantil, 8 -iel. [a. F. 
mercaniilCy ad. It. mercantil, f. mercante ; see 
Merchant. Cf. Sp. and Pg. mercantile 
1. Of or belonging to merchants or their trade ; 
concerned with the exchange of merchandise ; of or 
pertaining to trade or commerce ; commercial. 

1642 Howell Instr. For. Trav. (.\rb.) 6r Navigation and 
Mercantile Negotiation, are the two Poles whereon that 
State (rr. Holland} doth move, c 1645 — Lett i. xxix. (1655) 
I. 43 The only procede (that I may use the mercantil term) 
you can expect, is thanks. 1727 Arbuthnot Coins 224 The 
Expedition of the Argonauts., was partly mercantile, partly 
military. 1759 Book of Fairs 54 Black cattle, sheep, horses, 
and mercantile goods. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II; 
51 Bonrepau.x..was esteemed an adept in the mystery of 
mercantile politics. 1856 E. A. Bond Russia (Hakl. Soc.) 
Introd. X30 By joining in his mercantile ventures in Russia. 
1897 Webster (citing M«Elrath), Alercantilc paper, the 
notes or acceptances given by merchants for goods bought, 
or received on consignment; drafts on merchants for goods 
sold or consigned. 

b. Mercantile system (also m. doctrine, theory) : 
a term used by Adam Smith and later Political 
Economists for the system of economic doctrine 
and legislative policy based on the principle that 
money alone constituted wealth. Hence mercan- 
tile school : those who upheld this system. 

1776 Adam Smith JF. N. IV. i. (/ic<7<^/«^) Of the Principle of 
the commercial, or mercantile System. i^BMill^i?/. Ecofu 
I. 2 The set of doctrines de.signated, since the lime of Adam 
Smith, by the appellation of the Mercantile System. Ibid. 7 
The Mercantile Theory could not fail to be seen in its true 
character. 1881 Contemp. Rev. Nov. XL. Sq6 The ‘ mercan- 
tile ’ school was right in maintaining that an influx of pre- 
cious metal stimulates commerce and industry. x835 J. K. 
Ingram in XIX. 354/2 The mercantile doctrine, 

stated in its most extreme forrai makes wealth and money 
identical. 

c. That deals with, investigates or controls com« 
mercial affairs. 

X841 W. Spalding Italy 4- It. Isl. III. 332 There are three 
courts, ..a civil, a criminal, and a mercantile. 1848 Mill 
Pol, Econ. in. xvli. § 4 Leaders of opinion on mercantile 
questions. 1858 Homans Cycl, Comm. s. v., The Mercan- 


tile Agency is a name applied to various houses in the lead 
ing cities of the United Slates, and in Montreal and London* 
The principal object of the Agency is to supply, to annual 
subscribers, information respecting the character, capacity 
and pecuniary condition of pers.ons asking credit. . . llie 
Agency was first established in 1841 in thecity ofNew York 
x86x GoscHEN/^tJn Exek. 113 Putting aside, .the, .subject oi 
the currency altogether, and confining ourselves to the more 
mercantile part of the question. 

2. Engaged in trade or commerce. Mercantile 
marine, the shipping collectively employed in 
commerce (see Marine sb. 2). 

<;x64S Howell Lett. 11. xv. (1655) I- 94 Amsterdam.. is 
one of the greatest mercantil Towns in Europ. 1662 j. 
Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 11. 140 The scitualionofthis 
town is upon a fair River, with a good harbour that renders 
it very Mcrcliantile. a 1734 North Exam. jii. viii. § 29 
(1740) (3 o4 His IFairclough'-s] son was then mcrcaniiel ser- 
vant to hir. North. X838 Dickens Nich, Nick, i, Ralph 
Nicklcby..had been some lime placed in a mercaniile hous.e 
in London. X84X Elpjiinstone Hist, India I. 213 The 
J ains . . are generally an opulent and mercaniile class. 18S9 
Act 52 i?- S3 Fict. c. 45 § I The expression ‘mercantile 
agent’ shall mean a mercantile agent having .. authority 
cither to sell goods, or [etc.]. 

3. Having payment or gain as ihe motive; mei- 
cenary ; also,' simply, disposed for bargaining. 

1756 Warton Ess. Pope i. 260 The mercantile bard 
[Dryden]. 2856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn; 
11. 103 He [the Englishman] loves the axe, the spade, the 
oar, the gun, the steampipe. . . He is materialist, economical, 
mercantile. x86o Ruskin Unto this Last n. {1Z62) The 
two economies, to which the terms ‘Political' and ‘Jler- 
canlUe ’ might not unadvisedly be attached. . , Mercantile 
economy, the economy of ‘ merces ' or of ‘ pay', signifies the 
accumulation, in the hands of individuals, of legal or moial 
claim upon, or power over, the labour of others. 

4. Of or proper to a mercliant. 

x8x9 Crabbe T. pf Hall vn, A bill That was not drawn 
with true mercantile skill. ,*83^ Alison Hist. Europe xlix. 
§ 9 (1849-50) Vlll. 9 A nation in which the chivalrous and 
mercantile qualities are strangely blended. 

'1*6. quasi-J^» A merchant. Obs. i-are”^. 

*8*3 Jane Austen Lett. (1884) II. 178 A great rich mer- 
cantile, Sir Robert Wigrara. 

Hence Me*rcantilely adv., from a mercantile 
point of view; with regard to business transactions. 

1827 Examiner It is, mercantilely speaking, not ob- 
vious how a piesent expense can be met by merely possible 
fund.s. 1838 Fraser's Mag. XVll. 185 Before the arrest he 
might have been deemed inercaniilely solvent. 

Mercantilism (maukantoiliz’m). ' [f., Mer- 
cantile + -ism. Cf. F. mercantilisme.'l 

1. The mercantile spirit ; devotion to trade or 
commerce ; the principles or practice characteristic 
of merchants; commercialism. 

1873 P. Fitzgerald Dumas 11. 105 note. The picture of 
‘liieiary mercaniilhm de.scribed by this gie.Tl writer 
[Balzac], shows that Dumas had only borrowed his system 
from journalism and social life. x^Z^Ceutury Mag, XXXI. 
31 i/i Mercantilism Is drawing into its vortex the intellectual 
strength of the nation. The energies of its most promising 
young men are enlisted in the pursuit of wealth. 1888 
Harper's Mag. Jan. 272 The mercantilism which succeeded 
..feudalism. 

2. Fol. Econ. The principles of the * mercantile 
system 

1881 Contemp. Rev. Nov. XL. 792 Is it possible that mer- 
chants, bankers, [etc.] .. should all be led astray by the 
sophism of * mercantilism'? 2885 Eucycl. Bril, XIX. 364/2 
It has been justly observed that there are in him [Hume] 
several traces of a refined mercantilism. 

Mercantilist (maukantailist), sb. and a. 
[F ormed as prec. + -1ST.] 

A. sb. All advocate of the ‘ mercantile system’. 

1854 Michelsen England 253 The physiocrats occupy a 

far superior position to the mercantilists. 2891 Cunningham 
in Economic Rev. 16 The mercantilists held that the direc- 
tion in which capital was used should be controlled so that 
the power of the state might be maintained. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to mercantilism or the 
‘ mercantile system 

. x88x Contemp, Rev. Nov. XL. 806 But from these true 
observations. .the ‘ mercantilist ’ reasoners have deduced 
erroneous conclusions. 2896 CM'^uwsdWM.x Giowth Eng. 
Indust. ^62 The Doctor takes the mercaniiUst position as 
distinguished from the bullionist. 

Hence Meircantili'stic a. » prec. adj. 

X88X-4 Lator's Cyct. Pol. Sci. II. 197 (Cent.) From the 
seventeenth century mercaiuilistic views began to exercise a 
more and more marked influence upon financial literature. 

. Mercautility (maikantiditi). [Formed as 
prec. -t- -IT Y.] • The quality- of being mercantile; 
devotion to mercantile pursuits. 

x86o Reade Cloister^ H. (1861} IV. 76 * Let us make a 
bargain;.. what say you to that?' And his eyes sparkled, 
and he was all on fire with mercanlility. 

Mercaptal (majkce'ptal). them. [f. Mer- 
capt-an -h Al-dehtde.] a compound of a mer- 
captan with an aldehyde. 

2892 Morley & Muir Watts' Diet. Chem., Mercaptals'. 
..They may be viewed as thio-acetals or as the sulphur- 
compounds corresponding to the alkyl derivatives of ortho- 
aldehydes. 

Mercaptan (mojkte’ptan). Chem. [f. L. mer- 
curium caplatts ‘catching mercury’ (see quot. 
1834 ).] A sulphur alcohol ; any one of a series of 
compounds resembling the alcohols, but containing 
sulphur in place of oxygen. 

[1834 ZciSE in Ann. Phys. /f Chem. XXXI. 378 Nennc 
ich den vom Quecksilberaufgenommenen Sioff ftlercaptum 
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(von : Corpus mercurio upturn) und den andernHydro*Mer* 
captum, oder besser..^le^captan (d. b. Corpus mercurium 
capians).! 1835 R. D. Tfiouisoii's Rec. Gen. Sci. I. no Mer- 
captan when obtained pure from the mercaptlde of mercury, 
is colourless, with a smell of assafoetlda. 1865 Watts Diet. 
Chent.^ MercapianSi sulphydrates of the alcohol-radicles. 
IKtercaiptide (msjkje’pt^id). Ckem, [f. prec. 
-h-iDE.J A compound formed by the substitution 
of a metal for hydrogen in a mercaptan. 

1833 (see prec-l- 1838 Brande Chem. 1109 When mercaptan 
is acted on by potassium, hydrogen is evolved, and a mer- 
capturet or mercapiide of potassium is formed. 

Hyfercat'^e, obs. forms of Mahket. 

Mercatante : see Maucantant Obs. 
t Ifferca’tion. Obs.~~° [a. L. mercatidn'em^ 
n. of action f. incredri to trade.] (See quot.) 

1623 CocKERA^!, Mercation^ a bujdng. 

t Mercative, a. [As if ad. L. 

cdtiv-uSy f. meredrt to trade : see -ative.] 

1636 Blount Glossoxr.j Mercative^ belonging to Chap- 
manry. 

S(Cercato 3 ^ial (mojkatoaTial), a. Now rare. 
[f. L. inercd(dri-ii 5 (f. ineredtor merchant, agent-n. 
f. mercdrl : see Merchant) + -al.] Of or pertain- 
ing to merchants or merchandise ; mercantile. 

Mercatorial guild (Antiq.) : transt. of med.L. gilda tntr- 
eatoria, more commonly rendered ‘guild merchant*. 

?ci7ooJ. Bennet The National Merchant,, .being 

an Essay for Regulating and Improving the Trade and 
Plantations of Great Britain, by Uniting the National and 
Mercatorial Interests. 1796 Bage Hermsprong lit. 231 
Whose father.. had sent this son upon a mercatorial tour 
to Europe. 18x7-23 J. H. Hanshall Hist. Co. Chester 
4^0-1 in Gross Gild MercJi. {1890) II. 174 There was estab- 
lished here [rc. Nantwich] soon after the Conquest a i\Ier- 
catorial Guild. 1823 Blackiv. Mag. XIV. 541 A country 
whose mercatorial advantages he so highly extols. 

t lUIercatory, a. Obs. rare—^» [ad. L. mer- 
cdidri'US see -OBY.] «prec. 

1654 Fuller Tzvo Serin. 49 Mercatorie transactions be- 
twixt Buyer and Seller. 1636, 1862 (see Guild 4]. 

i* IVCercatour. Sc. Obs. [a, L. luercdlon see 
Mercatorial. Cf. OF. mercatotir.'] A merchant, 
shopkeeper. 

1508 Extracts Alerd. Reg. (1844) I- 79 Andro Gordoun, 
mcrcatour. 

jyiercatte, obs. form of Meerkat. 

+ Udercature. Obs. [ad. L. meredturay i. 
mercari to trade.] Trading, commerce. 

a i6ao J. Dyke Purch. <5- Poss. Truth Serm. (1040) 367 
That’s commendable in worldly mercature : To be sure so 
men deale here. 1^39 Heywood Loudon's Peaceable Est. 
Wks 1874 V. 357. 1847 Lilly Chr. Astral, clxxxv. 803 Our 
Native may expect good encrease..in that way of Mecca- 
tcire or course of life he shall then lead. 1755 Johnson, 
Mercature, the practice of buying and selling. 

+ IVIerce, V. Obs. Also 6 merse, Aphetic form 
of Amerce. 

1483 PliiniMon Corr. (Camden) 43 Ye dame suyt, service 
8s feute, of ther maner of Colthorpe, & for the same mcrce 
him in your court at Plompton. 1530 Tisdale Exod. xxi. 
22 Then shall he be mersed, accordynge as the wo-mans 
husbonde will laye to hts charge. XS63-87 Foxe A, .y d/, 
(1596) 253/2 Walter treasurer of the kings house, was .. 
merced at an hundred pounds. 1607 G. Wilkins Miseries 
of Inforst Marr. B 4, Then hath he power To Merce your 
purse. aj66t Fuller lyarthies, Norfolk rt. (1662) jjg 
Kalph was merced in seven thousand marks, for bribery. 
ISierce, obs. form of Mercy. 

Merc^ament, variant of Mebciament. 

\\ Uderced (mgrjjg’ti). Also 7 meroede. [Sp. 
merced honour, honorarium L. merced-em re- 
ward ; see Mercy.] A gift. 

[1389 PuTTENH.*kM Eng, Poesie 302 In Spaine it is 

thought very vndecent foraCouitier to craue. therefore the 
king of ordinarie calleth euery second, third or fourth yere 
for his Checker roll, and bestowelh his ntercedes of his owne 
meere motion, and by discretion.] 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's 
Guzman dAlf. !. i. 99 Daraxa,.did sollicit the life of her 
espoused husband, begging it by the way of merced and 
grace. Ibid, 1. 11. 356 That I might procure some mercede 
or favour from him. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. vi. i. III. 
393 On promise, .of a ‘ merced’ large enough to satisfy his 
most avaricious dreams. x88x Raymond Mining Gloss., 
Merced,.. SI gift. This term is applied to a grant which is 
made without any valuable consideration. 

T Mercedary, cr. Obs.^° [ad. L. merceddri-us, 
f. merced’, menes hire, pay: see -ary.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Mercedary is used both of him 
that gives wages for labor, or for him that receives it. 

i* SVEercede. Obs. rarc^^, [ad. L. merced-em 
(nom. merces) wages.] Pay, reward, wage. 

1393 Langu P. pi. C. IV. 292 Ac her ys mede (and] mer- 
cede and bohe men demen A desert for som doynge derne 
ojjer elies. Ibid. 306 And j^at ys no mede bote a mercede, 
A maner dewe dette for he doynge. 

t Me’rcenieilt. Obs. Also 4 mersy-, 4-5 
xxierci-, merse-, 4-6 mercy-, 6 marsement. 
[Aphetic f. Amercement. Cf. Merciament.] 

1. —Amercement, Also, in wider sense, doom, 
adjudged punishment. 

1303 R. Brunne Handt. Synne 5496 l)y mercyment shal 
be he pyne of belle. 1387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) I. 95 
Blodwyte, mersement for schedynge of blood. CX449PE- 
cocK Repr, m. xiv, 367 Forfetis, escheiis, and mercimentis, 
and fynys. «rrss7 Abp. Parker /*j. cx.vx.383 Because with 
God is ruefulnes, He oft redeemth his mercyment. a XS72 
Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. (1846) I. 361 Thay. .committed the 
hole to the merciment of fyre. 1398 Grenewey Tacitus, 
Ann. xm. vi. (1622) 187 That the Qutesiors of the treasurie 


should not enter into record before foure months were past, 
the mercements adiudged by them. 

2 . Sc. To Stand (0 the merciment of ; to abide 
the judgement of. 

1560 Rolland Cr/. Venus Prol. 316, I may weill thole, .. 
That this small Wark stand to the mercyment Of Gentilmen, 
and byde at thair subieciioun. 

Mercenarian (m§JS/he«Tian), a.^ and sb.^ 
rare. [f. L. mercendri-ns (see Mercenary) + -an.] 
+ a. sb. A mercenary, hired soldier {obs.). b. adj. 
Of or belonging to mercenary soldiers. 

1398 Marston Pygmal., In prayse of free. Poem, And 
then ensues my stanzae% like odd hands Of voluntaries, and 
mercenarians. 1886 Sheldon tr. Flauberf s Salainmbo iv. 
72 A mercenarian camp. 

l!ffercenax*ian (m 5 js/he«'rian), a^ and sb.^ [f. 
med. L. Alercendrins + -an.] a. adj. Pertaining 
to the Spanish religious order called in Sp. la 
Orden de la Merced, b. sb. A friar of this order. 

1648 Gage West Ind. 10 There are Dominicans, Francis- 
cans, ..iMercenarians (etc.]. Ibid. 15 Afercenarian Fryers. 
1740 Pineda Diet., Merced, the religious Order of the 
Mercenarians fir.u instituted in Aiagon by King Jayme for 
Redemption of Captives. 

Mercenarily (m 5 *js/naiiU), adz/, [f. Merce- 
nary + -LY -.] In a mercenary manner. 

x6x2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus iL 13 But doe the godly 
worke mercenarily? 2711 Steele Sped. No. 145 r 6 We 
are,. obliged by the mercenary Humour of the Men to be 
as Mercenarily inclined as they are. 

Mercenariness (mousAiarines). [f. Mercen- 
ary + -NES3.] The quality of being mercenary. 

a 1624 Bp. AI. Smyth .SVwA (1632) 94 Who can impeach or 
blemish Gods bounty and liberality, with the least note of 
mercinarinesse. 1752 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann {1834) II I. 
ccxxxix. 14 To have one’s favourite author convicted of 
mere mortal mercenariness. 1808 Lamb Ldt. (1888) I. 243 
Mary is very thankful..; and with the less suspicion ofmer- 
cenariness, as the silk.. has not j*et appeared. 1B83 Strp- 
NiAK in Contemp. Rev. Sept. 323 The mercenariness of the 
oiHcials is the only guarantee against oppression. 

t Mercenariously, adv. Obs. rare-^. [f. L. 
MsfSMdf-/-us(seenext) + -ovs + -LY^.] Mercenarily. 

1659 Invisible yohn made Visible 1 The old Roman Law 
..was not more mercenariously devoted to serve the will 
and lust of Csesar. 

Mercenary (msusmari), rz. andj^. Also 4-7 
mer cenarie, ( 5 -ye) , 6 mercennary, mercionary , 
6-7 mercinary, (7 -ie). [ad, L. merchtdrius, 
earlier mercenndriuSy f. merced-y mercis leNvard, 
wages: see Merctt, Cf. F. mercenaire (OF. also 
mercenier\ Sp., Pg., It. merccnarh. 

The sb, occurs in Eng. earlier than the adj. : the oldest 
uses refer to the ‘hireling’ (Vulg. H/rr<r«Mn«f)of Johnx. 12.] 

A, adj. 

1 . Of persons .* Working merely for the sake of 
monetaiy or other reward; actuated by considera- 
tions of self-interest. Hence of motives, disposi- 
tions, etc. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 507/2 A mercennary 
preacher and an hired, which seketh hts own temporal ad- 
uauntage & commoditie. 1596 Shsms. Merch.V. jv. i. 418 
And 1 deliuering you, am saiished. And therein doe account 
my self well paid, My mind was neuer yet more mer- 
clnarie. 1816 biR R. Dudley in Fortesc. Papers (Camden) 
17 And that, whether you move this suite or noe, for I am 
not mercenarie. 1662 Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr. in. iii. § 1 
Without any such mercenary eye (as those who serve God 
for their own ends!. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. JV. xiii, Such 
wretches are kept in pay by some mercenary bookseller. 
1863 Dickens Alut. Fr. lu. iv. Haven’t I told you what a 
mercenary little wretch 1 am? 

b. OI conduct, a course of action, etc. ; That has 
the love of lucre for its motive. 

1332 ^IoreC<i7i/«/. Tindale Wks. ■ybzf z They holde th.Tt it 
is not lawfull to loue..God..forobteinmgofreward, calling 
this maner of ioue..seruiIe bondeand mercennary. 1680-90 
Temple Ess. Learning i. Wks. 1731 I. 168 Learning 
been so little advanced since it grew to be mercenar)*. 27x1 
Shaftesbury Charac. ii. iit (1737) I. 97 They have made 
Virtue so mercenary a thing, and have talk’d so much of its 
Rewards. 1837 Ht, Martineau Soc. Amer. III. 128 The 
disgu.sting spectacle of mercenary marriages. x86i Dickens 
Lett. 6 Nov., They are all old servants, -.and.. are under 
the strongest injunction to avoid any approach to mercenary 
dealing. 

2 . Hired ; serving for wages or hire. Now only 
of soldiers. (Cf. B. 7.) 

1589 Greene TuJHes Love (1616) G 4, A simple shepheard, 
who was a mercenary roan. 1590 Sir J. S.myth Disc, Weap. 
40 b, They. .began, .to go ouer to serue as mercenarie sol- 
diers in the Low Countries. 1599 Sh.aks. Hen. V, iv. vu. 79 
^lany of our Princes . . Lye drown'd and soak'd in mer- 
cenary blood. x6xx CoRYAT Crudities (17761 I. 214 01 
these Gondolas. .sixe thousand are priuate.. and foure thou- 
sand for mercenary men, which get their liuing by the trade 
of rowing. 1640 Walto.v Donne, 80 Serm. A 6 He 
continued that employment.., being daily usefull (and not 
mercenar>’) to his friends. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) IV. xviii. 232 William at this time dismissed the mer- 
cenary part of his army. 

fb. Of services, an office, etc. : Salaried, stipen- 
diary. Of a profession, etc. ; Carried on for the 
sake of gain. Obs. 

1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, vl Aristotle xv. 27 He shut 
up his poor shop, and gave over his mercenary profession. 
1664 Evelyn Diary 5 Feb., I saw *The Indian Queene’ 
acted, a tragedie..so beautided with rich scenes as the 
like had never ben seene..on a mercenary theater. 1726 
Ayliffe Parergon 3x9 Such Things., the Judse may 
despatch by his mercenary Office. 1782 Pennant yourney 


96 These livings at that time were good rectories ; now poor 
vic^ges, or mercenary curacies, annexed to the bibhoprick. 

1 . One who labours merely for hire ; a hireling, 
a mercenary person. ? Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pia/. 514 He [the parson] was a shepherde 
and noght a Mercenarie [cf. yohn x. 12]. ?ci43o Lvdc. 
Si. Giles 183 in Horstm. Altcngl. Leg. (1881) 373 Pastor 
callid, nat a mercenarye. 1643 SirT. Browne Relig. Med. 

I. § 52 Mercenaries that crouch unto him in feare of Hell 
..are indeed but slaves of the Almighty. 1803 Tookb 
Pnrlcy 11. 3 Punish the wickedness of those mercenaries 
who utter such atrocities. 1844 Lingard Anglo-Sax. Ch. 
(1858} II. xii. 238 The monastic institute was looked upon 
with scorn, as calculated only for mercenaries and slaves. 

2 . One who receives payment for his ser\’ices ; 
chiefly, and now exclusively, a professional soldier 
serving a foreign power, 

1323 Ld. Berners i.eev. 242TheAlmaygnes, and 

mercenaryesofstrangecountieis. X583 StubbesW«u/. Abus. 

II. (1882J 74 The reading ministers, after they be hired of the 
parishes (for they are mercenaries). 1638 G. Sandvs Pa- 
raphr., yob vii. 10 He a poore mercenary serves for bread. 
1687 Dryden Hind <5- P, 11. 290 Like mercenaries, hired for 
home defence, 'Ibey will not fight against their naiive 
prince. X776 Jefferson Wks, (1859) I* 23 He is at this 
time transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries. 
1840 Browning Sordelto iv. 51 Lean silent gangs of mer- 
cenaries ceased Working to watch the strangers. 1849 
Grote Greece 11. lx. (1862) 279 Greeks continental and in- 
sular. .volunteersand mercenaries, .were all here tobe found. 

fg. x86t J. Pycroft JVays <5* Words 285 Literary mer- 
cenaries, ready to serve under friend or foe. 


HiXercer (m 5 *Jsai). Also 4 mercere, 5 meer- 
cere, 5-6 merser, 6 marsar. [a. F. mercier (from 
I3lh c.) = Pr. mercier, mercer, Sp. mei’cero, Pg. 
mercieiro, It. merciajo popular lu. *7nercidriuSy 
f. L. merci^y inerx merchandise.] One who deals 
in textile fabrics, esp. a dealer in silks, velvets, and 
other costly materials (in full silk-mercer'). Also, 
occas. (as in Fr.) a small-ware dealer. (For an 
obsolete use, see quot. 1696.) 

[c 1x23 in Eng. Hist. Rev. (1899) July 429 Slephanus 
mercer.] rx 1225 Ancr. R. 66 pe wreche peoddare more 
noise he makeS to jeicn his sope, j>en a riche mercer 
al his deorewurSe ware. X377 Lancl. P. PI. B. vii. 
255, f haue ..ymade many a knyjte bothe mercere and 
drapere. X464 Mann. If Honseh. Exp. (Roxb. Cl.) 2^8 
Payd ffor x. jerdys sarsynet to Thomas Rowson merser m 
Chepesyde, xx. s. 1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 152 
Neyiber marchaunt ne mercer, groser, draper, ne yet ony 
other crafie. 155.1 Machyn Diary (Camden) 71 The com- 
pene of the CiarKes, and of the Alarsars. 1603 Shaks. 
Meets, for M. iv. iii, i: Then is there beere one Caper, 
atthe suileof Master Three-Pile the Mercer, for some foure 
suites of Peach-colour’d Satten. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5}, 
Mcrccr, in the City one that deals only In Silks and Slufis ; 
In Country Towns, one that Trades in all sorts of Linen, 
Woollen, Silk, and Grocery Wares. 1778 Miss Burney 
Evelina .\*. (1791) 20 The shops are really very entertaining, 
especially the mercers. }85t Mayhew Land. Labour 
II. 539 A row of pins, arranged as neatly as in the papers 
sold at the mercers’, 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlcm. II. iv. 
19$ This second cousin was a Middlemarch mercer. 

b. The merced 5 book : proverbial in the Eliza- 
bethan period with reference to the debts of a 
gallant. 

159X Nashe Prognost. Dib, Diuers young Gentlemen 
shall creepe further into the Mercers Booke in a Moneth, 
then they can get out in a yere. 1591 Greene Farciv. 
/•hZ/feTo Gent, blud.tibi?). Such Wagges as . .haue marched 
in the Mercers booke to please their iMistris eye with their 
brauery. 1392 — Quip Upst. Courtier D, A clownes sonne 
must be clapt in a veluet pantophle, and a veluet breech, 
though the presumptuous asse be drownd in the Slercers 
booke. 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster \\\, i, How many yards 
of veluet dost thou thinke they containe? i/mr. ..Faith, 
sir, your meicers booke Will tell you with more patience, 
then I can. 

3 !(Ierceress (mousores). j^are. [£. Mebcer + 
-Ess.] A female mercer, 

1840 Tail's Mag. VII. 264 Madame Ramsden, milliner 
and merceress. 2872 Currs Scenes Middle Ages 509 This 
is a mercer's and the merceress describes her w’ares. 

Jldercerize (mo’js^roiz), v. [f. the proper 
name Mercer (see below) + -IZE.] traits. To 
prepare (cotton goods) for dyeing by treating with 
a solution of caustic potash or soda, or certain 
other chemicals. Hence MeTcerized ppl. a., 
lUe'rcerizing' vbl. sb. (also altrib.). Also ISIe'ii- 
cerization, the process of mercerizing. 

John Mercer, an Accrington dyer. Is said to have dis- 
covered the process in 1844. He patented it in 1850, but 
the process was not made use of in the trade until c iSpi- 
1859 Abridg. Specif. Patents, Blcachiug etc. Ind« 74° 
Mercerising ; Various modes of. 2862 O'Neill Did. Calico 
Print, etc., Mercerised cloth. — The process called mercer- 
ising. t886 E. A. Parnell Life y. iT/rnrer Contents x x Cha^ 
ter X. . . Process of mercerising with soda— Increased strengtn 
of mercerised cloth — ..Mercerising by 
by chloride of zinc- Ibid, 3x7 The 
1899 Idarchomeman S; Draper 3 June 7S9 ™ 

Gaz. 6 jln. e/. ?eUulosc ■r-nled wuh coW co„. 
centrated sodalye,or mercerisation, as the pr - * 

tHte-roerslup. Obs. [f.MEUCEU + 

-SIIIP.] The trade of a mercer.^ He confeseth 

hira'Sfto be an egregious fool to leaiehis -tlereership, and 

Forms: 3-<i nrorcerle. 
4-5 mercede, (4 maroerye, 5 meroeyie, meer- 
eery, 5-6 mei-s(3}err), 5- aieroery. [a. F. mss'- 
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eerie (from 13th c.), f- mercier Mv.txcwlX. Cf. Spl 
merceria, Pg., It. merceria.'] 

1. collect, sing, (rarely ft. ) The wares sold by a 
mercer. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 356/20 He founde Jlarchauns at 
rome with Mercerle wel hiende. 13.. Mctr. Horn. (Vernon 
'}s\%X\iiArchiv Stud. neu. Spv. LVII. 313 He., bad him take 
ten pound and buye Marchaiindise and Mercerye. *382 
Pol. Rolls) 1 . 264 Thai. . dele with dyvers raarcerye, 

right as that pedlers were. 1436 Libet En^. Policy in Pot. 
Poems (Rolls) II. 179 Wee bene ageyne charged wyih mer- 
cerye, Haburdasshere ware, and wytn grocerye. 1468 Burgk 
Rccs. Edinb.{iZ(iCp 1 . 23 Item of all mersery or merch.andice 
. . to coslome it be the crowne [ij d.]. 1542 Galway Arch. 

in loi/i Pep. Hist. AfSS. Comm. App. v. 410 The saidmer- 
chantes . . ys bounde to bringe the .same merssery and packes 
to the costome housse. 1594 BtuNDEviL.^’a'r/'^’. v. ii. (1597) 
256 b, Bombazine, Fustian, Suile, Armour, all sorts of workes 
made of Iron, or iDrasse, and other merceries. 1766 Entick 
Londoii IV. 309 Trade.smen . . in cloth, mercery, and linnen. 
x339'4i S. Warren Ten Thons. a Year viii. 1 . 242 She had 
once accompanied her sister-in-law . . to purchase some 
small matter of mercery. 

f 2. The d/crcery : the Mercers’ Company. Also; 
the trade in mercery -ware ; the part of a city where 
this is carried on. Ois. 

1386 III. 225/1 The folk of the Mercerye 

of London. 1425 in Entick 1766) IV. 354 Maisters 

..of the Mercery. CX440 Promp. Parv. 333/1 JMeercery, 
place or strete where mercerys syllen here ware. 1494 
Fabvan Chron, vn. 630 This was done by thas'^ent of the 
masters and housholders of the mercerye. 1518 Colet in 
Lupton Life Colet (1857) 281 A Cofer of Iren gevyn of me 
to the mercery standing in theyr hall. 1651 Li^ Father 
Sarpi (1676) 34 At the Sign of the Cock, in the Mercery. 
1662 J. (jRAUNT Observ. Bills of Mortality ix. § 12. 56 
Canning-street, and Wailin-street have lost their 'Frade of 
Woollen-Drapery to Paul’s Church-Yard . . ; the Mercery is 
gone from out of Lombard-street, .into Pater-Noster-Row. 

3. A mercer’s shop. 

1879 Sala in Daily Tel. 21 July^, 1 .stand before the mighty 
mercery of Shoolbred. 

4 . attrib.^ as merceiy^ivarc. 

Rolls of Parlt. IV. 352/1 Mercery ware. 1542 Gal- 
way Arch, in lotli Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 410 If 
any. .merchantes bringith with them merssery warres and 
packes. 1671 Charente Let. Cusloms 43 Merchants trade 
thither, .with. .Mercery-ware. 1712 ARDUutNox yohn Bull 
l. ii, Next day he would be dealing in mercery-ware. 

Merch, obs. form of Mauch, Marrow 
IVCerchall, obs. form of Marshal. 

Merchand, obs. form of Merchant. 
Merchandable, -dice, -die, -dies, obs. ff. 
Merchantable, Merchandy, -dise, 
t Merchandisable, a. Obs. rare. [f. Mer- 
chandise + -able.] Of a saleable quality or 
condition ; merchantable. 

■safi2. Rolls of Parlt. VI. 221/2 Broken belyedSamon, which 
is not merchaundirable. Ibld.^ Good and merchaundizable 
Heryng. 1499 in G. Schanz£;;^/. HamiclspoUtik (18S1) II, 
425 The saide cloathes were..neyiher their merchandize nor 
merchandizable till suche time as they were shorne. 
Merchaildise (msTtJandaiz), sb. Forms : a, 
3-7 marchandise, 3-6 -dis, marchauudise, 4 
marchauntyss, .SV. -audiss, 4--6 -aundyse, 4-7 
-andize, 5 -tyse, -endise, -anddysse, 5-6 -aud- 
yse, -anndya, 5-7 -andies, 6 -aundies, -dize, 
-auntdyae, 6-7 -andice, -ize. &. 3 mercandise, 
5 merchauntyse, -antdyse, -andyae, -auudya, 
5-6 -dyse, 6 merchandice ,-dys , ^-merchandize, 
3- merchandise, [a. F .mankandiseiJxQm 1 2 the,), 
f. marchaiid Merchant.] 
fl. The action or business of baying and selling 
goods or commodities for profit ; the e.xchange of 
commodities for other commodities or for money. 
To be of good merchandise, to be easily marketable. 
To go a merchandise, to go trading. Obs. exc, arch. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls! 2199 5® men bet itei^t to., 
hamer & to nelde S: to mercandise al so pan wih suerd ol?ec 
hauberc eny bataile to do. c 1320 Sir Tristrem 1383 A schip 
..Wik^alle b’ing..pat pende to marchandis. 1382 Wycuf 
yohn ii. 16 Nyle 30 make the hous of nw fadir an hous of 
marchaundise (L. negotiatiomsX 1393 Langu P. PI. C. iv. 
no What manere mester ober merchaundlse he vsede. 1428 
in Surtees Misc. (iS 38 ) 10 To. .by and sell after treu cource 
of merchanldyse. 1453 in Gross Gild Merch. II. 67 He that 
hawe bene aprentyse wilhamarchaunleat marchanddyssis. 
1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccccviii. 710 Ther was made a 
comrnandement y‘ non shuld go a marchandise into Flaun- 
ders. 1534 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 121 No 
person . . shall use eny maner of marchauntdyse or mar- 
chauntdysyng. 1553 Euen Treat. New Iiul. (Arb.) 21 
There is little trafficque or marchaundise in this region. 
1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Koy. lu xiii. 49 To exer- 
cise, .their handicrafts and merchandises. 1652-^2 Heyein 
Cosmogr. 1.(1682) 100 He fell from Merchandize, which was 
his first Profession, unto the study of Religion. 1685 Ba.>:ter 
ParaPhr. N. 7 '., Mark ii. 17 These use Merchandize here. 
1725 De Foe Yoy. round World (1840) 85 , 1 produced three 
bales of English cloth, and said they would be of good 
merchandise at Gombaroon. 1731 (i/z/e) An Essay on the 
Merchandise of Slaves and Souls of Men. 1817 Jas. 

Brit. India I. n. ii. 116 Their duties are to tend cattle, to 
.carry on merchandize, and to culti%’ate the ground, 
t b. transf. and Jig. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16471 Quen he sagh his maister 
sua be-casien al to care . . pan him reud his marchandis. 
c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 63 pes synnes of robbene & sa- 
thanas marchaundise.. c 1400 ‘Apol. Loll. 10 O maruelous 
marchandies ! pe Maker of man kynd takyng a souhd body 
of pe virg^'n. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 . cclxxxvni. 431 


Or we makey* marebandyse, we shall .sell ourselfe.so derely 
that it shall be spoken of a hundred yeres after our dethes. 
2560 Daos tr. Steidanfs Comm. 56 b. They eslablishe the 
marchandise of massing, and other abhominations. 1577 
Northbrooke Z?zVi>/^(i843) 119 These are the fruits, and 
reuenues, of that wicked merchandice of diceplaying. 1656 
Earl Monm. tr. B0ccalinPsAdvt5.fr. Parnass. 11. xiv. (1674) 
156 [They] have turned the administration of sacred Justice 
into an e.xecrable Merchandize. 1822 Lamu Elia Ser. i. Dis- 
tant Corresp., This sort of merchandise [re. puns) above all 
requires a quick return. 

c. Plir. 'To make (a or one's) merchandise^ f to 
carry on or conclude a bargain {fibs.)\ also {arch.) 
const, of =^\.Q traffic in (usually in bad sense). 

^1290.5'. Eng. Leg. 1 . 53/3 His Marchaundise he maude a-day 
in pe cite of Asise. a 1300 Cursor AL 16490 *AI 1 for noght', 
coth pai, ‘ iudas pi marchandis cs made cixoo Harrow- 
ing of Hell 98 Hou mihtest pou on ani wise Of oper mannes 
ping make marchandise? c 1400 Laud Troy Bit. 9673 Thei 
made a schtewed marchaundise : Eche slo other, c 1440 
York ATysL xxvi. 215 But I woldc make a marchaundy.se. 
1483 Cath. Angl. To make Merchaiidyse, mercari, 

mercandizari, cetera. 1531 Tindale Expos, i yohn 28 
They made marchaundise of open penaunce. 1565 Reg. 
Priiy CouncitScot. I. 332 Nane of thame sail brek bouk, nor 
mak marchandice 4|uhtil the tyme tliat thair gudls be housit. 
x6xi Bible Deut. xxL 14 Thou shalt not make merchandize 
of her. 1642 Fuller //tz/y 4 Prof. State v. xiv. 413 [They] 
will rather suffer their daughter to make merchandise of her 
chastity, than in.arry the richest merchant. 1774 Fr-vnelin 
AV r. Wks. 1840 11.394 Coin may be liable, in the fluctuation 
of trade, to be made a merchandise of, 1814 Cary Dante, 
Par. XVH. so There [at Rome] Where gainful merchan- 
dize is made of Christ. 1863 Frouue Hist. Eng. VIII. 182 
She said she would m.ake no merchandise of her conscience. 
2 . The commodities of commerce; movables 
which are or may be bought and sold. 

Petty merchandise {16th c; piii marchandis) : small wares. 

e 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 53/3 In almcsdedc he spendede an on 
pouere Men muchedcl is Marchaundise. a 1300 Cursor Al. 
14723 He mani chapmen fand Serekin marchandis chepand. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 4348 pc somers schullep by-forn ous gon, 
Wyp grete pakkes euerechon. As it were marchaundyse. 
1432-50 tr. H igdenO^o^-s) 1 . 145 Gotluais aregionofScytliia 
. . copious of alle kyndes of marchandise. 1522 in 10//1 Rep. 
Hist. AISS. Comm. App. v. 327 Other haberdasher I?=ha- 
berdash ware] and pitimarchandis broght by marchant 
estrangers co.Tiniyng to this citie. 1523 Act 14 *5 Hen. 

Vlll, c. 1 Any vitail, or other marchaundise. 1624 Capt. 
Smith Virginia 11. 29 Ships of warre or marchandize. 1635 
R. N CamdetCs Hist. Elh. i. 57 Wooll and other English 
Marchandies. 1651 Houucs Leviath. ii. xxli. 119 Where 
but one selfetb, the Merchandise is the dearer. 1734 Sale 
Koran Prelim. Disc. § i. 4 .A great fair or mart for all kinds 
of merchandize. 1825 Bentha.m Ration. Reward 258 When 
an article of the produce of land or labour .. is offered in 
exchange, it then becomes an article of commerce: it is 
merchandise. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xii, A black 
woman.. threw her arias round that unfortunate piece of 
merchandise before enumerated, * John, aged thirty ’. 1903 
Edin. Rev. Apr. 490 Small quantities of merchandise, 

fb. With plural construction. Obs. 

1588 Kyd Househ. Philos. Wks.(i90i) 276 Heereof .speaketh 
Tully, . .that Merchandize, If they were small, were base and 
but of vile account; if great, not much to be dislyked. z6o6 
Shaks. Ant. <V Cl. 11. V. 104 The iVIarcbandize which thou 
hast brought from Rome Are all loo deere for me. c x6io 
Bacon Impos. Alcrchandlses Wks. 1778 II. 223 You sliall 
find, a few merchandise only excepted, the poundage equal 
upon alien and subject. 1633 Massinger Guardian Epil., 1 
am left to enquire, .at what rate His marchandise are valued. 

fc. A kind of merchandise; a saleable com- 
modity, an article of commerce. Obs. 

c 1400 IMaundev. (1839) x.xvii. 270 The Marchauntes come 
not thidre so comounly, for to bye Marchandises. 1439 
Rolls of Parlt. V. 24/1 Chesc and Buttur is a Merchaundise 
that may not wele be kept. 1577 B. Goocb Heresbach's 
Hnsb. I. (1586) 20 b, Marie.. whiche caried vppon the sea in 
vessels is .sold as a great marchandize. 1643 Evelyn Diary 
14 Nov., They brought us choice of guns and pistolls,., being 
hero a merchandise of greate account. 1704 Addison Italy 
(1733) 58 T*he Duties are great that are laid on Merchandises. 
1758 Descr. Thames an Cavear or Kavia is a considerable 
Merchandize among the Turks. 1833 Whewell tr. Groiius 
in. 372 Nor ought there to be urged.. the cases of mer- 
chandises which . . are carried past the place where dues are 
to be paid. 

d. attrib. in merchandise exports, imports, 
mark, traffic. 

1887 Act 50 ff 51 Viet. c. 28 § I This Act may be cited 
as the i\lerchandLe Marks Act, 1887. 1892 Daily Nevjs 
22 July 2/4 Till ist January, 1893, on which dale the new 
classification of merchandise traflic will come into force 
on all the railways. 1898 Ibid, i Feb. 5/2 The figures show 
an increase of 14,700,000/. ..in merchandise imports and 
an increase of 17,700,000/. . . in merchandise exports. 
Ii/Ierchaildise(m5'JtJand3i2),z/. ai-ch. [f.prec.] 
1 , intr. To trade, traffic; talso, to make 
merchandise of. 

13S2 Wyclif Luke xix. 13 And he seide to hem, Marchaun- 
dise ge [Vulg. negoliamvi£\ til I come. Ibid. 2 Pet. ii. 3 
Thei shulen marchaundise of 30U [Vulg, de vobis negotia- 
buntur], 1433 Rolls of Parlt. IV, 475/1 He sende..his 
Servant, Factour and Attournay, to marchandise ther with 
Wollen Cloth. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccccviii. 71 1 
They of Tourney durst oat marchaundyse with them of 
Flaundcrs. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. i, xii. 77 Such 
further mischiefes, as might arise by his Subjects merchan- 
dizing with the Rebels. 1673 Ess. to Revive Educ. Gentlew. 

35 She could not Merchandize, without knowledge in 
Arithmetick. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. it. (1692) 179 Who 
hath merchandized in Souls of Men. 1706 Vanbrugh Mis- 
take II. 283 He that merchandises thus must be undone at 
1737 (S. Berington) G, di Lucca's Alcm. 215 This 
they are doing perpetually., rather visiting than merchan- 
dizing. 1862 Sala Ship Chandler iv, 65 For how many 
years had they not merchandised together? 1890 Gross 


Gild MercJi. I. 37 Anyone who is not of that Gild may not 
merchandise with them. ^ ‘ 


2 . trans. To buy and sell ; to barter ; to traffic in 
1538 Elyot Diet., Add., Agtnor, to marcliandyse v\Ie 
thinges, or of small value. 1592 Conspir. Pretended Re 
fopu. 21 Thus . . they merchandized the hasard of their 
friends life. . c 1600 Shaks. Sofin. cii, That louc is mareban 
diz’d, whose ritch esteeming, The owners tongue doth pub 
lish euery where. 1629 Maxwell Herodian (1635) ttj The 
Romans call upon me. .not [to] permit so. .glorious an Em- 
pire to bee basely merchandized. 1631 Massinger Emperor 
East in ii, Must I.. like A prostituted creature, merchan- 
dize Our mutuall delight for hire? 1684 W. Pens Jn 
Academy 11 Jan. (1896) 36/1 If it be below great men to be 
kind for rcconipence, and marchandize their Powr, it is [etc.] 
X715 Rowe Ladjt J. Grey v. ii, Think’st thou that princes 
merchandize their grace, As Roman priests their pardons’ 

t MeTchandised, a. Obs. [f. Merchandise 
sb. -r -ED -.] Abounding in commercial activity. 

1619 Milles tr. Alexia's etc. Treas. Anc. ff Mod. T. II. 
364/2 A goodly. . country. .gieatly merchandized, in regard 
of the sea. 

Merchandiser (ma-Jl/andaizsi). Obs. exc. 
arch. [f. Mebohandise v. + eb l.] A dealer in 
commodities ; one who traffics. Also Jig. 

r59.7.J. King jenas (i6i8) 6 The commhsjon . . is most 
requisite to be weighed, that we may discerne the . . faith- 
full dispensers from marchandisers of the word of God. 
x6x6 R. Carpenter Past. Charge 36 Chribtian loue .. 
whippelh anger . . out of the heart, as ChrUt did the pro- 
phane Marchandizers out of the Temple. 1678 Bunyar 
Pilgr. I. (1900) 84 That which did not a little amuse the 
Merchandizers, was, that ihesePilgrimsset very light by all 
their Wares. 1887 N. D. Davis Cavaliers <5- Roundheads 59 
A luckless mercliandizer who had sold goods for cotton. 

i- Merchandising (mo-atjandaiziij), vbl. sb. 
[f. Merchandise z/. + -ing 1.] The transaction of 
mercantile business ; trafficking. Alsoy??- 

X382 Wyclif Ezek. xxvii. 15 Manye ills [wereti] the mar- 
chaundisynge of thin hoond. c 1449 Pecock Repr. ii. iv. 158 
The vsing of profitable craftis and marchaundising. 1561 
T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 88 [They] with carymg about 
the leliques of martyrs dyd vse filthy merchandisynges. 
1625 Bacon Ess., Usury (Arb.) 546 Cerlaine Principal! 
Cities and Townes of Merchandizing. 1656 Sir E. Nichous 
in N. Papers (Camden) III. 265 The recompense will be 
deservedly the more advantageous to him if it shall be 
effected without any merchandising. 1769 Blackstons 
Comm, IV. 63 The laws of king Aihelstan forbad all mer- 
chandizing on the lord’s day. 1840 Caudile Heroes (X8581 221 
There were yearly fairs, and there, when the merchandising 
was done, Poets sang for prizes. 1904 Athenxnm 18 June 
788 Commerce comprUes goods, transportation, exchange 
I or merchandizing, money, and advertising. 

' attrib. 1665 E, Terry Voy, E. India 368 But further, forthe 
merchandizing Commodities the Mogul’s Provinces afford, 
there is Musk.. to be had in good quantity. X759 Book 
of Fairs ^4 Messingham, Lincolnshire, Trinity Mond, for 
merchandizing goods. 

Merchandising' (mautjandsiziq), ///. a. [f. 
Merchandise v. + -inq 2.] Engaged in trade. 

1624^ Capt. Smith Virginia vi. siS Citizens (whose mer- 
chandizing thoughts were onely to get wealth). 1757 Dyer 
Fleece {iZoy) 110 Thro’ Tyne, and Tees, .and merchandizing 
Hull. x868 Browning Ringt^ Bk. 1. 903 The motley mer- 
chandizing multitude. 

i*IK£erclLandrise.>^^- Obs. Also 6 marchant- 
dreis, marchandreise, merschandrise, mer- 
chandrice, -ryce. [app. from the pi. of mar- 
chandrie Merchandry, the ending 'ies having 
been associated with the suffix -ISE 2-] Trade; 
merchandise, goods. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xliv. {Lucy) 98 Lucy in merchan- 
drise had fundine a thing for to by. 1 1495 Xr/. Treas. Acc, 
Scott. (1877) 1 . 219 The Charge ofit that was tane frajhonne 
Williamsoune, at the Kingis command, in woll and mer- 
chandreis. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 491 Rycht moiiy 
Dene that in the toun wes than In merschandrice, tha slew 
thame euerie man. 1549 CompL Scot. vii. 69, I beheld., 
al sortis ofcornis,..grene treis, schips, marchantdreis [etc.]. 
1561 Aberdeen Reg. (1844) I. 330 The wairis and nierchan- 
drices of quhaisumeuer schip. Ibid. 334 The wains and 
merchandrises lhairof. 1562 WinJet Cer/. Trait. Wks. Ls 
Zour merchandrice . . quhay speikis not of it ? 
Ikilercliaildry (msutj'andri). Ohs. exc. arch. 
Forms : 5 marchandrye, 6 marebaundrie, 

-drye, merchandrie, 7, 9 merchandry- [prob. 
a. AF. *marchanderie, f. marchand Merchant sb. ; 
see -ERY, -RY. Cf. the later MerchantrY.] Trade, 


commerce ; the business of a merchant. 

1436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Poems (RoILs) IL 174 And 
alle this is colowred by marchandrye. 1550 Lever Serm. 
(Arb.) 29 A myscheuouse marte of merchandrie is this. 
a 1663 Sanderson Cases of Consc. (1678) 44 He may fol'O'Y 
Husbandry, and Merchandry, upon his own choice. 1809 
J. Payne Alaeddin 6g The Maugrabin talked with Ala- 
eddin upon matters of merchandry and the like. 

attrib. 1561 C. Hindill in Child-Marr. (1897) 7 = 
fishe, red heringes and such marchaundrie wares, 
t Slercliaudy. Obs. Forms: 4marcliaundye, 
-die, -chandie, 5 merchaundy, 6 merchandie. 
[a. OF. marchandie, f. marchand Merchant. Cf- 
Merchantv.] 

1 . Trade, traffic, commerce. 

1303 R. 'Qv.MUU^Handl.Synnesi^z Y redekou bye A man 
to do by marchaundye. 1390 Gower Conf.\. 179 1 he 
gretesteof Barbarie, Of hem whiche usen marchandie, bchc 
bath converted. i599J‘lARST0Ni“ci7. Vi/laniei. 11. 61 Heroes 
heires Are made much of : how much from merchandie? 
b. To make merchandy^ of: to traffic in. 

1388 Wyclif 2 Pet. ii. 3 Thei schulen make marchaundie 
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2 . Mercantile commodities. 

c 1330 R. Brunne C 4 mi. li'^ace (Rolfs) 14878 MarchaunU 
come mo childre to bye. Rather han ojjer marchaundie. 
1388 WvcLtF £scl’. xxvii. 15 I^Iany ills [weren] the mar- 
chaundie of thin bond. 1439 Rolls o/Parlt. V. 6/1 Kvery 
Ton of \Vyne..comyng byway of Merchaundy into youre 
seide Roialme. Ibid.y In the which the same hlerchaundy 
was shipped. 

Mercliailt (mo’atjant), sh, and a. Forms : d. 
3-6 marchaund, 3-7 marctiand, 5 merchaund, 
5-7 merehaud. 0 , 3-6 marcliaunt(0, 3-8 mar- 
chant, 4marcliont,inacliaiiiit, 5inar2haunt,5-6 
merchaunt, 4- merchant, [a. OF. viarcha 7 idy 
inarcheant , marchand) met'-' 

cai/aii-Sf It. liiercatanie popular L. *inercdiant~ 

euij pr. pple, of ^'mercdldrey freq. of mercdrt to 
trade, f. merc-^ merx merchandise. 

It is possible that two popular Latin forms have coalesced 
in O F., viz. ^mcrcdianteni and viercanieuz (whence It. mer- 
canie merchant), pr. pple. of mcrc&7-i (see above).] 

A. sb, 

1 . One whose occupation is the purchase and sale 
of marketable commodities for profit ; originally 
applied gen, to any trader in goods not manufac- 
tured or produced by himself ; but from an early 
period restricted (exc. Sc. and dial.\ see d) to 
wholesale traders, and esp. to those having deal- 
ings with foreign countries. 

Often with defining word, indicating the class of goods 
de.^lt in, as in coal-^corn-, 7vhic-merch<int^ etc. (some 

ofwhichcombinationsarefrequentlyappUedtoretailtradeis), 
or thecountries traded with, as 

c 1290.5*. Eng. Leg;. I. 53/2 Seint Fraunceys,. .Marchaunthe 
was in his^onghede. a 1300 Cursor Af. 28031 pe foie marchand 
iseth to duell. C1320 Sir Tristrem 1543 Marchaunt icham, 
y wis, Mi schip lib here bi side. *• 1400 Maundev. (1839) .vi. 
122 Thidre cometne Marchaunles with Marchandise be See. 
C1460 J. Russeli- Bk. Nurture 1071 m Babees Bk.t Mar- 
diaundes & Franklonz. .may be set semely at a squyers 
table. 1474 Caxton C/tesse 42 b, The marchans of cloth 
lynnen and wollen, 1513 More in Grafton Chron. (15681 II. 
776 A wise Slarchant neuer aduentureth all his goodes in 
one ship. 1596 Dalrymm-e tr. Leslie's Jlisl. Scotl. tx- 252 
In the melne tyme our Marchantes quha feiret na 111 , . . 
sayled (in haist) to France. 1631 Weeveu Anc, Funeral 
Mon, 341 He U properly called a Marchant, qui mare 
traficii, who passeth ouer the Seas, et vierccs iiute avchit^ 
and from thence transports merchandLse. 1644 Evccyn 
Diary If The marchands being very rich, have, .no 
extent of ground to employ their estates in. lyzx Aodjso.s 
Sped, No. 21 ^ 7 The Cockle-shell-Merchants and Spider- 
catchers. 1847 A. & H. Mayhew Greatest Plague of Life 
xii. 183 If three barges and one wagon make a coalheaver, 
I should like to know what makes a merchant. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 243 The importers and exporters, who are 
called merchants. iSSx R. G. White Eng. IP'it/iout 4* 
Within xvi. 387 He was not a merchant. He bad never 
been engaged in foreign trade. 

51 As a mistranslation of L. ntercenaritts ‘hireling’. 
1383 Wyclif yphn X . 12, 13. 
to. iransf, and Jig, 

c 1532 Latimer Lei. to Baynion m Foxe A. 4 M. (1583) 
1751 Maruphus,.. an Italian, and in times past a matchaunt 
of dispensations. 1538 Starkey England u. i. 164 We may 
by al ihyng of God, who ys the only marchant of al thyng 
that ys gud. <21626 Bacon jVeio All. (1900) 44 These wee 
call hlerchants of Light, i8x8 Shelley alareu^hi i, 4 Until 
the exchange Ruins the merchants of such thriftless trade. 
1893 iVcstin. Gas. 15 May 3/2 The gagging low comedian, 
(‘ low comedy merchant ' is the crushing American phrase). 

c. Phrases. To play the meixhant xvith ; to 
cheat, get the better of (.a person). To have ox put 
on mtrekant' s ears : to affect not to hear. Obs. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. 83 Is it not a common prouerbe 
. . when any man hath cosend . . vs, to say, Hee hath playde 
the Merchant with vs 2 1593 G. 'HAK'iE'e Pierce’s SuPer. 
166 The wisest Oeconomy maketh especiall account of three 
singular members, a marchants eaie ; a pigges mouth ; and 
an Asses backe. 1595 Lyly Womati in Phone i. I. 169, 
I see that seruants must haue Marchants ears. 1622 Mabse 
tr, Atejuan's Guzman cCAlf. 11. 7, I put on Merchants 
Pares, not vouchsafing to give them the hearing. 1632 
Rowley JFoman Never Vext iv. j. 51, I doubt Sir, he will 
play the merchant with us. 

d, A shopkeeper. Now only Sc.y iiorth. dial., 
and U.S. 

1362 Lancl, P. pi, a. II. 188 Bote Marchaundes Metten 
with him and maaden him to abyden, Bi-sou^ten him in 
heore schoppes to sullen heore ware. 1609 in North Riding 
Records {iZZf) I. 15 Will. Foresie of Midlebam [presented] 
for useinge the trade of a marchant, not h.aving served, &c. 
c 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl. (1818) 1 . 66 Apedling shopkeeper 
that sells a pennyworth of thread, is a merchant. 1798 
Monthly Piag. VI. 437 In Scotland every little retail shop- 
keeper is dignified with the title of merchant, 1837 Lockhart 
Scott (1839) III. 117 A merchant (that is to say a dealer in 
everything from fine broadcloth to children’s tops). 1845 De 
Cluwc^T AittobiogNlV.s. 1889 1 . 3oMyfatherwasamerchant; 
not in the sense of Scotland, where it means a retail dealer, 

. .but in the English sense. 1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer., 
Merchant^ a term often applied in the United States to any 
dealer in merchandise, whether at wholesale or retail ; and 
hence sometimes equiralent to ‘shopkeeper’. 287 iW.Alc.\- 
AXUER fohnny Gibb xxxiii. 23- A lounge about the mer- 
chant’s shop door, .is inexpressibly grateful. 

e. Sc. A buyer, purchaser; a customer. Also 
Jig, Phrase, To have one's eye ones merchant : to 

be one’s own appraiser (of goods to be bought). 

1673 Fountainhall in M. P. Bro\vn SuppU Dict. Decis. 
(1826) HI. 34 Esio the horse had, been insufficient, sibi f;«- 
puict^ his eye being his merchant. 1835 Monteath Dun- 
bLxne (1887) 71 (E. D. D.) His aid and assistance in pro- 
curing merchants for the goods. 1884 D. Grant Lays ^ 


Leg. North 83 There wis na want o* mereban's Eager for 
her hert an’ ban', 

1 2 . A supercargo. Obs. 

1614 Raleigh Nisi, Worlds, iv. iL $18,204 Hee.. pre- 
tending the death of bis Marchant, besought the French . . 
that they might burie their Marchant in hallowed ground. 

R, Knox Hist, Retat. Ceylon iv. L 118 My Father the 
Captain ordered me with Mr. John Loveland, ^lerchant of 
the bhip, to go on shore. 

A fellow, ‘ chap *, Obs. 

*549 Coverdale, etc., Erasnt. Par. 2 Cor. 60 Beare this 
muche with my foolyshenesse, . . that synce these marchaun tes 
. .so much crake of themselues, that I may also somewhat 
glorye of my selfe. 1567 Drant Horace Ef. i. viii. D vj, 

A giddie marchaunte 1 . 1573 G. Harvey LetUr^bk. (Cam- 
den) 53 Marchant and marchant were too quiet and soft 
words for them. 1573 bJerw Cttstom i. i. A iij, I woulde so 
haue scourged my marchant that his breeche should ake. 
1576 Fleming Panopt. Epist. 155 You had flatterers and 
mealemouthed merchants in high estimation. 1606 (Chapman 
Gent. 'Usher Plays 1873 1 . 281 Nay good utikle now, sbloud, 
what captious marchants you be. x6io Carleton furisd. 
vii. 172 The King to hold fast this slippery Merchant, re- 
quired all the Bishops to set to their, .seales to those Lawes. 

1 4 . A trading vessel, merchantman. Obs. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay' s Voy. 1, iv, [The pirates] 
lye in wayle thereabouts to entrap . - merchauntes com- 
luing thyther too lade sake. 1586 Marlowe TamburL 
I. ii, And Christian merchants that with Russian stems 
Plough up huge furrows in the Caspian .sea. i6to Skaks. : 
'Pemp. 11- i. 5 Some Saylors wife, The Masters of some 
Merchant, and the Merchant Haue iust our Theame of : 
woe. 1709 Loud, Caz. No. 4533/2 The Enemy look 9 of ! 
the Merchants, 1740 Johnson Blake Wks. 1787 IV. 371 ! 
A fleet of merchants under his convoy. 

■fS. A kind of plum. Ohs. 

idoaDnicKER Sa/iVtww. F4b, I am.. to desire you to fill 
your little pellies at a dinner of plums behinde noone ; 
there beSuckeis, and Marmilads, and Marchants, and other 
long white plumniM. 

6 . atirib. and Comb. a. Obvious combinations, 
chiefly appositive, as ftterchant \ appraiser, buyer, 
-charterer, -duhe, -factor, feweller, -king, \ leech, 

•\ mercer, preacher,-sovereign,'-‘winc-tunner,vjoman\ 
also merchant-mat'ring adj. 

1663 in Picton Lpool Munic. Rec, (1883) I. 240 -A^ssessed 
by the *marchanc apprizers. 1670 Petius Fodinx Reg. 

? 3 No *Merchant buyer of Oar shall touch ihe King’s 
5 ish.^ Penny Cycl. XXL 403/1 The *mercbant'char- } 
terer is thereby discharged. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. lx, I 
All hues Of gem and marble, to encrust the bones Of *mer- j 
chant-dukes. 1585 Parsons Chr. Exerc. n. lii. 13 Consider 
attentiuely, as a good ’‘marchanifactor is wont to do, when 
he is arriued in a strange country. 1853 Lynch Self/mprov. , 
25 Barks as it were manned and laden of God’s merchani- j 
factors, the sainu and sages, Asiatic Ann. Reg., Plisc, 1 
Tracts 41/2 His profession of *merchant-jeweller. ciSzo i 
S. Rogers //<j6'(t83o) 55 Of old the residence of “merchant 1 
kings. I402/?o//s aAPar//. III. 519/2 Wolmongers.. ‘Mar- j 
chant Leche . . Taillours (etc]. 1596 Shaks. Plerch. V. ni. ii. ) 
2T4 And not one vessel! scape the dreadful! touch Of *Mer« i 
chant-marring rocks? 5591 Sylvester j, iii. 522 ; 

You*MarchantMercersandhIonopoUtes,Cam-gccedyChap- 
men [etc.]. x53x Elyot Governor i. xxi. (1557)69 As fas- 
tidlouse or fulsome to the readers as suche “marchante | 
preachers be nowe to their customets. 1826 Pounden 
France 4' Italy Zz These “merchant-sovereigns, .importing j 
in their galeons the precious relics of ancient literature. 
1766 Enitck London IV, 350 The vintners.. were known 
by the name of “Merchaot-wine-iunners of G.-iscoyne. 1560 
Daus tr. Slcidands Comm. 120 This whiche I have spoken 
here of marchauntmen, concerneth also “marcbauni women 
called nunnes. 

to. Special combinations ; merchant-bar, a bar 
of ‘merchant* iron; + merchant-booth Sc., a 
trader's stall; merchant (formerly merchant's) 
iron, iron in finished bars, ready for the market ; 
merchant’s mark (f merchant mark), a rebus, 
emblem, or other distinctive figure or device 
adopted by a merchant to be placed on the goods 
sold by him ; in the Middle Ages often used (e.g. 
on seals or monuments) as a qnasi-beraldio cogniz- 
ance (cf, ‘merkes of marchauntes' quot. <r 1394 
nnder Mark it a) ; merchant prince (? sug- 
gested by Isaiah xxiii. 8), a merchant of princely 
wealth and munificence ; merchant rolls = next ; 
merchant-train (see quot 1S81). ( 

x86x Fairbairn /ro»vL 109 The bats produced by this 
second process [of rolling] are called “merebant-bars. 1684 
W. H. Greenwood Steel Iron §379 The commercial clas- 
sification of malleable iron inio No. i. No. 2, best or No. 3 
best-best... No. 2 or merchant bars, which is the lowest 
quality of bar iron available for the general smith's use. 
x6x8 in Scott. Hist. Rev. July (1905) 358 Wrangous. .away 
(akyng.. fra Alexander Duff Johnsone,.furth of his “mer- 
chand builth in Inverness. .off.. the gutds geir and mer- 
chandelce. 1645-52 Boats. Jrel. Nat. Hist. (i86o)ixt They 
had one tun of good Iron, such as is called “Merchanis-l ton. 
1795 Reperi. Arts, etc. II!. 366 All sorts of merchant iron. 
1884 W. H. Greenwood Steel 4- Iron % 559 The mill rolls. . 
for rolling merchant iron. iBSq Pall Plall G. $ Sept, ti/z 
A contract for a considerable tonnage of wbat is called 
‘ merchant iron *. 1540 Test Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 97 Whiche 
morter haith my “marchaunte marke sett upon it. *557 
Bury Wills (Camden) 146 My litle silver poll w< the cover 
havuige a “marebaunts marke. x^6 Ferne Bias. Centric 
I. 23B What do you then say to the coate of Armes of God- 
frey of Bulloigne. . was that but a Merchants marke In your 
estimation? i 883 XVII. 73 Great respect was 

paid to merchant’s marks in the fourteenth, fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 1847 L. Hunt far Honey Pref. 13 
A noble-hearted “merchant prince. 1888 Bc'rcon Lives 
12 Gd. Men 11 . x. 252 Magdalen Hall.. is cow (through the 
munificence of a mcrchant-Prxnce) Hertford College. 1875 


Knight Diet. Ptech., * Plerchant-rolls. x8S8 LockiuDOiIs 
Diet. Pfech. Engin,, Pfill Rolls, or Plerchant Roils, or 
Pfill Train, the merchant roils of a roiling mill. i86x 
I’AiRBAiRN Iron vi. izo Rollers for the puddling, boiler- 
plate, and “merchant tpin. xSSr Raymond Mining Gloss,, 
Plerchant-train, a train of rolls for reducing iron piles or 
steel ingots, blooms, or billets to bars of any of the various 
. .shapes, known as merchant iron or steel. 

B. adj. 

In latv merchant, statute merchant, guild merchant, the 
position of the adj. is due to the imitation of mcd.L. or AF. 

1 . Having relation to merchandise; relating to 
trade or commerce, esp. in law-, statute-merchant. 
Phr. ’^!n{ox a)merchantfare\ on a trading journey. 

C1400 Bcryn 3624 When wee out of Rome in marchant 
fare went to purchase butiirfiyes was our most enlent. 1425 
Rolls of Parit. IV. 276 His merchant letire, . .wytnessyng 
the value of the saide merchandise. H1436 in Blk. Bk. 
Admir. (Rolls) II. 27 That be begynnehis pTeynt. .orto the 
comoune lawe, or to the lawe marchaund, or to the lawe 
maryn. 1506 in i-o /4 Rep, Hist. PISS. Comm. App. v. 325 
That no foraine. .passe not over the see from hensforward 
a marchant fare except fishers and seefarlng men. 1592 West 
xsi Pi.Symbol.% A franktenement byStatute is either by 
vertue of a statute Staple, or of a statute Marcliant. 1641 
Robinson Trades Encrcase 4 All marchant and marchant- 
like Causes and differences. 1663 [see Law-.merchant}. 
*797 Encycl.Brti. (ed.3) XI. 399/2 All nations, .show a par- 
ticular regard to the law-merchant. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng.xVu 11I.21X How much money had proprietors borroweU 
on mortgage, on statute merchant, on statute staple? 

•j-b. Merchant good{s Sc.; marketable com- 
modities (cf. merchant iron in A. 6 b). Pferchant 
weight : the weight in use among merchants. Obs. 

x'S.W E.vtracts Aberdeen Reg. {i844'> I. aooSufficienl mer- 
chand guid. 1550 Reg. Ptivy Council Scot. I. 85 To sell 
certane merchant gudis within the burgh. 1704 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 4014/4 Three Pounds Sixteen Sliillings per Hundred, 
hlercbanl Weight. 

2 . Of a ship ; Serving for the transport of mer- 
chandise. Hence, of or pertaining to the mercan- 
tile marine, as in merchant service, seaman. (Often 
written with hyphen.) 

1375 Barbour Bruce xix. 193 Jfarchand-schxppU that 
saland u’ar Fra Scotland to Flandriss. 1598 Sylvester 
Du Barins Ji. i. iv. Handy.Qra/ts 23 Lo, how our Mei- 
chant-vessels to and fro Freely about our tradefull waters 
go, 1709 Steele Taller No. 4 ? 7 A Fleet of Merchant 
Ships coming from Scotland. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1780) s. V. A frigate of 20 guns, and a small merchant- 

ship, have only one mate in each. X851 H. Melville 
Whale w'X, 111 talce that leg away from thy stem, if ever 
thou talkest of the merchant service to me again. 1872 
Yeats Crenuth Comm. 279 As soon as England was able to 
protect her merchant-shipping. 1874THEARLU Nav, Arch. 
94 A merchain ship is little other than a shell of iron plates 
stiffened by transverse ribs. 1699 F. T. Eullen Way Navy 
64 A humble merchant seaman. 
o. Of a town : Occupied in commerce, com- 
mercial. Also, consisting of merchants, as in 
guild-merchant, merchautguild, 

2467 Yeld marchaiini [see Guild 4]. 1596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 45 A famous merchand tout?, qullni^ 
name is Elgin. j6iz Bible /r/x. xxiii. si The Lord hath 
giuen a commandemenc against the merchant citie to 
destroy the strong holdes theieof. 1764 Burn Poor Laxos 9 
All workmen shall bring.. to the marchant towns their in- 
struments. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. i?6 7 *he 
merchant-league of the Rhineltuid. 1870 Brentano in 
Toulmin Smith Eng, Gilds p. xciii. The formerly-mentioned 
Gilds of Dover, of the Thanes at Canterbury, as well as 
perhaps the Gild-Merchant at London. Ibid, xciv, Such 
also were the Gild-Merchant of York [etc.]. 1874 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. I. xi. 417 The merchant-guild contained .all the 
traders. 


]%Ierc 2 iaut (mo'Jljant), v. Now rare. Also 
4-5 marcbauiid(e, 5 marchaunte, 6 marchant, 
7 merchand. [a. OF. marcheander, now mar- 
ehander, f. marchatid Merchant sb.'\ 
i. inlr. To trade as a merchant. Also, fto 
negotiate ; in bad sense, to bargain, haggle. 

1377 Lancl. P. Pi. B. xiii. 394 And if 1 sent ouer see my 
seruauntz to Bruges, ..To marchaunden with monoye and 
maken her eschaunges [etc.]. CX430 Pilgr. Ly/Plau. m. 
XX vi. (1869) Z50 To begile pilke ben symple,. .or |>ai ben 
nyce to marchaunde. 1481 Caxton Godejfroy 1x5 The turke 
. .wold not suffre them of nolhyng, sauf. .for to marchaunte 
to bye and selle. X525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. cxxix. 
[exxv.] 366 The duke of Lancastre and the duches his wyfe 
had rather marchant with you and with your sonne th.Tn 
with the duke of lierrey. 16x4 Cornwallis in Gutch ColL 
Cur. 1 . 162 , 1 held It not fit, we should merchant with our 
Sovereign. 1622 Bacon Hen, VII 99 Besides that, Ferdi 
nando .. merchanded at this time with France for the 
restoring of the Counties of Russignon and Ferpigiiian. 
1679 L. Addison sst St. Plahumcdism go He died in the 
63 year of his age, after he had Merchanted 38, been two 
years In the Cave [etc,]. 1866 Carlyle Remin., Irving 
(1881) 1 . 170 Graham never merchanted more. 

2 . Irons. To trade or deal in ; to buy ^^d^f*** 
xSii Act 3 Hen. VIII, c. 3 § i No M»nV;i?r in City or 
Borough, which., ought to keep As.'iiscs of M , ‘ 

tuals.. should merchant Wines and Victuals. 1541 
Hen. VIII, c. 2 The said fishermen..do m-^rchant and Lie 
the said french fishe. ^^3 

5 OcL, The rare, rich curiery whicli he mcrchanicd. 

Merchantable (mautjantabl), 5 

mercliand-, 6mer-,marobaunt-,6-; marchand-. 
merchandable. [f. Mkkchant v. ^ -antt.] 

1 . Fit or prepared for rnarket; that may or can 
be bought or sold ; saleable ; markewUe. 

Cak'vclds Daunce 109 in iizz\.E. P. P, I. 43 1 her 
wyvf^iaJh'bsD mcrchandabull. And cf thcr ware compen- 
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2 . disposition to forgive or show compassion ; 
compassionateness, mercifulness. Vhr, of {or for) 
one's mercy. 

a 1225 ynliiina. 48 Nis na merci >vi5 })e, for j?! ne ahestu 
nan habben. a 1225 Ancr. R. 30 pet God purh his milce & 
for hU merci hije ham ut of pine, azys Prose Fsalier 1 . 1 
Ha mercy on me, God, efier |>y mychel mercy. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems IxU. 21 The mersy of that sweit meik 
Rois, Suld soft 3o\v, Thlrsill, I suppois. 1^23 in Ellis 
On'^. Lett. Ser. i. I. 222 God of his mercie sendc his 
grace of suche facion that it maye bee all for the^ beste. 
1531 Ecyot Gov. ii. vii, In whome mercye lacketh. .in hym 
all other vertues be drowned. 1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's 
Hist. China 410 God for his infinite mercy conuert them. 
1599 Shaks. Hen. K, 11. ii. 179 The taste whereof, God of his 
mercy glue You patience to indure. 1872 Morlcy Poiiaire 
(1886) 2 The infinite mercy and loving-kindness of a supreme 
creator. 

b. Personified. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9561 Quen merci sagh him suagat be 
Of him SCO can haf pite. 1362 Lancl. P. Pl. A. vi. 123 
Merci is a hlayden per-.Heo is sib to alle synful men. 
C1430 Lydc. Mui. (Percy Soc.) 12 A lady Mercy satt 

on his righte side. X621 Hakewill Dazdd's Vozu 28 These 
bee . . the several! notes . . of Mercie’s Song, 1814 Byron 
Lara 11. x, None sued, for Mercy knew her cry was vain. 

t3. To cry {one) mercy \ to beg for pardon or 
forgiveness. Hence in weakened senses* to beg 
(one’s) pardon ’ ; oiX&\icoUoq. with ellipsis of * 1*. 

The personal object is e.xpressed by simple dative, or 
(occas.) to^ on, it/>on. In ME. also to ask^ bid, beseech, 
crave, seek mercy, see numerous examples in Matrner. 

a 1225, a 1210, a 1300 fsee Cry v. 1 b, c]. c 13x5 Shore- 
ham I. 1181-2 To ourelorde Mercy he cryp, and bidde^hym 
Mercy and misericorde. 1393 {bis), 1483, a 1533 [see Cry v. 

I b, cj. 1578 Whetstone 2ud Pt. Promos ,y Cass. nt. u. 
I ii) b, O 1 ken you nowe syr, chy crie you mercie. 
1591 Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. gj C3h, cry you rnercy, 
sir, I haue mistooke. 1594 Lyly Moth. Bomb. iv. ii. 28, 
I crie you mercy, I tooke you for a ioynd stoole. 1672 [see 
Cry i>. 1 bj. i68x Drydcn Span. Friar iv. i, I cry thee 
mercy with all my Heart, for suspecting a Fryar of the least 
good-nature. 1692 — Cleomenes EpU. 24, I give my judg- 
ment, craving all your mercies, To those that leave good 
plays, for damned dull farces, 179S [see Cry v. i c]. 

4. In elliptical and interjectional uses. Jl/ercy=: 
Mnay God have mercy!*; hence as a mere 
expression of surprise, fear, or the like. Also 
mercy on us I \ for mercy I for mercy's sake ! lord- a- 
mercy! (and in corrupt forms of the two last: cf. 
Lord sb. 6 b). 

a Z240 Lo/son^xn Coit, Horn, axz Louerd^ hi merci. fTZ3oo 
Cursor M. 841 hlerci, lauerd ! Strang wickedhed Broght 
adam to siiilk a ded, 1362 Langi.. P. Pt. A. i. xi Ich was 
a-ferd of hire Face. .And seide * Merci| Ma damej What is 
hU to mene?' 1595 Shaks. Tohn iv. i. 12 ’Mercie on me. 
x6oz AlCs Well t. iii. 155 God's mercie, maiden. x6zo » 
Temp. I. n.436 Alacke, for mercy. x6xx — Wint. T. ni. iii, 
70 ^lercy on’s, a Bame? Ibid. 105 Name of mercy, when 
was this, boy? 1634 Milton Comus 693 Mercy guard 
me 1 1671 — Samson 1509 Alercy of Heav'n what hideous 
noise was that I i8oo Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fam. I. 90 
A black seal \ oh, mercy 1 it certainly is some bad news 
about Henry. 1840 Marryat Poor Jack xxiii, Mercy on 
us ! what was that ? 1849 James Woodman iit, But, mercy 
have us, What Is here? 1835 W. Brooke Eastjord vi, 
60 Massy sakes alive John ! where have you been all the 
morning .. ? What! a lady drownded! .. Lovd-a-massy ! 
1858 Thackeray Virgin. I. xxxli. 250 * And whom a mercy’s 
name have we here?’ breaks in Mrs. Lambert. x86o Emily 
Eden Semi-attached Couple II. 127 Are you hurt ? tell me, 
Helen, for mercy's sake. 1878 Mrs. Poganuc P. iii, 

23 Lordy massy, deacon, says I, don’t you worry. 

5. The clemency or forbearance of a conqueror 
or absolute lord, which it is in his power to extend 
or withhold as he thinks fit. Chiefly in phrases, 
as f io come to {one s) mercy, to submit to his 
authority ; also, to come (to God) for forgiveness ; 
also t io do or put oneself in or to (another’s) 
mercy, t To take to (or into) metry : to extend 
pardon to (one who yields at discretion) ; to give 
quarter to, receive the submission of. f {To yield) 
to or upon mercy, (to surrender) at discretion. 

In early use to talic to mercy implied the commutation of 
the death sentence for a fine: cf. sense 8. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 11788, 11790 pus seyp pe 
clerk, seynt Austyn, pe prestes mercy pou do pe ynne ; pe 
prest ys crystys vycarye ; Do pe alle yn hys mercy, c 1330 
— Chron. (i3io) 168 pe mene folk. .Com to his mercy, doand 
him seruise. a 1400-50 Alexander 8x6 Lordis & othire 
Come to pat conquerour & on knese falHs, And in \v.r. on] 
his mercy & meth mekely palm put. 1420 in E. E. Wills 
(1882) 47, I bequethe my soule into the mercy off mythfull 
Ihesu. 1480 CaxtoN Chron. Eng. Ixiv, Otta a lytel while 
ageynst hym stode but afterward he put hym to his mercy. 
1481 — Reynard (Arb.) 74 Thaugh one falle ofte and at 
laste aryseth vp and cometh to mercy, he is not therof 
dampned. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccccxvii. 730 The 
kynge was counsayled to take them to mercy, so that . . 
they shulde gyue to the kyng lx. ihousande frankes. • 1550 
J, Coke Eng. Fr. Heralds § 63 (1877) 77 Kyng Edwarde 
the .HI. and nis sone prynce Edwarde . . favory ng the nacion 
of Brytayne..toke hym to theyr merej'. *577-87 Holin- 
SHED Chron, III. 2Tifi Vpon their submission, the king 
tooke them to mercie, vpon their fine, which was seized at 
iwenlie thousand marks. 1585 T. Washington tr. Hicholay's 
Voy. IV. XV. 130 [Pompey] hauing.. taken them [the pirates] 
into mercie, sent them into certaine townes . . farre from the 
Sea. 1593 Sha,ics. 3 Hen: VI, i. iv. 30 Yeeld to our mercy, 
proud Planlagenet. 1600 Holland Livy ix. xxiv, 331 Those 
they tooke to mercie upon their submission. 1617 Moryson 
I tin. I. 269 The Pyrates. .did cast into the Sea many Marri- 
ners yeelding to mercy, a 1671 Ld. Fairfax Mem. (1699) 
X22 Which Ur. surrender] after 4 months close siege they 


were compelled to, and that upon mercy delivering upon 
mercy, is to be understood that some are to suffer, the rest 
to go free, s’jitcr-jz. H. Brooke Fool 0/ Qual, (1809) IV. 98 
Since it is so,..l think 1 must take you to merej'. 1849 
JIacaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 643 Mercy was offered to some 
prisoners on condition that they would bear evidence against 
Prideaux. 

t b. At mercy : (that has surrendered) at discre- 
tion; absolutely in the power of a victor or supe- 
rior, at his disposal ; liable to punishment or hurt 
at the hands of another ; on sufferance, liable to 
interference. Also, {to hold) in mercy. Obs. 

1605 Shaks. Learuiv. 350 That. -He may. .hold ourliues 
in mercy. 1607 — Cor. i. x. 7 What good Condition can a 
'Treatie finde 1’ ih* part that isat mercy ? <z xdyx Ld. Fair- 
fax Mem. (1699) 121 Lord Capel, Sir George Lucas, and i 
Sir George Lisle, whd were prisoners at mercy upon the ren- 
dring of Colchester. ,xdpo Locke Govt. 11. xvi. §183 My 
Life, 'tis true, as forfeit, is at Mercy, but not my VVife’sand 
Children's. ^17x5 BuMcr Own Time {1^2^) I. 347 A con- 
nivance, such as that the Jews lived under, by which they 
were still at mercy. 1727 Swift State Irel, Wks. 1755 V. 
ir. 166 Tile linen of the North, a trade casual, corrupted, 
and at mercy. X768-74TUCKER Lt. Nat. {1834) I. 265 The 
inhabitants of a town exert all their efforts in defending the j 
ramparts, ..because when those are taken the town lies at 
mercy. 

c. At the mercy of {a person) : wholly in his 
power, at his discretion or disposal ; liable to any 
treatment he may choose to employ; liable to 
danger or harm from him. Similarly 'j* iti the 
mercy of\ {to leave or trust) to the mercy of Also 
iransf. and fig. (with things as sultj. or obj.), 

C1350 Will. Palerne 4411 To bis bestes mercy i bowe me | 
at alle, to worche with me ts wille as him-self likes. 2481 | 
Caxto.S' Reynard }cLi Thylyf is now in my mercy. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v, ii. 856 Floutes, Which you on all 
estates will execut^ That lie within the mercie of your wit. 
1593 — Luck 364 bhee..Lies at the mercie of his mortall 
sling. X503 — 2 Hen. VI, i. iii. 137 Thy Crueltle. .hath 
exceeded Law, And left thee to the mercy of the Law. 1665 
Boyle Occas. liejl. 11, xiii. 141 The Syrians, .found them- 
selves at the mercy of their enemies. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India P. 10 We lay wholly at the mercy of the two un- 
ruly Elements, Fire and Water. 1715 De Foe Fam. In- 
struct. 1. iv. (1841) I. 84 Your character is at every body’s 
mercy. 18x9 Byron Juan 11. xUi, A wreck complete she 
roll’d, At mercy of the waves. x838 Bryce Amer. Commw. 

U. Il 292 Leaving the civil service at the mercy of a par- 
tisan chief. 1893 Earl Dunmorb Pamirs II. 50 Too pre- 
cious to trust to the tender mercies of a baggage pony. 1902 
Field 25 Jan. 134/x Shortly afterwards Smith had the goal 
at his mercy, but kicked over. 

8 . In particularizetl sense: An act of mercy ; esp. 
one vouchsafed by God to His creatures ; an event 
or circumstance calling for special thankfulness ; a 
gift of God, a blessing. One's mercies, the good 
things which one has received from God. 

a 1300 E. E, Psalter Ixxxviii. i (Egerton MS.) Mercls of 
lauerd ouer al In euer-mare singe 1 sa). 1535 Coveroale 
Ps. xxiv. 6 Call to remembraunce, O Lorde, thy tender 
mercyes & thy louinge kyndnesses. 1603 Shaks. Mcas. 
/or M. V. i. 489 Thou’rt condemn'd, But for those earthly 
faults, I quit them all. And pray thee take this mercie 
to prouide For better times to come. • X651 (see Crowning 
ppl. a. 2). 2662 Gur.nall Chr. in Arm. in. 518 Thou 
must not onely praise God for some extraordin.Try mercy, 
which once in a year betides thee,.. but also for ordinary,' 
every-day mercies. ^ 27x6 South Serm. (1727) VI. vii. 
227 Deliverance out of Temptation is undoubtedly one 
of the greatest Mercies that God vouchsafes his People. 
1824 Scorr Redgauntlet Let. i, 1 know your good father 
would terra this sinningmy mercies. 1829 — Jrnl. 16 July, 
May Heaven continue this great mercy, which I have so 
much reason to be thankful for ! x05x Loncf. Cold. Leg. vi, 
Death never takes one alone .. Perhaps it is a mercy of 
God, Lest the dead there under the sod. .should be lonely I 
2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle TVwr’fC. xii. There was even room 
to doubt whether Tom appreciated his meicies. Mod. It is 
a mercy that you were able to come when you did. 

7. Works of mercy (also *1* deeds, f duties of mercy 
and simply ^ mercies)’, acts of compassion to- 
wards suffering fellow-creatures. 

Medixval theology enumerated seven spiritual and seven 
corporal works of mercy {opera misericordix : cf. Luke x. 

3y Vulg. gui fecit miscricordiam in illuui\. Sisters 0/ Mercy, 
title of a R. C. sisterhood founded at Dublin in 1827 {Catholic 
Diet.) ; popularly often applied to the members of any 
nursing sisterhood. House t/Mercy, zi for a peniten- 

tiary or house of refuge. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5764 Werkes of mercy and of 
almus. C1340 — in Prose Tr. Pref. ii In fuIfiUynge. .of 
the seven dedis of mercy bodiU and gostly to a manys 
euen cristen. c 2380 Lay Folks Catcch. (Lamb.) 1158 As be 
sowle is better ban jxe body So bese gostly mercyes be better 
ban be bodyly mercyes. 1390 Gower Conf. Ill, 198 Here 
goode name may noght deie For Pite, which thei wolde 
obeie, To do the dedes of mercy, c 24x2 Hoccleve De Reg. 
Princ. 919 God wille bat jxe nedy be releeued ; It is on of 
be werkes of mercy. 2533 Gau Richt Vay (18S8) 15 Thay 
that dots notht the dedis of marcie to thair nichtburs. 2647 
Conf. Faith Assemb. Div. JVestm. xxi. (2650) 46 In the 
dunes of necessity, and mercy. 1647 Larger Catechism 
(1650) 112 I^laking it our whole delight to spend the whole 
time (except so much of it as is to be taken up in works of 
necessity and mercy) in the publick and private exercises of 
Gods worship. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. xiii. [Trumbull 
loqi), A work of necessity and mercy. i863 Nat. Gazetteer 
I. 595 C/<r?r?rr,. .There is. .a penitentiary, called the House 
of hlercy, founded in 1849. 

+ 8 . = Amercement. To do or put in the mercy, 
to amerce; to be in (»med.L. in miseri^ 

to be liable to a fine. Obs. | 

(See the note under sense 5.) > 


[1292 Britton i. v. § 9 [Soint] trestouz es autres en h 
merci pur la foie suffraunce.] 1297 R. Glouc. (RoIK) mlr 
Hii clupede sir Ion giffard, bat siwlessolde ber to, 'Tocome 
ober he ssolde in be merci be ido. 1303 [see ^Iercv v il 
c 2350 in Eng. Gilds {1870) 349 ^if hii be bennes, by-bowte 
ry3tful enchesoun, euerych by hym-.-^elue be in mercy of one 
besaunt. Ibid. 356 He is inbekynges mercy vpon be quan- 
tyie of bat mysdede. a 1500 in Arnolde Chron. (1811) 217 
I Non of y forsaid mercyes shaJbe put but be othe of sad and 
' honest men. 't\S- • Enles Court VorkxnTix&V^ Eboracum 
(1736) I. vi. 191 If the defendant put him in the mercie, the 
sheriffs shall have amerciaments of the defendant. 1763 
Blackstone Comm. HI. App. i. 5 That the same William 
and his pledges of prosecuting, to wit, John Doe and 
Richard Koe, be in mercy for his false complaint. 

t 9. Thanks. Obs. rare. (Cf. Gkasieiicy.) 

2362 Lancl. P. PI. A. i. 41 * A Madame, Mevci 1 ’ quab I 
‘ me likeb 'vel H wordes 2377— B. xix. 72 Kynges. .offred 
mirre & moche golde, with-outen mercy askynge, Or any 
kynnescatel. Metiisine 129 Right grete thankeSi^ 

thousand mercys to the damoyselle tha so moche honour 
shevveth to me. 

10. atlrib. and Comb., as mcrcy-angel, \ -doing, 
•gate, t -shewer ; mercy -greatening, -guided, -lack- 
ing, -tempered, -wanting, -tuinged adjs. ; f mercy- 
stock, -stool, -table — Mekcy-seat {fgl) ; 
"t* mercy-stroke, a coup de grace. 

2849 Rock C/r. o/Patkers 1 1 . 468 To watch, as it were by the 
grave, and like a *mercy-angel, cry aloud on all Christians. 
2382 Wyclip Ps, 1 . 3 Alter the multitude of tbi grete *niercy 
doingus [Vulg. miscrationum\. a x6oo in Farr S. P, EUz. 
(1845) II. 473 Lamenting sore his sinfull life Before thy 
*mercy-gate. 2675 Brooks Cold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 559 It isa 
*mer(w-greatening mercy. 2833 Rock Hierurg. (1892) 1 . 322 
That (jod.. whose sway Is "mercy-guided. 1595 Shaks. John 
IV. i. X2I Fierce fire and Iron. .Creatures of note for •mercy- 
lacking {Fo. mercy, lacking] vses. a 2565 R. Turnar m 
Marbeck Bk. 0/ Notes 332 In the power of God & *mercie 
shewer. 1550 Becon C rTt*. K/V/«^Wks. 1564 1.244 iVndheisa 
*mercystockeforoursinnes[i John n.2]. 2550 Huichinson 
Image o/God Ep, Ded., Our sauiour & mercie stock saieih 
y* this knowledge is eternal lyfe. a 2536 Tindale Tathiv. 
Script.'NVs, (1573)379 Christ. .is called in Scripture Gods 
•mercy stole.^ 1549 c 5 overdale, etc. Erasm, Par. Rev. 17 
The euerlasting word of God, which is and euer hath bene 
y* Mercie-stoole of all the worlde. 2702 C. Mather Magn. 
Chr. VII. 70 His Hatchet in his hand, ready to bestow a 
•Mercy-stroak of De.ath upon her. 2549 Coverdale, etc. 
Erasm, Par. Rom. 7 Nowe hath God declared Christ to be 
vnto all people the very propiciatory, "mercie table, and 
sacrifice. 2822 Wordsw, EccUs. Sonn. j. xxvJ, With •mercy- 
tempered frown. 2632 Lithcow Trav, 111. ixt Transported 
here and there, Led with the *raercy*wanting winds, ^ X819 
Shelley Cenci iii. ii. 4 If so, the shaft Of "mercy-wingea 
lightning would not fall On stones and trees. 

+ Me*rcy, V. Obs. [ad. OF, merci-er to thank, 
amerce, etc., f. merci Mercy 

1. irans. To amerce. 

2303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 5490 Jyf bo“ haue be so 
couey tous To meres [v. r. mercye] men ouer outraious, And 
pore men, spccyaly, pat ferde be wers for hat mercy, c 2330 
— Chron. (rSic 112 Who bat was gilty borgh be foresters 
sawe, Mercied was fulle hi. 2426 Audelav Poems 39 Thai 
mercyn hem with mone and med prevely. 

2. To thank. Const. ^(=a for). 

2362 Lancl. P. PI. A. iii. 21 hlildeliche beane Jleede 
Merciede hem alle Of heore grete goodnesse. 1483 Caxton 
G.de la TourcxWx, AI the people, .thanked & mercyedGod 
..of the delyueraunce of Calhonet. C1500 Melusine 71 
Therof I mercy & thanke you. Ibid. 90 Raymondin.. 
humbly mercyed the king of his good justice that he had 
doon to hym. 

3. To clothe with mercy, nonce-use. 

264s Rutherford Tryal (J- Tri. /VrrV/r (1845) *^4 If 
that a saint hath be blessed, and every thing (to speak so), 
mercied and christianed,. .his inheritance must be blessed. 

Hence f Mercying vbt. sb., pitying, having 
mercy ; used by Hampole to render L. miseratio. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xkxv. 6 Vmthynke ye of bi mer- 
cyiiigis lord. Ibid. cii. 4 The whilke corouns b® in mercy 
and in merciyngis. 

Mercyabil, -ble, -bull, obs. ff. Merciable. 
Mercyall, obs. form of Martial. 
Me’rcy-seat. The golden covering placed 
upon the Ark of the Covenant and regarded as 
the resting-place cf God. Hence applied to the 
throne of God in Heaven, and to Christ as ‘ the 
propitiation for our sins’. 

Heb. kappdreth, LXX. lAaaT-qpiov, Vulg. propitiatorhtm, 
Wyclif ‘ propiciatorie ’. Tindale’s first rendering (1526) was 
*the seate off grace* {Hebr. ix. 5); in both this and his 
later rendering he foliowed Luther's Gnndenstuhle. Cf. 
also mercy-stock, stool, table, in Mercy sh. 10. 

1530 Tindale Ex.xxv. 17, 18 And thou shall make a’ 
merciseaie of puregolde. .and make.ii. cherubyns offthickc 
golde on the .ii. endes of the mercyseate. _ 1582 Marbcck 
Bk. g/NotcsiZ Brethren, we hauelesus Christ the righteous 
and aduocate with the Father, he is the mercie .seate of our 
sinnes. 2667 Milton P. L. xi. 2 From the Mercie-seat 
above Prevenient (3race descending. 27x0 Addison T atler 
No. 267 p 6 We find him prostrating himself before the 
great Mercy-Seat. 1779 Cowper Hymn, Jesus ! where er 
thy people meet. There they behold thy mercy-seat. 1875 
Manning Mission H. Ghost i. 9 The infinite merits of the 
Redeemer of the world are before the Mercy-seat of our 
Heavenly Father. ^ ^ ^ 

Iransf. 2592 Davies hnmort. Soul I. xix. (17x4) 24 Ihe 
Man whom Princes do advance, Upon their gracious Mercy- 
seat to sit - 

t Merd. Obs. Also 5 merde, 6-7 mard. [a. 
F, fuerdei^L. merda dung.] Dung, excrement; 
a piece of excrement, a turd, 

2477 Norton A Ich. iii. in Ashm. (1652)39 In Hairc, 

ill Eggs, in Merds, and Urine. 2486 Bk. St. Albans b vnj, 



MEBDAILLE. 

For this sekennesc talce merde of a dove. 1577 Kendall 
Floivcrs of Epigr. 82 If after thou of Garlike strong, the 
iauour wilt expel! : A Ward is sure the onely meane, to put 
away thesmell. i6ioB.Jonson /l/c/au.iii, Haireo’ihehead, 
burnt clouts, chalke, merds, and clay, xdax Burton Anat. 
Mil. II. iii. II. 391 To dispute of gentry without wealth, is 
..todiscussetheoriginallofaWard. [<1x733 North 
HI. viii. (1740) 64./ lie.. deals forth his Werda by the Hire- 
lings of the Times.] 

+ Merdaille. Obs.Sc. AIso4nierdale. [Fr., 
f. merJe ^see prec.) with collective suffix, lit. ‘ heap 
of dung A dirty crew, rabble, ‘ scum"*. 

c X37S Baubour Bruce i.'c. 249 Behynd thame set that that 
merdale. 0137$ Sc. Leg. ^ViiVi/r xl. (AV/<iVi«) 921 Quheine 
eschapit, but merdale, pat for to talc ves nan awaile. 1687 
Cleveland Rust. Rampant 467 This Merdaille, these 
Stinkards, throng before the Gates. 

t Mei’di'ferous, a. Obs.-o [f. L. merd-a 
Mbrd + -(i)FBRODS.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Gloiso^r., Merdiferotts {nterd/fer), that 
farmeth dung, a Gold.finder. 

Merdivorous (msjdi'voras), <7. rare^'^. [f. 
mod.L. merdivor-tts (f. merda Mebd + -vorus eat- 
ing) +-OUS.] Feeding on dnng (said of insects). 
1836 in May.ve E.xpos. Lex. ; and in mod. Diets. 

t IKEe'rdous, a. Obs.—^ [f. Merd + -ous.] 

* Full o: dung or ordure* (Bailey 1721). Also 
-i-Merdosa in same sense, whence f USerdosity 
(both in Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

t Jilerdu'rijious, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. merda 
Meud + zirma Urine ^A + -ous.] Composed of 
dung and urine. Alsoyf^. 

a 16x6 B. Jo.NSON Epigr., On famous Voy. 65 Who shall 
discharge first his merd-vrinous load. 1630 J. Taylor 
(Water-P.) 99/2 If shee thriue and grosv fat, it is 

with the merdurinous draffe of our imperfections. 

Mere Forms ; i meri, 2-3 msera, 

4marre, 5 mer, 5-7 meora, 6-S meare, 7 mayre, 
7-9 meer, 9 dta/. mare, mar, marr, i- mare. 
[OE. M^restr. masc., corresp. to OS. meri fern. ^ sea 
(MDu., MLG. mere fem., neut., Du. ?/icer neut., sea, 
pool), OHG. merij mart (MHG., mod.G. mcer) 
neut., sea, ON. mar'Y masc., sea (MSw, mdr^ MOa. 
nmr are from MLG.), Goth. marU (nom. *mar) 
in mari’Saiws sea (also the derivative marei 
OTeut, type ^marUi' wk. fem.) OTeut. *Jiuri- 
:-~W Aryan *tnori^ or represented in OSI. 

and Russ. Mope, Olrish muir^ Welsh mer^ L. mare 
neut. (It. mare, Pr., Sp., Pg, mar, F, mer fern.). 

The word is often referred to the Indogermanlc root ’’mer- 
(: mr*) to die, and supposed to have originally desig- 

nated the sea as Mifeless' m contrast with the land as 
abounding in vegetable life ; but this is very doubtful ; 
Brugm.'inn suggests that the r may belong to the sufiix. 

The form uta>\r {i4ih c. warre), occurring in senses 2 and 
4i is abnormal. Cf. ON. marr {\vh\c\\, however, is known 
only in the sense * sea’), and F. mare pond (from rath c).] 
t i. I'he sea. Obs. 

Mere Medilerane in quot. c 1425 L? prob. from French, 
rtxooo Andreas & hu wUna.st nu ofer widne mere? 
c 1205 Lay. 2X773 Pe*" walleS of j^an maeren a moniare siden, 

[c 1435 Wyntoun Cron. ix. xii. 1332 The Lord wes of the 
Oryent, Of all Jude, and to Jordaiie And swa to the Mere 
Mediterane.] 1447 Bokenham Seyniys (Roxb.)74 O lord.. 
Wych..pharoo..drynklyddyst in the salt mere. 

2 . A sheet of standing water; a lake, pond. 
Now chiedy poet, and dial. 

Bcoivulf Nis kaet feor heonon milsemearces, htet se 
mere siandeo. <2700 Epinal Glass. 962 Stogminiy staeg x>el 
meri. c iodo Ags. Cosp. John ix. 7^ Ga & hweah he on sy- 
loes mere, c 1205 Lay, 217^9 pat is a seolcuS mere Let a 
middelajrde mid fenne & mid rsode. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. 

A. 158, 1 se3 by-3onde i?at myry mere, crystal clyffe ful 
relusaunl. <r 1400-50 Alexander 4093 Sone was he dreuyn 
with hk dukis in-to a dryi meere. 1548 Uuall, etc. Erasnt. 
Par. Matt. xvi. 85 b, He came vnlo a meere which is called 
the sea of Galile. 2581 Mulcaster Positions xxiii. (1887) 95 
Swimming in lakes and standing meres. x^sx-yT'. Barker 
Art of Angling {xZ'i.o) 33 Either in mayre, or pond. 1774 
Goldsm. flat. Hist. (1776I VI. 40 The meres of Shropshire 
and Cheshire. 1823 Scott Peverit i, As a tempest influ- 
ences the sluggish w.^teis of the deadest meer, x^ Ten- 
nyson Sir Gal. iv, Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres 
I find a magic bark. 1888 Anxic S. Swan Doris CJieynexh. 

53 She loved to.. watch the lovely shadows in the silent 
depths of the placid mere. 1896 Blasuill 
derness 4 Dotted over with sedgy marrs, of which Hornsea 
I^Iarr, a veritable lake, is pr.acticaUy the last survivor. 

F 3 . An arm of the sea. Obs. 

1573-80 Baret Alv. M 271 A Mere, or water whereunto 
an arme of the sea floweth. 1622 Callis Stat. Seioers 
(1824) 70, 1 takeitthat a Bay and a Creek be all one, and that 
a Mere and a Fleet be also of that nature, a 1676 Hale De 
Jure Maris 1. v. in Hargrave's Tracts (z787> I. 21 The 
abbot.. had., the fishing, yea and the soil of an arm or creek 
of the sea called a meere or fleete. 

4 . A marsh, a fen. Now dial. 

13. . Childh. Jesus in Arc/iiv Sttid.ncu.Spr. LXXIV. 
335. I salle the gyffe bolhe.. Marre and mosse, bothe feldes ' 
and fene. 1609 Holland Amm. ^larcelh xxit. viii. coi 
The seventh [mouth of the Danube] is a mightie great one, 
and in manner of a meere, blacke. 1629 Ma.xwell tt. 
dian (1635) 360 Being come to a mighty great Meare or 
I^Iarish, whither the Germanes had fled. 1670 Evelyn 
Diary 23 July, We rod out to see the greaie meere or levell 
of recover'd fen lande. X706 Phillii-s, Meer at Hfear... 
a lovv marshy Ground, 1876 Plid-Yorksh. Gloss.y Mere^ 
heard, at limes, applied to ground permanently under 
water. 

5 . atirib.yZ.%\ mere'riish. 
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*SSS W. Watreman Fardle Facions L v. 72 They feede 
them [children] with the rootes of mererusshes. 

Merei mear -fA- arch, and dial. 

Forms ; j 3©in®r©, in®re, 2 meere, 3 meer, 
mare, 3-4 mer, 4-9 meer(e, 5 merre, 5-6 meyre, 
6-g meare, 3- mere, 5- mear. lOE.^emiBre, 
mxre str. neut, = MDu. (Flemish) mere, meery ON. 
(landaymxri (S\v. landamlire) .'—OTeut, ^{get)” 
inairjd^^y cogn. w. L. murus {i^*moiros) wall.] 

1 . A boundary; also, an. object indicating a boun- 
dary, a landmark. 

4:825 t^esp. Psalteru. 8, & maehte Sine gemaeru eorffan [et 
possessionem ivam ierniinos terrae\. C9S0 Lindisf. Gosp. 
iMark vi. 56 In londum uel in mscrum fcgys sinueru, Vulg. 
in uicos uel in uiltas]. ciooo Ags. Gosp. Mark y. 17 Hi 
baedon |i®t he of hyia ^emaerum [cix6o Platton of hire 
mzerenj fore, c X205 Lav. 2133 Locrines mser [c 1275 mer] 
code su3 & east ford. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 137 
bilke men destingeh nou3t no]>er to sette her feeldes By 
boundes, noher by meres, ai^o^s^ Alexander :sss Wjth-in 
he merxis of Mes$edoyn ]>ar na man him knewe. 1488 Cal. 
Anc. AVc. Dublin (1889) I. 493 They ridde over a meare 
westward till thei came to Our Lady well, and so straight 
over the said mer. 1546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent, i. 
XV. 28 Tbe meeresand butrelles with whiche they desseuered 
theyr porcions of lande. 1600 Holland Livy 1403 The god 
of i^Ieeres and Bounds Termintts. 1^2 Petty Pol. Amil. 
(1691) 3x0 Planting 3 millions of timber-trees upon the 
bounds and mears of every denomination of land. 1787 in 
PI. IV. Line. Gloss, s. v., Where a person knows his own 
land by meres or boundaries. 1849 James IVoodman xyuiy 
Such things as have been done this night sha/I not happen 
within our meres and go unpunished. 
fd: * 59 ^ Spenser Q. iii. ix. 46 So huge a mind could 
not in lesser rest, Ne in small mearescontaine bis glory great. 

b. Spec. A green ‘ balk*, or a road, serving as a 
boundary. 

1607 Markhasi Cazfal. iv. (1617) 13 Either some faire 
Hie-way, or else some plame green Meare. 1893 J. T. 
Fowler Let. to Editor. The road dividing Winterton and 
WInteringham is commonly called ‘ The JMere ’ or ‘ Win- 
teringham Mere *. 

2 . Derbysh. Lead-miniug. A measure of land 
containing lead 01 e. 

1653 Manlove Lead Mines 123 Such as orders, to observe 
refuse; Or work their meers beyond their length and Stake. 
1670 Pettus Fodince Reg. 92 If any Miners, .find any new 
Rake or Vein, the first Finder shall have two Meers. 1829 
C/over's Hist. Derby i. 67 Marking out in a pipe, or rake- J 
work, two meeres of ground, each containing iweniy-nine i 
yards. 1851 Act 14 4 15 Viet. c. 94 Sched. i. § x8 Every I 
bleer of Ground shall contain Thirty-two Yards in Length. ! 

3 . altnb.y as in merc-lalk, t •bound, •furro'v. \ 

^•marky\'Staffy •slake, '\dhorn, dree. Cf. Mekes- I 
ilA.V, Mebesto.ve. ' 

1630 in H. IV. Line. Gloss, s. v., Of Richard Welborne for I 
plowing vp the kings *meere ba/k. 1667 Providence {R. /.) ‘ 
Rec. (1892) I. 37 Bounded with a Meere bauke beiweene 
the land of Henry Browne & his running to Mosshossick 1 
river. X840 Spurdbns Suppi, Forhy's Voc. E. Atielia. 
Mear.batky Pleare^balk, a ridge left unploughed in a field, 
as a division of lands. x6oo Dymmou Ireland (1843) 22 
North Clanneboy is devided Into two partes; the ryver of 
Kellis being the *meare bounde. 2896 Blashill 
in-HoIderness 17 These strips were called at a later time 
‘^^mere-furrows or * balks'. i6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, i.x, 
ii. § 32 Some rutnes of which •Meerc-inarke are yet ap- 
pearing. ^ 163X Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 866The meere- 
markes, limits, or bondaries. 1553 Huloet, Bowne, buttell, 
or *'mereslafe, or stone. 1629 Brasewse Coil. Muniments 
27. 104 Removed the *meere-stakes and boundaries, a xooo 
in Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. r63 Of Zsm pyite on 5one 1 
die, Saston ^marSorne. 1241 in Nexvininsler Cartul. (1878) i 
202 Usque ad Merethorne. 1585 Higins Junius* Nomen’ I 
clator 139 A *meere tree ; a tree which is for some bound 
or limit of land. 

*fMer6, sb .3 Obs. rare^K [Shortened from 
mereman Merman.] A merman or mermaid. 

c X220 Bestiary 584 He hauen herd told of 3is mere, .half 
man and half fis. 

+ Mere, Obs, [a. OF. mere L. mdtrem ' 
Mother,] A mother. 

a X250 Five Joys Virg. in Rel. Ant. 1. 48 Seinte lUarie, 
maydan ant mete. 7cx4oo Minot’s Poems (1897) App. ii. 
204/80 pan sal pe land duel in were, Als a stepchild with- 
outen pe mere, c 1460-70 Pol. Ret. 4 L. Poems 232/763 < 
To-fore pi fadir, [&] mere maree, pou schewist pi wouodis 
rent on roode. 

t Mere, sb.^ obs, [subst. use of Mere <7.2] | 
(See quot. 1607.) i 

1544 tr. Nat. Brevium 2 loynynge the myses vpon the 
mere. [Cf. Mere 3, quot. 1628.] 1607 Cowel InterPr.. 
Meere, though an adiectme, yet Ls vsed for a substantive, 
signifiing meere right, Qivid nat. br. fol. 2. 

t Merej Ohs, Also i m®re, m^re, 3-3 
in®re, 2-4 mere, 3 mare, meare. [OE. 

luxre—OS. vidriyO^G. mdri.vtdreQhEiO.ntirre'). 
ON. inxrr (:— older wdnV, in Runic inscriptions), 
Goth. ~t)drs (in wailamers €u^i?pos) OTeut. 
*mi&rJo-.'\ Renowned, famous, illustrious ; beauti- 
ful, noble. (Said of persons and things.) 

Beowulf 103 W{es se grimma gac%t Grendel balen, mare 
mearcstapa, se ]>e moras beold. a 700 Epinal Gloss. 737 
Penrebuity mere uueard. c 1000 .^lfric Siaints’ Lives Ij, 

334 Crist j^eswutelap mannum hurh his msran haljan pact 
he is telmihtis god. a X175 Coti. Horn. 221 For3i Segod hi 
3eworhte to mcrcn anglcn-^ cx*oo Or.min 806 patt child.. 
Shall ben biforenn Drihbtin Godd Full mabhti^ mann & 
mare, csso^ Lay. 27B77 He. .Idle tnakien beren ricbe 
and swiSe maren [c 1275 meare]. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
iVaee (Rolls) 7045 Constant was eldest Si mere. 13. . Caw. 

4 Gr. Ntxt. 87S penne a mere mantyle was on pat moa cast. ; 


Mere (mia^), <7.2 and adv. Forms; 6 meare, 
mer, Sc. meir, 6-8 meer(e, (7 meor, myere). 
[ad. L. merits undiluted, unmixed, pure. Cf. OF. 
mer, micr^AF. meer, which is the source of the Eng. 
word in legal nses), It., Sp., Pg. mcA;. 

In the OE. msere peneros (see app. = med.L. meri 

denarit^{s^^ Du Cange, the adj. may be viewed as an 
adaptation of L. uierus, ox better as a use of TvIere <z,i 
suggested by the similarity in sound to the Latin word.] 

A. adf. 

fl. a. Of wine: Not mixed with water. Obs. 

7545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 133 Let not the nourse 
yse any watered wyne, or myxed but mere and in his ownc 
kynde. 1601 Holland PliuyW. 275 Three cyalhs of meere 
wine ful of the grape. 1660 J er. Taylor Worthy Comvtutu 
L *• 35 Our \yine is here mingled with water and with 
myrrhe, there it is mere and unmixt. 

t b. Of a people or their language : Pure, un- 
mixed. Chiefly in mere Irish (see Irish sb. i a), 
now often misunderstood as a term of disparage- 
ment, the adj. being apprehended as in sense 5. 

X56X T. Hobv tr. Casti^lioue's Couriyer 1. (1577) Evj, 
Though it were not the meere ancient Tuscane tong, yet 
should it be the Italian tongue, 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 
286, I will repeople the lowne againe wyth mere Englishe 
men. 2577-87 Stanyhubst Descr. Irel. viii. 44/2 in Hoiin- 
r//r</, The disposition and maners of the meere Lish, com- 
monlie called the wild Irish. 1605 Verstegan 
11628) Pref. Ep. [They] doe rather seeme to vnderstand 
them for a kind of forraine people, then as their owne true 
and meere Ancestors. 1623 Lislk yElfric on O. 4 N. Test. 
To Rdr. 17 The meere Saxon monuments of.. Sir H. Spel- 
man. 1648 Gage West lud. 55 There may not be above 
two thousand Inhabitants of meer Indians. 171X J. Green- 
wood Eig. Gram. 10 Cardinal Wolsey, in his Embassy into 
France, commanded all his servants to use no P'reneb, but 
meer English. 1732-33 WocAS in Sivift's IVks. (1824) 
XVII. 456 Scarce any people are taken for mere Irish, 
either in England, or on the continent, but the vulgar of 
the country, and the few unfortunate exiles. 1836 H. G. 
Ward Sp. Ho. Comm. 28 Mar., No man who is ‘a mere 
Irishman* can exist without feeling deep gratitude to the 
Honourable and Learned Alcmber mr Dublin. 

f c. Of Other things material and immaterial : 
Pure, unmixed. Obs. 

75^5 Hen. viii in Strype Eecl. Mem. (1721) I. App. liv. 
140 i'he true, mere, and sincere word of God. 1623 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (j6x 4) 84 Earthly happinesse . . is neuer meere 
and vnmixed, but bath some sovvre sauce to rellish it. 1665 
Needham bled. Medicinz 388 The vitious humor., not 
sincere or mere [at non sincenim], but mingled with the . . 
profitable humor. 1703 Art it blyst. Vintners 43 Take 
about 8 or 20 ounces of mere Chalk. 

f d. quashadv. in comb, mere^pttre adj. Obs, 

1650 W. Brough Sacr. Print. (1659) x? Mere-pure-papists 
holding and doing all things in opposition to us. Ibid. 207 
A meer-pure-sin, without motive, 

2 . Done, performed, or exercised by a person or 
persons specified without the help of any one else ; 
sole. Chiefly Law, in phrases mere motion, etc. 

Rolls o/Parlt, V. 87/x Of his especial grace, mere 
motion, and sinpuler devotion. x449/^iVf. i6x/x This devout 
Collage is of his mere foundation. 15*7 Rec. St. Mary at 
Hill 342 But leue theym to the mer dibposicton of the said 
parson & parisheners. 1558 in xoth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, 
App. V. 388 Of our own meare glfte and volanlary willis. 
1650 Earl Mosm. tr. Senault's Man bee. Guilty 55 His 
nature being the meer work of God had no defaults, a 27x8 
Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 681 It is said to be out of his 
meer and free Will, as if it were his meer Favour. 1881 
Jowett T/iucyd, I. 2x1 We were wrong if of our meie 
motion we. .fought with you, and ravaged your land. 

3 . Law. Mere ri^ht [AF. meer dreit, law-Latin 
jus mcruvi \ : right as distinguished from possession. 

[1292 Britton iv. v. § 4 Qe cesti pleintif, qi est dreit heir 
cell qi drein presenta, ad meer dreit par Je title de succea- 
sioun.] 1559-60 Act 2 Eliz. in Bolton Stat. Irel. (1621) 284 
That your Alajestie . . is, and in verie <leed, and of most 
meere right ought to bee .. our most rightful .. soveraigne. 
1628 Coke On Lilt. iii. viiu 279 If. , hee loyne the mise vpon 
the meere right. 2766 BlackstONe Comm. II. 197 This is 
frequently spoken of in our books under the name of the 
mere Tightyf^s merum; and the estate of the owner is in 
such cases said to be totally devested, and put to a right. 

1 4. That is what it is in the full sense of the 
term ; nothing short of (what is expressed by the 
sb.): absolute, entire, sheer, perfect.downright. Obs. 

Collocations such as ‘mere lying’, ‘mere folly’, are still 
possible, but the adj. no longer means ‘ nothing less than 
but ‘nothing more than’ (sense 5). 

1536 Hen. VIII in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. II. 86 We .. 
wyll se yf . . he wyll of hys awne mynde confesse the mere 
trawlhe. 1551 Robinson tr. Morez Utopia 11. (1895) 244 
Wbyche tbynge they doo of meere pytye and compassion. 
1577 F, de L’isle's Legendarje Bviij, A klndc of impor- 
tunatenes not farre different from meere violence 2594 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. i. ii. § 2 Our God is One, or rather very 
Onenes.s, and meer Unity. 1600 Holland Livy xxii. .vlni. 

459 Complaining first of the dearth of victuals, and ‘‘J 
end, of meere hunger and famine. 1600 In io7A Rep. Hist. 
PISS. Comm. App. v. 458 Thobstinacie, willfull disobcdieiKe, 
myere Hcnge and disceiie of the countric geudemen. x(^ 
Shaks. Olh. II. ii. 3. 1607 Hevwood Wont. Ktllcd-uf. A tnatt. 
Wks. 1874 II. 115 Pride is grown to vs A meere meyc 
stranger. 1625 Bacon ^r-i/Wx^r/^lArb.) 165 I nat it is 
a meere, and miserable Solitude, to want true Friends. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 214 [The nvuletj dtscends so 
violently, that it makes meere Catlara^ by its moUoii- 
1668 :M. Casaueon Credulity (1670) 3* The Greek Gram- 
marians . . (meer strangers to the Hebrew). 1729 I> UnrEV 
Pii/s {XS73; IIL J06 It blows a mere Storm. 17x9 De Foe 
Crusoe (iS4o) I. 146, I- became, in a bttfe time, a mere 
pastry-cook, into the bargaim syi6 Ciikterf. Lett. (1792) 

I. evui. 2g5 You are u mere Oedipus, and I do not bclicic 
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,a Sphynx could puzzle you. 1740 SMOi.LETTt7//^/<w {1797) 
III. 45 He was .. fair as Love himself, a mere pattern in 
shape. 177S Wkslev /F/tx, (1872) IV. 50 He seems to think 
himself a mere PhenLx. 

6. Having no greater extent, range, value, power, 
or importance than the designation implies ; that 
is barely or only what it is said to he. 

1581 Pkttie tr. Guazzo's Civ, Conv. n. (1586) 49 h, If I 
speake rather lyke a meere Citizen, than a Philosopher. 
1586 Hooker Disc, yustif, % 32(x6i2)S4 Nesiorius. .held, 
that the Virgin . . did not bring forth the sonne of God, 
but a sole and a mere man. 1594 T. B. La Frimatui. br, 
Acail, II. 345 The throate . . being onely a meere way and 
place of pass.age, tlirough which meates and drinkes passe 
to and fro. 1610 A. Cooke Fopc yoan 104 A meere lay- 
man. 1650 Baxter Saints R, 11. vii. § 7 To the nK-er 
English Reader I commend especially these [books]. 1671 
Miltom F, R. IV. 535 To the utmost of meer man both wise 
and good, Not more. 1720 Ozell I'ertot's Ram, Refi. I. i, 

9 This military Function became a meer Tide of Honour. 
1750 Gray Long Story 137 Decorum's turn’d to mere civility. 
1758 S. Hayward Ser/n, p. xiv, Our public performances 
are . . looked upon as a meer form. xSzo W. Irving Sketch 
Bk. I. 3 Even when a mere child I began my travels. 1827 
Hare Guesses (1859) 339 Mere art perverts taste; just as 
mete theology depraves religion. 1849 hlACAULAV Hist, 
Eng. v. I. 532 Those who had pecuniary transactions with 
him soon found him to be a mere swindler. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. vi. § 4. 300 Immersed as Archbishop NV.irham 
was in the business of the State, he w.as no mere politician. 
1892 Laiu Rep.t Weekly Notes j88/i The defendant had 
been maliciously making noises for the mere purpose of .. 
annoying the plaintiffs. 

b. Used in the superlative and comparative. 

1642 Milton Apol. Smect. Wks. 1851 III. 305, I rather 
deeme it the meerest, the falsest, the mo'it unfortunate 
guift of fortune. 1841 Miss Sedgwick Lett. Abr. I. 269*, 
I have never seen people that seemed merer animals. i863 
Y Seekers i. 11875) 201, I shall live despised and 
the merest nobody. 

'I* B. = Merely Ohs. 

1534 in W. H. Turner Select, Rec, Oxford (18S0) 126 
Lawes. .repugnanteand meere contrarie to ye Kings siatuts. 
*577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 259 All such crimes 
as Athanasius was charged with, weie meere false. x6oi 
Shaks. AlVs Well nt. v. 58 . . Thinke you it is so? 

Het. I surely meere the truth. x5i8 Wither Motta^ Nec 
Curot I hate to have a thought oTe-serious spent In things 
meere triviall, or indifferent. 1633 Pagitt Christianogr. 
I. ii. (1636) 5t Authority over the Clergle and matters meere 
ecclesiasticall. 

+ 3 VEere, Obs. \ 0 '^.mertan\ cf. the more 
frequent d^merian^ of the same meaning.] Ivans. 
To purify. Hence f Mered ppL a. 

a xooQ Sal. ^ Saf. 55 (Gr.) To be^onganne 3am 3e lus gast 
wile mehan wi3 mntoce, merman (^1/6'. B. merian] of sor^e. 
ai2ja Liiue Ron 1x5 in O. E. Misc, 96 Hwat spekestu of 
eny bolde l^at wrouht wise Salomon Of ia.spe, of saphir, 
of merede goide. 1340 Ayenb, 94 Huanne he [God] nhesse'p 
be herte and makeb zuete and tretable ase wex ymered. 
Iffiere, mear (ml«i), 2/.^ Obs. dial. Also 
6 mere, meyre, 6-7 meare, 6-9 meer. [f. Mere, 
Meab sb.^ (ONorthumbrian 

1 . Ivans. To mark out (land) by means of 
‘ meres ' or boundaries. 

a 950 Ritnale Eccles. Dnnelm, (Surtees) 164 Dilerminans 
[glossed] gimaerende. 1507 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(18S6) II. 190 A certeyn parcell of Grounde . . meryd and 
staked by the maisters of both the said Collegges. xS77~37 
Holinshed Chrom II. 22/1 The paroch was meared from 
the Crane castell, to the fish shambles. 1598 Manchester 
Crt, Leet Rec. (1885) II. 136 Wee. .haue sett downe certen 
stakes w«>> meyre out ye saide landes. zfiat Earl of Cork 
in Lismore Fabers (1888) Ser. ii. III. 18 This purcha'.e 
will, .meare and bounde his owne [property]. 1725 in S. O. 
Addy Hall o/Waltheof 155 A place there comonly 
called Campo Lane being the overend of the said croft, as 
the same is now meared and staked out. x853 in Curwen 
Kirbie'Kendall{\<^<xh 84 The Scotch Burial Ground. .never 
had any trustees for itself alone, being only meered or 
walled off and excluded from the title made in 1804. 
f 2 . intr. To abut upon ; to be bounded by. Obs. 
*577 Stanyhurst Dt-jcr. Irel. in Holinshed {\ZoZ) VI. 2 
Ireland is divided into fourc regions . . and into a fift plot, 
defalked from everie fourth part, and yet raearing on each 
part. 1610 Holland Camderis Brit. ii. 99 The County of 
Gallway meereih South upon Clare— West upon the Ocean. 
*7*3 Conn. Col. Rec. (1870) V. 396 From the said ford of 
Cowissick River meering with the said Cowissick River, to 
a great oak tree matkt,. .and thence meeting on the east or 
easterly by and with the said Quinebaug River. 

Mere: see Mar, Mare, Mayor, Meri^, Merry, 
Myrrh, 

*b Mered, ///. tz. Obs. 7 -ave~'^. In 7 meered. 
Formation and sense doubtful; possibly a corrupt 
reading. By some referred to MEREt ;.2 ; by others 
regarded as f. Mere a.2-p-EDi, and explained as 
*sole, entire* (Schmidt), 

x6o6 Shaks. <S* Cl. in. xili. to The itch of his Affection 
should not then Haue nickt his Captain-ship, at such a 
point, When halfe to halfe the world oppos’d, he being The 
meered question? 

t Me’regoutte. Obs. Also -gout. [a. F. 7/t^re- 
gotilUj ad. med.L. mera gitila * pure drop *.] The 
first running of juice from grapes or oil from olives, 
before pressure is applied. 

i6ot Holland Pliny II. 331 A little vnpressed wine of the 
first running, called Mere-goutle. Ibid. 381 TheMere-gout 
of the grape that runneth out first without pressing. 

Mereid, obs. form of Married. 
c _i48s in Cal. Proe. Cha 7 tc. Q. Eliz. (1830) II. Pref. 74 The 
which Alls is mereld and covertbaren. 

Mereit, obs. Sc, form of Merit. 


Merel (me’rel). Forms : sing. 4 morel, 9 
marl; pi. 5 mereles, merellis, -ys, 5-7 merelles, 
7 merilla, 7-8 merils, 9 merrels, merril(.l)s, 
merl3, 5- morels. Also covruptly 7 miracle, 
moral; and see Morris, [a. OF. inevcl, marel 
(mod.F. //itfreau) masc., merelle. inarelU (mod.F. 
mirelle^ marelle) fem.; the word in OF. meant a 
token coin, metal ticket, or counter. 

Cf. Sicilian 7 sta>-rella, in 1617 used for the game of 
draughts {Carrera // Gittoco degli Scacchi).\ 

1 . One of the counters or pieces used in the game 
of * merels* (see 2). Also jig. 

1390 Gower Cottf. I. 18 So that under the clerkes lawe 
Men sen the Mercl al inysdrawc. Ibid. III. 201 Wherof 
ensamples ben ynowhc Of hem that tiiilke merel drowhe. 
z6zi [see 2]. 

2 . Chiefly pi. a. A game played on a board be- 
tween two players, each with an equal number of 
pebbles, di^s of wood or metal, pegs, or ‘pins*. 
Called also jivepenny vtovvisy and niiiepenny or 

according to the number ol pins 
or men used. Also attvib. fb. The game of 
Fox and geese. Obs. 

On the continent the name was applied also to a game 
nearly identical with draughts, and to ‘hop-scotch \ 

a. CX400 Beryn 1250 Leveiiowal thyfoly,and thyrebawdy 
As Tablis, & merellis S: f)e hazardry. c X44p Pecock /vV/r. 

I. XX. Z20 Where is it also grondid in Holi Scripture that 

men. .schulden plcie. .bi sitting at themereU? x6ii Cotcr., 
Merelles. Le leu des 7 /terelles. The boyish game called 
Merills, or fiue-pennie Morris; played here most commonly 
with stones, but in France with pawnes, or men made of 
purpose, and tcarmed Merelles. i£88 R. Holme Arntoury 
(1905) II. 63/x A 9 Hole Board. .some terme this a miracle 
board and the gameMiracles. 1694 Hyde Hist, Nerdiludii 
Wks. (X767) 359 Alia habet nomina secundum niunerum 
frustulorum quibus luditur. . : sicut est marlin \ alias three 
men’s Morals, & nine men’s Morals, & nine penny miracle,. , 
alias three penny moris, auc five penny morts, aut nine penny 
moris [eic.l-'-Bro his autem omnibus verius & rectius di- 
cendum est three pin merclls aut nine pin merells. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), otherwise call’d Fivepenny 

Morris. 1826 in Ho/te's Every-day Bk. II. 983 There is an 
ancient game, pbayed by the ‘shepherds of Salisbury Plain’, 
and ‘village rustics* in that part of the country, called 
‘Ninepenny Marl*. 1867 B- Brierley Marloeks 95 One 
[chair] in particular had supplied the material for a ‘ merril ’ 
board. 1877 Holderness Gloss.^ Merrils^ a game played on 
a square board with 18 pegs, nine on each side. Called in 
many parts nine men’s morns. 1889 Folk-Lore yrnl, VII, 
233 The boys of a cottage near Dorchester had.. carved a 
* marrel ' pound on a block of stone by the hou^c. 

b. 1902 Redstone in Trans. R. Hist. Soe. XVI. 195 The 
Royal household funder £dw. IV] found delight in ^ames 
of chess and 'merelles*. ^ For the latter game ‘a foxis and 
46 hounds of silver overgilt* were purchased to form 2 sets. 

tMe’rely, (tdv^ Obs. [f. Mere r?.* +- ly -.] 
Wonderfully, beautifully. 

CX20S Lay. 2677 pe kmg..ane neowe burh makedc. .mar- 
liche feier. c 1400 Sc. Trojan War i, 337 Ascendande up 
pe greces gray Rith merely maide of marble-sianc. 

Merely (miouU), adv.^ [f. Mere a.~ -f -lt 2.] 

1 1 . Without admi.xture or qualification ; purely. 
XS48 Cranmer in Strype Eccl. Me/n. II. App. A A. 98 
Soch other moral lernyngs as are merely dcryved out or 
scripture. 1605 Bacon Wr/rA Lear/u ii, i. §4These Narrations 
, .not to be mingled with the Narrations which are meerely 
and sincerely naturall. 1637 Gillespie Eng.’Foj, Cercyi. 
III. iv. 63 Such things as are not merely, but mixedly Divine. 
1643 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1662) 125 The witnesse of the spirit 
is merely immediate. 

t b. Without the help of others. Obs. 

1608 D, T(uvil) Ess. Pol. 4- Mor. 2 To deliuer it vnlo 
them, as if it had proceeded meerly from himselfe. 
i‘ 2 . Absolutely, entirely; quite, altogether. Obs. 
XS46 in Eftg. (1870) 197 What goodcs, catalles,..or 

other stuff, do merely belong, .to all the sayd promocions. 
*597 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. Ixii. § 18 That therefore baptisme 
by hereiiques is meerely voyde. x6oi R. Johnson Ki/igd. 
4 Comtniu. (1603) 48 The government is meerely tyran- 
nical! : for the great Turke is so absolute a lord [etc.]. 
x6o2 Skaks. Ham. i. ii. 137. 16x3 Fletcher, etc. Ho 7 test 
Man's Fort, v- iii, I. .am as happy In my friends good, as 
it were meerly mine, a 16x9 Fotherby Atheosn, ii. iii. § 2 
(1622) 214 It is meerely impossible, that any thing should be 
the cause of it .selfe. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 29 , 1 have 
not meerly lied in saying, she b my sbter, but onely dis- 
sembled. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. Pref. 2, 1 wished, nay 
merely languished for their DersUuction. 1788 Wesley 
Wks. (1872) VI. 283 Those countries that are merely Popish ; 
as Italy, Spain, Portugal. 

f b. As a matter of fact, actually. Obs. 
c 1596 Harincton in Mclassi. Ajax (18x3) Introd. 13 As I 
say merely in the booke, the 118 page. 1601 Ld. Mount- 
joy in Moryson Itin. (1617) h. 204 Not onely have [I] taken 
all occ.Tsions by the death of Captaines to extinguish their 
enteriainement, but also have meerely discharged above five 
thousand. 

3 . Without any other quality, reason, purpose, 
view, etc. ; only (what is referred to) and nothing 
more. Often preceded by not. 

CX580 Sidney /V xxxix. iii, The greatest state we see, 
At best, is meerely vanity. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. liv. 

§ 4 The incarnation of the Sonne of God consisteth meerely 
in the vnion of natures. 1603 Shaks. Afeas. for Al. v. 1. 459 
Thoughts are no subiects Intents, hut meerely thoughts. 
1622 Peacuam Co 7 npl. Gent. x. 94 Diuers of his worker, are 
but meerely translations out of Latine and French. 1690 
Locke Govt. 1. ix. § 88 Men are not Proprietors of what they 
have meerly for themselves. 1729 Butler Senn, Wks. 1874 

II. Pref. 5 The multitudes who read merely for the sake of 
talking. 1841 Miss Mitford in VEslrzin^cLtfe (1870) III. . 
viii, 117 The hero must be young and interesting— must i 
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have to do, and not merely to suffer. 1856 Siti B Brodif 
Psychol. Itig. J. iv. 131 It is not very common for anv one 
to die merely of old age. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I m 
Perhaps Nicias b serious, and not merely talkin'^ for tS 
sake of talking.^ 2888 F. Hume ADtte. Alidasi. iv, Tomanv 
people Cowper is merely a name. ‘ ^ 

Merely, obs. form of Merrily. 

Meremaid, etc., obs. forms of Meejiaiu, etc. 

II Merencliyma (mere’qkima). Bol. Also 
anglicized merenchyni. [mod. L., f. Gr.>(;:os 
part + -enchyma in Parenchyma.] Tissue consist- 
ing of ellipsoidal and sphcioidal cells. Also alirib. 

1839 Lindley LUrod. Bot. 1. i. [ed. 3) 7 note, Profwsor 
Mqrien has proposed the following nomenclature of tissue 
which has some advantages over that now more commonly 
in use. I. Pare 7 ichyt 7 ia\ i. s/iere/ichjmia, or sphxrc/tchpna 
spherical; 2. cotre/ichy/zia, conical [etc.]. Ibid. 15 Meyen 
has Merenchyma [ed. 1848 Me/e/ichyj/t] for ellipsoidal and 
spheroidal cells. 1849 Balfour Man. Bot. § 5. r-oo 
Jackson Gloss. Bot. Teymis, Meretichy/na cells, unpiued 
cells in the piih of trees, with intercellular spaces, and much 
elong.ited radially. 

Hence Merenchymatous a., of the character of 
merenchyma. 

1840 A 7 t 7 i. Nat. Hist. IV. 3C2 A cuticle with merenchy- 
matous cells, swollen up, like bladders. 

II Mere'nda. [Sp. mevunda (cf. mc 7 ’endav s\>., 
to eaf one’s ‘merenda ’) L. merenda^ A light 
meal or collation. Also merendar [Irom the verb]. 

1622 Madee tr. Ale 77 ia 7 ps G 7 iztnan d'Aif. 11. (1630)282 
Now they were beginning to fall to their merendar or 
inter-mealary repast. 1740 Ctess Hartford Corr. (1805) 
II. 81 At every one of these visits there is a merenda pro- 
vided for the ladies that attend the princess. 

tMe 'reness. Obs.~~° [f. Mere^.S] Purity. 

1648-60 Hexham Dutch Diet., Lo 7 tterheyat, Purely, 
Meerenesse, or Cleanenesse. 

tMe’resauce, Obs. Also 5 mersaus(e, 
mire sauce. [? repr. AF. *mnivesauce L. muria 
salsa salt pickle. Cf. the synonymous OF. saU 
inuive, mod.F. satunuve.'] Brine used for pickling. 

le 1400 in Hoitseh. Ord, (1790) 435 Take feliites of brauns 
and let horn lye in rnersaus an houre. 1483 Cath. 

240/2 Mire sauce, inuria. 1494 Fabvan Chron, vi. ccxiv. 
230 He..slewe the sayde seruauntes of his brother, and 
hacked ibeym in small pecy.s, and cast them after in mere* 
sawce or sake, 1530 Palsgk. 244/2 Mere sauce for llesshe, 
savltnvre, 1681 W. Robertson Phrased. Ge/t. (1693) 877 
Meer sauce, or brine. 

Mereschaiim, variant of Meerschaum. 
Meresmaa (miouzmin). Obs. exc. dial.^ [f. 
;//^;v*J,genit.of Mebej( 5 .^ + Man.] Aman appointed 
to find out the exact boundaries of a parish, etc. 

1867 Ht. Parr Sto 77 e Edge vii. in Co 7 ’ 7 ih. Aiag, XV, 737, 
1 were a fool to promise thretty shillin’ a year fork, —the 
Mcresmen said as how it werna much above three acre. 
1875 Parish Sussex Gloss., Met-esman, a parish officer who 
attends to tlie roads, bridges and water-courses. 1884 
Tii/iesa^ May 8/4 The boundaries laid down., were pointed 
out to the Ordnance Surveyors by Meresmen, or persons 
appointed by Her Majesty's Justices of the Peace. 189s 
Eai/t. Rev. July 55 Great trouble was taken to secure the 
most trustworthy meresmen in each barony. 

Merestead : see Mesestead, 

Merestone (ml-»ustjun). asrh, and dial. [f. 
M ere sb.^ -f Sxone.] a stone set up as a landmark. 

956 in Birch Cartnl. Sa.x. III. 154 Dis synion *5a landje- 
ma;ro..On ma:rslan, of mairstane on 8onc ealdan garan. 
7x360 Dnrha 77 t Hahti. Rolls (Surtees) 26 Amovit unum 
merstane. 2483 Calk.Angl. 232/2 A Meyre stane, bifninin. 
*577 tz. Btilli 7 tgePs Decades (1592) 395 Thou slialt not re- 
moue thy neighbours merestone. 2679 Coll. Co/m. Hist. 
Soc. (1897) VI. 290 The meere stones of the lot. 2782 MS. 
Itidetiture Estate at Babsvorth, co. Notli/isha/n., Closes., 
lying East of the meerstones or boundaries set up by Robert 
Rogers. 1839 Stonehouse Axhob/ie 384 A jlere Stone 
called God’s Cross. 1879 Jefferies A/natcnr Poacher iii, 
By the pond stood a low three-sided merestone or landmark. 
fig. 1617 Bacon Sj. to Hutton Resusc. (1657) r. 94 That 
you contain the Juti.sdiclion of the Court within the ancient 
Aleerc-stones, without Removing the Mark. x877Tre.nxh 
Lect. Aled. Ch, Hist. 15 The merestone to mark where one 
era terminated and another began. 

t Me'reswiue. Obs. Forms : see Mere sb.^ 
and Swine ; also 6 marswyn, .SV:. nieir-, meyr- 
awyne, 8-9 meer swine. TOE, snircsivln, lit. 

‘ sea-swine *, f. i/ii/’c Mere sbA-vsiuin Swine. Cf. 
the equivalent OHG. mc/dswin (MlTG. me/'eswtn, 
mod. G. niecvsc/tiuein), whence F. viavsouin. Cf. 
MARSpuiN.] A dolphin or porpoise. 

C72S Corjus Gloss. (Hessels) B. Bacarins, meresuin. 
c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 334 Niin mere-swines fel. C132S 
Aleir. Ho/ 71 . 25 The thride dai mersuine and qu.ille, And 
other gret fises alle Sal yel, 1419 Liber Albns (Rolls) I. 
343 Item, de mereswyn, quantum dabiL i 54 .* Bellesden 
Descr. Alb, ix. in Cron, Scot. B vj b, This Friih [of Forth] 
is rycht plentuus of coclis,. .pellok, merswyne, and quhalis. 
17x0 SiBBALD Hist. Fife i<f Kinross 49 The bigger [sort] 
beareih the Name of Dolphin ; and our Fishers call them 
Meer-swines. 1822 Carlyle Early Lett, (1886) II. 70 
Waugh fixed his eye on an enormous meer.^wine. 

Merete, Meretorious, obs. ff. Merit, Meri- 
torious. 

t Meretric, Obs.vave-K = Meretricious. 

*545 Jove Exp. Dan. xii. 213 b, Thei thinke it impossible 
to be any knauerye or errours in so holy fathers with their 
meretrik mother. 

t Meretricate, v. Obs.'^^ [f. late L. nuve- 
iricdt- {-irlcart), f. mevetvic-em harlot.] 

1623 CocKEKAM, Meretricate, to play the whore. 



MERETBICIAL. 


. MERIDIAN-. 


+ MCeretri'cial, a- Oh. [f. L. merctnci-us 

(see MeKKI'KICIOHS) + -AJi.] =MEIi£TKICIOUS I. 

175X Lavington Euthus. <5* Po^his in. 335 He saw 

them, .standing before a public Stew, in meretricial Habits, 
t Meretri'cian, and sb. Obs. [Formed 
as prec. + -AN.] a. = Meketbicious i. b. sh. 
A harlot. 

1630 Br.vthwait Eu^. GeniUin. (1641) 403, A mercenarie 
meretrician. <11704 T. Brown Dcclam. in Def, Gaining 
Wks. 1709 III. 142 Take from human Commerce Mere* 
trician Amours, you will find a horrid Confusion of all 
things, and incestuous Lusts disturb eveiy Family. 

Meretricious (mer/'tri-ps), «. [f. L. mere- 
irTci-us (f. mereinc^ymereirix\\z.T\otj fern, agent-n. 
f. increri to earn money, serve for hire : see 
Merit sb^ + -ous.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, characteristic of, or befit- 
ting a harlot; having the character of a harlot. 

<11626 Bacon Nau A tl. 27 The Delight in Meretricious 
Embracements (wher sinne is turned into Art) maketh 
Marriage a dull thing. 1664 H. Moke Exp. 7 EptU. (1669) 
loi Jezebel, ..for all her paintings and fine meretricious 
pranking her self up,, .was to be thrown out at the window. 
1765 Blackstonc Comm. I. 436 It is a meretricious, and not 
a niatrimoniaf, union. 1809 Malkin Gti Bias vrr. vii, 
A young stagefinch who had evidently suffered himself to 
be caught in the birdlime of her professional or meretricious 
talents. 1814 Shelley Prose Wks. (1888) II. 394 The lying 
and meretricious prude. 

2 . Alluring by false show of beauly or richness ; 
showily attractive. Kow often applied to the 
style of a painter or a writer. 

1633 P. Fletcher Pnr/>le IsL viir. ix. Strip thou their 
meretric’ous seemlinesse. i66a S. P. Acc. Laliiiide-incix 
in P/tcni.xl\, 503 The meretricious Gaudiness of the Church 
of Rome, and the squallid Sluitery of Fanatick Conven- 
ticles. 1709-10 Addison Taller No. rao ^ 5 The Front of 
it w.ns raised on Corinthian Pillars, with all the meretricious 
Ornaments that accompany that Order. 1790 Burke An 
Eev. 59 A lust of meretricious glory. 1843 Prescott 
il/exico I. vi. (1864) 55 The meietricious ornaments.. with 
which the minstrelsy of the East is usually attended. 1846 
Wright Ess, <!//</. Ages I. v. 185 The style he alms at is 
gaudy and meretricious. 1879 Seguin Elack Fo)\ vi, 85 
The meretricious e.xcilement of the gambling-room. 

absol. 1838 Lytton Alice 55 No critic ever more readily 
delected the meretricious and the false. 

Hence Meretri-ciously adv,i Meretricious- 
ness. 

X727 Bailey vol. 11, Meretriciousness'. 179. Burke 
Tracts on Popery Laxos Wks. 1813 V. 258 And meretri- 
ciously to hunt abroad after foreign aftecuon'i, 2850 L« 
Hunt Autobiog. xxi. (x86o) 343 The face (of the Venus de 
^ledici] has the very worst look of meretriciousness, which 
is want of feeling. 185^ Gullick & Timbs Paint. 118 Its 
generally dauby meretneiousness. 1892 Lou.vsburv Slud. 
Chancer III. vii. iSx^The outspokenness of the original has 
been generally .. omitted. For it, however, there has been 
substituted a vejied coarseness and meretriciousness. 

t Meretri'Cxilate^ v. noitce<od, [f. L. mere- 
trte^f parodying malrzctdaie.} irans. To deceive 
as a harlot does. 

i6rx Chapman Atay Day 32, I haue not beene matricu- 
lated in the Vniuersity, to be meretriculated by him. 

11 Meretrix (nie*rftriks). PI, meretrices 
(merfiroPsiz). [L.] A prostitute, harlot. 

1564 Martial Treat. Cross 139 Yff she were blacUe, 
browne, barren, or common to mo, m AFcreirix is a common 
name to them all. 1605 B. Jo.nSON i'aipone r. i, From Pi- 
Ihagore, she went into a beautiful peece Hight Aspasia, 
the Mereuiv. 

Mereuh, -ewe : see Marrow, Meuow. 
Merewi: see Marrowy. 

Merganser (moigte’nsoj). [mod.L. (Gesner 
1555),!. merg-us diver (water-fowl) + goose. 
The name is given by Willughby (1676) and Albin 
(1731) as Latin, with the ling, equivalent ‘ goos- 
ander.*] Any bird of the genus Mergiis or sub- 
family Merginsiy fish-eating ducks of great diving 
powers, with long narrow serrated bill hooked at 
the tip, inhabiting the northern parts of the Old 
World and N. America ; esp. Mergiis merganser^ 
the common merganser or Goosander, d/. serraior 
is the Red-breasted Merganser, Pf. ctcctiliaius the 
Hooded Merganser of N. America, HI. albellus the 
White Merganser or Smew. 

1732 J. Hill Nisi. Anim. 437 Mergus crista dependente, 
capitenigro-cxrulesceiUucollarialbo. The Merganser. 1759 
B. Stillingfl. tr. Diberg's Econ. Nat. in Misc. Tracts ( 1762) 
103 In the autumn, when the fishes hide themselves in deep 
places, the merganser.. supplies the gull with food. 2768 
Pe.n.na.st ZooL (1776) 11. 471 Red Breasted Merganser. 1840 
Cuviers Anim. Kingd. 266 The Bay-breasted Mferganser] 
{M. serraior). Ibid. 267 The Hooded MCerganserJ. 1833 
JIacgillivkay Brit. BirdsV. igg The Mergansers, .although 
few in number, seem yet to form a very distinct family. 
1856 F. O. Morris Bril. Birds V. 270 Smew.. .White Nun. 
While Merganser. 1879 C. Napier Lakes 4- Fivers Iv. 117 
The Red-breasted ilerganser(<?/<fr^<j serraior) is one of 
the most beautiful of our ducks. 

Merge (mSid^), sb. rare. [f. the vb.] An act or 
instance of merging. 

1803 Foster Ess. i. vii. {1806) 101 In him It was no de- 
bility of reason, it was at the utmost but a merge of it. 
1905 Pall Mall G. 24 Apr. 3/2 The first barony of Pelham., 
merged in the Dukedom of Newcastle. . . The * merges ' of 
the 1611 baronetcy, Pelham of Laughton, have been many. 

Merge (mSid^), v. [ad. L. merglre to dip, 
plunge. The surviving uses (senses 2 and 3) come 
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through Law Fr.//«;gi?r, earlier translated ‘droivn’ 
(see Dkown v. 6 b).J 

f 1 . trans. To plunge or sink in a (specified) 
activity, way of living, environment, etc. ; to im- 
merse. (In quots. r^. and pass.) Oh. 

2636PRYNNE l/tiiish.Ti/uo/hyj24lThey}mcTge themselves 
in pleasures, idlenesse, or secular affaires. 1637 — Brev. 
Prelates 64 Thomas Woolsie.. wholly merged himselfe in 
secular offices and state affairs. 1751 Harris Hermes iir. 
iv. (1765) 350 The Vulgar merged in Sense from their earliest 
Infancy,. .imagine nothing to be real, but what may be 
tasted or touched. 

Hb. rarely //A: To plunge or dip rVz a lit^uid. 
x856 J. I^I. Neale Hymns Paradise (ed. 2) 30 All his spite 
the Tempter urges ; Oists in fire, in water merges [ L. aquis 
inergil]. i865 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Fasti v. 754 So Tiber 
said, And in his grotto merged his dripping head, 

2 . In Law : To sink or extinguish (a lesser estate, 
tiile, etc.) in one which is greater or superior. 
Hence to cause (something) to be absorbed 
into something else, so as to lose its own character 
or identity ; to sink or make to disappear. 

a. Const, in, occas. into. 

1728 [see Mercer* 1}. Law Diet. s,.v. Merger, 

An Estate-tail cannot be merged in an Estate in Fee. 1766 
Blackstone Co/«w. II. 177 Whenever a greater estate and 
a le.ss coincide and meet in one and the same person, 
without any intermediate estate, the les.s is jinmedmtely 
annihilated ; or, in the law phrase, is said to be merged, 
that is, sunk or drowned, in the greater. 2791 Burkk Let. 
Memb. Nat. Assemb. Wks. 2792 III. 346 Their object is to 
merge all natural and all .social sentiment in Inordinate 
vanity. 2842 H. Rogers Ess. (1874) 1. i. 36 He is content 
to merge his historic character in that of a retailer of amusing 
oddities. 1856 KANE-^rr/. Expl. If. vii. 81 These shelves, 
though sometimes merged into each other, presented dis- 
tinct and recognisable embankments. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Ramolaxix, That. .his library. .should not be merged in 
another collection. 1866 Cru.mp Banking i. 7 This business 
he merged into a banking-house. 1868 Stanley Westni, 
Abb. vj. {ed.2)447 The diocese, after ten years, was merged 
in the See of London. 1874 Green Short Hist, ii. § 3. 68 
The same forces which merged the Dane in the Englishman. 

b. Without const. 

1729 Jacob Laxu Diet. s. v. Merger, Where a Man hath a 
Term in his own Right, and the Inheritance descends tohis 
Wife, so as he hath a Freehold in her Right ; the Term is 
not merged or drowned. 1809 Pinkney Trav. France 202 
The ornaments may . .lose their own effect by being attached 
to a building which, by exciting stronger emotions, neces- 
sarily merges the less. 1818 Cruise Digest fed. 2) 1. 380 
The estate of the copyholder being only at will, becomes 
merged by the accession of any greater estate. 1838 Cole- 
RiOGC Table-T. 23 Aug., That Is the most excellent state of 
society in which the patriotism of the citizen ennobles, but 
does not merge, the individual energy of the man. 1835 

I. Taylor Spir. Despot, iit. 98 None would pretend that. . 
individual fitness for the office, .should be so merged as is 
implied In adapting the hereditary principle to the clerical 
order, 1845 Stephen Comm. Laws Eng. (2874) 11. 58 The 
.contract by specialty merges or cxunguLlies that by parol. 

3 . inti\ In Law % To be extinguished by absorp- 
tion in a greater title, estate, etc. Hence gen., to 
sink and disappear, to be swallowed up and lost to 
view, lose character or identity by absorption into 
something else. Const, in, into. 

1726 Vernon Chanc. Cases 1. 22 If a Copyholder pays a 
Rent to the Lord, and the Lord grants or releases this Kent , 
to his Tenant, this shall Merge in the Copyhold. 1766 
Blackstone Comm. II. xii. j86 If an estate is originally | 
limited to two for life, and after to the heirs of one of them, 
the freehold shall remain in jointure, without merging in the 
inheritance. xSoa Sir W.m. Scott 5^. April zq He is to take 
care, .that the ecclesiastic shall not merge in the farmer, but 
shall continue the presiding and predominating character. 
2824 Chalmers Evid. Chr. Rei'el. v. 228 The Jews,. merge 
into the name and distinction of Christians. 1841 J. R. Young 
Math, Dissert, ii. 37 These roots can never merge into one 
and coincide. 1856 Froode Hist. (1S58) I. i. 13 Serf- 
dom had merged or was rapidly merging into free servitude. 

2838 Ld. St. Leonards Handy-Bk. Prop. Law ix. 62 The 
tax has merged, and does not lemain as a charge of which 
you can avail yourself 1859 Mill Liberty 11.(1863) 31 But 
this, though an imporiant consideration,..merges in a more 
fundamental objection. 2894 Times 16 Apr, 3/3 That was 
..an indication that the cause ofactionhadnot merged. 

Hence Me'rging vbl. sb. 

2839 Teowkll Anc. Brit. Ch, viii. (2847I 77 It was the 
merging the individual in the corporate character. 2880 

J. CwKO Philos. Relig. 278 This absolute merging of the in- 
dividual in the universal life. 

Mergence (maud^ens). [f. Merge v. -f -ence.] 
The action of merging or condition of being merged. 

2863 Intell. Observ. No. 42. 411 The mergence of twilight 
into night. 2874 Geo. Eliot Coll. Breaks P> 573 Say, the 
small arc of Being we call man Is near its mergence, what 
seems growing life Nought but a hurrying chantje towards 
lower types. 2893 H. Walker Three Cent, Scott, Lit. II. 

3r The mergence ofselftn the character of another. 

Mergent(e, obs. forms of Makcent. ' 

Merger^ (ma’Ad39T), [Law Fr. wtrr^ifr: see 
Merge v. and -Eif*,] 

1 . Law. Extinguishment of a right, estate, con- 
tract, action, etc., by absorption in another. 

2728 Vkrson Chatic, C<ijcx II. 90 The Plaintiff, .insisted 
that the Term was merged in the Daughter, as being also 
Heir at Law. The Court upon the Hearing relieved against 
the Merger. 2729 Jacob Z.<itu Diet., If a Lessor, who bath 
the Fee, marries with the Lessee for Years; this Is no 
Merger, because fetc.J 1828 Colebrooke Obligations 216 
Where there is a confusion of rights, where debtor and 
creditor become one,.. an immediate merger takes place. 

2839 Penny Cycl. XV. 209/1 Estates tail are not subject to 


merger. x86i 5 Iav Const. Hist. (2863) I. v. 240 This increase 
is exhibited by the e-xisting peerage alone— notwith- 
standing the extinction or merger of numerous titles in the 
interval. 2894 Times 16 Apr. 3/3 That depended upon 
whether the judgment did operate as a merger of the action 
on the guarantee. 

b. U.S. The combination or consolidation of 
one firm or trading company with another, 

1889 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 27 Apr. 4/3 Ample powers of 
consolidation and merger, transfer and absorption of stock 
and kindred franchises are given. 190a Wesim. Gaz. 7 May 
5/1 The Attorney-General is watching thestcamship merger 
I closely. 1964 Daily News 7 Apr. 6 A week or tuo .^goa 
merger between two railw.ays uas forcibly dissolved by the 
judges of the Supreme Court, 

’^.gen. An act of merging; the fact of being merged. 
2881 Athenzum No. 2791. 356 A very little additional 
lapse of time witnessed the merger of the diocesan in the 
statesman. 1883 M. D. Chalmers Local Gox’l. iv. 55 This 
. .would be a practical merger of the smaller in the larger 
parish. 1886 PosNETT Compar. Lit. 90 This progressive 
merger underlies the development of institutions and lan- 
guage. 1898 Renton Encycl. Laxvs Eng. X. 622 The two 
latter [officers] have ceased to exist, the lormer of the two 
upon merger of the duties with those of the Queen’s Re- 
membrancer. 

Merger- (mo-jd.^oi). rarc^^. [f. Meiiges^. + 
-ER 1 .] One who or something which merges. 

2B46 in Worcester ; and in later Diets. 

Mergery-prater, variant of Maiigert-fbater. 
Mergh(e, obs. foims of Marrow. 

Mergin, obs. f. Margin; var. Murgf-on sb.^ 
Mergrave, obs. form of Margrave. 
tMeri^ Anat. Ohs. Also 5 maty, 5-6 mery. 
[a. med.L- //rirr;, OF. wrr;', a. Arab, marl'.} 
The gnllet or cesophagns. 

<;x4oo Lanjraiic's Cirnig. 14B Bilwene jje necke & gula 
A/ikinneforh ]>ere is ordeyued mary [v.r. mery], hut is to 
seie he wesant. xS4x R. Copland Guydotls Quest. Chiruig. 
F ij b, The Meri otherwyse called Ysopbagus. 1347 Boorde 
Brev. Health ccclxxx. 221 b, In Engl) she it is named Iso- 
fagon or the mery. 

Meri - (me‘ri). Also marree, mere. [Maori.] 
A Maori war-club, from 12 to 18 inches long, 
made of hard wood, whalebone, or greenstone. 

1830 J. D. L.^ng Poems (1873) 226 Beneath his shaggy 
flaxen mat The dreadful mariee hangs concealed. xBsx 
Mrs. Wilson Nnv Zealand, etc. 48 The old man has 
broken my head with his meri. 2859 [see Greenstone a 
attrib.). 1883 Rexwick Betrayed ^6 Full balf-revealcd 
a greenstone mere swung Upon his hip, 

Meri, Merialtie, obs, ff. Merry, Mayoralty. 
Meribauk, variant of Merribowk Obs, 
Mericarp (merikajp). Bot. [a. F. mdrL 
carpe, irreg. f. Gr. ^/per part + fruit,] A 

portion of a fruit which splits away as a perfect 
fruit; esp. each of the two one-seeded caipels 
which together constitute the fruit (or cremocarp) 
in umbelliferous plants. 

1833 Ljndlev Inirod. Bot. 279 M. De Candolle calls the 
half of the fruit of Umbelliferte mericarp. 2864 Oliver 
Elem. Bot. n. 276 The mericarps are popularly called 
'..eeds *, as Caraway^seeds, &c. 1873 Bennett & Dyer 
Sachs' Bot. 8^t The fruit ot Erodinm gm/nnm and other 
Geraniaceae splits up into five mericarps, 2887 Garnsev £c 
Balfour tr. Coebets Classip ^ Morphol Plants 427 Two 
or more parls^ each containing a seed, and appearing to be 
a separate fruit; each of these may be called a mericarp or 
partial fruit, and the whole is a schizocarp. 

Mendarch. (me'ridwk). Hist. [ad. Gr. pepi- 
dapx-ijs, f. /ifpiS-, jzfpis part + ~apx<l^ ruler.] (See 
quot.) 

x866 G. F. Maclear N. T. Hist. 1. iii. iv, (1877) 46 
Jonathan .. was . . raised to the rank of mcrularch, or ruler 
of a part of the empire fi Macc. x. 65 ; in Bible 2612 par- 
taker of his dominion ; margin, gouernour of a prouincej. 
Meridean, obs, form of Meridun. 

Merides, pi. of Merts. 

t Meridial, a. Obs. In 6 merydyal(l. [ad. 

L. inertdidl-is, f. mtrjdies mid-day,] a. South 
(wind), b. Belonging to mid-day. 

c 2540 Boorde The boke for to Lerne B i j b. The merydyall 
wynde of all wyndes is the most worst. Ibid. C iv b, Whole 
men. .shuld. eschew merydyall slepe. 


Meridian (meri*dian), sb. Also 4-5 meridien, 
5 merydien. [From various elliptical uses of 
Meridian a., chiefly adopted from OF. or med.L. 

Cf. L. meridianum (sc. tempiis'', noon ; mcrldianunij the 
south; med.L. metiiiidna (OF. meriene', 
mod. F. miridienne), noon, midday rest, siesta L F. nilridien 
=sense 4 below; mtridienne iigne a meridian Im^l 

i*!. Mid-day, noon. Obs. exc. in humorously 
pedantic use. 

a 1380 St. Augustine 1673 in 'Horstm. Alleng/.Leg. (1878) 
90 Vppon a day aftur be men'dien Austin apccred to him 
^n. c 1392 Chaucer Astral, ii. I 44 Adde hit Jto-gederJ, 
and hat IS thy mene mote, for the lasle rneridian of the 
december, for the same ^erc wyche J?at l>ou [hast] ^rposid. 
2637 Hewsqoo Lend. .I/rVrtnrr Wk^ 1874 ^ 

day ihal doth alTord him light. Is 
Evenins, Night. 1S71 G. Meseoili //, Aif/mW xl^lf 

any thing fresh occurred between ° 

he should be glad, he .said, to have word of it by jne«en„er. 

b. A'ts/U's meridian ; ‘ the noon of night , miU- 

“lals tarful gloom, deepning 

and deep'ning, till Twas dark as mght s mendian. 

c Hist A mid-day rest or siesta, [tr. med.L. 
meiddiana : cf. F. meridiemu, OF. merien(jt)e.\ 
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MEKIDIES. 


1798-180X J. Milner Hist, Winchester II. loi There was 
now’ a vacant space of an hour or an hour and an half, 
during part of which those [monks] who were fatigued were 
at liberty to take their repose,, .which was called from the 
time of day when it was taken, The I^Ieridian. i8ao Scott 
Monast. xix [Abbot loq,\ As we have. . in the course of this 
our toilsome journey, lost our meridian, indulgence shall be 
given [etc.]. 

d. Sc, A mid-day dram, (See also E.D.D.) 

18x8 Scott Hrt, Midi, iv, Plumdamas joined the other 
two gentlemen in drinking their meridian (a bumper-dram 
of brandy). 1825 Chambers Trad. Edinb. II. 2.^5 It was 
then [iSlh c.] the custom of all the shop-keepers »n _Edin- 
burgli to drink what they called their vicridian. This was 
a very moderate debauch, — consisting only in a glass of 
usquebaugh and a draught of small ale. 

2. The point at which the sun or a star attains 
its highest altitude. 

c 1450 Lydc. Scertes 347 Phebus.. In merydien fervent as 
the glede. 1647 Crashaw Poems 130 Sharp-sighted as the 
eagle’s eye, that can Outstare the broad-beam’d day’s 
meridian. ai^Sj Cowley Ess., Greatness, ' 1 ‘here is in 
truth no Rising or Meridian of the Sun, but only in respect 
to several places. 1728 Pore Dune, in. 195 note. The de- 
vice, A Star rising to the Meridian, with this MotiOj Ad 
Summa. 1843 James Days viii, The sun had declined 

about two hours and a half from the meridian. 

b. Jig. The point or period of highest develop- 
ment or perfection, after which decline sets in ; 
culmination, full splendour. 

16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 111. it. 224 And from that full 
Meridian of my Glory, I haste now to my Setting. ^ 1638 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 93 Yet in the meridian of 
his hopes [he] is dejected by valiant Rustang. CX645 
Howell Lett. (1655) lU. ix. 17 Naturall human Icnowledg 
is not yet mounted to its Meridian, and highest point of 
elevation. 167^ Temple United Prov. Wks. 1731 I. 67, 
I am of Opinion, That Trade has, for some Years ago. 
pass’d its Meridian, and begun sensibly to decay among 
them. X700 Dryden Fables Pref. *Bb, Ovid liv’d when the 
Roman Tongue was in its hleridian; Chaucer, in the 
Dawning of our Language, a X761 Cawthorn Poems (1771) 
6z ]My merit in its full meridian shone. ^2x859 ISIacaulay 
Hist. Eng, xxiii. (i86t) V. 67 This was the moment at which 
the fortunes of Montague reached the meridian. The de- 
cline was close at hand, 28^3 Georgiana Hill Hist. Eng. 
Dress n. 268 Dress was in us meridian of ugliness. 

c. The middle period of a man’s life, when his 
powers are at the full. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. 1. vi. lx, (1635^ 307 You seem to mar- 
vell I do not^ marry all this while, considering that 1 am 
past the Meridian of my age. 1703' £. Ward Loud. Spy 
XVII. (17^) 406 As for her Age, I believe she was near upon 
the Meridian. 1795 Mason Ch. Mus. it. 133 When Purcel 
was in the meridian of his .short life. 1864 H. Ainsworth 
John Law Prol.iii. (i88z) igTitoughlong past his meridian, 
and derided as an antiquated beau by the fops of the day. 
1873 Ha.merton Iniell. Life iv. ii. (K875) 143 Any person 
who has passed the meridian of life. 
t3. The south. Obs. [So L. ineridiamim.'\ 
X430-40 Lydg. Boehas vi. i. (149^4) t ij b, Nosve in the we^t, 
nowe in the oryent, To sech stories north and meredien Of 
worthy princes that here to fore haue ben. 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) 1 . 47 Asia . . whiche goenge from the meridien 
or sowthe by the este vn to the northe, is compassede on 
euery syde with the occean. Ibid. VI. 41 Machomete made 
an ydole . . havyhge the face of hit lowarde the meridien. 
xdox Holland Pliny I. 34 With vs the stars^ about the 
North Pole neuer go downe, and those contrariwise about 
the Meridian neuer rise. Ibid. 48 From the INIeridlan or 
South-point to the North. 

4. [Ellipt for meridian circle or linel\ a. Astr. 
(More explicitly celestial ml) The great circle (of 
the celestial sphere) which passes through the 
celestial poles and the zenith of any place on the 
earth’s surface, b. (More explicitly terrestrial ml) 
The great circle (of the earth) which lies in the 
plane of the celestial meridian of a place, and 
which passes through the place and the poles; 
also often applied to that half of this circle that 
extends from pole to pole through the place. 

So named because the sun crosses it at noon. A terrestrial 
globe, or a map of the earth or part of it, has usually a 
number of meridians drawn upon it at convenient distances, 
marked with figures indicating their respective longitude or 
angular distance on a parallel from the first meridian, i. e. 
the meridian (in British maps that of Greenwich) conven- 
tionally determined to be of longitude o®. 

z:i39x Chaucer Aslrol. 11. § 39 And [yfj so be bat two 
townes haue illike Meridian, or on Meridian, than is the 
distance of hem bothe ylike fer fro the Est. 2549 Compl, 
Scot. vi. 51 (^uheu the sune rysis at our est orizon, than it 
ascendis quhil it cum til our meridian. 1553 Eden Deeaties 
243 And comraaunded a line or meridian to bee drawen 
Northe and south. 2594 Blunoevil Exerc. iv. xviii. (1636) 
461 Whereas the Terrestriall Globe is traced with 12 DIeri- 
dians, . .The Celesiiall Globe is only traced with 6 Meridians. 
1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 11. 93 You must wait. .till the 
Sun is upon the Meridian. 2678 Hobbes Decani, viii. 101 
It will turn it self till it lye in a Meridian, th.at is to say, 
with one and the same Line still North and South. 2698 
Keill Exant. T/u Earth (1734) 231 All those who live 
under the same DIeridian have twelve of the Clock at the 
’same time. 171S tr. Gregorys Astron. I. an Any such 
Secondary Circle drawn thro’ any Place upon the Earth, is 
called the ileridian of that Place. Ibid. 212 1 hey feigned 
therefore a first Meridian p.asj.ing thro the most Western 
Place of the Earth, that was then known. 2839 Penny 
Cycl. XV. iio/i The terrestrial meridian is the section of 
the earth made by the plane of the celestial meridian. 2842 
Elthinstone Hist. hid. II. 177 J"'® 

reduced the Mussulman frontier to the Kisbna on the south, 

and the meridian of Heiderab.ld on the 

c. trojtsf. (a) Ceom. Occasionally applied to any 
great circle of a sphere that passes through the 


poles, or to a line, on a surface of revolution, that 
is in a plane with its axis, {b) Magjteiic meridian : 
the great circle of the earth that passes through 
any point on its surface and the magnetic poles. 

^04 J. Harris Lex. Teehn. I, Meridian Magneticat, is 
a Great Circle passing through or by the Magnetical Poles. 
a 2722 Keiu. Mau/ertuis' Dzss. (1734) 47 The Meridians of 
the Spheroids are continually Algebraic Curves. 1832 Nat. 
Philos. IL Magnet. Hi. 23 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.), The mag- 
netic meridian.^ 2837 Brewster Magnet, it He .. made 
numerous experiments with bars of iion and steel p].iced in 
the magnetic meridian. 

d. Meridian of a globe or brass meridian : a 
graduated ring (sometimes a semicircle only) of 
brass in which an artificial globe is suspended and 
revolves concentrically. 

2633 G. Herbert Temple, Size viii, An earthly globe, On 
whose meridian was engraven, These seas ate tears, and 
heav’n the haven. 2727“Si Chambers Cycl. s. v. Globe, The 
globe itself thus finished, they hang it in a bra$> meridian. 

e. atlrib. in meridian circle(_see also Meuidian 
a. 3), an astronomical instrument consisting of a 
telescope carrying a large graduated circle, by 
which the right ascension and declination of a star 
may be determined ; a transit-circle ; meridian- 
mark, a mark fixed at some distance due north or 
south of an astronomical instrument, by pointing 
at which the instrument is set in the meridian. 

2849 Herschel OutL Astron. | x^o. 114 Thus also a meri- 
dian line may be drawn and a meridian mark erected. 

5 . transf, and_/^. A locality or situation, con- 
sidered as separate and distinct from others, and 
as having its own particular character j the special 
character or circumstances by which one place, 
person, set of persons, etc. is distinguished from 
others. Chiefiy in figurative uses of astronomical 
phrases such as calculated to or for the meridian 
of=^ * suited to the tastes, habits, capacities, etc., of ^ 
2589 R. Harvey/*/. Perc. Ded.4, 1 will present you at the 
law day for a ryot, though I be neither side man for this 
Meridian, nor Warden. 2622 Bukion Ana/. Mel. 11. ii 1. i. 
(1651) 232 Which howsoever I treat of, as proper to the 
Meridian of Melancholy. 2625 B. JoHSOs S/qple of N., 
Prot, Court, A Woike . . filled for your Maicsties disport, 
And writ, to the Meridian of your Court. 2647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. vn. § 73 He was. at his suit, brought to the 
House of Commons^ bar; where., with such flaiiery as was 
most exactly calculated to that meridian [etc.], a 2677 Hals 
Print. Orig. Man. i. i. 7 All other knowledge mecrly or 
principatljr serves the concerns of this Life, and is fitted to 
the meridian thereof. 2722 AKBUTtmoT John Bull in. 
Publisher's Pref.^ 'Though they had been calculated by him 
only for the meridian of Grub-street, yet they were taken 
notice of by the better sort, a 27x8 Penn Tracts Wks. 
1726 1 . 471 His words of the Trinity are modest, neither 
highly Athanastan, nor yet Sociman,..but calculated to both 
Meridians. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xxvili. (2804) 286 
This suggestion .. had the dedred efifect upon the captain, 
being exactly calculated for the meridian of his intellects. 
175* Earl Orrery Remarks Swift (2752) 241 As this 
pamphlet was written for the meridian of Ireland. 28x6 
Sporting Mag. XLVIII. 34 This, .could not fail in exciting 
ludicrous ideas, in the minds of the illiterate .vulgar, for 
whose meridian it was^ calculated. 2835 W. Irving Nrw- 
stead Abbey Crziy on Misc. (1863)306 A course of anecdotes 
. ..such as suited the meridian of the. .servants' hail, 
meridian (meri-dian), a, fa. OF. iiieridien 
(mod.F. iniridieii), or ad. L. vierjdiamis, f. vieridiis 
mid-day, noon, dissimilated form of oMtt vtedidies 
(Varro), f. /uedii-, inedius middle + <//« day.] 

1. Of or pertaining to mid-day or noon. Now 
rar^ (humorously pedantic) exc. as in 2 . 

2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 373 The kynge Albinnus 
beynge in slepe in his meridien tyme. CX450 Lydg. & 
Burgh Sccrees 2602 Moche sleep wyl kepc the in hih Estat, 
..Merydien Reste, mylk whight and Argentyne. 2602 
zjid PI. Return fr. Parnass, iii. Hi, Hang me if he hath 
any more mathematikes then wil..tell the meridian howie 
by rumbling of his panch. 1620 Venner Via Recta viii. 
192 The morning and euening cold, and meridian heate, 
is cheifely to be auoyded. 1^8 R. L’Estrance Seneca's 
Mor, (1702) 349 The Romans had their Morning, and their 
Meiidian Spectacles. 1788 Gibbon Dect. F, xlvlii. (1869) 
III. 27 At the meridian hour he withdrew to his chamber. 
2806-7 J- Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (2826} iv. xliii, 
The meridian midnight of a thick London fog. 1862 Meri- 
vale Rom. Emp.yW. (1871) V. 80 Every citizen, .plunged 
into tlie dark recess of bis sleeping chamber for the enjoy- 
ment of bis meridian slumber. iWi Trollope Dr. Wortle's 
School V. ii, The writer has perhaps learned to regard two 
glasses of meridian wine as but a moderate amount of 
sustentation. 

i’b. Meridian devil'. Xxz.Ti^.oi'Vviig.desmonuwi 
iiieridianum Ps. xc[i], for Avhich the Eng, Bible 
has * the destruction that wasteth at noonday 
a 2530 Image ipoc. il in SkeliotCs Wks. (2843) II. 429 
Thou arte a wicked sprite,. .A beestely bogorian, And 
devill meridian. 1550 Bale K<i/anVf 11. 118 O deuyls 
merydj’ane, as the Prophet doth call yow. | 

c. Meridian ring, a ring so marked within the 
hoop as to serve the purpose of a sun-dial. 

2867 N. <5- Q. 3rd Ser. XL 381 Some years since I became 
possessed of a brass ring, about an inch and a half in di- 
ameter, \yhich X was told was a meridian ring, and that at 
some period they were used as a means of as^rtaining the 
time, 2877 W. Jones Finger~ring 451 Among the singular 
uses to which ring.s have been applied, I may mention wliat 
Were called * meridian \ 

2. esp. Pertaining to the station, aspect, or power 
of the sun at mid-day. 


CX392 Chaucer Astral, 11. § 39 Whan that the sonne 
Cometh to his verrey meridian place, than is hit vco-ct 
Midday. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxv. 70 Aue llaria. 
gratia plena ! Haile, slerne meridiane ! 2635 QuarlS 
X. (1718) loi Thou moy-st as well expect meridun 
light i’lom shades of black-mouth d night. 2664 H. More 
Myst. Iniq. xvii. 61 Do naturally vanbh in this Meridian 
and Vertical Sun-shine of the Gospel. 2762-9 Falconer 
Shipwr. 11. 141 The .sun his liigh meridian throne Had left. 

, 2781 Crabbe Library 9 Care veils in clouds the sun’s me- 
! ndian beam. 1840 Barham Ingol. Leg., Leech of Folke- 
stone, The .sun rode high in the heavens, and its meridian 
I blaze was powerfully felt, 1898 R. Bridges Groiuth of 
I Love Sonn. xxii. Strutting on hot meridian banks, 

I ./&• Pertaining to or characteristic of the 
' period of greatest elevation or splendour (of a 
‘ person, stale, institution, etc.). 

2672 {title) A Prophecie lately transcribed, .of Doctor Bar- 
{ naby Googe,.. predicting the rising, meridian, and falling 
condition of the States of the United Provinces. 2751 Eahl 
Orrery Remarks Swift (1752) 69 The poem itself Is dated 
in the year 1713, when Swift was in his meridian altitude. 
2796 Mouse Amcr. Ceog. II. 275 It [Dantzic] seems to be 
somewhat past its meridian glory. 1818 Hazlitt Eng. 
J'oets iii. (1870) 59 Tho.ie arts, which depend on individual 
genius,. -have always leaped at once. .from the first rude 
dawn of invention to their meridian height and dazzling 
- lustre. 1903 Mobley Gladstone!. 25, ‘ 1 was bred', said 
Mr. Gladstone when risen to meridian splendour, ‘under 
the shadow of the great name of Canning’. 

’I* c. Of supreme excellence, consummate ; also 
in bad sense. Obs. 

2662 Glanvill Lux Orient. Pref. (1682) 3 They lay stress 
on few matters of opinion, but such as are. .very meridian 
truths. ^1728 Young Love Fame vr. 47 But with a modern 
fair, meridian merit Is a fierce thing, they call a nymph of 
I spirit, a 2734 North (1740) 186 Was it not strange 

Usage of a (^ueen Consort, when such an Efironiery, out 
of the Mouth of a Meiidian Villain, in Public., should be 
let pass without so mucli as a Reprehension. 

S. Pertaining to a meridian. Chiefly in colloca- 
tions orig. referable to sense 2 . Meridian circle - 
Meridian sb. Meridian line : in early use— 
Meridian sb, 4 ; now usually, a line (on a map, etc.) 
representing a meridian ; also, a line traced on the 
earth’s surface, indicating the course of a portion 
of a meridian as ascertained by astronomical obser- 
vations. Meridian altitude ; the angular distance 
between the horizon and the sun at noon, or (in later 
use) any heavenly body when crossing the meridian. 

[Meridian circle lepresenls L. eircnlus meridiauus, iransl. 
of Gr. kuxAo? (f. mid-day).) 

ca39X Chaucer AsiroL Pro)., Tables.. for to fynde the 
altitude Meridian. Ibid. it. § 39 The arch meridian liat U 
contiened or intercept by-lwixe the cenyth and the equi- 
noxial. 2549 Compl. Scot. vl. 47 It sal declair the eleua* 
tione of the polls, and the lynis parallelis, and the meridian . 
circlis. 1559 W. Cunningham Costnogr, Glasse 238 Ifihcre 
be no An^le of slghte, it bathe the same Longitude and me- 
rrdiane Line, and is plaine North or South from you. 16^ 
Mech, Dyall. 12 If the Sun shine just at Noon, hold 
up a Plumb-line so as the shaddow of it may fall upon your 
Plane, and that shaddow shall be a Meridian Line. ^ 2669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. iv. vii. x68 The true >tendian- 
disiance between Lundy and Barbadoes. Ibid. vi. iii. 128 
The Meridian-Altitude of an unknown Star, 1729 De Foe 
Crusoe ii. (Globe) 487, I shall not pester my Account. .with 
..Latitudes, Meridian-Distances, .. and the like. 2833 
Herschel Tycat, Astron. (2830) 56 The plane of the ine- 
ridian is the* plane of this circle, and its intersection with 
the sensible hoiizon of tlie spectator is called a meridian 
line. 2882 Floyer Unexpi. Baluchistan 216 After getting 
a meridian altitude at noon, we left. .for.. Jangda. 
b. Passing along a meridian, nonce-use. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 1st Epist. Ded., These may 
.seem to have wandered farre, who in a direct and Meridian 
Travell, have but a few miles of known Earth between your 
selfe and the Foie. 

4. Southern, meridional, rare. 

2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 253 Therefore peple de- 
! scendenge from Sem.. hade In possession the londe meridien 
[L. terram meridianam). 2819 Byron Stanzas to the Po, 
A stranger. .Bom far beyond the mountains, but his blood 
Is all meridian, as if never fann’d By the black wind that 
chills the polar flood. 

5, Geol. [fig. use of sense I ; cf. the second quotj 
Applied by Professor Rogers to the middle stage 
of the American palasozoic period, and to the for- 
mations representing that stage. 

^ 2858 H. D. Rogers Geoh Pennsylv. I. 351 Meridian Strata 
In Perry County. . . The Meridian sand.stone. .is_ never more 
than 20 feet thick. Ibid. II. 11. 749 These periods,' applic- 
able only to the American Paleozoic day, are the Primal, 
Aural,. .Pre-hleridian, Meridian, Post-Meridian, Cadent, 
Vergent [etc.]. 

^ TVT^-ri rixa. hifi’n- Obs.'~° \pd.'L.JuerTdid/tdn- 
em, f. ineridLes noon.] A mid-day lest, siesta,^ 

1623 CociCERAM, Meridiation, a sleeping at noone tide. 
2658 in Phillips. 

[ t Meridie. Obs. [ad. L. merldies.'] Noon. 

C2391 Chaucer Astral. 11. § 44 Consider thy rote furst.. 

& entere hit in-to thy slate for the laste merydye of De- 
cember. Ibid, The residue hat lewyih is thy mcne mote 
fro the laste mer[y]die of December. 

lld!eri(iieii, obs. form of Meridian. 
li Mendies (muri*di,iz), j-a7-c~‘''. {L. mertdics 
noon, middle point.] In quot. humorously bom- 
bastic for ; The middle jxiint (of night). 

a 2667 CowXEV Ess., Country Mouse, About the Hour that 
Cynthia’s Silver Light Had touch’d the pale Mcridlcs of 
the Night. 
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BCeridional (merL-dional), a. and sk [a. F. 
meridional, ad. late L. meridional-is , irreg. f. merl- 
dies mid-day, south : see Meridian a.} 

A. adj. 

L Of or belonging to the south ; situated in the 
south ; southern, southerly. 

c 1400 JIaundev. (1S39) xiv. 156 The Est parde & the 
Meridionalle panic, 1520 Barclay (1557) 49 b, 

The meridyoiiall parte of the countrey. 1549 Covtpl. Scot. 
vi. 48 The pole antartic austr.al or meridional. 1653 R. 
Sanders Physiogn. 169 The Meridional people are, for the 
most part, black and curled. 2703 T. N. City 4* C. Pur- 
chaser Kitchins.. ought to be placed in the Jleridional 
part of the Building. 1830 FrasePs Mag, 1 . 594 We must 
not forget that Adosinda and Roderick are meridional 
Europeans. x88o Hauchton Phys. Ccog.v, 208 The Meri- 
dional Chain.. extends along the Western Coast. 

ahso/. 1604 E. G[rimstone] B' Acosta's Hist. Indies in. 
ii, 120 The meridional! (which they of the Ocean call South, 
and those of the Mediterranean sea, Mezo giorno) com- 
monly is raynie and boisterous. 

b. Pertaining to or characteristic of the inhabi- 
tants of the south, (of Europe). 

418 His voice., retained . .‘aslight 
meridional accent*!. iStSo Motlk'C Nct/icr£. v. 1 . 138 A dark, 
meridional physiognomy .. such was the Prince of Parma. 
1905 Q. Rev. July ii That there is such a thing as Latin 
rhetoric, which corresponds now, asm every preceding age, to 
the temperament best summed up in the word ‘ meridional 
1 2. Pertaining to the noontide position of the 
sun. Aleyidional sb. Obs. 

c i_386 Chaucer Sqrls T. 253 Phebus hath laft the .Angle 
meridional, c 2391 — Astral. 11. § 3 Whan hat he sonne is 
ney the Meridional lyne, 1432-50 tr, Higften (Rolls) VII. 
75 The sonne beynge in the centre meridionalle. x6o8 
WiLCEP Hexapia Exod. 245 The sun ascendeth vnto the 
merldianall [iiV] point, 1798 Morse Gcog. 1 . 590 Mr. 

Ellicott drew a true meridional line by celestial observation. 
1834 Philos. Ill, Astron, i. 23 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.), 
They are called meridians, or meridional lines, and the 
equator bisects all the meridians, 

3. Pertaining to or characteristic of noonday; 
chiefly fig. Now rare or Obs. 

1624 Donne Serm. xix, <1640) rga The Meridlonall bright- 
nesse, the glorious noon, and heighth, is to be a Christian. 
2673 Lady's Call. x. v. § 39 Are God’s safeguards to be only 
meridional, to shine out only with the noon-day sun? 176a 
tr. Bnsehinds Syst. Geog, III, 273 So large were the de- 
mesnes of this abbey, when in its meridional glor)% ^ 2839 
Fraser's Mag. XlX. 469 All my troubles, cares, anxieties, 
perplexities— matutinal, meridional, and vespertinai. 

4. Of or pertaining to a meridian. 

1555 Eden ZPecnifes 247 We..sayled from thense .Ixxxx. 
degrees in lengthe meridionale. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's 
Mag, IV. vii. 166 'L'his Table of Latitudes, or Meridional 
Parts. X709 Berkdlly Th. Vision § 74 When the moon is 
viewed . . in the meridional position. 28x2 Wooohousc 
Astron. vll, 47 The meridional altitudes of heavenly bodies. 
188a Proctor in Knoivledgc No. 10. 399/2 Stari? whose 
places were aheady determined by tne use of their great 
meridional instrument. 

b. Applied to designate markings on a roundish 
body that lie in a plane with its axis. Cf. Meki- 
DIAN sb. 4 c. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iv. Hydriot, etc. da In 
the circinations and sphaerical rounds of Onyons,..the 
circles of the Orbes are ofttimes larger, and the meridional 
lines stand wider upon one side then the other. i 38 x Car- 
penter Microsc. 4 * tley. § 427 (ed. 6) 507 Along one side of 
this body is a meridional groove, resembling that of a 
peach. 1893 Tuckey Amphioxus 46 This (furrow] is like- 
wise a meridional one, and is at right angles to the first. 
1899 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. VI. 209 Those [anastomoses] be- 
tween the anterior and the posterior interventricular jjranch 
near the apex of the heart, forming a vertical or meridional 
circle. 

B sb. An inhabitant of the south ; now spec, an 
inhabitant of the south of France. 

1591 Sylvester Du. Bartas x. iii. 209 The Sea.. flows 
again ; and then again it falls When she doth light th’ other 
Meridionals. 1621 Molle Canterar, Liv. Libr. xn. xiii. 189 
The Meridionalls or Southern inhabitants.^ 1675 G. R. tr. 
Le Grands Man without Passion 165 The Aleridionals 
who banish formal courts and reveling from their assernblies, 
despise not gay cloathing. 1898 Booley France ni. jl 226 
The hero of the trial was.. a characteristic Meridional. 
1899 Miss V. M. Crawford Stud. For. Lit. 50 Daudet was 
able to paint a real sober picture of the Meridional in Numa 
Roumestan. 

Sleridionality (merhdionse'llti). [f. prec. 
+ -ITY.] The state of being meridional or on the 
meridian ; aspect towards the south. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, iix. 166 So that in process of 
time It is very probable it (the magnetical needle] will come 
to an exact iMeridionality. 2722 Bailey, Meridionality^ 
it’s Scituation in Respect to the Meridian, ortheScItuation 
of its meridian. 1755 Johnson, Meridionality, position 
in the South ; aspect towards the South. 
IVCeridiOUally (meri'dionMi), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY -.] In the direction of the meridian ; north 
and south. Also, in the direction of the poles (of 
a magnet). 

1613 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies 33 Cut a part from a 
Magnet stone meridionally. 164*5 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. ii. ii. 58 In this manner pendulous, jhey [wires] will 
conforme themselves Meridionally? directing one extreame 
unto the North, another to the South. 170S Durham in 
PhiU Trans. XXV. 2140 They would exert the same effects 
that Magnets are s.'iid to do, when sawn in two Meridion- 
ally. 1886 A. WiNCHELL Walks CeoL Field 267 Here this 
broad ocean was interrupted by the meridionally disposed 
Colorado, Medicine- Bow, and Park Ranges. 

Merie, Merierum, obs. ff. Mebuy, Mabjoram. 


Merigal, variant of Merrygalb. 

Merihedral, -hedrie, -hedrism : incorrect 
forms (in recent Diets.) of Mebohedral, -ic, -is^r. 
Merillon, obs.f. Merlin. 3V[eril(l)3 : see Mebel, 
Merily, obs. form of Merrily. 

Mering, mearing (mioTiij), vbl. sb. Also 
mereing. Obs. exc. dial. ff. AIebe v.^ + -ing J 

1. The action of the verb Mere ; fixing of boun- 
daries, 

1574 in loili Rep. Hist. MSS. Cornu/. App. v. 335 Foure 
Aldermen shalbe elected surveighours j’carely. .10 deter- 
myne all mischaunces and variaunces of mearing betwixt 
thinhabilaunts. 2579-80 North Plutarch^ Numa (1595) 78 
For bounding & mearing, to him that will keepe it lustly: 
is a bond that brideleth power St desire, c 1600 in Renaud 
Prostbury (Chetham Soc.) 44 The inceringe and devydynge 
of the Churchyarde. 

2 . concr. =MERErf.2i. 

r6i6 Boyle Diary I. 132 , 1 had a mearing between 
Kynaltalloon and Condons Cands held by M^ Thomas 
ffitz John, 1756 C. Lucas Ess. IVaiers IL 123 These are 
within the districts of Franchimont, MalmendyandStavelot, 
or thereabouts. I can not pretend to distinguish meerin|s. 
1843 Blacker in yr/tl. R.Agric. Soc.lV. ii.44sThenecessity 
for drainage. . ; the advantage of straight mearings. 1873 
O'Curry Manners Anc. Irish III. 4 The same name {Dutt\ 
. . would apply to any boundary or mearing formed of a wet 
trench between two raised banks or walls of earth, 

3. attrib. as in utering-balk^ -drain. 

2769 French in A. Young Tour Irel. (1780) L 370 He also 
made a deep mearing drain.^ 1865 W. White E. Eng. II. 
794 A strip of land a rod in ividtb, called a., mereing balk. 

II Hleringue (m^rsehg). Also 9 erron. marang. 
[a. F. ineringite{\iiQ in Hatz.-Darm.), of obscure 
origin. C(.S^.vterengtiefG.mcringe^meringel.'\ A 
delicate confection the chief ingredients of which are 
pounded sugar and whites of eggs. It is made up 
in small cakes, or spread as an ‘ icing* over fruit, 
tarts, etc. Also, a small cake made of this. Hence 
(] Meringnd (mstxhge). a dish composed- of fruit 
with meringue; Meringued ppl. a., iced with 
meringue (= F. menitgiH). 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Meringues (Fr. in Cookery), 
a sort of Confection made of the Whites of Eggs whipt; 
fine Sugar, and grated Lemmon-peel, of the bigness of a 
W.7I nut; being proper for the garnishing of several Dishes. 
1720 liiiADLEY Fam.Dict. II, s. v., Meringue; a small .sugar 
work of great use. 2845 Eliza Acton Cookery 
Tileriiigue of Pears... Put the meringue immediately into 
a moderate oven, and bake it half an hour. 1859 Eng. 
Cookerp Bk. 299 Meringued Apples. Pare and core some 
large pippin apples,. .cover them all over with a meringue 
put on in tablespooufuls. i860 O. W. Holjiies Elsie V. (1887) 
90 There were also marangs, and likewise custards. 1892 
Encycl. Cookery f. 933 Aleringue consists essentially of 
whites of e^gs beaten with caster sugar to a froth, and then 
set in a quick oven. 1896 Mrs. Caffvn Quaker Grand- 
mother Z He. .insisted on her partaking of a l.Trge gla.ss of 
iced lemonade, and three meringues. 

HQCerino (merrno). [a. Sp. merino adj., the 
distinctive epithet of ‘ a breed of sheep which is 
pastured in winter in Estremadura and in summer 
in la montaila* (Sp, Acad.); also applied to the 
wool of these sheep. Hence F. merinos adj. and sb. 

Sp. merinoad}. represents L. jndjirtnus (f. major gseaXeT), 
prob. in its early sense ‘of a larger kind’ (Pliny). Ety. 
mologisis, however, have supposed it to be derived from 
merino sb., overseer of cattle pastures (also the title of 
certain judicial_ officers), which represents certain substan- 
tival uses of majorinns in med. Latin.) 

1, In full merino sheep : A variety of sheep prized 
for the fineness of its wool, introduced from Spain 
to England at the close of the i8th c. and exten- 
sively used for the improvement by crossing of the 
fleece-bearing sheep of Britain and the Colonies. 
Also attrib. as merino breed. fleece-,fiock, stock, wool, 

1781 Dillon Trav.Spain 48 1 ’he M«rino sheep, of which 
it is computed there are between four and five million in the 
kingdom. Ibid. 53 These iMerino flocks. 18x0 Wellington 
in Gurw. Desp. (1838) VI. 558 Neither Americans nor Eng- 
lish will ever derive any general advantage from the Me- 
rinos, xSxaE.SHEprARoin WrV/nr/nitf’j 7>7r/.(28i3)XXXlV. 
122 Having had the experience of more than ten years, both 
in the growth and manufacture of British DIerino wools. 
1823 Jefferson Writ, (1898) IX. 442 The Merino sheep are 
spreading over the continent and thrive well ^ 2837 Youatt 
Sheep v. 146 The Merino flocks and the Rlerino wool have 
improved under the more careful management of other 
countries. Ibid. 154 The Merino fleece is in Spain sorted 
into four parcels. 1879 CasselCs Teckiu Educ. IV. 260/1 
Sheep sprung from the Merino stock. 

2, A soft woollen material resemblinij, but finer 
than, French cashmere, originally manufactured of 
merino wool, and later of a fine wool mixed with 
cotton. Also attrib. 

1823 RePos. Arts, etc. Sen iii. I. 220 Gowns for home- 
dress. .are of velvet. Merino, and gros de Naples. 1832 
Lincoln Herald 9 Sept. 3/6 Trowsers, a pale lavender 
^lerino. 2842 Bischoff Woollen Manuf. II. 425 They., 
imitated the article of cotton jeans, in worsted,. .to which 
they gave the name of plainbacks out of which has sprung 
that, .valuable branch of merinos. 1869 £. A. P.arkes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 403 In merino and other fabrics it 
[cotton] is used with wooL 2898 G. B. Shaw Plays II. 
Candida S2 A black merino skirt, 
b. A dress made of this. 

1873 ‘Susan Coolxoce* W/uit Kaiy Did at Sch. ix. 148 
She shook her head over the simple, untrimmed merlnoes 
and thick cloth cloaks. 


3. A fine woollen yam used in the manufacture 
of hosiery. Also attrib. 

^ 1886 Housetvi/e I. xog/r Garments made of merino, stock- 
mgette [etc.], Alerino underclothing. Ibid., The 

material used for darning is.. merino. i 883 Maude Brad- 
shaw Indian Outfits 23 Gauze-flannel and gauze-merino 
vests are principally worn. 2903 Longm. Mag. June 130 
A pair of ordinary merino socks. 

Meriolyne, obs. Sc. form of Mabjoram. 

■f lllXerioil* Obs. [a. OF. mcriane, ineriene 
L. merfdidna\ see Meridian sb.] Mid-day. 
a 2400 Pistill 0/ Susan 51 \Vij> two DJaidenes al on, Seme* 
lyche Suson, On dayes in be merion, Of Murbes wol here. 

II SlCeris (me*ris). Biol. PI. merides (me-rid fz). 
[mod.L,, a. Gr. /ifp/y part (stem picpib-) ; after F. 
meride (Perrier).] A permanent colony of cells 
which may either remain isolated or multiply by 
germination to form demes. 

[1883 P, Geddes \n Enoch .SWA ’XVI. 842/2 Starting 
fioin the cell or plastid, he [Peirier] terms a permanent 
coIony_ a meride. Ibid. S43/1 Tissues and organs result 
from division of labour in the anatomical elements of the 
merides, ^and so have only a secondary individuality.] 
lUCerise (merPz). See also iMerby sb.'t [a. P'. 
merise (from 13th c.), of unknown origin.] A 
kind of small black cherry. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), bterise, a kind of small bitter 
Cherry. 1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 431/1 The Merise or Merisier, 
Morello, Kentish and All Saint or everflowering cherry. 
18^ Kffije fy Fork 33 About sixty years ago, a fragrant 
and delightful brandy was distilled from a small tart cherry 
called merises, a fruit peculiar in the Black Forest. 
Merish, obs. form of Mabish. 

Merism (me*riz*m). Biol. [f. Gr. /lep-or part, 
member + -isii. Cf. Gr. pepiapos division,] (See 
quot.) 

1694 Batf.son Materials Study Variation 20 This pheno- 
menon of Repetition of Parts.. comes near to being a 
universal character of ihe bodies of living things. Itivill.. 
be. .convenient to employ a single term to denote this 
phenomenon. . . For this purpose the term Slerism will 
be used. 

JVderisniatic (merizmte*tik), a. Biol. [f. mod. 
L. merisma, a, Gr, [xlpiaiia separated part, f. 
pcpiffiF to divide into parts : see -atic. In Fr. 
viirismatiqne.] Of cells, tissues, etc. : Having 
the property of dividing into portions by the forma- 
tion of internal partitions. Of processes.* Involving 
this kind of division, 

1849 ty Pap- Botany Soc.) 283 On merismatic 
Formation of Cells in the Development of Pollen. 2861 
H, Macmillan Footn. Page Nat. 185 Diatoms, which carry 
on the proce.s5 of merUmatIc division. 1876 Dunclison 
Med. Lex. s. v., ‘Merismaiic multiplication or rejiroduc- 
tion'j that which occurs by the splitting or division of 
cells or of whole beings. 

Merismoid (meri'zmoid), a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
inerisma (see prec.) -i- -oiD.] Of sporophores, 
esp. agarics : Having the cap branched or laciniate. 

2857 Berkhley Cryptog. Bot. § 303 Odontia makes way 
rapidly for Hydnum in all its varied forms, resupinate, apo- 
dous, lateral, xnerlsmoid, and mesopod. x 8 S 5 SrEVE.vsoN 
Hymenomycelcs Brit, II. 325 Merismoid,. .resembling a 
hlerisma—i.e. having a branched or laciniate pileus. 
lUIerispore (meTispo^j), Biot. £irreg. f. Gr. 
fiipos part + ffirdpoy, airopd sowing, seed.] One of 
the secondary cells of a pluricellular spore. 

2875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 242 Each separate 
secondary cell of a spore of this description is usually capable 
of germination, and may be termed a JMerispore. 2887 
Garnsey & Balfour De Bary's Fungi 98 The number of 
rnembers (merispores) in a compound spore is different in 
different cases. 

II Dderissa (meri'sa). A fermented beverage 
made from maize by the natives of the Soudan. 

1B84 J. CoLBORNE Pashafsblcils'^, the ‘national* 
beverage of the Soudan. 2899 K)th Cent. Aug. 277 The boy 
forgot his work over a pot of merissa beer. 

RIerist (me-rist). rare—'-, [ad. Gr. {lepiaTTji, 

{. nfp'tCdv to divide.] A divider. 

187a Ruskin ilfunera P, 117 note. The administrators of 
the three great divisions of law are severally Arcbons. Me- 
rlsts, and Dlcasts. 


Meristem (me-ristem). Bot. [irreg. f. Gr, 
fitpiaros divided, divisible, f. pfpiCciv to divide, f. 
/xepoypart; withendingafterPHLOESi,XYLEM.] The 
unformed growing cellular tissue of the younger 
parts of plants ; merismatic tissue. Also attrib. 

2874 Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. XIV. 304 The three systems 
of menstem in the stem. i88z Vines Sachs' Bot. 129 In 
Calodracon (Cordy/ine) fiicquini, the meristsin-ring is de- 
rived immediately, according to Nageli, from the primary 
meristem of the apex of the stem. 

Hence UIeristema*tic a., of or of the nature of 
meristem ; Ueristezaa'tically adv., after the 
manner of meristem {Cent. Diet. 1S90). 

1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 18 The meristematic cells of Pha- 
nerogams. 28^ Oliver tr. Kerner's Nut. Hist. B/^trs 1 . 
582 The groups of constructive dividing, and enlarging 
cells, the so-called merLsiematic tissue. ^ 
lideristic (meri*stik), a. Biol. [f. Merish : 
see -ISTIO. Cf. Gr. ftepiariKbs pertaining to divi- 
sion.j Pertaining to the phenomena of merism. 
Hence Meri-stdeaUy aJv., in amerisfic manner. 

iS« Batesoj! .WtriahStuily yarialim vs These nu- 
merral and geometrical, or, M 1 propose to call them, me. 

risttc change. /AV/. a. The tarsus of a CocJtroach.. 
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MERIT. 


MEBISTOGBITETIC. 

may, through merlstic variation, be divided inta only four 
joints. Ibid. 26 The Similar Variation of Parts which are 
repeated Meristically in Serie.^. 

Meri-stogene’tic, a. Bot. [f. Gr. ntpiari-s 
(see Mehisthm) + -GENETIC.] Produced by a 
meristem. 

1887 Gaknsey & Balfour Dc Bar/s Fungi 497. 

Merit (me'rit), sb. Forms : 3-7 merite, 4 me- 
rijt, 4-5 meryt, 4-6 meryte, 5 merote, -efc, -yde, 
-ytte, merrette, 6 merete, merrit, Sc. mereit, 
6-7 moritt(e, 3- merit, [a, OF. merite (mod.F. 
mtfrite) j a.d. L. merit-um, neut. pa. pple. oimerere^ 
mcreri to obtain for one’s share, earn as pay, 
deserve ; perh. cogn. w. Gr, }i€ipta$ai to receive a 
share, nepos share, part.] 

fl. That which is deserved or has been earned, 
whether good or evil ; due reward or punisliment. 

<1x300 CursorM. 12890 Ion 1.. Hu j^at a costes )>ou was 
dene, Thoru ^i merite was it sene [i. e. through his being 
atlozved to baptize J^esus]. 13. . £> E. AtUt. P, 13. 613 3yf 
euer |?y mon vpon molde merit disserued. c X386 Chaucer 
Doctor's T 277 Heere men may seen how synne hath his 
merite! <1x400-50 Alexander 5226 With me pas to my 
prayrid modire pat pon may meroie haue & menske & 
mede for H werkis. 1484 Caxtom Cnriall 1, Thou..re- 
putest them the more worthy for to haue rewardes and 
merites. 1593 Shaks. Rich.IIt i. Hi. 156 A deerer merit, 
not so deepe a maime, ..Haue I deserued at your High* 
nes^e hands. <x 1598 Rollock Leet.^ Passion xvii. (1616) 
156 Lord, saue us from the merite ofsinne, xdoa Marston 
Antonio's Rev. v. v, Now murder shall receive his ample 
merite. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. i. § 7 It i.s but 
the merits of our unworthy Natures, if wee sleep in dark- 
ness until the last Alarum. 1706 Prior Ode to Queen 85 
Those laurel groves (the merits of thy youth), Which thou 
from Mahomet didst greatly gain. 

2 . The condition or iact of deserving; ‘character 
w.th respect to desert of either good or evil* (T.). 
Also//, in the same sense. Now rare. 

c X374 Chaucer Boeth, iv Pr. vj. 109 (Camb. MS.) Alle 
men wenen bat they han wel deseruyd it [i‘. e. sorowful 
lhinge.s],and bat they ben of wykkede meryte. a 1450 ICnt, 
de (a (1868) 89 So had she rewarde of her merite in the 
ende. 15x3 Bradshaw St. Werbnrge Prol. 6g After our 
meiyte we shalhe sure To be rewarded. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. 
Cout. Piayery Communion^ Not waiyng cur merite'?, but 
pardonyng our offences, through Christe our Lorde. 1580 
Sidney Ps. xli. v, Raise me up, that 1 may once have 
might, Their meritts to requite 1594 T. Hcdingfif.lo 
ir. Machiavelli's Florentine Hist, (1595) 222 Either of them 
with others guiltie of the treason, were rewarded with the 
painesofthetr merit. X605 Shaks. Lear wWuA-i, 1 do require 
them of you so to vse them, As we shall Hnd their merites, 
and our safety May ejiually determine. .1635 Pagitt 
Chrislianogr. in. (1636) sig. 1 7, 1 set the Death of our Lord 
Jeaus Christ betwixt me and my bad merit. 1687 A. Lovf.ll 
tr. Thevenot's Trav. 253 They must be presented according 
to the merit of the business, whether good or bad. 1722 
Wollaston Reltg. Nat. ix. 214 In the future state men 
shall be placed and treated according to their merit. 

b. The merits or, rarely, f the merit (of a case, 
question, etc.) : chiefly in Zrrzu, the intrinsic ‘rights 
and wrongs * of the matter, in contradistinction to 
extraneous points such as the competence of the 
tribunal or the like. Hence, to discuss^ judge (a 
pioposal, etc.) on its merits^ i. e. without regard to 
anythin? but its intrinsic excellences or defects. To 
have the merits (Law) ; of a party to a suit, to be 
in the right as to the question in dispute (said esp. 
when for technical reasons a favourable decision 
c.innot be given). 

1569 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 687 The saidis Provest. . 
and Counsale. .quha best knew the meritis of the saidis 
aciionis. 1621 Elsing Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 115 
He humbly desyted a favouiable heating ot the menus of 
hi-i cause. X713 Swift Cadenus ffV. 134 Which, if it sped, 
Wou’d shew the Merits of the Cause Far belter, than con- 
sulting Laws. 1760 Foote Minor i. Wks. 1799 I. 23s It is 
alway.s the rule, to administer a retaining fee before you 
enter upon the merits. 18x3 Taunton Comm. Pleas Cases 
III. 170 Inasmuch as the merits were with the Plaintiff. . 
be (the judge) refused to nonsuit him. 1885 Law Times 
LXXX. 133/ 1 It did not appear from the affidavits that the 
defendant had the merits. 1885 Manch. Exam. 10 July 5/4 
It is not easy to ascertain the exact merits of the di.spute. 
1887 Tunes (weekly ed.) 17 June 3/2 Men are everywhere 
examining his policy on its merits. 1898 A. Lang Making 
Reltg. iv. 74 The ‘merits' of stories of second sight need 
discussion. 

3 . The quality of deserving well, or of being 
entitled to reward or gratitude. 

1362 Lancl. P. pi. a. 1. 157 5e naue no more merit In 
Masse ne In homes pen Malkyn of hire Maydenhod, bat 
no Mon desyreb. CX400 Rom. Rose 5909 Selling axeth no 
guerdoning ; Here lylh no thank, ne no meryte. 1432-50 
tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 471 This man was utterly unprofii- 
ablc,..jeioycenge the name of dignitc wlthowte meryite. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems x'c. 69 Small merit is of synnes for 
to hke Quhen thosv art aid. XS96 Shaks. Merck. V. n. jx. 
39 For who shall goe about To cosen Fortune, and be 
honourable Without the stampe of merrit, let none presume 
To weare an vndeserued dtgniiie. 16x2 Bacon £■«., Mar. 
riage, The best works, and of greatest merit for the publike, 
haue pioceeded from the vnmarried or childlesse men. 1781 
Gibbon Decl. 4* F. xxxvi. (1869) II. 3x1 HU merit vs’as re- 
warded by the favour of the prince. 1850 Tennyson In 
Mem. Prol. 35 For merit lives from man to man. And not 
from maoj O Lord, to thee. xZ^x Contemp. Rev. XL. 646 
The principle of promotion by merit. 

b. spec, in Theology^ the quality, in. actions or 
persons, of being entitled to reward from God. 
Merit /j/CoNDiGNm', ^Concruity : see those words. 


t 


axzzsAncr. R. 160 He bi^et preo bl^eaten — priui- 
lege of prechur, meric of martiidoni, & meidenes mede. 
c 13x5 Shoreuam t. 756 Take hys deap in \>y meende : Naut 
)y3t[e]: pe more penke-st so On hys deap, pe more hys 
py meryte. c X3W Chaucer Sec, Nuns T. 33 Do me 
endite Thy maydens deeth, that wan thurgh hire merite 
The eterncel lyf. C1420 Chron. Vilod. 4380 pis meracle pus 
y-do porow pe meryde of pts blessud virgyn seynt Ede. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. i. xx. X19 Bi no deede a man hath 
merit, saue bi a deede which is the seruice and the lawe of 
■‘God. 1526 Pilgr, Per/. (\V. de W. xs3i) 4 b, Feylh hath 
no meryte, where natural! reason of it selfe may dtscerne. . 
y« thynge. 1692 Bp. Patrick Atts^v. Touchstone 138 It is 
frivolous to alledg the word Merit, 50 often u.sed by the 
Fathers; for they me.an no more thereby, but obtaining 
that which they are .said to merit. . a x-yxS South Sertu. 
(1727) V. X-. 387 Merit Is an unpardonable Piece of Popery. 
1825 Canning Sp. 21 Apr. Sp. (1828) V, 394 The next objec- 
tion., is, that the Roman Catholics ascribe an overweening 
merit and efficacy to human actions. 1898 A. C. Mortimer 
Cath. Faith «5r Practice 11. xi. 311 Merit. .implies a propor- 
tion between the work done and the rewairi given. 

c. Claim to gratitude as the cause of some 
favourable state of things ; the honour or credit of 
bringing about (something). 

X71X Swift yrnl. to Stelta 15 Aug., And if there be no 
breach, I ought to have the merit of it. 1844 Ld. Brougham 
Brit. Const, xii. (1862) 177 The whole merit of the great 
change, .belongs to the Barons. 

4 . Claim or title to commendation or esteem, 
excellence, woith. 

c X420 Paltad, on Husb. tv. 808 But thingis iiij in hem 
fstalons] is to biholde: fouime and colour, merite and 
beaute. Ibid, 831 And next hem in merit is dyuers hued : 
Black hay, & permlxt gray, niousdon aho. The fomy, spotty 
hu, and many mo. 1606 G. WIoodcockf.) Hist. Ivstine xxv. 
93 There was so much of meiit in him. That whereas he had 
continual wanes with Lyslmachus (etc. 1,.. yet was never 
ouercome by any of them. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. n. ii. 24 
What merit's in that rc.ason which denies The yeelding of her 
vp ? 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 728 To him (Roscommon] the wit 
of Greece and Rome was known, And ev'ry author’s merit 
but his own. 1711 Steele .S/rr/- No. 178 ? 4 A Woman of 
Merit. 17x3 Swift Cadenus 4* K. 342 Merit should be 
chiefly plac’d In Judgment. Knowledge, Wit, and Taste. 
1797 Godwin Enquirer i. vi. 41 The dramatic merit.. of 
Livj'. 1889 D. Hannay C<r//. Marryat x^-j It is a child’s 
story of merit— nothing more. 

t b. The condition of being valued or honoured ; 
esteem. Obs, 

X752 Foote Pref., Wk«. 1799 1 . 4 A man, who had 
ever great merit with his friends. 

5 . Something that entitles to reward or gratitude. 
Chiefly//. ; spec, in Theology^ good works viewed as 
entitling to reward from God ; also, the righteous- 
ness and sacrifice (of Christ) as the ground on 
which God grants forgiveness to sinners. 

In the 17th c. sometimes const, towards (the person 
obliged); cf. L. vieriia erga aliquem. 

ci38o Wyclii- Set. IFks. HI. 423 Bot merytes of men ben 
dedis or lyves hat God of his grace acceptls to mede. C149X 
Chast. Goddes Chyld, 9 Some for uncunnytige of i eceyuing 
of. at suche gostly comforits mene that they receyue hem 
by her uwne merites. ?<i 1500 Chester PL (Shaks. Soc.) II. 
7^ 'I'o bringe the people to Saulvacion By mirrette of thy 
buter passion. 1542-5 Brinklow Za///T«/. (1874) 86 Mani- 
festly ye cast Christes merele.s asyde. Ibid. 87 For who 
soeuer will seke..to be made righteouse by the lawe, he is 
gone quite from Christ, and hys ineiites profyle hym not. 
1662 Bk. Comm. Prayer, Collect i3ih Sund. Trim, That we 
fail not finally to attain thy heavenly prombes, through the 
merits of Jesus Christ our Lord. 1667 Milton P. L. ml 290 
Thy merit Imputed shall absolve them who renounce Thir 
ow’nbolh righteousandunrighteousdeeds. 1675 tr. Camden's 
Hist, Eliz. IV. (168S) 586 The large Extent of the Spanish 
Empire, his Powerfulness,, .his great merits towards the 
Church of Rome, and his taking Place. .before the French 
King (etej. 1807 Crabde Par. Reg. iii. 57 His merits thus 
and not his sins confest. He speaks his hopes and leaves to 
Heav'n the rest. 1885 Cath. Diet. (ed. 3) 495/2 Protestants 
hold. .that a man really has been justified by faith, or, in 
other words, that the merits of Christ have been imputed to 
him. ^ 1897 A. G. Mortimer CaVu Faith ^ Practice i. v. 
S3 His superabundant merits, which are laid up as a rich 
treasure for His Church. 

6. A commendable quality, an excellence. 

X700 Dryden Fables Pref. *Ab, I soon resolv’d to put 
their Merits to the Trial, by turning some of the Canterbury 
Tales into our Language. 1774 Goldsm. Rctal. 49 Would 
you a.<k for his merits? Alas ! be had none. 1874 Mickle- 
THWAiTE Mod. Par. Churches 185 The other method has 
the merit of economy. 1897 Galliknne in JFcstm. 

Caz, 19 May 2/1 Faults first, merits afterwards I Such is 
our uncomfortable critical habit. 

7 . Phr, To make a merit of : to account or repre- 
sent (some action of one’s own) as meritorious, 
f To make merit with ; to establish a claim to the 
gratitude of (a person). 

1682 Dryden & Lee Duke 0/ Guise iv, iii. (16S3) 47 Slay 
here, and make a merit of your Love. 1691 Dryden 
N. Arthur it. 20 You might have made a Merit of your 
Theft. 1741^ Richardson Pamela (1824) k 220 H made her 
a great meric with me, that she kept it [the secret). 1759 
Franklin ^xr. Wks. 1840 111.271 He makes a merit of 
having gone farther in his condescensions. 2780 Burke . 5 /. 1 
at Bristol Wks. 1842 I. a6x, I might not only secure my 
acquittal, but make merit with the opposers of the bill. 
X833 Ht. Martineau Homes Abr. vii. 104 He had made a 
merit of remaining at his work. x86o Reade Cloister ij* H, 
Ixxx, He. .made a meric of it to himself. 

8. Short for metdt card (see 9, quot. 1879), 

9 . allrib. and Comb.t chiefly in recent terms de- 
noting rewards for proficiency in school wo:k, or 
prizes for skill in some athletic pursuit, as merit 


certificate, cup, grant, medal ; also merit-conscious 
-like adjs. ; merit-card, in English elementary 
schools (see quot.); t merit-merchant =Mebit- 
mongeb; merit system, the system of giving 
promotion in the civil service according to the 
deserts of the candidates (in U.S, opposed to * spoils 
system *) ; f merit- works, ‘ good works ’ done for 
the sake of acquiring merit ; so fmerit-worker- 
Meuit-mokgeu. 

1879 Rice-Wicgin & Graves Elem. Sch. Manager to- 
The ‘ “merit-card ' system. Under this system, a cheap 
coloured ticket.. is given.. to every scholar who has made 
the total number of attendances possible in the previous 
week. When a scholar has gained twelve of iliese ‘merits’ 
he receives a prize in exchange for them, i^x IPcsim. 
Caz. 13 Feb. lo/i They refuse to give a “merit-certificate 
to any child known to be addicted to cigarette-smoking. 
*757 & Mrs. Greville .< 7 /<wf/;//x, Charac. 4- Rejl. 130 

A determined “merit-conscious air.^ 1902 IFestm. Caz. 59 
Oct. 12/2 The 42nd. .won the “merit cup in open competi- 
tion in shooting. 2882 New Editc. Code (ed. J. Russell) 28 
No “merit grant is made unless [etc.]. 1645 Rutherford 
Tryalty Tri. Faith{xZ^z) 175 This would seem pharisaical, 
and “merit-like, if holiness did not relate to the free promise 
of the covenant of grace. 1902 Daily Chron. 27 Oct. 9/6 
Mr. Robert Maxwell, who won the “merit medal last year,., 
proved successful. 1647 Trapp Comm, i Cor. ix. 17 God 
will cast all such “merit-merchants out of his Temple. 1880 
D. B. Eaton Civ. Service Gt. Bril. 161 The “merit system 
of appointments and promotions. xZiy^ Nation (N. Y.) 
i June 414/3 Some of the characteristics of the merit 
system as exemplified in the con.sular and diplomatic service 
of Great Britain. 2635 Pagitt Chrislianogr. i. in. (1636) 
109 Workesof Supererogation and “Merit workes. 1577 tr. 
Bullittgcrs Decades in. ix, 467 Thename of Merits is., not 
vsed in the Scripture.?. For in that signification wherein our 
“Merite vvoorkeis vse it, to wit, for meritorious woorkes, [etc.]. 

Merit (me’rit), v. [a. F. mirite-r, f. vUriit 
Meuit sb, Latin had metdtdre (frequentative of 
mcreri) to earn (money), to serve as a soldier.] 
f 1, trans. To reward, recompense. Obs. rare, 

1484 Caxton Fables 0/ /Esop 11, xix, An almesse that is 
done for vayne glorye U not merited but dismeryted. c 1500 
Mclusiue xxxvi 264, 1 ihanke you of this lyberal( offre to 
goo with me it I shall meryte you, therfore, yf it playse 
god. c x6ix Chapman Iliad ix. 258 Which if thou wilt sur- 
cease, The king will merite it with gifts. 

2, To be or become entitled to or worthy of 
(reward, punishment, good or evil fortune or estima* 
tion, etc.) ; sDEvSkevei;. i and 2 . 

1526 Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W, X531) ii b, Who may meryte 
or deserue Grace beyngein synne? 15^6 Shaks. Tam.Stir, 
iv. iii. 41, 1 am sure .sweet Kate, thL kindnesse merites 
thankes. i6oi ? Marston Pasguil 4* Kath. 11. 313 Any that 
meriieth the name of man. 1671 Milton P. R. n. 45^ 
Extol not Riches then,. .moreaptToslacken Virtue, ..Then 
piompthcr to do aught may merit praise. iyi8 Frecdhinker 
No. 8. 54 This presumptuous Wretch highly merited the 
Sentence pronounced upon him by Law. 1746 W. Horsley 
Foot (1748) I. 203 To what End, but to merit being robbed 
again? • *775 Harris Philos, Arrnugem. Wks. (2843:) 357 
Others tlmt less merit, or at least that we esteem less to 
merit our regard and attention, 1805 tr. La/ontaine's Her- 
mann 4* Emiiia III. 249 God knows how 1 have nierited.. 
that my last days should pass with so much satisfaction. 
1813 Shelley Q , Mab ni. 85 She only knows How justly 
to proportion to the fault The punishment it merits. 184a 
Tennyson St. Simeon 132 Good people, you do ill_ to kneel 
to me. What is it I can have done to merit this? ^ 1884 
Manclu Exam. 14 May 5/2 They vvould richly merit the 
severest censure. 

b. with inf. as olj. (In eaily nse occas. : f To 
obtain as one's deserts.) 

a 1533 Lu. Berners Gold. Bk. BL Krr/. (1546) H viij b, 
He merited to lese his life with .xxiii. strokes of penknyues. 
1621 Lady hi. Wroth Urania 488 Shee was farre from 
being contemptible, though not merriting to be admired. 
X709 Mrs. hlANLEY Secret Mem. (1736) I. 124 You merit to 
be beloved. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. vi. 12^ He 
merited . . to be trusted. 1805 tr. La/ontainc s Henuann 4* 
Emilia HI, 123 His wife .. who merited to be the Intimate 
friend of Emilia, a 18x4 Theodota i. i. in Nrtu Brit. 
Theatte I. 280 Have I not merited to be unhappy? 

c. Said of things, 

x6oi Shaks. All's Wcllw. iii. 291 France is a dog-hole, 
and it no more merits Tlte tiead of a mans foot. x6*o 
C. Potter tr. Satpi's Hist. Quarrels 182 His counsels 
nteriied to be followed. 1656 Earl _Monm. Boccalmts 
Advis. fr. Parnass. l xxxi. 55 It merits memory, that ,. 
Virgil .. caused Servius to be bastinadoed by his servant 
Daietes. 1768-74 Tucker Lt.Nat. (1834) H. 170 Should 
he add that the combatants had the dress and appearance 
of gentlemen, I should think, to use the newspaper phrase, 
the thing merited confirmation. 1769 E. Bancroft Guiana 
350 My knowledge . . being too imperfect to merit a com- 
munication. X793 Centl. Mag. 9/2 The subject. .merits the 
attention of.. discerning minds. 

3. absol. or intr. To be deserving of good or 

evil. , Chiefly in phrase / g /// cr/V zr^// (^a person), ^ 

and in clauses with as or than, where there is 


ellipsis of an infinitive. 

*599 Shaks. Much Ado in. i. 19 When I doe name him, 
let 11 be thy part. To praise him more then euer man oia 
merit. 1626 C. Potter tr. Sarpi's Hist. Quartets \\] It 
seemed vnto the Spaniards that they had well merited of 
the Holy See. x647Clarendon //A/. it. § 51 IneLarl 
of Essex who had merited very well throughout the whole 
Affair, .was discharged, .without ordinary Ccremoriy. X7f9 
Freethinker HI. 183 I’he late Mr. Savery; .merited largely 
from Posterity by the. Invention of an Engine. 1767 
S. PATEflsoNrimJMer Trav. I. 120 Those men have merited 
so well of the republic of letters. 1887 Bowf.N Virg.xEnetd 
IV. 549 Die! as thy frailties merit; let steel thy sufferings 
close. 
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4. irans. To earn by meritorious action ; spec. in. 
Theology, to become entitled to (reward) at, the 
hands of God ; also, of Christ, to obtain by his 
merits (spiritual blessings) for mankind. 

5543 JoYB Con/ut. Winchester s Articles^ i Winchester 
wold proue that workes muste iustifye^ that is to saye, with 
owr workes we muste merite the remission of owr synnes. 
xsis Hooker Disc, yusiif. § 21 (1612) 27 Did they think 
that men doe merit rewards in heaven by the woikes they 
performe on earth? 1588 A. King tr. CattUius' Catech. 
153 Christ is . . that Lamb of God . . quha onelie culd 
inerilt vnto ws remission of sinnes. i 6 S 4 Fuller 'I wo 
Scrm. S3 For whom ChrLt merited Faith, Kepentance, and 
Perseverance. 1674 Hickman Quitujuart. Hist. (ed. 2) 107 
Christ by his death did merit some supernatural things for 
the wicked. 1^7 Drvoen Hsneid v. 465 What Prize may 
Nisus from your Bounty claim, Who merited the first Re- 
wards? 1748 Butler Sertn. ^Vks. 1874 II. 304 By fervent 
charity he may even merit forgiveness of men. 18^ A. G. 
Mortimer Cath. Faith Practice 11. xi. 316 No man. .^can 
merit the first grace, or justification, nor, if he fall into 
mortal sin, can he merit a recovery from that state. Nor 
can he merit final perseverance. 

5 . inir. To acquire merit; to become entitled to 
reward, gratitude, or commendation, Obs. exc. 
ThcoL 

1526 Pil£;r. Perji (W. de W. 1531) 160 b, 1 meryte not in 
so sayenge my duty. 1530 Palsgr. 635/1 Some man maye 
meiyte as moche to drinke small wyne as some do whan 
they drinke water. 1577 Folke Con/ut . Pur^. 451 Euery 
man must merite for him selfe. 1648 H. Gresbv tr, Balzac's 
Prince 260 The Mahometans think they merit when they 
kill strangers, a 17x5 Burnet Gmn Time 11.(1724) I, 147 
Scotland, that had merited eminently at the King’s hands 
ever since the year 1648. a 1718 W. Penn Tracts Wks. 
J726 I. 481 No Man can merit for another. 1724 Swift 
Drapiers Humble Addr. Wks. 1751 IX. 80, 1 .. am resolved 
that none shall merit at my Expence. 2897 A. G. Mortimer 
Caih. Faith Practice i. xi. x66 While we are in a state uf 
mortal sin we cannot merit. 

ffirerital3le(me'ritab’l),rr, 'iObs. [f. Merit jiJ. + 

-ABLE.] = MERlTOniOUS, 

1415 in Viset. Tarbat Vtndic. Roh. lit (1695) 37 That 
is meritable thing to here Witness to the suthfastness. 1422 
in Tyiler Hist. Scot. (r864) II. 380 It is needeful and 
meritabil to her lele witness to suthfastness to your Uni* 
versitie. 1513 Douglas xi. Pro!. 162 Haill thy 

meryx rhou had tofor thi /all, That is to say, thy warkis 
meritable, Restorit ar agane, 2598-9 B, Jonson Case is 
Altered \i. iv, The people generally aie very acceptiue, and 
apt to applaud .any meritable worke. 2708 Cibber Lady's 
Last Slake v. 62 O ! there s a meritable Goodness in those 
Fears that cannot fail to Conquer. X79X-1823 DTsraei.i 
Cur. Lit, (1851) 158 Several pious persons have considered 
it as highly meritable to abstain from the reading of poetry. 

Merited (menited),^//. a. [f. Merit t/. •{■ 
■ED Deserved ; well-earned, 

2603 SiiAics. Ideas. /or bt. in i. 206, I doe make my stlfe 
beleeue that you may most vprighleously do a poor wronged 
Lady a merited benefit. x737M.ME.D'-‘\KSLAvZ?/fr/:yi9.\ug., 
Seeing me the only person punished by her merited 
resentment. 1800 Proc. E. Inn. Ho. in Asiat, Ann. Ke^. 
149/2 A well merited compliment to the abilities and 
integrity of Sir Thoma.s Strange. 2335 Ure Philos. Manii/. 
4x2 To secure to New Lanark mills a merited celebrity. 
2887 Athen-Tum 19 Feb, 251/2 Mr. Hall has acquired 
a merited reputation. 

Hence Me*ritedly adv., deservedly. 

1665 Manlev Grotius" Low C. Wars 95 Meritedly there- 
fore, they desire an equal share of Liberty. 2837 HoorER 
Chapmans Iliad Inlrod. 8 Many of these were^ of mush- 
room growth, and have meritedly sunk into oblivion, 
t Me’3?iter, Obs. Also 7 meritour. [f. 
IilERiT z;. + -er 1 .] One who or something which 
merits, 

2607 Hieron Wks. I. 423 God the Sonne reneweth, as 
being the mediator and meriter of this changed estate. 2627 
tsee Meritress]. ax^-sS Bacon Con/ess. Faith'&.e.%\ssz. (2657) 
ir. 220 A Meriter of G\ory and the Kingdom. ^ 1651 Baxter 
In/. Ba/t. 243 We smart by that sin for which we smart, 
so that It is the means as well as the meriter of our misery. 
+ Me-ritfal, a. Obs. rare''“^. [f. Merit j-i^. + 
-FUi/.] Full of merit, meritorious. 

2660 Waterhouse Arms < 5 * Arm. 92 Meritful instances of 
Vertue. 

Meritlial (meTiJJcel). Bot. Also in mod.L. 
form merithaTlus (pi, •ihallt), [f. Gr, pipo-s 
part -h OaWis a young shoot, frond.] A name 
originally given by Du Petit-Thouars (1756-1831) 
to an internode, but later applied with qualifying 
word to each of the three parts of the plant leaf, and 
by Gaudichaitd to each of the three parts of a com- 
pound plant, the 7‘<tdicula>% cmilvie and foliar 
merithal. 

2849 Rep. tV Pap. Botany{^z.y Soc.) 255 On Gaudiebaud’s 
Theory of the Dlerithals. 2849 Balfour Man. Bot. § 239, 
§ 1^, § 639. 

Meriting (me*ntii]), vbl. s5 [-mol.] The 
action of the verb Merit in various senses. 

2549 CovERDALB, etc. Erasm. Par. Ephes. Prol., Stlckyng 
to oldeheathenyshe idolatrous worshippinges,.. masse merit- 
inges, . .popyshe customes [etc,]. 1672 Woodheao St. Teresa 
U. iii. 20 They must help each other both In suffering, and 
meriting. 2852 C. L. Smith tr. Tasso v. xvi, The other was 
proud of his own meritings. 

Meriting (me-ritii)), ppU a. Now rare. ff. 
Merit zt. + .ing 2 .] I'hat merits (something indi- 
cated in the context); also in 17 th c. often 
deserving, meritorious. 

2603 B. Jonson .S*<'/a«wfv.x, If I could loo^e All my huma- 
nity now, 'iwere well to torture So meriting aTraytor. 2605 


Bacon Adv. Learn, i. i. § 3 It bath rather a sounding and 
vnworthie glorie, than a mentwg and substantial! vertue. 
1633 Rogers Treat. Sacram. i, 86 The Holy Ghost ex- 
presses the meriting causes diversly. 1656 S. Holland 
Zara (1729} 87 The most merriting Madam in the world. 
173a Swift Advantages repealing Sacram. Test, Wks. 
2762 III. 29a There may be another Seminary in View, 
more numerous and more needy, as well as more meriting. 
274a J. Glas Treat. Lord's Sstpper wx. v. 237 The infinite, 
atoning, meriting Virtue of the Sacrifice. 27^7 Richardson 
2 82 2)1.243 Punishments are of service to offenders ; 
rewards should be only to the meriting. 

tMe’uitist, Obs. rare“\ [f. Merit v.+ 
-IST.J A believer in the merit of good works. 

261a R. Sheldon Sert/t. St. Martin’s 58 Let Leo an 
Ancient Pope confront against these latter Fontificians all 
of them being meritists [dir coudigno or de congruo) out of 
condi^nitie or congruitie. Ibid. 59 All yee Pontifician 
Merltists out of congruitie and de congruo. 

Mentless (me*ritles),d. [f. Merit sh. + -less.] 
1. Without merit; undeserving ; worthless. 

1596 Drayton Leg. i. 769 Esteeming Titles meritlesse and 
nought. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) 1. 40, I am alto- 
gether meritlesse of any good. X7W Francis the Philan- 
thropist I. 217 I'itles, too often right honourable only in the 
herald’s book and the meritless patent of creation. 1891 
A thenceum i Aug. 254/3 The volume is, in fact, as meritless 
as such volumes often are. 
t 2 . Unmerited, undeserved. Ois. rare. 

1603 Cont. Adv. Don Sebast. in Hart. Misc. (i8to) V. 468, 

I have been grieved for your meritless afflictions. 2622 
Brathwait Nat. Embassies etc. 251 Will. .your flalt'ring 
humour nere haue end, Of all other meritlesse? 

Me’rit-mO’Hger. contempiuoiis. One who 
trades in merits; one who seeks to merit salvation 
or eternal reward by good works. (Very common 
in 1 6 - 1 7 th .c.) 

2552 Latimer Serm. (1562) 92b, These merites mongers 
[mare. Merite monger*.] haue so many good workes, that 
they De able to sell them for money. 1626 Prynne Perpet. 
Regen. Mads Bst. 258 Such a one which is justified, 
meerely by his owne righteousnesse, as your Popish merit 
mongers seeke to be. 2696 Lorimer Goodwin's Disc, vii, 
85 Augustin, the great Defender of the Freeness of God's 
Grace. -against all Merit-Mongers. 2846 Hare Mission 
Com/. (2850) 243 When merit-mongers teach, they add one 
thirst to another, and spin one law out of another. 

Hence fllerit-moagreriug’ vbl. sb. ; aXerit- 
mongery, a dealing in merits; Merit-inoaging- 
///. a. 

1621 W. ScLATER Key (1629) 28 Let alL.merit-monging- 
Preachers, iudge how well they catie themselues in their 
ministerie, that by magnifying the power of nature, crosse 
the verie end of their mimsterie. 2845 H. Rogers Ess. 
(1874) I. iii. 139 Luther.. asserted against that whole sj stem 
of spiritual barter and merit-mongering. .his counter prin- 
I ciple of the perfect gratuitousness of saltation. 1856 Stur- 
geon Set'ni. Ncto Park Street Pulpit JI. 95 Even among 
Protestants meritmongery is not gone by. 

Meritoir(0, variants of Meritory. 

Meritor, variant of Meriter, Meritory. 
t MeritoTiau. Obs, rare ■"*. [f. L. meritori-us 
(see Meritorious) + -AN.] One who believes or 
teaches the saving efficacy of good works. 

i68g T. Plunket Char, Gd. Commander 53 What Paul 
or Peter, what Boanerges can Reach Meritorians to the 
Son of Man ? 

•h Meritorily, adv. Obs. [f. Meritory a. + 
-LY^.J Meritoriously. Also, deservedly. 

^2409 Apol. Loll. 15 No creature mai do iustli, wele, 
merilorili, . .ne perseuemniU ani hing, not but if God wirk 
hat hing bi him.. & in him, c 1449 Pecock Rrpr. 1. xx. 220 
Ech of these deedis mowe be doon.. vertuoseli and mery- 
toriii. 2502 .Arnoldb Chroji. (1811) 177 Worth) and mei yio- 
ryly they fallen in this sentence of corsyng. 

Meritorious (roerit 6 »*ri 93 ), a. [f. L. vieri- 
tdri-us pertaining to the earning of money, earn- 
ing or serving to earn money (.f. tnerere, ‘crt to 
earn, deserve : see Merit sb. and -ory 2) + -ous.] 

1. Of actions: Serving to earn reward; esp. in 
Theologyy said of good works, penance, etc., as 
entitling to reward from God ; productive of merit 
(t const, to the agent). 

2432-50 tr, Higden (Rolls) IV, 405 The pilgrimage made 
to thaposlles was more meritorius to the sawle than the 
fasteofij. yere, /^rV 4 VIL 169 Noble men of the realme 
purchasede of the pope that journey to be prohibite, and to 
be chaungede into ol>er meritorious dedes. a 2539 in Archse- 
ologia XLVII. $6 Charyte,, without whiche..noo venue 
can.. be acceptable to almighty god, nor mcrytoryous to 
the doer. 2^5 Sir T, Herbert Trav. {2677) 84 ’Twixt 
Barocb and Amadavad Is Intombed Polly-Medina a Ma- 
hometan Saint, highly reputed by the people ; who in a way 
of meretorious Pilgrimage rcMlr tliilher. 1681-6 J. Scott 
Chr. /./rir(i747) HI. 176 In the precious Blood of this our 
meritorious and accepted Sacrifice we openly behold the 
Mercy of God. 2852 Posev Let.^ Bp. London 130/1 That 
our due sufferings might be sanctified by His, the Atoning 
and Sleritorious Suffermg.«. 1856 P. E. Dove Logic Chr. 
Faith VI. § 5. 363 Man could not observe the law in any 
sense of meritorious observance. 

1 2. Of an action or agent : That earns or deserves 
some specified good or evil. Const, of. Obs. 

2562 T. Norton Calvitis Inst, i, Pref., Workes meritorious 
ofcternall saluation. 1567 Fenton Trag. Disc. 1 b, If he 
..seame justly meritorious of reproche, we maye worthely 
imparte treble praysc to a barbarous Turke.^ 1642 H. L'Es- 
TRANCE Gods Sabbath 136 Which abuse. .Is 1 think con- ' 
dignly meritorious of severe punishment. 1642 J. Shute 
Sarah h Hagar (1649) 240 Shall we think the doing of our i 
duty to be meritorious of that which God hath promised ? i 
2679 Puller Moder. Ck. Eng. xi. 3x8 The Penances in I 


' the Church of Rome, which, .are counted Deletory of Sin, 
and Meritorious of Pardon, our Church doth account no 
otherwise than Superstitious. x68a and Plea Noncon/. 63 
He must really be persuaded, .that all ways of Worship., 
different. .from the Church of England, is meritorious of 
personal Ruin^ 2709 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. (2736) 
III. 282 Caialine. .would do something meritorious of his 
Promotion. axjx$ South Serm. (2717) V. 130 These Prac- 
tices were satislacto^ for Sin, and meritorious cf Heaven. 
<2x758 Edwards Hist. Redemption hl ii. {2793)332 [He] 
made it meritorious of salvation to fight for Him. 

b. Meriiorious cause ; an action or agent that 
causes by meriting (some good or evil result). 

2526 Pilgr. Per/i (W. de W, 2531) X36b, God is the werker 
of y*sycknes & payne,.. though man of hymselfe or woman 
be the cause merytoi^-ous, 2688 Bunyan Jems. Sinner 
Saved (1700) 238 His Blood.. is the meritorious cause of 
mans redemption, a 2703 Burkxtt On N. T, Luke v. 26 
Sin is the meritorious cause of sickness. 2828 A. Jolly 
Observ. Sund. Seiv. (2848} 278 The death which He endured 
was the meritorious cause of our life. 

3. Deserving of reward or gratitude. Also (noiv 
usually) in vaguer use : Well-deserving ; meriting 
commendation ; having merit. 

In recent literary criticism the word lends to be a term 
of limited praise, applied, e. g., to work that is recognized 
as painstaking and useful, but does not call forth any 
special warmth of commendation. 

2494 Fadvan Chron. vn. 482 Good and merytoryous dedys 
shulde be holden in memorye. 2596 Spenser State Irel. 
(Globe) 622/2 Insteede of so great and meritorious a service 
as they host they performed to the King,, .they did great 
hurt unjo his title._ 2625 B. Jonson Staple 0/ N. ii. iv, My 
meritorious Captaine.. 5 letit will keepe no bouse nor pay 
no house rent. x6sx Hobbes Leviathan ir. xxvii. 253 
What Marius makes a Crime, Syjla shall make meritorious. 
2773 Pari. Deb. ax May, Mr. Solicitor General then moved, 
That Robert Lord Clive did, at the same time, render great 
and meritorious services to this country. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 
/jr F, xxxviii. (1869) II. 399 Revenge was always honourable, 
and often meritorious.^ 18x7 Brougham in Pari. Deb. 2799 
The more this transaction was sifted, the more blameless . , 
would the conduct of that meritorious individual appear. 
2832 Ht. Martineau Ella 0/ Gar. vi. 67 His patience had 
been most meritorious. 2905 Athenaeum 24 June 774/2 In 
regard to historical accuracy.. the volume is on the whole 
meritorious. 

nbsol. 2682 Dsyden & "Lzv. Duke 0/ Guise \i. ii. (1683) 28, 

I will have strict Examination made Betwixt the Meritorious 
and the Base. <2x704 T. Brown Praise 0/ Wealth Wk.s, 
1730 1 . 84 None but the meritorious shall be fortunate. 

Comb. 2822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. All Fools' Day, A pair 
of so goodly-proper tied and meritorious-equal damsels. 

1 4. Bestowed in accordance with merit ; merited. 
2597 Middleton Wisd. Solomon i. 9 God’s heavy wrath 
and meritorious blame. 2632 Lithcow Trav. x. 456 The 
Heauens have leducted me to this meritorious revvaid, and 
truely deserued. 

1 6. In the sense of L. meriiorius : That earns 
money (by prostitution). Obs. rare"^^. 

1636 B. Jonson Discox'., Mali Choragi/uere,Sorr.t\ov^ 
any Strumpet (be shec never so shop-like or meritorious} In 
good clothes. 

MeritoTionsly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 

1, In a meriiorious manner ; f so as to acquire 
merit {obs.); fas a * meritorious cause * (<?^j.) ; so 
as to deseive commendation. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) it. i. 87 That man 
may shewe synne & them kepe entyerly & merytoryouslj', 
2576 Fleming Panopi. Episl. 24 What is there, .whereof 
either you, or shee might meritoriously powre out your 
complaintes against. .Fortune? 2609 Down am 
sxChrist. .hatnmeritorlously wrought ourfteedome. a 2639 
yioiron Reliq. (2651) 282 Nani had carried him.sclf meri- 
toriously in forraign Imployments. 2695 Humfrey Medio, 
cria 34 Christs ^righteousness is the meritorious, indeed 
the only meritorious, or meritoriously procuring efficient., 
cause of mans justification, a 1716 South Serm. (2727) IV. 
iii. 122 "They also faced down the World, that they did w ell 
and meritoriously in those very Things, in which their Hypo- 
crisy, .did consist. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. (1818) I. 47 
Would not the humWest contributor to such an end be 
deemed most meritoriously engaged? 2856 W. Collins 
Rogue's Li/e ii,^ [She] was, at that very moment, meritori- 
ously and heartily engaged in eatmg her breakfast 
i* 2 . Deservedly; in accordance with its deserts. 
1607 Topsell Foxtr-f. Beasts (1658) 138 They are to 
their masters, a singular safegard;. ./or which consideration 
they are meritoriously termed. .Canes Defensores. <1x647 
Boyle in Birch Li/e B.'s Wks. U773) I. p. xxvi, Nizza, 
a place . . meritoriously famous for that strength, which 
nature and art have emulously given it 2665 Sir T. Her- 
bert TVyizt. (1677) 13 That great Cape which meritoriously 
is now call’d of good Hope. 

Merito‘2?ioxisxiess. [f. Meritorious <z. + 
-NESS.] The state or quality of being meritorious. 

1639 Fuller Holy Warm. x. (1640) 225 These murderers 
being instantly put to death, gloried In themerltoriousnesse 
of their suffering, a 2708 Bp. Beveridge Thes. Theol. 
(1711) III. 244 “rhe reality and meritoriousness 0/ Christs 
death and Passion. 2884 A. R. Pennington Wtcl/f yiiu 271 
The study of the works of that holy man. .led him. .to 
oppose the meritoriousness of good works, 
i* Meritory, a. Obs. Forms : 4-5 nxeritoire, 
-orie,-orye, 4-6 meritory, 6 meritori,inereto^ , 
nierytory(Q, -torie, 6 meritor, meretorie. £a. 
OF. meritoire, ad. L. meritorius: see Meri- 
torious.] = AIeritobiods. 

1, Of actions: Serving to earn reward ; produc- 
tive of merit to the agent. Also, possessing merit, 

deserving, praiseworthy. 

XT .S’ Erkenwolde 270 in Horstm. Allengl Leg, (iSSr) 

272 More he menskes mene for mynnimgc of rifles hen for 
al ]>c mcritorie mcdcs h^t men one moide vsenc. 2390 



MEBITOT. 

Gower Conf^ 1. 19 How mcritoire is thilkedede Ofcharhe. 
c 1400 Apol, Loll. 50 It semi|j good, spedi, & merhori, Jjat 
|>e kirk be honorid. c 141* Hocclevk De Reg. Prtnc, 351 
Oure feij) not were vnto vs meritorie If^^at we myghten by 
reson it preue. 1485 Caxton Chat. Gt. 24 So many other 
labours merytoryes adioyned in the seruyce of god. 15.. 
Aberdeen Res* (Jam.), Sene meritor, is to beir leill & 
suchtfast witnessing. [Cf. quots. 1415, 1420 s. v. Meritable. J 

2 . Earned, merited ; = Meritorious 4. 

1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 429 So ami preuenlid of my 
brelhem tweyne In rendrynge to you thankkls meritory. 

tUderitot. A supposed variant of Merry- 
TOTTER, occurring as a corrupt reading in Chaucer, 
and hence in Blount and later Dictionaries. 

14, . Chaucer's Milled s T. (MS. Cainb.) 584 Sum gay gerl 
god it wot Hath brou^t 50W bus vp on the merytot \other 
lexis viritool, vyritote, verltote, verytrotj. Hence i6oa 
Speght's Chaucer's IPorks (ed. 2) ibid. Merytote. 1656 
Blount Glossogr.^ Meritot, a sport used by children by 
swinging themselves in Bel-ropes, or such like, till they be 
giddy. .Chauc. 

Meritour, variant of Meriter. 
t'Di(Ce‘ritress> Obs. nonce-iud. [f. Meriter + 
-ESS.] A female meriter. 

1617 Collins De/. B/. Ely 1. v. 206 Which is first very in- 
solent,- -that faith should be a meritour at Gods hands, or 
a merilresse, if you will haue it so. 

3 Meritt(e, Merk(e: see Merit, Mark, Mirk, 
JVrerkat(e, obs. forms of Market. 

Merket(e, -kett, obs. forms of Market. 
Slerllin (moukin). Also 7 miTkin. [app. a 
variant of Malkin ; but it is doubtful whether the 
various applications belong to the same word.] 

‘Y 1 . The female pudendum. Obs, 

[1535 Lvnuesay Salyre Mawkine.] 1656 Fletcher 
Mar/ialgs Why dost thou reach thy Merkin now half dust ? 
Why dost provoke the ashes of thy lust? 1671 Skinner 
Eiymol. Ling. /tw^'/.j&Ierkin, Pubes utulicris. 1714 A. Smith 
Lives Higlnvaymen II. 151 This put a strange Whim in his 
Head; which wa.s, to get the hairy circle of her Merkin.. . 
This he dry’d well, and comb’d out, and then return'd to the 
Cardinal!, telling him, he liad brought St, Peter's Beard, 
b. (See quot. 1796.) 

1617 J. Taylor (Water*?.) Trav. Bohemia Wks. 1630 rir. 
94/2 A thousand hogsheads then would haunt his firkin, And 
Mistris Minks recouer her lost mirkin. 1660 Mercurius 
Fumig. No. 7. 56 The last week was lost a Merkin in tlie 
Coven*Garden. a i63o Rochester To Anther Play' Sodom'’ 

35 Or wear some stinking Merkin for a Beard. 17^ 
Grose's Diet. Vuls, (ed. 3), counterfeit hair 

for women’s privy parts. 

2. =Malkin 3 b. 

x8o2 James Milit. Dici.^ Merkin^ a mop to clean cannon. 
1875 Knight Did, Mech, 

Merkit, obs. form of Market. 

Merkland, variant of Maekland. 

Merkyte, obs. form of Market. 

Merle (moil). Also 6 mirle, meryll, 7-8 
meaTl(e. [a. F. ^nerle masc. (OF. also fern.) L, 
ineruhts, merula blackbird or ousel (also, the 
sea-carp). Cf. Pr., Sp. merla, Pg. merlOy melro, It. 
inerlay inerlo \ also (from Fr.) MDu., MLG., early 
mod.G. inerUy Du. meerle.'\ 

1 . The blackbird, Turdus merttla, arch. 

Perhaps never in popular use, but constantly occurring in 
Scottish poetry from the 15th c. Drayton adopted from 
some Scottish poet the traditional association of ‘mavis 
and merle which he frequently repeats, and which in the 
19th c. often appears in English and American poetry from 
imitation of Scott or Burns. As used by Caxton and 
perh. by Philemon Holland, the word is an independent 
adoption from French. 

For quots. 1450, 1549, 1604, 1725, x8ip, see Mavis. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. i46b/2 A blacke byrde that Is 
called a merle came on atyme to saynt benet. ^1524 
Thomas 0/ Erceld. (Lansd. MS.) 29, 1 liarde the Meryll and 
the lay. 1593 Drayton Eclogues i. 11' The jocund Mirle 
perch’d on the highest spray. 1612 — Poly.olb. xiii. (32 
Upon his dulcet pype the Merle doth only play. x6oi 
Holland Pliny II. 382 The Thrush or ]\Iauis..is souer- 
aigne for the dysenteiie: so is the Merle or black-bird. 
1617 Sir W. Mure Misc. Poems xxi. 100 Heir Mearle and 
Mavis sing melodious layes. 1684 E. Chambkrlayne Pres, j 
St. Eng. 1. (ed. 15) 6 What abundance of.. merles, field- 
fares, ousles. X736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet, ii, Hrerula,..3i 
mearle, a blackbird.^ 1791 Burns Lam. Mary ii, The merle, 
in his noontide bow’r, Makes woodland echoes ring. 1863 
Longf. IPayside lun i. Birds 0/ ICilihigw. 2 It was the 
season, when through all the land The merle and mavis . 
building sing Those lovely lyrics. 1884 W.'C.'Smith k'H- 
drostanii^ My old heart Goes pit-a-pat to hear it; like 
the merle That sees a gled o’erhead. * 

IT 2 . Used to render L. viernlay the sea-carp. 

174s tr. Columella's Husb. viii. xvi, A rocky sea nourishes 
fishes of its own name,.. as the merle, the -sea-thrush and 
the sea-bream. ’ 

^ 3 . Used for; The merlin, Falco resaloii. 

1838 Longf. Drl/tAVoodVxQs.a Wks. 1886 I. 382 He can 
no longer fly his hawks and merles in the open country. 
Merle, obs. L -Marl; var. Medle Obs.y medlar. 
Merligo, variant of Mirugo. 

Uilerlill 1 (mSulin). Forms : 4 merlxoun, 4-5 
morlion, -youu, 4-6nierlyon, 5 merlyn, -yone, 
-lone, Sc, merl5eou, 5-6 marlyon, 6 merline, 
meryllon, marleon, -iau, -yne, murleon. Sc, 
marl^eon, 6-7 marlion,* 6-8 marlin, 7 merling, 
marlyn, 6- merlin, [a, AF. vierihm (Stengel 
Descr. MS, Digby 86, p. 10), apbetic from OF. 
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esmenlloit (mod.F. imerilloii)^'^T, esmerilhoy Sp. 
esmerejoiiy I’ff. esmerilkaOy It. smeriglionc ; an aug- 
mentative f. Com. Rom. *smerillc, whence med.L. 
smerilluSy OF. esmeril merlin, Sp., Pg. esvteril a 
kind of cannon (for the sense cf. ‘ falconet’) ; the 
Pr. esmiricy It. smtrlo merlin, are cognate, but do not 
correspond formally. The word appears also in 
Teut. as OHG., MHG., smirl (mod.G. schmerl)y 
ON. smyHll (13th c.); also MHG. svierltn (mod. 
G. schmerHn)y Du. smerlijn. It is disputed 
whether the word was adopted from Rom. into 
Teut., or vice versa ; Kluge regards it as originally 
Teut. The view of Diez, that it represents L. 
merula (see Merle) with prefixed j, is unlikely 
both on account of form and sense. 

A few examples of forms without initials occur outside 
Eng., e. g. med.L. merillus (Germany, 15th c.), G. merle, 
mirle (Nemnich), early mod.FIemish merlijn, tnnrlijn 
(Kilian) ; their relation to the longer forms is obscure.) 

A European species of falcon, Falco xsalon or 
lithofalcOy one of thesmallest, but one of the boldest, 
of Kiiropean birds of prey ; the male bird (dis- 
tinguished as jack‘inerlm‘, see Jack sbX 27, 37) is 
remarkable for the beauty of its plumage. In 
recent use sometimes in a wider sense, correspond- 
ing to the mod.L. xFsaloHy as applied by some 
ornithologists to a subdivision of the genus Falco 
including the merlin proper and some closely 
allied species. 

In the 17th c. some writers regarded the name as properly 
belonging to the female bird. 

c 1324 Song 0/ Mercy 9 in E. E, P. (1862) tig A merlyon 
a bnd liedde hent. Jbid, 172 For Merltons feet been colde. 
4:i38x Chaucer Foulestn have the glotoun fild 
I-now his paunche.Thanne are we well sayde thanne a 
l\Ierlioun. 1382 Wychf Lev, xi. 13 An egle and a griffyn 
and a merlyoun. 14. . P'oc, in Wr.-Wuleker 563/25 Ametus, 
a merlyn. <ri4So Holland Howlat 638 Than rcrit thir 
Merl^eonis that mountis so hie. £1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 761/8 Hie aluefor, a merlone. 15x7 Acc. Ld. 
High Treas. Scot. (1903) V. 128 My lord governouris halkis 
and marle^onts, 15^0 Palscr. 910 Meryllons, esmeril- 
Ions. is§7 Toilets Misc. ^Arb.) 132 Lyke as the lark within 
the marhans foote With piteous tunes doth chirp her jelden 
lay. 1567 R. Edwards Damon ff Pithias (1571) F j b, 
Masse, cham well be set : hcres a Irimme caste of Alurleons. 
a 1586 SiONEV Arcadia it. (1590) 114 A cast of Merlins 
there was besides. ?<n6oo in Lyly'slVks, (1902) III. 491 
The Marlyne cannot euer sore on high. 16x3 Fletcher, 
etc. Honest Man's Fort. v. i, Keep a four-nobles nag 
and a black \iitod. cdd. Jack-) Merling. x6t3 Boylf. in 
Lismore Papers (t886) I. 29, 1 sent. -to my lo"* Carew a 
caste of marlyns and a goshawk. x6i6 Surfl. & MarKh. 
Country^ Farm 712 Of all sorts of Merlins, the Irish 
Merlin is the best,.. you shalj know her by her pale greene 
legs, and the contrarie Merlin by her bright yellow legs. 
Ibid, [see Jack 37). 1668 Wilkins Real Char. n. v. 
§ 4. 146 Being the least of all Hawks called F. Merlin, M. 
Jack-Merlin. 1710 Last Distemper Tom Whigg i. 3 
A jolly marlin that sate pruning.. himself. 1B93 Newton 
Diet. Birds 235 The majority of the Falcons .. may be 
separated into five very distinct groups: (i) the Falcons 
pure and simple {Falco proper) ;..(4) the lAcxWns irEsalou, 
Kaup) ; and (5) the Hobbies {HypotriorchiSy Boie), 1904 
Longm. Mag, Apr. 533 The hen harrier and the little merlin 
are equally mischievous. 

attrib. 1851 Mavne Reid Scalp Hunt. xH. 88 Noble 
dames watching the flight of the merlin hawks. 

t Merlin Obs. The name of the soothsayer 
of the Arthurian legend ; used as the title of various 
prophetic almanacs and the like, 

1644 Lilly {title) England’s^propheticall ^lerline, fortell- 
ing. .the actions depending upon the influence of the con- 
junction of Saturn and Jupiter 164I. 1653 (title) The JIad- 
merry Merlin, or Ihe^ Black Almanack ffor 1654]. 1654 

{title) The Royal Merlin, orGreat Britains Royal (Jbservator. 
1656-1838 {title) Rider’s Brit[t]ish Merlin. 

Merlin ^ (moulin). [Perh. from the name of 
Merliiiy a celebrated racehorse, from which the 
Welsh breed of ponies is said to be descended 
(Youatt The Horse 58).] A small Welsh pony. 

Encycl. Brit. XVI. 789/1 (Montgomery) was long 
famous for its hardy breed of small bori»es called merlins, 

Merlin, obs. form of Marlike. 

Merlin-chair* An invalid wheel-chair (so 
called after its inventor J. J. Merlin 1735-1803). 

1835 Smedley Lei, 4 May’ in Poems (1837) 429 A Merlin . . 
chair with many appendages and fashions of transforma- 
tion. 1876 Albemarle Fifty Years 0/ My Life I. 242 He 
[C. J. Fox) used to wheel himself about in what was called 
a ‘ Merlin chair 18^ Health Exhib. Catal, 102/2 Self- 
propelling ^lerlin Chair. 

tMe'rlin^. Obs. Also 4-5 marlynge, 4-6 
merlinge, 5 marlyng, 5-6 nierlyng(e, 8 merlin, 
[ad. OF. mcrlankey merlanCy merlenc (mod.F. 
iuerlati)y f. merle L. merula some kind of fish 
(app. a transferred use of merula blackbird, 
Merle) ; the suffix is believed to be of Germanic 
origin, « -ing 3.] The whiting, Gadtis merlaugits. 

T307-3 Z?//r/;a/// Wcr. (Surtees) 3 Mcrlinges. CX460 
J. Russell Bk. Nurture 834 Mustard is metest with., 
makerelle, & also withe merlynge. 15x3 Bk. Keruynge 
in Babees Bk. 167 Marlynge, makrell, and bake, with 
butter. 1525 in Excer/ta e libris domicilii facohi Quinti 
(Bann. Cl.) 7,lxxxmj mcrlingis,. .perches,. .fundoHs. x6xx 
CTotcr., Merlan, a whiting, a Merling. 1706 Phillips (cd. 
Ker»eyi, Merlin or j7/e/VjW,akindofFisU. 1736 Ainsworth 
Lat. Diet, it, Merula. .xs fish called a merling, a whiting. 


Merlin’s grass. The aquatic plant Isom 
lacuslrts or Quill-wobt. 


[17 . . S.liresuet's Bot. Journ. tyalcs in 1726 (MS.) in Brir 
ten & Holland Plant-n., The foh are larger there [at LIvii 
Ogwen, Carnarvonshire] than in any of the other lakes which 
they attribute to the eating of [this plant], which tlJcv call 
Gwair Merllyns ; gzunir is hay, and Mcrllyn was a Welsh 
prophet.] 1837 G. W. Fkancis Analysis Brit. Ferns 56 
isoetes laenstris. European Quillwort. Merlin’s Grass.^' 

Merlion, marHon (ma-r-, ma-jlbn). Her. 
[Perh. orig. a use of inerliois, marlion, variants of 
Meblin 1, but in the extant heraldic instances mis- 
applied owing to association with F. tncrIeUe ; see 
Maktlet, Mablet.] a heraldic bird, figured 
either as identical with the heraldic Mahtlet 2, 
or with the merlciU of French heraldry, which ' 
is depicted as having neither feet nor beak. 

It is doubtful whether vicrlyons in the first quot. refers to 
embroidered figures of heraldic ‘ merlions ' or of merlins, or 
whether it is not a wholly distinct word ; in the latter case 
cf. med.L. merlinus, a hood worn by canons (Du Cange). 

1553 Inv. Ch. Surrey (1S69) 155 A sute of vestemeijtes 
with merlyons solde for xx*. Ibid., A cope of velvlt 
with marlyons solde for .xx*. 1610 Guillim Heraldry \\\, 

xvii. X59 He beareih Gules flue Marlions wings in Saltire 
Argent. 1828-40 Berry Encycl, Herald. I, Merlette or 
Merlion, an heraldic term used by French heralds for the 
martlet, but which they represent without beak, thighs, or 
legs. 1874 Papivorth's Ord. Brit. Armorials 42/1 Sa. three 
marlions sinister wings displ. arg.^ 1889 Elvin Dki. 
Heraldry s. v. Marlions, Two Marlions Avings conjoined 
and e.Kpanded. Merlei, Merlette or Merlion, a Martlet. 


Merlio(u)n, variants of Merlin 
M orion (maulan). Fortijication. [F. merlon 
(=Si 3 . merlotiy Pg. merlao)yi\.d. li.merloiieyOMgm. 
of merlOy inerla battlement, perhaps a contraction 
of the synonymous mergolo i^\Qx\o)ymcrgolay app. 
a dim. f. L. mtrgit (pi.) pitchfork.] The part of an 
embattled parapet between two embrasures; fa 
similar structure on a battleship. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Merlon, in Fortification, 
is that Part of the Parapet which lies betwixt two Em- 
brasures. 1757 W. Smith Hist, Nexv York sB8 TbU Battery 
is built of Stone, and the Merlons consist of Cedar Joists, 
filled in with Earth. 1790 Beatson A'av. <5r Mil Mem. I. 
101 Having her merlons filled with earth or santlj she [the 
Gallicial drew full as much water as some of our eighty gun 
ships. 1833 Straith Fortif, 5 The solid portion of the 
parapet between two embrasures is called the merlon. 1894 
R. S. Ferguson iV/j/. Westmorld. 285 One of the merlons 
in the parapets is pierced for a small cannon. 

Comb, a 1849 J. C, Mancan Poems (1859) 238 He trained 
a horse to pace round narrow stones laid merlon-wi*e. 


Merlone, obs. form of Merlin \ 

Merls : see Merel. 

Merlyng(e, obs. forms of Marline, Merling. 
Merlyo(u)n, obs. forms of Merlin sb,^ 
Mei*inaid (moum^id). Forms: 4-9 mer-, 

5 meer-, 5-6 mar-, 5-7 mere-, 6meyr(e)-.niayr-, 
6-7 mear(e)-, 6-8 mare-, mair-, 7 meir- (see 
forms of Maid sb.) ; also 8 mermade. [f. Mebe 
J( 5 .i + Maid; cf. OE. mirewif and MEiiaxiN; also 
G. meerjungfraUy meerfrdulein.'] 

1 . An imaginary species of beings, more or less 
human in character, supposed to inhabit the sea, 
and to have the head and trunk of a woman, the 
lower limbs being replaced by the tail of a fish or 
cetacean. '[* In early use often identified with 
the Siren of classical mythology. 

C1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. 7'. 450^ Chauntecleer so free 
Soong murier than the Mermayde in the see. 1406 Hoc- 
CLEVE La Male Regie 236 It spekiih of meermaides in the 
See. 1432-50 tr. Higdeu (Rolls) II. 369 Poetes feyne iu 
meremaydes [orig. sireues] to be in parte vjrgines and in 
parte bryddes. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon Ivi. 190 So sweie 
a sownde that it semed to be the mermaydes of the see. 
1592 Davies Immort. Soul It. vi, Did sense perswade 
Ulysses not to hear The Mermaids songs. i6ox Holland 
Pliny I. 236 As for the Meremaids called Nereides.^ it vs no 
fabulous tale that goes of them, .onely their bodie is rougli 

6 skaled all ouer. ai66x Holyday yuvenal 265 Se.T’ 
monsters, such as mear-maids, and young tritons, half men, 
half fish. x68i Drydi.n Sp. Friar w. ii. 60 This NIermayd s 
melody Into an unseen whirl-pool draws you fast. 1762 
Goldsm. Cit. lY. lx.xxi, They have laid their hoops aside, 
and are become as slim as mermaids, 1814 Scott Ld. of 
Isles \\\. xxviii, Mermaid’s alabaster grot, Who bathes her 
limbs in sunless well. 1819 Keats Eve St. Agnes xxvi, 
Half-hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed. 1867 Roby Mer- 
maid of Martin Mecr in Trad. Latte, (ed. 4) II. i74 
said a mermaid haunts yon water. 

t b. Sometimes applied to the manatee or similar 
animals, whose form reminded observers of tlie 


mermaid of tradition. Obs. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea xxxii. 78 These. .are part 
terrestrynll, and part aquatile.as the Mare-m.iide, Sea-hoise, 
and other of that kind. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour, Nethetl. I. 
102 .“Vinong other things there is .. the hand of a mermade. . 
and several other curiosities. 

2 . A representation of this being, esp. Her, 
Usually if not invariably deijictejl heraldically with long 
flowing golden locks, and holding in the right-hand a comb 
and in the left a mitror or hand-glass. 

1464 Will of Kent (Somerset Ha), Vnum meremayde de 
argento. 1533 Visit. Lancs. (Cheiham Soc. No. 98) 55 A 
meyre mayd haire come & glasse or. 1631 Heywood 
London’s Ins Hon. Wks. 1874 IV. 276 Upon the top of the 
one stands a Sea Lyon vpon the other a Meare-maidc or 
Sea-Nimphe. 1761 Attn. Reg. 23S The fishmonger* page.'vnii 
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consisted of. .two mairmaids [etc.]. 1874 l\xpworih*s Ord. 
lirit. Arinoriats 983/1 Vert a mermaid arg. crined or hold- 
ing a comb .and glass of the third. 

b. A favourite sign for a shop, inn or tavern. 

1428 in £“. E, Wills (1882) 78 My mancion that is cleped 
the Mermaid in Bredstreet. 1463 iMamu Y/ouse/u Exfi, 
(Roxb.) 151 The dynuere at the Mermayde,..xiiij.s. vj.d. 
1527 Rastai.l (Colophon), Enprynted in 

the chepe syde at the sygne of the mere mayde next to 
poulys gate, a 16x6 Bcaumont Let. io B, Jonson 44 What 
tilings have we seen Done at the Mermaid? 1639 hlAYNE 
Ciiy Match \\\, iii. 30, I had made an Ordinary'., at the 
Mermaid. 1678 Dryde.s* Kind Keeper n. i. (16B0) 13 How 
sits my Chedrcux'l Ger. O very finely! with the Locks 
comb’d down, like a Maremaids, on a Sign-post. 

3 . tratisf. t a. =iSiBEN; in 16-17111 c. applied to 
a prostitute. Obs. jocularly. A woman who 
is at home in the water. 

1390 Shaks. Com. Err. m, ii. 45 Oh traine me not sweet 
IVIermaide with thy note,. .Sing Siren for thy selfe, and I 
will dote. ,1595 Markham Sir R. Grinvtle Lxxii, Honie- 
tongd Tullie, alermaid of our eares. x6.. Massinger, etc. 
Old Laxa iv. i, Gnotha. I have Siren here already. Agatha. 
What? a mermaid? Gnotho. No, but a maid, horse-face ! 
1602 DcicKER.S‘rt//r<?/«. Wks. 1873 1 . 234 A Gentleman.. shall 
not..sneake into a Tauerne with his I^Iermaid, but [etc.]. 
i88o*Ouida' Moths I. 3 She had floated. .semi-nude, with 
all the other mermaids d la mode. 

4 . The name of a country dance. 

1701 Newest Acad. Compliments [N.), The I^Iermald.— 
The leaders-up change ‘sides, then turn each the other’s 
partner [elc.J. 1716 Flayford's Dancing^Mnster (ed. 16) I. 
J05 Marcmaid [music and directions]. 

5 . False Blermaidf a plant of the North American 
genus Flocrkca^ esp. F. proserptnacoides. 

1845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Lcct. Dot. App. v. 103/2 Flccrkia 
palustris (false mermaid). 1846-50 A. Woou Class-bk. Dot. 
200 Floci'kcii proserptnacoides,. Mermaid, i860 in 

A. Gray Man. Bot. North. U. S. 74. 

’6. attrib. and Comb.^ as in 6 rmaid-bride\ mermaid- 
like adv. ; mermaid-fish, the- monk-fish or angel- 
fislj, Nhina squathia\ mermaid-pie, a sucking 
pig baked whole in a crust; mermaid-weed 
4 /..S*., a name for aquatic plants of the genus 
Froserpinacaj having leaves toothed like a comb. 

1823 Byron Island iv. ix, Proud and exulting in. his *mer- 
mnid bride. 1738 Borlasb Nat. Hist, Cornw, 265 The 
monk or angel-fish (otherwise termed the Mermaid-fish, as 
Artedi says), 1602 Shaks. Nam. iv. vji, 177 Her cloatlies 
spred wide, And *Afermaid-Iike, a while tJiey bore lier vp. 
x66i Rabisha Cookery Dissected 173 To bake a Plgg to be 
eaten cold, called a *Maremaid Pie. 1846-50 A. Wood 
ClnsS'bk, Bot. 267 Proscrpinaca Palnstris. Spear-leaved 
^.Mermaid.weed. .. P. .Cat-leaved Mermaid- 

weed. 

b. With possessive, as mermaid’s eze = mer- 
maid's purse {Cent, Diet. 1S90) ; mermaid’s fish- 
lines, a common cord-like seaweed, Chorda Jilum 
(ibid. ) ; mormaid’s glove, (n) a British sponge, 
Halichondria palmata^ somewhat resembling a 
glove ; (p) pi. *- DEAD-3fAN’s FINGERS 2, Alcyottiitm 
digitainm ; mermaid’s hair, a dark green filamen- 
tous seaweed, Lyugbya majuscnla {Cent. Diet.') ; 
mermaid’s head, one of the small lounded sea- 
urchins, as Spatangus cordalus\ mermaid’s lace, 
(rt) an alleged name for a kind of coralline; {b) 
applied to a kind of Venetian point lace whose 
pattern is said to have been imitated from this; 
mermaid’s purse, the horny egg-case of a skate, 
ray or shark ( = Sea-FURSe); mermaid’s trumpet, 
the shell of one of the Turbinacean gasteropods 
AW to). 

1808 Forsyth Beauties Scoil. V. 138 The sponge called 
^mermaid’s glove. 1865 Gosse year at Shore 74 The 
animal is .sometimes, however, called cow's paps, and some- 
times mermaid’s gloves. 1863 Wood Nat. Hist. HI. 769 
The Mermaid’s Glove ..is certainly the largest of the 
British Sponges. 1662 Ray Three [(in. m. 169 A pretty 
shell covered with prickles or bristles, which the SVelch 
call *mermaid’s heads. 1865 Mrs. Bury JPalliser Hist. 
Lace 46 In the islands of the Lagune there still lingers 
a tale of the first origin of this most charming pioduction. 
A sailor youth, -brought home to hU betrothed a bunch of 
that pretty coralline known, .as the *mermiaid’s lace. The 
girl . . imitated it with her needle, and . . produced that delicate 
guipure which before long became the taste of all Europe. 
1883 Cauli'eild & Saward Diet. Needlework, Mermaids 
Lace, a name sometimes given to fine Venetian Points, from 
the legend of a lace makei' having copied the seaweed 
known as Mermaid — making of it one of the patterns in 
Venetian Point. 1836 Yarkell Brit. Fishes II. 368 These 
cases . . are called "Mermaid’s pur.se.s. ^ 1668 Charleton 
Onomasticon 182 Nerites . "hlere-maids Trumpet. 

Ittermaidea (moumiJid’n). Nowrar^. Forms; 
see prec. and Maiden, [f. Mere + Maiden ; 
cf. prec.] ttzMERilAiD i, 2. 

?rt 1366 Chaucer Rom, Rose 680 But It was wondir ly’k to 
be Song of meremaydens of the see, c 1440 Jacob's Well 
150 A mermayden ci h® se. .hath a body as a womman, & 
a tayl as a fysch, Sc clawj’s as an ery'a 1538 .^cc. Ld. High 
Treas. Scot, in Pitcairn Critn. Trials I. *’293 Ane Terget 
of Gold, with ane Marmadyne in it of dyamontis, 1584 
CoGAN Haven Health (1636) 170 A Syien or Mermayden, 
that is, halfe fish and halfe flesh. 1848 E. Forbes Naked- 
eyed Medusae 70 Sufficiently graceful to be the nightcap of 
the tiniest and prettiest of mermaidens. 1849 hi. Arnold 
Forsaken Merman vi, The cold strange eyes of a little Mer- 
maid en. 

Mermalade, obs. form of Maejialade. 


Merman (moumsen). Also 7 mere-, mare-, 
mairman. [f. Mere + Man j 3 ., after Mer- 
SIAID ; cf. G. meermantt, Du. meermafii] 

1 . The male of the mermaid; an imaginary 
marine creature with a man’s head and trunk, and 
a fish’s or cetacean’s tail instead of the lower limbs. 

In Heraldry, the merman (also called triton or Neptnne) 
is depicted as holding in the right hand a trident, and in 
Che left a conch-shell trumpet. 

1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 236 Knights of Rome. .who les- 
tifie, that, .they haue seen a Mere-tnan, in euery respect re- 
sembling a man. x 6 ziMvsDAyC/eO'^^thriamoos,AMiire- , 
man and a Mare-maid,.do figure the long continued love ^ 
and amity, which, .hath been betweene the Goldsmiths and | 
Fishmongers. 2678 Lend. Gas. No. 1344/r He and his 1 
Company, upon their crossing the Severne,saw a Mair-man I 
appear a pretty while above water. 17x1-12 Swtkt yritl. io 
Stella 12 Alar., Mermen are hennermaids ; Tritons, natives 
of the sea. 1823 Byron Island xv. v, Did they with ocean’s 
hidden sovereigns dwell, And sound with mermen the fan- 
tastic shell? 1893 CusSAKS Haiidbk. Her. (ed. 4) 101 A 
Triton is sometimes called a Merman or Neptune. 

Comb, a 1845 'H.cxia Sttb-maritie ti, But (merman-like) he 
look'd marine All downward from the waist. 

2 . Mevmati's shaving brushes, * a name given in 
North America lo different species of Chavitzdoris 
and Fenicillns* {Treas. Bot, 1866). 

I/Termayd, -en, obs. forms of Mermaid, -en. 

35fl!ermelade, obs. form of Marmalade. 

Hileriiiiden, -on, obs. forms of Myrsiidon. 

tMeriuiu, Ohs. Forms : i meremeuin, -en 
(gen. pi. meiemenna, -meunena), i, 3 mere- 
men, 3 mereman, mer(e)niinne, merrayn(n. 
[OE. mp'eminen, app. f. m^re sea, Mere jZ».i + 
in^nen neut., female slave prehistoric ^mantnd^ \ 
cf. ON. man netU-, slave (male or female), girl. 
Corres])onding or cognate forms in other T'eut. 
langs. are OHG. meremanniy inerimenni, tnerj)- 
min neut., meriminna fern. (MHG. mereminne, 
merminne fern.), Du meermin fem., mermaid or 
siren, ON. marmcnnilly -mendill masc., merman, 
triton (mod. Icel. corruptly ///r2'/-Ar//r//V/; also ON. 
margmelliy mod.Norw. marmsMe, prob. an ety- 
mologizing perversion, as if ‘one who speaks 
much’). 

The 13th c. form mereman prob. belongs here rather than 
to Merman, which does not otherwise occur before 17th c.] 

A mermaid or siren. 

C72S Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) S349 Sirina, meremenin. 
ciooo Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wfllcker s«?6/5 Sirenarum, mere- 
mennena. c 1050 Ags. Voc. ibid. 277/28 Serina, meremen. 
exzo$ Lay. 1321 per heo funden ^ merminnen [Wace 1 
scrat'nes] p beo 3 dcor of muchele ginnen. e izzo Bestiary 
557 Dc mereman is a mexdcn ilike on brest and on bodi. 
a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1500 Ah Ich dredc paet tis dream me dreie 
toward dea^e, as de 3 mereminnes. 1382 Wvcljf yosh. 
Pro!., The deth berynge songh of meimynns [Jerome 
inorti/eros Sirenartnn eantus]. 1387 Tbevisa Higden 
(Rolls) V, 3^ pe cost of Rome s»3 inermyns in liknes of 
men and of wommen [Higd. sirenx in specie viri et 
}nulieris\, 

Mermole, obs. variant of Mormal. 

Mermoset, obs. form of Marmoset. 

d'lyieritioyse. Obs.rarc'~^- [a. MDu, 
inceyse, marmoyse, believed to be a shortening of 
F. inarmouset’. cf. Marmose.] —Marmoset 1. 

1481 Caxto.n i 7 «’^vr<r/'*/.\xxiv'. (Arb.) 98 , 1 wende lat had 
be a mermoysc a baubyn or a mercatle for I sawe neuer 
fowler beest. 

Mermydon, obs. form of Myrmidon. 

II IfXero (me^’io). [Sp.] A name applied to 
the sea-perch {Serranns') and various other serra- 
noid fishes, now esp. the genera Epinepheliis and 
Promicrops, otherwise known as jew-fislies. 

1763 W. Roberts Nat. Hist. Florida 18 There is very 
good fishery, where is plenty of roeros and pardos. 1772-^ 
Cook's Voy. (1700) IV. 1225 Fishes are found in great quanti- 
ties, particularly dolphins, sharks, meros, lobsters, mussels. 
1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 351 Two Tins of. .Mero in 
oil ; two of Mero, pickled; one of Mero, with tomato sauce. 
18^ Health Exlnb. Catal. 159/2 Mcio {Terranus [read 
Serranus]),. .Prepared Mero. 

JVTero-^ (meTt?), before a vowel iQer-, combin- 
ing form of Gr, (xipos * part, fraction occurring in 
various scientific and technical terms ; sometimes 
opposed to H0L0-. In terms of Crystallography 
(Meuohedral, Mebosymmetrt, etc.), it denotes 
that a crystal or crystalline form is deficient in 
the number of faces requisite to build up the 
geometrically complete form belonging to its 
system. Me’rocyte Biol, [Gr. uvros hollow; 
see -cyte], the segmenting nucleus of a meroblastic 
ovum {Syd. Soc. Lex, 1890). Morog’a’strula^ra/., 
the gastrula of a meroblastic egg (Cent. Diet. 
1890). Meroge'xiesis segmentation; lienee 

Mero^ene’tic a., pertaining to or characterized 
by merogenesis {Cent, Dicti). IflCeroistic (-i'stik) 
a. Biol. [Gr. uov egg], producing imperfect 
as well as fully developed ova. 22e*romorpIi, 
lUCeromo'xpIiic adjs. Math, [Gr. fxop'Pv form], 
similar in nature to a rational fraction {Cent. Diet.). 
Meroparo’nymy [Paronymy], incomplete par- 
onymy, Sle'rosome Zool. [Gr. erwpa body], a 


segment of the body of a segmented animal {.^d, 
Soc. Lex.); hence Sleroso'mal a., pertaining to 
or of the nature of a merosome. 

1881 Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XII. 555/1 The *mero. 
genesis (segmentation or bud-formation) can onJysbowiiself 
by.. compelling, .the organs or regions of the bodyof'the 
primary unit to assume the form of new units. 1877 Hux- 
ley Anat. Inv. Anim. vit. 443 Dr. A. Brandt has proposed 
the term panoistic for ov.aries of the first mode, and *mero- 
isiic for those of the second and third modes of development 
of the ova here described. 1888 [see Panoistic], 1889 
Buck's Handbk. Med. Sci. VIII. 51^/2 The host of cases 
(easily found in anyinrge English dictionary) in which two 
or more possible forms are wanting, may be accepted as 
illustrations of partial paronymy or ^'meroparonymy. 

Mero- “ (mI»To-, miorp--), combining form of 
Gr. fiijpos ‘ thigh occurring in certain mod. 
scientific terms. Me'roccle/^iz//^, femoral hernia ; 
hence Mcroco’lic iz., of or belonging to merocele 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890). Klerocexite (-p'seroit) 
Zool. [Gr. itkpa.'i horn], one of the joints in the an- 
tenna in crustaceans, which rests upon the ischio- 
cerite; hence Llexoceritic (-seri-tik) a., of the 
nature of or pertaining to a merocerite. Mero- 
gnatliite Zool. [Gr. •^vaQos jaw ; see -ite], the 
fourth joint of a crustacean gnathite. Eleropodite 
(-^•p^dsit) Zool. [Gr. iroS -, ttovs foot], that joint of 
an endopodite which is borne on the ischiopodite ; 
iVIeropodi'tic a., pertaining to or of the nature 
of a meropodite {Cassell's Encycl. Diet. 1902). 

1802 Turto.v Med. Gloss., * Merocele. 3835-6 Todd's Cycl. 
Anat. I. 396/1 Hernia of the bladder.. is developed at ilie 
same point as a merocele. ^ 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. 
vi. 314 To its inner portion an ischiocerite is connected, 
bearing a *merocerite and carpocerile. 1859 Salter in 
Brit. Org. Rem., \st Monograph 43 *i\Ierognathite. 1870 
Anim. Li/e 04 'I’he fourth, the longest of all the 
segments. .is known as the *meiopodite. 

+ Merobibe. Chs.—^ [ad. L. merobib-us 
(Plautus), f. mero-, merum unmixed wine bib-lire 
lo drink.] ^ One who diinks pure Wine witliout a 
mixture of Water' (Bailey i /27 vol. II). 
Sileroblast (meTi^blaest). Biol. [f. Mero-I-i- 
Gr. ^Kaoros germ, - blast .] An ovum which is 
only partly germinal. Hence Merobla’stic a,, 
having only a partial power of germination. 
(Opposed to holoblast, -ic.) 

1870 Nicholson bJan. Zool. T03 The ovum is‘merobla.stic’, 
a portion only of the vitellus unSergoing segmentation. 1884 
Caldwell in Australasian Suppl. 3 Nov. 3/3 Monotremes 
oviparous, meroblast ovum. 1888 Rollkston iSi Jackson 
Anim. Ltje 371 Monoire>nata...Th6 ova aie large and 
meroblastic. 

Mero’cracy. nonce-ud, [f. Gr. plpo-s part: 
see -CRACY.] Government by a part. 

1679 Filmer Fr'cedtolder xiT. 173 Why must an Assembly 
of part be called an Artstocratie, and not a Merocraiie ? 

Siterog’onyCmerp’gom). BioL [f. Mero-^ + Gr. 
-yovia begetting.] The production of an embryo 
from a portion ol an egg not containing a nucleus. 
Hence Merogo'aic a., pertaining to or effected by 


inerogony. 

1899 Feature 2 Nov. 24/1 On merogonic impregnation and 
ils results, by Jd. Yves Delage. Ibid., Since it [the fer- 
tilization of non. nucleated ovular cytoplasm], .is a process 
which may be generalised, the author [M. Yves DelageJ 
proposes lo give it the name of merogony. 

XiCerohedral (mer^ihrdral), a. Ciyst. [f. 
Mero -1 + Gr. €opa seat, base + -AL.] Of a crystal : 
Plaving less than the full number of faces admitted 
by the type of symmetry to which it belongs. So 
IKIexoho'driciz. in the same sense (Webster Suppl. 
1902); USerolie'drisxu, the property of being 
merohedral. 

1888 Tcall Brit. Peiregr. 438 Mcrohedrism, a crystallo- 
graphic term embracing both hemihedrism and tetartohe- 
drism, 189s Story-AIaskclyne Crystallogr. § 137 The 
term merohedral will be reserved for certain cases in which 
a defalcation is met with in the faces of a crystal out of 
accord with any fixed law of symmetry ; though sometimes 
such a merohedral crystal simulates the mode of grouping 
of a crystal belonging lo a different type of symmetry from 
ils own.^ 1899 W. J. Lewis Ciystallogr. 140 The forms 
of certain classes were regarded as merohedia! divisions 
of a more symmetrical form. /Wf. 259 The views underlying 
the ideas of merohedrism lead to inconsistencies. 

ISiTerology (merf?*lod3i). Biol. [f. Gr, /itpo-s 

part, member -h -LOGY’.] That branch of anatomy 
which deals with the elementary tissues and finitls 
of the body {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S90). 

1857 Dunclison bled. Lex. 


'eroon, obs. form of Maroon. 
erop (me'Tpp), a. nonce-'wd. [a. Gr. /ifpor-, 
yli speaking articulately.] Gifted with l le 
rer of speech. So Mero-pic <1. (m same sense;. 
iBadham HalUut. 224 Mute creatures [seem] as capable 

Blackmobe Clara Vavshair (1S89) 172 He has no 

ue,nomcrop tongue, i mean. r™4T f 

^eropia (mSrffa-pta). yolk- [mod.L., f. 
io-i+fen f. tint-, eye: cf. myofia, 

•!yoiia.'\ Dullness or obscuration of iyht 
,vne Extos. Lex. 1S56). 
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MEBBY. 


Sleropidan (merfj'pidaii'), a. and si. Orniih. 
[f. mod.L. AferopiJ-x + -an.] a. ailj. Of or per- 
taining to the jiicarian family Mcropidns (Cassell's 
Encycl. Diet. 1885). ^ family 

Meropidx. 

184a Branoe Did. Set. etc., Meropidans^ ^leropidx^ the 
family of Insesiorial birds of which the bee-eater {i^Teypps) 
is the type. 

t SiOteropiei Her, Obs. [a. L. merops, a. Gr. 

fitpop bee*eater.] —Mekops. 

157a Bossewcll Armorie ni. 26b, On a torce d’Argente 
and Azure, a Meropie volante, Sable, membred Gules. 

11 MeropS (me-rfjps). [L., a. Gr. /rtpoif. ] The 
bee-eater, Aferops apiasier, {Obs, exc. Ontiik, as 
the name of the genus.) 

[1678 Ray WtUttghby's Ornith. Bellonius.. writes thus 
concerning the Merops.l 1688 R. Holme A yt/touty^ 11. 262/t 
The Meiops.or Bee-eater, is like the Kings-Fisher in shape. 
1^6 in PiiiLLiPS (ed Kersey). 

Meroquin, merer, obs. ff. Maroquin, Mirror. 

Mero'rganize, rare. [f. MERo-f + Organ- 
ize v.l tram. To bring into a partially organized 
state. Hence Merorganized, IVIeroxgauizizig, 
ppl, adjs,' Also Silerorganiza'tion (see quot. 

1855)- 

iSzy PROUT in Phtl. Ttans. CXVII. 375, I have provision- 
ally adopted the term vterorganhedy . .meaning to imply by 
it that bodies on pas^mg into this state, become partly, or 
to a certain extent, organized. 'I'hus starch I consider as 
tuerorgaiiized sugar. Ibid.^ note^ Any substance may he 
supposed capable of performing the part of a merorganizing 
body. 1855 Oo\L\\v.SriPpi.,Mcrorganization^ organization 
in part, or partial organization, 

II IXei'OS (mioTps). In Diels, also merus. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. fojpds thigh.] 

1 . Arch. (See quots.) 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 588 iMeros; the middle 
pait of a trigliph. 1842-59 Gwitr Archil. 1004 Meros, the 

S lane face between the channels in the triglyphs of the 
•oric order. 

2 . Aiiat. The thigh. 

1802 Turton bled Gloss. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

3 . One of the joints of a maxilliped. 

1855 Bate in Rcp. Brit. Assoc. 33 The third leaf-like plate 
consists of two joints, the fourth and the fifth, the mero-s 
and the carpus. 1857 — in /'nirw. CXbVIll. 604 Fig 
to to 14. Perelopoda Coxa; Basos; c, Ischium; 
d, Meios. 

Merostome (raeTastoum). Zoal. [ad. mod.L. 
Merostomata neut. pi., f. Meuo -1 + Gr. ori/ia, 
OTO/ioT- mouth ; so called as having the mouth 
divided into separate parts.] Any artliropod of 
the order Alcrostomata. So Merostematous, 
Mero-storaous adjs., of or belonging to the Alero- 
stomata. 

i83i Gill in Simthson. Rcp. 431 The Merostomes, i.e. the 
Hor^e-hoe Crab.s of the present epoch. 
Merosymnietry (merttisi'metri). Cryst. [f. 
Mero- 1 -hSvjlMExnv.] The condition or quality 
of being merohedral. So Merosyiume trical tz. = 
Mbrohedral. 

187s C/iein. Nems 19 Mar. izi Such partlall)' developed 
forms Mr. Maslretyne designated as merp-sj’mmetricat forms. 
Ibid., The varieties of mero-symmetry that a crystal may 
present. 1878 GuiiNEY Crystallogr. 55. 1895 Storv- 

M.tSKELYNK Crystolto^r. § 137 hlero-sj'mmetncal forms 
may be hemi-symmetrical. 

Merosystematic(mer(?3isteTn3e*tik), rz, Cryst. 
[f. ^IEBO-l + .Syste3I.\tic.] Having less than the 
number of normals by the law ofsymmetiy. 

1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 39 Such forms are called mere- 
systematic or merosymmetrical, or partially symmetrical 
forms. 1895 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr, § 139 Holo- 
and mero-syslematic forms. 

Merour(e, obs. forms of Mirror. 
tMeroure. Obs. rave—^. [a, L. mxror, f. 

to moiim.3 Lamentation, sovrosving. 

C1450 Miraur Saluaciowi 3770 In whas abbence. .eure 
sho contynuyd in weping and in nieroure. 

-merous, the ending of ihe adjs. dimerous^ 
irititerous, lelramerotts ^ pcntameroits^ etc., used 
Bot. in the sense of * having (a specified number of) 
parts The numeral part of these words is often 
expressed in writing by an arable figure, which is 
sometimes replaced by the English numeral word, 
as in 2-merotiSi Jive-mcrous. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora p, x, Papaveracea;. Flowers 
regular 2-merous. x883 Athenxum 18 Aug. 228/2 A corolla 
of four petals could not have been provided witlj the rame 
amount of nutritive material as a five-merous one. 
Merovingian (merovi-nd.:5ian), a. and sb. [a. 
F. Meroviitgieti, f. med L. Met ovingT pi., the desig- 
nation of Clovis and his descendants, repr. a 
Germanic word formed with patronymic suffix 
-ING 3 from the name (in L. form Aleroveiis) of the 
reputed ancestor of the family,] A. adj. Per- 
taining to the line of Frankish kings founded by 
Clovis (Chlodovech, in OHG. Hludwig), and to 
the kingdoms reigned over by them in Gaul and 
Germany from about a.d. 500 to a.d. 751-2, 
when their rule was succeeded by that of the Caro- 
lingian dynasty. In' Balcecgr.j applied to the style, 
of handwriting peculiar to the ^{e^ovingian period 


in the F.rankish empire. B. sb. A king or other 
member of this royal line. In Ba/xogr. = l,UTO- 
vingian script. 

1694 Hist. Geog^r, ,5* Pod, Did., Meroveans, or Mere* 
viugians, a Name given to the Kings of France of the First 
Race. x 78 x Gibbon «5’.^*xxxv. III. 400 The Franks., 
had wisely established the right of hereditary succession in 
the noble family of the Merovingians. Ibid, xxxviii. 111. 592 
The wealth of the Merovingian princes consisted in their 
extensive domain. Jbtd, 594 The.. silent decay of the Mero- 
vingian line. 1867 J. B. Davis Tkesaur, Craniorum 74 
Merovingian Frank, /bid.. Nos. 208 to 210 are from the 
Alerovinglan Cemetery at Envermeu, near Dieppe, /bid. 
75 Average Measurements of.. Merovingian Skulls.^ i^z 
k. M. Thompson Gr. ^ Lat. Paiaeog-r. xvt. 226 Merovingian 
Writing, /bid. 231 The extravagances of the cursive Mero- 
vingian. 190a Earl Rosebery xii. 152 The ladies 

of his party, .had to be conveyed in a Merovingian equi- 
page diawn by several yoke of oxen. 

Merow, -owe, •0W5, obs. ff. Marrow 

Meroxene (merp*ksz‘ii). A/in, [ad. G. mcroxen 
(W. Haidingeri845), after A. Breitnaupt’s 
meroxentis (1841), * probably from ^€pos a part, and 
ftVoy strange, because it is a part of what had been 
called uniaxial mica* (A. H. Chester).] A variety 
of biotitc. 

1834 DANA.^'^/.A//«.fed. 4)11. 226 The Vesuvian blotite 
occurs in brilliant crystals (Meroxene). 

Merpeople : see Mer-. 

tMerpyaa. Obs. rare—K ^Pismire. 

1527 Andrew Brunswyke*s DistylL U'niers F iv, Than 
the merpysses shall, .leve theyr egges behynde them. 

Merquiaate, obs. form ot Maucasite. 

Merre, obs. form of Mere sb."^, Myrrh. 

Merrels : see Merel. 

+ Meri'ibowk. Obs, Also meribauk, merry 
bauks. [f. hfERUY a. + Bowk. Cf. siHibonk.'] A 
sillibub or posset. 

i6n CoTGR., Laid atgre, whay ; also, a silllliub, or 
merribowke. 1613 Bcaum. & Fi.. Coxcomb 111. iii. (1647) 
jo 3/2 And can you mllke a Cow? and make a merrybush 
I?»CiZ^-buck -boukj? 1664 O. Hevwood Diaries. 
(1SS3) III. 86 She had drunk six meribauk pots ful of ale. 
X674 Ray N. C. f Fords, Merry banks', a cold Posset, Dcrb. 

t MeTrify, v, Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Merry sb.^ 
+ -FY.] irans. To cause to be merry. 

X780 Mme. D’Arblay Diary (1904) I. 347 It merryfieJ 
us all. 

Mei’ril(l)s : see Merel. 

Merrily (meTiU), adv. Forms : see Merry a. 
and - ly 2; also 4-6 merely, 4-7 merily, 5 morelly, 
6 merrellie, -ely, merelie, -ye, 6- merrily, [f. 
Merry a. -h-ly 

I. In early use: Pleasantly, agreeably, cheerfully, 
happily. In modern use: With exuberant gaiety, 
joyously, mirthfully, hilariously. 

13. . Gatv. 4- Gr. /Otl. 2205 pen muryly efie con he mele, 
J>e mon in he grene. CX386 Chaucer Manciple ' s T. 34 No 
nyghtyngale Ne koude.. Syngen so wonder myrily and 
weel. a X400-50 Alexander 3862 pe mone ouir he moi> 
tayns meryly it sebynes. cz^o Gesta Kom, xvi, 58 iHarl, 
MS.) The brid, pat sang so murely in the lop of the tie, is 
hi conscience, 1553 in Liturg. l/erv. Q. Bliz. (1847) 247 
That I may.. even in the very pangs of death, cry boldly 
and merrily unto thee. 1553 Brendb Q, Curtins x. 208 b, 
When he had spoken those wordes, he went merelye [orig. 
alacriter] into the fire. z6o6 Shaks. 7V, 6’ Gr. v. 42 
Full merrily the humble Bee doth sing. 2656 Earl Mon.m. 
tr. BoccalitiVs Advts. Jr. Pamass. 126, I see the fire of 
Heresle., breaks most forth there, where they drink merri- 
licsl. 17.. in Scott Redgannilet ch. iv, Merrily danced 
the QuaKec’s wife. And merrily danced the Quaker, 1799 
WoRDSvv, Fountain 22 No check, no slay, this Streamlet 
feavs ; How merrily it goes ! 1848 Dickens Dombey iv, 

* Oh, very well, Uncle', said the boy, merrily. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 462, (1] would not go out of life less merrily 
than the sw'ans. 

t 2. Jocularly, facetiously,, wittily, in jest. Obs. 

(rx386 Chaucer Wife's P. 336 luuenal seith of pouerte 
mynly The poure man (etc.], a 1548 Hall Cbron... Ediv. F 
2z This man merely.. saied tohisawne sonne that he would 
make him inheritor of y* croune meaning bis awne house. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 16 Philip the French king beyng 
merely di-iposed, sayde that william lay in Childebed, and 
norri.sshed his fat belly. <xx6z6 Bacon Neso Atl. 14 We 
knew he spake it but merrily. 2704 Hearnk Dtut Hist. 
(1714) I. 431 Treve.s..is..of no gre.Tt Beauty of it self.. .and 
the Air generally so clouded . . that it is by some called 
merrily Cloaca Planelarnm. 

Comb, vjirj S. Paterson Another Trav. I, 129 The fleers 
of some of my merrily-dhposed readers. 

3 , With alacrity ; hence, with reference to inani- 
mate things, briskly. Somewhat arch, 

1530 Palscr. 547/1 These becstes fede meryly towardes 
nyght. 2720 De Fob Capt.Singldon v. (1840) 80 We went 
merrily up the river with the flood. 2899 Times 25 Oct. $'3 
The ISIauscr bullets rattled merrily, but impotently, on the 
armour [of a tiainj. 

H/Eerriment (me-riment). [f. Merry v. + 

-MENT.] 

fl. Something that contributes to mirth; a jest; 
*a piece of fooling*; spec, a brief comic diamaiic 
entertainment. Obs. 

2576 Fleming Panopl. Episi. 151 Your talke replenished 
with plea.sanl merlment.s. 2589 Warner Alb. Eng, vi. xxx. 
(i6i 2> 146 When they, indeed of merriments in Loue did 
theare conspire. CZ590 Marlowe Faustns (1604) E 3, 
Beleeue me maister Doctor, this merriment hath much 
pleased me. 159* Nashe P. Penslesse (cd. 2) 27 They sh.al 
not be brought vpon the Stage for any goodnes, but in 


a mernment of the Usurer and the Dxuel. 2507 Shivc 
2 Hen. /P, II. tv. 324 Hee will..tume all to a rnwrymenr fi 
you take not the heat. 2633 Litiigow 7 'rav. vi. 202, 1 
. .the Germanes from langour, cherishing them with’ iouiil 
merriments. * 


tb. A humorous or scurrilous publication. Ois 

1697 Bentley Dies. Epht. etc., rEsop § 9. 148 Not a bit 
better than our Penny-Merriments, printed at London- 
Bridge. i8a4 Dibdin Libr. Camp. 598 The rapid increase 
of cheap pamphlets (under the title o{ Merriments). 

2 . The action (or fan act) of merr> -making, or 
of ‘making merry* over something; hilarious enjoy- 
ment or jocularity ; mirth, fun ; fa festivity, 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 139 They doe it but in mocklne 
merriment. 2596 — Merck. F, 11. ii. 212 We haue friends 
That purpose merriment. 2602 — Ham. v. L 210 Your 
flashes of Merriment that were wont to set the Table on 
a Rorc? 2663 Butler Hud. i. i. 674 [People] to crack'd 
Fiddle and hoarse Tabor, In Merriment did drudge and 
labour, 2674 Plavford Skill Mus. i. 61 Feasts and other 
Merriments. 2699 Bentley /VW. 199 The Jleirimems in 
the Attic Villages. 2796 Craufurd in Ld. Auckland's Corr. 
(1862) III. 337 Beaulieu and his exploits were subjects of 
merriment in the army. 1869 Fey-Emax Norm.Couq. lll.xu. 
262 And, mingled with all this, there is a certain element of 
grim merriment. 2903 Edin. Rev. Apr. 498 The old harvejit 
or ‘ hotkey' suppers with their feasting and merriment., 
have too often been allowed to die out. 
b. Used for: A subject for mirth. 

x8zo Scott Lady oJL. i. xvi, A summer night, In green- 
wood spent, Were but to-morrow’s merriment, 

fc. Entertainment, amusement. Obs. 

2590 Shaks. Mids. N. iii. ii. 246, 1 see you are all bent To 
set against me, for your merriment. 

Merriner, obs. form of Mariner. 
Merriness (me'rines). Now rare. [f. Merry 
r7. + -NESS.] The quality or condition of being 
merry (in various senses of the adj.). 

a 1300 Cursor hi. 20520 Silies stell now mar and le«se, 
And hers now his uiirines. ^2374 Chaucer iii. Pr. 

ii. 52 iCamb. MS,) Wyf and chyldren hat men desyren for 
cau&e of delit and of merynes^e. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems 
xxiii, 32 Tak thow example and spend with mirriness. 1567 
Glide Sf Godlie Ball. (S.T.S.) 76 The Angellis sang with 
merynes. 1599 Jas. I BacnA. AwpoF(i^3) its Tempering 
it with grauitie, and quicknesse, or meirinesse, according to 
the subject, and occasion of the time. 2638 Sir T. Herbert 
'J'rav. (ed. a) 3 We vomited out a like eccho of thunder, 
plowing up the liquid seas in merrines.se. 2848 Tail's Mag. 
XV. 114 Joy and merriness are not for me. 2886 jl/am//. 
Exam. 16 Nov, 5/5 The merriness which is supposed to be 
characteristic of tne music of a peal of belU. 

Merring, variant of Marring vbl. sb. 
Morro(u)r(e, obs. forms of Mirror. 

H/Ierrow (nieTipu). Angh-Jrish. [a. Irish ;«r«V- 
rughach.^ A mermaid, 

2828 ’1 *. C. Croker Fairy Leg. a. 27 The Irish word Hferrow 
. .answers exactly to the £ng]i^h mermaid. 2889 Froude 
’J'svo Chiefs Duntoy xxv, You slip through their hands like 
a merrow. 

Merrowre, obs. form of Mirror, 

Merry (me*ri), sb. [altered form of Merise, 
probably due lo interpretation of the ^ as a plural 
ending.] A kind of black cherry. Also a///'?^. 

2595 Chapman OvieCs Bab, White and red 

lessam'nes, Merry, Melliphill. 2707 Mortimer Husb.[\Ti\) 
II. 265 They [cherries] do best grafted on the Black-Cherry- 
slock.or the I^Ierry-stock. 2757 CoopF.R/7/2//7/frHi. Hi. (1760) 
22Z The black cherry, the Merry or Honey Cherrj’. 2825 
CoBBETT Rur. Rides 86 There are not many of the merries, 
as they call them in Kent and Hampshire. 2899 Longtn. 
Mag. Dec. 179 The wild cherry tree, or merry-tree, also 
known . . as the ‘ Gean 


Merry (mcTi), a. and adv. Forms : i myise, 
murse, myrige, miriso, merso, 1-3 merise, 3 
mur30 {comparative murgre, murgore, superl. 
miirgost, -gust), 3-4 murye, muri, 3-5 murie, 
4 murye {conipar. murer), 4-5 mury; 3-4 
miri(e, 4-5 myry, miry, 4-6 myrie, 4-5 myri. 


i^compar. mirgurre), 5-6.SV. mirrie, mirry,myr- 
rie,6 myrry, .Sr.mirxe; 3-6 meri, 4-5 merey, 4-6 
merio,-y(e, smerrye, 5-6 mere, 6i(f.meary, 6-7 
merriOjC- merry. [OE. myr{i)^e (:— OTeut. type 
*mterg/o~), whence myrgS Mirth ; outside English 
the only cognate corresponding in sense is MDu. 
^merch, whence merchie— Mirth, merchtocht re- 
joicing, mergelijc joyful, vtergen — Merry y. It is, 
however, probable that the word is identical with 
the OTeut. *imtrgJo^ short, represented by OHG. 
mtirg-fdri lasting a short time, and by the Gothic 
derivative ga-maurgfan to shorten, and presumably 
descending, with Gr. from an Indoger- 

manic inrg/m-. 

The transition from the assumed orlgina] sense ‘short' lo 
the OE. sense ‘pleasant* is somewhat difficult, but may 
have been brought about through the intervention of a 
derived factitive verb, meaning ‘ to shorten and hence to 
shorten time', ‘to cheer’; cf. ON. skemta to amuse, f. 
skamt, neut. of skamm-r shorL] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of things : Pleasing, agreeable. 

■j* a. Of occupations, events, or conditions; 
Causing pleasure or happiness ; pleasing, delight- 
ful. Obs. 

A merry meal '. see Meal sbP 2 f. ^ 

eS 88 K. /Elfbed Boet/i. xxxi. § 2 For py ic nat hwat pa 
woruldlusLTS myrges bringa6 [L. quid hnbeat JucundiiatiA 
hiora lufisendum. <22000 Boeth. Mctr. xiii.*45 Him pa 
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twigu Hnca 3 emne swa raerje Jjat hi t>Jes metes ne recc 5 . 
ciQOQ £E.vsr\c Nam> (Th.) I. 154 peos woruld, h^ah 5 e heo 
myrise hwiltidum gepuht sy. ^1205 Lay, 10147 pa puhie 
Ela“u 3 erie Jjat liSende swioe murie. a 1225 ^ficr. A*. 390 
He..spek s\vu 3 e sweteliche & so murie wordes pet. heo 
muhlen pe deade arearen^ urom deaffe to liue. c 1290 
Sftf. Le^. I. Guod it is and murie : brepren to wonie 

i»fere. c 132$ S^ec, Gy IVarw, 90^ Hu murie hit were, to 
haue pe siht Off godes face, pat is so briht. 143s Misyn 
Fire of Love 57 No pinge is nieriar pen ihesu to synge. 
1502 Atkin'.son tr. De huitaiione in. vi, zoo Nothynge is 
more swei e than is loue, . . nothynge . . meryer [ VAfucundiui^. 
1567 Turberv. Epit.^ etc, nob, Let others then that feelen 
ioy Exlole the merrie Month of May. 

b. t Of a place or country : Pleasant, deliglitful 
in aspect or conditions {pbs.'). So originally in 
the designation Merry England^ in which the adj. 
was subsequently apprehended as in sense 3 . 

c X20S Lay. 24964 For griS make 3 godne mon gode workes 
wurchen, . . pat lond bi 3 ba murgre. e tz^oGen. 4- Ex. 212 
God bar him in*to paradis, . . bPtajte him al 3 at mirie siede. 
a 1300-1400 Cursor dA 8 (GStt.) Brut pat berne bolde of 
liand, First conquerour of meri ingland. 13.. E.E.AllU. 
F. A. 935 Now tech me to pat myry mote [Jerusalem]. 1398 
Trevi.sa Barth. De P. R. xy, v. (Tollem. MS.), It [Ar- 
menia] is most mery londe with herbes, come, wodes and 
frute. 14x5 Hocclevb To Sir f. Oldcastlc 487 Remember 
yoWj heuene is a miry place And helle is ful of sharp ad- 
uersitee. 1436 Siege Calais in Pol. Poems (Rolls) IL 156 
'I'he crown of mery Yngland. 1500-20 Dunbar Poctus^xw, 
21 Edinburgh the mirry toun. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. x. 61 
Saint George of mery England, the signe of vJetoree. 1596 
— Prothal. 128 To mery London, my most kyndly Nurse. 
[1783 CowPER G/^/n_i2s Thus all through merry Islington 
These gambols he did play. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth i, 
Perthshire contains, .tracts, which may vie with the richness 
of merry England herself.] 

Proverbial phrase. 1550 Hutchinson Image of God 
Epiit. (1560) iij, It was a mery world (quod y* papist) 
before the Bible came forth in englysh, all thinges were 
good chepe and plentyful. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. K/, iv. ii. 9 
It was neuer merrie worlde in England, since Gentlemen 
came vp. 1601 — Twel. N. lU. i. 109. 

f c. Of sound or music: Pleasant, sweet. Hence 
of animals, esp. birds: Having a pleasant voice. 
Ohs. (Cf. sense 3 .) 

ciooo Ags. Hymn (Surtees) 141 Mid merijjum. .lofsange 
dulciymno, ^1350 ! Pill. Palerne 91^2 Alle men pat muc 
heideofpe muii houndes. ^1386 Chavcrr Hun's Pr. T. 
31 His voys was murler than the murie Orgon. 1387 Tre- 
VISA Higden (Rolls) IV. 307 pe emperour bou^t pat mery 
bridde. c 1400 Lyog. Chorlc Bird xv, Ryngyng of feters 
is no mery sowne. es4»o Citron, Piled, sioi A mery ma.sse 
per was y-songe. xsoo-ao Dunbar Poems xlvi. 3, I hard 
a merle with mirry notis sing. Ibid, 26 This mirry gentil 
nychtingaill. 1535 Coverdale Ps. l.'ocxCil. a Brynge hither 
the tabret, the mery harpe & lute. 

td. Of weather, climate, atmospheric condi- 
tions, etc. : Pleasant, fine. Ofawind: Favourable. 

X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5697 pe etpe jeld betere St pet 
weder was murgore by is daye & lasse tempeste in pe se pan 
me er ysaye. 13.. £. E. Allit, F, B. 804 In pe myry 
moinyng may your waye take. X390 Gowcr Conf. II 
332 He tcllh. .hou ther schon a merye Sunne. c 1400 Laud 
Troy Sk. 14413 Seuen dayes fau5t the! to gedre. And al that 
while was mury wedre. c 1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr, v. 
(1510) C if. Our Lorde God after tempeste sendethe soft and 
mery wedder. 1450 Merlin 384 The seson was myri and 
softe. 1576 Fleming Panopi. Episi. 423 Euen as Gouer- 
nours of smppes..cut the waues as they are furthered with 
a merrie winde : euen so let^ us frame our studie and labour. 
1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. i. 90 The merrie winds Blowes 
faire f^rom land. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. (1904) IV. 360 At the 
next mery wind tooke shipping. 1630 \vinthrop Heiu Eng. 
(1853) I. 18 We tacked about..with a merry gale in all our 
sails. 1685 Dryden tr. Hor. Ode in. xxlx. loi In my small 
Pinnace I can sail,.. And running with a merry gale, ..my 
safety seek. .Within some little winding Creek. 
fg. 1402 Rep/. Friar D. Topias in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 
72 Whi with not thi cow make myry weder in thi dish? 

+ e. Of dress : Handsome, gay. Obs. 

01400-50 Alexander A mery mantill of mervailous 
hewis. 

ff. Of herbs, drugs, etc. : Pleasant to the taste 
or smell. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Hut^s Pr. T. 146 Ye shul haue digestyues 
. .Of herbe yue, growyng in oure yeerd, thir mery is. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xxvii. (1495) 620 Cassia is 
swete and mery of smell. 

f g. A 7uerry inea7i : a happy medium. 

1399 Langu Rich. Redeles ii. 139 But mesure is a meri 
mene pouj men moche yerne. c 14^ J; Russell Bk. Nur- 
ture 107 Mesure is a mery meene whan God is not dis- 
plesed. a^s^% 0 \sc.o\Qr^^ Posies^ Flou/ers 41 Thus learne 
I by my glasse, that merrie meane is best. x6i6 Surfl. & 
Markh. Country Farm 580 So greatly, .is the merrie meane 
commended. 

h. Of a saying, jest, etc. ; Amusing, diverting, 
funny. Obs. or arch.y with mi.xture of sense 3 . 

r 1470 Henry Wallow. 36 Quhen Wallas herd spek of 
that mery saw, He Ukyt weill at that mercat to be. 1530 
Palsgr. 244/2 Mery taunt, lardon. Ibid.y Mery jeste a 
ryddle, 1563 Homi/ies it. Idolait^ iir. (1850) 265 

Seneca much commendeth Dionysius, for his merry robbing 
of such decked and jewelled puppets. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 
V. ii. 175 Two of her Brothers were condemn’d to death, 
My hand cut off, and made a merry iesi. 1595 Duncan 
App. Etyinol. (E, D, S.) 68 Facetix, mirrie bourds. 1632 
Lithgow Trav. ix. 378 There is a merry secret heere con- 
cerning the women. 1728 RIorcan Algiers I. vi. 185 The 
Notions all the Mussulmans have of the Antichrist. .are 
really merry. Ibid. 188, I had like to have left out the very 
merriest Passage in the whole Story. 1769 E. Bancroft 
Guiatui 32S A variety of fables which are merry. 1849 
James Woodman ii. He gave me the merry book [a copy of 
Cbaucer]. 


2. Oflooks or appearance: i* Pleasant, agreeable, 
bright ; hence, expressive of cheerfulness, 
mirthful, hilarious (in modern use merged in 
sense 3 ). 

a 1225 Leg. Katk. 314 pi leor is, meiden, lufsum, & ti 
mu 3 murie. c 1250 Gen. ey Ex. 2258 Her non hadden So 
loten miri. 23. , Seuyn Sag, (W.) 3357 Tlie erl come with 
meri chere, Omang al that folk in fere, c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 338/2 Myry yn chere, Ictus. 2559 Passage Q. EUz. 
A ij, Her grace by holding vp her haiides, and merie coun- 
tenaunce to such as stode farre of, ..did declare her selfe 
[etc.]. 2703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3948/4 A dun Gelding.. with a 
round Barrel, longish Legg*d,..amerryCountenance. x86t 
Hughes To%n Brtnun at Oxf. iii, He was a pleasant-Iooking 
fellow,, .with dark hair, and a merry brown e)*e. 

3. Of persons and their attributes: Full of ani- 
mated enjoyment (in early use chiefly with refer- 
ence to feasting or sport) ; joyous, mirthful, hila- 
jious. Also of permanent temper or disposition : 
Given to joyousness or mirth. 

The A I erry Monarch : afrequent designation for Charles 1 1 . 
\AIerrymeinie{Q\>&hytuerryinen{s/e*t Mf,rryman i): applied 
in ballad poetry to the followers of Robin Hood ; hence 
sometinie.s used allusively. 

c 2320 Sir Trtstr. 1 198 A miriman were he 3 if he o liue ware. 
c 1350 Will. Palerne 4926 As pet niuriest at he mete pat 
time seten, her come inenNkfui messageres. c 1375 Cursor 
M. 48T2 (Fairf.) Queii pat «aghe per come pjente Murer 
[earlier texts gladder, bUper] men mi3l neuer be. a 1380 
Mitt. Poems fr. Vernon MS. 680 Whon men beop muryest 
at heor RIele : I rede 30 penke on justerday. c 1400 Dcstr, 
Tt'oy 4787 Mery was the menye & maden gret Joye. c 1461 
E. E. Misc. (Warion Cl.) 48 The boy was mery y-nowe. 
2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxv. 27 Bring 30W sone to Edin- 
burgh ioy, For to be mirry amung ws. ciSto Lytell Geste 
Robyn Hood tv. in Heuengl. Leseb. (1895) I. 180/14 And he 
foundc there Robyn hode And al) hys meiy meyne. Ibid. 
V. 180/115 Buske you my mery yonge men. 15x3 More in 
Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 784 King Edward woulde say 
that he had three concubines, . .one, the meriest, one the 
wyliest, the third© the holj'esi harlot in the realine. . . But 
the meriest was Shores wife. 1606 Shaks. Tr. y Cr. 1. ii. 27 
He is melancholy without cause, and merry against the 
haire. 1632, Lithgow Trav. in. 90 , 1 was exceeding merry 
with my old friends. ?<:i665 Rochester Sat. on King rg 
Restless he rolls about from Whore to Whore. A merry 
Monarch, scandalous, and poor. 1712 Steele No. 

462 7 5 This vcr>^ Mayor afterwards erected a statue of his 
merry Monarch in Stocks-Market, 1794 Mss. RADCLiFre 
Atyst. Udolplto XKVy Poor Ludovico would be as merry as 
the best of them, if he was well. 1832 W. Irving A lhambra 
I (. 262 His memory was always cherished as that of a merry 
companion, 1849 Ja.mes Wood/nan ii, She was the merriest 
little abbesA in the world, 
fb. Happy. Obs. 

a X380 S. Ambrosttis 426 in Horstm. AlUttgl, Leg. (1878) 
13/1 He..wepie for holymen and murie pat passed weren 
vp to glorie. 2388 Wvclif Job xxi. 23 This yuel man 
dieth .. riche and blesful, that is, inyrte. 15x3 More in 
Grafton Chron. (r568) IL 781 The true Lorde Hasiinqes.. 
was neuer metier, nor thought his life in more suretie in all 
his dayes. 2520 More in Four C. Eng, Lett. (1880) iz, i 
pray you be with my. .household mery m God. 

transf 1634 Sm T Herbert Wat'. 184 [Silkworms] will 
be no where merry nor vsefull, but where are store of AIuI- 
bery Trees. 

c. Pleasantly amused; hence, facetious, ‘plea- 
sant’. Const. w/M, (a person). Ohs. or 

arch, rCf. make merry ^ 3 e below.) 

X607 Shaks, Tiinon iii. ii. 42, I know his Lordship is but 
merry with me. ^ 1703 Rowe Fair Penit. Ded., There is 
hardly such a thing as being merry, but at another’s Ex- 
pence. 1694 Atteboubv On Prov. xiv. 6, Serm. 1726 I. 195 
They were Men who . . took their Fill of all the Good Things 
of this World ; and. .were very merry, and very biller upon 
(hose that did not, 1709 Swift RIcrlitt'sFrop/i. Wks. 1755 
II. 1. 179 Astrology., IS by no means an art to be despised, 
whatever Mr. Bickerstaff, or other merry gentlemen are 
pleased to think. 27x4 Spectator No. 573 (tnit.), You are 
pleased to be very merry, as you imagine, with us Widows. 
lyyz Foote Nabob 1. 17 You are merry. Sir. 1831 Lytton 
(lodolphin 9 You are merry on me, I see, 

d. Hilarious from drink ; slightly tipsy. (Cf, 

market-meny^ 

X575-6 Durham DePos. (Surtees) 287 The said $*■ RIcherd, 
being mery with driiike, maid a quarrell to this examinnte. 
Ibid, 288 The said ^ Richerd will be mery with dtinke ther, 
but not dronken. x68i Luttbell Brief Rel. iiSsi) L 134 
Mr. Verdon.. returning home pretty merry, took occahiou 
to murder a man on the road. 2719 D'Urfey Ptl/s 111 , 7 
Drunk, which the vulgar call merry, 1838 James Robber 
vi, Dovelon, who was beginning to get merry, and eke good- 
humoured in his cups. 

e. Phrases. Ea make merry (refl. and inlr.) : 
to be festive or jovial ; to indulge in feasting and 
jollity. To t7take i7ier7y {ove7\ F util/t) i to make 
fnn (of), to ridicule. 

c i^zoSir 7 >«/r. 3085 Bopcsebe he Wiptoohoundes mirie 
made, ^1350 /’«/er//e 1880 Make we vs merie for mete 

haue we at wille. c 1440 Cast. Persev. 2709 Afake us mery, & 
lete hym gone i he was a good felawe. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xiii. 32 Sum makis him mirry at the wynis. 2530 
PALSGR.62S/2 Make mery,syTS,weshaUgo hence to morowe. 
1628 Earle Microcosm.. Tavern (.Arb.) 33 Men come heere 
to make merry. 1761 Hu.me Hist. Eng. II. xxviit. 135 The 
people made merry with the Cardinal’s ostentation. 1771 
GoLdsm. Hist. Eng. II. 403 The people made merry with 
this absurd and brutal statute. 1791 Gentl. Mag. 19/t My 
hor.se took frigJit at some hay-makers who were carouzing 
and making merry. 2832 Tennyson PaLof Art 3 Oh. soul, 
make merry and carouse. 1890 Sat. Rev. 25 Oct. 481/2 He 
makes merry over their deficiencies. 

f. In proverbs and proverbial compajisons, (See 
also Cricket sb^ i d. Grig sh^- 5.) 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 850 Bot vchon enlewe woldewere 


fyfi pe mo pe myryer. • 13.. A". Alis. 1163 Swithe mury hit 
i.s in halle, When the burdes waweii alle. 1546 J. Heyvvood 
Prov. (1867) 65 It is mery in halle, when herds wag all. 256a 
— Prov. «V Epigr, {1867) 433 Tis good to be mery and wyse; 
How shall fooles folow that aduyse? 1564 Pii.kington Let. 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) Pref. 7 The bLhop of Man Uveih here 
at ease, and as merry as Pope Joan. 2595 Shaks. John iv. . 
i. 18 , 1 should be as merry as the day is long, a 1643 W. 
Cartwright Ordinary iii. iv, I’l be As merry as a Pismire. 
a 1745 Direct, ServaniSy Fooimatty Livea short life and 

a merry one. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) U- 337 He 
knew how to be meny and wise. 179a Burns 'Here's a 
health to them that's awa”, It’s gude to be merry and wise, 
I’ts gude to be honest and true. 2873 Hamerton Intell. 
Life i. V. (1876) 29 Merry as a /ark. 

4. Oftimes or sensons ; Charncterized by festivity 
or rejoicing. 

1567 [see xj. 1596 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. iii. 38 Welcome 
meiry Shrouetide. 16x7 Moryson I tin, n. 87 To keepe a 
merry Christmas. 2667 Ld. Sandwich Ae/. in SirW. Temple's 
Wks. (1720) II. 136, 1 wish you a very merry Christmas. 1710 
StviFT jrul. to Stella 21 Dec., But first I will wi.sh you a 
merry Christmas and a happy New Year. 27iO'ii Ibid. 
25 Mar., 25. Morning. I wish you a merry new year : this 
is the first day of the year, you know, witli us. 1843 
Djckfns Christmas Carol iii. They wished each other 
Merry Christmas in their can of grog. 

6 . Special collocations: f merry-bout, slang, 
an act of sexual intercourse ; i* merry main (see 
Main sb? i), a game at dice ; f merry Monday, 
the Monday before Shrove Tuesday; merry night, 
north, died., a night given up to festivities and 
sport. For merry dancers, Greek, grig, pin, 
see Dances 5 , Greek 5 , Grig 5 , Pin sb. 11 . 
See also Merry-andrew, Merry-man, etc. 


1780 Nc-.vgate Cal. V. 314 Being asked.. if bhe thought it 
proper for a woman of decency to ask another * how .she did 
after this *merry-bout and ‘ whether she thought a rape 
was a merry-bout 2665 *Merry main [see Main ij. 
2667 Dryden Seer. Love iv. t. Come, gentlemen, let's lose 
no time : While they are talking, Jet s have one merry main 
before we die, for mortality sake. 2729 Gay Polly iii. {1772) 
198 Does not this drum-head here,, .tempi you toflingamerry 
main or two? 1565 in Picton L'pool Munic, Rec. (1883) 
I. 35 Monday ne.xt before Fasten's eve or Shrovetide called 
*Merry Monday, 1803 R. Anderson Cntnbld. Ball. 65 Aa, 
hd ! seca ‘murry-neet we’vehed at Bleckell. xSioWounsw. 
Waggoner 11. 30 'Tis the village Merry-Night ! 1837 

Penny Cycl. 'Vin. 223/2 Cumbrian peasantry have various 
festive meetings, called the kirn, or harvest-home, sheep- 
shearing, merry nights, and upshots. 

6. Comb. a. pnrasynthetic, ns merry’ conceited ^ 
•eyed, -faced, -hearted, -lipped, -minded, -ivilted 
adjs. 

2547-64 Bauldwin a for. Philos. (Palfr.jfi .Aristippus, .was 
a merry-witted fellow, 2548 Sir P. Hoby in Strype Ecci* 
Mem. (1721) II. App, Y. 79, 1 hear say he is a man some- 
what aged and merry-conceited v^ben he list. x6sx Bible 
Isa. xxiv. 7 All the merrie hearted doe sigh. 1625 K. Long 
tr. Barclays Argents rv. xii. 277 He was. .merry-conceited 
in words. 2648-60 Hexham, Ktiuht.sinnigh, hlerrie- 
minded. 1684 Otway Atheist 111. i, You Plump-cheek'd 
merry-ey’d Rogue. 1816 L. Hunt To J. //. ao It [sr. a 
mouth] breaks into such sweetness, With merry-hpped com- 
pleteness. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, vi, The merry-faced 
gentleman sent round the punch. 1852 RuaKiN Stones Veu, 
U874) 1 . XX. 220 Clear, crisp, ringing, merry-minded waves, 
b. quasi-art/ 2 '. with another adj. 
a x6i8 Sylvester Aulo-machia 125 Sailing all my Life 
On meriy-'orry Seas. 2865 Kingsley Htrexo. x, They are 
laughing and roaring now, merry-mad everyone of them. 

B. adit. Merrily. 

cxzzo Bestiary 570 Jlirie ^e singeS Sis mere. C232a 
Seuyn Sag. (W.) 556 Foules songe therinne murie. r238z 
Chaucer Pari. Foules 592 Daunsith he murye that is 
myrtheles? 24.. Sir Bettes 107 (MS. E.) Bellys he herde 
mwye rynge. 24.. Arth. « 5 - Alerl. 2485 (Kolbing) He was 
graiien & layd full merrye In the towne of Glasenburye. 
2546 Suppiic. Poore Commons (E.E.T.S.) 87 'I'hey wedde 
and bury, and synge ful mery, but all for money. s^^jCtide 
Godlie Ball. (S.' 1 '..S.) 68 Wesuld. . Without ony dissemmil- 
lance Be blyiih, and myrrie sing. 

b. Comb.j^%iHtrry-rttnningy -singing, -Umicd\ 
merry-begot, -begotten dial., illegitimate ; also 
sb.y a bastard. 

2549 Chaloner Erasm. on Folly Ljb, With suche 
taunts and merilourned an<5wers they provoke men to 
laughter. 2593 Nashe Christs T. Wks. {( 3 ra<;art) V. log 
The younger men in their merry-running Madrigals. 2606 
Svlvxstf.r Du Barlas 11. iv. it. Alagnif, 1133 A willing 
Troup of merry-singing Swains. 2785 Grose Diet. Vulg. 
Tongt/e, Aferry begotten, a bastard. 1890 Hall Caine 
Bondman i. vi, Maybe you think it nice to bring up your 
daughter with the merry-begot of any ragabash that comes 
prowling along. 

t Merry, v. Ohs. [OE. myrian ',:—*murg/a!i), 

related to myrge Mebbv o.] 

1. To be merry. 

c 2000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) xlvj. 1 FresniaS and myr^o Code 
mid wynsumre stemne. a 23x0 in Wright Lyric P. xiv. 45 
In May hit murgeth when hit dawes. e 2460 Toioneley Myst. 
xiii. 714 Lo, he merys; lo, he Jaghys, my sweiyng. 

2, t7‘ans. To make (a person, etc.) merry. 

.11310 in Wright Ls/ric P. xiii. 44 Wow« this wilde 

drakes, Jliles murgeth huere makes. CX400 Rrtde of Life 
(Brandi, 1898) 296 A ha, solas, now Jkju so pou mmest 
me in my modi. 1627-77 Feutham 

Though pleasure merries the Sen-cs for a while . > ct horror 
after vulturs the unconsumi^ heart. . 

Merry-andrew, Merry-Andrew (me-n,- 
s-ndr«). [app- SIebbt a. 4- ylsiJrsw proper name 
(cf. ANnBEtV 

Hearties statement, m the preface to his edition of Bene- 
dictus Abbas (1735) thot ‘ Merry Andrew was originally 
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applied to Dr. Andrew Borde (died 1549) lias neither evi- 
dence nor intrinsic probability, though Borde had a reputa- 
tion for hudboncry, as is shown by the traditional attribu- 
tion to iiim of various collections of jests. In 1668 (29 Aug.) 
Pepys .says that he saw at Bartholomew Fair a ridiculous 
play called ‘Marry Andrey‘, but that this title has any 
connexion with mcrry-andrevi is very doubtful.] 

1. One who entertains people by means of antics 
and buffoonery ; a clown ; properly (in early use), 
a mountebank’s assistant. 

1673 Dryden EpU.to Univ, Oxford xx Th’ Italian Merry* 
Andrews took their place, And quite Debauch’d the Stage 
with lewd Grimace. 1677 W. Sherlock Aftsxu. T. Daiison 
69 As ridiculous.. as it would be very gravely to confute 
Tom Thumb, or merry Andree, of a Town Lampoon. 1697 
Dryden ^Encid Ded., Thi.s is like Merry Andrew on the 
low rope, copying lubberly the same tricks which his master 
is so dexterously performing on the high. 1749 Fielding 
Tom foncs xrt. viii, He found the master of the puppet- 
show belabouring the back and rib.s of his poor I^lerry- 
.•\ndrew. 1831 Borrow Laveugro lii. (1893) 202 Listening 
to the joke.s of the merrj’-andrews from the platforms in 
front of the temporary theatres. 

b. Jig. 

1694 Wood Life fO.H.S.) III. 458 «<?/<?, To make your 
self the merry andvew of the company [you] did venter upon 
a person freely to expose him to scorne. 1773 Nugent tr. 
HhL Fr. Gerund I. 488 Those who are not sought out as 
the Merry-Andrews of the pulpit. 1827 Carlyle idisc.^ 
Richter{.x%^T 1. 11 Richter Ls a man of mirth, but he seldom 
or never condescends to be a merryandrew. 

c. attrilK or as adj* 

1689 Ansxv. Lords .y Commoners Sp. 25 A Reverend Pre- 
late., whom he stiles, in a sort of a hlerry-Andrew-vein, 
Church of England Apostle and Captain of her Life-Guard. 
1798 Lit. Mem. Living Authors^ I. 119 The jokes and 
merriment of this merry-andrew philosopher. x8i6 Sporting 
Mag. XLVII. 177 Scroggins made some merry-andrew tricks 
to save his wind. 1847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole^ xlix. 
(1879) 422 A poor fellow who went about the country in the 
inerry-Andrew line. 

d. Comb,y as merry •andrevi-lik& adv. 

1787 WoLCOT (P. Pindar) Lonsiad ix. Wks. I. 238 Turn it 
[thy wig] inside out, And wear it, Merry-Andrew like, about. 

2. pi. Playing cards of the lowest quality. 

18S6 [see HARRYJ3.23]. 1857 Fry F/aying-Card Terms 
in Philol. Soe. Trans. 55 Andrcius, Merry Andrexos^ Play- 
ing-cards of the fourth or lowest class or quality. 

Hence Merry-a*udrew, Msrry-a'ndrewize vbs. 
to play the merry-andrew ; Merry-a*ndrew- 
ism, buffoonery, clownishness. 

1836 Frasers Mag. XIII. 37 Nothing Is more distasteful 
. . than the undtscriminating Merryandrewism of an in- 
grained vulgarian. 1861 T. L. Peacock Gryli Gr. viii, 
.4rch-quacks have taken to merry-andrewizing in a new 
arena. ^ 1891 G. Meredith One o/our Conq. III. iii. 40 He 
can, if imps a\e In him, merryandrew as much as he pleases. 

Merry-banks, -bush : see Merribowk, 
t Merry-gall. Obs, Also 6 merrygald, 7 
merigal. [See Gall sb.^ : the first element might 
so far as form is concerned be mery Marrow 1, 
but the sense of the combination is not obvious.] 
A sore produced by chafing. 

1575 Turberv. Venerie x-^^ (Maybe) he seekes to haue 
my Sewet for himselfe, Whiche sooner hcales a merrj-gald 
then Pothecaries pelfe. 1597 Gcrarde Herbal \n. 1 . 1202 
If huch as iourney or trauell do carry with them a branch or 
rod of Agnus casius in their hand, it will keepe them from 
merry gals, and wearines. j6ox Holland Pliny II. 101 It 
healeth all merry-gals and raw places where the flesh is 
rubbed off or chafed ; it helpelh the rank rammish .smel 
vnder the arm-holes [L. intertrighuim et alarum vitiis 
fcrfriciionibiisqite ..non dubie jnederi]. Ibid. 319 It i.s 
good to anoint merigals therwith, namely, when one part of 
the body is fretted & chafed against another [h.prodesi et 
confricaiis inemhris\ 

MCerryghe, obs. form of Mabbow ji.l 
t Me'rry-go-dovm. slang. Obs. Strong ale. 

a 1500 Songs ly Carols (Percy Soc.) 92 Where is the best 
wyn ? tell yo\y me. . . I know a drawght off mery-go-downe, 
The best it Is in all thys towne. 1577 Harrison England 
II. xi. 86 A pot of hufeappe or mery go downe. 1599 N ashE 
Lenicii Sittffe Ded. A 3 b, Vou , .can do no lesse then present 
mee with the best mornings draught of merry-go-downe in 
your quarters. 

Me*rry-go-round. 

1. A revolving machine carrying wooden horses 
or cars, on or in which persons ride round and 
round for amusement ; a roundabout. 

1729 Daily Post 23 Aug., Here's the merry-go-rounds; 
Come, who rides? 1806-7 j. Beresfoud Miseries Hum. 
Life {1826) XX. 352 May she fall to the ground From a 
merry-go-round. 1858 Hawthorne Fr, 4- It. Notc-Bks. 
(1883) 26 There were meriy'-go-rounds, wooden horses, and 
other pro\i.sion for children’s amusements. 1896 E. A. King 
Ital. Highways 76 It [jc. a steam organ] belonged to a 
travelling merrj'-go-round. 

2 . /^. A ‘whirl’, 

18^6 R. W. Procter Barbers Shop xiii. (18B3) 98 This 
elystuin of a business, this merry-go-round of trade. 1890 
H. C>. Dakvns Xenophon I. p. c.x.v, What a merry-go-round 
of soldierly adventure ! 

t Merry-go-sorry. Obs. A mixture of joy 
and sorrow. 

1599 Breton Mis. Mavillia (Grosart) 49/2 Joying to see 
the kinde heart of this other olde gentleman, sorie to be an 
occasion of such anger to himselfe, and trouble to his house, 
betwixt a merrie, goe sorie, 1 fell to such weeping, as quite 
spildeminecyc-s. x6oo — Fort, txvo Princes ^1. x6o6l? Bre- 
ton] Choice, Chance, etc. fiSSi) 76 Thou hast told me of 
such a Ztlerry gocsory, as 1 haue not often heard^ of : I am 
sory for thy ill fortune, but am glad to see thee aliue. 

*t*Merry laud — Maryland^ the name of a 


district in N. America (now one of the UnitedStates), 
applied to a kind of tobacco. Cf. ¥. inmyland, 

1688 R. Holme Annotiry iii. xxil (Roxb.) 274/1 Sorts of 
Tobacco. .Merry land, leafe Tobacco. 

Merrymaid, dial, variant of Mermaid. 

1865 R. Hunt Pop. Rom. IK £»g. (1S81) 149 The ‘ meny- 
maids ‘ of the Cornish flshennen and sailors possess the 
well-recognised features of the mermaid. 

Merry-make (me*rim^ik), sb» arch, [app. f. 
vbl. phr. make 7 ;?t?rry, with inversion as in the later 
Merry-making.] ~ Merry-making. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Nov. 9 Now nis the time of 
merimake. a 1586 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxvii. 51 Gif je 
lyk nmsik, mirthe^ or^ myrrie inak. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Purple Isl. I. .xxviii. With fearless meiry-make and piping. 
1638-48 G. Daniel EclogvCx, 29 The Simple Merrie-make 
of older Swains Was Innocent. 1823 W. Tennant Thane 
of Fife VI. xlviii. The din of merry-make and boast I 1833 
Longf. Oiitre-Mer Prose Wks. 1886 I. 52 The rural sports 
and merrimakes of the village. 1844 Mbs. Browning 
Drama of Exile Poems 1850 I. 5 We’ll have feasts And 
funerals also, nierryinakes and wars, 1893 Kath. L. Bates 
Eng. Relig. Drama 23 England was wonted to take her 
merry-makes as a gift from the hand of Religion. 

Me'rry-make^ V* rare. [Formed as prec.] 
intr. To make merry ; to be festive. 

1714 Gay Sheph. IKeek Tues. 50 Whilom with thee 'twas 
Marian's dear delight To moil all day and merry-make 
at night. 1853-8 Hawthorne Eng. Xote^Eks, (187^) I. 
240 Dancing and otherwise merrymaking. xSsp Fitz- 
Gerai.d tr. Omar xxKY, I think the Vessel, that with fugi- 
tive Articulation answer’d, once did live, And merry-make. 
1894 D'J Maurier Trilby 1. 220 Ye young who pawn each 
other’s watches, and merrymake together on the proceeds. 

Merry-maker (me-riniijikaj). [f. Merry a. + 
Maker, after next.] One who makes merry or 
takes part in festivities. 

1843 Zoologist 1. 35 A party of merry-makers, who resorted 
to this unwonted saloon to sip their wine. 1884 Illustr. 
Land. Ncios 13 Sept. 243/3 The merr^’iiiakers did not break ! 
up until a late liour. 

Me‘i*ry-making, vbl. sb. ff. Merry a. + 
Making vbl. rA] 'The action of making merry ; 
conviviality ; also, an occasion of festivity, a con- 
vivial entertainment. 

1714 Mandf.ville Fab. Bees (1725) 1. 1S6 If a woman at 
a merry-making dresses in man’s cloathes. 1779 Mme. 
D'Arolay Diary 13 June, Her., gay, laughing face inspiies j 
an almost immediate wish of conversing and merry-making [ 
with her. x8x9 Sporting x^fag. IV. 209 A merry-making, on j 
the death of a relation. 2830 Tennyson Poems 93 See ! ’ 
our friends aie all forsaking The wine and the merry- , 
making. 1833 Ht. Martineau Briery Creek v, 107 The , 
Irish betake themselves to rebellion when stopped in their ‘ 
merry-makings. 1876 Green Stray Stud, The tedious 
length of an English merry-making would be unintelligible [ 
to him [rc. an Italian]. l 

attrib. 1870 "blowRXZ Earthly Par. (1890) 310/1 We Twain 1 
Not oft again. .Unto this merry-making place shall ride. 1 
So DXe'rry-making ppl, a, \ 

^ 1838 Dickens Hich, Hick, vi, Such jolly, roysiering, rol- • 
licking, merry-making blades. 1873 Symokos Crk. Poets iii. 

04 First must merry-making men address the gods with 
holy songs. 

Merry man, me’rryman. 

1. pi. Merry men : the companions in arms or 

followers of a knight, an outlaw chief, etc. j 

c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 128 His murle men comanded , 
he To make hym bothe game and glee, c 1400 Gamclyn 774 
Vong Gamelyn..fond his mery men under woode-bough. 
c 1510 Lytell Gcsle of Robyn Hood iv.in Child Ballads III. 

66 And Robyn and his mery men Went to wode anone, 
c ISS® Hunting of Cheviot 37 Ibid. III. 309 Fyghte ye, 
my rayrry men, whyllys ye may, 1600 ShaivS. A. V. L. i. 
i. I2I They say he is already in the Forrest of Arden, and 
a many merry men with him. j8xo Scott Lady of L. v. xviii. 
Still at the gallop prick’d the Knight, His merry-men follow’d 
a.s they might. 

2 . (As one word.) A jester or buffoon. ? Obs. 

1785 Grose Diet. Vulgar Tongue, Merjy Andrexu, or 

Mr. Mcrryman, the jack pudding, jester, or zany of a 
mountebank, usually dressed in a party coloured coaL 2838 
Tuo.ms in Bentley's Mise. Ill, 623 The equestrian clown at 
Aslley|.s, as the Mister Alerryman who attends the horse- 
manship at that theatre Is professionally designated. 2858 
Doran Ct. Fools 58 In the fifteenth century, when the 
fashion of wearing bells was abandoned to the professional 
merry-men. 

11 3. The surname Merriman has sometimes been 
used allusively. 

1596 Harincton Metain. Ajax 84 Hxc tria mens Ixia, 
requicsx moderata dicta., Doctor Diet, Doctor Quiet, and 
Doctor Meryman. 

Merry-meeting. A festive or convivial 
gathering. 

nt_x653 Jer. Taylor Serin. Gold. Grove, Winter xv. 191 
This, .struck their fancy luckily, and maintained the merry 
meeting. 1699 South .SV r///. (1842) IIL51 He can. .in those 
higher speculations forget all his merry-meetings and com- 

K anions. 1723 Dk. Wharton True jPfxVohNo. 58. It. 505 If 
e has not that Zeal without Knowledge to improve a Merry- 
meeting into a Riot. ^ 184^ L. Hunt Men, Women, <5- B. II. 
xi. 26S He bad canied his merry-meetings to an unusual 
extent. 2890 * R. Boldrewooo* Cal R^ormcrnZgi) 293 
He was. .made free of all their small gatherings and merry- 
meetings. 

Merryment, -nes, obs. ff. Merriment, -ness. 
Merry-sole, var. Mary-sole : see Mary r c, 

1880-4 F. Day Brit. Fishes II. 22 Arnoglossns mega- 
stoma.. . Names. — Whiff", merry sole, a term applied due to 
Its active movements when in the water. 

_ Merrythought (me-ri^t). [f. Mebbt a. + 
Thought jA : see below,] The Fuucuu-v or forked 


I bone between the neek and breast of a bird; also 
j the portion of a bird when carved that includes 
; this bone. Also attrib. 

The name, like the synonym alludes to the plav* 

ful custom of two persons pulling the furcula of a foa l until 
it breaks ; according to the popmar notion, the one who '’ets 
the longer (in some districts, the shorter) piece will eiihtr 
be married sooner than the other, or will gain the fulfilment 
of any wi^h he may form at the momenL 
1607 Dkkker Norihvj. Hoc lit. Wks. 1873 HI. 42, 1 lon^d 
for the merry thought of a phesant. i6xx Cotcr., Lunenc 
the merrie-thought ; the forked craw-bone of a bird, whicrl 
we vse, in .sport, to put on our noses. 272X Addison Spect, 
j No. 7 ? 2, I . . have seen a Man in Love grow pale and lo-e 

his Appetite, upon the plucking of a Merry-thought. 2716 
. R. Waller in Phil. Trans, XXIX. 513 Under the Clavi- 
{ cula or Merry-thought-bone, a 1756 Mrs. Haywood AViy 
i Present afi^ Theii cut up the merry-thought. 1843 Lcver 
1 J. Hinion ii. Simpering old maids cracked merry thoughts 
with gay bachelors. 1890 Coues Field iy Gen. Omithol. 
n. 136 The lower belly of the curve, convex for%Yard, fillin'^ 
in between the forks of the merrythought {Xj^x. furculum). 

Merry-totter. dial. Also 8-9 -trotter, [f. 
Merkv a, + Totteb sb.] A see-saw ; a swing. 

e X440 Promp. Pai-j. 338/2 Myry tottyr \p. r. mirilolyr], 
chylderys game, ., oscUlnm. 1483 Cat/:, Aitgl. 235/2 A 
I l*l&tyto\yr,oscillum,peiaums. 1659 C. HoohRU.Conicnius' 

I Orbzs Sensualinm {x6q2) 277 Boyes. .tossing and swinging 
I themaelves upon a Meiry-totter [L. super PetaurmnJ. 1790 
I Gro.se Provinc. Gloss., Merrydotter, a see-sa\s-. 1862 
' ‘Tom Tueddlehoyle* Bnirnsla Foaks Ann. 4 (E.D.D.) 
Merry-trotter. 

I Me’rry-vdng. [f. Mebby a. + Wing sb. ; .app. 
with reference to the rapid beating of the wings.] 

+ 1 . A kind of gnat or mosquito found in the 
West Indies, esp. Jamaica and Barbados. Obs. 

167X OciLBY Amer. 340 In some parts of the Counlrey [in 
Jamavcallhere arealsoasort of stinging Flies, call’d Muschilli 
and Merrywlngs. 1706 Fuillus (ed.Koisey ),Meriyavinss, 
a sort of Fly, very trouble.some in the Night, in the Island 
of Barbadoes. 1750 G. Hughes Barbados 87 The Merry- 
Wing., is a very minute Fly. ..They seem to be exactly of 
the same Species with the Gnat in England. 

2. Cl. S. The goldm-eye,Cla/igulaglaiinati. 
i883 G. 'I'ru.mbull Names of Birds 78. 
i* Mers. Sc. Obs. Also 6 merse. [a. MDu. 
merse (mod.Du. mars) * top ’ of a mast, literally 
^ basket'.] A round-top surrounding the loNver 
masthead. Also attrib. in mers clothes, streamers 
and hangings suspended from the ‘mers*. 

1494 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. (1877) I. 253 Item for ane 
gret mast, ane ra. ane swken, a pygy mast; and thir rais 
and the takllng with ane mers,., and for ane pomp and other 
small graith, .v//, 1504-6 Ibid, (ipox) III. 89 Item x.wj 
elne car.say blew, rede, quhit and fallow to be ij mers 
clathis to the schip. 2505-6 Ibid. 183 Item.. to the man that 
maid the mers of the schip, in drinksilvir .viiijr. ^ 2506 Ibid, 
189 Item.. to .Alexander Chamvr, payrvtour, quhilk paynlit 
the mers of the Kingis schip x Franch crounis. 2508 Dun- 
BAR Gold. Targe 52 A salli, als quhite as blossum vpon spray, 
Wyih merse of gold, brycht as the stem of day. 

.Mersatorial (msjsaioaTial), a. 07 -itith. [f. 
mod.L. mersStor diver : see -lAL.] Belonging lo 
Macgillivray’s order Mersalores. 

J85Z MACGiLLivRAYi?Wr. Sirds V. 424 They [Jf. the Pro- 
cellariins] are mersatorial birds. 

Mex’saus(e, Mersch, Merschale : see Mere- 
sauce, March sb,^, Marsh, Marshal. 
Merschaundrice, Merschion : see Mee- 
CHANDISE, MaRCHION. 

Merse (mers), sb. Sc. [Sc. repr. OE. mine, 
Marsh.] Low fiat land, usually beside a river or 
the sea ; marsh. Also attrib. 

The Merse is used as the proper name of the district of 
Berwickshire between the Lammermoors and ihe Tweed. 

a 2810 in Cromek Rem. Nithsdale Song 234 'I'here's a 
majd has sat o’ the green merse side Thae ten lang years and 
mair. 2856 Aird Poet, Wks. 288 Go the rooks Down to 
the sea.. on the flat merse To tear up tufts of gr.Tss for 
grubs below, a 2856 in G. Henderson Pop. Rhymes Ber- 
zoick xos A Merse mist alang the Tweed In a harvest 
mornin'sgude indeed. Li/e Adam Thomson 

I, 5 A bloody skirmish between Merse-men and Northum- 
brians. 1875 W. McIlwraith Guide Wigtownshire 78 A 
little bit of merse-Iand, detached by the windings of the 
River Luce, is called St. Helen'.s Island. 

Merse, Mersement: see Merge, Mercejiext. 
Merser, Mersh, Mei'shal(l: see Mercer, 
March v.-, Marshal. 

MersioiX(m5*jj3n), “iObs. [a.F.7//^ri/^'?i,ad.L. ■ 
mersio)i-em, n. oi action f. mers-, mergcrc to dip : 
see Merge v.] The action, or act, of dippint^ ; 
spec, with leference lo baptism. 

1659 H. L’Estkange Alliance Div. Ofj. 365 Mersion or 
dipping: is not of the necessity of the Sacrament, sprinkling 
being m every way' as operative. 2669 Barrow Sacra- 
ments in Creea etc. (1697I 444 The mersion also in Water, 
and the emersion thence, doth figure our death lo ihe 
former, and receiving to a new life. x6oi W. Nicholls 
Anszv. Nahed Gospel 2^ The custom of the trine mersion 
seems to be very ancient in the Church, if not Apostolical. 
Mers3(h, Merssery: see ^Iarsh, Merceui*. 
Mersshall: see Marshal. 

Mersy(e, Mersyment, Merte, Mertelage, 
Merteiiet(te : see Mercy, Mercemekt, Mart 
sb,‘^, Mabtiloge, Martinet. 

Mertlife : see Mart sb.^, Mirth. 

Mertilloge, Mertinet, Mertle, Mertlete: 
see Mabtiloge, Martinet, Mvbtle, Martlet. 
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Mertri(o)k : see Mabtwx. 

+ U/Eertun. Obs. ran—'. [? From the name of 
Merlon Abbey (Surrey).] A kind of church bell. 

1536 Hbottinghavl Rec. III. 198 Compositura sive factura 
cujusdam campanae mediocris AngHce ‘ a meriun \ 
Mertymas, -mes, obs. forms of MABTixiiAs. 
tMertll. Obs. rare—', [ad. L. mernla.'] = 
Merle. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais v. (1737) 230 The gay Merul and 
warbling Philomel 

^Mterulilie (meTir/Uo), a, Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
vierulJntiSi f, L, merttla Merle.] Of or pertain- 
ing lo the genus Mentla or to the subfamily Mtru- 
linx {Cent. Diet. 1890)- So Mernli'xiotis a. 
ZooL in the same sense (Ivlayne DxJ>os. Lex. 1856). 
tMei-umsuratum = Marnin Syriaetiin : see 
Maroxl 

c 1710 Celia Fiennes (1888) 190 '\V*‘»..ffineroy finely 
Cut, and ffirrs and merumsuralum makes the fine snuff. 
Merur(e, obs. forms of Mirror. 
f IVEeruw, a. Obs. Forms ; i mearu, I^Iereiati 
meru, 3 meruw, mereuli, 4 nieru5. [OE. 
meant (stem meanv-') =OHG. marawi (MHG. 
mar, manu-)^ ablaut var. of OHG. inur(it)wi 
(MHG. mih'we, iniir, mod.G. imirbe) 01 the same 
meaning.] Soft, tender. 

c 975 Rusfiw. Gasp. Matt. xNiv, 32 ponne telj;ra his nierwe 
bip. .?;e witan neh is sumer. c looo^Prtjr. Lccchd, 1. 216 

xyf bonne se lichoma mearu (z/.v. niearuw] sy seo 3 on 
hunise lege to pam sare. a 1225 Amr. R. 378 5unge impen 
me bigurt mid pomes, leste bestes ureten ham peo hwule 
pet heo Leo'S meruwe. nays Lnue Roii 44 in O. E. Misc. 
94 Hwenne hit schal to-gUde hit is fals and mereuh and 
irouti. c 1320 Sir Beues (A.) 2525 Ich was so lite & so 
meruj, Eueri man me clepede dweru?. 

3VIeirv(m3iv). [Short for F. (jsatin')m€rvetlieux!\ 
A silk material for ladies’ dresses and dress-trim- 
mings. 

1887 Daily N’evjs 11 May 5/7 A skirt of black Jferv, 
covered with tulle. 1890 Ibid. 10 June 7/5 Rich satin 
Mervs. All silk. 

Mervail(e, -veil(l(e, etc., obs. ff. JIasvel. 

II Memreiileux, -euse (m^rv^yai, -oz). [Fr. : 
see Marvellous.] Contemporary names for the 
extravagantly dressed P'rench fops and * fine ladies* 
of the period of the Directory, who affected a 
revival of the classical costume of ancient Greece, 
(x8i 9 : cf. Marvellous B,] 1892 Daily Plems to Oct. 5/t 
The ‘mervellleuse’ of the Directory in France. The*mer- 
veilleuse’, or ‘ ultra-fashionable as the writer., rather 
inadequately translates her title, ^walked.. half naked in the 
Champs Hlyseesl xSoS Lady Mary Loyd tr. 0 . Uzanuc's 
Fashion in Paris 1 8 The Ecrouelleux, the Inconcevables, 
the Merveilleux, with their chins sunk in their huge cravats. 
Ibid. X9 The ^Zerveillell$es survived the Incroyables by 
a couple of years. 

Merviade : see Maravedi. 

Merwaal, -waill(e, etc,, obs. ff. Marvel. 
Merwe,rQerwe(i)Il! see Marrow Marvel. 
IKCerwomazi (mSuwuman). [See Mer- atul 
cf. G. meerfratt, mee/^eib.} A name for a Me/i- 
SfAiD when older or wedded. 

1809 Citron, in An/t. Res' 394/z In a History of the 
Netherlands it is stated that in the year 2403, the dikes 
were broken near Campear by an inundation ; and when 
the inundation had returned, a Merwoman was left in the 
Dermet Mere. 1884 F. J. Child Eng. ^ Sc. Pop. Ball. 1 . 
366/1 The merman asks her the reason, and she answers, 
They all say that you are the menvom.in’s son. 

transf. 1846 M. J. Higgins Ess. (1875) !Mein. 26 It wa.s 
Veally admirable to watch the good-humour, dexterity, and 
patience of the old merwoman. 

Mery, obs. form of Marrow Merry. 
HHerycisiU (me'risiz’m). Path. [ad. mod.L. 

ad. Gr. rumination, f. /o/pu- 
Kt^eiv to ruminate, f. occurring as 

the name of a ruminating fish.] A rare disease 
of the stomach, in which the food, alter having 
been swallowed some time, is returned into the 
mouth .and remasticated. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex. s. v. Merycismus. 1860 Pezu 
Syd. Soc. Year-Bk.i^Icd.ff Surg, 235 Abdominal Merycism 
(regurgitation of chyme) appearing as the symplom of a 
masked ague. 

Meryhed, Meryly,Merynes, M0ryt(e, etc. : 
see Marrowed, Merrily, Meruiness, Merit, etc, 
'fillies. Obs. Also 4-5 mess©, 5 measse. [a.AF. 
mes (see Skeat ChaitccZs IVks. I. 429 and Du 
Cange Glossarinm Gallicum s.v.), app. L. 
niissnm, neut. pa. pple. of inittere to send, put 
forth,] Proper distance or range for shooting. To 
mark (a person') at or vjUh a mes : to strike. 

The use in the first quot. is obscure ; the word may have 
been used in a strained sense for ‘a blovv ‘the force of 
a blow But the reading of the passage seems doubtful. 

13.. E. E. Aim. P. B. 215 Dry^iyn with his dere dom 
hym drof to pe abyme, In pe mesure of his mode, his mes 
neuer be lasse Bot per he tynt pe tybe dool of hU tour ryche. 
la 1366 Chaucer Rotn. Rose 1453 To shete, at 
to the dere. a 1380 Pisiiil Susan 320 (Phillips MSJ An 
aungil..babbraundisshid his brond..To marke pi myddil 
at a messe in more pan in bre. t:x 44 t> York Ulysi, .xL 162 
Bot b® Jewes bat wonnes in Jessen Sail no3t be merked with 
bat messe Ic 14^ TovjueUy ^lyst. viii. 173 measse], 

Mes, obs. form of Mass Mease, Mess, 


11 Illlesa (m?sa). South. U.S. [Sp, mesa, lit. 
‘table*:— L.;//e«rfl.] A high table-land. Alsoaf/r/A 
*775 Romans Florida App. 57 This Table Land is called 
Mesa Maria. 1859 Marcy Prairie Trav.-yt^ The road., 
ascends to a low mesa. 18., Reports on Pacijic Railroad 
1 . 84( Bartlett} The mesa, or table-land character, Is exhibited 
only along the line of river-valleys. 2882 Rep. lo Ho. Repr. 
Free. Met. U. S. 636 The top sometimes several miles wide, 
mesa-like and comparatively level. 

Mesacouic (mesakp'nik), a. Chem. [f. Gr. 
H(a-6s middle + (It)acohic ; intended to denote the 
intermediate position of this acid between the 
itaconic and citraconic acids.] Mesaconic acid; 
an acid, isomeric with itaconic acid, obtained by 
boiling; a weak solution of citraconic acid with 
nitric acid. Mesaconic ether; see quot. 1865. 
Hence Uesa'cdnate, a salt of mesaconic acid. 

1854 Thomson Cycl. Chem., Mesaconic Acid. 1856 W.atts 
tr. GmeliiPs Handbk. Chem. X. 428 Mesaconate of Am- 
monia. 1865 Watts J 9 /C/. Chem., Mesaconic Ether, CgH404. 
..Obtained by distilling a mixture of mesaconic acid, sul- 
phuric acid, and alcohoL 

IQIesad (me'smd), adv. [f. Gr. fiea-os middle 
+ -ad as in Dextb.vd.] ~ Mesiad. 

1882 Wilder & GAC£.< 4 ;ia/. Technol. 27 Substituting 
sal for mesial,. ,we have mesad. Ibid. 212 Lift the border 
near its middle, and trace It mesad. 1894 Gould lUustr. 
Med, Diet . , Mesad, toward the mesial or mesal line or plane j 
towards the meson. 

Meaager, obs. form of Messenger. 

BXesaiil. Antiq. Also mutaa.il, meza.il. [r. F. 
nitfsail, mdzail, mursail, app. repr. OF. mttgatlle 
concealment, f. vtucter to hide.] (See quot.) 

1869 Boutell Arms < 5 * Arm. viii. 11874) 127 This piece, 
called the mesail, or mursail. . but more generally knovvn in 
England as the zyu/aile, or visor, was pierced for both 
sight and breathing. 1870 C. C. Bl.acn tr. DemmhPs 
Iveapons cf tYar 278 The armet is the most perfect form of 
helmet. It is composed of the crown with crest, the vizor, 
nose-piece and ventoyle (these latter three forming altogethei* 
the uiezaii), and the gorget. 

Meaairaick, obs. form of Mesah.uc. 

Meaais, variant of Mi3EA3E. 

Hesal (me'sSl), a. [f. Gr. lUa-os middle + -.VL.] 

= Mesul. Hence Me-sally adv. = Mesiallv. 

2882 (see Mesad adv.\. In recent Diets. 
Mesallautoid (mesalm-ntoid), a. rare. [f. 
Gr, p€<T‘OS middle + Allantoid.] Having an 
allantois of intermediate size. (Cf. Megallan* 

TOID, M ICR ALLANTOID.) 

1877 W. Turner Hum. Ana/. 11. 869 M. H. Milne*Ed* 
wards.. has placed the Carnivora and Pinnipedia .. in a 
Mesallantoid legion of mammals. 

(I Mesalliance (m^zalyahs). [Fr., f. m/s- Mis- ; 
Jr alliance Alliance. Cf. MisaVlliance,] A 
marriage with a person of inferior social position. 

278a H. Walpole Let. to Mason 25 June, We are well oft 
when from that mesalliance there spring some bastards 
called Episodes. *827 Canntng Sp. Ho. Cow. 12 June in 
H mtsardiiZzZ) XVII. 1235 An account of a union, or rather 
of what the French called a luisaltiance between a man of 
colour and a white woman. x8ao Thackeray Paris Sk..bk, 
(1869) 39 In England.. a grocers daughter would think she 
made a mesalliance by marrying a painter. 2885 I^Iaoel 
Collins Prettiest lYomau x. It seems hardly likely that 
another prince will make a mesalliance for the sake of a 
^lilovlich, 

MesanicelJOid (mesamrboid), a. and sb. Biol. 
[f. Gr, middle + Aikeboid,] a. adj. In 

mesamceboid cell^h. sb. Oneof theamceba-like 
cells which are developed in the mesoderm. 

1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., Mesamoeboid cells ..Mesatnoeboids. 
190S Brit. Med. Jrul. 25 Feb. 441 A special ingrowth of 
mlcronuclear cells derived from the pigmented group gave 
rise to the mesauKEbold (mesoblostic) cells. 

Meeanger, obs. form of Messenger. 

(I Mesarceuitt (mesarf’t'm). Anal. 7 Obs. Also 
7 mezereura. Also after the Gr. form, 6 me- 
sareon, 9 mesaraion, [med.L., a, Gr. n%<sap<xiov, f. 
(xecov middle + dpaid Bank, belly.] = Mesentery i . 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. li. 353 The mesentery 
..is also called by some mesareon.. .Others lake mesareon 
to be the highest part of the mesentery. x66i^ Lovell 
Hist. Anhn. ^ Muu 5x7 The humour,, which is in the 
ventricle, intestines, and mezereum. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl.. Mesnrxum, is also used In a more restrained sense 
for a part, or division of the mesentery ; being that fastened 
to the small guts. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., Mesaraion. 
Mesaraic (mesar^Ik), a. and sb. Anal. Forms; 

;; missraic, -oyko, -ak, 6 -oike, mes(s)ei’ayko, 

7 mesairaick, meserai(c)k, -aique, -iack©, rai- 
seraick, 7-S mesaraxck(e, 7-9mes3raic, (9 erron. 
mesarffiic),8- mesaraic. [ad. m€d.L. mcsaraicus, 
a. Gr. fx^aapdifsos, f. fx^aapaiov MESAR.Eti3l.] 

A. ad/. Of or pertaining to the mesentery; 

= Mesenteric. 

c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirnrg. 27 Veynls iiilserak ben smale 
veynes ^at comen out of be vej'oe l»t is cle|Md porta. 1541 
R, Copland Guydon's Quest, Ckintrg. H xljb. To brynge 
the Chilus to the lyuer by meancsof the veynes mescraykes 
[i/r]. 161S Cbooke Body 0/ Mast 104 Duodenum, leiunum, 
and Ileon,,.are easily distinguished by their scituation, 
length, and by their Meseraick yelnes. 2651 Bices Neio 
Disp. 7 1x7 Scainmony. .and vitriol do equ^ly liquate the 
mesaralck bloud. i83t R. Knox Cloquet's Asia!. 7B6 Its 
veins [sc. of the pancreas] pour their contents, .into the 
small mesataic and splenic veins. 1869 Hu.xley Istirod. 


Classif. Anim. 139 J/<rrrrafc=mesenterlc. The omphalo- 
meseraic vessels pass from the inte^l^ne to the umbilical 
vesicle in the embryo. 

B. sb. One of the mesaraic veins. 

1528 Paynel AVz/rzvAfV Regiw. Dijb, Whiche departeth 
to the lyuer by be veines called miseraikes. 26x5 Tomk/s 
Alhusnazar i. B ib. And what they (rc. the guts] spare, 
The meseraicks filch, and lay’t i’th liver. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. n. v. § 3. 85 At the mouthes of the 
miseraicks. x836-9 TodtVs Cycl. Ana/. II. 43/1 The venous 
sinus gives out.. the mesaraics to the under surface of the 
cceca. 

t Mesara’ical, a. Obs. [f. JIesaeaic + -al.] 
= Mesabmc a. 

1569 R. Androse tr. Alexis* Seer. iv. iir. 37 To heale.. 
the obstruction of the Mesaraicall veynes, 1623 Hart As-- 
raignm. Ur. ii. 5 The naturall voUmiary expulsion oftb.at 
superfluous humour into the guts by the miseraicall veines. 

Mesarteritis (mesazterai-tis). Path. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. }xk(S‘02 middle 4 - aprqpia. .artery + -iTib.] 
Inflammation of the middle coat of an artery. 

1875 Jones & Sjev. Pathol. Asiat. 374 The outer and 
middle coats are chiefly or solely affected, and it Is called by 
some periarteritis and mesarteritis. 

Hence Mesarteritic (mesaJteriTik) a., relating 
to mesarteritis. 

1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., Mesarteritic induration, a form of 
granulation, or cicatricial, tissue found in the coals of an 
artery affected with chronic endarteritis. 

Mesaticephalic (me^satiisficedik) a. [f. Gr. 
/x€traT-oj midmost (superl, of peffo? middle) + 
Kitpakrj head + -ic (after cef/ialic).'] =Meso- 
cephalic. 


1879 Flower Caial. ^lus. Coll. Surg. 1. 251 The indices 
of breadth, .are : — Dolichocephalic, .below 750. Mesatice- 
phalic.,750 to 800. Brachycepli.alic. .above 800. 

So Me satice'phalism, the condition of being 
mesaticephalic ; fiZe:satice*phalous tr. =Mesati- 
cephalic; jl Me:satlce‘phalus,(n;)askulltowhich 
is applied the term mesaticephalic ; (^) a person 
with a mesaticephalic skull; Me:satice'plialy= 
Mesaticephalism. 

^ 1863 Thurnam in Plcm. Asithrop. Soc. (X865) I. 150 An 
intermediate ovoid form (mesatu or ortho-cephalismk x88o 
A. H. Keane in Nature XXI. 281 (Afghan] Type, long, 
oval face, arched nose, head mesaticcphalous, i8q 6 Nat. 
Science Sept. 154 The n»esaticephaly..may be due to a 
crossing between brachycephalous Negrillos and Negros. 

Mesauenteur, -ure, obs, ff. Misadventure. 
Mesbyleue, obs. form of Misbelieve. 
jl Mescal (meskad). Also mezical, mescal, 
mezcal. [Sp. tneztal, a, Mexican mexcalli.'] 

1 . A strong intoxicating spirit distilled from the 
fermented juice of the American aloe, 

2828 Sir H. G. Ward Mexico 1 . 59 A strong kind 0/ 
brandy called mexical, or Aguardiente de ^laguey. 1854 
Bart LETT Texas, etc. 1 . 290 Mezcal, or aguardiente. 

j888 Fanny C. Gooch Face to face w. Mexicans 562 Mescal 
is made from a liquor obtained by pressing the leaves of the 
maguey In a mill. 


2. MescaLpIant i the American aloe. A/escal 
fibre : the fibre of this plant (cf. Maguet). 

iBsr Mavne Reid Scalp Hsmt. I. 14 The agave, the 
far.famcd mezcal-plant of iSIexico. 2B86 Ansi. Rep, Smith-, 
sonian lust. (1889) u. 652 Mescal fiber, Arizona. 
Mescel(l)in(e, obs. forms of Maslin 2. 
Meachance, obs. form of Mischance. 
t Mescbancie, Obs. rare^^. In quot. mis-, 
[f. Mzschant : see -ancy,] Wickedness. 

1609 Pitcairn's Crim. Trials III. 5 For forder manlfesta. 
tioun of 3oure extreame and malst vnnaturall mlscbancie. 

+ Meschant, and Obs. Forms: 5me3- 
chaunt(e, mysch(e)aunt(e, 5, 7 miacliauiit, 
6 miscliand, -eant, meckient; meschante, 
njysch(©)ant, meebant, 6-7 mischant, mishant, 
merchant, [a. OF. metcheant unlucky, wicked 
(mod.F. wicked), orig.'pr. pple. of ntes- 

cheoir to be unlucky -fw-fj- Mis- -f to fall 

popular L. *cadere for class. L. cadere. Frequent 
in Caxton; in the 16th c. mainly Sc.] A. acj^\ 

1 . Wicked, bad, base. 

JCut. de la Tour 126 It is a myschaunt ihlnge for 
any genlille woman, other lo striue or to chide in ani 
manere. rxS7o Satir. Poems Reform, xx. 146 All tbay yat 
dois. .With mischant inynde mallng Aganis the treuih. 1629 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 11. ill. 4 The. .purging of the 
land frome suche a miscfaaunt persoun. 1649 Bp. Guthrie 
Mem, (1702) 6ThIs Meschani Business.. gave the Mlnislere 
Affairs such a Blow, that. .they were never able to make it 
up again. 

2. I^Iiserable, wretched, 

1471 Caxton Recuyell (Sommer) 48 Than be retomed 
poure and myschant vnto his fader Xytan. 1S30 Ialsgr, 
318/2 Mesch.Tnte myserable, meschani. 
jB. sb. A wretch, a villain. 

<7x489 Caxtqs Sonnes if Ay won iv- ^^5 Thenne he «yd 
to his children ‘ Myschaunt, your ledernes and sioulh hath 
Dvercomen you’. 1570 in Spoltiswood C/;. AcoC.V. 

C1677) 238 They. .had unworthily cut otT his Uncle and Re- 
gent, by suborning a mischant to kill him treacbcrousJj. 
a 1585 YotWARrFIyime'o.Monfgomcrie 131 b ischiewous 
mishant. X664 Pepys Diary 6 Sept., Cromwell, noiwuh- 
Standing the m^chants in his time, which were tbcCavafiers, 

'“nCTCe + ZdescbantlT adv., f^eschantnvjv. 

.49, Caxtos w/aj P.nr. <«' <]= W. 1455) H. =36/= iho 
tynii (hat he heJ Iml & ■" Ij’uyng mjsch9untl>v 
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XM, Sn/ir. Pcems Reform, xl. 203 Upricht men ar mur- 
iherit mischnntlie. 1623 in Pitcairn Criuu Trials III. 549 
How mUchantlie and barbaruslie the innocent Gentillman 
was murdreist. 1644 D. Hume Hist Doug, 153 Which 
I confesse is so profound and deep a folly, and mischant- 
nes'.e that I can by no means sound it. j 65 x R. Baillie 
Lclt!\ Jrnls. (1842) III. 468 Mr. Blair, l^Ir. Dickson, and 
Mr. Hutcheson, were, without all cause, mischantly abused 
by his pen. 

t Mescliantery. Obs. rare-\ [f. Me.schant 
+ -ERY.] A wicked deed. 

1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (36771 337 The good man by 
that delusive spell is rendred a ridiculous spectator, and 
seemingly an assentor to their meschanieries. 

Meschaunce, -cheaunce, obs. ff. Mischance. 
Mesclief, -cMef, etc,, obs. ff. Mischief. 
Me3chit(e, -ito; see Mesquita Obs,^ mosque, 
t mesdiyne. Obs. rare"^. [? a. OF. meschiuey 
itm. ol meschiHituesgitini sccMesquin. ‘ (But cf. 
MDu. meskijn girl, wench.)] A bad woman. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xv. 58 This meschyne..that loyeth 
her to recyte-.more lesyng than trouth. 

Mescita, variant of Mesquita Obs. 

Mesclin, obs. form of Maslin-. 

Iilescontent, -creance, etc. : see Mis-. 
Mescroyance. qyx^€\-arch. rare'-'^. [a. OF. 
viescroyance^ i. inescroyantx see next] Misbelief. 

1876 Ruskin Fors Clav. Ixxii. 383 The elements of Croy- 
ance and Mescioyance are always chemically separable. 

t IMeSCroyant. Obs. rare^^, [a. OF. tnes- 
croyanif var. of mescreiant^ mescreantx see Mis- 
creant.] A misbeliever. 

1711 Hickes Ttvo Treat. Chr. Priesih. I1847) II. 365 The 
Church and clergy.. are every day.. insulted by every vile 
mescroyant, and every bla.spheming tongue. 

Mescuite, variant of Mesquita, mesquit Obs. 

II Mesdames (medam). [Fr., pi, of Madame.] 

1 . The plural of Madame. 

c 1573 Gascoigne Posies. Flotoers 43 And wherefore niar- 
iiaile you Mez Dame.s, I praye you tel! mee then. 1774 
GiiiBO.N Lei. 24 ^^lay in Lift <5* Lett. (1869) 233 The Mes- 
daines, by attending their father, have both got the smallpox. 

2 . Used to supply the want of an Engl.pl, of ‘Mrs.’ 

1792 WoLCOT (P. Pindar) Ode to Margate Hoy 37 My 

go^ friend Johnson— Mesdames Windsor, Kelly. 1879 
llhisir. Loud, News 15 INIar. 258/2 Mesdames Down and 
Jamieson. | 

11 Meademoiaelles, pi. of Mademoiselle. 

1792 W. Roberts Looker-on No. 52 (1755) III. 27 The j 
practice among fa.shionable moiher.s of committing their chil- 
dren lo the care of French MesdemoiseUes. 

Mesdo, obs. form of Misoo. 

Mese (mfz), Obs. ^)f.Q..s.vj.dial. Also 7-9 
meese, 9 meeah, mewa, etc. [OF. mcos - Flem, 
vties (cited Kilian as obsolete), OHG. 
mod.G. dial, mies')^ ON, myr-r (see Miue jA) 
OTeut. types *meu'so-Si *meuio'‘Z^ lelated by ablaut 
to *mosoit‘^ ON. mose Moss sb.l Moss, 

900 tr. Bsda's Hist, m ii. § 2 pa brohte him sumne diel 
ealde.s meo.ses, ham ha!;3an treo aweaxen wees. 13, . 
Sir Orfeo 246 (Zielke 1880) g8 pis king mote make his bed 
in mese. 14.. Treat. Gardening in ArchxologiaXAN. i, 

161 Upon the clay thu schalt me^e layne. £1639 Berkeley 
I\IS. in Clone. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Meese, meesy, i e. mosse, 
mossy. 1886 ElworthV Somerset Word-bk.^ Mews 
(mue'z), moss. j 885 Dorset Gloss.^ Alees/:, moss. 1893 
Wiltsh. Gloss..^ Mesh (e long), moss or lichen on an old 
apple-tree. 

tlilese, jA- Obs. Forms: 4-7 mesa, 5-6 
ines, 5-7 mease, meae, 5-8 mease, meese, 6 
meas, meis(s)e, myse, 7-8 mise. [a. OF. mes 
masc., ffiese fern. late L. manstivi (-r/j), mansa : 
see Manse.] =Messuage. 

[1321-2 Rolls of Parlt. I. 405/1 Un mees de iiij*‘ acres 
de terre.] 1402 Hoccleve Let. Cvpid 334 Ne men bereve 
hir landes ne hir Mees. J467 Gotisiow Re^. 347 A dwellyng 
pl.ace (or a mese) with a plough-lond. 1527 in Visit. South- 
well (Camden) 132 My capitall meas in Ragenhill. 1546 
Yorks. Chantry Surv. (Surtees) I. 150, j mys,e buyided 
lying in Wodhouse. a 1604 Hanmer Citron, /rr/. (1633) 194 
The eldest can demand no more than her sisters ; but the 
chiefe mease by reason of her aurveienty. 1720 Strypc 
Stoid's Surv. (1754) II. vi. iii. 634/1 In the Palace yard 
were anciently pales within which were two .Messes, the one 
called Paradise and the other called the Constabulary. 1729 
J\fS. Indenture esLxte at Crick., co. Derby, A messuage., 
closes thereto belonging, called the meese, furlongs [etc!].* 
fg. 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas l iv. 239 Thou [Ariesj.. 
iJoest hold the First house of Heav’n’s spacious Meese 
[Fr.^ossedant dn del la premiere maison\. 

II Mese Cme-s/), [Gr./ifOT; (si. xopSr, string), 
fem. of ixiaos middle.] In ancient Greek music, 
the middle string of the seven-stringed lyre, and 
its note ; subsequently, the key-note of any of the 
scales in use. 

1603 Holland PlutaT^h's Mor. 796 The three termes or 
bounds which make the intervals in an octave or eight, of 
musicke harmonicall, to wit, Nete, H/ese, and Hypatc, that 
is to say, the Treble, the Meane, and the Base. Ibid, 1252 
Thus may a man soone perceive . . who plaieth upon a pipe 
after the old maner : For by his good will, the Hemitone in 
the Mese, will be incompounded. 1760 Phil. Trans. LI. 
700 The anlicnts agree in their accounts of the relative pitch 
of the meses. 1905 Athenceum 22 July 122/3 The direct 
descendant of the mese in the old Greek music. 

Zllese (miz), V. Sc. and north, dial. Forms : 4-5 
mea, 4-g mease, 5 meese, 5, 9 mees, (6 maiss, 


meiss, mays, miess, mise), 6-y meis(e, 4- mese. 
[Aphetic f. Amese ®.] 

1 . irans. To mitigate, assuage, appease, calm (a 
person’s anger, sorrow, etc.) \ to settle (disputes). 

13. . E. E. Aim. P. B. 764 Wylt pou mese mode Se. 
menddyngabyde? ^1440 YorkMyst. xlili. 238 Nowe might 
her Jewes h^re malise meese. <rx45o St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
1051 pe childe with mylde wordes he meesyd. 1456 Sir G. 
Have Law Arms (S.T. S.)2i TomesnlUhirdebatis, it was 
ordanyt that Rome suld be . . soverane kirk. 153^ Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 104 The nobiUis , . With fair wordis misit the 
multitude, c *560 A. Scott Poents iS.T. S.) iv, 60 Sum 
luvis dance vp and doun, To mei&s thair malancoly. 1629 
Sir W. Mure Trve Crvcifixe Yet did not mease the 
causeless spight. 2721 Kelly Scot, Prov, 138 He should 
be sindle angry, that has few to mease him. 1862 Hisloi’ 
Prov. Scot. 107 if j’ou be angry, sit laigh and mease you. 

2 . To calm (wind, tempest, etc.)*, quench (fire). 

c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints Hi. (St. Andreas) 62 Swytli h® 

fyre can he me.'u 1513 Douglas yEneis in. ii. 2 The blastis 
mesit, and the fluidLs stabill. 1533 Bellenden Lizy 11. 
xxiii. (S.T.S.) 227 pe noyes. . was sum parte mesit. 

Meae : see RIass jA^, Mease, Mess. 

Mesease, obs. form of Mi-sease. 

Meseems (m/$rmz), impers. v. arch. Also 
meseemeth. meseemed. [Oiig. two words, 
me (dative: see Me pron^ 2 a) and seems 3rd 
pers. sing, of Seem v. Cf. Methinks.] It seems 
to me. (Used with dependent clause or paren- 
thetically.) 

C140Q Maundev. (1839) V. 61, I seyde..ihat thei diden 
synne, to hide Goddis Myracle, as me seemed. 1487 Cax- 
ton Bk. Gd. Manners iv. v. (c 1515) 1 vj, And me semeih y» 
the partj’e that forfayteth his maryage dooih agaynst the 
lawe of nature. 1564 Hawaro Eutropius To Kdr. i For 
which causes (me seines) I have taken upon mee. .a hard 
enterprize. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 68 It 
Nveie a comfort vnto vs all to see you, bauing beene as me 
secmeih very long absent. 1627 W. Sclater Exp. 2 Thess. 
(1629) 71 Alee seemes hee makes it something moie excel- 
lent then Faith it selfe. 1850 Carlyle Lat/er.d. Pamph. 
11,(1872) 47 Meseems I could discover filter objects of pleiy • 
1859 Tennyson Elaine 672 For they talk’d, Meseem’d, of 
what they knew not. 1876 Morris Sigurd (1877) 307 Me- 
seemeth this is the hour when men array the dead. 

Meseise, obs. form of Misease. 
t Me'sel, <7. and jA Obs. Forms; 3-6 mesel, 
-el(l)e, (4 meoael, mesale, meseile, mezel, 
myssel(e, -ale, musel, mysale), 4, 7 messel(l, 
4-6 mesell, mesyl(l, mysel, (6 messille, luesall, 
7 mcsill, mezill, nteazel, 8 meazle), [a. OF. 
///^r^ZIepious, leper :— L. misellus wretched, wretch, 
dim, of miser wretched.] A. adj. Leprous, 
a 1300 Cursor M. And o ten men war mesell,., 

he gaf til ilkan pair hele. 1340 Ayenb. 202 Na.aman het 
wes mezel. Mtrour Saluacioun 4628 Ane horrible 

seke mesel man. a 1550 Image ipoer. iv. in Skelton s IVks. 
(1843) II. 444 Oh mesell Mendicantes, And mangv Ob- 
seruauntes. 1607 R. C(arew) tr. Estienne's IVorld cA IVon. 
ders 357 Thou measell wretch. 

b. Of fish, (So in OF.) 

a 1400 Chaim. Ayr xx, in Sc. Acts (1814) I. 335 Quhen pai 
opyn fische jiai luke nocht quheder pai be mesale fische or 
wane, ^ 1536 Bellenden {1821) l.p.xHii, Utheiis 

. . brekis thaimself be thair fall, and growls mesall. 

c. Of swine : see Measle a. 

B. sb. 

1 . A leper. 

IZ97 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 8963 [She] wess pe meseles [v.rr. 
mysseles, myseltsj vet echone. <<2300 Cursor M. 8169 
Thoru pe..s;il pis mesele, Be sauf and sund of a! vnhele. 
1362 Langu P pi. A. ui. 128 As Corauyn as pe Cari-wei,. 
To Preostes, to Minstrals to Mesels in hegges, c 1422 Hoc- 
cleve Min, Poems y.x\yr. 469 He eet ther-of. .But he ther- 
thurgh becam a foul mesel. c 1550 Bale K. Johan (Camden) 
82 Both crypple, hake, and blynde. Mad men and mesels. 

b. fig. A foul person. (Used in 17U1 and iSthc. 
as a term of abuse.) 

c 1422 Hoccleve Jcrcsiands Wife 797 Woost thow nat 
weel thow art a foul mesel? Telle out, let see shryue ihee 
clcene and wel. ciszo Wyse chylde if Emp. .Adrian (W. 
de W.) {i860) 14 Those that sellen them [sc. benefices] shall 
be mesellys in the soule as Jesse (r. e. Giezi, Gehazi]. 2603 
Lend. Prodigal C2 b. Chil be abaffelcd vp and downe for 
a messell and a scoundrel. x6o6 Choice, Chance, etc. (1881) 
6 An old mezill will liaue a misers tricke. 1746 Exmoor 
Scolding (E.D.5.) 30 What’s me-an by that, ya long-hanjed 
Meazle? 

2 . Leprosy. Also Iramf, an affliction. 

c X375 Cursor M. 11827 (Fairf.)OueraUe he was with mesel 
playne [earlier texts was he mesel plain], c 1400 Prymer in 
Maskell Mon. Rit, (1847) ^ !♦ *<>4 Tlmt thou fouche suaf to . . 
rcleeue the meselis (L. viiserias\ of pore men and thrallis. 
1470-83 Malory A rthur xvii. xl, 705 Whaiine she had layne 
a grete whyle she fellc vnto a meseh 2530 Palscr. 244/2 
Mesyll the sickenesse, mesellerie. 

3 . aitrib., as mesel-cole, house. 

1402 Will of Neve (Somerset Ho.;, Les meselcotes in Kent- 
strete. c 1330 R, BavNNEChron, (1810) 136 To meseile houses 
of pit same lond, pre pousand mark vnto per spense he fond. 

Mesel, Mesalade : see Measle, Malasade. 
t Me'Seled, ppL a. Obs. Also 7 measel’d, 
meselled, mezel'd. [f. Mesel + -ed.] Leprous. 
Cf. Measled a. 

1607 Chapman Busty D*Atubois Plays 1873 II. 126 Not 
a pezzants entratles you shall finde More foule and mezel'd. 
i6ii CoTCR., a meselled, scuruic, leaporou'j, lazarous 

person, a i6x6 Beaum. & Fl. Scornf. Lady ii. Hi, Siewe- 
ard, you are an Asse, a measel'd mungrell. 

Hence *piae*seledness. 

x6xi CoTCR, Meseldnesse, leproste, scurvinesse. 


Meself, Obs. : see Myself. 
t Me'seling, a. Obs. [f. Mesel a. h -ixo 2 ] 
Leprous ; full of disease. ' '■* 

c 1425 Macro Plays (E.E.T.S.) 144 In meselynge elot-nv. 
..I norche my syster Lecherye. ■* * 

Meseile, -elled, obs. ff. Me.vsle, Measled. 
tMe’Selness. Obs. rare-'-, [f. Mesel a, + 
-NESS.] Leprosy. 

e 1S20 M. Nisbet New Test, in Scots Luke v, 12 (S.T.S ) 

I. 207 A man full of meselnes [Wyclif ieprej. • 

tMe’Selry. Obs. Forms: see Mesel. [a. OF. 

mesel{l)erie, 1. niesel Mesel : see -ry.] Leprosy.' 

a 1300 Cursor M. 29185 par was a woman hight mari, ht 
sumtime wat [? read smetyn was ; Cotton Galba has Mas 
smelyn) wit meselri. C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (x8io) 140 
For foule meselrie he comond with no man. 14.. 
Wr.-Wiilcker 707/24 Hec lepra, a me-sylery. 1456 Dives 
if Paup. (W. de W.) ix. iv. 350 (jiezi was smyten with foule 
myselrye. cisoo Rowlis Cursing 45 in Ixlmg Anc. Poet. 
Scotl., Maigram, madness or missilry. C1520 AI. Nisbet 
New Test, in Scots Luke v. 13 And anon ihemeselriepassit 
away fra him. 1623 tr. Favine's Theat. Hon. ni. x. 447 
Infected svith Leaprosie, Meazelrie, and the like, 
b. Measly condition (of swine). 

1587 ])Iascall Govt. Cattle, llogges (1627) 265 The cause 
of measelry in a hog. 

t Me’sely, a. Obs. In 6 misly, 7 rceealie, 
mezely. [ff Meselt -Y.] Leprous; in quots. a 
term of contempt; cf. Measly. 

<i 1585 Montgomerie Fly ting w. Polxvart 754 MUly kytl 
and thou flyt. He dryt in thy gob. <21693 UiquharCs 
Rabelais ni, xlviii. 386 Tliere is no scurvy, mezely, leprous 
or pocky Ruffian [etc.]. 

absol. a 1640 Day Peregr. Schol. Wks. 1881 I. 44 For 
Lerneing cbe could notabid un,the fowlcineezlie wod Imake 
a game playe on un & send [etc.]. 

II Mesexa'bryan.them'om (mese mbriie'n] i- 
mom). £ol. [mod.L., miswritten for *mesim- 
brianlhemitm, ad. assumed Gr. type * pLfarjpBpiarSt- 
pov, f. pcasjpPpla noon + auBepov flower. 

The name, rendered in Eng. as Midday.Jloiver and in 
Ger, ViS Mittagsblume, refers to the fact that several species 
open their flowers only for a short time at mid-day.] 

The typical genus of the N.O. Mesembryacex] 
a plant of this genus, a fig-marigold. 

1*753 Chambf.rs Cycl. Sipp. s. v., Mesembryanlhemum, 
in botany, the name by which Dilleniu.s, Linnsu.s, and 
others, have called the plants usually named Ficoidcs.)^ 1825 
Greenhouse Comp. 1. 105 Mesembryanihemums requite it 
[jc, water] chiefly when they are in flower. X884 Mrs. C. 
Praeo Ziro xxi, Giey walls were ablaze with mesembry* 
anthemum. 

Mesen, obs, form of Mizen, 
MesencephaKe (mes 5 nse-fal). Anal. [a. 
F. incsenciphale.\ = MesencephaLo.v. 

1839-47 Todd's Cycl. Anal. Ill, 684/2 The mesocephale 
or mcsencephale. The name was suggested by Chaussier. 
1889 Buck's Handbk: Med. VllJ. 128/2 In early em- 
bryonic stages the mesencephal is the most conspicuous 
region of the entire brain. 

Mesencephalic (mesensfedik), a. Anal. 
[f. Mesencephalon +-IC. Cf. cephalic.'] renam- 
ing to or connected with the mesencephalon. 

1854 Ovvr.N iXvL .7 Teeth inCiVr..yci Nat. ig? The 

mesencephalic vertebra. 1880 Gunther P'lshes 86 Mesence- 
phalic arch. 

Ii Mesencephalon (mesense*fal(7n). AtiM. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. /zetr-os middle + I'^KiepaXov Ek- 
cephalon.] The mid-brain. 

1846 Owen Vcrfelr. Anim. II. 177 The next succeeding 
primary division of the brain, is called the ‘ mesencephalon 
187^ Huxley in Encycl. Brit, 1 . 767/1 The mesencephalon 
is divided above, .into two optic lobe-s. 

II Mesenchyma (mese-gkima). Biol. Also 
anglicized mesenchyme (me'seijkaim). [mod.L. 
mesenchyma, f, Gr. pianos middle + 
sion,] The cellular tissue which, arising Item the 
hypoblast or the epiblast, constitutes, in some of 
the lower forms of animal life, the mesoblasi. 
Also alitdb. in mesenchyme cell— 

1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life Gen. Iiitrod. 28 
The cells arise as immigrants (mesenchyme cells) fiom the 
walls of the blastosphere. Syd. Soc. Lex. 1904 AV//, 

Med. Jrnl. 10 Sept. 584 The primary leucocytes, orwandci- 
ing mesenchyme celts. 

Hence Mese'nchymal, Mcseuchymatous^raJ^r., 
pertaining to the mesenchyma. 

1886 Buck's Handbk. Med. Sci HI. 194/1 The ordinary 
mesencnymal cells. 1886 Jrnl. Roy. Microsc. Soc.Fdn. lA 
The body-cavity [of the Polyzoa] contains ‘mesenchymaious 
(Hertwig) elements, 

nflfesenterial (mesentlJ-rial), a. [f. med.L. 
snesestterunn Mesentery)- -al.] = Mesenteric. 

1605 Timme Quersit. Ded. 2 The anatomizing of every 
mesenteriall veine. 1880 Gunther Fishes 128 The com- 
mencement and end of the intestinal tract are fixed by me- 
senterial folds. 1890 Nature 20 Mar. 457 I'he meacnterial 
filaments of the Alcyonatians. 

Mesenteric (mesentcTik), a. [ad. mod.L. me- 
sentericus, f. mesenterium Mesenteuv : see -ic.] 
Pertaining to, connected with, or affecting the 
mesentery. 

1656 Blount Ghssogr. s.v. Artery, Mcsenierique Arteries, 
are two, an upper, which distributes it self among the small 
guts, and an under one, which goes to the lower part of 
tire Mesentery. 1710 T. Fuller Pkarm. Extem/. 129 The 
Baric.. being the cause of. .Mesenteric Obstructions. 1836 

J. M. Gully MagetuHe's FormuL (ed. 2) 105 M. L’rera is 
not the only one who has given iodine In mesenteric disease. 
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MESEKTERIPOKM. 

So f Alesente'rical a. Hence aiesenteTically 
adif.f like the mesentery. 

16S4 Power Sjc/. Philos, nt. 191 'Hie Me«enterical and 
Thoracical Lacteae, 1829 J. L. Knapp iVat. 130 

Bolton and Micheli represent the pileus as cellular, like 
a honeycomb. All that I have seen are mesenterlcally 
puckered. 

IKCeseJite*riibrxu, a- rare. [f. IifESExrERv+ 
-(l)FOh3f.] Resembling the mesentery. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 708 Mesenteriform, consisting of 
suberect pUcately aggregated laminaj. 

Ij Mesenteritis imesenterartis). [mod.L., f. 
mesenteriiim Mesentery : see -itis.] Inflamma- 
tion of the mesentery. 

180Z Turton Med. Gloss. 1844 Hoolys Diet. Med. 

11 Meseatevon (mese*nterpn). [mod.L., f. Gr. 
liiff'os middle + tprepov gut, bowel.] ‘ The diges- 
tive portion of the primitive alimentary canal or 
archenteron’ {Sjyii. Soe. Lex.). Hence Messn,- 
tero'nic a, (in recent Diets.). 

1877 Ray Lankester in Q. yrul. Afierosc. Sei. 431 As 
archenteron divides into parentera and metenteron, so met- 
enteron divides into he/>aientcra or hepatic c®ca and 
uiesenteron, 1893 A.. E. Shipley Zool. Invert. 312 Two 
long while tubes— the Malpighian tubules— open into the 
posterior end of the mesenteron. 

Mesentery (incsenteri). Also 6 mis-, [ad. 
inesenteHiim^ a Gr. ftcoevreptoi', f. 
middle + tvTfpoi/ intestine. Cf. F. mdseni^re.'] 

1 . Altai. A fold of peritoneum which attaches 
some part of the intestinal canal (in restricted use, 
the jejunum and ileum only) to the posterior ^Yall 
of the abdomen. 

1547 liooRDE Brea. Health ir. xlv. 14 The misenlery 
wbiche is a pellycle or a skyn the whiche doth tye the 
guttes together. ^ X663 Boyle Usef. Exp. Nat. Philos. 11. i. 
10 The discoveries of the milky Vessels in the Mesentery 
by Asellius. 1718 J. Chamberlayne Beli^. Philos. (1730) I. 
iv. § II Notwithstanding all its Turnings, it [sc. the Bowels] 
is fastened in such a Manner to the hlesentery, that it is 
not possible for the Food to mistake its Way. 1872 Mivart 
Elem. Anal. ix. (1873) 4^3 Those folds of membrane, the 
mesenteries which suspend the viscera from the b.nckbone. 

}} In Lalin and Greek forms mesenterium, 
mesenterion, (f mezentereon). 

X54X R. Copland CuydotCs Quest. Chirurg. H tv b, Howe 
may the Ivlezentereon be knowen by Anaihoiny? 1594 
T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad, 11. 350 The nianifoide knitt- 
ing of it [ftf. the ileum] to the mesenterium. 1631 Widdowes 
Philos, 63 The lessc principall parts of concoction, are 
the gutis and mesenterion. 1857 L. .Agassiz CotitAS. Nat. 
Hist. C/.S.A, n. 601 To form a pendent double curtaiiii 
or support of the intestine, the mesenterium. 

2 . ioai. (pi.) The vertical plaies which divide 
the body cavity in actinozoa, 

x85x J. R. Greene Afan. Aniut. Kitted., Ccelent. 172 In 
Ccrianihus I'NO oi the mesenteries descend.. almost to the 
oridee at the base of the general cavity. 1875 Huxley in 
Eneycl, Brit. I. 129/2 Thin membranous lamells, the so- 
called mesenteries, which radiate from the oral disk and the 
lateral walls of the body to the parietes of the visceral tube. 
8 . attrib, and Comb, 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 44 The Mesentery Veines. 1846 Dana 
Zooph. iv. (1848) 35 A thin and extensile membrane, which 
has a mesentery-Jike appearance, 
f Mese-plarCe« Obs. Also 5 mesplacs, 7 cor^ 
ntptly meest place, 7-8 mise-place. [f. Mese 
sb. I + Place sb.J = Mese sb.'^ 

14.. yoc. in Wr.-Wukker 596/6 a mesplace. 

1441 in W. P. Baildon Set. Cases Chanc. (i8j6) 131 To bye 
of hym a mees-place. xsm Fitzhero. Surv. xx. (1539) 4i 
I. B. holdeth a mese place fTelyof the lord by charter. 1607 
Norden Surv. Dial. 11. 35 The parcell of the Land lately 
belonging to this heriotable meest place. 1672 Covjctis 
interpr.^ AIease^..\K\ some places called corruptly a Alise 
or ATisepiace, 

Meseraic, -ai(c)k, etc., obs. ff. Mesarmc. 
ilesereon, obs. form of Mezebeon, 
Mesestead. Forms: a. 6 msastead, mes- 
tede, 6-7 mcestsad, 7-8 moasestead, mest 3 d. 

7 misted. 7. 7 meadstead, 7-9 midstead. 
5. 7 meerstead, 9 merestead. [f. Mese sb^ + 
Steau sb. The 7 and 8 forms are etymologizing 
perversions, due to association with ^lEAD sb. and 
Mere sb!^ respectively.] A messuage. 

. a. 1546 Yorks. Chantry Surv. (Surtees) I. 179 One mes- 
tede in Exthorpe. X590C7'/. Bolls Aiaiior 0/ Devusbury \a 
H. <5* Q. 9ih Ser. V. 340^2 A messuage or tenement called 
meestead or the New Walles. 1622 AIS. Indenture Sir R. 
Sioifte's Estate at Doncaster, All those several meesteads 
as they now He unbuilt upon and walled in from the street. 
c 1700 De la Pryme Diary jSurtees) 316 A larg map of y« 
whole parish, having every field, ing, close, mested, croft, 
cavel, intack, &c...mit. 17x4 Load. Gas. No. 5204/8 A 
^fessuage or Meosestead, where a House or Barn formerly 
stood. 

1633 Plymouth Col Bee. (1855) I. t6 Richard Higgens 
hath bought of Thomas Little his now dwelling house and 
misted, ibid. 18, 24, 45. ^ . . , , . 

V. 1637 Plymouth Col. Rcc, (1855) I- 57 A midstead is 
graunted to George Russell in the towne of Plymouth. 1640 
ibid. 14s Willm Sherman is graunted a meadstead about 
Stoney Brooke, in Duxborrow. 1806 S. O. Addv m W. «$' (?• 
8lh Ser. X. 349 In the township of Royston, near Barnsley, 
there are eighteen freeholders ..known as ‘ m^d^tead owners . 
Ibid., For more than two centuries the 'midstead owners’ 
have kept a book in which their rules and ordinances.. have 
been recorded. Ibid. 470 A certain number of houses were 
known as * midstead houses'. 


8. c z6zo Plymouth Col. Bee. XII. 3 Tha meersteads and 
garden plotes of (those] which came firsL 1858 Lonci*. J/. 
Standish viii. 4 Busy with hewing and building, with 
garden-plot and with mere-stead. (1B83 Nexu Enf;. Hist, if 
Gen. Beff. XXXVII. 277 Peter Brown, whose first house 
and ‘ meerstead ’ was on the south side of Leyden Street.] 

Mesethmoid (mese’Jjmoid). Auai. [f, Gr. 
pkff -05 middle + Ethmoid.] The middle ethmoid 
bone. Also attrib. in meseihmoid cartilage, 

1875 C, C, Blake Zool. ^6 The ossified portion of the mes- 
ethmoid. 1875 Huxley & Martin Elem. Biol. (1877) 193 
The Olfactory organs arc two wide sacs which occupy all 
the space between the mesethmoid cartilage, the antoroital 
processes, and the preinaxillcB and maxillae. 

So ZSdesetbinoPdal (in recent Diets.). 

Meseyn, Meseyae: see Mjzen^ AIisease. 
Mesfeat, variant of Misfait Obs. 

Mesh. (meJ),rA Forms: 6-7 meishe, measb, 
6-8 (9 dial.) luash, (S marsh), 6- mesh. [Known 
only from the 1 fith c. ; cogn. w. OE. max (? *massc,) 
neut., net and ON. mpskve (see Mask sbA) ; but 
the precise nature of the relation is undetermined. 

The Teul. langs. have words with this meaning repre- 
senting two ablaut-types : (1) OTeuL “'mask’ ((DE. max, 

? ^mcesc ? iieut. ; OHG- tuasca, MHG., mod.G. masche fern. ; 
M.Du. masche fern. ; ON. mpskve, Nonv, moske wk. ma.se. ; 
Sw. maska. Da. moske fern, are from LCJ.); (2) OTeut. 
*m^sk' (OHG. masca, MHG. MDu. j/mcfcZ/c). ! 

The Eng. form mash would regularly represent an OE. 
*mxsc, but the OE. word occurs only once in the metatlietic 
form max, and in that instance means * a net The i6th c. 
forms meishe, vteash, indicate a pronunciation with long 
vowel, mSj ; for the shortening to mesh efi Jl^sti. On the 
whole, on account of the absence of the woid in !ME., its 
form-history in the t6th c., and the frequency with which 
fi'-hing terms were adopted from Du., it seems not im- , 
probable that vteash (shortened to mesh} and mash repre- 
sent adoptions respectively of the MDu. forms maeschea^nd 
masche. The resemblance between the Eng. form marsh 
(i8tli c.) and the Flemish maersche (Stallaert) is prob. acci- 
dental. 

The Teut. *jnxsk- (: *mask-) is cognate with the Lithu- 
anian juczgii I knit, mazga-s knot.} 

1 . One of the open sijaces or interstices of a net, 

the size of which is determined by ihe distance of 
adjacent knots from one another. Also, the similar 
space in any network, as a sieve. > 

1558-9 Act i Eliz. c. 17 § 3 Onely wUhe Nett or Tramell, j 
wherof every Meshe or Maske shatbee twoo ynches and a 
half broade. 1586 Fcr.vb Blaz. Cenitie 11. 33 A hlascle in 
Armory, is a representation of the ina.sh of a net. 16x5 E. S. 
Britaids Buss in Axh. Gamer 111. 629 Netting (of sixty 
m.asks or mashes or holes deep). 1727 De Foe Hist. Appar. 
iv. (1840) 44 They are like chose fooli>h fish that are caught 
in large nets, that might get out at every souare of the 
rnesh. 1747 Gentl. Atag. 311 The mashes of the iron wiie 
sieve were, .small. 1749 \yealth Gt. Brit. 49 The marshes 
of the nets.. are to be one inch square. 1839 Urc Diet, 
Arts 577 The masses are. .sifted through sieves having so 
me.shes in the square inch. 1873 Act 36 <5* 37 Viet. c. 71 § 39 
(4), Such ntesb small not be less than one and a half inch from 
knot to knot. 1879 Plain Knitting, etc. 46 Pass the twine 
round the mcsh-stick from above to form the mesh. 

b. pi. The threads or cords which bound the 
interstices of a net ; hence (also collect, siugi) net- 
work, netting, 

i6o2 Carew Cornwall 32 Square nets, .thorow which the 
schoell of Pilchard pa<;sing. Icaue many behind intangled in 
the meashes. 1685 Dryden Horace Epode ii. 52 To betray 
The Larkes that in the Meshes light. 1734 Phil. Trans. 
XXXVllL 235 The Mashes, or Filaments of the Net are 
not very perceptible, i860 Pusey Alin. Proph. 47 The net, 
with its lliin light meshes. 1879 Harlan Eyesight \\\. 

If we hold a veil between our eyes and a book, we can 
either read through it, or see its meshes distinctly, but we 
cannot do both at the same time. 

2 . Jig. chiefly with reference to entangJem::nt in 
a snare. 

X540-Z Elyot Image Gov. so It shall be almost impossible 
for hym to escape, but that in one meishe or other he shall ' 
be tangled. 1596 Shaks. Alerch. V. 111. ii. 122 Here in her ! 
haires The Painter plates the Spider, and hath wouen A ( 
golden mesh P intrap the hearts of men. 1613 Fletcher, < 
etc. Captain in. iv, I doubt mainly, I shall bei' the mash 
too. 1648 Herrick Hesper., On JulicCs Haire^ 'Tis 1 ait. 
wild, and more then haires Deserves these mashes and these 
snares. 1754 Fielding yrnl. Voy. Lisbon (1755) 204 While 
a fisherman can break through the strongest meshes of an 
act of parliament, we (etc.]. 1823 Scott Pcvcril xlvii, The 
.strongest meshes that the laws of civil society ever wove^ to 
limit the natural dignity of roan. 1897 Gladstone E. Crisis 
15 Greece has extricated it from the meshes of diplomacy. 

3 . tratisf. Network, interlaced structure : a. in 
animal and vegetable bodies, 

17x2 Blackmorf. Creation vi. 3^ The greatest Portion of 
th* Arterial Blood, By the close Structure of the Parts with- 
stood, Whose narrow Meshes stop the grosser Flood By apt 
Canals {etc.]. 1834 M®Murtrie Cuviers Anim. Kingd. 
259 The branchias usually consist of large lamellae covered 
with vascular meshe.s. 1884 Bower & Scoir De Bary's 
Phaner. 285 Very elongated meshes are found in the runner- 
like branches of the rhizome of Struthiopteris. 

b. in otlier things. 

i8x8 Keats Endymion ii. 312 The ivy mesh, Shading its 
Ethiop berries. 1858 Carlvle Frcdk. Gt. x. i. (1872) III. 

198 The loitering waieis straggle, all over that region, into 
meshes of lakes. x86o Tyndall Glac. 11. v. 250 Air which 
was originally entangled in the meshes of the fallen snow. 

4. Machinery. [/. Mesh ».] See quot. 

Diet. Mech., Mesh. 1. {Gearing.) Or mash. 
The engagement of the teeth of wheels with each other or | 
with an adjacent object, as the rack, in a rack and pinion . 
movement. ; 


5 . Short for mesh-slick, 

1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. N(cdlexvork,s.\,, Im- 
plements made of ivory, bone, or boxwood, and employed 
m Embroidery and Netting, are known as Meslies. 

0 . attrib. tsud. Comb. ,t\smesh-pin\ mesh-like 
mesh netj screen] mesh-atick, *a flat slat with 
rounded ends, used to form the mesh of nets, the 
loops being niade over it and knotted on its edge' 
(Knight Diet. Mech. 1S75). 

1845 J. F. South Zool. in Eucycl. Aletrop. VII. 262/2 
The '’mesh-Jike spaces of the cavernous bodies. 1883 Sir 
A. Shea Nezo/onndland Fisheries 12 (Fish. E.vhib. Publ.), 
Herrings are taken in *mesh nets and in seines. 1795 in 
Abridgm. Specif. Patents, Needles, etc. (1871) 2 [Bell, 
William.— Manufacturing] all sorts of needles, .. netting 
needles, *mesh pins, and sail needles. 1877 Ray.mqnd 
Statist. Alines fy Mining 426 Dry ore, sized between xoand 
20 "mesh screens (to the linear inch). 1879 *^lilesh-siick [see 
sense x]. 

Mesh, (itiej), V, Also 6 measb, masshe, 7 
meisbe, 6-8 mash. [f. Mesh sb., but found some- 
what earlier in our quots.] 

1 . trails. To catch in the meshes of a net. 

*xtx547 Surrey in ToitePs Misc. (.Arb.) 7, I know.. How 
smal a net may take and meash a hart of gentle kinde. 1843 
Lytton Last Bar. iii. iii, And shew him how even tlie lion 
may be meshed. 1888 Whitby Gaz. 23 Nov. 3/1 The large 
ones cannot get meshed in the small mesbes. 

2 . iransf. and Jig. or in figurative context ; To 
entangle, involve inextricably. 

1532 More Consul. Tindale Wks. 491/1 Luther was hym. 
sejfe also so meshed in thys matter,., that [etc.]. 1583 
Stocker Civ. IVarres Lozie C. 11, 67 And so hee masht in 
the net, by fayre speeches. 1627 Drayton Quest Cinthia 
121 The Flyes by chance mesnt in her hayre. 1789 E. 
Darwi.v Bot. Card. ii. (1791) in Fine hapless swains. .'J he 
ballot meshes in her deathful toils. 1836 Lvtton 
(1S37) II. 562 Headlong from the car Caught and all meshed 
within the reins he fell. 18^8 Kingsley Saint's Trag. iv. 
iii. T41 Poor soul whose lot is fixed here Meshed down b)’ 
custom. 

3 . reji, and inir. (for rejl. or passl). To become 
enmeshed or entangled. 

15B9 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxlx. (1602) 144 She pitched 
Tewe, he masshed. 1594 Plat yexvell-ho. iii. 54 [The fish} 
will rim forwarde and mash themselues in the tramell. 1604 
Parsons Three Convers. Eng.,RelaiionofTAal‘ix^ 
As a hare in the nelt [be] mesheih himselfe more and more 
by struglinge. i8ox Pennant Journ. Lend, to Isle oj 
IVight 72 After which they [mackarel] will not mesh, but 
are caught with hooks. iBzy in J. G. Gumming /. oj Alan 
(1848) 312 In the summer fisher)’ the herrings alway.s mesh 
with ineir heads to the north. x86a J. Bruce in Glasgow 
Daily Herald 24 Sept., When the herring are very laige 
they swim lazily, and do not mesh well. 

b. iiitr, (machinery^) Of the teeth of a wheel, 
etc. : To be engaged %uUh another piece of ma- 
chinery. 

1875 Knight Diet. Aleck. 1383/3 Alangle-rack, a rack 
having teeth on opposite sides, engaged by a pinion which 
meshes with the oppo-.lte sides alternately. 1^5 Outing 
(U. S.) XXVII. 55/1 Wooden cog.«, which meshed into a 
horizontal wheel. 


+ C. inlr. To thiead one's way Obs, 

_xWs Hooke Aficrogr. 214, I. .have seen it [a Mite] very 
nimbly meshing through the thickets of mould. 

4 . Ira/ts. f a. To make meshes in. Obs. 

1666 Third Adv. Paittter 20 Our stifle Sayls, Masht and 
Netted into Lace. 

b. To construct the meshes of (a net). I’are^^. 

[1615 see Meshing vbl. sb.\ 188a Harper's Alag, LXV. 
5 Mending old nets and meshing new ones. 

Mesli : see Mash, Mease, Meuse. 

Meshed (mejt), a. [f. Mesh sb. -f -ed 2.] 
Having ihe form or appearance of mesh-work j 
tangled, intricate. Also, intricately marked zvitk. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. ». ii Her eyes are most neatly 
latticed or mashed like a net. 1776-96 Withering Brit. 
Plants (ed. 3) IV. 57 Wrinkled or meshed, with hollows on 
each side. 1878 H. M. Stkui.'cx Dark Cant. I. x. 221 The 
tangle of meshed undergrowth. 1899 Allbiiit's Syst. Med. 
IV. 1 19 It commonly shows several little pits on its surface, 
which give it a meshed appearance. 

Meshese, obs. form of Misease. 

Meshing (me'jiq),E/d/. sb. [f. Meshw. + -ing L] 
The making of meshes in a net. 


x6r5 Crooke (j/’iJ/iZw Q04 Their coniunctioii is like 
the Meishing of a net or Plashing of a hedge. 1884 Pat on 
in Enrycl. Brit. XVII. 359/1 A little practice in meshing is 
suflicient to develop wonderful dexteiily of movement. 

b. attrib. -, meshing-knot, a knot used in mak- 
ing meshes ; meshing-net (also fuashi/tg-), a net 
in which fish are caught in the meshes by iheir 
gills. 

1795 Hutton Math. Did. k v. Knot, Fig. tg, a Meshing 
knot, for nets ; and is to be drawn close. 1883 - Ramsay 

irii/cj 5 (Fish. Exhib. PubU, The ordinary 
drawing-seines and mashing-nets. 

Kte’shillff,/// a. [-IKG-.J Enlangling. 

*586 Warser Alb. Eng. Ji. xl 47 By any pleasant tale, Or 
dazeling loje of mashing loue. 

Me*sh-WOrh. Meshes collectively; struclure 
consisting of meshes ; network, lit. and Eg. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 263 A meshwork of ccllufar 
tissue. 1844 Stephens Bk. Farm 11. 2S0 A riddle consists 
of open rocsb-work forming its bottom. ^ 

attrib 1854 J- Scoffebk in Orr, Ctre. St/.. «.///. 223 
A m^l.woTcige ofwirn saur. .3^ AUb/Ufs Sy.t. 
Alcd. VII. 171 A porous mcshwoik sliuciure. 
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MESHY. 


MESNALTY. 


Meshy (me*]i), a. [f. Mesh sd, + -t.] Con- 
sisting ot meshes. 

x6o2 C\REwCorn2v(t!/,* Ltfieson Sa^i:t;ion‘ 2Qh, Some build 
his house but his thence issue barre. Some make his raeashie 
bed, but reaue his rest. 1726 Pope Ociyss. xxii. 427 And 
scarce the meshy toils the copious draught contain. 1869 j 
Tozer Ilighl. Turkey II. 156 The net’s meshy folds. 
Mesia<d (mPziKd, me*siJEd), adv. ff. Mesi-al 
+ -AD: see Dextrad Cf. Mesad.J Towards 
the median line of a body. 

1803 J. Bapclav Ncio Anat. Nomencl. 166 In^ the head 
and trunk, oSlesiad will signify towards the mesial aspect. 
1857 Goodsir in Edinb. Ne-.tj Philos. Jrnl. Y. 150 Situated 
mesiad of any part of this bone. 

Mesial (mf’zial, me*sial), a. [irreg.f. Gr. ^xeV-oy 
middle -lAL.] Pertaining to, situated in, or 
directed towards the middle line of a body ; = Me- 
dian rr.l 2. Also, situated mesially with respect to, 
1803 J. Barclay AVra Anat. Nomencl. 144 Supposing , 
the falx a mesial plane. x8o3 — Muscular Motions 374 | 
Where clavicles are present, the heads of the scapulieare j 
removed farther from themesial line. 1880 Gunther A/Vrt'r j 
69 The hyoid consists generally of a pair of long and strong 
lateral pieces, and a single mesial piece, 2899 AllbuHs 
Syst. Med. VI. 786 Bechterew places the sensory fibres of 
the cranial nerves mesial to the fillet in the pons Varolii. 

Mesially (mf'ziali, me'siali), adv, [f% prec. + 
-LY-.J In a mesial position or direction. 

1849-52 TodiVs Cycl. Anal. IV, 939/2 The chin is thrust 
forward mesially when both joints are affected. 1899 Alt^ 
butPs Syst. Med. VII. 274 The most mesially situated fibres 
of the crus. 

Mesiau. (mrzian, me*sian), a, [irreg. f. Gr. 
}kk<s~Q^ middle + -ian.] — Mesi.vl. 

1837 W. Stokes Diagn. Treatm. Dis. Chest r. ii. (N. 
Syd. Soc.) 164 The morbid signs extend across the mesian 
line. 1862 H. W. Fuller Dis. Lungs 7. 

Mesidine (me'sidin). Chem. [f. Mesi(tyl) + 
-idine as in ciunidine (G. Maule 1849: secNi i RO- 
mesidine).] An oily liquid obtained by boiling 
nitro-mesitylene with tin and hydrochloric acid. 

1866 OouNG Anim. Chem. 60 Certain highly complex 
bodies procurable fiom vinegar, such as mesidine CgHjaN, 
and uilro-mesidtne C9Hi2N202. 

Me'sio-, used as combining form of Mesial. i 

1803 J. Babci.av New Anat. Nomencl. 174 The position 
of the heart in the thorax will be expres,>e<l by the two 
compounds uiesio'sinistral and allanto sacral. 1872 Hum- 
phry Obserzu Myology 107 Especially Is this the case., in 
the ‘ mesio-dorsal * part of the lateral muscle. ^ ! 

Mesion (mrzipn, me'si^n). Anat. [irreg. f. ! 
Gr. jueV-oy middle.] -Meson. 

1803 J. Barclay Anal. Nomeuct, 121 Suppose a plane, to 

f >ass along the middle of the neck, the mediastinum, and 
inea alba, and to dividing [sic] the neck and the trunk into j 
similar halves. .and let this plane he denominated Me.sion. | 

Mesistem (me*sistem). Bot. Shortened form ' 
of MeSOMERISTEM. 1884 [see PerimeristemI. 

Mesite (mf-ssit), C/iem. Also mesit. [ad. , i 
mod.L. mcsUa, mesiteSj a. Gr. fi€<rirr]s go-betweeu, | 
f. ;i«<r-os middle. Cf. F. mtlsile.'] j 

f 1 . A name given to acetic ether, * because it ! 
holds a middle place between alcohol and ether ’ 
{Sjyd. Soc. Lex.). Obs. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 366 Keichenbach 
considers mesite as identical with acetone. 

2 . (See quot. 1865.) 

1842 T. Graham Elem. Client. 836 Me.sile. 1849 Kane 
Elent. Chem. (ed. 2) 826 ISIesit. xBSs Watts Diet. Chem., 
MesitCjZin oxygenated oil. .said to bs obtained by distilling 
lignone with sulphuric acid. (Wiedemann and Schweizer.I 
MesiteUQ (me*sitrn). Chem. [f. Mesite + j 
-ene. Cf. F. mesitaie.'] A volatile oil resembling j 
mesite (sense 2 ). 

1842 T. Graham Elem. Chem. 836 I^Iesiten. 1855 Watts 
tr. GmelhCs Handbk. Chem. IX. 52 Mesitene. Produced 
by disulling lignone, mesite, or xylitic naphtha with oil of 
viiiiol. a 1864 Gesn'er Coal, Petrol., etc. (1865) 89 Meseiine. 
1865 Watts Diet. Chem. 

Mesitic (mfsrtik), a. Chem. [f. Mesityl + -ic. 
Cf. F. misiliqne,'\ Derived from mesityl ; see quots. 

1838 R. D. Thomson Neto Chem. Snbst. in Brit. Ann. 
344 Mesitic ether. iSssVtxrcstv.Gmelin’s Handbk. C/iem. 
IX. 6, 27, etc. 1865 — Diet. Chem., Mesitic Alcohol. A 
name given to acetone, on the supposition that it is an 
alcohol cont.aining the radicle rnesityl, C^H*, isomeric with ; 
allyl... Syn. with Oxide of Jlesityl. i 

Mesitine (me*sitin). Min. [ad. G. mesitin : 
{jnesitinspath, A. Breithaupt 1S27), f. Gr. iieaLrijs [ 
go-between, ‘ because its rhombohedron is inter- 
mediate in angle between magnesite and siderite ’ 
(A. H. Chester).] Carbonate of magnesium and 
iron, called also mesitinc-spar. Also Lle'sitite. 

1828 Edinb. Jrnl. Set. VIII. 181 Mesitine-spar. 1805 
Watts Diet. Client., . Breunneriie, Pisto- 

mesite. This mineral occurs in rhombohedral crystals iso- 
morphous with spathic iron ore and magnesite, x868 Dana 
Syst. Min. (ed. 5) II. 687 Mesitite. 

Mesityl (me*sitil). Chem. Also mesitule. 
[Formed as Mesite + -YL.] The hypothetical 
radical of acetone. Hence Mesitylene (m/si'til/ii}, 

* a hydrocarbon, isomeric with cumene, produced 
by the action of sulphuric acid upon acetone’ 
(WalU) ; ETesityle-nic rx-, derived from mesity- 
Icne ; Mesitylic a., derived from or containing 
mesityl; liIesitylol(me3i*ti]pl) — Mesitylene. 


' 1838 R. D, Thomson Nctm Chem. Subst. in Brit. Ann. 332 
Mesitylene. 1855 Wa^s tr. Gmelin's Handbk. Chau. IX. 
17 Mesitylene or RUsitylol OH*. Ibid. 27 Chloride of 
Mesityl. X859 Fotunes* Chem. 397 It hai* received the 
name mesitilole. Ibid.^ An organic .salt-basyle, containing 
Cr,Hs, to which the name of has been given. 1873 

Williamson Chem. § 289 The so-called mesiiyllc oxide 
(C'HioO), which has been con.sidered asthe ether of acetone. 
1M5 Remsen Org. 11888)246 Mesitylene ..when boiled 

with dilute nitric acid, ..yields mesitylenic acid, CuHioOs. 

Meskal, variant of Miskal. 

IVEesked, -keeto, -kite, etc., var. ff. Mesquita. 
Me3kiii(s,Me3lado: seeMASKiNS, Malasade. 
f Mesle. Her, Obs, [Subst. use of OF, mesle 
pa. pple., see next.] A partition by an indented 
or irregular line. 

X562 Leigh Armorte 134 b, Nowe I will shewe you 
of nyne sondry mesles whiche arc so called, because they 
enter meddell the one within the other, contrary to plaine 
parlicion. X586 Ferne Blaz. Gcnirie 204. 

II Mesle(e, «• Uer. Obs. [OF. mesle pa. pple. 
o{ mesler (moA.P . m^ler) to mix.] (See quots.) 

163a GutLLiM lleraLiry VI. vi. (ed. v) betw. 420-1 The 
blarqiies.se his Coronet is blesice, that is, part flovvred and 
part pyramidall pearled. 1894 Parker s Gloss. Her.. Mesle : 
mingled. Used by a few old writers in describing a field of 
metal and colour in equal proportions, as gyroniiy, paly. 

Mesledine, mealen, etc. : see Maslin 
M eamerees ‘ the person on whom a mesmerist 
operates ’ (Ogilvie 18S2). 

UXesmerian (mezim.-rian), tr. and sb. rare. 

[f. Afesmer (see Mesmerism) + -tan. Cf. F. ines- j 
me'rien.'\ a. adj. Mesmeric, b. sb. A follower of I 
Mesmer, a believer in mesmerism. ' 

1802 Aceroi Trav. I. 271 The mesmerians..have their i 
minds so heated by the e.xtraordinary .. aspect of those 
phenomena fete.]. 1840 Ftaser's kMag. XXI. 533 The 
knight did not try the hlesmeiian process on himself. 

Mesmeric (mezme*rik), a. [f. Mesmer (see 
Mesmerish) + -ic.] Pertaining to, characteristic 
of, producing, or produced by mesmerism, Mes^ 
meric passes : see Pass sb.'^ 1 1. 

1829 R. Chencvi.x in Loiui. Med. <5* Phys. yrnl. VI. 222 
This day, after mc'^merising her for nine minutes, she fell 1 
into mesmeric sleep. Ibid. VU. 1x7 Ireland having been ; 
thus put to sleep by my mesmeric action. X847 Dickens | 
Haunted M. (C. D. ed.) 219 This example had a powerful, 
and apparently, mesmeric influence on him of the boots, i 
1876 C. M, Davies Uuorth. Lond. (ed. 2) 55 She was making 
mesmeric passes. j 

So Uesme'rical a, (rare) in the same sense ; i 
Mesme’ricallsrat/v., by means of mesmerism. I 
18^0 C. H. Townshend Facts in Mesmerism it. ii..ixs A j 
cousin of mine could not be influenced by me mesmerically. I 
IbicL ill. 204 While he was sleeping mesmerically. 1852 
Hawthorne Btithedale Rom. I. vi. 102 Zenobla's sphere . . ‘ 
transformed me, during this period of my weakness, into | 
something like a mesinerical clairvoyant. 1862 Lvtton Str. I 
Story I. 90 Armed with a lock of Lilian s hair and a glove i 
she had worn, as the media ol mesmerical rapport. t 

Mesmerism (mczmeiiz’m). [f, name of j 
Mesmer jtsw. Austrian physician(i734-iSi5) + { 
-ISH. (Zi.Y.mesmIrismeJ\ The doctrine or system, 
popularized by Mesmer, according to wliich a 
hypnotic state, usually accompanied by insensibility 
to pain and muscular rigidity, can be induced by 
an influence (at first known as ‘ animal magnetism ’) 
exercised by an operator over the will and nervous 
system of the patient, b. The process or practice j 
of inducing such hypnotic state; the state so in- | 
duced. c. The influence supposed to operate. Cf. 
animal magnetism (Animal C. i), Magnetism 3. 

1802 Acckbi Trav. I. 89 One subject on which the Duke 
..has been charged with weakness, namely, mesmerism, or 
animal magnetism. 1829 R. Ciienevix in Land. Med, 
Phys. yrni, VI, 223 The touch of my finger, .roused her 
from her Mate of mesmerism. 2844 £. FitzGerald Ze//. ! 
(1889} 1. 142 And Miss Martineau has been cured of an j 
illness of five years by Mesmerism I 1883 ‘ OulOA ' If^nnda 1 . | 
500 You believe in mesmerism and disbelieve in God. ! 

Mesmerist (mesmerist), [f. Mesmer (see i 
prec.) + - 1 ST.] One who practises mesmerism. 

Also occas. a believer in mesmerism. 

1840 C. H. Townshend Facts in Mesmerism 1. 16 Perhaps 
the error has originated with the Mesmerists themselves. 
1852 Smedley Lr Arundel i. 16, * 1 made use of one of the 
I secrets of the mesmerist replied Lewis; ‘I managed her 
by the power of a strong will over a weak one*. 1899 
AUbutPsSyst. Med.VlW. 427 According to the mesmerists, 
offences against the person might be committed in hypnosis. 

Mesmerite (me’zmerait), rare^^. [f. Mesmer 
(see ]^Iesmeris3i) + -itb.] A believer in mesmerism. 
184a Miss Mitforo in L'Estrange ZrV^ (1670) III. ix. 

! 156 He told me .. that iirs. Trollope is a thorougli-going 
) mesmerite, constantly at Dr. Elliotson s. 

iKtesmeriza'ble (me-zmerafzabT), a. Also 
-ible. [f. Mesmerize zt. + -ABLE.] Capable of 
being mesmeiized. Hence Sles^inerlzalti'lity. 

1840 J. Elliotson Hum. Physiol. xiBo A thing not 
direcily mesmensaWe. but mesinerisable bv contact with 
a directly mesmerisable metal. 1840 C. H Townshend 
Facts i/yMesmerism u. ili. X34 An experiment. .as to the 
mesmecisibUity [«*c| of mankind in general. 

mesmerizatiou (meizmeraizsi-Jon). [f. Mes- 
merize V. + -ATION.] The action of mesmerizing. 

1823 R. Chenevix in Lond. Med. ey Phys. yrnl. VII. 117 


Intwoniinutes’mesmcrization.Ireland'.seyesbeEan tnu-,... 

184s Blackw. Mag. LVII. 223 The mesmeriiSof wato 
Mesmerize (me zmerDiz), V. [f. Mesmer (see 
Mesmerism) -i- -ize.J tram. a. To subject fa per- 
son) to the influence of niesmerism. ^ ^ 

1829 R. Ciienevix in Lond. Med. <5* Phys. yrnl VI 222 
I mesmerised the patient through the door. 1862 Mrs 
A. E. Challice Heroes, etc. Time Louis AV/ H „* 
Dr. Mesmer found it impossible to mesmerize Dr BVanl-lIn 
transf. 1862 H. Aide Carr 0/ Carr L I. 137 Carr uouM 
almost h.Tve forgotten her existence, had it not been for 
those eyes which mesmerised him every now and then in 
spile of himself. 1886-94 H. Spencer Auichxog, H xhi 
188 The judicial faculty has been mesmerised by ihecoii^ 
fused halo of piety which surrounds them. 

b. with inanimate object. 

1B40 C. H. Townshend Facts in Mesmerism n, iii. 224 
I \\xi\ft. .mesmerised, as it is called, a glass of water* half 
an hour before it was presented to the sleep-waker. ’ 

c. absol, or 


X829 R. Ciienevix in Lond. Med. Phys. yrnl. VI. 227 
Every one can mesmerise, though not all with equal cfTect. 
1865 Tennyson in Ld. Tennyson Memoir (1897) II. 21, 1 
can’t mesmerize, I never mesmerized anyone in my life. 

Hence Me-smerized ppl. rz., Me’smerizing 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1829 R. Chenevix in Lond. Med. Phys. yrnl. VI. 222 
The use of mesmerised water. .had entirely assuaged the 
thirst. Ibid. 223 The spasmodic contractions were entirely 
removed after the twelfth day of mesmerising. 1840 C. H. 
Townshend Facts in Mesmerism ii. i. 80 Having heard it 
said that mesmerised persons could feel any injury that was 
inflicted on the mesmeriser. 1886 Athena>um 6 Mar. 323/3 
Verena Tarrant, daughter of a vulgar mesmerizing quack, 

Mesmerizee (mezmersizi’*)* [f. MiiSMEUiZE 
z/. -p-ee.] One who is mesmerized. 

1829 R. Chenevix in Lond, Med. if Phys. yrnl. VI. 226 
Here neither the mesmeriser nor the mesmeiisee had the 
slightest conviction upon the subject. 

Mesmerizer (me'zmeraizaj). [Formed as prec. 
+ -ERk] One who mesmerizes, 

1829 [See Mesmerizee). x8s5 V>ro\vniso Lovers Quarrtl 
xi, When the mesmerizer Snow With his hand's first sweep 
Put the eartii to sleep. 1859 Dickens Lett. (1S80) 11. too 
The alleged mesmeriser. 

!Mesiuei*0- (me'zmert?), taken as the combining 
form of Mesmerism, as in mesmero-phrenology, 
the application of mesmerism to the phrenological 
* organs in order to evoke or control their specific 
activities (cf. phreno-tnesmerism) ; hence vtesmero- 
phrenological adj. Also Me-smero-ma’nia, a 
mania for mesmerism. 

1842 Medico-Chirurg.^ Rev. XXXVII. 593 ^Mesroero* 
Phrenology, Ibid., Various mesmero*phrenologica! experi* 
ments. 1843 Ibid. XXXVIII. 577 The ^Ie^mero•maniahas 
nearly dwindled, In the metropolis, into anile fatuity. 
Mesmoire, rare obs. variant of Memoir. 

1 ’ Mesnage, sb. Obs. [a. obs. F. mesnage^ var. 
minage (cf. Manage sb. and Manage).] Careful 
or economical management. 

1664 Jer. Taylor Dissuas. Popery it, Intvod., Some 
[reasons] rely upon the state of exterior affairs, and intro- 
duced ceconomics, or accidental mesnage of things. 

t ]\Iesuage, V, Obs. [a. obs. F. tnesnager^ var. 
tnenager (cf. Manage etym. note).] Ivans. 
a. To take advantage of, ‘ husband b. To con- 
trol, manage. 

1654 Bramhall ynst Viud. iv. (1661) 56 With what a 
depth of prudence the Roman court hath inesnaged all 
occasions, .to theadvantace. .of that See. 1695 Ld. Prhision 
BoctU. IV. Z02 Whilst the World's Creator. . ruling mesnageth 
the Reins of things, 

t liSCesuagery. Obs. [a, obs. F. mesnagevie : 
cf. Menagerie.] Management; economy. 

1652-3 Bramhall Let. 27 (17) Feb., Wks. 1842 I. p. xciii, 
The most ill mesnagery of those who were trusted by the 
other adventmers. a 1693 Urquhart's Rabelais tii. li. 
Many speak of. .that Vertue of mesnagery that know not 
what belong to it. 

t 3 l!EeSlia^ex’* Obs. [a. obs. P*. 7?tesnag‘'J-]eV , 
f. 7 /i^nager to control.] A manager. 

ax693 UrquharPs Rabelais in. ii, If he should. .not 
become a better mesnagier it would prove.. impossible for 
him .. to make him rich. 

^esnality (mrnce'liti). Law. [Altered form 
of next : cf. Commonality.] = next. 

1643 Prynne Bov. Power Pari. i. (ed. 2)^ 100 As all 
jMesnalities..by the deaths of their Tenants without hoH’®» 
returne,.to those Lords.. by whom they were originally 
created. 1848 in Wharton Zrtiu A<r-r. 

IVIesnalty (mrnalti). Law. Also 6 menalte, 
-tie, 6-7 -ty, 7 meneaitie. [a. Law F. 7 ne 7 ialtCy 
i 7 ies 7 ialtey f. OP'. //le/ie, 77 tes 7 ie Mesne d., after AP. 
co 77 tn 7 talle Common-Vlty.] The estate of a mesne 
lord ; the condition of being a mesne lord. 

1542-3 Act 34 & 35 Hen. VIII, C. 5 § 15 .If any person . . 
shall, .make by fraude..any estates, condicions, meiialtie.s 
tenure^, or conueiaunces. Houn.shrd Chron. 

(1807-8) III. 27 .A. subbidie.. of everic knights fee twcnlie 
shillings, whether the same were holden of him by mctmltie, 
or otherwise. 1628 Coke OnLitt. 152 b, If the lord confirm 
the tenant to hold of him.. the mesnaliy is extinct. 1642 tr. 
Perkins' Prof. Jik. v. § 322. 142 If there be Lord, 3Iesnc 
and Tenant. -and the Mesne taketh a wifs..and dyeth the 
wife shall be endowed of the menealue. 2768 BlackstoNE 
Co////;/. III. 234 If he [the mesne lord) makes default therein, 
..he shall be forejudged of his mcsnalty, and the tenant- 
shall hold immediately of the lord paramount himself. 
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Mesue (m™)! «•) sb., and adv. Also 5 moosna, 
5-7 meaaua, 6 raasu, 7-8 measn. [a. Law F. 
vieme, altered spelling of AF. meen ME*Uf a.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Feudalism, a. Mesne lord : a lord who holds 
an estate of a superior lord. 

* »6x4 Selden Titles Hon.\\. \, §4 [The vavasour] either 
held of a mesne lord, and not immediately of the king, or at 
least of the king as of an honour or manner, and not in 
chief. 17^4 Huwe/f/i/. E)ig. L App. ii. 251 Men.. whose 
duty was immediately paid to the mesne lord that was inter- 
posed between them and the throne. 18^ W; S. Ellis 
Anti<i. Her. x. 236 The mesne lord did not, as a customary 
pract ice.. » imitate the insignia of his feudal chief. 

^ b. McsJie tenant : inaccurately used to de- 
note one who holds of a mesne lord. 

1853 Parker J?a/n.'ArcAi/.ll.lntrcd, 24 The mesne tenants 
of the great. barons. 1869 W. S. Elus Antiq. Her. x. 232 
The theory of derivative coats having been adopted by 
mesne tenants from their feudal superiors. 

t c. Mesne land : =5 Mesnalty. Obs. 
a 1575 Gascoigne Posies^ Floruers ' He racketh vp our 
rentes and keepes the^ be.st in hand, He makes a wondrous 
deale of good out of his own measne land. 

2 . Occurring or performed at a time intermediate 
between two dates. 

Mesfie encutnhrance t an encumbrance the right of priority 
of which is interhiediate between the dates of two other 
encumbrances. Mesne Profits', the profits of an estate 
received by a tenant in- wrongful possession between two 
dates. 

2548 Staunforo Kvig^s Prerag. (1567) 84 b, Where the 
king is to be answered of the mesne issues and profits per- 
ceued and taken of any landes which [etc.]. 1648 Milton 
Observ. Art, Peace Wks. 1738 I, 327 That no Man shall be 
question’d by reason hereof, for lileasne Rates or Wastes, 
saving wilful Wastes. 1709 J. Johnson Ctergytn. Vade M. 
Ji. 13^ That [where a bishop has died] the Mesne profits of 
the widow church be secured by the Qeconomus. 1883 Sir 
•R. Baggallay in Lavo Times Rep. L. 193/2 A mortgagee 
was prohibited from tacking so as to gam priority against 
a mesne registered incumbrance. 

b. Mesne process ; that part of the proceedings 
in a suit which intervenes between the primary and 
the final process. 

a 1623 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 436 Mesne processe which 
is for any necessarie act to be done, not onely for the 
plaintife against the defendant, but for ether of them against 
■any other. 1721 Lend. Qaz, No. 5953/1 He had been com- 
mitted by Mesne Process, i8dt May Const, Hist. (1863) 
I L xi. 280 In the rei^n of George I arrests on mesne process, 
issuing out of superior courts, were limited to sums exceed- 
ing ilio. 

3 . Intermediate, intervening : applied to persons, 

’ x8io J.- Marshall Const. Opin, (18391 129 Neither James 
Greenleaf nor Peck nor any of the mesne vendors between 
jGreenleaf and Peck, had any^ notice [etc.]. 1884 Q. Rev. 
Ian. 262 One or more of the middlemen or mesne lessees. 

fB. sb, Obs. 

1 . »Mkanj^. 2 I and JO. 

1^7 Rolls 0/ Parlt, V. 130/1 Execute by such processe 
ana meosnes, as it shall seme hym resonable. 1472-3 Ibid. 
VI. 30/1 To aredyeyoureself by all measnestoyou possible. 
1822 C Butler Remin, (ed.3) 240 These are extreme cases, 
»the application of them to the mesne Is not very difficult. 

2 . Mesne lord (see A. 1). 

1531 Dial, on Laws Eng. xxx. Gvb, Assyse may lye 
for the lords, .agaynste the mesne onely. 1641 Ttrmes de 
la Ley 202 s.v., He of whom the Mesne holdeih, is called 
chiefe Lord. 1642 (see bj. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, 
plesttf or signifying him that js Lord of a Manor. 

b. Writofmesnei ‘anancientand abolished writ, 
which lay when the lord paramount distrained on 
the tenant paravail ,* the latter had a writ of mesne 
against the mesne lord ’ (Wharton Law Lex.'), 

160Z Fulbecke jst. Pt. ParaJl. 48 The writ of mesne, 
because It Is .in the realty, ought alwaies to suppose the 
husband and wife to be mesnes. 1642 tr. PerkinP Prof. 
Bk. V. § 432 (1657) ^61 If there be Lord, Me.sne, and tenant, 

. .& the tenant bringelh a Writ of Mesne against the Mesne. 
i8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 75 A fine may be levied on every 
writ by which lands may be demanded, ..such as a writ of 
mesne. 

C. adv. At a time intermediate {between two 
■other times). 

' 1439 Rolls of Parlt, V. 17/2 Mesne bitwene ye date of yo 
seide wrilte, and ye^ dat of ye retourne yereof. 1642 tr, 
Perkins' Prof. Bk. xi. § 806 (1657) 311 As if the_^ day of pay- 
ment of the annuity bee incurred Mesne after his admission 
and his Induction. 

SleSO- (me*so) , before a vowel sometimes mes-, 
combining form of Gr. fiiaos middle, used in 
scientific terms of mod. formation, many of which 
have correlates with PRO-, or Proto-, and Meta-, 
The words of this formation that are specially im- 
portant, or require detailed explanation, are treated 
in their alphabetical place. Of the others, which are 
•almost innumerable, the following are examples ; — 
Me so-appe‘ndlz Anaf., the fold of peritoneum 
attached to the vermiform appendix, HMesoarixim 
(•C'JTiiim) £Gr. oJaptov taken as =s Ovarium], 
•the fold of peritoneum which suspends the ovary ; 
hence Mesoaxial (-e^'rial) a. Mesobramchial 
a. Zool,^ applied to that lobe of the carapace of a 
crab which overlies the middle part of the branchial 
chambers. Mesocalca'neal a. : see quot. and Cal- 
CAUEAL. Mesoca'mbriau a. and sb.t = Middle 
Cambrian (H. S. Williams Journ. Ceol, 1894). 
Mesocamplio'rio a. Chem.y the name of a di- 
VoL. VI, 


basic acid formed by heating a mixture of dextro- 
camphoric acid and hydrochloric acid (Watts 
Diet. Chem. and SuppI, 1875, 235). Mesochil 
(me’sokil), [| Mesochllium (-krliiim) Bot, [Gr. 
XerA .05 lip : see -lUii], the middle portion of the 
labellum of an orchid. (| Mesocoele (me’siTsfl), 
-coelia (-sfdia) Anat, [Gr. noOda cavity, ventricle] , 
the ventricle of the mesencephalon of invertebrates ; 
hence MesoccciUaai (-splian) a. '^ pertaining to this. 
Mesoco’racold Ichthyol, [see Coracoid], in some 
teleostean fishes, a bone situated between and 
bridging the Hypebcobacoid and Hypocobacojd. 
Mesocune*lfomi Anat. [see Coniform], the 
middle cuneiform bone of the tarsus; also Meso- 
en’niform (in recent Diets.). Mesocyst (me’s^ist) 
Anat. [see Cyst], * the double layer of peritonaeum 
attaching the gall-bladder to the liver when the 
former is completely surrounded by serous mem- 
brane’ (Syd. Soe. Lex. 1890). Mesodesm (me'su- 
dez’m) Bot. [Gr. detrpbs band] : see quot. Me-so- 
devo'niaii a. and r 3 ., * Middle Devonian, (H. S. 
Williams Journ. Geol. 1894). Meso-dlasto’lic a., 
occurring in the middle of the diastole. Me’sodont 
a. [Gr. oSoi'T-, (JSous tooth], (a) Anthropology^ 
having the teeth of medium, size; (6) Ent. of 
Coleoptera, having the mandibles of medium size. 
Mesodo-rsal a. Zool,, situated on the middle of the 
back. !| Meaoduode’unm Anat.y the fold of perito- 
neum that supports the duodenum {Cent. Diet. 
1890); hence Mesoduode’ual a. Mesogenous 
(mesp’d^/nas) a, [see -gen and -oos], increasing by 
growth at or from the middle, as the spores of 
certain fungi {Cent. Diet.). )] Mesoglcea (-glra) 
Zool. [Gr. yXoia glue], the mesodermal layer in 
sponges and other Coelenierata\ hence Mesoglce'al 
a. |] Mesoglat»‘ns, the middle gluteal muscle, 
glutseus meditis {Cent,Dictl)\ hence Mesogluteal 
(-gb/tJ'al) a. Mesognathic (-gniE’]>ik), Meso- 
gnathous (mesp*gfta]>as) adjs. Anthropology [Gr. 
'^vaQos jaw], applied to those skulls the gnathic 
index of which ranges' between 98 and 103. 
Hence Meso'guathism {Syd. Soc. Lex.)y Me- 
so’guathy {Cent. Diet.), the condition of being 
mesognathous, || Mesohe’par [see Hepab], ‘a fold 
of peritoneum attached to the free edge of the 
right lobe of the liver in many animals ’ {Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). H Mesohepaticon [Gr. ^itariKos Hepa- 
tic] = prec. H Mesohippus (-hi’pus) Palseont. 
[Gr. iTnror horse], one of the ancestral forms of the 
horse, the remains of which are found in the 
Lower Miocene. Mesololie (me’Si?li)ub) Anat. 
[Lobe], the corpus callosum of the brain; hence ! 
Mesolohar (mesalowbaz) a. Mesomexe (me’so- 
mlai) Zool. [Gr. pepoj part],(u) a proto vertebra {Syd. 
Soc. Lexl ) ; (dl a blastomere of medium size (Web- 
ster Suppl. 1902). Mesomexistem (-me’ristem) 
Bot, [see Mebxstem], tlie innermost layer of the 
exomeristem. Me:some:tataxse Anat, [see 
Metatarsus], the middle metatarsal bone. 

II Mesometxitis (-mitrortis) Path, [see -iTis], in- 
flammation of the IlMesometrium (-me’trium) or 
Mesometry {mesp'mhn)Afiat. [Gr, p^rpa womb], 
the fold of peritonseum supporting tiae uterus or 
(in birds) the oviduct. Mesona’sal a. Ajiat. [see 
Nasal], belonging or relating to the middle of the 
nose. Mesonemextine (-n/mo'rtdin) a. [generic 
name Nemertes\ belonging to the Mesonemer- 
tini, a division of the intermediate between 

the Prolonemertitti and Meianemertini. Meso- 
notcuxi (-nJu'tum) Ent. [Gr. vwtov back], thedorsal 
portion of the mesothorax ; hence Mesouotal 
(-nJuTal) a. Meaopa'raffin Chem., one of a class of 
paraffins intermediate between the isoparaffins and 
the neoparaffins. |[ Mesopara'pterou Ent. [see 
Pabapteruu], the parapteron of the mesothorax ; 
hence Mesopaxa'ptexal a. {Cent, Diet.). |[ Me:so- 
pniebl’tis/h://;, [Gr.^AtVi vein], inflamma- 
tion ofthe middle coat ofa vein. Mesopic(mesp*pik) 
a. Anthropology [Gr. dep, wir- face], see quot. 
jj Mesopla'nkton Biol., the PimVNktok living be- 
tween about a hundred fathoms from the bottom 
and a hundred from the surface ; hence Meso- 
pUinBto'nic a. Mesoplast (me's^pla^st) Biol, 
[Gr. irAatTT-oy moulded], the nuclear matter of a 
cell (Ogilvie 1882) ; hence Mesopla'stic a., re- 
lating to the mesoplast {Cent, Diet.), [| Meso- 
plastxon (-plse*strpn) Zool. [see Plastron], an 
inclusive name for two parts of the plastron that 
are developed in certain tortoises; hence Meso- 
pla-stral a. ll Mesopleuron (-plu^-rpn), pi. 
•pleuxa Ent. [Gr. TrAcwpoi' rib], one of the pleura 
of the mesothorax ; hence Mesopleu'ral a. 

[| Mesorcliium (-pukium) Anat, [Gr. 1 ^- 

ticle], the fold of peritonsum which supports 


the genital gland in some animals; hence Mot 
so'xchial a. (i Mesoxe’ctum Anat., the fold of 
peritonseum which supports the Rectum ; hence 
Mesore'ctal a. (in recent Diets.), Mesoxe’tiua 
I Anat., the mosaic layer of the Retina. Meso- 
I lostxal (-rp-stral) a. Zool. [Rostrum], -in , the 
; cetaceous genus Mesoplodon or Ziphius : see quot. 
II Mesoscapiaa (-skse'piiHa) Anat., the spine of 
the scapula; hence MesoscaTiular a. || Meso- 
scute-ilum Ent. [^cutellum], the smaller and 
posterior part of the notum of an insect; lienee 
Mesoscute'Uar a, || Mesoscu’tum Eitt. [Scu- 
tum], the larger and anterior part of the notum of 
an insect. Mesoseis2ual(-soi*zmal) a. [Gr. 
earthquake], pertaining to the centre of intensity 
of an earthquake. Mesostap^ylino (-stce’fibin) 
a. [Gr. arra<pv\i] uvula], having a palatal index of 
from 80 to 85 {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Mesostasis 
(mesp'stasis) il/rVr. [Gr. oTaffty placing], the inter- 
stitial substance of rocks that are partly amor- 
phous and partly crystalline. Mesostate (me'sa- 
sU‘t): see quot. H Mesostethium(-stri5ium) .£22/. 
[Gr. arriOiov, err^^os breast]: see quot. Meso- 
stome (me’sasto^uni) Zool. [Gr. arbp.d mouth], a 
planarian of the genus Mesostotna. Mesostylous 
(-staiTss) a. Bot. [Style], applied to flowers that 
have styles intermediate in length between the 
macrostylous and the microstylous. Mesosachian 
(-si? 7 'kian) <z. Zool. [Gr. aovy^os crocodile], belong- 
ing to the extinct suborder Mesosttchia of croco- 
diles ; sb. a crocodile of this suborder ; also Meso- 
su’chions a. (in recent Diets.). Mesosysto’lic 
a. Path., occurring in the middle of the systole. 

II Mesotarsus Eftt., the tarsns of the middle leg of 
an insect; cf. protarsus, Jiieta tarsus: hence Meso- 
ta'rsal a. (in recent Diets.). Mesotarta’ric a. 
Chem., inactive tartaric acid. Mesotheca {-pt'ka), 
-tlieque (-kik) Zool.lGr. ^7*7 case], the middle one 
of the three laminse of the perigonium in Hydrozoa. 
j| Mesothecium Bot, [TheciumJ, {a) the interme- 
diate layer of cells in an unripe anther {CasselPs 
Encycl. Diet .) ; {b) the thecium of lichens (Jack- 
son Gloss. Bot. Terms 1900). (( Mesothellnm 

Embryology [Gr. BijXtj nipple], the epi- 
thelium of the body-cavity of the embryo j hence 
Mesothelial a. || Mesotherium (-jilsTium) Pa- 
leeoni. [Gr. 9ijpiov wild beast], a genus of fossil 
rodents of South America ; a rodent of this genus. 
TUtesotym^pA'nio/ehihyol. [Tympanic] * Symplec- 
Tic. Meso-u'terine a. Anat., the epithet of the 
fold of peritonsum supporting the uterus. II Meso- 
vaxium.(mesov§-*Ti2im) A fiat, fL. ovarium Ovaby] 

= Mesoabium. II Mesoveutxi’cnlum Anat., ‘ the 
gastro-hepatic omentum * {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 


iSgj AllbniPs S)‘sf. Med. III. 880 The *meso-appendix. 
1875 Huxley in Encycl. Brit. I. 768/2 The ’mesoanal and 
mesorchial folds of the peritoneum. 1846 Owen Vertebr. 
Anim. i. Fishes 288 In the young Lamprey the ovarium is 
a. .membranous plate, suspended oya fold of the peritoneunx 
(*me5o.Triunj).^ 2877 HvXLEY Anaf. Jnv. Anim. yi. 343 The 
branchial region is sub-divided into eplbranchial, *meso% 
branchial, and metabranchial lobes. 1854 Owen Skel. 4- 
Teeth in Circ, Sci. I. Org. Nat. 225 There are three cal- 
caneal processes; one, called the *entocalcaiieal .asecondf 
called tne **mesocalcaneal 1866 Treas. Bot., * Mesochil, 
Mewchilium. 1849 Balfour Man. Bot. § 1058 This labellum, 
(in Orchidacece\..\& sometimes divided by contraction, so 
as to exhibit three distinct portions, the lowest being the 
hypochilium . . the middle, *me 50 chiHum . , and the upper, 
epichilium. 1884 T. J. Parker Zootomy 23 They contain 
a cavity, the aqueduct ol Sylvius, or *mesoccBle. 1887 
Wilder In Amer, Nat. XXL 914 Mammalia — Mesocccle 
tubular ; ^mesococlian roofquadriloDaie. 1868 \V, K.Parker 
Shoulder-girdle Vertebr. 8 The middle bar, which under- 
props the middle glenoid facet, Is the ‘ *meso-coracojd *. Ibid. 
152 A short curved meso-coracoid process. 1854 Owen 
Skel. Teeth in Circ. Sci. I. Org, Nat. 244 The small 
bone, called ‘splint-bone*.. articulated to the ‘*mesocunei- 
form'. Allbntt's Syst. Med. V. 1018 Mid-diasto!ic or 
*meso-diastoUc murmur. 1884 Flower in yrnl. Anihrop. 
Inst. XIV. 186 •Alcsodont Races. Chinese, American 
Indians (etc.]. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., Mesodont, term 

applied to those skulls in which the product of the division 
of the length of the crowns of the molar and bicuspid teeth 
multiplied by 100, by the basin[as]al length, lies between 42 
and 44. 18^ D. Sharp Insects ii. (Camb. Nat. HisL) 193 

Mesodont. 1871 Phillips Gcol. Oxford 178 Theseareusuajly 
•mesodorsal spines. x ^5 Proc. Zool.' Soc. 574 Silicea vnth 
soft "‘mesogloea or mesodermal ground substance. 1889 
Geddes & Thomson Evol. Sex 90 The ova [of sponges] are 
highly nourished '•mcsogloial cells. 189* Cunningham in 
Trans. R. Irish. Acail. XXIX. 581 The *m«osnatbic cl;^ 
2873 Flower 'in Pros. Roy. Inst. Vlll. 615 When the latter 
dimension [sc. basi-alvcolar length] exceeds the former (xc. 
basl-nasal lengthl, the face is said to P*^°3nathous,^hen 
the reverse I's the case, it is orthognalhous when the t»c 
dimensions are equal or thereabouts, it is meMg^thou^ 

isL T. J. PabUE? ^ eor«nj'39t . 

Dis Liz-cr 24 The connective tissue uniting the noht 
lobe of the liver to the diaphragm (the -mesohepalicon). 
'1877 Le C^STE Elem. (Tee/. It- CBrp) 5 u 9 Next ^roe [after 
^ r,A nrohiDDusl m the Lower Miocene the 
?mSpPU^ Ifcif £ear.. -Myolf.zr, 

bSing to the J/eWeie or Or/ter caUcmm. iUzMar 
^Wefelf-are the arteries of the corpus callosum. 'Miu- 

57 
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hbe^ corpus callosum. 1884 *I\fesomcristem [see Perimeri- 
STEMj. 1890 Syd. Soc. Zex., *jS[e50inetritis. 1835-6 Todd's 
CycL Anat, I. 357/2 The oviduct.. is attached to and sup- 
ported by a duplicature of peritoneum called the *meso‘ 
meiriitm. IMd.^ The 'mesometry differs most from the 
mesentery when the female organs are in full sexual action. 
1868 \V. K. Parker Shouhier-girdU Vcrtebr. 24 On the 
head may be seen the quasi-ethmoid or *meso.nasal ; two 
nasals [etc.], 1890 Syd, Soc^ Lex,^ Mtsonasal cavity^ a 
blind membranous pouch, situated in the diverging angle of 
the posterior forks of the internasal cartilage in the de- 
veloping salmon, xgoa A. E. Shipley in Encycl. Brit, 
XX aI. X20/2 The *Mesonemertine and one or two aberrant 
species. 1836 Shuckaro tr, Burmciste/s Mait* Entom. 
78 The *mebonotum. 1876 Odlinq in Lottd, etc. Phil, 
Mag, Mar. 206 *Mesoparaffins. 1875 Jones & SiEv.^aMo 4 
Anat. 400 The •’mesophlebitls and periphlebitis of Virchow, 
1885 O. Thomas in Anthroh./rtst.XlV.^z^ Individual 

skulls or races having indices ^ove loj'S might be called 
platyopic or flat-faced; from loj-s to 1100, *mesopic. 1898 
G, H. Fowler in Prac.ZooLSoc, 575 Prof. Agassiz.. refuses 
to accept the alleged existence of a*mesoplankton. /^/V/.zozp 
The supposition that Globigerina hachyderma is a *mcso- 
planktonic form. 1889 Nature 2 Jlay 7/1 In the Pleurodira 
the first two families are distinguished from oneanother by the 
presenceorabsenceofa’mesoplastralbone. 1848 Maunder 
Treas. Nat, Hist. 794 *Mesopleura, the lateral surfaces of 
the inesothorax, 1875 *Mesorchial (see Alesoarial above], 
1855 Dunglison Med, Lex.y *Mesordtiujn. ^ 1875 Huxley & 
JMartin Eiem, Biol. (1877) 183 A sort of testicular mesentery 
or mesorchium. 1835-6 Todds Cyd, Anat. I, so6/r Along 
the posterior wall we find the rectum with its *mesorectuni. 
1889 J, Leidy Anat. (ed. 2) 877 The processes of the pigment- 
cells of the ectoretina extend between the rods of the *meso- 
retina. 1872 Sir W, Turner in Trans. Roy, Soc. Edinb. 
XXVI. 768 , 1 have named the dense solid bar in the middle 
of the beak the *meso-roslraI bone. 1868 \V, K. Parker 
Shotildergirdle Pertebr, 11 The prse-scapula and *meso- 
scapula in one half-cleft ray. Ibid, 27 A scapular, a *meso- 
scapular, and a pras-scapular bar. 1899 D. Sharp Insects ir. 
(Camb. Nat. HisDsia Insomeof thehigher forms this*meso« 
scutellar lobe is prominent. 1833 Entomologist's Mag. 1 . 28 
The *meso-scutellum hasa yellow margin, interrupted toward 
the base. 1883 JoHNsroN-LAVisln Nature fs Sent. 438/2 Most 
people not in the 'mesoseismalarea felt first the^susultatorio ' 
or vertical movement. _ x8^ Nature 15 Mar. 459/2 The pre- 
sence of a hypocrystalHne interstitial substance (^mesostasis) 
wedged in between the felspars. 1885 M. Foster in Encycl. 
Brit. XIX. 19/1 The specific material of a secretion, such as 
the trypsin of pancreatic juice, comes from the protoplasm 
of the cel!, through a number of intermediate substances, or 
^mesostates as they are called. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entoinol. 
in. xx.xiii. 382 *MesostethiHm..,A. central piece between 
the intermediate and posterior legs, and bounded laterally 
thePa>*a^/c«r’<5— alongthe middle of which, 
where it exists, the Metasternum runs. 1876 Beneden's 
Attim. Parasites 161 In the autumn of x87r, nearly all the 
^mesostomes perished through the presence of those parasi- 
tical organisms. 1887 Ward tr. Sachs' Physiol. Plants 790 
In addition to those with macrostvlous and those with micro- 
stylous flowers, there is found also one with *mesostyIous 
flowers. x886 Gunther in Encycl, Brit, XX. 466/1 The 
surviving *Mesosuchian Crocodiles of the Jurassic period 
s^Z Aubutt's Syst, Med, V. 976 It (a cardiac murmur] is 
manifested only of the ventricular contraction, and is *meso- 
systolic. x86^ Watts Diet. Chent. illj^MesotartaricAcid. 
1859 Allman in Antu Nat. Hist. Ser. iii. IV. 140 They [sc, 
tentacles] surrouna an orifice in the *mesotheque. X87Z — 
Gyntnobl. Hydroids Introd. 15 Alesotheca. 1876 . 4 lston 
in Proc. Zool. Soc. 98 Fossil genus *Mesoilierium, 1883 
Flower in Encycl. Brit, XV. 372/2 The extinct South 
American Mesotherium^ half Rodent and half Ungulate. 
1846 Owen Vertebr. Anim, i. Fishes v. iio The stylo-hyoid 
being attached neu the junction of the epi-tympanic with 
the ■'meso-tympanic. 1876 tr. IPa^ieds Gen, Pathol. 339 
The. .*meso-uterine folds of the peritoneum. s^’ysSyd, Soc, 
Lex.f * Mesovarium, 

Mesoblast (me’&jblsest). Biol [f. Me 30 - + 
-BLA3T.J The middle layer of the Blastoderit, 
bet\Yeen the Epiblast and the Hypoblast. Also 
attrib. HenceDCCe soblastedfZ.,havinga mesoblast, 

1857 Agassiz Contrib. Nat. Hist. 1/.S.A. II. 467 The 
mesoblast of the yolk cell. Ibid. II. 6x7 Some of the meso- 
blasted^ells are united to those without mesoblasts. 1873 
F. M. Balfour in Q. yrnl. Alicrosc. Set. XIII. 269 The 
mesoblast-cells. 

Xhlesoblastic (mesoblicstik), a. [f, Meso- 
blast + -ic.^ Of or pertaining to the mesoblast. 

1874 F. M. Balfour in Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. XIV. 342 
Primitively a true hypoblastic structure which has only by 
adaotation become an apparently mesoblastic one. x8o6 
Alloutt's Syst. Med. I. 201 Histologically all new growths 
may be classed in two series, viz. those of mesoblastic and 
those of epithelial origin. 

Iffesobrancliial : see Meso-. 
li Mesocseemu Cmes 03 f*ki;ra). Anal. A fold of 
peritonaeum which sometimes supports the cxcam. 
Hence Mosocse*cal rr., pertaining to the mesocce- 
cum (in recent Diets.). 

1835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. I. 14/2 On the right side.. it 
(the peritoneum) sometimes forms a fold termed mesocscum. 
1858 H. Gray Anat. 602 The Meso-C$cum .. serves to 
connect the back part of the cacum with the right iliac fossa. 
Mesocalcaneal, -camphoric : see Meso-. 
Mesocarp (me‘S<?kajp), Bot, [ad. mod.L. 
socarpixim, •carpiim^ -carpus., f. Gr. ytkao-s Meso- 
+ napiTos fruit.] The middle layer of a Pericarp. 
1849 Balfour Man.Bot. § 524The pericarp consists usually 
of three layers: the external, or epicarp.. ; the middle, or 
mesocarp,.; and the internal, or endocarp. i86x Bentley 
Man. Bot. 300. 

t Mesocephale, -cephalon, = Mesence- 

PnAL(E, MESEKCEPHALOy. 

1839-47 Todds Cycl. Anat. Ill- 684/2 The mesocephale or 
mcsencephalc. 1853 Carpenter Hum. Phys. (ed, 4) 734 
The part of the encephalon known as the Tuber Annulare 


to which the name of Mesocephale has been given. 1890 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Mesocephalont the Mesencephalon. 

lttesoceplialic(me:st7s/f3e*lik),a. [f. Gn/ictro-r 
Meso- + K£<paK-rf head -r -10 : cf. Cephalic.] 

L Craniometry. Applied to skulls intermediate 
between dolichocephalic and brachycephalic \ also to 
skulls having a capacity of from 1350 to 1450 
cubic centimetres. 

x866 Meigs Observ. Cran. Forms Amer, Aborigines 13 
Such deviations fall naturally into an intermediate or meso- 
cephalic group. xZZt Academy i-j Sept. x88/i The Tchuds 
are either mesocephalic or dolichocephalic. 

2. Anat. Mesocephalic Jlexurex * the angular bend 
of the floor of the craniospinal cavity \ 

1858 Huxley in Proc, Roy. Soc. IX. 421. 

So 11 MesocepliaU (-sc'^lai) sb. pi, [mod.L.], 
persons having mesocephalic skulls ; Blesoce*- 
plialism, Uesoce’plialsr, the condition or quality 
of being mesocephalic. 

x866 Meigs Observ. Cram Forms Amer. Aborigines 24 
The Huron crania belong partly to the Brachycephali, 
and partly to the Mesocephalt. i^^ Aihenxum 27 June 
827/z In the former locality there exists a taller, darker, 
and more brachycephalic race, whilst in the latter meso- 
cephaly prevails. x888 Clevenger in Amer, Nat. XXII. 
6x4 Departures from a width of eight and length of ten 
(mesocephalism).. determine whether the skull shall be con- 
sidered long (etc.]. 

Mesoeephalon: see Mesocephale. 
jytesochll, -code, -coelian : see Meso-. 

11 mesocolon (mes^^kduflpn). Anat. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. /ifcro^oiAov, f. ftcao^ Meso- + ku/Kov Colon,] 
The fold of peritonaeum which supports the colon. 

1693 tr. Bhvtcards P/ys. Diet, (ed. 2), Mesocolon^ that 
part of the Mesentery which is continued to the great Guts. 
*835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anal, I. 14/x The folds respectively 
termed right and left mesocolon. 1858 H. Gray Anat. 602 
The ascending Meso-Colon. 

Hence Mesocolic (-kp'lik) a., relating to the 
mesocolon. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 761 Mesocolic Ganglia. 
iQgj Allbutt's Syst. Med. HI. 806 Mesocolic or mesenteric 
hernia. 

IVEesoeoracoid: see Meso-. 
mesocracy (mesp*krasi). rare — ^. [f. Gr. 

ixiao-s middle + -/rparfa : see -cracy.] Govern- 
ment by the middle classes. So Mesocra'tio a., 
pertaining to the middle classes. 

1857 Q. Rev. Oct. 331 Rugby, a local foundation of mere 
mesocratic origin. 1^5 Funk's Stand. Diet., Mesoerney, 

liSesocuneiform to Mesocyst : see Meso-. 
Mesode (me*s(7ad). Gr, Prosody, [ad. Gr, 
H€(r(u 56 s, f. ^€<70 - Meso- + «S^ Ode.] A portion of 
a choral ode, coming between the strophe and 
antistrophe, without anything to correspond with it, 
x8so^ hluRB Lit. Greece III. 58. x888 J. Gow Comp, to 
Classics 285 We are told that mesodes and epodes were 
sung by the chorus standing. 

lUCesoderiU (me*s<7doJm). [f. Gr, /xeVo-r mid- ^ 
die + 5ep/xa skin.] 

1. Bot, a. ‘ The middle layer of tissue in the 
shell of the spore-case of an urn-moss* {Treas. 
Bot. 1866). b. ‘The middle layer of the bark* 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890), 

1874 Q. yrnl, Microsc. Sci. XIV. 159 As soon as the two 
primary germ-Iainell«e begin to differentiate and to develop 
between them a middle cell-layer (mesoderm). 

2. Biol = Mesoblast. 

1873 W. S. Dallas (tr. Haeckel) in Ann, Alag. Nat. Hist. 
Ser, IV. XI. 257 The origin of the IMesoderm. X877 Ray 
Lankester in Q. Jrtil. AHcrosc, Sci. XVII. 416 The con- 
tractile fibrous appendices of the ectoderm., formed a., 
primitive mesoderm or mesoblast. 

attrib, 1874^. yrnl. Microsc.Sci,XVI The mesoderm- 
layer. 1884 Ibid. XXIV. 90 To determine the part played 
by wandering mesoderm cells immediately below the thin 
ectoderm. 

Hence Mesode*rmal, Mesode'rmic adjs,, of, 
relating to, or derived from the mesoderm. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. uL 143 The mesodermal 
layer. 1884 Q. yrnl. Microsc. Sci. XXIV, 107 Mesodermal 
Plasmodia, are . . found even in the higher animals, not 
excepting Man himself. X884 W. Patten ibid. 590 The 
fusion of the edges of the mesodermic folds, 
lyfesodesm, -diastolic : see Meso-. 

SEesodic (mesf^'dik), a, Gr. Prosody, [ad. Gr. 
/xEtrwSiAfoy, f. \i£acpb(>s Mesode.] Relating to, or 
having the character of, a mesode. 

1879 J.^W. White tr. Schmidt's Rhythmic ^ Aleiric 127 
A mesodic period arises from the inverted arrangement of 
the sentences about an interlude. 1883 Sophocles, 

CEdipus Tyr. p. Ixxxi, A mesodic stichic period. 

nVIesodoiit, -duodenum : see Meso-. 

II Mesogaster (mesi7gse'stai). Anat. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. ikiao-s middle +7aaT^/j stomach.] A mem- 
brane, part of the mesentery, which attaches the 
stomach to the dorsal wail of the abdomen. 
Hence Mesoga’stral a., pertaining to the meso- 
gaster (in recent Diets.). 

1807 Home in Phil. Trans. XCVII. 161 The pyloric 
[portion] is bent upwards and retained in that situation by 
the mesogaster. 1884 T- J- Parker Zootomyityj The meso- 
gaster, or sheet of peritoneum connecting the stomach with 
the dorsal wall of the abdominal cavity. 

^esogastric (mest?gt!e*sirik), a, [f, mod.L, 

MESOGASTIUUil + -1C.] 


MESOMYODIAK. 

1 . Anat. Pertaining to the mesogastrium. 

1843 Owen Invertehr. Anim. Gloss., Mesogastric. The 
membrane which forms the medium of attachment of ihe 
stomach to the walls of the abdomen. 1807 Allbutt'x Cvt* 
III. 806 Meso-gastric hernia. *' * 

2 . Zoo/, In Crustacea, the middle lobe of the 
gastro-hepatic area of the carapace. 

X877 Huxley Anat, Inv. Anim. vi. 343 A median meso* 
gastric lobe. 

II Mesogastrium (mesagee'striom). Amt. 
Also (anglicized) Mesogastry (-gaestri). [mod. 
L., f. Gr. itiao -5 middle + ^ao-rp-, ^oor^p stomach.] 

1 . The umbilical region of the abdomen, betweeu 
the Ehgastmum and the HYrocAsiBiuii. 

iSss in OciLviE. 

2 . - Mesogasteb. 

1846 Owen yerUbr. Anwi. l. Fisttes ix. 241 There are two 
parallel mesogastries in the Eel. 1878 Bell tr. Gegenbaitt^i 
Comp. Atial. 565 The changes of the mesogastriunL 

dVtesogenous to Mesognathy : see Meso-. 
fMe'SOgraph. Obs. [ad.Gr./teffdYpn^oi/meaa 
proportional, neut. of ii(aoypa<pos, f. piao-s middle 
+ --/pa(pos written.] In quot. taken = Mesolabe. 

1579-80 North Plutarch. Marcetlus (1595) 335 Certain 
instruments, called Mesolabes or Mesographes, which serce 
to find these meane lines proportionall. 

Meaohepar to Mesonippus : see Meso-. 
Mesolalie (me‘S0k‘b). [ad. L., meso/abiitm 
(Vitr.), f. Gr. fiea6\a0os (or -on), f. peao-s middle, 
mean + AaiS-, happdvoiv to take.] An instrument 
used for finding mean proportional lines. 

1579-80 [see hlEsoCRAPH]. 1675 Collins in Kigaud Corr. 
Sci. Men (1841) 1 . 219 The spiral line, with. M. Tschirn. 
haus's angular instrument, makes the mesolabe, ^1789 Bur- 
ney Hist. Mus. Ill, ii, 164 The Mesolabe, .is said to have 
been invented either by Archylas of^Tarentum or Era- 
tosthenes for the purpose of halving an interval 
Mesole (me'srml). Min. [Named by Berze- 
lius 1822 to indicate its close relation to misolitei] 
A variety of Thomsonitb. 

182a Berzelius in /*/ir 7 cr.'^r'«/. VII. 6 These two 
minerals have a great relation with the Mesolite; and in 
order to distinguish them, I shall call the upper stratum 
Mesole, and the lower grained Mesoline. 1843 Portlock 
Cecl. 210 Auglte occurs.. in the cavities of the augiticrock 
at Portrush, coated by, and associated with, Mesole. 

Mesoline (me-sobin). Min. [Named by Ber- 
zelius 1822 : cf. prec.] A white granular mineral 
found in the Faroe Islands, ‘ now classed with 
levynite’ (Chester Airwer zl/r'«. 1896). 
tSaa [see Mesole]. 

Mesolite (mesobit). Min. [ad. G. mso- 
lith (1816), f, Gr. pe'tro-s middle: see' -BITE.] A 
hydrated silicate of aluminium, calcium, and so- 
dium : so named because it is chemically interme- 
diate between natrolite and scoleoite. 

iSaa Berzelius in Edin. Philos. Jrnt. VII. 3 Mesolite 
or Needlestone from Faroe. 1883 M. F. HEoDLEpn £«0'«. 
Brit. XVI. 423/2 Pargite. consisting of two equivalents of 
natrolite and one of scolecite. and Mesolite^ consisting of 
one of the former, and two of the latter. 

Mesolithic (mesuli-Jiik), a. [f. Gr. ptVo-s 
middle + Atflor stone -h -ip.] 

1 . Geol. Used for Mesozoic, rare. 

1876 Ray Lankester tr. HaeckePs Hist. Croat. II. xv. 12 
The mesolithic ormesozoic epoch, 

2 . Archseol. Belonging to a part of the prehis- 
toric * stone age * intermediate between the Paleo- 
lithic and the Neolithic. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 2 Apr. lo/i Penka’s attempt, in his 
‘ Herkunft der Arier*, to make out a mesolithic age. 1892 
J. A. Brown in yrnl. Anthrop. Inst. XXII. 94. I venture 
to suggest the following four divisions...!. Eolithic...2. 
Palaeolithic.. .3. Mesolithic.. .4. Neolithic. 

Mesolobar, -lobe : see Meso-. 

XUesology (mes^lodgi). [f. Gr. filao-y (neut. 
of fkeaos middle, taken as s=‘ medium*) •f--L00Y.] 

1 . The science of means (of attaining happiness). 
Only in Bentham. 

X81X-3Z Bentham Logic App., Wks. 1843 VIII. 283/z 
Then so it is that with that portion of the field of 
monies which is occupied by mesology, the whole field of 
ontology. .is coincident. 

2 . The science of the relations between organisms 
and their environment. 

1883QUAIN Diet. bled. 973 Mesology .. term, recently 

introduced by Bertillon, conveniently expresses the investi- 
gation of the mutual relationship existing between living 
beings and their surroundings. 

Hence Mesolo'gical a., pertaining to mesology ,* 
MesoTog'ist, a student of mesology {FuttPs 
Stand. Diet. 1895). 

1886 Buck's Hamibk. Med. Sci. III. 382/x Grapes contain 
the mineral salts in variable quantity, the proportion depend- 
ing on the variety of grape and on mesological conditions, 

Mesomere to Mesometry ; see Meso-. 
jOffesomur, obs. form of Midsummer. 
llSeSOmyodiaXL (meistfimoiion'diaa), a. Qrnith, 
[f. mod.L. Mesomyddi pi. (see below) + -ah. 

The mod.L. name was introduced by Garrod in 1876, and 
was f. Meso- ^-myodl after PolymySdi, a name introduced 
by Job. Muller 1847 for one of the three groups in his 
classification of Passerine birds ; this name was intended to 
express ‘having many song-muscles', being (irreg.) f. jtoAu- 
(see PoLY-)-}-#* 0 -cmusclc+^ 5 ij song.) 

■ Belongingto CaaMesomyodi, a division of birds in 
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which the intrinsic muscles of the syrinx are inserted 
at the middle of the upper bronchial half-ring. 

1876 Garrod in Proc. ZooL See, 518 A large collection of 
Mesomyodian birds. 18^ Coues Key N. Amcr. Birds 
(ed. 2) 239 The mesomyodian or clamatorial type of syrinx. 
So Uesomyo'dici Slesomyo dous adjs, 

1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., Mesomyodic, having lateral muscles 
only, as the syrinx of the Suborder Ciamaiores, Order 
CcracoMorpJix. 2890 Century Diet., Mesomyodous, 

II MeSOU (me’s^n), Anat., etc. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
jxkaov, neut. of /ildoy middle.] The median plane, 
which divides a body into two symmetrical halves. 

1883 Wilder & Gage Amit. Techn. 33 The Meson. .is a 
plane passing lengthwise of the body and dividing the 
whole into approximately equal and similar right and left 
halves, 2889 Buck's Handbk. Med. Sci. VIII. 536/z The 
meson, mesal, or medial plane. 

Meson, obs. form of Mason, Mizzen. . 
Mesonasal : see Meso-. 
tMesonaut, [vkA.'L.mesonattia, 

in the middle bench of rowers, f. Gr. >i€ao-s middle 
q-vauTijr sailor.] 

2623 CocKERAM, Messonant [sic], a gally^slaue, 

Mesondewe, -dieu, etc., obs. ff. Measondue. 
Mesonemertine : see Meso-. 

!! Mesonephrou, -nephros (mesone-frfjn, 
-ne*frps). Zoot. [mod.L., f. Gr. /tedo-s middled 
i/€^pds kidney.] The Wolffian body. Hence Me- 
sone'pliric a., pertaining to the mesonephron. 

2877 Ray Lankester in Q. yrnL Microse. Sci. XVII. 429 
The archinephric duct splits into two — one, the *prone- 
phric duct\, ; the other, *the mesonephric duct', in con- 
nection with the posterior nephridia, forming the * meso- 
uephron 1887 Amcr. Nat. XXI. 590 It is possible, .that 
..an anterior section (pronephros) came to be developed 
earlier than the posterior portion (mesonephros). 1897 Atl~ 
butt's Syst. Med, IV. 340 A mesonephric fold of peritoneum. 
Mesonotal to Mesophlebitis ; see Meso-. 

. II 3 MCeSopIlloeum (mesflflrym). Bot. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. pfdo-s middle + ^Ao(ds bark.] The middle 
layer of the bark in exogens. 

2839 Lindley Introd. Bot. r. ii. (ed. 3) 89 The Meso- 
phlcsum of Link, or cellular integument of others, composed 
of cells, usually green. 

SEesopliragm (me'styfrsem). ZooL Also in 
Latin form. [ad. mod.L. mesophragma, f. Gr. pldo-s 
middle + ^payiia partition.] a. £nt. The partition 
that separates the raesothorax from the metathorax, 
b. In Crustacea (see quot. 1S80), 

2826 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. III. 379 Mesophra^ua^ (the 
Jlesophragcn). x88o Huxley Crayjish tv. 258^ The inner 
prolongation of the capital [of an endosternite] is called the 
mesopHragm. 2899 D. Sli^n9 Ituecis n. (Camb. Nat. Hist.) 
322 The great mesophragma. 

Hence Mesophragmal (mesdfis'ginai) a., per- 
taining to the mesophragm. 

2877 Huxley Anai.Inv. Anim. vi. 320 The mesophrag- 
mal IapophyAi<;J. 

Mesopliyll (me*sdfil). Bot, Also in Latin 
form, [ad. mod.L. mesophylluvi, t Gr. jiltro-s 
middle + <pvWoy leaf.] 

1 , The parenchyma of a leaf ; the soft inner tissue 
of a leaf lying between the upper and lower layers 
of epidermis. (Cf. Diachyma, Diploe.) 

1839 Lindley [ntrod. Bot.ied. 3) 122 The cellular tissue 
of which the rest of the leaf is composed is parenchyma, 
which Link then calls diachyma, or that immediately be- 
neath the two surfaces cortex, and the intermediate sub- 
stance diploe. De Candolle calls these two, taken together, 
the mesophyllum. 2848 — Inirod. Bot. (ed. 4)^ I. 253 The 
cellular tissue of the bark, mesophyll or cortical integument, 
. attrib. i38i Darwin Ve^. Mould 41 Some of the meso- 
phyll cells contained nothing but broken down granular 
matter. 

2 , The line of demarcation between a leaf and 
the leaf-stalk. ? Obs, 

1839 Lindley Introd. Bot. n. v. (ed. 3) 319 The line of 
demarcation between the internode and petiole U called the 
mesophytuvi ; that between the lamina and petiole the 
mesophyllum. 

Mesopbyllic (mes^fi-lik), a. Bot. [f. Gr, 
fioao-i + ipvW-ov leaf + -ic.] Belonging to or 
situated in the middle of a leaf. 

288a-4 Cooke Brit. Freshiu. Algse 1. 202 A tube, .which., 
proceeds as far as the mesophyllic parenchyma. 

Mesoplxyte (me'safait). Bot, [f. Gr. pitro-s 
middle +■ (pvrou plant.] 

1 . A plant belonging to a class intermediate be- 
tween hydrophytes and xerophytes, t.e. avoiding 
extremes of moisture and dryness. 

1899 Halsteo in Pop. Sci. Monthly Nov. no. 290a 
J. M. Coulter Plant Studies 175 There is a great middle 
region of medium water supply, and plants which occupy it 
are known as mesophytes, the plants of medium conditions. 

2 . (See quot.) 

2890 Syd. Soc. Lex., Mesopkyte,ypp'Cvii. by Clarion to 
that which is commonly called the vital knot in plants, that 
is to say, the line of demarcation between the ascending and 
descending parts of the vegetable. 

■ Hence Mesop 3 ay*tic a., pertaining to or charac- 
terized by the class of plants called mesophytes. 
2899 Nat, Science July 10 The mesophytic woods. 

11 Mesophytum (mespffitum). Bot. [mod.L. 
form of Mesoehyts.] a. The line of demarcation 
between the intemode and the petiole, b. = Me- 
SOEHYTE 2. 1839 [see Mesophyll 2]. In mod. Diets. 


Mesopic to Mesopleuron : see Meso-. 
ZHesopod, -pode (me'sJijpd, -puud), sd, Zool, 
’Anglicized form of MESOEODiaK. 

2877 Ray Lankester In Q. JrnL Microse. Sci. XVII. 431 
Development of a mesopod (molluscao foot). 2890 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Mesopode. 

Mesopod (me*s^p(?d), a. Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
vusopod-tiSy f, Gr. /i<<ro-s (see Meso-) + iro 5 -, irous 
foot] Having a short stalk centrally placed. 

2857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot, § 393 Hydnumin all its varied 
forms, resupinate, apodous, lateral, merismoid, and mesopod. 

II Mesopoditun (mesapdii-dmm), [mod.L., f. 
Gr. petro-s middle + 7ro5-, wows foot: see -luar.] 

1 . ZooL The median region of the foot in mollusca. 

1853 Huxley in PhiL Trans. CXLIII. l 36 The posterior 
edge of the propodium carries a cup-shaped disk.. .This is 
commonly called the sucker... It may be called the meso- 
podium. 2883 Ray Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 653/2 
The foot of the Azygobranchia.. often divided into, .a fore, 
middle, and hind lobe, pro-, meso-, and metapodium. 

2 . Bot. The intermediate portion of the phyllo- 

podium. 189s Vines Bot. iL 43. 

Hence Mesopo'dial a., relating to the mesopo- 
dium. In recent Diets. 

lU[ 6 SOpota> 31 lia (mesop^t^*mia). [a. Gr. /trao- 
TToratiia (sc. country between two rivers 

(applied spec, as below), f. /icVo-s middle -k vorajsos 
river.] A proper name for the tract between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. Sometimes used a/ht- 
lively in etymological sense for: A country be- 
tween two rivers. 

1854 R. G. Latham Native Races Russian Emp, 177 The 
Doab, Entre Rios, or Mesopotamia, bounded by the rivers 
Obi and Irtish. 

IkXeSOpotajuiau (mestXpJt^'midu), a, [f.prec. 
+ -AN.] Pertaining to Mesopotamia. 

2880 R. S. Poole in Etuyet, Brit, XI, 808/2 Mesopota- 
mian cuneiform. 

Mesopotamic (mesJpJtse’mik), a, rare. 
[Formed as prec. + -io.] Of the nature of a ‘ Me- 
sopotamia ’ or district between two rivers. 

2^5 Archxol. ./ElioJia XVIL ii. 283 French antiquaries 
assign the mesopotamic part of Belgium as the birth-place 
of Carausius. 

II Mesopterygitim (me:si>,pteri'd5iffm). Ich- 
thyol. [mod.L., /. Gr. iikao-s middle + itrepi^iov 
fin, dim. of Jtrkpvi wing.) The central flat carti- 
laginous portion of the fin in certain fishes. 

^ 1878 Mivart in Bature i8 July 309/3 Three basal car- 
tilages . . called respectively the PropUtygiunit the rl/wa- 
pterygium^ and the Metapierygiutn, 

Hence Mesoptery-gTal a., pertaining to the 
mesopterygium. In recent Diets, 

mesonterygoid (mescipte-rigoid). Zool. [f. 
Meso- +Tr£BrGOiD.J 

1 . In full mesopUrygoid process-. In birds, the 
part of the pterygoid which articnlates with the 
palatine bone or the basipterygoid process of the 
splenoid, or with both. 

1875 W. K. Parker in Encycl. Brit, HI. 706/2 ‘ileso- 
plerygoid process’. Ibid, -jw/i All the ex- 

cept the Fowl tribe, have * meso-ptcrygoids '. 
b, Mesoptcry gold fossa-: see quot. 
i58x Mivart Cat in. 70 The very considerable space in- 
cluded between the two pterygoid plates is called the meso 
pterygoid fossa, and that is single and median. 

2 . In teleostcau fishes, a thin bony lamina in the 

skull, which fits against the upper edge of the 
pterygoid, 1890 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Mesorcliium to IVIesorostral ; see Meso-. 
Ulesorrhine, mesorhine (me-si^roin), a. 

Anthropology, [f, Gr. peVo-y middle + / 5 tV 
nose.] Applied by Broca to noses, skulls, or persons 
having a nasal index from 48 to 53 (intermediate 
between Uptorrhiue and platyrrhine). 

2878 Flower in Proc. Key, Inst. VIII. 616. z8^ A. H. 
Keane Ethnol. 284 Narrower nose, often mesorrnine and 
prominent, 

Kesorrhinian, mesorbinian (mea?ri- 

nian, mes<7r3i‘niaa), a. and sb. Anthropology . . [f. 
prec. + -IAN.] a. adj. = Mesorbhine, b. sb, A 
person having a mesorrliine skull. 

2878 Bartley tr. Topinar^s Anthrop. 11. ti. 257 The me- 
sorrninians, with the na.<;al skeleton moderate. 2887 Nature 
10 Feb. 357/1 Including under the platyrhinian section all 
the black races, under the mesorhinian the yellow races. 

II Mesorrhinium, -inum (mesurimi^m, -oi*- 
nr^ra). Ornith. [mod.L., f. Gr. fiiao-s middle + 

/StV nose.] (See quots.) i 

1856 Mavne Expos. Lex., Mesorhiniutu.,.Term. used by | 
Illiger for the part of the beak which is comprised between 
the two nostrils, 1891 Mivart .£/«/«, Or«iV/N74 147 The part I 
of the bill between the nostrils b called the mesor/tinum. 1 

JVfesoscapula to Mesoseismal : see Meso-. 
liSesoseme (me*a»sfm). [a. F. tJiJsosbnie(^Tocd), 
f. Gr, fiiao-s middle -k <r§/ta agn, * index'.] Of 
skulls : Having an orbital index from 84 to 89. 

1878 Flower in Proc. Roy. VIII. 617 It is convenient 
to group them [orbital indices] into three— the high {mega’ 
seme), intermediate {mesoseme), and low itnicroseme). s886 
Macalisteb in yrnl.Anthrop.Inst. XVI. 151 The average 
Fijian being platyrhine and mesoseme. xB0 Nat, Science 
Sepu 254 The skull is mesoseme (87*8). 


MESOTHBT. . 


J| SXeSOSOXlia (mestTsJu'ma). Zool. Also angli- 
cized mesosome (in Diets.). [mod.L.,f.Gr. ;t€<ro-y 
middle + owpa body.] a. In lamellibranchiate 
molluscs, the middle region of the body which 
gives rise to the foot. b. In Arachnids, the middle 
portion of the animal, between 'head' and 'tail'. 
Hence Mesosoma’tic u., pertaining to the meso- 
soma. 


iSn Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. viii. 475 From the sides 
of the mesosoma . . the branchiae project into the pallial 
cavity. 2893 Shipley ZooL Invertebr, xx. 391 The seventh 
appendage, or the first mesosomatic, consists of a semi- 
circular plate-like structure hinged on to the body, 
sresosperiu (me's^spajm). Bot. [acl. mod.L. 
mesospenn-itm, f. Gr. isiao-s middle + anepfi-a 
seed.] The middle coat or covering of a seed. 

1849 Balfour Modi. Bot. § 578 Sometimes the secundine 
remains distinct in the seed, forming what has been called 
a tnesosperm. 285a- Henslow Diet. Bot. Terms, Meso- 
spermum. Synonyme for Sarcodermi.s. 

Mesospore (me’s<?spo®4). Bot, Also in Latin 
from mesosporiiim. [ad. mod.L. mesosportum, 
f. Gr. fticQ-s middle -k anSp-os seed.] The middle 
layer of a spore. Hence Mesospo'ric a., pertain- 
ing to a mesospore (in recent Diets.). 

1882-4 Cooks Brit. Fresluw, Algie L 109 The cell-con- 
tents surround themselves with a new layer of cellulose 
(mesosporium) within the original one (exosporium). Ibid. 
311 Mesosporium, Mesospore. 

IMesostaphyline, -stasis : see Meso-. 
STesosternal (mesjstounal), a, and sb. [f. 
MESOSTERNUar -k -AL.] 

A. adJ. Pertaining to the mesostemnm. 

2826 Kirby & Sr. EntomoL vi. (2843) 1. 162 note z, Those 
tribes of Melolontha F., that have mesosternal prominence. 
1868 \V. K. Parker Shoulder-girdle Veriebr. 1x9 The two 
additional meso-stemal segments of the Cyclodonts. 

B. sb. A mesosternal part or element. 

1854 Owen Skel. <5; Teeth in Circ. Sci. L Org. Nat. 216 In 
some extinct chelonia the number of these lateral elements 
of the plastron is increased by an intercalated pair, which 
I have called, ‘mesosternab '. xfi68 W.K. PhSKSnSlioulder- 
girdle Vertebr. 223 In Cercocebus there are five well-made 
meso-sternals. 

IlMesosterne'braCmescstfi’ini'braV Anat. Also 
anglicized -aterneber. [mod.L., f.Gr.^itVo-s middle 
+ stemebra : see Siebnebeb.] Any of the sterne- 
brse which intervene between the manubrium of the 
sternum and the ensifotm appendage. Hence 
jaeao3te*rnebxal a. la recent Diets. 

Mesostemite (mesasto-msit). Zool. [f. Meso- 
+ Stebnite.] a mesosternal stemite. 
i838 Rocleston & Tacksok Anim. Li/e 303 [In the Geo. 
metrical Spider,] Mesostemite, surrounded hy the hasal 
joints of the four ambulatory limbs. 

II Mesostemnm (mescsta-jni/m). [mod.L., f. 
Meso- + Steenum.] 

1 . Eni, fa. In Kirby’s use (see quoL 1826). b. 
By later writers applied to the middle ‘sternum’. 

2826 Kirby & Sp. EntomoL III. $66 The central part of 
the medipectus, or that which passes between the mid-legs 
when elevated, protruded, or otherwise remarkable, is called 
the mesostemnm or mid-breast>boQe. 2836 Shuckard tr. 
Burmeisier’s Man. Entom. 82 The zuesosternum {peristc- 
thiuni of Kirby and Spence), is, as well as the scapula?, 
divided into two parts. 

2 . Anat, That part of the breast-bone lying be- 
tween the proestemum and the xiphistemum. 

1868 \V. K. Parker Sluulder-girdle Vertebr, 71 The 
three great divisions into manubrium (pras-stemum), body 
(mesostemum), and xiphoid process (.xiphistemum) are 
marked out. 2872 Nicholson Palxont. 399 All the other 
ribs are connected with the mesostemum. 

MesoatethiumtoMesotheriuni: see Meso-. 
MesotLerm (mesofSim). Bot. [f. Gr. piao-s 
middle ridepfids hot. Cf. Meiothebit.] A plant 
requiring a moderately warm temperature. 

*875 J. G. Baker BoL Ceog. 48 Mesotherm, characteristic 
of the subtropical or warm-temperate zone, and therefore 
needing to be entirely protected from frost. Ibid. 51 Meso- 
therm types. Ibid, loa Geographical Range of the ikleso- 
therms. 


IVtesotliesiS (niesp-J)isis). rare. [f. Gr./ieVo-s 
middle + flctris action of putting: see Thesis.] 
Something interposed, serving to connect or re- 
concile antagonistic agencies or principles. 

2822-29 Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1838) HI. 93 Both alike 
have quenched the Holy Spirit, as the me.sotnesis cf the 
twa^ 1849 Frouoe Nemesis 0/ Faifh 257 The final mesf> 
thesis for the reconciling the two great rivals. Science and 
Revelation. , 

Mesothet (me’spjiet). rare'-^L [f, Gr. fitcro-s 
middle + 0 €t 6 v neut, of Oeros placed.] — prec. (In 
quot, humorously pedantic.) ^ . - , , , 

1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke xxi, A curious pair of i^les 

the two made: the jnesothet whereof, by no means a 
turn indifferens, but a true connecting spiniual idea, stood 
on the table — in the whisky-botiie. 

So Mesotlietic (meS(7])<?'tii:),SIesotlie*ticaI adjs.j 

occupying a middle position. ... 

axT Fr£rAs Mag. .XVI. 07 Mr- Carlyle avo.ds thu s^- 
thcucal. as well as the analytical, and looks down ujwu 
both from the raerothetrcal. Ji,ah 

honest development of the true idim of Protestantism, w Inch 
is paving the way to the mcsothctic art of the future 1871 
Hmem Asser. rrmts.Vr. 384 kVhi Ic the true philo- 
sopher sought for the mesolheue or laiddle truth. 
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‘ IlMeSOtllorax (mesi?];6o*rceks). Ent> [raod.L,, 
f. Meso- + Thokax.] 'The middle ring or segment 
of the thorax of insects. 

1826 Kirbv & Sp. Entomol. xxxiii. III. 371. 2833 G. R. 
Gray Entont, Atutralia 1. 18 The inesothorax [of Trigouo- 
dents ,Childyenii\ is somewhat triangular in form, a»nd 
keeled down the centre. 1870 Rollestos Anim.L^/e^^ 
The dorsal part of the mesothorax. 

Hence Mesothoracic (-Jjorce'sik) a., pertaining 
to the 'mesothorax.' 

2839 Westwood Mod, Classif, Insects I. 17 The meso- 
thoracic and metathoracic segments. 2878 Riley in Amer, 
'Nat. XII. 215 The first pair of spiracles are distinctly me- 
sothoracic and dorsal in the triungulln. 

' Mesotonic (mes^tp'nik), <z. [f. Gr./icVo-y 

middle + toi^-os Tone + -ic.-] = Mean tone ad/. 

1864 A. J. Ellis in Proc. Roy. Soc. XIIT. 408 This is known 
as the System of Mean Tones, or the Mcsotonic System^ as 
it will be here termed. 2896 A. J. Hipkins Pianoforte 103 
•To extend Mesotonic or Mean tone tuning to the keys of 
E flat and A flat major. 

11 Mesotroclia (mesp’tr^ca), sb. pi. Also -ee. 
f mod.L,, f. Gr. /t€ao-? middle + Tpo^dy wheel, rim.] 
Ciliated larvse of polychaetous annelids in which 
•one or more rows of cilia encircle the middle of 
the body. Hence Meso’trochal tz., also Meso’txo- 
•chons a. (in recent Diets.), having a ciliated ring 
round the middle. 

2877 liuxLEY Anai. Inv. Antm. v. 243 Mesotrocha. Ibid. 
248 A mesotrochal Annelidan larva. 2888 Rolleston & 
Jackson Life 606 Mesotrochae. 

• Mesot3mipanic : see Meso-. 

+ ]MCe-sotype. Min. Obs. fa.F. 

1801), f. Gr. /itao-s middle + Tujroi Type.] A name 
including the minerals now called natrolite, scole- 
cite, mesolite, and thomsonite. 

{The form of the crystal is intermediate between those of 
analcite and stilbite ; hence the name.) 

1804 III. 311 The mezotype corresponds to the 

fibrous and ncicular zeolytes.^ 1813 DIacCulloch in Tram. 
Gcal. Soc. III. 86 Mesotype ..is found in three states, a com- 
pact, a mealy, and a crystallized form. 1832 Th. Ross Hum. 
boldt's Trav. II. xvii.79 Crystals of pyroxene and mesotype. 

Meso-uterine to -ventriculum : see Meso-. 
ZZesoxalic (mesiifcsK'lik), a. Chan. [f. Meso- 
+ Oxalic a.] Mesoxalk acid : a dibasic acid 
obtained from aUo.xan. Hence Mesozalate (me- 
sp'ksaleit), a salt of mesoxalic acid. Also Ke- 
soxalyl (mesfi-ksalil), the radical of alloxan {Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1890 ); atlrib. in meaoxalyl-urea, a 
-synonym of alloxan (ibid.). 

1838 R. p. Thomson va British Auu. /hr 381 Me- 
aoxalic acld..mesoxalate ofbarytes, 1878 KiNozETT/Irtfw. 
Cheut. 203 Alloxan is re.solved into urea and mesoxalic acid 
by the action of boiling baryta water. 1894 Nature 26 July 
311/2 Bismuth mesoxaiate. 189s Thomson &. Buoxam 
'BioxauPs Cheht. 749 Alloxan .. or mesoxaiyl.urea. 

Mesozeugma : see Meso-. 

II Mesozoa (mesazou-a), pi. Zool [mod.L., f. 

. Gr. utao-s middled- f£a pi. of fSoH animal.] Van 
Beneden's name for forms intermediate in structure 
between the Protozoa and the Metazoa. (The 
Orthonectids and Dicyemids, which he placed in 
this division, are now recognized as Metazoa, but 
it is believed that true Mesozoa exist.) Also sing, 
-Mesozo'on, one of the mesozoa. 

^877 Q. ynil. Microsc. .?c/. XVII. 144 The ‘Mesozoa'., 
may be characterized as multicellular organisms, composed 
of two kinds of cells, one layer of which.. is a true ecto- 
derm; whil.st the second .layer, .constitutes the endoderm. 
2877 Huxley Anat, Inv. Anini, 676 The representatives of 
a distinct division, the Mesozoa, intermediate between the 
Protozoa and the hletazoa. 1892 Ann. <5- Mag, Nat, Hist. 
‘Ser. VI. IX. 79 The Mesozoon Salinella. 

Mesozoic (mest/zJa-ik), a, Geol. [f. Gr. ftlao-s 
uniddle + animal + -ic.] The name given by 
Phillips to the secondary period, intermediate 
between the PaLzEOZOIc and the Cainozoic. 

2840 J. Phillips in Penny Cycl. XVII. 154/1 Correspond- 
.ing terms (as Pala;ozoic, Mesozoic, Kainozoic, &c.) may be 
made, nor will these necessarily require change upon every 
new discovery. 2861 J. R. Greene Man. Anivt. Kingd., 
Cedent. 239 Mesozoic, Cainozoic, and Recent Corals, which 
occur in more than one Geological Period. 1880 Hauchton 
■Phys. Gcog. vi. 269 The Marsupials of the Mesozoic strata, 

t Me'spile. Obs. Also 6 mespy(l)lo, mys- 
pyllo. [ad. L. viespilits, -um, -a, a. Gr. iikamXovj 
fX€(Tni\ijf whence (ultimately) Medlar.] A medlar. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. cxxxvi. (E. Mus. MS.)' 
pe sauour herof [the fruit of the rose] is bitinge and somdele 
soure as ]>€ sauour [of] mespiles. 2500 IIoluard ir. Godfredi 
on Pallad., Of mespyles v. medlers. 2545 Raynold Byrth 
Mankynde 81 Wyld peres, mcdlers or myspylles. 

, li Mespilns . (me*spilps). Gardening. [L. ; 
see prec.j Applied to certain ornamental trees 
formerly included in the genus McspihiSy but now 
placed in the genus Cralsegns. 

. 1767 Adercro.mbie Ev. Man Ids own Card. (1803) 606 
Hardy kinds of flowering shrubs and trees ..such as., 
mezereons, mespiluses, 2885 Lady Brassey The Trades 
397 Planted.. with oranges, lemons, hibiscus, and mespilus. 

IlMe'Splier. Obs. [a. OF. mesplier ( = ;z«r. 
splicr^ mod.K. niflier')^ f. mespie i^ — iiesplej mod.F. 
iiifle) L. mespilus ; see Mespile.] A medlar-tree, 
2480 Caxton Ovid's Met. x.' iv, (Roxb. Club), To this 
assemblcmcnt camc..Lawrers, Mespliers [etc.]. 


Mespreaion, Mesprise, etc., obs. IT. Miapia- 
sioN, Misprise. 

II MeSQ,tlin (m^skreh), a. £Fr.] Mean, sordid, 
shabby. 

• 2706 Evelvh Ace. Architects 4 * Archit. (ed. 2) 10 They 
[sc. the Moor-.) set up tho:>e Slender and Misquine [sic] 
Pillars.. and other incongruous Props. 2828 Marq. Nor- 
MAHuv Engl, in Erance ll. 102 It heightens the beauty of the 
picture.sque, and slurs over the mespnii and the mean.^ 2872 
Kingsley At Last ii, The mesquiti and scrofulous visages, 
which crowd our alleys. 

tMesqtlita, meS^IlitL Obs. Forms; a. 

6 meachita, -quito, moskyta, -quita, 6-7 mea-, 
mezquita, 7 ineanita, -keeto, -keito, -kita, 
moaquetto, -quito. / 3 . 6 muacot, 6-7 meakit, 

7 maohJt, meaohit(e, -cuite, masked, mas-, 
mo3qult(0, 7-8 meakite. [a. Sp. mezquita and 
It. meschita, ad. Afric.an Arab, masgid, dial, pro- 
nunciation of Masjid. Some of the d forms 
may come directly from Arab.] =Mosque. 

a. 2576 Eden 7 'raz». JK 4" A. /W/t'f (1577) 36sb, ATer^le 
or Meschita. 2598 W. Phillip Linschoien i. xliii. 79 The 
Moores like wise haue their Mesquitos. 2599 Hakluyt Voy. 
II. I. 208 This.fiimous and sumptuous Mosquita hath 99, 

f ates, and 5. steeples.^ 2627 R. Ashley Ahnansor 9 The 
'ridny . . hee . . went in solemnitie to the great Me.squita. 
2657 Howell Londinop. 284 The Gran Cairo in Egypt, a 
City .. having five and thirty thousand Meskeetos. 2662 
Cowley Cromwell Verses & Ess. (1669) 73 They said he 
[jc. Cromwell] ..would have sold .. St. Peters (even at bis 
own SVestminster) to the Turks for a Mosquito. 

- 8. C1564 Jenujnson in Hakluyt's Eoy, (1598) I. 347 
Prince Ismael lieth buried in a faire Meskit. 2590 Webbe 
Trav. (Arb.) 21 In the said Cittie (rc. Cairo], there is 12 
thousand Churches, which they tearme Muscots. 2622 
Rrerewood Lang. .J* Rdig, xxvi. 227 The publick service 
of the jews and of the Mahuinetans, In their synagogues 
and meskeds. 2613 Purchas Pilgrimage {xtit/t 229 There 
is also a Me^chtt there for the Arabians and Turkes. Ibid. 
-V. xvii. 538 They neuer goe to their Watches before they 
haue prayed in the Mesquit. 2658 Phillips, Meskite^ a 
Church, or Synagogue among the Turks and Moors. x^5 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 308 They . . lodge the Carcass 
not in the Maebits or Churches but Church-yards. 

Mesg,uite, mesquit^ (me-skzT, meskz'-t). 
Also mezquit(e, mezkeet, mesketis, muskeet. 
[a. Mexican Sp. meztjttiie.'] 

1 . Either of two legiimmous trees growing in 
S.W. Nortlx America, Prosopis julijlora (honey 
mesquite), and P. pubescens (screw-pod mesquitc). 

2851 Mayne "Rzm Scalp Hunt. 1. 1^ Here and there are 
treesof acacia and mezqutte, the denizens of the desert land. 
■2854 Bartlett Mex. Boundary \. iv. 75 The mezquit .. 
belongs to the same natural mmily as our locust. 2873 
Schele de Verb Americanisms 122 The Mesquite or 
Muskeet (Algarobia glandulosa), a bastard-locust. 

2 . In . full mesqnile^grass X A general name for 
grasses growing in the neighbourhood of the mes- 
quite tree, esp. the genera Botdelona and Buchloe. 

1852 Mavne Scalp H unt. xxvi. 287 A desert country, 

covered with wild sage and mezquite. 2857 Olmsted Jonru. 
Texas 135 A great change occurred here in the prairie grass 
— we had reached the mesquit grass. 1^0^ Blackw. Mag. 
Nov. 649/2 A shimmering prairie of mesquite. 

3 , atlrib. and Comb.^ as mesqziile bushy floury 
leafy tree, wood] mesquite bean, the pod of the 
mesquite tree; mesquite grass (see 2). 

1869 in Baity News Sept. (1892) 6/7 He ale a few green 
pods and leaves of a *mezquit bu.sh. . .A few *mezquil beans. 
1887 F. Francis Jun. Satidle Mocassin 73 Wave after 
wave of rolling country sparsely covereil with meskctis'huih. 
2854 Bartle"^ Expior. TexaSy etc. II. 2x7 The *merquit 
flour, which is ground very fine, has a sickish sweetness. 
2859^ Marcy Prairie Trav.2^1 There is but little grass here, 
but in the season the ^mesquite leaves are a good substitute. 
i860 Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 212 A {^\'i..*iHesqnit trees 
are now and then met with. 2892 C. Roberts Adrift 
Amer, 149 , 1 used to hitch up, a team and go out on the 
prairie and pick up *mesquite wood. 

t Mesqui'ticaly Obs. In 7 meschiticalL 
[f. Mesquit.v+ -icAL,] Pertaining to a mosque. 

26x3 Pukchas Pilgrimage (1614) 315 The multitudes of 
other Churches, as silly captiued Damsels, attending and 
following thee into this Meschiticall slauerie. 

Mesquito, variant ofMESQUiTA Ohs. 

Mess (mes), sb. Forms: 3-6 mes, (3 meisso), 
'4-5 mees, 4-7 messe, 5-6 mese, Sc. mais, (6 Sc. 
meis, 7 Sc. meiss), 5-7meass0, 6meas9, meace 
(meease, meece), 5- mess. [a. OF. vies — sense i 
below (mod.F. incts viand, dish) == It. messo 
course of a repast late L. missnviy neut. pa. pple. 
of L. viitUrc to send (in Rom. use, to put).] 

1. Portion of food (and transferred uses). 

1 . A serving of food; a course of dishes; a pre- 
pared dish. (of a specified kind of food). Now 
only arch. exc. as in 2. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 22559 Noher durst hair brede, 

he tast hair mes Til he .. wit beniscun haim b.Tdd. c 1330 
King of Tars %€s The Soudan sat at his des, Iserved of nis 
fur^te mes. CX400 Maundbv. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 154 l>ai bring 
him mete and euermare fyfe meesez togyder. C2425 Koc. 
in Wr.-Wfllcker 658/8 Hoc frusirumy mese, gobyl. 2577 
Holxnsheo Citron. IH, 920/2 The which [servants] togilher 
kept also a continual! messe in the hall. 2604 Shaks. O/h. 

IV. i. 211 , 1 will chop her into Messes; Cuckold me? 2632 
Hkywood Eng. Eitz. (2641) 275 Before the second messe 
came in, he fell .sick at the table. 273* Hume A Dialogue in 
Eng, Prine. Morals 228 My friend Alcheic form’d once a 
Party for my Entertainment... and each of us brought his 
I^Icss along with him. 28x9 Byron ii, For want of * 


water, aild their solid mess Was scant enough. 2842 Tames 
Brigand xix, Here comes the old woman with mv mes-sTf 
food; STEVEN.SON Black Arrow 144 Three or four 

men sat drinking ale and eating a hasty mess of eggs 
Jig. is «3 Foxe .-j. .,- U. .845/2 What an euill 

messe of handling this Whittle had, and how he was all to 
beaten.. manifestly may appeare. X603DEKKER Wondcrfull 
Veare Cj b, Most bhsfull Monarch, .Seru’d with a messe of 
kingdomes. h 1764 Lloyd Poet Poet. Wks. 1774 ]] „ 
As colleges, who duly bring Their mess of verse to every 
king, 2770 N. Nicholls in Corr. zo. Gray (1843) n; In 
hopes of learning a little profane history to mix with my 
divine, which is really a bad mess by itself. ■* 

f b. Worms* mesSy food for worms. Obs. 
a 2300 Sannun yx. in E, El P. (1862) 2 pi fleisse nisna^le 
bot worme-is meisse. c 2460 Towneley myst. xxxi. 218 Ne 
flesh he was wonte to fede, It shall be Wormes mese. 

c, A quantity (of meat, fruit, etc.) sufficient 
to make a dish. (Now dial, and U.SI) Also, the 
quantity of milk given by a cow at one milking. 

2523 Moke Rich. Ill (1883) 46 You haue very good siraw- 
beries at your gardayne in Holberne, I require you let vs 
haue a messe of them, a 2533 Frith Agst. RastcU 242 A 
shrewd cow, which, when she hath given a large mess of 
milk, lurnelh it down with her heel. 2597 Shaks. 2 lieu. /F, 
ji. i. 103 Good wife Keech .. comming in to borrow a 
messe of Vinegar. 2622 in Black .fi’A _yVi^w< 7 /r//i(Bannalyne 
Cl.) 313 Off new salt’ beiff 1 quarter iiii meiss. 2870 Lowell 
Study Wind. 8 His is the earliest mess of green peas. 

d. (/.S. A lake or haul of fish. 


' 2854 'Tho'reaxS’ W alden, Spring (1884) 338, I got a rare 
mess of golden and silver and bright cupreous fishes. 2901 
R. D, Ewaus Sailor's Log vi. 59 The captain.. sent me a 
mess of the finest mackerel I ever saw. 

- 2. Applied (in early use only contextually, in 
later use specl) to a ^made dish’, or to a portion 
or a kind of liquid, partly liquid, or pulpy food, 
such as milk, broth, porridge, boiled vegetables, etc. 
, The expression a mess of pottage, proverbially current in 
allusions to the story of Esau’s sale of his birthright (Gen. 
XXV. 2^-34), does not occur in the Bible of 1611, though 
found in this connexion as early as 1526 (see quot. below). 
It appears in th&heading of ch. xxv. in the Bibles of 1537 
and 5539, and in theGeneva Bible of 1560. Coverdale(x535) 
does not use it either in the text or heading of this chapter 
(his wqids being ‘ meace of meate * meace of ryse but he 
h.as it in i Chron. xvi. 3 and Prov. xy, 7. 

24.. Sir Beues 83 (MS. C.), But onys yn a weke a symple 
messe Of sodyn barley was hart lees, c 2456 How wise man 
taught his son 99 in Hazl. E. P. P. 1 , 173 Beilyr it is .. A 
mes of poiage . . Then for to have a mes, With great 
dyscse and angyr sore. 2526 Pilgr. Peif. (W. de W. 1531) 
1. xi. 30 Som for a messe of potage, with £.sau, careth nat to 
sell the euerlastyng inheritaunce of beuen. a 2592 Lodcg 
& Greene Looking Cl. Loud, Eng. (2881) so, 1 want my 
mease of mllke when 1 goe to my worke. 2595 Duncan 
App. Etymol. (E.D.S.) 70 luseulunty a mease of brue. 2598 
Shaks. Merry W. ui. i. 63 , 1 had as lief you would tell me 
of a messe of porredge. 2632 Milton V Allegro 85 Hearbs, 
and other Country Messes. 2633 Hkywood & Rowley 
Fortune by Land lit. i, Give .. a word to the dayry maid 
for a mess of cream. 2669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 41 
The Meal makes, .good Pottage, and several other Messes. 
2712 Swift yrnl. to Stella 23 Dec., I have . . eaten only a 
mess of broth and a roll. 1772-84 Cooic Fiy*. (1790) V. 1771 
Having observed several messes of porpoise broth preparing. 
1884 I'ortn. Rev. Mar. 379 They are fond of farinaceous 
messes. 

b. A quantity of liquid or mixed food for an 
animal ; a kind of such food. 

2738 Pope Epil. to Sat. ii. 176 If one [re. hog]. .Has what 
the frugal, dirty soil affords, From him the next receives vl, 
thick or thin, As pure a mess almost as it came in. 1810 
Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 251 The infernal mess alluded to 
..bein§ ordered for race-horses. 2842 Browning Pippo 
PasscsxXy ’Tis only a page.. Crumbling your liounds ineir 
messes ! 2860 Miss Yonce Ctess Kate 1, [He was] mixing 
a mess of warm milk for the young calves. ’ 

c. In contemptuous or disgusted use; A con- 
coction, jumble, medley, 

2828-32 Webster, 2. A medley; a mixed mass. 2836 
Backxvoods of Canada 124 Rice, sugar, currants, pepper 
and mustard all jumbled into one mess. 2854 Miss^ Baker 
Northampt. Glois., Mess, a hodge-podge, or dirty, disagree- 
able mixture. Any culinary preparation that is unpalatable 
would be called * a nasty mess '. 


3. A State of confusion or muddle; a condition 
of embarrassment or trouble ; esp. in phr. to get 
into a sness. I’o make a mess of : to bungle (an 


undertaking). 

1834 Marryat xxxiii, Here’s a pretty mess ! if 
I put on my great coat 1 shall be dead with sweating; if I 
put on no jacket 1 shall be roasted brown. 2862 Darwin in 
Life 6* Lett. (1887) II. 392, I am rejoiced th.at 1 passed over 
the whole subject in the ‘ Origin for I should have made 
a precious mess of it. 2875 Ruskin Fors Clav. Iv, i99_Their 
affair gets into a mess. 2892 S. C. Scrivener Our Fields 4 ' 
Cities 173 But never mind, Charlie boy, keep out of messes. 

b. A dirty or untidy Condition of things. 

_ 2852 Mayhew Land. Labour^ (1864) II. 193/1 They make 
it a rule when they receive neither beer nor money from a 
house to make as great a mess as possible the next lime 
they come. 2867 Smyth Sailor's Worddk., Mess, ..the 
state of a ship in a sudden squall, when everything is let go 
and flying. 

O. (See qiiot.) 

2844 Stephens Bk. Farm II. 165 The London butcher .. 
will . . reject such cattle or sheep as are what is termed in a 
mc:s ; that h, depressed, after excitation by being overlaid 
or overdriven. 

. II. Company of persons eating togetlier. 

4. Originally, each of the small groups, normally 
of four persons (sitting together and helped from 
the same dishes), into which the company at a ban- 
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message; 


quet was commonly divided. Now only in the 
Inns of Court, a party of four benchers or four stu- 
dents dining together. Hence, a compairy of per- 
sons (members of some official or professional body) 
who regularly take their meals together; e.g., the 
company of judge and barristers who dine together 
when on circuit (see also b). 

^2429 Lyog. Assembly o/Gods 257 So he her set furst at 
bys owne messe. c 1460 J. Russell Bk, Nuriuri* 1050 in 
Babees Bk. 72 Bisshoppes, Merques, vicount, Erie goodly, 
May sytte at .ij. messez. Ibid. 1057 Of alle oher estates to 
a messe iij. or iiij. Ibid, 1065 Of alle ohur estates tp a 
mes^e ye may sette foure & foure. 1591 IVilts d- Btv. N. C. 
(Surtees) II. 199 Fqr the charges of xy mease, that dyned 
at his owne house, 2'. 8**, 1607 Beaumont Woman Hater 
I. ii, Nor should there stand any. .pyes, at the nether end, 
fill'd with mosse and stones, partly to make a shew’ with, 
and partly to keepe the lower me>se from eating. 16^ 
Gatakek Disc. Afioi. 40 His fellow-Benchers that were in 
the same Messe with him. 1671 H. M. tr. Erasm. CoUog. 
395 To every mess of guests set three dishes. x68x Lut- 
TRELL Brief Ret. (1857) I, 99 An addresse . . was moved hy 
some in the hall [in Grayes Inn] that day at dinner, and 
being (as is usual!) sent to the barr messe to be by them 
recommended to the bench. x8ax iniV.A';//'. Hist, ff Gen, Reg. 
(1876) XXX. igi Here a number of members [of Congress], 
vulgarly called a ‘Me.ss’, put up, and have a separate table. 
x866 Mansfield School Life (1870) 219 [WihcnesierJ, The 
Prefects’ tables in Hall were called ‘'Tub, Middle, and 
Junior Mess’ respectively. 1882SEBJ. Ballastisb E x^en~ 
ences I. v. 65 ^age /ieadi>ig,.C\rcmt mess. [Account of its 
usages, c 1834.] 1899 Atlay Eaniaus Trials 388 Dr. Ke-' 
nealy's fellow-barristers on the 0.\ford Circuit called upon 
]iim_ to show cause before the mess on the allegation of 
having[etc.]. He declined toappeor, and was duly e.\pelled 
from the mess. 

b. In the Army and Navy : Each of the several 
parties into which a regiment or ship’s company 
is systematically divided, the members of each 
party taking their meals together. Phr, To lose 
the number of one's mess : to die, be killed. 

1536 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scoll. (1905) VI. 450 The e.vpensis 
of x.xmj meisof marineris, gunnaris, and utheris in the New 
Havin. 1599 E. Wright l^oy. Azores 17 They willingly 
agreed that every mease should bee allowed at one mealc 
but halfe so much drinke as they were accustomed. 1769 
Fai.coner Diet. Manne (1780), Mess, a particular company 
of the officers or crew of a ship, who eat, drink, and associate 
together. 1822 Gen. Regttl. <5- Orders A riny 123 Command- 
ing Officers are enjoined, when practicable, to form a Ser- 
jeants' Aless, as the means of.supportmg their consequence 
andjespectability in the Corps. 1834 Marryat P. Simple 
Nxxiii, t have an idea that some of u.s will lose the number 
of our mess. 1840 Auson Hist. Europe (1849-50) VUI. Uii. 

^ 26. 42X The situation of privates who had risen to the 
officers’ mess was not so comfortable. 2858 Si.vluo.vos Diet. 
Trade, Mess..ss. number of men who take their meals to- 
gether; thus in vessels of war there are ward-room and 
gun-room messes, comprising commissioned and subordinate 
officers. The seamen and marines’ messes consist of a dozen 
or more under the .superintendence of a non-commissioned 
or petty officer. 1&86 Baring-Gould Court RoyaVvi, When 
one of K. vessels was put in commission, the mess was fur- 
nished with new linen, plate, china, glass. z8^ G. Stables 
For England, etc. xvi. 234 The mess to which this man 
belonged U little more than a hot-bed of mutiny. 

c. Without article.: The taking of such a meal. 

1778 Camp Guide 7 I’m summon’d to mess. 1875 Jowett 

Plato (ed. 2) HI. 294 They will go to mess and live together 
like soldiers in a camp. 2876 Besant ^ Rice Gold, Butterfly 
xiii. One evening after mess he told Colquhoun that [etc.]. 

d. gen. =‘ Table’ (in the senses ^company at 
an entertainment’ ; * provision of food ’). 

1861 G. F. Berkeley Sportsm. /K Prairies xiv. 239 He 
never brought anything from my kitchen to the general 
mess. 1840 Arnold Hist. Rome II. ^51 The members of 
the aristocracy [of Athens] had ibetr clubs, where they 
habitually met at a common mess or public^ (able. 1878 
Bosw. Smjth Carthage 26 There were public messes, as 
they were called, but these were not .. analogous to the 
Spartan Syssitia. 

f 5 , transf. A company or group of four persons 
or things. Obs, 

zS26Skf.lton Magnyf. 1009 Let me se..Yf lean fynde out 
So semely a snowte Amonge this prei,e : Euen a hole mese. 
2588 Shaks. L. L. L, IV. iiz. 207 You three foolcs, lack: mee 
foole, to make vp the messe. 1593 — 3 Hen. K/, i. iv. 73 
■Where are your Messe of Sonnes, to back you now. a 1625 
Eletcher, etc. B'air Maid Inn iii. i, The messe and halfe 
of suiters. ai66i Fuller Worthies i. (1662) 13, 1 meet with 
a mess of English Natives advanced to that Honour, .. Yea, 
I assure you, four Popes, was a very fair proportion for 
England. 

puiviingly. 1617 (/z7A) lanva Lingvarvm Qvadrilingvis, or 
a Messe of Tongves ; I^tine, English, French, and .Spanish. 
"Neatly serued vp together, for a wholesome rep-ast. 

6. U.S. Short for 7). 

1859 Heso York Herald Market Report (Hoppe), Prime 
mess and beef ham. x8^ Harper's Mag. July 29g/x 
IChicago.l The average weight of the class of animals used 
for'mess^and 'canning’ is 950 pounds.. .The division [of 
the carcasses] is made into . . pieces . . vir. loins, ribs mess, 
plale-s chucks, rolls, rumps [etc.].. E.xtra mess’ is com- 
posed of chucks, plates, rumps, and flanks. 

III. 7. ottrib. and Comb, (sense 4), as mess- 
arlicle, -beef, -berth, -bread, -cabin, •chest, -deck, 
-jacket, ‘kid (see Kid -list, -making, -meat, 

-money, -pork, -room (also altribP), -sergeant, -table, 
-tent, -tin, -traps, -writer. Also MESSiiATE, 
xSiS P. Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 215 All the 
"mess-berth.s and *mess articles numbered according to 
their corresponding mcNses. 1766 W. Gordon Gen. Count- 
ingdio. 319, 45 barrels full bound *me&s-beer. 1883 P. L. 
SiMMONDS Useful Anim., Mess Beef, This is usually put 


up in pieces of 8 Ihs., and sold In tierces of 304 lb<;. x6i$ 
E. S. Britain's Buss in Arb. Garner HI. 628 Baskets for 
*mess-bread. X&57 Smyth SaiioPs Word-bk., Ward-room, 
the commissioned officers* *mess cabin. x8S3 Century Mag, 
851/1 We have a stout four-horse wagon.. ; in its rear a 
*mess-chest is rigged to hold the knives, forks, cans, etc. 
1855 OciLViE SuppL, ^Mess-deck, the deck on which a .ship’s 
crew niess. tSgx E. Kinglakb Australian at, H. 91 The 
*mess-jackets of one or two officers, .may be seen, and some 
naval uniforms. 1831 Catal, Gl, Exhib. 786 Ships’ .. *me.ss 
kid, brxss hooped. 1828 P. Cunningham iV. S. Wa/es (ed. 3) 
n. 215 On the *mess-list being arrranged upon deck, they 
are. . placed. .in their respective messes. ^2734 North 
Di/^r Ld. Guilford (1742) 35 This Friendship began by 
•Mess-making in the Temple-HalL 2903 Daily Ckron. 
29 Dec. 5/3 Russia has given, .an urgent order for 1,000, ooolb. 
of *mess meat. 1833 Marryat P, Simple vi, The three 
guineas which you received as *mess-money. 2874 C. 
Gfikie Life in Woods i. 10 A piece or two of sailor’s •mess- 
pork. ■ z8tz sporting Mag. XXXVII. 152 No Officer was 
permitted to carry the newspapers out of the *mes.sroom. 
x8ss Thackeray Newcomes II. 298 Not disturbed by the 
mess-room raillery of the Campaigner. 1859 Dang Wand. 
India 361, I will introduce to you all the servants — the 
•mess-sergeant especially, *830 M. Donovan 

I. 45 An officer,, .after getting intoxicated at the •mess- 
table [etc.], 1774 Ld. Harris in Life 4- Services (1845) 34 
She. .passed close by our •mess-tent. x^^Cassells Techn. 
Etiuc. IV. 2x5 Our men carry a •me.ss-iin, and a water 
bottle. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., *Mess,eraps. the 
kids, crockery, bowls, spoons, and other articles of mess 
service. 1893 Forbes-Mitchell Retnin. Gt. Mutiny 175 
For many years [hel had filled the post of *mess-writer, 
keeping all the accounts of the mess. 

Mess (mes), v, [f. Mess sb. ; the senses repre- 
sent independent formations,] 

1 . trans. To serve up (food); to divide (food) 
into messes or portions. Obs. exc. dial. 

1390 Form of Qurv Ixli. (1780) 35 Take alkenet..and 
droppe above with a fe^r, and messe it forth. CX430 Two 
Cookery-bks. 30^ Florche it a-bouyn with Pome-garned, & 
messe it ; serue it forth. 2S3 ® Palscr, 635/1 , 1 messe mcaie, 

I sorte it or order it In to messes, as cookes do whan they 
serve It. x836 Cheshire Gloss., Come an’ lay th’ cheilt, 
wheile aw me.-vs th' dinner for th' men. 

b. inir. To prepare messes for animals, rare. 

X840 Cottager's Man. 36 in Libr. Usef. KnowL, Husb. Ill, 
There will be no necessity for messing every lime the pig 
wants a meal. 

f 2 . Todivide(asliip*scompan/)intomesses.G^j. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Cram. ix. 39 To messe them 
foure to a messe. 1690 Struttox Relat, Cruelties of French 
JO We Mest our selves seven and seven together. 

3 . inlr. To take one’s meals, esp. as a member of 
a mess ; also rarely to feed upon (a specified kind 
of food). 

1702 Farquhar Sir H, Wildair \\\, ii, I shall find better 
mutton commons by messing with you, brother. 2743 
Kulkelev Si Cummins Yoy. S. Seas 296 We never us’d to 
mess together. 2786 tr. Beckfords Vathek (2868) 82 It was 
bis horrible look that sent us hither to listen to sermons 
and mess upon rice. 1833 Marryat P. Simple iv, Now that 
ive are in harbour, I mess here. 1876 Davis Polaris Exp. 
vii. 176 The officers who had messed with him, .. knew 
that the life of the expedition was gone, 
b. trails. To supply with meals. 

x8ix Wellington in Gurw. Desp. (2838) VIIT. 295 The 
soldiers, .were not at all times messed tn the manner pointed 
out by your order. 1882 Flover Unexpl. Baluchistan 79 
The Khan.. was most hospitable, even to the extent of 
messing me at bis own * table 

4 . intr. To make a mess, put things into a dis- 
orderly or untidy state; to dabble in water, mud, 
etc. Also, to ‘ potter *, busy oneself in an untidy 
way, or with no definite purpose or result (const. I 
about or with advs. about, away). 

2853 JIrs. Lynn Linton in Life vii. 83, 1 mess about my 

flowers and read snatches of French, 2^ Tip Cat xlx. 263 
illessing about with sulphur and lime and all the rest of it. 
2886 G. Allen Malmies Sake xxi, Sydney was. .messing 
away, .at his nasty chemicals. 1894 K. Grahame Pagan P. 
229 What boy has ever passed a bit of water without mess- 
ing in it? , 

5 . Irans. To make a mess of; to disorder, make 
dirty, soil (a thing) ; to muddle (a business). Also 
with up. 

2854 W. Collins Hide ff Seek HI. iv. 108 Thai’s the first 
pair of trousers I ever ventured to cut out for you. . ,* and the 
long and short of it is, I’ve messed ’em. 2859 C. Reads 
Love me Little i. It messes one's things so to pick them to 
pieces.^ 1862 H. Marryat Year in Sweden I. 265 The 
authorities, ..convinced of (he folly of messing matters, 
have caused a plan to be drawn out on a grand.. scale, 
2883 Freeman in W. R. W. Stephens Life ly Lett. (2895) 

II. 27s The friars’ churches at Gloucester .. are utterly 
me«^ed and made up into houses. 1902 Scribner's Mag. 
(U.S.) XXIX. 404/z Lank told him that he had messed the 
whole business. 

6 . To mess about : to handle roughly or too 
familiarly, dial, or vulgar. 

2874 Slang Diet., Mess, to interfere unduly. Coster-^ 
mongers refer to police supervision as ^messing'. 2902 
Essex Weekly News 8 Mar. 3/3 Defendant was 77 ye.irs 
old, and had never been mess^ about by policemen before. 

7 . Sc. To mix, associate with; only in plir. to 
mess or {and} mell. 

1821 Galt Ann. Parish xxiv. (2895) 159 She. .would not 
let me. .mess or uiell wi’ the lathron Uu^s of the clachan. 
2822 — Steam-boat iv. 83 This is an observe that I have 
made .-.since I began., to mess and inell more with the 
generality of mankind. 2887 J. Service Dr. Duguid (ed. 3) 
282 He would neither mess nor inell wi’ ony o’ the new 
reformers. 

Mess, obs. form of Mass sb^ 


Message (me’sed.5), sb.'^ Forms: 4-7 mas- 
saga, 5 masage, (4 messag, missage, 5 mas- 
sAche, 6 mesuage, messege, 6, 8 messuage, 7^ 
meswage), 3- message, fa, F. message — Pr, mes- 
salge, Sp. mensaje, Pg. mensage{tn. It. messagio 
popular T. '^missdttcuin (a med.L. word ofthis form, 
occurs in the 12th c.), f. L. miss-, inittH'e to send.] 

. 1 . A communication transmitted through a mes- 
senger or- other agency ; an oral or written com- 
munication sent from one person to another; also, 
t intelligence, tidings, news. Obs, 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3645 To king com message pat 
he scoltes . . dude /lim gret outrage. C1330 R. Bkukne 
Chron. (1810) 40 pis was bis message, his Danes wild he 
venge Ageyn him in bataile. 238a Wyclif 2 Kings vii. 9 
This is forsoihe a day of good message. 1462 Maro. Paston 
in F. Lett, II. 99, I have spoken with my modre and seide 
to here as ye desired me to doo, and sche seide sche knewe 
the massache weele inowe before. 2503-4 Act jg Hen, VII, 
c. 34 Preamble, Dyvers messeges and wrUinges to hyni 
sent. 2596 Shaks. Merck. Y. i. i. 264 Sometimes from her 
eyes I did receiue faire speechlesse messages. 2667 Mjlton 
P, L. xri 299 Gently hast thou tould Thy message. 2722. 
De Fob Relig, Courtsh. t. i, (1840)22 You cannot desire me 
to carry such a message. 1840 hliss Mjtford in L'Estrange 
Life (1870) III. vii. 107, I had a kind message from Captain 
Marrj'at once, when somebody whom he knew was coming 
here. 2902 T. M. Lindsay Church in Early^ Cent, viiu 355 
They (acolytes] were the servants of the Christian priests., 
carrying their messages or letters. . 

U Often applied to a communication sent by tele- 
graph ; hence iransf. 

2847 Tennvso.n Princess Prol, 78 Thro’ twenty posts of 
telegraph They flash’d a saucy message to and fro Between 
the mimic stations. 2884 J. Tait Mind in (1892) 

72 ^lessages can pass through the brain and the nerves 
every moment. 

b. In religious language: A divinely inspired 
communication by a prophet ; tidings sent by God. 

2546 Bale Eng. Yotarics u [2560) Ep. Ded., A ioyfull 
massage declaring full remission to be geuen frely in 
Christe. 2781 J. Logan in Sc. ParapJtr. xxxiv. iv, His 
oracles of truth proclaim the message brought to man. 2892 
Westcott Gospel of Life p, xviii, If we are to deliver Qur 
message as Christians we must face the riddles of life. 2902 
A B. Davidson Called of God vii, 201 Isaiah’s message is 
twofold : first ruin and then redemption. 
iransf. 2828 Carlylf, Mise. (2857) 1. 238 Byron and Burns 
, . had a message to deliver, 2895 Ellaco.uqe Glouc. Garden 
XXV. 279 Every plant has its own separate messageand lessonr 

c. An official communication from the Sovereign 
to Parliament; l/.S. a communication from a chief 
e-xecutive officer to a legislative body conveying 
instructions or information on matters of policy ; 
esp. the Presidential address transmitted to Congress 
at the opening of the Session. 

262$ WaiTELOCK Mem. (1S53) 3 The commons., voted to 

f ive the king two subsidies, for which the king thanks them. 

y a message. 2722-22 Swift frnt. to Stella 17 Jan., The 
(Jueen’s message was only to give them notice of the peace 
she is treating. 2758 Mem, Last War 35 The Governor 
(hereupon moved the Assembly in two other Messages to. 
resume the Consideration of this Enlerprixe. 2802 Hamilto.n 
Wks. (1886) VII. 200 Instead of delivering a speech to the 
Hou.ses of Congress, .. the President has thought fit lo‘ 
transmit a Mev^age. a 2859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxiv. 
(r86i) V. 177 William, .sent down to the Commons a message, 

. . written throughoutwith his own hand. 2862 J. ^1. Ludlow 
Hist. U.S. 169 The President, in his message of the year.,' 
referred in terms of sympathy with Texas to its struggle' 
with Mexico. 

2 , The business entrusted to a messenger; the- 
carrying of a communication ; a mission, an errand. 

c 2290 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 24/26 Heo weoren Messagers ; and 
from an heij mon heo come To don to him a Message. 
c 23^ Wyclif Sel. Whs. III. 272 pat an angel of God schal 
not do Goddis massagis to save Cnstene souHs. 2390 Gower 
Conf III. 300 Hisdoghter..He bad to gononhismevsage. 
£-1440 Alphabet of Tales 72 Such men sulde be no baillay.*?, 
nor go no messagies. 1470 C7o/. 15- Gaw. 401 Our souerane 
Arthour .. Has maid ws tore as mediaiour, His mess.Tge to 
schaw. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W, 2532) 32 b, Yf man 
shall haue sufficyent faculty to do the message of (jod. 2592 
Shake, i Hen. Yl, iv. vii. 53 On what submissiue me'isage 
art thou sent? 2667 Milton P. L. v. 289 All the Bands Of 
Angels.. to his message high in honour rise; For on som 
me.ssage high they guessd him bound. 1720 Petrie Rules 
Defortm. ii. Wks. (1877) 6 A Gentleman ought not to run 
or walk too fast in the Streets, Jest he be suspected to be 
going a Message. 2840 Marryat Poor Jack iv, I. .ran 
messages. 2849 Thackeray Pendennis xvii, She bethought 
her. .how he had gone on messages for her. 

fb. Phrase. (To go, send, etc.) in (also of on) 
message ; ou the business of carrying a communi- 
cation or of doing an errand. Obs. . . 

2297 R. Glouc. (RolL) 7405 A monek he sende him iri 
message. 1382 Wyclif 2 Car. v. 20 Therfore we wn sett 
in Jpgacie, or message, for Crist. 1443 Acts Prny touncil 
(1835) V. 238 To paie to Colcr purstvant pe whiche soejhe 
now in be Kynges message beyonde he see xl.s.^ 2450 oik 

G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) xi6 Quhen ony is send m 
message to the in)-myes. 1^48 

22 b, He sent on message ChrUlopher Urswicke to Charity 
ISS7 F. ^t.K,^t..SclwcU c/Vtrtue m 
to order thy sclfe being sente of messoge. ■ i»3 
2 Hm. y/, iv. L rrj. 1 go of Message from the Queenc 
to France. 262a Bacon Hen. YU i\2 The Kin^..scnt Sir 
Richard Gvilford into Kent in message. ' 

+ 3 . A person or body of persons conveying a- 
communication ; one or more messengers or en vo\ s, 

an embassage. [So in • 

CX330 R. Bru.s.se C 4 r*;N. (iSioJ 7S A message tilie him 
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nam vnto Normundie, Teld William eueridele of Malcolme 
robberie. c X3S6 Chaucer Afan of Law's. 1\ 235 The hooly 
lawes of ouTe Alkaron, Yeuen by goddcs message Makomete. 
<11450 Le Alorte Arth, 2256 Then was A bischopeat Rome, 
Off Rowchesler, . . Tylle ynglande he, the message, Come. 
CX470 Hknrv Wallace viii. 541 Wallace has heid the 
message say thair will, c 147^ Rauf Coil^ear 905 Fra the 
Chane of Tartarie, At him' this message wald I be, To tell 
himlelc.J. 

4. atlrib, and Comb., as message-carrying*, mes- 
sage-boy Sc., an errand-boy; message card, a 
card on which a message may be written ; in the 
i 8 ih c. spec, a card of invitation to a reception 
or entertainment ; message-form, a printed form 
for a telegraphic message ; message rate, in the 
British Post Office, a fixed rate of payment per 
message sent by telephone (opposed to a subscrip- 
tion entitling to ‘unlimited service’); message 
stick, a stick or small block of wood carved with 
significant marks, used as a means of communica- 
tion among the Australian aborigines. 

1896 Crockett Cleg Kelly (ed. 2) 56, I came ..to ask 
about the situation of a ^message-b^. 1755 W. Whitehead 
in Dod.sley Poems 11. 264 {title) On a ‘Slessage-Card in 
Verse, Sent by a Lady. 1&4 European Afag. XLV. 418/2 
His visits were admitted without the punctilios of message- 
cards. 1851 lllnstr. Catal. Exhib. 102/a Paper and Sta- 
tionery. . . Message Cards, plain and ornamental. 1829 
Bentham Justice <5- Cod. Petit. 179 The business of *mes- 
sage-carrying. 1900 Post Ofice Guide Jan. 518 Postage 
stamps are used for the payment of telegrams, and the public 
are required to affix them to the *message-forms. 1901 
Daily Chron. 30 Nov. 7/7 [Post Office Telephones.] Idlest 
of these [agreements] are at what is known as the ^message 
rate. 1881 Academy 24 Sept. 243 Three ^message-sticks from 
Australia which prove that even degraded savages may in- 
vent real written characters. 1898 in Morris Austral Eng. 

t Me'ssage, sb.^ Obs. rare~^* [?f. uuss 
hlASS sb."^ + -AGE.] ? The action of saying mass. 

CX440 Alphabet of Tales 58 He sente {)urgh all his 
biFshoppryke, & garte do messaged: oders prayers & suffrage 
of halie kurk for hym. 

3Sessage (me'sed^), v. [f. Message 

1 . irans. To send as a message ; to send by mes- 
senger ; spec, to transmit (a sketch, plan, etc.) by 
means of signalling, telegraphing, etc. 

1583 Stasyhurst Mneis iv. (Arb.) 107 Hee did, in ex- 
pressed comraaund, to me message his erraund. 1636 W, 
Denny in Ann. Dubrensia (1^7) 14 Then by and by swift 
racing Naggs contend IVho nrst, shall message Conquest 
to the end, Uf their appointed course. x8S6 Longm. Mag, 
VII. 416 The result obtained .. is easier to messace. xSSy 
Pall Al all G, 24 Mar. n/i A series of rules by wnich any 
dravying may be ‘ messaged ’ and signalled. 1896 Columbus 
{Ohio) Dispatch j 8 Mar. 7/1 The bill was messaged over 
from the house lost evening. 

2. inir. To carry a message, nonce-use. 

1840 Dickens Barft. Rudgexx\v, Our people go backwards 
and forwards .. lettering and messaging, and fetching and 
carrying. 

Hence Me’ssaging vb/. sb. 

1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xv, iii. V. 289 We can get no 
free messaging from part to part of our own Army even. 
Ibtd. XIX, ii. (1873) VUI. 127 Montalembert’s watching, 
messaging about. 

Measageer, -er(e, obs. ff. of Messenger, 
ISdessagery (me-sedseri). Obs. or arch. Also 
4 messagerie, 7 -gry. [a. F. messagerie, f, ines- 
sagcr\ see Messenger and - ery.] 

1 . The office or function of a messenger; the 
performance of a message or errand. Obs. exc. arch. 
.CX38X Chaucer Parl. Foules xxxiii, I saw .. Fool hardy- 
nesse & flatterye, & desyr, Messagerye & meede & oj^er 
thre. 1658 Phillips, Afessagry, (old word) diligence in 
doing a message. 18. . Carlyle Hist. Sk. (1898) 80 There 
are the country carriers [on a market day], packing, unpack- 
ing; swift^ diligence, thousandfold messagery looking 
through their eyes. 

2. A body of messengers. Obs. rare^^. 

■ c xsoo Aielnsine 69 In this messagery or embossade were 
sent two wyse knightes. 

Messa^er, -gre, -gy(e)i’, obs. ff. Messenger. 
Meaaal, -ale, obs. (f. Missal sb. 

Messalian (mesci'lian}, OTassalian. (mse- 
s^-lian), sb. and a. Eccl. Hist. Also 6 -g Mas- 
silian, 8 Messallian. [ad. late Gr. MeanaAiai/os 
(Theodoret), MaaffoAmi'QS (Epiphanius), ad. Syr. 

iif(aly&n& given to prayer; the Greek 
writers render it by eixhjjs (see Egchite) and 
tixoftivos one who prays. Some of the forms of the 
word are due to association with the place-name 
Massalia, Massilia, Marseilles.] 

A. sb. A member of an ancient heretical sect, 
variously identified by early writers with the 
Euchites and with the Hesychasts. 

<1x591 H. Smith Semi. (1637) 380 If your lippes be not 
alwayes going, which was the heresie of the Messalians. 
1708-22 Bingham Orig, Ecel. xx. HL § s The Massalians, 
or Euchites [kept Sunday os a fast]. 1833 Moore Trav, 
Irish Genii, in Search Relig. I. 262 The Messalians., 
imagined that the whole atmosphere was brimful of devils. 
xB8o Eucycl. Brit, XI. 782/2 Hesychasts (..sometimes 
referred to as Euchites, Jklassalians, or Palamiles), a 
quietbiic sect. 

B, adj. Of or pertaining to the Messalians. 

*597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. lx.xiv. § i We.. should be like 

those Massilian hercliques which doe nothing else but pray. 
1654 H. L'Estrange Chas. I <1655) 127 He was..dis- 


relisht by them who Inclined to the Massilian and Arminian 
Tenets. 1882-3 Schaff Eucycl. Relig. Knoxvl. III. 2152 
The Massilian Monks ojc describe as^ holding, that by 
faith and baptism any one can be saved, if he only will. 

Messan (me-san). 4?^. Forms: 6-8 messen, 
8 messon, 9 measin, 5- messan. [?a. Gael. 
measan « Irish m'easdn, M.Irish mesdn (Macbain).] 
A lap-dog ; also applied to a person as a term of 
abuse. Also attrib. as messan-dog, -cur, -tyke. 

a 1500 Btmard, dc cura ret fam. (E.E.T.S.) 13 Little 
doggis and messanys with |)ar bellis. i§o8 Kennedik 
FLyihtgw. Acrabbit,scabbit,euiII facit messan 

tyke. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scatl. I. 22 The 
varietie of Messen dogs, wt quhilkes gentle women vses to 
recreate thame selfes. 1719 Hamilton Ep. l. iii. in Ramsay 
Poems (1877) II. 232 To petty poets, or sic mettsens. 1786 
Burns Tsua Dogs 18 Na pride had he, But wad hae spent 
an hour caressan, Ev'n wi* a Tinfcler-i*tpsey’s messan.^ 1828 
Scott F. M. Perils xv, I met him ..with a common minstrel 
wench, with her messan and her viol on his. .arm. 1853 
Carlyle in Atlantic Monthly LXXXI]. (1898) 685 The 
white mat on Jane’s lap is her wretched little messin-dog. 
Messangier, -yer, -yre, obs. ff. Messenger. 
Messaye, obs. form of Missay v. 
Mesaehance, obs. form of Mischance. 

Messa : see Mass r^.i, w.i, Mease, Messiah. 
Messeger, obs. form of Messenger. 
Mesaeline, -ling, obs. forms of Maslin ". 
Messelinge, -yne, -yng, obs. ff. Maslin i. 

+ Measellawny. Obs. Also 7 messelane, 
mfsselane. Some textile fabric. 

1612 Sc. Bk. Cnstoms in Halybnrton’s^ Ledger {1867) 322 
hlissellanes the peice contening xxx elnis xxxvi Ii. a 1625 
Rates Merchandizes^ Misselanes the peece, containing 
thirtie yards. 1642 Ihid.^ Messelanes. 1640 in Entick 
London II. 178 Messellawny, the piece. 

Messell(e, variants of Measle a. Obs. 
Measelj^g, obs. form of Maslin i. 
Messenger (me’sendjar). Forms : a. 3-6 
mesaager, 3-5 -ere, (4 mesager, messagyr, 
.gre), 3-4 measagyer, mesaager, (4 meaaagere, 
raaaager), 5 maaaageer (meaaageer), 4 mas- 
(a)eger, 5 -gere, 5-6 mesaagier, (5 maaaagier, 
6 meaaurger). j8. 4-6 messanger, 4-5 -ere, 
-ir, 5-6 -aunger, (4 meaanger, 5 meaaongere, 
myaaanger), 4-7 measinger, 5 -ere, 4-5 mes- 
ayuger(e, (4 mensanger, -ayagere, maaain- 
gere, 5 masynger, 6 meaynger), 4-5 maasea- 
ger, 5 maasaBger(e, measeagere, (maseager, 
-yr, meaaeagyr), 5 meaaangier, -yer, --yre, 6 
meaaeagler, 4- measeager. [ME. messager, -ier, 

a. F. messager (OF. also inessagier\ f. message : 
see Message sb. Cf. Pr. messatgier, Sp. mensajero, 
Pg. memageiro. It. messaggiero, -ere. For the in- 
sertion of it in the ^ forms, cf. Passenger, etc.] 

1 . One who carries a message or goes on an 
errand ; + an envoy, ambassador {obs.). Corbie 
messenger: see Corbie 2. 

(GotVs) messenger’. (<i) used for Angel, as representing 
the etymological sense of that word, and as expressing the 
funclion assigned to angels in Scripture; {b) applied to a 
prophet, or to a clergyman, as charged with a message from 
God to mankind. 

o.^ a 122$ Ancr. R. 190 Heie monnes messager, me scbal 
heiliche underuongen. 1362 Lakcl. P, PI. A. xv. 115 Bote 
hit beo Marchaund..or Messager with lettres. 2481 Cax- 
TON Codtffroy\- 18 Machomet.. whiche was messager of the 
deuil. i52t-a Douglas in £lli.<i Orig. Lett. Ser. iii. 1. 2^5 
For bailh by messurger and write 1 declarit him playnlie 
I wald pass thro* this Realme. 1558 Knox First Blast 
(Arb,l 6 The cspeciall dutie of Goddes messagers is to 
preache repentance. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 389 
The next day-. came messagers and letters that Auspurge 
was taken. 

13.. K. Alls. ■j6og Ac, by special messangere, Y wol 
sende hire love-drewry. VX450 Holland 231 The 
Dow, Noyis messinger. 14^ Lybeaus Disc. 1747 (Kaluza) 
A maide, [jat is her messengere..brou3t me her, 1535 
CovEROALE I Sam. xlx. 20 Saul sent his messaungers to 
Dauids house, that they shulde..kyU him. 1588 in /fnr/. 
Alisc. (i8og) 1 1. 87 If he minded to revenge against any other 
nation, he would plead the cause by messengers. 1624 S. 
Ward in UsshePs Lett, (1686) 321 This Messenger bringelh 
the Book, and things from Mr. Crane. 1667 AIilton P. L. 
VII. S72 God- .Thither will send his winged JSIessengers On 
errands of .supernal Grace. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II, 
xiv. 295 Mes.sengers were sent express. 1859 'Y. Coluns 
Q. of Hearts (1875) 14 [He] sent off a mounted messenger 
with the letter. 

b. The bearer of (a specified message), 

a. 1577 Dee I. {1659)63 Those that are the 

Messagers and Angles of the Dignified and Triumphant 
Glory. 1583 Golding Calvin on Deut, cix. 672 Yet doth 
God appoint vs to be. .messagers of his vnfallibie trueth. 

a 1340 Hamfole Psalter c\\\. 5 When }>ou wol bou makis 
bairn [gostisj messangers of bi will. 1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 
260 Messengers of Warre. a 1625 Fletcher, etc. FairAtaid 
Inn III. ii. At next visit. Madam, I’ll be a messenger of 
comfort. 2703 Dc Foe in \sth Rep. Hist, AISS. Comm. 
App. IV. 76 Youmust not refuse to be the messenger of my 
acknowledgmcttts. 

- i*c. InHew England (i7lhc.), the representative 
of a Congregational church at a synod. Obs. 

; The title may have been suggested by ayycAoy *angel * (of 
a church) in Rev, i-iv. 

1646 in Rec, ATaMacIiusseis (1853) H. 155 To assemble the 
churches, or their messeng”, upon occasion of counscll. 
Ibid,, A publike assembly of the elders and other messengers 
of the sevetall churches. 1663 J. Eliot Commun, of 


Churches 4 The Intrinsecall and proper Efficients of a 
Council, are the Churches, who elect and send Messengers 
to that end. Ibid., The Members Constituent of a Council 
are Church-Messengers. * 

d. Jig. 

C1400 Rom. Rose 2919 The eye is a good messangere 
Which can 10 the herte. .Tidyngis sende. 1490 C-uton 
Eneydos xix. 71 [Mount Caucasus] sendeth doun her colde 
messagers as snowe, froste, heyle, & tempesle. 1591 Shaks. 
Two Gent. ii. ii. 77 His teares, pure messengers, sent from 
his heart. 16x5 Ci\oOKEBody of Alan 535 The Sences..are 
the messengers and interpreters of the Soule. 1812 Chron. 
in Ann. Reg. 83 Casting these leaden mes.«engers of death • 
[jc. bullets]. 1832 W. Irving Alhambra II. 39 Day after 
day he watched for the return of the messenger of love [xc. 
a bird), i860 Ruskin Alod. Paint, V. vi. vi. 43 It [the ' 
trunk] is rather a messenger to the roots. 

t 2 . esp. A servant sent forward to prepare the 
way ; a forerunner, precursor, harbinger. Obs. 

c 1325 Aletr, Horn. (1^2) 44 He [St. John] was ryt Cristes 
messager. 1310 Ayenb. 195 Huanne a riche man ssel come 
to ane toune..he zent his messagyers be-uore uor to nime 
guqd in. 2382 Wyclif Luke ix. 52 And he sente messan- 
geris bifore his sijt. 1506 Shaks. Alerch. V. v. L 117 There 
IS come a Messenger Before To signifie their comming, 
[X884 Bible (R. V.) Mai, iii. z (as in earlier versions).] 
'b.Jig. 

a X22S Auer, R. 190 Ich am b® scheadewe, sei5 bis mes. 
sager, pet is, worldes pine, c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iii. 
1368 [X4X7I And lucifer, b© dayes messager, Gan for to ryse, 
and out here bemys brow, c 1386 — Kntls T. 633 The 
bisy laxke, messager of day. — Alan of Law's Prol,^ Ot 
April), that is messager to Slay, 1545 Primer, Lauds C iij b, 
The birde, of day messinger, Croweth and sheweth, that 
light is nere. i6ox Shaks. Jul. C. 11. i. 104 Yon grey Lines, 
That fret the Clouds, are Messengers of Day. 

c. Cuckods messenger \ (see quot.). 

2885 SwAiNSON Prov. Names Birds 103 Wryneck.. .From 
its arrival the same time as, or a little before, the cuckoo, it 
has the names of. .Cuckoo's messenger [etc.]. 

d. pi.’ Small clouds detached from the main mass. 

1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 145 When.. there are small 

black fragments of clouds like smoke, ilytng underneath, 
which some call messengers, .. rain is not far off. x88q 
Jefferies Gr. Feme F. 133. 

3 . A government official employed to cany dis- 
patches, and, formerly, to apprehend state prison- 
ers; esp. one employed by the Secretaries of State. 
Messenger of the Exchequer (see quot. 1 706). Kin^s 
dr Queen's messenger, one who conveys dispatches 
to or from the Sovereign. 

*S3S Act^i Hen. VIII, c. 27 § 3 There shalbe..one other 
person, which shalbe called ^le.ssanger of the same Courte. 
2694 Wood Lif: 2 Aug. (O.H.S.) Ill, Most of the mes- 
singers are gone into the country to fetch up persons seised 
upon account of tbe plot. 1696 Phillips, Alesseuger, one 
that attends upon the King and his Council to carry Dis- 
atcbe.<;,^and waits upon the Sergeant at Arms to Appre- 
end Prisoners of State. 1706 — (ed. Kersey), Messengers 
of the Exchequer, certain Officers in that Court, four in 
Number, who as Pursuivants, attend the Lord Treasurer, to 
carry bis Letters and Orders.^ 17x3 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 
31 Mar.^ Mr. Noble, .was. .seized arain by the Sheriff, and 

15 now in a messenger's hands at the Black Swan in Hoi- 
born. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. 1. § 9 A man had belter a 
thousand times be hunted by bailiffs or messengers. z866 
Guide to Empioym. in Civ.Serv, 71 War Department... 
Messengers, (Queen's Messengers, and Letter-carriers. 1874 
Act 37 <(■ 38 Viet. c. 81 § 4 The office of messenger or pur- 
suivant of the Great Seal shall as a separate office be 
abolished. 1879 C. Marvin Public Ofices 201 A Queen’s 
Messenger who is about to set off in hve minutes’ time for 
Cairo. 

b. Sc, IffeBsenger(-at-arms) : see quot. 1838. 
Z482 in Rymer Foedera (1712) 166/1 We .. Constitute., 
the same Gartler and Northumberlond. our Ambassadours, 
Oratours, Procuratours, Factours, and ^lasseagers. 1587 
iS*c. Acts Jas. VI (1814) HI. 449/2 Of late ^eirls b^f ** 
enterlt in the office of armes sindry extraordlnar maseris.. 
and a verie greit nowmer of messingeris. 1753 R. Thomson 
{title) A Treatise of the Office of Messenger. Ibid, 2 There 
ought only to be in all Scotland 200 Messengers, or Officers 
of Arms (including Heralds, Macers and Pursuivants, 17 in 
Number), 18x2 Tennant Anster F. 11. xxxiii. Sheriffs 
learn*d..and messengers-at-arms, with brows of brass. 1838 
Bell Diet. Law Scot., Alcssenger’at-arms', an officer 
appointed by, and under the control of the Lyon King*at- 
Arms... They are employed in executing all summonses and 
letters of diligence, both in civil and criminal matters. Our 
signet letters. .were constantly directed to messengers-at- 
arms, as sheriffs in that part. 187a Michie Deeside Tales 
17 (E.D.D.) A messenger-at-arms, .the terror of evil doers 
far and wide. 

t e. Messenger of the Press, an officer appointed 
to search for unlicensed publications and presses. 

168a Luttrell Brief Reh (1857) L 226 The Stationers 
company .. have called one Robert Stephens (a common 
messenger of the presse) on the livery. 1694 Wood Life 

16 Oct (O.H.S.) Ill, Tomson the printer was seized on by 
Stephens the messenger of the press, in the act of print- 
ing a pamphlet reflecting on the Govemraent, 1706 in 
Phillips (ed. Kersey). 

d. Bankruptcy lain. (See quot. 1894.) 

1733 Act 5 Cio. //, c. 30 I 4 That every such Bunkrupt.. 
shall be. .required. .to deliver up. .all his..Bookcs of^Ac- 
counts . . not seized by the filesscnger of the said Commission. 
2883 Act 46 <5- 47 Viet. c. 52 § *53 The official sphcitors and 
messengers in bankruptcy, .shall be transferred to and be- 
come officers of the Board of Trade. 1894 G. Y. Robson 
Law Bankruptcy (ed. 7) 77 The messenger was a sort of 
sheriff’s officer employed to execute the orders and war- 
rants of the court Originally.. a messenger was attached 
to the court of each commissioner.. . In the Bankruptcy Act, 
1883, the messenger and hls staff arc transferred to.. the 
Board of Trade, and arc to perform analogous duties to 
those previously discharged by them. 



MESSEWGERSHIP. 


MESSOB. : 


e. (See quot,) 

1867 SiiVirnSai/or^s Word-hk.y boj’s appointed 

to carry orders from the quarter-deck. 

4 :. An endless rope or chain passing from the 
capstan to the cable to haul it in. Also, a similar 
contrivance for hauling-in a dredge. 

t6z'$ T. James yoj',Zo'We..pvH our CabJes ouer-boord, 
•with Messengers vnto them. 1784 J. King Cook's Voy, 
Pacific III. 475 Haying, in our endeavours to heave the 
anchor out of the ground, twice broken the old messenger, 
and afterward a new one. i88a Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 
159 The messenger is an endless chain passing round the 
capstan and two rollers in the manger, 

o. (See quot.) . 

1746 Chesterp. Leii. (1845) I. 53 My long and frequent 
letters. .put me in mind of ceriatn papers, which you have 
very lately, and I formerly, sent up to kites, along the string, 
which we called messengers ; some of them the wind used 
to blow away, .. and but few of them got up and stuck to 
the kite. 1854 Eve^ /Mile Boy's Bk. 99 Sonte boys amuse 
themselves by sending messengers up to their kites when 
they have let out all their string. A messenger is formed of 
a piece of paper three or four inches square. 

6. The secretary-bird. Baton's BirdsWl. ■^16, 

7 . attrib, and Comb., as messmger^atUhority^ 

•birdj 'boy, -wind) messengerdike lueasen- 

ger sword, a sworddike implement, constituting 
a credential of the royal messengers of Ashantee 
{Cent, Diet, 1S90). 

1594 G. Ellis in Bucclcuch MSS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 25 
He is upon a journey, messenger like, ..to apprehend. .her 
^/ajesty’s loving subjects, xjix Sraftesb. Charac. (1737) 
in. 337 There are further miracles remaining for 'em to 
perform, e’er they can in modesty plead the apostolick or 
messenger-authority. i8^ Tozer Highl. Turkey II. 327 
A messenger-bird is described as issuing from, the gloomy 
dungeon. BlacJnu. Mag, Mar. 427 The messenger- 

wind that drives before the dawn. 

Messengership (me-send33jJ'ip). [f. Mes- 
senger + -SHIP.] The office or function of a 
messenger. 

i6ti CoTGR. S.V. Messageric^ A messengership ; the estate, 
office, or function of a messenger. 18^ Fawcett Sp. in 
I/o, Comm. 20 Aug., Candidates for messen^erships—hy 
which I presume is meant rural letter c.arrierships. 

Blessengery. Se.tObs. Also 6 mesaingerie. 
[f. Messenger + -ery. Cf, Messageuy.] The 
office of messenger-at-arms. 

1587 i’c. Acts yas. Ill (1814) III. 449/2 He..commandis 
lioun kmg of armes That he onnawys ressaue ony maner of 
personis to the office of messingerte in tyme cuming except 
It be [etc.]. X7S3 K. Thomson Ofiice of Messenger 17 That 
the said hi, hlessenger within the Sheriffdom of — shall 
lellly, truly and honestly use and exerce the Office of 
hlessengery. 

• Messer (me*s9i). ? Ohs. [? f. Mess v. + -erI.] 
?A purveyor of meat for sliips. 

1644-5 lyill Cruse (Someract Ho.), W, Cruse of co. 
'Somerset, Messer. 1746 in W. Thompson R, N. Advoc. 
(>757) 84 Though strongly opposed by Messers and Salters, 
they were obliged to. .salt them \sc. the hogs]. 

Messer, obs. form of MacerI. 

Messerayke, obs, form of Mesabaic. 

Messet (me*set). dial. Also 7 misset. [? Al- 
tered from Sc. Messan, after dim. ending -et.] A 
lap-dog. Also attrib. (Cf, Messan.) 

1631 Crathwaite JPAimsies, Pedleri^g Would you have 
a true survey of bis family, .? "You shall fmde them subsist 
of three heads: hlmselfe, his truck, and her misset. 1640 
— Lane, Lovers xv, C3, Hee would, .carry her Misset, 
open her pue [etc.]. 1646 J. Hall Poems lo Suppose dame 
Julia’s hiesset ihinkes it meet To droop or hold up one 
of ’ts hinder feet, a 16^ M. Robinson Autfinog. (1855) 51 
A breed of messet spaniels, very little, beautiful, and of rare 
conceit. 1823 Bewicic Mem. 27 She kept a messet dog. 

t Messi*acal, Obs. rare"'^. [f. Messiah 4- 
-ACAL.] Messianic. 

16x4 Jackson Creed 11c. xviii. § 3 Nor Propheticall, nor 
Apostolical!, nor Messiacall, much lesse could Fapall 
authority make them belieue, 

Messiall (mes9i*a). Forms: a. 4 Messie, 
4-5 Messy©, 5 Messy, Mess©, Myssy©; 3 
Messyas, 4-8 Messias; 7. 7 Messiah. [The a 
forms are a. F. Afessie, ad. L. (Vulg.) A/essIds, 
a. Gr. Meoafa?, ad. Aramaic Nn’co nCshihd, Tleb, 
n'M'q mdshiPh anointed (in the LXX rendered 
XpiaVds, Christ), f. men indshab. to anoint. These 
forms do not occur in any Eng. transl. of the Bible, 
though common in other literature down to the 
I5lh c. The form Alessias was used in John i. 41 
and iv. 35 (the only passages in which the word is 
found in the Gr. or Latin N.T.) by Wyclif after 
the Vulgate, and by later translators from 1526 
to 1611 directly after the Greek. The form Afes- 
stalls invented by the translators of the Geneva 
Bible of 1560, is an alteration of the traditional 
Alessias, intended to give it a more Hebraic aspect 
(the translators having on principle eliminated 
the Grrecized forms of proper names from the O.T., 
though retaining them in the N.T.). In the Bible 
of 1611 it was adopted in Dan. ix. 25, 26, and 
although it occurs in no other passage of the 
.'Authorized Version’, it eventually became the 
only current form. The Revisers of 1S80-84 have 
substituted it for A/essias in the two N.T. pas- 
sages, but on the other hand have removed it from 
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its original place in Dan. ix, where they read ‘ the 
anointed ’.] The Hebrew title ( = ‘ anointed ’) ap- 
plied in the O.T. prophetic writings to a promised 
deliverer of the Jewish nation, and hence applied 
to Jesus of Nazareth as the fulfilment of that pro- 
mise. (Chiefiy preceded by the or defining word, 
exc. in the three Bible passages and sometimes in 
poetry, where it is treated as a proper name.) 
Hence irons/., an expected liberator or saviour of 
an oppressed people or country. (Written with 
capital M.) 

o. 13 . . Propr. Sand. (Vernon htS.) in A rchiv Sind. neu. 
Spr. LXXXI. 87/152 Andrew henne to Symound tolde : 

‘ Messye we ha founde*. *1 ax^to AlorU Arth. 3998 Here I 
make myn avowej,.To Messie, and 10 Mane, 2430-40 
Lydg. Bochas ix. j, 20 b, Sayd openly that he was Me^sy. 
c 1500 CffV. Corpus Chr. Plays i. 425 Yt ys seyd..That of 
the lyne of Jude Schuld spryng a right htesse. 

^ [c xooo Ags. Gosp, John L 41 We ^emetton messiam 
is screht crist,} 01275 lybutan 0/ Samaria 55 in O. £. 
J/isc, 85 Louerd heo seyde nv quiddej* men [jat cumen is 
hicssyas. 1383 ‘VVyo.if yohu L 41 We han founde Messias, 
that 2S interpretid Crist. {So all later versions down to 
16x2.] . 1595 Barnes Sp/r. Sonn. x. Heavenly Messias 1 
sweete anointed^ • *^44 Howell Eng. Teares (1645) 
i3i To beat Religion into brains with a Pole axe, is to make 
Moloch of the Messias. x68xHS J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) 
III. 331 Therefore do the modern Jews say, that the Messias 
is not yet come. 

y. 1560 Bible (Genev.) Dan. ix. 25 From the going forthe 
of the commandement..to butlde lerusalem, vnto hlesstah 
the |jrinee...26 And after thre score & two wekes, shal 
Jlessiah be slayne. (So x6ix.] 1653 Milton Ps. n. 6 
Against the Lord and his Messiah dear. x66S Dryden 
Ann. Mirab. cxiv. The wily Butch, who, like fallen angels, 
feared This new Kles.siah's coming, a 1716 South Serm. 
(ed. 6) Ilf. 299 All pretended false Messiahs vanish'd upon 
the Appearance of Christ the true one. 1776 J. Adams 
in Pam. Lett. {1876) 158 We are waiting, it is said, for 
Commissioners; a messJah that will never come. zSax 
Shelley Hellas notes 57 The Greeks expect a Saviour from 
the West. It is reported that this Messiah had arrived.. in 
an American brig. 

attrib. 1850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. rv. 5 A People 
whose bayonets were sacred, a kind of Messiah People, 
saving a blind world in its ovm despite. 

MessiaLsllip (mesai-ajip). [f. Messiah + 
-SHIP.] The character or office of the Messiah or 
of a Messiah. 

1627 S. Ward Happin. Practice 23 By this, Christ de. 
monstrated. .his Messiasship. <22716 South Serm. (ed. 6) 
lU, 299 The Messtaship was pretended to by several Im- 
postors. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) ll, 289 He^el 
condescends to throw to Behmen some words of patronising 

S raise, .ts a distant harbinger of his own philosopbicM 
lessiahship. 

Messianic (mesias’nik), a. [ad. mod.L. Mes- 
slanic-tis, 1. S/essTdsx see JfESSiAH .ind -JC. CC. 
F, tuessiatwjue, G. messtamscA.2 Of, pertaining 
to, or relating to the Messiah. 

<1x834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1838) HI. 15 It [Ps. Ixxxvii] 
seems clprly Messianic. Ibid. 179 Doubts of his [Christ’s] 
Messianic character and divinity. 1883 Farrar St. Paul 
(1333) 107 In all ages the Mes-slanic hope bad been pro- 
minent in the minds of the most enlightened Jews. 

Hence Messia'nicaUy adv., as referiing to the , 
Messiah. 1 

2896 Academy July 52/1 This expression, .was very 
soon after understood hlessianically. 

So Messi'aniszn, belief in a coming Messiah; 
Messi'anize v. (nonce-wd.) trans., to imbne with 
a Messianic character. 

2876 Cr, Alexander jy/tness 0/ Ps. (1877) 23 It will be 
observed that any one Psalm, definitively Messianised, Is 
pregn.Tnt with the Messianic principle. lbid.y Messianism 
becomes at once the central scheme. 1904 Contemp. Rev. 
Aug. 19$ Jesus Christ gels behind the formal Messianism of 
bis time. 

Messias, variant of Messiah. 

II IKEessidor (mgsx’dor), [Fr. ; f, L. vtessi'S har- 
vest + Gr. Zliipov gift.] The tenth month of the 
French revolutionary calendar. 

1838 Nicolas Chronol. Hist, 183 Messidor (Harvest 
hlonth) June 19-July 18. 

JUCessie, obs. form of Messiah. 
f Slessi’ess, Obs. noncc'wd. [f. ^Iessiah + 
-ess.] a female Messiah. 

^ 1685 Lovell Gen. Hist. Relig. 50 That the hlessiah came 
Into the world onely for Men, and that the Lady lean was 
to be the Messless of the Women. 

Messieurs (me*siujz, 1| m^szd), sh. pL [a. Fr., 
pL of Moksiecr.] 

1. a. Thepluralof Monsieur, in its various uses, 
(When used as a prefixed title, now commonly re- 
presented, as in Fr., by the abbreviation AIAl.') 

1634 Massinger Part, Love j. v, My lord of Orleans. . 
assisted By the messieurs Phllamour and Lafort. 2696 
Vanbrugh Relapxe i. ui. Hey, messieurs, enirez. 2731 
Fielding Tom Thumb 1, lii. Let Rome her Casar's and 
her Scipio's show. Her Messieurs France, let Holland boast 
Mynheers. 1770 J. Z.. KoLWELLOrr)^. Princ, Anc. Bramins 
viii. § 102 <1779) *19 However Mess. Yvon and Bouillct 
refute the Cartesian h}7}othesIs, by (etc.). 2837 Scott 

NapoleodW 1. 83 The two Messrs, de Polimiac were deeply 
engaged. 184X Emerson Method Nat. Wks. (1881) II. 225 
Why should not then these messieurs of Versailles strut and 
plot for tabourets and ribbons 1 

b. nonce-use. Imitating the Fr. use of the title 
before a personal designation in the plural. 

1809 Byron Bards 4* Rev. ix. note. Messieurs the Spirits 


of Flood and Fell. 2854 Thackeray Neiucomes I. i. 8; I 
warrant Messieurs the landlords their interests would be 
better consulted by keeping their singers within bounds, 
c, nonce-use. 77 /^ the French. 

2889 Doyle d/rc<z/z Clarke. Two campaigns with the 
Messieurs in the Palatinate. 

2 . a. Used to supply the want of *an. English 
plural of Mr. (Commonly in the abbreviated 
form Messrs.) 

277^ Mme. D’ARDLAYZ)/ao'(i842)I. 211 Lord Mordaunt, 
Messieurs Murphy, Fisher, and Fitzgerald. 1793 Smeaton 
Edysione L. § 131, I returned with Messrs. Jessop and 
Richardson to Plymouth. 2849 Thackeray Pendennis I. 
xviii. 164 Lady Agnes.. voted the two Messieurs Pendennis 
most agreeable men. i883 Mapleson Mem. (ed. 2) I. 2x5 
Messrs. Steinway now. .undertook to supply each leading 
member of the Company with pianos. 

b. nonce-use. As a title of address (without re- 
ference to foreigners) ; = * Gentlemen ’ ; ‘ Sirs 
2789 WoLcoT (P, Pindar) Tithe Rencounter Wks. 1792 
III. 27 Messieurs J I've search’d our ancient Modus over, 

Messilling, obs. form of Maslix 1. 

Messin, obs. form of Messan. 

+ Me'SSingi sb. Obs. pa. Du. messing (see 
MasunI).] ^ MasltnI. 

X37X Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 10, xxjlb. de 
messyng emptis de Ricardo Kyng 32. 6</. 1379 Mem. Ripon 
(Surtees) HI. 99 In ij petr. ij ib. de messyng emp. 42. zd. 

I!(l6*Ssixig(me'siq),z/6/.j6. [f. Messz/. + -ingJ.] 
The action of the verb Mess^ 

*j*l. Feasting, banqueting. Obs. rare'~\ 

X340 Ayenh. 71 Gerlondes, robes, playinges, messinges, and 
allc guodes bye|> ous yfayled. \Orig. (ed.^ 1495) hast 
Chapeaux, deduis, et tous biens nous sont failUs.] 

2 . Participation in a mess or common meal. 

2823 Regul. ^ Ord, A rmy 103 The Regularity of the Men’s 

Messing is an object of primary Importance. 1864 Athe- 
nzum 5 Nov. 598/1 The introduction of the system of mess- 
ing in our jails. 1898 Folk-Lore June 218 A right of free 
messing at the table of the Homeric king. 

3 . The providing of food to a (soldier’s) mess ; 
also concr. the food served out to a man ; rarely 
payment for such food. 

1812 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. (tSsS) VIII. 295 By 
what you had seen of the messing of both regiments, .it 
does appear that the soldiers, .were not at all times messed 
in the manner pointed out by your order. 2884 Sir F. S. 
Roberts in 19//1 Cr;i/. June 1069 Rations should include 
what is now known as ‘extra messing'. Pall Mall G. 

9 Sept. 6/x Out of the private’s pay, after deducting ‘ mess- 
ing ’..he has to letc.]. 1895 R. Blatchford Merric En^- 
land vi. 48 His duty is to expend the messing money and 
superintend the messing. 

4 . attrib., as messing allowance, money. 

1893 Pall Malt G. 25 Feb. 6/2 The soldier, .should receive 
a messing allowance of %d. a d.Ty. 1889 Daily News 2 Jan. 
2/4 Nor has the soldier been called on to pay a farthing 
more than the ^d, a day messing money he has always paid. 
Messi 23 ger(e, obs. forms of Messenger, 

II Messire (mesfr). Now only //ist. [Fr.; repr. 
the nom. (L. mens senior), while monsieur repre- 
sents the accusative (L. meum seniQrem)J\ A title 
of honour ( » Sir) prefixed to the name of a French 
noble of high rank, and later to the names of 
persons of quality, and members of the learned 
professions ; also used as a form of address. 

2477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dicies z A worscbipful man 
calJid messiro Jehan de TeonuiJIe. <2x548 Hall C4r<?n„ 
Hen. VIII 2o 6 Messire Pomoraythe Frcnche Ambassador. 
1865 BARiNG-(iouLD IVtrc.uolves xii. 215 Do you think then, 
messire, that your servants will accuse you? 

Mess- John : see Mas 2. 


Messlyng, obs. form of Maslin^. 
Messmate (mesm^ ’t). [f.MEss sb, + Mate sb.] 

1 . A companion at meals; one of a mess, esp. 
of a ship’s mess. 

1746 Brit, Mag. 346, 1.. had him fora Mess-mate. 1772 
Smollett Humph. Cl. 10 June, At two in the afternoon, 
I found myself one of ten messmates seated at table. 1835 
Marryat Jac. /'aitlif. X, He was. .a good, quiet, honest 
messmate, as ever slung a hammock. 

Proverbial, 1867 Smith Sailor's JPord-Sk s.v., Messmate 
before a shipmate, shipmate before a stranger [etc.]. 

2 . Hiol. =s Commensal B. 2. 

1876 Beneden's Anim. Parasites i. x Animal messmates. 
/bid. 3 There are some free messmates which never renounce 
their independence.. .The others, the fixed messmates, instal 
themselves with a neighbour, and live at their ease. Hid. 
48 We only know one Ophiurus which lives as a messmate 
on a comatula. 1879 [see Co.mm£Nsal B. 2J. 

3 . Austral. A name given to some species of 
Eucalyptus ; esp. E. a 7 nygdalina and M. obhqua. 

2889 J, H- Maiden Usef, Plaitts ^■2q^^eca.\xie it b allied 
to, or associated with, ‘ Slringybark it [Eucalyptus u-my- 
gdalinaj U also known by the name of ‘ Messmate . 1890 
Melbourne Argus ^ June 13/4 Dead white 

gums rise like gaunt skeletons from, .the underwooc. 

Hence Me'ssmatism Biol. ~ CoJiMETfSALiSiL 
18S6 Lond. Q. Rev. July 246 Aladne M«smatis^. One 
of the most interesting features of life in the waters ^ ^at 
which has been called ‘ Commen.salisra , or, if we maj 
adopt a newly coined word, 

jyfessoH, JMCessongere, obs. if. jIessaii , AiES 

SE^'GER. ^ , -I , A 

lisie-ssor. 0 h.-° [a.L.«:««r.] ‘A reaper 
or mower' (Blount Clossogr. 1656;. Hrace 
+jaesso*rious a., belonging to reaping (ibid.). 
Messo-tinto, obs. form of Mezzoxixto. 
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Messour, obs. form of MacerI. 

1625 BurskRec, Glasg<nv{\Z^t) 1 . 3^5 Ane presentatioune 
to be maid in favouris of Williame Fischer, sone to Matho 
Fischer, messour, of the first vacant place of ane brussour 
■within the colledge of Glasgw. 

Messrs, : see Messieurs 2 a. 

Messuage (me’swdid^). Also 5-7 mesuage. 
[a. AF. messuag£y mesttage^ prob. orig. a graphic 
corruption of mesitage ; see Menage. 

The main difficulty in the way of this etymology is the 
existence of a continental OF. masuagf^ masuiage^ tuasoxv 
(liget denoting a tenement of some kind, and a related 
masxiUry masuxvter, masoiery inazoxuiery tenant of a ‘ inasii-, 
age' (cf. Frankish Latin viansuartiiSy inansoariui). ^ OF. 
had also tuasnrage denoting a tenement, and inaiuticr the 
corresponding term for the tenant, f. wojwrc:— late L. type 
*ina}isiira dwelling, f. inanere to dwell.] 

Originally, the portion of land intended to be 
occupied, or actually occupied, as a site for a 
dwelling-house and its appurtenances. In modem 
legal language, a dwelling-house with its outbuild- 
ings and curtilage and the adjacent land assigned 
to its • use. Capital messuage : see CapitaIi 

a. 6 b. 

[1290 Rolls 0/ Parli. 1 . 53/2 De uno Mes<iuagio cum pertin* 
ibidem,] C1336 Chaocek Reeve's T. 59^ The person of the 
toun . . In purpos was to maken hir his heir Bothe of his catel 
and his messuage. 1463 11^111 y. Baretin Bury /K/V/j (Cam- 
den) 24, I beqwethetu William Baret,. .myn hefd place, othir 
wyse callyd a mesuage, wiche I dwellyd in. 1577 in Alisc. 
Gen, ff Her, Ser. ui. 1 . 83 The said William was also seised 
..of one messuage non edeficat. FrAusce Ltvoiiers 

Log, I. vi. 31 b, A messuage is made of two partes, del terre 
et structure. 1609 Skene Reg, Maj. 33 Reservand alwaies 
the chiefe messuage, to the eldest sonne. 1639 MS. Inden' 
lure, estate at Knedtingioity co. York, A sellion, being the 
fourth part of one messuage lying on the marsh. 1797 
'Frans. Soc. Arts XV. 120 John Sutton ceriifieth, that he is 
the occupier of a messuage and a farm. 1829 M iss Mitford 
in L'Estrange Life (1870) II. v, gt Our residence Is a cot- 
tage..— a messuage or tenement, such as a little farmer., 
might retire to, 2837 Lockhart III. fi^The magnificent 
Castle of Drumlanric in Nill^dale, the principal messuage 
of the dukedom of Queensberry.^ 1842 Tennvson Edwin 
Morris lit Tliey wedded her to sixty thousand pounds, To 
lands in Kent and messuages In Yorlc 

b. Comb . : f messuage-stead. 

1564 Yorks. Chantry Snrv. (Surtees) 377, ij messuage sulds, 
with one kilnehouse. Ibid. 334 One mesuage stede, not 
buyided upon. 

Messuage, ob's. form of Message. 
tMessuager. Obs. rare. [f. Messuage + 
-ER^.] One who holds or possesses a messuage. 

X66S-7 N. Riding Rec. VI. 108 The cottagers, the hus- 
bandmen, and the messuagers of Melmerby. 1739 Beiuholm 
Inclos. Act 6 Proprietors, messuagers, cottagers. 
Messurger, rare obs, form of Messenger, 
Messy Cme'si), a. [f. Mess j^. 2 + -yi,] Of 
the nature of a mess; attended with ^ messes’ or 
disorder; untidy. 

1843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, 1.23s, I have had your letter, 
for consolation in my messy job [glazing and painting]. 
x8go Spectator 15 Feb., The boy who holds the mirror, .is, 
for Velazquez, somewhat messy in execution. 1899 F, T. 
Sullen Log Sea<vaif 210 How we did hate the messy, 
fiddling abomination. 

Hence Mo ssiness. 

1893 Brit. yrnl. Photogr. 15 Dec 793 Although there is 
no difficulty in making it, yet is there a certain amount of 
messiness. 

M99t(e, obs. ff. Most. Meatee ; see Mustee, 
Meatelyn, obs. form of Maslin^, 
iyiesteg,ue. ? Obs. Also mastique, mestica, 
mestique. [Of obscure origin. 

Reaumur Hist, des haecies (1738) IV. 90 says: ‘ Elle (la 
cochenille fine] est appelce cochenille Mesteque, parce qu’on 
en fait des recoltes a Meieque (kV) dans la province de 
Honduras \ No such place-name is known to nave existed 
in Honduras; perh. what is meant is Mixteca, the name of 
the ancient Mexican province corresponding to the present 
Oaxaca. It is doubtful whether the word ever had any 
English currency : there is some ground for the suspicion 
that Reaumur is the source of all the later references to it.] 
The finest kind of cochineal. 

[1600 Haktuj't's Yoy. 111.455 (Voy. R. Tomson in N. Hisp. 
1555O There is a place called the Misteca, fifiie leagues 
to the Northwest [of Mexico], which doth yeeld great store 
of. .CochinilLa.]^ 1667 Petty Dyeing in Sprat Hist. R. Soc. 
(1722) 298 Cochineal is of several sorts, viz, .Silvester and 
Mestequa. X7§3 Chambers CycL Supp. s.v. Progalldnseety 

There are twokindsofcochineal, the finer called the 

other termed wild cochineal. 2780 Ann. Reg. ii. 104 [citing 
Rdaumurl A much finer cochineal, known by the name of 
mestica. 2797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) V. log/z In trade, four sorts 
[of cochineal] are distinguished, Mastique, Campesekane, 
Tetrasckale. and Sylvester. 2839 U**® Diet, Arts 303 Two 
sprts of cocnincal are gathered— the wild. .and the culti- 
vated, OP the grana fina, termed also mesteque, from the 
name of a Mexican province. 

Mester, variant of Mister Obs. 

+ Me'Stful, a. Obs. rare, [f. L. mxst-us sad + 

-PUL,] «Me3tive. 

>577 T. Kendall Flowers of Bpigrantmes F v, Emong 
all other birds, moste mestfull birde am I. 2593T0FTE 
(1880) 27 Vnto whom shalj I (now) dedicate This mestfull 
verse, this mournfuU Elegte? 

Meati, variant form of Mustee. 

Mestica, variant form of Mesteque. 
Mesticall, variant form of MisRal. 

Miatick, Mestico, variant forms of Mestizo, . 
Meatier, variant form of Mister Obs.^ trade. . 


f Meatrfical, a. Obsr^ [f. L. mxstijic-us (f, 
miesttts sad + -^ats making) + -al.] 

2656 Blount Glossogr,, Mesltfical, that makelh heavy or 
sad. 

Mestigo, Mestilione : see Mestizo, Maslin 2. 
[Mestino, a spurious form of Mestizo in Brande 
'Diet. Sci, etc. (1842), and in later Diets. (Webster 
Suppl. 1902 confounds it with the Sp. mesteilo 
Mustang.)] 

Mestique, var. Mesteque, kind of cochineal. 
Mestiaa, -ise/-iso, -ito, obs. if. Mestizo. 
t Me'Stive, a, Obs. Also 7 msestive. [as if 
ad. L. type *mmsttvus, f. //zajr-, mserere to mourn : 
see “ivE,J Mournful., 

2578 T. Proctor Gorg. Gallery M iJ b, A carking care, 
a mount of mestiue mone. ^ idc^ J. Davies Holy Roode 
(Grosart) 6/2 This kinde PeHIcan in mxstiue moode. 

II DiHestizSi (mestrza). Also 7 raestisa, mus-, 
mostesa. [Sp., fem. of mestizo.'] A woman of the 
mestizo race. Also attrib. 

C2582 M._ Philips in Hakluyt's Yoy. (1600) III, 482 Paul 
Horsewell is m.aried to a Mesttsa, as they name those whose 
fathers were Spaniards, and their mothers Indians. 2697 
Dampier Yoy. (1729) 1 . 388 Mr. Fitz-Gerald had in this time 
gotten a Spanish Mu^tesa Woman to Wife. 2760-72 tr. 
yuan d* Vlloas Yoy. (cd. 3) I. 121 The Mestiza, or Negro 
women, or the coloured women as they are called here 
[Panama]. * 85 *. MacMickinc Recoil. Manilla 6x The 
]\festiza girts being frequentljr good-looking. 2890 Pall 
Mall G. s Aug. 2/x The olive-skinned mestizas. 
jl ISffestizO (mestPzz)). Forms: 6mastizo, 6-7 
mestico, 7mastiso, meatiso,-tisa, mostesa,miis- 
teese, -tezo, mestick, 7“8mesti8e, moateae, 7-9 
mestizo, 8 mestigo, mestito, mustice, -tizo, 6- 
mestizo. [Sp. mestizo, Pg. mestigo, = Pr. mtstis^ F. 
initis popular L. type mixtUius, f. L. mixFus, 
pa, pple. of miscere to mix.] A Spanish or 
Portuguese half-caste; now chiefly, the offspring of 
a Spaniard and an American Indian. 

In the occasional application to a Portuguese half-caste, It 
should now have^ the Pg. spelling mestizo. 

c 2588 Pretty in Hakluyt's (1600) III. B14 A Mestizo 
is one which hath a Spaniard to bis father and an Indian to 
his mother. 1623 Purchas Pilgrimage (i6i.j) 486 The 
Portugalls many of them are married with Indian women, 
and their posterltie are called Mesticos. a 2616 Hakluyt 
Divers Yoy.'Agp. <1850) 267 Worsted stockings knit which 
are worn of the mastizoes. 2678 in Holes «jr Extracts Rec. 
Fort St. George i. (1871) 88 (Y.) Europeans, Musteeses, and 
Topasees, 2698 Fryer Acc, E. India 4 P. 57 Beyond the 
Outworks live a few Portugals Mustezos or Misteradoes. 
1704 Collect. Yoy. SfTrav. ill. 76/t The Mestito’sor Mongrel 
Breed of a Spanish Man and Indian Woman. 2782 H. Wal- 
pole To Mason S Ju\y Lett.(tB$B)'Vlll. 251 Even demigods 
have intermarried till their race are become downright 
mestises. 184a Prichard Hat. Hist.Man v.(i845) 21 What 
gives these Mestizos a peculiarly striking appearance is the 
exce'vsively long hair of the head. 1875 Jacor Trav, 
Philippines 390 Creoles and mestlzes are for the most part 
too Idle even to keep sheep. 

b. attrib., as mestizo-lad, etc. ; mestizo-wool. 
South American wool from mixed breeds of sheep 
(^Funk's Stand, Diet,). 

1617 Cocks in Lett. E, Ind. Comp. (1901) V. 15 There 
came a Meslisa Indian to me. 2727 A. Hamilton Hew Acc. 
E. Ind. ll. xxxiu. 10 A poor Seaman had got a pretty 
Mustice Wife. 2880 C. R, Markham Pernv, Bark 136 
Pablo Sevallos the mestizo lad. 

Mestlen, -lin(g, -lyon, obs. ff., Maslin \ 2. 
Mestome (me'st^um). Bot. [ad. Dr./zearcu/za 
(taken in the sense ‘filling up*), f. ii^arovv to fill 
up, f. /ictrruy full.] SchwendeneFs term for those 
parts of a fibro-vascular bundle which do not 
conduce to its strength, 
x88s Goodale Physiol. Bot. igr. 

Mestor, Meatrall, Mestres(se, Mestyer(e, 
Mestyf, Meatylyont see Mister, Mistral, 
Mistress, Mastiff, Maslin 2 . - 
Mesuage, Meaure, Meswage, MeByl(le, 
Mesyng, Mesynger: see-MsssuAGE, Measure, 
Message, Measle, Massing vbl. sb.'^. Messenger. 
mCet (met),jd. Obs. exc. dial. Forms; [r se- 
ra0t(t], 3- met, mett. Also 3, 5-6 mete, (7 
meat). Also. I-met. [OE. ^emet nent. = OS." 
gimet (Du. gemet acre), OHG. garnet,, ON. 
neut. pi., weight of a balance OTeut. *ga^metd^, 
C root *met~ to measure : see Mete v. 

The form I-met survived only to the beginning of the 23th 
c. in the south; in other dialects- the prefix was lo.st still 
earlier, according to the general rule with regard to Sbs.] 

= Measure sb. in various senses. 

1 1 . Size, dimension, or quantity as determinable 
by measurement; «= Measure sb, 2 , b, c. Some-, 
times = distance. Obs. 

[c 883 K. vElfrhd Boetli.xviU. § x [Ptolomeus] sc towrat 
ealles bises middan^cardes ;>einet on anre bee. CX050 
Laxvs Horthumbr, Priests Ivi. (Licbermann), Betweonan 
Eferwic ficsix mila ;;einete.l 13.. Cursor iif. 8123 (GOti.) 
And all ])air schapp was turned new, Of man-kind bad jiai 
be mett. c 2330 R. Brunns Chron. lYace (Rolls) 14978 pe 
Icngbe of be llde of Tenet, Sex mylc ben ys bo met. c 2420 
Pailad. OH Husb. ill. 299 A xl foote of mette Vche elm away 
from other most be born, a 15*9 Skelton E Rummyng 
3^ She. ;bad Elynour..fyU in good met. 

2 . The action of measuring. By or with metx 
as determined by measuring. 


1 ‘‘ ‘"1 donwii-WM 

lett, And land it mere inogh wit mett [a 1.25 (Trin ) bi m.?! 
C23M CiiAecER /^arai.ir-j;/' 725 To tale by neighrS 
catel agayns his wille . . be it by mette or by inesure cum 
Laud Troy Bk. 9480 Two hundred fet was it be met. 

t 3 . A method or system of measuring; =Mev. 
SURE sb. 6. Obs. ‘ ' ’ 

c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 439 Met of corn, and wi^ie of se, And 
merke of felde, first fond he. 2580 Reg, Prhy Coumil 
Scot. III. 300, xxxii-bollis waitir mett. 2627 Rep. Parishi 
Scotl. (Bann.) 2 Four bollis olis rining mett. 

4 . A unit of measurement, esp. of capacity. Now 
dial. = a bushel or (in some parts) two bushels, 
[ciooo /Elfric Dent. xxv. 25 Hxbbe selc man..rihtfi 

B ~emetu on aelcum bingum.] c 2250 Geiu 4 Ex. 3333 A n\« 
or was, it bet Gomor. a 2300 Cursor M. 28437 Again be 
lagh in land is selt, Haf i wysed fals weght and nielle. 
1523 Douglas TEneis viii, Prol. 40 The myllar myihls ibe 
muJtur wyth a met scant. 2624 A. Huntar {title) Treaihe 
of Weights, Mets and Measures of Scotland ; with their 
quantities, and true foundation. x66o Hexham, Een Gt. 
meet Landes, a. Meat or Measure of Land, x^x Ray H. C. 
IVords 48 A Met ; a Strlke’or four Pecks, ..in York-sh. iwo 
Strike. 2793 Statist. Acc. Scot. VII. 589 Herrings. .sell 
for id. per score, or 3s. per mett, nearly a barrel of fresh 
unguited herrings. 1876 iYhitby Gloss., Met, two bushels. 
6 . An instrument' for measuring=MfiASUBEj^.4, 
Obs. exc. dial, (see E.D.D.). 

[i;zo3o Laxvs of Cunt ir. ix. (Liebermann), gemeta S: 
:;ewihta rihle man seorne.]^ rz 2300 Cxtrsor M, 12398 |7e 
knaue jiat JiU timber fett Helld noght graithlt his melt, Bot 
ouer scort he broght a tre. ^2440 Alphabet of Tales yyi 
Sho..tuke hur mettis & hur messurs at sho fillid ale with. 
01733 Shetland Acts 16 in Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. (1802) 
X>lvI. 199 The trying and adjusting of bismers with ine 
stoups, cans, and other mets and measures. 

6. A quantity measured out; -^j/. a quantity of 
anything as measured out according to a certain 
unit of measurement, as a met of coals. Now only 
dial. 

[c looo Ags. Cosp. Matt. xiii. 33 Onbrimsemetum melwes.] 
c 2200 Ormin 24034, & twafald oberr brefald meu fetless 
alle tokenn. 23.. E. E. Allit, P. B. 625 pre mettez ofmele 
menge & ma kakez. 2522 Test. (Surtees) V. 145 Tq 
every of them oon mette of come, scilicet, half of whete, 
and the other halfe make. 1636 Fartngton Papers (Chet, 
ham Soc.) 22, 23 Metis Banberie Make. 2765 Land. Chron. 
3 Jan, i6 The prisoners in Ousc-Bridge gaol received.. 10 
mets of coals from bis Grace- the Archbishop. 2892 A. 
Matthews Poems 4* Songs 19 A wab o' claith, a pirn wheel 
A met o' coals, a cheese, a neep. 
fig. cx*3o Hali Meid, 273 (He) earnelS him', .met of 
heouenlicbe mede. ^*572 Saiir. P. Reform, xxxiii. 343 
Quhilks for to out with dowbiil met and mesure, The vther 
tway je.ludgeit at thair plesure. 

D. In Malt. vii. 2 and echoes. 

[C975, c *27$: see I-MET.l «i3o© Cursor il/. 25328 Wk 
sli mett als yee bi and sell, Wit |>at ilk sal you be mett. 
<r233o Spec. Gy de lYare7t>yke Ahwich met as pu metes* 
me, Alswich i wole mete to pe. 

c. By or with large met x in abundance, 
c 2290 St. Hicholas 250 in 5 *. Eng, Legloit,^ And hou heo 
badden bi large met wel more corn i-brou^t. c 2450 Hymn\ 
Yirg. 218 Hytt [the rayne] schalle oiiergo wyth large mett 
Alle that ys m erlh T-selt. 

t 7 . Extent not to be exceeded; limit, bounds; 
= Measure sb. la. WUhuU met{e : beyond 
bounds. With met : ‘ by measure Obs. 

[c888 K. zElfred Boeth, xl. § x pylass hi evvepan p wk 
sprecan ofer monnes gemet. c xooo Ags, Gosp. Matt, xxlii. 
32, & ;;efylle 50 p ;;emet eowra faedera.] c 2200 Ormin 179S6 
Forr Godd ne ^ifepp nohht wipp mett Hiss Gastess Halkhe 
Frofre. a 2240 Sawles lYarde in CoU, Horn. 251. Helle is 
wid wi 5 ute met ant deop wid ute grunde. Ibid. 263 Ha 
luuie 5 cod wi 3 ule met, 

1 8 . Moderation, temperance; =MEA\SDREr^. 13. 
Also, modesty. Obs. 

[<2X000 : see I-met.] cx20o Ormin 6it6 Wipp mett & 
maep i mete & drinnch,& ec inn ^ure clapess. axz\o Sawles 
lYarde in Cott. Horn, 255, For ne mei na wunne ne ni 
flesches licunge,,bringe me ouer pe midel of mesure and of 
mete, c 2357 Lay Folks CateeJu 44s Methe is inesur and 
met {Lamb. MS, mede] of al that we do. • 

9 . Comb., as met-loom, instrument for measuring ; 
met-poke, a bag serving as a measure. (See also 
metdine, -rod, -stick, -wand, -yards>.v\. Meteline, 
Meterod, etc.) • 

- 2528 Bitrgh Rec. Stirling (1887) 33 The bailHes sail caus 
all metloumis pyntis, quhartis and chopynnis, to cum to 
the lolbouii. 2642 Best Farm. Bks, (Surtees) xoo \Vhen 
wee sende wheate [etc.]., to markette..wee putte it into 
mette-poakes. 

t Met, ppl. a. Ohs. [See Mete Measured, 
e X37S Sc. Leg. Saints {Hinian) 2406 Twa hundre myle 
of met way. £1x400 Sir Perc. 1708 The stede.. Leppe up 
over an hille Fyve stryde mett. c 2460 Tozvneley Myst. xiu 
484 This boteiL.Itholdys a mett potell. 

Met: see Mete. 


11 Meta (mz’ta).' Rom.Antiq. PI. metas (mrtz). 
[L. meta.] One of the conical columns set in the 
ground at each end of the Circus, to mark the 
turning-place in a race. Hence tranf. A boundary, 
*577 Harrison Descr. Brit. i. 2 in Holinshed, So that the 
aforesaid line shall henceforth be their Meta ai^ partition 
from such as be ascribed to America. 2662 Rav Three 
Itin. HI. 283 In Somersetshire they have a way of setting 
their mows of com on a frame, .standing upon four stones 
cut with a shank, and upon that an head like a meta. 1843 
Atfunxum i Feb. 126 wc have the cross erected between 
two * metx 

.Meta- prefix, before a vowel normally 

met^ (also before h, the resulting meth- being pro- 
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nounced mej)), repr. Gr. tuTa-^ ;i€T- which 

occurs separately as the prep, ^erd with, after J 
etymologically corresponding to MiD prep. In 
.Gr. the prefix is joined chiefly tp verbs and verbal 
derivatives; the principal notions .which it ex» 
presses are : sharing, action in common ; pursuit 
or quest ; and, especially, change (of place, order, 
condition, or nature), corresponding to L. iram^, 
,In some few formations /icra- represents the prep. 
/*cTd in syntactical combination, with the sense 
after or behind, as in furdcppivou METAPHRENOif, 

, The words derived from Gr. words containing the prefix, 
or from assumed Greek types normally constructed, are 
given in their alphabetical place. The words enumerated 
in this article are modern formations, in which the prefix is 
employed in ways not^ strictly in accordance with Greek 
analogies. The prefix Is often hyphened, and the a remains 
uneltded before a vowel or /i, 

1. The supposed analogy of Metaphysics (mis- 
apprehended as meaning * the scienceof that which 
transcends the physical ') has been followed in the 
practice of prefixing mefa- to the name of a science, 
to form a designation for a higher science (actual 
or hypothetical) of the same nature but dealing 
with ulterior and more fundamental problems. 
Idetaolie'mistry ? notue^ivd.y the chemistry of the 
supersensible. 2iletamath.ema’tical a., beyond 
the scope of mathematics. 2iXetamatlienia*tlcs, 

* the metaphysics of mathematics ; the philoso- 
phy of non-EucUdean geometry and the like * 
\Cent. Diet, 1890). atetaphysioTogy, a name 
invented by G. H. Lewes for a doctrine of life and 
yi^al phenomena which should base itself on prin- 
ciples outside of and higher than those of physio- 
logy and the material organism ; hence Meta- 
pliyslolo*gical a.y Uetaphysio'logist. SSeta- 
theoTogy nonce'Wd,y a profounder theology than 
that recognized by divines. Similarly in Ueta- 
eTement, Uetaffn.o*stio a, [cf. Gnostic a,], 
Metaorganism (see quots.); pietapheno’menal 
a., existing behind phenomena. See also Meta- 
geometry, Metempiric. 

• 1856 Bmersqk Traf/f, ZjV. Wks. (Bohn) 11. 106 It 

seems an affair of race, or of ‘‘metachemistry. i838 W. 
Crookes in yr/tt, Chene, Sac. hill, 487 The possible ex- 
istence of bodies which, though neither compounds nor 
mixtures, are not elements in thestrictest senseof the word; 
— bodies which I venture to call * *meta-elements '. x8dS H« 
Maudsley N' ai.Causes Superit, Scemings 122 Regions., 
that are beyond knowledge, not beyond nature? ‘metagnostic, 
not metaphysical. 11.278 

That this body of ours, .is interpenetrated with a ' ^meta- 
organism* of identical shape and structure, and capable some- 
times of detaching itbelf from the solid flesh. 18.'^ Sta W. R. 
Hamilton in R. P. Graves Life 11. 68 In theapplication of 
the mathematics themselves there must (if I may venture on 
the word) be something *meta-mathematica]. 184^ TAprAS 
EUm, Logic 12 Those^ objects which, by supposition, lie 
beyondimmediateconsciousness,are*metaphenomenal. x88a 
.G. S,i<lQRRis/CaHi*sCr/ii^uevi.{i886) 169 No distinction of 

f )henomena from the meUphenomenal, as objects of know- 
edge, 1876 Lewes in Fortn. Rev. Apr. 479-86 *Metaphysio- 
logy. *^[etaphysIologicaI. *MetaphysioIogists. a x6xs 
Donne Ess. (i6sr) 1*9 A •Mcta-thcology and a Super- 
divinity above that which serves our particular consciences. 
2. Path, Used to form adjs. applicable to dis- 
eases or symptoms, with the sense ‘ arising subse- 
quently to ’ (that which is indicated in the body of 
the word). Meta-arthri'tic, following or conse- 
quent on gout. Metapneumo’aic, following or 
consequent on pneumonia. Metasplemomega’Uc 
[Gr. <T7rAi7V spleen, /x€7o\o-, great], pre- 

ceded by enlargement of the spleen. 

1898 AUbutt's Syst. Med. V, 862 The *meta-arthritic en- 
docarditis. 264 *Metapneumonic pleurisy. 2905 H.D. 
Rolleston Vis. Liver 308 *Meiasplenomegalic hypertro- 
phic biliary cirrhosis. 

3. Aiiat. and Zoot. Used to express the notion 
of ‘behind* (cf. Metaphbenon) ; also often that 
of ‘hinder ‘ hindmost*, ‘situated at the back*; 
sometimes correlated with Pro- and Meso-, Ble- 
tabra'acRiaZ a. [Gr. 0pdyx^^ gills], applied to a 
division of the carapace of a crab situated behind 
and to one side of themesobranchial lobe. Meta- 
fa'cial a., applied to the angle which the pterygoid 
processes make with the base of the cranium. 
II SSetapara'pteron Eut., the parapteron of the 
metathoracic segment; hence JKtetapara'pteral a. 
{Cent. Diet.). Metapneustic (-pni/x’stik) a. Dnt. 
[Gt. TTvtvdTiK’OS relating to breathing], having a 
single pair of spiracles situated at the posterior 
end of the abdomen. Metapore (me'tapoaj)[POBE], 
an orifice in the pia mater covering the fourth ven- 
tricle of the brain; the foramen of Magendie. 
i( Metascate*Uuzxi, ({ Metascu'tum, the scutellum 
and scutum (respectively) of the metathorax of an 
insect ; hence Metascate*llar, Metoscti'tal ad/s, 
(in recent Diets.). Metastheuic (-s}«*nik) a, Ent. 
[Gr, aOivoc strength], having most strength in the 
hinder part of the body; sb. pl.y a division of 
insects characterized in this way. 
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1877 ‘'Metabranchial (see Meso-J. 187S 

Bautley tr. Tophtar^s Antkrop. 21. Hi. 291 The *meia- 
facial angle of Serres, which the pterygoid processes form 
with the base of the iJiuU. 2891 Bbbnaud tr. Lanps Covtp. 
Aunt. I. .483 The tracheal system is then called *meta- 
pneustic. z3<^ D. Sharp Insects 21. 450 {Camb. Nat. Hi&t.) 
Some begin life in the metapneusttc state, and afterwards 
become ainphipneustic. X889 BucEs Handbk. Med, Sd, 
VIII. X23/2 The orifice here called *inetapore. 1899 D. Sharp 
Insects It. 313 (Camb. Nat. Hisl} The bind margin of the 
*metascutellum. 1863 Dana in Amcr, yrnl. Set. Ser. ii. 
-XXXVI. 323 The condition maybe described as.. '*hleta- 
sthenic, .if a posterior pair (of locomotive organs] is the more 
important and the anterior are weak or obsolete. Ibid. 335 
The two highest divisions, Prosthenics and Metasthenics. 

4. £ot, and Zoot. Used with the sense ‘later*, 

‘ subsequent * more developed * ; sometimes indi- 
cating the latest of three stages, correlated with 
Proto- and Meso-. Me'tapRase, Metaphasis 
(metse’l^is), the separation of the daughter chro- 
mosomes in nuclear division. Me‘tapbyte, H Me- 
ta'phytott, a multicellular plant; hence Meta- 
phytio a, (Jackson Gloss, Bot- Terms 1900). 

1890 Syd, Soc. Lex.y *Metapha5ei,.t\\& stage of the nu- 
clear spindle in karyokinesis. 1887 xx, Sitasburger's Rot, 
363 Now begin the phases of separation and rearrangement 
of the daughter-segments, the “metaphases of division, 1893 
Shipley ZooL Jn7>ert. 3 The *Meiaphyta and Metazoa, or 
the multicellular plants and animals. 1697 Hartoc in Nat. 
Science Oct. 234 The higher animals and plants we term 
Metazoa and *Metaphyies respeciively. 

5. Geol, In imitation of Metamorphisj!, the 
prefix has been used irregularly to form words re- 
ferring to certain specific varieties of metamorphic 
processes, as MetacRe’iulo a., Metape’psis 
(hence Motape'ptlc cz.), Metata*zls (hence Meta- 
ta’xic a.)y Meta'tropsr: see quots. 

‘ x^3 Geikie Text'bk. GeoL\Y,Ym.%iftnoie^Metasoma, 
iosiSyinet(isoinat{c..st.v.d applied to chemical 

meiamorphism or alteration of comtitulion or substance. 
1878 Kin ahan Geoe. Irel. 175 One kind of Metamorphism is 
Regional, or extends over large areas. The rocks affected 
by It seem to have been under the influence of intensely 
heated water or steam, which, as it were, stewed them, from 
which the action niay be called *mctapepsis. Ibid. 177 
•Metapepiicrocks. Meiapeptic action. xB^A. 1 rvinc 

Metamorplu Rocks 63 •Aletataxic work done by Solar and 
Lunar Tides. Ibid. 5 Slaty cleavage and its concomitant 
phenomena, .will be considered under the term *Meiataxls. 
Foot-n. This term is preferred to the cognate term Meta- 
stasis (Bonney). Ibia.y 'Metatropy, or changes in the 
physical characters of rock.masses. 

6. In Chemistry, a. Meta^ is used to designate 
compounds derived from, metameric with, or re- 
sembling in composition those to the names of 
which it is prefixed, as metachloraly Metaldeuyde, 
etc. More systematically, it is used to distinguish 
one class of acids and their corresponding salts 
from another class (the Ortho- acids) consisting 
of the same elements in different proportions, 
the meta' acids containing one, two, or three mole- 
cules of water less than the orthO” acids ; the salts 

'of these acids have names formed by replacing -ic 
by -ate, (A few of these compounds will be found 
in their alphabetical place ; the most important of 
those remaining are placed below.) 

The use of the prefix in chemistry was first introduced 
by Graham in 1833 {P/iil. Trans. 253)! see Wctaphos- 
FHATE, Metapkosphokic. The more definite use (correlated 
with ortho-) was introduced by Odiing in 1859. 

i86x Odcing Man, Ghent. 1. xiii. Contents, Phosphorus 
and Oxygen... Meta<ompound& 1893 Morley & Muut 
IVatis' Diet. Chem., Meta-acids and meia-salts. 

Metaho'ric acidy ‘ a white powder, obtained by 
heating ordinary boric acid or ortboboric acid 
to Too'^C.* {Syd. Soc. Lex, 1890). Motace'Ua- 
lose, the substance of which the cell-walls of 
fungi consist, differing from ordinary cellulose. 
Metacblo'ral, a white amorphous solid formed 
by the action of sulphuric acid on chloral. Meta- 
cxQ'sol, one of the three modifications of cresol 
{ortha-y ijieta- and paracresol), Meta^eTatin, 
a form of gelatin that remains fluid, used in photo- 
graphy, made by boiling and cooling a solution 
of gelatin several times. Metaga^minic « Meta- 
RABic. Metaln'mina, a name given to the soluble 
dihydrate of aluminium obtained by the action of 
heat on a solution of the acetate. Metamo’xpMa, 
Metamo*rpliine : see quots. Meta'mylene, ‘ a 
compound polymeric with amylene, contained in 
the higher portion of the distillate produced by heat- 
ing amylic alcohol with sulphuric acid* (Watts), 
Meta-ole 'Ic (also MetoleTc) acidy an acid result- 
ing from the action of sulphuric acid on oleic acid, 
Metaoxybenzo’lc acid, * an isomeride of salicylic 
acid * {Syd. Soc, Lex.), Metape'ctlc acidy the final 
product of chemical action upon pectin. Meta- 
pe'ctiHf an isomeric form of pectin produced by 
boiling mth dilute acids. Meta*rablc acidy ‘a 1 
substance, also called CerasiUy obtained by heating 1 
gum arabic to 100® C.* {Syd, Soc, Lex,), Meta'r- 
senic aeid: see quoL Meta5ili*cic acid, a trans- 
parent vitreous substance obtained by drying silicic 


acid over anhydrous sulphuric acid. ' Metatar- 
ta'rio aeidy a modification of tartaric acid obtained 
by melting it. ■ Metatita'nic aeidi see quot. 
MetatoTuio aeid: see quot. Metatu'ngstio 
aeidy a yellow solid used as a test for alkaloids. 

1863 Watts Viet. Chem. 1, 639 Nearly all borates may be 
arranged in two classes, orihoborates and *metabor.iles 
(SO called from their analogy with the ortho- and mcia- 
phosphates and silicates). 1885 Goodale Physiol. Bot, 
(1892) 35 natty Cellulose dissolves at once in cuprammonia; 
paracellulose, only after the action of acids; ''nietacelhilose, 
not even then. 1876 Encyct. Brit, V. 676/2 When kept for 
some days, .chloral undergoes spontaneous change into the 
polymeride *meCachIoral,..awhite porcelaneous body. x68x 
Watts Diet. Chem. VIIL 2286 'Tkleiacresol. 2858 Sutton 
Diet, Photcgr.y'^ Metagelatine. xZ’j^Encycl.Brit. X. 131/2 
Gelatin' so treated (with hot solutions of oxalic acid] has 
been called meiagelatiiu i86z Watts tr. Gmelin's Handbk, 
Client. XV. 205 *Metagumniic Acid, Ibid. 206 *Mela. 
gumateofUme. x86a Graham in Chem. Soc. XV. 
24^ Two soluble .modifications of alumina appear to 
exist, alumina and ^metalumina. 1890 Syd. Sac, Lc.v.y 
*Metajnorpliia, one of the alkaloids separated from lauda- 
num. ^ 1863 Watts Diet. Chem. 111 . 976 *Metamorphiney 
an opium-base, the hydrochlorate of which is obtained, as 
a residue, in the preparation of opium-cincture by means of 
lime and sal-ammoniac. 1838 T, Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 
224 M. Fremy was unable to obtain any of the *meia-oleates 
in a crystallized state. Ibid. 123 *Meta-oleic acid differs from 
it [rr. oleic acid] by containing two additional atoms of water. 
1B73 Ralfe Phys. Chew. 232 The parapeptone being re- 
moved by filtration, the neutralized filtrate is again acidified 
when another precipitate, 'metapeptone, is thrown down, 
i86t Odlinc Man, Chem. r. 338 ‘Aletarsenates and parar- 
senates are converted respectively into monometallic and 
dimetalliccommon arsenates by the action of water. Ibu{,y 
*Metarsenic acid HAsOj, is formed by gradu.ally beating 
common arsenic acid to a temperature of 2oo®-2o5®. 1859 
*Meta-silicates (see Ortho- a). 2872 Watts Diet. Chon. 

VI. 825 'Metasilicic Acid. 1848 Brands (ed. 6} 1315 

Saccharic Acid. .. Erdmann, who repeated Guerin Varry's 
experiments in 1837, regarded this acid as isomeric with 
tartaric acid, and called it ^metartaric acid, 2856 Watts 
tr. Gmelin's Handbk. Chem. X. 328 •Alelatartrate. 1854 
R. D. Thomson Cycl. Chent.y *Metatitanic Acidy TisOo. 
Small shining plates, separating when anhydrous bichloride 
of titanium is saturated with carbonate of barytes, adding 
water and boiling rapidly. 1873 yrnl. Chem, Soc. XI. 276 
Uviiic acid prepared by Finckh's process from pyiotariaric 
acid decomposes into *metato!uic acid when heated with 
lime. 1854 R. D. Thomson C}cl. Chem.y *Metatungstic 
Acid. 

b. In the names of isomeric benzene di-deriva- 
tives, meta- denotes those compounds in which the 
two radicals that replace hydrogen in the benzene- 
ring are regarded as attached to alternate carbon 
atoms. (The use was introduced by Kdrncr in 
1S67 ; cf. Ortho- 2 b, Para- 2 b.) See also mela- 
eonmaric acidy metacoumaraie. 

As tbe number of these is unlinrited, no list is given; a 
few examples are appended in tbe quots. below. 

2873 yrnl. Chem. Soc. XL X147 The meladiamidobenzene 
of Griess. 1875 Ibid. Xlil. 156 When metachlorophenoj is 
fuscd'with potash, it is readily converted into pyrocatecbln ; 
the relation between metanitiophenol, metachloropheno), 
and pyrocalechin being thus proved. Ibid.y Meianjtro- 
metacblorophenol appears to be converted into metanttro- 
dichlorophenol by tne action of chlorine. 1876 H. £. 
Armstrong ibid. I. 212 The three Isomeric Dibromoben- 
zenes... Paranitrobromobenzene,.. Metanitrobromobenzene, 

, . Orthonitrobromobenzene. 2879 Watts Diet. Chem. VI II, 
210, a- or metapherylene-diamme. 2699 Cagney yaksch's 
Clin, Diagn. viu (ed. 4) 381 Meladiamido-benzol is coloured 
a deep yellow by nitriles. 2903 Brit, Med. yrnl. 27 i\iay 
1Z44 They [le. benzenoid oribo- and para- compounds] 
both differ markedly from their i&omerides of the meta- 
series... In the meta-compound these groups (he. orlho- 
coumartc and para<oumartcactds]are in apothetic positions 
with respect to each other so that the meta-acid might be 
expected to exhibit the dual properties of a phenol and a 
cinnamic acid. Ibid.y Sodium meta-coumarate. . .The meta. 
coumaric acid required for this preparation was produced 
synthetically from meta-nitrobenzaldehyde. 

, 7. Alin, a. Used to designate a mineral that is 
found along with another or is closely related to 
it, as metabrushite (a calcium phosphate allied to 
brushite), metachloritcy metacinnabar{ile, meta-- 
gadolinitCi metalonchiditey metanoceritCy metaseri- 
citCy metaitibnitey metavoltine (see A. H. Chester 
Diet. Min. 1S96), 

2854 Dana Syst. Min. (ed. 4) II. 207. 1865 Juucn m 
Anier, yntL Set. Ser. (i. XL. 371 Melahrusbite. This new 
mineral has been observed to occur only with tbe guano as 
a matrix. 

b. Proposed by Dana to designate minerals 
produced by metamorphism of sediments, as meia^ 
dioritCy metadoleritey mctagranilCy fficlasyenilc, 
{1^16 Jrnl. Sei. dr Arts XI. 119.) 

Meta-acids, Meta-arthritie; see Meta- 6, 2. 

II Metabasis (metce'basis). [mod.L., a. Gr, 
ftira^aatSy related to pCTaQaivtiv to change ones 
place, f. /t<To- Meta- + 0 aivtir to go. (Cf. Basis.)] 

A transition, spec, in Rhetoric, from one subject or 
point to another, in Medicine, from one remedy, 

etc. to another ( = Metabola). 

i6s7 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 137 Meiabasis. . . A figure 
>vhcr?by tbe parts of an oration or spee^ h^J hafh 
^id is, When ive are briefly put m mind of what hath Ucn 
said and what remains further to be sj^ken. 2693 tr. 
^^^carcTs Phys. Diet. (fid. fyMctaiastSy the po^^ing 
one Indication to another, from one Remedy to another. 
2882 Sat. Rev. LIV. 347 A somewhat dangerous meiabasis 
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which he strives to make from the genus of natural science 
into that of social philosophy. 

'Metabatic imetabse-tik), a. [ad. Gr. ftera- 
pariK-os, i. iteralSaivetv : see prec. and -1C.] 

1 . Pertaining to metabasis. 

1900 Expositor Nov. 30J Even if the Si be genuine. .it Is 
not adversative but metabatic. 

2. Thermodynamics, In Metabatic funciion (see 
quot.). 

1855 Rakkine Misc. Set. Papers (i83i) 225 The function 
..whose identity for the two substances expresses the con- 
dition of equilibrium of the actual energy between themi 
may be called the metabatic funciion for that kind of 
energy. In the science of thermodynamics the metabatic 
function is abtolute iemt>craiure, 

Metable-tic, a. [ad. Gr. fi(ra0\riTtii6s, f. ptra- 
i 3 dW.«rv to exchange.] Of the nature of barter. 

X754 Fielding yoji.'LisSon(iy$^) iSohlerchants. .changed 
the ftletableiic, the only kind of traffic allowed by Aristotle 
in his Politics, into the Chremalistic. 

llEtetaT3ola(nietffi'b^Ia), £ni. Formerly 
metabolia. [mod.L. nent. pi., f. Gr, ftera^okos 
changeable.] A division of insects comprising 
those which undergo complete metamorphosis. 

18x7 Leach ZooLMisc, III. 58 Subclassisw^ Metabolia. 
i8ss Dallas Nat. Hist. I. 342 The suctorial Meiabola. 
x888 Rollestoh & Jackson Anivi. Life 508 In the 
Metaboia, three well-marked stages are distinguishable. 

!1 Ik/Ietabole (meto 2 *b^If). Med. Also -bola, 
Pate L., a, Gr. fXirapoXrj, related to fX€TapaWtiv to 
change.] (See quots.) 

1693 (r. BlancarcCs P/tys. Diet. fed. 2), MelaboUt a change 
of Time, Air, or Diseases. 172a Quincy Lex. Physico- 
Med. (ed. 2), Metabasis^ and MetabolCi signifies any Change 
from one thing to another, either in the curative Indica- 
tions, or the Symptoms of a Distemper. 1755 Johnson, 
Metabola. 

IllXetaboliaii (metabJudi^). Ent. [f. mod.L. 
metabolia (see Metabola) + -AN.] An insect of 
the division Metabola. 

183s Kirby Hob. <5- Inst. Anint. II. 18 Dr. Leach. .sub- 
divides.. Insects \n\Ci Ameiaholians and Meiabolians. 

SXetabolic fmetabpdik), a. [ad. Gr. peraPo- 
^.iK-ds changeable, or f. Metabqle + -ic.] 

1. Pertaining to or involving transition. 

<In quot, humorously pedantic.) 

X743 Fielding Phil, Trans. Wks. 1775 IX. 231 We are 
forced to proceed by the metabolic or mutative (method], 
not by the schyslic or divisive. 

2. Biot, and C/iem. Pertaining to, involving, 
chaiaclerized or produced by, metabolism. 

[An adaptation of G. meiabcltsch, first used in 1839 by 
Schwann {.Mikroskopische Hntersuchungen 229).! 

1845 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. I. j^o A dialytic, 
catalytic, or, as Schwann terms it, a metabolic change on 
the plasma of the blood, ipoa D. N. Paton in Encycl. Brit, 
XXXI. 560/1 When such functional disturbances afiect the 
ener.'il nutrition of the body they have been termed Meta- 
olic Diseases (Stojpivcchselkrankhciten). 

3 . Bnt. as Metabolous. 1882 in OciLvia 

4. Zooh (See quot.) 

1882 Saville-Kent Infusoria II. 870 change- 

able in form ; applied by Cohn to the Infusoria in liie same 
sense as polymorphic. 

So MetaboUical tr., pertaining to Metabolism 2. 

1880 Brit.Q. Rrv.Qcl. 309 The next stage, .in the history of 
our doctrine was the., elaboration of the metabolical theory. 

BSetabolism (melae’bJUzhn). [f. Gr. /lera- 
po\i] change t -isM.] 

L Biol, and Chesn. The process, in an organism 
or a single cell, by which nutritive material is 
built up into living matter {consirticiive tJielabolism, 
anabolism) y or by which protoplasm is broken 
down into simpler substances to perform special 
functions {destructive metabolism, katabolisni). 

1878 Foster Phys, Introd. 2 The protoplasm is continually 
undergoing chemical change (metabolism). ^ 1896 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med, I. 154 In the accession of fever increased meta- 
bolism precedes rise of temperature. 

2 . Theol. A term proposed to describe the views of 
some early fathers upon the Eucharist (see quot,). 

^ x88o McClintoch & Strong Cyd. Bibl. Lit. Metabolism 
is a tetm coined by , , Ruckert to describe the doctrinal views 
of. .Ignatius, Justin, and Irenscus on the Lord's Supper. 
They stand midway between strict Iransubstantiation and 
the merely symbolical view. 

Metabolite (metpe'bJbit). [f. prec. + -ite.] 
A product of metabolism. 

1B84 Pop. Set. Monthly 770 Urea being a nitro- 
genous metabolite. 1899 Cagney Jaksdis Clin. Diagn. vi, 
(ed. 4) 248 Certain colourless metabolites or chromogens of 
bilirubin. 

Metabolize (metaJ-bJlsiz), v. Biol. [f. Gr. 
^(rapoXrj change + -IZE.] irans. To affect by 
metabolism. Hence Meta'boUaed ppl. a. 

1887 Science x8 Mar. 264/1 We doubt the value to a man 
of a mass of indefinite ill-digested text-book Information. 
Occasionallyan omnivorecan lake in everything, and digest 
and so metabolize it as to organize it into healthy mental 
tissue. 1900 LancetyZ July 248/1 The removal of the in- 
completely metabolised end products ,>90$ Brit. Med. 
Jrnl. 25 Feb. 444 His plain rational diet is digested — meta- 
bolized and assimilated. 

- MetaTsolous (meUe'b^ss), a. Ent, [f. Gr. 
pcTofluX-oy changeable + -ous.] Undergoing com- 
plete metamorphosis; belonging to the division 
alETABOLA of iusCCtS. 

x86x J. Hogg Microsc. (1867) 6oz Some metabolous insects. 


Metalioly (metse'b^li). [f, Gr. 
change + -Y, or ad. rare Gr. ^^raBoXia.’] — Meta- 
bolism. 1890 in Century Diet. 

Metaboric, Metabranchial, Metabrusli- 
ite ; see Meta- 6 a, 3, 7 a. 

Metacarp (me‘takaJp). Anal. Now rare or 
Obs. [ad. mod.L. Metacaup-us. Cf. F. inita- 
carpe.] = Metacarpus. 

1683 A. SnaI'e Anat, Horse iv, xbc. (1686) 182 The Meta- 
carp, or back of the hand in men. x8o8 Barclay 
Motions 409 The two first, with the abductor indicis manus, 
whicli should have been added to this number, being in- 
setted into the metacarp. 

Metacarpal (metaka*ipal),' a. and sb. [f. 

MetACARP-US -P-AL,] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to the metacarpus. 

1739 S. Sharp Surg. 223 When you cut the Finger from 

the Metacarpal Bone. 1851 D. Wilson Prdt. Ann. (*863) 
I. iv. X23 The metacarpal bone of a wolf. 

B. sb. A metacarpal bone. 

1854 Owen Skel, fy Teeth in Circ. Set. I. Org. Nat. 2x2 
The four normal metatarsals are much longer than the 
corresponding metacatpals, 1890 Cooes Fidd ^ Gtn. 
Ornith. 11, 159 No bird now has free metacarpals in adult life, 
b. aitrib. 

X875 Knight Diet. Mech. Metacarpal saw, a nar- 

row-bladed saw.. used for dividing the bones of the fingers 
or middle hand or of the foot in amputation. 1895 A rnolds 
Catat. Surg. Instr. 26. 

11 Metaca‘i;pion, -iuni. Anat. ? Oh. [Gr. 
piTaicapoiov, mod.L. meiacarphtin, f. Meta- 
+ Kapnos wrist.] = Metacarpus. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 29b/2 The first 
(hand vein] descendeth alongest the Metacarpion of the 
hande. 1693 tr. BlancarcCs Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Mcta^ 
carpus and Mctacarpinm, the back of the Hand, made of 
Four Oblong Htile Bones. X704 J. Harris Lex, Tednu I. 
1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., Metacarpion. 

Metaca*rpo-, used as comb, form of next in 
mctacarpO‘Cai‘pal, •^metacarpal, -phalangeal adjs. ; 
ineiacarpo-phalanges sb. pi. 

1840 E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. (1642) 92 The. .metacarpo- 
phalangeal and phalangeal joints. X846 Owen Veriebr. 
Anim. i. 160 Metacatpo-phalangcs. 1890 Syd. Soc, Lex., 
Metacarpomietacarpal articulations, the four inner meta- 
carpal bones are connected to each other at their carpal 
extremities by their arthrodial articulations, each provided 
with dorsal, palmar, and interosseous ligaments. 1899 AIL 
huiCs Syst. Med. VII. 209 Flexion of the inetacarpo-carpal 
joint cannot be performed by the long flexor alone. 

11 Metacarjpxts (metakaupys). Anat. [mod.L., 
altered from Gr./x€ra«dpjrtov SIetacarpion.] That 
part of the hand which is situated between the 
wrist and the Ungers; in vertebrates generally, 
that part of the manus which is situated between 
the carpus and the phalanges. 

1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat.wx, ii. 479 Where the Con- 
junction is called Synarthrosis; as in the joyning of the 
Carpus to the Metacarpus. x88x Mivart Cat 89 The middle 
solid part of the paw.called the metacarpus. X896 Newton 
Diet, Birds 859 The Metacarpus is composed of three 
bones, the first, second, and third metacarpals, while trace 
of a fourth has been observed in embryos. 

Metacellulose : see Meta- 6 a. 
Metaceutral (metase ntral), a. rare, [f. next 
+ -AL,] = M ET ACENTRIC. 

1887 liTestiji, RezK^yxxiQ 368 Signor Poll. .believes it neces- 
sary m the case of armoured ships to take the areas of the 
several compartments into consideration in constructing the 
metacentral diagram. 

Metaceutre (me’tasentai). [ad. F. mclacentre 
(Bouguer 1746), f. ;////«- Meta- 4- Centre.] 

1 . Hydrostatics igxi^Shipbtiilding). The limiting 
position of the point of intersection between the 
veitical line passing through the centre of gravity 
of a floating body when in equilibrium and the 
vertical line drawn through the centre of buoyancy 
when the body is slightly displaced ; the shifting 
centre. To ensure stable equilibrium this point 
must be above the centre of gravity. 

*794 Riggif^g^' Seamanship II. 283 The metacehter. .has 
been likewise called the shifting center. 1873 J, Peake 
Nav. Archit. (ed. 3) 47 The Height of the Metacentre above 
the Centre of Gravity of displacement. 

2 . Biol, (See quot.) 

X902 Mitchell, in Eucycl. Brit. XXVIII, 343/2 A new 
centre of modification. .a inetacentre. 

Metacentric (metase*ntrik), a. [ad' F. mita- 
centriqiie, f. metacentre', see prec, and -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to a meiacenlre. 

1798 Phil. Trans. LXXXVIII. 242 The curve, .is termed 
the metacentric curve, being the line traced by the succes- 
. sive raetacentres, x88i Times 6 Jan. 1x^2. The result of 
the inclination at Pembroke is shown in a metacentric 
diagram. 

Iff etacetic (melasrtik), a. Chem. [f. Meta- 2 
+ Acetic.] = Propionic. 

1854 R. D. Thomson Cyd.Chem.,MetacetIc Acid. Meta- 
cetonic acid, A synonyme of Propionic acid. 

Iffetacetoue (tnetK-siloua). Chem. [a. F. 
mitacBont (Fretny) : see Meta- 2 and Acetone.] 
A colourless oil obtained by the distillation of sugar 
or starch with quicklime. 

1838 T. T110.MSON Chem, Org. Bodies Fremy dis- 

covered that when i part of sugar is intimately mixed with 
8 parts of unslacked ixme,and dtstiUed, the product consists 
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of two liquids, one of which is acetone, and to the other he 
has given the name of melacetone. 1844 Fowses Chem, 409 
Hence Jttetacetonio (-a^szlp-nik) a. =Mcta- 
CETic ; Metacetonate, a salt of melacetonic acil' 
1848 Brande Chem. (ed. 6) 1733 Melacetonic Acid. Meta- 
cetylic Acid. Ibid., Metacetonate of soda. i86» Uee 
MetaceticJ. 

, Metacetyl (metm-sAil). Chem. [f. Meta- i 
-i-Acetvl.J =PhopionyI/. Hence MetacetyUo 
= Metacetonio. 

1848 Eiiande Chem. (ed. 6) 1732 Melacetone. Oxide of 
Mctacetyle. Ibid. 1733 Metacetylic Acid. 1890 S)’d. Sec. 
Lex., Metacetyl. 

Metaehemic, Metaeliemistry, Metaehlo- 
ral. Metachlorite : see Meta- 5, i, 6 a, 7 a. 
Metachromatic (meitakinumae-tik), a. [f. 
Meta- -t- Gr. XP®M“’'- colour + -ic.] Per- 

taining to metachromism. 

1876 Chem, News ii Feb. 60/2 From a study of the two 
classes [of metachromes] the following metachromatic scale 
was arrived at : — White, colourless, violet, indigo, blue (etcl. 

Metachromatisia (metakr^u-mMiz’m). 
[Formed as prec. + -lssr.] Change or variation of 
colour (see quots.). 

7876 Ackroyd in Chem. News 25 Aug. 75/r We venture, 
therefore, to propose for the phenomenon the name of Meta- 
chromatism. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Aletachromatnv!,..:^ 
change or alteration of colour, as m the hair or feathers, 
from advance of age. 1904 Brit. Med. Jml. 3 Dec. X507 
Under certain conditions of staining, difierent parts of the 
cell protopla.->m possess different chemical affinities to the 
dye. .(nietachromaiism). 

Metachrome (medakroum). [f. META- + Gr. 
Xpaiim colour.] ' A body that changes colour. 

1876 Chem. News 11 Feb. 60/2 The author.. passed on to 
the classification of metachromes, which be (Ackroyd] 
arranges in two groups. , 

Metaclironiism (metakrju*miz*m), [Formed 
as prec. + -isif, J Colour-change. 

X876 Chem, News ix Feb. 60/2 Aletachromism, as he 
[Ackioyd] terms the changes of colour which various sub- 
stances undergo when heated. 

Metachronism (metse*krdhiz’m). [ad.med.L. 
mHachronism-us, a. late Gr, type *}XiTaxpovi(jfs 6 ^, f. 
^(Ta- Meta- + xpbt'os time. Cf. F. inilachronismt, 
Notmally the word should mean ‘transposition of dates' 
(cf. ()uot. 1656 below) ; but it has been associated with Gr* 
perd^oyov, riera^pdt'ios happening later, f. )icrd aftcr-f- 
xppi'os time ; hence the .sense explained below, tvhich seems 
to be that of all the available instances.] 

An error in chronology consisting in placing an 
event later than its real date. (Cf. Parachronism,) 

^ 16x7 Hales Seruu 36 There are in Scrtpture.^.anachron- 
ismes, metachronhmes, and the like, which bring infinite 
obscurilie to the text. 1656 Blou.st Glossogr,, Meiackron* 
ism, an error in the connexion of things or times, by 
reckoning or accounting short or beyond the truth, X677 
R. Cary Chronology 11. 1. i.xx. 157 Our Authour. .is. .guilty 
of a foul Metachronysm, in accomodating the sih of Cam- 
byses to his 4986 of the World. 

II Metachrosis (melakrou-sis). [mod.L., f. Gr. 
liira- Meta- + xpiumr colouring.] Colour-change. 

x8B;^ E. D, Corn Orig, Fittest 2ii The power of meta- 
chrosis, or of changing the color at will, by the expansion 
under nerve-influence of special pigment cells. 

Iiletacinnabar(ite : see Meta- 7 a. 
Metaci'nnameiu. Also -ine. Chem. [a. 
F. milacinnamdiue (yiamy) x see Meta- 6.] A 
substance isomeric with cinnamein, obtained by 
keeping cinnamein under water. 

1848 Fownes C/i^wz. (ed. 2) 451. 2874 Garrod & Baxter 
Mat. Med. 236 Metacinnnmein. 

Metaci'uuamene. Chem. [See Meta- 6 a.] 
(See quot. i8S6.j 

1857 hliLLER Elem. Chem. iii. vii. § i (1862) 560 hletacinna- 
mene, or styracin. i836 Aihentsum -^o Jan. 172/3^ Meia- 
cinnamene, a highly refracting glass-like solid, obtained by 
the action of light or heat upon dnnamene. 
IVCetacism (me'tasiz’m). [ad. late L. mda- 
corruptly ad. late Gr, ^vtohiohos ‘ fondness 
for the letter /t * (L. & Sc.), f, ftv the name of the 
letter. Cf. Itacism.] The placing of a word with 
final t/i before a word beginning with a vowel ; 
regarded as a fault in Latin prose composition. 

This is the sense in the original of quot. 1844; but the 
grammarians explain vietacismus or myotadsmus as the 
fault of pronouncing a final which ought to be elided 
before a following vowel. 

[1656 Blount Glossogr., Metacism, a fault in pronouncing.] 
2^4 tr. St, Gregorys Morals on Job I. Epist. 21, I do not 
escape the collisions of metacism. 

Metacoele (mctSsrl). Biol. [f. Or. (irra- 
Meta- + hoTeos hollow.] That type of coelom 
which is of secondary development. 

1884 Bourne in Q. Jrnl. Microic, Set. XXIV. 477 An 
archaic entcroccele thus gradually undergoes diaccclosis, 
being replaced by a metaccele. 

II Iffetacoalia (metasrlia). [mod.L., f. Gr. 
/x€ra- hlETA- + KoihXa. ventricle.] The posterior 
part of the fourth ventricle of the brain. 

2882 Wilder S: Gage Anat. Techn. 4S2 Metaca:Ua...Syn. 
Ventriculus quartus, caudal portion. 

- Metacoelome (t^etasf li?um). Biol, Also-om. 
[f, META' + CtELOME.] . (See quot.) 

2888 Rolleston & Jackson .-I/i/wr. 223 Nephridial 

funnels appear to be present in all Leecjics., .They arc per- 
forate in Nephclis and Trochacla, and In these genera they 
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Open into special spaces developed in the botryoidal tissue, 
termed by Gibbs Bourne ‘ metacoelome 
So 11 MetaccBlosis (-sj'ltju-sis) : see quot. 

1884 Bourne in Q. JrnL Mtcrosc. Set. XXIV. 477 This 
development of new coilomic space (botryoidal tissue) may 
be termed metaccelosis. 

Meta-compoimds : see Meta- 6, 
lilffGtacoildyltlS (metak^'ndiliis), Anat. Also 
anglicized metaco'iidyle. [mod.L. : see Meta- 
and CoNDYiiE.] That phalanx of a finger that bears 
the nail. ♦ 

1693 ir. Blaiicard's Phys. Did. (ed. 2), M eiacondyli, the 
utmost bones of the fingers. 1848 Craig, Aletacondyle, 

lletacoumarate, -coumarie : see Meta- 6 b. 
ilEEetacrasis (metakr^i'sis). [f. Meta- + 
Crasis.] 

1 . Bol. ‘Kinetic metabolism, transmutation of 
energy ’ (Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms 1900), 

1884 Bower & Scott Dc Bary's Phatier. 509 The process 
of metacrasis which produces the duramen. 

2 . Geol. (See quot.) 

1886 Bonnev in Proc. Geol. Soc. 59 Metacrasis (recombina- 
tion), denoting changes like the conversion of a mud into 
a mass of quartz with mica and other silicates, 1893GEIKIE 
TcxUhk. Geol. iv. viii. 596 note^ Metacrasis^ denoting such 
transformations as the conversion of mud into a mass of 
mica, quartz, and other silicates. 

Metacresol: see Meta- (3 a. 

II Hfltetaci^oniioil (metakrowmi^n). Zool. [f. 
Meta- + Acromion.] In some mammals, a process 
of the spine of the scapula behind the acromion. 
Hence Iiletacro'mial a. 

i863 W. K. Parker Shoutder-girdle Vertebr. 204 At its 
root this large acromion sends backwards a rudimentary 
‘ metacromion *. Ibid. 207 The metacromial process. 
Metacyclic (metasi’klik), n. Math. [f.META- 
+ Cycle sb. + -ic.] Pertaining to the permutation 
of a set of elements in a cycle. {Cent. Diet. 1890.) 
Metadiorite, -dolerite : see Meta- 7 b. 
IVCetadore, obs, form of Matador, 
lyteta-element : see Meta- i. 

Metafacial : see Meta- 3. 

Metafor, obs. form of Metaphor. 
MetagadoUnite : see Meta- 7 a. 
MIetagallic (metagoe‘lik),n. Chem* [f. Meta- 
-I- Gallic Metagallie add ; an acid obtained 
by heating gallic acid. Hence MetagaTIate, a 
salt of metagaUic acid. 

1835 Amer, yrnl, Sci. XXVIII, 126 ^letagalHc acid. 
1836 Brands CUem, (ed. 4) 933. Ibid.^ Meiagallate of 
potassa. i86§ Watts tr. Gmelitrs Handbk. Chem. XV. 458 
Aletag.Tl]ic acid (Mulder's mclangaUic, Gerhardt’s gallulmic 
acid). 

11 MEetagaster (metags'stai). Biol. [mod.L. : 
see Meta- and Gaster,] HaeckeVs phylogenetic 
term for the later, more highly differentiated 
stomach of the Craniota, as distinguished from 
the primitive intestine or protogasten Hence 
Hetaga'stral a. (in recent Diets.). 

1879 tr. Haeckel's Evol. Man II. 321 The differentiated or 
secondary intestine (‘after intestine or metagaster 
. Metagastric (metag2e'strik),a. Zool. [f.META- 
+ Gr. 7a<rT^p belly + -IC.] Applied to portions 
of the carapace in brachyurous crustaceans situated 
towards the hinder part of the gastro-hepatic area. 

1877 Husl'ey Anat. />tv. Anim. vi. 343 The latter fgastric 
lobe area) Is again subdivided into two epigastric lobes, two 
protogastrlc lobes, a median mesogastric lobe, two meta- 
gastric lobes, and two urogastric lobes. 
Illffetagastrnla(metag^e•st^^^la). Biol. [mod. 
L. : see Meta- and Gastkula.] Haeckel’s term 
for a secondary modified gastrula (see quot.). 

187^ tr. Haeckels Evol. Man I. igg The more or less 
varying Gastrula-form, which results from this kenogenetic 
egg-cleavage, may be called, generally, the secondary, 
modified Gastrula, or Metagastrula. 

Metage (mf-ted^). Also 6 Sc. mettage, met- 
tege, 7 meatage. [f. Mete v. + -age.] 

1 . The action of measuring officially the content 
or weight of a load of grain, coal, etc. 

15.. Aberd. Re^. XXIV. (Jam.), The mettege of coHs, 
saU, lym, come, fruit, and sic mensturable [sic] gudis. 1576 
Pe^. Privy Council Scot. II. 578 To pay tlire penneis far 
the mettage of every laid [of malt] quhUk sal happin to be 
presentit. 1636 Maldou^ Essex^ Borough Deeds (Bundle 
no) I For the meatage of 10 quarter of barly, $d. 1733 
De Foe's Tour GU Brit. (ed. 5) 11. 137 Acts have very lately 
passed in relation to the Admeasurement or Meiagc of 
Coals for the City of Westminster. 187a Daily Heivs 
15 Apr. 5/2 The arrangements with respect to the melage 
of grain in the port of London. 

2 . The duty paid for such measuring. (Cf. Mea- 
SURAGE.) 

1527 Burgh Rec. Edxn. (1869) I. 233 Togidder with the 
mettage, viz. viijd. for ilk chalder. 1854 Fraser's Mag. 
XLIX. 564 The right of the Corporation to the metage of 
corn, fruit, and other articles, is recognised and confirmed 
in the first charter of James I. X887 Times 27 Aug. 11/4 
The ordinary fruit metage produced ^654. 

3 . ailrib. 

2546-7 Burgh Rec. Stirling (1887) 46 Thai sail pay tharfor 
iiijd. of the cbalder of mettege silveir. 1746 Act 19 Geo, 
c. 35 § 30 The Amount of the Metage Charge [of Coals). 
1800 CoLQUHouN Comm. Thames xv. 456 On payment of 
the Metage Duty. 1865 Daily Tel. 16 Nov. 8/i Merchants 
• .interested tn the qiiestion of the metage dues. 


Metagelatin : see Meta- 6 a. 

Metagenesis (metaid^e'ni’sis)..^^/. [modX.: 

see Meta- and Genesis.] 

fl. Used by Owen {Parihenogett^sis, 1849) for; 
Alternation of generation (see Alternation i b). 

Owen, however, included under this designation certain 
metamorphoses not now recognized as instances of alterna- 
tion of generation, 

2 . Now used in more restricted sense (see quot.). 

1889 Geddes & Thomson Evol. Sex xv. 207 Simple 
alternation between sexual and asexual reproduction.. is 
called . . metagenesis. 

IIIe:tageiie'tic, «. [f- Meta-+ Genetic.] 

1 . Zool. Pertaining to, characterized by, or in- 
volving metagenesis. 

1849 Owen Parthenogenesis 17 The successive genera- 
tions, which. .complete the meiagenetic cycle. 1877 Bal- 
four in Encycl. Brit. VII. 629/2 The peculiar metagenetic 
mode of development. 

2 . Cryst. Applied to certain twin crystals (see 
quot.}, 

1883 Heddle in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 367/2 In meiagenetic 
twins the crystal was at first simple^ but afterwards, through 
some change in the material furnished for its Increase or 
possibly induced in itself, it received new layers, or an ex- 
tension in a reversed position. 

Hence Metag’ene tically adv.j by metagenesis. 

2868 Darwin Anint. PI. II, 367 If, instead of a single 
Individual, several were to be thus developed metagenetic* 
ally within a pre-existing form. 

Metageo'iuetry. [See Meta-.] The geo- 
metry of non-Kuclidean space. So Metageo*- 
meter, one who studies metageometry. Meta- 
gfeome'trlcal a., pertaining to metageometry. 

1882 Stallo Concepts Mod. Physics 258 ' Space in general * 
(as distinguished from ‘flat space in the meiageomelrical 
sense). 2897 A. \V. Rus-scll Found. Gcom. Coni.p. vii, 
Metageometry began by rejecting the axiom of parallels. 
Ibid. 56 To urge, with the hletageomelers, that non-EucH- 
deaii systems are logically self-consistent. 1898 Cayley 
Colt. Math. Papers (SuppL Vol.) Index, Metageometry. 

Metagnathous (met2e*gna])3s), a, [f. Gr. 
/jfTa Meta- + yvaOos jaw -oos.] Having the 
tips of the mandibles crossed. Hence Meta'gna- 
tMsm, the condition of being metagnathous, 

2872 C^oUES ICey N. Amer. Birds 24 The metagnathous 
[class], in which the points of the mandibles cross each other. 
2890 — Field 4* Gen. Ornithol. ii. 250 Each mandible may 
be oppositely falcate, as to the crossbill, constituting meta* 
gnathism. 

Metagram (mertagrrem). [f. Gr. ^ero- Meta- 
+ 7pd/x/ia letter, after anagram^ A kind of pnzzle 
turning on the alteration of a word by removing 
some of its letters and substituting others. 

1867 London Society XII. 307 We therefore welcome a 
new sort of 'gram...rts name, metagram, is derived from 
two Greek words, signifying a ‘ change of letters It is on 
this change that the whole thing turns. 2882 Grosart in 
Spenser's Wks. Ill, p. Ixxxii, An anagram or metagram. 

t Metagra'inmatism. Obs. [ad. Gr. /tcra- 
7pa;u/taTicr/ids (Galen), f. /kto- Meta- - f- ypa/t/taT-, 
letter: see -1S3I,] The transposition of 
letters in a word or phrase ; anagrammatism. So 
SOCetagTa’miuatize v. [Gr. n^ra'^paiJixari^uy 
(Tzetzes)], ‘ to alter the letters* (L. & Sc.). 

1605 Camden Rem., Anagr, 150 Anagrammatisme, or 
Metagrammatisme, 2703 C. Mather Magn. Chr. in. i, iii. 
(1852) 319 Mr, Ward,.. observing the great bospilality of 
jlr. Wilson, In conjunction with his metagrammatising 
temper, said, ‘ That theanagr.am of John Wilson was, I pray, 
come in : you are heartily welcome 

Metagranite ; see Meta- 7 b. 

Meta^aphy (metce^giafi). [f. Gr. /iCTa- Meta- 
-p -ypafpTix writing, -craphy.] Transliteration. 
Hence Metagrra'pliic a. 

287a Latham Diet., Transliteration, translation or ren- 
dering of the letter of one alphabet by its equivalent in 
another ; metagraphy : (this latter word giving rnetagraphic 
as its adjective, a more convenient one than transliterative 
or transliterational). 2888 T. Watts in Athenzum 
27 Mar. 340/2 It was bis [Latham's] belief in the system of 
metagraphy os applied to non-European alphabets that 
made him a very early advocate of phonetic spelling. 

iKEetagrobolize (metagrp'bd'i^iz), v. humor- 
oils. Also 7-8 -grabolise, -ize. [ad. obs. F. ineta- 
graboulizer (Rabelais) ‘ to dunce vpon, to puzzle, 
or (too much) beate the braines about* (Cotgr.)*] 
trails, a. To puzzle, mystify, b. To puzzle out. 
So Metagxo'boHsm, mystification. 

x653yRQUHART^(z5r4ijr i.xix, I have been these eighteen 
dayes in metagraboUsing this brave speech, a 2693 Ibid, 
in. xxii, The Autonomatick ItleiagroboHsm of the Romish 
Church. Ibid. xxvi. 212, 1 find my Brains., metagrobolized 
and confounded. 2788 H. Clarke A'cA. Camf/Wa/rr (1877) 
10 My prolegomena to a public speech which I had been a 
whole synodical month in mamgrabolizingfrfi:]. 2899 Kipling 
Stalky 139 Come to thinkof it, we bavemetagrobollsed ’em. 

Metagummic : see Meta- 6 a, 

1! Metairie (mrt^rz). [Fr., f. w/Zoyer.] A farm 
held on the Metayer system. 

28x7 C Clairmont in Dowden Shelley (1887) II. 125, 1 
shoufd choose.. to cultivate a little metairie among the 
mountains. 184S Mill/V/. Econ. ir. viii. § 3(2876) 290 In 
the other parts of Tuscany, where the metairies are larger. 

Metal (me'tal, me’t‘ 1 ), sb. (and a.). Forms : 4 
matalle, matel, metail(lo, -tayl, 4-6 metel(l, 
4-7 inetaU(e, 4-Sinettal, 5 meteUe, mettaill, 6 


meatall(e, metale, metle, jnettel(l, 6-9 mettle, 
7 matteU, 3-metal, [a. OF.wtf/a/, w^/tz//(mod.F. 
viHat), ad. L. meialluin mine, quarry, substance 
obtained by mining, metal, ad. Gr. mine; 

app. related in some way to ixeraWav to seek after, 
e.xplore. The word has passed (directly or in- 
directly) from Latin into all the Rom. and Teut. 
langs. : cf. Pr. metallic Sp., Pg. vtelal, It. mdallo ; 
G. inetall, Du. metaal, Sw. ntetall. Da. metal.l 

1 . Any member of the class of substances repre- 
sented by gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, and tin. 
Originally this class was regarded as including only 
these bodies together with certain alloys (as brass 
and bronze), and hence as definable by their com- 
mon properties, viz. high specific gravity and den- 
sity, fusibility, malleability, opacity, and a peculiar 
lustre (known specifically as ‘ metallic *). In pro- 
cess of time other substances were discovered to 
have most but not all of these properties; the 
class was thus gradually extended, the properties 
viewed as essential to its definition becoming fewer. 
From the point of view of modern Chemistry, the 
'metals’ are a division (including by far the 
greater number) of the ‘ elements ’ or simple sub- 
stances. Among them are all the original (simple) 
'metals’; of the later additions to the list some 
possess all the properties formerly viewed as cha- 
racteristic of a luetal, while others possess hardly 
any of them ; the ' metallic lustre ’ is perhaps the 
most constant. By some chemists the radical 
ammonium (NH4) and derivatives thereof have 
been designated as ‘metals’, on account of the 
analogy of their compounds with those of the metals 
potassium and sodium. 

In popular language the term is not applied to 
a metallic element when in such a state of com- 
bination that its identity is disguised, (Cf, Metal- 
lic a. 2.) 

i Noble or perfect metals' gold and silver, as being the 
only metals that were known to be capable of enduring any 
ordinary fire without being ‘destroyed'; opposed to base 
or imperfect metals, 

a 2300-2400 Cursor M, 2298 (GStt.)^ pal made ymagis of 
mcteles sere. 2340 Ayenb, 167 Be l>{se uirtue is strang pe 
man ase pet ysen pet aile metals a-daunteb. 2474 Caxton 
Chesse hl Ii, Vnto the eoldsmy thes behoueth golde and siluer 
and alle other metaUys, yren and steel to other. 2588 
Shaks. L. L, L. lit. i. 60 Is not Lead amettall heaule,dull, 
and slow? 26$z J. Ckildrey Brit, Bacon. zx3, Z should 
think Lead were the easiest of all metalls to melt. X75X J. 
Hill Mai. Med. 4 The Class of the Metals.. Includes only 
six Bodies, which are, i. Gold. a. Silver. 3. Copper. 4. 
Tin. 5. Iron. And 6. Lead... The Chemists have divided 
the Metals Into two Classes, the perfect and the imperfect. 
2797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XI, 443/2 To free the noble metals 
from the stony matter which surrounds them, and to reduce 
the baser ones from their calclform to a metallic state. 
2874 Roscoe Elem. Client, .xiv. 148 The metals of the alka- 
lies and alkaline earths. Jbid.ys\i. 286 [Hydrogenium] has 
..been shown to conduct heat and electricity, and to be 
magnetic, in these respects acting as a metal. 

b. The constituent matter of a metal or of 
metals collectively ; metallic substance. 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 144 Ire at gloucestre, Metal, as led 
and tyn, in l7e contreie of cccestre. 33.. K. Alts. 6243 
Filers of matel strong. 23.. Gnw. tj- Cr. Knt. 369 Alle be 
metail anamayld was penne. c 2440 Jacob's Welt 10 He made 
hym drynke reed brennying metal moUyn, 2552 Robinson 
tr. hlore's Ulop. i. (1895) 64 Them they condempned into 
ston quarris,and in to myenes to dygge metialle. 2649 Bp. 
Reynolds .y^rv/r. //oretf i. 32 The hammer breaks meitall, 
and the fire melts <2x725 Whitworth Acc. Russia 
(1758) 2o8 Every battalion having two long three pounders of 
mettle. 2820 Combe Dr, Syntax, Consol, xv. 361 If they 
had nought but polished mettle. Or the bright cover of a 
kettle, 1880 Ex^sitor XI. 292 Like a mirror of polished 
metal. 


e. As the material of arras and armour. 

CX400 Destr. Troy. 9520 Mallyng burgh metail maynly 
with hondes, . .knockyng burgh helmys. c 1470 Henry Wat- 
lace v, 290 His suerd he drew of nohill metail keyne. 1593 
Shaks. R. John V. ii. 16 That 1 must draw this mettle from 
my side To be a widdow-maker. x£63 Butler Hud. r. ii. 
83 Both kinds of metal he prepar’d, Either to give blows or 
to ward, c 1672 Sir H. of Grime xxiil. in Child Ballads 
IV, ii/z My sword, That is made of the mettle so fine. 

d. pregnantly for ; Precious melal, gold. 

2590 Shaks. Com. Err. xv. i. 82 But sirrah, you sh^l 
buy this sport as deere. As all the meltall in your shop will 
answer. 2594 — ///, 1v.1v.3S2. 2596 — x’der^.g.u 
iii. 235. 2602 — Twcl. N. It. V. 17 Hcerc comes the htilc 
villaine: How now my RIettle of India? . 

e. spec. = Cast-iko-v. (More fully cast-jnelal : 
see Cast'///, a. 8.) 

Other specific uses (besides those referred to uitder 5) are 
current in particular trades : e. g. as applied to the hi^gj. 
of pocket knives metal denotes brass as opposed to German 

rsee Cast M a. 81 2862 Catal. Jnternat. Exhib. 

niftoly Kitchener.. the back 

covings or plates. 2875 Knight Diet, i le i. ^ ^1 1 

the workman's term for casi*iron. . . rrx c 

■ f fi<r (la id-iyth c. often = the ‘stuff of 
which amaa is made, with reference to character: 


S,rn,. Lord. Prayer v. Ci5«r) 


54 b. What I 
be made oL 
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1588 SjfAKS. Tit, A, 1v.iii.47 Marcus, we are.. No big-bon'd 
men,. .But MettalJ, Marcus, sleele to the very backe. 1589 
PuTTENHAM Eng, PocsU XU. V. (Avb.) i6i Men doo cliuse 
their subiects according to the metial of their minds. 164a 
Rogers NizamanToKdr. 11, iii, Then she shewes the melall 
she is made of. x68x Dryden Abs. <5* Achit. 310 Too full 
of Angels Metal in his Frame. 1687 T. Brown Saints in 
Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 73 A notable fellow of his inches, and 
mernl to the back. Athenxwn 8 Oct. 461/3 Defoe 

wrought no base metal into the fine gold of his mother- 
tongue. 189s llarpcAs Weekly Feb. 340/2 It seems to me 
that there was lighter metal in the crews. 

2 . Her, Either of the tinctures or and argent. 
•C14S0 Holland Hoxulat 420 Signess .. Off metallis and 
colouris in tentfuH atyr. 1563 Lejch Armory i There are 
nine soondrye fieldes, of the whiche, seuen of them be 
termed Colours, & two, Meitalles. . .The two metalles, are 
Goulde and siluer. 1610 Guillim Heraldry n. ii. 41 In 
Blazoning of any Amies, you must first express the Melall, 
Colour or Furre of the Field. 1625 I^Iarkiiam Souldiers 
Accid.-yi Meltall may not be carried on mettall. 4x659 
Cleveland On Sir T. Martin 24 Metal on Metal is false 
Heraldry. x88x A. Macgeorce Flags 109 The Dutch and 
Russian ensigns have the same tincture as those of the 
present French flag... The latter has the metal, the white, 
uppermost, and the two colours, the blue and the red . . 
placed together below. 

3 . =Orb (after Spanish). 

x6o4 E. GIrimstone] A costa's Hist, Indies iv. vi. 223 
They say.. that the metall lay above the ground the height 
of a launce, like unto rockes. i88x Raymond 
Metals Sp. z. This term Is applied both to the ore and to 
the metal extracted from it, 

f 4 . A mine ; in phr. to condemn to metals [L. 
condemnare ad metaUd\, Ohs, rare“K 
1660 Jer. Taylor Duct, Dnhit, i, Ep. Ded., .As Slaves 
live, that is, such who are civilly dead, and persons con- 
demn'd to metals. 

5 . With qualification (see below) : A specific 
alloy of two or more metals used in an art or 
trade. Also used, without qualification, as short 
for any of these (see quots.). 

Baihi Brita/tniat composition, Dutch,/usible, organ, pipe, 
plate, prhue's, queen's, red, rejitud, type, luhite, yellovo 
metal', these words. Also Bell-metal, Gun-metal. 
A certain number of alloys are named after their inventors, 
as Ale/i's, Sedge's, Kteps, Muntz's, Nciuton's, Rose's, 
White's metal. 

1729 Extracts Burgh Rec, Stirling (1889) 205 One 
M®Lareu, who was. .incarcerat in the tolbooth. .for ofiering 
to sell hard mettle instead of silver to some people in this 
burgh. 1825 J, Nicholson Operat. Mechanic Ajjp. 711 
Metal for Flute-key Valves 4 oz. lead and 2 oz. antimony. 
X845 Encycl. Metrop. VIII. 655/2 The tin is first converted 
into what is called hard metal or alloy, 75 parts copper and 
25 parts tin. x863 Joynson Metals The metal [is] run 
into pigs, in the state known technically as coarse metal, or 
more generally ‘rcgulus’. 1876 Hiles Catecli, Organ v^, 
(X878} 22 Metal is a technical name applied by Organ builders 
to a mixture of tin and lead, and generally should mean 
half tin, and half lead. 

6 . An object made of metal. 

t a. A medal or coin, (Cf. Metallic a. 6.) Obs. 
1574 Hellowes Gueuara's Fam, Ep. (1577) 21 Hence it 
proceedeth, that the true and mostc auncieni meialls be not 
of golde but ofiron. 

flD. A speculum or reflector of a telescope. Obs. 

1693 Loud. Gas. No. 2909/4 Concave Metals, Concava 
Burning, and Reading Glasses, of all sizes. 1777 I^Iudge 
in Phil. Trans. LXVII. 324 Avery distinct and perfect two- 
foot metal. 

c. pi. The rails of a railway, tramway, etc. 

X841 Atm. Reg. 119 He found the deceased lying on the 

road, between the ‘ metals 1894 Times 12 Jan. 11/6 The 
trunk of a tree over 50ft. long fell upon the metals, and the 
c.Tpress..cut right through It 

d. Electr. 

x88x Sir \V. Thomson in Nature No. 619. 435 Imagine a 
domestic servant going to dust an electric lamp with 80,0=0 
volts on one of its metals. 

7 . Gunnery, The metal composing the barrel of 
a gun. Also { — line of metal, quot, 1S59) in phr. 
over metal, etc. (see quots. 16SS, 1704). 

1644 Nye Gunnery (1670) 40 If the Piece lye point-blank, 
or under metall. 1669 Stormy Mariner's Mag, v. xi. 46 
A Gunner ought.. to proportion his Charge according to 
the thinnest side of the Metal, /bid. xii. 68 The diflerence 
of Shooting by the IMetal, and by a Disuert. 16M R. Holme 
Armoury in. xyiii. (Roxb.) 140/2 She lies ouer mettle; when 
the mouth is higher then the breech. She lies right with 
her mettle, that is she lies point blank, or streight. 1704 • 
J. Harris Lex. Techn., Metal, a word frequently used 
about a Piece of Ordnance, or Great Gun : The Outside or 
Surface of her is called, the Superficies of her hletals: 
When the Mouth of a Great Gun lies lower than her Breech, 
they say, She lies under Metal. 1859 F. A. Griffiths 
Artil. Man. (1862) 52 The Line 0/ metal is an imaginary 
line drawn along the surface of the metal between the two 
sights. 

, b. The aggregate number, whole mass or efiec- 
live power of the guns oil a ship of war. Heavy 
metal ; see Heavy 4.^ 6 . 

*757 Chesterf. Lett, ceexx. J1792) IV, oi They had 
eighteen [ships] and a greater weight of metaf, according to 
the new sea phrase. 1762 Falconer Shipwr, 11. 495 From 
the lorn ship her metal must be thrown. 

‘Jig. X87X R. W. B. Vaughan Life St. T. Again I. 773 
He possessed all the qualities necessary for success— weight 
bf metal, as tvell as precision of aim. 

• 8. Material, matter, sulistaiice, earthy matter. 

e 1570 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 197 Two skepfull of 
aande ; no other meitell, stone, clay, or rubbish. 1593 Rites 
0/ Durham (Surtees 1903) 3 Cressetts of Earthen mettall. 
>599 MiNSHKoA'A Dial. 12/2 With glasse, or China mettall, 
fir earth. , 1684 T. Burnet Tluory Earth 11. ^6 Clayey soils, 


and such like, may by the strength of fire be converted into 
brick, or stone, or earthen metal. 1689 Shadwell Bury F, 
II. 19. There's a pair of Gloves of the same mettle. 

9 . 'I'he material used for making glass, in a 
molten slate. 

1589 Pappe TU. Hatchet D iv, A settled raigne is not like 
glasse nietlal, to be blowne in.. fashion of euerie mans 
breath. 1660 Boyle Ncm Exp. Phys.-Mech. ix. 71 The 
Vessels.. being made of much purer and clearer metall, as 
the Glass-men speak. 1845 G. Dodd Brit. Manu/. iv. 49 
The pots are full or*metal* looking like liquid fire. 1890 
W,.J. Gordon F'oundry 132 One of the men rolls up on its 
end just enough * metal * to make the bottle. 

10 . Hardened clay, shale. 

X708 J. C. Compt. Collier (1845) 15 To keep the Earth, or 
some times soft Mettle, or Minerals,.. from falling into the 
Pit. 2709 J- Rouertson Agrie. Perth The azure [slates] 
arc the best metal. x8o8 H. Holland Sttrv. Cheshire 28 
The workmen distinguish the clay by the ahpellalion of 
metal, giving it the name of red, brown, or blue metal, 
according to its colour. 1883 Greslev Coal-mining Gloss., 
Metals, marl beds more or less indurated. 

b. Sc. ‘All the rocks met with in mining ore’ 
(Raymond Mining Gloss, 18S1). 

x8o7 Headrick Arran 78 This must be a trouble in the 
metals, not a vein. 

11 . Broken stone used in macadamizing roads or 
as ballast for a railway. Also road metal. 

1838 Civ, Eng. 4* Arch. Jrttl, I, 275/1 The quantity of 
the metal deposited would have formed, on ordinary ground, 
an envhavtkmeut twenty-fout or twenty-five feet high. 1845 
Atkinson in Proc. Beriv. NaL.Ct. II, No. 13. X32 The 
roads of Hutton., with their wayside heaps of greenstone 
‘ metal X879 Lubbock Addr. Pol, 4 Educ. ix. 155 The 
Sarseti stone is unsurpassed for road metal. 

+ 12 . (See quot.) Obs, 

i6xx Florio Soudtta, a strap or leather of a whip, our 
boyes call it mettall. 

13 . allrib. and Comb, a. simple attrib., as f metal^ 
mailer, \ -ore, -.yield. This passes into an adj.= 

* consisting or made of metal 

^“1380 \VYCLiP.S“tf 4 Wks. III. 67 It is a knowen l>mg 
hillis holden stoonesand metal-oor. x6z2 Sturtevant {title') 
Metaliica, .. comprehending the doctrine of diverse new 
Metallical Inventions, but especially how to. .work all kinde 
of mettle-oares. Ibid, J07 Alettle matter [see Metallah]. 
1636 James //tfrZnwc. (Chetham Soc.) 236 This faire cleere 
springe which courses^ through y® hills Conveys summe 
mettall tincture in hir rills. X724 Lend, Gas, No. 6260/3 A 
..Coat, with. .white Mettal Buttons. 1845 P. Barlow in 
Encycl. Metrop. VIII. 489/1 Enamels, as l«fore stated, are 
usually laid upon a metal ground. x8$8 Simmonos Diet. 
Trade, Pegged boots^ boots with wooden pegs in the soles, 
instead of metal nails or brads. 1877 Raymond Statist, 
Mines 4* Mining 284 The total melal-yield for that year 
amounted to $5»362,383. 1879 McCarthy Ovjn Times IL 
xxvii. 317 The intensity of tne cold was so great that no 
one might dare to touch any metal substance in the open air. 

b. objective and obj. gen., as melal-hrokcr, 
’grinderH'inelter, -mining, f -monger, "f-Tnonging, 
-roller, -turner, -worker, -working] metal-bearing 
adj. c. parasynthetic and instrumental, as melal- 
boiind, -clasped, -lined, -sheathed adjs. 

1882 Rep. to Ho. Repr. Pree. Met, U. S. 12 Where there 
has been no *raetal-bearing ore to defrav^.vpenses, assess- 
ments have been levied. 1869 Tozer Htghl. Turkey 1 . 200 
The long *metal-bound guns without one of which an Al- 
banian rarely moves. 1853 Simmonds Diet, Treuie, * Metal- 
broker, a dealer in metals or minerals. 1899 Kipling Stalky 
203 A red-bound *metal-c 1 asped book. 1^8 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. V, 253 The pulmonary fibrosi.s of *metal-grinders, 
of stone-workers, of potters. 1876 Voyle & Stevenson 
Mint. Diet, 254 *MetaI-lined cases are used as portable 
magazines. 1626 J.ackson Creed viii. xxvii. § a Cast them 
into the furnace, or to the •metal-melter. 1855 J, R. L[eif- 
ciuld] 284 The great advantage, .of ^metal- 

mining over coal-mining is [etc.]. 1576 Fleming Panopl, 
Epist. 2^ They dig the ground like greedie *metal mongers. 
x63r J, Done Polydoron 85 A *MeitaU-monging Alchimist 
is but a hors-kceper to a Coyner however he curries his 
tromperie. 1900 B'luun Weekly Post 4 Aug. 16/3 ^Metal- 
rollers not only worked themselves, but had men under 
them. 1858 SiMMONDs Diet. Trade, *Metaldurner. 1898 
Allbutt's Syst. Med, V. 24 Knife-grinders, metal-turnei.s, 
and needle-pointers. x66o Piesse Lab, Chem. Wonders 69 
*JIetal-vvorkerA find it of great service. 1882 Rep. to Ho. 
Repr, Prcc. Met. U,S. 598 •Metal-working tools, that is, 
tools for cold processes, such as turning, planing [etc.]. 

14 . Special comb. : metal bath, a bath (of mer- 
cury, lead, fusible alloys, etc.) used in chemical 
operations requiring a higher temperature than can 
be produced by means of a water bath; metal bed, 
the bed of * metal * or broken stone laid down in 
the process of macadamizing a road ; metal car- 
rier (see quot.); metal drift, ‘a heading driven in 
stone* (Gresley Coal-mining Gloss, 1883) ; metal- 
edge Coal-mining (see quot.) ; metal gauge, a 
gauge for determining the thickness of sheet-metal 
(Knight Diet, Mech. 1875); 'fmetal ^eter, one 
who casts metal, a founder ; metal leaf, a name 
commonly applied to the Dutch leaf to distinguish 
it from gold-leaf {Ures Diet, Arts 1875); metal 
maw, a stomach strong enough to digest, any- 
thing; metal paper (see quot.); +metal pit, a 
mine containing metal ; metal polish, a polish 
used for brightening metals ; metal proof, ? bullet- 
proof ; metal ridge, rig Coal-mining (see quots.); 
tmetal smith, one who forges metal, a metal- 
worker ; metal stone, («) the ore of a metal ; 


MEa?ALEPTICALLY. 

ib) (see quot. 1S51); metal value, value (of coiiil 
considered merely as metal; metal-visaged a 
having a hard immobile countenance; metal-work 
work, esp. artistic work, in metal. ’ 

18S1 Smiles Etiginiep II. 429 He specified that ihe 
♦metal bed wa-A to be formed m two layers. 1892 Lalnr 
Comndssion Gloss., *Metat Carriers, those who take th- 
pig-iron out of the troughs of sand into which it has been 
placed to cool, and stack it on the trucks used in conveying 
It away for sale. X845 Encycl. Metrop, VIII. 215/1 In th* 
third stage, the crack is completed, and the edges assume 
a sharp distinct form called •metal edges. 13.. K.Alis 
6735 A queynte mon, a *metal geoter, That coulhe* caste* 
in alle thyng. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (xfn^) oj it is 
not to bee doubted but the *mettall-mawes of those (Jstrif^es 
couId.al.so digest the other. 1901 % Black’s Carp. 

Home Handier. 39 If the paste is not to be used for gilt 
papers (sometimes called ‘*metal’ or ‘gold’ papers), add 
20Z. of powdered alum. <1x603 T. Cartwright Coif a. 
Rhtm. N. T. (1618)656 He is verily worthy to be con- 
demned to dig in the *meltaU pits. x8sx Greenwell Coal, 
trade Terms, Northumbld. 4- Durham 36 •Metal Kidge, 
1883 Gresley Coal-mining Gloss., Metal ridges, pillars 
forming themselves into supports to the roof, formed by the 
creep in the boards. x86o Eng, 4 * For. Min, Gloss., AVar. 
Terms, * Metal rig, the strata forced up by a creep. 1382 
WvCLiFA<r.xli. 7The*metalsmylh[r388 Asmyth of metal; 
L. faber xrarius) smytende hym with an hamer. 1612 S. 
Sturtevant Metallica 35 Prepared or roasted oares, Aline- 
stones, or *Mettle-stones beeing the fitt matter of MetaU 
lique liqueurs, xBsx Greenwell Coal-trade Terms, North- 
uinbldl i‘f Durh. 36 Metal stone, a mixture of shale with 
sandstone. 1901 Mttnsey's Mag, (D. S.) XXIV. 772/1 
A deposit of coins was found on Richmond’s Island, ne.'ir 
Portland, Maine, which, though of the *metal value of only 
a hundred dollars, was of great interest because [etc.]. 1837 
Dickens Px(kw.xWx\\, Even the *meta!-vjsaged Mr. Martin 
condescended to smile. 1850 Parker's Gloss. Archil, (cd. 3) 
I. 302 * Metal-"iuork. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 52 
[Corinth] being especially celebrated for metal-work and 
porcelain. 

Metal, V. [{. Metal sb.] 

1 . /ruHT. To furnish or fit with metal. 

X617 Caft. Pepwcll in Lett. E. Ind.'Comp, (1901) V. 153 
The muskets are generally naught, being not well metalled. 
1876 Preece & Siv^wricht Telegraphy 230 Where the 
pipes run side by side with gas-pipes, it is desirable to 
metal the joints. 

f 2 . To provide the * metal’ or material of. Obs. 
x6io Hevwood Gold. Age in. i. Wks. 1874 III. 38 Oh you 
cTownes, Why are you made, and mettald out of cares? 

3 . To make or mend (a road) with * metal ’. 
x8o6 Forsyth Beauties Scoil, IV. 269 [The stone] is soft, 
and..ha.s been found totally unfit for metalling rpad.s. 1890 
spectator 6 Sept., Roads.. so well metalled with granite 
that they are hardly ever dusty, 

Metalbumin. Chem. [f.META- + ALpDMiN.] 
A form of albumin found in dropsical fluids, etc. 
Also metalbu’men [see Albumen]. 

•1854 Thomson Cycl. Chem, 1875 tr. von Ziemswis 
Cyct. Med. X. 369 Paralbumen and meialbumen are, how. 
ever, not fixed bodies. ^ 1878 Kinczett Anim, Chem. 381 
Aletalbumin is met with in dropsical fluids. 1885 [see 
paralbumin, Para-^ a a]. 1899 Cagney Jaksch's Clin, 

Diagn. vliu/ed. 4) 422 Metalbumin. 
jytetaTd, obs. form of Mettled. 
SVIeta'ldehyde. Chem, [f. Meta- 2 a -i- A lde- 
hyde.] A solid isomeric with aldehyde. 

■ 1841 Branoe Chem. 1330 By long keeping, aldehyd spon- 
taneously changes into two isomeric compounds, 

and elaldehyd] the former solid, the latter liquid. 1885 
Remsen Org, Chem. (1888) 49 Metaldehyde. 

'll Metalepsis (metale-psis). Rhet. [a. L. 
metalepsis, Gr. /zcToAiji/fty, n. of action to pcTa-' 
Kaii^avuv to substitute, to change the sense of 
(words), f. ;t6Ta- Meta- + Kapi^avuv to take.] A 
rhetorical figure mentioned by Quintilian, consisting 
in the metonymical substitution of one word for 
another which is itself figurative. (In many English 
examples the use appears to be vague or incorrect.) 

xs 85 A. Day Eng, Secretary ii. (1625) 79 Metalepsis, or 
Transumptio, when by a certaine number of degrees wc 
goe beyond that we intend in troth, and baue meaning to 
speake of, as to say Accursed soyle that bred my cause ol 
woe. 1657 J. Smith Myst, Rhet 3 Metalepsis, which is 
when divers Tropes are shut up in one word : a.s, 2 King. 
2. 9. 1 pray thee let me have a double portion of llw spirit, 
1783 Blair Rhet. xiv. (1812) I. 339 When the Irope is 

founded on the relation between an antecedent and a conse- 
quent, or what goes before, and immediately follows, it la 
then called a Metalepsis. 

Metalepsy (me'lalepsi). Chem. [ad. F. viita- 
lepsie, f. Gr. : see prec.] Dumas' terra 

for the substitution theory in Chemistry. 

1853 Watts Gmelin's Hand-bk, Chem. VII. 71. 
lUEetaleptic (metalcptik), a. [ad. mod.U 
metalepticus, a. Gr./xeTaA»;Tmx6y,f./x€TaAa;r^aFCXF: 
see Metalepsis.] a. Participating or acting with ; 
spec, applied to muscles, b. Pertaining to meta- 
lepsis or to metalepsy. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., A/etaleptick. fspyovite 

of participating, or pertains to the figure Metalepsis. 1093 
tr. Blancard's Phys. D/V/. (ed. 2),/l/r/rxA’///r«'f|aMetalep. 
Lick, Motion of the Muscles. See. Lex. 

So Sffetale’ptical a, X850 in Ogilvie. 

iffetale'ptically, mA;. lObs. [f. Metaleptic 
a. + -al -j- -ly 2,] By metalepsis. 

1655 tr. Sanderson's Promiss. Oaths i. S 9 * *9 The name 
of Promises may Mctaleptically be extended 
lions. 1672 W. Penn spir. Truth Vind. 46 ^he Holy 
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Spirit is properly given unto men, and not Melonymically 
nor Metolepsically [r/c]. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit Wks, 

1832 III. 85 One or other of these things is or may be meta- 
phorically or metaleptically ascribed unto this or that thing 
which are not persons when [etc.]. 

li Metalik (metce*Uk). Also metallic, metalick. 
[Turkish, prob. f. mod. Gr. /ieraWou Metal + 
suffix as in beshlik five-piastre piece.] A Turkish 
coin woith 10 paras or about a halfpenny. 

' 1893 Callan From Clyde io yordan xx. 222 Each cup 
costs a metallic (value and there are usually four 
nietalHcs in a piastre. 1897 Mrs. W. M. Ramsay Every 
Day Life in Turkey ii. 60 On the babies I generally bestowed 
a meiaiik (value a halfpenny) ‘ for luck '. 

Metaliue (me talfnj. [f. Metal sb, + -ine ^.] 

1 . (See quot. 1875.) 

1870 S.,Gvyy.NN}!: Patent No. 190 Metaline. 1875 Knight 
Dlct^ Mech. 1220/2 Metaline is a material formed of metals, 
oxides of metals, and organic matter, reduced to powder, 
compounded with wax, gum, or fatty matters, and subjected 
Io heavy pressure, so as to form solids of proper shape to 
form boxes and bearings for shafts or axles. XM3 Fisheries 
E.xhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 80. 

2 A kind of thread for sewing leather, made of 
twisted strands of linen and brass, copper, or steel 
•wire. {jCcnt. Diet, 1890.) 

Hence Me’talined lined with metaline (see i). 

1878 Eng. Mechanic 23 Aug. 254 Metalined Bearings. 

t Me’tallar, cl and sb. Obs. rare^^. In quot. 
mettellar, [f. Metal sb. + -ail] a. adj. Metallic. 

b. sb. A metallic substauce, 

1612 Sturtevant Metallica 107 The mettle*matter is 
that Mettellar substance which is put into the Furnace to 
be baked, boyled, or nealed, which in one word may be 

c. alled Mettellar,. .There are three sons of Mettellars- 

t Me* tallary. Obs. [ad. L. metallarius 
miner, f. metalliim Metal sb. : see -ary. Cf. OF. 
inetallaire.'l a. A miner or worker in metals, b. 
One skilled in the nature and kinds of metals. 

1641 J. Trappk Theol. Theol. iii. 135 Do herein as the 
Wise Merchant or Metallary, who. .digs deeper and deeper 
till he be owner of the whole treasure. 1637 Trapp Comm. 
Ps. xvli. 6x1 Thou hast tryed mee, as Metallarles do their 
gold and silver. i686HoRNECKCn/c^ 7’««'r793 Metallarles, 
and Lapidists, . . thatmakea verystrict examination, whether 
the precious stone be truly oriental or no. 

3Metall*d, obs. form of Mettled. 
3VIetalled(me*tald, me-t’ld),///. a. [f. Metal 
sb. or V. + -ED,] 

1 . ta. Consisting or made of metal; containing 
metal. Also in comb., z.% pure-metalled. Obs. 

*59 * Jas. I Poet. E.verc.^ Lepanto, Sonet, The meltal'd 
minds [ss mines]. 1609 Davies Hojy Roode Fsb, Looko 
on this Crosse ..It cures forth-with, like MoiUs metl’d 
Snake, a x^3 Medb Wks, 111. (1672) 587 The four metalled 
parts thereof (xc. The Monarchical Image in Danielj were 
Types of four.. Kingdoms. 1633 Gurnall Chr. in Arm, 
verse xv. § 1 (1669) 358/2 That is the pure metall'd Sword 
or Knife, which bends this way, and that way, but returns 
to its straitness again. 

fb. transf. Composed of material (of a certain 
kind). Obs. 

X57S-Laseham Let. (Ballad Soc.) qo, I cannot tell what 
too make of him, saue that 1 may ges^e hiz bak be mctalld 
iike a Lamprey. 

c. Having a covering or fittings of metal. 

1821 W. C. Wells Ess. on De'.v (1866) 36 These differences 
were caused by the metalled case obstructing the trans- 
mission of the temperature of the air to the enclosed instru- 
ment. 1876 Dixon IFA/tc Cono, I. xvj. 155 A stream of 
sunshine lies on painted wall and metalled roof. 1883 Pall 
Malt G. 14 Feb. 7/2 The expediency of replacing the heavily 
metalled lamps at the Guards’ Memorial with globes of 
modern construction. 

2 . Of roads ; Made witb * metal’. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XX. 37/1 The formation of metalled 
roads. '1873 H. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 154 Railways and 
good metaled roads. 

d* 3 . \x\vjell-vietalled'. well paid, remunerative. 

^*734 North Z,rVrj (1826) 1 249 The traverses of these 
indictments, tried at the assizes,, .are. .beyond wltat are had 
in most of the cizasit beside, and weli-metalled causes. 

^ IkQCetalleity (metalfjiti). [ad. F. irHlalUild, as 
if ad. L. *metalUitdSy f. tuelalktis of the nature of 
metal, f. ?)tetallwn Metal The quality of 
being metallic; metallic qualities in the aggregate. 

1754 Huxham in Phil, Trans. XLVIII. 859 The most 
perfect metallic bodies, which loose their mctalleity, as 
Becher calls It, as malleability, and other metallic properties, 
a 1834 Coleridge Hints Theory of Life {z8.\8) ^ The 
wetalleity, as the universal base of the planet. 

t Obs. lu 7 mateller. [f. Metal jA 

-f-Euk] One who works in metal. 
i5s8 Rec. Elgin (New Spald. Club) I. 305 Matellers of all 
series, sucli as pewterars [etc.]. 

SffetaUescent (metale-sent), a. rarer~^, [ad. 
F. viilallesccnty f. L. metalhtm Metal sb. : see 
-escknt,] ‘ Applied to a body of which the surface 
exhibits metallic colours* {^Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S90). 
SXetallic (m/tcedik), cr. and sb. [ad. L. vie- 
iallic-us (or the derived F.;;///a///(7iitf),a.Gr. /xeraA- 
f. /iCToXXov Metal A. adJ. 

1 . Of or pertaining to, consisting of or containing, 
a metal or metals ; of the nature of or resembling 
a metaJ. 

Metallic beds, * beds consisting of iron ore’ (Ogilvie 1850), 
‘Metallic glasses (see quot. xSo?). 

1367 Maplkt Gr. Forest Avij b, Ye Metials Roote is 


eyther Meltal, or some thing Metallick. 1634 Whitlocic 
Zootomia 566 Metallick Transmutation. 1667 RIiltos P. L. 
f. 673 Metallic Ore. 1670 Pettus Fodinx Reg. Introd., 
The true Electrum, or Metallick Amber, or seventh Metal. 
1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III, 237 Many metallic minerals 
are likewise found. x8oo tr. Lagraugds Cheat. I. 102 .The 
phosphoric acid unites itself to metallic oxides, and forms 
salts. 1B06 Med. yrnt. XV. 564, 1 did not imagine, that, on 
the former supposition, any of the metallic medicines could 
be of material service. 1807 Aikin Diet. Cheat. ^ Min. II. 
97/2 At a high heat they [metals] become more or less 
transparent,- assume the vitreous texture, and are called 
metallic glasses. ^ 3874 Roscoe Bleat. Cheat, xvii. 185 The 
chemical composition of the alloys is not so definite, .as that 
of the other metallic compounds. 2890 Syd. Soc, Lex., 
hUtallic sulphide, a combination of a metal with sulphur. 

b. Involving coin as distinguished from paper 
money. Metallic currency', the gold, silver, and 
copper in use as money; opposed to paper currency. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. x8o8 V. 426 They made a sort 
of swaggering declaration, ..that there is no difference in 
v.alue between metallick money and their assignats. 1833 
Ht. Martineau Charated Sea vii. xoo Day by day, did he 
look with jealous eyes on the heaps ot silver which he must 
not touch, and long for the security of metallic currency. 
189s Daily Neves 2 Jan. 5/7 No transactions except on a 
metallic basis were possible. 

c. Made of metal, rare. 

17x1 W. King Rujinus, or Favourite 195 A palace. .With 
Parian pillars and metallic beams. 

d. Metallic pencil : a pencil with a tip made of 
lead or alloy, for writing indelibly on paper with 
'a prepared surface, used for note-books. {?Hence) 
metallic book, paper. 

1853 Ogilvie Suppi., Metallic iaper, paper, the surface of 
which is w^hed over with a solution of whiting, lime, and 
size. Writing done with a pewter pencil upon paper pre- 
pared in this manner is almost indelible. \8iizCatal. In- 
iernat. Exhib. No. 5x50 Metalirc betting books. x866 
Livingstone Last^ yrnls. (1873) I. Introd. 4 The doctor 
ahv.Tys liad metallic note books in use. 2874 (see Mbtal- 

LICIAN il. 

2 . Having the form or outward characters of a 
metal ; esp. said of a metal when occurring uncom- 
bined with other substances. 

X797 Eiuycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XL 433/2 The platina is found 
native like the gold, ana in its metallic state. 1831 [see 
MetalucityJ. 1874 Roscoe Eleat. Cheat, xx. 222 Me- 
tallic aluminium is obtained by passing the vapour of alu- 
Illinium chloride over metallic sodium. 1877 Raymond 
Statist. Mines Mining 240 The ore is. .free from base 
metals, and carries mettdlic silver. 

3 . Of a quality: Such as is characteristic of 
metals, a. Of colour or appearance, esp. in metallic 
lustre, the peculiar sheen characteristic of metals. 
Hence, of things, having a lustre of this kind. 

^ 1794 Kirwan Eleut. Mitu (ed. 2) 1 . 333 Theexiernal lustre 
i.i casual, but the intern.il is strong and incUning to the 
metallic. 1797 Encyct. Brit. (ed. 3) XI. 450/2 A shining 
metallic colour. 182a Latham Gen. Hist. Birds 111 . 274 
MeCalltc Cuckow... Inhabits Sierra Leone. 1854 Msali. 
Mpubrafs Dout. Poultry 64 Metallic — the indescribable 
rainbow hues and tints seen on live hsh, on some minerals 
and ores, and on bright steel when placed in the fire. 287 . 
Cassell's Nat, Hist. jV. 31 Some peculiar meialHc-plum- 
aged birds, known as the Metallic Cuckoo Shrike.s{Ca/;i/>i?- 
phaga\. 188a Garden 17 June 433/t The sepals are a sort 
of metallic green. 1890 *R. Bolorewood’ Cot. Rtformer 
(1891) 214 The long lagoon lay darkly metallic. 1^3 New- 
ton Diet. Birds 97 Subjective structural, prismatic, or mc- 
taUic colours. ..The metallic portions of the radii are com- 
posed of [etc,]. 

b. Of sound : Resembling that produced by 
metal when struck; often applied to a voice or 
tone of a harsh unmusical timbre. 

Used in Pathology to describe auscultatory sound?, as 
vietatlic breathing^ echo, heart-sounds, jingling, resonance, 
ring, tremor .Soc. Lex.). 

1834 J. Forbes Lacnnccs Dis. Chest IgA. 4) 313 The 
cavernous respiration and metallic tinkling. 1839-40 W, 
Irving Wolfert's R. (1855) 253 Their deep metaUic voices. 
1872 J. C. Jeaffreson Brides^ Bridals I. x. 151 It is 
strange that, .a singularly hard and harsh voice sliould be 
stigmatized as ‘metallic’. 1883 E. IncersOll in //err/cr’x 
Mag. Jan. A /inch, .chirping in a metallic manner. 

c. Of taste ; ‘ Coppery *. 

1803 Med. yml. X. 39 Metallic taste, fetid breath [etc.]. 

d- M- 

x8a8 Carlyle^ Misc. (1857) I. 161 Among clear metallic 
heroes, and white, high stainless beauties, 1848 Clough 
Amours de Voy. i. no With metallic beliefs and regimental 
devotions. 1873 Kinclake Crimea (1877) V. i. 364 A 
courage so rigid, that almost one might call it metallic. 
x8S2 Society 14 Oct. 18/2 Your style is somewhat metallic 
and unsympathetic, 

4 . Yielding or producing metal; metalliferous. 

1689 PACKEir. Glauber's IfT-x. (title-p.), Choice secrets in 

Medicine and Alchemy, working of Metallic Mines. 2738 
Johnson Idler No, 53 r 4 The black inhabitants of metallic 
caverns. 1796 Kirwan Eleat. Mia. (ed. a) I. 4 ** Metallic 
veins are never found in beds of lava. 1870 Yeats Fat. 
Hist. Comm. J12 In the small islands of volcanic origin, 
metallic lodes, or Ores arc rare. 

+ 5 . Connected with mining or metallurgy. OOs. 

1670 Pcttus Fodinx Reg. Introd., A Dictionary of such 
n’ord? as concern the Metallick and Cbemick Arts. 1762 
tr. Bnsching's Sysi. Gcol. III. 580 All metallic attempts 
there, a few iron mines excepted, have turned out to the 
disadvantage of the undertakers. ^1834 W. Godwin Lives 
Necromancers Hevisited the minesof Bohemia, Sweden 
and the East to perfect himself in metallic knowledge. 

f6. MetaCiic history {E. Ais(airemi(aliiqtcc\'. hi’s- 
torv as shown by coins struck during the period 
dea'lt with. Cf. MED.ILLIC a.^ Obs. 


1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Metallic, F. Romani has 
published a metallic history of the popes. 

7. Comb., as ineiaUic-colouyed, -looking adjs, 

. 2830 JVcsTivooo Classif. Insects I. 12 Body subquadrate, 
metallic coloured. 1874 Garrod & Baxter Mat. Med. 56 
It occurs in crystalline metallic-looking powder of a steel- 
grey colour. 

B. sb. pi. a. Ai tides or substances made of 
or containing metal. 

^ 26x2 Sturtevant Metallica 35 Metallica is an Ignick 
inueniion, for the cheaper making of all kindes of mettles 
or hletalique concoctures, ..wherevpon the maleriaU and 
things made by this Arte, are called Metaljques. 1796 
Morse Amer. Ceog. II. 425 Bituminous particles, ‘mixed 
with, .minerals, metallics, and vitrified sandy substances. 
1880 J.^ Percy Metallui'gy, Silver Gold 1. 248 The 
‘ melaUxcs ’ or unpulveriz.'vble metallic residue may be 
assayed by cupellaiion direct, or by [etc.]. 

b. U. S, \Mech.') Powdered metal for lining the 
bearings of machine shafts. 

1894 U. S. Tariff § 180 in Times 16 Aug. 6/4 Bronze 
powder, metallics or filters, bronze or Dutch metal, or 
aluminium, In leaf. 

Bletallical (m/lcedikal), a. ? Obs. [f. Metal- 
lic a. -F -AL.] = Metallic. 

*S77 Harrison Descr. Brit. in. xs. 238 in Holinshed, 
Whose mixture would induce a metallicall loughncsse vnio 
it, whereby it should abide the hammer. 1650 Siu T. Browne 
PsencL Ep. vt, xii. (ed. s) 2S5 Whether black tinctures from 
metallicall bodies be not from vitriolous parts contained hi 
their sulphur. 

lITetallically (m/lcedikali), adv. [f. Metal- 

I.ICAL tX.-f-LY-.] 

1. By means of a metal or metals. 

2839 Noad Led. Elecit icily 190 One fof the plates] 
was m.sulated, and the other metallically fixed by its ex- 
tremity to a plate of platinum. 

2. With regard to (the constituent) metal. 

1889 Pop. Set. Monthly Jan. 299 A metallically pure 
cylinder of wrought or cast iron. 

3. With a metaUic voice. 

1872 Howells Wedd. yourn. (1884) 129 The tram-boy 
came back, and metallically, like a part of the machinery, 
demanded 'Ten Cents I’ 

Metallician (metali-Jsn). [f. Metalhc : see 

-ICI.VK.] 

1. Racing slang. A bookmaker (see quot, 1874 ). 

1874 Hotteu's Slang Did., Metallician, a racing book- 
maker. Bookmakers use metallic books and pencils, 1887 
Daily Tel. 12 Mar. 5/2 In Australia the bookmaker has Jo 
pay dearly... As for the Jong-suffering AuslraJion public, 
they are mulcted . .as heavily as the much-taxed metallician. 

2. A stone-breaker, 'inotjce-ttsc. 

1890 [R. Boldrewood' Cot. Reformer (1891) 55 *This 
enteriainment, which is given by me continued the me- 
talllci.Tn. 

Metallicity (metalrsiti). rare. [f. Metal- 
lic a. + -ITT.] The quality of being metallic. 

1832 Amer. frul. Sd. XIX. 188 The.. method which 
Dr. Wollaston employed to discover metallic titanium in 
the scoria ofiron, and to prove the metallicity of the small 
crystals of titanium. 1883 Eticycl. Brit. XvL 32/1 The 
alchemists, .held that mercury, .enters into the composition 
of all metals, and h the veiy cause of their metallicity. 

IKTetallicly (m/lcedikli), adv. [f. Metallic 

-r -LY =s M ETALLICALLY. 

1897 in Webster, igot Waterhouse Conduit Wiring^ 14 
The galvanizing practically closing and metallicly uniting 
the edges of the Conduit. 

t SXetalli'Colous, a. [f. L. metallum Metal 
+ col-ire to worship + -ous.] Worshipping metals, 
1637 Tomlinson Renosis Disp. 400* Which the melallico- 
lous alchymibts say, is produced by their sulphur. 
HffetaUifactiire (mrtK'lifKktiui). rarc-\ [f. 
'L.metallzan Metal j^. -f factnra making, Factube.] 
The manufacture of metal articles. 

I 1847 R. Park Pantalogy (ed. 4)478 Under the head of 
I MelalUfactures. we include the manufacture of hardware, 

, brassware and jewelry, 

lEetalliferons (metali feras), a. [f. L. nte- 
tallifer {[. nietallum Metal si. + -fer bearing) : 
see -FEROC/s.J Bearing or producing metal. 

2656 Blount Clossogr,, Metailifirous, tliat brings forth 
metals. 2796 Kirwan Etem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 455 The metal- 
liferous stone of Born. 2M9 E. A. Parkbs Pract. Hygiene 
(ed, 3) 95 In the metalliferaus mines the air.. is poor in 
oxygen. 

t ittetallifica’tioil. Obs. [f. L. metallum 
Metal sb. + -fication.] The process of becoming 
a metal, 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chyut. 221 Each Metal pos- 
sesseth the predomin.incy of. . one of the Planetary Orders . . 
by the cooperation of the septenary properties at Meiah 
lification. 

Iliretallifonu (mftse’lifpim), a. [f. L. metal- 
liivi Met.vl sb. + -(i)fobm.] Having the form of 
a metal, resembling metal. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 167 MetalUform as- 
bebtoid. 

Metallify (mftteriifai), v. [Formed as prec. : 
see -IFY,] irans. To extract the metal from (oie). 

1887 Encycl, Brit. XXII. 70/1 The Augustin process of 
silver extraction Is only a peculiar mode of metaJhfyingand 
collecting the silver of an ore after it has been by’ some pre- 
liminary operation converted into chloride or sulphate. 

MetalUae (me*tabin), a. Also dmettalline, 
mettalyne, metallyeii, 6—^ mottaliae, 
metalino, 7 metallin. [ad. F. mflallin, i. metal 
Metal sb . : see -i^Ek] 
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1. = Metallic r. 

147Z Riplev Comp. Alch. Ep. iil. in Ashm. Theat. Chem, 
Brit. (1652) 111 Bodies .. Minerall and Mettaline. 15SS 
Knot Decades 334 Tliis metalline body that we caule golde. 
1563 T. Gale Antidot. ii. 7 b, Emplasters be mcdicynes 
whyche take into their composition, dyuers kyndes of sym- 
les, but chefelye metallyen bodyes and these are.. to be 
oyled together. 1593 Chettle Kinde-harts Dr. {1841) 25, 

1 muse not a little what wonderfull mettaline preparatiue it 
is ye boast on. 1622 Malynes Anc. La^o-Merch. 272 
IMines, Mettaline and Minerall. 1634 T. JoHUsos Pareys 
Chirurg. xii. ix. (1678) 298 Adding to the former Ointments 
i\Ietalline Powders. 2781 HornbloWer in J. Nicholson 
Opcrat. Mechanic (1825) 182, I condense the steam, by 
causing it to pass in contact with metalline surfaces. 1804 
Edin. Rev. IV. 139 The metalline salts. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed, 4) I. 132 Various metalline emetics. 1855 
Brewster Neiuton I. iii. 49 Without separating the sul- 
phureous from the metalline part of that mixture. 

b. Impregnated with metallic substances. Also, 
of vapours, arising from or produced by metals. 

1626 Bacom Sylva § 84 Smiths water or other Metalline 
water. Ibid. § 918 Those that deale much in Refining., 
have their Braines .Hurt and Stupefied by the Metalline Va- 
pours. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 3. (1865) 270 Physi- 
cians.. send them to the mineral or metalline baths. 1719 
Hauksbee Phys.-Mcch. Exp. (ed. 2) Supp. 285 Damps, or 
Steems.. impregnated with Metalline Efiluvia. 1890 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Metaliine ^mineral waters. 

c. Made of metal, 

2575 Banister Chyrurg-. ii. (1585) 27s By mettalline in- 
strumenies, and manuall operation. i 66 s G. Havers P, 
della Valle's Trav. E. Xiuiia 111 A combustible liquor, 
which the man.. carries.. in a metalline bottle. ,173* P. 
Shaw Three Ess. Artif. Philos. 41 The Art of Printing on 
Paper, with Metalline Types. 2778 Bp. Ldwth Isaiah 
Notes 68 A metalline mirror. 

2. Resembling metal in appearance, lustre, etc. 

1596 Raleigh Discov. Guiana 58 The rocks of a blew 

mettaline colour, like vnto the best steele ore. 2664 Eve- 
lyn Sylva (1679) 25 [A kind of oak] seeming to partake of a 
ferruginous, and metallin shining nature. 2822 Lath.^ai 
Gen. Hist. Birds III. 301 Metalline Cuckov/. .. Inhabits 
Africa. [Cf. AIetallic^. 3.] 2832 Brewster x-x. 179 

A plate of a highly refractive metalline glass. 

3. Yielding or producing metals, metalliferous. 
Cf. Metallic a. 4 . 

2620 Venner Via Recta 8 (Springs] which rise from 
sulphurous, bituminous, or metalline places. 2727-42 
Chambers Cycl. s. v. Cold, They first break the metalline 
stone with iron mallets. 

Metalling (me*talii]), vbl. sb. [f. Metal v, 
(or jA) + -inq 1 .] 

1. The process of making or mending roads with 
‘ metal *. Also concr, ^ Metal sb. 1 1 . 

2829 Telford in M^Adam Rent. RoadMahing{yZ‘sX\'i<ii^^ 

. . make use of metalling, or broken stones, on the middle part 
of the road. 2885 StR N. Bindley in Lavo Rep. 15 Q. B. D. 
4 The^ metalling of the roads is better and more quickly 
consolidated by steam rollers. 

2. Metal-work, rare-- 

2878 C. T, Newton in Academy 19 Jan. 59/2 The bowl 
seems like a local imitation of Phoenician metalling. 

t Me*tallisli, a, Obs. [f. Met.vl sb. + -ish,] 
Resembling or of the nature of metal, metallic, 

1530 Palsgr. 3x8/3 Metallysshe belongynge to metall, 
metallicgne. 158* Mulcasteu Positions xxxvii. (1887) 158 
If any metall be to massie, . . or if any metaliish meane, 
where money will scale, do enter that fort. 1683 Pettus 
Eleta Min. n. xlvii. 3x8 Both these species are Metaliish 
and go in the Gold. 

Metallist (me'talist). Also metalist. [f. 
Metal -i- -ist.] 

1. One who is skilled in or works in metals. 
Now rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. 336 Iron (as Me- 
tallists expresse it) consisting of impute Mercury and com- 
bust sulphur, becomes of a darke and sad complexion. 1703 
Moxon Mcch, Exerc. 243 Metalists use a kind of Tarrace 
in their vessels for fining of Mettals. 2834 Ox/. Univ. Mag. 
I. 411 A cautious metallist from Cornwall demanded fiercely 
what a stratum was. 

2. An advocate of the use of a particular metal 
as currency. (Cf. Bimetallist, Monometallist.) 

2886 -S*«V««23 July 7s/i Hehas recently reaped a golden 
principles of the silver metallists, 

Metalllty (mflae'llti). rare~'^. [f. Metal sb, 
+ -ITY. Cf. Metalleity.] The quality or con- 
dition of being a metal. 

2884 tr. Lotze's Logic 37 Only metallity explains their 
degree of speeme gravity. 

Metallization (metabiz^i'/an). [f. next + 
-ATION.] The process of metallizing or condition 
of being metallized; conversion into a metallic 
state. Also, the result of such a process. 

W. StMPSON Hydrol. Chym. 57 Middle minerals, 
which are in the road to metalizatlon. 1796 Kirwan Elem. 
Min. (ed. 2) II. 90 Susceptible of metallization. x8o3 Davy 
in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 362. I have healed the amalgam 
of potassium, in contact with both hydrogene and nitrogene, 
but without attaining their metallization. i8xx Pinkerton 
Petral. U. 556 Some substances collected in tolerably large 
heaps, boiled up having the appearance ofa brilliant metal- 
iisaiion. 28x9 Brande Chem. 307 note, When mercury is 
negatively electrized in a solution of ammonia, .the metal 
. .becomes of the consistency of butter, an appearance which 
has sometimes been called the metiillization 0/ ammonia, 
Motallizo (me tabiz), v. [f* MET.^L^6. -i--iZE.] 
1. irans. To render metallic ; to impart a metal- 
lic form or appearance to. 

2594 Plat yciuelXHo. i. 32 By wood that is both metal- 
ized and petrified in clay groundcs. 1782 Kuuvan in PhiL 
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Trans. LXXII. 200 Inflammable air is then the principle 
that metallizes metallic earth. 1800 Henry Epit, Chem. 
(1808) 213 The lead is again metallized. 2825 J. Nicholson 
Operat. Meclutnic 769 The surface of the iron thus becomes 
perfectly metallized. 

/ig. 1849 Clough Poems, etc. (2869) I. 298 Better far that 
this precious imponderable lie crystallised or metallized 
within us, than be. .let free to escape. 

2 . To treat with sulphur and heat, as india-rub- 
ber; to vulcanize. {Punl^s Stand. Diet. 1895.) 
Hence Me'tallized, Me'tallizing ppL adjs, 

1754 Huxham in Phil, Trans. XLVIII. 839 It appears 
then, that some internal metallizing sulphur.. is absolutely 
necessary to combine the metallic earth together. 2882 
E. O’Donovan Merv Oasis II. xHv, 246 Had I not been 
told of the origin of the^ metallized appearance, I should 
have decidedly said that it was some lacquered surface, de- 
veloped in the process of baking the brick Itself. 
MetallO'y before a vowel motall-, comb, form 
of Gr. \j.kTQ.hXov Metal jA, used in a number of 
technical terms, as MotaUoclirome (me 'tabkroum) 
[Gr. colour], a prismatic tinting imparted to 

polished steel plates by depositing on them a film 
oflead oxide. MetaUocliromy, the art or process of 
colouring metals (i860 in Worcester citing Nobili). 
f Metallo-gnomy [after Physiognomy], the art 
of discovering hidden metals. Meta*Uopli02ie 
[Gr. (pavTi sound], {a) a keyed instrument with out- 
side resemblance to a piano, but having metallic 
bars instead of strings (Knight Diet. Meeh. lY, 
1884); ( 3 ) see quot. 1887. MetaUopla'stic a., 
pertaining to the arts of depositing metals or ob- 
taining metal casts by either electric or chemical 
methods i^Cent, Diet. 1890). Metalloscopy (me- 
lalp^skdpi) [-scopy] : see quot. ; hence Metallo- 
sco*pic a. f MetaUostatics sb. pl.y the art of 
discovering the composition of metals and mine- 
rals. Meta'Uoteohny (-te'kni) [Gr. xex^’? art], the 
art of working in metals. IfletallotlieTapy [Gr. 
depa-neia healing], the use of metals in healing or 
preventing diseases. So HletallDtlierapeu'tic a. 

1842 BRANDECA<r///.(ed.5) 836*Metallo-chromes. — ..Those 
beautiful prismatic tints which Noblli originally described 
under the above name. 2860 Tvndall ( 7 /ac. 237 The colours 
of tempered metals and thebeautifulmetallochrome of Nobili 
are . .due to a similar cause. 2884 W. H. Wahl Galvano- 
plastic Manip* 407 (Cent.) •Aletallo-chromy Is used to pro- 
duce decorative efiects upon objects of copper, tombac, 
and brass, previously treated to a thin electro-gilding. 2665 
Phil. Trans. I. iw Of ^Metallognomy or the signsof latent 
Metals, and by what art they may be discovered, 2887 Set. 
Amer. 19 Felx 120/2 The ^‘mctalophone is similar in form 
to the zylophone, but as its name suggests, the vibrating 
bars are made of metal— hardened steel. 1888 Amer. Jml. 
Psychol. I. 503 *MetaIoscopic phenomena are most analo- 
gous to those here described.^ 1887 Busies Handbk. Med. 
Sci. IV. 749 *Meta!loscopy.. is the art of determining by 
external application what metals or metallic substances act 
most easily and favorably upon a given person. 1890 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., MetalloscoPy, a term applied to the phenomena 
observed in cases of hysterical anaesthesia after the applica- 
tion of a metallic plate or plates to the skin of the affected 
part which recovers its sensibility, while the corrc'iponding 
point of the other and unaflect^ limb loses its sensibility. 
1663 Phil. Trans. I, 113 Fifthly, of *AIetalloslaticks, 
whereby the mixture of Mettals and Alineral.s may be cer- 
tainly known, i88i T. E. BridgeYt Hist. Holy Eucharist 
1 . 8 It will be sufficient for my purpose to touch on archi- 
tecture, *metallotechny, embroidery, just so far as they 
served devotion, Eng. Mechanic Z ^Metal- 

lotherapy. 

Il£etallogi:apIl (mftx’Iugraf). [Back-forma- 
tion from MfiTAiii-OGBAPHr: see -gkaph.] A print 
prodaced by the process of metallography. 

In recent Diets. 

Metallographer (metalp-grafor). [f. Me- 

TALLOGBAPii-Y -e -EK.] A Student of metallography. 

2904 [see Metallograpuic 2]. 

Metallographic (mzlse-'lograe’fik), a. [f. Me- 

tallography Cf. F, mitallographique^ 

1 . Relating to the description of coins. 

2838 B. CoRNEY Ideas on Controversy xix. 19 You have 
been censured for some metallograpbxc absurdity. 

2 . Relating to metallography (sense 2). 

1904 J. E. Stead Osmond's Microsc. Anal. Metals Pref. 5 
The accuracy of Mons. Osinond's metaiiographic work has 
received universal recognition, as is amply proved by the 
writings of metallographers in Europe and America. 

3 . Pertaining to or produced by metallography. 

2888 Times Oct. 5/3 If Kaiser Friedrich really confided 

metaiiographic copies of his diary to. .such persons as Dr, 
Geffken. 

Metallographist (metalpgrafist). rare-°. 
[f. Metalloghaphy -p -ist.] ‘ A writer concern- 
ing metals’ (Bailey, folio, 1736). 

Metallography (metaip-grafi). [ad. mod.L. 
vittallogrcLphidy a, Gr. jx(Ta\koypa<ptaf f. pfraWop 
Metal yA + -ypa^ia -gbaphy'. Cf. F. mitallogra- 
phie.'] 

1 . ‘ A treatise or description of metals’ (Bailey 
1721). rare^°. 

2 . The descriptive science relating to the internal 
structure of metals. 

rSyiT. Bcvth {title) Metallography asa separate Science, 
or the Student's HandbookofMetals, etc, ete xt^tEttgiiuer- 
pias- XIX, 751/1 We have long been accustomed to 
ascribe all mechanical changes in metals directly to mole- 
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cular displacements, but metallography has thrown a 
light on this subject. 

3 . A printing-process akin to lithography in 
which metal plates are used instead of stones.’ 
2873 in Knight Diet. Meek. 
fMeta-llo^. Obs. rare-'-. [Badly £ Mna 
sb. -h -LOGY.J T he science of metals. 

iSit PiNKERTON Petral. Introd. 4, I would propose.. that 
the mineral kingdom be considered as divided inio ihrt* 
provinces: 1. Petralogy.,2. Lithology, .3. Metallogy.orihe 
knowledge of metals. 

Metalloid (me'taloid), a, [f. Metal sb, + -oid. 
Cf, F. mitalldidei\ 

A. adj. Having the form or appearance of a 
metal. Also, of or pertaining to metalloids, 

1836 Buckland Geol, Min. (1837) I. 41 The mtlalbii 
bases of the earths and alkalies. 2853 in C)ciLViEi‘«//4 

B. sb, Chem, f a. The metallic base of a fixed 
alkali or alkaline earth, Obs. 

283a in Webster. 2837 Phillips (^<^<7/. 27 The remainieg 
substances are metallic or metalloidal. Seven of them are 
earthy metals or metalloids. 

b. A non-melallic element. 

1832 Amer. /rnhSci. XXII. 250 [Berzelius remaiks] 
Hence the division into metallic and ww-i/rr/a/Z/r bodies; 
the latter class I call by the name oi metalloids, 1836 Brasde 
Chem. (ed. .^) 318 Berzelius divides them [r.^. non-metal!ic 
substances] into three classes,.. andly, Illetalloids: sulphur, 
phosphorus, carbon, boron, and silicon. 2869 Roscoe Elm. 
Chem. 185 In the compounds with the metalloids the 
physical properties of the metals as a rule disappear. 

Metalloidal (melaloi-dal), a. [f. Metal- 
loid jA+-al.] = Metalloid a. Metalloidal dial- 
lage, an obsolete synonym of hypeisthene (Chester 
Diet. Dames Mill.). 

1837 [see Metalloid]. <22864 Gesner Treat. Oils (tSCi) 
J18 The metalloidal elements. 1880 Proctor Rough irass 
made Smooth 86 The matter forming the solid centre of the 
earth consists probably of metallic and metalloidal com- 
pounds. 

Metallnrgic (metal^ud^ik), a. [f. Metal- 
lurgy - f-ic. a. metallnrgiqtie.’] =next. 

a 2707 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II (1847) II. Iv. 130 The 
metalfurgic artist loses gold ; the State artist gets iL i860 
R. H. Lamdorn Metall. Copper 205 The metallurgic pro- 
cesses of copper smelting. 1872 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's 
Lett. II. 362 Partner in some prosperous metallurgic or 
engineering business. 

Metallurgical (metalS'jd3ikal), a. [Formed 
as prec. + -AL.J Pertaining totheworkingof metals; 
of, pertaining to, or connected with metallurgy. 

xSiz Sm H. Davy Chem. Philos, 20 A^metallurgical school 
bad before this time been founded in Germany. 1827 
Faraday Chem. Manip. i. ii Metallurgical processes. xSm 
Gladstone /uv, Mundi xv. § 4 (:8^) 530 , 1 have high 
metallurgical authority for stating, that the sheathing of 
Chaleos on walls.. must.. have been some material other 
than bronze. 

Metallurgist (me'tSIwdsist). [f. Metal- 
lurgy + -1ST. Cf. F. mitallnrgisU^ One who 
is skilled in metallurgy ; a worker in metal. 

2670 W. Si.MFSON Hydrol. Ess. 22 If you be a good metal- 
lurgist and skilful mechanick. 2796 Kirwan Elm. bUn. 
(ed. 2) II. 245 That eminent Metallurgist Dr. Swab, itoi 
Athetisum 3 June 690 The miners and metallurgists of the 
United States are trying to form an organizatiOQ on the 
model of our Iron and Steel Institute. 

Metallurgy (me’talpid^i). [ad. mod.Li 
talhirgia, a. Gr. ^piToKKovfr^ia, f. n^raXKovp'^bs, 
{. fshaWov Metal- sb, + -cpyos working, worker. 
Cf. F. inXlalhtrgie (1741 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The 
art of working metals, comprising the separation 
of them from other matters in the ore, smelting, 
and refining; often, in a narrower sense, the 
process of extracting metals from their ores, 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I., Metallurgy, is the Working 
or Operation upon Metals, in order to render them moA 
fine, hard, bright, beautiful, serviceable or useful to Man- 
kind. 2783 Warton Miltons Poems 188 note, DrajTon 
personifies the Peak in Derbyshire, which he makes a witch 
skilful in metallurgy. 2797 /»>//. (cd. 3) XI. 422/^ 

With others, therefore, we have chosen to restrain Metal- 
lurgy to those operations required to separate metals (roJ^ 
their ores lor the uses of life. 2868 H. Bauerman (////<?) A 
treatise on the metallurgy of iron. 

Metally (me-taUj, a. [f. Metal sb. + -y k] 
f 1 . Metallic, metalline. Obs. 

1393 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. VI. xxi. (1495) 210 RIetally 
water [L. aqua metallind\ folowyth the doynge of & kinde 
of metall. 2559 Morwync Evonym. 62 Cerlaine metall)'® 
thynges as requyre to be destilled with a greatc and con* 
tinuall fyre. 

2 . dial. Mixed with shale (see E. B. B.). ^ 

Me*tally, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Metal j^. + 'LY-.J 
With a metallic sound or ring. 

1662 Sir A. Haslerig's Last Will Test. 3 A Flft-MoR* 
arcby-Man I was cordially, whose Spirits now when I am 
dying sound in mine ears mettally stirring. 

Metal-mau. 

1 . A worker or dealer in metal ; also, a miner. 

1366 Eng. Ch. Furniture (Peacock) 71 Sensors ij crewetes 

and iJ handbells — Robt Warren, .being then churchwarden 
bad who sold theim to a mctle man. 1621 Burto.y Ami, 
Mel. I. ii. in. x. (1631) iii A Smith, or a Metalman, the pot s 
never from’s no'Ne. 2658 Bromuall Treat, Specters i. 2 ^ 
Drowsy dotards, habited like the mcttal-men. 

2 . A man made of metal. ^ . 

2592 SvLVESTER Ivry 344 Whence corns this iron spawn? 

These metal-mcn ? 
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IVtETAMOBPHOSED. 


3. * One who repairs underground roads ' (Gres- 
ley Ghss, Terms Coal'vnniug 1883 ). 

BCetalogic (metalp'd.^ik). [f. Meta- + Logic.]' 
The part of metaphysics which relates to the 
foundations of logic. 

1842 Thomson OutL Laivs Th. Introd. 23 Only according 
to our view it is not Logic. Let it be called by an old 
name, Metalogic, ornvhat its constructors will. 1878 S. H. 
Hodgson Philos, Rejl, I. 358 The logical branch of meta- 
physic, . .which we may fitly call Metalogic. 

nietalo^cal (.metalp’d^ikal), a. [f. Meta- + 
Logical.] Belonging to metalogic. Also, beyond 
or outside the province of logic. 

1865 S. H. Hodgson Timo 4- Space 345 Chapter vii, 
Metalogical. *873 Contemp. Rev, XXL 446 Certain logical, 
metalogical, empirical and transcendental truths, a z88x 
A. Babratt Phys. Mctempiric (1883) J93 From the nature 
of the other metalogical assumptions. 

Metalonchidita ; see Meta- 7 a. 

Metals, variant of MetEls Ohs,^ a dream. ' 
Metalumina, Metamathematical, -raa- 
thematics : see Meta- 6 a, i. 
Mediameco'nic, a. CJum. [Meta- 2 a.] = 
CoiiENic. Hence aie:tame*C03iate, a salt of meta- 
meconic acid. 

*836 Brands Chem. (ed. 4) 1021 [If the crystals of meconic 
acid are] boiled in water, carbonic acid is evolved, the solu- 
tion becomes brown, and metameconic acid is formed. Ibid. 
XQ2S The neutral metameconates of ammonia and potassa. 
Metaiuer (me'tamoi). Chem. Also -mere. 
[Back-formation from Metamerio.] A compound 
which e.xhibits the phenomena of metamerism ; a 
compound which is metameric with something- else. 

1882 Nalnre ti May 43 Ammonium sulphocyanite, and 
its metamer theocarbamlde, 

Metameral [metze*merM), a. [f. next-b-AL.] 

= Metameric. 1890 in Century Diet. 

Bletamere (me‘tami«i). ZooL Also meta'- 
meron, pi, -mera. [f. Gr. /xfra- META-'f/tepor 
part.] One of the several similar segments of which 
certain bodies consist. 

‘Thus, in the crayfish a^metamere consists of a central 
part termed the somite, with two appendages ; each seg- 
ment of the body can be reduced to this common type ; the 
whole structure being capable of resolution Into the skele- 
tons of twenty separate metameres ' {Syd. Soc, Lex.), 

1877 Hu-'CLEV Anat, luv, Anim, i. 53 The middle line of 
each of the ambulacral metameres. 1879 tr. Haeekets Evol, 
Man I. ix, 268 In Man the number of these like segments 
or meiamera is about forty. 

Metameric (metame'rik), a, [f. Gr. fiera- 
Meta- + ptpos part + -10.] 

1. Chem, Characterized by metamerism. 

1847 Turner's Blent, Chem, (ed. 8) t. 176. 1885 Remsen 
Org. Chem, 31 Bodies may have the same per centaee com- 
position and the same molecular weights. Such bodies are 
said to be metameric. 

2. ZqoI. Of or pertaining to metameres. 

1875 tr. Schmidt's Dcsc. h Damu. 54 The metameric forma- 
tion. as it is termed by Haeckel, ~is totally foreign to the 
Molluscs. 1877 Rav Lankcster in Q, yrnl. Microse, Sei, 
XVII. 427 This transient metameric segmentation of the 
Holothuiian. 

Hence MetameTically adv., with metameric 
segmentation. 

1878 Belu tr. Gcgeubatirs Comp. A nat. 602 A dilatation of 
these metamerically arranged canals. i883 Beodard in 
Q. Jrul. Microse, Sci, XXlX. 278 Metamerically disposed 
tufts of tubules. 

Metameride (mets*mcroid). Chem, [f. Me- 

TAMEB-IO + -IDE.] = MeTAMEE. 

1857 Miller Elem. Chem., Org. i. Introd. 5 The forma- 
tion of Isomerides, metametide^, and polymerides,as bodies 
which possess the same percentage composition may be 
termed. 

Metamerism (metzE'meriz'm). Chem. [Form- 
ed as Metameric : see -ism.] 

1. Chem. The condition of those isomeric com- 
pounds, which, although they have the same com- 
position and molecular weight, have different 
chemical properties. 

1848 Watts tr. Cmelins Handbk. Chem. I. no Meta- 
merism. This term is applied by Berzelius to Ibe case in 
•which the compound atoms of two chemical compounds 
containing the same elementary atoms, and for the most 
part in the same proportions, are nevertheless made up of 
different proximate elements. 1885 Remsen Org. Chem, 
Index. 

2. Zool. The condition of consisting of meta- 
meric sections; metameric segmentation; also, 
an instance of this. 

1877 Ray Lankester in Q. yrnl. Microse. Sci. XVII. 427 
This latter, .breaks up into four circlets by development of 
cross-pieces in correspondence with a metamerism. 

Metamerized (.melss’meroizd), a. [Formed 
as prec. : see -IZE.] Divided into metameric seg- 
ments. Similarly 2 Zetanierlza*tion, the condition 
of behig metamerized. 

1878 Bell tr. GegenbauPs Comp. Anai. 602 Although the 
yctlebraie body is a metameric one, this archinephtic duct 
is not a metamerised organ. 1880 Q. yrnl. Microse. Sci. 
XX. 232 The metamerisation is less distinct than in Rho- 
palutx 

Metaanerons (meticmeras), a. Zi> 0 l. [See 
Metameric and -oos.] « Metameric 2. Hence 
Meta'mery = Metamerism. 


1887 Hubrecht in Q. yrnl. Microse. Set. XXVII. 610 All 
those cases of metamery in the animal kingdom which do 
not fall under the head of strobilation.. . Incipient metamery 
..may further differentiate in the most diverse directions. 
Ibid. 6x3 A regular, rigorously metamerous arrangement of 
this multiple material. Jbid.6i8 The metamerous gill-slits. 

Metamorphia: see Meta- 6 a. 
Metamorpllic (metam/'jfik), a. [ineg. f. Gr. 
/if ra- Meta + /io/Hpr/ form + -lo : suggested by /w/a- 
morphosis. Cf. F. metamorphique.] 

1. Characterized by or exhibiting metamorphosis 
or change of form. 

1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. HI. 114 The more 
complex metamorphic transmigration, by which the »<ame 
human soul was thought 10 pass successively through the 
bodies of animals. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. i. 
(1873) 195 How futile is any attempt at a cast-iron definition 
of those perpetually*metamorphic impressions of the beau- 
tiful. 

b. ill scientific uses (cf. Metamorphosis 3). 

1850 Praser's Mag. XLI. 656 The first sight of it sug- 
gests the presence of a salamander in a metamorphic stage. 
1876 tr. H. von ZiemssetCs Cycl. Med. V. 542 When the 
cavities have become larger,. . we not infrequently hear also, 
what has been described by Seitz as metamorphic respira- 
tion. 188a Saville-Kent Infusoria II. 870 Metamorphic^ 
changeable in form. 

2. Geol, Pertaining to, characterized by or formed 
by metamorphism. Of a rock or rock-formation : 
That has undergone transformation by means of 
heat, pressure, or natural agencies. 

2833 Lyell Priftc. Geol. HI. 375 For these last [sc^ altered 
stratified rocks] the term ‘metamorphic’ (from /icra, 
trans,2Lnd f^rtn) m^y he used. 1862 Whewell in 

Lt/e (iSSr) 528, 1 was not much In the Geological Section 
[of the Brit. Assoc.], and do not know if they had there any 
discussion of inetamorphicdoctrines. 1865 Pace Terms 

S.V., It is usual to restrict the term ‘Metamorphic System' 
to those crystalline schists — Gneiss, Quartz-rock, Mica-sebist, 
and Clay-slate — which underlie all the fb.ssiliferous strata. 

iransf. 1843 Darwin Pay. Nat. xv. (1873) 325 In frozen 
snow the columnar structure must be owing to a ‘meta> 
morphic* action, not to a process during deposition. x85x 
Max Muller Sci. Lang. 42 In Sanskrit, .what remains 
is a kind of metamorphic agglomerate which cannot be 
understood without a most minute microscopic analysis. 

3 . That causes metamorphism or metamorphosis. 
1833 Carpenter Hum. Physiol, (ed. 4) 48 This meta- 
morphic action of the liver would seem to be influenced by 
condicions of the nervous system. zSSa Geikis TexLbk. 
Ceol, IV, viii. 571 Rocks., altered by the action of percolating 
water or other daily acting metamorphic agent. 1892 Ld. 
Lytton King Poppy Epil. 132 Nor all your metamorphic 
philtres, 

Metamorphine : see Meta- 6 a. 
Metamorphism (metampufiz’m). [Formed 
as Metahobphic + -isjr.] 

1. Gfoh The process of change of form or struc- 
ture produced in a rock by various natural agencies; 
the quality of being metamorphic. 

,845 Siicycl. aietrofi. VI. 564/1 By the metamorphism of 
the chalk into the characters of primary limestone. 1854 
Woodward ii. 223 Shell impunctate: Frof>. King 
attributes this to metamorphism. 1865 Page Geol. 'Jerms 
S.V., This change, or metamorphism, whether produced by 
heat, pressure, or chemical agency, has conferred upon them 
[;<:. the crystalline schists] the term of Metamorphic rocks. 

2. The process of metamorphosis (of an insect). 

1866 Tate Br//. A/<7//wj4xiv. 153 An insect in its second 

stac;e of metamorphism. 

Metamorphist (metampufist). [f. Meia- 
iroRPu-osis + -isi.] 
f 1. (See quot.) Obs. 

1694 Hist., Ceogr. ^ Poet, Diet., Metamorphists, or 
Transformers, a Name given in the XVi'^ Century to those 
Sacramentarians, who aflirmed, That the Body of Jesus 
Christ ascended Into Heaven, is wholy Deified. 175a in 
Chambers Cycl, 

2. One who holds the theory of metamorphism. 
1889 A. Irving Metamorph. Rocks 65 A general laissez- 
faire sort of acceptance of the views of the more advanced 
metamorphists. 

t Metamorphize, v. Obs. Also -ise. [f. Gr. 
/itTo- Meta- + /sop^ij form + -izb; after meta- 
morpbosis.'] = Metamorphose v. 

xSgx Suaks. Tsvo Gent. ii. L 32 And now you are Meta- 
jnorpbis'd with a Mistris. that when 1 looke on you, 1 can 
hardly thinke you my Master. 1596 Harikcton Mctam. 
Ajax 45 AIasselyna..was worthie..to have bin metamor- 
phized into Ajax. 1656 S- Holland .^ar/x {1719) 52 Meta- 
morphize ^len intq^ Beasts, and Beasts into ^len. X748 
Anson's Poy. tii. viii. 383 The greatest part of them were 
strangely metamorphised by the heat of the hold. 

Hence Metamo'rphized ppl, tr., Metamor- 
phizing vbl, sb. 

16x3 F. Rosarts Revenue of Gosp, 96 They are not men 
of reason.. but meLamorphlsed wolues, dogs, and tygres, 
1609 J. Rawlinson Fishermen, etc. 8 The meiamorphising 
of men into fishes. 

Metamorpbology (metampjfpd6d3i). [f, 
Metamorfho-sis + -LOOT.] The scientific study 
of the post-embryonic metamorphosis of animals. 

1879 tr.^ Haeckels Evol. Matu II. 460 Later [i.e. post- 
embryonic] changes form the subject of the science of Meta- 
morphoses, or Metamorphology. 

(I Metamorphopsia (metamprfp-psia). [mod. 
L., irreg. f. melamorpk-dsis + Gr. -oifia kind of 
sight, L root djr- to see (in fuL of 

An affection of the sight characterized by distor- 
tion of things seen. 


1823 in Crabb Technol. Did. 185s in SIayne Expos, 
Lex. 1894 G' Mackay Blinding of Rethsa 36 He [the 
patient] had noticed some metamorphopsia, for in walking 
along a street the area railings at a certain distance appeared 
to have an upward bend. 

Ii{tetamorp]iosa*ble (metanipu^sabl), a, 
rare^K [f. Metamorphose z;. + -able.] Capable 
of change of form. 

1887 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. Ser. 11, (1895) 310 Amiel tells 
us of his ‘protean nature essentially metamorphosable, 
polarisable, and virtual ’. 

Metamorphoscope (metampuDsk^up), [f. 
Metamorphosis + -scope.] (See quot.) , 

187s Knight Did. Meek. 1426/2 Mdamorphascope, a toy 
having an opening at which the pictures on several belts 
are presented, the respective belts having head, body, and 
leg portions of figures. The belts are of difierent lengths, 
so as to mismatch the sections as they are revolved. 

Metamorphose (metampufous, - 0 s), sb. Also 
7 -OS. [Anglicized form of Metamorphosis. Cf. 
F. mtlamorpbwse.l 

1 . = Metamorphosis. Now rare. 

i6o8 Middleton Fam. Love iv. ii, My Metamorpbos is 
not held vnfiL ax649 Drumm, of Hawth. Poems Wks, 
(1711) 1 What metamorphose strange is this I prove? My 
self now scarce I find my self to be. 1732 Sir C. Wocan in 
Swifls IVks. (1841) II. 671 This wonderful metamorphose 
of mere animals into smart and dexterous fellows, by the 
change of air. z8io Splendid Follies II. 116 The evident 
improvement, and elegant metamorphose the room had 
undergone. _ i865_ Mozlev Mirac. ii. 47 But thus trans- 
muted, the inductive principle issues out of this metamor- 
phose, a fiction not a truth. 1870 Eug. Mech. 28 Jan. 484/1 
The same metamorphose takes place in animals. 

2. A kind of firework. 

1818 in Pall Mali G. (1885) $ Nov. 4/2 Superior Fire- 
works... A metamorphose, with alternate change. 


lilletamorpliose (metamp-jfouz, -fds), v. Also 
6 - 7 -oze. [a. F. milamorphoser in Hatz.- 

Darm.), f. metamorphose sb. ; see Metamorphosis.] 
1. trans. To change in form; to turn to or into 
something else by enchantment or other super- 
natural means. 

*576 Gascoigne Del. Diet for Drunkards (1792) 15 They 
feigned that Medea, Circe, and such other coulde Meta- 
morphose & transforme men into Beastes, Byrdes, Plantes, 
and Flowres. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 40 This., 
draue Menaphon into such an extasie for ioy, that he stood as 
a man metamorphozed. 1642 W. Price Serm, 14 Remember 
Lots wife t she was metamomhoz'd to a pillar of salt. 1709 
Steele Tatler No. 21 f 9 Many of the said Men were by 
the Force of that Herb metamorphosed into Swine. 1859 
Geo. Eliot A. Bede xii, Perhaps they metamorphose them- 
selves into a tawny squirrel. 1874 Lady Herbert tr. 
HiibnePs Ramble II. iii. 530 A god metamorphosed 
into a dragon. 

2- (Chiefly tronsf. and Jig. of i ; also gen^ To 
change the form or character of; to alter the 
nature or disposition of ; to transform. Const, to^ 
into. 


1576 Gascoigne Del. Diet for Drunkards 12 For 
was Dot Noah .. through this beastly vice, so Metamor- 
phosed, that he lay in his Tent uncovered. 1598 Barret 
yVitvr. IVarres i. i. 2 Long peace, and neglect of Martiall 
discipline hath metamorphosed manly mindes. xfizx Lady M. 
Wroth Urania X2, I was at that instant metamorphosed 
into miserie it selfe. X74t W. Oldys Eng. Stage vi. 03 
They formed a Select Company, and Metamorphosing the 
Tennis-Court .. opened their new Theatre. 1777 Burke 
Corr. (r844) II. 152 Never were a people so metamorphosed. 
The plain farmer and even the plain quaker is become a 
soldier. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk, I. 80 He recognised on 
the sign, the ruby face of King George., but even this was 
singularly metamorphosed. x866 Liddon Bampt. Led, vi. 
(1875) 344 The regenerate man has been metamorphosed, 
his moral being is reconstructed, 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. I. viii, This patient. .from being the brightest. .spirit 
in the household was metamorphosed into an irresponsive 
dull-eyed creature. 

3. In scientific applications: To subject to 
Metamorphosis or Metamorphism, 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 27 When she was metamor- 
phos’d into a Locust, I could discern no Mouth in the 
alicroscope. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) *84 The 
Worm is metamorphosed into a Butter-Fly. 1839-47 Car- 
tenter in Todd's^ Cycl. Aiiat. III. 742/2 The wonderful 
processes of chemical and vital transformation, which take 
place during the period of incubation (of an egg], the albu- 
men which it contained at first is metamorphosed into bone, 
cartilage, nerve, ..feathers, &c., &C, 1851 Owen in Ediu, 
Nerv Philos, yml. Apr. 271 Before the individual h.is finally 
metamorphosed itself into the winged male or wjnqed ovi- 
parous female, /bid. 273 They, .become circular flattened 
pup^: and are finally metamorphosed into monostomes, 
1858 Geikie Hist, Boulder xiL 246 A portion of the ^haIc.. 
has become in consequence highly metamorphosed. iSSa 
— Texl'bk, Geol, w. YUA, ^ i, 571 Nearly all rocks.. have 
been metamorphosed, 

Sffetamorphosed (metdmjsfo^z’d, -fJst), 

ppl. a. [f. META3IORPHOSE Z/. + -EH^.] I” seUSCS of 
the verb. 

1603 KNOLLEs//w/.7'«TiT (1621) 1117 Yet. .would not these 
metamorphosed monsters yeeld the towne vnto the 1 

i6s6S.HoLLANDZ«rz»(i;i9)76AnumberofMetamorphos^ 

Men turned into Beasts by the Inchan^entsof thi-.wickrf 
Sorceress. X703 Mavudrell youtn. ye''US. (172^) ^5 I he 
Monument of Lot's Metamorphosd Wift 1729 hiELDisc 
Temple Beau (1775) L cloaths ! these IwksI 

these airs ! give me reason lo aonder bow I recollected my 
metamorphosed friend. 1S59 Draww Orre. xm. Uw) 
175 Naturalists frequently speafe of the siruH as formed of 
melaniorphosed vertebrm; the jaws of crabs as metamor- 
phosed le-s ; the stamens and pistils of flowers as meu- 
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morphosed leaves. 1878 A. H- Gpeen Coal ii. 43 The rocks 
are highly metamorphosed Lower Silurian beds. 1899 
'Allhttts SyiL Med. VI. x6o These old, metamorphosed 
thiombL ^ - r./ V 

Metamorpnoser (metam^*jfonz9J, -foiai). 
[f. METAMORPHoaE z/. +- erJ.] Oiie who or that 
which metamorphoses. 

1576 Gascoigne Del. Diet, for Drunkards (1792) 14 What 
sliall I name this man, but a beastly Metamorphoser, both of 
himself & of others? 1769 B. Alexander in Monthly Rev. 
XLIl. 102 The iinposiiions of a. crafty nietamorphoser. 
;839 Ladv Lytton Cheveley (ed. 2) HI. i.23 He was as good 
a metamojphoser of bipeds as the Yorkshire ostler was of 
quadrupeds. 

Metamorphosic (metampjf^sik), rz. [i. 
Metamobphos-is -*■ -ic. Cf. F. initamorphosiqite,'\ 
Of or pertaininjT to metamorphosis. 

1782 PowNALL Treat. Antig. 69 All the metamorphosic 
fables of the Ancients, turning policied and commercial 
people into horrid and savage monsters, uill.. evaporate 
before the light of truth. 18^ Syd. Soc. Lex., Metamor* 
jikosic breathw^y Gerhard’s term for a respiratory sound, 
which begins as a puerile breathing, but during the course of 
the inspirations assumes another character,. ; he believes it 
to be a reliable sign of a pulmonary cavity. 

Metamorphosical (metam^jjfou-zikal), a. 
nonct-wd. [Formed as prec. + -AL.] Changeable. 

1811 sporting Mag. XXXVIII, =3 It was me lot to be in 
a metamorphosical humour 

Metamorphosing (metamp-jfouziij, -ftfsiij), 
•iibl. sb. [f. Metamorphose v. + -inqI.] The 
action of the verb MetamoRPHO.se. 

1608 Topsell (1658) 596 From this changing of 

rods into Serpents, came the several metamorphosing of 
sundry other things into Serpents also. 1878 T. Sinclair 
Mount 253 None has been nearer to seeing the Shake- 
spearean metamorphosing here than Macdonald. 

attrib. Royal Remarkszxyiet were soon hurried 

away to a Metamorphosing House in the Hay-Market. 

Metamo-rphosing, ppl. a. [f. Metamor- 
phose V. + -ING -.] That metamorphoses or causes 
metamorphosis. 

1620 T. Granger Div. Logike 32 All things are becorne 
new, spiritual!, faithfull,..by the metamorphosing Spirit. 
1878 Bell tr. Geeenbaur's Coni^. Auat. 8 [It] m effect 
operates as a modifying and even metamorphosing agftttt* 
1888 Fall Mall G 15 June 13/2 That- .current of civiliza- 
tion from whose metamorphosing waves a woman inevitably 
emerges either a Vera or a Princess Napraxine. 

b. That undergoes metamorphosis. 

Z822-34 Good's SUidy Med. (ed.4) IV. 507 The flea under- 
goes all the changes of the metamorphosing tribes of insects.. 
1898 AUbuil's Syst, il/rrf. V. 205 I'he ‘ metamoTphosing * 
breathing of Seitz consists of an inspiratory sound harsh 
or rough at its commencement, becoming hollow or tubular 
towards the end of the act of inspiration. 

Metamorphosis (met^mp’-ift^sis'). PI. meta- 
morphoses (-sfz). [a. L. inetaviorphosUt a. Gr. 

^(Tan 6 p<puatif n. of action f. fi^rafxopj)ovi> to trans- 
form, f. /itra- Meta- + form. Cf, Meta- 

310RPH0SE sb,] 

1, The action or procesi of changing in form, 
shape or substance ; esp. transformation by magic 
or witchcraft. 

1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 929/1 Salem, & Bizans 
sometime two great townes. .were, .with a meruailouse 
metamorphosis, enchaunted 'and turned into twoo engtishe 
men. 1618 Bolton Florns (1636) 77 As if by a kind of 
metamorphosis, the gods had. .changed trees to Vessels. 
X674 Goi't. Tongue xii. 204 One would think wc were fallen 
into an Age of Metamorphosis, and that the Brutes did (not 
only Poetically and in fiction) but really speak. For the 
talk of many is so be!>tia], that [etc.]. 1794 Sullivan Vieio 
AVrL IV. 179 From the metempsychosis, however, arose the 
doctrine of the metamorphosis. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint, 
III. ly. xvii. § 6 A fourth . . will begin to change them in his 
fancy into dragons and monsters, and lose his grasp of the 
scene in fantastic metamorphosis. 1869 Tozer Highl. 
Turkey The points, .on which the stories turn are 

transformations and metamorphoses of various kinds, 

b. A metamorphosed form. 

1589 G\<Z£.nzMenaphon{Axh.) 73 Samela..stoode amazed 
like Medusaes Metamorphosis. 1638 Randolph Hey for 
Honesty ii. i. But come you pig-hogs, let us leave jesting. 
I restore you to your old metamorphosis, as you may see in 
the first leaf of Virgil’s Buco/ics. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 
\i. An amount of fat on the nape of her neck, which made 
her look like the metamotpho-sU of a white sucking-pig. 

2. iransf A complete change in the appearance, 
circumstances, condition, character of a person, of 
affairs, etc. 

<1x548 Hall /Arir. V/ 161 Ihon Cade, .departed 

secretly in habile disguysed, into Sussex : but all his meta- 
morphosis or transfiguracion Hile prevailed. 1598 Barckley 
Felic, Man (1631) 195 The Hermit .. asked him how it 
chanced that he was fallen into such a metamorphosis? 
1656 Earl Monm. tr. BoccaliriPs Advls.fr. Parnass. i. 
xxix. (1674) 32 The Metamorphosis is too great, when from 
being a private man, one becomes a Prince. 1691 Wood 
Ath. Oxon. I. 825 News was brought him of a metamor- 
phosis in the Slate at home. 179* Boswell ^Johnson 
an. X7S3 (1816) I. 233 Whatever agreement a Chief might 
make with any of his clan, the Heralds-Office could not 
admit of the metamorphosis. 1820 W. Scoresdy A<c. Arctic 
Reg. 1 . 386 The mountains along the whole coast, assumed 
the most fantastic forms. ..These varied and^ sometimes 
beautiful metamorphoses .. suggested the reality of fairy 
descriptions. 1853 C. Bronte i^iUette xxvu, His visage 
changed as from a mask to a face ;..I know not that I have 
ever seen in any other human face an equal metamorphosis. 
1857 Buckle Civiliz. viil. 519 By a singular metai^rphosis, 
the secular principle was now represented by the Calholu^, 
and the theological prinaple by the Piolcsiants. 1807 


Lydia M. Child Rout. Repub. v. 64 The disguises were 
quickly assumed, and the metamorphosis made Rosa both 
blush and smile. 

' 8 , In scientific uses. 

a. Physiology. Change of form in animals and 
plants, or their, parts, during life; esp. in Ent.^ 
a change or .one of a series of changes which 
a metabolous insect undergoes, resulting in com- 
plete alteration of form and habit. Coarc(ate ineta- 
morphosis {Jd.wt,')', see Coabctate b. 

x66s Phil. Trans. I. 88 Their [silkworms] metamorphoses 
are four. 1722 Quincy Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Metamorphosis^ 
is applied by Harvey to the Changes an Animal undergoes 
both in its Formation and Growth; and by several to the 
various Shapes some Insects in particular pass through, as 
the Silk Worm and the like. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
XIV. 7x2/1 A new form or change of appearance is always 
implied in metamorphosis or transformation. .; as when the 
lobes of a seed are converted into seminal leaves. 1828 
Stark Nat. Hist. 1 1 . 232 The lran»formations or meta- 

morphoses of insects embrace three states. 1835-6 TodePs 
Cycl. Anat. I. 106/1 We find that the whole of its [SC. the 
terrestrial salamander’s] metamorphosis lakes place whilst 
in the oviduct. x88i F. M. Balfour Comp. Ltnbyyol. II, 
113 The change undergone by the Tadpole in its passage 
into the Frog is so considerable as to deserve the name of 
a metamorphosis. i888 Rolleston & Jackson Anini, Life 
161 A perfect metamorphosi.s, such a.s that of Sphinx, with 
three well-marked stages, larva, pupa, and imago. 1897 
Parker & Haswell II. .xni. 32 It [the Ascidian] .. 

soon begins to undergo the retrogressive metauiorphosis\sy 
which it attains the adult condition. 

b. Morphology. The modification of organs or 
structures in form or function (including teratology). 

1839 Penny Cycl, XV. X31/2 Metamorphosis of organs, in 
the Vegetable Kingdom, consists in an adaptation of one 
and the same organ to several diflerent purposes. 1849 
Balfour Man. Bot. § 641 307 The different parts of the 
flower may be changed into each other, or into true leaves.. . 
These changes may lake place from without inwards, by an 
ascending or direct metamorphosis, as in the case of petals 
becoming stamens; or from within outwards, by descending 
or retrograde metamorphosis, as when stamens become 
petals. 

c. Evolution. Secular change of form. 

1847-9 TodiPs Cycl, Anat. IV. 623/2 A unity which has 
undergone such an infinitely graduated metamorphosis of 
its parts as to yield thesq unequal .skeletal forms. 1876 Ray 
Lankester tr. HaeckeCs Hist, Creai, I. 90 His [Goethe’s] 
idea of metamorphosis is almost synonymous with the theory 
of development. 1903 tr. Strasburger's Bot, (ed. a) ?. jo 
The vaiious modihcaliomt which uie ptimitiNtt foxm has 
passed through constitute its metamorphosis, 

d. llistol. The change of form which goes on 
in the elements of living organic structures; e-g, in 
blood-corpuscles, animal or vegetable tissue^ etc. 
Path, ‘The morbid change of the elements of 
tissues into another form of structure* (^FunPs 
Stand, Diet.'), 

1839-47 Carpenter in Todd's Cycl, Anat. HI. 750/1 The 
production of the simple structureless membranes.. must be 
attributed, we think, to the consolidation of a thin layer of 
blastema, rather than to metamorphosis of cells. 1845-6 
G. E. Day tr, Simon's Anim. C/tem. 1 . 133 The metamor- 
phosis [of blood-cor;>uscleb] occurs in the peripheral system. 
1857 G. Bird's Urin. Deposits (ed. 5) 440 Every animal 
developes,.. during ihe process of metamorphosis of tissue, 
a series of nitrogenized bubsiances. 1869 E. A. Parkes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 184 'There is a mucli more rapid 
metamorphosis of tissue in carnivorous animals, 1882 Vines 
Sachs' Bot. 708 These reserve-materials [in dormant seeds, 
bulbs, tubers] must undergo repealed Metamorphosis while 
they are being conveyed to the growing organs. 

6 . Chem, The change of a compound to a new 
form; esp, ‘the chemical change occurring in a 
compound substance under the influence of some 
other body which itself does not change* {,Syd, 
Soc, Lex. 1S90). 

1853 Carpenter Hum. Physiol, (ed. 4) 47 When there is a 
deficiency of fatly matters in the food, these may he formed by 
a metamorphosis of its saccharine constituents. Ibid. 52 The 
chemical metamorphoses which lake place In the economy.. 
Ibid. 90 The lactic acid, chiefly generated in the substance of 
the muscles (probably by the metamorphosis of a saccharine 
compound). 1862 DIiller Elcm.Chem, III. 58, 6x Pro- 
duction of Chemical MelamorphOies...i. Oxidation.. .2. 
Metamorphoses by Reduction... 3. Metamorphoses by Suh- 
stitution. 1843 K. J. Graves Syst. Clin, Med. Introd. 
Leetj 34 Professor Liebig applied the name of metamor- 
hosis to those chemical actions in which a given compound. 
^ y the presence of a peculiar substance, is made to resolve 
itself into two or more compounds. 

Metamo’rpliosist. rare-*^. [f. Metamor- 

PnOS -13 + - 1 ST.] = MetamoRPHIST. 1848 in Craig. 

t Metamorphostical, a. Ohs, rare, [irreg. 
f. Metamorphos-is. Cf. tneiamorphosical.] Of or 
pertaining to metamorphosis. 

1722 Arbuthnot. etc. Ann. Mirab. in Miscell. 173s HI. 
86 The Annus Mirabilis, or the Metamorphostical Con- 
junction : a Word which denotes the mutual Transformation 
of Sexes. 1895 Wood Martin Pagan Ireland 84 The soul 
of a man might pass into a deer, a bo.Tr..&c.,..a continuous 
metamorphostical existence, 

+ MetamOTphosy. Obs. Anglicized form 
of Metamorphosis. 

e 1530 L- Cox Rhet. (1S99) 71 And so doihe Ulysses con- 
clude his oracyon in the .xiii. boke of Guide Meiamorphosy. 

Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. Ixxxix. (1612) 36} Like tales 
^d Meiamorphosies passe many in this Chau a 1698 
Temple If ever any reasonable Soul Harbor’d in 
shape of cither brute or fowl. This was the Mansion : MeLa. 
morphosie Gain’d here the credit lost in Poelrie. ' 


Metamorphotic (metampjfp-tik), a. ■ ff 
Metamorphosis : see -otic.] Pertaining to or 
based on' metamorphosis ; causing metamorphosis 

1816 Bentham Chrestomathia Wks. 1843 VIII. 145 bhu 
morphotic, is the appellation by which these several branches 
of the Psychico-physical division of the aggregate sv-stem 
of sources of motion may be designated. 1826 Kirby & Sr 
Entomol. IV. 420 The Era of Swammerdam and Ray or of 
the Metamorphotic System. 1827 Carlyle Germ. Rom 
Quintus Fixlein III. 282 To his eyes, this birth-day, iti the 
metamorphotic mirror of his superstitious imaginatioo . 
would burn forth like a red death-warrant. 
Metamorphy (metamp-jfi). [Formed as 
Metamohphic: see -Y.] = Metamorphosis. 

1869 1 \Iasters Veget, Terat. 241 In the present work the 
term metamorphy is employed-lo distinguish cases where 
the ordinary course of development has been perverted or 
changed. 1879 Stormonth Man.Sei. Terms, Metamorphosis 
..hot. ..sometimes called metamorphy, 

Metamylene: see Meta- 6 a. 

11 Metanephron, -nephros (metanefrpn, 
-ne’fr^s). Zool. [mod.L., f. Gr, ^cra- Meta- + 
V€(pp 65 kidney.] .The hinder division of the 
typical segmental organ in vertebrates, from which 
are developed the kidney and the ureter. Hence 
Uetane'pliric a, 

1877 Ray Lankester in Q. fnil. Microsc. Sci. XVII.430 
A metanephron with metanephric duct distinct from the 
Wolffian or mesonephric duct. 18^ A. Sedgwick ibid. 
XXIV. 79 The metanephros persists as the functional 
kidney. 

Metanocerito : see Meta- 7 a. 

II Metanotum (metanoa-iym), Ent. [mod.L., 
f, Gr, /lera- Meta- + vlbrov back.] The dorsal 
part of the metathorax in insects. Hence 
Metano’tal a. (in recent Diets.). 

i860 J. Duncan Introd. Entoni. I. 109 The dorsal portion 
[of the jnetathorax] is the meiatiotum, commonly quadran- 
gular. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. vii. 400 The 
metanotum, or tergal portion of the metathorax. 

Metantimonic (metaentimpmik), a. Chem, 
[ad. F. milaniimoniqtte (Fremy) ; see Meta- and 
Antimonic,] liletantimonic acid : the hydrate 
produced when pentachloride of antimony is 
treated with water. 

1854 R. D. Thomson Cycl. Chem, 1869 Roscoe Ehm, 
Chem, 256. 

Hence 3 VIetantimo*u(i)ate, a salt of metanti- 
monic acid. 

1863 Fownes* Chem, (ed. 9) 368 Metantlmonate of potassa., 
1863 Branoe & Taylor Chem. Index, Metantimoniates. 

Meta-oleictoMetaphenomenal: seeMm-. 
Metaphery (metseffen). Bot. [f. Gr. pita* 
Meta- + ^tpepua (cf. Periphery), ^ipuv to carry.] 

^ The displacement of organs, as when alternate 
become opposite * (Jackson Gloss, Bot, Terms), 
1869 M. T. Masters Veget. Terat. 91 Morrcn..spe.iksof 
this transposition as metaphery. 1879 in Stormonth Man. 
Sci. Terms. 

MetapHony (tnetas'fiym). Philol. [a. F. 
phonie, f, Gr. /itra- Meta- -f (pojv^ sound.] A term 
proposed to take the place of Umlaut. Hence 
IkZetaplio'uical a., Metapho’nized ppl, a. 

1894 V, Henry Comj>. Gram. Eng. 4- Germ. ir. i. § 4. 
iUCetapllor (me'tafoi). P'orms: a. b-7 meta- 
phore, (6 metafor) , 6- metaphor. B- 6-7 meta- 
phora. [a. F. meiaphore, ad. L. inetaphora, .a. Gr. 
fX(Ta<popaf f. peTa<p€p€iv to transfer, f, /lera- Meta' 
+ <l)€p€iv (root tpip- : <pop‘) to bear, carry.] The 
figure of speech in which a name or descriptive 
term is transferred to some object different from, 
but analogous to, that to which it is properly 
applicable; an instance of this, a metaphorical 
expression. Mixed metaphor', see quot. 1824. 

o. 1533 Hen. VIII in Wotion Lett. (1654) Suppl. 8 And 
rather then men would note a lye when they know what is 
meant, they will sooner by allegory or metaphor draw the 
word to the truth. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet, 91b, A metaphor 
is an alteration of a woorde from the proper and nalurali 
meanynge, to that whiche is not proper, and yet agrecin 
iherunto, by some lykenes that appeaielh to be in iL X55S 
Bonner Homilies 71* Chry&le alwayes in bys speakynce 
dyd vse fygures, metaphorcs and tropes. xefi^Mirr.fe 
Mag,, Collingbourne xxxvii, These metafors I vse with other 
mote. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. ix. 247 An horn 
is the hieroglyphick of authority, power, & dignity, and m 
this Metaphor is often used in Scripture, xysz Addiso.n 
Sped. No. 289 ? 8 Those beautiful Metaphors m Scripture, 
where Life is termed a Pilgrimage. 1821 Lamb Elta ber. 1. 
Dnperf. Sympathies, He stops a metaphor like a suspei^cu 
person in an cnemy^s country. ‘A. healthy book! •• 

1 catch rightly what you said?* 1824 L. Murray 
Gram. (ed. 5) 1 . 493 Wc should avoid making two 
siblent metaphors meet on one object. This is what is 
mixed metaphor. 1841 Trench Parables i. (1877) 9 
allegory stands to the metaphor,, .in the same relation that 
the parable does to the. .simile. 1876 Mozley Uuiv. iserm, 
xvi. (1877) 265 The metaphor of the poet is perfectly true in 
fact, for life jr a stage. ,, , . 

/ 3 . 1586 A. Day Eug. Secretary n. (1625) 77 Metaphora, 
which is, when a word from the proper or right sigmhca- 
tion is transferred to another necre vnto the meaning. 
1598 Sylvester Dn Bartas 11. fi. ii. Babylon 369 Better 
then Greek with her.. Fit Epithets, and fine Metaphoras. 
1650 Earl Mo.nm. tr. Senault's Man tec. Guilty pis ine 
Iilelaphora, which is so frequent with. them, ..is R not an 
imposture? 

b. Comb., as mtlaphor-tnakiuSt -monger. 
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1670 Eachard Clergy 4,6 These indiscreet and horrid 
metaphopmongers. i88g Mivart Orig-. Hwn, Reason 273 
This power of metaphor-making. 

t3ttetapllorally,«<ft'. Obs.rare—'-. [f. Meta- 
phor + -AL + -ly 2.J Metaphorically. 

1548-50 Thomas Ital. Dict.^ C/timera, a, proper name, but 
metaphorollU [sic], it is many times taken for an harde or 
subtill imaginacion. 

mCetaphoric (metaffPTik), a, [f. Metaphor + 
*jc.] = Metaphorical. 

1597 in Farr S. P. Eliz. (1845) II. 447 Restraine your 
haughlie metaphoricke lines. x66g Gale Cr/. Gentiles t. i. 
ii. II Traditions; which he wraps up in .. metaphoric, and 
Allegoric notions. 1726 Swift To a Lady hi Heroic Style 
Z19 Metaphoric Meat and Drink Is to understand and 
think. 187s M. & Fr. Collins Sweet ij* Twenty i. xvi, 
Sarah ..did not understand Miss Litton’s metaphoric 
language. 

metaphorical (metafpTikal), a. [f. Meta- 
phor + -ic + -AL.] Of or characterized by the use 
of metaphor; of the nature of metaphor; used 
metaphorically ; not literal; figurative. 

rt 1555 Latimer in Foxe .<4.-5' d/. (1563) 1312/3 They thinke 
not that it is a corporal worme, but a spiritual & a Meta- 
phorical worme. 1665 Bunyan Holy Citie (1669) 251 For 
botii the word \Vater, and that of Life, they are but meta- 
phorical Sayings. 1741 Richardson Patnela (1824) I. cii. 
490 [She] delights . . in . .metaphorical flourishes. 1825 Cole- 
ridge Aids Red. 2 A man without reflection is but a 
metaphorical phrase for the instinct of a beast. J883 H. 
Drummond Ain/, iatw in Spir. /K vii.(i884) 235 To impose 
a metaphorical meaning on the commonest word of the New 
Testament is to violate every canon of interpretation. 
Hence MetaphoTicalness. 1882 in Ogilvie. 

metaphorically (metaf^Tikali), adv. [f. 
Metaphorical + -Lir^j In a metaphorical sense; 
by the nse of metaphor. 

i57t Golding Calvin on Ps. ii. 3 By terming his govern- 
ment metaphorically by the name of ‘Bondes and yoke*. 
1660 T. Gouge Chr. Directions lx. (1831) 56 Which words, 

* If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off’ &c., are not 
literally to be taken, but metaphorically, 1756 Burke 
SnbU ^ B. 111. XXVI, We metaphorically apply the idea of 
sweetness to sights and sounds. 1844 Stanley Arnold 
(1858) I. vi. 244 Literally as well as metaphorically blind. 
1885 Manch. Exam. 2 May 6/2 Mr. Broadhurst meta- 
phorically fell upon Mr. Bentinck’s neck. 

Iffetaphorist (me*taforisl), rare, [f. Meta- 
phor + -1ST.] One who deals in metaphors. 

17*7 Popc, etc. Art of Sinking 115 A poet or orator would 
have no more to do but to send to the particular traders in 
«ach kind, to the metaphorist for his allegories, to the 
simile-maker for hH comparisons. 1891 Hannah Lynch 
G. Meredith 33 The marvellous performance of a juggling 
metaphorist. 

Metaphorize (n)e*tafbj3i2),z', [/.Metaphor 
-h -IZE, Cf. F. mitafhoriser.'] traits, a. To change 
metaphorically tVt/tJ. b. To ply with metaphor. 

1789 T. Twining Aristotle's Treat. Poetry (1812) II. 292 
'Every reader will recollect Milton’s beautiful application 
of this metaphor ... to the dew-drops, metaphorized Into 
^arls. tSos Southey Let. 35 July in Life (1850) II, 153 
Every character [in the play] reasoning, and metaphorising, 
and metapbysicking the reader most nauseously, 

t Metaphorons, <7. Obs. rare^^. [£ Meta- 
phor + -ous.] Full of OT characterized by metaphor. 

1658 Bromhall Treat. Specters vn. 362 Metaphorous 
speeches. 

IKEetapliospliate (metafp-sf^t). Ckem. [Meta- 
2 a.] A salt of metaphosphoric acid. 

1633 [see next]. 1869 Roscoe Elan. Chem. 160 Sodium 
metaphosphate. 

Metaphosphoric (metaf^^sf^-rik), a. Chem. 
[Meta- 3 a.] Metaphosphoric acid (HPO3) : an 
acid containing a molecule of water less than ortho- 
phosphoric acid, 

1833 T. Graham in Phil.^ Trans. 277, I shall take the 
liberty to designate provisionally the acid of the fused 
biphosphate of soda, the IMetaphosphoric acid..; and the 
fused salt itself, the Metaphosphate of soda. x^9 tr. R. 
von fakseh's Clin. Diagn. vii. (ed. 4) 299 If to urine which 
contains albumin a little solid metaphosphoric add be 
added, a precipitate or turbidity forms. 

Metaphragm (metafrjem). £/:t. Also in 
■hatm form. [ad. ’mod.L. metaphragma, f. Gr, 
fttra- Meta- -t- partition.] The wall that 

separates the abdomen from the thorax in insects. 

1826 Kirby Sc Sp. Entotnol. 111 . 382 Metaphragma (the 
^letaphragm). Ibid. IV.sgi The cavity of the chest.. be- 
tween the mesophragm and metaphragm. 
Metaphrase (me-tafreiz), si. [ad. mod.L. 
metaphrasis, ad. Gr. iieraippaais, a. of action from 
fitTatppa^iiv to translate, paraphrase : see Meta- 
and Phrase si. Cf. F. milaplirase^ 
tl. A metrical translation, Obs. 

1627 Bp. Hall Danids Ps. Metaphr. Ded., Apollinarius 
..wrote, .all the Hebrew scriptures in Heroicks;..his meta- 
phrase of the Psalmes is still in our hands. 1631 in Banna- 
tyue Club Misc. I. 245 The receaving of this new meta- 
phrase, and rejecting of the old, sail geve occasion to 
foranners to call us light headed Scots. 1767 Harte Amar- 
anth Pref., A paraphrase (or metaphrase raiherj of the 
Xxviiith chapter of Deuteronomy ; which, I believe, hath 
never yet been turned into English verse. 

2. A rendering into other words ; a translation ; in 
later use, a word-for-word translation in contra- 
distinction to a paraphrase. 

1640 Shirley Hum, Courtier \ y. i. Gib, Orseolo. Whal 
does she thinke? Lnu. Y’are insufficient Or. How? a meto- 
phrase [j/c] upon that word, a 1646 J. Gregory Posthuma 

Yol. VI. 


.(idsol 224 Where the English Metaphrase readeth, Thou 
shalt accept [etc.].. .The Hebreivsaitfa, Thou shale consume, 
&c. 1680 Drydem tr. Ovid's Ep. PreC, Ess. (ed. Ker) 1. 237 
Metaphrase, or turning an author word by word, and line 
by line, from one language into another. 1697 — tr. Virg. 
jEneid Ded.tc)4 b, The way I have taken is not so strei^t 
as IMetapbrase, nor so loose as Paraphrase. 1823 De 
Quincev Lett, to Yng. Man Wks. XIV. 84 note. It is too much 
of a mere metaphrase of Kant. 1903 W. R. Roberts in 
Class. Rev. XVII. 131/a Metaphrase can hardly be made to 
do riuty for paraphrase. 

Jig. X822 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Some Old Actors. Such play- 
ful selections and specious combinations rather than strict 
metaphrases of nature. 

Metaphrase (me-tafr^z), v. [f. prec. sb. : 
bat cf. Gr. ptfra<ppa^avj] 

+ L /rails. To translate, esp. in verse. Ois. 

1608 Bp. Hau. in Sylvesters Du Barias To Author, To 
Mr losuah Syluester, of bis Bartas Metaphrased. 1633 
Fletcher Poet. Afisc. 86 Certain of the royal Prophets 
Psalmes metaphrased. x649T.W{EAVER)t////^) Plantagenets 
Tragicall Story: or the Death of King Edward the Fourth. 
. .Metaphrased by T. W. gent. 

2. To alter the phrasing or language of; to render 
into other words. 

i863 Coniemp. Rent. IX. 294 He [Simeon Metaphr^tes] 
did not in all cases assemble materials in their original 
shape, but often ‘ metaphrased * or manipulated (hem in such 
a way as to deprive the mass of all value. 2883 Scrivener 
Introd. Crit. N. T. 508 He loo [Clement of Alexandria] 
complains of those who tamper with for metaphrase} the 
Gospels for their own sinister ends. 

Hence Me'taphrasing vbl. sb. 

1631 in Bannaiyne Club Misc. I. 237, I have not as zit. . 
considdered what libertie they have takin in the metaphras- 
ing to add, insert, or degresse. 

II Metaplirasis (metse-frasis). Obs. [mod.L.: 
see prec.] = Metaphrase. 

a 1568 Ascham Scholem. 11. (Arb.) 104 Metaphrasis . . is 
all one with Paraphrasis, saue it is out of verse, either into 
prose, or into some other kinde of meter t or els, out of prose 
into verse. 1603 Holland Afon 984 Some rhe- 
torical! figures, catachreses and metaphrases. iyo6 Phil- 
lips (ed. Kersey), Metaphrasis. a bare Translation out of 
one Language into another. 

IKCetaplirast (me-tafrsesl). [ad. Gr. /tera- 
fppaarrjSf f, fi£Ta<ppa^€ttf to translate, f. pera- hlETA- 
+ <ppd(av to speak.] One who renders a com- 
position into a different literary form, e.g. by turn- 
ing prose into verse, or one metre into another; 
also, t a translator. 

• x6io Holland Camden's Brit. \. 68 Simeon that great 
Iiletaphrast. ^ 164s Cudivorth Lord’s Supper 13 For so 
both the Syriack Metaphrast expounds it. and the Arabick. 
a 169s Wood Fasti Oxon. (1815) 516 George Sandys, esq. ; 
the famous traveller and excellent poetical metaphra.st. X778 
Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry II. 190 He ISymeon] obtained 
the distinguishing appellation of the Metaphrast, because. . 
he modernised the more antlent narratives of the miracles 
and martyrdoms, .for the use of the Greek church. 1896 
J. W, Mackail Lat. Lit. (ed. 2) 128 The later metaphrasis, 
who occupied themselves with turning heroic into elegiac 
poems by inserting a pentameter between each two lines. 

IVEetaphrastic (metafr«fe*slik), tz. andrA [ad. 
Gr. peTa^patfTi/rdy, f, fitTafppaarijs : see prec.] 

A. adf. 

1, Of the nature of metaphrase, 

* 1778 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry II. 169 Maximus Pla- 
nudes . . has the meric of having familiarised to his country- 
zneii many Latin classics. .by metaphnistic versions, 

2. Gram, (See quot.) rare^^. 

i86x Max Muller Set. Lang. Ser, i. viii. (1864) 338 The 
formation of such phrases as the French fahnerai, for J’ai 
a aimer.. may be called analytical or metaphraslic. 

B, sb.pl. The art of translation or interpretation, 
xS^s Q. Rev. Oct. 328 There is no lost work on Herme- 
neutics or Metaphrastics to be recovered from an Egyptian 
grave. 

So Uetaphra’stical a, — Metaphrastic. 

i860 in Worcester. 

ItfCetaphra'Sticallyy^t'- [Formed as prec. + 
-LY by way of metaphrase. 

*577 Hanmer Anc. Ecel. Hist. (1663) 73 Some report that 
he presumed metaphrastically to alter the words of the 
Apostle, correcting as it were the order of the phrase. 1652 
T. Manley Aflict. Saints title-p.. The whole Booke of Job, 
composed into English Heroicall Verse, metaphrastically. 
1894 R. Fenton in W, W. Lloyd E. Fenton 121 Which we 
may metaphrastically translate : — Milton, now, a disap- 
pointed, blind, distressed old man. 

li Metaphreuon, -phrenum (metse-fr/npn, 
-frihiym). Also 7 anglicized motaphr©n(0. [Late 
L., a. Gr. ii6Ta<ppcvov^ f. pera after + midriff.] 
The part of the back that is behind the diaphragm. 

i6ai Burton Anat. Afel. i. v. in. i. (1651) 401 The meta- 
phrene, or part of the back which is over against the heart, 
x66x Lovell Hist, Anim.ef Mitu 90 Brest strong, metaphren 
broad. 1693 tr. Blancards Phys. Diet. (ed. a), Metaphre- 
num. 1706 Phillips (ed. K.zxsty),Metaphrenum^ that part 
of the Back which comes after the Diaphragm, or Midriff. 
1856 JI/iVNE Expos, Lex.. Metaphrenott^ Mefaphrentint. 

li/Ietapliysic (metafrzik), jAI In 4 metha- 
phesik, 5 metaphesyk, metbepbisike, 6 metba- 
pbisicl^ 6-7 metaphisi(c)k(e, -physi(c)k0, (7 
-phisique), 7-8 -pbysicfc, (9 -physique), [ad. 
i scholastic L. metaphysica fem. sing., substituted 
i (on the analogy of other names of sciences : cf. 
physic') for the older metaphysica neut. pL; see 
SItTAPHVsrcs. Ql.Y.tnPtapkysique,Gc.metaphisik, 

1 The sing, form alone appears in Eng. before the i6th c. 
i In the 17th and zSlh c. U was almost superseded by ^Ieta- 


THYSics ; in the 19th c., owing to German influences it began 
to be preferred by many philosophical writers.] 

1. « Metaphysics i. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 365 He [Aristotle] made 
. .problemys of perspective and of raethaphesik [1432-50 pro- 
hlemes perspective and metaphisicalle, orig. et perspectiva 
prohlemata et inetaphysicatit\. c X450 Cov. Myst., Doctors 
in. Temple 289 Ageyn cure argemente is no recystence In 
metaphesyk ne astronomye. 1527 Tindale Par. \Vicked 
Mammon Wks. (1^73) 88/t How shoulde he vnderstand the 
scripture, seing he is no Philosopher, neyiher hath sene his 
metaphlsike? 1:586 T. B[kard] La Primaud. Fr. Acad. i. 
72 Physike, which is the studie of natural! things : Meta- 
physike, which is of supernalurall things. 2^5 Bacon 
Aay. Learn. 11. vii. § 3 The one part which is Phisicke en- 
quirelh and bandleth the Materiall & Efficient Cavses, & 
the other which is Meiaphisicke handleth the Formal and 
Final Cavses. 1742 Pope Dune. ly. 645 Physic of Meta- 
physic begs defence. And Melaphysic calls for aid on Sense. 
X775 Horsley in Phil. Trans. LXV. 182 The uncertain 
conclusions of an ill-conducted analogy, and a false meta- 
physic, were mixed with the few simple precepts derived 
from observation. 1817 Coleridge B/og. Lit. ix. (1882) 71 
[Fichte] supplied the idea of a system truly metaphysical, 
and of a metaphysique truly systematic. 1873 M. Arnold 
Lit. ^ Dogma (1876) 399 The mis-attribulion to the Bible. . 
of a science and an abstruse metaphysic which is not there. 
1883 E. Caird in Encycl, Brit. XVI. 79 For Aristotle, meta- 
physic is the science which has to do with Being as such, 
Being in general. 

b. = Metaphysics i b. 

186^ J. H. Stirling Sir JF. Hamilton 41 The true meta- 
physic of the subject nowhere finds itself represented in the 
preceding discussion. 1^4 Lewes Probl. Life 4- Mind 
Ser. 1. I. Introd. 1. iv. 67 Es'ery science has its metaphysic. 
H 2. Something visionary. 

x6o6 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. Ixxxi. (1612) 341 Or for a 
Metaphysick hold the Proiect of her prayse. 
Metaphysic (metafi'zik), a. and sbP- [ad. 
scholastic C. meiaphysiens adj., developed from 
metaphysica sb. pl.t see Metaphysics. Cf. F. 
tjietapkysiqne^ Sp. meiafisicOy It. 7 netaJisico.’\ 

A. adj. = Metaphysical. Now rare. 

1528 Tindalb Obed. Chrt Alan To Rdr. t8 Alleginge vnto 
them textes of logyeke, of naturall philautia, of metba- 
phisick and morall philosophy. 1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrip- 
pds Fan. Artes liii, 70 The whiche because they be not m 
the nature of thinges, but are supposed to be aboue nature, 
therefore they c^I them transnaturall or Metaphisicke. 
a 1631 Donne Paradoxes (1652) 25 And that poore knoiv- 
ledg..we call Metapbysicke, supernatural!. 1663 Butler 
Hud. 1. i. J50 He knew what’s what, and that's as high As 
metaphysic wit can fly. 1683 E. Hooker Pref. Fordage's 
Mystic Div. 102 Even the most Metaphysic subtilissimoes 
after that thei haue fatigated. .themselves with their Divi- 
sions and Subdivisions, xtso Walfole Let. to Mann 3 Aug., 
The Bishop of Durham [Chandler]., is succeeded by Butler 
of Bristol, a metaphysic author. 2779 Johnson L. 
Cowley Wks. II. 26 hiilton tried the metaphysick style only 
in bis lines upon Hobson the Carrier. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 

8 The metaphysic knight of the sorrowful countenance. 
1793 W. F. hlAVORC/ir,/’tf'////« x8 A metaphysic liberty and 
equality intoxicated the mad multitude. 1873 Browning 
Red Coit. Nt.'Cap 1178 What foe would dare approach? 
Historic Doubt?.. Acumen metaphysic? 
f B. sbJ^ A metaphysician. Obs, 
aigibStO'KZY Apol.Poetrie{\ihli 25 And the Melaphisick, 
though it be in the seconde and abstract notions, and there- 
fore be counted supernatural! : yet doth hee indeede builde 
vpon the depth of Nature. 1589 Puttenham Eng, Poesie r. 
iv. (Arb.) 25 They fpoets] were the first Astronomers and 
Philosophists and Metaphisicks. 2623 Cockeram, Aleta- 
p/tisichs, one skild in these Artes. Atetaphysicke. 

inieta£;liy*sic, V- rare. [f. prec. sb. Cf. F. 
metaphysiqtierl] trans. a. To treat metaphysically, 
b. To ply with metaphysics. 

1782 H. Walpole Lett, to G. Hardiuge Priv. Corr. (1820) 
I'V. 506 A piece of genuine French, not metapbysicked by 
La Harpe, by Thomas, &c. x8ox [see Metaphorize z'.]. 

Metaphysical (metSfi’zikSl), a. [f. Meta- 

FHrsic + -AL.] 

.1. Of or belonging to, or of the nature of, meta- 
physics ; such as is recognized by metaphysics. 

1432-50 [see Metaphysic sb.^ i], 1532 More Confut. Tin- 
dale Wks, 386/1 Argumentes grounded vpon philosophy & 
metaphisicall reasons. 1550 Nicolls Thucyd. vb, The 
sciences that be calleth specuiatiue, be the metaphisicaU. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. iii. 345 A popular ex- 
pression, which will not stand a Metaphysicall and strict 
e.vamination. 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 1. v. Rule i. 

§ 6 Negative doubt is either ^Ietaphysical or Moral. 1690 
Locke Hum. Und, iv. vi, (1695) 333, 1. Moral Truth... 

2. Metaphysical Truth, which is nothing but the real Exist- 
ence of Things, conformable to the Ideas to which we have 
annexed their Names. 1792 D. Stewart Philos. Hum. 
Alind I. 72 The word cause expresses something which is 
supposed to be necessarily connected with the change; and 
wiihout which it could not have happened. This may be 
called the metaphysical meaning of the word ; and such 
causes may be c.'illed metaphysical or ejficient cames. 1867 
Bp. Forbes Explanation 39 Articles t. (18S1) 14 The Inplc 
distinctionofGod’sattributesinto metapb)'sjcal, inieiiectuaJ, 
and moral. X884 tr. Lotse’s Melaplu^ 11. v. 301 Instead ot 
a metaphysical theory, what he gives is scarcely more than 
a logical classification. 

b. Applied with more or less of reproach to 
reasoning, ideas, etc. which are considered o^er- 

subtle, or too abstract. ^ 

1646 Bp. JiIaxwell Burd. Issachar 3I1 1 confesse, this Di- 

vinitie is so transcendent and AIetaphysic.iil, that it exceeds 

mv MDacilie. mo SivlFT To Vug. CUrgymon Wkic i^,t 

V.% iome Gentlemen.. are aft to filltbetr Sermons with 

Philo5ophic.al Terms and potions of the mctapb)-sical or 
abstracted Kind. 17.7-41 ChamrehsCjc/.s. v., rheaordu 
also used to denote something subtile, abstract, and refined. 

58 
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METAPHYSICALLY. 


METAPLAST. 


In which sense we say, such a reasonins, such a -proof, is 
too vutftphysicalt &c. 

2. Based on abstract general reasoning; deter- 
mined on theoretic or a priori principles. 

' 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. v. § 361 When they saw., 
that, from metaijhysical considerations what might be done 
in case of necessity, the militia of the kingdom was actually 
seized on. 1773 Johnson in Boyive/l 8 May^ There seems 
(said he), to be in authours a stronger right of property than 
that by occupancy; a metaphysical right, a right, as it 
were, of creation, which should from its nature be per- 
petual. x8a6 Scott IVoodst. vi, In many a case, where 
wars have been waged for points of metaphysical right, 
they have been at last gladly terminated, upon the mere 
hope of obtaining general tranquillity. 

3. [P.irtly in a pseudo-etymological sense = 
‘beyond what is physical’.] a. Applied, esp. in 
explicit contrast io physical^ to what is immaterial, 
incorporeal, or supersensible. 

15^7 G. Harvey LtiUr'bk. (Camden) 56 And all that 
glorious company Of parsonages herolcall To greete with 
salutations Divine and metanhysicall. x6o8 Topsell Ser^ 
penis (1658) 591 The blessed Trinity., framed both the bene- 
ficial and hurtful Creatures, either for a Physical^ or Meta- 
physical end. x668 H. More Div. Dial. 1. xxviii. (1713)^58 
Hyl. . .There is also a Substance distinct from Matter, which 
therefore must be immaterial, and consequently Meta- 
physical. X77S Harris Philos. Arrangem. Cx84t) 377 Thus, 
having before considered phy.sical motion, have we now 
considered what may be called metaphysical, or. .causative 
motion. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 316 Beautiful as fire 
is in itself, 1 suspect that part of the pleasure is meta- 
physical, and that the sense of playing with an element 
which can be so terrible adds to the zest of the spectacle. 
1877 S. Cox Salv. Mnndiv^. 56 That. .the wicked will be 
turned into a place of. . torment physical or metaphysical. 

b. That is above or goes beyond the laws of 
nature ; belonging to an operation or agency which 
is more than physical or natural ; supernatural. 

. 1590 Marlowe md Pi. Tamhtrl. iv. ii. The essenliall 
fourme of Marblestone, Tempered by science metaphlsicall, 
And Spels of maglcke from the mouthes of sjiirits, 1605 
Shaks. Macb. 1. v. 30 The Golden Round, Which Fate and 
Metaphysicallaydedoth seemeTb hauethee crown'd withalL 
1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. 11. 1059 The Pestilence., 
partly metaphysicall appears, And partly naturall. zy.. 
Wardurton Note on Rape 0/ Lock 1. 20 As the subject of 
the epic consists of two partSy the melaphyslcal and the 
civil. x8aa Scott Pirate xxxvili, In these plain words there 
is no metaphysical delusion. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men^ 
Goethe Wk-s. (Bohn) I. 393 The lurking dxmons sat to him, 
..and the metaphysical elements took form. 

to. Surpassing what is natural or ordinary; 
extraordinary, transcendent. Obs, 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 73 The excellence of such 
2. Metaphysicall vertue, I meane (shepheacds) the fame of 
your faire Samela, houering in the eares of euerie man as a 
miracle of nature. 

4. Of persons, their minds, etc.: Addicted to or 
fitted for the study of metaphysics. 

41638 F. Grp.villb Sidney 175 Many Metaphysi- 
call Phormio’s before me, who had lost themselves in teaching 
Kings, and Princes,^ how to govern^ their People, a 1653 
J. Smith Sel, Disc. L 24 The louith is avdpwno; 8eup))TiKbf, 
the true metaphysical and contemplative man. 1683 Pcttus 
Fiela h/in.u. 3 Dlajerus and Spagnetus. .being a sort of 
J^fetaphisical Chimists, who do make it a chief Principle of 
that Science to be strict in their Devotion towards God. 
J853 Kikcsl^y Hy/aiia I. Pref. 13 In the more metaphysical 
and contemplative East. 1856 ])Ir& Stowe Dred I. xv. 203 
His metaphysical talent. 

Comb. ^ 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 117 A Metaphysicall 
pated Disputant. 

6 . Adopted by Johnson as the designation of 
certain 17 th cent, poets (chief of whom were 
Donne and Cowley) addicted to ‘witty conceits’ 
and far-fetched imagery. 

[1693 Dryden Orig. ^ Progr.Salire'^s&.{!t^. Ker) II. 19 
He IDonne] affects the metaphysics, not only in his satires, 
but in his amorous verses, where nature only should reign; 
and perplexes the minds of the fair sex with nice specula- 
tions of philosophy, when he should engage their hearts. . • 
In this.. Mr. Cowley has copied him to a faulL] 4x744 
Pope m J. Spence Anecd. (1820) .173 Cowley. .as well as 
Davenant borrowed his metaphysical style from Donne. 
3779 Johnson L. P., Cowley Wks, II. 22 About the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century appeared a race of writers 
that may be termed the metaphysical poets, ..The meta- 
physical poets were men of learning, and to shew their 
learning was their whole endeavour. 1785 T. Warton 
Miltoirs Poems Pref. 15 But what are these conceptions 
lof Cowley’s]? Metaplu'sical conceits, all the unnatural 
extravagancies of his English poetry. 1814 Southey in 
'Q. Rev. XU. 82 The metaphysical school, which marred a 
good poet in Cowley, and found its proper direction in 
Butler, expired in Norris of Bemerlon. 

6 . Used for : Fanciful, fantastic, imaginary, 
1727-4* Chambers^ s. V., ^metaphysical case, is an 
imaginary or chimei Ic.t1 case, which can scarce ever happen, 
or not without much difficulty ; and which ought not to ^ 
laid downasanileforcommon occasions. x8<^ J.Lawren’CE 
Hist. Horse 125 The colours of horses, notwithstanding the 
metaphysical notions of former daj-s, are of very little con- 
sequence in relation to their goodnes.^ 1827 Scott Chron. 
Canongaie Inirod. i, Those metaphysical persons whom the 
law of the neighbouring country terms John Doeand Richard 

• Metapliysically (metafi-ziK-ali), adv. [f. 
prec. + Jn a metaphysical manner or sense ; 

according to the principles of metaphysics; from 
a metaphysical point of view, 
ism J. loNcs PMcrv. BaiUfiScuU l. lx. 90 Whether 

*''7 % r .1 .?-.n .......I sIUr r.nn. 

be 


they uc Itlathcmalically measured, or Mctaphisically pon- 
dered. 161S CiiAMrNEV Kixr. Ups. n To hauc true amho. 
rilic or calling ; and to hauc true and sufncieat preofe of the 


same, are not heerc'niccly or metaphysically distinguished. 
1748 Hartley Observ. Man i. iv. § 3 The same Conclusion 
follows, tbo’ we should suppose the Punishments of a future 
State not to be absolutely and metaphysically infinite. X790 
Bukkr Fr. Rev. Wks, 1808 V. 126 The pretended rights of 
these theorists are all extremes; and in proportion os they 
are metaphysically true, they arc morally and politically 
false. 1^7 B. A. W. RvssEi.i.Fouttd. Geom. 68 Metaphysi- 
cally, space has. no elements. 

+ b. Supernaturally ; preternaturally, Obs. 

1580 G. Harvey Three Proper Lett. 20 The Eclipse of the 
Sunne that darkened all the Earth.. at Christes Passion, 
happening altogether prodigiously and Metaphysically in 
PlcnihmiO. 2607 Topsell Four'/. Feasts (*658) 384 The 
proverb, .may as w^ell be applyed metaphysically to the 
Beast Linx, as Poetically to the man Lynceus. 

Metaphysician (metafizi-Jan). [a. F, m^la- 
physicien ( 14 th c.), f. Metaphvsio: see -ician.] 
One who is versed in metaphysics. 

*597 O. Harvey Trimm, Nashe Wks. (Grosart) III. 22 
Thoughe (as I am a Cirurgeon) 1 coulde picke your teeth, 
for the other stinklnge breath, yet this I durst not meddle 
with, this hath neede of a metaphisition. 1654 Whitlock 
Zootomia 160 I’he very essence of them, or immediati con- 
sequcHS Essentiam (as the Metaphysitians word it), that 
which is but one degree from their Essence. X677 Horneck 
Gt, Law Consid. iv. (1704) 239 Tbe Metaphysician, that 
speculates things above sense and nature. 1796 Burke Let, 
Noble i/f. Wks. 1808 Vlll. 57 Nothing can be conceived 
more hard than the heart of a thoroughbred metaphysician. 
x8i8 Byron Juan i.xci, He. .turn’d, without perceiving his 
condition, Like Coleridge, into a metaphysician. 1877 E. R. 
CoNDER has. Faith iv. 145 Metaphysicians, it seems, have 
always been trying to get at the back of knowledge. 

Hence Metaphysi'cianism nonce-wd.^ meta- 
physical philosophizing. 

4 X849 Poe Imp of Perverse Wks. *865 I. 253 Phrenology, 
and in great measure, meiaphysiclanlsm nave been con- 
cocted /z/Jr/or/l —E. B. Brosoningi^xA. 111. 423 The pre- 
posterously anomalous iiietaphysicianism of Coleridge. 

HXetapliysicize (metafi'zisaiz), z/. [f. SIeta- 
PHYSIO + -IZE.] 

1. intr. To indulge in metaphysical speculation ; 
to think, talk or write metaphysically. Also quasi- 
tratis. with away\ To get rid of by such studies. 
Hence Metaphysicizing vbl. sb, 

1793 Southey Let. to G. C. Bedford 26 Oct. in Life (1849) 
I. 185, I have been reading the history of philosophy, .till 
I havemetaphysicizedaway allmysenses. ? 1796 Coleridge 
Unpiibl. Lett, to y. P, (18S4) I would write Odes 

and Sonnets morning and evening, and metaphysicize at 
noon. 1823 De Quincey Walking Stewart Wks. 2858 VIII. 
3 He was everl^tingly metapWsicising against meta- 
physics. 2889 J. M. Robertson Ess. Crit, Method 164 We 
are either witnessing a confusion of thought or a very subtle 
piece of tneiaphysicizlng. 

2. trans. To treat or expound metaphysically. 

2830 Wilson in Blackw, Mag. XXVII. 943 Boscovich 

has metaphysicized matter, and shewn that there need be 
none. . . Others have metaphysicized vision. 

Metapliysico- (metafi*zik<?), used as com- 
bining form of Meiaphvsic a., in the sense ‘ 2 >artly 
metaphysical, partly . . 

*757 Warburton in W. & Hurd Lett. (iBoo) 229 Pray ask 
our friend,. whether my raetaphysico'clhical philosophy be 
right. 2904 Q. July 266 The absence of the metaphysico- 

religious element in his constitution. 1904 Brit. Med. yrnl, 
15 Oct. 961 ’ Responsibility* was not a medical conception : 
it ivas a metaphysico-legal conception. 

tM.etapliysi'Cons,a. Obs.rare-^. [f. Meta- 
physic + -ousljVersed in metaphysics, metaphysical. 

2683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage's Mystic Div. 95 Let men 
boajjt of.. their elaborate Demonstrations, made out by the 
most Metaphysicous Divines, in Religion. 

lyietapbysics (metafi*ziks), sb. pi. [pi, of 
•Metaphysic sb., repr. med.L. vietaphysica (neut, 
pi.), med.Gr. (rd) (neut. pL), an altera- 

tion of the older rd fXfTO, rd jwaiKay ‘ the (works) 
after ihe Physics’ (cf. Meta- and Physics), the 
title applied, at least from the ist century a.d., to 
the 13 books of Aristotle dealing with questions of 
‘ first philosophy* or ontology. 

This title doubtless originaliyrererred(assomeor the early 
commentators state) to the position which the books so 
designated occupied in the received arrangement of Aris- 
totle's writings (rd ^MviKd being used to signify, not the 
particular treatise so called, but the whole collection of 
treatises relating to matters of natural science). It was, 
however, from an early period used as a name for the branch 
of study treated in these book^ and hence came to be mis- 
interpreted as meaning ‘ the science of things transcending 
what is phy.sical or natural This misinterpretation is 
found, though rarely, in Greek writers, notwithstanding the 
fact that /icrd does not admit of any such sense as ' beyond* 
or ‘transcending*. In scholastic Latin writers the error 
was general (being helped, perhaps, by the known equiva- 
lence^oftheprefixes meta- and/ro/w- in various compounds); 
and in English Us inffuence is seen in the custom, frequent 
down to the xjth c., of explaining metaphysical by words 
like ‘ supernatural ’, * transnatural etc.] 

1. That branch of speculative inquiry which 
treats of the first principles of things, including 
such concepts as being, substance, essence, time, 
space, cause, identity, etc.; theoretical philosophy 
as the ultimate science of Being and Knowing. 

Formerly often preceded by Me (cf. ‘ the mathematics*). 
Now usually construed as singular. 

* 5 ^ J. Sanford tr. AgripptCs Van. Arles lili. 70 Of the 
Metaphisickes, that is, thinges supernaturall and the Science 
of them. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. i, i. 27 'Ike Mathcma- 
Uckes, and the Metapbysickes, Fall to them os you finde 
your stomackc serucs you. 4*6x9 Foiherov Atheom, ii. 


XIV. § 2 (1622) 356 The Metaphysickes, coniidetinc 
pure essence of things. *651 Hobbes Leviath. tv xUt Ss 
If such Metaphysiques .. be not Vain Philosophy 
w.os never any. 2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 21I Mav 
we not'take it for granted that nothing 'properly belongs to 
Metaphysics but what is Supernatural, as the nameim 
pones. 2697 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 450 Hence is 
monstrated, that Metaphysicks is ahsoluteiy the Hi-hest 
Science. 1728 J. Chamberlayne Relig. Philos. Pref. (tix) 
2, 1 have not made use of the Metaphysicks. 2773 HaiIws 
Philos. Arrangem. {i 8 ^x) 368 Metaphysics are properly 
conversant about primary and internal causes. 2845 
RICE Mor. < 5 * Met. Philos, in Eucycl. Metrop. II. 545/1 
impossible to follow the track of any great moral questioa 
without entering into the region ofpure Metaphysics. i8iy 
Tennvson Princess ui. 283 ‘ How she cried, * you love Ibe 
metaphysics I * 4x862 Buckle Misc. JPks. (1872) I. 506 
Metaphysics, as it must be the end of all Knowledge, so it 
was the beginning of all Knowledge. ’ 

. fg. a 2658 Cleveland Gen. Poems (1677) 13 Call herthe 
Metaphysicks of her Sex, And say she tortures \Vits, as 
Quartans vex Physicians. 

b. Wither The theoretical principles or higher 

philosophical rationale of some particular branch 
of knowledge. 

*845 Craik Hist. Lit. Bng. V. 200 Burke was our first 
. .writer on the philosophy of practical politics. The mere 
metaphysics of that science., he held. .in..contempL 1872 
O. W. Holmes Poet Breakf.t. iv. 123 The metaphysics of 
attention have hardly been sounded to their depths. 

c. In various inaccurate or extended uses (partly 
based on the erroneous etymology mentioned 
above) : see quots. 

X727-4X Chambers Cycl. s.v., Some define metaphysics, 
that part of science which considers spirits, and immaterial 
beings. *776 Adam Smith IV, N. y.i. (1869) II. 355 What 
are called metaphysics or pneumatics were set m opposi* 
tion to physics. 2836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metapk. vti. 
(*859) I, 121 ThePhilosophyofMind, — Psychology or Meta- 
physics, in the widest signification of the terms,— is three- 
fold. 2857 Buckle Civiliz. iii. 249, I mean by metaphysics, 
that vast body of literature which is constructed on thesup- 
position that the laws of the human mind can be generalized 
solely from the facts of individual consciousness. 

+ 2, Used by Marlowe for: Occult or magical 
lore. (Cf. Metaphysical (z. 3 b.) Obs. 

C2590 Marlowe i. (1604) A 3 These Metaphysickes 
of ^lagicians, And Negromantike bookes are heauenly. 

Aletaphysiology, etc. : see Meta- i. 
Metaphvsis (metae-fisis). rare-^. [modX,, 
ad. assumed Gr. *ftiTaipv<ns, f. ytTafimBm to 
become by change, i. nera~ Meta- + <pv- to grow.] 
Transformation ; metamorphosis. 

'755 in Johnson (citing Diet.). 

Metaphyte, -phytic, -phy ton : see Met-v- 4 . 
II Metaplasia (metaple‘-zia). Phys. utA Pith. 
[mod.L., as if a. Gr. *iteTair\aata, f. utTavXasmv 
to mould into a new form, f. ^tra- Meta- + rtoir- 
ofiv to mould.] Transformation of one kind of 
adult tissue into another. 

1890 Syd. Sec. Lex. s.v.. Cartilage is transformed into 
mucoid or areolar tissue, or into bone, by undergoing meva* 
pjasia. 1896 AUbuti's Syst. Med. 1 . so2 Among normal 
tissues a transformation of one variety into another. .has 
received from Virchow the distinctive name of metaplasia. 

11 Metaplasis (metm'plasis). Biol. [mod.L., 
after G. meiaplase (Haeckel i856), a. Gr. /tcra- 
7T\a(siSj n. of action f. inra'nKaaaiivx see prec.] 
Haeckel’s term for the middle or adult period of 
ontogenetic development ; correlated with ana- 
plasis and cataplasis. 

. 2888 Hyatt in Proc. Boston See. Nat. Hist. XXIII. 405. 

Metaplasm ^ (me*taploez’m), [ad, L. meia- 
plasmus (app, used by Quintilian in the sense of 
rhetorical figure), Gr, (explained by 

L. & Sc. as the formation of cases or tenses from 
a stem different from that of the nom. or pres.), 
f. fiiTasrKaaauv : see prec,] a. Rhet. The trans- 
position of words from their usual or natural 
order. H. Grain. The alteration of a Avord by 
addition, removal or transposition of letters or 
syllables. Also, the formation of oblique coses 
fiom a stem other than that of the nominative. 

(14^2-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 283 Of the rewlcs of fcctc 
melricalle, of metaplasmus, of dialog metricallc.] 16*7 
CoLUNS Def, Bp. Ely it. x. 47s So fares it in tins flleta- 
plasme of names many time.s: DtgJios et indignos nont^n 
discemit dignitas, sed confundit. 2758 Nugent tr. Port 
Royals Method Lai. Tongue 1 . 327 This Metaplasm or 
tran.sformation is made by adding, taking away, or chang- 
ing, either a letter, or a syllable. 2889 Hanssen in Anicr, 
yrnl. Philol. X. 39 Intercalarius (but it is possible that 
this latter is simply a metaplasm for intercalaris), 

IMCetaplasux - (mctaplaez’m). Biol. [f. Meta- 
+ -plasm as in protoplasm.'l That part of proto- 
plasm Avhich contains the formative material. 

287s Bennett & Dveb \t. Sachs' Bot.41 note, J. Hanstein 
gives to the substances mingled with the true protoplasm 
and which undergo many transformations, the collective 
name of ‘Metaplasm*. 2877 Ray Lankester in Q. /nu- 
Microsc. Set. XVII. 403 Granular matter, which as incia- 
pla.sm is distinguished from the hyaline protoplasm la 
which such granules float. 

STetaplast (me'taplcest). Gram, [as^ if 
Gr. *ftt7air\a<TT6r neuL vbl. adj., f. ficTanXaaatti' • 
cf. MetaplasmL] • A noun of which the cases ate 
formed from different stems. 

2864 in Webster. 2877 SIarch Comp. Ags.Cram. § locu 
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52 Irregular Nouns. Such are without case-endings (Inde- 
clinable),., or they vary.. in stem (Metaplasts), [etcj. 
]yCetaplastic (metaplae*stik), a. [ad. assumed 
Gr. *ft£Ta7rXaaTi/r«5j, L ji€ 7 an\da(j€iv i see Meta- 
plasia.] 

r 1 , Grain* Characterized by Metaplasm (i b). 

1877 March Comp, Gram, § 100. 52 Many con- 
forming regulars, and heteroclites, are inetaplasiic. 

. 2 . Biol. Relating to metaplasis. 

i 883 Hyatt in Proc, Boston Soc. Nat, Hist. XXIll. 405 
Melaplastic. relations. 

3 . Phys, Relating to metaplasia. 

1890 in Syct, Soc. Lex. 

jKCetaplastolo^ (metaplEest^J-lodai). Biol. 
{£, Metaplast-io + -(o)Loar.] Haeckel’s term for 
the relationship of the phenomena of metaplasis 
to those of the acme in phylogeny. 

1888 Hyatt [see Metaplastic 2). 

!1 lyCetaplenron (me*taplu^r^n). PI. meta- 
pleura (-plu^'ra). Also in anglicized forms meta- 
pleur(e. [modX., f. Gr. fxcra- MeTaV* + n-Xcupd 
rib.] See quot. 1S75. a. Ent. (see quot. 1848). 
b. Zool. In the Amphioxus (see quot.). Hence 
JUCetapIeu'ral a., relating to the metapleura. 

1848 Maunder Treas. Nat, Hist. 794 Metapleura, the 
lateral surfaces of the metathorax. 1875 Ray Lankester 
in Q. yrnl. Microsc. Sci. XV. 267 Metapleura, the upstand- 
ing hollow ridges or latero-ventral folds which, in Amphi- 
oxus, form the lateral margins of the ventral surface. Ibid, 
262 The iatero-ventral (metapleiiral) lymph space. Hid, 265 
The lumen of the metapleur of Amphioxus. 1888 Rolleston 
& Jackson Anim. Life 439 The epipleures form two promi- 
nent longitudinal folds— the metapleures. 

Metapneumonic, -pneustie: see Meta- 2, 3. 
llHetapodial (metapifu'dial), a. and sb* [ad. 
mod.L. metapodialis (neut. pi. metapodidliax see 
B), f. metapodiiim'. see next and -al.] 

A. adj. (In recent Diets.) 

1 . Pertaining to the znetapodium of molluscs. 

2 . Pertaining to the metapodialia (see B). 

!B. sb. One of the 1) Metapodia'lia the 

bones of the metacarpus and metatarsus taken 
together. 

1882 Wilder & Gage Anai, Techn, 42 The metapodlals 
are comparatively simple elements. 2896 Marsh in i 6/4 
Nep. U, S, Geol, Survey l. 185 The inecapodials are much 
more slender and the phalanges are less robust than in the 
other members of the order. 

11 Metapodium (metapou-diSm). [mod.L., f. 
Gr. ^€Ta- Meta- + tro 5 -, irouy foot.] 

1 . Anat, = Metataksus. 

1856 in Mayne Expos, Lex, 

2 . The posterior lobe of the foot in molluscs. 
Also anglicized Metapode (me'taptfud). 

iS^gHuxLEY in Phil, Trans. CXLl II. i. 36 The tail or meta- 
podium is subcylindrical at its base. 1875 Nicholson Man. 
Zool. xlvii. (ed. 4) 342 In the Heteropoda , . and in the Wing- 
shells {Strombidx\ the foot exhibits a division into three 
portions— an anterior, the ' propodium ’ ; a middle, the * me- 
sopodium*; and a posterior lobe, or ‘metapodlum', 

liletapolitical (me-tapdlrtikal), a. [See 
Meta- i. Cf. G. metapoliiisch (Stein, 1817).] 
f 1 . Lying outside the sphere of politics. Qbs, 

• J647 M. HcrosoN Div. RightGovt, it. x, 156 The limitation 
of the Kings power, in order to Evangelical! duties, which 
are extra-regalia, and Metapoliticall matters. 

. 2 . Relating to metapoUtics ; given to the study 
of metapolitics. 

1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1818) II. 82 The metaphysical 
(or as I have proposed to call them, metapoliiicat) reasonings 
hitherto discussed, belong to Government in the abstract. 

1878 Seeley Stein HI. 391 Fries, as Professor, taught a 
new political creed founded on the philosophy of Kant. 
Stein was assuredly not wrong in calling the new school 
metapolilical. 1889 Campion in Lux Mundi xi. 461 If man 
is * metaphyaical nolens volcns it is equally true that he is 
meiapohtical, to use Martensen’s happy word, nolens volens. 

Ketapolitician (me:tapplUi*Jan). [f, next, 
after poUlician.\ One who holds or advocates 
metapoUtical theories. 

1809-10 [see MetapouticsI. x8x6 Southey Ess. (1832) I. 
390 The meta-politicians, as they have aptly been called, 
who bewilder themselve.s with abstractions. 2878 Seeley 
Stein 1 . 30 Lest . . the management of affairs should . . pass 
into the bands of those whom he calls, with strong contempt, 
metapoliticians. 

Metapolitics (metapp-litiks), sb. pi. Also 
occas. sing. metapoUtic. [See Meta- i.] Abstract 
jaolitical science; the investigation of the specula- 
tive basis of political doctrines; conleviptuonsly , 
unpractical political theorizing. 

1784 De Lolme Eng. Const, u. xvii. (ed. 4) 419 note. It may, 
if the reader pleases, belong to the Science of Metapolitics, 
in the same sense as wesay Metaphysics, Coleridge 

Friend (i 8 i 3 ) 1 . 309 note. As ‘ hletaphysics ’ are the science 
which determines what can, and what can not, be known of 
Being. .so might the philosophyof Rousseau and his fol- 
lowers not inaptly be entitled, Meiapolitics^sxid the Doctors 
of ibis School, Metapoliticians. 1889 Campion in Lux 
Mundi xi. 461 Every statesman, .has consciously or uncon- 
sciously such a metapolitic. 

11 Metapophysis (metappfisis). PI. -ses. 
Anat. [mod.X., f. Meta- + Apophysis.] A small 
vertebral prominence. 

1868 in Bbasde & Cox Did. Sci., etc. 1897 Parker S: 
HAsivELLZi 7 <?/. II..XXIL420 Jlciapophysesandanapophj-ses. 


II Metaptery^nm (taejtapterrd^iijm). Ichth. 
[See Meta-,] The hindmost section of the ptery- 
gium in certain fishes. • . . 

. 1878 Bell tr. Gegenbaur''s Comp. Anai, 478 The meta- 
ptetygium represents the stem of the archipterygium and the 
rays on it. x88o Gunther Fishes iv, 80 The pectoral fin is 
supported by three bones, pro-, meso-, and metapterygium. 

• Hence Metapterygfial a. (in recent Diets.), 
Metapterygiaa a. {Syd,Soc.Lex^y belonging or 
relating to the metapterygium. 

Metapterygoid (metapte»rigoid), Ichth. [f. 
Meta- + Pterygoid.] In full inetapletygoid bone : 
A bone in the skull of a teleostean fish, which fits 
against the anterior border of the byomandibular 
and symplectic bones. 

1872 Mivart Elem. Anai, 395 In osseous Fishes a yet 
further segmentation occurs, ^ we find in addition a third 
bone, called the meta-pterygoid. 

11 Metaptosis (metaptou'sis). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
/iCTaTTrcutrif, n. of action of fxfrawhTdv to undergo 
a change, f. Meta- + mitruv (ittqj-) to fall. 

1 . A/ed, Change in the nature or the seat of a 
disease. ? Obs. 

1693 tr, Blancards Phys. Diet. (ed. 2\ Metapiosis, the 
degenerating of one Disease into another, as of a Quartane 
Ague into a Tertian ; and on the contrary, of an Apoplexy 
into a. Palsie. 

2 . lo^ic. * The change of a proposition from 
being false to being true, or the reverse* {Cent. 
Diet. 1890). 

Metar, obs. form of Meter 
Metarabic : see Meta- 6 a. 

Metargon (meta’jg^m). Cheni. [f. Meta- + 
ar^on.^ The name given by Sir W. Ramsay to an 
elementary substance obtained by him from the 
volatilization of the white solid which remained 
after the evaporation of liquid argon. 

^ z8g8 tyesim. Gas. 17 June 7/2 Professor Ramsay, F.R.S,, 
in continuation of his recent research on a new gas in atmo- 
spheric air, has this week gone still further.. .Argon, it now 
seems, has companion gases, their names, using the pro- 
fessor’s nomenclature, being ‘neon* (new) and ‘metargon 

• Metarsenic, Meta-salts: see Meta- 6a. 
MetaschematisiU (metaskPmatiz’m). [ad. 

mod.L. metascheniatismiiSf a. Gr. iki. 7 a(sxriyi(x. 7 iap.u^y 
vbl. sb. of iitTaaxt)p<iTi(€tu to change the form of, 
f. ^cra- Meta- + trx*?paT-, form ; see -ISM.] 

1 . Path. * A change of the form of a disease, 
as when hcemoptysis follows suppression of the 
menses^ (Syd. Soc. Lex., s.v. Metaschematumus), 

■ 1847 tr. Von Feuchtersleben's Med. Psychol. (Syd. Soc.) 
266 noU, Perhaps every metastasis is only a metaschema- 
lism. 1876 tr. (Vagner's Cen, Pathol. ^20 At other times 
they [ic. calculi] are transformed into other substances: 
Metoschematisiu. 

. 2 , gen. A fresh arrangement. 

. x888 Athensum 18 Aug. 214/2 A new arrangement or 
metaschematlsm of atoms. 

MetascuteUum, -scuttim, Metasericite, 
Metaailicic : see Meta- 3, 7 a, 6 a. 

II Metasoma (metasuu*ma). Zool. Also angli- 
cized metasonid (me'tasdum), [mod.L., f. Gr. 
fiera- Meta- + body.] 

. 1 , In Cepbalopods, the posterior portion of the 
body, enveloped in the mantle. 

1872 Nicholson Fatxont.zja A posterior portion, enve- 
loped la the mantle, and containing the viscera (meta. 
soma). 1882 Ocilvie, Metasome, Metasonia. 

2 . In Lamellibranchs, the part of the bodywhich 
lies behind the foot. 

1877^ Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. 475 The part which., 
contains the posterior adductor may be termed the meta- 
soma. 

3 . In Arthropods and Arachnids, the hinder por- 
tion of the animal, into which the abdomen is con- 
tinued; the hinder part of the abdomen. 

1893 Shipley Zool. Invert, 398 The heart, .is continued 
backward In the scorpion as a posterior aorta which traverses 
the metasoma. 

Metasomatic (me:tas<7«m2e'tik), a. [f. prec. 
or next : see -ic.] 

1 . Zool. Pertaining to the metasoma. 

1890 \n Century Did. 1893 Shipley ZooL Invert. 398 
Extends into the narrow metasomatic segments. 

2 . Geol. Pertaining to or of the nature of Meta- 
somatism, 

18W T. S. Hunt Min. Physiol. 4 Phystogr. 84 A metaso- 
matic hypothesis of the origin of ci^’stalline rocks. 2896 
Van Hise in i6//» Rep. U.S. GeoLSurv, 1, 690 Minerals,, 
produced from other minerals by metasomatic processes. 

Metasomatism (metas^u*matiz*m). Geol. 
[f. Meta- + Gr. aotpurr-, aiopQ. body + -isM.] 
= XlETASOJfATOSIS. 

2886 T. S. Hvut M in. Physiol. ^Physiogr. 83 Constituting 
what has been appropriately designated metasomatism. 
X896 Van Hise in x6//i Rep. U.S. CeoLSurv.K, 689 Meta- 
somatism may be defined as the process of metamorphism 
by which original minerals are partly or wholly altered into 
other minerals, or are replied by other minerals, or are 
recrystallized without chemical ch^ges. 

Hence SZetaso'matist, one who holds the geo- 
logical theory of metasomatosis {Pwih*s Stand.. 
Diet. 1895). 


lUetasomatoiue (metas^u'mata“m). Anat. 
[f. Meta- (app. used unjustifiably in the sense 
‘ between ’) + SoiiAiOME.] (See quot.) Hence 
Hetasomato'mlc a. 

■ *857 Goodsir in JSiiirt. New Philos, yrnl. V._i22 As the 
mouth is only one of a number of openings situated between 
somatomes, I find such openings conveniently distinguished 
os metabomatomic. 1858 Huxley in Proc. Roy. Soc. (1859) 
IX. 426 Professor Goodsir’s terms of Somatomes for the 
se^merAs and Metasomatomes for their interspaces. Ibid, 
427 The intervals between every pair of rnetasomatomes. ^ 

* II Metasomatosis (me-taS(?«matu«*sis). Geol, 
[mod,L.,f. Meta- + Gr, uojfiar-, aupta body + -osis,] 
The transformation of one rock into another of an 
entirely different kind. 

x 885 T. S. HuNTil//«. Physiol. ^ Physiogr. 105 Although 
the crystalline rocks ..have been supposed to be., the 
subject of wide.spread metasomatosis. x888 Teall Brit. 
Petrogr. 438 Metasomatosis, the change of material due to 
chemical agencies, undergone by rocks subsequent to their 
formation. 


■ ISIetaaome : see Metasoma. 

Metasperm (me-tSspaJm). Bot. [f. Meta- 
+ Gr, asiipiia seed.] = Anoiospebm. 

1878 jMacnab ix. (1883) 160 Phanerogamia. A. Archi- 

Sperms or Gymnospcrms...B. Metasperms or Angiosperms. 
;89 o Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Metasplenoniegalio : see Meta- 2 . 

II Metastasis (metK'stasis). FI. metastases 
(metae'stasrz). • [late L., a. Gr. perauTaffir removal, 
ehange, n. of action of iifBtarivai to remove, 
change : see Meta- and Stasis.] 

1 . B/iet. A rapid transition from one point to 
another. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary ii. (1625) 96 Metastasis or 
Transiiio, when in briefe words wo passe from one thing to 
another. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 111. xix. (Arb.) 240 
margin. Metastasis, or the flitting figure, or the Remoue, 
1696 Phillips (ed. 5). 

2 . In various scientific uses. 

a. Phys. and Path. The transference of a 
bodily function, of a pain or a disease, of morbific 
matter, etc. from one part or organ to another. 

1663 Boyle Usef E-xf. Nat. Philos, n. xx. 294 What not 
unfrequenlly happens m distempered Bodies by the Meta- 
slnsis of the Morbifique matter. 1747 tr. Asiruc's Fevers 
354 The milk. . is very often thrown on ^other parts, where 
It creates metastases the most incorrigible and obstinate. 
1842 Medico'Chirurg. Rev. XXXVII. 557 Hysteria; Cata- 
lepsy ; MetastasLs of Hearing, &c. 1898 P. Makson Trop, 
Diseases ix. 175 The metasiasiis of the pains. 1903 Myers 
Hum. Personality I. Gloss. 19 Metastasis, change of the 
seat of a bodily function from one place, .to another. 

• b. Biol, The transformation of chemical com- 
pounds into other compounds in the process of 
assimilation by an organism. 

By some writers restricted to signify the change of non- 
living into other nonliving matter; by others treated as 
synonymous with Metabolis.m. 

1875 Bennett & Dvbr tr. Sachs' Bot, 626 Assimilation 
arid Metastasis (Stoffwechsel). 1878 Bell tr. GegenbauPs 
Comp. Anat. 13 Metasia.MS, or change’in the arrangement 
of chemical elements. The body nourishes itself by replacing 
the m.itcrial used up in metastasis by fresh matter, which 
is received from without. 


C. Geol. (See quot.) 

x886 Bonney in Proc. Ceol. Soc. 59 Metastasis (change of 
order), denoting changes rather of a ;iaramorphic character, 
such, for example, as the crystallization of a limestone, the 
devitrification of a glassy rock. 

3. gen. Transformation; change from one con- 
dition to another, rare. 

X83X Sir W. Hamilton Discuss, (1852) 21 note, The In- 
finite and Absolute are only the names of. .two subjective 
negations, converted into objective affirmations. .. Some, 
more reasonably, call the thing unfinishable — infinite ; 
others, less rationally, call it finished— absolute. But in 
both coses, the metastasis is in itself irrational. 188^ 
Stevenson Mem. ^ Portraits vii, 116 The lamp and oil 
man, just then beginning, by a not unnatural metastasis, to 
bloom Into a lighthouse-engineer. 

Metastatic (metastiE-tik), a. [f. Metastasis : 
cf. Static and rare Gr. perncrrariAor.] 

1. Min, (See quot.) 

x8x6 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed, 2) 2x8 A crystal is 
named . . Metastatic (metastatique), that is to say, trans- 
ferred, when its plane angles and solid angles are the same 
as those of the nucleus, and are thus transported to the 
secondary form. Example, Metastatic calcarecus-spar. 

2. Pertaining to, characterized or produced by 
metastasis. 

a. Path: 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV- 3*^ As. 
sometimes happens in metastatic dropsy from repelled gout. 
1^1 MedicO‘Chiriirg. Rev. XXXV. 563 Metastatic Abscess. 
1892 TuJee's Diet. Psychol. Med, H. 697 Metastatic In- 
saniiy, any form of insanity which appears and disapp^rs 
with the disappearance or appearance of certain physical 

affections, e.^. asthma, gout, erysipcla-S &C. - ^ , 

b. Biol. x88o Bessev Bot. 1S6 Those mcmtntic changes 
which lake place in the ordinary growth of plants. 

So Metasta-tical a. = Metastatic i. Heta- 
sta'tically adv,. by metastasis (iu recent Diets.). 

18.7 R. Jamesoh CAir. Min. (ed. 3) “4 The metastalical 
variety of calcareous spar. _ ^ 

. II Metastemum (melasts*mi»m). [mod.L., L 
Uets- + Stsbxvm.] 

1. But. The median ventral piece of the meta- 


thorax in insects. 
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METAZOAN. 


HETASTOMA. 


- xSaS Kirby & Sp. Entomol. 111. xxxv. 579 The central 
part of the inesostethium when elevated or porrected, or 
otherwise remarkable, is called the itieiasUrmwi. 1838 
Westwood Entovt. Text-bk. 272 The under surface of 
..the metasternum is generally a homy covering. 

2 . Altai, The xiphisteraum or ensiform ap- 
pendage. 

1868 W. Vi.'^K&K'E.ViShoiildcr-gtrdle Vcrtebr. 123 A supple- 
mentary sternal plate (‘metasternum'). 1884 Distant in 
Proc, ZooL Soc. 460 Disks of meso- and metaslemums 
pitchy. 1890 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hence MetasteTnal <z., pertaining to the , meta- 
sternum ; sb, a metasternal plate. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. xxxv. 579 The Teiiigonix 
F. have usually a distinct metasternal point between their 
bind-legs. 1868 W. K. Parker ShoiiUicr.girdle V'eriebr. 
121 These plates are rudimentary *meta-stemals‘. 1873 
Le Conte Class:/. Lepidoptcra N. Avier. 11. 312 Meta- 
sternal pores'distinct. 

Metaatheoic, Metastibnite; sccMeta- 3, 7 a. 
'll Metastoma (met3e*st<)ma). Zool, Also 
anglicized metastome (me*tast<jDm). [mod.L., 
f. Gr. /tera- Meta- + aropia mouth.] 

1 . The LABiuil or lower lip of crustaceans. 

1859 Huxley in Erit. Org. Rem.^ 1st Monograph 16 The 
Metastoma [in Pterygotus]..is an oval plate with margins 
much thinner than the centre. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. 
Geol. xii. 210 A broad heart-shaped metastome or mouth- 
piece. 

2 . Haeckel’s term (1872) for the secondary (f. e, 
permanent) mouth in the vertebrata. 

1879 tr. HaeckeVs Evol, Man II. 469. 
li MetastoniilUll (metastd^a*mi»m). Zool. 
[Formed as prec.] Lankester's term for the whole 
hinder {i. e. the mouthed) portion of a simple meta- 
zoan soma. Hence Metasto*mial a. 

1877 Lankester in Q. yrnl, Microsc. Set. XVII. 427. 
Metastropbe (metse-sU^ff). [a. Gr. ;x6Ta- 
arpo(pij change from one thing to another ; related 
to ^iTaarpiipnv to turn round, f. /tera-, Meta- + 
aTpi<p€iv to turn.] 
i* 1 . ? nonce-use. (See quot.) 

1654 H. L’Estrange Chas. / (1655) 93 The Town suffering 
a metastrophe, change of name as well as nature, was 
ordered to be called. .Borgo Maria. 

2 . Cr}'si. (See quot.) Hence Metastro*phic a. 
1895 Sto^^*^ 1 askei.ync Crysiallogr. 99 A solid figure is 
symmetrical to an axis when every radhts vector moving in 
a plane perpendicular to the axis and meeting a point of 
the figure would also meet corresponding points at tlie same 
distances from the axis at each revolution through an arc- 
angle of a tr/tt. The aspect of such a solid figure will not 
therefore be changed by a revolution of the solid round this 
axis through the angle 2 n/«, and any portion of its surface so 
revolving will move into a position in which it will be con- 
gruent with another portion of the surface entirely corre- 
sponding to it. Def.— Congruence of this kind will be 
termed metastropJte, and such corresponding parts will be 
said to be metastrophic to each other, 1899 \V. J, Lewis 
Crysiallogr. 18 \Ve shall generally express the relation by 
saying that the like faces,, edges and coigns disposed about 
an axis of symmetry are interchangeable or metastrophic. 

Metasyenite : see Meta- 7 b. 

II Metasyncrisis (metasi'nkrisis), Path. 
[mod.L., a, Gr. peTaavyupidiSf f. pijaavy/cpivw 
to use diaphoretics j see Meta- and Synckisis.] 
a. The evacuation of morbid matter, esp, through 
the pores of the skin. b. (See quot. 1706.) 

1^1 R. Copland Galyc 7 i's Tcrap. aEjb, Metasyncresis, 
which, may sygnyfy as moche as Metaporopoesis in Greke, 
That is to say, mutacyon of the state of pores & smal 
COnduytes. 1693 Blancard's Phys. Did. (ed. 2), Meta- 
syncrisis, the Operation of a Medicine externally applied, 
which fetches out the Humours from their closest Recesses, 
*70^ Phillips (ed. Kersey), Metasyncrisis, a restoring of 
the Parts or Passages of the Body to their natural State. 
1^7 tr. Fenchlersleben's Med. Psychol. (Syd, Soc.) 38 The 
Methodist, Thessalus..the inventor of Metasyncrisis (/xera- 
<nj,YK/3iffis) {recorporatio), a, method which still forms our 
pr*^tpRi corpore^ means in the treatment of insanity, 

Metasyncritic, -ical (metasinkri'tik, -ikM). 
[f. Gr, /xeraffU'yKpiTiK-ds, f. pcTQovyxpicriy; see 
prec.] Of the nature of, pertaining to, or pro- 
ducing metasyncrisis. 

Meta%ynctitic{al circle, cycle, ‘the methodical use of 
raetasyncritic remedies' {Ryd. Soc. Lex. 1890). 

-X65X WiTTiEtr. iv.xxxiL 329 Avery 

strong metasyncrilicall plaister. 1725 Freind Hist. Physick 
I. 124 The Resumptive or Metasyncriiical Circle. 1^7 
tr. Feuchtersleben's Med. Psychol. (Syd. Soc.) 332 The 
mctasyncritic method. Ibid^ 338 To excite, through the 
nervous sy.stemj a salutary (metasyncrUical) action. 
Metatarsal (metata-jsal), a. and sb. ' Anat. 
[f. Metatabs-ds + -al.] 

A. adj. or or belonging to the metatarsus. 

X739 S. Sharp Surg. 223 It may happen that the Bones of 
the Toes, and part only of the Memtarsal Bones are carious. 
1899 A. H. Evans Birds 10 A fusion of the second, third, 
and fourth. metatarsal bones, 

B. sb. Any bone of the metatarsus. 

1854 Owen Skel, <$- Teeth in Circ. Sci. I. Org. Nat. 212 
The second metatarsal supports three phalanges. 1899 
Allbiitt'sSyst.Med. VI. 666 Tight or badly fitting shoes 
exerting pressure on the head of the metatarsal. 

II Metatarsalgia (medatai^-ldsia). Path. 
[f. Metataesos + Gr. -0X710 pain.] Pain in the 
metatarsus. 2889 Lancet 6 Apr. 707/ x. 

iMe*tatax*se. Anglicization of Metatarsus. 
X890 in Century Diet. 1894 Newton Did. Birds 616 
Their tendons unite about the middle of the ractatarse. 


MetatarSO- (metata*JS£>), comb, form of next 
used to ‘ denote ‘ belonging to the metatarsus 
and . ; in metatarso-phalangeal a., belonging 
to the metatarsus and the phalanges ; sb. a meta- 
tarso-phalangeal joint; also metatarso-digital 
in the same sense. 

1831 R. Kkox Cloquet's Anal. 390 'The last four metatarso- 
halangeal articulations. , 1876 (ed. 8) 1. 181 

n the first metatarso-digital articulation. 1879 St. George's 
Hosp. Rep. IX. 331 The ankle, elbow, and first metatarso- 
phalangeal. 1887 Brit, Med. yrnl, 2 Apr. 728/1 The Meta- 
larso-Phalangeal Joint of the Great Toe. 

11 Metatarsus (metata*js 5 s). Anai. Pl.meta- 
-tarai (-ai). [mod.L. : see Meta- and Tarsus.] 
The group of five long bones of the foot lying 
between the tarsus and the toes. In birds, the 
bone which corresponds to tarsus and metatarsus 
together. 

X676 Wiseman S:irg. vii. ii. 479, The joyning of., the 
Tarsus to the Metatarsus. 2682 in Phil. Colled, No. 

147 Sixty three large Scales, reaching up all along his 
[x^c. the Oestridge’sl Foot before, or before those Bones which 
answer to the Metatarsus. 1879 Wright ./I Life 7 In 
the Jerboa, among the rodents, the three middle metatarsi 
form but a single bone. 1899 A. H. Evans Birds 10 The 
covering of the metatarsus is usually ‘scutellated 

b. Ent. (a) The proximal joint of the tarsus, 
esp. when much developed. (^) The entire tarsus 
of the hind foot. 

x8i6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xv. (ed. 2) I, 494 [The bee] 
ne.xt seues one of the lamtnm of w^ with a pincer formed 
by the posterior metatarsus and tibia. 

Metatartaric, Metataxis : see Meta- 6 a, 5. 
11 Metate (mata't^). [Aztec metall.^ A flat or 
somewhat hollowed oblong stone, upon which 
grain, cocoa, etc. is ground by means of a smaller 
stone. Also metate-stone (Funk’s Stand. Diet.'). 

1854 Bartlett Explor. Texas, etc. II. 245 Several broken 
metaies, or corn-grinders, lie about the pile. Ibid. 276. 

Meta*th.eology : see Meta- i . 

II Metatheria (meta|jIo‘ria), sb. pi. Zool. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. /tcra- Meta- + drjptov animal.] 
Huxley’s term (correlative with Prototheria and 
Eutheria) for the Marsupials. Hence Meta- 
thCTiaa a., belonging to the Metatheria \ sb., an 
animal of this division. 

i88q Huxley in Proc. ZooLSoc.t^s, An intermediate type 
between that of the Prototheria and that of the higher 
mammals, which may be termed that of the Metatheria. 
Ibid, 657 There is no known .. Marsupial which has not far 
more widely departed from the Metatberlan type. X&94-5 
Roy. Nat, Hist. (ed. Lydekker) 111 . 283 Mammals are 
divided into three primary grou^ or subclasses, viz. \ i. 
Eutherlans, or Placentals. . . 2. Metatherlans, or Impla- 
centals, including the Pouched Mammals. 3. Prototberians, 
represented only by the Egg-laying Mammals. 

Metathesis (metae*J>/'sis). PI. metatheses 
(raetas'hi'sfz). [a. late L. metathesis (in sense i), a. 
Gr, /x€Td0ecrt5, n. of action of p€TaTi$ivai to trans- 
pose, change: see Meta- and Thesis. Cf. F. 
mltathese.’] 

1 . t a, Ehet. The transposition of words (pbs.). 
b. Gram. The interchange of position between 
sounds or letters in a word; the result of such a 
transposition. 

x6o8 HiER0N2«<f Ft, Def. Ministers* Reaso?ts/or Refusal 
Subscript. Z14 By a metathesis or transposition [be] hath 
misplaced some of their words. x66o Jer. Taylor Duct. 
Dubit. IV. i. rule 2 § 36 Tahur, which is the Metathesis of 
H:irta, a thief 1796 Pecce Anonym. (1809) 347 It is 
necessary sometimes to attend to the memihesis, or trans- 
position of letters. I make no doubt but Sir John FalstafT 
IS formed from Sir John Fastolph. 1862 Rawlinson Anc. 
Mon., Ckald. I, vUi. 196 The Assyrian Nipur, which is 
Nipru, with 3 mere metathesis of the two final letters. 2890 
Athenxum 15 Feb. 208/2 The suggested metathesis kiryika 
to kirikya does not recommend itself strongly. 

errotuous use. 1751-2 YiEixnuGCovent Card. yWr/.g Nov,, 
The first syllable is Bob, change o into a, which is only 
a metathesis of one vowel for another, and you have Bab. 

1 2 , Path. a. = Metastasis, b. The transposi- 
tion of a solid morbific substance (that cannot be | 
evacuated) from one part to another where it will | 
be less injurious. 

1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Metathesis. . , In Physick it is when 
a Disease goes from one part to another. 2753 Chambers 
Cyct. Suppl., Metathesis, . . a change of place in such 
humours, or other diseas^ parts, as cannot be absolutely 
removed or sent off. Thus a Metathesis of a cataract is ■ 
a depression thereof, so that it no longer shuts out the light. 
2832 Webster (citing Coxe\ Metathesis in medicine, a 
change or removal of a morbid cause, without expulsion. 

3 . gen. Change or reversal of condition. 

2705 GRECNHiLLrilr/ Embalm. 105 What a Metathesis is 
this 1 that he who perhaps was born of Royal Blood, .shall 
now cry out with Job 27. 14, To Corruption, thou art my 
Father. 2873 H. Rogers Orig. Bible v. (1878) 153 note. 
The slow processes, the abrupt transitions, the sudden 
metatheses, which history so often reveals. 

4 . Chem. (See quots.) 

1872 J. P. Cooke Neio Chem. (1874) 245 Metathesis con- 
sists in the interchange of atoms or groups of atoms between 
two molecules, and implies that the structure of these 
molecules is not otherwise altered. 2887 Remsen Elem. 
Chem. II Double decomposition or melainesis. . - In double 
decomposition two or more subsUinces act upon one another 
^d give rise to the formation of two or more new ones. 
Thus when hydrochloric acid acts upon marble two sub. 
stances, calcium chloride and carbonic acid, are formed. 


Metathetio (metajie-tik), a. [ad. Gr. 
etTiKos, {. utTanBivat [see prec.).] Characterized 
by or involving metathesis. So Metathe-tlcal a 
18SS both in Ogilvie Suji//. 1872 J. P. Cooke A'ra 
Client. (2874) Index 324 Metathetical reactions. 

Metatlioracic (me.-tajjormsik), a. [f. next: 
cf. Thoracic.] Of or belonging to the metathona! 

1836-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. H. 972/2 The metahoradt 
segment, 1877 Huxley Anat, Inv. Anint, vu, 425 Xt- 
metathoracic wings. 

II Metathorax (metaJ)63Tceks). Ent. [mod.L.; 
see Meta- and Thorax.] The hindmost segment 
of the thorax in insects. 

18x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xxiii. {1818) 11 . 318 The., 
abdomen and metathorax. 2877 Huxley riwaf Inv. An'm, 
vii, 400 The. .tergal portion of the metathorax. 

fMeta-tion. , [ad. 1 .. nieldtion-tm,tt. 

of action f. metarl to mark or lay out [a camp).] 
(See quot.) Also Meta'tor [agent-n.J. 

1623 CocKERAM, Metation, a setting in order. lUL, 
Meiator, hee which setteth in order. i66i Blount Glomir. 
(ed. 2), Metator (Lat.), a planter or setter in order, a measurer 
out of the place for a Camp to pitch in, a measurer of Laci 

Metatitanic, Metatolviie : see Meta- 6 a. 
Metatome (me-taW^m). _ Arch. [f. Gr. /tm- 
Meta- + -top^ cutting (riiivuv to cut).] The 
space or interval between two dentels. 

1842 Gwilt Arckit, 

Metatropy, Metatungstie : see Meta- 5, 6 a. 
Metatype (me-tatoip). [f. META- + TYPErf.] 
1 1 . = Antitype. Obs. 

1658 T- Wall Charac. Enemies Ch. 37 Amaleck is a true 
Metatype of the divel. 

2 . Zool. (See quot.) 

1893 O. Thom^ in Proc. Zool. Sac. 242 A_metal}-pe is 
a specimen received from the original locality after ihe 
description has been published, but determined as belonging 
to his own species by the original describer himself. 

Metavoltine : see Meta- 7 a. 

Metaxin (metse ksin). [f. Gr. /tsrofu between 
+ -IN.] A proteid forming the material of the 
fibrils of piastids. 

i8go in Century Diet. 1900 in ^s.CnsonGtos 5 .Bot.Tenm. 

Metaxite (metm-ksait). Min. [Named (wr- 
taxit) by A. Breithaupt in 1832, f. Gr. /rtro/a 
silk, in allnsion to its lustre.] A name for some 
fibrous varieties of serpentine. 

1836 T. Thomson litin. Geot., eta I. 171 The metaxite of 
Breithaupt is also a variety of serpentine. 1866 Readtr 
10 Feb. 156/1 Tufts of Metaxite. 

I! Metayage (mi:tgy53). [Fn, irreg. f. mitaytr. 
see next.] A system of land tenure in Western 
Europe and also in the United States, in which the 
farmer pays a certain proportion (generally half) 
of the produce to the owner (as rent), the owner 
generally furnishing the stock and seed or a part 
thereof. Also attrib. in milayage system. 

iZjj D. M. Wallace Russia xxl. 336 They. .farmed part 
of their land on the mitayage system. Ibid. xxxL 519 The 
third solution was the system commonly known^ as ;«/• 
tayage. 2898 Aa/. Rev. Aug. 907 The system of * metayage 
is not used in Southern Italy. 

11 Metayer (melgy^). Also 9 metayar. [F. 
mltayeri—m^^.te, medietdrius, f, medietas half: 
see Mediety, Moiety.] A farmer who holds land 
on the metayage system. Also attrib, as in mi- 
tayer system, tenancy. 

ijjS Adam Smith Hr. N. nr. ii. I. 473 A species 
of farmers known at present in France by the name of 
Metayers. 2804 Edit:, Rev. IV. 321 The system of rural 
economy in Hindustan, closely resembles . . the m^ayer 
system. 1856 Crauford in Encycl. Brit. XII. 691/x Rural 
labourers [in Japan] were occupants or at best nietaycK. 
2875 Maine Hist. Inst. vi. 263 Metayer tenancy. 1886 
A. Weir Hist. Basis Mod, Europe (1889) 110 Dauphiny, 
where the worst kinds of metayer farming obtained. 
tMetaying. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Metayeb; 
see -ING I.] Farming on the mdtayage system. 
Also attrib. 

■ 1792 A. Young Trav. France 399 The metaying system. 
Ibid. 401 The evils of metaying. 

Metayl, Metayn, obs, ff. Metal, Mittek. 

■ II Metazoa (metazou'a), sb. p2. [f. Gr. 
Meta- 4 + pi. of (uov animal.] Haeckels 
term for one of the two great divisions (the other 
being Protozoa) of the animal kingdom, com- 
prising those animals whose bodies consist of many 
cells. Also sing. Iktietazo'ou, one of the metazoa 

1874 Huxley in yml. Linn. Soc., Zool. XII. 202 *hc 
Metazoa of Haeckel. Ibid. 205 The next sta^e in tne 
development of the embryo of a Metazoon consists [etc.]. 
1878 Bell tr. Gegenbaurs Comp. Anat. 89 “Ihis division 
is the first of the Metazoa, or organisms which arc un- 
doubtedly animal.s. 

Metazoan (metazdu’an), a. and sb. [f. prec. + 
-AN.] a. at^\ Belonging to or characteristic of 
the Metazoa, h. sb. One of the Metazoa. 

2884 Hyatt in Proc. Boston See. Nat. Hist. XXIII* sjo 
The adult ascon, the lowest Metazoan. 1886 Geddes in 
Encycl. Brit. XX. 419/x The Metazoan segmentation ot 
the ovum. 2904 Brit. Med. yrnl, 15 Oct. 971 For 
character presented by a Metazoan individual, a man lor 
example, there is always a second character latent or 
dormant In his germ-cells. 



METE. 

So Metazo’io a. = Metazoan a. 

1877 Huxley Anai. Inv, Attijit. i. 47 What distinguishes 
the metazoic aggregate is that [etc.]. , 

Metbord, -btiird, Metch(e, Metcorn ; see 
Meat-boaed, Match, Metecobn. 

Mete (mft), Also 5 matte, 6 met, 6-? 
mett, 7 meate, 7-8 meet, [a, OF. meie, metU, 
ad. L. mela goal, boundary.] 
f 1 . A goal. Obs. 

jjoz Repl. Friar Daiu Topias in Pol, Poems {Rolls) II. 
86 Thou concludist thi silf, and bryngest thee to the mete 
there I wolde have thee. 1480 Caxton OvicCs Mei. x. viii, 
He passed her and cam to the mette to fore her, 

2 . A boundary or limit (material or immaterial) ; 
a boundary stone or mark ; esp. in phrase metes and 
bonmis [= AF. metes et boundes (1325 in Rolls 
Farit. I. 434 / 2 )]> common in legal use; alsoyf^. 

1471 Caxton Recuyell (Sommer) 363 And fynably they 
were brought to so sirayte metes and boundes that (etc.), 
153$ Ld. Berners Froiss. II. cci. [cxcvii.] 615 The kynge 
hathe clerely gyuen to hym..the hole duchy of Acquytayne, 
soasit exiendeth in metes and lymytacyons. 1563 J. Dolman 
in Mirr, Ld, Hastings xcn, Untimely neuer comes 

the Hues last mett. 1607 Norden Sitrv, Dial. 1. 10 If the 
ditches, which are the ordinary meeres, meates and bounds 
betweene seueral mens lands, be confounded. 1768 Conn, 
Col. Rec. (1885) XIII. 52 -To ascertain by meets and bounds 
the width of said cart>road thro said meadow. 28x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) 1. 197 Dower was assigned by metes and 
bounds, because it was a tenancy of the heir. 1878 Lanier 
Marshes of Glynn 39 As a belt of the dawn, for a mete 
and a mark To the forest-dark. iSg^Q, Rev, Jan. 30 The 
introspective genius knows his metes and bounds, 
t Mete, sbl^t anglicized form of Meatus. 

1460-70 B/e. Quintessence 16 pe palesye vnluersel comejj of 
haboundaunce of viscous humouris closynge pe metis of 
vertu animale, sensityue, and motyue. 

S^ete (uitt), sb.^ [f. Mete cf. Met sb.1 
Measure. 

1768 J. Ross Ode loss Friend Wks. 224 (MS.) The pow’r 
Of solemn Young or softer Thomson’s mete ! 1834 Hogg 
Mora Cnmpbell 30 Noted for heroes tall and fair Of manly 
mete and noble mien, a 1871 Miss Cary Nobility iL (Funk), 
We get back our mete as we measure. 

Mete (tnzt), J7.1 Inflected meted,' metins. 
Forms: Inf. i metau, (meotan), 3, 6 mette, 4-6 
meet(e, 6-7 meat(e, mett, 8 met, 3- mete. 
Fa. t. I mfflt, 4-6 matt(a, 4-7 met, (4 mat(ta, 
maat, mete, ma(a)tid, 4-5 metede, 6 mott), 
7- meted. Fa. ppU. 1-2 semeten, 1-6 meten, 
2-3 imeten, 3-6 matt(e, (4 ymeten, metun, 5 
metyn, fl mstten, -on, mottun, meated, 7 mete, 
dial. 9 metit), 4-6 moten, metid, 4-8 (9 dial.) 
met, 7- meted. [A Com. Tent, originally str. vb. : 
OE. melan Ijmet, msela/t, ^enitlen) corresponds to 
OFris. mela, OS. metan (Du. meten), OHG. 
metzan (MUG. mezzen, mod.G. messen), ON. meta 
to value (Stv. mdta to measure), Goth, mitan 
OTeut. *mst- (: :~pre-Teut. *med- 

(; mod- : med-) cogn. w. Gr. itiSinvos MEDiliir, L. 
modius bushel; other cognates are L. meditan 
and the ■words cited s.v. Meditate. 

The Teut. *)net’ has no direct connexion with the synony- 
mous L. meitri ; but many scholars regard the W. Indo- 
germanic *inhi^ and mSt- as parallel extensions of me-. 

The verb was frequently conjugated weak as early as the 
24th c. ; the original strong inflexions did not entirely dis- 
appear until late in the x6th c.] 

1 . irans. To ascertain or determine the dimen- 
sions or quantity of; = Measube v. 2. Also with 
dimensions as obj. Now only poet, and dial.^ 
exc. in allusions to Matt. vii. 2, 

C975 Rushvj. Gosp. Matt. vii. 2 In 5asm gemete Jjc ge 
metab bi3 eow meten. cxooo /Elfric Grant. xiiL (Z.) 84 
M]c psera. 3inga, )?e man wih3 on wsegan o33e met on fate. 
0 1200 Trin. Coll, Horn. 213 Gif hit chepinge be jje me 
shule meten oSer weien pe [etc.h cxzyo S. Eng. Leg. I. 
244/142 pe schipmen. .token pe bischope wel i-metene Ane 
houndred quarteres 3wete. *383 Wyclif Esek. xl. 5 He 
metid [2388 mat] the breeds of the beeldyng with 00 3erd. 
1388 — ^ A«//i iii. 15 He mete [2533 Coverdalk meet] sixe 
buyscHels of bariv. ^2420 Chtoiu Filod. 4620 And w‘ hurre 
fote be metede pe lengthe of )>at space. rx483 Caxton 
Dialogues 44 Paulyn-.Hath so inoche moten Of come.. 
That he may no more for age. 2556 J. Heywood Spider <5- 
y^.xcii. 49 Our meburs mette to other, shal to vs be mottun. 
ziof Tourneur Rev. Trag. «. i, Lands that were mete by 
the Rod. 1781 Crabbe Library yaz She. .Metes the thin 
air and weighs the flying sound- x8og in Chambers Pop. 
Poems Scot. (1862) 152 Says Tam, ‘ We'll hae them met ; ' 
They measured just eight score o’ pecks, 2E65 Swinburne 
Lament. 23 No hand has meted his path. 

wii/t clause, a 1225 Ancr. R. 232 He pet meteS hu heih 
is pe heouene S: hu deope is peeorde. CX391 Chwoe-r Astr-al. 
2r. § 42 a, Mete how many foot ben be-twen pe too prikkis. 
fg- a. 2556 Ld. Vaux in Parad. Dainty Dev. (1578) 7 b, 
when 1.. mette in mind cache steppe youth strayedawry. 
2876 Blackie Songs Relig. <$• Life 48 All men Who.. mete 
with kingly ken The starry-peopled sky. 

1 ?. To be the ‘measure* of. poet, rare. 

2844 Mrs. Browning Drama of Exile Poems 1850 I. 52 
Cast out, cast down — What word metes absolute loss? 

•pc. .To complete the full ‘measure* or amount 
of. Also with forth^ out. Obs. 

x6oo Fairfax Tasso xv, xxxLx. 374 Nor yet the time hath 
Titans gliding Are Met forth, Fryer Acc. E. India <5* 

P. 12 Their Wings, .mete out twice their length. Ibid, 240 
To Bury mcles out Twelve Miles more. 2791 Burns To 
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Mr, Maxvjcll of Terraughty on his Birthday ii. This day 
thou metes threescore eleven. 
i‘ 2 . absol. or intr. To take measurements; 
= Measube v. i h. Obs, 

1388 WvcLiF Exod. xvi. x8 Thei metiden [1383 mesurden] 
at the mesure gomor. c 1483 Caxton Dialogues 16 Dame, 
mete well. 2330 Palsgr. 635/2, I wyll nat mete by your 
busshelL 1643 R. Hodges /Vatn Direct. 23 A yard to mete 
withal. 

i*b. To. measure distances for shooting at a 
mark ; hence, to aim at, Obs. 

2534 KIore Qoinf. agst, Tri6. 1. Wks. 1157/2 We shal nowe 
meate for thesboote and consider, , bow fane of jiourarrowes 
arc from the prik. 2588 Suaks. D, L. L. iv. i. 234 Let the 
mark haue a pricke in 't to meat aL 
fS. traits. To mark [puf) the boundary or 
course of ; = Measure v. 3. Obs. 

In late use prob. regarded as a derivative of Mete sbP 
C825 Vesp. Psalter lix. 9, & jemiEre jetelda ic meotu 
(Vulg. inetibor\. a 1000 Csedmo7i's Exod. 92 (Gr.) Wicsteal 
metan. 1382 Wyclif Deut. xxi. 2 The spacis of alle the 
cytees bi enuyioun shal be meetid from the place of the 
careyn. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 336/1 hfeete londe, or set 
bowndys, tneto. 15x3 [see Measure v. 3I. 1535 Covebdale 
Ps. lix. [lx.] 6, 1 wd deuyde Sichem, & mete out the valley 
of Suchoth. 1567 Drant Horace^ Ep. i. xvL E vij, Hebrus 
that meteih Thracla. 1568 Grafton Chron. I. 96 He met 
out a large and great circuit of ground 1609 Skene Reg. 
MaJ. 29 Command sal) be giuen to the Schiref, to cause 
mett, and measure the samine a dowry!. 1632 Hev- 
woQD rst Pt. Iron. Age 1. 1. Wks. 2874 HI. 267 Of all your 
flourishing line.. Not one shal Imeto meate your Sepulchre. 
a i6gj B. Jes'soN Sat/ Shep/tord 1. it. And a fair dial to 
mete out the day. 1829 W. Tennant Papistry Storm’d 
(2827) 137 The heralds had the rink-room metit. The barriers 
set, and lists completlt. 

4 , To estimate the greatness or value of; to 
appraise ; » Measure v, 6. arch. 

In OE. aIso=sto compare (const, •wid, be), 
c 883 K. vElpred BoetJt. xliL § 1 Ne sint bi no wld eow' to 
metanne. 97X Btickl. Horn. 133 Se sweg wees pass Halgan 
Gastes be wlnde meten. 2382 Wycuf 2 Cor. x. 22 We 
metinge, or mesuringe, vs in vs silf, and comparisownynge 
vs silf to vs. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R , 11. iv. (i49S>3t 
They [aungels] deuyde mete and waye all mennes werkes 
good and euylL c 1440 York Myst. xxUL 116 pat goddis 
sone is pis, Euyn with hym mette and all myghty. 2595 
Spenser Col. Chut 365 For not by measure of her owne 
great mynd, And wondrous worthy she mott my simple 
song. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hm, !V, iv. tv, 77 A Patteme, or a 
Pleasure . . By which his Grace must mete the hues of 
others. 1702 Jefferson IFrit, (1830) III. 48^ A simple mea- 
sure by which every one could mete their merit. t865 
J . H. Newman Gerontius § 3 Spirits and men by different 
standards mete The less and greater in the flow of time. 

tS. To traverse (a distance) ; » Measure z/. ii. 
Also absol. or intr. (and ref.) To go, proceed. Obs, 
Bemvulfidi^ Ferdon forS-.foldwes m^ton. 1340 Ham- 
POLE Pr. Come. 7695 Himself fra erib, upward met pat way, 
When he siey tylle heven. a 2400-50 Alexander 455 part 
metis he him to Messadone, Ibid. 4803 pan metis he doun 
of pe mounte in. to a mirk vale. i6zt (Quarles Feast for 
Worms vHi. G3, A CUty,. whase ample wall, Who vnder* 
takes to mete with paces, shall [etc.]. 2697 Creech tr. 
Manilius iii. 107 Take all that space the Sun Meets out, 
when every daily Round is Run. 

impers. Pass, 1400-50 Alexander 374 ^wen it was 
melyn to pe metke pat men ware to ryst. Ibid. 564 Fra pe 
none tyme Till it to mydday was meten on pe mome efier. 
6, (Often with out.') To apportion by measure ; 
to assign in portions; to portion or deal out; esp. 
to allot (punishment, praise, reward, etc.). 

Uncommon till the rgth c. ; now the chief current sense, 
but only in literary use. 

a 2300 Cursor M, 26529 [Christ] pat metes ilk man his 
mede. <ti6oo Montgomerie Misc. Poems ii. 23 Thou., 
mett thame moonshyn ay for meil). 1676 Towerson Deca- 
logue 463 Our recreations should be meted by smaller por- 
tions. X721 Ramsay Tartana 263 When beauty’s to be 
judg'd without a vaU, And not its potvers met out as by 
retail, But wholesale. 1798 Malthus PopuL (1817) I. 278 
The food of the country would be meted out. -in the smallest 
shares that could support life. 1842 Tennyson Ulysses 3, 

1 mete and dole Unequal laws unto a savage race. 1858 
Carlyle Fredh, Gt. tv. via. (1872) II. 17 Hb very sleep was 
stingily meted out to him. 2878 H. AI. Stanley Dark 
Coni. II. xiii. 382 What punishment shall 1 mete to this 
thief? 

tOTete, Obs, Forms: luf 1 mretan, 3-6 
mete, 4 meete(n, 6 meit. Ea. t, i mdette, 1-5 
mete, 3 matte, 3-5 mette, 3-6 mett, 3-7 met. 
Fa. pple, 3 imet, 3-4 met, 4 mete, 4-5 ymet, 
[OE, m^ian wk, vb,; not found outside English.] 

1 . impers. Me mette \ it occurred to me in a 
dream; I dreamt. Also with rA, as me mette 
swevettj I dreamt a dream. 

The analogy of ON, drawn dreymdi mik (see Dream vl* 
3) suggests taking sveven (or equivalent sb.) as accus. and 
the vb. as impers. ; on the other hand, the sb. may be the 
nom. and the vb. may have the meamng ‘to occur to (a 
person) in a dream 

c xooo iELFKJC Gem xxxvii. 5 Witodlicc hit gelamp pat hine 
mxtle. c 1000 — Deut. xiiL i Gif xnij wiiega , . seege pxt 
him roxtte swefen. 2297 R. Glouc. tKoUs) 4140 At tyme of 
midni;t of peni5C himmetieagreuouscas. ta 1366 Chaucer 
Rom. Rose 26 Me mette swiAe a swevening. That lykede 
me wonders wel. C2385 — E. G. W, Prol. 2to Me mette 
how I lay in the medewe tboo. 2393 Langl. P. Pi, C. 
VI. 109 'Thenne mette [v.r. mete) me moche more Pan ich 
by-fore tolde Of pe mater pat ich mette fyrst on maluerne 
bulles. ax4oo~5o Alexander 422 Quen he wro^t had his 
will pen witrely him metis, pat he bow^ to hire belechiste. 
a 2643 W. Cartwright Ordinary ir. iL (1651) 26 All night 
me met eke that I w'as at Kirke. [The sp^tksr is ' Robert 
Moth, on Antiquary’.) 


2 . traits. To dream (a dream, that something 
happened, etc.). 

ciooo Sax. Leechd. III. 176 Gyf man mete pxt he fela 
gosa hxbbe. C2290 6". Eng. Leg, I. 281/104 Seint Do. 
menic matte .. pat seint petur him bi*tok Ane staf. 23., 
Scuyn Sag. (W.) 2063 IcK mot mete a sweuen to-night 
CJ381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 204 The louere met he hath 
his lady wonne.^ C1430 Hymns Virg. Si AI pat we haue 
lyued heere, It is but as a dreem y-met. 1523 Douglas 
yEneis ii. v. 36 The first quiet Of naturale sleip..Steiis on 
fordoverit mortale creaiuris, And in thairsvvewynnis metis 
quent figuris. C2570 Pidde Loivl. (1842) 65, 1,. mused of 
these matters that 1 mett. 

3. intr. To dieam {of). 

a 2300 K. Horn 1522 (Camb. MS.) pat ni^t horn gan swete, 
And heuie for to mete Of Rymenhild his make. 1393 Langl. 
P. PL C. XII. 267 In a wynkynge ich worth and wonder- 
liche ich rnette. c 2430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 6567 Al night 
I haue of him met. - 
Hence I-met ppL a. 

a 2225 Juliana 74 Ant as imet sweuen aswinde$ hire 
murhSen. 

tMete, L’.s Obs, [OE. m4tan ; not found out- 
side Eng.J trans, and intr. To paint, design. 

c 1000 jElfbic Gram, xxviii. (Z.) 174 Pingo ic mete, c 1200 
Ormin 1047 pe33 haffdenn liccness metedd Off Cherubyn. 
c 2250 Gen. <5- Ex. 2701 He carf..Two likenesses, so grauen 
& meten [etc.]. 

Met© : see Mate <z., Meat, Meet, ^Iet. 

+ mCetecom. Obs. Also 4 mette-, 5 met-. 
[OE., f. mite Meat +Corn 1 .] An allowance 
(properly, of corn) made to servants, to inmates 
of a hospital, etc. 

1050 in Thorpe Charters {1865)580 Ilk habbe his..metecu 
& his metecorn. xyto Rolls of Parlt.\.-fi-j}x Stipendia & 
metecorn, ac cetera debita servientum in monastcrio pre- 
dicto. 1385-6 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 391 Tribus servi- 
entibus apud le Hough pro le metiecorn. 1402-3 Ibid. si 3 
Pro frumento et pecunia datis pro metkorn hominibus de 
hospitalibus de witton et de Maudelens. 0x440 Projnp. 
Parv. 335/2 Mete come, panicium. 1522-3 Durham Acc, 
Rolls (Surtees* 255 Pro le metcom sowlsilver et aliis neces- 
sariis. [2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey).) 

+ Mete-custi, a. Obs. Also -cousti. [f. 
Meat r^.+ CusTi o., liberal.] -Liberal with food, 
hospitable. 

C220S Lav. 19932 He wes mele-custi [r 1275 mete*coasti]. 
Ibid. 23257. 

Meted (mf*ted), ppl. a. [f. Mete v.'^ + -ed L] 
Measured; apportioned. 

2775 Ash, Meted, measured, reduced to a measure. 1687 
Morris Odyss. xi. 2S5 In peace Telemacbus dwelleth, and 
meted feasts doth be share. 

Meteer, obs. form of Metre. 
t Metefetill. Obs. [OE. mitefktels : see Meat 
sb. and Fetles.] A cupboard for food. 

CIOOO ^LFRic Gloss, in Wr..Wulcker 107/5 Sitarchia, 
metefaiels, uel sceatcod. c 2440 Promp, Parv. 335/3 Mete- 
fyteJ {printed melesyieJj, to keep in mete {Pynson mete 
fetyll or almery], cibulum, 

Metegift, a, Obs, [f, mete Meat sb, + 

? Gift, ('fhe formation of the second element is 
obscure.) Cf. Meat-giveb.] Hospitable. 

a 1400 R . Brunne's Chron, Wace (Rolls) 4076 (Pet> t MS.), 

& metegift man viandoure [Laiub. MS. Sc lyberal man, 

Sc vyaundour). 

+ Mctekill. Obs. Also 3 mmtecun. [f, meU 
Meat sb. + Kin j^.^] Kind of food; provi- 
sion. 

C220O Ormin B645 pin Laferrd Godd Allmahhti3 wat..patt 
nafe icc nohht off metekinn Till me. c 1205 Lay. 942 pat., 
he us 3eue..al his beste maete cun. 

Metel (mPtel). Also 6 methel. [a. mod.L. 
methelj a. Arab. JjU Jauz mdjtil (where Jaitz 


means ‘nut*). Cf. F. noix met{K)eUe ‘thorn- 
apple* (Cotgr,), = sense b (Lutre).] fa. 
Methel nut, wit methel', a narcotic fniit or seed 
described by Avicenna as resembling a nut covered 
with small spines, and also as similar to nux 
vomica ; probably the Thorn-apple, Datura Stra^ 
moiiiwn. Obs, b. In the 'form applied by 

Linnreus as the specific name of the Hairy Thorn- 
apple, Datura Metel, and hence sometimes used 
as the Eng, name of that plant. 

2528 Paynel Saleme's Regim. (1541) 63 The nutte methel 
which, as Auicen saythe, is venomous, wherfore hit sleeth. 
1568 Turner Herbaiui, 49 Of the nutte called the vomitingc 
nutt, and of the nut of MetheL The vomitinge nut and the 
Methel are not in al poyntes vnlyke. .. ilatihiolus wriicth 
that the flat nuttes like litle cbeses which haue ben solde 
hylherto : for vomitinge nuttes are nuttes methel, and /hey 
that haue bene hytherto Vied for methel nuttjaare therighte 
nuces zomics. 1597 Gerarde Herbal it. Iviu 278 Tne nrst 
of these 'Thome apples may be called in Latin Sirantania, 
and Pemum or Malum spinosum .. of Serapio and 
it is thought to be Nux methel'. Serapip m bis 375' chapter 
saith, that Nux metiul is like vnto Nux voxxtn^ 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp., Metel, . . the name of a sort of nux 
vomica, of the samS shape with the common land, but 
somewhat larger. 2887 Moloney Forestry I . J • 395 

^letel or Hairy Thom Apple. 

Meteles ; see Metels and Meatless, 
tMeteline. Obs. [f- Mete LcfE sbl 
Cf. Du, meetlijiuj A measunng line. 

I53S COVERD^LE = .A ot th,rt.e 

cubites. JsSs Golding Calvin onDeut. XL 63 Hi:e..hDlh 
stretcISd DDL hb mLcteliac to oppoint cuery ptoplc thtic 
countrey to dwell in. 



metels. 
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+ Metels. meteles, -is, -us, 

meetel(e)s, metals, [f. Mete vfi + -els.] A 

i65Yde\nE5sebebysihede. VorVisebysyhedes 
byeb ase meteles. 136a Langu P , P /, A. viii. Musyng 
on bis Meeteles [t-.n metelis, *393 C. x. 297 mete es] A m>ie 
wei Ich seode. 1383 Wyclif Acis «. 17 3oure eldns schulen 
dreme meetels. 

Metely, obs. form of Meetly a. and adv. 
Metemlaryo (mete’mbriie). [f. Meta- + 
Embryo;] The gastrula stage of a metazoon. 

1887 Hyatt in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. 397 The proper 
name for these stages would . . be Metembryo, in allusion to 
the fact that the ovum at this stage is probably essentially 
ti Metazoon. . . 

Hence Metembryo'nic fl., ‘ of or pertaining to 
a metembryo’ {Cent. Diet. 1890). 

Metempiric (raetempi-rik). [f. Meta- + 
Empiric. 

Introduced, together with the related words, by G. H. 
'Lewes in 1S74.] 

1. (Also Metempirica with sing, construction : 
cf. mciaphysic, metaphysics^ The philosophy of 
things that lie outside the sphere of knowledge 
derived from experience. 

The writers quoted differ greatly in their application of 
the term, but the question between them is what is meant 
by ‘experience’; the definition given above would be 
accepted on both sides. 

1874 Lewes Prohl, Life d* iJ/rWSer. 1. 1. 18 Metempirics 
sweeps out of this region in search of the otherness of things. 
a x88i A. Barratt Phys. Metempiric xi. (1883) 130 Any 
metempiric which does more than numerically muUijily, or 
vary in degree, existence .such as we have it in experience, 
or which postulates beings whose qualities bear no resem- 
blance to those of experience, must be at once rejected. 

2. One who believes in or supports metempirical 
philosophy; a metempiricist 

ax83t A. Barratt iil hBSal 19 Every 
man who believes in the consciousnes.s of his fellows— every 
man who uses the word ‘ we ' — is a Metempiric, 1883 in 
Ocii-vfE, and in later Diets. 


Udetempirical (metempiTikal), a, [f. Meta- 
+ Empirical.] Pertaining to matters outside 
the range of knowledge derived from experience. 
Also, of opinions and their advocates : Maintain- 
ing the validity of concepts and beliefs based 
otherwise than on experience. 

187^ Lewes Prohl, Life ^ Mind Ser. i, 1. 17 If then the 
Empirical designates the province we include within the 
range of Science, the province we exclude may fitly be 
styled the Metempirical. n 1881 A. Barratt 
piric ii. (1883) 17 The simplest Metempirical assumption, 
and one made by every man, is that there is a Metempirical 
existence, that he and his own experience are not aU that 
has ever existed.^ x888 Athenxmn 11 Feb. 184 It appro- 
priated for empiricism doctrines hitherto the fecial pro- 
perty of metempirical schools. 

Hence Uetempi rically adv.^ in a metempirical 
sense or manner. 


1884 Spectator 2 Feb. 161 Every atom .. is ..‘metempirl- 
cally \ as he [rr. Barratt] calls it— a centre of consciousness. 
Metempiricism (raetempi’risiz’m). [f. Met- 
EMPiRio -h -ISM.] Metempirical philosophy. 

1883 in OciLViE. 


. Metempiricist (metempi'risist). [Formed 
as prec. -h -ist.] = Metempiric sb. 2. 

1874 Lewes Prohl. Life Mind Ser. i. I. aS The 
distinction between the empiricist and metempiricist. 1874 
— in Contemp. Rev. XXIV. 689 This is the empirical stand- 
point. It is of course disputed by metempiricists. 

Me^tempsycliic, ct. rare, [f. Metempsycho- 
sis after psychic^ Pertaining to metempsychosis. 

i88d Lady Burton >trad. AYs. (Abr. ed.) I. Foreword 7 
A reminiscence of some by-gone metempsychic life in the 
distant Past. 

tMetempsyclxizei 'a, Obs. [f. Metemps\’- 
cH-osis + -izE.j = Metempsychosb V. 

1618 Barnevelt's Apol. Ded. Aiv, Lest I also .. bee com- 
manded . . to metempsychize and lurne my selfc into a Swine. 

Metempsycho’sal, a, [f, Metempsychos-is 
. + -AL.] Of the nature of metempsychosis. 

184S r aiPs Ma^, XV. 704 Composed, or metempsycosal 
immortality, is one of the pivots of the system of harmony. 

t Metempsychose, sb, Obs, [a. F. m^tem- 
psycose (Charron, i6th c.), ad. late L. metempsy- 
chosis.'] = Metempsychosis. 

1630 Lexkaro tr. CharroiCs IVisd. (1658) 32 The Metem- 
psychose and transanimation of Pythagoras. 1786 Han. 
More Bas Bleu i6i And he, who wilder studies chose 
[mighl] Find here a new metempsychose. 

Metempsychose (metempsikou's), V. Also 
7 metempseuo(h)o3e. -psuohose. [f. Metem- 
rsYCHOS-ls.] trans. To transfer or translate (a 
soul) from one body to another. Also transf, and 
Jig. Hence Metompayoho'sed ppl. a. 

1594 W. Percy Cotlia (1877) 15 To other bodies of like 
sirnpalhie, Thou art the la.st .of these Meteiups’chosed. a 1634 
Randolph To Mr.Feltham 10 When minds change oftner 
then the Greek could dream, That made the Metempseu- 
cos’d soule his theame. 1651 Biccs Nexo Disp. Pref. s 
Tt is great pity she [sc. England] should. . thereby have her 
metcmpscuchos’d Genius transmigrate into another People. 

1678 Marvell Loyal Scot 167 SVks. (Grosarl) I. 22a Lest 
in lime he were hfetempsychos'd to some Scotch Presbyter, 
FrasePs Ma^, XXVIII. 277 Their passion.. having, in 
the meantime, mctcmpsychoscd itself into a platonUation. 


+ Metempsychosical, a. Obs. [Formed as 

prec. + -ICAL.J Relating to metempsychosis. 

1623 ‘ Jack Dawe ’ Vox GracuH 38 All Metempsichosicall 
coniectures. 

Metempsychosis (mete;mpsiku>i'sis). PI. 
-OSes (-ou'sfz). Also 6 metempsiolioaia, 7 
metonapauohosis, metemsyoliosia, metampsy- 
oosia, 7-8 metempayooaia. [Late L. metem- 
psychosis, a. Gr. itfTefopvxoiais, formed on the 
analogy of other nouns of action from ptra- Meta- 
+ tv in + <pvx^ soul. Cf. F. metempsychose. 
Formerly often stressed snetempsychosis : cf. vtetamor- 
phosis\ 

Transmigration of the soul ; passage of the soul 
from one body to another ; chicjly, the transmigra- 
tion of the soul of a human being or animal at or 
after death into a new body (whether of the same 
or a different species), a tenet of the Pythagoreans 
and certain Eastern religions, esp. Buddhism. 

c 1590 Marlowe ( 1604) F 2 b, Ah Pythagoras 
sucossis fsic] were that true, This soule should die from 
me, and I be changde Vnto some brutish beast. 1591 
Jas. I Furies 1059, Poet. Exerc. E 3 b, The Fond Met- 
empsichosis straunge. 1606 Dekker Ncvjcs from Hell 
Non-Dram. Wks. (Grosart) If. 103 Into whose_ .soule (if 
euer there were a Pithagorean Mctempsuchosis). 16^9 
T. Pecke Parnassi Puerf. 2 Suppose Pythagoras the white 
did kiss, When he talkt ofa Metemsychosis. x66i A. Brome 
To Mr. y. B. Poems in How great a joy 'twould be, how 
great a bliss, If we could have a Aletampsycosis I 1683 Sir 
T. Browne Chr, Mor, tii. § 23 Dream not of any kind of 
Metempsychosis or transanimation, but into thine own body, 
and that after a long time, and then also unto wail or bliss, 
according to thy first and fundamental Life. 1757 J. H. 
Grose Voy. E. Indies 297 Their belief of the hletempsy- 
chosis makes them (GentoosJ extend it to every animated 
creature, a 1883 Buckle Misc. Wks, (1872) I. 330 In the 
oldest Hindoo book we find the metempsychosis into animals, 
b. tramf. andy%^ 

16x9 Purchas Microcosmus Iix. 593 If., it [Athens] be 
there sunke into the ground, and be by some Metempsy- 
chosis reutued in England. ^1834 Coleridge Shaks. 
Holes (1849) 25 Follow the wandering spirit of poetry through 
its various metempsychoses, and consequent metamorphoses. 
x8d4 Lowell Fireside Trav. 298 Departed empire has a 
metempsychosis, if nothing else has. 

Metempsychosist (metempsikuu'sist). [f. 
METEMP3YCHOs-ia + -IST. Cf. F. mdtempsychosiste.'] 
One who believes in metempsychosis. 

1834 J. White Let. in Mrs. Gordon ‘CAr. North' xiv. 
(1879) 390 Have you ever thought of making Hogg a met- 
empsycnosUt? what a. famous description he would give 
of nis feelings when he was a whale, .or a tiger [etc.]. 1885 
Mrs, Lynn Linton C. Kirkland I. vii. 198 She was.. in a 
sense a metempsychosis^ and believed that we had all known 
each other in another U(e— all of u$ who loved in this. 

Metempsycliosize (metempsikou-saiz), v. 
[f. as prec. + -ize.] trans. = Metempsychose v. 

N 1843 Southey Doctor (1847) VII. 135 If Rhada- 
manthus and his colleagues. .had. .sewed him [IzaakWal- 
tonl metempsychosized^ into a frog, to the arming iron, 
with a fine needle and silk, with only one stitch. 

II HfCeteznptosis (metempt^u’sis), [mod.L., 
f. Gr. isiTo. after + e/tTrraitru, n. of action of l/xmirretF 
to fall in or upon. In F, mitemptose.] The solar 
equation necessary to prevent the calendar new 
moon from happening a day too late. (The 
opposite of proemptosis.) 

173^41 Chambers C^c/. S.V., By the metemptosls, a bis- 
sextile IS suppiressed each one hundred thirty four years, 
that is, three times in four hundred years. 

t Ihle'ten, pph cU Also meeten. [Strong pa. 
pple. of Mete v.^] Measured. 

<^*375 Cursor M. 7332 (Fairf.) He [Saul] was heyer l?en 
any man large bl a meten span. x6.. Will Stezvart ^ John 
xvii. in Child II.434/1 And as they did come home 
againe— 1-wis itt was a meeten mile. 

Meteilceplialou(metense’iaVn). Afiat. Also 
meto’iicephal. [mod.L., f. Gr. pexd after + iyKi- 
<paK~os brain, f.cvin + head.] a. In Huxley’s 

use: The cerebellum with the pons Varolii. b.‘The 
posterior division of the third, or posterior primary, 
cerebral vesicle. It corresponds with the medulla 
oblongata, the fourth ventricle, and the auditory 
nerve’ {^Syd, Soc. Lex. 1890). 

' 1871 Huxley Anat, Vert. 57. 1876 Qitain's Anat. (ed. 8) 
II. 755 Metencephalon. Medulla Oblongata, Fourth Ven- 
tricle, Auditory nerve ,. afierbrain. 1883 Wilder & Gage 
Anat. Techn. 419 Note the lateral expansion of the myelon 
to form the metencephalon (medulla). iBfe Buck's Handbk, 
Med. J’t:/. VIII, 13^2 Metencephal. 

Hence Motencepha’Uc a., of or pertaining to 
the metencephalon. 1890 Century Diet. 

II Metens^cosis (metensajkou-sis). [i. Gr. 
pera- (denoting change) + ivaapKwais (f, ly in + 
flesh), after meiensomatosis : see -OSIS.] The 
transference of the flesh of one body to another, 
X875 Pi.yt.\tKMyHtst, Dram. Lit. II. 589 notCt Almeria's 
Oner to clothe the rotten bones of her (supposedly) dead 
lover With her own ilesh — a species of melensarcosis alto- 
gether original. 

11 Meteusomatosis (metenso amato u'sis). Also 
7 metempaomatosia. [mod.L,, a. Gr, fstTfoaoj- 
yarwois (Clement of Alexandria), f. fiera- (denoting 
change) + ivaaftaTaiats (f. ty ia + oaiftaT-, aui/ia 
body) : see -osis.]- a. Re-embodiment (of the 


soul), b. ‘The transference of the elements 


of 

convenioa 


one body into another body and their 

into, its substance, as by decomposition 
assimilation’ (Ogilvie 1882). “ 

1S30 Loud jSnniaHT 51 Plato and- Pythagoras that I,, 
name for defending thi.s Metempsychosis or lletemDj^' 
tosis. i85s Farrar Chap. Lang. iv. 50 Man’s bodv t 
composed of the very .same materials , .which coastilut ,V 
inorganic world . . and which may serve in endless 
somatosis for we know not what organisms vet to ro 
1890 Contemp. Rev. LVII. 262 The leading doctrimtf 
Buddhism is the theory of metensomatosis. “ 

II Metenteron (mete-ntorpn). Biol. [mod.L 
f. Gr. /tevd after + Enteron.] The enteron (ot' 
alimentary canal) in any modification of its primi. 
tive form. Hence Meteutero'nio a. (in receat 
Diets.). 

1877 Ray Lankester in Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sd. XVIbiu 
Dige.stiye Sac or_ Meienleron. /hid. 428 When onceth< 
cselom is accomplished as. a cavity definliely shut off from 
the ‘metenteron '—the name we now give to what remahj 
of the archenteron. 

Meteor (mf’ti'i^r). Also 6 metior, 6-7 meteors, 
7 mentor, meatu(a)re, meteour. [ad. mod.!. 
meteonim, a. Gr. periapov in pi. = atmospheric 
phenomena, subst. use of periapos raised, lolty, 
‘snblimis’, f. pera- Meta- -p tap- ablaul-var. of 
the root of dttpeiv to lift up. Cf. F. mitim 
(I3-I4th c.). It. meteora, Sp., Pg. meteoro.] 

1 . Any atmospheric phenomenon. Now chiefly 
confined to technical use. 

Atmospheric phenomena were formerly often classed as 
aerial or airy meteors (winds), aqueous or zvatery meteon 
(rain, snow, hail, dew, etc.), luminous meteors aurora, 
rainbow, halo, etc.), and igneous or fiery (lightning, 

shooting stars, etc.). 

147X Kiflly Comp. Atch, Ep. ill. in Ashm. That. Chtni. 
Brit. (1652) iix In the boke of Meteors. 1576 Fllmins 
Panopl. Epist. 352 Hoare frostes, . . and such like coWe 
meteors. x6o3 Rowlands Tis Merrie when Gossip mitic 
13 A vicious man is like a fyrie Meature, Which sheues 
farre off a terror to the eye. 1604 Jas. I CounUrll. (Arb.) 
X04 Vapours, .nre. .turned into rame and such other watery 
Meteors. 1659 Stanley PI ist. Philos.^ Epicurus [iSifi 
902/x l*hese are the aerial Meteors. . .We shall begin Mith 
the Clouds. 1857 S. P. Hall in Merc. Marine Mag (iSsSj 
V. 10 The centre of the meteor [a cyclone] passing to the 
southward of the island. x866 Whittier SnoW'Bmid 46 
In starry flake, and pellicle, ^All day the hoary meteor felL 
1905 Editu Rev. Jan. 220 It U therefore incumbent on blra 
to study the nature of these meteors [lyphoonsj. 

2 . spec, a. A luminous body seen tempotaiily 
in the sky, and supposed to belong to a lotter 
region than that of the heavenly bodies ; a fireball 
or shooting star (in the 17th c. also comet). 

In its modern restricted use, the teimmaybescienlmally 
defined to mean : A small mass of matter from celesiirispaf^ 
rendered luminous by the heat engendered by collision wiih 
the earth’s atmosphere. 

*S93 Shaks. Rieh, If h. iv. oAnd Meteors frightlhefixed 
Starres of Heauen. D. TtuviL] Ess, Pot ^ 

The difference betweene a starre, and a Meteor. 1609 
Armin Maids of More>Ct. {iZZct) Pine let me in them, 
if the Sonne of hope Shine a.s a troubled mealuare in the 
sky. a 1635 Fletcher // wwr.ZrVr//. iv. viii, I am above jwr 
bate, as far above it,. .As the pure Stars are frpm the muddy 
meators. X667 Milton P. L. i. 537 Th’ Imperial Ensign.. 
Shon like a Meteor streaming to the Wind, xl^ Evelvx 
Diary 12 Dec., I saw a meieor of an obscure bright colour, 
very much in shape like the blade of a sword. 

Eug. Ballad on Taking NamzirxvXf If thou hadst 
thy star a meteor, That did but blaze, and rove, and CJt 
X7S0 P/iil. Trans. XLVII. 3 A meteor was seen at Nowen 
by thousands of people. 1819 S. Rogers Hum. Life 35 
And .such is Human Life;.. It glimmers ^ 
and is gone. 1878 Newcomb Pop. Astron. in. v. 383 IM 
varied phenomena of aerolites, meteors, shooiing-stars. 

b. Applied to other luminous appearances, as 
the aurora borealis, the ignis fatuiis, etc. 

1593 Shaks. Rom. ti- fttl. iii. v. 13 Yond light is not 
daylight, ..It is some INIeteor that the Sun exhales.^ iPi 
Hey in P/tii, Trans. LXXX. 39 A .species of that kind ol 
meteor called aurora borealis. ijS6 tr. Bedfords yoiat 
176 Those phosphoric meteors that glimmer ||t 
places of interment. 1847 Lytton Lucretia 11. 

29s You may enlighten the clod, but the a zW 

feed on the marsh. 1868 Farrar Silence r .ii. (i?73M 

That he may plunge after the delusive meteor which tiic 
hither and thither over the marsh of death. 

+ C. Next the meteors % high up. 0 hs.YO.t^^ • 

X638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. III.) 40. ^02 

you in the chamber next to the Meteors ; which hign r » 

1 conceive you have chosen, that you may be the near 
take the inspirations of heaven, 
d. loosely, A meteoroid. 

X884 Leisure Hour Nov. 681/1 To the meteors m hichinu 
move in streams the appropriate designation meic 
has recently been given, xoo? A. R. -acb 

Place in Universe 119 Collisions of meteors witm 

swarm or cloud would produce luminous nebulosilj* 

3 . tramf, and (from sense 2 a). 

^ xS^o Shaks. Com. Err. iv. ii. 6 His hearts Meteors 
in his face. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. l. s 5 . . 

Devils do know Thee, but those damned meteors h 
Thy Glory, but confound Thy Creature.';. *75* i f.Aina 
Rambler Na 208 F 3, I have seen the Meteors of . ^ 
rise and falU 171^ G. White Selborne}yi^^^ If. 
patient damsel hung her lamp on high : True to l 6 
by love’s meteor led, Leander hasten'd to his fj., 

' 1 * 4 . pi. A study of or a treatise on .,1^ 

*594 Plat yezvelTho. ii. 40 Neither out {.Jl-cJde 
physicks. .nor Garsceus meteors, nor out of an) ^ , , ..sgt 
philosophical! Fathers, &c. 1604 E. GIrimsto.seJ P 
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Hist. Judies iii.xiv. 162 This second opinion is true. .not so 
much for the reasons which the Philosophers give in their 
Meteors, as [etc.]. 1656 Earl Monm. tr, BoccalinCs AdzUs, 

Jr. Parnass. 257 Apollo some months ago.. made Ptolemy, 
that prince of cosmographers, the chairman.. to whom he 
gave Aristotle for his companion in Meteors, Euclid in the 
hlathematicks [etc.]. 

5. A name for a confection (see quot.)- 

1827 G. A. Jarrin Hal, Con/ectiono" 3) 195 Meteors. 
Three whites of Eggs, ilb. Sugar, made into Syrup, and any 
Essence you please. 

6 , attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib. , as meteor- 
fields ‘fire^ -lights -shower \ meteor-liJte adj. and 
adv. b. obj., as ineteor-breathing, -eclipsing 

c. instrumental, as meteor-blazoned, -lighted adjs. 

d. . Special combs. : meteor-cloud, * a cloud-like 
train left by a meteor in the upper air ’ {Cent. Diet- 
1890), also *an expanse of space thickly studded 
with meteors or meteoric particles* {CosselPs 
EncycLDict. 1885); meteor-current, * the current 
or stream of meteors moving together in the same 
orbit* {lbidj) \ meteor-dust, matter in a state of 
fine division, supposed to be diffused through inter- 
stellar space ; meteor-powder, a powdered-up 
alloy which is mixed with steel to form meteor- 
steel-, meteor-spectroscopy, the spectroscopic 
observation of meteors ; meteor-spectrum, the 
spectrum produced by the light from a meteor; 
meteor-steel, an alloyed steel with a wavy ap- 
pearance, resembling Damascus steel; meteor- 
stone = meteoric stone (see Meteobio 3); also 
fig.-, meteor-streak, a streak of light left behind 

by a meteor after it has disappeared ; meteor- 
stream = meteor - current ; meteor - swarm, 
-system, an aggregation of meteoroids pursuing 
the same orbit. 

1813 Scott Trterm. in. xiv, No misty phantom of the 
air, No *meteor*blazon’d show was there. 18x9 Shellev 
PrometJi. Unh. 11. Hi. 3 The mighty porta), Like a volcano’s 
*meteor.breathing chasm. 1870 Hep. Brit. Assoc. 76 The 
*meteor<urrents . . will shortly be supplemented [etc.]. 1869 
H.vxl.Z'C Lay Semt. x\, (zSjo) 273 Sir W. Thomson.. shows 
that *mcteor-dust . . would account for the remainder of 
retardation, 18x9 Suzu.'E.'i Prowetk. Uub. iv, 5 For the 
sun. . Hastes, in *meteor-eclipsing array. 17x8 Blackmork 
Alfred X, (1723) 343 Their peaks survey the •Meteor-Fields 
below. 17^ Mason Elegy to Vug, Nobleut. 23 The Muse 
full oft pursues a 'meteor tire. 1804 Charlotte Smith 
Conversations, etc. 1 . 178 False 'meteor-lights their steps 
entice, 1793 Southey Joan 0/ Arc ii. 149 Upon the topmost 
height the Maiden saw A 'meteor-lighted dome, a 1831 
Donne Calme 22 We can nor lost friends, nor sought foes 
recover, But 'meteorlike, save that wee move not, hover. 
1646 QzKzwKyt b'lusicU's Duell^^ The lute. .Whose flourish 
(meteordike) doth curie the aire With flash of high-borne 
fancyes. 18x3 Byron Giaour vtt, As meteor-like thou glidesc 
by. 1827 Repert. Patent Invent, HI. 206 The mixture., 
we call *meleor powder. 1877 G. F. Chambers Astron, ix, 
vii. (ed. 3) 798 Another •meteor shower of great importance 
occurs annually on August 20. zSSz Herschel in Nature 
XXIV. 507 Some •meteor-spectrum observations, which., 
unfold some of the most important results arrived at in 
•meteor-spectroscopy since Its commencement ht the year 
x866. 1827 Repert. Patent Invent. III. 205 This said alloyed 
steel we [the patentees] call 'meteor steel. 1622 Moore 
Mem. (1853) IV. 153 One of those *mcteor-stones which 
generate themselves so unaccountably in thehigh atmosphere 
of his fancy. 2869 Rep. Bril. Assoc. ax6 Certain persistent 
•meteor-streaks determined by Professor Newton in the 
United States, on the Z4th of November last. 1877 G. F, 
CHA.MBERS./ 4 s^rr>;/. x. iL (ed. 3) 835 The incalculable number 
of •meteor-streams that must exist in the solar system. Ibid., 
The only 'meteor-systems whose orbits have been deter- 
mined travel on the same orbits with well-known comets. 

7 . Passing into adj. = a. Blazing or flashing 
like a meteor. 

avjxs Ken Hymns Evangr. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 88 A 
Crown of meteor-stars adorn'd his Head, All calculated for 
exciting Dread. 1765 Beattie Judgm. Paris xlix, Fate 
scatters lightning from thy meteor-shield. 1788 Burns 
ITision 11. xviti, Misled by Fancy's meteor-ray. 1799 Camp- 
bell 59 With meteor-standard to the winds un- 
furl'd. i8ox — Ye Mariners iv. The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific bum. 18x0 Associate Minstrels 88 For 
thee his glowing torch did Genius fire;— Who now its 
meteor-brightness shall recal? 1864 Browning Abt Vogler 
iv, ^leteor-moons, balls of blaze. 

b. Of short duration, passing rapidly, transient. 
X803 Beddoes Hygeia x. 49 With the help of this scaffold- 
ing, nis Castles run up into the air with meteor rapidity. 
1811 W. R, Spencer Poems 49 Can bid the meteor-forms of 
mem’ry last. 18x3 Shelcev Q, Mab iv. lox The meteor- 
happiness, that shuns his grasp. 1902 A. Lang Hist. Scot. 
II. xiii. 394 Bothwell's meteor course was run. 

' IVCeteoric (mtlfipTik), a. [Partly ad. med.L. 
mctedric-us (‘elevatus, attentus*, Du Cange), f. 
Gr. fi^riapos (see Meteor) ; partly f. Meteor + 
•ic. Cf. F. metioriqttei\ 

fl. a. Pertaining to the region of mid-air. 
b. nonce-use. Elevated, lofty, Obs. 

a 1631 Donne Lett. (1651) 46 Our nature is Meteorique, 
wc reject (because we partake so) both earth and heaven. 
1832 S. Turner Sacr. Hist. 1 . i. 14 note (tr. Diodorus ' 
Siculus), The fiery particles ascended to the most meteoric 
or highest regions (Gr. irpos rouf fi«T«wpoTdTous toitous]. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the atmosphere or its 
phenomena; meteorological, atmospherical. 

1830 Herschel SitM. Nat. P/iiL m. iii. (1851) 286 The 
action of meteoric agents, rain, wind, frost, S:c- 1834 
Somerville Conuex. Pkys. Sci. xxvi. (1849) 299 Wind, rain, 


snow, fog, and the other meteoric phenomena. 2856-64 
Thomas Med. Diet., Applied.. to waters which 

accrue from condensation of the vapours suspended in the 
atmosphere. 

b. Bot. Dependent upon atmospheric con- 
ditions (see quots.)- 

1789 £. pARwm Bot. Card. 11. 62 note, Linneus. .divides 
them first Into meteoric flowers, which.. are expanded sooner 
or later, according to the cloudine-rs, moisture, or pressure 
of the atmosphere. 2d, Tropical flowers . . 3d, Equi- 
noctial flowers. X849 J. H. Balfour Man. Bot. § ^84 
l^Iany flowers, or heads of flowers, do not open during 
cloudy or rainy weather, and have been called meteoric. 
1837 Berkeley Crypfog. Bot. § 226 That a large portion of 
them [.tr. fungi] are dependent entirely on matters contained 
in the air, and in consequence that many are eissentially 
meteoric. 

3. Of, pertaining to, or derived from meteors; con- 
sisting of meteors. Mcitoric stone = Meteorite. 

x8ia Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 424 In all the meteoric 
stones that have been examined it is remarkable that the 
iron is alloyed bjrfrom 1-5 to 17 per cent, of nickel. 182a 
Faraday Exp. Res. xvi. (1859) 70 Specimens of meteoric 
iron. 2835 Olmsted in Jmt. Franklin Imiit. XVI, 374 
On the morning of the 13th of November, there was a slight 
repetition of the Meteoric Shower, which presented so 
remarkable a spectacle on the corresponding morning of 
1833. 1642 Dickens Amer. Notes viii. Like something 

meteoric that has fallen down from the moon, X856 Kanb 
A ret. Expl. 1 . xxxi. 428 The annual meteoric shower, 1869 
Rep, Brit, Assoc, These meteoric epochs of the loth, 
2oth,and 30th of April. sSjo/bid.jS Each of these meteoric 
dates in the coming year. 1897 W. F. Denning in Observa- 
tory Mar. 123 JMeteortc observers, .are extremely fortunate 
as regards their prospects, in the immediate future. 

b. Meteoric paper ^ natural flannel (Flannee 
sh. 4). Meteoric steel = meteor steel (Meteor 6), 
x83t J. Holland Mann/. Metal 1 . 249 Meteoric steel. 1856 
Griffith & Henfhev A/irra^z'.D/c/. 424 Meteoric Paper. 

4 . Jig. Transiently or irregularly brilliant, flash- 
ing or dazzling like a meteor; also rapid, swift. 

X836 H. F. Chqrley Mrs. Hemans (1837) I. To his 
[Kean's] splendid meteoric talent she did full justice. i&6x 
Craih Hist. Eng. Lit, 11 . 235 The first Earl [of Shaftes- 
bury], the famous meteoric politician of the reign of 
Charles II. 1893 Daily Citron. 16 Jan. 5/7 We had occasion 
to undertake a somewhat meteoric flight from Balmoral. 
tIKCeteo*ricalt^- Obs.rare. [Formed as prec, : 
see -iCAL.] = Meteoric a. 

1651 Bp. Hall Solitoq. xti.42 The meteoricall light which 
appears in Moorish places. 1662 J. Chandler Van Hel- 
mont'sOriat.xv^ Thus far the Church admiileth of Me* 
teorical Predictions, the barrennesses of years, and their 
fruitfulnesses,'. .Plagues, inundations [etc.]. 

' Sleteorically (mfiv-iikali), adv. [f. Me- 
TEOBic : see •lOAHy.J In accordance with atmo- 
spheric conditions. 

2882 Vines 875 A riseof temperature at 3 a.m. 
distinctly accelerated the assumption of the diurnal position 
by the leaves of tmpatiens, but it seemed to have little or 
no effect upon other meteorically sensitive leaves. 
IVIeteorism (mrtri^riz*m). Path. [ad. medical 
L. meiedrism-us, a. Gr. /i€T«eupi<r/i-os elevation, f. 
fxiT€0}pi(tiv (see Meteobize). Cf, F. mltlorisme 
(i6th c,, Pare),] Flatulent distention of the abdo- 
men with gas in the alimentary canal. 

2843 R. J. Graves^ Syst. Clin. Med. x. 109 Tenderness 
of the belly, meteorism and exhausting diarrhoea. 2899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 576 Diarrhoea.. with meteorism. 

II IVEeteorismus (mhuVri zmi's). [See prec.J 

1. Path. = Meteorism. 

2879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 735 Meteorismus is an 
early symptom in intussusception. Ibid., Meteorismus is 
restrained somewhat by the external application of ice. 

2, s= Sublimation. xZ^^xnSyd.Soc. Lex. 

lUCeteorist (mfbVrf'st). [f. Meteor -t- -isr.] 

One versed in the study of meteors. 

1898 Westm, Caz. jp Jan, 8/1 Our Leading Meteorist. 

SCeteoristic (mftxiptl’stik), a. Path. [f. Me- 
teorism: see -iSTic.] Pertaining to or affected 
by meteorism, 

1877 tr, von Ziemssen's Cycl. Afed.'Vll. 6og These over* 
loacled and meteoristic loops [of intestine]. 1897 AUbutt's 
Syst. Med. III. 872 The aodomcn soon becomes retracted 
in cholera, but meteoristic in acute strangulation. 

meteorite (mz'tfi^raht). [f. MEfEOB + -ITE^.] 
A fallen meteor; a mass of stone or iron, that 
lias fallen from the sky upon the earth ; a meteoric 
stone. Also {loosely'), a meteor or meteoroid. 

2834 Olmsted in Amer. Jrnl. Sci. XXVL 232 Although 
bodies of this class, or Meteorites, may occasionally present 
the same appearance as a * shooting star % yet fete.]. 2833 
Phillips Riz’ers yorkf. itl jo6 A great meteorite or mass 
of iron 56 lbs. in weight fell from the sky. 1874 Tait Rer. 
Adv. Phys. Sci. x, (2876) 254 Meteorites, the so-called 
falling stars, . . follow a perfectly definite track in space. 

attrib. 28S0 Agnes Oibernr Sun, Moon fe Stars 216 
Among the many different Meteorite-rings which are known, 
two of the most important are the so-called August and 
November systems. //'/</., A certain number of meteorite- 
systems are now pretty widl known to astronomers. 

Hence Dffe'teorLttU, Uleteori'tic adjs., of, per- 
taining to, or relating to meteorites. 

1867-77 Chambers Astron. 781 The produce of a 
meteoritic shower may be divided into meteoric iron and 
meteoric stone. 2889 A Wincmell in J. C. Irons J. Croll 
(1896) 466 The theory of meteorital aggr^ation. . 

meteorization (mi^t/iproiz^-Jan), Path. [f. 
next + -ATION.] ‘ The state or process of gene- 
rating gas in the abdomen* {Syd. Soc, Lex. 1890). 
2836 in Mayne Expos. Lex, 


t MeteorizCf V- Obs. or arch. [ad. Gr. /xerc- 
ojpt((ty to elevate {janojpi^ofxtyos suffering from 
flatulency), f. litrlupo-s raised, lofty: see - Meteor 
and -IZE. Cf. F. metloriser.'] 

1 . trans. To vaporize, convert into vapour. Also 
inir. to become vaporized, pass into the air in 
vapour. Only in Evelyn, who uses it frequently. 

1637-83 Evelyn Hist. Rel/g. (2850) I. 27 The grosser ex- 
halations are meteorized, circulated, and condensed into 
clouds. 2664 — ^ Sylva (1679) 29 The dew that impearls the 
leaves (of oaks] in May, insolated, meteorizes and sends up 
a liquor, which is of admirable effect in ruptures. 1675 — 
Terra (1676) 173 Of all Waters, that which descends from 
Heaven, we find to be the richest . . , as having been already 
meteoriz'd, and circulated in that great digestory. 

2 . inir. To resemble a meteor; to flash, sparkle. 

2828 BlacJezv. Mag. XXIV. 26S It was imperative upon 

them tp scintillate— to coruscate — to meteorize— to make 
the natives . . believe that * a new sun had risen on mid-day 

3 . trans. To affect with meteorism. 1826 (see next]. 

SVCeiieoirized, ppl. a. Path. [f. prec. + -ed i .] 

Characterized by meteorism. 

1826 H. Best Four Yrs. France 347 This proceeded from 
a meteorized state of the bowels. 

Meteorograpb. {mviliprdgTaf). [a. F. mlUoro- 
graphe,i. Gr. nerfojpo- Meteor + -7pd^oj -graph,] 
An apparatus for automatically recording several 
different kinds of meteorological phenomena at 
the same time. 

1780 Monthly Rev. LXIII, 499 A piece of mechanism, 
which he [Magellan] calls a perpetual meteorograph, 1879 
Smithsonian Rep, (1880) 519 A universal meteorograph, de- 
signed for detached observatories, 1900 Standard 2Z July 
3/z A Richard meteorograph . .by which traces of the baro- 
metric pressure, temperature, and humidity are continuously 
and automatically recorded on rotating papered cylinders. 

3 tteteorograpliyfmr:t/i^rp*grafi). [f. Gr. ^<- 
Tcwpo- Meteor + -7pa([>ia -gkaphv.] The descrip- 
tive science of meteors, or of meteorological pheno- 


mena. 

1736^ Bailey (folio) Pref., Meteorography,.a Treatise or 
Description of Meteors. 1776 B. Martin Bibl. Technol. 
(ed. 4) 330 Meteorography is a description of the meteors of 
the air; as vapours, clouds, rain, thunder, &c. 

Hence lfleteorogra*phic, -gra'pliical adjs., of or 
pertaining to meteorography. 

1867 Every Saturday IV. 472 (Poole's Index), Meteoro- 
graphical Apparatus. 1882 Ocilvie, Meteorographic ; and 
in recent Diets. 

Meteoroid (raf'ti'i^xoid), a. and sb. [f. Meteor 
+ *oiD.] a. sb. A body moving through space, 
of the same nature as those which when passing" 
through the atmosphere become visible as meteors, 
b. adj. Of the nature of a meteoroid, 

2865 H. A. Newton in Amer. Jrnl. Sci.Ser, ti. XXXIX. 
198 The term meteoroid will be used to designate such a 
body before it enters the earth's atmosphere. 2867 Fhifson 
Meteors, xvi. 176 The perturbations of meteoroid 
masses circulating in space.. must be considerable. Ibid. 
278 The satellite and planetary theories of meteoroids. 
2872 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 45 A very small nebular mass of 
meteoroids or of cometolds having been deflected [etc.]. 

Hence Sileteoroi'dal a,, of or pertaining to me- 
teoroids. 

2882 Smithsonian Rep. 29 This remarkable group of 
planetoidal or meteorotdal bodies forms a tolerably wide 
zone or ring between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 2883 
American Wll. xsz The mete0roid.1l or cosmical dust of 
the realms of space. 

Meteorolite (mrtfiprdlait). Also 9 meteoro- 
lithe. [ad. F. mdtiorolithe, f. Gr. /teriapo- Meteor 
+ stone : see -LITE.] » Meteorite. 

2623 Southey Omniana IZ. 204 [heading of paragraph\ 
Meteorolithes. 2822 Ure Diet. Chem., Meieoroliles, or 
Meteoric Stones. 282a P. Cleaveland Min. 4* Gcol, (ed. 2} 
n. 772 Meteorolite. a 2833 McCulloch Attributes wZyj) 
11. 422 If the meteorolites should ever be proved to be- 
fragments of the presumed planet. 2866 Herschel 
Lect, Sci. ii. 73 Meteorolites which . .have come to the earth 
from very remote regions of the Planetary spaces. 

Hence Meteoxoli*tic a. 


2824 Macculloch Highl. Scot. IV. 159 It is more in- 
genious to imagine the fashion derived from some similar 
respect paid to a metcorolitic Palladium in former days. 

fMeteorologfer. Obs. [f. Gr. /ier<typoAo7-os ; 

see Meteor and -loger.] = Meteorologist. 

1683 J.^Gadbury in IVharlon’s IVks. Pref. 15 The watch- 
ful and industrious Mcleorologer, who makes it his Work 
to attend the Motions of Winds, Rains, Thunders. x636 
Goad Cclcst. Bodies 11. i. 147 ITie Trajections and shooting 
of the Stars, .of which Meleorologers write, 
t Meteorolo’gian. Obs. [Formed as prec.: 
see -LOGiAN.] Meteorologist. 

2614 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage {ed. 2) 537 The Athenians per- 
secuted Naturall Philosophers, and Meteorlogians [i^l, as 
adueisaries to Diuinitle. 2635 Person VaruUesi.xa i.he%e 
our mctcorologians call lgncs/atui% . . wildefires. Ijm. iL 55. 

Meteorolo^C {mlitipid\p''dzf^)i [Formed 
as next : see -logic.] ~ next 
2760 WiNTHROP in Phil. Trans. LII. 7 5 “^ n? such thing 
occurs at present ; unless you should be of opinion, that the 
two followingaccounts, in the mcicorologic arc so m 
some degree! 2857 H. Spencer in iVestm. Rev. Apr 447 
Not only has every extensive region its own metMroIogic 
conditions but [etil .873 tt Dec. 103/2 Metcoto- 

logic sections of the atmosphere. • . ,j -n / / » 

Meteorological {mMltpcdlp'd^lkal). a. {sb.) 
[f Gr. neTta:po\o-jiK-bs, f. fifTeupo- Meteob: see 
-LOGIC and cf. F. iuiUorologiqne.'\ Pertaining to 
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-METEB. 


METEOBOLOGICAIjLT. 

or connected with the science meteorology. | 
Also pertaining to atmospheric phenomena. 

1570 Dee Mat/u Pref. b iij b, HU [ArUtotle's] lleteoro- 
logirall bookes,are full of.. demonstrations of the. .power 
of the heauenly bodies, lyjz R. T. Discourse Ep., The ' 
generation and causes of Raine, Winde, Snowe, and such 
Kleteorologlcall things. 1674 Boyle ExcelL ThcoL 1. iii. 
93 His Jleteorological Epistle to Pythocles. 1791 Bos» 
WELL Johnson (1831) I. 307 A very curious meteorological 
instrument. 1803 Med. JmL X. 313 As I kept no meteoro- 
logical diary, the facts relative to the weather are deduced 
from my memory. 1840 Ahsir, Papers in Phil. Tram. 
(1843) IV^. 200 Meteorological Register kept at Port Arthur, 
Van Diemen's Land, during the year 1838. 

Meteorologically (mi’nr.pr^Ipdsikali), adv. 
[f. prec. + -LT According to or by means of 
the science of meteorology; with regard to me- 
teorological facts. 

a 1673 Jos. Caryl in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxix. 2 
David answereth meteorologically as well as theologically. 
*794 Sdllivax Vicza Nat. 1 . 336 This vapour, .or as it is 
meteorologically explained, this thin vesicle of water, or 
other humid matter. 1894 Naturalist 13 The season. .will 
long be remembered meteorologically on account of the 
marvellous weather experienced. 

.t Meteorologi'cian. Ods. rare. [f. Gr. H(- 

TfwpoAoyot: see Meteorologeb and -ician.] 

= ilETEOROLOGlST. 

1580 G. Harvey in Three Proper Lett. 21 Aristotle, Plinie, 
and other Meteorologiclans. 1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 
gi A cunning Astronomer, and expert Meteorologician. 

+ Meteorologies, sb. pi. Obs. [repr. Gr. 
^€T€wpoAoyt/rd, neut. pi. of ixireoipoKoyiKos Me- 
TZOROLOGic : see -ics.J = Meteorology. 

(In quots. representing the title of Aristotle’s treatise.) 

X700 S. Parker Stjc Philos. Ess. 45 Aristotle . . in his 
Second Book of Meteorologicks. 1837 Whewell Hist. 
Ijidnct.Sci.X. 41 The‘ Meteorologies* [of Aristotle), .does not 
exhibit the doctrines, .of the school in so general a form. 

Meteorologist (mi:trVrp‘16d3ist). [f. Gr. 
T€o;poXo7os (see Meteorologer) : see -LOGIST and 
cf. F. initiorologisiel\ One who is skilled in 
meteorology. 

1621 Burton* Anai. Mel. I, u. I. ii. (1651) 46 Whirlewindes 
..and..stormes; which, .our ^leteorologists generally refer 
to natural causes. ,*685^ Effects o/Mot. ii. 14 The 

wonderful effects Lightning has produced : of which effects 
. , the Writings of Meteorologists afford good store. ^ 1820 
ScoRESBY Acc. Arctic I. 348 Professor Leslie .. In his 
invention of a correct hygrometer ..‘has presented the 
meteorologist with a gift which [etc.). 1878 Jevons Prim. 
Pol, Ecotu iil 32 Meteorologists have now prepared maps of 
the oceans showing the sea-captain where he will find winds 
and currents most favourable to a rapid voyage. 

Meteorology (m*"t/iprf?’lod5i). [ad. Gr. ;<€- 
TeojpoKoyiaf f, ^erecu/jo- Meteor + -Aoyia -LOGY. 
Cf. F. i}tiUorologUl\ 

i. The study of, or the science that treats of, the 
motions and phenomena of the atmosphere, esp. 
with a view to forecasting the weather. 
i6so T. Granger Div. Logike 301 In the first Booke hee 

f trosecuteth more common, and general! things ; as, Astro- 
ogie, Meteorology. 1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, iji. x. 
(1658) 161 In sundry Animals we deny not a kind of natural 
Meteorologj’, or innate presention both of wind and weather. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 466 Zoology [is} the 
knowledge of animals;.. meteorology and mineralogy, that 
of vapours and fossils. 18x6 T. X* Veacozk. Headlong Hall 
i. The various knotty points of meteorology, which usually 
form the exordium, of an English convers.'ition. 1862 Sir 
H. Holland Ess., Atlanlic Ocean 208 Meteorology cannot 
yet take its place among the exact sciences. 

2. The character, as regards weather, atmospheric 
changes, etc., particular region. 

1684 T- Burnet Th. Earth il v. 224, I easily discover’d, 
that .. the Meteorology of that World was of another sort 
from that of the present a 1850 J. A. Mason {title) A Trea- 
tise on the Climate and ^Meteorology of IMadeira. 1870 
A. R. Wallace Australasia ii. 31 The hot winds, which 
are another remarkable feature of the meteorology of Aus- 
tralia, occur in [etc.]. 

' Meteoromancy (mf*t;VrJmiEnsi). [f. Gr. 
Tfcupo- Meteor + /lai/Tfia divination, -mangy. Cf. 
F. in4Uoromaiiciel\ Divination by the observation 
of meteors. 

*797 EucycL Brit, (ed. 3) XI. 622/s. 1845 S-medlev in 
Euc^'cl. Metrop. XVIII. 174/2 In Etruria, the frequency of 
sacrifice and the temperament of the air, gave popularity to 
Extispic>' and Meteoromancy. 

Meteorometer (mr'tfiprp'mnoj). [f. Gr, 
p€TCDipo- Meteor + -meter.] An apparatus for 
receiving and transmitting records of atmospherical 
conditions and changes, 

186a in Knight Diet. Meek, (1875) s.v. 
Meteoroscope (mz' iriprJskju:p). [in sense i, 
ad. Gr. /zcrcarpoffKomov ; in sense 2, f. fscTtcopo- 
Meteor + -scope.] 

fD An instrument for taking observations of 
heavenly bodies. Obs. 

16x4 Toukis AlbumaZitr u. v. (xGis^E zb,With Aslralobe 
[j/VJ and Meteoroscope Il’c find the Cuspe [etc.]. 

2. *An instrument for measuring the apparent 
path, of a meteor * {Funk's Stand. Diet. 1895). 
tMeteoroSCOpicS, jA//. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. 
p€TSQ3p0<JKO1tlK-a. UCUt. pl.t SCC METEOR, -5COPIC, 
and -ICS.] The science of observing the stars. 

S’jZZ T. Taylor Proclus L 79 The other is metheoro- 
scopics (i/fl, which finds out the difTcrcnccs of elevations, 
and the distances of the stars [etc.]. 


MeteorOSCOpy C™^‘^A/iT*sk6pi). rare. [f. Gr. 
fiereccpo- METEOR + -aKoma -SCOPY. C£ F. iiUleoro- 
seopte.] Observation of the stars. 

1658 Phillips, Meieoroscppie. thzt part of Astrology, which 
handleth the difference of Sabiimitles. and distance of Stars. 
16^ ( 3 oad Celesi. Bodies iii. iii. 455 A Gentleman given to 
^fetoroscopy [J/V], looking on the two Stars in d saw three. 
1829 T. L. Peacock Misfort. Elphin xiii. 180 The topo- 
graphers . . had not the advantage of this piece of meteoro- 
scopy. 

Hence Meteoro'seopist an observer of 

the stars. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Meteorosophi'stical, a. rare-', [f. Gr. 
ficTicopoaocptaT-ris ‘ astrological sophist ’ + -ICAL.] 
x8i4 T. L. Peacock IPks. (1875) III. 121 A delectable treat 
to the observer of phenomena, who may be desirous of con- 
templatingameteorosopbistical spider completely entangled 
in his oivn cobweb. 

Meteorous (mrtiipr^s, also poet, mitrpras), a. 
[f. Gr. fx€Tiojp~os raised on high, ^triup-a neut. 
pi. Meteor -i--OGS.] = Meteoric. 

1667 Milton P.L, xii. 629 Gliding meteorous, as Ev’ning 
Mist,.o’re the marish glides. 1720 Pope Iliad xxiv. xoi 
Iris . . Meteorous the face of ocean sweeps. 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 68 p 3 Meteorous pleasures which dance 
before us and are aisstpated. 1807 Wrangham Serm. 
Transl. Script, i The wavering and meteorous glare of the 
Eighth Henry. 1841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (1859) H. 343 
We must conclude that there are meteorous beings, whose 
eccentric orbits we know not how to describe. 1882 Sutton 
in Society 7 Oct. 16/1 Thy wavering, meteorous, quixotic 
indulgence [said of a comet]. 

i'Meteory. Obs. rars~^, [f. Meteor + -y.] 
Condition of atmosphere. 

1600 Tourneur Trans/. Metam. xlii. Plays S: P. 1878 II. 
204 And chaoiz’d Ideas of conceit Doth make his gesture 
seem a troubled skle : And fills his count’nance with sad 
metcorle. 

Metepeilceplialon(me:tepense*fal^n). Anat. 
Also anglicized metepencephal (-se*fal). PI. 
metepencephala. [mod.L., f. Meta- + Epence- 
PHALON.] In Wilders nomenclature, the meten- 
cephalon and epencephalon taken together and 
considered as one segment. 

1885 WiLDERin N. y.Med. Jrnl. 21 Mar. 326 It is elsewhere 
suggested that those who admit only one segment between 
the mesencephalon and the myelon may apply thereto the 
comprehensive name metepencephalon, and to its cavity 
metepicoeU. 1889 — in Buck's Handok. Med, Sex. Vlll. 
X30/2 The compacted motor and sensory conductors between 
the prosodiencephal and metepencephal. 

Hence Lletepencepha'llc a., of^ pertaining to, 
or connected with the metepencephalon. 

1890 in Century Diet. ; and in later Diets. 
Metepicodle (mete*piszT). Anat. [f. Meta- 
+ Epic(Ele.] The fourth ventricle of the brain. 
1883 [see Metepencephalon). 1889 Wilder in Buck's 
Handbk. Med, Sci. VIII. 130/1 There Is no evidence of 
the lines of division of the endyma in exposing the mete- 
picosle fourth ventricle *). 

tMe'tepole. Obs. [f. Metez^.i + Pole.] A 

measuring rod. 

XS7X Golding Cahnn on Ps. Ixxiv. 2 They wer wont to 
butte out grounds with mctepoles as with lynes. 

Meter (mrtai), sb.^ Also 5 metere, metar, 
6 meater, 6-7 metter, 8 meeter. [C Mete + 
-erI] One who measures; a measurer; esp, one 
whose duty or office is to see that commodities are 
of the proper measure, as coal-jneter, land-mcttr ; 
see these words. 

1382 Wyclif Zeeh. ii, x In his bond a litil covrde of 
meters 1x388 meteris, Vulg. funiculus mensoruui]. 1468 
Maldon, Essex Liber B. If, 15 (hIS.) And the metere shall 
btryke the busshell & make the hepe trewely belwixe party 
and party. And the comounn meter shall mete trewely the 
come to be delyuered atie hylhe. <ri483CAXTON Dialogues 
44 Pauljm the metar of come. 15x9 Burgh Rec. Edin. 
(1869) I. iw And at na metter melt the said meill hot the 
hringare thairof to the merkat vnder the payne of bancbing. 
1542-3 Act 34 4* 35 Hen. K///, c. 9 § s The said common 
meater to haue for the measuring of euery way of come 
.\i.d. XS77 Harrison England 11, v. (1877)1, 127 A verie 
sharpe imprecation, .promiselh like measure to the meter, 
as he dooth mete to others. x666 Act 18 ^ 19 Chas. II, 
c. 8 § 34 Before they shall breake Bulke or have a Meter 
assigned for the measureing or weighing of any Coales, .to 
be delivered from on board any such Shipp. x68i MS. In- 
denture EinklllSireet, Hull, William Hawardmetter. 1796 
BuRKEZ^r/. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 38 But the aulnager, the 
weigher, the meter of grants, will not suffer us to acquiesce 
in the judgement of the prince rcigningat the time when they 
were made. x8oo Colquhoun Comm. Thames xu 331 To 
appoint sworn Meters, for measuring Coals in the Port of 
London. i86x Mayhew Lend. Labour III. 260 After the 
ship is sold she is admitted from the Section into the Pool, 
and a meter is appointed to her from the coalmeter’s office. 
iSSx Times ix Apr. 4/5 When a barge with the plaintiff’s 
com in it arrived in the creek ..Uie creek men were to 
hand over the meter’s ticket of the corn to the plaintiff's 
foreman. 

fg. 1825 Hazlitt .S/zV// Age 44 Reason is the meter 
and alnager in ci\Jl intercourse, by which each person’s . . 
pretensions are weighed. 

t Me’ter, sbA Obs, rare^K [f. Mete z /.2 + 
-erI.] A dreamer. 

X340 Ayenb. 32 pc meteres pet habbep drede of hare 
metinges. 

Meter (mrtar), sb,^ Also 9 {rarely) motro. 
[First used in gas-meter \ probably an application 
of ^IeterI, suggested by the earlier Gasometer 
or by the other words with the ending -meter,] 


1 . a. (In full gas-vieterl) An apparatus for auto- 
matically measuring and recording the volume of 
gas supplied for lighting or other purposes. 

In the ordinary forms, the gas is made to pass throii>’h 
receptacles of known capacity, each filling and dischar^ 
of one of these being registered by the movement of an 
index on a dial. Dry meter : a meter in which no water is 
used; the earlier and still commonly used form being called 
for distinction ‘loet meter, 

x8is [see Gas sb. 7]. 1830 in FifesJu Advert. 21 Sepu 
(1888)4/3 To limit the price of gas by meter to i2r. nett per 
icoo cubic feet. 1874 bl icklcth w aite Mod, Par. Churches 
195 After turning ail off at the meter. 

• h. In extended sense: Any apparatus for auto- 
matically measuring and recording the quantity of 
a fluid or the like flowing through it. Used with 
prefixed word, as water-meter, electric light meter, 
etc., exc. where the purpose is sufficiently indicated 
by the context. 

^ Also, with prefixed attributive word, In the names of 
instruments for measuring electrical quantities of various 
kinds, as antpere-meier, coulomb-meter, farad-meter, ohtn- 
ineter, voltmeter, watt-meter, which see under their respec- 
tive first elements. See the remarks on these under -meter. 

1832 Babbage Econ. Manuf.yVh. (ed. 3) 57 The sale of 
water by the different companies in.. London, might also, 
with advantage, be regulated by a meter. 1858 Greener 
Gunnery 52 This machine I termed an explosion metre; .. 
In each of these experiments the greatest accuracy was 
ob-served, in preparing the metre as well as in weighing the 
charge. 

c. Jig. A ^ gauge*, self-acting measure of the 
fluctuations of something. 

x86o Emerson Cond. Life, \VeaUh\IV%. (Bohn) II. 351 
The coin is a delicate meter of civil, social, and moral 
changes. ^1870 — Soe. «$• Solit., Eloq. ibid. Ill, 26 The 
audience is a constant meter of the orator. 

2. attrib., as meter box, chamber, house, inspector, 
rent, -wheel, 

1882 Worcester Exhib. Catal. iii. x6 Mr. Palmer’s Patent 
*Meter Boxes. 1889 Pall MallGas. i July 6/3 The pum^s 
discharge into a *meter chamber, where the sewage is 
measured. 1897 Daily News i June 3/3 Land for ‘meter 
houses and other works. 1^5 Ibid, xo Oct. 6/4 The ‘meter 
inspectors. 1895 Westm. Gaz. 17 Apr. 3/3 It is fairer to 
charge a *raeter rent than to charge a higher price for the 
gas. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek., *Meter-7vheel, one used in 
connection with gas and liquid meters and air-carbureting 
machines. 

Hence Meter v. irans*, to measure by means of 
a meter. 

1884 Science III. 407 The real proportions of air and gas 
were not determinable, except by metering both. XS94 
Times 14 Aug. 11/4 The oil, waste, water, and genera! 
engine-room stores work out to -0657 penny per unit metered. 

Meter (mrtaj), sb.^ ? U.S, Either of two 
strengthening lines of a seine or gill net. 

1884 Knight Diet. Meek. Supph lln later Diets.] 

+ Meter, sb,^ Obs, rare"^^, [? a. F. mitierx see 
Mestier.] ? Office. 

c 15x0 Barclay Mirr, Gii, Manners (1570) F ij, 0 Priest. . 
Howe muche more thou passest in great aucthorltie, In 
meter or order, in office or prebende, So muche loke in 
venue and maners toascende. [Grig. Aspice quani differs 
alijs in veste saeerdos, Tantum differre mox'ibus ipsevelts.) 

Meter : see Metre 1 and 
-meter, in actual use commonly -o'meter, and 
in some later formations -i’vieter, a terminal 
element in words denoting scientific instruments 
for automatically measuring something. Many 
words with this ending, as barometer, hydrometer, 
hygrometer, thermometer, were formed in the 17 th 
c., and represent mod.L. forms in -meinm (F, 
•metre. It. -metro). In these early examples the 
ending is always appended to Gr. noun-stems, or 
combining forms in -o, and the mod.L. form shows 
that it was intended to represent the Gr. perpov 
measure (see Metre l) ; the formation is irregular, 
as the Gr. word does not occur in combination \yith 
sbs., and would not correctly express the required 
notion of ‘instrument that measures*. In the i8tU 
and 19th c.many additional words were formed with 
this ending on Greek bases, as actinometer, anemo- 
meter, chronometer, eudiometer, etc. Near the end 
of the 1 8th c. hybrid formations began to be intro- 
duced (many of them first occurring in Fr.). In 
some of these the form of Greek compounds is 
imitated, as in gasometer, galvanometer, alcoholo- 
meter, lactometer, pedometer', in otliers^ the com- 
bining-vowel i of the Latin first element is letainedi 
as in calorimeter, gravimeter, densimeter, velocu 
meter. In some late formations -meter is appended 
to modem words without any attempt to assimi- 
late the form of the first clement to that of a Gr, 
or Latin combining form, as in voltameter, ammeter , 
Cf. also the names of electrical measuring instru- 
ments mentioned under Meter sb."^ i b, which 
might perhaps be more correctly viewed as examples 
of the suffixed -meter than as examples of the sb. 
with defining word. 

Jocular nonce-words in -omeler have been fre- 
quently formed; chiefly in imitation of Sydney 
Smith*s FooLOMETEB, with the sense 'a means of 
measuring or ascertaining the opinion or prevalent 
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■character of some class of people*; also occa- 
sionally in names of imaginary instruments for 
measuring the amount or degree of something, as 
in obscenometeK Similar hybrid formations have 
sometimes been adopted as trade names for certain 
instruments, e.g. coviptometer [F. compte account], 
a kind of calculating machine, disiancc-ometer, 
x8»8 Aiheitxum i6 Jan. 44/1 We shall be obliged by an 
account, for our Scientific Report, of the obscenoraeter by 
which the ‘Stock Board’ of the Company are enabled so 
curiously to apportion the measures of indecency. 1859 
Sat. Rev, VII. 141/2 The member for Birmingham has 
supplied Parliament with an admirable democratometer, 
without which it might have been hurried into violent and 
uncalled-for changes, through a total misapprehension of 
the real state of public feeling. 1864 Daily Tel. 29 Oct., 
Archdeacon Denison . . may be . , taken as a kind of clerico- 
meter for what is most violent and least sensible in the 
ecclesiastical world. 1883 Eng. Mcch. 6 Apr. p. vH, The 
NewDistanceometer. 1894 Times 19 Mar. 13/5 The compto- 
meter., is a machine specially adapted for subtraction, 
multiplication and division. 

Meterage (mrt0red3). [f. Meter sbX + -age.] 
a. ‘The act of measuring* (Ogilvie 1882). b. 
‘ The measurement itself’, c. ‘ The price paid 
for measurement’ (Cassell’s EncycL Diet. 1S85). 
Metereza ; see Metreza, 
fMe’terod. Obs. Alsometrod. [f. Metez;.! 
or Met sb. + Rod sb. Cf, MDii. meUroede^ Du. 

A measuring rod. Alsoy^ 

. *535 CovERDALE Ezek. :<L 5 The meterodde that be bad 
in his honde, was six cubltes longe and a spanne. 1556 
WiTHALS Diet. (1568) 14/1 A metrod, to measure the land 
with. 1579 J. Jones Presenf. Sadie ^ Soule l xli. 92 Mea- 
sured by the meterod of affection. 

fMe'tership. Obs. [f. Meter jAi -i- - ship.] 
The office of meter or measurer. 

1536 Henry VIII in Ellis Ori^. Lett. Ser. Ji. 11 . 00 The 
office of meiershippe of lynyn clothe and canvas within our 
Cytie of London. 154X Wriothesley Chron, (Camden) I. 
lag The metershippe of cloth of gould, velvett, silkes, and 
lynnen cloath. 

fMe'tesel. Obs. [f. mete Meat sb.^sel 
Seel, fitting time,] Meal-time. 

£1330 R. Brunns Chron, (1810) 334 It neghed nere 
metesel. 

tMe'tesliip. Obs. Forms: i metsoype, 3 
metisupe, 4 metsolp, 4-5 rQ0ts(o)hip, mete- 
ahip(e, -ahap, meatahip. [OE. mitscipe, f. mite 
Meat ii.; see -ship.] The action of taking food; 
a repast. 

a 1000 Laws Aihehiaii vi. c. 8 § x (Schmid) Habban 
xii menn heora metscype togxdere. ciaoo Trin. Coll, 
/font, IX At ferme and at feste and masthwat aC ilche la6e? 
metisupe. a sjoo Cursor Jif. 7453 Of hU metscip was mesur 
nan, He wald ete seuen seep him an. a 1300-1400 /6id, 
12565 (GStt.) Quen he sutd to metschip ga. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth, De P. xxiii. tTolIem. MS.), Mete and drynke 
han ordinaunce and respecte to meteshep and to festis. 
i'Me’tesome, CS. Obs. rare'^K [f. Mete v.^ -f* 
-some.] Measurable, 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Se/v. 107 It [the atom] may be 
metesom by Mathematical measures of the minds making. 

+ Metessing. Obs. Dung (of a hawk). 

1486 Bk. St. A/iansciUj b, Hir metessing willdefowle hir 
foundement. 

Me'testick, me’tstick. [f. Mete ».! or 
I^Iet sb. -i- Stick sb.] A stick or staff for measuring, 
a. A^aut. (See quot. 1815.) b. Sc, ‘A wooden 
instrument or bit of wood used for taking the 
measure of the foot* (Jam.). 

28x5 FalconePs Diet. Marine (ed. Burney), Mete-stick, 
a staff of a certain length, fixed on a broad board at right 
angles, In order to . .determine the necessary height of a hold, 
and to level the ballast. 1821 Btackiu. Vill, 432 The 

‘ met-stick ’ pair’d away to suit the sixe. 

Metetherial (metfJiisTial), a. [f. Meta- + 
Ethebial.] (See quot.) 

1903 F. W, H. Myers Hum. Personality I. Gloss. 19 
Metetherial, that which appears to Ue after or beyond the 
ether J the metetherial environment denotes the spiritual or 
transcendental world in which the soul exists. 

Metewand (mx'twgnd). Also 6-7 meat-, 
5-7, 9 dial, mat-, 7 meet-, [f. Mete v.^ or Met 
sb. + Wand sb.] A measuring rod. Now dial. 

c 1440 Promfi. Parv. 336/1 Melwande, idem quod jerde. 
2549 Allen Judds Par. Rev. 36 The golden reed is as it 
were a golden met wonde. 1624 F. White Repi. Fisher 
318 A measure containing the length of a man, which w.os 
the meat-wand, or measure which the Angell held, i663 
Culpepper St Colz Barthol. Anat. Man, iv. xx. 355 The 
Drapers Metwand termed an Ell. 2876 Whitby Gloss., 
Met-waud, Me(<vood, or Mcf-yard, a measuring*rod. A 
draper’s yard-stick. 

b. Jig. A standA-ird of measurement or estima- 
tion. literary. 

a 2568 Ascham 5 e-//£>/m. 11. (Arb.) 101 A true tochstone, 
a sure metwand Ueth before both their eyes, a 1656 Bp. 
Hall Rem. Wks. (i6fo) 205 Time is the common m«sure 
of all things, the um\'ersal met-wand of the Almighty. 
2700 C. Ness «//</. aj^st. Armhu (1827) 8 Measuring super- 
natural mysteries with the crooked metewand of degenerate 
reason. 1809-20 Coleridge Friend xiii. (1887) 53 The 
degree of his moral geiic is not the mete-w.ind of fits con- 
demnation. s866 Lowell Lessing Prose Wks, 1890 II. 223 
He coniinually trips and falls flat over his metewand of 
classical propriety. 


Meteyard (xnrtyaid). Also 6 mette-i 6-7 
meat(o-, 5, 9 dial, met-, [f. Mete v.^ or Met sb. 
+ YARDjd.] = Metewand. Now dial. 

c 2430 Pil^r. Lyf Manhode ill. xxvL (1869) 150 With Jje 
grete met yerde she wole mesure l»at Jiat she biggeth. 1535 
CovEROAix Lev, xix. 33 Ye shai not deale wrongeously in 
judgment, with meteyarde, with weight, with measure. 
2553 T. Wilson Rhet. 83b, The tailor bath bis mette yarde 
and his measure, 2622 Bible Transl. Pref. r g Neither 
is it the plaine dealing Merchant that is vnwiiltng to haue 
the waights, or the meteyard brought m place, but he that 
vseth deceit. 2876 [see Metewand]. 
b. (Cf. Metewand b.) 

422533 Frith Dispui. Purgat. Pref. Aiijb, The verye 
worde of god .. whicheis the sure metyarde and perfeyte 
touchstone that iudgeth and examineth all thynges. 2658 
Rowland Mou/efs Theat. Ins. Pref., It shall suffice us to 
have measured the causes by humane capacity and mete- 
yard. 2898 R. P. Horton Commandm. Jesus xii. cox It 
IS what this regenerate Ego desires that becomes the mete- 
yard of what we should do to others. 

Meteyne, Meth, obs. ff. Mitten, Mead^. 
Methsmoglobiu (mej)/mdi»lJ o*bin). CJiem. 
[See Meta- and Haemoglobin.] A derivative of 
hzemoglobin obtained by the exposure of an 
aqueous solution of oxyhmmoglobin to the air; 
called also Metheemoglo'bulin. Hence Methm- 
moglohlae'mia Falh. [Gr. dtfia blood], presence 
of methasmoglobin in the blood. MethEomoglo- 
binu’ria Falh. [Gr. ovpov urine], presence of 
methremoglohin in the urine. 

2870 SoRBY in Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Set. X. 400 Hoppe-Sey 
let’s and Preyer’s ‘ methxmoglobln \ 18^ Med. Nesos 

mi. 240 The author, in two cases, observed cyanosis, de- 
pending upon methemoglobinemia. 2890 Billings flat. 
Med. Diet., Meth3!itu>globinuria,..Metha!fnoglohulin. 2^7 
AUbuti' s Syst.Med. IV. 288 The latter ii.c.h2Bmoglobinuna] 
is frequently a mixture of haemoglobin with various deriva- 
tives such as methaemogiobinuria. 1899 Cagney tr. JaJtscIls 
Clin. Diagn. i. (ed. 4) 73 The metha^moglobln acid solution. 
Methamatio, obs. form of MATHEifATia 
Methane (me*j)iJ^n). Chem. Also -an. [f. 
Meth(yl) + -ANE.] Light carburetted hydrogen, 
methyl hydride or marsh-gas (CH^), a colourless 
odourless gas emanating from stngnA'tnt pools, 
volcanoes, petroleum wells, and esp. from coal- 
seams, in which, mixed with seven or eight parts 
of air, it forms a violent explosive (cf. Fire-damp). 

x863 Foxunes* Chem. (ed. 10) 178 ftfelhane or Marsh Gas ; . . 
Fire-damp.— This gas is but too often found to be abundan tly 
disengaged in coal-mines. 2^3 Brit. Jrnl. Photogr. XL. 
3x2 The mean temperatures of e.^]ostoRs with methane, 
ethane and propane were 667®, 6i6 , and ^47® respectively. 
28519 Cagney tr. jaksctCs Clin. Diagiu vii. (ed. 4) 383 The 
urine held hydrogen, nittogen,. .and probably methan. 

Methaniline (mefzenilain). Chem. [f. Meth- 
(yl) + ANlirNE.] = Methylaniliue : see METHYt. 

1857 Watts tr. Gmelitls Handbk. Chem. XI. 300, 2882 
Athenaeum 17 Dec. 819/2 The chlorhydrates of meihaniline 
and other aniUne products. 

BXetliajiometer (mefanp-mftai). Mining. 
[f. Methane t -(o)meter,] An instrnment in- 
vented by Monnier (see quot.). 

2882 Hature XXIV. 94 Automatic methanometcr, or 
automatic analyser of fire-damp. (Also, in recent Diets.] 
Methaphesik, -physick, obs. ff. Metaphtsic. 
fMethe, jA Obs. Forms: i 3 mape, 

inmp, meap, 3-5 mep, 4-5 meth©, 5 meep. 
[OE. mkp fern. OTeut. type *m&pi'Z (not found 
outside Eog.) = Gr. p^rt-s counsel, Skr. malt 
measure Indogerraanic *met£-s whence L. vietiri 
to measure ; f. root (Teut. to measure, 

whence OTeut. Meal sb.^] 

1 . Measure, proportion, fixed quantity. 

c 2000 iELFRic Exod. xxii. 17 jif se faeder big him syllan 
nelle, Slide be h«ere gifian m«6e- r 2205 Lay. 977 5if we 
sceotea to heora nia3e [c 2275 mehej |?at bi3 ure imone deaS. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter Ixxjx. 6 pou salt. .gif vs drink in teres 
in meth (Vulg. in mensuraj. 

2 . Moderation, temperance. * 

C2200 Trim Coll. Horn. 29 Cune sume me$e h^nne hu 
almesse makest. <22240 Sawles Warde in Coit. Ham. 257 
Mi l>rldde suster mea3 speked of he middel sti bituhhe riht. 
c 23S7 Lay Folks Catech. (MS. T.) 440 *1116 seuent vertu and 
the laste is metheor methefulnes.%,— TVw/rra/fc/o. 

3. Respect, consideration; kindness. 

e 1000 Inst. Polity c. 25 in Thorpe Laws 11 . 338 IEIg 
cristen man ah mycele h« ow grioe mycle 

maehe wite. c 2250 Gen. if Ex. 2498 AUe he fellen him Sor 
to fot, To beSen me<5e and bedden oc. a 13x0 in Wright 
Lyric P. X03 5®^ ich the bucre to muebe meth. Thou wolt 
me bringe to helle detb. c 2320 Cast. Love 318 Heo him 
duden in prisun ofdeh. And pynede him sore wih-outen me)}. 
23.. Profir. (Vernon MS.) in Archiv Stud. neu. 

Sfin LXaXI.^ 102/325 But I?er a-s God, ful of me)?, ffieih to 
Eglpte from his dep [etc.]. <2 2400-50 Alexander 816 All. . 
on knese falUs, And in his mercy & meth mekely haim put. 

4 . Modesty, gentleness. 

01325 Know Thysel/" 2S F. E. P. (2862) 131 With j>i 
maistrie medel )>* meh For vchc mon qu^l hym self to 
knowe. c 1325 Metr. Horn. 207 And Mari iedd hir lif with 
melhe, In a loun that hiht Nazarethe. 23. . Metr. Horn. 
(Vernon MS.) in Archrv Stnd.neu.Sfir. LVIL269 But heo 
hedde Meth, as worscbipful wyf, ffor beo n.is nout to hastyf 
ciyjs Cursor M. 7858 (FairC) Of him come Icsse meke of 
meth. c 2450 Cov, Myst, (Shaks. Soc.) 257 Amos spak with 
myfde methe. 

t Methe, a. Obs, Cf. Myth a. [? From the 
attrib. use of prec.] Gentle, courteous. 


[ ’<22300 Cursor M. 10152 Elizabeth, An hali leuedi mild 
j and meth, J>at spused was to zacharL a 2440 Si. John 
Evang. (Thornton MS.) 57 Thou was methe and' meke 
' as maydene for niylde, 

t Methe, V. Obs. [OE. median, f. SIethe sb.] 

1 . trails. To spare, have mercy upon. (In OE. 
with dative.) 

2:2000 Wulfstan 59/17 HesylS arleasnysse l^ast he 
ne arise ne eac ne maeSige his under^eoddum ne his selicum. 
CZ250 Gen. <5* Ex. 1046 Quad god, ‘find ic Sor ten or mo, 
Ic sal meSen 3e stede for 5o \ 

2 . To moderate, regulate, temper. 

c xioo Tnn, Coll. Horn, 13 Det foremesfe is ribt medeme 
mel J>e man )?€ hit me5e5 riht [jb sune5 aleSgestnmge (etc.]. 
Ibid. 139 He..meSede bo his liflode swo hat he was bicume- 
lich to swiche wike. 1:2330 R. Brunne Chron. IKactf (Rolls) 
yyi hey hem self coujie haue raelied & als ter strokes 
couhe haue le)>ed..Gret prowesse of )>em had ben told. 

Methe, variant of Mathe, Mead sb.'^ 
tMe’theful, uA Obs. [OE. mkpfitUx see 
Methe jA and -FUL.] Moderate; gentle. 

C2DOO ^LFRic Grant, xxxviii. (Z.) 236 Hnmanus maSfull 
o35e menniscUc. <22225 Ancr. R. 430 Inouh meSful ich 
am, ]>et bldde so luteL a 2240 Saxules Warde in Cott. Horn, 
257 I^I^Sful in alles cunnesestes. a 23x0111 Wright Lyric P, 
32 A mihti methful mai, that ous hath cast from cares colde. 
23.. Minor Poems Jr. Vernon MS. 1. 557 Drink hat )»ou 
beo me)>ful, And lyue in hele good. cz425 Eng. Cotiq. 
Irel. 112 He was a man methefull, suttell, & stalwarth. 

Hence f MetUefoUy tr. and moderate(Iy) ; 
f MethefiLlness, moderation. 

azzzS Ancr. R. 414 Non ancre ne ouh forto nimen hate 
gnedeliche C. me&fulliche] Jjet hire to needed. 12 1300 
£. E. Psalter xxxviii. 7 Loke, methfullike \inensurabiles\ 
mi dales set )>ou. 2357 Alethefulnesse [see Methe sb. 2]. 

+ Rle tliefal, a? Obs. In 3 methful. [f. OE. 
meSe weary + -fdi,.] Weary. 
a 2300 E. E. Psalter HI. 5, I am methful, for i slepe, 
Methe^litL (m2}>e’glin). Obs. exc. ffisi, and 
dial. Forms ; 6 methglen, -egheleu, -line, 
-lem, 6-7 metheglen, -lyn, 7 mathiglin, me- 
thegUngs, (metheeglen) ; d- metheglin. [a. 
Welsh vteddyglyn, f healing, medicinal (ad, 

L. medicus) i- llyn liquor. J A spiced or medicated 
variety of mead, originally peculiar to Wales, 

2533 EtYor Cast. HcUhe (2541) 36 Metheglyn, ivhiche is 
mosie used in Wales, by reason of nolle heroes boyled wilh 
bony, is hotter than mcade. 2550 J. Coke Eng. tf Fr, 
Heralds § 207 (1877) 117 We have good-ale, here, methe- 
ghelen, sydre, and piny. 2568-70 m H. Hall See. Elis. 
Age (1887) 245 A Cupp of methglen. 262o^Venner Via 
Recta ii. 41 If Rosemary, Hyssop, Time, Orgame, and Sage, 
be first well bo}^led in the water, wherof you make tne 
Metheglin, it will be the better. 2623 C. Butler Fern, 
Mon. X, X ij, Met))sg1en is the more generous or stronger 
Hydrome), being vnto Mede as Vinum to Lora. 2633 Row- 
ley Match at Midnight 11. i, Some methegUngs, the wine 
of Wales. 1666 Pepys Diary 25 July, I drinking no wine, 
had metheglin for the King’s own drinking. 2732 P. Shaw 
Three Ess. ArtiJ. Philos, 49 The Method of Brewing with 
Honey, for Mead, Metheglin [etc.]. 

attrib. 2887 G. Meredith Ballads 4 l*‘ 105 Cambria’s 
old metheglin demon Breathed against our rushing ride. 

Hence Uethe gliaiist jtoiice^tvd.f a brewer of 
metheglin. 

2655 Sir j. Mennis Musarum DeL 29 While there’s a 
Cider-^Ian Or a Metheglenlst,..! do forswear to sup Of 
wicked Sack. 


Methel ; see Metel. 

+ Me’tlieless, tr. obs. [OE. m^pilas \ see 
AIethe sb. and -less.] Immoderate. 

ciooQ /Elfric Horn, (I'h.) II. 526 Da het Martinus Sa 
mccdleasan fu^elas 6xs fixnoSes geswican. a 2225 A tier. 
R. 96 ^if he is me^leas, ileueS him wurse. 23. . E. E. 
Atlit, P. B. 273 pose wern men mej?elez & majty on vrpe. 

t Me'thely, a. Obs. [OE. mdjlic : see Methe 
sb. and -ly-^.] Moderate, proper, suitable. 

958 IVtll in Thorpe Charters 509 gif hivilc forwyrht man 
biovvan gesiece, bio se pingad swa bit medllc sio be pms 
geltes ine5e. <2 2035 Cnut's Secular Laws c. 71 (Lieberra.) 
Beon pa hereSeata . . swa hit maiSlic si. c 2200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn, 63 IVleoeliche eting and drinking ajen to tcmien pc 
lichames orgutl. 

b. Of medinm stature. (Cf. Meetly ai) 

£2425 Eng. Cong. Irel. 98 Meyler was a man.. of body, 
somdel more than methlycb, ful stalwarth, wcl Lbrested. 

+ Me'tlielyy adv. Obs, [OE. mxJUce, f, prec. : 
see -LY-.] Moderately, temperately ; meekly. 

czooo ./Elfric Gram, xxxviii. ^.) 236 Humane and hu' 
tnaniter nia:3lice o33e mennisclice. c 2250 Gen. 4 Ex. 1758 
Dus meSelike spac 5is em. c 2425 Eng. Cong. Irel. 76 His 
maner was euer-more to hold hym methelyche. 

MetKeue (me-pfn). Chem. [f. Meth-yl -f 
-ENE.] =* Methylene. 2885 in Cassells Encycl. Diet. 
Metlienyl (me'pihil). Chem. [f- Meth^’E 
+ -YL.] The hypothetical hydrocarbon radical 

CH; usually ,, , , , 

x86S Fawned Chem. (ed. 10) 557 Methenyl chloride (chloro- 


ethephisike, obs. form of METArnvaic. ^ 
ether, variant of Madder sbA, Anglo-Irish. 

I S. a Hall Ireland HI. 297 JP® was sq^re, 

Lt round .. and to drink out of it was no ^y task, 
etherinx, variant of Medrinacks Obs, 
etliide (mc-Joid). ««« [{. Ueth-ti. + 

1 A combination of methyl with a metal. 

(=d. 10) 596 Zinc rotlhidc. .897 
I JTwY. J/ect n. 933 ll«cunc mcthide. 
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Methin^S (mz|)i‘i)ks), imj>ers. v. Now arch. 
and poet. Pa. t. methought (mjjig't). Forms : 
see below and cf. Think y.l [OE. mi pyncp (pa. t. 
me pt'ihte), where Wis dative, and Pync} the 3 pers. 
sing, of pyncean to seem : see Think v.l 
As Think vJ did not, exc. in this phrase, survive beyond 
the 14th c., and had no very wide currency after 1250, the 
syntax of tnethinks became obscure. Hence it underwent 
various alterations of form. The verb being supposed to be 
Think i/.-, it followed that it ought to be in the hrst person ; 
hence the form me thinks in’ ^^ich probably the pronoun 
was still correctly apprehended as a dative. In the i6-i7th 
c. there occur the Ibrms my thinks my thought{s, which are 
attempts to obtain a normal syntax by taking 
as sbs. The curious form methoughts^ used Jn the '17th 
and the first half of the i8th c., prob. owes its ^ to the 
analogy of the present tense methinks.\ 

It seems to me. (Used with dependent clause or 
parenthetically.) 

1 . Present ieme. f a. methinketh. 
c 888 K. iELFRED Boetlu xxiv, § 3 Me JjincS J^ast hit hmbbe 
^eboht sume swiSe leaslice masroe. a xaoo Moral Ode 5 
Vnnet lif ich babbe iled, and get me Hngh ilede. 1390 Gower 
Conf. II. 95 With such gladnesse 1 daunce and skippe, Me 
thenklh I touche noght the flor. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 2 And yet methinkyth it were pete That my werk 
were hatyd for me. 1577 B. Googr HcreshadCs Husb. i. 
<1586) JO There is a Hopper (mee thinketh) ouer the toppe 
of the Oast. 1607 Hieron I.‘439 Me thinketh this 
motiue should not be without effect, 
r SitbstoJitive me. 1^94 Hooker EccL Pol, iv. iv. § 2 
When they opposed their Me thinketh vnto the orders of the 
Church of England, 
methiuks. 

1560 Whitehorne Arte Jl^arre (1573) 103 b, Nor me 
thinkes that there resteth other to tell you then certaine 
general rules. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 111. ii. x6 Methinkes 
you are sadder, xwx Marvell Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 76 
*Tis methinks an unpleasant business. x7xx Steele 
No. 6t 5 Respect to all kind of Superiours is fijunded me* 
thinks upon Instinct. H. Walpole Veriue's Anecd. 

Paint. (1786) IV. 281 hlethinks a strait canal is as rational 
at least as a msandring bridge. 1863 Hawthorne Our Old 
Home (1879) 119 Methinks a person of delicate individuality 
. could never endure to lie buried near Shakespeaie. 1871 
R. Ellis tr. Catullus xciii. i Lightly methinks I reck if 
Caesar smile not upon me. 
t7. methink. 

<11300 Cursor M. 16332 (Cott.) hie thine It es noght 
sua. 13.. Guy JParw. (.■\.)6]6, Sc he wald me so o loue 
seme, hie Jienke y no mygt It him nougt werne. £'1470 
Henry Wallace i. 385 It war resone, me think, yhe suld 
hajf part. 1564-73 Bulleyn Dial, agst. Pest. (1888J 19 Me 
thinlce I see twoo men in long gounes with short beardes at 
the gateSj 1659 Gentl. Callings, x, So dismal a consequent, 
as, methink, should like Lot's wife, remain a perpetual 
monument to deter others. 


f 5 . my think(8. 

1530 Crome in Strype Ecct. Mem. HI. App. x. ao And mj 
think that this manner of praying dooth not dysanulh.pur 
gatorye. a 1619 Fletcher I^lad Lover ii. iii, hly thinlcs ; 
gentleman should keepe his word. 

2 . Past tense, a. methoughfc. 

ctzoo Vices ^ Virtues 13 And gif ic nadde, me Suhte Jrai 
hit nas naht wel betovven, dar ic hit idon hadde. a xgoo- 
X400 Cursor M. 8171 (Gott.) hie thoght [Cotton me thoght 
to night on l^is-kyn wise, J>at we war bath in paradise 
c 1420 Lydc. Assembly 0/ Gods 343 Me thought he wa- 
gayly dysgysyd at that fest. 1535 Coverdale Judg. vii, 
13 hie thoughte a baken barlye lofe came rollinge dovvne tc 
y« boost of y* hladianites. 1651 H. More Enthus. Tri.^ 
etc. (1656) 309, I dream’d thus, hlelhought I was at a 
friends house in the rode betwixt London and Scotland. 


^ fr v/n. liitn. nicuiougnc laaz 1 naa wander 1 

far In an old wood. 1878 H. Phillips Poems fr. Spanis. 
■y Germ. 48 Methought my days were ended, 
raethoughts. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. ///, i. iv. g Me thoughts that I ha> 
broken from the Tower. 1620 Wotton Let. to Bacon i 
Rchq. (1651) 4x3 The draught of a Landskip on a plec 
m p.-y>cr, me thoughts masterly done. x7xx Addison Spcci 
Ijo. 63 p 3 Methoughts I was transported into a Countr 
that vs;« hUed with Prodigies. X7sr Female Foundlin 
I. 30 Hie inward Satisfaction which I felt, had sprea 
in my byes I know not what of melting and passional* 
which methoughts I had never before observed 

• fy. my thought. 

Hawes Examp. Virt. iv. 3 M 
'''“'"'J’jyRl''- Lady M. Wroij 

Ihcn my thought I sow ho hod commission. 

■iaetmonic(me])i(vnik),a. C/iem. [f.ME(THYL 
+ Gr. flcov sulphur: see -ic.] Methionic add, ; 
disulpno-aad obtained from aniline. Hence Me 
thionate (me|)DrJnif«t), a salt of methionic acid. 

184a T. Graham Elem. Chem.nj^ Two other acids of thi 
Class have l^cn obtained, methionic acid. .and althioni 
acid. 1853 Watts ir. Cmehn's Handbk. Clum. VllI 
Evaporating the filtrate till it begins to deposit needles c 
methionale of bap'ta. -2863 Miller Elem. Ckem..Orr \ 
§ 2 (cd; 2) 310 The firet compound upon this list [disulphc 
metholic acid] is identical with Liebig’s methionic acid, 
t MCethium. Obs, Some kind of drug. 

26x0 [see Kermes 1]. 


lUCetllod (me'])/d), sh. [a. F. mithode (Rabelais) 
br ad. L. melhod-ns, a. Gr. f^OoSos pursuit of know- 
ledge, mode of investigation, also as a term in 
Medicine (see below) j f. /kto- META- + d8or way. 

The word is now common to all Rom. and TeuL langs. 
(It, metodOf Sp. metodo, G. methode^ etc.) with approxi. 
inaiely the yame senses as in Eng. The sense of ‘syste- 
matic arrangement ' (branch II below) is foreign to Greek : ic 


was developed through the specbl application of L. methO’- 
duS by some logicians of the 16th c. (see sense 4).] 

I. Procedure for attaining an object, 
fl. Med, The regular, systematic treatment 
proper for the cure of a specific disease. Obs. 

(Now merged in sense 3, where see quots. 1725, 1800, 2887.) 

2542 R. Copland Gatyevts Terap. 2Aiij, Euery kynde 
of dysease hath his owne Methode. 1563 T. Gale Inst. 
Chirurg. 21 b, The Methode of curyng compounde tumors 
against nature. 2578 Banister Hist. Matt Epist, A iv, 
Then did I clearely see, how that to write Methodes 
or means to cure the affected partes of the body.. might 
[etc.]. 2696 Phillips, Methodt..that part of Physick where- 
by, remedies are found out by the Indications for the Re- 
storation of Health. 

*597 Hooker EccL Pol. v. i. § x To see wherein the 
harm which they feel consUteth,. .and the method of curing 
it. £1x7x6 South .SVrw. (1744) IX. 38 Let such persons., 
not quarrel with the great physician of souls for having 
cured them by easy and gentle methods. 

h. Hist. The system of medicine practised by 
the ‘ methodics * or ‘ methodists *. 

2542 R. Copland Galyetis Terap. aDiv, That is the 
maner to heale by Methode.. yftt so be that Methode is an 
vnyueisall way. 2602 Holland Pliny II. 344 Thessalus 
[marg.\ He reduced Physlcke into a Method : and from him 
descended the sect called Methodic!, a 2790 W. Cullen 
Led. Hist. Med, Wks. 1828 I. 3S3 This easy plan was, by 
way of eminence called the Method, and the persons who 
followed it the Methodics. 

2 . A Special form of procedure adopted in any 
branch of mental activity, whether for the purpose 
of teaching and exposition, or for that of investiga- 
tion and inquiry. 

2586 Sir E. Hoby Pol. Disc. Truth iv. 8 And Plato called 
a Methode, a fire sent from heauen, which giueth the light 
that maketh the trueth knowen. 2604 R. Cawdrey Table 
A/ph., A/eihodf an order, or readie way to teach, or doo 
anything. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. xviL §4 Know- 
ledge . . ought to be delivered and intimated, if it were 
possible, in the same method wherein it was invenied. . 2644 
hliLTON Educ. 2 The same method is necessaiily to be 
follow'd in all discreet teaching. <xx7xx Hymnotheo 
Poet. Wks. I72X III. 254 He has of Knowledge the true 
Method shewn, To rise to Truths abstruse, from Truths 
well-known. x^8o Bentham Princ. Legisl. xvtii. § 56 The 
method of division here pursued. 1853 J. Curwen [title) 
The Pupil's Manual of the Tome Sol-Fa Method of teach- 
ing to sing. 1869 J. hlARTiNEAU Ess. 11. 55 Mental science 
does not differ from ^ysical in its methods. 2875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) IV. 236 The theses of Parmenides are expressly 
said to follow the method of Zeno. 2875 Maine Hist. Inst. i. 
18 It is a distinct property of the Comparative Method of in- 
vestigation to abate national prejudices. 2876 L. Stephen 
Engi Th.xZihC, i. § 30 1. 30 Hume.. agrees with Descartes 
..in pursuing the simple introspective method. 28^9 Lub- 
bock Set. Led. V. 239 The methods of archaeological in- 
vestigation are as trustworthy as those of any natural science. 

+ b. The rules and practice proper to a par- 
ticular art. Obs. 

2663 Evelyn Diary 22 Aug., The intention being to re- 
duce that art [xr. ship-building] to as certaine a method as 
any other part of architecture. 

C. in the names of certain specific procedures in 
mathematics and experimental science. 

2685 Wallis Algebra bexiiL 280 The Method of Exhaus- 
tions, Ibid, Ixxxv. 318 Another Method of Approximation, 
by hir, Isaac Newton. 1728-29 Phil. Trans. XXX. 923 
A letter of M, I’Abbe Conti. .concerning the dispute about 
the Invention of the Method of Fluxions, or Differential 
I^Iethod, 2737-41 Chambers O'c/., Method, methodns, is 
more peculiarly used in mathematics for divers particular 
processes for solving problems.— In this sense we say 
Method op exhaustions.. Method of Jluxions.. Method of 
tangents. 2838 De Morgan Th. Probab. in Eneycl. Metrop. 
(1845J II. 45t The method of correction known by the name 
of that of /tfor/ j^r/arcr,. was proposed by Legendre in 1B06. 
2843 Mill Logic iii. viii, Of the Four Methods of Experi- 
mental Inquiry. Ibid. lit. xi, Of the Deductive Method. 

d. in the title of treatises of instruction in an 
art or science. 

x 686(////£)A new and easie Method to learn to sing by 
book, etc. ^ 2758 Nugent [title) A new hlethod of learning 
\vith Facility the Latin Tongue. 2843 Tennyson Amphion 
79 They read Botanic Treatises, And Works on Gardening 
ihxo' there, And Methods of transplanting trees To look as 
if they grew there. 

3 , In wider sense: A way of doing anything, 
esp. according to a defined and regular plan; a 
mode of procedure in any activity, business, etc. 

2590 Shaks. Com, Err, n. ii. 34 If you will iest with me, 
know my aspect, And fashion your demeanor to my lookes, 
Or I will beat this method in your sconce. x6o6 — Ant. <5- 
Cl. L Hi. 7 Madam, me thinkes if you did loue him dcerly, 
You do not hold the method, to enforce The like from him. 
2^3 [? Cooke] Howa man may choose good wife B3b, I 
will prescribe a methode How thou shalt win hir without al 
peraduenlure. 2660 Barrow Euclid l ix. Coroll., The 
method of cutting angles. 2684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 42 The 
Hen did walk in a fourfold Method towards her Chickens. 
<21715 JSvtiiiKT Ozvn Time (1724) 359 He did very often 

assure me he w:u against all violent methods, and all perse- 
cution for conscience sake.^ 2729 De Foe Crusoe i. 336 The 
old Man began to ask me, if he should put me in a ^letbod 
to make my Claim to my Plantation. 2735 N. Robinson 
"Elu Physick 262 Thb is the only Method to be continued 
while the Symptoms are not e.\tremcly dangerous, 2762 
Gray Sketch 2 Too poor for a bribe, and too proud to im- 
fortune, He had not the method of making a fortune. 2793 
&MEATON Edystone L. § 274 In our work, it was performed 
J method. x8oo Med. yml. IV. 494 Mr, P. 

was delighted to hear that 1 thought a cure was not im- 
practi^ble, and laboured ardently to persuade me to inform 
of CL "*®fbod I should use, xBoo tr. Lagrange's Chem, 

1 . 305 Schccic has given two methods for obtaining this 


acid. 28119 Byron fuan r. vii, This is the usual method, 
but not mine— My way is to begin with the beginning. x868* 
Lockyer Elem. Astron. vii. (1879) =5^ There are two 
methods of observing the time of transit over a wire, one 
called the eye and ear method, the other the galvanic 
method. 2874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 200 
A perfect method of warming churches has yet to be in. 
vented. 1887 Bril. Med. Jrnl. 26 Feb. 448/2 Benefit from 
this line of treatment must not be expected immediately, 
and the method should be persevered with for at least some 
months, 

+ b, A scheme, plan of action. Obs. 

2704- J. Trapp Abra-MulS i. i. 319 All my Designs and 
Methods still were cross'd. 


*j* c. A mode (of employment). Obs. 

X723 Steele Sped. No. 294 ? i Sixteen hundred Children, 
including hlales and Females, put out to Methods of In- 
dustry. 

d. In generalized use : The methods of pro- 
cedure in any department, considered as the object 
of a branch of study ; esp. with reference to teach- 
ing. Cf. sense 6. 

1848 W. Ross [title) The Teacher’s Manual of Method J 
or general principles of teaching and schoobkeeping. 1879 
A. Park {title) A Alanual of Method for Pupil-Teachers 
and Assistant Masters. 


- II, Systematic arrangement, order. 

4 . A branch of Logic or Rhetoric which teaches 
how to arrange thoughts and topics for investiga* 
tion, exposition, or literary composition. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike E iv b. The inancr of handeling a 
single Question, and the readie waie howe to teache and 
selte forth any thyng plainlie, and in order, as It should be, 
in latine Melhodus. Ibid. Kij, We spake before of a 
methode, or directe order to be vsed in all our dolnges. 2588 
Fraunce Laiuiers Log, I. i. 7 Methode hath only to dcale 
with the ordering and selling of manya.\ioms. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn. 11. xvii. § 2 Methode bath beene placed, and 
that not amisse in Logicke, as a part of ludgemcul ; For as 
the Doctrine of Syllogismes comprehendeth the rules of 
Judgement vppon that which is inuented. So the Doctrine of 
Methode conlayneth the rules of Judgement vppon that 
whichistobeedeliuered, 1637 HakewillW/o/. 1630)26110 
this body [the art of Logic) have they not improperly added 
thedoctrineofMeihodsasanecessarylimbe thereof, a 2679 
Hobbes Rhd. {1681) i We see that all men naturally are 
able in somd sort to accuse and excuse; Some by chance; 
but some by method. This method may be discovered : 
and to discover Method is all one with teaching an Art. 
27x3 Steele Englishnt. No. 7. 46 Their Children were in- 
.structed early in the Rules of Method. 2735 Watts Logic 
IV. i, In logic.. Method is the disposition of a variety of 
thoughts on any subject, In such order as may best serve to 
find out unknown truths. 2780 Bentha.m Princ. Legish 
xvi. I 1 note, The particular uses of method are various: 
but the general one is, to enable men to understand the 
things that are the subjects of it. 2837 Hutton Couttc 
Math, I. 3 Method is the art of disposing a train of arou- 
ments in a proper order, to investigate cither the truth of 
falsity of a proposition, or to demonstrate it to others 'vhen 
it has been found out, 2849 Abi*. Thomson Laws 'Ih. 
(ed. 2) 95 Method, which Is usually described as the fourth 
part 01 I^gic, is rather a complete practical Logic. 2870 
JEVONS Elem, Logic tstCxs. 202 hlethod Undefined as con- 
sisting in such a disposition of the parts of a discourse that 
the whole may be most easily intelligible. 

6, Orderly arrangement of ideas and topics in 
thinking or writing; orderliness and sequence of 
thought or expression. 

>559 W. Cunningham Cosnwgr. Class, 3 ThV [«rt.iin 
writers] ob^e^ue no order or Methode in iheir teaching, 
2582 Lambard Eircn. il. vii. (2588) 223 To me, that am de- 
sirous to follow some order, and methodic of discourse, tlie 
generall must alwayes go before the particular 2593 
ner A/b. Eng. vii. xxxv. (1612) 171 Though his words lackl 
methode, yeat they nioued. x6o3 Shaks. ir. a. 200 

Though this be madnesse, Yet there is Method in t. 2649 
Roberts Clavis Bibl. Introd. iii. 39 Me/hod and^order, as 
it is the mother .of memory, so it is a singular friend to a 
cleare understanding. 2652 Hobbes Leviath, ii. xxx. 104 
tjnlesse we shall think there needs no method in the study 
of the Folitiques. 2709 Pope Ess. Crit. 654 HoraM still 
charms with graceful negligence, And without method talks 
us. into sense. 2753 Johnson Adventurer No. 85 P 17 
Method is the excellence of writing, and unconyraint tne 
grace of conversation. <22834 Coleridge On m 

Encycl. Metrop. I. Introd. 2 The total absence of Mediod 
renders thinking impracticable. 1843 H. Rogers £ss.[io74) 
1. i. 33 His very method. .consists in a contempt ot all 
method. 2880 \V, Sanday in Expositor XI. 362 He 
to give to the allegorical interpretation a greater mcino^ 

6 . The order and arrangement observed in framing 
a particular discourse or literary composition ; an 
author’s design or plan. 

2592 Shaks. i Hen. VI, m. i. 23 Verbatim to rehearse the 
Methode of my Penne. 2594 — *** 

leaue this kcene encounter of our wities, Ajid fall something 
into a slower method. x5^SpENSCR.S‘/<iiy/ry/. Wks. (Globe) 
609/3 Tell them then, 1 pray you, m the same order that 
you have now rehearsed them ; for there can be noc better 
methode then this ivhich the very martcr it self offereUi. • 
2597 Morley Introd. Mus. Pref., As for the methode of 
the booke, although it be not such as may in cuc^ pom 
salisfie the curiositie of Dichotomistcs :,yet is « “ f 

thought most conuenient for the capaciiic of the 
,6.2 Wither Fair Vtrti,, Cah. If ray Mclhodc they de- 
ride, Let them know, Loue is not tide In his 
to cSiuse Such strict rules as Ails-men vse. 1653 II. More 
Antld. Ath. lir. xiL (17J2) ss6 , 1 Irad here raided “II “}y 
Stories, were I not tempted by that remarkable one in 
Hodinus to outrun my method. lyoS Londo.s L Wise .ffe- 
tidd Gard'mr 1. Pref. A J. b, Ibe first of these Books was .. 
perus'd by several ingenious Gentlemen, who liking the 
Method of it, were desirous to have it translated. 1784 
CoWTER rash HI. 279 Vlhsl’s that which brings conlcropl 



METHOD, 


395 


METHODIST, 


'Upon a boolfi And him who writes it, though the style be 
neat, The method clear, and argument exact? 

f b. A regular, systematic arrangement of literary 
.materials ; a methodical exposition. Obs. 

1589 PuTTENHAM Eug;. Pocsu 1. 11. (Atb.) 21 If Poesie be 
now an Art,, .and yet were none, vntlU by studious persons 
fashioned and reduced into a method of rules and precepts, 
1(^5 jBacon Adv. Learn. ^ rt. xvii. § 6 The deliuerie of know* 
ledge in Aphorismes, or in Methodes ; wherein wee may ob- 
.serue that it hath beene too much taken into Cuslome,out of 
a fewe Axionies or Obseruations, vppon any^ Subiecte, to 
make a solemne, and formall Art; filling it with some Dis* 
courses, and illustralingeit with Examples; anddigestjng it 
into a sensible Methode. But the writinge in Aphorismes 
hath manye excellent verlues, whereto the writinge in 
hlethode doth not approach. Ibid. § i6ii Bible Transl. 
'Pref. T 3 Cutting otf the superfluities of the lawes, and 
diee'iting them into some order and, method. 1680 A 
brief i\Iethod of the Law. Being an exact alphabetical dis- 
position of all the heads necessary for a perfect Common- 
place. 1706 London & Wise Retird Gardner I. Pref. A ij, 
Several gentlemen would often have ask’d us Questions re* 
lating to our Profession, but were at a Loss howto form them 
into a Rlethodjand word them so that we might rightly under- 
stand what they meant. 1829 Bentham 'justice ^ Cod. Petit, 
Prelim. Expl. p. v, In the disposition made of the^ matter 
of the original draft, .a method,.ba5 been given to It. 

t c. The scheme or summary of the contents of 
a book, set forth in a table. Obs> 

160X Shaks. Twel. N. I. V. 24^ Oi. In his bosome, In what 
chapter of his bosome? yio. To answer by the method in 
the first of Hs hart, a 16x3 Overdury A Wi/e (1614) B, 
The Method. First of Mariage, and the eflect thereof, 
children. Then of his contrarie, Lust ; then letc.}. 1652 
Needham tr. Seideds Mare Cl. 3 And with these wee shall 
now begin ; for the Method of the second Book is more 
conveniently put there before it. 

7 , In wider sense : Orderliness and regularity in 
doing anything; the habit of acting according to 
plan and order. 

. i6xx Beiaum. & Ft. King ^ no K. v. iv, There is a method 
in mans wickednesse, It growes vp by degrees. 1647 
Clarendon /iis^t. R<b. t. § 33 That so putting the Houses 
into some method and order of their future debate, they 
'would be more easily regulated than if they were in the 
beginning left to that liberty which they naturally affected. 
17x4 Swift Pres.St. Ajffairs^ a After which I know no 
Talents necessary besides Method and Skill in the common 
forms of business. 1754 Richardson Grandison (i8xr) V. 
xiv. (cent.) 125 But early hours, and method, and ease, with- 
out hurry, will do every thing. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 
331/2 No man ever gave himself up more entirely to any 
object, or prosecuted it.. with.. more method and skilful 
management. 

t8. A particular state of orderly arrangement; 
a disposition of things according to a regular plan 
or design. Obs. 

1635 Shircey Coronat. I. (1640) C, A small wound Ith* 
be.id, may spoyle the method of his haire. Mar- 

vell Corr. wks. (Grosart) 11 . 561 , 1 am frequent with Mr. 
Fisher and our Counseil, having put all things into the best 
method for an hearing, a 27x5 Burnet Own Time (1724) 
1 . 207 The king was beginning to put things in great 
method, in his revenue, in nis troops C^tc.l. 17x6 Aooiso.v 
Drummer iv. i, 1 would have all the knives and forks, .laid 
in a method. ,1754 Richardson Grandison (x8ii) V. xiv. 
(cont.) 235 All is in such a method, that it seems impossible 
for the meanest servants to mistake their duty. 

9 . Nat. Hist. A system ; scheme of classification. 
Now most naturally interpreted as short for * method of 
classification which would commonly be apprehended as 
an instance of sense 3 or 3. Of the difference between 
System’ and ‘method’, contradictory accounts were for- 
merly given : see quoLs. 

iSafi Kirby & Sp. Entamoi, IV. 355 I\Iethod and System 
..have often been. .used indifferently to signify the same 
thing... But if we consider their real meaning, — a Method 
should signify an Artijicial^ and n System a Natural 
arrangement of objects. x828>32 Webster, Method. ..3, 
Classification as, .. the method of Ray; the Linnean 
method.. ..A dlstinctiori is sometimes made between meiho I 
and system. System is an arrangement founded, through- 
out all its parts, on some one principle. Method is an 
airangement less fixed and determinate. .. Thus we say, 
the natural method^ and the arti/tcial or sexual system 
ofLinnxus. 1834 M^Murtrie Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 4 
This scaffolding ot divisions, the superior of which con- 
tain the inferior, is called a method. 

HI. 10 . Comb . : + method’inongery a contemp- 
tuous term for one who deals in logical ‘ method’; 
in quot. 1647 with a play on Gr. ft^Oodeia (rendered 
‘wiles’ in the Revised Version of 1881). 

2617 Donne^ Serm. Luke xxiii. 40 (j66i) III. 5 We .steal 
our Learning if we , . deale upon Rhapsoders, and Common 
placers, and Method-mongers. 1647 Trapp Comm. Eph. iv. 
14 The devil and his d'lsciples are notable method-mongers, 
so as to deceive, if tt were possible, the very elect. 1676 
R. Di.xom Tioo Test. To Rdr. 12 Such are our sy-stematical 
Method-mongers, blundering in their Dichotomies after the 
way of Ramus or Keckerman. 
f lile'thodi V. Ohs, rare~~K [f. Method 
irans. To methodize, arrange. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xlii. 547 He [the Devil] is 
able, .so to method and contrive his devices, that [etc.]. 

‘ Methodee, variant form of Methodt. 
t IffetliO'diaii. Obs. rare'^'^. £f. Method 
+ -1AH.] =a Methodist i. 

* 16x2 Cotta Disc. Dang. Pract. Phys. i. ii. 10 The Em- 
pericke trusting to experience alone without reason, and 
the melhodian unto the abuse of right reason. 

• Ketliodic (mri>^*dik), a. and sb. Obs. exc. 
Hist.. Also d-yke.. . [ai late L. melhodiC’ttSy a. 


Gr. f. fiiOoSos Method : see -ic and cf. 

F. mlihodiqtee (i6ih c.).} A. adj. 
fl. The distinctive epithet of one of the three 
ancient schools of physicians, holding views inter- 
mediate between those of the Dogmatic and the 
Empiric school. 

2541 R. Copland Galyeds Tera^, 2 B iv, After the sen- 
tence of the Methodyke secte. 170X Grew Cosm. Sacra iv. 
viii, 266 Thessalus, the Head of the Methodick Sect in the 
Reign of Nero. 1751 Johnson Ramhler'^o. xs6 P i Every 
animal body, according to the methodick physicians, is, by 
the predominance of some exuberant quality, continually 
declining towards disease and death. 

2 . ssi.Methodical a. in vaiious senses: pertain- 
ing to method ; constructed, performed, or carried 
on in accordance with method ; rarely of persons, 
observant of method, characterized by regnlarity 
of procedure. 

1620 K. James Let. to Bacon x6 Oct. in Resuscitatio 
fifis?) 83 Vou could not have made choice of a Subject 
more befitting . .your universal, and Methodick, Knowledge. 
1663 J. Spenser Prodigies (1665) 137 Some native and me- 
thodick powers, and springs of motion In things. 1669 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles i. hi. x. 104 There is no piece of ^ Pagan 
Oratorie so methodic and harmonious, as sacred Scriptures. 
X729 T. Cooke Talest etc. 120 When was 1 known basely 
to court the Schools, Or not to rail at dull Methodic Fools. .? 
1869 Seeley Lect. 4- Ess. i. ry The nation which .. by 
methodic study and science of destruction, bad crushed all 
the surrounding nationalities. 18&6 Mrs. Burnett Little 
L/i. Faunilryoy Xt It was as unlike the methodic old lawyer 
to be agitated.. as it was to be late. 

B. sb. 

1. /list. A physician of the ‘ methodic * school ; 
Methodist i. 

1S4X R. Copland Gn/yeds Terap. aGj, That is to wyt 
the tndycacyon y* is taken of the myghtynes of the dysease, 
which the Melhodykes onely haue nat left. .but also dyuers 
of the racyonalles, & Emperykes. ^ 1659 Macallo Can. 
Physick i. I The hlethodick practizing m Physick hath, 
First, a knowledge of the Disease : next, foretelleth the 
event of it: and last, goeth about to cure the same. X77X 
T. Percival Ess. (1777) I. 25 Tbemison,. founded a new 
sect called the Methodics. a 1790 W. Cullen Hist. Med. 
Wks. 1828 I. 383 This easy plan was. .called the Method, 
and the persons who followed it the Methodics. 1864 
Chambers's Eneycl. VI. 385/2 During the greater part of 
the first two centuries of our era, the Methodics were the 
preponderating medical sect. 

2 . pi. The science of method; methodology. 
(Ogilvie 1882, and later Diets.) 

^Vebste^ 1864 has the sing, in this sense. 

Methodical (ml})p*dikal), a. [f. late L. me- 
thodicus X see prec. and -ical.] 

1. Nisi. « Methodic a. i. 

1597 A. K* Ouillemeau's Pr. Chtrtirg. 4Qb/i The 
Empiricke medlcamentes which the Methodicall Physicianes 
doe so disdayne. 1850 Gentilis Considerations 50 Though 
a great wise man compared a man that wanted Science, 
and had Experience, to an Empyrick PhysUian, and the 
learned man to the hfethodicall ; yet bee was deceived in 
the comparison. X727-4X Chambcrs CycA s.v. Methodists^ 
Galen.. scrupled not to assert, that the methodical heresy 
ruined every thing that was good in the art [of medicine], 
1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Set. (1857) I. 192 That .. 
medical sect which was termed the empirical, in contradis- 
tinction to the rational and methodical sects. 

2 . Characterized by method or order; constructed, 
performed, or canied on in accordance with 
method; arranged or disposed with order or 
regularity. 

2370 Dee Math. Preji bj, There are other (very many) 
Slethodicall Artes. i&tS KIilton Tetrach. 23 Yet Moses 
.. condescends in this place to such a methodical and 
School-like way of defining, and consequencing, as in no 
place of the whole Law more. 2698 Farquhar Love ^ 
Bottle IV. ii, Then they bate to hear a fellow in Church 
preach methodical Nonsense, with a Firstly, Secondly, and 
Thirdly. 27x1 Addison Sped. No. 3 r 2 , 1 fell insensibly 
into a kind of Methodical Dream, which disposed all my 
Contemplations into a Vision or Allegory. 2862 Burton 
Bk. (1863) 99 This ts to he a methodical discourse. 

1903 Expositor May 390 Methodical directions for the 
management of missions were not bequeathed by the I.ord 
to his disciples. 

b. Of material things: Arranged in a neat or 
orderly manner, sare. 

1630 Fuller Pisgalt ii. Gad § X5. 79 No methodicall 
monument but this liurdle of stones was fittest for such a 
causer of confusion [.Absalom]. 2904 Union Mag. Jan. 5/2 
He always wore a tightly buttoned up frock-coat.. and a 
methodical black neck.tie. 

3 . Of persons, their actions, etc.: Acting with 
or observant of method or order. 

1664 Pepvs Diary 29 Feb., I find him a most exact and 
methodicall man. 1706 Addison Rosamond 1. ii, Let me 
appear, Great sir, I pray Methodical in what I say. 1820 W. 
Irvi.vg Sketch Bk.. Angler Txztbe English arc methodical 
even In their recreations. 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. n. i, 
Small,. .neat, methodical, and bu.xom was Miss Peecher. 
1875 Lyells Princ. Geol, II. iii. xxxvi. 289 Unconscious 
selection acts more powerfully than methodical selection. 

Hence Hethodica'litsr, rarCf the property of 
being methodicaL 

i86x Temple^ Bar II. 549 You can see the melhodicality 
of these folks in every' tbre^ of their clothes. 

Methodically (mi'jjp'dikali), adv. [f. Me- 
thodical a. + -LV -.3 In a methodical manner ; in 
accordance with a prescribed method ; with method 
or regularity. 

. 2370 Dee Math. Pre/. c iv, You may Methodically regis- 


ter the whole. x66S Hale Pref. Rollc's Abridgm. c, A 
Slock of learning, methodically digested and fitted to his 
use. 1736 C. Lucas Ess. Heaters II. 3 Great pains have 
been taken 10 class mineral waters methodically. 2753 J. S. 
Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 61 , 1 dressed the Patient 
methodically, 1859 C. Barkf.r Assoc. Princ. L 26 An apart- 
ment . . fitted up with forms and desks methodically arrangeiL 
2890 Bowen in La~M Times Rep. LXIII. 690/t The Lord 
Chancellor or some other authority should methodically in- 
quire into these differences. 

Metho'dicalness. [f. Methodical a. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being methodical. 

1678 CuDWORTH lutell. Syst. j. iii. 239 A mere fortuitous 
and temeratlous nature, devoid of all order and methodical- 
ne<s. 2706 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. i6r/i C. II. v. 27 Tapper 
writes with great Meihodicalness and Easiness. 

Methodism (me'>pdiz’m). [f. Method sb. + 
after next.] 

1 . The system of religious doctrine, practice, and 
organization characteristic of Methodists. 

1739 Wesley Wks. (1872) 1 . 225 The true old Christianity, 
which, under the new name of. Methodism, is now also 
everywhere spoken against. 1768 Whitefield Lei, to Dr. 
D«rc// Wks. 1771 IV. 328 If you should desire.. a definition 
of Methodism itself, .you may easily be gratified. It is no 
njore nor less than ‘faith working by love’. ‘Aholymethod 
of living and dying to the glory of God ’. 2832 Carlyle 
Sterling in. iii. (1872) 190 An honest, ignorant good man, 
entirely given-up to Methodism. 

2 , Adherence to fixed methods; excessive regard 
for methods. 


- iSsbCltamb. yml. V. 17S The Somerset House gentlemen 
usually introduce their official methodism at home. 1874 
Blackie Self-Cult. 67 Such a formal methodism of conduct 
springs from narrowness. 2882 Lidoon in Chr. World 
Pulpit XX. 98/2 When. .habit is merely the surviving 
methodism or the skeleton of a life which is no more. 1885 
T. P. O’Connor Gladstone's Ho. Comm. 59 Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s dull, .methodism of words and thought. 

Methodist (ine']>^dist). [ad. mod.L. meiho- 
' distax see Method j-A and - 1 ST. Cf.F, tv/lhod/sle.l 

1 . //isi. A physician of the ‘methodic’ school. 
(See Methodic a. i.) In the 17th c. sometimes 
applied to the regular or orthodox medical practi- 
tioners of the day, in contradistinction to those 
who favoured the use of new remedies. 

According to Celsus, the members of this school (called in 
Latin methodici, in Gr. hsBoBikoC) differed from the Dog- 
matic school in basing their treatment not on principles 
deduced from a classification of diseases according to their 
origin, but on the theory that morbid conditions consisted 
either in ‘ looseness ’, ‘ tightness or a mixture between the 
two (Jfuens, strictum^ mixtum)t each of the three states 
having its appropriate set of remedies. The founder of the 
school was ThemUon, about a.d. 100. 

2598 Marston Seo, Vittanie u i, As many more, As me* 
thodist Musus kild with Hellebore. 2607 Walkingtok Opt. 
Class 44 The inexpert pblsician, I meane Empyricall, as 
also the methodist or dogmatist. 2733 Chevne £n^. Malady 
n. (1734) 327 The true Foundation of the Distinction be- 
tween . . the strait and loose of the ancient Methodists. 
184s F. Adams tr. Nigineta ii. xxxix. Comm. 1 . 293 Soranu’j, 
the great master of the Methodists. 

Jig. 1625 Jackson Creed tv, 111, v. S 2 All of us have 
some or other tender part of our souls which we cannot 
endure should be ungently touched ; Every man must be 
his own methodist to find them out. 

2 . One who is skilled in, or attaches importance 
to, method ; one who follows a (specified) method. 
Now rare. 

ZS93 p. Harvey PiercesSuper. no The finest Methodists, 
according to Arisiolles golden rule of artificial! Boundes. con- 
demne Geometricall preceptes in Arithmetique, or Arithmelt- 
call preceptes in Geometrie, as irregular, and abusiue. 2622 
Bp. Mountacu Diatribx 79 Aii!>totle. .was too good a Me- 
thodist, and Logician to confound the limits and boundaries 
of Arts. 1647 FARiNDON.S'e'rwr. xx. ^2672) 1 . 394 He teachelh 
ushowwe shall fear tecta methodo. to be perfect Methodists 
in Fear, and that we misplace not our fear. 1658 J. Spencer 
Things Nctu fl- Old 161 Our. .plain pack-siaffe Methodists, 
who esteem of all flou ers of Rhetorick in Sermons, no better 
then slinking weeds. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), b/ethodist, 
one that treats of a Method, or affects to be methodical. 
2B02 Beddoes Hygeia J. 87 What are these melhodists in 
meat and drink, whom we are all so justly averse to the 
idea of resembling?^ 1814 J. Johnson Typogr. II. Ixv. 95 
But some, who are still better methodi^ts. .divide each side 
of the paper into two columns. x886 Cyct. Tour. Club 
Caz. IV. 121 They., despise the cut-aiid-dried programme of 
the methodist. .and prefer to wander of their own free will. 

b. Nat. Hist. One who classifies or arranges 
according to a particular method or scheme. Also, 
in Kirby’s use, an advocate of an artificial in 
preference to a natural method of classification. 

1733 Chambers Cycl, Supp., persons who 

have .. bestowed their labours upon the dispovition and 
arrangement of plants. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (>824) 1 . 
xxxvi. 291 The methodists in natural history. 2826 Kjrbv 
& Sp. Entomol. IV. 356 Under this view system-makers 
would be divided into two classes — the Methodists and 
Systematists. 2893 Newto.v Diet. Birds 276 Several sp- 
lematisis referring It [the genus Henicupisi to the J/J/rt- 
ciilidx,. .while other methodists. .placed it next to Ltnctns. 

3 . Eccl. fSL. One who advocates a particular 
‘method’ or system of theological belief; applied 
esp, to the Amyraldists or Semi-Arminians. Obs. 

1602 R. Traill Set. Writ. (2845) tSy The new mctbodisis 
abSt the grace of God hod too great an mcr^ in the 
French churches. [i 7 »* *• in C, Mather rifepr. 

CJu- (iroaj IV. lyz Parum aut mhil asserunt Arayraldista:. 
quos Novatores St Methodistas vocant .1 

The name given in the I/lh c, to a class of 
Roman Catholic apologists. 
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’ x686 Wake Dc/, ExpoUiion 85, 1 was willing to hope, 
that.. such a peaceable Exposition of the Doctrine of the 
Church of England might.. have been received with the 
same civility by them, as that of the Church of Rome was 
by us ; and that our new ilethodists had not so wholly 
studied the palliating part of their Master, as not [etc.]. 
1765 Maclaine tr, MoshcwCs Eccl. Hist. xvir. n. 1. xv, 
This new species of polemic doctors were called Me- 
thodists, and the most eminent of them arose in France. 
1882-3 Schaff's Encycl. Relig. Knowl, III. 1863 The Jesuits 
were the first to give systematic representations of the 
method of polemics ; hence they were called ‘ Methodists 
4 . a. Originally, a term applied to the members 
of a religious society (nicknamed ‘the Holy Club *), 
established at Oxford in 1739 by John and Charles 
Wesleyand other members of the University, having 
for its object the promotion of piety and morality; 
subsequently applied to those who took part in or 
sympathized with the evangelistic movement led 
by the Wesleys and George Whitefield. b. In later 
use, a member or adherent of any one of a number 
of religious bodies or denominations which origi- 
nated directly or indirectly from the labours of the 
Wesleys and Whitefield. 

In England, the designation belongs especially to jhe 
members and adherents of the Wesleyan-Methodist Society 
founded by John Wesley, and of the various other bodies 
that have proceeded from it or from each other by suc- 
cession, as the New Connexion Methodists, the Primitive 
^lethodists, the United MethodLst Free Church, and others. 
All these bodies accept in the main the Arminian theo- 
logy of Wesley, and in nearly all of them the ministers 
(called ^ travelling preachers'! change their place of abode 
after a certain period (usually three years). In the U. S. 
the most influential body of Alethodists is the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which was directly founded by John 
Wesley twho ordained its first bishop. Dr. Coke), and which 
is recognized by the English Wesleyan-Methodist Society 
as in full communion with it. There are also several other 
bodies in the U. S. that adopt the name as a part of their 
official designation. In Wales the name * Methodists * 
commonly denotes the body more fully known as ‘ Calvln- 
istic Methodists', which was founded by Welshmen influ- 
enced by the teaching of Whitefield ; it is now federated 
with the United Free Church of Scotland and the Presby- 
leiian Church of England. 

The origin of the name, as applied to the associates of the 
Wesleys at Oxford, is somewhat obscure. Cf., however, 
sense ^ a, and the X7th c. use in examples like quots. 1647, 
2658, m sense a. 

X733 (/iV/tf) The Oxford Methodists, some account of a 
Society of Young Gentlemen in that City. 1741-3 Wesley 
Extract ofyntL (1749) 68, 1 know no principles of the iMe- 
thodists (so called) which are contrary to the word of God, 
1770 Junius Lett, xxxvi. To Dh. Grafton 14 Feb., You gave 
us nothing but the.. whining piety of a Methodist. Z77Z 
Smollett Humph. Cl, lo Aug., Nobody reads sermons but 
^lethodists and Dissenters. 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. 
Empire (1854) II- ^79 principal classes of dissenters 
are denominated methodists, independents, baptists, presby- 
terians,.. See. ^ 1858 T. McCombie Hist. Victoria xxil 317 
It is but justice to the Wesleyan hlethodists to say, that 
their church seems well adapted for pr<magating Christianity 
in new countries. 1864 Chambers's Encycl. Vl. 427/1 The 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, .are not a secession from the 
followers of Wesley, but originated partly in the preaching 
of. .Whitefield, and partly in that of Howel Harris, a Welsh 
clergyman of the Church of England. 1887 W, S. Gilbeut 
Ruddigore i. Plays, Ser. in. (1895) 222 He combines the 
manners of a Marquis with the morals of a Methodist. 

c. iransf. Applied contemptuously to a person 
of strict religious views. 

1758 Mrs. Delany jn Life ff Carr. 523 We met with an 
archdeacon Golden. .In his appearance a jolly, open, cheer- 
ful countenance, . . he thinks it his duty to uphold any 
orthodox point ; and that, 1 suppose, has gained him the 
title of methodisl. C1813 Mrs. Sherwood Slaries Ch. 
Catcch. xxxiii. 353 The women of the regiment soon gave 
her the name of a methodist. IFootnote] This term, as 
used in India, ..is a name of reproach given to those. .who 
me more serious than their neighbours. 1834 Tail's Mag. 
I. 387^2 For this hardship bis remedy was, that the Method- 
ists, his general term for all dissenters, should be made to 
Cimtribuic double, to relieve churchmen of such burdens. 

0. attrib. (sense 4), passing into adj, with the 
sensei Pertaining to Methodists or Methodism. 
Also comb, vuthodist-like^ ‘tnad adjs. 

, *75?, Enthus, Meth. ff Papists lit. 317 How 

horrible the Process was in these Methodist-like Initiations 
will anpear [etc.1. 1766 Wesley Jrnl. 5 Sept., A Methodist 
Preacher. 1768^4 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 403 Had I 
run opcra.mad..or meihodUt-mad..! might have found 
companions enow. 1771 Smollett Humph. CL 18 July. 
He attended Mire. Tabby to the methodist meeting. 1850 
Lyell 2nd Visit u.S. 11. 18 Four neat and substantial 
wooden churches,.. the Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, 
and Episcopalian. 1840 B. E. Hill Pinch~^of SnuJT 102 
A good woman . . was driven McihodUt-mad. 1859 [see 
Connexion 8]. 1874 Green Hist.-x^ (i83o) 720 But 
the Methodists themselves were the least result of the 
Methodist revival. xto3 Courthope Hist. Eng. Poetry xi 
headings The Methodist movement in poetry. ' 

Methodistic (mej)pdi-stik), a. [f. prec. + -lo.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the doctrines, beliefs, 
methods or appearance of the Methodists ; charac- 
teristic of or pertaining to the Methodists. 

X70X Hampson Mem. Wesley U. 3 His first labours in tlic 
methodistic vineyard. i8xx Byron Hints fr. Horace 31 
Then spare our stage, ye methodistic men ! ^1820 Pol- 
wiiCLE in Laviugtods Enthus, MetJu rV Papists Introd. 
203 A further specimen of methodistic cant on the subject 
of inspiration. 1839 Cycl. XV. 142/2 [The candidate 

for admission as a minister] undergoes an examination m to 
his personal acquaintance with Christianity, bis Methodistic 
orthodoxy, and attachment to its discipline. 1849 Clough 


Dipsychits i. ty. 124, 1 recognise, and kiss the rod—The 
methodistic ‘ voice of God *. 

Metliodistical (mejipdi-stikal), a. [Formed 
as prec.: see -ical.] Of or pertaining to the 
Methodists or Methodism ; resembling a Methodist; 
usually with disparaging implication. 

1749 Fielding Tout Jones viii. viii, She is at present .. 
free from any methodistical notions. 1820 Southey Wesley 
II. 462 Meeting a man there one day, he asked him, in a me- 
thodistical manner,ifhcknewJcsusChrUL 1889D. Hannay 
Capt. Marryat 38 What was called in the navy a ‘ blue 
light', that is a pious man of a somewhat ^lethodistical turn. 

tlence 3 Hetliodi*stically adv., in accordance 
with the principles of Methodism or the practice 
of Methodists. 

1787 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) 1. 301 And so Mr. — talks 
methodistically. 1820 Polwhble in Lavtttgion's Enthus. 
Meth. fy Papists Introd. 26 VVe..term those Methodists 
who (whether Clergymen or Laymen) are Methodistically 
religious. ^ 1884 American VIII. 84 The whole course of 
the Christian life, as conceived Methodistically, seems to us 
to labor under this defect. 

■ t Metllocli'Stioo-, used as combining form of 

Methodistic. 

27S1 Lavington Enthus. Meth. ft Papists iii. 350 Thus 
endeth this Methodistico-Monkish Story. 1805 T. Harral 
Scenes of Life II. 193 Methodistico-jacobinical rant, 

Me'thodisty, tr. rare ^^. [f. Methodist + -y.] 

Of a Methodist appearance or character. 

1837 hlARRYAT Dog Fiend !iv, It would have made you 
laugh to see his methodisty face. 

Methodization (meJ>pd 3 izJi*Jen). [f. next + 
-AT10N.3 The action or process of methodizing; 
the state of being methodized, esp. in Logic. 

1802-12 Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) II. 231 
When, In order to allow the necessary time, .for research 
and methodization, depositions in the form of ready-written 
answers have been allowed, a x866 J. Grote Exam. Utilit. 
Philos. (1870) 104 No greater results have flowed, .from the 
theoretical methodization..of the object, which utilitarian- 
ism teaches. 

Methodize (me*])^aiz), v. Also -ise. [f. 
Method sb. -4- -ize.] 

1 . traits. To reduce to method or order; to 
arrange (thoughts, ideas, expression, etc.) in an 
orderly manner. 

X589 Nashe Anal. Absurd. Ep. Ded. a, I..coulde not 
but methodize this admiration in this digression. Z67Z Bax- 
ter Holiness Design Chr. Ixiv. 18 They have not the skil 
to word and methodize their notions rightly. 1700 Dryden 
Sigism. ff Guise. 258 The royal spy,. retired unseen, To., 
methodize revenge. 17x3 Berkeley Guardian No. P 8 
He should be taught*. to order and methodise his ideas. 
1881 Shorthouse J. Inglesant (1882) II. 371 'That art of 
reasoning, .which methodizes and facilitates our discourse. 

absol. X707 Pope Let. to Wycherley 29 Nov., To method- 
ize in your Case, is full as necessary as to strike out. <2x834 
Coleridge On Method In Encycl. Aleirop. I. Introd. 5 The 
mind.. is disposed to generalize and methodize to excess, 
b. To render (a person) orderly or methodical. 
18x4 Mme. D'Arblay Let. 3 Apr., I have given him.. to 
soberise and methodize him a little, a private tutor. 

2 . intr. To talk methodistically. 

1771 Smollett Humph. CL 12 Sept., She was grave and 
gay by turns. She moralized and Methodized; she laughed, 
and romped [etc.]. 

Hence Me 'thodized ppl,a.\ Me*thodizing’z/^/. 
Also Me thodizer, one who methodizes. 

a 1586 Sidney III. (1598) 312 All her long method- 

ized oration was inherited onely by such kinde-of speeches. 
1646 R. Baillie Lett, cj- Jmls, (Bannatyne Club) II, 401 
Yet, in the review, the alteration of words, and the method- 
izeing, takes up so much time, that we know not when we 
shall end. 1653 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. ii. 204 Their me- 
thodizing was meerly managed by the will 01 the Clerk of 
the Writs. 1678 Cudworth IntelL Syst. i. iv. § 13 God was 
only the Orderer, or the Methodizer and Harmonizer 
thereof. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 235 The 
methodized reasonings of the great publicists and jurists. 
1841 D'Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 158 This methodiser of 
commonplaces, x886 A, Weir Hist. Basis Mod. Europe 
(i88g) 113 The methodbed frivolity of their lives. 

lUetllodiziug (me'fpdaizig), ppl. a. [-INO^.] 

1 , That methodizes, 

1832 Carlyle in FraseVs Ma^. V. 4x2 Hume has the I 
widest, methodising, comprehensive eye. igoaj. H. Rose j 
Napoleon /, 1. xii. 284 Th'is methodizing genius. \ 

2 . Inclined to Methodism. 

1820 Southey Wesley II. 396 The greater part of the 
methodizing clergy adhered to Lady Huntingdon's party in 
the dispute. 1842 Whately Let. in Life (1866) II. 6 
A Methodising sailor might call it the log-book of a voyage 
to heaven. 

Methodless (me*)?^dles), a. [f. Method sb, 
-LESS.] Devoid of method, order or regularity ; 
lacking the habit of order. 

1609 A. Craig Poet. Retreat. To Rdr. 5 Excuse me (good 
Reader) for the methodlesse placing of these Passions. 1849 
Rock Ch. of Fathers II. 373 Heame, that untiring, but 
methodless antiquary. 1887 Saintsbury Hist. Elis. Lit. 

X. (1895) 3^ The very maddest, most methodless, of the 
' Metaphysicals’ cannot touch Crashaw in hb tasteless use 
of conceits. 

Methodology (mep^dp-lodsi). [ad. mod.L. 
methodologia (J. F. Buddeus Isagoge^ 1727) or F. 
inithodclogie : see Method sb. and -logy.J The 
science of method, ‘methodics*; a treatise or dis- 
sertation on method- Also Nat. LlisL Systematic 
classification. 

rSoo Med, JtnL HI. 579 The first treats, .of the methodo- 


logy of medicine. X809-10 Coleridge Friend {1818) IIL 
181 A very different school of methodology and philosonhv 
than Pans could have afforded. 1835 R, D, Tkoms^'t 
Rcc. Gen. Sci. II. 65 Ibese divisions (j<r. De Candolle’s 
divisions of botanical science) are Organography. Physio- 
logy.. ; Methodology [etc.], 1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton 

Logic (1866) HI. iiL 56 Such trealbes are.. only methodo- 
logies of the art or science to which they relate, locz 
.Dm/ (Chicago) XXXII. 79/1 Bibliographical methodoloey 
(/. e. methods of compilation and recording). 

Hence Methodolo’gical a. [cf. mod.L. metJwdch 
logictis (A. H. Francke, c 1720)], of or pertaining 
to methodology, Methodolo-gically adv.^ in a 
methodological manner or respect. Methodolo- 
gist, one who treats method as a science. 

1849 Lankester tr. Sckleidetis 6V/..ff<»/.Pref.,AMethodo- 
logical Introduction. 1865 FraseVs Mag. May 609 The 
French are miraculous methodologbts. s^^AmericanW. 
10 Lord Bacon was the first to call in question the doctrine 
of final causes. He did so only as a methodologist. 1895 
G. F. Moore Crit. ^ Exeget. Comm. Judges Introd 26 It 
b methodologically an unreasonable demand [etc.]. 1897 
F. C. S. Schiller in Contemp. Rev. June 872 As a methodo- 
logical device this was quite justifiable; every inquiry must 
begin somewhere, and Darwin chose to begin here. 

Methody (me-fpdi). Also 9 -dee. Vulgar or 
dialectical perversion of Methodist. Also attrib. 

1847 W. E. Forster in Reid Life (1888) I. vii. 207 Last 
evening I deluded them into Methody meeting-nouse. 
Ibid. 208 Said rotten blanket being the Methody garment 
of the religious idea. 1848 Mrs. Gaskell Maty Barton 
vi, A good fellow, though too much of the JMethodee. 

Methol (me*))f?l). Chem. [ad. F. m^tholy f. 
mithyh Methyl : see -ol i.] A colourless liquid, 
produced in the distillation of wood. 

1842 T. Graham Elem, Chem. 837. a 1864 Gesner Ccal^ 
Petr.f etc. (1865) 89. 

Methologie, -y, obs. forms of Mythology. 
Metlxoiuailia (mej^tJm^i’nia). Path. [f. Gr. 
piOrj strong drink, drunkenness + -mania. Cf. F, 


mithomaniei\ Periodic or intermittent drunkenness. 

1836 in Mavne Expos. Lex. 1876 Fiske Unseen World 
xiv. 334 We have an increased amount of insanity, meth<> 
mania, consumption [etc.]. 2887 Biiclds Handbk. Med. Scz. 
IV. 120/2 Dipsomania, Methomania, Oinomania. 

Methopa, obs. form of Metope. 

Methought, pa. t. of Methinks. 

Metboxyl (mejjp'ksil). Chem, [f. Meth(yl) + 
Ox(Ygen)+-yl.] A hypothetical radical, CHjO, 
analogous to hydroxyl, 

x866 Frankland in JniL Chem. Soc, XIX. 376 These 
radicals may be named hydroxyl^ methoxyl^ ethoxyL &c. 
Methranee, variant form of Matkanee. 

2845 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit, India (1854) 223 A me* 
thranee, or female sweeper. 

Methredate, -ridat(e, var. if. of Mithbidatb. 
t Me’tlmeil. Obs. A name jocularly applied 
to Portuguese wines imported under a preferential 
duty in accordance with the provisions of the 
commercial treaty of 1703 between England and 
Portugal, negotiated by Paul Methuen, the English 


minister at Lisbon. 

*753 Armstrong Taste 53 The Man to genuine Burgundy 
bred up Soon starts the dash of Methuen in his Cup. X754 
Fielding Voy.Lisbontxjs€t 20S That generous liquor which 
all humble companions are taught to postpone to the flavour 
of Methuen, or honest Port. 

Methule, obs. form of Methyl. 
Sletlmselah. (mrJjirJ’zela). Also 4-5 Matu- 
s(s)ale, Matuaalem, 6 Mathusalah, 7-8 Me- 
thusaleh, -salem. [Heb. nVtmrun tiiHhusht'lah. ^ 

The corruption Metlmsaieni (after yernsaUm) still syr- 
vives in vulgar use. Purvey 1388 has Matusaleui beside 
Matusaie, perhaps from ihe accusative form Matusalatn m 
the Vulgate.] 

The name of one of the pre-Noachian patriarchs, 
stated to have lived 969 years {Geu. v. 27) ; hence 
used as a type of extreme longevity. ^ 

a 1380 Minor Poems fr, Vernon MS. xxxix. 186 Jif a Mon 
may libben heer As longe as dude Alatussale. 1647 Cowley 
Mistr.f Love «$• Life i, So though my Life be short, yet may 
I prove The great Methusalera of Love. 17x1 tr. 
felsiud Meteors of Stile 225 The Heliotrope is the blethu- 
salem of Flowers. 1736 H. Walpole Let. to Cofiivay 
4 Mar., It b impossible not to laugh at him as if he was 
a Melhusaleh! 1849 H. Rogers Ess. II. vl 316 A go^ 
book is the Methuselah of these latter- ages. 1888 L I>, 
Bailey fjitle) Modern Methuselahs, or Short Biographical 
Sketches of a few Advanced Nonagenarians, or actual Cen- 
tenarians. 1 u» 

Hence Metliu’salemess, a female ‘ Methuselah . 

1790 H. Walpole Let. la Miss A. Berry *9 Nov., Sfa- 
dame Grifoni . . would now be a Melhusalcmess. 

Illffe-tliy. lObs. ln8(?^rriJ«.)marthy. [Cree 
inethai (in other dialects me/mij vielat^ ineyat)^ 
(See quot. 1772.) , , 

1772 Forster in Phil. Trans. LXIII. 132 The second of 
the Hudson’s Bay fish, is called^ by the wild natives of that 

ale flinn nitr fnminon 


(Z.u/g') imrcK/uiirr (Cuvier). The Sfethy. 

Methyl (me-pil). C!um. Formerly also mo- 
thule, -yle. [a. F. nrithyU, G. methyl, a back- 
formation from F, mlthylene, G. methylen, Mjetht- 


:’g. «:r/Av/ occurs in papers by Regnault in /IroL^r 
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back-formation was suggested by the fact that -yi (which 
Berzelius preferred to spell -ulc), from the Gr. v\r) in the 
sense of ‘ matter \ had already been used in names of organic 
radicals {benzoyl^ Wohler & Liebig 1832 ; c/Ay/, Liebig 1834). 
The analysis of methylene into methyl-^'enc gave rise to the 
use of -ENE as a chemical suffix, as in ethylene, benzene, etc., 
and the identification of the last syllable ni'methyl'tAy^i. the 
suffix yl led to the use of vteth- as an element in the names 
of substances connected with or derived from wood spirit.] 
The hypothetical radical of the monocarbon 
series (CH3), the base of pyroxylic or wood spirit 
or pyroligneous naphtha, of formic acid and of a 
large series of organic compounds. . 

1844 Hoblyn Diet. Med., Methyl, the newly-discovered 
radical, or basyle, of wood spirit. 1847 Horsfobd \nAmer. 
yrni. Sci. Ser. n. IV. 333 The same is true of., oxyd of 
methyle and alcohol. 1848 Craig, Methule, the name given 
to the hypothetical radical of pyroxylic acid. 1850 Dau- 
Atom. Theory s\\. (ed. a) 226 A then hypothetical 
principle, composed of C2H3, which he [jc. Liebig] called 
methyle, 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Set. (1879) 1 * ^^ii. 449 The 
positions of chloroform and iodide of methyl are inverted. 

b. attrib. and as methylcompoiiitd^radical, 
etc.; esp. in names of salts of methyl, e.g. methyl 
bromide, chloride, hydnde. Also prefixed (often 
without hyphen) to the name of an organic com- 
pound to express the addition of methyl to its 
composition, or the replacement of hydrogen 
atoms by equivalents of methyl, as in melhylace-' 
tonamine, methylaniline, methylcarbonic (acid), 
methyl-codeia, methyluraminc, etc. 

1844 Fownes Chem. Index, Methyle-compounds. 1866 
Odling Anim. Chem. 45 Leave the urea and methylamine 
residues combined with one another in the form of methyl- 
uramine or methyl-guanidine. x866 Roscoe Elem. Chem, 
8x Methyl Hydride., is a colourless, tasteless, inodorous gas. 
2868 F. Guthrie in Re^. Brit. Assoc., Sections 38 Iodide 
of methylacetonamine. 2874 Garrod & Baxter Mat. Med. 
201 The hypnotic effect of codeia is wholly destroyed by its 
conversion into metbyl-codeia. 1878 Nature as July 337/1 
Use of Methyl Chloride for the Production of Low Tem- 
peratures. x^s Remsen Org. Chem. (1888) 357^ Methyl- 
sulphonic acid ..methyl-carbonic or acetic acid. 18^ 
AUbxiiVs Syst. Med. I. 225 The methyl compound de- 
presses the spinal cord, Ibid, Vlil. 577 (Cacodylic 

acid] is a combination of arsenic with methyl radicals. 

c. Special combinations : methyl alcohol, 
pyroxylic spirit; methyl green, a green dye 
obtained by heating Paris violet with methyl 
chloride, much used in microscopical prepara- 
tions ; methyl mercaptan, methyl hydrosulphide, 
CH3HS ; methyl violet, Paris violet, a reddish- 
blue coal-tar dye obtained from dimethylaniiine. 

2847 Horsford in Ainer, yrnl. Set. Ser, ir. IV. 333 
‘‘Methyl alcohol. 2850 Daubeny Atom, Theory \\\\. (ed. 2) 
240 “Methylaniline, where the second atom is replaced by 
methyle instead of ethyle. 1899 Cagney tr. yaksclCs CUn. 
Diagn. V. (ed, 4) 156 A violet coloured watery solution of 
•methyl-aniline-violet t88o Frjswell in yrnl. See. Arts 
445 By tbe action of methyl chloride, the well-known 
•methyl green was produced. 1844 Fownes Chem. 420 
•Methyl-mercaptan *. is a colourless liquid, of powerful 
alliaceous odour. 

Iffetliylal (me’jiilasl). Chem, [ad, F. mithylal, 
f. mithyle Methyl + al^cool) Alcohol.] A mobile 
aromatic liquid obtained by heating methyl alcohol 
with manganese dioxide and sulphuric acid; occa- 
sionally employed as an an^thetic. 

1838 R. D. Thomson in British Ann, /or 1839, 363 Me- 
thylal. .is contained in the formomethylal discovered by Dr, 
Gregory. x88x B. W. Richardson in Med, Temp. ymt. 
XLVI. 8x Methyllc alcohol, or methylal. 
lidethylamiiie (me*]>ilam3in). Chem, Also 
-mill. [f. Methyl -h Amine.] A compound in 
which one atom of the hydrogen in ammonia has 
been replaced by methyl. Also attrib, 

X850 Atom. Theory \m. (ed. 2)239 1 'letbylamine. 

2873 Watts Fownes' Chem. (ed. xi) 569 Melhylamine nitrate. 
1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med, 11 . 788 From decomposing fish 
. .methylamine. .cadaverine and putrescine were extracted. 
289S Jbid. V. 35 Metbylamin, ammonia and sulphuretted 
hydrogen are also found [in the sputum of fetid bronchitis]. 

Methylate (me'J^iU’t), Chem, [Formed as 
Methylic: see -ate^.] A salt formed by the 
union of methyl with oxygen and a metallic base. 

183s Kane in Rep. Brit. Assoc., Sectioxts 42 The sulpho- 
methylate of potash. 1865 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 1002 
'Methylate of ethylene. 1880 Athenseum 27 Nov. 713/1 
Aluminic methylate. 

Methylate (meTilc't), v. Chem. [f. Methyl 
-f-ATE.] trans. To mix or impregnate with, 
methyl; usually, to mix (spirit of wine) tvith such 
a quantity of pyro.xylic spirit or some other sub- 
stance as will render it unfit for drinking, so as to 
exempt it from the duties imposed in Great Britain 
and other countries upon alcohol. Hence Me*- 
tliylated ppl, a.) Metliyla'tion, the process of 
methylating ; Me'thylator, one who methylates. 

Methylated spirit, containing about ten per cent, of 
pyroxylic spirit, is the form in which alcohol is most com- 
monly employed for industrial purposes. 

C1863 I. Wylde in Circ. Sci. I. 63/2 Each lens should., 
be..wabhed..with spirits of wine (not methylated spirits, 
because these contain a resin in solution), x866 Ro^e 
Elem. Chem. 334 Each of these methylated benzols yields 
aa series of derivatives.^ z8^ Ae /^43 d’ 44 Fid. 

c. 24 § 3 ‘ Methylate ’ means to mix spirits with some sub- 
, stance in such manner as to render the mixture unfit for 
use as a beverage. Jbid. § 83 Spirits warehoused may.. be 


delivered out, without payment of duty, for meihylatlon. 
Ibid. § 126 A retailer .. must not receive methylated 
spirits except frQni an authorised methylator. x88o Fris- 
WELL in ymt. Soc. Arts 444 This inference, w^ that the 
methylated derivatives of roseine could be obtained by the 
oxidation of the methylated derivatives of aniline. Ibid. 
445 The violets obtained by the methylation of rosaniline. 
i 883 yrnl. Chem, Soe. LIll. 778 An attempt was made to 
methylate acetyl-metanitramlide by the action of sodium 
ethylate and methyl iodide. 

Metliyleiie (me'jiilfn). Chem. [ad. F. 
ihylhie (Dumas & Peligot, Ann de Chimie et de 
physigtield^llX. 9), irregularly f. Gr. wine + v\rj 
wood ; the inventors of the name explain its etymo- 
logical meaning as * vin ou liqueur spiritueuse du 
hois*.] A hypothetical radical of the hydro- 
carbons (CHj); unknown in the free state, but 
occurring in many compounds, as methylene 
hydrate, etc. Metliylene-azure, an oxidation 
product of methylene blue; methylene-blue, a 
coal-tar colour used in dyeing, and as a bacterio- 
scopic reagent; methylene-violet— 

1835 R. D. ThomsotCs Rec. Gen. Sci. II. 375 Dumas has. . 
coined a new name to distinguish this base, viz. Methylene. 
2838 T. T KOMSON Chem. Org. Bodies iSoThis is tbe compound 
to which Dumas and Peligot have given the name of hydrate 
of methylene, and which I have considered as methylene. 
2874 Gahroo & Baxter Mat. Med. 267 Bichloride of hie* 
thylene has been recommended by Dr. Richardson as a 
safer anaesthetic than chloroform. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., 
Methylene azure, M. blue. 185^ Altbuii's Syst. died. V. 
412 Another most usefiil baste stain is methylene blue. 2904 
Brit. Med. yrnl. 10 Sept. 583 Methylene-azure. 

Metliylic (mi'J)i*lik), a. Chem, [Orig. f. Me- 
!rHYL(ENE)-i--ic; the term Methyl, to which the 
adj. was afterwards more normally referred, was 
introduced somewhat later. Cf. F. mithylique^ 
Of or pertaining to methyl. Chiefly in names of 
compounds, in which methyl is more commonly 
used attributively. 

2833 Kane in Rep. Brit. Assoc., Sections 43 Methylic 
5Ether. 1^9 — Elem, Chem. (cd. 2> 826 In its action upon 
other bodies thU substance ranges itself completely with 
wine-alcohol, and It is hence frequently termed methylic 
alcohol. 1849 R. V. Dixon Heat l 75 Amylic, ethyllc, and 
methylic alcohol follow sensibly the same law of contraction. 
1873 Watts Foinnes' Chem. (ed. 11) 705 Methylic diethoxa- 
late is easily decomposed by baryta-water. 

Metliylosis (mej)ilou*sis). Geol. [f. Gr. pera- 
Meta- -f uAt; matter : see -osis.] Change of matter 
or composition. Hence Methylo'tic u., pertaining 
to or produced by methylosis. 

2878 Kinahan Ceol. Irel. 277 A third class of Meta- 
morphism. .is duetothe introduction and action of chemical 
substances from without; it has been called Methylosis. 
Ibid. 188 Some of the beds have been subjected to me- 
tbylotic action. ..Some of which scent to be metbyloticrocks. 
1893 Geikie Texi-bk, Geol. iv. viii. 596 notCj Methylosis, 
methylotie, . . applied to chemical metamorphism or altera- 
tion of constitution or substance. 

11 Methysis (me'jjisis). Path. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
^iOvait drunkenness, f. to be drunk, f, ftiOv 

strong drink.] The state of being addicted to tbe 
excessive use of intoxicants {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890), 
183$ in Mayne Expos. Lex. In mod. Diets. 

Methystic (m^'ki stik), a. Med. [ad. Gr. /ic- 
fluoTi/ros, f, : see prec.] Of or belonging to 

drunkenness; intoxicating. 285610 Mayne^a'/w.^ca-. 
Metic (me*tik). Gr, Antiq, [irreg. ad, Gr. 
peToiNOS (late L. metcEcits, melyctd), f. pera- (de- 
noting change) + -ouros dwelling, olnGr to dwell.] 
A resident alien in a Greek city, having some of 
the privileges of citizenship. 

j8o8 W. Mitford Hist. Greece xxi. III. 12 An imposition, 
in the rnanner of a poll-tax, on the metics, those numerous 
free residents in Attica who were not Athenian citizens. 
1881 J[owETT Thncyd. I. 114 The entire Athenian force, 
includij^ the meiics, inv.nded tbe territory of Megara. 

trans/ 1904 Speaker 23 Jan. 401/1 The British Impe* 
rialists. .have found that the rich metics are their Masters. 

attrib. 1850 Grote Greece li. Ixv. (1862) V. 592 Exempt 
from tbe melic-tox and other special burthens. 

Metical(le : see Miskal, 

Meticulo'sity. [f. L. metienWstts Meticdl- 
ous + -ity. Cf. F. viHiculositL^ The quality of 
being meticulous ; ]• timorousness ((7^r.) ; excessive 
scrupulousness. 

2654 H. L*Estrance Chas. / (1655) 60 So that such 
Leagues may more properly be called I.eagues of meticu- 
losity and fear, then of amity. 1656 iu Blount Glossogr, 
1906 Daily News 20 Feb. 9/1 Meticulosity of detail. 

MeticuloxiS (mfti'kir/Ias), a. [ad. L. meiiczt- 
lostts (or the derived F. miiicnlenx')^ f. metits fear.] 
^1. Fearful, timid. Obs. 

*533 Stewart Cron. Scot, II. 649 Gifthow be..hIeticulo5, 
and dar nocht se blude drawin. a 1550 Image Hypocr. iv. 
544 in Skelton's IVks. (1843) II. 445 Madd and meticulous. 
1646 Sir T. Brow.ve Pseud, Ep. ir. riL (1686} 78 Slelancholy 
and meticulous beads. 1674 (Z. Cawdrcy] CatkolUon z6 
They strive not so much to ingage Meticulous Scrupulous 
Women and Mechanicks, 

2. Over-careful about minute details, over-scrupn- 
lous. 

2^ Blaek-.a. Mag. XXII. 489 He does many things 
which we ourselves, and we do nd hold ourselves pecuiiarJy 
meticulous, will not venture upon. 1877 Sysioxds Renaiss. 
in it.. Rev. Learn. II. vli. 300 The decadence of Italian 
prose composition into laboured mannerism and meticulous 


propriety. 1904 Maj. A. Griffiths Vrs. Public Service 
xii. 162 The rule was enforced by a stringent and meticulous 
discipline. 

Meticulously (m/ti-kurlasli), adv. [f. prec. 
-1- -LY-,] In a meticulous manner; + timidly 
(o^r.); with excessive care about minute details, 
over-scrupulously. 

268a Sir T. Browne Chr, Mor. i. § 33 (1716) 39 Move cir- 
cumspectly not meticulously, and rather carefully sollicitous 
than anxiously solUcitudinous. 1900 Academy 31 Mar. 
275/1 A dish meticulously concocted upon a recipe. 

y Me’tient, a. Obs.""^ [ad. L. melicnt-em, pres, 
ppie. of mHtri to measure.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Melient, measuring, esteeming. 
f[ Metier (metyfi). [Fr. popular L. *mistc~ 
alteration of L. ininisterium(stz Ministry), 
prob. influenced by mystirium M ystery.] A trade 
or profession : in Eng. use chiefly transf., a per- 
son’s Mine*, that in which one is specially skilled. 

^ 2793 Charlotte Smith Desmond I . xiii. 253 They wanted, 
indeed, to make me a monk; but I had a mortal aversion 
to that mitier. 1843 Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser. ii. Auto-da- 
/I, Heretic-burning — in fact, 'tis his mitier, 1895 Zangwill 
M astern, vii. 212 Black-and-white was no more his metier 
than humour. 


11 Metif (mei'tif, mz’tif, Ijm^tff). Also -iff. [F, 
metif, OF. mestif mongrel, ?derived from mitis 
(see Metis) with substitution of suffix.] The off- 
spring of a white and a quadroon. Also attrib, 
xBo8 Pike Sources Missies. (1895) IL 510 The bo5pjtalily 
and goodness of the Creoles and iMetifs began to manifest 
itself. 2837 J. F. Cooper Prairie I. x. 282 The meiiffs or 
half-breeds, who claimed to be ranked in the class of white 
men, 1864 E. Sargent Peculiar 1 , 42 A certain metif girl. 
1859 Bartlett Did. Amer., Metif, the offspring of a while 

S erson and a ,. quadroon, 1884 G, P, Lathrop True ii. 24 
he was not of octoroon or metif parentage. 

Metigat(e, Meting, obs. ff. Mitigate, Mitten. 
Meting (mf Tiq),z/^/. Forms : see Metez^.i 

[f. Mete -i- -ing i.] The action of Mete z/.l; 
measuring; portioning!?/;/; etc. 

c 2380 Wyclif Serin. Sei. Wks. I, ii Siche metyng of corn, 
of mele, or o^er Hug. ^2440 Promp. Farv. 336/r Met- 
ynge wythe mesurys, mensuracio, 1543 Act 35 Hen. VIII, 
c. 17 § 7 The. .meting and bounding of the said fcotlh 
Part of the said Woods. 1548 Patten Exped. Scot. Prefi 
? z Although it bee not allways the truest meanes of met- 
ing to measure all mens appetites one mans affeccion. 
1624 A. Hunter [title) Treatise of Weights, Mets and Mea- 
sures of Scotland.. .Together with the Arc of ^felting, mea- 
suring and compting all sort of Land. 2644BuLWERC/;/r<};x, 
122 Ihe meeting and scanning of verses upon the Fingers. 
2829 R. Story Menu Isab. Campbell vu. (1851) 204 She was 
in the habit also of acknowledging in every leeiing or per- 
sonal application of the words [of Scripture] the metings 
out of his soveteign love. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Meteings, the measurement and estimate of timber. 

+ b. pi. Dimensions. Obs. rare^^. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv, no The three meteings or 
dimensions of a body. 

c. Comb.: me ting-pole, -rod = Mete-eoie, 
Mete-rod. 

1606 Holland Sueton, 4 With ten foote perches [marg. 
Or meeting poles] in their hands. i86z Rossetti Ballads 
4- Sonn. (1882J 275 To take the meting-rod In turn, and so 
approve on ( 3 od Thy science of Theometry. 
t Meting, vbl.sb.^ Obs, Forms: see Mete ZI. 2 ; 
also 4 matyng. [f. Mete z >.2 + -ING ^.] The action 


of Mete v.'^ ; dreaming ; a dream. 

ctooo^aAT. Leechd, III. 256 Seo maetingc. 0x250 Kent, 
Serm. in O. E. Misc. 27 po nicht efler pet aperede an 
ODgel of heuene in here slepe ine metinge. 13. . K.Alis. 
261 By theo planetis, and by tbe steorres, Y can jugge alle 
weorres, Alfe plaies, in alle matynges, And on afie oihir 
thynges. ^13^ Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 282 Joseph., 
that red so The kynges metynge pharao. c 1430 Pilgr, Lyj 
Manhode 11. xxxiiu(i869) 87 , 1 wolde weene al were iesinge, 
or elles that it were meetinge. 

Metior, Metir(e, obs. forms of Meteor, Metre. 

Metis (m/i'tis). [a. F. vtHis late L. misticiJis, 
whence also Mestizo.] The offspring of a white 
and an American Indian, esp. in Canada. 

1839 Penny Cycl, XV. 158/2 The mixed race [in Mexico] is 
mostly composed of the descendants of the Europeans and 
the aboriginal tribes : these are called Metis or Mestizos. 
2883 Encycl. Brit, XV, 491/2 Of the latter [Indian half- 
breeds] one half are of English-speaking parentage . , the 
remainder are known as Metis or Uois-brules. 2902 Ibid. 
XXVI. 531/2 Then Manitoba was principally inhabited by 
English and French half-breeds (or hleiis). 

Metisupe,MQtkorii;seeMETESHip,MET£CORN. 

Metle, obs. form of Metal, Mettle. 
t Me'tleyship. Obs, [f. Met sb. + -Uy (of 
uncertain origin) + -ship.] The office of 'meter . 

2587 Ld. Burchlry in zzih Rep. Hist. J/SS. Comm, A^p. 
wi. (1890) 22 [Concerning the office of tbe] wcylcyship and 
metleyship [in Penrith]. , 

Metly, obs. form of Meetly and adv. 

Metocliy. Obs, rare’~K [ad. Eccl, Gr. ^ero- 
Xtov.] A grange belonging to a monastery. 

1682 Wheler yfurn. Greece tv. 32$ ^ear this Harbour 
the Convent hath a Melochy, or Farm. 

MetoecioUS (m/tf/os), a. Sot. [t. Or. 
(denoling change) + ot/ri'a house: see -lOUS.] 


Hetercecious. 

S3 ymzs Sachs' Bot. 3 p Such fonns as^ihcse arc said 
>e hetercecious (metarcious), to distinguish them from 
isabovc-mentioned which inhabit ihe same host through- 
life (autmeious). 
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METRE. 


Hence Metceoism. (mi'ti''siz’m) = Heter(Ecisii. 
18S7 Garnsey & Baefour Dc Bary’s Fungi 388 Metoe- 
cism, that is, enforced change of the living host, is not 
known outside the group of the Uredineae. 

Metol (me'tpl). Photogr. [a. G. metol : arbi- 
trarily named by the inventor.] The name of a 
developer (see quot. 1893). Also attrib. 

' 1893 Photogr. Ann. 90 Metol, according to the statement 
of the maker (Hauff, of Feuerbach), is the sulphate of me- 
thylparamidometacresol. It is a white powder, soluble in 
water. Ibid. 92 Metol solutions harden gelatine. 1902 
Abney in Encycl. Brit. XXXI. 687/1 Metol Developer. 

Metoleate, -oleic : see Meta- 6 a. 
liletonic (mi'tp’nik), a. [ad. mod.L. Metd- 
nic~iis, f, Meton^ Gr. MirojVf the name of the 
Athenian astronomer by whom the cycle was dis- 
covered.] Metonic cycle ^periodi'\ year \ the cycle 
of 19 Julian years (closely approximating to 235 
lunations) in which the moon returns (nearly) to 
the same apparent position with regard to the 
sun, so that the new and full moons occur at the 
same dates in the corresponding year of each cycle. 

1696 Phillips, Metonic-Yeary is the Space of 10 years, in 
which space of Time, the Lunations return and happen as 
|hey were before. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techtu I, Mctonick 
.Year^ or Period...'i\s sometimes called The Great Metonic 
Year^ and is the same with the Cycle 0/ the Moon. 1839 
Fenny Cycl. XV, 144/1 The first year of the first Metonic 
period commenced with the summer solstice of the year 
432 B.c. 1881 Routledge Science L 12 .The golden number 
being simply the ordinal position of the year in the Metonic 
cwle of nineteen years. 

metonimical, -my : see Metonymical, -my. 
i* SXetouO'luasy. Obs. [ad. Gr. /Ifroi^o/iatria, 
n. of action of iieTovofia(€tv to change in name, 
f. ;i€Ta- (denoting change) + ovopta name.] A 
change (or translation) of name. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Nameless Caih. 32 Hee Is by 
his I^Ietamorphosis, or Metonomasie translated into Ma- 
thaeus Tortus. 

Metonomatosis (metpsn<ymatJu*sis). nonce-wd. 
[f. Gr. ;i€Ta- (denoting change) + vvofia 

name + -osis.] A change of name. 

2827 Hare Guesses Ser. i. (1873) 132 The Jacobinical me* 
tonomatosls of the months, and of the days of the week, 
might be lookt upon as a parody of the Quakerian. 
Metonym (me*t^nim). [ad. assumed Gr. 

: see Metonymy and cf. parc/iym.'] 
A word used in a transferred sense. 

. In quot. 1837-8 misused (? misprinted) for metonymy. 

1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton xxxlil. (i860) II. 177 The 
term testimony^ I may notice, is sometimes by an abusive 
metonym employed tor tvUness, 1862 hlERivALC Rom. 
Mmp. liv. (1865) VI. 434 Tertullian and Lactantius explain 
this word os a metonym for Christ, signifying just or good. 

Metonymic (raetoni*mik), a. [Formed as 
next + - 1 C.] as next. 177s in Ash ; and in later Diets. 
Metonymical (metuni'mikal), a. Also 
6-7 2netonimical(l. [f. Gr. /xcrcuuu/n^-or, f. 
rwvvfua Metonymy: see -ical.] Pertaining to or 
involving metonymy. Of words : Used in a trans- 
ferred sense. 


1579 Fulke Neshlns' Pari. 210 The whole speaclie being 
figuratiue, both allegoricall, and metonymicall. x6xo J. Dove 
Advi. Seminaries g The meaning of Saint Chrysostome is 
metonimicall, and not proper. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit 
Wks. 1852 III. 1x5 This expression is metonymical, that 
being spoken of the cause which is proper to the effect. 
1711 Hiches Two Treat. Chr. Priesth. (1847) II. 71 Learned 
men have taken altar here in the metonymical sense for the 
altar-offering. i8xx A. M«Lean Comm. Hcbr. vi. (1847) I. 
243 The apostle^ continues the metonymical use of the word 
hope, by which it^is put for the object or ground of it. 

Metouymically (met<7ni*mikaU), <7^2;. [f. 

prec. 4- -LY 2 .] By metonymy. 

^574 Whitgift Def. Ansiv. 152 But be it that they [sc. the 
words of the text] may be taken there metonimically (whiche 
w but a comccture) that can not excuse fete]. 1671 Flavel 
^"»t. Life XXX. 92 Herice sins are metonimically called 
Debl^ 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 1x3. i/i Anathema .. signi- 
iies.,iMctonymicaUy, a Person Devoted, or Accurs’d. 1884 
J* Arabic 1 . 46 note. The word iilal&isni- 

* (mctonymically) * beneficence ’. 

Metonymy (m/tp-nTmi). Ilhet, Also 6-7 
metonymie, -imie, -imy, 9 metonomy. Also 
0-7 in Lat, form, [ad, late L. vietonymi-a. a. Gr. 
/iiToivu/ua lit ‘change of name’, f. Meta- 

^bvoiia, Aeol. oRu/m name.] A figure of speech 
which consists in substituting for the name of a 
thing the name of an attribute of it or of something 
closely related. ® 

In quot. 1547 inetonomian = n^rutixtiiav (accus.1 
1x547 Hooper Arisw. lYinchestePs Bh. D 1 b, M*en sevth 
that they admyt melonomian, and say under the fonne 
of breade is the trew bodyc of Christ.) 1562 Cooper Ausw 
Def. Truth xo6b, The figure is named I^lctonymia: wheri 
the name of the thynge Ts gcuen vnlo the signe. 1571 
Cartwright Reply to Whitgift 14 The Aposilc'by a nieio- 
nimie Subiecti pro Oiliuncto, dolhe giue to vndcrsland from 
whence y* assured pcrsuision doth spring. X625 GtLL.S“rtm 
Fhilos. If. 156 A'/rr/'tf/ signifies either a staffe, a truncheon, 
or Scepter,, .and so by a metonym ia it may signifie authority. 
1657 J* Smith Myst. Rhet. 15 A meton>muc of the effect, is 
when the effect or thing caused, is put for its cause. x6^ 
H. More Div.^ Dial.. Scbol. 575 Here is a double Meio- 
nynile, Christ Is put for the Doctrine of Christ, and Hope 
for the Cause of Hope. 1676 W. Huubard Happia, People 
4 By limes wc are to understand things done in those times, 


by a melonimy of the adjunct. x868 Bain Mentife Mor. 
Sci. IV. xi. 403 By what is called ‘metonymy’,, the fact 
intended to be expressed is denoted by one of the adjuncts. 

Metope^ (me‘t<Jpi). Arch. Forms; o me- 
thopa, 7-8 metop, metops, 8-9 metopa, 7- 
metope. [ad. L. metopa (Vitruvius), a. Gr. /tcroin;, 
f. \xii 6 . between + 6 ncu holes in a frieze to receive 
the beam-ends. Cf. F. miiopey OF. tnelhope."] 
One of the square spaces, either plain or sculptured, 
between the triglyphs in the Doric frieze. Demu. 
Semi-metope^ the half-space between the corner and 
the triglyph next the comer. 

1563 Shmie. Archit, Ciijb, Bkwlxte the .2. Triglyphos, 
you shall set Methopa. 1624 Wotton Archil, in 
(1651)230 A sober garnishment now and then, .of Triglyphs 
and Metopes alwayes in the Prize, 2665 Moxon tr. Vignola 
(1702) 34 The square place of the Friese between the Tri- 
glyphs is called a Metops. 1703 Boyer tr. PerrauU's Vi- 
truvius 32 Towards the Corners must be placed the Demi* 
Metops. 1727-41 Chambers Semi*Mctope 

is a space somewhat less than half a metope, in the corner 
of a Doric frieze. 1776 R. Chandler Trav. Greece (1825) 1 1 . 
62 All the metopes were decorated with large figures in alio 
relievo. 1876 Humphreys Coin-coil. Man. vi. 58 A metope 
of the Parthenon. 

Metope^ (me*ti>“p). Zool. [a.Gr./tcToia'-ovfore- 
head.] Applied by Huxley to the face of a crab. 

x88o Huxley Crayfish 283 The fore part of the head is 
modified so as to bring about the formation of the charac- 
teristic metope. 

. MetopiC (m/tp'pik), a. [f. Gr. /xctcutt-oi' fore- 
head +-ic.] a. Of or pertaining to the forehead; 
frontal, b. Of a skull: Having the metopic suture 
persisting. 

2878 Bartley tr. ToplttarcCs Anthrop. 11. ii. 234 Metopic 
point. ., a point situate in the median line between the two 
frontal eminences. 2879 Flower Catal. Mus. Coll. Surg. 
1. 14 A metopic cranium of a European. 2889 Brit. Med. 
yrnl. 28 Sept. 736/2 The presence of the metopic suture is 
considered as an indication of criminality. 

Metopism (me'tiJpiz’m). [f* Gr. yLirunov fore- 
head + -ISM.] (See quot.) 

2879 Flower Catal. Mus. Colt, Sur^. 1. 14 Crania showing 
I^IetopIsm, or persistence of the frontal suture. 

t Metopomancy. Obs. [f.Gr. / ictcutto-x' fore- 
head -f fiavTiia divination : see -mancy.] Divina- 
tion by the forehead or face. 

2656 Blount Glossogr. a 2693 Urquhart's Rabelais m. 
XXV, Ye know how by the Arts of Astrology, . . Chiromancy, 
Metopomancy,..he foretelleth all things to come. 

t Metopo'seoper. Obs. [Formed as Meto- 
P 03 C 0 PiaT+-ERl.J = Metoposcopist. 

* 5^9 J; Sanford tr, Agrippds Va^:, Aries 50 b, A cerlalne 
man.. did so passingly depainte the likenesses of Images that 
by them the Metoposcoper hath tolde the yeares of death 
paste or to come. 2649 Bulwer Pathomyot. 11. lii. 246 
Whatsoever inward.. affection of the mind is. .observed by 
Metoposcopers and others to appeare in the Forehead. 

Metoposcopic (met^pffsk(;'pik), a. [ad. 
mod.L. metdposcopic-us, f. meloposcopia Meiopo- 
scopr. Cf. F. viitoposcopique.'\ = next. 

2864 in Webster. 

Metoposcopical (metifpaskp-pikal), a. 
rare—'. [Formed as prec. + -ic.VL.] Pertaining 
or relating to metoposcopy. 

2820 Scott ,.4^^<7/^xxxii. His learned face stooping until 
a physiognomist might have practised the metoposcopical 
science upon it, as seen from behind betwixt his gambadoes. 

Metoposcopist (raet(?pf7*sktfpist). [f. late L. 
metdposcop’itSy a, Gr. /icTaurocr/foir-oy, f. /xcVcuro-v 
forehead -f* -ff/roir-oy observer : see -1ST,] One who 
is versed in metoposcopy, 

2570 Dee Math, c iv, The Analomisles will restore 
to you, some part:.. The Melaposcopbtessome. X652GAULE 
Magastrom. 188 ^yhich xvay go the physiognomists, meto- 
poscopists, and chiromantists to work ? 1885 Macalister 
in Encycl. Brit, XIX. 4/r Apton speaks of the metopo- 
scopisis who judge by the appearance of the face. 

Metoposcopy (metijpp’skdpi'). Also 7 erron. 
metap-, [ad. mod.L. meidposcopi-a^ f. metoposcopus 
(see Metoposcopist).] 

1 . The art of judging a personas character or of 
telling his fortune from bis forehead or face. 

* 5^.9 J‘ Sanford tr. AgrippeCs Van. Aries 50 b, Metopo* 
scopie..doth auaunte that she can foretel al mens begin* 
ninces, proceedinges, and endinges..by theonely beholding 
of the foreheade. 1610 B. Jonson Alc/i. x. iii. A rule .. 
In metaposcopie, which I doe worke by. x^ Aubrey 
Misc. 38 Thcie was a Seam in the middle of his Fore head 
(downwards) which is a very ill sign in Metoposcopie. 2746 
Parsons in /’/r//. 7 >w/xx. XLIV,47The Art of Physiognomy, 
especially the ftleioposcopy, or what relates to the Face. 
2893 Leland Mem, II. 248 Inteicsted. .as he always was in 
anything like chiromancy or metoscopy [r/c]. 

2 . The physiognomical characters of a man’s 
forehead. 

t6s3 R. Sanders Physiogn. 200 This is the Metoposcopy 
of an excellent man. <2x693 UrquharVs Rabelais ill. 
XXV, 203 Thou bast the Metoposcopy, and Physiognomy of 
a Cuckold. 

Metops, obs. form of Metope^. 
Metoroscopy: see Meteoboscopy. 

II Metosteou (metp'sii'ipn). Ornith. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. /xtxd behind -h oarcoF bone.] The centre of 
ossification for the posterior lateral processes of 
the sternum, behind the pleurosteon. Hence 
Meto’steal a,, pertaining to the metosteon. 


2868 W, K, Parker Shoulder-Girdle Vetehr. loo The* 
bony patches.. keep very clear of the metosteal ‘inter* 
clavicle Ibid. 244 Behind each ‘ pleurosteon ’ there is in 
the Gallinaceae, and a few other types, in the Crows Vor 
instance, another bony centre, the ‘metosteon’. 'iLs 
Newton Z?rV/. ZrV</f IV. 910. ^ 

II Metovxim (melda-vpm). [mod.L., f. ^lera* 
Meta- + Ovum.] * The entire egg of a bird, con- 
sisting of the true ovum and the surrounding nu- 
trient matter ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex,). 

1879 tr. Haeckel's Evol. Man I. 223 i:\i^protovnm is thus 
transformed into the metovum (after-egg) which is many 
times larger.. but. .is only a single. .celL 

Metoxenons (metp-ksihss), a. [Badly £ 
Meta- + Gr. f tVos stranger, guest.] = Metiecious. 

1887 Garnsey & Balfour De Bary's Fungi 387 They 
[these Uredineae] are accordingly XxxvixeA'heteroeciQns.Cis 
still better metoecious or metoxenous as changing their 
place of habitation or host. 

IIIlIetran(me-trKn). [Ethiopic.] Theabuna.or 
head of the Abyssinian Church. Hence Metran- 
ate, the office or the province of the metran. 

1850 Neale East. Ch. 1. Introd. 24 The CaihoHcate of 
Ethiopia, under the ^fetran of Axuin, had no MetropoU* 
tans. Ibid, iir The Patriarchate of Alexandria, and I\Ie* 
tranate of Etbiopix 

Metre (mf-tai), Forms: imeter, 4me- 
tur, 4-5 metir(e,5-6 meetre,metyr,5-8 meeter, 
6 myter, mytre, 6-7 miter, 7 metar, 8 meteer, 
6-8 (9 U.S^ meter, 4- metre. [OE. mder 

miter) was ad. L. metrum^ a. Gr. fshpov^ f. 
Indogermanicroot *;;/7-to measure; in the 14th c. 
the word was adopted afresh from OF. metre 
(mod.F. mitre) ; cf. Sp., Pg., It. meiro^ G. meter.] 

1 . Any specific form of poetic rhythm, its kind 
being determined by the character and number of 
the feet or groups of syllables of which it consists. 

a 900 tr. Bxdds Hist. v. Concl., Ymenbec misenlice metre 
\v.r. metere], Boc epigrammatum eroico metre [v.r. 
metere], ^2050 Byrhtfertlis Handboc in Anglia (1885) 
VIII. 314 pmt Jjast riht meter vers soeal habban. nsW 
Chaucer Man 0/ Law's Prol. 48 Chaucer thogh he kan 
but lewedly On metres and on rymyng craftily. 2450-2530 
Myrr. our Ladye 92 Whyche thre [verses] ar of dyuerse 
meter from the lother. a 2568 Ascham Scholem, 11. (Arb.) 
144 For the meter sake', some wordes in him [Terence], 
somtyme, be driuen awrie, 2599 Thvnne Animadv. 6 
Bothe in matter, myter, and meaninge, yt must needes 
gather corruptione, passinge througbe so manye handes. 
2657 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer (1661) 361 They used all 
decent and grave variety of rhymes ana Meeters in their 
Hymns and Psalms. 1749 Power Pros. Numbers 74. To 
one or other of which [three Measures] (however various 
be the Metre) almost all kinds of English Verse may be 
reduced. 2864 Tennyson Hendecasyllabics^ All conmosed 
in a metre of Catullus. 2874 Symonds Sk. Italy 4 Greece 
(i8y8) I. xlt. 250 Poetry employs words in fi.\ea rhythms, 
which we call metres. 

b. In the names of certain forms of verse used 
in English hymns, as common, long, particular, 
short metre-, see these words. Also, Peculiar 
metre, proper metre (abbreviated P. M.) : a metre 
used only in a particular hymn, or at least not 
identical with any of the metres having recognized 


names. 

1798 Select. Psalms ^ Hymns, Hymn vii. Pec. M. ItHp 
Hymn x. Prop. M. Ibid.. Hymn xxii, Pecul. Metre. Ibid.. 
Hymn xxxvu P. M. 

2 . Metrical arrangement or method. 

c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 196 .After l>e 
Inqlis kynges he [Langtoft] says her pris hat all in metir 
fulle wele lys. c 2386 Chaucer I^Iouk'sProl.q'^i In prose 
eek been endyted many oon, And eek in metre, in many 
a sondry wyse. £2450 Holland Hozvlat 35 , 1 haue 
matir in metir to gloss Of ane nothir sentence. <1x508 
Ascham Scholem. i. (Arb.) 77, I will recite the very wordcs 
of Homere and also turne them into rude English metre. 
2667 Milton P. L. Prefk Rime being.. the Invention of a 
barbarous Age, to set ofif wretched matter and lame Meeter. 
2779-82 Johnson L. P.. Milton Wks. H* 174. H. ^ „ 

musick of metre that poetry has been discriminated in all 
languages. x8a8 Whately Rhet. in Encycl. MetropA. 290 
Then arrange this [prose] again into metre. 2858 Marsh 
Eug. Lang. xxv. 544 hletre may be defined to be a 
succession of poetical feet arranged in regular order, ac- 
cording to certain types recognized as standards, m '^rscs 
of a determinate length. 2905 W, H. Cobb {title} A Criti- 
cism of Sy’stems of Hebrew Metre. 

3 . a. Composition ‘in metre^; verse, fb. In 
particularized sense : A piece of metrical composi- 
tion ; a verse or poem ; occas. a metrical version. 

2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 489 pis vers of metre h^t 
wreten here: Dicentes E. vel A.quot-qnot nascuntnr ao 
Eva. c 2350 Will. Palerne 5524 poush >e inetur be nou^t 
mad at echo mannes paye. ^2385 Chaucer L. G. ir. rtoi. 
562 Here byn twenty thousand mo [ladies] syltyng..Make 
the metres of iheym as the lest. 2423 J^s. I 1^! 

.His metir suete, full of moralitec. 2475 Bk. A oblesse (Roxu.) 
21 The vij***® metre of the .v. booke of Boccius, a 2538 l.®* 
Berners Bk. M. Aurel. (2546) I ij, To wryte work«, 
to make metres, to studic antiquilccs. 2550 Koui.nson tr. 
More's Uiop. (2895) p. xciv, A meter of lui vcises m the 
Utopian loncue. 2577 Hellowes Gueuaras Chron, 31 
Tramne .. pirsuaded the Oratoure to c^pounde many 
mcctrcs to his praise, CocAN Haven Health (16,6} xgs 
According to tiiat oid meeter, Distentusventer velleldornurc 
libenter. 1631 Weever Ane. Funeral Mon. 140 A ccrtanie 
Loilard.. composed cerlaine viruient mcclers against this 
and other of the Reiigious orders. iMi Plavfoiid SMI 
Mus I. i. (1674) 5 There 15 an old .Metre.. it coniains a me 
Rule of the ThcSrick part of .Musick-, It begins f “ - 

attain tlie SkUl of iMusicks .Mt Learn Gam-Ut up and down 



METRE. 


METEIST, 


by heart.’ 1679 Puller Moder. Ch. Engl (1843) 43 The 
engUsh metre of the Psalms. 1794, Blake Songs Ex^er., 
Clod <y Pebble 8 A pebble of the brook Warbled out these 
metres meet a x8oo Cowper Ode to Apollo 3 Those luckless 
brains That. .Indite mach metre with much pains: 

4 . A metrical group or ^ measure*; spec, a dipody 
in iambic, trochaic, and anapaestic rhythms. ‘ 

• x88o W. S. Rockstro in Grove Did, Mus. II. 317/1 Two 
feet usually constitute a Metre (or Dipodia). But in 
Dactylic Verse, each foot is regarded as a complete Metre 
in itself. 1903 ^y. R. Hardib Led. 210 Metres.. are 
‘lengths’ or ‘sections’ of ihythm, beginning in a certain 
way, either with apcnc or and of a fixed length. 

.6.. Gr, Mils, as Metric rare—^, 

181X Busby Mus. Dict.^ Metre^ that part of the ancient 
music which consulted the measure of the verses. 

■ 6. attrib.f as meire ballad^ -maker, -making (sb. 
and adj.), -monger \ mstre psalm, a Bible psalm 
translated in verse. 

1596 Shaks. I Hen, IV, iil. i. 130, 1 had rather be a Kitten, 
hnd cry mew, Then one of these »me *Meeter Ballad- 
mongers. z6tx CoTGR., Rimoyeur, a rimer, a *meeter-maker. 
.1789 T. Twining Aristotle's Treat, Poetry (1812) I. 253 
A versifier — a meter-maker. 1841-4 Emerson Ess,, Poet 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 157 It is not metres, but a ‘metre-making 
argument, that makes a poem. x68o Swinburne Sind. Shaks, 
i. (ed. 2) 9 The guidance which can be given by no ‘metre- 
monger or colour-grinder. 1653 Sanderson 5 ‘e»'/M.(i 68 i) II. 
Pref. 7 Where your •metre-psalms? 1863 J. L. W. Begone 
Days 102 Those beautiful Metre Psalms first versified by 
Fran<;is Rous, an Englishman. 

Metre (mf*t3i), sb.^^ Also U, S. meter, [ad. 
F. meire (mgtr), ad. Gr. fiirpav measure. (Still 
often written as in Fr.)] The fundamental unit 
of length of the metric system, equal to 39*37 
English inches, 

' It was intended to represent one ten-millionth of the 
length of a quadrant of the meridian ; the standard metre 
kept at Paris nearlycorresponds to this theoretical value. 

*797 Monthly Mag. III. 434 The measures of length above 
the metre are ten times [etc.]. .greater than the metre. 
1831 ^rnl. Roy. Inslit. I. 599 ftl. Franco2ur..hasfound that 
the metre is equal to 39-37079 English inches. 1869 Roscoe 
Eleut, Chem, (1871) 24 This metre, like all other standards 
of length, is an arbitrary length. 1877 Raymond Statist. 
Mines Mining 4^2 We may assume.. that it would fall 
through xo meters in .3-63 seconds. 1885 yV>«rj (weekly 
ed.) 2 Oct. 17/7 Houses, costing, .onlyijxo per cubic metre. 

b. altrih., as metre gauge ; metra-gramme, 
•ton, etc., the amount of work required to raise a 
gramme, a ton, etc. one metre in one second; 
metre-seven, the name recommended by a com- 
mittee of the British Association for the quantity 
10^ (ten million) metres. 

. 1883 Pall Mall G, 20 Mar. 6/1 The Government of India 
has adopted the ‘metre gauge for all the new branches of 
the various State railways. 1891^ Kipling City Dread/, 
Nt, 78 The trucks were unloaded into the waggons of the 
metre-gauge colliery line in this wise. x868 L. Clark Eledr, 
Afeas. js The conventional unit of work ordinarily em- 
ployed in metrical measure is. .that which will raise a weight 
of one gramme one metre in one second, and is called 
the ‘metre-gramme unit. 1873 Rep. Brit, Assoc. 224 The 
approximate length of a quadrant of one of the earth’s 
meridians is a ‘metre-seven or a centimetre-nine. i 83 x Sir 
W. Thomson in Halure Ho. 619. 434 Ideal water-wheels 
. . would give Just one ‘metre-ton per square metre of oiea. 
Dflietre (mrtaj), v. Also 5 meatre, 6 inetyr, 
mitre, 7 meeter, [f. Metre 

1 . trans. To compose in or put into metre. ^Obs, 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 58 The weddynge dytees 

metryd cotyously. 1563 Mirr. Mag., CoUingbourne x, 
They niurdred me for metryng thinges amys. zS 77:^7 
Holinshed Chrotu Scot. 214/1 One Heurie, who was blind 
from his birth,, .composed a whole booke in vulgar verse, in 
which he mitred all those things vulgarlie spoken of this 
Wallase. 1841 Catli.v N, Amer. Ind. (1844) ^^viii. i_a6 
Perfectly melred but without rhyme. 1858 Ramsay Reniin, 
Ser.i. (ed. 7) 174 Jean said she thought David hadna taen 
piuch pains when he inetred the Psalms, 

2 . inlr. To compose verses ; to versify. 

Freemasonry Retborykmetrythwithoonespecbe 
amonge. c 1448 HoccLEVE,^<j/iKfr Dk, York 48 If Jrat I in 
my wrytynge foleye..Meetryngeamis,orspekevnfittyngly. 
1530 Palsgr. 635/2 Many a man can ryme well, but it is 
harde to metyr well. 1614 W. B. Philosophers Banquet 
(ed. 2) 1x7 He.. thus merrily Meeterd. 

' Hence fMe’tring vbl, sb., versification. ■ 

1644 Dicby JYat. Bodies xxviii, 250 Such of the liberal! 
arles are employed, which belong to the cultiuating mans 
voyce; as Rhetorike, meetering, and singing. 

]Uetred (mrtaid), ppl, a. [f. Metre v. + -ed i.] 
Composed in metre ; metrical. Also loosely, 
rhythmical. 

•X7XX Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) HI. Misc. v. L 264 In 
their elegant Stile and metred Prose. 1851 Tapping Man. 
love’s Lead Mines Pref., Manlove within the compa.^ of 
300 metred lines has produced a perfect and accurate digest 
of the voluminous mass of intricate mining customs. 1862 
Covvden Clarke .Shaks. Char. ix. 228 With what metred 
decorum the triumvirate would have bandied the festal 
amenities ! 

+ UCCo’tredo. Obs. [f. Mete i/.- + -rede, -red.] 
A dream. 

1390 Gower Con/. III. 68 Nectanabus which causeth al Of 
this metrede the substaunce. Ibid. 69. 

Metreless (mx*ujles), a. [f. Metre 
-LESS.] Without metre. 

z^SAthensrum aMar, 273/1 Iflbename’metrelesspoem’ 
can properly be given 10 any form of imaginative literature. 

Daily Chron. 17 &pt. 3/2 There is the throb of metre- 
le^ song in that passage. 
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fUCe'tvely, aclv. [f. Metbe in 

metre, metrically. 

0 1475 Partenay 6566 Ho it metre will . . He most tom and 
wend, metrely to dose. 

• t Metreuchyte- OBs, rare~K [ad. Gr. pj]- 
Tp«7xuTijs (lUod.L. metrenchyta, -ies), f. 
womb + €7x«ri# to pour in.] An instrument used 
for injections into file womb. 

x6ox Holland Plmy 11. 207 By infusion or injection with 
the metrenchyte. 1x693 tr. Blancard’s P/iys. Diet. (ed. 2), 
Metrenchyta, 2753 Chambers Cyel. Supp., Afetrenckytes.} 

tMe’trei?. Obs, in 4 metrere, metriour, 
7 meterer, [f. - Metre sb, + -erI.] One who 
writes in metre, a versifier. 

^ 138^ Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 8x A metrere brekeh out 
in Jjts manere in preisyn^e of J>is citee. Ibid. VIll. 169 
Another metriour seide in his manere fete.]. 1627 Drayton 
Agificourt, etc. 203 Gascoineand Churchyard . . Accoumpted 
were great Meterers many a day. 

Metrete (mi'trrt). Antiq, Also 7 mettret. 
[ad. L. metrela, ad. Gr. p€T/)i;rijs, f. ptrptiv to mea- 
sure, f. pirpov : see Metre j^.I] An ancient Greek 
liquid measure, equivalent to about 9 gallons. 

X38S WYCUpyb^H iL6There weren set stxe stonun cannes, 
..Soldynge ech tweyne ether thre metretis. ci^za Pallad, 
an Husb. xi. 443 (5f fynest must in oon metrete. 1633 
J. Done Hist. Septuagint 56 These cups, .helde more then 
two_ mettrets. 2890 Century Diet, s.v.. The Attic, Mace- 
donian, and Spanish metrete xvas about 40 liters. . . In Egypt 
the artaba was sometimes called a metrete. 

t Metre’za. Obs. Also znetereza. [Pseudo- 
Italian alteration of F. maiiresse.'] =* Mistress. 

1604 Marston^ & Webster Malcontent i. ui, Me ihinkes 
I see that Signior pawn hrs foot-cloth : that Metreza her 
Plate. aibzq^linVii.icsonMoreDissentblcrs'O, i.92AIeiere2a 
Celia. Ibid. 107 Come, meterexa. 

Metric (me*trik), a.^ and sb. [ad. L. meiric-ns 
(Quintilian), a. Gr. /ttrpw-dy, f. pkrpov Metre sb,^ 
Cf. F. mitrique!\ A. adj, 

1, = Metrical i. rare. 

18.. Elackie (Ogilvie), Hesiod with his metric fragments 
of rustic wisdom. 

2 . » Metrical 0.1 2. jB8s in Casse/rs Encycl, Diet, 
B. sb. sing, and pi. The science or art that 

deals with metre, esp. with the laws of versifica- 
tion in Greek and Latin. (Cf. G. die metrik, F. la 
mitrique, Gr. ^ p^rptieri, ra fierptna.') 

1760 Stiles Grk. Music in Phil, Trans, LI. 730 To 
harmonic, rhythmic and metric, in the theoretic, respectively 
answered melopceia, rbythmopccia, and poetic, in the practic. 
1884 Mahaffy in Contemp, Rev. June 904 Is the study of 
metric really banished from English classics ? X898 Keep in 
Amer, Philol,XlX. 123 They were able to lecture on 

grammar, epigraphy, numismatics, . .mythology, metrics, art, 
archaeology, X905 Athenxum 29 July 140/2 The great 
Orientalist. .attempted. .to connect the laws of Hebrew 
metrics with Oriental poetry in general. 

Metric (meTrik), [ad. F. initrique, f, 
mitre Metre sb.-} Pertaining to that system of 
weights and measures of which the metre is the 
fundamental unit* 

^ The system b decimal throughout, and the unit in each of 
its branches has a definite relation to the metre: for instance, 
the gramme, the unit of weight, represents the weight of 
a cubic centimetre of w.iter. 

1864 Ad 27 ^ 28 Viet. c. 1x7 An Act to render permissive 
the Use of the Metric Sy.Mem of Weights and Pleasures... 
This Act may be cited as the ‘ Metric Weights and Measures 
Act, 1864 1873 Maxwell Eledr. fy Magn. (1881) I. 2 In 
France, and other countries which have adopted the metric 
system. 1873 I. Gregory Brit. Metric Syst. 47 How many 
metric pints are there in 20 thousand * reputed pint ’ bottles? 
1898 Daily Nezvs 27 May 7/3 That the government be urged 
to adopt the metric weights and measures. | 

Metrical (me*trikal), a.^ [f. late L. metriens \ 
relating (i) to measuring, (2) to metre : see Metric 

a. I and -ical. Cf. OF. metrical^} 

1 , 1 . Pertaining or relating to metre or versifica- 
tion ; consisting of or composed in metre ; having 
the characteristics of metre. 

1432-50 Ir. Higden (Rolls) VI. 183 Of. .the rewles of feele 
metricalle,. .of dialog metricalle. 1570-6 LAMBARDE/'frnw^. 
Kent (1826) 173 She uttered sund^ metrical! and ryming 
speeches. x6xa Drayton Poly'olb, iv. 186 Their Quantities, 
their Rests, their Ceasures metrical!. 1774 Warton Hist. 
Eng. Poetry v. (1840) I. 181 The old meuical romances. 
x8zo Scott Lady 0/ L. 11. vi, note, Graham (which, for^me- 
trical reasons, is here spelt aher the Scottish pronunciation). 
18x5 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 73 lujte. The produc- 
tions of Lord Thurlow indicate a considerable share of 
metrical energy. 1855 Kingsley Lett. (1878) I. 456, 1 have 
adopted a sort of simple, ballad tone, and tried to make my 
prose as metrical as possible. 

H. 2 . Relating to, involving, used in, or deter- 
mined by measurement. Metrical geometry : see 
quot. 1897 (opposed to ^descriptive geometry*), 

1650 J. Wyoard Tadomeiria 6 These kinde of metricall 
lines for linear number^. 1690 ijEXBovKH Curs. Math. 192 
All kind of Arithmetical and Metrical Operations. 1830 
R. XilQ%BlclarcCsAnat.^o Its metrical extent, or Its extent 
as compared with that of the bodyor with some of its parts. 
x8s8' Cayley in AlatJu Pap. (x8^) II. 592 We are then in 
the region of pure descriptive geometry: we pass out of it 
into metrical geometry by fixing upon a conic of the figure 
as a standard of reteience and calling it the Absolute. 
1878 Petrie in yrnl. Anthrop, Inst, (1879} VIl I. xii As an 
illustration of the metrical character of earthworks, we may 
refer to the East Evcricy works in Wiltshire. z8Ss Leuoes. 
DORF Cremonds Proj, Geont. ix. 50 Most of the proposi- 
tions in Euclid’s Elements are metrical, and it is not easy 


to find among them an example of a purely descriptive 
theorem. 18^ B. A. W, Russkll Fomid. Ceom. 149 Me- 
trjeal Geometry.. may be defined as the science which deals 
with the comparison and relations of spatial magnitudes. 
Hence Me'trically aiA'. , with regard to metre; 
(translated) into metre. 

1789 Elegant Extracts, Poetry Pref. (iSi6) 7 Explaining 
every thing grammatically, historically, metrically, and 
critically. 18x9 Campbell Ess, Eng. Poetry 11, Speciin. I. 

, 113 The heroic measure of Chaucerwill be found in general 
' ..to be metrically correct. 1855 Neil Z. Boyd’s Zion's 
Flowers Intxod. x6 Metrically translated books of the Bible. 

metrical (me’trikal), afi [f.' F. tnllrique 
Metbio a :- ; see -ical.] 

1. = Metric a? (which is now more usual). 

. *797 Atonthly Mag. Ill, 209/1 The ensuing year ; when 
I rench republic will have immortalized the first years 
of its establishment, by the adoption of a Metrical System. 
i8x6 P. Kelly Aleirol. Introd. 16 It was computed in 
France, that in three generations, their metrical system 
would be fully established. x8^ Roscoe Elem. Chem, 
(1874) 444 Comparison of the Metrical with the Osmmon 
Measures. 

2 . ‘Having the 'dimensions of a French meter; 
as metrical blocks* (^Yebste^ 1847-54), 

b. Of lenses or their measurement : Pertaining 
to the system of which the unit is the ‘ dioptric *, 
i. e. a focal length of one metre. 

' 1879 Bryai^t Pract, Surg. (ed, 3) I. 301 The trial glasses 
. .are arranged according to what is known as the ‘ metrical 
system'. Ibid., margin. Metrical lenses. 

Metrician (m/tri'/sn). Also 4 -cion, 6 -cien, 
[f. L. metric-iis Metric rz.l, after physician^ 
tl. One who writes in metre. Obs. 

*43*“5o tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 19 To the lawde of whom 
a metricion [L. metricus) seithe [etc.]. 1494 Fabyan Chron. 
viL 322 A metrician made theyse baladis of them, c 1530 
Crt. Love v, Ye that ben metriclcns me excuse, a 1548 
Hall Chron., Rich. Ill 42 Because the fyrsie lyne ended 
in dogge, the metrician coulde not..ende the seconde verse 
in Bore, but called the bore an hogge. 

2 . One who studies or is learned in metre. 

1835-8 S. R. Maitland Dark Ages (1844) 445 Why. .are 
you.. trifling with the metricians, deceiving with the poets, 
and deceived with the philosophers? 1864 J. HXuley Ess. 
(1873)97 These Latin metricians, .seem in their scanning of 
poetry to have beat time in the same way- 1892 W. R. 
Hardie in Class. Rev. June 240/2 The most advanced me, 
trician probably falls short ot being able to. .reconstruct 
the exact scheme which ^schylus or Pindar intended. 

Metricist (me-trisist). [f. Metric o.i + -ist.] 
One who is skilled in handling metre. 

x8Sx Athensum 7 Ma^ 6x8/2 But even if the poet were a 
sufficiently skilled melrfcist to [etc.]. 

Metneize (meTrissiz), v.^ rare, [f. Metric 

c.l + -IZE.] trails. To analyse the metre of. 

1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle vij She who can con- 
strue and metricise a chorus shall, .pass in by herself. 
Metricize (meTrisaiz), [f. Metric a.- 
+ -1ZE.] trails. To adapt lo the metric system. 
Hence Ikle'tricized ppl, a, 

1873 Brit, Q. Rev. LVIl. 547 A graphic representation of 
the size of the different metneized measures as compared 
with the old ones is given in a chart at the end of the volume. 
Metricks, occas. var. Martbix marten. 

X769 De Foe's Tour Gi. Brit. IV. 316 Metricks, a four- 
footed creature, about the size of a large cat. 

Metridato, obs. form of Mithbidate. 

+ Me'trificate, V. Obs, rare,~‘^ [f. ppl. stem 
of metrijiedre, f. metmm Metre sbA: see 

-riCATE.] trans. To write in metre, 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 321 His wife, .metrificate 
her owne epitapby in this wise. 


Metrification. (meurifikei’jan). [ad. L. type 
*me.triJicdtio, nsoi action f. meirifiedre (see prec.).] 
The construction of a metrical composition; also, 
metrical structure, 

z86z Ess. Archxol. II. xx. 153 As.. these final 

rhymes came. .into use, the old system of metrificaiion was 
..abandoned. 1864 Tennyson Hemiecasyllabics 10 Should 
I flounder awhile without a tumble Thro' this metrificaiioa 
of Catullus. 1875 A. W. Ward Hist. Eng, Dram. Lit. 
(1899) I. 326 The metrificaiion of Tambtirlaine still shows 
some signs of uncertainty. 

Metric (me-trifsi), v. Also 6 metrefy. [ad. 
F.mHrifier{i.{Xh.c.), ad. L. meirifiedre'. see Metbi- 
FtCATE and -FY.] trans. To put into metre, make 
a metrical version of. Also intr., to make verses. 
Hence Me’trifled ppl, a., Zlile'trifyiiigr vbl. sb. 
Also lile'trifier (in quot., one who adopts classic 
metres in English verse). 

1523 Skelton Carl. Laurel 1382 Also a dcuoule Prayer 
to Moses hornis, Metrifyde merely, medelyd with scornis. 
Ibid, 1464 Wherevpon he metrefyde after his mynde. 15^ 
PuTTENHAM Etig. Pocsu It. xi(ij. (Afb.) lop It [an obemkj 
holdelh the altitude of six ordinary triangles, and in metri- 
fying his base can not well be largtt than a meclrc of six. 
<2x693 Urquhart’s Rabelais iti. xvii. 143 R 
this Octastick. 1836 Southey Li/e Covper s W xs. li. 
129 The license which the metrifiers took m this respect, 
infected other poets. 1861 Irving 

Twenty psalms were metrified by two individuals. 1887 Sat. 
Rev. 16 Apr. 552 The grimly metrified ^Uer. 

Metrioury variant of Metbeb Obs. 

Metrisb (me*trist). [ad. med.L, metrisia, L 
melrum Metre sb.^t see -tsT.] a. A metrical 
writer b. One who is skilled m metrical com- 
position ; an adept in. the handling of metre. 
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METEOPOLITAN. 


I52S Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 223 In Lating toui!g ane 
metrost [j/f] wes he. 1550 Bale Image Both Ch. il. h j b, 
Thomas smith.. wyth such other blind Popish poeles and 
dirlye metristes. 1819 Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1836) II. 
378 There are not five metrists in the kingdom to whom 
1 could.. have spoken so plainly. 1864 Kuight Passages 
IVork. Life I. viiL 289 A very singular.. poet, quite set 
apart from the troop of every-day metrists. 1875 Lowell 
Spenser Prose Wks. 1890 IV. 328 Spenser was no mere me- 
trist, but a great composer. 18^ R. C. J ebb in A. W. Ward 
Eng. Poets IV. 763 a metrist he [Tennyson] is the crea- 
tor of a new blank verse, different both from the Elizabethan 
and the Miltonic. 

II Uietritis (mftrai'tis). Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
/tTjrpa womb : see -ms. Cf. F. initrite^ Inflamma- 
tion of the uterus. 

1843 R. J. Graves Clht. Med. vii. 80, I lately at- 
tended a fatal case of metritis after delivery. 1876 tr. 
IVagnePs Gen. Pathol. 592 Diffused metritis originates most 
frequently in lacerations of the vagina. 

Hence Metritic (mjtri'tik^ a.^ of or pertaining 
to metritis. 1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

tMe’trize, "V. Ohs. rare-’^, [f. Metre + 
-IZE.] trails. To put into metre. 

157a Bossewell Armorie 12 b, The whiche verses I haue 
thus metrized in Englishe. 
f Metro. Ohs. [It. or Sp.] = Metre 

16x9 H. Hutton Follies Anat. Ep. Ded., Peruse my writ, 
And vse these Metroes of true meaning wit. A6b, 

Nor in a Metro shew my Cupide’s fire. 

Metroclironie (me*tr<?kr<?»m). [f. Gr. 
measure + colour.] An instrument for 

measuring colours. 

18x7 G. Field Chromatics (1845I 223 Thus used in con- 
junction the three gauges constituted a Melrochrome, or 
general measure and standard of colours. 

Metrocraoy (mJtrp-krasi). [f. Gr. fiijrp-, 
fi^TTjp mother + -(o)cBACT.] = Matriakchy. 

1891 E. Wkstermarck Nisi. Hum. Marriage (1894) 98 
North America which is acknowledged, .to have been one 
of the chief centres of * mother-right', or metrocracy. 
Metrod, variant of Meterod Obs. 
Metrograph (me-tragraf). [f. Gr. /lerpo-v 
measure : see -graph.] An apparatus for indi- 
cating the speed of a railway-train, and the hour 
of arrival and departure at each station. 

2858 in SiMMONDS Diet. Trade. 

Metrograplier (metrffgrafa.i). [f. Gr. pirpo-v 
Metre sb.^ t- -ORitPHER.] ? A writer on metre. 

1821 Blackvj. Mag. X. 388 Our worthy melrographer has 
been so unfortunate as to scan him wrong. 

Metrology (metrpflod^i). [f, Gr. fihpo-v 
measure +-L0UY. Cf, F. viHrologie^ 

1 . a. A system or series of measures, b. The 
science of weights and measures. 

x8x6 P, Kelly {Jlitle) Metrology; or an exposition of 
weights and measures. xSsx J. Q. Adams Rep. IVeights <5* 
Meas. 84 The principle of decimal divisions can be applied 
only with many qualifications to any general system of 
metrology. Ihid, 85 The French metrology. 2846 Grote 
Greece 11. iv. II. 425 M. Boeckh’s recent publication on Me- 
trology. 1878 Nature 23 May xio/a Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie read a paper on inductive metrology, the purpose of 
which.. is to deduce the units of measure employed by 
ancient peoples from the dimensions of existing remains. 

2 . The science of poetic metres. rare~~^, 

2889 A. SiDGwicK in yntl. Edttc. Feb. 116. 

Hence Metrolo’gical a., pertaining or relating 
to metrology; MetroTogist, file'tiologue, a 
writer on weights and measures. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII, 206/2 No metrologist has given 
the Homans (credit for seeing that water would do just as 
well to.. adjust standards by, as wine, 1843 Grote inC/ojj, 
Museum (1844) I. 2 The cardinal principle of his metro- 
logical reasonings. Ibid. 7 ‘Great Attic talents’, as they 
me called by Dardanas the ancient Melrologue, 2856 Sat. 
Rro. 8 Nov. 617/1 All sorts of %veights and measures, from 
cubit of Noah 10 the metrological standard of John 
Quincy Adams. X883 Hellenic Studies IV. 340 The 
metrological analysis of the fathom must consequently en- 
tirely exclude jhe Attic foot. 2889 Vale Coll. Obit. Record. 
American Metrological Society. 

Metromania (meUiJmtfi-nia). [f. Gr. vLirpo-v 
Metre + -mania ; after F. mitromanie^ A 
mania for writing poetry. Hence Metroma’niac, 
^f^ctedwith metromania; also attrib. or as 
pertaining to or affected 
with metromania (Mayne Expos. Lex. i8i;6). 

1794 GlfPORD Bavml (i8ii) 46 This pernicious dm! This 
mctrora.unia, creeps thro' every breast ItR.b ^ 

II I. 5.9 Of all the manias of ?hbS igefihe mort inSf 

'"^rnirlrV.) .83 o“v: 

Iaxlor Nisi. Surv, Germ. Poetyv I iRa 
[Eodraerl seemed to have aenuired the faeflity of versftka" 
tion, and to display it with almost melromantac eagSnS. 
1884 Hunteb & tVllVTC MyDucaU * .My Da„. ,rii?. ("sld 
179 No one knows what I have had to endure frotn the 
metromaniacs. 

Metrometer 1 (metrp-mnaj). rare~\ [ad. F 
mitromhre (17S0 in Hatz.-Darm.7, f. Gr. perpo-v 
Metre sb.i + -mitre -meter.] = Methoxome. 

1876 in Stai-ver & Barrett Did. Mus. Terms. 

Metrometer- (raftTp'raftai). rtire—°. [ad. 
ntod.L. metrometr-sim, f. Gr. p^rpa- womb : see 
-MEIER.] = HySTEROMETEB. 

287s Knight Diet. Mech. 

Metronome (me’trJnJum). [f. Gr. p-hpo-v 
Metre sb.^ +ytJ;ios law, rule. Cf. F. TiUtronome^ 


An instrument used in music for marking the time 
by means of a graduated inverted pendulum with 
a sliding weight which can be regulated to make 
the required number of beats in a minute. 

2826 Reperi. Arts, Manu^, etc, XXVIII. 128 [Patents] 
John Malzl, of Poland-street, Middlesex, Machinist; for an 
instrument or instruments, .for the improvement of musical 
performance, which he denominates a Aletronome, or musi- 
cal time-keeper. Dated December 5, 1815. ^1845 Hood 
To Kitchener i. Or boiling eggs— timed to a metronome. 
2889 Infantry Drill 504, 108 Maelzel’s Metronome. 

2904 Athenxum 5 Nov. 626/2 The seconds of exposure 
[were] counted by a metronome. 

attrib. 2857 Eucycl.Brit.icd. 8) XIV, 695/2 It is very desir- 
able that composers should always affix metronome numbers 
to their compositions. 2880 W. S. Kockstko in Grove Diet. 
Mns. II. 319/2 MaelzeL.in 1816 set up the first Metronome 
Manufactory on record. 

b. Jig. (In the first quot. app. used for : A con- 
ventional rule for metrical quantity.) 

2822 Tilldrook Rem.^ Mod. Hexamelrisis 73 Why leave 
the public without a guide to the accents and divisions of 
the Georgian he.\ameter? This should have been done 
either by— borrowing from the Latin rules,— adopting those 
of the early prosodians,— or by inventing a new metronome. 
1858 O. W, Holmes Aut. Brcakf.-t. xi. (1891) 265, I should 
love to.. listen to the great liquid metronome as It beats its 
solemn measure.^ 2865 G. Macdonald A. Forbes 21 And 
listen to the unfailing metronome of the flails. 

Metronomic (metrr?np*mik), a. [f. Metro- 
nome + -ic.] Of or pertaining to a metronome. 
Metronomic mark, ih^ indication, placed at the head of 
a piece of musics of the pace at which it is to be performed. 

2881 Chicago Advance 29 Dec. 832 The metronomic mark 
of most of the tunes is too fast. 1^6 Daily News 17 Apr. 
8/5 Mr. Edwards reprints the facsimile of the metronomic 
times for each number from a Mendelssohn MS. 

So lAetTono'mical a., Iffetxono*iuicaIl7 adv.^ 
according to the metronome. 

2822 Repository No. 80, 200 The vague directions as to 
tempo— ‘ slow ', ‘very slow', &c. should be avoided.. when 
it is in our power to mark the rime metronomically. x866 
Engel Nat. Mus. v. 177 The published collections of tunes 
seldom possess metronomical signs. 

Metrouomy (metr^momi). [f. Metronome 
+ -Y.] The measuring of time by a metronome, 
2850 in OciLviE. 

Metr0U3rmic (mJtr^mi'mik), a. and sb. [ad. 
Gr, pLriTpoivvpitK-bs, f. p^rr^p mother + ovvpa, 

ovofLa name. Cf. the earlier inalronymic(al^ 
a. adj. Derived from the name of a mother or 
other female ancestor, esp. by addition of a suffix 
or prefi.x indicating descent. Also said of such a 
suffix or prefix. (In recent Diets.) b. sb. A me- 
tronymic name; a name derived from that of a 
mother or maternal ancestor. 

^ 2868 Ligktfoot Comm. Philippians{x%T>) 55 In not a few 
instances a metronymic takes the place of the usual patro- 
nymic. 2904 J. A. Nairn Herodas 9 It is noticeable that 
Gryllos has a metronymic, not a patronymia 
So Ketronymy (m/trf?*nimi), the practice of 
using metronymics. 

2892 Sat. Rev. 31 Jan. 240/1 M. Reclus finds what he 
calls ‘meironymy' in Egypt under the Ptolemies. ‘The 
newly-married man even dropped bis own name to take 
that of his wife '. 

II Metroperitonitis (mrrtrdperitffnoi-tis). 
Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. pLirpa womb + Pebiioniiis.] 
Inflammation of the utems and the peritoneum. 

284s Day tr. Simon’s Anim. Chem. I. 27a 1859 Todd’s 
Cycl. Anat. V. ^8/1 The pathological conditions of the 
serous coat are chiefly those of. .metroperitonitis. 

II Metrophlebitis (m/itri^fi/bsi-tis). Falh. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. p^rpa womb 4* Phlebitis.] Inflam- 
mation of the veins of the utents. 

[284s Day tr, Simon's Anim. Chem. I. 252 Metrophlebitis 
puerperalis.] 2839 Todd's Cycl. Anat. V. 704/2 Tlie intro- 
duction of. .venous pus. .in metrophlebitis. 

Metropole (me’lr^pa«I). [a. OF. metropole, ad. 
L. metropolis : see Metropolis.] 
fl. A chief town; =* Metropolis. Obs, 

13.. S. Erkenwolde 26 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1882) 
266 Londone , . |?e metropol & J>e mayster-lone. 2386 J. 
Hooker Hist. Irel, in Holinshed II. 4/1 Bath, which was 
the metropole of SummersetshircL Ibid. 251/2 Dublin., 
being the metropole and chiefecitieof the whole land. 1685 
Stillincfl. Orig. Brit. iv. 196 Those Cities which had the 
Title of Augusta conferred upon them, were.. chief Metro- 
poles of the Provinces. 

2 . jSccI. The see of a metropolitan; = Metro- 
polis I. 

2862 Neale Ess. Liturgiol. (1867) 300 That was a remark- 
able erection of metropolcs which occurred just before the 
outbreak. 2888 Ch. Tunes 27 Apr. 364/3 York was desig- 
nated as a metropole by St, Gregory, and did exercise some 
undefined jurisdiction over other sees in the North. 

t Mel^opolic, a. Obs. [f. Metropol-is + - ic.] 

= Metropolitan, Meteopolitical. 

*574 Hellowes Cwtfwara’x Fatn, Ep. (2577)326 Paphla- 
gonia. whose Cilapital or Mctropolike towne is Gernapolis. 
1682-6 J. Scott C^r. Life (2747! III. viu 445 Rogaiianus, 
a Bishop of his [Sl Cyprian’s] mctropolick Church. 

So Metropo’lical a., in the same sense; hence 
MeJtropolica'lity. 

1350 Bale Eng. Votaries lu 50 b, Bryngyng with hym 
the mctropolycall mantell of Ansclme. 2637 Bastwjck 
^itany l 21, 1 will., so plauge fiic] the Metropolicallity of j 
Yorke and Canlcibury-.as 1 will neucr Icauclhcm. ' 


t Metropolie, Obs. [? irreg. ad. L. metro, 
poll's ; some writers may have intended metropolUs 
for a Latin plural.] Metropolis. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. ii. xiv. The whole Isle 
parted in three regiments, By three Metropolies is joynilv 
sway’d. Ibid. ii. xxiii, This low regions Metropolie. 1635 
Pacitt Christianogr. ii. v. (2636) 19 The Metropolies 
Arch-bishoprickes.. belonging to the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. 2665 J. Webb Stonc^Heng {1725) 184 The Towns 
. . were hletropolies of Kingdoms, not Country Towns. 

Metropolis (mi'trp'piJ'lis). Also 6- polus; 
pL, 7 -polisses, 8 -polia’s, 9 -polises. [a. l! 
mHropoliSj a. Gr. pijTfonoXis, f. pijTpO’^ 
mother + n 6 Xis city.] 

1 . The seat or see of a metropolitan bishop. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 425 The bischopis sait..Fra 

Abirnethie translatit hes he. .To Sanct Androis.. Metro- 
polus of all Scotland to be. 154a Vdall Erasm. A/opb. 
217 And therof is metropolis called the chief citee where the 
archebishop of any prouince bath his see. 2393 Shaks. 
yohft V. ii. 72 The great Metropolis and Sea of Rome, 2613 
Dravton Poly-olb. xviii. 740 Let this Town [C^anleiburyJ.. 
Of all the British Sees be still Metropolis, Cham- 

bers Cycl. s. V., In Asia, there were metropolis’s merely 
nominal, that is, which had no suffragan, nor any rights of 
metropolitans. 1760-72 tr. yuan <5* Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) II. 
245 Plata was erected into a bishopric in 2551,. .and in the 
year x6o8 was raised to a metropolis. 2844 Lincard.4»^/(7. 
Sax. Ch. (1858) I. App. E. 342 Ir^naeus was the bishop of 
Lyons, the metropolis of Gaul. 1830 Neale East. Ch. i, 
Introd. 44Marcianopolis lost its metropolitical rights, though 
it still continued a See ; and Debeltus or Zagara became 
the Metropolis of the province. 

2 . The chief town or city of a country {occas, of 
a province or district), esp. the one in which the 
government of a country is carried on ; a capital. 

The metropolis, often somewhat pompously used for 
‘London’. Also, in recent use, occasionally applied to 
London as a whole, in contradistinction to the City. 

2590 Marlowe md Pt. Tamburl. in. v. 36 That sweet 
land, whose braue Metropolis Reedified the faire Sem>Tamis. 
2636 Davenant Wits IV. i, O, to live here i’ th’ fair metro- 
polis Of our great isle, x666 Dryden An 7 u Mirab. {head, 
ing). To the Metropolis of (jreat Britain, the most renowned 
..City of London. 2695 Echard Gazetteer Pref., All the 
metropolisses of provinces. 2726 Franklin yrnl. Wks. 
1887 1. 104 Newport, .is the metropolis of the island [Isle of 
Wight]. 2805 W. Irving in Life *v Lett. (1864) I. 149, 1 
have not taken a single note since I have been in thismetro* 
polls [Paris]. 2807 Southey Espriella's Lett. 1. 292 London 
IS now so often visited, that the manners of the metropolis 
are to be found in every country gentleman’s house, 2838 
Athensum 32 Mar. 233/2 Liverpool, New York, and the 
‘Great hletropolis 2862 P. M. Irving Life <5* Lett, W, 
Irving (1864) h h *7 Kirkwall, the metropolis of the island 
group [Orkneys]. 2892 Nation (N. Y.) 21 July 44/1 She 
[Trinity College, Dublin] lives in a workaday world, because 
she Hes at the heart of a metropolis. 

Jig. 2806 Med. yml. XV. 295 The stomach is the metro* 
polls, and all the other parts and provinces of the frame are 
dependent upon the proportion ofits vigour or decay. 2863 
Hawthorne Our Old Home,Civic Banq.X 1. 255 His stomach 
[appearing] to assume the dignified prominencewhich justly 
belongs to that metropolis of his system. 

b, A chief centre or seat of some form of activity. 

2675 Traherne Chr. Ethics 527 Heaven Js the metropolis 

of all perfection. 2743 J. hloRRis Serm. vii. 198 Their city 
was the fountain and metropolis of idolatry. 1783 Burke 
Sp. East’India Wks. IV. 78 This center and metropolis 
of abuse [the Carnatic], whence all the rest in India and 
England diverge, from whence they are fed and methodized. 
28x6 Scott Tates of My Lcutdld. Ser. i. Introd., Our metro- 
polis of law, by which 1 mean Edinburgh, or. .our metropolis 
and mart of gain, whereby I insinuate Glasgow. 1864 Bkvce 
Holy Rom. Emp. xvi. (1875) 272 To half the Christian nations 
Rome is the metropolis of religion, to all the metropolis of art. 

c, Jyat, Hist. The district in which a species, 


group, etc., is most represented. 

2826 Kirby Ik Sf. Entomol. IV. 489 The metropolis of 
ih^ group [Petalocera] is within the temperate zone. 1859 
Darwin Orig. S/ec. vi. (1873) 133 Almost every species, even 
in its metropolis, would increase immensely in numbers, 
were it not for other competing species. 

3 . Creek Hist. The mother-city or parent-state 
of a colony. Hence occas. applied to the parent- 
state of a modem colony. 

a 2368 Ascham Scholem. n. (Arb.) 135 Doing the dewtie 
of a good Colonia to her Metropolis. 2632 Hobbes Levtaih. 
ii.xxiv. 131 The Common-wealth from which they [rr. the 
colonists] went, was called their Metropolis, or Mother. 
2837 Penny Cyct. VII. 359/1 If a colony wished to send out 
a new colony, this was properly done with the sanction of 
the metropolis. 2832 J. A. Roebuck Hist. Whig mvnstry 
II. 297 The best means of making the wants of the colonies 
known to. .the metropolis which founds them. 
Metropolitau (metrd^pp'liian), a. and sb. Also 
6—7 metra-. [ad. late L. mctropolUdniis,^ f. Gr. 
ixr\TpQ-nQKir-r)s (see Metrofolite).] A. ^ij* 

1 . Belonging to an ecclesiastical metropolis ; 
metropolitan bishop— B. i. Also, pertaining to or 
characteristic of a metropolitan, 
rt 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 217 The metrapolitan 
Churchc of Saint Andrewes. a 2600 Hooker Eccl. Pot. vii. 
viiL § 12 Archiepiscopal or Metropolitan prerogatives arc 
those mentioned in old Imperial constitutions, to convocate 
the holy Bishops under them wiihm the compass of ihcir 
own Provinces. 2647 N. Bacon Oise. G^t. Bug. t. xii. 
(1739) 23 London had the Metropolitan bee, or was the 
cbiefest in precedency. 2726 Aylhk: 91 An 

Archbishop .. W.-IS elected by Provincial Bishops meeting 
together in the Metropolitan Chur^. 190a A. M. Faik- 
BAiRN Philos. Chr. Relig. n. il. hI; 487 ^hc Synagogue was 
provincial and sectarian, but the Temple was mclropohlan 
and collective. 



JSdETROPOLlTAIT. 

fb. Meiropoiiian toe.- (^YiQtiWwsion is ohscwre^ 
1642 IVIiLTOX AJia/. Smcct, 19 A Bishops foot that hath all 
his Toes.. and a linnen Sock over it, is the aptest emblem 
of the Prelate himselfe. Who being a pluralist, may under 
one Surplice which is also linnen, hide foure benefices besides 
the metropolitan toe. 1673 [R. Leigh} TraTis^. Reh. zsy 
When Arch-bishop Abbot was suspended we might say his 
metropolitan toe was cut off. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or constituting a metropolis; 
metropolitan city or town Metropolis. Also, 
belonging to or characteristic of * the metropolis ’ 
(London). 

• In recent use occas. applied to designate institutions, etc. 
pertaining to London as a whole, in contradistinction to 
those that pertain to * the City as in metropolitan police, 
1555 Eden Decades 259 The metrapoliiane citie of hlus- 
couia called Mosca. 1739 Cibber Apol. (1756) II. 17 A 
great deal of that false flashy wit and forc’d humour which 
had been the delight of our metropolitan multitude. 1784 
CowTER Task III. 737 Are not wholesome airs. .To be pre- 
ferred to smoke, to the eclipse That metropolitan volcanoes 
make? 1864 Act 27 i)- 28 KrV/. c. 116 § 8 This Act may be 
cited.. as the ‘Metropolitan Houseless Poor Act, 1864'. 
1886 Bynser a. Surriage xv, 173 How fast he was losing 
metropolitan tone and polish in the wilds of America. 1887 
Dow’den .S‘/i;r//<y' L vi. 236 Dublin had sunk from a metro- 
politan to a provincial city. 

3. Belonging to or constituting' the mother* 
country. 

i8o(S Jefferson IVrity {1830) IV. 60 A safe carriage of all 
her productions, metropolitan or colonial. j8xo Bentham 
O 0 ic. Apt, Maximized (1830) Pref. ai On the question — by 
the metropolitan country shall this or that distant depend- 
ency be kept up, — there are two sides. 

+ 4 . (from 1 and 2 ). Principal, chief. Obs. 
1626 Jackson Creed viii. xxi. § i Of which [feasts] the 
passeover was the principal, or (as Chrysostome with some 
other of the ancients instile it) Metropolitan. 1633 Brome 
Crt. Beggar n. i. Wks. 2873 1. 201 Some call him the metra- 
politane wit of Court. 2^5 Milton Tetrack. Wks. 1851 
IV. 237 To acknowledge Gods ancient people their betters, 
and that language the Metropolitan language. 2652 Biggs 
Ne^o Disp. F 298 The Ascendand and first house, the metra- 
politane place m the systeme of indications. 1686 J. Dun- 
ton Leit.jfr. NearJSng. (1867) 74 Mr. Increase Mather f.. 
He is deservedly called, The Metropolitan Qergy-Man of 
the Kingdom. 

B. sd. 

1. £ccl, [In Gr. txrjTpoTToXtrrjSf in L. metropoli- 
tdmtsi\ A bishop having the oversight of the 
bishops of a province ;• in the early church his see 
was in the metropolis of the province* In the 
West the term is now approximately co-extensive 
with archbishops in the Greek church the metro- 
politan ranks above an archbishop and below a 
patriarch. 

2433-50 tc,Higde>t (Roils) II. 222 And to the metropolitan 
of London alle the cuntre of Cornewaile and alle Englonde 
was sublecte vn to the floodeof Humbre. 2530-2 Act 22 
Hen, Vllli c. 25 Wyllyam Archebysshoppe of Canturburye 
metropolytane and primate of all Englande. a 2643, Lo. 
Falkland, etc. Infallibility (2646) 26 U hath beene agreed 
on. that all that are under the Metropolitan of Canterbury, 
should be called the Province of Canterbury, a 2^4 Mil- 
ton Hist. Most. i. Wks. 1852 VIII. 480 The Emperor 
esteemeth the Metropolitan next to God, after our I^dy 
and Saint Nicholas, as being his spiritual Officer. 2720 
Prideaux Orig. Tithes iii. 249 All the Metropolitans and 
Bishops of King Gontrans Kingdom. 2824 Southey Rodc^ 
rick XX, 318 If thou wert still The mitred metropolitan, 
2833 R. Pinkerton Russia 289 The Council of Moscow., 
was attended by . . five raelropoliians, five archbishops [etc.]. 
1897 Catholic Diet. (ed. s) 50/2 At present the terms ‘arch- 
bishop ’ and ‘metropolitan ’ have the same meaning, except 
that the latter implies the existence of suffragans, whereas 
there may be archbishops without suffragans, as in the case 
of Glasgow. 

iran^. 1686 tr. Chardids Coronal. Solyman 59 A new 
Sadre, or Mahometan Pontiff, or Metropolitan of tne whole 
Empire. 

b. fig. (in jocular or sarcastic use). 

1630 Randolph Aristippus Vfks. (2873) 32 The Catholic 
Bishop of Barbers, the very Metropolitan of Surgeons. 2780 
CowpER Progr. Error 186 Let Comus rise Archbishop of 
the land; Let him your rubric and your feasts prescribe, 
Grand Metropolitan of all the tribe. 

2. A chief town or metropolis. 

2549 Compl. Scot. xUi. 1x0 The toune of tribie, quhilk is 
the meibropoUtane & capital cite of that cuntre. 1585 T, 
Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. ii. ix, 72 b, Mytilene.. 
metropolitane of al the towncs of Eolea. 2638 Gaule Pract. 
TActjrji (1629) 104 Christ could haue chosen Rome..; or 
Athens..; or Jerusalem.,; And yet poore Nazareth, and 
little Bethlehem. .are. .preferred to those renowned Metro- 
politans. 2693 Luttrell Brief Rel.\xZii) II. 532 Grenoble, 
the metropolitane of Dauphigny. 1874 Spurgbon Treas, 
Day. Ps, Ixxxvii. 3 Thetrue‘ctemalcity’, the metropolitan, 
the mother of us all. 

1 3. Jig. = Metropolis 2 b. Obs. 
a 2629 Fotherby Atheom. 11. ix. § 2 (1622) 296 The prime 
and Metropolitan of the Mathematical! Sciences. 2704 N. N. 
tr. Boccaltnts Advts, fr. Pamass. II. 204 That Naples 
should be allow’d the Title of Metropolitan of all Cities 
whatever for breaking of Colts, and Rome for managing of 
Men. 

4.' One who lives in a metropolis; one who has 
metropolitan ideas or manners. 

2795 yemima I. 83 You are a Paisley by nature as- well as 
by birth, and incapable of becoming a worthy metropolitan. 
28x5 J. jEKYLLin Bentham's IPks. (1843) X. 486 To so in- 
veter.ate a metropolitan as myself this is no grievance. 1883 
O'Donovan Merv Oasis II. liv. 407 The people at hlerv 
considered themselves altogether as metropolitans, 
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■S. A citizen of the mother-city or parent-state of 
a colony. 

1846 Grote Greece ii. iL‘ 11. 3x1 Both metropolitans and 
colonists styled themselves Hellens, and were recognised as 
such by each other. 

Metropolitailate (metrapp-litSne't). . [f. Me- 
tropolitan -i- -ATE >.3 The office or see of a metro- 
politan bishop. 

•2854 Milman Lat. Chr, HI. 363 That ascending ladder 
of ecclesiastical honours, the priorate, the abbacy, the 
bishopric, the metropolitanate. 1895 W. H. Hutton Laud 
iii. 220 He.. claimed the right 10 visit the Universities as 
inherent in the metropolitanate. 

Metropo'litancy. [f. Metropolitan 

a. -i- -CY,] The position of metropolis. 

1889 Westgarth Austral. Progr. 45 Melbourne.', the,, 
rival of. . Sydney for the metropolitancy of the Australasian 
section of our Empire. 

Metropolita*neously, adv. [f. Metropo- 
litan + -Eoua + -LT 2.] In metropolitan fashion, 
1852 Dickens Let. 19 Oct., Are you never coming to town 
any more? Never going to drink port again, melropolitase- 
ously, but always with Flelden i 

Metropolitanism (metr^pp-litaniz’m). [f. 
Metropolitan -p -ism.] Metropolitan spirit, ideas, 
or institutions. 

2855 R. R. Madden C*tess Btessington II. 274 In the 
exuberance of his metropoUtanism, he had a sort of reveren- 
tial feeling even for the stones of London. 2862 J. S. Brewer 
Ciraldi Cambrensis Op. (Rolls) I. Pref., The name Giraldus 
was bandied about from mouth to mouth, as the undoubted 
successor to the see of St. David's.. .The golden era of 
MetropoUtanism had dawned on benighted . . Cambria. 2883 
Century Mag. XXVI. 824 The architectural manifestations 
of metropolitanism. 

Metropolitauisse (metre pp-litauaiz), v. [f. 
Metropolitan + -ize.] bra/ts. To make metro- 
politan in position, manners, ideas, etc. 

1855 PrasePs Mag, LI. 630 Poor little Kirkwall. .seemed 
a mere village to the metropoUtanized apprentice. 1897 
Spectator 25 Dec. 919 He was himself not sufficiently 
metropolitanised for these efforts. 

MetropolitausMp (metrijriip-litanjip). [f. 
Metropolitan si. -t -ship.] The office, position, 
or see of a metropolitan bishop. In first qnot._/?,f. 

a 2638 Medb IPks. (1672) III. 60 The Apocalyptical 
Babylon is not Babylon in' Chaldsw, but a Counter-type 
thereof, most like for Universal Ambition and Metropolitan- 
ship of Spiritual Fornication. 1640 BASTwiCKZtJrrf Bps. ii. 

B iij, What a hot stirre was.. heretofore between the Prelates 
of Canterbury and Yorke for the universal! Metropolitanship 
over all England? 1838 G. S. Faber Inquiry 267 Some 
further divisions produced another metropolitanship in 
Slavonia, a 2878 aIozley Lee/. xvL (1883} 261 The me. 
tropolitanship stood upon the Letters Patent. 

luetropolite (mftr/^'pdbit). [ad, Inte L. 
iropo/fta, a. Gr, ttrjrpovoKlTijs, f. fxi^TponoXis METRO- 
POLIS. Cf. F, mitropolitei\ 

1. A metropolitan bishop; « Metropolitan B.i. 

1578 Chr. Prayers Y lij b marg., Archb. & Metropolite. 
iSgt G. Fletcher Russe Commu;. xxi. 82b, The Metropolite 
of Mosko. 2679 Rycaut Pres. St. Crk. Ar$uen. Ch. 95 “The 
Patriarch of Constantinople is elected by the Meiropolites, 
or. Bishops. 1883-3 Schafp Encycl. Relig. Kn<nul, I. 595 1 
With reservation of the right of the Bishop of Caesarea as 
metropolite. 

+ 2. A metropolis, Ohs. 

1592 G. Fletcher Russe Commw. i. ib, Nouograd 
velica was the Metropolite or chiefe cittie. 1635 Pagitt 
Christianogr. 34 These sixe Secs, the chiefe of Provinces 
and Metropolites. 

3. attrib. or as adj, =* Metropolitan. 

2592 G. Fletcher Russe Couwnv, iv. 22 b, The whole 
countrey of Russia is tearmed by some by the name of 
Moscouia the Metropolite citie. 

f Iff etropolitic, tr- 06s. [ad, med.L. 7/iHropo- 
liticusj f, inHropolUa (see Metropolitb).] =s next. 

2555 Ridley tn Coverdale Lett, Mar/yrs (2564) 93 Fare- 
well the cathedrall churche of Caunterburye, the Metro- 
politicke sea, 2622 Seu>f.n Iltustr. Drayton*s Poly-olb. 
xviii. 303 Canterbury (was] then honor’d with the Metro- 
politique See. 

Iffetropolitical (inetr^pMrtikM),t7,' [Formed 
as prec. + -AL.] 

1, Eccl. Of, pertaining to, or constituting a me- 
tropolitan bishop or see; = Metropolitan A. i. 

1541 Act 33 Hen. AY//, c. sr The. .diocese. .to be of the 
prouince of the Archebyshoppe of Caunturburie, and vnder 
the iurisdiction metropolttical of the same. x6ax Bp. 
Mountacu Diatribx 58 The new made Patriarch of^ Con- 
stantinople, sometime but a Suffragone to the Metropoliticnll 
Sc.t of Heraclea. 1765 5 Geo. I 11 % c, 26 Preamble, The 
Bishoprick . . [was] united to the Prouince and Metropo- 
litical Jurisdiction of York, 2902 Standard 9 Sept. 3/6 
Preaching in York minster yesterday, Canon Fleming said : 

— Speaking to-day in this melropolitical Church [etc.]. 

*^S5 Owen Pr’nd. Evang; Ep. Ded., Affirming, that 
that Heresy hath fixed its hletropolitlcal seat here in 
England. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or constituting a metropolis 
(capital or mother-city) ; = Metropolitan A. 2 . 

2^03 Knolles Hist. Turks r. (2621) i ITie metropoliticall 
citie of Wga. 2667 Waterhouse Fire Loud. 90 The River 
of Thames.. will I trust in God for ever keep her in her 
Metropolitical station. 2720 Stryfe Life Gtittdal i. vii. 

70 They, .proceeded as far as the Metropolitical City. 2726 
Ayliffe Parergon 91 A Metropolis or Melropolitical City 
is in respect to a Colony, what a Mother is to a Daughter. 

1 Metropolitically (metrjppli’tikali;, adv. [f. 

prec. -h -LY 2.3 

.1, As a metropolitan. 


. -.METTLE., 

' 2637 Bastivick Litany i. 13 If Father William of Canter- 
bury think that I am affraid of him, he is meiropolitically 
mistaken. 2644 Laud in Neal Hist. Purit, (1736) Ill.’aoe 
In all churches, and in- all other places where you visit 
metropolitically. 2834 Ediu. Rez>. LVIII. 479 Visiting 
metropolitically the body of both universities. 

1 2. As in a mother-btate. Obs. 

1723 H. Rowlands Mona Aniiq. Restaurata’]'i,'l\\zX. the 
Druids resided Originally and SletropoHticalJy in the Isle of 
Mona. 

Metxopolize (mArp-pMaiz), v . [f. Metro- 
polis + -IZE.] 

1. trails, {itonce-use) ?To concentrate in one place. 
a 1658 Cleveland Obsequies 79 Wks. (1687) 235 To beg 

a Neck, with Claudius, metropolize all Worth. 

2. ' intr. To visit ‘ the metropolis ttonce-use. 

1815 Byron in J. Paget Paradoxes ^ Puzzles (2874), We 

mean to metropoUse to-morrow, and you will address your 
next to Piccadilly. 

Iffetrorrhagia (mftror^i*d 3 ia). Path. Also 
anglicized metroTpliagy, [mod.L., f. Gr. pyrpa 
womb + ~payia breaking forth.] Uterine hseinor- 
rhage. Hence Metrorrlia’gic a. 

[1776-8^ Cullen First Lines Pract. Physic (i8o8) II. 2 
Which discharges alone, are those properly comprehended 
under the present title [xr. menorrhagia). The title of 
Metrorrhagia or hxmorrkagia ttleri^ might comprehend 
a great deal more.] 1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Metrorrha- 
gicus metrorrhagic. .. Metrorrhagy. 1879 St. George's 
Hosp, Rept. IX. 453 Abdominal pain and metrorrhagia. 
1B89 J, M. Duncan Clin. Lect. Dis. JVom. x, (ed. 4) 64 For 
there may be profuse menorrhagia with more irregular and 
less severe metrorrhagic loss. 

Metroscope* (mf-trd'skffup). [ad. F. juHro- 
scope, i. Gr. p-qrpa womb : see -scope.] a. An 
instrument for examining the uterus, b. An in- 
stniment for listening to the sounds of the heart 
of the foetus during gestation. 

2855 Dunclison Med. Lex., Metroscope, an instrument 
invented by M. Nauche, for listening to the sounds of the 
heart of the feetus in utero-gestation, when the sounds., 
are imperceptible through the pariete.s of the abdomen. 

Hence Uetro'seopy, examination of the womb 
(Mayne Expos. Lex. 1856 ). 

Metroscope^ (metr^skoup). [f. Gr. ikkrpo-y 
measure + -scope.] An instrument for determining 
dimensions, 

Snelleds metroscope, an instrument for ophthalmostato- 
metric research (Sya. Sec. Lex. iBgo). 

1876 Catal. Sci, App. S. Kens. 38 Metroscope. For the 
determination of dimensions of distant bodies. 

II Metrostaxis (m<tri>st»|ksU). [mod.L., f. 
Gr.;«jTpo\vomb + crdfis dropping, fallingin drops : 
cf. epistaxis.] Uterine bEemorrhage. ' 

18^ J. M. Duncan Clin. Lect, Dis. IPout. xvil (ed. 4) ' 

134 Metrostaxis or bloody flow from the womb. 

Metrotome (me*tr^toom), [f, Gr. /njrpa 
womb -b -To/tos cutter, rkpivnv to cut.] A cutting 
instrument used in operating on the womb. 

1856 in Mavnb Expos, Lex. 2862 Med. Times June 573 
Front and Profile View of Dr. Coghlan’s Probe-pointed 
Meiratome [«£]. 

-metry (repr. Gr. •pc^rpla. action or process of 
measuring, f, -/icrpT/r measurer, pirpov measure), 
a terminal element of sbs. with the general sense 
‘ action, process, or art of measuring (something 
specified by the initial element)’. A few of the words 
with this ending represent actual Greek words, as 
geometry, stichometry ; many have been formed in 
modern times on assumed Gr. types, as aerometry, 
anthropometry, etc.; in the 19 th c. therewere many 
hybrid formations in which the initial element is 
a Latin or a modern word, as alkalimetry, caloid- 
metry . Most of the sbs. in -meter have correlative 
words in -metry, denoting specifically the process 
of measuring by the instrument called ‘ — meter’. 
Met 3 c(h)ip, -ship, variants of Meteship Obs. 
Metstiek, variant of Metestick. 

Mett : see Meat, Met, Mete. 
f Mettadel. Obs. [ad. It. meiadella, f. metade, 
tnelh half.] In. Italy: * A Measure of Wine, con- 
taining one Quart and near half a Pint, two 
whereof make a Bask 

2732 in Bailey (ed, 5), 2833 J. Bennett Artificers 
Conpt. Lex. 

Mettaill, -al, obs. forms of Metal. 
fMette. Obs. [OE. OTeut. type 

*ga-matjon‘i f. *gu- (synon. with L. com-) + *mat- 
MEzVT jA] a companion at meat. 

c 2000 iEcFRic Horn. (Th.) 11. 282 J?a semettan ne moston 
ba:s lambes ban sc«nan. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvi. ^i 
Pacience and ich weren yput to be mettes, And seten by our 
selue at a syd-table. 

Mette ; see Meet, Met, Mete, 

Mettege, Mettel(l, obs. fF. Metage, Metal. 

• Metter, obs. form of Meter 
Mettle (me-tT), 4 ^ 5 . (and a.). Also 6-7 mettal(l, 

6-9 metal. [Originally the same word as Metal 
sb., of which mettle was a variant spelling used 
indiscriminately in all senses. -The senses, ex- 
plained below are in origin figurative uses of 
Metal sb. and developments of these, but they 
are so remote from the literal sense that the con- 
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sciousiiess of the identity of the word has long been 
lost. The graphical differentiation is recognized in 
Kersey’s Phillips, iyo6, and in all succeeding 
Diets., but was not always observed by writers 
of the i8th and early igth c.] 

1 . Quality of disposition or temperament. (See 
Metal sb. i f.) 

1584 Lvly Cautpaspe iv. i. 41 Swearing commeth of a hot 
mettal. 1601 Shaks. Twcl. N. Iiu iv. 300, I am one, that 
had rather go with sir Priest, then sir knight; I care not 
who knowes so much of my mettle. 1643 Rogers A'izAWAw 
19 To try the spirit of men, of what mettle they arc made of. 
1789 WoLCOT (P. Pindar) Subj, far Painten Wks. 1792 
III. 104 Showing the mettle of an arrant Quean. 18*8 
Scott F% M. Perth iii, Thou ken'i,t not the mettle that 
women are made of. 1897 Gen. H. Porter in Cent. 

June 206 It showed the mettle of which he was made. 

2 . Of a horse, and occas. of other animals : 
Natural vigour and ardour ; spirit. 

1596 Shaks. t Hen. /K, iv. iii. 22 Your Vnckle Worcesters 
Horse came but to day, And now their pride and mettall 
is asleepe. 166* J. Davies tr. 0/earius' Fify. Ambass. 323 
The taking away of the excess of Metal, which Stone- 
Horses are guilty of. 1635 Walton Angler i. (i66t) 8 Her 
[a falcon’s] mettle makes her carele.ss of danger. 1697 Dry- 
den Virg. Georg, ill. 209 As for the Females,.. Take down 
their iletlle, keep 'em lean and bare. 1709 Pope £ss. Crit. 87 
The winged courser, like a generous horse, Shows most true 
mettle when you check his course. 1867 J. Martineau 
Ess, II. 394 They have. .horses of best descentand mettle. 

3 . Of persons ; Ardent or spirited temperament ; 
spirit, courage. 

xs8x Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Cotiv, in, (1586] 149 It 
dulleth their wiltes, and represseth their natural vigour, in 
such sorte, that there is nomeitall left in them. 1396 Shaks. 

I Hen. /K, n. iv, 13 A Corinthian, a lad of mettle. ax655 
Vines Lord's Snip. (1677) 368 When Jacob had seen the 
sweet vision in Bethel .. it put mettle into him. ^ 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), A/e/t/e, Vigour, Fire, Life, SprightU- 
ness, Briskness; as the Mettle ofYonth. Free-thinker 

No. 103. 346, I like the Lady’s Wit and Mettle. x866 
G, Macdonald Ann, Q. Netghb. xxxiv, (1878) 575 , 1 found 
this only brought out his mettle. 

punningly, 1604 Dekker Honest WIu i. i. Wks. 1873 II. 

6 If the Duke had but so much mettle in him, as in a coolers 
awle. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World v. i. ^13 What other 
worldly help than the golden metall of their Souldlers, had 
our English Kings against the French ? 

4 . Phrases, fa. To give vieltle io\ to encourage, 
b. To be on or upon onis metlle : to be incited to 
do one’s best. c. To put or set (a person) on or 
upon his mettle.^ to put to (occas. up to) his mettle : 
to test his powers of endurance or resistance, d. 
t To put (a person) off his mettle : to daunt his 
courage, e. To try (a person’s) mettle =» c. 

a. 1689 Andros Tracts II. 191 Our Conscience was that 
which gave metal to our Patience. 

b. ^ 1756 Mitchell in Ellis Ortg, Lett, Ser. tt. IV. 374, 
I think It hardly possible he can escape, as everybody here 
are upon their mettle. 1887 Times 9 Apr. 5/5 They would 
have to contend against cavalry, who would be upon their 
mettle to show their superiority over the cyclists. 

C. X733 Portland Papers VI. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 47 In 
such a manner as has put the gentlemen pretty much upon 
their mettle. x8oo Weems Waihington i. (1877) d Even the 
common passions, .will put him up to his mettle, and call 
forth his best and bravest doings. 1859 Lever Dav, Dunn 
xiii. 14 It puts us on our mettle, too, to see our old enemies 
the French taking the work with us. ‘ 1893 Snaith Mistr. 
D. Marvin xlii, His.. sarcasm set me on my mettle. 190a 
W. Baird Gen. IVauchope iii. 44 The soldiers were put to 
their mettle. 

d. a X74S Swift Direct. Serv. r 3 Wks. 1751 XIV. 3 When 
you have done a Fault,.. behave yourself as if you were the 
injured Person ; this will immediately put your Master or 
Lady off their hletile. 

e. 1786 HaPst Rig ii. (1794) 5 Let nane tyne heart, nor 
hand refrain. But try their mettle. 1883 Froode in Longm. 
Afag. Dec. 210 RomsdaVs Horn . . will try the mettle of 
the Alpine Club when they have conquered Switzerland. 

6. attrib. passing into adj. Spirited, mettle- 
some, * game*. Now arch, and Sc. 

* 59 * Hohody tjr Someh. A 4b, Arch. Is not this Lasse 
a pretty Neat browne Wench? Sicoph. She is my liege, 
and mettell I dare warrant.^ x6st Fuller Abel Rediv. 487 
Where mettle Colts or restie jades are to be broken. x8i8 
Scott / fr/. Aftdl. xxxii, Thou wouldst bea mettle lass enow, 
an thou wert spog and snod a bit better. x886 Stevenson 
Kidnapped xxiii, He is an honest and a mettle gentleman. 
Ibid, xxviii, As he went by upon a mettle horse. 

Mettle, obs. form of Metal. 
t Mcttleable, a. Obs. rare—^. In 6 mettel- 
able. [f. Mettle ii. + -ABLE.] Mettlesome. 

IS 57 - 7 S Dium. Occurr. (Bannatyne CL) 58 Tlie watch of 
the Ingliss horsemem .brak vpone the said Frenchemen 
with mettelable audacitie. 

Mettled (me't’ld), a. Also 6 mettald, 6-7 
metled, 7 metal’d, metteld, 7-8 motall’d. [f. 
Mettle sb. + -ed 2.] 

1 . Full of mettle ; mettlesome. ■ Also in comb. 
high-mettled^ etc. a. of horses, etc. ' 

1615 Latham Fatcenry 21 Such great metteld and 
selfe wilde hawkes. 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 267 He 
shall wonder that there is such a mettled fervencie in horses, 
sa [etc.], a 1764 R. Lloyd Poetry Prof. 22 Fine-bred things 
of mettled blood, Pick’d from Apollo’s royal stud. 1870 
IEdgar Rnnnymede xiv. Their mettled palfreys, 
b. of persons. 

1590 Sandvs Eurofx Spec. (i 632) ssWhat great im ployment 
with stirring and mettald spirits. x668 Etheredge She 
7vou'd if she con'd iii. iii, They are mettled girls, I wa^nt 
them, Sir- Joslin, let- ’em be what they will. 107a Earl 


Orrerv TryPhon Prol.,’As metled School-boys set to cuff. 
X748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) V-xii. 152 The sex love 
us mettled fellows at their hearts. 

c. of actions. « 

X633 B. JoNSON Lovds Welcome^ Welbeckf Such a light 
and metaird Dance Saw you never -yet in France. *683 
T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 74 (17x3) II. ao6 'Twas 
a mettled Speech, seasonable and successful. X70X Ciuder 
Love Makes Alan v. iii, I find thou hast done a mettled 
Thing. 1768 Woman 0/ Honor XI, 54 Not having a heart 
for such a mettled enterprize. 
t 2 . Half-drunk. Obs. rare'" 

1678 Littleton Eng.-Lat. DicLt Mettled or fudled, 
vindulsa^ sentiehrius. 

3 . With prefixed word: Having a ‘mettle* or 
temperament of a specified kind. 

iggS Heauie metled [see Heavy a.* 31]. x66o H. More 
Alyst. Godl. ti. xii. 55 Where their minds are enraged and 
heightned by the sound of the Drumand the Trumpet, (which 
are able to put but an ordtnarily-metall’d man out of his 
wits). 1828 Sir J. S. Sebright Hawking 52 The goshawk 
is so slack meitled, that it requires the most skilful manage- 
ment to make him fiy at all. 

iffettlesome (meT’lsum), a. [f. Mettle + 
-SOME.] Full of mettle; spirited, a. of horses, etc. 

1663 J. Davies xt.Alandelslo's 29 The Indian 

Oxen as mct.'ilsomc as the Horses in Germany. X749 
Fielding Tom yones iv. xUi, Her horse, whose mettlesome 
spirit required a better rider. 1833 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Toids C. vi. 39 The instant Haley touched the saddle, the 
mettlesome creature bounded from the earth witli a sudden 
spring. 

b. of a person. 

X710 Palmer Proverbs 229 Imagination.. *tis .. increas’d 
by that love men have to themselves, which at once makes 
’em blind and mettlesome. 1859 Thackeray Virgin. Ixli, 
A powerful mettlesome young Achilles. 

■f c. Of an organ of the body : Vigorous. Ohs. 
1&68 CuLPEPrER & Cole BartUol. Anat. 11. vi, 104 In the 
Systole the Heart is vigorated and mettlesome, not in the 
Diastole. 

fd. of actions. Obs. 

x68i Nevile Plato Rediv. 267 Some smart mettlesome 
Debates. 

Hence Me’ttlesomely adv. (1755 Johnson), 
Me'ttlesorueness (1727 in Bailey, vol. II). 
Mettzotinto, obs. form of Mezzotinto. 
lUCetuloid (me*ti«loid). Hot, [f. L. melula a 
small pyramid (dim.of METiV) + -oid.] (See quot.) 

xgoo Jackson Gloss. Boi, Terms^ Alctulotds^ modified 
cystidia, encrusted with Ume, which project from the hyme- 
nium Qi Peniophorat giving it a velvety appearance. 
Metior, obs. form of Metre. 

Ii IHeturgeman (mi'ti/Tgi'man). [Late Heb. 
lojnno m^Hiurg^mant i. Aram, in^thurgdm^ pa. 
pple. of targhn to interpret. Cognate with 
TABGUiT, Dbagoman.] (See quots.) 

^ i 85 s Dixon Holy Land II. 146 The Meturgeman, an 
interpreter of the Law, whose duty tt was to stand near the 
reader for the day, and translate the sacred verses, one by 
one, from the Hebrew into the vulgar tongue. z88z Ch. 
Rev. Apr. 49 Persons were appointed to translate the 
Hebrew into Chaldee, and explain the sense as the reader 
proceeded. This was the office of ineturgeman, or inter- 
preter, which . .came to be recognized in every synagogue. 
Metus, obs. pi. form of Meat, 
tMetU’Siast. Obs. rare"^. [ad. Eccl. Gr. 
/tfTouutauT^y, agent-n. f, *fUTov(rtd^eiy to change 
the substance of, f. ^tra- Meta- + oi/aia substance, 
essence.] A believer in transubstantiation. 

1607 T, Rogers 39 Art. xxviii. (1633) 176 The Metusiast^ 
and Papists, .beleeue the substance of Bread and Wine Is 
so changed into the substance of Christ his Body, as nothing 
remainethbut the real! Bodyof Christ, besides the accidents 
of Bread and Wine, 

Metwand, -yard : see Metewand, Metetabd. 
Metyr, obs. form of Metre. 

Metzotiii(c)to, obs. forms of Mezzotinto. 
HHeu (mi«). Also 6 mewe, 6~ mew, [irregu- 
larly ad. L. ineuin.'\ = Meum^. 

1548 'Turner Names Herbes (1881) 53 DIeum. .Is called of 
the Poticaries AXeu. / 3 /ff.,Itmay be called in englisbe mewe 
or duche Dyl. 1378 LYTED<»<fi?e7«ni.xv.337 hlewgroweth 
plenteously jn Macedonia and Spayne. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Aleu or Ateuniy (Gr.) blew, Sptknel, wild Dill, an 
Herb with a Stalk and Leaves like Anis. 1838 J. £. Smith 
E7tg. Flora II. 84 Spigne), Meu, or Bald-money. x 86<5 
Treas. Bot. 740/2 Mew, Aleuni athatJianticum. 

II Meu'bleS (mdbl), sb. pi. [Fr.: see Moble 
sb."] Household furniture. 

1786 CowPER Let. to Lady Hesketh 26 Nov., This house, 
. . since it has been occupied by us and our Afenblesy is 
[etc.], X83S H. Greville Dmry (1883) 78 The apartments 
of Louis XIV.. are filled with many of the old tfiettbles 
originally taken from the old palace, 
t Meu'ljlillg, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. F. tneubler to 
furnish, f. ineuole (see Moble jA).] Furnishing. 

ifiax Jas. I in Ellis ( 7 /'/^. Lett. Ser, i. HI. 169 These pro- 
visions for her lying in and meubling are lyke to coste tenne 
thowsande. 

Meuer, variant of Mure a. Obs. 
iVfetile, obs. form of Mole. 

II WCeum^ (mrom). [Latin, neut. of motts 
mine.] ' Mine *, ‘ that which is mine in the phr. 
Meum and tuum : ‘ mine and thine * ; what is 
one’s own and what is another’s. A popular 
phrase to express the rights of property. Also 
meum, tuum ; meum or tuum. 

*594 Greene & Lodge Loohing-gl. (*598) Ciij, Rasni. 


What, wooe my suhiecls wife that honoureih me ? Radag, 
Tut, Kings this nieunty tuum should not know. 1613 Bacon 
Ess., yudicaiure (.\rb.) 458 For many times the thing de- 
duced to ludgement, may bee meum tt tuum, when the 
reason and consequence thereof may trench to point of 
estate. 1637 Abbot in Rushw, Hist. Collect. (1659) L 4^8 
You have allowed a strange Book yonder; which if it be 
true, there is no ATetint or Tuum, no man in England hath 
any thing of his own. i68x-fi J. Scott Chr. Life nr. (1696) 
67 That which is the one's is the other’s : their Afeunis and 
Tuums are confounded together. X773 Johnson in Phil. 
Trans. LXIII. 146 They [N. Amer. Indians] are strict 
observers of me7im and tuum. .1847 RuxtoN Adv. Alexico 
242 Regardless of the laws of tneuin and tuum. 1887 
Moloney Forestry W. Afr. 82 The distinction between 
‘ meum ’ and ‘ tuum ’ having been temporarily overlooked. 

(I Menm^ (mrvm). Also anglicized Meu, and 
in Gr, form Meon. [L., a. Gr. p^ov.] A genus 
of umbelliferous plants of the N.O. Seselinea!, con- 
taining only one species, Meum athamanlicuvi, 
usually called spignel. 

xsi(8 Turner Names Herhes{\%%i) 53 Meum called of the 
grecians Dleon and Melon. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Alctnit, 
the Herb Mew, wild Dill or Spixenel. 1834 S. Thomson 
Wild Ft. in. (ed, 4) 296 The root[s] of the gout-weed.., of 
the meum or spignel,.. have, .been held in esteem. 
Mem^e, -ely: seeMuRE Murely adv. Ohs. 

tMeU'rte. Obs. rare~^. [a. OF. meurtc, f. 
meiir ripe: see Mure a. and -ty.] Maturity, 
finished excellence. 

1474 Canton Chesse in. v. Gvjb, In al thyse maner of 
people ther oughte to be meurte of good maners [etc.]. 

II ][VIeurtri^re (mbrtr^gr). [Fr.; fern, of vienr- 
trier murderer, murderous, f. meurtre Murder.] 
(See quot. 1802.) 

1803 C. James Alilit. Diet., ATeutriircs, small loop holes, 
sufficiently large to admit the barrel of a rlfie, gun or mus- 
quet, through which soldiers may fire, under cover, against 
an enemy. They likewise mean the cavities that are made 
in the walls of a fortified town or place. X843 Thackeray 
Irish Sk. Bk. I. xiv, 266 The points of whose weapons may 
be seen lying upon the ledge of the little narrosv meurtrihe 
on each side of the gate. 

Meuse, muse (mi«s, mi«z), sb. Now dial. 
Forms: 6-muce, muse, Smewse, 8-9 mews, 7- 
meuse; also 6 mows, meuze, 7 muise, 8 muiah, 
9 muese, meesh. [a. OF. inuccj fuusse, moucey 
mod. dial, muche hiding-place, hole in a hedge, 
f. mttssery 7 muhier to hide (whence Miche vl). 
Cf. the synonymous Muset.] 

1 , An opening or gap in a fence or hedge through 
which game, esp. hares, habitually pass, and through 
which they run, when hunted, for ‘relief*. 

* 5*3 Skelton Garl. Laurel 1384 He wrate of a muse \,td. 
13^ mows] throw a mud wall ; How a do cam trippyng in 
at the rerc warde. 157$ Turberv. Veneric 164 She., 
will all the daye long holde the same wayes ..and passe 
through the same muses untill hir death or escape. 2578 
Lyte Dodoens v. xlviii. 6x2 This herbe is founde In this 
Countrie In the Meuze of Come feeldes. 1599 Harsnet 
Agst. Darell 240 But the Fo.x was neare driuen when be 
took this niuce and hee ferreted out of it by verie pregnant 
depositions. 1633 Scot Highw. God 55 A Hare started 
before Greyhounds will haue her accustomed way and 
muse, or die for .iL 17S4 Cowper Ep. to R. Lloyd 52 The 
virtuoso .. The gilded butterfly pursues O’er hedge and 
ditch, through gaps and mews, xysfi Gentl. Alag. XXVI. 
280 The most effectual method of destroying hares is by 
laying snares . . in the mulshes of hedges, dykes, and other 
fences. 1805 R, W. Dickson Pract. Agric. IL 1206 A sort 
of small trap door, to which they are led by a narrow track 
ormeuse. The rabbits, being thus taken [etc.]. sZzi Blackw. 
Alag. VIIL 531 It is doubled whether the stoutest March 
hare will have sufficient vivacity to carry him to his muese. 
1B84 ^Pton-on-Eevern Gloss. s.v. Muse, Them Welshmen 
[Welsh sheep] 'd go through a rabbit run ora har'muce. 
2886 Barnes Dorset Gloss,, Afeesh, the run or lair of a hare. 
i^SAthenzuf/i a Mar, 285/3 ^ stone-wall country you 

will not find a^hare close to the lee side.. because of the 
concentrated wind which whistles through every ‘meuse’. 

b. transf. oxid Jig. A loophole or means of 
escape ; a device for, or way of, getting out of a 
difficulty. 

ax539 Skelton Replyc. 212 How. -ye had. .deuyllpshcly 
deuysed The people to seduce, And chace them thorowe 
the muse Of your noughty counsel!. x6o6 Warner Alb* 
Eng. xvi. cii. (1612) 404 When desprate Ruffins fraught with 
faults finde readily a Meuse. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng. I. lix, (1730) 115 In this Tragedy the Pope observing 
bow the English Bishops had forsaken their Archbishops, 
espied a muse through which all the game of the Popedom 
might soon escape. 1655 R. Fanshaw’e tr. Canteens'' Lusiad 
m. Ixxix, Stopt IS each Meuse, and guarded in each part. 
1838 R. S. Surtees Ask Alamma xxix. 116 Ihe Major, 
after trying every meuse, and every twist, and every turn. . 
was at length obliged to whip off. 

• 2 , The * form • of a hare. 

1*597: see Meaze.] . x 6 ii. Speed Hist. Gt. 

(1623) 69 Like to fearfull Hares., who no sooner shall heare 
the cry of their pursuit, but their Muise or Foitresse will be 
left. 1890 Gloiicestersh. Gloss., Afetos, n hare’s form. ^ 

Hence Meuse v, inir., to go through a ‘ meuse ; 
Meusing’ (meshing) vbl. sb. (also attrib.)* 

1666 Voy. Emp. China in Afisc. Cur. (1708) HI. xpS They 
Locked themselves together so closely, that they left no 
meshing Place for them to make their Escape by. xo8i 
Relig. Clerici 55 Their (the Romanists’] boldest ch^pion^ 
to avoid the danger of a close pursuit, muce nimbly, and 
sculk in the subterfuges of this thorny wilderness. X706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Musing, .among Hunters, the passing 
of a Hare thro* a Hedge. 2837 Sporting Alag. XX. 20t 
note. In counties so close as Yorkshire, hounds must occa- 
sionally meuse, when smaller hounds have advantage. 



MEVT, 


MEW.. 


■ 3yCeuse, Meute, obs. forms of Hews, Mote sb. 
Meuve, obs. form of Move. 

Meuwe, Meuze, obs. ff. Mew Meuse. 
]!ilev(e)able, obs. forms of Mov.vble. 

Meve, obs. form of Mew, Move. 

II Mevy. Obs, rare—'. [Related in some way 
to Mew ri.l] A sea-mew. 

1613-16 W. Browne Sri/. Past. ir. L 17 About his sides 
a thousand Seaguls bred, The hleuy, and the Halcyon. 
Mevyng(e, obs. forms of Moving vbl. sb. 
Iffiew (mirr), sb^ Forms : I mtew (mdau, mdu, 
md3), 5 mewe, 7 meaw(e, 6- mew. [OE. nmw 
str. masc. corresponds to OS. mht (MDu., MLG. 
mewe fem., whence mod.Ger. mowe ; Du. meeuw 
fem.) OTeut. type *mai<iwt-z ; related by con- 
sonant-ablaut to the synon. *maihwo-z, whence 
OHG. meh, ON. md-r{^\. indvar, mdfar)-, the pre- 
Teut. forms would be *moi-qo-s, moiqi'-s.l A gull, 
esp. the common gull, Lams canus\ a sea-mew. 

cjzs Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) A. 478 Alcido, meau. <2900 
Gloss, in Cockayne Shrine 29/2 Larum, meu vel mej. a xooo 
Andreas 371 (Gr.) Se masw. ci^o Prouip. Pat-v. 

346/t Mowe, byrd, or semewe, as/er^g-o. <21490 Botoner 
Jlin. (Nasmith 1778) 147 Aves vocaise mewys. 1558 Phaer 
j^neid V. M ij b, A pleasant playne of feeld, where often 
Mewes and birds of seas doth kepe their haunting walke. 
1624 Capt. Smith Virginia vr. 216 Meawes, Gulls, ..and 
many other sorts [of birds], 1693 Dryoem Persius' Sal. vi. 
(1726) 292 And on her shatter’d Masts the Mews in Triumph 
ride. 18x4 Scott Ld. of Isles ui. xxvii, And clamour’d shrill 
the wakening mew. 1867 Jean Ingelow Poems^ Sea Meujs 
iv, A rock. Where many mews made twittering sweet. 
Ittew (ini/7), Forms: 4-5 mu-we, meuwe, 
5 mu, mwe, 4-7 mewe, 4-8 mue, (7 miew), 5- 
mew. [a. F. ume fem., vbl. sb. f. inner Mew 
C f. the equivalent Pr., Sp., It, mnda.‘\ 

1. A cage for hawks, esp. while ‘ mewing ’ or 
moulting. 

13 . . Guy lVar:u. (Caius) 77 As demure [she wasl As gir- 
fauk, or fawkon to lure. That oute of muwe were draws. 
e 1386 Chaucer Sqr.'^s T. 635 And by hire beddes heed she 
made a Mewe [for a hawk], c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 347/2 
Mv, of hawkysJ^*/(ro«<2nu;«, 1509 Barclay Shyp of Fotys 
(1874) I, 222 They make of the churche, for theyre hawkes 
a mewe. 1623 Sir T. Stafford in Lismore Papers Ser. n. 
(2888) III. 79 The faulcon your Lordship sent was so brused 
and raggea..[that I] haue put her into a mieu. 2678 Ray 
iViltughby's Ornith. 430 So leave them [xc. sparrow-hawks] 
in the Alcw till they are clean mewed. 2783 Burke Sp. 
East'lndia ^///Wks. IV. 67 A notorious loober and villain, 
..kept as a hawk in a mew, to fly upon this nation. 2820 
Scott Abbot iv, He chanced, .to descend to the mew in 
which Sir Halbert Glendinning kept his hawks. 
fig. 2628 Private Menu Sir K. Digby (1827) 6 j, I be- 
seech you give me leave .. to please myself awhile with 
flying abroad before 1 be put into the mewe. 1635 [Glap- 
thorne] Lady Mother iv. i. in Bullen O, Pt. 11 . 275 
Were my soule Drawn from this mew of desh twould quickly 
streaich Like a swift Falcon her aspiring wings. 

b. In meiv (rarely in the meio ) ; in process of 
moulting ; also Jig. in process of transformation. 

1390 Gower Coif. I. 326 As a bridd which were in Mue 
Wlthinne a buhsh sche'kepte hire clos. 148S [see Mew v.^ 
1 a], 1708 T. Ward Eng. Ref. (1716) i When Old King 
Harry youthful grew, As Eagles do, or Hawks in Mew. 
18x3 Jefferson Writ. (2830) IV. 202 Our present govern- 
ment was in the mew, passing from Confederation to Union. 

2. + a. A coop or cage in which animals, esp. 
fowls, were confined for fattening. Also without 
article in phr. in tneWf cooped up. Obs, b. Now 
dial, a breeding-cage. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 349 Ful many a fat partrich hadde he 
in Muwe. c 2440 Pronip. Parv. 350/1 Mwe, or cowle {MS. 
K.xa\)^saginarium. 1556 WiTHALS.Z?/r/. (1568)38/2 A coupe 
or mewe for capons or other birdes to be kepte in, auia- 
rium. 2566 Adlin’cton Apulcius ix. xli. 96 She thrust him 
into a mew made with twigges [L. viminea caueaj. x6ox 
Holland Pliny I. 297 A Barton and Mue to keepe foule. 
2749 Fielding 7 'o/n yones iv. iv, I must take care of my 
partridge mew. x86z, 1892 [see Eng. Dial. Dicti\. 

^ c. Misused to render med.L. muta Mute sb. 
1766 Blackstond Comm. II. xxviil. 427 The king, ac- 
cording to the record vouched by sir Edward Coke, is 
entitled to six things ; the bishop’s best horse, . . his cloak, or 
gown [etc.] ; and, lastly, his muta canitm, his mew or 
kennel of hounds. 

3. t a. phr. In mew : in hiding or confinement, 
cooped up. Obs. 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 3336 But cpuwardli as caitifs couren 
I^e] here in meuwe. C1374 Chaucer T’/'ty'/wx i. 381 To 
hiden his desir in muwe From every wight y-born, <2x450 
Knt. dc la Tour (1868) 85 The quene was gretly ashamed, 
whanne she saye she most be in mue. <ri4So Lvdc. & 
Burch Secrces 2063 Keep tonge in mewe. 2471 J. Paston in 
P. Lett. III. 12 , 1 wold fayne my gray horse wer kept in 
mewe for gnattys. 2530 ho. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 
(1814) 503 The dolphin said;.. it anoyeih me greatly thus 
Jong 10 be closed in mewe ! 2594 Spenser AmorettiXxaxy 
Give leave to me, in pleasant mew To sport my muse and 
sing my loves sweet praise. 1600 Fairfax Tasso v. xliii, 
If my good seruice reape this recompence. To be clapt vp lu 
• close and secret mew, 

i*b. A place of confinement. Obs. 
c 1400 Jtom, Rose 4778 To escape out of his [Love’s] mewe. 
1526 Skelton Magnyf. 35 Yet Lybcrte bath ben lockyd vp 
and kept in the mew. 2590 Spenser F. Q. h. v. 27 Capiiv’d 
eternally in yron mewes And darksom dens. 26x5 Brath- 
WMX Strappado (1878) 120 Her husband .. kept her in a 
Jlew. 1623 J. Reynolds <7<7^x Revenge ii. vii. 94 Vnac- 
.customed to bee pent up in so strait and darke a mew. 

C, A secret place, a place of concealment or 
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retirement ; a den. Sometimes without article in 
t to mew. Now rare. 

CX430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 252 Skore that 
place [xx, the soul] from at goostly feithe..Thyn Hooly 
Goost close in that litil mwe. 2436 Libel Eng, Policy in 
‘PoL Poems (Rolls) II. 170 Oure enmyse .. fletfe to mewe, 
they durste no more appere. 2602 Weever Miry. Mart. 
F ij, Some watchful! Poets secret mew. 2625 W. Pe.mble 
yustification (2629) 83 An Anchorites Mue. 1855 Browning 
F'ra Lippo 47 I've been three weeks shut within my mew, 
A-painting for the great man, saints and saints. 2898 
T. Hardy IVessece Poems 109 To shun his view By her 
hallowed mew I went from the tombs among To the cirque 
of the Gladiators. 

4. Comb, f Mew-house = sense i. 

C2470 Harding Chron. clxxxix. v, Maister of the Mew- 
house & his haukes fayre. 

Mew, j^.3 : see Mew int. 

Mew (mux), V?- Forms : 4 muwe, 4-7 mewe, 
5 mwe, 6-7 (9) mue, 6- mew. [a. F. inner to 
moult, also to shed horns (OF. also in wider sense, 
to change) = Pr., Sp., Pg. mitdary It. mntare to 
moult, change L. inutdre to change, whence 
Mutable, Mutation.] 

L a. traits. Of a hawk: To moult, shed, or 
change (its feathers); also of other birds. Also 
in passive with the bird as subject. Often in 
'figurative context. Now only arch. 

c 2380 Sir Ferumb. 1738 An .C. of gyrfacouns y asky to 
y-muwed ouer ^ere. 2486 Bk. St, Albans bj, llT an hawke 
be in mewe y‘ same sercell feder shall be the last feder that 
she will cast, and tyl! that be cast, she is neuer mewed. 
1606 Drayton Odes, To Cupid 17 He [Cupid].. in the air 
hovers ; Which when it him devveth, His feathers he meweth. 
<2x613 Overqury a Wife, etc. (1638) Hivb, Now she has 
mewed three coats, now shee growes weary [etc.]. Ibid., 
She mewes her pounces, at all these yeares she flies at fooles 
and kils too. x6i6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farm 716 
For how much the earlier bird .she (x<r. a nightingale] is, by 
so much wilt she become the more perfect, .. because that 
comming .. to mue her feathers, if she [etc.]. 2639 T. de 
Gray Compi. Horsem. 167 Fou{es..in the summer season 
mowtin^ and mewing their feathers. <2 2682 Sir T. Browne 
Tracts iv. (1683) 106 Considering.. his (the Hoopebird’s] 
latitancy, and mewing this handsome outside in the Winter ; 
they[x‘.^. theoldiEgyptians] made it an Emblem [etc.]. x8^ 
Browning Ring < 5 * Bk, ix. 1233 Proud that his dove which 
lay among the pots Hath mued those dingy feathers. 

IT b. Peculiarly used by Milton. 

The precise sense intended is difficult to determine: per- 
haps ^^to renew by the process of moulting* ; some would 
render * exchanging her mighty youth for the still mightier 
strength of full age *. 

2644 Milton Areop. 3^ Methinks I see in my mind a 
noble and puissant Nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep..: Methinks I see her as an Eagle muing 
her mighty youth, and kindling her undazl’d eyes at tlie 
full midday oeam. 

f c. traits/, and Jig, To shed or change (any- 
thing comparable to plumage, e. g. hair, clothes) ; 
to change (colour). Also in passive, Obs. 

c 2374 Chaucer Troylus ii. 1209 (2258) With \>:it he gati 
hire humbly to saluwe With dredful cbere and ofte bis beweis 
muwe. 16x4 ToiSK.xs A Ibumazar iii. iv. (1615) F 3, Stand 
forth transform’d Antonio fully mued From brovvne soare 
feathers of dull yeomanry To tb* glorious bloome of gentry. 
1620 Quarles yonah (1638)42 Their nakednesse with sack- 
cloth let them hide And mue the vestments of their silken 
pride. ci6zo Fletcher & Mass. Z-iV, Fr. Lawyer iit. li, 
'Tis true, I was a Lawyer, But I have mewd that coat, 1 
hale a Lawyer. 1633 Ford Broken H. 11. i, The King has 
mew’d All his gray beard, in stead of which is budded An- 
other of a pure Carnation colour. <2 1658 Cleveland Gen. 
Poems, etc. (1677) 58 The Sun hath mew’d his Beams from 
off his Lamp. 

causativeiy. c 1620 Fletcher & Mass. Double Marriage 
111. ii, How he has mew’d your head, has rub’d the snow 
off, And run your beard into a peak of twenty. 

d, absol. and intr. To moult. fAlso transf. 
and fig. to change or lose one's covering; to 
assume a new aspect. 

c 1532 Du Wes Introd, Fr, in Palsgr. 950/3 To mue as 
a haNvke, muer. 2567 Turberv. tr. Spaguuolls Eclogues ii. 
Ciij, Euerything doth mewe. And sniftes his rustic winter ; 
robe. 2623 FlbtcheBj etc. Hon. Mails Fori, v. i. One only 
suit to his backe which now is mewing. z6x6 Surfl. & 
AIarkh. Country Farm 721 Those [finches] which are taken 
in the neast, doe mue within a moneth that they are put in 
[the cage], 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet, s.v. Mewing, Those. . 
which mew about the End of July, do it with Success. 2828 
Sir j. S. Sebright 62 Hawks must be fed very 
high, and kept very quiet when they mew. 

1 2. traits. Of a stag; To cast or shed (his horns). 
Also to mew his head. Obs. 

<;i4io Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) ii, pei [harts] 
mewe \MS. Douce meve] her homes. IbiiL, penn pel mewep 
hir heedes. Ibid. (MS. Bodley 546), And whanne |>ei haue 
meved [v.r. mwed] hurc heedes. 1577 (see 2 b]. 2^4 N. Cox 
Genii. Recreat. (1677) 65 The time of Haris J\Iewing, or 
Casting the Head. 

fig. 1700 Dryden Cinyras Myrrha 320 Nine times 
the Aloon bad mew’d her horns, 
b. intr, 

1577 Harrison England m. iv. (1878) 11. 26 It Is also much 
to be maruelled at, that whereas they [deer] do yeerelle mew 
and cast their boms : yet in fighting they neuer breake off 
where they doo gtife or mew. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1824) I. 3S4 When they [deer] cast their beads, they are 
said to mew. 

'f' 3. In gen. sense : To change, transmute. Obs. 

13.. Hetyas in Thoms Prose Rom. 111 . 76 They found 
but vi. children, to wbome they did nothing but tooke away 
theyr chaines that was about their neckes wherby incon- 
tinent thei were mued in white swannes. 


Mew (rai«), zf.3 Forms : 5-7 mewe, 5-8 muo, 
6- mew. [f. Mew sb.^"] 

1 . traits. To put a hawk in a * mew*, or cage, at 
moulting time ; to keep up. To mew at iargCy at 
the stock or stone \ see quot. 1611. 

Ld- Berners liL 177, I can mew a sparhawke. 
2S7S Turberv. Falconrie 173 The place wherin you shoulde 
mew a hawke at the stocke should be a lowe parler or 
chamber upon the grounde. 16x2 Markham Country Con- 
ientm. i. viii. (1615) 95-6 Mewing at the stone or stocke. . . 
If you mewe at the stocke, you shal haue a broad Table. . on 
which you must place, .a free-stone or blocke of two foote 
hie, to which you shal fasten your hawke. ..If you mewe 
your hawke at large you shall put her loose into the mewe. 
ci 6 ^q j. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) II. 285 Merlins, 
which sometimes she mewed in her own chamber. 1828 
Sir J. S. Sebright /f<2rt-/(rrVj^62 They [hawks] are sometimes 
kept loose in a room ; but it is, in my opinion, much better 
to mew them on perches or on blocks. Ibid. 63 As it is 
difficult to procure Icelanders and gyrfalcons, these valuable 
birds are well worth mewing. 

1 2, To coop or shut up (poultry, etc.) in a coop 
for fattening. Obs, rare. 

c 2430 Lvdc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 169 Fat Capons up 
mewed to the fulle. 2522 Skelton Why not to Court? 219 
He eateth capons stewed, Fesaunt and partriche mewed. 
2639 Horn & Rob. Gate Laug, xiv. § 147 Poultry shut up 
[;//<z;^. Coopt or mued up in a mue]. 
b. transf, 

2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. i. 132 More pitty, that the Eagles 
should be mew’d, Whiles Kites and Buzards play at liberty. 
3 . To shut up, confine, enclose; to hide, conceal. 
<2 2450 Knt. dc la Tour (1868) 85 Euery woman that dis- 
obeyed. .her husbonde.,shuldebemuedalleayear. 1577-87 
Stanyhurst in HoUnshed I. Ded. 8 The little paine 1 tooke 
therein was not so secretlie mewed within my closet, but 
[etc.], 2590 Spenser/*'. Q, ir. iii. 34 The bush.. In which 
vaine Braggadocchio was mewd. a 2623 Fletcher Hum. 
Lieut, IV. iv, They keep me mew’d up here as they 
mew mad folkes.^ 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 109 [He] 
mewes bimselfe, his Wife, two sonnes and ten thousand men 
in this.. Castle. 2693 yuvenali. 186 Close mew’d 

in their Sedans, for fear of air. 2719 D'Urfev Pills {xZys) I. 
250 I’m mew’d in a smoky house. zSxo Scott LaJy ofL. v. 
VI, The young King mew’d in Stirling tower, Was stranger 
to respect and power. 2882 ‘Ouida' Maremma I. 72 
There, galley-slaves are mewed in a bitter company. 

Jig. 2817 Shelley Rev. Islam n. xxxvi, The servitude In 
which the half of humankind were mewed Victims of lust. 

b. To mew up, in the same sense, (Now more 
usual.) 

2582 Pettie tr. Cuazzds Civ. Conv. i, (2586) 8 You cannot 
goe to visile the sicke..if you remaine alwaies mewed vp. 
2627 Hales Cold. Rem. i. (1673) 22 Not to suffer your 
labours to be copst and mued up within the poverty of some 
Dretended method. 2628 Prynne Ceus, Cosens 39 Those 
hlunkes and Nunnes, which.. are mued vp in Forraine 
Cells and Cloisters. 2703 Farquhar Inconstant 11. i, What 
does the old Fellow mean by mewing me up here with a 
couple of green girls? 2792-2823 D’Israeli Cur, Lit. (2658) 

I. 8 Heinsius was mewed up in the library of Leyden all 
the year long. 2822 Scott Kenilw, xxix, Amy was no 
longer mewed up in a distant and solitary retreat. x68o 
Mrs. Riddell Myst. Pat. Card, xxvi, 1 have been kept 
mewed up. seeing nothing, knowing no one, going nowhere. 

rfi. 1581 Riche Farew. (Shaks. Soc.) 95 What moves thy 
mynde to mewe thee up so close. 2605 Hist. Stukeley E iij, 
We make them proud by mewing vp our selues In walled 
towns. 2622 Mabbb tr. Aleman’s Gusman D'Alf. (1623) 
139 [He] mewes himselfe up in a corner and dares not be 
seene. 2669 Penn NoCrossi. v. § 12 If every Body.. should 
mew himself up within Four Walls. 2695 Congrlvb Loi'e 
for L. I. i, 'Slife, Sir, what do you mean, to mew your self 
up hear with Three or Four musty Books ? 1736 Ainsworth 
Lat. Diet., To mew up one’s self from the world, ab homi- 
rtum coHsortio secedere. 

t4. ? To restrain (speech, the tongue). Obs. 
c 2530 Interl, Beauty <5- Gd. Prop. Women A iij b, It is 
a wonder to se theyre dyssemblyng, .. Theyre folysbnes, 
theyre langlyng not mewde. 2594 Lyly Moth. Bambie ii. i. 
213 I\Iew thy tongue, or weele cut it out. 

Me'W’ (mi«), Z/.3 [Echoic : see Mew int. Cf. 
Maw, Miaou vbs."] intr. Of a cat {pccas, of other 
animals).; To utter the sound represented by 
‘ mew *. Also of sea-birds. 

C232S (see Mewt v.]. 24.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 571/23 
Catello, to mewe. 1562 J. Heywood Prov, ^ Epigr, (1867) 
100,^1 neuer herd tby catte once mew. 2^5 Shaks. Macb. 

IV. i. r. 2721 Acc. Sev. Late Voy, II. ni Of the Sea- 
dogs. .. Their little or young ones mew like Cats. 2747 
Gray Death Cat 32 Eight times emerging from the flood 
She mew’d to ev’ry wat'ry God, Some speedy aid to send. 
2843 Marryat M. Violet xiii, The cub (of a bear] .. hurt 
itself, and mewed. 2877 L. Morris Epic Hades il 102 
The sea birds mewed Around me. 2884 Pae Eustace 129 
The cat mews very little in the Hector. 1902 R. W. Cham- 
bers JfazVx ^/’aroiZ/xr ix. 167, I heard the white-winged 
gulls mewing. 

b. transf. Of a person : To utter this sound 
derisively. Cf. Mew int. 2, 

2606 Dekker Sev. Deadly Sins To Rdr. (Arb.) 3 You 
stand somtimes at a Stationers stal, looking scuruily (like 
Mules champing vpon Thistles) on the face of a new Booke 
bee it neuer so worthy: and goe (as il fauouredly) n«wing 
away, 26x1 Middleton Sc Dekker Roaring Oirt irrol. o 
Each one comes And brings a play in's head with him; vp 
he summes What he would of a Roaring Girle haue wnt; 

If that he Andes not here, he mewes at it. 

C. Irons. To express by mewing. 

1900 Afialo in Corn/:. Mag. Nov. 628 -ne gulls were 
still mewing their plaintive dirge over the fishy harbour. 

Mew (mizx), int. and [lichoic ; cL Mdvou.] 

1. int. Used to represent the cry of a cat. Also 
sb. as a name for this sound. 

2596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, lit. i. 220 , 1 had rather be a Kitten, 

59-3 
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• and cry mew, Then [etc. 1 * ' Bp- Hutchinson 
craft 37 Whereupon the Cat whin’d and cried Mew. 179X 
CowPER Retired Cat 88 A long and melancholy mew,.. 
Consoled him. 1851 Borrow Lavengro xcix,*The silent 
mew of my mother’s sandy-red cat. 
f 2 . Used as a derisive exclamation. Obs. 

■ x6o6 Tiss lie o/Guls Prol. (1881) 7 Tlie rest thinking it in 
dislike of the play,, .cry * Mew ! by Jesus, ^vilde ! ’ IbieU 
iv. iv. 91 Let their desarts be crowned with mewes and 
his'^es. 1607 Dekkeu S: Webster Nort/fivard Ho i. ii. 
Dekker’s Plays 1873 III. 11 Pox a your gults, your kid- 
neys ; mew : hang yee,rooke.^ 1633 Pord Love's Sacr. i. ii. 
And how does my owne Julia, mew vpon this sadnescer 
What’s the matter you are melancholly? 

Mew, vai iant of Maugu, 

c 1598 D. F ERCusoN .S“c. Prero. (17S5) 24 Make na twa mews 
of ae daughter. 

Mew; see Meu; obs. f. Move v,\ obs. and dial, 
pa. t. of Mow t/.l ; obs. var. Muid. 

Me-ward(s, orig. io vie — towards me : 

see -WAKD and Toward, Towards. 

1849 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 74 The eyes starting out of 
them me-ward. 1882 Swinburne Tristr, of Lyotiesse, etc. 
87 .-Mas I to these men only grace, to these, Lord, whont thy 
love draws Godward, to thy knees— I, can I draw thee me- 
ward, can I seek, Who love thee not, to love me? 

Mewe, obs. f. Mew, pa. t. Mow v.^ obs. var. Mum. 
Mewed (mi»d), ppi. aJ- [f. hlEW z/.l -h -Eijl.] 
Of a bird ; That has moulted (once or more). 

■ c 1380 Sir Feruvib. 1750 Gyrfacouns y-muwed S: white 
stedes Sc hertes of gresse y wene. 1486 Bk. St. Albans 
-avilj b. And iff she be a mewed hawke. x63X Sir R. Boyle 

in Lisviore Papers {18S6) II. 20, I , . am to send my mewed 
goshawk to thearle of Bath. 1674 N. Cox Gcntl. Recreat. 
(1677) 233 hlew’d-hawks, are such which have once or more 
shifted the Feather, Chambers Cycl. s.v. Hawk. 

Mewed (mi; 7 d), ppR c?,- [f. Mew + -edI.] 
In senses of the vb.: Confined in a mew; shut up, 
concealed. Also with up. 

1610 _W. Folkincham Art 0/ Survey i. x. 29 The dung 
found in the Bartons of mewed Blacke-birdes. 1638 Raw- 
ley tr. BacctCs Life Death (iCii) 10 Amongst Mewed 
H.awkes, some have been found to have lived thirty years. 
And amongst Wild Hawkes forty years, 

t Mewer Obs. rare. [f. Mew -f- -er i.] 
See quot. 16S8. 

c 1450 Bk. Hawking in Rel. Ant, I. 305 If it [thi hawke] 
be a mewer put her [in mewe] in the month of J anuary. 168O 
R. Holme Armoury 11, 236/3 A Mewer, or Mewed Hawk,, 
are so called from December to the middle of hlay. 
t Mewer 2. Obs. [f. Mew».- + -e«i.] One 
who mews, shuts up, or confines (another). 

i6a6 PuRCHAS 11. 1270 They were ..jealous 

mewers up of their wives. 

tMewerS. [f. Mew r ;.3 + -Eui.] One 
who mews; a cat. Also, one who catcalls. 

t6ix CoTCR., Miatileur, a mewler, or mewer. X649 M* 
IPanderlng yezv (1857) 54 Jew, I would have thee know, 

I am . . a mewer of Playes, a jeerer of Poets [etc.], 

Mewet, obs. form of Mute a. 
Mewingtmi«'iq),s'^/.j^.i [f. Mew2^.i + -ingI.] 
The action of Mew 

x6ix CoTCu., Jlfuef. .the muing of a Hawke. X65S Walton 
Angler 1,1. (i66j) 14 If I should. .treat of their several 
Ayries, their I^Iewings, . .and the renovation of their Feathers. 
X797 Encycl. Brit, (ed, 3) XI. 653/2 Hfewingy the falling off 
or change of hair, feathers, skin, horns, or other parts of 
animals. 

h, allrib., as mewing time, 

1631 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. vl. (1739) 35 Thus 
began the Mewing time of Prelacy, and the principal 
Feather of their wings to fall away. rn6s3 G. Daniel 
Idyll iv. 27 ’Tis but a mewing Time ; what matter if Cold 
Gorges crampe the feet? 

Mewing (mirriq), vbl. sb.^ [f. Mew v.~'\ The 
action of shutting up in a mew. 

1575 TUR8ERV. Falconrie 177 hlartins are also woorth the 
mewyng if^ they be bardie. 16x1 Markham Country Con- 
tentm. I. viii. (1615) 95 The mewing of long winged hawks. 

Mewing (mirl’iq), vbl. sb."^ [f. Mew i/.'i -j- 
-ING 1.3 The act of uttering mews. 

x6xx Cotgr., Miaulementy a mewling, or mewing. 1849 
Ja.mes Woodman xviii. Pshaw, I am sick of their mewing. 
x88x Mivart Celt 226 All forms of mewing, howling, and 
other vocal manifestations, are modified expiratory actions. 

Mewing (mi»*ig),//>/.rz. [f. Mew Z /.3 + -iNG ^.] 
Uttering mews. 

i8^x G. Meredith / f. Richmond "pCvo, No mewing sancti- 
moniousness. 1898 Allbuit's Syst.Mcd. V.944 A piping or 
mewing sound.^ 

, Mewl (mi«l), sh, [f. Mewl v."] = Mew ^^.3 
1857 Mrs. Marsh Rose of Ashurst I. iii, 95 A woman’s 
voice and a baby’s mewl were heaid. 

Mewl Also 9 mule. [Echoic; cf. 

Miaul v.‘] iv.tr. a.. To cry feebly, whimper, like 
an infant ; to make a whining noise. Also trans. 
with out. •• b. T'o mew like a cat. 

1600 Shaks, a. y. L. IL vii. 144 The Infant, Mewling, 
and puking in the Nurses armes. i6xx Qoxo^.y.Miauler, 
to mewle, or mew, like a cat. ’ x8i8 Hazlitt Eng. Poets vi. 
(1870) 151' Garganiua mewls, and pules, and slabbers his 
nurse. 18x9 Moorc Mem. (1853) III. 91 It [the music] was 
squalled and mewled out by Madames Branchia and Albert. 
i86x Crt. Life at Naples -U. 204 He would bid her dry 
her eyes, and not be puling and muling like a baby. 188a 
P. Fitzgerald Recreat, Lit. il/<px •IL- xvii. 95 [A dog] 
growling, snarling, and even mewling with rage. 

Hence KewlingTz/^/.^^. and ppl. a. Also Mewler. 
. iSii CoTCE., Mianlcmmt, a mewling, or meviing. Hid, 


Miauleur,s. mewler, or mewer. i7SsSHOLLEn'(?K;>. (1803) 
IV. 67 The mewling of the cats. 1831 Moose Mem. (1854) 
VI. aio His enharmonics like the incwlings of an expiring 
cat. 1S44 Bickeus Mart, Chitz. xxviii. You mewling, white- 
faced cat ! 

, Mewle, Mewlyter, obs. ff. MutE, Muleteeb. 
Mewre, obs. form of Mube. 

Mews (mir/z). Forms : 4 muwes, 4-7 mewes, 
6 mswys, mowse, 7 rttues, muze, muse, mewse, 
8 mouse, 7- mews. [Plural of Mew sb.^ ; notv 
construed as sing, in the senses below.] 

1 . The royal stables at Charing Cross in London, 
so called because built on the site where the royal 
hawks were formerly mewed. Now ffist, 

CX394 J. Malvernh Contn. HtgdciPs Polychron. an. 1387 
(Rolls) IX. 104 Le Muwes apud Cliarryngg. 1529 Rastell 
Pasiyme (1811) 280 At the Mewys. at Charynge Crosse, 
rt 1348 Hall Chrotu, Hen. If HI ^2^ D,Thc kynges stable at 
Charyng cross© otherwise called the Mowse. 1667 Loud. 
Gas. No. 132/4 A Bay brown Horse. .taken out of theMuse 
on Thursday night. x668 Ibid. No. 272/4 There was stoln 
out of His Majesties Stables at the Mews, a Baye Mare. 
a X674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xi. § 204 The other Officers, 
with their Troops [quarter] iu r)urh.im House, the Mues, 
Covent (j.'irden [etc.]. X69X Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 7x1 He 
w.as hurried away in a Coach from the Mewse. .to the Ex- 
change in Cornhiii. 1720 Gay Trivia Poems II. 015 His 
treble voice resounds along the Meuse, And Whitehall echoes 
— Clean your Honour’s shoes. 1765 Chrou. in Ann, Reg. 
152/2 Eleven fine barbs arrived at the royal ineusc, Charing- 
cross. 1820 Grcville Mem. 16 June (1874) I. 30 There was 
some disturbance last night In consequence of the mob 
assembling round the King’s mews. 

2 . A set of stabling grouped round an open 
space, yard, or alley, and serving for the accom- 
modation of carriage-horses and carriages. 

a 16^1 Donne Sat.lv. 175 All whom the hlue.-;, Baloune, 
Tenni<:, Dyet, or the stewes, Had all the morning held. 
163a Quarles Div. Fancies 11. 1 . (1660) 77 The other Steed 
did stand In Persia's Mues. ^ 1639 T. de Gray Compl. 
Horsent, 26 Others.. by sometimes frequenting the muze 
and other places where riders use 10 menage. 1785 Trusler 
Mod. Times II. 20, 1 . .made my escape into the Meuse, in 
which our stables stood. x^^Med. fniLyAW , 1,46 hirs, 
Coitis, of Great York Mews, Baker Street. 2852 Dickens 
Bleak Ho. xiv, We went . .into Mr. Tur\'eydrop’s great room, 
which was built into a mews at the back. 2894 G. Moore 
Esther Waters 109 She. . saw the black dot [sc. a sparrow] 
pass down a mews and disappear under the eaves, 
b. as plural, 

X848 Dickens vii, MissTox’s bedroom (which was 

at the back) commanded a vbta of Mews. X85X Mayhcw 
Loud, Labour II. 207/2 'The mews of London. .constitute 
a world of their own. 2872 Black Adv, Phaeton xviii, The 
large hotels in Liverpool have no mews attached to them. 

3 . attrib. 

2707 E. Chambcrlayne Pres. St. Eng. ni. (ed. 22) 552 
Meuse keeper, James Lewis. 1817 W. ^?.kv Evelyn's Diary 
23 Feb. an. itiZ^note, In Castle-street, near the hlews gate. 
Mows(e, var. ft Meuse; obs. form of Muse v. 
Mewatead, obs. variant of Mowstead dial. 
Mewt V. Obs. e.xc. dial. Foims : 4 

ineut, 5 raewte, 8- mewt. [Echoic.] =* Mew z /.3 

c 2325 Gloss. IK de Bibbesw. in Wright Foe. 152 Chat 
inynowe, metitet \MS. Catnb, Univ. Gg. /. x. mewith]. 
1483 Cath, Angl. 238/2 To Mewte as a catle, catellare. 
1737 Ramsay Sc. Prov. (1797) 86 Wae’s them that ha’e the 
cal's dibh, and she ay mewling. 

Mewys, obs. form of Mews. 

Mex, Mexen: see Mi.x sb., Mixen% 
t Me'xic, a. Poet. Obs. = Mexican a. 

a 1678 Marvell Bermudas 36 Which, thence (perhaps) 
rebounding, may Eccho beyond the Mexique Bay. 2^6 
Fessenden Grig, Poems 153 Mexick gulphsof brighter rays. 
Moxical, variant of Mescal. 

Meidcau (meksikan), a. and sb. Also 7 
Hexicaine. [ad. Sp. Mexicano (now written 
Mejicano), f. Mexico: see -an.] A... ad;. Of or 
pertaining to Mexico, a tract of country (now a 
republic) in the south-west of North America. 

2696 pHiLLtre, Mexico, a great and famous City of the 
Mexican Province of Nova Hispania. a 2846 J. H. Frcrs 
tr. Aristofh., Birds Introd. (1886) 178 War is not imme- 
diately declared against the gods, but a sort of Mexican 
blockade is established by proclamation. 2903 Blackw, 
Apr. 506/1 The parson lopes by silting loose in, his 
hlexican saddle. 

. b. In various names of. natural and artificial 
products, etc.; as Mexican allspice, the fruit 
of Eugenia Pimenta {Syd. Soc, Lex. 1890); 
M. banana, a name sometimes given to a species 
of Yucca ; M. bird cherry, bit, blue-jay (see 
quots.) ; M. cloth, ‘a silk and wool French goods’ 
(Knight Diet. Blech, Suppl. 18S4) ; M. clover 
« ne.xt {Cent. Diet. 1890) ; M. coca, an American 
herb, Richardsonia scabra, yielding, a nutritious 
fodder (Webster 1897); M. embroidery, a kind 
of embroidery, the patterns of which resemble the 
grotesque designs of ancient Mexican carving ; ; 
M. gamboge, * a gum-resin like gamboge obtained j 
from Vismia guiiijera and other species ’ {Syd, Soc, 
Lex.)\ M. goose, the snow-goose (G- Trumbull I 
Names Birds 18SS, p. 9) ; M. goosefoot, ^XhCChe- \ 
nopodium ambrosioides * {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; M. gum, : 
‘ the gum-resin obtained from Chrysophyllum gly- \ 
cyphlauvt * {ihidl ) ; M. lily, a plant with scarlet | 
flowers, reginaey NL. mulberry (see 


.quot,); M. onyx,. a stalactitic. variety of.calcite; 
M, orange-flower, *a handsome white-flowered 
shrub, Choisya iernata^ {Cent. Diet.); M. per- 
simmon (see Persimmon. 2) ; M. poppy, Arge- 
mone mcxicana ; M, sarsaparilla (see quot.) • 
M. shilling, a silver coin of the value of 122 cents 
formerly current in some of the United States ( Cent. 

■ Dict.s.v. Bit‘^ •;); M. snake-root (see quot.); M. 
t0a,(fl) =^M. goosefoot; {b) = Jesuifsiea, see Jesuit 
sh. 4 c; M. thiBtle, Cnicus {Erythrolsznd) con- 
spicuns; also^yl/ poppy; M. tiger-flower, Tigri- 
dia pavonia ; M. weasel = Kinkajou {Cent. Diet.). 

1884 Sargent Forests N. Amer, (Final Rep. loth Census 
IX.) 219 Yucca baccataToTTey... Spanish Bayonet, *AIexi. 
can Banana. 2836 Penny Cycl. VI. .432/2 Cerasns CapoU 
Unit *Mexican bird cherry. 2884 ’Knight Diet. MceJu 
Suppk, *Mexican Bit, a stiff cheek bit, having a high port, 
to which is attached a large ring, which, when the Lit is in 
.tlie hDr^e’s mouth, encircle.'i the jaw. 287. Cassells Nat. 
Hist. IV. 16 The two ^Mexican Blue ]Ky&{Cyn7iocitta core- 
uatci and C. diademata). iBBa Caulteild & Saward Did. 
Ncedlcworlc, * Mexican Embroidery. 1884 Health Exhib. 
Catal. 90/1 *Mexican Grass Hamniock.s. 2760 J. Lee/«. 
trod. Bot. App. 317 Lily, *Mexican, Amaryllis. 1884 Sar- 
gent Forests N, Amer. (Final Rep. lolh Census IX.) 128 
Morus inicrophylta Buckl<^.. .*Mexican Mulberry. 2895 
Rider Haggard Heart of World xix, Polished blocks of 
the beautiful stone known as *Mexican (jnyx, 1684 Sar- 
gent Forests N. Amer, (Final Rep. loth Census IX.) 105 
Diospyi-os Texana, Scheele. . . Black Persimmon. *Mexic.Tn 
Persimmon. Chapote. ^ x86o Gray Man. Bot. 25 Arge- 
mone Mexicana. *Mexican Prickly Poppy [187.^ (ed. 5) M. 
Poppy], 2866 Treas. Bot. 1066/1 ^Mexican Sarsaparilla 
is yielded by Smilax tnedica. 1890 Billings Nat. Med, 
Diet., *Me.Mcan snakeroot, Asclepiodora decumlcns Gray; 
plant used as a specific for snake-bite. 2639 Loudon En- 
cycl. Plants 638 Psoralea glandulosut ‘Mexican tea. Ibid. 
562 Tigridia Pavonia. *Me.vican Tiger Flower. 

B. sb. 

1 . A native or inhabitant of Mexico. 

2604 E. G[rimstonc] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies v. ly. 337 
Hcerc the Mexicaines Idolatry bath bin more pernicious 
and huTtfuU then that of the Ingua.s. 2776 Mickle tr. 
Camoens' Lusiad Introd, y>note. These authors. .have., 
greatly softened the horrid features of the Mexican.*:. 1837 
\V, Irving Capt. Bonneville 1 . 19s The young Mexican saw 
her slri^gles and her agony. 2876 Besant & Ricc Gold, 
Buttctfly Prol. I, The Mexicans rode in silence. 

2 . =3 Mexican dollar : see Dollar 4. 

ct89o A. Murdoch Yoshhvara Episode iv, 36 Two thou- 
sand seven hundred and thirty-six alexicans !., Only about 
Laiv, 

lienee Me'xicauize v. irans.^ * to cause to become 
like the Mexicans or Mexico, especially in respect 
to frequent T&voluiions* {Pttnh'sStand. Diet. 1S95); 
intr. ‘to become like Mexico or the Mexicans^ 
{ibid.) ; hence Me'zicauized ppl. a. 

2887 C. F. TnmKoSenn.tFoes Ckr. Civ. 8 The Mexican- 
ized Spaniard is here, too proud to work. Ibid. zo. 

t Mexico*nian, a, Obs. [irreg. f. Mexico - i- 
-ian.] = Mexican a. 

2727 Ramsay To Critic 28 In Mexiconian forests fly Thou- 
sands [of creatures] that never wing’d our sky. 

Mey, obs. f. May. Meycock, var. Meacock 
Ohs, Iffeyde, -en, obs. ff. MezVD, Maiden; 
Meydine, var, Medine. 3 /Eeydles, var. Meed- 
less a. Obs. Meyd vyf,- obs. f. Midwife. 
Meyer, obs. f. JIayor. Meygnall, obs. f. Me- 
nial. Meygne, meyheme, obs. ff. Maim v. 
Jlffeyk, obs. f. Meek a. Meyle, obs. f. Meal. 
Moyme, -pryse, obs. ff. Maim v.. Mainprise v. 
Meyn, obs. f. Main, Mean. Meynal(l, obs. 
ff. Menial, Meynelieii(e, -yB, van ff. Min- 
CHEN Obs. - Jlffeynd(e, obs. pa. pple. of Meng v, 
Meyne, obs. f. Many, Mean, Meinie, Mien; 
van Mayne v. Obs. Meyneal, obs. f. Menial. 
Meynee, obs.f, Meinie. Meyn el, obs. f. Menial, 
Meynete(y)nB, obs. ff. Maintain. Meyney, 
obs. f. Many, RIeinie; Meyneyall, obs. f. 
Menial. Meynge, van- Meng v. Meyni(e, 
Meynne, obs. ff. Meinie. Meynpernour, 
-prise, -prize, obs. ff. Mainpernor, Mainprise^ 
Meynt, obs. pa. t. of Meng v. Meynteine, etc. : 
see Maintain, etc. Meynyal, Meynye, obs. ff. 
Menial, Meinie, Meyr(e, obs. ff. hlAYOR. 
Meyre, obs. f. Mear, Mere 2. Meyser, obs. f. 
Mazer. Meyt(e,- obs. ff. Meat. Mezail, van 
Mesail, Mezanine, -i, -o, obs. ff. and pi. of 
Mezzanine. Mezeal, van Mescal. Mezeled, 
obs. f. Measled ppl. a, 

ISezentian (m/ze-njan), a. [f. BIczentdus -A- 
-an.] ' Comparable to the cruel action of Me- 
zentius, a mythical Etruscan king, who caused 
living men to be bound face to face with corpses, 
and left to die of starvation (Virg, JEn* viU. 
485-8). So f Mezentism, action resembling that 
of Mezentius. 

2659 Fuller APP. Inj. Innoc. ni. 81 A piece of Mezentism 
in his joyning of the Dead and Living together. 2837 Svd. 
Smith Let. to Archd. Singleton Wks. 1859 11 . 250/2 That 
fatal and I\Iezentian oath which binds the Irish to. the 
English Church. 2874 Stubbs Const. Hist. i. I. 6 England 
..spared from the curse of the.. Mezenlian union with Italyi. 

. .developed Its own common law. 
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Mezereon (nii2li>T?(?a). Forms: 5 mizerion, 
7-8 mezerion, 8 meaereon, 6- mezereon. [a. 
med.L. mezereon, ad. Arab, mazaryfin 

(Avicenna).] , 

1 . .The low shrub Daphne Mezereon of Europe 
and Asia, having purplish or rose-coloured flowers 
and red berries ; also called f Dutch mezereon. 

1477 Norton Ord.'Alch. iii. in Ashin. (16^2) 39 Celondine 
and Mizerion. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iii. xxxvii. 368 Mezereon, 
as Auicenne, Mesne, and Serapio do write, is of two sorie.'?. 
1597 Gerarde Herbal m. lix. 1216 Apothecaries of oiir 
countrie name it Mezereon, but we ■ had rather call it 
ChemelxaGcriiuviicax in English Dutch Mezereon. 1626 
Bacon Syiva § 577 Mezerions. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort.^ 
Mar. (1679) 13 Dutch Mezereon. 1706 J. Gardiner tr. 
Rapin Of Gardens (1728) 50 Lib’ral of Boughs and Leaves 
hlezerions bold,, .defy the sharpest Cold. 1789 Mrs. Piozzr 
yoxirn. France II. 376 Pots of Mazerion [r/c] in flower at 
the windows. 1862 Chk. G. Rossetti Goblin Market^ etc. 
85 Jly leafless pink mezereons. 1872 Oliver Elent, Dot. ir. 
126 The berries of Mezereon. .are poisonous. 

2 . Pharm, The dried bark of the root 'of the 
plant described above, used in liniments. 

1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 51^ Those who chuse 
to use the mezereon by itself, may bod an ounce of the 
fresh bark [etc.]. 1807 Med. frnl. XVII. 255 Decoctions 
of elm bark, me.sereon, sas.safras. 1874 Garrod & Baxter 
JMai.'Med. 346 Mezereon is a powerful local irritant. 

3 . attrib. and Comb,, as mezereon bark^ berry^ 
ointment^ root, tree, 

1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 308/2 A decoction of *me2ereon 
bark. 1874 Garrod & Baxter Mtxi. Med, 346 Mezereon 
Bark. The dried bark of Daphne Mezereum, or Mezereon j 
or of Daphne Laureola. 1837 Penny Cycl, VIII. 307/2 
Linnxus speaks of a person having been killed by a dozen 
*mezereon berries. iS^oSyd.Soc. Le.x.fMezereonoiniinent, 
1789 W. Buchan Dom. tiled. (1790) 513 The *m6zereon-root 
is. .found to be a powerful assistant to the sublimate. 2626 
Bacon § 592 A *Mezerion-Tree, 183* Mrs, Marsh 

Ravensclijfe xiii, A few mezereon-trees were putting forth 
their blossoms. 

II Hezerenui (m/zIoTfum). [mod.L., altera- 
tion of Mezeeeoit.] = prec. 

a 1819 G. Pearson in Pantologia VII. s.v., The mezereum 
has not the power of curing the venereal disease in any one 
stage. No mezereum had been taken. 1846 Lindlev 

VegeL Kingd. 531 Mezereum bark. ^ x86o Gray Man. Rot. 
380 Thymeleaeex. (Mezereum Family.) 
liIezle,Mezlinga,obs,fr.MEASLBt>.,MEASLiNGS, 
Mezquita, -e, var. ff. Mesquita, Mesquite. 

II Mezuza(h (mezrr-za). PI. mezuzoth (me- 
zu'iS'}). [Heb. ntiiQ nfzuz^' door-post (Deut.vi.g, 
etc.) : in Rabbinic Heb. used as below.] Among 
the Jews, a piece of parchment inscribed on one 
side with the texts Deut. vi. 4-9 and xi. 13-21 and 
on the other with the divine name Shaddai, enclosed 
in a case which is attached to the door-post of the 
house, in fulfilment of the injunction in Deut, vi. 9. 

The case is a glass tube, or has an opening covered with 
glass, talc, or horn, through which the name Shaddai is 
seen. On leaving or entering the house, a pious Jew touches 
the mezuza with his Anger and puts the Anger to his lips, 
repeating the words of Ps. cx.xi. 8. 

1650 Ciulmead tr. Leo 0/ Modena's Rites, Customs etc. 
fews i. ii. 6 As often as they go in and out, they make it 
a part of their devotion to touch this Parchment, and kisse 
it: and this tliey call .. Ale’Znza/t, that is, Tkc Post. 
1707 OcKLCY tr. Leo of Modena's Hist, fews i. ii. 7 And 
ihis they call Mezuza. 1732 D'Oyly & Colson tr. Calmet's 
Diet. Bible II. 194 Mezuzoth. 1855 Smedley, etc. Occult 
Sci. 342 The mezuzoth or schedule.s for door-posts. 1892 
Zaxgwill Childr. Ghetto If. 3 They don’t kiss the Mezuzahs 
often in that house— the impious crew. 

Ii ]VIezza (me’dza), a. Mus, Fern, of Mezzo a. 
In various Italian combinations, as uiezza-braviira, 
~manica, orchestra (see quots.) ; also Mezz.v voce. 

i8xx Busby Diet. Mns. (ed. 3), Mezza Bravura, an ex- 
pression used by the Italians to signify an air of moderate 
passion and execution. 1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. 
Terms, Mezza luanica, half shift [in violin-playing]. Mezza 
orchestra, with half the orchestra. 

II HiEezza-majolica (me’dzaimayp*lika). [It.: 
lit. ‘half-majolica* (see Mezzo).] Italian decora- 
tive pottery of the 15th, i6th, and. 17th centuries; 
less ornamental and elaborate than true majolica. 

1868 J. Marryatt Pottery ^ Porcelain (ed. 3) 25 The 
outlines of the figures in mezza majoHca are traced in black 
or blue. 1873 Fortnum^ Catal. Maiolica S. Kens. Mus, 
212 Circular Dish. * Baclle.’ . . .* Mezza Majolica.* 
SQCezzaniue (me'zanfn). Also 8 mezanine, 
(9 mezzonine) ; Italian 8 mezauino, 8-9 mez- 
zanino, ft, S mez(z)anim, mezaninis. [a. F. 
mezzanine, ad. It. mezzanino, dim. of mezzano 
middle L, medianits Median.] 

1 . A low story between two higher ones ; esp, a 
low story between the ground Hoor and the story 
above, occas. between the ground floor and the 
basement. Cf. Entresol. Also attrib, (quasi- 
adj.), esp. in mezzanine floor, story. 

171X [see Entresol], 17x5 Leoni Palladio's ArcJiit.iyj^'i) 
I. 46 The Closets, .have Mezzanino’-s or half Stories above 
them. Ibid. 59 On the Closets are Mezanini. 1726 — 
Designs 1/2 The sm.'iller stairs, .ascend to the Mezzanines. 
1741 Corr. betxo. Ctess Hartford ^ Ctess Pomfret (1805) 
III. 80 The princess di Forano,. . took us into the mezzanini, 
where the family live. 1754 Pococke 7’rat'. (Camden) II. 
140 To the saloon and hall there are as mezaninis above the 
windows. xZyjCiv. Eng. ^Arch. Jrnl. 1. 59/2 The domestic 
offices are admirably arranged in the basement and mezza- 


nine stories, - 1870 znd Ref. Dcfi, Kpr. Ircl, xi The ground- 
floor and mezzanine story of this part of the building are 
arched constructions. 287^ B. Chami’ncys in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (x886) III. 237 A large cupboard for stowage on 
a mezzanine. • Ibid., The stowage room on the mezzanine 
floor. . 

b. A platform or flooring laid over a floor to 
bring its height up to some required level, 

17x5 LcoNt Palladio's Archil. (1742) I. 27 If any little 
Room or Closet should happen to be lower than the rest, 
what is wanting must be supplied by a Mezanine, or false 
Floor-Cieling. 

e. Theatr, A ’floor beneath the stage, from 
which the short scenes and traps - are .worked. 
Also mezzanine floor. 

1839 %\\.\Gasdight D. 11.31 Work underneath the stage,' 
on the umbrageous mezzonine floor. x88x P. Fitzgerald 
IPbrld Behind Scenes 46 Below the stage on the mezzanine 
floor. 1886 Stage Gossip 69 The ‘mezzanine’ is the name 
of the lower stage — the one immediately below the ‘ boards’ 
proper— and it is from here that all ‘rises’, ‘sinks* and 
* traps ’ are worked. 

2 . A small window, less in height than breadth, 
occurring in entresols and attics, etc. Also mezza- 
nine window. 

X73X Baxley voI.^ II, Mezzanine, an Entresole, or little 
window, less in height than breadth, serving to illuminate 
an Attic, &c. 1837 Foreign Q. Rez*. XIX. 78 There are 

mezzanine windows behind the entablature. 

II Mezza voce (me*d 2 a|Vj*tJ« 5 ), ^Itts. [It. 
mezza (see Mezza) Voice.] With but half 
the voice; not loud, with a medium fullness of 
sound. Also more correctly a mezza voce. 

*775 Ann, Reg. 11. 64/2 Instead of singing her airs as other 
actresses do, for the most part she only hums them over, 
a mezza voce. 1792 Charlotte Smith Desmond I. v. 60 
Interrupting a tune he had been humming, a mezza voce, 
181X in Busby Diet. Mus. (ed. 3), Mezza Voce, 

Mezzin, obs. form of Muezzin. 

II Mezzo (me'dzo), ji.l Short for Mezzo- 
SOPKANO, also attrib. as mezzo voice. 

1832 IVestm. Rev. XVII. 357 The distinct soprano, mezzo, 
contr’alto, and tenor voices. 1892 Gunter Miss Dividends 
(1894) 78 This young lady. .has a brilliant mezzo voice. 

Mezzo (me dzo), sb:^ Short for Mezzotint. 

1886 Athenxuvt 3 July 18/1 He was offered 240/. for a lot 
of early mezzos... One of these early mezzotints was worth 
a thousand pounds. 

II Mezzo (me-dza), a. Mus. [It. mezzo middle, 
hzM-.—L.medius-. see Medium.] In various Italiaa 
combinations, as mezzo carattere, forte, piauo, 
staccato (see quots.) ; mezzo tenore ‘ a voice of 
tenor quality and baritone range ’ (Stainer & Barrett 
1876). See also Mezzo-soprano, and the feminine 
Mezza. 

181X Busby Diet, Mus, (ed. 3), Mezzo Carattere, an ex- 
pression applied to airs of a moderate cast in point of 
execution. Ibid. Introd. 30 The Mezzo Forte, or r.Tiher 
loud. Ibid., The Mezzo Piano, or rather soft. Ibid., The 
Mezzo Staccato. .or extremely smooth and distinct. 2878 
T. H ELMORE Catech. Mus, xxxlii. 68 Mezzo-staccato marks. 
Mezzogfapit (me’dzograf). [f. Mezzo sb.'-t-r 
-GRAPH.] A photographic print imitating the effect 
of mezzotint. 

1890 Pall Mall G, 1 Sept. 3/3 hleritorious mezzographs 
after hlessrs. Burgess and Normand. 

II MeZZO-riHeVO (niedz^? lilye'vo). PI. -OS. 
Also 7 mezo-, 7-9 -relievo. [It. mezzo half + 
rilievo Relief sb.'\ 

1 . Half-relief; relief in which the figures project 
half their true proportions from the surface on 
which they are carved. 

2598 R. Haydocke tr. Lomazzo v. ili. 189 Imbossing 
halfe rounde called mezzo relievo. 1673 Ray foxtru. Low 
C. 330 Having three pair of brass doors artificially cost or 
engraven with curious figures in mezo relievo. 1703 
jNIaundrell Journ. ferns. (1810) 49 We saw..figures of 
men, carv'd in the natural rock, in mezzo relievo. 1820 
T. S. Hughes yrazf..S'7c/.^,etc.I.viL227 A pieceofsculpture 
in mezzo-relievo representing a Jupiter and a Leda. 1860 
J, Newlands Carp, fy Joiner's Assist. Gloss., Demi- 
relievo . .. It is also called mczzo-iilievo. 

2 . concr. A sculpture or carving in half-relief. 

2663-6 Evelyn Diary 3 Jan., lliere are some mezzo- 

relievos as big as the life. i8zt ^VH1TAKER Richmotuish. I. 
155 A mezzo relievo by Westmacott, very finely wrought. 

Hence f Iklezzo-relievo v. 

2644 Evelyn Diary 27 Feb., In the Court isa Volary.and 
the statues of Charles IX, Hen. Ill, IV, and Lewis Xlll, 
Or horseback, mezzo-rejievod in plaster. 

II Mezzo-soprano (me^dzo Sppra-nci), sb. and a. 
Mns. [It. : see Mezzo a. and Soprano.] a. The j 
pait intermediate in compass between the soprano 
and contralto; b. a voice of this pitch or compass; 
C. a person having such a voice. 

X753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Mezzo Soprano, in the Italian ^ 
music, is the high tenor, whi^ has the cleffC on the second 
line. 1878 T. Helmore Caiec/u Alsts. xlul. 84 The contraltos 
.*ind mezzo-sopranos may sing the bass an octave higher in 
the exercises. 

d. attrib. or adj. 

x8ix Busby Diet. Mns, (ed. 3), Mezzo Soprano Cliff, the 
name given to the Cliff when placed on the first line of the 
Slave, in order to accommodate the Mezzo Soprano voice. 
1885 Miss Braddon IVyllarcCs Weird 1. iiu 94 Hilda had 
a superb mezzo-soprano voice. 

II Mezzo termine (me*dzt> te*rmine). PI, -i. . 
[It. : mezzo middle, termine term.] A middle term, 
measure, or period. 


1768 H. ^yAL^0LEZ^r/. to G. Montagu 13 Aug., He only 
takes the title of altesse, an absurd mezzotermine, but acts 
King exceedingly. 1827 Scott Chron. Canoug. Introd. i, 

I have all my life hated those treacherous expedients called 
mezzo-termini. 1841 Lady Blessington Idler m France 
II. iv. 84 Oh, the misery of thewrcco tenniniva the journey 
of life, when time robs the eyes of their lustre [etc.]. 

Mezzotint (me-dzi?-, me^z^tint), sb. .[Angli-. 
cized fofm-of Mezzotinto.] 

1 . — Mezzotinto i, Obs. or arch. 

2738 Fritsch tr. Lairessc's Art Paint, ii The half Tint 
which is laid next to the Extremity on the light Side and 
called Mezzo-tint. 2774 ‘J. Collier’ Trav. 28 Her' 
back-ground ; her mezzo-tints ; and her dare-obscure were 
charming.^ 1880 Shorthouse J, Inglesant (1882) II. vii. 
162 Born in the dull twilight of the north, and having most 
of his mature years amongthe green mezzotints ofGermany, 
he was now transplanted into a land of light and colour. 

2 . (- Mezzotinto 2.) A method of engraving 
copper or steel plates for printing, in which the 
suriace of the plate is first roughened uniformly, 
the ‘uap^ thus produced being afterwards com- 
pletely or partially scraped away in order to pro- 
duce the lights and half-lights of the picture, while 
the untouched parts of the plate give the deepest 
sliadows. Also, a print produced by this process. 

The invention has often been ascribed to Prince Rupert, 
who certainly practised the method, and made it known in 
England ; but it is now established that be learned It from 
a Hessian colonel, Ludwig von Siegen, of whom an example 
is extant dated 1642. 

1800 J. Dallaway Anecd. Arts Eng. 474 note. There is 
a mezzotint taken from it by Faber. 1830 W. Irving Gold- 
smith xxvii. 272 His portrait is to be engraved in mezzotint. 
18S6 Swinburne il/rVf. 86 Aurora Raby is a graceful sketch 
in sentimental mezzotint. 

b, attrib. 

*753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty xiL 94 Could mezzo-lint 
prints be wrought as accurately as those with the graver, 
they would come nearest to nature, as they are done without 
strokes or lines. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 169/1 Previous to 
the mezzotint ground having been laid. 2870 RusKiNZr<-/. 
Art V. 129 The arts of etching and mezzotint engraving. 

c. Photogr. (See quot.) 

x8.. Lea Photogr. 294 (Cent.) Others^ modify the effects 
and soften their paper prints by interposing a sheet of glass, 
of gelatin, of mica, or of tissue paper between the negative 
and the paper ; in this way are made the so-called I^Iezzotint 
Prints. 

Me’zzotint, z'. [f. Mezzotint jA] trans.To 
engrave in mezzotint. 

1827 Genii. Mag, XCVII. 11. 3 Mezzotinting those on the 
motto. 1829 Ibid. XCIX. 1. 347 By this discovery the litho- 
grapher acquires a very valuable process for mezzotinting. 
1881 Blackw. Mag. Nov. 601 The picture was. .afterwards 
mezzotinted very indifferently. 

b. transf.z.x\dftg. To represent as if in mezzotint, 
1834 Lowell frnl. Italy Pr. Wks. 1890 I. 168 The., 
passengers.. crawled out again,., their vealy faces mezzo- 
tinted wiih soot. 1870 — Study Wind. (1871) 42 How 
many times 1 bad lingered to study the shadows of the 
leaves mezzotinted upon the turf. 

Hence Me’zzotinted ppl, a., Mo’zzotinting 
vhl. sb, 

1877 * Rita’ Vivienne vi. ii, The room was furnished with 
quaint mezzo-tinted cinque-cento furniture. iQS^PallMatl 
G. 13 Mar. 3/2 For the mezzotinting the authorities have* 
allowed Mr. Seymour Haden to remove the picture. 
Mezzotinter (me'dzo-, me'zotintDj), [fl 
Mezzotint sb, + -eb 1.] One who engraves or is 
skilled in mezzotint. 

1763 H. Walpole Catal, Engravers (1765) 116 Mr. John 
SniitS 1700. The best mezzotinter that has appeared, whe 
united softness with strength, and finishing with freedom. 
Ibid. 130 John Faber junr... was the next mezzotinter in 
meiit to Smith. 1893 Daily News 25 Nov. 3/6 Such an 
etcher or mezzotinter as Mr. Frank Short. 1902 A. Whit- 
man {title) British Mezzotinters, Valentine Green. 

II Mezzotinto (medzoti'nto), sb. and a. Also 
7 metzo-tinoto, mezo tinto, mascy tinter, 8 
met(t)zotinto, messo-tinto. [It,; mezzo half, 
tinlo tint.] 

f 1 . In the Italian sense : A half-tint. Obs. 

1660 A. Dtirer Revived j8 Take a print done in Metzo- 
Tincto. 1739 Eliz. Carter tr. A Igarotti on Newton's Theory 
(1742) II. 2$ Neither Correggio, Titian, nor his rival 
Rosalba, did ever unite and shade their Metzo Tintoes 
with so much Exactness to form the Oval of a Face. 
1787 P. Beckfobd Let. Italy (1805) I. 437 The Mosaic of 
the floor, .was improved and finished by Beccafumi in 1500, 
who made use of yellow marble as a mezzotinto. _ 2788 
Burkc Sp. agst. }V, Hastings Wks. XVI. 224 Vou iviJJ see, 
by this letter, that he [Hastings] kept his accounts in all 
colours, black, white, and mezzotinto : that he kept them 
in all languages, in Persian, m Bengallee, [etc.]. 

2 . = Mezzotint sb, 2. 

x66x Evelyn Diary 21 Feb., Prince Rupert first shewed 
me how to grave in Mezzo Tinto. *663 Pepys Diary 
5 Nov., Mr. E\ ely n . . showed me . . the whole secret of mezzo- 
tinto. 1669 A. Browne Ars Pictoria no The Manner or 
Way of Mezo Tinto. i683 R. Hol-me Armoury \n. 

Mascy Tinter- .is a New and Late Invention of mking from 
a Plate any form or shape. .by smooty shadows. 2713 
Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) V. 104 The pictme that u done iri 
Mezzotinto of him. 17*7 SwtiT Nov^ Get 

me likewise Polly’s Messo-tinto. 17.S0 A 
The prisoner. .was indicted for causing 1^ engraved and 

cut in mezzo-linto, on a plate of copper, a blank promi^rv 
note, containing the word /rtY«/y m 

cround 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect H. 226 .Martin 
^scraped’.-in mezzo-tinto the major part of the many cn- 
graved plateS'he produced. 
altrid. ti,nd Comb. 
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MEZZOTYPE. 

• x688 G. Parker & J. Stalker Treai. Japanmn^y etc. 
(titic-p.), The MethodofGuilding.., with the Arc., of Paint- 
in'^ Mezzo-tinto-Prints. 1697 Mezzo*Tinto Graving [see 
1\Iblanochalcocrapher]. X 74 S Daily Advertiser 1 Oct. 3/3 
A Metzotinto Print of that worthy Prelate Dr. Hough, late 
Bishop of Worcester. 1797 EncycL Brit, (ed. 3) XI. 687/2 
Edial.. became a mezzolinlo painter. x8ia R. H. in Ex- 
a/fdner 28 Dec. 828/1 Mr. MeyeA ability in mezzotinto 
scraping.. ranks with the most eminent. 182^ C. Turner 
in E/til. Mag. LXV. 427 The deficiencies .. in mezzotinto 
engraving. 1839 Penny CycU XV. 169/t The mezzotinto 
ground being thus laid. 1843 Darwin i'oy, NaL xv. (1873) 
320 The sky .. appeared like a mezzotinto engraving. 

/X 1788 N. UOTTON A Fable 34 Baxter, with apostolic 
grace, Display’d his metzotinto face ; While here and there 
some luckier saint Attain'd to dignity of paint 
Hence lkle*zzotiiito v, =' Mezzotint v, 
a 1846 Genii. Ma^. cited in Worcester (1846). 

Mezzotype (me'dzptaip). Photogr, [f. Mezzo 
- h -TYPE, a. photo-inezzoiype^ A kind of paper 
for photojrraphic printing. 

1894 Brit. Jml. Photogr. XLI. 56 With plain salted 
papers, or at any rate, with mezzotype, the only chemicals 
used are the necessary chloride of silver and a little acid. 
Ibid. 57 We believe that mezzotype is as perfect a paper of 
its class as it is possible to make. 

Mheiiclee, variant of Mendee. 

MIlo (mJn). Electr. [Proposed by Sir W. 
Thomson (now Lord Kelvin): reversed spelling of 
Ohm.] The unit of conductivity, being the con- 
ductivity of a body whose resistance is one ohm, 
1883 Sir W. Thomson Pop. Led. (1889) . 1 , 130 Such an 
instrument at once gives conductivity, ana you want a name 
(suppose you adopt mho) for the unit of conductivity, and 
call the instrument a irtkonieter..T^'h^ number of Wiar, or 
of vtillhnhos will, .measure the number of lamps in circuit. 
1892 Gloss. Eledr. Terms 12 in Lightning 3 Mar. Supp., 
Mho. The viho is the conductivity of a column ofmercury 
of a constant cross section of one square millimetre, and of 
a length of io6-3 centimetres at the temperature of melting 
ice. {Note. — The conductivity of a conductor is the rccipro* 
cal of its resistance.) 

So Iflliometer (m^'m/taj), an instrument for 
measuring electrical conductivities. 

2883 [see above]. 

^Jthovj: (mpi). Also m*horr, inoh(o)r. [Mo- 
rocco Arabic.] A West African gazelle named by 
E. T. Bennett Gazella mhorr^ having horns annu- 
lated with ten or twelve prominent rings. 

‘ The animal is much sought after by the Arabs on account 
of producing the bezoar stones so highly valued iu eastern 
medicine. These stones are commonly called in Marocco, 
Baid-el-Mhorr, mhorr's eggs' {Penny Cycl. 1834 11 . 86). 

2833 E. T. Bennett in 7 'rans. Zool. Soc, (1835) I. i The 
LI’horr Antelope. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 85/2 The Mhorr,, 
is four feet two inches long from nose to the origin of the 
tail. 1852 J. E. Grav Catal, Mammalia Brit. Mus, iii. 59 
Gazella Scemmeri/tgii. The Abyssinian Mohr, 

Iffi (ml). Afus, Also 6 my, 7, 9 me. [Orig. 
the first syllable of L. mtra : see Gamut.] The 
name given by Guido to the third note in his 
hexachords, and since retained in solmization as 
the third note of the octave; also used (as in Fr. 
and It.) as a name for the note E natural, the 
third note in the scale of C major. (In Tonic 
Sol-fa often written 

a 1529 Skelton Sozvge Cozirie 258 Lerne me to synge, Re, 
my, fa, sol. 2588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. ii. 202 Old Mantuan. 
Who vnderstandeth thee not, vt re sol la mi Jo. ^ c 2645 
Howell Lett.{\iiyS\ 11 . 77 The other [a German]., will drink 
often musically a health to every one of these 6 .notes, Ut, 
Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La. 1727-42 Cha.mbcrs Cycl. s. v. Gammuty 
We may begin at ut in c, and pass into the first series at mi. 
x8ii Busby Diet. Mus, (ed. 3) s. v. ScalCy The denomination 
first given to the arrangement made by Guido, of the six 
syllables uty re^ mi,Jay soly la. 

Mi, obs. form of My. 

i'Mi*agite. Obs. [f. the name of 
a glacier near Mont Blanc + -ite.] (See quot.) 
■281X Pinkerton PetralogyW.S-^ Miagite. The rock is 
generally considered as the most beautiful which has yet 
been discovered., itconsists of concentric but irregular circles 
of white_ felspar and black siderite, disposed in broad or 
nairow lines. Ibid. 68 It was thought advisable, .to term 
it Miagite, from the place where it was discovered by 
Saussure. 

IKCiat-Xiliai (maimai*). Also miam, miami, 
mi-mi, mia-mie. The Western Australian and 
Victorian native name for : A hut, a rude shelter. 

284s R. Howitt Australia 103 There she stood, in a per- 
fect state of nudity, a little way from the road, by her miam. 
1852 Mbs. Perry in Goodman Ch. in Victoria (1892) 167 
One of the mia mias..was as large as an ordinary-sized 
circular summer-house. 2862 T. M«Combie Austral. Sk. 25 ' 
IMany diggers resided under branches of trees made into 
miamis or wigwams. ^ 2868 Carleton Austral Nts. 2 The 
mia-mia that the native dark Had formed from sheets of 
stringy bark. 2870 Tucker Mute 85 He yells the war-cry 
of his tribe around That makes the warriors from their mi- 
mis bound. 

Miana-bngf (miamaibt^g). [Aliaita the name of 
a town in Persia + Bug.] A species of tick, Argos 
persietts, whose bite is said to be occasionally fatal. 

[2822 Porter Trav. Georgia^ etc. 1 . 265 Mianna. .is a poor 
place, being best known by the ill name of its bugs,] 2862 
Chambers's Encycl. IV. 100/2 The Miana Bug, or Argos 
Persietts. 

Miaow (fniau), vd. and sb. Forms: 7 miau, 
7“8 meaw, 9 miaw, mieaou, meaow, miauw, 
miaow’, miow, mi-owe, meeow. [Echoic : the 


spelling is partly influenced by F, viiaott. Cf. 
Mew int. and The cry of a cat. Also, the 

name of this cry, 

2634 T. Johnson 252 They, .cryed with the 
Cats miau, miau. 1833 Penny Cycl. 1 , 372/2 The word mew 
would be more expressively written 2840 Marry at 

Poor yack xxui, * Miaw ! * was the reply. They had heard 
the loud miaw. 286a H. Kingsley in Macm. Mag. June 212 
‘Pussey, iJussey!* she [Mrs. O’Neil] began, ‘kilty, kitty, 
kitty! MiaoWy ntiaowl* (Mr. Malone had accumulated 
property in the cats* meat business.) 2866 Miss Braddon 
Trail Serpent iv. v,Thc feeble miauw of an invalid member 
of the feline specie-s. 2879 E. Garrett Ho. by JVorks 1 . 80 
He [a cat] rose with a lazy nti-owe. 

Hence Miaow v. inir.^ to make or counterfeit 
the cry of a cat (cf. Maav, Mew vds.). Miaowing* 
vbl. sb.f the crying of a cat; Miaowing* ppl, a., 
calling like a cat. Also Miaow‘er.’ 

1632 Sherwood, To meaw, or meawlc (as a cat), imauler. 
..A meawing, or meawling,_ . A meawer, or 
meawler, miauleur. Meawing, or meawling, ntiauleux. 
1732 Bailev vob II, Meawingy the crying of a cat, 2825-80 
Jamieson, To MiauvCy to mew as a cat, Buchan. 2894 
Baring-Gould Kitty Alone HI. 167 A stray cat came, .and 
meeowed. 

Miargyrite (maiia'jdairait). Min. [ad. G, 
miargynt (H. Rose 1829), f. Gr. /Jii-ay less + 
apyvp-os silver + -ITE.] A black sulpli-antimonide 
of silver, which contains a smaller quantity of 
silver than red silver ore. 

2836 T. Thomson Min. Geohy etc. I. 650 The constitution 
of miargirite must be 11 atoms sesquisuiphite of antimony, 
6 atoms sequisulphuret of silver. 2845 Encycl. Meirop. VI. 
514/2 Occurs in attached crystals. 2872RAV. 

mono Statist. Mines <5^ Mining 52 Our ores are chiefly 
antimonlal sulphides, miargyrite, dark red silver ore, and 
light red silver ore. 

II Mias (m3i*as). Sing, and pi. Also 9 maias. 
[Da)’ak maias (Plowell & Baily Sea-Dyak Diet. 
1900).] The orang-utan, Simia saiynts. 

2840 J, Brooke yrnt. in Mundy Narr. in BorneOy etc. 
(1848)1. 220 While lazily wailing the report ©four Dyaks 
who were detached in search of the mt^, we fell in with 
a party of Balows. Ibid. 221 After our interview with the 
Balow other mlas were discovered. Ibid. 226 The inias, 
both pappan and rembi.. have nests or houses in the trees. 
x866 C. Brooke Sarawak I. 63 The Matas, or Orang.utan, 
. .is very common in some parts [of Sarawak]. 2869 A R. 
Wallace Malay Archip. I. iv. 62 Just a week after my 
arrival at the mines, 1 first saw a Mias. 

Miascite (msi’askDit). Petrology. Also mia- 
scyte. and (in Diets.) miaskite. [ad, G, miaszit 
(Wuttig 1814), f. Aliask the name of a town in the 
Ural Mountains where the mineral was obtained : 
see -ITE,] (See quot. 1888.) 

2854 Dana Syst. Min. (ed. 4) II. 246 MiascitCy a granular 
slaty rock consisting of orthoclase, mica, and elsohie, with 
sometimes quartz, mbite, and hornblende. 2868 Ibid, (ed. 5) 
II. 359 Miascyte, 2888TEALL.5r//. Petrogr.^s^ MiascitCy 
term introduced by G. Rose for a rock occurring in the 
Ilmen Mountains in Russia, essentially composed of ortho 
cla.se, ebeolite, and dark mica- 
Kliasm (moi-aez’m). Also 7-8 miasme. [a. 
F. miasme : see next] = Miasma. 

1650 Charleton Paradoxes Proleg. B 4, Upon every 
Solution of Continuity there is impressed an exotick Miasm, 
or putrefactive acidity. 1669 W, Simrson Hydrol. Chym. 
71 It cairys of, .the very seminal miasmes. 2799 Under- 
wood Dis. Children (ed. 4) I, 288 Children born in an air, 
saturated as it were with the miasm of this disea.'^e [i.e. small- 
pox] . . have nevertheless escaped the disease. 1822-34 Good's 
Slttdy Med. (ed. 4) II. 423 The miasm of gaol fever. 1876 
Bristowe Theory Sf Pract. Med. (1878)282 The miasm may 
be carried by the wind and atmospheric currents beyond 
the limits of the area in which it is produced. 

11 Miasma (m3i,pe*zma). PL miasmata 
(maiiffi'zmata), miasmas. [niod.L., a. Gr. iilaa^a 
pollution, related to ftiaivtiv to pollute. Cf, F. 
miasmei\ Infectious or noxious exhalations from 
putrescent organic matter; poisonous particles or 
germs floating in and polluting the atmosphere; 
noxious emanations, esp. malaria. 

166^ Needham M«L Medicimej^^ The Miasma or Malign 
Inqutnalion of blood and humors. 2720 Quincy tr. Hodges' 
Loimologia 54 The pestilential Miasmata may be destroyed 
by the occursion of others. 1827 Macculloch Malaria L 1 
It has long been familiar to physicians that there was pro- 
duced by.. marshes and swamps, a poisonous and ariform 
substance, the cau.se, not only of ordinary fevers, but of 
intermiitents; and to this unknown agent of disease the 
term marsh miasma has been applied. 2844 H, H. Wilson 
Brit. India II. 20 The deadly miasmata which render the 
forests on the skirts of the hills utterly impassable. 2862 
Merivale Rom. Emp. xxxiv, (1865) IV. 181 Sardinia. .was 
afflicted by a pestilential miasma. 2882 ‘ Ouida * Marcmma 

I. 35 It was full of miasma and fever in the hot season. 

fig. 2836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump.y Mor. CkolerUy It 

seems to be the object of these institutions to propagate 
and disseminate the miasmata of vice instead of prevent- 
ing their circulation. 1878 Smiles Robt. Dick ii. 13 The 
noxious miasmas that poison the whole human heart. 

Miasmal (msiise'zmal), a. [f. prec, + -AL.] 
Containing miasmatic effluvia or germs. 

z8s3_ Fraser's plag. XLVHI. 267 You wittingly expose 
your innocent wife To this miasmal atmosphere of death. 
2856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh vn. 300 We respond with 
our miasmal fog. 2895 R. ’^.nxsKXGxTeachingofyesus 

II. 175 Like a sunbeam on some forlorn and miasmal place, 
sterilising the germs of evil. 

Miasmatic(m9i|Szm3C'tik),^. [f. Gr. /imcr/zaT-, 
fiiacfia Miasma + -ic.] Pertaining to or haring the * 


nature of miasma ; caused by noxious or infectious 
exhalations ; malarial. 

183s Cycl. Pract. Med. IV. s/A The softening in inter- 
miitents is owing to the miasmatic poison altering the 
qualities of the blood. 2857 IL Tomes Amer. in Japan 

ix. 194 The entire absence of marshes.. must cxemptitftom 

all miasmatic disease. 2882 Du Q\\K\\.us Landof Midnt. 
Sun II, 60 The miasmatic equatorial African jungle. 

Hence Mlasma'tical a., in the same sense ; 
Miasma*tlcally adv.y after the manner of miasma. 

2855 Ogilvie Supply Miasmatical, 1876 tr. Wagner's 
Gen. Pathol. 132 Thcinfectiousmaterialmay..increaseaiso 
outside of the organism, in the substrata of the surrounding 
soil, i. e. miasmatically. 

Miasmatist (maiise-zmatist). [f. miasmal-, 
Miasma + -ist.] One versed in the phenomena of 
miasmatic exhalations; one who makes a special 
study of malarial diseases. 1890 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Miasmatize (maiim-zmataiz), v, [Formed as 
prec.; see -IZB.] trans. To affect by miasma. 

1832 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle xi, (/«//.),Tbe Captain 
was neither drowned nor poisoned, neither miasmatised nor 
anatomised. 

Miasmatology (moiise-zmatplod^i). Med. [f. 
sniasmat-. Miasma + -(o)logy.] The study of 
miasmata ; miasmology (Webster 1902). 
Miasmatous (moiiS-zmatos). a. [Formed as 
prec. + -ous.] Generating miasma. 

2864 Sat, Rev. 9 July 67/2 Cambodia .. is overspread 
with iniasmatous forests. 

Dliasinic (moiim-zmik), a. [f. Miasm i--ic.] 
= Miasmatic. 

2822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 . 588 In a pure atmo- 
sphere, the miasmic materials easily become dissolved or 
decomposed. 1895 G. Parker When Valmoud catne to 
Pontiac vi. (18^6) 97 Beyond the mountain were unexplored 
regions,, .lost m a miasmic haze. 

Miasmifu^e (maiia'zmifi/Td^). [f. Miasma 
+ -(i)ruGE.] That which destroys or disperses 
miasmata (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890). 

Miasmology (m 3 iia‘zmf 7 * 16 d 3 i). [f. Gr. 

fiiaoft-a miasma + -(o)logy.] A treatise on 
miasma; the science that treats of miasmata 
(Ogilvie 1882). 

Miasmous (msiiae'zmss), a. [f. Miasm + -ous.] 
Miasmatic, miasmal. 

2884 J.P. Mahaffv in HarpePs Mag. May 903/1 A fertile 
but miasmous desert. [Also in mod. Diets.] 

Miau, obs. form of Miaow. 

Miaul (miig‘1), z'. Forms: 7 meawle, miol, 
8 meaul, 9 mioul, miauL [ad. F. miaulery of 
echoic origin, (The form meawle perh. belongs to 
Mewl.)] 

1 , intr. To call or cry as a cat ; to mew. 

2632 Sherwood, To meaw, or meawle (os a cal), miauler. 
1771 S.MOLLETT Humph, Cl. 8 Nov., The poor animal [a cat] 
. .meauled. 2824 Scott 5 /. Ronan's xxii, l-ady Penelope is 
miauling like a starved cat^ >859 H. Kingsley G. Hatnlyn 
II. 71 Domestic cats may mioul in the garden at night. x886 
R. F, Burton Arab. Nts. I. 134 A black tom-cat, which 
miauled and grinned and spat. 

2 . i 7 'ans. To sing with a voice like that of a cat. 

2862 Wraxall Hugo''s Aliserables ni. xxii. (1877) 11 Her 

tom-cat, who might have miauled the Allegri Itliserere. 
1866 G, Meredith Vittoria xii, The boy, .concluded by 
miauling ‘Amalia' in the triumph of contempt. 

Hence Miau'ling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Also 
Iliau'ler, a cat. 

1632 Meawler, meawling [see Miaower, IMiaowingI. <^1693 
Urguhart's Rabelais iii. xiii. 107 The . . mumbling of Rabets, 
..humming of Wasps, mioHng of Tygers, bruzzing of Bears. 
1822 Scott Kenilw, xxxiii, 1 mind a squalling woman no 
more than a miauling kitten. 1884 Graphic Christmas No. 
4/1 He.. sang in a shrill miawling treble, 1885 Ibid. 3 Jan. 
7/1 While Bully is asleep the marauding miaulere come 
and appropriate his bone. 1885 Punch 13 June 280/1 Hark 
the. .miauling of Cats. 

Miauw, variant form of Miaow. 
MicaCmai’ka). Alin. [a. L. grain, crumb. 
The mod.L. use in Mineralogy was prob. originally con- 
textual ; the development of the specialized meaning niay 
have been due to erroneous association with r/r/Vazr to shine.] 
+ 1 . A small plate of talc, selenite, or other 
glistening crystalline substance found in the struc- 
ture of a rock. In pi. tnicx. Obs. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), il//V a,.. Glimmer, or Cat -silver *, 
a aleltallick Body like Silver, which shines in Marble, and 
other Stones, but cannot be separated from them, a 27^ 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Fossils (1729) I. viii. 170 A pale 
brown Earth, with very small Micm in it. 1748 J. Hill 
hist. Fossils 556 Dr. Woodward imagin'd the white parts 
of this as of the other Micje in general to be Spar.^ 1803 
Sarrett New Piet. Loud, 114 A great variety of Micas or 
spangle stones, 

2 . Any one of a group of similar minerals com- 
posed essentially of silicate of aluminium variously 
combined with the silicates of other, bases, such as 
soda, potash and magnesia, and occurring^ either 
in minute glittering plates or scales in granite and 
other rocks, or in crystals characterized by their 
perfect basal cleavage and their consequent separa- 
bility into thin, transparent and usually flexible 
laminae. 

1778 Woulfe in Phil. Trans. LXIX. 29 Mica or Glimmer. 
This.. is composed of very thin flexible flakes, more or less 
large. 1835 R. D. <)r T. Thomson's Rcc. Gen. Sci. II. 445 
Pinchbeck mica, iron pjTites, and titaniatc of iron occur as' 
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accidental constituents, i860 Tyndall Glac» 3 Mica is a 
crystal which cleaves very readily in one direction. 1903 
Edin, Rev, Oct, 390 A film of mica. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as mica battery, goggles, 
insulation, plate ; mica^powder, a form of dyna- 
mite in which the siliceous earth is replaced by 
mica in fine scales; mica-schist, -slate, a slaty 
metarnorphic rock composed of quartz and mica. 

1849 Noad Electricity (ed. 3) 14S The lacquered hnob of 
the ■•mica battery. 1903 Daily Chron. lo Aug. 5/6 A polo 
cap, *mlca goggles,, .and the usual, .allowance of lard consti- 
tuted Burgess’s costume. 1897 Daily News 20 July 6/2 It 
fused the •mica insulation of wires, 1837 Brewster Magnet, 
312 The successive thicknesses of the *mica plates. i88x 
Raymond Mining Gloss., * Mica-j/o^oder, 1833 Lyell Princ. 
Geol, III. 237 The sterile •mica-schist is barely covered with 
vegetation. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta’s Rocks Class. 234 A 
complete series of transitions from .. gneiss through mica- 
schist into clay-slate. 1819 Bakeweu. Jitirod, Mineral. 
477 •Mica-slate, or micaceous schistus, 1877 Raymond 
Statist. Mines 4* Mining 22g A large number of firft lodes, 
all occurring in limestone and mica-slate. 

Mica'ceo-calca^reous, a. Geol. [f. micaceo- 
taken as comb, form of next + Calcareous.] 
Containing mica and lime {Cent. Diet. 1890). 
Micaceous (msik^'Jfas), a, Min, [f. Mica + 
-ACEOUS.] Containing or resembling mica; per- 
taining to or of the nature of mica, esp. in Combs, 
forming the descriptive names of various rocks, as 
micaceous lava, sandstone, schist, shale, slate. 

STJ4 Penuaut TaurScoil. itt 177^, 153 A micaceous slate, 
mixed with quartz. 18x3 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem, (1814) 
z93Micaceous schistus, which is composed of quartz and mica 
arranged in layers. 1849 Dana Geol. ix. (1830) 463 Blue 
micaceous shale. iSSzGeikib n. it. iii, As this 

silvery lustre is. .due to the presence of mica, it is commonly 
called distinctively micaceous. 
Micacious(ni3ikf**j3s),<z. [asif f. 'L.*micdc-em 
(f. miedre to shine, sparkle) + -loua.] Sparkling. 

1836 Loudon Encycl. Plants 42 IVatsonia brevi/olia has 
its blossoms of a micacious hue, glittering in the sun, 
<21843 Southey Doctor Interch. xxii. I1848) 537 There is 
the Cyclopean stile, of which Johnson is the great example ; 
the sparkling, or micacious, possessed by Hazlitt. 

Micanite (mai'kanait). Telegraphy, [f. Mica, 
after vtilcanitel\ A prepared form of mica used as 
an insulator. 

1900 Engineering Mag. XIX. 709 The micanite used for 
the commutator sleeve. 

tMi'cant, a. Obs. [ad. L. micanl-em, pres, 
pple. of miedre shine.] Shining, glittering. 

x6s7 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 433 When micant sparks 
ascend from the metal. 

Micarelle (msi'karel). Min. Also -el. [App. 
irreg. f. Mica.] 

1. A micaceous mineral psendomorphous after 
scapolite. 

1794 Kikwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 1, 213 Hence the presence 
of masnesia is merely casual ; therefore it must be regarded 
as a distinct sj)ecies from mica, and hence 1 have given it 
the name of micarelle. iSxx Pinkerton Petral. I, 12^ The 
white mica, which might be called micarel, 1836 T, Ihom- 
S0Nil//«. Geol., etc. 1. 271 Meionite, ot Scapolite. Paranlhine, 
. .micarelle [etc.]. 1^6 Chester Diet. Min. 

2. A name used to designate an unknown mineral 
from which the pinite of Stolpen was derived, 

1836 T, Thomson Min. Geol., etc. I. 3^ Pinite. Micarell. 
1845 Encycl, Metrop. VI. 525/1 Micarelle. Pinite or Sca- 
polite. 

So lUicare’llite in the same senses {CasselVs 
Encycl. Diet. 1885), 

Slicasiza'tioJi, Slicatiza'tion. Geol. 
[irreg. f. M10.V + -IZE + -ATION.] (See qnot 189,3.) 

1893 Geikie Tcxtdk. Geol. (ed. 3) 617 Jlicasization — the 
production of mica as a secondary mineral from felspars or 
other original constituents. 1896 Van Hise in \ttk Rep. 
U.S. Geol. Snrv. i. 691 Some of the more important of 
these processes are mlcatization, feldsparization [etc.]. 

t Mica’tiou. Obs, [ad. L. iniedtidn-em, n. of 
action f. miedre to move swiftly, miedre digitis to 
play at mora (‘ How many fingers do I hold up? ’).] 

a. The action used in playing at mora. b. A beat 
of the pulse. 

c 164s Vox Turturis 8 Hence C^usabonus saith dhnicare 
to duell or fight is derived, which is properly by Lot or 
micaiion to put an end to controversie. 1656 Stanley 
Philos, viii. (1687)466/2 By Lot, or Micationwith the Fingers 
(giitoco della vtord). 172S Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Pulse, 
This Strength is made up with the Multiplicity and Fre- 
quency of less Plications [re; of the pulse] as in the Heights 
of Fevers. 

t Mice-eyed, a. Obs. rare’^K . [f. mice, pi. of 
Mouse + Eyed.] Having the keen- eyes of mice. 

1599 Nashe LetUen Stuffe 67 O for a Legion of mice-eyed 
dicipherers and calculaters vppon characters, now to augu- 
rate what I meane by this. 

Micelium, obs. variant of Mycelium, 

11 Micella (mise*la). Biol. PL micellsa (-x). 
[mod.L., dim. of L. mica crumb.] Nageli’s term 
(1877) for the hypothetical solid molecular aggre- 
gates of which he considered the organized struc- 
tures of plants to consist. The micella is distin- 
guished from the Pleon in that it consists of a 
much larger number of molecules, and in that 
increase or decrease of size does not affect the 
chemical constitution. In certain cases the micella 


were assumed to be crystals. Hence MiceTlar a., 
pertaining to or composed of micella. 

1882^ Vines tr. SachP Bot. 664 note t. 1885 Goodale 
Physiol. Bot. (1892)218 In the adherent film of water around 
each micella new micellae of cellulose are supposed to be 
produced. 1893 W. N. Parker tr. Wehmann’s Ger7ifPlasm 
474 (Index) Micellar theory. 

Mich : see Miche v.. Much cu and adv. 

Michael (mai'kel). Forms : a. i Miclia(h)el, 
3 Michaeal, 4 Mychael, 4, 6- Michael. 

3 Missel, 4-5 Michel, 5 Mychel, 6 Mychell. 
7. 3 Mihael, Michel, 4 Mihel, Mychell, 5 My- 
ghell, Myghele, 7 (in Comb.) Mighill-. [repr. 
Heb. Mikhdel, lit. ‘who is like God?’ Gi. 
^UxaljK, L, Michael, whence OF. Michiel, F. 
Michel, It. Michele, Sp. Migztel, Pg. Miguel, G. 
Michael (the archangel), Michel (in popular uses). 

The y forms, implying a pronunciation (miyel), are difficult 
to account for. They occur only in applic.'ition to the arch- 
angel or his feast ; for the baptismal name the /3 forms only 
were used down to the 17th c.J 

1. The name of one 0/ the archangels. The feast 
of St. Michael, St. Michael’s day \ Michaelmas. 

ciooq jTIlfric Horn. 1. 5x8 Michahel. aszasMicr.R, 
41a Seinte Mihaeles dei, X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1x032 A 
sein Misseles Myhellesl dai. 1340 Ayenb, 1 Holy 

archanle Aficbaef. 1362 Lancu P. PL A, vm. 36, I schal 
sende ow ray-self seint Mihel myn Aungel. 2382 Wyclif 
Datux. 13 Mychael [1388 Mychel]. 14.. Customs o/Malton 
in Surtees Misc. (t888) 59 Eftyrhe fest of Sayntt Plyghell. 
1667 MiLTOtt P. Z, If. 204 So much Che/earOf Thunderand 
the Sword of Michael Wrought still within them. 

b. St, Michaets pear[ = E. poire de St. -Michel, 
G. Michaelisbimel : a kind of pear that is ripe at 
Michaelmas. 

X837 Hawthorne Twice-told T. viii, They strung him up 
to the branch of a St. MichaeFs pear-tree. 

c. Order of St. Michael', an old French military 
order instituted by Louis XI in 1462. Order of 
St. Michael and St, George \ an English civil 
order of knighthood instituted in 1818, shortly 
after the acquisition by Great Britain of Malta 
and the Ionian Islands, for the purpose of affording 
a special decoration to the natives of those islands; 
now granted as a reward for distinguished services 
in the colonies and abroad. 

1530, xS9t [see Orders^. 8J. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 246/2 
There are also. .knights of the Ionian order of Saint Mi- 
chael and Saint George. 

t2. = Michaelmas. K\so aitrib,mMichael-cty, 
day, term ; Michael(’a)-tide, Michaelmas-tide. 

X4^ Hocclevb Misrule 423 For Michel terme J)at was 
last. 1426 in Catal, Anc. Deeds in P. R. 0 . IV. 547 That 
the said Richard be at Chestlr the next Seterday after 
Jlygheleday in presens of the Chaumberlayn. 1573 Tusser 
Husb. (1878) 28 Fresh herring plentie, Mihell brings. Ibid. 
74 No danger at all to geld as they fait Yet Michel cries 
please butchers etes. x6xz Speed Hist. Ct. Brit. ix. xv. 
(1633) 802 From the next Michaels-Ude vnto Easter. 1615 
^y, Lawson Country Housero. Card. (1626) 12 At Mighill- 
tide it will be good to sow Wall-floweis. Ibid. 51 Generally 
no keeping fruit [jc. will be ready) before Michael-tide, 1622 
S.^ Ward Li/e Faith in Death (1627) 87 To be haunted 
with a Quartan from Michael to Ester. 1622 in Bueclench 
MSS. (Hist MSS. Cornm.) 1. 2»o By Michael next my Lord 
. . makes accompt to bring her over. 

3. As a common Christian name of men. Also 
in proverbial phrases. 

1340 Ayenb. i bis boc is dan Michelis of Northgate, y- 
write an englis of his owene hand. 1^-20 Dunbar Poems 
xxit 71 Twa curis or thre hes vpolandis Michell \rime5 
knitchell oJid nichell (=L. nihili]. <21625 Fletcher lVo~ 
mads Prize i. iii, Petru. Well there are more Maides then 
Maudlin, that’s my comfort. Mar. Yes, and more men 
then Michael. X783 Grose Diet, Vnlg. T., Michael. Hip, 
Michael, your head's on fire. 

Miclia>elite (markelait). Min, [f. name of 
.5V. AJzchaels, in the Azores ; see -ite.] = Fiorite. 

x82x Webster in Amcr. yml. Sci. III. 391 From the 
island where this variety (fc. of siliceous sinter] occurs (St. 
hlicbaels) it might perhaps be distinguished by the term 
Michaelite. 

Michaelmas (mi’kelm^). Forms ; l Saneb 
Michaeles m^sse, 3 Mi^beles-masse ; 3 miel-, 
missel-, 3, 5 mi5hel, 3-5 mychel, 4 myol-, 
mihele-, misschel, 4-5 myhel, 5 myhil, myhell, 
michel-, mijele-, mighell-, meghel-, mykel-, 
mykyl, my5lxel-, 5-6 myghel(l-, mighel-, 6 
myeU-, myhyl,, mihel-, michall-, 7 michal-; ; 
3- masse, etc, (see Mass sbl^) ; 4 mykames ; 
7— Michaelmas. Also 9 dial. Mihil-, Mil©-, 
Mildmos. [f, the name of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel : see Mass x^.i] The feast of St, Michael, 
29 Sept., one of the four quarter-days of the English 
business year. 

(<txxz3 O. E, Chron, an. iioi Se eorl sySSan o 5 Set ofer 
sSe ^lichaeles m%sse her on lande wunode;] <rz290 S.Eng. 
Leg. 1 . 53/229 Op-on Mi^hel-masse fourtene-nysht. 1297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9508 pe kinges poer & is ost. .wendevorp 
tooxenfordaboutcmielmasse. 1377LANCL. B.xn. 240 

Fro mychelmesse to mychelmesse I fynde hem with wafres. 
1389 in Eng.Gild^(\%-}th'iS Be-twixen pefesteofthe natiuite 
of oure lady &Mi^cIieImasse. v^y^NoitinghoinRec. II. 361 
At ye Anounsiacion of oure Lady and Meghelmes. 1452 in 
Berks, Bucks ^ Oxon Archceoi. yrnl. Oct. (1903) 78 For 
ij lb wex candells; a gbens myhellmas xij.d. 1469 AI. Pas- 
ton in P. Lett. il. 365 Wednsday or Thursday mtyr My- 
kylmes.- 1475 Preseutnf, yuries ill Surtees bUsc, (i 883 ) 26 


At the gret cowries at Mykelmes, he yer [etc.]. XS30 Palsgr. 
804/2 At Mychelmesse, a la saynt Michel or le joJir dc 
sainct Michel. 1536 Anc. Cal. Rec. Dublin {1889) 1. 497 
The wyche off trewyihe was grawnityd att myelfmas last 
past. 1539 in W. A. J. Archbold Somerset Relig. Ho. (1892) 
117 We intende..tolelowle the pastures and demeynes now 
from mighelmas forthe quarterly. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. 

I. i. 2X2 Alhallowmas last, a fortnight a-fore Michaelmas. 
1609 Skene Reg. Maj., Burrow Luwes c. 43, 124 The first 
[sc. bead-court] is after the feast of Michalmes. i66x Mar- 
vell Corr. \Vks. (Grosarl) II. 70 Which sum. .shall be col- 
lected, .at Michal masse and Lady day, 17x2 Steele-^tc/. 
No. 424 P 5 By Michaelmas 'lis odds but we come to down- 
right squabbling. x8x 9 .S>}<7r^.il/<t^.274 He will blow upon 
his fingers before Mildmas [footnote, Michaelmas], 1864 
Tennyson North. Farmer, Old Style xii. And I'd managed 
for Squoire coom Michaelmas ihutty year. 

b. attrib. and Comb,, as Michaelmas goose, 
onion, rent-, Michaelmas blackbird, the ring 
ouzel {Turdtis torquaius') ; Michaelmas crocus, 
the autumn crocus {Colchicum aiUumnale) ; 
Michaelmas daisy, a sea-starwort, (a:) wild aster 
{Aster Tripoliutii)] {b) one of several garden asters 
of a shrubby habit and bearing masses of small 
purplish flowers ; Michaelmas day = sense i ; 
Michaelmas eve, the evening before Michael- 
mas; f Michaelmas moon =5 Harvest moon; 
t Michaelmas pardon (see Pardon sb?- 3 b); 
Michaelmas spring, an autumnal spring; also 
fg.', Michaelmas term, a term or session (be- 
ginning soon alter Michael/nas) of the High Court 
of Justice in England ; and also of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and various other universities ; Michael- 
mas tide, the season of Michaelmas. 

Old Michaelmas day: the day that would have been 
called 29 Sept, if the Old Style had been retained without 
correction : from 1900 onwards this has been 12 OcL 

1822 Latham Hist. Birds V. 39 note. Ring Ouzel . . a 
British Species, only seen in spring and autumn. By some 
called the ‘Michaelmas Blackbird. X78S '^lAKiv^Rousseau's 
Bot. xxvi. (1794) 301 Many [Asters] as confounded under the 
Vulgar title of *MichaeImas Daisies. 1882 Garden 24 June 
437/2 A brown-centred small Michaelmas Daisy. [0x290 
S. Eng. Leg. I. 304/165 Men synguez a-*Mi3heIes.masse* 
day In holie church also Of one batalle hat seint Mijhel 
with a dragun schoJde do.] X3S9 in Eng. Gilds (1870) ^7 
And yis glide schal haue, by ^ere, foure mornspeches. .ye 
ferthe schal be on mykames day. 1463 Mann, ff Househ. 
Exp. (Roxb.) 154 The ftyday next afTtyr Myhelmcsse day 
my raastyr delyveryd to mysayd Iord..vj.s- viij.d. 1864 
Chambers' Bk, Days II. 387/2 Michaelmas Day, the zpth of 
September, properly named the day of St. alicbaef and 
All Angels. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8793 So )^at a ‘Missel- 
masse eue mid nor ost bii come. 1792 Statist. Ace. Scot. 

II. 438 The son-in-law binds himself to give him [the 
father-in-law] the profits of the first *MIchaelmas moon. 
2763 Mills Syst. Pract. Husb. IV, 34 One of these crops, 
known by the name of ‘Michaelmas onions, is sown in 
August, X624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv, (Arb.) 6x0 Thus 
they spend '•Michaelmas rent in Mid-summer Aloone. 
and would gather their Haruest before they haue planted 
their Come. 2763 Museuvt Rust. (ed. 2) I. 75 If the 
markets are low, they fail in the payment of their 
Alichaelmas rent. 2373 Tusser Husb, (1878) 135 Be mind- 
full abrode of *Mibelmas spring. 1658 Gurnall Chr. in 
Arm. Verse 16. x. (1669) 210/r God promised him a Mi- 
chaelmas spring (I may so say) a son in his old age, X7ax 
Amherst Terrx Fil, App. (1754) 281 He was, in •michael- 
mas-lerm following, admitted commoner in Oriel college, 
1765 Blackstone Comm. I. ix. 329 The morrow of All SoiiLs 
. .(which day is now altered to the morrow of Sl Martin by 
the last act for abbreviating Michaelmas term). 2903 Oaf 
Univ. Cat. p. xiii, Oct. xo. Oxford Michaelmas Term begins. 
1903 Longm. Mag. Oct. 516 At *Michaelmas-tide heavy 
waggons lumber through the villages. 

HfCicIiaelSOlxite (mi-kelsanait). Min. [f. [he 
name of A. Michaelsott (1868), who first analysed 
it : see -ite.] = Erdmannite, 

1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) II. 289 Michaelsoniie Dana. An 
orthite-like mineral occurring near Brevig.., containing, 
like muromontile, little alumina and some glucina. 

Michall, variant of Mechal Obs, 
Michal(l)mas, -mes, obs. ff. Mich<velmas. 
Michare, obs. form of Micher. 
t Iffiche, sb^- Obs. [a, OF, miche, of obscure 
origin; it doesnot regularly represent L. mica crumb. 
The same word appears in MDu., MLG. snicke (mod.Du, 
77iik), but it is uncertain whether it was adopted from Du. 
into Fr. or vice versa.] 

A loaf of bread. 

c 1290 St. Brandaji 296 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 227 Twelf jwite 
Aliches [v. r. suche loues] men Brynguth us. a 1300 Rel. 
Ant. II. 193 He sal sitte in helle flilie with-oute wyn and 
miche. c 1400 Rom. Rose 5585 He that hath miches tweyne, 
..Liveth more at ese,..Than [etc.]. 2523 Ld. Berners 

Froiss, I. ccclxvi. 598 The lorde of Verby sent hym wyne 
largely, and thretle myches therwith. c 1640 J. Smyth Lives 
Berkeleys (1883) I. 40 Fifty loafes called miches. 

Hence + Michekia, a little cake. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 336/2 M.ychAcyne,past7lIa. 

+ Miche, sb.^ Kaut. Obs. . Also 6 meche, 5-6 
Sc.pL Tny kki R- [Cf. G. vitcke in the senses below; 
also Du^ mik forked stick. Cf. 
a support for a mast when lowered (E, X). 0,).J 
a. A forked shaft for a pump. b. A wedge for 


htiner a cannon. 

5 S Naval Acc. Hen. Vlt (i89«) >57 M'ches mlh a 
;^1 a bolte & Ryag bc/oDgj-rg M chn Ingya to draa- 
cr owte of the sdd doicke. _ /<*'</• >94 Serpentytics of 
i..yche of them with hts miches & ‘orlf';., of y>oo.. 
le-roanes of yron .; with miches & forlokkcs-to the 
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same . Serpentyues • of Bnisse with his miche & forloke. 

261 Yron worke for xx of the seid gonncs that is to 
say XX miches xx boUes & xx forelokes. 1497 /hW. 209 
Jlichies with a swevcll a bolt & a ryng of yron belongyng 
to the Ingynne to draw water at the Dokke. 1496 
Treas. Acc, Scotl. (1877) I. 292 For mykkis and bandis to 
the gunnys. 15x3 Ibid. (1902) IV. 485. 1514 Lett. ^ Papers 
of Hen. VII li I. ’4968 (hlS.) Every chamber having one 
meche and one forlock. 

Miclie Now^f/tz/. Also6myclie,6-7 

mitche, 9 mich, mitcli, meech. [app. a. OP\ 
muchicfi mucier to hide, also intr. to skulk, lurk.] 
tl. trans. To pilfer. Ods. 

[<1x225: cf. MicncR j^.] 1390 [Implied in Miching vbl. 
j^.]. £X440 Proinp, Pai-v. 337/1 hlychyn, or pryuely 
stelyn smale things. 1496 Dives 4' Panp. (VV. de W.) 

I. liii. 94/1 That he myght haue myched or deled the 
moneye awaye, for he bare the puree. 2570 Levins Manip. 
11^32 To Wych, siifurari. Ibid. 130/10 To Pilch, miche, 
sujfurari. 

2. intr. To shrink or retire from view; to lurk 
out of sight ; to skulk. Also pass, and Const, off. 

1558 Pharr AEneid v. (1573) Oij b, To woods, and moun. 
tayn caues, and holes of rocks they miching ronne. 1582 
Studley SeneceCs Here. CEtmts 11. 193 b, Myche where 
ihou mayst vnspyde. 1582 Stanyhurst AEucis v/. (Arb.) 
104 What doe ye forge? wherefore thus vaynely in land 
Lybye mitche you ? 1602 Heywood IVom, Killed w. Ktndn. 
Wks. 1874 II. 113, I neuer look'd for better of that raswU 
Since he came miching first into our house. 1605 HUt. 
Stukeley D 3, Then will we not come miching thus by night 
But charge the towne and winne it by day light. xBxa 
Chapman Widowes T. v. LK4b, Where found you him? 
My truant was mich't, Sir, into a blind corner of the Tomb. 
1728 Baicey, To Michgf to stand off, to hang back* 

b. To play truant. 

1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 279 What made the Gods so 
often to trewant from Heauen, and mych heere on earth, 
but beautie ? <2x586 Sidney Asir.ljc Stellax\\n^ Yet,deare, 
let me his pardon get of you, So long, though he from book 
myche to desire, Till without fewell you can make hot fire. 
1624-5 Exeter City Mwi. in Notes <5*^ Gteanins^ (Exeter) 

II. 187/2 Some of o' children pretendinge that they went 
to schoole went a meechinge half a yeare or more together. 
1672 [H. Stubbe] Rosemary 4* Bayes iS Like truant chiU 
dren forsook their school, to go miching after black.berrics. 
c x8o6 T. Swift Tovin Scene in Poet. Reg. (1806-7) 157 On 
mischief bent, the imps had mltch’d from school. 1879 in 
Fitapatrick Life Lever 1. 10 One day Charley and I mltched 
from school. 1900 Upward Eben. Lobb 96 The limp and 
trembling boy . .now looked as if he could never mich from 
Sabbath'sehool or throw a stone, .agala. 

t3. a. To grumble secretly, b. To pretend 
poverty, Obs. 

2598 Florid, to lament.. to miche, to grumble 

closely or show some signe of discontent. 2611 Cotgr., 
Fairs le senaud. .to miche it, or a rich man to make shew 
of pouertie. 

Miche, Michel, obs. ff. Much, Mickle. 
Michelangelesque (m3i!kelcEnd3ele*sk), a. 
[f. the name of Michelangelo Buonarroti (1475- 
1564), a famous Italian artist : see -esque.] Per- 
taining to or after the manner of Michelangelo. 

178A J. Barry in Lect. Paint, ill. (1848) 233 The arm is 
a little too square and mlchelangelesque. 2864 Lowell 
Fireside Trav. 220 The Alichael Angelesque olive-trunks. 
2^ Kvsaiii Prsterita II. 50, 1 .. progressed greatly and 
vitally in Michael-Angelesque directions. 1887 Dowden 
Shelley 11. v. 239 Visions . . of Jlichelangelesque sublimity. 
So Dlichela'ng'elism, the .manner or tendencies 
in art of Michelangelo. 

2883 C. C. Perkins Ital. Sculpture in. iv. 350 The greater 
part of the sculpture, .shuns the Scylla of nullity and bad 
taste only to fall into the Charybdis of Michelangelism. 

Michelmasse, obs. form of Michaelmas. 
Micher (mi-tjai), sb. Now dial. Forms: *3 
muchare, 4-5 mycher, 4-6 michare, 6 mychare, 
4, 6 michir, 7 meecher, mitcher, 4- micher. 
[Early ME. muchare^ app. a. OF. "^mticherCj 
miicheor, agent.-n. f. viucher Miche v, (which is 
not recorded in Eng. till much later).] 

1. A secret or petty thief. Ohs. 

<12225 Ancr. R. 150 pis. world. .is al biset of helle mu- 
chares pet robbeS al be gold-hordes pet heo muwen under- 
5iten. C2357 Lay Folks Catech. (L.) 825 Who brekys pe 
seuynt comaundement, Mechers, Robbers and extorcioners. 
<11400-50 Alexander 3541 To pis michare out of Messc- 
done pis mandment-I write, e 1440 Gesta Roju. xxvii. 107 
(Harl, MS.) To slepe, when opere men wakithe, as dothe 
ihevis and mychers. 1530 Palscr. 244/1 .Mecher a lytell 
thefe, laronceav. c 2^5 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII 
(Camden) 204 Where is Miser and Micher Mlcheas? where 
doth he now micher? 1563-83 Foxb A. 4 Jf. .II. 804/2 
C^llyng him [sc. Becket] micher and theefe, for that hee 
wrought by craftes and imaginations. 1669 Worlidge Sysl. 
Agrie. (16S1) 102 This [Fence] makes a speedy shelter for 
a Garden from Winds, Beasts, or such like injarles, rather 
than from rude -Michers, 1787 Grose Provinc. Gloss.^ 
thieves, pilferers. Norf. 2823 Scott /^<rvmVxxvii, 
Thou art turned micher as well as padder— Canst both rob 
a man and kidnap him I 

1 2. One who goes ' sneaking about ' for dishonest 
or improper purposes; esp. in i6-i7thc., a pander 
or go-between. Obs. 

14.; Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 687/r Hie circumforariusy a 
mycher. c i$%o HyckescorneryjZ (Manly) Wanton wenches, 
and alio mychers, With many other of the devylles oflycers. 
1547-64 Bauldwin J/bn Philos. (Palfr.) 128 Heedeteslcih & 
vlterly abhorreth the whole brood of priuie michers, secret 
vndernuners, hypocrites, & double dealers, a 1550 Image 
jpocr. 1. in Skeltods IVks, (1843) II. 4x9 Oh ye kynde of 
vipers,., That haue so many miters I And yett ye be but 


mychers.- <2x619 Fletcher Bonduca i. ii, It may be a 
whore too ; say it be : come, meecher. Thou shalt have both 
[drink and whore]. 1630 J. Tavlor (Water P.) Agst. Cursing 

4 Sivearing'^^^ 1.48/2 He is altogether ashamed, and like 
a Micher muffles his face in his hat. 

fb. One who pretends poverty. . , 

16x1 CoTCR., Senaud . rich micher, a rich man that pre- 
tends liimselfe to be verie poore. ^ 1696 Phillips, A Micher^ 
a covetou.s Person, a niggardly Piiich.penny. 

3. A truant ; one who improperly absents himself. 

1530 Palscr. 245/1 Michar, bvissonnier. 153a More 

Cotfui. I indale Wks. 577/2 He like a mycher and a trew- 
ant, played at buckle pittc by the way. 2594 Lyly Moth, 
Bomb. 1, iii. 192 How like a micher he* standes, as though he 
had trewanted from honestle! 1596 Sjiaks. r Hen. IV^ 11. 
iv. 450 Shall the blessed Sonne of Heauen prouc a Micher, 
and eate Black-berryes? 1775 Asii, Micher^ a laiy loiter- 
ing fellow, one who keeps out of sight to avoid working. 
1840 Hood Friend in Need yiV%. 1862 V, 275 When a 
young micher plays truant, It is not for a lounge about the 
homestead. 1892 S. Mostvn CuratUa 67 My j^hoolmaster 
. .who had gained a high reputation for his skill in dealing 
with the ‘micher 

4. Comb., as micherdike adv. 

2586 B. Young Guazzo's Civ. Conv. Jv. 194 Hee hath 
dronke so micherlike [\t.furtivamente\t as tliough he were 
none of this companic. 

t Mi'ciieri V. Obs. [f. Micher sb."] 

intr. To sneak. Hence f Mi'cbering ppl, a. 

c 1555 [see MidiER sb. 1]. 26x5 W. Hull Mirr.^ Maieslie 

6 One meecherin^ hypocrite crept into the marriage feast, 
with-out his wedding garment. 

t Mi'cliei'y* Obs. Also 4 - 5 niicherio, mecherie, 

5 mychery(Q. [f. Micher sb. + -v.] Pilfering, 
thievishness ; cheating. 

1390 Gower Con/. II. 346 With 'Covoitise yjt I finde A 
Servant of the same kinde, Which Stehhe is hole, and ^le- 
cherte With him is evere in compatm^ Ibid. 355 For Venus, 
which was enemte Of thilke loves micherie, blscovereth al 
the pleine cas To Clymcne. ^2440 Jacob's Well 196 pou 
hast get good in raueyn, theftc, & mycherye. e 1440 Promp, 
Parv. 337/1 Mycliery, capacitas^ manticulatus^/urtulum. 
1496 Dives 4 Pxuper (W. de W.) vir. iv. 279/2 Somtyme 
a thynge is stolen preucly without wetynge of the lorde or 
of the keper and ayenst ther wyll, & it is called mycherye. 
1565-73 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 251 He w.ts suspect of 
michery and untreweth. 

Michil, variant of Mickle. 

Michillg (mi'tjiq), vbl. sb. Obs. exc. dial. Also 

7 micking. [f. Miche v. + -ing 1.] The action of 
the verb Miche ; pilfering, skulking, playing tmant. 
Also Comb., as miching-tiine. f In micking wise : 
in a skulking or surreptitious manner. 

2390 Gower Conf. 11. 347 For noman of his consell 
knoweih; Whathemat geieofhisMichinge, <rx48oHENRY. 
SON Fable Fox 4 Wolf $ This Fox., durst no more with 
miching intermell. 25^ Stanyhurst Iret. in Holin- 

shed (1808) VI. Ep. Ded., His historic m mitching wise wan- 
dicd through sundrle hands. 1875 Blackmorb Alice Lor- 
ravie I. xvii. 183 She laid upon Hilary all the burden of 
this lengthened mitching-time. 2889 P. 11. Gosse in Lougm. 
Mag. Mar. 5x7 We called it [ir, playing truant] ‘ miching*, 
pronouncing the i in ‘mich’ long, as in ‘mile', whereas in 
Devonshire the same word, in the same sense, is pronounced 
with the i short, as in ‘ mill 1891 S. Mostvn Curatica 67 
The schoolboy's miching is the clergyman’s Mondayishness. 
2^ Q. Rev. July 136 These servants ..were skilful in de- 
vising means of interrupting the performance, or miching 
fiom it to the nearest tavern. 

31110111110 <7. Obs. txg. dial. Also 

7 micking, meiching, 8-9 meeching. [f. Miche 
V. + -ING 2,] In various senses of the verb ; Pilfer- 
ing, skulking, truant-playing, pretending poverty. 

2s8x LambaRde Eiren. 11. vi. (1588) 196 Either miching or 
mightie theeues. 1^2 Sylvester Tri. Faith iv. y, Here, 
myching Jonas (sunk in sudden Storm) Of his Deliverance 
findesa Fish the mean. 1609 Bp. W. Ansvi.Namcless 

Cath. 63 A miching Curre, biting her behinde, when she 
cannot turne backc.^ 16x4 Dyke plyst. Se/fe-deceit (X615) 
40 They are no miching and scraping niggards, but rather 
wasteful and riotous prodigals. 162X T. Williamson tr. 
Goulart's Wise ViexUard 72 What myching couctousne'sse 
is it, not to bee witling to part with somewhat of that which 
we haue, a 1625 Fletcher Noble Cent, l i, O my meiching 
varlet — I’ll fit ye as I live. ' X766 J. Adams Diary 2 Jan., 
Wks. 1850 1 1, 173 Meeching, sordid, stupid creatures, . . they 
deserve to be made slaves to their own negroes 1 2857 
Kingsley Two Y. Ago I. xi6 You loafing, miching, wreck- 
ing crow-keepers._ 18W Blackmorc C. NoxvellXx^ Not even a 
.shark's fin, or a mitching dolphin. 2877 — Erema xliii, Two 
miching boys, who meant to fish for minnows with a pin. 
t Miching malicho. Occurs only in the Sliaks. 
passage quoted, and echoes of it ; of uncertain form, 
origin, and meaning. 

It is probable, though hardly certain, that the first word is 
Miching ppl. a. The conjecture that the second word i 
represents Sp. malhecho misdeed (whence Rlalone and sub- 
sequent editors print' x/rn/A'c/m) yields a fairly satisfactory 
sense ; but there is no evidence that the Sp. word was 
familiar in English, and its pronunciation (mahe’tjb) does 
not account for the forms in the early editions. 

x6o2 Shaks. Ham. iii. H. 146 filarry this is Miching 
Malicho [sic Fol. x (2623); Q i (1603) myching Mallico; 
(^2 (1604) munching Mallico], that meane.s Mischeefe. 1836 
E. Howard R.^ ^e^r'xliii, There was no ‘ mlnching ma- 
licbo *, or ar^thing like mischief. 1882 Stevenson in Longm. 
Mag. 1. 71 (jther spots again seem to abide their destiny, 
suggestive and impenetrable, ‘miching mallecho*. 

Micht, obs. Sc. form of Might, 

Mich (mik^ Shortened form .of. proper name 
Michael^ applied jocularly to an Irishman. 

2882 * Mark Twain* Itmoc. at Home ti, When the Micks 
got to throwing stones through the Methodis' Sunday.school 


' windows. 2893 A. Fuller Lit. Courtship x. 93 If once 
she gets hold of that fact, you will wish, you had been bora 
a*mick’. 

Miokel(l, Mickeson. obs. ff. Mickle, Mixe.n-. 
SCickle (mi-lcT), muokle (ma-kl), a., sb. and 
adv. Obs. exc. dial, and arch. Forms: a. 1-3 
micel, myoel, 3 michil, 3-5 miohel, myohel, 
4-5 mychell,.m0cliil, meohel, mychil. p. 2-3 
muchele, 3-5 muohel, 3 muoohel, 3-5 mochil, 

4 muohil, moohill, 4-5 moohel, 4-6 moohell,' 

5 moohyll, 6 {archi) muohell. 7. [1-3 mioi-], 
3 mikel(l, -ul, miokel, 3-4 mikil, mykil, 3-6 
mykel(l(e, mykyll, 4-5 mykill, -yl, 4-6 mykle, 
5 mikille, myoul(l0, 5-7 miole, .myole, 6 
raykkylle, miokell, myokii, 5- mickle. S. 3-5 
mekyil, 3-6 raekil(l, 4 Sc. meekle, 4-5 meklile, 
-yl, 4-(; mekil0, 5 m6kel(l, -ul(l, meoul(le, 6 
meakle,6-7 Sc. meikill, 5-8mekle, giV.meiokle, 
6- Sc. meikle. «. 3 mucle, 4, 6 mokel(l, 8 mukel, 
8- muokle. [Com. Teut. : OE. mice/ (also mycet) 
= OS. mikil (SiLG. michel), OHG. i/«'/i/kV(MHG. 
michel), ON. mikell, also mykell (nom. and acc. 
neut. miket, myket, acc. masc. mikenn, myketm ; 
Sw. mycken, neut. mycket', Norw. dial, myken, 
neut. myket \ Da. meget neut.), .Goth, mikils:— 
OTeut. *mikih-, corresponding to Gr. istyaho-, 
lengthened stem of fityas great ; the shorter form 
of the adj. is represented in Teut. only hy ON. 
snipk adv., very, which formally corresponds to 
Gr. niya neut. The root *meg- (represented also 
in Armenian mets great, and perh. in L. magttus) 
appears to he allied to the Aryan root *magh- of 

I Skr. mail, maha, mahan great. 

' The OE, form mycel (which is not a mere graphic variant 
of tuicel^ but stands for an actual pronunciation) is difflculc 
to explain ; it is commonly supposed to lie due to association 
with Iptel Little <x. ^ The similar change of i into y in ON, 
mykell^ vtykl.^ is believed to proceed from the influence of 
the u in the inflected forms iniklu^ miklum\ but this ex- 
planation is not applicable to OE. 

The phonology of the ME. and modern forms is in many 
points obscure. Normally, OE. y would become in the 
S.W. w, pronounced (u), and elsewhere x; the abnormal n 
(in ME. also written o) of the^ ande forms has not yet been 
satisfactorily explained. The forms with k are northern 
and north-midland : the regular southern forms with e/x are 
obsolete, having given place to the shortened mich, Much. 

In present dialectal use the prevailing form is muckle\ 
but and meikle often used by modern Scottish 

writers even when their own colloquial dialect has only 
muckle. The archahtic use in non-dlalectal poetry is rare, 
.Tnd almost confined to the form mickle.] 

A. adj. 

1.. s Great rz., in various applications, 
a, with reference to size, bulk, stature. 

а. 825 in Birch Cariul. Sax. 1. 542 ponon on anne micelne 
Stan, c 1000 <Elfric Gen. i. 26 And god geworhte twa micele 
leoht. c 1425 Cursor M. 1320 (Trin.) A mychel tre. 

y. <t 23C0 Cursor M. 2320 Out-ouer |?at well )?an lokes 
he, And sagh stand a mikel tre. CX330 R. Brunne 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12341 By a mykel fir ne sat. 0x375 
Sc. Leg. Saints xxvii. [Machor) 874 A man hat mykill vas, 
X560 Burgh Rec. Stirling (1887) 72 Ane mykle pot, ane les 
pot, ane tyn pynt [etc.], a 1657 ^Iure Wks, (S.T.S.) II. 254 
She bure vnto him .. Ard. called mickle Archibald. ^ 1789 
Burns Toothache iii, 1 throw the wee stools o'er the mickle. 

б. e X375 Sc. Leg. Saints x. [Maikou) 43 A citle, hat 
mekile wes & of gret fame. X375 Barbour Bruce xviii. 308 
His mekiil hudehelithaly The armyng that he on hym had. 
c:x44o Alphabet of Tales 62 pis Assenech was a mekull 
large woniman as Sarra was. . 1506-20 Dunbar Poems liv. 

5 My ladye with the mekle lippis. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Les- 
lie's Hist. Scot. 1. 14 Tliay mekle grethorsequhilkes..beiris 
armed men of weir. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph, 11. i, Set the 
meiklest peat-stack in a low. 1863 R. Quinn Heather Lintie 

249 Glib cantin’ Bauldy S now lies 'Neath this rouch 

meickle stane. 

e. 23. . £. E. Aim. P. B. 366 Was no brymme hat abod 
vnbroslen bylyue, pe mukel lauande loghe to h® lyfi® rered. 
25. . Wyf Auchtirmvjchty 113 in Bannatyne MS. (Hunter. 
Club) 345 Vp scho gat ane muckle rung. 2748 Thomson 
Cast. Indol, ir. vii, [He] grew at last a knight of.muckel 
frame. 28x4 Scott Wav. xlii, Mr. Waverley’s wearied wi’ 
majoring yonder afore the muckle pier-glass. 1866 J. B. 
Rose tr. Ovid's Met, 337 The cormorant short-legged, with 
muckle throat. 1889 Barrie Witidoioin Thrums^ xi. He was 
a terrible invalid, an* for the hinmost years o’ his life he sat 
in a muckle chair nicht an’ day. 

'h b. as a distinctive epithet for a place, building, , 
etc. Obs. 

*379 Rolls ofParlt. III. 69/1 Son College appellez Mokel 
Universite Hall en Oxenford. c 1400 Brut Ivi. 50 Auri- 
lambros & Vter . . assemblede a grete hoste forto come into 
michel Britaigne. 2459 Poston Lett. I. 462 Castre faste 
by Mikel Yermuth, in the shire of Norflblk. 

c. said of a numerical aggregate, proportion, etc. 

czzoo Ormin 269, & he shall lurrnenn mikell fiocc Of hiss 

Judisskenn hcode Till Goddes Sune Jesu Crist. • c 2205 Lay. 
1746 pa Corineus ofwode com mid michelene ferde. Ibid. 
31435 JIucchel del heo 5lo3en of'han monweorede. 137s 
Barbour Bruce xvii. 183 He. had A mehdl rout of worthy 
men. a 1400-50 Alexander 60 Slik was he mullitudc of 
m.Tst so mckil & so thike, pat all him host hot he treis a hare 
wod it semyd. /iid. 927 pe multitude sa mckill of men. 

d. ' with reference to amount or degree. Now 
rare or Obs.-, merged in sense 3, from which, when 
the sh. has no article, it is often hardly to be dis- 
tinguished. , 



MICKLE, 


MICELEMOTE, 


a,' c 888 K. it^LFREO xxxviii. § 2 SwiSe oft se micla 

anwald Sara yflena sehrUt swi 3 e fserlice. a 900 O. E. Chron. 
an- 664 (MS. A.), py ilcan gears waes micel mancuealm. c 1250 
Gen. if Ex. 1208 Michel geslninge made abraham. ^1374 
Chaucer Anel, Arc. 99 But natheles ful mychell be- 
synesse Had he or pat he myght his lady Wynne. 1390 
Gower Conf. Ill, 381 Mechil grace ther uppon Unto the 
Citees schulde falle. M, 18123 (Trln.) per 

coom a mechel sleuen. c 1430 SyrGencr. (Roxb.) 8445 Than 
had the Soudon michel care. 

a 1200 Moral Ode 211 Codes wisdom is wel muchel 
and alswa is his mihle.- c 1200 Ibices Virtues 47 Hit is me 
to muchel iswinch 3 ar einbe to penken. . C1330 Asiump, 
Vir^. (B.M. MS.) 747 And ihesu, porw his mochil my5t, 
Here feet and handes gan to ry^t. ? a x^6d Chaucer Rout, 
Rose 45 And that is she that hath, y-wjs, So inochel prys. 
c X3M — Knt.'^s T. 1494 Thou shalt ben wedded vn to oon 
of tho That han for thee so muchel care and wo. 1413 Pilgr. 
Sowle (Caxion 1483) v. xiv. no, I was ful sory that 1 was so 
soone departid fro so mocliel ioye. c245o Launjal 28a A 
man of mochell myghte. 

y. c 1200 Ormin 788 Forr patt wass to palt gode preost 
Well swipe mikell bh’sse. r 1220 Bestiary 319 He lepeS 
3 anne wio mike! list, Of swet water he haueS Srist. a 1300 
Cuisor Jf. 18123 And eft par come a mikel sleuen, Als it a 
thoner war of heuen. c 1330 R. Brunne (i8io) 2 Pe 

Bretons, men of mykelle myght. cx420 Aniurs of Arih. 
xlili. {Ireland MS.), He wulle stond the in stoure, in-toe so 
mycul styd. 1522 World <y Child (Roxb.) Aiv, Mykyll 
is his myght. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. iv. 7 He was a man of 
mickle might. Ibid. ni. iv. 20 He.. mickle fame Did get 
through great adventures by him donne. xS9* Shaks. 
I Hen. Vli IV. vi. 35 To morrow I shall dye with mickle Age. 
1627 Drayton Nimphidia Ixxxviii, To the Fayrie Court they 
went, With mickle toy and merriment. 1819 Keats Eve St. 
A^nes xiv, But let me laugh awhile, I’ve mickle time to 
grieve. 1850 Blackie AEschyhis II, 269 The riches stored 
by me with mickle care.^ 1891 E. Field Western Verse, 
Death Robin Hood 24 With mickle woe His heart was like 
to break, 

c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints i. i^Petrus) 537 He had perof 
rycht mekil wondir. c 1400 Rowland ^ O. 484 p« Sarazene 
cryed with mekill myghte. c 1420 Antnrs of Arth, xxxviii. 
(Ireland MS.), The kinge commawundet kindeli the Erie of 
Kente, For his meculle curlasy, to kepe the tother kny^tc. 
^1420 Sir Autadace (Camdenl xiv, Ther he wanne fulle 
mecul honoure. x6i6 BarbouPs Bruce (ed. Hart) ji. 243* 
^len of meckle might, 

e. 1205 Lay. 29732 And mid wurSscIpe mucle haldeS his 
wike. 13. . E. E. Allit. F. B. 1164, & he hem hal3ed for 
his S: help at her nede In mukel meschefes mony, pat meruayl 
is to here. 

e. with reference to power or importance. Now 
somewhat rare. 

а. rt9oo O. E. Mariyrol. 28 Apr. 66 On pone ylcan dasg 
biS sancte Crlstoforcs prowung ptes miclan martytes. a 132$ 
Prose Psalter xlviilij. i Our Lord is michel Si werpi to be 
praysed. 

fi. a X20O Moral Ode 92 Hwet scule we seggen oc^er don 
et pe muchele dome. ^1374 Chauccr Boeth. iv. Pr. i. 86 
(Camb. MS.) The rith ordenee hows of so mochel a fader. 

y. a Cursor bl. 17827 And thoru^pair godd adonai, 
pair mikel godd of Israel,^ pai coniurd pam na soth to hel. 
15. . Peebles to Play xxiii, The meikill devill gatig wl you. 

б, 1572 Saiir. Poems Reform, xxxviii, 39 Solyman, 
Tamerlan, nor yit the mekle Deill..was neuer sa wickit. 
1796 Burns To Mitchell '^ Alake ! alakel the meikle deil 
Wi’ a’ his witches Are at it. ^ x8oo Tannahjll Poems (1900) 
120 Yon meikle folk Think siller stands for sense. 

e. 1600 W. Watson Decacardon (1602) 144 Great rich 
farmers or muckle carles of the countrey. x8xg W. Tennanf 
Papistry Storm'd in. (1827) 97 Our anchor’s lost, ..We’re 
perish’d a’, baith sma’ and muckle J 1896 ‘ L, Keith ’ Indian 
Unde i. 4 There's nae gainsaying that oor Adam’s the 
muckle man o' the family noo. 

f. Const, of, at. 

y. a 1300 Cursor M. 283 pis lauerd pat is .so mikul o might. 
Ibid. 15124 O pis iesu pat es sa wis Sa mikel alsua o lare. 
Itnd. 17969 pat goddes sone so mychei of my^t, Among 
monkynde shal he li^t. 

8. C1375 Cursor M. 17969 (GStt.) pat goddes sun, sua 
mekil of might. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiv, xi Than 
swoir ane courtyour mekle of pryd. ?<x 1550 Droichis part 
0/ play ^2 in Dunbar's Poems (S,T,S.) 3x5 Bot eftxr he grew 
mekle at fowth. 

2. A great quantity or amount of ; = Much a. 
(In Sc. now chiefly in negative and interrogative 
context.) 

a. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 76 gif mon on mycelre rade. . 
weorSe jeteorad [etc.]. iiS4 O. R. Chron. an. 1137 Micel 
hadde Henri King gadered gold & syluer. 

c i2oS Lay. 7283 Heo nomen of Romanisce londe 
muchel seoluer & gold. 0x380 Wychf Wks. (1880) 92 Pre- 
iatis ouere pis robben oure lond of mochil tresour. 1579 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 109 A goodly Oake sometime 
had it bene. .And mochell mast to the husband did yielde. 

y. 02400 Maundev. (Roxb.) i. 4 pe kyng. haldes grete 
and mykill land- Ibid. iv. X3 Scho bad mykill tresoure. 
0x450 Mirour Saluacioun 3417 The Jewes,.gaf thaym 
mykel monee als. 0x450 bl. E. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 68 
Take as mykel salt, as pow hast pouder. 1526 Skelton 
Magnyf. 1356 By me is conueyed mykyll praty ware. 

8. c X375 Sc. Leg. Saints x. {Mathou) 464 He gert In- 
wirone al hyre In with mekil fuel, It to bryne. 1508 Dun- 
BAR Fly ting w. Kennedie 189 Thowpurehippit.vglyaverill, 
. .Quhilk brewis mekle barret to thy bp^d. 1596 Dalrymple 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1 . 26 He gathiris mekle money. 1676 
W. V.ovi Contn. Blair's Autobiog.xa. (1848) 439 The honest 
Earl of Crawford feared mickle evil from this Session of 
Parliament. 1786 Har'st Rig xii, Duncan brags ho\v 
meikle meal She’s eaten here. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xxxi, 
You have had as meikle good fortune as if you had been 
born with a lucky-hood on your head. 

e. 1720 Ramsay Edinb.'s Saint, to Ld. Carnarvon n’, 
I’ll no make muckle vaunting. 18x6 Scott Old Mort, xiv. 
Neither of our sorrows will do muckle gude, that I can see. 
rt 1859 in J. Watson Living Bards of Border 8 They were 
nac folk o’ muckle gear. 1872 C. Gibbon For the A'/«^xxii, 
Madam, your father has not brought you muckle comfort. 
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f b. Qualifying fo//:, feoflei A' great number 
of, many. Obs. 

p. cizys Passion ofour Lord 4g in O. Jf/xc. 38 Mochel 

volk hym vulede. 

y. e 1200 Ormin 15748 He full wel wisste patt t$r wass 
sammnedd mikell folic J^tt he^he da^3 to frellsenn. 

6. c X440 Alphabet of Tales 60 Mekle peple pat was in pe 
kurk war sparrid in with pe watir. 

3. Comb.: micklo-hammer (see quot.) ; mickle- 
mouthed tr., applied proverbially to one whose 
face is rather disfigured by the disproportionate 
size of the mouth; micklewame, the stomach, 
esp. that of. the ox used for culinary purposes; 
f mickle-what (cf. Little-what),' a great deal, 
something of many kinds ; mickle wheel, . the 
great wheel of a spinning wheel. . 

1843 Holtzafffel, Turuiug I. 171 ‘The .«pallers employ 
heavy axe-formed or ^muckle-hanimers, for spalling or 
scaling off smaller (lakes (of granite]. X7ax Kelly Sc. 
Proves 6s 253 *Alickle mouth’d Folk are happy to their Meat, 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's^ Hist. Scot, u 94 Tbay take the 
hail *meklewame of ane slain ox [etc.]. 1390 Gower Couf. 

I. 320 As he which cowthe •mochel what, a 1400-50 Alex- 
ander X30 C^uadrentts coruen all of quyle .siluyre full 
quaynte, Alu.stours & mekil quat mnre pen a littlll. Ibid. 
5468. 182X Galt Ann, Parish xii, Both little wheel and 
•meikle wheel. 1824 Scott St. RonaiCs xvi, She . . talked 
something of matrimony, and the mysteries of the muckle 
wheel. 

B. absol, and sb. 

I. The adj. used absol. 

1. A great quantity or amount ; muc)}. To make 
inkkh of‘. to make much of, cherish. 

a. a XX23 O. E. Chron. an. 1101 His men mycel to hearmc 
asfre sedydon. 

V- , c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxx- {T/ieodera) 350 Hyme pat 
mykil of hyre mad. C2400 Sowdone Bab. 1016 Mikille of 
my people have thay slayn. a 1529 Skelton Cot. Cloute 
559 The Church hath to mykel, And they haue to lytell. 
a lyor Sedley Poet. Pieces Wks. 1722 11 , p Hold, there’s 
enough ; nay, 'tis o'er mickle. 

fi. c 137S Sc. Leg. Saints xiiK (Marcus's 10 Sanct lone pe 
ewangeliste, pat of cristis prhvete mekil wyste. a 1400-50 
Alexander 4397 Bot ay mckill wald haue m.are as many 
man spellis. 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 60 Birdis 
lies ane better law na berm's be meikill. 

€. ^ 1865 G. Macdonald A. Forbes 2 There’ll be no muckle 
o* him to rise again. xStx C. Gibbon Lade of Gold i. How 
muckle will this be worth, think ye. 

tb. Most, the greatest part (-^something). Obs. 

^1578 Lisoesav (Pitscoitie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 324 
Quhene George Douglas come to Sanctandrois and remaniit 
tnair mekill of ane day in dressing of his bussieness. 

c. So mickle (in 17 th c. Sc. written sameikill) 

so much. 

X437 Rolls of Parti. IV. 503/2 Yef so mekill be necessarie 
yerto, c 1440 Generydes 6451 Ye will doo so mekill as take 
y» payn, To come so ferre. 1609 Skene Reg. MaJ. 1. 39 b, 
like ane of them sail haue sameikill, as is within his awin 
lordship and dominion. Ibid., Stat. Alex. 1 1 , x^b, (Duhat 
be hes taken fra anle man, he sail restore sameikni tohim. 

d. In certain adverbial phrases : for as mickle 
as, forasmuch, as ; in as (+ rix) mickle cr, in so far 
as, inasmuch as ; f unto so mickle, so much that ; 
f as mickle to say irr = ‘ as much as to s.ay \ 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19596 Sua agbt nil prelstcs . . In als 
mikel als in palm es. CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) Pref. 2 
For als mykill as it es lang tyme pns>ed sen pare was any 
general passage ouer pe see in to pe haly land [etc.), c 1420 
Lydc. Asseutbly of Gods 92 In as mekyll as hit ys now soo 
That ye hym here haue as your pr>'Sonere. J shall you shew , 
my compleynt loo. CZ440 Alphabet of Tales 145 Hur 
moder. .blamyd hur & reprovid hur perfor, vnto so mekle, 
sho slew hur moder. 1:1550 Exam. W. Tho*pe in Foxe 
A. <5- M. (1583) I. 534 For as raiklc as your asking passeth 
my vnderstanding, I dare neither deny it nor graunt it. 
1563 J. Davidson in Wodrow Misc. (1844} I. 192 For that 
war als mekle to say as God bad appointit the Kirk to be 
judge beiuix the thing that is and is not. a 1572 Knox 
Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 283 Never iwa of thame univer- 
saiUe aggreing in all polntb, In samekle ns thei nr of men. 

•p2. i^The') mickle', those who are great. Obs, 

CI220 Bestiary 548 Do am (ie little in leue la^e, De 
mikle ne mai^ he to him dra^en. a 1400 Octavian z Lytyll 
and mykyll, oldc and yongc, Lystenyth now to my talkynge, 

II . sb. 

f 3. Size, stature; bigness. Obs, 

c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blautuhe 454 A wonder wel farynge 
knyght. .Of good mochel [v.r.mykil) and right yong therto. 
13.. Gaxv. 4* Gr. Knt. 142 Bot inon mo.st I algate mynn 
hym to bene, & pat p« myriest in his muckel pat myjt ride. 
1377 Lancl, P. pi. B. xvi, 182 pre jeodes 111 o lith non 
lenger pan other. Of one mochel & my^le in mesure and 
in lengthe. e 1400 Destr. 7Vav6246 Ector. .Of whose mykill, 

& might, & mayn strengbt. Dares. ..duly me tellus. ^ 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xxi. 96 pe mykill of a mannes thee. Ibid. 
xxii. 103 pai er ri^t faire and wele pro^orciound of paire 
mykill. 1622 Drayton Poly-oib. xxviiL 33s Stones of a 
Spherick forme of sundry Mickles fram’d. 

4. A large sum or amount. Chiefly in proverb, 
iMany a little {os pickle) makes a mickle. 

1599 Middleton Micro-Cynicon Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 226 
Some little dirty .spot.. Nothing in many's view, in her’s 
a mickle. 1605 Camden Rem., Prov. (16x4) 310 Many a 
little makes a mlcle. xyzzSTEELE.S’^fc/. No. 509 ^ 6 But, 1 
think, a Speculation upon Many a Little makes a Mickle., 
would be very useful to the World. 1905 Westm. Gas. 

29 Apr. 3/z Mony a pickle maks a muckle. 

C. adv. [OE. has in advb. use several cases of 
the adj.: accus. neut. micel, genit. micles (early ME. 
mucheles), dat. pL miclttm, instrumental miclei\ 

1, To a great extent or degree; greatly; by far. | 


Also in relative sense with as, how, so (see;the 
corresponding use of Much adv.). 

In Sc. so mickle was in i6-i7thc. often written sameikill. 

a, C897 K. /Elfred Gregory's Past. C. ix, 60 Se Isce bi 3 
micles to hald..pe [etc.]. <xiooo Csedmotis Gen. 2713 Ic 
pegnum pinum dyrnde & syjfum pe swiSost micle. esa^o 
Kent. Serin, in O. E. Misc. 26 Herodes i-herde pet o king 
was i-bore pet solde bl king of geus, swo was michel anud. 
n 1325 Prose Psalter Ii[iJ. 7 He was michel worp in his 
vanile. CX420 Chron. Vilod. 841 Kynge^ Edgar was so 
mechel adredde. a 1425 Cursor M. 451 (Trin.) To god hym 
self wolde he be pere Not pere alone but mychei more. 

a 1200 Moral Ode 258 po pe sungede muchel a drunke 
and an eie. i:x205 Lav. 3201 He mochula pa wodeloker 
xvilnede peos m$idcnes. axza^ Ancr. R. 292 Aluchel luuede 
he us. exa-js Worn, Samaria 74 in 0 . E. Misc. 36 po 
by leuede pat folk mucheles pe more. 1340 Ayenb. 57 Mochel 
hi wolden ham wrepi. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus i. 386 And 
ouer al pis 3et muchel more he pou^t what for to speke. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 3442 Thy request Is not to mochel dis- 
honest. ^2x425 Cursor M. 10981 (Trin.) Muchel for njte 
shal be swynke. 

y. c 1220 Bestiary 235 De mire is ma^ti, mikel 30 swinkeS 
In sumer and in softe weder. a 1300 Cursor M. 40S2 
It bitidd mikel in paa dauus. CX330 R. Brunne Chron. 
Wace (Rolls) 1697 He triste to mykel on his myght. a 1340 
Hampole Psalter Piol., In pe translacioun i folow pe letive 
als mykyll as i may. cx4oaRuleSt. Bcnet 11 Mikyl walde 
he fle pride, pe prophetc, als hali writ sais. 0x420 Sir 
Amadace (Camden) xx. On the dede cors,.Ful myculle his 
tho3te was on ! 1470-85 AIalory Arthur x. xiii. 434 Kynge 
Marke rode after hym praysynge hym mykel. 1526 Skelton 
Magnyf. 1289 He wyll make it mykyll worse chan it is. 
c 1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (2865) 13 They usurped y, a 
voual not mikle different from i. 1B59 T. 'hlooa:?. Song Sol., 
Durham Dial, iv, 10 How mickle better's the luv then 
weyne ! 

5 , a 1300-1400 Cursor M. 6565 (Giitt.) Mekilhaue i irauayled 
for 50U. c 1400 Destr. Troy 213 Mekyll comfordes me the 
crowne of this kyde realme. a X400-50 Alexander 897 pen 
merualid pam pe messangirs mekill of his speche. 1533 Gau 
Richt Vay (1888) 4, 1 traisiit mekil of siclik orisons. 1573 
Tyrie Refut. Knox To Rdr. i Thair is within his buke.. 
sum thinges nocht meakle appertenand to the caus. 1588 
A. King tr. Canisins' Catech. 66 Tbay ar malr..to be 
lamen tit, yat thay traist samekle in yairauin biinde iudgment. 
a 1600 Montgomerie Misc. Poems iii. 10 Sho is mair mobile 
mekle nor the mone. z6i6 J. blAiTLANO Apol. W. Maitland 
in Scot. Hist. Soe. Misc. (2904) II. 266 Abot of Londores 
he never wes, nor zit President of the Session, mekle les of 
the Privie Councell. 1813 E. Picken Misc. Poems II. 8o 
He reek'dna meikle on their trim. 1839 W. M’Dowall 
P oems 39 (E.D.D.) Meikle wish’d the coming light Might 
be fu* clear an’ sinny. 

f. x?86 Burns Br/gs of Ayr 175 Ye’ve said enough, And 
muckle mair than ye can mak to through. x8x8 Scott Br. 
Lamm, viii, I think it may do— I think it might pass, if 
they winna bring it ower muckle in the light 0’ the window ! 
1893 Crockett Stickit Minister, etc. viu, 104, I would be 
muckle the better o’t, 

2. Comb., 0 . 8 ^ micklewise adj., greatly wise. 

1650 BuLWERri;i//irty 5 <?we/. viii. 102 All which commodities 
our micklewise mothers defraud us of. 

Obs.rare. \OE.miclian,mycclian, 
f. micel Mickle <z.} Irans, To magnify. (In OE, 
also inlr, to increase.) 

972 BlickL Horn. 23 Ludah we hme nu & his noman 
mycclian. n: 1000 .ri/Krrrirr 1526 Myclade merenod. <21300 
E. E. Psalter IxxL 17 Alle genge mykel him pai salle. 

t Sdi'ckledoiu, mu'ckledom. Obs. rare. [f. 
Mickle <r. 4 *-dom.] Size, magnitude, greatness. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scott. I. 31 Almaist of 
that same mekledome. 1665 Sir J. Lauder Jrnts. (Scot. 
Hist. Soc.) 28 In the wery center, .of the table is planted 
about the meikledoom 01 a truncher a beautifull green 
smaradyes. 1686 G. Stuart Joco-ser. Disc. 60 The muckle-i 
dom of half a crown. 1681 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 
(1693) 684 For the michel-dome or greatness of it. 
tMi’cMeliead, -hood. Obs. Forms: a. 3 
mikelbode, inikelhade, mykelhede, 4 mikel- 
hed; 0 . 4 mooh-, meohelhede. [f. Mickle + 
-HEAD, -HOOD.] Greatness; fullness, abundance. 

a. a 1300 E. £. Psalter vili. a For vpehouen es pi mykel- 
bede [v-n mikelhade, mikelhode; /’j. micelnls; Vulg. 
magnificenlial Ouer heuens pat ere brade. Ibid, xxviii. 3 
God of maslhede [v.r. mosthed, mikelhed] ponnered he 
Ouer watres fele pat be.^ C1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 13324 Vnder an hil he [Arthur) set pern pere. .pat 
when pe Romavns on pern had sight, pe mikelhed schuld 
make pern aflighL 

<z 1300 Floriz <5- BI. (Camb. MS.) 51 pu art hire ilich of 
alle pinge, Bope of semblaunt and of murninge, Of fairnesse 
and of mucheJhede. 2^40 Ayenb, 93 O god hou is nou 
grat pe mochelhede of pine zuetnesse. Ibid. 204 Vor be pe 
mochelhede of pe herte pe moup spekp pet zayp our Ihord 
ine his spelle. Ibid. 218 Hy..makep pe greate to mocbel- 
hedes and etep pe blodi snoden. a 2400 Prymer (1891) 26 
Prayse 50 hym aftir the mechelhede of his gretehed. c 1400 
Lay Polks Mass Bk. App. liL 125 For whi lord in helynge of- 
my deedly sykenesse scbal wel be schewyd and commendyd 
pe michilheed of pi goodnesse. 

Stichlemote, micMegemote (mi-k'lmoot, 
-gimo"t). OE. Hist. (Now rare or Obs.") [ad. 
OE. jnicel gemot great meeting : see Mickle a. and 
Moot r^.] The great council or parliamentary 
assembly under the Anglo-Saxon kings. 

rOA. C/irom an. 077 (JIS. C.) Her was to myede semot 
Et Kyrtlingtune.] 1647 N. Bacon .D&c. Cm/. Eng. i. xx. 
(1739)36 Unto the Kings, Lords, and Clergy, must be added, 
as I said, the Freemen, to make up the Micklcmote com- 
plcat. ifiya-s CosiBER Con,/. Tcm/l. 560 A Jl.cel- 

geraot or Great Council (now called a Parliament), it 1M3 
SinuEV Oil/. Cm/, ni. xxviii. (1704) 349 Sometimes meetmg 
personally in the Jlicklegemots. 183a Austin 7 /r/vr/r^.(iS 79 ) 

II xxviii. 536 The Jlickle-mote or Wmenage-mote of the 
Aii-lo-SaxoM was both the legislature and a court of justice. . 
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MICEO 


MICKLEITESS. 

1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, x. (1862) 121 Whether a 
Great Council or a Witenagemotc, or a Michelgcmote, or 
a Colloquium, or a Parliament, 

MictlenessCnii*^ ines). Obs.^xz.dial. Forms: 
see Mickle [f. Mickle a. + -ness.] Greatness, 

‘ bigness ’ (in any sense) ; largeness ; size. 

a. aiyyaE.E.Psalterxxy\\\. ^ Steuenofelauerd in mikel- 
nes \z>. r. micelnisse, magnificentiaj. Ibid, 1 . 2 And after 
of J?i reuthes he mikelnes j 7 ou do awai mi wickednes. a 1325 
Prose Psalter v.Tlzh. am, Lord, in be miclenesofby mercy, 
2383 Wyclif Baruch ii. 18 The soule that is sori vp on the 
mykilnesseof euel,. .3yueth to theeglorie. esAfiO Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xvii. 79 Men fyndez dyamaundes. . of he mykilnes of 
hesill nuttes. 14.. MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, If. 28 (Halliw.) A 
rete multitude of swyne, that ware alle of a wonderfulle me- 
ilnesse. x868 Atkinson Cleveld. Gtoss.^ Michlis/i, prett>' 
large; of something in which the quality of ‘mickleness ’ 
exists. 

/ 3 . c. izoQ Trin. Coll. Horn. 135 pe chlldes michelnesse 
shende J>e engel onfuwer bingen. _ a x^z^Prose Psalter\]}\. 

2 And efter he mychelnes of hy pites do way ray wickednes. 
c 1380 Wycuf .SW. IVA’s. III. 19 In mychilnes of hi glorje 
hou didist doun alle myn adversaries. 1388 — Gen. xxxiL 
12 The grauel of the see, that mai not be noumbrid for 
mychilnesse. ^Exod. ix. 24 It was of so greet mychelnes 
. .sith that folk was maad. 

Mickson, obs. form of Misen. 
y&icky (mrki). [Applications of Micky^ 
familiarly used for Michael. Cf. Mick, Mike sb.J 

1 . Australian slang. A young wild bull. 

j88x a. C. Grant Bush-li/e in Queensland xvi. (1882) 
165 There are three or four Mickies and wild heifers. 1890 
*R. Boldrewood’ Col. Reformer II. 98 The wary.. 

‘ iMicky a two-year-old bull. 

2 . U. S. sla 7 ig. An Irishman. 

1^0 Babrere & Leland Diet. Slan^, Mickey. 
micle, -nes, obs. forms of hlicKLE, -ness. 

II IVIico (mf’kt?). Obs. [Sp. mico.^ a. Tupi mic 6 ^ 
= Carib mecott, applied to various species of 
monkey.] A small South American marmoset 
of the genus Hapale. 

X'jSq^z tr. fuan « 5 * Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) I. ss Among the 
monkies of this country [Carthagena], the most common are 
the micos, which are also the smalle^st. 2774 Goldsm. AVi/. 
Hist. (1824) II, 158 The last, least, and most beautiful of all 
[the sagoins], is the Mico. 1867-8 Nat. Eucycl. IX. 36 
Mico^ a beautiful species of monkey. 

IKCicraconstic (maikrakamstik), a. and sb. 
Also erron. 8-9 microcoustic. [a. F. viicracous^ 
tiqucy f, Gr. ftt/fpo-r small + d/fotran/rds Acoustic a.J 
A, ad/. Epithet of an instrument which makes 
weak sounds audible, 

1855 Dunclisok Med, Lex.y Microcoustic. 4x874 J. 
Chalmers tr, Erckmann-Chatrinn in Cas<2. Lit. Y. 304/2 
^ly micracoustic cornet. 1890 in Syd. See. Le.x. 

fB. sb. An instrument contrived to magnify 
small sounds (Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1753), Obs. 

xttZ'^Phtl. T'rcxnr. XIV, 483 Mlcrophonesor Micracousticks 
that IS Magnifying ear instruments. 1704 in J. Harris AeA". 
Teehiu I. 

Miersesthete (maikre’sjj/l). Biol. [f. Gr. 
liTKpd-s small + alaSijrris ‘ one who perceives ’ (here 
used for ‘ organ of sense ’)•] One of the numerous 
supposed tactile organs occupying the small pores 
(micropores) in the dorsal plates of certain chitons. 

1884 Moseley in Rep. Brit. Assoc. (1S85) 7S1 These 
megalaestheles and micr$sthetes. 1883 — in Q. ynti. 
Microsc, Set. XXV. 45 To the organs contained within the 
micropores I shall give the name mierxsthetes. 

Micrallantoid (maihralm-ntoid), a. rat-e. [f. 
Migk(o)- + Allanioid.] Having a smallallantois. 
(Cf. Megallantoid, Mesallantoid.) 

1877 W. Turner Hum. Anat. 11. 869 Milne Edwards 
has grouped them [the Rodentia, Inseccivora, Cheiroptera, 
Quadrumana, and Man] together in a Micrallantoid legion. 

I!ilicrailder (msikrcemdsj). Bot. Also -dre. 
[f. Gr. fiTfcpo-s small + d^Sp-, cFjJp male.] A dwarf 
male plant produced hy certain confervoid algae. 
1890 in Century Diet. 1900 Jackson Gloss. Bot. 

Hence Micra*udrous adj.y pertaining to or con- 
nected with the dwarf males of fresh-water algjc 
(Cassell's Eucycl. Diet. Suppl. 1902). 

11 HdjLcrautliro'pos. noncc-wd. [Assumed Gr,, 
f. fitup-os small -hdF^peuffoy man, after Microcosm.] 
That which represents the whole man in little. 

1825 Coleridge Aids Rejl. Concl. 3S9. 

Micreuceplialy (maikrense-mli). Path. [f. 
Gr. fUKpo-s small + brain.] General 

smallness of the brain, sometimes, but not neces- 
sarily accompanied by microcephaly (Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1S90). Hence lilicreacoplia-lio a., of or 
belonging to micrencephaly (Ibid.). Micren- 
ce’pkaloas a.y small-brained; having a small 
brain (Cent. Diet. 1890), 

IVIicrify (mai'krifai), v, [Irregularly f. Gr, 
HiKpo-s small, after magnifyi\ trans. To make 
small; to render insignificant. 

1836 Emerson Nature 67 This power which he [the poet] 
exerts.. to magnify the small, to micrify the great. 1862 
Tyndall Mountaineer. viiL 71, I should look less cheerily 
into the future did I not hope to micrify, by nobler work,' 
ray episodes upon the glaciers. 

Micristology (raaikristp’lod.^i). Biol. [Irregu- 
larly f. Micro- + Histology.] (See quot.) ■ 

18^ Thomas Med. Diet.., Micrisiology, the science which 
treats of the minutest organic tibres. , • . 


SCicro (mai'kr^?). Ent. [Sphst, use of Micro- 
in microlepidoplera, mtcrocoleopierai] A name 
applied by collectors to any insect belonging to a 
group notably smaller than the remaining insects 
of the same kind, esp. one of the microlepidoptera. 
1890 in Century Diet. 

Micro- (moi’krij), before a vowel micr-, repr. 
Gr. fUKpo-f comb, form of fti/epos small, used chiefiy 
in scientific terms. 

1 . Prefixed to a sb. to indicate that the object 
denoted by it is of relatively small size or extent, 
as inicrohacillus^ -bacterium^ •conidium^ •fermenty 
-funguSy -gamete^ »gonidium, rarely in anglicized 
form -gonid (hence -gonidial adj.), -parasite (hence 
-parasitic adj.), -pore (hence -porous adj.), -sporo- 
phyll (hence -phyllary adj.), -zoogonidium. MP- 
croblast ^Microcyte. Microgame'tocyte 
Biol.y a cell containing microgametes. Mi'cro- 
r(l].)a'bd Zool.y a name given by Sollas to certain 
minute flesh-spicules in the form of a ‘ rhabdus ' 
found in some sponges. Mi'crosclero Zool., a 
minute or flesh spicule of a sponge, which supports 
only a single cell ; hence Ifflcrosclo'xoiis a., having 
the character of a microsclere (Cent. Diet. 1S90), 
Mlcrose'ptnm Zool.y a small imperfect or sterile 
septum or mesentery of an actinozoan (Ibid.). 
mPerosphere, || Microsphss'ra (/z) epithet 
applied by Cohn to the micrococci found in vaccine 
lymph and in small-pox pustules ; (^) the small 
initial chamber of a foraminifer in which there are 
a number of small nuclei; hence lUicrospheric a. 
MPerostome [Gr. aroiia. mouth] Bot.y a small 
mouth or orifice, as that belonging to the capsule of 
certain mosses ( Cent. Diet.). Microtylote Zool.y a 
small Tylote. Hicroxea Zool. [Gr. var. b^va. 
spear], a minute spear-shaped sponge spicule. 
Microzooffoni'dium (pi. -ia) Bot.y a zoogonidium 
of minute size, Microzoospore Bot.y a minute 
motile spore. 

1899 A llbuit's Syst. Med. VIII. 904 The *microbaciUus of 
Unna. 1873 tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. 1 . 588 ♦Micro- 
bacteria (rod-like bacteria) ; bacterium termo. 1890 Syd. 
Soe. Lex.y Microblast. 1898 AUbntt's Syst. Med. V. 528 
These [corpuscles] according to their sizes have been named 
normoblasts, megaloblasts, and *microblast5. X87X Cooke 
Handbk. Brit. PungiW. 776 Hypomycetes, . .*Microconidia 
or Conidia proper very copious. 2883 H. I. Slack in ICnoiv- 
ledge I June 323/1 Former articles upon *micrO‘ferments 
afibrd some iniormation concerning .. the bacillus. 2874 
Hardwickis Sci.^Cossip 256 That rare and interesting 
*liV\ctoi\xr\^s Nenodoc/tus earbonarius. 1891 Hartoc in 
Nature 17 Sept. 484 *Microgaracle. 1903 Brit. Med. yrnl, 
25 Feb. 443 After entering the stomach of the gnat, the *mi- 
crogametocytes.. produce microgametes. _^x857 Berkeley 
Cryptog, Bot. § 123, l'he*micro-gonidia, which are supposed 
to be true antheridia.b.ave.. been described. 2884 Hyatt in 
Proc.BostonSo€.Nat.Hist.'yy.\\\.(p7'I,h:e%^zooxiS.,txs.%\xm^ 
characteristics of true males or ♦microgontds. 1890 Century 
Diet., *Microgotiidia), 1884 Science i Feb. 130/1 The 
number of substances which are less injurious to man than 
to *micro-parasites is very small.^ xSgg A llbutt’s Syst. Med. 
VIII. 196 Febrile ♦micro-parasitic type. 2884 Moseley in 
Rep. Brit. Assoc. (1885)781 Aserics ofsmaller pores (‘♦micro- 
pores ’). 1883 — in Q. frnl. Microsc. Sci. XXV. 40 , 1 shall 
call them megalopores and micropores. iQpoSyd.Soe. Lex., 
♦Microporous. 1887 Sollas in Eucycl. Brit. XXII. 423/1 
The flesh spicules when present are usually *microrabds or 
spirasiers. Ibid. 417/2 It is doubtful whether a distinction 
between megascleres and “microscleres can be maintained 
in the calcareous sponges. 1873 tr, von ZiemsseiCs Cycl. 
Med. II. 381 In the blood., he has demonstrated the ♦micro- 
spheres. 2891 \pK\.\.\UGESiCarpenteAsMicrosc.7Wf. 727The 
* microspbere* is followed by a larger number of chambers. 
2804 Lister in Phil. 'Prans. CLXXXVl. 437 The micro- 
spheres in the two •microspberic examples measure 15 x i2‘5/* 
and 13X 11 U' 1S97 AUbntt’s Syst. Med. I. 83 The micro- 
spheras previously referred to as infesting the amoeba. 2898 
Sedgwick 'Texi'bk.Zool, 1 . 9The intervening stages between 
the zoospore, produced by the megalospheric form, and the 
microspbere. 1893 Vines Textbk. Bot. 1. 432 In .. Phane- 
rogams. . the^microsporophj^lls are morphologically simpler. 
Ibid 78 When the flower includes only microsporophylls, 
it is called *microsporophyIlary. 1887 Sollas in Eucycl. 
Brit. XXII. 417 (Fig. 17), Microscleres .. r, ♦microlylote. 
Jbidy Microscleres . . n, oj^aster \..q, the same, with two 
actines (a centrotylote "microxea). 2882 Vines tr. Sachs' 
Bot. 25y Other of the cells.. give birth to 16 or32 *micro- 
zoogonidia. 2875 Q, frul. Microsc. Sci. XV. 396 *ikIicro- 
zoospores (which conjugate, but otherwise in most coses 
appear incapable of germination). 

2 . Prefixed to sbs. and derived adjs. to denote 
‘ microscopic* in the sense ‘ with the microscope*, 
^revealed by the microscope*. 

a. Denoting operations or branches of research 
carried on by means of microscopic examination, 
as miero-analysisi -cauteryy -chemistry (hence 
-chemicj -chemical, -chemically adv.), -crystal- 
iogeny, -crystallography y -geolc^ (hence -geological 
‘geologist sb,), -metallography (hence -meiallo- 
grapher), -mineralogy (hence -mineralogical adj.), 
•pathology (hence -pathological asfy.y -pathologist 
sb.), -petrology (hence -peirologist), -physics, 
•physiography y -zool^, 

1856 Hichley in Q. (^nl. ' Microsc. SeuVN'. 224 ♦Micro- 
Analysis; 1904 tr, OsmomPs Microsc. Anal,' Metals 65' 
(ilra;////^),Micro-analysis.pf -carbon steels. iB^Allbuit’s 


Syst. Med. VIII. 835 The •micro-cautery ha-s been used 
also with fair results. ^ 2890 Syd. Soc, Lex. s.v., * Micro- 
chemic a., of or pertaining to micro-chemistry. 1836 Hich- 
ley in Q, yrnl, Microsc. Sci. IV. 221 An instrument of 
structural, physical, •micro-chemical, and crystallological 
research. 2847-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. IV. 237/a •Micro- 
chemically the cells of cancer are insoluble in cold and 
boiling water. 2890 Syd. Soc. Lex. s. v., * Micro-chemistry, 
the chemical examination of minute bodies under the micro- 
scope. 2856 Highley in Q. yrnl. Microsc. Sci. IV, 124 
•Micro-Crystallogeny. Ibid. 223 *Micro-Crystallography. 
287s Dawson Dawn of Life v. 104 The ♦micro-geologist 
well knows how, . mineral matter in solution can penetrate 
the smallest openings that the microscope can detect. 1857 
Amer. yml. Sci. Ser. ii. XXIV. 434 *Micro-geoIogy of 
Ehrenberg. 1862 Stoddart in Q. yrnl. Microsc. Sci. H. 147 
On Micro-Geology. 2895 Nature 15 Aug. 367/2 It may be 
that the *micrometallographer has much to learn Irom the 
Japanese. Ibid. ^67/1 The progress which has been made 
in *micro*metallography during the past ten years. 2856 
Hichley in Q. yrtil. Microsc. Sci, IV. 223 The instruments 
of *Micro-Mineralogical research. 1887 Bonney in Q. yrnl. 
Geol. .SVr. XLI V. 44 The result is micro-mineralogical change 
only, .2836 Hichley in Q. yrnl. Microsc. Sci. IV. 220 {title) 
Contributions to ♦Micro-Mineralogy. 2879 Rutley Stud. 
Rocks vii. 47 The special study of •micro-petrology, ^ Ibid. 
xiii. 268 A determination of their precise origin is a difncult 
exercise for •micro-petrologists. 2883 Athensum xt Apr. 
^77/2 He had met with a success that gave him pre-eminence 
m this department of ♦micro-physics, and that was the pre- 
paration of the diamond ruling points. 2872 Q. yml, 
Microsc. Sci. XII. 409 •I^Iicrozoology. 

b. Denoting properties revealed by microscopic 
examination, as micro-character yfoliation, structure. 

2890 Century Diet. Microcharacter, any zoological char- 
acter derived from microscopic or other minute examination. 
2887 Bonney in Q. yml. Geol. Soc. XLIV. 44 A •microfolia- 
tiqn only is produced, whicli. .appears to be parallel to the 
original stratification. 1883 Geikie Texi-bk. Geol. (ed. 2) 
236 *JMicro-struciure. xSg8 Engineering Mag. XVI. 

The I^licrostructure of Bearing Metals. 

c. Denoting objects prepared for microscopic 
examination, as micro-section, -slide. 

2890 Century Diet., Microsection, a slice, as of rock, cut 
so thin as to be more or less transparent, and mounted on 
a glass in convenient form to be studied with the aid of the 
microscope. 

3 . Bhys. and Path., in sbs. of mod.L. form* in 
-ia, compounded with Gr. names for different parts 
or functions of the body, and signifying arrested 
development of the part or function in question, ss 
Hicrocepha’lia (see Microcephaly). Micro- 
glo'ssia, congenital smallness of the tongue 
(Mayne Expos. Lex. 1856). Microphthalmia 
(also anglicized Mi'crophthalmy) [Gr. o<pQdKp.6i 
eye], ‘a Disease in the Eyes, the having little Eyes ’ 
(Bailey, 1731)5 hence Microphtha'lmlc a. Ml- 
cro’psia [Gr. -o^m kind of vision], term for the 
state of vision in which objects appear smaller than 
natural (Mayne), 

2856 Mayne Expos. Lex., *Microphihalima, term for 
a morbid shrinking or wasting of the eye-balls; microph- 
thalmy. 2849 Craig, * Microphthalmy, a preternatural or 
morbid smallness of the eyes. x868 Darwin Anitn. * PI. 
II. 24 Two sons were *microphthalmic, 2899 Allbutt's 
Syst, Med. VIII. 107 *Micropsia, or macropsia maybe 
associated with the monocular diplopia. 

4 . Prefixed to an adj. with the sense ‘ containing 
or possessed of some object or constituent in 
minute form, quantity or degree*, as Micro- 
aero’philous [(Sr. dep-, dijp air, <piR-oz friend; 
see -ous] Bot.y needing but little free oxygen 
(Jackson Gloss. Bot. igoo). Microca*rpous [Gr. 
/mpiroj fruit] having small fruit ; also applied 
to mosses, having small urns (Mayne Expos. Lex. 

1 856). Microce'ratous, -cerous [Gr. ukpas hom] 
Ent.y having small antenna (Ibidi), Micro- 
cla-stic [Clastic] Geol., minutely clastic. Mi- 
croda'ctylond Path. [Gr. 5 d«Ti/Aoy digit], having 
small digits (Syd. Soc, Lex. 1890). Mi’crodont 
Anat, [Gr.oSoi'r-, i 35 ouy tooth], having small orshort 
teeth. Microdo-ntous [f. prec.], in the same sense 
(Syd, Soc, Ltx.). Micro-ele'ctHc, having electric 
properties in a very small degree (Cent. Dicti). 
Mi'croform Bot., epithet of a heteroecious fungus 
with teleutospores only, which require a period of 
rest before germinating (Jackson Gloss, Bot,), 
Micrograaiuli’tic Geol. (see quot.). Microlepi- 
do'tous Zool. [Gr. AtiriSo/Tos scaly, f. ActtiS-, Acir/y 
scale], having very small scales (Mayne). Micro- 
pe'tadous Bot. [Gr. uirdKos a petal], having very 
small petals (Craig 1849). Microphyllous Bot. 
[Gr, ^uAAov leaf], having small leaves (Smart 
1840). Microporphyri’tic Geol., consisting of 
porphyritic rock in which the felspar or other 
crystals are of microscopicsize. Micropterygious 
Zool. [Gr. Ttrkpv^ fin], having small fins (Mayne). 
Microspe’rmous Bot, [Gr. anepiia seed], having 
very small seeds or grains (Alayne). Micro- 
sphemli'tic Geo/., characterized by the presence of 
microscopic spherulites. Mi'crosplned, furnished 
with minute spines or spicules, Microzplo-nic 
Path., not accompanied by enlargement of the 
spleen; Mlcrosto’matous, micro’stozuous [Gr. 
oTopar-, mouth], having a small mouth 
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(Mayne). Hicrostylar Arch,^ having a small 
style or column, epithet applied to a form of archi- 
tecture in which there is a separate small order to 
each floor (Ogilvie, 1882). 

x888 Teaix BriU Petrogr. 439 *Microclasticy an epithet 
applied by Naumann to such clastic rocks as are composed 
of small fragments. 18S4 Flower in Jrnl. AttiJirap. Inst. 
XIV, 185 The *Microdont section, containing all the so- 
called Caucasian or white races. Ibid.^ Microdont Races. 
1885 Geikie Text-bk, Gcoh (ed. 2) 109 Where the minerals 
are grouped in small isolated graindike individuals, ..the 
structure has been named by .French petrographers 
nuliticy or where only discernible by the aid of the micro- 
scope, * viicrogramditic. 1878 \,K'fi\x^^C£,Vc.Cottt£s Rocks 
Class. 67 *iMicro-porphyritic textures or structures of rock. 
1879 Rutley SUtd. RocksviX.. 183 Rocks in which very small 
isolated crystals occur only being spoken of as micro- 
porphyritic. 1885 Geikie Text-bk. Geot. (ed. 2) iii In many 
cases spherulites ate only recognisable with the microscope, 
when they each present a black cross between crossed Nicol- 
prisms, and thereby characteristically reveal the *micro- 
spheruUtic structure. i88x P. M. Duncan in Jml. Linn. 
Soc. XV. 324 These.. have flesh-spicula acerate, fusiform, 
curved and "microspined. 1905 H. D. Rolleston Dis. 
Liver Gilbert .. speaks of this as the *microsplenic 
or asplenomegalic form of biliary cirrhosis. 

5 . a. Physics. Prefixed to the name of a unit 
to form a name for one-millionth part of that unit, 
as micro-ampcre^ -coulomb, -farad, -gramme (Web- 
ster 1902), -litre {Cent. Diet. 1890), -millimetre 
(see also below), -i?//?;/, -volt, -weber. b. In micro- 
scopic botany, micro-millimetre has by some been 
used for one-thousandth of a millimetre. 

[1873 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 224 For multiplication or division 
by a million, theprefixes mega and micro may conveniently 
be employed.] xgo^ llTestm, Gaz. 16 July 10/3 A •micro- 
ampere is the millionth part of an ampere. xSga Gloss. 
Electr. Terms 12 in Lightning'^ Mar. Supp., •Microcou- 
lomb. 1873 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 224 The •microfarad is the 
millionth part of a farad. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., ’'"Micro- 
gramme. A measure of weight, .it is equivalent to the one 
thousandth of a milligramme. 1868 L. Clark Electr. Meas, 
43 One millionth part of an ohm=i *microhm. 1884 Flint 
Princ. ff Pract. Med. (ed. s) 62 Whose size is between two 
and six *micromillimetres. X887 tr. Ndgelit^ SchwendenePs 
Microscope 293 Karting’s proposal to use the micromilli- 
metre (a-ooi mm.) as the standard of unity deserves general 
acceptance. x868 L. Clark Electr. Meas. 43 One millionth 
ofavQlt = x •microvolt. 1896 Jml.Soc.Art$x<s 1 \ 3 \y']o\lx 
*Microwebers X linkages* microcoulombsx ohms. 

6, Prefixed to the names of certain instrumeiUs, 
as: Hicro-audipliond, an instrument for rem- 
forcing or augmenting very feeble sounds {Cent. 
Diet. 1890), Micro-barographi an instrument 
designed to magnify the minor fluctuations of 
atmospheiic pressure, micro-battery, a very 
small galvanic battery (Knight Mech. Suppl, 
1884). Micro-detector, a sensitive galvanoscope 
{Cent. Dictl). Micropantograpb, an Instrument 
invented by Mr. Peters in 1852 for the production 
of microscopically small writing (Knight Diet. 
Mech, 1875). Micro-polariscope, a polariscope 
for the analysis of microscopic objects. Micro- 
refxactoxneter, a refractometer specially con- 
structed for the detection of differences in the 
minute structure of blood corpuscles, Micro- 
rbeometer, an instrument for measuring the rate 
of flow of liquids through a capillary tube ; hence 
Microrheome’trical a., pertaining to or indicated 
by a microrheometer {CasselVs Eniycl. Diet. 1 885). 
Micro-tasimeter, an instrument invented in 1878 
by T. A. Edison for measuring infinitesimal pres- 
sure. Micro-telephone, a telephone constructed 
to render audible very weak sounds ; hence Micro- 
telepho'nic a. {Cent, Diet.). 

1904 Athensum 31 Dec. 911/3 The authors described an 
apparatus called the ‘ •micro-barograph ’. 1878 Eng. Me- 
chanic 23 Aug. 602 A •Micro-battery for the Microphone. 
1867 J. Hogg M/c/osc. i. ii. 147 The powers of the *micro- 
polanscope cannot be better displayed than in the exhibition 
of the foiegoing phenomena. iBSSAihenxum 27 Mar. 427/1 
hir. Crisp exhibited . . Prof. Exner's new *micro-refracto* 
meter. 1879 Proc. Roy. Sac. XXVIil. 280 The author 
[ J. U. Hannayl proposes to use for liquids the term ‘ hlicro- 
rheosis *, . . the instrument being called the •microrheonietcr. 
X878 yrnl. Ftanklin Inst, CVI, 173 Edi«'On's *Micro- 
tasimeter. i88x Athenxnm ra Feb. 238/2 Father Deuza, 
the Italian astronomer, has been making some experiments 
with the *micrO'telephone. 

Micro-aerophilous, -ampere, -analysis, 
-audiphone : see Micro- 4, 5, 2, 6. 
ilicrobaeillns, -bacterium: see Micro- i. 
Microbal (msikrJu'bal), a, Biol. [f. Microbe 
- h-AL.j = Microbial. 

1888 Med, Nexus 12 hlay 506 Careful covering of the 
wound to guard against microbal invasion. 
Micro-barograph, -battery: see Micro- 6. 
3 VIicrobe (msrkrjub). Biol. [a. E. microbe 
(Sedillot 7 March 1S78 in Comptes rendits Acad. 
Sci. LXXXVI. 634), f. Gr. fiiHpo-s small + ^tos life. 

The Gr. /3ioy is here, as in mod. scientific formations 
generally, used in an incorrect sense : see B10-. The sense 
of Gr. *aixpo^io« would be * short lived 
An extremely minute living being, whether plant 
or animal; chiefly applied to the bacteria con- 
cerned in causing diseases and fermentation. 


x88t Times i Feb.s/dAsmall organism, or microbe, which 
..he finds good reason to regard as the agent of the malady. 
1893 Brit. Med. ao May 1084 Ice.. has been found to 
contain dangerous^ microbes. 1899 Allbntt's Syst. Med. 
VII. 546 The meningitis may be produced by a growth of 
microbes. 

Microbia, pi. of Micbobion. 
microbial (msik-ron-bial), a. Bio!, [f. Mi- 
CEOBI-0N.+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to microbes; 
due to or produced by microbes. 

1887 igth Cent. Aug. 244 There is a considerable difference 
found in the microbial richness of the air indifferent places. 
X898 Nature xo Feb. 355/2 Alcohol in relation to microbial 
diseases. 1899 Allbutt's Syst, Med. VIII. 471 Rheumatism 
is . . due to an infection. . by an agent of microbial nature. 

So Micro biau a., in the same sense. 

X883 American XVI. 318 Positively alive with mtcrobian 
organisms. X898 Ailbutt's Syst. Med. V. 34 The bronchitis 
is secondary to the microbtan invasion. 

Microbic (maikrJu'bik), a. Biol, [f. Microbe 
+ -ic.] = prec. 

1881 Lancet Apr. 553/1 M.^ Pasteur did not assert that 
this was the special mtccobic organism of rabies. 1905 

H. D. Rolleston Dis. Liver 329 It is .. remarkable that 
. . microbic infection does not more often occur. 

Microbicide (moikrju-bissid), sb. and a. Biol. 
[f. Microbe + -(i) cide 1.] 

A. sb. Something that kills microbes. 

X887 Brit. Med. yrnl. 12 Mar, 588 Many microbicides . . 
may therefore be employed subcutaneously. 

B. adj. Microbicidal. 

1885 Brit. Med. yrnl, II. sc^j/t The sulphates of copper 
and zinc . . have an effective microbictde power. 1890 Fortn. 
Rev. XLVIII. 87 note. Essences and spices are to a very 
high degree microbicide. 

Hence Microbici'dal tr., pertainingto the killing 
of microbes. 

1897 Allbutt' s Syst. Med. 11.715 The use of.. microbicidal 
agents. 1904 Brit. Med. yrnl. loSept. 561 The microcytase 
being chiefly concerned with microbicidal action. 

Microbiology (maikit>|b3ip*l6d5i). Biol. [f. 
Micro- -h Biology.] The science which treats of 
micro-organisms; the study of microbes. 

x888 Pop. Sci. Monthly XXXllI. 341 There was great 
reason for creating in the Faculty of Sciences the chair of 
^Microbiology. 1891 Nature 20 Aug. 366/1 Important as are 
the researches into microbiology, there are other factors to 
reckon with. iS^ Allbutt'sSyst.Med.'V. 347 Microbiology 
has thrown great light upon thb.. idiopathic pleurisy. 

Hence Microbiolo'gical a., of or pertaining to 
microbiology ; MicrobioTo^st, a student of 
microbiology. 

1885 Science V. 73 Ideas which are just now very prominent 
in the minds of microbiologists. 1897 Allbutt's byst. Med, 
II. 990 This.. extremely delicate mtcro-blological method. 

IlMicrobioa (maikrdu'bipn). Biol. PI. mi- 
crobia. Mod. Latin form of Microbe. 

xB&'^Athemeumz'j Oct. 538/1 The treatment of diseases due 
to microbia, 1884 Science IV. 145/1 These (reports], .by no 
means demonstrate that the active principle of cholera 
resides in a microbton. 

Microbious (maikr^u-bios), a. [f. Microbion 
+ -10US,] =a Microbial {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S90), 
Microblast, -carpou8,-cautery : see Micro- 

I, 4 » 2. 

II Microcephale (moikrose'f^U). Path. [a. F. 
inicrocephale.\ — Micboceph-vlus i. 

1878 Bartley tr. Topinard's Anthrop. v, 165 All in whom 
the brain has not attained a certain degree of development, 
or the cranial cavity a given capacity at adult age, are 
termed microcephales. 1893 IPestm.Gaz. 19 Apr. 2/3 Idiots, 
especially micioccphales, have flattened retreating foreheads. 

Microcephali, -Ha: see Microcephalus, -ly. 
MicrocepHalic (msikws/foj’Iik), a. and sb. 
Path. Anthropology, fad. F. niicroclphaliqne, 
f. mod.L. microcephal-usi see Microcephalus and 
-IC.] a, adj. Pertaining to, or characterized by, | 
microcephaly, b. sb. A microcephalic person. | 
1856 in Mavne 1864 W, Turner in Tr/zf. ! 

Sci. I, 257 Now the Neanderthal skull cannot be regarded 
as mictocephalic, 1873 Ettg. CycL, Suppl. 1552 

blicrocephalics, persons with small heads. This deformity 
is associated witn mental defect. 1879 Maudsley Pathol. 
Mindv. 176 A mictocephalic idiot. x88o Nature 8 Jan. 
224/z The now extinct Tasmanian race was.. microcephalic. 
MicrOCepHalisill (maikrose'faliz’m). Path. 
[f. mod.L. 7nicroc€phal-u5 (see Microcephalus) + 
-IS 3 I.] = Microcephaly. 

x86x N, Syd. Sec, Ycar-bk. Med. 2 Memoir on Microce- 
phalism. 1879 tr. De Quatrejage^ Hum. Spec. 111 Micro- 
cephalism, idiotcy, and cretinism constitute so many 
teralological or pathological states. 

Microcephalous (mmknzsefalos), a. [f; 
mod.L. murocephal-us (a. Gr. jxiKpoKi(pa\os small 
headed, f. filnpo-s small + head) ■+■ -ous.] 

Small-headed, a. Palh.smdAnikropology. Having 
an abnormally small head ; characterized by micro- 
cephaly. b. Boi. ‘Applied to a plant that has 
flowers disposed in small heads* {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

XS40 Smart, Micj'ocephalous, little-beaded, applied to the 
beryx, [a] fossil fish. 1871 Darwin Dcsc. Man I. iy. 121 
The arrested brain-development of microcephalous idiots. 
1872 — Emotionsyvix. 206 'ITie eyes of microcephalous idiots 
..brighten slightly when they are pleased. 1877 Black 
Gnen Past. iv. (1878) 34 Before 1 would marry one of those 
bedizened and microcephalous playthings. 

II Microcephalus(maikrz»e*falt?s). Rl.micro- 
cephaU (-se’faUi). Path. [mod.L.; see prec.] 


1 . A person having an abnormally small skull. 

1863 N, Syd. Soc. Year-bk. Med. 94 Healthy parents may 

produce one or several microcephali. 1879 tr, De Qxtaire/ages' 
Hun:. Spec, iii Vogt has compared the brain of micro, 
cephali to that of the anthropomorphous apes. 

2 . [Cf. Hydrocephalus.] A pathological con- 
dition in which the smallness of the cranium 
prevents the proper development of the brain. 

1897 L. E. Holt Dis. I;tpancy 702 The symptoms of 
microcephalus are those of idiocy and cerebral paralysis. 

Microceplialy(m3ikrose‘fali). Alsoinmod.L. 

; form microcephalia, [ad. F. microciphalie, f, 
j mod.L. mtcrocephal-tis : see hliCRocEPHALOUS.] 
The condition of having an abnormally small 
head, esp. a. in Anthropology, having a skull of a 
capacity less than 1350 cubic centimetres (Flower 
Caial. Jl/us. Surg, 1S79); b. Path., having an 
abnormally small or atrophied skull. 

1863 Gore in Anthrop. Rev. I. 168 The valuable essay of 
Wagner on the subject {Vorstudien, Tb. 2) of micro-cephaly. 
X863 N. Syd. Soc. Year-bk. bled. 94 On Rlicrocephalia, 
x886 Brit, bled. yntl. 30 Jan. 184/2 The theory which 
attributes microcephaly to premature cranial syntosis. 

Mieroceratous, -cerous, -character, 
-chemistry : see Micro- 4, 2. 

Microclase (m3i*krt?klc!s). Min. [ad. G. 
mikroldas, i. Gr. /n'^pd-y small + wAdm? cleavage.] 
A potash-soda felspar occurring intercrystallized 
with orthoclase, from the St, Gotthard, Switzer- 
land {CasseWs Encycl. Diet. 1SS5), 

Microclastic : see Micro- 4. 

Microcline (msi'kriiklain). Min. [ad. G. 
viikroklin (A. Breithaupt 1830), f. Gr. pTupo-s-k- 
K\Tv€iv 'to incline, as indicating that the angle 
between its cleavage plane differs a little from 
90 degrees.] A green and blue variety of felspar. 

1849 Watts tr. Grnelin's Handbk. Chem. III. 442 Micro- 
cline (has] precisely the same composition as felspar. looa 
Miers blin. 459 ilicrocUne is the name given to anorthic 
potash felspar, 

attrib. x888 F, H. Hatch in Teall Brit. Petrogr, 439 
Microcline structure. The mineral microcline shows .. a 
cross hatching. 

II Micrococcus (maikrpjkp’kiis). Biol. PI. mi- 
crococci (-kp‘ks3i). [mod.L., f. Gr. nt/cpo-s small 
-f KoKKo^ berry.] Any one of a genus of minute 
spherical or slightly oval organisms, generally 
regarded as fission-fnngi, belonging to the bio- 
logical group of Sphaerobacteria or Schizomycetes, 

1870 T, R. Lewis Physiol, ff Pathol, Res. (x888) 4 A 
•micrococcus colony’. Ibid. 29 Writers who advocate the 
pre-existence of a germ, , to ever>’' livii^ thing, this germ. . 
being called its ‘micrococcus'.^ 1875 Darwin Inseetiv. PI. 
vii. X73 The smallest micrococci which are distinctly discern- 
able under a power of 800 diameters are estimated to be 
from -0002 to -0005 ofa millimetre. .in diameter. 

attrib. 1B98 P, Manson Trap. Diseases xxxvii. 560 The 
little vesicles (of prickly heat] may pustulate, doubtless from 
micrococcus infection. 

Hence Micrococcal (-kp’kal) a., relating to or 
caused by micrococci. MicrococcoTogisty a 
student of micrococci. 

1893 W. R. Cowers btan, Dis. Nerv. Syst. (ed. a) II. 329 
The micrococcal embolism of minute vessels. xB/^p Allbutt' s 
Syst. bled. I. 702 We must distinguish several kinds of that 
disease (diphtheria] (bacillary, micrococcal, and so forth), 
1903 A. Lang in Lougm. Mag. Apr, 568 An eminent micro- 
coccologist. 

II szicrocoleoptera (msiikroikpliV-ptera), sb. 
fl. Ent. [f. Micro- + Coleopirba.] The smaller 
kinds of coleoptera. 

1871 Wood Insects at Home 220. 

Microconidium : see Micro- i. 

Microcosm (msi-knjk^z’m). In 5 mycro- 

cosine, 5-7 microcosme. Also occas. in L. and 
quasi-Gr. forms znicrocosmus, -cosmos, 3 Ormin 
mycrocossmds. [ad. F. microcosme (14th c.), ad. 
med.L. viicrocosmus, microscosmus, ad. late Gr. 
pilKpos Kuapio^ {plKpos small, Koapos world). Cf. 
Macrocosm.] 

1 , The Mittle world* of human nature; man 
viewed as an epitome of the ‘great world* or 
universe. 


CI200 Ormin 17595 Mycrocossmds, hat nemmnedd iss 
Affterr Englisshe sprcche pe little werelld. 1426 Lydg. De 
Guil. Piigr. 12370 Merveylle nat..That thow be let in 
thy vyage,..Syth ‘Myciocosme',men tbecalle; And micr<> 
cosme ys a word Wych clcrkys calle *the Iai.se world*. 
X477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 62 Wherefore 
amonge Creatures iheis two alone Be called Microctomus, 
Man and our Stone. X570 Dee blaih. Pref. ciiij, The 
description of him, who is the Lesse world ; and, from 
the beginning, called Microcosmus (that is, ^The Lesse 
World). 1597 xst Pt. Return fr, Parnass, 1. i. 281 What 
an unmanerlie microcosme was this swine-faced clowne. 
1603 Flokio Montaigne 11. xii. (1632) 301 They have thence 
had reason to name it (man’s Nature] Microcosmps, or Jitlle 
world- x6o4 James I Counierbl. (Arb.) 102 The dtuers parts 
of our ^licrocosme or little world within our sclucs, 1025 
Hart Atiat. Ur. t. i. 2 God. .at last made man, that micro- 
cosme, or little world, as it were an epitome or abridgrnent 
of this great vniuer^l world. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 34 
The Dimensions the Creator hath been ple^cd to give to 
the Microcosme Jfan. 17*7 Foe Syst. Magic L 11. 
47 Among these, some studied the Microcosm of human 
Bodies, and scarcht both Distemper and Mediciru 
Foote on 2 Sticks i. Wks. Z799 Ik =43 Woman.. is 
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miobocosmbtor. 

n microcosm, ond' righlly to rule her reqoires as great 
talents as to govern a stale. 1838-9 Hallam Hist, Lit. III. 
nr. iu. § 19. 14 doctrine of a constant analogy betsveen 
universal nature, or the macrocosm, and that of.man, or tlie 
microcosm. 1893 Kropotkin in Cent, Aug. 252 The 
molecule thus becomes a particle of the universe on a 
microscopic scale — a microcosmos which lives the same life, 
b. jocularly used for ‘ body\ 
ai6So Butler Rem. (1759) 11 . 8^ He puts both Ends of 
hU j\Iicrocosm in Motion, by making Legs at one End, and 
combing his Peruque at the other. 

^ nonce-ttse. (See quot.) 
x6o6 B. JoNSON Mnsquesy Hymenxi B i b. Here out of 
a Microcosme, or Globe (figuring Man)., issued forth the 
first Masque. 

2 . In e.xtended sense, applied to a community or 
other complex unity regarded - as presenting an 
epitome of the world, or as constituting * a little 
world* in itself, 

156a Eden Let. to Sir IK Cecil in Decades (Arb.) p. xliv, 
.■\n experiment, wrought by arte to the similitude of the 
vniuersall frame of the worIde..and maye therfore in iny 
iudgement more woorthely be cauled Miclirocosmos, then 
eyiher man or any other creature. x58;7 Greese Ltf^/iues 
to Philautus Wks. (Grosari) VI. 235 This cilty was Micro- 
cosmos, a little Worlde, in respect of the Cytties of Greece. 
1590 in Tyller Hist. Scotl. (1864) IV. 179 'ihis microcosme 
of Britain, separate from the continent world. X79X Bentham 
Panopt. I. Postscr. 79 That scene of clock-work regularity 
which it would be so easy to establish in so compact a 
microcosm. x3i4 Scott \Kav. ii, The more judicious poli- 
ticians of this microcosm.^ 1826 Disraeli VhK Crey 1. ii, 
The microcosm of a public school. 1845 Ford Handbk, 
Spain 1. 338 IGibraUarJ this microcosmus where all creeds 
and nations meet. 

b. Adopted as the name of a travelling me- 
chanical exhibition in the iSth c. 

1756 B. Lynde Diaries (1880) 182, P. M. went to see micro- 
cosms. niBiy R, L. Edgenyorth Mem. (1820) I. 110 By 
accident I was invited {in 1765] to see the Microcosm, a 
mechanical exhibition, which was then frequented by every 
body at Chester. 

c. A ‘ minialure* representation of. 

x8o8 Ackebmann {iitle'i The Microcosm of London, or 
London in Miniature. x86o Ail Year Roundtd.o, 52. 36 He 
intended his wardrobe.shop to be a satirical microcosm of 
Petty France. 187* Morley Voltaire vii. (ed. 2j 344 A 
microcosm of the whole battle. 1877 F, Heath Fern IV. 
105 That microcosm of the Fern World, the case, or pot. 

11 d. In the 17th c. sometimes used (? ignorantly) 
for : A ‘ world *, huge mass. 

z6ix CoRVAT Crudities 79 It [a mountalnl is couered with 
a very Microcosme of clowdes. X84X Capt. A. Mervin in 
Rushw, Hist. Coll, iiL (1692) 1 . 2x6 Let then chat Microcosm 
of Letters Patents, .rise up in Judgment. 
tS. Alch. The philosopher's stone. Obs,' 

1477 Isee i]. 

Hence 't'RIicroco’araal^r,, pertaining to or of the 
nature of a microcosm. 

<ti644 Quarles Sol. Recant, ch. xil. (1645) 58 Before the 
Sun, and Moon, and Starsappear Dark in thy Micioco.imal 
Hemisphear. 1651 Biggs Netu Disp. r 5s As if he were 
the microcosmall Councel of State’s chief Phyaitlan. 

t MicrocO'Sluetoi*. Obs. Also -meter. 
[mod.L. f, Gr. /xtifpo-s small -b «o<r/AqT<yp, ageiit-n. 
f. /:o(TfieTv to set in order, f. Koapos Cosmos ; after 
Microcosm.] Term used by Dolreus for the essence 
or principle of life. Hence * 1 * Slicro-cosnietoric 
a. (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1856). 

x6^ Phil, Trans, XIV. 704 The Aniina Brutovum with 
him is called Microcosmetcr. ^X725 Freind Hist, Physick 
1 . 265 Calling in to his aid his ancient good ally, iNIicrcHx 
cosmetor, Governor of the Animal Spirits, he gives battle to 
the disturbers of hU rest. 

Microcosmic (m3ikrr?kp*zmik), a . [f. Micro- 
cosm 4- -ic.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a microcosm or ' little 
world *; of the nature of a microcosm. 

1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. III. 281 The imitative 
Caer-Sidee represented the microcosmic Ship resting on the 
lop of ihe mountain. x87x B. Taylor Faust iii. I. 65 Man, 
that microcosmic fool. X893 Huxley Evol. Ethics 13 
The microcosmic atom should have found the illimitable 
macrocosm guilty. 

2 i Microcosmic salt [=s L. sal microcosmicus, 
Bergmann Opttsc, 1773 (ed. 17S0) II. 12]: a 
phosphate of soda and ammonia (HNaNH4p04 + 
4H2O), originally derived from human urine, and 
much used as a blow-pipe flux. Microcosmic 
acid', phosphoric acid as obtained from this salt. 

1783 Withering tr. DergmantPs Quit. Min. 36 A precipitate 
of cobalt.. which makes a blue glass with l>orax or micro- 
cosmic salt. 1797 Encyel. Brit, (ed. 3I XIV, 629-30 Acid 
of Phosphorus. This acid, called also the microcosmic acid, 
has already been described. 1816 Encycl. Perth. V. 566/1 
Urine contains the fusible salt of urine, or microcosmic salt. 
1902 Miers Mineral. 271 The treatment in the bead of 
microcosmic salt. 

Micr0C0SIttical(in9ikrok-(7-zmikal),a. [Formed 
as prec. + -At.] = prec. i. 

X570 Dee Math. Pref. c’nxih, Whereby, good profe will 
be had, of our Harmonious, and Microcosmicall couititu- 
lion. 1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. it. iii. 69 This opinion 
confirmed would much advance the microco-smlcall conceiie, 
and commend the Geography of Paracelsus, 1790 Siuly 
Occult Set. H792) L67 He [manj hath a microcosinical sun, 
moon, and stars within himself. 

Microcosmograplxy (malkrt^kpzmp-grafi). 
7 Obs, [f. Microcosm + -(o)GRAPHY.] The de- 
scription of the .‘microcosm* or man.- Also 
{ttonee^use)f microcosmic representation. 
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1606 Birnie Hirk-Burial jyed.,' Y c can see no slngul.ir 
tiling that in some compendious 'Micro-cosmo-graphy does 
not shine in your self, 1628 Earle Uitle) Micro-cosmo. 
graphic, or, a Peece of the World Discovered ; in Es'..Tyes 
and Characters. 1696 in Phillips. 1856 in Mayne Expos. 
Lex, In mod. Diets. 

Microcosmology (maikrukpzmp'Iod^i). rare. 
[f. Microcosm + -(o)logy.] A treatise or disserta- 
tion on the ‘ little world' or human body. 
x^6 in Mayns Expos, Lex. In mod. Diets, 
liicrocoulomb : see Micro- 5. . 
Microcoustic, erron, form of Micracoustic. 
Microcritll(m3i‘kri7kri)>). Physics, [f. Micro- 
+ CRITH.J A unit of molecular weight; the half 
hydrogen-molecule, 

1873 J- CooKC AActo Ckem. (i674> 73, I propose to call 
the unit of molecular weight we have adopted a microcrithf 
even at the risk of coining a new word. ' 

IVIicro-crystal (maikrc^kri'stM). Chem. [f. 
Micro- + Crystal sb."] A crystal visible only by 
the microscope. 

1895 tr. FocDs Chem. Crysialt. 42 The methods of recog- 
ni2iri^. .micrO'Crystals became more perfect. 

IVIlcrocrystallilld (moikrDkri'stabin), a'. 
Ceol. and Min. [f. Micro- + Crystalline.] 
Formed of microscopic crystals. 

1876 A. H. Green Phys, GeoL 46 The aid of a pocket lens 
becomes necessary.. to recognise their c^y^tais, and these 
[rocks] are known as Micro-cry>taI)ine. X879 Rutley^V////. 
Rocks xi. iSS The central ponton consists of vitreous, and 
at times, micro>crystaiHne matter, i^x Athenxum 24 Jan. 
126/1 A heavy, yellow, nilcrocrysialUne powder, 

Micro crystallitic (makkrokristali-tik), a. 
Ceol. and Alitt. [f. Micro- + CRvatALUTE + -ic.] 
Belonging to microscopic crystallites. 

X882 Geikie TexLbk. Ceol. 104 This gtound.mass.,may 
be . .still further devltrlfied, until it becomes an aggregation 
of such little granules, needles, and hairs between which 
little or no glass base appears (microcrystalliiic). 

Microcrystallogeny, -crystallography : 

see Micro- 2. 

Microcyst (mai-krosist). Bot. [f. Micro- + 
Cyst.] An enclosed swarm-cell, an encysted 
swarm-spore (of Myxomycetes). 

1887 tr. De Baty's Comp. Morph, fy Biol. Fungi 427 The 
term Microcyst was given by Ctenkowski to the resting- 
stale of the swarm-cells [of Myxomycetes]. X902 tr. Stras- 
303 They [the swarm-spores) surround them- 
selves with a wali, and os microcy^ts pass into a state of rest. 

Microcyte (msi-kt&ait). BalA. [f. Mioro- 
-t- -CITE.] A minute red blood-corpuscle. 

1876 tr, IVagnePs Gen. Palhol, 518 Mictocylcs. .are small 
elements, not exceeding -003 or -004 mm. in diameter, brightly 
shining, of the same colour (or even deeper) as tliu red 
corpuscles. 1884 A. Flint Priue. Med. (ed. $) 62 Tliese 
microcytes are regarded by some as red blood corpuscles in 
process of formation, by others as atrophied or degenerated 
red corpuscles. iZyj AltbulCs Syst. Med. IV. 579 Small 
red corpuscles or microcytes may occur in varying numbers. 

11 Microcythaeniia (maikmsijtf-mia;. Path. 
[mod.L. f. piec.-fGr. af/xo blood.] The condition 
of the blood when it contains many microcytes. 

1876 tr. lyasiie^s Gcn. Pathol. 518 Microcylhatmia is the 
name given.. to a disease.. characterired by the appearance 
in the blood of .. microcytes. 

Miorodactylous : see Micro- 4. 
Microdeutism (maikrode-ntiz’m). [mod. f. 
Gr. fiiKpo-s small + L. dent-, dens tooth + -ISJI.] 
Smallness of the teeth. 

1889 Lancet June 1152/2 Microdentism. .was associated 
with overgrowth of the molars. 

[HXicrodermatous, a, Palh. A spurious word 
originating in a misreading of Mycodermatous, 
X856 in ftlAYNE’^'a'/or. Lex. 1890 in Syd. Soc. Lex.^ 

Hicro-detector, -dont: see Micro- 6, 4. 
Micro-electric, -farad: see Micro- 4, 5. 
JVIicrofelsite (maikrofe-lsait). Gcol. and Min. 
[f. Micro- + Felsite.J A form of felsite incapable 
of resolution under the microscope. Hence Mi- 
crofelsl*tic a., of, belonging to, or consisting of, 
inicrofelsite. 

1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks X. 171 It yet remains to be 
.shown whether micro-felsitic matter is inert upon polarised 
light, i 833 Teall Brit. Petrogr, 439 Micnfelsite, a term 
first introduced by Zirkel,..is now generally defined as a 
microscopic substance, forming the base of .some porphyric.s, 
which is characterized by the possession of a granular, scaly, 
and fibrous structure without the paw6r of exerting any 
definite action on polarized light. 

Microferment, -foliation, -form : see Micuo- 
I, 2 b, 4. 

Micro-gamete, -geology, etc.: see Micro-. 
Micro-germ (m3i-krt7d53rm). Pal/t. [f. Micuo- 
+ Germ.] a microbe. Hence Microge'rmal a, 
x887^ a. Af. Brown Anim. Alkal. 1x7 The category of 
affections admittedjy micro-germal, parasitic. Ibid. 150 It 
is. .an absurdity to introduce micro-germs into the question. 

Microglossia, -gonidium, -gramme: see 
Micro- 3, 1,5. 

Microgranite (maikrogrre-nii). Geol. [f. 
Micro- + Granite.] A granite rock, recognizable 
as crystalline only under tbe microscope. Hence 
Micrograni'tio a., of, or pertaining to, micro- 
granite. Microgra’nitoid a., like microgranite. 

1885 Geikie Te.xt-bk. Ceol. (ed. 2) 109 Where a similar 
structure is so fine that it can only be' recognised with the 
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microscope, it has been called microgranitic or euritic. x888 
Thall Brit. Petrogr. 307 The former he [Rosenbusch] 
proposed to call micro-granites. 1893 (see Micro-svesiteI. 
1903 Geikie Textdk. Geol. ir. 11. v. (ed. 4) xsi Where their 
elements are minute the structure becomes micro-granitoid 
or euritic. Ibid. vji. 2C9 Granite-porphyry (mlcro-granite) 
a fine grained granitoid rock. 

Microgramilitic : see Micro- 4. 
Micrograph, (mai-krugraf). [f. Micro- + 

-GRAPH.] 

1 .. A picture or photograph of greatly reduced size. 
1874 Drapcr Retig. Sf Set, v.(i87c) 13, In her Ithe Mind’s] 
silent galleries are there hung micrographs of the living 
and the dead? 

2 . An instrument constructed for producing ex- 
tremely minute writing or engraving (Knight EicL 
Mech. 1875), Cf. M ICROPANTOGUAPH. 

Micrographer (msikrp'giafai). [f. Micro- 
graphy : see -graphek.] One who practises mi- 
crography ; one who describes or delineates micro- 
scopic objects. So Micro’gxapliist in the same 
sense {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890). 

1839-47 TodcTsCycl. Anat,\\\.$i‘jj2 The accounts given of 
it bysomeoftheearliermicrographers. 1849 Owen 
genesis 32 note, The masterly Micrographer (Ehtenberg]. 

Micrographic (maikr^grae*fik), a. [f. Micro- 
graphy : see -graphic,] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the delineation of micro- 
scopic objects or to micrography, 

1856 Griffith & Hesfrzv (title) The Micrograj5hic Dic- 
tionary; a guide to the examination and investigation of 
tlie structure and nature of microscopic objects. 2895 Nature 
25 Aug. 368/2 The applications of micrographic analysis. 

2 . Minutely written (as symptomatic of nervous 

disorder). 1899 [see Macrography]. 

MicrOMaphy (maikrp'grafi). [f. Micro-v 
Gr. -ypatfia writing. Cf. F, micrographies 

1 . The description or delineation of objects visible 
only by the aid of a microscope. 

1658 Phillips, Micrography, the description of minute 
bodies by a magnifying glass. 2665 Phil. Trans. I, 58 He 
was much surprised when he saw the Micrography of 
Mr. Hook. 2670 Moral State Eng. 41 By the study of 
Microgiaphy..they have dUplaied a new Pa^c of the Book 
of Nature. 1731-3 Tull Horse-Hoeing Huso. xvL 233 TU 
unreasonable to believe, that Water can have such extra- 
ordinary Skill in Botany, or in Micrography [etc.]. 1869 

ir. Poucket's Universe (2871) 7 Will any one accuse micro- 
graphy of giving rise to those vain illusions with which those 
..are pleased to reproach it? 

2 . a. The art or practice of writing in micro- 
scopic characters, h. ' Path, Abnormally small 
handwriting, as a symptom of nervous disorder. 

1899 [see MACRoCRAniYj. 2905 Daily News 3 July 22 
Tlie achievements in micrography of Mr, Sofer, who is 
giving the King a portrait composed of a biography of 
44.000 letters. 

Microhm : see Micro- 5. 

II Mi'cro-lepido’ptera, s 6 . pi. Ent, [f. 
Micro- -f- Lepjdopteka.J A collector’s term for 
ceilain small moths. 

2852 H.T. STAiNTON(////tf) The Entomologist’s Companion; 
being a Guide to the Collection of Micro-Lepidoptera. 2902 
IVcstm. Gaz. 8 Mar. 8/1 The .special library formed by Lord 
Walsingham for the study of micro-lepidoptera. 

Hence (in recent Diets.) Iilicrolepido’pter, one 
of the micro-lepidoptera. Microlepido’pteran, 
(a) microlepidopterous; (^) sb., one of the 

micro-lepidoptera. Microlepido’pterist, one who 
studies the micro-lepidoptera. Microlepido’pter- 
ous a., of or pertaining to the micro-lepidoptera. 

2852 Staintcn Eutoin. Comp. 3 Book-muslin, .is therefore 
best adapted for Micro-lepidopterists. 

Microlepidotous : see Micro- 4. 

Microl^e (mai'krDbin). Microscopy. _ [f.- 
Micro- - f Line.] A. unit of diameter for objects 
viewed under the microscope. 

X857 Rep. Brit. Assoc., Trans. Sect. 115 He (Dr. Lyons) 
would propose that some definite micrometdc integer should 
be assumed, beinga determinate part of unity. ^He proposed 
that this measure should be denominated a Microhne. 
HXicrolite (mai-kivjbit). [f. Micro- - r -LITE.] 

1. Min. Impure calcium py rotantalate, CajTa-O,. 

First found in very small crystals, whence the name. 

1835 C, U. Shephard in Amer. yrnt. Sci. XXVII. 361 

Microlite, a New AUneral Species. • x868 Dana Min, (ed. s) 
IL 513. 

2 . Petrology. ^ MicbolitH. 

1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 69 These babies, 
as well as the above-mentioned microlites. x888 Tijall^ 
Brit. Petrogr, 24 Microlites differ from crystallites m 
possessing the internal structure of true crystals. 

Microlith (m9i*krt?lij>). Petrology. [*• 
piKpo-s small (see Micro-) + A/^oy stone.] A term 
proposed in 1867 by Vogelsang for the microscopic 
acicular particles contained in the glassy portions 
of felspar, hornblende, etc. (Cf. Microlite 2.) 

2879 K\iSi.E\ Stud, Rocks X. 107 Microliihs of hornblende 
are comparatively rare. 

ISSicrolithic (ra3ikr<?li*^ik), Antiq. [f. Gr, 
/iixpjy small + Ai8oy stone : see-icj Consisting or 
constructed of small stones. Hence, of a petiod, 
a people, etc. Characterized by the erection of 
inicroUthic monuments (opposed to Megahtuic), 
2872 Fercusson Rude .Stone Mon. ii. 40 The people . . 
affected, .what may be c.TlIed microlilhlc architecture. Ibidl 
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•47 The cognate examples in the microlithic styles afford us 
very little assistance in determining either the origin or use 
of this class of monument. 

lUEicrolitllic (in3ikrt?U*])ik), [f.’ Micro- 
LITH + -IC,] Pertaining to microlilhs; charac- 
terized by the presence of microliths. 

1877 Geikie in Naiure 4 Oct. 474/2 The abundance of 
•the glassy microlithic base. 1882 — TexUbk. Geol. 131 
/\Iicrolithic^ characterized by the abundance of microliths. 

SVlicrolitic (maikrcjli'tik), a. [f. Microute + 
-ic.] ■= Microlithic 

1879 Rotlcv stud. Rocks %\. 185 (The term] microlitjc.. 
might.. be given to. .rocks which contain. .microliths. 1903 
Geikie Tcxi-bjk.^ Geol. n. n. § vii. (ed. 4) 228 This micro- 
litic felt is a distinctive character of the Andesites. 
Microlitra : see Micro- 5, 

Micrological (maikrtjlp-d^ikal), a. [f. Ml- 

CROLOGY +-ICAL.] 

1 . Characterized by minuteness of investigation 
or discussion. 

1879 O. W. Holsies 7. 53 He Balzac] is., 

a micrological, misanthropical, sceptical philosopher. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the study of minute 
objects ; belonging to Micrology 2. 

1847 Todd's Cycl. Anal, IV. 71 The e.visting impulse 
towards micrological study. 

Hence Microlo'gically adv, 

1872 Lowei.l Millon Prose Wks, (1890) IV, 88 uole^ If 
things are to be scanned so micrologically, what weighty 
inferences might not be drawn from [etc.]. 

iy£icrologist (maikrp-lod^ist). [f. Micrology 
+ -IST.] One skilled in the examination and de- 
scription of minute objects. So Micrologue 
(m3i’kr(?lpg), one who is occupied with micro- 
scopic research {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890). 

1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4] 13 The dis- 
tinguished German micrologist KQlUker, whose researches 
. .are calculated to clear up many doubtful points. 
Micrology (nisikro'lodji). [ad. Gr. luicpoXofia, 
f. lilxpo-s small + -\oyia : see -logy. Cf. F. micro- 
logie^ 

1 . The discussion or investigation of trivial 
things or petty affairs ; ‘ hair-splitting '. 

1656 Blount Clossogy.y Mtcrologie, curiosity about things 
of no value ; a speaking or treating of petty affairs. 1727 in 
Bailey vol. II. 1820 W. Tooke tr. Lucian I. 400 What 
a parcel of fiddle-faddle and micrology. 1829 I. Taylor 
Enthiis. ii. (1867) 35 The philanthropist.. is not found to 
spend his nights and days in pursuing any such subtile 
micxologies, 1882 Farrar Early Chr. I. 525 How could 
one who had never learnt letters,.. listen without reverence 
to that micrology of erudition. 

2 . (Properly a distinct word fonued after Micro- 
scope.) That part of science which depends upon 
the use of the microscope; a treatise on micro- 
scopic animals and plants. 

1849 Craig; and In later Diets. 

XSicronif luiksoiu (mai'krpm). [f. Micro- 
•h the initial letter of Metre.] A term suggested 
by Lord Kelvin in place of Micron, 

1S98 Ld. Kelvin in Nature 17 Nov. 57/1 Langley, fourteen 
' j’ears ago, used, .the word *mikron' to denote the millionth 
■ of a metre. The letter n has no place in the metrical system, 
and I venture to suggest a change of spelling to ‘ mikrom’, 
lyXicromauia (moikrtJmei’nia). Path, [f, Gr. 
small (see Micro-) + Mania,] ‘ A form of 
. mania in which the patient thinks himself, or some 
part of him, to be reduced in size ’ {,Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1890). Also, an insane habit of belittling oneself, 
Microma'niac, one affected with micromania. 

1899 Allbuit's Syst. Med. VII. 703 Microniania is a name 
used in contrast to megalomania and to indicate what 
Dr. Mickle calls ‘ belitilement'. Ibid., Rlicromania is met 
with, .in senile degeneration or mental degeneration of one 
kind or another, 1902 Speaker 8 Nov. 142/2 Tlie cult of 
humility is a wholly spurious raicromania. Ibid,, He is the 
one micromaniac of whom we have any record. 

11 H/IicrOZUeltlS (maikrp'm^^l^s). Path. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. yXupo‘Si small /xeXor limb. (Gr. had 
pr/fpo/i6Ai7S adj., small-limbed, f. the same ele- 
ments.)] A human being with all limbs dwarfed. 
1890 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1903 J. Coats Man, Pathol. 44 
Partial dwarfing.. may affect ml four limbs, micromelus. 

]VIicrOZU.ere (mai'krtjmlaj). Embryology, [f, 
Gr. jxiupO’S small -i- /xrpo? part.] The smaller of 
the two masses into which the vitellus of the de- 
veloping ovum of Laviellibranchiata divides (cf. 
ItlACROMERE). Hence MPcromeral, Microme*- 
ric adjs., of dr pertaining to the micromere. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv, Anhti. yiii. 484 Layer of blasto- 
meres, of which those of one hemisphere have proceeded 
from the micromere, and those of the other from the macro- 
mere. Ibid. 49S The edges of the micromeral layer. 1886 
Lrnl. R. Microsc. Soc. Ser. n. VI. i. 224 The segmentation 
resembles that of other molluscs, the ‘ micromeres * appearing 
at the formative pole by separation of the ‘ protoplasmic ' 
portion of the ‘ mactomeres*. 

TVri p.vQTYt ftritir. (msjikrgmurrtik^ .a. [f. Micro- 
+ Gr. ;i<p-os part + -ite + -ic.] Of granitoid rocks : 
Having a structure discernible only with the. mi- 
croscope. t 882 [see Macromeritic]. In mod. Diets. 
Ifficro-metallography : see Micro- 2. 
DXicrometer (maikrp-m/tw). [ad. F. micro- 
^mNre, (Azout 1667), L Gr. ylKpo-s small + ;r€Tpov 


measure : see -meter.] An instrument for mea- 
suring minute objects or differences of dimension. 

1 . An astronomical instrument applied to tele- 
• scopes for the purpose of measuring .very small 
•angular distances. 

Of this in-itrument, which was first Invented' by W. 
Gascoigne about 1640, there are seveial forms, as th^annular 
or circular, dioptric Xcatadioptric) or doubledmage, double- 
refraction, duplex, filar, prism, ring, -wire micrometer. 

1670 Flamsteed in Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1092, 1 . .had 
Mr. Townly’s Micrometer presented to me by Sir Jonas 
Moor. 1759 Genii. AT ag. 72 The method of using -Mr. 
Dollond's new catadioptnc Micrometer, 2836 Penny Cycl, 
V. 228/2 The double-refraction micrometer. 1853 Herschel 
Pop. Led. Set. V. § 17 (1873) 193 What astronomers call 
a ‘ ring micrometer'. 1866 Branoe & Cox Did. Set., etc. 
1 1 . 5*7/2 The prism micrometer, .has thb importajit defect 
[etc.]. 1883 Eucyct. Brit, XVI. 248/r Grubb’s duplex 

micrometer. Ibid. 249^2 Double*Image Micrometers with 
Divided Lenses... Ramsden’s dioptric micrometer. 

2 . An instrument applied to the microscope for 
the purpose of measuring small objects. 

c 1790 Imison Sch. Art 1 . 240 The new micrometer is 
nothing more than a stage (on which the objects are placed) 
moveable by a fine screw which has a hand, .passing over 
the divisions of a graduated circle. 1855 tr, WedCs Rudim. 
Pathol, Pistol, t. I. (Syd. Soc.) 10 The glass micrometer. . 
has supplanted the.. screw micrometer. x866 Brandc &: 
Cox Did. Sici., etc. II. 518/1 The instruments in use among 
microscopists are Jackson's micrometer and the cobweb 
micrometer. 1877 Darwin P'orms of FI. i. 16, I measured 
with the micrometer many specimens, both dry and wet. 

8 . An instrument used in machine-construction, 
watchmaking, etc., for obtaining an extreme 
degree of accuracy in measurement. 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch Ctockm. 76 The new one [a 
plugl may be gauged with a Micrometer or Registering 
Callipers. 

4 . aitrib, and Comb.,tis micrometer cell, eye-picce, 
measurement, pointer, scale, slide, square, wheel, 
wire ; mioromater balance, a balance for ascer- 
taining minute weights with e.xactitude, esp. used 
for weighing coins; micrometer gauge, a gauge 
fitted with a micrometer, used in machine-making ; 
micrometer-microscope, an apparatus lor reading 
and subdividing the divisions of large astronomical 
and geodetical instruments; micrometer screw, 
a screw attached to optical and other instruments 
for the exact measurement of very small angles. 

1875 Knight Did. Atech. 1431/2 Kenshaw’s •micrometer- 
balance, invented about 1842, consists of a beam or steel- 
yard supported on a knife-edged fulcrum. x8^8 Allbuit's 
Syst. Aied. V. 443 The lines which form the divisions ol the 
■•micrometer cell may be made more distinct [etc.]. 1835 
Ure Philos. Alanuf. 126 For very nice measurements 
Troughton’s *micrometer eye-piece, .may be attached to the 
instrument. 1902 Marshall Aletal Tools 10 Another very 
useful type of gauge for making fine measurements is the 
•micrometer gauge. 183$ Ubc Philos. Alanuf 96 'Micro- 
meter measurements taken from the spectral image.. are 
apt to lead to great fallacies. 2849 R. V. Dixon Peat 
1. 2S The microscope e' was hence called the *inicromeier 
microscope. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 249/2 A dull phos- 
phorescence sufficient to make the ^micrometer pointer., 
faintly vibible, 1854 Pereira’s Pol. Light 45 A very 
minutely grooved surface,. presents an iridescent appear- 
ance in white light... •Micrometer scales frequently present 
the same appearances. 1788 Trans. Soc. Arts yl. 
Moved by the *^micrometer screw. XB83 ^rrV.XvI. 

244/1 The oblong frame, containing the '‘micrometer slide.s. 
x^S AUbutt's Syst. Aled. V. 441 The corpuscles .. .ire 
reckoned by means of a series of •micrometer squares ruled 
over a certain area of the glass floor of the chamber or cell. 
1862 Catal. Internat. Exhib. II. xi. 23 The tangent back 
sight is elevated by a rack and pinion, the latter having a 
•mictometer wheel for finer readings. x8o6 J. A. Hamilton 
in Trans. Roy. Irish Acad, xii In adjusting the telescope 
and •micrometer wires, 

Hillicronietric (m^ikrome'trik), a. [f. prec. + 
-1C. Cf, F. mtcrotnPriqnei\ = next. 

1835 Ure Philos, Alanuf, 126 A microscope, provided with 
a micromeiric glass plate. 2837 Atheuxuvi 28 Jan. 64/2 
Diamelerof Penumbra by micromctric measure =58''. 4. 1883 
Encycl. Bril. XVI. 243/2 Sir William Herschel’s discovery 
. .gave an impuKe Co micrometric research. 

transf. x88o T. W, Webb in Nature XXL 213/2 The 
Italian professor ,, inconvenienced by colour-blindness, but 
of micrometric vision,., has plotted a sharply-outlined ebaru 

lUCicrometricail (m3ikri7me*trikal), a. [f. 
prec. + Pertaining to or of the nature of a 

micrometer; carried on by or resulting from the 
use of the micrometer. 

17x2 Dcrham in Phil. Trans, XXVIL 523, 4 u. T^ en- 
lightned part of the Moon, being 1025 Micrometrical Parts, 
or 20'. 1829 HeRschell Ess. (1857) 537 The micrometrical 

measurements of double stars. 1837 Goring & Pritchard 
Alicrogr. 48 The divisions of the scale of rnictometrical 
eye-pieces. i8$z A/henxum No. 2833. 194 A third catalogue 
of micrometrical measures of double stars made at. .Rugby, 

. , is contained in the volume, -before us. 

Hence ISicrome'trically. adv., by means of a 
. micrometer. 

1834 JIrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. Sd. (1849) 419 
Whose motions have been micrometrically measured. 1876 
G. F. Ch.^mbebs Astron. xi This was micrometrically 
established in a lateral direction by Challis in 1857. 

Micrometry (m3ikrp*metri). [f, Gr. iRKph-s 
small + -/iCTpi'a measuring (see -metry) after 
MiCBOiiETER.] The measurement of minute objects ; 
the use of the micrometer. 

1853 C. Johnson in Dot. Jjr Physiol. Afem. (Ray Soc. 1854) 


416 Mohl has discussed the methods of micrometry in a pro- 
found manner. 1862 Q. yml. Microsc. Sci. II. 306 Micro- 
metry. A good deal was written some time ago about the 
best form of micrometer. 

Mieromillimetre, -mineralogy: see Micro- 

5. 2 a. 

. BTicromorpll (mai-krom^af). Zool. [f. Gr. 
/ilKpa-s small + iio/xpri form.] A specimen smaller 
than is normal in the species. 

x 883 Hudleston Gasterop. {Palajont. Soc.) 112 Micro- 
morphs.. occur.. in many parts of the Inferior OoUle. 

Micron, HUkrOXL (msl-krpn). [ad. Gr. /lucpui', 
neut. of piKpoi small.] The one-millionth part of 
a metre ; denoted by the symbol p. 

1892 Barker Physics 15 Divided into, .thousandths of a 
millimeter; i. e. into microns. 1898 Ln. Kelvin in Rep. 
Brit. Assoc. 783 Measured wave-lengths as great as 15 mi- 
krons in radiant heat. 1905 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 25 Feb. 404 
The lymphocytes showed all variations in size, fiom the 
smallest to some which were 15 microns in diameter. 

Micronesian (msikionf-J^an), a. and sb, [f. 
jMicronesia (see below; f. Gr. ydKpb-s small + 
vria-os island) + -AN. 

The name, modelled after Polynesia, was intended to 
mean ‘the region of small islands *,J 

A, adj. Of or pertaining to Micronesia (a group 
of small islands in the western region of the North 
Pacific, including the Caroline, Ladrone, Marshall 
and Gilbert Islands, etc.), its inhabitants, language, 
etc. B.' sb. a. A native of Micronesia, b. The 
language of the Micronesians. 

1896 CoDRiNCTON Did. Afota Pref. 6 The Micronesian 
Group [of languages] takes in the (Caroline Islands, Pellew, 
Marshal!, and Gilbert Islands, 1899 Christian in j/rnl. 
Authrop. Inst, XXVIII. 288 On hitcronesian Weapons, 
Dress, Implements, etc.^ 1899 Ella XXIX. 159 Me- 
lanesian and Micionesian tongues are to some extent in- 
flex.onal. 1900 Edin. Rev. Apr. 490 The Micronesians will 
•be the happier for this transfer. 

micronncleus (m 9 ikri 7 ni«-kl/',z?s). Zool. PI. 
-nuclei, [f. Micro- -{-Nucleus.] The smaller 
of the two nuclei of a protozoon. Hence Micro- 
mr clear a., of or pertaining to a micronucleus. 

1892 [see Macro-nucleusI. xpox G. N. Calkins Pro- 
tozoa 194 The micronuclei play the most important part in 
conjugation. Ibid., The new macronucleus is formed by 
the enlargement of a daughter-micronucleus. 1905 B>it. 
Alcit, yml, 2$ Feb. 441 A special ingrowth of micronuclear 
cells.. gave rise to the mesamccbold (mesoblostic) cells. 

Micro •nymy. nonce-wd, [f. Gr. + pTxpo-s small 
+ uvvpa name, ovopa, after synonymy, etc.] The 
use of short words in scientific nomenclature. 

1889 Buck's Handbk. Aled, Sci. VIII. 529/1 Astronomers 
have set an example in micronymy that anatomists might 
well follow. 

Micro-organic (m 3 i:krai(ijg£e'nik), a. [f. 
Micro- + Organic.] Pertaining to or connected 
with micro-organisms. 

1884 J. Tait Alind in Afaiter (1892) 3x7 The micro- 
organic world is found to be silent as the grave on evolution. 

Micro- org’anism (mai krp,^-jganiz^m). Biol, 
[f. Micro- -f Urganissi.] A microscopic animal or 
plant ; a microbe. Hence fllicro-organi'smal a., 
of or induced by micro-organisms. 

i 85 o MacCor.mac Autisept. Snrg. 105 The presence of 
micro-oiganisms in the aimo.sphere . . is certain. 1898 
Alibntt's Syst. Aled. V. 564 A manifestation of a micro- 
organismal disease. 

Microp autograph, -parasite, -p athology ; 

see Micro- 6 , i, 2. 

Ildicropegniatite (msikmpe'gmatGit). AHn. 
[t. Micro- -f Pegmatite.] (See quot. 1S88.) Hence 
DSicropegmatrtic a., having the structure of 
micropegmatite or of graphic granite. 

1885 Geikie Text-bk. Geol. (ed, 2) no The structure is., 
mictopegmalitic where the help of a microscope is needed. 
xE^ ‘I'eall Brit, Petrogr. 30 Graphic granite and . . its 
microscopic equivalent, generally termed micro-pegmatite. 
1896 A’a/. .Yc/. Aug. 86 The garnet often streams out.. 
{ormins mictopegmathic intergrowths with other materials. 


ISffiicrOperthite (maikrupSuJiDit), Alin. [f. 
Micro- - fTEBTHiTE.] (See quot. 1885.) Hence 
Silicroperthi'tic a., pertaining to or resembling 
microperthile. 

1885 Geikie Text-bk. Geol. (ed. 2) 132 note, F. Becke.. 
described this structure and names it inicropei-thite. Ibid. 
133 The felspar. .pre.->ems the peculiar fibrous^ structure re- 
ferred to in the foregoing dc.scription of gneiss (microper- 
thile, microcline). x &&3 Teall Brit. Petrogr. 31 The 
microscopic equivalent of pcrthile termed microperihite by 
F. Becke. 2SS8 Nature 15 Mar. 459/2 Judging from the 
frequent occurrence of striated and microperthitic felspars. 

Microp etalous, -petrology: see JIiceo- 4, 2. 


orophag. 

Gr. ptKpu-s small + - 

certaiu form of the white blood-corpuscles (see 
quot. Iqo.^). Also a/lrii. 

2800 (see MACROtHACE], 18,3 Starling tr. AlctclinikctJPs 
Comp. Pathol. loi In. -acute inflammattons tt is mainly the 
mictophages, or ncutropliile polynuclear leuct^ytcs, that 
are involved. iSpd AllMt's S^st. .tTod. I. 9 S 3 J “icro- 
phage cells in the spleen. 1903 Coats Mam Path. (ed. s) 

Ls^lymorphonudear leucocytes ary called Mitrophags, 

.-rnd the cells derived from the fixed cells of the tissues, which 
are larger, and have large oval nuclei, are macrophags. 
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■ Microphagist (msikrp-fad^ist). [f. Gr. iuKp 6 -s 
small + ^a7-, to eat + -1ST.] An eater of 

microscopic organisms. 

1853 Smith Brit, Diatom. I, p. xxxiuj Several species 
[of diatoms]., have been supplied in abundance by a careful 
dissection of the above microphagists. 

Microphagocyte (msiskrt^fe’gt^sait). JPhys, 
[f. Micbo- + Phagocyte.] — Micbophage. 

1896 Allbuit's Syst. iilcd, I. 79 Classifications of the 
varieties of leucocytes.. , Microphagocyte. 

t MicropMly. Obs. rare—"^. In 7 -philie. 
[Badly f. Gr, /ir/rp< 5 -s small + ^iA/a friendship.] 
The friendship of a * small * man with a great. 

x 6 o 3 D. T[uvil] Ess. Pol. «5- Mor. 95 b, So likewise, where 
there is a disproportion eyther in meanes, or mindes, there 
can bee no other friendship, then that hlxcrophilie, which 
Plato^had with Dionysius the TyranL 
ISilicrOpllOlie (m9i'kr<?lJan). [f. Gr. iihcpb-s 
small + sound.] 

1 . An instrument by which small sounds can be 
intensified. 

1683 Phil. Trans. XIV. 482 Microphones or Micracou* 
sticks that is Magnifying ear instruments. 1727 in Bailly 
vol. II. 1827 C. Wheatstone in ^^. yr/iL Sci. 11. 69 An 
instrument which, from its rendering audible the weakest 
sounds, may with propriety be called the Microphone. 1842 
Brande Diet. Sci.y etc., Microphone^ an instrument for in- 
creasing the intensity of low sounds. 

2 . Spec. An instrument (invented almost simulta- 
neously in 1878 by Prof. Hughes and Dr. Ludtge) 
by means of which the telephone is made to re- 
produce faint sounds with more than their original 
intensity. 

1878 Hughes in Proc. Roy. Soc. XXVII. 365, I have also 
devised an instrument suitable for magnifying weak sounds, 
which 1 call a microphone. The microphone, in its present 
form, consists simply of a lozenge-shaped piece of gas car- 
bon, one inch long [etc]. 

Hence Micropho*nic a., pertaining to the micro- 
.phone ; sb. pl,^ the science of magnifying sounds. 

1846 Buchanan TechnoL Diet., Microphonies, the science 
of magnifying small^ sounds 1878 yrnl, Ermthlift Inst. 
CVI. 270 5 licr<mhonic Anticipations. 1879 N. Eng, Hist, 
4* Gen. Reg. XXXIII. 158 Look at the amazing progre^ 
in telegraphic, microscopic, telephonic and microphonic 
arts I i88x A/hensunt 2 July ig/z Dr. Closer read a paper 
* 0 n the Alicrophonic Action of Selenium Cells'. 1893 
Pkeecb & Stubbs Man. Telephony X2X The adoption of the 
microphonic transmitter iu any case necessitates the em- 
ployment of a battery. 

Microphonograph (mahkrofou-mlgraf). [f. 
Micro- + Phonograph.] An instrument com- 
bining the principles of the microphone and the 
phonograph, designed for rendering sound audible 
to deaf-mutes. 

X897 Daily PPevis 26 Iklar. 2/2 The microphonograph he 
[ProfessorDussaud] has just issued to the world magnifies 
the human voice in the same way as a lens magnifies a pic- 
ture. 1898 Nature 13 Jan. 255/2 It is suggested that the 
micro-phonograph may become an important factor in the 
education of deaf and dumb subjects. 

IM[icropliOiiOUS(m 3 ikrf 7 *f<yn 3 s),£r.^ rare^^. [f. 
Microphone -t- -ous.] Havingthe property of aug- 
menting weak sounds. x8ss Dunglisos Med. Lex. 

UflCicrO'pllOUOUS, rare~\ [f. Gr. pinpo- 
ipQju-os (see next) + -ous.] * H.aving a slender weak 
voice’ (Mayne Expos, Lex, 1856), 

!DlIicropll01iy (maikr^*foni). rare—^, [ad. Gr. 
pXispo(po3Via, f. piKp6<pcov^os weak-voiced, f. ptfepo-s 
small + tpojyrf voice.] Weakness of voice. 

X849 in Craig. 

Microphotogram (mai-.kroifou-tJgrrem). [f. 
Tklicuo- + Phoxogb.vjt,] A microphotograph. 

1898 P. Manson Trap. Diseases i. 20 Microphotogram 
shewing the necessary disposition of blood-corpuscles in slides 
for examination for tne plasmodium. 

HSicrophotograph (mshkr^^ifja'tdgrof). [f. 
Micro- Photogii.vph sb.^ 

1 . A photograph reduced to microscopic size ; a 
microscopic photograph. 

X858 [see Photomicrograph]. 

2 . A photograph of a microscopic object on a 
magnified scale: =Photoiiicrograph. 

x86o Phoiogr, News 13 Jan. 228/1 The produedon of good 
micro-photographs appears very much to depend on the 
employment of a suitable collodion.^ 1875 tr. VogeVs Chem. 
Light so8 The beauty of the micro-photograph depends 
essentially on the beauty of the preparation to be photo- 
graphed. 1896 AUbutt's Syst. Med. I. 183 Microphoto- 
graphs of two pyramidal cells from a case of general para- 
lysis of the insane. 

Hence lilicxopliotogra’pliic a,, pertaining to or 
connected with microphotography, Itticroplioto- 
^a'pMcaUy ddv., by means of microphoto- 
graphy. 

1858 T. Sutton Diet, Photogr, 296 ^Iicro-photographic 
operations. x86s Brit. yrnl. Photogr. 24 Mar. 153/1 De- 
scription of the Micro-photographic Apparatus. 1882 R. 
Norris {titte\ Physiology and Pathology of 'the Blood... 
With mikro-photographic illustration^ Daily News 26 
July 3 / 1 Insect anatomy, illustrated micro-photographically. 

Micropliotograpliy (m3i:krof(ytp*graii). [f. 

Micro- + Bhotography.] 

1 . The art or process of making photographs of 
very small size. 

1858 T. SuTTOH Dict.Phoiogr., Micro'Phciography. Under 


this head may be included two difierent processes. One., 
consists in copying objects on an exceedingly small scale, 
the photograph being intended to^ be viewed through a 
magnifier. .. The other., consists in producing enlarged 
photographs of minute objects— that is, m fixing the images 
obtained in the microscope. X867 Sutton & Dawson Diet. 
Photogr., Micro-Photography, This term is now used to 
designate the reduction ot negatives to a very minute size, 
and serves to distinguish it from the process denominated 
* Photo-micrography xooo IPestm, Caz, 12 Sept. 8/2 A 
letter printed in microphotography is gummed to his [a 
bee’s] little back, and he is thrown into the air. 

2 . The art or process of producing by photo- 
graphy an enlarged image of a microscopically 
minute object : — Photomicrography. 

1858 [see i]. 1875 tr. VogeLs Chem. Light xlv. 209 

Excellent results have been achieved in microphotography 
by Ncyt at Ghent. Anthony s Photogr. Bull. II, 104 

Examples may also be given of balloon, stellar, and micro- 
photography. 

Microphthalmia, etc. : see Micro- 3. 
Microphylline (moikr<7fi*lom), a. Bot. 
[Formed as next: see-iN£.] Composed of minute 
leaflets or scales, 

X872 E. Tuckerman Geu, Lichenian 245 The foHaceous 

■ Vermcariacei .. passing .. into microphylUne and .. into 
finally almost crustaceous forms. 

Microphyllous : see Micro- 4. 
Microphysics, -physiography: see Micr 0- b. 
Microphyte (morkr^ifsit). [mod. f. Gr. pinpLi 
small + ipvTOv plant. Cf. F. vnerophyie,'] A micro- 
scopic plant, esp.a bacterium. Hence Microphy tal, 
Microphy'tic adjs., pertaining to microphytes. 

1863 Slack in Intcll. Obseru. Dec. 379 In the fermenta- 
tion of wheat flour he [Lcinalre] observed in the course of 
fifteen days, bacterium, idtrio, spirillum, auiccba, monas, 
and Paramecium, after which came what he calls micro, 
phytes. 1867 MuRCtusoN Siluria App. O.ted. 4) 546 The mi- 
crophytes above mentioned. 1876 pACB/fn^z/. Text.bk.Geol. 
XX. 440 The innumerable organisms in microphyial and 
microzoal deposits.^ x88i J. Simon in Nature No. 616. 373 
't’he microphytic origin of an important cancroid disease of 
horned cattle, Allbn/t's Syst, Med. I. 210 After the 

rise of modern bacteriology the first attempts made were to 
cultivate a specific microphyte from such tumours, 

Slicropod (moi’kiJ’ppd). Zool, [ad. mod.L. 
Micropoda, f. Gr. pitepo-s small -f xroS-, vov$ foot.] 
Any one of the Micropoda, in some classifications 
a division of bivalve molluscs including the oyster. 

1854 .\0AMs, etc. Moiu NaU Hist. 158 Micropods ’(Micro- 
poda). 

Micro^odal (maik-r^j-podal), a. £f. Gr. pinpo- 
7jo5-, lEKplittovs (f. yxKpos small -f ttoS-, ttovs foot) -*• 
-Ab.] Small-footed; esp. having the foot abnor- 
mally small though regularly developed. So Mi- 
cropo'dic, Micro’podous ad/s, 

1857 Mavne E.xpos, Lex. (s.v. Mteropodus) Mtcropodous, 
1859 Chamb. yrnl. XI. 323 The mlcropodlc young person. 
1902 Webster, Micropodal, 

Mioro-polariscope, -pore, -porphyritxc, 
-priamatic. Micropsia; see Micro- 6, 1,4, 3. 
t Micropsychy, Obs, [ad. Gr. ptHpo^v-xia 
f. piKpopvxj-Qs pusillanimous, f. /xur/jo-y small + 
soul.] Pusillanimity. 

1651 Biggs Neiu Disp. 149 The powers .. being .. exani- 
mated into a dull and faint mycropsychie. 1654 Gavton 
Picas, Notes IV. xviL 259 To what purpose didst thou kneel 
for a Licence, if thou wilt not take the liberty to fight? 
Though Cyd Hameti Benengeli doth not discover the reason 
of this Micropseuchy Micropseachy] of the Don. 

X674 Blou.vt Glossogr. (ed. 4), Mtcropsychy, feeble courage, 
faintness of heart, 

Micropterous (moikrf^-pteros), a. ZooL [f. 
Gr. piKpovr^p-os (f. pxKpb'S small + VT(p- 6 v wing) + 
-ous.] Small winged or finned. So Xlicro’pte- 
rism, abnormally small wing-development. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, IV. xU, 141 Most of the micro- 
pterous tribes [Stapiiylinus L.) have a fetid smell. 1895 
D. Sharp Insects j. 339 (Camb, Nat, Hist.) Some species 
are always micropterous. Ibid., A curious form of variation 
occurs in this family [GryJlidaeJ, and is called micropterisiu 
by de Saussure. 

Micropterygious : see Micro- 4. 
Micro’ptic, a. noHce-ivd. [f. Gr, fti/epd-s small 
+ oTtTiKos Optic a.] Microscopic, 

1800 HuRDisi^rtu. Village 104 If to the spot invisible we 
strain Our aching sight, and with microptlc tube Bring it 
at last within our feeble ken. 

Micropylar (moi-kriJpanaz), a. [f. next + -AR.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of a micropyle. 

1869 W. S. Dallas tr. MiilleP s Facts /or Danuta 132 The 
formation of the 'micropylar apparatus Tin the Amphipoda], 
Micropyle (rasrkmpail). [a. F. micropyle, 
f. Gr. piKp 6 ‘S small + vv\ij gate.] 

1 . Bot. The foramen or orifice in the integument 
of an ovule, by which the pollen penetrates to the 
apex of the nucleus or radicle. Also, the external 
aperture which represents this foramen in the 
mature seed. 

1821 tr. DecandoUe SPrengels Elem. Philos. Plants 79 
In the seeds of many of the Leguminous plants, a small 
cavity appears under the umbilicus, called micropyle, but 
Us use is unknown. *830 Lindley Nat, Syst, Bot, x8i The 
woody shell of the seed of Sapoteae is certainly testa,.. as 
proved by the presence of the micropyle upon it, 1875 

■ Bennett S: Dvek tr. Sachs* Bat. 429 It [the pollen] then 
forces itself into the micropyle and advances as far as the 
embryo-sac. 


2. Z0OI, A special opening in a female cell for 
the entrance of the fertiluing cell. 

2859 Todds CycL Anat. V. f97]/2 Discoveries .. as to the 
existence of the micropyle in h-shes. 1875 Ray Lankester 
in Q' yrnl. Microsc. Set. XV. 38 The egg-shell . . has a small 
hole at the narrower pole, which maybe called a micropyle. 
x^3 Tuckev Amphioxus 41 This., explains how It is that 
without the formation of a micropyle the spermatozoon can 
force its way into the egg. 

Mieror(h)a'bd, miorosclere : see Micro- i. 
Micro-refractometer, etc. : see Micro- 6, 
microscope (moi'kr&koup), sd. Also 7 my- 
oro 30 op(e, [ad. mod.L. tiiUroscopium, f. Gr. piK/Jo-r 
small + CT/toa-ri'V to look, see: see -SCOPE. Cf. F. 
microscope, Sp. microseSpio, It. viicroscopio, G. 
inikroskopP^ 

1 . An optical instrument, consisting of a lens or 
a combination of suitably adjusted lenses, (or, 
rarely, also of mirrors) by which objects are so 
magnified that details indistinct or invisible to the 
naked eye are clearly revealed. 

165$ tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos, i. iv. xxvH. 332 There are 
now such Microscopes .. that the things we see with them 
appiear a hundred thousand times bigger, then they would 
do if we looked upon them with our bare Eyes. 1662 S. P. 
Nc'o Sect Latitude-men 21 The severall discoveries we are 
beholden to the new invented microscope for. 2678 Depos. 
Cast. York iSurtees) 233 Polishing glasses for prospectives, 
and spectackles and mycroscops. 2706 Rejlex. uponRidicule 
244 The effects of prejudice ..are the same with those of 
microscopes. 1831 Brewster Optics v. 51 When such a 
lens is used to magnify the magnified image produced by 
another lens, the two lenses together constitute a compound 
microscope. 

attrib, 1825 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. xxix. 193 Till., 
they may first enter the range of the microscope-aided eye. 
2875 Huxley & ^[artin Elem. Biol. (1877) ^47 -Microscope- 
needle. 2899 Cagney tr, yakscEs Clin, Diagn. x. (ed. 4) 432 
An Abbe's or other condenser adjusted movably to the 
microscope-btand. ^ 

b. Lttcernal, solar, oxy-hydrogen microscopes : 
instruments of the nature of the magic lantern, in 
which the illumination employed comes from a 
lamp, the sun, and an o.xy-hydrogen lime-light 
respectively. 

2740 H. Baker in Phil, Trans, XLI.^ 5t6 The Solar or 
Camera Obseura Microscope, and the Microscope for opake 
objects, 2787 G. Adams Ess. Microscope 65 This (lucernalj 
microscope was originally thought of, and in part executed 
by my father. 2797 Eneycl, Brit, (ed. 3) XL 725 The im- 
proved Jucernal microscope. Penny Cycl. XV, 288/2 A 
few achromatic glasses for oxy-hydrogen microscopes have 
been made. iZ\$ Eticycl. Metrpp. III. 470/2 The solar micro- 
scope differs entirely.. from those above described. 

2. iransf, and fg, 

2672 Milton P. R, iv. 57 Many a fair Edifice .. (so well 
I have dispos’d My Aery Microscope) thou may'st behold 
Outside and inside both. 2742 Pops Dmp, iv. 233 The 
critic Eye, that microscope of Wit, Sees hairs and^ pores, 
examines bit by bit. 1839-52 Bailey Ftsim xiv. 26a 
SVatching the thoughts of men and angels Through moral 
microscopes, 2903 IVestm, Gaz, 21 Feb. 7/t The Board 
would work., under the microscope of a Committee of 
Censure, 

3. Aslron, (Also in mod.L. form Microsco*- 
pimu.) A constellation south of Capricorn, intro- 
duced by Lacaille in 1752. 

Microscope (m3i*krr!fskt?up), v. rare. [f. 3 ill- 
CROSCOPE sb,} trans. a. To magnify, b. To 
scrutinize minutely. Hence Mi'croscoped ppL a.. 
Jig. microscopically selected. 

x888 T. DEW.TALMACEin K<?iVe(N.Y.) fiSepL, He talked 
against you. He microscoped your faults. 2^6Mrs. _Caf- 
FYN Quaker Grandmother zcL He looked much more likely 
to spring upon her unawares, and microscope her.^ 2889 
J. M. Robertson Ess. Crit. Method 87 The specialist’s 
literature of microscoped minutiae. 

t* Microsco'pialf a. Obs. [f. mod.L. micros 

scopi‘WH-k’Si^l\ ~ Microscopical. 

2738 D. Bavne Gout 102 No secretion or excretion is per- 
formed without a mixture, .of several sorts of particles, .as 
appears by microscopial observations. 1740 Baker In Fhtl, 
Trans, XLI, 453 Being aware how much Imagination has 
frequently had to do with microscopial Observations, I dis- 
trusted my own Eyes.* 

Microscopic (msikr^Jskp'pik), a. [ad. mod.L. 
mtcroscopic'USf f, viicroscopiuni ’. see Microscope 
and -ic. Cf. F. microscopique., It. microscopico, 
Sp. micwscdpico.} 

1 . = Microscopical a. i. Now rare exc. Jig, 
2857 G. Birds Uritt. Deposits (ed. 5) 199 The microscopic 

examination of a sediment composed of cystine. 2863 Ray 
Lankester in Q. yrnl. Microsc. Sci. HI. 83 Nor arc they 
generally known to microscopic observers in this country, 
1877 Thoaison Voy. Challenger I. i. 15 The substances 
in common use in mounting microscopic preparations. 

Jig. 2779-82 Johnson L, P., Rowe Wks. IH. 38 Few cha- 
racters can bear the microscopick scrutiny of wit quickened 
by anger. 2850 Robertson Senn. Sen iir. vni. 121 It is not 
a microscopic self-examination. 1877 Stubbs Lect. Pled, 
Mod. Hist. V. (1886] 103 The tree, .bears to the microscopic 
investigator marks of every winter that has passed over it. 
x^o^Sai, Rev. 29 Oct. 551 The microscopic inquiry of the 
Dictionary of National Biography. 

2 . Possessing or exercising the functions of a 

microscope. ■ ^ ^ 

1732 Poi’E Ess. Man 1. 193 Why has not Man a microscopic 
eye? For this plain reason, Man Is not a Fly. 2744 Thom- 
son Summer 288 Gradual, from These what numerous 
Kinds descend, Evading even the microscopic Eye 1 ^2761 
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Cawthorn Antiquarians 8o To ev’ry corner of the brass 
They clapp’d a microscopic glass, X876 Lowell Anions 
tny Bhs. Ser. iL 378 Gulliver’s microscopic eye. 

Jis. a Butler Rent. (1759) I. lo His Excellence In 
. .magnifying all he writ With curious microscopick Wit, 
1863 Kinglake Crimea (1877) II. vii. 65 His intellect being 
subtle and microscopic. 1903 Morley Gladstone I. 4 The 
microscopic subtlety of a thirteenth century schoolman. 

. 3 , Of such minute size or proportions as to be 
invisible or indeterminate without the use of a 
microscope. 

. 176. Wesley Serm. Ixxiv. r. § ii Wks. (1811) IX. 314 Are 
Aficroscopic Animals, so called, real Animals or not ? 1770 
Horsley in Phil. Trans. LX. 431 The eyes of the smallest 
microscopic animals. 1802 Bournon ibid. XCII. 300 We 
may. .bymeans of alens, perceive small microscopic crystals 
of thallite. 1819 Children C/um. Anal. 271 From the 
mountainous elephant to the microscopic insect. 1899 AlU 
butt's Syst. Med. VI. 891 Some of which vessels, .presented 
evidences of microscopic gummata. 

Jis. 1849 Stovel Canne’s Necess. Introd.78 Every. .care 
was taken to find .. terms the most microscopic to express 
the littleness of those * mere ceremonies \ 1887 G. H. Dar- 
win in Fortn. Rev. Feb. 273 They are microscopic., earth- 
quakes. 1887 Ruskin Praeterita, II. 24 Turner’s micro- 
scopic touch. 

IVEicroscopical (m3ikrt7skp'pikal), a.- [Formed 
as prec. + -al.] 

1 . Pertaining or relating to the microscope or its 
use ; resembling what pertains to a microscope. 

1664 Phil. Trans. I. 28 The Microscopical view of the 
Edges of Rasors. i68r Glanvill Sadducismus i. (1682) 7 
The certainty of which I believe the improvement of micro- 
scopical Observations will discover. 1690 Locks Hum. 
Und. II. xxiii. § 12. 140 And if by the help of such Micro- 
scopical Eyes (if I may so call them) a Man could penetrate 
farther than ordinary into the. .radical Texture of Bodies. 
1796 Bp. Watson Apol. Bible ix. (ed. 2) 94 The microscopical 
discoveries of modern times. 1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks x. 
104 Unsatisfactory in the present state of microscopical 
knowledge. 1883 Proctor in Knossiledse 18 May 300/2 Are 
not microscopical papers in progress? 

2 . = Microscopic 3. Now rare. 

1769 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LIX. 31 Still smaller 
microscopical insects. 177X W. Jones Zoot. Eih. 76 The 
microscopical feathers upon the wing of a moth. 187X 
Hartwic Subterr. IV. ii. 10 The aggregated remains of 
microscopical animals. 1880 GvuxHzn Fishes 114 It is the 
ntem6ranaarsentea,imd composedof microscopical crystals, 

Microscopically (nwikwskp-pikali), adv. [f. 
prec, + -LY^.] By means of a microscope; so 
minutely as to be visible only with a microscope. 

1795 Haighton in Phil. Trans. LXXXV. 192 Metals, 
when microscopically examined, have convoluted fibrous 
appearances. 1835-9 Todds CycJ, Anat. II. 122/3 One of 
these worms, when examined microscopically, presented a 
nipture in the middle of its body. ^ xBt^ Bristowe Theory 
«S- Pract. Med. (1878) 57 Microscopically, they are found to 
be Identical in structure with the uterine muscular walls. 
1879 tr. Semper' s Anim. Life ifs The ovum cell being al- 
ways microscopically small. 

D. Jig, and hyperboHcally. 

1824 Scott St. Ronaiis v, The company examined even 
microscopically the response of the stranger. 1874 tr. Lorn- 
mets Light x8 The rays of light which reach the micro- 
scopically small earth. 1885 C. F. Woolson in Harper's 
Mag. Apr. 787/2 The little advances she had made had been 
microscopically small. 

MicroSCOpicO' (m3ikri7skp‘piki?), mod, com- 
bining form of Microscopical, 

X839 Lindley Introd. Bot, i. i. (ed, 3) 7 Some beautiful 
microscopico-chemical experiments. 

MicrOSCOpist (m3ikr/7*skdpist, U.S. mai’kro- 
skJupist). [f. Microscope + -isx.] One skilled 
in the use of the microscope. 

1835-^ Todds Cycl. Anat. I, 405/2 We find marked dis- 
crepancies in the conclusions come to by different micro- 
scopisis. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. i. Ii. 33 The simple hand 
magnifier, so often employed by microscoplsts in the pre- 
liminary examinations of objects. 1879 H. Grubb in Tratis. 
Roy, Dublin Soc. 188 Looked into at a, convenient angle 
somewhat similar to that usually adopted by microscoplsts. 

tratis/. 1831 WvTHES {title) The Microscopist, or a Com- 
plete Manual on the use of the Microscope, 
MicrOSCOpize (maikrp'skd’paiz), v, nonce-wd. 
[f. Microscope + -IZE.] tram. To work with a 
microscope. 

1846 Huxley va Life < 5 * Lett. (1900) I. 27, I may read, 
draw^ or microscopise at pleasure. 

Microscopy (msikrp'skdpi). [f. Microscope 
4- -Y.3 The art or practice of using the micro- 
scope ; the science of the microscopist. 

X664-5 Pepys Diary 20 Jan., To my bookseller’s, and there 
took home Hook’s book of microscopy. . 1867 J. Hocc 
Microsc. I. ii. 70 The many important contributions to mi- 
croscopy by Owen, Carpenter, Quekett, Ralfs, etc. 1887 
Times r Sept. 6/3 The value of microscopy when brought 
to ^ar on pharmacy. 

Microsection : see Micro- 2 c. 

Microseisni (m3ikri7S3i‘z"m). [f. Gr. fiocpo-s 
small + (y€tff/4oy shaking, earthquake.] A faint 
earthquake tremor. 

1887 G. H. Darwin in Fortn. Rev. Feb. 271 Earth tremors 
or ‘microseisms* are not confined to countries habitually 
visited by the grosser sort of earthquakes. ^ x883 Times 
24 Nov. 15/2 There may have been a succession of micro- 
seisms perceptible only to the delicate senses of quadrupeds 
and other dumb creatures. 

Microseismic (maikrpsarzmik), a. [f. prec. 
-j- -10.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a faint 
earth tremor. So also KClcrosel’smical a., in the 
same sense. 


1877 Eng. Mcchatuc 10 Aug. 533/3 than 20,000 

microseismic. observations, made from 1870 to 1875. x886 
J. AfiLNE Earthquakes xlx; 316 The most satisfactory ob- 
servations which have been made upon microseismic dis- 
turbances are those which have been made during the last 
ten years in Italy. Aserlesof microseismical observa- 

tions. 

Microseismograph, (maikr^^ssrzmt^graf). 

[mod. f. Gr. furepo-s small + earthquake: 

see -GRAPH.] An instrument for recording slight 
earth tremors, as well as the feeble effects of distant 
earthquake shocks. 

' i88x Friends' Intelligencer XXXVIII. 556 The Micro- 
seismograjih. .with which Professor Palmieri . . may detect 
the first faintest quiver which hints the coming earthquake. 
1899 Nature 30 Mar. 523/t The microseismograph devised 
a few years ago by Prof. Vicentini, of Padua. 

Microseismology (maikri^ssizmp'lod^i). [f. 
^IiCRosEiS3r + -oiOGY^ The study or science of 
minute earth-tremors. 

1884 Chamb. Jrnl. 762 The study of these slight move- 
ments of our great Mother is called microseismology. 
18^ A ihenxum i Nov, 566/2 The new branch of science 
which is directed to the observation of these minute tremors 
is to be called micro-seismolog)'. 

XEicroseismometry (maikrasiizwp'metii). 
[f. Mickoseism -(o)METiiY.] The art or process 
of measuring slight earth tremors. 

i88g Nature 7 Feb. 338/1 The account that is given of the 
labours of Italian observers In the field of microseismometry 
is meagre and unsatisfactory. 

Microseme (maPkrtisfm), a. and sb. AiitJu'o^ 
pology. [a. F, microseme (Broca), f« Gr. liiicpi-s 
small + G^/4a sign, ‘ index*.] a. adj. Of a skull: 
Having a small orbital index, i. c. one below S3, 
b. sb. A skull having an orbital index below S3. 

1878 [see MesosemkI. 1880 Nature 8 Jan. 224 The now 

extinct Tasmanian race was . . prognathous, platyrhine, mi- 
croseme. 1886A. MACALiSTEttin //«/*. XVI. 

150 The skulls agree with the ordinary Bushman skull in 
most respects, being microseme, platyrhine, tapelnocephalic. 
juesaticephalic. 1897 SiiRUBSALL/Ti/i^.XXVll.aBj Aspecial 
feature of the Akka skull is the microseme orbit. 

Microseptum : see Micro- i. 

Microsiplion (maikrosai-fan). Zool. [f.MicRO- 
+ Siphon.] The small siphon, or siphuncle, cha- 
racteristic of the majority of Nautiloids and Am- 
monoids. 

i 83 f Hyatt in /^rac. Scstau Soc, Nat.^Hht. 40s None of 
these forms, however, attained a true microsiphon. 

II Microsiphonula (maikrdsifou-uWla), Zeol. 
[mod.L. dim. of prec.: see -ule.] A larval stage 
in certain Cephalopods, when the microsiphon 
begins. Hence Microsiplio'a'alar a., of or per- 
taining to the miorosiphonula stage. Microsiplio'. 
nulate a. , having a microsiphonula stage. Micro- 
siphonula-tion, the formation of the microsi- 
phonula stage. 

1M7 Hvatt tn Bast, Soc, Nat, Hist, XXIII. 4or 
Tills was the beginning of the small siphon and con be 
appropriately termed the Microsiphonula, The micro- 
siphunula was the typical stage of nearly all the known 
genera of Nautiloids. ibid, 40Z These organs entirely dis- 
appeared in the true nticrosiphonulate forms, ibid., Sannio* 
nites was a genus in which the siphon was smaller than in 
Endoceras, and probably, .inherited the tendency to micro- 
siphonulation at the hrst septum at an earlier age than in 
Endoceras. 

DSicrOSiphliacle (maikrosifo-ijkT). Zool, [f. 

Micro- + SiPBCNCLE.] = Miceosiphon. 

1893 Hyatt in Proc, Amer. Phil. AVc. XXIII. 414 The 
metanepionic substage must obviously begin with the advent ; 
of the characteristics of the tubular microsiphuncle. | 

Microsome Biol. Also quasi- 

L. microso ma, pi, -so*mata. [mod.L. intcro- 
sdnia^ f. Gr. plupb-^ small + aoi/ta body.] A name 
given by Hanstein (1880) to certain small granules 
which abound in vegetating cells of protoplasm, 
So Iilicxoso'iuatous a., epithet applied to animals 
of minute siz6 (Mayne Expos, Lex. 1856). 

1885 Goooale Physiol. Bot. 211 Imbedded In the proto- 
pla.sm, . . there are generally minute granules which have a 
high degree of refnngency., ; these are the microsomala of 
Hanstein. 1887 Ward tr. SoNil Phydol. Plants 79 This. . 
is thickly set with very numerous small granules {micro- 
somes). 1900 Ewart tr. Pfejfeds Physiol. Plants {ftA. 2) I. 
ii. 43 Cytoplasm may contmn minute bodies.. which, .may 
be termed microsomes or microsomala. 

Microsomite (moikrtisda-mait). Zool. [f. 
Micro- + Somite.] A permanent segment formed 
during the embryonic stage of an insect. Hence 
Microsozni'tic a., belonging to a microsomite. 

x88S Amer, Naturalist XXll. ^41 The secondary or 
microsomicic segmentation of the primitive body. Ibid. 942 
If the macrosomitesofthe primitive body were to persist, 
as such, together with their later subdivisions (microsomites}. 

Microsoxamite (moikr<;sp*mait). Min. [f. Gr. 
puKpo’S small, as being in small crystals + *S*47/«wi7, 
name of one of the volcanic peaks of Vesuvius + 
-ite. Named by A. Scacchi 1872 (Chester).] An 
impure silicate of aluminium and other bases, 
found in the matter discharged from volcanos. 

1885 in Cassells Eneycl. Diet, xpoo Dana Min, (ed. 6) 
41Z Davyne is in part at least microsommite. 

Microspe'Ctroscope. [f. Micro- + Spectro- 
scope.] A combmation of tbe micioscope and 


micbotheem:. 

spectroscope devised by Sorby and Browning for 
the examination of very minute traces of substances. 

1867 J. Hoco Microsc. i. ii. 115 Such additions as the mi- 
crospectroscope can be as easily used with it as in the old 
form._ 189s Allbuit'sSyst. Med.V. 460 Human hemoglobin 
invariably crystalh'res in the reduced condition, as may be 
shown by the micro-spectroscope. 

Hence Mrcrospectrosco'pic ur., of or pertaining 
to the microspectroscope; ifficrospectro’seopy, 
the art or process of using the microspectroscope 
{Syd, Soc. Lex. 1890). 

2871 tr. Schellcn's Spectr. Atial. 454 Relating to the micro- 
s^ctroscopic and microspeciroscope investigations. 

Microspermous : see Micro- 4. 
Microaphere, -spherulitic : see Micro- 1,4. 
Microspiiied, -splenic ; see Micro- 4. 
Microsporange (moi:kr<?,spor3e*nd3). Also in 
mod.L. form -sporangium, [f. Micro- 4- Spo- 
RANGE.] A capsule containing microspores. 

1881 J. S. Gardner iniV<z/«r^XXIV.75 When the micro- 
sporangium or seed becomes detached. 1^5 [see Macro- 
sporance], x88z Card. Chron. XVIII. 40 The microspores 
..occupy the cavity of the microsporange. 1887 Ward tr. 
Sachs' Phys. Plants -rXyx. 746 The.. micro-sporangia become 
expelled. X900 in Jackson Gloss. Bot. 

Microspore (mai'kruspoai). [f. Micro- + 
Spore.] 

1 . Bot, and Path, A parasitic fungus which has 
small .spores, characteristic of ringworm. = Micro- 
SPORON. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Microsporuni .. term for the 
crypiogamious plant in Porrigo dccalvans,. .a microspore, 
18^ Allbutt's Syst. Piled. VIII. 855 The microspores and 
trichophytes all belong to the same family, 

2 . Bot. A small spore, especially one connected 
with reproduction. 

1858 Carpenter Veg. Phys. § 734 One containing a mass 
of fine powdery granules (microspores) ; the other including 
only three or four roundish fleshy bodies (megaspores). 1875 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs'^ Bot. 336 The Marsiliacece and 
SeJagineJJeiB produce their antherozoids within the micro- 
spore itselC^ 1B77 Lc Conte Elem. Geol. (1879) 355 [There 
are in Lepidodendrids] two kinds of spores— microspores 
and macrospores— corresponding to stamens and pistils. 

3 . Zool. A spore-like form in Protozoa. Also 
used for Michogajiete. 

1882 Kent Infusoria II. 870 Microspores, The 

spore-like elements, of e.\ceedingly minute she but very 
numerous, produced through the encystment and subsequent 
subdivision of many monads, x^og McCabe tr. Haeckels 
Evol. Plan I. 140 Tbe smaller microspores have the same 
shape as tbe larger macrospores. 

Hence Microspo’ric a. Bot.^ of or pertaining to 
a microspore (Webster 1897), Mrerospo^rous 
a. Bot.f having small seeds or grains (Mayne 
, Expos. Lex. 1856); resembling or derived from a 
! microspore {Cent, Diet. 1890). 

Microsporidian : see Micro- i. 

II Microsporon (msikrp*sp6rpn). Bot. [mod. 
L., f, Gr, plKpb'S small 4- criTopd or oTtopos seed. 
Spore.] « Micbospobe i. Also aitrib, 

X876 tr. IVagncr's Gen. Pathol. 2x7 Klebs describes as 
septic, or tertiary hsmorrhages those dependent on the pene- 
tration of his microsporon into the arterie.-* or veins. 1S98 
P. Manson Trap. Diseases xxxvii. 581, I believe that those 
cases of microsporon . . dhobie itch are more easily cured 
than the trichophyton varieties. 1899 Allbntt's Syst. Pled. 
VilL 776 In microsporon ringworm also, there are round 
bald patches. 

!IiIicrosporophyl(l: see Micro- i. 
Mzerosthene (TnJvkTbsjjln). Zool. [mod.L. 
Microsthena pi. (see below), f. Gr. jiiupb-s small 
4- cOfvos strength.] A member of the Microsthena^ 
one of the orders in Dana’s classification of the 
Mammalia, comprising the smallest and struc- 
turally least powerful mammals. Hence Micro- 
sthe’nic a., of or pertaining to the microsthenes. 
(Cf. Megasthene.) 

1862 Dana Ptan.GeoL 345 They are of a small type, .such 
as are styled Microstbenic in the remarks on Mammals. 
Ibid. 421 The Microsthenes .. the inferior type. 1863 in 
Amer. Tml. Sci. Ser. n. XXXVI. 9 A general structural 
characteristic may yet be delected corresponding to these 
roegasthenic and microsthenic qualities. xSjfi Duscuson 
Pled, Lex., Microsthenes, a group of the mammalia having 
a small size. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., Microsthenes . . Plicro- 
stiunic. 

Microstome, -stomatotis, -atomoiis; see 
Micro- i, 4. 

nVUcro-atructure, -stylar : see Micro- 2 b, 4, 
Microstylous (maikri^staMys), a. Bot. [mod, 

f, Gr. pXKp 6 ‘S small 4* arOXo-y pillar. Style 4- -ous.] 
Having a short style in association with elevated 
anthers. 

1887 Ward tr. Sachl Phys. Plaitis xlv. 790 '^hen the 
pollen of the macrosiylous flowers is transferred to the im- 
crostylous stigma. _ _ - 

Microtasimetor, -telopliojie : see Micro- o. 
MicrotlieriU (m3i‘krd])3Jm). Bot. [f. Gr. 
lUKpb-s small + heat, Qipp-os hot] A plant, 

native of an arctic or alpine region. ^ ^ 

Geog.ifi ilicrotherm, characteristic 
1C. Ibid. 50 The seeds of many of 
genuinatc at a temperature of little 
Viet. Inst. Microihcrms— plants 
:lic regions- x583 Our Earth y iH 


1875 J, G. Baker Bot. 
of the arctic-alpine zor 
the Alicrotherms ..will 
over 32®. 1884 Trans. 
inhabiting alpine or art 
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Siory (ed. Brown) II. 275 ftoff, Mkrotherms^ plants of tlie 
Arctfc-AIpine zone. J900 Jackson Gloss. Bot. 

• Microtome (m^i-krJt^jum). . [f. • Gr. fiiKpo-s 
small + -rufios that cuts> f. To;t-, root of 

Tffivuv to cut.] - An instrument for cutting ex- 
tremely thin sections for microscopic work. 

1856 Cari’entcr Microsc. ff Rev. 21 1 The ‘microtome* of 
I\I. Strau'^s-Durckheim. 1864 in Webster. 187s H. G, 
Bird in Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. XV. 24 If placed dry in a 
rigid tube, as that of the microtome. ;the addition of,, water 
will, .cause the pilh.cells to expand. 

Hence Microto’mic, Ulicroto'mical adjs.y re- 
lating to the use of the microtome. Micro'tomist, 
one expert in the use of the microtome. Llicro’- 
tomy, the scientific use of the microtome. 

x88s Lee The Microtomist's Vade-Mecum.- 1887 i 

Avier. Naturalist XXI. 1130 The development of micro* 
lomical technique has made it a comparatively easy matter, , 

Microtylote, -volt, -weber; see Micro- i, 5. ' 
Microxea: see Micro- i. 
(|Microzoa(m3ikri?Z(7U'a),jA//, ZooL i 

-zoon {-zo^'pn). ■ [mod.L., f. Gr. p.li(p 6 'S small + 
(Qov animal.] A general name for infusoria, roti- 
fers, etc. Hence Microzo'al, Microzo'ic ac^'s., of 
the nature of, containing, or consisting of microzoa. 

1863 Stoddart in Q. ynil. Microsc. Sci. II. 150 These 
small microzoa seem to be the most ubiquitous of any known 
beings. Ibid. 147 Its zoophytes and other microzoic wonders. 
1876 Pace Adv. Texi'bk. Geol. x.x. 440 The innumerable 
OTgantsms in micTophytai and m\cTozoa\ deposits. 18B4 
Brady in Challenger Rc^., Zoot. IX. 136 Microzoa from the 
Upper Lias of Banbury. Ibid. 148 In microzoic strata. 

Microzoau (maikr^z^u'an), a. and sb. Zool. 
[f. MrcKOZOA ; see -an.] a. adj. Pertaining to 
the Microzoa. b. sb. Any member of the Microzoa 
{CasselVs Encycl. Diet. Suppl, 1902). 
Microzo'ary. Zool. [ad. mod.L. mlerozd- 
ariay pi. of ^microzdariony f. Gr. fiTftpo-s small + 
(wapiov dim. of (aov animal.] «Microzoon. 

1863 Slack in lutell, Ohserv. Dec, ^79 During the fcetld 
stage he [re. Lemaire] observed thirty species of micro* 
zoaries. 

So Microzoa'rian, a. and sh. = Microzoan {Cent. 
Diet. 1S90). 

Microzoogonidium : see Micro- i. 
Microzooid (m3ikr<>zau*oid), sb. and a. [f. 
Micro- + Z001D.] a. jA (See quot.) b. Per- 
taining to a microzooid {Cent. Diet. iSQa). 

jB&z Kent Mau, Infusoria II. Z^ofTicrozooids, free- 
swimming zootds of abnormally minute size, which conjugate 
with, or become buried within the substance of the bodies 
of the normally sized sedentary animalcules of many Vorti- 
cellidae. 

Mierozoology : see Micro- 2. 

Microzoon : sing, of Microzoa. 
Microzoospore : see Micro- i. 

Microzyme (mai'krazaim), P/iys, Also mi- 
crozyma (maikr^^zai'ma). [mod. f, Gr. 
small + yeast ; cf. Z'XMic.] A zymotic mi- 
crobe ; one of a class of minute and lowly organized 
living beings, to whose presence are attributed 
epidemic and other zymotic diseases. 

1873 Huxley Critiques ^ Addr. x. 242 Two of the most 
destructive of epizootic diseases .. are also dependent for 
their existence, .upon extremely small living solid particles, 
to which the title of microzymes is applied. x88x A theiisum 
23 July 1x8/2 These microzymas and those of chalk and 
other rocks have the same origin as the microzymas of every 
living organism. 1885-8 Facce & Pye-Smith Princ. Med. 
(ed. 2) 25 The word ‘ microzyme ’ was suggested by Bechamp 
and adopted by Sanderson. 1902 Longm, Mag. July 257 
Water which he had obtained from the purest ice contained 
microzyrnes. 

i' Mixtion. Ohs. [ad. late L. miciidn-em (also 
minctidn'Ciii) y n. of action f, mingh'e to make 
water. Cf, F. mictioni\ The action of urinating. 

1663 H. More Div. Dial. I, 373 But the Laws of Miction 
amongst those of the West-Indies is a pilch of Slovenliness 
beyond all Cynicism, the men and women not sticking to 
let fly their Urine even while they are conversing with you, 
x 639 G. Harvey Curing Dis. by E.xpect. viiL 60 The risque 
of a troublesomeCureof the Wound, that seldom is performed 
without, .difficulty of miction, 1856 Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Micturate (mi-ktiureit), v. [Incorrectly f. L. 
miciurtre : see Mictubient. (The sense is in- 
correct os well as the form.)] intr. To urinate. 

1841 Zamrrr=6Mar.903/3 Another, in long-winded phrase, 
tells us that his patient * desires to micturate’. 1889 J. M. 
Duncan din. Lect. Dis. IVont. xxwW. (ei 4) 220 She now 
complains of pain on micturating. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. 
Mcd. Vll. 19. If the transverse spinal lesion be complete, 
the desire to micturate will be lost. 

t MictUTient, a. Obs. [ad. L. tnicinrient-em, 
pres. pplc. of 7 }iicturirey desiderative vb. f. iniet-, 
minct^y viing^re to make water.] Desirous of 
making water. 

1654 Gavton Pleas. Notes iv. xxii.274 Which . .gave Sancho 
to perceive his condition very mlcturient, and cacaturient. 

Micturition (miktiuri'Jsn). [agent-n. f. L. 
inictnrirc : see Mictdbient. Cf. F. micturitionl\ 
The desire to make water; a morbid frequency in 
the voiding of urine. Often incorrectly used for: 
Tlie action of making water. 

.1725. Huxham in XXXIII. 388 In the-con- 


fluent kind; generally a Micturition and Dysury came on 
about the i2lh, or 13th Day. 1799 Med. yrnl. 11. 200 Fie- 
quent painful micturition. 18x^20 E, Thompson 
Nosol. Method, (ed. 3) 256 Without swelling of the hypo* 
gastrium or micturition, i860 Sir H. Thompson Dis. Pro- 
state (1868) 58 The barrier which the swollen prostate oflers 
to micturition. 1889 J.^M. Duncan Clin, Lect. Dis. Worn. 
xxix. (ed. 4) 236 Micturition very difficult. 

Mid(mid), a., ii.l, andflifo. Forms: imid(d)-, 
3-6 myd, 4 myde, 4-7 midde, 3 jnydde, 6 midd, 
3- mid. [Com. Tcut. and Indogermanic : OE. 
midd (found only in inllected forms, midde, middes, 
midre, midne, eXc.) corresponds to OFris. midde, 
medde, OS. middi, OHG. mitti (MHG. mitte), 
ON. tniS-r, Goth, midjis OTeut. *medjo- Indo- 
germanic *medkyo-, whence Skr. madiiya', Zend 
maidya, Gr, niaaos {\—*methyos), later fiiaos, L, 
mediiis, OCeltic medio- (in place-n.imes), OIrish 
mide sb., middle.] A. adj. 

1 . In partitive concord, expressing adjectivally 
the sense : (The) middle or midst of. (In mod. 
Eng. usually hyphened.) 

Originally suid in this sense could be used without restric- 
tion, but in mod.Eng. its application has been greatly 
narrowed. It is still extensively used in scientific and 
technical language; and it Is common (though rather liteiary 
than colloquial) In advb. phrases formed with in prep., the 
article being most frequently omitted, as in mid-carcery in 
mid-volley (see d) ; but the use of phrases of this type not 
traditionally current is apt to seem affected. The attribu- 
tive use of the combinations of mui- is also frequent. 

cxx6o Hatton Gosp. Mark vL 47 And ha a-fen wais 
scyp was on midre sa^ c 1350 llill. Paleme 3605 Ac wil- 
liams spere was stef wiitow for sohe, & mette hat oher man 
in he midde scheld. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvin. 132 Quhen 
in myd cawse war thai (etej. a 1400 Sir Perc. 2062 'J'he 
clobe in the erthe stode To the midschafte it wode. X489 
Poston Lett. HI. 347 It ia whale) is xj. fadam and more 
of length, and ij. fadam of bygnes..in the mydde fyssh. 
15x3 Douglas .cEneis^ iv. li. 53 Begyn scho w.ald to tell 
furth hir intent^ And in the myd word stop, and hald hir 
still. 1557-75 Diurn. of Occurr. (Bannatyne (Jt.) 104 Quhair 
at ane tablfl ssi the quenis Majcstle at mydburd. 1609 U'. 
Heywood Tfoia Brit il. 2 Nor did that Nation first on 
earth begin Vnder the mid Equator. x6xo Healey.?/. - 4;/^. 
Citit of God xvi. viii. (1620) 548 Some that haue but one eye 
in their mid*f(?re-head. x6x8 M. Makkt If orsentanship 1.48 
He must obserue that the vse of the hand is not to cut and 
teare the Horses mouth vp to the mid-checke, as many 
heauy hands doe. 1647 J. Hall Poems n. 104 Thou 
who canst stop the Sea In her mid-rage, stop me. 'a 1667 
Milton in Birch Life M.*s Wks. 2738 I. 43 Next some 
Sheplieard or companle of Merchants passing through the 
Blount in the time that Abram was in the midviork, 
relate to Sarah what they saw. x68x Dryden Span. 
Friar i. i, I’ll plant my Colours down In the Mid-breach. 
1727-46 Thomson Summer o Hence, Jet me haste into 
the mid-wood ,shadc. 1742 VouNC Ni. Th. ix. 954 Now 
Sons of Riot in Mid-Revel rage. 1753 G. West Odes of 
Pindar, elc. I. 228 The sacred Image, that fell down from 
Heav’n, In the Mid-Gally utter’d thus her Voice. 1810 Sm 
A. Boswell Bdinb. Poet. Wks. (1871) 48 In mid-street, fit 
theme for laiirente bard. The proper Castle of the City 
Guard. 1810 Scott Ladyof L.wx. xiv, The plough was 
in mid-furrow stayed. x8i8 Keats Endym. i. x8 The mid- 
forest brake, Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms. 
1829 Scott Doom of Devorgoil iii. iv. We counter’d . . even 
in raid-chamber, 1833 L. Ritchie tvand. by Loire 59 A 
column of smoke rising from the mid-surface of a perpen- 
dicular rock. 1853 ^VICCl^'S Embanking 86 Between the 
mid-tide level and the low-water level of neaps. Ibid.. An 
hour before mid-ebb, and forjhe same lime after mid-flow, 
1853 Grote Greece ii. Ixxxviii. XI. 513 Though this seems 
a strange proceeding during mid-war, yet [etc.). 1853 

Whyte Melville Grand 1. viu. 206 Every oar abo\ e 
the surface, aS thougn arrested in mid-stroke by a charm. 
1859 Tennyson Elaine 553 A Prince In the mid might and 
flourish of his May. Ibid. 874 Yet the great knight in bis 
mid-sickness rnade Full many a holy vow and pure resolve. 
x86o Reads Cloister ^ H. xxxvii. He. .suddenly rising in 
mid narrative, said (etc.), 1862 G. A. Lawrence Barr. Non. 
I. V. 95 Just as a fencer might do touched sharply In mid- 
chest by his opponent’s folk 1871 Farrar IFiin. Hist. ii. 82 
A prophet of anarchy and naturalism, in the mid confession 
of his faith. 2873 Ruskin ForsClav. xxiit. 17 If the spider, or 
other monster m midweb,ateyou. 2879816 G. G. Scott Lect. 
Archil. 1, 278 By placing the glass in. .the mid-thickne.ss of 
the wall. 1896 Brit. Birds I. 41 It will stop in midflight 
and poise iiselfi 1898 AUbutfs Syst. Med. V. 94 Occasion- 
ally It [sc. a pain] is felt in the mid-axilla. 

b. With article or possessive adj. interposed 
between the adj. and sb, Obs. 

Prob. due to association with the construction of on mid- 
dan : see Am{d. Cf. the still surviving similar use of Half 

tf. (I b), 

C897 K. wElfred Gregory's Past. C. xlU. 383 GaS from 
j;eate to geate ourh midde *5a ceastre. 0900 tr. JSxda's 
Hist. V. i. § 3 Da we 3a waeron on midre Sxre sa5. a 1225 
Ancr.R. 146 Hwui drawest tu ut J>ine rihte bond of midden 
bine boseme [tr..L. de medio sinu^'t c 2420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 19 Be slc5® and powre in water benncTo myd ho pot. 

c. Prefixed to the name of a month or season, 
or the designation of a period of time. Also in 
t tnid eldy middle age. 

c sooo Sax, Leechd.Wl. 162 He leng ne leofaS honn'on 
midre ilde. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4005 Amidde haruest 
[MS. 8 at myd haruest] we setteh day of his nexte ^ere. 
a X330 Rola/id ^ K it> Opon his fest in midmay Ther on is 
front of geet noblay. -14.. Stocklu. Med. MS, n. 333 in 
Anglia XVIII- 315 Betwen mydde march & mydde aprille, 
C148S E. E. Misc. (Warton CL) ix At myd-undure none 
wondcrly I waxe. 1508 Dunbar Tvja Mariit linemen 297 
He was a man of myd eld. xs86 Earl of Leicester Carr. 
(Camden) 251, 1 would haue Antwerpe towne and Burges 
or midd June. 16x5 BiiATitvf ait S trappndoiiZjS) 130 Bout 


mid-bellen twas. 1732 De Voe Plagtie iRtldg.) 25 It was 
now mid-July. ^1859 Tennyson Geraint 612 As a le.if in 
mid-November Is To what it was in mid-October. 1893 l\ 
Adams New Egypt 86’ From mid-June to mid-October. 
1896 Howells Impressions ^ Exp. 322 The wind rises, and 
by mid-afternoon, blows half a gale. 1902 B. Grundy 
Thames Camp 123, I have trouble over my mid-morning 
bathes on account of passing boats, 

d. Tn v.TTious customary collocations or com- 
binations with sb., as mid^carar, -chatmely -ocean, 
-idver, ‘thigh, -volley. Also mid-brain = Mesen- 
cephalon ; mid-breast Ent. — Medipectos; 
mid-breast-bone A‘?//. = Mesosteunu 3I ; f mid- 
calf, the ‘pluck* of a calf; mid-chest Ent. 
= Mesothorax ; mid-kidney Anat. = Mesone- 
phros ; mid-sun (I’are) = midday - siiri ; mid- 
totality Asir.y the middle of the duration of the 
totality of an eclipse ; mid-wicket, in Cricket, the 
fieldsman or his position on the off-side; when 
there. is a corresponding fieldsman on the other 
side of the wicket, the two are distinguished as 
mid-wicket oil (or Mid-on) and mid-wicket off {ax 
Mid-off). 

1875 Huxley & Martin Elem. Biol. (1877) 185 The en- 
cephalon lies in the cranial cavity, which it nearly filb, and 
is divisible into the hind-brain, the *mid'brain, and the 
fore-brain, 1826 Kirbv & Sp. Euiomol. III. xxxv. 562 We 
will next say something upon those.. that compose the me- 
dipectus or ■*mid'breaj»t. Ibid. 566 The central p.irt of the 
nwdipectuSjOT that wlwcU passes between the mid-legs when 
elevated, protended^ or otherwise remarkable, Is colled the 
mesosternum or *niid-breast*bone, 1789 Farley Lend. Art 
Cookery \. xi. (ed. 6) xx6 A *Midcalf. Stuff a calfs heart 
. . and send it to the oven. ..When you dish it up, pour the 
mincemeat in the bottom. .. Set the heart in tne middle, 
and lay the [fi led) liver and bacon over the minced meat. 
1805 Eliz. Raffald Eng. Housekeeper (new ed.) loi 
A good way to dress a Alidcalf. x8i6 Yng. IVontan's 
Comb. I In a Calf,. .the head and inwards are called the 
pluck ; in some places they are called the calf’s race, and in 
others, the mid-calf. 1730-46 Thomson 363 How, 

in his '^mid-career, the' spaniel, struck Stiff by the tainted 
gale. 1839-40 W. Irving IVolfert's R. (1855) 92 He sees 
their concussion, man to man, and horse to hor.se, in mid- 
career. 2879 Farrar St. Paul 1 . 207 Souls which have been 
arrested in niid-career by the heart-searching voice of God. 
1762 More in /’//iV. Trans, LI 1.452 It being a light Levant, 
..and both sbips^ near ‘•mid-chanel. 1879 ^^aMOzCsesar 
xvi. 267 At sunrise they^were in midchannel, .. with the 
cliffs of Britain plainly visible. 2826 Kirby& Sp. Euiomol. 
III. xxxiii. 379 A partition .. passing down vertically into 
the *mid-chest. 2^7 Dryden /Eneid 1. 161 Fierce Eurus . . 
in '’‘mid Ocean left them moor'd a-iand. i88z Athenceum 
J5 Jan. 97/3 Very interesting is the account of the pelagic 
flshesor ibosewluch inhabit the mid ocean. 1571 Goluing 
Calvin on Ps. Ix. i (Interamnls) which may be termed in 
Engli.she, (“Midriver). 2897 Marv Kingsley IF. Africa :86 
We paddled on towards it, bugging the right-hand bank 
again toavoid the mid-river rocks. 2820 Southey Kehama 
xxiii. X, The Diamond City blazing on its height With more 
than “mid-sun splendour. CX375 Xi Pains of Hell 97 in 
O.E. Misc. 25oSumme..I>atstonde|» vp toheore kneon And 
summe to heore*myd-hej’h. 2506-7 Acc. Ld. TreiU. Scotl. 
(2901) III. 252 Item, for jj elne quhit, to be tua pair hos for 
the King to his myd tliee, vij s. 2725 De Foe Voy. round. 
IVorid (1840) 158 The grass.. being as high as our mid- 
thigh. 1872 Tennyson C‘<2>e/4<?-Z.^’;i<’//e79oSlid-ihigh-deep 
in bulrushes. 1879 Proctor Roiigh Ways (1880) 5 At the 
lime of “mid-totality a bright light shone round the moon. 
2667 Milton P. L. vi. 854 Yet half his strength he put not 
forth, but check’d His Thunder in “mid Volie.- 27.^ J- Love 
Cricket 15 He, at “^Mid-wicket, disappoints the Foe. ^ 2849 
Boy's Own Bk. 78 Mid-wlcket on, long slip, and mld-wicket- 
olf. 2850 ‘Bat* Cricket. Man. 44 Mid-Wicket divides the 
ground between the cover point and bowler. 

e. Occasionally the combination of mid + sb. 
(without prep.) is used adverbially. (Probably 
mid in this use is apprehended as a. prep. = amid: 
cf. amidships.) 

2533 Bellenden Livyv. xx. (S.T.S.) II. 214 J>ai sufferit 
be Inemyis to ascend myd montane. 1706 Maule Hist. Piets 
in hlise.Scot. I. 59 Inch Keth lyeth mid-firth almost betwixt 
Leith and Kinghorn. x 8 o 3 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. V. 298 
About mid-bill there is commonly moss. • 2837 Sir F. Pal- 
grave Merck. A Friar. (1844) 80 An open gallery, midheight 
in the guildhall walk 1847 Tennyson Pr/ww iv. 170 To 
drench his dark locks in the gurgling wave ftlid-channck 
1872 — Last Tourn, 487 The red dream Fled with a shout, 
and that low lodge return’d, Mid-forest, and the wind among 
the boughs. 1^ Child Ballads I. 376/1 She struck him 
midshoulders, so that he fell to the ground. 1887 ( 3 . AIere- 
DiTH Ballads *5* P. 86 Light that Caught him mid-gallop, 
blazed him home. 

. f. In comb, with adjs. with the generah sense, 

* belonging to the middle portion of the designated 
tract or period * ; as mid-agi'arian, -arctic, -dia- 
stolic, -dorsal, -facial, -frontal, -Italian, -monthly, 
-thoracic, • Victorian adjs. 

*855 J. G. 3AKE^Flower. PI. 9 Climatic zones... ^ “Mid- 
agrarian to Midarctic. xZ^ Allbxitt's Syst. Med. V. 944 At 
the apex was heard a '•mid-diastolic murmur. 2879 St. 
George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 242 The fracture was in the •imd- 
dorsal region. 2890 Syd. Soc, Lex., *Mtdfncial height,,. 
the distance from the naso-frontal suture to the alveolar 
border of the superior maxillary bone measured on the 
median line. Ibid., *Midfrontal area, the area of the skull 
included between twoverticallincs drawn upwards from the 
supra-orbital arch through the frontal eminence to the 
coronal suture. Midfrontal process, the median azygous 
process of the fronio-nasal process in the embryo. 2895 
Mackail Lat. Lit. i. xi The keen and narrow poliiical 
instinct, by which the small and straggling “mid-Italian town 
grew to be arhitress of the world. 2895 D.xily News 15 Apr. 
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2/6 The declaration of options for the *mid-monthIy settle- 
ment gave a little animation to the first part of the day’s 
business. 1898 A llbutt's Syst.Mcd, V, 080 1 1 [i. e. the cardiac 
apex] may overpass the vertical ^mid-thoracic line. 1903 
Monthly Rru. Aug. 150 ,The^ domestic style which we in 
England call the ^ilid-Victorian. 

2 . Occupying a central, medial, or intermediate 
position. (exc.asin b, c,d); superseded 

in ordinary use by Middle a. 

CX440 yacob's Well 187 Feendys comyn & brokynvp.. 
two cheynes of Jjat stonyn coffre. pe myd-cheyne was stylle 
hole, c 1550 Exam. W, Thoti>c in Foxe A. ^ AT, (1583) I. 
534 In the secret of the midde Masse on Christmas day it 
is written thus: Idem [etc.]. 1S77-8 Ke^. Privy Council 
Scot. II. 665 To remove the occasioun be sum mid and 
indifferent way. i6iz Donne Eleg^ on Death Pr, Henry 
85 Our Soules best baiting, and midd-period, In her long 
journey, of considering God. 1648 Bp. Hall Sel, Tk. § 63 
Betwixt both these extremes, if we would have our souls 
prosper, a middisposition must be attained. 1656 Stanley 
Hist, Philos. V. (1701) 196/1 Betwixt these is a mid-nature. 
C1810 Coleridge in Lit. Rem, (1838) HI. 330 The spirit 
of life in the mid or balancing state between fixation and 
reviviscence. 1819 Keats Isabella xxxii, In the mid-days 
of autumn. 1838 Mks. Browning Seraphim 11. (1892) 75 
A woman kneels The mid cross under. 

b. In collocations, generally hyphened, as mid- 
cuirenty -dishf -division^ -Iiottry -incuory -Unky 
-lobe, -party -pillary -pointy -regioHy -terniy -toe, 
-veiUy -walky -zone. 

1870 Lowell Amon^ my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 364 The •mid- 
current of ever-gathering faith in duty. 1764 Eliz. Moxo.n 
Eng'. Housevj. (ed. 9) 84 They [ic. oyster loaves] are proper 
either for a side-dish or *mid-disn. 1883 Act 48 49 

Viet. c. 23 Sched. vii. 11, County of Lanark .. The 'Mid 
Division. 1415 in York ATyst. Introd. 34 At the *myd- 
howre betwix iiij^'* and v‘** of the cloke. 1667 Milton P, 

V. 376 These mid-hours, til Eevning rise I have at will 1703 
Rowe (Jlyss, iii. i. The Mid-hour of rowHng Night. 1879 
Flower Catal, Mus. Coll. Surg. 1. 36 The deciduous •mid- 
incisors, canines, and molars, i904>4//r^iMr7«« 25 June 821/3 
Prof. W.P.Ker oners important suggestions regarding French 
•mid-links between the Danish and the Scottish ballads. 
1870 Hooker Stud, Flora 263 Lower lip spreading, ♦mid- 
lobe smallest. ^1440 Promp, Pary, 337/x Myddys, or 
the *myd part of a thynge, medium, 1665 Sir T. Her- 
bert Tram (1677) 121 Their mid parts circled with a Zone of 
vari-coloured Plad. 1533 Cqvcrdale Judg. xvi. 29 He toke 
holde of y“ two *mydpilers, that the house stodevpon& was 
holden by. c 1369 Chaucer Dethe JSlaunche 660 Therwith 
fortune sayd checke here And mate in ♦myddepoynteof ye 
checkere, 1856 Hawthorne Eng, Hote^ohs, (1879) U, 80 
The dreary midpoint of the. .plain. x&jgSt. George' s H osp. 
Rep. IX. 80 In one, the left ♦mid-region was the part most 
involved. x86g J. MARXiNEAU Ess. II. 231 [We] refer it to 
the ♦mid-term of ordinary life. 1894 Ceol, Afag. Oct. 4S4 
Projecting at a right angle to the line of the ♦mid-toe. 1857 
T. Moore Handok, Brit, Ferns (ed. 3) x6S Venation (pin- 
nule.s) consisting of a fiexuous *mld vein. x86o Allincham 
in Atkensum 10 Mar. 340 By yellow-leafy ♦midwalk slow 
foots that aged Sexton. 1886 A. NYinchell Walks Ccol. 
Field XX5 A constant temperature would then exist. .at 
the *mid-2one in the crust. 

c. Mid-sixtiesy -nineties etc. ; the middle years 
of the seventh, tenth, etc., decade of a century. 

1898 Nat. Rev, Aug. 843 In the mid-sixties, abundant 
experiment had seemed to show that (etc ]. 1900 Daily 

News X June 6/4 The progress which has been made since 
the mid-nineties in the fostering of Irish not only as a 
literary, but as a spoken language. 

d. Special collocations ; mid-angle, an angle 

of 45° {Cent, Diet. 1890) ; mid-circle, 't’(ct) the 
great circle equidistant from the poles of a sphere; 
(< 5 ) the circle passing through the middle points of 
the sides of a triangle; fmid cost, the midrib; 
mid couple, . 5 V. f (ir) a link for fastening gar- 
ments; {b') pLinLaWy the documents by which an 
heir, assignee, etc., is connected with a precept of 
sasine granted to his predecessor or author ; f mid- 
dinner, a meal between dinner and supper; mid- 
distance ifiV/anre ; mid-finger exc. 

dial,') middle-finger \ mid-gut, the mesenteron ; 
mid-impediment, Sc. Znw (see quot. 1838) ; mid- 
iron Golfy an ‘ iron ’ with medium degree of ' pilch ’ 
or‘loft*; alsoastrokemadewiththis; fmidknow- 
ledge, mediate knowledge; mid-layer Biol. = 
Mesoderm {Cent.Dict.) ; mid-line, a median line ; 
'I* mid-meat, 1 — mid-dinner \ ^mid-motion, 
mean motion ; mid-parent Anthropol, (see quot. 
1889); mid-parentage, relation to the ^mid- 
parent’; so mid-parental a.\ 'j* mid-part adv.y 
as far as the middle, half-way ; t mid-person Sc., 
an intermediary ; f mid-row grains Coa/ Mining 
(see quot.) ; mid-spoon Golf, a ‘ spoon ’ of me- 
dium size ; fmid-Snuday, the Sunday next Mid- 
summer day ; mid superior Se. Law, one who is 
superior to those below him, and vassal to those 
above him (Ogilvie 1882), a mesne lord; hence 
mid-superiority, the position of a mid-superior; 
mid-watch, the middle watch ; mid-workings, 
workings with other workings above and below 
in the same mine or colliery (Gresley Coal-mining 
Gloss, 1883). 

2790 Wildsore in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 529 If the t%vo 
great circles DOE, CQA, be continued, they will^ meet m 
a point of the ♦midcircle 90° from O. 1883 lilid<ircle [see 
Incircle 2^.]. c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 824 Baiih cannell 
bayne an schuldir blaid intwa, Throuch the ♦myd cost. 
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x^3 Invent. Roy. lVardro6e{yZxgi ysc) With twa bultonis 
or ♦midcuppillis of gold joynit to the saidis settis. 1833 
MoRE^iV^j/^ in Stair /ifT/rV. I. clix, Where an heir [etc.] . . 
takes infeftment by virtue of a procuratory of resignation 
or precept^of seisin granted in favour of his predecessor or 
author, it is neces.sary to set forth, in the instrument, the 
mid'COuples, or writing-s, whereby he is connected with the 
said procuratory or precept. 14.. Norn, in Wr.-Wulcker 
739/18 Hoc aunciniuvty hoc iinraiula, hoc merarium, a 
♦myddyner undermete. 1843 Francis Diet. Arts etc., s. v. 
Distance, The ♦mid-distance. 1885 Athcnxum 23 Jlay 
669 In the mid-dhtance is a clump of sober-coloured and 
softly shadowed elms. 1644 Bulwer Chiron. 76 The ♦Mid- 
finger prest to the Palm. 1875 F. M. Balfour in Q. 
yrni. Alicrosc. Set. XV, 213 The ventral wall of the ♦mid- 
gut. 1880 Huxley Crayfish ii. 66 The liver may be re- 
garded as a much divided side-pouch of the mid-gut 1^6 
Kirkaldy & Pollard tr. Boas' Zool. 2^ The mid-gut (me- 
senteron), which is usually long, and in which digestion 
and absorption go on. 1838 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot, 644 
♦Mid-impediment; the RomanlawwA/z«7«//;i//^f/;/iir«^«7;i; 
is anything which intervenes between two events, and pre- 
vents, quoad the former event, the retrospective operation 
of the latter. ^ 1836 Menzies Convey, iii. iii. 605 There 
shall be no mid-impediment 1905 IVestm. Gaz. 23 Aug. 
S/t Braid, with a magnificent ♦mid-iron, was dead on the pin. 
1640 Bp, Hall Chr. Aloder. 11. vi. 36 Betwixt which two 
some have placed a third,a*mid-knowledgcoffuturecondi- 
tionate Contingents. x8^ VV. K. Parker Shoulder-Girdle 
Veriebr, 8 There is no stoppageof theossificationat the*mid- 
line. c X435 Torr. Portugal 1189 He wold not in passe, Till 
they at *myd mete was. 1388 A. King tr. CanisiiH Catech. 
i. iy, To seike yerlie hir place in ye zodiake according to hir 
♦midde motion on ye letter day of december at noone, 1885 
Galton in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 1212 A mean regression from i 
in the ♦mid-parents to i in the offspring would indicate 
[etc.]. 2889 — Nat. Inher. 87 The word ‘Jilid- Parent’., 
expresses an ideal person of composite sex, whose Stature 
is half way between the Stature of the father and ihe trans- 
muted Stature of the Mother. 1883 — in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 
2209 By the use of this word [‘deviate ’] and that of**mid- 
parentage we Can define the law of regression very briefly. 
Ibid.y'HhQ offspring of similar mid-parentages. Jbid, 1208 
The average height of the two parents, or, as I prefer to call 
it, the ‘ *mid-parental* height. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 
1058 Or ever thepreiching was *midpartdone. 2333 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. IL 505 Betuix Scotland and Ingland for till be 
Ane ♦mid persone haifand auctoritte. 2567 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. I. 590 Mark..hes gevin and set in fewferme 
to his spous and bairnis be ane myd persoun, the saidis 
mylnis. 1609 Skene Reg. AfaJ., S/at. David II 42 It is 
lesome to them to cause their campions or ane midde persone 
to fecht agains the defender. 1723 H. Bellers in Phil, 
Trans. XXVII. 542 A hard grey Iron Oar, with some white 
spots in if, called the ♦Mid-row Crains. 2863 Rambling 
Remarks on Gol/ 13 In some links, several of these clubs, 
such as the *mid-spoon, baffing-spoon, driving putter, and 
niblick may be dispensed with : but in greens such as St. 
Andrews, Musselburgh, Prestwich, and some others, they 
all come into requisition more or less.^ 1906 Price List 
Got/ Clubs, Bulger Mid Spoons. 24.. in Rel. Ant. I. 85 
The Fame sonday be-fele that yere one *Mydesonday. 1830 
G. Ross Leading Cases Law Scot. 11 * 316 His taking up 
the ♦mid-superiority of the lands sold was no obstacle. 2535 
CovERDALE yudg. vH. 19 Aboutc the time whan the ♦myd- 
waich begynneth. 290xA/«7«<yV/l/tf^. XXV. 344/2 Another 
kind of deep sea courage is known as ‘ mid-watch Pluck ’• 

B. sby Ohs, cxc. dial. 

1 . The adj, used absol. = Middle sb. in various 
senses. 

a 1300 E, E. Psalter OKycKS. ii led Irael fra mid of Jja. 
c 1330 A rth, ^ Alerl. 9765 (Kdlbing) 5 ete he tok he hridde S: 
cleued him to he midde. c 1400 Three Kings Cologne 221 
(Camb. MS.) Euerych of he ij kyngis departed a-sonder and 
aaf place to her thrid felowe, and so resceyucdhym to lye in 
pe mydde bitwix hem bohe. 4x1343 Wyatt Ps. 1 l The 
Author 3 Like .os the pilgrim..ln some fresh shade Jieth 
down at mid of day. 1561 Hollybush Hom. Apoih. 21 The 
urine is whyte, thick, and pale above and in the midde it 
is clere. 1566 Painter Ptd, Pleas. \, Ded. 5 Among the mid 
of my reioyce of those before remembred, 1 cannot pretermit 
the lamentable loss of the best approued Conner that euer 
[etc.]. 1634-3 Brereton Trav. (Cbetham Soc.) 46 A great 
number of Dutchwomen, who resolved to keep their seats in 
the mid of the aisle. 1635 Fuller Ch. Hist. in. ii. § 58 
Next his skin he wasaHermite, and wore sack-cloth; in the 
midd he had the habit of a Monk. 16. . Robin Hood newly 
revived iii. in Child Ballads III, 14^1 It was in the mid 
of the day. 170a Dryden Fables, Cinyras 4- Alyrrha 124 
*Xwas now the mid of Night. i85t Cumbld, Gloss., Alid, 
the middle ; the centre. 

b. Comb. : Mid-deep adv., as deep as the 
middle of the body. 

z8x2 J. J. Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 91 Jumping into the 
water middeep, 

2 . A lamb of medium class. 

1831 Sutherland Famn Rep. 80 m Libr. l/sefi Knowl., 
Husb, III, The wedder Iambs arc divided into three sorts, 
called tups, mids, and paleys. 

f C. adv. In the middle. Obs, 

13. . Gaw. < 5 ' Gr. Kni. 1730 5 ® be lad hem bi la^, mon, he 
lorde & his meyny ; On his maner bi he mountes, quyle myd, 
ouer, vnder. 1426 Lydc. De Gnil, Pilgr. 4680 To clothe the 
poore, wych nakyd stood Myd off the gate. 1370-6 Lam- 
barde Peramb. Kent (1826) 197 It ran midde betweenethe 1 
two Blshopricks. j 

mid (uaid), sb? Jocular shortening of Mid- | 
SHIPMAN. Cf. Middy, ! 

1797 JIrs. a. M. Bennett Beggar Girl(xSx3) III. iso He 
put on the uniform of a mid. 1836 Marrvat AUdsh. Easy 
XXV, When a mid is in love, he always goes aloft to think of 
the object of bis affection. 1893 Si^ane-Stanley Remin. 
Alidshipm, Life xxii, 301 On reaching the gun-room they 
were received by the expectant Mids with a host of questions. 

•f prep? {adv.). Obs, Forms: 1-4 mid, 

myd, 1-3 miS, 3 midd. Also (before dentals and 
sibilants) 1-3 mit, 3 myjt. See also Mide- [Com. 


Teut.; OE. mid, Northumb. mid, corresponds to 
OFris. mithy OS. mid (Du. met), OHG. (MHG., 
mod.G.) mit, ON. me'S (Sw., Da. jned), Goth, mip 
(in comb, mid-), cogn. w. Gr. fterd (see Meta-) 
and Zend, mat with. The word became obsolete 
before the end of the 14th c. ; superseded by With. 

It had approximately all the modern senses of tt'/Z/i, except 
that of opposition (as in to fight with), which was the pro- 
minent sense of wi3 in OE. In OE. mid and wiA were 
sometimes opposed, as in the first quot. below; our ‘with 
the stream * was in OE. mid siriame, while wi3 str/ame 
meant ‘against the stream'.] 

1 . Denoting association, connexion, accompani- 
ment, proximity, addition, conjunction, communi- 
cation, intercourse. 

^00 O. E. Chron. an. 837 ^jjelhelm ealdorman ;^efeaht 
wio )>a Deniscan on Port mid Dorssetum. c^^o Lindisf. 
Gosp. Luke xiii. i Dara vel hxora blod [pilatusj gemengde 
mid as$5dnisuin hiora. c 2x75 Lamb. Horn. 77 Hu seal hat 
bon sohhen na Mon mine likame irineS ne mid me flesliche 
hefde to donne. a isoo Aloral Ode 142 Betere is wori water 
drunch hen alter nieind mid wine, a xzz^ Ancr. R. 248 God 
Almihti . . alihte adun to helle uorto sechen feolawes, & 
delen mid ham het god Jiet he hefde. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
5859 Ac let me speke mid my broher vor me longeh bini to 
se. ft 1300 K . Horn (Camb. MS.) 666 ‘ Kyng he sede, ‘ wel 
husitte, And alle hine knijtes mitte*. C13X3 Shoreham v. 
214 Dominus tecum , . (hat hys toseggene ‘god es myjtte’). 
c 2330 Arth. A Alerl. 1468 ^Kdlbing), The king was wondred 
of h:s cas & al, that euer mid him was. ^1330 Will. Paleme 
3x33 And hat menskful maide hat here myd he lies. 1377 
Langl. P. pi. B. IV. 77 Wisdome and witte. .toke Mede myd 
hem mercy to winne. 2393 Ibid. C. xvii. 182 And so is man 
hat hah bus m^mde myd liberum arbiirium. 

b. In the same direction as (a stream, a wind). 

709 Grant in Birch Cariul. Sax. I. 283 Onlong broces 

midstreame. c 2203 Lay. 13792 preo sci’pen gode comen mid 
han flode. x^a^o Ayenb. 180 peruore hi byehase he wedercoc 
hat is ope he steple hat him went mid eche wynde. 

c. In agreement with, following the action of; 
analogously to, like. 

c^6i zEthelwold Rule Si. Benet vub. (1885) 29 And hus 
mitian wttegan clypige ; ‘Tonahte icwaBS3ehworfen,andic 
hit nyste*. axzzs Ancr. R. 264 Mid te gode losaphat, 
sendeo beoden uor sondesmon anon efter sukurs to h^ Prince 
of heouene. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 73 Drynke but myd 
[A V, 58 with] he doke and djme hut ones, 

2 . Indicating an accompanying circumstance, 
condition, action, disposition of mind. With a 
noun expressing feeling or altitude of mind it often 
forms a combination et^uivalent to an adverb. 

<*900 tr. Bxda's Hist. i. vii. (1890) 36 Midhlssylfes willan, 
cxoooiELFRic yosh. vi. 25 And hi; sioSan leofodoti mid sibbe 
betwux him. c 2175 Lamb, Horn. 3 Heo urnen on-jein him 
al h& bebreisce men mid godere heorte and summe mid ufele 
heonke. r 2205 Lay, 10782 pat hu mid gride me leten uaren 
forS toward Rome, a 2335 Ancr. R. ^ peonneualleSadun 
mid heos gretunse. ^ 2397 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3932 Hii come 
& mette bom baldeliche mid god ernest ynou. a 2300 Vox 
4 Wolf 248 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 63 Mid thilke wordes the 
volf lou. c 2300 Beket 451 The kyng aros mid [earlierverston 
in] wratbthe ynou^. c 23x5 Shoreham v. 331 panne ich dar 
segge mid gode ryjte hat [etc.]. 

b. ss Having (an attribute or quality). 
cxzzo Bestiary 444 De deuel is tus 8e fox ilik miS luele 
breides and wia swik. Ibid, 736 Panter..i5 blac so bro of 
qua!, mid wite spottes sapen al. <3x233 Leg. Kath, 1430 
Ah mit se swide lufsume leores ha leien [etc.]. 

3 . Indicating (a) the means or instrument; {b) 
the instrumentality or cause. 

a 900 tr. Bxda's Hist. i. xvi [xxvii] (1890) 74 To don hatte. . 
untrume mid hinre trymenisse syn jesirongade, & unrehte 
mid hinre aldorlicnesseseongerehte. axoooCxdmon'sGen. 
231 (Gr.) Forhon he heom jewit forjeaf & raid his handum 
;;esceop halis drihten. cxxqs Lamb, Horn. 25 He seiS mid 
ha muoe, h^t nis naut in his heorte. Ibid. 87 pet heo sculden 
. . merki mid pan blode bore duren. c 2203 Lay. 23572 And 
no lete noht pat wrseche uolk uor-faren al mid hungre. 
c Z220 Bestiary 578 And to late waken, de sipessinken mitte 
suk, ne cumen he nummor up. a 1325 St, Alarher. 4 Al pat 
biset is mit see ant mit sunne, buuen ba ant bineoden. 1297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 835 Clopep him mid be be-steclop pat je 
mo we bise. Ibid. 21865 He was al so sik mid gouie & oper 
wo. 2340 Ayenb. 44 Ase dop pise tavernyers pet uellep pe 
mesure myd scome. 

4 . With regard to ; in respect of; touching. 

<2X000 Cxdmon's Gen. 2253 (Gr.) p^ sie ajlmihiig dribtna 

drihten dema mid unc twih. c 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 47 
Wich peau wes on pe olde la^e mid wimmen. c 1203 Lay. 
27808 Lauerd hu mid pe? a 1223 yiiUaua zo To wurchen 
pi wil & al pat te wel liked as mit tin ahne. c 1290 S. Eng, 
Leg. 1 . 190/24 ‘ Louerd seide Saule po, ‘ 3wat wohpov do 
mid_ me? ' 1297 Glouc. (Rolls) 833 Alas quap pe quene 
po, is it nou mid him so ? 

5 . In the sight, estimation, or opinion of. 

c 930 Lindisf. Gosf. Malt. vi. x Mearde nabbas^e mid fader 
iurre sede in heafnas is, cxooo iELFRic Saints' Lives lu. 

498 pjEt he him geswutelode hwylc basilius warre on wurA 
scype mid him. CX205LAY. 12638 past wes bob man.. « mid 
godde swide hseh. 13^0 Ayenb. i82Vorhirapingppet he is 
a wel guod man and wel mid gode. 

6. In the possession or power of. 

a 1000 Ags. Ps. cxxix. [cxxx.J4 Ysseomildheortnesmid pe 
[Vulg. apud te.] c 1320 Cast. Love ^9? P/r beh rihte domes 
mitte [= mid pel, Alle pine werkes bep ful of wiite. X 377 ‘ 
Langl. P. PI. B. xvii. 167 Al pe my3te myd hym is in makyr.g 

adverbial phrases. (See also Mididone.) 
a. Mid alle (in OE. mid ealle, eallum ) : alto- 
gether; entirely; ..and all; at tlie same time, 
Withal. ^ . u- 

a^O. E. Chroiuan. S93 SwaPxtbieaseitan himon ar.nc 
sip o*r mid horsum mid ealle. c 1000 Ags. Leg. St. A ndrew 

60 
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.5- S/. Veronica (Camb. Antiq. Soc.) 38 Hyne myd scryne 
myd eallum on feastum cwearlerne beclysdon. c 1000 
jElfric Gravu xxxviii. (Z.) 239 Stir^iius grundlunge o 85 e 
mid stybbe mid ealle. radicitns grundlunga odSe mid 
wyrttruman mid ealle. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 5: He gede- 
rede michel ferde raid alle and sende in to ierusalera. a 1225 
Juliana 15 Ich chulle )?at he wite hit ful wel & tu eke mid 
(jI. a 1250 07 ul i<t Night. 666 Her to lieo moste answere vynde 
Oher mid aUe beon bihinde. ^1305 St. Cristoflier 172 in 
E. E. P. (1862) 64 And tuo faire wymmen mid alle seint 
Crislofre he bro5te. 

b. Mid the best, the inost\ as good, as great as 
possible. So mid the Jirst^ as soon as possible. 

c 1203 Lay. 9801 AUe daji )>er n$ste feht mid ban maste. 
Ibid. 9806 peer wes harm mid pon meste bi-uoren Ex- 
chastre. a 1300 N. Horn. 1073 Apulf, mi gode fela3e, God 
knijt mid [Laud M.^. wyt] pc beste, And he treweste. Ibid. 
1199 (Laud MS.) Schenk hus Myd pe furste. 

c. Mid childe\ with child (see Child sb. 17). 
Ic'jS'o Eaivs of Abp. Egbert c. 28 {.title) in Thorpe Laxvs 

II. 130 Wif Sonne heo mid eyide bi)?. ctzoo THn. Coll. 
Hom.zx peholiegastwile cumen uppen pe, and godes mihte 
make Se mid childe. Ibid., And hus bica_m ure lafdi Sainte 
Marie mid childe. c 1203 Lay. 13869 pa wif fared mid childe. 
1340 Ayenb. S2 pe wyfroan grat myd childe. 

d. Mid iwisse \ see I-wis sb. 

c 1275 Sinners Beivare 32 in O. E. Mise. 72 pal is in 
heouene blys.se; Heo cumep per myd iwisse, pat luuyep 
godes love, c 1323 Sfiec, Gy IVarw. 689 He shal haue 
comfort and solaz Off he hoU cost ., pat _wole .. make men 
haue, mid iwisse, Tristi hope to neuene blisse. 

8. Placed after the word that it governs. 

Beoxvulf 41 Him on bearme la;? madma mani:?o, pa him 
raid scoldon on flodes aht feor ^ewitan. c x2os Lay. 732 
Cnihtes fused me mid [r 1275 mid me). axze^QSa'tvles Warde 
in Colt. Horn. 245 For San he se helende under-feng pa sin- 
fullan and bam mid imone hafede. a x-^aCursor 
pe feurth to her hir-self mid to con.stantinopil. 

0 . absol. or as adv. With the person or thing 
specified ; together. 

C9S0 Lindisf Gosp. Luke xiv. 15 Sume of dam mid vel 
gehc hlingendum (L. quidam de simul discumbeniibus). 
cxoooSax.Leeckd. 1 . 158 Wid.slapleaste jenym pysseylcan 
wyrte wos, smyre pone man mid. ^2200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 
115 SwQ us longe to him. alse diden hise apostles and teo 
hus to him also he hem dide and understonde mid on his 
riche, a 1230 Owl <$• Night. 136 The? appel trendU from 
thon irowe, Thar he and other mid growe. c 1400 Laud 
Troy Bk. 15314 Ther him hid With twenti armed kny?tes 
myd That were hardy &: wondir strong. 

Mid, ’mid (mid), pre^:^ Poetical aphesis of 

Amid. 

x8o8 Scott Mann. i. xxiii, Mid thunder dint and flashing 
levin, 1833 M. Arnold SeholanGipsy vii. But ’mid their 
drink and clatter he would fly. 1870 Morris Earthly Par., 
Man born to be King 23 Mid the faces so well known Of 
men he well might call his own He saw a little wizened man. 
Mid, dial, pronunciation of might, pa. t. of May. 
X780 Charlotte Smith Etlielinde {i^i^) III. 70 To have 
a hllle item of where 1 mid look for her frinds. 1796 — 
Marchmont 1 . 235, 1 thought perhaps it middent be too late. 
X89X T. Hardy Tess i. iii, Vou mid last ten years j you mid 
go off in ten months, or ten days. 

II Mi da. Ent. Obs~’^ [mod.L., ad. Gr. fitSas 
* a destructive insect in pulse * (L. & Sc.).] The 
larva of the bean-fly. 

1733 in Chambers Cyd. Supp. In recent Diets. 

t Mid-age. Obs. [f. Mid a. + Age j^.] 

sa Middle age. 

C X440 Jacob's lf'(£:/fi7xThynkinpi3outhe, inpimyd-age, 
& in bin age,, .how pou bast mysspendyd hem in synne& in 
euyll gouernaunce. 1309 Barclay (1874) II. 

172 Whether thou be olde, yonge, or of myd age Set nai thy 
trust to moche on berytage. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. Sf Cr. 11. ii. 
104 Virgins, and Boyes, mid-age & wrinkled old. 1737 
Mrs. Griffith Lett, Henry fp Frances {x'jh-j) IV. i3oWe.. 
return back, from Midage, to Childage, again. 

Hence + Mid-aged = Middle-aged. 

*556 J. Heywood spider <5- F. xxxvi. 14 Frosen to death : 
midaged, yonge, and olde. 1821 Sm J. D. Paul Rouge et 
Noir 69 Now mark his mid-aged neighbour. 

Mid air. The middle region of the air; the 
tract between the clouds and the part of the atmo- 
sphere near the ground. Chiefly in phrase in mid 
air. Also rarely used as adv. (=in mid-air) and 
attrib. 

1667 Milton P. L. vr. 536 Zophiel, of Cherubim the swiftest 
wing, Came flying, and in mid Aire .aloud thus cri’d. 1706 
Pope IFinter 5.^ No more the mounting larks, while Daphne 
sings, Shall list ning in mid air suspend their wings. 1776 
J. Bryant A/vthol. 111 . 229 Here towering steep The rock 
Aornon rises high in view E’en to the mid-air region. 1830 
hytLLPrinc. Geol. 1 . 300 Large quantities of fine sand, which, 
being in mid-atr when detached, are carried by the winds to 
great distances. 1865 Dickf.ns Mut. Fr. 1. ix, Mr. and 
Mrs. Boffin sat staring at mid-air. 1883 Contemp. Rev. 
June 874 A.sort of .spiritualistic unattached garment, floating 
about m mid-air. 1886 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 409 All 
those doors mid-air lead to the lofts above. 

Midan, variant of Maidan. 

1882 Mrs, B. M. Croker Proper Pride II. i. 14 He.. was 
galloping away over the moonlit midan. 

Midas (msi'diEs), [a, L. Midas, Gr. MiSdr.] 

1 . The name of a fabled king of Phrygia, to 
whom Bacchus granted that all he touched should 
turn to gold (a boon that had to be withdrawn 
to prevent his perishing of hunger), and to whom 
Apollo gave ass’s ears' as a punishment for dullness 
10 the charm of his lyre. Hence used allusively. 

1568 T. Howell /'<?4.v//j(Grosart) 150 She. .will, -/nake the 
weare kyng Midas eare. 157S G. Harvey (Cam- 

den) 98 Eicd like an Argus, earde like a Midas. xS9x Nashe 


Pref. to Sidney's Astr.fy Stella A3 A number of Midasses. 
1596 Shaks. Merck. V. in. ii. 102 Thou gaudie gold, Hard 
food for Midas. 1728 Pope Dune. iii. 324 Our Midas sits 
Lord Chancellor of Plays! x86r By-roads 211 

We are looked upon as men made of money, — as so many 
Midases, making gold with a touch, 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

xs 63 Grafton Chron. II. 439 Ye must vnderstand that 
Princes haue somelyme Argus eyes, and Midas eares. X670 
Lassels Voy. Italy II. 350 Braue Raphasl, whose only 
touch of a nnger could, Midas like, turne gaily pots into 
gold. X784 CowpER Task iv, 507 Ten thousand casks, .. 
Touched by the Midas finger of the State, Bleed gold for 
ministers to sport away.^ 190X E. J. Dillon in Contemp, 
Reii. Apr. 474 He is cordially hated by bankers, promoters, 
speculators and most men of the hlidas-eared class. 

2 . Midas's ear\ the shell of a gastropod, Auri- 
cula Midm. 

xyt3 Petivcr Aquat. Anim. Autboina: 2 Aurls Midae.. 
Midas Ear. 1835 Penny Cycl. III. loq Auricula Midse 
(Lam.), yoluia atiris Midx (Linn.), the Midas’s ear of col- 
lectors, is a good example of the genus. 

Miday, obs. form of Midday. 

Mid-course. [f* Mid a. -t- Course.] 

1 . The middle of one’s course. Now chiefly in 
phrase in mid-course. 

xs6r T. Norton CalvnPs Inst. in. ipo Ho^je stretcheth 
fayth to the vttermoste bonde, that it faint not in the mldde 
course nor in the very beginning. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 
204 Why in the East Darkness ere Daves mid-course. 
1760-72 H. Brooke Fool ofQual. (1809) III. 93 Three of 
them, In mid-course, bore off a small ring . . on the point of 
his lance. 1894 H. D. Lloyd IVralth agst. Comviw. 317 
The gas-company suspended its operations in mid-course. 

2 . A middle course or mode of procedure. 

In some recent Diets. 

Middsen eard,Middanerd,var. ff. M iddenerd. 
Midday (midid«f*). Forms: see Mid a. and 
Day. Also 4 miday, 6 myday. [OE. middxg 
(also as syntactical comb.) « OHG. initiitag and 
mitier tag (MHG. mitietac, miitac, also syntacti- 
cally in oblique cases mitten tac etc.; mod. G. 
uiittag'), MDu., MLG. middach (mod. Du. middag), 
ON. middagr miSr dagr (S\v., Da. middag).'] 

1 , The middle of the day; the time when the 
sun is at its highest point, noon. 

972 Blickl. Ho$n. 47 hriddan sil>c on mldne das. *000 
Sax. Leeclui. III. 2x8 On hone twelftan dssbyS seo sceadu 
to underlie & to none xxv fota & to middase xxii. cizoo 
Vices iif Virtues 125 AUwa wel on baton ^mid-niht alswa on 
mid-dais. ai2z$Ancr.R,^^ Abute mid dei hwose mei, 

& hwose ne met heonne, o summe oSertime, hcnclie o Godes 
rode, a 1300 Floriz ^ Bl, isx Bihat bit was middai hi?, 
Floriz was })« brigge ni?, e 1330 Arth. Merl, 5189 (KOlb- 
ing)^ Miday passed & none cam. . CX460 Towneley Myst. 
xxvi. 522 Sich melody, myd-day ne morne, As was maidc 
there, 2326 Pilgr, Perf. (W. oe W. 1531) 73 b, The lyght 
of the mornynge Sc the lyght of the myddayc . . is all of one 
nature. 1594 T. B. La Pritnand. Fr. Acad. 11. 170 They 
are like to men compassed and couered with darknes at 
Midday, a 1631 Donne Lett., To M. /. IV. 8 Like infancy 
or age to mans firme stay, Or earely or late twilights to 
mid-day, 1667 Milton P, L. vtii. 112 Ere mid-day arriv’d 
In Eden. 17x8 Atterbury Serm. (1734) I- 1B4 Had he ' 
IJesus] appeared at Mid-day to all the People, yet all the 
People would not have believed in him. x86o Tyndall i 
Glac. I. vi. 42 The sun at mid-day shines down the glacier. , 
x866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xiii, The church was 
always clean and ready for me after about mid-day. 
fS' 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. iv. vii. § 10. 297 Her 
letters, .were written in the mid-day of Louis’s reign. 

+ b. Ecd. One of the canonical hours; =Sext, 
<11000 Colloquy 0/ ^l/ric in Wr.-Wuleker 101/^17 >Efter 
hisum we sungan middaeS- rxo5o Suppl. ^l/ric's Closs. 
ibid. 175/45 Sexta, middses- cxzqo St. Brendan 225 in 
.y, Eng. Leg, I. 225 pe foweles sunge ek here matyns wel 
ri?t,..& of he sauter seide he uers & sihh^ also prime, & 
vnderne sihhe, & middaL ?ax4oo Morie Arth. 1587 He 
salle haue maundement to-morne or myddaye be roungene. 

•h 2. The South. [Cf. L, mei'idies, F. midi,] Obs. 
2481 Caxton Myrr. ii. i. This place Aaron Is named the 
ryght mydday as she that is seiie in the myddle of the 
worlde. 1526 Xindale^c/x viii, 26 Arysc and goo towardes 
midde daye. 1604 E. GIrimstoneI D’ Acosta's Hist. Indies 
HI. ii. 121 The Southerne which blows from the Midday or 
South, is bote. 

3 . attrib., as (in sense i) midday-coach, -devotions, 
-dinner, -heat, -light, -meal, -mealtime, -post, -rest, 
-slumber, -splendour, -sun, -thermometer, -time, 
-train ; t (in sense 2) midday field, forest, side. 
Also f midday circle = Meridian f mid- 
day devil, dend, transl, of Vulg, daemonium 
meridianum Ps. xc[i], for which the Eng. Bible 
has ‘the destruction that wasteth at noonday* 
(cf. meridian devil)*, midday flower, a flower 
belonging to the genus Alesembryanthemum, which 
opens its flowers only for a short time at midday ; 
t midday line sr Meridian lute\ midday song 
= sense i b; + midday sphere. Pthe southern 
heavens ; f midday sprite ? = midday devil. 

i5S9_ W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Classe 21 The meridiane 
or *middaie circle (saith hej is describid and drawen by the 
poles of the worlde (etc.). 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, xxx, 
To London by the *mid-day coach. <2x340 Hampole Ps. 
xc(ij. fiThousall noght drede..of inras and *mydday deuyll. 
*534 More Contf. agst. Trib. iil xi. (1553) N vii b, In this 
temptacion he shewetb himself such as the prophet namelh 
him, demonium meridianum, the mid day deuill. 2709 
Pope Jan. 4 /I/a^ 48 They style a wife. .A night-invasion 
and a inid-day-devil. 1694 F. Braggs Disc. Parables 
xiii. 435 Our 'midday devotions, because we are then in j 


the midst of the dangers and temptations of the day, 
1852 Miss Mulock Agatha’s Husband xx, (1875) 273 A 
*mid-day country dinner. 1382 Wyclif Ezek. xx. 46 
Prophecy thou to the wodi place, or wildernes, of the 
^rayddaj, or south, feeld [Vulg. agri meruiiani], 1388 
— Ps. xetij. 6 Of asailing, and a *myddai feend. a 1400 
Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494 1 n. xxxviii, They are 
begylcd of the myddaye fende. 1388 Wyclif Ezek. xx. 
47 And thou schalt seie to the *myddai forest [Vulg. saltui 
meridiano]. 2392 Shaks. Ven./^Ad. 177 Titan tired in the 
♦midday heate, With burning eye did hotly ouer-looke them. 
1614 Jackson Creed 111. 315 As if there were no difference 
betwixt*mid-day.lightand mld-night-darkenesse. xS54Z.^<f. 
' gate’s Bochasj. 1 . 2 The sonne..more cleredyd shine Ihan it 
doth nowin his *midday lyne, 1878 Huxley Physiogr, 7 
The line indicated by the shadow at noon is known as the 
meridian line or mid-day line. i86x DoRAGREENWELLPi>r«« 
224 Come and share My ♦mid-day meal, 1393 Lancl. P. PI. 
C. X. 246 At *mydday meel-tyme ich mete with hem ofte. 
1857 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 314, I may have a letter by 
the^ ♦midday post. 2821 Byron Cain iil i, His hour of 
*mid-day rest is nearly over. 16x2 Drayton Poly-olb, i. 172 
Let vs (nobler Nymphs) vpon the ♦mid-daic side, Be frolick 
with the best. 2837 Whewell iY/rr. Induct. Sci. (1857)1. 
14 The period of the first waking of science, and that of its 
♦mid-day slumber. 2833 Rock Ch. of Fathers III. 11, 8 In 
like manner, ♦midday-song or sext, and none-song, were 
gone through. 2430-40 Lydg. Bochas iv. xi. (1494) o b, 
Towarde Septemptrion [and] vnder the ♦mydday .spere his 
power raught and his regalye. 285^ J.S. C..h^2.QTi Napoleon 
(1855) II. iv, 72 A brilliant moon difi^used an almost ♦midday 
splendor, a 2529 Skelton Sp. Parrot 507 So myche coniu- 
racions for civyshe *myday sprettes, £•2420 Pallad. on 
Husb. II. 159^ The ♦mydday sonne ek sionde hit with to 
mete, In placis colde. 2392 Shaks. i Hen. VI, i. i. 14 His 
sparklini; Eyes, . .More dazzled and droue back his Enemies, 
Then mid-day Sunne, fierce bent against their faces. 2743 
Wesley Ch. 22 The Difference between them is as 

great as the Difference between the Light of the Morning 
and that of the Mid-day Sun. ^ 2856 Kane Arct. Expi. 
II. vii. 78 So mild that our •mid-day thermometers gave 
but 7°. <21300 Cursor M. 225x2 pe sun .. quen it es he 
fairest on to loke At *mlddai time. 2874 Burnand My 
lime xi, He could dispose of me by a ♦mid-day train. 
Midde(l(l, variant forms of Mid, Middle. 
Midden (mid’n). Now dial, (rarely arch.). 
Forms : 4 medynge, myding, 4-5 myd(d)yng, 
5 middynge, myddyn, 5-6 mydding, 5-9 
midding, 6 myddin, d-ymydinge, 7 iniding(e, 
7-9 middin, 7- midden. [Of Scandinavian origin : 
ME. corresponds to Da. madding, altered 

form of vi/gdynge, f. mfg (see Muck) ■¥ dynge heap. 
(The ON. form would be *inyki-dyngja, but dyngja 
in the sense of ‘heap* has not been found.)] 

1 . A dunghill, manure-heap, refuse-heap. 

2373 Sc. Leg. Saints xvili. {Egipdane) 468 Ay valouand 
me in pox syne, as sow a medynge dots vitbine. Ibid, xx% 
{Theodera) 615 pe mylk of sowis.has he tane, hat lay by in 
he myddyng. c 2420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 750 The myddmg, 
selte it wete as it may rote. <rx 470 Henbysom Mor, Fao. 
I. {Cock Jjr Jasp.) iii, Pietie it war, tnow suld ly in this mid- 
ding. 1331 Nottingham Rec. 111 . 367 A garden .. next to 
the mydding. 2570 Levins Manip, 234/9 A Myddin, yf/«<2- 
rium.^ 1667 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 225 For takeing away 
the midine of ashes out of the churchyard is. ^d. 27x8 
Ramsay CVirist's Kirk Gr. lit, xix, The wives and gylUngs 
a' spawn’d out O’er middings and o’er dykes. 1826 E. 
Swi.NBUBNE in J. Raine Mem. J. Hodgson (1858) II. 74 
A midden is well placed on the oppo.dte side of them. 2887 
Morris Odyss, x. 412 The herded kine as full-fed of grass 
withal They come aback to the midden (Gr. cy xon-poi']. 

b. Proverbs and allusions. 

C-1S98 D. Ferguson Scot, Prov. (1785) 4 A cock is crouse 
on his ain midding. 1388 Churchyard Challenge (1593) 78 
Much like bold Cocks that lowd on midding crowes. 1894 
Hall Caine Manxman vi. xiii, Any cock can crow on his 
own midden. 

2340 HAMPOLE/’r. Consc.628 A fouler myddyng saw thow 
never nane. 2588 A. King tr. Cafiisius' Catech. 27 b, For- 
giue me all my sinnes, and raise me poor creritpr out of the 
midding. 2637-30 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodcow Soc.) 437 
Alace ! I see ail the middin (or dunghiU) of the muck of the 
corruption of the Kirk of Ingland comeing on upon us._ 1859 
Kingsley Misc. (x86o) II. 50 That everlasting midden 
which men call the world. 

2. Short for Kitchen midden. 

[1832 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) I. i. 37 True shell 
mounds corresponding to the Danish kitchen middens.] 
1866 Laing Rem. Cait/m. 3 In the case of the lowest 
Danish middens we are carried very far back in the scale 
both of time and civilization. 

3. attrib., as midden-fiy, -head, -heap, -hill, -tike. 
midden cock = dunghill cock \ midden creel, a 
basket for carrying manure ; midden crow, the 
carrion crow ; midden fowl == dunghill fozvl; 
midden hole, a place excavated to hold a manure- 
heap ; f midden lair Sc . — Middenstead ; 
midden mavis, a ragpicker (Jam.) ; t midden 
mount, a mound made of refuse; midden pit, 
a pit for holding manure; midden stance ■= 
Middenste^vd ; f midden tul 5 ear, one who fights 
over the ‘midden *, a quarrelsome person. 

2818 Scott Hrt. Mull. .xUii, He was as uplifted as a 
♦midden-cock upon patteiis. 1865 Kingsley Herew. xvii, 
The midden cock sole rival to the e.xgle 1 279a Burns 

Willie's Wife iv, Her walie nieves like *midden-creels. 
2831 Montagu's Ornith. Diet. 1x3 Black Neb. Corby 
Crow. ., *Midden Crow. xpS Ramsay Fables xxiii. 2 
A paughty Bee Observ'd a bumble ♦midding flic. 1000 
H. G. Graham See. Life Scot, in x8th C. (1901) I. 6 The 
♦midden-fowls feasted and nursed their broods among 
nettles and docks. 2768 Ross Helenore (1789) 85 Wesc no 
be heard upon the "midden bead. 2823 Galt Gilhaize II. 
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X. 104 Iis roots of rankness are in the midden*head of 
Arminianism. x88<S Willock Rosctty Ends xviii. • 129 
Rowin' owre an* owre ane anither in the parental *midden- 
heap. 4564-78 Bullein DiaL agsL Pest, (1888) 9 Like 
vnto greate siinkyng mucle *medin hides. 1783 Burns 
Halloiveen xxii, She. .ran thro’ ■*midden*hole an a’. 169a in 
E£C, ConvenL Royal Burghs Scot.Xi^Zo) IV. 571 Item, a 
years [rent] of the *midding lairs at the east and west ports 
18 o o. 1832-53 Whistle-Binkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. 1. 88 Ilk 
*inidden*mavi.s, we black jaudy. A* dread and fear thee. 
ai^o Spalding Trout. (Bannatyne Club) 1. 193 The toun 
of Edinburghe . . raised ^midden mentis at Heriot’s Wark. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 8770 pat alle i>is world, pare we 
won yhit War noght bot als a *myddyng.pytt. 1844 Ste- 
phens 11. 654 This is easily effected by draining 

the ‘•midden’ stance. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems ii. 14 He 
barkis lyk ane •midding tyk. 1535 Stewart Cron.^ Scot. 
(Rolls) III. 440 Seindill [is].. Ane *mydding tuljear in ane 
batlell bydar. 

t Udi’ddenerd. Obs. Forms; i middan- 
Seard, -eard, 2 middanerd, middeunard, 
midenarde, 3 middsen card, middeneard, 
middenerd, middenherde, myddenerd. [OE. 
middangeani (later -card hy association with card 
dwelling, Kud), corresp. to OHG. mitiiu^art^ 
Goth. inidjttngards» The exact formation is 
obscure, but the elements are OTeut, *jnidJo- 
Mid a. + *gardo-z enclosure, tract, Yard. Cf. ON. 
midgarSr Midgard, OS, miliilgardy OHG. mini- 
gart and miltilgari ; also Mjddle-erd. 

According to Brugmann, the first element Is OTeut, 
* 7 /u\fjH 7 uo-t .superlative of Mid a . : cf. Midmost.] 

The world ; the earth as situated between heaven 
and hell ; also, the inhabitants of the earth. 

j?e’<;wr^75, Jlani^re Hsne middan^eard, 

c looo Ags. Cosp, John iv. 42 We witon h^et he is soh mid- 
dan-eardes haslynd. a 1175 Cott. Ho 77 t. 225 Ic wille senden 
flod ofer aine middennard. cr2o3 Lav. 24778 Whar Jju 
mod nime a hisie mlddenerde. ^1275 Passioti our Lord 
478 in O. E. Misc. 50 Hit wes welneyh mydday jjo jjustev- 
nesse com In alle Aliddenhetde fort pet hit wes non. /bid. 
544 lesus crist .* com in*to his myddenerd sunfulle men to 
ryhie. 

lUCiddenstead (mi'd'nsted). [f. Midden + 
Stead. Cf. MUa. m^ddi/jgsled^ (Kalkar).] The 
place where a dunghill is formed,* a laystall. 

1607 Burg/t Ree. Glasgoxo 1. 273 To lak in the slants 
of the vttir syd of his mldinge sled. 1654 Court 

Lett /frtf. 11887) IV. 131 Mr. Nicholas Mosley of Collyhurst 
for not repaireing the middinge stidd in the Toadlatie. 
1860-s Ft. Nightingale Nursing ii. (ed. 2) a One of the 
most common causes of disease in towns is having,. mid- 
densteads close to the houses. 

Jig. 1889 Swinburne Study B. Jonson i, 77 A very mid- 
denstead of falsehood and of filth. 

3ULiddes, variant of Mids. 

IKtiddest (mi'dest), a. sttperL [f. Mid a. -f 
•EST.] Most central; in the middle. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. iv, 15 Yet the stout Faery mongst 
the middest crowd Thought alt their glorie valne la knightly 
vew, Itid. II. ii. 13 The eldest did against the youngest 
goe, And both against the middest meant to worken woe. 
*593 Q* Eliz. Boeth, iv. pr. vi. 72 As Circle is to the 
middest poynte : So [etc.]. ax645 HadingtonA'« 7‘1'. IKozirr. 
in lVo/‘cs. Hist, Soc. Proc. HI. 417 East wyndoue con- 
systinge of fyve panes, in the myudest pane are no Amies, 
17x3 C’tess WiscHiLSEA Misc. Po€ 7 us 29 Reputation, Love, 
and Death, (The laj»t all Bones, the first all Breath, The 
Midd’ht compos’d of restless Fire). 1840 Lytton Pilgr. 
Rhhie ii, The moon was.. at her middest height, 
ldiddest(e, obs. forms of .Midst. 

Middil(le, obs. forms of Middle. 

Middiii(g, ]ytiddis(s, var. ff. Midden, Mids. 
Middle (mrd’l), a. and sb. Forms : i middel, 
midel, 3-6 middil, 3-5 niidel, 3-6 middel, 
myddel, 3, 6-7 midle, 4 medel, -il, 4-5 
medill(e, myddil(l, -ul, mydil, 4-6 middille, 
myddelle, myddyll(e, mydel(l, mydle, 5 
medil(le, -ull(e, -ylle, middell, midil, -yl, 5-6 
myddell, rayddle, 6 medyl, myddle, 7 Sc. 
meidle, 6- middle. Compai-aiive.. 7 midler. 
Superlative, i midlest, 3-4midlest(e, 4midde- 
lest, midel(e)st, midliste, mydleste, 4-3 myd- 
deleat(e, 5 medellust, medlyste, myddlest, 
6 mydlest. [OE. middel^ midi- adj., also sb. 
masc. (by ellipsis of dxl pait) = OFris. middel adj,, 
OS. middil- in compounds (LG., Du. middel adj. 
and sb. neut. and fem.), OHG. mittil adj, (MHG. 
mittel adj. and sb. neut. and fem., mod.G. miitel 
adj. and sb. neut.) WGer. ^middil- ^ f, *middi:— 
OTeut. *miitJo- Mid a. The Teut. langs. have 
also synonymous formations in which the suffix 
•ICf -ilo is attached directly to the root (OTeut. 
*7}ied-): OHG. metal adj., ON. inebal in advb. 
phrase d me^al between (Sw. medel sb.) ; also 
ON. 7 /iidilj whence 7 ?iill- for midi- in d milli^ 
d millotn between (Sw. inellaii, emcllan^ Da, 
melleDt^ imelletn between, among).] 

A. ^j. 

Not in predicative use. In OE. and ME. mainly found 
in the superlative; the present use of the positive partly 
descends from compounds, in which 7 /itddel- may be equally 
well taken as adj. eras sb. The superlative does not appear 
in our quots, later than the middle of the 16th c., but is 
given in the Leeds Glossary, The comparative, which js 
the prevailing form in mod.Ger., has never been current in 
English ; for a solitary example, see quot. a 1682 in 2 b. 


• 1 . (Originally in Used to designate 

that member of a group or sequence, or that part 
of a whole, which has the same number of members 
or parts on each side of it : said with reference to 
position in space, time, order of succession or 
enumeration, or the like. Sometimes qualifying a 
plural sb. 

agaa tr. Bieda's Hist. iv. xxiv,fxxni.J(i85o) 334 pa waeron 
)jus hatne & nemde, Bosa, iEtla, Oftfor, loliannes & WilfriS. 

. . Bi hcBin midlestan is nu to sec^enne [etc.]. <;9oo Laws 
0 / IC. rElJred c, 58 Se midlesta finger, a 1225 A/tcr, R. 370 
pe meidenes eoden furSre to pe midleste. c 1290 .9. Eng, 
Leg. I. 308/313 pe nexte finguer hatte ‘ leche’. Longue- 
man * hatte pe midleste for he lenguest is. ^*374 Chaucer 
Troyhis iii. 615 [666] In pis myddel chaumbre pat j’e se 
Shul youre wommen slepen wel and softe. /xx4oo Hylton 
Scata Per/. (W. de W. 1494) 1. Ixxxii, I telle the of the 
myddelest of hym that boughie the oxen, <7x450 iJ/. E, 
Med. Bk, (Heinrich) 77 Do awey pe ouerest rynde, and 
take pe meddellust, & stampe hit. 1377 B. Googe Hercs- 
tac/is Must. in. (1586) 145 b, Shutte tnem vp the foure 
middle houres of the day. 1599 B. Jonson Ev. Matt out 
0 / Hu7)t. 111. i, The middle Isle in Paules. 1706 Phil- 
lips (ed. Kersey), Base,..\n Heraldry, the lowest part of 
an Escutcheon, consisting of the Dexter, Middle and 
Sinister Base-points. 1769 Goldsm. Hist, Ro/zie (1786) II, 
324 He was at that middle time of life which is happily 
tempered with the warmth of youth.^ 1822-34 Good's Si7uiy 
Med. (ed. 4) I. 515 The three arterial coats are generally 
called external^ middle and internal. x86o Tyndall 

I. XT. 70 7'he middle portion of the glacier. *899 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. VI 1. 284 Occupying the middle third, or rather 
middle two-fourths of the ceutial convolutions. 

b. ATtddle brother^ sistery soitj etc. : the second 
in age of three brothers, etc. In ME. also in 
sitpcrlaiive, 

' c 1203 Lay. 2x16 Cambert hehte pe oSer pat wes pe mid- 
leste bro5er. c 1275 Ibid. 12909 After him was an oper pat 
was pe middel Lroper. c 1330 Arth. ff Afe/ 1. 770 (Kulbing) 
5ete wald pe deuel ful of ond le midel soster a gile fond. 
a 1400 Siege flJTroy.^-\o xnArchivStud. tiett.Spr, LXXII. 
21 penne com forp Alisaunder Parys pe kyngis medlyste 
sone ofprys. <71447 in F. M. Nichols Hall{iZi:)\) 
App. 22 John Baddele wedded Agnes the middell daughter 
of Thomas Cokefeld. 1531 Dial, on Laws Eng. 1. vii, 12 If 
tliere be thre bretherne & the mydlest brother purchase 
landes [etc.]. 1757 Sir J. Dalrvmple Hist. Feudal Pro. 
periy (1758) 176 A middle brother dying without children, 
and leaving an elder and younger brother alive. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 522 She should have a writ of 
partition at common law, against the middle sister. 

c. Of a point or line (t formerly sometimes of 
a concrete object): Equidistant from the e-xtiemi- 
ties or boundaries ; situated at the centre or middle. 

c X400 Maundev. Frol. (1839) 2 He wU make it to ben cryed 
and pronounced in the myddel 'place of a Town. X59Z 
Shak s. 1 He/t. K/, 11. ii. 6 The middle centure of this cursed 
Towne. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 195 Thence up he fiew, and 
on the Tree of Life, The middle Tree and liighest there 
that grew. Sat like a Cormorant. xSax Craig Lect, Draw. 

35* In the same way you will get the middle line of the 
mouth. 

* 1 * d. Average, mean. Obs, 

X699 Bentley Phal. 84 We examine the Platonic, or Stoic, 
or Epicurean Successions ; and compute by a middle rate. 
1788 Priestley Lect. Hist, ii, x. 86 The seventeen intervals 
by ihe father’s side, and the eighteen by the mother’s at 
a middle reckoning amount to about 507 years, 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. igi The middle term for the rest of trance is 
about 000 inhabitants to the same admeasurement, 
e. Slock Exchange, Middle price', see quot. 

1893 Gtiide Stock Exch, With most outhide 

brokers the ‘cover* runs olT‘at middle prices’; that is to 
say, the middle price between a jobber’s buying and selling 
prices. Thus, if a quotation were 1423-^143, the middle 
price would be i42«. 

2 , Inteimediate, intervening. 

a. With reference to position in space, time, 
or order. Also of persons; Intermediary (now 
rafv: cf. middle person in 6, and MiddleM/VN). 

<7 1200 Trhi. Coll, H 0 // 1 . 169 War3 blbfuller his [r^'. Job’s] 
ende, pene was his biginninge, and on pe midleste biwist pe 
he polede fe jimere pine, a 1240 Sawles manic in Cott. 
Ho/u. 257 Mi ^idde susler mead speke3 of pe middel sti 
bituhhe riht ant luft. 1599 Davies Nosce Teipsu7it 59 Will, 
seeking good, finds manie middle ends. 1700 Dryden Pal. ^ 
III. 586 They. .speed the race. And spurring see de- 
crease the middle space. 17x8 Rowe tr, Luca/s vi. 569 The 
middle Space, a Valley lowdepress’d. 1757 Foote Author r. 
Wks. 1799 I. 138, 1 wonder what makes your poets have 
such an aversion to middle floors— they are always to be 
found in the extremities; in garrets, or cellars. X776ADAAI 
•Smith m.N. v.ti.(i86o) II. 496 All the middle buyers, who 
intervened between either of them and the consumer. 

b. Of size, stature, rank, quality : Intermediate 
between the two extremes, medium. Of a course 
of action, an opinion : Mediating. Hence rarely of 
a person : + That takes a middle course, trimming, 

^1374 Chaucek Asiel. ft Arc. 79 Yong was this quene, of 
xx*‘ yere elde, Of myddell stature. C1400 Dcsir. 7'royyjs^ 

A medull size, Betwene the large & the Htill.^ 1442 Roils 
0 / Farit. V. 6i/x Beddes of the middel assise. 1523 in 
VisU. Southwell (Ounden) 124 A gownc of myddle coloure. 
1343 Brinklow Copiipl. 43 That the pore and myddel sort 
of the pcple may be casyd therby. 1603 Flokio Montaig77e 

II. xvi. (1632) 353, I have, in my dales, scene a thousand 

middle, mungrell and ambiguous men .. loose themselve<:, 
where I have saved my selfe. <1x682 Siu T. Browne 
Tracts 119 The first produceth a Female^ and large Hawk, 
the second of a midler sort, and the third a smaller Bird 
Tercellene. a 17x6 South (1823) IV. 130 And there- 

fore men of a middle condition are indeed doubly happy, j 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe l (Globe) 3 That the middle Station ' 
of Life was calculated for all kind of Virtues and all kind , 


of Enjoyments. 1774 Burke SJ. Attier. Tax, Seh Wks, I. 
136 An Administrauon,ihat having no scheme of their own,, 
took a middle line. ' inZz Priestley Con-upt.' Chr. I. i. 
145 A middle opinion has been adopted by some Arians. 
1826 Scott lyoodst. \, Hewas a stout man of middle stature. 
1858 T. D. Acland Oxford A. A. Exa/zi. 3 The want of 
better education, accessible to the middle ranks on easy 
terms.^ X875 Joweit Plata (ed. a) V. 74 The btst condition 
is a middle one. 1884 Tuties (weekly ed.) 5 Sept. 5/5 These 
societies take a middle giound between agnosticism and 
theism, xgoa A. E. W. ^IASON xiv, 135 He 

was a man of the middle sue. 

c. Middle-sized. Obs. in general sense. Of 
wool : J Having the staple of medium length, f Of 
the voice Moderately loud. 

C1410 Mastcf of Ga/ue (MS. Digby 182) xiv, It is goode 
pat he iiaue both of pe gret and of pe smale and of the 
mydel. <7x440 Alphabet (/Tales 87 pe psalm was begon in 
a medull voyce. 1642 Bk. Rates 2 Balke.*, great, the hundred 
containing 120, X2 . co. 00, middle .. 05.00 .00, small.. 
02.00.00. 1663 in Kirkcudbr. War-Co 7 n 7 /t. Alin. Bk. (1855) 
X87 7 iotey Ane great pot, meidle pot, and ane lytle pot. 1837 
Youatt Sheep 304 A kind of middle wool. 1859 Siationeis' 
Ha/uibk. 17 Thin post, ranging from ii to 15 lbs. ; Jkliddle 
po^t, ranging from 16 to 18 lbs. ; Thick post, comprising 19 
to 23 ibs. 

i*d. Of a battle; Indecisive. Obs. 

1623 Yonge Diary (Camden) 84 A middle fight. 

3 . In partitive concord: =s‘(The) middle or 
midtile part of ; mid\ Now ra 7 -e. 

783 in Birch CarCuL Sax. I, 339 Be midelen stieame. 
1382 Wyclif <l/<z;v6 vi. 47 Whanne euenyng was, the boot 
was in the myddil see [1388 myddil of the see], xs68 Graf- 
ton Chro 7 i. U. 6 AIarcarus..Erle of Northumberland, and 
Edwyii Erie of middle England, with Edgar .4thelyng 
[etc.]. 1590 Shaks. Mids . N . w . i. 82 Neuer since the middle 
Summers spring Afetweon hil, in dale, forrest, or mead. X625 
'Siwao'd Deathof Fair l}tfa 7 tt 16 Through middle empire of 
the freezing aire He wanderd lor^. 1629 — Hy/tm Naiiv, 
164 When at the worlds Ia^t session, The dieadfull judge in 
middle Air shall spread his throne, a x63t Donne Sat. i. 
15 Thou wilt not leave mee in the middle stieet. 1632 
Lithcow Trav, ix, 402, I stepped downe to my middle 
thigh in the water. 1663 Butler i. ii. 1142 So foul 
[the Stocks], that whoso is in, Is to the Middle-leg in Priison. 
i8i2 Byron Ch. Har. 11. xxLx, Calypso’s isles, The sister 
tenants of the middle deep. ^ X827 Macculloch Malafia 
viii. 352 The two months of middle summer and the four of 
middle winter are .. the freest from original attacks of.. 
Malaria, i860 Wwnwoa'nc Mart. Faun xxxix.soaThe holy 
cloud of incense,. . which had risen into the middle dome. 

4. Philology. 

a. Gram. Intermediate between active and 
passive; primarily (after Gr. 6id6coiJ, y.iaw 

the designation of a ‘voice* of Gr. verbs 
which normally expresses refle.xive or reciprocal 
action, action viewed as affecting the subject, or 
intransitive conditions. Hence applied (a) to the 
system of conjugation in other Indogermanic 
langs. morphologically corresponding to the Gr. 
middle voice ; {b) to verbal forms in various langs. 
serving to e.xpress a refle.\ive or reciprocal sense. 

1731 Harris Hetmes (1765) 176 That Sptcies of Verbs, 
called Verbs ^Iiddle. x8<h Froe. Pkilol, Soc. I. 232 The 
middle verbs in the Icelandic language have been called., 
reciprocal instead of reflective. 1871 Earle Pkilol. E 77 g. 
Tongue §299 It gives to the English language a Middle 
Voice, or a power of verbal expiession which is neither 
active nor passive. 1906 J". H. Moulton Grafii. N. T. Cfk, 

1. x6x 7 iote, Formal passives with middle meaning. 

b. I'refixed (after G. ttiillel-ns used by J. Grimm) 
to the name of a language, to denote a period in 
the history of the language intermediate between 
those called Old and iXew or Modern^ as in 
Middle-tnglish (see English sb. 1 b), Middle 
Uig/t-Germany Middle-Irish. Similarly Middle- 
Latuiy by some used for Medieval Latin. 

On the other hand Aliddle Gen/ian (without the limiting 
High or Low) is used only in a local sense, for the dialects 
of middle Germany (geographically and phonologically 
inteimediate between Low and High German), 

*i*c. Phonetics. Of consonant sounds: = Medial 
a. 5. Obs, rare^^. (In recent Diets.) 

5 . Geol. Prefixed to the name or adjectival desig- 
nation of a formation or period, to denote a sub- 
division intermediate between two otheis called 
‘ Upper* and ‘ Lower*. 

1838 Pen 7 >y C}cl. XL 138 Middle lias shale. 1855 Ocilvie 
Suppl., Aliddle epochs in geol.y an epoch characterized by 
the piesence of the new red sandstone. 1859 J. R. Gbecne 
Alan. Protozoa 25 They are chiefly chaiacieristic of the 
Middle Eocene. 

6. Special collocations : middle bachelor, a 
B.A. of standing between ‘senior' and ‘junior*, 
i.e. in his second year (now only (J. SI) ; middle 
band N’attl.y ‘one of the bands of a sail, to give 
additionalstrength*(Adm. Smyth) ;tniiddlebend, 
some card-shaiping device (see quot.); middle 
O, Mus. (see quot. 1876) ; middle cheat Mit.y 
the front chest on the body of an artillery caisson, 
so-called from its position between the rear chest 
on the body and the chest on the limber {Cent. Piet, 
1S90); middle comedy (see Comedy 1 2) ; middle 
cut file, a file whose teeth have a grade of coarse- 
ness between the rough and bastard (Knight Diet, 
Meek. 1S75) ; middle deck, the deck bet^^een the 
upper deck and the lower deck; f middle dish 
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Coohry, an entree; middle distance (see Dis- 
tance sb. lo c); middle ear, the tympanum, 
sometimes also used for the tympanum together 
with the mastoid cells and the Eustachian tube 
(^Syd. Soc. Lex, 1890) ; used attrib, in middle ear 
disease i etc.; f middle eld, = Middle age i; 
Middle Empire Middle Kingdom', middle 
frame, in Organ building (see quot.) ; middle 
genus, a genus which is at the same time a species 
of a higher genus (C^«/. Did.) ; middle ground, 
{a) Nani, a shallow place, as a bank or bar ; {h) 
Painting = middle distance \ middle height, 
{a) the middle of the height, the distance half-way 
up a mountain, etc.; {b) medium stature; middle 
horn, one of a breed of cattle having horns 
that are neither long nor short (cf. Longhoi'n, 
Shorthorn) ; f Middle Inn,? = Middle Tejijple; 
Middle Kingdom, a name for China; middle 
landlord, in Ireland, a landlord who leases a 
tract of land, and sub-lets it to tenants; middle 
latitude (see quots.) ; middle life, (a) the middle 
of a personas life, middle age ; (d) the life of the 
middle classes ; middle line Naut, (a) (see 
quot.) ; {b) Croquet^ the line of hoops placed in 
the middle of the lawn; in quot. ; f middle 

mast Mainmast ; f middle mean, moderation ; 
middle motion^mean motion (see Mean 
7 a) ; middle oil, that part of the distillate 
obtained from coal tar which passes over between 
i^o'^ and 230° Centigrade; distinguished from 
the lights and the heavy or dead oil (Webster 
1S97); middle passage, the middle portion (i. e. 
the part consisting of sea travel) of the journey of 
a slave carried from Africa to America ; middle 
piece, (a) in Farriery^ the part of a horse’s body 
between the fore and the hind legs ; (Jb) transf, in 
Fngilistic Slangy the chest ; (f) U,S, = Middling 4; 
middle pointed a,, Arch.^ a name for the style 
commonly called Decorated Gothic; middle post, 
in Carpentry middle rail, the rail 

of a door level with the hand, on which the lock 
is usually fixed ; middle school = Middle class 
scltool ; middle shot wheel, a breast- wheel which 
receives, the water at about its middle height 
(Knight); middle space Printing, a space inter- 
mediate in size between * thick * and ‘ thin * (see 
quot.) ; middle spear local (see quot.) ; Middle 
States, the States which originally formed the 
middle part of the United States, intermediate 
between New England and the Southern States,, 
namely New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware {Cent, Diet,) ; middle stead dial, (see 
quot.) ; Middle Temple (see Temple) ; middle 
term, f (a) a partial degree ; (b) Logic, the 
term which is common to the premises of a 
syllogism, and disappears, in the conclusion ; 
middle timber, that timber in the stem which 
is placed amidships (Adm. Smyth) ; middle tint 
Painting, ‘ a mixed tint in which bright colours 
never predominate* (Fairholt Diet, Art 1854); 
middle topsail, a deep reached sail, set in some 
schooners and sloops on the heel of their top- 
masts between the top and the cap (Adm. Smyth) ; 
middle tree, + {a) ? a middle post in a gateway ; 
{b) a pole for a cart drawn by oxen ; *1* middle 
vein, the median vein ; middle Victorian .a,, 
belonging to the middle of the Victorian era; 
middle wall, a partition wall; middle watch 
Nant., the watch from midnight to 4 a.m.; also 
the portion of the crew on deck duty during the 
middle watch ; middle watcher, the slight meal 
snatched by officers of the middle watch about 
2.30 a.m. (Adm. Smyth); middle weight, a 
man of average weight, esp. a boxer whose weight is 
between lostone and iistone4lb.; middle wicket 
— inid'wicket (see Mid a, i d) ; t middle woof, 
applied attrib. to a kind of yarn ; middle years, 
the years in the middle of one’s life, middle age. 

1758 Atm. Reg. 91 Two ^middle batchelors of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 1840 J. Quincy Hist Han>ard 
Univ. II. 540 A Senior Sophister has_ authority to take a 
Freshman from a Sophomore, a Middle Bachelor from 
a Junior Sophister [etc.]. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vng. 
Sea:/teft 9 For clamps, ‘middle bands and sleepers, they be 
all of 6. inch plankc for binding within. 1734 R. Seymour 
CompL Gamester (ed. 5) n. 6 IWhist.] The other is vulgarly 
called Kingston-Bridge, or the ‘Middle-bend. It is done by 
bending your own or Adversary's Tricks two different Ways 
letc.]. 1840 Penny Cyct. XVI. 493/1 A ‘middle C stop- 
diapason pipe. 1876 Staxneu & Barrett Diet. Mns. Terms, 
Middle C. The note standing on the first leger line above the 
bass stave, and the first leger line bclow the treble stave. 
1758 J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 2 The ‘middle deck tier on 
board in their proper places, lashed fore and aft. 1747 
^iRS. Glasse Cookery ix. 84 Salamangundy for a ‘Middle 
Dish at Supper. 18x3 ‘Middle-distance [see Distance sb. 
30 c]. 1858 Hawthorne Pr. <y //. Note-Sks, (1872) II. 47 
Its great Duomo wa^ seen in the middle distance, i^^Brii, 


Med. yrnl, 10 Feb. 407/1 Mr. Baker confined his remarks to 
abscess from f middle-ear disease, a 1400 Parlt, 3 Ages 280 
In his ‘medill elde. X69E A. Brand Emb, Muscozy to 
China too China is known under several names . . the Chineses 
have retained two,. .Ckungehoa, that is, the ‘Middle Empire, 
andChunque, which is Middle Garden. i88x C. A. Edwards 
Organs 42 Sixteen ribs are used in the reservoir of bellows 
.. divided.. bjr a wooden frame called the ‘middle-frame. 
180X Nelson in Duncan Life (1806) 146 The Channel of the 
Outer Deep, and the position of the ‘Middle Ground. 1850 
WeaWsDict Arch, etc. s.v.. Pictures are divided into three 
p.Trts; fore-ground, middle-ground, and back-ground. 1875 
Bedford Sailofs Pocket Bk. v. (ed. 2) 136 Where a middle 
ground exists in a channel, each end of it will be marked 
by a buoy of the colour in use in that channel. 18x2 Sir H. 
Davy Chan, Philos. 91 The Andes, placed almost under 
the line, rises in the midst of btpnin^ sands ; about the 
‘middle height is a pleasant and mild climate. 1843 Borrow 
Bible in S^ain xxxiv, He was a thin man. of about the 
middle height. 2834 Youatt Cattle ii. 10 For these reasons 
we consider the ‘middle horns to be the native breed of 
Great Britain. 1450 Paston Lett. I. 159 Premise is now in 
the ‘Mydle Inne. 1662 J. Davies tr. Mandclslo's Trav. 
215 The Chineses themselves give it the nameof Chunghoa, 
or Chungque, whereof the former signifies the ‘Middle 
Kingdom. 18x7 Mar.^ Edgeworth Ormond xxiii, The 
tenants .. during the time of the late ‘middle landlord, 
had been in the habit of making their rents by nefarious 
practices. 17x0 J. Harris Lex. Techn. II, ^Middle 
Latitude, In Navigation, is half the Sumni of any two 
given Latitudes. 1727-41 Chambers CycL, Middle lati- 
iude sailing^^ is used for a method of working the several 
cases in sailing, nearly agreeing with Mercator’s way, 
but without the help of meTidioual paits. C1330 AriSu 
<5- Merl. §391 (Kulbing) pis were noble kni^tes fiue & alle of 
‘midel hue. 2719 De Foe Crusoe 11. init., It might be 
allowed me to have had Experience of every State of middle 
Life. i7;^9-8x Johnson L. P., Wks. II. 219 It is 

a domestick tragedy drawn from middle life. 1855 Hr. 
^Iartineau Autobiog. (1877) *Fhe scene [of Deer- 

brook] being laid in middle life. 1895 R. L. Douglas in 
Bookman Oct. 23/1 The king.. does his best in a toilsome 
old age to mitigate the disastrous effects of the blunders of 
Ills middle life. Shipwright's Vade^M. 2x7 * Middle 
line, a linedtvidinjg the ship exactly in the middle. In the 
horizontal.. plan, it is a right line bisecting the ship from 
the stem to the stern-post; and, in the. .body-plan, it is 
a perpendicular line bisecting the ship from the keel to the 
height of the top of the side. 1892 Laws Croquet 1 The 
middle-line hoops. 1632 Lithcow Trav, 11. 02 We shot 
away tlielr ‘middle mast. 1577 tr. BuUtngePs pecades 11. 
V. (1592) xdx In both, there must be had a ‘middlemeane 
and measure. MariuePs Mag. vi. Ui. 106 The 

Table of the ‘Middle-Motion of the Sun. 28x2 Examiner 
28^ Sept, dzx/i Captains of the slave ships, on board whose 
ships.'.the. .cruelties of a ‘middle passage had been prac- 
tised. 2829 MACAU1.AY Pitt Misc. Wnt. x86o 11 . 346 A 
humane bill which mitigated the horrors of the middle 
passage, x3x7 ,^i7r/rVf^ Mag, K 54 Randall closed this 
round by a terrible blow in the ‘middle-piece. 1843 Ld. G. 
Bcntinck in Racing Life ix. (1892) 3ox Colonel Anson says 
he is a very clever horse, and one that must run, but thinks 
him rather small in the middle-piece. 2891 H, S. Constable 
Horses, Sport 4- IPar 63 A horse with big ends and a small 
middle-piece is more likely to become a roarer than a horse 
with a good middle piece and thence a good constitution. 
1902 Eliz. L. Banks Newspaper Girl 161 Your Boston 
beans done in an earthen pot with the middle-piece pork 
just rightly browned. 2879 Sir G. G. Scott Led. Archit. 
L 347 It was to be the earliest phase of the later form of 
‘Middle Pointed*. 2823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 588 
‘Middle-post ; in a roof the same as King Post. 28x2 — 
Mech. Exerc, 200 ‘Middle Rail [of a door], 2842 Gwtlt 
Archit. § 2x30 In doors, the upper rails are called top rails ; 
the next in descending, frize raib ; the next, which are 
usually wider than the two first, are called the Jock or 
middle rails, 2838 Bp. Wilberforce in Ashwell Life I. iv., 
117^ It is very desirable that ultimately we should get the 
‘middle schools to as much uniformity^as possible in the 
books they use, 2860 A. Jessopp Middle-Class Exams. 15 
Middle Schools — schools which occupy that large * terra 
incognita' between the National School and the Grammar 
School. 2871 Anier, Encycl. Printing Ringwali) s.v. 
spaces, Five lo an em or five thin spaces ; four to an em, 
or four ‘middle spaces ; three to aaem, or three thick spaces. 
1863 W. "BAHSES-Dorset Gloss., H arrow 0/ a gate, the backer 
upright timber of a gate by which it is hung to its post. 
The one in the middle, between the harrow and the head, 
is the *iniddle spear, which is also the name of the upright 
beam that takes the two- leaves of a barn's door, a 1825 
Forby Voc. E. Anglia, *Middtestead, the compartment of 
a barn which contains the threshing floor ; generally in 
the middle of the building. 2605 Bacon Adv, Leant, 
vii. § x Which honour [Apotheosb], being so high, had also> 
a degree or ‘middle tearme. 2725 Watts Logic in. U, 
Syllogisms are divided into various Kinds, either according 
to the Question which is proved by them,,.. or according to 
the middle Term. s^sShipwright's yade*M,wj-f Middle 
timber. 239S.I11 Archseologia XXIV. 316 De quibus..ex-* 
penduntur in j ‘mideltree imposito in portlis] Manerii per 
longitudinem. 2834 Brit. Husb. 1 . 159 A tongue, or middle- 
tree, or shafts, are^ alternately fixed to the axle of the fore 
wheels, a 1400 in Rel. Ant, Is* 290 The ‘medyl weyn 
betuen ham two The coral is cleppyt also. 2900 IVestm. 
Gaz. 14 War. 3/2 His mental crises belong to a ‘middle- 
Victorian phase of thought. 1448 in Willis & Clark Ca;//- 
bridge u886) II. 8 All the tymber that. .shall be ocupyed.. 
on the ‘Midelwalles and on the steires. z6xz Bible Ephes, 
ii. 14 Who., hath broken downe the middle wall of partition 
betweene vs. [2612 Bible yudg. viL 19 Gideon came 
in the beginning of the ‘middle watch.] 2852 H> IMelville 
Whale xliii. It was the middle watch — a fair moonlight. 
2890 Allanson-Winn 82 “Middle weights. 2833 

Nyren Yng. CricketePs Tutor (2893) 49-50 The ‘middle 
wicket should stand on the off-side, not more than eleven 
yards from the bowler's wicket. . .There is no place in the 
whole field where so many struggles occur to save a run. . 
as at the middle wicket. 1S66 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 

5 IX Thus, long-Ieg to one howler may come to cover-point to 
^e other ; ‘middle-wicket-on may be cover-sHp, short-leg 
may be middle-wicket-off. 1547 Act i Edw. VI, c, 6 § 4 


Such of the said Worsted Yarn as is called. .‘Middle-wuffe 
Yarn. 2642 Rogers Naaman 452 Whether ,in youth or 
‘middle yearcs or old age. 

7 . Comb, in parasynthetic , adjs., as middle- 
coloured, -gfvzothed, -horned, statnred, j- -willed, 
zuoolled,' 

2849 Florist zgs Satisfaction, a very good-shaped ‘middle- 
coloured flower [Pelargonium]. 1690 Cac. No, 2607/4 
John Boone, aged 17, a straight Youth, ‘middle growth’d. 
x8zt W. H. Marshall Rev. Rep. Board Agric. III. 306 The 
cattle of Norfolk— evidently a variety of the ‘middlehomed 
breedj reduced in size [etc.]. 1846 SleCuLLOCH Acc. Brit. 
Empire (1854) 1 - 495 They may. . be divided, .into the four 
classes of middle-horned, long-horned, short-horned, and 
polled, 2679 etc, 26 He wasa‘niiddle- 

statured man. x6sx Walton Life IVotton A^ in Reliq, W, 
(1672), Many ‘middle-wilted men (which yet may mean 
well). 2826 K. Dicby Broadst. Hon. (1848) III. Morns 116 
There is nothing so easy as to catch the phraseology which 
middle-wilted sophists regaid as the stamp of men of judg- 
ment. 2837 Youatt Sheep 304 Scarcely a ‘middle-woolled 
sheep can now be found in the whole of this county, 

B. sb, 

1 . The middle point or part (of a line, area, 
volume, or anything that has spatial magnitude; 
also of a number, a period of time, a process, etc.). 

a 900 Cynewulf ElcneSS^ He asettan heht on hone middel 
hmre mjeran byrig beamas mid bearhtme, C2050 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 306/2 E.v centra, of midle. c 2200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn, 85 Here lifes ende ^vas bicumeliche he middel and he 
biginnenge.^ 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 13^9 Aboute ierusalem 
his noumbringe he bigan As in he middel of he world to 
noumbri eche mam c 2300 Havclok 2092 Aboute he middel 
of he nith Wok ubbe. 2377 Lancl. P, PI. B. xvti. 189 
Were h® myddel of myn nonde ymaymed or ypersshed. 
c 2380 WvcLiF Senn. Sel. Wks. 1 . 367 pis gospel telllh h® 
middil of a storie of Selnt Joon Baptist. 1420 E. E. Wills 
(1882) 46, 2. bord mausure with a bond ofseluer, & ouerguld, 
wyth a prent in h® myddylle. e 2450 Merlin 108 After the 
myddill of August, after that Arthur was crowned, he held 
court roiall, grete and mervelouse. 2530 Palsgr. 245/1 
Myddle of the day, midy. 2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iii. v. 2 
Canst thou..Murther thy breath in middle of a word. And 
then againe begin, 2622 Bible yudg. ix. 37 See, there 
come people downe by the middle of tlie land. 2725 Leoni 
tr. Palladio's Archit, (1742)11. ii The middle of the upmost 
Wall ought to be perpendicular with the middle of the 
nethermost.^ 2749 J- AIart^'n tr. Virg. Bucot, Life Virgil 
(1820) p. lxxix-,The fourth Georgick, from the middle to the 
end, was [etc.]. 277a Priestley Inst. Relig. (2782) 1 , 413 
Pausanias .. wrote about the middle of the second century. 
2B63 Chambers's Encpcl. V. 715/^ In 1305 they Ur. the Jews] 
were indefinitely banished from the middle of France. 2865 
Tylor Early Hist, Man. vi, 133 The heads, middles, and 
roots of plants. 2902 A. B. Davidson BibL 4 * Lit, Ess, s66 
Beginnings or micfdles or ends of poems. 

1 2 . The position of being among or surrounded, 
by (a number of people) or within (a town, etc.) ; 
= Midst. Chiefly in phr. in the middle in 
the midst of, among. Obs, 
a 1000 Ags. Ps, (Spelman) cxxxv. xz Se 5 e altedde Israhel 
of middele heora. c zooo Ags, Gosp. Mark ix. 36 pa nant he 
anne cnapan & je-sette on byra middele. rz^Bo Wvclif 
Sel, Wks. 111 . 342 But oonhede on heed of hoU Chirche is 
T esus Crist her® wiji us, J>at is ever in Jje myddil of J^ree hat 
ben gedrid in his name._ 138a — Gen. xviii. 26 If Y shal 
fynde in Sodom. flfti ri^twis in the myddil of the cytee, I shal 
for^yue to al the place for hem. <2x400 Transl. N, T, 
(Sclwyn hIS.) 2 Cor. vi, 17 (Panes 69) Wherfore God seyh, 
Goo 3e a-wey from h® myddel of hem. c 2400 Mausdev. 
(Roxd.) Pref. 2 He will ger crie it openly in h® middell of 
a toune. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasvu Par. Acts xxvil. 18-26 
Than Paul standyng in the mydle amonge them, sayed 
[etc.]. 2760-72 H. Brooks Fool of QuaL (1S09) 

[He] is come lo rob me in broad day, and in the middle of 
my own people. 

b. In the middle of\ while (something) is going 
on; ‘ in the thick of’. Now rare or Obs,\ cf. Midst. 

1609 J. Mors in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 83 
As I was yesterday in the middle of removing to my house 
in the Old Bayley, I [etc.]. 2760-72 H. Brooke Fool of 
Quat. (1809) II. Ill, I went’and went again, in the middle 
of my wants, and ia the middle of my sorrows, to ask. .for 
his pay from the Admiralty. 1822^ Shelley Faust ir. 373 
A red mouse in the middle of her singing Sprung from her 
mouth, 187s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 373, I have often 
been slopped in the middle of a speech. 

■ 3 . The middle part of the human body ; the waist. 

971 Blickt. Horn, 141 Hie segripaa on hire middel. c 2205 
Lay. 28069 1 ?^ 1 ®® me orn foren to and iueng me hi J>an midle. 
2297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 8962 Gurde aboute hire middel 
auair Hnne ssele. ^as ^66 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1032 Yong 
she was, .. Gente, and in hir middel smalle. ? <21400 
Morte Arth. 4168 Schuldirs and scheldys thay schrede to 
the hawnches, And medilles thourghe mayles ihayraerkene 
in sondire ! ^2470 Henry Wallace vin 307 The inyddyll 
off ane he mankit ner in twa. 1494 in Lett, iy Papers 
Rich, III .5- Hen. VII (Rolls) I. 400 [Ladies] with great 
chenys of gold about their middlys, and mervyleuse riche 
bees a bowt their nekkes. 1526 Pilgr. Petf (\V. de W. 
1531) 2 .^boue y* myddle lie was the nioost amiable stature 
of a man. 2653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xlvi. 268 The 
Water came up to our Middles. 2722 Addison Spect. No. 
407 ? 5 Stroaking the sides of a long Wigg that reaches 
down to his Middle. 1769 E, Bancroft Guiana 370 A 
piece of coarse blue, or brown linen, which is implied to the 
middle in both sexes. 28x1 Sporting Mag. XXXVIII. 220 
They hold each other tight by the middle. 1843 Borrow 
Bible in S^ain xxXi, He has got it buckled round his middle 
beneath his pantaloons. . 

. Comb. xZ^FieJd i Dec. 838/r, I sit comfortably, middle- 
deep under a writing table. 

4 . A mean, something intermediate between two 
extremes of quality or degree. E.xcluded middle 
(Logic) : see Excluded ppl. a. 
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n 1240 Sawles IVarde m Coii. Horn. 247 pat ha leare ham 
mete pat me meosure hat |>e middel of twa uueles. Ibid^ 
255 For ne mei na wunne ne na flesches licunge. .bringe 
me ouer- pe midel of m^ure ant of mete. 1340 Ayenb, 
249 Sobrete ne is ojjer pin^ panne to loki rijte mesure bet 
alnewayhalt pane middel me to moche and to lite. i6z6 
Bacon* Sylva § 616 Bulbous Roots, Fibrous, Roots and 
Hirsute Roots... The Hirsute is a Middle betweene both. 
1667 Decay Chr» Piety v. 72 There being in thU case no 
middle between devout reverence and horrid blasphemy. 
1683 A. D. Art Converse 46 These two extreams we must 
avoid and search a middle. 1745 De Foe's Eng: Tradesman 
(1841) I. xxii. 209 To keep the safe middle between these 
extremes, 17^ Burke Fr. Rev. 92 The pretended rights 
of these theorists are all extremes :..The rights of men are 
in a sort of middle. 

i* 5. An intermediate cause or agency. Obs. 
a 1223 After, R. 180 peos cume3 also of God, auh nout ase 
do3 pe o3re, wiSuten euerich middeh *678 Cudworth 
Intelt, Syst. i. iv. § 30. 468 The worshipping (besides one 
supreme God) of other created Beings, ..as middles or 
mediators betwixt Him and Men. 

'I* 6. An intervening point or part in space, time, 
or arrangement ; something intermediate. Obs, 

1665 Manlev Grotiud Low C. JVarres 397 The little 
River of Neths, scituate in the middle between Antwerp 
and Mechlin. 1667 Milton A ix, 605, 1, .with capacious 
mind Considered all things visible in Heav’n, Or Earth, or 
Middle, all things fair and good. 

b. Something placed in a central position. 

X796 Ld. Colchester Diary (1861) I. 35 The second 
course had a pig at top, a capon at bottom, and the two 
centre middles were turkey and a larded Guinea fowl. 

fT. = MEDIUlt 4. Obs, 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. cj. So that both thejnr mouynges 
be in ayre, or both in water : or in any one Middle. 

8. ellipi, Logic, —middle term, (Cf. Medium 
sb, 2 ,) 

1826 Whately Logic II. Hi. § 2. fi827) 92 From negative 
premises you can infer nothing. For in them the Middle 
IS pronounced to disagree with both extremes, 
b. Gram, = middle voice (see A. 4 a\ 
x8i8 Blomfield tr. MaithiaPs Gk, Gram, 11 . 712 The 
proper signification of the middle is most evident in the 
aorists. 1906 J. H. Moulton Gram. N.T. G»vC*. 1. 155 As a 
matter of fact, the proportion of strictly reflexive middles is 
exceedingly small. 

9. ILaut. middle ground' (see A. 6). 

1702 Lotid, Gaz. No. 3844/4 The Sands.. of the small 
Middle, in the Narrow off of Winterlon near Varmouth. 
180X N F.LSON in Duncan Life (1806) j^6 The Agamemnon . . 
could not weather the shoal of the Middle. 

10. Faper- making. The sheet, or one of the 
sheets, of inferior paper placed between the two 
outer sheets in making pasteboard. 

. 185^ Stationers' Handbk. 73 Middles^ a paper used for 
forming the middle or inner portion of card and pasteboard. 

11. football, A return of the ball from one of the 
wings to mid-field in front of the goal. 

1899 G. 0. Smith Football vL (Badm.) 108 A middle 
should never be made high up in the air unless the forwards 
of one's side are a heavy lot. 1902 Field i Mar. 314/1 
Evans actually found the mark from a middle by Corbett, 
but was pronounced offside, 

12. (Originally middle article,') A newspaper 
article of a particular class (treating more or less 
discursively some social, ethical, or literary sub- 
ject), such as is in ceitain. journals placed between 
the leading articles and the reviews. 

• 2862 J. F. Stephen Let. 10 Apr. Life (1895) 175 Last nicht 
I finished a middle at two. 1893 G. Allen Scallyivag \W. 
68 Working away with all his might at a clever middle for 
an evening newspaper. Paul was distinctly successful in 
what the trade technically knows as middles. 

Middle (mi-dT), v, [f. Middle sh, Cf. Du. 
middeUn^ G. mitteln, ON. invllal\ 
ti. intr, ? To be at the middle point ; ? to inter- 
vene. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif yohn vii. 14 Forsojje now the feeste day 
medlinge [Vulg. medianie\,oe goynge bitwixe, Jhesu wente 
vp in lo the temple. 

+ 2. intr, or absol. To perform some kind of 
operation in the making of iron wire (cf. Middle- 
man i). Obs. 

1435 Coventry Lect Bh.^ For*alsomyche as Job. Stafford, 
Job. Blakemon, sen., Wal. Bonde heldon for the most 
part as well smethyng, brakyng ndddelyng and cardwire- 
draweng. 

traits. To take a middle view of. Also 
to middle it (contemptuously) : to adopt a middle 
course. Obs, 

2648 Manton Spir. Latty;uish. 16 We content ourselves 
with a lukewarmnesse and ainambling of profession midling 
it between Christ and the world. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
I. 173 To middle the matter between both, it is pity, that 
(etc.]. 

4. To find the middle of; to bisect. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc, 268 Draw the Line ab^ bisect, 
or middle it. 

5. Nant. To fold or double in the middle. 

X84X R. H. Dana Scamajts Man. 76 Get up a hawser, 
middle it, and take a slack clove-hitch at the centre, c i860 
Seaman's Cateclu 27 How do you make a reef 
point? By taking five foxes and middling them. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-hk. 479 Middling a sail, arranging it 
for bending to the yard. I'SSa Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 
124 The sail is middled and hauled taut ouU 

6. techii. To place in the middle. 

1883 W. H. Richards Textbk. MiliL Topogr.izZ^Z) itg 
All the micrometers should be kept nearly ‘middled*, or 
half way.through their nuts. 1898 Chamb. fral. JIar. 18S 


A grandfather’s clock with a buIIet-hoIe nicely middled in 
its case. 1899 Daily News 25 July 6/6 We started to heave 
in on the starboard cable in order to middle the ship between 
her anchors. 

b. intr. To fit into the middle. 

1888 Hasluck Model Engin. Handybk. (1000) 67 If these 
holes do not exactly middle, a small round file can be used 
to draw the hole over as required. 

7. trails, in Football, To return (the ball) from 
one of the wings to mid-field in front of goal ; to 
* centre *. Also absol, 

1871 Field 28 Jan. 61/3 The ball which had been previously 
middled by A. Al. Jones, was driven through the goal. 1902 
Ibid, I Alar. 314/x Corbett made a run and middled. 

8. slang. To befool, cheat. 

1869 E. Farmer Scrap Bk. (cd. 6) 53 For I’ve been hum* 
bugged, middled, got the best on. 

Middle, obs. form of Meddle. 

Middle age, sb. 

1. The period between youth and old age. Cf. 
middle eld^ middle life : see Middle a, 6, 

1377 Lancl. P, pi. B. XII. 7 And of thi wylde wan- 
tounesse tho thow 3onge were. To amende it in thi myddel 
age. c 1440 Ipomydon 1588 He had an erne was stiffe and 
stronge ; Of mydille age. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) *3 h, Some in theyr youth: some m theyr myddell 
age : and some in theyr last da3'cs. csboa Shaks. Sonn. vii. 
Resembling strong youth in his middle age. a 1631 Donne 
in Select, (1840) 24 That all thy spring, thy youth, be sjjent 
in wantonness, all thy summer, thy middle-age, in ambition. 
X749 Fielding Tom yoncs 11. vUi, His time of life, which 
was only what is called middle age. 1810 Sco^ Lady of L, 
r, xxi. On his bold visage middle age Had slightly press’d 
its signet sage. 1884 Pae Eustace 37 He was considerably 
past middle age. 

2 . The Middle Age, now usually the Middle 
Ages : the period intermediate between ‘ ancient * 
and ‘modern* times; in earlier use commonly 
taken as extending^ from f 500 to c J^oo; now 
used without precise definition, but most frequently 
with reference to the four centuries after a. d. 1000, 
Cf. mod.L. medium xvttm, G. mittelalter, F. 
moyen dgc, 

a. sing. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Age, Middle 
Age denotes the space of time commencing from Constan- 
tine, and ending at the taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks, in the fifteenth century, a 1780 Harris Philol. 
Inquiries ^1781) Addr. to E. Hooper, An Essay on the 
Taste and Literature of the middle Age. 1882 J. C. Mori- 
SON Macaulay qo His acquaintance with the Aliddle Age 1 
generally, may without injustice be pronounced slight. 

pi. iqzz Mem. Literature V\. 296 Mr. Juncker,, .has 
published in the German Language an Excellent Intro- 
duction to the Geography^ of the middle Ages. 1819 Hallam 
Mid. Ages (ed. 2) III. i. ix. 304 The Middle Ages, accord* 
ing to the division 1 have adopted, comprize about one 
thousand years, from the invasion of France by Clovis to 
that of Naples by Charles VIK. 1843 Brasde Did. Sci. 
etc.. Middle ages. , , The centuries between the ninth or t 
tenth and the end of the fifieenth after Christ are generally 
comprehended under this Ioo.se denomination. Z&S7 J. C. I 
Morison Service of Man 177 The great hollow which is j 
roughly called the Allddle Ages, extending from the fifth to 
the fifteenth centuii^ 

3. attrib., quasi-trt^’. (with hyphen). Belonging to 
the Middle Ages ; mediteval. 

1840 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. V. 31 With the same 
precaution that they would have consorted with the evil 
spirits of middle-age romance. 1853 Ruskin Led. .Archit, 
iv. 217 That child is working in the middle-age spirit— the 
other in the modern spirit, 1869 F. W. Ncw.man Misc. 46 
Perhaps it incapacitated the Arabs and the mlddleage 
Schoolmen for all but formal reasoning. 

Middle-aged (mid’lK'djd) , a. (Stress variable.) 

[f. Middle a. + Age sh. + -ed 2,] 

1, Of middle-age, neither young nor old. 

1676 CoLLixs in Rigaud Corr, Sci, Men (1841) 11. 453 
The admirable M. Leibnit^ a German, but a member of the 
Royal Society, scarce j'et middle aged. 1709 Steele Tatter 
No. 77 P 2 When I was a middle-aged Alan. 1880 G. Mere- 
dith Tragic Com, (i83i) 81 A middle-aged, grave and 
honourable man. 

b. Characteristic of middle-aged people. 
x886 Lowell Latest Lit. Ess., Gray (1891) 2 Cowper ^vas 
really mad at intervals, but his poetry, admirable as It is in 
its own middle-aged way, is in need of anything rather than 
a strait-waistcoat. 1887 Ruskin Prxterita II. 269 His 
already almost middle-aged aspect of serene sagacity. 

+ 2 . Belonging to theMiddle Ages; mediceval. Obs. 
1710 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) III. 49 The reading and 
perusing of middle-agM Antiquities. 2804 AIitford Inquiry 
318 Of the modern and middle-aged Greek. 1845 Proc. 
Philol. Soc. II. 145 The English hunger bears a strong re- 
semblance to the Spanish hambre, formed from the middle- 
aged LoxXnfamitM. 

Middle- ageing, ppl. a. nonce-wd. Becoming 
middle aged. 

1882 Howells in Longm. Mag. I. 33 Only a score of 
middle-aging veterans remained. 

Middlea’geism. iwiue~wd, [f. Middle age 
-isir.J Medimvalism. 

1840 Thackeray Pid. Rhapsody Wks. 1900 XIII. 348 
May we add a humble wish that this ^excellent painter will 
..not busy himself with Golfaicism, middleagtsm ? 

Middle class, The class of society between 
the ‘upper* and the ‘lower* class. Also (now 
more commonly ) flural in the same sense. 

1812 Examiner -31 Aug, 556/t Such of the Middle Class 
of Society who have fallen upon evil days. X83X Brougham I 
.S>. 7 Oct. (1838) H. 6x7 By the people..! mean the middle j 
classes, the wealth and intelligence of the country, the glory 
of the British name. X843 Borrow Bible in Spain iii, i 


Several of these were of the middle class, shopkeepers and 
professional men. 1891 H. D. Traill in National Rev, 
Alar. X5 The great body of the upper middle classes. 

b. attrib,, as in middle-class edneation, life, 
public, society, etc.; middle-class examination, 
a name sometimes given to the ‘local examina- 
tions’ (see LoavL a. 3 d) in their early years; 
middle-class schools, schools established for the 
education of the middle classes, intermediate be- 
tween primary schools and the great public schools. 

1848 AIill Pol, Econ, i. xi. § 4 To get out of one rank of 
St^iety into the next above It is the great aim of English 
middle-class life. x8S7 T. D. Acland Oxford A, A. ^am, 
(1858) 33 The Exeter Aliddle Class Examination. Ibid. 81 
The education given in commercial and middle-class schools. 
1858 Ibid,^ p, XX, The consideration of the Middle Class 
Examinations happened to come before the members of the 
Senate at a ver>' inconvenient time. Ibid. 3 To prepare 
the way for a practical and truly English Aliddle-class 
Education. x868 AI. Pattison Academ, Org, 3 For 
centuries our middle-class public were slowly travelling, 
x^o Spectator 18 OcL 518/1 The tastes of the average 
middle-class buyer of books. 

c. Used as ad/,, with the sense : Characteristic 
of the middle classes ; having the chaiacteristics of 
the middle classes. (With deprecialive implica- 
tion. Cf. Bourgeois a. 2.) 

1893 Saltus Madam Sapphira 106 Don’t talk back, it is 
middle-class to begin with. 1905 "Dicey Lavf if PubL Opitu 
vi. 186 Benthamism was fundamentally a middle class creed. 

Hence (iionce-ivds.) Middle-classer, one who 
belongs to the middle class; Dliddle-classness, 
middle-class quality. 

1886 AIorris in Mackail (1899) II. 157,1 met some 
very agreeable middle-classers there, and had much talk. 
1887 Sat. Rev. 21 Alay 745 The slovenly middle classness 
of Dublin. 1894 Miss Broughton Beginner \\\, I recognise 
the middle-classness. 

Middle earth.. Forms : see Middle and 
Earth sb. 


1. [An etymologizing perversion of Middle-erd.J 
The earth, as placed between heaven and hell, or 
as supposed to occupy the centre of the universe. 
Now only arch., sometimes applied to the real 
world in contradistinction to fairyland. 

c X27S Lav. 7205 He Jrohte to bi-winne mid strenghe and 
mid ginne al middelerhes [c 1205 middel ea:rde.s] lond. 
Ibid, 9066 Com a bisse middilher}^ fc 1205 middel srdej 
hone maidenes sune. a X300 Cursor M. 8003 Bituix be midel 
erth and be lift. 1390 Gower 94 Fro the seconde, 

as bokes sein,Tbe moistedrepesof the reyn Descendeninto 
Aliddilerihe. CX440 York Myst. ix. 158 Fadir, what may 
b<s meruayJle mene? Wher-to made god medilerth and 
man? x«2 iVorld ^ Child (Roxb.)Av, All niery medell 
erihe maketh mencyon of me. 1598 Shaks. Merry lY. v, v, 
84 But stay, 1 smell a man of middle earth. x6oo W. Wat* 
SON Dccacordon (1602) 238 O monster of mankmde fitter for 
hell, then middle earth. 1813 Scott Trierm, 1. ix, That 
maid Is born of middle earth, And may of man be won. 18x9 
Crabbe T. of Hall"^, A kind of beings who are never found 
On middle-earth, but grow on fairy*ground. x86o Haw- 
thorne Transform, xxxviii, It is difficult to imagine it [fc. 
Catholicism] a conirivance of mere man. Its mighty ma- 
chinery was forged and put together, not on middle earth, 
but either above or below. 

f 2. The middle of the earth. Obs. 

Sea of middle earth, middle earth sea, the Alediterranean. 
Middle earth ocean, an imaginary ocean in the middle of 
the earth. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 53 pe giete see of myddel 
erbe bygynneb in be west at Hercules pilers, 2494 Fabyan 
Chron. v. lx.xvii. 56 In the South see of Myddell Erth. 1533 
W. Watreman Fardle Focions t. iii. 34 The floude of Nilus 
. . passeth into the middle earth sea, with seuen armes. 1593 
Norden Spec. Brit., M'sex. i. 8 The forme of this land is 
Trianguler, much like Cicilia an Island in the middle-earth 
sea. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage vn. ii. C63 So would those 
good men drowne a great part of the African and American 
World.. by their imagined middle-earth Ocean. 

Middle-erd. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : see 
Middle and Ebd ; also 4 myddelnerde, 2-3 
middelert, 4 midulert, 5 medlert, S midlert, 
5 middle yorde, myddell yarde. See also 
Middle earth. [Formed by substitution of 
middel Middle a, for middati- in middaneanl, 
-geard', see Middenerd. There may have been 
an OK. *middel{z/)€ard corresponding to OS. initiil- 
gard, OPIG. mittilgart.'] The world ; the earth 
taken as situated between heaven and hell; also. 


2 people dwelling on the earth. 
szqS Lamb. Horn. 15 pas lajen weren from Aloyses a b^t 
hten com on bis middilcrt lor us to alesnesse of deofles 
valde. c 1200 Ormin 3638 Godess beowwess blonienn axj 
1 alle gode b®wes^ Her i blss middellairdess lif_ ^.**95 
Y. 25569 Lauerd drihten crist domes waldcnde midelarde 
.nd. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9052 Afe nuste womman^ 
r non in be middel erde. ct^is Shoreham vil 5^ Wy 
ide hy be ine helle y-stopped For euere mo, Ac rtaujt 
■ in bys myddelnerde, For to maky men offerde. *3y 
m. ^ Gr. Kfit. aioo More he is ben any men vpon myd- 
erde. a 1400 Pistill of Susan 263 (MS. pou maker of 

ddelert, bat most art of miht. c Towneley Myst. 
100 Thwfor shall I fordo All this med.Il ord. ia 1500 
tztsr PL IV. 267 Father, . . I hope for all mid^e-yordc you 
1 not slaye your childe. 1513 Douolas ^ntii vi. vni. 
Thalr saw he als.with huge err, t and mnmyns In mydie 
most menit, thir Ttoianis. 1768 Ross (1789) 

This gate she could not long in nndlert be. 
diddle finger. The finger having the position 
the middle ot the five ; the second finger, 
f. ‘ middlest finger ' in MidI!i.e a. i (quots. e 900, e 1250). 



MIDDLE GOOD. 

triooo /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 158/35 JlfodiuSt xtel 
imPxidicvs^ middelfinger. 1398 TreviSa Barth. De P. A\ 
V. xxix; (1495) 140 The thyrde fyngre is the mydie fingre, 
and hycht Inpudicus also. 1643 Steer tr. Exp, Chyritr^. 
yi. 21 There followed. .onely two pustels, the one in her 
thumbe, the other by her middle finger. 1787 Hunter 
Whales in Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 385 In the fore-finger 
there are five bones, in the middle and ring.finger seven. 
1861 [see Finger 1], 

tMi'ddlegood. 05s, [app. f. Middle a.-i- 
Good cf. G. mittelgiU ore of middle quality.] 
Some kind of linen fabric. . • 

158a Rates Custome Ho. D iij, Middlegood the c. elles.. 
xxvt.i. vlii.rf. x6i2 Sc. Bk. Customs in Halyburlon's Ledger 
(1867)320 Linning cloth called Hinderl.mdis Middlegood and 
Heidlak the hundreth elnis xvi li. rridxS Rates hlar. 
chandizes I 3, Linnen cloath vocat. Hinderlands, Middle- 
good, & Headlake the hundred ells..x.'<vj.r. viij.rf. 

Middlehard, variant of Mjddle-eud. 
t Mirddlehead. Obs. In 3 middel-hed. [f. 
Middle a. + -head.] The middle. 

c 1250 Gen. <5* Ex. 522 Dis midelerdes biginning, And 
middebhed, and is ending. 

Middleing, obs. form of Middling a, 

t Mi-ddle-land. Obs. 

- 1 . = Midland sb. Also atlrib. — Midland a , 
Mkditebkanean a. 

1297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 5134 A 1 walls & al |>e march &. al 
middel lond ywis pat is al bituene ternese bomber is, 
•1565 Stapleton tr. Bxda’s Hist. Ch, Eng. 125 Edilred kinge 
of the Marshes or mvddleland englUhmen came into Kent 
with a terrible and fell hoste. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 1. i. 3 
Not all the water of Kishon, of Jordan, of the Red, of the 
Dead, of the hllddle-land Sea,. should serve to quench the 
fire. 

2. Agric. Land of medium elevation. In quot, 
at i rib. 

1790 Marshall Midi. Counties 1 . 269 The species of gra.ss- 
land.. are chiefiy, Lowland grass.. and Middleland grass, 
or ‘Turf*; there being no Upland grass or sheepwalk 
within it. 

Hence f Middle •lander, an inhabitant of the 
Midlands. 

1644 Featly Roma Ruens 42, I am sure Bede affirmeih 
that the Eastern Angli or English were first gained to 
Christ by Fa5lix,..and the middle-landers by Ftnanus. 

t Mi-ddlely, adv. Obs. rare. In 5 middilly. 
[f. Middle a. + -ly In a medium manner, 
c 140Q Lanfranc's Cirurg. 320 pou schalt streyne middilly, 
£: not to faste. 

Middleman (mld'lman). [f. Middle a, - i- 
IMan sb ] 

+ 1. ?A workman employed in some particular 
operation in the makittg of iron wire. Obs. 

1433 Coventry Leet Bk.y The Cardwirdrawers and the 
'myddelmen most nedes bye the wire that they shult wlrche 
of the smythiers. 

1 2. Mil. One of the soldiers in the fifth or sixth 
rank in a file of 10 deep. Obs. 

x6x6 Orders establ. by Soc. of Armes^ Lond. Av, Item, 
That no man take the place of Leading or Middle-man., 
without bee be thereunto appointed by the Cautaine or 
Lieutenant. 1623 Markham Souldiers Accid. 28 The fifth 
Knnke from the Front downeward towards the Reare, are 
called Middlemen to the reare, and the sixth Rank are 
called Middlemen to the front. X672 T. Venn Milit. 4- 
Mar. Discip. v. ii A File so drawn is distinguished accord- 
ing to their dignity of Place, a Leader, a Follower, two 
Middlemen, a Follower and a Bringer up. X696 Phillips, 
Middleman term in the Art-military), he that stands 
middlemost in a File. 

3. One who takes a middle course, 

xjpi Warburton Dixi. Leg. v. § 6 Wks. 1788 III. 167 
Neither Unbelievers nor Believers will allow to these middle 
men that a nevv-exis»ling Soul. .can be identically the same 
with an annihilated Soul. 1884 A. HinnnLi. Obiter Dicta 
X79 Middle men may often seem to be earning for them- 
selves a place in Universal Biography. 1902 A. B. David- 
son Called 0/ God vi. 168 There were three partie.s, the true 
worshippers of Jehovah, the strict idolaters, and the middle 
men who were neither. 

b. nonce'use. (See quot.) 

1845 Disraeli Sp. ii Apr. in Hansard Pari, Deb. Ser. in, 
LXXIX, 565 We have a great Parliamentary middleman. 
It IS well known what a middleman is : he is a man who bam- 
boozles one party, and plunders the other, till, having ob- 
tained a position to which he is not entitled, he cries out, 

* Let us have no party questions, but fixity of tenure 

4. (Originally two words.) A person standing in 
an intermediate relation to two parties concerned 
in some matter of business: usually in somewhat 
unfavourable sense, as implying that direct rela- 
tions between these parlies would be more advan- 
tageous. Chiefly applied, in discussions on the 
theory of commerce, to the trader or any of the 
series of traders through whose hands commodi- 
ties pass on their way from the maker or pro- 
ducer to the consumer. 

1795 Burke Th. on Scarcity yiVs,. VII. 401 If the object 
of this scheme should be. .to destroy the dealer, commonly 
called the middle man fete.]. 1805 East Reports V. 178 
'J'he Melcalfes. .were middlemen between the vendors and 
the vendees. 1845 Eucycl. Metrop. VIII. 52 In one Trade 
at least.. a class of middle-men,' who were formerly inter- 
posed between the maker and the inerchanl.^now no longer 
exists. x86x j. C», Sheppard Fall Rome viii. 414 While to 
the odious middle-man, or bailiff’, was left the management 
of those patrimonial estates. x866 C- W. Hatfield Hist. 
Natkes Doncaster \. 100 'i’hcre are middlemen and others 
who encourage and aid them in disposing of the .stolen 
goods. x88o Lo.mas Alknli Trade 245 A considerable part 


422 

of the demand for low-strength ash and alkali emanate^ 
from certain unscrupulous vendors or * middle-men 1887 
Wcsini. Rev. June 3x3 The helpl&ss victims of grasping 
middlemen and a grinding competition which [etc.]. 

attrib. x8st Mayhew Loud. Labour (1864) II. 373 The 
workmen gradually became transformed from iourneymen 
into * middlemen*, living by the labour of others. .. The 
middleman system is the one crying evil of the day. 

b. In Ireland, one who leases land, and sub-lets 
it again at an advanced rate. 

180a Mar. Edgeworth Rosanna i. Wks, 1832 IV. 297 Mr. 
Hopkins was what is called In Ireland a middle-man. 1903 
Edin. Rev. July 209 Alxsenteeism with it> resulting evils of 
middlemen and rackrents was the worst bane of Ireland. 

5. U. S. a. * In negro minstrelsy^ the man who 
sits in the middle of the semicircle of performers 
during the opening' part of the entertainment, and 
leads the dialogue between songs,* b. ‘ In the 
Jiskeries^ a planter.* (Cent. Diet.) 

Hence Mi'ddlemanism, Mi’ddlemanship, the 
system of employing middlemen. 

1848 Fraser's Mag. XXXVII. 383 A sort of middleman- 
ship, somewhat of the nature of the ‘ butty * system carried 
on 111 Sta^ordshire. 1880 G.J Holyoake in 
A'evJs 6 Apr, 330 Middlemantsm was becoming m every 
country a serious question. xSj)^ A. White Afod. Jew 132 
Their trading instincts and intuitive taste for middlcmanship. 

Middlemost (mi*d*lmirust),<z. Now somewhat 
rare. [f. Middled. -1--M0.ST.] That is in the very 
middle, or nearest the middle. Now only with 
reference to posiiion; formerly also with reference 
to age, size, quality, etc. Cf. Midmost and 
muidlest superl. of Middle a. 

a X300 Cursor M. 10023 pc baile midelinnst o thie, Bitakens 
wel hir chastite. a 1400 Isutubras 184 His medlimast sone 
3it lefie he thare. 14-. in Ret. Ant. I. 52 Tak the rote 
of walwort..and do away the overm.ast rynd, and tak the 
mydilmaste rynde. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. L 14/2 Cune- 
dag the sonneof Henntusaud Ragaie (middlemost daughter 
of Leir before mentioned). 1638 Ionius Paint. Ancients 
282 Although it require great skill to paint the bodie and 
middlemost parts of figures, yet [etc]. 1658 Rowland 
Mon/et's Thcat. Ins. 952 For there are these several sorts 
of them, the bigger, lesser, middlemost and least. 167X 
H- M. tr. Erasm. CoUoq. 14 My middlemost son h.ith lately 
entred into holy Orders. 1721 Mortimer Husb. 11 . 222 
Tlie undermost part of the middlemost Joints are to be 
cut off half throiigh. 18x2 J. Biglano Beauties Eng, 
IPales XVI, 517 folding gales, the middlemost of which is 
of iron. 1862 Borrow Wild /Kzx/« xxhi. (1901) 72/1 Three 
men— -the middlemost was praying in Welsh. 
b« absol. The part in the middle. 

1382 WvcLiF Matt. Prol. i In the wbiche gospel It is pro- 
fitable to men desyrynge God, so to knowe the first, the 
mydmeste (J/.?; O mydelmesi) other the last. 1673 Penn 
Chr. Quaker viu (1699) ^ God himself Inhablis the Lowest, 
and Highest, and the hltddlemost. 

Middle ui^ht. Obs. exc. dial. = Midnight. 

BeoivulJ^-2jZz Lisejesan wax batne for horde, hioroweal- 
lende mtddelnihtum. CX205 Lay. 20607 Hit was to pere 
middel-niht. <x 1300 K. Horn 1391 pat schup gan ariue, 
Abate middelnijte. 1893 Stevenson Catriona xxi. 253 
When my father and my uncles lay in the hill, and 1 was to 
be carrying them their meat in the middle night. 

Middler (mi*d*l 9 r). Also 6 middelar, midler. 
[f. Middle rt.-h-EitL Cf. MDu. middelare (Du. 
middelaar), OHG, /nitti/dri (MHG. mittekr^ 
mod.G. miithr)i\ 

tl. An intermediary, mediator. Obs. 

1531 Frith Judgem. Tracy's Test, (1535) C ill, Amiddeler 
[‘573 Wks. 79/1 mid dealer] betwene God and man. a 1540 
Barnes Whs. (1573) 35C/1 Heare you not -playnly how 
we do sooner oblayne our petityon of God our ovvne selfe, 
then by any other midlers? xsst Matthew <Hyl) Isa. xxvlli. 
Notes, Christ.. being here mediatour or middeler betwene 
God & men. 1675 Brooks Gold. ATo' Wks, 1867 V. 177 This 
word, iKaCrrjs, doth. .signify a mediator or a middler. 

2. The workman who performs the middle one 
of three operations in the preparation of flax. 

*847 Jml. R. Agric. .Soc. VIII. 11. 385 It is taken up by 
the second man or middler, who puts it through the same 
process. 

3. 6^.-5*. ‘A member of the middle class in a 
seminary which has three classes — senior, middle, 
and junior — as in theological seminaries' (Cent. 
Diet.). 

X882 in Minutes op^ Triennial Convention (U. S.) 43 In 
reading Hebrew at sight Middleis and Juniors did well. 

Middle-rate (mi-d’lr^it), a. [f. Middle a. + 
Kate jA.] Mediocre, not first-rate. 

1738 tr. Guazzo's Art Conversation ig6 A middle-rate 
Beauty is most commendable in a woman. 1791 Boswell 
Johnson 10 Apr. an, 1775 Here (I observed) was a very 
middle-rate poet. 

tMiddleriff. Obs. [f. Middle a, -k Riff, Cf. 
MLG.,I)u. middelrif] = Midriff. 

*599 A. M. tr. GabelhouePs Bk. Physicke 264/1 Take In 
Maye the Middlereefe of a kidde. 

Mi’ddle-sized, a. [f. Middle a. + Size sb. + 
-ED 2.] Of medium size, neither large nor small. 

1632 Brome Court Beggar 11. (1653) P2, I thinke you able 
to maintaine your selfes midle-sis'd Gent, 1667 Boylk 
in Phil, Trans. II. 582 We put it into a middle-sized 
Receiver. Smeaton Edysione L. § aox From, the big- 
nes.s of a pea to that of a middle-sized turnip. 1883 F. hi. 
WalLEm Fish Supply Norway 30 (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) A 
middle-sized .. stockfish. 1898 AUbntfs Syst, hied. V, 4 
'i'hc middle-sized bronchi. 

' Hence Middle-sizednesSf the condition of being, 
middle-sized ; mediocrity, ! 


MIDDLING. 

r 1903 G.’hlATHESOM Repr. Men 0/ Bible What is their 

menial average? It is not greatness, it is not smallness, it 
is not even middle-sizedness: It is .shortcoming. 

t Mi*ddleward. Obs. [f. Middle rz. + -ward; 
in sense 2 perh. f. Ward sb. as in 7-earward, van- 
7vard. Cf. Midward.] 

1, The middle part of anything. 

c 1420 Pallnd. on Hush. viii. 135 All the rynde Is for this 
nothing fyne, Then oonly take the tender myddelwardes. 

2. The middle body of an army. 

?<zi4oo Alorte Arth. 1988 The kynge . , Demenys the 
medylwarde menskfully hyme selfene. Holinshed 

Chron. III. 828/x The earle himself led the middle-ward. 
1665 Manley Grotius' Low C. Warns 673 'Fhree Battels., 
of which the Middleward being double fill’d the whole 
breadth of the Shore. 

Middle way. 

1. A course between two extremes. Cf. mod.L. 
via media. 

a 122$ Auer. R, 336 pe middel weie of mesure Is euer 
guldene, 1390 Gower Con/. I. 2, I wolde go the middel 
weie And wryte a bok betwen the tweie. 1704 Norris Ideal 
World II. ii. p8 Which absurd consequence .. falls upon 
those of the middle way, who unite matter and thought in 
Brute.s. 1725 Watts Logic 11. v. § 2 Where two extremes 
are proposed, .and neither of them has certain and convinc- 
ing evidence, it is generally safest to take the middle way. 

2. The middle of the way ; one's mid-course. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. xi. xxii, Aselges..met the 

virgin in the middle way. 17x8 Poi’E Iliad xvi. 952 Apollo 
dreadful stops thy middle way. 

aitrib. 1648 Oace_ West Ind. 116 A plain champaign 
Countrey, which continued till within a league of the middle 
way lodge, 

b. Used advb. Half-way, on the way. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 981 The King remoued his 
campe to a village myddell way betwene Sainct Omers and. 
Tyrwiae. x86o Whittier Truce 0/ Piscataqua in One 
alone, a little maid, Middleway her steps delayed. 

t Middle world. Obs. = Middle earth. 

c 1200 Okmin X7538 Off pise fowwre shaffie is.s all piss 
middell werelld timmbredd. c xz^oGen.l’r Ex. q 8 Of waters 
froren, of yses wal, Sis middel werld it luket al. 1822 Scott 
Pirate xxiv, He spoke mair like a man of the middle world, 
than she had ever heard him since she had [etc.]. 

Middle yorde, variant of Middle erd. 
Middling (mi-dliij), sb. In 6 midlyng, 7 
midling. [Prob. orig. f Mid a. + -ling 1 , sug- 
gested by the earlier Sc. Middling a. The sur- 
viving senses, liowever, represent absolute or 
elliptical uses of the adj. 

The sb. (except for the doubtful example quoted in 2 be- 
low) occurs first at the beginning of the X 7 tb c., concurrently 
with the adoption of the Scottish adj. by southern writers.] 
fl. Something intermediate j a mean, middle 
term. Obs, 

x6x4-x5 Coys E.xpos, Fesi. Ep. <$• Gosp. Wks. (1630) 573 
Joh n Baptist^ the last of the Prophets, and first of Apostles, 
a midling as it were betweene both. 1620 T. Granger 
Logike 89 But the mtdlings are disparates both to the ex- 
tremes, and among themselues. 

2. pi. Pins of medium size. 

^ The sense in the first quot. is doubtful ; Jamieson explains 
it as above. Possibly the word may be a. M Du. middeiinc, 
which ^pears to denote some kind of nail { — middelnagel ) ; 
cf. ML(i. vtiddeliuk^ the middle finger. 

154$ Aberdeen Reg. XVIII. (Jam.), xviiij paperis of prenis, 
the price xxvij sh., ane bout of midlyngis the price vj. sh., 
& tua hankis of wyir the price xxiitj sh. 1824 Miss hliTi-ORO 
Village Ser. i. 227 Pincushions. .capable, .of containing., 
a whole paper of short-white.s and another of middlings. 

3. //. Used as a trade name for the middle 
one of three classes into which goods are sorted 
according to quality. (Cf. JIiddlikg a. 3,) 

a. of fuller^s teasels. 

1766 Aluseum Rust, VI. 2 The next smallest which are 
sound, and are commonly such as grow as side heads on 
each branch, are thrown for a second sort, and arc called 
middlings. 1797 Billingsley V'ieiv Agric. Somerset xxi 
[Teasels] are sorted into. .kings, middlings, and scrubs, 

! b. U. S. of cotton. 

1792 Washington Writ. X891XII.332 The middlings 

and Mip stuff may be sold to answer' the money calls which 
you will have upon you. i88x Standard 14 Sept. 4/7 The 
class of cotton known as ‘ middlings *. 

C, of flour or meal. 

X842 P, Parlc/s Ann. 111 . 126 One of the nicest, cleanest, 
fattest pigs th.it was ever killed,. .fattened with nothing 
but peas and middlings, a xZ4$\iQOO Lament o/l'oby'w. 
But must I give the classics up, For barley-meal and 
middlings? x^$Q\suxyK Atiss Dividends 244 Some bread 
made of middlings. 

4. U. S. (See quot.) 

1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Aluldlings 2. A term^ used in 
the West for pork, meaning the portion of ihe_ animal be- 
tween the hams and shoulders. Thus the Price Current 
quotes hams, shoulders, and middlings. 

5. ‘That portion of a gun-stock between the 
grasp and the tail-pipe or ramrod-thimble' (Knight 
Diet. Mech. 1 S 75 ). 

Middling (nii’d’lii)), a. and adv. Forms : 

5 mydlyn, 6 midiling, 6-8 zaidliiig, 7 middle- 
ing, 7 - middling. [App. of Sc. origin : the 
earliest examples in Eng. writers belong to the 
reign of James I. • 

Prob. orig. f. Mid a. -f dingln adjs. like castling, xucstling 
(where the suffix seems to represent a blending, in attribu- 
tive use, of -LING* and -lino*). In English use of the begin- 
ning of the X7ih c., the adj, appears to have been appre- 
iiended as an attributive application of the sb., which c.'iine 
in at the same lime; Ben Jonson uses both freely.] 



MIDDLING. 
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MIDGEEN 


A. ndj, 

1 1 . Intermediate between two things ; forming a 
mean between two extremes. Obs. 

Quot, 1645 may belong to Middling a, 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S. T. S.) 118 Bot tlian is 
veriu morale in the mydlyn way. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. 
Fair 11. ii, A certaine midling thing, betweene a foole and 
a madman. 1645 Milton Tcirach. Wks. 1851 IV, 234 As 
the Physician cures him who hath taken down poyson, not 
by the middling temper of nourishment, but by the other 
extreme of antidote. X677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iii. 103 These 
Demons the Romans called Semi-Gods and Medioxumi or 
midling Gods. 1684 tr. Bouet’s Merc. Commit, v. 138 
A middling Medicine, between a Plaster and a Cataplasm. 
2733 Chevne Malady 11. i. § 2 (1734) 115 If Care be 
taken to keep up the Juices in this middling condition. 
2767 tr. Voltaire's Ignorant Philosopher xxxii. 86 The 
middling state between health and disease. 

2 . Of medium or moderate size; moderately 
large. Now (exc. in tniddlvig size^ middling 
degree^ etc.) only coUoq. or vulgar, as an applica- 
tion of sense 3 b, 

2596 Aberdeen Re^, (1848) II. 139 Thrle midling schippis, 
to pass to the Ilis for subdewing of the hieland men. ^ 159B 
in Black Bk. Taymouth (Bannatyne Cl.) 330 OfF midhng 
plaittis thair, ii do. vi ; off greit plaittis lhair, xiii. 2672 
Marten ^oy. into Sfiiizberg-en in Acc. Scv. Late Voy. n. 
(1694) 80 He is as big as a midling Duck. 2707 Mortimer 
Husb. (1721) II. 316 As you gather your Fruit, separate the 
fairest and biggest from the middling. ^ 279a tr. Brissot's 
Trav. 249 Quarries of Marble of a middling fineness. 2832 
SirJ. Sinclair CiJr-n II. 269 Being able to carry a soldier 
of a middling si^e in each band, when his arms were ex- 
tended. 2853 Kane Crinnell Exp. xxx. {1856) 264 When 
colder, say — 40°, with a middling breeze. 2872 Blackmore 
Maid of Sker (i88t) 77 A middling keg of Holland.*;, and an 
anker of old rum. 2898 ‘ R. Boldrewood ‘ Ro7n. Canvass 
Tozvn 71 You have a middling cheque, I believe, ^ 
b. Comb., as middling-sized (t-rzstf) adj. 
a 1756 Mrs. Haywood New Present (1771) 62 Get four or 
five middling-sized eels, 2776 Trial of Nnndocomar ^7/1 
Q. What sort of a man was Mahomed Comaul? A, A 
middling size man. 2840 Dickens Bam. Rudge iv, A 
middling-sized dish of beef and ham. 

't'C. Average, Obs. 

1754 Hume Hist. Eng. I. xii. 296 This is near half of the 
middling price in our time, 

3 . Comm. Used as a designation for the second 
of three grades of goods. 

1550 Reg. Priv^ CouHcil Scot, I. 207 The best moutoun 
for ixr, the midihng moutoun for viiir, and the worst mou- 
toun for vib. 2693 Luttrcll Brief Rcl. (1857) HI* 86 
Middling wheat at 56;, a quarter ; middling sort of rye at 
36f. a quarter. 2859 Stationers* Handbk.f'id. 7) iit 
Sample of the make termed Blue wove. This is a middling 
qualityi commoner sorts would be lower, better kinds 
higher in colour. 2864 Da Coin Cotton fy Tobacco 192 
Substantial upland middling cottons of good staple. 18S7 
Daily News 23 Feb. 2/6 Coffee,, low middling to middling, 
772 to 832 ; good middling to fine middling, 832 dd to 882. 
2889 Century Diet. s. v. Fair a., Fair to middling, moder- 
atelygood; a term designating a specific grade of quality 
in the market. 

b. Moderately good, mediocre, second-rate, 

265* Tatham Scotch Fiy. iv. i. Dram. tVks. (1878) i6r 
Children, you talk not like men, you are but middling 
Christians. 2677 Dryden Apol. Her. Poetry, Longinus., 
has judiciously preferr’d the sublime Genius that sometimes 
erres, to the midling or indifferent one which makes few 
feults but seldome or never rises to any E.xcellence. 1756 
Burke Subl. 4- B. Introd. Wks. 2842 1. 27 The middling per- 
formance of a vulgar artist. 2833 Hooo^ Eppiug Hunt 
xxxii, All sorts of vehicles and vans, Bad, middling, and the 
smart. 2882 M. Arnold Irish Ess. 247 The abundant con- 
sumption of middling literature. 1^5 H. Beveridge in 
speaker 24 Sept. 288/1 In the matter of trade disputes, 
however, be was only a middling success. 

+ 4 . Middle-aged. Obs. 

2610 Bovs Exp. Dom. Efiist. Gosp. Wks. (1622) 228 
Young Lawyers, old Physitians, and midling Divines are 
best; an old Preacher cannot teach so painfully, and the 
young not so profitably, but the midling may doe both [etc.]. 

5. Belonging to the middle classes. Middling 
class = Middle class. 

2692 R. L’Estrance Fables ccxxx. 201 There wa.s a 
Middlingsort of a Man that was left well enough to pass by 
his Father, but could never think he had enough, so long 
as any Man had more. 2718 Free-thinker No. 29. 129 The 
iSIiddling People of England are generally Good-natured 
and Stout-hearted. 27^ Anburey Trav. II. 393 This 
diversion is a great favourite of the middling and lower 
classes. 2^7 Grote n. xxxvii. (1862) III. 357 He 
was a citizen of middling station. 1897 IIaitland Domes- 
day <5- Beyond 65 Now if these things are being done in 
the middling strata of society [etc.]. 

ahsol. 2782 Crevecoeur Lett, 72 The rich .stay in Europe, 
it is only the middling and poor that emigrate. 

'f 6. Occupying a middle position. Obs. 

1747 Gcntl. Mag. XVII. 330 note. In manyof the midling 
counties, . . there U scarce any difference between the whole 
number of members at that time and this. 
t 7 . Middling teeth Obs. 

*753 Chambers Cycl, Snpp., Middling-Tcetk, are the 
four teeth of a horse that come out at three years and a half, 
in the room of other four foal teeth ; from which situation 
they derive the title of Middling. 

B. adv. [^Now chiefly common tf/a/. and 

in vulgar use.) 

1 . Qualifying an adj. or adv. : Moderately, fairly, 
tolerably. 

2719 De Foe Crusoe 11. (Globe) 411 He form'd out of one of 
the Iron Crows a middling good Anvil 1779 £. Beatty in 
y. L, Hardenbei'glCs Jrnl, (1879) ^3 The road middling 
hilly. 1848 Lowell Bigloxu P. Ser. 1. it 109 Mister Sawin, 
sir, you're iniddlin' well now, be ye? 2880 H. James 


Portr, Lady v. She was thin, and light, and middling tall. 
2892 Stevenson Across the Plains^, If a light is not rather 
more than middling good, it will be radically bad. 

2 . Fairly well ; chiefly ^edicatively, fairly well 
in health; not very well. 

*8x0 W. B, Rhodes Bomb, Fur, u (2830) 7 We are but 
middling— that is, but so so. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxi, 
* How de do?’ ‘Middling*, replies Mr. George. 2877 
P’cEss Alice in Mem. 6 Nov, (1884) 367, I am but very 
middling, 28^4 Hall Cainb Matixman v. iii/ 287 ‘ We'll 
do middling if we get a market *, said Pete. 

Hence Mi'ddlingish adv,, dial, or vtilgar, 

*820 J, A Dowling Coroners Inquest on f.Lces 28, I be- 
lieve Jt was a middlingish good hat befora he went to the 
meeting. 1876 Fabjeo.v Love's Victory it, *A gentleman, 
then?’ * Well, yes, sir ; mlddllngtsh*. 
t Mrddling, ppl. a. Obs, rare.—^. [f. Middle 
V. + -ING 2.] Acting as a go-between, intermediaiy. 

1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass i. vL 219 What doe you .say 
vnto_ a middling Gossip To bring you aye together, at her 
lodging? 

Middlingly (mi'dliqli), adv. [f. Middling 
rt. + -ly 2.] In a middling manner; fairly, in- 
differently, tolerably; also, not very well in health. 

*755 Johnson, Indifferently 3. Not well? tolerably ; pass- 
ably ; middlingly. 1814 AIoorc Mem. (2853) II. 44, I dare 
say I thought but middlingly of them while they existed. 
2829 J. Jedb Cqrr. (1834) 11 . 373 For the last twodays I have 
felt but middlingly. 1^1 H. Johnston KitmalUe I. viii, 
233 Even then she was but middlingly pleased. 
lUiddliugness (mi’dliqnes). [f. Middling a. 
+-NBSS.J The state of being middling’; mediocfity. 
z866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt v, 'Tis a poor climax, to my 
weaker thought, That future middlingness. 

Middow, obs. form of Meadow. 

Middrift, -dryfe, obs. forms of Midriff. 
Midds, Middat, obs. forms of Mids, Midst. 
Middy (mi-di). colloq, [f. Mid ji.i + -y.] A 
midshipman. 

2833 Marryat P. Simple xxtx, Then went two of the 
middies, just about your age, Air. Simple. 2894 C. N. 
Robinson Brit, Fleet 410 The middles, with naval cadets, 
are now designated ‘subordinate officers*. 
fTHtidetprep. and adv. Obs. [Related to Mid 
prep, and adv. It has not been found in OE., but 
corresponds in form and use to OS. tnidi, OHG. 
mill (MHG. mite)f\ A synonym of Mid pt‘ep- 
and adv., employed a. as adv, (sometimes = 

‘ wherewith *) ; b. as pnp., usually placed after its 
regimen or used ellipt. at the end of a sentence. 

<r ixdo Hatton Cosp. Aiark xv. 41, & manege o5re h© him 
mide ferden on ierusalem. <7x27$ Lamb, Horn. 51 And 
hwat ha claoes bi-tacned h® he rapes weren mide blwunden. 
tfxzos Lay. 2832 AUe his cnihtes J>® xu**!* him weoren. 
<22225 Alter, R. ^72 Nicodemus brouhte smuriles uorte 
smurien mide ure Louerd. Shokeuam t. 242 In water 

ich wel he cristny her . . For mide to wessche nis nohynge 
pat man comep to so Hjte. ^2330 Arth, <5- Merl, 3094 
(Kiilbmg), .vL hundred km^tes he brou^t him mide. 

Mid-earth,, a. The middle of the earth. 
Mid-earth sea, the Mediterranean Sea. (Cf. 
Middle EaVUTh 2.) b, quasi-^Tr//, = Middle 

EARTH I. 

1SS9 W, Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 243 Not farre dis- 
tanle from the midde Earthe Seas. 1S95 A. Nutt in 
K. Meyer Voy. Bran 1. 240 That tract of earth is not 
Accessible to many o’er mid-canh. 1895 Jane Menzies 
Cynewulf's Elette 15 Since heaven’s I-ord in low degree In 
this mid-earth a man was born. 

Midegaitt, variant of Midgait. 
lilidel, obs. form of Middle si. and a. 
Midenarde, variant of Middenekd 06s. 
fVIiderede, obs. form of Mideed. 

Slides, Midest, obs. forms of Mids, Midst. 
Mid-e‘tllltioid. sinat. = Mesethmoid. 

1884 CouEs KeyH.Amer. BirdsiyA. 2) 160 The permanent 
plate,.. to which the name tnesethmoid or mid-ethmoid is 
more strictly applicable. 

Mid-eval, a. rare—K [f. Mid a.-i-Eval; 
perhaps alter coevalf] — Medieval. 

2840 Civil Eng. ^ Arch. Jrnl, III. 365/x The mid-eval 
architects. 

t Mid-fasten, mid-fast. Obs. [f. Mid a. 

+ Fasten si.. Fast si. Cf. ON. miSfasla, MDu., 
MLG. viiddc-^ sHidvasien. MHG. viiUci^Cyvastej 
miivasie (mod.G. milfastoi)^ = Mid-lent. Also 
aitrib. 

c 2222 O. E. Citron, an. 1047 Her on J>Isum Jeare wass 
mycel je mot on Lundene to midfestene. CIS05 Lay. 22256 
He ferde to iExchxstrxn to pan mtd-festen. 2480 Netu- 
castle Merck, Vent. (Surtees) I, 3 The .. persones . . shall . . 
halden wppon Thursday next after Midfast Sunday [etc.]. 

Mid feather. 

1 , (See quots.) 

2753 [see Feather sb. 16 dj. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
Xvl. 626/2 The body of the furnace consists of two chain- 
bcr.s, divided from each other byabrick partition called the 
mid-feaiher, 2875 Knight Diet. Mech., Midfeather, a 
water-bridge in a steam boiler furnace which occupies 
a middle position in the flue-space, the flame passing both 
above and below Jt. 

2 . Mining. A support for the centre of a tunnel 
(Webster iSp/). 

Mid-field, [f. Mid «.-»• Field The middle 

of the Fikld (in various senses of that word). 
Now chiefly in Football. 

a i^oo^SQ Alexander q3S He. .metes hym in Pc myd-feld 


with a much nowmbre. 1333 Bellenden Livy ji. xiih 
(S. T. S.) I, 181 pe dictator. .come on be myd feild of saby- 
nis ..with his Oist of futemen. 2623 Hevv/ood Silver Age 
IL i. Wks. 1874 III. 102 King Ptelera ..with a fresh supply 
Takes vp the mid-field. 2902 Essex IVeekly News 29 Mar, 
8/3 Woodford were the smarter team in mid-field, but they 
did not equal Chelmsford in front of goal. 

attrib. 2896 Bootle Times 18 Jan. 3/1 Midfield play 
ensued. 


t Midgait, adv. Sc. Obs. Also 6 midegaitt. 
[f. Mid a. 4- Gait =r Midway. 

*557-75 Diurn.^ Occurr. (Bannatyne Cl.) 256 He wes 
met be the nobilities hor.Nmen midgait. fZisjS Linoesay 
(Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) 11. 253 The Earle Mar- 
chalJ, or he come midegaitt, tyrit and grew seik that he 
might do no thing nor no goode at that tyme. 2596'f)AL- 
RV.MPLE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 290 Bot or he was iiiidgait, 
Cadhard..slew him at the castel of Meffen. 

II Midgard (mi-dgajd). Myth. [repr. ON. 
Mibgarb-r : see Middenebd.] The proper name, 
in Scandinavian mythology, of the world inhabited 
by living men, in contradistinction to Asgard 
(Asgarbr), the home of the gods. Also attrib, , as 
midgard sea, snake. 

2882 C. F. Keary Oull. Prim. Belief 73 The mid-earth 
serpent called Jormungandr .. lying at the bottom of the 
mid-gard sea. 

Midge (mid3). Forms: i miege, mycg, 
mygc, mygg, 4-6 mydge, 5 migge, 5-6 myge, 
6 mige, myghe, 6 - midge. [OE. mycg masc., 
myege wh. fem., corresponding to OS. mttggia 
fern, (Essen glosses), MDu. mugghe (Du. mug), 
OHG, mucca (MHG. mucke, miicke, mod.Cx. 
iniicke), Sw. mygg, viygga. Da. OTeut. 

types *mug/o-z, *mzigjdn-. It is uncertain whether 
the synonymous ON. wj/ is related, and the alleged 
cognates outside Teut, are very doubtful.] 

1 . A popular name loosely applied to many 
small gnat-like insects; by some entomologists 
restricted to the Chironomidse. 


C72S Cor/ns (HesseJs) C ^47 Culix, mygg. cjooo 

Sax. Leechd. I. 54 Wi3 gnsettas & miegeas. cxooo ASlfric 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 222/7 CH/rar,micge. 0:2340 Hampole 
Psalter civ. 29 He sayd & hundfle come mydae [L. 
cynomta et setniphes] in all Jjaire endis. C2450 Mironr 
i‘<2/;/fl«i?;/«459Sometymesdisesesmai)amiggeoreJsa flee. 
2513 Douglas rEneis xii. Prol. 272 To knit hyr nettis and 
hir wobbys sle, Tharwith to caucht the myghe and liuill 
fle. 1520 M. Nisbet N. Test, in Scots Matt, xxi'ii. 24 Blind 
leidars, clengeand a myge, bot suelHand a camele. z55x 
Turner Herbal j, A v b, The smoke of it (wormwood), 
dryueihaway gnatesormydges. 162^ Purchas/^i/^/h/j 11. 
1771 margin, They are called Wall-hce, because they breed 
in Wals ; but in true English they are called Midges, and in 
Latin Cimtees. 2658 Rowland Moufet's Theai. Ins, 053 
These small Summer Gnats, .are properly called in English 
Midges. 1668 Charlf.ton Onomasticon 43 Culices. . Gnats, 
& si parvi^ jim/ Midges, a 2732 T. Boston Crook in Lot 
(1805)83 Midges in the summer will fly about those walking 
abroad in a goodly attire, as well as about those ir. sordid 
apparel. 1808 Scott Fam. Lett, 31 Oct., There is a founda- 
tion for the other part of the story, though no larger than 
a midge's win^. 1850 Rossetti Blessed Damozel vi. Where 
this earth Spins like a fretful midge. 2867 F. Francis 
Angling vi, (1880) 236 The Green Midge, a very delicate 
little insect. 2B86 Times z8 Aug. 10/6 'J'he wheat midge 
. . produces the red maggots which so seriously damage the 
ripening ears of corn. 2896 Kirkaldy & Pollard tr. Boas' 
Zool, 276 JMidges (Nemocera) are usually slender with long 
antennae, which in the males are often furnished with long 
hairs, 

b. Applied to a diminutive person, 

2796 Burns JVha will buy my iroggin ? ix, By a thievish 
midge They had amaist been lost. 2^7 C. Bronte J. Eyre 
xxxvi, A more spirited, bolder, keener gentleman than he was 
before that midge of a governess crossed him, you never 
saw, ma’am. s866 Reader 27 Mar. 276 As compared to the 
men and women about him he is a mere midge. 

2 . An artificial fly for fishing, 

2799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 311 Black-midge, or gnaL 
Dubbing, of the down of a mole. 

3 . The fry of various fishes (Funk). Cf. mackareU 
midge, 

183a Couch in Mag. Nat. Hist. V. 25 Midge {Ciliata 
glai/ca). Ibid. 26 It is the mackare! midge of our fishermen. 

. . For brevity’s sake I have retained only the name Midge. 

4 . A kind of small one-horse ‘fly* or cab, 

1877 Rep. Ptovinc. 233 (E. D. D.) Small flys licensed to 
Carry two or at most three persons, to be seen on all the 
cab-stands about Torquay, are almost always called A fidges 
about that town. x 80 Mrs. Oliphant J/;*. Tredgold 
ii. (1898) 16 [Refers to Isle of Wight.] A midge is not a 
graceful nor perhaps a very safe vehicle. 

5. Mining, (See quot.) Cf. Midgt. 

1883 Gresley Coal-mining Gloss., Midges, lamps (not 
safety) carried by patters, Sic. 

6. attrib,, as midge-like adj., mi’dge-lail; midge 
cap (see quot,); midge fly, a midge; midge 
grass, Holcits lauatus (Britten & Holland, 1S86). 

18x4 J, Hodgson in J. Raine Mem. {2857) I- *44 TJie la- 
bourers are under the necessity of wearing a sort of veil 
before their faces which they call *midge<aps. 18^ W ol- 
COT (P. Pindar) Tristia Wks. 1812 V. 259 ^he Bard, to kill 
a »Midgc.fly pours, her Thunder. Bvrss Death 4- 

Dr. Hornbook xxx\, Sal-alkali o' *Midge-taiI clippings. 

t Midgem. Obs, exc. dial. Also l irucgerii(e, 

5 medryn, mydrun, myg(g)erne, 9 dial, 
midgen, midger tim, middren, etc. (see E.V.V.). 
[OE. miegirn = OS. midgarni, OHG. mtittgarni 
OTeur. type ^tnidjogarnjd"*, f. *midjo- Mid a, -r 
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^garnd (ON. ggrn fern.) bowel, gxit, cogn. w. 
’^garnd'^ Yabn.] The fat about the entrails of an 
animal; suet; in mod. dial, use the fat about the 
kidneys of a pig ; leaf-lard. 

c looo ^Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wfl!cker 1.62/2Z Exugium^ 
micgern. 14.. iVl?;//. ibid. 678/22 Hec ouiofnestra^ia. medryn. 
14.. Voc. ibid. 590/3 OmenUnu^ a pauncheclout (^vel Myg- 
gerne). cxi^oLiber Cocorttm (1862) 10 Take.. bo mydrun' 
and be kydiiere, And hew horn smalle. ^1475 Piet. Voc, 
in Wr.AVulcker 747/31 Hoc omestrutu, a mygerne. 

Tib. App. confused with Midkifp. 
a 1440 Pro/np. Parv. [Several texts have midrym^ mid- 
dryn, instead of midrify rendered dia/ragma.l 1893 Norths 
-limb. Gloss., Middern, the midriff or diaphragm. 
Midget (mi'dset). [f. Midge + -et.] 

1. An extremely small person; spec, such a person 
publicly exhibited as a curiosity. 

• 1865 W. Cornio. Words in Jrnl. R. Inst. Cornw. Apr. 50 
Midget, very small, a mite. 1869 Mrs. Stowe Old 'Poivn 
Polksxwx. (1870) 159 Now you know Parson KendaH’salittle 
midget of a man. 1884 Pall MallG. 22 Aug. 10/2 Achild. . 
which had been exhibited by a showman, .as the smallest 

* ]\Iidget ’ in the woi Id. 1892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 
7 There ate 120 saloon passengers, adults, 40 children, and 
2 ‘midgets’ on board. 1903 Review of Rev. Apr, 347 The 
undersized midgets of new recruits. 

2. A Canadian name for the Sand-fly. 

1859 in Bartlett Diet. Amer. 

3. More fully 7nidget-photograph. The trade 
name for a very small size of photographic portrait. 

j888 Lady 25 Oct. 374/3 A smaller frame, screen shape,., 
to hold six ‘ midget ’ photographs. 

Hffi'dgety, [f. Midget + -t.] Very small. 
1798 Jane Austen Lett. (1884) 1 . 177 [My] cap., was before 
loo midgelty to please me, 

Midgy (mi'd^i), jA Mining, [f. Midge + -T.] 
See quot., and cf. Midge 5. 

1849 Greenwell Coal Trade Gloss. (E.D.D,), Midgy,yxi 
oblong box without a front, carried upright, the use of which 
is to carry a lighted candle or small lamp in a current of air. 

Midgy (mi'dgi), a. [f. Midge + -y.] Consisting 
of midges. 

1806 J. Grahams Birds Scot. n. 63 When dance the midgy 
clouds in warping maze Confused. 

MCid-lieaven. [Mid a.} 

1. Asiron. and Astral. The meridian, or middle 
line of the heavens ; the point of the ecliptic on 
the meridian. 

XS94 Blundevil Exerc. vr. xxix. (1597) 308 b, The Ftdu- 
ciatl line of jhe label crossing the Zodiaque, will shew the 
degree of mid heauen at that houre, x6xo Healey St. Aug. 
Ciiie of God 20^ Mid*heaven, the point between the Horo* 
scope and the west-angle, 18x9 J. Wilson Diet. Astrol. 
272 The loth [house] is the midheaven, or medium cosli, or 
south angle. 

2. The middle of the sky. 

x6z3 T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. ii The sunne is not 
only risen and in our mtdheauen, but the light of it is 
seauen fold bigger then it was before. 1667 Milton P. L, 
xti. 263 Or how the Sun shall in mid Heav'n stand still. X87X 
Tennyson Last Tounu 737 The red fruit Grown on a magic 
oak-tree in m!d-beaven. 

3 . The midst of heaven as the abode of angels. 
1667 Milton P.L. ix. 468 But the hot Hell that alwayes 

in him burnes, Though in mid Heav'n, soon ended his 
delight. 

t^ididoue, Obs. Also 4 midydone. 

[Orig. a syntactical phrase, mid idonCj where Mid 
pi‘ep. governs i-done pa. pple. of Do v. The literal 
sense is thus ‘with this being done’.] Forthwith, 
immediately. 

exzgo .y. Eng. Leg. I. 468/326 He helpez bobe king and 
kny^ht, be pouere alle mididotie, c X330 Arth, ^ Z^Ierl. 4x38 
(Kolbing) pe cherl bent his bowe sone & smot a doke midi- 
done, 

Midil, Midilerth(e, Mddiling, obs. ff. 
Middle a.. Middle earth, Middling a. 

Miding, obs. form of Midden. 

Midis, obs. form of Mids. 

]!ili*dla.g. Antiq. [Source unknown: Meyrick’s 
explanation ‘ mid-leg ’ cannot well be correct.] An 
alleged name for a kind of tabard : see quots. 

1824 Meyrick Ant. Annour II. 84 These long tabards 
were peculiar to the English, being called midlags, because 
as they were made m imitation of thg surcoat, they reached 
to the mMe of the legs. iZioVE.HKWKxns] Anglo-French 
Coinage, This feeble monarch [Ric. il] is represented in his 
state t.^bard or midlag. 

Midland (mi*dland), sb. and a. [f. Mid a. + 
Land.] A. The middle part of a country. Also 
pi. esp. applied to the middle counties of England ; 
and, in hunting use, with narrower sense to the 
champaign country including parts of the counties 
of Leicester, Rutland, Northampton, Warwick, 
Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire. 

1555 'E.Xi'E.xi Decades '^70 The three sayde prouinces occupy 
this mydlande of the worlde. i6ia Drayton Poly-olb. xiii. 
I Vpon the Mid-lands now th’ industrious Muse doth fall. 
az&yj Discov., De 'orationis dignitate..Meta‘ 

pkora,A% if.. a GcntlemanofNorthampton-shire, Warwick- 
shire, or the Mid-land, should fetch all the Illustrations to 
Ills countrey neighbours from shipping. 1684 T. Burnet 
Tk. Earth I. ii. 15 If the Sea lie.. lower generally than the 
shore, and much more than the mid-land. 1727 A. Hamilton 
New Ace. E, hid. II. 1 . 216 The mid Lands seem very 
mountainous. 1889 C EdwaRdes Sardinia 340 The Sarde 
midlands. i 8 o 3 Story of Midlands lo The Midlands arc 
rich in mineral wealth. 


B. adj. 

1. Situated in the middle of the land ; inland ; 
remote from the sea. Midland counties (of 
Engkand) : the counties south of the Humber and 
Mersey and north of the Thames, with the exception 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Middlesex, Hertford- 
shire, Gloucestershire, and the counties bordering 
on Wales. The counties now forming the Midlai^ 
circuit (see Circuit sb. 5) are Derby, Nottingham, 
Lincoln, Leicester, Rutland, Northampton, War- 
wick, Bedford, and Buckingham. 

x6ox Holland Pliny I. 40 In the midland parts far from 
the sea. Britannia {i6^Z) 6 The chief Trade 

[of Bristol] is manag'd from Wales, and the Midland-poun- 
tries. X78S J- Phillips Treat. Inland Navig. p. vi, The 
inhabitants of the Northern .. parts of England, would be 
little acquainted . . with those of the mid-land parts. Z85Z 
Stephens Bk. Farm I. 157 In use in Forfarshire and the 
midland districts.^ 1878 F. S. Williams Railw. 8 

Such was the origin ot the IMidland Counties Railway, 

b. Belonging to the Midlands. 

Midland dialect: {a) with reference to the ME. period, 
the dialect (divided into East and West Midland) spoken in 
the region between those of the * northern * and ‘ southern 
dialects'; in addition to the central parts of England this 
region included South Lancashire, the Welsh borders, 
Lincolnshire, and East Anglia; {b) in A. J. Ellis’sclassitica- 
tion of modern English dialects, the dialect of an area 
extending from Wharfedale in Yorkshire to Stratford on 
Avon, and from Chester to the Lincolnshire coast. 

1837 Youatt viil 34X The Midland Long-woolled 
Sheep. 

2. = Mediterranean a. 2. Midland Sea^ the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

1579 Fulke Heskind Pari. 34 From the mid lande sea to 
both the Oceans. 1683 T. iiot Agnthocles 2 Fruitful Italy, 
The Pride, and Envy of the Mid-land Sea. 1818 Byron C/i. 
liar. IV. clxxv, The midland ocean breaks on him and me. 
1O53 1 ^ 1 - Arnold Scholar-Gipsyxx.^, O’er the blue Midland 
waters with the gale, Betwixt the Syrtes and soft Sicily. 

'I* b. Of or pertaining to the Mediterranean Sea. 
1660 R. Coke Power ff Suhi. 36 In lib. 3. cap. 4 he iDio- 
dorus] makes four kinds of Libyans to inhabit the midland 
coasts about Cyrenc and Cirtes. 

Hence MPdlaiider, one who lives in the Mid- 
lands; Mi’dlandize v. traits., to assimilate to the 
Midland dialect; Idi'dlandward adv., towards 
the Midlands. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 91 Vpon whom ioinc the mid- 
landers, to wit, the Gstulianders. 1865 Kingsley Hernv. 
xviii, The young carls went off— one midlandvvard, one 
northward. 1879 T. F. Simmons in Lay Folks Mass Bk, 
Introd. 58 The Northern form may have been coi>ied me- 
chanically by the scribe, although Midlandized In other 
cases. 

Midle, obs. Sc. f. Meddle : obs. f. Middle. 
Mid leg- [Mid a.] 

1. The middle of the leg. 

xSgo Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons Ded. 10 b, Their 
souldiors in their watches, .stoode to the mid legges in dyrt 
and myre. 1748 Earthquake Peru iii. 259 A large Handker- 
chief, which hangs down behind to the Mid-Leg. 

b. Used advb, : To the middle of the leg. 

1829 W. H. Maxwell Stories of Waterloo I. 194 His 
jockey boots.. were in the newest style ; the top.. was met 
midleg by short tights of lea-coloured leather. 1878 H. S. 
Wilson Alp. ^Jf<’y/zii.42 Wearewadingmid-leg through it. 

c. Comb., middeg deep, mid-leg high. 

XTjz AVesley fynl. 16 Mar., Snow .. lay mid-leg deep in 
.. the streets. 1788 M. Cutler in Life, etc. (1888) I. 404 
We found fine feed in the road, clover mid-leg high. 1837 
Hawthorne Twice-told T. (1851) II. ix. 131 A solitary pas- 
senger is seen, now striding mid-leg deep across a drift, 

2. Ent. One of the intermediate or second pair 
of legs of an insect. Also attrib. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. Ill, xxxlix. 379 Pedes Inter- 
(the Mid-legs). Ibid. HI, xxxv. 534 The first or mid- 
leg segment is not nearly so elevated as that of the Innd-Iegs. 

Mid-lent. [Mid a.] The middle of Lent. 

1470 Poston Lett. II, 394 , 1 am halffe in purpose to com 
home with in a monythe her afltr, or abowt Med Lente. 
25x7 Torkington Pilgr. (1884) i The ffryday a for mydlent. 
1667-8 J. Breton in Willis & Clark Caw< 5 ri(^c (1886) H. 706 
It is possible he may be in London by Midlent. 

b. attrib., in Mid-lent Sunday, the middle or 
fourth Sunday in Lent, 

^ c 1450 Godstow Reg, 194 At two termes in the yere . . , that 
is lo sey, the Sonday of Sexagesyme. and on mydlent 
Sonday. xs»7'1'orkinctonP/7^.(i 884) iMidlenlesonnday, 
the xxij Day of Marche. 1623-4 Laud Diary 7 Mar., Mid- 
Lent Sunday. I preached at Whitehall. 1837 Penny Cycl, 
VIII. 31/2 Saturday after Midlent Sunday, 

fMidle’nten. Obs. [f. Mid a. + Lenten.] 
= Mid-lent. Chiefly in Midlenten Sunday. 

X377 Lancl. P. PL B. XVI, 172 panne mette I with a man 
a mydlenten sondaye. 15x3 Bradshaw St. Werburge ii. 
1600 On sonday in mydleiiton the viii houre. 1538 Aber- 
deen Reg. XVI. (Jam.), Betuix this & Sonday mydlentrene 
nixt to cum. 

Midleixting (midlcmtig), zibl, sb. [f. Mid- 
lent + -iNG^.J The custom of visiting parents 
and giving them presents on Mid-lent Sunday. 

xyao Wheatly Bk. Com. Prayer {ed.^ 225 The Appoint- 
ment of these Scriptures upon this Day [Midlent-Sunday], 
might probably give the first RUe to a Custom still retain’d 
m many Parts of England, and well known by the name of 
Midlentingor Mothering. 

Midler, obs. comparative of Middle; obs. f. 
Middler. 

Midlerd, Midlert, var. forms of Middle-eiid. 


+ llXi'dless. a. Obs. [f. Mid sb. + -less.] 
Having no middle. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas i, i. 343 An un-beginning, 
midlesse, endlesse Ball [sc. the World]. 

MidleBt(e, obs. superlatives of'MiDDLE. 
tJyCi’dlikef Obs. [f. Mid -j--hke.] 
Moderately. 

X37S Barbour .^n/cciir. 71 He set ensample thus mydUke. 

t KEid-lying, "obl. sb. Obs, [f. Mid advi^ + 
Lying vbl. jA] Adultery. 

CZ200 Trin. Coll, Horn. 13 Unrihte luue is hordom and 
mid-liggunge pe men drigen bi-twenen hem. 

t Mid man. Obs. [Mid a.] 

1. A mediator, umpire. 

1646 R. Baillie Anabaptism (1647) 17 In this accomoda- 
tion these mid men proceeded so far. 1652-5 — Lett, 4 
Jrnls. (Bannatyne Club) III. 179, 254, 296, 

2. A man-midwife. 

1706 Baynard in Sir J. Floyer Hot ff Cold Baths 11.(1709) 
345 The Mid-men have so far consented to this fatal and 
pernicious Practice as never to. .forbid it. 

Midmast, obs. form of Midmost. 

+ Midmeasure, v. Obs. [f. Mid adv. + 
Measure v."} trans. To divide in the middle. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man \\\. 90 This reduplication . . of 
Pleura, is in this place, called Mediastinum, because it mid- 
mea.sureth the brest. 

Midmest(e, obs. forms of Midmost. 
3VIidmore, -morewe, var. ff. Midmorrow. 
lldid mom. The middle of the morning; 9 a,m, 
<21225 Ancr. R. 24 Also vrom Prime vort mid morwen 
hwon ^ preostes of 3 e worlde singeS bore messen. 13.. 
Gaw. ^ Gr, Ktii. 1073 Cum to merkat mydmorn. i486 
Bk, St. Albans Ciij, Yeue the hawke therof eueri day at 
mydmorne and alt Noone. 1876 Lanier Clover 2 The mid- 
morn empties you of men, 

t Udidmorrow. Ohs. Also 4 midmor(e)we, 
mydmorw, 5 mydmor(o)we, mydraore, myde 
morroo. [f. Mil) a. + Morrow.] -Miumorn. 

13. . S. Eng. Leg. in Archiv Stud, neu, Spr. LXXXII, 
308 To mydmorw, vndrin & mydday. 13.. Seuyn Sag, 
(W.) 1626 The siiward made moche sorewe, Til hit were 
half wai midmorewe. c 1430 Hymns ^irg^ (1867) 83 At 
mydmore y lerned to go. And plaied as children doon in 
slreu. 1496 Dives ff Paup.tyi. de W.) xx. xi. 363/1 For 
thou woIde.%t not helpe me as I badde the, tberfore as this 
daye mydmoroive thou sbalt dye. 

b. attrib., as midmorrenv day, tide, 

CX330 Arth. <5- Merl, 7982 (Kolbing) jJls was in time of 
Iblay, Rijt aboute midmorwe day, 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 
11. 42 In middes on a Mountayne at Midmorwe tyde Was 
pibt vp a Pauilon. 

Midmost (mi'dmt?ust), a. and adv. Forms: 
i midmest, middemyst, 3 roydmest, 3-4 mid- 
meste, 4 mydemyst, n)ydmest(e, 5 znidmast, 
6 midmest, 7 - midmost, [OE. midmest, formed 
with suffix -EST on WGer. *midd/umo- (OHG. in 
iniltamen in the middle), OTeut. *midjumo- (see 
Middenerd) Indogermanic ^medhyomo- (Skr. 
madhyamd), superlative oi^tnedhyo- Mid a. 

OE. had also a synonymous medemest, formed with sufil.x 
•EST on OTeut. *ntedumo- (Goth, midunia, OHG. riieiam- 
in compounds ; cf. rneiami, OE. medtime, inedeme : — *nicd- 
utnjo-, moderate) ; — Indogermanic *viedh 9 mo-, a superlative 
formed directly from the root *vtedh-.\ 

A. adj. 1. That is in the very middle, with regard 
to position, age, etc. 

czooo Sax. Leechd. III. 1x2 panue sceal hym man Izeten 
blod on )>an earme on J>an middemyste redra. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 685 pre dojtren ke king adde ]>e eldest het gornorille 
he midmesie het regan. C137S Cursor M. 10023 (FairC) 
The mydmest bayly of ]>* thre Bytokenyb wele hir chastUe, 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. IV. 205 Thai..hes dismem- 
berit him.. of the haill twa midmest fingaris. 1663 Cowley 
Ferses Ses/. Occas., Christ's Passion lii, My greedy eyes 
fly up the hill, and see Who 'tls bangs there the midmost of 
the three. 1697 Dryden x. 1083 Proud Mezentius 

..rush'd into the Plain, Where tow’ring in the midmost 
Ranks he stood. X716 Pope Iliad viii. 270 High on the 
midmost bark the king appear'd. i88a Farrar Early Chr. 
I. 308 He [Philo] compares it (the Word of God] to the 
midmost branch of the golden candlestick. 

b. absol. The midmost part, the middle. 

1382 Wyclif Matt. Prol. i In the whiche gospel it i-s pro- 
fitable to men desyrynge God, so to knowe the first, the 
mydmeste, other the last, that (etc.). 1865 Palgrave 

Arabia I. 102 A huge parallelogram, placed almost diago- 
nally across the midmost of Arabia. ‘ 1865 Swinburne 
Dolores 333 From the midmost of Ida. 1905 Edin. Rev. 
Oct. 367 We are made to feel the young girl's enjoyment. , 
even in the midmost of her grief. 

2. In partitive concord : The middle or midst of, 

1807 J* Barlow vii. 420 Where York and Gloster's 

rocky towers bestride,. Virginia’s midmost tide. 1885-94 
R. Bridges Eros < 5 * Psyche Oct xvii, She sank Silently 
weeping on the temple stair, In midmost night.^ 1887 Bowen 
Firg. eEneid ii. 329 High in the midmost city the hori>e 
pours forth from its side Warriors armed. 

3. Most intimate. 

1846 Hawthorne Mosses i. i. 19 It comes flowing softly 
through the midmost privacy. 

B. adv. In the middle or midst.^ 

X700 Dryden Pal. 4- Arc. in. 536 The king goes midmost. 
zZoo Coleridge Piccoloni.v.xxx, Then midmost in the battle 
was 1 led In spirit. 1892 * M. Field' Sight ff Songi-^ Mid- 
most of the breeze. 

b. prep. In the middle or midst of. 

1870 Morris Earthly Par, Introd., Midmost the beating 
of the steely sea. 1893 Longm, Mag. Aug. 397 It stands 
midmost a marsh-country. 
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WCidnigllt (mrdnait), sb. Forms : a, see Mid 

a. and Night ; in i inflected midder, mid(d)re, 
middyro niht(e ; i midderneeht, 3 midder- 
nilit(e. [OE. midnacht^ middc- 

nackt, OHG. mittinaht (MHG. mUnaht\ Sw. 
midnatt (ON. had a derivative form, 
*midJoHahtjd*^^)j f. Mid «. + Night. OE. had also 
the syntactical combination inidde niht^ frequently 
occurring in the dative as iniddre niht\ this in- 
flected form survived into the 13th c. ; it corre- 
sponds to Du, vtiddcrnachti G. mitieniackt^ which 
from the 14th c. have been used in all cases.] 

1 . The middle of the night; 12 o’clock at night. 

<*900 tr. Ba!d<^s Hist. iv. x. (1890) 286 pa ongon heo 

semninga on mtdde neaht cleoplan jjaem hire pesnodon. 
C9S0 Liiidisf. Gosp. Luke xi. 5 Sua huelc iuer haefeo friond 
& gae5 to him ®d midderna^t [etc.], a 1000 Phmiix 262 
JEt middre nihte. c izoo Ibices <S- Virtues 125 Alswa wel 
onbuten mid-niht alswa on mid-dai^. ciaos Lay. 15943 
/Elche middernihte heo bigunneS to lihten. <2x325 Leg. 
Katlu 1748 Ha wendeh from hire, abuten midniht, 1382 
Wyclif Jitdg. vii. 19 Gedeon wente in . . into a part of the 
tends, bigynnynge the watchis of the mydn3’3t. z^i^Pi/gr. 
Sozuie (Caxton) v, xiv, (1859) 81 Sodenly the belle gan sowne 
the iiour of mydnyght. 1535 Covebdale Matt, xxv, 6 At 
mydnight there was a crye made. 1603 Shaks. 

M. IV. ii. 67 ’Tis now dead midnight. 1667 Milton P. L, 
IX. 58 By Night he fled, and at Midnight return’d From 
compassing the Earth. 1726-46 Thomson IVinter 202 As 
yet ’tis midnight deep. 1813 Shelley Q. v. 146 Specks 
of tinsel, fixed in heaven To light the midnights of his 
native town ! 1882 Pebody£'«^. younialisin xi.v. 143 There 
are not many subjects upon which, if he takes up his pen at 
ten o'clock, he cannot by midnight turn out a chatty and 
readable column for the next morning. 

2 . iransf, and Jig. Intense darkness or gloom ; 
a period of intense darkness. 

1593 B. Barnes Parikenophil Sonn. xxiii. in Arb. Garner 
V. 352 Her forehead's threatful clouds from hope removed 
me. Till Midnight reared on the mid-noctlal line. ^ 1665 
Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1885) I. 99 
When the dawn of the gospel began to break upon this 
isle, afier the dark midnight of papacy. 1781 Cowper 
Charity 376 Philosophy, .. while his province is the reason- 
ing part, Has still a veil of midnight on his heart. 1879 
Farrar St. Paul (1883) ^8* *be darkest midnight of 

the world’s history. 

t 3 . slang. McHier midm'gM quois.). Obs. 
160a F. HERlNO/i«a/. XI One while bee playeth the Apo- 
thecarie, other whiles serueth in stead of Mother iVlidnight. 
a 1700 B. £, Diet. Cant. Crew, Mother Midnight, a Mid- 
wife (often a Bawd). 271$ Mbs. Centlivre Gotham Elect 
Wks. 1872 III. 18a [To the Midwife) And you too, Mrs, 
Midnight ; kiss me, you old Jade you—. 

4 , attrib. passing into adj. 

a. Of or pertaining to midnight, occurring at 
midnight, meeting at midnight. 

1390 Gower Con/, II. 260 That was ate mydnyht tyde. 
1634 Milton Comus 103 Mean while welcora Joy, and Feast, 
Midnight shout and revelry. 1698 [R. Ferguson) View 
Eecles. 32 The fittest and best Qualified Candidate to be 
A Midnight Gold Gatherer or an Emptier of Houses of 
Office. X743 Young Nt. Th. vn. 1244 Survey this Midnight 
Scene. 18x5 Chron. in Ann. Reg. yo About fifty armed 
men came . . and swore all the inhabuants to be faitiiful to 
the new system enacted by the midnight legislators of this 
countryfsc. Kilkenny]. 1851 Longf. Gold. Leg.ve. Refectory, 
Are you such asses As to keep up the fashion of midnight 
masses? 1905 IVestm. Gaz. 26 Sept. 7/3Themishapoccurred 
to the midnight train from Liverpool-street to Norwich, 

b. Dark as midnight, 

x6ot Weever Mirr. Mart. DZ Whilst there I lie in 
midnight-dark immur’d, My friends emblazoned forth mine 
injurle. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. ii. 770 It Is an Antichristian 
Opera Much us’d in midnight times of Popery. 1755 Young 
Centattr Dungeon them in midnight Dens of Fraud and 
Destruction. ^ 1855 Browning Pp. Slougram's ApH. 253 
What’s midnight doubt before the dayspring’s faith? i860 
Hawthorne Marble Faun xi, In all that labyrinth of mid- 
night paths. 

5 . * atirib. and Comb , , as tnidnight'Shroiided, --woven 
adjs.; midniglit appointments U.S. politics, 
appointments made during the last hours of an ad- 
ministration ; specifically, those so made by Pre- 
sident J ohn Adams {Cent. Dtct.) \ tmidnight cart, 
a cart for carrying away night soil; midnight oil, 
used Jig. in phrase to burn (etc.) the midnight oil, to 
sit up or work after midnight ; midnight sun, the 
sun as seen in the Arctic regions at midnight. 

1698 J. Collier Immor, Stage 204 To present Nature 
under every Appearance would be an odd undertaking. 
A ^Midnight Cart, or a Dunghil would be no Ornamental 
Scene. 1635 Quarles Embl. n. ii. 33 Wee spend our 
mid-day sweat, our *mjd-nigbt oyle ; Wee tyre the night in 
thought; the day, in toyle. 1744 Shenstone Elegies xi, I 
trimm’d my lamp, consum'd the midnight oil. 1882 Scrjt, 
Ballantine Exper. iii. 32, X cannot say that I burnt much 
midnight oil. 1857 Dufferin Lett. High Lat. (ed. 3) 316 
The nights were even brighter than the days, and afforded 
Fitr an opportunity of taking some photographic views by 
the light of a *mldnigbt sun. 18x0 Associate Minstrels 76 
Then desolation's •midnight-woven pall Shall in one sable 
fold envelope all. 

+ Mi'diiiglit, t'. [f. Midnight jA] trans.'Ta 
plunge into midnight darknes^ 

1627-47 Feltham Resolves 1. Ixi. iS/^Of all objects of 
sorrow, a distressed king is the most pitiful!; because it 
presents most the frailty of humanity : and cannot but most 
midnight the soulc of him that is faine. 

+ SCi’dliigiLtin^i vbl. sb. [Formed as prec. + 
-IKG X.] ? The coming (of a star) to the meridian. 


1570 Dee Math. Pref. dmjb. By foreseing the Rising, 
Settyng, Nonestedyng, or Midnigbtyng of certaine tem- 
pestuous fixed Sterres. 

Midniglltly (mrdnaitU), a. and adv. [f. Mid- 
night + a. adj. Taking place at mid- 

night, or every midnight, b. adv. Eveiy midnight. 

1836 Frasers Mag. XIV. 107 ‘The Highflyer’., rushed 
midnightly through a village about nine miles distant. 1873 
Leland Egypt, S/teic/i Ek, 194 To this day he may be seen 
midnightly . .counting the graves and waiting his turn. 

•f* Mid-noctxal, a. mnee-wd, [hybrid f. Mid 
a. + -noctial in Equinoctial.] Belonging to mid- 
night. 

»593 fsee MzDNicHr 2J. 

Midnoon (midnxln : stress variable), [f. Mid a. 
•h Noon.] Midday; noon. 

1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 442 The Gentlewoemen in 
Greece and Italy, who begin their morning at midnoone. 
1667 AIilton P. L. V. 311 Seems another Morn Ris'n on 
inid-noon. 1725 Watts Logic 11. v. § 7 They can tell pre- 
cisely..what Altitude the Dog-star bad at AHdnight or 
Midnoon in Rome. 183a Tennyson 91 It was the 

deep midnoon. a 1864 Hawthorne NotcEks. 11879) 

I. 157 Far towards midnoon. 

b. transj. and Jig. 

18x4 WoRDsw. Excurs. vi. p. 305 The approved Assistant 
of an arduous course From his mid noon of manhood to old 
age! x86o Ld. Lytton Lucite xx. ii. i. 27 A man of your 
years. At the midnoon of manhood, with plenty to do. 

c. atitib. passing into adj. Of or pertaining to 
midnoon ; occurring at midnoon. 

1804 J. Grahame Sabbath (1808) 64 Here nature in her 
midnoon whispers speaks. 1^5 Southey Madoc in IV. vi. 
From early morning till the midnoon hour. 

Mid-off. Cricket. mid-wicket off -. see 

Mid a. 6.] A fieldsman on the off-side, in Iront of 
the batsman and near the bowler. Also the place 
where this player stands. 

x88i Daily News 9 July 2 He was badly missed at mid-off 
from a very easy chance by Cave. 1894 Times 23 May 7/3 
Davidson. .hit the ball into the hands of mld-off. 
Mid-OU. Cricket, [Cf. prec.] A fieldsman on 
the on-side, in front of the batsman and near the 
bowler. Also the place where this player stands. 

t88x Daily Nezvs ^ July 2 Routledge was neatly caught 
by mid-on running m at X94. xB88 A. G. Steel Cricket 
(Badm. Libr.) 208 On a true hard wicket we never like to 
see a captain putting his mid-on or short-leg close to the 
batsman, to field what is called ‘silly* mld-on- x89x W. C. 
Grace Cricket 265 Mid-on is one of the easiest places in the 
field- 

t Midovernoon. Obs. [f. Mid a. + Over 
prep. + Noon.] The middle of the afternoon. 
(In qnot. a 1300 app. used by mistake for Mid- 
ovEitUNDEBN, which is the reading of other MSS.) 

1297 R. Glouc- (Rolls) 7302 Fram anon amorwe uorte mid 
ouer non, pe bataile Haste strong. Ibid. 7487 Fram pat it 
was amorwe pe bataile ilaste strong Vorte It was hex mid- 
ouernon, S: bat was somdel long. <2x300 E. B. Psalter 
•v.Yxvi. 6 Ana he sal lede a!s light fh nghtxvisnes. And aJs 
mid over-none [Wyclif, as mydday) pi dome pat es. c 1400 
Laud Troy Dk. 10673 He was two hundred mennes ban, — 
Or it was passed myd-ouer-none. 

fig. c 1430 Hymns Vtrg. (1867) 84 At vndren to scole y 
was sett,. At mydday y was dubbid kny3t. .At hij noon y 
was crowned king . . .At mydouernoony droupid Taste, Mi lust 
& liking wente away. 

t Midoverundern. Obs. [h Mid a. + Ovek 
prep. + Undebn.J ? Midday. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxxvi. 6 He sal lede pi ribtwisnes als 
liht, And pi dome als midoverunder brihU <2x400-50 
Alexander 3^53 pus ra^t he fra pisreuirbemany ru3ewaies 
To it was meten to pe mere to myd-ouir-vndorne. 

TlLid place. 

fl. A place in the middle. Obs. 
a 1300 Cztrsor M. 21539 Vnto pe tun bar pai paa ire, J?ar 
war pai don als in mide place, c 1400 Maunoev. ( 1 839) xxviii. 
2S0 In mydd place of that vale, vnder a roebe, is an bed and 
the visage of a deuyl bodyliche. 1610 Healey St, Aug. 
Citie o/Cod 350 The mid-place is neither the highest nor 
the lowest, 1658 W, Burton //*w. 131 In the mid- 

place between, the River Dee mimes along, 

2 . dial. (See quot.) 

1871 C. Gibbon Lack o/Cold'xsx, Entering the door there 
was an apartment on each side, a ‘ mid-place * — that is, a big 
cupboard. 

II Midrasb (mrdreej). Also 7 med-, midraach. 
PL midrashim (midra'J/m). [Heb. ©no mid- 
rash ‘commentary’ (2 Chron. xxiv. 27, Revised 
Version 18S4), f, root om to investigate, search.] 
An ancient Jewish homiletic commentary on some 
portion of the Hebrew scriptures, in which free 
use was made of allegorical interpretation and 
legendary illustration. Also, the mode of treat- 
ment characteristic of this class of commentaries. 

16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 192 ^(ardochxus (salth 
their Medrasch) sucked the breasts of Hester, 1623 T. Goz>- 
wiN Moses .<^<T>'<7« (1641) 28 The Disputer.’ He insisted 
upon allegories, and searched out m3isticall interpretations 
of the Text. Hence hiniselfe was tearmed Darschan, and his 
exposition, or homily, Mxdrasch, 1878 Schiller-Szinessy 
in Academy 28 Dec. 606/1 It [the Valjut] saved a goodly 
number of the smaller Midrashim.. from pcrishingaltogether. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) sox A happy Rabbinic midrash 
on the non-muzzling of the ox that treadeth out the com. 

Hence IkTidra'shic a., of or pertaining to the 
Midrashim ; of the nature of midrash. 

1874 Deutsch Renu 403 Midrasbic literature. 


SCidred (mi'dred). Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 
1 midhridir, -hritJre, -hrytS(e)re, 5 miderede, 
midredyn, mydred(e, -rid, -ryde, 6 midridde. 
Sc, modereid. Also 9 dial, midred, iniddrit, 
etc. (see E.D.D. and Jam.), [OE. viidhi-ibre 
(:— OTeut. type '^midjohrijrjd^'), f. ptidd Mid a. 
+ hreder inward part; .= OEris. inithridri, 
inidrithere, viidrith, midi'edei] The diaphragm, 
midriff. Sometimes misused for Midgebn. 

cyzs Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) I 44 Ilia, mid hridir, nio5an 
weard hype, a xioo Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 293/5 Omentum, 
midhriSre. c 1325 Gloss IV. de Bibbesw. in Rcl. Ant. II. 78 
Miderede, It gist rate. 14.. Nom.xn Wr.-Wulcker 678/5 
Hec diajragma, a mydrede. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
2388 With half pe mydrtd of a swyne. 1483 C<t//l Angl. 239 
A Midredyn UV/i'. A . mydryde), . . omentum. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 432 Livar and lungis, modereid and melt, 
1570 Levins Maotip. ti6/io Y** midridde, diaphragma. 
Midrefe, obs. form of Midbifp. 

Midriasis, obs. form of Mtdbiasis. 
lididirib (mi-drib), [f. Mid a. + Rib.] 

1 1. In phrase mid-rib deep, up to the middle of 
the ribs (of a horse). Obs. 

1696 Phil. Trans. XIX. 350 Nets trailed on the Ground by 
two Horses, one goeth Mid-rib deep into the Sea. 1807 
P. Gass yrnl. 236 A north branch. .is 40 yards wide and 
was mid-rib deep on our horses. 

I 2 . Bot, A principal rib continuous with the 
petiole extending through the central part of the 
blade of a leaf. 

1776-96 Withering .5r-//.f’/a«/j(ed. 3) II. gi Scales spear- 
sliaped, skinny, yellow, with a green midrib. 1794 in Martyn 
Lang. Bot. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 445 
The petiole and midrib of the leaves. 

3 . Bee-keeping (see quot.). 

1884 Phin Diet. Apiculture Introd. 13 The word midrib 
has been used to denote the septum or partition between 
the two sheets of cells which are found in every comb. 

Hfllidri'b'bed (mi-dribd), ppL a. Bot. [f. Mid- 
bib +-ed^,J Having a midrib. 

1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III, 326, 
IVIiilridde, obs. form of Midbed. 

Midriff (mi-drif). Forms : i midhrif, midrif, 

4- 6 mydryf, 5 mydref(e, mydrif, ruyddereffe, 

5- 6 mydryfr(e, 6 middryfe, midrefe, mydd- 
reffe, mydryfe, 6-7 midrif(f)e, 7 middrift, 

6- midriff. [OF. midhrif, f. midditUD a.^rkrif 
belly (cf. Riff rf.*). Cf. OFris. midrefi\ 

1 . The diaphragm. To shake, tickle the midriff-. 
said of what causes laughter, 
c xooo Sax. Leechd. II. 278 Hwilum onginned of pam 
midhrife se is betweox psre wambe & paxru lifre. ^1400 
Lan/ranc's Ciy^trg. 148 He [jc. the ccsophagusl declinep 
into pe >mncre partie til pat he peerse poruj pe mydrif. c 1440 
Promp, Parv, 337/1 Mydryf of a beste,. .<//<i/;<»^///<2. i486 
Bk. St, Albans £ viij, In the mydref that callid the 
rondell also. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (X541) 49 The 
entrayles, which be underneth the myddreffe. c 1550 Lloyd 
Treas. Health A viij, A wounde in the braynes, hert, midrife, 
..or lyuer is deadly. 2596 Skaks. x Hem IV, iii. iii. 175 
There’s no roome for Faith, Truth, nor Honesty, in thi* 
bosome of thine ; it is all fill’d vppe with Guitesand Midriffc. 
26/3 ])f. RtDLEY Magn. Bodies e8 An Aequator, or middle 
fence, that dividetb the whole body in the middest between 
the two Poles, like a Middrift. 1641 Milto.n Reform. 11. 
Wks. 1851 III. 67 We would burst our midriffes rather 
then laugh. 1725 Bradley Fain. Diet. s. v. Oesophagus, It 
..passes through the Midriff. 1831 Lamb Elta Ser. ii. 
Nevjsp. 35 Yrs, Ago, That conceit. .still tickles our midriff 
to remember. 1847 Tennyson Princess i. 198 A sight to 
shake The midriff of despair with laughter. 

Comb. 1884 Tennyson Bccket iix. iii, hlany midriff-shaken 
even to tears. 

•p 2. transf. A partition. (Cf. diaphragm.) Obs. 
1660 Boyle New Exf. Phys. Mcch. Proem 12 In the 
midst of which frame, is. .nail'd a board, ..which may not 
improperly be call’d a Midriff. 1766 Compl. Farmer %.\\ 
Ve/ilitator, A square box. -in the middle 01 which is placed 
a broad partition, or midriff, made to move up and down, 
tb. Applied as a term of contempt. Obs. 
x6oo Dekker Shoomakers Holiday Wks. 1873 1. 13 Wife. 
Seuen yeares husband? Eyre. Peace Mldriffe, peace, I 
know what I do, peace. Ibid, 19 \.Eyre.\ What Nan, what 
Madge-mamble-crust, come out you fatie Midriffe-swag- 
belly whores. ’ 

Midryde, obs. form of Midbed. - 

IVCidS, adv., and prep. Forms : 3-6 myddes, 

4 mides, mydis, -ys, 4-6 myddis, 4-7 middes, 

5- 6 middys, mydds, 5-7 middis, 6 mydes, 
myds. Sc, middiss, (S-7 midds, 7 Sc. midis, 

6 - mids. Also 7-9 Sc, (in senses 2 and 3) midse. 
[ME, iniddes, evolved from the ad vs. in-middes, 
on-middes (see In-jiids and Ah’idst) which are 
altered forms of OE. in ptiddan, on viiddan 
(where the prep, regularly governs the dative of 
midde sb. or of the wk. neuter adj. : see Mid a. 
and sbi). The alteration is due to the analogy of 
to middes in the middle (see To-3IIDs), where to 
governs the genitive as in some other phrases.] 


sb, , 1 -J 

The middle, middle part_ or point ; the midst, 
efly in phrase in {the) mids iff). Obs. exc. Sc. 

io^^MMLEVi-.C-wGC.Si^Tpar/orCmtsalsylKfarlial 

Onenc. \><t myddes kN) 5“ “T- '376 t-eg. 

I/Txix. ifirists/m) I4 Of his lyf al }>e begynn ynse. S: ^ 
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mydis, Seals |je’endynge. 1375 Barbour 5r;/r^xv. 367 Syne 
>vith Ids baneris hardely [The] myddis of the toune he tals. 
1377 Lancl. PL B. II. 18^ And thus fals and fauel fareth 
forth togideres, And I^Iede m \>e myddes and alle hlse men 
after, c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 1548 The waIle..of marbill was 
most fro l>e myddes vp, Of diuers colours. 1449 in Cal. 
Proc. Choitc, Q. Eliz. (1850)11. Pref. s^Thebeamesshullen 
be in brede atte myddes xij inches and m thiknes viij inches. 
c 1450 Holland Hcnvlat 1 In the myddis of May. 1530 
Palsgr. 245/1 Myddes parte of a channel!, le jil dune 
riuiere. a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold Bk. M, Aurel, (1546) I, 
A spyder that is in the myddes of her webbe. 1536 R. 
Beerley in Pour C, En§^, Lett. (1880) 35 Sume cum to 
maitens begenynge at the mydes, and sume when yt ys 
allmost done. 154^ in Willis &'CIark Cambridge (x886) 1. 
213 In breadythe m the mydds Fyftye and fyve Foote. 
iS 48-<> (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer^ Communion^ The Priest 
standing humbly afore the middes of the Altar. ^ 2564 
Harding Anszv. ycwellx. 122 King Dauid thought it very 
vnfitting.. that.. the Arke of God was putte in the myddes 
of skynnes, that is, of the tabernacle. 1611 Bible Luke 
iv. 30 He passing thorow the mids of them. /bid. 35 When 
the deuill had throwen him in the middes. idat Ainsworth 
Annot. Pentat., Gen. xxiv. 22 (1639) 92 A weight called in 
Hebrew bekagh, which signifieth cleft or cut in the mids. 
2641 Hinde y.BnienxW. 129 A man who knew right well., 
what it was that did make a mans face to shine in the mids 
of his own house and in the Congregation. 
f 2 . A means. Obs. 

2520 .S'/. Papers Hen. F///, 11, 32 Wetruste. .of this your 
hard and goode begyiming shall folowe a better rnyddes. 
15.. \stBk. Z)Ac/yJ/.C4.6V<;/,(i62i)74Heuseththeministery 
of men, as the most necessary middes for this purpose. 26x6 
J. Maitland Apol. Maitland of Lcihington in Scot. Hist. 
Soc. I^lisc. (1904) 200, 1 hoip that my father his dealings sal 
appeir sincer. .& his endis & midis lauful & honest 1646 
R. Baillie Lett, cj- ymls. (Bannatyne Club) II. 355 Your 
debates about the midses mak the end among your hand 
to be lost. « 1658 Durham Exp. Rev. 11. iv. (1680) 229 
A sinful midse for attaining an end. 27x0 Wourow Corr. 
(1843) I. 144 This is the midse [method] that is fallen upon at 
present to prevent rents. 

3 . A mean between two extremes ; a middle 
course, a compromise. Obs. exc. Sc. 

2553 Kennedy Compeud. Tract, in IFodr. Soc. Mice. (1844) 
143 Betuix thir tw.a extremiteis geve it plesit God that the 
myddis sulde cum furth, apperandlie it wer ane gret ease. 
2^2-8 Hist. yas. PI (3804) 2^2 Quhair they conferrit lang 
with the Lordis upoun the xxi day of May for sum articles 
of peace, bot neuer concludit any midds. 2637-50 Row Hist. 
Kirk (Wodr. Soc.) iri The Assemblie laboured to take a 
mids in the mater. 270^ W. Stewart Celled. Worship. Ch, 
Scot. 244 Temperance is the Golden Mids between Absti- 
nence and Intemperance. 2720 T, Boston Fourfold Stale 
(1797) 238 There is a mids betwixt omitting duty and the 
doing of it as thou dost it. ^ 2875 W. Alexander Sk. Ain 
Folk xii. 67 There’s a midse i* the sea, ye ken, an’ it is not 
wisse-like to gae sic len’ths. 

t 4 . aitrib. and Comb»i midafinger, the middle 
finger ; midsman, {d) a mediator ; {b) in Ireland 
— SliDDLEMAN ; mida-world, * Middle earth. 
ct2Sa Gen. Ex, 42 Do bad god warden stund and stede, 
DIs middes werld 5or-inne he dede. 2483 Catk. Angl. 239/2 
pe Middis fynger, medius de^itus [sic]. <2x662 R. Baillie 
Lett. (2775) 11. 402 Mr. Blair and Mr. Durham appeared 
as mids*men [ed. Bannatyne Club mldmen: see Midman]. 
180X Ann. Reg. 23 What has been the main cause of the 
wretchedness of the Irish and the Highlanders of Scotland ? 
The midsmen of the former, and the tacksmen of the latter, 
t B. adv. In the middle or midst. Obs, 

^2407 Lydg. Reson ^ Sens. 5197 And myddysofthesoole 
herbage Ther be bestys eke savage, c 2430 — .Min. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 12 Middes above, in ffulle riche aray, Thersatt 
a child off beaute precellyng. 

+ C. prep. In the middle of, Obs. 

<2x400-^ Alexander 2061 pan metis him myddis pe way 
was meruale to sene, A hert. CX475 Partenay 5779 Thys 
wonderful! and meruelous best ne but on ey hath middes 
the forehed. c 1621 Chapman Ilia^i xvni. 549 To end which 
two begun (Mids all) a song. 

t SSids, V. Obs. [f. Mids sb.} traits. To take 
a middle view of. 

1693 Stair Instil, u. L § 41. 277 Tribonian midselh the 
matter thus. 

HSid^sea. The middle of the sea, the open sea. 
2582 Stanyhurst Mneis in. (Arb.) 73 Thee Greet He in 
mydseas doolh stand too luppiter hallowd, 1667 Milton 
P If* VII. 403 Sboales Of Fish that with thir Finns & 
shining Scales CJIIde under the green Wave, in Sculles that 
oft Bank the mid Sea. 2855 Grote Greece 11. Ixx.\iv. XI. 
323 i\ gentle and steady Etesian breeze carried them across 
midsea without .accident or suffering. 2872 R. Ellis tr. 
Catullus Ixiv. 167 He rides far already, the mid sea’s 
boundary cleaving. 

b. atirib. quasi-tzt^*. 

*579 J- Studbes Gaping Gulf D vj b. When it was not 
yet enlarged with hir Italian dominions and midsea lies, 
2897 Kipling Captains Courageous viii. 155 Three boats 
found their rodings fouled by these reckless mid-sea hunters. 

Mid-season. 

1 . The time in the middle of the day ; noon, 
2610 Shaks. Temp.i. ii. 239 Pro. What is the time o’ tb* 
day? Ar. Past the mid .season. 

2. The middle of the season, 

2902 Eli2. L. Banks Newspaper Girl 266, I was wearing 
my new Paris Iiai, which, as it was mid-season, 1 bad bought 
for eighteen shillings and sixpence. 

aitrib. 288a Carden 34 Jan. 30/3 A mid-season house con- 
taining mixed kinds may now be started in the usual way. 
2889 Daily News 22 Oct. 6/2 A few really tasteful and 
appropriate mid-season dresses. 

Midsliip (mi'djtp). NatU. [f. Mid a. + Ship.] 
The middle part of a ship or boat. 

*SS5 Aet 2 4- 3 Pk. 4- J/ary c. 16 § 7 Any Wherry., which 
sb.TU not be..iv. Foot and a Half broad in the Midship, 
a x6i3 Ralcicii Royal Nosy 33 It is a great weakening to 


a ship to have so much weight.. at both the ends, and 
nothing in the Mid-Ship. 2^5 J. H. Ingraham Pillar of 
(1872) 32 A singer that stood upon the bridge across 
the mid-ship. 

b. The rower who sits in the middle of a boat. 

2897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 273 Midship backed and- 

flapped like fury, 

c. Comb. : niidsbip beam (see qiiots.) ; midship 
bend, = midship frame \ midship body (see 
quot.) ; midship frame, that timlier or frame in 
a ship which has the greatest breadth ; midship 
port, a porthole in the middle jjart of a ship. 

2692 Capt. SmitKs Seamat^s Gram, 11. xv. 122 The 
breadth upon the *Midship*beam 20 fool, c 2850 Rudim, 
Navig. (Weale) 95 The Mtdship-Beam is the longest beam 
of the ship, lodged in the midship frame, or between the 
widest frame of timbers. Shipwright'' s Vade^M. 117 

*MidskiP’6end or framCtthat bend which is called Dead- 
Flat. 287s Knight Diet, Mech, s. v. Midship-bend, When 
the middle of the ship has a portion of a uniform cross-section, 
such is called the ^midship body. 2769 Falconer Diet, 
Marine (1780) Cab, The most capacious of these represents 
what is called the *uiidship frame. 2836 Marryat Midsh. 
Easy xxXfTwo ot the ’midship ports of the antagonist were 
blown into one. 

Midshipman (mi-dJipmKn). [/. prec. + Man. 

So called because stationed * amidships* when on duty,] 

1 . In the navy, the designation of a rank inter- 
mediate in the line of promotion between that of 
naval cadet and that of the lowest commissioned 
officer (i. e. in the British navy that of sub- 
lieutenant, in the U.S. navy that of ensign). 

(1626, 1627 : see midshipsmzan s. v. Midships.] 1685 Loud. 
Gas. No. 2054/3 Mr. Littleton, and..hlr. Brisbane, both 
Midshipmen Extraordinary. 170X Luttrell Brief Rel. 
(1857) V. 100 Her lieutenant and 2 midship men killed. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Plarine (1780), Midshipman^ a sort 
of naval cadet, appointed by the captain of a ^ip of war, to 
second the orders of the superior officers. 2855 Mrs. Gaskell 
North <5- .S', xiv. How well he looked in his midshipman’s 
dress. 1900 W. Baird Gen. Wauchope ii. 33 Midshipmen’s 
amusements and practical jokes are proverbial. 

2 . U.S, * A batrachoid fish, Porichihys morgari- 
talus : so called from the rows of round luminous 
bodies along the belly, like the buttons of a naval 
cadet’s coat* {Cent. Dicti). 

1882 Jordan & Gilbert Synop. Fishes N. Amer. 751 
Porichihys porosissimus — hUdshipman. 

3 . Comb, : midshipmau’a butter, the Avocado, 
Persea grati55ima\ midshipman’s half pay (see 
quot.) J midshipman’s nuts, broken pieces of 
biscuit as dessert (Smyth SailoPs VVord-bk. 1867), 

2866 Treas. Bot. 867/1 Persea gratissima.. - They contain 
a lar^e quantity of firm pulp possessing a buttery or mar- 
row-like taste, and are hence frequently called Vegetable 
Marrowor ’Midshipman’s Butler. 2872 I^ihcslev A t Last 
Ii, Avocado, or Alligator pears, alias midshipman’s butter. 
c 2852 — Lett. 4* Life (1877) I. 277 ’Midshipman’s half-pay 
(nothing a-dayand find yourself). 

Hence Ml'dshipmauship, the office or position 
of a midshipman. 

27^ Cowper Let. (in Pearson's ^6tk Catal. (1804) 16). I 
. .rejoice with thee that thou hast succeeded In procuring 
a midshipmanship (there’s a word for you) for the poor 
young man in question.^ 2857 Chamb. yrnl. VIII. 103 He 
was undergoing the preliminary ordeal of midshipmanship. 
Midshipiuite (mi-djipmsil). A sailor’s per- 
version of Midshipman. (Adopted by humorous 
writers as suggesting Mite sb.) 

2833 Marryat P, Simple viii. One of them ere mid- 
shipmites. 2868 W. S. Gilbert Bab Balt,^ Nancy BelL A 
bo’sun tight, and a midsbipmite. xB8o Theatre Jan. 39 As j 
for the Midsbipmiie, he creates a roar whenever be struts ' 
across the deck. 

IVCidshipS (mi-djips), sb, and adv. [App. 
apliclic for Amidships, though appearing earlier 
in our quots.] A. sb. The middle part of a vessel 
either with regard to her length or breadth, 

1626 Capt, Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 7 In a fight the 
Forecastle is his [the Lieutenant’s] place, to make good ; as 
the Captaine doth the halfe decke ; and the quarter Maisters 
the midships. 1705 Cas. No. 4216/3 Only her Hull 

from the TaffVill to the Midships remained above Water. 
X763-9 Falconer Shipwr, ii« 901 Both slay-sail sheets to 
mid-ships were convey’d. 

b. Comb.i t midships man « Mid.shipman. 

2626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 2 His Mates are 
oiiely his Seconds, allowed sometimes for the two Mid- 
ships men. 2627 — Seaman's Gram. xiiL 61 Midships men 
see the tops and yards well manned. 

B, adv. ~ Amidships. 

2838 Civ. Eng. 4* Arch. yrnl. I, 384/2 Clear beam mid- 
ships . . 32 ft. " 285* H. W. Pierson Missionary Memorial 145 
On retiring, we stopped midships to sing a hymn of thanks- 
giving. 1883 Law Times Rep. XLIX. 332/2 The Clan 
Sinclair with her stem took the port side of the Margaret 
abaft midships. 

3ffid-side. [Mid a.] The middle of the side. 

c 1220 Bestiary 62-2 In water 50 sal stonden, In water to 
mid .side, a 2300 Body 4- Soul in Map's Poems (Camden) 
338 Forth wa-s brou3t there, with a bridel, A corsed devel 
als a cote.. With a sadel to the mid side. CX470 Henrv 
Wallace vii. 992 Wallace selflr,at mydsid off the toune, With 
men of armys that was to bargane bown. ^2582 Burns 
Disput. 107 Sua that sence lhay are al enterit in thescheip- 
fauld of Christ, nocht be the dur bot be the midsyd of the 
house, it is [etc.]. 2652-7 'T. Barker Art of Angling {iZ-zo) 

27 The fish may He up to the mid-sides in the liquor.^ 

Comb. 2794 Wedge Agric. 55 The cheese., is then 

taken and placed midside deep in brine. 


XCld-sky. [Mid a.] The middle of the sky. 

1634 Wilton Coinus 957 Com let us haste, the Stars grow 
high, But night sits monarch yet in the mid sky. 1667 — 
P. Z. VI. 314 Two Planets rushing from aspect maligne Of 
fiercest oppositioii in mid Skie. 1S60 Hawthorne Marble 
Faun (1S79) II. iii. 37 Out of the mid-sky. 

aitrib, 1^7 J, Barlow Coluitib, i. Thro all the midsky 
zones, to yon nine pole. Their green hills lengthen. 

midst (midst), sb., adv., and frep. Forms : 
5 medeate, 5-7 myddest, 5-8 (9 arch, rare) 
middest, 6 middeste, mydst, 7 middat, 
midd’st, luideat, 8 mid’at, 6- midst. [First 
appears in the 15th c. as middest, Prob. two 
different formations have been confused : (l) an 
extended form of middes, Mids, tviih the excrescent 
(euphonic or analogical) I as in amongst, against, 
whilst, and the dialectal oust for once, niee't (naist) 
for }iice-, (2) an absolute use of the superlative 
Middest a.] A. sb. 

1 . The middle point or part ; the centre, middle. 
Obs. or are/i. 

a 1400-50 Alexander ^396 He sa^e a dym cloude Full of 
starandsternes and sti^iild in |?e myddest A gretegrysely god. 
ci^o Alphabet of Tales 455 He was at |>e myddest of he 
brygg. c 2489 Caxton Blanckardyn Uv. 208 Subbloti in the 
middest, and Blanchardine the hindmost. 15x7 Acc. Bk. 
W, Wray in Antiquary XXXII. 214 King James .. about 
the middest of march tooke his p’gresse towards Scotland. 
1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 197 Hee died before 
he had brought the worke to the midst. 1588 Y^soHouseh, 
Phil. Wks. (1901) 250 lerusalem. .is in the midst of our 
Hemysphere, 259a Tim.me Ten Eng. Lepers Fj, I will but 
touch three parts: to wit, the beginning, the middest, and 
the end. 2654 Earl Monm. tr. Beniivoglio's Wars Flanders 
210 About the midst of January, a 2662 Fuller Worthies, 
Shropsh. (1662) III. 2 This Shire being almost in the middest 
of England. 2672 H. M. Erasm. Colloq, 319 If thou open 
the black stone Cyamea, thou shall find a bean in the midst. 
1695 Dryden Dufiesnoy's Art PaintingVte.i. 44 One Play 
..where there is nothing in the First Act, but what might 
have been said or done in the Fifth ; nor any thing In the 
Midst, which might not have been plac'd as well in the 
Beginning or the End. <22894 Stevenson Tales and Fantn- 
I iies, y. Nicholson (1905) 76 He was not past the midst of 
I the first field. 

2. The position of being in the interior of, 
involved or enveloped in, or surrounded by (some- 
thing, or a number of things or persons, specified 
or implied). Now almost exclusively in the 
phrase in the midst ^(formerly also among the 
midst of), chiefly in the senses; Among, amid, 
surrounded by (a number of things or persons) ; 
while fully engaged with, ‘in the thick of’ (occupa- 
tions, troubles, etc.); during the continnaiice of 
(an action or condition). 

? <22500 Chester Pl.^ Saint. 4* Natw, (Sliaks. Soc. 2843) 

1 13 And one his breste written aUoThelandes naimesand 
goodes bouth too, And selte aLo In the medeste [£. E. T. S. 
ed. p. 227, myddes) of thoe, God of Rome righte as akinge. 
2535 Coverdale Luke iv. 35 And the deuell threw him in 
the mydde.st [i6ix middes] amonge them. 2548-9 (Mar.) Bk. 
Com. Prayer, Buriat of Dead, In the myddest of lyfe we 
be in death. 2558 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 22 A woman 
siiteth crowned in parliament amongest the middest of men. 
<2x586 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1590) 58 While you were in the 
middest of your sport. 2606 G. W[oodcocke] Hist. Ivstiue 
XXXII. 109 In the midest of the battell. x6zx Bible 
iv. 22 And the Lord spake vnto you out of the midst of the 
fire. 2632 Lithcow Tt av. vi. 270 In the middest of ail this 
hurley hurley. 2632 Sanderson Serm. 315 To plucke thee 
out of the middest of a froward and crooked generation. 
a 1658 Cleveland Kustick Rampant Wks. (1687) 445 Made 
his Way with his Sword alone.. into the middest of their 
Troops. 2752 Johnson Rambler No. 253 r6 In the midst 
of an adventure. x8z8 Shelley Rosal. 4- Helen 8^ In the 
midst of a clljf vast and wide. 1849 hlACAULAY Hist. Eng, 
ilL I. 289 Armies., were kept up in the midst of peace. 2^3 
Geo. Eliot Romola 11. i, From the midst of those smiling 
heavens he had seen a sword banging. 1887 Bowen Yirg. 
yEneid m. 104 Crete, in the midst of the waters lies. Mod. 
In the midst of his enormous labours, he has found time 
to [etc.]. 

+ b. To have in the midst [= L. in medio 
relinquere] : to leave undecided, abstain from 
giving; an opinion on. 

2625 Gill Sacr. Philos. 1. 107, I leave it in the middest, till 
further proofs of the truth be made. 

c. With a possessive, usually of plural pronoun, 
{ill) our, four, their midst. 

Thi.s use is scarcely found before the 19th century ; the 
solitary example from the 26th c. does not prove that it was 
current. Cf. ‘ in her middes ' (=in their midst) Apol. Loll. 

{c X400) 12. 

c 2586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cxxxv. iv, Not so his dreadfuil 
showes he ceas’d, But did them still in iEgipts mid'st renew. 
2794 C. John in Southey Life A. 5^/(1844) Laos If wc then 
could have had our dear Dr. Bell in our ^nid^t, our pleasures 
and improvements would Jiave been greatly heightened. 
2825 J. Montgomery in Chr. Psalmist 414 Lo, m 

their midst his form was seen, The form in which He died. 
2864 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. xi. (1866) 200 When, .his shield 
[should] he hung aloft again as of old in the camp s midst, a 
sign of help to the poor and the oppressed. 1867 W.L.- 
Newman in Quest. Refonmd Part. 219 Her vast and avail- 
able coalfields, her iron mines, the energy of licr people, 
founded cities in her midst. 2869 J. Maktiseau Ess. 11, 
133 The enduring light that broke out in their midst. 

d. With omission of article, in midst {of). Now 
only poet. {rare). 

2590 Spenser F. Q. i. vil 5 In middest of the race. Ibid. 

1. ix. JO, 1 cver.-ioydc lo slirre up strife, In middest oC 
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their mournful! Tragedy, a 16x7 Bayne Oft Eph, (1643) 
114 To reckon him in middest of his dearest favorites. 
1617 Janua Advt., That should haue brought thee 

in midst a faire orchyard. i86x Lyttom Fane Tannhduser 
1 12 In midst, His worn cheek channell’d with unwonted tears, 
The Landgrave. x88o Watson Prince's Quest 63 Theie 
towered In middest of that silent realm deflowered A palace. 
^ poet, with transposition of possessive adj. 

X67X Milton Samson 1339 And in my midst of sorrow and 
heart-grief To shew them feats. 

1 3 , A medium, middle course or term, mean. 
Sc. Obs. Cf. Mjr>s. 

c t6io Sir T. Melvil Mem. (1735) 19 Rather following the 
Extremity than the right Midst, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. 
/iisf. yas. 11, Wks. (1711) 30 The majesty of aprince hardly 
falleih from a height to a midst, but easily is precipitated 
from any midst to the lowest degree and station. 1678 
R. Barclay Apol. Quakers vii. § 2. 202 They have laboured 
after a Midst betwixt these two extreams. 1786 A. Gib 
Sacr. Contempt. I. vii. ii. 158 There can be no proper midst 
in a Soul, betwixt moral good and evil.' 

B. Cldv. 

1 . In the middle place. Only in Milton^s phrase. 

[Prob. to be regarded as a contracted form of Middest a. 

used advb.] 

1667 I^IiLiON P. L. V. 165 On Earth joyn all yee Creatures 
to extoll Him first, him last, him midst, and without end. 
*773 Horke Ctfrr*. (1844) I. 426 May God grant you every 
blessing. Remember Him first, last, and midst. 1854 De 
Quincev IVar Wks. 1862 IV. 271 Every nation’s duty first, 
midst, and last, is to itself. 

2. =‘ In the midst Const, of. poet. rare. 

1675 N. Lee Nero iv. i, If I gaze long, I shall my nature 

lose : Mid’st of my full carreer, I stop .and muse. x833 
R. W. Dixon Mano 1. vi. 16 And midst there was a goodly 
chantry seen. 1885-94 R. Bridges Eros fp Psyche }\3X\t. v, 
The grassy plat ’Mid.st of her garden, whereshe had her seat. 

C. In the midst of; t between. Commonly 
written ^ntidst, as if aphetic for AstiDSr. 

1S9X Shaks. I Hen. VI, i. ii. 24, 1 would ne’re haue fled; 
But that they left me 'midst my Enemies. 1593 — Lucr. 
566 And midst the sentence so her accent breakes, That twise 
she doth begin ere once she speakes. 1667 Milton P, L. vi. 
28 From whence a voice From midst a Golden Cloud thus 
inilde was heard. x632 Creech Lucretius (1683) 77 The 
peaceful Ox contains most parts of Air^ Not subject unto 
loo much Rage, nor Fear, A temper, 'midst the Lion, and 
the Deer. 1704 Pope IVindsor For. 26 And 'midst the 
desart fruitful fields arise, xSax Shelley Adonais xxxi, 
Midst others of less note, came one frail Form, A phantom 
among men. 

Midstream (mijdstrf-m’). [f.MiDr?. + SrREui.] 
The middle of the stream. AIso^/^". 

c 1315 Greenwich Hasp. MS. Documents (P. R. O. Box 20, 
bundle O, No. 12), En primis a commensere de mydstreme 
de Derwent. 1669 Dryden Tyrannic Love 11. i, The mid- 
stream’s bis ; I, creeping by the side, Am shoulder’d ofiTby 
his Impetuous Tide. X735 Somerville Chase in. 546 Down 
the Mid-stream he waits Along. 1827 E. Mackenzie Hist. 
Newcastle II. 742 note, The midstream of the river, taken 
at low water, is considered the boundary between the coal- 
mines. 1849 E. B. Eastw/ck Dry Leaves 99 He was 
obliged to have the boat kept in mid-stream. z8^ T. N icol 
Recent Archxol. ^ Bible iI, 94 We are brought into the 
midstream of Biblical History. 

attrib. 1894 Outing (U. S.) XXIV. On the mid- 
stream side of the rocky islet., the bank was eight or ten 
feet high. 1905 Daily Chron. 13 Mar, 4/4 The ford would 
land us on a mid-stream island, 
b. Used advb. 

1872 Tennyson Gareth «5- L. 10x5 Whom Gareth met mid- 
stream. 

Midsummer (mrdsz^mSi). Forms : see Mid 
'a. and Summer jA; also, 3-5 missomsr, 4 
mesomur, misomere, myssoraer(e, mysoraer. 
[OE. midsiemoy\ see Mid a. and Summer; cf. ON. 
mibsumar (Sw. midsomniar, Da. tnidsomma^, 
MDu. midsonier, iniddesomer, middensomer (Du. 
widzomer), mod.G. viittsommey. In OE. also as 
two words, with inflexion of the adj.] 

1 . The middle of slimmer; the period of the 
Slimmer solstice, about June 21st. 

n 900 ir. Bceda's Hist. v. xii. (1890) 425 Swa sunnan upgong 
bi3 ajt middum sumere. C1055 Byrht/erth's Hanaboc in 
Anglia (1885) Vlll. 311 pact y.s on lyden solstilium & on 
englisc midsumor. a 1x23 O. E. Chron. an. iioi pa tomidde 
sumeran ferde se cj’ng ut to Pefenesae, czz^Bcket 1693 
in .S'. Eng. Leg. I. 155 A-^ein Mid.somer ic bl-ful. 1297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10546 Suphe he nom iwis Winchestre 
aboute missomer. 1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 313 Every 
person, .shalle pay, euery yere, fforbys ffeste, at hlyssomere, 
xijV. X412 Catterick Ch. Contract (Raine X834) xx Be 
mysomer next. X473 Warkiv. Chron. (Camden) 6 At mj'sso* 
mere, the Duke of Clarence passede the see to Caleis. 
1560 Daus tr. Slcidane's Comm. 153 His wyfe. .after aboute 
Midsomer, ended her life there. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 
IV. i. 102 Gorgeous as the Sunne at Mid-summer. 1625 
N. Carpenter Geog. Del. f. x. (1635) 223 Their iongesc day 
at Midsummer is 24 houres. X714 Gay Sheph. Week iv. 27 
At Eve last Midsummer no Sleep I sought. 1840 J. Buel 
Farmer's Cfw/, 44 The crops may then mature before they 
are injured by the intense heats of our mid-summers. 

Jtg‘ c*45o Godstoiv Reg. 18 Bryng us mydsomer of 
heuenly blys, I pray ^ow, martyrs both, Paule and lohn. 

• t b. Pbr. To have but a jnile to ividsumvier ; 
to be somewhat mad. (Cf- inidsttmmer madness.) 

c 1465 Eng, Chron. (Camden 1856) 92 Tbo beslys that thys 
w oughte to mydsomer have but a myle. 

2 . = JMidsttmmer day, June 24th. 

XS30 Palsgr, 245/1 Mydsomer, la sainct yehnn. x6.. 
Robin Hood Pr. Ay^agon xix. in Child Ballads \\\. 148/2 
^ On Midsummer next the damsel said, * Which Is J une the 
twenty-four’. 


3 . a//rib,and Comh.^ns Midsuifimerd>eauiy,fair, 
•night, -pomp, -quarter, ~ro 5 e,-snnbeam, ierm,\-iide, 
-iime\ f midsummer ale, a festive gathering 
held at midsummer; midsummer chafer U.S., a 
beetle, Rhizotrogus solstitiaiis {fZtxik. Diet. 1S90); 
midsummer daisy. Chrysanthemum Leucanthe- 
mum (Prior Plant-n, 1879); Midsummer Bay, 
the 24lh of June, one of the recognized * quarter- 
days ’ in England ; midsummer eve, f even, the 
evening before Midsummer Day; midsummer 
games, festivities held at midsummer; midsummer 
growth, a second start into growth after ceasing 
(Jackson Dot. Terms 1900); midsummer mad- 
ness, the height of madness (cf. midsummer 
moon) ; midsummer men, Sedum TcUphinm, a 
plant used by girls on midsummer eve to divine 
whether their lovers are true ; *}* midsummer 
moon, ? the lunar month in which Midsummer 
Day comes ; sometimes alluded to as a time when 
lunacy is supposed to be prevalent ; f midsummer 
sights, rural dramatic performances at midsum- 
mer ; midsummer silver, the silver-weed, Poten- 
iilla ameiina. 

1633 Marmion Antiquary iv. (1641) 1 3, And now next 
*j\Iidsunimer ale, I may serve for a fool. 1867 ‘Ouida’ 
C. Castlemaine (1879) 5 fhe country was in its glad green 
•midsummer beauty. ^1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 90 Wi5 lifre 
sar ;^enim on *midde sumeres dae^ pa ylcan wyrte. 1297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10266 Alle J>e btssopes .pat ar missomer 
day in to this londe come. 1359 in Eng. Gilds (187c) 97 
On mesomur day. c 1425 St. Mary 0/ Oigutes 11. x. m 
Anglia VIII. 177/45 Fro J>e annuncyacyone of oure lady 
vnto myssomer-daye. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 29 
The mydsomer day followynge was his sonne ciownyd Henry 
the viij'*' at Westmyster. 1710 Addison Taller No. 221 
P2 Upon Midsummer-Day last, as he was walking with me 
in the Fields. 1426-7 Rec. St. Alary at Hill 66 On ■•myd- 
somer eve a dawber and his man..xiiij d. 1820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. II. 128 On Midsummer eve, when it is well 
known all kinds of ghosts, goblins, and fairies, become 
visible and walk abroad. 1904 Edin. Rev. Jan. 53 The 
elderbush is cut on Midsummer Eve. 1352 IVynncre 
Wastoure x66 in Pari. Three Ages (Roxb. Club) 95 One 
•Missomer euen. 1556 Chron. Gr, Friars (Camden) 16 On 
mydsomer evyn (1433) the duke with hys wyfle came to 
London, c 1566 ScogitCs Tests (Hazl.) 145 On a lime about 
•Midsummer fatre, he.. went to Barnwell. 1577 B. Goocb 
Heresbaclis Husb. I. 6 b, The Fathers .. busied them 
seines rather with Pageantes and •Mid.somroer games, then 
with the Vineyard. x6ox Shaks. Twel. N, iii. iv. 61 Why 
this is verie *Midsoromer madnesse. 1755 Connoisseur 
No. 56 F 5, I likewise stuck up two *Midsummer Men, 
one for myself, and one for him. Now if his had died 
away, we .should never have come together. 1877 ^V^ 
Jones Finger ring 169 It was an olden superstition that 
the^ bending of the leaves to the right or to the left of the 
orpine plants, or Midsummer men, as they were called , . 
would never fail to tell whether a lover w.is true 0/ false. 
*5*3 Fitzhero. Husb, | 124 Wede them dene in •myd- 
somer rnone. 1589 Marprel. Epit. (1843) *4 Whether 
it be midsommer Moone with Mm or no. x6^ Drvden 
^ IV. t, What’s this? midsummer-moon! Is all the 
world gone a-madding? axyB^Biriltyesust^s in Horstm. 
Allengl. Leg. (18751 93 pe schorteste ni^t pat was po, was 
•missomerni^t. x6oo Shaks. > 4. Y.L. iv. i. 102 If it had not 
been forahot Midsomer-night. i866M. Arnold 
Soon will the high *Midsummer pomps come on. 1553-4 in 
Swayne Samm Chttrchw. Ace. (1896) 99 Wyllyam lobbe for 
kepynge of the clocke for *mydsomer quarter xx d. c 1430 
Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 22 All start in chaiinge like a 
*«j)’dsomerrose. 1577 B. Cooce Hcresbach's Husb. u j6 The 
husbandes. .spent their time rather in Maygamesand •Mid- 
summer sightes,then with tylling the ground, or planting of 
Vines, a 1697 Audrey Nac. Hist. Surrey (1718) III. 62 In 
this place [Ltngfield, Surrey) the Inhabitants are ver>’ fond of 
Ghtrland-i, or Garlands, made of *MidsHmiijer Silver, a little 
Herb, which continues all the Year of a bright Ash Colour, 
and have crowded the Church and their own Houses with 
them, 1809 Manning & Bray Hist. Surrey II. 340 No 
such custom now prevails (1808), nor do old people remember 
it. The Midsummer Silver is common here. 1859 Geo. 
Eliot A. Bede xii, Warmed by the *midsummcr sunbeams. 
1538 Ld. Treas. Ace. Scotl. (1905) VI. 430 Item, Charles 
Geddes, in compleit payment of xl merkis for his fe of the 
•mydsomer lerme last bipast. CX330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 224 Fro •Midsomertide to pe Apostle S. Thomas. I 
*375 BARaouR^^27/cr X. 823 Gif at •Myosummer tyme ane j 
3eir To cum, it war noebt with batali]j| Reskewir, than 
[etc.]. x6ox Holland Pliny L 45 The riuer Nouanus at 
euery midsummenime swelles and runs ouer the bankes, 

Midsummerish. (mi'dsumsrij), a. [-ish.] 
Having the characteristics of midsummer. 

1836 _Mrs. Gore Airs. Armytage I. 302 The days, long 
and Midsummerish as they were, passed away. 

Midsximmery(ini’dsz;m3ri),a. [f. Midsummer 
+ -Y.] Of or pertaining to midsummer. 

x866 Motley Corr. (1889) II, 217 The weather has been 
mid-.summery, 1883 Century Afag. XXVI 1. 108 A species 
of golden-rod with a midsummery smell. 

'i'l!ttid-te3rra*nean,<*. = Mediterranean. 

1598 Sylve-ster Du Bartas 11. ii. iir. Colonies 86 North- 
waid with narrow Mid-tcrranean Sea, Which from rich 
Europe parts poor Africa, 

t Midtlioling', Obs. [f. Mid prep, -i- Thole 
z/. + -iNQ^.] Compassion. 

X340 Ayenb. 157 Ich ssel habbe pile and mid polyinge. 

Iffidtime (mi*d(t3im). [f. Mid (z. + Time.] The 
time in the middle (of the day, etc.). 

*57* Golding Cakdn on Ps, Iv, 17 The midlyme was 
appoynted for theirc Sacrifices. *6x9 Drayton Bar. IFarx 


v;. Ixxiii, It being then the mid time of the Night. iS$oSc. 
Aletr, Ps. cii. 24 O take me not away In mid-lime of my 
dayes. 

Midulert, variant of Middle erd Obs, 
Midwald, -wall, var, ff. (in Diets.) of Modwall. 
Midwall (mi'dwql). Arch. [f. Mid a. + Wall.] 
Used atirib, in midtvall shaft, a shaft or baluster,- 
placed in the middle of the thickness of the wall, 
in an early type of English belfry windows. 

x88o Freeman in Alacm. Afag. No. 246. 453, I doubt 
whether a midwall shaft is to be found between the Avon 
and Exmoor. 1893 C. Hodges in 17 The mid- 
wall shafts, which are slightly barrel-shaped, are ten inches 
in diameter. 


lUIi’dward, a., sb., adv. and prep. Forms ; i 
middeweard (as sb. -wearde), -weerd, -ward, 
-weard, 2 middewarUe, 4 mydwarde, pJ. 
myddwardis, 4-5 . 5 ^. mydwart, 4-6 midwarde, 
5 pi. midwardis, ^-6 mydward, 4- midward. 
[OE. middeweard : see Mid a. + -ward. Cf. MDu. 
middewaert. (The 1 2th c, form middewarbe may 
be a misreading for middewardre dat. fern.)] 

A. adj. 

•j*!. In partitive concord ; The middle of. Obs. 
After OE. only preceded by in', the definite article, when 
used, was placed between the adj. and sb. In midward as 
thus used has theappearance ofbeingaprepositionatphrase 
governing the sb . '. cf. Amidward, Emidvvard. 

eSg^ K. ^Elfred Ores. u. vi. § i /Efter posm Eufrate pa 
ea, seo is maest eallra ferscra wstera, & is irnende purb 
micldewearde Babylonia burj-. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 43 Seo3- 
pan he him sceawede and siude inne midde-warSe helle. 
a X300 Cursor^ Af. 655 Bot yhon Ire cum pou nawight to. pat 
.standes in midward paradis. tes^zs K. Horn 590 (Laud 
MS.), Ich sal do pruesce, For pe lef wyt schelde, In mide- 
ward pe felde. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6319 ‘Als a Ihel 
spark of fire .says he, ‘ In mydward pe mykel .se, Right swa 
alle a mans wykkednes Un-to pe mercy of God es *. 

2 . Occupying the middle. Obs. exc. arch. 

G1300 Cursor Al, 9921 (Cott.) Pe midvvard heu es pat 
i mene. c 137S Ibid, 764 (Fairf.) Of al pe trees fwe etej bot 
of ane, Pe midwarde tree ys vs out-tane. 1876 Morris 
Sigurd (1S77) 2 The midward time and the fading, and the 
last of the latter day.*?. 

+ B. sb. The middle, the middle part. Obs. 

c xooo Ags. Ps.fcaS. 15 (Lamb.) On middeweardan innopes 
To\r\tsfn 7 )icdtox’entris met. X303R. MxKXcuxiz Hattdl. S^nne 
9664 God ys shapper of alle pyng, He wote pe mydwarde, 
and pe endyng. 1375 Barbour ill. 682 Ane ile. .may 
weill in mydwart be Betwuix Kyntyr and Irland. rx4oo 
Beryn 2759 1^ mydward of this gardyn slant a feire tre. 
t:i4So Lovelich Grail xl. 550 But as In the Midwardis, 
vndirstonde pou here, that whanne he Cam to his Middy! 
Age, he wax A man bothe sad and Sage, ^1470 Henry 
Wallace vi. 503 Als mony .syne in the mydwart put he. 
1505 in Alem. Hen, VII (RolL) 231 The fashion of her no»e 
i.s a little rising in the midward, r 1550 JL Bieston Bayte 
Fortune B j b, Yf thou were in Terns in midwarde of the 
sande. 

f 0 , adv. In the middle. Obs. 
ci^jo Henry Wallace v. 920 OfTkyn he was, and Wallace 
modyr ner, Off Craufurd syd that mydward had to sier. 

D, prep. In the middle of. Obs. exc. (Dr//. 
a 1300 Cursor Af. 1032^ Midward p.at land a wel springes.^ 
1817 Scott Harold v. ii^ plidward their path, a rock of 
granite grey From the adjoining cliff had made descent. 
Hilid'Water. [fl Miu a. + Water j^.] The 
middle portion of the water vertically, near neither 
to the bottom nor the surface. 

1653 Walton Angler xii. 183 Letting him (i* minnow) 
swim up and down .'ibout mid-water, or a little lower. x8i6 
Kirby & Si*. Entomol, xxii. (1818) II. 295 Some move in 
midwatcr, either by the same motion of the legs .as they 
use in walking, or by strokes, as in swimming. 1905 
Holman Pre-Raph. I, 69 Red-spotted trout poised 

in mid-water. 

attrib. 2868 Daily Tel. 5 June 5/z It is the same with 
herrings, cod, ling, and all the mid-water fish. 

t Mid waters, adv. Obs. [f. Mid a. + Water, 
with advb. r.] In the middle of the waters. 

a xBoo Coble o' Cargill vi. in QMAb Ballads IV. 359 Before 
that he w.as mid-waters, The weary coble began to'fiU. 
Midway (mi-dw^s, midw^*), sb., a., adv. and 
prep. [f. Mid o. + Way. middewtch\ 

also Da. midtvei.'] A. sb. 
tL The middle of the way or distance. Obs. 


f 897 K. /Elfred Gregory's Past C. li. 399 Donne bi3 Sxt 
swa swa Segor stod on midwese betweox Siem muntum Sr 
Saim merscum 3e Sodoma on was. la 1400 Alorte Arth.' 
2682 Sir Wychere, Sir Walchere, thei.s welse mene of armes, 
. .Melt him jn the mydwaye. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) iv. 31 
Fro CaJabre or fro Cecyle to Akoun, be See, is 1300 JNIyJes 
ofLombardye. And the He of Crete is right in the myd 
weye. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 68TIie studie 
of letters is. .so long and unensiea journey, that ihej'wnicli 
thinke to finish it, oftentimes staie in the midwaic. *677 
W. Hubbard Narrative (1865) I. 3b NcH'h.n»cn,.^ted 
near the Midway betwixt Hudsons River and that of Con- 
necticut. X770 King in Phil. Trans, ipil- 056 She men-' 
tioned a very steep shelf, or descent, in the m^idvvay. 

+ 2 . A medium ; a middle course. Now rare. 

1599 Shaks. Alueh Ado ii. i. 8 Hee were an cncc lent man 
that were made iust in the mid-way l^iweene him and 
Benedickc. 1606 - Ant.^ CI. m.iv. 19 No mtdwoy Twut 
these extreames at all. 1656 B/- Hall Aem. Wks. (1660) 
i63 Our sorrow mu^t walk m a mid-way betwixt neglect and 
excess. 1677 Govt. Venice 56 The Senat h.aving chosen the 
midw.ay. which in great dangers and doubtful, ts ahvaj-s 
the woi>t 1847 Emerson Poems (1857) 39 Hor mount, nor 
dive* ail good things keep The midwayofthc elernaldcep. 
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B. adj, 

1 . Situated in the middle of the way, occupying 
the middle, rare exc. poet, 

x6o5 Shaks. Lear iv. vL 6 The Crowes and Chonghes, 
that wing the midway ayre Shew scarce so ^rosse as Beetles. 
1742 Young Nt. Th. ix. 1218 In Mid-way Flight Imagination 
tires. 1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such 221 The midway parting 
of his crisp hair. 1898 G. Meredith Odes Fr* Hist. 29 No 
more at midway heaven. 

2 . fa. Medium, moderate. Obs. 

JS73 TVRIE Re/ut. tCftoxT^o Rdr., Als conuenient to begyle 
the simple reader, as to impesche and trauel men of gude 
ingyne and midway knawlage, to cum to the vnderstanding 
of the veritie. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vn. 
43 He was of midway stature. 1675 G. R. tr. Le Grand's 
Man ivithont Passion 59, I confess that I understand not 
that competent or midway knowledg by him found out. 
b. Of an opinion : Mediating, rare. 

190S Jas. Orr Problem Old Test. ix. 327 The midway 
theory advocated by Noldeke. 

C. adv. 

1 . In the middle of the way or distance j half-way. 

(t 1*25 A ncr. R. 412 A sunedei midwei bitweonen |?et and 

ester. 1577-87 Holinsheo Chron, III. iri6/t Lithquo, 
midwaie betwl.vt Sterling and Edenburgh. i6o3 Shaks. Per. 
V. i.48 She. .would., make a battrie through his defend parts, 
which now are midway stopt. 1692 R. L*EsTBANGE_/'rt^/fr 
cxxxiii. 123 The Hare lay'd himself down about Mid-way. 
1794 Mrs. Radcuffe Myst. C/tf<?///it>iv,The vapoursfloated 
mm-way down the mountains. 1868 Miss Yonge Cameos 
(1879) I. xxvil. 225 Midway in the strait he met the French 
fleet. 1S96 Howells Impresiions Exp. 197 The band. . 
playing in the afternoon midway of the long veranda. 

2. fa. In a medium manner, tolerably. Obs. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. i. 117 Nathir sulde 

ony mervel heirof, quhen na man, quha leiues hot midway 
tenmerat, in the tounes of Scotland, is nocht sune rich. 

B. prep. In the middle of. rare, 

185. Maury in Olmsted Journ. Cotton Kingd. (i86i)1. 143 
Norfolk iVirginial is. .midway the coasL 1868 Swinburne 
Ess. Stud. (1875) 374 A boat is moored, and women.. are 
about to enter it : one is already midway the steps of the pier. 

Mid-weet. [f- Mid -i-Week. Cf. MDu. 
iniddeweke^ MHG. mitiwoche (raod.G. Mitiwoch)^ 
ON. mi^vika^ 'Wednesday,] The middle of the 
week. In Quaker language, a synonj^m for Fourth- 
day or Wednesday. 

1707 S. Sewall Diary 23 July, Midweek, visited IMadam 
Leverett. 1898 Daily NeviS 10 Jan. 8/7 By mid-week 
there was a good attendance on 'Change again, 
b. aitrib. 

1706 S. Sewall Diary 27 Apr., He had a Tooth pull’d out 
..on Mid-week night. 1883 J* Parker Apost. Life II. 
35 Herein is a justification for mid-week meetings. 1898 
Cycling 38 Two or more severe races on the Saturday, with 
perhaps a mid-week meeting In between. 

Midwife (mi'dwaif), sb. Forms : 4 medewife, 
-wyve, meedwijf, midewyve, midwiif, myd- 
wijf, -wyffe, 4-5 midwyf, 4-6 medwyf(e, 
mydwife, -wyf(0, 5 medwif(e, myddewyffe, 
mydewyf, mydwif, -wyff, 5-6 raidwyfe, 6 mede 
wif, meyd vyf, 4- midwife, [f. either Mid a. or 
Mid prep, + Wipe (in the older sense of 

‘ woman*). On the former view the primary sense 
would be * a woman by whose means the delivery 
is effected ’ ; on the latter view, ‘ a woman who is 
with the mother at the birth *. The latter seems 
the more likely, though analogies are wanting for 
this mode of formation. The Sp. comadrcy which 
is sometimes quoted, is not to the point, as the 
sense ‘midwife* is merely developed from that of 
‘gossip*, originally ‘fellow-(god)mother*. The 
mod.G. beifraity midwife’s assistant, has also been 
compared. 

The early (but not earliest) form viedezui/e to be due 
to etymologizing association with Meed sb.^ as medC' does 
not otherwise occur as a ME. variant of mid-. The collo- 
quial prottunciation (mi’diO is now seldom heard.] 

X. A woman who assists other women in child- 
birth, a female accoucheur. 

2303 P- Brunne Syntte 9633 pe prest askede he 
mydwyfle, 5yfe hyt were cristenede whan hyt hade lyflfe. 
rti4oo Maria Magd. 78 in Archiv Stud. neu. Spr. XCI. 
219 In alle my greie sorowe of my trauail of childe thou 
were to me amydwife. c s^wsArth.UfMcrl.xoox (Kolbing), 
Ful glad was )>o he medwif And tok heo child al so blyue. 
i486 Materials Hist. Hen. VII (Rolls) II, 65 Alice Massy 
..medwif to our dcrest wif the quene. 1502 Ld. Treas. 
Ace. Scoll.(t^oo) n. 47 Item.. to the mede wif.xlij s. 1549 
Compl. Scot. XV. 129 His mother vas ane meyd vyf, 1592 
Shaks. Rom. ^ yuL r. iv. 54, 1 sec (^ueene Mab hath beene 
with you : She is the Fairies Midwife. 1615 Crooke Body 
o/Man-26^ Adde hereto theskilfull hand of the heads- woman 
or Midwife as we cal them. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
11, 104 Women, in these circumstances, are said, by the 
midwives, to be all mouth and eyes. 1839 Remble 

Resid. in Georgia (1863) 28 A ludicrous visit this morning 
from the midwife of the estate. 

f 2. = Man-midwife. Obs, 

1577 B. Googe Hercibach's Hnsb. iii. (1586) 139 It be- 
hooueth the shepehearde to be skilful! In medeemng of his 
cattell, and so cunning a midwife withal, as if neede require 
he may heipe his Ewe. i?** Swift to Stella 29 Apr., 
The Admiral U VQue Walker’s brother the midwife. 1770 
Phil. Trans. LX. 451 Mr. John Latham, Surgeon and 
Midwife. 

3 . Jig. One who or that which helps to produce 
or bring anything to birth. 

*593 Shaks. Rich, II, 11. ii. 62 So Greene, thou art the mid- 


wife ofmywoe, And Buninbrookcinysorrowcsdismallheyre. 
1658 OsbobN Adv. Son (1896) p. xxvii. There is another 
piece of mine ready to peei> abroad, but that Mr. Wood, 
my Midwife, is so taken up with raising an estate in Ireland, 
as he cannot attend the press. 1700 Drvden Pal. < 5 - Arc. 
II. 562 And Midwife Time tneripen’d Plot to Murder brought. 
X771 Smollett Humph. Cl. zo June, Let. i, This midwife 
of the Muses used exexdseon horseback. 2883 J. T. Morse 
jefferson iii. (1885)39 Jefferson.. had acted as undertaker 
for the royal colonies and as midwife for the United States 
of America. 

f 4 . An effeminate man. Obs. 

1596 Drayton Mortimeriados T, No Apish fan-bearing 
Hermophradite, Coch-carried midwyfe, weake, effeminate. 

IVIidwife (mi*dw3if), v. Now rare. Also mid- 
wive. [f. Midwife sb.'] 

1 . trans. To act as midwife to. 

1674 '^^■^\'AxSatdat Endorvv. 86 Whil’st she is elsewhere 
. . in a rich Abby Mid-wiving an Abbess, whom her Steward 
had unfortunately gotten with Child. 

2 . To help in bringing (a child) to the birth by 
acting the part of a midwife. Also with otit. 

1638 Bp, H- King in Sandys Div. Poems To Author 34 
This Child of yours, borne without spurious blot, And Faircly 
Midwivd, as it was begot. 1653 in Verney Mem. (1894) III. 
203 Madcapp saith though she sould you the mare, yett she 
did not sell you the colt, tlierefore she laies her commands 
on you, to midwife it out, and to tittle it upp. 2708 T. 
Ward Eng. Ref- (1710) 2 So Jove himself.. Bred in his 
Head his Daughter Pallas, Whom Vulcan Midwiv’d [etc.]. 
2736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. iv. s. v. Pallas^ The daughter 
of Jupiter’s own brain, ..and midwived by Vulcan. 

b. jig. To help in bringing to light or into being. 
2647 Ward Simp. Cobler (1843) 6 That he might watch 
a time to midwife out some ungracious Toleration for his 
own turne. 1725 Bailey Erasm. Coltoq. 224, 1 have some- 
thing runs in my Mind, and I’m with Child to have it out.. . 
If it be a Dream, you shall be the Interpreters, or midwife 
it into the World. 2829 Lamb Let. to //. C. Robinson 27 Feb., 
Expectation was alert on the receipt of your strange-shaped 
present, while yet undisclosed from its fuse envelope... 
When midwifed into daylight, the gossips were at a loss to 
pronounce upon its species. 

Hence Iffi'dwifing vbl. sb. 

1382 Wyclif Exod. i. 29 Thei forsothe han the kunnyng 
of mydwyuyng [Vulg. ipsae cnim obsteiricandi hoLent 
scieutiam]. 2750 Warourtom in IV, <$• Hurd's Lett. (1809) 
47 Where was the Genius loci of the school when this 
disaster happened! perhaps in the office of Diana when 
her Temple was a burning, gone a midwifing to some 
iMiiierva of the brain. 

t Mi-dwifely, a. Obs. [f. Midwisb sb. + -ly i.] 
Of or pertaining to a midwife. 

1607 Markham Caval. 1. (1617) 25 With other .such like 
midwifely precepts, which J wish euery good breeder rather 
to hazard then proue the experiment. 

+ Mi-dwifer. (See quot.) 

2825 D. D. Davis Elem, Midvfiyery 3 Julian Clement., 
was soon after appointed to the new and lucrative office of 
Midwifer to the Princesses of France. 182B M. Ryan Man. 
Midxt/ifcry^. vi, Professor Davis, of the London University, 
has proposed the term midwifer, for the word accoucheur. 
Midwifery (mi'dwoifri, mrdwifri, mi’difri). 
Also 5 medewifry, 6 jnidwifrey, -rie, 6-8 
midvrifry- [f, Midwife sb. +• -EitY.] The art or 
practice of assisting women in childbirth ; the 
department of medical knowledge relating to this ; 
obstetrics, 

2483 Cath. Augl. 232/2 To be Medwyfe (MS. A, to do 
J»Iedewifry), obstctricare. 2570 Levins Manip. 105/20 
Dlldwifery, obstetriciwu. a 1673 Caryl in Spurgeon Tt'eas. 
Dav. Ps. .xxix. 9 He.. shows his midwifery in helping these 
savage beasts when ibeir pains come upon them. 2799 Med. 
yrnl, II. 191 Dr. Osborn and Dr. Clarke propose to begin 
their lectures on the principles and practice of midwifery. 
184s McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire (185^) 11. 361 The 
professors of Pathology, ..iVIidwifery', and Clinical Medicine, 
receive no fixed salaries. 2900 H. G, Graham Soc. Life 
Scotl. in i^th C. xiii, ii. (1901) 482 note. Midwifery was 
practised entirely by women. . 

Jiff’ *597 Piiffr- Parnass. i. 35 What wisedom manie 
winters hath begottTyme’s midwifrey at length shall bringe 
to light, <2x707 Stepney To Earl of Carlisle iis So hasty 
fruits, and too ambitious flower.s. Scorning the midwifery 
of ripening showers,.. spring from th’ unwilling eartlu 
b. attrib. 

*79* J- Jones in Beddoes Calculus (1793) 30 Upon the 
principle of Smellie’s midwifry forceps. 2799 Alcd. yrnl. I. 
81 The midwifery-wards in the bouse. 2829 ( 3 ooch Acc, 
Some Dis. \Vonten 75 A general practitioner, in large mid- 
wifery practice.^ 1884 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat ef Nose 
II. 282 The ordinary midwifery forceps. 

t Mrdwifish, a. Obs. [f. Midwife iA.+-isH.] 
(See quot.) 

^•]Si ]an^^^,ptstetrick, midwifish, iefilting a midwife; 
doing the midwife's office. 

Midwinter (midwi*nt3j). [f.Mio a. + Winter. 
la OE. found both as compound and as two words 
with inflexion of the adj. Cf. OFris. midwmter, 
MDu., MEG- mid-, middewinter, MHG. mitte- 
winier (mod.G. miitwinter), ON. mi6r vetr, Sw. 
midvinter.] The middle of winter ; spec, tlie 
winter solstice, Dec. 21st, or the period about 
that time. Also formerly applied to Christmas. 

«9oo O. E. Chron. 00.827 Her mona abi^trode on middes 
wintres ma?sse niht. ciqoq Sax,Lceclld, IIL 164 ^if seo 
midwinter biSon wodnesdxg bonne bi3 heard winter. <;z2oo 
Coll. Horn. 55 We auen forgult ure saules vville si3e 
mid winter com hiderwardes and ouercumen it. 2297 R, 
Ulou^ (Rolls) 7x60 He sende after is barony at midewinler 
mid him^to be. J<i 2400 Marie Arih, 77 Whas neuer syche 
noblay, in no manys tyme. Mad in mydwynter In tha wcsie 


marchys ! 2590 Greenwood Ansru. Def. Read Prayers 25 
You compel men to pray against thunder and lightning at 
mtdd winter. ^ 2697 Drvden Virg. Georg. 1. 319 Nor 
cease your sowing till Mid-winter ends. 1882 A. W. Ward 
Dickens iii. 49 A journey across the Atlantic in midwinter 
is no child's-play even at the present day. 

b, attrib. and Comb., as midwiiile}^ month, 
morning, snow, etc.; f midwinter(.*s) day, Christ- 
mas Day; f inidwinter(’s) eve, even, night, 
Christmas eve ; '|•midwiIlte^(’s) tide, Christmas 
time. 

**54 O. E. Chron. an. ii35» & halechede him. to kinge on 
*mide-wintre-daei. c 2205 Lay. 22905 A midewinleres da:L 
2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V, 19 Aleschulde synge |jre 
masses wi{j Gloria in excelsis a mydwynter day [orig.m ftsio 
Natalis Domini]. 2867 Freeman Norm, Conq. (1877. 1, ill, 
71 On Midwinter-day, eight hundred years back. 2300-2400 
R. Gloucester's Chron. (Rolls) App. XX. 241 In he hridde 
3ereof his crouning A ^midewinleres cue to bedeforde he com. 
cx^zo Chron. Vilod. 4081 Gerleyne was hat mormus name 
y-wys pc wbiche in *midwintrus-3evyn to pat chlrche dude 
gone. 1824 WoRDSw. Excurs. V. 804 Three dark ^midwinter 
months. 1896 Atlantic Monthly Feb. 203 How well the rap- 
ture of that frosty *midwinter morning is remembered. 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 7 Swo abiden ure helendes locume 
pat neihlacheS nu3e fram dai to daie and be9 on ‘'rnide- 
wintres niht. a 2450 Myrc FestiaL 52 pys geanology pat ys 
red yn mydwyniyr-nyght. 1877 Bryant Sella 63 Two 
slipiJers, while As the ’’midwinter snow. ^ c 1030 Eccl. Laxvs 
ofLnut Pro)., On Sfere halgan *nudewintres tide, C2330 
A7ms cjr Aviil. 2887 It was mid winter tide. 

c. quasi-adj. {jigJi, cold as midwinter. 

1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 29 Because youth and 
maid Midwinter w'ords of hope that day had said Before 
the altars. 28S4 Tennyson Bechet i, ii, 'Tis known you are 
midwinter to all women. 

Mid-winterly, [f. Midwinter + -LTk] 
= Mid- WINTRY, 

2892 Pall Mall G. 16 Apr. 4/3 The thoughts of Londoners 
..will naturally turn.. to amusements more in accordance 
with the mid-winterly temperature. 

Mid-wintry, a. [f. Midwinter -f -y.] Of or 
pertaining to midwinter. 

2852 Mundy Our Antipodes (1857) 4 At 3 p. m. of an Aus- 
tralian mid-wintry but splendid day the anchor was dropped 
in that snug little haven. 2900 Weslut. Gaz. 27 Aug. 8/1 
The stars last night were of a mid-wintry brightness. 

Midwise (mi'dwsiz), adv. [f. Mid ^r.-hWisE 
sb.] Jn a medium or moderate manner. 

2^9 J, Pavnb Alaeddin 120 They ceased not to live at 
their sufficiency, midwise (betwixt rich and poor], without 
excessive spending or squandering. 

t MCi’dwoman. Obs. A midwife. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 5543 Bremll command he and badd 
Midwimmen be o pe self land. 

Mid world, fa. = Middle earth {pbsJi. 
b. An iniermediate ‘world* (in various applica- 
tions of the word). 

c 2530 tr. Erasinus' SeruK Child yesus (2901) 8 ^Vho is of 
wider imperye than he, whlche they in beuen magnifie, they 
in helle trembleat, thismydde worlde humbly worshyppeth . . ? 
2853 Lynch Selflmprov. iii. 6x Poetry is seen in him ; and 
the mid world of feudality and chivalry shines around in a 
light soft and lustrou.s. 28^8 IVestfir, (laz. 3 Dec. 3/2 The 
sombre desolation of the mid-world between the snows and 
the pastures. 

Ittid-year. [f. Mid a. + Year.] ■ 
fl. Midsummer. Obs. 

ci^ysSc. Leg. Saitits xxv.iyulian) 446 he chyld semyt 
pan fere mare clere pane is pe sowne in myd-sere. 

2 , 6*^^. Used atlrib. in Alid-year examinations 
(also Mid-years'), the Harvard university examina- 
tions held in the middle of the academic year (iii 
January). 

2897 Howells Laudl. Liods Head 226 He h.Td reckoned 
upon. .a dance after the Mid-Years. Ibid. 236 A lar]ge 
party was given on the eve of the Harvard Mid-Year Ex- 
aminations. 

Midyl, obs. form of Middle 'sb. 

Mieke, Mieknesse, obs. tf. Meek, -ness. 
Mielch, Mielde, obs. forms of Milch, Milds. 
Mieldew, obs. form of Mildew. 

Miele, variant of Meal sb.^ Ohs. 

Jilielmesse, obs. form of Michaelmas. 
Miemite (moi'em^it). Min. [Named by 
M. H. Klaproth {Miemit) in 1802, from Alienio 
in Tuscany, its locality : see -ITE,] A greenish 
variety of Dolomite. 

2829 Bbande Chem. 225 l^Iagnesium, ^ A yarleiy found at 
Miemo, in Tuscany, has been called I^Iiemite. *843 Port- 
lock Geol. 224 Miemite of a ricJi yellowish-green, or oil 
yellow colour. 

Mien (m/n), sb. Only literary. Forms : 6 
men(e, 6-7 meane, 6-8 mine, 7 meiue, 7-8 
meen, mein, 7- mien. [Prob. orig. an aphetic 
form of Demean jA; afterwards partly assimilated 
in sense and form to F, mine, expression or aspect 
of countenance, hence gen. look, appearance, 
whence G. miene in the same sense. 

The origin of F. mine is uncertain ; connexion with Rom. 
niinare (F, 7nener) to lead, is impossible. A Celtic origin 
has been suggested : cf. Brejon 7/iin muzzle, beak, ^Vel^h 
7771/1 lip, Cornish ///ei/h n/ett lip, mouth, Irish /ne/i mouth.] 
The air, bearing, carriage or manner of a person, 
as expressive of chameter or mood. 

1513 Douglas VIII. xi. 2oLykas he haddyspyt and 
bostandmen. Ibid.xn. Pro!. 210 To hant bawdry and onlesum 
meac. 2593 J. Eliot Fruits 167 He is an Alchymist by his 
mine {E./ztitii]. *596 Si’Enser F. Q. vi. ix. ii Her rare de- 
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mean ure, which him seemed So farre the meaneof shepheards 
to excell, As that [etc,], x6« J, Hayward ir. BiondCs Ero‘ 
viena 158 The^ Princesse, wno had now converted her wid- 
dowly meatie into fresh teares of conjugal! affection. X713 
Steele Englishman No. i. 2 It is a Jest.. to talk of 
amending the Mein and Air of a Cripple. 1784 Cowper 
Tiroc. 829 See. . Fops at all corners, ladydike in mien. x86s 
Trollope Belton Est. v, He could assume a look and 
mien that were almost noble- ^ 1887 Ruskin Erseterita 11. 
174 Gordon's downcast mien did not change. 

fb. traiisf. Appearance (of a thing). Obs* 
n;x64x Suckling ^tf/?.Wks. (1646) 60 Nothing, Madam, has 
worse Mine than counterfeit sorrow. 1684 Burnet 7 Vr. 
Earth I. i. iih 31 Then what can have more the figure and 
meen of a ruine, than Crags and Rocks, and Cliffs. 1695 
Woodward Hist. Earth 1. iS Some. .had.. Metallick 
or Mineral Matter. .insinuated into their substance. .so as 
to disguise them very much, and give them a face and 
mien extremely unlike to that of those Shells [etc.]. 

TTc. Expression (of the face). Qbs.rarc. [After 
F. mine dn visage.'] 

16^ H. More Apocal. Apoc, 196 The mien of his face 
conjoyned with the posture of his body betra>*ed such a 
pitch of veneration and worship, as [etc,]. 1697 Bentley 
Fhal. xiii. 51 The same word is inv'ertcd to a new sense and 
notion; which in tract oftimemakes as observable a change 
in the air and features of a language, as Age makes in the 
lines and mien of a Face, 1699 Ibid. Prcf. 96 Another 
happy phrase, which he [Boyle] says, I have newly minted, 
is the iileeii of a Face ; which as he takes it, is much the 
same thing with the Behaviour of a Look or the Carriage of 
a Smile.. .Meen does not signifie behaviour, even when it’s 
spoken of the whole Person, but the Air and Look that 
results from it, 

d. Phrases (chiefly Gallicisms), f P^il/i full 
mien, undisguised {pbs.'). To make good mien 
upon, to put a good face upon {obs.). To make (a) 
mien to do or ^ doing (something), to pretend to 
do or make a sliow of doing (something). 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hens 11 ^, xlix. That Masque 
put off, she comes in w‘^ full Oleine. 1683 Temple Ments 
Wks. 173T 1. 457 The_ Court there were surpriz’d, .. but 
made good Mien upon it, took it gently. lyix Bl.\ckader 
Diary^}, July, The French made a mien to oppose us. 1851 
Gallenga Italy 253 The Austrians made mien of holding 
out to the last. 

tlttien, V. ObSs rare~'^s [f. Miek sb,] rejls 
To comport oneself (in a specified \vay). Cf. 
Demean z/.i 6. 

c 1880 Beveridcu Set^n. ('1729) I. 354 ftfethinks I see him 
looking upon them, and mieninghimselfas angry with them. 
Miene, obs. form of Mine sb. 
liter : see Mibe, Myer. 
llierie, -ness, obs. forms of Miry, -ness. 
Mieu, Mieve, obs. forms of Mew, Move* 

Miff (mif), sb, coiioq. and dial. [Perh. imita- 
tive of an instinctive expression of disgust ; cf. 
early mod.G. imiff int, (also miff-muff), whence 
;;;2^sb., a manifestation of disgust (see M. Heyne 
in Grimm s.y.)s] A fit of peevish ill-humour; a 
petty quarrel ; a huff, tiff ; esp. in phr, to get,, have^ 
take a miff, fto take miff to be in a miff. 

1623 C. Butler Feui. Moft . v. (cd. 2) LIv, This is not to 
be done, .lesc some of the Bees take a miffs and goe home 
again. x7*6 Arbuthnot Let. to Stnift 8 Nov., 1 gave yo^ 
service to Lady Harvey. She is In a little sort of a miff 
about a ballad, that was wrote on her. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones HI. vi. When a little quarrel, or miff, as it is vulgarly- 
called, arose between them. iSax lifRS. Nathan La/tgreatk 
1 . 136 , 1 should take miff every time I come into your house. 
1825 J. NEALBr<7, Jonathan I. 374 If she should git another 
miff, we’d never be able to appease her. 1844 Willis Lady 
Jane n. 716 Like ladies in a miff who won't explain ! 1854 
De Quincey liTar Wks. 1890 Vllf. 378 We have a French 
anecaote . . which ascribes One bloody war to the accident 
of a little * miff’ arising between the king and his minister 
upon some such trifle as [etc.]. *894 T. Hardy Life's Little 
Ironies [ed. 3) 232 ’Twill cause ’em to kick up a bit of a 
miff, for certain. 

JVTifF (mif), a. rare. [f. Mifp sb.'] Out of 
humour, offended (witk). 

The first quot. may belong to Miff v. 
s797CoLZRiDCB.Sonfu, To Simplicity, But should a friend 
and I Grow cool and miff, O ! I am very sad ! 1802 W, 
Taylor Let. to Southey 6 Feb. in Robberds lilem. L 447 
You are right about Burnett, but being miff with him my- 
self, I would not plead against him in the least particular. 
IVrffF (mif), V. [f. Miff sb.] 

1 . inir. To take offence vjitk or al. Also transf. 
of a plant, to miff off, to go off, fade. 

1797 L.ady a. Barnaro Lett. (1901) 73 We wish to have 
no quarrels and no miffs. They had wished to miff with 
us, but we are so civil,. .they cannot make it out. 1879 
Miss Jackson Shropslu IVord-bk., Miff, to take offence 
hastily. * 'E miffed at it direc’ly.’ 1895 Ellacombe G7<7»c. 
Garden xviii, Another alpine which is very apt to ‘ miff off* 
if grown in the open border, 

2 . trans. To put out of humour. Chiefly in pa. 
pple. 

1824 Scott Rcdgauntlet let. xii, ‘ What needs she another 
answered my Thetis, a little miffed perhaps— to use the 
women’s phrase— that I turned the conversation upon my 
former partner. Z85X Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xxx. 230 
*No-o’, slowly drawled Rube, apparently ‘ miffed * at being 
thus interrupted. 

TVtxffy (mi*fi), a. colloq. and dial. Also 8 mifty. 
[f. Miff sb. + -y.] liable to ‘ take a miff* ; easily 
offended. Also tratisf of a plant. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crevj, i^Iifty, apt to take Pet, or 
be out of Humor, Hcvj Cant. Diet. 1739 Cibber 

Apd. <1756) I. 22X She mutter’d out her words in a sort of 


mifty manner at my low opinion of her. iSzo Beresford 
Bibliosophia, etc, 119 And very lucky it was, by the way 
(considering how very miffy those Lahies are said to have 
been). 2835-40 Haliburtok Clixkm. (1862) 126 Well, saj-s 
I, I’ll tell you if you won’t be miffy with me, x8so Glenny 
Hand-bk. Ft. Card. 220 This {Loins Jacobaens) is rather a 
delicate, or what is called a * miffy' plant, being liable to 
damp off in winter. 1879 Mtss Jackson Shropslu If^ord- 
bk., Miffy, apt to take offence ; touchy. 1894 dlackmore 
Perlycross 301 The slightest change of human weather is 
inevitably fatal to our very miffy plant {sc. gratitude]. 

Hence Ml’ffiuess, the condition of being miffy. 

1845 Ford Handbk. Spain i. 84 We must never compare 
the sensitiveness of the punctilious hidalgo with the vulgar 
miffyness of the newly-enriched upstart. 

Mig (nflig)- Obs. exc. dial. Forms : i miege, 
migga, migge, 3 migge, 5- mig. [OE. miege 
wk. fern., migga \vk. masc.:— prehistoric *migjdn-, 
-on, {. ^mig- wk.-grade of OTeut. * 7 nig- (OE. 
migan, ON. miga) to make water, cogn. w. L. 
mijigere.] Urine ; or the drainings from manure. 
Also Jig. 

cxooo Sour. Lecclui. 1 . 354 Drince eft buccan miegan. 
Ibid. HI. 132, & his [re. theman’s) migga byj> hwit. a X225 
Ancr. R. 402 And tet (ic. Greek fire) ne mei noSing bate 
migge, and sond, and eisil, ase me seid, acwenchen. c X400 
Apol. Loll. 58 pe swyn of vnclennes drowni]> himself in be 
mig of lecherie. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Mig, 
liquid manure ; the fluid which runs away from the midden, 
or from the stall drains of a cow-house, &c. 

tMigale. Obs. rare'~K [ad. L. m^'galc, ad. 
Gr. ixvyakTt, f. fsus mouse + yaAi^weasel.] A shrew- 
mouse or field-mouse. 

1382-8 Wyclif Lev.xx. 30 Thes forsothe among polutid 
thinges shulen be holde. .a mygaU 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. XVIII. Ixxv. (1495) 829 A fyrette hyghte Migale, 1609 
Bible (Douay) Lev. xi. 30 l*he migale, and the camelean. 

Mige, migge, obs. forms of Midge. 
3 Mighel(l)mas, Mighili: see Michaelmas, 
Michael. 

Migh.t (mait), sb. Forms: x meaht, maht, 
maalit, meht, mieht, miht, 2-3 maht(e, 

3 m8sht(e, Qnnin inahiit(e, (3 mayht), 2-4 
milit(e, 3 Qrmin mihht, 3-4 ini3t(e, inylit(e> 

3- 5 niy3t(0, (3 mi^hte, 4 mit), 3-6 Sc. mictxt, 

4- 6 myght(e, Sc. mych^ (4-5inygtlx(e, 5 myhth, 

6 miht, might©), 3- might. See also Maught, 
to which some of the early forms above may 
belong. [OE. mihty Anglian and Kentish fnse/it, 
fem. = OS, mailt (Du. mackt), OHG., MHG. 
maht (mod.G, macht), Goth, mahts OTeut. ' 
^mahii-z f, root *mag^ to be able or powerful: 
see May t/.l ON. had *mdtt‘r\^^mahiii^z from 
the same root, whence Maucht ; the late Olcel. 
makt fern., MSw. makt (mod.Sw. maht, magly \ 
fern., Da. magt are from German. 

Outside Teut. a corresponding formation exists in OSl. 
(-.-pre-Slav. *mokti-sW 

1 . The quality of being able (to do what is 
desired) ; operative power (whether great or 
small). Const, inf. Obs. exc. poet. 

971 Blickl. Hom.%x For 3 on..he [xc. the Devil] nani^e 
mehte wid us nafap. ci20oOrmin 2956 Dribhtin me ^ifep 
wilt Sc, mihht To for{>cnn wel min wille, 1292 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 4853 panne vy3tep hit a^en vs, as moebe as is hor 
mi^ie, a 2300 Cursor M. 26271 pai-tU has simple preist na 
might wil-vlen, biscop ordinance. CX384 Chaucer H, 
Fame 1. 41 Yf that sptrttis haue the mygbt To m.ake folke to 
dienie a-nyght, ? 1464. Poston Lett. II. 271 Ze have no 
myght, nej'ther power to absteyne and rewle yourself. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxviu 13 The knychtis..Fcll doun 
as deid, afferlt of his Ucht, Qubome to b^aJd thay bad no 
grace nor mycht. x6o6 Shaks. TV, 4- Cr. in. ii. 164 For to 
be wise and loue, Exceedes mans might, that dwels with 
gods aboue. 1850 Ten'nyson In Mem. cviii. What profit 
lies in barren faith, ..tho’ with might To scale the heaven’s 
highest height. 1869 JL Arnold Urcutia, But our ignoble 
souls lack might. 

b. In various phrases ; esp. over might, beyond 
one’s powers ; •f/o lay might, to do one^s utmost. 
Obs. exc. in the phrase wilh all one's might, with 
all one’s powers; to the utmost of one’s ability. 

CXX7S L.anib. Hom.y) pu scalt sahtnien pa pe beoSunl- 
sahte mid alle bin® mabte. c 1200 Ormin 945 Folljhenn 
itc [hiss larej A35 affteir jure mibbte. r 2275 Passion our 
Lord III in O. £. Mise. 40 pu fludas] hit seyst. .and dest 
al pine mihte. 0x290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 30/35 [They] duden 
him barm hi al heore mi^hte. 0.1300 Cursor M. 1^25 It _es 
to b® vte ouer might A-gain b® stranger for to fight, Ibidi 
26294 If. .bou haf oft-sith laid might [^1375 Fair/, done bi 
mi^t] his wrangwis lluelade for to right. 2390 Gower Conf. 
HI. 156 CiQichus..A Somme which was overroyht Preide of 
his king Antigonus. c 1460 Tawnelcy Myst. xv. 28 Tyll 
egypp .shall thou fare with all the myght thou may. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems x. 36 Be myTthfull now, at all 5our mycht. 
1611^ Bible Eco/.ix. xoWbaisoeucr thy hand findeth to doe, 
doe It with thy might. 1667 Milton P , L . iv. 346_ Th| un- 
wieldly Elephant To make them mirth us’d all his might. 
1782 Cowper J, Gilpin gs He grasped the xuane with both 
his bands, .And eke with all his might. 

c. As an attribute of impersonal agents : Power, 
efficacy, virtue. Obs. exc. poet, f Also in particu- 
larized sense, a specific -virtue or active property. 

c 1000 Sax. Lcechd. 1 . 126 xenhu bas ylcan \v>Tte heo of 
sumre wundurlicre mihte belpeS. ^1x75 Lamb, Horn. 47 
For heo [sunne dei] hafff mM hire b^eo wurdliche mihte. 
CX200 Trim Colt. Horn. 119 Fire hauedon him bre mihtes. j 
a 2300 Cursor M. S454 I^rd he, Bath o ties, and grcis fele, ] 


Quil war ^air mighles soih and lele. c 2386 Chaucer Sqrls 
T. 125 ThU mirrour..Hath sw’ich a myght bat men may in 
it see Whan ther shal fallen any .Aduersitee. CZ402LYOC.' 
Conipl. BI. Knt. 87 The water was so holsoine and vertuous, 
Thurgh myghte of herbes growynge there beside. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. 1. vu. 30 One preiious stone Of wondrous 
worth, and eke of wondrous mights. 1599 Suaks. Hau V, 
iL i. 70 An oath of mickle might, x6oo — A. K, L. ill. v. 
82 Dead Shepheard, now I find thy saw of might, c 2600 — 
Sonn, Ivi, Appetite, Which but to^ay by feeding is allay’d. 
To-morrow sharpen'd in his former might. 2820 Shelley 
Witch of Atlas 177 Liquors., whose healthful might Could 
medicine the sick soul to happy sleep. — Hymn Merc. Ixv, 
I swear by these most gloriously-wrought portals (It is, you 
will allow, an oath of alight). 1832 Tennyson Eleanore vu, 
In thee all passion becomes passionJess,, .Losing his fire and 
active might. 

fd. pi. Active powers (of the heart, soul, brain, 
etc.). The Jivefold mights : the five senses. Obs. 

C1175 Lamb. Horn. 75 pe aide deouel blou on adam and 
on eue. .swa pet heore fil-falde mihte hom wes al binumen. 
C1200 Trin. ColL Hom. 35 And burh b^s fifealde gultes 
forleas be fiffeald mihten god him 3ef. c 1340 Hampole 
Psalter .\H. 6 When all be myghtis of my hert ere raised in 
tillbesoun ofheuen. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (j8So) 3 Sibbe hei 
my3ten..ocupie al be mystis bobe of Soule S: body be pat 
dene religioun. ibid, nij Bi pis glotonye. .bei- -lesen. . 
my5ttis of be soule, as vnderstondynge, mynde & reson. 
a 2400 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 11. iv, Thenne 
shall the soule receyue the bole and the full felynge of god 
in all myghtesof it. 14.. Stockh. Med. MS. ir. 64 in Anglia 
XVIII. 309 It comfortyth be stomak & mythys degcsiyf. 
1450-X530 Alyrr. our Ladye 191 Adam loued god \%'yth all 
the myghtes of hys harte. X460-70 Bk. Quintessence 17 If 
it..a-*cnde vp to be heed, it iroublip alle b® myjtis of pe 
brayn. 

1 2 . Bodily strength (great or small). Obs. 
cxooo Sax.Leechd. II. 254 ^if hmto obb® meht ne wjTne 
laet him blod. a 1250 Oujl Hf Night. x670,& wiltu, wrecche, wib 
me vyhte? Na, nay, nauestu none Mihte. a 1300 Cursor M. 
7090 He[Samsqn] had tuenii mens might. 1470-85 Malokv 
Arthur vi. xiu. 203 Now by my feythe.,I wylle preue sir 
kayes myghte. 1500-20 DuNB.ut Poems H. 17 He U ane 
mastyf, mekle of mycht. 1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle, Horses 
(1627} Z02 Whereas a horse is weak in couezing, so much 
weaker shal the colt be in growing & might. x 6 ox Shaks. 
Jul. C. JL iv. 8, I haue a mans minde, but a womans might. 
x6xx Bible Jer. li. 30 Their might hath failed, they became 
women. 

3 . Great or transcendent power or strength; 
mightiness. Now somewhat.r/;^/p;7Vj/. 

a. As an attribute of God. 

971 Blickl. Hom. 31 Forbon bis miht bi '5 a ece, his rice 
ae bi$ ^ewemmed. CZ175 Latnb. Horn. 59 Zn eor^ in 
heuene m his mahte^ X5<^ Satir. Peons Refertn. tv» 23 
And puir anis did pryse tbair Maker of mycht. xi$oScotch 
Psalms xciii. iv, The Lord that is od high is more of 
might by far Than noise of many waters is. zjSt Cowper 
Conversai. 473 Fruits of bis love and wonders, of bis might. 

b. Of persons or living beings, nations, etc., 
with reference to bodily or mental power, com- 
manding influence, military resources, extent of 
dominion, etc. 

<2900 tr. BxdcCs Hist, 11. viiL [ix.] (28^) 220 gewBOK 
meabt eordlices rices [of Eadwine}. 2297 K. Glouc (Rolls) 
547 pes were as bre kinges 8 : men of muchel mijte. 1399 
Gower Co^ IIL 4 Tber mai nothing his [love's] mibc 
wiihstonde. a 1400 Pol. Rel. fjr L. Poems (1903) 262 Loue, 
bou art of mikel mit. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) x.xvIL 226 
He es a grete lord oj myjc and of landes. c 1460 Fortescue 
Abs. 4 Lim. Mon. ix. (1885) 129 We haue sene a subgett 
off the ffreneb kynges in such myght, bat he hath gyven 
bataiil to the same kyng, and putt bym to flight, c 2475 
Rauf Coii^ear 282 The gentill King, Charlis of mlcht. 
2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxviii. 7 Of merebauntis full of 
substaunce and myghu 2597 Shaks. 2 Heu. IV, tv. v. 130 
England, shall giue him Offee, Honor, Might. 2667 Mil- 
ton P. L. IV. 986 On th* other side Satan allarm'd Collect- 
ing all bis might dilated stood. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, 
jii. 363 When he [se. a bull] stands collected in his might, 
x8x8 Shelley Eugan. Hilts 196 As divinest Shakespeare’s 
might Fills Avon and the world with light. 1857 Gladstone 
Sp, 3 Mar., That metamorpbo>ed consul is forsooth to be 
at liberty to direct the whole might of England. 1891 T. 
Roosevelt /fw/. Towns, New York\, 2 (Funk), Spain.. was 
a power whose might was waning. 

T c, pi. in the same sense. Also, acts of power; 
mighty works. Obs. 

a 2000 Csedmou's Hymn a (Gr.) Nu scylun hergan hefaen- 
ricae^ uard, metudms maecti end his mod^idanc. c 2300 
St, Margarete 169 Also yneleoue hit nojt bt his mijies were 
so stronge Eni so holi creatoure in bis wombe a/onge. 2375 
Barbour Bruce nt. 366 God help him, that all mychtis may I 
CZ460 Towiuley Mysl. xii.485 He that all myghtys. may the 
makere of heuen. a 1550 ChrisHs Kirke Gr. x. For he es- 
chapit, throw michis of Mary. 

d. Of things or impersonal agencies. (Cf. r c.) 
c 2250 Gen. *V Ex. 584 Fowcrii dais and fowerii nijt. So 
wex water miS ma^ti mijt. 0x300 Cursor .M. 22679 Qnen 
all b6stanes..Salsmitt togedir wit sli maght Als iboner dos. 
X728 Pope Dune. 11. 318 Whirlpools and storms. .With all 
the might of gravitation blest. 2819 Shelley Pe^r Bell 
XV. xix. He proudly thought that bis gold’s might Had^ set 
those spirits burning. i83t Wordsw. Depart, ^ir W. 6 cott 
8 'The might Of the whole world's good wishes with mm 
goes. 2833 Tennyson Fatima i, O Love, Lo' c, Love . U 
withering might 2 

4 . Superiority of strength or power as used to 
enforce one’s will. Chiefly in contrast with right. 
Also \by might : by wrongful force or \-iolence. 

a 13.7 Pat. s.ug! (Camden) =54 isnsht, the lend 

w laweles. 1381 in Knighton Chrmi. tRolU) II. 139 Lat roj^t 

idpcryjt, nod Ayl go Ufot. wills nnd ojt boforoiny 3 I.tbna 

goth cure myins ntyght. r 5 S 9 Dk y.,kiw. 

To kepe by murdsr that they get by might. 1573 G. HARver 
Letter-bk. (Camden) 3 Miht had aJreddi overcumd nhu 
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MIGHTY, 


15^6 Spenser F. Q. iv. ix. 6 He her unware-; aliacht, and 
captive held by might. 1657 Ld. Say & Seale in £»^. 
Hist. Rev. (1895) X. 107 With them [your lavverb] thcarfore 
whear ihear is mighty thear is right, it is dominion if it 
succeed, but rebellion if it miscarry. 1881 Jovvett Thucyd, 

I. 292 They went to war, preferring might to right. 

5 . In senses 1-3 formerly often strengthened by 
being coupled with the synonymous main. Now 
rare exc. in phr. vjith {all oners') might and main^ 
which is now only a more emphatic substitute for 
‘with all one’s might’ (see i b). Also as advb. 
phrase, might and main ; strenuously, vigorously. 

Linds/. Gosp. Luke iv. 36 pjet is Sis word b^Ette in 
miEhte & maijne {in Potestaie ct uiriule} jehateS gastum 
unclanum & j^eongas. 1297 R. Glouc. (RoIIs)2i 8 pes were 
in pisse bataile of mest mi^t & jnayn. <21300 Cursorial. 
17028 For sin bat suet iesus had sua mikel mjght and main. 
C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 56 Toward Wircesire he 
com with myght & mayn, c 1400 Melayne 282 Fyfty 
I.ordis af gret Empryce, . . Hase lo'.te bothe Mayne Sc 
myghte. 152a IVorld •y Child 195 (Manly) To serue hym 
truely ..With mayne and all my myght. Ibid. 243, I haue 
myght and mayne ouer countrees fare. 1577 Vautrouillier 
Luther on Ep. Gal. 80 The Dcuill set vppon him with 
all might and maine. 1650 Howell Gira/i's Rei\ Naples 
I. (1664) 48 The Card. Archb. of Naples with all his might 
and main, .did not spare pains. 1787 AI.me. D'Arblay Diary 
4 June, The halr-dresser. .went to work first, and 1 second, 
with all our might and main. 1804 Nelson (i8ia) II. 

7 They call out, might and main, for our protection, i860 
Emerson Cond. Life iii. (1861) 56 The manly part is to do 
with might and main what you can do. 1873 Black /’ n 
Thule .xiv, Two or three idlers, .were staring with might 
and main in at the door of the shop. _i8S8 Bryce Anier. 
Conimw. III. l.vx.siv. 121 Men.. who did not regard even 
the gods, but trusted to their own might and main. 

T 6. As rendering of L. virtns. a. A virtue. Obs. 
c X17S Lamb. Horn, 205 Nu beo3 .viii. heafod mihlan pe 
ma^en ouercumen alle pas sunnan. cx2oo Vices Virtues 
25 An hall mihte is icleped^<ft»x recta. CX230 Halt Meid, 

14 [Mei3had is] mihte ouer aile mihtes. 

fb, pi. The fifth of the nine orders of angels 
of the celestial hierarchy according to the arrange- 
ment of Dionysius the Areopagite. Cf. Virtue. 
Also^«x, heavenly powers, angels. Obs. 

c xooo dSLFBic Hom.l. 342 Uirtutes[sind ^ecwedenel mlhta, \ 
3urh 3a wyreS God fela wundra. c 1440 Fui'-C* iifyst. i. 33 Of j 
all be mighies I haue made moate nexteafterme, I make be > 
[Lucifer] als master and merour of iny mighte. xS35 Cover* | 
dale Eph. i. 21 And set him..aboue all rule, power, and 
mighte, and doininacion. 1632 Bp. Hall Invis. IVorld i. 
vii. (1847) 88 The presumption of those men, who.. have 
taken upon them to marshal these Angelical spirits... In the 
second [Hierarchy] of universal regency; finding.. Mights, 
to be the Generals of the heavenly ^^ilaia. ..In the third 1 
of special government, placing. .Powers, forty times more 
than Principalities: Mights, fifty more than Powers, 
t Might, a. Obs. rare. Forms ; 3 mi5t, 3 
myght. [?f. Might jA: cf. Almight a. (OE. had 
meaht adj. prehistoric *mahto-t a ppl. formation 
from the same root.)] = Mighty". ' 

[a 1000 Pheenix 377 (Gr.) Forjeaf him se meahta mon- 
cynnes fruma.] e 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 3038 And knowen sal ben 
In euerilc lond min mi^te name, c 2460 Play Hacram. 85 
Forofamerchaniemostmyghtthsrof my tale ysiold. Ibid. 
182 ^lace, mastyk that myght ys. 

Miiglit, pa. t. of M.\y z/.l 

t Mi*glitand, iz. Obs. [f. Mighty' jA with pr. | 
pple. emiing.] Mighty, Also a mighty man. ' 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xx\\\. 8 Laverd.strang And mighiand 
In fight. Ibid. Ixxxviii. 20, I sete heipe unto niightand. 
Ibid. Ixxxix. 20 And if in mightaudes {v.r. weldinges] four- 
skore yhere And mare, of bam swinke and sorw here. 

Mi'glit-'be. [Cf. May-bb, Might-h.vve-bee.v.] 

What might be ; .an unlikely possibility. 

1633 Ames_ Asst. Cerem. il. 306 [He] bringeth meer con* 
ceits and might bees for proving Arguments. 1872 Geo, 
"Euqt Middlem. xii, Better than any fancied ‘might-be' such 
as she was in the habit of opposing to the actual. 1891 
Lecky Poems 99 He sought not far The ‘ might-be ’ in the 
things that are. 

+ Mrghted, a. Obs. rare—'^. [f. Might 
-El>-.] Having might. i^XiZdiNo.cleanesi-mightedi) 
1470-83 Malory Iviii. 512 He was the clene.st 

my^ted man and the best wynded of his age, that was 011 lyue, 
Mightfal (mai-tful), a. arch. [f. Might sb. + 
-FUii ; cf. G. machtvolli\ 

1 . Mighty, powerful ; i* efficacious. 

CX250 Gem Sf Ex. 200 He 3e it made is mi^tful and wis. 
1340 Ayenb. 237 pe sacrement bet is y*mad. -be be hand of 
be kueade mxmsire ne is na^t .. lesse mi3tuol uor to hal^y 
ham. X420 E. E. Wills (2882) 47, 1 bequeth my soule into 
the mercy off mythfull Ihcsu. 2535 Stewart Scot. 

II. 396 The michtfull maker of the sone and mone. 2586 
Ferne Blaz. Gentries 35 Musicke. .is so mightfull, that it 
pieuaylelh in -lhe laming of beanes. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 
IV. iv. 5 The mightfull Gods. 1859 Tennyson Geraint 4- 
Enid 95 Far liefer had I., watch his mightful hand striking 
great blows At cailifTs. 1876 Blackie Sonj^s Relig. 4- Life 58 
Not with blastsof mighlfui preaching. 2891 Blackiu. Jla^. 
CL. 837 Mighlfui arms and thoughtful brains. 

f b. absol. Also sb.y a ‘ mighlfuF man. Obs. rare. 

C 1250 Gen, <V Ex. 3755 And two ml^tful he hauen taken, . . 
On dalhan an oSer Abiron. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. 
Thornton MS. (1889) 53 We rede in a bukc of Danyele bat 
a myghifuU was bat [etc.]. 

2 . Of actions: Proceeding from arbitrary power. 

2895 Tablet 25 May 804 These mightful .'is:>aulis by the 

State on the Church. 

Hence MPffhtfnlly MP^htfolness. 
c 1323 Mctr. Horn. 14 He herid hcl als mihii ihaln, And 
broht ihaini al that war his, Mihifullik in till his blis. 1340 


Ha.mpole Pr. Consc. 754 If in myghlfulnes four scor yhere 
falle, Mare es balr swynk and sorow with-alle. c 1440 Cesta 
Rom. Ixi. 256 (Harl. MS.) As he lustid with a sone of the 
kny^ies, he caste him downc of his horse my;ttefully. 1367 
Glide Godlie 108 Hesallsainhe mychtfulHe. 

Might-have-been. [Cf. May-bi;, Might- 
be.] That which might have been; something 
which might have happened ; a person who might 
have been greater or more eminent. 

1848 Clougk Bothie in. 158 He to the great might-have- 
been upsoaring, sublime and ideal. 1886 Kipling Deparim. 

(1888) 29 Boanerges Blitzen, servant of the Queen, 
Is a dismal failure — is a ‘Might-have-been*. 

+ Mi'gll.tliead.. Obs. [f. Might sb. + -hed, 
-UE.vD; but cf. Mightsome I/.] Mightiness. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxitv. 7 Minde of mighthed of bi 
softnesse [Vulg. Memoriam abundantix suavitatis tux\. 

+ Mi'ghtiful, a. Obs. [f. Mighty + -eul.] 
= Mightful. 

<2x300-1400 Cursor M. 15261 (GOtt.) J>at suete mightiful 
king was comen. 1421 Sm H. Luttrell in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser, 11. I. 84 Wet excellent, and myghtyfull Prince. 1348 
UuALL Erasnt. Par. Luke vii. 14 Onles^e lesUS vouchesalue 
with his mightifull hande to touche the biere. 

t ]yii‘glltih.ead. Obs. rare—'. In 4 my5tilied. 
[f Mighty a. + -he.vd.J Power. 

1382 Wyclif Ecctus. X . II Of eche my^tihed [Vulg. 
Poieniatus\ 1388 power] short Hf« 

Mightily (mai’tili), adv. Forms : see Mighty 
a. and -LY ; also 4 mylhylyke, 5 mythyle, 7 
mitily. [f M ighty a. + -ly -.] 

1 . In a mighty manner, with great power or 
strength; with powerful effect; falso, with great 
effort, vigorously, vehemently. 

c888 K. iELFRED Boeth. xxxv. § 4 pa:t hehste god, Sact 
hitcall swa mihti^hce macaS. <1 1300 Cursor M. 23551 Sua 
inightili b^ir [xr. the saints*] might to fill, 13. . Gnw. Gr. 
Knt.2-2^ He myntez at hym ma^tyly. C1374 Chaucer 
Troylus v. 262 Another tyme he sholde mightily Confoite 
him-self, and seyn it was folyc. 14.. Stockh. Med. MS. ii. 
46 in Anglia )CVilI. 308 pat purgyth be neris mylhylyke. 
c 1420 Palloti, on Husb xl 472 Moue it [the wyne] myghtily 
[ L. vehementer] With reed al §rene. 1490 Caxton Eneydos 
x.xvii. 95 Eneas made the manners to rowe myghtyli. 1596 
Shaics. Shr. 1. ti. 279 Do as adiiersaries do In law, 
Striue mightily, but cate and drmkeas friends. 2597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. V, xxiL § 4 The power of the word of Goef. . worketh 
mightily.. to their conversion. x6tx Bible yonah iii. 8 Let 
man and beast, .cry mightily vnto God. 1680 Sir C. Lyt- 
telton in Hatton Corr. (Camden) I.237 My L " Essex mitily 
opposes this. 1746-7 Hervey Medit. ^ Contempl. (1828) 67 
Ye.. cry migUtUy to the Father of your spirits for faith in 
his dear Son. 

1 2 , So as to be strong or powerful. Obs. 

14x4 Brampton Pettit. Ps. (Percy Soc) 29 My bonys were 
slronge, and myghtyly made. CX420 Pallad.on Husb. i. 
399 But se that hit be tymbred myghtyly. 2464 Poston Lett. 

1 1. 160 Arme yowr selve as myghtyly as ye kan ageyn yowr 
enmyes. 

3 . In a great degree, to a great extent ; greatly, 
very much. Now somewhat rare\ very common 
in 1 7- 1 8th c. 

1393 Shaks. 3 fV, iii. ii. 74 Therein thou wrong’st thy 
Children mightily. 1632 Lithcow Trav. 11. 74 [Aihen.s] was 
after mightily inlarged by Theseus. 2667 Pkpys Diary 
6 Feb., 1 sat mightily behind, and could see but little. X7XX 
Steele-^xx/. No. 143 p 2 A Gentleman., who deals mightily 
in Antique Scandal. 1756-82 J. Warton Ess, Pope (ed. 4! 
II. xii. 278, I should be mightily obliged to you if you could 
get me a copy of his verses. 1760 Gray Corr. (1843) 204 A 
carpet mightily finished. 1838 Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 13 
It amused us mightily. 1886 Praterita I. 421, I 

wonder mightily now what sort of a creature X should have 
turned out. 

Mightiness (mortines). [f. Mighty + -kess.] 
The stale or condition of being mighty. 

13. . S. Augustin 2273 in Hor?,im. Altengl. (1878) 83 
pi mihtinesse we worschupeb, lord, Bobe in dede and in 
word, c 23x2 IX/ Ettg. Bk, Ainer. (Arb.) Introd. 30/2 Pope 
lohn whose myghtyiies & rychedomc amounieth aboue ail 
prynces of the world. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 2531) 
274 b, Yf he so do, the myghtynessc of the newe wyne wyll 1 
breke the yessclL 1334 More Cv7/i/C<r,j'x/. 7'r<6 . hi. xxvii. I 
(*553) V viiLToshevve y'mighlinesoftheyr malice. <z 1586 j 
Sidney Arcadia iii. (1590) 318 b, A cunning masliffe, who 
knowes the . , strength of the Bui, fights low answering 
niightines with nimbicnes. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VII/, Prol. 

30 Thinke you see them Great. . ; Then, in a moment, see 
How soone this Migluinesse meets Alisery. 1725 Pops 
Poslscr. to Odyss. (1840) 390 Language, which. .rattles like 
some mightiness of meaning in the most indifierent subjects, 
1760-72 H. Brooke Pool o/Qual. (1809) III. 37 The weak 
would have the mightiness of the law for their support, 

1 803 Y Vo R os w. Sonti.. * Inland, within a hollow vale, I stood 
YVhat power Is there ! What mightiness for evil and for 
good! 1838-43 Arnold Hist. Rome HI. xliv. 146 The 
mightiness of her energy, 

fb. Asa title of dignity Your mightiness. 

1588 Shaks, Tit, A. il iii. 126 This Aliniou..braues your 
Alightinesse. CX590 Greene Fr. Bacon .xvi, In royahzing 
Henry's Albion With presence of your princely mightiness. 
1623 Fletcher &AlASS./'r<j///<r/xxx III. 1, Does your Alighti- 
nesse. .yet understand our faces? 

C. High Mightiness {pXyts -^Iligh and Mighti- 
ness)'. a title of dignity; esp. in pL = Du. 
hoogmogendheden, the title of the members of the 
States-General of the United Provinces of the Ne- 
therlands. Now only //iV/. Also as an ironical title, 

2^ Tfjviplr Let. to De Witt Wks. 2732 II. 83 HU 
Majesty and their High and Alightine^es have begun, .this 
glorious . . Design of a general Peace. 1700 T. Brown 


Amusenu Ser. ^ Com. iv. (1709) 43 Now for that Majestical 
Alan and Woman there, stand off, there is 116 coming wiihiii 
a Hundred Yards of their High Mightinesses, they have 
revolted like^ the Dutch. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4389/2 
Monsieur Linielo, Envoy Extraordinary of the States 
General, delivered the King a Letter from their Hi'^h 
Mightinesses. 1733 Budgell Bee 1. 71 A LelterdirecieiUo 
the Stales General, in which their High and Al-ghtinesies 
are reproached. 1792 AL Cutler in Li/e, etc. (188S) I. 455 
However important their High Mightinesses of Congress 
may appear abroad. 1825 _R. P. Ward Tremaine 6% 
To lay my whip across his high _mightyne-»s’s shoulders. 
1883 ViUiCKShandonBellsxxx, Being particular about good 
dinners.. b beneath their high mightinesses' notice. 
i'Mi'glltillg. Obs. rare. Power. 

<2 1300 is'. E. psalter \x\v. 7 Giid with mightinge [Vulg. 
accinctus poientia]. Ibid. cv. 2 Wha sal speke of lauerd 
mightinges [Vulg./<7//;<//<zx domini]. 

tMi'glltiou3,a. Obs. rare-'-. In 5 myghtyus. 
[f. Mighty a. +-ou 3 .] Full of might or power. 

c 1460 ToiVneley Myst. xvi. 220 Of bedlem a gracyus lord 
shall spray. That of iury myghtyus kyng shalbe ay. 
Miglltless(m3i‘tles),a. Nowfl?v/i. [f.MiGHTj/i. 

+ -LEi5S.] Without might; inipoieiit; powerless. 
c 1x75 Lamb. Horn, iii He..bi6swa mihlles on his modes 
streche bet [etc.], /■i33oR. Bkunne C/xiwi. (1810) 280 Priue 
pride in pes es nettille in herbere, pe rose b myghtles, pe 
ncltille spredb ouer fer. c 1450 AIybc /•V x/Zn/ss pys \ny- 
corn .. layth hys hed yn liur barnie, myghtles without 
strenglhe ; and soo ys taken. 1553 Becon Reliqueso/Rome 
(1563) 172 b, Olde people y‘ bene myghile^se, weake, and 
impotente. a 1584 AIontco.merie Cherrte t^Slaeyzs Baiih 
sichtles, and michtles, I grew aimaist at aims. 1887 AIorris 
Odyss. X. 522 Utter thou thy praying to the mighiless heads 
of the dead. x888 Ibid, xviii. 130 There b nought moie 
mightless than man of all that Earth doth breed, 
b. Const, inf. 

Alex, if Dind. 74 pat may not begraunled Of me, 
bat mi^hteles am my silf so to kepe. a 1450 Mvrc Pestial 
82 Old men passed age and inyghtle.> to fast. 1598 Sylvester - 
Du Bartas ii. ii. 11. Babylon 125 Alight-lesse our selves to 
succour, or advise. 

1* Mi'ghtly, Obs. In i meahte-, mihte-, 
mihtlicB ; for later forms see Might sb. and -ly 2 . 
[OE. mihieltce^ app. a var. of mihtiglice Mightily ; 
for the form cf. crxftelice, hifelice, grviddicet 
lepyldeiice.'] - Mightily in various senses. 

a 900 ir. Bxda's Hist. v. xix. [xxi.l (1800) 468 Alid pam he 
dy mihtlicor wiSscufan mihte. c xooo xElfric Horn. 1. 20S 
Ss oneneow da Cristofer hyre y6a mihtelice-eode. <1x300 
Cursor M. iTiis-j pou spede me, lauerd ! for-to spell Hu 
mighieii bou harud hell. 2390 Gower Con/, 111. 92 This 
soubiil water myhtely, ..The stiengthe of therthe perceth 
ofte. c X410 Master 0/ Came (MS. Digby 182) xv, It is be 
besthounde..rorto take alle maneie o(beeates and holde 
myghtliche. 2420-23 Lvdc. Thebes i. in ChaucePs Wks. 
11561) 363/2 A porche, bilte of square stones Ful mightely. 
2480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxix. 241 That he myght the 
myjiloker fyght and defende the leame. ^ xS26''1i.ndale 
Rom. viii. 26 The Spreie makelh intercession mightely for 
us. 1383 N. Lichefield Ir. Castanheda's Cong. E. Itul. i. 
1.4 Whereby the Christian faith is so gr^tly Incieased.. 
and the royall bouse of Pordngalc so mightely hoiiouied. 
2620 Bible (Douay) Wisd. viii. x She reacheth therfore 
from end vnto end mightely, and dbposeth al thinges su eiely. . 
1744 Col. Rec, Pennsylv. IV. 707 Finding what friendship 
subsisted between us and the Dutch, he approved It mighlly. ' 

[Mightsome, z;.,Mightsomues, which render 
L. abnndare, abundantia in- the Eaily English 
Psalter, presumably originated from misreading of 
early ME. *inilUsnmien, -sitmnis lenyhl- 

sttmiany -sitmnisy these being the words used in 
the same passages in the Vespasian Psalter. 

In some of the passages the Surtees editor prints nt/Zt/xi?;;/, 
which b impossible in a northern text, 

<2 X300 E. E. Psalter xxix, 7, xlix. 20, Ixiv. 14, Ixxii. 12, 
Ixxvii. 38.] 

Mighty (mai'ti), a. and adv. Forms : i 
meehtiS) meahti;, mihtis, 1-2 mehtis, 2-4 
mihti, 2-3 Ormin mahhti^, 3 meehti, mahti, 
ma3ti, michti, 4 mihty, myhti, -y, 4-5 

ma5te, mi5ty, -i, my5ty, -i, (4 -tty, 5 -tie), 
mi5eti, myhety, 3-5 mighti, 4-5 .SV. mychty, 
4-6 myghty, (5 myghti, -tty, my5hty, niy3thty, 
mythty,myttieti, Sc. michtie), 5-6 Sc. mychti, 

6 my^ghty, myghty(e, Sc. michti, -ie, -y, -tty, 
mychte, -ie, myghti, 6-7 mightie, -ye, 4-' 
mighty. [OE. militia =OFris. mechlig, machtigy 
OS. mahtig mechtigy MDu. machtichy lJu. 

machtig), OHG. mahtig (MHG. mchlicy mod.G. 
mdchtig)y ON. mdUeg~r, mgttng-r (also contracted 
in inflected mdllk-), Goth, tnahleig-s •.-‘OTqwX. 
XygiQS*mahtigO‘y*mahtugo-y f. *mahti-Zy *mahtu-z'. 
see Might sb, and. -y L] 

1 . Possessing ‘might’ or power; powerful, potent, - 
strong. Now only rheloricaly connoting a tran- 
scendent or imposing degree of power, 
a. Said of God, rulers, nations, etc. 

C825 Vesp. Psalter xxiv. 8 Dryhten strong S: maehtig, 
dryhlen majhtL'? in gefehtc. a 900 Ir. Bxda's Hist, 1. xiv. 
[xxv.] (1890) 56 Da wxs on dd /ESelbyrht cyning haten 
on Cenlrice, & mihti^ a 1x75 Coti. Honu 231 An rice king 
wes, Strang and mihti. <i 2240 Wohunge in Cott. Horn. 273' 
Drihtin b mahti .strong and kene ifihle. 2390 Gower Con/.\. 
ihTheibcinthat god is myhti there. And schal ordelnewhat 
he wile, c 2470 Gel. J^Caw. 682 Thai mighty men vpon mold 
ane rialc course maid. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v, L 282 AIosc ’ 
mightie Duke, vouchsafe me speak .a word. _ 1667 Milton 
P. L. XII. 124 God.. from him uill raise A migliiic Nation. 

2697 Dryocn Virg. Georg, iv. 809 Alighty Caaar, thund’ring- 
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from afar, Seeks on Euphrates’ Banks the Spoils of War. 
1761 Gray Odin 83, 1 know thee now ; flightiest of a mighty 
line. 1864 Tennyson Boadicea 40 Fear not, isle of blowing 
woodland, . . thou shall be the mighty one yet ! 

eWpt. and absol, CX175 Lamb. Horn. 129 Drihten alesde 
^ne wrechan of J?an i:nehti3an. 1340 Aycnb. 103 He is Jje 
rijt good,, -ke riBt miiti. 

b. of persons, with reference to wealth, social 
position, or influence. Formerly often predica- 
tively, const, o/y hi. 

01375 .SV. Leg. Saints xli. {Agnes) jos fly spouse is 
mychtyere bane hi son, & fere richeie. 1486 Rec. Si. Mary 
at Hill 6 That the saide Freest . . be chosen and presented . . 
by iiij of the worthyest & myghtyest men of the said 
parissh. 1508 Dunuar Tua Mariii linemen 296 Synemaryit 
I a marchand, myghti of gudis. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 
•y Coiumw. (16031 4^ This prince is so mightie in gold and 
silver. 1650 Fuller PisgaJt ir. ix. 186 They were all richly 
married to mighty matches of landed men. 

absoL 1484 Caxton Fables ofyEsop t. vi. (1889) ii The 
poute ought not to hold felauship with the myghty. 1651 
Hoqbes Leviath. n. xxx. 180 As well the rich, and mighty, 
as poor and obscure persons. 

C. of persons or animals, their actions or attri- 
butes, with reference to physical strength or valour, 
'i* III early use often merely : Able-bodied. Obs. 

C825 yesp. Psalter exxvi. 4 Swe swe strelas in honda 
maehtses. 01386 Chaucer Kntls T. 565 Wei koude he 
bewen wode..nor he was yong and myghty. 01400 Apol. 
Loll. Ill Bilawecyuil it is notleful to a mi^ty body to beg. 
1432-50 tr. Higden iRoUs) I. 263 Thei gctle myghty childer 
[1387 slalworbe : L. rohustam sobolem\. a 1500 in 

Arnolde C/iron.{iBii) 92 Yf ony. .myghty beggar be within 
the warde. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems ixxvii. 36 And syne the 
Bruce.. cum rydand. .As nobill, dreidfull, michtie campioun. 
<11525 Vergilius in Thoms E. E. Prose Rom. II. 23 Her 
chyld . . began to wexe bygge and strongeand myghty anough 
to berearmes. 1530-1 Act 22 Hen. VlIL c. 12 If any peison 
. .beynge hole and myghty in body.. be taken in begging. 
1535 CovERDALE Gen. X. 9 Nemrod. .was a mightie hunter. 
1590 Spenser F.Q.u.yi. 29 Their mighty strokes theirhaber- 
jeons dismayid. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. ii. 
163 The Scotlls couragious, of a blyth hope, and a mychtie 
spirit, leipis to slraikis. 2598 Shaks. Merry IF. 111. 1. zii 
Your hearts are mighty. x6oi — ynl. C. v, 1, 81 On our 
former Ensigne Two mighty Eagles fell. 1622 R. Haw- 
kins Foy. S. Sea (1847) 126 Our ship gave a mightie blow 
upon a rocke. 1733 Pope Ess. Manui.zgy Where small 
and great, where weak and mighty, made To serve, nor 
buffer, strengthen, not invade. 1839 Loncf. Fill. Dlacksm. 

i. The smith, a mighty man is he, With large and sinewy 
hands. 1859 Tennyson Lancelot 63 For so by nine years’ 
proof we needs must learn Which is our mightiest 

d, of persons, their actions and attributes, with 
reference to mental ability or executive skill. 
Formerly often predicative, const, in or tu/. 
Mighly works X in Biblical use ^a-Gr. 2 uFdp€iy), 
miracles. 

c 825 Fes_^ Psalter H. 3 Du mashtig erS in unrehtwisnisse. 
^897 K. jtlLFREU Gregory's Past. C. xv. co Se lareow 
sceolde beon mihtig to tyhtanne on halwende lare. 1362 
Lancl. P. PL A. I. 150 pei3 be mijty to mote be|> meke 
of 30ur werkis. 1582 Wyclif .^4/2 xviii. 24 Apollo.. a man 
eloquent,.. my^ii m scripturls. C1470 Henry Wallace vi, 
346 Thar fetid.. Quhar claryowns blew full mony mychty 
sonis. 1535 Coverdale Ps, xxviii. 4 The voyce of the 
Lorde is mightie in operacion (Vulg. Vox Domini in vir- 
tHie\. — Matt, xiv, 2 He is_ rysen agayne from the deed, 
therfore aie hts deedes so mightie. x6ix Bible Malt. xili. 
54 Whence hath this man this wisedome, and these mighty 
works? 17x8 Echard Hist. Eng. II. 11. ii. 565 b, Thomas 
Lydyat..of agreat Soul and incomparable Learning; being 
a Match for the mighty Scaliger and Selden. 1737 Pope 
Hor. Epist. II. i. 137 Or what remain’d so worthy to be read 
By learned Critics, of the mighty dead. 1742 — Dune, iv. 
211 Thy mighty Scholiast, whose unweary'd pains Made 
Horace dull. 1802 Wordsw. Resol. If- Indepe:id. xvii, And 
mighty Poets in their misery de.^d. a 1853 Robertson Led. 

ii. (1858) 146 Out of which a mightier master of the art than 
Pope could scarcely have struck the notes of true passion. 
i83i Bible (R. V.) Mark ix. 39 For there is no man which 
shall do a mighty work [Wyclif a virtue; 1535 Coverdale, 
x6i( a miracle] in my name. [So also Acts ii. 22.] 

e. of things or forces, or their operation. 

c 1250 Gen. <f« Ex. 3797 A her ma^ii ffat folc fe«.t on. a 1300- 
1400 Cursor M. 9384 (Gou.) For sune and mone . . Had 
seuen silh mar h^n nou of liht, And all thinges was kun.. 
Wcle mihtier er tiou. ^ 1535 Coverdale Exod. xv. 

lo They sancke downs as leed in the mightie waters. 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. F/, if. v. 5 Now swayes it this way, like a 
Alighiy Sea, Forc’d by the Tide, to combat with theSVinde. 
16x1 Bible i Bsdras iv. 41 Great is trueth, and mightie 
aboue all things. 1781 Cowper Charity 283 But shipwreck, 
earthquake, battle, nre, and flood. Are mighty mischiefs, not 
to be withstood, 1806 Wordsw. Ode Intim, Immort. 168 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 1864 Tenny- 
son Enoch Arden 767 Then he, .. Because things seen arc 
mightier than things heard, Stagger’d and shook. 

i. Of drugs, liquors, spells; Potent, efficacious, 
t Also, of a material: Stout, strong. Obs. 

ciooo Sax. ' Leechd. III. 32 Ond Jjii wesbrade wyrta 
modor easian opone innan mihti^u. ^1240 Ureisun in 
Colt. Hour. 1S7 Min hecuenliche leche \>Qt makedest us of 
hi seolf se mihti medicine, c 1386 Chaucer Millers T. 31 1 
This Carpenter, .broghte of myghty Ale a large quart, c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xxii. 102 It es r^t myghty %vyne. c 1430 
Tivo Cookcry-bks. X2 Take myghty brothe of Beef, e 1448 
Hcn. VI Avyse in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 367 
Good and myghtty morier. 1497 Naval Acs. Hen. VII 
(1896) 242. Ixvj holies of Giete myghty canvas. 1576 Baker 
yetuell of Health 230 Where the spyrit of the wyne shall be 
suflicient myghtye. i6ro Rowlands Martin Mark-all 22 
Their Beereis..so mightie, that it serueth them in steade 
of mcate, drinke, fire, and apparreJl. 1781 Cowpp:r Anti- 
'rhei^p't. 37 On every mind some mighty spell she cast. 
18x9 w. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 115 Baris o’ 
michtie beer.' 


fg. Ofalegaldocnraent: Vali(J,efficacious. Obs. 

c 1450 Oseney Reg. (E. E. T. S.) 19 This present writyng, 
with ke strengh of our seele we haue i-made hit mysghty 
and stronge. 

f h. Forcible, emphatic. Obs. 

1642-7 Jer. Taylor Ephe. 2^ The Councell of Aquileia 
..is full and mighty in asserting the Bishops power over 
the Laity. 

2. Of huge proportions; massive, bulky. 

1413 Pilgr. Sovfle (Caxton 1483) iv. ii. 59 This tree is 
wondre stronge and myghty aretchyng in to neuen 1420-22 
Lydo. Thebes^ l. in Chaucers IFks. (1561) 357 b/i,The cilee 
Thebes, of mightie square ston&s As 1 you told. 1658 Sir 
T. Browne I. (1736) 17 That large Urn found at 
Ashbury, containing mighty Bones. 1760 Fawkes tr. Ana- 
creon, Ode Ivii. X Bring hither, Boy, a mighty Bowl. x8io 
Scott Lady^of L. 1. Hi, And silence settled., On the lone 
wood and mighty hill. 1851 'Rmsk.iu Stones I. 

xxviii. 327 A plain, deep-cut recess, with a single miglity 
shadow. 1895 Saffling Land of Broads 6 The older farm- 
houses, with their mighty kitchens. 

3 . Of things, actions, events, etc.: Very great in 
amount, extent or degree. In later use, chiefly 
colloquial or familiar. 


1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 68 The..mutuall 
society betwixt man & wife being of such mighty efficacie. 

1605 Shaks. Learnt, v. 17 If the matter of this Paper be 
certain, you haue mighty businessc in hand. 1668 Cul- 
pepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. Man. 11. i. 3x7 There is a 
mighty flux of blood. 1697 tr- C'tess D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 
220 The difference of times makes a mighty alteration in 
the Events of things. 1754 Fielding Jonathan Wild 11. 
iv, That gentleman .. made such mighty expedition that 
he was now ufivvards of twenty miles on his way. 1843 
Borrow Bible in Siain xi. Huge serpents.. which some- 
times come out anti commit mighty damage. 1865 Kings- 
ley Herevj. £, Mighty fowling and fishing was there in the 
fen below. 1871 R.Ellis tr.C<x/H////rlxxxiu.2 This to the 
fond weak fool seemeth a mighty delight, 

b. With agent-nouns, etc, : That does or is to 
a very great degree (what is indicated by the noun), 

1692 Bulstrode in 15/A Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 11. 
21 He was. .a mighty Tory. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 466 
P 7, I, who set up for a mighty Lover.. of Viitue. 1743 
Bulkeley Sc Cummins Foy. S. Seas 81 This Plastow was a 
mighty Favourite with the Captain. 1843 Borrow Bibie in 
Spain xxx. He is a mighty liberal. 

4 . quasi'jA (with f/.). A mighty or powerful 
person. Chiefly //., as in (Davnl’s) three tni^htics. 

1382 Wyclif i Chron. xi. X2 Eliazar, the sone of his vncle 
Ahoites, that was among the thre m^ty [1388 mi^ti men; 
x6xi the three mightles. Vulg. inter ires potenies). c 1470 
Col. ft Gaiv. 300 Ouhan thai saw that miglity (the king] sa 
mouit in his made. x6oo W, Watson Decacordon (1602) 
200 Emperors and kings and the migbtles of tiie world. 

1606 W. Crashaw Ro$n. Forgeries E ij, Our roj'all Dauid 
and many of hU Blighties. 1647 Trapp Comm, i Cor. i. 
26 Hence so many mighties mhearry. 1901 ‘ Ian Mac- 
laren ’ Yng. Barbarians iv, Speug’s officers, such mighties 
as Bauldie and Johnston, . .clustered round thelrcommander. 

5 . ellipt. in the interjections Mighty I Mighty 
me ! Sc. and dial. 

1867 Gregor Banff's. Gloss., Michtie, expressive of 

surprise. Michtie me Is another form. z86q A. Macdonald 
Disput. Settlement (1877) 61 (E.D.D.) Eh, mighty 1 that 
surely canna be. 1874 T, Hardy Madding Croxvd x.xxii, 
Mighty me ! Won’t rois’ess storm. . when she comes back 1 


6 . Comb., parasynthetic, as mighty-brained, 
-handed, -minded, -montked, -spirited adjs. 

x6xx Beaum, & Fl. Maid's Trag. V. lii. Though he be 
mighty-spiriied, and forward To all great things. 1855 
Lynch Rivulet lxxxii. Hi, How came ii, men of faith, 
lo pass That ye were mighty-handed? 1864 Tennyson 
Milton L O mighiy-inouth'd inventor of harmonies. 1865 
Swinburne Atalanta loog, I am not mighty-minded, nor 
de.sire Crowns. 1892 W. Watson Lachrymx Mus. Poems 
(1898] 21 Migblle^t-brained Lucretius. 

B. adv. (Qualifying an adj. or adv., i* rarely 
an adj. phrase.) In a great degree ; greatly ; e.\- 
ceedingly ; very. Now colloq, or familiar, often 
with ironical implication ; —‘vastly*, ‘ precious *, 
<11300 Cursor M, 14396 J>air blisced lauerd..kat. . was. . 
S.A might! meke, sa mild o mode. 1535 Covcrdalh Exod. 
ix. 18 Tomorow,.wyll I cause a mightie greate hayle to 
rayne. 1602 Mabston Antonio's Rev. v. Hi, He is mightie 
on our part. i66q Barrow Pref.(i7i4) 2 The mighty 

near affinity that is between Aritbmetick and Geometry. 
17x5 Df. Foe Fam. Instruct. I. iv. (1841) I. 91 You are a 
mighty good obedient thing. 1767 Gray in Corr. G. iJ- 
Nicholis (1843) 70 To this purpose ,, would I write, and 
mighty respectfully witbalb 1838 Dickens O. Twist xlix. 
This is all mighty fine. 1844 Kendall Santa Fe Exped, 
I. 32 ‘You’ll be mighty apt to get wet*, said a thorough- 
bred Texan. 1862 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 105, 1 myself 
know always mighty well what I want. 1883 Stevenson 
Treas. 1 st. xxix. It .. looks mighty like a horn-pipe in a 
rope's end at Execution Dock. 


Mrghtyship. noncc-wd. [f. Mighty + -ship.] 
Only in the mock iixleyour mighlyship. 

avjzS Alsop Tale, To Chlorinda xv. in Dodsley Poems 
(1755) VI. 248 Is it fit, let your mightysbip say..? 
iMignature, obs. form of MI^^MTGBB. 

+ IVTiguiardy a. and sb. Obs. Also 7 znignard, 
miniard, Sc. mic^eard. [a, F. mignard ; related 
to Mignon.] 

A. adj. Dainty; mincing; caressing. 

1599 Jas. I BacrtA. AwpoM in. (1603) 107 In the forme of 
your meat-eating, be neither vnciuill..nor affectatlie mig- 
narde. Ibid. m. 115 In your language be plaine., eschew- 
ing .. all mignard and effeeminate termes. x6xx Cotcr., 
Mignard, migniard, prettie. quaint, neat, feat; wanton; 
dainile, delicate. i6t6 B. Jonson Devil an Ass i. iv, Loue 
is brought vp with those soft migniard handlings. 2622 


MIGNONETTE. 


A, Bysset in G. G. Smith Middle Scots (1902) 240 Neither 
have I vsed min^eard nor efieminate, tanting, invectiue, 
or skornefuU wordis, 165a Ukquhart jea/ri Wks. (1834) 
294 The milder sexe and miniard j’outh. 2653 — Rabelais 
1. IvH. (1664) 250 Never were scene Ladies so proper and 
handsome, so miniard and dainty. 

Hence t Ittigaiardly adv., daintily. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais i. Ivii. (1664) 249 Their fists 
miniardiy begloved. 

B. sb. [ OF. mignarde.'] A courtesan, mistress. 
t6x6 in Crt.^ Times Jas. /{1849) f- 416 She says the 
honour.. of his embassy consists in three mignards, thiee 
dancers, and three fools. 1652 Kirkman Clcrio ip Lozi.i 93 
Idle Migniards, dinner hath waited for you till it Ls cold. 

i* IVEigfniardise. Obs. Also mignardize, 
miniardise. [a. F. mignardise, f. mignard : see 
prec.] Caressing treatment; affected delicacy of 
behaviour or appearance. 

1603 Florio Montaigne iii. xiii. 636 The disdalnfull 
churhshnesse wherewith they heaie them, are but mignard- 
izes and affectations of a motherly favour. 1625 B. Jonson 
Staple of N. iir. i, Entertaine her, and her creatures, too, 
With all the migniardise, and quaint Caresses, You can 
put on ’hem. 2652 Urquhart Verier/ Wks. (1834) 233 The 
gracefulness of his hand and foot, with the quaint miniard- 
ise of the rest of his body. 1689 H. Beeston in Vota 
Oxoniensia, No.. Patches and spots, No IMignardue of 
face at all From Spanish paper or from English gall. 

t IVIigniardize, v. Ohs. Also 7 miniardize. 
[f. M1GNAKD + -1ZE.] irans. To make (language) 
affected in character; to treat (a person) caress- 
ingly. Hence Migniardized ppl. a., Migni- 
ardizing vbl. sb. 

1598 Florio, Vczzo,o. wantonnes, a quaintnes, a squeam- 
ishnes, a dandling, a dalliance, a wantonizing, a mignardiz- 
I ing, a pampring [etc.k c 1645 Howell Z.c//. (1635) IV. xix. 

I 49 Softnes of pronunciation proceeding from wanton .spirits 
that did miniardize, and make the Language more dainty 
and feminine. <1x670 Hacket Abp. Williams 1. (1693) 95 
lilen that are sound in their MoraI.<, and In Minutes imper- 
fect in their Intellectuals, are best reclaimed when they are 
mignarized [x/c], and strok’d gently. 

Mignion, obs. variant of Minion. 

II mLiglLOXL (mtVon), a. Also (with fem. re- 
ference) 6 mignone, 7-9 luignonne; and see 
Minion a. [F. mignon, -onne adj. and sb.] 

A. adj. Delicately formed; prettily small or 
delicate. 

1556 Aurelio ^ /sab. (1608) Lvj. My mignone Isabel, 
[x668 Drydcn Evening's Love vi, That si^h loo, I think, 

IS not altogether disagreeable; but something eharmante 
and mignoHne.) 1772 Mrs. Sarah Scott Test F'iUat Duty 
II. 50 Salvator Rosa’s wildest designs are mignonne and 
finical to some places in this nei|;hbourhood. 1859 G. 
Meredith R. Feverel xxxvii, A mignonne beauty. 1873 
Pater Stud. Hist. Renaiss. 42 Bright .small creatures of 
the woodland, with arch baby faces and mignon forms. 
2886 Marie Corelli Rom. Hvo Worlds i, Her pretty mig- 
nonne face and graceful figure. 

B. sb. A pretty child. 

1827 Souvenir I. 71/2 (Stanf.) Little mignons, not three 
feet high, were there, arrayed like puppets. 

Hence f Mi'gnoa. v. irans.^ to treat tenderly; 
f Sdrgnouness, over-delicacy, effeminacy. 

1530 Palsgr. 24s/t Mignyonnesse, wr^//^//Ve'. 1597 Daniel 
Philotas Apol., \Vks._ (Grosart) III. 183 For though the 
affection of the multitude, (whom he did not mignion] .. 
discerned not his ends.. ; Yet [etc.]. 

Mignon: see Minion sb. 

Udi^nonette (mimyone’t). Also 8 mign(i)o- 
net, minionetto, mennuet, minianet, 8-9 
mignionette. [a. F. mignonnette, fem. of f mig- 
nonnet, dim. of mignon'. see Mignon a."] 

1 . A plant {Reseda odorateC) cultivated for the 
fragrance of its blossoms. 

When trained to grow with a bushy head it is known as 
irce-mignonette. Wild mignonette, the plant R. luieola. 

The ordinary Fr. name for mignonette i'n reseda ; but 
Littrc says that mignonnette is applied to this plant as well 
as to several others. 

[1752 Miller Card. Diet. (1759] Reseda,(>. Reseda 
foliis integris trilebisgue. . . Ba^tard•rocket . . commonly 
called sweet Reseda,^ or Mignonette cCEgypt.) 1798 C. 
hlARSHALL Garden. xi.x. 333 Hardy .\nnuals... Mignonette, 
(trailing) or sweet-scented re-icda. 1799 Sm H. Davy In 
Beddoes Contrib. Phys. <y bled. Knoivi. 154 A small plant 
of Minianet in a stale of healthy vegetation. 18x7 Boi. 
Register 111 . 227 Reseda oaorata. /?. sujfrutescens. Tree- 
hlignonette. 1820 Trans. Horticult. Soc. 111. 178 With 
Lord Bateman [who sent the seed from France in 1742J the 
appellation of hlignonetle originated he gave to it this 
name of endearment, by which it is not known in France, 
sZ^zTzux'is.oaMillePs Dau.xi, A long green box of mignon- 
eiie. 1861 Miss E. A. Beaufort Egypt. Sepulchres, etc. 

II. xix. 1x6 The ground is strewed with wild mignonnette. 

Jig. 1847 Tennyson Princess Prol. 164 They, .mi^’d ^he 
mignonette of Vivian-place, The Hille hearth-flower Liha. 

b. Jamaica mignonette', the name given in ihe 
West Indies to the henna plant, Lawsonia alba or 
inermis, which is naturalized there. 


1866 Treas. Boi. bbs/z. ... a e 

c. A colour resembling that 01 the flowers 01 
mignonette; greyish green or greenish white. ^ 
i83< Daily A^ivs 19 Feb. 2/1 The soft tints of greyish 
green known as * mignoncHe ’ are to be m gi eat favour this 
year. 1899 B. W. Warhurst Colour Did. 47 Mignonette. 

Should be delicate light green. 

2 . A kind of lace: see quots. 1865, 1900. (More 

fullv miznonette lace.) Also, a fine kind of net. 

[i^ Le Mercure Cnlant in Airs. Palliser Hist. Lace 
(1865) employe aussi pour Ics coeflfures dc la 
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mignonette, et on a tellement perfectionne cette dentcHe, 
que, etc.] 1757 j£.?fRTE.Y ColL Dresses li, A pink lutestring 
dress covered with a while mignonet. Land. Chron. 

iS-iS Feb. 167/3 The Hanelagn Mob... This is a piece of 
Gauze, Minionett,..^tc., &c. which is clouted about the 
head. 1771 Smollett Htiwpk. CL 13 July, Laces of Mech- 
lin or mignioneiie. 1865 Mrs. Palliscr Lace 30 The laces 
known at that period [1665I were — ..5. Mignonette. — A 
light, fine, pillow lace. ..This lace Vas..at times in high 
favour. .for head*dreS5>es and other trimmings 1900 Mrs. 
F. N. Jackson HamLwade Lace 182 Alignonetie was a 
narrow lace, never exceeding two or three inches, ,, Migno- 
nette pattern is still largely made. 

3. aitrib. and Comb.^ as Dtignonettc-coloured adj., 
viignonettc-green^ 'grey i c), mignonette-pot \ 
mignonetts netting (see quot.) ; mignonette 
pepper, coarsely ground pepper; mignonette- 
vine (see quot.). 

1^7 Daily News 2 I\Iar. 5/4 *Mignonette-coIoured crepe 
de (Jhine. 1888 Lady 25 Oct. 374/3 Alternate bows or loops 
of *mignonette-green and pale salmon-coloured ribbon. 1900 
Daily News 3 Mar. 6/5 T’oncs of.. cigar-brown, and ^migno- 
nette-grey are in great favour. ^ 1883 Caulteild & Saward 
Diet. Needlework 361/2, *Mignonette Netting. — This is 
used for curtains and window blinds, it being extremely 
easy, and worked with one Mesh. 1877. CasscU''s Diet. 
Cookery 1177 ‘.Mignonette Pepper. 1840 Thackeray Pict. 
Rhapsody Wks. 1900 XIII. 331 The ‘mignonette pots 
in a Cockney’s window. 1896 T. W. Sanders EncycL 
Card. (ed. 2), Madaria (‘Mignonette Vine), — Ord. Com- 
posita;. Hardy ••Annual. iVh/. California.. yellow. 

i* IKEignote. Obs, rare~^, [a. OF, mignote 
fern, of jjiignot wanton, cogn. w. mignonx see 
Mignox, Minton.] A wanton woman. 

14S9 Caxton Faytes e/A. 1. vii, Ne that he be not curyous 
of mygnotes, Jolyetes, ne of iewdlis. 

II Migraine [F. migraine. : see 

Megmm.J = Megrim 1 i, Hemichania. 

1777 H. Walpole (1857) VI. 444 Madame dejamac 
had a migraine. 1837 P'ness Bunsen in Hare Life I. 

446, 1 am obliged to take to my bed by an unusual degree of 
migraine. 2899 Allbuit's SysL Med. VIII. 107 Ophilialmic 
migraine— that is paroxysmal pain in the eye or temple. 

Migrainous (migrei-nas), a. [f. Migraine 
+ -oua.J Pertaining to or of the nature of migraine. 
x 839 Lancet 30 Mar. 640/2 All the various forms of head- 
ache— dyspeptic, migrainous, . . and so on. 1897 Trans. 
Amer^ Pediatric Soc. IX. 123 Migrainous epilepsy, [So 
called] because it commonly occurs in patients who have 
Auffered from migraine. 

Migram, obs, form of Megrim^. 
c 14S0 in Vicarfs Anat. (1888) App. i.t. 230 Warke in ])e 
svvldyrs & migrant in ^e heue[de]. 

Migrant (msigiant), a. and sb, [ad, L. 
migrant-emt pr. pple, of migrare to Migrate.] 

A, adj. Migrating; given to migration, 

a. of animals ; %pte. of birds. 

167a Sir T. Browne Lei. 4 Passager and migrant 

biids. .whom no seas nor places limit. 1768 PENNANT^<7<?f. 
II. 378 They [Grosbeaks] visit us only in hard winters, and 
ate not regularly migrant, 1843 P, Parley's Ann. 111 . 306 
The usual watering-places of the migrant animals. 1876 
Mrs. Whitney Sights ff Ins. 11 . xxxvi. 651 Do you wonder 
we felt ourselves more like happy migrant birds than ever? 
b* of persons, a tribe. 

1807 J, Barlow Coluuib, Ji. 178 And migrant tribes these 
fruitful shorelands hail, 1899 B. King Ital. Unity 1 , 84 Mi- 
grant labourers came in gangs from the hills in harvest-time. 

B. sb. One who or something which migrates. 

a. A migratory animal ; spec^ a bird of passage. 

1768 Pennant Zool. H. 511 The migrants of this genus 

continue longest in Great-Britain in the southern counties, 
2876 A. R. Wallace Geoy. Distrib. Anini. I. i. i. 20 The 
chaffinch is a constant resident in England..; butamigrant 
in the south of France. 

b. A person who migrates ; rarely f a traveller. 

1760 Foote blinor Ded., Wks. 1799 I. 225 The unhappy 

migtants may be.. at least hospitably entertained. 1864 
R. A. Arnold Cotton Fam. 383 To facilitate migration from 
the cotton districts, and to direct the migrants to the best 
markets for their labour. 

ISfiCigrStte (raai'gKit), !)• [f. L. migrat-^ ppL 

stem oi migrdrei\ 

1. i}ilr» To pass from one place to another. Also 
trails, in pass. To be transported. 

1697 Potter Antig. Greece 11. x. (1715) 292 A blow ..dis- 
sev er d the Sutures of his Skull, thro* which hisSoul miaxaled. 
1768-74 'lycKER Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 386 If one of us were 
migrated into their enormous hulks. I784 Cowpeb. TVw/i ii. 
10a The sylvan scene Migrates uplifted,. .Alighting in far 
distant fields [Sicilian earthquake]. 

2. intr. Of persons, a tribe, etc.: To move from 
one place of abode to another ; esp. to leave one’s 
country to settle in another ; to remove to another 
country, town, college, etc. Also iransf, 

x-jia LAKaiiORNE lWorc.), The Tuscans were a branch of 
the Pclasgi that migrated into Europe. 1784 Johnson 
to Ld. High Chancellor Sept, in BosivelL If 1 grew much 
better, I should not be willing, if much worse, not able, to 
migrate. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eug. iii. 1 . 356 Almost all 
the noble families of England had long migrated beyond 
the walls. 2863 Sir B. Baomz Psychol, hug . II. iv. 117 The 
agricultural labourer is tempted. .to migrate to a manu- 
facturing town. 2882 L. Campbell Clerk Maxwell vi. 147 
The advice which was pressed upon him.. that he should 
migrate to Trinity. 

b. Kat. Hist. Of animals ; To go from one 
region or habitat to another ; spec, of some birds 
and fishes, to come and go regularly with the 
seasons (see Migilvtion). 


2753 [cf. Migrating ppL a,}. 1768 Pennant ZooL I. 122 1 
This Jcind of caglesometimes migrates into Caernarvonshire. ' 
Ibid. 225 The birds [Fieldfares] that migrate here come from I 
Norway. 2808-24 A. Wilson Amer. Omith. II. 112 They ! 
[robins] not only migrate from north to south, but from east 
to west, to avoid lue deep snows. ^ 2889 A. R.^ Wallace 
Danvinism 27 Of thc^e [birds] which migrate in autumn 
a considerable proportion are probably lost at sea. 

3 . HistoL Of a cell : To move out of the blood- 
vessels into the tissues. (Cf. Miguatoby a. i c.) 
1896 [sec Migrated ppL <*.]. 

Hence Migrated^/, a.; Migrating z/^/. jA j 
1796 Morse Atner. Ceog. II. 72 Migrated Europeans from ' 
every part of Europe. 2832 Tkelawnv Adv. Younger \ 
Son ill. 298 A migrated settler. 1884 W, J. Linton ! 
Poems TransL (1889} 1S2 Know'S He not, stork I the hour 1 
thy migratings begin ? 188$ Riverside Nat. H ist. (1 88B> IV. ' 
18 Diagram showing the main migrating routes of the 1 
lillorai.. birds of Europe. Ibid. 20 The origin of the mi- ' 
grating habit. 2896 AUbutt's Syst. Med. 1 . 88 A large ! 
collection of migrated leucocytes. | 

Mi'gratiiig*, ///• a. [f. Migrate v. + -ing ^.] 
That migtates, in tiie senses of the verb. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp.^ Migrating-Birds. Ibid.^ 
Migrating‘Bcg. — These soft masses of earth have been 
sometimes known to move out of their place. 2774 Golds.m. 
Nat. Hist. (1824) III. 70 Of all migrating fish, the Herring 
and the Pilchard lake the most adventurous voyages. 2788 
Priestley Lect. Hist. v. xHv. 329 The whole body of the 
migrating people. 1893 Newton Diet. Birds 572 These 
noises proceed from migrating birds. 

imi^atiou (maigrJ' jan). [ad. L. migratibU'emy 
n. ol action f. migrare to Miguatb.] The action 
of moving from one place to another; also, an , 
instance of this, a, gen. chiefly of things. I 

2612 CoTGR., Migraiiottt a migration, a remoulng, or i 
shifting of places. x65oHoBBEsDeC<rr'/./^<j/.i33TheTcnets I 
of Aristotle, .concerning Substance and Accidents, Sjrecies, j 
Hypostasis, and the Subi.isience and Mlgiaiionof Accidents | 
from place to place. 2695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth i. j 
45 Although such Alterations, . .Tran-sviions, and Migrations I 
of the Centre of Gravity have actually happened, yet [etc.]. 
1727-53 Chamuers CycL s.v., The migration of the souls of 
nieti into other animals after death. 2871 BlaCKIe Four 
Phases i. 254 To pray to the gods, that our migration hence 
may take place with good omens. 2873 T, H. Green Introd. 
Paihol.t^^ 21 rooThe mlgrationor transmission of elements 
from some primary growth, which, .constitute the centres of 
secondary formations. 287S Jowett Plato (ed. 2> I. 373 
There is a change and migration of the soul from this world 
to another. 

b. esp. of persons, a tribe ; The action of moving 
from one country, locality, etc., to settle in another; 
also, simply, removal from one place of residence 
to another. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. vi, 303 The first man 
ranged farre before the Flood, and laid his bones manymiles 
from that place, where its presumed he received them : And 
this misration was the greater, if.. he was cast out of the 
East-side of ParadUe. 1966 Blackstone Comm, II. ij The 
right of migration, or sending colonies to find outnewhabita- 
tions. X7W Golosm. Yic.^ W, i. All our adventures were by 
the fireside, and all our migrations from the blue bed to the 
brown, 1827 Moore: (1824) 290 A favourite resting 

place of the Emperors in their annuM migrations to Ca2>h- 
mlte. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 20 In the ninth 
century, began the last great migration of the northern 
barbarians, 2891 S. C. Scrivener Our Fields <5- Cities 49 
The poverty of the majority is the cause of the continual 
migration to London. 

c. Nat. Hist. Of animals : The action of moving 
in flocks, shoals, etc. from one region or habitat 
to another; spec, of some birds and fishes, the 
periodical departure from and return to a region 
at a particular season of the year. Bathic migra- 
tion (see quot. 1877)^ Equatorial migration^ 
ordinary meridional migration from or towards 
the equator. 

2^6 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xiii. 223 By this way 
Aristotle through all his bookes of Animals, distinguisbelh 
their times of generation, Latitancy, migration, sanity and 
venation. X704 Ray Creation (ed. 4) 249 The migration of 
Birds.. according to the Seasons. Ibid.. The migration of 
divers sorts of Fishes- .As for example ; The Salmon. 
Ibid. 366 'I'hey (frogs travelling across dry land] had lived 
(till that time of their migration) in the Waters. 2830 Lvell 
Princ. Gcol. <18751 IL 11. xxxviii. 339 The former wide range 
ofthese quadrupeds impHesa migration of Old World Forms 
into the new World. 1876 A. K. Wallace Geog. Distrib. 
Anim. I. 1. u. 18 The term ‘migration* is often applied to 
the periodical or irregular movements of all animals ; but It 
may be questioned whether there are any regular migrants 
but birds and fishes. 2877 G. B. Goode Menhaden 51 ill. S. 
Fish Comm. Rep.), The former may be called equatorial, 
the latter (/. e, changing to waters of less or greater depth] 
bathic migration, 1880 Gunther Fishes 648 Comparatively 
few are subject to periodical migrations to thesea, likcSatmo. 

d. Of a bodily organ : Alteration of position 
whether from normal or pathological causes. 

1890 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

HThe alleged sense ‘Residence in a foreign 
country; banishment’ given in some recent Diets, 
is fictitious. The word in the authority cited is a 
misreading of a later edition for ‘ e.x,termmation 

e. aitrib. and Comb, (sense c), as migration- 
route\ migration-station, a fix^ place for the 
regular observation of the migration of birds. 

1893 Newton Diet. Birds 561 Everyspecies on Migration 
goes its own way, and what is called a ‘Migration-route is 
only the coincidence of the way taken by more or fewer of | 
them. 2884 Science 17 Oct. 374/3 ‘Migration-stations now j 


exist in every slate and territory of the Union, excepting 
Delaware and Nevada. 

Migrational (msigr/ijanal), a. [f. prec. + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to migration or movement 
to another place. 

2888 J. T. Gulick in Linn. Soc. frnl. XX. (Zool.) 223 In 
the case of plants and low types of animal life, the suitable 
situation is reached by a wide distribution of a vast number 
of seeds, spoies, or germs, and the same situation is main- 
tained by a loss of migrational power as soon as the germs 
begin to develop. 

Migrationist(maigr^‘-j3nist). rare. [Formed 
as prec. -e -IST.] An individual that participates 
in a migration. 

2887 Gomme in ^mt. Anihrop. Inst. YNW. 130 The 
descendants of previous ages of migrationists. 
Migrative (margiativ), a. [Formed as prec. 
+ -IVE.J Given to migration ; migratory. 

1831 J . "S.v.v.mY.Montagii'sOrnith. Diet. saaThe migrative 
species. Ibid, 534 It is a migrative bird, visiting our coasts 
in August. ■ 1863 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. (1S83) 111 . 
iSi, I was as if stupefied more or les-^, and flying on like 
those migrative swallows of Frofessor Owen, after my 
strength was done. 

Migrator (moigrA-toa). [a. L. migrator, f. 
mtg/are-. see Migeatb.] One who migrates; 
also sfec. a migratory bird. 

x8i8 Shelley Let. to Peacock 25 July, It would be a little 
dangerous to the newly unfrozen senses and imaginations of 
us migrators from the neighbourhood of the pole, 1836 
SwAiNSON Nat. Hist. Birds 1 . i. iii. 97 The swallows ..are 
..both the swiftest and the most distant migratars, 1851 
Bristed Five Yrs. Eug. Univ. 100 A migration is generally 
tantamount to a confession of inferiority, and acknowledg- 
ment that the migrator is not likely to become a Fellow of 
his own College. 1889 R. B. Anderson tr, Rydberg's Tent. 
Mythol. 31 Everywhere this ^leat multitude of migrators 
was well received by the inhabitants. 

Migratoriai (mai-gr/loa-rial), a. rare. [f. 
MiCKA'roiiY + -AL.] Ol or pertaining to migra- 
tion ; migratory. 

2865 Daily Tel. 28 July, Among their migratorlal visitors 
are quails, landrels, and wrynecks. 2876 Smiles /Va/« 
xi. (ed. 4) 209 Those [locusts] here alluded to are. .the best 
known from their migratorial flights. 

Migratory (mai-gr^tari), a. and sl>. [f. L. 
migral-, ppl. stem of migrare to Miobate.] 

1, Characterized by migration ; given to migrating. 

*755 Johnson, Horde^ a clan ; a migratory crew of people. 

282s Elphinstone Acc. Canbul <2842) il. 70 The., 
migratory tribes to the west of the pass of Gholairee. 
2839 Yeoweu. Ahc. Brit. Ch, xi. (1847) 1x6 The migratory 
nature of the primacy seems to have weakened its stability. 
2878 Wolseley in i9//t Cent. Mar. 449 Our population is so 
migratory that recruits are seldom enlisted in the parishes 
they were born In. 2879 Frouoe Ccesar v. 42 A vast migra- 
tory wave of population bad been set in motion behind the 
Rhine and Danube. 

b. Of animals ; spec, in Nat, Hist. \ Charac- 
terised by or given to periodical migration. Some- 
times as a rendering of a mod.L. specific name, as 
in Migratory Locust^ Pigeon. 

[a i 6 jz WiLLucHBY OriiithoL i. ix. (1676) 17 Avium. .quas 
stalls anni temporibusadvolant tlecumque discedunt, migra- 
toris dicta:. (Ray translates: Which we call Birds of 
passage.)] 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v. Birdy bligraiory 
Birds, the same with birds of passage. 2793 tr, Bujffon's 
BirdsyX. 489 [Swallows.] Some are there permanent settlers 
and others migratory. 2808-2^ A. Wilson Amer, Oruith. 
11 . 293 Coluuiba migratoria, Linmeus and Wilson, bligra- 
tory Figeon,..The wild pigeon of the United Slates, 1835 
W. Irving Tour Prairies 206 We were on the great higliway 
of these migratory herds.. 2839 T. C.Hofland Brit. Angler's 
Man. iv. (1841) 107 It [the grayling) is very migratory, and 
frequently leaves one part of the river for another. 1875 
Nicholson Man. Zoot. (ed. 4) 290 The Migratory Locust 
(Acrydium mtgratorinm) of Africa and Southern Asia. 
287$ A. iL W.^LLACE Ceog. Distrib. Anim. I. i. i. 20 The 
same species is often sedentary in one part of Europe and 
migratory in another. 

c. of a bodily organ, a disease, etc. ; Charac- 
terized by movement flora Us normal position; 
esp. in HistoL of a cell : Given to migration from 
the blood-vessels to the tissues. 

2876 Quain Anat, (ed. 6) II. 22 The pale blood-corpuscles 
may some of them make their way out of the blood-vessels 
and move freely in the surrounding tissues : hence the term 
‘ migratory cells’ (lYanderzellen) applied to them, 2877 tr. 

H. von ZUmssetCs Cycl. Med. XV. 763 The Movable (AlU 
gratory) Kidney. 2^7 AUbutt's Syst, Med. III. 13 One of 
the most characteristic features of the disease [iVcuie Rheu- 
matism] is the migratory nature of die joint aflection. 

2. Of or pertaining to migration. 

2757 Burke Abrulgem. Eng. Hist. Wks. X. 274 This 
purpose [intermixture of mankind] is sometimes carried on 
by a sort of migratory instinct, sometimes by the spirit of 
conquest. 2839 Selby in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club I. No. 7, 
290 The wild-low] began to.. yield to that influence whicli 
directs their migratory movements. 2856 K ane A ret. Expl. 

I. viii. 80 The migratory passages of the reindeer. 

B. sb. A migratory bird. rare. 

289a G. MEREonK Odes Fr. Hist. 27 Winged mlgratories, 
having but heaven for home, 
jytigryin, obs, form of MegrijiI. 

Mihel, M;ihelCe)ma3[3e, obs. ff. Mich-vel, 
Michaelmas. 

]VIiht(e. obs. forms of Might sb. 

IVtiin, mijn, obs. forms of Mixe poss, pron. 

II Mikado (mika'do). .■\lso S-g Mikaddo. 
[Japanese mi august + kado door: for the 
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sense cf. * Sublime Porte The title of the 
emperor of Japan. 

It was usual for European writers to describe the Mikado 
as a ‘spiritual* emperor, and the Shogun (who was the dc 
Jdcto ruler until 1S67) as a second or ‘ temporal ' emperor. 

17*7 ScHEUCHZER tr. Kxnif/ers yajian iii. ii. I. 211 In 
Spiritual Affairs, they are under the absolute jurisdiction of 
the Mikaddo. Ibid. 212 The Secular Monarch professes the 
religion of his forefathers, and pays his respect and duty 
once a year to the Mikaddo. 1845 Encycl. Meirop. XX. 
476/1 Their Spiritual ruler is the Mikuddo^ i. e. Sublime 
Porte, a term commonly used to express the l)airi himself 
as well as his Court. 1873 W. E. Griffis in A^. Atner. Rev. 
CXX. 282 The restoration of the mikado, or true emperor 
lof Japan] to his ancient and rightful supreme power. 1890 
B. H. Chamberlaim Thinss Japanese 155 Japan. though 
..avowedly ruled hy the ShOguns from a.d. 1190 to 1867, 
always retained the Alikado as theoretical head of the state. 
Hence Mika’doate, the office of Mikado. 

1899 F. V. Dickins in Eng. Hist. Rev. Apr. 229 The 
mikadoatc of old Japan entered upon its final stage. 

+ Mike, sb.^ Obs. rare. Forms; 3 mik, 4-5 
myke. ? A friend. 

a X300 Cursor M. 2807 ‘ Has |>ou her ’, h^i said, ‘ ani man, 
Sunordoghter,mikormautohelangand'. 13.. E.E.Allit. 
P. A. 572 For mony ben calle[d] h^t^fewebe mykez. c 1470 
Harding C/irow. lxxii. iv, He made..Hymseire l.ke Brethel 
in all .semblaunce That [then was] the dukes preuy myke. 

+ sb."^ [? a. MDu. iniche (mod.Du. miK ) ; 

cf. Meck, Miche ?A ‘crutch’ or forked 

support on which a boom rests when lowered. 

13.. E. E. AUit. P. B. 417 Hit waltercd on wylde 
flod,..With outen mast, oi>er myke, o'>cr myry bawelyne, 

(msik), sb.-^ slang. [Belongs to Mike t;.] 
In phr. To do or have a mtke^ to idle away one’s 
lime (see quols.). 

1825 Egan Life Actor 28 The performances of the last 
night at the theatre are often discussed over a viike at the 
fireside the next morning respecting theabilitiesoftheactors. 
Foot'ii.y i^iike or iihammock. Technical or cant phrases 
amongst printers. To have a mike is to loiter away the time, 
when it might be more usefully or profitably employed. 
18^ Bamrere & Leland Diet. Slang s.v., Mike (tailors), 
to do a to pretend to be working or hang about. 

IClke (m9ik), sh.^ slang. [Shortened from 
lilkhael.'] = Mick. 

1874 I/oiten's Slang Dld.^ Mike, an Irish hodman, or 
general labourer. 

UCike (maikl, v. slang, [Of obscure origin: 
cf, Miche t;.] inlr. To ‘hang about’, doing 
nothing or waiting for a job. 

x8S9 HotUiCs Slang Dici.^ Mike^ to loiter ; or as a coster- 
monger defined it, to Mazy about 1887 W. E. Henley 
yUlon's Gd. Nt. 3 You spunges miking round the pubs. 
Mike, -lik, -nesa, obs, ff. Meek, -ly, -ness. 
MikeXl, 3nikil(le, mikle, obs. ff. Mickle. 
Mikrom, -on, variant forms of Micuoat, Micron, 
Mikul, obs. form of Mickle. 

Mil (mil). Also 8 mill. [ad. L. mille thousand. 
In senses a and 3 short for L. millesimnm thou- 
sandth, on the analogy of Cent 2, 3.] 

1. Per mil : per thousand. (Cf, per cent.') 

vjxx C. King Brit. 294 Ox-bones | 30400 | 0.6. 8 

per Mill 1 10. 2. 8. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. vii. Ixxxviii. 
407 Koeninsburg draws in current money, t per mil, accord- 
ing to custom, being deducted. 

2. A proposed coin of the value of the thousandth 
part of a pound sterling. See also Mill sb.^ b. 

1854 Humphreys Coin. Brit. Emp. 149 It is proposed that 
the smallest coin, one thousand to the pound, shall be called 
a mil. 187s Jevons Money xiv. 176 The two principal 
schemes [of decimalization], .are the Pound and Mil scheme, 
and the Penny and Ten-franc scheme, 

3 ^ A unit of length used in measuring the 
diameter of wire, — ruVir of inch. Circular 
mil, a unit of area lor measuring cross-sections 
of wires, tubes, and rods, being the area of a circle 
whose diameter is one mil. 

1891 L. Clark Diet. Metric Meas. 

4. Used in Pharmacy for Millilitre. 

Proposed (together with decintil for -ooox litre, and centi* 
mil for -ooooi litre) by flfr. J. Humphreys in 1904. The 
three terms were authorized by the Board of Trade in 1905. 

!l Milady (mil^'di). Also miladi. [F. milady: 
cf. Miloi{i>J A continental rendering of ‘my 
lady *, used as an appellation in speaking to or of 
an English noblewoman or great lady. 

1839 James Genii. Old Sclwol^ xii, ‘I did not wish to 
listen to your c >nvcrsalion, miladi’, interrupted Philippina. 
1873 E. FitzGerald Lett. (1889) 1 . 361 VVhat do you and 
Mdadi think of these two Lines of his which returned to me 
the other day? i 885 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 13 Ausj. 2/3 In 
the outfit of the full-dressed dog of the English milady. 

Milage, variant of Mileage. 

Milan ^ (mHan). Forms: 5 Melayne, -eyn, 
Myllayn, 5-6 Mil(l)ayn(e, 6 Myllain, Myll-, 
Millan, -en, -in, -on, Myllane, Melane, 
Mul l^ane, Mil(l)ion, Millian, 6-7 Millane, 
Millain(e, 6— Milan, [ad. It. Milano.\ The 
name of the chief city of Lombardy ; u^ed aitrib. 
to designate certain of its manufacture^, chiefly 
textile fabrics and steel-work, as A/rVan bonnet, 
‘Y/tts/ian, f gloves, lace, f sleeves ; f Milan needle, 
a sail-needle; Milan point (see quot. 18S2); 
Milan steel (Histl). steel used by the armourers of 
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Milan in the manufacture of coats-of-mail, swords, 
etc. (so Alilan hauberk, knife^ maih. 

[x43t Test. Ebor. Ii, 13 Unam loricam de IHilan.] 1495 
Naval Ace. Hen, Vll (1896) 276, vjC. mylleyn nedylles 
. .spent abought reparactoii & amendyng of the seyd Sayles. 
1503 Acc. Ld. High Treeis.Scot.iyfyxii II. 234 1 tern for thre 
elne Melane fu^tiane. 1507 Ibid. (1902) IV. 15 Five Mel..ne 
boneiis. 1530 in Jyrm of Cury (1780) 167 A pair of Myllen 
Sieves of whitesattin. \$z^Proclattt.iZAvLZ.\nCItron,Calais 
(Camden) 116 To appare .1 there servauntes in.. red Myllen 
bonnettes. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) I. 235 The 
Millane mel^eis mendit noebt ane myte, The brandis bricht 
.sa bitterlie did byte. 154$ Rates Custome Ho. b viij, hlillin 
gloues or canary the grocc, xxvLj. \’Vn.d. *588 in Anc, 
Invent. (Halltw. 1854) 126 A quilte. lyned with Million 
fustian. 1601 J, Wheeler Treat. Co 7 nvt. 23 Milan Fustians. 
16. . K. Arth. ff K. Cornvj. 168 in Percy Fol. MS. 1 . 68 
Hesayes, ' Collen brand llehaue in my hand, Anda Aliilaine 
knife fast by my knee.* 1622 AIabbe tr. Aleman’s Giizm, 
(CAlf. I. 158 A Buffe lerkin, laid on with a costly Milane- 
Lace. ^1828 Scott F. M. Perthxt, Canst thou take up a 
falleri link in my Milan hauberk ? 1682 Caulfeild & Sawaro 
Diet, Ncedletvork s.v. Milan /V/V//,The Milan Points., 
were fine hand made laces similar to the Spanish and 
Venetian Points. 

fb. Short for Obs. 

X464 Mann. 4 Honseh. Exp. (Roxb.) 194 A stondard of 
maylL.anda salat wyth a vesere of meleyn. 15.. Chevy 
Chase 65 (A-shinole MS.). With swerdes that wear of fyn 
myllan. 16.. Eger ff Grhie 169 m Percy Fol. MS, I, 359 
My Habergion that was of Millaine fine. 

t Milan 2 . Obs. rare. In 5 myl(l)an, 6 
myllaine. fa. F. milan .1 A kite. 

C1484 Caxton Fables 0/ JE sop 1. iv. (1889) 8 The myllan. 
Ibid. ii. ii. 34 The kyte or mylan. xsysTuRBERv.yJVi/rannV 
124 The Myllaine and the limerette. 

Milaner, -ery, obs. ff. Milliner, Millinery. 

Milanese (milanf^z), a. and sb. Forms: 5 
mylannoys, 8 Milaneze, 8- Milanese, [ad. It. 
Milanese : see -ese.] A. adj. Of or pertaining 
to Milan, its inhabitants, manufactures, etc. 
Milanese lace (see quot. 1882). 

1756-7 tr. KtyslePs Trav. (1760) I. 384 The freedom and 
liberality of the Milanese ladies. x866G. Meredith Pit to- 
via xxix, A printed song in the Milanese dialect. 1882 
Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework, Milanese Lace.— 
This is made in the Philippine Isles, with Manilla grass. 
The work is a combination of Drawn Work and open Em- 
broidery, and has not much the appearance of lace. x8^ 
Henty kni, //'V^^/VcCr4Z«xvii.269AsuperbsuitofMi)anese 
armour, 

B. absol. or as sb. 

1 . A native or an inhabitant of Milan. 

Unchanged for pi. : cf. Chinese, Maltese. In 6 t Mila- 

nests. 

1484 Caxton Fables 0/ Poge iv. (1889) 297 A mylannoys 
named Paulus. 1582 id. Ljchefielo tr. Casianheda's Con^. . 
E. Ind. I. liv. 1 16 b, With them went two Milanesis, which 
were Lapidaries, a 1715 Burnet Timesu (1734) IL >77 
That the htllaneze should have a neutrality granted them. 
x886 Ruskin Profterita I. vi, 200 lo drive to the Corso, 
where at that time the higher Milanese were happy and 
proud os ours in their park. 

2. The Milanese : the territory of the old duchy 
of Milan. 

a 17x5 Burnet Own Tintewi. {1734) H. 354 If the King 
of France, became Master of the hlilaneze. 1769 Robert- 
son Chas. y, ii. Wks. 1851 HI. 483 Seizing by surprise, or 
force, several places in the Milanese. 2841 W. Spalding 
Italy It. Isl. III. 44 The allies overran the Milanese 
and Piedmont. 

Milboard, obs. form of Millboard. 

f Milce, sb. Obs, Forms ; i milds, 1-2 
milts, 2-3 mildee, 2-4 milco, 3 millce i^Orm.'), 
milze, milzee, mildze, milebe, 3-4 milse, 
raulce, 4 mylse. [OE, milds, milts fern. 
OTeut. type * 7 mldtsjd, f. ^mildjo- Mild a.: cf. 
Bliss sb. The z of early ME, forms =* /j.] 

1 , Mercy, clemency, forbearance, favour. Often 
coupled with ore, grace, or mercy. Also pi. mercies. 

Beotvul/ 7 .^it. (Gr.i Uswaes a syddan Merewioinga milts 
un^yfc 0 c, C825 Pesp. Psa/terxxiv, 65cmyne mildsa Sinra 
dryhten. r 1200 Trin. Colt. Horn. 119 Bidde we nu h® 
holigost h^t he haue milce of us. cieoo Vices ff Virtues 
8x After 3 ine manifealde mildccs 5 e 5 u hafst Ihafd to man- 
ke/ine, do awei fram me<5esemicheleunrihtwisnesse. rxzoS 
Lay, 21889 We 3 eornc 3 bine milzce. a 2250 O^ol 4 Night. 
1083 Ic hadde of hire Milce [.l/y, C«?/A miUe] & ore. CZ250 
Gen. ff Ex. 3603 Louerd, .Merci 3ei for Sin milde mod ! 

Or 3 u 5 Is folc wi 3 milche moS \reatt locj Or do min name ut 
of Sin boc. 1297 R. Glouc, (Rolk) 775 He. .hopede vor to 
finde of hire betcre mulce & grace, a 1310 in Wright Lyric 
P, xviii. 58 Thareforc y bidde thin mylse ant ore, Merci, 
lord, ynul na more! Arth. 4 Alert. 66 j (Kolbing), 

Hou Jesu of a maide purch his milce was ybore. 

2. Comb ; mi/ce-hearledadj. [cf.OE.mills-heorl']; 
niilcs-witter a., knowing mercy, 

c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2903 Nc ta^te ic hem no^t. . Min mi^tful 
name adonay ; Min milche witter name eley He knewen 
wel, and ely. a 2300 [see Milcbr]. 

t Milce, V. Obs.. Forms: i mildsian, r-2 
mil(t)siau, 2 milcian, -en, 3 millcenn {Orm.), 
milse, mylce, milce. [OE, mildsian OTeut. 
type *mildisb/an, f. *mildjo- Mild- a.] Irans. To 
have mercy on, or show mercy to (a person) ; to 
be kind, compassionate, or gracious to. Also absol. 
Hence NLiloieude ppl a., merciful. 

4*825 Psalter \. s A/iserere met, mildsa min. c88S 

K. jElfred Boeth. xxxviit. § 7 Nis nan riht_ bat mon bone 
yflan hatige, ac hit is rihire Fact him mon miltsi^e. a 1175 
Cott. Horn. 235 Majie wiman for^eten his oje cild bat hi ne 


mils! hire barn of hire ojen inno 5 . c 1175 Lamb. Horn, rr 
Muchel is us benne need . . bet we jerne bidden ure 
milciende dribten bet [etc.]. C1275 Lav. 16784 For ^ 
loue of God al-mihli milce me and mine cnihie.s, 0x275 
Duty of Christians 18 in O. E, Misc. 141 Iblessed bco such 
ebeling vs mylce bat he wolde. a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxiv. 
5 (Horstm.) And cure god milse sal. 

tMi'lceflil, a. Obs. [f. Milce J( 5 . + -ful,] 
Merciful, gracious. Hence f MiTcefulness. 

a J22S Ancr. R. 30 MiJcefule Louerd. Ibid. 264 hlilsfule. 
4ZX225 Juliana 52 (Roy. MS.), Ne beo 3 crisiene men., 
merciable ant milzful. c 1320 Cast. Love 543 pou art. Fader, 
so mikful kyng. 0x330 W. Anliphottes in Ret. 

Ant. I. 88 The myide gode sped in rithfolnesse, To sunfole 
men sheu myUfohiesse. 

t MiTcer. Obs, rare^"^, [f. Milce v. + -er i ] 
One who shows mercy or pities. 

4x1300 E. E. Psalter cxliv. 8 (MS. Egerton), Milzer Si 
milzeherted [L. miscrator et ffiisericors]. 
t Udilcll, sb. Obs. [? f. the vb.j The capacity 
or condition of giving milk ; also, a yield or 
quantity of milk. 

1634 W, Wood Ncjo Eng. Pro$p. i. iv, [Cattle] being 
generally larger and better of milch. 1642! Kmou Honey-c, 
Free Jnsti/. 380 Like a shrewd cow, that gives a good milch, 
and then kicketh it all downe, when she hath done. 

Milch (miltj). a. Forms: 3 mielcb, 3, 6-7 
milcho, 4-6 melche, 5-7 mylche, 6 mellcbe, 
mylch, 6-7 melch, 6- milch. [ME, mielch, 
milche, repr. OE, '^tnilce (in J>ri-milce, month of 
May, when the cows can be milked thrice in the 
day) OTeut. type ^melttkjo-, f. *melnk~ Milk sb. 

The adj. actually found in OE. with this sense i.s tneolc, 
mele, corresponding to MDu., MLG. tttelk, OHG. melch 
(MHG. melch, mele, mod.G. vielk), ON. tniolk-r’, the stem 
ofthis adj. is identical with that of Milk sb., and is probably 
evolved from compounds.] 

1 . Of domestic mammals ; Giving milk, kept for 
milking, ‘in milk*. (The opposite of dry.) See 
also Milch cow, 

c X290 Eng. Leg. I. 351/228 ^wanc heo [rr, tlie cow] cam 
hom at cue, fair and round heo was. And swybe Mielch 
al-so. CX440 Jacob's Well 37 pe tythe of b® pasture to be 
drye beestys owjte to be payid as wel ns to jfi melche 
beestys. 1548 in Ret. Ant. 11 . 17 Item, ij. mellche beastes, 
whiche were belonginge to the norcerye. 1560 Bible 
(Geneva) Geft. xxxii. 15 Thirty milche camels with their 
coUes. 1592 Shaks. Pen. 4 Ad. 8js Like a milch Doe, 
whose swelling dugs do ake, Hasting to feed her fawne, 
x6a6 Bacon SWva § 778 Mixtures of Waier in Ponds for 
Caltell, to make them more Milch. 1759 (^hesterk. Lett, 
t6 Mar., I have just now bought a milch-goat, which is to 
graze, and nurse me at Blackheath. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, 
Hist. 111 . 14 That fine milch breed, which excels the cattle 
of any other part of the world. 1789 G. White Antiq. 
Selbornev. $24 Though barrow-hogs and young sows found 
I no inconvenience from this food [yew-bemesl, yet nulch- 
I sows often died after such a repast. 1887 SIorris Odyss. 

I IX. 341 So to the milking his mllch-ewes and bU bleating 
' goats he sat. 

f b» Applied to awoman,esp. a wet-nurse. Obs, 

^ eizyoS. Eng. Leg. 1 . 472/362 ^at child woMe souke and 
it nuste 3wam, pare nas no milk a-boute, ne no mielch 
wumman. c 1325 Lat le Freine 196 He . . tok it [the child] 
bis doubter, and hir bisought, That hye schuld kepe it 
assebe can, Porsche was melche and couthe theran. X563 
Hyll Art Garden. (1593) 49 And neither women in childe- 
bed, nor milch nourses,..mayeateParcely with their meats. 
166a Craunt Bills Afort. iii. 29 [Deaths] caused by care- 
lessness, ignorance, and infirmity of the Milch-women. 2709 
Steele Tatter No . 15 p 2 One Country Milch- Wench, to 
whom 1 was committed, and put to the Breast. 

X658 J. Harrington Prerog. Pop. Govt. i. xi. Wks. (1700) 
300 i hus a populous City makes a Country milcb, or popu- 
lous by sucking. 

J* d, applied to the breasts or teats ; also transf, 
to the eyes when weeping. Obs. rare, 
x6oo J. Lane Tom Teldroth 123 Pallas, the Nurse of 
Nature-helping Art, ..From whose milch teates no pupils 
would depart. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. li. 540 The instant 
Burst of Clamour that she made.. Would haue made milche 
the Burning ejes of Heauen. 

’\ 2 . nonce-uses. a. Of plants: Milky, full of 
milk. b. Of dew: Exuding like milk. Obs. 

0x420 Pallad. on Husb. 111. 1081 Item {sc. plants] that , 
belh melche in ver novelles grene (L. 7ierno tnagis cum 
lactent nouella uirentia] Beth nought to fede. 2622 Dray- 
ton Poly-olb, xiii. 271 Exhaling the milch dewe which there 
had tarried long, And on the ranker grasse till past the 
noone-sted hong. 

t Milch, V. Obs, [app, f. Milch a. 

Not repr. OE. melcan str. vb, or sneolcian, {ge)milcian 
wk. vb. ; see Milk v.\ 

Irans. To milk (an animal). Also Jig Hence 
Milched^/. a., Mi'lching vbl. sb. 

2570 Levins Atanip, 130/7 To Milch, nmlgere. 2589 
Fleming Pirg. Bucol. 111. 9 And let him couple foxes too, 
and milch the male-kind gotes. 2648 H. Ferne Sernt. 
(1649) 8 Two new-milcht Kine drawing the Arke of God. 
2648 Hexham, Een melckinge, a Milking, or a Milching. 
27E4 Twamley Dairying 23 The owner rnnde a poirit of 
never keeping a Cow that wa-* too old Milcht, or Milk'd 
too long from the time of Calving ; or when any Cow went 
off her Milk .. he always replaced her with a new Milcht 
one. 2805 R. W. Dickson Praci. Agric. II. 986 Where 
thejr [jc. calves] .suck stale milched cows. 

b. Comb, (the verb-stem used attrib,')^ as milch- 
bam, -bowl, -house. 

*599 Acc. Bk. W. IPraym Antiquary XXXII. 243, xv 
milche Iwules. Ibid., In the milche house. i8so S/f/endtd 
Follies 11 . 177 The equcslriaas.. arrived at iJjc milch-bam. 
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Milch-cow. [Milch a.] 

1. A cow ‘ in milk ' ; a cow giving milk or kept 
for milking. 

14*4 m Wills (1882) 57, I wul my wyf haf half my 

mylche kye. cz^o Prouip. Pitrv. 337/2 Mylche cowe, 
bassario, vel vacca vtulsana, 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 70 
ilelch kye and drauglit oxen, wyU eatea close moche barer 
than as many fatte kye and oxen. 1583 Stuqbes Auat. 
Abiis n. (1882) 47 And so solde the former barren cowe with 
hir adulterate calfe, for a melch cowe. ^ 1596 Shaks. Tam» 
Shr. iL i. 359 , 1 haue a hundred mUch*kme 10 the pale.^ 1879 
Kingston Ausiralian Abr. ix. 102 China, as a Nation, is 
as weak and defenceless now as a nilch cow. 

iransf, z8x6 Kirsv & Sp. Entomol, xvii. (1818) II. 65 
Aphides and Cocci, which are the milch kine of our little 
pismires. 

2. fig, A source of regularly-accruing gam or 
profit ; esp. a person from whom money is easily 
drawn, one who ‘ bleeds freely *. (So F. vache h /at/.) 

j6ot J. Wheeler Trtat, Comm. 40 So profitable aMilch- 
cowe as the English Trade was vnto the Lowe Countries. 
16x7 Chamberlain Let. in Ct. .5* Times ^as. /, 11 . 8 that 
he h id been a good milch cow to Kixon ..^and that he had 
yielded ^^200 a year. <2x700 B. E. Diet, Cant. Cfew, 
MilMiine, a Term us'd by Coalers, when their Prisoners 
will bleed freely to have some Favor, or be at large, tjiz 
Arbuthnot John Bull i. xii^ John’s cause was a good ttulch 
cow, and many a man subsisted his family out of it. 1885 
Ch. times i 3 Dec. 993/4 The .. private patron .. far more 
frequently viewed his advowson as a milch*cow for- his 
private profit. 

Milche, obs. f. Melsh, a. (With milcht- 
hearted of. early ME inilce-herted s.v. Milcb sb.') 
1552 Huloet, Milche halted, temosus. 

Milcher (mi-ltjai). [f. M ilch a, or v, + -er^.] 
An animal that yields milk; a milch-beast. 

X823 E. Moor Sufiblk Words 229 A good milcher. 1890 
‘R. Boldrewoo!) * C<?/. Ke/brmer (iZai) 417 Those minia- 
ture milchers [rt. goat^). Z89X T. Habdv xvi, All 
prime milchers, such as were seldom seen out of this valley. 

Milcliy Uji), a. [f. Milch a. + -y k] 
fl. Milk-giving, yielding milk. Obs. rare, 

163s Sir T. Hawkins tr. Horace^ Odes Epc^e xvL (ed. 3) 
86 There, milchy Cotes come freely to the Paile.^ 

2 ? U S. ‘ Milky, as an oyster* {Cent, Diet, 1890). 
Milcie, var. Milcb v, Obs.^ Milsey Sc. 
tMild, jA Obs. rare, [f. Mild a.l Cf. ON. 
viiidi, OH J. viillt.'] Gentleness, pity. 

e 1430 in Pol, Pel. < 5 - L, Poems (1003) 197 Lete mylde & 
meekenes [v.r. mylde mekenes] meite In bln herte. 1576 
Gascoignb Philoment (Arb.) 1x2 Then Progne phy for thee, 
Which kildst thine only child, Phy on the cruel crabbed 
hearty Which was not movde with mllde. 

Mild (maild), a. Forms: 1-7 milde, 3-6 
myld(e,5myeld9, myyld, 5-6 rayild(3 , 6 milad, 
3- mild. [Com. Teut. ; OE. mi/de = OFris, 
mildcy OS, mildi (MDu. mildct Du. mild'), OHG. 
milli (MHG. mtUe, mod.G. mild), ON, mild-r 
(Sw., Da. mild), Goth, -mild-s (In compounds, 
friapwamildjai masc. pi., loving, unmildjai masc. 
pi., imkind ; also in derivative mildifa kindness):— 
OTeut. ^mildjo; ^mildi-, f. Indogermanic root 
^tneldh- {\moldh- \mldh), whence Gr. \xa\QaKbs 
soft, mild, OIrish meld:ch tender, Skr. mrdh to 
neglect, also to be moist] 

1. Of persons, their disposition and behaviour. 

a. (Chiefly of a superior, e. g, a king) ; Kind, 
considerate, gracious, merciful, indulgent; not 
harsh or severe. Now rare or Obs, 

a7z$ Laxus K, Wi/itnzd Prol., Dam mildestan cyninge 
Cantwara Wihtra:de rixigenduiii. 1387 Trevisa Hidden 
(RolU) VII. 483 pat tyme Theobald J>e mylde [L. pius\ 
eorle of Campania, was in his floures- 1667 Milton P, L. 
X. 1046 Remember with what mild And gracious temper he 
both heard and judg’d Without wrauth or reviling. 1725 
Pope Odyss. xiv. 160 So mild a master never shall I find. 
183* Heraud^ \^oy. 4 * Mem. Midshifim. ix. (1837) *57 This 
mild prince, .is deservedly popular wiih bis, .subjects. 

b. Applied to God, Christ, a id the Virgin Mary. 
Obs. exc. in traditional collocations. 

9^x BUckl. Horn. 71 Seeggab Siones dohtrum Jpst hcora 
cining cymeb, milde & monbwaere, C1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 
21 pu.s mlldxliche andswerede be milde quen of heuene. 
<z 12*5 Leg. Kaih. 2.^11 Milde lesu. a 1300 Cursor M. 
24748 Quea i ma mening o \>zt mild [the Virgin]. 1389 in 
Gilds (1870) 47 Hu mild modlr seynt marye. 1567 
Glide «V Godlie B, (S. 1 . S.) 84 Thow bUs.Mt Vi gin mylde. 
x6o3 Knolles Hist. Turks 11621) 121 Liberlie would availe 
me nothing, if Christ by his mo.^t milde incarnation had not 
taken away our capiiviile. <2x729 J, Rogers 19 Serin, i. 
(*735) 5 it teaches us. .to adore him as a mild and merciful 
Being, of infinite Love, .to his Creatures. 18x0 Scott A(7<^ 
0/ L. III. xxix, Ave Maria! maiden mild! 1828 Jolly 
Sunday Sent, 11848) 206 This mild Majesty of God incarnate 
..was now about to ascend to Heaven. 

c. const, to or f dative; occas. ■\’wUk, 

mx BUckl. Horn. 47 God bib milde bscm monnum be. .on 
hine 5elefa», CszoS Lav. 14802 He [Vorlimer] wes milde 
xlche cnafe. a 1250 Oxvl «V Night. 177 i Wi 5 heore cunne 
heo beob mildre. 13.. Assitiup. Virg. 888 (Add. MS.) For 
cure ladi hure schal be mylde. <i 1450 Myrc 29 In worde 
and dede bou moste be mylde Bothe^ to^ mon and to 
chylde. 1570 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 163 Vet is he milde-to 
tho.se that aske fo-giuenesse. 2687 A. Lovkll tr. ThevenoTs 
Tra-t. 1. 58 They erect a stone over the head of the de- 
ceased, to serve for a seat to the Angels who arc to examine 
him, that they may be (he mil ier (o him. 

i Gentle and conciliatory in disposition or 
behaviour; not easily provoked, and giving no 
offence to others ; not rough or fierce in manners. 


In mod. prose used with more or less disparaging implica- 
tion : cf. 6 b. 

<2X000 Guthlae 71X (Gr.) Swa b^ct milde mod .. dryhtne 
beowde. c 1200 Ormin 29^8 Milde be (Joseph] wass. .1 bait 
he nollde wrc3enn patt wimmann bait wass gilltela^ 1362 
Lakgl. P, pi, a. X. 83 Drede is such a iMaj-ster pat he 
makep Men Meoke and Mylde of heore speebe. 1387 Tre- 
viSA Higden (Rolls) 1 . 173 And bere ynne beb more mylde 
peple (L. qux gentem habet niagis piain, cont^a^ted with 
ferns gentes\ CX440 Promp, Pam, yyjlz Myyld, and 
buxiim, pixtSi beni^nus^ niansuetus. 1530 Palscr 776/1, 
1 have knowen hym a heedye felowe, but he is waxen mylde 
nowe : je lay congneu vng iestart^ mays it se est bien 
humylii luaynteiuint. 1596 Spenser F, Q.y, xii, 42 Most 
bitter wordes they spake That they the mildest man alive 
would make Forget his patience. CX645 Howell Lett. 
(1655) IL liv. 63 A harsh Mother may bring forth somtimes 
a mild daughter. X720 Pope Iliad xxiv. 963 In whom the 
gods had join'd The mildest manners with the bravest 
mind, a 2862 Buckle CivUiz. (1873) 111 . ii. 53 The mildest 
spirit might well have been roused by this. 

absoL £1x75 Lamb. Horn. 213 Drihten . . on-befd pa 
mildan. C137S Sc. Leg. Saints xxiv. {Alexis) 103 Syne 
dyliuere was b‘Xt myld, thru godu heipe, of a knaf chyld. 
18x3 H. G. Knight y 4 /<xr/r/<x^ Ilf. Xiii, Let the weak bewail ! 
Well may the mild, the woman-hearted fait 

e. of looks, language, etc. » 

Beoxmtlf 1172 Spree mtldum wordum. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 

45 pa onswerede him drihten mildere steuenc. c 1200 Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 123 pe like louerd.. ,/e pus Joked of heuene to men 
mid his milde e^en. cx\zaChron. Vilod. 10x3 Hure voys 
was bothe myelde & swete. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 36 
With such mylde aunsweres he put oif the tyme. X77Z 
yunius Lett. xltx. (1788) 266 But this language is too mild 
for the occasion. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XI. 759 Their 
features are extremely mild and pleasing. 28x3 Shelley 
Q. Mab III. 158 His mild eye b^ms benevolence no more. 
2855 Macaulay P/ist. Eng. xxii IV. 754 IChe sometimes 
stooped to be a villain — for no milder word will come up to 
the truth. 

f. of rule, punishment, treatment of persons, 
influence, and the like. Now chiefly in compara- 
tive : Less severe. 

*577 tf- Bullingers Decades 11. vuL (1592) 191 But this 
kind of quieting and setting parties at one, is verie milde 
in comparison of reuengemeiit and punishment. <21645 
WALLER/’tf«f-//«r4/ 1. 44 Ah! cruel Nymph!, .her humble 
svvalne. .from the winds and tempests doth expect A milder 
fate then from her cold neglect! <r 1655 Milton Sonn., 
‘ When / consider*. Who best Bear his milde yoak, they 
serve him best. 2776 Adam Smith W. N. iv. viii. (1869) 11 . 
232 The penalties imposed by this milder statute. 1825 
Macaulay Ess.^ Milton (1899) *7 But., why not .adopt 
milder measures? 2871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. 
xvii. 73 The South .. was put under the milder rule of the 
Bishop. 

g. in proverbial similes, As mild as a dove, as 
May, as milk, etc. 

1530 Palsgr. 626/2 Whan he is angryest of all I can make 
hym as mylde as a lambe. 15^ ?Shaks. Pass. Pilgr. vli, 
Faire is my loue, but not so laire as fickle; Milde as a 
Doue, but neither true nor trusiie. 1704 Pope Pastorals, 
Spring 81 Sylvia’s like autumn ripe, yet mild as May. 1874 
T, Hardy Madding Croxvd iv, A temper as mild as milk, 
fh. Mild mother {fx. Pj a Mater): see M(/THer. 

2. Of an animal: Tame, gentle; not wild or 
fierce. {Obs. exc. as directly transf, from 1 d.) 

cizgo S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 39/1B3 pe Bolloke.s and pe ^oungue 
sleores pat weren er so wilde, Anon so buy touward heom 
come huy woxen tame and milde. 2377 Lancu P. PL B. 
XV. 275 Egydie after an hynde cryede, And porw pe mylke 
of pat mylde best pc man was susteyned. 2390 Gower 
Conf, I. 39 Of so good mesurc He song, that be the bestes 
wilde Dlade of his note tame and milde. X67Z Milton 
P.^ R. I. 310 Among wild Blasts : they at his sight grew 
mild. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. IV. 254 Mild, peaceful, and 
brave, it (the elephant] never abuses its power or its strength. 
280X J. Jones tr. Byggds Trav. Fr. Rep. viiL 154 The 
menagerie seems to be separated into two parts, the one 
for mild animals, and the other for the Nvild and ferocious. 
1840 Penny Cycl, XVIII. 476/1 Tlie Kinkajou is very mild 
in capiirity. 

b. Of a plant : Cultivated, not wild. Obs. rare. 

x6oi Holland Pliny As many vertues as the mild 

fig-tree Hath, yet the wild is much mere effectualL 

3. Of weather, etc.: Not rough or stormy, not 
sharp or severe; calm, fine, and moderately warm. 
Of a climate: Temperate. 

14., Sexfen Deadly Sins 3 in Pol, Pel. ff L. Poems (1866) 
215 Apon a mylde mornyng of may, 1530 Palscr. 3x8/2 
Mylde of wether, 1634 JVIilton Comus 4 In 
Regions milde of calm and serene Ayr. 17x4 Gay Trivia 
1. X44 Signs . , Of m Idcr weather, and serener skies. 18x9 
^wsAJL-EX Prometh. Unb. 1. 793 Spring .. Whose mild winds 
shake the elder brake, 189a Emily Lawless Crania I. x 
A mild September afternoon. 

fig. 160S Shaks. Per, m. i, 27 Now mylde may be thy 
life, For a more blusterous birth had neuer Babe. 

4. Of light, or a luminous body : Shining with 
tempered lustre, softly radiant. 

<z 2645 Waller To Vng. Lady Lucy Sidney 20 The rosy 
mome redgnes her light, And milder glory to the Noon. 
X763-74 Tucker Lt.^ Nat., T/ieol. xvlii. (1852) I. 367 The 
Governor of the Universe is a more discernible object, .. 
clothed with milder ray.s of glory, 1819 Keats Lamia i. 
3B2 A silver lamp, whose phasphor glow Reflected in the 
slabbed steps below, Mild asa star in water. 2832 Standish 
Maid o/yaen 22 The moon’s mild orb was shiniog seen. 

5. Of a medicine: Operating gently ; not violent 
or strong in its effects. Of food, tobacco, etc. : 
Soft to the palate, not rough or sharp or strong in 
taste or odour, not over-stimulating or over-feed- 
ing. Of pathological secretions ; Not acrid or 
irritating. 

X400-S0 Alexander 4824 Was neuir no medc ne no milke 


so mild vndire heuen. 1577 Googe Heresbach’s Hush. 
11. (1586) 58 b, The smoother the leafe is, tiie mileder and 
the sweeter is the roote. 2652 Culpeiter Eng. Physic. 12 
The milde Arsmart is good against hot Imposlhunie.s. 2732 
Arbuthnot Rules of Diet in Aliments, etc. 257 Anii-acids 
of a milder kind. 1768 Bickerstaff Lionel *5- Clarissa 1. 
(1786) 9 Why, one boille (of hock] won’t hurt you, ma. — this 
is old, and a.*> mild as milk. 2822-34 Goods Study Med. 
(ed. 41 IV. 62 The maUer discharged is whitish and mild, 
producing no excoriation.. or other disquiet. 2831 Youatt 
Horse x. 171 .A, very mild dose of physic. 2845 Eliza Acton 
Mod. Cookery 122 Mild Ragout of (jarlic. By changing 
very frequently the water in which it is boiled, the root will 
be dep.ived of its naturally pungent flavour and smell, and 
rendered extremely mild, 2855 Anti-Maud xxix, Sipping 
their Seltzer and Hock, and smoking a mild cigar. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. Vlil, 614 The milder form of sulphur 
lotion is preferable. 

/xg. .*78* CowPER Charity 502 Most satirists arc indeed 
a public scourge ; Their mildest physic is a farrier’s puige. 

b. Of ale or beer : In early use app. free from 
acidity, not sour or ‘stale* ; now applied to those 
kinds that are not strongly flavoured with hops 
(opposed to biller). Also = mild ale. For 
the phr, to draiv ii mild see Draw v, 40 b. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 52 A good draught of Milde Beer. 
1717 Prior Alma ii. 203 Suppose your eyes sent equal rays 
upon two distant pots of ale. Not knowing which w.ts mild 
or stale. x8i8 Kitchiner Cook's Oracle (ed. 2) 502 Cool 
Tankard, or Beer Cup. A quart of mild ale, a glas.s of 
white wine, one of brandy [etc.]. 2886 ‘John Bickebdyke' 
Curios. Ale Beer 391 A pint, .of mild beer, half a pint of 
brandy (etc.]. 2889 A. Barnard Noted Breweries I. 357 
Cellars.. for racking and storing mild ales. 

c. 01 a disease, or an attack of disease: Not 
severe or acute. 

2744 Berkeley Siris § 3 Others had it (small-^oxl in the 
mildest manner. 1800 Med. yrnl, IV. 287 The inoculated 
Cow-Pox is a much milder and safer disease than the in- 
oculated Small-Pox. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 401 
The..cenius of Butler, if it did not altogether escape the 
prevailing infection, look (he disease in a mild form. 

6 . Of bodily exercise: Moderate, gentle, easy. 
Of amusement or recreation : Not boisterous, not 
exuberant in enjoyment or mirth. 

2832 Youatt X. 171 Mild exercise should be used. 
2882 A. Bain fas. Mill 388 There should also be social 
amusements of a mild character, such as to promote cheerful- 
ness rather than profuse merriment. 

b. Used sarcastically to connote tameness or 
feebleness (in persons and their actions), where 
audacity, cleverness, recklessness, etc. might have 
been expected. 

2885 Sat. Rev. 7 Feb. z66/z Most of us have no wish to 
cheat railway Companies by travelling fir.st clxss at thiid- 
class prlce.s. but there are ingenious adventurers who prac- 
tise this mild swindle. x886 Pall Mail G. 2 Oct. 3 A mild 
attempt to anarchize English grammar. 1897 Bauk&rk & 
Leland Diet. Slang, Mild bloater, weak young man who 
has pretensions to being horsey. Mod. We had a mild 
game of whist. 

t7. them. ? Neutral. Ohs. 

2796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 6 Mild Calx (so I call 
lime united with fixed air). 2797 Encycl. Brtt. (ed. 3) IX. 
346/2 The brown calx of iron united with the white calx of 
manganese, and mild cah.areous earth in various propor- 
tions.^ 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 149 The limestone of Malta 
contains both calcareous earth and magnesia, but mo^t pro 
bably In a mild state, ibid.. The selenite is decomposed 
by the mild magnesia contained in the stone. 

8 . a. Ol soil, wood: Soft, easy to work. dial. 
i8sa S. W.‘ Hoskyns Talpa xix. 263 This'll be mild enough 
for anything presently ; you don't call this a stiff soil ? 1875 
T, Laslett Timter xiv. 84 The Modena, Roman, and 
Sardinian [C)aks] are what the workmen call milder in ch.v 
racter — that is to say, they are easier to work, and a little 
less hard than the former (kinds]. 2880 Jefferies < 7 /. Estate 
XX. 164 ‘ These old French \ urrs be the best s one; they be 
hard, but they be mild and takes the peck well.’ 

b. Mild steel: steel containing only a small 
percentage ol carbon, of great strength and tough- 
ness, but not readily tempered or hardened. 

1868 JovNSON Metals 90 What is called in the trade ‘ho- 
mogeneous iron’ is a species of ‘mild-steer, and has been 
introduced by a Shefileid firm. 1884 W. H. Greenwood 
Steel 4 * Iron 202 The mild steels produced by the Siemens 
and the Bessemer processes. Ibid, 399 The elongation of 
(he milder qualities of steel before fracture occurs (s superior 
to that of malleable iron, 
e. Physics. (See quot.) 

2878 J. C. Maxwell in Encycl. Brit. VI. 312/t A body 
which can have its form permanently changed without any 
flaw or break taking place is called tnild. When the fprM 
required is small the body is said to be soft’, when it is 
great the body is said to be toug/u 
1(9. Peculiaily used by Byron. Of a slope: 
Gentle. Of a wood : Not thorny. 

2818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. Ixvii, Upon a mild declivity of 
hill. 2823 — Island ii. xx, For even the mildest woods will 
have tlieir thorn. 

10 - Used/<7^/. in the place of an adv., Mildly". 
<2900 Cynewulf Crist 249 (Gr.) pu pisne middan^^card 
milde ^ebllssa purh Sinne hercyme, ha;!ende Cnsi ! 2667 
Milton P. L. vii. no And thus the Godlike Angel ansuerd 
milde. 1730-46 'Thomson Autuxnn 1098 The pale deluge., 
streaming mild O’er the sky’d mountain to the shadowy 
vale. 2739 C. Wesley Christmas Hymn 21 Mild^ he lays 
his Glory by, Born— that Man no more may die. 2784 
CowpER Taskwx. 443 As oft As the sun peeps and vernal 
airs breathe mild. 

11. Comb, (chiefly parasyntnetic and adverbial), 
as mild aspected, -aspectiug, -brewed, -cured, 
-eyed, faced, flavoured, •manuered, -mooned. 
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•^-persuading, -scented, -seeming, -spirited 
-sprited), -spoken, -tempered, -worded adjs. 

*597 Dkayton Heroic Isab. to Mortimer 17 That 
blcised ni^ht, that ’'mlld-aspected howre, Wherein thou 
mad'st escape out of the Towre, 1601 Wekver Mirr. 

C6b, On Sea the *mild aspeciing heauens wouid 
guide me. 1905 W, L Coi'rtney Father Tune <5* Chitdr. 
in Queen’s Chris. mas Carol 95 October comes to give men 
cheer, With purple grapes and *mild-brewed beer ! 1832 

Tennyson Lotos-Eaters 27 The *iiiilil*eyed nielanchoTy 
Lotos-eaters came. 1862 Howells l''enet. Life vii, A very 
*mild* faced old priest. 1575-85 Abp. Sandys Sernu xvi. 
284 Let her bee milde-worded and *milde-manered. xSax 
Byron Juan lit. xli, He was the mildest maimer’d man 
That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat, 1819 Keats Lamia 
I. 156 A deep volcanian yellow took the place Of all her 
*milder-mooned body's grace. x6ox Weever Mirr, Mart. 
Dsb, In *mild-perswading words and deedes. X776-96 
WnHKRiNG Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III, 677 Prickly, or *Alild» 
scented Lettuce. <z 1585 Sidney in. U598) 386 The 

sheepc [gave] *mild-seeming face. 1607 T. Campion Maske 
B 4 b, *Mi!d sprited Zephyrus liaile. ijiz-zj Arbuthnot 
John Bulli. V. Miscell. II. 12 The Neighbours reported that 
he was Henpeck’t, which was iinpossiale, by such a mild 
spirited Woman, as his Wife was, x-jz-j Art Speaking in 
Publiik vi. 84 An Orator ought not to be too Remiss, 
neither in his Action, nor too '^Mild-.spoken. 1838 Dickens 
PHch. NUk. xxix, You’re always so m Id spoken. X747 tr, 
Astruc’s Fevers t6g A cold ♦mild-tempered easy patient, 
*575 85 ‘^lilde-worded [see mili{-man7iered\. 

Obs. [f. MiLDtz.l OK. had 
intr., to become mild,] trans. To make mild or 
gentle. Also rejl. 

1340 Ayenb, 117 We byej» jje more ymyided and ^e dred- 
uoller. Ibid. 177 peruore ssel pe zene^ere him mildi ase 
moche are ha may beuore god. 1494 Fabyan Citron, vr. 
cxcvii. 203 'I'his message mylded nothyng the kynges 
courage. 1627-47 Feltham Resolv s i. xvi, 55 As for man, 
it [the Gospel] teaches him to tread on cottons, niilds his 
wilder temper. 

Mildce, Milde, var. Milce Mile sb.^ Obs. 
3V ilded : see Mile v. Obs. 

Udildeu (maidd’n), v. [f. Mild a. +-en 5.] 

1 . trans. To make mild or milder. 

1603 Flobio Montaigne iii. .xii. 620 The very names by 
which they call diseases doe somewhat mylden and diminish 
the sharpnes of them. 1820 L. Hunt Indicator No, 63 
(1822) ll, 83 What follows is mildened a little by the 
introduction of the name of Erasmus, More’s intimate 
friend. 1900 A, B, Davidson in Expositor Jzn. 9 Polygamy 
and blavety were treated in two ways; their use was mild* 
ened and circumscribed. 

2 , tntr. To become mild or milder. 

1853 [see Mildeningt ppl. a.]. 1882 in Imperial Diet. SuppL 
Hence MMd ‘nee!, Middening ppl. adjs. 

1842 Carou Wiseman Prayer Prarer-Bks, Ess. 1853 I. 
397 It is not Saul alone . . that hath felt the mildenin^ and 
calming influence of David’s harp. 1853 Kane Grtnnell 
Exp. xxxvii. H856) 34X The mildening temperature, 1864 
Lowell Fireside Trav, 3x5 Suffus^ with a tremulous, 
glooming glow, a mildened glory. 

SllTder^ ti- dial, (Lines.) [? cogn. w. Moulder 
v.’\ intr. To moulder, decay; to crumble awajt. 
lit. andy?^. Hence Milder.ng ppl. a. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art 0/ Survey i. ix. 20 This practise 
is most approuable and peculiar in nuldring Clay, which 
otherwlbc oy ohootingand melting downe into open Trenches, 
would choake vp the water-passages. 1632 Sanderson 
Serm, 353 Their estates crumble and milder away. 1647 
H. More CupiiCs Conjikt xv, Unthankful! wretch I Gods 
gifts thus to reject .\nd maken nought of Natures goodly 
dower. ITiat milders still away thro igh thy neglect. 167X 
Skinner Etymol.Ling.Angl., Moulder, agro Line. Milder. 
i&86.y. Line. Gloss. s.v., The stone-work is so mildered. 
It’s clean mildered away. The frost lays hold on it and it 
milders down. 

3Vtild5rriix, variant of Medbinacks Obs. 
Mildew (mi‘ldi? 7 ), sb. Forms: i meled^aw, 
xoildeaw, 3 mildeu, 4-6 myldew, 4-8 meldew, 

5- 7 maldewe, 6 myldswe, mild-, myldeawe, 

6- 7 mildewe, 7 mieldew, 7-8 milldew, (S 

mealy-dew), 4- mildew. [OE. meledMiv^ mil- 
dlaw =-OWO. inilitotiQIL\i.G. miltou, mod.G. with 
•etymologizing alteration mehllhait.\ Sw. injoldagg., 
Da tneldiig\ f.O Pent. (Goth. honey + 

*da'’vivO' Dew sb. The first element is in most of 
the Teut. langs. a>sirailated to '^meltvo^ Meal 

fl. = Honev-dew. Obs. 

a xooo Phoenix 260 No he foddor mete on moldan, 

nemne mele-deawes dsel gebyr^e, sc dreoseS oft act middre 
nihte. c 1050 Foe in Wr.-Wuleker 455/19 Nectar^ huni^, 
o55e mildeaw. a 1240 IFohnnge in Cott. Horn. 269 Swelter 
is munegunge of be ben mildeu o mu5e. 1563 W. Fulke 
Meteors (1571) 53 b, Ther is another kind of swete dewes, 
that falleth in England called the meldewes, which is as 
sweet as hony. 1598 F. Rous Thule T, She .. with sweele 
Mehd--wes doth anoint her face. x6o8 ’Fopsell .Serpents 65 
The Honny of Bees Is longer kept pure and fine, then any 
Manne or Mcldew. 1658 Rowland .MoufePs Theat. Ins. 
QoS A kindeof heavenly Ambroda falls down upon the leaves 
of plants (which ihey call honey dew, hut I rather mieldew). 
ftg. x6oo Fairfax ii. Ixi. 31 While on the Christian 
Lords Downe fell the mildew of his sugred words. 

2 , A morbid destructive growth upon plants, 
consisting of minute fungi, and having usually the 
appearance of a thin whitish coaling. Also, a 
similar growth on paper, leather, wood, etc., when 
exposed to damp. Usu. collect. sing.\ also with a 
and //,, denoting a particular attack of the disease. 

x34a///^M«zV/<?«<'r Honarum 334 b (Record Cornm.), Maxi- 
ma pars trumenti in parochia praedicta seminati distrueba* 


tur .. hoc anno . . per quendam rorem qui vocatur mildew, 
1382 Wyclik Gen. xli. 6 8eucne eerys, thinne and smytun 
with meldew. Promp. Parv.j^yjPz Myidew, rr/ 

*5*3 F 1 1 2HERB. H usb. § 54 They [rc. pasture-siiepe] selden 
rot but with myldewes. 1570 B. Gooce Pop. Kiugd. 111. 39 
Indocus doth defetide the come, fiom inyloeawes and from 
blast. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 246 If the place be subject to the 
annoyances of Smutting, lUteldews, Birds, &c. 1763 Mills 

Syst, Pract. Husb. 11. 411 The rust of corn, the honey-dew, 
the mealy-dew. 183^ Penny Lyci. XV. 209/2 The common 
orange-red mildew ot the Berberry isAucidiunt Berberides. 
x85p Ogilvie, Mtldesst^ . , spots on cloth or paper caused by 
moisture. *859 J ephson x. 153 Damp and moss 

and mildew are not such deadly enemies to art as the chisel 
of the modern stonemason. 

fg. 1640 Ld. J. Dicby Sp. in Ho. Com. 9 Nov. 7 [It] hath 
fallen againe upun the Land. .in Hailstones and Milldews, 
to batter and prostrate . our liberties, to blast . . our affec- 
tions. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages{\%Ti) HI. 84 Neitiier the 
blasts of arbitrary ppvyer could break them off, nor the 
mildew of servile opinion cause them to wither. 1874 L. 
Stephe.n Hours in Library {sZqd) I iv. 138 Something of 
the mildew of lime Is stealing over the Waverley Novels, 

3 . atlrib. and Comb.,, as mildew-blasty ~dropy 
-plant ; mildew-gangrane, -mortiflcaiion, gan- 
grene produced by diseased grain, such as gan- 
grenous ergotism {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890) ; 
graa^y gia^s tainted with mildew. 

X634 Milton CVw»x64oOf sov’ran use 'Gainst all inchant* 
ments, *inildew bla.'tt, or damp. 2808 Scott hlann, 11, 
xviii, T he mildew-drops fell one by one, With tinkling plash, 
upon tlie stone. 1523 Fitzmekb. Hush. § S4 *Myldewe- 
grasse is not gc^ for shepe. 1822-29 Good’s Study Med. 
(td. 3) III. 493 Gan^sena jtsiHaginea. ’’Mildew-mortifica- 
tion. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 209/2 Every precaution should 
be taken to prevent the spores of the *mildevv-plants from 
being communicated to the soil. 

Mildew (mrldi//), v. Also 7 melldaw, 8 
milldew. [f. the sb.J 
1 * trans. To taint with mildew. 

*55* [s'Ce Mildewf.dj}^/. a.J. 1605 Smaks. Learwt. iv, 123 
Hee .. Mildewes the uhite Wheate. 1747 Franklin Let. 
Wks. 1887 II. 76 A great deal of hay has been lost, and 
some corn mildewed. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxi. IV. 
541 The Licensing Act. .detains valuable packages of books 
at the Cu-itom House till the pages are mildewed. 

Jig- 2631 Brathwait It himziesy Almanack-maker 14 
whole .summer nights long hee lyes on his backe, as if hee 
were melfdew’d or planet-struck, gazing on the starrie gal- 
lede. ^ 2807 Montgomery zI/ijA’/mV/ 72 Tyrants, the comets 
of their kind, Whose withering influence ..smote and mil- 
dew'd man, 2898 Boolby France U. m. i. 47 Nor are the 
members of the lastitute, with alt their learning, recluses 
mildewed in tlie dust of folios. 

2 . intr. To become tainted with mildew. 

2631 iK.CHiLUm Hartlib's Legacy H Rank Land 
where Corn is apt to lodge, and con'-equenlly to Mildew. 
1824 J, Johnson Typogr. II. xiit. 482 Authors sometimes 
detain proofs so long, that the paper allotted for those 
sheets will mildew. 1839 PennyCycl. XV. aio/i Mr. Knight 
pre> ented his peas from mildewing by watering them abun- 
dantly and con-tanily. 

fg. 1864 Tennyson AylmePsF. 383 These old pheasant- 
lords, . , Who had mildew'd in their thousands, doing nothing. 
Hence Mi'ldewer. 

1807 Anna Seward Lett, (i8ii) VI. 389 The man ..is a 
noted mlldewer on the profits of the noolest verse. 

Mildewed (mWdi«d), ppl. a. [f. Mildew v. 
-k - ED L] Tai’ ted with mildew. 

*55* HuLOF.r, Mylle dewed, rubiginostts, 1602 Shaks. 
Ham. HI. iv. 64 Like a Mildew’d eare. aijzx Pope Lett., 
to Dk. Buckhm Wks. 1737 VI. 26 Two or three mill-dew’d 
pictures of mouldy ancestors. 1813 Sib H. Davy Agric. 
Chem, (18x4) 265 Great care should be taken that no mil- 
dewed straw is carried in the manure used for corri. 2897 
Hare Story of my Life (1900) VI, xxx. 472 Tlie mildewed 
rooms have .some scanty remnants of their old furniture. 
fig. 1605 Marston Dutch Courtesan ni. u 128 Tisse. 
Fayth loyce U a foolish bitter creature. Crisp. A pretty 
mildewed wench she k. Tisse. And faire. x6z6 E. F. Hist. 
Edtu, //(1680} 24 His hypocritical Entreaties and mildewed 
Piomises. 

Mildewy (mHdi«|i), a. [f. Mildew j^. + -t 1 ,] 
Tainted with mildew; of the nature of, or re- 
sembling, mildew. 

1835 Dickens Bos, Sccftes xiii, (1892) 113 The damp 
mildewy smell which pervade-s the place. 2838 — O. 'P'sv/st 
xxvt. Heaps of mildewy fragments of woollen-stuff. 2862 
Thoreau ExcursiotiSy Wild Apples (1863) 296 Foggy mil- 
dewy days. 

fig. 1884 R. Buchanan Foxgl<n>e Manor III. xxxiv. 247 
A creed so worn out, mildewy, and old-fashioned. 

tMi-ldfal, a. Obs. [? f. Mild sb. *■ -ful. See 
also Milful.] Merciful. Hence + MiTdfnlness. 

a 1225 Juliana 55 {2e mihti mildfule godd. a 1300 E. E. 
Psalter cxiv. 5 Mtldeful lauerd al And rightwise [Vulg. 
misericors Dominus et jHStHs\ CX440 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
8g66 (MS. 5) MildfoL 8975 (M^e) Myldefulle. X489 

Caxton Fayies of A. ni xvii, N viij, But of ryght vryton he 
ought to be myidefuli vnto hym. Ibid.. Thou hast .<ayde 
..that to a prysoner is myldefiilnes due of ryght vnto hym. 
t Mild-heart, a. Obs. (For forms see 
Heart.) [f. Mild Heart sb. Cf. OHG. 
viilt-herzi'\ Merciful^ kind-hearted. 

<7950 Lindisf. Cosp. Matt. v. 7 Ead-^e biSon roiltheorte 
[ciooo ^^r.,cix6o Hatton, ho mild heortan] fordon hiota 
vel i5a miltheortnise him ;;efylges. c 1200 Trin, Cotl. Horn. 
t2i Mild-heorte he is togenes heom. ^ e 1205 Lay. 16813 pe 
king vves mild beorte & heold hine stille. I1340 A^enb. 142 
pe milde herten and simple.] 

Hence f BXildlieartfuL a., merciful ; Mildheart- 
lailc I Orrnm), t Mildheartness, mercifulness.. 

egoo La’vs of xElfred c- 49 Hie Sa gesetton, for Saere j 
mildheortnesse pe Crist l£Brd^..h<cUe [etc.], c xaoo Ormin j 


X142 patt he purrh hiss mildherrtlej^c Forr^sefe pe^^re 
gilltess. Ibid. 2893 Forr a33 birrh rihliiwisncs>e ben purrh 
mildheorrtne^e lemmpredd. a 1225 Juliana 66 Mildlieort- 
fule godd milce pi meiden. 0x300 E. E. Ixx.wiii. 

I Mildehertnesses of lauerd IVulg. misericordias Domini], 

Mild-liearted| a. [Formed as piec. +-ED ^.] 
Tender-heaited, gentle, mercilul. 

c XX7S Lamb. Horn. 23 ForSon drihten is mildheorteS inch 
he wule hit me for^euen. tfxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 95 Mild- 
heoited be3 pe man pe reoud his neh^ebures unselSe. a 1300 
F. E. Psalter cii. 8 Rewful and mildeherted lauerd gode. 
1843 Marryat M. Fiolei xxxiii, Mild-hearted savages. 

Hence Mild-heartedness. 

1867 Freeman Norm, Conq. (1877) I. App.553 King iElfred’s 
notion.. that the.. wergild was introduced by the Christian 
Bishops in imitation of the mild-heartedness of cHkt. [Cf. 
quot. (7900 S.V. Mildheaktness.] 

t Mvldliede. Obs. [f. Mild(7.+-//^i/j, -head.] 
Mildne.^s, mercifulness ; meekness. 


cxz^o S. Eng. Leg. J. 291/208 pat swete mayde f^rr. the 
Virgin Mary] so hende cudde hire milde-hede, and frara 
heouene to him a-doun gan wende. 1340 Ayenb. 133 pet is 
ari^t pouerte of go>t and mildehede of herte. 2489 Caxton 
Faytfs of A. iii. xvii. N vii, Yf myldehede is due to hym 
[a prisoner], 

Mildish (msrldij), a. [f. AIild fl. + -isHi.] 
Somewhat mild, 

*853 G, J. Cayley Las Alforjas II. 143 So they changed 
their cries of in’alegro for ‘ Que lastima t ' (what a pity), a 
mildkh reparation under the circumstances. 

t Mil^y, a. Obs. ff. Mild a. + -lx Cf, 
ON. mildligr^ - Mild a. 

<1950 Durham Ritual (Surtees) 37 Mildelic, propUitts. 
CX205 Lay. 8832 Mid mildliche worden. 

Mildly (msrldli), adv. [f. Mild a. + -LX -.2 
In a mild manner. (See the senses of the adj.) 

0893 K. iELFRRD Oros, I. viii, § i His se cyning . . milde- 
lice onfeng. a 2225 Ancr. R. 136 Ine swete munegunge of 
pe so5e wunden pet he o3 sooe rode mildeliche polede. 
C2250 Gen, 4- Ex. 2778 Ford he nam to sen wiiierlike, Hu 
3at fier brende milde-like. axysa Cursor M, 15652 Ful 
mildli to pam he spak. 1387 1 ‘revisa Higden (Rolls! VII, 
97 Canute . . afterwarde dede more myldely {hlS. / 3 , myid- 
loker, V, myldclokur] wip seynt Edmond. rx4So;tr. De 
hnitationewx. H. 123, 1 owte in euery blamyng & repreuyng 
to meke myself & suflVe myldely. 2593 Shaks. Rich, It, v. 
i. 32 Wilt thou, Pupin-like,Take thy Conection mildly, klssc 
the Rodde..? 1626 BACoN.S>’/X'tf S^rsT'he AiTeoncc htated 
. .maketh the Flame burne more mildly, and so helpeth the 
Coniinuance. 2646 Maynb Serm. Unity 13 Pardon the 
hardnes of the languace. I cannot make the Scripture 
speak mildlyer then it doth, 2843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. 
Med. xxviii. 360 We ought to have treated her mildly, giving 
small doses of calomel or blue pill. 

Conih. 1^67 Drant Horace, Eb. i. xv. Evj, Then do I 
hope to dnnke Lyuely and myldlie rellesde wynes* 2876 
Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xxviii. The mildly-uttered sugges- 
tion. 1899 AUbutPs Syst. Med, VII. 681 The patient be- 
came mildly demented. 

Mildness (msPldnes). [-ness.] The quality 
of being mild (see the adj.) : a. as an attribute of 
persons, their actions, etc. 

<2x3x0 in Wright Lyric P. xxv. 73 lesu, thi mildenesse 
froieth me. 2377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xv. 169 And alle manere 
meschiefs in myldenesse he sufireth. 2526 Pitgr. Per/. (W. 
de W. 1531) 31b, To haue myldnes, gentylne>5, and good 
maner in all our conuersacyon. 2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 
IV. iv, 20 This is it that makes me bridle passion, And beare 
with Mildnesse my mi'loriunes crosse. 1643 Milxon Di- 
vorce II. vii. Wks, 1851 IV. 70 The terror of the Law wa'< as 
a servant to amplifie and illustrat the mildnesse of grace. 
1768 Sterne Sent. Journ., Calais (1775) I. 5 T'he Bouibon 
is by no means a cruel race . . there is a mi!dne>-s in their 
blood. 1823 Eustace Italy (1815) III. vi. 226 The Roman 
Government .. though despotic and abov^ all control,., is 
exercised by the Pontiff with mildness. 2839 Thirlwall 
Greece VI. 131 Armspes.. was generally beiovwl on account 
of the mildness of his character. 

b. of things. 

1605 Camden Rem. g Being mellowed and mollified by the 
mildenes of the soyle and sweete aire. x6o8 D. T{uvil] 
Ess. Pol. ff Mor. 73 b, Let him not glorie in the mildnesse 
of hisstarres. 2707 Mortimer // wr/-. 273 The Drink hath 
a delicate mildness. 2774 Coldsal Nat. Hist. (1776) V, 21 
The mildness of the season. 2832 Lewis Z^//. (1870 25 T'he 
perfect mildness and serenity of the weather is extraordinary. 

Mildrop, variant of Meldrop. 

MildSy miles* dial. Forms: 1 melde, 5 
irielde, medles, 7 meedles, 8 mails, 9 melgs, 
meals, meols, myl(i)es, miles, milds. [OE. 
melde wk. fern., cogn. w, OHG. melda, melde 
(MIIGm mod.G. melde), also with different ablnut- 
grades malta, mollo, MLG., Du. melde. Some 
scholars suggest that the Teut. word may be 
cogn. w. Gr. ^Xirov (? « *n\iTov) Blite.] A naraO 
for various species of Atriplex and Chenopodium, 

c ioooSax.Leechd.lll. 6Mugwyrt, organa, melde.quinque 
folium. Ibid. 54 Niraeac meldon 5a wyrL cx'yspMed.MS. 
in ArHisohHa XXX 410 Medics, c 7450 A/yk/ta. Anc^. 
Oxon.) 16 At/nplexagresiis,. ang. mielde x^-y^Cetarde s 
He*bal%\i^^\, to Gen. Table, Meedles Arage. x8o8 Jamie- 
son, .Chenopodium viride, el album, Linn,; 

thusdenominated, as growing on dunghills. x8xx W. Aitok 

Agric. .^urv. A yrs. 675 (Jam.) Chenopodium several species, 
Goo'efoot : wild spinage, or mails. 2839 Mag. Dorn. Acorn 
IV. 248 1 he mild succulent weeds, such as chick-weed, and 
mile^ or fai-hen. 1853 G. JohustohBo/. E. Boid. 171 Che- 
nopoiiium album. Mjles. 1878 Cumberld. Gloss. Inirod. 
ig Chenopodium album, Meols, Fat ften. 

t Mrldship. Obs. [-ship.] Mildness. 

c 1200 Tiin. Cott. Horn. 49 Habbe we. .mildshipe of duue; 
CX205 Lav. 17146 Whan, .mon me mid mifde--cipe wulle me 
bkechen. c xzyoHaliMeid, 659 Miltschipc S: meokeschipc 

dl -3 
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of heorte. a 1240 Wohuuge in Cott. Horn, 1 . 373 Meknesse 
and niildschipe makes mon eihwer luued, 

t Mrldy, obs^ [f. Mild <7. + -y.] Mild. 

1598 Q. Euz. Englishinss 139/24 Who.. is Of mildy spirit 
[Gr. JTp^o*.]. 

Mile (mail), sb^ Forms : i mil, 3-7 myle, 4-6 
myl, 5 Sc, myill, 5-6 mylle, 7 mille. [OE. mil 
fern. ^MD«. mile (Du. mijl)^ OHG. mila^ milla 
(MHG. intUi mod.G. meile')^ ON. mila (prob. 
from OE. ; Svv., Da. WGer. *milja, a. L. 

milia, millia^ pi. of mtle^ mille thousand. In the 
Rom. laiigs. the L. sing, is represented by F. milky 
It, miglio masj., and the pi. by Pr., Sp. millay Pg, 
mil/ia fern.] - 

1 . Originally, the Roman lineal measure of 
1,000 paces {tnille passits or passnnm')y computed 
to have been about 1,618 yards. Hence, the unit 
of measure derived from this, used in the Pritish 
Isles and in other English-speaking countries. Its 
length has varied considerably at different periods 
and in different localities, chiefly owing to the in- 
fluence of the agricultural system of measures with 
which the mile has been brought into relation (see 
Furlong). The legal mile in the British Empire 
and the U.S. is now 1,760 yards. The Irish mile 
of 3,240 yards is still in rustic use. The obsolete 
Scottish mile was longer than the English, and 
probably varied according to time and place ; one 
of the values given for it is 1,976 yards. 

The use of the sing, form with a plural numeral is now 
only vulgar or dialectal ; in the earlier part of the xgth c. it 
was recognized as permissible colloquiaily. 

97X BlickL Horn. 129 Ac eac swylcc Gerusalem J)a burh, 
seo is west J^onon from bzere stowe on anre mile, cxooo 
/Elfric Gioss. in Wr.-Wulcker 147/22 Miliariuuiy leouue, 
mile, c 1203 ^ices^ Virtues \-2’j Se 3 e net ))e to gonne mid 
him twa milen, ga mid him J>rie. ^1290 S.Eng, Le^. I. 
48/48 pat bote preo Mile panne it nas. 'I Shires 
Hundreds of Eng* in O, E, Atisc. 145 Engle lond is eylite 
hundred Myle long, from penwyp steorie pat Is fyftene 
l^Iylen by-yonde IVIihhales steowe. 1340 Hamfole Pk 
C ause, 7683 A id pat ilka myle fully contene A thovvsand 

f ases or cubites sene, c 1470 Henry Wallaee v. 782 The 
nglishmen was than within a myill. X470-8S Malory 
Arthur IV. iv, 123 Kyng Pellinore was within thre myle 
with a grete boost. 2532 More Epitaph Pref., Wks. i4X^/t 
Thre smal Miles from London, 1598 Dalrymplb tr. Leslie's 
Hist, Scot, I, 27 The craig is a myl witliin the Sey. 1653 
Fuller Hist, Camb, 37 An hairs breadih fixed by a divine 
finger, shall (Drove as efiecluall a separation from danger, 
as a miles distance. 1672 Petty Pol, Anat, 375 Eleven 
Irish miles make 14 English. 1690 Marlborough in Ld. 
WoUeley Life (1894} II. 213 A place called Macrom twelfe 
milles from hence. ^ 1699 Bentley Phat. 1. 97 The Mistake 
in the Situation, might perhaps be five Mile. 1769 Goldsm. 
Hist, Rome (1786) li. 51 In this plain.. were two little hills 
at about a mile distance from each other, a 1796 Burns 
* O, my luve*s like a red, red rose"'. And 1 will come again, 
my luve, Tho* it were ten thousand mile. 1838THIRLWALL 
Greece xx. III. 154 The channel between the two points is 
not quite a mile broad. 1850 Dickens Dav. Copp, xl, IM 
go ten thousand mile. . 

b. ^Explicitly square or superjicial milel) A 
measure of area equal to the content of a square 
with a side one mile in length. So, rarely, cubic 
(pc cubical) mile; a measure of voluirie equal to 
that of a cube bounded by lines Gne mile in length. 

1698 Kf.ill Exam. Th. Earth (X73P 129 Twenty six Po's 
will pour into the Sea one Cubical mile of water in a day. 
1864 Trevelyan Compet, Wallah (1866) 121 A thousand 
square miles. 

c. A race, or a portion of a race, extending over 
a mile’s length of the course. 

X901 Daily Tel, X2 Oct. 10/2 Fourier, .broke all automobile 
records. The time for the fastest mile was 66'4-5 sec. 

d. trausf, and jig. Chiefly adverbially in plural, 
implying a great distance or interval. 

1^8 Shaks. L. L, L. V, iL 54 The Letter is too long by 
halfe a mile. 1592 ~ Rom. 4 fill. 111. v. 82 Villaine and he, 
be manyMiles assunder. 1889 Ruskin Prxterila 109 My 
eldest Irish pupil . .was miles and miles my superior. 1890 
‘R, Boldrewood’ Col. Reformer 282 Awful fuss al- 

ways made about him. No swell within miles of him. 

2 .' Used to render its etymological equivalent in 
other European languages. 

In Italy (where there are many different miles), Spain, and 
Portugal, the ‘ mile ’ h;w been developed from the ancient 
Roman measure, and its length ranges between | and 
English mile. In Germany, Austria, Holland, and the 
Scandinavian countries, on the other hand, the * mile ’ seems 
to represent the ancient Germanic rasta, to which the Latin 
name was apparently allied arbitrarily; its values nange 
fr6m .about si to over 6 English miles. 

(;x400 Maundkv. (1839) V. 55 It iswela 1880 Myle of Lorn- 
bardye. 1538 Elyot Diet., Rasta, a duche myle. 1559 
W. Cunningham Classe 57, 8. of these furlonges 

do make an Italian or Englishe mile, which beyng mulliphed 
by 4. makes ,32. furlonges, the length of a comon Germanic 
mile. 1617 Moryson Ituu 1. 179 After I had ridden four 
houres space (for the Sweiizers miles are so long, I 
wondered to heare that we had ridden but one mile. 1632 
LiiiicowT^-at/. IX. 4x5 The Hungarian miles are the longest 
vpon'eaxth, for cucry one of their<, is sixe of our Scots miles, 
nine English.' 1753 Hanway Trav. {1762) I.vii. Ixxxix. 408 
These computed German miles arc in some places four, 
in otbeis five miles English. ' • ^ ^ ^ • 

3 . Geographical, geometricaly ■\maritimc, nautic{al 
mile : a measure of length — one minute of a great 
circle of the earth. 

Owing to the fact that the earth is not a true sphere, the 
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• mile* as thus defined varies considerably, the difference 
between the extreme values being about 62 feet ; when taken 
as a minute of the meridian, the value increases with the 
latitude, in con'^equence of the varying curvature. It has 
ttieiefore been found convenient to assign a standard value 
for nautical use ; the British Admiralty fixes It at 6,oSo feet. 

1632 Lithcow Trav, viii. 362 Three hundred Marltina 
mile.s. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 287 Italian or geometri- 
cal miles (at the rale of 60 to a degree). 1834 Nat. Philos., 
Navig. II. ii. ^15 (Usef. KnowL Soc.), A_ geographical or 
nautical mile is^, of a degree of a great circle of the earth. 
X87S Bedford Sailors Pocket Bk, v, (ed. 2) 201 note. The 
Nautical mile as defined by hydrographers is the length of 
a minute of the meridian, and is different for every different 
latitude. i8go E. F. Knight Cruise of * Alerte' \\\\. 131 
Trinidad is roughly 680 nautic miles from Bahia. 

f 4 . As a vague measure of time ; the time in 
which one might journey a mile ; = Mileway. Obs. 

f X330 Florice 4 Bl. (1857)504 Hire cussing laste amile 
And that hem thoughtc litel while. X390 Gower Conf. II. 
24 And thogh I stonde there a myle, A 1 is foryete for the 
while. x^..Sir Beues tjs (MS. C.), A long myle he .soght, 
Or he the bore fynde moght. c i^olpomydon 1466 He had 
not slepyd hut a while, Not the space of a myle. c 2450 .S 7 . 

(Surtees) 5053 For before a lilil while Noght j^e 
space of half a mile. 2594 Spenser Amoreiti Ixxxvi, And 
makelh euery minute seem a myle. 

5 . ailrib. and Comb, a. simple atlrib., as in 
mile-race ; also in combinations with prefixed 
numeral, as twenty-mile walky six-mile track. 

b. Combined with adjs., as in mile-deepy ^highy 
-long. Also (nonce-uses) in attributive or adjec- 
tival uses of advb. phrases, as mile-awayy mile(s-off, 

2897 Kipling Captains Courageous xot Ihe tiny black 
buoy-flag on the snoulder of a *mile-away swell. 1903 — 
Settler ■20 in 5 Nations i54T*he Iocu<it’s *mile-deep swarm. 
1834 De Quincey in Tail's Mag, I. 85/1 At time.s we turned 
off into some less tumultuous street, but of the same '*mi!e- 
long character. 2870 Miss Broughton Redas Rose I. 140 
The rooks . . have flapped heavily home to ihe *mile-off 
rookery. 2882 T. Hardy Laodicean v. v. There was a 
miles-off expression in hers (xc. her eyes]. 

c. Special comb.: mile-horse, a horse trained 
for a mile race; mile-hunter, a cyclist who is 
intent on accomplishing great distances; mile- 
mark, a milestone or other object placed to indi- 
cate the distance of a mile from a starting-point 
or from another mark; mile-post, a post serving 
as a mile-mark ; f mile-square, a square mile. 

2829 sporting Mag, XXIII. 266 As to the •mile horses, 
I spoke of packers, and not of trotters. 2898 Cycling 26 £n 
route — Uo not degenerate intoa * *mUe-hunler\ x6xo Hol- 
land Camden's Brit. 1. 423 London-stone, wliicb 1 take to 
have beene a MUliarie or •Milemarke. 1892 Stevenson 
Across the Plains 308 Christmas is not only the mile-mark 
of another year. sSiz Sporting blag, XaXIX. 50 Beal 
headed Wood at every *mile-post. 2754 Edwards Freed. 
Will IV. viti. (1762) 242 *Tis improper to talk of Months and 
Years of the Divine Existence, and *Mile-squares of Deity. 

Obs, Forms: imiil,mil,4-5mylie, 
4-6 raylo, milo, 5 myld(e, milde. See also Mill 
sbl^ [OE. mil (and, prob. independently, ME, 
myk)y ad. L. milium : see Millet.] «= Millet. 

aOoo Ags, Voc. in Wr.-WuIcker 32/35 Milium, miil, 
C1050 Voc. ibid. 443/19 Milium, mil. 2382 WvcLiF Isa. 
xxviii. 25 Barly, and myle, and ficchc. — Ezek, iv. 9 Take 
thou to thee whete, and barlt, and bene, and lent, and mylie. 
2398TREVISA A‘ar//x. /*. A\ xvii. cv. (1495) 669 Myle [v. r, 

mile] is an herbe with a longe stalke. <rz42o Pallad. on 
Hnsb, 1. 722 Eek myld is good (for geesej. 2552 Turner 
Herbal u. 40 Lithospermoii . . is called gray mil . . to put a 
difference betwene it and^ the other mile or millet 2568 
Ibid. ni. Pref., Myle called in Duche Herse,in Latin Milium, 
tMile, V, Obs, rare, iratis. To ornament (a 
cloth) with stripes near the edge. Only in Miled 
(later milded) ppl, a, ; Miling vbl. sb., a stripe. 
The sense seems to, be certain from a comparison of quot. 
2523 with an entry of 1496-7 in the same document, p. 32: 
‘An Awlter clothe diaper.. with iiij Blewe Kayes at euery 
ende t)f the saide cloth 

2512 in JacoPs Hist. Faversham (1774) 164 A Jyttel olde 
lowell pleyn miled with blewe. 2523 Rec. St. Mary-at-Hzil 
(2904) 35 An auUer cloth of fine dyapre with a Cros of Sylke 
in the Middes. .& at euery ende v. blewe Mylynges. 2548 
MS. Acc, St. yohn's Hasp., Canterb., A Towell of dyapar 
myleed wyth ble%ve. 25156 Churchw. Acc, St. Dunstazt's, 
Canterb., A towell myided with blewe. One towelle mylded. 
One towelle mylded with whyt 2590 in Archeeologia XL, 
340 Itm, two mylded napkins. 

Mileage (m3iTed3). Also 8 milage, [f. Mile 

-AGE.] 

. 1 . A travelling allowance at a fi.xed rate per mile; 
spec. U.S. the allowance made to a member of 
congress to cover the expenses of the journey be- 
tween his home and the capital. 

2754 Franklin /’/ orriy'C/’wbn Wks. 1887 II. 345 Members* 
Pay. — shillings sterling per diem, during iheir sitting, and 
milage for travelling expenses. 2776 H. ( 5 ates in Sparks 
Corr, Amcr. Rev. (18531 1 - a8i The militia were promised 
their milenge and billeting-money. x8M Brvce Amer. 
Co//;wit».(i89o> II.xl. 95 A small allowance, called mileage, 
for travelling expenses. , • . , 

b. See quot. 

1845 M'Colloch Taxation. 11, vi, (1852) 280 The duty on 
siaac-carriages consists of a licence duly of 3/. 32. a year, 
and of a mileage, or duly of so much per mile travelled over, 
according to the number of passengers the carriage Is 
licensed to carry. 

2 . The aggregate number of miles of way made,, 
used or travell^ over; extent or distance in miles. 
Also, rate of travel in miles. 


MILEWAY. 

2862 Smiles Engineers I. 220 The total mileage of turn- 
pike roads . . was about one hundred and eighty miles. xMi 
Lubbock in Nature No. 6i8. 412 The prc.sent mileage of 
railway.^ is over 200,000 miles. ' 1890 J‘/>rc/<2/<?r7 Junc792To 
compuie the speed or mileage of quick-moving animals. 
1892 T. Hardy Tess xHv, As the mileage lessened between 
her and the spot of her pilgrimage, so did Tess’s confidence 
: decrease. 2902 Westm, Gaz, 5 Apr. 20/1 There has been 
a very material decline in the traffic receipts though the 
mileage run has been practically the same. 

b. Jig. 

2860 Russell Diary India I. x. 155 It has been a heavy 
mileage of neglect for which we have already paid dearly. 
2902 Daily Chron. 15 Oct. 3/2 .A study less common than the 
mileage of metrical English might lead one to suppose. 

c. atlrib. 

2885 H. O. Forbes East. Archipelago 52 Stations. .which 
private travellers can obtain permission to make use of on 
payment of small mileage dues. 1E95 Westm. Gas. 14 May 
8/2 The mileage rate of threepence for each first-class pas- 
senger. 

Mi'le-castle. AuHq, One of a series of fortifi- 
cations erected by the Romans at intervals along 
the lines of their military walls. ■ 

2732 Horsley Rom, Antiq. Brit. 1 18 These mj/r/Ax seem 
to have stood closest, where the stations are widest, and are 
by some modern authors called mile castles or milliary 
castella. 

Mileguetta, obs. variant of Malaguetta. - 

2727 Bailey vol. II, Mileguetta, Cardamoms, Grains. 
Miled, obs. form of Mild. 
fMiler^. Obs. rare^^. [a. F. millier (from 
iith c.) L. millidriumy f. mille thousand.] A 
military corps or company of one thousand men. 

^2330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 23527 By milers & 
by centenets Sette |>ey ]>e bataille seers. 

Miler 2 (msi’lsj). Sporting slang, [f. MiLE^-h 
-ER^.] A man or a horse specially qualified or 
trained to run or race a mile course. 

1892 Lock to Lock Times 24 Oct. 14/1 Allen is one of the 
best ‘milers* in the country. Z894ASTLEY50 Years Life 
II. xoo Vexation colt. .turned out a real good miler. 

Miles, variant of Milds dial, 

Milesian (msilf’Jian, mi-), a."^ and sb.^ [f. L. 
b/ilcsius (Gr. MiXrjati s) of or pertaining to Miletus 
-f -AN.] a. a(l/\ Of or pertaining to Miletus, a city 
of Asia Minor, or to its inhabitants, b. sb. An 
inhabitant of Miletus. 

Milesian tales (Gr, ra MiA>}7ioxd,^ L. Milesix pz,fabtils\ 
a class ofvoluptuousromances mentioned by ancient writers. 

2649 OciLBY tr. Virg. Georg, ill. (1684) 102 In rich Milesian 
Fleeces clothed. 2655 Stanley Hist. Philos, ii. (1687) 61/1 
Anaximander a Milesian. 2886 Encyct, Brit, XXI. 319/z 
U'he Milesian tale .. grew in the hands of Petronius and 
Apuleius into the satirical romance. 

Milesian (msilf’Jian, mi-), and [f, the 
nnme of Milesius (Miledh), a fabulous Spanish 
king whose sons are reputed to have conquered 
and reorganized the ancient kingdom of Ireland 
about 1 300 B.C.] a. act;. Of or pertaining to King 
Milesius or his people ; Irish, b. sb. A member of 
the race descended from the companions of Mi- 
lesius. Hence (sometimes jocularly), an Irishman. 

2772 Mrs. Griffith Hist. Lady Barionh 54Theold Irish 
families stile themselves Miksianspxom Milesius, a Spaniard, 
who brought over a colony of his countrymen to people the 
island, 2772 Macpherson Introd. Hist. Gt. Brit. 102 Some 
Irish annalists affirm, that the Piets, .were tributary .to the 
Milesian Scots of Ireland. 2773 — Ossian's Poems, Dissert. 
(z8o6) I. p. xli, As a Scotchman, and of course, descended of 
the Milesian race. 

MiTestoue* [f- Mile + Stone.] 

1 . A pillar set up on a highway or other road or 
course to mark the miles. 

a 2746 Holdsworth Virgil (1768) 483 The first mile-stone 
on the V»a Appia. 2774 Beverley < 5 * hessle Road Actii. ij 
Roads to be measured and milestones erected. 1858 Lytton 
What will he do i. iii, The cobbler seated himself on a lonely 
milestone. 

fig. 2847 Emerson Repr. Men, Uses Gt. Men Wks. (Bohn) 

1 . 288 Foralime,.our teachers serve us personally, as metres 
or milestones of progress. 2897 N. < 5 - Q. Slh Ser. XII. 254/2 
Ever since 1 have passed my eightieth milestone. 

2. slang. ^Sec quot.) 

i8xa J, H. Vaux Flash Diet., Milestone, a country boob>v 
Milet, obs. form of Millet. 

+ Mi'leway, Obs, [f. Mile jA1 + Way.] 

1 . The space of time in which a mile may b& 
travelled on foot ; a period of twenty minutes. 
Hence Asir., a third of an hour of angular mea- 
surement. 

23. , Evang. Nicod. 704 in Arehiv Stud, neu, Spr. Llll. 
404 | 7 e sonne’at his ded wex all wan wele ihie myle way or 
mare, c 2350 Will. Palerne 1578 Alle )?e surgens of salcrne 
so sone ne cohen Haue lesed his langour and h:s liif saued, 
Ashe maide meliors in a mile>sei dede. c 2386 Chaucer 
Shipman's T. 276, I shal nat faillesurclyofmy day.Nalfor 
a thousand frankes, a myle-way. e 2391 -^Astral, i. § 10 As. 

I have .sai A 5 of thisc degrees maken a mile-vvcy, and 3 mile- 
wey maken an houre. 

■ 2 . A distance of one mile. 

23 . . K. A Us, 3487 He swam in ihilkc bevy arroes ; A mile 
waie with sirengihe ofarmes. ' 1362 Lancl. P . PI, A. viii. 

131 On Maluerne.hullcs. Musyng on his Meeteles A myle 
wei Ich 3e6de. c 2470 Gol. ^ Oaw. 572 Thus that mcllil on 
mold, anc' myle way and nmlre. 2530 Palsgr. 862/t Over • 
a myle way, oultre vne mile. 

3 . A name applied to certain roads in the neigh- - 
bourhood of Oxford. Also atlrib. 
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1771 Act II Geo. ///, c. ip {titled An Act for amending 
certain of the MiteAVays leading to Oxford. Ibid.y Whereas 
such of the several Roads near the University and City 
of Oxford usually called the Mile-Ways, as are not Fart of 
any Turnpike Road, are in a very bad Stale [etc. J. 1798 in 
Jkirs. B. Stapleton Three Oxford Parishes (O.H.S.) 164 
Paid Scroggs, surveyor, the Mileway money,^7 o o. 
Mileyner, obs. form of Milliner. 

Milfoil (mi’lfoil). Forms: 4 mille-, mylfoly, 
5 myllefoyle, millefoil, melle-, myllyfoly, 
5-6 mylfoile, 6 raylfoyle, myllefoly, 6-7 mil- 
foile, 7 mUlefoil(e, 3, 7- milfoil. [ME. milfoil^ 
a. OF. milfoil masc. (also milleftteille, mod.F. 
mille-feuillc fern., after feuille leaf) L. mili^ 
folium^ millefolitim^ f. viille thousand + 

folitwt leaf. The name alludes to the many finely- 
divided leaves of the plant. Cf. the synonymous 
Gr. x‘^tot^uAXoy (f. thousand + <puAAot» leaf), 
It. millefogliot milUfoglU^ Pg. vtillfolhas.'] 

1 , The common yarrow, Achillea Millefolium, 

[c looo Sax. Leeclul. I. 194 Wi 5 ^eswell, ^enim has ylcan 

wyrteuiyllefolium.] £1265 inWr.-Wulckersss/g 

Idilie/oliumt Milfoil. 14., in Rel. Ant. I. 55 Takconfery, 
marigolde, matfelon, mylfoyle. 14., Stochh. Uted.^MS. i. 
173 in Anglia XVI II. 299 Take mylfoly & flour & comyn. 
c 1450 ifE. A/ed. Bk. (Heinrich) ria Take betoyne, verueyne 
Tnillefoi!, & quintfoile, ana, wasshe hem, & grynde hem in 
a morler. 2567 Maplet 6V. Forest 52 MyJfoile, of some 
Yarrow or Nosebleede, is a small and short set or shrub. 
*579 Langham Card. Health (1633)397 Milfoile or yarrow : 
The decoction thereof doth cure tlie bloudy flixe and all 
other Insks. 2615 Bkathwait Strapfado (1878) 88 The 
pinke, the plantaine, milfoile. eueryone. 1728 J. Gardiner 
tr. Un Cardens 41 The Milfoil next her'thousand 
Leaves displays. 1877 Besa.vt & Rice Harp 4 Cr. 1, The 
..yellow hawkweed, pink herbrobert, and the while milfoil, 
b. The genus Achillea. 

X789 W, Aiton Horttis Ke'doensisWI.. Achillea. SaniO' 

Lavender-col ton-leav'd Milfoil. Ibid., A. Ageraium. . 
Sweet Milfoil, or Maudlin. Ibid., A. tomentosa. 
Milfoil..,/!, pubescens. .Downy Milfoil [etc ]. 1882 Garden 
12 Aug. 134/2 Unlike most of the Milfoils, it is., a decidedly 
handsome and stately border plant. 

2 . In the names of plants of other genera, as 
hooded (water) milfoil, the genus Uiricularia ; 
knight’s milfoil, Siratiotes aloides j water mil- 
foil, {a) the genus Myriophyllum ; (^) the water 
violet, Hottonia palnstris. 

* 57 ® Lvte Dodoens i. ci. 142 Water Milfoyle or Yearrow. 
Ibid. 143 Knights Milfoyle : souldiers Yerrow, 1597 
Gerardis Herbal \u cclxxxvi. 678 W.ater Milfoile or water 
Yarrow hath long and large leaues[etc.l. \n\xConipl, P'am.^ 
Piece II. iii. 380 Likewise these in the Water-tubs, the 
Water Violet, and Water Milfoil, with some others. 1760 
J. Lee Introd, Bot, App. 319 lililfoil. Water, Hottonia. 
Ibid., Milfoil, \lz.W,A[yri<iphyllum. Ibid., Milfoil, Water, 
Uiricularia. 2854 S. Thomson IVild FI. in. (ed. 4) 205 We 
may find one or other of the water mill.foils. 2^3 Prior 
Brit, Plants s. v., Hooded-Milfoil, Uiricularia, L., Water 
Milfoil, Myriophyllum, L. x866 Trea^, Bot. s.v., Water 
^iilfoil, Myriophyllum ; also Hottonia palustris. 
fMilful, a. ? var. Mildfol or Milceful. 

CZ400 R. Clone. (Rolls) 8966 (^IS. B) Mylfol. Ibid. 8975 
CMS. B) Mylfol, IMS. 8) milfol. 
f Itllilget Obs. In 5 mylge. (vans. To dig 
round about. Hence Mrlging vbl. sb. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. ii. 296 Mylge hem not [ong. r/V- 
enmfodi non debent\ in lymes whan that floure. Ibid. 362 
In their age a mylging they desireth, Lest thai thcrynne al 
boor yberded goo. ibid, in. 522 In the semynary sholde 
The plauntes now be mylged euerychon. 

II Milia (mi’lia), sb, pi. Path. [L., pi. of milium 
Millet, Miliusl] Minute spots, resembling those 
of measles, which occur in miliary fever, 

1876 Duhrinc Dis. Skin 1x9 Milia have ‘their seat for the 
most part upon the face, especially on the forehead and about 
the eyelids. 1890 in Syd, Soc. Lex, 

Milia : see Milly Obs, 

Zffiliaceous (mili,^i-j3s), a. [f. prec. + 
-ACEous.] Of the nature of milia; like millet or 
the millet-seed. 

1684 tr. UcneCs Merc, Compii.^ xvnr. 610 Some miliaceous 
roughnesses, .arose upon the >kin. 1890 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t mi'liad. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. L. milia, pi. of 
mille thousand: cf. Myriad.] A collected thousand. 

x6i6-6i Holyday Persius 298 Thou shall not buy . . This 
my dear scoff, my nothing, for whole miliads Of any base 
poets iong-winded Iliads. 1732 Stackkocse Hist. Bible 
(1767) III. VI. i. 575 This miliad of wives and concubines. 

tlili'liar. Obs.mrc^'K In 5 milyair. [ad. L. 
milidrituni\ A tall narrow vessel used in Roman 
baths for drawing and warming water. 

CX420 Pallad. on Husb. x. '1093 A milyair of leed [orig, 
miliarium piumbeum\. 

II Miliaria (mili|e-»Ti|a). [mod.L. uses of L. 
miliaria, fern, of milidriits : see Miliary ai\ 
tl. The corn-bunting, Emberha miliaria. Ohs. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Miliaria, a Bird that feeds 

upon Millet, a Linnet. 

2 . Path. Miliary fever: see Miliary tr. 2. 

. 1807 Med. 7 rnl. XVII. 399 Section 2. Exanthemata .. 
miliaria, urticaria, .. and variola vaccina. 1822-34 Goods 
Study Med. (ed. 4)111. 408 Various species of ecpyesis, small- 
pox and in one instance miliaria. 1876 Duhring Dis. Skin 
230 Miliaria is an acute, inflammatory disorder of the sweat- 
glands. in Syd. Soc. Lex. _ _ 

. Miliary (midiari), a. [ad. L. mihdritts per- 
taining to millet, f. milium Mill sbA, Millet: | 
see -ARY.] 


1 . Phys. and Path. Resembling a millet'Seed in 
size orfoim ; resembling an aggregation of millet- 
seeds. Miliary gland', one of the sebaceous glands 
of the skin. Miliary tubercle': a greyish-white 
spherical body about the size of a millet-seed, 
common in diseased tissues of the lungs and in 
the membrane of the brain. 

1685 Boyle ,S‘a7«^r./!ir23 The minute or miliary Glandules 
of the Skin. 17x5 Chevne Philos. Princ. Relig. i. vi. 325 
Between these Scal^ the Excretory Ducts of the Miliary 
Glands of the true Skin open. 2725 Huxham in Phil. Trans. 
XXXIII. 380 There would ap^ar in the Interstices of the 
Pox several miUary Pustules. 18x6 Keith Phys. Bot. I. 68 
The miliary glands of animals. 1834 J. Yosinr.s Laennec's 
pis. Chest led, 4) 325 We find a great many^ ulcers in the 
intestines, and in most of these, small miliary tubercles. 
1854 Jones & Siev. Pathol, Anat. (1875) 241 The deposit of 
tubercle, .occurs in the shape ofsmall miliary granules. 1899 
Alibutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 478 A firm, miliary or prurigo- 
like papular projection. 

2 . Path, Aitemied or characterized by spots or 
vesicles resembling millet-seeds or an aggregation 
of millet-seeds. Miliary fever: a specific disease 
characterized by the presence of a rash resembling 
measles, the spots of which exhibit in their centres 
minute vesicles of the form of millet-seed. 

*737 15 * Hamilton {fitte) A Treatise of a Miliary Fever, 
274a H. Walpole Let. /<» /)//?«// 15 Apr., The Duche-ss of 
Cleveland died last night of what they call a miliary fever. 
2844 T. J. Graham Oom. Med. 647 It (scarlet fever] may be 
distinguished from miltary fever by the miliary eiupiion 
being, .attended by considerable perspiration. 1874^. fr/tl. 
Alicrosc. Sci. X IV. 311 A form of grey degeneration occur- 
ring in the brain and spinal cord, and designated by Drs. . 
Batty Tuke and Rutherford, ‘ miliary sclerous ’. 

3 . Nat. Hist. Having numerous small granula- 
tions or projections. Miliary gland a stoma 

or stomate. 

2760 J, Lee fnlrod. Bot. iii.xviit.(i76s) 2x1 Miliary, like 
grains of Millet. 1836 Loudon Encycl. Plants 655 Citron 
J/enV/tf . . . The outer [rind) thin, with innumerable miliary 
glands. Gloss., Miliary, granulate, resembling many seeds. 
1852 Dana Crust. 1. 447 A smooth even surface, excepting 
a neat miltary granulation. x866 Treas. Bot., MUiary 
Glands, the same as Stomates. 

b. having ihe size of millet-seeds, j 

1899 Alibutt's Syst. Med. Vlll. 592 It [rc. the polygonal 
papule of lichen) U miliary to pepper-corn sized. 

4 . As sb, Zool, A minute tubercle on the shell 
or skin of some animals (Webster 1897). 

Miliary, obs. form of Mjlliarv. 
t Milice. Obs. [a. F. milice * warlike disci- 
pline * (Cotgr.), ad. L. militia warfare.] ; 

military service or training. 

163s J. Hayward tr. Biondts BanhfCd Virg. 139 My 
Father not knowing how to refuse the destinated milice, 
bethought himselfe of sending me into Persia. 2673 Sir W. 
Temple Observ. Nethert. i. 13 The Forces of these Counts 
were composed of. .a Milice, which was call’d Les gens 
(Cordonnance, who served on foot, and were not unlike our 
Train-bands. Ibid. vii. 22^ Out of this Revenue is supplied 
the charge of the whole MUtce. 

Milicia, obs. form of Militia.' 

II Milieu (m/lyo). [F, milieu middle, medium, 
f, mi L. medius (see Medium) + //cw place.] A 
medium, environment, * surroundings \ 

1877 J. .A, Symonos Renaiss* It., Reviv. Learn. 4 The 
intellectual and moral milieu created by multitudes of self- 
centred, cultivated personalities was necessary for ihe evolu- 
tion of that spirit of inlelligence,.. that formed the motive 
force of the Renaissance. 1893 Forln. Rev. Mar, 322, 1 
prepared a Milieu, coiisistingofscventy-five p.irtsof broth and 
twenty-five parts of the liquid, to wliicn I wished to habituate 
the Jllcrobe. 1900 Daily Hevos 15 Aug. 6/4 The story, 
which is set in a middle-clas-s milieu, succeeds in being 
pleasantly homely. 
tMiligant. Obs. 

a 1500 Colkelbic Sow Proem i, 55 (Laing), A iniUgant and 
a michare. 

Miliner, obs. form of Milliner, 

Miling ; see Mile v. Obs. 

II Miliola (mibi'ola), //. -SB. Zoot. [mod.L., 
dim. of L. milium millet.] An important genus of 
imperforate foraminifera ; an animal of this geJins, 
1836 Buckland GeoL Sf Alin. (*837) I. 385 The Mitio/a, a 
small multilocular shell, no larger than a millet seed, with 
which the strata of many quarrie> in the neighbourhood of 
Paris are largely intei-spersed. 2879 Carpenter in Encyct. 
Brit. IX. 376/2 The shells of the Milioloe..nTC at present 
found in the shore sands of almost every sea. 

Miliolid (mi-lOTd), Zool. [f, Miliola - h - id.] 
Any memljer of the foraminiferal family Miliolida. 

1^ Lister In Phil. Trans. CLXXXVI, 408 The forms 
which had been shown to exist in the species of Nummuliles 
and Miliolids. 

Milio'liform, a. Zool. [f. Miliol-a + 

-(l)FOBM.J = MjLIOLINE. In recent Diets. 

MilioHue (mi'b^bin), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
Miliola - f--rNE.] a. adj. Pertaining to or con- 
sisting of Miliolce, b. sb. A foraminifer belonging 
to the genus Miliola or to the family A/iliolida. 

2873 Dawson Earth ff Alaji 243 The milioHne limestone I 
of tne Eocene, so called from its immense abundance of 
microscopic shells of the genus Miliolina. - x879CARrcNTEK 
in Encycl. Brit. IX. 376/a MilioJine shells .. often show 
some kind of* sculpture . Ibid., From this simple undivided 
spire we may pass along two divergent lines, one conducting { 
us to the miltoline and the other to the orbxculine type. 
Ibid., In the typical MUioUnes .it [the structure] is more [ 


or less obscured by the extension of the later chambers over 
the earlier. 2884 Brady in Challenger Rep., Zool. iX. X37 
The luore strictly Milioline Foraminifera. 

Miliolite (mrli^bit), a. and sb. Geol. and 
Palxont, In 9 milliolite. [f. Miliola -h 

-ITE^.] a. adj. Formed or consisting of MilioJje. 
b. sb. A fossil milioline foraminifer. Hence Uilio- 
U*tic <z., containing milioHtes. 

2833 Lyell Geol. III. 246 Coarse marine limestone 

through which the small multilocular shell, called milJiolite, 
is dispersed in countless numbers. 1847 Ansted/Iwc. ^^orld 
xii. 289 The beds of nummulites and milioHtes contempor.'i- 
neous with those containing the Sheppey plants. 187a 
Nicholson Palxont, 66 The Limestone of the 

Paris basin. 1883 Ann. <5- Alag. Nat. Hist. July 68 All the 
species of MilioHtes that we have studied are dimorphous. - 

Milion, obs. i. Melon, Milan, Million. 
Milioun, obs. foim of Million 
Militancy (mi-Utansi). [f. Militant a . : see 
-ANCY.J The condition of being militant. 

^ 2648 W. Mountacue Devoute Ess. 1. x. § 7. 122 All humane 
life, especially the active p.'irt, is constituted in a slate of 
continual militancy {printed maliiancy]. 2826 E. Irving 
Babylon II. vn. 180 Emblem of the Church’s passage from 
militancy to glory upon the earth, 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. 
(1858) I. i. 88 The nation \yas in a normal condition of mili- 
tancy against social injustice. 

b. In Herbert Spencer’s use : The condition of 
being a * militant’ community; social organization 
framed with a view to a state of war. 


2876 H. Spencer Princ. Sociol. (1877) I. 708 Where.. the 
chiefly power is small, the militancy is not great. 

Militant (miditaiit), a. and sb. [a. F. militant, 
a. L. tnJlitant-em, pr. pple. of mllitdre to serve as a 
soldier, wage war (see Militate vl), f. milit-, 
miles soldier.] A. adj. 

1 . Engaged in warfare, warring. Church mili- 
ianti see Church 4 b. 

14x3 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxlon) v. vi. (1839) 7 ^ The chirche 
militant, that laboureth here in erlhc. 2500-20 Duncar 
Poems Ixx. 29 Thow, that art of mercy militant, cisso 
CovERDALE tarrying Christ's Cross viii. 94 Yet shoulde 
they [sc. the departed] in this case be discerned from the 
mylitaunte members, they beyng at reste. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. II. viii. 2 How oft do they with golden pineons cleave 
The flitting skyes.. Against fowle feendes to ayd us mili- 
tant ! 26x5 Brathwait Strappado (1S78) 223 For hU abid- 
ing, hee’s as in a Tent, Wherein hees militant, not perma- 
nent. 2672 Wilkins Nat. Relig, 251 Our condition, whilst 
we are in this world, is militant, wherein every one is with- 
out reluctancy to .submit to the orders of his greatcaptain 
or general. 2755 Young Centaury. Wks. 2757 
is a militant state ; nor must man unbuckle Ins armour, till 
he puts on his shroud. 2873 f, H. Newman Hitt. Sk. III. 

I. i The Church is ever militant ; sometimes she gains, 
sometimes she loses. 

b. Sociology. Epithet employed by Spencer for 
a system of social organization in which efficiency 
in war is the primary object aimed at. 

1882 H. Spencer Princ. Sociol, § ^21 II. 662 Under the 
militant type [of society] the individual is owned by the 
State, 

f 2 . Of a standard: Military. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Cold. Leg. 22 b/i, The kynge of heven per- 
durable hath hys signes mylytant in the chirche. _x6o9 
Holland Amm. Marceli. Annot. b j, The militant ensignes 
or banners in the Romane legion. 

3 . Combative. 

1603 Florid Atontaigne t. xllx. t6z He would maintaine 
by militant reasons [ong. par vines raisons] that the waste 
was in his right place. 2809-10 (Toleric^'E Priend^iSGs) 57 
That we be sedulous, yea, and militant in the endeavour to 
reason aright, is His implied command. 2841 Myers Cal/i. 
Th, 111. § 40. 147 This is a condition which must instigate 
to resistance in the most pacifle, and to rebellion in the more 
militant. 2903 J. Willcock Gt. Marquess vi. 88 The ex- 
penses of the militant Presbyterians. 

Hence Mi’Utantness, the qualify of being mili- 
tant (1727 in Hailey, vol. II). 

B. sb. One engaged in war or strife. 

2610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. ii. xxx. Looking down 
on His weake militants. 2643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Ated. 

II. § 3 Even amongst wiser militants, how many wounds 
have been given, and credits slain. 1814 SouthevZ«’/. to J. 
White 2 May in Li/e (1850) IV. 74 Hor^lcy was the militant 
of the last generation. 2900 Daily Nrtus 6 Apr. 6/5 'J'hey 
[Anarchists in England] are divided into two bodies : 

* Idealists ' and * Militants 

b. A member of the military profession. 

2842 United Service Alag. ir. 540 Will this modicum of 
embryo scientific miHiams suffice for every regiment? 

Uilitantly (mi-litantli), ajv. [f. prec. + -Lv 2.] 

In a militant or combative maimer. 

2628 B. Hall Serm. Lds. Part. 3 Apr. 48 How do they 
looke vp at us, as euen now Militantly-iriumpJ>aui, vvhilcs 
[etc.]. x 885 Academy 2 Oct. 215/2, I do not in the least 

mean that Faust, any more than ‘HamleC w a miMianilj' 
heathen poem. 1887 Benso.n Laud 225 Lauds ideal was a 
higJj one, but it \vas..too miliianily.-bcld. 

t Militar(e, a. Obs. [ad. F. 'mililaire : see 
-.tR 2 . Cf. Miutabv.I Military, martial. 

IS33 Belcendm Livy n. xix. (S.T.S.) I..205 It govern, t 
beT^oun militare. 2,83 J. H.hvev D,sc. PreU. 82 What 
were states, .without. .the niihiar discipline of armies.. . 
1611 WoTToa Archil, in Rilil. (i 65 >) They are surely 
fitiVr for Jlililar Architeeture. i 6 « Haeos Ar., i a,«. 
Giory, In Mililar Commandera and boldiers, y.-une-GJor> 
is an Essential Point. i64oHaiilicto:i £dw. IP u= 1 he 

miliiar exercise of the_ French. yt. , 

Militarily imiditanli), adv. [f. MiLiTARi + 

-I.Y2.] 



MILIOJABINESS. 

1 . In a military or warlike manner. 

x66o Trial Rcsicuics 155 Because we were militarily 
affected. 1831 Gen. P. Thompson Extra. (1842) 1 . 430 There 
is no disgrace in being militarily conquered after resisting 
to the 1870 W. K. Greg Folit, Frobtems 38 We could 
not interfere militarily without the assistance of a Con- 
tinental Power. 

2. Krom a military point of view. 

1793 Sir M. Eden in Ld. Ancklands Corr. III. 207 The 
Emperor’s journey, civilly and militarily, has bad an ex- 
cellent effect. 1839 T. Hook in New Moyithly Mag. LVI, 
2 'l^is, militarily speaking, ‘signifieth nothing*. x8^G. W. 
SiEEVENS Egy^t xiv. 163 Egypt was left militarily in the 
most exposed situation imaginable. 

SSilibaariness (mi'liiarines). [f. Military + 
-NES.S.] The state or condition of being military, 
1834 M. Scott Crxthe Midge xvi, Don't be surprised at 
the mililarines.s of my lingo, for I am colonel of the regi- 
ment of foot militia here. 18^7 Maitland Domesday 
Beyond 152 All sense of militariness .. seems to be dis- 
appearing. 

Militarism (miditariz’m). [a. F. 7nililarisme, 
f. militaire\ see Military and -ism.] 

1 . The spirit and tendencies characteristic of the 
professional soldier; the prevalence of military 
sentiment or ideals among a people ; the political 
condition characterized by the predominance of 
the military class in government or administration ; 
the tendency to regard military efficiency as the 
paramount interest of tlie slate. 

1864 Daily Tel. 28 Apr. (tr. G. Garibaldh, An army, bright 
in glory, yet untainted with that disea^e of modern times, 
known under the sinister name of militarism. j868 Maem. 
Mag. XIX. 156 Prussian officialism is supreme and .. 
Prussian militarism as well 189X J. W. Cross in Fortn. 
Rev. 46^ Industrialism as opposed to militarism, is now the 
central idea of the New World. 

2 . A military habit or mannerism. 

1893 D. C. Murray Time's Revenges III. xlvii. 268 Their 
militarisms and legalities made the more openly senti- 
mental-minded folk altogether ill at ease. 

Militarist (midit^bt). [f. Military + -ist.] 
A so dier, warrior ; one who studies military 
science ; one dominated by military ideas. 

x6ox Shaks. Alts ^Velt iv. iii, j6t This is Mounsieur 
PartoIIes the gallant militarist, that was his owne phrase. 
i860 Ges. P. Thompson Audi Alt. (i86i) III cxvL 51 
Questions for the solution of the youthful militarist. 1884 
J. R. Seelev in Encycl. Brit. XVIT. 226/1 Napoleon . . a 
ruthless militarist, cynic, and Machiavellian. 

Hence £XiUtaTPstic adj^^ characterized by mili- 
tarism. 

1905 Aihenseum 15 July 73/x A political organization and 
a moral tendency common to all nascent civilization of the 
militaristic order. 

Militarization (militardizrfjan). [f. Mili- 
tarize V. -f -ATION.] Conversion to a military 
status or to military methods. 

x88i Fortn, Rev. Mar. 356 This voluntary militarization 
in a country where the people may calculate upon con- 
tinual peace. X89X Sat. Rev. x Aug. 133/2 There are some 
who., talk about the * militarization ’ of the annual rifle 
competitions. 

Militarize (mi-litarsiz), V. [f. Military + 
-IZE.] Iraits. To convert to military methods; to 
train as a soldier; to imbue with militarism. 

Fortn. Rev. Feb, 293 ^ war by which a military 
dominion is yet further miliiarised. x888 Lane. Even. Fast 
3 Feb. 2/4 Sir Charles Waaen . . had done his best to mili- 
tarise Scoiland Yard. 1889 Times 21 Oct. 5/4 The mili- 
tarizing of th: Civil Service. 

Military (mrlitari), a. and sb. Also 6-7 -rie, 
[f. F. militairei ad. L. mTiilar-is, f. viUes 

soldier. Cf, Sp., Pg. military It. 

A. adj. 

L Pertaining to soldiers; used, performed, or 
brought about by soldiers ; befitting a soldier. 

X58S T. Washington tr. Nidiolay's yoy. iii. Iii. 74 The 
Prctotianlegions.. began to becomerulersovertheirmaisters, 
vnder pretext of .such a Militarie gift. 1591 Garrard Art 
lyarre 17 Which he must weare to honour the Militarie 
profession. 1597 Shaks. 2 //en. /K, u. iii. 30 So that in 
bpeeth,in Cate, .In Militarie Rules, ..He was the Marke 
and Gtose That fashion’d others. x6ii Hevwood Gold. 
Age II. i. Wks 1874 III. 21 Train’d my youth, In feats of 
Armes, and military prowesse. 1665 Manley Crotins' Lovj 
C. Warres 119 They esteem luxury, and all oiher licentious- 
ness, as Military Gallantry. X667 Milton P. L. iv. 955 
^yas this.. Your military obedience..? Ibid. xi. 241 Over 
his lucid Armes A militarie Vest of purple fiowd. 1117x8 
Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 575 Maugre all the Military 
Opposition of the Jews. 1776 Burnev Hist. Mjis. I. i. iv. 
3j4o With respect to Military Music, the trumpet is men- 
tioned by Homerinasimile. 1836 Dickens A'X-, ^<72, 

-xiv, A military band commenced playing. 1843 Borrow 
Bible in S/>am xliv, The late military revolution. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. 11 . 142 Tyrcoiinel.,knevv nothing 
of miraary duty. x8^ AU^ Year Round No. 42. 370 They 
march along with their military heels, their shortened petti- 
coats abruptly terminating. _ 1901 Daily C/frotu 4 June, The 
allied troops rendered military honours to the departing 
coinmander-in-chief. 

2 . Engaged in the life of a soldier; belonging to 
the army. 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, iv. i. 62 The Throngs of ^Illitaric 
men, X617 Moryson Itim 11, 45 That dependancy which all 
military men already had on him. i68a Drydes Medal 
179 Thy military chiefs are brave and true. 

transf. i 3 i 6 Kirov &Sp, Entomol. xvii.fiSrS) II. ds^Vhen 
the military ants before alluded to go upon their expeditions. 
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1 ). Having the characteristics of a soldier; 
soldierly. 

1588 Shaks. L. Z.Z.. v.i. 38 Most militarie sir, salutation. 
i5z2 Bacon Ess,y Greatn. Kingd. (Arb.)472 Walled Towns, 
..Ordinance, and Ariillerie, they are all but a Sheep in a 
Lions skin, except the breed and disposition of the people 
be militarie, 1839 Bailey Festus xii. (1852) 146 Man is a 
military animal, Glories in gunpowder, and loves parade. 
1863 Kinglake Crimea 1 . 64 He was a man too military to 
be warlike. 

3 . Having reference to armed forces or to the 
army; adapted to or connected with a state of 
war; distinguished from civile ecclesiastical^ etc. 

1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. IFcapons Ded. 1 b, Our auncient 
proceedings in matters Militarie. 1600 J, Pory tr. Leds 
AJyicaApp. 373 His fourth militarie forces, are the Arabians, 
x^a Warner Alb. En^. Epit. (1612} 357 j'Elius. caused 
this maruellous and militarie Wall then to be builded. 16x2 
Selden Iltustr. Drayion's Poly-olb.^ xv, 244 Excepting 
those [orders] of Templars, .and such like other which were 
more Reliqiou.s then Military. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 
III. zij The public ecclesiastical, military, and maritime 
jurisdictions. 1804 Duke of Grafton in Aurob/og.. etc. 
(1898) 3 A parent, who, bad he lived, would probably have 
been as distinguished a chameter in the civil, as he had 
shown that he was in the military naval) line xSxg J. 
Neal Bro. yonathan III. 115 Washington would have lost 
a part, or the whole of..hts military stores. 2850 W. D. 
Cooper Hist. IVincJulsea yj The Strand Gate. .leading by 
the new Military road to Rye. 

b. In special collocations. Military arcM- 
tecture, the science of fortification. Military 
art, fart military, the art of war (also 
Military board, a board specially appointed to 
deal with the affairs of the army. Military chest, 
the treasury of an army. Military drum, the 
side or * snare* drum. Military engineering = 
Military archilecture. Military execution (see 
quot. 1704). Military feud, a feudal estate held 
on certain conditions of armed service to be 
rendered to the feudal superior. Milit iry fever, 
enteric or typhus fever. Military hospital, a 
hospital designed for the reception of soldiers, esp. 
a field hospital. Military law, the body of enact- 
ments and rules for the government of an army ; 
also, an enactment or rule forming pait of this. 
Military mast, a mast carried by a war-ship 
for fighting purposes only. Military offence, 
an offence cognizable by a military court Mili- 
tary service, the service in war due from a vassal 
to his feudal superior. Military tenure, a feudal 
tenure under which a vassal owed his superior 
certain defined services in war. Military testa- 
ment, a nuncupative will by which, in- the Roman 
law, a soldier might dispose of his possessions 
without the formalities required in an ordinary 
testament. Military top, an armoured platform 
placed on a military mast for signalling and other 
warlike purposes, t Military yard, a place set 
apart for the training of soldiers. 

1688 Ckvs.I.S. Forlijication 23 Fortification, or *MiH- 
taiy Architecture, is a Science Jetc.), 1590 Sir J. Smyth 
Disc. Weapons Ded, x And specialUe in the “Arte Militarie. 
*693 Congreve Old Bach, v, xv. That you are overreached 
too, ha ! ha 1 ha 1 only a little art-military used. 1726 
Swift iv, xii. Their prudence, .would amply sup- 

ply all defects in the miliiary art. 1800 Wellington in 
Gurw, Desp. I. 233 , 1 admire the attention to economy in 
the *Mihiary board. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) II. v. i, 
126 The ^^ciilitary chest .fell also into the bands of the 
AbdoUees, 1849 AIacaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 63 'I'be Uni- 
versities were preparing to coin their plate for the purpose of 
supplying the military chest of his enemies. 1872 Nature 
II Apr, 465/1 It is to the School of *MiIitary Engineering 
that the young lieutenants of Engineers are sent. 1704 
J, Harris Lex. Techn.X^* Military ExecutioHf\s,^vX\>iexvn^ 
a Country up to be ravaged and destroyed by the Soldiers, 
when it refuses to pay Contribution, &c. X730 M. Wright 
Lau) Tenures 32 *MiUtary Feud-, in most Countries began to 
descend to the eldest Son only. X885-8 Facge & Pve-Smith 
Pritic. Med. fed. 2) I. 131 Morbus Castrensis or ^military 
/ever. 1799 Med. yrnl. 1 . 455 The want of proper "military 
hospitals has been severely felt, 1883 EncycL Brit. XVI. 
295/2 The ^military law of England in early times existed 
. . in a period of war only. 1887 Daily Nesos 25 July 2/5 One 
bare pole called a ^military mast. 1898 Wcs/m.Caz.& Jun^ 
s/a One of the Spanish shot hit the military mast of the 
Massachusetts. 1848 Wharton Laur Lex., ^Military 
ojffences, those mailers which are cognizaUe by the courts 
military, as insuboidiimtion, sleeping on guard, desertion, 
&c. x8x8 Hallam Mid. Ages ii. 1.(1868) 79 It by no means 
appears, that any conditions of ■*miUtaiy service were ex- 
pressly annexed to these grants. X797 Encycl Brit. (ed. 3) 
Xll. 14/2 Soon after the restoration of king Char. II. when 
the ^military tenures were abolished. 1879 Ibid. fed. 9) IX. 
175/2 The king.. had a right to the military service of such 
among his subjects as held lands by miUtary tenure. 1797 
Tomlins yacob's Law DicL,P Military Testament. x88^ 
Times (weekly ed.) 26 Aug. 8/x Two mainmasts with *mih. 
tary-tops. 1630 R, yohnsofts Kingd. iy Comutw. 28 That ; 
little use which he bath bad of his Armes in the Artillery j 
garden, and Military yard. x6^ Barriffb Mil. Discip. I 
xcix. (1643) 286 The Gentlemen of the Military yard. *659 , 
Kushw. Hist. Coll, I. 422 The Military-yard near St. Mar- 
tins in the Fields. 

H. sb, 

1 . Soldiery; soldiers generally. Chiefly,* the 
imltlaryx now with plural verb. 

*757 J- H. Grose Yoy, E, Indies 203 None, .of the Par- 
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sees either meddle at all with the government, or with the 
military. ^ 1772 Ann. 93/1 'I’he military marched down 
to the ship. 1813 Chrou. ibid. 76 The whole e>corled by 
400 military. 18W M. E. G. Duff Pol. Surv, 16 Their 
procession was interrupted ’by the military. 

•fb. The military prolession, the army. Obs, 

* 7,75 Tender Father I. 189 Even to the gentlemen in the 
military, ..Mr. N—— would not allow of any material ex- 
cuses. 

1 2 . A military man, esp. an officer in the army. 

X736 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. I. 157 A certain Mill- 
tarys Wife has had more Darts for him than are necessary. 
x8<h Anna Seward 149 Fox-hunting e-squires, 

dasliing militaries, and ^jedantic gownhmen. 1837 Lett./r. 
Madras (1843) 94 The civilians all expect to come to us. 
and the militaries go to Captain Price. ^ 

Hence Mi*Utar7ism, militarism. Mi’litary- 
ment, military experience or ability. 

1776 Jefferson Let, Writ. 1893 II. 88 Pray regard mill- 
taryment alone. x886 E. B. Bax Relig. Socialisvc 6 Hence 
the prominence of militaryism in all early civilisations. 1885 
Athensum 31 Oct. 569/3 In England and the United Slates 
..militaryhm is less dominant. 

t Mi’litaster. Obs. rare, [f. L. milit-, miles 
soldier • -aster.] A soldier without military 
skill or knowledge. 

X640 Antipodes \\\. iv, Dziti, ..But who comes here? 

a woman? Let, Yes ; that has taken up the newe.'«t fashion 
Of the towne-miliiaslers. a 1652 — CoveniGard. v. iii, What 
would an upstart Militaster now, That knew no rudiments 
of discipline, nor Art of warre, do in a sudden service? 

Militate v. [f. L. miliidt-, ppl. 

strm ol' militdre to serve as a soldier, f. milit-, 
miles soldier : see -ate 3.] 

1 . intr. Of persons: To serve as a soldier; to 
take part in warfare, 

1625 W. B, True School War 41 This..moues many 
Italian Caualiers to militate in the warres of Holland. 1662 
Earl Orbf.ry State Lett. (1743) II. 437 The faithful Chris- 
tian.*, .militating against the bereticks. X769 £urke’Z(Z/^ 
St. Nat. Wks. 1842 1 . 82 The supply of her armies militat- 
ing in Romany distant countries. 1831-40 K. Dicbv Mores 
Catholici (1847) III. 148 hlen who militate merely for pay. 
1832 De Quincey C^r<zF.r Wks. 1859 X. 216 Originally it 
had militated for glory and power; now its militancy was 
for a free movement of aspiring and hopeful existence. 

f b. traitsf. and Jig. To contend, make war, 
exert power or influence; to strive. Obs. 

1643 Prvnne Sov. Power Pari, App. 199 Lest .. whiles 
they seeke to de-^erve well of the Common-wealth, they 
militate to the private lust of any. x6y5 Baxter Cath. 
Thcol. 1. III. 22 God doth not militate again.st himself. X735 
Berkeley Reasons § 17 This learned professor, who at 
bottom militates on my side. 1781 Gjcbon Decl. E, xxvii. 
III. 64 The invisible powers of heaven. .seemed to militate 
on the side of the pious emperor. 1799 E. Du Boi.s Picu 
Family Biog. III. 157 To incur the severe displeasure of his 
father and .sir David, by disobeying ihe one, and militating 
against the peace of the other, was what he could not bear. 
xSst Lakdor Popery 36 They who litigate and militate in 
the church about him. 

2 . Of things, fa. To conflict, be inconsistent 
witli\ also (of speech or action), to be directed 
against. Obs. b. Of evidence, facts, circum- 
stances : To have force, ‘ tell * against frarely 

in favour of) some conclusion or result. 

1642 Hcvlin Hist. Ephc.w. 4 The discourse of Clemens., 
doth militate as well against the one, as agaim>t the other. 
1658 Waxier Saving Faith 22 Your reasons. .do learnedly 
militate for the Assertion that I^ maintain. 1756 Amory 
Buncte (1770) II. 193 It militates with the revealed truths of 
God. X79X BuRKE/fj 5 /.l{' 7 »gjWks.VI. 132 Something which 
militates with any rational plan. 1796 Earl Malmesbury 
Diaries ty Corr. HI. 355 It militated directly against the 
principle, .laid down. x8o4tr. Z/z Marteliere's Three Gil 
Bias II. 272 The same reasons rnilitated in their favoup 
1816 Peacock Headlong Hall xiii, Your observation mili- 
tates on my side of the question. 1838 Sir W. Hamilton 
Logic xxxiv. (1866) II. 195 Everything^ may militate for, 
and nothing militate again.st, its authenticiiy. a 1852 \Veb- 
ster Whs. (1877) in. 210 Dispatches are read, which, it is 
said militate with one another. 1853 Mansel Lett., Lect., 
etc. (1873) App. X02 The whole character and history of 
mathematical science militates against the admission of this 
consequence. 1864 Maine Anc. Law 122 Its connexion 
with Scripture rather militated than otherwise against its 
reception as a complete theory. 1874 A. J. Christie in 
Ess. Relig. « 5 * Lit, Sen 111. 65 The same reasons which mili- 
tated in favour of the necessity of the Church’s living 
authority in the fir^t four centuries, militate for it now. 

T 3 . trans. To fight out, debate (a question). Obs, 
1734 A. Murphy Gray^s Inn yrnl. No. 78 The present 
que.stion must be militated before any other question can be 
received. 1762 Foote Orator 1. Wks. 1799 I. 198 When 
affairs of state are weighed at a common-council, religious 
points militated at the Kobtn Hood,.. or politics debated 
near Westminster -abbey lelc.}. 

Hence Milita*tiou sb., conflict. 

*659 Z. Crofton in Morn, Exerc.{.i^^^ Y*. 387 Repen- 
tance doth not cut down sin at a blow ; no, it is a constant 
miliiation, and course of mortification. 1778 B. Lincoln in 
Sparks Cot^r. Amer. Rev. U853) II.. 241 Dis^ension bctNNcen 
the civil and military, and a miliiation of orders. 
Militaunt, ob^. form of Militant <z. 

Militia (milij^). Also 6 milicia, 7 melitia, 
Tnal(^l)itia. [a. L. mililia, f. milit-, miles soldier. 
Cf. F. millce.] 

fl. A system of military discipline, organization, 
and tactics; manner of conducting warfare; the arts 
of war. Obs. 

1590 Sir j. Smyth Disc. Weapons Ded. 3. DIuers Nations 
that haue had notable Milicias and exercises Militarie in 
great perfection. 1598 Barret Theor, lYarres iif« i. 33 
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The true and orderly traynlng of your people in this our 
Moderne Militia. 1605 Raleigh Introd. Hist. (16^3) 
S3 liie Normans had a peculiar Militia, or Flight, with 
Bowes and Arrowcs. 1536 Massinger Hash/. Lover v. i, 
Pisa. Where’s your Regiment? A/ar/.Not rais’d yet; All 
the old ones are cashier a, and we are' now To have a new 
hiiliiia. 1646 J. Hall Horse Vac. i62_The modern Militia 
diders much from the ancient, there being in it more roome 
for stratagems then personall valour. 1651 Hobbes Govt. ^ 
Soe. xiii. § 14. 203 The Militia, was of old reckoned in the 
number of ilie gaining Arts. 1^8 Earl Monai. tr. Paritic^s 
fVars C^/r»s 121 The enemy were still the same, weak, and 
un.e.xpeitenced in the true Militia. 

j/^. <1x678 M vrvell Atpieton Ho. 330 Unhappy! shall 
we never more That sweet Militia restoie, When Gardens 
only had their Towers, And all the Garrisons were Flowers, 
•fb. Milit.iry service; warfare. Obs. 

<1x635 Nauntok Fra^m, Reg. (Arb.) 48 He first exposed 1 
himself to the Land service of Ireland, a Militia which then 
did not yeeld him food and rayment. x6s6 Earl Monm. tr, 
Boccalinis AHvts. /r. Pnrnass. ll.Ixi. (1674) 213 Theyended 
their unfortunate Militia with the Romans. 1^2 Sir T. 
Browne Chr. Mor, i. § 18 Raise timely batteries against j 
those strongholds built upon the rock of nature ; and make 1 
this a great part of the militia of thy life. ^ 1684 Cantemfil. 
St. Manx. vi. Jidggl 66 Heentred us inlothLsMilita[r/rland 
Warfare. 1685 Baxter Paraphr, N. T. (1701) 1 Thess, 
iL 15-16 Becaa^e this Preaching is the Means to save Souls, 
it is that Satan aimeth his Militia against it. 

•j; c. Weapons ; instruments of war, Obs. 

1656 Earl Monm. tr. BoccaliuPs Advts./r. Parnass. 11. 
vr. (1674) 144 [Princes] should wear the powerful Afiliiia of 
boundless Empire . .by their side, for the .security of such as 
are good, but. ..should never make use of h fto sbieJdJsuch 
as were guilty. 1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Miliiia, Warfare, 
or all implements of War._ 1694 Westmacott Script. Herb. 
(1^5) 25 Box'Combs, which .. bear no small part in the 
Militia of ihe Female Art. 

+ 2 . The control and administration of the 
military and naval forces of a country. Obs. 

1622 Bacon Holy IVar Misc. "Wks. (1629) 129 Now let me 
put a Feigned Case.. of a Land of Amazons, where the 
whole Gouemment, Publike and Priuaie, yea the Militia 
it Selfe, was in the hands of Women. 1641 Verney Notes 
Lovg t'arl. tCamden) 132, [7 Dec.] Sir Arthur Hazelrigg 
did bring in a bill to dispose all the militia of England into 
two generalls for life. 1641 in Rushw, Hist. Coll. ni. (1692) 

I. 525, I do heartily wish that this Great Word, this New 
Word, the Militia, this Harsh Word might never have come 
within these Walls;., I take the meaning of tho>e Gentle- 
men, who introduced this Word to be, the power of the 
Sword^ . . which is a great and necessary power, and properly 
belonging to the AfagLtrate. 1641-2 /mis. Ho. Comm. 

20 Jan. 11 , 389 They humbly beseech Your Sacred Majesty 
to raise up unto them a .^ure Ground of Safety.. by putting 
the Tower, and other principal Forts of the Kingdom, and 
the whole Militia thereof, into the Hands of such Persons 
as Your Parliament may confide Jn, 1643 in Clarendon 
Hist. Rib, vij. § x66 That the militia, both by sea and land, 
might be settled by a bill, 1647 May /// x/. Pari, it. v. 94 
He was esteemed by the Parliament (in this important bust- 
nesse of selling their Militia by Land and Sea) the fittest 
man to take Command of the Navie. 

3 . A military force, esp. the body of soldiers in 
the service of a sovereign or a state ; in later use 
employed in more restricted sense ( = B'. milice), 
to denote a * citizen army' as distinguished from a 
body of mercenaries or professional soldiers. 

1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons Ded. 3 Any forraine 
Nation or Nations, that haue had a pui^sant and formed 
Milicia. 1625 Bacon Ess.^Creatn. Kingd.^.L.r\i.')i,^^ Let 
any Prince or State ihinke soberly of his Forces, e.xcept his 
Militia of Natiues be of good and Valiant Soldiers. Ibid, 
481 [The Spaniards are accustomed] To employ, almost in- 
differently, all Nations, in their Militia of ordinary Soldiers. 
1605 Snrv. Aff. Netherl. 93 The High and M.ghiy draw in 
their Money,, .raise Fortifications, ..Rendezvouz Alxlitiaes, 
and withdraw 200 Families at least to Hamburgh. 1672 
Petty Pol. Anat. (1691) 42 There be in Ireland, as else- 
where, two Militias; one are the Ju.'»tices of Peace, their 
Militia of High and Petty Constables; also the Sheriffs 
Militia of his Servants and Bailiffs, and Posse Comitatns .. . 
There is also a Protestant Aliiitia, of about 24000 Afen. 
1696 Phillips, MUiiia^ the People and Inhabitants of a 
Kingdom trained up in War for the Defence of it. 1706 — 
(ed. Kersey), Militiay a certain Number of the Inhabitants 
of the City and Country formed into Regular Bodies, and 
train’d up in the Art of War, for the Defence and Security 
of the Kingdom. 1776 Adam Smith fV. N. v. i. (1869) II. 
281 It [the .state] may. .oblige either all the citizens of the 
military age, or a certain number of them to join in some 
measure the trade of a soldier to whatever other trade or 
profession they may happen to carry on. Its military force 
IS (then) said to consist m a militia.^ 1844 Lo. Brougham 
Br/L Const, x.v. (1862) 3S3 A good militia, that is, a certain 
portion of the people called out in turn io learn the use of 
arms. 1865 Mbrivale Rom. Emp. VIII. Ixvii. 311 A 
genuine militia, chosen from the citizens themselves. 

fb. A particular species of warlike force; a 
branch or department of the establishment main- 
tained for purposes of war. Obs. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. v. § 36 They had their eye 
upon another militia, the royal navy. 1654 H. L’Estrance 
Chas. /(1655) *9 iVIighty preparation was made, .for the re- 
infoicing of Navall strength. Nor was the Land-MIlitia 
left unregarded. 

c, transf. and Jig. 

1599 Sandvs Europse Spec. (1632) 157 Fourty hundred 
sure Caiholikes in England alone, with foure hundred 
English Romane Priests to mainetaine that Militia. 1630 
B. JoNsoN Nevj Inn Argt. Act ii, The Fly of the Inne is 
discouer’d . with the Militia of the bouse, below the 
stayres,in the Drawer, Tapster, Chamberlaine,and Hostler, 
inferiour officers, /bid. ji. iv, He has form’d a fine militia 
for the Inne too. 17x2-14 Pope Rape Lock i. 42 Know then, 
unnumber'd Spirits round thee fly. The light Militia of the 
lower sky. 1821 Scott Kenilvj. xix, Out tumbled Will 


Hostler, John Tapster, and all the mtlUia of the inn. 1838 
Prescott Ferd. pf Is, (1846) 1. Introd. 38 The mendicant 
orders, .that spiritual militia of the popes. 

4 . spec. The distinctive name of a branch of the 
British military service, forming, together with the 
volunteers, what are known as ‘the au-xiliary 
forces* as distinguished from the regular army. 
Also, a similar force raised in British Nordi 
America, (Construed either as swg. or plural.') 
^The militia consists of bodies raised by the several coun- 
ties in numbers varying according to Ihe population and 
other circu^ianpes, the number or * quota ’ to be provided 
by each shire being fixed by the government. Since 1803, 
the law has been that the quota may, if necessary, be 
raised by compulsory enlistment, a ballot being taken among 
the men between 18 and 35 ; but as sufficient numbers are 
at present obtainable by voluntary enlistment, a * Militia 
Ballot Suspension Act * is passed annually. The militia are 
bound to a.'isemblc for 28 days in every year for training, 
and may at any time be embodied for compulsory service 
within the kingdom, but cannot be sent abroad except as 
volunteers, and then only by consent of Parliament. 

1639-60 Pcpx’s Diary 29 Feb., We found. .the militia of 
the red^ regiment in arms. Ibid. 2 Mar., I hear the City 
militia is put into good posture. 1699 \\\ Archives o/Mary- 
land {1902) XXII. 562 An Act for the Ordering and Regu- 
lating the Militia of this Province for the better Defence & 
Security thereof, 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (184' ) 1S7 
They .. fired .. very regularly, considering them as miUtia 
only. 17SSJ0HNSON, thetrainbands. 1759 H. Wal- 

pole Let. to Mann 16 Nov., 1 am one of the few men in 
England who am neither in the army or militia. 1761 
Churchill Rosetad Poems 1763 I. 30 Like Westminster 
militia train'd to fight. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 50 The following 
aldermen took the oaths to qualify them for coJoneJs of the 
si.x regiments of the city miUtia, viz.. .Beckford,. ,col. of the 
while regiment.. .Ladbroke, col. of the blue.. .RawHnson, 
col. of the red...Glyn, col. of the orange. .. Blackiston, col. 
of the greea .. Fluayer, col. of the yellow. 1903 IVestm. 
Gaz.'i July 12/2 The altempt-.was opposed, .on the ground 
that the Militia must in future be ‘ more soldierly 

b. U.S. ‘ The whole body of men declared by 
law amenable to military service, without enlist- 
ment, whether armed and drilled or not' {Cent, 
Diet. 1S90). 

1777 W. Heath In Sparks Corr. Amer.Rev. (1853) I. 329 
Our troops are all militia, and, although perhaps as good 
as any militia, yet they arc not disciplined. 1789 Constit. 
U» S. t. § & Congress shall have power, -lo pro\Tde for call- 
ing forth the miUlta. 1865 H. Phillips Amer. PaPerCurr. 
II. 85 Militia were kept constantly guarding the Schuylkill. 
1899 IVestm. Caz. 14 Mar, 2/3 The naval militia in the recent 
war between the United States and Spain. 

5 , attrib.f as miliiia acty army, billy carpeniery 
commissioHy forcty gitardy officer y regimeniy service', 
miUtia reserve (sec quot. 1876). 

1882 Act 45 <5- 46 Viet. c. 49 § 1 This Act may be cited as 
the ’'Militia Act, 1882. 18x3 Weluncton in Gurw, Desp. 
(1838) XL 140, Ishoaldver^mucbdoubtthatalarge'^mih’tia 
army would be very useful in the field. 1902 Eneycl. Brit. 
XXVII 1. 226/1 Voluntaryenllslmentunder the new’ Militia 
Bill [of 1852I was to be the rule. 1756 Washington Writ. 
(1889) I. 356 Forty pounds of tobacco per day, which is pio- 
vided by act of Assembly for *mili(ia caipenters. 1644 
Hegul. <)• Ord. Army 4 Their Commissions. xBos 

Act^2Geo,//I,c.j2 § apAnyAci made. .concerning the 
•MiUtia Forces of England. 1726 Swift iv, A ; 

•militia guard of five hundred horse. 177$ Sheridan St. 
Pair, Day r. ii, f hate *militia officers; a set of dunghill 
cocks with spurs on, 1655 C/ar^^ Papers (Camdeni III. 23 
Ihe ciity have named Alderman Underwood, Alderman 

Tichborne, and to bee 3 of iheire Collonells to comand 

iheire •^liliila regiments. 1876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. 
Dict.y *Militux Reserve, a force created by the act of 1867 ; 
Us numbers not to e.xceed one-fourth of militia quota; the 
men to be enlisted for five years, during which time they 
remain on the strength of miUtia regiments, but are liable 
to be drafted into the army in time of war. i8z8 Cobbett 
Pol. Reg, XXXIII. 83, 1 mean the “Militia Service and 
other compulsory military and naval service. 

f lUIili'tiaj V. Obs. [f. prec.j (rans, ? To call 
out as militia. 

1724 Warburton Misc, Trawrf. 106 Their County’s Cause 
provokes to Arms The active Pigmy Troops militia’d out, 

In fronted Brigades. 

Slilitiaiuaii (mUrjaman). [f. Militia sb. -t- 
Mak.] a member of a mibtia force. 

1780 Hamilton Wks. (x836) VIIL 21 The militiamen re- 
plied they were of the lower parly, 1844 Ln. Brougham 
Brit. Const xx. (1862) 383 Militiamen drafted ^ into the 
regular forces. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. VI. lii. 393 Six 
hundred militia-men of Virginia. 

1 3 VIili*tiate, v. Obs. [f. Militia sb.'. see 
-ATE.] Q..trans. To organize for warfare, h.intr. 
{nonce-uses.) To raise militia; to be occupied in 
soldiering. Hence a. 

Z642 Answ. Observ. agst. King 15 He must not have 
the reason that he is a King, who in cxtiaordinary danger 
will not mililiat his kingdomc. 1759 H. Walpole Let io 
Mann 16 Nov., We continue to militiate anH to raise light 
troops. 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy iv.xxW, I had no thoughts 
. .in the character of roy uncle Toby — of characterizing the 
inilitiating spirits of my country- 
Wlili Tim (mi'lmm). In 4 mylium, 6 millium. 
[a. L. milium millet.] 

1 . « Millet. Obs. exc. as mod.L. in Pharmacy. 
Also Bot. the name (Linnaeus) of a graminaceous 
genus, * millet-grass 

1388 WvcLTF /f<r. xxvHi. 23 Barit, and mylium, and fetchls. 
1535 Coverdsle Ezek. iv. to Take vniq the..groweU sede, 
miJium .and fitches. J59S Haklovt Voy. 1. 104 They baue 
the seed of ^liHiuin in great abundance. 


b. Milium Solis: Graymill or Grorawell, Litho^ 
spermum officinale, (Cf. Millensole.) 

. US97 Gehaiide /fcr^<z/iL cl.xxx. 487 Gromell 2s called., 
in shops and among the Italians Milium solisl\ a 1648 Ld. 
Herbert in Life (1886) 44 Posset drinks of herbs, as mi- 
lium soils, saxifragea, &c. 

2 . Path. An affection of the sebaceous glands 
in which hard white or yellowish tubercles re- 
sembling millet-seeds are produced, immediately 
below and projecting from the cuticle. Cf Milta. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex.,Milmm...llam^ for a white 
hard tubercle. 1876 tr. WagjiePs Gen, Pathol. 331 Colloid 
milium of the skin. 1899 Allbutl^s Syst. Med. VIII. 764 
Milium forms firm white or yellowish masses, 
b. Surgery. (See quot.) 

2884 Knight Diet, hleck. Suppl., Milium Needle, a fine 
needle with curved hastate point used in skin grafting. 
Milk (milk), sb. Forms; i meolc, 1-3 mile, 
3 millc, 4 msike, 4-5 melk, 4-6 mylk(e, 4-7 
milke, 6raylske,milcke, 7miUk, 3- milk. [Com. 
Teut. ; OMerciau mile (rare) = W S, mcolcy meoluc 
fem. (whence the southern ME. melk), correspond- 
ing to OFris. melok, OS. viiluk (Du. melk), OHG. 
miluh (MHG. milichy milch, mod.G. milch), ON. 
viiolk (Icel, mjolk. Sw. mjblk. Da. mfv/k, melk), 
Goth, miluk-s OTeut. *mehik-s fern., f Teut. root 
"^melk^ to milk (in the str. vb. OE. mekan, LG., 
Du. melken, OHG. melchan, MHG melchen\ the 
mod.G. melken is also conjugated weak) pre- 
Teut. *melg-y cogn. \v. Gr. dfiikyuv, L. mulgire, 
OSI. mlesti, Olrish biigtyn (:— *«^-), to milk. 

A corresponding sb. (exc. in declension) occurs in Olrish 
ruelg milk K-‘^tuelgos-]. The synonymous OSI. ineleko 
(Russi^ moloko, Czech mleko) is adopted from 'I’eut., as it 
has k instead of ihe regular^. For the phonology of the 
OE. forms see Biilbriiig Ags. Gramm. § 202.] 

1 . An opaque white or bluish-white fluid 
secreted by the mammary glands of the female 
individuals of the Mammalia including man, and 
adapted for the nourishment of their young, 

<2900 tr. Bsedtis Hist. lit. xix. (2890) 244 Elies ne heah 
nemne medmicel hlafes mid binre meolc. cxzooOkmin 6446 
Forr nafide ^ho nan mtllc til! bimm, Jiff hati ^ho n£te hiss 
moclerr. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B xv. 462 pe cow-calf coueyt- 
eth swete mylke 13^0 Gower Con/. II. 262 Warm melk 
sche puue..therio With bony meyno. ^2460 J. Russell 
Bk. Nurture 93 Mllke, crayme, and cruddes, and eke the 
loncaie. 2472 Caxton Recuyell (Sommer) 32 The melk of 
a goot. 2565 Cooper Thesaurus $. v. Lac, Glauciscus 
eaten in broth make women haue plentie of milke. 26x0 
Shaks. Tentp. n. t. 28$ They’l take su.gestion, os a Cat 
laps mllke. 26x6 R, C. Times' Whistle iiu 1048 Goals pure 
milck. i66x Luvell Hist. Amm.i^ Min. 1x0 Of milks the 
Womans is most lemperaie, 2723 N. Robinson Th. Physick 
2o8 If the Ass’s Milk stands twelve Hours, it will gather no 
Cream. 2836-42 Brande Chem. (ed. 51 1353 Fresh milk 
slightly reddens litmus. x86t *prnl. R, Agrie. Soe. XXII. 

J. 35 These milks came from the same dairy. 18^ tr. Boas' 
Te.xUbh. Zool. 496 The young ones [ir. of the Duck-billed 
Platypus), when hatched, are fed with milk by the mother. 

b. In proverbial comparison as "white as milk. 
Also as like as milk io milk (a Latinism). 

7a 2366 Chaucer Rom, Rose 1196 Through hlr smokke, 
wrought with silk, The flesh was seen, as whyt as milk. 
e 1420 Anturs 0/ ArtluV\,On^ a mule as pe mylke Gaili she 
glides. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. nr. ii. 86 _How mania 
cowards.. Who inward searchl, haue lyuers white as milke. 
1638 Chillincw. Relig. Prot. i. ii. § ifo They are as like 
your own, as an egge to an egge, or milke to milkc.^ z66a 
Jer. Taylor Duct. Dnbii. (1676) 417 2c looks so like intem- 
perance, as milk to milk. 

C, Phrases. Mother s-milk : in literal and figura- 
tive contexts. In milk, +^0) Jig. (a Lalinism) in 
infancy ; {b) In a condition to yield milk. Brought 
to milk, brought to be in milk, i* Water 0/ milk 
= milk-water (see ro). 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxv. 37 My clype, my vnspaynit 
gyane, With moderis milk 511 in 5our mychane. 1565 Jewel 
Repl. Harding ix6iij 391 There be ceriaine nien, that., 
fearing, that if they attaine to any knowledge, they shall 
be proud: and so they remaine still only In Milke [tr. Au- 
gustine: et remanent in solo lncte\. i6ix Cotgr .s.v. Laid, 
Eau de laid , . also, water of miike or drawne by siillaiorie 
from milke. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. l 40 
The earth squeezes the poor wretch so bard, that his 
Mothers milk comes running out at his nose. 2727-41 
Chambers Cy:/., A/i^. ..In the Philosophical Transact ions, 
we have an account of a wether brought to milk by the 
sucking of a lamb. 1797 Monthly blag. III. 486 The best 
three-year-old heifer, which . . shall be in milk at the lime of 
show. 1847 jAMEsOnu/r/ IL 50 HLsaudilor. had sucked 
in such doctrines with his mother's milk. x8sa R- S. Svti- 
tees Sponge's .Sp. Tour 1, When people talk of cream, and 
ask how many cows you Lave, they mean in milk. 

•f* d. Milk considered as in process of secretion; 
hence, the milk-yielding condition induced by 
childbirth, lactation. Obs. 

ISIS Ld. Treas, Acc. Scott. (1902) IV. 356 To anc nurice 
to the Prince . . at was prewit with jwx wolkis 
Sir E. Mountacu in Bnccleuch MSS. iHut ilSb. Comm.) 

I. 249 One nurse with one milk did suckle six ol 1676 
WisLan Surg. i. iv. 25 Milk . . is certainly the occasion of 
many TtimouS of divers kind-v 1697 DRYden Virg Past 
lit. 152 When Milk is dr^’ d with heat, In vam the hlilk- 
maid tugs an empty Teat. . , - . - 

te. Put for; The period of infancy. Obs. 
a 2637 B. JossoN Discov., /mo serviles (2640) r 24 Wee see 
in men. even the strongest compos, uons had the, r begin- 
nings from milke. and the Cradle [transL of Quintilian 1. 1. 

2X a lade cunisque\. 



MILK 


MILK. 

£ The quantity of milk drawn from a cow at a 
single milking. 

i6ii CoTCB., Jifottsson^ a Cowes milke,. .as much as she 
yeelds at a milking. 

2 . /ig. a. As the appropriate food of infancy ; 
often (after i Cor. iii. 2, Heb. v. 12) contrasted 
with ‘(strong) meat*. 

c 1386 Ckaucer Pnrs.^ T. ? ^39 Flatereres been the deueles 
notices, that norissen hlse children with Milk of losengerie. 
Z426 Lydc. De Guit, PilgK 14706 With my mylk off 
fflaterye I was noryce, and ek guyde, In e^pecyal vn-io 
Ptyde. 1641 H. Petrrs {iitU) Milke for Babes, and Meat 
for Men: or, Principles necessary to be knovvne..of .such 
as would know Christ. 177* Nucent Groslcy's London 

I. 318 Tithes were the first milk of these rising e.stablish- 
menls [rc. mona.steries]. 1803 {title) Milk for Babes ; or, a 
catechism In verse. 1810 Snorting Mng, XXXVI. 121 
Neither are thrir consciences of that puling kind, that will 
submit to be fed with this milk of babes. x86o Pusr.Y Min. 
Proph. *0 He was nourished, not by solid food, but by milk, 
i. e. by the rudiments of piety and righteousness. 

b. As a type of what is pleasant and nourishing. 

. 1592 Shaks. Rom. ff Jul. in. iii. 55 Aduersities sweete 
milke, Pliilosophie. 1654 Z. Coke Logick aj, It..turneth 
into Milk bony Paradoxes. 1797 Coleridoc Kuhla Khan 
53 For he on honey*dew hath fed, And drunk the milk of 
Paradi^e. 

c. In proverbial phrases. Milk and honey (or 
•\mellU) : {a) in the Bible phrase ‘flowing with 
milk and honey*, hyperbolically descriptive of the 
richness of the Pr 'inised Land; hence (b') used to 
express the abundance of means of enjoyment. 
Milk and roses', said of a beautiful pink-and- 
white complexion. Alilk ofhwnan kindness (after 
Shaks.) : compassion characteristic of humane 
persons. Spilt miiki anything which once mis- 
used cannot be recovered, i* To wash the milk off 
{pnes^ liver \ to purge (oneself) of cowardice, 
t To give down (iVj) milk : to yield the expected 
assistance or profit ; to consent to be ‘ milked *• 

c xooo /Elfric Kum. xvi. 13 Of lande, J>e weoll meolce 
and hunie. 1382 Wvclif Peek. xx. 6 The loond which Y 
hadde purueiede to hem, fiowyngc with mylk and hony. 
cxsga Marlowe jeni 0/ Malta iv. (1633) Hab, lUi. How 
now? hast thou the gold? Pit. Yes. 1 th. But came it 
freely, did the Cow giue down her milk freely ? 1605 Shaks. 
Mach. i. V. 18 Yet doe^ I feare thy Nature, It is too full o' 
tb* Milke of humane kiudnesse. z6tz Cotgr. s. v. Souhaii, 
Waih thymilkeoff thyliuer(saywe). l6l^J.X>^y^zsJSclog/^e 
X9 For fro thy Making*;, milke, and mellie, flowes To feed 
the Songster-swaines with Arts sootmeats. a 1628 Preston 
Pren itpl, LotfeviudS^o) iZi They shall not givedowne that 
milke (or your comfort. 1641 S. Marmion Antiquary \. B j, 

1 must flatter him, and stroke him too, be will give no milk 
else. Z654 H. L’Estrance Chas. / 0^55) 187 The City was 
sullen, would not give down theirmilk,and pleaded, .poverty. 
1783 J. King Tlu on Difficulties^ etc. ii. 28 America is now 
the fancied land of milk and honey. 1826 Disraeli Viv. 
Grey 11. 1, The milk and honey of the political Canaan, i860 
Trollope Castle Richmond I. vj. 113 It’s no use sighing 
after spilt milk. 189^ Howells in Harper's Mag. Feb, 380 
The die is cast, the jig is up, the fat’s in the fire, tiie milk's 
^ilt, X900 H. Sutcliffe Shameless ll^aytte ii, Dainty of 
figure she was, with a face all milk and roses. 

3 . A milk-Uke juice or sap secreted by certain 
plants. Cf. Latex 2. 

1308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvir. Ixi. (1495) 637 The 
mylke of the fygge tree. 1565 Cooper Thesauy^ts^ v. Lae^ 
The milke that is in greene figges. Herba lactaria, anhearbe 
that hath milke In it as spurge, &c. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 639 
There be Plants, that have a Milk in them when they are 
Cut ; as Figs, OId*Lettuce, Sow-Thistles, Spurge, &c. 1757 

J. H. Gross Voy. E. Indies 30 The milk of cocoa nuts. 
X797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X. 83/1 The milks of wild.poppies 
garden-poppleSjdandeUoUj hawk-weed, and sow-thistle gave 
brown or brownish*red stains. 1898 Engineering Mag. XVI. 
138/1 Analyses of the milk of a variety of rubber plants. 

^ b. Of grain : In the milk : having a milky con- 
sistency due to incomplete development. Out of 
the milk X beginning to mature. 

*79* Belknap /fw/. Neiv Hampsh,\W, 21 The corn then 
being m the milk, a 1817 T, Dwight Trav. Neio Eng., 
etc. (1821) 11.341 When the kernels of wheat. .are in the 
inilk. 1878 lire's Diet, Arts IV. 153 At the lime when 
the contents of the berry [jc. of wheat] are in the condition 
technically known as ‘ milk*. 1899 Evesham 7 ml. 29 Apr. 
(E.D.D.), The sparrows began (jc.to eat the wheat] as soon 
as the com was just out of the milk. 

4 . A culinary, pharmaceutical, or other prepara- 
tion of herbs, drugs or the like, having some more 
or If'ss real resemblance to milk. 

Milko/almoTtds = Milk 0/ lime', hydrate 

of lime mixed in water. ^Milk 0/ mercury', corrosive 
sublimate beaten up in fumitory water. Milk 0/ sulphur'. 
precipitated sulphur. 

CX430 'A<;«?Ct7<?irr>'*3i{’f.43Take«ode Milke of Almaundys, 
& flowre of Rys. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 50 Pistachocs..made 
into a Milk of themselves, like unto Almond Milk, 1686 
W. Harris tr. Lemery's Chym. (ed. 2) 493 This Tincture is 
a dissolution of the Rosineof Benjamin made in Spirit of 
Wine. When it is mixed in a great deal of water, it makes 
a Milk. 1694 Salmon Date's Dispens. {17x3) 561 Milk of 
Mercury... Milk of Scammony. ^ X797 Etuycl. Brit, (ed. 
XII. 23/1 The name of milk is given to substances very dtf* 
ferent ffom milk properly .so called. Ibid,^ Milk of Sulphur. 
Ibid. 23/a Water in which quicklime has been slaked, which 
. .has lienee been called the milk of lime. ^ a 18x4 Intrigues 
of a Day in Ne\u Brit. Theatre I. 76 A Utile milk of roses. 
\Z-]$Ure's Diet. ArislW. 1059 Milk ofWax is a valuable 
varnish. i83o LoMASy^Z-t/r// 7'^vr^/«' 298 Milk of Hme. X893 
Rev, Brit. Pharm. 41 Milk of sulphur. . 

6. Bristol milkx originally a slang name for 
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sheny ; now, the name in the wine trade of a par- 
ticular class of sherry. 

1644 [see Bristol], a l66x Fuller Worthies^ Bristol (1662) 
III. 35 Bristol Milk. .. This Metaphorical Milk, whereby 
Xeres or Sherry-Sack is intended. 1695 /ker/w. 6'ae. 31 Dec. 
i/r PalesherrytBristoi cream) realised;^, per dozen, and 95T. 
was the price per dozen of the sherry known as Bristol milk. 
'f6. Milk of the moon-, ‘a white, porous, friable, 
insipid earth, frequently found in fo.m of a white 
farinaceous powder, but sometimes concreted into 
a mass, not unlike agaric’ (Chambers Cycl. 
1727-52). . . , , . 

7 . A cloudy impunty found in some diamonds. 

187s Lire's Diet. Arts II. 24. 

8. t a. The milt of a fish. Obs. [So G. milch, 
Da. melk, Sw, mjolke^ 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiil xxvi, {1495) 458 Whan 
the female of fys.shes lay egges or pesen, the male comylh 
after and shedeth hys mylke vpon the egges. 14.. Voc, in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 591/16 Lacies^ roof of fyshe, or mylke of 
fyshe. 17x8 [see Milter]. 

b. Tne s]mt of an oyster before its discharge. 

1858 Homans Cycl. Comm. 1480/2 The breeding-time of 
oysters is in April or May, from which time to Tuly or 
August the oysters are said to be sick or in the milk. 

9 . atlrib. and Comb* a. Simple attrib. in sense 

(a) ‘ made or consisting of, prepared with, or 
obtained from milk *, as milk^arrowroot, -buttery 
-curdy 'diet, fat, -flow, ‘g/obu/e, -porridge^ -pottage, 
-pudding, -scone, -sottpy -yeast ; (^) ‘ of or per- 
taining to milk*, as milk-^ambry, -board, -bowie 
(Sc.), -bowl, -buckety-catty -early -cellavy -cog, -cooler, 
-dishy -float, fug, -heeler, -keltle, -pail, -piggin, 
-pot, -ranch, -shop, -sieve, -skeely -stall, -sye (dial.), 
-tin, -tub. -vein ; milk-secretion ; (^) ‘ having 

dealings with milk *, as milk-boy, -folk, -mrl, -lass, 
-nurse (d) (of animals) ‘ producing milk * as milk- 
ass, -camel, -sow, also Milk-cow; {/) used to de- 
signate the deciduous teeth formed in the mamma- 
lian jaw during the suckling period, as milk-canine, 
-dentition, -molar, -tusk ; also Milk tooth. 

1594 Kiiaresborougk fVitls iSuHtts) I. 199 ""Milk ambry. 
1896 AllhitCs Syst. Med. I. 401 *Milk arrowroot and a 
little brandy with it is useful. 1688 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 
u. IV. 157 Though I can (to my sorrow) say why •milk- 
asses are provided for, 1602 in Grosart SpensePs Wks. 
I. p. xix. One stone or *milk-board. X724 Ramsay A<z-/, 
Misc. (x733> II. 222 To bear the *milk-bowie nae pain was 
to me. 1570 Wills fy Inv. N. C (Surtees) I. 341, Ixxxx 
•mylke bowlles iij'. 2609 Armin Maids 0/ More^Cl. (1880) 
84 They are maids of More-clacke, homely milke-bole 
things. iZis sporting Mag. XLVI. 17 A new mllk-bowI, 
of wood skilfully carved. 2884 W, H. Rideinc in Harper's 
Mag. Tune 70/1 Chantrey was a *milk-boy in Sheffield. 

1830 ^Iiss Mitford Village Ser. iv. 103 Her *milk-bucket 
in her hand. CZ830 Clone. Fari$t Rep, 35 in Libr. Use/. 
Knowl.y Hitsb. Ill, Making cheese of the first quality is 
more profitable than either making •milk-butter or feeding 
veal. IS3S Coverdale Gen. xxxii. 15 Thirtic *mylck camels. 
1838 Dickens < 7, Tvuist xlv, Three pint-pots and a •milk- 
can. 1879 Flower Catal. Mus. ColLSurg. 1. 39 The •milk- 
canine permanently retted. 1808 Curwen Eeon, Feeding 
Stock 64 The •milk-cart was met before it reached the town, 
1787 Garthshore in Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 355 A woman 
at a •milk-cellar . . was delivered [etc.]. 1595 Duncan App. 
Etymol. (E. D, S.), Mulctra, vel, ♦«/«, mulctralc\ a •milk- 
cog, 1844 H, Stephens Bk. Farm III, 900 Slone •milk- 
coolers, iZgj Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 339 Small patches 
of adherent *mUk-curd, 1863 Huxley MaKs Place Nat. 
i. 23 The *milk dentition consists of 20 teeth. 1677 Temple 
Gout in ^lisc. i. (1680} 221, 1 concIuded..if it. .continued to 
confine my self wholly to the *Milk-dyet. 2844 H. Stephens 
Bk. Farm III. 900 After it has cooled, the milk is passed 
through the milk-sieve into the *milk-dishes. xooi Daily 
Chron. 7 Aug. 6/4 When a sample of milk . . shall be found 
to contain less than 3 per cent, of *milk fat,.. it shall 
be presumed .. that the milk is not genuine. 2887 Bury 
Times 3 Sept. 6/4 He noticed the defendant driving a 
•milk float towards him at a great speed. 1822-34 Goods 
Study Med. (ed. 4] IV. 74 GalacHa Prvemntura. Prema- 
ture *Milk-FIow. Ibid. 75 GalacUa Dcjeciiva, Deficient 
Milk-Flow, 1700 T. Brown Amusem. Ser. Com. vi. (1709) 
58 The Noisy *Milk-Folks. crying, A can of Milk, Ladies. 
x8xo Splendid Follies III. 66 (Madam Lynx) having 
caught her immaculate husband chucking the *milk-girl 
under the chin, 1864 Chambers's Encycl. VI. 454/2 In ad- 
dition to *milk globules, colostrum globules . . occur in the 
milk.^ 1852 Bristed Five Yrs. Eng. llniv. 60 Drowning 
mice in his •milk jug. x6oo in W. F. Shaw Mem. Eastry 
(1870) 226 Three *milk heelers. 1596 Wills ^ Inv. N. C. 
(Surtees) n.271 Themnke-house.stuffe..j •milke kettle 247. 
1805 R. W. Dickson IL993 Brass milk-kettle. 
<2x690 G. Fox 7 rnl. (xZ2y) 1.79 He told my troubles, .to his 
servants, so that it was got among the *milk-lasses. i849-S» 
Todds Cycl. Anat. IV. 911/1 The fourth premolar displaces 
the ., tubercular *milk-molar. ci826 Earl Richard\:s. in 
Child Ballads (x836) II. 462 My milher was a gude •milk- 
nurse. <7x440 "Mylke payle [see ci^'j^Pict. 
Voc. in Wr.-WiiIcker 793/23 Hoc mnltrum, a mylkepayle. 

1831 Scott 7 rjd. i Jan., Cadell is of opinion if I meddle in 
politics, . I shall break the milk-pail. 1579-80 North /*/«• 
tarcliy P. yEniilius (1595) 267 Womens brests are not al- 
waies full of milke (as •milke pans are..). x8^o T. A. Trol- 
lope Summer in Brittany I. 40 A brown dish of the .size 
and shape of a milk-pan. x88s Miss Murfreb Prophet Gt. 
Smoky Mis. iii. 57 She carried her *milk-piggin. 1567 
Harman CrtX'M/fiSdg) 86 Baken,chese and *mylke porrage. 
17x1 Swift frni. to Stella 14 May^ My breakfast is milk 
porridge. ’ 1533 Coveroale fndg. iv, xg Then opened she 
a *mylkc pot, & gaue him to drynke. 1838 Dickens O, 

xxvji, Idr. Bumble.. made a clo'ier in.spcction of^the 
milk'pot. 1620 Middleton ii. xog Herrings 

and *milk-poitagc. 2899 Annie E, Holdswortu Valley 


Gt. Shadoxti iv, Beef-tea and "milk-pudding had had their 
day. 1856 Farmers Mag. Jan. 7 I’he Phy.siology of 
•Milk-Secretion. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XV. 797/2 The privy 
council has issued an order, under the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act of 1878, called the Dairies, "Milkshops, and 
Cowshed.s Order. 1844 _*Milk-sieve [see milk-dishX. 1483 
Cath. Angl, 240/x A '’Alilke skele, mulgarlum. 1767 Mrs. 
Glassb Lookery 343 "Milk soop the Dutch way. 1^7 
Allbutt's Ssst, Med. IV. xpi From three and a half, to 
four pints [of milk] a day may be given to an adult. .in the 
form of a milk soup. 1797 Monthly Mag. 111.531 A •milk 
sow was offered at the opening of the assembly. CX440 
Promp. Parv. 338/1 *My]ke stop, or payle, tnullra, vcl 
mullrum. c 1440 Medulla Cram, in Prontp. /'atT/.'-jg 
note, Colum,a *mylke syhe. 25.. Woxving Jok «V fynny 
28 in Bannatyiie MS. (Hunter. Cl) 388 Ane milk sylh. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric- (ed. 41 I. 209 The 
whole mass . . with the cream and new milk is run through 
the searce into the niilk-sye. 2868 Atkinson Cleveland 
Gloss., *Milk-tiny the metal vessel in which the milk is set 
to cream. 2805 R. W, Dickson Pract. Agric. II. 1017 The 
•milk-tub is covered up by a board. 2799 Cousn in Phil, 
Trans. LXXXIX. 211 The first or *milk tasks of an ele- 
phant never grow to^ any size. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm 

II. 445 The •milk-veins along the lower part of the abdomen 
become larger. 2876 tr. IPagneds Gen. Pathol. 86 •Milk- 
yeast can grow fungus-like, if submerged. 

b. objective, as milk-carrier, -dealer, -heater, 
-seller, -tester, -vendor’, milk-breeding, -curdling, 
-drinking, -making, -yielding adjs. Also (of the 
secretions of plants) milk-giving, -bearing adjs. 

285s Sir E. Smith in Syst. Nat. Hist. I. 28 The •milk- 
bearing tissue so readily inferred to exist from the white 
exuding juice of the cut^ dandelion .[etc.], 1656 Blount 
Glossogr.y Lactijlcaly *milk-breeding, milk-making, mllk- 
yeelding. 2805 Mod. London App., Cream is sold by the 
•Milk-carriers at z.r.4(Z. per pint. 2897 Ailbutt'sSyst.Med. 

III, 287 ‘ Rennin a •milk-curdling ferment. 1805 R. W. 

Dickson Pract. Agric. II. 969 Cows for the supply of the 
•milk-dealer. ^2x75 Lamb. Horn. 7 Drihten ])u dest ]>e lof 
of •mile drinkende childre muSe. 1898 Daily News 4 Apr. 
2/1 The productive or "milk-giving [rubber] trees. 1905 
Westm, Gas, 5 Oct, 5/2 Ovens, grillers, ..•milk-heaters,-., 
sterilisers, and other things are all there. 1656 •&liik- 
making [see milk breeding], x6oo J. Poky tr. Leo's Africa 
111. 132 Next vnto them stand the •milkc-sellers. 2902 Daily 
Chron. 5 Dec. 6/5 It is quite easy for the consumer to protect 
himself— in quality, by purchasing a ir. 6d. •milk tester. 
2851 Lend. Lahour\, 101/2 The *milk-vendors sell 

..twenty quarts per day. 2622 Cotgr., Laictier, mtlkie,.. 
•milke-yeelding. iSgy Daily Nexus aZ Sept. 8/3 The herd 
is entirely of the milk-yielding.. Ayrsbircs. 

. c. parasynthetic and instrumental, as mitk- 
barred, -blended, -borne, -budded, faced, fed, 
-htted, -outstretched, -washed adjs. 

1849 M. Arnold Strayed Reveller 297 Jasper and chalce- 
dony, And *milk-barr’d onyx-stones, ,190a Westm. Gas, 

3 Afar. 11/3 The compound called * *milk-blendcd butter’. 
2904 Daily Chrotu 14 July 5/1 Epidemics of definite ‘•milk- 
borne* diseases. XQo5F.L.DoDDZ)/;<'»rV^.i^/rV)6 6 Epidemics 
of milk-borne scarlet fever. 2865 Swinburne And 

•milk-budded myrtles with Venus.. he trod. zSzs Miuman 
Fazio III. i. That •milk-faced mercy will come whimpering 
to me. 2856 Kane Aret, Expi, II, i. 23 The two last of 
the family, who will then. .be tolerably "milk-fed, 1 shall 
reserve for my own eating. 2887 Pall Mall G. x6 Aug. 5/1 
The well-known •milk-hued gem, z886T. Hardy Mayor of 
Casterb. i, New, milk-hue_d canvas. x6oo Fairfax Tasso Xli. 
xxxt, The gentle beast with •milke out stretched teat ; (As 
nurses custome) proffred thee to feed. 1598 F. Rous Thule 
B 4, Viceina whose most pure *milk-washcd hart Neuer 
supposde what fraud before did plot, Told him [etc.]. 

a. similative, as milk-ltke, -mild adjs. Also 
Milk-wabii, 

28x3 T. Busby tr. Lucretius v. 1028 "Milk-Iike nurture 
from her bosom flowed. cx8oo (1829) 52 Grass cut 
Virginia, or •milk-mild Oronoko [tobacco]. 

10. Special combinations, .as milk-abscess, an 
abscess occurring in the breasts of women during 
lactation ; milk-blotch, an eruption of the skin in 
sucking infants, porrigo larvalis ; milk-brother, a 
foster-brother; milk-cell, Bot., the cell in which 
the milky juice or latex of plants is contained; 
f milk-circle = Milky-way ; milk-crust, an 
eruption of the skin in infants, crusta lactea {Syd. 
Soc. Lex. i 8 go) ; •f'milkdame, a wet-nurse; milk- 
diphtheria,’ epidemic diphtheria spread by means 
of infected milk; milk-duct, any one of 

the several ducts which convey milk from the 
secretory glands through the nipple to the exterior 
(^Syd, Soc. Lex.) ; milk escutcheon, an area 
covered by a reversed arrangement of the direction 
of the hair on tlie udder and thighs of a milch 
cow; milk factory, a factory in which cream is 
extracted from milk; milk-farm, a dairy farm; 
milk-farmer, a dairy farmer; milk-fever, a 
slight feverish attack which sometimes occurs in 
women two or three days after childbirth ; also, a 
similar complaint in milch cows; milk-fish, a 
clupeoid fish, Chanos salmoneus, from the Indo- 
Pacific {Cettl. Diet. 1890); milk-funpis, any 
fungus of the genus Lactarius\ milk-giver, one 
who or that which gives milk ; also flg. ; milk- 
glass, {a) a semi-translucent or opalescent glass, 
cryolite glass; {b) a glass vessel applied to the 
breast to receive a superabundant flow of milk 
(flyd. Soc, Lex.)\ milk-house, a dairy, a place 
for the storing or sale of milk; also< 7 //r;A; milk- 
kinship, the kinship arising from adoption or 
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fostering; milk-leg, ‘white swelling*, a painful 
swelling, usually of the lower extiemities, very 
common after parturition ; t niillsmadge, a milk- 
maid ; milk-mirror = milk escutcheon ; milk- 
mit3*=CUEE3E-MiTE {Cent. Diet.) + milk-pap, a 
teat or nipple ; milk-pump -= breast-pump (Mayne 
'Expos, Lex, 1857) ; milk-q.uartz, an opaque 
white variety of quartz (cf. milky quartz) ; milk- 
ranch U,S, ^California), a dairy farm (Scheie de 
Vere 1872) ; milk-scab, -scall, the same as milk- 
blotch and milk-crust; milk-scarlatina, epidemic 
scarlatina spread by means of infected milk ; milk- 
score, a tally or other account of the purchase and 
sale of milk; milk sea, a particular kind of 
phosphorescent appearance on the sea (also milky 
sea); milk-shield = escutcheon; milk-sick 
a.y affected with milk-sickness; also as sb.^^imilk- 
sickness ; milk-sickness U, -S*., an endemic disease 
in cattle peculiar to the Western States of America, 
and sometimes communicated to man through 
the consumption of infected meat; milk-spot, 
a lustrous white callosity frequently observed 
upon the surface of the pericardium; (d) a white 
mucous patch in secondary syphilis (Syd, Soc, 
Lex,); (r) a form of tooth-rash {Ibid.); milk- 
sugar, sugar of milk, lactose ; milk-teething, 
the process of cutting the milk-teeth ; milk-thrush 
~ Aphtha ; milk-tie = milk-kinship ; milk- 
tube Bot.y a laliciferous tube; milk-vsssel, (a) 
a dairy utensil for holding milk ; (b) the udder of 
a cow ; (f) Bot,, one of many tubes in which 
a milky fluid is secreted; milk-walk, a milkman’s 
regular round for the sale of milk; + milk- water, 
a cordial water distilled from milk and herbs; 
•h milk way = Milky-way ; also milk- 
whisky =s Koumiss ; t milk-wife =* next; milk- 
woman, a woman who carries round milk for sale. 

1799 Underwood Dis. Childr. (ed. 4) III. iit iuiUy A Trea- 
tise . . in which the *mllk>abscess, and sore nipples are fully 
considered. 1797 Ibid, I. 97 •Milk-blotches appear first on 
the forehead. 1^0 .Jj’rf. .S*(7C. Milk-blotch. Strand 
Mag,. Christm.No. 617/1 Ivan was what is termed m Rus- 
sian the * *milkbrother ’ of Alexia Bobrofsha. ^ 1884 Boweu 
& Scott tr, De Bary's Phaner, 193 Those solitary spindle- 
shaped initial cells of the •milk-cells do not exist. 1890 
Syd, Soc, Lex.j Milk-cells. j6ox Holland Pliny I. 16 
That white, which hath taken the name of the *Milk circle 
fmarg. Galaxi\, 158* Stanyhurst /Ends iv. (Arb.) xi8 
Her owne *mylckdame in byrth soyl was breathles abyding. 
1887 Brit. Med. ymt, 7 May 1020/1 * Milk-diphtheria at 
C^mberley and York Town. x88x J. P. Sheldon Dairy 
Farm, "jiz This •milk escutcheon, or shield, then, is one of 
chose theories of which [eta] x886 Qagot Haudbk, Dairy 
Factories 8 Factories [in Ireland].. where the whole milk 
js purchased from the farmer— we call *milk factories, 1867 
Crim, Chronol. York Castle 19s She had a small •milk- 
farm, which the prisoner managed. 1805 R. \V. Dickson 
Pract, Agric. II. 968 The sort of cow most adapted to the 
intentions of the •milk-farmer must of course vary. 1738 
J. S. Le Drojt's Odserv. Sitrg, (1771) Diet. Ceb, Laclca 
Febrisy the *Milk-Fever attending Women for some Days 
after iheir Delivery. 1894 * Mark Rutherford ’ Catharine 
Furze iv, My belief is, she’ll have milk fever, 1888 Clodd 
Story 0/ Creation (1894) 129 The Marsupials, or pouched 
•milk-givers. 1874 Knight Did, Mech.y^x it [Cryolite] is 
found in great abundance and purity in Greenland, and 
serves to make a fine •milk-glass. X589 Puttenham Bug. 
Poesie 111. xxiv. (Arb.) 290 Who would not ihinke it a ridi- 
culous thing to ^ee a Ladyln her*milke-houseH'iih a veluec 
gowne? 1596 IVills «V Inv. N, C. {Surtees) II. 271 The 
milke-house stuffe. 1891 T. Hardy Tess xvii. (1892) 146 It 
was a large room over the milk-house. 1885 W. R. Smith 
Kinship Marr. v. 149 We find among the Arabs a feeling 
about •milk-kin>htp so well established that [etc.]. 28^ 

Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 216 Tense, shiny, smooth, white 
•or mottled .skin, marked often by dilated veins, whence 
comes the name •milk -leg or white leg. 2582 Stanyhurst 
jEneis IV. (Arb.) 114 Shal I now, lyke a castaway *milck- 
madge, On mye woers formoure bee fawning? 2881 J. P. 
Sheldon Dairy Farming (if z The ‘ *milk-mirror ’ or ‘es- 
cutcheon ' theory of M. Guenon. 2607 Skaks. Timon iv. 
iii. 213 Those "Milke pappes That through the window 
Parne bore at mens eyes. 1836 T. Thomson Ceol.y etc. 
I. 64 Rock crystal, .. rose quartz, •milk quartz, siderite. 
1856 Mayne Expos. Lex.y *Milk’Scnb. another common 
term for Porrigo larvalis, or Crusta ladeuy or milk-blotch. 
..*Milk,scall. Sameas Brit. Med, y nil. 

19 Feb. 409/2 Mr. Power’s report of the Hendon •milk- 
scarlatina outbreak. 2687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar 
Wks. 1730 I. 77 A pack of vermin, bred up to. .rubbing out 
of •milk-scores. 271* Addison Sped, No. 482 1* 4 He is 
better acquainted with the Milk -Score, than bis Steward’s 
Accounts. 2898 F. T, Bullen in Nat. Bezu Aug. 859 That 
beautiful, inexplicable phenomenon of the ‘ •milk sea' sud- 
denly appeared I 1881 •Milk-shield [see milk-escutcheon]. 
2883 Miss Murfree Prophet Gt. Smoky Mts. ii. 46 The 
bars of the *milk-sick pen. Ibid.y She [a cow] lay down 
an’ died o’ the milk-sick. 2834 Hoffman Winter in West 
(2835) II. 66 , 1 passed a deserted village, the whole population 
of which had been destroyed by the ‘ *milk sickness *, 2859 
Bartlett Did. Amer.y Milk Sickness, a fatal spasmodic 
disease, peculiar to the Western States. 2897 Allbutt’s Syst. 
Med. IV. 530 These thickenings, which resemble the •milk- 
spots on the heart, are not [etc.]. 1846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. 

II. 635/2 •Milk-sugar is an integral constituent of the milk of 
the mammalia. i82a-34 Good's Study -Med. (ed. 4) I, 30 
’•Milk teething. 2833 Dungi.ison Lex., Apht 1 ue... 
Thrush or sore mouth. ..White ITirush. •.Milk ' 1 ‘hrush. 
1870 Lubbock Orig. Civiliz. ill. (:875) 89 The symbol 
of adoption reprcsenied not the birth, but the •milk-tie. 


1884 Bower & Scott tr. De Barys Pheuter. igS The sharj) 
ditiercnce of structure between the sieve- and *milk-tubes is 
always particularly clear, Encycl, Brit. XXV. 409/r 

In one genus (Z.ac/nr/»r) ‘milk-tubes \ recalling the lacti- 
ferous tubes of many vascularplants, are found. 14.. Voc.xw 
Wr.-Wulcker 573^39 Coagnlatoriuuit a •mylkefes>ell. 1566 
in Peacock Eng. C/t. ti866) 41 He haith melted 

y» [a ‘bally water fatt’l and made mylke vessell thereof. 
X855 Sir £. Smith in Syst. Nat, Hist, 1 . 39 Milk vessels 
from the stipules of the Ficus elasiica. x84« J. Aiton 
Dom, Econ. (2857) 2x0 He must examine .. the calf itself, 
— its head, and above all, its milk-vessel and its teats. 
x8o5 Mod. London App., •Milk-Walks, that is, a certain 
proportion of neighbouiing streets served by a particular 
person. 1697 Kidder Horueck {1698} 53 He w<* sup with 
an Apple or two, with a little Bread, and small Ale, or 
•Milk-water. 1^69 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Hotisckpr. (1778) 
363 To distill Milk Water. 1355 Eden Decades 243 The 
parte of heauen cauled Yia Ladea, that is the ’’'mylke 
waye. 2393 G. ' Harvf.y Neiv Let. Notable Cont. B, The 
ascending scale .nnd i)Iilk- way to heauenly excellency. 15x1 
MS. Acc. St. yohtps Hcsp.y Cnnterb.y Payd to •mylke 
wyfle for a hoole yere. 1642 Ord. ^ Declar. Ho. Parlt., 
Lord's Day 6 Or [that they sufferl any •milke-woman to 
cry milke on that day. 

b, ITefixed to names of plants, chiefly in the 
sense ‘containing milk*, as milk-bush, (a) = 
milk-hed^e ; (^) a milk-yielding shrub of the apo- 
cynaceous genus WrightiayXioXvt^ of India; {c) a 
similar shrub, Wrigktia saligna, native of Queens- 
land (Morris Austral Eng. 1898); milk-grass = 
Corn-salad ; milk-hedge, a shrub or small tree, 
Euphorbia Tirucalliy native of Africa, and culti- 
vated or naturalized in parts of India ; milk 
lentil - Milkwort (?); milk-parsley, 
nwn palusire; milk pea, plant, a prostrate legu- 
minous plant of the genus GalactiUy esp. G. glabella 
and G. molliSy native of the warmer parts of 
America; milk purslane. Euphorbia maculata; 
f milk-reed = S purge; milk-thistle, (a) = Lady*s 
THISTLE; (^) = Sow-thistle ; milk-tree, (a) - 
milk-hedge; {b) any tree yielding a wholesome 
milky juice, esp. the Cow-tree; (^t) an apocy- 
naceous tree, Tanghtnia veneniferay native of 
Madagascar, the poisonous seed of which is 
employed by the natives in trials by ordeal; 
fmilk-trefoil, Medicago arborea; milk- vetch, a 
plant of the leguminous genus Astragalus ; milk- 
wood (tree), {a) a Jamaican milk-yielding tree, 
Pseudolmedia spuria ; (b) a species ol Bignonia ; 
(r) the Australian paper-bark tree, Melaleuca leuca- 
dendron; (</) one of the sapotaceous ironwood 
trees, Sideroxylon iuerme, native of the Cape of 
Good Hope; {e) a sapotaceous timber-tree, Mi- 
musops obovalUy native of South Africa* 

1780 Munro Narr. (1789) 80 Thom hedges are sometimes 
placed in gardens ; but In the fields the •milk bu^h is most 
commonly used. 288a Flover Uncxpl. Baluchistan 25 
Pitching the tent so as to enclose three large milk bushes. 
1893 ‘ R, Iron ’ Dream Life 23 Jannha sat alone beside a 
milk bush. 2744 in W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. (1750) ill. 
iir. xxi. idi In June, aC a Distance, the Fields look os if all 
covered with spilt &Iilk; which is from a Flower, for that 
reason called ’’Milk-Crass. 1780 Munro Narr. (1789) 80 
A horse will have his head and eyes prodigiously swelled 
from standing for some lime under the shade of a •milk 
hedge. 1840 E, E. Nai'Icr Scenes 4 - Sp. Foreign Laiuis 
II, vi. 183 The*, green rows of the milk hedges. 1787 tr. 
Linnsus' Fam. Plants I. 182 ScUnttm. , Parsley. 

2874 Gray Less. Uot. 242 Calactia ..•Milk-Pea. 2843-30 
JMrs. Lincoln Led. Sot, Ap^ 104 Calactia w<»///>... “Milk 
plant. 2622 CoTCi^, Laidier, L'herbe laidiere. Ty- 
thimal, Spurge, '*Milke-reed, Wolues-milke. 24.. Yoc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 6x0/5 Scariola, the ‘mylkthystcU 1562 Turner 
Herbal ii. 146 Leucacantha. .named in English milkibystel. 
i8£6 Treas. Bot. 1072 Sonebus oleraceus and S. as/er or 
Milk Thistle. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4* P. 105 The 
Hedges and Lanes are chtefiy set iviih two sorts of Bushes, 
called by us •Milk-Trees. 2830 Lindlf.y Nat. Syst. Bot. 
2x4 A milk-tree called Hya-hya in Dcmerara. 2885 Lady 
Brassey The Troties 112 The milk-tree (Tanghinia lac- 
iaridi yields a sap in colour and taste like milk, if drunk 
while fresh. 1397 Gerarde iii. xi. ixai Of •milke 
Trefoilc, or shrub Trefoile. Ibid. 11. cccccti, 1058 Of *milke 
Vetch. 1760 J. Lce Introd. Bot. App. 319 Bastard Itlilk ; 
Vetch, Phaca. 1836 Mayne Expos. Lex.y Milk-Vetchy 
Siemless. Common name for ihe Astragalus eseapiis. 272S 
Sloane yamaica II. 21 •Alilk-wood Tree. The b.ark of 
this tree being deeply gash’d yields a great quantity of 
milk. 1759 ISIiLLER Card. Did. (ed. 7) s.v. Bignonia. Tree 
Milkwood, having Pods, with five Leaves, .. commonly 
called in America, White or itlilkwood, and Tulip Flower. 
1887 Mrs. Dai.y Digging 4- Squatting 43 Ironbwk trees, 
ca&uarinas, and the bright green milkwood tree grew here. 

•[[ 11 . Used as = Milkwhite. rare-'^. 

1853 M. ^Arnold Sohrab Rusiutu 162 That vast sky- 
neighbouring mountain of milk snow. 

!lVrillr (milk), v. Forms : i meolc(g'ian, mil- 
cian, mylcian K^Northumb. semilcisa), 3, 5, 7 
milke, 4 melke, 4-6 mylke, 6 molke, mylcke, 
6- milk. [OE. milcian. meolciaHy f. niilCy meolc 
Milk sb.; cf. ON. miolka (Olcel. injolkUy molka, 
MSw. molka, S\v. mj'dlka. Da. ntalke), OE. had 
also the btr. vb. melcan \tnealc, molcen) inherited 
from OTeut. (see Milk sb.); no' clear traces of 
this have been found later than the OE. period ; a 
solitary instance of ruolken pa, pple, occurs in 
1527, but it translates the Q^x, gemolken.'\ 


I, In literal sense. 

1. trans. To extract milk by handling from the 
teats of (a cow, goat, ewe, etc., rarely, a woman). 
Also absol. 


To milk the ram, the bull : Ji^- engage in an enterprise 
; doomed to failure. (Cf. mulgeat hircos, Virg. Kcl. HL 91.) 
cxooo Sax. Leechd, HI, 278 Hyt bi 3 mac god ceap to 
milcian. <zxooo in Cockayne 130 Se gehyfsta mon 

meolcode 3 a hinde. cizm S, Eng. Leg. 1 . 351/230 Heo ne 
^nf a-morewe no]>e lasse, pel heo were i-milked an eue. 1387 
Trevisa Higilen (RulfsJ I. 359 Olde wyfes. .were i woned.. 
forto schape hem self in Uknes of hares for to melke here 
neijhebores keen. X393 La.ngl. P. PI. C. xviii. 10 An hyndc 
oJjer-whUeTohusselle sclde camandsuflTrede to be melked. 
c X400 Maundev. (2839) vL 7t For as mechc as sche had to 
meche Iilylk in hire Pappes, . .sche mylked hem on the rede 
Stones, a 1430 Paston Lett, I. 98 He speke with wemen 
which were mylkand kyne. 1530 Palscr. 636/1, I mylke 
a womans brestiy’tf tire du laid dune Jemme. 2392 Shaks. 
Tzao Gent. iii. i. 302 Speed. Inprtmis She can milke. a 2656 
Hales Tract Sacr. Tracts (1677) 40 That fell out which is in 
the common proverb, sc. Whilst the one milks the Ram, the 
other holds under the Sieve. 1728 Pope Let. to Lady M. W, 
Montagu i Sept., When .she milked, it was his morning 
and evening charge to bring the cows to her paiL 1723 
Ramsay Gentle Sheph. v. ii, 'Jo leave the green-sward dance 
when we gae milk. x8o6 Med. Jrnl. XV. 382 This cow 
being troublesome., he bad. .milked her himself. 

b. To extract or draw (milk). Chiefly passive. 
X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. Ixv. (1495) 901 That 
mylke is beste that is next to the complexyou of mankynde : 
..And the nere it is mylked the better it is. 1327 Andrew 
Brnnswyke's Distyll. Waters Giv, The m3'lke whiche is 
molken in the mornynge. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4J J. 296 If the same milk had been put into the milk- 
pans directly after it is milked. 

t c. To cause (milk) to flow. Also with out. 
c 2400^ Maundev. (Roxb.) ix. 36 And for scho bad to mykill 
mylke in her pappes, .. scho mylked it oute apon be reed 
stane<>, 1544 Phaer Regim, Ly/c (2560) Avijb, Also ye 
muste shave hys heade, and mylke theron womans mylke. 
i-d. To obtain milk from by sucking. OOs. 

2^5 Shaks. Macb. i. vii. 55 , 1 haue gtuen Sucke, and know 
How tender ’tis to loue the Babe that milkes me. 

e. 'I'o keep (c.'iltle) Jor the purpose of milking. 
2898 Westm. Gaz. 4 Apr. xo/i The largest farmer in Eng- 
land. . milks at least a thousand cows. 

2. inlr. To give or yield milk. In early use of 
women (? s= sense 3 absoll ) ; now only of cattle. 

97X Blickl. Horn. 93 pa breost pa pe naefre meolcgende 
nsron. e 2400 Rom. Rose 5428 For hche a moder slie can 
cherlshe And milken as doth a norys. iq$s Plusenm Rust. 
IV. 225 The eating of the first shoots of rye makes ewes 
milk extraordinarily. 1886 C. Scott Sheep Farming 278 
Some of the breeds of sheep milk very heavily’. 
j*b. To eject milk, Obs. 
c 1450 MyrcFcx/nx/ 210 perwyth [she] toke out bjT swete 
pappe, and mylked on hys prole, 
to, To suckle. Obs. 

2382 Wyclip Isa, lx. 26 With the tete of kingis thou shale 
bemylkid. cx47S Partenay 6456 Glorius virgin .. which 
milkest wlih-aliThe sorteofgod with thy breslesbrod. 2373 
I. Lloio Pilgr. Princes (1607) x b, A Bitch, .fedde him and 
milkt him. 

II. tratisf. andy^, 

4. trans. To dram away the contents of; to get 
money out of, 'bleed* pecuniarily; to exploit, 
turn into a source of (usually) illicit profit. In 
early use const. 

c 2526 Frith Disp. Purg. To Rdr. A vj, This iheyr painful 
purgatorye. .hath oflongc time but deceaued the people and 
mylked them from theyr monye. 2532 More Conf. Tindale 
Wks. 639/2 'They mylke them so cuaungelicaliy, that when 
their maisters call theini home, they gyue iheim a very 
shrewed rekening. 2537 Bible (Matthew) A'zC'C’. xviii. C<’//rr/r. 
(end). Or y‘ the presles bcnelyces were not sufficient for 
them to lyue on, with out soch pyllage : or yet that the pore 
people coulde by any other meane be myicked from that 
thynge, wherwylh they, their wyues, their housholde and 
chyldren shulde lyue. z3gx Lyly £ndym. iir. lit. 23 Louc 
bath as it were milkt my thoughts, and drained from my hart 
the very substance of my accustomed courage. 1695 Ven- 
TRis Rep.{zji 6 ) 11.28 He would milk her Purse and fill 
bis own large Pockets. 2721 Ramsay Prospect 0/ Plenty 
St [Spain] grasps the shadows, but the substance tine>. 
While a’ the rest of Europe milk her mines. 1893 Saltls 
Madam Sapplura 204 ‘ They have got something he 
would insist, ‘or else Tooth is milking his client*. 2904 
Daily News Z Oct. 6/2 It will be possible for the Depari- 
ment to ‘milk’ these grants as much as they like. 

Comb. 1638 J. Jones Ovid's Ibis 41 Milk-purse Lawyers 
(so Erasmus termes them) are far more tolerable then Cut- 
purse tyrants. 

b. U.S, slang. To milk the market, slreel, to 
hold stock so well in hand as to make it fluctuate 


will, and so yield any financial result desired. 
870 Medqcry ^len If Myst. Wall St. 336 To u-^e the 

ngof the financial quarter, they ‘milk ihcstreet'. *883 
zrper'sMag. 820/2 The., process of ‘milking the market . 

C. (see quot.). 

862 Times 2 Jan. 8/6 By such tricks as ‘ milking by 

jpinga licrse a favourite at short odds fora race in which 
has no chance whatever, only to lay against him [cic.J. 
>3 Plotten's .Slang Did. s. v. . . When a horse i> 

:ered for .a race which his owner does not intend him to 
i,and bets against him, the animal is said to be mi • 

d. To ‘ tap’, steal the message from (a telegraph 
telephone wire) ; to intercept (a telegram). 

879 Prescott S/. r,lcph.nc .oS pc-s.irip icit^yof Ihc 
ons by which /wirocoold be mUkcd-.slrock the »hoIc 
Ihe piny. 1S99 Tit-Blls 3 June 1S5/1 .MiH-Jog tele 

ims, .is a (hirly common practice. ^ _ 

6. To ‘ handle ' a person enUcingly ; to draw cu 
wiles, Obs. 
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1623 Fletcher Rule a Wife 11. xv. All this :s but in seem* 
i»g To roilke ihe lover on. 

S. a. To elicit, draw out. 

a 1628 pRESTOH New Cov. (1630) 477 To millce consolation 
out of the promises. x66a Gurnall Chr. in Arm. iii. yd If 
ever you had but the sweetness of any one promise in it [jc. 
the water of life] milked out unto you. 1831 Mrs. Carlyle 
Early Lett. (i88g) 189, 1 tooknothing in hand thewhole day 
but milking news from her (a rather rural metaphor), which 
she with unabating copiou^ness supplied, 
b. To drain away.^ out of . 

165a Needham tr. Eelden's Mare Cl. Ep. Ded. d Hee 
never made any farther use of them than to milk away the 
Subjects monie under pretence of building Ships. ^ j8gs 
C. E. Nortos Dante's Purgai, xxiv. 152 Here it is not 
forbidden to name each other, since our semblance is so 
milked away by the diet. 1900 Kipling in Daily Mail 
24 Apr. 4/4 Dysentery that milks the heart out of a man. 

7. To extract juice, ■virus, etc. from. 

1746 Mass. Acts Resolves (iStS) III. 307 Any liberty 
obtained.. from any Indian or Indians, fur cutting off any 
timber, wood, hay, milking plne-tre^,. .shall not be any bar 
to said guardians in their said action or actions. 187Z 
Ellis tr. CatuUnsXusXh.xvi Strainer of ooze impure milk'd 
from a watery fen. 1896 Wesiin. Gas. 31 Jan. 2/1 large 
black snake.. not milked for, say, eight days, will give as 
much as four and a half grains of liquid poison. 

8 . To manipulate as one does the teat in milking. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul r. 11. Ixxxiii, He. .with his 

fingers milked evermore The hanging frienge. 1905 Brit. 
Med. yrnl. I July 16 The other loops of distended bowels 
may then be ‘ milked ’ between the rubber-covered fingers. 

'Y 9. nonce-ttse. To instil with the mother’s milk. 
168a BRYDE^t & Lee Dk. Guise tv. i. (16^3! 39 Vou. .milk’d 
slow Arts Of Womanish Tameness in my Infant Mouth. ' 

ISilk-and-water. Milk diluted with water ; 
hence Iransf and 

tl. The colour of milk and water; a bluish 
white colour. Also, a kind of cloth of this 
colour. Ods. 

xSix Aee. Ld. High Treas. Scot. (1902) IV. 245 For ilj 
elnis Fianche claith of the new mylk and watiir, to be him 
ane coit. 1515-16 /did. (1903) V. 75, xvj elne of claith Gallic 
mylk and watter. 1555 in Beck's Draper's Diet. ti886) 
s. V.. xj yards of mylke and watter, i8s. 1562 Richmond. 
Wills (Surtee^*) 152 To Charles my Sone. one clock [cloak] 
of colour callid milk and watter. 1571 in Wills tni>. N. C. 
(Surtees) 1. 363, xv yeardes of blewe carsay xv*~-j pece of 
mylk & watter j* ij* (etc.). 

2. Feeble or insipid discourse; mawkish or 
weakly amiable sentiment. 

1819 Byron Lei. to Murray i Feb., The discouragement 
of the milk and water they have thrown upon the First 
(Canto). 1844 Thackeray Cr;V. Wks. 1886 XX 111. 20S 
Inspired by that milk-and-water of human kindness. 1867 
Trollope Chrou. Barset II. It. 79 Tlie conversation had 
had bO much of milk-and-water in its composition, that (etc.) 

8 . attrib as adj. Like milk diluted with water; 
hence ^ wishy-washy % iosipid, feeble, mawkish, 
weakly amiable, 

X783 yrul. Amer. Congr. (1823) IV. 209 Change the milk- 
and-water style of your last memorial ; assume a bolder 
tone. 1823 Byron yuan viii, xc, All their pretty milk-and- 
water ways. 1848 Thackeray t^au. Eairviu, My rascals 
are no milk-and-water rascals. 1870 Friswell Mod. Men 
of Lett. i. 14 A milk-and-water damsel of the real Dicken- 
sian ideal. 

Comh. 1864 Ki.mball Was he successfult iv. 36 A pale, 
milk-and-water-looking youth. 

Hence iuilk-aiid-wa*ter v. inir.y to feed upon 
milk and water. Also milk-and-wa’terisU, 
-wa*tery, adjs.y Milk*azid-wa*teriness. 

1807 Scott /•■«;//. Lett. Nov. (1894) I. iii. 87 It., would be 
giving the signal to build some vile milk-and-waterish 
legendary tale upon so beautiful a subject. 1819 Metropolis 
11.94 Asmilk-and wateryjisa Romansenator. iS^^ Westm. 
Rev. XX. 263 The ancient beauty.., however, opines 
in the milk-and-waveriness of her benevolence, that * an , 
adjustment of the question on this footing would satisfy all | 
reasonable persons’. x836-;9 Dickens A'/t. Bos, Tuggses at \ 
Five children mi|k-and-watering in the parlour, j 
— Mut, hr. IV. iii, This gentleman, .is more milk and 
watery with you than I’ll be. 

lUtilk-cow. Now dial. ^Milch-cow 1, 2. 

>S3S CovERDALB X Sam. vi. 7 Two mylke kyne vpon y^ 
■which thereneuer came yock. x6o6 Choice^ Chance^ etc. (1881) 

48 What a .«pight it was to see. .a milk-cowe to be stung by | 
a hedgehog. 1727 A. Hamilton New Aee. E. Ind. I. xxv. i 
315 Whether our Eas-t-india Company got or lost by that [ 
War, 1 know not..; but this 1 know, that the Chief lost a ' 
good Milk Cow. 1794 W. Hutchinson Hist. Cumberld. I. 
210 noUt Several farmers keep about twenty milk cows. 
1862 Carlyle Eredh, Gt. xiii. 1.(1872) V. 5 Hanover was the 
Biiiannic Maje^ty’s beloved son ; and the British Empire 
his opulent milk-cow. 

Milken (mi-lkn), a. Now rart or Obs. [f. 
Milk sb. OE. had tHylcen^ but the word t 

was prob. formed afresh in the 16 th c.] 

1. Consisting of milk ; occas. abounding in milk. 

1570 Levins 62/^9 Mylken, laciens. 1607 R. 

CIarew) tr. Estieunes World ofWondrrs x8 The hony and 
niilken riuers, a x6i8 Raleigh Pilgrimage 16 There will I 
..drink mine euerlaiUng fill Vpon euery milken hill. 1677 
Sir W. Temple Gout in Misc. 1. (1680) 229 A constant course 
of theSlilken-dyeU 

2. Of the colour of milk, milk-white. 

<1x586 Sidney Arcadia iv. (1598) 407 A prely palenesse 
(which did leaue milken lines vpon her rosie cheekes). 1633 

T. Adams Eap. 2 Peters. 16 ShetL e. truth) reachclh forlb to 
usher milken hand. 

fig. Soft, mild, gentle. 

1648 Gage West. Tnd. v. (1655) 15 A quiet and milken sea. 
3650 Trapp Comm. Num. xxxi. 3 Laclantius being (accord- 
ing to his name) a mild and milken man. 


4. Milken ^vay, race 

a 1586 Sidney Astr. ty Stella Song v, ii. (1591) Gab, I 
said thy eyes were starry thy brea.^ts the milken way. 
1596 C. Fitz-Geffkey Sir E. Drake Fab, O you once 
.matchlesse monarches of the seas, But now aduanced to an 
higher place. .In that faire palace neere the milken race. 
x6x2 Bacon Ess,y Fortune (Arb.) 376 The way of fortune is 
like the milken way in the skic. 

Milker (mi-lkoj). [f. Milk v, + -eb L] 

1. One who milks (cows, etc.) ; one who draws 
milk from the udders of cattle. Milkers cramps 
a form of cramp to which milkers are liable. 

C1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker ji^zh^ Hic mulsor^ a 
mylker. 1598 Florio, Caprimulgo . . a. milker of goates. 
1641 Best Earnt. Bks. (Surtees) 134 In hyringe of mayde 
servants yow are to make choice of such as are good milkers. 
x8^t T. Hardy Tess xvii. 11892) 140 Tne milkers formed 
quite a little battalion of men and maids. Allbuti's 

Syst. Med. VIII. 14 Milker's cramp, 
f 2. Milt. Cf. Milk sb. 4 and Du, melker, 
c 1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker ‘26$/‘z6 Hec lactis, 
mylkere, 

0. An animal that yields milk, esp. a milch cow. 
Chiefly with adj.,^< 7 < 7 z/, bady etc. 

1807 A. Young Agric. Essex (1813) IL276 They [York- 
.shire cows) are excellent milkers. x886 All Year Round 
14 Aug. 34 Weed out the bad milkers, and never keep a 
cow after her fifth calf. xZ^s Eug. Illustr. Mag. No, 88. 
299 The gentle lowing of the milkers in the stockyard. 

4, An apparatus for milking tows mechanically. 
Also, eoW’Ptilker (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875 ). 

5. One who * milks* a telegraphic message. 
xSgx Cassells Sat. friil. Sept. 1036/2. 

Hence Six Ikeress, a milkmaid. 

1839 John Bull 28 July 354/t The red-elbowed cow- 
milkeress of Cornwall. 

Milkful (mi*lkful), a, Obs, exc. dial. [f. Milk 
sb. + -FUL.j Abounding in or replete with milk. 

1589 Fleming Virg. Georg 11, 35 Ktne downward stretch 
their milkfuU vdders. x6o8 Sylvester Du Bartassu iv. iv. 
Decay 1053 O Milk-fiill Vales, with hundred Brooks in- 
dented x882 J. Walker faunt to Auld Reekie 227 Miik- 
ful crummies rowlin’ up the loans. 

Milkiness (mrlkines). [f. Milky a. + -ness.] 

1. The state of being milky; the condition of 
resembling milk in appearance or quality. 

X696 Floyer Anint. Humours viti. 88 The Saltness and 
Oyhness of tne Blood, which absorbing the Acid of the Chyle, 
it loses its Milkiness. <1x722 Lisle 11757) 395 'i his 
milkiness of the eyes shows that such sheep are far gone. 
1891 Anthortfs Photogr. Bull. IV, 96 If no milkiness ap- 
pears, a solution of common washing soda, .should be made. 
xZ^^ Altbutt's^ Syst, Med. VI. 444 The milkiness [of certain 
abcitic fluids} is due to the presence of albumin. 

b. Of sidereal and meteorological phenomena : 
Cloudy whiteness. 

179X HcnscHELm Phil, Trans. LXXXI. 77 Among them 
is..Orlonts, a cloudy star.. but it does not seem lobe con- 
nected with the milkiness anymore than the rest. x86o 
Tyndall Glac, 1. xxvit. 196 After which a milkiness slowly 
stole over the heavens. 2879 Newcomb fit Houdkn Astron. 
458 So distant as to cause the individual stars to disappear 
in a general milkiness or nebulosity. 

fig- Mildness, softness, gentleness; weakness, 
(Very common, in the 18 th c.) 

1692 Drydrn Cleomenes i. i. 4^ Would I could share thy 
Balmy, even Temper, And Milkiness of Blood. 1753 Smol- 
lett Cut. Fathom (1784) 51/2 One may therefore ea‘-ily 
conceive with what milkiness of resignation he bore the loss 
of the whole. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Na\. Hum.Nat. xxxiv, 
There is a softness and milkiness of temper that cannot say 
nay to any thing. 1864 Hawthorne S. Felton (18S3) 378 
The doctor, .by no means increasing the milkiness of his 
mood by frequent applications to the black bottle. 

Milking' (niHkig), vbl. sb, [f. Milk v. + -ingL] 
The action of the verb Milk. 

1. The drawing of milk from the udders of cows 
or other animals. 

c 1440 Proutp, Parv. 477 li Stoppe, vessel for mylkynge, 
..multra. r 1574-5 G. Harvey Lett.dk. (Camden) 244 P, 
watchd her going a milking a mile from y lowne, 2834 
Youatt Cattle iii. 18 Their qualities may be referred to 
three points; their working, fattening, and milking. z86o 
Tyndall 6V<ic. 1. iiL 24Milking \vas over when we returned 
to the chalet. 

2. concr. The quantity of milk drawn from a 
cow or from a dairy at one time or opeialion. 

^ 1538 Elyot Dici.y Mulctruy the mylkyng, the payle, wher« 
into it Is milked. x6zxCoTCR.,A/<7;/;j<»x,aCowes. milking; 
as much as she yeelds at a milking. 1650 J. Struthers Life 
Poet. Wks. 1, ^ xxix, TTic whole milking went to the floor. 

3. iechn. The steeping of cloth in sour milk 
during tJie bleaching process. 

1837 Whittock, etc. 5^-. 7r<r<f^r (1842) 31 The next pro- 
cess IS called the milking, or the souring. 

4. attrib. y as milking coiUy crampy gear, machine, 
pailypot, side, y skeel,5tool, lime, tr^e, tube, yard] 
milRing-loau dial, (see quot.i. 

1784 Twamley Z><z/’>y/>^97 The people,, who buy Cows, 
always m.nke a large bag in a ^Milking Cow their fir«>t 
object. 1890 Syd. Sec. Lex., '* Milking-cramp. i8gx T. 
Hardy Tess xvii. (1892) 145 Without the 'milking-Reat 
nobody could have guessed what he was. 1844 H. Ste- 
phens Bk. Farm HI. 824 The shepherd or cattle-man 
taking it as a part of his duty to bring them to a certain 
spot of the field to be milked, and which vs usually named 
the ‘milking loan. 2891 Daily News 14 Oci, 2/6 A good 
deal of curiosity was attracted.. by Mr. J. Gray's * •milking 
machine*. 2548 Elyot Diet, &Tuleirate,a ‘mylkyng payle, 
1897 Crockett LadC Love xvi,The white streams hissed., 
into the milking pails, isn MS. Ace. St. Tohks Hasp., 
Canterb., Fora new ‘mylkyng pot jd. ob. 2844 Stephens 


Bk. Far7n\\, 456 There is one side of a cow which is usually 
called the *milking side. 1577 With <5- Inv. N. C. (Surtees) 

I. 421 In The Kilc.iiuge And Larder House,. iilj *milken 

skeales, and one wa^singe toobe. 2830 Miss M itford Village 
Ser. IV, 103 Her little Lrolher following with the •milking- 
stool. x6xx Shaks. IViut T, iv. iv. 246 Is there not •milk- 
ing-time ?_ 1725 Pope 1.x. 263 Full pails, and vessels 

of the •milking trade. x83i J, P. Sheldon P-airy Farm. 
58/1 A silver ‘syphon’ or ‘ '‘milking-tube \ 18WW. Senior 
Near 4- Far 281 'I'he magpie fluted sweetly from the three 
gum-trees by the •milking-yard. 

Milking (miikiij , ppl. a. rare. [f. Milk v. 
+ -iNO^.J Tiiat milks. 

2821 Clare Fill. Minstr, I. 203 Milking maids and boys. 
1847 Tbnnyson Princess v. 213 You did but come as goblins 
in thenight, ..Nor burnt the grange, nor buss’d the milking- 
ma*d. 1891 T. Hardy 7Vwxxii.(i892) 178 One or two of the 
miiking-men. 

Obs. [f. MiLK.r5. +-1SH.] Milky, 
1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P.R. v. xlv. 11495) 162 Amonge 
the colours of vryne some by token defawte of digestion as 
white mylkysshe and yelowe. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. India .J-/*, 
322 The Occidental [pearls) aie of a Milkish (Colour. 

Mil&leSS (nii’lkles;, a. [f. Milk -i- - less.] 

1. Having no milk, devoid of miik. 

c 1620 Z. Boyd Zions blowers (1855) 33 Tlve sucklings.. 
Doe from their miiklessc mother’.s brests draw blood. 1816 
‘ Quiz ’ Grand Masier\. 120 With musty bread, and milkless 
tea. 1903 Lontemf. Rest. Mar. 3x1 Helpless babes were 
slowly dying at their milkless breasts. 

Jig. 1643 'r. Goodwin Child of Light 179 Hast thou found 
a promise, which is a breast of consolation, milklesse? 

2. hot Not secieting ‘milk * or latex. (Said of 
certain fungi.) 

X87X Cooke Handbk. Brit. Fungi 1. 317 Russula.. Gills 
nearly equal, milkles.s, rigid, brittle, with an acute edge. 
Milk-livered, a. Cowardly, * white-livered', 
1605 Shaks. Lear iv. ii. 50 Milk-Liuer’d man, That bear'st 
a checke for blower. X760-72 H. Fool of Qual. (i8og) 

HI. 20 You..haie-heart(.d, milk-livered poltroon. 

Mi lkmaid, [f. Milk j<5. Maid.] 

1. A woman that milks or is employed in a dairy. 

1552 Huloet, Mylker or mylke mayde. 1570 Foxk A. ^ 

M. (ed. 2) 2294/2 Elizabeth ..hearyng. .a certeine milke- 
mayde .singing pleasauntly, wished her self to be a milke- 
mayde as she was. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past, iii, 153 In 
vain the Milk-maid tugs an empty 'I'eat. 2768^ Beattie 
Minstr. 1. xxxix, Crown’d with her ^ail the tripping milk- 
maid sings. 1849 James Woodman it, Barons’ heirs would 
be marrying milkmaids. 

Comb. rx86o Patmore in B. Champneys A/irw. (1900) I, 
X- § 5. 14X So splendid a beauty with so mllkmaid-hke an 
absence of pretension. 

2. Local or book name of several plants (see 
quots.). 

18^3 Naturalist HI. 225 Ilex aquifoHum alboputum, 
White-spotted-leaved Common Holly; known also by the 
name of Milkmaid. x886 Britten & Holland Plant.n. 335 
Milk Maid, or Milk Maids (1) Cardamine prateHii5,..\d\ 
Siellnria Holostea, (3) Lotus corniculatns, .. (4) The 
flowers of Convolvulus sepium,..(s) Primula vulgaris, 
L. var. ithe’oxlip*). X887V. Saddle ^ Mocassin 

88 Myriads of daisies and ' milkmaids’ powder it (the grass) 
with snowy flakes. 

Milkman (mi'lkmKn). [f. Milk sb. -f Max.] 

1. A man who sells milk, 

1589 Rider Bibl. Schol.,^ milke mnn, lactarins. 16^ 
Blount Glossogr., Lactary, a Dairyhou.se, and may be 
used for a Dayry-man, Milk man, or Chees-mongen 1679 
Trials of Green, Beny, etc. 65 Oil Friday morning our 
Milkman came and told u.s, that one hir. Godfrey was found 
murdered. 1838 Dickens O. Twist x, The butcher throws 
down his tray,.. the milk-man his pail. 

2. A man. who milks cows. 

xcfoz Co7iiemp. Rev. Dec. 831 The milkmen had donned 
their bIouse.s of giey hemp-linen. 

tMi'lkmead:, Obs. [f. Milk ji. + Meat.] 
Food made with or from milk. 

c 2440 Promp. Panu 338/1 Mylke mete, or mete made 
wyihe mylke, c 2450 Two Cookery-bks. 106 Milkemete. 
Take faire mylke and floure [etc.) 2699 /'//z7. Trans. XXL 
62 The various sorLs of Cheese, and .«ome other Milk-Meats, 
made in Italy. 1764 Hakmer Observ. x. iv. 154 One would 
have imagined, .the Septuagint would have been at no loss 
in translating passages which speak of cheese, or in de- 
termining what they meant, if some other kind of milk- 
meats were meant in them. 

Milkness (mi-lknes). Obs. exc. Sc. dial. [/. 
Milk -p-ness.} The aggregate yield of milk 
of a cow, ewe, etc., or of a dairy of milking cattle. 
Also milk and its products generally, dairy produce. 

1492 Aiia Dam. CouciL (1839* 280/2 'The saidls peI.^onls 
sail .. pay . . for proffit of he myllcness of he said five ky 
[etc.]. Ibid., For pe proffit of he raylknes of he said 
of 3owis be he '■aid thre ^eris xlviij siane of cheiss, price of 
he .stane ijs. 2536 Belle^^den Cron. Scot. (1822)^!. 46 I be 
residew of the Suotti.s debaitit thair miserabill Ijffis, .. 
with scars and hard fude; levand, in the somcr, on milknes, 
..and in the winter, of wild fiesche of the monlanis. 2^4 
in Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. 1 1896) XXX. 19 At least^ ane stirk 
to be brought up betwixt each tw.i [cows], rc*crving to the 
said persones the milkne-e?. X67Z Ibid, ai Reserving iher 
milknes to the said Duncane. 1774 Ferci'Sson Z)W«^ 
Eel. Poems (1845) 52 Crummie nae mair for Jenny .s hand 
will crune \Vi milkness dreepin’ frae her teats adowu. 2842 

J. AnoN Dom. Eeon. (1857189 Meat ver>-soon communi- 
cates a taint to milkness in all its stales of. . preservation. . 

Mrlk-pU*nch. zV drink made of spirits mixed 
with milk, elc. 

2704 T. PococK in Torriugton Mem. (Camden) iSt He 
treated me this evening with a bowl of milk punch.' 2764 
Eliz. Moxom Eug. Hoiisew, 253 To make Milk Punch, 
Take two quarts of old milk, a quart of good brandy, the 
juice of six lemons or oranges, .. and about six ounces of 
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loaf Sugar, mix them altogether fete.]. 1837 Dickens 
j) It sinelU, I think, like milk-punch. 

Mi'lksile. Ot>s. exc. dial. Also 5 -sele, -syle. 
[f. Milk jA. + Sile. Cf. milk-sye, Milsey.] 

3 L A strainer for milk. (See E. D. D.) 

X4S9 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 8g, j Milksyle. 

2 . Lady's milksik : the milkmaid, Cardamine 
fralensis (Britten & Holland, 1886). 

Mi 'Ik- snake. [See qnot. 1863.] A hand- 
some oolubrine snake, OpMbohis eximius, common 
in many localities in the Un.ted States. 

1842 Holbrook Avter.^ Herpeiol, HI. 69 Coluber exi‘ 
////V/f,. House Snake or lililk Snake, l^ulgo. 1863 Wood 
Nai^ Nist. HI. 131 The Milk Snake, or House Snake 
(Colufer eximius) is common in many parts of North 
America, and has derived its popular names from its habit 
of entering houses and its fon(^ne.ss for milk, which some 
persons fancy it obtains from the cows. 

Mi-lksop. [f. Milk sb. -hSop sb.] 

+ 1 . A piece of bread soaked in milk. Obs» rare, 
^1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 53 Melle white brede in 
dysshes aboute, Powre in vvellyd mylke, with oaten douie, 
pat called is mylke soppys in serves For Satyrday at ny3t. 
f b. fig. in pi. ‘Soft sayings’, Obs. 

1577 Hammer Anc. Ecct, Hist. 71 Lingering in their 
milksoppes and .smoothe Exhorlacions. 

i* C. Milksop dishes., dishes made of * milkmeats \ 
1628 Earle M'crocosm. (Arb.) 47 Quaking Tarts and 
quiuering Cu-statds, and such milke sop Dislies. 

2 . t a. An infant not advanced beyond a milk 
diet. Obs. rare. 

CX460 Toivneley Myst. xii. 460 Seettndus pastor, hayll, 
lytyll tyn mop., hayll lytyll mylk sop I hayll, dauid sedc 1 
b. Jig. An efieminate spiritless man or youth ; 
one wanting in courage or manliness. 

[1^6-56 in 35/4 Rep. Dep. Kpr. Rcc. (1874I App, 17 
A villein called Robert Milc->opd c 1386 Chaucer iMonk's 
Prol. 22 Allas she seith that euere pat I was shape To 
weddeh a Milk>ope or a coward ape. 1568 Grafton Chron. 
II. 847 The Erie of Richmond Capitayne of thys rebellion, 
he is a Welshe milksop, a 16x9 Fletchei*, etc. Knt. Malta 
n. i, Thou milksop, . . canst thou feare to see A few light 
hurts, that blush they are no bigger? 2749 FtsLoiNG Tom 
youes XI. vii, I ought to he d— n’d for having spoiled one of 
the prettiest fellows in the world, by making a milk-sop of 
him. 1876 L. Stephen Th, in i 8.'4 C. 11 . 377 Fielding 
has a contempt for Richardson as a milksop, 
e. aiirib. and Comb. 

*549 Chaloner Erasm. on Folly P ij, Farre more milke- 
soplyke and womannishe to cast foorth teaves, 1750 Student 
1 . 141 The milksop looks and mincing steps of the pretty 
gentlemen. ax839 Praeo Poems 11864) II. 97 Like a fool 
Ripe from a milksop boarding-school. 

Hence UiTksoppishness, MiTksoplsnt, the 
characteristics of a milksop. HrUcsopping* <r., 
imbued with ‘milksopism’. Milksoppy a. « 
Milksoppxng. 

*833 J. Wilson in Blaekw. Ma^. XXXII. 392 This new 
dandyned era of mllksoppism. *883 Stevenson Black 
Arrow f. ii, Y’are a milk-sopping baby, so to harp on 
women. T. A. Trollope Durnton Abbey II. viii. 126, 

' 1 think 1 won't take any brandy this morning said Regi- 
nald, blushing painfully at the consciousness of his milk* 
soppishness in this respect. 18S6 G. Allen Mahuie's Sake 
xi, About eighty seven per cent, of male humanity belongs 
absolutely to the milksoppy section. 
m[ilkstoil6 (rai'lkstJun). [f.MiLK + Stone.] 

1 . A name for various white stones (see quots.). 

1856 Mavne Expos. Lex.^ Milk'Stoue. Common name 

for the Galaciiies. x86o Piesse Lab. Cheni. IVonders 2 
Two rounded whitish hint pebbles such as boys call milk< 
stones. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., Milk'Stone, Same as Galac- 
Hies. ALo, the same as Morochthus. 

2 . Path. pi. * Hard concretions resulting from 
the retention or extravasation of milk in the breast, 
and its gradual inspissation and calcification by 
the absorption of its watery constituent (Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1890). 

Sli’lk-tooth. One of a temporary set of mam- 
malian teeth which are replaced by the permanent 
teeth (cf. milk-camne., molar,, etc.\ 

1727-52 Chambers Cyel. s.v. TiJo///, Twelve foal-teelh or 
milk-teeth [of a hoisej. 1835 Todd's Cyel. Anat. I. 68/1 
The milk teeth, .by the end of the seventh year have given 
%Yay to the . . permanent series. *886 C. Scott Sheep Farm- 
ing 15 .At a month old a lamb will have eight incisors or 
milk teeth, which ate temporary. 

I!£Ilk-wann, Of the approximate tem- 
perature of milk fresh-drawn from the cow; new- 
milk warm. 

C1410 Master o/Game (MS. Digby 182) xii, Caste her in 
oyle of camamyle mylke warme 111. dtopes. ax6o8 Dei: 
Reini. b>pir. i. (1659) 253 The first part let her drink (being 
milk warml by little and little. X766 Smollett Trav. 11 . 
xxxii, 135 They had b.iths of cool water for the summer; 
but in g.neral they used it milk-warm. Flemish Husb. 
62 in Libr. Use/. KnoxuL, Husb. HI, This mess is given 
milk-warm to the calf. 

Milkweed (ntflkwfd). [f. -p WeedjAJ 
1 . A name given to certain British wild plants 
with milky juice, a. The sow-thistle, Soncktis 
oleraceus. b. The brimstone-wort, Pencedamtm 
palustre\ called also Marsh milkweed, c. The 
sun-spurge, Eaphorbia Helioscopia. 

xyo6 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mi/k ll'eed. 1736 Ainsworth 
Lat. Diet., Milk weed, Soitckos vel sonchxts. 2796 Wither- 
ing Brit, Plants (ed. 3) II. 293 Selinum sylvestre . 
Milkweed, /bid. Ill, 6j$ SoncAus oleraceus.. .Sowthistle. 

..Milkweed. 


2 . Any plant of the North American genus 
Asclepiasy esp. A, syriaca or Cornuii, the common 
milkweed or silkweed of the United States, which 
has a copious milky juice, and seeds tufted with 
long silky hairs. Green milkweed^ the asclepia- 
daceous genus Acerates. 

1845-50 Mrs. Lincoln X fc/. Bot, Asclepias syriaca 

(cornmon milkweed), i860 Gray Maxt, Sot. U. S. 350 As- 
elepiadaces (Milkweed Family). Ibid, 354 Acerates, Green 
Milkweed. 

attrib, 1862 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. n. No. vi, While 
Fancy’s cushin'..Wakes the hard bench ez soft ez milk- 
weed-down. 

Mi'lk-wllite, White as milk. 

Usually employed in the sense of ‘pure white ’ ; for a pro- 
posed use in botanical de:.criptions, see quot. 1830. 

?cxooo Prudent. Gloss, in Gemtania N. S. XI. 389/70 
Of meolc hwytire, lacteo. Ibid, y^lly^ Meolchwitum, lac- 
ieis. CX20S Lay. 25938 pe Oder [drake) is milc-wbiu CX325 
Chron, Eng. 621 (I<itson>TIire hondred steden iiiylk-whyte. 
XS9S .4lcitia(t82g) 19 The snow, Whose milke-white mantell 
ouerspreeds the ground. 1639 T. oe Gray Compl. Horsem. 
59 The horse which is mdke-whit^ *718 Prior Dove 78 
Her blushing face the lovely maid ‘Rais’d just above the 
milk-wh.te sheet. 1808 Scott Marm. iv. vii, On milk-white 
palfrey forth he paced. 18^9 Linoley Introd. Bot. 477 
Milk-white,. ; dull white verging to blue. iSpo'R. Boldre- 
wood’ Col. Reformer 154 A broad, milk-white beach 
received the vast rollers. 

• absol. 1683 A. Shape Anat. Horse 1. i. (16S6) 2 The Horse 
will be of a milk-white or yellow-dun. 

t b. Milk white way - Milky Way. Obs. 

*555 Eden Decades^\ The tracteofheauen cauled Lactea 
rH’<r,tliat is the mylke whytewaye. 1594 Taming of a Skrexv 
(2607) Dsb, As faire as is the milke white way of loue. 
1594 Clundevil Exerc. iv.xix. (16361475 Having described 
unio you .. as many stars as are named in the Globe, and 
aUo the milkewhite way (etc,l. 

Milkwort (mi*lkwi>it). [f. Milk sb. + Wort.] 

1 . Any plant of the genus Polygala, formerly 
supposed to increase the milk of nurses; esp. Poly- 
galavtilgaris, a common British plant bearing 
racemes of very irregular bright blue or sometimes 
pink or white flowers. Bitter viWtwort : the Poly- 
gala amara (Treas. Bot. 1866). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens i. xxxiii. 48 There be two kyndes of 
Mylkewurte, differing both in name and figure: whereof 
one is called Clau.v, and the other Polyga/a. 1597 Gerarde 
Herbal 11. clx. 448 Of Milkewoorte. 1671 Salmon Syn. 

Ill, xxii. 420 Polygala IIoAvyaAov Milkwort, a hand- 
ful steeped all night m white wine .. purgeth Choller. 
x;^S9 B, Stillincfleet ir. GednePs Use Curios, in MUc. 
Tracts 191 No physician would have even suspected, 
that our milkwort would be usefull in the bite of serpents, 
.. unless the principles of botany had led him to It. 1873 
Miss Thackeray iPhs. (2891} I. 70 Dandelions and milk- 
wort among the beds. 

2 . A primulaceous plant, Giaux maritima, 
common on the sea-coast and in salt marshes. 
Also Sea milhvort. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens i. xxxitt. 48 Giaux. Milkewurle, or 
sea Tryfoly, 2597 Gerardb Herbal H. cHx. 448 The true 
Clau.v or Milkwoort groweth very plentifully in salt places 
and marshes neere the .sea. Ibid., It shall suffice to call it 
in English Sea Milkwoort. 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 
Index 1741/3 Biacke Mtlkewort, or Sea Milkewort. 

3 . (Our) Lady's milkwort', lungwort, Pulmo- 
iiaria ojficinalis. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. Ixxxv. 125 We call it in English 
, .Cowslip of Ierusatem:..in base Almaignc Onser vrouwen 
mekk cruy t, . . that is to say. Our Ladies Milkeworle, bycausc 
the leaues be full of while spoltes. 

4 . Any plant of the genus Euphorbia. 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 184 Tithymalus sive Lac- 
iaria. Spurge or Milkeworle, 1753 Chambers 
Add., Milk-wort, or lyart-wort, is also a name sometimes 
given to the Euphorbia. 1886 Britten & Holland P/a/tt- 
Names App., hlUAVasoxt, Euphorbia Helioscopia !i.nd other 
species (Essex). 

5 . pi. Name for the root of Campanula roiundi- 
folia (Jam. 1880). 

Milky (mi'lki), a. [f. hliLK sb. 4 - -Y.] 

1 . Having the appearance of milk, or of water 
into which milk has been dropped. Also (chiefly 
poet.), resembling milk in colour, milk-white. 

Milky whitet inpoetica! use=MiLK-WHiTE; in prose use, 
rather, white resembling that of milk diffused through water. 

1384 [see Milky WatJ. 1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. It. 
XV. IxvL (1495) sii Stbel callyth freii'.shmeo, Galles, that is 
whyle and sayd that in one yere mylky iieckes shall be 
mynyd. *567 Maplet C 7 r. Forest 76 The Caladrius sayth 
Aristotle is of milkie colour, without any black .spot. *653 
Nissena 8 Lip’s of Coral,, Eyes brighter then the Sun, 
Milky hands; such., were the ravishing giace.s. *697 
Dryden Pirg, Georg, in. 600 With Fleeces milky while. 
2758 Reid tr. MacquePsChym.\.-g^%,^\iX\ tegaid to the 
white powder that renders the solution milky. .it i- nothing 
but a portion of the l^ad. 1791 Herschel in Phit. Trans. 
LXXXI. 81 A star with a pretty strong milky nebulosity. 
Ibid. 85 Tinged with milky nebulosity. 18x8-20 E. Thomp- 
son tr. Cullen's Hosol, MetJwd. (ed.3) 226 A milky humour 
like chyle. 1850 Tennyson //< dfrwr. cxiv. The flocks aie 
whiter down the vale, And milkier every milky ^iJ. 2859 
— Geraint «y Enid 150 A hart Taller than all hK fellows, 
milky-white. 1869 G. Lawson fye (2874) 257 A piece 
of tough milky white looking lens^ capsule. 2878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 82 The liquid becomes milky as the carbonic acid 
gas. .bubbles through 1883 Times 27 Aug. 8/3 The whole 
ot the bay wore a milky look. 

"b. said of the juices of plants and fruits, 

XS77 B. Gooce Heresback's Husb. ii. (2586) zo9b, The 
sappe ..in the Figge tree .. is milkie. x66q Hickerincill 


i famaica (1661) 24 The Coco Nuts .. in whose content, is 
j barrell’d up. .amilky liquor. x'ji^Compt, Farmer^.x. Sap, 
I In plants, particularly in such as abound with a milky sapi. 

1855 Sir E. Smith in Syst. Nat. Hist. I, 30 The latex, or 
j milky fluid, is of immense service to man. Ibid. 31 I he 
following is the mode in which the India-rubber is prepared 
from the milky juice. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's 
Phaner. 284 The slightly milky latex. 

C. Path. Milky a>cUes\ that variety of ascites 
in which the contained fluid is milky. 

1899 AilbuiVs Syst. Med. VI. 449 Such cases [of ascites] 
are described as milky, non-fatty ascites. 

2 . Of or consisting of milk. rare. 

1552 Huloct, Milkye meates, or me.Ttes made of milke. 
Lactaria. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg, iii. 482 The salacious 
Goat . . twice as largely yields her milky Store. 1791 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Rom. Foicst HI. xxvi. 339 Several peasant 
girls. .were dispensing the milky feast, 

3 . Containing, abounding in, or \ielding milk. 

1641 J. Jac kson True Evang. T. ir. 103 The milkie fruit- 

fulnesse of the Cow. 1675 G. R. tr. Le Grand’ s Alan with- 
out Passion 36 When tho'-e two Milky Mountains become 
one double bag full of Blood, they are no more desired by 
men. 17x4 Gay Sheph. Week Mon. 78 As my Buxoma .. 
With gentle finger stroked her milky caie, 1870 Bryant 
Iliad IX. 272 Argos, richly stocked In milky kine. 

b. Bot, Yie ding mPk-like juice. 

x86i Bentley Alan. Bot. 583 The Goodenia Order,— Herbs 
or rarely shrubs, not milky. Ibid,, The Siylewort Order.— 
Herbs or under.shrub<, not milky, 1884 Bowek&Scott De 
Bary^s Phaner. 432 In milky plants provided with phloem- 
poilions. .these also are accompanied by latlciferous tubes. 

c. Of food : Promoting the secretion of milk. 

1886 C. Scott Sheep Farming 50 Cabbage-*, .are aUo pre- 
ferable, .for ewes at lambing time, and are very ‘milky*. 

d. Of an oyster: Full of spawn. Cu Milk sb. 
S b. 

1865 Chambers's Encycl. VII. 324/1. 

4 . transf. and Jig. Of persons, their actions, 
attiibutes, etc. boft, gentle; in bad sense, 
timorous, effeminate, weakly amiable. 

x6o 2 2«rf Ft. Return fr. Parnass. i. iv. (Arb.) 17 See 
what a little vermine pouerty altereth a whole milkie dis- 
pO'ition. 1607 Skaks. Timon tir. i. 57 Has friendship such 
a faint and milkie heart, It turnes in lesse then two nights? 
1658 M ANTON ExP. 20 Peter writeih in a milky, sweet, 

middle way. *764 Foote Patron in. Wks. 1799 I. 352 If 
you find the audience too indulgent, inclined to be milky, 
[etc.), 1782 Mrs. H. Cowley Bold Stroke for Husb. 3, li, 

I long to set a pattern to thooe milky wives, whose mean 
compliances degrade the sex. 18x3 Byron 5 Sept. In Moore 
Lett, tf fr/its. (1830) Z. 426 They made . me (the milkiest 
of men) a satirist. *883 J. Parker Tyne Ch. 3 People who 
. . spoke a soft and milky language. 1884 W. C. Smith 
Kildrostan 92, 1 hate Your meek and milky girls, that dare 
not kiss A burning passion, clinging to your lips. 

6. Comb., as milky farinaceous, -looking, -watery 
adj'?. ; milky cap, one of the gill-beaiing lungi, 
Rttssula lactea ; t milky circle, the milky way ; 
mi'^ky-fever, -hedge, -parsley, -scall, -sea « 
milk-fever, -hedge, etc. (see Milk jb. 10, iob)j 
milky tree -s Cow-tree i. 

1887 Hay Brit. Fnstgi 1x2 Russula lactea. The *Milky- 
cap. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. iv. 346 The 
Galaxia or ■'milky Circle. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Aled. 1 . 412 
The mo»t satisfactory diet .. is a ^milky-farinaceous one. 
1747 tr. Astruc's Fevers 355 A fever, with a swelling of the 
breasts can be taken for no other than a *milky fever. 2797 
Ejtcycl. Brit, (ed. 3) XII. 23/2 Afiltey-Hcdge, the English 
name of a shrub growing on the coast of Coromandel. 1862 
Miller Elem. Chem., Org. (ed, 2) 268 .A ‘railky-looking 
fluid or emulsion. 1640 Parkinson 'I heat. Bot. 928, 1 have 
enllluled it .. Wild ‘milkie Parsley. 1759 Mii ler Caid. 
Diet, (ed, 7) s,v, Setlnum, Milky Parsley. 2822-34 Good's 
Study Med. jxd. IV. 487 Whence the French name of 
croute de tail and our own of ’’’milky scall. 2871 Kingsley 
At Last i, That most rare and unexplained phenomenon 
of a * *milky sea x666 J._ Davies Hist. Caribby Isles 49 
Others have venemous qualities, as the *Milkie tree. 18W 
J. R. Rees Pteas. Bk.-Worm v. 168 Languishing *milky- 
watery young men. 

Hence JkZi ilcily adv. rare. 

188* Watson in Jrul. Linn, Soc. XV. 247 The shell is 
milkily transparent. 2903 N. Munro in Blcukw. Alag. 
June 813/2 The byre was warm and odorous milkily, 
MiU^ Way. [I. Milky a. + Way sb., Iransl. 
of L. via lactea. Cf milk way (Milk sb. lo).] 

1. = Galaxy i. 


CX384 Chaucer Af. Famew . jyn ) Se yonder loo theGaloxie 
Whiche men clepeth the melky weye, 1551 Recdbde Cast, 
Knowl, (1556) losThe Milkye wayiii heauen, whiche many 
men in England do call Watlyng streete. 1625 Crooke 
Body of Atan 455 As we thinke the via laclca or Milky 
Way in heauen is occa.^Ioned by an infinite number of small 
starres. 1732 Pope Ess. Man 1. 102 Far as the solar walk, 
or milky way. 1868 Lockyer Etem. Astron. i- § 2 (1879) 
II 'I’his belt IS the Milky Way. 

2 . fig- and allusively, a. A way brilliant in 
appearance, or leading to heaven 

1649 W M. /rWerf/r?- (*857) 56 The p.Tih 10 Heaven 
is a milky way ; not a liloudy. 1670 Eacharo Com. Liergy 
60 Goodness !■» the milkey-way to Jupiter s paiacc- 

+ b. Poet. The region of a woman's breast. Obs. 

1S22 Withes Fair lirlue E, Wbatsueuer olhers say. 
There's alone the Milkle-rvay. That to beauties walkes doth 
goe. 1630 Deumm. of Hawth. Flayres Swa ,3 Frornji'r 
heauie Eyne Along her Cheehes dHltlling chrr.lall Lrrne. 
Wbith doivnc-waids to her yuot.e Liest was drmen. And had 
bedewed the mllhie-Way of Heauen. a 1704 T. Brown Oa 
Bcan/ies Wks. 1730 J. 43 Two snowy roounls, to near her 

heart... Between those there iead% 1721 

Ramsay Tartana =43 Behold her heav'nly face and heaving 
milky way. 
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Twin (mil), Forms : a. I mylen, 1-2, 6-7 
myln, 3-7 mulne, 4-7 mylne, 5 myllne, 
myllen, 7, S-9 dial, miln ; j 3 . i my 11 , 3-4 mulle, 
4 mille, 4-5 mylle, 4-6 melle, 5 myl, 6-7 
myl(,l, (J- mill. [OE. mylen masc. and fern.:— 
prehistoric *mttlTno-, *mnliiia, a late L. molnium, 
mollna (whence F. moulin, Pr. molin-s, moli-s, 
Sp. molino, Pg. moinho, It. mtilino, moliiw), f. 
mala mill, f. vwl- root of molere to gr,nd : see 
Meal ri.l The late L. word was early adopted 
into the other Tent, langs. : cf. MDit. mole 7 te fem. 
(Du. molen, t inenlen masc.), OHG. mull[ii fem. 
(MHG. tniil. mod.G. miihle), ON. mylna fem., 
perh. from Eng. (Sw. mblla, Da. m^lle). ■ 

For the loss of the n cf. kiln, in most dialects pronounced 
(kil).] 

■ 1 . A building specially designed and fitted with 
machinery for the grinding of corn into flour. 
Also forming the second element in certain 
obvious combinations, as water-, wind-mill, Jloiir- , 
griU mill, many of which are treated under the 
first element. 

C961 iEiHELWOLD Rule Si. Bcnet\\'^\. (SchrQer 1885) 127 
past is waelcrsoype, mylen [c lozo (Logeman) myll], wyrtun 
and sehwylce mUenlice craftas [etc.]. 982 m Kemble Cod, 
Dipl. III. 189 Se mylenham and se myln dasrto. <ezxoo 
Gerefa in AngliaUZ^C) IX. 261 Faldian, fiscwer and mylne 
macian. a 1225 Ancr. R, 88 Vrom mulne & from cheplng, 
fromsmiffe, & from ancre huse, me ttdinge bringeS. 13.. 
Ga 70 . Gr. Knt. 2203 What I hit wharred, & whette, as 
water at a mulne. c 1374 Chaucer Former Age 6 On- 
knowyn was be quyerne and ek the melle, cx^oo Desir. 
Troy 1604 There were bild by the banke.s of |.e brode 
streme.s, MyJnes full mony. 1426 Lyuc. De Guil. Pilgr. 
5422 Thys greyn was to the melle brouht. zdSx Caxion 
Godeffroy xx. 51 They sawe vij myllenes, wbicne stode at 
brygge nyghe the town and sette thema fyre.^ 1568 Grafton 
Chron, II. 526 A Miller that kept a iMill adioinyng to the 
wall. x6oi Fulbecke Pi. Paratl. (1602) 39 She shal not 
so be indowed of a inline, but shall haue the third part of 
the profit of the milne, because the mllne cannot be seuered. 
<1x632 G. Herbert Jac. Prudent. 153 The mill cannot 
grind with the water that’s past, a 1766 J. Cunningham 
Miller 3 In a plain pleasant cottage, conveniently neat, 
With a mill and some meadows. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Fill. 
IX The never^failing brook, the busy mill. 18x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) VI, 406 Edward Manning being possessed of 
the moiety of a mill for the term of fifty years, made his 
will. X903 Blackxv. Mag. Sept. 365/1 A leet, .whose waters 
work the mill below. 

b. In fi^^urative and other phrases. To draiv 
waUy to {one's) mill : to seize every advantage. 
To go \pass) through the mill : to pass through 
a definite course ol' labour or experience j similarly, 
to put through the mill. To bring more sacks to 
the mill ; to supplement argument with argument 
or weight with weight. ,Much water runs by the 
mill that the miller knows not o/i many things 
happen before us of which we know nothing. 

1522 Skelton IFhy nat to Court I 107 They may gar- 
lycke pyll Carysackes to the myll. 1546 J. Heywood/^/'cc'. 
(1867) 60 Muche water goelh by the myll. That the miller 
knowih not of. 1590 Nashe Pasguil's Apol. 1. C ij b, To 
the next, to the next, more sacks to the Myll. 1622 Maobe 
ir. Alemans Guzman D' Al/, i, 1630) 136 When there was 
nothing to be done at home, your Lackies. .would, .fright 
me with Snakes, hang on my backe, & weigh me downe, 
crying, Mure sackes to the Aliil. X649 Howell Pre-em, 
Pari. 10 Lewis the eleventh. .could well tell how to play 
his game, and diaw water to his owne Mill. 1677 
Hughes Man o/Sin 11. viii. n8 The Invention of bringing 
more water to the Popes Mill. X890 ‘R. Poldrewood* 
Cot. Reformer 147 Going to do wonders, and make 

important changes. That will wear off— we’ve all p.assed 
through that mill. 

c. A mechanical apparatus, whether simple or 
complicated, for grinding corn. 

Not found until the x6lh century; the quois. 1535 hardly 
prove its currency, as Luther, whom Coveidale very often 
follows, has mxilile iu both passages. The older word for 
a handmill was Quern ; in the case of a water-mill or wind- 
mill, there was little occasion to separate the notion of the 
machinery from that of the containing fabric which was 
necesi»arily connected with it. 

XS3S Coverdalk E.xod. xi. 5 The mayde seruaunte which 
is bchynde y myll. — Matt. xxiv. 41 Two shal be grynd- 
inge at the Myll. 1563-87, 1573-80 [see Hand-mill]. 16x4 
ISIarkham Cheap Hush. (i663) i. v. 40 If you cause these 
Peans to be spelted upon a Miln, and so mixt with Oats, it 
will recover him. 1674 Bovlc Grounds Mech. Hypothesis 
21-2 A Water-mill, or a Wind-mill, or a Horse-mill, or a 
Hand-mill. 1791 Cowi-er Odyss. xx. 135 She rested on her 
mill, and thus pronounced The happy omen by her lord 
desired. 1903 Pilot 22 Aug. 179/3 San-niang-tzu then pro- 
duced a small mill and ground the wheat to flour. 

2 . A machine or apparatus for grindin<T or 
reducing to powder or pulp some solid substance. 
Also, a building fitted with machinery for this 
purpose. Often as the second element of obvious 
combinations, as in coffee-^ pepper^milly paper-^ 
powder-milty etc. 

X560 Gresham in Burgon Life (1839) I. 294 The Quene’s 
Majestic should do well to m.'icke..HIj or vi mylles for 
the macking of powdyr. 1^96 La.mbaude Peramb. Kent 
453 Two M dies of rare demsc .. the one emploied for the 
making of all series of Paper.. the other exercised for the 
drawing of Iron into Wyres [etc.J. 1666-7 in Boyle's IFhs. 
(1772) VI. 551 Tin always.. must be prep-ared . . by stamping, 
or knocking mills, which reduce the whole body to a very 
small sand. ibid. 552 The tin-slag, may, by being exposed 


to the open air and rain for a time, be sooner prepared in 
the mill, and melted down. X7Z2-X4 Pope Rape Lock 
III. 106 ‘i'he board with cups and spoons is crown'd, The 
berries crackle, and the mill turns round. 1800 tr. Lagrange's 
Chem. 11. 71 The result wUI be a sulphate of lead of a beau- 
tiful whiteness, and exceedingly fine, if it be washed in 
a large quantity of water, and then carefully mixed in a 
mill. 1889 C. G. \V. Lock /' me/. Gold-mining zzt A new 
mill for reducing cement, known ns Drake's cement-mid . . 
is in form of a tube [etc.]. Ibid, 437 The older In which the 
stamps drop varies in different mills. 

fig. /zz633 G. Herbert faculn Prud, 747 Gods Mill 
grinds slow; but sure.' 1850 Tennvson /« I xxxviii, 
Ground in yonder social mill We rub each other’s angles 
down. 1870 Loncf, tr. Von Logauy RelribuHon, Though the 
mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small, 
b. An instrument designed to express the juices 
from qny succulent matter by griming or ci ushing; 
usually with defining prefix, as cane, cider mill, 
x676WoRLiDCE(//VAf) Vinctum BtUannlcum: or,aTieatise 
of Cider... And a Description of the new-invented Ingenio 
or Mill, For the more expeditious and belter making of 
Cider. 1692 Drydkn Virg. Georg. 11. 757 Then Olives, 
ground in their Fatness boast. 1794 J. Clark Agric, 

Heteford. 40 The [xc. ciderj ihill consists of a stone like a 
mill-stone (runner) set on its edge, with an axle through the 
center [etc-]. 1853 11**^ Diet. Arts {clS.. 4) 11. 284 Theygive 
the name xnrginoil to that which is first obtained from the 
olives ground to a paste In a mill. 

C. Sc, A siiuff-box ; originally, t one in which 
tobacco could be ground to powder by a simple* 
mechanism. (Cf. Mull.) 

1776 C. Keith FarmePs Ha' vl. (1794', Wi* mill in hand, 
and wise adage He spent the nignt. n 1780 Shirrefs 
Poems (17^0) 215 And there, o’er pot o* beer right spruce, 
And mill in hand, The carls crack’d awa’ fell crouse About 
the land. 1805 G. MTnooe Million Poiaiccs in Chambers 
Pop. Hum, Scot, Poems (tZ62)s so In^the laird's nieve John 
ramm’d his mill, The laird ca'd m anitlier gill. 

3 . In the i5-i6th c., applied by extension to any 
machine worked by wind or water power in the 
manner of a corn-mill, though not used for the 
purpose of grinding. In later use applied to 
various machines for performing certain operations 
upon material in the process of manufacture ; often 
with defining word, as in Jiattiug-ifnlling-y roll- 
ing-j saw-mill. 

x4X7-i 8, etc. [iee fullingmtill s.v. Fulling vbl. 5^.], 1463-4 
Rolls of Parlt, V. 502/2 WoUen Cloth, fulled in milles 
called Gygmylles and Tounc Milles. 1596 [see 2], x62X 
Elsing Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) App. 138 Ireland and 
Norton came back and. .surprised one milne used fur other 
works of his trade. 1725 Watts Logic iv. i. § i In order to 
make mills and engines of various kinds. Z727-4Z Cham- 
bers Cycl.y .^//// .. among gold-wire-drawers, is a little 
machine consisting of two cylinders of ^steel, serving to 
flatten the gold, or silver wire, and reduce it into laminae, or 
plates. . .They have also mills to wind the gold- wire or thread 
on the silk. Ibul.y There are also .S'/74'-MilIs, for spinning, 
throwing, and twisting silks. 1863?^ Dockyard Eton. 

242 The productive power of this mill is astonishing ; it will 
manufacture armour-plates from 20 to 40 feet lon^ [etc.]. 
fig. 1771 S.MOLLETT C/. 10 junc Let. Tii, He ob- 
served, that her ladyship's brain was a peifect mill for pro- 
jects. 1848 Lowell BigtowP. Ser.i. iv. Poet. Wks.i 1879) 200 
Babel was., the earliest mill erected for the manufacture of 
gabble. ^ 1883 C. H. Boughton in Harper's Mag. Apr. 694/1 
Alodel villages,, .all turned out of the same mill. 

b, A machine invented by Antoine Brucher in 
the 1 6tli c. for the stamping of gold and silver coins. 

In the English Mint it permanently superseded the earlier 
practice ofstriking with the hammerm 1662. 

x66i Order in CoHnc.\xi^KA\ie.% Table Eng. Silver Coins 
(1745) 104 Materials for the coining of money by the mill, 
1662 Ibul.y Several proposals.. about coining his majesty’s 
moneys by the mill and press, 1695 W. Lowndes Amendm, 
SilverCoin 93 All the Moneys we have now in England . .are 
reducible to Two Sorts, .one siampt with the Hammer, and 
the other Prest with an Engine, xaUed the Mill. 1817 
Ruding Coinage 1. 139 Theadvantageof this machine 
(which is known by the name of The Mill and Screw) over 
the old mode ofstriking with an hammer, consists [etc. ]. 1654 
Hu.MrHREVs Coiiu Brit. Emf. 113 Pieiie Blondeau. .who had 
carried to perfection the.. modes of stamping coins by the 
mill and .screw, was invited to England. .. He produced 

E atierns of half-crowns, shillings, and half-shillings, coined 
y the new mill and screw, by which means a legend was im- 
pressed for the first time upon the edge. 

c. Calico and Bank-note prinlingx A roller of 
hardened steel having impressed upon it, from a 
hand engraved die, a pattern Avhich by pressure is 
transferred in intaglio to the calico-printing cylinder 
or note-printing plate, 

1839 Ure 2x 8 The first roller engraved by hand 

is called the die; thesecond..iscalledthemill. 1875 K.s'icut 
Diet. Mcch.y i)//7/,..The hardened steel roller having the 
design in cameo.aa^ used for impressing in intaglio a plate . . 
or a copper cylinder. 

d. A hollow revolving cylinder in which leather 
is ' tumbled * in contact with oil, tan, or any amelio- 
rating liquid. 

1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. The mill is used 

for stuffing Hght leather, and lor other purposes. After 
stoning, skiving, and shaving, the sides are put in the mill 
with some tan liquor to soften them and make them porous. 

4 . A building or other place or establishment 
fitted with machinery in which a certain industry, 
manufacture or manufacturing process is carried 
on ; esp. with prefixed word, as in cottoh-y silk-, 
silver-milly etc., q.v. under the first element, 
iSoa^fcc. Ed, High Treas.Scot,{i^oo) 11. 143 Item. .to the 
r ranch armorar to set up his harnas myln, X53X VI, [ 


34.^ 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. <5- Commiu, 347 Six mills, in 
which they make plate for armour. 1674 Ray Collect. 
IVords, Smelting Stiver 1x3 The Smelling, and Refining of 
Silver at the Silver Mills in Caidiganshire. 1835 U re 
Manuf. 287 He [Mr. Gtaham] cannot admit a new hand 
into his mill unless he ha.s joined the combination. 1854 
Ronalds & Richardson C/ir/zr. Tcchnol.{^^.z) 1. 132 Large 
quantities of saw-dubt accumulate at the mills. 1881 Ray- 
mond Mining Gloss.y Milly 1, Eng, That part of an iron 
works where puddle bars are converted into merchani-lron. 
190S Edin. Rev. Apr. 478 He.. built milk in the neighbour- 
ing villages, .for the manufacture of tools [etc.]. 

5 . A machine which performs its work by rotary 
motion, esp. a lapidary’s mill. 

1839 Ure Diet . Arts 1096 It [the seal engraver's lathe] 
consists of a table on which is fixed the mill. Ibid.y Having 
fixed the tool.. in the mill, the artist applies to its cutting 
point, or edge, some diamond-powder [etc.], i860 Tomlinso.n 
Arts Manuf. Sen 11. Pens 44 Each of these lengths is then 
pointed at each end at a machine called a milly con.sisling 
of a circular single-cut file and a fine grit-stone. 1879 En- 
cycl. Brit. X. 663/2 The [glas.s] articles are held m the 
hand, and applied to the mill while rotating. ^ 1882 /bid. 
XIV. 299/1 Another form of lapidary’s mill consists [etc.]. 

6 . slang. Shortened form of Treadmill. 

1842 Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser. ir. Misadv. Margate, A 
landsman said, ‘ 1 twig the chap— he’s been upon the Mill. 
18S8 Pall Mall G. 6 } une 7/1 When after three days of the 
mill I got off at night I found my feet were four or five times 
their ordinary weight. 

7 . A pugilistic encounter between two persons. 

1825 C. hi. Westmacott Eug. spy I. 270 To cut a dash at 

races or a mill. 1864 [Hemync] Eton School Days vii. 77 
We are waiting to see your mill with Butler Burke. x8^ 
Blackmore Lorna D. ii, They who made the ring intituled 
the scene a * mill whilst we who must be thumped Inside 
it tried to rejoice in their pleasantry. 

8. Mining, a. An e.xcavation in rock, transverse 
to the workings, from which material for filling is 
obtained (Webster 1S97), b. A passage under- 
ground through which ore is shot Qbidl), 

9 . attrib. and Comb.y as mill-bridge, -builder, 
-burn, -clack, -close, -gearing, -girl, -[-knave, -labour, 
-lade, -lead, -lord, -owner, -process, -rent, -roller, 
-room, -sluice, -wall ; mill-spun adj. 

1833 Tennyson Poems 41, 1 stepped upon the old •mill- 
bridge. X7S9SMEATON in /'/«/. Trans. LI. 148 All our modern 
•mill-buildersletc.]. 1843 '^v.swM'^zSe.FitesideStor. zix The 
mill from wliich the *mill burn, .sweeped nearly half round 
the village, 1768 Ann. Reg. 73 His servant-man.. carried 
him into the •mill-close. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat, Me- 
chanic 364 Tile appropriate modes described under the 
article ‘ •Mill-geering ’► 1856 Whittier Alary Garvin 18 O 
*mill-girl watching late and long the shuttles* restless play I 
1609 Skene Reg. Maj., Stat,fVili. 3 All they jjuha hes 
miln5..sa]l haue ane maUter, and tua servants •mil-knavc& 
1862 Kingsley in Li/e (1877) II. 138 *Mill-labour effemi- 
nates the men. s868 Peard \VaUrfarm, iv. 39 The dangers 
produced by ' mill-lades and sluices. x6(^ Skene Reg. AiaJ., 
Chaim. Air c. ii § 4 Myllers. .take the fry, or smpits of 
salmon, in the mylne dame or *lead, contrair the ordinance 
of the law. Daily News 21 Apr. 6/2 The water flowing 

in the mill-lcuu. x88o Disraeli Lndym. Ixiii, Perhaps we 
shall get rid of them all some day— landlords and ’^mill- 
lords, 183s Ure Philos. 348 Assassins who had 

hired themselves .. to murder *mill-owners. 2854 Hum- 
phreys Coin. Brit. Emp. 2x3 They are exceedingly well 
executed by the •mill process, and have the laureated bust of 
the protector, withoLiVAR. d.c. [etc.]. iSjaRAYMOND^’/iz/rj/. 
Alines Rtining xfb The ore. .produces very base bullion 
by mill process. 2894 R, S, Ferguson Hist, IVestmor/d, 
165 Mills, .still pay ^mill-rents to this day. 1834 M. Scott 
Cruise Alidgescx. (1836) 332 It being part of Rory’s trade to 
prepare *milLrolIers and other large pieces of hard-wood 
required for the estates below. 1696 Loud. Gaz. No. 3186/4 
Ordered that none but. .those concerned in the Coinage, be 
permitted to enter the Melting-houses, *MilNrooms [etc.]. 
1844 Stephens Bk. Farm 1. 273 The protective clTecls of 
running water, such as water-falls from '•mill-sluices. 1825 J. 
Nicholson C^/rm/./I/rc/HZH/c 389 *Mill*spun yarn answers 
better for the coarse as well as the finer fabrics,^ 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. 1. 1. 157 While the smooth ’raillwalls 
white and black Shook to the great wheel’s measured clack. 

10 . Special Combinations, as mill-banding, 
belting for the wheels of mill machinery; mill- 
bar (iron), rough bar iron as drawn out by the 
puddlers’ rolls; mill-bed, the cast-iron bed of a 
machine for breaking fiax, expressing oil, etc. ; 
mill-beetle, the cockroach ; mill bill, a steel 
adze fixed in a wooden thrift used for dressing and 
cracking millstones; mill-boom, the barrier of 
floating timber stretched about a saw-mill to retain 
floating logs ; mill-brack, a rent in cloth made 
during the process of fulling (see Brack sb ,^ 3); 
mill-bundle (see quot.) ; mill-cake, {a) the mass 
resulting from the incorporation of the ingredients 
in the process of manufacture of gunpowder ; {b) 
linseed cake (Knight Diet. MccA. 1875); t mill- 
case (see quot. 1611); mill-cinder, the slag 
from the puddling-furnace of a rolling-mill (Ray- 
mond Mining Gloss, 1881); mill-clack, t(ir) 
= Clack 3; Her, a representation of a mill- 
clack ; mill-cog, one of the cogs of the wheel on 
the driving shaft of a wind-mill or water-mill; 
mill-course « Mill-race ; mill-dog, (a) a dog 
used for turning a mill ; {b) in Canada, a kind of 
clamp for securing logs in a saw-mill ; mill- 
dust, the fine floury dust thrown out during the 
process ofgrinding corn; mill-eye, the eye or open- 
ing in the runner of a mill through which the meal 
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escapes ; mill-fever, a form of low fever prevalent 
amongst tlie young hands in linen mills; mill-file 
(see quot. 1S84); f mill-fleam, a mill-stream; 
mill-gang Warping^ that part of the warp which 
is made by a descending and ascending course 
of the threads round the warping-mill ^l^nignt 
JDict. Meek. 1875) ; mill-gold, ?gold obtained by 
stamping; mill-hand, one employed in a mill or 
factory ; mill-head, (a) that part of a horse-mill 
from which the driving-gear is suspended ; (J>) 
(see quot. 1825) * mill-head, -headed ad/s., 
having a milled head; '{•mill-holm, a watery 
place about a mill-dam (Ray M.C. PFords 1674); 
t mill-hoop — mill-case ; mill-hopper — Hop- 
per 3, 4; mill-iron = ? Mill-pick or Mill- 
bind ; mill-jade, a mill-horse; mill-lodge 
a mill-pond; f mill-mail, toll paid in feudal 
limes for grinding com at the superior’s mill ; 
f mill-money, money coined in the mill and 
press, not struck with the hammer (cf. fnill-six- 
peneCy -tester) ; mill-moth =s mill-beetle ; mill- 
ore Minings metallic ore fit for stamping or 
crushing ; mill-pin, (a) ? = mill-spindle ; (A) 

Her, a representation of this ; mill-pot,- ? a 
basket contrived to capture and retain fish ; mill- 
puff dial.i a kind of flock used for stuffing mat- 
tresses, etc. ; mill-ream (see quot.) ; fmill-reek 
dial.y a disease to which workers in lead-mines 
are subject; mill-ring, (a) the space in a mill 
between the runner and the frame surrounding it ; 
{b) the meal which remains about the millstones 
(regarded as a perquisite of the miller) ; (<:) the 
dust of a mill (Jam.) ; mill-run, (a) Gold Miningy 
the work of an amalgamating mill between two 
‘clean-ups’; (^) a mill-race; (c) MiningyVi. test 
of a given quantity of ore by treatment in a mill ; 
hence mill-run v.y Minings to yield (a given per- 
centage) at a mill-run; miU*aail, the sail of 
a wind-mill; so mill-sail-ahaped a. (see quot.); 
mill-saw, a saw for use in a saw-mill ; mill-saw 
file, a file used for sharpening mill-saws; mill- 
saw web, the blade of a mill-saw ; mill-scale, 
an incrustation of black oxide of iron formed on 
the surface of iron in the process of being rolled 
{jGent, Diet, 1890); mill-seat, a site suitable for 
a water-mill ; mill-seed (see quot. ) ; mill-shaft, 
(a) a metal shaft used for driving machinery in 
a mill ; (3) the tall chimney of a mill ; mill- 
sixpence, a sixpence coined in a mill ; mill- 
spindle, a vertical shaft supporting the ‘runner’ 
of a flour- mill; mill-staff, an oak staff designed 
to test the fiat face of a millstone ; mill-stank, a 
mill-pond; tmillstook = fnlling-stock\ mill- 
stream, a mill-race ; also Jig. ; mill-tester, a 
tester coined in a mill; mill-timber, ? timber 
that has been dressed in a saw-mill ; fniiU-tooth, 
a grinding or molar tooth ; t mill-trough, (a) a 
corn-bin ; (3) a mill-race or -pond ; mill-wash, 
? = Mill-tail; mill-way, a thoroughfare leading 
to a mill ; mill- work, (a) the machinery used in 
mills or factories; (3) the designing or erection of 
the machinery in mills or factories ; mill-worker, 
one who works at or in a mill; tmill-yemer, 
one who has the custody of a mill. Also Mill- 
dam, Mill-hokse, Mill-house, Mill-ink. etc. 

x8^ Ditily Nnvs ii Dec. 7/4 Unpunciurable Canvas 
Lining, for *mUl-banding, driving belts,.. and cycle tyres. 
1839 Ore Diet. A*ix 706 Passing through the remaining 
grooves lUl it comes to the square ones, where it becomes 
a *miU-bar. Ihid. 707 This iron called milUbar iron, is how- 
ever of too inferior a quality to be employed in any 
machinery. i8a5 J* Nicholson Opernt. Mechanic 406 Fig. 
436 represents the section of a *miu.bed. 1771 J. R. Forster 
tr. Oshecles V'oy. 1. 170'l’he *Mill beetles.. annually come in 
ships from the East Indies.^ 1631 Wisthrop Let. in AVxo 
Eng:. (1825) 1. 381 bring. .mill stones, .with bracings ready 
cast, and rings, and *mill-bjlJs. i^j\x\SheJpei<i Trade List 
27 Mill Picks and Bills to order. 1877 Michigan Rep. 
XXXV. 518 Complainants had a large quantity. .of timber 
..in their *mill*Doom at. East Tawas. issa Act 5 .S* 6 
Edu>. c. 6 § 27 If. .Cloth, .prove, to be full of Holes, 
*Mill-bracks, or to be holely. 1839 Stationers' Handbk. 
(ed. 2) 74 Bundle 0/ Paper Cm\i\ bundle), a p.ircel of 
paper tied in one bundle as it comes from the mill. 1839 
Uhe Diet. Arts 629 The *mill-cake powder of Waltham 
Abbey is submitted to a mean theoretic pressure of 70 to 
75 tons per superficial fooL 1594 Plat Je^vell-ho. iJi. 56 
The worme . .which is found in a *mil-case, or where Bakers 
vse to boult their meale. 16x1 Cotgr., Archure, a. .mill, 
case; the open chest that holds the mill-stones. 2638 Ford 
Fancies ill. iii, Hb tongue irouls like a •mill^ilack. 1874 
Papworth & Morant Ord. Brit. Wr-«r. 957 Az. a millclack 
in fess or Mills. 1707 Mortimer Husb. >1721) U. 42 The 
Timber is u>eful for *Mill.coggs. i8oz Mar, Edgeworth 
Rosaline iv. The neighbours all Joined in restoring the water 
to the *mill-couise, 140* Pol. Poems 'Rolls) 11. 53 Hut 
thou, as htynde Bayarde, berke'^t at the mone, as an olde 
*mylnedog whenhebygynnith todofe. 1877 Lumberman's 
Gaz. 24 May, Parties are attempting to introduce Mill Dogs 
which are infringemenis of mine. 1880 Ibid. 28 Jan., A. 
Rogers .. b the inventor and owner of a mill dog. 1543 
Traheron Vigos Chimrg. 11, iii. x8 The place.. musie be 
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playstred with floure of barleye, and ivyth “mj’Idusl. xSaz- 
34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 . 237 There can be little 
doubt, that much of the mill-dust .b derived from the 
powder furnbbed by theselmill-l stones. 164X Hest Farm. 
Bks. (Surtee-.) 103 Mca.sure the meale therein.. just as it 
commeth from the *milne-eye, and afore it be temsed. 1825 
J. Nicholso.s* Operai. Mechanic 147 To find the weight of 
a quantity of stone equal to the mill-eye. 1889 Brit. Med. 
Jrnl, 30 Mar. 704/1 The dbturbance of health called * ^mill- 
fever which attacks young hands. 1884 Knight Diet. 
Atech, Suppl., ^Mill FUcy a Chiu fiat file used in machine 1 
shops for lathe work and draw filing. Durham Acc. 

Rolls (Surtees) 646 Pro le scowrynge medietatb dc le ♦myln- 
fleme. 1486-7 Ibid. 650 Operantibus super le mylnfleme. 
1877 Raymond.S’/ii/ix/. Mines 4* Miningi^ The following is 
the currency and gold value of **miU*gold. 1865 Daily Tel. 

6 Dec. 4/4 The party which w'ould now refuse the suffrage to 
the *mill-hands, 2805 K. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 1 . 
Plate -wiii. The *mill-head b erected on a floor about seven 
or eight feet above the ground floor. 1825 J. Nicholso.n 
OPerat. Mechanic Gloss., Mitt-heady the head of water 
which is to turn a mill. 1865 Kingsley Herexv. i, A duck 
put into Bourne poolw'ould pass underground into the mill, 
head of thes.iid village. 1805 Trans. Soc. XXllI. 296 
By the help of the •mill-headed nut. 1790 Roy in Phil. 
Trans. LXXX. 153 The insertion of a small *mill*hcad key, 
on a square pin fitted to receive it. i6ix Cotgr., Archure^ 
a *miU hoope, or mill-case ; the open chest that hold.s the ^ 
mill-stones. 1570 Levins Manip. 80/8 A *Mil-hopper, in- j 
fundibnlum. 1858 Carlyle f 7 /. V. vi. (1872) II. no j 
A stiff-backed, close-fisted old gentleman, with mill-hopper I 
chin. ?c*r343 Durham Ace. Rolls (iurtees) 543 
*Milnyrenes. 1471-2 Ibid. 643 Pro factura del milnlryns 
dictorum molendtnorum. z6io B. ^ oasQuAIch . in. iii, Would 1 
you haue me stalkeltke a*miH-iade, All day, for one, that will | 
not j'eeld vs graines t 1891 yrnt. Oldham Mtcrosc. Soc. May 
xoi The shades of green in our *miU-lodges are continually 
changing.^ xSgx Morn. Post 23 Dec. 3/2 A number of boys ; 
Were skating on a mill lodge at Stubbins, near Bury. 1287 
i'orhs, Inquis. (Yorks. Rec. Soc.) II. 61 (In Newland] 
•niilnemale I6d.]. 16x3 Fletcher, etc. Captain i. iii, Only to ^ 
live to maketheirchildreii scourge-sticks And hoord up*mill- 1 
money. x6s8 Rowland tr. Moujet's Theat. Ins. 5198 There ' 
are three sorts of Biatlx; the soft Moth, the *111111 Moth, j 
and the unsavoury or stinking Motlu 1877 Ray.mond j 

Alines Mining 294 The *mill-ore produced has been of high j 
grade. X523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 . cccxxv. 507 Sir George 
of Besmede..bare in hb armes syluer,a *myllpyn gowlcs, a 
border endentcdgowles. 1630 in Descr. Thames 66 No 
Fbherman shall use. .any Weel called a Lomb, or a ‘Mill 
Pol, or any other Engine, with the Head thereof against the 
Stream. i8sx Catat. Gt. Bxhib. 11. 496 Specimens of mal- 
tress-wools, woollen •millpuffs, and flocks. x88t Instr.Census 
Clerks (1885) 64 ^^iU Puff hlakcr. X884 IVest. Mom, Rems 
3 Se^c. 1/2 Milpuff Pillow.e.. . Foll-.««Ke AUlpulT Bed.s, 1859 
Stationer^ Handbk. (ed. 2) tot A ream of writing paper. . 
b required to contain x8 quires of 24 good sheets and 3 
quires of 20 .«heets of outsidesy..4Ts sheets in all, good and 
bad— thb is called a *mili ream. ^ 1754 ). Witso-s in Ess. 4- 
Observ. Edinb. Soc. L 459 The dbease which the people at 
Leadhili'* call the •mill-reck. i8xx G. S. Sum. 

Aberd. 506 (Jam.) A number of the mill-masters apply the 
•mill-ring to the feeding of horses. 1828 Earl Riehard, 
Queen's orother xlit. in Child Ballads 11 . 467 And she would 
meal you with millering (x/VJ, That she gathers at the mill. 
187s W. M^lLWRAtTH Guide IVigtovmshire 136 .A workman, 
in making an excavation near the mill-ring, came on a large, 
flat stone, aneath which were the remains of aclay urn. 1874 
Raymond .Slatist. Mines tfr Miningagt The *mill runs have 
been as high as 3 oz. gold with from 30 to 60 oz. in silver. 
1877 Ld. Hatherley in Law Repts.^ ApT- Cas, II. 842 What 
is called a mill-lade or mill run. 2882 Kep. to Ho. Repr. 
Prec. Met. Cl, S. 306 The ore gives mill-runs of $60 to the 
ton. 1898 Dailjr News 8 Mar, 2/7 The mill-run during Feb- 
ruary has been irregular. C1449 Pol. Poems {Rolls) 11 . 222 
Wytloby. Oure •Myllc-saylle wille not abowie. Hit bath so 
longe goone emptyc. 1835 Lisdley/»DW. Bot. nr. GIo-;s. 
(1839) 451 having many wings projeciing 

from a convex suiface; as the fruit of some umbelliferous 
plants. x^qXoSheJpicld Trade List s^*^\\\\ Saws, Mill Saw 
Webs (etc.]. Ibid.y Mill Saw Files, one round edge. 179* 
Descr, Kentucky 56 The cheapness of ‘mill seats and null 
workinthe UnitedSlatcs. rtx8i7T.D\viGiiT7>'a7'.AVa/£’//5-., 
etc. (1821) 11 . 27 Directly under the bridge commences a ro- 
mantic fall, which, .furnishes a numberofexceI!e:'t milt-.seats. 
1842 J. .^iTON Domest. Econ. (1857) 194 As some of the shells 
still remain among the meal, they are separated from it by 
hand-sieves ; these shelb, thus separated, and having the 
finer particles of meal adhering to them, called *ntill- 5 ccds, 
are preserved for sowins. 1833 J. Holland AJanuJ. Metal 
II x4( Turning very large articles, such as the ouLsides of 
cylinders, 'mill-shafts, cannon, S:c, 1898 Daily Neivs 21 Nov. 

8/6 We should stir ourselves, and clap the .stopper on these 
belching mill-shafts, 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. 1. i. 15B Seauen 
groates in *min-sixpences, 1639 Mayne City Match ii. iiL 
14 Had I. .but rortyMark..And were that forlJe Mark Mil 
sixpences, I would despi.se you. 14., Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
596/31 /l/<7/wcr//w/, [the *mylle spyndellel. 1880 Jefferies 
Gt. Estate 166 He laid down the millpeck, and took his 
•millstaff to prove the work he had done. 14.. Iter Canter. 
xi. in Sc. Acts (18x4) I, hai [sc. miUers] tak smoltb in he 
•myll stank again innibicioun of law. 1546 in W. H. 
Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 182 For carege of one 
•myllstock for the fullyng myll. C93X in Birch Car/«/. iojr, 

11. 377 Of hlippenham in to ham^milestrcame, Of myle- 
streame innan nor3 lange die. <794 Coleridge Part, 
Oscill. 33 Both plunged together in tne deep mill-stream. 
1636 Davenant IVits 1. i. B 3 b, Hb wives Bracelet of •Mill- 
Testers. x8o4 NavalChron. XI. 136 Leiden with mahogany 
and *mill*timber. 1731 ABBUTHXOT^//mr/:/j (1735) 233 The 
best In-truments . . for cracking of hard Substances . . [are] 
Grinders, or •Jlill-Teeth. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex.y ATill toothy 
a molar tooth, c 1000 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 198/23 
Canalis, hruh, vel •myleniroh. cx4^ Promp.^ Parv. 338/1 
hlylletroWjOr bcngcfmilltroughe, or beugge, P,),farri. 
capsa. 1530 PAI.SCR. 245/1 Myll troughe or broke, auge. 

1862 W. Loncstaffe in Siege Pontefract Castle (Surtees) 
Inirod. 17 An old bridge over the *mxUwash. e 1325 in Ken- 
nett Par. Ant. I. 566 Item una acra apud le *mulnewey. 

1598 hlANWooD Lasves Forest xxiiu (16x3) 228 If any man 
haue stopped or strayted any Church-way, 31111 - way, or other 


wayes in the Forest or Purlieu . . you shall do us to weet 
thereof. 1791 W, J essop Rep. River Witham 8 Have an in- 
creaseof power for*MiIl-work. sq^Hull Advert. 29 June 
2/2 A colour manufactory. .together with the mill-work and 
several utensils. 18x4 R. Buch.sna.n {title) Practical Es.says 
on Mill Work. 1892 Daily News xz Dec. 2/3 Alachinery 
and miJluork. xZ'gg^^^Phihs.AIaitnf.'i^ZNn a«ito;ibhing 
difference between their intelligence and that of the •mill- 
workers. 2^5 Daily AVroxg Sept. 2/4 The strike of thirty 
thousand millworkers in Dundee. 1530 in J Allen Hist. 
Liskeard (1856) 26S *MiHemers and downemers. 1604-5 
Ibid. 234 millheyraers and downheym-rs. 
t still, li-- 06s. Also 6 myllfe, millfe. [a. 
F. mil. Cf. Mile si.‘-^] 

1. = MiLijrr, «ii7/= Turkey millet. 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. 11. ccxxiii. [eexix.] 697 Bredde, 

madeofagraynecalledmylle. XS33ELYOT Cast.licllhe{\S4t) 
xob, hleates inflaiynge orwyndyet Beanes .Mille : Cu- 
cumbers. XS45 Raynold Byrth Alankynde 52 Ryse, myll, 
& many other thynges. X597 Gerardf. Herbal i. Iv. 77 It is 
called. .Turkic Mill or Turkic Hir.sse. x6io W. Folkingham 
Art of Survey \. xi. 35 Tare, Cich and Mill loue mobture. 
x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav. 323 They, .get Mill, 
Rice, Pulse, and other graine. 

b. J//y/-j£r<.Y/= Millet-seed. 

1565 C.oopE?i Thesaurnsy CenchrUeSy a precious stone, 
hauyng in it thinges lyke mill seede. 

2. Mill oj the stiUj transl. of mod. Latin viiliiim 
soils : see Milium 1 b. 


X5S9 Morwync Evonym. 139 Take the rotes of fenell.. 
mill of the sunne, scaiiolx, of everye one like much, 
f JVTtT! ^ sb.^ Obs. [? f. ^Iill v.y or short for 
some comb, of Mill sb.i^ Ground oak-barJc for 
tanninij. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 625 The Conservation of Fruit would 
be also tried in Vessels, filled with Fine Sand,. .Or in Meal 
and Flower ; Or in Oakwood ; or in Mill. 2^7 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 3285/4 All other Makers or Dressers ol Leather in 
Wooze, Mill, Oyl, Salt, Allom. X71X Ibid. No, 4862/4 Skins 
..to be tanned, tawed or dressed in Wooze, Mill, Alom. 

tMill, slaug. Obs. = Mill-ken. 

2607 Dekker Sc Wilkins lesls to make you Aferte 43 
A wordor iwoof the mill, ywazx'breakehouse Ibid., Astrong 
Iron Larre made sharpe at one end, and they which trade 
with that are called Mils. 2676 Warning for H ouse- Keepers 
(tit!e-p.), Thieves and Robbers which go under these titles, 
viz. the Giltcr, the Mill, the Gla.sier [etc.]. 

Mill (mil , sb!^ [Shortened from L. millesimum 
thousandth part, on the analogy of Cent. Cf. 
Mil.] a. A money of account in the U.S., being 
one-lhousandih of a dollar (one-tenth of a cent), 
b. A proposed coin in value the one-thousandth 
of a pound (^to replace the farthing) in a projected 
system of decimal coinage for Great Britain, 

An alleged sen->e *a ihousandth part of anything ’ appears 
in recent U. S. dictionaries, but w’ithout quotations. 

2791 Jefferson’ in harper's Mag. Mar, 535/1 At 20 cents 
ib it is 6 mills per disb. 1809 Kendall Trav, I xviii. 193 
The denominations of money in the United States are doll.v^, 
cents or hundredth parts of dollars, and milks or thousandth 
parts. i8it P. Kelly Cambist 1. 9 A unifo m way 
of keeping Accounts has been established in the Unitea 
Slates (by an act of Congress in 1789) namely, tii Dollars of 
20 Dimes, 200 Cents, or 2000 Mills. z8zx J. Q. Adams Rep. 
Weights & Meas. 55 Ask a tradesman . . in any of our cities 
what is a dime or a mille, and the chances are four in five that 
he will not understand your question. 1882 Scudder Noah 
IVebstcrW. 71 A premium for copyright of five mills a copy. 
1896 H. W. Broughton in Westm. Rev. June CXLV. 668 
Let the xio of a pound, the coin to be issued in lieu of the 
farthing, be called a ‘mill’, and let ten of these make a 
* victoria 1902 Entycl. Brit. XXXI. 292/1 The denomina- 
tions [of coins in Hong Kong] are the dollar and 50, 20, and 
5 cents in silver, and the cent and mill in bronze. 

Mill (mil), v.l Also 6 myll, mil. [f. Millj^.^] 
I. tram. To subject lo the opetalion of a mill. 

1. To pass (cloth or other material) through a 
fulling-mill ; to thicken (cloth, etc.) by fulling. 

1552 Act ^ tEdw. K/, c. 6 § I Andbeinge wellscowrcd, 
thicked, mylled, and fully dried, everie yardeofeveriesuche 
Clothe shall waye ihre pound at the lesie. 1633 Proclnm. 
in Rymer Foedera Xl^ ■447/2 All such w-hiie Worcester 
Clothes., as shall be milled in Gloucestershire. 1706 Boyer 
Ann, Q. Anne IV. 27 All broad-cloaths. after the same are 
fully mill’d and furnish'd. 1844 G. Dodd Textile Alanuf. 
lit, 103 The cloih..is then ‘milled’, fulled*, or ‘felted*, 
that i'<, beaten until the fibres of the wool become so locked 
into each other [etc.]. 

transf. 1902 Brit. Afed. yrnl. No. 2146. 378, It (sc. the 
folded ‘ form '] is then * milled ’ or pounded with heavy oak 
hammers. 

2. To grind (corn) in a mill ; to produce (flour) 
by grinding. 

Chiefly in passivcy used in market reports and the likt 
2570 Levlss Alauip. 123/31 To Mil, molere. 1830 hyle 
Farm Rep. 47 in Lihr. Usef Kturwl., Husb. Ill, '1 he gram 
thrashed ts .set down on one side, and, when muled, llie 
meal K entered separately. 190a Q. Rev. July 327 By Lord 
SUnley’s Act cf 1843 a certain advantage was given to flour 
milled in Canada. 


b. To pound or powder (tobacco). 

173. Colrax To ItJi. IS'. A/// 38 Thu oval bo*, well 
filled With best lobaeco finely m. led, 1837 Blackmoke 
ixvi. Shavintr »>th h., sirdlckn.fc a cake of 
rich t^acco, and then milUns it complacently betwixt his 
horny palms. 

c. To hull seeds by means of a milL Also 
intr., to undergo hulling or millirg. 

1863 Beckman in Cnrrf. Oran. =3 Mny 493 P’?" 

to nur^ue Is to mill the Sainfom .seed, in which case its 
outer covering i-- removed. /W-, The Burnet.. wiU not mill, 
but simply gets its wings broken on. 
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MILLEFOLIATE. 


d. Porcelain vtanttfaclitre, 

187s Fortnum Maiolica v. 4 The vitreous substance., 
being mill^ with water to the condstency of cream. 

3. To rull (.metal) ; to flatten (metal) under a 
roller or beater. 

1677 (see Millfd ///. a. 4I. T. HfALE] Acc. Ncvj 

Invetit. 60 When this way of Milling Lead for Sheathing of 
Ships was first invented. 

4 To Stamp (coins) by means of the mill and 
press (see Ml -L 3 b), 

1687 A. Lovell tr. ThevenoCs Trav. u. 89They ffc. coins] 
are stamped las all the rest of their money] with the hammer, 
and not milled. 

b. To flute the edge of (a coin or any piece of 
flat metal) t to produce uniform or regular mark- 
ings upon the edge of (a coin). 

1724 Swift Drafier's Lett, iii. Wks. 1751 VIII. 329, I find 
the Halftpence were milled; which. .is of great Use to pie- 
vent Counterfeits. 1855 Macaulay Hist. En^. xxii. IV. 805 
The new crowns and half-crowns, broad, heavy and sharply 
milled, were ringing on all the counters. 187S ^Knight 
Diet. Mech. 144 /i Castaining’s machine for milling coin 
was introduced into the French mint in 1685. ^ Science 
20 Dec. 414 These bearings are conical, and milled through. 

5. 'fo beat or whip (chocolate, etc ) to a froih. 
To mill tip, to beat together. Also Jig. 

1662 H. Studbe Induxit Nectnr ii. 9 They dissolved it fjc. 
chocolataj (being ponder’d) and milled It, tempering it by 
little and little with water in an Indian cup. ^ 1:747 Mrs. 
Glasse Cookery xvi. (1767) 290 Mill the cream till it is all of 
a thick froih. IbiU., Then, .over that whip your froth which 
you saved off the cream very well milled up. 1764 Emz. 
^^oxo^^ Eng. Hoiiseu). (ed. gr 116 Take four ounces of 
chocolate, ..and boil it in a pint of cream, then mill it. .with 
a chocolate stick. 1769 Mrs. Raffalo Eng.^ Hotisekpr. 
(1778) ‘207 Mill them with ach icolale mill, to raise the froth, 
and take it off with a spoon as It rises. 1829 Landqr imag. 
Conv. Wks, 1853 II. 83/2 A chaplain milling an egg-povset 
over the fire. 1859 Dickens T, Two Cities il vii, \ second 
milled -vnd fiothed the chocolate. 1897 Kipling 
Courageous vii. 142 Graaa— onch 1 went the conch, while 
sea and .sky were all milled up in milky fog. 

Jig. 1817 CoLERiDGK Sa'yraue^s Lett, i.in Eiog. Lit., etc. 
Ii 882> 245 Wiiat Pericles would not do to ^ave a friend's 
life, you may be assured I would not hazard merely to mill 
the chocolate-put of a drunken fool's vanity. 

6 . To throw, as undyed silk. 

1844 G. Dodd Textile Manttf. v, 15J Directions were also 
drawn up for. .grassing, milling, and hand.scutching the 
flax, 1875 Knight Diet, P/ec/t., Mill . . to throw undyed 
ulk, 

7. To tumble (leather) within a wheel or cylinder 
containing some softening or tanning liquid. 

1885 C. T, Davis Afanu/. Leather (1897) 415 Then 
they Uf. the side>] are put into a pin-wheel and milled for 
ten minutes. 

8 . To cut (metal) with a milling-tool. 

1875 Knight D/V^. Mech,, Mill .a machine designed for 
milUng where only a light or medium cut is required, 1884 
Ibid, 6 ot/i By means of the swinging sleeve true circles of 
greater or less diameter can be milled on the face of the work. 

9. To saw (timber) in a saw mill. 

x8.. Art Age IV. 46 (Cent.', Lumbermen charge the 
conNumer fur the full measurement of the boards [for floors] 
before they are milled. 

10. Minitig. To crush or pound into fragments ; 
to grind to powder. 

1883 Standard 20 Jan. 1/5 The whole of the quartz 
removed has been milled, Times 19 Feb, 3/6 For the 

year 1894 there was milled 2,827,365 tons. 

b. I o yield under the process of crushing or 
grinding. 

1877 R \YMOND Statist. Afines d- Afining 247 The quartz 
. .Will mill ahoui $_?o to the ton. X897 ll^estm. Gaz. 19 Oct. 
8/3, 1 would not like to say that it will mill that. It will 
ceiiainly mill i oz. 


II. 11. slang. To beat, strike, thrash ; to fight, 
overcome; to smash, break, break open. Also 
iitlr. or absol. to box ; occas. with away. 
c X700 Street Robberies Consider'd, Mill, to beat. 1753 
7 l Toulter (ed. 2) 39 Mill the Cull to lii^ long Libb ; 
‘Jead...MiU the Quod; break the Gaol. Ibid. 
vvvlli n-L * Head. xZxo Sporting Alag. 

# to mill the whole race 


~UUe a Uule hevoas he ». 1864 [Hemync] Eton School 
DaiS vu. 75 Uuilsr Burke was going to mill Chorley. ibid. 
77 Are you going to mill, or are you not ? 

b. 7b mill doll, dolly : to beat hemp or flax as 
a p.iso i occupation. Cf. Mill-p ill sb. 

17x4 A. SvutH (ed. 2) I. 144 Having been 

often putuihl at hard l.abour m Bridewell, which beating of 
Hemp the 'I'hievcs call Mill dolly. 1733 Budgell iv. 
477 I hen mill ou dear Polly, . .The Hemp thou art beating 
may ha igbimlu-Morrow. 1780 R. Tomlinson /’rtf/, 
vi. 7 When ^ilU^g with Nancy, what sights have I seen I.. 
But now she mills doll. 1785 Grose Diet. Tongxt 'e. 

III. To go round like a mill. 

12. intr. Of cattle : To keep moving round and 
round in a mass; also, to mo'e in a circle. 

i 838 T. Roosevelt in Century Alag. Apr. 862*1 The cattle 
may begin to run, .and then get'niiUmg^ — that is, all crowd 
together into a mass like a ball, wherein they move round 
and round. 1895 Kiflinc ind ynttgle Bk. 79 The deer and 
the pig and the nilghai were milling round and round in a 
circle of eight or ten miles’ radius- 

b. trails. To cause to * mill * or mass in a circle. 


1901 Afunsey's Afag. XXV, 406/2 At last the cattle. .ran 
with less cneigy, and ii was prc'cntly easy to ‘ mill ' them 
Into a circle and to turn them where it seemed most deslrablcv 


13. inlr. Of a whale. 

1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. II. 221 A whale 
* milled’, or turned suddenly round, upon receiving the 
harpoons 1874 Scammon Marine Animals 3x1 Glos**., AliHt 
to turn in an oppoMte direction, or neatly so; as, “The 
whale was running to windward, but “ milled and ran to 
leeward 

TyTin (mil), v.^ slang. [Possibly a use of prec.: 
cf. Mill v.^ 1 1 .] Irons. Orig. in phrase 7b mill 
a hen, to rob a house. I-ater, to steal. 

1567 Harman Caveat 84 To myll a Ken, lorobbeahouse. 
1609 Dekker Lanth. tj- Candle Lt. ciij b, If we niggle or 
mill a bowsing ken. i6ax B. Jonson Gipsies Aletamorph. 
(1640) II. 65 Can they Cant, or Mill? are they masters of 
their Arts? ai’joa B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Atilt, to Steal, 
Rob, or Kill. X753 Discov. J. Poulter {e. 6 . 2) 10 When we 
went a Milling that Swagg, that is, a Breaking open that 
Shop. 1811 XXXVII. 13 He had milled 

my wipe. t8t8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxx. One might have 
milled the Hank of England, and less noise about it. 

Mill, obs, fonu of Mjl. 

Millage {iiil'ltfl.i)* IdS. [f. Mill j5.5 + -agk.] 
The rate of taxation in mills per dollar to which a 
given place is liable. 

1891 in Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 20 Feb., There are 
cities in which the rate is higher than in Toledo, for instance, 
Findlay 35-7 mills, Lima 33-4 mills, Tiffin 30-4 mills, . .but in 
the eastern or southern part of the State, excepting Ironton, 
as great millage as Toledo Is not presented in the tables. 

Millaim^e, -an(e, -aynie, obs. ff. Milan L 
Millainer, -aner, obs. forms of Milliner. 
Millathowme, obs. form of Miller’s thumb. 
Sli'llboard. [.Altered from milted board : see 
Milled ppl, a. 4.3 A kind of stout pasteboard, 
made of a pulp of old rope, sacking, paper, and 
other coarse matter and ‘milled’ or tolled with 
high pressure. Also, a * board ’ or piece of this 
material. Millboard cutter (see quot. 1884 ). 

1712 Loud. Gaz. Na 5014/5 Duties upon ..Pastboard, 
ilillboard, Scaleboard. 18x2 J, Smyth Pract. of Customs 
(1821) 155 Mill Boards are the thickest sort of Pasteboard, 
used by Book-binders for the covering of Books. 1884 
Knight Diet. Afec/u Suppl., MHl Board Cutter, amachine 
for cutting to size mill and card boards for binding, etc. 
b. A specialty prepared ^ board * for sketching. 
1854 Thackrray Newcomes I. xxvii. 258 Those smooth 
miU-b*)ards, those slab-tinted sketching blocks [etc.]. 1859 
Guli.ick & Times Paint. 217 Milhoards are.. well adapted 
for &ketcW’.\g itv oU colours fsouv nature. 

Mi'U-dam. [Mill jA’] A dam constructed 
across a stream to interrupt its flow and raise its 
level so as to render it available for turning a 
mill-wheel. Also, the entire area covered by the 
water held in check by the dam. 

xxSa in Kennetc Par. Ant. (18x8) 1 . 187 Per !e mulnedara 
..in vetetem rivulum et ipsam mulnedam. Durham 

Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 599 Mosse pro le Mitn^m. CX440 
Alphabet 0/ Tales tSt He went furth vnto ' e myln dam of 
he abbay, S: her he towpid in Be drownyd hym. C157S in 
Balfour s Piactuks^ f*754)58i Thay tak smollisor salmo' d 
in the miln dammic. 1632 Morpeth Ct. Leef Ree. in 
Archteol. Uliana XVI. 72 For Castinge hir yarne into the 
niillne dame, and dampnum iijx. Brit. Alag, IV. 51 

As thirteen boys were sliding near a mill dam.. the ice 
broke by the miller’s suddenly drawing up thesluices. x 85 o 
Jamieson, MiiBdam,..\ii^ water collected, by means of 
a dam, (o .supply a milt 

atlrib. 2833 Tc.nnvsom Poems 33 Fishing in the miJldam- 
water. 

Milldew, obs. form of Mildew sb. 
tOTiU-doll, sb. Obs, slang, [f. Mill t/.i -i- D oll 
T he bridewell, Cf. Mill ii b. 

X78X Messink Choice of Harlequin (Fanner), ' Keeper of 
BrideivclTs Song’, I’m Jigger Dukber here, and you are 
welcome to mill doIU 1823* Jon Bee' Z?/c/. Turf, tSia ' 
J. H. y^vx Flash Diet., AHll-doll, an obsolete name for 
Bridewell hou>e of correction in Bridge-Sireet, Blackfriars. 

Mill-doll, V. Whaling. [Prob. in some way I 
connected with the phr. in Mill iib. (Cf. 
Dolly sb. 4 b.)] (See quot.) 

1820 ScoRESBY Acc. Arctic Reg. L 310 note, Mill-dolIing, 
con-^ists in breaking a passage through thin ice.. by a sort 
of ram, let fall from the bowspriL 
Mille (mil), sb. In certain card games ; A 
counter representing ten *■ fishes' or * points*. 

1830* EiDFAHTnEBOR’//<y'/4f.l/rt^<»Frtw. 37, 1876 Capt. 
Crawlf.y Car'd Player's Alan. 196 (Quadrille), Atille is a 
mark of ivory which is someiime-s used, and stands for ten 
fish. X878 H. Vi. Oxzjis Ombre 8 The small round counters, 
which u^ed to be called Millcs, count as ten points, 

Mille, obs, form of Milk. 

Millecrate, variant of Meltcrate Obs. 

X563 Hvll Art CarrfrK. (4593) iti Buglosse steeped in 
wine, and tempered with Millecrate. 

+ Millecuple, a. Obs. [irreg, f. L. tnille 
thousand, after decuple.'} Thousand-fold. Hence 
+ Millecnpla’tion, the action of increasing a 
thousand- old. 

^ 1659 H. More hnmort. Soul in. iv, 367 Every Object that 
IS near would not onely seem double, but centuple, or 
milleciiple. 1678 Cudwokth Intetl. Syst. i. § 37. 173 Nor 
any I’rjpHcation or indeed Milieclupaiion [i/V] of them 
impro c the ’^amc inio Reason and Understanding. 1754 
HtLOROp Afisc. Wks. II 47 If any of these (rr. People) 
should.. be created your Lordship’s Feers, they would be in 
the same millecuple Proportion greater, and wiser, and 
belter than they were before. 

Milled (mild),///. a. [f. Mill ?/.i-b-EDi.] 
i* L ? Polished by some xnedianical process. Obs. 


1622 F. Markham Bk. War i. x. 39 All these seuerall 
parts of Armor is rather to bee of a Rubset or blacke collour 
then mil’d. 

2. 01 coins : a. Coined or struck by the mill 
and press ; made in a mill, b. Having the edae 
fluted or grooved by the openition of milling. 

x6S9 Land. Chanticleers xiL 26 He has got my box of 
min’d .sixpences and Harry groates. 1662 in Folkes Taklt 
Eng. Silver Coins (J745) xii Milled unites of the same 
weight. 1697 Dryoen jEneE Ded. (0 2j I had certainly 
been reduc’d to pay the Publick in hammer’d Money for 
want of Mill’d; that is in the same old Words which I 
had us'd before, 1702 Addison Dial. Alcdats iii. 153, 

I have seen several modem Coins . . that have had part 
of the Legend running round the edges, like the rt 
Tutamen in our milled money. X854 Humphreys Coin. 
Brit. Emp. n6 In 1663 the first i.<isue of the improved 
milled coinage took place. x88o Academy 29 May 406 
A selection of rare . . milled shillings from Elizabeth to 
George 111 . 

c. Irons/. Marked with transverse grooves or 
ribs ; esp. of the head of a screw, etc., serrated to 
afford a hold for adjustment. 

X705 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXV. 1053 The Striae 
are flat and milled, like the edges ofa new Shilling, 4803 
Mudce ibid. XClIl. 404 At E £ are seen two milled* 
headed screws, 1861 C. \V. King Ant. Gems (x866) 167 
These bordets are milled, or formed of small stiokes set 
close together. 1872 Nicholson Palxont. xo6 Above the 
Acetabulum, .there is a. ring, more or less* milled *, for the 
attachment of the muscular fibres which move t)ie spine. 
1898 Cycling 38 A milled or hexagonal ring k is then 
; screwed over the inner steering tube. 

' ^d. Of stockings and caps ; ? Ribbed. Ohs. 

1^4 Otway Atheist j. i, Buzzing about your Ears con- 
: cerning Poets, Plays , . mill'd Stockings . . and everything else 
which they do not understand. 1691 Satyr agst. French 7 
Nay, we are grown so arrogantly vain, Our Stockingsmust 
be Aim’d, our Shooes Campaign. 1789 T‘ ans. Soc, A rts L 
25 Cambrick, Lace, Milled Caps, and various Kind-'of Paper. 
1809 A. Henry Trav.^A* I. .covered myself only with, .a 
molton, or blanket coat ; and a large, red, milled worsted cap. 

3. Pressed, rolled, ‘fulled*. 

1642 Rates Aferchandizes 48 Double Sayes, or Flanders 
Searges.. .Mild Sayes the piece,. 06. oo. 00. i 6 joLond.Caz, 
5*7/4 A Stuff Cloak lined with Mill’d serge. iBoz in 
Spirit Pull, frnls. (1803) VL 283 Her coachman.. within 
the cumbrous circumference of a double-milled greatcoat 
1831 Double-milled Pee Double C 4]. 

4. Plaltened by rollmg or beating; ts'p.xn milled 
board ( = Millboard), milled lead. 

1677 Loud. Gaz. No. 1232/4 The late Invention for Milled 
I.ead, 1691 T. H[ale 1 Ace. New invent, (title-p.), The 
MiU’d-Lead-sheathlncr, and the Excellency and cheapness of 
Mill’d-Lead in preference to Cast Sheet-Lead* tjoi Loud, 
Gaz. No, 4342/4 At C'c Pastboard Warehouse, are sold 
brown Mtll’d Boards ^eady beat, fit for Bookbinders, ijii 
Act 10 Anne c. 28 § 37 All Pastboards, Mlldboards and 
Scaleboards which ^all be imported. 2858 Shyrinfs 
Builders' Prices led. 48) 105 Milled Lead, per cwt.jC' jsod. 
1859 Stationers' Handtk. 74 AHlUd Boanis, strong flexible 
boards, of various thicknesses and sizes, made from old 
tarred rope. x8&8 Ibid, (ed. 4) T19 Alilled, a term applied 
to paper, when rolled to an ordinary surface. 

5. \\ hipped or beaten to a froth. 

X760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qnal. (1809) I. 171 They., 
breakfasted on a pot of milled chocolate. 

6 . a. Ground in a mill. to. Hulled, e. Ptessed 
in a mill to extiact juice. 

1813 T. Dxvts Agric, Wills Gloss., Aftlied HoJ, hop 
clover-seed cleaned from the husk. rtxSjiijLTiTHAN 
Wks. 2843 VIII. 317/r Milled corn is not cold ; ice is cold. 
x8^ G. W. Cable Creoles of Louisiana xxxii. (1885) 249 
Milled breadstuffs still sought the cheapest rates of freight. 

7. (See quot.; peril, not the same word.) 

1886 C. Scott Sheep-Fanuing 18 When they [ewes] have 
been crossed with rams of a different breed, they are called 
crone^, crocks, or milled ewes, 

Millefioi’e (mil/fio-i’ri). Also -fiori. [a. It. 
tnillc/ori^ f, milU thousand pi. o{ Jiorc 
flower.] (Also mille/ore glass.) A kind of orna- 
mental glass made by fusing together a number of 
glass rods of different sizes and colours, and cutting 
the mass into sections which exhibit ornamental 
figures of varying pattern, and are usually em- 
bedded in colourless transparent glass to make 
paper-weights, etc. 

1849 Pellatt Curios. Glass Alaking 25 Millefiore Gjass. 
Ibid, no The Alitle-Fiore, or siar-wotk of the Venetians; 
2874 Jrnl. Archxol. Assoc. Dec. 440 It is of early Mjllefiori 
g]a^s, the mass looking much Hke chalcedony. 

II Millefleurs (m/Iflor). [F. eati ds viilk~ 
Jlcurs, lit. ‘water of a thousand flowers*.] A per- 
fume distilled from flowers of diffeienl kinds* 

1854 Thackf.bay Newcomes v, When you appea“cd in 
your neat pulpit with >our fragrant pockct-liandkerchicf 
(and your sermon likewise all milJeflcurs). x868 Miss 
Braddon Dead Sea Fr. iit. The letters exhaled a faint 
odour of milleflcurs. 

Milleflorous (milrflo -ras), a. Bot. [f. L. 
mille thousand + Jlor-,Jlds flower + -OUS.] Having 
very numerous flowers. 

2856 in Mayne Expos. Lex* 1890 in Syd. 2 soc. I^x. 
Millefoil(e, obs. forms of Milfoil. 
Millefoliate (miI/Hu*lit/t). Bol. [f. L. milU 
thousand rjoli-nm !eaf+ -ate -,J ‘ Having leaves 

that are very much incised, so as to resemble many 
smaller le.avcs* {/yd. Soc. Lex. 1890 ), 

3VriTe’ote, obs. form ofMELiLOT. 

Millemeter, obs. form of Millimeter. 
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Millen, obs. form of Milan. 
t SOtilleuar, sb, and a. Ohs. rare—^. [ad, L. 
millaidriiis \ sce Millenary.] = Millenautan. 

1654 ViLVAiN Theol. Treat, iv. ii 3 Prop..ecies in the old 
Te>lament of the Mebsjah. Mlllenap apply.. to Christ's 
second coming. Ibid. vil. 198 The Mtllenar doctrine was., 
general in the next age after Apostles. 

IfflllenariaiX (iDil/ne^Tjan), a. and sb. Also 
8-9 millennaiian. [f. L. millendrius (see Millen- 
ary) + -AN.] A adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the millennium ; holding 
the doctrine of the miJlennium, 

1651 Hevlin St. Georg^e 46 So the Papists adore Papias 
a Millenarlan Hereticke. 1785 Genii, Alaff. LV. 392 Tnose 
Millennarinns, believing the ceriainly of Chn^t’s second 
coming, and his Mille*inarian Kingdom, lived not the holy 
life enjoined them. 1853 W. H. Goold in Oiven's JP'/cs. 
XI. 3 Goodwin may have held some millenarlan views akin 
to the notion of a fifth monarchy. 

b. Suited or appropriate to a millenarian. 

1684. T. Burnrt T/t. Earth n. 175 As to the epistle of 
Barnabas, . . the genius of it Is very much millenarian. 

2 . In the etymological sense ; Relating or per- 
taining to a thousand. In mod. Diets. 

B. sb. One who holds or believes that Christ 
will reign on earth in peison for a thousand years j 
a believer in the millennium. 

[iSS* Articles of Religion xli, Thei that goe aboute to 
renewe the fable of heietickes called Millenarii, be repug- 
»aut.. 10 boJie Scripture ] Clarendon 

(16761 221 He makes his Reign longer upon Earth than ever 
the Millenarians imagin’d. 1787 Minor iv. ii. 206 Was 1 a 
millenarian, I probably should not hesitate to pronounce it 
the spot intended for the thousand years enjoyment after the 
day of judgment. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 318/1 Thcmillen- 
nariansofthe ancient church. xZ^o. Spectator 6 Sept. 305 It is 
hard to be honestly contemptuous of a convinced Millenarian. 
MillenarianisittCmil/iiea-rianiz'm). (f. prec. 
+ -I.SM.] 'I he doctrine of or belief in the coming 
of the millennium. 

1864 Chanthers's Encycl. VI. 459/2 From this time, the 
church formally rejected millenarianisni in its sen^uous 
* visible * form. x88i Stanley Chr. Instit. v. (ed. a) 85 The 
whole hivtory of early Millenarianism implies the same in- 
capacity for distiuguidiing between poetry and prose. 

tUillenarism. Obs. [1. Milleuab + -isii.] 

= MlLLENARIANlaM. 

163a Bp. Hall/?.Z'. Unrevealed viii, The First Paradox of 
iiftiienarism. 

Mlllenarist (mi-liharist). In 9 millennai'ist. 
[f. .\lri,I.I3f.lR-r + -IST.J = MlLtEffARV sb 
xS^a E, B. Eluott Horse Apoc^ Ced. s) I. at The works of 
both Irenaeus and of other early MiUennarists. 

Millenary (mi-l/hari), a. and sb. Also 7 
millinary. [ad. L. miUlndri-us consisting of or 
containing a thousand (in Eccl. Latin used sb. in 
the sense B 4 below), f. millent a thousand eacli, 
f. miile thousand. Cf. F. miUinaire^ 

A. adj. 

1 . Consisting of or pei taining to a thousand, esp. 
a period of a thousand years. 

a 164X Bp. Mountagu Acts ty bfoiu^ (1642) 250 Yet the 
Jews, .gave not over complaints and petitions . . , a Millenary 
number of C^omplainants there were. ai6j6 J. Gregory 
P osiAu/na, KalVai' (1649) ^4 Afur six dales, tliat is 

six thourand Years duration of the World there diall bee 
a seventh dale, or Millenarle Sabbath of Rest. 1727 
Arbuthnot Tables Anc. Coins, etc. 13 The millenary Ses- 
tertlum . is marked with a line cross the top thus HS. 1783 
CowpER Let. to y, Nezvion 30 Nov., 1 have wondered in 
former days at the patience of the Anted.luvian world ; that 
they could endure a life almost millenary, with so little 
variety as seems to have fallen to their share. X796 Pecge 
Anonyin. (1809) 270 The cllipticaj expressions, in the year 
20,orm the year ZZ, wherein the millenary and the centenary 
numbers are omitted, are not altogether modem. 1855 
W. H. Mill. Appl/c. Panth. (1861) 132 'llic millenary 

•periods of Greek and Roman domination. x8S8 Pall 
Mall G. 12 May 6''i In r886 was the millenary commemora- 
tion of the Domesday Book. 

b. Commanding one thousand men. 
i6o3 WtLLET//rjra^/a Exod. 274 There weresixe hundred 
tribunes or millenane officers. 163* Holland Cyritpxdia 
167 Cyrus commaunded the Persian raillenaric Colonels. .10 
come unto him. 

C. Hist. Millmary petition : a petition presented 
by a number of Puritan ministers (represented as 
one thousand) 011 the progress of James I to 
London in April 1603, praying for certain changes 
in ecclesiastical ceremonial, etc. Alillenary plain- 
tiffs*. the mi.iisters who presented this petition. 

1603 Bp. W. Barlow Confer. Hampton Crt. (1604! 2 
Agsnles for the Millenarle Plaintifre.<L X733 Neal ipist. 
Purit. n. 5 The Puritan.s presented their Millenary Petition, 
so called bccau.se it was .‘•aid to be ‘.ubwibed by a thousand 
hands. X874 Green Short Hist. viii. § li. 464 The Millenary 
Petition, .which was presented to James the First. .by 
nearly eight hundred clergymen. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the millennium, or those 
believing in the millentiium. 

1577 H.snmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1663) 50 He said there 
should be the term of a Millenary feast allotted for marriage. 
1651 Jer. Taylor Sertn. Sztmnter Halfyr. xii 154 We are 
apt to dream that God will make his saints raigne iiere as 
kings in a millenary kingdom. t6ga Baxter Xingd.^ Christ 
ii. 11691) 12 The hlillenary Opinion was. .early received by 
some followers of Papias. 
b. trails/, andy^, 

1700 Dryden Pal. y Arc. Dcd. to D'chess Ormond 81 


When at Your second Coming You appear, (For I foretell 
that Millenary Year) The sharpen'd Share shall vex the 
Soil no more. 1722 Pope Let. R. Digby 10 Oct., 'Tis like 
the Kingdom of the Just upon Earth.. .Why will you ever, 
of your own accord, end such a Millenary Year in London ? 
B. sb. 


1 . An aggregate of one thousand ; esp. a con- 
tinuous period of one thousand years ; ten centuries. 

1550 Bale Eng. Notaries il xo b, Thy.s most deuyly.sh 
Syluestre, after the full accomplyshemencof thys myllenary 
of yeares, . ded many tymes. .make sacryfyee to y“ deuyll. 
1622 Malynes Anc. Law-Mcrch. xr Others doeaccountlhe 
Same by thousand--, oriniUinarie.s. 1646 SirT.Brosvne Pseud. 
Ep. VI. 1.278 Hcconceaveththe Klementall frame shall end in 
the seventh or Sabbaticalt ininen.nry. 1684 T. Burnet Th. 
Earth li. 35 Johannes Damascentis . takes seven millenaries 
for »he entire space ofthe world. 1704 Heakne Dzbct. Hist. 
(1714) I. 31 It (this Period of 4000 Years] fills up the 
Vacancies which the Silence of the Scripture has left towards 
the end of the Fourth Millenary. 1855 J. H* New.m.\n 
Callista (iSgoI 44 We danced through three nights, dancing 
the old millenary out, dancing the new millenary in. 1875 
E. ^yH^TE Life in. Christ in. .vxiii. I1878) 332 If that pro- 
phetic millenary stands, by a figure of days, for years. 

2 . Hist. One of the signatories of * Millenary 
Petition * (see A. i c above). 

1691 Wood Ath, Oxon. 1. 351 D^ Sparke u'as.. called to 
the Conference at Hampton-Court .. appearing in the 
behalf of the MilHuanes. 

3 . An olTicer in command of a thousand men. 

iSSS W. Watueman Fardle Facions 11. x. 2it The Centu- 

riane obeied the Millenarie, that had charge ofa thousande. 
1598-1600 Hakluyt Voyages I. 62 Ouer ten Millenaries or 
captains of a 1000 he [Chingis Cham] placed, as h were, 
a Colonel. 

4 . A believer in the millennium ; one who holds 
that Christ wi.l rvigii in person over the earth for 
a period of one thousand years. 

is6t T, Norton Cit/rrVf /wr/. III. XXV. 264 b. In a little 
after there folowed the Millenaries, wbiche limited die 
reigne of Christe to a thousande yeares. 1605 Chapman, etc., 
Easitti. Hoc V, { have had of all sorts of men . . vnder my 
Keyes : & almost of all Religions i* the land, as Papist, Pro- 
testant,, Millenary, Famelyo* Loue,..&c. 1645 R. Baillie 
Lett. Af ymls. (Bannatyne Cl) II. 313 Send me the rest of 
Forbes :..I marvell 1 can find nothing in its index against 
the ivntlenaries: I cannot think the author a Millenarie. 
1708 Brit Apollo No. 39. 1/2 The Millenaries found their 
Opinion upon ^eve^ai Texts- ci8io Coleriuce in Lit. 
Rent. (1838) III, 262 The Catholic Millenaries looked lor- 
ward to carnal pleasures in the Kingdom of Ciirlst. xB6o 
Alt Vear Round No. 38. 270 Of Millenaries or Chiliasts 
there have been three clas-^s. 

MiUenary, -n(d)er, obs. ff. Milunery. -ner. 
t Millenier, Obs. rare—^. [a. OF. irn'i/enier, 
ad. L. millendrius^ = MilleNaVBY sb. 2. 

1689 Def. Ltberijp agst. Tyrants 69 The ordinary Judges 
of Jerusalem, to wit the Millenier.s, and the Centuiious. 
Mi'lenier, obs. form of Milliner. 
t IKIilleiiize, v. Obs [f. L. millm-t (see 
Millenary) + -ize.J inlr. To favour millenarian 
views. 

IS93 Bell Motives cone. Rom. Faith fied. (1605) i If 
TertuUian . .erred montanizlng ;. .if Eu-seblusarrianizing ; . , 
if Ambrose mtllenizingfetc.). 

IKEilleunial (mile'nial),<r. and sb. Also erron. 
raillonial. [f, L. type *miIlennLuin (see Mil- 
lennium) + -AL.3 

A. adj. 1 . Of a thousand years. 

1807 J, Barlow Cotumb. 1'. 763 Mtllenial cedars wave their 
honor-swide. i8ig BYRO'^Proph.ofDantcwx. xiThe bloody 
scroll of our millennial wrongs. 1830 Tennyson Kraken 6 
Huge sponges of millenial growth and height. 1809 D. G. 
Hogarth in A uthority .J- Arcitseol, 231 The middle of the 
second millennial period n.c. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the millenniuin, or Christ's 
anticipated reign of a thousand years on earth. 

1664^ H. More Exp. 7 Epist. Pref. evijb, This is that 
illu'-lrious Reign of ChrKt in his Millenniall Empire of Love. 
1690 Baxter Kingd, Christ ii. (1691J 12 The Millennial 
Opinion I have never been a cen-sorious opposcr of. 1742 
Yoong Nt. Th. IX. 703 Their (re. the planets'] reciprocal, 
unselfish aid .Affords an emblem of milleimial love. 1825-9 
Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor HI. xviiL 12 The last 
millennial glory, 1877 Sparrow Serm. xxvii. 229 But in 
^UUenial time<, how will things be changed I 
b. iransf txn^Jig. 

1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede vii. Every tenant was quite 
sure, .there was to be a millennial abundance of new gales, 

. .and returns of ten per cent. 1897 Mrq. Salisbury Sp. Ho. 
Lords 19 JaiL, You niu.st not think that we are the victims 
of millennial anticipations if we hope that something may 
be done by an arbitration treaty. 

B. sb. A thousandth anniversary, or its celebra- 
tion. 

1896 Ifestm. Gas. 9 Mar. 1/3 In order to celebrate the 
millennial of Hungary wiih proper respect. 

Hence MiUe'anlalist, one who believes in a 
millennial reign of Christ on earth (Webster 1847 
citing Stowe). Mille-Jinlally adv., during a 
thousand years or during the millennium. 

1851 G. S. Faber Many 326 The Abyss, in which 

he will be miUenniaHy confined, is that proleptic HelL 

Millenniaai Imile*nian), sb. and a. Also 7 
miilemaji. [Foimed as prec. + -an.J 
A. sb. A believer in the millennium, 

1657-83 Evelyn Hist. Rclig. (1850) II. 230 Chiliasts, or 
Millenians .. held that our Blessed Ixird should reign on 
earth a thousand years. 1827 G. S. Faber Sacr. Ca/end. 
Prophecy (1844) 1. 277 The gradual corruption of the once 
holy millennians. 


MILLEPEDE. 


B. adj. 1 , Of or pertaining to the roillennium. 
x8o6 G. S. Fader Diss. Proph. (1814) I. 51 ThemiUennian 
reign of Christ upon earth. 1851 — Many Mansions 193 
A Mdlennion Kingdom upon Earth. 

2. Bk longing to a period of a thousand years, 

1867 Burton Hist. Scot, (1873) I. xiL 411 Itjfc, the terror 
caused by the expectation of the end of the world in a.d. 
1000] i.s known as the millennian panic. 

Hence t Mille'nxiianism, the doctrine of the 
millenninns. + MiUo'iiuianite = Millenary 
1692 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 49 Tis said that he (Sir W, 
Ralegh] wrot a Tract of Millinanism (1721, II. 96 Miile* 
ninanismj. a 1845 Mr& Bray lyar/eighxnv, The constable, 
who was a Mlllennianite, was with some difficulty stopped 
in the midst of his harangue. 

Millenniarism (mile-niariz’m). [f. next + 
-ISM.] =■ Millen AKi.\msM (Cent. Diet. 1890). 
Muleniuary(niile niari), fl. [f. Mili£nni-dm 
+ -.Miy.] =Millenni.\l 2. 

1828 Pusey Hist. Eng. i. 8i The millenniary dreams of 
apocalyptic writers. Ibid. ii. 2S9 Fanatical expectations of 
a visible millenniary kingdom of Christ. 

t MiUennist, millenist. Obs. [Either f. 
Millenn(iu3x) or f. L. millin-i (see Millenary) 
+ -IST.] One who believes in the millennium, a 
millenarian. So Mi Henism, millenarianism. 

1664 H. More Synopsis Proph. 512 Every faction will be 
content to be Millennlsts upon condition tliat Christ may 
reign after their way or mode. 1676 Doiirine of Devils 121 
So was the Church in respect of Millenisme, Arrianisme 
fetc.J. 17SS Johnson, iW/fif/rrVr. 1795 Seward ,ed. 2] 

1. 318 So feeble-minded as to be a Seeker and MiUenm:kt. 

lUCillenniuxa (milcnii^m). PI. miUenniums, 
occns. millennia, [ad. raod.L. type '^nullennium, 
f, L, ntille ihousand + annus year, on the analogy 
of biennium^ irienniuin, etc,] 

1 . A period of one thousand years. Also, a 
thousandth anniversary. 

a xgxz Ken Hy/unarium Poet. Wk«. 1721 IL 54 They on 
one '1‘heme Millenium^ spend. 1762 Macthekson Ossiaiis 
Poems, Dissert (1806) 1. p. xxxv, It is.. needless to fix 
its [the kingdom of the Scots] origin a fictitious nuHenium 
before, i84oDEQi:iNCEY.L<?dC.S’N/tfrj//L Wks. 1862 III 341 
We may pass bya va‘5i transition of tvvoanda Lalfmillennia. 
1832 Tennyson Tivo Voices 89 Let Thy feet, millenniums 
hence, be set In midst of knowledge. 1899 £. Markham 
Man with Hoe, etc, 33 The wise King out of the nearing 
heaven comes I'o break the spell of long milleniums. 

2 . The period of one thousand years daring 
which (according to one interpretation of Rev. xx. 
1-5) Christ will reign in person on earth, 

<2^x638 Meur Wks V. (1672) 802 The Millennium of the 
Reign of Christ is that which the Scriptures call The Day 
of Judgment 1772 Priestley /hjL 1782) II.4J7 

Arguments [are] advanced, .against the literal interpretation 
of the mlllenium. x8oo R, Buchanan Coming tcr/orliSgi) 
62 Possibly, until the Millennium, there will always bedrones. 

3 . Ji^. and in figurative context : A period of 
happiness and benign government. 

X820 Byron Mar. Fat. tv. ii. 156 But this day, black 
within the calendar. Shall be succeeded by a bright miile- 
nium. 1857 'I'ouLMiN Smith Parish 421 'rhe nnllenniura 
will indeed have come for profe.ssionnl vagranis. 2899 Edin. 
Rev. Jan. 1S7 A mUleniuum,^ which lasted a fortnight, 
succeeded hi>> [Geoige iV’sJ vlsiu 
Hence MiUe’aniumism, tlie doctrine of the 
millennium. MiUe'nuiumite, one who believes 
in the millennium. 


1832 Fraser's Mag. V. 121 Who writes Political Economy, 
and Phrenology, and Milienuiumi.'im, but Scotchmen S’ 2837 
Hew Monthly Mag. XLIX. 341^ The movement party, with 
its train of optimists, millcnniumiifM, and other indescribable 
shades and varieties of perfeciibiliiy-men. 

t Milleusole. Obs. Also 6 myllin soole, 
millium sole. [Corruption of milium solis ; see 
Milium i b and Mill sbP a.] Cromwell. 

*545 Rates Custome Ho. h viij, Mylltn soole the pounde 
iUid. 1582 ibid. Diij, Millensole.. .^lUlium sole- 

31 Iillepede<.mi’I/pfd). Zool. AIs0 7inUlipeed, 
7-8 miliepide, 3 , 9 (in Diets.) milleped, 8-9 
mlHipede. fad. L. snillepeda woodlouse, f. miile 
Ihousand + ped’, pes loot. Cf. F. miile pzeds.] 

1 . Any one of the chilognatban royiiapods (esp, 
of the British genera lulus and CJlonieHs), in 
which the numerous Jegs are usually placed on 
each of the segments in double pairs, except the 
three or four pairs immediaiely behind tlte iiead. 

160X Holland Pliny xx. ii. 37 The Millipeed, whith the 
Greeks call Seps, a long Worme with hairie feet. [1706 
Phillips led. Kericyj, Millepeda, a Worm, having a great 
number offurry Feet ; a Palmer.] 1835 Kirby biab.pf imC 
Anim. II. xvi. 65 Thc'.e [ChilognarhansJ are called Mult- 
pedes. 1877 Huxley Anal. Inv. Auim. mi. 39* *** 
Millipedes, the sternal region is rudimentary. 

2 . Any one of several terrestrial hopod crusta- 
ceans, esp. the common woodlouse, Oniscus 
asellus', the axrcraddXo, Artnadilh vn/guns; and 
Xhe s\axei, Porceiiio seaber. 

1651 French HistM iv. .or-lcke-.of M.Uep,dcs (/) Wood. 
!!c= one hundred. 1667 E. Kino m 

Millepedes and Earwigs. 1757 hsftvW 

bodv seems to be a jMillepcd, or Wood.lou.se. 1S83 ooo 
in GV/. IKurrfl Dec. 7<r/r The m.llep^es are plentiful 
under the ilonss and flower-pots, 1890 SjA. Z-ex., 
MilU^dc, . . the Onitcus armajltUo. 

3. = (.'ENTIPEDr;. ..... 

iToStr. Brtmnrt'iGtiine.t 379 D ‘S P^cjvdtclA 

ibS the Sting of the Millepedes. 175S A. Russeel Hut. 



MILLEPOBE. 

Hist. AUpJio 264 The third kind of which they call 
the ^nch of a millepedes, begins like the two others, but 
fete.]. 1^* Hulme tr. Mo^u/n^Tafnion ii. v, ii. 265 The 
Scolopcndra are. .commonly termed Millipedes. 

4 . altrib. or as adj , : Thousand-looted. 

1834 Fraser's Ma^. X. 562 Many frightful hydra*headed 
and millipede insects. 

Sfillepore (mi'l/'po®!), Zool. Obs» exc. /fist, 
[ad. raod.L. milUpora^ f. milh thousand 
passage, Pore sb.^ or ad. F. milUpore, (See the note 
s.v. Madrepore.)] Any one ol the Hydromedttsss. 
(formerly regarded as zoantharian corals) of the 
genus Millepora or of the family Millsporidx^ in 
which the coral-like calcareous skeleton is covered 
with minute pores. 

1751 Stack in Phil. Trans. XLVII, 449 The several 
species of vermicular tubes found in the sea, the madrepores, 
millepores luhophytons, corallines, sponge'. 1862 Stoddart 
in Q. yrnl. Microsc. Sci. II. 149 Millepores, Madrepores, 
Senalopores [etc.]. 

Hence Millepo'xiform a.f having the form or 
appearance of a millepore {Cent. Diet. 1890). 
Mi'lleporine a.^ pertaining to or having the 
characters of the hydrozoan family MiUeporina\ 
resembling a millepore {Cent. Diet.). Mille- 
po’reons a.~MiIleporous {Mayne Expos. Lex. 
1856). Mi'lleporite, a fossil millepore. Mille- 
poTOus <z., belonging to or resembling a mille- 
pore ; having thousands of pores (Mayne). 

*755 J* Ettis Cornllines Contents d, Foliaceous mille- 
porous Eschara. 1802-3 ir. Palla^ Trav. 11812) II. 128 
We occasionally noticed single entrochltes, or almost 
obliterated traces of milleporites. 

Millepuuctate (niili'p»*qkuit), a. [f. L. 

mille thousand t pnnetatns marked with points, 
f. punclum Point sb . : see -ate^.] Covered with 
a multitude of points {Syd. Soc. Lex. i8ijo). So 
Millepa'nctated a., in the same sense (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1856). 

Zlliller (mi’Ui). Forms: a. 4 mulnere, myl- 
nere, 5 milnare, mylnar, melner, 5-7 mylner, 
6 myllner. 7 millner, 5-8, 9 dial, milner. 

4 mellere, millere, 5 mylur, n\yUac(e, 6 myller, 
miliar, 7 miler, 4- miller. [Not found before 
the 14th c. ; the a and /3 forms perh. represent 
formations of that period on the two ME. forms 
of Mii.ii j//.l {mylne, + -ER 
The late appearance of the word is unfavourable to the 
assumption of an OE. ‘'n/y/nere; if such a form existed, it 
might, with some of the synonym^ In continental Teut., 
represent a WGer. adoption of late L. niotinarius twhence 
F. nuunUr) f. ntolhta Mill sb} Cf, OS. i//«//WW(MDu. 
iHoUiMrSy iuutner, muldemr.^ MLG. motner^ mod. Du. 
molennar^ inutderi, OHG. inu/indri (MHG. wn'/nsre, 
miilner, modi.G.'jnt'it/er), ON. mylnari (Sw. lujolnare. Da. 
vt9iUr\. That the Eng. word was adopted from Du. or LG. 
is not altogether imposstble.) 

1 . One whose trade is the grinding of corn in a 
mill; the proprietor or tenant of a corn-mill. 
Also (?<fm 4 ) applied to that workman in a mill 
who has charge of the actual grinding. 

The OE, word was ntyimvenrd (lit. ‘mill-keeper*: see 
Millward), denoting the custodian or manager of the mill 
belonging to the lord. The word miller would have the 
same application so lung as ‘ the lord's mill ’ continued to be 
one of the cu>tomary appurtenances of a manor, 
a, 136a Lancu P. Pi, A. II. 80 Monde he Alulncre [later 
teats inellere, myinere], and moni mo ohure. CZ435 Wyn- 
TOUN Ov/r. vr. xvi. 1624 Thi> milnare hada dowchtyr fayre, 
*43*"So tr* Htsden (Rolls) IV. 319 A mylner callede Athus. 
>5*3 FirzHBRB. Bk. Snrv. 10 But dout ye nat the mylners 
wyll be no losers. 1619 in Ferguson & Nanson Jfw/i/V. lice. 
Cat lisle (X8S7) 278 We amercye Archjiles Armestronge for 
kepiug his wief to play the milner... iiir. 4(f. 1725 Loud. 

Gaz. No. 6384/7 John Hodgson,.. Milner. 

fi. 1386 Chaucer Prat. 542 ‘i’hcr was also a Rene and 
a Milleic. 54S The hiillere was a stout carl, 0425 

yec, in Wr.AVulcker 650/22 Hie molemhnartus, mylur. 
c 1440 P*otup. Pan\ 337/2 Myllare. tnolendinayins. 05x5 
Cocke LotelL's 5. 3 A myller dusty poll than dyde come. 
2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. F.p. vii. xiil. 365 Gillius..who.. 
made enquiry of Millers who dwelt upon it.s shoare received 
answer, that it (ic, the Euripusl ebbed and flovved foure 
times a day. 1824 R. Stuart Hist. Steaui Buxine 233 A 
similar iiregolarity in the motion of corn-mills, .had early 
e.xercised the ingenuity of millers. 

yie- *657 CoKAiNC Obstinate Lady Poems (1669) 301 My 
noble milner of words, t hou that dost grind thy .speeches 
with a merry pionunclation. 

^ b. In pioverbs imputing to millers dis- 
honesty in the taking of toll. 

The proverb given by Ray seems to mean that there are 
no honest inillert, and to allude to the use of llic thumb in 
taking loll of flour. It is probable that this \> the original 
form, and that Chaucer and Gascoigne played upon the 
phrase, taking the ‘ thumb of gold ' to mean one that brings 
profit to the owner. 

£>386 Chaucer Pro/. 563 Wcl koude he (jc. the miller] 
stelei) corn and tollcn ihrics And yet he haddc a thoinbe of 
gold pardcc. 1576 Gascoigne Stee/e Cl. (Arb.) 79 ^yhen 
smiihe-) shoe hoiscs, as they would be shod. When millers 
loll not with a golden ihumbe. 1678 Rav Prav. fed. 2) 

An honest miller hath a coldcn thumb. 1876 Mrs, Ewing 
yan of Windmill xxxit, Was 'ec ever in a mill t 'ecseemsio 
have a miller's thumb. 

c. Proverb. Doo much water drowned the 
miller', used to express that one can have too 
much of a good thing. Plence in figurative phrase 
To drown the miller', to add too much water to 
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spirits, dough, etc. (in this- use also to put the 
miller's eye out ) ; also f Sc, ‘ to become bankrupt ’ 
(Jam.). P*or recent examples see Eng. Dial. Diet. 

1805 A. Scott Poems (tSoS) 136 Honest men'.s been ta'en 
for rogues, Whan bad luck gars drown the miller. x8x6 
Scott xxi. The hale folk Iiere..hae made a vow to 

ruin my trade, as they say ower muckle water drowns the 
miller. 2822 — Pirate xvi, ‘A fine, a fine*, said the Udaller, 
‘ ..he shall drink off the yawl full of punch, unless he gives 
us a song on the spot !* ‘Too much water drowned the 
miller*; answered Tnptolemus. 1834 Esther Coplev Hoitsc- 
kpr.'s Guide X. 233 If after, .‘putting out the miller’s eye’ 
by too much water, you add flour to make it stiff enough 
for rolling out [etc.]. 

d. One who regulates or works any machine 
called a ‘mill*. Chiefly in parasynthetic com- 
pounds, as cloth-, saw-, scribbling- miller, etc. 

2839 Ure Diet. Arts 992 The use of this machine [a lamp 
called a steel miU\ entailed on the miner the expense of an 
attendant, called the miller, who gave him liglit. x888 
Barrie W/tea a Mails Single i, The saw-mijier’s letter. 
1900 Daily News 10 Oct. 7/3 He was a cloth miller. 

2 . Applied a. to certain white or while-powdered 

insects, as {a) the cockchafer, vulgaris ', 

{b) a neuropterous insect, Sialis lularia*, {c) a 
small moth often used by anglers ; also, the ghost 
moxh., Hepialus humttli (E.D.D.); b. to certain 
hairy caterpillars. See also dusty miller, Dust 5. 

2668 Charleton Onomasticon 47 Blatta. . .Molendinaria, 
the Miller, because always whited with a delicate Down. 
1681 <3LANviLLAVit/(fMtiim«s n. 144 A Fly like a great Millar 
flew out from the place. iZz^Gloz-ePs Hist. Derby I. 177 
White miller or owl fly., yellow miller or owl fly. 2858 H. \y. 
Beecher Life Th. (1859) 170 Would you put the lamp out in 
your house because moths and millers burn their wings in it ? 
i86g E. Newman Brit. Moths 252 The Miller [Acrouyeta 
leporina). 2883 Miss Borne Folk-Lore Shropsh. 194 Another 
amulet - .is composed of a ‘miller’, or hairy caterpillar. 

3 . Applied 10 certain verleorates, as a. one of the 
rays, Myliobatis aqnila \ b. dial, the young of the 
spotted flycatcher, AJuscicapa grisola ; c. the hen- 
hairier, Circus cyaneus, and Montagu’s harrier, C. 
eineraeeus; d. the whiicthroat, Sylvia ru/a or 
einerea \ e. the ringed plover {Manx Bird-names 
in Zoologist Feb. 1897), 

2620 J- Mason Neiodonnd-laud in Copt, yohn Mason 
(Prince Soc. 1887) 152 What should I speake of. .Gunners, 
Catfish. Millers, thunnes, &c.? 2836 Varrell /'M t'r 
11.446 From..iheccushinipower of these teeth, the fish has 
acquired the additional nameofthe Miller. xSSsSwainson 
Ptev. Names 49 in Salop the name ofMilleris given 

to young flveatchers. Ibid. 152 Hen harrier.. Miller. 2893 
Newton Diet. Birds 572 Millet, a name given to the grey 
males of Circus tyaneus and C. eineraeeus . . ; and also locally 
to the Whiteihioat. 

1 4 . A vaulting trick in horsemanship « Miller's 
pass (see 7 b). Obs, 

2642 W. Stokes VattUing Master C 3 The fifth Passe, 
called the Miller. 

5 , slang, a. A pugilist. + Also, a murderer, Ohs, 

<22700 B. E, Diet, Cant. Crexv, Milier, a Killer or 

Murderer. 2822 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 143 Next rings 
the fame of gallant Crib A cool and steady miller, 2823 ‘Jon 
Bee ' Dh t Tnrjl. becoiid rate boxers, whose arms 

run round in rapid succession (etc.]. 2830 S. Warren Diary 
Physic, vii. (1832) I. 1^5 The Captain.. being a firstTatc 
‘ miller as the phrase is,,. let fall a sudden shower of blows. 

+ b. Applied to a vicious horse. Obs. 

2825 C. M. Westmacott Engl. Spy I. 236 An incurable 
miller. 

6, A milUng-macbine. In mod. Diets. 

7 , attrib.axiii Comb., as miller-maiden; rriller- 
dog, a kind of dog-fish, Galeus cants; f miller- 
grape, a kind of grape; miller-moth, a white or 
‘mealy-scaled* moth (cf. sense 2); f miller-pit 
= Mill-pool ; f miller quarrier, one who quarries 

. (millstones) for a miller. 

2848 Zoologist VI. 1974 “Miller Dog, Calctis vulgaris. 
1763 Mills Pract. Husb, IV. 382 The meunier, or “miller 

f rape, del'ghts in light sands. 1828 Miss Mitford Village 
er. III. 237 Our simple *miUer-maiden 2819 Samouklle 
Eniomol. Compend. 382 “Miller moth iNoctua leporina). 
1878 T. Hardy Eel. Native iv. \u. While miller-moths flew 
into the air. 24. . Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 725/8 Hie assieus, 
a 'mylnerpyl. Ace. Ld. High Treat. Scot. 

328 Giffin to the foure 'miliar quareouris in Dunbar for 
stanis wynnyng and breking, iiij lib. xviij s. 

b. With possessive: miller’s coat, a coat of 
fence in use in the sixteenth century, apparently 
a buff-coat or similar defence of leather ( Cent. 
Diet. 1890); miller’s dog, a kind of dog-fish, 
Galeus canis; miller’s-maze, ?=///// 4 rr’r round; 
t miller’s pass =* sense 4 (see quot. 1 653) ; miller’s 
i round, a kind of dance ; miller's soul, a large 
white moth, probably the ghost-moih, Hepialus 
humuli. Also Miller’s thumb. * 

I 1836 Yarrelu Brit, Fishes H. 390 It is known by tbc 
j names of Penny Dog and 'Miller’s Doe. 2880-4 E. Day 
I Bgit. Fishes II. 292 Galeus vulgaris, .mx^ex's dog, from its 
light gray colour. 1^97-8 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. iii. 59 Some of 
thy staUion-iace'l*bcir eyes boar'd out. masking the 'millers- 
maze. 1642 W. Stokes Vaulting Master Plate 5 The 
Millers Passe. 26s3URQUHARTA'<iW<t(Xf.xxxv,Hchrought 
himsejf betwixt the horses two eare-<, springing with all hU 
I b^y into the aire, upon the thumb of his left hand, and in 
j that posiurc turning like a windmill, did most actively do 
I that trick which U called the Miller!. Pas«e. 158SJ. HiciNS 
! Luntus' Nomenctator. Pyratlis a candle flic ; a stout or 
I 'millers Soule. 2894 T, Hardy /pwr/rVx 253 He saw 
1 one of those great while millerVsoub, as we call 'em— that 
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is to say, a miller-moth. 2579 Spenser' Sheph. Cat. Oct, 
52 Carroll lowdc, and leade ilie “myllers rownde. 

MillereSS (mi-ldres). rare. [f. Miller si.+ 
-ESS.J A miller’s wife. 

2680 J. Aubrey in Lett. Eminent Persons HI. jgi 
My father was a miller, and my mother a milleresse, and 
I am now a ladle. 

Millering (mi'lsrii)), vbl. sb. [f. Miller v. 
+ -ING '1 he work or trade of a miller. 

2798 Washington Lett. Writ. (1893) XIV. 4 To carry on 
the milleringand distillery business. 1817-28 Cobuett Besiii. 
U. .S’. (1822) 337 Any of the men., could do the millcring very 
well. 

Millerite^ (mi-larait). U.S. [f. the proper 
name M/iller (see below) + -tTE *.] A believer in 
the doctrines of William Miller {died 18^9), an 
American preacher who interpreted the Scriptures 
as foretelling the early coming of Christ and the 
end of the world. So Mi'llerism, the doctrines 
of William Miller. 

2846 O. Brownson IVks. VI. 221 St. Paul writes to the 
Thessalonian.s not to believe the Millerltes of their lime. 
2854 E. G. Holland y. Badger xv. 418 Millerism came 
along showing large mops of the world's chronology . .and all 
that. 28.. Whittier World's End Prose Wks. 1S89 II. 
424 One of the most ludicrous examples of the sensual phase 
of Millerism. 

lUlillerite ^ (mi’brait). Min. [ad, Q.'millerit'. 
named by W. Haidinger in 1845 after W. H. 
Miller, professor of mineralogy at Cambridge 
1832-1870: see-iTEkJ Native sulphide of nickel, 
usually occurring in brassy or bronze crystals; 
capillary pyrites. 

28^ Dana Sj’st. Min. fed. 4),,IL 49 Millerite, Haid, 
Capillary Pyrites. Sulphuret of Nickel letc.l. 2881 Ruskjn 
Let. in St. George (2903) VI. 358, I would have kept the 
millerite, but the specimen w*as not pretty. 

Miller’s thumb. Also 5 millathowme. 
[Suggested by the proverbial phrase under Miller 
sb. I b; the head of the fish so called has some 
resemblance to a thumb.) 

1 . A small freshwater fish, Coitus gohio {Asfido- 
phorus cataphractus ') ; the bullhead. 

02440 Proiup. Parv.^iyjlz Myllary* ihowmbc, fysche 
{King's Coll. MS, millathowme, fischc’, lapito. 2530 
Palscr. 245/1 Myllers thombe a fysshe, chabot, ^ ^>6*4 
Fletcher, etc. /Pit at sev. tkeap, v^i, Clow. 'Twill ne're 
be a Hue svater. Cnu. Why ihinUe you so? Clow. I v.ar« 
rant you, 1 told a thousand Millers thumbs in it. 1634 
T. Johnson Pa^ey's C/ururg. xx. iv. (1678 457 The little 
Fish which the French call Chabot, we a Millers '1 humb. 
1741 Conjpl. Fam.’Picce 11, ii. 350 BulhHead, or Miller’s 
Ihumb. is to be met with in Holes, or among Stones, in 
clear Water. >895 Cornh. Mag. Oct. 387 A bullhead or 
‘ miller's thumb ’ has proved too much for a water rail. 

2 . Applied to other fishes, as a. the whiiing- 
'^oxA.iCadus luscus; b. any fresh-water scul- 
pin of the genus Uranidea; c. (ste quot. 1S38). 

2838 J, Couch Cornish Fauna i. 37 Rock Goby, Gobius 
«/^<-r,.MIIlei's 'Ihumb, Black Goby. 2880-4 F.DAY^^rrV. 
I’tshes I. 287 Cadus tuscus. .. Names— Bib, pout, whillng- 
pout (etc.]. It Is likewise'said to be ‘ Aliller’.s thumb ’. 1882 
JoRDAsSt Gilbert Fishes N. Avter. 693 Uranidea 
. Miller's Thumbs. Ibid.t^fi U. richardsonii ..KCiWtx's 
Thumb, Blob, Muffle-jaw, Bullhead. 

3 . Applied loeall) to certain small birds (see quots.). 

2838 J. Couch Cornish Fauna r. 13 White Throat. Wood 

Wren. Willow Wren. Chifl Chaff. .Leaser White Throat. 
The three or four latter Specic.s are someiimes seen cros.sihg 
the Channel to us, in Spring; and arc confounded together 
by Sailors under the name of Miller's Thumbs. 1878 
Cumberld. Gloss. 63/2 Milly ihoom, Miller’s thumb, the 
willow wren. 2885 Swainson Prov. Names Birtts 25 Golden- 
crested wren. .Miller’s thumb, /bid. 32 British long-tailed 
titmouse.. Millithium, i. e. Miller’s thumb. 

Millesimal (mile'simal), a. and sb. [f. L. 
vtillisim-us thousandth + (f. mille thousand) -al.] 
a adj. Thousandth ; consisting of thousandth 
parts. Also, of or belonging to a thousand, deal- 
ing with thousandths, b. sb. A thousandth (part). 

X729 I. Pound in Phil. Trans. XXX. 1022 The addition 
of the equation of Numb. B. gives ilie true angle of Com- 
mutation in the same AlillesimaU of a Circle. 2741 Watts 
ImArov. Alind i, i. Wks 1753 V. 188 He laboured long in 
millesimal fractions. 2873 1. Gregory Brit. Mettic Syst. 
Note to Rdr,, Calculating in units with fractions in deci- 
mals, cente^simals or millesimals. 2874 Zth Rtp. Warden 0/ 
Standards xxiii, 'The legal allowance of error for gold coin 
in millesimal flnencss is 0002 in excess or deficiency, 
t Obs. Also7-sme. \yi.¥.mitliesme, 

now millieme millesim-um, neut. olmillesi- 
mus : .see prec.] A thousandth part. 

263s Gellibranu Variation Magn. Needle 2 The Horizon 
suppo.sed. .to be divided into 360 parts, and each part sub- 
divided into CenlcMnes or Millcsmes. 2640 W. Crabtree in 
Phil. Trans. XXVII. 289 We intend to use the Ceiilcsmes 
or Millesmes of Degiees, because of the case in Calculation. 

Millet (mi-leti Forms : 5, 7 milet, 6 mj 1- 
let(t, mylet, milleite, S millett, mellet, 6 - 
millet. [a. F. milUlt dim. of mil', see Mill sb.'-'J 
1 . A graminaceous plant, Panicum miliaceum, 
native of India but extensively cullivated as a 
cereal in the warmer parts of Europe, growing 
three or four feet high, and bearing on a terminal 
spike or panicle a large crop of minute nutritious 
seeds. a. The grain. 

ex4oa Maundev. tRoxbt. xxx. 134 J>ai cle milcl and rysr. 
156. Turner lUrb.il ii. 57 Millet in brede norhlieih Icssc 
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then other comes do. 1634 Pe\cham Gentl. Exere. 11. vH. 
125 A handfull of Millet Oates, and Panicle. ^772 Ann. 
Eeg. 165/2 He has subsisted chieily for these ten years past 
on raw onions and millet. 1865 Miss Cakv ^<1//. cV 
227 Turn in the little seed, brown and dry, Turn out the 
golden millet, 
b. The plant. 

1577 B. Gqogi^ N ereshack' s Husb. (1586) 31 b, Millet called 
in Latine MiHiumj . .having as it were a thousand graines in 
an eare. 1633 H.Cogan tr. Etnto's Traz\ xxviiL 109 Great 
plains hill of wheat, rice, beans, pease, millet, panick [etc.]. 
1762 Mills -Sj'jA Pract. Husb.Y, 448 Millet, either green, or 
after its grain is thre.shed out, is very good fodder for cattle. 
1839 Jefhsom 177 Besides the usual crops, 1 ob- 

served, extensive tields of millet. 

2 . Applied to other graminaceous plants, esp. 
Sorghum tiulgare (African, Black, Indian, Turkey 
M llei) and Setaria italka (Italian or German 
MilleO. (See quots.) 

xS48TuRNeR yames 0/ Herbes Milium indicum is nowe 

muche sowen in Italy... It were better to cal it .. turkish 
millet. IS97 Gerarde Herbal i. liii, 73 Rliiinm nlgnon. 
Blacke Millet. Ibid. i. Iv. 77 Tvrkie Millet is a .stranger in 
England. 1640 Parkinson TheaU Bot. 1136 Melica sive 
Son^kunt. Indian iMillet. Ibid, 1137 Turkic or Indian 
Millet, and of some [called] Italian Millet. 1764 Grainger 
Sugar Cane iv. 567 Let Indian millet rear its corny reed. 
i-jSs Museum Rust. v. 74 The African miller, sorghum^ wrf- 
liuninigrum. 1839 FennyCyel.')^.'ii^l\ Cafire millet (//<?/- 
cz*s Cit/er) is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. Ibid. 225/2 
Drooping millet (.S' is cultivated in Arabia, 
Syria, and various parts of the Levant. x84d-5Q A. Wood 
Ciass-bk. B>t. 556 Pipiatherum nigrttm. Black-seeded 
millet. i86x Swinhoe N. China Camp. 372 The chief pro- 
duce of the country is the Kaouleang, or Barhadoes i^Iillet 
1854 Chambers's Encycl. VI. 461/2 Penicil- 
laria spicata^ or Penniseium i}'Phaideumi is very exten- 
sively cultivated in Africa.. .It often receives the names 
Egyptian Millet and Guinea Corn. 1869 E. A. Parkes 
Pract, Hygiene (ed. 3) 178 The Hindu diet consists of some 
of the millets ichoJum, raggee)[etc.]. 1874 Treas.Bot, 2318/1 
Millet, Texa.s, Sorghum ccrmium. 

^ Grey millet : see Grey a, 8. 

3 . t a. ph A skin disease attacking the fetlocks 
of horses. Obs. 

1523 Fitzuerb. Hush. § no Myllettcs is an yll sorance, 
and appereth in the fetelockes behynde. 

b. eittg. A disease of the mouth, most common 
in infants, in which small white points or patches 
appear. 

1842 Guy Hooper's Physician's VadeMecum^^i Stomatitis, 
with alteration of the Secretion— Muguet— Millet. 

+ 4 :, S Cbnchrinb. Obs, 

x 6 o 3 Topsell Serpents (1658) 743 Of the Millet or Cen- 
chrine, 1662 Lovell I/ist. Anim. <5- Min, 253 Myllet, or 
Cencbrine.. .They are.. venimous in the second degree... 
They are spotted like millet seed, about two cubits In leng> h, 
attenuated towards the taile, the colour is darke like the 
Millet, and is then most ireful wh .n this herb is highe.st. 

5. at I rib. and Comb.,, as miUet^Jield, Jiour, 
grain f -meal, pudding, •straw ; millst-ale, b ler, 
a fennentetl liquor made from millet-seed ; millet- 
lash, miliary fever. Also Millet-grass, Millet- 
seed. 

1834 Pringle Afr. Sk, i. 19 The honey-mead, the *mniet- 
ale^ Flow round. 1890 Syd. Soe. Lex.^ *Millet beer^ a fer- 
mented liquor made from millet-seed m Roumania. 1873 
‘ OOlDA' Pascarel 1 . 107 We went through the ^millet-fields 
at sun^i^e. 1747 tr. Astruc's Fevers 334 Many pustules . . 
of the bigness of "millet-grains. 1763 Museum Rust. V, 76 
The millers., return a good third of a bushel of "millet- 
meal for every bushel sent to them. 1747 Mbs. Glasse 
Cookery ix. 107 .A *Millet Pudding. You must get half a 
Pound of- Millet seed [etc.]. 1762 W, Gelleroy Loudon 
Cook 175 A Mellet Pudding. \Zzz~i^Coods Study Med. 
(ed. 4) IV. 440 Species IV. Exormia Milium. "Millet- 
Rash. 1844 Stephens Bk. Farm II. 379 They considered 
*millet-straw as the best for cattle. 

Millet, obs. variant of Mullet. 
Uffi’llet-grass. The genus Miliim, esp. M. 
effusum, a tall handsome grass, widely distributed 
throughout the northern hemisphere. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal i. iv. 6 Gramen Miliaceum. Millet 
Grasse. 1796 Withering Brit. PI. (ed. 3) II. 122 Soft Millet. 
Millet Grass. Wet woods, common. i^^Chambers’s Encycl. 
VI. 461 2 'I’lie Millet Grass {Milium effusum) of Britain, 
li^Tlet-seed. The seed or grain of millet. 
Also attrib., as millet-seed papula, an isolated 
pimple as seen in miliary fever ; millet-seed rash, 
miliary fever. 

X599 T. M[oufet] Silkwormes 66 Their egges..are likest 
of all ihinges to Millet seede. 1671 Salmon Sytu Med. 1. 
113 The .Meades are Pustules like Al.llet-seed, ijaj Curios, 
in Husb. ^ Card, 350 Little Cray-fish, no bigger than Millet- 
seeds. 1822-34 Goods Study Med (ed. 4)^ I. 176 An efflo- 
rescence on the surface (of the skin] sometlme.s in the form 
of minute red millet-seed papulae. 1851 Carpenter Man. 
Phys. led. 2) 429 Minute lobules .. about the average size of 
a millet-seed. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., Millet seed rash. 
Mill-foil, variant of Milfoil. 

Millfal (mi-lful). [f. Mill -i- -ful.] As 
much as a mill will contain ; t spec, the quantity 
produced at one operation by a thread-mill.^ 

Hull Advertiser 7 ,“^ Feb. 3^2 Nine thread-mills and 
upwaids of 500 millfuls of twined thread. 

MiTl-horse, [f. Mill + Horse j^.] A 
horse used for turning or working a mill. 

*SS* Hulokt, Myll horse, molarius equus. i 577 “S 7 Holin- 
SHED Chron. 11 . 17/1 As if a man would reason thus ; Be- 
fqre saint Patrike his time there was no horssemill in Ire- 
land : before his time there was no milhorsse, jzts86 

Vol. VI. 


SwuEY Arcadia 11, (15^0) 197 His Impresa was, a mill- 
horse still bound to goe in one circle. 1650 B. Discollimi* 
nium 19 Hob, my blind Mil-horse. 2781 C. Johnston Hist, 
y. yuniperW. 219, 1 wasobliged todrudgeon like a blinded 
mill-horse, 

b. transf. and Jig. 

■ 1600 W, Watson Decacordon (1603) 47 And so by con- 
sequent all runne Hy.sieron Protheron, a milne horse, a 
King Pope, a Curch Spaniard. 1673 Dkyden Amboy na ii. 
i. You aic the mill-horses of mankind. X890 Spectator 
21 June, Wni the woik of intellectual mill-horses suit the 
. .more sensitive natures of women ? 

C. attrib. 

1881 Rusuin in Lett. Art ff Lit. (1694) 65 It cost Turner 
forty years of mill-horse toil. 1903 Coniemp. Rev. Oct. 514 
Her mill-horse round of vain repetitions. 

BtiTl-llonse, A building in which milling or 
grinding iS carried on ; in early use = Mill jA.i i. 

c 1300 Havclok 1967 Suinme grop tre, and sum grop ston, 
And driue hem ut, bei he weren ci us, So dogge.s ut of milne- 
hous. c X440 Promp. Parv. 337/2 Myltcliovvse, molendina. 
X508 Dunuar Flyting IV. Kenitedie 243 Chiitiililling, ruch 
rilling, lik schilling in the milhouse. 1657 R. Ligon Barba- 
does{\(iT^ go [Sugar-making.) From the Mill-house to the 
boyling house. 1766 Compi. Farmer s. v. Flax, It requires 
a less^ expensive mill-house [sc. for flax dressing]. 1888 War- 
ren & Cleverly Wanderings * Beetle * 129 A bridge bear- 
ing four tumble-down' mill-houses. 

Mini- (mi*lij, combining form of L. inille 
thousand, used esp. in the metric system of 
weights and measures to denote the thousandth 
part of the unit, as milliare, tuVit of an are, etc. 

x8x6 P. KEt.LY Metrology 17 The word Milli expresses 
the ior.oth part. 

Millia, variant of Milly Obs. 

BTiTliad., rare. [Badly f. L. mille thousand, 
after myriad.'] A period of one thousand years. 

x8si H. Torrens in yrnl. Asiatic Soc. Bengal 2 Not by 
centuries but by niilitads. 1891 L. Clark Diet. Metric 
Meas., MJlliade, a thousand jears. 

BQCilliaiup^re (mrlicempeo:!). Electr. [f. L. 
mille thousand -j- AiiPiiRE.] An electrical unit 
equal to the thousandth part of an ampere. Also 
alirib. milliampera meter, an instrument for 
measuring miUiamperes of electricity. 

1891 in L. Clark Diet. Metric Meas. 1893 A. S. Eccles 
Sciatica 56 From five to eight milHampbe-v of current. 
1905 Brit. Med. yrul. 16 Sept. 620 A milliampercmeter 
to indicate the current going through the tube. 

MiUian, obs. form of Mil.\n, Million. 
Milliard (mi*liitd). [a, F. milliard, f. mille 
thousand.] A thousand millions. 

*793 A. Young Examp. France{it^. 3) 185 , 1 may state their 
extra resources, from the regal and ecclesiastical plunder, 
at four milliards. 1823 Byro.n yuan xiv, c, I’ll bet you 
millions, milliards, 1874 Deutsch Rem. 290 All lho»e un- 
told milliards of human beings. 

Milliare (mihe^u;. [a. F. tnilliarei see 
Milli- and Are sb.] In tlie metric system, the 
thousandth part of an arc ; i.S4‘07 square inches. 

1889 E. Noel Sci. Metrology 12 The declare .. is not a real 
square me.isure;. .the milliare.. is non-existent. 289X in 1 « 
Clark Did. Metric Meas. 

Milliary (mrliari), a. and sb. Also miliary, 
[ad. L, millidrius (neut. -nut), f, tnille thousand 
(paces), Mile.] A. adj. 

1 , Pertaining to the ancient Roman mile of a 
thousand paces ; marking a mile, 

1644 Evelyn Diary 7 Nov., Before this was once placed a 
Miliary Column, *753 Phil. Trans. XLVlil. 136 Milliary 
pillars [are] elected to mark out the distance of the ways. 
1778 Eng. Gazetteer (td, 2) s.v. Spittle in the Street, Line., 
It is pleas.Tnt riding from hence to Lincoln, in a country 
wholly champaign, or heath, with miliary stones all the way, 
of which some are thought to be Roman. x86o J. Newlands 
Carp. Sf ydn. Assisi. Index & Gloss., Milliary column, 
a column set up to mark distances ; a milestone. Ibid. s. v. 
Column, The miliary column, set up as a centre from which 
to measure distances. 

* 1 * 2 , Of or pertaining to a millennium. Obs. 

1753 Chambers Cycl.Snpp.s. v. Age, Milliary or Millenary 
Age, sxculum mifliarium, or millcnarium, on medals de- 
notesthe last year ofaMiUennium or thousand year. 

B. sb. 

1 . A stone or mark set up by the ancient Romans 
to form a point of departure in measuring distances 
of a thousand paces ; a milestone. 

x6xo Holland 5 r// 423 London-stone.. I take 

to haue beene a ^illiiarie or Milemarkc. X74X-3 Pocockc 
Descr. East (1745) II. 85 , 1 saw, about a mile iroin the town, 
an antient Roman milliary. 1865 AVmiV/'iS Mar. 313/2 He 
found no traces whatever of the letters, and therefore he 
inferred that they had never been inscribed on the milliary, 

•j* 2 . A believer in the millennium. Obs. 

1650 Bp. Hall Rev, Unrevealed\<^ The ancient heresy of 
the Milliaries, as Austin calls them. 

Milliary, obs. form of Miliary. 
t Mi’Uifold, a. Obs. [f. L, mille thousand -i- 
-FOLD.] Thousand-fold. 

1609 J. Davies Holy Roode 1 2 b,Yet ere he parts, his kisses 
millifold, Bewray his loue, and louing diligence. 

t ItfCi'lliform, a. Obs, [ 1 . L, mille thousand 
-(--FOBJr.] Of a thousand shapes or aspects, 
c isSx In Grimiats Rem. (Parker Soc.) 471 It was like that 
religion, which 0/ hi.s own nature should Le uniform, would 
against his nature have proved milliform, yea, in continu- 
ance nulliform. 

Milligrade (mi*ligr^d), a. [f. L. snille + 
grad-us step, degree.] HaYiDg.a thousand degrees. 


* 1802-X2 Bentham Ration, yudic. Evid. (1827) 1 . 76 Sub- 
stitute.. a ceniigiade scale : and if that be not yet sufficient 
a milligrade. 

MilUgraiume (mi-ligrEm). Also 9 -gram. 
[V. mil/ig>amme\ see Milh- and Gkaiiue.] In 
the mctiic system, a weight equal to xti’irii of ^ 
gramme, or -0154 of an English grain. 

1810 Ff aval Chron. XXIV. 302 Milligram iweight of cubic 
millimeter of water). 1875 Bennett & Dyer l>acks' Bot. 
776 In Passijiora gracilis 2. pressure of i milligram is suf- 
ficient to cause curvature in a very short lime. ■ 

millilitre (mi-liifiaj, Fr. mflilftr). Also 9 
-littre. [It.: see Milli- and Litke.] In the 
metric system, a measure of capacity equal to 
Wtrs of o litre, or -061 of a cubic inch. 

1810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 301 MilHIittre, Centimelercube, 
IDcCillimetre (mflimftar, hr. mtlfmjlr). Also 
-m>.ter. [h. millimetre : see Mild- and Metre.] 
In the metric system, a measure of length equal 
lo TTiVti of a metre, or -0393 inch. Also attrib. 
Fiequi.ntly abbreviated miltim or turn. 

\ 1807 Med. yrnl. XVll. 418 An incision, .about the length 

of six millemeters (three lines). 1877 W. Thomson Foy. 
Challenger 1 . 41 A paper millimetre scale. 1883 McLach- 
LAN ill Ann. iy Mag. Nat, Hist. Oct. 237 Length of abdomen 

6 37 millim. 1S87 Ward tr. Sachs' Physiol, Plants 47 A 
lamella, .a few tenths of a millimeter thick. 

+ Millimillenary, a. Obs. rare—'. In 7 
millimillinaiy. [t. Milli- + Millenabt a.] 
Correct within a millionth pait. 

1690 Levbourn Curs. Rlath. 3x1, I shall lay before you 
these. .Proportional Conclusions in the Circle, and that to 
a Millimillinary solution of the Truth, 
t milli-millesm. Obs. rare-', [f. Milli- 
+ M1LLESU.J A iiiilliontli part, 

1650 J. Wybard Tactometria 22 The fractional! part of 
that sol.dity,-32*l, being converted into milli-miliesms, or C^ubi- 
call centesms. 

Millin, Millina^, obs. ff. Milan, Millenary. 
Milliner (mi linw). Forms : myllaner, 
-oner, -oner, -yner, mileyner, millioner, mil- 
lainer, (millender), 6-7 milner, 6-8 millener, 

7 millaner, millenier, 7-8 milaner, 6- milliner, 
[f. Milan i + -er 1 .] 

1 . A native or inliabitant of Milan. 

1529 Hastell Paslymc,Hist. /•>, (18x1)83 He was encoun- 
tered by the Mylteners and the Venicyans. 1604 Drkker 
1st Pt. Honest Plays 1873 II. 9 You know we Mil* 
laners love to strut vpon Spanish leather. Ibid. 42 Stianger 7 
no sir, Ime a naiurail Milaner borne. 1828 Scott A M, 
Perth xi, The Milaner shall not know my woik (on a hltlan 
hauberk] from his own. 

2. ta» A vendor of * fancy ^ wares and articles 
of apparel, esp. of such as weie originally of 
Milan manufacture, e.g. * Milan bonnets’, ribbons, 
gloves, cutlery {obs.), b. In modern use, a person 
(usually a woman) who makes up articles oi female 
apparel, tsp. bonnets and other headgear. 

1530 in Privy Purse Exp. Hen, VI II (1827) 33 Paied to 

the i\l>lloner for certeynecappes trymmed. .withe boions of 
golde. 1531 Ibid, Paled to xpofer mylloner forij myllain 
bonette^. Ibitl. 174 Paied to the mylloner for a knil for 
the king. CX550 Disc. Comvton Weal Ang, (1893J 64 No 
not so much as a spurie, but it must be fett at ihe milliners 
hand. Ibid, 91 Merceis, grocers, vinteners, haberdashers, 
miluyners, and such as doe sell wareN growiiige beyond the 
seas. X573 ia Cunningham Revels at Crt. (1842) 24 To the 
Millioner for one yard q of counteifeie cloth of gold. 1502 
GrEEne Quip L/guat t Courtier G 4 b. The oihei a Krencn- 
maii and a Myllaner in .'.aint Martins, and sel shirts, bandes, 
bracelets, levvels, and such pretty toies for Gentle uomen. 
261X Shaks. Wiul. T. iv. iv. 192 No Milliner can so fit his 
customers with Gloues, 16x7 Minsheu 5620 An Hab- 

berdasherof.-mall wares..,lnLondon also called a Mtllenier, 
a Lat. mille, L a thousand, as one haumg a thousand small 
wares to sell. 1693 Luttrell (1857. Ill 7 I wo 

[highwaymen] are said to be tradesmen in the Sirand, one a 
goldsmith, th’oiher a milliner. 1706 Philui'S (ed. Kersey), 
Millcner, one that sells Ribbons, Gloves, &c. 1713 Gay 
Guardian No. 149 ? 22 The milliner must be ihoioughly 
versed in physiognomy ; in the choice of ribbons she must 
havea particular regard to the complexion. X742 Richardson 
PamclalV. 280 Tailors, Wigpuflers, and Milaners. 1777 
Sheridan Sch. Scaud. iv. iii, ’Tis a little French milliner, 
a silly rogue that plagues me. 1797 Directoiy Sheffehi 56 
Gallon, Godfrey, liabeidasher, and millii.er, 1799 Han. 
More Fern. hduc. (ed. 4) I. 191 Anioi.g mdleners, mantua- 
makers, and other trades where numbeis work loteiher. 
1827 WoRDSw. in Lit. Crit. (ed. N. C. bmiih) 258 He [T. 
Moore] is loo lavish of brilliant ornament. His poem^ smell 
of the perfumers and milliner’s shops. 1884 ^Fest. Daily 
Press 20 May 3/7 A black butterfly is unknown to entomo- 
logists, but at present is a favourite insect with milliners. 

Hence ’t'lAi-'Hiueress, a female milliner. MilU- 
ne'rial a., periain.ng to milliners or millniery, 
S(Ci‘lliiierin£r vbl. sb., milliner’s work ; ppl. a., that 
works as a milliner (in quot.yf^.L 
1802 in spirit Ptibl. yrnls. (1803) VI. 93 The advertise- 
ments of the lady millineresses. X831 'I^elawny Waze 
Younger Son c.xxix, They have no Mi-s Edgeworth, nor 
any of those millincring cutters-out of human nature into 
certain patterns of given rules in education. x8£o Kosa 
Mulholland Marcella Grace i, To go running about after 
milUnering and dre:>«m.'»king. 18OT i.ond. Society p\2y 
The dramatic iniere3t is fairly divided with the miHincnal. 

Mi^neryCnJJ'lin^ri). Forms: see Milliner. 

[f AIilliker: sec -EBY.j 
1 . The articles made or sold by milliners. 

X679-88 Seer. SeiV. Money Chas. 4- 7 <w. (Camden) 91 To 
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Beni* Drake, in full of a bill for millenary, ware^ {^reoii 
millenary ware-sj, &C. bought of him by the Dutchess of 
Cleavciand, 1796 Burke Peace iii. (1892) 236 You 

will hardly expect me to go through the tape and thread, 
and all the other small wares of haberdashery and millinery 
to be gleaned up among our imports. 1855 Tennyson Maud 
1. vi. 43 That dandy-despot, he, That jewell’d mass of 
rnillinery. X901 Max Mullek Autobio^ 289, 1 could not 
understand hjw these men..couIdput a.side the fundamental 
questions of Christianity and give their whole mind to what 
seemed to me rightly called in the newspapers ‘mere 
millinery 

2. 'fhe trade or business of a milliner. 

1838 Dickens Nick, Ntck. xvii, Processes known only to 
tho>e who are cunning in the arts of millinery and dress- 
making. 

3 . atlrib, 

. 1741 Richardson PauielaW.^S^ What can be done in 
Town, as the Milanery Matters, ^c., to be completed there. 
1748 Anson's yoy. 11. x. 246 European millinery ware for 
the women. i83o Mrs. Hervcy Mourtray Fauu IV. 96 
My maid came to ask, if I chose to see some very pretty 
millinery articles. 188* Daily News 4 Mar., Cotton mil- 
linery laces are still greatly run upon. 1895 Ibid^ 26 Sept. 

6/4 Chrysanthemums in all colours are the millinery flower 
of the moment. 1900 IFeslm. Gaz. 5 Dec. 9/1 The eminent 
millinery establishment. 

Hillinet (miline t). 1 Obs. [? f. MrLLlN(ERY) 

-h -ET.J ’A sort of coarse, stiff, thia muslm* 
(Worcester i860). 

183* Mrs. Child GirPs Own Bk. (ed. 4) 118 Baskets of 
mWunel and sliaw. . . Pieces of mllllnel should he cot. felc.l. 
IVlilliiig (mi'liq), vbl. sb, [f. Mill + -ino ^.] 

1 . The action or process of siibjectini' something 
to the operation of a mill. a. The action or 
business of grinding (esp. corn) in a mill. 

High ;//////«^, milling in which the wheat grain is reduced 
to flour by successive crackings or slight and partial ciush- 
ings, alternating with siftings and sortings of the product, re- 
sulting in a flour of extreme whiteness and nutritive quality. 
Bow milling, milling in which the corn is reduced to flour 
by a sy>tem of mashing, repeated scraping and .squeezing, 
usually attended with some heating of the product, and a 
single bolting. 

2466 Mann, Househ. Exp. (Roxb.^ 346 Item, delyverd 
to Blowbolle fore mellenge and otemelle, vj.d. 1669 Wor- 
uocaSysi. Ag»‘icAi 6 Zti 158 The description and manner 
of drying and Milling thereof fi. e. madder roots] . . 1 leave 
to tho^e that are better experienced therein. 2879 EncycL 
Brit. IX. 344/2 Thus we. nave these various systems (i) 
flat milling or grinding; <2) high milling or granulation; 

{3) roller milling or crushing; (4) disintegrator milling or 
crushing. X903 0. Rev. Oct. 641 There is little hope, how* 
ever, of rural milung being revived. 

b. The treatment of a substance ov material in 
any of the machines known as mills; e.g. the 
operation of fulling cloth, rolling metals, crushing 
minerals, etc* 

tfx6i7 Ledsam & ^yILUAMS in Bucclench MSS. (Hist. 
MSS. Comm. I. 208 The drawing of gold and silver wire, > 
and milling of it after the manner of England and France. ! 
2679 Houghton Collect. Husb. 4* Trade No. 266 (1727) II. 

21 r Lead is mightily improv'd of late by a new invention of 
milling. 2727-41 Chambers Cycl.,Millhig, or ihrovoing 0/ 
silk, is the last preparation of silk before dyeing. . .To prepare 
the .silk for milling, they put it in boiling water. 2872 
Raymond Statist. Mines ij- Mining 35 The prices of labor, 
lumber, and charges for milling (fr. quartz] during the year, 
have not varied much. 2875 Knight Diet. Meek., Milling, 

. .the m.-vstication and grinding of slip for porcelain. 1884 
W, S. B. M-Laren Spinuine 1. (ed. 21 12 We have seen a 
piece of wor^led cloth . . shrink after two hours' milling into 
one-third of its former dimensions. 1892 Hasluck Milling 
Machines i Milling Is a term now generally understood as 
meaning the shaping of metals with rotary cutters. 

2 . Coining. The operation of producing by special 
machinery a crenation or series of transverse lines 
on the edge of a coin as a protection against 
clipping. Now on\y coiur, the crenation itself. 

Another sense, ‘ the action of upselling the edge ofa coin, 
so as to make raised flanges protecting the devices on the 
faces*, given in Knight Diet. Mech. and the U. S. Diction- 
aries, IS not known at the English Mint, where this opera- 
tion IS called ‘marking*. 

18x7 Rudinc Ann. Coinage I, 141 A graining has been 
devised fur the protection of their Uhe smaller coins] outer 
edge. 'Ihi.s, which U gcneially known by the technical 
term Mdhnc, was fust u^ed in 1663. Ibid. 142 The whole 
operation of Milling is yet kept a profound secret in the 
Mint. 1876 Mathews Coinage i. 7 The saw*like edge pos- 
sessed by modern coins is called the milling. 

3 . slang, a. 1 he action of robbing or stealing, 
b. 'I'he action of beating or fighting with the fists, 
a beating, t C ‘ Old term for kicking in horses ’ 
{^EncycL Sport 1897), 

1567 Harman Caveat 67 They wyll send them into some 
house.. to slealc .and robbe, which they call in their Ian- 
guage. Milling of the ken. 1670 R. Rmodcs Floras Vagaries 
16 \Vc have all the Querks and Nicely of Roguery, Prig- 
ging,. .Milling, all, ail,_ Sir. 18x5 Sporting Mag XLVI. 
148 .-Vll three got a merited milling in a few minutes. 

4 . Simple attrib., as viilling’cutter, -machine, 
•power, -right, -tool\ also with the sense ‘suitable 
for being milled as milling-gold, -ore, -wheat. 

2B84 F. J. Britten Watch ep Ciockm. 177 'Milling cutters 
have the advanwse of retaining their sharpnc.-*s for a con- 
siderable lime. 1895 Da'dy News 3 Dec. 9/3 Tlie average 
yield of free 'milling gold is about xj ounce per ton. 1876 
J. Rose Pract. Machinist xvi. 301 The position occupied 
by the ■'milling-machine in modern pr.-icljcal mechanics is 
almost as imporiant as that occupied by the lathe or plan- 
ing-machine. X877 Raymond Statist. Mines iV Mining 257 
A large part of the ore is 'inilling-orc. 1856 Ouisted 


Slave States 540 Running water, frequently affording ! 
excellent ’milling power. 2870 Law Rep., Comm. PI. V. I 
671 The e.xercise of a ’milling right on a river. 1876 J. Rose 
Pract. Machinist XMU-yol One of the main advantages of 
•milling-tools is that the work will, in nearly all cases, be 
true. 1895 Model Steam Engine 90 A hlilllng tool is 
.similar to a steel cog-wheel, i^s R^^hlic Opinion 4 Mar. 
218/2 Where are the ’milling and corn trades, formerly so 
prosperous in Ireland? 1887 Pall MatlG. 23 Sept. 2/2 It. . 
makes so excellent a ’milling wheat that [etc.]. 

b.. In the sense * pertaining to pugilism or pugi- 
lists’, as milling-match, mug, phrase. 

18x9 T. More Tom Crib's Mem. (ed. 3) 49 Account of the 
’Milling-match between Entellus and Dares. \Z\%Sporting 
blag. XL» 249 The qualifications of the renowned Jem Bel- 
cher’s weight, a ’milling mug and fearless resoluiion. 2814 
Byron Let. to Afoote 3 Aug., London. .is the only place to 
take the conceit out of a man — in the ’milling phrase. 

Milling ppl. a. [f. Mill v.- + -JKC 2 .] 

1. slang, lighting, pugilistic. 

28x2 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Afilling-cove, a pugilist. 
28x5 Scott Let. to Dk. of Buceleuch Aug. in Lockhart Life, 
Shaw, the milling Life-Guards* man. 

2 . That carries on a mill or mills. 

x886 Leeds Mercury i6 Feb. 6/6 The large milling firms 
in London. 1902 Daily Chron. 6 Oct. 7/6 Information 
circulated in milling circles yesterday. 

3 . Of cattle, fish, etc. : Going round in a circle. 
Cf. Mill 2/.1 12. 

xgox Munsey's Mag XXIV. 483/2 They were passing in 
front of the milling herd. 

Mill-ink, A mill-rind : in Jler., a con- 
ventional figure or representation of this. 

1572 [^ee Ink shit], 1874 Papworth Sc Morant Ord. Brit. 
A rm. 956 Or on a millinK sa. five estoiles of the first, faque. 
Millio 5 see Milly Obs. 

lULilliou (mi'lyan). Forms : 4 melione, mil- 
you, 4-5 mi-, mylioun, 4-7 milion, 5 myl- 
(Ijione, melyone, mi-, myllyon, Sc. myl3on(e, 
mul^eon, 6 myllyant, -io(u)n, -iau, mylion, 
millian, 7 Sc. milleoune, 4, 6- million, [a. F. 
million (1359 in Hatz.-Darm.) « Sp. milion, Pg. 
milhao, ad. It. millione (now written milione), f. 
mille thousand -h augmentative suffix. From 
Fr. the word has passed into the Teul. langs.; 
G. million, Du. miljoen, Sw., Da. miUion.'\ 

1 . The cardinal number equal to a thousand 
thousands. (Often used indefinitely or hyperbo- 
lically for an enormous number.) 

a. As sb. or quasi-sb., with plural 

(tzl In singular. Usually a, emphatically one 
million ; in phrases expressing rale, the million. 

2370-80 Xi Pains of Hell 316 in C>. E. Misc. 232 pen 
kneled Poul, and Mibel And a Milioun Angeles, we). 
c 2386 Chaucer Sompn. Ptcl. 21 Now sire quod he ban freres 
j swich a grace That noon of hem shal come to this place? 

‘ Yls quod this Angel many a MUlioun. <71420 Autnrs e>f 
Arth.qo 6 (Douce IVlS.) Presles with piocessione to pray 
were presi, With a mylione of masses to make he mynnynge. 
2480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxx. 243 Ye shal vndcisionde 
that a m>Uyon is /M/M/. 2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 
391 What is he among a myllian that is not surprised with 
soriowe, when [etc.J. 2591 Shaks. 7tt/<7 Cent. 11. i. 105 Oh, 
'giue ye-good-ev’ji beer’s a million of manners. 1629 
Wadsworth Pilgr, i, 5 Through a Million of dangers we 
arriued the Spanish coasts. 2710 Palmer Proverbs 334 Tis 
a million to one but they wish it had never been done, 
1726 Swift Gulliver iv. v, A million of yahoos might have 
been killed. X778 Miss Burney (1791) 11. xxvii. 

17 1 He had a million of things to say to me. 1800 Mrs. 
Hervey Mourtray Fam. II. 6 We charged him with a 
million of thanks. 1815 J. Smith Panorama Sci. If Art I, 
524 The sun is a million of limes larger than the earth. 1885 
Manch. Exam. 24 July 5/1 He could count bis soldiers by 
the million-. 

(^) In plural: millions. 

1362 Langu P. pi. A. X. 148 Mony Miltons mo of Men and 
of Wymmen. 1494 Fabvan Chron. vii. 471 Thre millyons 
of scutes of golde. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epht. 277 His 
head being fraught w* inyllians of imaginations. 1597 J, 
King On fonas (1618) 18 Ten and ten millions of men. 
x6xi Bible Gen. xxiv. 60 Be thou the mother of thousands 
of minions. 16x5 Mure /1/rVr. Poems xW. 12 Till contrarie 
fortoun .. Metamorphos’d his ihowsands in inilleounes of 
lyce. 1708 J. Phillips Cyder i. 345 The polish'd Glass, 
whose small Convex Enlarges to ten Klillions of Degrees 
The Mite.^ 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 339/1 Hundreds of thou- 
sands of millions of millions. 1893 R. T. Jeffrey Visits to 
Calvary 366 After millions of millenniums. 

(c) After a numeral adjective, million sometimes 
occurs as a coHeclive plural, ((^f. dozen, htmdred.) 
Now rare or Obs. 

^ .*53® ‘if hoz'C 589 Yet eft again, a ihousand milion, 

Rejoysing, love, ledmg their life in blis. c 1590 Greene Fr. 
Bacon ii, x6o A thousand thousand million of fine bells. 

b. As adj. or quasi-adj. (in prose use, always 
wiih a or prefixed multiplier), followed imme- 
diately by a plural (or collective) noun. 

X843 Borrow Bible in Spain xv. 107 'Fhe roar of a million 
cannon, x845 Landor /mag. Com'., Wimiham Sheridan 
Wks. 1853 II. i79/2Thc crown-lands in Ireland, ..are large 
cnoueh to support half a million subjects. 1868 Lynch 
Rivnlet cLXV.iii, From Thee million spirits have ihcir name. 
1885 W. Watson Poems (1892) iq6 Her veins are mlUioa 
but her heart Is one. 

c. The cardinal form million is also used as .an 
ordinal when followed by other numbers, the last 
of which .alone takes the ordinal form. 

1866 J. H. New.mak Gerontius § 3 Divide a moment, as 
men measure time, IntoJts millioa-imlllon-millionth part. 


• 2 . Elliptical uses* a. A million coins or units 
of money of account of some understood value, 
esp. (in British use) a million pounds or (in the 
U.S.) dollars. 

2362 Lancl. P. PI. A, HI. 255 Coueyte not his goodes For 
Miiions of Moneye. c 2422 Hoccleve Learn to Dio 397 
Many a milioun Uf gold and siluer. c 1430 Batayle of 
Eyngecourte 82 in Hazl. E. P, P. II, 06 Our kynge they 
solde. For a myllyant of golde. c 2470 Henry Wallace iv. 
J42 Of cler gold a fyne myljone and mor. 1570 Ibid. vii. 
1280 Thoclit he him gaif ane muljeon of gold, c 2586 C'tess 
Pembroke /^r.cxix. 1. iv. [ver.se 72J, Millions then, and mines 
adieu. Gold and silver, drosse you be. 2625 KIassinccr 
New Way 1. til, We must be strangers, Nor would I haue 
you scene here for a million, rx 2704 T. Brown Sat.Fr. 
King Wks. 1730 1 . 59 I’d not be, foramillion, in thy jerkin. 
2790 Beatso.n Naz>. i^ Alil. Mem. I. 391, Increasing the 
national debt to near eighty millions Sterling. 2842 K. P. 
Ward De Clifford III. vii. in By loans,, and other specu- 
lation.s,'he achieved his million, and now acts the grandee. 
1902 Westm. Gaz. 10 June 2/2 This four millions was taken 
account of in the Budget statement. 

b. The million : the multitude ; the bulk of the 
population. 

2602 Shaks. Ham. ii. ii. 457 The Play I remember pleas’d 
not the Miir.oii. • 1762 Foote Lyar i. Wks. 1799 I. 283 If 
you would descend a little to the grovelling- comprehension 
of the million, I think It would be as well. 2894 K. Grahame 
Pagan P. 29 The Lwo-and-sixpenny edition for the million. 

3 . rz//r/A and Comb., {a) simple attrib. or objec- 
tive, as million .maker \ {b) forming adjectival 
compounds with sb., as million dollar {bill, etc.) ; 
(f) parasynthetic, as million-billowed, -eyed, 
-handed, -minded, instrumental, as million- 

peopled adj.; miilion-act, an act of parliament 
authorizing a lottery to be held in 1694 and 
succeeding years, by which a million pounds was 
to be. raised by the sale of lottery tickets at ten 
pounds each; so million lottery. 

1694 J. Briscoe {title) A Discourse on the late Funds of 
the Million-Act, Lottery-Act, and Bank of England. 2895 
\V. Watson Apologia, He. .beholds. .In ’million.bniowed 
conscnlaneousness, The flowing, flowing, flowing of the 
world. 2892 A. E. Lee Hist. Columbus, Ohio IL 90 The 
General Assembly .. passed this ’milliondollar bill. 1893 
Chr. Rossetti Verses lox Wisdom that loveih thee^rows 
million-eyed. 2847 Emerson Poems (1857J 47 Tlie"^ million- 
handed painter pours Opal huesand purple dye. x7iobttiFT 
fruL to e>tcUa 15 Sept., Colonel Freind, and 1, went to sec 
the ’million lottery drawn at Guildhall. 2849 Robertson 
Serm. Ser. i. i. (1866) 10 The •million-minded Poet. 28x9 
Shelley Prometh. Unb. i. 552 A ’million-peopled city. 
Million, obs. form of Melon, Milan ^ 
Millionaire (milysneou). Formerly also in 
Fr. form, [a, F. millionnaire, f. million', see 
Million.] A person possessed of a ‘million of 
money*, as a million pounds, dollars, francs, etc.; 
a person of great wealth, 

1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey i. ix, Were I the son ofa Million- 
aire, or a noble, I might have all, 1830 Gen. P. Thomfson 
Exerc. (2842) 1, 225 He was what the French call a million- 
naire, 1853 Miss Mitford in L’Eftrange (1870; III. 

xiv.,254 Mrs. Stowe, from the poorest of the poor, is become 

quite a millionaire. 

b. quasi-aT^’. Possessing a million of money* 
j8S5’.inr. Rev. ii Nov. 624 A few millionaire families.^ 
Hence Millionai*redom, the condition of being 
a millionaire. Millionairess jocular, a female 
millionaire. MilUonalTish a., of or pertaining 
to a millionaire. Millionai'rism, the existence 
or rule of millionaires as a characteristic of a social 
system. 

1881 J. Payn Grape from a Thorn xxW, Even though he 
mariied an heiress or even a Millionairess. 1888 /’rt // Alnll 

G. 8 Feb. 4/2Theschoolboy of to-day, with his milhonairish 

ideas of pocket-money. CX890 A. AIubdoch Voshizvara 
Episode 23 He had not as yet struck the path that Iwds 
unto milHonairedom. 2891 Harpet^s Atag. Jan. 320/2 Our 
political turmoil, our demagogism, our millionairism. 
Millionary (mi'lyanari), a. and sb. [i. Million 
-ARY, alter F. millionnaire ; see prec.] A. adj. 

1 . Possessing millions (of money), 

28x6 Jefferson Writ. 11830) IV, 284 All this to feed the 
avidity of a few milHonary merchants. 1897 Kipling 
Captains Courageozts 230 He had a dread that tljcsemil- 
lionary people., might take undue interest in his companion, 

2 . Pertaining to or consisting of millions 
(Pinkerton, cited by Webster 1864). ' 

B. sb. « Millionaire. 

x834i'^raj^/'V/l/flf. IX. 1 16 Andsighs— the mill tonary sighs 

r— for more. 2835 Mrs. Core A/amiiion II. 81 Fortunately 
for the new millionary, his wife, like the spouse oLJohn 
Gilpin, possessed a frugal mind. 1873 M. Collins Squire 
SilchesterW. vi. 70 Could notsome English millionary give 
a few hundred ihousands.to endow such an insliiuiioii V 
Millioned (mrhond), a, [f. Million-F-eu^.] 

1 . Numbered by the million. 

In the Shaks. qnot. miliiotui mzy be a form of millton. 
(So often in mod. dialects.) 

C1600 Shaks. Sonn. cxv, But reckoning time, whose 
milliond accidents Creepe in iwixt vowes, and change 
decrees of Kings. 1749 Deity 41 Thy hand thou ojicn’st, 
milVion'd myriads Vive. 18^ ‘ H. Deluscar’ Aitrrzs 157 
The ramping, millioned mob. 

2 . Possessed of millions (of money). 

- 1747 P. Whitehead Honour^ (1748) 44 Tiie inillion’d 
Merchant seeks her [Honour] in his Gold. 1858 O. W, 
Holmes Aut. Breakf.-t. iij A few Northern millionaires 
more or less thoroughly millioned. 
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Miilioner (mi'lyansi), [f* Million + -Eli 3 .] 
= Millionaire. 

j 832 Lowell Last Pcems (1895) 38 No millioner, poor 
I fill up With wishes my more modest cup. 

Millioner, obs. lorni of Milliner. 
ISSillionfold (mi’lysnfjuld), a. and adv, [f. 
Million + -FOLD.] a. adj. A million times as 
mucli or as many. b. adv, A million times (in 
amount) ; in a millionfold proportion ; always 
with the indefinite article a. 

■ 1865 MASSO^< Rec, Brit. Philos. 256Strengthened, enlarged, 
and educated by railltonfold repetitions and associations. 
1869 Proctor Light Sd. Leis. Hours (1871) 296 The radius 
..might be increased a mllUon*fold. 

SIEillioiiisui (midyoniz’m). [f. Million + 
-ISM.] The state of possessing a million (of money). 

1858 O. W. Holmes Ant. BrcaJif.-U xit, The tea-spoon is 
of white silver, . . solid, but not brutally heavy,— as people in 
the green .staiie of millionism >yiU have them. 

Iffilliouist (mi’iyonibt). [f. Million 

d--33T.] A millionaire. 

1834-43 Southey Doctor ccxxxiii, His revenue Is less 
than that of many a. .commercial Millionist. 

IVIillionizd (midyonaiz), v. [f. Million -h 
-IZE.] trans. a. To multiply by a million or 
milhons. b. To enrich greatly or to the extent of 
millions (of money). 

c 1700 PtcrnitymCo/L Poe/us go AgiS, Worlds, Thousands, 
^lyriads Millionize, Fatigue Conc^tion, ’twill not all com- 
prize Thee, O Eternity ! x84Z R. Oastler Fleet Papers I. 
xii. 96 Which enables a very lari'e capitalist to ruin a whole 
neighbourhood, and miilionize himi>eir. 

•Hence Mi'lUoiiized a.^ accustomed to millions. 

1849 Smyth in Archoeologia XXXIII. 201 To our now 
milhonized conceptions the foregoing ‘accompts ’ appear to 
be in a very moderate ratio. 

Millionnaire, French form of Millionaire.- 
Millioaocracy (midyaiif^ krasi). nonce<vd. [f. 
Million + -(o)cbacy.] The rule of millionaires. 

i860 O. W, Holmes Elsie V, i, The millionocracy..is not 
at all an affair of persons and families, but a perpetual fact 
of money with a variable human element. 

tSTvllioUOXlS, Obs. [f. MILLIONS 

-0U3.] Numbered by the million. 

1666 G. Alsop Char. Prov. Maryland (rSdq) 42 They 
{water-fowl] arrive in millionous multitudes in Alary-Land 
about the middle of September. 

nmillioutll (mi’lyanj)), a. fj^.) Also 7-S mil- 
Uoneth. [f. Million, on the analogy of Hun- 
dredth,] Tile ordinal number belonging to the 
cardinal Million. Millionth part^ one of a 
niillion equal parts into which a whole is or may 
be divided. Also ahsoU^ attrib.t and quasi-j^. 

1673 Flamsteed in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (1841) H. 164 
So that 1 find the earth is but the millionth part of the sun. 
1684 T. Burnet V 7«. Earth I. 312 Tis not the millioneth 
part of the universe that is known to us. 1763 Bayes in 
Phil. Tram. LIII. 410 There would be tlie odds of the 
millioneth power of 2 to one. 1838 De Morgan Ess. Probah. 
28 A milliontn of certainly, a 1853 Robertson Lect. i. (1848) 
14 It is but the millionth part of the injury which may arise 
from a had law. xQjS Catal. Sei. Apparatus S. ICeus. Plus. 
<1877) 49 AliUionih Measuring Machine. 1893 Sir U. Ball 
Story of Sun 94 The millionth part of a second. 
TVTil Hppd, variant of Millepede. 
lUIillistere (midistlsi). [a. F. millisih'ex see 
;Milli- and Stebe.] In the metric system : A 
thousandth part of a Stere, 

1810 NavalChran. XXIV. 301 Millistere, cubic Decimeter. 
Millitary, Millium, obs ff. Military, Milium. 

■ millium sole: see Millensole. 

. imillivolt (midivplt). Physics, ff. MillI- + 
Volt.] The thousandth part of a volt. 

1890 in Century Diet. 

Slilliweber (midiwrbai). Physics, [f. Milli- 
+ Weber.] The thousandth part of a weber. 

1897 in Webster. 

- Slill-ken. slang. Obs. [f. Mill zj,2 + Ken.] 
A housebreaker. 

1669 Nicker Nicked in Harl. PHsc. (1809) II. 208 Kid- 
nappers, vouchers, mill-kens, piemen, decoys [etc.1. 1673 in 
R. Head Canting Accui. 191 The fourth is a Mill-ken, to 
crack up a Door. 2743 Fielding Jon. W^rVrfi.v, The same 
capacity which qualifies a Mill-ken . . to arrive at any degrees 
of eminence . . would likewise raise a man in what the world 
esteem a more honourable calling. 

Udill-laiids, pl‘ [Mill Certain lands 

which by legal custom appeitained to a corn-mill, 
esp. in Scotland. 

1563 Reg. Prity Council Scot. 1. 24^ Tua mylnis of North 
Berwick, with the myllandis, muituns, and sukkin thairof. 
C2680 Dallas Stiles (i697> 724 The Towns, Lands, Milns, 
Aliln-Lands, Patronages, Teinds, and other.Tfter-mentioned 
[etc.]. 2720 Contract\\\SheriffCourt-bk. Inverness ylyXS.) 
(5 Apr. 2723). The miln of Davochgarrioch, miln Lands, 
multures, sucken, sequells and Knaveship of the samyn 
(etc,l. 2892 Blomfield Hist. Over Heyford 15 All rents 
and farm of the mill-lands and tenements. 

. Mi'll-leat. [Mill An artificial channel 
-for the conveyance of water to a mill. 

. 2600-X0 e\ct 7 Jas. /, c. 19 § I A newe Milleate or Trench 
for the Conveyance of the said Water to the said Alilles. 
2706 Phillips (ed. YLersiy'), Leat or Mill-leat, corruptly Mill- 
eai, a Trench for conveying WatertoorfromaMill. 2832 
Act 2 4" 3 mu. /K, c. 64 Sched. (0) 9 Along Hall’s IkliU 
lane to4he point at which the same meets.thc Mill leat. 


Millman (mi-Imwn). [f. Mill si.i + Man si.] 
a. A man who has charge of and works a mill 
of any kind. b. A man employed in .a mill. 

2552-2 Act 5,'^' 6 £</zo. K/, c. 6 § 6 Vf.. any Clothe, .prove., 
thoroughe the defaulte or negligence of the Milman or other- 
wise to be full of holes [etc.]. 1837 Hawthorne Twice-told 
T, (1831) I. vii. 236 The whole population of Parker’s Falls, 
consisting of shopkeepers, mistresses of boarding bouses, 
factory girls, minmeu, and school'uoys. 2874 Raymond 
Statist. Alines y Mining i/sx You cannot ask the mill-man 
to vary the weight or speed of his stamps.- 28S5 Aiatich, 
Exam. 25 Mar. 3/4 The puddlers and millmen.. resolved., 
to give their services, fora week, gratuitously. 

? Obs. [Of obscure origia ; 
the 1633 editor of Oerarde says the plant was sold 
under this name at Winchester.] Fairy flax, 
Linum calharlicttm. 

1633 Cerarde's Herbal 11. clxvil 560 Take a handfull of 
Mill mountaine {etc.). 2640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 1336. 
2828 J. E. Smith Eng. Flora II. 119 Purging Flax. Mill- 
mountain. 

t IHrllocke. Obs. rart’^^. [f. Mill 
-OCK.J A little miil. 

2570 Levins Atanip. 259/22 Millocke, /arim mola. 

Iffillocracy (mil^*krasi). nance-wd. [f. Mill 
jd.l + -(o)cuACY.] The lule of mill-owners the 
body of mill-owners regarded as a dominant class. 

2843 Carlyle Past. 4* Pr. iit. i, In hydra- wiestle, giant 
‘ MiUocracy * so-called.. wrestles and wrings. 

IKTillOCrat (mi-lokr^t). [f. 'hliLL -i- 
‘(o)cRAT.] A member of the mill-owning class 
viewed as a ruling caste. 

2839 Mrs. F. TROLLOPEil/. Armstrong Millocrats who 
pile thousands upon thousands, and acres upon acres. 2851 
W. E. Aytoun in Blackw. Atag. LXX. 227, X prefer a feudal 
baron to a modem mtUocrat. 

Hence SdiUo’cratism, the rule of the millocrats. 

2849 Lytton Caxtons xiii. iv. 11. 334 The misery which 
accompanies the reign of millocratism. 

Millon, obs. form of Melon, Milan. 
DfCiTl-pick, -peck. [f. Mill rAi-fPiCK sb.^ 
Peck sbl^ An iron tool for giving to mill-stones 
the requisite corrugated surface. 

CJ357 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 560, 6 ^lilnpikkes. 
X525in W. H. Tarntr Select. Rec. Oxf. {iZZo) 55 The makyng 
of spyndyll and the myll pycks. 15O8 in Nichols Progr. 
Q.Elts.KtZ2^\ III. Spurred ihrorougb wiih mynnyoverand 
calloper like myll pykes. x^ Jefferies Ct. Estate 163 
The mtllpeck Is .t little cool like a double adze. 

b. //cr. A figure or representation of a mill-pick, 

2562 Leigh Armorie 12597) 92 b, The Frenchmen take it 
[the Fusil} for a spinden,..and the Dutchmen take It for 
a niUpecK. 1634 Peacham Centt. Exerc. ui. 250 Very 
honourable and ancient. As the Crosse hloline (given by 
the. .family of Molineux) Mil-peckes, and most irons apper- 
taining to the Mill. 2874 Papworth & Morant Ord, Brit. 
Amt. 979 Arg. three miit-picks gu. Pickworih. 

So t BllU picker, one wno fashions the grinding 
surfaces of millstones. 

c ^2$ Cocke LorelCs B. 5 Here is wyll vvyly the myl peker. 

Ml'U'pond. [Mill The water retained 
above a mill-dam for driving a mill, Abo aitrib. 

1697 Dampier yoy. I. 217 It was quite calm, and the Sea 
as smooch as a Mill-pond. ' 1766 S.MotLErT Trav. I. xix. 301 
In the month of November, when the Mediterranean is 
always calm and smooth as .a iiuH-poiiJ. x886A Winchell 
IFalks CcoL Field 51 The farmer's fields contiibutcd the 
material that lies in the bottom of the mill-pond. 

attrib. a 2706 Evelyn Sylva iii. iv. (1776) 522 Lay there- 
fore your boards a fortnight in the water, (if running, the 
belter, as at some mill-pond head). 

b. humorous. The Atlantic, esp. that part of 
the ocean traversed by ships passing between 
Britain and North America. Cf. Herring-pond. 

2883 G. Allen Babylon xi. (1886) 79 And now, while 
Minna Wroe was waiting at table in Regent’s Park, . .how 
was our other fiiend Hiram Wimhrop employing his time 
beyond the millpond? 

^i’ll-pool. [Mill j^.^] -A mill-pond. 

cSoo in Birch Cartul. Sax. 1. 418 In pone mylen pol of 
J^am pole to ]>a;re port stracie. C883 Ibid. II. 174 On myle 
pul of mylen puHe in afeiie stream, c 1530-40 J. Hevwood 
Play of Wether 461 (Brandi) Our floodgate, our mylpooje, 
our water whele, x6^ Breton Grimellos Forittnes D iv, 
This, .man, drawing one daieaMill-poole, among other fish, 
lighted on a veric great Ecle. 2808 Sporting Alag. XXX. 
248 The mill-pool of Mr. RodwellofEast Harling, Norfolk. 
2 mS Alacm. Alag. Nov. 6 The chub are beginning to rise in 
the mill-pool. 

IKCi'li^post. [f. Mill sb.^ + Post jA] 

1 . The post on which a windmill was formerly 
often supported. Often in similative phrases, as 
the type of something thick and massive; hence 
jocularly a massive leg. 

2327 (Camden) 70 The Kyng-.Makede him a 

caste! of a mulne post. 2378-9 Durham Acc. Roils (Surtees) 
588,2milnepo.sies,4J. 1562 J. HEVvvooj>/^r»z'.4‘£'//r^.(iB67) 
204 A pooddyng prteke is one.' a' mylpost is an other. 2592 
G. Harvey Pierces Super. Wks. iGrosart) 11. 244 He hath 
thwitlled the milpo^t ofbis huge conceit toa pudding-pricke. 
2668 R. L’Estrance Pis. Quev. 11708) 27 A dressing with 
Dr. Whackum’s Plai^ler, that shall fetch up a Plan’s Leg to 
the size of a Mill-post, a 1704 T. Brown Walk round 
Lond.f Quaker's J/cc/. (1709)21 HU Mill-post Legs are well 
adapted for the Load of bis Body, 1727 Swift Wonder pf 
Wonders Wks. 2755 H* 11. 57 Her legs are as thick as mill- 
posts. 2739 * R. Bull* tr. Dedekiudus* Grobianus 4 Let 
dangling Stockings with becoming Air, Leave to the Sight 
your brace of Mill-posts bare. 2855 Lady Holland Syd. 
Smith I. vii. 163 Out-of-doors rejgned Molly Milks,. .with 
her ^ort red petticoat, legs like mill-poats (etc.). 2858 Hocc 


Life Shelley H. 247 The daugliters of Erin lost no oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting their millposis to an unprejudiced and 
observant stranger, 

2 .. U.S. ‘ A post upon which the cap pf a smock- 
mill,. bearing the sails, turns* {Cent. Diet. 1890). 

Mrll-race. [f. Mill jA 1 -(-Race sb.'] The 
current of water that drives a mill-wheel; the 
channel in which the water runs to the mill. 

*47879 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees 647 Operanlibus in* 
muradone murorum et posicione del Milnrasses cC le bay 
ejusdem molendinl. 2536-7 Ibid. 702 Le myinerasse de 
Scallok. 1822 Bewick Alem. 49 Others were digging .-i 
mill-race of about a quarter ofa mile in length. 2874 C5HEn.\' 
Short Hist, ii.§7. iooTorescuehishawk..he once plunged 
into a millrace, and was all but crushed by. the wheel, 

Millree, -reye, obs. forms of Milreis. 

lUCill-riud (mi-lrsind). Also 6-9 -rynd, 7-S 
milrine. [f. Mill + Rind jA] The iron 
which supports the upper millstone of .a corn-mill, 
and carries the eye which rests upon the end of the 
mill spindle. ■ ) 

2542 Rutland ATSS. (1905) IV. 325 A spendyll and a melle 
r^'iid for the lyltel Itallyon melle. 2870 Eng. Aleck, ii Mar. 
624/1 ‘ Back lash ’. fiequenlly occasions a ‘ break down ’ by 
fracturing the ‘ millrynd 2888 J. Ward in Jrnl. Dcrbyslu 
Archxol. Soc. X. 54 Mr. Jno. Evans .. suggest that they 
were for the insertion of a ‘ millrine \ 


b. Her. A conventional representation of this. 

2562 Leigh Armorie (1597) 34 b, Yee should cal it a Ferde- 
molene, which is os much to say, asaMilrind. x68o Mac- 
kenzie Heraldry 46 A cross milrine. 2727 Bailey vol. II. 
S.V., ACross MilriiielisaCxos& that has the4 Ends clamped 
and turned again .. only the AlUrine hath but 2 Limbs, 
whereas the Cross Aloline hath 4. 2874 Papworth & RIoranv 
Ord. Brit, Arm, g ft Or on a milhind sa. five estoiles arg. 

^i’U'round. The circular path travelled by 
a mill-horse. In quots.^/^n 

1852 Emerson Ess. Ser, i. vi. Motio^ O Friend,, The 
mill-round of our fate appears A sun-path in ihy worth. 2897 
Allbutt's Syst. Alcd. VIII. 377 Melancholics left to their 
own thoughts are assuredly beating the mill-round of their 
disorder deeper and deeper. 

JSdillstond (mi’lstp^un). Forms : see Mill sb.^ 
and Stone sb. [f. Mill Stone sb.^ cf. Du. 

violens/eeUy MHG. miilstein (mod.G. viuhlstein), 
Da. infllestenl\ 

1. One of a pair of circular stones (the upper 
of which rotates upon the lower or * nether*), 
used for grinding corn in a mill. Nether mill- 
stone: see Nether a. 

rxoso Ags. Foe. in Wr.-V'iilcker 273/1 Lima, mylenstan. 
Ibid, 430/28 Lima, feol, od6e mylenstan. c 2290 -S'. Eng, 
Leg. 1. 316 580 A Mullesion, hesclioldeal-to-driue, r 2380 
Wyclif IFks. (1880) 6x It spedi]> to him )>at a mylnesion of 
assis be hangld in his necke. 2393 Lascl. P, PI. C. xxi. 205 
Sette mahon at mangonel and mulle-stones browep. 
CX4S0 Alirour Salxtacioun 4041 A pece of a mylnestone 
threwe doune there a womman. 2560 Bible (Geneva) Rev. 
xviii. 21 Then a tnigbtie Angel toke vp a stone like a great 
milstone, & cast it into the sea. 2609 Skene Reg. Alaj. i. 
252 They malitiouslie occupyes ane greater space betwlx 
the happer and the mylnstnne, for their awin profite. . 2622 
Drayton Poly-otb, xxvi. 392 Shee Mil-stones from the 
Quarrs, with .>harpned picks could get. 2751 J. Ferguson 
in Fam. Rose Kilravock (Spald. Cl.) 443 'Ihe water-wheel 
moves a train for turning two mill-stones. 2877 Bryant 
Soug of Sorucr ii, Steadily the millstone turns Down in the 
willowy vale, 

b. Stone suitable for the making of millstones. 

x66x J. Childrey Brii, Baconica 253 ^lillstone is digged 

in this shire. 

c. Carpenter s tnillslone (see quot.), 

- 1859 R. Hunt Guide Alus. Praci, Geol. (ed. 2) 55 The car- 
penter’s millstone, is a hard and close variety of the Yorkshire 
sandstones. 

d. Her. A representation of a millstone (usually 
depicted with the mill-rind attached). . 

1688 R. Holme Armojtry m, 341/1 He bearelh Sable, 
a Mil-Sloii Argent. 28^4 Papworth & ^IoRANT Ord. Brit. 
Arm. 2100 Az. three millstones ppr. Afeheton. 


2 . In plirases; To see far in {into, ihrougli), to 
look into {througli)^ to dive into a millstone, used 
chiefly in ironical commendation of pietended 
extraordinary acuteness. 

2546 J. Hevwood (2867) 21 She thought Ales, she 

had scene far in a milstone Whan she gat a husbande. 2577 
Stanvhurst Descr. /rel. in Holinshed (1808) VI. 18 He 
would see further in a milstone than others, 2580 Lyly 
Euphues Wks. 1902 JL 67 Your eyes are so sharpe, that 
you cannot onely looke through a Milstone, but cleane 
through the mind. 2625 Hart /Iwa/. d/r*. u. vii. 92 They. . 
could see .is farre into a milstone as any of our. .Piij’sitians., 
r2Z704 T. Brown Lett, to Genii. <5* Ladies Wks. 1709 III. 
It. 93 Thou, .can'st see as far into a Mill-stone, as the oldest 
Match-maker m Town. 2872 C. Gibbon Lack of Go/d 11, 
That’s all the length your learning helps you to see through 
a mill-stane. r t j 

H b. {His) eyes drop millstones : said of a hard- 
hearted person, (Perhaps suggested by the hyper- 
bolical phrase in quot. m 400.) 

IC2400 Bcryn Pro!. 35 Teris..As grete as eny mylstone.] 
2S94 bJiAKS. Rich. Ill, I. iii. 354 Vour ey« drop Mill-ston^ 
when Fooles eyes fall Teares. — Pr. Cr. i. n. 25a. 

2^7 Ccesar 4- Pontpey 11. iv.Cs, Mens eyes must mil-stones 
drop, when fooles shed teares, 

t c. Of dice : To run a millstone. 

2680 Cotton Coinfih Gamester {ed. 2) ii Placing the one 
[die] a top the other, not caring if the uppermost run a 
Mill-stone (.as they use to say) if the undermost run without 
turning. 2680 Kirk.ma.s Eng. Rogue iv. xvL 226 Knapping, 
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is when you strike one Die dead, either at Tables or Haz- 
2aid let the other run a MiUione, as we use to say. 

3, Jig, a. A heavy burden (suggested by Matt, 
xviii. 6) ; b. a grinding or crushing instrument. 

<1x720 Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) I. iv. 272 When I 
was between the mill-stones, and as one crushed with 
tJie weight of his adversary. 1787 Bcntham Def. Usxtvy 
X. 109 The mill-stone intended for the necks of those \ ermin 
,»the dealers in corn, was found to fall upon the heads of the 
consumers. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xiv 99 John's 
heart was of millstone, Henry’s of wax. 1877 ‘Rita’ 
Vivienne iv. iv, It is the millstone they bang round our 
necks. ^ 

f 4 . The appellation of a form of taxation in Spain. 
X630 R.'JohnsoiCs Kingd. Commw. 232 There doe not 
want also other meanes and devices to raise money, as the 
imposition of the Milstone; which as it is supposed,. .will 
amount to two millions of gold yearely. 164* Howell For, 
Trav. iArb.) 7^ The Tally and taillage of France, the 
Milstone of Spaine,. .the Gabels of Italy, 

5 . Bell founding. (See quot.) 

1756 Diet. A rts Sci. s. v, Foundery 0/ Beils, The stake 
is surrounded with a solid brick-work perfectly round, 5 or 6 
inches high, and of a diameter equal to that of the bell. 
This they call a mill-stone. 

0. oHrid.f as millsione-maker^ -quarry \ mill- 
atone bridge (see quot.) ; millstone dress = 
Dress j3. 3 c ; millstone dresser, (a) a machine 
for cutting grooves in the grinding-face of a mill- 
stone (Knight Diet. Meclu 18751; (^) one who 
dresses or prepares millstones {Cent. Diet. 1890) ; 
millstone hammer, pick = Mill-pick (Knight); 
f millstone rag, a coarse stone suitable for the 
making of millstones; i* millstone silver, the 
fee payable for the grinding of corn. 

Also in many technical terms, as milisionfetlarm, -iai- 
Atice, -busk, -crane, -curb, -driver, -exhaust, -feed, -hoist : 
see Knight Diet. Mech. 1875 and Suppi. 1884, 

187s Knight Diet, Mec/t. 1443/1 * Millstone fridge, the 
bar across the eye of a millstone by which it is supported 
on the head of the. spindle. 1875 Ibid., The draft of a *mill- 
stone dress is the degree of deflection of Its furrows from 
a radial direction. 1876 Dunglison Med. Lex,, * Millstone- 
jnakers' Phthisis, a form of severe bronchitis dependent on 
the inhal.Ttion of the tine particles which separate in the 
manufacture of milNtones. x8o5 Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. 2) 9 
Two *millhlone quarries of excellent quality are wrought to 
good account. 1709 Hearne Collect, j6 Apr. (O. H. S.) II. 
187 Coarse •milRtone rag. x66x Min- Baron Crt.Siitchill 
(1905) 31 Dew for payment of Grass maill & *myUe statu 
silver at thes term of Mertinmas. 

Millstone grit. Geol. [f. Millstone -p 
Gmt j^.lJ A hard siliceous rock belonging to 
the carboniferous series and occupying in Britain 
and elsewhere a stratigraphical position imme- 
diately below the coal-measures. 

1786 Whitehurst Orig, St, Earth (ed. 2I 182 Millstone- 
Grit, . . a coarse sandstone, composed of granulated quartz 
and quartz pebbles. 1813 Bakewell Introd, Geol. 136 A mass 
of coarse grit-.stone, called by Mr. Whitehurst mill-stone 
grit. 1876 Pace Adin TexUbk, Geol. xiv. 250 Thick beds of 
quartzose ^and-stone known as the millstone grit. 

Mi*Il-tail. L^* + Tail sb.] The 

water which runs away from a mill-wheel; also, 
the channel in which the water runs away. 

i6xz CoTGR. s. V. Moulin, He that hurts himselfe to helpe 
others, will dye of thirst at the Mill-iayle. 1667 Boston Rec. 
(1881) VII. ^3 Will Whitwell hath liberty. .to wharfc one 
the North side of the niille taile for landing wood. 1724 
De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 1. ill. 87 The Mill Tayl, or Floor 
for ihe^ Water below the Wheels is Wharft up on either 
Side with Slone. 1887 Si» R. H. Roberts In the Shires x. 
166 [He] tells me the mill-tail is full of hsh \ 
aitrib. 1875 Cboll Climate <V T. vi. 113 This.. water., 
would flow off in currents with almost mill-tail velocity. 

+ Mi-llward. Obs, Forms: 1 mylenwyrd, 
myleweard, 4 milwardo, 5 millewarde, myl- 
nard, 6 .SV. mylvart, 7 Sc, milwar(e, 8-9 Sc. 
millart, 9 dial, millard, -ert. [OK. myle{n)- 
vjcard, f. myUn Mill sd.^ + weard Ward sb., 
keeper.] Originally, the keeper of a (manorial) 
mill; in later use = Miller i. 

rxoooiKLFRicC7/<7rx. in Wr.-Wiilcker 141/1 Molendinarius, 
uel moHnarius, mylenwyrd. rxoso Voc. ibid. 448/18 Mo- 
lendarius, myleweard. ^1303 Pilate 6\s\E.E,P,{\Z62) iii 
pc melcward J)at hire fader was. 1380 Poll Tax in Rogers 
Ox/.Cit^ D<;r. (1891)1 z DcWillelmolc Mullewardet Johanna 
vxorc eius xviij.i/, 1387 Tbevisa Hidden (Rolls) IV. 319 
He gat a .<(0410 on oon Pila a milwardes doubter pat beet 
Atus. c 1430 Pilgr. Ly/Manhode 111. xvii (i8^) 144 Mille- 
wardcs also that fillctb here re<oun with ouie clepinge of 
resoun. 1593 Abetdeen Reg. (1848) II. 173 Alexander Alar- 
schall, m>lvari at the nather mylnc of this burghu 1650 
Croy Parish Session Min. Bk, 16 Aug. (MS.i, Alexander 
3k(crhail Milware. IbuL 15 Sept., Ye minister having askit 
yc cldciie .. gifle yai did tiy any privat banting betwixt ye 
said William Dola.s and his Milwars wyffe yai . Declairis 
yat yai could not [etc.], c 1760 Skinner Christmas Ba'iug 
XXV. in Misc. Poet, (1809) 130 The millari's man, a suple 
fallow, Ran’s he had been red wud. x 83 o Mrs. Parr Adam 
4 Eve xiil, I've brushed till my arms ache, but my things is 
still like a millard's. x8Sx /jiHr. Onsns Clerks (1883)62 
Corn miller... Millard. 

Mill-weir (milwl®-t). [f. Mill 
= Mill-dam. 

1044 in Kemble Coil. Dipl. IV. 92 .Andhong slreamcs 5a:t 
it cymtl to 3 m mylcwerc. 1890 in Century Diet, 
MiUwell, variant of Mulvel. 

Mi'U-wlieel. [f- Mill sb.i + Wheel sb.} 

1 . A wheel used to drive a mill, esp. a water- 
wheel used for that purpose. 


cxooo Sax. LeecJid. III. 232 Seo beofon .. tymS onbutaq 
us, swiftre bonne anigmylnu-hweoL <rx46o Toioneley Myst. 
xii. 126 Syr, a letter of youre grace, Here comys slaw pa.se 
ffro the myln whele, 1591 Spenskr DapJm. Ixii, So all the 
world .. round about doth goe Like a MilUwheele in midst 
of miserie. x6xo Shaics, Temp. 1. ii. 2S1 Imprison'd, thou 
didst painefully remaineAdozen yeeres:.. where thou didst 
vent thy groanes As fa.st as Miii-wheele.s strike. 1789 J, Pil- 
KINGTON View Derby I. 344 Cogs for mill-wheels are made 
of it. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (18751 L iv. 78, L feel as stupid 
from all you’ve said, As if a mill wheel whirled in my head, 
b. Her. A hgure or representation of this. 
x688 R. Holme Annouty ut. 341/x He beareth Azure, .a 
Mill Wheel, or a Clock Wheel, Aigent. 1874 Papworth & 
Morant Ord. Brit. Amu 112a Gu. three mill-wheels or. 
Chavucets. 

o. Jig or in figurative context. 
i86x Mrs. Norton Lady La G. lit. 122 Till in his^ brain 
the grief he tries to cheat, A dre.iry mtll-wheel circling 
seems to beat. Z89Z Kipling Light that Failed (1900) 2x0 
'Ihe mill-wheel of thought swung round slowly. 

f 2 . A lorra of grindstone employed lor polishing 
armour. Obs. 

1473-4 Acc.. Ld. High Treas. Scot. (1877) K 65 Gevln to 
Cuthbert Knychtsone .. for mylne quhelts for the dicb[t]ing 
of the Kingis harnes. 

Miliwin, variant of Mulvel. 

Millwright, [f- Mill i + Wright.] An 
engineer or mechanic whose occupation it is to 
design or set up mills or mill machinery. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks, (Roxb.) l‘he same day, 
I payd to Bochen the mylle wryte vj.s. viij.d.^ 1562-3 
5 Eliz. c. 4 § 23 Tharte or Occupation of a Smitbe . . Myll- 
wrightji Carpenter [etc.]. 1650 R DiscoUiminium 14 A 

French Millwright who was an exquisite workman. 1702 
Savery Miners Friends^ According to the diflereni Genius 
and Abilities of the Mill-right. i665 Hatfield Hist, Notices 
Doncaster 203 Experiments, .were made by a mill-wright. 

atirib. Ure Philos. Manu/. 35, I have frequently 

been at a loss, in walking through several of the millwright 
factories, to know whether the polished shafts, .were at rest 
or in motion. 

Hence MiTlwrig'h.tiug vbl. sb., the labour or 
trade of a millwright. 

18.. Engineering LXVII. 63 (Cent.) Engineering and 
millwrighting, though synonymous, arc often two distinct 
branches in a shop. 

tMilly. Obs. Also 7 millya, millio, mil(l)ia. 
[a. Pg. milho Millet : cf. Mealie.] A kind of 
millet, 

a 1600 May in HakluyPs Voy. 111,571 In this pangaia 
we had certaine come called milUo, 16x3 Purchas Pil- 
grimage (1614) 650 The Guineans.. stamp their milia as 
we do .spice, ..and grtnde it. .tilt it be dowe, which they 
temper with fresh water and salt, and make rolls thereof. 
1629 Capt. J. Smith Trav. 4- Adv. Wks. (Arb 1^856 Thetr 
bread is made of. .Cuskus a small white seed like Millya 
in Biskay, 1665 Golden Coast 14 Their Corn is of two sorts, 
z Milly. 3 Mais. x Mtlly, and that hath long: Ears, and 
is a .seed of colour like Hemp-seed, and long like Canary- 
seed, having no shells, but growing tn a Utile husk, which 
is very white within. Ibid. 76 Their bread is of Millia, or 
Mats, baked on a warme Harth. 

Millyon, Mi]ii(e, obs, ff. Million, Mill sb.^ 
Milner, obs. variant of Miller and Milliner. 
llMilor(d (m/br). * [F, milord (in i6lh c. 
milonr)j a, Kng. my lord {see Lord sb. 15). Cf. 
It, inilordo \ also the following Scottish example ; 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 14 Thair ar 
Knichtes, Barrounis and mony vtbiris Nobilts, quhome we 
cal milordis.] 

The French designation for; An English lord; 
often applied to any wealthy Englishman. 

1824 Byron yuan xvi. xx.xviii, ‘Jest ! ’ quoth Milor. 1863 
^ULsQunlk ike Circumna^n^o An eccentric child of Albion, 
a milord, afflicted with the ‘spleen *. 2876 Geo, Eliot Dan, 
Der. liv, 'i'lie miloid, owner of the handsome yacht. 
Milreis (mid-^s). Also 6 millrsyo, 6, 8 
milrey, 7 milreise, milleray, 8 mill-ree, mil- 
rea, 9 milree, [a. Pg, milreis^ f. mil thousand 
■+ reis (see Reis).] A Portuguese gold coin and 
money of account equal to 1,000 Reis, and of the 
value of 4J. English money. Also, a Brazilian 
silver coin of the value of 2s. ^d. 

In the X7th cent, the Portuguese milreis was valued at 
between 132. and 142., and afterwards at 102. 

1589 Discourse Voy. Spaine 4- Port. 9 Aliasing of their 
Portecues and Alilrayes they dreamed on in PortiiigalL 
1598 W. Phillip vt. Linsekoten i, iii, 4 The Alasier and 
Pilot hauc .. each man 120 Milreyes, cuery Milreyes being 
worth . , seauen guilders. i6xx Cotcr., Milrai, a Alilleray ; 
a 00)^0 of gold worth betweenc 13 and 14 .shillings sterl. 
2694 ir. Milton'sLett. y/a/eWks. 1738 1 1. 205 Seven thousand 
of our PouHds, or twice as many Milreys of Portugal Money. 
1721 C. King Brit. Merck. 1. 348 They have cost. .22 Alill- 
rees per Pipe at a Medium. 1885 Pall Mall G. 17 Mar, 5/2 
Government intend to propose certain measures tending to 
restore to par the real value of the milreis — namely, 22. 3»f, 
1890 Daily News 25 Jan. 5/6 The paper milrei is now 
Worth s6d. 

Milrine, obs. f. Mill-bind; Milae, var. MilcejA 
Milsey (mi’lsi), .Sir, Forms ; 6 milsie, 9 
milcie, 9- milsey. [Contraction of inilk-sye (see 
Milk sb, 9 a). Cf. milk-sieve (ibid. ; perh. an 
interpretative rendering of this word) and AIilk- 
SILE J A milk-strainer. 

*7*4 Rob's yoek iv. in Ramsays Tea-t. Misc. (1775) 1. 182 
A miUie and a so wen-pail. i8xz W, Aiton Agric, Ayr. 
451 T he milk is dropped through a sieve (provinaally called 
a milsey). 

atirio, i8ox J. Thomson in Med. Scott. Poets (1893) XV. 


MILTER. 

317 It minds me o* a milcie-clout Nae sooner filled than It 
rin.s out 

Milsi, Milstone, var. ff. Milce i;., Millstone. 
Milt (milt), sb. Forms ; i multi, milti, i, 3-6 
milte, 4-6 mylte, 5-6 mylt, 6 melte, 4, 6- (now 
dial.') melt, 6 milt. [OE. milte str, masc., also 
wk- fern., spleen = OFris. milte fern., spleen, MDu. 
milte (Du. milt) fern., spleen, also milt of fish, 
OHO. milzi ncut. (MHG. milze neut., rnod.G. 
milz fern.), ON. milti neut., spleen (Obw. mjalte, 
mjdlter, milter, mod.Sw. mjelte masc., Da. milt, 
spleen, Norw. mjelte masc., spleen, milt of fish) 
ClTeut. types ^miltjo-^ *miltj 6 n~, perh, f. the root 
of Melt v., with reference to the supposed diges- 
tive function of the spleen, ’ The sense * spawn of 
fish* may have been adopted from Du.; as the 
milt of a fish is of soft substance like the spleen, 
the transferred use was not unnatural, but it was 
no doubt helped to gain currency by the resem- 
blance in sound between fuHt and milk (Du. 
milch : see Milk sb.), the older name for the soft 
roe of fislt. The sense also exists in Norwegian, 
where it is to be noted that mjelte milt is homo- 
phoDOus with mjelte a milking, connected with 
ON. mialta to milk. 

The spelling mttlti in the Epinal Glossary cannot be ex- 
plained with certainty, but it certainly cannot represent an 
ablaut-variant, of which there is no trace in any leut. lang.] 

I . 1 . The spleen in mammals ; also, an aualugous 
organ in other vertebrate animals. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 594 Lien, multi. C725 Corpiis Gloss. 
(Hessels) L. 172 Lien, milte. Ibid, S. 472 Splents, milte, 
c xooo Sax. Leechd. II. 242 Hu se milte bI3 emlang & gx- 
derten7;e wambe hxfS hynne fllmene sio hxfS fxtte & 
Hcce xdra, c 1250 Death X71 in O. E. Misc. 178 Nu schal 
for-rotien. .pi mahe and pi milte H liure and H lunge. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P, R, v. xH. (X495) 157 The substaunce 
of the mylte i.s blacke. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon i. 
52 His nayles stacke In to my lyuer and my mylte. 2533 
Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 22 The splene or mylte is of yl 
juice, for it is the chamber of melancholy, 1658 Rowland 
tr. Mou/et's Tkeat, Ins. ixio In the milts of Sheep ..innu- 
merable worms are oft-times found, ex^^o ^y. Gibson 
Farrier's Guide i, ii. (1738) 12 The Spleen, or Milt is a soft, 
spungy Substance. 2764 Museum Rust. II. Ii. 146 The 
melt or spleen was very .small and thin. 2847 W. C. L, 
AIartin Ox 130 Inflammation of the spleen or melt, 
b. aitrib, and Comb., as milt-grown <7., affected 
by an enlarged spleen; milt-like a., resembling 
the substance of the mammalian milt; milt^pain, 
a disease amongst swine ; miU^siokness, a disease 
of the spleen amongst cattle; so milt-sick a.; 
t milt-vein /see quot.) ; milt-wort — Miltwaste. 

1731 Gentl. Mag. \, 101 [The world] has an ugly hoskey 
cough, and is "mill-grown. 1822-34 Good's Study Med, 
(ed 4> I. 187 One (polypus] is termed •miltlike by Piofessor 
Alunro. 2704 Diet. Rust.et Urb., *Milt-paln is a Disease 
in Hogs, proceeding from greediness of enting Aia.st.^ 1882 
Times p/ Natal 8 June, He never knew of a case pf ilh.tss 
from eating a *meli-sick ox. lbid,,Nix ox suffering from 
*melt'sickness. 1597 A. M. tr. Guittemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 
29 b/2 In the left hande,shee [the Liver vayne] Is called the 
•miltvayne. x6ix Cotcr., Scolopendrie, Spleenwori, •Milt- 
wort, Fingcr-fearn. x668 Wilkins Real Char, Index, 
Aliltwort \text p. 71 Mi/twast], 

2 . transf. (See quot, 1599.) 

1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1596) 106 If a colt when he is 
fold do not cast his milt, husbandmen say he will not hue 
long, .. some colt will cast two miltes, no horse that Hues 
xii. yeares hath any milt within him. 1599 A, M. tr. Gahel- 
houeVs Bk. Physicke^di In the first foalinge of a Alare, 
her Foale hath., on the lung a peece of fle^e which re- 
sembleth the Milt of an Oxe, and of some is also called 
a Alilt. 2677 Johnson in Ray's Corr. (1848)128 Horse- 
men have not agreed what that is the foal is said to sneeze, 
which they call a mill. 

II, 3 . The roe or spawn of the male fish; the 
‘ soft roe* of fishes. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 77 b/i Open the fysshc and take 
to the ti e herie the galle and the mylte. 1530 Palscr. 245/* 
Mylte (ofj a fys.she, ta laicte; laicte depoissou, 1596 Dal- 
rymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, I. 19 ()uhen now thay ar 
gutted, and the meliis takne out, thay [etc.]. z6zz Cotcr., 
Laicte, the ndlt, or soft roe, of fiNhes. 1653 Walton Angler 
viii. 162 You shall scarce or never take a ulale Carp without 
a Alclt, or a Female without a Roe or Spawn. 1718 J. Cham- 
BERLAVNE Pkilos. (1730) 11. xxii. § 36 Some^ of the 

Females discharge their Spawn, and the male.s their Alelt 
or Seed in the Water near each other. 1884 Braithwaite 
Salmonids Westmld. i. 3 Alilt is found in the males and 
ova in females. 

b. aitrib., as milt-like a., resembling the con- 
tents of the soft roe of a fish. 

z8o8 Edin. Rein XI. 322 The milt-like fluid of the drones 
might be seen in the cells. 

TVrD -h (milt), v. [f. prec.] trans. ‘To im- 
pregnate the roe or spawn of the female fish * ( J.). 

16^ Mottf.UX Rabelais v. xxxi. (i73l) *43» I . - saw. . Fish 
..milting, spawning. 1884 Field t Dec. 787/x A female 
[char] gave 146 eggs, which were milled from a male of the 
same hybrid race. 

Milter (mi-It^i). Also 7 meltere, 8 miltor. 
[f. Milt sb. + -er ^ ; perh. adopted from tlic equiva- 
lent Du. miller^ a. A male fish, esp. in spawn- 
ing time. b. = Milt sb. 3, 

160X Holland Pliny I. 245 H* a man do the s.Tmc with 
a female in spawning lime, hcc shall haue as many millers 
Ibllow after her. 2653 Walto.n Angler vui, 264 Thxce 
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MIMETIC. 


Melters for one Spawner. 17x8 Jacob Compi. Sportsman 
i2t The Spawner lays her Spawn, and upon it the Melter 
drops his Milk. 1758 Dcscr, Thames 172 Then the Male, 
or Miltor, advances, and covers the Spawn with hU Belly. 
1834 Medwin Angler ht IVales 1. 332 At this time also the 
melter is more easily distin^juished from the roe. 1883 
Blackw. Mag, Feb. 281 A greater stock of ‘Spawners’ and 
‘Milters* than its tributarie.s have room to contain. 

sb, Obs, [f. AJild tz. T -TH.J Afercy. 
Hence fMiltli v. intr,, to have mercy {oft lo), 
f Mi'ltlilicli adv., kindly. fMi’lthness sb.j 
mildness. 

<11300 S, E. Psalter xxW. 6 Laverd, of^ine reuthes mipe 
}>ou mare, And of pine miipes of werld J)at are. lift'd, xxiv. 
11 Laverd, milj^e to my sinne. /ltd. Iv. i Miljje of me, 
laucrd, for man fortrade me. /ltd. Ixxvi. 8 Or he sal awai 
kerue is milhc in ende Fra geting and g'-ting of strende. 
/ltd. l.vxxvii. 12 Wher ani in ihrughes sal telle hi n)illhnes. 
CX300.S7. Brandaii 51 He welcomedeous everechon milthe- 
llche and suete. 

f Mi'lting, M. sb. (See quot. i {^87.) 

1587 Mascali. uotd. Cattle (1596) 45 The milting of Oxe, 
Cow, or other beast is called of husbandmen, when he will 
sodaine lie down if ye skall stay neuer so little, being at 
plough or carL 1614 Markham Cheap Husb. <16231 go Of 
milting of a beast. Milting, is when a beast will oft fall. 

SflCiltonian (miltJh*nia,n), a, [f. the name of 
the poet John Milton ^ -LiN.J Of or relating to 
Alilton, or resembling his style or imagery. 

1708 J, Philips Cyder i, i Thy gift Pomona in Miltonian 
verse Adventrous 1 presume to sing. x8i6 Keats Epfst. 
C. C. Clarke 57 Miltonian storms, and more, Miltonian 
tenderness, 1872 Lowell Prose Wks. 1890 IV. 76 

It is merely a Miltonian way of saying that he took regular 
exercise. 

lyCiltonic (miltp’nik), a, (and j 3.) [f. Milton : 

see prec. and -lo.J 

1. adj. - prec, 

1708 Gay Witte 15 Inspir’d, sublime, on Pegasean wing 
By thee upborne, 1 draw Miltonic air. z8x8 Hyron Juan 
Ded. X, If Time, the Avenger, execrates his wrongs. And 
makes the word ‘Miltonic’ mean ‘sublime’ [etc.l. 18W 
Swinburne Misc, 14 A Shakespearean adept may be a 
tonic believer. 

2. quasi'ii. Aliltonic language. 

17x2 Henley No. 396 r 2 That Mungrel miscreated 
(to speak in Mutonic) kind of Wit, vulgarly termed the 
Pun. 

3. sh. pi. Verses of Milton, mnee^use, 

1792 Cowi'ER Whs, (18^7) XV. 237 Having translated all 
the Latin and Italian Miltonics, I was proceeding merrily 
with the Commentary on the Paradise I^st. 

Hence AlUto’iiicaUy adv. 

1905 Q» dtp, July 8 7o speak Miltonically, the Muse 
utters tlie oracle, and her ‘ prophet ' renders it in rhyme. 

3 VtiitoilisiiX (mi'ltaniz^m). [f. Milton-^ 

A form oi expression imitat<ng Milton. 

x8o2 Lams Lett. (x888) 1. 190 Cowper’s^ blank verse detains 
you every step with some heavy MiUonism. 

Miltonist (mi'ltanist). [f. + -ist.] A 

follower of MiUon in his views on divorce. 

x8o6 Symmons Milton (1S10) 250 A party, distinguished 
by the name of MlltonUts, attested the power of his pen, 
and gave consequence to his pleading for divorce. 1836 
Southey Coiv/rr III, 81 Hayley..h;.d reasons for being 
what in the days of the Commonwealth was called a Alii- 
Conisc. 

Sdiltouize (midtonaiz), v. [f. Milton + -IZE.] 

a. trans. i'o impart a Afiltonian dignity to, b. 
intr. To imitate the literary style of Aiilton. 

1893 25 Feb. 254/3 This [fc. painting] is a noble 
example of Palmer’s ability to Miltonize landscape. 1903 
Academy 4 Apr. 336 Mr. Johnstone has .. gone to Milton 
for his model, and Milton'.zes as best he may. 

Miltor, Milts, Miltschipe, van ff. Milter, 
Milce, Mild3hip, 

Miltwaste (mi-ltw^ist). Also 6-7 -waat, 7 
-waiat. [f. Milt + Waste.] The finger-fern, 
one of the spleenworts, Asplenhwi Ceterach, 

XS78 Lyte Dodoens iii, Ixv. 406 Of brode or large Splene- 
wort or Miltwast. Ibid, m. Ixvii. 408 Thisherl>eis called, .in 
English., Scateferne, Finger feme .and Myliewaste, 1657 
B. W, Expert P/iisician 189 Agrimony, Burnet, Miltwaist, 
Mercury, each a handful. i865 Treas. Dot. A com- 

monlsh native fern called Aliltwaste or Scale Fern. 

Milty (rai lti), a, [f. AIilt sb, + -y.] Re- 
sembling or of the nature of the milt or spleen. 

166a J. Chandler Van llehnont's Oriat. 306 Nothing is 
miltyor like to the milt, if it do not swell with the properties 
of the m.lu 

Milvine (mi'lvain), a. and sb. [ad. mod.L. 
milvln-uSt f. JL. milv-us kite + -ine.] a. adj. Per- 
taining to a kite; belonging to the genus Milvus 
or the family Milvinx. b. sb. A member of the 
genus Milvus or of the family Milvwso\ a kite. 

X7a7 Bailey voK 1 1 , Milvhiet belonging to a Kite or Gtede. 
X842 Brands Diet. Set. etc., Miit'ines, i\Iilvini, a family of 
Kaptorlal birds, of which the kite {Milvus) is the type. 
Hence Milvinous ^milvsi'nss) in the same 
sense £xpos. Lex, 1856). 

Milwarde, -well, -wyn, var. forms of Mixl- 
WARD, Mulvel. 

Milz(c)e, .variant forms of Milce sb. Ohs. ^ 
Mrixn (mim), a. Sc, and dial, [Imitative of 
the action of pursing up the mouth ; efi AfUif.J 
Affectedly modest, demure, primly silent or quiet. 
Also ‘affecting great moderation in eating and 
drinking’ (Jam,). 


? x6p McWaud In Earnest Contend. Faith (X723) 323 
The pest of our Synods (for as miin as we have made it 
to this Day) ar^ jastly chargeable with the Blood of that 
renowned Alartyr [Guthrie]. 17x5 Kaaisay Chrisds Ktrke 
Gr. 11. 48 She Was. .mim that day. X768 lloss Heletiore 
(1789) 106 Now Nory all the while was playing prim, As 
ony lamb as modest, and as mim; And never a look with 
Lindy did lat fa’, 1785 FERcUbSON’s Prov, 24 Alaidens 
should he mim till they’re married, and then they may burn 
kirks. 1816 Scott Bl. Dinar/ '\\y Did 1 not say it wasna 
want o’ spunk that made ye [xc. the young Laird] sac mim? 
<7x825 Fohby Voc, E. Anglia, Mim, primly silent, with 
lips closed le.st a stray word should escape. xBSo Mrs. Parr 
Adam ij- Eve xtH, Worth twenty o' that stuck*up London 
consarn, with her pasty face and mim ways. 

b. Used adveibially. 

1786 Burns //olyFairxMtf See, up he’s got the word o’ 
G— , An' meek an’ mim has view’d it. 

c. Comb.t as mim loakittg, - spoken \ also mim- 
mouthed, ‘reserved in discourse, not communica- 
tive, implying the idea of affectation of modesty ’ 
(Jam.). Also^^ Hence Mim-mouthedness. 

1721 Ramsay Lucky Spence iii, Mim>mou’d Meg. 1820 
Smugglers 1 . xiii. 164 I^m no for being mim moud when 
theres no reason; but a man had os gude, whiles, cast a 
knot on his tongue. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley vii. Some o’ 
t' bonniest and tnimest looking too. 1889 y<i/. Rev. X2 Jan. 
37/1 That ‘ mimtnouthedness’ which has become a fashion 
of late, 1896 * Leslie Keith * Indian Uncle xi. 189 Douce, 
plod-plodding, tnim-spoken lads. 

t MimatUre. Obs. [f. L. m/m-us 

Mime M imicking, mimicry. 

1638 Mayne Lucian (1664) 253, 1 shall present her to you 
various, and in diverse shapes, and shall approve my selfe 
not outdone by you in Miniature. Imagine her, then. 

MiUld (maim), sb. [a. JL. mim-uSj a. Gr. ptfios. 
Cf. F. mimCf Sp., Pg., It. mimo.} 

1. Antiq. A perfurmer in the dramatic pieces 
described in sense 4. 

[<1900 O,^ E. Martyrol, 25 Aug. 152 Se wms jerest sumes 
kascres mima, hait is leasere, ond sang beforan him scand- 
lieu lei.3 ond ple^odc scandllce plegan.] 1784 T, Davies 
Dram, Misc. III. 51 The antient mime^ were so expert at 
the representation of thought by action. j888 Lowell 
Heartsease ff Uucs^ Mimeandheiaragetiing equal weight 
With him whose toils heroic saved the State. 

2. A mimic, jester, buffoon; a pantomimist. 

^ x6x6 B. JossoN Epigr, \, cxxlx, Think’st thou, Mime, this 
IS great? 1642 Milton Apot. Smect. 9 Whereas he tels us 
that Scuriilous HIime was a pcr-onaie<J grim lowring foole. 
1760 Foote Minor t. U767) 14 He is an admirable mime, or 
mimic, and mo»t deiectaole company. 1828 Scott M. 
Perth xvil, That which may well shock the nerves of a 
prince of mimes and merry-makers. ^ 1^0 Carlyle Heroes 
(xSsS) 251 Della Scala stood among his courtiers, with mimes 
and buffoons {ncbulones ac his/rioues) making him heartily 
merry. 1902 J, Conrad Heart Dnrkn, 142 In motley, as 
though he had absconded from a troupe of mimes, 
b. in figurative context. 

1877 i^foRLEY Crtt.Misc. Set. 11. 245 That dance of mimes 
which passes for Ute among the upper classes. 

3. transf, and Jig. An imitator. 

1677 Gale Crt, Gentiles II. iii. 82 Mimes or imitators 
make only phaniasmes or pictures not things. . . The Mime 
wil neither know nor think aught of those things be imitates 
as to good or evil, xgoa Cornish NaJuralist Thames 166 
Those . . famous mimes, the Indian mynahs. 

4. Antiq. A kind of simple farcical drama among 

the Greeks and Romans, characterized by mimicry 
and the ludicrous rcpresentalion of familiar types 
of character ; a dialogue written for recital in a 
performance of this kind. Also occasionally applied 
transf to similar performances or compositions in 
modern times. I 

1642 Milton ,<1^(7/. Smect. 9 Scaliger describes a Mime to ; 
be a Poem imilaling any action to stirre up laughter, 1693 
Drvden Persius’ Sat. ir. (1726) 255 note, Liberiur; in the 
Fragment of his Mimes, has a Verse like this. 1790 Malone 
Eng. Stage in Shaks. Whs, 1. ii. 118 The Exodiarii and 
Eniboliarix of the Mimes are undoubtedly the remote pro- 
genitors of the Vice and Clown ©four ancient dramas, a 1834 
CoLERiDUE A<»/rj(i849) 12 The mimes of Sophron 

were written in prose. 1850 Tennyson In cv, No 

more shall wayward grief abuse The genial hour with mask 
and mime. 1904 J, A. Nairn Herodas lutrod. 22 iV Mime 
is a piece depicting actual life, generally the life of the 
common people, and employing their language, 
i* 6. An imitation, Obs, rare, 

1650 T, Vaughan Anthroposophia To Rdr., Excellent 
patterns commend their Mimes. 

3. aUrib.,rssuiwie-pIay\ +inimo-man, a mimic. 
1630 B. JoKsoN New Inn v, i, Tipio, and his Regiment of 
mime-men [7>/r><r<r.'f(t63i) mine-men], al drunk dumbe. 1894 
Daily Nezys 7 May 3/4 ‘Jean Mayeux', the new ‘mime 
play , . will be performed at the Princess’s. 

Mime (maim), v. [f. prec. sb. Cf. F. mimer ; 
Gr, lias yiyxio^ai to imitate.] 

1. intr. To act or play a part, with mimic 
gesture and action and usually without words, 
s6s&^i837 [see the vb/. sb.\ 1897 IVestm. Cos. j 8 May 
10/2 Mile. Jane May. .can sing and act as well as mime. 

b. transf. and Jig. 

1728^ North Mem. Music (1846) 36 Our paltry imitators 
are mistaken when they attempt to mime it upon a silent 
stage. 1843 Carlyle Past .y Pr. iii. xv. Miming and chat- 
tering like a Dead-Sea Ape. 1887 Rider Haggard Jess 
xviil, We cannot bedeck our inner selves arid make them 
mime as the occasion pleases, and sing the old song when 
their Ups are set to a strange new chant. 

c. iratis. To represent by mimic action. 

<z 1894 Stevenson Weiro/Hertnistonyty She made it [the 
hearthrug] a rostrum, mimeing her stories as she told them. 


2. trans. To imitate, mimic. 

*733 fntrod. Verses to Fietdings Inirig. Chambermaid, 
Mark, in his mirth how innocent he plays ! And while he 
mimes the mimick, hurts not Bayes. x8^ Harpeds Mag, 
Feb. 422/2 Miming the cutile-hsh devouring its prey. 
Hence Mi-mirig vbl. sb. 

^ 1616 B. JONSON I. cxv, [He] Acts old Iniquitie, and 

in the lit Of miming, gets th’opinion of a wit. 164Z Milton 
Apot. Smect. Wks, 1851 III. 262 But in an ill houre hath his 
unfortunate rashnesse stumbl'd upon the mention of mi- 
ming. 1837^ Howitt Rur. Life vi. xi. 520 All kinds of 
pageants, mimings, masks, and frolics. 

Mimeograpll (.mi miOigrof), sb. [irreg. f. Gr. 
tiTliio/iai ‘ L imitate ’ + -GBAPH.J An apparatus, 
invented by T. A. Edison, for producing stencils 
of written pages, from which a large number of 
copies may be obtained. 

X889 Voice (H. Y,» 19 Sept., The ‘mimeograph’ and the 
‘autocopyist ’..will give any number of copies of a letter. 
1903 7 ', P.'s Weekly p Nov. 720/1 A typewriter who could 
multiply for him copies of these stories on the mimeograph. 

Hence Mi'meograpli v, trans., lo reproduce by 
means of a mimeograph. Mi'meographed ppl. a, 
1895 Mary E. Bamford in Chicago Advance 6 June 
1290/2 The copies were mimeographed at last, thanks to her 
mother’s help. 1903 Miss Faithfull W. Lond, Typewr. 
O^. Circular, Tet ms for mimeographing. Mimeographed 
Circulars can be sent by the 4d. post. 

IVEimer [mai-maj). [f. Mime z;, + -er1.] A 
mime or mimic, a bi.ffoon or j’ester. 

1755 Johnson [quoting Milton5'rt;/rj<?«i325, where <Tf/w/rrs 
in the Urst edition is a misprint, corrected in the Errata to 
Mimics']. 18x9 H. Busk Vestneui lu 128 The Mu.se, who 
taught th* enliv'ning dance. In Greece to mimers,and togo^ 
in France. 1835 W. lexmo Newsiead Abbey Crayon Misc. 
(X863) 298 We had mummers and mimers too. 

II 35ffim.esis (msimrsis). [Gr. nfnijais imitation, 
f. fitfiiioOui to imitate, f. Mime j^.J 

1. Fket. A figure of speech, whereby the sup- 
posed words or actions of another are imitated. 

1650 Trapp Comm, Eccles. xi. 9. 154 Solomon.. by a 
Mimesis brings in a wild yonker thus bespeaking liimself. 
Rejoice [etc.]. i68x Flavel Cmc^xxxiv. 568 Satan 
called here (by a Mime.ds) the god of this world, not simply 
and properly, but because he challenges to himself the 
honour of a god. 

2 . Biol. = Mimicry 3. 

1845 Strickland in Lond. etc. Philos. Mag. XXVIII, 
356 This term [ Iconism], suggested by the Rev, Dr, Ingram, 
..appears preferable to Mimesis, which 1 bad originally 
proposed to use. 1885 in Cassells Encycl. Diet, X896 A H. 
King Ethnology 196 With the growing needs of society, it 
could not^fail to develop by various processes— mimesis, 
reduplication, repetition [etc.]. 

Mimester (mai msl9i). rare, [f, Mimbz^.+ 
•STEE.J Mime sb. 2, a mimic. 

1873 T, Cooper Paradise 0/ Martyrs (1877) The 
mimesters who beclout themselves anew with rags of Rome. 

tMimetene, Mimetese, Mimetesite. 

Min. [Orig. F. (Beudant 1832) meant to 

represent Gr. islfirjTTjs imitator. Mimetene, Mime- 
/esiee^G.mimeiesiiiBrekhaupt 1841), ind Miuktite 
are alterations intended to make the name less 
anomalous in form.] Older names for Mimetite. 

X835 C. XJ. Shepard Treat, Min. ii. XI. 46 Mimetene. 
1843 Chapman Alin, 33 Mimetese. iZ&j Pract. AUchanic's 
Jrnl, 1 Sept. 190 An arseniated plumbic apatite (mimetesite). 

lUtimetic (msime’tik), a. (and sb,). [ad. Gr. 
fiiTiTjTiKus, f. filpuaOat to imitate : see Mimesis.] 

A. ad/. 

1. Addicted to or having an aptitude for mimicry 
or imitation. Also, pertaining to imitation. 

16^7 "Wnnixo Atbino tjr Bellama g But Fucus, lead by 
most mimetick Apes, Could not depinge Don Fuco's antick 
shapes. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. W. Ixxix, The mimetic troops., 
begin their campaign [at the theaties] when all the others 
quitibe field. 1769 K. Wood wSjx. Genius HonierToKdr.s 
We shall confine our inquiry to Homer’s Mimetick Powers. 
1843 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 316 Chatham bimsell lives the 
strangest mimetic life, half-bero, half-quack, all along. 1845 
R. W. Hamilton Pop, Educ. iv. (ed. 2* 70 The. .mimetic 
tendency of infancy. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. Ixii, 
Crying when she expected him to cry, and reflecting every 
phase of her feeling with mimetic susceptibility. 

2. Characterized by, or of the nature of, imita- 
tion. 


1669 Gale Crt.Gentiles i. nr, i. 18 Mimetic Poesie : which 
the PlatonLts distribute into..£icastic, and..Pbant^txc. 
1744 Harris Three Treat, Wks. (1841 33 T he mimetic art 
of poetry has been hitherto considered, as fetching its imita- 
tion from mere natural resemblance. 1S84 ^H. Jennings 
Phailicism ix. 99 Among the Greeks all dancing was of the 
mimetic kind. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Aled. Vll. 338 C^es 
. .in which with lesion of the optic thalamus there has been 
no defect in the mimetic movements, 

3. = Mimic a. 3. 

*756 J. G. Cooper in World Na is9 V. 169 They may ^ 
enabled to make an exit as they have lived, in mimetic 
grandeur. 1841 D* Israeli Amen. Lit. {1859) I. 59 When the 
Duke of Normandy visited -• Edward the Confessor, he 
beheld in England a mimetic Normandy. 1892 Btevenson 
Across the Plains 266 A false and merely mimetic poverty. 

4. a. Zool. aad Bot. Of animaU or plants: 
Characterized by ‘ mimicry ’ or resemblance^ in ex- 
ternal appearance to some essentially ^differ^t 
animal or plant, or to some inorganic object. Of 
appearances or processes: Of the nature of 
‘mimicry*. 

1851 Woodward Mollusca i. 56 A second class of ana. 
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lo'^ical resemblances are purely external and illusive, they 
hrfve been termed mimetic. x86i H. W. Bates in Trans, 
Soc, XXIll. 502 Mimetic analogies .. are resem- 
Jblanctt in external appearance, shape and colours between 
membersof widely distinct families. 1870 Nicholson 
ZjoI. G’en.' Inirod. §7(1875) ig It appears that the mimetic 
species is protected from some enemy by its outward simi- 
larity to the fbrm which it mimics. xSSa Ganficw 28 Jan, 
53/2 There are also cases of mimetic variation. 

b. Path, (See quots.) 

1856 Mayse Expos. Lex., Mimetic, applied to diseases 
that resemble, or appear like imitations of others. 

c, Cryst. (See quot. 1888.) 

1881 W. J. Lewis in /Va/7/r<rNo.6i6. 355 Twin and mimetic 
crystals. i833 Teall Brit. Petrogr. 4^0 Mimetic. Tscher- 
mak proposed to call those- crystals mimetic which possess 
externally a high degree of symmetry, but are built up by 
polysynthetic twinning of crystals having a low grade of 
symmetry. Thus cha^site is termed a mimetic rhombohe- 
dral crystal. 1895 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr. Index, 
^Iimellc crystals. 

5 . Gram. (See quot.) rare, 

1877 March Comp. Ags, Gram. § 40.27 Mimetic changes 
are those occuiring through the influence of other words. j 
‘ f B. ? A mime, buffoon. 

X63X R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature Ep. Ded. 8 It is 
rather fit forthe Mimeticks to dispute, then for mee to deter- 
mine. 

t SVIime'tical, a.* Obs, rare, [Formed as prec. 
-h-iCAL.]. Mimetic tz. 2 . 
a i6iy Bayse On Coloss. (1634) 360 He doth unfold it by a 
mimeticall expressing the charges that these false teachers 
gave. X764 Hurd Dial. vii. Foreign Trav. (1765) III. 5 A 
Dialogue in the old mimetical, or poetic form, 
JSimetically (m3ime*tik’li), adv, [f. prec. + 
-ly 2 ,J In amimeticorimitativemanner; bymimesis. 

X647 Trapp Coftim. Col. il. 21 The words of those impos- 
tours, which are here mimetically or by way of imitation 
related. 1795 MacKnight Comm, Epistles (jBho) 11 . 574 
The apostle writes mimetically here, personating the false 
teachers. 1857 H. Spencer in Westtn. Rev. Apr. 464 The 
deeds of the god-king, chanted and mimetically represented 
in dances round his altar. 

iSSimetisni (mai'mi'tiz’m). Biol, [f. Mimet-ic 
+ -isM.J S3 Mimicry. 
x 882 in Ogilvie ; and in later Diets. 

Mimetite (mai’mi'tait), Min, [ad. G. mime- 
tit (HaidingtT 1845), imitator -t- 

-ITE. (.See SliMETENE.)] * Arsenate of lead, found 
in yellow to brown crystals, resembling pyromor* 
phite' (Chester Z?zV/. Min. 1896). 

1852 Brooke Sc Miller Philtip's Min. 487. 

Mimetry (msmetri). Cryst, [f. Mimet-ic 

+ -RY.J 3= PSEUDOSYMMETRT. 
x^S In Funh's^ Stand. Diet, 

Mi-mi, variant of Mia-jilv. 

I! Mimiambi (mai-, mimice'mbai), sb,J>l. (In 
Diets, as sing, mimiambus.) [Latin, a. Gr. 
HT^ta^Qot pl„ f. /u/xo-y Mime sb, + <op/3oy Iambus.] 
Mimes written in iambic or scazontic verse. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mimiambus, a kind of Verse, 
anciently us'd in Lampoons, Farces, &c. 1721 in Bailey. 
1905 Academy 4 Nov. 1x45/1 The mimiambi of Herodas. 1 

Mlmiambic (m^i*-, ml’micembiU), a. and sb. 
[ad. mi\^,h.mtiniambic-tis, f. immiambl'. see prec.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to or of the nature of mimi- 
ambi. Of a poet : That wrote mimiambi, 

X700 Collier •2nd De/. Short 7 Another Mimiiambick 

poet. ^1846 Stnith's Diet. Biogr, ff Mythot. 11, 695/2 Matius 
...a mimiambic poet. 

B. sb, pi. = Mijiiambi. 

• 1845 Encycl. Metrop, X. 412/1 Contemporary with La- 
berius and Publius was Cnetus Matius, who wrote Mimi- 
ambics, which diflered from the Mimes of the two former 
authorsonly by being written in scaxoniics. Athenaeum 
27 Jun. 108/3 The mimiambics of Herondas have already 
made a .sensation in the learned world. 

^Minxic (mi’mik), a, and sb. Forms : 6-y 
mimmijk, mimicke, -iquo, 6~8 -ick, 7 mimik, 
mymik, 7- mimic, [ad. L. mlmic-us, ad. Gr. 

f. fufi-os: see Mime sb, and -ic, Cf. F. 
miinique^ Sp. mlmico, Pg., It. jnimico.'\ A. adj. 

1. fa. Exercising the profession of a mime or 
buffoon ; having the characteristics of, or re- 
sembling, a mime {pbs.). b. Addicted to or having 
aptitude for mimicry ; imitative. ** 

1598 Marston Sco, yilhmie in. x. H vij b, The long 
foolcs coat, the huge slop, the lugg’d boot From mimick 
Piso all doe claimc their roote. 1647 \Vari> Simp. Coblcr 
26 They would disdain to be led about like Apes, by such 
luymick Marmo-ctiL 1607 Milton P. L. v. -iio Oft in her 
absence mimic Fansiewakcs'roimitaicher. 1708 Rowe Roy. 
Convert ii. i, Some mimick Fanlom wears the lovely Form! 
1726 AruutiinoT It cantwt ruin but it p.mrs in Sivi/t's 
IVhs. 175X VI. 200 AriNtoile salth, that Man is the most 
Mimick of all Animals. 1730 Swift Marhet-hilt Wks, 1751 
X. 146 Sly. Hunters.. To catch a Monkey by a Wile, The 
mimic Animal amuse, They place before him Gloves and 
Shoes. X7.. CowpER Transl. yy . F. Bourne, Parrot iii, 
‘Sweet Poll r his doting mistrevs cries, ‘Sweet Poll!' 
the mimic bird replic^ x82X Brvant Ages iii, Let the 
jnimic canvass shew His calm benevolent features. , 

^ Of actions, expression of countenance, etc. 
fa. Pertaining to or characteristic of a mime; 
histrionic ; hence, hypocritical. Obs, b. Pertaining 
to, or of the nature of, mimierj' or imitation. 

1602 Marston Antonio’s Rezf. i. v, Woulds't have me., 
wring my face with mimic action? 1624 GaTakf.r Tran^ 
subit. X13 Where arc all thoae..raimlckc gestures and apish 


•fooleries that their Masse-bookes enjoyne? 2638 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (ed..2) 10 They circle the grave with 
mimmick gestures and ejaculations, t: 164^ Howell Lett. 
(1655) I. 2x9 No simpring smiles, no mimic face. Affected 
gesture, or forc'd grace. ^ vjvj Swift Misc., On Dreams 10 
The busy Head with mimick Art runs o’er The scenes and 
Actions of the Day before. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian 
.xxvi, Vivaldi concluded, that bis dream had mocked him 
with a mimic voice. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. ii.^ 19 
As 1 taught him the w'litieii signs of our language, Massieu 
taught me the mimic signs of his. 

3 . That is a copy of, or imitatively resembles, 
what is properly denoted by the name ; imitative 
as opposed to real. 

Unlike its approximate synonyms, ‘counterfeit*, ‘mock*, 
■'simulated etc., the word does not now imply any decep- 
tive intention or effect, being applied primarily to artistic 
or playful imitation, and usually suggesting that the copy 
is ludicrously diminutive or insignificant as compared' with 
the reality imitated. 

1625 K. Long tr. Barclay’s Argents iil xix. 213 This 
mimicke Goddesse, who usurped divine honours, Z64X 
Milton Ch, Govt, v. Wks. 1851 111. 119 To frame out of their 
j own heads as it were with wax a klnde of Mimick Bi&hop 
limm’d out to the life of a dead Priesthood. i726_Pope 
XVI. 54 A bowl.. Around whq^ verge a mimic Ivy 
twines. 1749 Smollett Regicide iv. ill, Not all this pride Of 
'mimic virtue' Shall shelter tnee, deceiver ! X75X Franklin 
Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 225, 1 send yousome (needles), that have 
had their hc.idsand points melted off by our mimic lightning. 
1757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry Frances (1767; II. 193 
Instances in brutes of what we partially stile mimic reason. 
z8z3 Gen. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 212 The mimic monarch (of 
Hayti] has been encountered with superior force by his rival. 
182a Scott Life in Forest, Along the silver streams of Tweed 
'Tis blithe the mimic fly to lead. 1839 Alison Hist. Europe 
llv. § 62 (1830) VIII. 524 The mimic warfare of the opera 
stage. 187s JowETT Plato (ed. 2) V. 399 If any one dies in 
these mimic contests, the homicide is involuntary. 

4 - Path. (See quot.) 

1890 Syd, Soc, Lex., Mimic convulsion, same as Facial 
spasm. Mimic Jacial an immobility gnd^ relaxation 

of the facial muscles which are supplied by the paralysed 
.Mimic spasm, sudden and transient contraction of 
the muscles supplied by the portio dura pf thp sevei)th pair 
of cerebral nerves. 

B. sb. 

1 . f A mime, burlesque actor {obsl ) ; a performer 
who imitates the manner, attitudes, or voice of 
another in order to excite laughter; hence, in 
wider sense, one who practises or is skilled in 
mimicry or ludicrous imitation. 

S590 Shaks. Mids. -N. iti. it Anon hb Thisbie must be 
answered, And forth my Mlmmick comes. 1509 B. Jokson 
Cynthia’s Rev. in. iv, waited on By mlmiques, jesters. 2609 
Dekker Gvls Horne-bk. vi. 31 Draw what troope you can 
from the stage after you : the Mlmicks are beholden to you, 
for allowing them elbow roome. ci65o Wood Li/eZ Oct. 
(O. H. S.1 I. 336 He was a great mimick, and acted well in 
several playes. 1697 Potter Antiq, Greece 1. iv. (17x5) 19 
(They) prefetr'd a Alimick, or a Stage-player before the 
most Valiant Captain. ^1739 Cibber Apol. (1756) 1. 123 The 
mimick.. is a great assistant to the actor. 1772 Boswell 
21 jMar. in Johnson, Pi. mimick can not only give you the 
gestures and voice of a person whom he represents; but 
even what a person would say on any particular subject. 
xZyt Ann. ^Rcg., Chron. 249 Deaths. .^Ir. Ralph Sherwin, 
mimic and comedian, 1849 Macaulav Eng. ii. I. 196 
The mimics, revellers, and courtesans who crowded the palace. 

b. ‘A mean or servile imitator* (J.). Occasion- 
ally of a thing : Something that mimics or feebly 
resembles, 

1624 WoTTON Aixhit. I. 7 What are the most iudicious 
Artisans but the Mimiques of Nature? •27x1 Addison Sped. 
No. 225 F 7 Cunning is only the Mimick of Discretion. 2791 
Burke To Member 0/ Nat, Assemb. Wks. 1792 III. 346 
When full grown, it (vanity) is the worst of vices, and the 
occasional mimic of them all. It makes the whole man 
false.^'z8i8 Bvkon Ch. Har. iv. c)ii,Turn to the mole which 
Hadrian rear’d on high. Imperial 'mimic of old Egypt’s piles. 
1840 Dickens 'Barn. Rudge xxiv, Despisers of mankind— 
apart from the mere fools and inimicS, of that creed — are of 
two sort’s, X87X Palcravb Lyr. Poems 22 The cottage gable, 
bare and high, Poor forlorn mimic of the mountain crest, 
i* 2 , A writer of mimes, mimographer. Obs.^'^ 

1722 Bailey, A Mimick, a Writer of Lampoons or short 
jests. 

3 . Zool. and Bol, A mimetic animal or plant. 
Also appos, in mimic beetle (see quot. 1855). 

185s W, S. Dallas in.SJ'j/. Nat. Hist. 1. 408 This position 
is always a-isumed.by these Beetles IHisieridce and Byr- 
rhidx\ when alarmed ; and, from this assumption of a death- 
like attitude, some of the commonest species have received 
the name of Mimic Beetles, 1893 Newton Diet. Birds^. w. 
Mimicty, It is pretty clear that the Mimeta. is rightly 
named the mimic, since it is a comparatively weak bird, 
and must benefit by being mistaken for the strong, pugna- 
cious and noisy Philemon, * ^ 

4 . ‘ Play-acting % mummery (obs.); mimierj', 
imitation, rare. 

a 1631 Donne /’<7r//Mfx65o^ 6 Compar’d to this, All honour’s 
mimiquc ; All wealth alcliymy. 1B33 Fraser’s Mag. V, 107 
1 he son ^of the soldier already will dare To mount the old 
charger, in mimic of war. 

Mimic (nii'mik), v. [f. Mimic j^.] 

1. traits. To' ridicule by imitating or copying (a 
person, liis speech, manner, gestures, etc.). 

1697 Burchope pise, Relig. .Assemb. 121 To misrepresent 
ms words and mimick his gestures. 2700 Drvdcn Oznd's 
Met. XU Ceyx 4- Alcyone 330 Morpheus express’d The 
of M.Tn, and imitated best; The Walk, ihe Words, 
ihc Gesture cou’d supply. The Habit mimick, and the Mien 
bcly. . *770 Lanchorse Plutarch liS'jii) 1 . 229^2 Androclcs 
‘^^®‘hiadcs.,of mimicking the s.Ycred mysteries, 
xoax Shelley Chas. /, it. 98 He mocks and mimics all he 


sees and hears. 2838 Dickens Ntch. Nick, xiii. Mimicking 
the vpice and manner of the usher. 2871 C Gibbon Loch 
0/ Gold vi, The laird was mimicking the miller's %oice and 
jnanneraswellashecould. i^x Y..\FiXiiQ Light that Failed 
(1900) 91 ‘This is disgraceful’, said Maisie, mimicking 
Mrs. Jennett's tone. 

2 . To imitate or copy with mij.ute. accuracy in 
external characteristics, e. g. in voice, gesture; 
style, or mariner of doing anything. Chiefly in 
contemptuous use, as impl}ing servile, unintelli- 
gent, or otherwise ridiculous imitation. 

1687 Drvden Hind. <$• P, i. 40 The buffoon Ape.. mi. 
micked all sects and had his own to chuse. J697 — Virg, 
East. V. 116 Alphesibosus, tripping, shall advance; And 
mimickSatyrs in his antick Dance. x'j^iCHXSFCHXLuRosciad 
Poems 1763 I. 50 Just iu the way that monkies mimic man. 
•2843 Macaulay Ess., Addison {1899) 724 Thus much. .is 
certain, both Swift and Voltaire have been successfully 
mimicked, and that no man has yet been able to mimic 
Addison. 2844 Thirlwall Greece VIII. 27 The rest only 
mimicked the hero (jc. Alexander the Great]., in their 
demeanour, and in the trappings and state of royalty. 1872 
L. Stephen Playgr. Eur, (i89<|) viii. 'i68 The absurdity of 
mimicking a man who was his junior. 

b. with. an action or attribute as object. 

X726 Swift Gulliver ir. iii, He observed.how contemptible 
a I'hing was human Grandeur, which could be mimicked by 
such diminutive In.sects as 1 . 1726 De Foe Hist. Devilu, 
X. 12840) 328 The devil' is known to mimic (he methods, as 
well astheaciionsofhis maker. 1849 Macaulay 
ii. I. 165 When a sect becomes powerful, .men crowd into It, 
‘..conform strictly to its ritual, mimic its peculiarities, 2858 
Buckle Civiliz. (1869I II. viii. 570 They mimicked the voice 
of liberty — they aped her very gestures. 1905 W. H. Mal- 
LOCK in icjth Cent. Sept. 497 The devil had mimicked the 
art of the Creator. 

• o. ot inimaierial or inanimate things personified. 

2723 Granville Poems 273 Who wou’d with Care som? 

I happy Fiction frame, So mimicks Truth, It looks the very 
j same. 2722 STKELE.S'/fc/. No, 514 p 2 Vice has learnedsbto 
j mimick Virtue, that it often creeps in hither under its Dis- 
' guise. X750 Johnson Rambler No. 77 F 3 The prajtlc 
' of aflectaiton mimicking distre.<^ses unfelt. ^ 2854 Patmore 
Angel in Ho. i. 11. vii, The leaves, all stirring, mimick’d 
well A neighboring rush of rivers cold. ’ 2878 Stevenson 
Edinburgh (i88g) 8 Behold the palace re-a'wakened and 
mimicking its past, 

3 . To lepresent imitatively, as by drawing, 
painting, etc. Of things : To have a close^ re- 
semblance to, to have or assume the appearance of. 

2770 T. Whately Observ. Gardening 22 Such whimsical 
wonders, however, lose their effect, when represented in 
a picture, or rpin^icked in ground artificially laid. 
WoRDsw. Excursion vi. 315 Like.. clouds that mimicked 
land Before tlie .cailor's^ eye. 2829 Keats Lamia 11. 125 
Fresh carved cedar, mimickingaglade Ofpalmnnd plantain, 
met from either side. x85o Reads Chister H, Ixiii, He 
showed her how closelyhe could mimic marble on paper. 

4 . Path. Of a disease: To exhibit symptoms 
that have a deceptive resemblance to those of 
(another disease') ; to simulate. 

274^ BERKELF.Y Siris §90 The scurvy.. which indeed must 
be allowed to create or mimic most other maladies. 2899 
AllbuU’s Syst. Med. VIII. 473 Nodular forms are closely 
mimicked by the. .febrile outbursts of npdular leprosy. 

5 . Zool. To have a ‘ mimetic ’ lescmblance to 
(something else) in form or colour. 

1862 H. W. Bates in Trans, Linn. Soc. XXIII. 504 The 
Lepla)ides..fly in the same parts of the forest, and generally 
in company with the species they mimic. 2879 Lubbock 
Set. Led. li. 62 The Geometridx. .closely mimicbits of dry 
stick. 

Mimical (mi'mikal), a. (and sb.). Also 7 
mymicall, [f. Mimic a. + -al.] A. ad/, ' 
fl. -MiMiCff. I. Obs, 

2603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 104 The Puppets have alwaies 
a Mimicall prolocutor to tel what they meane. a 1618 
Raleigh Rem. (164.1) 264 A Mimical French-man whom 
I entertained .. for his lests. a 1661 Fuller Worthies, 
Kent (1662) 11. 80 A Mimical Ape. *693 J.^ Edwards 
Author, p. ^ N. 'Test. 293 Devils. .ate a mimical .sort of 
creatures.. diligent emulators of the most holy persons. 

2 . t Befitting a mime or burlesque actor {obs.) ; 
pertaining to, characterized by, or of the nature of 
mimicr)'. 

x6xd Healev St. Aug. Citie o/Godw. i. (1620) 226 It were 
like Mimical) scurrility to demand any thin^ of any one of 
them [rr. gods], which resteth vnder the disposing of another. 
2617 Morvson ///«. in. 7 , 1 beheld the mimicall gestures.. of 
thp Roman Priests. 2617 Br. Hall Quo Vadis t (1628) § 14 
A few waste complements and mimical[ courtesies. 2676 
Wiseman i. xxiii. 132 Without speaking oropening his 

Eyes for many months, onely some odd mimicall gestures he 
Used. 2709STEKLH TrtZ/r/'No.gg r 2 By introducing mimical 
Dances, and fulsom Buflbomies. 17XX Sharte.su. C/mra^. 
III. ii. 93 The petty Tyrannys and mimical Pol. tys of some 
new Pretenders. 2774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry I. 
i. 49 No priest shall be A poet, or exercise the mimic-al or 
histrionical .art in any degree. X840-X De Quincev Style 
Wks. 1859X1. 171 The mimical situations of novels. 2873 
Q. Rev. Oct 340 She had musical and mimical talents. 
t 3 . =MIMIC<7. 3. Obs. 

2624 Gee Ne-M Shreds o/O. Snare 17 The Actor that 
puts life into this mimicall Artillery by motion and %'oicc, 
2663 Proposal to use no Conscience 2 Small mimical cxiths, 
as when we swear by our Honor, .or Faith. 2603 Emilianne s 
Hist. Monast. Ord. 11. i. 232 The Nuns. .did in progress of 
time attribute to their cutting ofl" their Hair,.. and mimical 
Habits, a holy Virtue. , 

B. sb An imitator; an actor. 

2688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 9/2 Euterpe, .is the goddess 
of Mymicals. 

Hence Ml’mlcally adv., f Mimicalnoss. 

1623 CocKERAXi II, Scoffingly, Irronically, Mimically. 
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MIMY. 


i6<^2 Fuller Holy <S* Prof. St. m.'xii. i8i So long mlmically 
imiiating mad men that he became one. a iWt Fuller 
(Ogilvie 1882), The mimicalness of the ape. 171X Puckle 
Club 107 fic neither mimically in, nor ridiculously out of the 
fashion. 

t Sliiliica'tioil. Obs, rare-“^, [f. Mimic v,+ 
-ATiON.j * A mimicking, counterfeit. 

17x6 M. Davies Athcn. Brii. III. Arianisvt 83 Several 
imperfect notions and mimications of the Christian Religion. 

• lilimicked (mi’mikt), ppL a, [f. MiJiic s^. + 
-ED 1 .] In senses of the verb. 

■ j 8 j 3 Byron Ch. Har. n*. -\Ii, The lightning rent from 
Arigsto’s bust The iron crown of laurel's mimick'd leaves. 
x86. Darwin Orig. Spec. xiii. (i866> 507 Many^ of the 
mimicking forms of the Leptalis, as well as of the mimicked 
forms, can be shown by a graduated series to be merely 
varieties of the same species. 

Mianicker (.mi mikai). [f. Mimic + 

One who or something which mimics. 

1847 in Webster ; and in later Diets. i86x H. W. Bates in 
Trans. Linn. Soc. XXIII. 509 Amongst the living objects 
mimicked by insects are the predacious species from which it 
is the interest of the mimickers to be concealed. 

Siimickiiigf (mi*mikig), ppl. a. [f. Mimic z/. 
+ -ING -,] In senses of the vb. ; Zool. — Mimetic a. 
1733 CiiEYNe Eng. Malady ii. xiL § 5^ (1734) 244 Saint 
Vitus's Dance, (as it is call'd) the mimicking Distemper, 
186. (see Mimicked). 1872 Nicholson Introd.^ Stud. Biol. 
53 'The mimicing butterflies, .are liable at a distance to be 
mistaken for the distasteful Hcliconidx. 1877 E.^ I.eigh 
Cheshire Dial. s. v. Mimick^ ‘ Mimicking work ’ is work 
made to look well for a time, but not to last, like bad contract 
work. 

Mimicry (mi-milcri). Also 7 mimmlokry. 
[f. Miino sb. + -RY.] 

1, '1 he action, practice, or art of mimicking or 
closely imitating, either in sport or otherwise, the 
manner, gesture, speech, or mode of action of 
persons, or the superficial characteristics of a thing. 

1709 Steple Tailer No. 38 P 6 A wretched Belief, That 
Iheir Mimickry passes for Real Business, or True Wit. x8xo 
Scott Lady of L. 11. xxvi. The chase I follow far, Tis 
mimicry of noble war. Cunninchaji Brit. Paint, i. 58 

Mimickry, common to all children, was remarkable in me. 
18^0 Huxley LaySerm. ili. (1874) 49 The successful mi- 
micry of the measure of a Greek .^ong. 1^3 R. D. Shaw 
Pauline Epist. 175 A learned and distinguished Comedian 
..daily went through bis antics and mimicry on the Capitol, 
b In mimicry of : in imitation of. 
x8x4 Southey Roderick vnt. 107 As if in mimickry of 
insect play. 1839 Thirlwall Greece xWxW. VI. 139 (He] 
wore a lion’s skin, and armed himself with a club, in mimicry 
of Hercules. 

0. All act, instance, or mode of mimicking. 
Also concr. a production by which something is 
niimicked. 

X687 N.N. Old Popery t^Those trivial upstart Mimmickries 
of them [rr. the Roman uhurch] practiced only within the 
narrow Limits of the Church of England. 17x1 AnoisON 
Speet. No. 169 f 4 We shall find it [Good-Breeding] to be 
nothing else but an Imitation and Mimickry of Good-nature. 
X774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (1776) IV, 219 They monkeys] 
soon begin to exert all (heir sportive mimtekries. X877 
Shields Final Philos. 236 The Latin apologists . . had 
denounced the myths and oracles of paganism as Satanic 
mimicries. 1879 C. H. Wilson in Encycl. Brit X. 673/2 
In France an imitative school.. has executed mimicries of 
ancient glass painting. 

2 , Zool. A close external resemblance which 
a living creature (or sometimes a nest, etc.) bears 
to,a different animal, or to some inanimate object. 

i86x H. W, Bates in Trans. Linn. Soc. XXIII. 509 notCt 
The author (Rossler) enumerates many very singular cases 
of mimicry; he aLo stales his belief that the mimicry is 
intended to protect the insects from their enemies. 1893 
Newton Did. Birds s. v. Mimicry, We mu^t always re- 
member that the Mimicry, however produced, is unconscious. 

HCiminy-piminy Cmi:miniipi*mini), a. and sb. 
Also mlmminee-pimmiuee. [Intended as pho- 
netically symbolic : Cf. MiM; alsoNlMINY-PIJIINY.] 

A. adj. Ridiculously delicate or over-refined ; 
finicking. 

x8xS Mrs. Pilkincton Celebrity II, 229 Your miminy- 
piminy ‘fears of hurling the feelings. 1863 Reade Hard 
Cash xxxiii, In a miminy-piminy voice [she] said she was 
come to make her submission. i88x W. S. Gilbert Patience 
u, A miminy piminj’, Jc-tte-snis-quoi young man. 

B. sb. finicking or affected composition. 

1818 Hazi.itt Eng.^ Poets viiL 293 All the tantalizing, 
teasing, tripping, lisping mimminee-pimminee of the highest 
brilliancy and fashion of poetical diction. 1825 — Spirit 0/ 
Age ^97 The two lines immediately after, .are a mere piece 
of enigmatical ingenuity and scientific mimminee-pimminee. 

' Mimique, obs. form of Mimic. 

+ Mi'mist. Obs. rare~^. [f. Mime sb. + -ist.] 
One whoimitates. ( Erroneously used by Puttenham.) 
- 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. xt. (Arb.) 42 There were 
others (xc. poets) that..vsed in places of great aNsembly, to 
say by rote numbers of short and sententious meetres, very 
piihie and of good edification, and thereupon were called 
Poets Mimistes'. as who would say, imitable and meet to 
be fallowed for their wise and graue lessons. 

SEi]nnia> 1 }ioiX Assyrian Gram. 

'Also raimation. [f. Arab, mim, name of the 
letter wi+-ATioN, after Nunnation.] The ap- 
pending of m to the fle.xional vowels in Assyrian. 
(A characteristic of the Babylonian dialect of that 
language, as minnation is of classical Arabic.) 

1873 Eng. Cycl. Arts Sci. Suppl. 173. 1896 W. St. .C. 
^Boscawen Bible <5* Mon. t. 30 The .. elaborate power of 


word-building, as well as the preservation of the mimalion 
. .attest this similarity. 1903 Expositor Oct, 280 Jaum is 
thesnme as Jau only with the Babylonian mimmation added. 

Mi'iPnieriDg, a. ? Pseudo* [Cf. next.] 
? Doting, dreaming. 

^ 1827 G. Barley A>/wa64 A half-brain'd loon ! A mimmer- 
ing driveller I 

t 3 SlIimiuerkill, Obs. Sc. In 6 mymmerken, 
-in. [Cf..Diu mijmeren (MDu. mimmeren, mu 
meren) to dote; and see -KiN.j ? A dotard. 

1508 Kennedie Flyting w. Dunbar 29 Mandrag mym- 
merkin, maid matster hot in mowis. Ibid. 514 Cankrit Caym, 
..Tutiuillus, Marmaidyn, mymmerken, monstir of all men. 

Mimmick, -ry, obs. forms of Mimic, Mimicry.’ 

Mimmulus, obs. form of Mimulus. 

Mimness (mrmines). [f. Mim xz. + -k£ss.] 
Primness, demuieness. 

c 18x7 Hogg Tales f( Sk., Edin. BailHe (X878) V. 224 My 
angel Lady Jane .. had now lost all her jocularity and 
flippancy of speech ; there was nothing but mimness and 
reserve in the ALarquess's presence. 

t Mi mograph. Ohs. rare—'^. fad. L. mimo- 
graphus, Gr. /UMoypaip-os ; seene.xt. Cf. ^geograph, 
bibliography = next. 

1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, v. 13 {Plato). Sophron the 
Mimographe, 

mimograplier (maimp'grafoi). [f. L. mlmo^ 
grapk-tts (a. (Jr. /itpo^pd^s, f. ytfio-s Mime sb. + 
-7pd<^os writer) + -eu l : see -guapher.] A writer 
or composer of mimes. 

X638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 235 Mimographers 
I needs must call them. Ibid. 267 Some are Poetasters or 
Mimographers. x7xt Shaftesd. C/wr'ac. (1737) I. 196 'Tis 
in this that the great mimographer, the father and prince 
of poets, excels so highly; his characters being wrought to 
a likeness beyond, what any succeeding masters were ever 
able 10 de?.crioe. 1858 Donaldson tr. C. O. MiiiiePs Hist. 
Lit. Anc. Gr. xxxix. § 4 II. 2x5 Sophron the mimographer. 

+ SSimoToger, Obs.^^ [f. Gr. /it/ioXdy-oj 
reciter of mimes (f. iiiyos Mime -Ao^or that 
speaks) + -er 1 : see -loger.J A reciter of mimes. 
So UimoTo^st. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Mituologer, one who recites Rhymes. 
1832 Exautinerits/t She is the Psyche of the Mimologists. 

t Miino*log(y. Obs. [ad. Gr. yXiioKufia, 
f. fitfioXayos : see prec.] Recitation of mimes. 

1727 Bailcy vol. II, Mimotogy, a making of Rhymes. 

Mimophyre (m5rm<?foi»Jt). J'elrohgy. [f, 
mimo- (^see next) + ^phyr ending of G. porphyr 
porphyry.] An uncrystallized rock having the 
appearance of porphyr>'. 

X84X Penny Cycl. XX. 56/2 Mimophyre. Cement argil- 
laceous, uniting distinct grains of felspar, &c. 

t Mimo-prophet, Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
pf/xo-s Mime (taken in the sense of‘mimic*, *sham*) 
-1- Prophet.] A mock or pretended prophet. 
Hence t Uimoproplxetic a. 

x668 H. More Dhu Dial., Schol, {xTi-pi 567 When the 
whole Empire of the World was promised, .to the Familisls, 
by their Mimo- Prophet H. N. Ibid. 571 The Quakers., 
are to be e^ieemed.-a Mimoprophetick sort of People. 

II ZVIimosa (mim^«*za, mim^u'sa) PI. -as, also 

I.at. -80. [mod.L. (Colin 1619: see Hatz.-Darm. 
S.V.), app. f. L, minuus Mime sb.-^’dsa fern, of 
•dsns suffix ; see -ose. The name seems to have 
been meant to allude to the ‘ mimicry* of conscious 
life shown by the Sensitive Plant.] 

1 , a. Bot. A genus of leguminous shrubs, natives 
of tropical and sub-tropical regions; the best 
known representative is the common Sensitive 
Plant, M. pttdica. The genus was originally 
nearly co-extensive with the present sub-order 
Mimosevs, but has been greatly narrowed by the 
separation of Acacia and other genera. Also, a 
plant of this genus, b. In popular language 
applied chiefly to the Sensitive Plant and to certain 
trees of the ^genus Acacia, esp. the Australian 
species otherwise known as Wattle-trees. 

[1704 J. Harris Techn. I, JZ/wwar/’/rtn/a?, the same 
with SensafiveJ] ^ 1751 J. Hill Hist. Plants 474 The 
legume of the Mimo»a is articulated, and the leaves are 
sensitive. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp , The species of 
Alimo-sa, enumerated by Air. I'ournefort, are these: z< The 
common sensitive shrub. 2. The prickly and more sen^live 
Mimosa... 5. The prickly Pernambuco IVlimo-.a,^ yJ^^Nat. 
Hist, in A nn, Reg Ci783i93The Alimosae, or sensitive plants. 
180X Southey Thalaba i. xiv. Beneath a tall mimosa’s 
shade . . 'They saw a man reclined. 1808 Scott Marm. 
IV. Introd. 196 For not Mimosa’s tender treeShrinkssooner 
from the touch than he. 1847 Longf. Ev. 11. ii. 42 At the 
tramp of a horse's hoof on the turf of the prairie.s, Far in 
advance are closed the leaves of the shrinking mimosa. x8s7 
Livingstone Trazf.xi. 203 Whitc-thorned mimoNa (Wcnc/t* 
horrida). 1862 G. T, Lloyo 33 Krr. in Tasntania iii. 33 
The Mimosa or Wattle, which prevails throughout the most 
fertile lands of 'i'asmanix 1867 Ba ker Nile T ribnt. i. (t 872) 

9 A few miserable stunted thorny* mimosas. 

2 , The Dark of various Australian species of 
Acacia, used in tanning ;'aIso called IVallU-bark. 

1852-4 Tomlinsotls Cycl. Use/, Arts, etc. (xS66) II. 28 
Mimosa or Wattle-bark, is procured from different species 
of mimosa, which grow in Australia and New Zealand. 

3 , attrib. and tomb,, as mimosa-bush, family, 
samb, shrub, -ihdm\ mimosa-bark = sense 2; 
mimosa gum=y///// arabic (see Arabic a, 2), 


1848 W. Westcarth Australia Felix xsix. 255 The other 
exports of Australia Felix consist chiefly of tallow, • ,*mimosa 
bark, and gum-wood, igoo Kipling in Daily News 16 Juue 
4^5 McManus went for a walkthrough the mimosa-bushes. 
i860 (jRAY Man. Bot. gt‘ Mimosex, the *Mimosa Family, 
1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Mimosa gum. 1900 Doyle Green 
Flag 4 Thick clumps of "mimosa scrub. 1830 R. Dawson 
Pres. State AustriiL\. {1831) 202 Gum arabic, which exudes 
from ihe "mimosa shrubs. ^ 1894 Sir G. H. Portal 

35 Clumps of "mimosa thorns. 1898 Daily Nezvs 
6 Sept. 4/7 They stood behind the thin breastwork of mimo.sa 
thorn bu>hes. 1775 Masson Journeys at tape in Phil. 
Trans. LXVI. 290 We encamped under a large "mimosa tree. 

Iffimose (mim^u*sj, Bslrology. [a. F. mimose.'] 
A uniformly greyish coloured lava composed of 
compact feldspar closely united with pyroxene. 

1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 56/2 Mimose. Laminated felspar, 
and augite. 

Mimosite (mimJu'ssit). Palxont, [ad. mod.L. 
Mimdsites (see J. H. Balfour Alan, Bot, 1849,- 
§1189): see Mimosa and -ite.] Any fossil 
remains of plants supposed to have belonged to 
the sub-order Alimoseve. 

1882 in Ogilvie ; and in later Diets. 

IKCimotannic (mimt^tte-nik), a. Chem. [f. 
Mimo(sa) -f 'Tanj^ic a.] Mhnotannic acid', a 
variety of tannic acid found in the mimosa. 

1857^ Miller^ Elem. Chem., Org. v. § 4 (1862) 403 The 
essential constituents of catechu are mimotannic acid and 
catechin, 1874 Garrod S: Baxter Mat. Med. 235 Kino 
contains a .species of tannin, called mimotannic acid (or 
catechu-tannic acid). 

ntimotype (mi mt?t9ip). Zool. [f. Gr. jiiuo-s 
Mime sb. (taken in the sense of ‘ mimic’) -h Type 
^ 3 .] ‘ A type or form of animal life which in one 

country is the analogue or representative of a type 
or form found in another country, to which it is 
not very closely related ’ {Cent. Diet.'). 

x88x T. Gill in Smithsonian Rep. 460 The quasi-repre- 
sentative forms are not only isotypes, but simply mimotypes. 
Foot-n. Mimotypes, forms distantly resembling each other, 
but fulfilling similar functions. 

Hence Unimotypic (mimoti’pik) a., relating to 
or having the character of a mimotype. 

1B90 in Century Diet . ; and in later Diets. 

Slimp (mimp), sb, and a, [Phonetically sym- 
bolic: cf. Mjm.J 

A. sb. A pursing up of the lips. 

?i820 Heiress 54 , 1 ampreparing the cast oflhe lipsfor the 
ensuing winter., thus... It is to be called the Paphian mimp. 

B. adj. Prim, piecise, affected, mim. 

188a in Lane. Gloss., Mimp, prim, precise, affected. 

So DXPmpetty mimp aav., in prim s.lence. 

1798 Charlotte Smith Vng. Philos. 1 . 168, 1 am so teased 

and so lectured by the old folks that 1 sit mimpetiy mimp 
before them merely for peace sake. 

Mimp (mimp), v. dial. [Cf, Mimp sb.] 
tl» tras/s. To purse (one’s mouth). 

1710 Bnt. Apollo HI, No. 35. 2/2 She mimp’d up her 
Mouth with scorn. 

2 . intr, ‘To speak or act in an affected or mincing 
manner; to toy or play with one’s food in an 
affected manner’ (E. D. D.). 

e i86x Staton Rays front Loomiuary 41 Peggy coom 
mimpin up besoide him, lookln bonnily confused, ^ z88o 
Mr.s. Parr Adam 4- Eve vi. 83 , 1 thought you’d be mimpin’ 
and mincin’, and that nothin' ud plea&e 'ee. 

t Mi'Bipins. Obs. 1 School slang. (See quot.) 

1820 L, Hunt Indicator No. 35 (1822) 1 . 275 There used 
to be a mystery called mimpins, which as Dr, Johnson would 
say, made a pictty sweetmeat. 

Mimsey (mi’mzi), a. dial. Also mimzy. [f, 
Mim a . : cf. clumsy, flimsy, lipsy.] ‘ Prim, prudish; 
contemptible (E. D. D.). 

sBSo Antrim <5- Down Gloss., Aliut, Mviisey, prim, prudish. 
1895 S. Christian Sarah ^ed. 4) 262 She ib no mimzy mi^s to 
be scared, or a reed to break if you le.an your hand on it. 

II Mimulus (mi*mi«li?s). Bot. Also 8 mim- 
mulus. [mod.L,; app. dim. of L. mJmits Mime 
sb. The application by Linneeus (sense 2; is sup- 
posed to allude to the resemblance of the flowers 
to a mask.] 

1 1 . The Louse-wort or Red Rattle, Pedicnlarh 
sylvatica. Obsr^'* 


1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mwtmulus, the Herb Rattle, 
or Louse-wort. 1727 Bailey vol. II. 

2 . A genus ol flowering plants (N.O, Scrophiu 
larinex), indigenous in America, Asia, and Africa; 
a plant of this genus (in popular use esp. M. iuteus, 
the * monkey-flower* or-‘ monkey-plant *). 

M, moschatus is commonly known as the musk plant. 

1824 Loudon Encycl. Gardening Mimulus, monkey- 

flower, 1882 Garden 10 June 406/3 Single Mimuluses in 
variety, , have been the most brilliant outdoor hardy flowers 
1 have. 1905 Longm. Mag. Jan. 253 the showy yellow 
flowers of the North American mimulus may be seen. 

II Mimus (mabmys). Ornith. [mod.L. use of 
L. mimus Mime sb.] A genus of American birds 

includingthemocking-bird, a bird 

of this genus. . . , » 

1766 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mimus, ..the Indian Mock- 
bird, not much unlike the Jay, but somewhat smaller. ^ 
a/trib. 1896 Newton Diet. Birds 05S In the Mimus- 
group the tarsus is anteriorly scutellated, 

+ aii-my, ‘T- Obs. rart-K [f. AIlME i(S. + -y l.J 
Of or pertaining to a mime or mimic. 
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1683 O- U. Parish C/u No ConvaUtcUs 4 When his mimy 
Face should appear, with Gravity and Laughter at the same 
instanL 

tMin, Obs. Forms: i, 4 myne, mine, 

3 mune-, 3-4 min, 4 minne, 4-5 myn(n0. [OE. 
myne masc., ^OS. tnnni’ (in lovable), ON. 

inun~r mind, desire, love, Goth. OTcut. 

^muni-Zi f. wk.-grade of the Indogermanic root 
* 7 ?te 7 i-‘ (: *t 7 ion - ; wrn-) : see Mind 

1 . a. Mind, purpose, intention (OE. only), b. 
Remembrance, memory, mention. To make min 
ofi to meniion. 

Beoioulf 2^72 Lasssan hvviIe..|?onne his mynesohte. 41x300 
Cursor M. 5174 Yee ha sin l>at yee mak of him ani min. 
Ibid. 88j5 To baf o hat tre lastand min. a 1450 Mykc 1852 
On hy power h^n haue how mynne, pat hou my^t a-soyle of 
alle synne. ciafi^Towneley Myst.xr\.v.-^(>\. Now,gramercy 
agayn ! Mekill thank atid myn and this shalbe ment.^ 

2. Comb.'. miji*day = Mind-day ; also 

AZ225 After, R.-22 Ine anniuersaries, het is ine mune- 
dawes of ower leoue vreond. 1532 in Weaver IVells Wills 
(1890 84 A myndey cowe that I had of my mother. 

+ Slin, sb:^ Sc, Obs, Shortened form of 
Minnie, mother. 

1... Johnnie Faaiti Child Ballads IV. 284 (Cent.) I'm 
Johnny Faa o’ Yetholm town, There dwall my min and 
daddie O. 

t Udiu, a. Ohs. Also 3 minn^, 4-5 myn(n)e, 
4-6 rayn. [a. ON. minne =iOb'ris. 

minntra^ inini'a^ OS. minntro (MDu. ininre, 
mUider, Uu. minder), OHG. minniro (MHG. 
minre,minner,moA.Cj. minder). Goth. minniza\~^ 
Ol'etit. *mmnizo/t', *miniuizon^, cogn. w. Gr. 
{xivvOuv to make or grow smaller, L. minnere to 
diminish. L. minor less. 

The alleged OE. min does not exist; the word in the 
supposed examples \s minne with the sense ‘wicked, harm- 
ful prob. cognate with man Man a. and i3.*l 
Le:iS Alvv.ays coupled with more, 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter ix. 5 pou snilibid genge mare and 
minne, Forworthed wiked for his sinne. 13.. Gato. <5- Gr. 
Knt. x88i pere he schrof hym schyrly, & schewed his mys- 
dedez, Of pe more & be mynne, & mere! besechez. c 1400 
Rule St. Benet Who so makes myrth mor or min. In 
god behoues his ioy begin. *. ’440 York blyst. ix. 34 My 
Fadir knewe both more and mynne,. .That at hi^ worlde 
shuld synke for synne. xsyx M. Charteris Lyndesay's 
Whs. Adhort.avj 0, Idolateris..Reid heir 3our lyfeat large, 
baith mair and min. 

+ Min, v.^ Obs, Forms ; r (*myuian, *rayn- 
nan), 3r^ sing, pres, mynep, subj, menesa ; 4-5 
myn(n. [OE. *mynian, f. myne MinjA*] vitr. 
To intend, purpose; to direct one’s course, go. 

axwi<»Quthlacxofi\ pter min hyht myneS to gesecenne. 
a 1000 in Co.:kayne Shrine 163 Ic Isre a:lcne <)ara he ma^a 
si & inanigne wten hmbbs hast he menl e to h^tn ilcan wuda. 
S'^,,Gnw. Gr. A/:/. 982 pc lorde.. Mynned merthe to be 
made vpon mony sypez. a xaoo-so Alexander Vp at a 
ma^te mountane he inyns with bis dst. 
t Min, Forms: 2-4 mine, 3-4 munne, 

min(ne, 4-5 myn(e, mynne, [a. ON, minna 
(:— OTeut. type *}tiinjan, *inenjan, f. root ^men- ; 
see Mind sb. The first quot, may belong to OE, 
mynegiati ; see Mino v.] 

1 . Ivans. To remind. 

c 1200 Triit. Coll. Horn. 139 And he minede alle men to 
forleten here sinnes, and beten. a 1400-50 Alexander 4613 
Ne ncuire na mercy 30W cmell as mynes me ^our pLiiill. 
a 1450 Le Mor It Arth. 169 Syr, of one thinge 1 wolle you 
mynne. 

2 . impers. Me mins =1 recollect, I remember, 
I think. . Const, of, on. 

41x300 Cursor M. 5274 Ne minnes yow noght, now mani 
dai,_Of a drem, lang siben gan? X3.. Sir Benes (A) 185 
* 5® ’» ^he seide, * of a wilde bor I wene, me minep bome for, 
Al of h® (cure I’ 42x400-50 Alexander 1625 For in h® 
marcheofMcssedone me mynes (vl/y. Dublin me mcnys]on 
^ Icic.). CX460 Towneley Myst, xxviii. 200 Cryst 

saide Ins self, mynnes me, That [etc.]. 

3 . (rans. To rememiier, to have or bear in 
mind ; to call to mind or remembrance, recollect. 

13.. Gaw.^ Gr. /CWA99S On h® morne.as vch mon mynez 
hat tyme. C1400 Desir. Troy 1434 Happye is h® here 
In no hate lengis,.«Ne mynnes no mnlis pat is of mynd 
past. 42 1400 50 Alexander 1094 As ^one ^ondire hi^e hill 
sail ay hald his place, So sail )»i name fia now furth be 
mynned in myndc.^ X4.. in Po/it. Relig. 4 Love Poems 
C1903) 219 My merei, if pou it mynned, Y haue schewed it 
pee on m.iny wI^e. 

b. inlr, and rejl. Also, to think (of something 
or some one). Const of, on, upon, 

42x300 Cursor ^f, xia A kxsiand w.arc apon to myn. 
Jbid. S252 Of ccrcics ‘ at he toke a-wai Offrand he made at 
min on ai. 421340 Hamtole Psalter \\\u s What is man 
pat pou ert mynand of him? 13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 583 
Fyr>t of my hyre my lorde con mynne. X377 Langu P. I't 
13. XV. 454 5® mynnen wcl how iSlathew seiih how .a man 
madcafcNtc. a x425C‘«rj47/'.l/. 21873 Crrin.) Hongres& deep 
vpoti 10 mynne. c 1460 Totvneley Myst. xxviii. 136 Myn yc 
noght that 1 you tola. .That my body shuld be sold. 

4 . Irons. 'Po commemorate. 

42 1225 St. Marker, 2 pc cadi mclden pat wc munni3 lo 
dcu 

5 . trans. To say, tell, mention, record, relate- 

■ 42 1300 Cursor M, 23953 Of hir iruli it c-i mi Lile, Hir 
murning for lo min. Jc 2325 Old .‘l^e\y, in E. E. P, (1862) 
X49 I'ict ic am wi » sunne pat i ne mai no^t munne. a 2375 
Lay Polks Mass Bk. App. iv. 456 Scb.>e Ircwely trouwe 
per-Inne, And fullichc out of jor moup hit niynne, pcr-io 


liht muche mcde. ‘ CX400 Deslr. Troy ProL 37 Amonges 

[ pat menye, to myn hym be nome, — Homer was holden 

1 haithill of dedK « x6oo Plotfde/s Field Ixxii. in Child BaU 
I loiis III.. 358 The first word that our prince did myn, ‘ Wel- 
come, dukes and cries, lo mee I ' 

Mia, Ohs. lorm of Mine. 

li Mina^ (mania). PI. minse (mai-nf), minas 
(marnaz). Aiso 7 myna, mine, 8 minah; pi. 7 
micaes, mynaes. [L. inina, ad. Gr. pva (see 
Mna), prob. from- a Babylonian source: cf. 
Maneh.] 

1 . A unit pf weight anciently used in Western 
Asia, Greece, and Egypt. 

In Greek-speaking countries it contained 100 drachmas; 
it varied according to localiiy and time, but was not far 
from X Ib. avoirdupois ; too minas made a talent. In As- 
syria and Babylonia there seem to have been two different 
minas, one being double of the other. 

1^3 Holland Plutarch Explan. Words, 4'I/i’«4i or iJ/«42, 
a Weight, answering to Libra, that is to say, a pound. 
1771 Raper in Phil, Trans. LXI. 487 It weighed 73 Attic 
Minas. 1845 F- Smith in W. SmitFs Diet. Gr. ^f Rom. 
Ant. s. V. TaUntum, Another standard of the talent, which 
was used in commercial transactions,. .the mina of which 
was called the commercial /;//M4X...This mina is mentioned 
..as weighing 138 drachmae. 2503 xpM Cent. Aug. 271 
The Babylonian ordinary mina was equal to 982-4 grammes. 
Sixty minae made one talent. 

2 A denomination of money anciently current 
in Greece and Greek-speaking countries, « 100 
drachmas, or about (Rendered ‘pound' in 
the English versions oi the N.T.) 

1579-80 North Plutarch, Lysauder{x%^^ 486 A tallent of 
siluer, twoandfifty Minasletc.}. X638S1RT. Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2} 242 Each supper 2>tood him in a hundred Mynaes of 
gold, each mina or dtna, in our money valuing six and tu enty 
shillings and eight pence. 1659 Stanley Hist. Philos, xi, 
(1687) 768/2 He [Protagoras] was the first, that took a hun- 
dred Minse for a gratuity. 1685 Cotton tr. Mouiaigne 
Xxxiv. (1711) 1. 312 He was presently awarded ten Attick 
Mines. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. i. x. (1869) 1. 141 Four 
minae were equal to thirteen pounds six shillings and eight 
pence. 1838 I'hirlwall Greece x.xxHi. IV, 296 Cyrus had 
promised them a largess of five minas a-piece. 1845 P. 
Smith in W.Stnith's Oict.Gr.^ Royn.Ant.&.y. Talefitum, 
The [Attic] mina was 4/. xx. 34/...The Aeginetan mina was, 
according to the exi>ling coins, 5/. 14X. 71/. 1877 C Geikie 
Chriit liv. (1879) 657 He gave them each, only a mina, one 
hundred drachmae. 

3. =MA^EU. 

*737 Whistos yosephus p. cl, Maneh, Mna, or Mtna, as 
a com = 6o Shekels. 17,7 Eucycl, Brit, (ed, 3) XII. 37/2 
[Ezekiell tells us that the minah or maneh was valued at 
60 .shekels. 

(mai'tia). Forms: 8 mayaat, 8-9 
mino, minor, 9 minah, minar, miner, myna, 
mynah, myneh, maina, 9- mina. [Hindi mai- 
tta.] A name applied to several different sturnoid 
passerine birds of India and countries further east, 
belonying to the genera Acridotheres and Eulabes, 
esp. Eulabes (formerly Graettia) religiosa, the 
common talking starling of India. In Australia 
also applied to various species of the genera r1/o«d- 
rhina and Myzantha. 

176, Lauv M. Coke yrnt. ii Aup.tiSpe) III. 13T A number 
of line Birds ptesented themselves before me: an Noble Mino 
that I warned to Buy, but [etc.]. 1800 Misc, Tracts In A slat. 
A nn. Reg-. 4/2 T'he inaynat. 2813 J. Furues Oriental Mem, 
1.47 The myneh is a very entertaining bird, ..articulating 
several words in the manner of the starling. 1831 Trelawny 
Adv. Younger Son III, 246 The mina, of deeper blue than 
the sky. 1048 Gould Birds Australia IV, pi. 79 Yellow- 
throated Miner. 1859 Lang Waftd, India 263 A minar was 
cha.sed by a small iiawk. 1879 M. Stokes hid. P'aity 
Tales iv. (1S80) 18 So the dog went to a maina and said: 
* What shall 1 do lo hurt this cat?* 1888 D. Macdonald 
Gum Boughs 146 Yellow-legged miiiahs, lamest ■ of all 
Australian birds. 1893 Myna, Klmna, Minor [see Grackle ij. 
b. tomb,, as mina-bird, ^grackle. 

1782, 1842 Minor Grakle, mino grakle [see Grackle ij. 
1864 CV;<2/«^4r/'x’x Eucycl., Mina bird, 

Minace, obs. be. form of Menace v. 
MinaciotlS (minefjos), a. [C L. minaci-, 
minax (f. tnindri to threaten) v -ous. Cf. It. 
minaccioso.'] Menacing, tlirealening; of a threaten- 
ing character; full of threats or menaces. 

1660 H. More Myst, Godl. 111. iti. 63 Whether the face of 
Heaven, .look upon us with a. .sad and minacious counten- 
ance. 42 X7xr Kbn Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 HI. 349 He 
ghostly Wants supplies, gives inward Joys, Which most 
minacious Crosses overpoi>e. 1889 Abp. Benson in Life II. 
286 He went away with a kind of minacious * Very well 
absol. 2824 Blacfnv, Mag. XVI. 68 You have often a touch 
of the minaceous \sie). 

Hence Mina*ciousl7 adv,, Uina’ciousness. 

1674 Ree. Presbyt. Itwentess (S.H.S.) 43 Donald dow 
Mack conachie . .menaciouslie threatened the Minister. 2864 
Q. Rev. Oct. 571 'J'hc atiitudc of the Papal communion 
before^ this new enemy is iliat of a startled, trembling 
minaciouMiess. Punch 21 Dec. 300/2 Two. .terriers, 

which barked minaciously at my legs. 

Minacity (minie'siu;. [f. L. minac^em, minax 
threaieiiinjj ^see Minacious a.) + -ity.] ‘ Disposi- 
tion to use threats* (J.); denunciation. 

1656 in Blount OVoxx4»^. 18.IZ L. Hunt - yrrm. (1864) 
76 Nor U the divcrtct wiinout its historical minaciiie.^. 1854 
Milman .Ln/. Chr. vi, uL (1864) 111. 481 The warning was 
couched in words of prophetic minacity. 
tMmacy. Obs. A1 so-6-7 m'nacy. [ad. L. 
xniiilicix iiircats, 1 . minic-, minax threatening : see 
Minacious and-Acv.J ^Menmce. 


1565 Stapleton tr. Bede's Hist. Ch. Eng. 17 Saynt Albane 
. .htle heeded the menacies [L. minas] o( the Prince. 2645 
Featly Dippers Dipt 79 According to that dreadful! 
menacy in the second (Commandment, a 2670 Hacket 
Abp. U 'illiams n. (1693) 17 Yet was 1 left under that minacy 
and the minacer..left to his course against me. 

Minah, variant of MinaI and 
Minal, variant of Monaul. 

Minam, van Mennou OiJnexc. 0^47/., a minnow. 
1656 Spelman Villnrc .-^ngl. Pref. 3 What Dragg-net., 
can be so cast to catch all I^linams that come under It I, 
t Illli*nant, a, obs. [f. L. minant-em, pr. pple. 
of minarX to threaten.] That thieatens. 

2646-8 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 I. 297 A Minant 
Exhalation. 

II minar (mina-j). Also 7 myaar. [a. Arab. 
jU. manor, f. loot of ^ nar fire.] A lighthouse, 

a tower, or turret. Cf. Minauet. 

1665 Sir^T. Herbert Trav. (2677) x^a High slender 
Turrets which the Mahometans, .terra. .Minars, i e. Towers, 
328 A Tower, Mynar [4r4/4/. 1634, 2638, manor]. 2864 
Chambers's Encycl. s. v., In India, Minars^ or pillars of 
victory, are frequently erected in connection with mosques.. . 
They . .are divided into stories by projecting balconie-j like 
the minarets. 1898 G. Smith 7':t’4r/z'^ /«4/.6‘/42/xx///!ia. x(x> 
The Taj itself., was illumined by the electric light from its 
four minars and the mosques on either side. 

Minar, variant of Mina-. 
l!i(£iuaret (mi-naret). Forms ; a. 7 minoret, 
8 minarat, miuerat, 9 mecaret, 7- minaret; 
/S. 8-9 minaree, minareh, menareh. [a. Arab. 
mandrel'-, mandrat (in Tuikish pronunciation 

mindre), f. root of ndr fire : cf. Minab. The 
immediate source may be F, minaret', cf, Sp. 
minarete, Pg. minareto. It. minarelto,] A tall 
slender tower or turret, connected with a mosque, 
surrounded by one or more projecting balconies 
from which the muezzm calls the people to prayer, 
a. 1682 Wheler Joiirn. Greece v. 364 They have built a 
Minoret, or tall, slender Steeple ; out of which they make a 
Noise, to call People together, at their set times of Prayer. 
2695 Mottkux Saint-Olon's Mo/occo^ 72 Two' Mo.vques, 
whoseMinaietsareofa coti'-iderabie height. 2728 Morgan 
W/^V;-xI. iv. 257 This Khalifa was the first who erected 
Minarets in the Mo.^ques. 1760 Ann. Reg, 87 All the 
minerets. were thrown down. xSxa Byron Ch. Har, ir. 
x.sxviii, The cross de.scends, thy minarets arise. 1839 Lane 
Arab. Nts. 1. 18 Tbe..menaret of^eacli mosque. 1869 
Tozer Highl. Turkey I. 51^ The minarets and the castle 
which crowns the highest position produce a sti iking elTecC. 

Z775CHANDLER y>v2r/./lx/42/l/’.(2825}I.59Amidthesethe 
tall minarees rise, and white houses glitter, dazzling the 
beholder. 2798 Twedocll in Rem, (2815) 1. 235 0neorthe 
minarehs of St. Sophia. 1839 Lane Arab, Nts, I. 379 The 
mueddvnson the menarehs bad chanted the Selam of Friday. 

b. transf, and Jig, 

z86o IVndall Glac. i. u. 13 This beautiful minaret of ice, 
2870 6. Harte Dickens in Camp i, The dim Sierras, far 
beyond, uplifting Their minarets of snow. 

c. attrib,, as minaret-lop, -tozuer, 

X856 .Vihaz A ret. Expl. I. xviii. 224 A solitary column or 
minaret-tower. 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L, i. 37 The 
only call for prayer n> from the minaret top. 
Minareted (mi'iiat eted), a. Also minaretted. 
[f. Minaret -t- -kd -.] Possessing, furnisUed with, 
or characterized by minarets. 

1844 Ld. Houghton Palm Leaves 238 In the minaretted 
distance gleamed Purple and faint-green relics of the day. 
2893 'V. S. Burrell & Edith E. Cothell Ind, Mem* 37 
The family mosque, a tiny minareted building. 
Minar^eut (minaudgent). [f. (AijU)MrN(iUH 
-t- Ar( 3ENT.J . A kind of aluminium-bronze. 

1875 in Knight Diet. Mcch. ?», v. i889_Brannt ATn-j/J/i 
Sf Wildberger's Metallic Alloys 322 Minargent. This 
alloy, which has a very beautiful white color, is composed 
of copper 2o„o parts, nickel 700, tungsten 5o,alununium 10. 

Miaas(s)e, obs. Sc. forms of Menace v. 
Minati, obs. form of Manatee. 

Minatorial (minatoTial), a. [f. Minatory + 
-AL.j Minatory, threatening. 

1885 in CasselCs Encycl. Diet. ; and in later Diets. 

Hence Mlnato'rlaJly adv. - MinatouiIiY. 

1847 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

Minatorily (mi naiorili), adv. [f. Minatory 
+ -LY^,] In a minatory or threatening manner. 
a 2670 Hacket Abp. Williams i. (1603) 103 HU other 
Works being prohibited so strictly and minatorily, that 
Bishops might not read them. 

Minatory (mrnatoii), 47. and jA A 1 so 6 miuo- 
tary, mynatory, 6-7 rainatoiie. [ad. OK. mina- 
ioire, ad. late L. mindldrius. f. tnindri lo threaten.] 
A. adj. Expressing, uttering, or conveying a 
threat; also, of the nature of a thieat or menace; 
threatening, menacing. 

XS32 More Confnt. Tindale Wks. 612/x Those wordes be 
mynatory and threttes. 2543 Ghaetiin Contn. Harding 
522 Kyng kychard..reieCtcd the dukes request with many 
spiiefuH and minotary woordes. 2577 Stanvhurst Descr. 
Irel. in Holinshed VI. 29 With rough and minaionc 
speeches [he] began to menace them. 1644 Bui.wkb ChiroU 
59 This minatory Agitation of ihe Hand. tSst Carlyle 
Sterling i. xdi, Considerable clouds of Invasion .. hung 
minatory over the North and Norih-^^l of fipt^in. 2808 
Bodley France 11. tv, vii. 435 A doctrine minatory to the 
army of France. 

t®. ^b, A threat, a menace. Obs, rare. 

2572 Bubleich in Digged /fw^nxx. (2655) 334 With 

some sweet minatorics, he intrated that he might be staled. 
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MIKCED MEAT. 


i686 Evelyn Diary 22 Sept., The Emperor sending his 
Minatories to the King of Denmaik. 

Miaature, obs. form of Miniatuke. 

(I STinauderie [Fr., f. minatider 

to put on affected expressions, f. mine expression 
of face : see Mien.] Coquettish airs. 

1763 H. Walpole Let. to Mann ii Au^., The Duchess., 
is a heap of minauderie.s and affectations. 1823 Scott 
Peveril xl,lSheJ neglected nothing that effrontery and min* 
auderie could perform to draw upon herself some portion of 
the King’s observation. 1849 'I hackcray Fendennis xlvii, 
How much pleasanter than the minauderies of the young 
ladies in the baihrooms. 

. Miuaul, variant of Monaul. 
tminaway. Chiefly »SV. Obs, Also 7 miu- 
naway, 8 minuwae, 9 minowaye, minua. 
Phonetic adoption of F. menuet^ Minuet. 

?x693 Ballady Constant Coridon ii, No Minnaway Dance, 
or Boree, Was ever so sweet a strain. 1787 Burns Let. to 
IK Nicol t June, She. .tipper-taipers, when she taks the 
gate, hrst like a lady's gentlewoman in a minuwae. x8x6 
Hogg Poetic Mirror (1817! 202 The Otar dancit ane mino- 
waye. xSax (see Mince i#. 6 b], x8a6 Galt inx/ o/Zamfr 
xiv, Like a maid of honour dancing a minaway wi’ the 
lord*chancellor. 

X/tince mins), sb. [f. Mince v.] 

1 . Minced meat; mincemeat. 

tz 1850 Rossetti Dante fr Circ. jj. (1874) 274 Then let them 
hew me to ^uch mince ,As a man’s limbs may make. 1863 
(see Hash sb. x]. 1869 Mrs. Stowe Olddoivn Folks xxvii. 
(1870) 305 * We cliildren ’ were employed in chopping mince 
for pies. 1899 O. Seaman ht Cap Dells (1900) 84 l*hose 
pies at which you annually wince, Hearing the tale how 
happy months will follow Proportioned to the total mass of 
mince You swallow. , 

2. An act of Mnincin"* in speech or gesture. 

Richardson 1837 has a quot. in which mince is a misprint 
for mintfe. The sense appears in many later Diets., and 
though no aulhoiily is cited, It is so completely according 
to analogy that it might be used without producing any 
sen.se of novelty. 

lUtince (mins),^/. Forms: a. 4-6 mynce, 5-6 
mynse, 5 mence, (7 minze), 6-7 minse, 
6- mined ; fi, dial. 5 mynsh, 7 mincho, 9 
minsh, 6- minch. [Late ME. mynce^ mynsh^ 
ad. OF. minder, minchier (inod.F. mUuer), 
accentual variant of -popular L. *ini- 

niitidre, f. L. minuiia (see Minutia), f. minuius 
Minute a. Cf. It. mintmare and {flm) 7 nendre.'] 

1 . Irans. To cut or chop (meat, etc.) small, or 
in little pieces, f Also, to cut up tobacco. 

a.?tf tyys Form o/Cury la Mynce Oynouns and cast 

};er to Safronn and Salle. 01420 Liber Cocorum x8 

Above bese herbus a ly tul larde Sinalle myncyd. c X430 T^vo 
Cookery^bks, 41 pen mence Sawge. 0x460 J. Russell Bk. 
Nurture 400 Mynse hem (xc. partridges, etc.] smalle in l>e 
siruppe. xsss w. Watkemam Fardle Facions r. 48 Rawe 
fleshe very hnely^minced. x6xx Middleton & Dekker 
Roaring" Cirle 11. x. C 3 Shee that minces Tobacco. 1693 
J. Dryden in DtydeiCs yuvcnal xiv, (1697) 353 The least 
Remains of which they mince, and dre.ss It o'er again to 
make another Mess. 1726 Swift Gulliver 11. i, [At dinner] 
The Wife minwcd a bit of Meat, then crumbled ^ome bread 
on a Trencher, and placed it before me. a 1756 Mrs. 
Haywood .V«t> Present (iTJt) 159 Mince very fine the white 
of a chicken. 1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's L. xxxiv, The 
sergeant asked furpepperand .salt ; minced the food fine and 
made it savoury. 1887 Span's Honseh. Manageny 284 
Mince the fiesh of a hen lobster tb the size of small dice. 

absol. X875 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) I. 230 .\nd who has to 
kill and skin and mince and boil and roast ? The cook, I said. 

0. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool 0/ Qual. 11792) I.^ 291 .A small 
joint of meat, . .served us cold, hashed and minched, from 
one week to the other. xSzx [see 7]. 1880 Jamieson, To 
M inchf Minsh, to cut into small plece.s. 

b. To Chop up or grind small with a knife or 
mincing-machine and cook (meat, usually the 
remains of a joint, etc., left from a previous meal). 

Mod. We will have the cold meat minced for dinner to*day. 

c. trails/. To cut (a person) in small pieces. 
x6o2 Shaks. Ham. ii. ii. 537 She saw Pyrrhus make mali* 

cious sport In mincing with ms Sword her Husbands limbes. 
1607 — Timoft IV. iii. 122 Spare not the Babe.,Thinke it a 
Bastard . . And mince it sans remorse. 1648 Gage lyest Ind. 
200 Fearing that many would fall upon him cowardly and 
mince him small in pieces. 1742 Pope Dune. iv. 120 Revive 
the Wits ! But murder first, and mince them all to bits. 
18x9 Shelley Cyclops 359 He. .minces their flesh and gn.iws 
their bone With his cursed teeth. 1896 Farmer & Henley 
Slang, Mince (meaical students’), to dissect, 

0, 1635 Heywood Hierarchie 11.64 Thinking to minch me 
into parts and fleece Me of my right, 
f d. To cut or slash. Ohs. rare, 
a 1560 Bf.con ycjvel 0/ Joy Wks. 11. 19 b, Theyr dublets 
and hoses, ..for the most parte are so mynsed cuite and 
iag^ed, that [etc.]. 1582 Stanyhurst /Eueis 11. (Arb.) 63 
Lyk on a mountayn thee tree dry wytliered oaken Sliest by 
the clowne Coridon ru.sticks with twibbiJ, or hatchet. Then 
the ire deepe minced, far chopt dooth lerrifye swinckers. 

t e. The alleged proper term for ; To carve (a 
plover). Ohs. 

X486 Bk. St. Albans F vij b, Plouer Mynsed. 15x3 Bk. 
Kcrnynge’va Babees Bk. 151 Wynge that quayle mynce that 
plouer ihye that pegyon. x66x R abisha Cookery Dissected^ 
253 Mince th.ai Plover. 1840 H. Ainsworth Tower 0/ 
Loudon xxxix. In the old terms of his art, he leached the 
brawn,. .minced the plovers, thighed the pigeons. 

2. trails/. zxiA Jig. To cut up, subdivide minutely. 
Also with up. t To mince away, to nullify by 
multiplied petty exceptions, 
cu c 1450 Si. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6758 .All norlhumberlande 
prouynce He thoght as croms-of brede to mynce. 1581 


Mulcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 100 To mince his labour 
so, as ech one can haue but some lithL 1639 Fuller Holy 
iPar w. xxi. (1640) 264 We will not take notice of Germanic 
as it is minced into pettie Principalitus. . 168^ T. R. Fiew 
Govt, 62 'I'he Jesuits there have.. mtne’d away all 

the old remains of Morality and Conscience, a 1748 Watts 
Improv. Mindw. vi, §2(1801)241, 1 have always tiioughtita 
mistake in the preacher to mince hU text or his subject too 
small, by a great number of subdivisions. 1853 Marsden 
Early Pnrit.j^w Their [ir. the Puritans’] sermons were not 
Studiously minced up in liny fragments. 

rejl. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. i.§ 8 Nor contented 
with a general breach or dichotomy with their Church do 
subdivide and mince themselves almost into Atom.s. 

0 . 1637 Rutherford Lett. 11 M^t., And letChristhaveall 
your love, without mmehing or dividing it. 17x2 M. Henry 
Life P. Henry Wks. 1853 II. 647/1 In his exposition's, he 
leduced the matter of the chapter . . read to some heads ; 
not by a logical analysis, which often mincheth it too small, 
f 3 . To diminish, take away from. Obs. 

а. 1646 J. Benbrigge Vsura. Acconi. 20 He that minceth 
his e'.taie, _doth diminish the Magistrate's Right [=Taxes]. 

0. 1499 in iV. Riding Rec. (1894) 178 Wherby the seid 
wode IS mynshed* and hurt. x6^ Birnic Kirk-Buriall 
(1833) 35 Lawles.'te publicans, lyke Hophnees with elcrookes 
to miuc.te and not ^r^amueles, to mense the oflerings of God. 

4 . To lessen or diminish in representation ; to 
make little of, minimize ; to disparage ; to pal- 
liate, extenuate (faults). Now rare. 

a 159X H. Smith Serm. (1637) 395 Wee mince our sins as 
though they needed no forgivenesse. 1609 W. M. Man in 
Moonc (Percy Soc.>46To mince and extenuate any laudable 
part in her, but to disphayandaugment whatsoever deformity 
you know by her. 1638 Ford Lady's Trial 1. iii. Be gone 
Fuielli, doe not mince one syllable Of what you heare. 
a 1676 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. vii. 186 The Author of 
the DissertatIon..seems to minco the Universality of the 
Flood. 1685 Drvden Sylt'OT Pref, a 3 b. If to mmee his 
meaning, , , 1 had . . omitted some part of what lie [rr, Lucre- 
tius] said,.. I certainly had wrong’d him. 1727 Swift 
Gulliver, Lei./r. Capt. G. to Sympson 14 You have either 
omitted some material circumstances, or minced or changed 
them in such a manner that 1 do hardly know mine own 
work. X736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet., To mince or pass a 
thing slightly over. 1839 Bailey Festus v, (1848)41 Ye 
see 1 do not mince the truth for ye. 

+ b. absol. Obs, 

x6ts Jackson Creed tv. 11. vi. § s Abraham., was then re- 
justified not by works though not without faith, as Bellar- 
miue minceth, but by faith without wotks, as the Apostle 
strongly and peremptorily infers, xfixx ist Bk, DiscipU Ch. 
Si.ot. Pref. (164X} A 3, Some of the Disciples. .at first did 
mince, and sparingly speake, but afterward practise and 
loudly preach ; that (etc.J. i68x Glanvill Saddueismus^ ir. 
(1726) 455 Who confidently and without mincing, denied 
that there was any such Being. 

c. To mince the matter*, in early use, to ex- 
tenuate or make light of the particular matter in 
question. Now only in negative contexts, to 
moderate one's language in condemnation, to ex- 
press oneself politely or delicately. So to mince 
matters. 

a X53S [see Mincing vbl. sb. 2]. 1604 Siiaks. Oth. 11. hi. 
247 lago, Thy bonestle and love doth mince this matter, 
flaking it light to Cassio. 1649 Br. Hall Cases Consc. 
(1650) 160 Some Doctors., would either excUbe, or mince the 
matter. x668 Owen Nat. ^ Power Indw. Sin Wks. 1851 VJ, 
315 Here it [4c. the law] minceth not the mailer with Sinners. 
1679 J. Goouman Penit. Pard. in. v. (17131 335 A learned 
Jew endeavours to mince the matter, and to turn the story 
into an allegory. 17.^* Richardson Pamela II. 82 Well, 
Tom, said he, don't mince the matter. 7*e]i me, before Mrs. 
Andrews, what they said. *778 Mme. D’Arblay Diary 26 
Aug., His determination not to mince the matter, when he 
thought reproof at all deserved. 2840 Carlyle Heroes ii. 
(1858) 239 A candid ferocity, if the case call for it, is in him ; 
he does not mince matters I 1857 W. Collins Dead Secret 
It. ii, (1861) 49 A man’s speculative view depends — not to 
mince the matter— on the state of his secretion>. iSpiMas. 
Oliphant Jems. iv. iii. 483 Language of condemnation .. 
made when men did not mince matters. 

d, f To report (expressions) euphemistically 
(<?^j.); to moderate (one's language), restrain 
(one’s words) within the bounds of politeness or 
decorum. Also to mince it. To mince an oath : 
to substitute some euphemistic perversion for it 
(also used in sense 5). 

• 1399 Shaks. Hen, F , v. u. 130, 1 know no wayes to mince 
it in loue, but directly to say, I louc you. x6o6 — Ant. <5* 
Cl. I, ii. 109 Ant. Speake to me home, Mince not the general , 
tongue, name Cleopatra as she is call’d in Rome. 2720 I 
Swift Advice Vng. Poet Misc. (1722) 107 My young ■ 
Master, who at first but minc'd an Oath, is taught there to 
mouth it gracefully, and to swear, as he reads French, Ore 
roiundo. 1734 Richardson Grandison Ul. vii, 112 Shall 
I give it you in plain English ? You don't use to mince it, 
X826 Disraeli V'iv. Cfeyu.u, I will not mince my words. 
2897 S. S. Sfricce Li/e T. IFakley xxxiL 294 These were 
hard sayings, but men did not mince their words in those days. 

5 . a. Irans. To utter in an affectedly refined 
manner; to pronounce with affected elegance, 
‘clip’ (one’s words), b. absol. or intr. To speak 
with affected elegance or delicacy of pronunciaiion. 

1549 CoVerdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Tkess. 3 We came not 
unto you with brauging, . . nor curiously mincing a sorte of 
great wordes. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. 11. Wks. 1834 II. 
Z79 Low spake the lass, and lisp'd and minced the while. 
1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1893) I. x. 347 (The] 
fine gentleman who minced bis mother tongue. 

б. intr. To walk with s.iort steps or with 
affected preciseness or nicety; to walk in an 
affected manner; to show affectation or affected 
delicacy in manner of gait. Also to mince it. 


1362 Jack Juggler (Roxb. Club) 9 She minceth, she bride- 
leth, she swimmeth to and Iro. 2567 Drant Horace, Ep. 
I. xiv. E V, Thou ha',t no trippinge trull to mince u with the 
nowThat thou roighst foote it vnto heras uimbleas acow. 
rS93 DkAytON Eel. vii. 13 Now Shepheards. dn neate 
J ackets minsen on the Playnes. 2598 Shaks. Merry IK v, L 
9 Fall. Away I say, lime weares, hold vp your head & 
mince. x6xi Bible Isa. iii. 16 The daughters of Zion are 
Jiautie, and walke with stretched forth necks, and wanton 
eye', walking and mincing [marg., tripping nicely] as they 
goe, and making a tinkeling with their feet. x6i6 R. C. 
Times' Whistle etc. (1871) 133 Then gan she trip it proudlie 
one the toe, And mince it finely vpon London sireelC'^. a 1639 
W. Prototypes r. xix.(i64o)24oZ^iincingwithones 

feete, or any other affected kind of going, Is an act of haughti- 
nesse. 1736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet., To mince it in walking. 
1753 Foote Eng. m Paris i. Wks. 1799 3^ *11^® 

all puppies, mincing and dancing, and chattering. 1826 
Blackxu. Mag. XX. 484 She. .minced, and primmed, and 
tossed her head. x868 Miss AlcottZ.iV. Women\ix, It was 
a comical sighl to see her mince along. 2892 StevensoN & 
L. Osbourne Wrecker ii, 28 My aunt might mince and my 
cousins bridle, but there was no getting over the solid 
physical fact of the .stone-mason in the chimney-corner, 
b, trails. To per.orm or enact mincingly, 

1603 Dekker Batchelar's Banq. xi, Fine Dames and 
dainetye Girles . . whoe can finely mince lht.ir measures. 
2603 Shaks. Lear iv. \ i. 122 Behold yond simpring Dame, 
..that minces Vertue & do’s shake the head to heare of 
pleasures rame. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche 111. clxxxii, To 
the ground Three times .she bows, and with a modest grace 
Minces her spruce retreat. 2821 in A. Lowson J. Quid- 
foltoio (iBpo) 233 [ The witch] Could mince a minua on mist. 
Or caper on a cloud ! 

7. Comb. The verb-stem used atirib. a. with 
object-noun, as in f miuce-speech, one who 
* minces * his language ; b. in the sense of ‘ minced *, 
as in t mince-coUop, Mincemeat, Mince-pie. 

0. xfiaz Bratkwaite Nat. Einbassie,exz. (1877J 278 Mins- 
speech, nufT-pace .sleeke-skin, and perfum'd breath. 

H. xSax G.alt Ayrslu Leg. xxv. (1895) 223 A steam-inglne 
that miiiches mtiich-collops as natural as life. 

t lUi'nceative, a. and sb. Obs. In 7 mynsa- 
tiva, minsitive. [f. Mince +-ATiVE.j 2 k. adj. 

? Mincing, affected, b. sb. ? One given to mincing. 

x6oi B. JoNsoN Poetaster tv. i, Neuer say, your Lordship, 
nor your Honour; but, you, and you my Lord, and my 
Ladle : the other they count loo simple and minsitiue. 
x6o6 Sir C. Cooseeappe i. it. B ij b, Tis the mind of man, 
,.io affect new fa^hions; but to our Mynsaiiue.s forsooth; if 
he come like to your Besognio, or your bore, so he bee rich 
or emphaticall, tiiey care not. 

Minced (minst), ///. a. [f. M ince v. + -ed 1 .] 

1 . Of meat, etc.; Cut up or chopped into very 
small pieces. H/inced collops, see CoitopJ 2 c. 
See also Minced me.vt, Minced-pie. 

C1420 l.ider Cocortint C1862) 17 Frye smalle mynsud 
onyone In oyle. 0x430 Two Cookery'hks. 25 Also mencyd 
Dates, Clowes, Macesletc.]. C1450 Ibid. xxoTake vynegre 
and puudie gingere, salt, and cast a-poti l>e mynced shulaer 
(of miuion]. ? a 1584 Tom Thumhc 100 in Haxl. E. P. P. II. 
i5i His mother into a pudding thru.st Her sonne instead of 
minced fat. iBzx Lamb E/ia Ser. 1. Grace before meat. One 
whoprofesses tolike minced veal. xZ^3Mrs. Beeton's Cookery 
Bk. iii/i Minced Fowl— an Entr6e(Cold Poultry O)okery). 
b. fig. (See Mince v. 2.) 

X581 Mulcaster Positions vlii. (2887) 53 Writers make to 
many, and to finely minced distinctions. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 6* 
Cr. I. ii. 279 Is not birth, beauty. ..ind so forth : the Spice 
and salt that season.s a man? Cres. 1, a minc'd man and 
then to be bak’d with no Date in the pye, ior then the 
mans’ dates out. 

2 . Uuered or performed in a mincing or affected 
manner. ? Obs. 

*545 BrinklowCi?////?/. i.SThe mombled and mynsed Masse 
(wherby neither God is glorifyed, nor the hearers edifyed). 
*553 BzeoHRe/iques of Ronie{j363) 117 The minsed mustke 
that now beareth chief rule in Churches. 
t 3 . Diminished; deprived of some essential 
part, mutilated. Ohs. 

1609 J. Rawlinson Fishermen Fishers of Men 34 A 
minced and curtail mainteinance. 2695 Sage Fund. Charter 
(1697) 2 16 Giving us onlya Minced account of thB 
Petition. 1707 Vuipone 15 [Of the Scotch Representation 
at the Union.] To agree to such a minced Representative, 
and give away the Birth-rights of their Lords, Barons and 
Boroughs. 

b. Of an oath : see Mince v. 4 d. 

1880 Brewer ReadePs Handbk. (1885) 606 Mr. Mantalini 
..is. .noted for. .bis minced oaths [etc.]. 

liSiiiced meat. 


1 . a. Meat cut or chopped up very small. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens i. ciii. 146 Chopte or minsed meate. 
2585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Foy in. xi. 90 b, Pies ef 
minced meate, and rice. 1626 Racon .Sylva § 46 '' iih a 
good strong Chopping-knife, mince the two Capons, .as small 
as ordinary Minced Meat. 1839 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 223 
Stuffed with rice ahd minced meat. 

b. = Mincemeat i b. Also atirib.^ rare or Obs. 

2762 Gelleroy Loud. Cook 236 Mix 3'our minced meat and 
sweetmeats accordingly. 1824 Mi.'-s AlirroRO K ilmgea^x. 
235 The apple-room, the pear-bin, the chce.se-|oft, the minted- 
meaC clo-'-et were household words- 2885 in CasselCs .c/i- 
tyel. Diet. ,, , . 

2 . fig. Any thing cut up very small; esp. in 
phrases : see Mincemeat 2. 

1649G.DANIE1. Trmarch., Hen. /F, xxxiv. Jieighbour 
Kinrs..H«Court-iby his Ambassxdo^ and fitlv with a 

new minc’t-ment, seuemi appetites. i6£3 Dxvpen Eeenw^s 
Lm’C tv ii. The sun and moon, and those little minced-meats 
of them. 177X Nugent Hht . Fr. Gerutul II. =oS So as to 
displume him, -so. in short, ns to nnitc mmeed-mut of 
hiin 1898 A. Balfoub Bjl Stroke o / Stverd xxi, Father 
Miguel. . was straightway resolved into minced meat. 
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MINCINGLY.. 


+ Mvncedness. Obs. ran-', [f. Misced 

ip. a. + -NES 3 .J Affected delicacy. 

1583 Stubbes Anal. Abus. i. (1879) 78 Their coynesse in 
'geitifrcs, their minsednes in woords and speaches. 

Minced-pie. 

1 . = Mince-pib I. Now only U.S. 

a. iSoyK. JoHusos PUas. Conceilt’s Ol(b //cbsoniPercySoc.) 
9 Crammmj their bellies with minced pyes. 1655 Moufet 
ic Bensct HealtKs hnprov. (1746) 297 Dates are usually 
put Into. .minced pies. 1748 Mrs. Hakrjson Honse-Kpr.'s 
Focket-Bk. ii. (ed. 4) 6 Christmasor Minced Pyes, are gene- 
rally brought in with the first Course, z’jsi Scots Mag. 
Oct. 491/t The fore corner of my hat was considerably ele- 
vated and shortened, so that it resembled. .the corner of a 
minced pye. 1763 Gellerov Land. Cook 237 Minced Pies 
with Eel, or Oysters. 1873 Schele de V 2.\ve. Americanisms 
506 Minced-pies represent in America the English Christ mas- 
pies. 

jS. 1609 Dekker Works Jbr Armorojtrs Wks. (Gro.sart) 
IV. 1x7 And vpon Christmas day (in stead of minched pyes) 
had no better cheere then prouant. 

2 . = Mince-pie 2. 

1739 Gkav Let. to West 22 I^Iay, Sugar-loaves and minced- 
pies of yew. 

lUCi'nceiueat. [Altered from Minced meat : 
see Mince v. 7 b.] 

1 . t a- = Minced meat i a. Obs. 

1747 Mrs. G LASSE iv. 60 Then lay in, your Dish 

a layer of Mince-meat. 

Jig. X742 Pope Dune. iv. 228 notSy Slobzeus,. .an author, 
who gave his Common-place book to the public, where we 
happen to find much Mince-meat of old books. 

b. A mixture made of currants, raisins, sugar, 
suet, apples, almonds, candied peel, etc., and some- 
times meat chopped small ; used in mince-pies. 

1845 Eliza Acto.w Mod. Cookery 358 Mince Pies. Butter 
some tin pattypans well, and line them evenly with fine puff 
pa^te rolled thin ; fill them with mincemeat [etc.]. z886 
G. R. Sims Rin^ o' Bclls^ etc. iv. ii. 129 My wife makes 
her own mincemeat and her own plum-puddings. 

2 . To make mincemeat of {ti person), and similar 
phrases: To cut or chop him into very small 
pieces ; to destroy, to annihilate. 

a. 1663 Cow'LEy CutierColmanSt.w.iy^ I’ll hew thee Into 
so many Morsel.'^, that [etc.]... Thou shalt be Mince-meat, 
Worm, within this Hour. 1708 AIrs. Centlivrr Busy Body 
11. iii, If I should find a man in the house I’d make mince- 
meat of him. x8s3 Ld. Str.\n’gfori> in Croker Papers (1884) 
in. xxviii. 296 Iney blame you for letting: Johnny Russell 
off so easily [in a reviewl, when you might have made 
mincemeat of him. 1903 L. Stephen Stud. Biog. IV. ii. 76 
Macaulay . . makes mincemeat of Southey’s . . eNposItlons 
of political economy, 

8-.<sx774 D. Graham Writings (1883) 1 . 136 Which made 
him minch-meat for the grave. 

Hence lUl'ncemaat v. irans.^ to cut to pieces. 

1879 ATCHERi.EY/^^^/'At»/f 202 Concluding that! was about 
to be mincemeated by a Basuto impL X897 Gunter Susan 
Turnb. ii. 15 Bring him up here, or.. I’ll mincemeat you ! 

Ullmce-pie*. [Alteration of Minced- pie : see 
Mince v» 7 b.J 

1 . A pie containing mincemeat (see Mincemb vt i b) . 

Usually, one of the small pies (now commonly round, but 
cf. quots. 1807 bclowaiid 1753 s. y. AIiNCEO-riE) which forni 
a ptoroinent part of English Christmas fare. 

o. ^ x6oo [see 33. _ i66i-3 Pepvs Diary 6 Jan., We had, 
besides a good chine of beef and other good cheer, eighteen 
mince pie- in a dish, the number of the years that he hatix 
been married. 1673 SiiadWell Epsom Wells iv. Wks. 
1720 II. 247 For currants to make miiice-pyes with, xrrxx-xa 
Swift Jrnl. to Stella 2 Jan., I see nothin' here like Christ- 
mas, except brawn and mince-pies in places where I dine. 
X747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery 116 Lent Mince Pies. 1807 
Southey Espriella's Lett. III. 384 Old bridges danger- 
ously narrow, and angles in them like the corners of an 
English mince-pie, for the foot-passengers to lake shelter in. 
«x 83 S Parr in Chambers Bk. Davs 18641 II. 73p/2 Plea>e 
to sc^y Chri>tmas-pie, not mince-pie; mince-pic is puri- 
t.anicab 1867 Trollope C/iran. Barset I. xix. 167 There 
was roast pork and mince-pies, and a bottle of wine. 

p. ^1846 M A. Richardson Local Hislor. Table-bk. VIII. 
377 ’Tis 1 that’s to .. send thee to Satan to make minch 
Pies. 1889 <V. W, Line. Gloss., i^Iinch-pie, a mince-ple. 
It is said that mincepies tninchpies are not quite the 
same. Minckpies, wc are told, have meat in their composi- 
tion ; mincepies have not. 

2 . tranf A yew-tree or other shrub cut or 
trimmed to the sh.npe of a mince-pie. 

1756 Mk& Delany in Li/e <5r Corr. (i86r) III. 433 The 
gardens laid out in the old-fashioned way of mince-pies, 
arbours, and sugarloafyews. 

3 . alt rib. an I Comb. 

1600 Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood'xx. S Or Minceple- 
like lie mangle out the slaue. xjoS Month Jan. 35 Pitt’s 
* inince-pie * Administration'', as they were sarcasticallv 
called. ^ 

Mincer (mi-nsDi). [f. Mince h. +-eii1.] 

1 . A person who minces or diops small. 
x6ix .Niiddli:tos& Dekker RoaringGirlw.x. Green. 

Troth, this [tobacco] is finely shred. Lax. Oh women are 
the best mincers. 1850 Scouesdy Cheex'crs Whalem. Adz-. 
V. (xSsq) 67 i’hc mincer with a iwo-liandcd knife slashes it 
nearly through into thin slices, 
b. A mincing-machine. 

1885 Fall Mall G. 31 Mar. 3/2 How many mincers are in 
u-'C at workhouNCS which [etc.]. X904 Doily AVtur 19 May 

In the East-end .. there is a large trade in converting 
horse fiesh by means of the mincer. One thing is certain— 
these are not ii^old as horse flesh sau.sagcs. 
t 2 . One who diminishes or disparages. Obs. 
Tcnr.y''0n’s‘ use (quol. 1847I Is fig. of x, but prob. echoes 
some example of the >b. in this sense or of Mince r. 4. 

1619 Miciveesinus Ixxiv. 737 She accounted his 


Fame a Mincer, and .. a Halfe-’reporter of his Prosperitie 
and Wisedome. [1847 Tennyson Princess iv. 494 Mincers 
of each other’s fame.) 

3 . One who minces words : one who speaks 
mincingly or in an affected manner. 

X587 Fleming Conttu Holinshed HI. 1284/2 Nicholas 
Slanleie, whome Leland the minser and refiner of all Eng 
lish names dooth most curiousUe in Latine call Nicholauin 
Stenelegiuvi. 1867 A. J. Eixis E. E, Pronunc. i. iii. § 4. 194 
The mincer, so far from drop;)ing the front of the tongue 
from the palate, raises the middle part and produces (Ij) 
which degenerates into (i), as in Modern French, 
t IKCrncheu. Obs^ Forms; i mynecenu, 
-ceenu, mtmecenu, 3 inun(e)cliene, 4-5 myn- 
choun, 4-6 -yn, 5 -on, -eon, -un, -ine, 5-6 
-ion, 5, 8-9 -en, 6-7 minchun, -eon, 6, 8 myn- 
chin, 7 minching, 7-9 -in, -en, (9 mynekin) ; 
4-5 m 3 ynchen(e, -yn; 4-5 menchon, -en, 5 
-one, 7 -ion, mention; 4-5 monchyn, -on(e, 
-en, 5 -ioun. [OE. mynecenu (:— prehistoric 
*mnnikini) fern, of munuc Monk.] A nun. 

The distinction suggested in quot. 1844 between *min- 
chens * and ‘ nuns ' does not seem to have any foundation 
in the use of the words. 

c 1000 ^Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker 155/26 Moziacha^ zicl 
inonialis, mynecenu. CX205 Lay. 28476 And heo wes .. 
munechene. c 13x5 Shokeham 7 Sacraments 1780 Sudeakne 
mey be ywedded nau^t, Monek, munechene, ne frere [AA?, 
muneche, ne no frere}. 1387 Trcvisa Higden (Roll.s) VI, 
403 Sche was i-made mynchoun \p.r. monchon, meynchyn]. 
X39S E. E. Wills (1882) 6 My suster Thomase Blount, Men- 
cnoim of Romeaeye. CX420 Chron. Vilod. 3927 pere was 
a mynchun w*-inne pat abbay bo, }>e wheche was come off 
hey^e lynage. c 24^0 St. Cut/wert iSxirtcts) 7164 par war, 
in diuers mansiouns Duelland, monky.s and monchiouns. 
1483 Caxton Paris < 5 * (1868) 39, I would rather make 

you a noune or a menchon. 1495 IPi/l 0/ Tcrbuck (Somer- 
set Ho.i, Euery mynchion w* in the same abbey. 1538 in 
Lett. Suppress. Afonasteries (Camden) 228 Many of the 
mynchys [read mynchyns] be also agyd. a 1539 in A rchseo- 
login XLVU. 54 That eucry nunne and mynebin of this 
house . , ob.serue ther deuyne serulce. 1603 Stowe Surv. 
X34 Pertayning to the Minchuns, or nuns of Saint Helens. 
x6xi Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vn. v. 215 Ermengith a mention. 
Ibid. xi. 256 Lady NUhglth . . was a Menchion. 1658 
Phillips, MinchingSi an ancient word for those consecrated, 
whom we call Nuns. 1844 Lincard Angto-Sax.Ch. (1858) 
I, V. 198 note X The mynekins were so called from the 
Saxon ‘ munuc *, because they observed the rule of the 
monks, while the nun.s observed the rule of the canons. 

trans/. 1^31 Elyot Gov. hi. xviii, A Mynchen in the 
temple of Diana. 

b. allrib. fOS minchen clothing\ also in the names 
of places, as Minchen lane., -meadow, -wood. 

1387 Trevisa Higdeit (RcIH) VI. 473 pis Wilfritha was 
nou^t verrayliche a mynchoun .. but for drede of kyng 
Edgar . . sche took mynchene clopynge. XS98 Stow Sztrv. 97 
A Uiirde lane out of I ower-slreete, on the North side, Is 
called Minebeon or Minion lane. 1640 Somner Aniiq. 
Canierb. 69 The which Wood retaines to this day the name 
of JMinclien-Wood, a x6pt Aubrey Nat. Hist. Wilts (1847) 
49 About Priory St, Marie^ and in the MineJun-meadowes 
there,, .there is infinite variety of plants. 

Mincliery (mrntjori). Forms: 7 min- 

cherie, zniuchioiirea, 8 minshery, 9 mynchery, 
8 - minchery. [f, Minchen 4- -uy. 

First recorded as the propernameof the conventual build- 
ing at Littlemore near O.xford, and thence adopted in general 
application by archaizing writers.] 

1661 Wood Li/e tO. H. S.) 1 . 403 An antient house called 
Alincherie, or Alinchionrea, that is ‘the place of nunns’, 
founded there of old time. 1710 Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) 
III. 84 A great many Bone.s of hlen, etc., found at the 
Jlinshery by Littlemore. 1841 F. E, Paget Tales 0/ byilage 
(1852) 225 Upon condition that a mynchery las the Saxon 
nunneries were called) should be forthwith erected. XB93 
W. D. Macray Catal. Bodl. MSS. v. iii. 474 The view of 
Littlemore Alinchery Is given in three states. 

' llMinchiate (mfqkia’tc), [It., sb.pl.; in Florio 
menchiatie.] A card game chiefly played 
in Tuscany, a modification of tarot. Also, as 
plural (the original use), the cards used in the game. 

1768 Baretti Acc. Manners Cusi. Italy II. 2x9 The 
games 1 me.Tn, arc those which wc form out of those cards 
called Minchiate and Tarroccds. Ibid., Both the minchi* 
ate and the tarrocco’s consist of five suits instead of four, 
as common cards do. 1803 R. Smith in Arclueologia XV, 
140 There is no game on the cards, .. that requires closet 
attention ., than this of Minchiate. Ibid., A complete set 
of Minchiate cards, such as have been long in use at Flor- 
ence. Ibid, 14X A Minchiate pack consists of ninety-seven 
cards, of which fifty-six are oalled CartigUa, forty Tarocchi, 
and one Matto. 2905 Athenxnm 18 Nov. 684/z For those 
with a taste for long-drawn out pleasures, tarot and min- 
chiate— for others, basset, trappola, [etc.]— succeeded each 
other as fashionable games. 

Minchun, variant of Minchen Obs. 

Mincing (mi-nsig), vbl. sb. [f. Mince v.+ 
-inqI] 

1 . The action of chopping or cutting up into 
very small pieces ; f coiicr. a small shred or piece 
(of meat, etc.)- 

1598 Florio, Smiuuzzoli, mincings, mammocks, shreds 
or small peeces. x6z6 Bao>n Sj-lz^a S 54 Mincing of meat, 
as in Pics, . . .saueth the Grinding of the Teeth. 1638 Raw- 
ley tr. Bacon's Li/e a* Death «i650i 47 Gravies of Meat, 
and ^ihe Mincings of them small well-seasoned. 1899 W//- 
butCs Syst, Mea.y\\\.7^-j Scarification consists in a minc- 
ing of the lupus tissue by the knife. 

2. 'j’he action of e.xtenuating, minimizing, pal- 
liating, or glossing over a matter; the suppression 
of part of a fact or statement. 


'0. 1533 More Dehell. Salem Wks. 964/2 The myncynge 
of suche matters. <1x591 H. Smith Jk'X'f. (XS66-7) 1.440 
A spiritual ear can hextr God reproving this land for this 
mincing of his worship. 1701 NoRRis/rtVa/ World i. iL 131 
What means this mincing and this disguising of a plain and 
unavoidable truth? x8W Felton LV. I. xoo 

If they [Homer's characters] get angry, out it come'i,..wiih 
no mincing of phrase. 

p. x6o4 T. Wright Passions (1620) 2^ It is admirable 
how the minching and particularizing of the object of de. 
light increaselh and augmenteth delighL 

3 , The action or habit ot speaking or acting 
in an affectedly nice or elegant manner. 

x6x3 Shaks. Hen. kV//, ii. iii. 31 Which guifis (Sauing 
your mincing) the capacity Of your soft Chiuerell Con- 
.science, would receiue. x8z8 Scott F. M. Perth xii, Such 
shall thou be, for all thy mincing and ambling [etc.]. 

4 . atlrib. and Comb., as miucing-horse, a 
wooden horse or stand on which whale-blubber is 
minced or chopped ; mincing-knifa, a knife used 
in mincing meat, etc. ; also in whaling, for cutting 
up blubber into small pieces; mincing-machine, 
a machine for mincing meat, etc. ; also for cutting 
up blubber; mincing-spade, a spade used- for 
cutting up blubber. 

1586 Wills if luv. N. C. (Surtees)^ II. 149, ij minstnge 
kniv'es. 1634 in Aitc. Invent. (Halliw, 1854) 18, 3 bcefe 
forks, 2 mmcinge knyves, i cleaver [etc]. ^ 1874 C M. 
ScAMMoN.il/ar'/wtf A/<t;;/;;/«/x 238 The blubber Is transported 
in strap-tubs to the mincing-horse, where the ordinary two- 
handled knife is used. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Mincing- 
r/mr/x/wr,.. a sausage-machine. X884 Ibid. ^xxy-pX., Mincing- 
knife (Whaling). Ibid., Afincing machine, a machine with 
knives on a roller, used in cutting blubber small for trying. 
Ibid., Mincing spade. 1885 Pall Mall.G. 31 Mar. 3/2 The 
Eastbourne board of guardians have ordered a mincing 
machine to be supplied for the use of aged and toothless 
paupers in their workhouse. 

Mincing (mrnsig),///.rz. [f. Mince z/. -b-iNcS,] 

1 . That minimizes, extenuates, or diminishes. 

1381 T. Howell (1879)233 Mysymple meaning 

plaine, not earned with mincing stile. 2593 Kainolds Over- 
throzu Slagc-pl. (1599) 108 My speech was too minting, 
when 1 named bawderie. If 1 had termed it most filthy 
bea';tly bawderie, my wordes had bene broder, though not 
brode enough yet. <z 2640 J. Ball Anszv, to Caune 1. (1642) 
127 Your minsing figure of cxtenuaiion. 2778 Mrs. Scott 
in Doran Lady 0/ last Cent. x. (1873) 242, I hate those 
mincing names, designed only to palliate wrong actions. 
x8*y Scott /rnl. 20 Alar,, The mincing English edition in 
which he has hitherto been alone known. 

2 . Qf speech, gait, mien, etc. : Affectedly daipty 
or elegant. 

1530 Palsgr. 830/2 A mynsynge pace, /epos menu, 2596 
Shaks. Merch. r. iii. iv. 67 He . . turne two minting steps 
Into a manly stride. ^2645 Howell Lett. (2650} II. 4 The 
fawningnndsoft glances of a mincing smile. 27x7 Pope, etc. 
Art o/Sinkiug jii The Finical Style, which consists of the 
most curious, affected, mincing metaphors. 1776 Mmb. 
D'Aublav Early Diary 2 Dec., Her voice low, and deli- 
cate, and mincing. x^8 Dickens Dombey I, Possibly her 
minejng gait encouraged Ore belief, and suggested that her 
clipping of a step of ordinary compass into two or three; 
originated in her habit of making the most of everything. 
x86i Geo. Eliot Silas At, iii, *Oho *, said Dunsey.. trying 
to speak in a small mincing treble. 2893 A. Gdiffijhs 
Secrets Prison Ho. 11 . iv. it. 63 She walked with a mincing, 
self-sati2>fied air down the passage. 

b. Of a person: Speaking, walking, or behaving, 
in an affectedly dainty or nice manner. 

2560 Ingelend Disob. Child Djb, This myncing Trull 
2590 Spenser F, Q. 21. ii. 37 Fill mate for such a mincing 
mineon. 1634 Milto.s Comus 964 As Mercury did first de- 
vise With the mincing Dryades On the Lawns. 2700 Dryden 
Fables Pref. C i b, Distinguish’d from each other as much 
as the mincing Lady Prioress and the bro.Td-speaking gap- 
tooth’d Wife of Bathe. 2849 James Woodman vii, 1 can be 
as delicate and mincing as a serving maid should need be. 
2887 A, J.C. Hare xxiv. (1900) VI. 94 [She] 

frightened a mincing cuiate out of his life. 

c. In jingling reduplication. 1 nonce-use. 

xBza AfooRE in Mem. (1853) IV. 7 The mincing-pinclng 
style of talking among the French women. 

Tlence Ui'nciugness. 

2866 Geo. Eliot F, Holt xix, That frigid mlncingncss 
called dignity. 

IhXincingly (mi’nsiqU), adv. Also 6 mins-, 7 
minz-, miuchingly. [f. Mincing ppl. a. + -ly -.J 
1 1 . In small pieces. Obs. 

2598 Florio, Stninuiauienic, mincingly, . .in small peeces. 

2 . + Sparingly, in grudging measure {obs.); in a 
minimizing or extenuating manner. 

a. 2594 Hooker Reel. Pol. i. xi. § 5 The iustice of one that 
requiietli nothing mincingly, but all with pressed and heaped 
and cuen ouer-iiilarged measure. 2699 F. Bucc Qnaker/sm 
Exposed To Rdr. x Several do Certifie (iho’ mincingly) that 
they have Publicly Charged him with Lies. • 2736 Ains- 
worth Lat. Diet., Mincingly, or slightly, leviter, 2893 
Chicago Advance j8 Feb., [Jcremiahl must speak the truth. 

. . And better to spc.ak it plainlj’, than mincingly. 

B. <21624 Bp.,Ai. Smith Serm. (1633)256 It is written of 
Galba, that he gaue pinchingly antTminchingly, as though 
be had not beene Emperour. 

3 . In a mincing or affectedly elegant manner, 

2596 Nashe SnJ/ron-Watden M 3, A turne or two hec 

mincingly pac’t with her about the ^me. 2598 Flokio, 
Afaugiare a miccino, to calc ininsingly, a crum, a iot« 
2657 J. Sergeant Schism Dispach't6oi Though It sceme to 
speak coyly and mincingly. 2742 Richardson Pamela 
(1824) I. xxix. 293 She trips up and down mincingly, and 
knows not how to set her feet. 1838 Dickrns Nich. Nick, 
xxxiv, He led her mincingly aw.ay. 2878 Hf.sba Strkttos 
Needle's Eye II, 146 She io>scd her head higher, and stepped 
more mincingly ilum u^ual 
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tram/. 1824 i\v;t/ Ulonthly Hla^. X. 133 Crow-quills that 
move miiKingly between embossed margins. 1841 Tail's 
VIII. 69 A soul of large capacity will not sip mine* 

xngly. 

Mincks, obs. form of Minx. 

2£iud (maind), Forms: i semynd, 2-3 
imunde, 3 ymunde, 2-4 munde, 2-7 minde, 
3-4 muynde, muinde, 4-5 mende, meende, 
(5 myynde), 4-7 mynd(o, 3 - mind. [ME. 
myndj repr. (the prefix ge- being lost as in all 
other sbs.") 0]L. geniynd fern, (also neut.) = OHG. 
gimunt, Goih. gamnnd-s memory :—OTeut. *ga- 
jniiudi-z^ f. *ga- prefix (see Y-) + *mun~ wk.-grade 
of the root man^^ mint- Indogermanic 

mon-i vtn-) to think, remember, intend. 
•A parallel formation with different ablatit-grade 
is O^Q\xX..*g wtinpjd^ neut., whence Goth., gaminpi 
'memory, ON. minni neut. (Sw. minne^ Da. 
minde) memory, memorial. Other derivatives of 
the root are OE. 77tu7ia7i^ ge777tt7ia7i to think, re- 
member (=ON. mtmtt, Goth. gat7iunaii^^ f7tyne 
thought '(see Min vtatiiaiv to admonish. 

Outside Teut. the root (Skr. mat^ is represented 
by innumerable derivatives, e.g. Skr. matt thought 
(=L. mms :—0 Aryan tnanas mind ( — Gr. 

yiivos rage) ; Gr. fiifiova I yearn, L. metiiinX I re- 
member, 77Jonh‘e to advise.] 

I. Memory. 

+ 1. The faculty of memory. Obs. 
c 2000 ^LFRic (Tb.) I. 288 pufh j>xt Scmynd se man 
geScncS ha 3ing Sc he sehyrde,ohhe i^eseah, ophe ^^eleornode. 
1340 Hampole Tr. Consc. 774 His mynde es short when he 
oght thynkes. c 1386 Chaucer Man, of Law's T. 429 She 
seyde she was so mazed in the see That she forgat her 
mynde by hir trouihe. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 191 
He was so my^ty of mynde [L. iania tuemoria ‘vigint\ t>at 
he rehersed two ^owsand names arewe by herte. CX440 
Prouip, Pai'Z). 332/1 MeendfuUe, or of good meende, uie- 
tndriosus. 

2. The state of being remembered; remembrance, 
recollection. Chiefly in phrases, as f a. (7h be) in 
mirtd, to be remembered, be kept in memory. So 
to cotiie in mind^ to occur to one’s thoughts. 

a 1000 Boeth. Afetr. vii. 39 |?»r se wisdom a wuna5 on 
Semyndum. 1297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 636 5° wolde [at ire 
name were eueremo in munde. 1377 Cangl. P, PI. B, xi. 
49 Coueyiyse-ofeyes cam ofter in mynde pan dowel or dobet 
amonge my dede.s alle. 1390 Gower Con/. II. 67 The whos 
knyhtiiode is ylt in mende, And schal be to the worldes ende. 
Z500-20 Dunoar Poems l.\iii. 28 AIs lang in mynd my wark 
sail hald . A.s ony ofthair werkls all. 

b. To haviy bear, keep, (^\hold) in mmd\ to 
remember, retain in memory. Now only with 
mixture of sense 7 : To keep before one, keep 
one’s attention fixed upon. Also in Arithmetic, 
.f To keep in mind \ to ‘ carry ’. 

<*900 ir. Bjeda's Hist. iv. xxiv. (ed. MSllei) 344 pa aras he 
from paem slaspe, & eal pa pe he slspende song fseste in 
gemynde haefdc [L. tueinoriierretinuit\ c xzoo Triit, Coll. 
Horn. 200 Listed nu..and undernimed hit on heorte and 
habbe'd hit on minde. c 1290 .S'. Eu_e. Leg. 1. 67(460 A^ein 
kuynde buy sounguen pere, ase pel huy hadden m muynde. 
hou muche he was anoured er of foules. 1:1386 Chauccr 
Alan 0/ Law's T. 1029 In the olde Romane geestes may 
men fynde Maurices lyf I beie it noght in mynde. J387 
Trevisa //;><*« (Rolls) VII. 415 He dede oon dede pat is 
Avorhy to be kepte in mynde [ r'.r. munde]. c 1423 Cursor 
AT. Cogs (Trin.i In mynde shal je holde pis day. 1431 Rec. 
Bt. Mary at Hill 27 ARo haue in mende of ij chales. 1550 
Crowley Epigr. 1228 The Lorde wyll haue all theyr iuell 
doynges in mynde. c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cxv. v, 
Iehovah..us in mind doth beare. 1612 Col.son Gen. 'J'reas., 
Art Arithm. G gg 4, Which maketh 17. pence, I write 7. 
in a place further towards the right hand, and keepe r. in 
minde, then 2. times 9. is 18. and x. in minde maketh 19. 
1656 WiLLSFORD Arithm. 33, 4 times 5 is 20, for which 
subscribe a cypher, and keep 2 decimalls in minde;.. then 
say 4 times 3 is is, and 2 in minde is 14. 1827 Disraeli 
Viv. Grey \i. v, Bearing in mind the exact position., in 
which I stand. 1881 IkiKS. Cuaik Sydney I. vii. 154 Will 
you keep in mind that we have'got to be better friends? 
1895 Sjr a, Kekewich in Law Times Rep. LXXIIl. 662/2 
Keeping that fact in mind. 

•fc. To come, jail, run (to a person) to mind\ 
to occur to his recollection. Obs. 

c X374 Chaucer Tioylus 11. 553 [602} And euery word fshe] 
gan vp and doun to wynde, Thai he hadde seyd as It come 
here to mynde, C137S Sc. Leg. Saints .xH. {Mathias^ 21Q, 
& alsa rane hyme banc to mynd, but he, as a wykyt man & 
vnkynd, had slane hyr sone^ ^1412 Hoccleve Dc Reg. 
Princ. 22 Me fcl to mynde how that, not long ago [etc.]. 
*433 Lvdg. St. Edmund iii. 61 in Horstm. Aiteugl. Leg. 
(1881) 415 But now to mynde kometh the ebampiouu Off 
Eilyngland . . Callfd seynt Edmund. 

Q. To bring, call to iuind\ to summon to re- 
membrance, remember, set before one. 

*433 Lvdg. St. Edmund in. 381 in Horsim..ri//^;/i'/. Leg. 
(1881) 420 The olde serpent.. Brouht onto mynde his stat, 
his regaJye Off tyme passtd [etc.]. 1509 Hawes Past. 

Pleas. _ xvl. (Percy Soc.) 65 Be not to pensyfe ; call to mynde 
agayne How of one sorowe ye do now make twayne. 1697 
Hkydcn l^irg., Past, ix. 76 The>e, and more than I to mind 
can bring. . 1788 Burns Anld Lang Syne i, Should auld 
acquaintance be forgot And never brought to mind? x^8 
Dickens Uneomm. T> az\ xxi, Cdttlns the.Ne things to mind 
as 1 stroll among the Banks. 

e. To be i^go. pass) out of iiittid (also + of, fyrn 
yuitid) ; to be forgotten. So t/<? set out of inUid, 
to forget, disregard. Obs. e.xc..in the proverb, 
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‘Out of sight, out of mind*, and ‘time out of 
mind ’ (see f ). 

^ c 1381 Chaucer Part. Foules 69, & al schuldeout of mynde 
That in this worlde is don ofal mankynde. 1421 Hoccleve 
Complaint 80 Forgelen I was, all owte of mynde a-way. 
a 1425 Cursor At. 3196 (Trin.) pi dede shal neuer of mynde 
go._ c 1450 tr. De Imitatione 1. xxiii. 30 Whan man is ouie 
ofsi^tjsone he passibouteofmynde. 1539 Taverner Erasm. 
Prov. (1552) 30 Cure Englj'she prouerbe..Oute of syght, 
oute of minde. ? a 1550 Droichis Part Play 89 in Dunbads 
Poems S. T, S.) 317 One thowsand 5elr is p.ast fra mynd, 
Sen 1 was ^^enerid of his kynd. 1704 M. Henry Friendly 
Visits 26 Though they are out of sight they are not out 
of Mind. 

f. Tittle out of mind, used as adv. phr. = from 
time immemorial ; occas. itt, frotn time out of 
mind, (f Also rarely, for an inconceivably long 
future time : cf. sense 7 c.) Formerly also offrotn, 
out of twie that no mhtd is {yf ) ; before, zuithout 
titiie of mind ; and simply out of ittind. Similarly 
sith, in, within tit/ie of mind, titne within mind of 
man =■ within the memory of man. 

? 1386 Rolls of Parlt. III. 225/2 As out of mynde hath he 
used. 14x4 Ibid. lY. 6o/r By old tyme, and sithe tyme of 
mynde. 1432 Ibid. 417/1 (The inhabitants of Lymington 
petition] That hough tyme oute of mynde. .there were wont 
many diverse Shjppes- -to come,.yn to the saide Havenes. 
*455 Ibid. V. 337/1 Had, enjoyed and prescribed, fro the 
tyme that no mynde is. 1473-5 Cal. Pros. C/ianc. Q. Eliz. 
(1830) II. Pref. 6x Unto the which maner the advoweson of 
the church, ys and withoute tyme of mynde hath be ap- 
pendaunt. 1530 Palscr. 591/1 This countray is nothyng so 
Well inhabyted as it hath ben within tyme of mynde. 1544 
tr. LUtletoiAs Tenures (1574)36 By tytle of pre-scrlption, 
that is to say, from time whereof is no mind. 1566 Painter 
Pal. Pleas. II. 307 RIy . . sleepinge body, under toumbe, 
shall dreame time out of mynde. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4- 
Jut. I. iv. 69. 1623 T. Scot Highsv. God 12 To follow 

that faith which hts forefathers professed time out of minde. 
1700 Sigismonda ^ Guise. 140 TheCavern-mouth 

alone was hard to hnd. Because the Path disus’d was out of 
mind. 2^8 G. W. E. Russell Colt. 4r Recoil, xxit. 292 
A favourite theme of.sattrists time out of mind. 

3. [? Developed from 2 c.] 7h put (a person) in i 
tnind'. to remind. Const, of", also how or that 
with clause, to with infin, ^ 

. 1530 Palscr. 674/2 Within this syxe daj'cs I wyll put hym 
in mynde of his promesse. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Irav. 
(1677) *20 This being in Asia puts me in mind, That no part 
of the World is so subject to earth-quakes as Asia is. 1711- 
12 Swift Jrnl. to S:ella 30 Jan.j Stella used to do such 
tricks formerly; he puts me in mind of her. 2839 Ja.m£5 
Gentl, Old Sch. xU, Pray, .put my young friend, Ralph, in 
mind, that he promised me a visit this afternoon. 28^ 
Lytton Aly Novel \\\. xxix, You put me in mind of an old 
story Ibid. v. ii, Jarvis, put me in mind to have these 
inexpre.s.sibles altered. 

I 1 4. That which is remembered of (a person or 
i thing) ; the memory or record of Also in phr, of 
I good mind ^ * of happy memory *. Obs, 

c xooo ^lpric De Vet. Test, unit.), pa ^tmeleasan men,., 
heora semynd ts foiAiien on haUum sewritum. 2387 
.Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 5 But besines of writeis to oure 
vnkunnynge hadde hholde and isireyned mynde of olde 
dedes [L. memoriam iransactorum\. 24^ in Each. Rolls 
Scott. X. 121 note, The charter of iimquhile owre graunisir 
and faider of gud mynd quham God assoilze. 

5. The action or .an act of commemorating; 
something whicli serves to commemorate; a com- 
memoration, a memorial. 

971 Blickl, Horn. 189 And fcower syllice stanas on b»re 
ilcan Stowe ale^don, to T^emynde Sc to cypnesNe ba:s aposto- 
lican siges ob pysne andweardan daig. u 2320 K. Brunne 
Aledit. 196 Yn a memorand of hym with outyn ende, He 
seyd, * makeb bys yn my mende c 1386 Chaucer Kut.’s T, 
1048 (Harl. hlS.) .And westward in pe mynde and in memory 
Of mars he hab I-maked such an ober [altar]. 2388 Wyclif 
Luke xxit. 19 Do 30 this thing In mynde of me. 1412-20 
Lydg. Chron. Troy 11. xvii. *1513) Kiij, Nynus an ymage 
dyde make . . And sette it vp,forconsolacion And fora mynde, 
and a memoryall. 1423 Jas. I Kiugis Q. Ixxxv, Here bene 
the princis..In mynd of quhom ar maid the bukis newe. 
*433 Lvdg. St. Edmund i. in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. 
(i83i) 390 At his comyng he biJt a roial toun Which slant 
ther yit for a manier mynde For his arryuaile into this 
Regioun. 'la 2500 IVycket 11828) p. xiv, The breade is the 
fygure or mynde of Chi btes bodye in earth. 

Tb. Spec. The commemoration ofa departed soul, 
esp. by a requiem said or sung on the day of the 
funeral in any month or year lollowing. Also, in 
O K., the annual commemoration of a saint. Chiefly 
in hl0NTH(’s iiiND, Twelve-month(’s or Year(’s 
MIND. 

a 900 O. B. Atariyrol. 2 May 70 On bone aifternn dseg 
mondes bi^ b^s halgan biscopes ^^emynd sancte Aihanasl. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls* VII. 315 At Wynchesire he 
took his fader tresorle, and ^af moche for his fader mynde 
\v.r. munde; L. pro patris niemorid]. 24.. xw Collecta- 
nea Topogr. ‘2836) HI. 260 That xx.s. be yeve to eche of 
the places wher as our bt^'yes lyith, for holding of the 
mendys. 24x8 E, E. Wills (1882) 32, Y bequethe to. .holde 
my Mynde euery ^ere dtiryng vij ^ere next folwyng after 
my desese,. .vij li. i486 Rec. St. Alary at Hill xi In due 
fourme as to a yerely mynde perteyneth. 1526 in Strutt 
A/nwi, Cust. etc. {1776) 111. 172 For yerely obytes, and 
yerelye myndcs. 1649 Jer. Taylor Ct. Exemp. m. Disc.- 
xviii. 222 JnlhemonethJymindsandanniversarycommemo- 
rations. x66o — Duct. Dub. 11. U Rule vi. § 33 Upon the 
Anniversary, or the monthly, or weekly minds. 

+ 6 . Mention, record. Chiefly in phr. To make 
mindx const. ^ or with f/< 2 /w. 

c 2323 Deo Gracias 38 in E. E. P, (1^2^ 125 Holichirche 
Muynde of hit maas. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. ix. 221 Of such 


synful shrewes be sauter maketh mynde. c 14x0 ho\’z Bo7ta-^ 
il/iVr. vi. (GibbsMS.), And 3ytte bowe ber wasso myche 
nede I fynd noo mynde of furrures or pylches. c 14x2 Hoc- 
cleve De Reg.- Princ, 1723 The bible maki)> no maner of 
mynde Wheber bat pharao lay by liire oght. 2433 Lydg. Si. 
Edmundwu 765 in Horsim. Altengl. Leg. (18827427 Blyssld 
Fremund,— aflbrn heer put in mynde. 1450-2530 A/yrr. our 
Ladyc 70 Specyally on fryday, where is made mynde of oure 
lordes h >ly passyon. Ibid. 191 Holy scrypture. .makythno 
mynde that he was vnobedyente [etc.]. 

II. Thought; purpose, intention. 

+ 7. The action or state of thinking about some- 
thing; the thought of (an object). Chiefly in 
phrase io have ittitid of (also oti, upon) : to think 
of, give heed to. Also const, how or that and 
clause, and to with inf. ( = be careful to do). Simi- 
larly to take mind to. upon. Obs. 

971 Blickl. Horn 83 Se be nu forhogab bset he Codes 
beboduhealde, obbe a;nij5 ^^ernynd hajbbe Drihines eabmod- 
nesse. a 1250 Owl tf Night. 252 So dob b^t beob of bine 
cunde,Of litite nabbebhi noneimunde. ci27S Passion o/our 
Lord 6 in O. E. AIisc.37 Lute ymvnde hi hedde of gode. 
X303 R. Brunne Handl Synue 5867 Pers, I haue mynde of 
be, ^1325 Poems temp. Edw. II (Percy) Ixvi, And 5e£ 
is ther non man That to God taketh mynde With ryjie. 
C2380 Lay Folks Catech. (MS. L) 607 FjTst haue mende 
how god made heuyn and ertbe. c 24x2 Hoccleve De Reg. 
Princ. 4997 pat b®i b^^ haue of him lest bought & mynde 
By bi^ peynture may ageyn him fynde. e A Iphalet 0/ 
Tales 93 per was a bruther b^t gretelie was turment with 
mynd of a womman bat he saw som tyme. c 2450 Cov. Alyst. 
XXV. (Sh.aks. Soc.) 240 But now mervelous mendys rennyn in 
myn rememberawns. 2493 Festivall (W. de W. 1515) 7 He 
shall fynde y* mynde of deth y® princypall salue of all manner 
synnes. 2550 Crowley Last Trumpet 245 Haue minde, 
therfore, thyselfe to holde Within the bondes of thy degre. 
2560 Daus tr. Sleidaue's Comm. 302 b, Y*. .they will have 
some consideration, and mynde of hym [L. ut ipsius rationem 
habeaut], 2589 li. Rooisaos Gold. Mtrr. (Chetham Soc.) 
34 Haue minde vpon thy mercy Lord. 

i*b. To put (a person) iii mind', to suggest an 
idea to (him), Obs, 

2579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 37 He feared that hee 
sboalde rather put men in minde to commit such oiTences. 
fc. Out of miftd'. more than one can calculate. 
a 2400 50 Alexander 30x8 He had of men out of mynde 
many mayn hundreth. 

8 . That which a person thinks about any subject 
or question; one's view, judgement, or opinion. 
Now chiefly in phrases : see i). 

a 2400 Octouian 888 The good wyfseyd : ‘ Be Seynt Deny."!, 
Svvyche ys my mende 25x2 Act 4 Hen.^ Will, c. 19 /'re- 
a;m^/e,Theseld Frensche Kyng. .abydyng inhisseid indurat 
Sc pervatt opynyons S: erronyous mynde. 2530 Palscr. 680/x 
1 reason with one in a mater to fele hU m)nde in it. 2560 
Daus tr. Sleidaue's Comm. 1 b, Such as could not be there 
present he de^y^ed to send their niyndes in wrjfting, 2593 
Shaks. xHen. K/,ni. ii. 17 Widow, we will consider of your 
suit And come some other time to know our minde. 2689 
Cot. Rec. Pennsyh'. 1. 250 The Governor Desired Every 
Member of y® board would deliver his minde, and give him 
advice therein. 1706 Pope Let. io Wycherley 10 Apr., Pray 
let me know your mind In this, for I am utterly at a Iosil 
2782 J. Moore View Soc. It. (1790) II. Ixv, 294 Would to 
heaven these doubters would keep their minds (o them^elve5. 

9. Phrases, a. To speak otie's mind {put) : to 
give one’s judgement or opinion ; esp. to express 
one’s sentiments candidly or pl.aiiily, to speak 
freely. Similarly to tell (a person) ones mind, io 
let (a person) know one*s 7/iind. Por a piece or 
bit of ones mind, see Piece sb. 2 d, Bit sb:t 4. 

1508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. cli. Wks. *2876) 140 mannes 
enient or mynde spoken by his owne mou h moueth more 
theberer than it were shewed & spoken by ony other. 1530 
Palscr. 478/2 And 1 may (xitche hym ones, 1 shall tell hym 
more of my mynde, 2590 Shaks. Tani.Shr. iv. iiL 75 Your 
belters hau^ indur’d me say my minde. 1600 — A. Y. L. 

II. vii. 59 Giiie me leaue To speake my minde. 2676 Mar- 
vell Air. Smirke 44 'Tis happy that some or other of this 
Few chances ever and anon to speak their minds out, to, 
shew us plainly what they would be at. 2806-7 J. Beres- 
FORD Atiseries Hum. Lije vit. Ixxvii, I let them know my 
mind in a manner that pretty effeciually secures me from 
this ‘misery*, for the rest of that sitting. 2845 Browning 
Souls Trng. t. 207 I’ve spoke my mind too fully out. 

b. To be of (t rarely in) a (specified) mhid : to 
hold an opinion. To be ^^another’s) mind: to 
be of his way of thinking, agree in opinion. 

2585 T. Washington tr. NicJiolays Voy. Ep. Ded , Hee 
wav alw.'iies of opinion and minde, that, .learning, is not to 
be sought for in bookes. 1593 Shaks. Ruh. U, v. ii. 107 
Sweet Yorke, sweet husband, be not of that minde. 1600 — 

A. y. L. V. iv. 75 He sent me word, if 1 said his beard wa.s 
not cut well, hee was in the minde it was. 1690 LocKeHum. 
Uud, 11. xvii. § 20 If these men are of ihe Mind, That they 
have clearer Ideas of infinite Duration, than of infinite Space. 

27x7 L.ADY M. W. hloNTAGu Lct. to Popc 1 Apt-i I 
doubt you'll be of my mind. 1872 Rouiledge s b.v. boys^ 
Ann. Apr, 242 I’m of Bradshawe’s mind in the matter. _ 

c. In i 7 iy mittd'. in my judgement or opinion, 
as I think. ? Obs. .Similarly /u tnymimi (cf. 14 b). 

1523 Ld. BEKNiiRs/^ra/jx. I. xxiv. 34 The kyng..sayd, m 
his mynde, there was no realme coude be compared to y® 
realnie of Fr.Yunce. 2596 Shaks. Merch.V. iv. i, Auihonio, 
grntifle this gentleman, For in my minde, you are much- 
bound to him. 1602 - Ham. L iv. 14 1604) But to my 

minde .. it is a custome [etc-J. 

Obscurity, It is. in my Mind, a very delightful Pastim^ 

2813 HoSouse Jourtiey (cd. 2) 50* The modern ceMu.s-.ts 
notfin my mind, an agreeable ornament. x8^ Mrs. G«. 

KELL Wh'es 6- Dan. L xvu iSz Ihc other is but .a loutish 
young fellow, to my mind. ... • - j 

d. 7o be cf 07tc or a vitnd : to agree in judge- 
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ment, purpose, or opinion ; to be unanimous. 
+ fyi/A 03ie mind\ unanimously, with one accord. 

? 1496 in Lett. «5* t^afiers Rich. Ill if Hen,. I'll (Rolls) II. 
67 If we Iiadde alle here ben of oone mynde in folowyng 
directly the Kinges mynde. 1570 Ratir. I'ocms R^orm. x. 
175 With ane njynde ihay did consent togidder Dauld to 
slay. x6oi Shaks. AlRs Well 1. iii 244 He and his l^hlsi- 
tions Are of a minde. 1611 — Cyvib. v, iv. 212, I would we 
were all of one Jiiinde, and one minde good, a 17x2 Gran* 
viLLE Ess. Unnat. Flights Poetry 74 And, by the Tyrant’s 
Murder, we may find That Cato and the Gods were of a 
blind. 187s JoWETT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 537 When men have 
anything to do in common, that they should be of one mind 
Is a pleasant thing. 1877 Si*urcf.on Sernu XXIII. 70 Here 
they were, all of a mina, and all ready to start. ^ 

t e. Agaimt the mind person) : in opposi* 
tion to his judgement, wish, or opinion, without 
his approbation or consent. Also ivithoiit the 
mind of. Obs. 

1512 Act 4 lien. Vlllj c. 20 Preamble^ The said John., 
fortuned to be slayn..ayenst the will and mynde of your 
seid Beseecher. 3553 Becon Reliqites 
Councell which is celebrated without the mynde and consent 
of the Romyshe By.shop. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol, 
Anat. III. X. 151 Cassenius against the mind of all Anato- 
mists draws its original from the Pinnae of the Nose, x6o8 
Hearts Duct. Hist. I. ni. ix. 324 Themistocles. . brought 
the Athenians back to their City, which they fortified, and 
added the Pyreura to it much against the Spartans’ Mind. 

10. Purpose or intention; desire or wish. Obs. 
exc. in phrases: see 11. 

1297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 9544 po was it muche is munde To 
come & u inne engelond. 1523 Ln. Berners Froiss. I, clxxvi. 
213 With hym went a varlet, who was priuy to his mynde. 
<^*555 Harpsfiej.d Divorce Hen. Vlll (Camden) 125 God’s 
mind was to astringe and bind the Church perpetually to it. 
1588 Shaks. Tit. A, v. ill. i Vnckle M.ircus, since tis my 
Fathers minde That I repaire to Rome, I am content. 1597 
Bacon Ess., Suitors (Arb.) 40 blanie ill matters are vnder- 
taken, and many good matters Avith ill mindes. 1656 in 
Burton's Diary (1828) I. 302 To enquire with what mind 
this was done. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 452 Sudden mind 
arose In Adam, not to let th’ occ«*i<.ion pass, 

11. Phrases, f a. To fiiljil one's mind, bring 
one's mind to pass : to accomplish one's purpose, 
satisfy one's desire. To have or obtain ones mind : 
to get what one wants. For one's mind s sake : to 
gratify one’s whim. Obs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. (Percy Soc.) 75 Longynge 
ryght sore my mynde to fulfyll. 1530 Palscr. 499/t It 
shall coste me a fall, but I wyll have my mynde. Ibid. 
865A For my myndes >s}f.^,poursafisJaire ama phantasie. 
X598 F. Rous Thule N 2 b, And she as women wont will 
haue her minde. 1614 Raleigh /fA/. World ll. v. iv. % i. 
585 This war lie vndertooke as it were for his mindes sake : 
hauing recetued no iniurle. 167s H. M. tr. Erasui, Cotlop 
82 Because I see that thou do.<it so earnestly desire it, 1 will 
fulfil thy mind as well as 1 can. 

to. By,accordingto the mindof{z.^txsod) \ by 
desire or after the direction of. (Cf. 14 b.) Obs. 

•S'A Mary at Hill (1904) 322 Paid to the 
Orgon maker by he mynde of M' person for mendyng the 
Orgons, iijs iiijd. z6x8 Festry Bks, (Surtees) 74 Item more 
they rcceyved which wai given by \YiU<*“ Ord, and lent to 
fower poore folk according to his minde, xl s. 

c. To know one's own mind : to form and adhere 
to a decision without shilly-shallying ; to have a 
line of action and keep to it. 

1824 Scott .9/. Ronanh xii, The report, .that the young 
Earl of Elherington intended to pass an hour, or a day, or 
a week, as it might happen, (for his lordship could not be 
supposed to know his own mind,) at St. Ronan’s Well. 1864 
Tennyson En. Ard. 475 And others laugh’d at lier and 
Philip too. As simple folk that knew nut their own minds. 
x833 (see Chop tl* 4 c). 

d. To make up one's mind : see Makk z/.^ g6 k, 

e. + 7o be of divers or many minds : to waver 
in purpose, to chop aud cha.ige (obs.). To be in 
two minds : to vacillate between two intentions ; 
similarly to be in twenty minds. 

1530 Palscr. 428 r, 1 am of dy verse mynde.'*, 7V me varie, 
. . I woldc be glad to dcale with hym, but the man is of so 
dyverse myndcs that there is no holde at hym. 2738 Swift 
Pol. CoHversai. 55 You’ll never be mad, you arc of no many 
Minds. 1731 R- Paltock P. Wilkbis (1884) I. xxi. 208, I 
was tn twenty minds whether to t.akc her first, and then catch 
the chickens, or to let her go off, and then clap upo.i them. 
1850 Dickens Dav. Copp. xxv. This misNivc iwhich 1 was 
in twenty minds at once about recalling, as soon as it was 
out of my bands). Ibul, xli, I wa.s in several minds how to 
dress my-^clf on the important day, *853 — Childs Hist. 
II, 171 J.Tck (Cadel..was in two minds about fighting or 
accepting a pardon. x88i E. D. Brickwood in Encycl. 
Brit, Xli. 197/2 However bold the hoise maybe, he will 
soon refuse w.-ucr if his rider be perpetually in two minds 
when approaching a brook. 

ff. To be in or of mind, to be disposed or 
minded, to purpose, desire \to do something) ; 
occas. to be in gt'eal mind, of good mind, in a good 
mind (cf. 13 a). Of mind, with purpose or inten- 
tion (to do something). To run (one) in mind., to 
become a purpose or resolution. To bring one 
in mind, to persuade. Obs. 

ctyiS Sc. Leg. Saints vi. (Thomas) 248 pane ranc hym in 
mynde in by pat he vald firstc quyke pam fl:u a 1400-50 
Alexander 1254 Sir inclwger w.xs in grcie inynd a man owt 
to send To alcx.Tndcr. 15*3 More Rich. Ill in Grafton 
CAnvi. ii*,6S) II. 761 He secretly.. caused the Quccnc to be 
jicrswadcd and brought in nunde, that it., should be leopard- 
ous the ting to come vp >o strong. X5*3 kn. Ber.sess 
Proist. I. ccccli. 796 Wherof complaynlcecame to the hcryng 
of the duke of Bcrrcy, who w.'ts m mynde to remedy iu 


xs8d Let. Earle Leycester 13 Neither did I it of minde to 
circumvent her. Reg. Prhy Council Scot. 

40 His Maje-stie being of gude mynd that the said Sir 
George be satisfeit of the saidis debursmeniis, as ressone 
requyris. a 16x7 Bayne jCrr/. 11634) 233 Pharaoh [was] in a 
good minde, as wee say, to let the people goe. x6jz C. 
Lyttelton in Hatton Corn (Camden) 24, 1 doe not find my 
brother of the mind he seemed at first to be of to buy it. 
aiSi4 Coit&attga n. i. in Hew Brit. 'Theatre III. 113 Oh 
lud ! if 1 can but get her in the mind to have me. 

12. To change one's mind, to alter one’s purpose, 
opinion, way of thinking, disposition towards 
others, etc. Similarly, onds mind changes. 

159Z Shaks. Two Cent. iii. 11.59 You arealready louesfirme 
votary, And cannot soone reuolt, and change your minde. 
1601 — yul. C. 11. ii. 96 If you .shall send them word you 
will not come. Their mindes maychange. 16x5 W. Lawson 
Country^ House:w. Card. (1626) 44. 1 haue changed my mir.d 
concerning the disease called the worme. 16x7 Moryso.s 
Itin. r. I2Z Cardinal! Allan an Englishman, having u.scd to 
persecute the English., had changed his mind, since the 
English had overtbrowne the Spanish Navy. 17x9 J. Allen 
in J. Buncombe Lett. (1773) I. 214, 1 have lived to change 
my mind, and am almost of the contrary opinion. 1842 
Tennyson Dora 45 It cannot be: my uncle’.s mind will 
change 1 1883 F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius vi, Her first 
impulse was to change her mind and not go after all. 

13. To have a mind : a (With expressed inf.) 
To wish, desire, be inclined or disposed to do 
(something). Also with qualifying word, to have 
a great, good, etc., mind, to have no mind. Some- 
what arch. e.xc. in to have a good or great mind, 
to have half a mind, now=to be strongly disposed 
or inclined (to do something which one can do 
if one wishes), to have nearly made up one’s mind 
(to do it). (See also Month’s mind.) 

The confused form Pm a good mind is still current in 
some localities as a vulgarism. 

A 1400 in Rel. Ant. 11. 44 For the greet mjmde that he 
hath to done his maystris wille. c 1550 Bale K. yohnn 
(Camden) Z2, 1 have a great mynd to be a lecherous man. 
x6i8 Bolton L'torus (1636) 268 Pompey driven away, and 
fled, he had a more minde to take order for securing the 
Provinces, than to pursue him. 2632 Chapman & Shirley 
Ball m. i. (1639) ^ 3 b, Hatke you Mounsieur, this gentle- 
man has a gieat Minde to learne to dance. x 665 S. Parker 
Free 4 Impart. Censure (1667) 181 And now I have a mind 
to set up for a Maker of Hypotheses, a 1674 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. xiii, § 179 The duke of Lorrayne had a very 
good mind to get a footing in Ireland. Z7xx Addison 
No. 45 R 6 As 1 had a mind to bear the Play, 1 got out of 
the Sphere of her Impertinence. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. 
rouiul World (1757) 462 They bad half a mind to refuse me 
a passage. 1833 L, Ritchie Wand, by Loire 26 It was 
lucky for us that we did not follow the nuptial procession 
(wliich we had more than half a mind to do). 1852 R. S. 
Surtees Sponge's Sp. 7V//r(x893)65 I’m a good mind to 
have his throat cut. 1853 Lvtton My Novel x. iii, She had 
half a mind to reply.— * Is that so .strange?’ But her re. 
spect for Harley stopped her. 1858 Carlyle Fredk, Gt. vi. 
ii. (1865) II. 47 My Brother and 1 h.ad all the mind in the 
world to laugh. ^ 1870 Rogers Hist. Gleanings Sen 11. 102 
He had little mind to be a martyr, but he had still lef^s a 
mind to he a knave. i87t Freeman Norm. Cong. (187G) IV. 
xvU. 54 He had no mind to be a mere conqueror. 

b. with ellipsis of the inf (In relative and * if * 
clauses.) 

a 1674 Clarendon Hist.Reb.ww. § 38 Without . .restraining 
them from making incursions where they bad a mind. 1737 
(S. BeringtonJ G. di LuccePs Af cm. {i7^Z) 261 When they 
have dropp’d all {the wild^ Boars) that are dangerous, and 
as much as they haue a mind, they open their Toils. 1826 
Scott Let, to % B. S. Alorrltt 6 Feb. in Lockhart, I h.'vve 
no idea of these things preventing a man from doing what 
he has a mind. 1848 Thackeray Lett, i Aug., Those who 
had a mind were free to repair to a magnificent neighbour- 
ing saloon. X874 Whyte Melville Uncle yohn xxi. III. 
22 They could, .burn us out if they had a mind. 

IT Iu mod. colloquial use the to of an inf. sup- 
pressed by ellipsis is often retained, (See To prep.) 

The quots. below enclosed in square brackets are probably 
to be explained as instances of the idiom by which a prep, 
governing a relative expressed or understood is removed to 
the end of the sentence (cf. quots. 1674, 17x1, 1726 in d). 
But the indefiniteness of the antecedent and the presence cf 
a transitive verb in the sentence render the pa'^ges liable 
to be taken asanticipations of the modem colloquial practice, 
which may indeed have been partly developed from expres- 
sions of this kind. 

[X67X H. M. Ir, Erasm. Coltcq. 519 Enquire what thou 
hast a mind to. 1734 Ld. Chesterf. in Lett. Ctess Suffolk 
(x 824» II. 115^ Amorclto was with difiiculiy prevailed upon 
to eat and drink as much os he had a mind to. 1744 Eliza 
Hevwood Female Spect. No.'4 (1748) 1. 189 As our sex has 
the privilege of saying wbaievcr wc have a mind to. 1827 
Scott Highl, Widow v. In order to gain his consent to do 
something he had no mi d to.) 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
TouPs C. li, I don't need to hire any of my hands out, unless 
I’ve a mind to. 1871 LipptneoiCs Alag. 27 Mar, 282 You can 
call me when you arc a-mind to. 1B05 * Heathrrdell * in 
Scott. Antiquary X. 79 They.. thought they could deal as 
they had a mind to with bis property*, 
o. with dependent danse. 

1673 Te.mple Ohserv. Untied Prov. iL 95 Tliey had no 
mind that Her Amba.'^.sador should be present. 1705 Penn 
in Pa. Hist. Soe. Mem, X. 65, I believe he bad no mind it 
should be done whiLt I was there, 

d. \Yiih to and sb. : fTo be favourably disposed 
tow.irds (a person) {obs.)\ to have a liking for (an 
occupaiton) ; to wish to possess or obtain (some- 
thing). Now somewhat arch, 

1530 Palscr. 580/1, I have a mynde to one, I have a 
fayourc to hym. 1605 Lend. Prodigal i, ii, I have a great 
mind to this gentleman in the way of Marriage, x6i6 B, 


JoNSON Devil an Ass i. ii, They doe say, H’ will meet a man 
(of himselfe) that ha.s a mind to him. If hee would so, I haue 
a minde and a halfe for him. 1674 Butler HmL 1. i. 214 
That . . Compound for Sins, they are inclin’d to, By damning 
those they have no mind to. 1683 Temple Mem. Wks. 1731 
I. 457, I never had less mind to any Journey in my Life. 
I7H Steele Sped. No. 145 ? 6 There visits among us an 
Old Batchelor whom each of us has a Mind to. 17:^ Swift 
Gulllveriu ii. In a few Days, 1 was able to call for whatever 
I had a Mind to. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dam Der. Iviii, The 
blacksmith said to me the other day that his 'prentice had 
no mind to his trade. 

e. \l'\\S\for,^of\ To wish for, desire. 
x6x6 [see dj 1775 Johnson Let. to Taylor 8 Apr., When 
shall I come down to you? I believe 1 can get away pretty 
early in May, if you have any mind of me. 1790 Bystander 
134 When he has a, mind of a liule fun. 1855 Prescott 
Philip 1 1 , n. iii, Philip had no mind for a second collision 
with the papal court, 1871 RorttledgPs Ev.. Boy's Ann, 
Jan. 45 We have no mind for a sousing, 

14. Bent or direction of thoughts, desires, in- 
clinations, etc. In phrases, as One's mind is (or 
runs) Oft, one attends to, thinks of, is interested in. 
To set Qiave, keep) one's mind on ; to desire to 
attain or accomplisii, put or keep before one as an 

' object of desire. To give one's mind to : to addict 
oneself to (a study or practice) ; to bend one's 
energies towards accomplishing or attaining (an 
object). 

rz 1400-50 Alexander 269 5e behald me sa hogely, quare- 
on is 3our mynd? X475 Sir J. Paston in P, Lett, lit. 129 
hly mynde is now nott most uppon bokes. 1509 Barclay 
Shyp 0/ Folys (1874) II. 106 For a ryche nian seltynge 
theion his mynde Shal into heuen right hardly passage 
fynde. Ibid. 169 Gyue nat your myndes to gylefull vsury. 
2677 Horneck Ct. LawConsid.ri.(i70ih 105 The wolf, .sent 
to school to learn to spell, could make nothing of all Chat 
was said to him but sheep. His mind still ran upon that 
2827 Disraeli Viv.Grey v. xv, I've set my mind upon your 
joining the parly. 2850 Dickens Dav, Copp. xxxv, Sordid 
and selfish as I knew it was. .to let my mind run on my own 
distress so much. 2859 I’ennyson Vivien 476 And since he 
kept his mind on one sole aim. z86x Stanley East, Ch. vi. 
(1869) 254 But each of the .sacraments must often have been 
deferred to a time when the candidates could give their 
whole minds to the .subject. 

b. To one's mind : according to one’s wish, to 
one’s taste or l.king, as one would have it to be. 
Also t according to, after one's mind, 

2530 Palscr. 580/1, I have a person or a beest accordyng 
to my mynde, 1 have them in suche awe as I desyre. 2535 
Coverdalb Ecctus. vii. 26 Yf thou haue a wife after thine 
owne mynde, forsake her not. — zMacc, iv. 6 Which had 
nether harnesse net sweardcs to their myndes.^ xjxp Db Foe 
Crusoe n. (Globe) 509 It was however, some Time before we 
could get a Ship to our Minds. ^27^ Imison Sth, Art n« 
92 You may brighten it to your mind by the above mixture. 
2847 Helps Friends in C, V873) I. vi’i. 230 Commands are 
expected to be fulfilled.. exactly to the mind of the person 
ordering. 

15. Inclination, tendency, or way of thinking 
and feeling, in regard to moral and social quali- 
ties ; moral disposition ; a spirit or temper of a 
specified character, t To hear a (specified) mind', 
to entertain (such and such) sentiments. For 
frame of mind see Frame sb, 6. 

2500-20 Dunbar ix. 129 Off mynd dissymvlal, Lord ! 
I me confess. 2560 Daus ir. Sleidane's Comm. 3 b, Luther. . 
reproveth his cruel! and bloudy mynde. 1591 Shaks. Two 
Cent. V. iii. 13 Feare not: he beares an honourable minde, 
And will not vse a woman lawlesly. 2633 Earl Manch. 
Al Aloiuio (1636) 20 To be willing to die, ar.d content to 
liutt is the minde of a strong Christian. 2777 Burks Let. 
Sheriffs of Bristol Wks. 1842 1 . 207^ But the war is not 
ended ; the hostile mind continues in full vigour. 2859 
Tennyson Guinevere 334 For manners are not idle, but the 
fruit Of loyal nature, and of noble mind. 1867 Freeman 
Norm, Conq. (1877) 1 . App. 748 He was then brought to a 
belter mind by a rebuke from a Christian. 2884 Child 
Ballads 1. 278/1 Hugo was evidently not in a. slate of mind 
to go [jr. to mass). 

fb. The way in which one person is aflected 
towards another ; disposition or intention towards 
others. To bear good mind (ox to be well disposed 
towards. Obs, 

1470 Tiptoft CxsaPs Comm. x. (2530) 12 Wbomc he had 
knowen and sene so specyally aboue other to here hys good 
myne \gread mynde) and fydelyle toward hym. 2530 
Palscr. 449/2 , 1 beare hym good mynde, tuis affectionni 
enuers luy, c 2550 Bale l\. (Camden) 74 Ye knowc 

very well she beareth the Churche good mynde. yS?® 
Grafton Chron. II. 707 'The more number of the nobiliue, 
bare towarde king jkenry .. their good minds and fixed 
hartes. 1580 Srow Chron. Eng. Ep. D^d, r iij b, Not 
doubting but your Lord-hip. .will.. vouchesafe to acceplc 
this Monument of my affectionate minde. 1592 Shaks. yVw 
Gent. I. ii. 33, I would I knew his minde. x6xi Bible Acts 
xii. 20 marg,, Herode bare an hostile mind Intending warre. 

10. State of thought and feeling in respect to 
dejection or cheerfulness, fortitude or fearfulncss, 
firmness or irresoluteness, and the like. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixvii. 7 Quho had all nehes vnto 
Ynd, And wer not satisfict in mynd. 1530 PAL‘'Cn. 674/- 
Hc was never quyciie In his mynde tyll I did put hym in 
asuertye. zfiio Shaks. 7V«//. iv. i, 163 A luinc or two He 
walkc To still my beating minde. x6xx BiDLE-'fr/xiufiTIic 
muliiiude were confounded [marg. troubled in mindj. a 2631 
Donne Parailoxes(i6$i\ 24 For our minde is heavy in our 
lx)dies afiliction. 1667 Milton P. L, ix. 1120 Nolatrcvt or 
ease of Mind, They sale them down to weep. Ibid. 2x25 
High Passions, .shook sore Thir- Inward State of Mind. 
X743 SiiENSTONK Ballad iii, O how, with one lrivl.1l 

glance, Might she ruin the peace of my mind ! 2853 M« 
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Arnold Ewpedocles l. ii. ag Nature, with equal mind, Sees 
oJl her sons at piay. 

III. Mental or psychical being or faculty,. 

17, The seat of a person’s consciousness, thoughts, 
volitions, and feelings; the system of cognitive 
and emotional phenomena and powers that con- 
stitutes the subjective being of a person ; also, the 
incorporeal subject of the psychical faculties, the 
spiritual part of a human being ; the soul as dis- 
tinguished from the body. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxviii. 93 For t Uf in |?i laghe, it 
may noght slip out of my mynde. c x^o Cenerydes 480 She 
. .told hymall that lay sore in lur mynd. 1S30PALSGR. 430/2, 
I am wery for occupyeng of the mynde to moche. 1598 
Shaks. Merry IK iv. vi. 30 While other sports are tasking 
of their mindes. 1643 R. Baillie: Zett. yrnls, (1641) JI. 
109 While they stand, the scribe and others number them in 
their mind. 1690 Locke Hum, Und. i, ii. § 5 No Propor- 
tion can be .said to be in the Mind. .which it was never yet 
conscious of. z6gs — Educ. § 31 Due care bein^ bad to 
keep the Body in Strength and Vigour, so that it may be 
able to obey and execute the Orders of the Mind. 1768, 
1834 [see Cross v. 13]. 1794 W, Roberts Looker'On No. 88 
111 . 425 Suppose a peTSon..to store up in his mind certain 
leading passages from Scripture. 1827 Southey Penins, 
}Kir ll. 2^3 No such thought had ever eniered Reding’s 
mind. 1851 Bp. C. Wordsw. Mem, IVordsiu. I. 81 His mind 
wa.s filled with gloomy forebodings. X87X Morley Voltaire 
(1886) 6 Hardly a sentence is there that did not come forth 
alive from Voltaire’s own mind. 1887 Miss E. Money Dutch 
iT/a;nV« (1883)56 Now, will you turn this over in your mind? 

1), Instances ol philosophical definition of this. 

' X704 Norris Ideal iVorld 11. iii. 133 By itlind I think we 
are properly to mean that power which both perceives and 
wills. 178^ Reid IntelL Powers 1. ii. 42 We do not give the 
name of mind to thought, reason, or desire ; but to that 
being which thinks, which reasons, which desires. x^3 
Mill Logic I. iii. § 8 Mind is the mysterious something 
which feels and thinks. 1846 G. Moore Power of Soul over 
Body (ed. 31 73 Unfortunately the word mind has been 
almost universally employed to signify both that which 
thinks, and the phenomena of thinking. 

C. On ends mind : occupying one’s thoughts j 
said esp. of something which causes anxiety. 

1850 Dickens Daz>. Copp. xxxiv, I knew my aunt suf- 
ficiently well to know that she had something ot importance 
on her mind. x8S3 Lytton jl/y Novel vi. v, I asked him if 
he had not anything on his mind. 2864TE.sNysoN 
396 Annie, there is a thing upon my mind, 

d. Om*s mind's eycx mental view or vision, 
remembtance. 

ci4xa Hoccleve De Reg. Priue. 2895 Haue often him by- 
fore your myndes ye. xms, x8i8 (see Eye 4d].^ 1883 
S, C. Hall Retrospect Ii. 320 One such scene is In my 
mind's eye at this moment. 

e. Used with reference to God. 

x6xa Bacon Ess. A theism {kxh.) 330 , 1 had rather beleeue 
all the fables in the Legend^ and the Alcaron-^ then that (his 
vniuersall frame U without a minde. X690 Locke Hum. 
Hud, lY. X. (end), That eternal infinite Mind, who m.ideand 
governs all Things. 1732 Pope Ess, Man 1. 266 Just as 
absurd, to mourn the casks or pains The great directing 
Mind of All ordains. 1807 Wordsw, Ode Intimai, Im^ 
Mortality viii, H.iunied for ever by the eternal mind. 

f. In generalized sense : Mental or psychical 
being : opposed to matter, 

*759 Johnson Rcisselas xlviii. The immateriality of mind, 
and.. the unconsciousness of matter. 1879 Lindsay Mind 
in Lower Auiuu \ 5X Little is at pre^e^t known of the 
phenomena of mind in the lowest classes of animals 1898 
Illingworth Divine Immanence i. § x. 4 Thus matter, as 
we know it, is everywhere and always fused with mind. 

g. A person regarded abairactly as the em- 
bodiment of mental qualities (thought, feelings, 
disposition, etc.). 

c 1580 Sidney Ps. x.xxiv. ix. To humble broken minds, 
This Lord is ever, ever neare. c 1600 Shaks. Sonyu cxvii. 5 
That I haue frequent binne with vnknown mindes. 1642 
Lovelace To ALthea^/rom Prison iv, Mindes innocent and 
quiet take That for an Hermitage. 1776 Mickle tr. Camoens' 
Lusiad Introd. 33 Some of the Fortugue>e courtiers, the 
same ungenerous minds perhaps who advised the rejection 
of Columbus because he was a fore gner, i8i4 Bryce 
Rom.Emp.vxi, (1875) 109 The Papacy.. under the guidance 
of her greatest minds, of Hildebrand, of Alexander [etc.]. 

Il, In collective sense. 

x8i2 Sir H. Davy Qhem. Philos, 13 In this age it was 
peculiarly easy to deceive, but difficult to enlighten, the 
public mind. 1837 Martineau Roe, Amcr. III. 206 If 
the national mind of America be judged of by its legislation, 
it is of a very high order. 1883 Daily Tel. zo Nov. 5/1 'I’his 
cleavage of the religious mind of Europe into two extreme 
camps. 

IS. In more restricted application ; The cogni- 
tive or intellectual powers, as distinguished from 
the will and emotions. Often contrasted with heart, 
cxzoo Ormin 17572 & sawle iss ec wurrl>Uke shridd purrh 
Godd. .Wipb witt & wills &: minde. CX350 IVill. Palerne 
4x23 Wsl 1 wot. .pat be [the werwolf] has mannes munde 
more i^an we hope, 1382 Wyclif Afatt . xxii. 37 I hou shale 
loue the Lord thi God, of al thin lierie, and in al thi soule, 
and in al thi mynde. c 141a Hoccleve De Reg, Prine, 997 
Mynde, ec, and hand, non may fro oihir fiitte. CX639 
CowuRY On Death of Sir H. IVotton, He did the utmost 
Bounds of Knowledge find, He found them not so large as 
was his Mind, 1784 Cowper Tiroc, 722 Pos'^essor of a soul 
refined, An upright heart, and cultivated mind- 

l>. Intellectual quality, intellect, menial power. 
c Z586 C*TEss Pembroke Ps. xliv. x. His eye of deepest 
minde Deeper sincks then deepest working-^ 1826 Disraeli 
Viv. Grey Ji. ix, Blue ej'es, Jit up by a smile of such mmd 
and meaning J 1827 Hid, vi. iv, But his pupil appears to be 
a man of mind. 1855 Tennyson Maud 1. i. vii. But these 
are the- days of advance, the works of the men of mmd. 


1876 ‘OujDA* Winter City lUfYoM mean there can be no 
mind in an imitation. 

c. Absence, Pbesence^wx^k^: seethosewords. 
19. The healthy or normal condition of the 
mental faculties, the loss or impairment of which 
constitutes insanity ; one’s ‘ reason * or ‘ wits *, 
Chiefly in phrases, as {po be, go) out of one's 
mind, \ otU of miiui, (Sc.) by ones mind\ to Jose 
one s mind ; to be in ones right mind, etc. 

C1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 5x1 For he had welnye 
loste his mynde. 24x2-20 Lydg. Citron. Troy (E.E.T.S.) 
4276 Almost for wo he went out of Jtis mynde. c 2440 Gesta 
Rom. Ixix, 317 (Hail. MS.) pe maister of pc ship was halfe 
out of mynde. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Polys (1874) L 295 
Than lepe they about as folke past theyr mynde. 2596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. x. 353Norm£>nd witJi th/s 
ansuer was lialfe by his mynd. 1605 Shaks, Lear iv. vii. 
63, I feare I am not in my perfect mind. 2847 Tennyson 
Princess vii. 84 And still she fear’d that I should lose my 
mind. 2849 Macaul.\y //fir/. Eng. v. L 663 He was drunk, 
they said, or out of his mind, when he was turned off. 

b. in wills, etc., of sound (or unsound) mind, 
•p in good mind, -p whole of mind, etc. 

*395 tS. E. Wills (1882) 4, I Alice West,. .in hool estat of 
my body, and in good mynde beynge. 24x8 Ibid. 30 Hole 
of mynde & in my gode memorie beyng. 1430 Ibid. 85 
Beyng in full mende. 2438-9 Ibid, 129 Beyng yn hole 
inynde & goode witte. 2828 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 541 
To prove that the said Nicholas was of unsound mind at the 
time of the said fine taken. tQz6 (see Memory 2 bj. 
i* C. One’s waking consciousness. Obs. 
c 2384 Chaucer H. Paine ii. 56 And with that vois soth 
for to seyne My mynde came to me ageyne. 

•p TV, 20. A quantity, number, or amount (of 
something). [Of obsenre development ; cf. 7 c.] 
c 2250 Gen, <§• Ex. 3676 Fro lend ottxgie cam a wind. And 
bro^te turles michel nnnd. 1330 R. Bronne Cim/. IFace 
(Rolls) 1888 In fewe 5cres al Pe kynde Of folk, pey woxen 
mykel mynde. Ibid. 16436 pqrowroten eyr, porow wykkede 
wyndes, In alle stedes men dide gret myndes. 23. . Propr, 
Sonet. (Vernon MS.) in Archiv Stud. ne». S/r. LXXaI. 
213/24 Heuene-kyngdoni is lyk jut To a net. .pat of alle 
ffissches kuynde, Gederep m to him muche muynde. a 1400- 
50 Alexander 2245 Slik a mynd vn-to me ware meruaill to 
reken, Thretti thousand in ihede of thra men of armes. 

TT. 21. attrib, and Comb., as mind-malady, 
f-parts, -picture mind-changing, -healing, -in- 
fected. + -mudding, -perplexing, -ravishing, -sick, 
•^-strickens -torturing adjs. 

*|97 Morley Introd. Mus, 1x6 What strange humor or 
*mmd-changing opinion tooke you this moining? 1826 
Hob. Smith Tor «///(t838) III. 42 The placid beauties of 
the country, in whose *raind-healing influences he never 
failed to find consolation. axjs86 Sidney Arcadia i. (2590) 
70 b, These fantx^ticaU *mind-mlectcd people, that children 
and Musttians cal Louers. 2646 Fuller Wounded Consc. 
iv. (1647) 25 Tliere is such a gulfeof disproportion betwixt 
a *^Iind-malady and Body-medtclnes. 2^2 H. MoRSiV;/^ 
of Soul 11. i. m. xxxi, To chase away *Mind-mudding mist. 
a 2586 Sidney Arcadia iv. (2598) 394 Tliinking perchance 
her feeling sence might call her *mmd-part 5 vnto lier. 2632 
Quarles Samson ii. 8 In whose eares she brake This ’mind- 
perplexing secret. x 863 Sala in Lamb's Wks, I. p. xix, 1 
wealth and piety scarcely fill up the ’mind-picture one 
would draw of Lord Byron. 1593 Nashe C/insts T.io,l 
for-sooke all my immortall pleasures^ and *mind-rauishing 
melody. 2577 Harrison .£>/^/<tvr/H.i. 11877)1. rpAhhough 
manie curious ’mindsicke per.son.s vtierlie condemne it as 
superstitious, a 2386 SiOukv Arcadia 11. (1590) 235 b, Thi.? 
noble-man ■ had bene so *mind-striken by the beautie of 
vertue in that noble King. 1^95 Daniel C/V. /Fnrs iii.xciv. 

60 O thou ’mind-tortring misery Resiles ambition, borne 
in discontent. 

b. Special comb. ; mind-cure, the curing of a 
disease by the influence of the healer’s mind upon 
the patient’s; mind-ciirer, (a) one who cures 
diseases of the mind ; {b) one who practises * mind- 
cure t mind- day, the day on which a person’s 
death is commemorated, esp, the anniversary; 
mind-healer, -healing; = mind-curer, -cure ; 
f mind-hill, a memorial moun<l or cairn ; i* mind- 
making, commemoration; + mind-place, a place 
where the memory of a saint is observed; mind- 
reader, one who professes to discern what is pass- 
ing in another's mind, a thought-reader; so mind- 
reading vbl. sb, ; mind-sight {rare), mental vision 
(after eyesight) ; mind-atnff, W. K. Clifford’s 
name for the supposed rudimentary form of 
psychical existence, which he regards as the reality 
of which matter is the phenomenal aspect; +mind- 
taking, consideration [ttpon a matter) ; t mind- 
token, a memorial, 

2885 W. F, Evans {title) Healing bjr Faith ; or, Primitive 
*Mind-cure. 2856 Miss Yonce Daisy Chain ii. ix. 427 
Dr, May, *inind-curer, as wellasbody-curer. xM6 Buckley 
in Century Afag. June 234/1 The Mormons, Spiriluali>ts, 
Mind-curers [etc.]. ^900 tr. Bxda's Hist. iv. xxx. (1890) 

374 Dy dar^e l>e his ’^emynddaeg w®re and his foiSfor, 
<1x380 Eufrosyne 663 in Horsim. Altengl. Leg. (28^8) 182 
Vene 5eer hri tlon his mynde-das' holde Anon to hts day. 
1438 E, E. fVills 'jZBz) 109, I bequeih for my mynde day, 

XX Ii. icw Century Aiag. L 2 X, 635/* The doctrines of 
faith-healing, *mind-healing, and Christian Science, 2382 
WycLiF yosh. xxii. jo Whanne thei weren couien to tJie 
•mynde hyllis of Jordan (Vulg. ad tumulos yordan/s]. 
2496 Dives ff Paup. (W, de W.j i. iiL 35/1 Euerj' masse 
syngynge is a specyall *mynde makynge of Cry-^lus pa.>*» 
syon. c 2449 Pfcock Repr, Prol. 4 Pilgrimage in going 
to the memorialis or the •mynde placis of Seintis. 1888 
Pop, Sci, Monthly Dec, 254 The professional * •mind- 


reader*. .takes his clew from indications which his subject 
is absolutely confident he did not give. 2882 Proc. iioc. 
Psych. Research 1 . 17 It was shewn that mind-reading, 
so called, was re.illy muscle-reading. 2587 Golding JDc 
A lornay v. (15921 48 Neither the Suime, nor any thing vnder 
the Suiine, can well be scene without the Sunne : likewise 
neyther God nor any thl.ig belonging to God can be seene 
without God, how good eyesight or mindsight so euer we 
haue. 2849 Hare Par. Serm. II. 243 Tiie more we gaze at 
tiiem the more is our mindsight improved to discern them.. 
2878 W. K. Clifford^ in Alind III. 65 Mind-stuff is the 
reahiy which we perceive as Matter. 1 ‘hat element of which 
. .even the simplest feeling is a complex, I shall call Alind- 
stuff. A moving molecule of inorganic matter does not 
possess mind, or consciousnes-s ; but it posse.sses a small 
piece of mind-stu/T. C2449 Pecock Repr. i. xix. 1x4 7 'he 
remcmbraunce and *mynde taking upon these vij maiens is 
so nece.ssarie a meene into the Joueand dredeof God, 2382 
Wyclif Isa, Ivii. 8 And bihynde the dore..thou setledcst 
thi •mynde tocne [Vulg. memoriale tuum]. 


TS,in.d.(ya\nd),sb.“ ArchiFol. Alsominn. [Middle 
Irish mind, mod. Irish mionnl\ A name given to 
crescent-shaped ornaments found in Ireland, sup- 
posed to have been used as diadems, 

2862 Catal. Spec. Exhib. S, Kens. 42, No. 852, GoId-oma« 
ment, believed to be the ancient Celtic ‘ mind ’ or head- 
ornament. Formed of a thin semi-lunar plate of gold with 
raised ribs. 2880 W, B. Dawkins Early Alan in Brit. 358 
The golden coronets or mlnns. worn in Ireland in legend- 
ary limes. 2882 W. K. Sullivan in Enc^cl. Brit. Xlll. 
257/1 The richer., kings wore., a golden mind or diadem. 

t Mind, a. Obs. [OE. prehistoric 

*gainu>idjo”‘ , f. OTent. *gamundi - : see Mind riJ.lJ 

1. With dat. ol person : Present to one’s thought. 

c 2220 Bestiary 6x1 Oc he am so kolde of kinde Dat no 

golsipe is hem minde. a 2225 St. Aiarher. Z2 Me hu makesc 
to a.steoruen wiS he strenede of bine beoden, beod pe so 
imunde, a Prov. rElfred 601 in O. E. Aiisc. 235 And 
ower alle oi>ir }>iuke God be )3e fill minde. 

2. Of a person : Mindful, taking thought : const^ 
of for, about, guin ; also with inf. 

a 2000 EIcnc 1063 (Gr.) ^a gen Elenan wass mod gemynde 
ymb ha msran wyrd xeneahhe for h^m nxglum. a 2300 
Ciirsor Al. sz8gs -And he gain us, sa meke and mind, Sua 
mikel luues nathing als urkind. Ibid. 26457 Qua-so wrethes 
bis lauerd king, and he o mere! find him mmd. Ibid. 28952 
pat l>ou be noght for flexs mind hot for to sustain manes- 
kind. 2303 R, )Arconv.e. H andl. SynnejzT AnfXyamcntr&o 
mynde For to pray for al mankynde. 

HSind (maind), v. Forms: 4-5 mende, 4-7 
mynd(e, 5-7 minde, 6 - mind, [f. Mikd 
The OE, {ie)myn(fginn to remember, remind Kf.gemyndig 
mindful, f.gemynde^Xmp sb.\ U'«ually cited in Diets, os the 
source of this vb., is not immediately connected.] 

1, irons. To put (one) in mind of something ;• to 
remind. Also, f to admonish, exhort. Also const, 
t///, on, and wiih clause or htf Now rare. 

2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 230 Knawyng of all (’Is sbuld 
hym lede.And mynd wlih-aile, til mekenesand drede. ^2400 
Destr, Troy 4210 Ne mynd not hes men of}>e mykyllharme. 
That a sone of our fuJke before horn has done. 2599 Shaks. 
Hen.^ V, IV. iii. 23 Farewell good Salisbury, and good luck 
go with thee. And yet 1 doe the wrong, to mind tl.ee of it, 
2645 Evelyn Diary £a.ster Monday, The season oftUeyeare 
..minding us of returning Northwards. 2657 ^farrow Bk, 
Com, Prayer (1662) 67 hlinding the people what they are 
about. zti^-gBurtoiTs Diary\.i83Xi 111. 575 ltwa.< minded 
you by my learned countryman, that no law wa.s rightly 
made, but by King, Lords, and Commons. 2669 Coi-T. 
Middleton in State Papers, Dom. 575, 1 hope you will mind 
the treasurers about the workmen, as they would fain have 
money. 2670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy Pref. 3 These must be 
minded that 1 am writing of the Latin country. 2693 
Eveixx De ta Quint, Compt. Gard. I. 56 , 1 must not forget 
minding those who dig along a Wall, to take care not to 
come too near the Foundations; 2723 Swift Lei. to W, 
Draper 13 Apr., 1 have been minding my lord Bolingbroke 
. .to solicit my lord-chancellor to give you a living. 2788 
Burns I Love Aly yean ii, There’s not a bonie bird that 
sings, But minds me o’ my Jean. 1847 Tennyson Princess 
IV. 109 They mind us of the time When we made brick.> in 
Egypt. 1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Cuidi Wind. 76 Spain 
may well Be minded how from Italy she caught,.. A fuller 
cadence and a subtler thought, 2890 W, A. Wallace Only 
a Siiter 95 (He] began to cuise and swear like a trooper al 
Elizabeth for not minding him on what be was doing. 

•fb. To bring (an object) to one's mind. Obs. 

2590 Spenser F, Q. n. ii. 10 That, as sacred Symbole, 
it may dwell In her sonnes flesh, to mind revengement. 
1600 Abp. Abbot Exp. yonah x. 219 In the last place I 
haue noted, that misery mindeth God vnto vs. Then the 
greater our mUerie Is, the more is our mind on our maker. 

2. To remember, have in one’s memory ; to think 
of (a past or absent object). Now arch, and dial, 
1382 Wveup Rom. Prol. i, Therfore heafermeihhem nedi 
to be conformed, the vices of her paynymrie ralhere roynd- 
ende. 15., Alvst. Resurr. in Ret. Ant. IL 156 Now she 
spekes of the scomes, Now she remembers the thoines,. , 
Nowshespekes of his paclence, Now she myndes bis obedi- 
ence, That unto delh was. £‘1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. 
Lxxvii. viii, Nay. still thy acts I minde ; Still of thy dcedcs 
I muse. 1586 Warner Alb, hng. ii. vii- (*589^ ®® King 
Achelous minding her for whom began that broiJe, Alcmenas 
Sonne remembring loo, whose cause he did defend, 1635 
U. JoNSON Staple of N, rr. iV. 100 Hee mind.s A curiesie no 
more, then London-bridge, What Arch was mended mt. 

J, Fraser Polic/tron. (S.H-S.) 42 He nrmded oUeri his 
mother Queen Alargaret’s advice. 1667 Milton L. il 
212 Our Supream Foe in time may much remit His anger, 
and perhaps thus fair remov d Not mmd us not onending. 

2786 Burns Hatloweenx'^, Ac Hairst afore the Sherra-moor, 

I n.md't wetl's yestreen. 1864 i ■ 

I mind him comins down the street. 1896 ^ E. Hoosmak 
Shropshire LniW., The lads you leave will mind you Till 
Ludlow tower shall fall. 
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"b. with obj. a clause, or f with direct obj. and 
complements Also absoL 

' i6« Ainsworth Atitwi. Pent., Cen. iii. 24 Minding him- 
selfe an exile anti pilgrime here one earth- ijsx Wodrow 
Ifht. Suff. C/i. Scot, I. 455 The Instances of invading of 
Pulpits are yet fewer, that i.s, none at all, as far as I mind, 
in the preceeding Years. 1723 IP'odroiu Corr, (1843) III. 2, 
I mind, before Ikir. Webster’s death, he spoke to me about 
one of that name. 1800-24 Ca.mi’OELL Povjcf o/R^tssia. ix, 
But, Poles, when we are gone, the world will mind Ye bore 
the brunt of fate, i860 Cickens Viicomm, Trav. ix, The 
lovers.. so superlatively happy, that I mind when I. .went 
with my Angelica to a City church. x86x Hughes Tom 
Brfnun at O.v/, xviii, Tunes . .as ha* been U'.ed in our church 
ever since I can mind. 1893 Stevenson Catriona .xxiii, I 
minded how easy her delicacy had been startled with a word 
of kissing her in Barbara’s letter.^ 1897 Uhoscomvl Whitt 
Rose Aruo 144, 1 mind you promised us a Welsh army by 
the lime we reached this place. 

c. In imperatives or in context implying a 
counsel or warning : To take care to remember, 
to bear in mind (a fact communicated or already 
known, a duty to be done, etc.). Chiefly with 
obj. a clause, 

* [1340 Ayenb, 262 Ymende J)et his hoc is uolueld ine he eue 
of he holy apostles Symon an ludas.J 142a tr. Secreta 
Secret.^ Priv. Priv. xxiv. 154 Mynde thow how thow arte 
dedly. c 1450 Osney Reg. (E. E. T. S.) i It is to he myndyd 
that Robert Doyly and Roger of Iuory,.come to the con- 
quest of Inglonde with Kyng William bastarde. 1675 R. 
Bukthogce Causa Dei 19 But it must be minded that 
though the Son of Alan shall Judge the World, yet that he 
shallcome to do so. .in the Glory of his Father. 1787 Burns 
Let. 17 Apr. (in PearsotCs Catal. May (1888J 8), In making 
up the accounts of my copies, please mind that 1 am paid 
for the following number of copies, which money I retain 
in my own hands. 18^8 Browning La Saisiaz 14 Alind 
to-morrow’s early meeting. 

d. intr, with ofy oHf upon : To remember. (Now 
diali) Also quasi-^^. in I mind me, he minds 
him, etc. {arckl) 

X422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. xxi. 148, I ne may not 
mynde me that the Emperours of Rome.. wer vnlettride 
while that hare lordshupp was well gouernyd in his streynth. 
1699 R, L'Estuange Erastn. Colloq, (1725) 92 Yet it seems 
reasonable enough, that the poor man should mind him of 
that in Hosea. x8ro Crouietis Rem, Nitksdate Songai^ 
Oaak your heart gif it minds o’ me! <*1853 Thackeray 
Ballad 0/ Bouillabaisse x, I mind me of a time that's gone. 
When here I’d .sit, as now I’m silting. t87X ^Ins. H. Wood 
Dene Hollo^u i, I mind me that something was said about 
that paper at the time, resumed the Squire.^ 1896 * L. Keith * 
Indian Uncle it. 2x * Did Adam ever mention him before ? ’ 

* Never, that I mind of.’ 

3*. trans. In pregnant senses. 

+ a. To mention, record. Also absol. Obs, 
^1450, X494[sce Minded x]. 1313 Bradshaw .S’/. Werhurge 
J. 2973 And was incarnate, scrypture doihe mynde, In the 
vyrgynall wombe of blessed marye. 1530 Palsgr. 636/1, I 
mynde a thyng, I make mencyon of a thyng or mater. Jc 
tnencionne, 

fb. To rememberer mention in one’s prayers, 
to pray for. Ohs, 

c 2420 Auturs 0/ Arth, 230 (Douce MS.) To mende vs 
with masses, grete myster hit were, 1444 Test, Rbor. 
(Surtees) 11. 206 To y' vicar of Mitton a pare of get bedds 
for to myn my saulc and mynde me inhispiaycrs. 1688 iM. 
Shields in Faith/, Contendings 11780) 327 Mind us when at 
the throne of grace. 

c. To 'remember*, i. e. to give to (those who 
need); to remember in a will. dial. 

1714 Ramsay Elegy on J, Cowier ix, And to keep .V 
things hush and lown He minds the poor. x886 Willock 
Roseiiy Ends xix. (i88;r) 143 Aboot twenty o’ the leadin’ 
inhabitants had been mindit by Ebenexer to the extent o’ 
sums ranging frae seventeen pounds to fifty-five pounds. 

4. To perceive, notice, be aware of; to have 
one’s attention attracted by (something presented 
to one’s eyes or outward perceptions). Also rarely 
with clause as obj. Obs. exc, dial, 

^ *4^ Caxton Blanc.hardyn viii. 33 He mynded and dyde 
byholdc his loyousc esperyte. 1396 Shaks. Tam, Shr, 
** My kord you nod, you donot mindetheplay. x6xo 
— Temp, 11, II. 17 I’le fall fiat. Perchance he will not mlnde 
me. 1701 Norris Ideal World i, i. 21 A finite intelligence 
..may sometimes, .diink of somewhat else than what he is 
doing, so .'IS to be said In a manner not to mind what he is 
about. 1703 T.N. City .j- C. /*//rc/mf^/*32 A Term used 
commonly. .but 1 did never mind it in any one of the 
Treatises of ihc..IiaUan Architects. 170B Swift Tritical 
Ess., And Archimedes, the famous Mathematician, was so 
intent upon his Problems, that he never minded the Soldier 
who came 10 kill him. 1709 E. W. Li/e Domia Rosina 
63 He not minding the hgurc that stood near the wall 
told Ins Ma!>ter there was no body. 1781 J. Moore Viexo 
Soc. It. (1790) I. vi. 66 One of the company had already 
jiassed (the picture) without minding it. 17^ Mrs. Piozzr 
Journ, Fiance 1.2,1 recollect minding that his. . story struck 
Dr.^ohnson exceedingly. 1821 Clare yULi^Iinstr. l. 150, 
1 minded him ofi when at church, How under the wcnchcs’ 
fine bonnets he’d glower. x88o Antrim 4- Down Gloss, s.v. 
.Sec ! d’ye mind the way she’s walkin’. 

absol, 1667 Milton/^. L. ix. 519 Shee busied heard the 
sound Of rusling Leaves, but minded not. 

6 . To attend to, give heed to. Often, to give 
heed to (a person, his wishes, etc.) with the in- 
tention of obeying. 

*559 D*’- Scor m Slrype .•!//«. Re/. (1824) I. App. vii. 422 
If men woldc diligcnily nnnd St. Paul’s wordes. 1673 Pain 
Jnsoleney c/Rome 28 A short History, which I minded, wlicn 
1 heard it, the more hecdfully. X7c^ Mks. Manley Secret 
Pfem.(\j2b) IIL 107 The Emperor is no more minded than 
a^Baby nt Le.'iding-slrings. I738Swift Pot. Cenversat. 124 
First It should swim in the Sea (do' you mind me?) then It 


should swim in Butter. 1739 Chcsterf. Lett. (1792) I. xxxi. 
107, 1 looked upon it as a sign that you liked and minded my 
letters. Ibid, lix. 167 It signifies nothing to read a thing once 
if one does not mind and remember it. 2782 Miss Burney 
Cecilia IV. v, I have had. .much ado to make him mind me, 
for he is all for having his own way. 1819 Shelley Cyclops 
494 By all means he must be blinded, If my counsel be but 
minded. 2824-9 Landor lutag. Cony. Wks, 1846 II. 90 
Would our father have minded the caitiffs?. .Would he., 
have minded parliament? 1866 G. Macdonald Anit. Q. 
Neighb. ii. But if your reverence minds what my wife says, 
you won’t go wrong. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 85 Let 
us take his advice, though he be one only, and not mind the 
others. 

b. with obj. a clause, ^ ■ 

1642 H. l\lovt^Song o/Soul r. 111. vi. They neither minded 
who, nor what I ask. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 17 
Mind at Helmne what is said to you carefully. X709-X0 
Steele Tatter Ho. 132 pgOld Reptile,. winked upon his 
Nephew to mind what passed. 

c. absol, or intr. To pay heed or attention. 
Chiefly colloq, in imperative, used to call attention 
to, or emphasize, what the speaker is saying. 

1806-7 J. Beresforo Miseries Hum, Li/e {1826) i. Inlrod., 
So I bar Latin, mind. 1832 Coleridge Table-U 17 Mar., 
Something feminine — not effeminate, mind— is discoverable 
in the countenances of all men of genius. 1853 Lytton hly 
Novel IV. xxiii, Now mind, mother, not a word about Uncle 
Richard yet. 1833 Browning Fra Lippo 113 But, mind 
you, "when a boy starves in the streets.. Why, soul and sense 
of him grow sharp alike. 

t trans. To have in view, have a mind to (an 
action, plan, etc.) ; to contemplate, purpose, 
intend, aim at (doing something) ; also, to plan, 
provide for (something e-xtemal to oneself). Some- 
times with clause as obj. Obs, 

X313 Bradshaw St. Werbnrge 1. 575 In meane whyle the 
kynge mynded maryage. 1513 More in Halls Citron., 
Edw. y. (1550) 2 Which thyng in all apparaunce he resisted, 
although he inwardly mynded it. 2564 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. 1. 310 The saidis X-ordts na wyise willing to call in 
doubt the autorhie and credit of the saidis lettres.., hot 
rather mynding that all strangcarls, freindis, and confide- 
ratis of this realme..fiiid all favour (etc.). 25^6 Spf.nser 

State trcl.\IVs. vGlobej 615/1 And that noble prince begann 
to cast an eye unto Ireland, and to mynd the reformation of 
thinges there runn amiss. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII 246 If this 
King did no greater Matters,ic was long of hlmselfe; for what 
he minded, he compassed, x66o Sharrock Vegetables 94 A 
convenient descent must be minded. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 
(1664) 35 Those that mind the making use of Clialk in their 
walls, must (etc.). 1691 T, H\Ki.T^Acc.Ne 70 Invent, p. Ixvii, 
He could find no foot-steps of their having minded the Power 
of such Conservacy. 

b. With asobj. : To haveamind/i?^/<? 
something; to wish, be inclined, purpose, intend, 
Obs, exc. dial, (see K. D. D.). 

*5*3 More in Halls Citron., Edw. V, (2550) 1 The duke 
not eniendynge .solonge to tary but mindyng. .to preuent the 
time, X548-9 (Mar.) Bk, Com, Prayer, Communion, All 
other (that mynde not to receive the said hol^ Communion). 
*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. i. 106 Belike she minds to play the 
Amazon. 2634 in Black Bk, 7 'aymouih (Bannatyne Cl.) 440 
In the North, quUatrl mynd to stay for tuo moneihes. x^x 
Milton Samson 1603, I sorrow’d at his captive state, but 
minded Not to be absent at that speciacle. 1683 D, A. A rl 
Ifyou mind toplaylhclogician. 1791 Boswell 
yohnson an. 1763, Roubiliac, .minding to put a trick on him, 
pretended to be so charmed with his performance, that [etc.]. 

c. ellipt, ^in relative clause). 

1573 Eatir, Poems Re/orm. xliu 463 Quhilk, gif thay mynd 
as thay pretend, Thay wald baue begun at this end. 1890 
W, A. Wallace Only a Sisler 124 He was wandering round 
the shelves, taking down a book here and there as he minded. 

*t' d. To direct one’s thoughts loivard, Obs. 

1633 \V. Struther True Happiness 145 So if we minde to- 
ward heaven, weemust walkthrough thewoildasStrangers. 

7. To bend one’s attention to (e. g, something 
that one is doing or occupied with) ; to direct or 
apply oneself to, bring one’s mind or energies to 
bear upon, or practise diligently. 

To mind his book ^coWwi, ; now obs. or arch.), of a school- 
boy, to be diligent in his studies. To mhul one's business, 
to attend to it, prosecute it diligently ; hence to mind one's 
o^vn business, to attend to one’.s own affairs and leave other 
people's alone (see Business 16 d). 

<ri4oa Destr. Troy^yi^ Achilles.. Myche myndit the mater, 
in the incne tym^ And to bryng hit aboute besit hym sore. 
2530 Palsgr. 636/1, 1 myndea thynge, I regarde it, or .set my 
myndeupon it. yemets Ucueurdessus,ox jeprens an cnenr. 
It can nat go forwarde with the, for thou myndest it nat. 
*577 Gooce HcresbacIPs Husb. i. (1586) 13b, A man would 
thinke you had neuer minded any other profession, x6xx 
viii. 5 For they that are after the flesh doe minde 
thc jbings of the flesh. 1625, etc (see Businf.ss i6d]. 1660 

Trial Regie. 5a All those ..had a mind for Peace, that 
minded their duty, and Trust, and Allegiance to their King. 
1662 Gerbier Prine. s Whereas Building is much minded m 
these times. ^ 17x3 Addison Spect. No, 383 pi Bidding him 
beagoodChildandmind his Book. 1732 Berkeley .•Mciphr. 
ir.SigIfsome certain persons minded piety more than poll- 
lio. 1835 J, H. N EWMAN AVr///. (1837) 1. xviii. 272 .Mind 
little things as well as great. 1877 Spurgeon 6'f^///. XXIII. 
360 He went Ixick to Samaria and minded his business. 2889 
Browning Pope fy Net, So much the more his boymind.s 
book. 

\ b. To care for, like, value, wish for. Ohs. 

2648 Gage West Ind. 137 The only want of wheat is not a 
want to them that mind bread of Wheat more then of ^^aiz, 
for in two dayes It is easily brought. 1666 Stillingfl. Serm, 
(1673) 13 They [the kineof Bashan) minded nothing but ea>c, 
softness, and pleasure. 1748 Smollett Rand.W. (1760) 
k 10 His heir, .minded nothing but fox-hunting. 

o. In negative, interrogative, and conditional ; 
sentences : (Not) to care for, trouble oneself or be ] 


I concerned about, be‘ affected by. Hence : (Not) 
to object to, be troubled or annoyed by, dislike 
(something proposed, something offered to one 
etc.). Often in polite or tentative formulas, as 
I should not mind (something) = 1 should rather 
like it, I should be glad to have it or do it ; do you 
or would you mind (doing something) / = be so 
kind as to do it; if you don't mind, if you have 
no objection. 

_ 1608 Shaks. Per. 11. v, 20 Now absolute she’s In't, Not mind- 
ing whether I dislikeor no. '1710 Steele TatlerHo, 2c6 p2, 
I did not mind his being a little out of humour. 1747-96 Mrs. 
Glasse Cookery xxiii. 365 They will look quite yellow, and 
stink, but you must not mind that. 1750 Lady Bradshaigh 
in Richardson's Corr. (1804) VI. 95, 1 do not mind him of two 
straws. 1776 Foote Capuchin 1. Wks. 1799 II. 389 Why, yes, 
you may venture, Sir Harry: it is not minded in London, 
*777 Sheridan Scit, Scand, iv. i, Never mind the difference, 
we’Ii balance that another time. x86o Dickens Uncomm, 
Trav, vi, I am rather faint, Alexander, but don't mind me. 
1863 XX, Would you mind my asking you what parlof 
the country you come from ? 1874 Whyte Melville UrHc 
yohn wWx. II. 200, I shouldn’t mind a cup of tea myself. 
1889 * J, S. Winter ’ Mrs. Bob (1891) 48 Stay, do you mind 
ringing the bell for me first? 

b. Hence occasionally in an affirmative sentence ; 
To object to, dislike. 

x86x Cunningham Wheat 4* Tares 136 Yet her heart smote 
her now, for Ella minded going dreadfully and was unusually 
nice and affectionate, 

c. absol, and intr. ~ (not) to care, trouble one- 
self, object, etc. Const, about. Often in colloq. 
imper. phr. never mind — don’t let it trouble you, 
it does not matter; also offensively (see quot, 
1837 )=* it is none ol your business. 

1786 Miss Burney Diary 23 July, She begged me not to 
mind, and not to hurry myself, for she would wait till it was 
done, a 1814 Gonzanga 11. i. in Neiv Brit. Theatre 111. 112 
Nevermind, father, don’t be obslroperous about it. 1837 
Dickens Pickxv, xxiv, There must be something very com. 
prehensive in this phrase of ‘ Never mind forwe do not re- 
collect to have ever witnessed a quarrel in the street, ..in 
which it lias not been the standaid reply to all belligerent 
inquiries. * Do you call yourself a gentleman, sir ?’ — ^ Never 
mind, sir 1837 S.R. aIaitland 6 Lett. Fox's A, Ijr M.jo 
note, The person whom Fox calls the Bishop of Penestrum 
(for we will not mind about a supposed misspelhng), 1849 
Thackeray Pendennis xxxi, The public don't mind a straw 
about these newspapers rows. 1884 Mrs. Ewing Maty's 
Meadoxv ii. Mother was very angry, but Father did not 
mind. 2898 Times 5 Oct. 3/3 Sir Herbert Kitchener told 
them never to mind and to come as they were. 

9. To bear in mind and be careful to do (some- 
thing) ; to remember and take care that something 
is done. Mind you do (so and so)* don’t fail to 
do it, 

2642 Best Farm, Bks. (Surtees) 26 In setting of their 
barres they are allwayes to minde to sett that side of the 
barres inwarde. 1720 Swi^t yrnl, to Stella 22 Oct., But 
1 will mind and confine myself to the accidents of the day; 
2782 Miss Burney Cecilia viii. vii. But pray mind that she 
is kept quiet. 2837 Disraeli Veneiia i. xix, Never mind 
about your handwriting ; but mind you write. 

10. To be careful about, take caie of ; to employ 
carefully or heedfully; to take heed (what one 
does). PJind your eye, ‘look out*, keep your eyes 
about you (see Eye sb.^ 2 a). To mind onds P's 
and Q*s : see P 3 b. 

*737 Bracken Farriery ImPr.^ (*75?) H- 33 Ij b an easy 
Matter to .. skreen Blemishes in the Hoo/, if you don’t 
mind your Eye. 2759 Sterne Tr. Shandy 1. 1, I wish either 
my father or my muibcr. .had minded what they were about 
when they begot me. 2809 Malkin Gil Bias v. i. r 2, I began 
to mind little what I was about. 2840 Dickens Bam. 
Rudgextctc, He would recommend him. .to mind his eye /or 
the future. 2892 Mr& H. Ward D. Grieve 11. ii, ’ Mind 
what you’re about’, cried Purcell, angrily. 

b. lb be wary concerning, be on one*s guard 
against, look out for (something that is to be 
avoided). Now only in the imperative or in con- 
texts conveying counsel or warning. 

2690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xxxiii. § 8 And though tho*^e 
[Impressions] relating to the health of the body, are, by dis- 
creet people, minded and fenced against. 1881 Ruskin 
Mom, in Florence 25 You may let your eye rest .. on the 
alow of its glass, only mind the steps ball w'ay. x88x A. C. 
GRANT\5i/rA Li/e Queensl, x. (1882)04 ‘ You better mind 
that fellow, Mr. Fitzgerald ’, said the Native. 

c. absol., esp. in colloq, phr. if you don't mind 
= if you are not careful (to avoid something). 

■ 2692 Wood Li/e 9 Apr. (O. H. S.) III. 359 Being in hast, 
not minding, (shej set the cotton. .on nre. 2839 James 
Gentl. Old Sch. xili, Take care .. they'll see you, if you 
don't mind, as you get over the bank in the moonlight. 
x8^ R. Bridges Feast Baulins iv. 1290 You’ll certainly be 
his death, unless you mind, 

11. trans. To take care of, take charge of, look 
after ; to liave the care or oversight of. 

1694 Dryden Love Triumphant Epil. 34 The wife, tb.it 
was a cal, may mind her house. 1732 Neal //«/./ ttrit. I. 
26 They were . . to exhort them to stay at home and mind 
their families. 2802 .Mar. Edcewortii Moral 7 . »i8i6) 1 . 
246 The men .. were gone lo dinner • I stayed to mind the 
furnace. 1873 W. Collins New Magti. xvul II. 8 The 
lodce-kcepcr s wife.. is mintlmg the gate. 2884 Mrs. Ewing 
Daddy Danuin's Dovecot iv, Let me mind your pigeons.. 

minded (moi'nded), ppl. a. [f. .Mind sbP and 

V . + -ED.] 

tl. [from the vb.] 1. That has been men-* 
tioned. fore- minded = foremcutioacd. Obs. 



MINDER. 

CX450 Gods/ow Reg. 147 pe fore sayde lohu perschore •• 
Scholde warantije lo ]>e fore-myndyd rellgiouse wonren, .. 

fore-sayde londes. Ibid. 424 The mynded luke yaf to 
the mynded William at the entryng vij. mark. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. v. xcii. 68 He then buylded the Castell before myndyd. 

II, [From the sb,j 2. * Having a mind ' io do 
something; intending, disposed, inclined. Also 
(rarefy) with clause. To be so minded : to be 
inclined to do what has been mentioned. 

1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VI[ c, 28 Preamble^ His Highnes is 
not mynded . . to calle & somone a newe parliament. 1530 
Palsgr. 482/1 He was so mynded yesterday, but I have 
chaunged his purpose nowe. a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. 
Bk. M. Anrel. (155^) Oo iij b, For if that the goddes giue 
me Jonge life, I am mynded for lo amende. 1653 H. Cogan 
tr. Pinto's Travt Ixx. 285, I am not minded to make men* 
tion of them. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 249 They are 
minded to make their Plastering very .streighrand even. ^1775 
Sheridan Rivals'Vi. i, Ne’er a St. [.wV] Lucius O'Trigger 
in the kingdom should make me fight, when I wa’n’t so 
minded. x8t6 Scott An/iq. xx.xvii, 1 am no minded to 
answer ony o* lhae questions. 1861 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 
III. 73 Mr. C. was minded to go nowhere this .summer. 
1874 H, H, Gibus Ontbre 29 Discarding at once himself., 
if he be .so minded. 1887 Bowen Wit'g. jEneid iv. 638 , 1 am 
minded to finish the rite, .Sacred to Stygian Jove, 
f 3. Having a certain disposition (favourable or 
hostile) towards a person or thing. Well-minded'. 
well-disposed, friendly. Obs. 

1513 More in Grafton's Chron. (1568) 11 . 758 Which [w. 
Clarence’s death] he [Richard] resisted openly, how be it 
somewhat tos men demed) more faintly than he' that were 
harlily mynded to his welth. 1577-87 Holznsheu C/tron. 
I. 148/2 This worthie prince minded well toward the com- 
mon wealth of his people. did siudie [etc.]. 1579 W. Wil- 
kinson Cottfiit. Familye of Lone 3 He .. standeth minded 
agaynst God, and his Church. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIll^ 
HI. L 58 We come. .to know How you stand minded in the 
weighty difference Belweene the King and you. 1677 W. 
Hubbard Narrative 98 A well minded Squaw that was 
among them. 

.4r. Qualified by advs. (forming combinations 
which when used attrib. are often hyphened) : 
Having one’s habitual thoughts, tastes, or sympa- 
thies, inclined in a specified direction. 

x6xk Bible Rom. viii. 6 For to be carnally minded. Is 
death: but to be spiritually minded, is life and peace 
[Coverdale 133s, has fleshly mynded, goo-;tly mynded]. 
18^ Imperially-minded [see Imperially oiiv. t b], 1903 
Daily Chroiu 9 Jan. 3/3 Rather monotonous even to the 
most commercially and statistically-minded. 

• 11b. The combinations with adv. have some- 
times been used in the senses more properly ex- 
pressed by parasynthetic formations with, the cor- 
responding adj. 

X7X# A Philips Distresl Mother tv. vit. 43 Pyrrhus is 
nobly minded; and I fain Would live to tliauk him for 
Astyanax. xZr.% Sporting Mag.'^'fAX. 22^ This man was 
strongly minded. 1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint, u, iii. iv. § 10 
We are in the com^tant hope of seeing this finely-minded 
artLt shake off* his lethargy. 

III. 6 . Having a mind of a specified character. 
Chiefly in parasynthetic formations with prefixed 
adj, (The more common words of this formation, 
as absent^, bloody-., double-, feeble- ^ healthy-, hi^h-, 
noble-, strong-mhtded, are either given as Main 
words, or are illustrated under their first element.) 

1303 (see High-minded a.]. xs*8 [see FLESHLV a.]. 1589 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie i. lArb.) 33 Being a quiet mynded 
mail and nothing ambitious of glory. X603 Dekker Bat- 
chelor's Banq. vii. heading. The humor of a couetous 
minded woman. 187a Lever Ld. Kilgobbijt (1875) 172 Sup- 
porters, one*minded with them in everything. 187* Rusion 
Eagle's N. § 207 You want to know what sort of a minded 
and shaped creature it is. 

lUlilider (mai’ndai). Also 5 mendowro. [f. 
Mind sby and v. + -eu 1.] 
f 1. One who remembers. Obs. rare, 
c X440 Pronip. ParL\ 332/1 Mecnde haver, or mendowre, 
mentor* 

H 2. As transl. of voovr (the thinking subject). 
1587 Golding Do Momay vi. 86 [Plotinus] his conclusion 
is, that the Mynder, the Mynding, and the Mynded, are in 
the Godhead all one thing. 

3. One who minds, f a. One who sets his mind 
upon (something). Obs. 

1650 O. Sedgwick Christ the Life 25 The Apostle speaks 
of Some who are Lovers of _themselve.s ,, and who are 
Minders of themselves ; they mind Earthly things. 

b. One whose business is to ‘ mind * or attend 
to something; often with defining word as card-, 
catiie-y engine-minder. 

1835 Ure Philos. Mannf. 214 His machine should reduce 
the minder and the screwer to one per.son. 1867 Even. 
Stand. 14 Feb., Henry Clearby, a minder of carls. 1874 
Sunday Mag. 610 * Minders I echoed. ‘ Yes, women who 
make a trade of baby minding, taking them by the day at 
so much a head 18^ W. S. B. McLaren Spinning (ed. 2) 
215 When the lap is large enough, it is taken off by the 
card-minder. 1885 Spectator 30 May 698/2 The engine 
minder who goes to the parish doctor because a spark has 
flown in his eye. 1902 iVestm. Gaz. 4 Apr. 6/2 One of 
the King’s cattle-minders. 

• 4. A child who is * minded* or taken care of at 
a ‘ minding school *. 

x86^ Dickens Mut. Fr. i. xvi, ‘ Those are not his brother 
and .sister? ’..‘Oh, dear no, ma’am. Those are Minders’- 
‘Tdinders?* the Secretary repeated. ‘Left to be Minded, 
sir’. 1903 Sept. 1046 There had been a dame 

school, kept^ by an old woman. . . She was quite illiterate, 
and her pupils were simply minders. 
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Ittilldereyus (minderioTw), Pharmacy. 
[Latinised name of R. M. JMtnderer of Augsburg 
{died 1621 ) who first recommended its use.] Spirit 
of Mindererns, \ Mindereriids spirit', a solution 
of acetate of ammonia, whidi is used medicinally 
as a febrifuge. (Now often with small initial.) 

• 1776 Fothergill in Phil. Trans. LXVI, 589 Spirit of 
Mindererus, volatile spirit of sal ammoniac. 1842 F'rancis 
Diet. Arts, etc., Minderems’s Spirit. xSqt Naphevs Prev. 

Cure Dis. HI. xi. 1646 Spirits of mindererus are of 
service. 

Mindful (marndful), tj. Forms: see Mind 
[ f. Mind sb^ + -pul.] 

1. a. Taking thought or care of\ heedful of\ 
keeping remembrance of Also const, with obj. 
clause and how or that, 

a 1340 Hampqlk Psalter Ixu. 7 If J was myndefull of the 
of my bede. 1382 Wyclif Heb. ii. 6 What thing is man, 
that thou art myiideful of him? 1579 B. Gooce tr. Pfen- 
dozcLs Prov. .19 That where hee {sc. Csesar] was verie 
inindefull of all other thinges, hee iieuer would remember 
any iniurie doone vnto him. x66z ' Marvell Corr, Let. 
xxvL Wks, (Grosari) 11 . ,63 We beseech you be mindfull 
that the 29th of May be kept for a thanksgiving. 1736 
Berkeley Discourse Wks. 1871 III. 421 In all their actions 
to be ever mindful of the last day. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. iv. I. 428 He had always been inindfnl of his health 
even in his pleasures. 1873 Black /V. Thule x, Mindful 
of the fastidious ways of his friend. 

b. Having remembrance ^ nonce-use. 

2859 Tennyson Geraint « 5 r Enid 191 Guinevere, not mind- 
ful of his face, .desired his name. 

C. const, will! inf. 

. *58* J* Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 420 To be Baptized 
in Churchyardes ..vt'as an auncient custome .. that so such 
as were to be Baptized might be made y more myndefull 
to confesse a rising agayne from y* dead. 1664 Evelyn 
Kal. Hort.,^ Mar. 11679) *3 mindful to uncover them 
[the plants] In all benign, and tolerable seasons. x69a Sprat 
Contriv. Blackhead 1. 19, I was not so mindful to preserve 
the Letters that came to me. XB89 Gretton Memory's 
Harkb. 324 The monks were always mindful to establish 
themselves where there was water close at hand, 
d. without const. 

X567 Turderv. Ovid's Epist. 141 b, So she with mindefull 
wrath Upon my corse for thee awroken is. 1605 Ca.mden 
Rent. 32 Antient families have given those names to their 
heires, with a mindefull and thankefull regard of them. 
1728 Pope Dune. 1. 93 Much to the mindful Queen the feast 
recalls, X747 Collins Ode to Liberty 16 Let not my shell’s 
misguided power E’er draw thy sad, thy mindful tears. 
X834 S. 'Dqw.x.i. Balder X, Point with mindful shadow day 
and night, Where we lie dust below. 
t2. Minded, inclined to do something. Also 
with ellipsis of vb. of motion. Obs, 

1632 Lithcow Trav. ii. 59 A great number of passengers 
..that were all mindefull to Zanie. Ibid. 61 The Turkes 
retired till morning, and then were mindfull to give vs .. a 
second alarum. 1672 in Vpool Muntc. Rec. (1883) I. 285 
Any that shall bee inindfuU to build upon or improve any 
such wa.sL ^ x68r Cketham Angler's Fade-m. xxxii. § 1 
(1689) 173 Tired and mindful to rest. 

Mindfully marndiult), adv* [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
Ill a mindful manner; ‘attentively; heedfuUy’ 
(J.) ; thoughtfully, earnestly, intently. 

1382 Wyclif ftb xxxv. 5 Behold heuene, and loke, and 
myndefuili see the cloudis, that is he^ere than thou, c X540 
Compl. Raderyck Mors xxiv. G viij b, Wc must regard, that 
our mouthe, spirit and hart be eleuated together mindfully 
in faith, a 15^ Ascham Scholeni. 11. (Arb.) 122 TuUie did., 
purposelie and mindfullie bend him selfe to a precise and 
curious Imitation of Plato. 1585 T. Washington tr. Ni- 
chotay's Voy. 1. ii, The Ambassadour being mindfully bent 
to his charge. 1871 Daily News 20 Jan., He has mindfully 
left for me a message. 

Mindfulness (moPndfulnes). [Formed as 
prec. -h -NEsa ] The state or quality of being 
mindful; ‘attention; regard* (J-); + memory; 
t intention, purpose. 

1530 Palsgr. 245/2 Myndfulnesse, penece. 1561 T. Hoby 
tr. Castiglione's Courtyerw. (1577) Giv, To lose, .the mind- 
fulnesse of them. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron.^ I. 169/3 
There wasno mindfulnessc amongest them ofrunningawaie. 
x6xa T. Taylor Comm. Titus iii i (1619) 541 To keepe in 
mens memories the mindfulne-'Se of their duties. 18x7 
hlooKK Lalla R. (ed. 2) 72 That deep-blue, melancholy 
dress Bokhara's maidens wear in mindfulness, Of friends or 
kindred, dead or far away. 1820 Jay Prayers 355 Let us 
not forget our souls, in our mindfulness of the body. 

Minding (m^i-ndig), vbl. sb. [f. Mind v.-i- 
•ING *.] The action of the verb Mind. 

1. The action of remembering, regarding, paying 
attention to, or caring for; also (now only dial.), 
remembrance, recollection. 

C1449 Pecock 11. ix. 191 Into suche now seid re- 
membrauncis and myndingis to be gendiid and h.ad . . mai 
and wole' serue at ful HoU Scripture [etc ]. <534 More 
Comf. agst. Trib. m. Wks. This matter cosin lacketh, 

as 1 belieue, but either full fayth or sufficiente mynding. 
rfiri Bible Rom. viii. 7 The carnal mind Imarg. the mind- 
ing of the flesh] is enmitie against God. a 1652 J. Smith 
Set. Disc. ix. 482 To awaken and exhort everyone to a 
serious minding of religion. 1701 Howe Carnality Retig. 
Content. Wks. (1846) 230 Souls for their too intent minding 
of earthly things are called enemies to the Cross of Christ. 

2. dial. A reminder; *= Mingikg i. Also, 
pi. * the maiks on a stone about to be sawn, for 

the guidance of the sawyers* (E. D. D.). 

i6ox Holland F/rViy xxiv. xvu. If, 20a Ifamanor woman 
happen to be sick of any disease, at what time as this Aproxis 
is in the flower, although he or shee bee throughly cured of 
it, yet shall they have a grudging ’or minding [L. adtnoni- 
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tionem] thereof as often as It falleth to flower againe. ' 1893 
Wiltshire. Gloss. .s.v., Afier a severe illness you are apt to 
have ‘ the mindings on’t* now and again. 

3. Comb., as minding-school, a dame-school of 
which the chief purpose is to keep the children 
out of mischief. 

1865 Dickens A Ftw. xvi, I keep a minding-school : 
1 can take only three. 

t Mrnding, a. Obs. [f. Mindz;. + -ikg 2.] 
That reminds. 

c 1449 Pecocic Repr, ii. ii. 137 The vsing of hem [.rc. images 
in churche>] a.s rememoraiijf or mynding signes is not re- 
proued by eny ground of feilh. 

Mindless (,m3i-ndles),a. [f. MiNDji.l + -lEss.]' 
1. Chiefly of persons and their altributes: Desti- 
tute of mind; unintelligent, senseless. Also, fthat 
is out of his mind, stupefied, insane; 

c 1000 /Elfric Horn, II. 326 Se wisdom, .hine sylfne aetbret 
fram. .inyndleasum ;^e6ohtum, axeyso-^Q Alexander 
Oure mode kyng was so mated myndles him semed. 1509 
Barclay S/ typ ^Fo/ys (1570) ziS A.*; men niindelesse. 15x3 
Douglas yH/zm iv. ii. 30 And, half myndles, agane sche 
l.Tngis .«;air. 1592 Davies Jtnmort. Soul ix. ii, God first 
made Angels bodiless, pure Minds; Then other Things, 
which mindless Bodies be. X633 Orkney Witch Trial in 
Abbotsford CL Misc. 1 . 151 Scho was' senceles and myndles 
for ane long speace. a 1679 W. Outram Senn. (1682) 468 
Nor is the Devil asleep or mindless, X843 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. 1. 1. i, 5 The mindless copyist studies Raflaelle, but 
not what Raffaelle studied. x^6 Sat. Rev. 19 May ^2/2 
What an amount of mindles.s rubbish a well-educated gentle- 
man has the audacity . . to lay before the public. 1885 J. 
Martineau Types Eth. Th. 1 . 35 It, .stands fast in mindless 
immobility. 

I 2. Unmindful, thoughtless, heedless, disregardful, 
negligent, forgetful, careless of. 

a 1547 Surrey FEneid tv. (1557) F iij b, Beastes and fowles 
. . Laide downe to slepe by silence of tlie night . . ; mindlesse 
of trauels past. 1641 Hindc y. Bruen viii. 30 So mindlesse 
of their owne duties. 1697 Drvden FSneid v. 225 indle.ss 
of others Lives .. and careless of his own. 1795 Hist.'xxx 
Ann. Reg. 22 The ministers of Russia, .. mindless of this 
representation, insisted on the appointmenL J895 Sir J'. 
Crovjz Retnin. ix. 242 The younger men., dive for bix- 
‘ pences, mindless of sharks, , 

I b. const, in, whether. 

1 X64X Hinde y. Bruen yMvCx. 58 Being both mindlesse in 
j observing, and carelesse in retaining what they heai e- 1786 
I Anna Seward Let. (xSii) I. 232, 1 choose .. the strongest 
which spontaneously occur, lo express my idea., ; minefiess 
whether they do, or no not form a part of the fashionable 
vocabulary of Lord Fillagiee and Lady Pamtickle. 

Hence Mi'&dZessI^ adv., in a mindless or un- 
intelligent manner. Sli’ndlessness, the state or 
condition of being mindless, heedlessness ; occas* 
total privation of mental power. 

X646 T. Coleman Brotherly Exam. RC'Cx. 5 There was 
either ignorance or mlndlessnesse in him that sets it downe. 
z68t H. More Exp. Dan. vi. 171 He observed the luxury 
and dissolutenesb of Philopator and Ins mindlesness of his 
afiatrs. X704 M. Henry Fam. Retig. Wks. (1835) I. 266/2 
Your backwardness and mindlesbness will be their greatest 
I discouragement. 1857 AhA Mag. 11 . 15 A poor idiot-girl 
I who always came,— but as 1 thought mindlessly,— bur.st into 
I tears and exclaimed, My mother, my Mother ! 2899 .< 4 //- 
I bt.U's Syst. Med. VIII. 304 We should have mindlessness 
before complete organic decay and death take place. Ibid. 
383 The general aspect ts that of mindlessness. 

t Mi’xidly, a. [f. Mind + -ly i.] 

1, Mindful. 

143S M/syn Fire of Love 1. v. 10 WJjylk f^ er hyrnand in 
ham l>at is ch9Syn, myndelyeuer makes hame vp forto loke, 
and dede in her desyre conlinuly to with-bald. c 1445 Lydg. 
Nightingale 128 Enpriiue that fall [re. Lucifer’b] right 
niyndely in thy herte. 

2. Peitaining to the mind ; mental. 

143^ Misyn Mending Life xii, 128 Myendly [t/c] sight 
truly IS takyn vp heuenly to behald be schadoly syghi ^it 
& merely, not clere and opyn. 1587 Golding De Mornay 
vi. (1592) 62 The Father created the mindly shapes, and 
gaue the gquernment of them to this second Minde. Ibid. 

8z By his mindly In working he Is the verie eternitie it selfe. 
183a PrasePs Mag. VI. 732 There to put off your lingering 
mindly drop of mortality, and be one of the blessed. 
Mi’ndsman. nonce-wd. A man of mind. 

1837 C. Lofft Selfformation \. 96 Those whose .imbltJon 
it is to separate themselves from the herd, lo rise to the 
rank of mindsmen. 

+ Mi’ndy, a. Obs. rare. [OE. myndig, gemindig, 
f. {ge)mynd Mind sb,^'] Mindful. Hence 2ai*ndi- 
uess (Ormin), mindfulness. 

c 97S Ritshtv. Gosp. IMark xiv. 72, & myndig W£es petrus 
wordes 3 a:tte eweden waes him oe h®Iand. c Xioo Ormin 
1x508 Forr sawle onnfop att Dribbiin Godd Innsibht & 
minndi^ncsse. 1435 Misyn Fire of Love 11. xi. 9S That 
parfite lufe to god byndis with-ouie lowsynge & makis man 
myndy of h'ls god. 

Mine (main), sb. Forms : 4-7 myn(e, 6 myene, 
miene, mynne, .SV. mynd(e, 4 - mine. [a. F. 

in Hat 2 .-Darm.), whence Pr., Sp., It. 
viina ; also G., Da. mine, Du. mijn, Sw, inina. 

The origin of the Fr. vvord is doubtful. The evidence 
seems to point to the derivation of the sb. from the vb. (see 
Mink v.\ which in the earliest instances had the general 
sense to excavate, make underground passage*., undermine. 
(The alleged 9th c example of med.L. mina piumbi*\ead- 
mine ’ given by Du Cange is from a spurious charter.) Thb 
renders it difficult to^ accept the otherwise plausible con- 
nexion of the sb. with the OCeltic *mcini* ore. mpfii 
(Welsh mtutn, Irish meiun).] 

1 . An excavation made iii the earth for the pur- 
pose of diyging out metals or metallic ores, or 
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certain other minerals, as coal, salt, precious 
stones (in i6lh.-i7th c. occas. building stones, 
sand). Also, the place from which such minerals 
may be obtained by excavation. 

Royal minet mine royal \ in English Law, any mine 
yieldin,? more gold or silver than will cover the co:>t of 
working : all such mines being liable to be claimed as the 
properly of the Crown. 

1303 R. BRUSNE//rt;i^/. Synne 10737 A perylous chaunce 
to hym fyi ; For, a grete party of Jjat yche myne Kyi dowun 
yn J>e hole, and closed hym ynne. 1390 Gower C f^/CIJ, 83 
Ferst forto gcte it out of Myne, And after forto trie and 
fyne. C1407 Lydg. Reion ^ Sens. 60S0 Of awmber ryche 
and fyn, Pulshed ful clene out of the Myn. 1467-8 Rolls 0/ 
Parlt. V. 582^2 Mynes of Coles and Leede, and all other 
Possessions, xS3S Coverdale i Afaec. viiL 3 The l\Iynes 
of syluer and golde that are there. iSS* Robinson^ tr. 
More's Utopia 1. {1855) 64 Them they condempned into 
ston quarris, and in to myenes to dygge mettalle. 1555 
Eden Decades i. ui. 11 By rexson of a myne of stones 
which was nere vnto the same, seruynge well bothe^ to 
buylde with, and also to make lyme. ?is68inPetiusAo?/i«^ 
Re^. (1670) 54 The Governours, Assistants, and Commonalty 
for the Mines Royal. 1638 Raweey tr. Bacon’s Life .y 
Death (1650) 3 Stones continue lon|;er, if they^ be laid 
towards the same Coast of Heaven, m the Building, that 
they lay in the iline, 1649 Blithe Eng. fmjirov. Iwfr. 
(1653) 149 Bring in several! Loades of Sands either out of 
the streets or wayes, or from a sand-pit or mine once or 
twice a week. 1672 Boyle Cr«/jr 31 In East-India,., 
they are wondermlly unskillful at digging Mines; as I 
have gathered from the Answers of some, who.. went to 
visit the Diamond Mines, as they call them. 1696 Phillips 
(ed. 5), Mine U also that part of the Earth whereMetals and 
Minerals are found, and out of which they are tligg’d. 1698 
Keill Exam. Th. Earth (1734' 37 If we descenn into the 
Clines or Pits, we shall find the matter there to be three or 
four lime.s heavier than the earth above. 1813 Bakewell 
Introd. Geol. <18x5) 2^6 The deepest mine that has been 
worked in Europe., is one at Trutienberg in Boheniia. 
2870 Veats Alat. Hist. Comm. 123 Gold and silver mines 
abound in the Andes. 1882 Rep. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Afet, 
U. S. 96 The hydraulic and drift-mines during the last year 
have produced large sums. 

t b. hyperholically. An abundant mass of gold. 
1656 Cowley Pindar. Odes.^ Extasie ix, The Horses were 
of temper’d Lightning made, ., The noblest, sprightful'st 
Breed, And flaming Mines their Necks array’d. 

e. Jig. An abundant source of supply ; a store 
from which (something specified) may be obtained 
in plenty, 

2541 R. Copland GnydonAs Quest. Chirurg. O ij, Specy- 
ally aboule the pryncipal membres that are the mynes of 
strength. i6qx Shaks. Phoenix Turtle 36 So betweene 
them Loue did shine, That the Turtle saw his right, Flam* 
ing in the Phosnix sight; Either wa.s the others mine, 
a 2764 Lloyd Dial, Poet. SVks. 1774 II. 4 You mu.st have 
a fund, a mine, Prose, poems, letters. 28x9 Byron yuan i. 
xi, Her memory wa.s a mine*, she knew by heait AU Cal- 
deron and greater part of Lope. 1905 Atheustim 30 Dec. 
887/2 Her book Is a mine of valuable information. 

+ d. transf A subterranean cavity^ Obs. 

1^4 Shaks. 0th. iv. ii. 70 The baudy winde that kis.ses 
all it meeles, Is hush’d within the hollow Myne of Earth 
And will not hcar’e. ox6xx Chap.man lliad'x.wi. 51 When a 
whirlewind . . tosseth therewithal! His fixt root from hU 
hollow mines. 

e. liini. (See quot.) 

2750 W. Ellis Alod. Huslandm. VI. j. xvi. 92 The 
Middle.'icx Farmers about Harrow .. pet a .. great deal of 
Sullidge out of the Bottom of Drains in Roads, Commons, 
and other Places, which they here call a Aline. 

2 . Mineral or ore. Now only used for iron ore. 
Also with defining prefix, forming adjs. (often used 
tl/ipt.) : ali'mme, designating the best quality of 
pig-iron, made from ore only ; part’iuine^ designat- 
ing pig-iron made from ore mixed with cinder. 
Orange mine : see Orange sb.'^ B 2 c. 

CX400 MAUNDEV.tRo.xb.) xxxiii, 149 pe eriheesfull of myne 
of gold and siluer. 2460-70 Bk. Qtunlcssence 3 Good gold 
natureK and of he myn of he erbe, is clepid of philosophoris 
sol in laiyn. xsSx Lambahdb Siren, ii. vii. (xsSSlsos Every 
occupier of any inaner of Ironworks, which shall cary any 
coles, Mine, or Iron, to or from the same, a 2650 Boate 
Irel. Hat. Hist. xvi. (1652) 126 In Ireland, ..in some places 
the Oar of the Iron is drawn out of Moores and Bogs, in 
others it is hewen out of Rockes, and in others it is digged 
out of ^Mountains; of which three sons the first is called 
Bog-mine, the other, Rock -mine, and the third with severall 
n.Tmcs, White-mine, Pin-mine, and Shehminc. i6sx French 
Distill. V. 166 Take of the Aline of allum, or allum stones. 
2674 Ray Collect, lyords. Prep. Tin (E. D. .S.) 12 The 
water tuns out, and carries away with it the min^ that is 
pounded Mnall enough to pass the holes. x86* Fair'-airn 
Iron 53 To increase the quantity of mine or ore to the 
charge. 2900 Daily Hnus 24 OcL 2/4 pjg iron sells .slowly 
at. .65f. for part-mine, dsr. (id. to 7aj. for all-mine. 

Jig. x6o8 Machi.n Dumb Knt. 1. i. B 4 b. The mine Which 
doth attract my spirit to run this marshall course, Is the 
fairc gu.ard of a disties'cd Queenc, 

*i*b. Applied to gold. Obs. 

1627 P, Fletcher Locusts ti. xxi, Poore Soules, they d.irc 
not ioile their hands with precious mine. 1633 — Purple 
Isl. VHi. xxvj, 'I'hus wallowing on his uod, his heap of mine, 
He feeds his famiNhcd soul wjth that deceiving shine, 

3 . Mil. In ancient warfare, a subterranc.an p.as- 
sage excavated under the wall of a besieged for- 
tress, for the purpose either of directly giving 
entrance to the besiegers, or of causing the wall to 
fall by removal of its foundation. In modern 
warfare, a subterranean gallery in which gun- 
powder is placed, for blowing up the enemy’s 
fortifications ; the charge of powder contained in 
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such a gallery. Also, in recent naval warfare, a 
receptacle filled with dynamite or other explosive, 
sunk at the entrance to a harbour, and provided with 
machinery by which it can be made to explode so 
as to destroy an enemy’s vessel attempting to enter. 
ContacDmine : see Contact sb. 6. 

1483 Cnth. Angt. 240/x A Myne, ennus. via suhierranea^ 
cunulus^ cuniculus. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. (1812) I. cix. 
232 Then he called to hym his myners, tothyntent that they 
shuld make a myne vnder all the walles. 2533 Bellenden 
Z/zy'V,viu.{xkx.>(S.T.S.)lI. 173 pai madeane myndebJAS". 
B. mynl vnder be erde to mak ane gate be quhilk bai mycht 
cum to pe castell of Veos. 2568 Grafton Chron. II, 981 Sir 
Alexander Baynam., caused a myne to be enterpnsed to 
enter into the towne, but the Frenchmen iierceyuing that, 
made acounterndue. 2574 W hitcift Def.A nsvo. X4 1 To buy Id 
vp the walles of Jerusalem, whiclie you haue broken downe : 
and to fill vp the Mines that you haue digged. xf99 Shaks. 
Hen. P. III. n.6x To the Mynes? Tell you the Duke, it is not 
so good to come to the Mynes : for looke you, the Mynes is 
not according to the disciplines of the Warre.^ 1695 Prior 
Batlad’fi Cannons above, and mines below, Did death and 
tombs for foes contrive. 2732 Gibbon DecLSf F. (1869) I.xxiv. 
689 A mine was carried under the foundations of the walls. 
2844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India II, 476 The fort was carried 
by storm after the destruction of part of its defences by the 
successfulcxploston of amine. xB^-i\iB.KSZH^x.Pop.Lect.ScL 
§ 24 (1873) ^8 As ifa succession of mines had been sprung, 
fig, 1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 30 All 
the subtilties, which he invented to intrap her, were as so 
many vented mines,without any effect. 2647 Weetliist. Pari. 
111. vi. 100 Many Mynes and Countermynes were every day 
working, .on boihsides, ryaa De Fob Co/, yack (1840) 286 
An unseen mine blew up all this tranquillity. 

4. (See quot.) 

1869 RouttedgPs Ev. Boy's Ann. 632 The mine . .Is a fire- 
work in which a number of crackers .. are thrown up into 
the air. 

5 . atlrih. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as mine- 
agent, 'Jire, ‘Otaner, Jttmp (in quot. attrib.'), -shaft, 
-water, b. objeolive, as mine-tligger, ’digging. 

*855 J- R- Leitchild Cornwall Mines 262 What exactly 
suits the views of a '’’mine-agent, may not exactly suit yours. 
a 2692 BoYf.E (J.), A •mine-digger may meet with a gem, 
which he knows not what to make of. 1648 Owen Totem- 
iiou Wk.s. 1851 VIII. 176 Which penalty., was inflicted unto 
banishment, imprisonment, •mme-digging. ^ 2813 Scott 
J'rierm. in. xxxiii, Foul vapours rise and *mine-fires glare. 
2877 Raymond Statist. Mines Mining ‘Mine-owners 
are naturally elated and hopeful under this new. .condition 
of affairs. 2824 R. Stuart Hist. Steam Engine 1x7 The 
•mine-pump end of the lever-beam. 2832 Carlyle Sart. 
Res. i. iv, On the whole^ as in opening new ‘mine-shafts is 
not unreasonable, there is much rubbish in his Book. 2882 
Rep. to Ho. Repf. Prcc. Met. U. S. 640 A very ingenious 
utiUxation of a potiion of the •mine-waters is made. 

6. Special comb.: mine adventure, a specula- 
tion in mines; mine-adventurer, one who takes 
part in a mine adventure; mine-captain, the 
overseer of a mine (Worcester, 3860); mine- 
clearing, the operation of freeing a harbour from 
mines ; mine-dial (see quot.) ; mine-dragging, 
the operation of dragging the bottom of the sea 
in order to remove the mines laid by the enemy ; 
mine dredger, an apparatus for taking up mines 
laid; mine earth (see quot. and cf. sense 2); 
mine field, a portion of the se.T in which mines 
have been laid; mine greys, ‘ thin beds of shelly 
limestone’ (E.D.D.); mine ground (see quot-); 
mine-iron = mine pig \ mine-lamp, a lamp used 
in a mine; also Jig.\ i*mine man, a miner; 
mine-master, {a) Mil. one who superintends the 
laying of mines; {b) the overseer of a mine; 
mine-pig, pig-iron m.ade from mine or ore, as 
distinguished from ancler-pig; mine-pit, a pit 
or shaft belonging to a mine; mine ship Pfaut., 
(see quot.) ; mine-spirit, a spirit supposed to 
inhabit a mine (cf, Fairy sb. 4 b) ; mine-stone, 
-stuff, ore, esp. ironstone; mine surveyor (see 
quot.) ; mine- sweeper, a ship for mine-sweeping ; 

j mine-sweeping = mine-dragging \ mine tin, tin 
I worked out of the lode, cf. moor-lin, streatn-tin ; 
mine-town, a town of which the population consists 
chiefly of miners ; mine-viewer — mine surveyor ; 
mine-work, (a) Mil. pi. subterraneous passages of 
the nature of mines; {S) a system of ‘workings* 
or excavated passages belonging to a mine. 

270Q Brooiiside. List of all the Adventurers in the ‘Mine 
Adventure, May the First, 1700. 1703 Stf.ele Tend. Husb. 
II. i. 26, 1 consider’d all the Stocks.. and Aline-Adventures, 
till she told me [etc.]. 2778 Eng. Gazetteer fed. 2) s. v. 
Pullox-Hill, A gold mine was discovered here .. by the 
society of roy.Tl •mine-adventurers, 1905 O. Re7>. Jan. 204 
Several smaller craft were destroyed in the operation of 
•mine-clearing. 1701 Moxon Math. Instnou, 12 * Aline- 
I dial, a Box and Needle with a brass Ring, divided into 360 
j degrees, with several Dials Graduated thereon, generally 
j thus made for the use of Miners. Black'.o. Mag. }an. 

! *67/1 On May 13 •mine-dragging operations in Tallcn Bay 
I MSI him a torpedo-boat. 1904 Daily Ckron. 9 Aug. 5/1 
j Our ships, preceded by *{nine dredgers, steamed towards 
I Lungantan. 1883 Gresley Coat-miniug (doss.. *Mine 
I Earph Synonymous with iron«tone in beds : a term 

I as much as 200 years ago. %8&& Pall Alall G.zi 
\ has been alre.Tdy shown by simikir attacks upon ‘mine 

I fields unprotected in this w.tv that the removal of such 
j i^staclcs is a simple enough affair. 186a A C. Ramsay, etc. 
i Descr, Catai. Rock Spec. led. 3) 149 Inmanyof the localities 


MINE. 

in the Weald these limestones are known by the name of 
■•mine greys. 2883 Gresley Coal-mining Gloss., *AUne 
Ground, strata contaiiitng ironstone in layers. 2838 Civil 
Eng, <5- Arch. yrnl. 1 . 144/1 The iron is., to be made wholly 
of pure or '•mine-iron. xSao Shelley Sens. Plant 1; 63 As 
'•mine-lamps enkindle a hidden gem. 2579-80 Nori h Plu- 
tarch, P. rEmitbis (1595) 268 They are confuted by the 
common experience of these ‘mine men, that dig in the 
mines fonmetlall. 1755 Johnson, Adit,. .a. lermamongthe 
minemen, 1598 Barret Theor. lyarres v. ui. 133 There 
must be, ‘Mine-maisters, Smithes [etc }. 2665 Phtl. Trans. 
I. 112 The Uequisits tqaperfect knowledge of the Meiallick 

Art, and of the qualities of the Mine-master. 2683 in 
Cochran-Patiick Rec. Coinage Scotl. (3876) 1 L 200 Th.il he 
or his deput or the myn master be judges in all dehails 
about myns and levells. 2882 Raymond Alining Gloss., 
*Alme-pig, Eng. See Pig-iron. 2884 W. H. Greenwood 
Steel ty; Iron iv. 56 Cinder-pig in contradistinction to all 
mine pig — ue., pig smelted entirely from ore or mine—Is 
obtained by {etc.}. 2650 Trai'P Comm. Nitm. iv. 3 A 
laboui ing even to lassitude; compared therefore to. digging 
in *mine-pits. i86a A. C. Ramsay, etc. Descr. Catal. Reck 
Spec, (ed, 31 148 These still go by the name of ‘mine-piis*, 
and must not be confounded with the * marl-plis \ or those 
other deeper openings. 1706 Phh.i.ips (ed. Kersey) * Aline 
Ships or Powder-Ships, Ships fill’d with Gun-powder, 
enclos’d in strong Vaults of Brick or Stone ; to be brought 
up, and fired in the midst of the Enemies FleeU 17^6^ tr. 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) IV, 144 It is said that the miners of 
Idra have formerly been so superstitious as to set some 
provisions for the ‘mine-spirit every day. 2612 Sturtevant 
Metallica 35 Prepared or roasted oares, ‘Mine-stones, or 
Mettle-stones beeing the fitt matter of Metallique liquours. 
1703 T. N, City * C, Purchaser 185 ‘Tis the first Iron that 
runs from the Mine-stone when ’tis melting. 1862 A. C. 
Ram.say, etc, Descr. Catal, Rock Spec, ted. 3) 148 The sites 
..where the ‘iron-mine* or ‘mine-stone’ was^ extracted. 
2839 Ube Diet. Arts 969 During this operation, all the 
water and ‘mine-stuff are drawn off by the pit. 2860 Eng. 
<y For. ilZ/N. G/wr. (S. Staffs.*, 'Aline Stsrveyor,:^ yttssin 
who dials the working of a colliery as often as requisite, and 
makes plans of the mines got and ungot. 2905 Westm, Caz. 
27 Sept, 4/2 *Mine-sweepers aie to play a gieat part, it 
seems certain, in future naval warfare. 2905 Daily Chron, 
12 Sept, 3/x He took part in the risky game of ‘mine- 
sweeping. 2904 Ibid. 9 Nov, s/2 Five mine-sweeping 
steamers have been sunk by Japanese shells. 260a Carew 
Cornw. {1723' 15b, A foote of. .the ‘Myne Tynne..lwiU 
weigh} fiftie two pound. 1839 Ure D/V/. 1244 Mine 
tin requires peculiar care in its mechanical preparation or 
dressing. 2802 Brookes' Gazetteer (ed. X2), Platen, a ‘mine- 
town of Bohemia. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts xzh At the pleasure 
of the skilful *mine-viewer. 1583 Stocker Civ. lyarres 
Lowe C. IV, 49 b, The Enemie had in suche sorie wrought 
his ‘Mine woorkes, as that he had gotten IntoaMonasterie 
within the Citie. 1665 Phil. Trans. I. 212 Other chief Over- 
seers of the hline-works. 2900 Baking-Gould^/C’. Dartmoor 
232 An old mine-work, now filled with water. 

XSizie (msin), poss, pron. Forms: i min, 2-4 
min, 3-6 myn(e, 4 mein, miin, 6 mijn, 4SV. 
mynn(©, 3- mine. In 1-3 inflected as str. adj. 
(2-3 dat. sing. Jem. mire); in 4 sing, min, pi 
mine. [Com. Tent. : OE. mfn^OFns., OS. min 
(Du. vtijti), OHG. intn (MHG. mtn, mod.G. 
mtiii), ON. tnln-n (Sw., Da. //»«), Goth, mein-si^ 
OTeut. *min0’, f. : see Mk pers.pron. 

A case-form (whether ablative, locative, or in.strumental is 
uncertain) of this possessive adj. serves in all early Teut, 
langs. as the genitive of the proi.oun of z pers. sing. ; OE. 
sttin, OFris., OS., OHG. min, ON. snln, Goth, meina. The 
OE. min as genitive did not survive inlo hlE. (uses like 
malgre min being not survivals, but imitations of French); 
and is therefore not illustrated here.] 

The possessive ptonoun of the first person sing. 

1 , Qualifying a following sb. Now only arch. 
or poet, before a vowel or h ; otherwise superseded 
by My, q.v. for the various uses. 

Already in the 13th c. the rule in southern and midland 
Eng, was to use myn before vowels and //, and my before 
consonants, and this sub-^isled until the i8lh c., though 
occasional examples of mine before consonants are found 
even in the i6th c. In Sc. the longer form was commonly 
used in all contexts down to the 15U1 c. 

cxooo Ags. Gasp. Luke xv. 24 For-bam h®-"* sunu was 
dead, a 1275 Cott. Horn. 225 panne beo ic ^emene^ed mines 
weddes. c 1200 Ormin 2956 Drihhlin me ^.ftp wilt & mlhht 
To forpenn wel min wille. C1205 Lav. 84o7_pe o 3 er wes mire 
suster sune. Ibid. 28220 p.it ich habbe minne am awrake 
mid pan bezsie. a 2225 Ancr. K. 406 Bute ^if ich parti 
urom ou, pe Holl Cost, pet is, min and mines Fcderc^ luue, 
ne mei nout kumen to ou. c 1374 Chaucer ( ompi. Alars 
57 Then .seyde he thus— myn heries lady swete fete.], c 2375 
Sc. Leg. Saints.PxcA. 169 At Petir firstc I wald bcgync, And 
sa furtht to myn purpoNS win. 2400 in Ancestor 
14, I bequeih to Hawys myn wyff all myn necessaries that 
arn in myn place. 2467 in Bury Wills »Caniden' 46 . 1 wyll 
that John myn sone haue myn seid place callyd Upwode 
H.ille. 1484 Canton Fables 0/ rEsop 1. vi, He shall be 
myn morial enemy. 1526 Tindale 'john xvi. 26 At that 
dayc shall ye .axe in myne name. 155810 Strypeyi/r/x. 

(1824) I. ii. 72, 1 do send you at this piescnl mine faithful 
Chaplain, 2596 Shaks. i Hen. IF, hi.' iii- 93 Shall I not 
take mine ease in mine Inne. 1628 Hakevvillih Ussners 
Lett. (1686) 399 During mine abode in the Univcr>ity. 1726 
Swift It. v.i, Till I had gotten a little below the 

level of mine eyes, X756C. Lmcas E ss. Jl'a/ers l.pcd.,{l(] 
would be very far from desireable, in nuncc'-timaiion. 1871 
R. Ellis ir. Catullus Ixiv. 223 Rather, first in cries mine 
heart shall lighten her anguish, ^ ^ * 

b. In association with another possessive, mine 
is by some used (without intention of archaism) 
instead of my. 

XSS9 Hales in Foxe A. & Al. fisBi) U- 2117/1. I haue.. 
di>c«utrred myne, youis, and Englands enemies, x6io 
Shaks. Temp. 111. iii- 93 His and mine lou’d »larling. i6ix 
Cymb. V. v. 230 On Gentlemen, hclpe, Mine and your 
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MUtris. ij6t Mrs. F. Sheridan Biditlph III. 165 

As mine and my child's future welfare must be [etc.]. x&04~6 
Syd. Smith Mor. Philos, (1850) 209, i bought them both the 
same day, mine and your ticket. 

*j*e. Phr. Blin dieu repr. F. moji Dicul my 
God! Obs, 

ct^o Arth, Jjr lifer/, 961 (Kolbin§:) ^A, min dieu', scyd 
the juslUe, ‘ pine tales ben gode 5: wise 
2 . Placed after the sb. Now only<zrr/ 5 . in vocative, 
c X20O Ormin Ded. x Nu, brojjerr Wallter broJ?err min. 
£-1205 Lav. 22064 wule Appollti pat is deore lauerd 

min. a 1250 Oxvl <5* Ni.^ht. 711 (Jesus MS.) Hwy axestu of 
crafies myne. a 1300 /£. £. PsaBer\li. 6 (Horstm.) Fylegh 
saule mine be faa. CX330 Arth. liferl, 1442 (KLolbing) 
Tel me now, sone mine, Win (etc.]. 151(1. 4977 Y dar legge 
heued min, bat (etc.], c 1386 Chaucer Clerk’s T. 309 This 
is ynogh GrUilde myn quod he. - 0x40* Lydc. Compl. 
EL Knt. 639 O gladde sterre, O lady Venus myne I c 1550 
Cheke Matt. xxvi. 25 Ts it J M' mijn, quoth he. 1567 
Glide 4* Godlie Ball. (S, T, S.) 38 O Father myne, howlang 
h'aif 1 Thy trew and faiihfull seruand bene. 1592 Shaks. 
Rom. 4* Jul. II. iii. 82 Rom. Thou chid’st me oft for louing 
Rosaline. Fri. For doling, not for louing puplll mine. 
i6xx Florio, MammaL .also hlam, Mother-mine, or Mam- 
mie, as children hrst call their htothers. X852 ERiSTED.FiV^ 
Yr^s. Eng, Univ. 67 There, reader mine I Is that-last page 
grave and solid enough for you ? 

. f 3 . In idiomatic phrases, mine Alone, mine One, 
mine Unwitting, Maugre mine ; see those words. 

4 . As predicative adj. ; Belonging to me. 

ciooo /Flfric Exod. xix. 5 Eall eor 0 e ys min. 

Lamb. Horn. 35 Me were leofere benne af world pat hit 
were min. cx2oo Ormin 17954 pissplissejssmin lafuliwiss. 
a X300 Cursor M, 970 (CoU.) Oi alkin fruit hijf pou pe nine 
For i wil bat be tend be mine [GStt, mein^ rimingxoitlt neien]. 
1362 Lancl. P. pi. A. V. 90, 1 wusshe hit weore myn. c 1385 
Chaucer Z,. 17. lY, Frol. 145 Blessed be seynt Valentyne I 
For on his day I chees yow to be myne. 2484 Caxton 
FaiUs of eEzop 1. vi, The fyist part is myn by cause 1 am 
your lord. 2535 Coverdale John vii. 16 My doctryne is 
not myne, but bis that hath sent me. 1603 ohaks. Meets, 
for M. V. i. 497 Giue me your hand, and say you will be 
mine. 1697 Dryocn Virg. Eclog. x, 54 Ah ! that your 
Birth and Bus’ness had been mine. 18^2 Tennyson yl/iiy 
Queen Conclus. x, It’s not for them : it’s mine. X864-8 
Browning James Lee^s Wife iv. v, Such as you were, I took 
you for mine. 

6. ElUpticallfy equivalent to My with a sb. sup- 
plied from the context. 

a 1x7s Cott. Horn. 223 For pan be (bu] were hihersam 
bines, [vvifes] wordum mor San mine, exsos Lav. 676 He 
ded him selua freoroa b^ helpetS his freondene swa icb wile 
mine, c 1386 Chaucer Reez'ds T, 165 Lay doun thyswerd 
and I wil myn alswa. 1395 E, E. Wills (1882) 7 To preye 
for my lordes soule Sir Thomas West, and for myn. c 1500 
Melusxne 157 Your wylle & myne be one. 139* Shaks. 
■Rom, ff Jut. u. iii.^ 59 My hearts deare Loue is set, On the 
faire daughter of rich Capulet : As mine on hers, so hers is 
set on mine. 1625 K. LfOso ir. Barclay's Argenis iii. xix. 
aix If more holil^ and rcligiou>ly wee esteeme of my Fathers 
preserver and mine. X786 G, Horne Duty Conlend, Faith 
S notiy When a man deceives me oncoj says the Italian 
proverb, it is bis fault ; when twice, it is mine. 1843 Borrow 
Bible in Spain xxxu, 1 am pleased with your company, as 
1 make no doubt you are with mine. x8^ J. C. Maxwelu 
in Phil. Trans. CLVI. 268 In hi. Meyer’s experiments the 
time of vibration is shorter than in most of mine. 

6. abiol, a. Those who are mine; chiefly, my 
family, my kindred. 

950 Lindisf. Gosp. John xvii. 10 Mino alle 3ino sint & 
dino mino sint. £975 Rushxo. Gosp. ibid., Mine alle dine 
sindun & dine mine sindun. a vififsCursor M. 537X He has 
saued me and mine fra mikel nede. c 1300 Harrow. Hell 
64 y shal be brince of belle pyne, ant wyb be myne. 
C1386 Chaucer Melib. r 9x5, I..foryeue yow outrely alle 
the offenses Iniuries and wronges bat ye haue doon agayn 
me and myne. c 1400 Land Troy Bk. 16851 Jit 1 hope that 
I & myne Schal venge his dethe on the & thine. 1456 Sir 
G. Have Laxo Arms (S. T. S.) 164 Unharmyt of me or ony 
of myn. 1594 Shaks. Ric/u II f. 11. i. 24, 1 will neuer more 
remember Our former hatred, so thriue I, and mine. 1683 
Robin CoHsc. 15 Both 1 and mine alas would starve. 1829 
WoRDSw. Mem, 11. 209, 1 and mine will be happy to see you 
and yours here or anywhere. 1884 A. Pheljs Let, xaDcc. 
in E. S. Phelps Mem. (1891) 275 God is so unspeakably 
good to me and mine. X89X Sir J. Paget in Mem, <5* Lett. 
(X90X) 387 The unhappiness of being here alone is greater 
than the happiness of seeing things which, if any of ‘ mine ’ 
had been with me, 1 should Jetc.]. 

t b. That which is mine; my property; also, my 
affair, my business. Obs. 

Beowulf 2737 Ic on earde bad mtelsesceafta, heold min tela. 
a 1225 St. Marker. 8 Ich .. hit neauer nusle bat he of min 
hearmhefde, ' C1300 Harroxv. Heligj Sebbche wes boht wyb 
myn, wybresoun woile ich hauen hym. ax3oo“i4ooC«rwr 
M. 2429 (GOtt.) Of bin wil i neuer a dele, Bot leuer me es of 
mine bu haue. 1382 Wycljf John xvi. 14 Of myne he schal 
take, c 1450 tr« De Imitatione lU. Iv. 132 To b® I committe 
me Sc all myne to correcte. xSSS Eden Decades \. m, b, 
Myne and Thyne (the seedes of all myscheefe) haue no 
place with them. 1568 Grafton Chron, II. 86 Your §race 
hath heiherto cherished mee but for mine, but now I will go 
to him that Is more redier to geue then to take. ^ 1596 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr. Ji. i, 385 Site shall have me and mine. ^ X603 — 
Meas.for M. 11. ii. 12 Goe to ; let that be mine. . 

c. Of mine : belonging to me : see Of prep. 44. 

• + 7 , Comb, mine-take-it, app. a phrase in some 
childish game. Obs. 

1694 S. Johnson Notes Past. Let. Bp, Burnet 1. 28 The 
ridiculous Ownership we have, is the ridiculous English 
word, Mine-take*it ; which all the Children in England 
Know, is equivalent to Your’s-take-it. - 

SCine (main), v . . Forms : 4 mini, myny, 4-6 
myne, (7moine), 4- mine. 4ymyned. 

[ad. F. mine-r (from 12-1 3th c.) — Pr., Sp., Pgi 
minor] It. ininare ; related to mine Mine jA 
VoL. VI. 


The view of Diez, that the vb. is identical with popular L. 
mindre to lead, drive, is not without scmasiological plausU 
bility (cf. Drive v. 10); but the normal phonetic representa- 
tive of minare in Fr. is mener. Scheler’s hypothesis, that 
F. miner was a learned adoption of med.L. mindre used in 
technical works, would remove the phonological difficulty, 
but seems in itself somewhat unlikely.] 

1 . intr. To dig in the earth; esp. in a military 
sense, to dig under the foundations of a wall, etc., 
for the purpose of destroying it. Also, to make 
subterraneous passages. ? Obs. ■ 

13.. K,,Alis. 12x6 Alisaundre quic hoteth his hynen, 
Under heore walles to myne. C1330 R. Hrunke Chron. 
(i8xo) 179 R, had minoures, b^^t myned vndere b® walle. 
X373 Barbour Bruce^xxw. 600 With armyt men enew thar- 
in, And instrumentis als for to' myne. ^1425 Wyntoun 
Cron. viii. xxxvii.'SS38 Wndyre the erde he gert thaim myne. 
£X44oCerfn Rom. xxx. iio(HarLMS.i, Hesaw. .an hidowse 
pitte, and an orible dragon bere In, mynlngatthe tree. 1480 
Caxton Chron, Eng. v, (1520) 43/ 1 Do you myne depe tyll 
your men come to the ponde. 1483 Cath. A/tgl. 240/2 To 
hlync, arapagerCt euutre. 1568 Grafto.v Chron. II, 327 
They beganne to mine vnder the CastelL 1609 C. Butler 
Fem.^ Mon, (1634) 57 Then, making more room beneath, by 
moining and carrying out the earth, they [rxr. wasps] hang an 
other comb under the first, by little pins. 16x4 Ralfich 
Hist. /f'ar/x/II.v.iu. §9.465TheEnemie mined; and they 
countermined. 

b. iransf. and Jig. 

1340 A yenb. 108 panne nymb he his pic and his spade and 
beginb delue and to myny and gebin-tohlsherte. ^ £1374 
Chaucf.r Troylns 11. 628 (677] His manhod and his pyne 
Made loue with-Inne hire for to myne. 1387-8 T. UsK 
Test. Love x, Prol, (Skeai) 1. 5 Dul wit and a thoughtful 
soule so sore have myned and grafted in my spirites. c 1407 
Lydc. Reson 4- Sens, 6918 Water that droppeth euer in oon 
Myneth fuldepe in-to Astoon. X426 — DeGuit.Pilgr,\s.%z 
Thys mortal werm wyl neuere fyne Vp-on hys inayster for 
to myne. Ibid. 11872 And many kankres wych on hem 
myne. 1430 — yl/Ax, /V/wx (Percy Soc.) 233 In amerous 
hertys brennyng of Kyndencsse,Thxs name of Jhesu moost 
profoundly dotii myne. 1605 Bacon Adv. Leant, ii. xxv. 

9 6 To search and mine into that which is not reuealed. 

2 . irons. To dig or burrow in (the earth) ; also, 
to make (a hole, passage, one’s way) underground. 

c X400 MAUNDEv.(x839)xxvi. 267 A FoxschaUe..mynenan 
hole. Ibid.y So longeheschalleinynenandperce the Hrthe, 
til that he schajle^ passe thorghe. 1555 W, Watreman 
Fardle Facions r. vi. 93 The Troglodites myne them selues 
caues in the grounde, wherin to dwell. 1813 ScoTr Rokehy 
II. jjj Condemned to mineachannell’d xvay, O’er solid sheets 
of marble grey* 

b. irons/, and Jtg. To make a hollow or groove 
in ; to burrow below the surface of; to make (a 
passage) by burrowing. 

e 1477 Caxton Jason 20 b, How well the stone is myned 
and holowed bycontynuell droppyng of xvafer. 2802 £r. 
Darwin Oiig. Soc. iv. 35 The cruel larva mines its silky 
course. i8tx Pinkerton PetraL II. 551 This stump and 
the trunk, hollowed and mined by the subterranean heat. 
x8x6 Kirby & Sc. £‘N/o///£4xxit.(i8i8)II. 279 A subcutane- 
ous larva., that mines the leaves of the rose. zSzoHazlitt 
Lect. Dram.Lit. 165 He may be said to mine his way into 
a subject, like a mole. 

c. To supply with subterranean passages; to 

make subterranean passages under. 1 

z8ao Shelley Witch Atl. lx. 5 Through fane, and palace- : 
court, and l.-tbyrinth mined With many a dark and subtei-- 
ranean street. 1862 Merivalb Rom. Emp. (1865) VII. lix. 
245 The site of Jerusalem itself b mined with vaults and 
galleries. 

+ 3 . To bury in the ground. Ohs. 

C 14*0 Pallad. on Husb, iii. 334 The long endurid, old, 
forfreton vine Is not to helpe..To delue hit vnder aJ, but 
to reclyne Hit lyke a bowc and vnder lond hit myne. 

4 . To dig away or remove the foundations of (a 
wall, fort, etc.); to undermine in order either to 
cause collapse or to effect a hostile entrance. ? Obs. 

£■1380 Wyclif^V/- Wks. II.4o8lf b© hosebonde man wisie 
what hour b® b^ef were to come, certis he wolde wake, and 
suffre him not to myne his hous. 1388 — Job xxiv. 16 Thci 
mynen housis in derknesses, ?<ii4oo Morie Arth. 351 
Merke vn-to MeJoyne, and myne doune the waller, c 1400 
Brut or Chron, Eng, (E. E. T. S.) 136 William Bastard . . 
hade taken al b^ lande aboute Hastynge, & hade also 
mynede b® castelU e xe^ys Pilgr, Lyf Mankodewx. vi. (x86g) 
139 The kyng first bifore wenle, and mynede the founde- 
ment. 15x3 Douglas ^neis v. vixi. 42 To inynd the 
castcll on the rocliis hie, Lurkand in harnes wachts round 
about. XS70 Levins Manip, 139/22 To Mine, siijffodere. 

transf. 1807 J. Babiaiw Columh. 1. 375 Pastaza minu 
proud Pambamarca’s base, 1824 Brvant Green River ii, 
The plane-tree's speckled arms o’ershoot The swifter current 
that mines its root. 

b. Jig. To attack, overcome, ruin, or destroy by 
slow or secret methods; to undermine. Occas. 
with down, away. 

CX412 Hocclevb De Reg. Princ. 3133 They at be fulle 
kunne his herte myne. 1426 Lvoc. DcGuit. PHgr. 15650 
Whan Ire doth myn herte myne. x6oo ShaKs. A, V. L. i. 
i. 21 Hee., mines my gentility with my education. x^5B. 
JoNSoN Yolponewx.Xj I haue done Base offices in.. Whisper- 
ing false lies, or mining men with prayses. x'j^x J.^ Brown 
Shaftesb. Charac. 239 'Till .. irrcligion and hcentiousness 
appear ; mine the foundations of the fabric, and sink it In 
the general abyss of ignorance and oppression, a 1814 Love, 
Honor ft Interest i. i.in Nexu Brit. 77/rrt/»y 111,260 While 
love is mining down The strength and virtue of my own 
esteem. 1847 Lytton Lueretia 31 The wreck ofman is fretted 
and mined away by small pleasures and^|>oor excitements. 

• absol. X748 Johnson Yan, Hum, Wishes 332 The rival 
batters, and the lover mines, 

5 . In modem warfare: To lay mines (see Mine 
sb. 3) under, for the purpose of destruction. 


I 1630 Hayward Edxv, VI 60 They mined the walls, laid 
I the powder and rammed the mouth. x686 Lond, Gaz, No. 
215S/1 A Deserter. .had informed the Imperial Generals 
that the said Towers were Mined. X77S Johnson West. IsL 
Wks. X.48a It is built upon a rock, as Mr. Boswell remarked, 
that it might not be mined. 1820 Grevillb Mem. to Dec, 
(1874) 41 The Prussians arrived, mined the arches, and 
attempted^ to blow up the bridge. i8sx Gladstone la 
Morley Lj/e (1903) I. m. vi. 403 The ground is mined and 
the train is laid. x86a Thackeray Philip vii. 1. 135 Old 
Parr Street is mined, sir,— mined I And some morning we 
shall be blown into blazes. X885 N. Anter, Rexi. Sept. 
2^4 Although the waters may be reported as mined in all 
directions, a bold test U'ould show them to be clear of such 
dangers. - 

6. irans. To obtain (metals, etc.) from a mine. 
X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xvi. xciv. (1495) 585 In 
Capodoce is yelow salt digged and myned. Ibid. xiv. ii. 
(Tollem. MS.}, Noble metal is myned out of veynes of 
mounteynes. x866 Rogers Agric. 4- Prices I. xxiii. 599 
The Eastern produce [of tin] not being yet introduced into 
Europe, if indeed it were mined at that time. 1878 D.C, 
Davies Siaie 4- Slate Quarrying 78 The stone is mined 
underground and brought up by shafts to the surface. 1878 
Fraser's Mag. XVIII, 273 Lignite.. is mined near Biousa. 
1885 Manch, Exam. 10 July 5/3 Gold and other mineral 
wealth, .are as yet not mined on any considerable scale. 

‘ 7 . inir. To dig for the purpose of obtaining 
minerals, etc, ; to make a mine; to work in a mine. 

? c X400 [see Mineral j^.*]. ? 1568 in Pettus Fodinx Reg. 
(1670) 60 She grants unto them to search, dig. and mine for 
the Callamine stone in all places of England. 1677 Phil. 
Trans, XII. 912 The Earth they Mine in, is very red. 1748 
Anson s Voy, i. v, 50 The workmen break off the rocks, and 
do not properly mine into them. 18x9 Byron Juan 1. cxxxli, 
Coals Are safely mined for. 1828 Scott M. Perth xxif, 
He considered Ramorny as one whom nature had assigned 
to him as a serl) 10 mine for the gold which he worshipped. 
8. irons. To dig in or penetrate for finding ore, 
metals, etc. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 748 Lead veins have been traced even 
further down,.. but they have not been mined. 1867 W. W. 
%iXcx\iCoalffCoal-mining’j^ The. .rich coalfield. . ofWest- 
phalia : which, although mined .. as early a.s 1302, has only 
within the last quarter of a century risen to a high degree 
of importance, 1899 Wesim. Gaz. 2 Aug. 3/x We must 
leave the reader to mine this rich quarry for himself. 

mineable (marnabT), a. Also 6-7 minable. 
[f. Mine v. + -able.] Capable of being mined (in 
any sense of the vb.). 

X570 Levins Manip, n/tfi Myneable. fosstlis. 1579-80 
North Plutarch, Camillus (1595) 144 He beganne to vnder* 
mine it (finding the earth all about very minable). X5% 
Late Voy. Sp, ff Port. (1881) 60 General Norris having., 
found one placejhcreof myneable,.. did presently set work- 
men in hand withal. s6ix Speed Hist. Ci. Brit. ix. xxiv. 
(162^ 22o3 One place was found mineable, where the Generali 
the fourth day of this siege set men on worke. 1647 Spriccc! 
Anglia Rtdiv. 11. iii. (1854) 91 Being well Informed that the 
ground wheron it stood was minable. 1895 Columbus 
(Ohio) Dispatch ix Sept., Coal ts being found in mineable 
deposits in all parts of the world. 

^ined (msind), ppt. a. [f. Mine v. + -ED i.] 

1 . That has been excavated. 

£X4oo tr. Secreta Secret., Goxi. Lordsh. 87 It ys lyk in 
manere to stoones of mynyd hilles, and of planetz, and of 
hinges hauynge soule. 

2 . Produced from mines. 

1903 Daily Chron. 9 Aug, 3/3 The value of her mined 
wealth has mounted up from 3x4,000,000 marks in 1871 tq 
2,263,000,000 marks In xgoo. 

3 . Furnished -with mines. 

1870 Insir. Milit, Engin. I, 76 The following description 
of .1 mined magazine, is suitable for a site where (etc.). 
Mined, obs. form of Mino v. 


Mi'zieliood* nonce~wd. [f. Mine poss. pron. 
-t- -HOOD.] 'The fact of being ‘ mine *, 
i66z J, Sparrow tr. Bchme's Rem. Wks., and Apol. to 
Tylcken x-j He inclineth himself to my Minehood, and my 
Ihood inclineth it self Up into him. 

Minekin, obs. form of Minikin sb. 
t Iffi-neless^ a. Obs. [f. Mine j^. + -les 3.] 
Without mines. 

1614 Sylvester Little Sarttu 866 There, without stroalc 
to conquer in the field ; And mine-less make their tumbling 
wals to yeeld, 

Minem, obs. form of Minim. 

Minement, obs. form of Muniment. 

ISineon, obs. form of Minion ri.f 


Miner (rnaimoi). Forms: 3-4 mynur, 4-5 
minour(e, myno(u)r, mynowre, 5 mioere, 
inynere, -oure, Sc. myndoure, 5-7 myoer, 7 
minor, mioner, myoner, 5- miner. [ME. 
tnynur, minaur, a. OF. tuin'cor, ininour (niod.F. 
mineur), f. miner to Mine : see -on 2 b.] 

1 . One who, excavates the ground, or makes sub-, 
terranean passages; esp. one who undermines^ a^ 
fortress, etc. ; now MU. a soldier whose special_ 
duty is the laying of mines. Sappers and Miners ; 


: Sapteb. 

IX, s LuueRon laj in O. E. Mice. 97 Ne may no Mynur 
underwrote. C1330 'ff f'' 

1 minoures, hat myned vndere he walle. c 14^ Oeslr. 
■oy 4774 Mynours then migblely the moldes did s«ebe, 
ertwnet the toures. & the tore walles 1:1470 Henrv 
allace 1-e. ri39 Mynouris sone that gert per,s throw the 
U. i«o Palscr’; x45/a Myner under the pounde.- 
2606 Arraieu. late Trailers m Hart. Muc. 
alh 1 ill 48 [Guyl Faivkes the minor, justly called The 
V I of the viult. 164s Lo. Fairfax Zrr. ta Leathall 
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coTte, SJurborn CaUU 15 Aug. 4 The Myoners having fully 
\7rought the Mine through the Castle wall. 1692 Luttbell 
Brief Rtl. ^857) H. 470 A miner and another person were 
taken fixing a train. 1709 Steele TatUr No. 38 p 13 A 
great BodyofMiners are summoned to the Camp to counter- 
mine the Works of the Enemy. X7XI Milit. ff Sea. Diet, i, 
Miners^ Men appointed to work in the Mines, being a 
particular Company of themselves, commanded by a Captain 
of the Regiment of Fuzileers. 1816 Byron Ch. Har. nr. 
hiii. Here Ehrenbreitstein, with her shatter’d wall, Black 
with the miner’s blast, 
b. iransf. andy^. 

cx6t4 Cornwallis in Gutch Cell. Cur. I, 158 Jesuites, 
and Priests, the only moths, and miners of this common- 
wealth. 1742 Young Nt. Tlu i. 332 Death’s subtle seed 
within, (Sly, treacherous- miner!) working in the dark, Smil’d 
at thy well-concerted scheme. *784 Cowpkr Tcuk u 273 
Hillocks green and .soft, Rai’-ed by the mole, the miner of 
the soil. 1879 Jefferies WildLt/einS.Co. 215 Sometimes 
when wailing quietly on a bank, you may see the miner 
(a rabbit j at work. X897 W. .Anderson Snrg. 7 real. Lupus 
2 Rarely attempting to deal with the apparently heal.hy 
tissues which conceal the bacillary sappers and miners who 
are at work in advance of the main body. 

f c. Phr, To fix or attack the miner ^ to fix miners. 
1676 Loud, Gaz. No. 1123/3 We fixed the Miner to the 
Ravelin, and filled up the Ditch. 1684 7<5/V. No._ 1951/3 
The Imperialists had on the 2olh ai inched their Miners to 
the Wall of the Upper Town in four several places. x68s 
Travestin Siege Neiuheuset 23 This night we attempted to 
fix our Miner.s. 1685 Loud. Caz. 17-20 Aug. i We made 
a lodgment in the Ditch in order to fix the Miner. 1704 
Collect, l^oy, (Church.ll) III. 737/2 Being afterwards ad- 
vanc’d to the Ditch, they fix[d their Miners. 1834 Sir W. 
Napier i'euins, ll^ar xiir. in. (1846) IV. 43 The besiegers 
..attached the miner to the scarp. 

. 2 . One who works in a mine; one engaged in 
extracting minerals from the earth. 

X303 R. Brunne Hattdl. Synne 10733 pys mynur so^te 
stones vndyr he molde, pat men make of, syluer and golde. 
13. . Meir, Houi. (Vernon MS.) in Arehiv Siu i. neu. Spr. 
LVIi. 287 A Mjmour wonede in a Citee, lilynours bet 
makeh iu hulles holes As men don ))at seche.b coles. X377 
Lakcl. /•*. Ft. B. Prol. 221 Ma-ions and mynours and many 
other crafles. ci^ooDes/r, 1332 Mynors of marbull 
ston& mony ©her ihlngcs. x489C^XTO.N7^^y'/<'^ 1, xiv. 

38 Mynours that coude ful crafilydigge vndre the ertlie. 
1555 Eden Decades 22 The myner> dygged the supcrficialtor 
vppermost parte of the earthe of the inynes. 1607 Topsell 
Four-/, Bea\ts §25 This (he salt 0 may be tryed In 
Laborers, Mioners, Diggers, and Husbandmen. x.;:25 N. 
Carpenter Ceo^o Del. 11. lx, (1635) 153 Minors and such 
as digg deepe Into the earth. 1774 Goldsm. t/at. Hist, 
(1776) 1 78 If we examine the complexion of most miners, 
we shall be very well able lo form a judgment of the un- 
\vhol>4mne&s of the place where they are confined. x88z 
Raymond Mtuinf Gloss., Miner^ Penn. The workman who 
cuts the coal, as dlstlrmu tshed from the laborer who loads the 
wagons etc. xgot Census Schedule, Instruct.. Miners., 
should always state the kind of mine in which they work— 
as. Lead-miner. 

3 . A name applied to various burrowing insects 
or larvre, (See also leaf-miner.') 

x8x6 KtnoY & 5 p. Entoiuol. xviL (i8i3j 11. 81 Another 
species of ant, which I shall call the miners {Fonuha 
cunh ularirt, L.). 1890 Eleanor A. Ormeroo Injur, insects 
(ed. 2} 49 (Celery and Parsnip Flyj. The ‘miner* maggots 
go through their changes from the egg to the perfect fiy so 
rapidly [etc.]. 

4 . A kind of plough. 

180S R- W. Dickson Agric. I. 12 The Miner is 
another plough, which is used for opening ground to a great 
depth ; it is made very strons, but with a share only. Ib 'd. 
385 The land may be opened up as deep as possible by the 
common plough, having others, such as that which has been 
termed a tniner^ following in the bottom of the furrow. 1843 
Encycl. Metrop. XIV. 232/1 The miner is very similar to 
the binot. 

6. A vessel used for the purpose of laying sub- 
marine mines. 

X893 Daily AVu/r 8 June 2/7 In a sudden squall, the miner 
he was on collided with the steam launch Volta. 

6. allrib. and Comb., as miner-like adj. ; miner 
ant, see sense 3 ; miner’s friend, a name for the 
Davy safety-lamp; miner’s inch = I^’CH id; 
minor’s right, in Australia, a licence to dig for 
gold. 

x8x6 Kirby 5: Sp. Entomol. xvii, (i3i8) II. 84 The negro 
and ’miner atiu. 1812 Francis Diet, Arls^QXz., * Mined s 
Friend, or Miners Lamp. sSSj J, A. Phillips M/n. 4- 
MetalL Gold ^ Silveri$2 note. The 'miner’s inch of water, 
in C.3lifornia,^ is the quantity which will flow through an 
opening one inch squ.are under a mean head of six inches. 
xSSo S. ilARPER in Pioneer Mining Co.. Debenture Pros- 
pectus 3 If the above properly be cair.cd out in a 'miner- 
like manner, .it will not fail to become oncof the best Mines. 
X890 • K. Boldrewood* Miner's Fight i. 1x^9) 7, I am a 
real gold-digger .. and the holder of a 'Miner’s Right, 
a wonderful document, printed and written on parchment. 

b. in names of diseases contracied by miners, 
as viinefs anxviia^ -asthma, -consumption^ 
disease, elbow, -htn^, phthisis, -rot, sickness, 
-worm, (See Syd. .See. Le.v.) 

•1893 P. Man^on Trpp. i?ArrtX<rr xxxvi. 557 In Euiope it 
(ue. ankyIo^tomiasisl is sometimes known as * ‘minerV 
anxmia*. 1855 J. R. LtlfcmLDC<tr«:t<i//.)//vrr2S5'l’hcre 
is a dLca%c called ihe'mincr’.s consumption. \Z<y^Altbutt's 
.Syst, Med. V. 744 ‘Grinders' rot*, ‘'inincrs’ rot' and so 
forth. X903 Daily Chron, 21 Oct. 4/2 An Ayrshire medical 
man, who wrote to the Home Secretary a-kmg whether his 
Department is doing anything lo .stop the disease known as 
* “miners’ worm'. 

*ner“. Ohs, fAnglicizcrl form of Miner.v. 
Cf. G. miner, MDu. minere, minecr,] 

Also, a mineral impregnation. 
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X471 "Risi^'cCoMp. Alch,\\, xxvii. in Ashm. (1652) 167 
And make them then together to be Dysponsat By Conge- 
lacyon into a myner metallyne. 1562 Turner Baths i Then 
seynge that there can not be found any other miner or mater 
to be the chefe ruler in these baths, ibid. {156S) 3 Two 
ihinges whereby the miner or metall, or vayne of a bath may 
be knowne. 

jyEiner, variant of Mina i 

II HHilie’ra. Obs, [med.L., ad. OF. miniere, 
minere n\m.^^Vt..7neniera, Sp. minera, Pg. mi- 
tieira. It. minera Com. Rom. type "^minaria (a 
med.L. minaria is found in the ijth c.), f. *mina, 
minare : see Mine sb, and vj\ The matrix in 
which a metal or a precious stone was supposed 
lo grow ; in later use, the ore of a metal. Alsoyf^l 
• X652 Gaule Magastrorn. 42 He hath discovered the 
of man, or that substance out of which man., was 
made.- 1655 T. Vaughan Euphrates 120 This made the 
Philosophers seek a more crude minera, who.se fume was 
moist. 1667 Phil, Trans. It. 46^ Extracting the perfect 
Mettals out of their Minera's without Lead. .by casting 
a Powder upon the Minera. 1673 Ray yount. LovoC. 246 
A large piece of the minera or matrix of Emeralds, with the 
stones growing in it. 17^ HuxMA.Mxn /*/«/. Trawr. jCLVIII. 
839 Thus the dust, or minera, or ashes of iron, are harmless, 
and may be swallowed safely. x^^Syd, Soc. Lex., Minera, 

. . a mine, also used frequently to designate a mineral which 
contaiiLs a shining metallic substance. 

' t Mi’nerable, a. Obs, [a. OF. minerable, f. 
med.L. Minera: see - able.] = Mineral 4z. 

x^6o Whitehorne Ord. Souidiours (1573) 24 b, The other 
writers beloved that it (salt-petcrl was minerable. 

Mineral (mrneral), sb. Forms : 4-7 minerall, 
5 minorale, 5-7 myneral, 6 minorall, myno- 
ralle, Sc. znanerialle, 6-7 mynerall, 7 mine- 
rale, minrall, 4- mineral, [a. (perh.- through 
OF. mineral) med.L. mineralc, neut. of mineralis 
Mineral a, Cf. F. mhUral, Sp., Pg. mineral, It. 
minerale, G. mineral (pi. inineralien).'] 

1, Any substance which is obtained by mining ; 
a product of the bowels of the earth. In early 
and in mod. technical use, the ore (of a metal). 

^ ?<r Z400 Lydg. eEsop's Fab. Prol. 25 Who, that myneth lowe 
in the grounde. Of gold and siluer fyndllh the myneral. 
1471 Ripley Comp. AUh. vi. xx, in Ashm. (1652) 166 
iiineralls be nurryshyd by mynystracyon ; Of Moysture 
radycall. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist, 288 Some dig for 
mettalls arid mineralis to erect stately buildinges. c 16x5 
Bacon Adv.. Sir G. VillUrs vL § 16 Tlie minerals of the 
kingdom, of lead, iron, copper, and tin,, .are of great value, 
t634HABiscT0N Castara 1. (Arb.) 28 In a darke cave. .It 
doth like a rich minerall lye. 1656 Blount Ciossogr., 
Mineral, any thing that grows m Mines, and contains metal. 
1667 Milton P, L. vi. 5x7 Part bldd’n veins diggd up, .of 
Mineral and Stone. 1704 J. Harris Techn.\,Aiiucrais, 
are hard Bodies dug out of the Earth or Mines, (whence 
the Name) being in part of a Metalline, and in part of a 
Stony Substance. 1727 De FozSp’st. Magic \.\. (1840) 7 As 
one to music, another to working in and finding out metals 
and minerals in the earth. 1839 Penny Cyct. XV, 235/2 By 
this plan the ore or mineral is divided into more convenient 
masses for extraction. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy Bk, 
Prop, Law xvi. 105 With special provisions as to minerals 
and the interests therein of remaindcr-inen. x88r Ray.mond 
Mining Gloss., Mineral, in miners* parlance, ore. 

Jig. X598 F, Rous Thule Q ^ He sees where death with 
greedie spade, Meanes vp to dig the minerals of his hart. 

t b. pi. The science of minerals. [Perb. with 
allusion to the Liber Mineraliutn (or De Mtne- 
ralibiis) of Albertos Magnus.] Obs. 

CXS90 Marlowe / uNj/. i,He thru is grounded in astrology, 
Enrich'd with tongues, well .seen in minerals, Hath all the 
principles magic doth require. 
f2. Mining or metallurgical industry or ait. Ohs. 

e 1470 Henryson Mor. Fab. v. (Par/. Beasts) xliv, Richt 
as^ the minor in bis minorale Fair gold with fire may fra the 
leid weill win. 1570-6 LAMSARDS/Vro/;/^. AV«/(i826) p. v, 
It is the manner. ,of such as seek profit by Minerall, first to 
set men on woorke todiggc and gather the O wre ; Tlien [etc.], 
A mine. Obs, 

1598 Df, Hall Sat. vi. i. 87 Shall it not be a wild-figg in 
a wall. Or fired Brimstone in a. Minerall? x6o3 Shaks. 
Ham. IV. L 26 O're whom his very madnesse like some Oare 
Among a Minerall of Mettels b^e Shewes it scife pure. 
x6o3 Life T, Cromwell i. ii, My study, like a mineral of 
gold. Makes ray heart proud wherein my hope’s enroll’d. 

4. A material substance that is neither animal 
nor vegetable; a' substance belonging to the 
'mineral kingdom*. 1 Obs. 

x^a Warner Alb. Eng. xiii. Ixxvi. 316 Vigiliues, as trees, 
fruits, herbes, and such: Dead-Beings loo, as Mynerales. 
i66x l^VKLL/l/s/.Anim.^Min. introd. 78 As for Minerals, 
they are bodies perfectly mLxt; inanimate, not having sense 
or moiion.* 1695 Woodward Wh/. /f/r/. Earth iv. 174 Nor 
do MetalU only sort and herd with Metnlls In the Earth; 
and Minerals with Mmeralls. 1874 J. H. Collins Metal 
Miniue 20 Any natural subuance which is not of animal or 
>cgeiable origin, and which K in all parts of the same com- 
po-ition, is called a mineral. Amon^ miners, however, the 
term is only applied to such substances as are usually ob- 
tained from mines, 

+ b. spec, in Alchemy. One of the three 
varieties of the philosophers’ stone (the others 
being lapis animalis and lapis vegetabilis). Obs. 

It isdoubrrulwhciberquot.i6iomaynot belong lo 4 or4C. 
1390 Gower Conf. ll. 87 The ihtidde Ston in special Be 
name u cleped MineralL .. This Mineral, so as I findc, 
rran'fofmcih at the ferste kynde. x6xo B. Jonson Alch, 

I. i. All j'our .alchemy and your algebra Vour mineralis, 
vegcialls, and animalis. 1 

t c. A mineral medicine or poison. See also I 
wEtuiops siinebal, Obs, • . • ■ I 
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[ 1563 T. Gale Aniidol, ir. 54 Make all these mynorallesln 

I fyne pouder and mixe with the Oyle. 1588 Greenu Pori- 
rnedes IVks. (GrosarU Vll. 20 Our late Phisiiions haue foued 
! out a singular minerall, called Hope : appUe this lo your 
stomack as a soueraine simple againit disquiet ard feare. 

Shaks. 0 th. i. ii. 74 That thou hast practis’d on her 
with foule Charmes, Abus’d her delicate Youth', withDru-^s 
or Minerals, xfiix — Cymb. v. v.'5o She did confesseshe had 
For you a mortall 'Minerall. ' X623 pLEraiER Sea Vcy v. i 
[Famine] as the wise man says. Gripes the guts as much as 
any minerall, a X634 Chap.man A iphonsus 1 v. (1654) 40 [They] 
Gave me a mineral not to be digested, Which burning eats, 
and eating bums my heart. ' 1730 Bvrdoh Pocket Farrier 
40 Sweet Oil a Spoonful, rEthiops Mineral an Ounce. 

5 . In modern scientific usei each of the species 
or kinds (defined by approximate identity of 
chemical composition and physical properties) 
into '•which • inorganic - substances as presented in 
nature are classified. 

. x8x3 Bakewell Geol. Pref. (1815) 9 The number of 
simple minerals which form rocks and strata issmall. 1823 
H- J. Brooke Introd. Cryslallogr. 80 Cleavage alope cannot 
be relied on for determining the primary form of a mineral. 
X896 A. H. Chester (title) A Dictionary of the Names of 
Minerals. , • ' . 

6. aitrib. and Cotnb., as mhieral dealer, -train; 

mineral-bearing mineral map, a map for 

the purpose of showing the localities where minerals 
are to-be found; mineral right (see quots.); 
mineral rod, a divining-rod for finding mineim 
veins. 

X877 Raymond Statist. Mines ^ Mining The croppings 
of a heavy “m’ineral-bearing lode are clearly traceable. X873 
Cvruev Crystallogr. sjThis isgenerallj’i^ldby the'mmeral 
dealers. iSj 6 Hature 14 Dec. i5o/x Along’ with this' Is a 
'mineral map of New South Wales) showing the’ localises of 
the principal mincrabL 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 237/2 Certain 
stipulations are then entered into between the-companyand 
the proprietor, of the land in which the vein or'aeposU is 
situated, or should the "mineral right not belong lo him, 
with (etc.). x88i Rayi,\Osd Mining, Gloss., Mineral right, ‘ 
the ownership of the minerals under a given surface) with 
the. right to enter thereon, mine, and remove them. X809 
Kendall Trav. III. lox The mysteries of the 'mineral-rods 
are many. 1894 Ld. Tweedmouth in Daily Nezos 5 OcL 
5/6 Our express had a short distance to the north’of North* 
alleridn run into a 'mineral train. ' . 

Mineral (mrneral), a: [a. F. viiniral, ad. 
med.L. mineralis pertaining to mines) f- minera : 
see Minera. Cf. Sp., Pg. mineral, It. miturale. 
The adj. is in Eng. of later appearance than the 
so., aD(i is in some uses not to be distinguished 
from the attributive use of the sb.] 

1 1 , Pertaining to mines or mining. Of persons ; 
Skilled in mining matters, Obs. 

X592 Stow Annals xi The saide Philosopher^ .in this land 
taught the knowledge of mynerall workes. c x6oo Norde.s 
Spe^ Brit., Cornw. (2728) t8 It were notamiss that Minerall 
Artistes dyd strayne their skyll to make a more generall 
proofe by a more exacte searche. Ibid.^ 70 The bowse of 
Ivlr, Windesore, situate amonge the minerall hiUi '1602 
Carevv Cornzvali 13 Sir Francis Godolphin. .entertained 
a Duch mynerall man. Colefresse in Phil. Trans. 
11. 48X John Gill, a Mari \yell experienced inMineral 
affairs. 2672 Boyle Ess. Ceiiis 31 As I have been Inform’d, 
not only by some Mineral Wiiiers of good credit, but also 
by eye witnesses. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mineral 
Courts, certain peculiar Courts for regulating the Concerns 
of Lead-Mines, as Stannary-Courts are for Tin. 

U b, tuonce-ttse. Deeply buried ; recondite, 
a 16x5 Donne Ess. (1651) 28 Nothing was loo Mineral!, 
nor centrick for the search and reach of his wit. 

1 2 , Mineral virtue : the supposed occult power 
by which metals are developed. Obs. 

x_477 Norton Ord. Alch. i. in Ashm. (1652) 19 The vertue 
Minerall, 1750 tr. Leosiardus's Mirr, Stones 22 By an 
example which we shall bring from the animal seed, it will 
appear, In what manner the mineral virtue operates in stones. 

3. Having the nature of a mineral (Mineral 
sb. i) ; obtained from the bowels of the earth. 

x58x in Trans, j/ewish Hist. Soe. Eng. (1903) IV, 98 The 
vH» Corruption [of copper ore) IsCalcator, beinge the mother 
or corpus of vilriall, and a mynerall substance. x6oo J, Pory 
tr. Leo's Africa Introd. xi Hcere also you hauc minerall 
salt. x6x2 Woodall Surg. Mate \Vks. (1653) 207 Under the 
name of mineral salt is comprehended the salts of all mctal^ 
[etc.]. 16x7 Moryson //;«. iii. 80 Minerall salt which in 
Poland they dig out of pits like great stones. 1695 Wood- 
ward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. 175 By Experience. . in any Place 
or Mine, a Ulan may be enabled to give a near Conjeciure 
at the Melallick or hlineral Ingredients of any Mass 
commonly found there. 17x2 Blackmore Creation xii. 422 
Endless Store Of Min'ral Treasure and Metallic Oar. 2875 
Ures Diet. Arts III. 304 When the mineral ores lie m 
nearly vertical masses, it is [etc.]. 

b. Impregnated with mineral substances. (Sec 
Mineral water.) Also of colour, f indicating 
mineral impregnation, 

■ 1632 LIthcovv Trav. 11., 57 Two Riuers, Acheron and 
Cocylus ; who for their minerall colours, and bitter lasts, 
were surnamed the Riuers of HelL 1797 Eutycl. Brit, (cd. 3) 
IX. 346/x About two leagues lo the eastward is a brackish 
mineral spring. 2834 iF. India Sk. Bk. 11. 239 Invalids, many 
of whom come, .fbr the. .mineral baths. 

4 . Of material substances: Neither animal nor 
vegetable in origin ; inorganic, 

2599 B. JossoN Cynthia's Fev. v. ii, I hauc an excellent 
rhincral Fucus, for the purpose, x6ot Holland Pl//tyll. 4 S 4 
Sicn vpon a couctous mind would necdsseckefor siluer, and 
not satisfied therwith, thought good withall lo find out 
Minerall vermilion. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. x. 5 9 
^iineral medicines have been nxtollcd. 1685 Boyle Salub. 
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MINESIST, 


Air 35 Some Metalline ores, and some mineral earths them- 
selves have been observ’d b^ Mineralogi>ts. 1794 SutLzvAN 
Viev) Nat, II. 104 Other opinions, indeed, would fix it a solid 
mineral bitumen. 1796 Kirwan Elem. a) II. sThe 

other, extracted from’some maritime plants, but most fre- 
quently of mineral origin, and thence called Mineral Alkali. 
JMd. 51 Mineral Carbon, impregnated with Bitumen. 1797 
Encyct, Brit, (ed. 3) IX. 347/2 Mr. Rinman..hasfoundthat 
dephlogisticated calces of iron, and particularly its solutions 
in mineral acids, have no binding power. 1834 Cycl, Bract. 
Med, III. 109/2 Of medicines, the vegetable tonics are 
scarcely so serviceable as the mineral. 1843 J* A. S.mith 
Product Fannin^iy.^. 2) 139 Of Manures of Mineral Origin, 
or Fossil and Artificial or Chemical Manures. 

1). Pertaining to inorganic matter. Mimral 
kingdom : see Kingdom 5. 

■ 1876 Encycl. Brit V. 520/2 The study of the remaining 
elements and of their compounds constituting inorganic, or, 
os it is also termed, mineral chemistry. 

5. Special collocations and combinations: 
mineral candle (see quot.) ; mineral caout- 
chouc = Elatebite ; mineral chameleon (see 
Chameleon 5); mineral charcoal, *a charcoal- 
like substance, often found between layers of coal* 
(Chester DtN, Names Mtn.) ; mineral coal, f (*2) 
a variety of coal in which there are no traces of 
vegetable structure (ods .) ; (^) native coal, in contra- 
distinction to charcoal; mineralcotton, *1* mineral 
crystal (see quots.); mineral jelly, vaseline 
(Webster Sttppl. 1902); mineral oil, a general 
name for petroleum and the various oils distilled 
from it ; mineral pitch, as[)iialtum ; mineral 
solution (see quot.); mineral k-allow = Hatchet- 
TITE; mineral tar =Pis3ASphalt; mineral wax, 
s=s Ozocerite ; mineral wool, a variety of mineral 
cotton, slag-wool (Raymond Gloss, 1881). 

Also MlNEUAIi WATER. 

1890 Century Did., ^Mineral catuiUy a kind of candle 
made from a semi-duid naphtha obtained from wells sunk in 
the neighbourhood of the Irrawaddy river in Burma. i8ox 
Encycl, Brit. Snppl. 11. 230/2 *Mineral caoutchouc. 1805 
R. Jameson Byst, ^tin. (t8i6) II. 401 ^Mineral Charcoal 
x8oa Playfair /llttsir, Hutton, Theory 150 *Mineral*coal 
..is the same which Dr. Hutton derives from the vegetai)le 
juices.. carried into the s^a and there precipitated.. to be- 
come afterwards mineralUed. 1834 Ronalds & Richardson 
Chem, TechnoU (ed.s) 1. 37 Mineral or pit coal 1875 Knight 
Diet, Mech,i * Mineral cotton, u fiber formed by allowing a 
jet of steam to escape through a stream of liquid slag, by 
which it is blown into fine white threads. ^ X706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), (among Chymists), a Composition 

of Salt-peter well puirify’d, and Flower of Brimstone. 1803 
R. Jameson Syit, Min, (1816) II. 358 ^Mineral Oil, or Pe- 
troleum, 1796 Kirwan Etcm, Min, (ed. 2) II. 45 *^Iineral 
Pitch, Asphaltum. MineralTarexposedtoamoderateheat, 
and the action of the air, hardens into this substance. 1855 
Mineral salution% arsenical Uquor, or liquor 
Potassx arsenitis, 1796 Kirwan Elent, Min. (ed. 2) II. 47 
^Mineral Tallow. Its colour is white, its consistence that of 
Tallow, it feels greasy and stains paper. Ibid,^^ ^Mineral 
Tar, Barbadoes Tar, This is Petrol still further altered by 
exposure to the air. x85^ Webster, * Mineral wax, 

' b. in names of pigments ; mineral black, a 
native impure variety of carbon; mineral blue, 
a variety of Prussian blue, made lighter by the 
addition of alumina; mineral grey, a pale- blue- 
grey pigment obtained in the making of ultramarine 
^o;n lapis lazuli ; mineral green, Scheele’s green, 
arsenite of copper ; mineral lake (see quot. 1902) ; 
mineral purple, (a) see quot. 1850; (3) purple 
of Cassius {CasseWs Encycl. Diet. 1882) ; mineral 
white, permanent white (see Permanent j d); 
mineral yellow, a lead pigment made by digesting 
litharge with common salt. 

1849-50 Weale Diet. Terms Arckit, etc., * Mineral black. 
1890 Century Diet., * Mineral ^ra;y. 18x5 J. Smith Pano, 
rama Sci. <y Art 11^382 If to this sulphate of copper be 
added a solution of arseniate of potass, a beautiful green 
precipitate is formed, called Schcele’s green, or *m5neral 
green. 1902 Webster SuppU, *Mineral lake, a pink pig- 
ment consisting of a glass colored with tin chromate. 183a 
G. Field Painters' Art 79 Purple Ochre, Or *fllineral 
Purple, is a dark ochre, native of the Forest of Dean. 1902 
Webster SuppL, * Mineral to/z/rir=permanent white. 1844 
Hoblyn Diet. Med., *Mitieyal Yellow, Patent Yellow, a 
pigment consisting of chloride and protoxide of lead. 

*p Miner ale *ity. Obs. [f. Mineral a., after car- 
poreity, etc.] The attribute of being mineral. 

1757 *r. Henckel's Pyritol. 148 A material cause and pro- 
perty of mineraleity. 

f JKti*3ieraliiie, a, Obs. [f. Mineral j 3, -t- 
-INE.] Composed of mineral substances. . 

1674*^ R. Godfrey InJ.^Ab. Physic A Mineralline dose 
which another .. unlearned Chymist gave him. Ibid. 171 
Their perverse Mineraline Remedies. 

t Iffrneralist. Obs. [f. Mineral j3.+-ist.] 

1. One who is skilled in or employed with 
minerals; a mineralogist. 

1631 Capt. Smith Advt. Planters 3 Better there may be, 
for I was no Mineralist. 1670 Pettus Fodinse Reg. Table, 
I^Iincralist, such as deal in Minerals. 1728 Woodward 
Nat. }1ht.Fossih{y.T2^ 1. 1 . 84The. . Minerahsts of Germany 
all agree that theLudus Paracelsi is the tessellated Pyrites. 
1796 Morse Atncr, Geog. I. 660 The mountain. .has several 
of the appearances described by mineralists. 

2. One who follows Paracelsus in the use of 
minerals in medicines. 

1628 Ford Los'er's Mcl. i. ii, Mountebanck, Empiricks, 
•Quacksaluers, Mineralists [etc.)- . .. , - . . . 


Minerality (minerteMiti). [f. Mineral a. + 
•ITV.J The quality of a water containing mineral 
salts, 1S90 in Syd, Hoc, Lex. 

. miueralizable ('mineralai'zao*!), a. [f. Ml- 
NEBALiZb^;. + -ABLE.] Capable of being mineralized. 

x89o'in Century Diet. 

HKCineralizatioii (minMbiz^’Jsn). [f. Mi- 
neralize z;.+ nation.] 

1. The action or process of mineralizing, or the 
state of being mineralized. 

1757 tr. Henckets Pyritol.hi, 145 The mineral damps, that 
lodge anywhere for mineralisation, may happen to be. of 
mixtions. ‘ 1798 Hatchett in Phil. Trans, 
LXXXVIII. 580 This tarnish is principally a commence- 
ment of mineralization on the surface. 1837 Buckland 
Leol. i<f Mill. I. 352 As happens when vegetables are 
<^ouv^ted into oial, under the process of mineralization. 
1883 Goodalb PhysioL Bot. 39 Mmeraltzatiun of the [cell-] 
wall may be general or local. .. General mineralization of 
the wall depends most frequently on silicic acid. 1803 Oliver 
ti"- Kerned s Nat, Hist. Plants I. 264 The final re^uIt of 
the decomposition of organic bodies by bacteria has been 
termed mineralization. 

b. concr, A product ofthis process, a petrifaction. 

1799 ^y. Tooke Viexn Russian Emp, I. 109 In which 
mineralizations the tender w*hlte Ttnd..is preserved quite in 
Its natural appearance. 

2. Mining. The condition of being well supplied 
with ore. 

1899 Daily Ne^os 3 May 6/6 A sufficient proof.. that City 
men believe Jn^ihe mineralisation of the country. 

Iffinerailizo (mrneral iz), v. Also / mineral- 
lise, 8-9 mineralise. [f.MiNEBAL.y/Landa -f-JzE.] 

1. trans. To combine with (a metal) so as to 
convert (it) into the state of ore. ? Ohs. 

x6ssT, Vaughan Euphrates 29 When it is MineralUsed by 
it self, and witlioui any fccculent mixture, then [etc.]. 1737 
tr. Hen^eCs Pyritot. 151 Sulphur in its separate state., 
mineralises, orreducesmetalstoanore-state. 1796 Hatchett 
in Phil, Trans, LXXXVI. 291 This yellow colour probably 
occa*>ioned the supposition that the lead was mineralized by 
the tungstic acid. 18x3 Bakewell Intrvd. Geol. 221 They 
(metalsj are usually combined with some substance by which 
they are mineralized. 1855]. R. Leifciiild Cornwall Mines 
84 Iron, lead, and mercury,, .when mineralized by sulphur, 
form respectively the following sulphurets, iron pyrites, 
galena, and cinnabar. x88o D. C. Davies MctaHif, Mitu 6* 
MiniugiAp.p) 4 These metallirerous minerals occur in nature 
in two distinct forms:— ist. Native.. 2nd. Mineralised, or 
associated with other minerals, and in combination with 
the gases or earthy admixtures. 

2. trans. To convert into a mineral substance. 

*799 Tooke Vieso Russian Emp. I. 109 Here are seen 

. .leaves, and roots of birch-trees, .entirely mineralized by 
iron. 1823 Bucklano Reliq. Dtluv, 0 The bones found in 
caverns are never mineralised. 1872 W. S. Svmonds Kec. 
Rocks V. 14a The rocky axi<, even in that far remote period 
was as consolidated and mineralised as at present. 

b, inlr. for rcjl. To become mineralized. In 
quot.^^, 

x845M02LEY^^Tr., LaudUZjZ) I. 192 A mind, by under- 
going a certain ordeal, mineralises and turns into hard 
transparent crystal. 

3. trans. To impregnate with mineral matters, 

1789 PtCKiNGTON Yiew Derby. I, 235 M. de Fourcroy 
imagines, that some waters contain the liver of su)phur;ana 
that others are mineralized by hepatic gaz, 

4. vitr. To seek for minerals ; to study minerals, ; 

2792 A. Young 7 >az/. 26 Can be clamber the rocks 

to mineralize? 1837 Mrs. Crosse Crosse 171 [He] 

was walking with his eyes fixed on the ground (a habit 
acquired from mineralising). 

6. passive. To be stocked with ore. 

1890 Melboxirite Argus 28 May 7/6 A great quantity of 
Slone, well mineralised, in the level. 1899 Daily News 23 
May 7/2 By cablegrams Lode is heavily mineralised, in 
so far as 3 feet, average assay value 10 dwts. per ton. 

mineralized (mi-nerabizd), ///. a. [f. JIl- 
SERALiz^- V. f -so 1.] 

1. Changed to a mineral. 

1797 Encycl, Brit, (ed, 3) XI. 428/1 Mmeralised ores, 
1878 A. H. Green 16 Coalis little else but mineralised 

vegetable matter. 1890 Nature 27 Feb. 392 The bone- 
corpuscles difier from the dentine-corpuscles in becoming 
completely embedded in the mineratiz^ matrix. 

2. Of water: Impregnated with minerals; con- 
taining mineral substances. 

1893 Nation (N, Y.) 27 July 70/3 Were there not lines of 
weakness In the earth, along which lavasand hot mineralized 
solutions could penetrate. Althutfs Syst. Med. I.319 
Sfany other slightly mineralised warm-waters. .might be 
mentioned. 

3. Mining. Of a district : Abounding in ore. 

1881 Ray.mond Alining Gloss., filiueralized, charged or 

impregnated with metalliferous mineral. 1893 Tablet 2 Feb. 
158 It was also a highly mineralized country, and a highly 
* payable ' country. 

XSineralizer (mi-nwMoizoj). [f. Mjneil^lize 
z;. + -er1.] 

1. A substance that combines with a metal to 
form an oie, as sulphur, arsenic, etc. 

1793 Nicholson Di't. Chem. 503 The commonest mine- 
ralizers are sulphur, arsenic, and fixed air. 1807 Aikin 
Diet. Chem. iJ. xqs/x /1/xWm/isrr is any substance found In 
natural combination with a metal. 1834 J. D. Whitney 
Metallic Wealth U,S. ii. 81 Silver, tin, copper, lead, zinc, 
and iron are obtained almost exclusively in the form of ores, 
that is, in combination with a mineralizer, 

2. The mineral with which a water is impregnated. 

*799 Med, yml. II, 358 The prindpal mineralisers of this 

water are the sulphats of iron and alumin. 


Mineralizing (mi-neraUizig), ppl. a. [f. Mi- 
ner .Lize V, 4- -ING ■-.] That mineralizes. 

X796 Hatchett in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI, 2S6 Although 
the substance w;^ indisputably proved to be an ore of lead, 
yet the mineralizing principle of it remained unknown. 
1875 Lvell Prittc. Geot. I. ii. xvii. 405 In some instances, 
alumina- is the mineralizing material. 1890 Aihenceum 
18 Jan. 88/1 The action of fluorine as a mineralizing agent 
has been widely recognized. 

T ntinera'llic, d. Obs. [f. Mikehal + -ic.] 

X778 Pryce Mhi. Cornub. p. ixj Tin. .is., more rich in its 
minerallick Ore than Copper. 

tMrneralness. Obs. [f. Mineral a. -(--kess.] 
The quality of being impregnated with minerals. 

x66i J. Childrey Brit. Baconica 33 The Mineralness of 
these waters appears. 

t IXineralO'gic, a. Obs. [Formed as next.] 
— Minebalogical 

x8xx Pinkerton Peiral. I. 342 ITie description of the latter 
has been given by several mineralogic authors, /bid. II. 
129 Saxony, the very focus of mineralogic knowledge. 


jVIineralogical (ndneia)p‘d.^ikal), a. (f. Mr- 
NEBALOGV : see -LOGICAL.] Of or pertaining to 
mineralogy; concerned with the study of minerals; 
used in the study of minerals. 

J791 Beddoes in Phil. Trans. LXXXI. 64 This rule has 
been found to hold good by so many mineralogical travellers 
that [etc.]. 1839 D.vrwin prig. Spec, x, (1873) 272 The 
frequent and great changes in the mineralogical composition 
of consecutive formations. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. i. hi. 
2o8 The sharp edge of a mineralogical hammer. 1876 Pace 
Adzi. Text-ok. CeoL v. pp Geological, mineralogical, and 
chemical considerations are thus inseparably interwoven. 

Min er alog^caUy (mmeialpdaikali), aJv. [f. 
Mineralogical a. + -ly 3.] In a mineralogical 
manner ; with regard to mineralogy. 

x8oi Chenevix in Phil. Tratts. XCI. 239 Whether we 
Consider it mineralogically or cbymically, ic certainly is an 
interesting substance. Encycl. Metrop. VI. 562/1 Ihe 
most important point of view under which mica slate can be 
Considered mineralogically is [etc.]. 

Mineralogist (mineije-lod^ist). [f. Mine- 
ralogy + -IST.J 

1. One who is versed in or studies mineralogy. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. i. 49 Yet are there also 

many Authors that denyjt, and the exactest IMineralogists 
have rejected it, 1791 Neivte Tour Eng. Ji- Scot. 429 The 
patrons of church livings,, would naturajly, like King 
Charles, desire that his spiritual pastor might be a good 
chymist, a good mineralogist, and a good botanist. 1830 
Herschel Stud. Nal, Phil. 139 The number of simple 
minerals actually recognisedbymineralogistsdoesnot exceed 
a few hundreds. x86o Pjesse Lab. Chem. Wonders 
shop of Mr. Tennant, the mineralogist, 1870 Cassell's 
'i'echn. Educ. IV, jjio/a John James Ferber, the eminent 
Swedish mineralogist. 

2. Zool. A name given by collectors to the 
gasteropods of the genus Phorus, which attach 
stones to the margin of their shells ; a carrier shell, 

1851 S. P. Woodward Mollusca u 136 Most of the phori 
attach foreign substance.s to the margins of their shells as 
they grow ; particular .‘species affecting stones,.. are called 
‘ mineralogists . by collectors. 

Miueralog'ize fmineffedodjjslz), v. [f. Mi- 

neralogy +-ize.J ttilr. To look for minerals. 

1804 Mab. Edgeworth Ennui vi, Wks. 183a XL 143 While 
he was not studying, he was botanizing or mineralogizing 
with O’Toole’s chaplain. 1807 Southey Espriclla's Lett. 
il. 43 Some to mineraiogize, some to botanize, some to take 
views of the country. 

Mineralogy I minertedod.^i). [f. Mineral j< 5. 

+ -LOGY. Cf. K mijtiralogie in Halz.-Barm,), 
G. viUtcralogie, Sp. mineralogia, Ic. inineralogia!\ 
The science which tieats of minerals. 

1690 Boyle Prev. Hydrostat. Way oj" Estimating Ores 
Advt. X49 This., will not perhaps be unwelcome to some that 
Love Mineralogy, much better than they vnder.stand it. 
1796 KtRiVAN Elem. Plin. (ed. 2) I, Pref. 5 In the preceding 
decennial period, from 1774 to 1784, mineralogy may be said 
to have for the first time assumed its rank among the sciences. 
1876 Page Adi>. Tcxt'bk. Geol. v. 97 The student must on 
no account learn to underrate the value of Mineralogy as a 
branch of Geologj’. 

Mineral water, a. Originally, water found 
in nature impregnated with some mineral sub- 
stance, usually, such as is used medicinally. Also 
(with a and plural) a kind of such water, b. 
Later, applied also to artificial imitations of 
natural mineral waters, e.g. soda-water, seltzer- 
water; and in recent use extended to include other 
effervescent drinks, as lemonade and ginger-beer. 

1362 Turner Baths 9 Thys minorall water is cleare..and 
springeth out ofsande. 1577 B. Qooaz HercsbacEs Hush. 
(1586) 903 ’I'heir drinesse they cure with bath^ and their 
throat with drinking mineral waters, 1694 Salmon 
Dispens, (1713) 406A To be drank at several Draughts, as- 
you drink Mineral-waters, for the cutting and loosening of 
gross Humours. 1747 tr. Astruc's Fevers 340 The purgative, 
mineral water.-;, as those of Val, &'c. prove the most uniyer^l 
remedy. xStx J. Davies Man. Mat, Med 91 We^apply the 
name Mineral Waters 10 such as contain in solution one or 
more foreign substances. in sufficient quality to exereiM a- 
more or less marked action on the animal economy. These 
waters are either natural or artificial. , 9 \ f 

altrii. 1851 in niustr. Loiid. AVrw 5 Aug. (.|S4) 115^2 

Mineral-water manufacture. igoaZLxt/i-C/tntn.iGMar. jV 
There are 5,500 mineral-water manufacturers in the Lnited- 

Minerist. Obs, £f. Mineba + -ist,] A 

mining expert. 
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• 1683 Pettus Fteta. Min. 1. Pref., This art is verj' profitable 
to hifnerUts and such as work in Mines. 

t Mrnerons, a. OiJj. [f. Minek. 3.+ -ous. Cf. 
It. ininerosa.] Containing minerals. 

161X Florio, Miucroso, ^mincrous, min>% full of mines. 
161* Draytom Poty.otb. iii.''_2i2 That naturall power .. 
Which in that minerous earth insep'rably doth breed. 
Minerva (minauva). Also 4 mynerfe, my- 
ner£f, 4-6 minerVe, 6 naynerve. fa. L. Minerva, 
earlier Menerva pre-L.- *menes-wa. (cf. Skr. ina- 
nasvin ‘ full of mind or sense Manasvini name 
of the' mother of the moon) f. *menes- — Skr. 
Manas mind, Gr. p^uor courage, fury, f. root 
*ineii- : see Mind ri.] 

1 . The Roman goddess of wisdom, anciently 
identified with the Greek Pallas Athene, ‘ the 
goddess of wisdom, warlike prowess, and skill in 
the arts of life’ (L. & Sc.). 4 -^'^ of Minerva 
(tr. L. invUd Minerva ) : contrary to one’s natural 
bent, without natural aptitude. 

137s Bar^ovr Bruce IV. 262 He caliitinrhisjdeirmynerfe. 
1390 Gower Coft/l I. 79 A Sacrifice unto Minerve. 2503 
Hawes Exautp. K/; t, iv. 2 A noble vyrgyn there dyde her 
serue That fyrst made harnes called Mynerue. 1589 Putten* 
HAM Eng. Poesie iii. xxv. (Arb.) 311 That which he doth by 
long meditation rather then by a suddaine inspiration, . . (and 
as they are woont to say) in spite of Nature or Minerua. 26x2 
ShaivS. Cymb. v. v, 26.^ For Feature, laming The Shrine^ of 
Venus, or straight*pight Minerua. 2638 Junius Paint 
Ancients 333 In spight (as the common ^ying is) of Minerva, 
that is, our nature not giving way to it. 2833 Thjrlwall 
Greece iii. I. 67 The goddess Athene, whom, with the 
Komans, we name Minerva. 

+ b. a. Used for : Wisdom, ability, 'b. 
With allusion to the myth that Minerva (Athene) 
was born from the head of Jupiter. Obs. 

x6is CHAP.MAH Ociyss. xin. xyg Then, the Strand They 
strew’d with all the goods he had, bestow’d By the renown’d 
Phxacians, since he showM So much Minerua. z 655 Glan« 
s\\.\.Scepsis Sci xvi. 59 Self-love engageth us for any thing, 
that is a Minerva of our own. 2685 Gradan's Courtiers 
Orac, 278 Every one then ought to labour to know his 
Destiny, and to try his Minerva. ^ a 273^ North Exam. ni. 
vi. § a6 (1740) 442 The Thing itself (is] no better than a 
Llinerva of his own fertile Brain. 

2. transf A woman' having the stately mien of 
Minerva as represented in sculpture. 

1877 Ueade fF'vwaM //afrr iii, Ashmead., chuckled inter- 
nally at the idea of this Minerva giving change in a cafe. 

3 . Short for Minerva machine (see 4). 

xas, ff/tam Daily Post xx Oct., Printers.— 'V'outh Wanted, 
accustomed to Minerva. 

4 . allrib. 3 .nA Comb.,as Minerva birth', Minerva- 
like adj. Minarva machine Printing (see quot.). 
Minerva press, (<j) the name of a printing-press 
formerly existing in Leadenhall Street, London; 
hence, the series of ultra-sentimental novels issued 
with the imprint of this press e 1800; ( 4 ) {Print- 
ing) - Minerva machine. 

X631 Bro.me Nortft. Lasse Bed., A Countrey Lass I present 
you, lliat*Minerva-Iikewasa brayn-horn Child, and Jovially 
pegot.^ 2894 H. Gamlin R eynolds was fortunate 
in having soMinerva-iike a model. x883 Jacobi /’ r’Z/x/rr'j 
Vocab , * Minerva machine^ a small platen jolibing machine 
—the original Cropper machine. 1828 CAnLVLExl/>Vc. (X857J 
1. 173 So .^feisier was ranked among the legal coin of the 
•Minerva Press. 1850 Athenxum 7 Dec. 2274^2 The relief 
provided for the Be^um (in Pendcnnis\..\% Minerva Press 
every grain of it. x85fi Ibid, xo Nov. ^2/2 Such a flow of 
Minetva-press mclo-dramatic diction. 18W EncycL Brit, 
XX I II. 705 (art. Typography) Fig. ji, Minerva Press. 

Minerval (minauval), sb, [a, L. minerval^ f. 
Minerva : see prec.]- A gift given in gratitude by 
a scholar to a master; also, money paid to a 
schoolmaster for teaching. 

2603 Holland *2 Mor. 454 You are well enough 
served^ and receive a due Minervall for your scboolage. 

Charleton in Lett. Eminent Persons (18x3' I. 5 To 
accept my mean oblation, . . not as an ornament to her public 
library, but .a minerval or simple testimony of my respects 
and gratitude. 1700 J. Brome Trav. Eng.. .Jc-i?/., etc. iii. 
(1707) 127 The School.. was Built and Endowed by King 
Edward. .with a generous ^IinervaIforalVlaste^and Uslier.' 
2885 W. Cory Lett. 4- Jmls. (1897) 5x3 At the end of our 
ycar‘> Greek reading, they [girlsl g.ave me a mlnerv’al, to wit, 
the simple * Autobiography of George Napier’. 

tMme*rval. a. Obs. [ad. L. Minervdlisx 
see Minerva and -al.] Pertaining to Minerva. 

1625 C Brooke On Sir A, Chichester 201 Thus he spun 
Honor's Minervall web. 

Mlnery (mai-nDii). [ad. med.L. mineria, 
mindria, f. mindre to Mine.] 

1. xV place where mining operations are carried 
on : t also, a mine. 

(1279 Northumb. Assize Rolls (Surtees) 266 Quod Aldcne- 
ston* ct luynaria ejusdem ct homines ejusdein minaria: 
..fucrint ahenati.) 2567 Ma»*lf.t Gr. Forest 13 It is found 
also in Minerits in mancr like to Graucll and Sande. 2377 
Frampton Joy/nl News ill. (x596) X03 Eucry day they dis- 
coucr in iIiom; countries great Alincries of metals. 26« T. 
Ada.mS Exp. 2 Peter Wx. s If wc dig into her inwardsTwe 
find metals, minerics, quarries. 2670 Pettus Fodinx Reg. 
S3 Every other Trespass done upon the Minene sh.vU be 
fined at 2d.: 2799 \V. Tooku Vinu Russian Emp. II. 506 
Cermin wrought goods for the army and ii.avy, .as cannon, 
balls from the minerics. 1B76 W. White Holidays Tyrol_ 
xvti. 234 A ihank-ofTcring from the miners* to the church. 
2898 Raymond Two Men o' Mendip iii. I’ll ride across to. 
the miucrict^ myxclf, so quiet as 1 can. * . .. ' 


at/rib. 2682 in P/uL Trans, Abr, (1722) II. 369 Which 
came from the Washing of Lead in the Mlnery Ponds. 

<1x653 Binning X.ove U. ^yks. (2847) 528 All these 
lusts, .are the mineiies of contentions, and strifes, and wars. 
i* 2 . A mi iiary mine. Obs, 

2592 Sparry tr. Cattan's Geomancie 86 Vnlesse it bee to 
put fire vnto Mynerles or Artillerie. 

+ b. Mateiials lor mining. Obs, . 

1687 Rvcaut KnoUes' Hist. Turhs^ II. '312 The besiegers 
had endeavoured to pass the Ditch in Boats, and so carry 
over their Minery. 

1 3 . The science of mining. Obs. 

2777 tr.^ Born's Trav, Hungary xiii. 107 A naturalist en« 
dowed with a proper knowledge of mlnery. 

Minestrale, obs. form of Minstbel. 
Minettel (mine't). Min. ^a.'P.minettef^ (See 
quot 1888.) 

2878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. x66 It is sometimes 
d'llficuh to distinguish mlnette from mica-porpliyry. 2878 
Bonnev & Houghton in Q. Jrnl. GeoLSoc, XXXV. 166 
We propose the analogous term minette-felsite. xB88 
Teall Brit. Petrogr. 350 Minette^ this is a local name used 
by miners in the Vosges for a rock* essentially composed 
of dark mica, orthoclase and a felspathic matrix. It was 
introduced into geological literature by Vokz in 2828. 

3U!inette - i,mine*t). The smallest of regular 
sizes of portrait photographs. 1897 in Webster. 
Minever, variant of Miniver. 

Minew, obs. form of Minnow. 

Ming (mig), sb, dial, [f. ming^ Meng v,"] 
a. A mixture, b. (See quot. 1856.) 

2823 Caledonian Merc. 4 Dec. (Jam.), Various sorts of mix- 
tures, in none of which tar ts an ingredient. These mings 
do not clot the fleece as tar does. 2856 P. Thompson Hist. 
Boston 715 Land of dififerent proprietors lying mixed, is said 
to be lying in ming. 2866 J. E. Brogden Prov, Words 
Lines. 

t Min^, V. Obs, Forms : i myng-, mynegian, 
menegian, 2-3 munegen, -e^en, 3 minegen, 
-ejen, -ijen, monejen, muni3en, 5 miniye, 
mynye, munye, 4 7 minge(n, 4-6 niynge(n, 
4-5 menge(n, 4 mdiie^e(n, menewe, monewe, 
inunge(n, mynewo, 6- ming. [OE. {^e) 7 nyite- 
gian^ myngian wk. vb. WGer. *mtin{g 6 jan (cf. 
OHG. bi‘mtmigon)t f. OTeut. (OE. myne : 

see Min sb i).J 

1 . traits. To put in mind, remind (a person) ; to 
admonish. Const, of (in OE. genit. case), to 
with inf.\ also with dependent clause. 

<2 1083 WuLFSTAN (1883) 2x0/9 Dnbten..us )>onne 
myngaob3sssunnands3esweorce.s. cz\’j$Lanib. Horn. 247 
pet luue8 world wunne he mune^ed. c 2290 S. Eng, Leg, 1* 
413/368 Seint lohan him lue. the Bishop] char^edeofis 
warde; and muneguede him wel ofte j7at he him wuste 
switie wel. 242$ Hocclevb To Eir % O/dcastle 424 The 
sighte us myngith to the seint to preye. — Min. Poems 
7044 Mynge him ther-on. c 2425 Eng. Conq. fret. 84 He 
miniyed the Erie of his beheste. 
b, ahsol, with clause. 

C 2200 Trin, Coll. Horn. 215 Pre.st spccS inne cblrche of 
chirclie neode and mine3e3 pat me niwe cloSes o5er clde bete. 

2 . To bring into remembrance ; to commemorate; 
to mention. (In OE. with obj. in genitive.) 

c 1000 .-igs. Ps, (Th.) xliiL argt., Dauid. .mj^ngodc para 
Syfa, be he his fadrum and his foregengum sealde. c 2200 
Trill, Coll, Hom. xfr) He minegede alie his wrecebe sides 
be he bolede on bh wrecche worelde. <^23x5 Shoreham t. 
1892 More godsibrede nys per nauBt bane hys y-mene;ed 
here. <.*2320 Cast. Love 2193 Marie, Mayden schene,, .For 
deol mungen 1 jie may pe pyne b* boledest b^lke day, 
<22450 AIyrc 1915 More, i pray bow me mynge, In 
masse when thow dost synge. 2522 World Child 426 
(Manly) Ye must loue God aboue all ihynge, His name in 
ydelnes ye may not mynge. 2598 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. ii. 80 
Could neuer man worke thee a woreer shame Than once to 
minge thy fathers odious name. 1623 Lislk /Elfric on O. 
4 N, Test. To Rdr. 13 This that I roioged last was not the 
least niotiue 1 had. <2x656 Sir Cawliue xxi. in Child 
Ballads II. 59/r For because thou minged not Christ 
before, The lesse me dreadeth thee. 2674 Ray N, C. Words 
48 To Ming at one, to mention. 1787 Grose Prov, Closs.^ 
To ming at one, to remind, give warning or allude to a 
thing. 

3 . To remember. Also rejl. to bethink oneself. 

2362 Lancl. P, PL A. VII. 88 He is holden, ich hope to 

hauc me in muynde, And mungc me in his memorie. 2377 
Ibid, B. IV. 94 And thanne gan Mode to mengen here and 
mercy slie bisoughu 2596 Bp. \ih\.\. Elegy on Dr, Whitaker 
100 Ihe memorie of his mlghtie name Shall liue as long, as 
aged Earth shall last :..Aye ming’d, aye mourn’d. 

4 t. intr. To give an account ; to relate. 

13. . E. E. Alia. P, A. 85s For bay of mote coulhe ncuer 
mynge. c 1350 Will. Palerne 1067 Hit liddc after J)i time as 
be taleminqes. c 1460 .£wr<zrc 926 The Kjmg yn nerlc was 
full woo. When he herd mynge tho Of her that was his 
qwene. , 

f Minge, v, Obs, rare, [ad. L, ming^re to 
void urine.J trans. To discharge as urine. 

261X Tarlton's Jests (2844) 43 A horse mingeth whay, 
madam, a man mingeth amber, A horse is for your way, 
niad.am, but a man for your chamber. 
iVIing(G, variant n. of Meng v, Obs, cxc. dial, 
Mingel, obs. form of Mingle v, 

+ Mi*ngent, a, Obs. rare, [ad. L. mingcnt'Cm^ 
pr, pple. of mingle.'] Discharging urine. 

. <^*^5 Dk, puctfhmis Conjer, (X724} 22 She. .continued 
‘P ”^^ent Circumstances from the Morning till Night. 

T Mi*nging, /A Obs, (f. MiNCs^.-f-ixoL] 
1 . The action .of the verb Ming; an admonition ; 


a warning’ or reminder. In 17-iSth c. a pre- 
monitory symptom. (Cf. Minding vbl, sb, za 
<2940 Laws of /Eihelstanw vii, Neforla:tehe,.bamyne- 
gunge. 1674 Ray N. C, Words 48 Myneping z.xk adevW- 
tion, warning or minding ; so it is usu.ally said, I had a 
mingingf suppose of an Ague or the like Disease, that is not 
a perfect Fit, but so much as to put me in mind of it. inx 
M. Warwick in Floyer Hot 4 Cold Bath. 11. 298 When the 
Wind is Northward, I meet a little minglng of Pains, but 
no contraction. 

2 . A memorial. 

ciijs Eamb. Horn. 45 Uwilc sunne-dei is to locan alswa 
ester del for heo is munering of his Iialie ariste. a 2225 
After, R. 236 Cus be wunde studen, ine sweie niuncgunge 
of be so3e wunden. ^2250 Gen. 4 E.v, 2623 Seltc he up 
Sat ston for muniging. 

3 yiingle(niir)g’l),j'^. How rare. [f.MiNOLEo.] 
The action of mingling, the state of being mingled; 
mixture. Also concr. a mingled mass, a mixture. 
1S48ELYOT Dict.f /lcerHa/t*;H,onheapes,wiihoutordie,in 

a mengle [2545 mengley], 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. 1. v. 59 
He was not sad. , . He was not merrie, Which seem’d to tell 
them, bis remembrance lay In Egypt with his ioy, but 
betweene both. Oh heauenly mingle ! Ibid. tv. viii. 37 
Trumpelters With brazen dlnne bla.st you the Citties eare, 
Make mingle with our railing Tabourines. 2622 Lady M. 
Wroth Urania 256 Neither Masque nor properly any one 
thing, but a mingle of diuers sorts. z668 Dryoen Dram, 
Poesy Ess. (ed. Ker) I. 6x Scenes admirable in their kind, 
but of an ill mingle with the rest. 2714 Swift Let. to Ld. 
Bolingbroke 7 Aug., To represent persons and things with- 
out any mingle of my own interest or passions. 1720 T. 
Boston Four/. State (1797) 385 In a mingle of many different 
seeds the expert gardener can distinguish between seed and 
seed, 28x2 Ora 4 Juliet IV. 76 Her thoughts were a 
mingle of thankfulness and dread. 

b. Comb.f in ■\ vtingh'Coloured adj. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T, (16x3) 62 Her high roofe was 
mingle-coloured with mounting drops of bloud. z66o Her, 
ctirius Publ. 24-31 May 349 A mingle-coloured wrought 
Tabby Gown of Deer colour and white. 

Mingle (mi*ggT), v. Forms; 5 myogel, Sc, 
mengill, 5-6 mengel, mengle, myngle, 6 men- 
gyll, mingel, -il, myngell, .6- mingle. .[Late 
ME. mengel, frequentative f. Meng v,\ see -le 3. 
Cf. MDu., Du. mengelen (which may possibly have 
suggested the formation), MHG., mod.G. viengelni 
of the same meaning.] 

1 . irans. To mix (things together or one thing 
wilh another) so that they become physically 
united or form a new combination ; to combine in 
a mixture, to blend, 

*495 Haval Acc, Hen. VII (i8q6) 225 Talowe. .mengclcd 
with pytehe. 2526 Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. 2531) 3 Electrum 
in a myxture of syluer & golde myngled to^yder. 2535 
CovERDAUE Ps. ci. 0, 1.. mengle my drynke wan wepynge. 
2687 A. Lovell ir. Thevenot's Trav. i. 31 There is a little 
Bason.. and over it a cock of warm water; and.. above*, 
another cock, for cold water, so that you may mingle them 
as^ you please. 2706 London & Wise Rciird Card, 1. 11- 
xii. 167 Take some Mould mingled with soft Hay.^ 2839 
Ure Diet, Arts 826 The sulphuret of antimony mingled 
with its gangue may be subjected to the same mode of 
a.ssay, <2 2852 Webster Wks. (2877) HI. 317 The bones of 
her sons, .now lie mingled with the soil of every State from 
New England to Georgia. 

t fsi- To P'l^ together so as to make one, to 
‘ pool *. Obs, 

2611 Shaks. Cymb. i. vi, 1B6 Some dozen Romanes of vs., 
baue mingled summes To buy a Present for the Emperor, 
t C. Const, to. Obs, rare. 

1563 \{\ix,Art Garden. (1593} 28 To this water also mingle 
a little dunge. 

d. poet, nonce-use. To put in as an ingredient. 
2842 Tennyson Vision Sin iv.^ xxxvi, Fill the cup, and 
fill the can ! Mingle madness, mingle scorn ! 

2 . To bring together, intersperse, or associate 
(material or immaterial tilings, persons, etc. luith 
or avtoug others), to unite or join in company. 
Also to mingle up, 

^ CZ450 tr. De Imitationem. Iviii. 135 Grace.. suffrlh not 
itself'to be mengUd with straunge pinges. 1494 FadvaN 
Chron.i, cxl. 226 They were greatly myngelyd ormedclyd w* 
other nacions, 2526 Pilgr, Per/, (W. de W, 1531) 227 He 
inyngleih y* Irevvth with errour & heresy. 2^96 Shakjl 
2 Hen. IV, 111. ii. 63 The skipping King.. Mingled hi5 
Royaltie .with Carping Fooles. 15^ Grenewey Tacitus 
Ann, 1. viii. (1622) 14 Besides tbK womens quarrels were 
mingled among. 2630 Prynne Goa no Impostor 26 Repro- 
bates are mingled with the Elect, as the weedes, the tares arc 
with the com and grasse. 2726 Swift Gulliver iv. vii, lo 
devour everything that came in their way, whether herbs, 
roots, berries, the corrupted flesh of animals, or all mingled 
together. 2827 Jas. IiIill Brit, India 11 . iv. iv. 151 In an 
instant the two regiments were mingjed at the push of the 
bayonet. 2840 Dickens Bam.Rudgem, A strong tendency 
to mingle up pre<^nt circumstances vviih others which bave^ 
no manner of connexion with them, 2859 jEriisoK Bnttany 
i. 2 We must mingle our regrets when our^only fare is a 
gigoi, 287s Lyell Princ. Ceol. JL m. xlvi. 544 Mingled 
with the rest, the corpses of two men .and one woman. 2875 
JowETT Plato (cd. a) V. 23s Thc^ordcr of the voice, in which 
high and low arc duly mingled, is called harmony, 

b. rcjl, 

24.. How Good Wi/e taught Dan. 86 Thoill lluiim 
nocbt..mcngiII lhaine [sc. women) with ncuir vuh ladry. 
*535 CovEKDALB X Esdras vm. 7® po‘n they and jhcif 
sonnes hauc mcnglcd them sclucs with the daughters of them. 
X702 Eciiard Eccl. y/«/. (x 7 *o) 65 He caus’d soldiers. .to 
mingle themselves among the people in pnv.iic apparel, 
1725 Df. Fob Voy. rouiui World (1840) 258 It is impossible, 
to describe how the sound lof.falling waierj. crossing and 
interfering, mingled ilselC 2856 JCane Arct. Expl. I, xxix,. 
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384 The renewed chorus.. mingling itself sleepily in niy 
dreams with schoohboy memories. 

t c. To associate person) in common action. 
fx6o7 Donne Lett. (1651) 60, 1 owe you so much of my 
health,, las 1 would not mingle you in any occasion of repair* 
Ing [1839 ed*. impairingl'it. 

t d. To join (conversation', friendship, etc.) with 
another person. Also to mvtgU eyes^ look into 
each other s eyes. ^Obs. 

.z6o6 Skaks, ff Cl. 111. xiii, 156T0 flatter Ca:sar, would 
you mingle eyes With one that tyes his points, x6xi_ — 
iVint, T. J. ij. 109 To mingle friend.ship farre is mingling 
hloods. /6t(f. IV. iv. 471 Oh cursed wretch, That knevv’st 
this was the Prince, and wouldst aduenlure To mingle 
faith with him. 2650 Howell Gita^'s Rev. Naples y 20 
The Bishop . . being not able to com himself to mingle 
speech with him. 

e. Card^inaking. (See quot. 1867.) 

• 2837 [see Mincusg vbl. 2867 FrV Playing-Card 

Terms in Phitot. Soc. Trans. 57 Mingle, to place papers, or 
cardboards, intended to be pasted, in •‘'Uch a way, that the 
paster can readily take up the sheets in the order in which 
they are to be pasted. 

3 . To form or make up by mixing various 
elements or ingredients, to concoct, compound, 

. x6iz BtDLE V. 22 Woe unto them that are. .men of 
strength to mingle strong drinke. 2667 Milton P. L. vi. 
277 Hence then,, .to the place of evil, Hell, Thou and thy 
wicked crew ; there mingle broiles, Ere this avenging Sword 
begin thy doome. 2872 Blackie Four Phases i. 153 The 
man whose duty it was to administer the drug mingled in a 
bowl. 

absol. 263s Pacitt Ckrlstianogr. 1. iii.* (1636) X2i He took 
the Cup of the fruit of the Vine mingling, giving thankes[e tc.J. 

i'b. To mix up so as to cause confusion in, to 
confound. Obs. 

1549 Latimer Ploughers (Atb.) 3a Thys is the marlce at 
the whyche the Deuyll shooteth,. .to mingle the institucion 
of the Loordes supper. 2552 Bible (Matthew) Gen. xL 7 
Let vs. .myngle theyr longe euen there, that one vnderstand 
not what an other sayeth. 

4 , inlr. Of things material and immaterial : To 
unite or combine in some intimate relation ; to join 
together (or with another) ; to mix, blend. 

2530 Palsgr. 634/2 Oyle and water wyll never mengyll 
togyiher. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. tV, v. ti. 232 The Tide of 
Blood in me,. .Now doth it turne,and ebhebacke to the Sea, 
Where it shall mingle with the state of Floods. 1672 Milton 
P. R. IV. 453,, 1 heard the rack As Earth and Skie would 
mingle, 175^ tr, Keysler's Trav. (1760) III. 176 Which 
discharge themselves into the Topino, and under that name 
jnlngle with the Chiaseto. 2787 0. White Selborfie i. 4 The 
soli becomes .an hungry lean .^nd, till it mingles whh the 
forest. 28€oTYNDALLCi/ar. it. App. 427 In nature, mechani* 
cal and molecular laws mingle, and create apparent confu* 
sion. 1885 W. C. Smith Rildrosiaii 52 When a \yave. 
Broken and spent, ebbs back, what should ic do But mingle 
with the new wave flowing in, And swell its volume? 

6. Of a person : To mix or join oneself in any 
kind of association with others; to have inter- 
course xvith\ to move about among, or in a 
gathering. Also, to be associated or take part 
with others in some action or combination. 

2605 Shaks. Macb. lit. Iv. 3 Our selfe will mingle with 
Society, And pliw the humble ^Host. 1683 Temple 
Wks. 1731 1, 380 Some of the Train’d Bands .mingled among 
them. 2685 Otway Windsor Castle 24 Imagine Fate t’ 
have, .mingled in the Throng. 2769 Robertson Chas, F, 
,vi. Wks. 1813 Vl. 106 He is dead to the world and ought 
not to mingle in its transactions. 28x8 Shelley HomePs 
Hymn Moon 22 The Son of Saturn with this glorious 
Power Mingled in love and sleep — to whom she bore 
Pandeia. ^2820 S. Rogers Italy, Bologna 32 Observed, 
nor shunned the busy scene of life, But mingled not. 1852 
Thackeray Esmond i, x, Nor caring to mingle with the 
mere pleasures and boyish frolics of the .students. 2870 
E. Peacock Ral/ Skirl. I. 3 They often mingled in Court 
society. 187a Yeats Growth Comm. 138 I'he Batavians 
mingled afterwards with the Frisians. 2885 Law Times 
DXXX. xo/i He is very anxious to avoid any appearance 
of mingling in party disputes. 

Sliugleable (nii'gg’hab’l), a, ? Obs. [f. Mingle 
-v. + -ABLE.] That may be mingled ; miscible, 

2666 Boyle Orig. Formes fe Qnal. ig6 Distill'd Liquors, 
readily & totally mingleable with Water. 2682 Grew 
Anat. Plants, Disc. Mixture App. 237 So ris to become 
easily mingleable with any unoyly Liquor, 

ISixiglecl (ini'qg’ld)) ppl. a. [f. Mingle v. + 
-ED 1 ,] In senses of the verb. 

2535 CovERDALE Lcv. xix. IQ Nether sowe thy felde with 
myngled .sede. 1611 Bible ^er. xxv. 20 All the mingled 
people, a 27*9 J. Rogers lo Serm. (1735) 330 Even the best 
of us appear contented with a mingled, imperfect Virtue. 
2746 Hervey Medit. (x8i8) 32 See their mingled graces 
transfused into their offspring. 2859 Kingsley Misc. (i860) 
I. 40 Her mingled justice and mercy. 

b. (i)f textile fabrics: Woven in mixed colours. 
1655 E. Terry Voy. E. India 118 Silk, pfwhich they make 
Velvets, Satlins, TafTataes, either plain, or mingled, or 
striped in party*colours. 2659 Howell Vocab. xxv. Mingled 
cloalh, panno mischio, o panno vergato. 

■ Hence f MPnffledly aiA'. rare. 

' 1573 Baret Alv. H 381 Here and there, mingledly, 
‘sparsim. 2650 SV. Sclater Comm. Malachy 24 Duties to 
him performed, mingledly, of feare and love. 

Mingle-mangle (mi'gg’Iimx'gg’l). Also 6 
myngle mangle, mingle mangel. [A varied 
reduplication of Mingle sb."} A mixture; 
mess of mixed food for swine. Chiefly in con- 
temptuous or disgusted use, a confused medley 
(of thiiigs or persons). 

2549 Latimer 2*‘d Serm: be/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 98 They 


say in my centre, when they cal theyr hogges to the 
swyne^ troughe Come to thy myngle mangie, come pyr. 
*549 CovEUDALE, etc. Erasm.- Par. /as. 25 'i’heir doctrine 
is ouer muche tempred with myngle mangle. 2603 Dekker 
Wonderful year U j, The maine Army consisting, .of a 
mlngle«mangle, viz.-dumplsh Mourners, meny Sextons [etc.]. 
2623 Lisle rEl/ric on O. ip N. Test. To Rdr. 37 Tell me 
not it [the English tongue] xs a mingle-mangle. 1742 S. A. 
Laval Re/ormVI. viii. 2035 A Speech.: no better than 
a Mingle-mangle ofb^e Adulations. 2860W// Year Round 
No. 70. 476 'This mingle-mangle of dirty lanes, solemnj 
sorrow-stricken gaols [etc.]. 

b. attrib. or as adj. Like a mingle-mangle or 
hotch-potch, mixed confusedly. 

*577 Hanmer/I«c..£‘cc/. //rr/. (1663) 73 Talianus.. patched 
together, I wot not what kindofmiiigle.mangleconsonancy 
of the Gospels. 2589 J. Rider Bibl. Schot., In mingle 
mangle wise, or confusedlye. a 2642 Bp. hloUNTACU Acts 
<S- Mon, (2642) 468 Professing a mingle-mangle hotch-potch 
religion, 1799 Southey St. Guatberto x.xv, The mingle- 
mangle niass of truth and lies. 2888 Pall Mall G. a Oct. 
g/x The wine drunk nowadays was a mingle-mangle mixture 
of all things except that which was good. 

So Mlrngle-maugle v. trans., to make a mingle- 
mangle of, whence Ml'nglo-manglor. Also 
Ul&gle-ma’ngleuess. 

2540 CovERDALEj etc. Erosut. Par. fas. iv. 7-17 Who so 
euer backhiteih his neighbour, he either condemneth the 
]awe,..or backbiteth it as though It were to muche myngle 
mangled, and walowyshe. 2550 Latimer £<22/ AVrw, bef. 
Edw. VI (1562) lip Yet ther be Leaueiiers yet .styll and 
mingle manglers, tnat haue sowred Ch'ristes doctrine, with 
the leauen of the Pharises. 2614 J. Taylor (Wate^P.) 
Nipping Abuses B 3 b, How puteous then mans bist of 
wit is martyr’d,..So mingle m.'mgled and so hack’t and 
hewd. 1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. lx. (173^) 247 'l‘hen is 
sacrific’d lo him, Haberdmes, Poor-Jack, minglemangled, 
niishmash’d. 1827 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. $6, I wish you 
could see what is done, which for oddity, mingle-mangleness, 
and out-of-the-wayness may vie with anything that has ever 
preceded it. 

Minglement (mi*gg*lment). [f. Mingle v. + 
-MENT.J The action of mingling; an instance or 
result of this, a mixture. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. 28 ’Tis taking in a daily 
minglement of bigger bodies. 2823 Moore Loves 0/ Angels 
lit. xii. 259 That happy minglement of hearts. Con- 

temp. Rev. VIII. The difliculty is, not to produce 
minglement of race, but to keep blood pure. 

Mingler (mi-ijglai). [f. Mingle + 

One who mingles, in senses of the verb. 

2582 Act 23 Elis. c. 8 § 2 The said Mclter, Myngler or 
Corrupter, Causer or Procurer thereof, shall forfeyte [etc,]. 
160s VERSTEGANj^tr. Intclt. vii. 203 Chaucer. .Was in deed 
a great mingler of English with French. 2678 Cudworth 
Intell. SvsUy:A Proclus..was indeed a confounder of tlie 
Platonick theology, and a mingler of much unintelligible 
stuff with it. x833 A. S. Wilson Lyric 0/ Hopeless Love 221 
No sense of mine can hear or spy The mingler of the spell. 

Mingling (mi-ngliq), -M. sS. [f. Mingle v. 

+ -INC ‘.] The action of the vb. Mingle. 

1S13 More Edw. V. Wks. 63/2 The mengltng of whose 
bloodes together, hath bene the effusion of great pane of 
the noble bloode of thU realme. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 232 
Sound is likewise Meltocated by the Mingling ofopen Aire 
with Pent Aire. 28x9 T. Chalmers In Mem. (2850) II. 250 
From my exten.sive minglings with the people, 1 am quite 
confident in a/HrmingCetck 2837 Whittock, etc, Trades 
(1842) 99 {Card-maker) The various sorts of paper of which 
a card-board is composed are then placed alternately in the 
manner called by the trade ‘mingling’, 1883 Athenoeum 
I Dec. 695/1 There was a constant mingling of merchant 
princes and illustrious professors. 

HKCingling (n'i’9gliJ))> ppi- [f- Mingle v. 
-♦■-ing”.] That mingles, in senses of the verb. 
Hence Mi’afflingly adv. (Webster 1847-54), 

273s Somerville Chase'w. 408 The Forest seems One 
mingling Blaze, 28x2 Byron Ch. Har. ii. xxiii^ When 
mingling souls forget to blend. Death bath but little left 
him to destroy ! 

f IKCillgly, Obs. rare. Also 6 mengl(e)y, 

[? Alteration of mengle. Mingle sb., after Medley,] j 
A mixture or medley. I 

XS4S Elyot Diet., Aceruatim, m heapes, without ordre, 
in a mengley [2548-52 mengle]. 2565 Cooper Thesaurus, 
Cinnus. .a mengly [1578 mingly] of diuers thinges together* 

Minheer, obs. form of Mynheer. 

SXiniaceOUS (mmi^»*j3s), a. [f.L. viinidce-tis, 
f, minium native cinnabar, also red-lead ; see 
-ACEOUS.] Of a cinnabar-red colour. = Miniate a. 

2688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 313/2 Miniaccous colour, 
a scarlet, or vermilion colour. 18^ Dana Zoopk. (1848) 643 
Cortex miniaceous within. 

Siliiiiard, Miniardize : sec Migniard, -ize. 

Slilliate (mi*ni^t), a. rare-**, [ad. L, minidt-us, 
pa. pple. of minidre to Miniate.] (See quots.) 

2890 ^ Syd. Soc. Lex., Miniate, coloured like red-lead ; 
vermilion-coloured, 2900 Jackson Gloss, Bot. Terms, 
Miniate, the colour of red lead ; more orange and duller 
than vermilion. 

Miniate (mimirit), v. [f. L. minidt-, ppl. stem 
of minid-re (f. minium i see Minium) -ate 3.] 
trans. To colour or paint with vermilion j to rubri- 
cate or (in extended sense) Jo illuminate (a manu- 
script). Also iransf. 

*657-^3 Evelyn H ist. Relig.ip^^ 1. 30 Flowery parterres 
of roses, lilies, tulips.. dressed, figured,^ fringed, folded, 
miniated and decked by the hand of Him who made the 
heavens. 2670 Blount Glossogr. (ed, 3), Miniated, painted, 
or inlaid ; ns weread of Porcellane-dishes miniated with gold. 
2774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry Wl.-Cesta Rom. $ 

All the capitals in the body of the text are miniated with 


MINIATUBE, 


a pen. 1862 Burgon* Lett. fr. Rome ii. 16 Vermilion Js 
introduced abundantly. Thus, the firat verse of St. John'^ 
gospel is miniated, 

Miniator (mi'ni^'tai). [a. L, minidlor, agent-? 
noun f. minidre •. see Miniate v. Cf, It.- 
tore, Sp. miniador (Minsheu).] One who ‘mi- 
niates* (a manuscript), a rubricator, an illuminator; 

2865 M. Pattison in Q. Rev. Apr. 339 But for copies ‘ de 
lu.Ye .copyist and.miniaiUr still conitnued in request. 

MiniatoUS (minii?i't3s),-tr, [f. L. minidt-uSy 
pa. pple, of minidre'. see Miniate, < r, and -ous.] 
Of the colour of minium or red-lead; miniate. 

2826 Kirby & Sr, Entomol. IV. xlvi. 279 Miniatous,,.the 
colour of red lead. 

Miniature (mimiatiiu, mi’nitiiu), sb. and a, 
i Also 7-8 mignafcure, minatu' e, miniture. [ad. 
It. miniattira, a. med.L. minidiura, f, minidre to 
I rubricate, illuminate ; see Miniate v. Cf. F. 
miniature (1653 in Hatz.-Darm.). 

The small size characteristic of paintings in miniature has 
ted to a pseudo-etymological association of the word with 
the L. min- expressing sm.Tllness (in vtinor less, minimus 
least, minuere to diminish), which has pmb. affected the 
development of the transferred and figurative senses.] 

A. sb. 

f 1. The action or process of rubricating letters 
or of illuminating a manuscript. Obs. 

264s Evelyn Diary 28-23 JISS. of remarkable 

miniature. x686 [G. Hickes] Spec. B. Virginis 9 If the 
names of other Saints are distinguished with Miniature, 
Her’s ought to Shine with Gold. 

* 2. concr. A picture iu an illuminated manuscript, 
an illumination ; also, illuminated work in general. 

z6to Evelyn Diary 2 Sept., [There] were 3 or 4 Romish 
breviaries, with^ great deal of miniature and monkish 
painting and gilding.. .Ti. ere is also the processe of the 
philosophers great eTixer, represented in divers pieces of 
excellent miniature. 1B03 Astjlb Orig. Writing viii. 195 
^liniatures preserved in some of the finest and best executed 
manuscripts in Europe. 2895 E. M. Thompson Ettg. Ilium. 
MSS. 36 It is a very beautiful manuscript, written on fine 
vellum.., and decorated with miniatures. 

3. The designation of the branch of pictorial 
art developed from the art of the mediseval illumi- 
nator; the painting of ‘miniatures* (in sense 4 
below). Chiefly in phrase in miniature. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Miniature, art of drawing 
pictures in little, being commonly done with red lead. 2669 
A. Browse A rs Pietoria 77 The Art of Miniture or Limning. 
2679 Everard Popish Plot 3 She further produced a picture 
in mignature of the said Chancellor. 27x2 tr. Povievs Hist, 
Dmgs I. 24 A sort of Pink for Pointing in Oil and Minia- 
ture, X759 Johnson Idler No. 64 ? 4, 1 , . beard every day 
of a wonderful performer In crayons and miniature, and 
.sent my pictures [rr. portraits] to be Copied, ^ 277X H, Wal- 
pole Vertue^s A need. Paint, IV.goPamters in Enamel and 
Miniature* 2822 Craig Lect. Drawing s\. 345 The practice 
of portrait painting In miniature. 2887 Propert Miniature 
ArtPref.$ hlaterials . . illustrative of the history of miniature'. 

4. cotter. A poi trait ‘in miniature’; a portrait 
painted on a small scale and with minute finish, 
usually on ivory or vellum; formerly always iu 
water colour, iiut now often in oil. 

17x6 Lady M. W, Montagu Lett. 10 Oct. (2887) I. 229 
There are a vast quantity of paintings, among which are 
many fine miniatures. 1763 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. 
Paint. I. 73 His [Holbein's] miniatures have all the strength 
of oil-colours joined to the most finished delicacy. 1825 
J. Smith Panorama Sci, p Art 11.^743 Miniatures are 
painted with extreme precision and brilliancy.. .They may 
be executed either with oiler water-cOlours. 2854Thack£ray 
Newcomes 1 . 53 A feeble miniature of the lady with yellow 
ringlets. 

6 . transf. and Jig. A reduced image ; a repre- 
sentation on a small scale. Also occas. a minutely 
finished production. 

a 2586 Sidney Arcadia it. (1590) 25o_ As the Ladies plaid 
them in the water, ..the water (making lines in his face) 
seemed, .with twentle bubbles, not to be content to haue the 
picture of their face in large vpon him, but he would in ech 
of those bubble.s set forth the miniature of them, a x68o 
Rochester Let, fr. Artemiza in Town, Kiss me, thou 
curious Minature of Man [re. a Monkey). 2697 Drvden 
eEneis Ded., Ess. (ed. Ker) II. 257 Tragedy is the miniature 
of human life; an epic poem is the draught at length. 
<2x7x2 Ken Preparativesjoel. Wks. 1721 IV. 35 'I he great 
Creator’s Power and Wisdom shine, Concenter’d in this 
^liniature Divine [rc. a fly]. 2827 De Quixcev Murder 
Wks. 2862 IV. 9 As to Shak.spere.. witness his incomparable 
miniature in Henry VI of the murdered Gloucester. 2842 
Tennyson Card. Dau. 12 A miniature of loveline.ss, all 
grace Summ’d up and closed in little. 2856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Land Wks. (Bohn) II. 28 In variety of surface, 
Britain is a miniature of Europe. 

b. /n miniature', on a small scale; in a brief 


abridged form, 

700 Southerne Fate 0/ Capua iv. iv. How have I hung 
3n the little lines Qi that dear face, • . 
re in minature. 2704 Swift Wks. 1768 I. 32 

eir persons I shall describe particularly and at length ; 
ir genius and understandings in mignature. sasj l. 
SBV Lucretius I. ir. Comm. 34 'That which is corrc« in 
nature will be true in the large, i860 Maury Phys. Geol. 
t (Low) xvi. 698 L.'ind and sea breezes are monsoo^ m 
nature. 2872 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixv. 4 This 
se is a body of divinity in miniature.' 

3. Minuteness of workmanship, rare , 

1700 IMISOM Sc/t. Art 1 . 243 The human mind is infinite y 
trt exolore the amazing and inconceiveable 


^ 6. A lineament. 
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1629 ^UssiNCER PicUtre iv. i, There are lines Of a darke 
colo^i lhac disperse thcmselues Ore euery miniature of her 
face. 1636 — Gi. Dk. Fhr, v. ii, There's no miniature In 
her faire face, but is a copious theme Which -would., make 
avolume. Whatclearearch’dbrowes? what sparkling eyes ? 

7 . attrib, Comb,, as minialttre art, colour, 
drawing, -kind, painter, painting, -picttin, portrait ; 
iniaiiature-initial, an ornamental initial having a 
miniature picture painted within it. . . ^ 

lyit Shaftesb. Charac, (1737) I. 143 note. When a Piece 
IS of the Miniature-kind ; when it runs into the Detail, and 
nice Delineation of every little particular. 1733 Schooi of 
Miniature 15 Miniature Colours. Ibid. 17, 1 adyise all 
Hiiniature Painters to practise it. 178X {title) Miniature 
Pictures. Written Originally by Mr. Gray— . Newly adapted 
to The- m'ost Fashionable and Public Characters. 1797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XU. 146 Miniature-painting. x8o6 
SuRR iFinterinLond.i^d. 3) HI. 85A very small miniature 
portrait of a gentleman. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 439/2 
with regard to miniature art in Germany. . little can be .said. 
1895 E. M. Thompson Ilium. MSS. 43 The fir.st fifty- 
six leaves are -occupied by a series of most extjuisite 
miniature. drawings. Ibid. 60 The. .ornamental-initial (to 
be distinguished from the miniature-initial). 

B. adj. Represented on a small scale. 

1714 Gav Fan 1. 170 Here shall the Pencil bid its Colours 
flow, And make a Miniature Creation grow. 1740 Chevnf. 
Regimen 180 He might, no doubt, have foreknown ‘every 
thing., by the self-motive Powers of his created miniature 
judges. x8i6 Accu.m Tcr/x (18181 321 Verylittlecan 

be determined in these miniature assays. ^ 1822-56 De 
Quincey Confess, (1862) 122, 1.,took a very miniature suite 
of rooms. 1872 Jenxinson Cutde Eng. Lalees (1S79) 150 
This stream contains many lovely miniature cascades. 

. Miniature ^mimiaiiui, mrniiiui), v. [f. Mi- 
niature jiJ.] 

1 . trans. To embellish (a* manuscript) with mi- 
niatures. 

- 17x6 M. Atheii. Brit. III. '85 A MS... in Golden 

Letters upon Vellum miniatur'd. 

2 . To represent or describe in miniature. 

. Monthly Mag. XXXVIII. 402 T.ake this round 

orb : it miniatures the world. 1865 S. LAKiER/’tjmx(i884) 
231 Still shine the words that miniature his deeds. 1895 
H. CalLan From Clyde to Jordan xxix. 302 _ls not the 
whole Anglo-Egyptlan situation miniatured In this incident ? 

3 . To reduce to miniature dimensions. Tlence 
Miniaturing vbl. sb. (in quot. attribi). 

i88x Nature No. 622. 514 Three sets of achromatic lenses 
forming a focal power of forty at ten inches, or a miniaturing 
power of one fortieth. 

Mlxiiaturist (mi’niatiurist, mi'nitiurist). [f. 
Mini uruuE sb. *• -ist. Cf. F. minialnriste .1 
1 . One who executed the miulature-illuminations 
of a manuscript; a miniator. 

1851 Millington tr. Didrods Chr. Iconogr. I, 260 It is 
possible. .that the deficiency is owing to an error of the 
miniaiurlit. 189a J. H. MrooLETON Ilium. MSS. 2S| When 
the .scribe, the rubricator, the illuminator and the miniaturist 
• .had completed the manuscript it was ready for the binder. 

' 2 . One who paints miniature pictures or portraits. 

1856 Thackeray Christmas Bks. (1872) 52 A coi^le of 
young artists, young Pinkey the miniaturist and George 
Kumbold the historical painter. 

Minibus (mi'nibi?s). ? Obs. . [f. L, minimus 
least, smallest, after omnibus.] (See quots.) 

1849 Craig, Minidus, a light covered vehicle, constructed 
for the expeditious conveyance of pas-sengers for short 
distances. 1857 Otte tr. Quatre/ages' Rambles Nat. II. 
X43 A tolerably good road now joins Biarritz to Bayonne, 
Various omnibuses and ininibu'-es., carry on an active traffic. 
x86_4 Maem. Mag. X. tos/ 2 When the first street cab or 
‘minibus’ Was set up in it (St. Andrews]. 

Minie (mimit?). The name of the inventor of 
the Minid bullet (see below) used attrib., as 
Minii ball, bullet, an elongated bullet invented 
by M. Minie of Vincennes, which, when fired, 
was expanded by the powder contained in an 
iron cup inserted in a cavity at its base; Minid 
rijle, a rifle adapted for firing the Minie bullet 
(see quot. 1876). 

1853 SrocQUELKR Milii, Diet., Minie RiFe,OT Culat Ball, 
a new species of fire-arm. 1858 Greener Gunnery 350 In 
1847 and 1848 Captain Minie. .p^opo^ed a hollow iron cup 
to fill up the cavity in Delvigne’s bullet, and from this 
circumsiance we get the name of Minie rifle. 1859 Lever 
Dav. Dunn xiiu 113 Under all that haiUtorm ofMinit^balls. 
X876 VoYLE S: Stevenson Milit. Dict.s.>t., In 1851 a rifle 
musket of the Mini<S p.Titcrn was supplied to the English 
army... It was found to be defective in practice, and was 
supciseded by the Enfield rifle in 1853. iski, H. Bono 
Mitit. Small Arms 202 This discovery c.iuscd..the MinitS 
rifle (an ordinary rifle firing a Minie bulleO to become the 
favourite arm. 

.Minifet*, variant of Miniver. 

Min^ (mi-nifsi), v. [Incorrectly f. L. minor 
less, minimus least, after magnify,] 

I trans. To diminish In estimated size or im- 
portance; to regard or represent (something) as 
smaller than it really is. 

1676 Doctrine of Devils Ep. Rdr., Tlicir magnifying his 
body into an immensity somctimci; .and then again at the 
same lime minifying him in the smallest atomes of a wafer- 
cake. *834-43 Southey Doctor cxcvii. (18621 524 Is man 
imignificd or minified by con'-idcring himself as under the 
influence of the heavenly bodies?^ 1892 Lxiunsdubv .V/nrf. 
Chaucer U. v. 301 The achicvcmcnLs of lhc>c celebrated 
men were minified rather than magnified. 

‘ 2 . To reduce in actual size or importance; to 
lessen. 

1866 Contemp. Rev, I. 91 These arc powerless,— wc will 
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not say altogether to repress and eradicate these evils, but 
to minify them. 

Hence Minified fpl. rr., Mi’nifying vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

1837 J. Dixon M' NicolVs Wks. hlem. D. M'NIcolI 20 It 
[Divine truth] is crude or well-digested,, .minified orsublime, 
just in proportion to the qualities of his (the instructor’s] 
mind. 1850 T. Parker Wks. (1863) IV. 205, 1 have not seen 
anything very great m General Taylor, though 1 have 
diligently put my eye to the magnifying glasses of his 
political partizans ; neither have Iseen anything uncommonly 
mean and little in him, though I have also looked tlirough 
the minifying glasses of his foes. 1906 J. Orr Problem 
O. T. viii. 266 On these (phenomena] the minifying end of 
the critical telescope is persistently turned. 

IVTi niTr (rai'nik). Short for Minikiit (sense 5). 
X899 N. ty Q. 9th Ser. IV, 535 Minik. This name Is applied 
by match-makers to their smaller-sized wooden splints. 

Minikin (.mi’mkin), sb. and a. Forms : 6 
mynykyxi, menekyn, -in, msnyking, 6-8 mini- 
ken, minnekin, 7 mynnikin, 7-8 miniking, 
6-9 minnikin, minikin. Also 7, mincklns 
(sing.), [ad. early mod.Dii. minneken (MDu, 
ininnekijn), f. minne love + •kijn -kin.] , 

A. sb. 

1 . A playful or endearing term for a female. Obs. 
exc. dial, (see quot. 1879). 

<11550 Image Ipocr, in Skeltods IFks. (1843) II. 419/1 
Your riche ringes, ..Which your mynykyns And mynyon 
babbes,. .When masse and all is done. Shall were at after- 
none- 1605 Load. Prodigal iii. iiL E 3 Afincklns looke you 
doe not follow me. x6o8 Day Hum. out ofBr. ii. v, You 
lake your parts too low, you arc trcbble Courtiers, and will 
neuer agree with these Country Mynnikins. z6i8 B. Holi- 
day Technog. v. vi. (16301 O3 Melan (to Musied]. .Come, 
my little Mtntktn, thou and I will be play-fellowes. 1640 
Glapthorne Hollander 11. C4 b, Surely the Minikin is 
enamoured on me. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey', Minnekin 
or Minks, a nice Dame, a mincing L^s. X879 Miss Jackson 
Shrofsh. tPord.bk., Minikin, a slight, delicate, affected girl 
— * sich a minikin as 'er is 

1 2 . A thin string of gut used for the treble string 
of the liite or viol. PC\.%q attrib .,ss%miniki 7 t string. 

1541 Rutland MSS. (1905) IV. 325 For ij dossen off lewte 
stringes callyd ‘menekyns*. x34sAsciiam 1. 2 b, In 

luting, .a treble minikin string mu^t alwayes be let down, 
but ae suche time as when a man must nedes playe. 2580 
Ace, Bk, {y. jifray in Anitguary XXXII. 81, ij knotes of 
menykinges, iiij d. x6^ Pepvs Diary 18 Mar., Mr. Caisar 
told me a pretty experiment of his, of angling with a minni- 
kin— a gut-string varnished over. <zx^o Hacket Abp. 
Williams I. (1693) X47 Sir Francis Answered him with the 
Old Simile, That his Lordship was no good Musician, for 
he would peg the Minikin so high, till it crack'd. 2676 
T. Mace Mustek’' s Mon. 65 Be carefull to get Good Strings, 
which would be ofthT.eesorts,vi2«Mmikins, Yenice-Callins, 
and Lyons. 1722 C. Kino Brit. Merck. I, 284 Lutestrings 
Catlings . . Minikings. 

b. esp. in the phrase f to tickle (the) minikin, 
to play the lute or fiddle. (Frequently used by 
early 17th c. dramatists, often with allusive sug- 
gestion of sense i.) 

2601 ?Marston Pasguil <V Kaih. 1. 14 When I wasa yong 
man and could tickle the Minikin,..! had the best stroke, 
thesweetest touch, but now. .1 am falne from the Fidle, and 
betooke me to thee (the PipeJ. 1608 JIiddleton Fajii, 
Love 1. iii, Of which consort you two are grounds, one 
touches the Base, and the other tickles the minikin. 2635 
(Glapthorne] Lady^ Mother u. i. in Bullen O. PI. II. 231 
Thou dost tickle minikin as nimbly. 

phrase, 2606 Dekker News from Hell H j b, Perge 
vicntiri. Tickle the next Minkin (w], ' - . ' ' 

. t c. trans/, of a high-pitched voice. Obs, 
x6o2 Marston Ant. Sf Mel. ill, ii. Cast. Good, very good, 
very passing passing good. Fel, Fut, what trebble minikin 
squeaks there, ha? good? very good, very very good? 

,0. transf, oxid Jig, A small or insignificant thing; 
a diramutive creature. ^ 

. 2761 CoLMANCe/m«No.II.in/V<?j<r.SVv.£?c<’aj.(i787)I.22 1 
A make-weight in the scale of mortality ; a minim of nature ; 
a mannikin, not to say minnikui. 1787 Minor iv. viii. 232 
1 shan’t advance a minikin beyond the truth. 1804 Wolcot 
(P. Pindar) Ep. to Ld, Mayor Wks, z8i6 IV. 278, 1 shalj 
suppose, That Addington’s inveiVate foes Impede this 
honest scheme of thine. Then take this minikin of mine. 
2808 _E. S. Barrett Miss-led General 166 A son — a very 
minnikin indeed. Ibid, 168 Le fauvre Petit rarcon, the 
fiddler’s minnikin. 

4 . A small kind of pin (cf, B. 5 below), 

2706 Phillips {ed. Kersey;, Minneklns, the smallest sort 
of Pins, us’d by Women for their Clothes. 2755 in Johnson, 
X857MRS. Mathews Tea-Table Talk I. 235 [An] apprentice 
..with haply a provident row of minikins darned with 
precision on his sleeve. x8Sx in Lezeestersh. Gloss,' 

5 . (iieequot.; also Minik ) 

2852-4 Tomlinson's Cyel. Useful Arts (1866) II. 243/2 
The large [iiiatch] splints or the second size called minnikins. 

6. Typogr. A size of type smaller than ‘ brilliant 

2890 jAcoai Printing. 

7 . Comb. I f minikin tickler, a fiddler, 

i6o7MARpoN What you will iv, i, A fiddler, a scraper, 
a minikcn tickler, a pum, pum. 

B. adj, 

. 1 . Dainty, elegant, sprightly. Now contemp- 
tuously : Aflected, min*cing. 

a. of a person; formerly of a girl or woman, 
but now applied to a person of either sex. Also 
m jingling combinations, mittikin-finikin, finical, 
?S73 fussER Hush. (iS78)'20 The crediic.-of miNtrcsse, to 
minnekin^ Nan.^ 2598 Florio, Mingherlina, a daintic lussc, 
a minnikin smirking w-ench. x6oo Holland Livy xxxix. ' 
VI. 1026 Then came up ihc maner of having at bankets | 


singing miniken wenches, and such as could play upon the 
dulcimers. 1696 Tryon blisc, iv. 121 Fare, .such as iha 
Proud Wives and Miniking Daughters would scarce offer 
to their.. Dogs. 2768 Bickerstaff Lionel Clarissa 

I. {2782) 9 A coxcomb, a fop. .A minikin, Finikin, French 
powder-puff. 1858 Hatvthorne Fr, tjr It, Note-bks. II. 

1 wish 1 could put into.. one sentence the pettiness, the 
minikin-finical efiect of this little man. s^XASheffieldGlcss., 
Minikin, delicate,^ effeminate. Frequently' used ia ihi 
phrase, ‘ he’s a minikin-finikin fellow 

b. of a personas actions, attributes, etc. 

*545 Ascham ToxopJt. i. 10 b, The minslrelsie of lutes 
pipes, hanies, and all other that standeth by suchc nice, fine) 
minikin fingering, .b fanre more fitte for the womannish- 
nesse of it to dwell In the courte among. ladies. 2782 T. 
Twining in Sel. Papers Twining lam. (1887) loi What 
have you and 1 to do with., the minikin duties of civility 
and bienseancc\ 287a S. MoStyn Perplexity I. x, 153 
None of your minnikin governess-schemes for me. 

Comb, 2876 Browning Pacchiarotto viii, And bis voice, 
that out-roared Boanerges, How minikin-mlldly it urges, 
f 2 , Of a voice : Shrill. (Cf. A. 2 c above.) 
1602 IiIarston Ant. ty Mel. v. i, I had rather haue a 
seruant with a short nose, and a thinne haire, then haue 
such a high stretcht minikin voice. z6o8 Shaks. Zrariii. 

4S (Qtos. 2-2) For one blast of thy minikin mouth, thy 
sheepe shall take no harme. 

3 . Of a thing : Dimmulive in size or form ; 
miniature; tiny. Also in ^minikin a pet 
name, endearing diminutive. 

25^ R. Harvey PI. Pere. 9 Euery cut-purse %'seth them 
(their words] at the Old Bayly, that hath had any skill in his 
miniken Handsaw. 2627 Collins Bp. Ely 11. x. 444 The 

Church is the better for beeing without them [sc. miracles], 
without sicke dogges healed, and lame caltes cured by your 
minikin-miracles, done at Minich. 2756 Mrs. F. BR00KF.{)4f 
Maid Na 34 (1764) 279 Polly Instep, the dancing-master's 
daughter, insists upon oeing called Pally, * because (says she) 
. .it is the minikin name for Pallas 1778 (W.' Marshall] 
blinutes Agric. i July an. 1775 Make It into light minikin 
cocks, 2784 CowpKR To the Halibut', In thy minikin and 
embryo state. 2826 Hood Faiyy Tale i, A little house 
some years ago there stood, A minikin abode. 2B47 Taxis 
Mag. XIV, 449' He was pervious all over, and allowed 
minnikin arrows, .torouse bis rage. 2852 Thackeray Bug, 
Hum, iv. (1858) 188 They (nr, pastorals] are to poetry what 
charming little Dresden figures are to sculpture ; graceful, 
minikin, fantastic. 2887 RUSKIN Preeterita II. 254 It* ihe 
distance . . the ^reat walnut-trees have become dots, and the 
farmsteads, minikin as if they were the fairy-finestof models 
to be packed in a box. 

'i‘ 4 . Used to designate some kind of baize. Obs. 
2604 Listnore Papers Ser. ii. (2887) I. roB, Vij yeards balfe 
of minikin bayste to make y« same gowne. a z6x6 Beaum. 
& Fu Scorn/, Lady i, (1616) O2, Slew'ard thi.s is as plaine 
as your olde minikin breeches. 2722 C. King Brit. Merch. 

I I. 306 Bays (Double or Minikin) by the same Tariff. 

5 . Minikin pin (see A. 4 above). 

2742 Phil. Trans. XLII. §7 Minnikin Pins, or small Pins. 
2^3 Hood Drop of Gin ill, No prospect in file worth a 
minnikin pin. 

Hence Mi'xtiltinly adv, 

2580 Baret Alv, G30 Galantly. gaily, minikinly [r57p 
reads minionly]. 2623 tr. Favincs Tkeat. Honour it. vu 
zio, 1 think it a matter hard to.. represent a Floure de 
Luce minikinly trussed, but by an excellent Painter. 
IVlTTiTTr^ (mi’nim), a, and sb. Forms : 5 mynyn, 
mynnym, 6 mynymfme, minnum, 6-7 minime, 
minum, (6 minnem, 7 minem, min(ii)om, 
minimme, (minume), 6- minim, [ad. L. mi- 
7 iim-us smallest, a superlative f. the root miiy : 
see Minor. The sb. represents various elliptical 
or absolute uses ot the adj. in med.L. Cf. F. 
mviime iad], and sb.] 

A. aclf. Smallest, extremely small. fOf a 
panicle : Atomic. Obs. • 

<2x670 Hacket Christian Consolat. li. in UchtT T^lor 
(1822; 1. 108 For nailing our great sins to the cross of Christ, 
and for acquitting us from the innumerable fry of minim 
sins. 2684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xviii. 620/2 (Quick- 
•silverj is a Body most exactly mixt, and its minime Parts 
do pertinaciously one stick to another. z6po N. Lee 
blassacre of Paris iii. Ii, Fat Porepise Bauds, the 
maids too of Honour, The Minim Pages, all the twinkling 
Host So fill’d, the Snare of Hell must crack to hold you. 
2821 Blackw. Mag.YllI. ^3 The savage tribes, .sent forth 
their puny fleets Athirst for blood, and wing'd with minim 
sails. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dazt. Der. v. xxxviii, A minim 
mammal which you might imprison in the finger of your 
glove. 2876 R. Bridges Growth of Love Iv, For man, a 
minim jot in time and space. 

B. sb. . . ' 

1 * Mtis. A symbol for a note half the value of a 

semibreve and double the value of a crotchet; a 
note of this value. Also allrib., as 7 nitiim rest* 

^ In.Tncientmusicthis note was of the shoriwt duration, hence 

its name zioia viinimaX in modcrn music it is second in 
value to the semibreve. The symbol is figured with an open 
he.ad, in shape round, inclining to oval (formerly lozcugc- 
shaped), and with a tail. ,,, , 

c 2440 Promp. Pars'. 338/1 Mynyn’ of songys MS. 

2274, P., mynymi, x^.. Proverbs in Anitg. Rep, 

(i^) IV. 408 He maakithe so his mynnyms fro the square, 
that it shall sownde wrongc. 2550 Mauueck o-v. Com, 
Prayer jwted ij, The iii. (note is] a pryckc and is a myn- 
ymme. 2587 Golding De Moruay mu (1617) *84 hfc 
U Icssc than a short Minim in comparison of a whole song. 
2592 SiiAKS- Rom.>y Jul. II. iv. 22 He fights as you sing 
pricksong,..hc rc^s his minum, one, two, and the ilnru m 
your bosom. 2609 Douland Ornith. .Microl, 39 A Minime 
ts a Figure like a Sembreefe liauing a layle, ascending or 
descending. 1622 Pkacha.u Co/npl. Gentl. xi. (1634! 101 A 
minim rest. 2782 Bur.sxv Hist, Mus. 11. iii. 185 A Long 
and a Breve, differ no more in their effect on the car, than 
a Minim and Crotchet, 
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iransf. 1596 Spenser F»Q,v\, x. 28 Great Gloriana.. 
Pardon thy shepheard, mongst so ' many layc.s As he hath 
sung of thee.. To make one mxnime of thypoorehandmayd. 

2 . Caliisraphy, A single ,down‘ stroke of the 
pen; esp. in Court- or Secretary-hand, the short 
down stroke in the letters m, n, ttj etc.; also attrib. 
t To he in one's minims x to be learning to write 

• straight strokes \ • 

• 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1029 Those" who when 
they write a running hand in haste, doe not alwaies make 
out the'I«ners full, but use pricks, minims and dashes. 1607 
Dekker & Webster IVcstw. Hoe ii. i. She tooke her let- 
ters very suddenly : and b now in her Mtnoms. 16x2 
BkiNSLcy Lud. Lit. 39 Striuing..to make minimes, and 
such like letters sharp at tops & bottoms, or iust to the pro- 
portion of their copies. 1658 Cocker Per^s Triuuiph 14 
For Set Secretary... Your minums must be all alike, as the 
down-right stroke of the the strokes of the /, ;/r, «, «, and 
the first of the 7t». 1674 Jeake Arith. {1696) 293 And so in- 
creasing the Minnoms according to the Index of the Figural 
I'j'umber. c i 63 o Cocker Pens Perfection 6 You must shape 
the nib of your pen to the breadth of the mipum stroke. 
177X Luckombe Hist, Printing' 254 So far [im] they [the 
Romans] could easily number the miniums [r/c] or strokes 
with a glance of the eye. 1890 ColLctanea~.{^.Y{.S.) II. 
290 Mr. Jacobs reads * pointeur '. It might be read ' poni- 
teur*, there being three minims between theo and the t, 

3 » The least possible portion (of something), a 
‘jot’ ; in scientific use, tan atom, minute particle. 

159* Nashe Pour Leii. Confnt. fisgs) 54 Canst thou ex- 
emplifie vnio mee..one minnum of the particular deuice of 
bis play that I purloind ? 1599 — LenioiSlujffe 28, 1 vary 
not a minnum from him. 1657 Trapp Cpmm,^5. i!. ia‘ When 
his wrath Is kindled but a Tictle It it sometimes let out in 
minhvim-;. x66a Stillincfl. Orig, Sacr. ili. iu § idTherefore 
Tully asks that question, Cxtr declinet uno minifnot non 
deeltnetduobus aut trilntst \yhy only it declines one mlnime, 
and not two or three. ' x686 Goad Celest. Bodies^ ni. ii. 440 
The Red Earth may be more resolvable into Mimm.s, than 
a White Chalk, or hlarble. 1766 Amory Bunch Wjich IV. 94 
By impregnating the most generous white wine, with the 
minims or leasts of antimony. 1884 Ptiblic Opinion 5 Sept. 
290/2 He has not the smallest intention of.. yielding one 
minim of the rights and interests of Germany. 

4 . A creature or thing of the least size or im- 
portance, CliieHy used contemptuously of a 
person. Minim of nature^ one of the smallest 
forms of animal life. 

1590 Bp, Andrewes Serm. (1629) 279 They be the base 
people, the minims of the world. 1609 Bv. Woman in Hum, 
H. 1, D 3, What will ye? heere he. is, you minime. 1667 
Milton P. L, vn. 482 At once came forth whatever creeps 
the ground. .not all Minims of Nature; some of Serpent 
kinde Wondrous in length. 1679 V. Alsop Melius Inouu 
rendum 11. viit. 367 The Minims of Justice ought to vaii to 
the Magnalia of Charity. X7fi2 Goldsm. Cit, W, cxv,^Wiih 
what a degree of satirical contempt must they. .see., minims, 
the tenants of an atom, thus arrogating a partnership in the 
creation of universal nature! 1823^ Lamb EUa Ser. n. 
Tombs in Abbey^ These insignificant pieces of money, these 
minims'to their sight. ■ 1863 Cowoeh Clarke Shaks, Char, 
xti. 314 He must be a minim ofa historian who confines 
himself to those facts only. 1873 Browning Red Cott% lit.- 
cap 228 This insect on my parapet,— Look how the marvel 
of a minim crawls ! 

• 5 . A friar belon^ng to the mendicant order 
{Ordo Minimortim Eremitaruni) founded , by St, 
Francisbf Paula (c. 1416-1507)/ k\%o attrib. 

15^6 Langley tr. Pol. Verg. vii. v, 142 b, The order of 
Minimes or lest brethren were founded by one Franciscus 
Faulx X638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. III.) 49 The 
Fathers of the Minimme Order, 1671 Woodhead St. 
7 'etvsa it. xxxv. 232 The Fathers Minims were then come 
hither to found, rt 1718 Penn Maxims Wks. 1726 I. 825 
He [the covetous man] always looks like Lent : a sort of 
Lay-Minim, a 1774 Goldsm. tr. Scarred s Com. Romance 
(1775) I. 124 Two Minim friars of the Trinity of the Mount 
..ran to my assbtance. 1883 W. W, Roberts 
Decrees Introd. 53 The Minims Le Seur and Jacquler were 
permitted to bring out the treatise. 

6. (See quot.) [Iu FrJ minime (+ conleur di 
tninime, gris de minime, Cotgr.) ; according to 
Littr^ from the colour of the robe of the Minim 
Friars ; see 5.] 

1659 Howell Vocab. xxv, Minim colour; 'Itliniiuo,' 6 
color di uocella. 170S Phillips led. Kersey), Minim or 
Dark Minim, a brown, tawny, or dun Colour. 

f 7 . Printing. A certain small size of type : 

? a= Minion. Obs. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Minim is also a small sort of 
Printing-Letter. 1818 in Todd. • ■ 

8. The smallest unit of fluid measure,’ about 
equivalent to one drop of liquid ; the sixtieth part 
of a fluid drachm. Also attrib., ns ininirn'ineasiire'. 

1809 R. Powell tr. Pharmacopoeia (ed. 2) 3' The fluU 
drachm contains Sixty minims. Soc. Lex., Minim 

measure, a me-asure usually holding a drachm graduated 
into sixty parts. 1^9 Allbutt's Syst. Med.'^l. 37 A minim 
or two of a..trinitrine solution may often be added. 

. Minim, variant of Mennom, minnow. 

lyriniTtifll (mi'nimal), a. [f. L. mvtim-its 
smallest, least (see Minim) + -al.] Extremely 
minute in size ; of the nature of or constituting a 
minimum; of a minimum amount,- quantity; or 
degree ; that is the least possible. 

i(S66 G. Harvey Morb. Angl. x. 89 Choler being set on 
fire, and acting upon Melancholy, or rather calcining it into 
small acuated minimal bodi^ x878 Smithsonian Rep. 367 
The strength of which [elements of an electric battery] was 
reduced so as to produce a minimal contraction. X89X Brit. 
Med. Jr7ii. 17 Jan. 142/1 Without charge, save a minimal 
one foi drugsi 1894 Lister in Phil. Trans. CLXXXVL 


428 Multitudes of minute nuclei of minimal size. 1899 AlU 
butt's Syst. Med. VI. 846 The minimal limit [of the field of 
vision! in health is 55 degrees. 

+ Mi'nimate, v. , Obs. notue-wd. ■ [f. L. ini' 
nim-zts (see Minim) + -ateXJ tram. To reduce 
to the smallest size. 

X623 Bp. Andrfaves Serm. Naitv. xvi. (1629) 154 When 
was u, that He was so Sure, never lesse, 

never so little, never so minorated, so ininimatcd'. '.t\s now. 

Miniment, obs. form of Muniment, 
Minimeter [miiu'mi'tai). [f. Minim -1- -meter.] 
‘AIsop’s term for an apparatus for measuring 
minims’ {Syd, Soc. Lex. 1890). 

1855 in Dunglison Med. Lex. 

Minimifidian (mi.nimifi'dian), a. and sb, 
[f. L. ininim-us least f fid-is faith + -tan.] a. adj. 
Reducing faith to a minimum, b. sb. One who 
has the least possible faith in something. Hence 
MinlmlB.*dlanisni. 

X825 Coleridge Aitk Rejt. (1848) 1. 164 Again, there is a 
scheme constructed on the principle of retaining the social 
sympathies, that attend on the name of believer, at the least 
po^ible expenditure of belief. .. And this extreme I call 
Mtnimi-fidianism. /bid. 295 The Mininu-fidxan party err 
grievously in the latter point. Spectator 
Lady Bloomfield’s ‘supernatural * stories.. are not of a kind 
to challenge the scrutiny of aminimlfidian in pneumatology. 
Mlnimitiess. nonce-wd. [f. L. minim~us (see 
Minim) + -ness.] The condition of being very 
small or insignificant, 

xdxs Bf. Andrewes Sentt. Naiiv. x. (1629) 87 But these, 
though they agree w'cll, yet none of them, so well, as this, 
that it [Betlilehem] was minimax the very miniminesse 
(as 1 may say) of it. 

Uimmisia (mi-nimiz’m). [f. L. minim-m 

(see Minim) + -ISM.] 

1 . ttonct-use. Absorption in minute details. 

1820 Coleridge tn Blacktu. VII. 630/2 Youi advice, 
mongers. .whose critical mlnimism.. might remind one of 
those tiny night-flies, that, as they hurry across one’s book, 
contrive. .to covera word at a time, 

2 . Theol. The disposition to minimize the im- 
plications of an accepted dogma; the minimizing 
view of what is involved in a dogma, esp. that of 
papal infallibility. 

1874 J. H. Newman Cert. Diffic. Anglic. (1876) 339 Such 
a tone of mind [sc. a generous loyalty towards ecclesiastical 
autliority] has a claim, .to be met and to be handled with a 
wise and gentle minifuism. 1884 W. Palmer Narr. Events 
Suppl. IV. 278 The doctrine of Mlnimism, adopted by New. 
man from Bishop Fessler. .gives liberty to the theologian 
to examine whether the Papal decree on any given point Is : 
or is not infallible. 

t Minimistic (minimi-stik), a. [f. L. mi- 
nim-us (see Minim) - i- -iSTic.] Characterized by 
or of the nature of Minimism a. 

1897 :g(/t Cent July too Seeing how very far the ancient 
..Church. .was from accepting alien orders on the mini, 
mtstic principles for which angUcans contend. 

l!d!uiimite (minimdit). [f. Mi.sim (sense 5) 

+ -:te.J a friar belonging to the order of Minims. 
In quot. attrib, 

1879 Encyst. Brit IX. ^s/i The building of a chapel in 
143^ IS generally considered as marking the first beginning 
of the Minimite order. 

Minimization (mimimaizci’Jan). [f. Minim- 
ize v, + -ATION.] The action of reducing to, or 
estimating at, the least possible amount or degree. 

1802 Bentham Princ. Judic. Procedure Vik%. 1843 II. 9 
How to unite the maximization of redress for the injured in 
the character of pursuers with the minimization of hard- 
ship.. in the character of defendants, 1830 — Opic. Apt. 
Maxiudzed Pref. 9 Maximization of official aptitude, and 
minimization of official expense. 1889 Sat. Rev. 9 Feb. 
167/2 Dr. Struthers’s minimization of sea-sickness. 
]^inimize (mfnimoiz), v, [f. L. minimus 
(see Minim) +-IZE.] 

1 . trails, a. To reduce to the smallest possible 

amount, extent, or degree, b. To estimate at the 
smallest possible amount. * 

x8oa Bentham Princ. Judic. Wks. 1843 TI. 8 

The adjective branch. .may be said to have two specific 
ends : the one positive, maximizing the execution and effect 
given to the substantive branch : the other negative, minimiz- 
ing the evil [etc.]. xSzS — Offic, Apt Maximized, Observ. 
Peel's Sp. (1 830) 27 You may maximize attendance, and you 
may minimize it. 1882 J. H, Blunt Ref. Ch,^ Eng. II. 413 
The vestments of the clergy were to be minimized. 1884 
Chr. World 38 Aug. 679/5 no one- think.. Jesus ever 
minimised the exceeding sinfulness of sin. x888 Bryce 
Amcr. Comuruf. II. xHi. 124 Other causes were at work to 
mitigate and minimise their evils. 

2 . intr. To take the most moderate ^iew possible 
of what is implied by an accepted dogma, 

1873, 1S98 [see Maximize v. 2]. 

Hence Mi'nmiized///. a. ; Minimizing ztb/. sb, 
and ppl. a. 

x865 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I. 90 Comparing the 
original design for Christ Church with its minimized execu- 
tion. 1874 J. H. Newsman Crr/. (1876) 332 

That principle of minimizing so necessary .. for a, wise 
and cautious theology, x87S^GLApsTONE Paticanism 51 
Dr. Newman and the mioimidng^divines. 1878^ — Clean. 
(1879) I. XX2 We are now: .witnessing the expansion of the 
minimised demands of the Conference. . Athenxuvt ^ 
Mar. 264/1 We cannot support bis minimizing of Froude^ 
inaccuracy. 

Sliuiluizev (mimimaizai), [f. Minimize v. 

-h -ER 1,} One who minimizes,^ Chiefly in Theol. 


. 1867 Union Rev. V, 361 Anglicans in 1866, see numbers of 
those who went over in tlie interval stigmatised as 'mini- 
misers 1874 J. H. Newman Cert Diffic. Anglic. 

321 A few years ago it wa.s the fashion among’ us to call 
writers; who conformed to this rule of the Church, by the 
name of ‘Minimizers’.- z83o Littledale Plain Reas. 
Ixxxix. i62The two parties, are now called and 

blinunizersX the Maximizers pushing the dogma of Infalli- 
bility to its furthest possible extent. , ; the Minimizers en- 
deavouring to reduce within the narrowest limits so danger- 
ous a proposition. • ' • . . : 

IQUinimum (mimimiJm), sb. and a. PI, mi- 
nima (mrnima) ; 7-8 erron, minimaes, mi- 
nima’s. [a. L. minimum, neut. of minimus least, 
smallest : see Minim.] A sb. ‘ 

+ 1 . Nat, Philos, The smallest portion into 
which matler is divisible; an atom. Also, the 
hypothetical smallest possible portion of time or 
space. Obs, 

1663 Harvey Archseol. Philos, Ntrva n. i. vi. 29 For mini- 
ma’s are Indivisibles, otherwise they could not m minima. 
Ibid, 30 There is a minimum and maximum in all natural 
bodies. Ibid, vii, 32 Neither are we to imagine, that God 
did create all the minimds of the world, before he united 
them to one Mass. i6gt Ray Creation i. (1692) 19 Why 
do they [atoms] decline the least Interval that may be, and 
not a greater 2 • Why not two or ihiee minima as well as 
one? X739 Hume Hum. Hat.\.\\.% i (1888) 27 The im- 
agination reaches a uiinimitm,zj\^ may raise up to itself an 
idea, of which it cannot conceive any .sub-division. Ibid., 
Because they are remov’d beyond that distance, at which 
their impression.s were reduc’d to a minimum, and were in- 
capable of any farther diminution. 

f b. A creature of the smallest size. Obs. rare^K 
X796 Mod. Gulliver 25 Architecture must have been a 
I science earlily studied by these minimass of mankind. 

2 . The least amount attainable, allowable, usual, 
etc. Also in the phrase to reduce to a minimum. 

1676 W. Row Corttn. Blair's Auiobiog. xii. (1848) 390 That 
was the minimum that was to be required of every intrant. 
X740, x8o6 [see Maximum 2]. 1823 Bentham Hot Paul 128 
Of the length of this interval three years is the minimum. 
1857 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. IJ. 323 The maximum of bother 
to arrive at the minimum of comfort. ' x86x Smiles Ejf 
gineersW 217 Means should be provided. .to reduce the 
recoil of the waves to a minimum. 1863 Geo. Eliot Ro^ 

’ titola xlvi. The minimum of time had been given him for 
decision. 1871 Ty.vdall Fragm.' Set 1 . i. 20 Her 
motion, and consequently her vis viva, is then a minimum. 
X900 Westm.Gaz. 29 Jan. 11/3 About 60 per cent, of the 
parcels which we Ibarge^owners] carry are what i-* known as 
minimums of twenty tons. 1903 H. B, Swetk in Expositor 
June 412 There must be at least two disciples acting in 
Christian fellowship. .. But this minimum is assuied of 
Christ’s presence no less than the largest congregation. 

11 3 . Psychol, In mod. Latin phrases minivnm 
andibile, sensibile, iangibile, visibiU (see quots,). 

X709 Berkeley Th, Fision § 54 There is a Minimum 
Taugibile, and a Minimum Visibile, beyond which Sense 
cannot perceive. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph, xviii. 
(xSso) I. 350 The minimum visibiU is the smallest expanse 
..which can consciously afiect us, ^ which we can be con- 
scious of seeing. Ibid,, In this sense [of bearing], there B, 
in like m.nnner, a Minimum Audibiie, that i% a sound the 
least which can come into perception and consciousness. 
1874 J. Sully 45 Impressions of sound 

and light,.. which approached very closely the minimum 
semibtle. 

4 . Malh. « minimum value : see B. below. 

1743 Emerson Fluxions 123 When a Quantity is required 

to be the greatest or least possible, under certain Con- 
ditions, it is called a hlaximum or hlinimum. xBoy Hutton 
Course Math, II. 304 Others again decrease continually; 
and so have no minimum;.. Hut, on the other hand, .some. . 
decrease to a certain finite magnitude, called their Minimum, 
or ]^t state.. .And lastly, some quantities have several 
maxima and minima. 

5 . The lowest amount or degree of variation (of 
temperature, a spectrum, etc.) attained or recorded. 

1823 J. Mitchell Diet. Math. ^ Phys. Set 512/1 On in- 
crease of temperature, the spirit [in the thermometer] go^ 
forward, and leaves the index, which therefore shows the 
minimum of temperature since it was set. zSgz Bresvstek 
C^ r/M,vii. 73 The two Minima of each of the three primary 
Spectra coincide at the two extremities of the solar spectrum. 
i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) viL § 348 At the same 
hours, the needle attains the maxima and minima of its 
diurnal variations. 1894 W. L. Dallas in Indian Meteorol. 
Mem, VI. 2 The heat given put by the sun goes through a 
cycle which reaches, .its minimum at the time of minimum 
sunspots. ^ . ; 

6 . attrib. satA Comb,, zs minimum period) miui- 
mum thermometer, one which records automati- 


cally the lowest point to which the temperature has 
fallen since its last adjustment. 

i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xvi. 113 A minimum*tliermometcr. 
1868 [see Maximum 5 b]. 

B. adJ, [The sb. used appositively.] That is a 
minimum ; that is the lowest attainable, allowable, 
usual, etc. Minimum value (of a function) Malh.t 
its value Avhen it. ceases to decrease and begins to 
increase, as the value of the variable changes con- 
tinuously. . . , 

1810 Bentham Packing tfbxxS *his is the minimum 

rate, 1843 Stocqueler Handbk. Bnt. IndtaU^sM 3°' 
minimum height from the sea is 900 feet. iMs Watson & 
Burbury MaPt. Th. Electr. hr Magf. U 19 [It] has a mmi- 
miim value when [etc.]. A/tbutis 6yst Med VII I. 

840 The rule is to begin with a minimum dose. 1904 Daily 
Nevj5 3^ Feb. 12/3 Parliament.. has enacted thata minimum 
number of trains with a minimum mileage shall be run. 

Minimus (mi*nira^s), sb. and a. PI. minimi 
(mi’nimsi). [^- L. minimus • see Minim.] -.A. sb. 
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‘ 1 . A creature of the smallest size ; a small or 
insignificant creature. 

X590 Shaks. Mids» N, III. ti. 329 Get you gone you dwarfc, 
"^oxx minimus, 1879 G. Macdonald .SVr I. xx. 273 

An evil cloud of anger at the presumption of the unknown 
minimus Isc. * a liny ragged urchin ’] began lo gather. /< 5 /Vf. 
III. V, 8j Mr. Sclater Beheld only the minimus which the 
reversed telescope of his own enlarged Importance, .made 
.of him. 

2 . ‘ The fifth or smallest digit of the hand or 
-foot* (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890). 

i 83 i Mivart Cat iv. 99 The fifth [toci or digit, of the fore- 
paw] is the minimus, or little digit. 

3 . Numism. (See quot.) 

185* T. Wright Csli, Roman, 4- Saxon, xiv. 430 On many 
Itoman sites.. are found^ very small coins in brass.. .These 
coins from their diminutive size, are termed by numismatists 
minimi, and are supposed to have been struck during the 
period between the abandonment of the island by the im- 
perial government and the cstablUhment of the Saxon 
•kingdoms. 

4 . Path, Short for lupus minimus, the least 
virulent form of Lupus. In quot. attrib, 

1889 J. M. Duncan Dis, IVomen. xxy. 205 But there are 
other cases where, without inflammation, and generally in 
minimus cases, the sensitiveness is extreme. 

B. adj. In some schools, appended to a surname 
to designate the youngest (in age or standing) of 
three or four boys having the same surname. 
Abbreviated min. or mini. (Cf. Minob A, 7 b.) 

iy9x in Eton School Lists (1863), Langford mi. . . Langford 
mtn. x 8 o 3 List 0/ Eton Coll., Cook^on mi, Cookson mini. 
.1853 Rowcroft C<7«/C Etonian I. 72 The boys at Eton are 
not known by their Christian names, and when there are 
more than one bearing the same surname,, .the individuals 
are distinguished by the addition of maximus, major, minor, 
and minimus. 1891 Blew Vyner's Not.Venat. (1892) Pref. 8 
Clusters minimus. 1899 £. Phillpotts Human Boy xoz 
Corkey minimus. 

seining (marnig), vhl. sb, [f. Mine v. + -ing 1.] 

l . The action of the verb Mine in various senses. 
1533 Ld. Berneks Froiss. 1 . cell. 372 They coude nat geat 

it by no assaule, nor none other wayes at their ease, without 
it were by mynynge. x579*8o_ North Plutarch, Camillns 
(Z5951 145 Now when his mining fell out according to bis 
good hope, he gaue an assaulte to the walles. 1645 M ilton 
Telrack,\lV%. i8sx IV. 257 St. Paul having thus clear’d 
himselfe, not to goe about the mining of our Christian 
liberty. 3764 Grainger Sugar Cane iv. 305 They..* melt 
with minings of the hectic nre’. X776 Adam Smith IK N. 
1. xi. (1869) I. x8x Mining.. is considered.. as a lottery. 1845 
Darwin Hat. xii. (1879) 258 The rage for mining has 
left scarcely a spot In Chile unexamined. 

b. with qualifying word prefixed, as §^oid». lead*, 
iin*mining-\ places * , vein^ mining \ hydraulic* 
mining, etc., for which see those words. 

1 2 . concr. A (military) mine. Obs, 

X598 Barret Theor, }Varres 136 Pioners to make trenches, 
Rampiers, Minings. 

3 . attrib. and Comb,, as mining-camp, ^district, 
damp, ‘Speculation, ‘Statute, ‘tool, -town, down* 
skip (Austral.), ‘Vjork*, mining-hole, a hole 
bored to receive a blasting-charge in mining; 
mining-ship, one that carries and lays down sub- 
marine mines in naval warfare. 

XS 5 S Eden Decades 49 All mancr of dyg^inge or myninge 
loolcs. 1633 T. James 69 Wee continued our myning 

worke. 3834 R. Stuart Hist. Steam Engine X2i The 
failure of some of the great mining speculations. 3838 
Murray's Handbk, H. Germany ^01 The mining district of 
the Erzgebirge.^ 3839 Ure Diet. Arts 8^2 The ore..w.-is 
attacked by a single man, who bored a mining hole. 3890 
*R. Boldrewood* Col. Re/ormer (1891) 283 The mining 
township of Turonia. 3^3 Dublin Rev. July 652 The most 
perfect combination of mining-lamp and fire-damp indicator 
yet produced. 3903 Eliz, L. Banks Newspaper Girl 87 
J’he mining towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 3905 
Ivestm. Gaz. 28 Jan. 2/2 If the Russians took mines out ten 
mnes^frora the shore in a mining-ship and laid them there. 

NCinmg (mai'nig),///, a. [f. Mine v, + -ing 2.] 
That mines, in the senses of the verb. 

. 1563 Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc i. ii. (1590) B iiij b,That 
myning fraud© shall finde no way to creepe, Into their 
fenced cares. <3x630 Wotton in Reliq. (1651) 526 The 
mining Conies shroud in rockic Cels. x8i6 Byron C/r.^<ir. 

m. xciy, Ihe.. Rhone, .whose mining depths so intervene. 
That they can meet no more. 

tMiaio’graplier. Obs.-^ [f. L. (see 
"l^llNluu) ■+• •ographer, Cf, med.L. miniogra/are 
•(Du Cange).] (See quot.) So t Minio-graphy. 

3658 Blount Minio^apher..\io that paints or 

writes with Vermilion, or any red colour. 17*7 Bailey voI. 
II, Miniography, a writing with Vermilion. 

Minion (mi-nyan), sb.'i- and a. Forms: 6-7 
mlnyon, mynyonto, mynion, mineou, 6 myn- 
ny(o on, mygnyon, mynon, mignyon,. Sc. 
moynjooun, raun3(o)oun, min3eo(u)n, myn- 
3on, •jooun, 7 minnion, (miniono), 7-8 mig- 
uion, 7-9 mignon, 6- minion, [a, F, mignon 
(also fcm. mignonne) sb. and adj. 

The ultimate etymology is disputed ; according to some 
the word is adcrivallve of OHG. minn/a, minna love ; others 
refer it to Celtic small.) 

K.sb. 

1 . A beloved object, darling, favourite. 

a. A lover or lady-love. Chiefly, and in later 
use exclusively with contemptuous or opprobrious 
sense, a mistress or paramour. Now rare or Qbs, 
. 3500-30 Dunpar Poems Ixxv. 5a Quod scho, * Now tak me 


be the hand,. iMy chirrie and my maikles mun5oun V 3548 
Latimer B iiij bj-Theypastyme in th«?ir prelacies 
..with theyr daunsjmg mmyons. 3590 Spenser F. Q. ii. 
ii. 37 A mincing mincon, Who in her loosenesse tooke ex- 
ceeding ioy. XS97 J. Payne Royal Excluz-j Sum gay pro- 
fessors (kepinge secret minions) do love there wyues..to 
avoyde shame. <*3677 Barrow Senn. Wks. 1716 1 . 250 
What will not a fond lover undertake, .for his minion 
although she be.. the worst enemy he can have? 38x5 
Byron Parisina x, The minion of his father’s bride,— He, 
too, is fetter'd by her side. 

b. One specially favoured or beloved ; a dearest 
friend, a favourite child, servant, or animal ; the 
‘ idol * of a people, a. community, etc. Often Jig., 
as in minion of fortune. Now only in contemptuous 
sense. 

3566 Painter Pal. Pleas. 1 . 44 One of his dearest frends 
named Araspas which was. .the very minion, playe felow 
and companion of Cyrus from his youth. 3583 Pettie 
Guazzds Ch*.' Conv. 111.(1586)150 b, I cannot abide the 
folly of some fathers who make some one of their children 
their darling and minion. 3596 Shaks. 1 Hen. / F, 1, i. 83 
A Sonne.. Who is sweet Fortunes Minion, and her Pride. 
Ibid. ii. 3o.Gent]emen of the Shade. Minions ofthe Moone. 
C1626 Dick of Des'on 1. .iL in Bullen O: PI. II. 13 That 
wonder of the land and the Seas mtnyon, Drake, of eternall 
memory. <3x637 Hayward Edw. FI (1630) 17 For enter- 
prises by armes, be was the Minion of that time, so as few 
things he attempted, but he atchieued with honour. ^ <z 3633 
Donne Serm. cxv. Wks. 3839 V. 24 John the minion of 
Christ upon earth. 3735 Somerville Chase iir, 125 That 
pamper’d Steed, his hlaster’s Joy, His Minton, and his 
daily Care. 3753 Hanway Trav. 11762) 1 . yn. xc. 413 His 
disinterested practice,. .and Ills great charity to the poor, 
render him the minion of the people. 1859 Macaulay 
/’/VT Blog. (3860I 196 Pitt was. .the minion, the child, the 
spoiled child of the House of Commons. 1865 Dickens 
Milt. Fr, 11. vit. All offered up sacrifices to the minion of 
fortune and the worm of the hour ! 

c. esp. A favourite of a sovereign, prince, or 
other great person; esp. opprobriously, one who 
owes everything to his patron's favour, and is 
ready to purchase its continuance by base com- 
pliances, a ‘creature*. 

1503 Douglas Pal. Hon, 111. lx. The kingis mln^eoun 
roundand in his eir, Hecht Verilte. <3 3548 Hall Citron'., 
Hen. IF, 7 b. Item the same kyng put oule divers shrives 
lawefully elected and put in their romes divers other of his 
owne minions. <31593 Marlowe Edw. II (1598) B3, The 
king is loue-sicke for his minion. <i 1635 Naunton Fragm, 
Reg. (Arb.) 16 Her Ministers and Instruments of State., 
were many, ..but they were onely Favourites, not Minions. 
1639 G, Daniel Fervic. 147 The fall Of Mignion^Spmerset. 
3736 Swift Gulliver ve. x, 1 had no Occasion of bribing, flat- 
tering, or pimping, to procure the Favour of any ^reat Man, 
or of his Minion. 3828 D’Israeu C/;ar. /, II, vii. 162 The 
portrait of Buckingham is usually viewed in the caricature of 
a royal minion. i 83 d Bu^cz Amer. Commw. II. Ixiii. 455 It 
is no wonder if be helps himself from the city treasury and 
allows his minions to do so. 

d. transf. applied to thin.t’s. 

<33640 Day Peregr. Schol. (1883) 65 Violets, roses, and 
liliies, and like mineons and' darlings of the springe. 1699 
South Serm. (1842) III. 54 That one (thing) which is the 
sole minion of their fancy and the idol of tneir^afiections. 
3793 Coleridge Songs 0/ Pixies tti, When noontide's fiery- 
tressed minion Flashes the fervid ray. 

e. As a form of address; +(g) endearingly = 
darling, dear one {pbsly, {E) contemptuously = 
hussy, jade; servile creature, slave. 

3560 Rolland Crt. Venus 1. 194 Mynjeoun, quhairfoir do 
3e sustene Sic displesure in hert be countenance, a 3586 
Sidney Arcadia 11. (1598) 363 b, Minion said she (indeed 
1 was a pretie one in those daies though 1 say it) I see 
a number of lads that loue you.^ 1593 Shaks. Two Gent. r. 
ii. Q2 You (Minion) are too saucie. 3600 Heywood znd Ft. 
Edw. /K, P 2 b. Come away minion you shall prate no more. 
1835 Scott Betrothed vi, *Go hence, thou saucy minion ’, 
said the nioiik. 1835 Lytton Rienzi 11. iti. Peace, minion ! 
draw back ! 

t 2 . A gallant, an exquisite. Oh. 

3547 Boouue Introd. Knowl. i, (1870) 117, I wyll get a 

f aniient, ^llal reebe to my tayle ; Than 1 am a minion, for 
were the new gysc. 

t 3 . A small kind of ordnance (see quot. 1644). 
*547 Ih A rchxolcgia LI. 262 Gonnes of Brasse . . Culverynes 
vj». Sacres vj\ Mynnyons x'". 3587 Hakrison England 
II. xvi. (1877) !. a8z Minion poiseth cleauen hundred pounds, 
and hath three inches and a quarter within the mouth. 3644 
Whitelock Memorials (1853) I. 273 They lost five drakes, 
a minion, and two leather guns. 1644 Nyr Gunnery (1670) 
Tj Minions ofthe largest size, are three inches and a quarter 
Diameter in the mouth., .Tlic ordimiry Minion, the mouth 
3 inches high. 3894 C. N. Rooinson Brit. Fleet 217 Sakers 
(S-pounders) and minions (4-pounders) were mounted on 
skids. 

4 :. a. Akind of peach, in full [=^» 

pcche mignonne.'] b. A small kind of lettuce. 

36^ Evelyn Hal. Hort., Aug, (ed. 9) 100 Minion Peach. 
Ibid, 370 Peaches and Nectarins.. Maudlin, Mignon. 3706 
London & Wise ReiiPd Card. I. viii, 37 [Peaches.) The 
Minion is very large, but not so round as long. 1707 Morti- 
mer Hush, (1723) 11 . 348 Of this sort there are two others, 
VIZ. George Lettice<..and the Minion which is the least 
sort. 1766 Compl, Farmer s. v. Peach-tree, The French 
mignon ; this U a most excellent melting peach. 

6. Printing. (In full minion type ot letter.) 
The name of a type intermediate in size between 
‘nonpareil* and ‘brevier*, [So F. mignonne 
{jnignone, Fournier ilAw. Typogr. 1765).] 

Howell Ii, Letters ofallsorts, as.. Non-paril, 

IMinion, Brevierc (etc). Z770 [Luckomoe] Hist. Printing 
1 52 (Specimens of PrintingTypes) Minion. 3824 J. Joh.sso.y 
TyPogr. II. 83 Why this letter was denominated Minion, 


MINIONISM. 

we have not yet been, informed. 1865 M. Pattison Ess. 
(1889) I. 72 A pocket Greek Testament in mignon letters^ 
3894 D. C. AIurrav Making 0/ Novelist 19 Three columns 
of leaded minion, 

6, attrib. and Comb.x a. (sense i) as minion 
maintainer ; minion-guided aA],\ minion-like adv. 
(Cf. also b. 1.) ' 

*5.99 Brvughtofi*s Let. v. 17 Anwhoremastcrandamioioa 
maintainer. 3605 Camden Rem, x8 Hitherto will our 
sparkefull Youth laugh at their great grandfathers English, 
who had more care to do well, than to speake minion like. 
36x3 Drayton Poly-olb. xvii. 23 That with the fem-crown’d 
Flood be [the Wey)^ minion-like doth play. 3773 CtHtl, 
Mag. XLIII. 455 Third Henry’s feeble mimon-guided rule. 

f b. (sense 3), as minion bore, gun\ minion 
drake, some kind of small cannon ; miniou 
proofs., proof against minion shot; minion shot, 
shot used with a minion, also, the range of a 
minion. Obs. 

x6j3 Winthrop New Eng. (1853) I. 148 A vessel.. to be 
minion proof, and the upper deck musket proof. 1647 
Clarendon Hist, Reb. vi. § 248 Two small iron minion- 
drakes (all the artillery they had).^ 1648 — St. Papers U. 
415 The Vice-Admirals, .were within minion shot one ofthe 
other. azMz Fuller Worthies, Cornw.iytbz^x.zxzX't.Q 
small Mynion-Drakes. .were Ranted on a little Barrough 
within Kandome-shot of the Enemy. 3699 Dampikr Voy. 
II. 344 He bad 2 or 3 small brass Guns of a Minion bore. 
3737 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. I. xxx. 374 (I) had 
eight minion Guns to scour the Sands. 

B. adj. Now rare. (Cf. Mignon a.) 

1 . Dainty, elegant, fine, pretty, neat, a, of a 
person, his actions, attributes, etc. 

15 -. Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 58 Off scrvyng men 
I wyll beg3’ne..,For they goo mynyon irym. 3^9 Frith 
Antithesis 100 b, Some enter [the fold] thorow their cucious 
singingeand minyon dawnsinge. isyz Songs AngUaXW. 
593, 1 shal deck your mynyon face that yt shal shyne in 
euery place. 3543 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 125 A young 
rufileer trymmyng hymselfe after y* moste galaunte and 
mynion facion. Ibid. 189 b, A passyng faire damysel, beeyng 
a mynion dooer in syn^yng. a 1553 — Royster D. i Arb.) 86 
Who so to marry a minion Wyfe, Hath hadde good chaunce 
and bappe. 3579 Puttcnham Partheniades xi, O mightye 
Muse, Ihe mignionst mayde of mounie Parnasse. 160S 
Camden Rem, 28, I may be charged by the minion refiners 
of English, neither to write State. English, Court-EngUsh, 
nor Secreiarie-English. 37x8 Rowe tr. Lucan i. 313 In 
silken Robes the minion Men appear, Which Maids and 
youthful Brides shou'd blush to wear. 3864 Tennyson 
AytmePs F. 533 My lady,— who made . , A downward 
crescent of her minion mouth, 
b. of a thing, an animal. 

3538 St. Papers Hen, VIII, L 307 His Hynes lykytbe 
youre mynyon bowse so well, that [etc.]. 3543 Test, Ebor. 
(Surtees) VI. 175 To my lorde of Northfolke a mynyon 
geldinge. <1 3553 Leland liin. V. 123 Wreshil a very fayre 
and mynion Castle. 3583 J. Bell Hadden's Answ. Osor. 
264 What shall he regarde the lofty grace ofCicero?. .or bis 
m^ion deuises and toyes? 

2 . Dearly loved, favourite, pet. (Cf. F. plchi 
mignon, one's * darling sin *.) 

<33716 South .Ter;//. (1822) 111 . 257 A secret love to some 
base minion lust. . Ibid. VI. 167 When the tempter shall 
dress up any beloved rntnion sin. a 1849 H. Coleridge Ess. 
(1851) X. 89 They will have some pet production, some 
favourite passage, some minion thought. 
lUEiniou (mi'nyan), sb.'^ [a. F. minion (Cotgr.), 
f. L. 7 ninmm.'] 
fl. » Miniust. Obs. 

1633 Burton Anat. Met. iii. ii. iiu iii. (165s) 477 Let them 
paint their faces with minion and cerusse. 165!! R. Coo- 
rincton tr. lustine xliv. 517 The Countrie doin abound 
with Lead, and Brass, and with Minion also. Ibid. xllv. 514. 

2 . Calcined iron ore, ‘ used with lime as a water- 
cement* (Ogilvie 1850). 

2793 Smbaton Edystone L. § 213 What I used was the 
siftings of the iron stone, after calcination at the Iron 
furnaces. ..This material, among the furnace men in these 
arts, is called Minion. Ibid. § 214 Minion, or iron stone 
_ urnt. 1873 Weale's Diet. Terms, Minion, the siftings of 
iron-stone after calcination at the iron-furnaces. 

tlKTi'Zxion, v. Obs. rare. [f. Minion sb.^j 
trails. To treat as a minion; to caress. Implied 
ill t Mi'nioning vbl. sb. 

16^ Marston Malcontent iv. i, Sooner hard steelc will 
melt with Southerne wind. .Then women vow'd toblushles'ie 
impudence, With sweet behaulour and soft minioning, Will 
turne from that where appetite is fixt. 

Minion, vai. smmnion, obs. f, Mullion. 
t HSi'niouate, a. Obs. rare^^. In 5 mynyo- 
nat. [f. Minion <3. + -ate.J. s^Minion a, \. 

e EpitaJfe,tXQ, \x\ Skeltons Wks. (1843) II.391 Ladyes, 
damosels, mynyonat and gorgayse, ^ ^ , 

Iffinionette (minyDne t), sb, CI.S. Printing. 
[f. Minion T^.i-^-ETTE.] (See quot.) 

3873 Riugwalfs Amer. Eueyel. Printing. Minionette, 
a very small size of type, used chiefly in small ornamental 
borders. r j r- 

t lS£inione*tte. a. Obs. rare^^. [ad. F, 
mignonnette fem. adj., after Minion a.] Small and 
pretty. 

3749 H. Walpole Lett. (1857) II. 163 His minionette face. 
IVTTTin f^ TiTgTn (mi'nyoniz’m). [f. Minion sb.^ and 
a. + -ISM.] fa. The quality of being ‘minion*; 
a manifestation of this quality (obs.). b. Partiality 
for a minion or favourite, rare"^^.^ 
x6i3 Florio, Mignardaggine, mlnlonismc, wantonncsic. 
Mignardigie, mignardUcs, niinionlsmcsu x6t3 CoTCU., 
M/gnonnetl, minionisme. quainlnesse, irlmnc^vc, delicacic, 
sprucencsse, fcaincisc, finesse. 3818 CoLbiiiuGU in Lit. 
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Rem. (1838) HI. 198 Yet how many points, .must be brought 
together before- we can fairly solve the intensity of Jamcb’s 
minioni&m, his Kingly egotism [etc.]. - 

t Uruionize, V. Obs. rare. [f. Mikion rf.l 
+ -IZE.] a. trans. To raise to the position of . a 
minion ; hence f Minio'nized ppl, a. b. intr. 
(See quot. 1604.) 

“ 1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph.^ play the wan- 

ton. ^600 J. Dxwxes I/oly Roode Ijh, His Minions. .Whom, 
ofl^se Groomes, his Grace did Minnionize. z6xd [T. G.j 
Rich Crt^/Vir/ 3 b, Anger, made Great Alexander.. kill' his 
minionized friend Clytus, 

■ tUrnionlyi adv. Obs. [f. Minion rW and a. + 
-LY 2.J In a ‘ million ’ manner; delicately, elegantly. 
' *539 Taverner^ Erasm. Prov. (1545) 100 At Athens he 
wolde.Jiue mynionly and elegantly, 1633 JT, Done Hist, 
Septmigint 171 A house. .very stately and minionly decked 
and trimmed, ‘ ' 

tMi *llioiUiess. Obs. rar&'~^. [f. MiNtoN’jd.l + 
-NESS.J The condition or liehaviour of a minion. 

aiSZZ Bersers Gold. Bi. M. Afjrel. (2546} R'j, He 
muste suffre hir nice mynionnesse (orig.Sp. regalos\ for 
euery faire woman will passe hir life in plesure. 

' i* Urnioiisllip. Obs. [f. Minion 

'+-3H1P,] The position of a minion or favourite. 

. c 1645 Howell Lett. I. r. xvii, The^ Favouric Luines 
strcngihneth himself more and more in bis minionship, 
t ISi'lxioilSy a. Obs. 'rare'"''^, £f. L. minium 
Minium + *ous.] Of the colour of minium, red. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. ix. 320 They which 
hold the [Red] Sea receiveth a red and mintous tincture 
frotn .springs. .that fall into it. [Whence i6s6 in Blount; 
and in later Diets.] 

Minise, obs. form of Minish. 

SCinisll (mrnij), v. ' Now only an^. Forms : 
4-5 menus(e, (4 mynus(c)h, menus(c)h, Sc. 
menes, mynias, 5 menuzo), 4-6 inynyssh(e, 
5 miniiash, (minys, minise, -iash, mynea(ch, 
mynuyash, mynysa), 5-6 mynya,’6 myniah(0, 
(•issh, -essh, -usshe, inyn(n)yaho), minishe, 
•ia8h(e), myiiysch(e, .Sc*. meni8(chQ, 6- minish. 
[ad. OF. menusiert memnsiersiYx. mem^arf It. 
tnittuzzare vulgar Latin *viinutidrc^ f. miniit-us 
Minute a. Cf. Mince z;.] 

1 . trans. To make fewer in number or less in 
size ; to make less in amount or degree ; to reduce 
in power, influence, etc, (rarely + const, of). 

c* 37 S [s®® Minishing vbl. f^.]. x^8a Wyclip Wisd. xi. 8 
Whan thei weren mynusht[Vuig. uttHuerentur), ,tho^ jeue 
(o them abundende water. CX386 Chaucer Pars. T. f 303 
(Cambr. MS.) £k ^If he withdrawe or menuse the ahnesse 
ofthepoore. c\i^ Alphabet 0/ Tales 31, I remevid i?i.s 
stone in be feld, to pe entent b^t I wolde enlarge mync awn 
ground & nwnys ober mens ground. 145$ Poston Lett. 11. 
1.7s And ylt they wold wyrke ayenst me to minussh ^my 
power. xs*3 Douglas AEueis i. rrol. 371 Latyne wordis.. 
That in our ieid ganand translatloun hes nane, Lestban we 
pienis tharsentenceand grauite. x535CovERDALE/’r. cvi[i]. 
30 When they are minished & brought lowe thorow oppres- 
sion. 1538 Starkey England u i, 14 Vertues..be no les 
venues, nor mynysebyd of theyr excellency, by any such 
franiyke fansy. a 1548 Hall Hen. K 46 b, His 

armie by sickenesse was sore minisfaed and appatred. xdxA 
Jackson Creed iii. xxi. § 18 The testimonies of the Law and 
Prophesies, serued as a light., to minish the terrors of the 
night. i8a6 Scott IVoadst. iii, I may come to trouble, since 
it may be thought I have minished their numbers. ,*848 
Lowell Bigltnu P. Poems i8go IL 68, 1 would not.. minish 
by a tittle the respect due to the Magistrate. 

absol. X509 Hawes Past. Pleas, (Percy Soc.) iji She 
[Nature] werketh upon all wonderly, Bothe for to minysshe 
and to muUeply. 

b. To break up into (powder, parts). 

238* Wyclip a Kings xxnx. 15 And that heej auter he., 
mynuschede in to poudre. xSs* Landor Popery 33 Our 
kingdom is minished into parts and parcels. 

f c. To reduce (a coin) by clipping or sweating. 
Obs. rare. Cf. Diminish i b. 

2622 [see Minisheo ppi. a.]. 

- 2 . To remove, withdraw (a portion of or from 
something). 

' <:z483 Caxton ChaucePs Cant. T., Proheme^ I had made 
it accordyng to my copye and by me was nothyng added 
ne mynusshyd. 2515 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 207 Shall 
myny^che nos part of yere. 2581 W, Stafford Exam. 
Conpl. i. (1876) 19 We are forced, either to minishe the third 
part of our househoulde, or to raise the thirds part of our 
reuenewes. 2860 Pusey bfin. Proph. 342 What they minish 
from the measure, that they add to the wrath of God. 
b. absol. 

c 2400 Apol. Loll. 3 Not presumand to put to His lawe, ne 
tomtnysberfro. ? 2422 Lett. Marg. Aujoxt ^ Bp. Beckington 
(Camden) 28 And ever to have Hbertee to adde and minise 
chaunge and amende. 2506 Bury Wills (Camden) 108 Myn 
executours shall mynysshe as they thynke accordyng to 
conciens. 2526 Tindale Rev. xxii. 19 And yfeny man shall 
mynny>he of the wordes off the boke of this prophesy. 

3 . To decry the importance or worth of; to 
depreciate, belittle. 

' 2402 PoL Poems (Rolls) II. S3 Thi^baffyngjlyethounever 
so lowde, may not menuse this scinC (WyclifJ. Ibid. 83 
Thou assentist thi sllf in tresoun, menusynge the kyngis 
inajeste. 2866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Mctam. 136 Vaunted 
the Titan deeds, and mlnished those Of the great gods. 

4 . intr. To become less in quantity, number, 
size, power, etc. 

23^ Trevjsa Barth. DeP. R. iv. vii. (1495) 9® As fatnesse 
wexyth the blode mynysshytb. 2494 Fabyan^ Chron. v. 
Cxviii. 94 Carcticus..prouyd the strengthe of his enemyes, 
and sawe y» they increasyd, and his knyghtis lassed and 


mynysshed. . xstx-xa Act 3 Hen. VlII, c. 3 Preamble, 
Archerie. .is right litell used bu( dayly mynessbethdecayth 
and abateth. 1535 Coveroalb 2 Sam, iii. x But Dauid 
wente and increased, and the house of Saul wente.and 
mynished. 2533 Stewart CromScot. III. ssgQuhilkcausit 
science to grow . . And vice to menische ilk dales and les. xpox 
Henley Havithom ^ Lavender 7 The sovran sun, As he 
gocssouthing, weakening, minishing. Almighty in obedience. 
Hence Mi'nislied///. a. Also Mi*iiisher. 

2564 Becon WA’S. Pref. Av, He is not Episcopus, but 
Aposcopus, not a Minister, but a Mintsher. 2590 Spenser 
P. Q. I. xi. 43 The paw yett missed not his minhht might. 
2628 Bacon Hen. VII 225 In making all clipped, minished, 
or impaired Coines ofSiIuer,notto bee currant in payments. 

iCffinisllizig' (mi*ni]ig), vbl. sb. [-ING ^.] The 
action of the verb Minish, in various senses. . 

f *375 Ec. Leg. xxxvii. ( Vincencius) 284, & h^re-fore 

wil nocht.ony wyse Jxju to my loy mak lessing. na to my 
reward menesinge, 248s .ffi>//f^/*/r>'/A VI. 338/2 Savyng 
only to the abatement, discharge, mynesyng, and relesj’ng 
of the Fee Ferme of the said Towne. 2513 More Rich, III 
in Stow (2392) 743 Inticing him to many things highly 
redounding to the minishing of his honour. 2552 Turner 
Herbal 1. Pro!. A uj b, Euery man. .will become a Phisician, 
to the hynderaunce and minishyng of the study of liberall 
artes. x6s* R* Child in HartliSs Legacy (1635) 237 The 
dulling and minishing of the Spirit. x8^ Dora GuenNWELr. 
Patience 0/ Hope 18 (It) has set the ideals of Christ and 
Humanity so far apart, that the wealth of the one can only 
be attained through the mtnbhing of the other. 

d* IhXi'nisliiiient. Obs. [f. Minish v. + -jient.] 
The action or process of lessening; diminution. 

*533 More Debell. Salem. Wks, 967/2 If you fynde,,ihat 
the putting away of that lawe, be better.. for this lande 
without the mintshment ofthe fayth iivthe same* *577-87 
Holinshed Chron. JII. 2140/1 Ibat the castell with all., 
munitions of warre, should be wholte rendred without 
wasting, hiding, or mtnishment thereof. 2664 Atkyns Ong. 
Printing 9 That they shall keep all the Lands, Honours, 
and Dignities, .whole, without any manner of minishment. 

. Minisae, -issh, obs. if. Menace, Minish, 
f SEiniste*lIo, 06 s. [f. Minister + It. dim. 
suffix -elloJ] A petty minister. 

1659 Gaudeh Tears of CIu ii. xiv. 194 Consider, I beseech 
you, what pitiful! Ministellos, what pigmy Presbyters,, .this 
Nation in aftepages is like to have if [etc.]. 

Minister (mrnistoi), sb. Forms : 3-6 mi- 
niatre, 4 minystre, mynystyr, mynystere, 
myniatere, minster, 4-6 mynyster, -iater, 
-iatre, 5 minatre, mynestre, -ter, msmstre, 
minestre, mynnyster, Sc. mynistir, 4- mi- 
nister. [a. OF. meneslrCf mintslret a. L. minister 
servant, f. *minis-, minus less, parallel in forma- 
tion to the correlative magtsler Master sb.^ f. magis 
more. Cf. Sp., Pg., It, ministra^ G. minister.'] 

+ 1 . A servant, attendant. Obs. 
ciyjSEe. Leg. Saints xxii. {Laurentins) 121 Fadyr,quhare 
gais pu hot minsteris? a 2500 Chaucer's Drcme 2132 With 
ladyeSj knlghtes, and squieres, And a grete ost of ministere;;, 
With inslrumentes and sounes diverse. 1523 Bradshaw 
St. Werbttrge 1. 1728 The mynysters were redy theyr offyee 
to fulfyll To take vp the tables at theyr lordes wylL 2578 
Sir T. Smith in Elits Orig. Lett. Scr. 11. III. 25 Sc.'ircely 
the ministers cowld have rowme to bring the meate or the 
drinck to the table. 2622 Bible 2 Kings vt. 25 SVhen the 
servant [marg. minister) of the man of God was risen early. 
26x8 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 406 Let the Surgeon 
have at hand at the least two or three ministers or servants 
besides himself, to assist him in the work. 2782 Gibbon 
Decl. 4 F. xxxi. III. 206 A multitude of ccraks, and inferior 
ministers, employed in the service of the kitchens. 

b. One who waits upon, or ministers to the 
wants of another, arch. 

281S Byron CIi. Har. iv. clxxvii, Oh ! that the pesert 
were my dwelling-place, With one fair Spirit for my minister, 
1868 FitzGerald tr. OmarXv, And lose your fingers in the 
tresses of The Cypress-slender Minister of Wine. 

2 . One who acts under the authority of another ; 
one who carries oat executive duties as the agent 
or representative of a superior. Now rare. 

CZ290 S, Eng. Leg. I. 301/65 Codes ministres aungles 
beoih, ^eint Michel and ©here mo, C2327 Rolls cfParlt. j 
II. 430 His writings and other goods, &c., arrested by the ' 
King's ministers. 2390 QowERConf. 1.6t Pride, .hath with 
him in special Ministres fiveful diverse, Of whiche,. .The 
ferste is seid Ypocrisie. ^24x8 Hoccleve Princ. 

2335 If he ministres do naght but iustice To poofe peple,Jn 
conire as be* go, Thogh pc Kyng be vniust, yit is his vice 
Hid to ]>e peple. 2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 11. 339 losue, 
the minister of Moyses, rewlede the peple of Israel. 1526 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. dcW. 2531) i39b,Thegooslly ennemyour 
olde aduersary & all his mynysters put to flyght & confusyon. 
2535 CovcROALE Rom. xiii. 6 He is the minister of God for 
thy wealth, c xsW C’tess Pembroke Ps. qwu xii, Spiritsof 
might,. .You ministers tbatwilling work his will. .His praise 
extoH. 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI^ v. ii. 34 O Warre, thou 
sonne of hell, Whom angry heaueiis do make their minister, 
2628 Coke On Lift. 147 The Kings Baity should be but his 
Afinisier to distreine for his rent. AfiLTON F. L. v. 

460 His wary speech Thus to th* Empyreal Minister he 
fram’d. 2681-6 J, Scott Chr. Li/e (1747) 211. 3x4 The first 
and supreme Minister by which Christ rules his Kingdom 
is the Holy Ghost. 2750 Johnson Rambler No. 81 p6The 
community, of which the magistrate is only the minister. 

b. Const, of ; One who is employed by another 
to carry into effect (a purpose or intention) or to 
convey (a gift, etc.). Also iransf, of things. Obs. 
exc. as coloured by religious use. 

CZ380 Wyclif Serm. SeL Wks. I. 28 Jesus Crist dide 
more miracle, and bad hise disciples^ serve b® puple at b® 
mete, to tcche us bat wc ben mynystris and not autouris of 
miracle, c 1386 Chaucer Can. yeont. Frol. 4 T. 747 AI to 
symple is my tonge to pronounce As Ministre of my wit,' 


'the doublenes.se Of this Chanon. 2580 Lyly Euphues (Afb.) 
354 Phitautusdetermined, hab, nab, to sende hi.s letters, . .and 
. .he thus beganne to fiame the minister of his loue. 2593 
Shaks. 2 Hen. K/, iii. i. 355 For a minister of my intent, 
I haue seduc’d a head-strong Kentishman. 2720 Ozell 
Xx. Vertot's Rom. Rep. II. xti. 2x5 Catiline. .had been the 
Minister of the Cruelties of Sylla. 1728 Wollaston 
Nat. ix. 186 Why doth the scene ofthinking lie in our heads, 
and all the ministers of sensation make their reports to 
something there. 2784 Cowper Task v. 816 Those fair 
ministers of light to man That fill the skies. x866 Lidoon 
Bampton Lect. vi. (2875) 321 The Angels are ministers of 
the Divine Will. ’ ' 

t c. An officer entrusted with the administration 
ofthe law, or attached to a court of justice. Obs. 

1^1386 Chaucer Nuds Pr. T, 223, I crye out on the 
Ministres quod he That sholden kepe and reulen this Citee. 
i;x4So Gortsiow Reg. 149 Vndurshreuys, or ober b.allyis 
or mynysters what-so-euer they be, 2483 Anc. Lai. Rec, 
Dublin (1889) I, 303 The clerkys and mynnysters of the 
courte of Tolsyll. 2526 Tindale- v. 3^ Le.st..thc 
I iud§e delivre the to the minister. 2538 Starkey England 
I T, iit. 83 Gud mynystrys of justyce are to few, 2733 Royal 
Proclam, in I.ond, Gaz. No. 6135/3 Before the next Alagi- 
strate or Alinister of Justice. ’ 

fd. An officer subordinate to another, an un- 
derling. Obs. . . 

2443 Rolls of Parlt, V. 54/2 Cuslumers..have diverse 
persones to be here Clerkes, Deputees and AlinUtresin here 
scide Offices. _ 2602 Ld. Mountjoy in Ploryson's Itin. 11. 
(1617) 174 It gfieveth me tosee her Majesty -so ill served in her 
Musters, . .for all the Ministers in that kind, are but ciphers 
or false numbers. - 2602 Ibid. 256 Errours of subordinate 
Ministers in these matters of accompts and reckonings. 
2625 Glanville Vop. Cadis (1883) 29 The Caplaine is to 
give them [his superior's commands] in charge to all other 
officers and ministers in the sbipp. 

3 . A high officer of state, a. A person ap- 
pointed by the chief of a stale to act for him in a 
particular department of government; one entrusted 
with the administration of a department of state; 
a minister or secretary of state, as minister fat 
(now for^ of) wary minister for foreign affairs y etc. 
f Fu'st viinistery the same as Prime minister, 
f Premier, prime minister , see the adjs. 

In plural often without article— the Ministry, the members 
of the Government, 

2625 Bacon Ess., Envy (Arb.) ^x6 This publique Enuy, 
seemeth to beat chiefly, vpon principall Officers, or Ministers, 
rather then v^on Kings and Estates themselues. 2696 
Phillips, Pfintsler of State, is one u^on whom a Prince re* 
poses the Administration of his Kingdom. 2742 Lords' 
Protestxn Motley Walpole vii. (1889) 163 We are persuaded 
that a sole, or even a First Minister, is an officer un« 
known to the law of Britain. 2745 Hardwicke in G. Har- 
ris Life (1847) II. 209, Chancellor. ,, ''I OUT Ministers, sir, 
are only your instruments of^overnment. King~^{stniles)— . 
Mimstersarethe King, in this country. 2795 Anna Seward 
Lett. (18x1) IV. 240, I blame ministers for such an evident 
waste of Enslish blood and treasure. 2803 Lo. Melville 
in Morley JralPole viu {1889) 162 That power must rest in the 
person generally called the First Minister, and that minister 
oughr, he [sc. Pitt] thinks, lo be the person at the head of 
the finances. 2805 Jefferson Writ, (1850) IV. 45 That 
there Is only one minister who is not opposed to me, is 
totally unfounded. 2836 Dickens Soz, Tales ix, Well, 
Brogson, what do Ministers mean to do? Will they go out 
or wbat? 2838 Grevjllb A/rw. 11. (1885) I. 87 In the 
first place the Colonial Minister should have made some 
arrangement [etc.]. 1843 Borrow Bible in Spain xiii, 
Isturiiz became head of the cabinet, Galiano minister of 
marine, and a certain Duke of Rivas minister ofthe interior. 
1868 AI. £. C. Duff Pol, Surv, x6 The King. .immediately 
dismissed his Alinisters. 2877 D. M. Wallace Russia 
(ed. 2) 1. 3i5TheProcureur. .is directly subordinated to the 
AHnister of Justice. Ibid. 322 The Atinister for Foreign 
Affairs explained that [etc.]. 

b. A political agent accredited by one sovereign 
state lo another; an envoy from one country to 
another charged with the duty of protecting and 
furthering the interests of the state by which he is 
accredited. 

2709 Land. 6/02. No. 4547/1 He received the compliments 
ofthe Foreign Ministers residing here. 1712 Swift Jr/il. 
to Stella 5 Dec., The Elector of Hanover’s Alinister here 
has given in a violent memorial against the peace. 2789 
Const. Cl. S. it. § 3 The president, .shall receive amb.assadors 
and other public ministers. x86o Malmesbury litem. Ex- 
Minister {2884) II. 234 In consequence of this violent act 
of invading Romagna, Louis Napoleon has recalled hi» 
Minister from Turin, leaving a chargi dafaites. iBSf> 

W. Cory Mod. Eng, Hist. 1, 158 note. The term Minister is 
applied.. to an envoy residing in a foreign capital. 

4 . Ecclesiastical and religious uses, 
a. In Pre-Reformation Englisli, applied to a 
person in orders officially charged with some 
function in the celebration of worship in a p.y- 
ticular church, chapel, chantry, etc. In the rubrics 
of the Book of Common Prayer the word denotes 
the clergyman, or any of a number of clergymen, 
engaged in conducting worship on a particular 


occasion, 

C2315 Shoreham l 1539 Jef her nys suiche mynystre tmn, 
pys temple stent lucre. 248* Rolls of ParltN i.zoqfs The 
noumbre of ministres daily servyng Almygnty Goa in the 
seid Chapell. 2502 in Bury Wills (Camden) 89 , 1 beqwelhe 
to the vicars and to the chawntery preitys..to ecnc of them 
vj. d. and to mynysters and querestercs after the rale. 2549^ 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion, 1 hen shall this gcncrall con- 
fession bee made, in the name of all those that are minded to 
receyue the holy Communion, e;^herby one of them^r cls by 
onebftheminUtcrs,or bythe Frieste hymsclfe. 166* Ibid.. 
When all have commumcaled, the Minister shall return to the 
Lord’s Table... Then slxall the Priest say the Lord’s Prayer. 
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“b. In phrases such as mhiisier of the churchy of 
{he gospel, and the scriptural phrases minister of 
God, of fesns Christ, of the sanctuary', applied as 
general designations for a person officially charged 
with spiritual functions in the Christian Church. 
Hence from the i6th c. onwards, (after the example 
of foreign Protestant, esp. Calvihistic, use) em- 
ployed absot. in the same sense, at first, chiefly by 
those who objected to the terms priest zcaiS. clergy- 
man as implying erroneous views of. the nature of 
the sacred office. The use of minister as the de- 
signation of an Anglican clergyman (formerly ex- 
tensively current, sometimes with more specific 
application to a beneficed clergyman) has latterly 
become rare, and is now chiefly associated withLow 
Church views ; but it is still the ordinary appella- 
tion of one appointed to spiritual office in any non- 
episcopal communion, esp. of one having a pastoral 
charge. The term minister of religion, as applied 
to a ‘clergyman' or ‘minister’ of any religious 
denomination, is common in official use. 

Minhter's vian ; in Scotland, a man who acts as personal 
servant to a. parish minister, and 'is employed by him in 
various offices connected with the church and parish. 

1340 Ayenb. 236 pe gerdel huermide |>e ministres of holy 
chcrche s^olle ham gerde ope l)e lenden is chastete. 2485 
Caxton Chas. Gt, 196 The bysshop wyth other myny&tres 
of the chyrche dyd halowe the fonte. 1560-x MACUvn 
Diary (Camden) 249 Parson Veron the Frenche man dyd 
pryche ther, for he was parson ther, and ys menyster. 1583 
Stubbes Ana(» Abuses n. (1882) 106 Such (namesl as at 
ante hande a Minister of the Gospel! ought not to bee called 
by. xsgo Articies agst, Cariturig/ii in Fuller Ch, Hist. 

IX. vii. iq 8 We do object.. against him, that he, being a 
Minister (at lease a Deacon) lawfully called, . . hath forsaken, 
..and renounced the same orders Ecclesiastical. Ibid. 
igg The manner of Ordination of Bishops, Ministers and 
Deacons. 1609 B. JossoN Sit. lyom. Ji. v. Get me a minis- 
ter presently, with a soft low voice to marry vs. 164X J. j 
Trappe TAeol. Theol. 253 A ^Itnister, if any man, had need 
to bee godly. 1678 Waslev lyond. Lit. World v. Ub 
§ 8. 474/1 Sixtus [I]., ordered that holy things and 
vessels should be touched by none but Ministers. ^ 2698 J. 
Collier Itnmor. Stage 137 To make the Ministers of 
Religion less upon the score of their Function, would be a 
Peiually on the Gospel. 2704 Nelson Fest. .5- Fasts 11. iii. 
(1705) 395 BUhops..ooly have Authority to send Ministers 
into the Lord's Vineyard. 273a De Foe Reltg. Courtsh. i. 

13 Ministers are but iMen. 2726 Ayuffe Parergon 71 Tho' 
the word Minister sometimes denotes an Office, as that of a 
Priest or Deacon *, and sometimes it is put for a Rector ofa 
Parish. 2717 Swift What passed in London Wks. 17^5 
III. I. 187 The like might be observed in all sorts of minis- 
ters though not of the church of England. 2823-25 Prcc^ 
Ch* Miss. Soc. IV. 338 The minister of the Gospel ought I 
not to be left alone among a heathen people. 2833 Tracts > 
for Times No. 21. is The minister of the Independent 
chapel. 2837 Lockhart Scott vii. (1839) 43/x Macdonald., 
then officiated as minjster to a small congregation of Epis- 
copalian nonconformists. 2867 Geo. Eliot in Cross Life 
III. 5 Rcnan*s appearance is something between the Ca- 
tholic priest and trie dissenting minister. 290X Scotsman 
39 ^Mar. ()jZ Everyone .. was .. familiar with the duties 
which a minister's man had to perform. 

Comb. 2589 R. Harvey Pi. Perc. (1590) 27 How dare 
these fellowes aspire to further aulhoruie in 2ilinister- 
making, 

c. Applied to non-Christian religious function- 
aries. Obs* exc. occas. with reference to Jews. 

C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xix. 87 pe mynisters kepez 
hat ilk-niawmet. Ibid, xxxiv. 253 pc pre.stcz and ministres 
of ydolcs cr obedient to him. ^ 258a N. Lickefielo tr. 
CastanhedcCsConq. E. Ltd, r, vii. 18 white Moore which 
was a Minister of the I^Ioorcs of ilousambicke. 1687 A. 
Lovell tr, Thevenot's Trav. 11. 164 One of their Alinisteis 
goes along with the Man that carries the Child ; and when 
they are come to the River-side the Minister says these 
words {etc.). 2770 Lanchor.se Plutarch (1879) I. 266/3 
Toe priests and ministers of the gods. 

d. The title of the superior of certain religious 
orders ; also minister general. In the Society of 
Jesus, each of the five assistants of the general. 

Rolls of Parll. V. 105/2 Nicholas, nowc Maistlr or 
Jlinister of the ordre of Scynt Gilbert of Sempyngham. 
£,*47® Wallace ii. 389 Thomas Rimour In to the 

Fade [sc. monastery! was than, With the mynystir. quhilk 
was a worihi man.^ 27*7-4 * Chambers O' c/. s. v., Minister 
IS aLxo the title winch certain religious orders give to their 
bupcrior. In this wnse we say, the minister of the Ma- 
thunns, or Innit.'inans. Minister, among the Jesuits is 
the second superior of each house. The general of the 
Cordeliers order is also called the minister eeneral, x8^ 
Catholic Die/. (1885) sSo/t •Vi«:i/rr,amongihe Franciscans 
.'inU Capuchins the head of the order Is the rainisler'^encral. 
..Again, the general of the Society of Jesus has five assis- 
tants, called ministers, who arc elected by the general con- 
gregation. 

t e. An assistant clergyman, curate (an applica- 
tion of sense 2 d). Obs. 

x6z^ in Ripon Ch. .‘lets (Surtees) 364 To Mr. Thompson, j 
my minister at Dighton, 40 s. To Mr. Bcilbe, now vicar of j 
Fatcly Bridge, which was my minister at Dightonn, one I 
whole suite of my workeday apparell. 

+ 6. Lam* An executor of a will ; an administrator j 
of an estate. Obs. ' 

1433 Roils of Parlt. IV. 47^/2 That he be not..greved 
by the Kyng, nor lus heirs, nor his Ministres in tyme to 
conic 2463 in Somerset ,'^lediez'al Wills 1x901) 197 My 
tricu executors, feoflees and minbters, as they wtlle answerc 
afore God. 1546 in Trans* Cumh* y Wesim. Archsrot, Soc* 
X. :6 , 1 gif to Godfray muncastorj quy by the DUcrccion 
of my mynUtour, 


+ 6. On&who administers (medicine). Obs* 

2559 Morwync Evonym. Advert., Without any great 
piofit to the pacient or worship to the minister, because 
their medicines are negligently prepared. 

7, U*S, The catfish, Amitinis nehiilosns. 

[From sense 4 b r see quot.] 

1873 ScHELv: DE Verb Americanisms 382 A species (of the 
Catfish] is known also as Mudpout,. .z.s\A irreverently, from 
its black color perhaps, as Minister. ' • . . 

Minister (mimistai), v. Forms : see prec. sb. 
[a. OF. ministrer, ad. L. ministrdre, {. minis- 
ter Minister sb* Cf. Sp., Pg, minisirar, It. 
minisirarel\ ' ' . . 

I. Transitive uses. 
fl. To serve (food or drink). Obs. 

■ 13.. E* E. Allit. P. B. 644’ Abraham. .Mynystred mete 
byfore )70 men bat myites alweldez. 2426 Lydc. De Gttil. 

3286 Off that foode..Hc Gaff to ciyn to hemalle 
Thys ne\ve mete most vnkouth, Mynyslryng yt in-to ther 
mouth, c 1440 Gesta Rom. Ixx. 322 (Harl. MS.) Euery day 
he mynystrid to Fmperourof drymke. 2662 H. Studbe 
bid. Nectar ii. 10 Chocolatte*. which they minister in great 
cups of above a pint. 

2. To furnish, supply, impart (something neces- 
sary or helpful. Now only (arch* or literary') 
with immaterial object. 

CX380 WvcLiF Wks. (1880) 377 Bi occasion of grace of god 
mynystred to eny creature. 1390 Gower Conflll. 219 His 
Monthe assigned ek also Is Averil, which of his schoares 
Ministreth weie unto the fioures. c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
vii, 23 pai hafe na moisture bot bat be forsaid ryuer minis- 
ters. 2450 i)/mi//rirrt////irm««42o6Towhamesosalutere 
techinges he mynystres so freely. 2517 Torkincton Pitgr, 
(1884) io The lyght ys ther mynystred by many lampes. 
1533 P^CESs Mary in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 1. II. 30 Ye 
thereyn shulde mynestre untome veraye acceptable pIea<;or, 
*535 Goodly Primer (1834) 33 He that doth minister house, 
license, place, lime, or help, to the works of this abominable 
lust. 2543 Eden Treat* Nesue Ind. (Arb.) 33 The sea also 
ministred vnto them great abundaunce of shelfishc 2605 
Bacon Learn, i. vi. § i6 They minKler a slnguler 

helpe and preseruative against vnbeleefe and error, 1623 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (:6i4) 90 How great a quantity soeuer 
(^c, of gias^ie sand) is by ships carried dience, is supplied by 
the Winds, which minister new sands. 16^3 H. Cogan tr, 
Pinto's Trav. Ixxix. 320 We were thus ministring matter 
for the company to laugh at us. 2742 Youkc Nt* Th* viu. 
598 Wisdom, ..Was meant to minister, and not to mar, Im- 
perial pleasure 286aSTANLEYy«it/. Oi. (1877) Lxvi,3X7 The 
story.. was able to minister true consolation, a 2872 Mau- 
rice Friendship (1874) 83 The wisdom and consola- 

tion which it [learning! mimstered to the common %vayfarer. 

• fb. To communicate, make known. Obs. 

*S3S~<S Act 27 Hen., VI II, c* 63 (Deputy's oath) Yf any 
deiaulte ye fynde therein ye shall mynyster and shewe it 
unto theym. 

t c. To prompt, suggest. In quot, absol. -Obs. 
x^3Shaks. Mens, for M* iv. v. 6 Sometimes you doe 
blench from this to that As cause doth minister. 
t3. To dispense, administer (a sacrament, the 
‘ elements * or the like). Obs. 

c 2400 Lay Folks Mass Bk* App. xii. 123 To minisire bb 
moste worschipefu! sacramente. 15x0-20 Everyman 742 
Thou mynystres all the saemment^ seuen. 1549 Bk, Com, 
Prayer, Commun. 118 b. As y* prist ministreth the Sacra- 
ment of the body, so shal be Uc. the deacon), .minister y® 
Sacrament of the bloud. ^ 2637 .St:. Prayer Bk,, Conjirma- 
/rV/x (Rubric), It was ordained that confirmation sliould be 
ministred to them that were of perfect age. 2826 J. Wilson 
City o/Plapte ill. i. 197 'Tis but two nights ago I thither 
went To minister the sacrament. 

4, To apply or administer (something healing) ; 
also absM, and fg. ? Obs, 

2398 Tbevisa Barth. De P, R. vil lix. (1495) 275 Agaynst 
the Canker men shall mynistre medycynes whycne brennen 
and frete the deed flesshe, 1426 Lydc. De Guit. Pi/gr. 
1540 For they mynystre ther oynement To boysiously, 
& no thing soffie. 2484 Caxton Fables o/Poge x, [Hej 
mynistyred alwey his pylles to euery man that came to 
hym for ony remedy. 1542-3 Act 34 ^ 35 Hen, V IH, C.- 8 
An Acte that persones being no comen Surgeons male 
mynistre medicines owtwarde. 2590 Barrougk Metlu Phy- 
sick I. V. (1639) 8 If the patient be any thing costive, you 
may minister this decoction. 26x9 Flf.tciier Thomas 
111. i, Such a Physicke May chance to find the humour : be 
not long Lady, For we must minister within this halfe houre. 
1680 O'nVAV Orphan \. i, As calmly as the wounded Patient 
bears The Artist's hand that Ministers his Cure. 

+ 5. To execute or dispense (justice, law); to 
administer (punishment). Obs, 

2454 Roils 0/ Parlt. V. 239/2 After the cours of lawc to 
mynystre justice. 2467-8 Ibid. 622/2 This Londe was full 
naked and barcyn of Justice, the Peas not kepte, nor Lawe.s 
duely mynystred 'viihin the same. C1550 Bale iC, Johan 
(Camden) 52 Her custome ys to mynyster ponyshment To 
kynges and princes beyng d>’ssobedyent. 2596 Dalrymbli: 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, 1 . il 169 Ju'^ticeand xequitie he minis- 
terit among hb awne w* grci commcndaiione. 

+ 6. Law. To administer (an interrogatory, oath 
or the like). Ohs, 

Rolls of Parlt, IV. ayt/x. I ynne his name, shall 
answer to yc bokc last mynystred by ye parlic of my Lord 
Mareschalli and synglerly to each article yrof. a 1541 
Wyatt Defence Wks, ( j86x) p. xxx. What they mean by deny- 
ing of this ; minister inicrrogatoiies. Let them have such 
thjrty-cight as were ministered unto me. 2562 Act s Elb. 
c. I § s Every Archebu-shopp.. shall h.avc full power, .to 
tender and roinisl*^ the Othe. 0x632 Dosne Serm. viii, 
84 Is he not thy Father? is an Interrogatory ministered by 
Mosc.-l 2722 Db Foe I1756) 46 To minister unto 

Oaths for the Performance of their Offices, 
j t 7. To guide, direct, manage (affaiis, etc.). Obs, 
i ,f *374 Chaucer Boeth, 111. met. vi. 6x (Canib. On 
I allonc Ls fadyrofthyoges. OnalIonem>*nystrethallc ihinges. 

I CX330 Wycijf Wks. {x83o) 392 /Vnd jilt b^i daymen so 


ferforbli b^s tibis, b^tt no man lawfully may wib-hdd* 
hem or minystre hem save bai. 149a in loth. Rep. Hist, 
I^ISS* Comm. App v. 323 They that ony maters sbdl have 
in courte to be mynstred, 2540-x Elyot Image ^*>^.(1540) 
104 A counsaile, wherby the affaires of thccilee‘..shoulde 
be ruled and ministred. ' ‘ • 

• t b. To execute the duties of (an office). Qhs\ 

2542 Udall Eraim. Apeph. 284 b. That, he had in sude 
wy^e executed & ministred y* office of a capitaine that [etc.!, 
II. Intransitive uses. - 

8. To serve, wait at table; to attend to the 
comfort or wants of another; to render aid or 
tendance. Const, to, unto, ^for (a person, hjs 
wants) ; also t of person. 

£2380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat* Wyclif 124 Hejjat 
mynystrib me folowe he me beib CrisL 1382 Wyclif Luke 
xxii._27 Forwhi who b the more, he that restith, other he that 
mynislrith ? 2388 — Isa. Ix. 10 The kyngis of hem schulcn 
mynystre to thee. 1303 Langl. P. PI, C, xix.'97 Mddtnes 
and marieres ministred hym her in erth'e. 2432-50 tr, Higden 
iRolls) 11. 353 The peple of Drael mtnbtredc [orig. servivit\ 
to Eglon the fatte kynge of Moab. 2509 Fisher tuneral 
Serm* Ciess RichmQnii\IV%. (1876) 297 In iheyr sykencs,. 
mynysiryng9 vnto them with her ownc bandes, s6xi Bible 
Mark-»..^ The Sonne of man came not to bee minbtred vnto, 
but to minbter. 2667 Milton P. L. v. 444 Mean while at 
Table Eve Ministerd naked, ^ 2732 Law Serious C. v. (ed. 2) 
69 To assist, protect, and minister for them who shall be 
heirs, of Salvation, 2816 J. Wilson City of Plague \\,vt* 
131 ^For ihe>e three months. Hath she been ministering at 
the dying bed. 2866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neig/tb. xvii. 
(18781 342 Add to your kindness this day, by letting my wfe 
and me minister to you. ‘ 

9. To serve or officiate in worship; to act as ^ 
minister of the Church. 

c 2330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 80 pei ordeynd a epuent, 
to ministre in b^^ kirke. c x^oo Afol. foil* xx If minstris 
of b« ktrke wele not frely minster to hem b^t, b^i (schuld ?1 
frely minster to, not but if mony or ober b>ug he ^euen 
to hem. 2522 Bp. Lokgland in- Ellis Orig, Lett.^ Ser. iir. 
I. 252, 1 mynystred as my w'eykenes wold sezve, in pond- 
ficalibus. 1563-83 Foxe A, 4* M. II. 1613/2 Such Byshops 
as MinLster not, but Lord it. 2672-5 Comber Comp. Temple 
(1702) 53 While he that Ministred repeated this Offic^ all 
present were to joyn with him, 2720 Prideaux Orig. Tithes 
}i. 86 Who then Ministred in holy things. 2855 MilmaH 
ZnA C/rr. (2864) XIV. vi. IX. 2:3 The Teutons.. were com- 
pelled to possess one qualification, the power of ministering 
in that Latin Service. . . ' 

10. To be helpful or serviceable; also, to be 
conducive, contribute to something. 

1696 VVhiston Theory Earth iv, (1722) 332 The Waters., 
were so dispos'd as to minister to his Necessities. Z7i2-xa 
Smalridce 12 Serm. (1717) 343 Fasting is not Absolutely.* 
Good, but Relatively, and as it ministers to Other Virtues. 
2832 Lytton Godolphin 3, 1 ministered to their amusement* 
2850 M^Cosh Div* Gozft* it. u (2874) 237 The useful., minis* 
ters to the love of the beautiful. 

Hence Mi’iiistered ppl, a* 

c 1425 Found* Si. BariholomevPs (E.E.T.S.) 31 Plenty 
of mynystryd grace from God. 

Minister, obs. form of Minsteb. 
Ministerial (mimistl^Tial), a. and sb. [ad- F. 
minisiiriel, ad. med.L. ministerialis, f. L. minister 
ritnn Ministry, But the word appears to have 
been generally apprehended as a direct derivative 
of Minister sb,, and this view of the etymology 
has influenced the sense.} A. adj* 

1, Pertaining to, or entrusted with, the execution 
of the law, or of the commands of a superior; 
pertaining to or possessing delegated executive 
authority. 

Ministerial eictx an act which' Is a necessary part ofa 
person'.s official duly, or which is required by law in a given 
state of circumstances, so that the agent is exempt from 
responsibility for its propriety or consequences. * . ■ ' , 

*577 )*• BullingePs Decades (1592) 836 And there is also 
one sort of power which is free and absolute, and anoth« 
sort- of power which is limited, which Is also railed mini- 
steriall. 2647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. xxjii. (1739) 4* 
He was partly ministerial, and p.vrtly judicial, a 2680 
Butler Rem. (1759) II, 204 -He is but subordinate and 
ministerial to his Wife, who commands in chief. 2765 Black- 
stone Comm, 1. 427 There is yet a fourth species of ser- 
vants, if they may be so called, being rather in a superior, 
a ministerial, capacity; such as stewards, factors, and 
bailiffs, 2824 J. Marshall Const, Opin. (x839‘ 325 
warrant of a ministerial officer may authorize the collection 
of these penaltic.s, 8ic. 2846 M<‘Culloch Ace, Brit. Empire 
(iSs^s II. 22X The minbterial or executive duties of the 
sheriff are muUifariou.s, 2863 H. Cox tnstit, i. viL 92 He 
..puts qucNiions to the vole, and performs various func- 
tions of a ministerial character. 

2. Concerned as a subordinate agent, or as an 
instrument or means ; subsidiary; instrumental. 

2607 TorsF.LL Four-f. Beasts (1658) Pref., As Life is the 
Ministerial Governor and Mover in this World, so is Learn* 
ing the Minisitrial Governor and Mover in Life.^ ai6ig 
Fotherdy Atheam. L xi. 3 4 (1622) 118 'J‘hc most abicct and 
ministcri.-ill parts of his body. Ibid. 11. i. § 8. x£6 Ituerioc 
and ministerial! Arts. 2665 SiR T. Hekbcrt '/razr. (1677) 
238 Cyrus .. with Harpagus .. were ministerial together m 
the subduing Asiyage^ a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. xnr. 
§ 7 'Phe States of Holl.Tnd thought they had merited much 
in suffering their ships to transport him, and so being 
ministerial to his trrcaincs-s. 2713 Derham Phrs.,TheoI.iw* 
XL 195 From the Teeth, the grand Instruments of Maitica- 
tion, let us ptoceed to the other Ministerial Parts. 2840 
De Quincev Rhetoric Wks. 1859 XI. 29 We may admit .ins 
of style and ornamental composition as the nunutcrlal part 
of rhetoric, a 2859 — Conversat. Wks. x£6a XIV, 167 In 
speaking above of conversation^ we have fixed our vie w on 
those uses of conversation which arc nilnisterial to intel- 
lectual culture. ^2871 CuOTK Eth, Fragm, v. (x8;6) 136 





The supreme, or architectonic, ends, are superior in 'eligi- 
bility to the subordinate, or ministerial. 

3- Pertaining to the office, function, or character 
of a minister of religion. 

3561 T. Norton Calvin's InsL iv. vi. 34 There may 
be vrider hym [Christ] an other ministerial hed (as they 
terme it) that may be his vicegerent in earth. 1597 
Hookcr Eccl, Pol. V. Ixxvii. § 2 Ministerial! power is a 
marke of separation, because it seuerelh them that haue it 
from other men. 1653 Milton Hirelings Wks. 1851. V. 347 
It will not be deni’d that in the Gospel there be but two 
mijiisteria) Degrees, Presbyters and Deacons, a 1736 
Blackall (1723) I. xp9 Not that *tis lawful for any 
Man to invade the ministerial Office, who is not call’d and 
ordain’d (hereto. 1894 H. Gardener Unoff. Patriot 65 
The exigencies of his ministerial life bad so far made it 
necessary for him to leave the plantation but twice. 

• 4 . 01 or pertaining to a minister of stale ; of or 
belonging to or having relations with a public 
minister or ministry; siding with or' supporting 
the Ministry as against the Opposition. 

1655 Digges Coinfil. Af/ihass. Pref., The cheif ministerial 
parts lay upon Burleigh and Walstngbam. X73S''8 Boling- 
broke On Parties Ded. 21 There are Persons, who take to 
Themselves the Title of ministerial Writers. Ibid. 8 They 
who could never brook a Regal, will have the Merit of 
saving their Country from the Danger of a . Ministerial 
Tyranny. 1747 H. Walpole Lett. (1846) II. 200 My con- 
nexions with anything ministerial are as little as possible. 
1830 Ld. Wlletort in HatnanVs Part. Deb. XXIV, 1233 
Those who sat on the Ministerial side of the House. 3850 
Ht. Martineau Hist. Peace v.\. (1877) III. 183 Parliament 
was to be dissolved on the first ministerial reverse, 1^3 
H, Cox tnstit. in. viii. 733 The supreme ministerial authority 
is delegated by the Crown to a Secretary of State. 1889 
Daily Hews 14 May 3/3 Ministerial cries of *Oh,* and 
cheers from the Irish members. 

B. sb. 

i* 1. pi. Subsidiary provisions, Obs. 

. 3647 Trapp Comm. Matt. v. 18 The ministerials of this 
law shall pass away together with this life. 

2. JList. An executive household officer under 
the feudal system. (Cf, Du Cange s.v. il/fwj- 
teriaks.') 

iSiS Hall-AM Mid. Ages (187a) 1 . 182 Prelates and barons, 
who surrounded themselves with household officem called 
ministerials. 1849 Kemble Sajrans in Eng. 11 . viii. 591 
They (the clergy] were called upon to take their place with 
other landowners, lords, or ministerials in the popular 
councils. 

■ HSiinisterialism (tuiinistloTializ’m). [f. prec. 

+ -IBM.J 

1. Partisanship of the ministry in power. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. II. 258 His unbending ministerlalism 
• .cut him off from Whig sympathy, Daily Hews 

38 July 4/7 An exaggerated MtnistcriaUsm is ill met by an 
exaggerated sectarianism. 

2. Tiie ideas and conduct characteristic of a 
minister of religion. 

3E84 Fullerton in Sword <.y Trowel jM\y 343 There are 
scores of men whose sole ambition seems to be to sink their 
manHne.ss in ministerialism. 

Ministe'rialisti [f. Ministeri.vl a. + -ist.] 
A supporter of the Ministry in office. 

' *793 Burke Policy 0^ AllUs'HVs,. VII. 152 note^ This was 
the language of the ministeriaiist&_ 3830 W, Irving in Life 
‘J* Lett, (1864) I. xxvii, 45s The visitors are men of different 
politics, though most frequently ministerialists. 3882 Times 
24 Oct. 9 Those Ministerialists who are not in oifice them- 
selves. 

( SCi^nisteriar'lity, nojtce-wd. [f. Ministeriai, 
a. 4 -ITY.] The quality or fact of being ministerial. 

3858 De Quincey Language Wks. IX. 93 It is a capital 
error, under the Idea of its mmisteriality, to undervalue this 
great organ of the advancing intellect. 

l&EIinisterially (mhnistlo'riali), adv. [f. Mi- 
KiSTKRiAL a. + -LY In a ministerial manner OF 
capacity ; as a minister (in any sense of the word), 
1603 Deacon & Walker Spirits 4- Divels 145 The hus- 
bandman (by applying and mixing wheat with earth,) may 
ministerially be saide to bring foorth the said wheat. 1652 
Gaule 207 Whether the good angels can do 

miracles? Ministerially’and mstrumentally they may, but 
not principally and authoritatively. ^ 375* J. Gill Trinity 
ii. 38 The angel of the Lord. .spoke in his own name, and 
not ministerially in his who sent him. 3848 C, A. Johns 
\Vcek at Lizard 201 My informant was called on to visit 
ministerially one of the . . persons . . , then . . lying on his death- 
bed. 1885 Law Times XX Apr. 42r/i [He] must have been 
acting judicially and ministerially. 

ItHinisteTialness. rare. [f. ifiNisTERiAL a. 
4 -NESS.J The quality of being ministerial. 

1836 PusEY in Liddon, etc. Life (1893) I. xvii. 403 The 
Ministerialness of the act consists in that it has pleased 
God that the absolution should be conveyed through a 
minister. 

lyUnisterie, obs. form of Ministry. 
lyEinisterin^ (mimistarig), vhl. sh. [f. ^Ii- 
NiSTKR V. + -ingI.J The action of the verb 
Minister; ministration, administration. 

<r338o Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 437 Prests shulden have 
beiere ordre in minstryng of sacraments. ^ 1530 Palsgr. 
583/t, I heale one by myny.strynge of medyeJnes to hym,ytf 
medicine. 1633 Bible Rom. xii. 7 Or ministery, let vs wait, 
on Our ministring. 3824 Lamb Elia Ser. il. Capt. yackson^ 
The anxious ministerings about you. X901 Macm. Mag. 
Apr. 412/2 The Church of Ireland clerg)’ as a rule do a deal 
of ministering to the Roman Catholic sick and poor. 

aitrib. i5« Covrrdale i Citron, x. 28 Some of them had 
the ouwRigbt of the mynistrynge vessell. 3566 {piile\ A 
briefe discourse against the out warde apparrell and ministring 
garments of the Popishe church* 
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MINISTBJESS. 


Win istering (mimlstarig), pph a, [f. Mi- 
nister T/. + -inq2.] That ministers or serves; 
serving as a subordinate agent; performbig help- 
ful services; administering, officiating. 

3535 Coverdale Heb. i. 14 Are they [jc. Angels] not all 
mynistrynge spretes ? 3654 Jer. Tavloe Real Pres. 71 The 
Greek Church universally taught that the Consecration was 
made by the prayers of the ministring man. 3764 Foote 
Mayor oj" G, 1. Wks. 1790 i. 162 Is it your Worship’s will 
that I lend a ministring hand. to the maim'd?' 3808 Scott 
Marm. vt. 30 O Woman 1 . .When pain and anguish wring 
the brow, A ministering angel thou ! 2886 A. Wf.ir Hist. 
Basis Mod.^ A'r/r*. (1889) 27 Though despotic, [both monarchs] 
were conscious of the ministering nature of their office. 

II HXilUSterilua (miuistleTiffmj. Eccl. [L. : 
see MiNisTBV.j 
1. (See quot.) 

1858 'Direct. Angl. 233 Mintsterium.' the Epistle comer 
of tlie altar. So called the Sacred Ministers preparing 
the chalice, &c., there when the elements are removed from, 
the credence. 

,2. The body of ordained ministers of the Lutheran 
church in any district, charged with the ruling of 
the congregation and the selection of candidates 
for clerical pi'efcrment. 

3881 PJnlatL Record No. 3457. 1 In to-day’s .session of the 
Lutheran Minislerium a report on Muhlenberg College 
showed [etc.]. x8&2-^SckaJp^s EncycL Relig. Knozul. HI. 
2126 Schmuker, S. S.. .was admitted into the ministry by 
the Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania m iBso. 

Ministership (mi-nistaj^p). [£ Minister 
sb. + -SHIP.J The office of a minister ; the position 
or fact of being a minister. 

• * 5 ^S Jewel Def. Apol. (1611) 412 How vainely you snap 
..now at our Superintendentships : now at our Minister- 
ships. 1742 H. \yALt>om Lett, to Mann 3 Mar. (1857) 1 . 137 
Think of his talking of making it dangerous for anyone else 
to accept the first ministership 1 2863 Daily Tel. 8 Oct., We 
are Obliged to write of Sir James Hudson’s I^Iinistership as 
a thing of the pa-st. 1872 Daily Nesvs i Oct. 5, I am not 
a footman, and the ministership you would give me under 
a r^lme such as this would be a menial office. 
Ministery, obs. form of Ministry. 
t Ministral, a. Obs. rare. [a. F. minisiral^ L. 
minislrdLiSi f. ll minister \ see Minister sb. and 
-At.] Pertaining to a minister or agent. 

3727 Bailey Yol. W^Minisirat^ belonging to a minister. 
2853 G. S. Faber Many Mojisions 305 When our Bodies 
shall be glorified, they will be capable . . of a divestment of I 
their glory) should such a divestment be . . necessary for 
accomplishing the minUtral purposes of the Deity. 

Ministralle, obs. form of Minstrel. 
Ministrant (mrnistrant), a. and sb. [a. L. 

ofwf«w/rff;'dto Minister.] 

A. adj. That ministers. Const, to. 

1667 Milton P. L. x. 87 Him^ Thrones and Powers, 
Princedoms, and Dominations minbtrant Accompanied to 
Heaven Gate. 37x8 Pope Odyss. x. 413 Ministrant to their 
Queen, with busy care Four faithful nandmaids the soft 
rites prepare. 3805 Southey Modoc itt'W. xil, The place 
To that despondent mood was mimstrant. 3873 B. Taylor 
Faust (187s) J. i. 31 The sweet, consoling chant, Which, 
through the night of Death, the angels mimstrant Sang. 

B. sb. One who ministers. 

3818 Keats Endym. i. 285 Strange ministrant of unde- 
sertbed sounds. 3874 S. Cox Piigr, Ps. xv, 323 The heavenly 
ministrants do, we know, look down on us with, .compassion. 
1884 Browning Founder of Feast 14 When* night by night 
..Rlusic was poured by perfect ministrants. 3885 L'pool 
Daily Post 23 OcL 4/7 Ministrants at the altar. 

t Mi'nistrate, Obs. Al.'^o pa.ppU. 6-7 Sc. 

mini3trat(e. [f, L. ministrat-y ppl. stem of 
ministrdre to Minister.] 

1, trans. To administer. 

*533 Bellf.nden tr, Lhy iiL xvi. (S. T. S.) II. 8 Clau- 
dius had complenit a litill bat na lustice was ministrate to 
him. 1559 in Tytler Hist, Scotl. (1864) III. 393 Their 
minister shall have full liberty.. to ministrate the sacraments, 
publicly and privately, 1639 Marq. Hamilton Explan. 
Meaning Oath <$■ Covenant 12 [They] refuse the participa- 
tion of the holy sacraments as they are now ministrate. 3727 
Bailey vol. II, 7 <? /l/r/rrr/ra/tr, to minister or serve. 

2. intr. To minister /t?. 

1887 Browning ParUyings. Furini 154 Learn how they 
ministrate to life and death. 

lUCinistration (mbnistr^-JwV [ad. L. mini- 
strdtibn-emy n, of action f. ministrdre to Minister. 
Cf, obs. F. ministracion ( 14 th c.).] 

1, The action {rarely. .axi act) of ministering or 
serving; the rendering of aid or service, 
a 3340 Hampole Psalter. Cant. 524 Crete thing he did til 
hur in quantile of grace, greller in mynystracyon of Aungell. 
238a WVcLiF 2 Cor. iiL 7-8 If the mynistracioun of deeih 
defformyd by lettris in stoones was in glorie hou not more 
the mynistracioun of spirit scbal be in glorie? 1560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane's Comm. 49 b, Let them not be covetous, nor 
for tbeyr ministration extorte money gredelye, a 1683 Owen 
True Nat. Gosp. CA.\Vks.3853 XVl.iio Ministration unto 
the poor of the Church, for the supply of their temporal 
necessities is an ordinance of Christ *7** M* Henry Daily 
Comntun. ii. (3847) 126 What a security is the ministration 
of those good spirits against the malice of evil spirits I 3875 
JowETT Piafo 1 . 206 Nor is anj' one to be blamed for doing 
any honourable .service or ministration to any man. 

+ b. Exercise of official functions. Obs. 

265^3 Hobbes Govt. Soc. x. § 15. 162 Content with the 
nomination of Magistrates, and publique Alinisiers, that is 
to say, with the authority without the ministration. 

+ C. Agency, instrumentality. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, DeP»R* xv,iv.(3495) 85 The vertues 


of the spirites werke their effectes in al the lymmes of the 
body by myny>tracion and seruyse of humours. 1553 Eden 
Decades 80 What so euer god by the ministration of nature 
bath created. ’ . - , : 

.2. spec. The. action of ministering' in religions 
matters; service as a priest or minister; pi. the 
services of ministers of religion. 

*535 Coverdale Acts i. 17 For he was nombred .with vs 
& had opteyned the felashippe of this mynUtracton. 1548-9 
[see Ministry 3J. 1660 South Serin. (1727) IV; i. 62 At the 
thirtieth Year of their Age they began their Levitical Alinls- 
tration. 2843 A R. C. Dallas /’ or/. Superintend. $ A snare 
had long been spread for us.. leading us to injure our means 
of usefulness, through a depreciation of order in our minis- 
trations.^ 1884 Law Times 14 June' 122/2 There should be 
a provision for religious ministrations. 

fb. A ministerial office or employment. Obs. 
3550 Crowley Waie. to Wealth (E. E. T. S.) 145 Ye have 
benefices, or other spirituall promotions, as you call iheym, 
for ye are ashamed to call them ministracions. 
f 3. The action of administering the sacraments,- 
justice, law, 'an estate or. revenue, etc.; adminis- 
tration ; occas. executorship.. . . 

e 3340 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) 25 Thes holy menne lefte 
not' witlerly the ministracion of the lokynge and the di- 
spendynge of worlJely goodis. 3422 £. E. Wills (E.E.T.S.) 
50, I wolc l>at he hape hem vpoii this condicion, .. bat he 
lete hem note off ministration of my_n other goode. 2432-50 
tr. Higden\^S\^ V. 109 The ministracion of baptym and 
of beryenge. 3439 E. E. Wills (E, E. T. S.) 128 Wich of 
hem as laboureth for the execudon of his wiJJ, and taketh 
vpon him mynystracion shall [etc.]. 3442 Rolls o/Parlt. 
V. 57/1 The ministration of the revenuez. 25x2 Act 4 
Hen. k'///, c. 20 i’rrawi/r, Your true Subgecies beyngin 
Compeny with hym for myn^tracion of your lawes. 1527 
RasteWs Abridg. Stat. 99 b, Any other that take vppon 
them the mynystracion of the forest. 3533 Deoeil. 

.ya/r/zr Wks. 3023/1 Their aulhorile in inimstracion of the 
sacramentes. CX550 Coverdale Calvin’s Treat. Sacram. 
etc. F j b, The mynislracion of holye baptime. Ibid.y The 
due ministracyon of holy wedloke. 3579 Fulke Heskins* 
Part. 309 Many corruptions, that were crept into the Church 
about the ministration of the cup. 

4. The action of supplying, providing, or giving 
(something). Const, of. 

3450-70 Bk. Quintessence 15 ]?anne comforte him wih 
mtnistracioun of oure quinte essende afore seid. 3547 
Boordr Health 2 The ministracion of pblslcke. 3862 
Tyndall Mountaineer, i. 3 The ministration of unwhole- 
some food. 3873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap 184 Yours 
the care I'hat any world . . be easy of access Through mU 
nistratlon of the moneys due. 

Ministrative (mi-Distrdtiv), a, [ad. L, 
*mimstrdliv-u$y f. ministrdre : see Minister v. 
and -IVE.] Pertaining to or of the nature of mini- 
stration ; affording service or assistance. 

18337. H. Newman Arians l v. (1876) 125 His mmistro;* 
live oflice in the revealed Economv[ of the Godhead, 1850 
Gladstone 11 . 105 When Minerva alters the personal 

appearance of Xeiemaebus, [etc.], .she uses no sign or minis- 
trative act. 

Ministrator (mimistr^itw). rare. [a. L. 
mutislralory agent-n. f. ministrdre: see Minister 
v.] One who ministers or administers ; f a testai* 
mentary executor. 

3523 Fjtzherd. Husb. § 365 Prayer, .must nedes be done 
in the chyrche by the mynystratours of the same before 
the people. 1559 Richmond Wills (Surtew) 132 Wbome 
I maike juntly together executores and rninistraiore.s of yts 
my last wyll and tesiamenL 3598 Durham Wills (Surtees 
No. 38) 332 Widowe Maire,. .lawfull minlstrator to hir laite 
husband. 1654 R. Codhisgtos tr. /us/ine xtii. 208 Who 
would therefore wonder that the world should be conquered 
by such ministrators. axjz^ North Exam. (1740) 74 The 
Law, and the Ministrators of it. 1884 Scha^y Encycl. 
Relig, Knowl. s.v. Angels^ They w'ere the ministrators of 
the law. 

t Ministrato’rioxisly, adv. Obs. rare'^K 
[fl late L. ministrdtori-ns (see next) + -ous + -ly 2.J 
In the capacity of an administrator. 

1583-83 Foxe a. Sf M. I. 432/* A man cannot onely minis- 
tratoriously geue any temporal or continuall gift, eyther as 
well to his naturall sonne, as to his sonne by imitation. 

tMimstratory, Obs. rarc-^^ [ad. L, 
minislrdtori-nsy f. ministrdtor. agent-n. f. minir 
strdre : see Minister v. and -oby.] Plaving the 
function of ministering. 

1625 Godwin Moses < 5 * Aaron (1655) 235 To shew bis 
roinistratory office, 

IVtinistre, -trele, obs. ff. Minister, Minstrel. 
2!fl!ixiistrer (mriiistrai). [f. Minister -f 
-ER 1 J One who ministers or serves. 

?X4.. in IPars Eng. in France (1864) 11 . 525 Officers 
royalle and mynystroures belongyng aftir the custome of 
Fraunce. 3509-10 Act i Hen. VHI. c. 16 § i Wages due 
. . to the Officers and Ministrours of the same. 1530 Falsgb. 

245/2 Mynistrer of justyce, xZjp Rew Monthly 

Mag. XLVIIL 219 My business Ia not with the sincere 

and con-Ncientious' ministrer of comfort. 

IKCiilis'tresS (mimistr^). [f* Mii^isteb sb.^ 

-ES8. Cf. F ministresse (Cotgr.).] A woman who 
ministers or serves. Also transf. and jig. 

1600 Hasp. Incur. Footes a j. Nature Mmine mmis^e) 
contendin/..to imprint in them ihe^s^e and forme of 
Diuinitie.^ 1662 J. Sparrow tr. 

eonl Perfect. 48 It should, as a Noble Ministresse or Maid 
of Honour to its Bridegroom the Soul, draw the Soul ther^ 
unto 17L AkLsioe?^. L 373 Thus vvas Beauty 

ffrtm^paven The lovely ministress of truth and good 
world x8ox C. £- Norton Dante's Hell xxlx. 

Ln The^ministress of the High Lord- mfallible Justice: 

obs. form of Ministering. 



• MINISTRY. - 

'Ministry (nii’Distri). Forms: 4mynysterye, 
-ie mynistdrie, minstri, 5-6 znynistery, 5-8 
ministery, 6 mynysteir? ministeree, minstirie, 
-trie^ 8 ministrey,- 6- mi- 
nistry. j 7 iinisten£f ad. L. ministerium 

office, service, LminisUr\ see Minister sb, Cf. 
F. mbnstlrt (i6th c.), Pr, miniUeri, Sp., Pg., It. 
inunsterio, Cf. Mister 

The action of ministering; the rendering of 
service; the performance of any office or labour 
for another. ^Tow only in religious use or coloured 
by association with this. 

233* Wycup Ezek. xliv. 14, I shal jeue hem porters of the. 
hous, in al the myny.sterie therof. c 1450 tr. De Imitaiione 
lit. xi. 78 pou hast ordeined also angels in to mannys mynis* 
xsaS PUs^. Per/, tW. dc W. 1531) 257 b, More plea- 
saunt was to hym y“ poore seruyee of his mortall creature.s 
than shold haue ben y« gloryous mynystery of aungels. 
c 1 555 Harpsfield Divorce lien. yill iCamden) 245 That 
woman doth not pertain to matrimony with whom .. there 
was no matrimonial ministry. 1576 Flesiing Pano^l, EpUt. 
354 The Oxe is a fellowe labourer with his raaister,. .so that 
wee findcspeciall benefiies redounding tov.Cjbyand through 
the vse of their ministerie. x68t-6 J. Scott C/tr. Life (1747) 
ill. 379 Another of those Ministries which Princes are 
obliged to render hu? Church, is, to chasten and correct the 
irregular and disorderly Members of it. 1777 Podebtson 
Hist. Amer, v. {1778) II. 112 People who were unacquainted 
with the ministry of domestic animals, or the aid of ma- 
chines, to facilitate any work of labour. 1892 Tennyson 
in Mcin^ (1897) II. 421 Sly idea of heaven is the perpetual 
ministry of one soul to another. 

1 2 . A mode or kind of service ; a specific de- 
partment of usefulness ; a function, office. Obs. 

1432-50 Ir. Hi^en (Rolls) III. 461 Whlche suppose bene* 
fites grauntede to vs for necessites as thynges grevous, 
seyenge he ministerys of artes as wickede thynges, destroy- 
enge at the laste the lawes off lyvynge. 1546 Langley Pi?/, 
Verg. De Invent.Vx^i.^'X.\\t.y that have excogitated ..any. . 
handy craftes or mtnisteries to the maintenance, aid and com* 
fort of the Body. 1553 Bale Vocac. gb, From the shippe, 
from y* costomchowse, fic from other homily ministerys, called 
he not y* stought, sturdye & heady sort of men. 1635-56 
CowLEV Daviaeis it. note 30 The daughters of Cocalus 
washt Minos at hisarrival in Sicilie. But the more ordin.ar3*, 
was to have young and beautiful servants for. this and the 
like ministenes. 2644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 75 It is not 
possible for man to sever the wheat from the tares. that 
must be the Angels Ministery at the end of mortall things. 
3 . The functions, or any specific function, pertain- 
ing to a minister of religion ; the action, or an act, 
of ministering in holy things. 

•2382 \VyclifC<j/. iv. 17 Se the mynisterie, that thou hast 
takun of the Lord, that thou fuIfiUe U. c 2400 ApoL Loll. 
33^ It semih God enionih to doctors and dekunls l^e 
minstri of presthed,and ofdekunhed, bat are netful. 2432-50 
tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 405 Seynte Pciyr ordeynede i\. bi* 
schop;>es at Rome, other t], helperes to hym . . to fullefiUe 
the ministery off pristes to the peple. 2548^9 (Mar.) £k. 
Com. Prayer^ Cemmunion (Rubric), The Priest that shal 
execute the holy ministery, .shall put upon hym the vesture 
appoincted for that ministraclon. X58S Marueck SA\ of 
Hates bQ2 In the Baptime, the outward ministerie or mysticall 
washing doth regenerate. 1622 T. Wilson Ckr, Dict.^ To 
Ptophesie sigCuihcth] .. to bee present at the publicUe mi- 
nistry, and partake in ihe^ Doctrine thereof, 1635 Swan 
Spec.M. (1670) 3XX A certain Priest .. was suspended from 
his ministry at the Altar. 2667 JIilton /^ L. vn, 149 This 
hign Temple to frequent With Ministerles due and solemn 
Rites. 2704 Nelson/Vj/. + Pasts r. xi. (1705) 233 Whereas 
the other .Apostles cho.se this or that Province as the main 
Sphere of their Ministry, St. Paul over-ran as it were the 
whole Roman Empire. 1868 AV, B. Marriott (/rV/^) Vesti* 
arivm Christianvm. The Origin and (jradual Development 
of the Dress of Holy Ministry in the Church, 
fb. A ministerial office or charge, Obs, 

. 2583 J. Udall Demonstr. Discifil. ii. (.Arb.) 24 A minister 
ought not lobe ordained before there be a ministery wher- 
vnto he is to be allotted. 

c. The ministration of a particular minister. 

2623 N. Rogers*?/#*. Piaeyardi 6 Z Many who haue heard 

the Woid with thee, beene of the same Parish, vnder the 
same .Mvmstery. 2879 Geo. Euor Thco. Such ii. 50 The 
roofs that has^e looked out. .below the square stone steeple, 
gathering thei^. olive-green mosses under all ministries,- 

d. Ihe office of minister of the church, or of a 
religious body or congregation. 

1824 Scott St.Konan'sxwx, Awcak constitution. .induced 
his p.-ircnts. . to educ.atc him for the ministry. 1S4S S. Austin 
KankPs Hist. Ref 11 . 37 He was reproached with having 
intruded himself uncalled into the minUiry. 1000 Daily 
Hcrus 22 Dec. 11/3 The Rev. A. B. has retired from the 
ministry of the M— Congregational Church. 

e. The body of nien set apart for spiritual func- 
tions in the Christian church or in any religious 
community. Now tare. 

2s66_A*<r. Privy Council Scat. I. 494 Hes asdgmt for sus^ 
Untatioun of the .said minuleric certanc vlciualcs and money 
..to be tane up and dispomt be the said Ministerie and 
ihair Collcciouns or Chalmcrlanis. 1578 I.indesay iPit- 
scoitic) ChrofU Scot. (S.T. S.) II. 315 The malst patrt of the 
nobilltic and ministrtc var in Edinburgh. 2604 £. GIkim- 
stoneI D' AcosteCs Uitt. huiiesx. xiii. 364 There were in 
them [sc. tern pics} places for the ministerie, colleges, schoolc<, 
and houses for priests. 1659 SouTitScnn. (1727) I. ilu 84 Wc 
have Christ consulting the Propagation of the Gospel; ..send- 
ing forth a MinUiry, and giving ihcnv a Commission. 2847- 
S4uiWEasTtR. (And in later Diels.) 2848 A. Thomson Orj^. 
Secess.C/uiSi Patronaj^c.. was the most effective instrument 
of pbcing a hireling ministry in the pulpits of Scotland. 

•i. The condition or fact of being employed as an 
executive agent or instrument; ngcncy, instru* 
mentality. Now only with religious colouring. 
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•2s8x LamuARdE Eirett. i. v. (2588) 28 All others .. be or- 
dained by the jneane of the great Seale, and by .the minis- 
tcrie of the L. Chauncellof. 1672 Cavk Prim. Chr. 111. ii. 
(1673) 264 Not by the Ministery of her servants , . but with 
her own hands* *705 Atterburv Seruu aS Oct. 29 The 
Ordinary Ministry of Second Causes., iz 17x8 Parnell Her- 
mit 231 'Twas my Ministry to deal the Blow, 2753 Smol- 
lett Ct. Pathoin (1784) 44/1 The messenger, doubly re- 
joiced ather atchievement, which not only recommended her 
ministry, but also gratified her malice^ returned to her prin- 
cipal. 2827 Coleridge Biog. Lit. xii. (2882) 220 This be- 
comes intelligible to no man by the ministry of mere words 
from without. 2802 A. PiiE^s Hoie-Bk. I. 24 Heroic be- 
lievers become such by the ministry of heroic pains. 

fb. (Good or bad) conduct as an executive 
agent. Obs. 

2700 Tyrrell Eng. II. 894 The Kingdom. .felt the 
Effects of their ill Ministery. • 

5 . The body of ministers charged with the ad- 
ministration of a country or state, f In the 18th c. 
often used without article. 

2710-XX Swift Lett. (2767) HI. 83 The ministry hear me 
always with appearance of regard. 2779 Wilke-s Corr. 
(i8o5)V,2t3 You told him, that you had voted with ministry 
as long as any man of honour could. 2792 Burke App. 
Whigs Wks. VI. 145 A Whig mtiiist^*, and a whig house 
of commons. 2795 — Regie. Peace Hi. Wks. VIII. 324 The 
arliament has a.s^entcd to ministry; It is not ministry that 
as obeyed- the impulse of parliament, a 2859 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xxiv. (1861) V. 224 The date from which the e^.^ 
of ministries may most properly be reckoned is the day of 
the meeting of the Parliament after the general election of 
1695. 1^5 Lo. Iddesleicii Lect. 4* £‘rx..(i887) 251 The 
Cabal Jlini-stry were in power. 2879 M«Orthy Own Times 
xxiii. II.' 186 Their existence as a Ministry was only' a 
question of days* 

6. With reference. to foreign n.itions : A minis- 
terial department of government; a minister and 
his associated subordinates. Also, the building in 
which the business of a (specified) government .de- 
partment is transacted. 

1877 T>. M. Wallace Russia (ed. 2^ 1 . 302 Immediately 
below these three institution.^ stand the Ministries, ten in 
number, ib/d. ^os The Governor .. is the local representa- 
tive of the Ministry of the Interior. 

7 . fitst. The name applied to the houses of 
certain religious orders; [med.L. ministerinm^ 

1889 W. Lockhart Ch. Scat, in C. 25 note^ Their [the 
Red Friars'] houses were called hospitals or ministries. 
Mi-nistryaliip. rare —^. [f. Ministry + 
-SHIP.] The office of a minister of state. 

2730 Pultenev in SwifPs Lett. (1768) IV, 249. I suppose 
it is not yet in your view to entail the ministryship in your 
familj'. ^ 

SSmitabund (mrnitabmd), a. rare^"^. [ad. 
L, minitdbiiitd^ns threatening, f. fre- 

quentative f. mindrl to threaten.] Threatening, 
2890 Sat. Rei>. 24 June 720/2 Mr*. Stanley, who passes, 
minitabund to Lord Salisbury, throughout the land. 
Minitant (mlmitSnt), a. rare'-^. [ad. L. 
minilatil-em, pple, of mmildni see prec.] 
Tlireatening, forming a menace. 

2854 R, G. Latham Native Races Russian Emp. 327 Azov 
was' made into a naval arsenal, minitant to tlie Crimea. 
Minite, obs, form of Minute sb. 

+ Mvnitive, a- Obs, rare^^, [aphetic form of 
Diminutive,] Diminutive. 
x6o» Narcissus (1893) 425 Loves little minitive god. 

Miniture, obs. form of Miniature. 

MixiiTim (mi-nium). Obs, exc. Hist. [a. L. 
mimttttt native cinnabaif; also, red lead.] 

1 . = Vermilion. Also atirilK 

^ 2393TnEYisA Barth, De P.R. xix. xxvi. (1495) 878 Minium 
is a red colour and the Grekis fouiide the maiere therof in 
Ephesym, In Spaync is more suche pigment than in other 
londes, 1604 E. G[rimstone 1 D'AcosttPs Hist. Indies iv. 
xi. 238 The .Anlients made great accompt of this ^[inium 
or Vermillion, holding it for a sacred colour. x866 H. Shaw 
A rt Ilium. 2 The useof minium, or vermilion, in marking. . 
particular words of manuscripts, is of very high antiquity. 

2 . = Red lead. Sometimes red minium. Also, 
•f* the colour of red lead. 

1650 J. F. Chym, Dict.y Minium is the Mercury or rather 
Crocus of Lead precipitated. 2665 Hooke Microgr. 52 
While, Yellow, Orange, iSIinium, Scarlet, Purple. x686 
AcLioNDv/’<x//r//V/^///7/j/r. 133 Inalitile Book of Designs. . 
1 have . . two or^ three little Things of his in Red hlinium. 
273a J. Pcele lyater-Colours i 8 The Minium, or Red Lead, 
is as hea\^ and strong a Colour a.s most we have. 1806 
S.MITH.SON m Phil. Trans. XCVI.267, I have found minium 
native in the earth. 288a A. S.HEBsciiELin AW//re No. 642. 
362 One or two ounces of powdered minium, or red*lcad. 

3 . transf. Red earthy matter resembling minium. 

1623 PurchaS Pilgrimage <1614) 90 The winds .. doe .. 

carry downc alongst the streame a great quanlitie of that 
red Earth or Minium of Libanus whereby it pas.selh. 2703 
Maundrell fonrn. fen/s. (1732) 35 A sort of Minium, or 
red Earth, washed into the River. 

Miniver (mi-nivsi). Forms: 3 menivleyr, 
meuuver, 3-5 menyvere, 3-4, 7-8 moniver, 
4 moyneveir, menevayr, -veyr, -voir, meni- 
vero, menuveyr, -voyr, menyvairo, 4-5 mene- 
vero, menyver, 5-6 menover, xoynever, 6 
mlniveero, 6, 0 minivere, 6-9 minever, 7 mi- 
nervor, 7, 9 dial, minifer, -fa, 9 mineveer, 6- 
miniver, [a. F. meuu'vair(S .{the, in Godef.), 

* the furre Mineuer; also, the beast that beares it * 
(Cotgr.) ; lit. * Utile vair* {menu D. minulits 
Minute rt., and vain see V.viu).] 


■ . . MINK, , 

1 . * A kind of fur used as a lining and trimmiof^’ 
in ceremonial costume. 

French lexicographers say that menu vairis the fur of the 
petitgrisy a variety of tiie common squirrel. What the Eng. 
;Hjni2>t?rmeant'm‘ear\y use is unceUain; some have su^ 
posed that it was the white fur of the Siberian squirrel ; the 
application may have varied at different times, but etym* 
ology would suggest that it^ ma<;t have .been an arlificuUy 
spotted or variegated fur, with a smaller pattern th.in that 
1 of voir. In 1688 R. Holme explains //rt/m’i:#*as*pl:iinuhite 
fur’, and this (notwithstanding C^tgrave's divergent ex- 
planation) may have been the meaning of the word as used 
with reference to the costume of. judges and the lower 
nobility in the i6-i7th c. In this sense the term W’as revived 
in the official, regulations for the. coronation of Edward VII, 
and it has since had some currency in the description of ths 
ceremonial costume of peers. 

Pured miniver^ miniver pnre^Nf, meniver Puri^ ‘povv. 
dcred miniver’; but in modern times the adj. has been 
misinterpreted as * pure white*. 

<2x300 Florizff Bl. 5x5 (Hausknecht) A mantel of scarlet 
Ip.aned al wij# meniver. 2377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xx. 237 For 
a mantel of menyuere he made lele malrimonye Departen 
ar deth cam. 1450 A’#;/. < 4 : /<2 7 b«#* (1868) 65 Her good 
and gay clothing and furres of grayl,] meniuere and letuse. 
Rolls of Farit. V. 505/1 Furres of Maltrones, Funes, 
Letyce, pured Grey, or pured Menyver. 2470-85 Malory 
Arthur xw. i. 593 A lykely knyghte and wel apparaylled 
in scarlet furred with myi euer. a 2548 , Hall Chron.^ 
Hen, VIII 214 The knfghles of the bath in Violet gounes 
with hoddes purfeled with Mlniuer lyke doctors. 1593 Drav- 
TON Eel. iv. 278 His Hood of Miniveere. 2622 Cotcr. s. v, 
Vair^ Menu Voir. Mineuer; the furre of Ermines mixed, 
or spotted, with the furre of the Weesell called Oris. 1647 
Ward Simp. Coblcr 76 It seems in fashion for you to., 
dapple your speeches with new quodled words. Ermins In 
Minifer is every mans Coat. x6W R, Holme Armoury hi. 
iii. 50/2 They [sc. Viscounts] har'e^ no Ermine on their 
]\rantle.s, but three doublings of I^Iiniver, or plain' While 
P'urr, the Baron having but two on the cape of his Mantle. 
1766 Entick London IV. 33 If they be of Cambridge, they 
wear white meniver. 2867 Jean Story Doom x\. 

214 And served in gold, and warmed with minivere. 190X 
Land. Gaz. 4 Oct. 6477 That the robe or mantle of the 
Peers be of crimson velvet, edged with miniver, the cape 
furred with miniver pure, and powdered with bars or rows 
of ermine (/. narrow pieces ot black fur). 

^ Recent Diels, attribute to the word the sense 
that belongs to menu vair in Fr. heraldry, viz. a 
fur distinguished from vair in that the shield metni 
vairhas six rows of spots instead of four. But this 
use has never been recognized in English heraldry. 

2 . t The animal from which the fur was sup- 
posed to be obtained (obs.). b. dia/. The stoat or 
ermine, Mnsiela erminea^ when wearing its white 
winter coat. 

1665 Sir T. Herbert TVav. (1677)289 Fursof Foxes, Sables, 
. . Miniver, Beaver, Otter, Squiirel and the like, a 2825 Forbv 
Voe. E. Anglia, Minifer, the white stoat or ermin. 2695 
P. H. Emerson Birds, etc.j Norf, 345 In winter, ofcourscj be 
[2c. the stoat] is often white, with a black tip to his tail— 
hence his name of^minifa*. 2895 Daily^ News 27 Nov. 6/3 
To this day the white stoat is called ‘minifer’ in Norfolk. 

3 . aitrib. and Comb., as miniver cap, hood, mantle, 
skin. 

2589 Rider BibUSchol., A*Menever cappe, rcdimiaduiu. 
2600 Dekker Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 I. 72 Shall Sim Eyre 
learne lo speake of you Lady Maggy? vanish mother 
Mineuer-Cap. 263a Mas.sincer City Madam iv. iv, You 
wore, .somlimes A dainty Miniver cap. 2393 Lancl. P. PU 
C. XXIII. 138 For a -*menyuer mantel he made leel main- 
monye Departe er deh come. 1656 Earl Monm. tr. Boc-^ 
calinCs Advts. fr, Parnass. i. x. (2674) 22 “Minerver-skinS, 
Sables, and other very pretious Furrs. , 

Minivet (mimivet). [Etym. obscure.] Any 
bird of the campophagine genus Pericrocotns. 

z86a Jerdon Birds of India I, 418 The Red Shrikes or 
Minivets (as Mr. Blyth has called them In the Museum 
Asiatic Society). Ibid. 425, I have found this Minivet ex- 
tensively speead throughout India'. 187 . Cassell's Nat. 
Hist. Iv. 30 The Grey Minivet [Pcricrocotus cinerens). 
x88q A. R. Wallace Isl. Life tit. 44 The brilliant little 
minivets are almost equally universal. 

Mink (miqk). Also 5-6 iny2ik(e, S minck, 
S-9 minx. [Found in Sw. as monk, tnenk, *a 
stinking animal in Finland*. (The word is app. 
not known as Finnish.) ] 

1 . The skins or fur of the animals mentioned 
below (see sense 2). 

1466 Mann. 4- Houselt, Exp. (Roxb.) 371 My mastyr bout 
of the .skynner of Bury .xx, mynkes prise xiij.s. viij d. 2530 
Palscr. 245/2 Mynkes a furre, minqnes. iMS Banc. Wills 
(1857) II. 63 My gowne faced withe mynkys and welled 
withe tawnye velvet. 2707 E. Chamuerlav.se Pres. St. 
Eng. 111. iL 256 Of Furrs, Filches,.. IVIincks, S.nbics, 40 
Skins is a Timber. 2883 I/nrpePs Mag, Dec. 90/1 The 

bewitching little muff trimmed with mink. 

2 . A small semi-aquatic stoat-like animal of the 
genus Pntorius*, originally, the European species 
J\ Uttreola\ but now more commonly applied to 
the American P. vison, also called mink-otter. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia il 27 WccscU, and Minkc<r wc 
know they haue, bccau«;e we haue Meuc many of lUcir 
skinnes. 1772 J. K. Fohsthr tr. Kahn s frav, N, Amer. 
II. 61 The EnglUh and the S\scdcs gave the name of Mink 
to an animal of this country. 279* I ennaj^ Arche fool, 
1 . ICO Minx Otter. 281a J. Sm™ Pr^t.ofCustomsfxfn) 
220 Its skin is bhackcr than that of an Otter. ‘as black as 
a Mink * being a proverbial expre^rion in America. 2839 
Penny Cycl. XV. 253/2 Mime, a name for the V ison-wcascl. 
2834 .Mc.Murtrir Cuvier's Anim. Kwgd, 6a M[usiela\ 
lutteola. Pall. (The Mink or Norek.) It frequents the 
banks <*f rivers. Ac,, in the north and cast of Europe... It 
i is the .Mini; of the United Slates. x^iFisheries E.thib* 
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£aiat. (fed. 4) 160 Specimens of Otters, Fishers, Minks, 
Musk-rats, \Veasels, Seals, 

3 . == Kingfisu d. 

x883 Goode Fishes 122 The King-fish, Menticirnis 

jubulosus^ also known as . . the ‘ Sea Mink^in North Carolina, 
(lilrib.t as mink head, shitty tail, throat,- 
i8xa J. Smyth Pract. 0/ Customs 11821) 220 Tklink skins. 
■1892 Daily Hews 15. Oct. 7/2 Mink tail Is much used by 
4bose who cannot afford sable. 1902 Ibid, 18 Dec. 4/2 The 
mink throat has pcetty white markings, whilst the mink 
head is plain brown. 

Hence Mi'nkery U.S,, a ‘kennel’ or breeding 
place for minks. 

1877 Codes Fur Anim, vi. 182 Mr. Resseque’s minkery 
consists of twelve stalls. 

Minks, obs. form of Minx. 

Minn i see Mind 

Minnaway: see Mina\vay(=s minuet); 
Minne, Minnekin ; see Min, Minikin. 
Minnem, Minner: see Minbi, Minnow. 
il Minnesinger (mim/sigoi). [Gen (also 
ininitesdnger) f. tninne love + -singer (also sdnger) 
Singer.] One of the German lyrical poets and 
singers of the 12th, 13th, and •14th centuries, so 
called because love was the chief theme Of their 
songs. Hence Ui'anesingin^ vbL sb. {aitrib.\ 
1835 E. Taylor (frVAO'Lays of the Minnesingers, or Ger- 
man Troubadours. Ibid. 199 I'he great fostering place of 
the Minnesinging art. 1829 Scott Anne 0/ G. iv. The 
fooleryof minstrels and strolling minnesingers. ^ 1871 Longp. 
in (1891) III. 176 Mr. ICroeger’s Specimens of the 
'Minnesingers, which 1 want him to publish. 

trasisf. i&^sLo.vgp. It^alterzwiderPo/'e/zwidxi, Round 
the Gothic spire, Screamed the feathered Minnesingers. 

Minnie (mi'ui), Se. and north, dial. Also 6 
mynnye, -nie, 8-9 minny. fOf obscure origin; 
perhi a child’s alteration of mammy,\ A familiar 
word for mother. 

X500-20 Dunbar Poems\^x\r. j 6 Sen that I borne wes of 
my mynnye, I nevir wowit weycht bot 50W. 1600 \V. \yAT- 

soN Decacordon (1602) 144 A lacke what ailes my minnle at 
me heigh hoe. i68x Colvil IVhigs Su^^lic, (1751) 158 My 
Minnie hath the lave on’t. 1790 Burns Tam GUn iv. My 
mxnnie does constantly deave me, And bids me beware o* 
young men. x8i6 Scott Au.tiq. :A, Light loves I may get 
mony a ane, But minnie ne’er anither. 1858 Kingsley An- 
dromeda, etc., My minnie bad me bide at hame until 

1 won my wings. 

Minnie, -nikin, var. ff. Minnow, Minikin, 

+ Mi*nning, vbl, sby Obs, [f. Min v, + -ino i.] 

1 . Remembrance, memory; memorial. 

c X350 Gen, Ex^, 3344 Moysen dede ful Se gemor, In a 
gold pot, for muning 3or. a 1300 Cursor M, 3196 pi dede 
m minnyng sal last at. Ibid, 25584 To haf mining o pi 
dede pat pou boght*sua dere, 13. . St. Erkenwolde 269 m 
Hors'tm. Attengl, Leg, (i88j) 272 More he menskes men for 
mynnynge of n^tes pen for al pe meritorie medes. c X400 
RtiU St. BenetxX'i.y. Sain benet cumandis .. pat ta pat 
faile in pekirke at te mtnning of pe sa(mes..sal [etc.]. 

b, A commemoration of a departed soul ; also, 
a peal of bells rung on such an occasion : see 
Mind sb. 5 b. 

ci4*o Anturs 0/ Ari/t. 23d (Douce MS.) Here hertly my 
honde, pes hesies to holde^^ Withe a mylUone of masses to 
make pe mynnyng. c X4(^ Tazvuelej^ Myst. xxxi. 158 Youre 
goodys ye shall forsake.. And nothing With you take Bot 
sich a wyndyng clothe; youre Wife sorow shall slake, Youre 
chylder also both, Vnnes youre mynnyng make. 1524 Test. 
Ubor. (Surtees) V. 188, I will that .. the said Sir William 
shall every yere cause a mynnyng to be rongyn, 

2 . Mention. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5169 Quar ar yee mas minning now 
P iosepb. Ibid, 8518 Childer had he wit wijfes sere O quilk 
i mak no mining here. 

. 3 . pi. Premonitory symptoms (of a disease) ; 
ss Minding vbl, sb. 2, Minging vbl. sb. i. 

X724 Bailey (ed. 2), Minnings 0/ a Disease, the previous 
or foregoing Symptoms of it. 

4. allrib. or Comb,, as minning-date, minning- 
day = Mind-day. 

a 1330 Syr Degarre 2 Hys wyvys mynnyng day. 1426 
Wilt 0/ Hyiou (Somerset Ho.), Memonale vocat, myneng 
day. 1S43 Lane, Wills (1857) J. 67 And y‘ every of thaf* 
foresayd xvij yeares that vj* viij** be dysposed upon an oby te 
or mynnynge day. 1556 Olde Antichrist 157 b, A certain 
nombre of masses, ceriayn mynnyng dates, certain meri- 
torious’ praiers. x66z Blovst Glossogr. (ed. 2), Minnyng 
days. 1777 Brand Pop. Antiq. (1849) 11. 314. 

*p Mi’Hiiillgf, vbl. sbi^ rare~~\ [f. *min vb. 
(f. Min a.) + *ing l.] Lessening, diminution. 

e 1357 Lay Folks Catcch. (T.) 135 Withouten ony merryng 
of hw modirhede, Withouten ony mynnyng of hir maiden- 
bede. 

Minnion, Minnite, obs. ff. Minion, Minute. 
Minnozn, obs. form of Minin. 

Minnow (mi*ni7u). Forms ; [4 Sc. menoun,] 
5 raenawe, 5-8 menow, (5 pi, menwus), 6 menewe, 
raenowe, 6-8 minew, 6-8, 9 dial, minnie, -ny, 
7 menow, mynnowe, minoe, -ow, 7~9 
now, 9 dial, or slang minner, 6- minnow. 
[Prob. repr. OE. ^mynwe wk, fem.= OHG. mune- 
wa, mwiua (?for *tnuniwa) glossing L. capedo 
i.e. capita, a fish with a large head. The recorded 
OE. mync str. masc. (pi. mynas) glosses L^ capito 
and mena ; it is not certain what fish was meant ; 
the L. capita is also rendered dlepula Eel-pout. 
.The forms, and perh. the application, of the word 


have been influenced by association with F, menu 
{poisson) small (fish). CL’Menise. 

The 8c. form^ menonn in Barbour may perhaps represent 
an AF. formation on the Eng. word. Cf, mod.Sc. tnenott, 
Mennom.] 

. 1 , A small' cyprinoid freshwater fish, Leucisciis 
phoxintis or Phoxinus . liEviSf common in the 
streams, lakes, and ponds of Europe. Often 
loosely applied to any small fish ; in Eng*, dialects 
chiefly to the stickleback {Gastrosiens'), . In the 
U.S. it is applied (sometimes with prefixed defining 
.word) to many different fishes of small size, chiefly 
cyprinoids; and in Australasia to fisKes^of the 
genus Galaxias, 

In early quots. the application of the name is uncertain. 

[1375 Barbour Bptcew. 577 Trowtis, clys, and als menov- 
nys.] ..14.. iVow. in Wr.-Wulcker 704/44 /f/c solimicus, a 
menawe. c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 54 Troujte, sper- 
lynges and menwus. 1496 Bk. St. Albans, FishiugishZ'pi 30 
The menow whan heshynith in the water, thenne isTie byttyr. 
1358 Act I Eliz. c. X7 § 4 Places where Smeltes, Lochc.s, 
Mynneis, .. or Heles, hathe been used to bee taken. x6it 
CoTGR., Freguereul, the little fish called, a Mennow. 1635- 
56 Cowley Davidets l 1024 The mute Fish witnc.ss no less 
his Praise. .. From Minoes to those living Islands, Whales. 
1668 Charleton Onomasticon 160 Phoxinus Lxvis, sen 
vnrius.. the Minow, or Minoe. 1706 Phillits (ed. Kersey), 
'Menoso, a little Fresh-water Fish, otherwise call’d a Cackrel. 
1787 Best (ed. 2)60 The minnow, though one of 

the smallest fishes, is as excellent a one to cat as any of the 
most famed. x8o8 Wolcot (P. Pindar) One more Peep at 

R. A, Wks. 1816 IV. 405 To move a mennow, who would | 
wish — In paltry brooks a paltry fish — While Nature offers ; 
him to roll a whale ! tSzo in Smithsonian Collect. (1877) 
XIII. IX. ). 32, 51st species, Red Minny, Rutilus ? Ruber. 
1877 Jordan ibid, 32 note, I add here a fine small fish, 
,.it is said to live in the small streams which fall into 
the Elkhorn and Kentucky. It Is a slender fish, only 

2 inches long... It is commonly called Red-minny. Ibid. 

30 note. Length [of Warty Chubby] from 3 to 4 inches, often 
called Minny. or Red-Fin. 1879 jEi-FERtES Wild Life in 

S. Co. 156 'X'he minnie, as the stickleback is locally called. 
x83o (iuNTHER Fishes 596 Other similar genera [rr. of carps] 
from the fresh waters of North America, and generally 
called ‘Minnows', arc Pimephales [etc.]. Ibid. 509 The 
‘ Minnow ' {Leucisens phoxinus), abundant everywhere in 
Europe, and growing to a length of seven inches. 1898 
Morris Austral Eng. s.v., Manga. .a New Zealand fish,.. 

It U often called the Whitebait and Minnov), 

b. transf. and Jig., as a type of smallness. A 
Triton of or among the minnows : one who ap- 
pears great by contrast with the insignificance of 
all those around him. 

1588 Shaks. L. L, L. t. i. 351 That low-spirited Swaine, 
that base M inow of thy Myrlh. i<5o7 — Cor. iii. i. 89 Heare 
you this Triton of the Minnowes? 1796 Lamb Let. to Cole- 
ridge 37 May (end), My civic and poetic compliments to 
Southey if at Bristol. Why, he is a veiy Leviathan of 
Bards l—the small minnow, I ! 1906 A. Noyes Drake it. 
in Blacktv. Mag. Apr. 470 Those five Smalt ships mere 
minnows clinging to the flanks Of that Leviathan., 

2 . Angling, a, A minnow attached to a hook in 
such a manner as to serve as a bait for other fish, 
b. An artificial fish made in the form and colour 
of a minnow, and used as a bait. 

x6x5 Markham Country Contentm. \. xiv. (1668) 72 His 
best bait is a little small Roch, Dace, or Menew. 1622 
Peacham Compi. Genii, xxi. (1634) 252 For your live baits, 
they are wormes of all kinds, , . Gudgens, or Loche<?, Myn- 
nowes, f<c. i5s* L. Barker 0/ Angling The 

angling with a menow for a Trout is a pleasant Sport. 
1655 Walton Angler 1. v. (i6di) 96, 1 have .. an artificial 
Minnow, .the mould orbodyof the minnow was cloth, and 
wrought upon or over it thus xvilh a needle, the back [etc.]. 
1767 Johnson in Ray's Corn (1848I 128 They will not only 
take a worm, or minnow, or other small fish, but swallow the 
bait with the hook down into the stomach. 1883 Pishcries 
Exhib. Catal.2i2 Flexible Minnows. . Caledonian Alinnows 
..Phantom Minnows .Protean Minnows. 1894 AVrwr 
22 Aug. 5/1 The fact that he [a salmon] bites at a fly or 
angel minnow is . . ascribed to anger. 

3 . attidb. and Covtb.,xs.^minnow-can, crate \ min- 
now-fisher, (rt) an angler who fishes with a min- 
now as bait; l^) one who fishes for minnows; 
minnow-fishing, fishing with a minnow for bait ; 
minnow-rod, a rod used for spinning with a 
minnow ; minnow-tackle, fishing tackle used for 
spinning a minnow; minnow-tansy, a dish of 
fried minnows seasoned with tansy; minnow- 
trace, a trace intended to carry a minnow. 

x8g3 Outing (U. S.) XXII. 86/2 The inside of her * minnow- 
can was lifted with care over the side. X883 Fisheries 
Exhib. Cnial. 214 Folding *Minnow Crate. x8<53 Atkinson 
Stanton Grange X52 The wonderful skill of a •min- 
now-fisher. 1895 Baileys Mag. May 358/1 There is no 
accusation of easy times that can be justly applied to the 
minnow-fisher. 1655 Walton Angler 1.^ xviii. (1661) 234 
The nimble turning of that [i.e. a stickiebag], or the 
Minnow, is the perfection of *Minnow-fidung. 2839 T. C. 
Hofland Brit. Angler's Man, iv, (1841! 70 The* first 
[manner of baiting with a minnow] .. » particularly calcu- 
lated for a clear water, as your tackle is finer than in any 
other mode of minnow-fisning. Ibid,, The '•minnow- rod 
.should be of bamboo cane. Ibid. 72 Various kinds of •min- 
now-tackle may be purchased. x6sS Walton Angler r. 
xviii. (t66i) 231 In the spring they make of them excellent 
•Minnow-Tansies. 1839 T. C. Hofland Brit. . Angler" 5 
Man. iv. (1841) 71 You must now prepare a *minnow-trace 
of three yards of gut, 

h. quasi-a(^’. Very small, tiny. 

1S24 Diddin Ziir* Comf. 623 The Cribc or.Iittle minnotv 
pockec.editions. - ' ’ 


Hence Hl'nnowy a., abounding in minnows. 
1826 Cam PiiELL^/V/(^^/i7U'err 23 What pictures of pebbled 
and minnowy brooks. 

dVtiiinuet, Minnum, obs. ff. Minuet, Minim, - 
Minny, dial, variant of Minnie, Minnow, 
Mine, Minoe, obs. ff. Mina 2, Mi.vnoiv. 
Minont, obs. form of Minim. 

■ Minor (mai-naj), a. and si. Forms: 3-4 
menor, 4 mynor, 4-g menour, 5 menoure, 
-owre, -eour, minore, 6- minor, fa. L. minor, 
nom. sing. masc. and fem. (netit. minus Minus, 
declension-stem minor-') smaller, lesser, junior, t: 
Indogermanic Toot *min- small : cf. L. minuHre, 
Gr; invoOdo, OE. minsian to diminish, OTetit. 
*««K:ufs less,'*»;/«7uisi)n- lesser : see Mm a. 

OFr. had menour (whence most of the JIE. forms) :-L. 
minorem accus., beside melndre (niod.F. utoindre) :-L. 
tuiuor. In early mod.Fr. the Latin word was adopted in 
special uses as mineur. Cf. Sp., Pg. menor. It. minore.) 

A. adj\ 

I. Friar ]\[inor,-\ Minor FHar'. aFranciscan. 

Renderingofmed.L. Fratres Minores, lit. * le.sser brethren *, 
the name chosen by St. Francis for the order founded by 
him, as expressing the humility which he desired its mem- 
bers to cultivate. Cf, B. x. 

The plural is now friars minor’, iotmztXy friar minors, 
friars minors, were common, 

1297 R. Glooc. (Ro 11 .s) 10241 peordre biganof frere menors 
l>ulke sulue ^er \i.e. 1210] ywis. CZ400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) 
xxxi. X39 Twa frere meneours of Lombardy, c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 333/t Menour frere, or frere menowre, (P. mc- 
nowre friyr), minor. ^ 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 140 
Tliough the frere minor gyue great example ofholynes •• 
yet [etc.]. 1633 Pacitt Christianogr. i. iii. (1636)93 The 
Wiers hlinors oncly, aie esteemed to be 60 thousand. 1670 
G, H. Hist. Cardinals ill. 1. 238 They elected Pietro Fi- 
lardo, a Minor Fryer. X727-5X Chambers Cycl. s.v. Friar, 
Franciscan, or grey, or minor, or begging,' friars. iS6a 
Chambers' sEncycl. iV. 5x8/1 The Franciscans were properly 
denominated ‘ Friars Minor ‘ (Fratres Minores). 

II. = Lesseu in various specific applications. 
(Not followed by than.) 

2 . Used as the distinctive epithet of the lesser 
(in various senses) of two things, species, etc., that 
have a common designation ; also applied to those 
members of a class that collectively form a sub- 
division as being smaller than the rest ; opposed 
to major. Chiefly in certain special collocations, 
many of which originated in med, or mod.Lalin ; in 
most of these lesser may be substituted. Minor 
canoitf excommunication, orders, prophets (see 
those sbs.). t A//w/'/lr//(?tti(CambTidge); a junior 
fellow. Minor planet \ one of the asteroids or 
small planets between Mars and Jupiter, 

X654 Trapp (title) A commentary., upon the xii Minor 
Prophets. 1670 Walton Lives iv. 21 He was made Minor 
Fellow in the year 1609 .. Major Fellow of the Colledge, 
March 15, 1615. X679-M Sccr. Serv. Money Chas, fas. 
(Camden) 92 John Tinker, one of tlie minor canons of the 
collegiate church of St. Peter’s, Westm^ 1683 J. Povntz 
Tobagozp The Bra2HTree...Bra2nieto,isaMinororJunior 
Braril. 285z G. F. Cim.mbers Astron. 1. i.v. 52 A numerous 
croup of small bodies revolving round the Sun which are 
known as the Minor Planets. 1863 Handbk. Chess ij* 
Draughts zo The Knight and Bishop, in contradistinction 
to the Rook and Queen, are termed minor pieces. 1899 
Allbutt's Byst. Med. VII. 765 The first fits occur during 
retarded dentition . .as very slight ‘ minor ’ attacks. 

b. In less definite sense ; Comparatively small 
or unimportant; not to be reckoned among the 
greater or principal individuals of the kind. (Not 
now used with reference to physical or spatial 
magnitude, exc, as this involves importance.) Often 
in minor poet. 

A favourite use with Sir T. Browne, and common in 
subsequent writers. 

1623 B. JoNSON Time Vind. (1640) 95 The unletler’d 
Clarke I major and minor Poet! 1643 Sir T. Browne 
bicd. 11. § I Neiiher in the name o( Multitude do I onefy 
include the base and minor sort of people. X646 — Pseud. 
Ep. V. xiii. 254 Petty errors and minor l.ipse.s, <11682 — 
7Vac/r (1684) 36 The providence of Nature halh piovidcd 
this shelter for minor fishes. 1693 Humouts Town 36 Gain- 
ing the Author .. Reputation . with the Elinor Crttlcks. 
Ibid, 106 Minor Authors, Beaux, and the rest of the illiterate 
Blockhead-s. «i734 North Exam. iji. vii. § 65 (1740 551 
The Troubles that fell upon the Minor Abhorren*. 177x1. 
yunius Lett. xlv. (1788) 257 The minor crliic, who hunts 
for blemishes. 1780 Burke Sp. Econ. Reform "Wks. III. 

262 These minor principalities. 1844 Stephens Farm 
II. 596 Thiee principal cross-rails .. besides a minoi-rail. 
x8^ Coruh, Mag, Dec. 745 A minor theatre. Ibid. 750 7 he 
minor parts will be mi>takenly rendered or slurred, ibid.. 
Your minor gentlemen may w.alk about in palatial drawing- 
rooms with hats upon their heads [etc.]. 1879 McCarthy 
O'wn Times xxix. II. 387 The air was filled with the voices 
of minor singers. 1B97 Speefittor 27 Nov, yji Herrick, 
Crashaw, Christopher Smart, and, in our own time.Rosscltu 
would be ranked as minor poets because of a certain aloof- 
ness from the great human concerns. 2899 A/tbuit sSyst, 
Med. VI. 751 In all minor neuralgias. ^ t 

fc. si. James (the) minor: « ot. James ihe 
Less (see Less a. 3). Obs. 

?I4.. Stnsyons of ferns. 5x5 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. 
(i88x) 162 This was James he mynoure. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 
Theveuot's Trav. i. 205 St. Jame^ the Minor, firet Patriarch 
of Jerusalem. X727-4X Chambers Cycl. s.v,. Thus wc say, 

St. James minor ; Asia minor. 

d. Fnt. In collectors’ names of certain moths. 

177^ M. Harris Eng. Lepidoptera 9 Beauty, minor. 1869; 
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E. NEWiiA>i Brit, MotJis 398 The Minor Shoulder-knot 

{Epun^ vviiittalh), 

e. Surgery. Minor operations^ those operations 

•which do not involve danger to life {SyiL'Soc, Lex, 
1S90): hence, minor operation ox operating instm- 
menty an instrument for the performance of such 
operations. Minor surgery^ the smaller operations 
required in the treatment of slight wounds and in- 
juries (/^/V/.). - , . 

i85a Catal, Exhib, ii. xvil. 125/3 Minor Operating In- 
struments, a complete set. A'tyioldis Catal, Burg, 

Jnstr, 45 Minor operation and hernia instruments. 

f. Football. A* try’ (intheRugby 

game). Also, see quot. 1899. 

1896 Field \ Feb. 172/a Ashford improving on the minor 
point by kicking a splendid goal. x8m Macnachten in 
Football (Badm. Libr.) 39 In the Eton held game there arc 
thus two possible points to be scored— first the major point, 
or ‘goal’,. .and the minor point, or ‘rouge three of which 
are equivalent to a goal 

3. Math t a. (See quot.) Obs, 

, 1571 Digces Paniom. iv. X iv b, The diameter of the com- 
prehending sphere being a line rationall, the Icosaedrons 
side L5 a line irralionall, called of Euclide Minor, Ibid. Y j, 
The comprehending spheres diameter being rational,^ his 
conteyning circles semidiameter is an irrational of that kinde 
which Euclide calleth Minor. 

b. Minor axis {oi oeo ellipse); the axis perpen- 
dicular to the major or transverse axis, and passing 
through the centre. 

Z862 Catal. Internal, F.xhih, II. xl 15 The difference 
between major and minor axis being *0x2 of an inch., 2885 
LEUDESDORFCr^«mrm*x/’n>/,Cr<?7«,27sT*hepolarreciprocal 
of an ellipse ihyperbola) with respect to a circle having its 
centre at a focus and its radius equal to half the minor 
(conjugate) axis Is the circle described on the major (trans* 
verse) axis as diameter. 

c. Minor determinant', a determinant whose 
matrix is formed from that of another determinant 
by erasing one or more tows and columns. 

■ 1850 SytVESTER in Philos. Mag. Nov. XXXVII. 365 Now 
conceive anyone line and anyone column to be struck out, 
we get.. a square, one term less in breadth and depth than 
the original square ; and by varying in every possible 
manner the selection of the line and column excluded^ we 
obtain, supposing the original square to consist of n lines 
and n columns, such minor squares, each of which will 
represent what I term a First Mmor^Determlnant relative 
to the principal or complete determinant. Now suppose 
two lines and two cojumns struck cut from the original 
square. . . These constitute what I term a system, of Second 
hlinor Determinants^ and., we can form a system of 
minor determinants by the exclusion of r lines and r columns 
4* Logic. Minor term \ the subject of the con- 
clusion of a categorical syllogism. Minor premiss^ 
proposition', that premiss of a syllogism which 
contains the minor term, 

1581 J. Bell Haddon's Austu. Osor, 153 For the same 
purpose the minor proposition mu>t bee denyed. 1650 Bax* 
TER Saints* /?. 11. vi. § i (i6sx» 250 The hlajor Proposition 
will not sure be denied... All the work therefore will lie in 
confirming the Minor. xji'j-Jix Chambers C^ci, s. v, Sjrl* 
logw/t, They [t. e. the two propositions of a syllogUml are j 
both called. jJrtfnifjrs. .and. .both axe called antecedents^ j 
only the first the majors and the latter the minor. 1827 
Whatelv Logic iii, (cd. 2) 96 The proper order is to place 
the Major premiss first, and the lilinor second ; but this 
does not constitute the Major and Minor premises; for 
that premiss wherever pLoced) is the Major which contains 
the^ Major term, and the Minor, the Minor. 1843 Bogie 
II. ii. § x The premiss. .which contains the middle term and 
the minor term is Ctalled the minor premiss of the syllogism. 

6. That constitutes the minority. Also rarely in 
predicative use; In a minority. 

1642 Chas. I Ansju. to Printed Bk. 13 That the iMinor 

f art of the Lords might joyn with the hlajor part of the 
louse of Commons. 1659 Baxter AVv Cat/t. xx. 99 If a 
minpr paity . .may step into the Tribon^.and pass sentence 
against the CathoUck Church [elc.1. 1774 T, Hutchinson 
Itiarv 3 OcL, A person had the major vote for Alderman... 
Another person, had tljc minor vote in the election. 17^ 
Jefferson JFW/, (1859) IV, 150 There may be an equal 
division where 1 had supposed the republican vote would 
have been considerably minor, ibid. 152 In every other, 
the minor will be preferred by me to the major vote, 

■6. Mas. a. Applied to intervals smaller by a | 
chromate semitone than those called major; as ■ 
utinor thirdy sixths seventh (and sometimes minor j 
fourth o^wiXffthy more usually called diminished 
or imperfect). Hence also applied to the note 
distant by a minor interval from a given note. 
Also, in acoustical theory, applied to the smaller 
of two intervals differing by a minute quantity, as 
minor tone (vibration rauo V** being less by a 
comma tiian the major toiUy ; so, occasionally, 
minor semitone (usually calW chromatic semitone). 

"b. .Applied to a common chord or triad contain- 
ing a minor third between the root and the second 
note; hence to a cadence ending on such a chord. 

O. Denoting those 'keys, or that mode, in which 
the scale has a miner third (also, usually, a minor 
sixth, and often a minor seventh). (In naming a 
key, minor follows the letter, as A minor.') 

1694 \V. lIotncR Harmony (173*) 4 ? If A to B [Icng^s of ' 
•Mringsl be a* 6 to 5, they sound a Tribcimtonc, or Third i 
i^linor. 50, J sound a ’niird Major,.. J a Sixth ^Minor. j 

Ibid. X14 There arc two sorts of Tonc-s; viz. Major and 1 
Minor, .. Tone Minor(io to 0) .. is the difference bciw;ecn 
TbinJ Minor and Fourth, ibid. 121 From F to ^bti^ a } 


Minor Herailbne, ss'to 34. /bid. 120, 7th Minor. .0 to S* 
1742 North Life IM. Kpr. GuUjjord 298 He Holder) 
makes great ado about dividing Tonw Major, Tones Iilinor, 
Dieses and Comm;^ with the Quantitiesof them. 1777 Sir 
W, Jones Ess. Imit. .Arts Poems, etc, 200 The minor mode 
of l3 is tender. 1776 Burnev Hist. Mas. I. Diss. i. 10 All 
the ancient modes were' in what we should call minor keys. 
X797 Encyct. Brit, ied.3) XII. 5x1 note, Thus far we have 
only treated of fifths, fourths, thirds major and minor, in 
ascending. Ibid.^s^fz The first are called perfect chords 
major, the second perfect chords minor. x8xi Busbv Diet. 
Mus. s.v. Key, The natural keys of C major and A minor. 
1855 Browning Lovers* Quap'el xvlil, ,SVe shall have the 
word In a minor third There is none but the cuckoo knows. 
1878 W. H, Stone Sci. Basis Music v. § 83, J = Minor 
Semitone. x8^ E. Prout Harmony <ed.io)viL§ 171 This 
form is known os the Harmonic Minor Scale, the other two 
being called Melodic Minor Scales. 

. d. Minor chords and kejs, as compared with 
major, have usually a mournful or pathetic effect; 
hence various figurative allusions. 

i86g T. H. Hiccinsom Army Life 222 This minor-keyed 
patho.s used to .seem to me almost too sad to dwell upon. 
1874 BuRNANa My Time xvi. 142 His conversation was 
pitched in a minor key.^ 1900 Daily Nesvs 17 Oct. 4/7 
— 's address.. •was pitched in a painfully minor mode. 

. 7. Following the sb. qualified.* a. In certain 
combinations correlative with similar combinations 
of Majob, e. g. guint, tierce minor, bob-tnittor; 
see Quint 5b.‘\ Tierce, Bob b. In boys* 
schools, appended (as a Latin adj.) to a surname 
to distinguish the younger (in age or standing) of 
two namesakes. (Abbreviated mi.') 

X79X in Eton School Lists 1791-1850 (1863) 2 Mr. Douglas 
ma, Mr. Douglas mi. 1832 Rowcroft Conf. Etonian 1 . 
Tt A member of the fifth form, Green minor by name. 1899 
E.pHiLLroTTS Human Boy kA, 1 bet she will, when Corkey 
minor turns up. 

ill. 8 . Under age ; below the age of majority. 
Now rare. 

1379-80 Reg. Privy Council Scot. III. 272 We, being ylt 
minor, within the alge of fourtene yt.iris., annuli all the 
saidis infeftmentis. 1597 Skene De I’crb. Sigm s.v. //<?• 
magiuut, [Homagel sulde be maid bi the vas-sall being 
minor, or maior, to his ouerdorde. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII 
14s Ac which time neuertljele-vsc the King was Minor. 1658 
StR T. Browne Hydriot, il. 9 Many . .were persons of minor 
age, or women. X7<^-6a Hume Hist. Eng. I, xiv. 351 A wife 
..had made her minor soji an instrument in this unnatural 
treatment of his father. x8i8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) IL 
273 The public security., was thought incompatible with a 
minor king. 18^4 H. H. Wilson .SHL ittdia ii. x. II. 431 
A regard for the interests of the minor Raja. 

B. sb. [The adj. used eUipt^ 

1. A Franciscan friar. Cf. A. i. Also Comb. 
Minor- Observantine = Obsebvantjne. 

13.. Poem Times Edvj.ll 163 in (Camden) 331 

Menour and Jacobin. And freres of theCarme,and of Seim 
Austin, a 13*3 TrenialSt. Gregory \\ xxi Anglia Xlfl. 303 
To mynor ne to frere Austyn To caryne [read c.irmej ne to 
Jacobyn. CX330 R. Brunkb Chron. (1810) 350 He sent for 
Jon Comyn, pe lord of Badenauh; To Dounfres suld he 
come, vnto be Minours kirke. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys 
(Roxh.) 301 He. .to the mcnours ordrewenl. <1x550 Bale 
K. 7b/Kt'x(Camdcn)i8Jacobytes,Mynors,'\Vhyg!it Carmes, 
and Augustynis. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng, IL S82 TJje 
Preaching Friars and Minors exhorted him. 1761 Ann. 
Reg. 146 In the neighbourhood of Bagni. .three convents of 
the brothers of ^linoc-obseivaniinsof tbeoxderof St, Frauds. 

2. Logic, The minor term or the minor premiss 
or proposition of a syllogism. 

c 13^ Wycuf Whs, (1880) 382 Gabriel schal blow his home 
or b^i ban preuyd be mynor. 1540 Coverdals Conftt. 
Siandish g viy. Of an cuell Maior and Minor folowelh a 
weake conclusion. x66o^ Bond Scut, Reg, 246 The Major 
no man can deny, the Minor is inviolable, and the Conclu* 
sion perfect and sound. 17H in 10/A Rep. Hist. MSS, 
Comm, App, v. 175 The minor, or the assumption, is uncon- 
troulaUle. 1840 Macaulay Clive Ess. (ed. Montague) 11. 
463 Here the Commons stopped. They had voted the 
major and minor of Burgoyne’s syllogism ; but they shrank 
from drawing the logicaf conclusion. 

3. A person un«ler (legal) age; = Infant 2 , 
x6z2 XiAWTsWhy Ireland, etc. 83 King Richard the second 

. . for the first tenne ycares of Ins raigne was a Minor. 1771 
Smollett Humph. Cl. 3 Junc^ My uncle then gave him to 
understand that I was still a minor. 2848 Kingsley i'a//;/'x 
Trag. HI. iii, 143 The minor’s guardian guards the minor’s 
lands. 189a Gillespie Bar's Priv. Internat, Laiu (ed. 2) 
3x2 A Dutch minor, -who is by the law of Belgium major, 
cannot dispose of his real property in Belgium without [etc.]. 

transf. andyf^. c 1680 Beveridge Serm. (17291 I. 35 Our 
chri’^tian being thus confirmed he is now looked upon in the 
eye of the church as no longer a minor. 

4. Mus. i?hoit iox mvwr key, mode, etc.: see A. 6. 
X797 Eneycl. Brit. (cd. 3) XU. 547 note. Such a piece is. . 

upon A, with ro>, la, and its minor, 1842 Jedu Led. Cathe- 
dral Serv. ii. 15 A judicious use of the ^well and a change 
from majorto minor in the course of the Ps.aim. 1844 hiss. 
Browning Drama of Exile Poems 1850 1. 83 Floated on a 
minor fine Into the full chant divine. 

b. In figurative or allusive use : see A. 6 d. 

1844 Mrs. Brow.n'inc Perplexed Music Poems 1850 I. 
p9 The strain unfolds In sad, perplexed minors. 1873 
Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap^ 268 Over this s.amplc would 
Corelli croon, Grieving, by minors, like the cushat-dove. 

6. iVat/i. a. Arith. = SuniiiAUEND. Obs. 
x6xa^ Colson Gen, Treas., Art Arithm. B bb 2 b, Of Sub- 
straction.. .The first number is to be called ilic.J/ait;r,groAsc 
sum, sum total, or superior number.. .The second is named 
.lff«o^..,Thc third is called the Remaincr. 
b. Minor of a determinant « minor determinant 
(see A. 3 c). 

1850 Sylvester in Philos. Mag. XXXVII. 366 The whole 


.of a .system of rth minors being zero. Ibid., We'shall tas# 
only to deal with a system of Jirst minors, 

G. A name for moths of the genus Miana, 

1843 Humphreys & Westwood Brit. Moths 1. 179 Miana 
lilerosa. (the rosy minor). Miana strigilis (the marbled 
minor). 1862 F. O. Morris Brit, Moths II. 115-117. 

7. - Football. A minor point. ' 

' X890 Stratford on Avon Herald 24 Oct. 2/t No other 
points being scored, the ‘good old second ’ were left victo. 
rious by i try and 2 minors to x minor. 1896 Field i Feb. 
171/3 The bid for goal led to a minor being conceded by 
the visitors. 

8 . In bojs’ schools; One’s younger brother or 
^ minor ’ namesake, 

1863 IHemync) Eton School Days vli. 82 Let my minor 
pass, you fellows Here, Chudleigh, just make room there, 

9. Short for * minor theatie’, ‘minor work’. 

1837 T. Hook yack Bragx\\\, She is engaged at one of 

the Minors, and calls herself, in the bills, Roseville. <11349 
H. Coleridge .£‘xx.(x85i) II. 153 Why is this play set down 
among Shakspeare’s minors? 

!M!inor, obs. or erron. f. Mina 2 , Mineb, Minot. 
Minorage (mai-noreds). [f. MiNOit + -AGE.] 
The condition of being under age ; minority. 

x883 E. Salt Hist. Statulon 84 During the minorage of 
the heir. 

Minorale, •all, obs. forms of Mineral. 
t IKCinorand. Aritk.' Obs. [ad. med.L, 
randtis (sc. gerundive ol minbrare; see 

next.] = Minuend. 

1709-29 V. MANDEY.^'j/.iJ/a//L,^rzM,i3Thc Reinalaec 
added to the Subducend, if the Sum makes the Minorand, 
'tis right. 

1* lilli'n orate, v,. Obs, [f. med.L, mimrai-, 
ppl. stem of minordre to diminish, f. L; minbr-m 
less ; see Minor.] irons. To diminish, depreciate. 

*534 Act 26 Hetu VIII, c. 6 § xi This present acte.,sb.ill 
not extende. .to. .or minorate any liberties., or auciorltie of 
any lorde marcher. 1623 [see MiNiMATEt'.j. 1628 A. Leigh* 
TON \n.Ca7ndenMise.\ll.^. vi, Magnanimious Henry whom 
we do not name to minorate the parts of our present Sovc* 
raigne. 1682 Sir T. Browne C/ir. Mor, ill. § 10 Forget not 
how assuefaction unto anything minorates the pa'islon from 
it, 1727 Bailey vol, I i, Miuoraied, diminished, or made Ika 

t Miuora'tiou. Obs. [agent-n. f. mediL. 
minSrare : see prec. and -atiok.] 

1. A lessening, diminution. 

1607 Walsall Life Christ C 4, This willing minoralion 
and exinanition of himselfe. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. jt. v. 86 The Loadstone, whose cfflucncics are both 
continual), and cocnmunicable without a'minoratlon of 
gravity. 2649 JcR. Taylor Ct. Exemp. i.^Ad Sect, v, 58 
The e;(cu.';e and mlnoratlon of our actuall Impieties. 16^ 
Phillips, Mmoration, a diminisbing, or making less, 1856 
in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

2. Mild purgation by laxatives. 

1684 tr, BonePs Merc. Compit. vx. 229 Some mmoration of 
the crude matter must be procured first by Ciyaters. 

t Mi'norative, a. and j:^. Obs. [f. Minorate 
V. r -ivE. Cf. F. minoratif (Cotgr.),] a. adj. 
That diminishes or lessens. Of medicines : Gently 
laxative, b. sb. A gently laxative medicine. 

*543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. \x. Add. 225 ClysUrt 
sometymes do supplyc the rowme of minoratyve medicines. 
2633 Hart Diet of Diseased iii. xiv. 284 When . . wee fcare 
lest nature faint before perfect concoction, we may some- 
times use a gentle minorative. X747 \T. Astruds Fevers lx's 
Nothing but minoralivc apozems should be ordered. Ibid, 
232 Others give minoratives more frequently, 
imiuorca (minp-ika). Also 9 Menorca. [Sp. 
Menorca^ The name of the second in size of the 
Balearic islands. Usedir//;'/^., as Miuorcafowl (also 
MinorccC), a much esteemed black variety of the 
domestic fowl introduced from Spain; Minorca 
holly (see quot,). Hence MlnoTcan and tlie equb 
valent f Minorquln, f Menorquine [Sp. Menor- 
gui/i], • a.' adj. of or belonging to the island of 
Minorca; b. j^. an inhabitant of Minorca; also, the 
language of the inhabitants of Minorca. 
276oS.mollettC<j«/i«. Hist. Eng., Geo.Il, ann. 1756 1. 327 
Fiveand twenty Minorquin bakers were hired. 2785 Gentl. 
Mag. LV. t. 66 The Minorqulns, when they see an English- 
man, follow him. Penny Cycl. XV. 97/a In character and 

manners, the Menorquincs resemble the natives of Mal- 
lorca. 2848 E. S. Dixon Oni. & Dom. Poultty 251 In North 
Devon they call the Spanish Fowls ‘Minorcas*. 1853 
Naturalist III. 225 Ilex Balearica, the Minorca Holly; 
.1 very distinct variety of the Common Holly, being readily 
distinguished by its* yellow green leaves. x^x-ji^Sekaf* s 
Encycl. Relig. Ktiowl. HI. 2065 During the British sway, 
a number of Minorcans and Greeks were introduced by 
Mr. Turnbull [into Florid.'i). 2807 BachotDela Bf.be AVri' 
Poultry Guide ii. 38 Blue Andalusians, black Minorcas, and 
white Leghorns, ail unIversJly admitted to be prolific laycrsl 
Minoressl (mai’norts). Obs.cs-c.Hisl. I'orras '. 
4 menouxesae, 5 monorosaa, 7 minoroaa. fMK, 
vienouressc, a. OF. tneitouresse, !, menour Mikob 
sb. I : see -E33. (In med.L. minorissa.)\ A nun of 
the second order of St. Francis, known .is Poor 
Clares, whose house outside Aldgate gave its 
name to the sVinories, a street still c.xisting in the 
City of London. 

Suslers Mc!urcsses{finol. i,50 ‘s after OF. J£««rj me- 
ueuresses. , . 

*395 F. E, Wills 7 The Rchgiousc Wommea the 

Mcnourc.sscs dwell>'tiKBc withouic algaie of london. 1451 
Rolls of Parlt. V. 224/2 The Abbes^c and Covent of the 
Sust<Ts Mcncrcs»*<s withoute Algatc. 2632 Weever Anc. 
Funeral Men. 753 These Nunnes were of the order of S. 
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MINSTBALY. 


Clare, and called Minoresses. 1897 Cath. Diet. (ed. 5) 726/a 
The first monastery of Franciscan nuns or Minoresses formed 
in England (1293) yvas outside Aldgaie. 

[f. Minor 

+ -ESS.] A female minor. 1882 in Octi-viE. • 
IKCinorist (msrnorist). rare^^^, [f. Minor + 
-1ST.] - Minorite sd, i. 

1836 Tracis for Times No. 75- 9 The Fratres Minores 
(Minorists or Franciscans) adopt^ the new usage, 
Sliuorite (msrnoroit), and a, [^. Minor 
+ -ITE.J A. sb, 

1. A friar minor or Franciscan. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. II. 41/2 Malachias, the minorit 
or greie frier. 1613 Pukchas Piigrimage (1614) 427 lohn a 
Monte Coruino, a Minorite, 1760 Jortin Ernr/n. II. 118 
Then follows a short letter to some Minorites, Who defamed 
Erasmus. 1883 Jessop in ig.Vi CetiL July 99 T’he Mino- 
rites were the Low Churchmen of the 13th century. 

2. f a. A person of minor rank b. allu- 

sive nonce-use. One busied about minor matters. 

164A Milton Areop._ (Arb.) 41 Our inquisiiurient Bishops, 
and the attendant imnorltes their Chaplains. /ex67oHacket 
Ab^, Williams 11, 11693) 102 The' Respondent takes no 
notice that a Bishop wrote the Letter : For why not rather 
some Minorite among the Clergy? 1807 Southey Espri- 
ella's Lett. (1814) I. 233 The ordinary pursuits of rrmnUind 
are not as innocent as that of these experimental Minorites 
or Minims. 

. B. adj. Of the order of Friars Minor. 

1563-^ Foxe A.^^ M. (1596) 236/2. The order of the 
minors or minorit friers descended from one Francis, .of. . 
Assisium; 1598 Hakluyt Vo^f. I. 53 A Frier Minorite, 
called Simon de Sanct. Quimin. a 1604 Hanmer Chron, 
Irel. (1633) 73 There ivas another Livinus a French man^ a 
Fryer minorite. 1766 Entick Lotid'ni IV. 3x0 On the sciic 

J. there anciently stood the abbey of Minorite nuns. 189a 

K. Gould Canversat. Ddllinger x. 245 S. Bonaventure, 
a member of the Minorite order. 

lUIillOrity (minpTitii. [ad. F,^ minoriii or 
med.L. minontds^ f. L. mimr-em Minor : see-iTV. 
Cf. Sp. minoridady Pg. minoridadet It. minorii<i.'\ 
•J*!. The condition or fact of being smaller, in- 
ferior, or subordinate. Obs. 

1533 More Answ. to Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1051/2 The 
minorilie, and the obedyence y^ the scripture speketh of in 
Christ, is all ment of his manhod, 1592 Kyd Sat. ^ J^ers. 
IV. ii. 63 What, art thou tfiat petty pigmie that chalenged 
me at Rhodes, whom I refused to combat for his minoritie? 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. vi. 117 'I'here may, I 
confes.se, from this narrow lime of gestation ensue a mi- 
nority, or smallnesse in the exclusion. J727*S< Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. Character; L Is the sign of minority, 

2. The state of being minor or under age ; the 
period during which a person remains under age ; 
nonage: \ within minority., under age. 

1547 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1 . 78 Di-ipensand with thair 
minorite and less aige,. .without payment ofony teind penny. 
1579-80 North Plutarch., Comp. Theseus fi Rom. (159s) 45 
Theseus. .stoleawaye Helen in hir minoritie, being nothing 
neere to consent to marrye. X617 iMoRvso.v lint, m. 217 
The Pupilh.is held under dales or in minority till he be 
twenty one yeres old. 163a Lithgow Trav. i. 7, I, .being 
young, and within minority. 164* Fuller i/oly ff Prof, 
Si, V. xviii. 433 The minority of Princes ought not to lessen 
their Subjects reverence unto them. 1751 H, Walpole 
Zr/jf.-(i846) II. 404 It is become the peculiarity of the House 
of Orange to have minoritie.^. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 76 A youth in England, emerging 
from his minority. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. § i. 265 The 
long minority of Henry the Sixth, who was a boy of nine 
months old at hb father’s death. 

+ b. T'he early part of life, youth. Obs. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. ix.415 Such a man can neither seduce 
hb minority with ill examples, nor ma»Te his wa-xen age 
with a false impression. 1728 R. Morris Ess. Anc, Archit. 
p. xix, A Principle imbibed in Minority, 
e. transf, and^^. Now rare. 
x6ix Donne Anat, World, ist Anuivers. (1625) 12 When 
Stag, and Rauen, and the long liu’d tree..dy'de in mino- 
ritee. 1631 Weever Auc. Funeral Mon. 160 An old booke 
in broken English, which crept into the world in the mino- 
ritie of Printing. 1632 tr. BrueCs Praxis Med 59 This 
disease.. doth sticke clO'C to ^the patient, vnlesse it bee 
taken away by medicines in its minority. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. i. vij. 25 Yet are our authorities but 
temporary and not to be imbraced beyond the minority of 
our intellectuals. 1653 Milton Hirelings Wk.s. 1851 V, 
373 For the Magbiraie.,to make the Church hb meer 
Ward, as always in Minority, .. is neither just nor pious. 
17^ Young Ht. TIu vi. 616 In this her dark minority, bow 
toils. .the human soul ! 

3, The smaller number or part ; a number which 
is less than half the whole number; spec, the 
smaller party voting together against a majority 
in a deliberative assembly or electoral body. 

1736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet., Minority (le'iser number). 
*755 lu Johnson. 1789 Burke Corr. 11844^ HI. 95 We are 
aminority; but then weare a very large minority, 1790 — 
Fr. Rev. (ed. 2) 186 In a democracy, the majority of the citi- 
zens is capable of exercising the most cruel oppre^ions upon 
the minority. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 137 The 
tone of men, who are conscioiLS that they are in a minority. 
i8i8 Macaulay Ess., Hnllam ad fin., Conspiracies and in- 
surrections in which small minorities are engaged. i 83 < 5-94 
yi.SvEiiCZR Au/obiogr, lIJiii. 29811 is my habit to say what 
I think, though I may so show myself one of a very small 
minority, or even a minority of one. Allbutt's Syst. 

Med. V. 1004 The insufficiency of the mitral valve, which 
occurs in a minority of cases of exophthalmic goitre, xgoj 
R. D. Shaw Pauline Ep. ii. i. 86 Alen of pure Gallic blood 
must in Paul's time have been greatly in ine minority. 

. 4 . In voting, the number of votes cast for or by 
the party opposed to the majority. 


. 1774 Burke 4^. 7 a.*r.AVks.JII. -414 The minority 

did not reach to more than 39 or 4a 1788 Jefferson Writ. 
11859) 1 1.'533 The minorities in most of the accepting States 
have been \ ery acceptable. 

5 , aitrib. and tomb., as minority debt,.a debt 
incuried by a person while under age ; minority 
platform U.S., the * platform * put foiAvard by 
the minority of a party; minority report, a 
separate report framed by those members of a 
committee or other body who are unable to agree 
with the majority; minority teller, one who 
counts or records votes for a minority ; T minority 
waiuer (meaning obscure; by some explained as 
‘ a waiter out of work *, by others as * an extra- 
ordinary tide-waiter*, i. e. one not regularly em- 
plojed). 

1897 Daily^ AVtuf 13 May 8/s The half-crown cigars were 
also ^minority debts? 1905 Daily Chron. 24 Tune 6/6 He 
has raised ;^45,ooo..ouc of which he paid ols minority 
debts. 190X Sf. AmerC Rev. Feb.' 271 I’he captors were 
able to defeat the *minority platform. 1902 Daily Chron. 
27 Feb. 5/x He had to occupy the unusual position of being 
the ‘minority-teller at the table. 1775 Sheridan Rivals il 
i, I told Thomas that your Honour had already inlisted five 
disbanded chairmen, seven ^minority waiters, and thirteen 
billiard markers. ' • . ' ... 

t Mrnorize, Obs. rarc^^, £f. bflNon fl. + 

-IZE. Cf. Minobate V.] trans. To depreciate. 

x6x5 Sir E. Hoby Curry-combe 1. 34 Hee that will take 
vpon him to Minorize the learning of Authors. 

t IUIinorg,Ue« Obs. rarer^^^ [Fr. : see Ml- 
NOHCA.J A kind of cloth. 

' 1792 A Young Trav. Ftance 11. xix. (1794) II. 539 They 
make, .camblets, caliihancoes, mlnorques, coarse cloths. 

' SXiilOrsllip (.mai*n6iji-p). [f. Minor + -ship.] 
The state of being a minor (Ogilvie 1882). 

11 minot (mfnii). [F., f. mine a measure of 6 
bushels.] An obsolete French measure of capacity, 
varying according to locality and the nature of the 
commodity to be measured: the standard value 
was 3 (French) bushels.^ about 39*36 litre. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nichotafs Foy. iv. xxxili. 155 b, 
Those which were found aswcl in grayn, as fruits of yerely 
reuenues the quantity of 500. minots. x668 Land. Gaz. No. 
259/4 HU Majesty. -intends. .to abate 4 Ciowns.upon 
each Minot [printed minor], or measure of four French 
bushels of Salt. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Bread. They 
take a Mmot of ibis Flower.. Jeaven and boult ji, and cover 
it welt with the same Flower or Meat z727-4t Chambers 
Cycl, s. V, Measure, ITie minot consists of three bushels ; 
the mine of two minots. tZzo Ranken Hist. France VlII. 
viti. vi. 393 Tlie minot contained three bushels. 

Minotary, obs. form of Minatory. 

Minotaur Gr, Myth. [ad. Gr. 

BIti/<jravp-oj (L. Minotaur-us, OF*. Minotaur^ F, 
Minotaure), f. MtVeu; Minos4TaDpoy bull.] A 
fabulous monster, the son of Pasiphae, wife of 
Minos king of Crete, and a bull, represented as 
having the body of a man and the head of a bull. 
He was confined in the Cretan labyrinth and fed 
with human flesh. He was slain by Theseus, who 
thus freed Athens from her annual tribute of seven 
youths and seven maidens to be devoured by the 
monster. Hence used allusively, 

C138S Chaucer L.G. W. 2io4{/trrWw) The mynatour 
[v. rr, MynotauTf^ -taiire, MynaiaurJ. 1390 Gower Cenf, 
II. 304 Atinotaure. CZ470 Henryson Mor. Fab. v. [Pari, 
Beasts) xiv, The niinotaur, ane monster meruelous, 1500-20 
Dunbar Fen^ii Freir 66 The Menatair [v.r. MynataurJ 
marvelus. xsgx Skaks. i Hen, V[, v. in, 189 There Mino- 
taurs and vgly Treasons lurke. 1592 Daniel Compl. Rosa- 
mond Ixix, Heere I inclos’d from all the world a Sunder, 
The Minoiaure of shame kept for disgrace. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der.wu xxih But don’t give yourself for a meal to a 
minotaur like Bult. xgoo United Service ATag. }a.n. 427 All 
those who were the hope and future strength of the race 
were devoured by the Imperial Minotaur (se, Napoleon] in 
pursuit of bis dream of universal domination, 
b. A representation of this, esp. Her, 

17x386 Chaucer Knits T, 122 And by his Baner born is 
his penoun Of gold ful riche, in which iher was ybete 'Fhe 
^lynotau^ which he slough in Crete. 1572 Bossewell 
Armorie ii. 49 R. bearelh azure, a Minotaure d’ Argente. 
1776 Burney Hist. Mus. (1789) I. 11. ui. 337 In a medal in- 
scribed Caleno the Minotaur is seen. 

Minouet, obs. form of Minuet. 

Minour, obs. form of Miner, 
tMinO’very. Law. Obs. [app. a corrupt 
form of MaN(Euvre, The source from which 
Cowell obtained the word is unknown.] (See qnot.) 

1607 Cowell Inierpr., J/rH<wrry..signifieth some ires- 
passe or offence committ^ by a man’s handle work In the 
Forest, as an engyn to catch Deere. 

[Hence in Diets. ; those of recent date substitute 
the form manovery.'] 

Minow, obs. form of Minnow. 

Minowaye, variant of Minawat (=s minuet). 
tMinozin. Obs. 

■ 2680 Loud. Gaz. No, A sad Minozin colour cloth 

Coat. 

Minrall, Minre, obs. ff. Mineral, Mine pron. 
Minse, -sed, -sen, -ser, obs, ff. Mince, etc. 
Minsh, -ery, obs. forms of Minch, -ery, 
'f'Minsical, Obs. rare~\ [?C Mince v. 

+ -ICAL.] ? Mincing, dainty.- , 

a 2586 Sidney Wanstead Play In Arcadia, etc. (1605) 571 I 


A woman, of a minsicall countenance, but, .not three quar- 
ters so beauiious as your selfe, ‘ 

t Mrnsing*. Obs, [f. vb. (cogh. w.Mix 

V,) -F -inqI.] . Remembrance. 

^1330 R. Brvuns Chron. Wace 326 0 ! hym ys mynsyng 
wik'Outen ende, ITor he made a cite of ioye After his name, 
& calde hitTroye. ' — Chron. [jSio) 201 pi mUdede be in 
pi mynsyng, Euer more to drede, eft to do suilke ping.' 

Minsitive : see Minceative. 

Minster^ (mi-nsUi). Forms: i, 4-6 myn- 
ster,' 3-6 mynstre, 2 minister, 3 munster, 
-tre, 4 mjmyster, -tfe, menestre, mynstire, 
4-5, mynstere, mynistre,' 5 mynester, myn- 
Sfcir, ministrej minstre, i, 6 - minster. [OF. 

prehistoric *munis/jjo, a. popular 
*monislerium'= Eccl, L, monasterium Monastery. 
Cf. OHG. muntslri (MHG., mod.G. miinsler), 
MDu. monster (early mod.Du. munster), OK. 
mustari.^ 

f 1, A monastery; a Christian religious house. 

. a 900 tr, Bseda's Hist. i. xxxiit. (Schipper), Was sezeresla 
abbud p®s ylcan mynstres [L. eiusdem mo7tasterii\ Petrus 
haten. c 2205 Lay. 20357 Gurmund falde pa mun^tres and 
an-heng alle ba munkes. 1387 Trfatsa (Rolls) I. 

261 Paste by pe’ mynystre [L. cenobittni] of Seint Michel is 
marbil j.founde. c 1450 Si. Cuthleri (Surtees) 6695 A myn- 
stere, Ducllyng for monkes and him in fere^ c 1475 Parlenay 
2596 Faire maillers, that minisire roiall. 25x3 Bradshaw 
St, Werburge ii. 91 Erie Leofrice repared .. The mynstre 
of Werburge, gyuyng iherto Hberte. 

2. The church of a monastery; a church which 
had its origin in a monastic establishment ; also 
applied gen. to any church of considerable size or 


importance, esp. a collegiate or cathedral church. 

C960 Laws K. Edgar i. 1, Man agife alee teo 5 unge to 
pam ealdan mynstre IL. admatrem ecclesiam] pe seo hyrnes 
tohyrS. 1056-66 inscription (at Kirkdale Ch. Yorksh.), Orin 
Gama] svna bohte sEs Gre^oriVjS minster Sonne hit vves s\ 
tobrocan & tofalan. 1297 R, Clovc. (Rolls) 3230 ps heye 
munstre of winchestre. 13.. E. £. Aiiit. P, A. 1063 pe 
al-myjty was her mynysier mete, pe lombe be saker.fyse per 
to reget. 1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 30 Seynt Willyams 
tonmbe in ye mynstre of ye trinyte. 01450 Merlin vi. 98 
Than thei..yeden a-gein in-to the mynistre to heir oute the 
masse. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xiii. tx. 624 , 1 shal assay 
to here hit [the shield), andsoo bare hit outeof ibemyn.stre. 
0 X599 Acc. Bh. W. Wray in Antiquary XXXII. 278 The 
colligbt churche or minster. .in Ripo*. 17x645 Habinoton 
Surt<. Worcs. in Worcs. Hist. Soc. Proc. 11. 291 The cloyster 
of the Jtlynster of Worcester. 1675 Ogilby Brit, (1698) 20 
'Ihe Cathedral or Minster [at Lincoln] is a stately structure. 
X77X Smollett Humph, Cl.y, July, As for the minster [at 
York), I know not how to distinguish it, except by its great 
size. <71878 Sir G. G. Scott Lect. Archit, (1879) I. 200 
Voikshire is e«ipecially the land of minsters and abbey- 
chuiches. 1898 Leach in Beverley Ch. Act Bk. (Surtees) 
Introd. 34 The word minster itself is peculiarly one used not 
of monasterie.s but of secular churches— York, Beverley, 
Ripon, Southwell, Lincoln, Lichfield. Wimborne, these are 
the churches to which the title of minster has clung,,. and 
they were one and all churches of secular canons, 
f b. iramf. A temple. Obs, 
cizooOrmin 7580 pe53 comenn inniill Jerrsalsem & innlill 
Godess minnstre. n 1400-50 Ale.xander 2174 When he was 
full pare & fedd he fliitis with his ost, To Tergarontes he te^e 
parelijtwasa mynstre. _ c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xvi. 274 
Before the Mynstre of this YdoJe is a Vyvere. 1562 Phaek 
/Eneid VII. Z iv b, Three hundred mynsters chief along the 
tpwne wyde open stands. _i58x Seneca's Octaviau, 

ii. Z74 b, Whom as a God in minsters we adorne. 

3. atlrib, and Comb.y as minsler-aisle (nlso^(%’.j, 
•church, -door, -fund, -gate, -garth, pile, -quire, 
•yard\ + minster book, a book used in church. 

c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4263 pe *mynster yles were 
made as warde. 1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home, Licit, 
field I, 211 Overarched by a minster.aisle of venerable tree*:. 
czzoo Trim Coll. Horn. 109 AJse pe holi *minster'boc sei 5 . 
2828 Scott F. M. Perth iii, I believe she thinks the whole 
world U one great *Minster.church. 13.. St, Erkemvoldc 
128 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (i88t) 269 *Mynsier-dores 
were makyd opone, quene matens were songene. 13.. E. E. 
Allit, P. C. 268 As mote in at a munster dor, so mukel 
wern his chawlez. 14.. Sir Bettes (M.) 4275 'I’he kyngis 
doughler was. .to the mynester durre I-Ied, Vnto sir Myles 
was she wed. 1829 G. Poulson Beverlac 681 Trustees of 
the *minsterfund. C1400 St. Alexius (Cotton) 200 With- 
owtyn att the *mynster yate. 1393 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) I. 
285 iVfy graven in the *mynster Garth. x866 Neale Se- 
auences .J- Hymns 131 Lincoln’s *minsler pile. 1634-5 
Brereton 7'rnz/.(ChethamSoc.)72 Erected in the ’'minster- 
quire. 1842 W, White Directory Lines. 124 *Minster yard, 
f Mi’nster Obs. [From the name of A/n/w/'c;* 
a German city, capital of Westphalia.] A kind of 
linen cloth originally imported from Munster. 

x6i2 Se. Bk, Customs in Halyburton's Ledger (1867) 321 
Minsiers the rowle contening xv hundreth elnis, iii'xx It. 
1698-9 Houghton Collect, Husb. Sf Trade No. 343 (7727) 
II. 382 Of minsters from Germany 74246 ells. 

Minster, obs. form of Minister v, 

Minstracy, -trail, -tralsie, -sy, obs. ff. 

Minstrel, -trelsy. 

t Mrnstraly. Sc. Obs. Forms: 4meiiatrely, 

■4, 6 -traly, 6 menstrallie, -tralie, -ye. [f. 

Minstrel + -t.] = Minstrelsy, 

1:1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxln. (George) xgi Til haf had 
men-sirely & in all degre haf mad mery. Ibid.(f>2 pane 
wes mad gret Joy in hy with syndry kynde of mensimly. 
1500-20 Dunbar 13 For mirth, for menstrallie 

and play. XS49 Compl. Scot. vi. 65 Appollo. .vitht hiN sucit 
men^'tralye. 1567 Gude 6" Godlie Bixll. (H.T.S.) 37 Quhen 
that he. .hard the menstrallie [r.r. mcnsiralyj anone, The 
d.aasing, and the greit blyithnes [etc.]. 



MIKSTBEIi. 

aiinatre, obs. form of Ministry. 

Uinstrel (mi*nstrel); sb. Forms : a. 3 mene- 
atral, t/A meneatraus) ; 4 mynystrel, minia- 

trel0,ininestrale, 4-5mynystral,5 mynistralle, 
6 mynyatrell,myiinystrelle,(7 tfn-^.ministrel); 
7. 4 menatrelle, 4-5 menstrale, -alle, 4-6, 7 
Sc, menstral, 5 Sc, menstraille, 5-6 menstrell, 
6 msnstrall; 5 . 4 mynstraell, •tral(0, (mun- 
stral), 4-5 minstral(e, mynstralle, 4-6 myn- 
strel(le, minstralle, 5 minstraU, 5-6 minstrelle, 
6 minstril,myn 8 tr 3 U, 6 “ 7 minstreU, yminstrill, 
6- minstrel, [a. OF. menesiral, -terel^ ininistral^ 
•iereli^, mincsirel)^VT. menestral officer, person 
employed.attendant, musician :—lateL. 
em one having an official duty, f. viinUtermm : see 
Ministry.' 

* OF, had a synon. vieiuslrur (mod.F. minelrier village 
musician J, with alteration of suffix. The 

strello^ Sp. vimistril^ Pg. 7 Him 5 treli are formed after Fr.J 
f 1 . gen, A servant having a special function. 
Obs, rare^^, 

a J2z$Ancr, R. 84 An oSerhalf, nimeSnu^jeme of hwuche 
two mesleres ^eos two menestraus [sc, the flatterer and the 
backbiter] serueS hore louerde, {76 deofle of helle. 

2 . In early use (i. e. down to the end of the 
16th c.), a general designation for any one whose 
profession was to entertain his patrons with sing- 
ing, music, and story-telling, or with buffoonery or 
juggling. In modem romantic and historical use 
commonly with narrowed and elevated applica- 
tion : A raedixval singer or musician, esp. one 
who sang or recited, to the accompaniment of his 
own playing on a stringed instrument, heroic or 
lyric poetry composed by himself or others. 

The use of the word in romantic poetry and fiction has 
so colovwed its meaning that the apphcation to a mere jester, 
mountebank, or conjuror, originally common, would now 
seem inappropriate. 

1297 R, Glouc (Rolls] 5509 Menestrel he was god 
ynou & harpare in eche poynte. 1362 Lancu P, Pt, A. 
Prol. 33 And summe hlurhhes to maken as hlunstrals 
cunne. ?/ix366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 764 Ther mi'^hiest 
thou see these fioutours, Minslrales, and eek logelours. 
c 1386 — Sir Thopas X34 Do come he seyde my Mynstrales 
And geestours for to tellen tales Anon in myn Armynge. 
14.. Nom. in Wr«Wulckcr 693 Hie prestigiaior, myn« 
Slralle. ,14*3 in T, Sharp Diss. Pageants Coventry (1825) 
207 Thei have retained Matthew Ellerton..S: John Trum* 
por Mynslrells as for the Cite of Coventry, c 2440 A iphahet 
o/Tales ccclvi. 245 He saw mynsirallis & togullurs. Ibid., 
He said, hym had levur clethe Criste herewith, or pure men, 
l>an for to glfT to mynsttallis, for, he said, u was no 
noder to gif? to mynsirals bod for to ofTyr to fendis. 1508 
in Lysons Envir. Land. (1792) I. 226 To the menstorell 
upon May*day, 004. 133^ (Jovkrdale Matt. ix. 23 When 
lesus came into the rulers house, and sawe the minstrels 
[so xdit] and the people raginge. 1539 Cromweuc. in Merri* 
man Lt/e 4 Lett. (too2) II. 236 Item youe shall allowe to 
Mr. Brereton and Mr. Gryffith their chaplaynes and min- 
sirallcs. XSS3 .Eden Treat, Neive Ind. (Arb.) 25 Al the 
musicions & minstrels .playeon theyr inslrumentes. 2559 
Abp. HETHRinSlrype W««.^«7 C(x 824) I. App. vi,403 Kinge 
Davyd. .placed himsslfe amongesc the mynystrells. 2597 
Maldon, Esiex Liber C. 246 b, The said John Cooke. .shall 
.. the said John Hill. .lnstructe..m the .arte mUlerie and 
faculiie of a minstrel!. 2706 Phillips (ed. K.^nty\MinstreL 
a Player on the Violin; a Fidicr, or Piper. 2768 Beattie 
iiiile) The Min->lrcl. 280$ Scott {title) The Lay of the Last 
^linstre). 2846 Wright Ess. Mid. Ages I. iL 68 The[Anj?lo* 
Normanl minstrel shows himself everywherea bittersatirist 
upon ecclesiastics. 1850 O. Winslow inner Life vi. i8x The 
banquet is ready and the minstrels are tuning their harps. 
Tib, Used derisively with pun on viinister, 

2589 N ASHE A tmond for Parrat 3 b, 1 forgetle to tel you 
what a siirre he kcepes against dumbe ministers, and neuer 
writes nor talkes of them, but hce calleth them minstrels. 

3 . iransf. Used poet, or rhetorically for a 
musicirtn, singer, or poet. 

17x8 Vv.\os<. Solomon 11. 71 Music’s force can. .make. .the 
lynx forget His wrath to man, and lick the minstrel's feet. 
28x9 WoRDSw. To Dr. lyordsw. i The Minstrels played 
iheir Christmas tune To*night beneath my cottage>eaves. 
283X ~ yarrow Revisited 8, I stood, looked, listened, 
and with Thee, Great Minstrel of the Border! 1839 — 
TA. cn Banks Hith 56 Sweet Mercy ! toihegatesof Heaven 
This Min'»trcl lead, his sins forgiven, niSSx Rossetti 
House 0/ Life ix, Behold this minstrel is unknown; Bid 
him depart, for I am minstrel liere. 

4 . Chiefly in plural and with prefixed defining 
word, as Christy, negro, nigger minstrels: The 
designation assumed hy certain bands of public 
entertainers in the U.S and subsequently also in 
England, who, with blacked faces and wearing 
grotesque costumes, performed interludes tepcesent- 
ing negro life in the southern states, with songs 
and music ostensibly of negro origin. 

2864,2872 (sec Negro;?]. 2873 Isce Ciikistv]. s^Daily 
CArvn. 29 Mar. 3/6 April 9 has been fixed for the last per. 
formance of the Mohawk Moore and Burgess Minstrels at 
St. James's Hall. 

6, all rib. 

2715-20 Pope Iliad xxiv. Sx Tins Minstrel God,.. .Stood 
proud 10 Hymn, and tunc bU youthful Lyie. 2767 
Ess, Anc. Minstrels in Reliq. (i794l,h P* hv. The old 
Minstrel-ballads arc in the northern dialect. x8xo Scott 
Lady (fL.s\. xiv, Free from thy minsUcUpirit gbneed^ 
Fling n»e the picture of the fight. 1813 — .*• 

xix, The attributes of those high days ^ow only live in 
inir.streMays. 
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Hence Ml'nstrel v, Irartsi, to sing of, celebrate 
in song. Ml'ustreless, a female minstrel. Mi'n- 
strelHnff vbl, sb., the performance of music, 
t Mi’nstrelsliip, (a) minstrelsy, the performance 
of music ; (^) (with possessive pronoun) the per- 
sonality of a minstrel. 

2472 in T. Sharp Diss, Pageants Coventry (1825) 35 
paid to the wayies for mynstrelship . .vj*. a 2578 Lindesay 
(Pit.scoltie] Chron, Scot, (S.T, S.) I. 381 With singing and 
danceing, minslrelling and playing. 2647 Haddington 
Presbyt, Rec, \x\ Baron Crt, 0/ Stiichill (X905I Introd. 35 
Profane minslrelUngs in time of dinner or supper tends to 
great debauchery. 28x7 Blackw. Mag.l, 269 No monument 
tells, 'mid the wilderness green, Where the minstreless lies 
of the Border the last. 2833 T. L. Peacock Maid Marian 
xvi. 2x8 IMI knock your musical noddles together, .. That 
will be a new tune for your minstfelshlps. Ibid. 2x9 Touch 
thou shalt not : my minstrelship defie.s thee. 2873 Lelasd 
Egypt. Sketch Bk. 127 Such poets as Bayard Taylor, who 
once minstrelled an Arab's horse. 

Minstrelsy (mimstrelsi). Forms r a, 4 me- 
nostrelsy, -tralcie, menistralsi ; B. 4 men- 
stralcye, 5 menatxalcy, -si©, -sy ; 4m©iiBtYaci©, 
menatracy, 5 menatrasy(e ; 7. 4 mynyatralaye; 

2. 4 (mistralsi, munatralsye), minatralcie, 
-cya, mynatralcie, 4-5 minstralcy, myn- 
atralcye, -ay, 4, 8 minstralsy, 5 mynatralai, 
-aie, mynatrelsee, -eye, mynatrylay, 5-6 myn- 
atralcy, -aye, mynstrelsy, 6 minatrelcy, 6-7 
minatralcie, 7 minatrelsie ; 4 minatracie, myn- 
straay, -tfecye, -triaye, 5 (munstrassye), myn- 
atracy ; 7— minstrelay, [ad. OF. menestralsie^ 
-trancie, f. menestrel a minstrel : see Minstrel.] 

1 . The art, occupation, or practice of a minstrel ; 
the practice of playing and singing; in mod. use 
only poet, and arch, i* To make minstrelsy, to 
produce music. 

2303 R. 'BK\stiiiEHaMdt.Synne^qi 6 He hadde no grace 
to scy with-alle His graces ryghte deuoulely For be noyse 
of h® mynstralsy. 23. . Seuytt Sag. (W.) 3363 Than was 
thare made greie menestrelsy. a 2350 St, Thomas^ 38 in 
Horstm. Alteu^l. Leg. (i83i> 20 pare was . . grete mirth of 
sere menisiralsi [v.r. mistralsi). <^1350 iVill. Paleme 1x55 
AUe maner menslracic J>ere was mad. 1362 Lancl. P. PI. 
A. IK. zz per was Mur^ and Munstralsye Meedc with to 
plcsc. 2393 Ibid, C, xvu 196 What manere mynstralcie . . 
Hast bow vsedi c 1440 Bone Fior. 268 Thorow the towne 
the knyghies sange, . . Makcyng swete inynstralcy. ^2535 
CovEROALB Eeelus. xl. 20 Wyne and mynsiralsyc reioyse 
the herl. 1603 2nd Pi. Return fr. Parnas, 1. ii. (Arb.) xx 
He did chaunc his rurall minstralsie. 2697 Collier Ess. 
Mor.Subj. 11. (1709)24 To have our Passions lie at the 
mercy of a little Klinsirelsy. 27^ Beattie Minstr, i. .xvi, 
Save one short pipe of rudest minstrelsy. 2863 Goulburn 
Pers. Relig. 104 The minstrelsy of psalms and hymns, and 
spiritual songs. 2867 Freeman Norm. Cong, (1877) I, v. 
274 Verses which breathe the true fire of the warlike min- 
strelsy common to Greek and Teuton. 

•ho. Harmony. Obs. 

1605 Camden Rem.^ Rhymes x8 Which delighted in no- 
thing more then in this Minstrelsie ofmeeters. 

2 , A body of minstrels ; an assemblage or gather- j 
ing of minstrels. 

c 1350 .IF/'//. 'Palerne son So many maner minstracie at 
bat niariagc were. CX386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T, zfc 1‘oforn 
hym gooth the loude Myn-slralcye. CZ440 Cesta Rom. 
Ixiv. 276 (Harl, MS.), Ober worthi lady ^ede to be same 
chircli, with gret my nsiracy afore hire. 2480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. ccxli. 267 Euery man in good aray and euery crafte 
with his mynsiraUye. 2667 Milton P, L,\u x68 hlinistring 
Spirits, trained up in Feast and Song; Such hast thou 
arm’d, the Minslrelde of Heav’n.^ 2740 Somerville //<?/'- 
biiwl HI. 232 before him march in Files The rural Min- 
str.alsy, 2800-34 Campbell (ht Camp Hill near Hastings 
ivi, At the Conqueror's side There nis minslreKy sal harp 
in hand. 2855 Prescott /'A///^//, r. iv, 1. 49 The minstrelsy 
played before them till they reached the royal residence. 

3 . collect. A number or collection of musical 
instruments. Also, a kind of musical instrument. 

c 2386 Chaucer Manciple's T.g PIcyen he koude on euery 
Mynatralcie. 2447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 186. -The 
voys of orgons and of dyvers menstralcy, 2533 Ld. Berners 
Froiss, I. eexeix. 443 The spanyerdes .. departed, makyng 
great noyse of trumpctles and other mynslrelsies, 

4 . Minstrel poetry; occas. a body of minstrel 
poetry, 

x8o3 Scott [title) Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 2830 
H. N, Coleridge Poets {SS34} 35 The Iliad and the 
Odyssey.. are compilations. . arranged by successive editors, 
but slijl comuilalions of xninsliclsies, the works of various 
poets in the neroic ace. 2845 Craik Hist. Lit. Eng. V. 
150 That remarkable body of national song known as the 
Jacobite minsiielsy, 

JViinstryng, obs. form of Ministering sb. 

Mint (niint). sb^ Forms : i mynyt, -it, -et, 
mxmet, 1-2, 4-p luenot, 5 inyutte, 5-7 mynt, 

6 miute. 6- mint. [OE. myuet neut,. repr. 
(witli change of gender) WGer, *mimita fern., 
a. L. monita : see Money. Cf.OF'ris. menote, munte 
fern., OS. munita fern. (MDu. munte, Du, munt 
fern.), OHG. fern., ww/r/j masc. and neut. 

(MHG. miinsf, rnod.G. miinze fcm.). From LG. 
the word passed into the Scandinavian langs. : 
ON., Sw., Da, myntfl' - • 

1 . A piece of money, a coin ; money. Obs, 

From i6ih c. only slang’, possibly reintroduced in this 
Use from LG. 

^7*5 Cor/ut Glass. (Hessels) N 144 Noutisma, mynlt. 
^975 Ruskw. Cosp, Matt. x.xii, 29 £awa0 me mynct (c 2000 


MINT,. 

Ags. Cosf. mynyt, C1160 Hatton menet; Vulg. nufuitti:a\ 
paes garfles. ciooo Sax. Leeckd. II. 192 -cnim plpcrts 
swilce an mynel seweje, dues sxdes swilcc .iiiL m\utt 
Sewegen. x^o Ayenb. 241 Vor pouerte U bet menet hu«. 
mide me bayp be nclie of heuene, c 2330 PMlad. on Husb 
HI. 1069 These (jc. pigs] if me spende, or mynt for heci 
i reseyue. 2567 Harman (1869) 83 Mynt, golde. ifai 
B. JoNSON Mctam. Gypsies in Ilcrace, etc. (1640) 54 Strike 
faire at some Jewell 'I hat mint [xS^ifol., mine] mayaecnie 
well. x666 Head Eng, Rogxte 1. iv. 33. a 2700 B. E. Dkt, 
Cant. Crew, 1848 Mrs. Gaskell M, Barton xxiii, Youli 
want money... You must take some of the mint I’ve got laid 
by in the old tea-pot. 

2 , A place where money is coined ; usually! a 
place where lawful money is coined under the 
authority and direction of the state. Master of the 
/;/z>:/ (perh. orig. in sense t) ; the chief officer and 
custodian of the mint. 

(Since i860 the offices of Master and Worker of the 
Mint have .been nominally held by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, ’who has direct control of the esiablishtncnL) 
1433 Rolls 0/ Parlt. IV. 256/2 The maisler of the mpte 
aforeseid [previously called maistre of the koynej. C14J5 
PqL Poems (Rolls) II, 286 For and thee were a myaut 
ordeyned ny therby. a 2553 Lelano /tin. (1769) IV. 1x5 
There was ..a Mint of Coynage in Coventrye. 1553 la 
Strype Ecct, Mem. iiqzx) 111. App. v. 8 Her Majesue baih 
ordered and established to be made within her mintes these 
seueralcoynes. 2603 Jas. I in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser, 1. HI. 
67 The Warden of our Mynt and Woorkmastcr of our 
Moneys there. 2670 Lady Mary Bertie in xsth Rep. Hist, 
MSS, Comm. App. v. 21 At the Tower .. I saw the lyoos 
and Mint, 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Master 0/ the Mint, 
an Officer now call’d The Warden of the Mint. 2787 Th.il. 
Trans, LXXVII. 204 note. The experiments, .were made., 
at his Majesty's Mint in the Tower. 2836 in Rep.Cout’ 
mittec Roy. Mint (1837) App. 28 The Cash Account of the 
Master of the Mint. ^ 2853 Humphreys Coin-coil. Han. I. 
yi. 66 The Carthaginians .. had a national mint established 
in the Acropolis of Carthage. 

b. A set of machines for coining. • 

. 2593 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 7 This Image was..inooved 
about with such a noyse. .as if the mynte of the Queene of 
England had been going there ! 2643 Chas. 1 Cip. Wks. 
1662 1 . 4x2 , 1 have sent hither for a Mint. ^ 2833 Babbage 
Econ, Manuf, xL led. 3) 94 The mint which was sent a 
few years since to Calcutta was capable of coining 200,000 
pieces a day. 

3 . iransf, and jig. A place in which the fabrica- 
tion (of anything) is carried on; a source of in- 
vention or fabrication, 

2555 Decades 331 b, The.. matrices of moste estemed 
ryches, and the mynies of al treasures are the mountaynes. 
2588 Shake. L, L. L. 1. i. 266 A m.'in..That hath a mint of 
phrases in his braine. 2620 Bp. Carleton Jnrisd, 241 U 
that decree were forged,., with many moe: Let the Komane 
forgery be acknowledged, and the Masters of that mint 
knowne. 2709 Sacheverell Serm. 25 Aug. x6 The Pulpit, 
and the Press, those Mints of Atheism. 2725 Bentuv 
Serm. x. (i8c^) 348 Rome .. should possess the sole mint of 
all spiritual licences and pardons, a 2793 Wolcot (P. Pin- 
dar) Ode to Pretty Milliner Wks, 2794 111. 327 A kiss!— 
a thousand kisses let me add— Ten thousand from thy un- 
exhausted mint. 2850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxix, But thou 
and X are one in kind, As moulded like In Nature's mint. 
1874 L. Stephen Honrs in Library [xZi^z) I. v. 192 All 
these [tabs] bear the unmistakable stamp of Hawthorne's 
mint. 1905 R, F. Horton Child Retig. vii. 276 The 
Bible ought to be tauglit to every English child, as .. the 
Mint of our noblest speech. 

+ 4 . Coinage. Obs. 

2483 in Lett. 4- Papers Rich. Ill 4- Hen, FII (Rolls) L 
45 A leitre undre the kinges prive seall concernyng_ the 
mynte of Irlande. 2632 Bacon Hen, Fll 235 For Mlnte, 
and Warres, and Marshal! Discipline, (things of Absolute 
Power) he would neuerthelesse bring to Parliament. 

b, Jn phrase to pass the Mint (with allusion to 
the assaying department of the Mint). 

1656 Blount Cldssogr. To Rdr, A 4 b, So when any con- 
siderable Supplement of New English Words have legally 
pars'd the hlint and Test of our Verluosi, the same liberty 
[of reprinting with additions] m.iy be allowed this Work. 

5 . fa. A quantity (ol money) coined. Obs, ’ 

2579 Fenton Gsticciard. 1. (15991 16 They were plentifully 

furnished with so rich a mynt of money [orig. ianta copia 
di dafsari], that tt sufficed against all wants. 

transf, 2508 J. Dickenson Greene in Cone. (1878) 200 
He vanisbed, leauing mee extreamely disconlenled ; for I 
had ready a mint of questions. 

b. Hence, avast sum (of money) ; rarely 
a vast amount (of something costly), 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vi. § 29. 172 /V mass, a mint, a 
mine of mony could e.isily be advanced to defray the cx- 
peaces thereof. 1739 Bradley Riches of Hop-^a>den 2 
Expect Mints of Money to tumble into their Laps for a 
little Secret. 2833 Marrvat P, Simple i, He must have 
lost a mint of money. 1869 Blackmore Lorna 1 ), xxi, Jlc 
was so tasselled, and so rufiled with a mint of bravery, 
2874 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xciv. x6 Our Johii Knox 
would be worth a mint at this hour, but where if her 

6. aitrib. and Comb., as mint-bill, .a bill or pro- 

missory note given by the officers of the to 
the importer of bullion deposited for coining; 
mint duties, certain t.ixcs formerly appropriated 
to the maintenance of the Royal Mint; mint hog 
slang, an Irish shilling; fmiut houao, a building 
in which money is coined; 'finintmakor, 
moneyer*; tmint man, one engaged or skilled 
in coming; also transf, \ mint phrase, a phrase 
coined for a purpose; mint price, the stand.ord 
price of liulUon as recognized at the mint ; mint- 
stamp Mint- 3 I.\Iik (alsoy^f.); mint- 

state Pfumism.f the condition in which a .coin 
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comes from the mint (also transf., of a postage- 
stamp) ; mint-token, a token ot a nominal value 
issued by legal authority from a mint ; mint value 
=. mint price. Also Mint-mark, Mint-master. 

1707 Load. Gaz. No. 4330/5 The New Edict in France for 
making their •Mint-Bills current throughout the Kingdom, 
1839 Pemty Cycl. XV. 253/1 It [coin] is delivered to the 
owner weight for weight, as expressed in the mint bill which 
liad been given, 1782 G. ik. F. Garbett in Jie/. Cotnjnittee 
Roy. Mint (1837) App. 221^ Certain duties upon brandy and 
strong waters under the title of •Mint duties. x8o6 Carr 
Stranger in frel. iii. 65 The genuine Irish shillings, called 
by the low Irish *AIint hogs. 1605 Stow Ann., yas. /, 1414 
The next day he saw., the *mint-houses. 1796 Morse 
Anter. Geog, II. 248 The Hungarian gold and silver em- 
ployed mint-houses, not only in Hungary, but in Germany, 
and the continent of Europe, c 1483 Caxtos Dialogues 2 
Of •myntemakers[F.;w««iy'tfrj] and pybakers. i6osTimme 
Quersif. i. xvh 82 The which is wel known to. .euery gold- 
smith and •niintraan. 1624 Bacon IVar w, Spain (1629) 2 
He that thinketh Spaine to be some great Ouermatch for 
this Estate, .is no good Alinl-man ; But takes greatne.sse of 
Kingdomes according to their Bulke and Currency. 1752 
Carte [(ist. Eng. III. 384 They proposed to coin their 
plate to pay them : but the mintmen stole off with their 
stamps and irons. 1626 B, Jonson Staple o/U. iv. iv. 74, 
I wyll tyde This affayre for you; j^iue it freight and pas- 
sage, And such, *mynt-phrase, as 'tis the worst of canting, 
By how much it affects the sense it has not. 1758 J. 
Harris Money ^ Coins 11. it 56 The market price of bullion 
might be frequently above the ’mint price. xS^a H. R. 
Grenfell in Pall Rtall G. 24 Dec. 2/3 Law has instituted 
the so-called mint price for gold. 18x7 D'Israeu C^^r. 
Lit. xst Ser, III. 183 That all men .. should take the 
•mint-stamp of their thoughts from the Council of Trent. 
1837 in Rep. Committee Roy. Mint Index 22 The Mint 
stamp is for the security of the refiner. 1902 Daily Citron. 
16 Jan. 7/7 The Niger Coast5r. [ic, postage stamp] in violet 
on 2d,, and the lor. in vermilion on $d., both unused and 
in *mint state. X7i5 Land. Gaz. No. 5439/3 A small Copper 
Coin, under the Name of •Mint-Tokens, shall be current 
throughout bis Dominions for half a Ri.xdollar. 

Mint (mint), sbit Forms: 1-6 minte, i, 4-6 
mynte, ^-7 mento, 5-6niynt,6 mynth.e,6-inint. 
[OE. 'minte wk. fetn. (? Mercian mUtt str. fern.) 
— OHG. tninza (MHG., mod.G. minzey.—ViO. 
*minta,z.. L. menia,mentha,Qx.yxvQi) (also n'v^os). 
A synonym of unexplained form is WGer. *mun(ja, 
represented by M.Du. inunie (Du. munt fern.), 
OHG, tnimza (MHG., rnocl.G, miinze). The 
obsolete Eng. form viente may be influenced by 
F. metite (now written menthe), whence also the 
MDu. variant mente.'\ 

L Any one of the aromatic labiate plants of the 
genus Mentha, esp. M. viridis, Garden Mint or 
Spe.vruint, well known in cookery. Until the 
18th c. frequently with a and m pi. 

X975 Rushvi. Cosp. Matt, xxiii. 23 Forhon 30 he^tsshls^h 
mints [c xooa Ags, Gosp. mintan] St dile 8c cymen. exaSo 
Gloss, Names Plants in liel. Ant. I. 37 Afenia, mente, 
minten. ?/xz36d Chaucer Rom, Rose 7^ A liiel path 
,,Of mentes ful and fenel grene. 1398 Trevisa 
De P. R xvH. cvi. (Tollem. MS.), Mynte ofgardynes is an 
herbe h^t multiplyeh it selfe. <7x400 Lan frauds Cirurg. 
60 Minlis stampid wih salt. <? 1450 Mb. Med. Bk. (Hein- 
rich) 69 Take smalache, & myntes, & rewe, and betonye. 
1530 Palscr. 660/2 Plucke tlie.se roses whyle 1 plucke these 
myntes. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Menta, ments, . . Mintes. 
1593 U. Barnes Parthenophil Ode xi. in Ar'.j. Garner V. 
456 Fragrant violets, and sweet mynihe. Matched with 
purple hyacinth. 1618 Latham 2nd Bk. FalcouTy ^1633) 
143 Mintes is hot and dry in the third de jree. ,1733 Tull 
Horse-floeing Hush. i. xi, I plac’d a Mint, with naif its 
Roots in the Glass, Ibid., The Mints stood just upon the 
ends of the Trough. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. ted. 6) 471 
Mint has long been used m Medicine. 

b. With defining word, as b^srgamot mint, M. 
cilrala; brandy mint, Psppebmint, piperita; 
brook, fish, horse, water, wild mint, M. syl~ 
vestris and other wild species ; brown, mackerel 
mint, old names for M. viridis; corn mint, M. 
arvensis; orisp(ed,cro 3 s,curl 3 d crispa. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ii. Ixxiv. 243 The garden Mynte.s are 
ofibur sortes, that is to say, CurJde Mynte, Cri.>pe Mynte, 
Spere Mynte, and Harte Mynte. The wilde IMynte is of 
two sortes, that is, the Horse Mynte, and the Water Mynte. 
1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. eexv. 533 The first Mint is called 
. . bl'Ow.^e Mint, or red I\fint. The second . .crosse Mint, or 
curled Mint. The third .. Speare Mint, common Garden 
Mint, our Ladles Mint, Browie Mint and Macrell Mint. 
The fourth . . Hart Woort or Hart MinL Ibid, ccxvxi. 555 
Water ^iint, Fish Mint, Brooke Mint, and Horse Mint. 
*744 J* Wilson Synops. Brit. PI. 87 Pepper-mint. They 
call this Brandy-mint in Westmoreland. 1706 Withering 
Brit. Plants (cd. 3^ III. 525 Corn Mini. Watery places 
and moist com fields. \%‘gt}.D\s\x.^ManualMat.Med. 
179 The most used of them are, the Crisped Mint, M-’Utha 
crispa, Lin. ; the Green Mint, J/. Viridis, ..the Elegant 
Mint, M. g/ntilis, Lin. 

2 . Applied with defining word to plants of allied 
genera, e. g. Calamintha and in U. S, Fycnanihe- 
mum and Alonarda. See also Catmint. 

1548 Turner Names of llerbes 22 Calamintha , . called in 
cnglish corneniint and calamynt. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. 
ccxviii. 556 Calamint, or mountaine Mint. 1346-50 A. Wood 

Class-bk, Bat. J/onarda d/dywa, Movnlain AL'nt. M. 

punctata, Horsemint. Ibid. 419 PycnanfhcmuUi iiuanutn. 
Mountain Mint. x836 Britten & Holland Plant-n. s. v., 
Caloinintka oj/icinalisxi in Yks. Cap Mint or Cat Mint; 
..Teucrinm Scorodonia is Rock Mint in dyw. and Wild 
Mint in Suss. \ Ajuga reptans is Wild Mint in Berks. 

3 . atirib. and Comb. ; mint-cako dial., (<z) a cake 
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made of flour and dripping or lard, flavoured with 
sugar and chopped fresh mint, and rolled out very 
thin (E. D. D.) ; {b) a sweetmeat flavoured with 
peppermint (^Ibidf); mint julep (see Julep 2); 
mint-rock, a sweetmeat (see Kock sbf) flavoured 
with peppermint ; mint-stick, a slick of mmt-rock 
or similar sweetmeat; mine teo, ^ mint'Waier; 
mint tree, an Australian labiate tree, Froslan- 
ihera lasiantha {Treas. Bot. 1866); mint-watsp, 
a cordial distilled from mint. Also Mint-sauce. 

1825 Mrs. Cameron Seeds 0/ Greediness 2 (in Houlston 
Tracts I. No. 22) Apples, •mint cakes, and other things., 
very tempting to children. 18x7 Paulding Leit./r. South 
(1835) I.2t The best compounderof *mint-julepsofany man 
in Virginia. 1845 Eliza Acton Mod. Cookery 540 Mint 
Julep. X8S2 New York Tribune 13 June (Cent.), The 
soldiers hunger for dates, figs, *mini-stick [etc.]. 187* 

ScHELE DE Verb Atnericantsms 395 Sage-tea and •Mint- 
tea were .. familiar to all nurses. i665 /*/«/. Trans. I ii II. 
No. 22. 212 •Mint-water. 1843 R. J. Graves Sysl. Clin, 
Mrd.idu 131 A draught composed of two drachms of mint 
water [etc.]. 

t mint, sb 3 Ohs. [Of obscure origin ; possibly 
contraction of Minute sb. (cf. Mint-while).] 

1 . A small insect, mite, weevil. 

14., Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 623 Bibiones, uermes, Anglice 
myntys. E147S /VcA K<?<r. 'MA.’jfyilZ Nominavermium.. 
Hec mica, a mynte. 1789 W. Marshall Clone. I. 330 
Minis, mites. 1842 in Akerman Wilts Gloss. 

2, A denomination of weight, of a grain ; 

= Mite. 

a x6oo MS. Rawlinson D. 23 Pref. 1 b, The weyghtes 
called myntes which Is the smallest weyhte here setle 
downe, saving the u eyghtes called droytes, Theise weyghtes 
called myntes hathe no abbrev)*acion sette here downe. 
HSiut (mint), sb.^ Sc. and north, dial. Also 
4 munt, 4~6 mynt. £f. Mint 

1. Purpose, intention. 

a X300 Cursor M. 463 Bot he was merred of hys mint, 
FuUon he find vnsteme stint. 13. , E.E. Allit. P. A, 1160 
Bot of l>At munt 1 was bl-talt. 

2 . An attempt, effort; an attempt to strike; a 
blow aimed ; a threatening gesture or movement. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. IVatc (Rolls) 12367 He [Arthur] 
.sey wel how he [Dynabrok] made his mynt, Sz. wij> his 
mace he teysed his dynt. 13.. Gato.^Gr.JCnl. 2-^45 Fyrst 
1 mansed muryly, with a mynt one, & roue |>e wyth no 
rof. Ib/d. 2350 pat oper munt for )>e morne, mon, 1 pe pro- 
fered, pou kynsedes my clere wyf. c 1400 Ywatne 4- Caw, 
2613 A ful fil mynt to him made. 15x3 Douglas AEtuis v. 
viii. It Now bendis he wp his burdoun with a mynt. On 
syde he bradis for till eschew the dint. 1573 6alir. Poems 
Reform, xxxlx. 361 He . . Brocht thame to miserie maid ane 
mynt to wrang vs, <z 1^84 Montgomerie Cherrie Slae 
1138 Quod Experience, *at thee Mak mony mints 
I may'. 1589 J. id.my\LL Auiobiogr, (Wodrow Soc.) 273 
His brother, .making a mint, maid the lown to file, a x6^ 
J, Fraser Mem. vi. § 2 (1738) 139 Nor made I ever any 
extraordinary Mint to seek God, but [etc.]. 1728 Ramsay 
ToStarrat 39 The lawly mints of my poor moorland muse. 
T/Tin t (mint), v^‘ Now dial, or arch. Forms: 

I myntan, 2 mintan, 2-3 munten, 3-6 mynt, 
3-7 minte, 4, 6 mente, 5 munt, 6 ment, mynte, 
3- mint. [OE. myntan, perh. from *myniUa 7 ij 
f. myne thought, intention : see Min jA] 

+ 1. inir. and Irans. To think. Obs. 
c xooo Judith 153 (Gr.) Mynton ealle, pict se beorna brego 
5: seo beorlite in SamwUiesantrsefe waroniEtsomne. 

a X300 Cursor AT. 28979 For euer ai prai wii-vlcn stint, He 
pat graithU to god has mint. <zx3io in Wright Lyric F. 

X. 37 Of luunnyiig nc munt thou namore. c 1330 R. Brunne 
Citron, (Rolls) 7225 pey setde til oper, ‘what haue 

5e mynt? ' 

2 . VV ilh inf. (rarely with clause'). To purpose, 
intend ; also, to make an effort, attempt, endeavour ; 
to venture. 

Beowulf -jiz Mynte se manscada manna cynnes sumne 
besyrwan in sele ham hean. 1x54 (/. E. Citron. (Laud MS.) 
an, 616 Da mynte I.aurentius pe 5a w«s crcebiscop on 
Cajiit. pat he w,>!de sup ofer se. 1154 Ibid. an. 1137 And 
gif he leng mo^le Uuen, aLe he mint to don of pe horder- 
wycan. a 1300 Cursor M. 10759 Hir to haf had he noght 
mint, Xfhe moght anigat it stint. 1390 Gower Cottf.Xll.. 
261 Sondri times as sebe minte To s^ke, upon the point 
schestinte. X530 Palscr- 421/2,! am aboutc to doaihynge, 
or 1 ment or purpose to do a thynge, je iache. 1596 Dal- 
RYMPLE ir. Leslie's Hist. Scot. ix. 193 The Eile of burrie. . 
minted nocht to cum an inche ner vs. 1633 Rutherford 
Lett. xxix. (18621 I. J05 Jesus Is locking up that water 
and minting to dwell among*-t them. X713 Humble Pleads 
ings for Good Old-7vay 157 We the people that adhere to 
him have minted to plead wtiU this wurch. 1725 Ramsay 
Gentle Sheph, 1. 1, To speak but till her 1 dare hardly mint. 
187X W. Alexander Johnjty Gibb xn (1873) 76 He’s ready 
to confess Christ afore men aifter a fashion that X hae never 
mintit to dee yet. 

t b. With ellipsis of verb of motion, Ohs. 

Beowulf Mynte se mxra, pmrfaemeahte..panon fleon. 
<1x325 Prov. Hcnnyng xxx. Mon pat munteV ouer flod, 
whiles I’at pe wynd ys w<xl abyde fayre ant stille.^ x66o D, 
Dickson Serm. Sel. Writ. (1S45) I. 135 Wc are like Peter 
who minted to his Master on the water. 

C. absol. 

15x3 Douglas /Eneis xii, xiv. 49 Ne went it [the stone] 
all the space, as be dyd mynt. Nor, as he etlyl, perfornyst 
nocht t'lC dynt. 

.-3. irans. To intend; to.'iltempt; to aim (a blow), 
cC83 K. <Elfred Bo:th. xxxv. § 3 Ac wit sculon swapeah 
secan past past wit ®r mynion cxzoo Triu. Cell. Horn, ii 
And ' atwreche man [leuefi] pat swilche ping him mai lelien 
of pat pe god him haued munt. a 1300 Vox 4- Wolf 244 iti 


Hazl. E. P. P. I. 66 Wat hauest thou i-munt, weder wolt 
thou? a 1330 Otuel 182 For jef ani of jou so hardi be, pat 
any strok niuntep to me. c 1400 Ywaine ff Gaw. 3437 
What so my sister ever has myni, Al hir part now tel i tynt. 
i8x8 ScoiT Rob Royxxw, I will cleave to the brisket the" 
first man that mints another stroke, a 1825 Fobby Voc. 
E. Anglia, Mink, Mint, to attempt, to aim at. 
t b. To direct, andress (speech) Obs. 
c X49X Chast. Goddes Chyld. xviii. 49 As he minteth us his 
speche wythouten ony taryeng of worde, 

4 . intr. To aim a blow ; to lake aim in shooting; 
to make a threatening movement. Const, at, to. 

13. , Getw. Gr. Knt. 2262 With alle pe bur in his body he 
berhit [his axe] on lofte, Munt as majtyly.as marre hym he 
wolde. Ibid. 2274 Nawper fyked I, ne fla^e, freke, quen 
pou myntesu c 1400 Ywaine Gaw. 2448 Unto Sir Ywayn 
he mynt, And on the shelde he hit ful fast. 1423 Jas. I 
Kingis Q. cv, For oft, There as I mynt full sore, I smyte bot 
soft, c 1425 Wwtoun Cron. vni. xvl. 2606 Thai myst bot 
seldyn quhare ibai wald mynt. 1530 Palscr. 635/r, I dyd 
ment at a fatte bucke but I dyd hyt a pricket, a 1600 
Montco^ierie Misc. Poems ix. 16 Vhair thou mints thou 
missis not the mark. — A*<7«7/. Hv.9 Bot hola. Muse 1 thou 
mints at such a mark, Vhais merit far excedes thy slender 
skill, x6oo Cowrie's Conspir. D 3, Minting to his Highnes 
heart with the dagger. 

tb. To make a movement to seize something. 
Const, to. Obs. 


1613 in R. M. Fergusson Hume (1899) 199 Dispersoning 
of him^ and minting to ane quhinger to have slruckin him 
thairwith. a X828 Earl Lithgoio xxxi. in Child Ballads 
II. 469/j It's thrice she minted to the brand, 
c. To point. 

a 1400-50 Alexander roSg Seraphis aperis, .. Toward a 
mhti montayne him myntis with his fynger. 

0. To make an attempt ; to aim at. aspire to. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 28314 Quen i til ony godedede mynt Ful 

elh It was do me to stint, e X440 Promf. Paw. 338/2 
Myntyn, or amyn towarde, for to assayen, 2721 Ramsay 
Keitha 8r The lasses wha did at her graces mint, Hae 
by her death their bonniest pattern tint. 1820 Scott 
Monast. xvii, They that mint at a gown of gold, will always 
get a sleeve of it. 

f 6. irans. To mention, speak of. Obs. 

. ctyjsCursorM. 14021 (Fairf.) Simonde. .wondred&salde 
in his po^t bot wip his moup he mynt [earlier texts said] hit 
no^L <ri4oo Destr, Tioy 431 This Medea the maiden, pat 
1 mynt first. 

Hence Mimting vbl. sb. 

1508 Dunbar Flyiin^ w. Kcnnedie 4, Bot had thay maid 
of mannace ony mynting In speciall, sic stryfe sould ryse 
but stynting. <21653 Binning .S’rrw. (1743)605 God in Christ 
accepts of endeavours and minting. i703Thor£SBy Let. to 
Ray s. V. Munt, 1 know your Meaning by your munling. 
Milit(mint),s^.2 Forms: see tbesb. [f.MiwrjAl 
OE. had mynetian^OYia. inumz6n[mo^. G.fnhnzen), 
Du. inuntenl\ 

1 . trails. To make (coin) by stamping metal. 

2546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent. 11. xili. 57 b, Pbedon 

began syluer coyne in the yle Eglna. It was mynted in 
Rome. 1691 LocKEZ.<nve>'. ////erfjr/ 148 Had all the Money 
in King Charles the 11 , and King James the 71. time been 
Minted according to this new proposal, this raised Money 
would have been gone as well as the other. 2862 Merivale 
Rom. Emp. Ivii. (1865) VII. 149 Gold and silver money, 
mimed for the occasion. x88x Aleiat World No. 3. 37 No 
more half-crowns or fourpenny bits will be minted. 

b, iransf. 'i nonce-uses. To make (paper money, 
a seal). 

1736 Berkeley Querist ir. 225 Whether it was not mad- 
ness in France to mint bills and actions, merely to humour 
the people. 1871 M;ss Yonge Cameos [2Z^i) II. xxi. 324 
The Great Seal was cancelled in order that another for both 
England and France might be minted. 

c. To mint gold, money X to gain 

or ‘malce* monQy with facility. Cf, Coin j c. 

1843 Mrs. Stone W. Langshawe II. vii. 78 If he can but 
weather the corner, he'll mint gold. 

<di. Jig. To produce (something regarded as com- 
parable to coin) ; to ‘ coin ' or invent (a word or 
phrase) ; in contemptuous use, to invent, fabricate 
(something counterfeit). Cf. New-mint v. 

1593 [see New-mint c/.l <21643 Cartwright Siege v. iv, 
Nature's sinceter kingdome, where she minis And shapes 
refin'd delights. 1648 Gataker Myst. Claudes 2 They 
might, by some colourable glosses, and nice distinctions 
newly minted, make them seem [etc.]. 1652 R. Boreman 
Countr.Caleclt.x.2$ Broachingnew opinions. .such as shall 
be minted in the bravnes of their Tutors. 2659 Genii. 
Calling iv, (1660) 38 That it may every Year appear in 
some new piece of Dress, have some Oaths fresh minted 
to set it off. <1x680 Charnock Atirib. God{iZn) II. 5^5 
Such was [his] usurpation,.. as if he had power to mint 
gods. 1698 C. Boyle Bentley's Epist. Pltal. (ed. 2) 73 
One Happy Phrase, newly minted by the Dr. a 1711 Ken 
Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 226 Curs’d Here.sies and 
Schisms they all disclaim, Minted in Hell, and kindled by its 
Flame. <xx8ooS. PEGCE^/<rc</. Eng. Ltvig. (iSo3i35Queen 
Elizabeth was very successful in minting the I^tin word 
Feeminilis. 1895 Sir H. Maxwell in Forum (N. Y.) Oct. 
159 The name has not )’et been minted which shall serve to 
distinguish the Unionist party of the uventieth centurj^ 

2 . To convert (bullion) into coin or money. lOos. 
1569 Sir T. Gresham in Ellis Orig. Lett. Set n. II. 318 

Seing this monney,.dothappertam tomerchauntes, I would 
wishe the Quenes Majestic to put it to use. .a.s to mynt hit 
into her own coyne. x668 Lend. Gaz. No. 287/3 The 
Banes of Silver which arrived lately, are to ^ suddenly 
minted. 1670 Pettus Fodinx Reg. 42 Metall being thus 

Coyned or Minted, it is called Coyn. 

+ b. tianf. To fashion or convert i;//<7. Obs. 
a x68o Charnock Atirib. Cod (1682) 30 The Mouth takes 
in ihe meat,.. the liver refines it and mints it into blood. 

c. Jig, To impress (something) with a stamp or 
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character. Also with out, upon. Also, to stamp 
(an impress) upon. 

1664 H. More Myst. Inig,^ 544 Though it were in 

our power to mint Truth as we please. .yet we should find 
that it would not serve all Emergencies, 1641 JIilton Rc- 
/orm»u. 45 But by what example can they shew that the 
form of Church Discipline must be minted, and modell’d out 
to secular pretences? 1760-72 H, Brooke Fool of Qual. 
fiSog) II. 75, 1 would, .he had now been present, .to have 
his soul melted and minted as mine has been. Ibid, 107, 1 
was melted down and minted anew, as it were. 
Mintage (mi'nted5). [f. MiNTZ'.lorrA.' -r -. vge.] 

1. The action or process (pooas. the privilege) of 
coining or minting money; coinage. 

C1S70 HfS- RavjlinsonD, 23 If. 13 A treatyse.concerninge 
the myntagc of the monyes. i6ix ^pced Hist. Gt, Brit, vir. 
xxxviii. § 14. 342 He did [enrich] certaine Cities with the 
Mintage of his money, whereof in London were eight houses, 
..at Lewis two [etc.]. 1779 Genii. Mag. XLIX. 410 A 

curious account by the President of the Roman mintage under 
Honorius and Arcadius. 1820 D.Turner Tour Normandy 
II. 261 From time immemorial, the chapter has enjoyed the 
right of mintage.^ 1824. Byros yrmwxv. vii, Bright as a new 
Napoleon from its mintage. . 1853 Humphreys Coin-Coil. 
Afan. I. xxiv. 344 Coins of Roman mintage. 

2. tramf. and Jig. The fabrication or production 
of something compared to coin; the ‘coining* or 
deliberate formation of a new word, etc. 

a 1631 Donne VaUd, Weeping 4 Let me powre forth My 
leares before thy face,. .For thy face coines them, and thy 
stampe they beare, And by this Mintage they are something 
worth. 1657 W. Morice Cocna guasi Koti»h Diat. vi. 315 
They had the monopoly and mintage of godliness.^ x66a 
Sir a. Mervyn Sp. Irish Aff. a It is now in its Mintage, 
and our care must be, that the Miter be not stampt instead 
of the Crown. 1745 Warton Pleas, Melancholy 88 Which 
Reason’s mintage fair Unmoulds, and stamps the monster 
on the man. 1839 De Quincey Recoil. Lakes Wks. 1862 
II. 116A newwordofGermanmintage. 1883 Maine 
Lain ff Cust. 15 Few literary theories of modern mintage 
have more to recommend them. 

3. cotter. The product of a (particular) mint; 
a coin, or the coins collectively, minted by a 
specified person or in a specified place or country. 
Also transf, and Jig. (cf. 2). 

1638 T. Carew in Carfs lifalvezziTo Translator 10 Or what 
the Crusca yet For currant 'Tuscan mintage will admit. 1651 
Cleveland Poems 2 Thus did Natures mintage vary, Coyn- 
ing thee a Philip and Mary. 1839 J. Sterling Poems 
Stamped in clay, a heavenly mintage, All itoin dust receive 
their birth, 1831 Sir F, Palcravb Norm. Eng. I. 42 The 
Romans, .purposely sowed and buried their mintage. 1871 
Farrar IVitn. Hist, iv, 147 Christianity.. stamped them., 
and made them current amid the coins of a debased mint- 
age. xZ&T Athensnm 5 Nov. 578/1 A timely withdrawal of 
the worn coins may lead to the substitution of a better class 
of mintages. x888 Ch. Times 341/3 Parodies of his most 
studied turns of phrase, witty trave<tie.iof his mintages. 

4. The charge for or cost of coining j the duty 
paid for minting or coining. 

1643 Virginia Stat, (1833) 1. 30S To allow for the mintage 
ltd, per pound soe there will reniaine ;C95oo sterl. The 
mintage allowed and deducted. 1833 Blackio. Mag. XVIII, 
240 Mintage, altarage, and small dues, are almost unknown. 
1869 [see Coinage i]. 1875 Jcvons Money xiv. i63 Some 
small savings would accrue from the less amount of mintage 
required. 

0. The stamp or impression placed on a coin. 
In quots.yf^. 

1634 hpLTON Comus 529 And^ the inglorious llkenes of a 
beast Fixes instead, unmoulding reasons mintage Char- 
.ncicr’d in the face, a 1664 Kath. Philips Friendship 
Poems (1667) 78 Those kind Impressions which F.ate can t 
controul, Are Heaven’s mintage on a worthy Soul. 1822 
Byron Werner 111. i, Methinks it wears upon its face my 
guilt For motto, not the mintage of the stale. i88a Times 
6 Feb., Who thus became stamped with the common mint- 
age of their colleagues’ manners. 

6 . attrib.^ as mintage place^ system, 

c 1630 Risdon Surv. §276 (x8io) 287 Con., .implieth 

the mintage place. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 6 Apr. 7/2 The 
early efforts 01 the Edwards to set the coin of the Realm on 
a proper mintage system. 

Mi-nt-drop. [f. Mint sb.^ + Drop sb.] 

1. 'A sugar-plum flavoured with peppermint * 
(^Ce/it. Diet. 1890). 

2. C/,S. slattg. With pun on Mint A coin. 

187a ScHCLB DB Vere Amcricanisuts 291 When the Hon. 

T. H. Demon, .put his wiiole strength forward . .to introduce 
a gold currenc>', he accidentally called the latter mint-drops, 
with a slight attempt at a pun... For many years gold coins 
were largely known as Denton’s mint-drops. 

Minted (mi nted), ppL a.i [f. Mint 1/.2 + 
-ED L] Coined, made into coin or money; in the 
form of coin. Also transf. and Jig, 

X598, etc. [see New-minted ///. rt.]. 1640 Two Lane. 

Lovett 60 (Halliw.) Pretending an indisposition of health, 
or some other minted excuse. <11678 Marvell B/al. Sou/ 
.y Pleas. 58 Whcrcsoe're thy foot shall go The minted gold 
shall He. xSxo C, R. Maturin Melmoth (1S92) III. xxx. 
203 The sterling gold of a heart-minted look. 1832 James 
Pc'juinillj II. 55 A hundred good and wcll-nilnlcd sequins, 
1874 Holland -U/ r/r. xxi,Thc minted silver that 

his largess scallcrcU wide. 

Minted (mimted), ppl. a.- [f. hfiNi sb.'~ + 
-ED -.] Flavoured with mint. 

i83i C. E. Turner In .lArm. XLIV. v r A silver 
jug with a kind of sparkling minted kz'.isst the pleasant 
odour of which filled the whole room. 

Miuter (mi'ntoj). Forms : i mynetore, 
mynytero, {iVort/iumb, mynittro), 2 monotero, 
lulnitare, 3-4 mvinotero, .^-5 rayntcr, 6- 


miziter. [OE. mynetere = OS. *munitart (MDu., 
Du. mnn/er), OHG. munizzdri, a. L. tnonetdrius, 
f. monela: see Money. The modern word may 
partly descend from OE., and partly be an inde- 
pendent formation on Mint v.^ + er^.] 

tl.-Used to render L. nummularius (‘money- 
changer'). Ohs. 

-<1950 LindisJ. Gosp. Matt xxi. 12, xxv. 27, etc. c xoooAgs. 
Gosp. ibid. CX300 Life Jestt 853 tHorslnu) And Muneteres 
also Fat oncouFe Men mitten moneie finde. 

2. One who coins or stamps money ; a moneyer. 

ciooo JElvblic // om. (Th.) II. 554 Codes feoh.-biS befasst 

myneterum to sleanne. <*.**3* O. E. Citron, an. 1125 Man 
: scolde beniman ealle \>a. minitere wasron on Engle lande 
1 heora liman, 1423 Rolls of Parlt. IV- 256/2 margin, Myn- 
ters and Goldsmithes. 1549 Latimer Ploughcrs (Arb.) 27 
Since priests haue bene luinters, money hath bene wourse 
tlien it was before. 1605-6 Act 3 fas, /, c, 27 § 9 Other 
Officers Minters and Workemen..in any the Ringes Ma- 
jesties Mintes. 1780 Noble Mint <5' Coins Durham 3 They 
.'.employed the same Minters as Edward the Confessor. 
1828-40 Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) I. 278 Foreigners appear 
to have been the great coiners or minters of those times. 

transf. a 1631 Donne (1640) vii. 62 God stamped his 

Image upon us, and so God is. .our Mlnter, our Statuary. 

3 . fig. An inventor; a deliberate fabricator; 
= Coiner sb. 3. 

1654 Gaytoh Pleas. Notes iv.xt. 242 O generation of ficti- 
tious' Mynters ! who knows not that Apollo is .a Deity 
Errant. 170a C. Mather Magn. Chr. vn. 11 A most pro- 
digious IMinter of E.xorbitanC Novelties. 2818 in Todd. 

*F4. [.Adist!nctword,f.MiNTj3.l-i--ERl.] Aresi- 
dent in the precincts of the ancient Mint in South- 
wark, once a reputed sanctuary for debtors. Obs. 

<1x700 B. E.. Diet. Cant. Crew, Rum-dukes, the boldest 
Fellows amongst the Alsatians, Minters, Savoyards, &c. 
1706 Luttrell Brief ReL{y^21^S\. 20 The riotous pro- 
ceedings of the minters in Southwark. 2723 Weekly Jrnl. 
20 July, The Southwark Mint. .got to be such a pest, that 
special statutes, .were pa^ed ordering the abolition.. .The 
exodus of the. .train of* Minters*.. included some thousands. 

Minting (mimtiq), vbl. sb.'^ ff. Mint z^.- + 
-ING l.J The action of Mint vf, lit. and fi^. 

1 549 Latimer Ploug/ters (Arb.) 27 1 f the Apostles migh te not 
leaue the office of preaching to be deacons, shall one leaue it 
for mjjntyng? i579FENT0N^«TVrmnf.{i6T8)i7 For money, 
his Mines and mintlngs furnished aboue all wants that could 
happen. 1663 Pepvs Diary xi Dec., He [re. the king] was 
forced to borrow thereupon till the tools could be made for 
the new minting in the present form. 172^ Lend, Caz. 
No. 5339/1 The Minting of the.. Copper-Pieces.. is.. sus- 
pended. 1841 D’Israeli (1867) 131 The minting 

of new words, 2894 Athenseum t Sept. 294/2 An enormous 
collection of old coins, the residue of a century’s minting, 
b. altrib., as minting apparatus , house, -mill. 

XTjz Hist. Rcchester 10 He established three minting 
houses. 287s Knight Diet. Mech., Mintinganitt, a coining- 
machine.' 2903 Daily Chron. 29 Sept, 4/6 A complete mint- 
ing apparatus was discovered. 

Minting, vbl. sbf - : see Mint v.'^ 

Mintaac, variant of Muntj.vc. 

Mi*ut-mark. [Mint sb.^^ A mark placed 
upon a coin to indicate the mint at which it was 
struck. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 167/2. 1826 HA^YK1NS 

Anglo-Gallic Coins Brit. Plus. 87 note. The mint mark Is 
a cross patonce. 18^ Humphreys Coin-coil. Plan. i. vj. 49 
There is on this com a small figure of >£sculnpius, a sort 
of mint mark. 

fig, a 1849 H. Coleridge Ep. (1851) I. 226 What can 
the loyal poet do, but. .impress it with the mint-mark of his 
own devoted fancy?^ 1887 Lowell Democr., etc. io3 That 
spontaneousiiess which^ is the mint-mark of all sterling 
speech. 

Mi'nt-master- [f. Mint sb .^ : cf. Du. muut- 
meester, G. miinzmeisterl\ 

1. An officer of the mint whose duty it is to 
superintend the coinage of money. 

1528 in Lett. 4- Pap. Hen. Vflf, IV. 11. 1723 Th’artycles 
that we ben sworn to coiLsemyng the raynt maysters. 1622 
Malynes Anc. Law.Plcrch. 279 The principall Officer is 
the Warden of the Mint ; next is the Mint-master. 1762-72 
H. Walpole Vertne's Anecd. Paint, I. 15 not€,Q{ 

William is a curious seal, as Mint-master. 1845 Selby in 
Proc. Bertv. Nat. Club II. Na 13. 160 note. In /Ethelred’s 
mint were upwards of forty mintmasters. 1879 H, Phillips 
Notes Coins 24 The daughter of the mint-master stood in 
one scale while her weight in Massachusetts shillings was 
poured into the other for her dowry. 

fig, A ‘coiner* of new ideas, words, etc. 
Common in 17th c.; now rare or Obs. 

2599 Broughton’s Let, ix. 30 The graund Mintmaster of 
learning in our age. Ibid. 47 You will be counted.. the 
mintmaster of fancie-s. 1641 Milton Anititadv. Wks. 1831 
UI. 204 The oddc coinage of your phrase, which no mvnt- 
inaisicr of language would allow for sterling. 2690 Lockf. 
Hum. Uud. m.x. § 2Thc great Mint-Masters of these kind 
of Terms, I mean the School-mcn and Metaphysicians. 
Mrnt-sau'ce. [f. Mint sb:~ -t- S.VUCE sb.1 

1. A sauce made of finely chopped mint mixed 
with vinegar and sweetened with sugar; it is usu- 
ally calcii with roast lamb. 

*747 Mrs. Glassf. Cookery^ It will e.at like Lamb with 
Mint S.Tucc. 1769 Earl Carlisle in Je<sc G. Welwyn ,5. 
Contemf*. (1843) ^L 3^3 Sir P. Dtmke -. .'-aid he would give 
^dy Henrieiia mint <auce. 1826 Mas. Dods CookSf ilousav. 
Plan. 167 .^I^nt Sauce for Hot or Cold Roast Lamb. 

2. With punning allusion to .Mint ; Money. 

Ecan Finish Tom ff yeriy{\ZT\) 53, 1.. only hope 
I that he gets lots of mint-sauce. 1B38 Dickcns Nich. 


Nick, xxxiy, It is^ to^ melt some scraps of dirty paper Lnio 
bright shining, chinking, tinkling, demd mint sauce. 

t SXint-wMle. Obs. rare. [App. for minuU- 
■while •. see Minute rA i. Cf. Mint, rA3] The 
duration of a minute. 

2393 Langl. P. pi. C. XIII. 217 An vnredy reue FI icsiiiue 
shal spene, 'I'hat menj'e mothF® was [maister] jmne in a 
mynte-while. Ibid. xx. 194 As we may seo a wynler, is>kles 
in euesynges, ihorgh heie of F® sonne MeheF in a mynt- 
while (1377 B-text mynut while] to myst and to water. 

H/Iinty (mi'nti), [f. Mint jA- + -tI.} 
a. Abounding in mint. b. Resembling the flavour 
of mint. 

2878 B, Taylor Deukalion \\i. i. 98 Where the minty 
meadow breath makes cool Thine ardent brow. 2904 Daily 
News 10 Among the flavours avoided like the plague 

by every self-respecting blender [of tea] are those de.'.cribed 
in the trade as ‘ herby ‘ stemmy ‘ mousy ‘ minty * [etc.]. 
Minua, variant of Minaway. 
t Minuate, V. Obs, 7-are. [irreg. f. L. rnimi-he 
to lessen + -ate 3.] iratts. To make less, diminisb. 
.1657 Tomlinson Renoti's Disp. 235 Its faculty is to minu- 
ate the spleen. 

t IVIilXTlCa. Obs. 7-a)‘e. In 6 mynuca. [app. 
med.L. ; cf. med.L. tiztcha in the same sense (?a. 
Arab, itttxx marrow, or tmxt spinal marrow).] 
The spinal cord. 

1548-77 Vicary Anat.xX. (i838) 19 The Sinew, .[has] his 
beginning from the braine, or from Mynuca, which is the 
marowe of the backe. 

UdiuTieild ^mi'niNiend). Arith, [ad. L. n\U 
7tne7ui-us (sc. iwmerus), gerundive pple. oiminucrc 
to diminish.] The number from which another 
number is to be subtracted. 

1706 W. Joses Sytu Palmar. Platheseos 12 The greatest 
of the given Numbers is called the Minuend. 2892 Barn. 

I Smith & Arith. for Schools ii The smaller number 

is called the subtrahend. The greater is called the minuend. 

]] IVIinue’ndo, adv. Plus. Obs. [It., gerund of 
minuire to diminish.] j= Diminuendo, 
attrih. 2834 Georgian Era IV. 452/2 A certain singer’s 
minuendo notes. 

Minuet (miniweT), Also 7 minnuet, mi- 
nuett, 7-8 imnouet,menuet, 8 minuit; and see 
Minaway. Also (sense 2 ) in It. form minuetto. 
[ad, F. mettueij subst. use of metiuet adj., small, fine, 
delicate, dim. of 7/ie7tu small : see Menu, Minute g. 
The form of the Eng. word was perh. influenced 
by the It. mUttiellOy which is adapted from Fr., as 
are Sp., Pg. mmuete. Sp. ininne. 

The pronunciation (ini'nmet or ml’nlHet), given m Ml 
Dictionaries, is now seldom heard. 

1. A slow, stalely dance, in triple measure, for 
two dancers; derived from France in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, and fashionable 
throughout the eighteenth. 

1673 Drvden Marr. d la Mode 11. i, And what new 
Minouets have you brought over with you ! their Minonets 
.are to a miracle. 2676 Etherhdce Man of Pfode iv. 1, 

1 am fit for Nothing but low dancing now, a Corant, a 
Doree, Or a Minnuet. 2706 PiiiLLtrs (ed. Kersey), Menuet, 
or Pliiiuet, a sort of French Dance, or the Tune belonging 
to it. 276a Goldsm. A'ash 31 Each ball was to open with a 
minuet, danced by two persons of the highest distinction 
present. 1778 Mrs. E. Montagu in Doran Lady Last Cent. 
IX. (1873) *3* To excel in dancing a minouet. 1810 Sir A. 
Boswell Edinb. Poet. Wks. (187x152 To walk a minuet with 
becoming grace. 2864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 207 A stm 
brocade in which, .she, Once with this kinsman,.. Stept thro 
the stately minuet of those days. 

2. The music used lo accompany this dance. 
Hence, a piece of music in the same rhythm and 
style, consisting of two sections (the second of 
which is often called a trio ) ; frequently forming 
one of the movements of the Suite, and, later, ot 
compositions in Sonata-form. 

2686 Land, Gaz. No. 2119/4 There are dcMgned to b® 
published several Oveilurcs or Sonatia's, containing Variety 
of Humors, as Grave Aires, Minuetts, Dorees, &c. 2727 
Gkh Epist. Pulteney 244 He.. Hums a soft miiiueL 176* 
Jefferson Writ, (2892) I. 342 They carried away.. half a 
dozen new minuets I bad just got. igbs-gs H. WalpolC 
Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (2786) IV. 75 As a dancing-master 
would, if he expected Orpheus should return to play .a 
minuet to them. x888 Academy 21 Jan. 51/2 The wonder- 
ful largo was at times rough, and the minuetto taken at loo 
rapid a rale. , ' 

o. attrib. and Comb., as minuet dance^ -dancer ^ 
dancitig, fiortUy -step, -time, -tune. 

2831 Carlyle Mise, (1857) II. 268 The graceful •minuet 
dance of Fancy. 2722 Steele Spect. No. 308 f 6 John ’1 rot 
. .has the Assur.ancc lo set up for a *Minuit-Danccr. X84® 
Dickens Barm Rudge iv, Sim. .ip/ang from liis seat, and 
in two extraordinary steps, .something between .skating and 
•minuet dancing, bounded to a washing place. 2875 Ousl- 
I.ey Plus. Form\\\. 43 The original *minuct form always 
consisted of a piece in triple time .and of moderate .speed. 
X722 Steele .Spect. No. 148 T 2 'TJie Gcntlcnmn who., 
practised •minuet-steps to his own Huinining. tjia rn'LD- 
iNG Love in Sei'. Plasgues 11. i, 'Ihc airy Sir Plume, vyho 
always w.ilks in the ininuet-stcp. 2851 Iiiackf.uay hug. 
Hum. iv. (1858) 288 A •iiu'nuct-iunc played on a bird-organ. 

Hence Minuet z/., to dance a minuet ; Minuet- 
ing zfbl. sb. Also Mlnue’tic, MinuotisU adjs. 

2742 Richardson IV. 124 A Clutbf ininuliish Airs. 

A 2847 Eiiza Cook Dancing Song v^Sce the sweet fOin 
Dcnd to the blue-bell, in light minucting ! 1856 DaCHHoT 
Lit. Stud. (2S79) II. 34 Vou should do cNcrjlhing, s:ud 


MINUITY. 


483 


MINUTE. 


Lord Chester^eld, in minuet time. It was in that time that 
Gibbon wrote bis history. . . You perceive the minuetic 
action accompanying the words. 1890 Temple Bar Feb. 
397 Twenty years ago people minuel*ed. 
t MinU'ity. Obs. rare. [ad, OF. viinuiti, 
irreg. f. L. miniilits Minute a.] A trifle. 

i6ia Shelton <2 k/.v. 1. iii. vi. (1620) 174, 1 would not haue 
my soule sutTer in the other \vorld for such a minuity as is 
thy wa^es. 

' "Y ?vrT‘Ti TiTiz Q^ v» Ods. rare“^» [Perh. an im- 
perfect recollection of Gr. trans. To 

warble lightly or softly. 

1600 Tourneur Tram/, Metam. xxviii, The Thrush, the 
Lark, and nightsdoy nightingale, There minulize their pleas* 
ing laies anew. 

Slinum, variant of M£N^’OM diaL^ minnow. 

obs. forms of Minim. 

Miaument, obs. form of Muniment. 

SHiuus (mai’nys). Also 5 mynus. fa, L. 
minus neut. oi viittor less : see Minor a. 

The quasi*prepositional use (sense 1), from which all the 
other Kng. uses have been developed, did not exist in 
Latin of any period. It probably originated in the com- 
mercial language of the Middle Ages. In Germany, and 
perhaps in other countries, the. Latin words plus and//r/n»r 
were used by merchants to mark, an excess or deficiency in 
weight or measure, the amount of which was appended in 
figures. The earliest known examples of the modern sense 
of minus are German, of about the same date as our oldest 
{Quotation. In Widinann's book on commercml arithmetic 
(1489) the signs (— \ and (+) occur for the first time in print, 
and are directed to be read as minus and mer. In the 
Bamberger Rcchenbuch (1483) the tare to be deducted from 
the weight of a package is called das Minus. In a some- 
what different sense, plus and minus had been employed 
in 1202 by Leonardo of Pisa for the excess and deficiency in 
the results of the two suppositions in the Rule of Double 
Position ; and an Italian writer of the Z4th c. used meuo to 
indicate the subtraction of a number to which it was pre- 
fixed. For the passages referred to, see Cantor, Vorhsun- 
gen ilber Geschichie der Mathematik II, (ed. 2, 1899). 

The origin of the symbol (— ), read as mimis^ is disputed; 
some have conjectured that it arose os a merchants* mark, 
while others believe it to de.scend from the obelus (see Obe- 
lisk 2) used by ancient critics to indicate that a passage 
should be removed from the text. It has certainly no his- 
torical connexion with the mark (explained as the letter 
iff inverted) used by Diophantus for the same purpose. In 
Denmark the sign (-5-) is used for minusA 

I . quasi-/ri5/. Placed between two expressions 
of number or quantity to indicate that the second 
of them must be subtracted from the first. In 
mathematical use only as the oral rendering of the 
symbol (—). Hence, in non-technical use : With 
the deduction of, exclusive of (some specified 
portion or constituent element of the whole). Cf. 
Less a. 4, and the equivalent F. moinsy G, loeniger, 

Z48X-90 Howard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 417, v. yerdys, 
mynus the nayle, welwee blake. 1727-52 Chamocrs Cyel, 
s. V. Charaetery Thus 14-2, is read, 14 minus, or abating, 2. 
1808 J. \V. Croker Sk. Si. IrcL (ed. 2) 42 Competitors offer 
the whole value of the produce minus that daily potatoe. 
i8« East AT. B, Rep. XIII. 214 There was not too/, due., 
but only that sum minus the rebate of interest for the times 
which the biiU had then to run. 1830 M. Donovan Dom. 
Econ. I. S23 It might be supposed.. that acetic acid is alco- 
hol minus carbon. 1849-52 Todd’s Cjycl. Anal. IV. 962/2 
An imperfect cranium, composed principally of the cranial, 
minus the fhcial, bones. 1859 AIilL LibeMy ii, If all man- 
kind minus one, were of one opinion. 1874 J. Cairo UnU 
versiiy Addr.{iS^i) 16 The least and lowest fact of outward 
observation is not a bare fact, an independent entity, fact 
minus mind. 

b. prcdicatively in colloquial use ; Deprived of, 
‘.short o{\ without (something). Also rarely 
minus of. Hence occas. as adj., standing in the 
position of a loser, worse off than before; also, 
unprovided, destitute of something implied. 

1813 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 44 He was considerably minus 
at the last Newmarket meeting. 1823 Byron Juan vi. xxi, 
Which leaves you minus of the cash. 1836 Lett./r, Madras 
(1843) 33 Twelve boatmen. .with very small matters of 
clothes on, but their black skins prevent them from looking 
so very uncomfortable as Europeans would in the same 
minus state. 1840 J. B. Fraser Trav. Koordlstan, etc. 

II. XV. 310 We reached our munzil of Toorkomanchai about 
six in the evening, minus one horse. x86x CalverleyL/«£J 
14/4 Feb. (il) 10 Yea ! by St. Valentinus, Emma shall not 
be minus What all young ladies. .'Expect to-day. 1903 
Revietu of Rev. Apr. 385/2 The Englishman got back to 
civilization minus his left arm. 

2 . Used as the oral equivalent of the symbol (— ) 
in its algebraical interpretation, as forming with 
the expression to which it is prefixed the repre- 
sentation of a negative quantity, e. g. in * — 3 

— x*, which are read as minus 3, minus x. ^ 

1570 Digces Siraliot. ii. iv, 38 The same or like Signes 
multiplied produce + Plus. Contrarie or diuerse Signes 
produce alway — Minus. 

b. Hence attnb. or as adj. in minus quantity, 
a- quantity which has the sign (— ), a negative 
quantity ; popularly often misused for ‘ something 
non-existent *. 

1863 W. Phillips Speeches xvii. 392 Such states are 
a minus quantity. 

c. adj. Of the nature of a ‘ minus quantity or 
deficit; also coUoq. lacking, non-existent. 

1800 Froc. Pa-rlt. in Asiaf. Ann. Reg. 49/2 There tvere 
six millions 185* C. A. Bristed Five Vrs, Eng. 

l/niv. 53 His mathematics are decidedly minus, but the use 
of them is past long aga 1867 Carlyle Remin. (1881) II. 


144 The villain ot a partner eloped, and left him possessor 
of a minus 12,000 A 1897 EncycL Sport 1. 62 Penalise. 
Strictly sjjeaking, a penalty is a minus handicap, i.e. the 
man who is giving the other competitors starts, is placed 
behind the line from which the distance to be run is recKoned. 

d. adv. and adj. Negatively (electrified). 

1747 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1B87 II. 71 is electrized plus’, 
A, minus. And we daily in our experiments electrize 
bodies //7« or minus, as we think proper. 1789 Nicholson 
in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 3^0 It affords the means of pro- 
ducing either the plus or minus states in one and the same 
conductor.^ ^849 Noad Electricity (ed. 3) s A body having 
more than its natural quantity [ofelectric fluid] is electrified 
Positively or plus, and one which has less is electrified 
negatively or minus. 1854 J. Scopfern in OrPs Circ. ScL, 
Chem. 225 Its counterpart of — or minus electricity. 

Jig. 1817 Coleridge Statesm. Man. 54 Apparent con- 
traries, which are yet but the two poles, or/*/;/rand Minus 
states, of the same influence. 

3 . sb. in. various applications: a. The mathe- 
matical symbol (— ); also minus sign. b. An 
operation of subtraction, a quantity subtracted or 
taken away; a loss, deficiency, c, A negative 
quantity. 

1654 Whitlock Zooiomia 385 For the Algebra (as I 
may learm iij or Nature 0/ Reprehension, giveth the Plus 
to the Reprover^ and the Minus to the Reproved. 166S 
Brancker 4 The Sign iot Subtraction \% 
— i.e. Minus, or the Negative Sign. 1685 Wallis 
xvi. 69 The Signs + and ~ (or Plus and Alintts') the former 
of which is a Note of Position, A/firmatioa or Addition ; 
the other of Defect, Negation, or Subduetton. 1708 Prior 
Turtle <Jr Sparrow 329 Now tveigh the pleasure tvith the 
pain, The plus and minus l<)s^ ^ud gain. 2836 £. Howard 
R. Ree/er xxvi, A slatefull of pjusses, minusse.c, or, y, s's. 
1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. vi. xlvul. That new gambling, 
in which the losing was not simply a minus but a terrible 
plus that had never entered into her reckoning. 

Hence 2Hi*nus v. (ttonce-wd.) irans., to subject to 
a loss or privation. 

180X Coleridge Let. to Southey 13 Apr. in Life 0/ S. 
(1830) II. 146 Alas I you will have found the dear old place 
sadly minused by the removal of Davy. 

H/CinuSCnlar (min»*ski/?lai), a. Paltzogr. [f. 
L. minuscul-us : see Minuscule and -ar.] Of the 
nature of a minuscule ; composed of minuscules. 

1756 SwiNTON in Phil. Trans. L. 177 After the introduction 
of the Omega of the mlnuscular form.. upon the Parthian 
coins. ^ 1882-3 Scha^s EncycL Relig. Knowl. s. v. Alpha, 
The u is of that uncial form which resembles the minuscular. 

Miausculated (mini»-ski» 5 Uited), a. nance- 
vjd. [f. Minuscule + -ateS + -ed i.] Written as 
a ‘ minuscule* or small letter. 

1843 Humphreys Brit. Moths II. 125 Somewhat resembling 
the Greek mlnusculated letter A. 

Minuscule (mitir>*3ku/l), a. and sb. [a. F. 
minnsenU, ad. L. minttscnla (sc. Htlera), fern, of 
minuscnlus rather less, dim. of minor (neut. 
minus') : see Minor a. and Minus c.] A. adj. 

1 , fa. Printing. Of a letter: Small, not capital, 
‘lower-case’. Obs. b. Palasogr. Of a letter: Small 
(see B. b). Also, written in minuscules. 

1727-41 (see Majuscolk a.}. 1850 A. Wav in Archseol. 
Jrnl, VII. 356 A little mark at the close of ihe first line, 
resembling a minuscule C is somewhat indistinct. 2883 
I. Taylor Alphabet I. 71 The letters of the beautiful 
minuscule manuscripts of the zoth and zzth centuries. 
These minuscule letters are cursive forms of the earlier 
uncials. 1900 Expositor Mar. 175 Annotations are found 
In the minuscule codices. 

2 , gen. Extremely small. 

1893 Nation (N. Y.) 20 July 51/1 The theories that are 
put forth by minuscule scholars as personal contributions to 
the advance of science. 1898 Edht. Rev. Apr, 420 Only 
think of the minuscule touches of advance that Ictinus 
added to his predecessors’ designs. 1904 Nutt’s Caial. 
Sept, p ix, Sir C^awain at the Grail Castle. Three Versions, 
translated, .by Jessie L, Weston. Minuscule 4to. 

B. sb. f a. Printing. A small or ‘ lower-case ’ 
letter as opposed to a capital. Obs, b, Palxogr. 
A small letter, as oppos^ to a capital or uncial ; 
the small cursive script which was developed from 
the uncial during the 7th-9th centuries; *also, a 
manuscript in this writing. 

1705 H. Wanlev in Phil. Trans. XXV. 1996 Some MSS. 
written with Minuscules. (1727-41 Chambers Cyc/., /J/m- 
usculx, in printing, denotes the small, or running letters.] 
1782 Burney Hist. Mus. 11.32 A notation for three octaves, 
the gravest of which he expressed by capitals, the mean by 
minuscules, and the highest by double letters. z85z Sir F. 
Falgrave Norm. ^ Eng. 1. 228 The initial difference of a 
minuscule or a capital, a 1876 Eadie Comm. Thess. {1877) 
23 A few minuscules read auToirr riuo.^. *883 I- Taylor 
Alphabet II. 160 The minuscule arose in the 7ta century as 
a cursive monastic script. 

Minussh, obs. form of Minisb. 
tMi'nutable, a. Obs. rare. £f. Minute v.+ 
-ABLE.] Suitable for m.'iking a minute of, 

1778 [W. Marshall] Minutes Agric, Digest a He threw 
every thing he thought minutable, into a series of Minutes. 
[Minutal : see List of Spurious iPords.J 
f Minutary, a. Obs. [f. Minute a. and sb. 

+ -art,] 

1 . ? Pertaining to minute quantities. 
x6io Healey Se. Aug. Citieo/Cod xv. xxviL Vives’ Comm. 
560 One cubic is generally t^en for stxe of our common 
cuoits, or for three hundred minutary cubits (orig. Apud geo- 
metros.. vet i/i sex cubitos vnus deputatur, si generaltter, 
vet trecentos, si minutatim dicatur}. 


2 . Consisting' of minutes (of time). 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. in. DecL, No mortal man can assign 
theminutaryjunctureofTime,wlien preparinggrace. .ended, 
and saving grace., did first begin, a 1661 — IPorthics, 
Berks (1663) !. 95 This their Clock gathering up the least 
I Crume of Time, presenting the Minutary fractions thereof. 

t Miuuta'tion. Obs. [f. Minute i;. + -ation.] 
Tile action of making minutes (of observations, 
etc.). (Frequent in Bentham.) 

iBoa-xa Bentham Ration. Judic.Evid. (1827) II. 127 By 
this division, writing, minutation and recordation . . is neces- 
sitated. 

Minute ■ (mrnit), Forms: 4 mynut, 4-^6 

mynute, 4-7 minut, 5 mynwt, mynnate, 6 
mynite, -ewte; -iute, Sc. minuth, munet, -it, 
6-S mynuit, 7 min-, mynutte, minit, minnite, 
4- minute, [In senses 1-3 and 6 a. F. minute 
fern, (whence G. minute, Vu. minuttl), ad. L. mi^ 
nuta, subst. us.e of tbe fem. of minultts Minute a. 
In senses 4 and 5 ad. L. minutum (the neuter of the 
same adj.) used subst. in various applications in 
late Latin. - Sp., Pg. and It. have minuto masc, 
(ad. L, minutum) in senses 1-3, but minuta (after 
Fr.) in sense’ 6. 

Senses 1-2 (whence sense 3 is derived) represent the med.L. 
minuta, more fully pars minuta prima, denoting the /j of 
a unit in the system of sexagesimal fractions (med.L. 
minutia! physics), which, originally derived from Babylon, 
was used, like the modem decimals in scientific calculations 
SIS more easy to handle than ‘ vulgar fractions ’ (minutix 
simply). The lower denominations of the system were 
{partes minutae) secundx (our ‘seconds*), tertix, quarts, 
etc., the understood denominators being the successive 
powers of 6o. The system (6 efjjxovrdfio? rpdffos) was 
recognized by Ptolemy (<r 150 A. d.), who applied it to the 
degreeOiotpa) of the circle, to the sixty sections into which 
he divided the radius, and to the day; the application of 
the system to^ the division of the hour is much later, per- 
haps not earlier than the 13th c. Ptolemy has no terms 
corresponding to the med.L. ininutx, secundx, etc., but 
merely uses ulpoi * part * or ef ijxoffTOR ‘ sixtieth The word 
minuta is referred to as a term of the ‘ mathematici ’ (app, 
meaning ‘minute ’ of the circle) by St. Augustine De diver- 
sis Quxstt. octoginta tribus who also mentions 
minutarum, ‘ minutes of minutes ’ (see 2), i. e. seconds. 

Sense 6 U from F. minute, though Liltre has no example 
before 16th c., and the one quot for med.L. minuta In this 
use is of date c 1^00. The primary notion seems to be that 
of a rou^h copy in small writing (L, scriptura minuta) as 
distinguished from the ‘engrossed* document.] 

I, A sixtieth (or other definite part) of a unit. 

1 , The sixtieth part of an hour (divided into 
sixty seconds). In earlier use fiequently \ minute 
of an hour, minute while. Also, one of the 
lines upon a dial which mark the minute spaces. 

The minutum of early medisval writers, which was one- 
tenth of an hour, has no historical connexion with this. For 
the system of time-reckoning to which it belongs, see Atom 7. 

1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. XI. 37a He mi;te amende in a 
Mmute while al kat mys standeth. Ibid. xvii. 228 Ysekeles 
in eueses korw liete of ke sonne, ^lelteth In a mynut while 
to myst & to watre. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 9 For the 
lachcise Of lialf a Dlinutof an houre [=L. ttnius momenti 
tardacione] .. He losle all that he badde do. <2x485 
Proiup. Parv. 338/2 (MSS. K., S.) Minute of an howur, 
minuta. 2552 Lyndrsay Monarche 6014 The small Minuth 
of one hour i'o thame salbe sogret dolour, ThaysaJJ Ihynk 
thay half done remane .Ane thousand yetr in to that pane. 
1588 Shaks. L. L, L. V. ii. 797 Now at the latest minute of, 
the houre, Grant vs your loues. 1591 — i Hen, VI, 1. iv. 

54 Wherefore a guard of chosen’ Shot I had, That walkt 
about me euery Minute while. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire 
i. (1892) z Our longest sommers dales must be of xvu 
houres and fortie three mynuttes longe. 2684 R. Waller 
Nat. Exper. 9 From 35, to 50 Drops (re. of moist particles] 
have fallen in a Minute of an Hour. 2702 Lend. Caz. No. 
3844/r The Great Guns were fired at a Minute's distance. 
2827 T. L. Peacock Nightni. Abbey xv, The hour-hand 
passed the vii. — the minute-hand moved on ; — it was 
within three minutes of the appointed time. - 2843 Penny 
CycL XXVII. 107/t There are other repeaters which also 
strike the minutes. 


b. Vaguely used for; A short space of time; 
also, a point of time, an instant, moment. 

2390 Gower Con/ III. 77 Every houre apolntelh so, Tliat 
no mynut therof was lore. 14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 
(E.E.T.S.) 2817 pe cok..of ke lyme a mynute wiJ not passe 
To warnen hem kat weren in ke place, Of k® tydes and 
sesoun of ke nyjL c 2485 Digby Myst. iv. 518, 1 inyght not 
leve, nor endure On mynnate, bot 1 am sure The third day 
ryse shall hee. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. ii. ii. 1/2 Content 
with Hermia? No, I do repent The tedious minutes I with 
her haue spent, c 2600 — Sonn. xiv. Nor can I fortune to 
breefe mynuits tell ; Pointing to each bis thunder mine and 
winde. 2697 Dampier Voy. 1. 80, 1 could not expect to find 
them at a minutes call. 1736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet,, A 
minute [moment or instant], momentum.punctum temjoris. 
x8oo Lamb Let. to Manning 5 Oct., I have barely time to 
finish, as I expect her and Robin every minute. 2871 
R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixvii. 38 You, from your owner s gate 
never a minute away? 28^ Flob. Montco.merv lony 13 
The train .will be starting in a minute. 

c, A particular instant of time ; also occas, the 
appointed or fitting moment. Phe minute {that) 


; as soon as. , , „ . , 

wS Shaks. Merry JV. v. v. i The Windsor-bell hatli 
iwelue: the Minute drawes^n.^ as^o CARiLW To 
Z. 70 O love me, then, .and now begin it, Let us not lose 
i present minute. zy^z Keill Maupertius Diss.(j734) 
riie Minute we recur to an Almighty Agent^..it should 
said that such Laws imply a Contradiciion. a2745. 
iFT Direct. Sera., Geiu Wks. 1751 XIV. ix He had but 
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just that JMlnute stept ouL x;r99 Lasib- LeU to Soutliey 
20 Mar., I\Iy plan is but this minute come into my head. 
1S59 Geo. Kuot A. Bede i, 1 can’t abide to see men tlirow 
away their tools X* that way the minute the clock begins to 
strike. 

2. Geom. {As/r., Giog., etc.) Tke sixtieth part of 

a degree. \ Mimite. of a. the sixtieth of 

a minute, a second.. 

The sign for minutes is thus 5“ 8'=five degrees eight 
minutes. 

c 1391 Chaucer Aetrot, i. § 8 A.'de^rce of a signe contfeneth 
60 minutes. 1549 Cornel. Scot, vi. 50 The circle artic is 
xxiij degreis xxx munitis- fra the pole artic. 1603 Owen 
Pembrokeshire (1892) i Longitude ry degrees, and 20 minuttes 
west. IMd.y 52 degrees which is 40 mynuites higher then that 
of the Cittie of London. x6sz Gaule Magastrom. 68 Those 
numbers and rainnte-s, yea numbers of numbers and minutes 
of minutes » which Astrologicall Mathematicians pretend to 
work by). 1755 B. Martin Arts ff Sci. i. x. 58 Each 
Degree is .suppa%ed to consist of 60 Minutes, thus marked 
(0. i85a Bache Disenss. Magru tf Meteorol. Obstrv^w^^ 
The scale divisions have been converted into minutes of arc. 

3. a. Arch. The sixtieth or occas. some other 
part of the Module. ? Obs. 

^1696 in Phillips. 1727-52 Chambers Cyel.^ Minute^ in 
archiiecturcj usually denotes the sixtieth, sometimes only 
the thirtieth part, or division of a module. [In lecenc Dicts.l 
. b. Art. A unit of a. scale of head measurement 
by which the proportions of the face may be regu- 
lated or defined ; the forty-eighth part of the 
height of the human head, po F. intnut6.'\ 

187s Sir T. Seaton Fret Cutixnz X3» Draw a line corre*- 
spending to the line within the oval, and divide this also into- 
four equal parts. One of the^^e parts must be subdivided 
into twelve parts, these are called minutes. ^ Ibid. 133 The 
length of ahead — from forehead to back— in a full-grown 
person, is three parts eight minutes for a man, and three 
parts eleven minutes for a woman, 
n Something small. 

•}*4. A coin of trifling value j a ^mite*'. Obs. 

1383 WvcLiF Mark XU. 4a Tweye mynutis IVulg. duo mh 
witoy Gr. Aeffrd <5uo], that is, a ferlhlng. 1543 Becon Nosegay 
Ded. B j b. Yet let vs with the poore widi^we oftheGospcll- 
at the leest gyue two minutes. 1589 J. Rider Bibl. Schol.y 
A Minute or Q, which is halfc a i^ihing, xtiinulum. 
to. Something minute or small, a. pi. Little 
fishes, ‘small fry* (cf. Menisb). b. A small par- 
ticular, a detail ; a minutia. c. Something of small 
size or slight importance. Obs. 

1593 Florio, PescioUnit all manner of minutes, frye, or 
small fishes. xfiaS B. Jonsoh Staple of N. \. v. 138 Let me 
heare f^rom thee euery minute of Newes. <2x628 F.Grevil 
1653) 00 That Herolcall design .bow exactly soever 
projected, and. digested In every minute. — Atuham ii. 
Chorus ii. (2633I39 When I propound in §cosse, you minutes 
play. 1647 Jer. Taylor Lib, Proph. xvi. 213- And such are 
all the sects and all the pretences of Christians, but pieces 
and minutes of Christianity^. ^ 1634 — Real Pres. 238 They 
have made it to be unintelligible, inexplicable, indefensible, 
ia all their minuits and particularities. <t x65o Hasimono 
Serru, (Prov. i. 22) (1664) 46 Ttie last minute of my last 
particular, a 1670 [see Migniardi 2 e]. 

III. 6. A rough draft (of something to be 
further elaborated); a note or memorandum for the 
direction of an agent or servant, or for preserving 
the memory of current transactions or events ; a 
brief summary of events or transactions, esp. (usu- 
ally pL) the record of the proceedings at a meeting 
of an assembly, corporate body, society, company, 
committee, or the like. flnTmnttU'. in the form 
of a minute or miautes. 

1502 in LetL Papers Rich. Ill Hen. (Rolls) I. 
r47^ He received a myrnte of instructions. 1522 Clerk in 
EllU Qrig. Le't. Ser. iii. L 314 The Pope, .caused it [the 
roynute) to be staied^ and an other minute to be made which 
was noL sped bifor his death. 1532 Cromwell in Merriman 
Uft ff L^i/. (1902) I. 340, \ haue sent herein Inclosed the 
Mynewte with your Instruccions. x^o-x Kirkcudbr. lyhr- 
Comue. Min Bk. (1855) 37 Ordalnes James, the next 
Commitde day, ta produce the said minute of contract. x68a 
EvELVNin P.pys' Diary, e.\.c. 18791 VI. 140 These were only 
minutes relatingto ampler pieces. 1697 in W.S. Pctxy Hist, 
Coll. Amer. Col.Ck. 1. 52,Ibegan totaketheirsensein minute 
as right as I could.^ trx7xo Celia Fiennes Diary 
To- him are added in the House of Commons also scribes or 
secretaryes which record and take minutes also. 1713 
Pope Guard. No. 92 ? 8 It is my business whenever wemeet 
to take minutes, of the transactions. 1728 Morgan Algiers 
II. v.. 316, I some where said my memory was treacherous ' 
nor do- 1 ever keep minutes. 1742 Middleton CiCf-ri^Lvi.srx 
It was his- custom to keep the minutes or tough draughtof 
all his- pleadings. 1771 P,^ Parsons Newmarket IL 1S7 
My paper of beads or minutes perished in a different 
manner. 1776 in. Arch^oL <i7f9)'lX, 36sThatsuch curious, 
communications .be extracted from the Minutes of the 
Society, and formed into an Historical Memoir. 1827 Scott 
Surg. Dau. i, Lawford drew up a proper minute of this 
transaction, by which; he. himself and Grey were named 
trustees for the child. i3si Dickers Bi/l.sticking in 
House/t. ll^ords II. 603 These are the minutes of my con* 
versation with His- Majesty, as I noted them down shortly 
afterwards, i860 Motlev NetherL vii. (r868) I. 409 The 
minute of a letter, to Elizabeth.. was submitted to the 
ambassador. 1876 Grant Burgh Sck. Scotl. Prefi 8 The 
minutes of his town' council. 1890 Gross Gild Merch. 1. 
149 'I'he minutes of both Companies were kept in the same 
book. 

b. An official memorandnm authorhing or re- 
commending the pursuance of a certain course. 
Treasury miiiiUe\ a minute ormemorandum issued 
by the treasury. 

1564 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 301 In terms of minute 


37tb. November. 1783. Burke Fox*s East Ind.. Bill 
wks. IV. 75 la his minute of consultation,. Mr, Hastings 
d^cribes forcibl v the consequences which arise [etc.]^. 1798 
Wellington in Uurw. Desp^ (1817) I. 9 A very able minute 
\n the Secret depanmeat. 18x7 TmaNEY in. ParL Dch. 768 
That committee, by a Treasury minute of the slh of April, 
1816, was required to examine and report what offices had 
been created since the year 1^3. 1845 M'Culloch Tax a- 
Han 11. v. (1852) 230 This fraudulent practice has been 
Indirectly legitimated by a Treasury Minute of the 4th of 
August, 1840. 1B63 H. Cox Instit. i. v. 29 The Bank of 
England . • was directed to suspend cash payments by a 
Minute of Council. 1880 Gen. Adye in i^th Cent, No. 38. 
694 Lord Napier.. in a masterly minute pointed' out the 
various evils of the whole system. 

t G. An agreement, precise understanding. Obs. 
X720 IVodroiu Corr. (1843)- H. 519 At Edinburgh I have 
come to a minute with the printer. 

d. Sc. Law. A memorandum of intention pre- 
sented to the court by a party lo a suit# 
x848- Shano Praci. Crt. Sess. I. 343 note, A minute of 
abandonment of the cause, in such form as the following, is 
put intoprocess. x^eDundceAdveriiservj'ilov.T^^s.if^- 
day a minute was lodged in the Bill Chamber of tne Court 
of Session stating that no answers are to be lodged to tlie 
note by the Free Church [etc.]. 

IV. 7 . atlrib. and Comb., as minute bell, the 
tolling of a bell at intervals of a minute; minute- 
book,, f (a) a ‘ book of short hints* (J.) ; {b) a book 
containing systematic records- of the transactions 
of a society, court, or the like ; minute clock, a 
stop clock used in making tests of gas (Knight 
Diet. Mech. 1S84) ; minute-flourish, a fanfare of 
trumpets sounded minute by minute; minute- 
glass, a sand-glass that runs for a minute; 
minute-gtin, the firing of a gun at intervals of 
a minute (also attrib.); minute-hand, the long 
hand of a time-piece which indicates the minutes ; 
t minute-jack (?cfl Jack sb. 6), one who changes 
his mind every moment, a fickle or changeable 
person ; minute jumper, an electric clock in which 
the hands move only at the end of each minute,- 
the minute-hand moving over a whole minute at 
each step (C^/if.DjVA 1890); i*minute-line Naut., 
a log-line; minute-lust, momentary desire ; mi- 
nute mile (see quot. 1867); f minute-motion, 
the mechanisiu of the seconds hand of a watch ; 
minute-repeater, a watch which * repeats * the 
minutes ; minute space, the duration oi a minute ; 
minute stroke, the measured 'minutely* stroke 
of an oar ; minute tide, (<?) * minute while 
(see sense i); (^) (see quot. 1865),; f minute- 
watch, a watch that distinguishes minutes of time 
or on the dial of which minutes are marked (also 
f minute pendulum watch ) ; minute-wheel, the 
wheel that moves the minute-hand of a clock or 
watch; hence miuute-wheelnut, pinion (see quot. 
1S84); f minute while (see sense l); minute- 
writing, the art or practice of recording minutes 
or administrative memoranda. Also Mindte-itan, 
1827 Keble C/tr. K, ist Sunday Advent x\\, Faith's ear,, 
•with, awful still delight, Counts them like *nijnulc bells at 
night. 1736 Ainsworth Lot, Dict.r A ‘minute book, libcK 
vel libellus memorialis. vyjz Ann. 66* The minute- 
book of recognizances belonging tathe l^rd Mayor’seourt. 
1838 Act c. 1 18 § 22 The Minute Book of the Court 

of Session and Teind Court. 1904 Athenxuni 24 Dec. 881/2 
A ‘ History of the Society of Apothecaries \ . . compiled from 
the Minute-Books of the Society. 1802 RIrs. Kadcliffb 
Gaston de Btondev. Posib. Wks. 1826 I. 87- The trumpets, 
that chargedsoloud and shrill their *minet-flourishes. 2626 
Capt. Smith A'ceid. Yng. Seamen 29 Turne vp the ‘minute 
glasse, obserue the bight. 1867 SmytH SailoPs IVord’bk. 
480 Minute and Half-minute glasses. 1747 Gentl. Mag. 
XVII. 246/1 ‘Minute guns were fired by the whole squadron, 
x 834 Times (Weekly ed.) ii Apr. 2/3 The boom of the minute 
gjins on- the hill beyond could be beard! above the funeral 
music of the bands. 1726 Swift GuUsyen.iirHo^ was amazed 
at , . the Klotion of the ‘Rlinute-Hand^ which he could easily 
discern, x^a E. KEEVEsH’omeTvardBeundiB^Ciockfnc^ 
marking: sixrr>velvc,.and twenty-four hours,, mostly without 
minute hands. 1607 Shake. Timon iii. vi. 107 Cap and knee- 
Slaues, vapours, and ‘Minute lackes. 1644 *Minut-line 
[see log’line in Log sb.^ 9J. Phillips, Logdine or 

* Minuie-lrne. 1633 Quarles Embl. 11. xi. 106 The fleshly 
wanton, to obtaine His ‘minit-Iust, will count it gaine 
To- lose his freedome. xSdy Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk., 
*Minute mile, the sixtieth part of a degree of longitude 
or latitude. 1684 T, Burnet Th. Earth n. fv. 2to In a 
Watch, ...you may have a fancy to have an Alarum added, 
or a ‘Minute-motion. 1843 Penny CycZ XXVII. 107/1 These 
by way of distinction are called ‘minute-repeaters. 1621 
Wither Motto A 8, I haue not of my selfe, the powre, or 
grace, To be, or not to be; one ‘minute-space. 1833 
Marryat P. Simple xxx. The crew dropped their oars into 
the water without a .splash, and pulled the ‘minute stroke. 
X4. . Ryman Poems in ArchrvStnd. next. Spr. LXXXIX. 
255 This lyfe vnto celestiall Is but a ‘mynute t>’de. 1865 
Maccrecor Rep Roy in Baltic (1867) 163 This is called the 
‘ininute tide*, in which a swelling of^ the water once every i 
minute fills up and empties again a quiet pool a little with- j 
drawn from the rivers coume. t66o Bqyle' Ncio Exp, I 
Phys. Mech. xi, 79 A ‘Minute- Watch we kept by us on 
this occasion. X705 Daily Courant 5 Sept., Dropt In St. 
James's Park, September the 3rd, 1705, a Gold Minuit 
Pendulum Watch, &c. X797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) V. 74/2 
The minute and hour hands turn on the end of the arbor of 
*he minute-wheeL 1884- F. J. Britten Watch <V Clockm. 
J77 ITheJ ‘Minute Wheel Pinion, or ‘ Nut . [is] the pinion 
in the motion work of watches that drives the hour wheel. 


1895 Daily News so SepUs/4. An Under-Secretary, traintd 
in a bureaucracy where, ‘minute-writing has been brought 
to the highest pitch- of perfection.. 

t Minute, sb.‘b L<nu. Obs. [ad. Law Latin 
minuta, vbL noun f. minuire' to diminisL] 
=s Minishing. 

1493 Rolls o/Parlt. Vr. soi/i Of the Ferme of all Asartis, 

Wastes,Purpresturcand‘minutez,oftheparcelIesoftheForesr. 
Minute (minhi't, moiniw-t),. c. Also 5^6 my- 
nuto. [ad. L. minut-zis (whence F.menu small), 
pa. pple. of minuire to make small, ^ diminish.] 
fl. Chopped small. Obs, rat'e. 
ct^o Pallad, on Husb. iv, 492 Hem summe inccdur 
scobe, & summe in stre Mynute, and suimme in smal chaf, 
wel witholde. 

1 2 . Of imposts, etc. : Lesser j esp. in minute 
tithes = ' small tithes Obs. 

Rolls ^ Parlt. Y. 569/1 Sume fermeby thenaraeof 
the hianenl* nrme com’ post terras dat’..and sume under 
the name of minute firme to you.] 1542-3 Act 34 4- 35 
Hen. Vni, c. 16 § I The fermes of diuers_ purpreslurcs, 
assertes, scrgeanle.'*, & minute rentes. 1546 in Eng.GiUx 
(1870) 222 The preste. .bathe the mynute tythes of the village 
of Bysshoplon. 1647 Clarendon Hist.- Reb. ye. § sSTfie 
Dependence of the Church, ..(except their minute Tyihes) 
wasentirely upon this Law. X696 Phillips, Minute Tithes, 
small Tithes, such as usually belong lo-the Vicar; as Wooll, 
Lambs, Piggs, Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Honey, &c. 

3 . Vety small in size, extent, amount, or degree. 

In the: X7ih and 18th centuries the comparative minuter 

frequently acquires the sense ‘smaller or more insignificant 
than another without the implication of extreme smallness. 

<2x626 Bacon Neiu Ail. 40 Wee haue also Glasses and 
hfeancs, to see Small and Minute Bodies, perfectly and dis- 
tinctly. 1665 Phip Trans. I. 31 An I nstrument to shew all 
the hlinute Variations in the pressure of the Air. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India 4 P. 39 Those [chapelsl'ofa minuter 
dimension were open. 1699 Pomfret Cruelty 4- Lust 79 
Suppose tbe Accusation justly brought, And clearly prov'd 
lo the minutest fault. 1713 Derham Phys..Theol iv. ii. 
1&6 One single Minutest Thread or Fibr^ 1742 Yovrg 
Nt. Th. vr. 6go With this minute distinction,, .Nature re- 
volves, but man advances. 17^8 Anson's Yoy, 1. v. 43 The 
neighbouring coast, and the minuter isles adjacent, /bid. 
11. X. 237 Vast quantities of. . callicoes and chints,.. together 
with other minuter articles, as goMsmith-s work, etc. j8i6 
Bent ham Chrestom. 24 The dl.stance in question isso minute 
as lo be incapable of measurement.^ .*832 Babbage 
bfatutf. (ed. 3) 83 The minuter cavities can only be filled 
under an exhausted' receiver. 1867 H. Macmillan Bible 
Teach, vi. (1870) 1 x8 The seed vessels in this plant are exceed* 
jngly minute. X87X Tvndall/V<2^//. Sex. (1879) L 1. 33 What 
Is true of the earth . . is also true of her minutest atom. 1&80 
Geikie Pbys. Geog. ii. 57 It is possible to measure very 
minute changes of temperature; 

4 . Of very little consequence or importance; 
trifling, petty. 

Minute philosopher is an echo of Cicero’s quidamminuii 
philosophl (De Senect. xxiii, also De Div; i.xx.x), where the 
adj. appears to have this sense, though in Eng. use it is 
sometimes apprehended as if belonging to sense 5. 

cz65oD£nkau Old Age iv. 349 Some minute Philosophers 
pretend. That with our dayes our pains and pleasures end. 
i 663 Wilkins Real Char. To Rdr., If any shall suggest 
that some of the Enquiries here insisted upon.. do seem too 
minute and trivial, for any prudent Man to bestow his 
serious thoughts and time about. Such Persons may know 
[etc], X732 Berkeley Aldphr. i. § to These minute philo* 
sophers. .are a, sort of pirates who plunder all that come in 
their way. 1748 Ansoxi's Voy. nr. ix. 396 TbeMand^ine..- 
returned all that had been stolen.. even to the minutest 
trifle, tjjz Burke Corr, (1844) L 377 Your grace dissipates 
your mind into too great a variety of minute pursuits, xf^ 
Minto Eng. Prose Lit. 11. iii. 279 As Lord Chancellor,.. be- 
proved unequal to- the minuter duties of the' office. 

5 . Of investigations, regulations, records, etc. 
(and hence of persons)-: Characterized by att^-" 
tion to- very small matters or details;, verj’ precise 
or particular ; very accurate. 

x68. Avbrey Lives, Hobbes To Rdr. (18x3)1. 594 For that 
1 am so minute, 1 declare 1 never intended it [etc.]. 27x6 
Addison Freeholder No, 42 ? 14 We cannot- be too minuter 
and circumstantial in accounts of this nature. 1751 John^n 
Rambler No, 86 f 5 He knew with how minuie Attention' 
the ancient Crilicks considered the Disposition of SyUablcs. 
1788 Reid Aristotle's Log. iv, ii. 71 He is more full, more 
minute and particular than any of them. 1799 Wellington 
in Gutw. Desp. C1837) 1 . 25 His minute private diary. 1807 
T, Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 383 A very minute and accu- 
rate series of experiments. 1833 Ht. 5 Iartineau Brooke 
i.. xo A reporter as faithful as he was minule. 1864 
PysEY Lect. Daniet \sZqC) 376 A minute, natural, accuratcy 
history. x875jo\VETT/’/ar<7 (ed. 3) V. 96 Minute regulations 
are apt to be transgressed. 

Minute (mimit), v. [f. ifiNOTE sb.'^'] 

1 , trans. To ascertain or determine to the minute 
the time, duration, or rate of; to ‘time* accu- 
rately. Also t 'Do minuie out : to assign (time) 
precisely. 

1605 Camden Raxi. 92 About the yeare of our Lord- 1000 
(that we- may not minute out the time). <2x661 Fuller 
Worthies, Sxiffolk 111. (1662) 62 All Accidents are minuted 
and momented by Divine Providence. ij6zPhil'. Trans. 
LII. 582 The above observations were minuted-from a stop- 
watch of Mr. Ellicott’s. 1773 G. White Selbome 8 July 
(1789) 153, 1 have minuted these birds with my watch for 
an hour together,, .they return, .about once in five minutes. 
S'jjsIbicL I Nov. 198 A good rush, ..being minuted, burnt 
only three minutes short of an hour, 1784 Blacden io 
Phil. Trans. LXXIV. 2x7 Sc.aTcely any one had sufficient 
presence of mind to minute the nme^ by bis watch. x8x3 
Mar. Edgeworth Patron. <1832' I. iii. 42 [They] went to 
see High Blood rubbed down . . exercised and minuted. 1822 
Beddoeb Brides' Trag. 11. iii, Do not minute The movements 
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of the soul. *825 Sforting XV. ^40 , 1 did not minute 
thisruHt but., it must have been a trimming one. 1^2 Smu.es 
£ 3 iji>ieerslll .^77 Captain Scoresby,.. minuted tbespeedof 
the trmn. 1888 Temple Bar The Bi.shop .. sat by 

with his watch on the table, for he had to minute ea<^ inter- 
view. 

2 . To draft (a document, a scheme) ; to record 
in a minute or memorandum; to enter in the 
minutes or records of a society, company, or the 
like ; to make a minute of the contents of (a 
document). To minuU doivn^ to make a note of. 

a 1648 Ld. Herbert Hett, VIII (1683) 48 All which 
minuted by Louis de Longueville.,\vas at last thus hilly con- 
cluded. Ibid, 84 The design for the Interview with 
iFrancis continued ; which being minuted by our Ambas- 
sador, .. was continued by his successor. iWz Evelyn 
Ckalcogr, 94 It might not seem requisite to minute the 
works which he has published. 171 1 Lond,Gaz, No. 4842/3 
All such disabled Seamen and Marines as are minuted to 
be taken into the said Hospital, xyia Addison Speet. 
No. 439 F 3 The Cardinal is represented as minuting 
down every thing that is told him. 1778 [W. Marshall] 
Minutes Agrie.^ Ohserv. 153 note^ I minuted it as an e.Ytra 
observation. 1789 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 II. 151 
Nothing was concluded [rc. at the next meeting] so as to be 
minuted. 1836 H. Rogers y. Howe v. (1863) 141 His 
thoughts on this occasion be minuted down. 1876 Ban- 
croft Hist. U, S. IV. xxvi. 19 The Empress of Russia with 
her own hand minuted an raict for universal tolerance. 
x 883 BRVc&Amer, Commiv. II. ii, xlviii. 328 A Town-clerk, 
who keeps the records, and minutes the proceedings of the 
meeting. 1897 P. Warung Tales Old Regime 139 Yes, 
your Exceliency. Shall 1 minute that observation r zSpS 
G, W. E. Russell Coll, if Recoil, zt'xsx'v. 465 The paper., 
is minuted by each, and .. gradually passes up.. to the 
Under-Secretary of State. 

absoh 1893 Ld. Lytton King Retppy l 351 Whereon His 
Majesty thus minuted. 

3 . 7b minute oven to reckon up, enumerate 
point by point. 

a 1770 Cath. Talbot Lett. (1808] 60 The most agreeable 
thought (as I experienced last night when we were minut- 
ing over all these things) will be, that it cannot be long letc.}. 

4 . intr. With by : To pass minute by minute. 

a xBo6 H. K. Whitk^ To Thought v. And count the tedious 
hours, as slow they minute by. 

Hence Mi’nuting vbl. sb., the recording of mi- 
nutes ; Mi’nuting ppl. a., that minutes. 

2737 J. CHAMBERLAYNK.S' 4 Gf, BrU.iu III. (cd. 33) X2t Mlnut- 
ing-cierk to Master General. i88j Lotidou Police Court 
Rep.y Those having the minuteing and the carrying out of 
the details and business of the Court. 

STinuted v^mi’nited), a. [f. Miitote v. + -edI. ] 

1 . Recorded or set forth in a minute or note. 

17x6 M. Davies Aiken. Brit, II. ToRdr. 38, 1 hope those 

minuted Layesof Seraphlck Co:itempi.Ytions,..wi(l engage 
the studious Youth of both Sexes, to be favourable to this 
undertaking. iSoa-ia Bentham Ra ‘ion. yudie. Evid, (1827) 
I. 279 F^bTicatioa by authority, whe^er of the minuted 
viva-voce testimony, or of the ready-written depositions. 

2 . Timed or numbered by minutes. 

1829 Southey Sir T* More fl. 352 He is like the mail 
coach traveller,, .and must tberefoie take at his minuted 
meals whatever food is readiest. ^ 1859 Mrs. Gaskcll 
Round the So/d 11 . 70 Some sore ioteroal bruise sapping 
away bis minuted life. 

SEl’uuteless, a- Obs. [f. Minute sb.i- + 
-LESS.] Not to be measured by minutes. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 68 The starres, whose numbers 
are numberless atm motions minuteless. 

IVCiuutely (mimitli), a. £f. Minute sb, + -Lr i.J 
Happening every minute. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. V. il 18 Now do’s he feele His secret 
Murihers sticking on his hands, Now minutely Reuolts 
vpbraid his Faith-breach. 1658 Whole Duty Man xviL § 7 
All that we possess is in minutely danger of losing. 1720 
Humourist I have staid four Hours in Minutely Expecta- 
tion. z8o2 (Coleridge Lett. (1895) 390 Our minutely con- 
duct towardii each other. iZS^Even. Exchange 10 Feb. x/i 
The hourly and minutely fluclu.ations of the.. Markets. 

TyriTn itely (miniz 7 *tU), adv.^ [f. Minute a. + 
-LY 

1 . fa. Into small pieces (aii.). To. On a minute 
scale ; with minute subdivision. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke S9/2 Contunde 
all that is to be contundede, & cut the rest minutly, then 
mixe it to a paesie with good wine. X613 R. Caworey 
Table Alph.^ Minutely^ smaJly. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. x. 
sjg Realgar occurs minutely but well crystallized. 

Comb. 1836 E. Howard i?. i?r</ 2 rrU, The.. minutely- 
sanded beacL 

2 . In a minute manner, kind, or degree; with 
great or absolute precision or preciseness; with 
exactness. 

173a Berkeley Alciphr. l § 10 Considering things 
minutely, and not swallowing them in the gross. 1736 
Butler Anal. i. v. Wks. 1874 I. 105 Observations of this 
kind cannot be supposed to hold minutely, and in every 
case. x8ai J. W. CroKer Diary 24 Aug., The King went 
minutely through the museum, and other parts [etc.], 1863 
H. Cox Insiit. tii. vii. 680 He mo.st minutely and learnedly 
invcMigated ihe ancient course of the E.vchequer. 1895 Ld. 
Esher in Law Times Rep, LX'XIII. 650/1 It is not 
necessary to disclose minutely and in dewu every material 
fact. 1903 T. P.'s Weekly t 8 Sept 495/1 Mr.^ John HoU 
lingshead has minutely described a little dinner with Dickens. 

Tb. Intimately. Obs. 

X823 J, Badcock Donu Amusem. 106 The ingredients are 
more minutely disseminated than can be performed by hand. 

SCiiLUtely (mi-nitU), adv.- [f. Minute sb?- + 

-LT-.] hvery minute, minute by minute. 

TS 99 "Sashb Lenten Stu^e 22 [The red herring]..is the 
onefy vnexhaustible mine that bath rais’d and begot all 


this, and minutely to riper maturity fostersand cherisheth it. 
1637 Sanderson .S“cr///.(x68i)II. 89 We,. .by most unworthy 

S rovocaiions daily and minutely tempt His patience. 2654 
[aaimond Fundamentals viii, 66 Ais if it were minutely 
proclaimed in thunder from heaven. 1708 J. Philips Cyder 
11. 263 Their frying Blood compells to irrigate 'i’heir dry 
furr’d Tongues, else nunutely to Death Obnoxious, dismal 
Death, th’ Effect of Drought. 1803 Coleridge Ze//, (1895) 
439 The sharpshooters were behind exercising minutely. 
X807 tr. Three Germans II. 52 A friend, whom I now 
minutely expect at the castle gates. X845 Wilbebforce in 
A. R. Ashwell Lije (x88o} I. Txvo daughters., played 
daily, hourly, minutely . .by a very' clever, reaching mother, 
for coronets and a settlement. 

Mi’mite-man, 77isl. [f. Minute + Man,] 
One of a class of militiamen^ during the American 
revolutionary period, who held themselves in readi- 
ness for instant military service, 
xy74 in jV.^ Eng. HisL ^ Gen. Reg. (1875) XXIX. X07 
Minute or Picquet men in the Townof Brookfield. 177S-S3 
Thacher Mil. yml. 11323) 17 Active men in every town have 
formed military companies under the name of minute men. 
*903 F, Norris The Pit 42 Ample fireplaces, where once the 
minute-men had swung their kettles. 

iransfi *863 J. Weiss Life Th. Parker I. ii The same 
old cause, whose minute-men areagain first in thefield[i86x], 

Slinuteuess (minl^'tnes), [f- Minute a. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being minute. 

1 . Extreme smallness; an instance of this. 

1666 Boyle Orig., Forms ^ Quat. Exp. ix. 396 Whose 
Corpuscles, by reason of their 5 linuienes.s, swimme easily 
for a while in the Water. 1754 Richardson Grandison 
(i8iri_IL V. 84 The discretion of a person is often most seen 
in minutenesses. i7St Earl Orrery Remarks Swift 
(1753) 86 A convex mirrour, by which every object is re- 
duced to a despicable minuteness. 1770 C, Placid 

Man 1 . 1, tv. 35 All the minutenesses which distinguish the 
domestic manners of one nation from another. 1830 Her- 
SCHBL Stud, Nat, PhiL 250 Particles of inconceivable 
minuteness, 1872 Ruskin Eagle's H. § 122 The noble 
human sight, careless of prey, disdainful of minuteness, and 
reluctant to anger, 

2 . Attention to minute details ; precision as to 
details ; critical exactness. 

1640 Sir K, Digby in Lismore Papers Ser. n. (1888) IV. 137, 
lam afraid, .that mlnutenesse would ratherappeare tedious 
then punctual! to 1726 Swift Gulliver rv. ix, The 

Justness of their Slmitics, and the Minuteness, as well as 
Exactness of their Descriptions, are Indeed inimitable. 1774 
GoLosts.Kai. Hist.ii'pSil.rgi Such ..may consult Hawks- 
bee. Morgan, Jurin,orWalson,whohaveexaminedthesubject 
Avitn great minuteness. *8513 Lytton My Novel m. xvi, He 
bad studied it with the mmutenes-s with which a scholar 
smdiesadead language. t8^ Buckle Civilis. (1869) II. 
vii. 364 The chemist by his minuteness, and the geologist by 
his grandeur, touch the two extremes of the materi^ uni- 
verse. 1884 Lady Verney in Contemp. Rez>. Oct. 545 
Every gown. .Is chronicled with aOectlonate minuteness, 
fb* Excess of detail, ‘niggling*. Obs. 

1748 Anson's Voy. iil x. 412 There Is a stiffness and 
minuteness in most of the Chinese productions. 

HXinater (mi-nitaj). ft JIiNOTEy. +-eeJ.] 

1 1 . Oi\e who writes minates, a note-taker, Obs. 
1825 Celebrated Trials^ etc. IV. 172 Thomas Gurney, the 
minuter, was called, who deposed from his minutes. 

2 . Sc, Law. One who moves the court by minute. 
1904 Dundee Advertiser 19 Nov. 7 They do not admit 
that Che judgments of the Court in tbecases ofBannatyne 
and others v. Lord Overtoun and others, and Young v. 
Macallster,.. settle or determine the rights of the minuters 
in the present suspension. 

il KEinutia (miniw'Jia). PI. miiiutieB (-if). 
Also 8 //.minutias; erron, 8-9 //. 
minutice. [a, L. miniitia smallness, pi. minutiss 
trifles, f, minutus Minute a,'\ A precise detail ; a 
^mail or trivial matter or object. Usually pi. 

In Chesterfield's Letters the French minuHe frequently 
occurs as synonymous with mmutla. 

X7SX Earl Orrery Remarks .San/? (1752) 52, 1 should hope 
that all the minutise of bis idle hours might be entirely 
excluded. 1759 Johnson Idler No. 47 P 12 He .. often 
declares himself weary of attending to the minutise of a 
shop. 1768 Blackstone Comm. HI. xxvii. 446 No excep- 
tions to formal minutiae in the pleadings will be here 
allowed. 1782 Eli2. Blower Geo. Bateman I. 106 On 
the observance of some little minutlas, no small shareoF the 
beauty ..depended. 1796 Burney Metastasio\\.y.7o 

DCpScending to the minutia of all the events and occasions 
which may be imagined. 1797 Mr& A. W. Bennett 
Beggar Girl (1813) II. 2x7 Strict attention to every minutige 
of her domestic arrangement. 1804 Eugenia de Acton Tale 
without Title II. 208 She.. determined.. to unfold every 
minutiaeof her former circumstances. x 8 o\xx. Figuenards 
ZoJIora I. 4 Those minutia concerning him, which may even 
have the appearance of puerility, 1849^ JIiss Pardoe 
Francis /, xiv. 343 They were arranged with a punctilious 
minutia. 1882 Serjt. Ballantine Exper, II. igx The 
minutiiB were very exact and carefully executed. 

t Minu'tial, a. Obs. [f. Minutia -al.] Of 
the nature of minutite ; pertaining to details. 

i6xa T. Taylor Covtm, Titus ii, 14 In smaller, and minu- 
tiall matters to carrie an vnbounded,.zeale, were to call for 
a sword to kill a file. X778 [W. Marshall] Minutes Agric,., 
Digest 16 The minutial management of Farms, 1796 — IV. 
EnglaiuiW. 170 In minutia) practices, .the Vale [of Exeter] 
pursues the Devon^hire method. 

+ Obs. [ad. L. minuliotvefn^ n. of 

action f. vtinuere to lessen.] A diminishing or 
making less; a lowering; spec, a lowering of the 
system by blood-letting. 

1386 Almanac (1812) 52 Mynucyons to be made by blode 
laityng or ventosyng es ful profylabul. 1607 J. Carpenter 
Plains Mans Plough 124 The Phisitians.. prescribe, .some- 


'timesunctions,sometimcsminutions. i6s6Blount Glossogr.^ 
Minution, a diminishing or making less. 

srinntiose (mim«-/ioua), a. (ad. L. minu- 
tios-iis, f. miniiti-ia-. see Minutia. Cf. F. minn- 
tieux.l Dealing with minutite. 

1868 F. Hall Benares 15. 1892 — in Nation (N.Y.) i Dec. 
4x2/1 He has achieved, among minutioie philologists, an 
eminence which.. islikely to be recognized as all his own. 
Minutions (miniii-Jias), a. [ad. F. minutieux, 
f. mintUie Minutia : cf. prec.] Attentive to mi- 
nutise ; characterized by minute attention to detail. 
1819 Metropolis HI. 252 Minutious and troublesome atten- 
tions. 1891 Fortn. Rev. May 802 His leisure was too limited 
to allow him to be pedantic or minutious. 1B99 Month Apr. 
433 [He] sent them [the proofs] back covered with minutious 
criticism. 

t Mjiiuti-ssiia, a. Obs. rare — ^. [ad. L. wf- 
nfitissim-us, sitperl. of miniitus small : see Minute 
a.] Extremely minute. 

1768-74 Tucker Rt. Nat. (1834) I. 47s The whole human 
body, together with all its. .minutissim glands. 

+ XfiinU'tTllOUS, a. Obs. [I. L. mimdul-us 
(dim. of minutus Minute a.) 4- -ous.] Very small. 
x 6 ss Biggs Now Disp. ^248 Minutulous drops of pus, 
Miriiiwae : see Minaway ( = minuet). 

UXinx (raitjks), Also 6 mynxe, mituce.minoks, 
6-7 minkes, 7-8 minks. [Of obscure origin; 
possibly a corruption of minikin, with the added s 
not uncommon diaJ. in playful terms of endear- 
ment, e. g. ducks, darlings, J>eis : cf. Minckins in 
guot. 160^ s. V. Minikin i. Sense 2 agrees closely 
with the sense of LG. minske = G. mensch neut.] 

•(• 1 . A pet dog. Also as proper name. Obs. 

1542 Udall tr. Erasnt. Apoph, 127 b, There been litle 
tnynxtA, or puppees that ladies keepe in their chaumbers for 
cspedall iewellesto playe withall. Ibid, When I am houn- 
gry I am a litfe mjmxe fiiil of playe, and when my bealy is 
full, a masiife. [x6os Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iiL iv. 
Captains 386 Milk-white Minks and Lun (Gray-bitches 
both, the best that everrunjL] 

2 . A pert girl, hussy. Now often merely playful. 
Nobody ^ Someb. Eab, Thus, you minx, He teach 
you ply your worke. 1594 Lylv Moth, Bomb. 1. iii. X7 
Vourminxe had no belter grandfather than aTailer. cx6oo 
Day Begg, Bednall Gr. n. i. (1B81) 31 Come, blinx, what 
lewell did you give this Rogue. 1636 Hevwood Love's 
Misir. V, a. Wks. 2874 V. 155 That Minks (Psyche] is come 
from hell, And heere she harbours. 1695 Congreve Levs 
for L. ir. it Ho^ hussy.’ was there ever such a provoking 
minx ! 1706-7 Farquhar Beaux' Strai, 1, i, You deserve 
to have none, you young Minx. 1742 Fielding y, Andrews 
IV. xiii, ‘She a little ugly minx cries Slipslop, ‘leave her 
to me *. x8x2 Crabbe Tales xiii. 136 She thinks To make her 
fortune, an ambitious minx ! 1838 Dickens Nich, Nick, 
ix, ‘1 scorn your word.s, Minx’, s.'iid Miss Squeers. i^x 
Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf xxix, She is a dressed-up 
little minx, who run^ after all the young men of the parish. 
i88a Mrs, Reeved s Tempt. IIL i8z We shall be sorry if this 
young minx brings more trouble on the Agates, 
tb. A lewd or wanton woman. Obs. 

1598 Florio, M'agalda,.,atTdW orminxe, 2602 Norik's 
Plutarch, Seneca (1612) 1214 Nero.-tooke from him this 
minxe that knew the trickes nf the occupation. 1604 Shaics. 
Oth. IV. i. r59 This is some Minxes token. z62i Burton 
Anaf. Mel. m iil. 1. ii. (1631) 600 If thou be absent long, 
iby wife then thinks, Tbou'rt drunk, at ease, or with some 
pretty minks. 1678 Drvdem Limberham 1. i. They are a 
Couple of alluring wanton Minxes. *728 Gay Polly i, 
(1777) 34 And so, sir, 1 leave you and your minx together. 

J* c, Bllslress minx. Obs, 

CZ590 Marlowe Faustus vi. 162 What are you, Mistress 
Minx, tbe seventh and last ? iS9a Nashs P. Penilesie (ed. 
a) 10 b, Mislris Minx, a Marchants wife, that wll cate no 
Cherries for.sooth, but when they are at twenty shillings a 
pound. 167X Kirkman & Head Eug. Rogue iv. (1874) 139 
How now, Airs. Minks. ^ 1735 Miss Coluer Art Torment. 

SO Let me Ce!! you, Mistress Dfinx, ’twouid much better 
become my station, than yours. 

Hence \7ionce-wds.') fSlinz v.inir. (with tV), to 
play the minx; SZiirzisliness, lainxsliip, the 
condition or quality of a minx. 

1609 Bp. W, Barlow Atisxu. Nafjieless Cath. 303 The 
Apologue describes Venus trans-formed waiting maide,who 
beeing trick’t vp like a Genile-woman, mink’st it a while til 
she spied a Mouse, but then made it knowne shee was a Cat. 
1632 hlASSiNGER City Madam n. ii, On these terms Wil 
your minxship be a Lady. t88s L. Wingfield Barbara 
Phiipot 1 . X. 271 Was not the sex built up of foibles and 
minxishness? 

Minx, obs. form of Mink. 

jMiuy (msi'ni), a. rare. [f. Mine sb, + -y^.] 

1 , Pertaining to a mine ; mineral, 

x6xx Florio, Minerosotmin^zons, mtny. 166a J_. Chandler 
Van Helmoiit's Oriat. 322 The minie and saltish rninerals 
of the microcosme [Lac. microcosmi fodinas minerales 
atque salinas\. 

2 , Of the nature of a mine; subterraneous. 

*73^4 ^ Thomson Autumn 800 Unveil The miny caverns 
..Of Abyssinia’s cloud-corapelling cliffs. 

3 , ‘Abounding in mines^ (Webster 182S-32). 
IVTiri ynn, TVTi nyfl, obs. f. MlNION, MlNlSH. 
IVXiiiziligly, obs. form of Mincingly adv. 
MioC63ie (msi'ifsfn^, a, Geol. Also meiocene. 

[irreg. f. Gr. less + Kawvs new, recent.] 

1 . The epithet applied to the middle tlivision of 
the Tertiary strata (as containing remains of fewer 
now existing species than the Pltoce,ve), and to 
the geological period which it represents. 
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183a Lyell Princ; GeoL III, 54 The next antecedent 
tertiary epoch we Jjhall name Miocene, \ZTiNaUtrc 7 June 
joj/2 The European miocene flora. 1880 Dawkins Early 
Man I 10 The Meiocene group. 

2. quasi-J^. 

i88a Geifcie Texl Bk. Geol. vr. iv. HL § i. 862 The flora 
indicates a decidedly tropical climate in the earlier part 
of the Miocene. i^^Athenxinn 24 Oct. 541/1 The. .Eppels* 
heim deposits in Germany are still left in the miocene. 
Hence Mioce’nic a. 

1863 Lveu. Antig, Man xv, 314' Between the close of the 
miocenic and the commencement of the glacial epoch. 1889 
Lancet 6 July 45/1 A gigantic animal of the middle of the 
miocenic period of the Wyoming, 

Miol, variant of Meal 
M ioling, obs, form of Miauling. 

ItXiolitliic a. Archxol. Also 

mBiolithic. [ivreg. f. Gr. priwy less + Xt 0 os stone + 

-ic.] = Mesolithic a, 2. 

1877 3 Nov. 434/3 Prof. Mantovani introduces the 

term Miolithic to denote a period intermediate between the 
palaeolithic and neolithic ages. 1S96 A. J. Evans in Rep. 
Brit. Assoc. 908 A late quaternary deposit, for which 
Professor Issel has proposed the name of ‘Meiolithic*. 

• Mioner, obs. form of MiNbit. 

Mionite, -phylly : see Meionite, -phyllt. 
Miops, obs. form of Myope. 

Miosis, Mioatemonous, Miotasy : see Mei-. 
Mioul, Miour(e, Miowe, var. Miaul v., 
Myer, Miaow. 

II Mi-parti (mfpartf), a. Hey. Also 8 -party. 
[Fr., pa. pple. of mipariir to divide in half, f. w;/- 
L. meaiujn middle) + partly to divide.] (See 
quois.) 

172^ Coats Diet. Hey., Miparty, is a Word used by French 
Heralds, denoting that the Escutcheon i-. half Way down 
parted per Pale, and there cross’d by some other Partition. 
1896 Woodward I. 478 said of dimi- 

diated arms, and of an ordinary parti per pale. 

Miq,uelet (mi'kelet). Also 9 miquelete, mi- 
quelite, miguelet(e. [a. F*. miquelet^ ad. Sp. 
miquelete^ migueUte, f. Cat Miquel, Sp. Misztel, 
Michael. (For the supposed origin of the name 
see quot. 1845.'!] a. In the 17th c., a member of 
a body of Catalonian banditti who infested the 
Pyrenees, b. Before and during the Peninsular 
war, a Spanish guerrilla soldier ; also, a member of 
a corps of French irregulars raised by Napoleon in 
1808 for service against the Spaniards, c. In 
modern^ Spain, the designation of the soldiers of 
certain local regiments of infantry, chiefly em- 
ployed on escort duties. 

1670 Lond.Gaz. No. 476/4 The Miqueletsor Mountaineers 
were again got together in a little Village,.. neer the 
Pyrenean hills. ^ a J700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, MiqueUts, 
^fountaneers (in Spain) or Spanish Rapparies. zvax 
Lett, Mist's yrnl, (1722) II. 170 No more, you Holiday 
Fools, throw away your Six*pences,..to see a Spanish 
Miquelet swallow aToad. xjj^Gentl. Mag-. XLIX. 501 The 
miquelets or mountaineers who so cruelly harrassed the 
French armies. 1827 Southey Penins. IVar 11 , 358, io>ooo 
Miquelets and Somatenes. .hud been sent, .to take advan- 
tage of any insurrection that might be attempted in Bar- 
celona. 1829 Sir W. NapiebP^’/^z'^j. /F hrv. iv 57 Francisco 
Mllans and ^lilans de Bo.sch, with their Migueletes, keep 
the mountains to the northward of Barcelona. 1843 Borrow 
Bible in Spain xxiv, One of those singular half soldiers half 
guerillas, called Miguelets. 1843 Ford Handbk. Spain I. 
I. 41 A regular body of men was organized for that purpose 
(as a government escort] all over Spain, and were called 
* Miquelites ', from, it is said, one Miquel de Prats, an armed 
satellite of. .Caesar Borgia. 1879 Stevenson Trav. Ce- 
vennes {1ZZ6) 186 Militiaman and Miquelet and dragoon,, 
they had all been sabreing and shooting. 

Mir, obs. form of Myrrh. 

Mirabelle (mirabe'l). Also 8 mirabel, [a- 
F. inirabelle.'\ A variety of plum. 

1706 London it Wise Retir'd Gardner I, 41 The Mirabel 
15 a small Plum. 2840 Penny Cyct. XVIII. 287 Varieties of 
plums. . Mirabelle. z86o.4// Year Roundt^o. 130 There 
are varieties of the Mirabelle plum, .which annually bloom 
profusely in England. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., Mirabelle, the 
fruit of Prttnus armenoides. Mirabelle of Corsica, the fruit 
of Physalis alkekengi. 

t MiraTjilia-rian, a. Obs. [f. L. mlrSbilia- 
riits (see next) + -an.] == Mirabiliart a. 

1S24 Bp. Mountacu Ivtnied. Addr. 21S In opinion of 
Tertullian, it is no safe proceeding by this [rfr] Mirabiliarian 
courses, to iustifle Inuocation of Saints or Angels. 

+ MiraM-liary, sb. and a. Obs. [ad. late L. 
miydbiliarius miracle-mojiger, applied by Augus- 
tine to the Donatists.] A. sb. One Vfho deals in 
tlie marvellous ; a collector of marvels. 

1600 O. E. Repl, Libel ir, iii. 50 The Mirabiliaries were 
likewise condemned, for that by rayracles, and prophecies, 
they sought to confirme their religion. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. 11. L § 4 The vse of this worke. . is nothing Ie.sse then 
to glue contentment to the appetite of Curious and vaine 
wines, as the manner of Mirabilaties [siV] is to doe. 

B. otij. Characteristic of * miracle-mongers*. 
1624 Gee Hold Fast 44, I haue formerly related some 
tugUng mirabiUarle ti'icks acted of late in this City. 

t Mira'bilis, Obs, Short for Aqua mirabilis. 

1673 Dryden Marr. d la Mode lU. i. 35 She. .opens her 
dear bottle of Mirabilis. Sbdlzy ^Bellamira iii. i, 

Have you any mirabilis? 

. Mira’bilist. Obs. [f. L. vitrabilis wonder- 
ful -*• - 1 ST.] One who works wonders. • 


1590 Harsnet Agst. Darell '^20 Vnto which kinde of 
people, and seducing MirabilUtes, Master Darrell in his 
practises with Somers, may well bee resembled. 1601 
Deaco.s & Walker Attsiu. to parell 47 The must admir- 
able mirabilist, among all the mirabilistesvndertheheauens. 

Mirabillte (mirre'biUit). Min. [a. G. inira^ 
bilU (HaidiiJger 2845) f. mod.L. {sal) mtrdbil-is 
‘wonderful salt*, the name given by Glauber to 
sulphate of soda (‘ Glauberis salt ’) : see -iTE.j 
Native sulphate of soda. 

1854 Dana Syst. Min. (ed. 4). 
t Mirabi’lity. Obs. [ad. L. mtrdbililds, n. 
of quality f. mirabilis : see next and -IXY.] ? Ad- 
mirable quality. 

a 2691 Flavel Navig. Spirit. (1770) 032 An art of exquisite 
excellency, ingenuity, rarity, and mirability. 

i*Mi'rable« g. and sb. Obs. £ad, L. mirdbilis^ 
f, intrdrl to wonder : see -able.] 

A. adj. Wonderful, marvellous. 

c 1450 Mirour Satuacioun 899 Now fyiowes il for lil here 
hire mirablc Conceyving. c 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 
389 A 1 myrable God, meche U ihymyth. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. 
»5- Cr. IV. v. 142. x6o6 Holland 271 With mirable 

sentences and Apophthegmes. 

B. sb. Something wonderful ; a wonder, 

2646 Gaule Cases Consc. 33 The Arted Witch, or one 
onely speculative upon the abstruse Mirables of Nature. 
1653 H. Whistler Upshot Inf. Baptism Ve grave Fathers 
& Bretheren, who find among the Mirables of Oxford 
Library that Coat [etc.]. 

Mirabola(m, -laii(e, obs. ff. Myrobalan. 
t Mirabu-ndotts, a. Obs. [f. L. mirdbundns 
(f. mh drl to wonder) + -oua.] Wonderful. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 220 Our Auricles, per- 
cuss'd by Fame sonorous, Your mirauundous Acts have 
-brought before us. 

tMi*racli« Obs. Forms: 5-6 mirac, 6 my- 
rac, myracke, 6-7 miracli(e, 7 niyrach(e. 
[med.L., a. Arab, mardqq pi., ‘ the thin or 

tender parts of the belly* (Lane), f. xooYraqqa to 
be thin or weak.] A name for the abdomen. 

c 2400 Lanf rands Cirurg. x6g Alle l>ese Vlngis )>anne ben 
coinprehendid In a skyn t$ fleischi & of lacertis maad, & 
is clepid mirac, & isciepid l>e vttere wombe. 2528 Paynel 
Salernds Reghn. Cii] b, These ventosities gelher to gyther 
betwene the places of the bealyc called mirac. 2542 R. 
Copland Gxtydon's Quest. Chirurg. H ij, Of howe many and 
what & howe many partes is the myrac composed. 2622 
Burton Anai. Mel. 1. iii. ii, ii. (1652) 200 If from the my- 
rache, a swelling and wind in the Hypocondrtes. 2693 tr. 
Blancard's Phys. Diet. (cd. 2), 

t MiraxMal, a. Ohs. In 7 myraohiall. [f. 
med.L. viirachia hypochondria (f. mirach \ see 
prec.) + -AL.] Hypochondriacal. 

2622 Burton Anai. Mel, i. it. iv. iv. Of Hypocoirdriacall 
or fiatuous melancholy, which the Arabians call Myrachiall. 
Miracle (mi*rak’l), sb. Forms: 4 maracle, 
-kle, meracull, -kill, mercle, miracil, -cyl, 
-kel, inyrakil(l, -kyl, 4-5 meracle, myrrakull, 
4-6 myracle, mirakelle, -ylle, 5-6 mirackle, 
miracule, 6 mirakill, mirakle, myrackle, 2- 
miracle. [a, OF*, miracle, ad. L. inlrdctilnm 
object of wonder (in Keel. L. miracle), f. mirdrt 
to wonder, f. vitr-tts wonderful. Cf. Pr, miracle, 
Sp. milagro, Pg. milagre. It. miracolo.) 

1 . A marvellous event occurring within human 
experience, which cannot have been brought about 
by human power or by the operation of any natural 
agency, and must therefore be ascribed to the 
special intervention of the Deity or of some super- 
natural being ; • chiefly, an act (e. g. of healing) 
exhibiting control over the laws of nature, and 
serving as evidence that the agent is either divine 
or is specially favoured by God. Phrases, to do, 
f make, -work, *|* show a miracle. 

The L. miraculuni in this sense, though common in pa- 
tristic and later theology, is foreign to tlie Vulgate, in which 
the Gr. words rendered ‘miracle* in the English Bible — 
oTjMtiov ‘ sign Tcpof ‘ wonder *, * power ' or * mighty 

work are translated respectively by srg/ium, predigium, 
and virtus. 

2234 O. E. Chron. an. 1*37 (I^ud MS,), He maket 
ure Drihtin wunderlice & maiiifealdlice miracles, a 2223 
Leg. Kath. 2426 part wes miracle mucheL £1250 Kent. 
Serm. in O. E. Misc. 30 pis was pe commencement of po 
miracles of ure louerde pet he made flesUche in er^e. a 1300 
Cursor M. 177 Iesu..did pc merncles sua rijf pat pe luus 
him hild in sirijf. Ibid. 95x2 Quat man es moght se sa 
bright, pat suilk a man cuth think in ihoght pat mustre 
hat mercle moght? C1330 R, Brunne Citron. (1810) 23 
God did fake mimcle for Elfride pat houre. a 1340 Ham- 
pole Psaller xvxi. 16 He shevvyd many myrakils. 2377 
Lancl. P. pi. B. XV. 438 porw myracles.,al bat marche 
he tomed To cryst and to crystendorae. C2380 Wvclif 
ll'ks. (1880) 288 pou seist pat m>'raclis & lyues of holy 
men approuen pis dowynge of pe chirche. c 2400 JVIaundev. 
(1839) xii. 139 This was the fin>te Myracle .. that Ma- 
diomete dide in his 30uthe. c 2440 Sir Gawthcr 743 (Breul) 
He .. gyffus to po mad hor wytte, And mony odur me- 
racullus_ yytte. ci3xz xst Eng. Bk. Ainer. (Arb.) Introd. 
55/ 1 Saint Thomas doeth more myracles, than ony seynt 
m heuen. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. Yl, v. iv. 41 Chosen from 
aboue..^To Worke exceeding myracles on earth. 2608 Bp, 
Hall Epht. i. vi. 73 Miracles mu.'ft be iudged by the doc- 
^ they confirme; not Ac doctrine by the miracles, 

k** , 7 oh7t iv. 54 This is againe the second miracle 
that lesus did. 1699 Burnet 39 Art, iv. 62 A Miracle is a 
ork that exceeds all the known Powers of Nature. 2756-7 


tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) 1. 466 A St. Ignatius performing a 
miracle, by Rubens, on anolner altar. 2865 Motley Mirac. 
i. 5 Miracles or visible suspensions of the order of nature 
for a providential purpose, are not in contradiction to 
reason. 2872 Tennyson Gareth <5- Lynette 1292 Wonders 
yc have done; Miracles ye cannot, 
b. In generalized sense. 

a 1225 Ancr, R. 158 A1 were he, puruh miracle, of barain 
iboren (etc,). 2390 Gower Ctv//! Ill, 106 That therofmal 
be non obstacle, Hot if it stonde upon miracle. CX430 Lvoa 
Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 13 Lyke to ihe^ watyr of Arcbi. 
dcclyne, Wiche be meracle were turned into wyne. 
Shaks. Com. Ert‘. v. i. 264^ Then you fled into this Abbey 
heere, From whence I thinke you are come bjr Miracle. 
2672 Milton P. R. u 337 Who brought me hither Will 
bring me hence. . . By Miracle be may, reply’d the Swain. 
274a Young Nl, T/u iv. ^131 Am i fond of life, Who scarce 
can think it possible, 1 live? Alive by miracle ! 2855 Mil- 
man Lat. Chr. ix. ix. IV. 256 By what was believed to be 
miracle, which might be holy art, 2869 Liddon Senn. Spec. 
Occas. viii. (1857) 164 When we take up the Book of Jonah, 
that which strikes us first of all .. is the degree in »bich 
miracle pervades the whole narrative. 

2. iransf. in various uses, esp. as applied hyper* 
bolically to an achievement seemingly beyond 
human power, or an occurrence so marvellous as 
to appear supernatural. 

c 2386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1817 A myracle ther blfcl anon. 
2586 Let. to Earle Leyccster, etc. 22 The botiomlesse 
graces and Immeasurable benefits bestowed upon me by 
the AImightle.,1 must. .admire. .accounting them as well 
miracles as bcnefites, 2633 T. Stafford ///^.i.xiv.84 
Captain Flower at Lysmore, wrought miracles against the 
Rebels in those partiv 2638 Junius Paint. Ancients 
these miracles of Nature may seem to fall out by meere 
chance. 2692 Dryden Cleomencs ti. iu 17 O Miracle t He 
blushes 1 2^38 Wesley cxxxtx. v, Lord to thy .Works 
of Nature join Thy Ulirades of Grace! 2824 R. Stuart 
Hist. Steam Engine 35 It would, indeed, have been a 
miracle had a copy, of any equally unimportant book, been 
found at such a distance of time in that unenviable situation. 
2830 ScoRESDY CheevePs Wlialcm. Adv. xi, (1859) 145 She 
w.as wiihin a miracle of being upset. x86o Pusey Muu 
P roph, 257 The moral miracles W’ere, in these hundreds 
of thousands, God’s over-powering grace. 2903 Daily Mail 
II Sept. 3/1 There are two theories to account for the 
radium ‘ miracle 

b. Phrase, To a miracle ; so well or successfully 
as to seem miraculous; marvellously well. 

2643 Trafp Comm. Gen. xxxl 27 Hypocrites are likened 
to buibrushes, which are green and smoothe; and be is 
curious to a miracle, that can find a knot in them. 2672 
Dryden Asiignalion 1. i, Gad, sir, everything becomes you 
to a miracle. 2758 J. S. Le DraKs Ohserv. Surg. (1771) 33s 
Things went on to a Miracle. 2840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
xvl, Nelly. .was soon busily engaged in her task, and ac- 
compli.sbmg it to a miracle. 2882 Stevenmn Kevt Arab. 
Nts. 11884} 94, 1 understand my part to a miracle. 

c. concr. A wonderful object, a marvel ; a 
person or thing of more than natural excellence; 
a surpassing example of some quality. 

e 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vii. 24 ^It es pe beued of l>aC 
besie with pe homes halden and keped at AlUaunder for 
a miracle. 2377 B. Googe HercsbacKs Hush. tv. {1586) 167 
The bird appeereth as It were a m>TacIe of nature. 2595 
DANiELCrV. JYars v, xi v. (1609) 1 17 That magnanimous King, 
Mirror of venue, miracle of worth, 1597 Shaks. a Hen. lYt 
II. iii. 33 O Miracle of Men ! 2603 Carew Eng. Tongue in 
Camden's Rem. (1614) 44 Take the miracle of our age Sif 
Philip Sidney. 2627 Moryson Itin. iiL 64 The Bridge at 
Lonoon is worthily to be numbred among the miracles of 
the world. 2709 J. Lawson Neto Voy. Carolina 145 The 
Humming-Bird is the Miracle of all our wing’d Animals. 
27x3 Addison Spect. No. 543 T 3 Sir Isaac Newton, who 
stands up as the miracle of the present age. 2797 Coleridge 
Kubla Khan 38 It was a miracle of rare device. 2843 
Craik Sk. Hist. Lil. Eng.'W, 174 To Garrick, a miracle of 
an actor,, .we owe [etc.]. 
t 3 . A miraculous story ; a legend. Obs, 

C1386 Chaucer Sir Thobas ProL i Whan seyd was at this 
miracle, euery man As score was that wonder was to se. 

4 . One of a class of dramatic representations of 
the Middle Ages based on the life'of Our Lord 
and the legends of the Saints. Now usually called 
miracle play (see 5). 

2303 R. Brunne Hand!. Synne 4659 pat make swyebe 
pleyystoanymanAsmyracIes andbourdy.s, ri386CHAUCER 
IVlfPs Prot. 558 To pleyes of myracles and to mariage^ 
CZ394 P. PI, Crede 107 At marketts & myracles we medlep 
vs nevere. 2798 in Archxologia (1800) Xlll. 237 But those 
theatrical pieces called ‘ Miracles ’ were their delight be- 
yond all others. 2833 Hallam Lit. Ess. ft Char., E. Europ. 
Drama 4 Geoffrey, afterwards abbot of St. Alban’s, while 
teaching a school at Dunstable, caused one of the shows, 
vulgarly called miracles, on the story of St. Catherine to be 
represented in that town. 

5 . allrib. and Comb, (chiefly objective), as miracle- 
abode, ^author, mii'acles-doing, miracle-making, 
-monger (hence -mongering), -worker, -working. 
Also miracU'breeding, -proo/o.d}s.’, f miracle man, 
one who performs miracles ; i’ miracle minter, 
one who * coins * fictitious miracles ; miracle play 
= Miracle 4; f miracle player, one who lakes 
part in a miracle play; miracle shop, con- 
temptuously for a shrine at which miracles are 
reputed to be wroui»ht. 

1807 WoLCOT (P. Pindar) in Monthly Mag. Feb. 1 Me- 
thinks I see them [tt. Chaucer’s pilgrims] on the road To 
Becket’s *miracle-abode. 2749 Lavincton Enthus. Meth. 

Papists (1820) 237 One of their famous *miracIe*authors 
declares, that one brother was so elevated, .that he boasted 
of having visions of angels attending him. 2814 Mrs./. 
West Alicia de Lacy III. 174 By pacing at midnight the 
flinty aisle of some 'miracle-breeding chapel. cs^aAlpha^ 
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bet of Tales 305 j?e tone fell vnto J7e syn of Uchorie, 

& her-for God dejjrivid hym of *meracleS-doyng. c 1449 
Pecock RePr. ii. viii. 188 Bj the seid euydencis of myraculi.s 
doing. 1677 Gilpin Devtonol. (1867)181 When his [Satan’s] 
-agents can go no further in the trade of •miracle^making, 
he [etc.]. 1572 Forrest Theophilus 1235 in An^lia.\]Ay 
Bruited ahroade this great *myracle Man. 1603HARSNET 
Pop. Impost. 103, I should haue acquainted you how the 
^Mlracle-minter in his miracle booke doth solemnly tell vs, 
that fetc.J. 1384 R* Scot Discav. IVite/icr, viu. i. (18S6) 
125 Why doo not these (meaning *miraclemongers) ap- 
point some Siloah to swim in? 1613 VvRcvixs Pti^ma^^e 
(1614) 93 We leaue to you the stile of Mirablliary Miracle- 
mongers. i8s<5 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (18^) 1. 36 All the 
pretences, both of heathen and of Christian miracle-mongers. 
1881 A. B. Bruce Chief End Rev. iv. 182 Legendary tales 
. due to the . . *miracle-mongering spirit of the .. reporters. 
185a Hook Ch. Diet. (1871) 517 ’'i\Iiracle-plays were a 
kind of church performance in the middle ages represent- 
ing the miracles wrought by the holy confessors, and the 
sufferings by which the perseverance of the martyrs was 
manifested. 1875 Ward Eng. Dram. Lit. (1899) I. 41 
Miracle-plays, on the other hand, are more especially con- 
cerned with incidents derived from legends of the Saints of 
the Church, a 1400 Renn. agst. Miracle-plays in Ret. Ant. 
II. 46 Therfore to pristis it is uttirly forbedya not oneJy to 
been *myracie pleyere but also to heren or to seen myracUs 
pleyinge. 17x1 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) n.328 The safest 
station in Christianity is his who can be mov’d by nothing 
of this kind, and is thus *miracle-proof. 1629 Donne .Ser/w, 
xxiv. (1640) 239 In the Romane church (where miracles for 
every natural! disease may be had at^ some Shrine or 
*miracle-shop, belter cheap, then a Medicine 1562 T. 
Norton CalvitCs Inst. C.’s Pref. A iv b, The Lorde hath 
made vs ware agaynste suclie ^miracle workers. 1857 
Stanlev Mem. Canterb. ii. (ed. 3) io3_His [Becket’s] fame 
as the great miracle-worker of the time, was increasing 
every month. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xi. § 3 They 
haue exalted the power of the imagination to be much one 
with the power of ^Miracle- working faith. 1867 hlACFARREN 
Harmony iv, (1876) 152 This miracle-working harmony. 

iOXiraclo (nii*rak*l), v. noHCC"7vd. [f. Miracle 
j^.3 a. rejl. ? To be revealed by miracle, "b. inir* 
To work miracles. 

i6xx Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii.29 Ime not their Father, yet who 
this should bee Doth myracle it selfe, lou’d before mee. 
a xi^6 Hales Tracts (1677) ^^9 Their undaunted fortitude, 
their power of miracling. 

Miracle, corrupt form of Mebel, a game. 

+ Mi'raclely, adv. Obs. In 4 meraclelyche. 
[f. Miracle sb. + -ly -.] By a miracle. 

c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 1432 pey cryede god mercy alie 
nyjt— And meraclelyche god toke hede Jperio. 

f SfriTacler. Obs. [f. Miracle v. + -ekI.] 
One who works miracles. 

1676 Doctrine of Devils E^. to Rdr. A ij, Who the 
greater Miracler, Christ or Behai? 

t Mi'raolist, Obs. [f. Miracle sb. + -ist] 
One who records miracles. 

1603 HarsnetPo/. Impost. 113 Hcare the Miraciist report 
it, who himselfe was an Actor. Ibid. X2S The first honour 
the MiraciLt doth bestow vppon it (the cross] is this : that 
• it serued to dUcouer Sara to haue a deuil [etc.]. 

f SXira'Cular, a. Obs. [f. L. rnTtaettUtm 
Miracle sb. r -ar.] Of or pertaining to miracle. 

1728 North Mem. Music (1846) 15, I waive the cure of 
Saul’s frenzy by Musick as miracular. 781a Coleridge in 
Lit. Rem. (1836) I. 371 A scripture miracle, therefore, must 
be so defined, as to express, not only its miracular essence, 
bat likewise the condition of its appearing miraculous, 
t Miraxulatey V. Obs. [f. L. miraathun 

Miracle sb. + -ate 3 .] irans. To produce by 
'means of a miracle. 

’ 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter 2 The vessels whereinlo 
Christ miraculated wine, were filled up to the brim. 

i* Miraciili'fi.Cy a. Ohs, [f. L. mJrdcztlnm 

Miracle sb. + -ific.] Performing miracles. 

1772 Nugent tr^IIist. Fr. Gerund I. 478 Saint Francis 
Xavier^ the divine Heliotrope, or sacred Sun-flower, as he fol- 
lowed, m the course of his miraculific life, .that planet [etc.]. 

+ Miraxulist. Obs. [f. L. mtrJculwn 
Miracle sb. + -ist.] a. One who works miracles; 
in quot. quasi-nr^'. b. A believer ih miracles. 

x666 H. Stubbe {.title) The miraculist Conformist; or, an 
Account of several miraculous Cures performed by the 
Stroking of the Hands of Valentine Greatarik. 1804 
Southey in Ann. Rev. II. 200 It will be equally intelligible 
to the reasoner and the miraculist.' 1825 Hone Every-day 
Bk. I. 1394 Their biographers were miraculists. 

MiraCtllize (mircedtirTlaiz), v. [f. L. intra- 
citlttin f- -IZE.] 

1 . irans. To make miraculous; to consider as 
miraculous. 

17XX Shaftesb. Charac. (1737)11.11. v. 335 You are search- 
ing Heaven and Earth for Prodigys, and studying how to 
miraculize every thing. 1891 Max Mullf.r Anthrop. Relig. 
Pi ef. (1892) j 6 A real historical fact.. which from very early 
days was miracuUsed and misinterpreted. 

2 . ? To work upon by miracle, nonce-iise. 

1751 Lavington Enthus. Meth, ft Papists m. (1754) 164 
Whatever Miracles Mr. Wesley may bring to account ; 
I judge, that I ought to be impartial, .. Chough, in Conse- 
quence, I should be mlraculized into Dread and Shame. 

+ 3 £iracuIo*si'by> Obs. [as if f. L. imrdcti- 
los-tts ;see next) + -ITY.] The quality of being 
miraculous. 

1608 _T. lVycli/z3 He preached against the 

pretiosity, speciosity, and miraculo'itie, and sundry other 
.sophistications about images. 1653 Gataker yind. Annot. 
ycr. 185 Tliey do rather directly infringe and remoove the 
aniraculosity of them, - . ^ 


lUCiracuIoxiS (mirseki/Hos), a. Also 6 mary- 
culousse, miracultis, 6-7 myraculous(e, fad. 
F. miraat/eitXy ad. med.L. mtrdcu/os-tes, f. inTrd- 
cul'um Miracle sb. : see -ous.] 

1 . Of the nature of a miracle; produced or 
effected by miracle; beyond the agency of natural 
laws ; supernatural. 

XS02 Ord. Crysteit Men (W. de W, is<x5) v. ii. 366 These 
^operacyons dyuynes and maryculouss&s. 1605 Shaks. 
Macb, IV. iii. 147 A most myracuious worke in this good 
King, xdgx Hobbes Leviath. iii. xxxvi. 23X The miraculou.s 
power ot foretelling what God would bring to passe. 167X 
Milton Samson 587 Why else this strength Miraculous yet 
remaining in those locks? 1704 Nelson ff Pasts x.xiii, 
(1739) 287 The miraculous Gifts which the Apostles received. 
1856 ilAX Muller Chips (1880) II. xvl, 3 Men who had no 
sense for the miraculous and supernatural. 1834 F. Te-mple 
Relat. Relig. tj- S'ei. v. (1885) 156 They profess to have 
miraculous power. 

tb. Concerned* with miracles. Obs. 

c 1540 tr. Pol, Perg'. Eng^. Hist. (Camden) I. 176 Ihon, 
archebusshop of Yorcke,..went into Beverlaye,.. where at 
this daye he is remembered with niiraculus memorie. 1583 
T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. in. xix. xod Of whom 
they do say . . miraculous fable. 1845 Encycl. Meirop. II. 
868/2 "rhe testimony by which the miracles of our Lord are 
accredited is .. distinguished, by its strength, from that 
which supports any other miraculous accounts. 

2 . transf.z.xAhypsrbolicaUy. (Cf. Miracle 2.) 
Resembling a miracle; so extraordinary ns to 
appear supematur.1l ; marvellous; astonishing. 

In some of the earlier instances the sense may be directly 
based^ on the primary sense of L. miraculnuty ‘object of 
astonishment*. 

*573 ^iitU) A letter sent by a Gentleman of England to 
his frende contayning a confutation of a French mans 
errors in the report of the myracuious starre now shyninge. 
x6oi Holland Pliny II. 585 The miraculous workes that 
Q. Marcius Rex performed, idox R. Johnson Kingd. <5- 
Contmiu. (1603) 127 Neither is it miraculous amongst them 
to see a manne live above an hundred .and thirty or forty 
yearcs. x6oa Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 623 For Murther, though 
It haue no tongue, will speakc With most myracuious 
Organ. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ff P. 75 (A mountain] 
on whose Summit was a miraculous Piece hewed out 
of solid Stona 1710 T. Fuli,er Phartte. Extemp. 150 
’Twas communicated to me.. as a miraculous Experiment, 
ag.ainst bleeding at the Nose. 1742 Young AV, Th. h 395 Of 
man's miraculous mistakes, this bears The palm, * That all 
men are about to live * ; For ever on the brink of being born. 

3. Of things tformerly also of persons) : Having 
the power to work miracles ; wonder-working. 

159S DalrymI’le tr. LesUe's Hist, Scot. vi. 334 Jn lakne 
of his rare and excellent halynes, ..he was miraculous, 
canonizet and reknet with the haly number. x6to Shaks. 
Temp, II. i. 86 His word is more then the miraculous 
Harpe. xdiS 'Ros'ft.Mios Sacred Mem. 29 He miraculous 
did neale them all. ^ 1703 Maundrell yottrn. yerus, (1732) 
732 A certain^ SacrJleg ous Rogue took «an opportunity to 
steal away this Miraculous Picture. X78X Gibbon Decl, ff 
F. xxxi. III. 247 The miraculous tomb of St. FatHx. 1850 
Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 79 The flask is 
always supposed to contain the miraculous oil which flowed 
under her shrine. 187a Morlcv Paltnire (1886) 6 Some 
miraculous soil, from which prodigies and portents spring. 

b. In names of plants: miraculous berry, in 
Western tropical Africa, applied by the English 
residents to the fruit of Sideroxyhn dtticifiatmy 
from its extraordinary power of rendering sour 
substances intensely sweet {Treas. Bot. 1866); 
miraculous fruit, the fruit of Tkaumatococens or 
Phryniitm Damelli, native of ihe Soudan(Moloney 
Forestry W, Afr. 1887, P* 428)- 
+ 4 . As adv. 

1766 Centl. July 33i/x The scenes, ..Shifting back- 
wards and forwards,. ..And painted miraculous fine. 

Miraculously (tnirae-kiznasli), adv. [f, prec. 

•f -LY In a miraculous manner ; by or as by 
miracle ; in a miraculous degree, 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. exevi. 207 And whyle they were 
there in great argument for this matyer . . a rode there 
beynge. .spake myraculouslyand said, that Dunstans waye 
was good and trewe. 1554 Act x 2 Phil. 4* Mary c. ro 
§ 4 He hathe hitherto iniraculouslye preserved the Quenes 
Ma* • from many greate and imminent periils and dangers. 
1596 Dalrymple ir. Leslies Hist.Scot. J. 40 Loebbroune in 
commendatlone has the first place, copious in herring 
iniracolousUe. 1656 Wood Life (O. H, S.) I, 203 notCy An 
elegie on the miraculously learned bishop of Armagh 1 Usher]. 
1774 PENSANT7’<7wr,ycFMr«7772, 236 Preserved miraculously 
for two hundred ye.ars. zSSsManch. Exant.6A'gx.sh Savages 
.. prove almost miraculously quick in hearing and seeing. 

IMiraculouSueSS (miixe'kir/bsnes), [f. Ml- 
b.vculous a. -i- -NES3.] The condition, quality, or 
state of being miraculous. 

7587 Golding De ilforw/ty xxvi.(i592) 410,1 will not alledge 
any miraculousnes, 7676 Towerso.v Decal. 2^7 1'bey could 
•..outshine the laity. .by the miraculousness of their works. 
*754 Sherlock Disc. (1750) 1. 1. 67 The Miraculousness of 
an Escape adds to the Pleasure and Joy of it. 1873 M, 
Arnold Lit. ^ Dogma{i8-j&) isiilie more the miraculous- 
ness of the story deepens,., the more does the very air and 
aspect of things seem to tell us we are in wonderland. 

II Ittirador (m/rad^T). Also jniradore. [Sp., 
f. mirar to look.] a. A watch-tower, b. A turret 
or belvedere on the top of a Spanish house. 

1670 Dkvden Cotuf. Granada i. i, Vour valiant Son, who 
had before Gain’d Fame, rode round to ev’ry Alirador. 2797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) IV, 9/2 Few are without a mirador or 
turret for the purpose of commanding a view of the sea. 
1832 W. Irving Alhambra I. X72 The delightful belvidere, | 


originally a mirador of the Sfoorish Sultanas. 1888 /’d// 
Mall G. 4 Sept. 14/x The curious miradores, or turrets on 
ihe tops of the houses. 

Mirage Crafra*.^). [a, F. mirage, f. (je) mircr 
to look at oneself in a minor, to be rejected.] 
Originally, and still most commonly, that species 
of optical illusion, common in hot countries, and 
especially in sandy deserts, which consists in the 
appearance of a sheet of water at some distance 
from the spectator, where no water actually exists; 
now frequently extended to include other forms of 
optical illusions similarly produced by atmospheric 
conditions, e.g. the appearance in the sky of a 
reflected image o*f a distant object. 

[x8o3 W, H. Wollaston in Phil. Trans. XCIII. i The 
.phenomenon known to the French by the name of 
which their army had daily opportunities of seeing, in iheir 
march through the de.serts of Egi’pt.] 2837 Carlyle Pr. 
.Rev, (1872) II. I, iv. 29 Mirage, or shadosv of still waters 
painted on the parched ground. x86x Court Life at Naples 
II. 106 The thirsty traveller in the desert pants to attain 
the cooling .stream in the far distance. Alas! ’lis but a 
mirage ! x85s Livingstone Zambesi xiii. 270 i'he mirage 
lifted them at times half-way to the clouds. 1885 Jennings 
& Lowe in Expositor Aug, 230 Isaiah (x.vxv. 7} certainly 
mentions the ‘mirage’. 

b. 

2812 Southey Ess. iv. 81 Against this Goliath of the philo- 
sophistical Canaanites [Godwin], Mr. MaUhus slept forth, 
at a time when the mirage in which Goliath had made his 
appearance was pretty well dispersed, and had left him in 
his natural dimensions. 1Z2S Cove,scM>cei Aids Rr/I. (1848) 
I. 130 If the .self-examinant will . . exchange the safe circle 
of religion and practical reason for the shifting sand-waste.s 
and mirages of speculative theology. 1876 Lowell Among 
my Bks. Ser. 11. 141 They He beyond the horizon of the 
every-day world and become visible only when the mirage 
of fantasy lifts them up. 

Hence Mira’ge v., to affect with mirage ; Mira*- 
ffcons a., of or pertaining to a mirage ; lilira*- 
geously adv., as a mirage; Mira'gy a., of, 

: pertaining to, or of the nature of a mirage. 

1890 Gu.nter Miss Nobody iii, Atmosphere so clear that 
thirty miles would look as ten, did not a blazing sun make 
a heat mist that seems to mirag:e everything. 2895 W. 
Wright Palmyra ff Zenobia xxiii. 259 fllagnified by the 
miragy atmo<phere, 1905 BlacUw. Mag. July 81/2 By the 
side of a deep mirageous lagoon tliere sprang up a deep 
mirageous Jiomestead. Ibid., I pictured her mirageously 
there on the deep verandah, looking out, watting for me. 

II Sdiramolin Hist. Also ma- 

ramoline. [Sp., corruption of Arab, amirtil 
mumimn ‘Commander of the Faithful’.] The 
European designation in the Middle Ages of the 
Emperor of Morocco. 

1770 Hist. Mod. EurpJ/e I. 372 He invited the miramolin 
of Africa into Spain. 2840 Browning Sordello Wks. 1896 
1. 126/2 Saracenic wine The Kaiser quaffs with the Mara- 
moline. 

t Mira’ndoilS, a. [f. L. inlrand'US (gerundive 
pple. oimirdrJXo wonder nt) + -ous.] ’Wonderful. 

1652 Cauls Magastrom. 47 Because of some mirandous 
or stupendious things, either effected or foretold, &c. 
Mirbane (moubcin). [Of obscure origin : F. 
mirbajie is in Littrd 18S5.] Bssence of mirbane, 
oil of mirbane, nitrobenzol used in perfumery, 

2857 IMiller Elem. Chew,, Org. ix. (i86a) 656 It [Nitro- 
benzol] has a very sweet taste, and an odour resembling 
that of bitter almonds, which has led to its'usein perfumery 
under the name of Essence of Mirbane. 

Mire, Mircken, Mirckenes, obs. ff. Mirk a.^ 
MntKEN', Miukness. 

Mird, V. Sc. 

1 , infr. To meddle. Also, to sport amorously. 

16x4 Bp. P. Forbes To a Recusant 27 (Jam.) Except that 

there perhaps he thought some occasion might be catched 
to calumniat, or that there was ministre'd to him some 
matter of mirding. 2768 Ross tlelcnore 11789) 91 ■’Tis nae 
to mird with unco fouk ye see, Nor is the blear drawn easy 
o’er her ee. ^2768 — - in Wbitelaw Bk. Se. Song {187^, 
360/1 He there wi* Meg was mirdin’ seen. x8o6 R. Jamie- 
son Pop, Ball. 11. 335 Wi' lasses I ne’er mean to mird or 
to mell. 

2 . trans. To attempt, to venture. 

?cz740 J, Skinner Christmas Baling vii. Misc. Coll. 
Poetry (i^) 125 He squeel' to her like a young gyte, But 
wad na mird to gang Back a’ that day. 1863 Janet Hamil- 
ton Poems Ess. 300 But the nameless, though gifiit, are 
caul’ i’ the yird. Ere a sang or a word i' their praise she 
wall mird 1 

Mird, variant of Merd Obs., excrement. 

1669 CoKAiNE Ovid 63 Oyntments Made of the spawn of 
Snakes, Spittle of Jews, And Mird of Infants. 

Mire sb?- Forms: 4-8 myre, 4-0 

myr, 4-5 myere, 4 meore, mir, mure, muyre, 

5-7 myer, 5-d nioyre, d mier, 4- mire. [M£. 
viire, a. ON. myr-r fern, (mod Icel. myrt, Sw. myr, 
t)a. myre, :-OTeut. *miuzfd:—*meuzfd f. 

*me:ts‘ (cf. OE. meos moss, OHG. mios, MHG. 
mies'), ablaut-var. of *mus- : see Moss ] 

1 . A piece of wet, swampy ground; a boggy 
place in which one may be engulfed or stick fast. 
Also in generalized sense, swampy ground, bog. 

X3 Exec Simon Eraser in Pol. Songs (Camden) 216 
NowKyng Hobbe in the mures 5ongeth. 13.. Ssr Beues 
(A ) 2022. And inamuredonhimeast. s^SyTuF.visA. Higden 
(Rolls) Vl 379 It stondeth in water mareys and meores. 

*393 Lance. P. PI. C. iv. 384 Bote, stande as a stake >ac 
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MIRIPICOUSLY. 


stykeb in a muyre. 14,. Sir Bettes (MS. S.) 638 So he 
smote on her sweres pat her liedes fel on pe myres. • a 140^ 
50 Alexatuier 2986 Sum ware dreuyn doun in dikis sum in 
depe myrys iilfS, DubL mires]. CX440 Sir i,owther 417 
(BreuI) He toke his speyre . . And spard iiodur myre ne 
more; Forihe at Jjo yatus on hors he went. iS42’Udall 
Erasm. ApoJ>h. 222 When he had dUpeched theim out of 
the moyre. 16x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 539 
Where the ground .. yeeldeth forth such a continuall 
moisture, that the s.mailest trampling or treading therupon 
bringelh it to a veiie myre. 1789 Blake Songs Innoc.^ 
Little Boy Lost 7 The mire was deep. 1887 Rider 
Haggard She xxviii, For three whole days through stench 
and mire .did our bearers struggle along. 

irans/. 1819 SttELLEV Mask of Anarchy x, Over English 
land he passed, Trampling to a mire of blood The adoring 
multitude. 

b. jig. esp. in phrases, e. g. : To bring, drag^ lay^ 
leave, slick in the mire ; to find oneself in the nitre, 
c 1380 Wyclif Wks. C1880) 286 Synne . . bryngip his doere 
into pe same myre pat he eschewi}>. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 508 
Hesette nal his benefice tohyre, Andleetltissheepeencom- 
btedlnthe Myre. Mnneipte's 'J\ i86Aihousand^folkhath 
rakel Ire flully fordoon and broght hem in the Mire. 1390 
Gower Con/. 11 . 93 And of his SI mthe hedremethofte I low 
that hestickethinthe Rlyr. ^1*440 York Myst. xx.wii. 256, 

1 .schall pe prove be right resoune, pou motes his men in to 
pe myre. 1535 Coverdale Ps. Ixviii. i The waters are come 
m euen vntomysoiile. I siickefast in the depe myre. iSS 9 
Mirr. Mag., Mortimer xv. The subtyll quean [i.e. Fortune] 
behynde me set a tra^, wherby to dashe and laye all in the 
myre. 1607 Shaks. Timon i. ii. 60 Honest water, which nere 
left man i' th' mire. 1622 Bacok in Spedding ^.^(1874) VII. 
385 That thrice noble prince. .will help to pull me. .out of 
the mire of an abject and sordid condition. 1742 Young Ht, 
Th. VI. 216 For sordid lucre plunge we in the mire? 1859 
Kingslev Misc. {i860) 1 . 338 Drowning in the horrible mire 
of doubt. 18S4 Pall Mall G. 9 Sept. 1/2 Sir Edmund 
Hornby. .when lie leaves the general for the particular finds 
himself in the mire. 

2 . Wet or soft mud, slush, dirt. Often in 
allusions to 2 Pet. ii. 22. 

If 1330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 70 William wasoglyfr, his 
helm was fulle of myre. 1471 Riplf.v Comp. Alth, iv. v. m 
Ashm. 1x652) 145 Clay and Myer. 1526 Pilgr, Per/. (W.de 
W. 153X) 206 VVhiche tbrewe stones and clottes of myre at 
hym. 153s Coverdale 2 Pet. ii. 22 The sowe that was 
waszhed (is turned agayne] vntohir walowyngein themyre. 
[So i6xi.J 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 1010 What foHIe then To 
boast what Arms can doe, since thine no more Then Heav’n 
permits, nor mine, though dqubld now To trample thee as 
mite. X7SS Young Centaur ii. Wks, 1757 IV. 157 He is an 
Immoxtal being, that would lose none of its most dailing 
delights, if he were a brute in the mire. 1755 Johnson. Mire, 
mud ; dirt at the bottom' of water. 1837 Lytton E. Afal- 
ttav, XI The toads were heavy with mire.^ 1871 R. Ellts 
tr. Catullus xvli. 9 Headlong Into the mire below topsy* 
turvy to drown him. 

b, fig. or in figurative context. 

13.. B. E.Allit.P. B. 1x13 }>a3bou be man fenny, Seal to- 
marred in myre whyl pou on muldelyuyes. X76S'73 Tucker 
Li. Hat. (x83p II. 27^ Thus the mire of sordid appetite 
must be the soil wherein to plant them all. 1882 Mrs. Lynn 
Linton in Lije xvii. (1901) 338 Turn where you will yousee 
pdn and sacrifice— -the root of the My In the mire. 

c. nonce-uses, A mass of diit. 

1871 Browning Pr, Hohenst. 1338 Until a stumble, and 
the man’s one mire I 1877 Tennyson Harold iv. iii, What 
late guest,, .caked and plaster’d with a hundred mires, Hath 
stumbled on our cups ? 

3 . atlrib. and Comb., as mire fir, -hole; mire- 
deep adj. 

1834 H, Miller < 5 - Zr/; xli. {1857) 187 Helen hastily 
lighted a bundle of mire-fir. 1835 Haliourtos Clockw. 
Ser. I. (1837) 73 Over ditches, creeks, mire holes, .and fl.ag 
ponds. x 8 s 9 Dickens T. Tvjo Cities iii, i, The mire-deep 
roads. 

4 . Special comb. : mire-bumper Sc., the bit- 
tern (Jamieson 1808-25); inire-crow, the laugh- 
ing gull, Lartts ridibundus ; mirs-duck the 
wild duck, Anas hoscas (Swainson Prov. lYames 
Birds 1885) ; also U.S. the common duck {Cent. 
Did.') ; mire-pipes dial., stockings without feet. 
Also NLre-sxipe. 

1678 Ray lY dlnghby's Ornith. 347 The Pewet or Black- 
called in some places the Sea-Crow and Mire-Crow. 
1807 J. Hall Trav. Scotl. II. 6 o 3 Mire-pipes or stockings 
without feet. 

f B/Iii'e, sb."^ Obs. Cf. PisMiKB. [ME. mire 
'•—OY..^mtre wk. fern., found only in Benson’s 
Anglo-Saxon Did,, but possibly genuine) cor- 
responding to MDu. micre (Du. mHr\ MLG., 
mod.LG. mire (whence rare mod.HG. /niere). 

If the word is the formal equivalent of Sw. myra (OSw. 
also myr), Da. myre, theOTeut. type may have been either 
‘*menzjdt> ( = Welsh myiuion, ants) or miitrjdn , related by 
ablaut to ON", vtaur-r (Norw, maur, OSw. vtSr) whence the 
synonymous northern ME. Maur. Another hypothesis is 
that the Eng. and LG. forms represent an OTeut. *mtrOn-, 
unconnected with the Scandinavian words and not otherwise 
found exc. perh. in the doubtful Crim-Goth. miera ; some 
scholars would refer this to the root *mlg. {see Mig\ so that 
the etymological notion would be the same as that in the 
synonymous LG, mig-eute CHQ&'.i.€\,mig-xnieken 
bach) ; if .so the compound Pismire expresses the idea twice 
over. Outside Teut. several langs. have names for the ant 
ofsimilar sound.lo the Teut. words here mentioned, though 
the difficulties in the way of admitting etymological con- 
nexion have not yet been removed ; cf. Zend inaoiri, Gr. 
ftvpujjf (and L. formica from *mormJca), OSl, mravija 
(Russ, jrypaBeit)» OIrish moirh, Welsh 

An ant. (Cf. Maor, Pismire.) 

ct22o Bestiary ^-^3, De mire is ma3ti. /^xW. 273 Be mire 
muncS us mete to tilen. 


■ II mixe [F. mire, vbl. sb. f. mirer to 

• look at, to' sight a «uii.] 

1 . Gunnery. Quoin of mire [= F. com de vtire} : 
see quot. 

X797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3>VUi.’233/2The quoin of mire, 
which are pieces of wood with a notch on the side to put 
the fingers on, to draw them back or push them forward 
when the gunner points his piece. 

2. Asir. (See quot.) 

1885 E. S. Holden in Sidereal ^f^ssenger Cklian.) III. 
30X A mire or meridian mark, eighty feet distant. 

t Mire, a. Obs. [f. Mike ri.ij Miry. 

CX420 Paltad. on Husb. i. 791 Yit if thy garth be mire, 
a diche may stonde. X44X in Plumpton Corr, (Camden) 
p. lx, l*he said misdoers followed, and drove them into 
a mire more. x 5 S 7 Tusser 100 Points llusb. xxxvlii, When 
pasture is gone, and the filde.>> micr and weatc. c x6s6 Mil- 
ton Sonn. to Lazorence, Now that the Fields are dank, and 
ways are mire. 

Mire (raai»r), Forms : 5-7 myre, 6-7 
myer, 6 myar, myir, 4- mira. [f. Mike 

I. irans, 1 . To plunge or set last in the mire. 
(Chiefly in passive.'^ Also lefl. 

*5S9 blirr. Mag-t Hen. P 7 ,xxxiv, Whomqylcd to remove 
the rocke out of the mud. Shall myer him selfe. 1574 
Hellowes Gueuara*s Fam, Ep. (1577) 354 There be so 
many quagmire?, wherein to be myxed. 1576 Newton 
Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 179 As among Fishe.s, Eeles, and 
other slippery Fishes that lye still mycrin^ themselves in 
mudde. a 165^ Ussher A nn. y i. (tdsS) 706 T he Souldicrs of 
Cmsar and Antonlus were mired In the fens of Philippi. 
1752 Carte Hist. Eng. III. 307 Some of them were mired 
in it (5r. a slough]. 1832 Lyell PnW. Ceol. 11 . 376 Where 
terrestrial quadrupeds were mired. 

b- fig. To involve in difTicuItles. Formerly 
often, tto discomfit or confound,^/, in a dispute, 
c 1400 Berytt 3388 And nowc we be I-myryd, he Ictilb vs 
sit aioon. 1560 Rollani> Crt. Yenus 11. 936 With the 
missiue that .sa oft did him myir. ^*S7q Durham Depos. 
(Surtees) 264 He.. was so myerd and blinded, by rea'^on of 
the said stroks. * 577*87 Stanyiiurst Chron. / el. 86/1 in 
Holinshed,*YtC\s\^ a dotibtie kind of accusation.. wherein 
they are stabled and mired at my first denialh s6^ 
pRiDEAUx Yaltd. Orders Ch» Eng. 74 You having been 
mir'd amongst abundance of Absurailies.. already. 1728 
Eardery tr. BurnePs S\ Dend\. -ig But further we shall 
be mired in the Difficulties of their Hypothesis. 1778 Con- 
eWaiion 7 Mir’d and flound’rmg iri th* unbottom’d Pit. 
1847 Emerson Poems i\^%i) 185 Or mired by c!imat;’s gro.ss 
extremes. 1852 J. Rrucb Biog. Samson Iii. (1854) 70 It 
Imarriage] threatened to mire him for ever m domestic 
wrangling and broils, 1896 Fn, H, Burnett Lady of Qnal, 
•wi, A devil grins at me and plucks me back, and taunts 
and mires m‘e, 

c. Of bogs, mnd, etc.: To hold fast, entangle. 
1889 T. N. Pacb/« Ole Yirginia (1893) 175 Themarshon 
either side would have mired a cat. 1892 A E, Lee IJist, 
Columbus{ 0 \CvSl I. 373 The bog. .began to dry up, but not 
sufficiently to prevent It from hopelessly miring the village 
cows. 

2 . To bespatter or soil with mire or filth ; to defile. 
lit. andy^. 

1508 Kennedie Flyting tv, Dunbar 472 And myrit thaym 
wyth thy mvk to the myd mast. 1530 Palscr. 636/1 , 1 myar, 
I beraye with myar. je cratte, 1566 Drast Horace, Sat. 
I. i, Aii b, Janyvere That myrethc all the costs wyth sletc. 
1599 Shaks. Much Ado iv. 1. 135 Smecr’d thus and mir’d 
with infamie, 1622 Maobe tr, AUmatCs Guzman cCAl/. i. 
228 Being myred in the Winter with durt, X7Sx Johnson 
Rambler No. 116 F2, I-. did not come home. .mired and 
tanned. 1851 Borrow Lavengro Ixix, I wonder how my 
horse’s knees are; not much hurt, I think— only mired. 
1852 M. Arnold Tristram 4- Iseult in. 171 Her palfrey’s 
flanks were mired and bathed in sweat. 1868 Tennyson 
Lttcrctius 159 Strangers at my hearth Not welcome, harpies 
miring every dish. 

II. intr. 3 , To sink in the mire, be bogged, 
t Also with down. 

1607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii 147 Paint till a horse may myre 
upon your face, xyfia Mills Syst. Pract. Husb. I, 152 It 
ploughed very tough, and the cattle mired in some places. 
1778 (W. Marshall] Minnies Agric. 25 Oct an. 1775 No 
horse could have dragged his legs after him— he must have 
mired-down, 1863 ViscT. Milton & Cheadle H, lYest 
Passage by Land 283 Wc^had been delayed and harassed 
every day by the horses miring, 

t M^e, Obs. A'so 7 myre. [a, F. mirer = 
It. mirare, Sp., Pg. mirar popular L. tnjrare to 
look at, from class. L. mirdri (pre-class, mirare') 
to wonder : see Miracle sb.] irans. To look at 
in a mirror. 

ei430 Pilgr. LyJ Manhode I. cv. (1869) 56 A mjrrour. .in 
whiche al the world may mire him wet and considere him. 
1640 tr. '’erderds Rom. Rom.\\\. io6Shebythe light of two 
Tapers, .myred her self in his eyes, 

■Mlllire, Obs. [a. L. mirdri: see Miracle, 
The dial, mire * to wonder' is perh. aphetic for admire.] 
inlr. To wonder. 

1582 Stanyhurst YEneis iv. (Arb.) 104 Heere but alas he 
myred what course may be warelye taken. 

Mire, obs, dat, sing. fem. of 

Mire, o' s. form of Mau v . ; variant of Mert. 

IVIired (mai ud), ppl. a, [f. Mire v.^ + -ed 1.] 

1 . Stuck fast in the mire, bogged. 

1621 Burton Anal. Mel. n. iii. vx, (x624) 285 As a myred 
horse that strug'^Ies at first with all his might and maine to 
out. 1857 Kingslev Y. Ago 11 . gt Cowards, old 
Odm held. .sank, like mired cattle, to all eternity in the 
unfathomable peat.slime. 

b. irans/. and fig. Involved in difficulty, peiplexed. 
25/3 Douglas Aineis tx. iiu 106 Rutylianys wolx aflTraylt 
wyth myndis myrit. 


• 2 . Bespattered with mirej soiled or discoloured 
wiili mud or miie. 

1586 Warner Alb. Eng. i. iv. (16x2) 13 The,,Sunne..cIId 
shine vpon the oosie plashes myerd. 

Mire-dram (nioii>jdr 27 m). dial. Forms*. 
4-8 myre*dromble, 4 mir-drommel. 5 myre- 
dromylle, 6 myr-drumnyl, 7 mire-drumbel, 
7- mira-drum. [ME. myre dromble, formed by 
subititution of Mire shP- for the first portion of 
some variant of the name ior the bittern, which 
appears in OE. as rdradumbla, rdredumla. 

The original form and etymology of the word are obscure, 
but the OE. form (with which cf. rdrian to Roar) seems to 
be more primitive than those in continental Teut., which 
have evidently been influenced by popular etymology. 
OHG. had horotmnil (as if* mire-lumbler*, f. horomin t 
stem of tumSn, tiimalOn to tumble) and horo tfibil (asif * mire- 
diver '). The MHG. rdrtunul, mod. G. rohrdommel, MDu. 
roesdommer, rosdonip, mod. Du. roerdomP, have the first 
element assimilated to the word for reed, MHG. andcarlj' 
mod.G. have several forms with inserted r in the second ele- 
ment, as roredrumbel, -drummel, ‘truinmel, rardrUmmel, 
etc. (sec Diefenbach Gloss. s.v. Onocrotalus)', the alteration 
may be of onomai^ccic origin, and perh. arose indepen- 
dently In Ger. and Eng.] 

The bittern. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xii, xxviu. (Tollem. bIS.), 

I The mirdrommel is calde onacrotalus. Ibid, xxxvi, A 
' myre dromble, ^at is a brld of |je marreyes. 1483 Catk. 
Angl. 50 A Buttir, vbi myre dromylle. 1500 Onus Yoc. in 
CatJu Angl. 50 Myrdrumnyl or - a bulore. x668 

Charleton Onoma'sticbn 103 The white, and spoon-Liil’d 
' Heron, or Shovder, or Mire-drumbel. 1678 Ray lYillughb^s 
j Ornith. 282 The Bitiour or Bittern or Mire-drum. X794 \V. 

I Hutchinson Hist. Cumbld. I. 18/2 The bittern.. .Inihe 
spring it makes a loud bellowing kind of noise. From which 
I It h called in Cumberland Mire-Drum, 2866 luveruess 
Courier^ Jan,, VVe refer to the bittern of British Zoology, 
provinclally, the bog-bumper and miredrum. 

Mire sauce, variant of Meresauce Obs. 
!iyri're-siiipe. ‘Si:, [f. Mire sb^ + Snipe : cf. 

I ON. myri-snipa (Edda Gl.).] The common snipe, 

! Scolopax gallinago. 

Also in phr. to catch a ttiire-snipe, to fall in the mire; 
j henct/ig. an accident, mishap (Jam.). 

CX450 Holl.\nd Hovjlat 213 TheMartoune.theMurcok^ 
the blyresnype. 1847 Zoologist V. 1908 The snipe. .known 
; by the name of the mire*snipe. 

Miret. dial. (Cornwall). The common tern. 
1,838 J. Couch Cornish Fauna j. 27 Common Tern.. 
Mitet ; a name which from this Species is extended indU* 
criminately to the whole genus. 

Mirhe, obs. form of Myrrh. 
fMiri. Obs. rare, [a, OF. mirie, mire-.-U 
medicum.] A physician. 

c 1400^ Rule St. Benet (Prose) 22 For H sal sho do als te 
wyse miri [L. medicus\dQ%, J>at wyl hele be seke. Ibid. 23 
pan sal habbes doals te sleie mlrl fX* medicus\. 

Miri, obs. lorm ot Merry a. and adv. 

Miriad, obs, form of Myriad. 
tMiri’dical, a, Ohs.^^ In 7 m-on. mira- 
dicol. [f. Jate L. mirtdic-us (Quicherat), £. mlr-xis 
wonderful -*• eftV- wk. stem of dUere to say: see 
-AL.] Speaking wonderful things. Hence f Miri*- 
dically adv. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 215 Those things that are mirz- 
dically done by the Devill and magicians. 1656 Blount 
Clossogr., Miradical (sicl, that speaks strange things. 

Mirie, obs. form of Merry'. 

Mirific (mairi'fik), a. rare. Forms : 5 myri- 
fyko, myryfyke, 8 mirifick, 7- mirifle. [a. F- 
mirifique, ad, L. mtrifietts, f. mints wonderful + 
:/ffKT(see-Fic). Cf. It., Pg. mirifico, Sp. mirlficoi\ 
Doing wonders; exciting wonder or astonishment ; 
marvellous, 'Now chiefly jocular. 

X490 CKXTQ'a Eneydos vi. 24 Hiely decoredbymerueyfious 
artes and rayryfyke, a 2693 Urguhart's Rabelais in. iv, 
45 In. .very few years you should oe sure to see thesancts. . 
more numerous, wonder-working, and mirifick. 1727 Bailey 
vol. II, Mirifick, 2832 291/3 They haveacconi- 

plished something mirific. 1848 Thackeray Snobs xxxi, 
That man educates xnirific family. 1853 Blackiv, Mag. 
LXXI II. 635 The mirific diminishment of the contents of the 
brandy-bottle. 

+ Miri-fical, a. Obs. Also 7 jnirifloall. 
[Formed as prec. + = prec. 

1603 Holland PlutarcFs Mor. 1x96 That j’eeld sweet 
odors most mirificall. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Afirifcal. . 
marvellous. 1829 T, L. Peacocic Mis/ort. Elphin^ 173 
Merry England, .was. .a phrase which must be a mirifical 
puzzle to any one, 

+ Miri-ficence. Obs.-^ [ad. late L. mTri- 
feeniia, f. mtrificus (cf. Magnifioesce).] The 
attribute of doing wonders. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Alirificence, doing W’onders, 

a. Obs, rare. [t.'L.mirificent-, 
altered stem (cf. Magnificent) of jnlrific-us 
Mirific.] Doing wonders ; %vonder-working, 

1664 H. zMore Myst. /nig. xviii. 66 The more geiieral 
Notion of Enchantment, Agrjpp.i defines. .to be nothing 
but The conveyance of a certain mwificent power into the 
thing enchanted by virtue of the words and breath of the 
Enchanter. 

tMirrficOUSly, adv. Obs. [f. L. mlrific-us 
Mirific a. -f -ous + -ly^.] Wonderfully, 

1657 To.mlinson Disp. 602 It mirificously conduces 

to the freeing the liver. 

Mirily, Mirines, obs. ff. Merrily, Merbiness^ 
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MIRROR. 


'Miriness (msioTines). Also 6 myrinesse, 
7 mieriness. [f. MifiY a, + -NESS.] Miry con- 
dition or quality. 

(Z x6o8 Sir F. Vere Coi/wt, (1657) 21 A dike or causey,,, 
most used in winter by reason of inelownesseandmyrinesse 
of the country. X649 Blithe hnpr. (1653) 12 

Another cause of Barrenness is Bogginess or Mieriness. 
*755 Johnson, Miriness^ dirtiness, fullness of mire. 
Mirinesse, obs. form of Mehkiness. 

Miring (moiaTiq), vbL sb. Also 6 mireing. 
[f. Mire z/, + -ingI.J 

1 . The state of becoming entangled in a mire. 

1556 Act 8 EUz^ c. 8 § 1 W^l'out daunger and peryll of the 

mireyng drowning and perishing of the same [horses], 1657 
R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673! 29 Because their Cattle shall 
not be in danger of miring or drowning. i688 Century 
&[a^. Mar. 657/2 As longas everything is frozen solid there 
is.. no danger from miring. 

2 . The action of covering Nvith mire \ a ■ be- 
spattering, 

1641 ‘Smectyajnuus* Ajisw. (1653) Post. ^ The tearing of 
Hoods and Cowles, the miring of Copes,, .in the scuffle. 

Mirinkaleoa: see Myrmeleon. 
t MiTisJi, a. Obs. Also S xnyrish, [f. Mire 
+ -ISH.] Of the nature of mire ; miry; foul, 
*630 J. Taylor (Water P.) To Honour0yO*TooU\i\^’i. 11. 
17/2 Thou Ha-Nt made them skip o’r bogs and quagmires 
mirish, 17x9 D’Urfey Pills (1872) IV. 326 In that same 
myrish, bloody Fen. 

Mirites, obs variant of Mirrite, 

Mirk, Mirky, etc., var. forms of Murk, etc. 
Mirled (moild),///. a. Sc. £var. of rLvrled 
ppl. a. 2 ] Speckled, spotted. 

1885 Times 4 June 10/6 Exhibition of Collies. . .A curiously 
marked blue mirled and white specimen. 

MirligoeS (me‘rlig<?z), sb. pi. Sc. Also mer- 
ligoes, merrily-goea, mirlsgoes, mirlygoea. 
[Cf. Sc. dial, mirl to turn round, to be giddy.] 
Dizziness, vertigo ; esp. in the phrase in the mirli- 
goes : in a state of dizziness. 

*773 Fergusson Gkaisis 46 Or else some kittle cantrip 
thrown, I ween, Has bound in mirlygoes my ain twa ein. 
1816 Scott Old Mart, xxviii, My head’s sae dizzy with the 
mirligoes. 1893 J. A, Barry 5'. Brown's Biiuyip^ etc. 99 
They hayena muckle likin’ for sic amed’cin’. It gives them 
the mirligoes. 

IJMirliton. Mns. lOhs. Also erron. mir- 
loton. [F. tnirlilon reed pipe; of onomatopceic 
origin (Littr^).] A toy pipe. 

X819 Moore Mem. (1853) 111. 9 The crowd of dancers, 
mountebanks, mirloton players [etc]. 1895 in Funk's 
Stand. Diet. 

Mirly, variant of Marly Sc. 
t Mirmillou. Obs. rare^^. [ad. L. mirmilldn- 
A kind of gladiator. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Mirmillon. 

■ Mirmydan, -den, -don, obs. ff. Myrmidon. 
Miro imh’xo). New Zealand. [Maori,] The 
black pine of Otago, Podocarpns ferritglnea. Also 
miro'tree. 

1835 \V. Yate Acc. W. Zealand (edL 2} 45 Miro- .grows to 
the height of from forty to sixty feet, with a diameter of not 
more than thirty inches. 1875 Laslett Timber The 
miro.tree is found in slightly elevated situations in many 
of the forests in New Zealand. 

Mirobalan(e, -bolan, obs. ff. Myrobalan. 
Miroir, obs. form of Mirror sb. 

Mirondones, obs, pi. of Myrmidon. 
i|Miroton(mfr(7tofi). Cookery. [Fr.] (Seequots.) 
1723 Bradley Fam. Dict.y Miroion. a culinary Term, 
beinga Kind of Farce, and usually serv’d up foraSide di?«h, 
and may be made several Ways. *877 Cassell’s Diet. 
Cookery w-jy Miroion, s-msiW thin slices of meat about as 
large ^ a crown piece made into ragofits of various kinds, 
and dished up in a circular form. 

Mirour, obs. form of Mirror sb. 

+ Mirourer. Oh. Also mirorer. [f. mirour 
Mirror sb. + -eu-.] A maker of or dealer in 
mirrors, 

1309 in Cal. Let. Bk. D. Loud. (190a) 38 [25 Nov. 1309 
Roger dc Elvedene] mlrourer [admitted]. 1320 Rolls of 
Parlt. I. 382/2 Ad Petitioneni Johannis !e Mirorer. 

Mirr, mirra, obs. ff. Myrrh. Mirre, obs. f. 
Merry. Mirrer, obs. f. Mirror. Mirrette, 
obs. f. Merit, Mirrh(e, obs. ff. Myrrh. 
Mirrines(se, obs. forms of Merriness. 
Mirriounis, obs. Sc. pi. form of Morion. 
Mirrold, obs. form of Mirror sb. 

Mirror (mi *r3i), Forms: 4-8 mirrour(e, 
4-7 mirour, 4-6 myrour(e, myrrour(e, 4-5 
merer, merour(e, 4 merrour(e, merrur, mirrur, 
mirur, 5 mero, merowe, merowr, merrowre, 
merur(e, murrour, myrovrre, myrrore, myr- 
row, 6-8 miroir, 6 miror, mirrhour, mirrold, 
^SV*. murrur, 7-8 mirroir, myrhorr, 6- mirror. 
[ME, mirour, a. OF. mirour, mireor, mireoir, 
earlier (i Uh c., Rashi) miradoir imod.F. miroir) 
popular L. *mJraiorium. f. *mirdre^ to look at 
(class. L. mirdrl to wonder, admire, whence 
Miracle) ; see -ory. Pr. had mirador-s, and It. 
miratore, miradore, in the same sense (both rare) ; 
Sp., Pg. mirador has the meaning of watch-tower. 

_ The Eng. spelling mzr{r)oir. almost confined to the I7lh C., 
Is due to the influence of mod.Fr.] 


I, Literally (or with obvious metaphor). 

1 . A polished surface which reflects images of 
objects, formerly made of metal, now ordinarily 
of glass coated with amalgam; a looking-glass. 
Also rarely^ the coated glass of which mirrors are 
made. 

c X225 Did. y. de Garlandeva. Wright Voe. 123 Willelmus, 
vicious noster, habet ..specula (myirys [tread myrurys]J. 
c X3XS Skorcham 7 Sacraments 727 To-slyfte A[1 hvl tnyrour 
f)ou my^t fol wcl. Bole nau3t ymage schifie. 1413 
PilS'r. Soivle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxvi. 71 In a ful lytel myr- 
roure thou myght see as grete an ymage as in another 
that is double more. X483 CatA. Angl. 236 To loke in 
Merowe, spectilari, 1390 Spenser F. Q. i. iv. xo And in 
her hand she held a mirthour bright, x&i Holland Pliny 
II. 478 No plates might be driuen by the hammer, nor 
mirroirs made, but of the best and purest s'luer. X634 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. 59 Stones., so well polUht, that they 
equall for brightnesse a stcele mirrour. 1766 Fordyce 
Strut. Yng. iPom. (1767) H. viu. 43 Next morning the 
mirror is consulted again. 1848 Dickens Dombey xxiii, 
I^Iirrors were dim as with the breath of ycarjc 189S G. B. 
^y\Mi Plays W. Candida Zs. A varnished wooden mantel- 
piece, with neatly moulded shelves, tiny bits of mirror let 
into the panels. 

b. fig. 

e X374 Chaucer Troylus i. 365 Thus gan he make a myr- 
rour of his mynde. 1593 B. Barnes Parthenophil Madr. 
xi. 4 in Arb. Garner "'I. yjo Thine Eyes, mine heaven! .. 
made mine eyes dim mirrolds of unrest. 1602 Suaks. Ham. 
HI. ii. 24 Playing . . whose end . . Is to hold as 'twer the 
Mirrour up to Nature. /xx633G. Herbert JaetdaPrud. 
^6 The best mirrour is an old friend. X677 Gale Crt. 
uentiles II. iv, 94 The Divine Law is called perfect, as it is 
an absolute perfect Miroir or Glasse. 1784 Cowper Task 
II. 291 The fleeting images that fill The mirror of the mind. 
i83i Gardiner & Mullincer Stnd. Eng. Hist. 1. ix, 174 
Such books serve to bold up the mirror to the time. 

c. transf. Applied to water (chiefly poet.). 

*595 Spenser EpitluxL 63 And in his waters, which your 

mirror make, Behold your faces. 1637 Heywood Dialogues 
Wks. 1874 VI. 258 Their chrystall waves are Alyrrhors. 
1667 Milton P. L. iv. 263 A Lake, That to the fringed 
Bank . . Her chrystall mirror holds. *7x3 Addison Cato i. 
vi, So the pure hmpld stream ..Works itself clear, and as it 
runs, refines; Till, by degrees, the floating mirror shines. 
1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neigkb. xUi, The stars above 
shining as clear below in the mirror of the all but motion* 
Jess water. 

2 . spec. a. A glass or crystal use<l in magic art. 

13.. SeuynS^, (W.) 2009 Virgil made another ymage, 
That held a mirour in his bond, And oversegth all that lond. 
c X586 Chaucer T. 226 Alocen and Vitulon And 

Aristotle that writen in hir lyues Ofqueynte I^lirours and 
of prospectiues. Z48X Caxton Reynard xxxii. (Arb.) 84 
Now ye shal here of the mirrour. The glas that stode 
theron was of such vertu, that [etc.1 . 1333 Gau Richi Fay 
IS Ahua thay that vvris corsis, cbristal, murrur, bukls, vordis 
and..coniuracione to find hwid hurdis in the ^elrd [etc.]. 
1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede i, With a single drop of ink for 
a mirror, the Egyptian .«orcerer undertaxes to reveal ..far- 
reaching visions' of the past. 

f b, A small glass formerly worn in the hat by 
men and at the girdle by women. Obs. 

*599 13. JoNSON CynthiePs Rev. it. i. Call for your casting- 
bottle, and place your mirrour in your bat. 

3 . Optics. Apolishedsurface,cilher^/<77/<?,<'p7;z'<f.T, 
or concave, that reflects rays of light ; a speculum. 
Burning mirror: a concave mirror ivhicb, by 
concentrating the reflected rays of the sun at a 
focus, causes them to set Are to objects, 

1762 H, Walpole VertuPs Anecd. Paint. (X765) L vi. 125 
Among the stores of old picture at Somerset-house, was one 
..representing the head of Edward VI, to bedi'Cemed only 
by the reflecuon of a cylindric mirrour, X768-74 Tucker 
Li. Hat. (1834) n. 675 A convex mirror strengthens the 
colours and takes off the coarseness of objects by con- 
tracting them, x8z 2 lattsoN Sci. 4 Ad 1, 262 PJanemirrors 
are those whose surfaces are perfect planes, and whose 
section is a straight line. Such are vulgarly called looking- 
glasses. 1839 G. Bird Hat. Philos. 301 The point, .being 
consequently equal to half the radius of the concavity of the 
mirror. 

II Figurative uses. 

4 . That which gives a faithful reflection or true 
description of anything, Cf. Looking-glass i b. 

Formerly common in titlesof books, after vaed.'h.specttlum. 
C138S Chaucer L. G. JF. Prol. 307 What [seiihj vincent 
in bis estoryal inyrour. ^1440 Eng. Conp. Irei. 117 That 
same boke.. was .as merrowrc of al hLs dedys. ^ 15(53 Sac k- 
viLLE Induct. Mirr. Mag. vii, A Mirour well it might bee 
calde. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. § 94 It seemed the 
more reasonable to enlarge upon the nature and character 
and fortune of the duke; as being the best mirroir to 
discern .. the spirit of that age. i7Sx Johnson Rambler 
No. X56 F 10 'The stage, which prelends only to be the 
mirrour of life. 1874 Sayce Compar. Philol, v, 176 Lan- 
guage is the mirror of sodety, and accordingly will reflect 
every .social change, 

b. Used of a person, poet. 

1363 Sackville Induct.^ Mirr. Mag. xvii. Those Whom 
Fortune in this maze of mlserie Of wretched chaunce most 
wofull mytrours chose. 1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 11. ii. 51 But 
now two Mirrors of hfs Princely semblance, Are crack’d in 
pieces by malignant death. CX637 Waller On Ben yonson 
I Mirrour of Poets, Mirrour of our Age, 

5 . That which exhibits something to be imitated ; 
a pattern ; an exemplar. Now rare. 

12x300 Cursor M. 23867 Crisien folk.., In eldrin men 
ur mirur se Quat for to folu, quat for to fle, CX386 
Chaucer Frankl. T. 726 O Teuta queene thy wyfly chas- 
litee To alle wyues may a Mirour bee, e 1440 York Myst. 
xxh 93 For men scball me her myrroure make. 1568 
Grafton Citron. II. Si \Vhercfore this Princes actes may 
be a myrour unto all Princes., 1683 Brit, Spec. i3 Thou 


art a ^Mirror to all Christian^ Kingdoms, 1763 Coivper 
Eett, 24 June, A servant, - who is the very mirror of fidelity 
and affection for his master. i8ox Strutt Sports «S- Past. 
Introd. 7 Sir TrLtiam, a fictitious character held forth as 
the mirror of chivalry. 

•f- b. Hence of persons : A model of excellence ; 
a paragon. Ods. 

c 13^9 Lhaucer Dethe Blaunche 974 She wolde haue be 
at the besie A cbefe^ myrrour of al the feste. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen, F, ii, Prol. 6 They .sell the Pasture now, to buy the 
Horse; Following the MiiTor ©fall Christian Kings. x6xs 
Brathwait Strap/ado(i8y8)yi Whitest thy renowme great 
mirrour of the North, Showne in our time, wants one to set 
it foonh. 1783 Burke Sp. HoLob 0/ ArcoPs DebtsHks. 
1S42 I. 343 Our mirror of ministers of finance did not think 
this enough for the services of such a friend as Benfield. 

f o. That which reflects something to be 
avoided ; a warning. Obs. rare. 

*377 Langl. P. pi. B. xvr. 156 povv shalt be myroure to 
manye men to deceyue. 1475 Bk. Hoblesse (Koxb.) 39 But 
alway [they] brake the saide trewes. .as it sheweihe openly, 
and may be a mirroure for ever to alle cristen princes to 
mystrust any trewes taking by youre saide adversarie or 
his allies and subjectis, X633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. ii. iii. 
14s He might for ever bee poynted at as an exemplary 
mirror for all insolent Traytors. 

IIL 6. Applied to various objects resembling 
a mirror in shape or in lustre. 

a. Arch. A small oval ornament. 

1847-34 Wemter, Mirror, in architecture, a small oval 
ornament cut into deep moldings, and separated by wreaths 
of flowers. 1901 Sturgis Did. Archit. Build., Mirror, 
a panel surrounded by a moulded or otherwise ornamented 
frame and suggesting the idea of a mirror. Praciically the 
same^ as a Cartouche, Rondel or SfedaUion, but the mirror 
in this sense is usually a detached panel. 

b. Ornitk. A bright patch of colour on the 
wings of ducks and other birds ; = Speculum. 

X903 Blackxi/. Mag. Mar, 359/2 The black tips of the Jong 
wings waving in the wind, showing the large white ‘ mirrors ' 
on the first three feathens distinctly. 

c. .Shoit for mirror cloth (see 7 b). 

1899 Daily Hews 14 Jan. 2/4 So flossy is the cloth.. that 
it is now called ‘mirror’, in allusion to the sheen of its 
highly-polished surface. 

IV. 7 . aitrib. and Comb. 


a. simple ait ib., objective, etc., as mirror^ 
bearer, -silverer, -silvering. ■ 

Also in names^ of scientific Instruments in which the Index 
is a beam of light reflected from a mirror, as in mirror 
barometer, galvanometer, thermometer. 

288s Pater Marius i. vi, Placed in their rear ivcre the 
^mirror-beaxers of the goddess. 1898 Lodge in /laity Hews 
7 Jan. 2/4 Such an Instrument was the beautiful ‘ mirror- 
galvanometer' of Lord Kelvin. 18*9 Sir R. Christison 
Treat. Poisons xiii. (1832) 375 A somewhat later account of 
the disease by Dr. Bateman, as he observed it in 'nurror- 
silverers. ^ 1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med, II. 931 In *mirror« 
silvering it [mercury] was aUo enmloyed. 

b. similaiive, as mirror •faculty, -floor, surface*, 
mirror-bright, -like adjs. Also in the designations 
of textile labrics with lustrous surface, as mirror 
moiri, velvet*, and of colours, as mirror-black, 
^grey, -pink adjs. 

. 1890 Century Did., * Mirror. black, an epithet applied to 
any ceramic ware having a lustrous black glaze. 1900 Daily 
He^vs 7 Aug. 3/s There is an amount of steel and brass 
work to be kept *mirTor*bright. 17x1 Shaftesb. Charac. 
(1737) 1. Z99 Besides the difficulty of the manner ii'Seif, and 
that */nirrouf*faculty,. it proves also, .a kind of mirrour 
to the age. 0x849 J- C hlANCAN Poems (1859) 73 On the 
*miiTor-floor of Ocean’s wave. 1887 Daily Htrws 19 May 
S/6 A *rairror-grey satin drcbS. X77* Mason Eug. Garden 
l. 23 Who.'>e mighty mind . . *rairror-like Receiv'd, and to 
mankind with ray rcfle.v The sov’reign Pianter’s primal 
work display’d. 183a Miss Mitford Fillage Ser, v. 151 
Two narrow shady lanes cro-^ each other, leaving just room 
enough .. for a clear mirror-like pond. 1894 IFestm. Gaz. 
20 SepL 3/3 Another splendid gown., was of ‘•mirror 
moire’. 1874 Farrar Christ t6x The •mirror surface 
of their lake. 1893 Daily He-.vs 27 Nov. 6/1 Vivid tone^ 
of pink and red are seen in *mirror velvets. 

C. Special comb. : mirror carp, the looking- 
glass carp, Cyprinus carpio\ mirror-fashion adv., 
in the manner of mirror-writing; mirror glass, 
glass used in a mirror; also, a mirror (in quot. 
Jig.) \ mirror-plate, a plate of glass suitable for 
a mirror; mirror ray, the spotted ray, Rata 
macnlata', f mirror-stone - Muscovite ; mirror- 
writer, one who practises mirror-wriling’, mirror- 
writing, writing which appears as though viewed 
in a mirror, reversed writing (a characteristic of 
aphasiaL 

1880-^ F, Day Brit, Fishes II. 159 The mirror-carp, or 
carp king, Cyprinus rex cyprinomm, C. sprcularis, C. 
macrohpidotus. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. flllj. 25 A 
young lady. .who wroiemorefluently ‘ 'mirror ‘fashion with 
the kft hand. 0x440 Promp. Parv.s^gfi ‘Myrowreglasse, 
speculum, a 1560 Becon jexvcl of yoy J L 42 b, O 
what a myrrour glasse and spectacle is here offered vnto vs. 
1839 Ure Did. Arts 572 The casting of ‘mirror-plates was 
commenced in France about the year 16S8. 

Brit. Fishes 1. 104 Those staring marks, from which this hsh 
has sometimes been called the * .Mirror Ray. Charle- 

’TcmOnofuasticon 255 Se/enitts,.. Lapis Specula^.. Mir- 
rour-stone, or Muscoiy Glass. x88i Ireland in i 5 r.ii// Oct. 
367 The ..change in the brain-ussue from which the image 
IS formed in the mind of the ‘mirror^Titcr.^ Uid. 361 
Buchwald and Erlenmeyer have directed attention to what 
they call Spiegehchrifi or •mirror.wriung. 

Ittirror (mi-rai), V. [f. Mibrob sb.'] Iratts. To 
reflect in the manner of a mirror. 


MIBBORED, 


MIBY. 
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- xSzo Kcats Lamia ii. 47 He.. bending to her open eyes; 
Where he was mirror’d small In paradise. 1823 F. Clissold 
■Ascetti A/L Blanc 23 The glassy pinnacles of the surround* 
ing Alps mirrored the varying lights of the hemisphere. 
1896 A. E. Housman .S'/rriJ/r/r/re Lad Look not mmy 
eyes, for fear They mirror true the sight 1 see. 

b. fig. To reflect, or represent something (to the 
mind). Also to mirror back, 

1827 Disraeli Viv. Grcyy. i, Those glorious hours, when 
the unruffled river of his Life mirrored the cloudless heaven 
of his Hope. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 41 The bright- 
ness of the outer world is mirrored in imperishable verse. 
1^0 Tour Hist. Eng. Jr. 1689, no Literature and language 
faithfully mirrored back the age. 

c. rcjl. To see oneself reflected in a mirror. 

1891^ C. E. Norto.v Dante's Purgat. ix. 57 ^Vhite marble 

so polished and smooth that I mirrored myself in it. 

Hence Mi’rroring vhl. sb, and //?. a. 

1852 M. Arnold Empedocles 18 Hither and thither spins 
The wind-borne mirroring Soul. ^ 1873 — Lit. d* Dogma 
(1876) 173 A perfectly faithful mirroring of the thought of 
Jesus, 

Mirrored^ (mi'rsid), a. [f. Mirkob sb, + 
-BD-.] bitted with a mirror or mirrors, 

1820 Keats Lamia 579 Still mimick'd as they rose Along 
the mirror’d walls by tvsjn-clouds odorous. 1890 Daily 
News 8 Jan. 2/4 The action of the magnet., was visibly 
represented by means of the mirrored galvanometer. 

Mirrored - (.mi'rajd), ppl, a, [f. Mirror v. + 
-ED .] Reflected, as by a mirror; alsoy??; 

<rz85z WooLNER Beautiful Lady (1863! 122 Those mir- 
rored marvels of the lake. 190S Q. Rev. July too The 
mirrored image of life. 

Mirror ize (mi'rareiz), v, [f. Mirror sb, + 
-IZE.J trans. To show up as in a mirror. 

1598 Tofte /lllfa Ci88o) 5t A Monster then I may her 
mirorise, Since she delights in such strange Tragedies. 1873 
S. WiLBERFORCE in Ashwell Life {1879) 1. viii. 337 All that 
sea of glass which lay spread before the Throne, mirrorizlng, 
measured, compassed, completed. 

tMi'rrorly, a, Ohs. Also 5 merely, [f. 
Mirror sb. + Resembling a mirror. 

1434 Misyn Mending Life 128 Myendly sight truly is 
takyn up heuenly to behald be schadoly syght jIt & merely. 
Mirrory (miTari), a. [f. MiBRon sb. + -y.] 
Having the nature of a mirror; mirror-like. 

1883 R.^F. Burtom Arab, bbis, (abr, ed.) I. i.;o The seas 
sank to mirrory stillness. 

Mirt, Hirtel : see Myrt, Myrtle. 

Mirth, (mar))), ji. Forms: i mjrrisp, mirisj), 
"tyri,S)?,nairC5)l>.i“yrhl>imirhl),mersp,2murt)h, 
iuerbp(e, 3 mirjth, muri(h)J>8, mur(o)h))e, 
mur(e)5pe, mtiru(h)l)e, murape, murop, 3-5 
murp(e, 3-6 nairthe, 4 rauirth, 4-6 merthfe, 
myrthe, 4 -7 luyrth, 3- mirth. [OE. vtyr^i's^ 
str. fem. (cf. MDu. iiurchte):--OT&nt., *murgipd, 
n. of quality C *murgjo- Mebry <r.] 

_ tl. Pleasurable feeling, enjoyment, gratification ; 
joy, happiness. Often used of religious joy. Ohs. 

833 1 C /Elfreo Boeih. vii. § i Be \>aim l>u meaht on;^ie» 
tan Jju h^er nane myrh3e on n®rde>t. c looo Ailfric 
Gen. iii. 24 He adrasfed wass of neorxena wonges myrSe. 
rrxxys Lnmi. Horn. 13 MurShe sculen wunian on londe. 
a XZ2S After. R. i^Treoweancren.. rested ham inneswuche 
l>ouhte, & habbeo muruhSe of heorie, ase heo bet singed. 
a izzs Leg. Hath. 1422 per ha heuen up hare honden to 
heouene ; & .ferden, wi5 murSe. iciunet, to Criste. a 1340 
Hampole Psalter Prol., & oft sith in til soun & myrlh of 
heuen. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xviir. 127 * Haue no mer- 
ueille ’ quod Mercy, ‘ inyrthe it bytokneth 1390 Gower 
Conf. 11. 107 Of whom I scholde metlhe take. <rx44o 
Yor/i Mysi. xlvii. 114 Nowe maiden meke and modir myne, 
Itt was full mekill myr>e to he, pal I schulde ligge in wombe 
of bine. ^ 1508 Dunbar Twa Alariit iVemen 42 Bewrle, . . 
3e weddit wemen ^ing, Qubat mirth 50 fand in maryage, 
sen 36 w.Tr menis wyffis. X639 H. Plumptre in szth Rep. 
Hist, AfSS, Comm. App. v. 6 Wishing that all your yeates 
yet to come may pas^e over with mirth and jollityes. 1695 
Tate & Bradv Ps. ii. 11 Uejoyce with awl^ul i>Iirlh, 
b. pi. Delights, joys. 

aizz$ Leg. Kath. X712 Monie ma murhSen ben alle men 
mahten wi3 hare muo munnen. Ibid, 2217 pxt wes on an 
\Vodnesd=i [jaet ha [nis wende, marlir, to pe murhSes bate 
neauer ne womeo. <213^ Cursor AI, 1004 Paradis is a 
priue stedd par man! mirthes er e-medd. c ^420 Anturs of 
Art/t, xiv, Whene J>ou sittis in thi seue, Withe all mirthes 
iit thi mete, Some dayntes pou dele. C1440 York Alyst, 
X.xiv. 144 To make pere myrthis more. 

to. Put for: A cause of joy. Obs, 
a 1000 Runic Poem 75 (Gr.) Dae^ byh. .myrgh’and tohiht 
eadjum and earmum. a 1225 4rr. Kal/t. 2382 pe is mi 
lauerd & mi luue, mi lif & mi leofmon, mi wuniie .. mi 
murhSe & mi mede. CX42S Cursor M. 10887 (Trin.) For bi 
of pe bep born a burp Synful men to ioye & murp. ' 

2 . Rejoicing, esp. manifested rejoicing ; merry- 
making; jollity, ' gaiety. Phrase, + /o maki. 
mirtJi{Sf to rejoice. 

c X20S Lav. 1794 Muchel wes pa murfle be pat folc makode. 
13.. A'. Alis. 1575 MuTlheisgiet in halle. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce xvj. 237 Thou hass inair causs myrthis till ma. For 
thou the ded eschapit swa. 1300 Gower Conf. I. 45 hfaif, 
Whan every brld hath chose nis make And thenkth his 
merihes forto make. ^1470 Henry Wallace vi. 6x9 To 
ineit lhai went, with myrthis and plesance. 1470-83 Malory 
'Arthur li. 37 And so in alle haste they were maryed in 
a mornynge with grete mynhe and Ioye. 1390 Spenser 
F. Q. !. xii. 40 Their exceeding merlh may not be told. 
1603 Shaks. Alacb. iti. iv. it Be large in mirth, anon wee’l 
drinke a Measure The Table round. 1822 Scott Pirate 
xxii, Life without mirth is a lamp without oil. 1837 W. 
Irving Capt, Bonneville I. 238 The genial festival of Christ- 


mas, which . . lights up the Hreside of home with mirth and 
jollity. 

1 3 . Something which affords pleasure or amuse- 
ment ; a diversion, sport, entertainment. Obs, 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 767 Of a myrthe I .am right now by- 
thojd't To doon yoiw cse and it sha! coste noght. xaw 
Gower Conf, 11. 241 And thus the dai, schorlly to tene, 
Witli manye merthes ihei despente. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur xii. vi. dot And cuery day ones tor ony myrlhes 
that alle the ladyes myjt make hym he wold ones cuery day 
Joke toward the realme of Logrys. *47*-S Rolls of Parlt. 
VI. 156/1 Lordes,. .Yemen, and other Comyners, have used 
the occupation of shotyng for their myrlhes and sportes 
with Bowes of Ewe. 1534 More Comf. agst, J'rlb. ii. Wks, 
1171/1 You require ipy miiide in the matter, whether menne 
in tribulacion may not lawfully., coumfort tiiemselfc, with 
some honest mirth. x«7 Nortiidrookr Z?/V:///^(x843) 100 
Such vaine, ydle, and filthy pastimes and myrthes should 
surcease. x6o6 Shaks. Ant, (J- CL l iv. 18 To giue a King- 
dome for a Miith, to sit And keepe the turne of Tipling 
willi a Slaue. 

tb. Musical entertainment, melody. Obs. 
c 1320 Sir Trisir, 1254 Ich man was lef to Upe, His mirpes 
were so swelc. 1377 Langl. P, PL B. viii. 67 Vndcr a lynde 
vppon a iaunde lened i a stounde, To lylhe pe layes pe 
louely foules made. Murihc of her mouthes made me pere 
to slepe. 1483 Caxton Parts K 4 t'l heyj wyth one ac- 
corde dysposed them self for to gyue somme melodyous 
myrthe to the noble mayde. <ri53a Du Wes in Palsgr. 
942Tomakc myrlh as by roes, i579SPKNSER.S“/ir//L 

Cat, Dec. 40 Somedele yblcnt to song and tnusickes mirth. 

4 . Gaiety of mind, as manifested in jest and 
laughter ; merriment, hilarity ; in early use, 
t jocularity, fun, ridicule {pbsi). i* Also, a jest. 

1390 Gower I II. 253 Thei hire siheof glad semblant, 
Al full of merthes and of hordes. 1360 Daus tr. Stcidane''s 
Comm. 28 b, Which Luther got aflerwardcs, and translated 
it into Duche, not without much myrthe and pastime [L. 
non sine scommaits multoque saleY 1591 Harincton Orl. 
Fur, Pref. P vj, Then, for Comedies. How full of harmeles 
myrth is our Cambridge Pedantius? 1599 Shaks, Much 
Ado 11. i 343, 1 was borne to spcakeall mirth, and no matter. 
1635 Stanley Hist. Philos. 111. (1701) 88/1 Aristophanes 
taiHng this Theme interweaves it with much abusive Mirth. 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xiit. § 30 He was of an ex- 
cellent humour, .. and under a grave countenance, covered 
the most of mirth. 17x2 Addison Sptet. No. 381 f i, 
I have always preferred Chcarfulncss to Mirth. The latter 
I consider as an Act, ihc former as an Habit of the Mind. 
Mirtli is short and transient, Chearfulness fixed and per- 
manent. <1x7x6 South Serin. (1744) VU. vii. 151 For if 
tlie-^e [great crimes and great miseries} be made the matter 
of our miiih, what can be the argument of our sorrow? 
1760-74 Tucker Li, Nat, (1834) 11 129 Joy, when occa- 
sioned by the contrast of very dissimilar object?, along 
which it proceeds by continual leaps and bounds from one 
to the other, becomes mirth. 1774 Goldsm. Retnl, 24 Who 
mix’d reason with pleasure and wisdom with mirth. X84X 
W, Spalding Italy It, JsL 11. 216 A reckless mixture of 
seriousness with intrth. 1832 Hr. Martineau Demerara 
iii. 33 Cassius grinned with some feeling deeper than mirth, 
b, personified. 

?a 1366 Chaucer Rom, Rose 8x7 Ful fair was Mlrthe, ful 
long and higlij A fairer man 1 never sigh. 1632 Milton 
VAllegro X52 These delights, if thou canst give, Mirth 
with thee, 1 mean to live, 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill, ssz 
Where grey-beard mirth, and smiling toil retir’d. i8x6 
Byron Alonody on Sheridati's Death no Mirth, That 
humbler Harmonist of care on Earth. 

f c. Put for : The object of one’s mirth, 
xtez Shaks. Jut. C. iv. iii. 114 Hath Cassius liu’d To be 
but Mirth and Laughter to his Brutus, When greefe and 
blood ill temper'd, yexeth him? 26x1 — Wtnt. T. i. ii. 166 
He's all my Exercise, my Mirth, my Matter. 1708 Ozell 
tr. Boileau's Lutrin iii. 52 The Flout of Boys, and Mirth 
of every Feast. 

5 . Comb, objective and obj. genitive, as mirth~ 
maker ^ ^marrery f -mojtger; mirlh-ifispirnigy 
-lovingy -luakiugy •marring, •movingy -pivvoking 
adjs. ; t mirth-day, a holiday, festival ; fmirth- 
soi-.g, a song of (religious) joy, 

1778 [W. Marshall] AJinuies Agrie.y Digest xi8 Let the 
Amusements of those *Mirth-Days be athletic and exhila- 
rating. X72S Pope Odyss. iv. 302 Bright Helen mix’d a 
•mirth-inspiring bowl. 1853 Hickie Xx.Atisioph. (1S72) II. 
543 The unrestrained, *mirlh-loving act of worship. . 1636 
RIassincer GL Dk. Florence v. ii. Such chopping •mirtli- 
makers as shall preserve Perpetuall cause of sport 1638 
Brathwait parnabees yrnl, 1.(1818)37 They eat, drinli, 
laugh, are still •mirth-making. 1652 J, SVricht tr. Camus' 
Nat. Paradox iw. 129 Who playing the *Mtrth-marrer at 
this Triumph, put Water into this fuming Wine. X79X 
Foote Alaid of B, i. Wks. 1799 D. 209 That ..water-drink- 
ing, *mirlh-marring, amorous old hunks. ^ 1641 J. Trappe 
Thcol. TheoL iv. 191 Then woe to our *mirth-mongers that 
laugh now. 1588 Shaks. L. L.L, ii. i. 71 A *mirih>mouing 
test. 1839 Lang Wand, India 287 Each in his own peculiar 
way, could relate a story, in such a manner as to make it 
wonderfully •mirth-provoking. 1561 Daus tr. Bnllinger on 
Apoc. (1573I 81 The *myrth*songcs, or Carols of Gods excel, 
lent creatures. 

t Mirth, V. Obs* Forms: 3 mirphen, 4-5 
inyrth(e, 4 merpe, murthe, 4-7 mirth(e, [f. 
Mirth sb !] 

1 . inlr. To be glad, rejoice. 

^ a X300 E. E. Psalter xxxi- 14 Fames in Laverd and glades 
in quert And mirphes W*. glortannni\ alle rightwise ofhert. 

2 . trails. To gladden, delight ; to provide sport 
or entertainment for, 

« 1300-1400 7254 (Gott.) Bi a piler ban was he 

[Samson) sett. To. miith pc gomys at hair mett. 13. , £. E, 
Allic. P. A. 86r He myrhez vus alle at vch a me>. 1377 
Langl. P. pL B. xvii. 240 pe weyke and fyre wil make a 
warme flaumbe For to myrthe men with pat in merke sitten. 
1387-8 T. UsK Test, Lovex. L (SkeaO 1. 11 Blisse of myjoye, 


that ofte me murtbed, is turned in-to galle. CX400 Desir. 
Troy 7910 To seethe maner of po men, & mirth hym a 
stound. X43S Misyn Fire of Love 10 With byrnynge lufc 
playnly our inyndes myrthand. a 1600 Flodden F, il. (j66.) 
so Then Minstrels mirthed all the land. 

Mirper, obs. form of Murder v , 

Mi^hfal (msupful), a, [f. Mirth sb. -f -ful.] 

1 . Of persons, their dispositions, moods, etc.: 
Full of mirlh; joyous, gladsome, hilarious. 

<11300 Cursor At, 10611 par bileft pat mirthful mai, 
Drightin hir ledd in al hir wai. cxe^^^Rauf Coilyar■^^l^ 
Befoir that inlrthfull man menstralUs playis. 1500-20 Dun. 
BAR Poems X, 36 Be myrthfull now, al all 3our mycht, For 
passi’t i.s3our dully nychl. 1634 Sir T, Herbert Trav. 14 
Brasse buttons, pieces of Pewter, spur-rowels, or wbat else 
the mirlhfull Saylers exchange. 1726 Pope Odyss. xx. 415 
A mirthful frenzy .seized the fated croud. <jx74S Broome 
tr. Anacreon's Odes llv. 8 Hence, hoary Age! — 1 now am 
young, And dance the mirthful Youths among. zSzz Clare 
Fill, Alinslr. 1 . 45 Each mirthful lout The ale-house seeks. 

b. Of places, seasons, etc.: CharacUrized by 
mirth or rejoicing. Of sounds or utterances: Ex- 
pressive of mirth, joyous, merry, 

<rx43o Holland Hozulat^^B In mirlhfull monethofMay. 
X500-20 Dundar Poems xlviii. 163 Thane all the birdis 
song with voce on hicht, Quhols mirlhfull soun wes mer. 
velus to heir. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 198 This Ccre< 
mony..to Lihidinisls mayseeme mirthfull and charitable. 
1807 Cradbb Par. Reg. 111. 847 But most his Reverence 
loved a mirthful jest, 1834 Lytton .P<r////rr7 in. ii, There 
i.s nothing very mirthful in your strain. 1846 KEDLEZ/rn 
Innoc, 11873) 131 jMirthful bower or hall. 

2 . Of things: Affotding miith, amusing. 

1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. Vis v. vii. 43 And now what rests, but 
that we spend the time With stately Triumphes, mirthfull 
Comicke shewes. 

]VIirtlifully (ms'ipfuU), adv, [f. Mirthful 
+ -LY^^.j ■ In a mirthful manner, joyously; in an 
amu.sing manner; humorously. 

c 1470 Got. 4 Gaw. 216 The merlest war menskit on mete, 
at the main, With menslralis myrthfuUy makand tliame 
glee. 1665 St« T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 182 As was mirth- 
fully experimented upon one of Alexander’s Pages. 1856 
Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bks. (1879) D. 229 Always saying 
something mirthfully. 1862 Lvttom •S'/z*. 1. 104 She 

would enter mirthfully into the mirth of young cornpanlons 
round her. 2883 Speejator 25 July 976/1 He mirthfully 
describes the .shooting In cold blood of 2,000 rebels .. as an 
envoi d rambulence. 

Mirtlifulness (moupfulnes). [f. Mi^hful 
■f The quality or state 0/ being mirthful; 

joyfulness; jocosity, facetiousness. 

1867 A. Duncan Mtm, D, Duncan a CbcerfuUy doing 
what he could to contribute to llieir gratification and Inno- 
cent mirtlifulne.ss, 1906 Hibberi yrnl, Apr. 572 She im- 
presses all who approach her by her constant mirthfulncss. 

t Mi'rtliing, vbl, sb, Obs. [f. Mirth v , + 
•3NQ 1.] The action of the vb. Mirth ; rejoicing. 

a X3oo.E,.E./’ja//erlxxxvm. i6Ii5)MiUheand solhnessaI 
forgan pi face: seli folke pate mirlbingel L.Jubilationem] kan. 

Mirthless (m§*j^les), a, [f. Mirth sb, + 
-LESS.] Wanting in mirth, joyless; sad, dismal. 

CX38X Chaucer Pari. Foules 502 Daunsllh he murye ih^ 
is myriheles, 1309 Barclay ShyP of Folys (1570) 
mirthless muse of eloquence barayne. 1367 Golding Oviii s 
IX. (1593) 226 My colour pale, my bodie leane, my 
heavie mirthlesse cheeie. 1627 Drayto.n .S'/rr///. ‘5‘{Vr//<x 20 
Whilst his gamesome cut-tayld Curre With his miijbliesse 
Master playes. <21800 J. WartoN Fashion 63 As mirlhle^ 
infants, idling out the day. With wooden swords, or tooth, 
less^ puppies play. 1847 C. Bronte J. Eyre xi, It was a 
curious laugh; distinct, formal, mirthJe.ss. 1899 Blaclrx, 
Atag. July 48/1 A circle of mirthless young men. 

Hence Mi’rtlilessiy adv. Also liiTtlUessixess. 
2890 Clark Russell Ocean Trag. 11. xxiv, 252 He 
laughed harshly and mirthles-sly. 1727 Bailey voL II, 
Alirthlessnessy sadness, melancholiness. 

IVEirtbsome fmoupsam), a, [f. Mirth sb, + 
•SOME.] Characterized by mirth; mirthiul, joyous. 

1823 Atirror 1. 326/1 Mirthsome birds With wild song fill 
the atr. 2841 Fraser's Alag. XXIII. 459 This was a blyilie* 
some bridal, yet less mirthsome than mony I mind of. 
Hence Ik^i'rthsozneness. Now rare, 

1648 W. Browne Polexander m. iv. 122 Coming up to 
him with the mirlhsomeness of a man_^ that brings good 
newes. You have no more enemies, said he. Ibid. v. 13^5 
Two [stalue.s) represented the Pleasures as well by their 
youth, their mitihsomeness,..as (etc.). 

Mirtill, mirtle, obs forms of Myrtle. 
tMi'rtus. Obs. Also 6 myrthus. [a. L. 
jnyrlus : see Myrtle.] Myrtle. 

1398 ’Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. xvii. ct. (1495^ 667 Some 
MirtuBis whyte and some isblacke. ,*5*3 Douglas jEneis 
v.^ ii. 63 And sayand this, he gan his templis tway Covir 
with myrthus, that Is hU moderis tre. 

IVIiry (msioTi), <7. Forms: 4-6 niyry(e, 6-7 
mierie, miery, myery, myrie, 6 myerry, 7 
merle, mirie, 8-0 mirey, 5- miry. £f. Mire 
sb.i + -Yi.] 

1 . Of the nature of mire or marshy ground. 


swampy, 

• *398 Trevisa .5<xr//;. De P. R. xviii. IxxxvH. (1495) 836 
The Sowe is frende to fenne and to myxy pmces. ‘ *494 
Fabvan Chron. vit. 433 The feelde where the hoo>te laye, 
wa.s so wete and myry, that men and bestys to gre- 
uoslye noyed. 1396 Spenser F -' Q * v. x. 23 Onely these 
marishes and myiie bogs. In whicn the feurfull ewfles do 
build their bowres. 1622 S. Ward Woe to: Drunkards 
(1627) 38 Though the pit bee deepe, merie and narrow. 
1763 Mills Pract. Husb. IV. 332 The ground .. had better 
be dry, than mirey wet, 1833 Hood Epping Hunt Ixxvti, 
Some fell in miry bogs. 
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Jtg;. x6o3 F. Hering A/t/ii. 5 Ouer head and cares in 
the inyrie puddle of grosse Ignorance. 

2. Abounding in mire, muddy, 

- c X440 Alphabet of Tales 335 be strete }>at he rade in was 
passand niyrye. is;f4 tr. blarlorat's Apocalif s 40 As the 
cleere and vnmuddie water that glydeth with a quiet 
sireame, differelh from troubled and myrie froth, 1630 
R, Johnsotis Killed. 4- Commio. 135 Women footing it in 
the mierie- streets. 1714 Gay Trivia 1. 239 Deep thro' a 
miry Lane she pick’d her Way, Above her Ankle rose the 
chalky Clay. 1833 Hr. Martineau Berkeley the Banker 
1. 1, When the day.s get damp and dark, and the roads miry. 

a 1652 J. Smith Set. Disc. i. 14 Several steps and 
ascents out of this miry cave of mortality. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) n. 356 Nor that the miry road of labour, 
trouble, suffering, and imperfection, should be made the 
necessary passage thereto. . . 

3 , Covered or bespattered with mud or mire. 

1496 Bk. St. AlbauSf Fishing"^ [The hunter] his clothes 

tome wete shode all myry. 1530 Palsgr. 318/2 Myerry or 
dirty, berayed with dyrte, houejtx. 1714 Gay Trivia 1. 25 
When late their miry sides stage»coache.s show. 1864 R. A. 
Arnold Cotton Fain. 54 Hodge comes in all miry from his 
work. 

■ 4 , Jig. Dirty, defiled ; despicable. 

1532 More Confut. Tiiidaic Wks. 614/1 Tindall . . layeth 
hys myrye handes vpon the knowen catholike churche of 
Christ. 1613 PuRCHAS Ptlgrinuige i, ii, 10 Beyond that 
myrie heap of earlhie waters. 1877 E. Johnson Antiq. 
Mat. 69 A name under which men drove a miry business, 
^Comb. 1589 Nashe Almond for Parrat 5 Thinke you 
this myrie mouthed mate, a partaker of heauenly inspiration, 
that thus aboundes in his vncharitable railings, 

5 . ‘ Dirty’ in colour, rare. 

ZooIoxistNlYl. 2644 Tho.^e [re. eggs]_of the plover 
were somewhat discoloured, and were beginning to get 
what may be called miry, 
jyiiry, obs. form of Meiiry a. 

II SCiryacMt (mfrya'tJVt). Also erron. myri-. 
Path. [Russian uipa^TB (inf.) to be epileptic 
(Pavlovsky).] A peculiar nervous disease observed 
in Siberia and in some non-European countries, the 
chief characteristic of which consists in mimicry by 
the patient of everything said or done by another. 

1890 in Century Diet, 1897 Trans. Amer. Pediatric Soe. 
IX. 268 b, The group of nervous disorders which include 
the ‘jumpers’ described by Beard, the latah of the Malays, 
the myriachit of Siberia. 2902 Quajn Diet. Med. 440 The 
subjects of Myriachit react only to impulses entering through 
the efferent optic and auditory channels, 
ii Iblirza (mpjza). sb. Also 7 mirzey, murai, 7-8 
murza, 8-9 meerza, 8 myrza. [Pers, tnirzdy 

mirza, short for mTrzdd^ f. mir (a, Arab. 

Mmfr\ see Ameer, Emir) a prince + zdd bom.] In 
Persia: a. A royal prince; as a title, it is placed 
after the name. b. The common title of honour 
prefixed to the name of an official or a man of 
learning. 

16x3 PuRCKAs Pilgrimage (1614) 422 These Nagayans 
have their divers hords subject to their several! Dukes whom 
they call Murzes. 1634 Sra T. Herbert Trav. 70 The 
Persian Prince, hunted him backe ugaine, not daring to 
abide a Combat with that happy Mirza. 1698 Fryer / fee, 
jj. India 4- P. 381 When the other Party .. creeps with a 
dejected countenance to the feet of the Cadi, calling him 
.^Iirza. 1770 Ann. Reg. 25 Several of their mirzas or chiefs 
. . entered into a negoctation . . with the Russians. 1788 
Gibbon Decl. <f‘ F. Ixv. VI. 351 The same success attended 
the other mirzas and emirs in their excursions. 1885 
•Goldsmid in Encycl. Brit. XVIIl. 628/1 [Persia.l The 
somewhat common prefix ‘ mirza’ is usually taken by the 
high functionaries of state. 

tMis, a. Obs. AUo mys(se. [Partly the 
prefix Mis-^ (4) used as a distinct part of speech, 
(cf. next); partly a reduced form of Amiss. 

Some of the attributive collocations illustrated below are 
not essentially different from compounds of the prefix with a 
sb. They are placed here because they are app. intended 
as two words and do not appear at any period as estab- 
lished compounds.) 

Bad ; wrong ; wicked. In predicative use : Amiss. 
c 1350 Will, Palerne 716 purth a inys metyng hat swiche 
a maide wold Leye hire loue so lowe. c 1374 Chaucer 
Troylus iv. 1348 That men the quene Eleyne shal restore, 
And Grekes us restore that is mis. 1390 Gower Conf, III. 
274 So that whil I live I myhte amende that is mys, a.1425 
Cursor M. 16496 (Trin.) -My trei>oun is so mys. CZ430 
Hymns Virgin (1867) plese hire not with no mis 

plawe. c 1447 in F. M. Nichols kaivford Hall (1891) App. 
23 The said enformacion of the said bille y.s mysse. (;z4So 
Burch Secrees 1922 In Gold mys humours. 1470-85 Ma- 
lory Arthur xvii. ii. 692 For yf I be a mys creature or an 
vntrue knyghte. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 51 To 
for-gevehym hys mysse insample. 

tMis, (tdv. Obs. Also •miss(e, inys(se. 
[Partly Mis-^ treated as a separate word (as in 
ta goti inis for io misgon) ; partly a reduced form 
‘of Amiss. Cf. MLG. mis, miss{e, Du. //tfj.] 
'^VrongIy; badly; mistakenly; amiss. 

To do mzs{s : see Miss ^5.* 

[c95o Lindisf. Gosp. John iti. 20 Hale monn foroon seoe 
yfle vel mis doeS. .oninis emm qui male ogit.\ a 122$ Auer. 
R.2JO Summe iugiursbeo’6het..makiencheres, & wrenchen 
mU bore mu&. a 1240 Lofsong in E. Horn. I. 205 Ich 
habbe . . i3euen mU and inumen mis and mis etholden. 
a X300 Cursor M. 14207 lesus said, * miss yee vnderstand *. 
,1303 R. Brunne Handl.Synnet-^\ Whan ]jou wost l?at kou 
seyst mys. c 1350 Alt Saints 1B6 in Horstm. Leg. 

(18C1) 144 pe tyme.. pat has bene spended my-s. 1:1350 
Will. Palerne 141 Al pe making of man so mys.se had 3he 
schaped.' C2374 Chaucer Boeth, iv. pr. v. (1868) 131 pan 


I merueile me. . whi pat ke kinges ben so m5’S entrechaunged. 
14x5 Hoccleve To Vldcastle 83 Thow lookist mis, thy sighte 
is nothyng deer. cs4:yoPoL ReL 6* L. Poems 193 

pou hast goon my^ ! come hoom ageyne! c 1450 Lovelich 
Merlin 270 (KSlbing) Forsothe 3e scyn mys bolhe two. 

Mis, obs. form of Mias and vX 
■ Mis, M‘®, obs. abbreviations of misiris^ Mistress. 

Mis- (niis), prejix'^ (also i {rare), 2-7 miss-, 
3-6 misSB-, mysse-, 3-7 mys-, 4-5 mes-), repre- 
sents OE. mis- « OFris., OS. mis^ (MDu. mis{se)-, 
mes{se)-, Du. inis-), OftG. missa-, missU, missel, 
mes- (MHG. mis{sc)-y G. miss-), ON. mis-, Goth. 
missa- tin missadijis Misdeed, missaUiks different, 
various, see Mislich, and missqqiss ‘speaking 
diversely*, disagreement, tr. Gr. ax^apa) OTeut. 
*mtssO'- (whence *inissjan Miss n.), repr. a pre- 
Teut. formation with ppl. suffix -to on a root 
ending with a dental. The adj. *misso- seems to 
have had two senses: (i) divergent, astray, (2) 
mutual, alternate /(cf. Goth, missd mutually). 
The first of the.^e supports the identification of the 
root with the Teut. ^ mlj>- to avoid, conceal (see 
Mithe V.) ; the two senses may be accounted for 
by the supposition that the primitive notion ex- 
pressed by the root was that pf difference or 
change. Phonologically, the Teut. root might 
represent a pre-Teut. form either with t or th. 
On the former view, some scholars regard it as 
cogn. w. L. miltere to send, let go ; but the sense 
seems too remote. On the other assumption, it 
WQuld be cognate with Skr. mith ‘to meet as 
friend or antagonist, alternate, engage in alterca- 
tion’ (M. Williams), mithu ‘alternately, falsely, 
wrongly’, mithas ‘mutually, reciprocally, alter- 
nately*, milhya ‘ invertedly, contrarily, incorrectly, 
wrongly * ; cf. OSl. mite, milttst alternately. The 
root ^meith- in these words is by some regarded 
as an extension of *mei- to change : see Mean a l 

In OE. and ME. MSS- the compounds of wi!r.(as of other 
prefixes) are written sometimes as two words, sometimes 
continuously, the hyphen being never used. From the 
i6th c. onwards the compounds are regularly printed as 
one word, with or without the hyphen, which becomes, 
however, less and less frequent, and is now employed chiefly 
in new or rarely-used formations, and in words like mis-say 
or mis.cite, where its omission would tend to disguise the 
identity of the compound or suggest a wrong pronunciation. 
(In Sir T. More’s Works 1557, the spelling of the com- 
pounds as two distinct words was retained, e.g. misse re- 
member, mysse rule.l The spellings vtUpd, mispend, etc. 
for mis-spell, mis-spettd, etc. were once common and .are 
found as late as the end of the i8tb century. 

The predominant meaning of the prefix in 
English, as in the other Teutonic languages, is 
that of ‘amiss’, ^wrong(ly)’, ‘bad^ly)’, ‘im- 
proper(ly) ’, ‘ perverse(ly) ‘ mistakcn(ly) and 
this is the only one now recognized in the forma- 
tion of new compounds. But even in OE. there 
are instances of its use as a mere negative prefix 
and also as a pejorative intensive with words of 
sinister meaning (see 7 and 8 below). 

In early ME. a great extension of the use of the 
prefix took place, mis- being freely combined with 
words of indigenous and of foreign origin alike. 
Many of the new compounds appear to have been 
suggested by French formations with mes- (see 
Mis- -) ; thus we have misbelieve after OF. mes- 
creire (mod. mecroire), misfortnne and mishap after 
OF. mescheance (see Mischance); a word like 
misjudge has prob. a double origin, being partly 
of native formation, and partly an adaptation of 
OF. mesjitger. The most prolific period for the 
formation of mis- compounds was the 17th c., to 
which a considerable number of those illustrated 
in this article belong ; Bacon, Donne, and Bp. Hall 
are noteworthy as employing them largely. They 
still continue to be formed with considerable free- 
dom, but in certain cases ill- and mal- are now 
preferred where writers of earlier periods would 
have preferred mis-. 

In the ME. period mis- became to some extent 
a separable prefix ; thus we have innmen mis and 
misnumen, don mis and misdon, seyn mis and 
misseyn, side by side. (See further under Mis a. 
and advi) Even as late as the l6th c., the prefix was 
sometimes co-ordinated with an adj. or adv., as in 
the example very erronionse and misopinions (see 
Misopinion). a related phenomenon, of which an 
instance is found as late as the 17th c., consists in 
the dropping of the prefix before the second of two 
compounds coupled together, e.g. ich abbe mis- 
seien mid egen, mid mineeren iherd (Lamb, Horn, 
p. 189), my sly nyng and teckyngeiyi ydM), mtsgyed 
and led, yee mis happe and cheene (Hoccleve), for 
thou hast mis-said or done (J. Davies Eel. 1614). 

In OE. mis- was prefixed to verbs, active and 
passive participles, nouns of action and condition, 
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and adjectives. In ME. its composition with 
agent-nouns and adverbs followed. as a matter of,* 
course, and the principle of prefixing it to any 
word of the above classes, existing either, actually 
or potentially, became soon established. Hence, 
in a group of formally related words such as mis- 
represent vb., misrepresentation, misrepreseniaiive- 
adj. 'and sb., misrepresentatively adv., misrepre- 
senior, misrepresenting vbl. sb. and ppl. a., it is 
possible (unless there is historical evidence to the 
contrary) that each member may have been formed 
independently of any of the others. 

All those compounds of mis- with re.<;pect to which there 
is evidence of a continuous history during any period, or 
which belong to a group, are treated in their alphabetical 
places. Those illustrated in the present article are for the 
most part nonce-words of obvious meaning. 

1 . Prefixed to. verbs, with the meaning ‘amiss*, 
‘badly’, ‘wrongly*, ‘perversely’, ‘mistakenly*. 

In OE. about 40 of such compounds are recorded, ofwhich, 
less than half are represented in ME. or mod.E. (see Mis- 
BEDE, MiSDO, MjSFARE, MiSFERE, MISLEAD, MiSLIKB, elC.). 

As now apprehended, the prefix normally implies not 
censure of the act itself, but only of its manner. With this 
restriction, nonce-words may be formed very freely. In the 
17th c. the use was much wider, and many of the forma- 
tions of that period would now be inadmissible. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xii. 284 *Missacknowledging 
[F. mescognoissantl both himselfe and bis labours. 2657 
J. Watts Vind, Ch. Eng. 53, 1 am mistaken, and have 
’misadded. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref. v. 89 The Bp. of 
Cnriile on the Papists side, and Sandys on that of the 
Protestants are mtsadded to the aforesaid Disputants. 
1641 Bp. Hall Ans7i>. Vind. Smectymmius §2. 19 These 
are all .. which have so *inis-altered the Leiturgie, that it 
can no more be known to be it-self then [etc. ]. 2873 F, Hall 
Mod. Eng. App. 344 note, He *misanalysed is being built into 
is being built. x6xx Cotcr., Mesarriver, to *misarrive, to 
happen, or come vnfortunately vnto. 1636 Sanderson Serm. 
(1681) H. 64 To mis-judge and *rais-asper.se those that are 
set over them. 2614 J. Davies Eel. in Browne Sheph. 
Pipe G 3, Hast thou any sheep-cure *mis-assaid? a 2849 
J. C Mancan Poems (2859) 37s Thus all too mournfully 
*mU-atomng For that black rum his word had made. 2900 
Black’iV. Mag. Apr. 492/2 [Disraeli] to whom completely 
opposite proclivities have been “misattributed. 1646 Prynke 
Susp. Susp. Ep. Ded., Having neither any private interest 
nor design to 'misbyas my judgment, 1638 Mayne Lztcian 
(1664) 3S4 As if we *misbusied ourselves in a vain, womanish 
e.vercise. a 16^1 ‘‘Miscanonize [see Mischristen}. 2624 
Donne (ed. 2) i27Thej^ had mis-placed,*mis*centred 
iheir hopes. 2798 W. Eton Survey^ Turkish Empire Pref, 
xii, They are generally. .related. .with circumstances which 
so totally *mischaracterise the action, that [etc.]. x6xz 
Florio, Misuenire .. to mischance or *miscom, 26*4 Bp. 
Hall Tnze Peace Makervx Var, Treat. (2627) 540 If either 
the superiors *miscommand, or the Inferiors disobey. 2625 
Sylvester Job Triumph. 1. 5x8 Remit, O Lord, what I have 
ill omitted: Remove (alas!) what 1 have *miS'Committed. 
2605 Timme Quersit. n. vii. 238 Thou shalt not *miscompare 
that . . to dead coales. 2625 Sylvester fob Triumph, iv. 
256 Therefore doth Job open his mouth in vain : And voyd of 
knowledge, yet, yet, *mis-complajn. 1898 T. Hardy Wessex 
Poems 22 Grieved that lives so matched should *mi.scompose. 
*579 Lodge Def. Plays 8 Your day owl hath *misconned 
his parte. 1847 Bushnell C/»*. viii. (1861) axa We 

are to see that we do not *miscondttion the state of child- 
hood. 2583 Golding Calvin on Dent, xxxi. 284 Wee doe 
*misconsider our owne frailetie when we desire that God- 
shoulde worke miracles dayly. <22656 Bp. Hall Let. 
Parcenetical Rem. Wks. (2660) 400 An old Church,, ,*mis« 
daubed with some untempered.. morter. ,2877 M. Arnold 
Sonnet, Divinity Poems I. 261 God's wisdom and God’s 
goodness 1— Ay, but fools *Mis-define these till God knows 
them no more. 1613 Bp. Hall Holy Pancgyrick Wks. 
(2625)474 One God, one King, was the acclamation of those 
ancient Christians : and yet it was *miN-desired of the 
Israelites. 16x0 Donne Pseudo martyr 14 That the Romane 
Religion doth. .*mi5>encourage and excite men to this 
vicious affectation of danger. 2649 J. H. Motion to Pari. 

42 It is easie for men of acute wits to mis-judge and *mis- 
expect Nature, a 2628 J. Davies vHeref.) of Living 

.5* Dead^Dcs. (Grosart) II. 64 To say thou wast the Forme 
Ithatis ihesoule) Of all this All ; I si-ould thee*misenrouie 
In Booke of Life.^ 1645 Rutherford Tryal Tri. Faith 
(2845) 43 The saints can *mis-rather their love, and love 
where God loveth not. 1882 F. T, Palgrave Vis Eng. 

206 The vapour and echo within he •mi.s-held for divine. 
2687 Boyle Martyrd. Theodora vi. (1703) 86 Whatever 
wilfulness may be *mis-impuied to us, 1620 Donne I'seudo- 
mnrtyr o7_ To •mis-incite men to an imagined martyr- 
dome. _ Ibid. 2x8 The Romane Church, which 'mis-infiames 
the minde to false Martyrdome. 1901 Daily Express 
18 Mar. 8/4 Having to deal with a dropping ball which he 
could notproperJyjudge, [he] *miskicked. a 2625 Fletcher 
Four Plays. Honour i. (2647) 29/1 If either of ye ‘miskil one 
another, what will become of poor Florence? 2835 Willis 
Penciltings II. liv, 122 If he was not a rogue, nature had 
■•mislabelled him. 2746 in E. D. Dunbar Social Life (1865) 

358 A part of the lands .. buffered danjage by betas •mis- 
laboured, and other parts by not being at all laboured.^ 2674 
N, Fairfax Bulk 4- Se/v. Contents, Two or three things of 
another sort,.,*mismingled. 2876 Mrs. Whitney Sights 
^ Ins. X. 109 You have mingled, and perhap-; not mismingled 
the stories. 2864 Spectator 17 Dec. 1444/2 The mets (at least 
so far as they are *misnarrated by either or both Evangelists). 

2650 B, Discolliminitem zz It U a dangerous thing to mis- 
obey hlagistrates, 2853 Hawthorne Grandfather s Chair 
(1879)11.111. 85 Virgil whose verses-, have bcen..*misparsed 
. . by so many . . idle school-boys, 2658-9 in Burton s Diary 
(1828) III. 331, I understand that you and your clerk are 
reflected upon, as for •mispenning your order. 1879 Mere, 
dith Ezoisi xxxi, Might he not have caused himself to be 
•mispeAised in later life ? X 749 H. Walpole Let. 23 Mar., 
Pigwiggin’s Princess has “mis-piged. 1709 Sachevesell 
Syrm \ Nov. 12 Whosoever Presumes to. .‘Misprescntany 
pSt in the Articles. 1885 [W. H. White] Mark-Rtiiker. 
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fortes Delhcrance i, The same arguments, diluted, muddled, 
and mis’presentcd. 2865 American IX. 229 In some direc* 
lions %ve are ** misproducing. 16*4 Downs Devot. (ed. 2) 81 
Keepe me back, O Lord, fro them who **misproresse artes 
of healing the^ Soule. 1610 — Pscudomiartyr 96 The 
Romane Doctrine. .doth *mis*prouoke her disciples to a 
vicious affection of imaginarie JVlariyrdome. 1496 Dives ^ 
Pauper ^\V. de W.) ix. n.’ 349/1 Yf thou occupye ony thynge 
*mys purchaced. 1659 iu Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 425 
The question was *misput. It ought not to have been put 
■with a negative in it. 2870 Lowell Study iVind. 295 
[ReIigiou.s poetry] a painful something misnamed by the 
nounand ^misqualified by the adjective. 1827 J. Gilchrist 
Inteii. Patrimony 78, 1 could not, indeed so strangely ^mls- 
reason as to suppose that [etc.]. 1653 Waterhouse ApoL 
Learning 249 There is nothing that more dishonourelli 
Governours than to ''misreceive moderate addressee. 1602 
J. Davies Mirttnt in Modnm D 2b, Th’ outward Sences 
Which oft raisiC apprehend, and *misse referre. 1662TUKU 
Adv. 5 Hours iv, The censorious world, who, like false 
glasses. . 'Misrcflect the object, 1644 Milton Buceron Diy. 
Wks. 1852 lY. 294 If Ezra and Nebemiah did not *mis- 
reform, 2658 iL Fox IfT/r’/a* Ep. Ded. 9 If he find 

any thing.. *'mis*reprinted. 1879 Swinburne^ in GentU 
Mag,K\i%, 176 comedy miserably mkreprintedin Dodsley’s 
Old Plays. 2642 Sir E. Derino Sp. <;;z yvV//^, 35 Tliis.. 
being *mis-resented abroad. 1442 T. Beceington Corr, 
(R0IM 11 . 191 Howe true men. .might be in subtil wise 
■■misrewarded. 1653 Bp. Hall Hard Texis^ H. T, 392 The 
doctrines of that wicked Impostor, .put an ill savour. .upon 
all that were ■^mis.seasoned with them, 1598 Florio, Mis- 
itinderef ..to *mis*seU. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Seiv» 
Contents, Sense mistakes and *mi‘!shews, and thereby reason 
often misled. 1896 Dublin Rev. Apr. 274 St. Thomas’s 
mare was *mis-shod at the village forge. 1598 Sylvester 
Dn Bart as w. Ded., ^Vks. (Gro-sart) I.94 It will not seem then 
that we have *mis.sung. 1624 J. Davies Eel. in Browne 
Sheplu Pipe G3 b, Albe that I ne wot I han mis-song. 2654 
J, P, Tyrants Prot. Set forth 33 The Mariners eye is upon 
the star, when bis hand is on the stern ; if he ’’misteers, 
the whole is in danger. 2626 in Archxol. Cant. (1902) 
XXV, 18 We present Robert Broome for shutting or ‘•mis* 
stopping our usual way on going perambulation of our 
parish, a 1640 Jackson Creed xr. li^ So far hath the mis* 
apprehended doctrine of predestination ..^missuaded some 
as they [etc.], 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 28 If they [sc. 

tailors] might bee . , discharged of the tyring slavery of 
■*mis.tyting women. 2596 Spensku P, Q.v. xi. 54 She., 
with corruptfull brybes is to untruth *‘mis-trayned. a 1626 
Bacon ChargeSess . Perge { i662 ) ig That which ismiswrought 
will ^miswear, 

b. In the 14-1 6th c. a few verbs like MrsDEEir, 
Misthink, in which the prefix had originally its 
normal function, developed new senses in which it 
had the force of * unfavourably’. Then also arose 
a few new formations, such as Misbode, Mis- 
doubt, Misdbead, in which mis- was prefixed to a 
verb expressing suspicion or fear, in order to 
render more fully the notion of uneasy feeling con- 
tained in the vb. These new senses and combina- 
tions, however, now survive only as ar<h. or diai. 

2 . Prefixed to pples. and ppl. adjs. with the 
same meaning as iu i. Such compounds may be 
formed without reference to the corresp. infinitives, 
which in many cases are not extant. 

So OE. misboren, misbrogden, mishwierfed, juisserydd, 
and miskaebbende, tnisu/eaxende^ the corresp. infinitives 
7 nisberan, etc. being unrecorded. 

A few of the formations illustrated below are quast-para* 
synthetic, as misminded^ mtsnalured, misprinclpled. 

2654 Bp. Hall Lei. Apoi. 6 To compose our *mis.alienated 
he^ts to peifect love and concord. 2642 Smcctymnuus 
FzW. § 2 This *misaltered Lilurgic. 2643 Milton 

Divorce 47 They .shall recover the *misatiended words of 
Christ to the sincerity of their true sense from manifold 
comradictions. 1563-87 FoxE.r 4 . (1596) 61/1 It maybe 
easilie espied, this epistle to be feigned and '*misauthonsed, 
2889 Skeat BarbouAs Bruce Pref. p. Ixvii, The Bodleian 
copy is quite peifect; it is only *misbound. 2864 Carlyle 
xn Lett, yane IP. Carlyle (18831 HI. 298 The house was new, 

. .small, *misbuUt every inch ofiu idti Florio. Mtsuenuio, 
*miscome,decaled. 1893 A. Forbes in Daily Ne^vs x ^lay 3/1 
The poor *misM:omnianded, .. over*marched, outnumbered 
fighting men. 1643 Herle A >M«y. Feme 38 A *misconcealed 
statute. 1713 Hist. Grand Reb. 11. 302 Honours. . ’‘mis- 
confered become the Nations curse. 2831 Schiller 

in Misc. Ess. (1840) 111 . 22 Among the crowd of uncultivated 
and ’■mi'jcultivated writers. ^ 2854-66 Patmore Angel in 
Ho, ir. II. 251 ^Misdespairing word and act May now 
perturb the happiest pact. 2633 Bp. Hall Hard Texls, 
Hi T. 293 Unceriame and “Mis-devised traditions of men. 
1649 G. Daniel Trinarcluy Hen. /r, c, Cannot find Con- 
tempt enough for *mi«enforccdLawes. 2780 M. Noble d/iV/y 
6- Cains 0/ Durham 65 The supposed letter B will be found 
tobe'‘mis-engraved C. 2892 Swinburne pj\ ^ Poetry 
(2894) 22 The most execrably *misediied book that ever (I 
should hope) di.^graced the press, c 2600 B, Mus. Add. MS. 
10303 The death of Blaunche the Dutchesse. .no double 

*mysseenlituled for this shoulde be Chaucers dreame. 1633 
Bp. HALL/yanf Texts^O. '/'.Amos. iii. i4ThQse*mIs-eTected 
altars. 2844 ICinglake Eotheii xvi. 232 If you look at pictures, 
you see Virgins with *mis-foreshortened arms. 1614 Bp. Hall 
■Contcmpl.^ 0 . T.\. iv.ltis both unmannerly and irreligious 
to be ’’misge.stured in our prayers. 2622 Ibid. xvn. iv, 
Those *mis-hallowed hills. 288a Swinburne Tristram of 
Lyonesse 19/12 His mishallowed and anointed steel, c 1600 
Sir j. Horsey Trav. (HakL Soc.) 243 His highnesmaibe 
’‘mismcenced. -rdis Chapman Odyss. xiv. 258 Some God 
*mis-inspired. 2728 Savage Bastard 47 Thus Unprophetic, 
lately misinspir’d, I .sung, 1642 Bp. Hall Mischief of 
Faction Rem. Wks. (1660I 70 The •nus-kindled heat of 
some vehement spirits. 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxvi. 
(1887) 138 To haue wittes misplaced, and their degrees 
^mislotted by the iniquitie of Fortune. 1850 E. Warburton 
Reginald Hastings H. 65 The misshapen and *misminded 
dwarC 1B82 Swinburne Mary Stuart u ii. 42 To join my 


name with my *mUnalured son's. 1627 W. Sclateb 
2 Thess. 11629) 159 The tidings of the 'misnoised inhibition 
of preaching, 1839 De Quinccy Recall. Lakes Wks. 
1862 II. 183 AH over his *mi>organizcd country. .1903 
A. Lang in LongmatCs Mag. Feb. 382 (The book] is so 
much *mispaged as to be totally useless. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (i8rr) VJII. x^8 Winkldg and pinking, *mis- 
patched, yawning, stretching. 1624 Quarles fob Militant 
xi, 12 b, My dayes are gone, my thoughts are *nus.possest. 
[Cf. fob xvil. rx and marg.] <21684 Leighton Serin. 
Wks. 1830 III. 200 The..pcrtkCCUlois of our holy religion 
..are very wron. fully ^misprejudiced against it, 1659 
H. L’Estrancs Alliance Dw. tiff, 31 The violent passions 
of other men *mis*ptinclple(L 1646 Bp, Hall Frce^ Prisoner 
V, 120 Here we were out of danger of this •mis*rai>»ed fury. 
1653 H, More Conjeei. CabbaLii^ij) i48The *niisrenected 
Eciio of the soun^ 1900 IPeslm.Gas, Feb. 9/x It is the 
old story of *mis-reposed trust by casy-gomg dircclons in the 
executive of the business. 1610 Bp. Hall Afol. Brovmists 
§ 12 If the sway of your '‘misrcsolucd conscience bc..vnrc- 
sislable, 1802-12 Bentham Ration, yudic. Evid. 11827) V, 
87 Punishment that has been called *mis-seafed punish- 
ment: punishment in alienam personam.^ 2592 SiiAKS. 
Rom. 4 - JuL V. iiu 205 This Dagger.. is *misheaih^ in my 
Daughters bosome. 263t Baxter Anssv. Dodiue/li. 1 Some 
tender place that is so impatient of a '■mH-supposed touch, 
1850 Cablyle Latter-d. Pamplu i. 56 , 1 will lead you to the 
Iiish Bogs, ..to *mi‘Uil]ed Connaught. 1640 Bp. Hall 
Hnuibte Remonsir. 1 r That any Ingenuous Chri->llan should 
bee so farre *mis- transported as to condemne a good prayer, 
1626 — Conteiupi., O. T. xx. 97 To set on foot the iust title 
of Joash, and to put hint into the *misvsurped throne of 
his father Ahaziah. * 

3 . Prefixed to vbl. sbs. with the same meaning as 
in 4. (Such compounds may be formed without 
reference to a verb.) 

i66x J. Stephens Procurations 147 Except the mistakes 
in priming.. others of mispointlng and ''miNaccenttng with 
some other liteial escapes.^ 1670 Bi^unt Laiu Did, 
Pref., Cowel also, especially In the Folio Edition, (besides 
the *misalphabecing) is cxtreamly misprinted. 1625 Bp. 
Mountacu W/A Cssar 3 'Hiey ^Idotne or never talke 
of any *misbeing, inisoraering, misdemeaning. ^ <2x642 — > 
Ads ^ JSrton. (2642) 394 For mis leading and ■'mis*bringing 
up of youth and children. 1629 Sir R. Boyle in Lisniore 
P.pers (1886) II. 324 TTie pretended “miscocqueting. . 
of the yron sent by me. 2586 Hooker vlrutu. Travers 
§ 24 Whatsoeuer was.. by *mt5collecting gathered out of 
darke pl.TCCs. z6xx Florio, MisueninUnto..R mlschanclng 
or •*mi-«:ommtng. 2645 Milton Tetrach. Wks. 1851 IV. 271 
Granting no divorce, but to the want,or'miscommunicating 
of that. Z865 *Mis-ciaving [see Mts-wtsti t 3 .]. 2866 

G. Stephens Runic Moiu 1 . p. xvii. All the talk about 
‘•miscuttings*. 1598 Sylvester Dn Barias 11. i*. 11.(1641) 
93/2 The *mii»-eating of a certain fruit. 26*2-32 I*aud 
Serm, (28^7) 175 The sin.. is committed by man’s *mis* 
endeavouring, or want of endeavouring. 2645 Br. Hall 
Rent, Discontent 146 The sting of the guilty •mU-enjoying 
of them will be sure to stick by us. 1496 Dives 6* Pauper 
(W, de W.) V, ix, 206/2 They drawe folke to synne by 
*mys entysyng. 2665 Phil. Trans. \. 229 The *Misgraving 
the Bended end of the Springing Wire. /t*5S6 Sidney 
Arcadia M. (2620) 185 YVhen they knew their *mismceting 
and saw each other, .stiiuing wbo should run fastest to the 
goale of death. 1804- Eugenia de Acton Tale Tvithput 
Title III. 59 Will not our readers lament this mls-meeung, 
2831 Carlyle Sterling if. v. 200 There are several things 
mUseen, untrue, which is the worst specif of *mispainting, 
26x1 CorcR. t Mespartement, a ^misparting ; an vnhonest, 
vnfit, or vnscemelie dxutsion. a 2626 Bacon Controv, Ch, 
Eng. in ResHSiiiatio (2657) 278 All which Errours, and 
“Misproceedin^'?, they do fortifie.. by an addicted Respect, to 
their own Opinions. 2865 J. Grotb Explor, Philos, i. 249 
It depends solely upon the realizing, In my view quite ^mis- 
realizing, of logical terms. 1652 Hobbes Leviath. i. v. 21 
By *cnis-reasoning, or by trusting them that reason wrong, 
xWa F, Hall Hindu Philos, Syst. 190 In this misrea'ioning. 

Ac^^ Edia, F 7 ,c. i § 7 Fines, .upon any Shirlef.. 
for not returning or ■'misreturmng of any Write. 1652 H. 
L’Estrance Amer. no fexves 73 Some infirmities, which by 
Venery, and •misriding and *misw.'iiking they have con- 
tracted. 1901 W. E. LiNCCLBACHin Trans, Roy. Hist. Soc. 
(1902) XVI, 59 In case a report or presentment of *mis- 
shipping wa.s brought to the notice of the authorities. 288* 
Atlantic Monthly^. 695 A slight 'misspacing, very common 
in newspaper print. 2680 Waller Div. Medit. xv. no The 
slipping, or breaking of a string or the '‘mistopping [smis- 
stopping] of a fret. 1496 Dives i<f Pauper (W. de W.) vi. 
xiv. 256/1 That a man kepe well bis bandes & his bodye 
from ^mystouchynge. 2872 Bushnell Serin. Liznng Subj. 
34 Our pitiful *mistraimng is assuredly to be corrected. 

4 :. Prefixed to nouns of action, condition, and 
quality, with the meaning ‘bad’, ‘wrong*, ‘erro- 
neous ‘ perverse ‘ misdirected *. 

Of such compounds 13 are recorded in OE., of which Mis- 
deed, AIislore, Misrrde, and Miswork are the only repre- 
sentatives in subsequent periods. 

1894 Goldwin Smith in 19M Cent. Feb. 226 The misprints 
and 'misaccentuations.. contributed to its failure. <rz66z 
Fuller Worthies^ (1840) 1 . 306 Let them sink into obscurity, 
that hope to swim in credit by such *mjs-achievements, 
<xx849E. a. Poe Sphinx Wks. 2865 II. 436 To under -rate ox 
to over-value the importance of an object, through mere 
*misadmeasurement of its propinquity. 1650 Holling- 
WORTH Exerc. Usurped Pouters 58 The magistrates *mis- 
ad ministration, 2825 Coleridge Aids Refi. (1848) I. 286 
The *misallotment of worldly goods and fortunes. 2642 
C. Vernon Consid. Exch. 28 The said undue discharges 
and *misaIlowances. 2509 Barclay ShyP of Folys sx 
If all the Foly of our Hole Royalme were named Of 
*mys apparayle. 186* Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xin. ii. (1873) 
V. 26 ^Alisappointment of your Captains is a fatal business. 
2834 De Quincey Autob, Sk. Wks. 2854 II. 20 His extrava- 
gant *mls-apDraiscment of Knolles. 1623 Bp. Hall Great 
Iinfiostor Wks. (2625) 503 Being ouercome with the false 
deiectablenesse of .sinne, it yeelds to a '•mlsse-assent. 2646 
R. BAiLL!E .< 4 «a 3 i*^//r#/z (1647) Pref. b. The ground of this 

mis-assertion I take to be a twofold misapprehension. 1888 


Chanty Organis. Rev. Oct. 436T0 prevent a mis-assoclalon 
of the sexes. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. (j- Dogma U876) spoThe 
•mis-allribution to the Bible. .of a science, .which is not 
there. 1706 Bay-nabo Cold Baths (1709) 11. 34: Infants 
may be writh’d . . by the least *mis*bandage into any inform 
Figure. 2596 Spenser F. Q, iv. ui. n The meede of thy 
*raischalenge and abet. 2845 Stoddart Cram, in Ewycl 
Melrop. 1 . 131/1 A *miscoinage of Ben Jonson's coarse and 
pedantic wit. 2826 Bentham in IPestm. Rev. VI. 499 Not 
only mis-seleclion . . but •ml.'MiolIocaiion Lkewise. <j 16*8 F, 
GaKUiu MustapAa iii. L Wks. (Gvosart) IU.357 In Tyrants 
slate neucr was man undone By *miscomplaints. 2618 Ep, 
Hall Righteous Mammon Wks. (1625) 699 The euill dis- 
positions that doe commonly attend wealth, are Pride and 
•^Misconfidencc. 2822-34 GooiVs Study Med, (cd. 4) IV. 160 
Labour impeded by *mis.con figuration of the fetus. 1815 
W. S. Rose Lett. iL 21 Misconstruciions and *raisconjuga- 
tions. 2648 Bp. Hall Select 77 /. § 6 The *miscreduluy of 
those who will rather trust to the Church than to the Scrip, 
ture. 2834 [S. R. Bosanquet] The First Seal 71 Thu 
wilderness of ^‘misculture and unprofitableness. 1822-34 
GoojBs Study Med. (ed. 4) 111 . 243 Those cases in which the 
[spinal] ■*miscurvalure is very consldenible. 1905 Ddly 
Chron. q Jan. 4/5 The offence ls known In railway parlance 
as ‘■‘misdeclaralion of freight'. ^ sZzz-’y^GoocC s Study Mtd, 
(cd. 4) I. 20 Genus I Udontia. *^Iisdentition.^ 16x7 Bp. 
Hall Quo Vadisl Ep. Ded., Returning as emplie of grace 
..as full of words, vanitie, ^mLs-disposilions. 2624 — Tmt 
Peace-MakerVlV^ (1625) 542 To falsifie the writings of.. 
Authors, by secret expurgations, by wllfull *mis-eduions. 
2659 Hevlin Ex amen Hist. 11. 66 The ^mis-effecisofthat 
war. 2829 Bentham fustice < 5 * Cod. Petit. 58 Neither the 
inefficiency, nor the whole of the “misefficiency, can be 
brought into view, iZzzGoooSiudy 3 fed. IV.,131 Scrainal 
*Misemi&sion. 2^3 Florio Montaigne ir. xxxiv. (1632)415 
Victories, which one onely disaster, or *mis-encoun(er, might 
make him lose. 2823 Good Study Med, L 94 PsellFrout 
Blaesitas. •'Misenuncialion. is^zArdenofFeveizhautC^ 
And aske of God,., Vengeance on Arden, or some *mtsevent, 
To shewe the world, what wrong the carle hath done. 2583 
(Folding Calvin on Dent. xcL 564 To bee caryed away by 
their *misexample, 2685 BAxrF.R^<xpv7///r.<V. 7 *. Matt. xxiv. 
3 ’rhough Christ do not presently blame their •mis-expccta- 
tions. 2657^, Sergeant Schism DisfaclCt 200 These two 
*mis-expUcaiionsofDr, H.’sdulyconsider’d. 1624SYLVESTER 
Pari. Pertucs Royal/ xg$Wks,(i62i)8s3\Vhen by "mis-beed, 
or by mishap, hee corns .. into the Sacred Rooms. 18^ 
IVesUrt. ( 7 <tz. X Jan.s/i Caught atmid'OffbyHir.si, off a*mi^ 
hie. 265* Bp. Hall Invis, IPoHd t. § 9 Here then was this 
*mis-humiliiy, that they thought It too much boldness to 
come imm^ediately to God. 2665 Wither Lord's Prayer t3i 
This ■’’misimputation to God, is continued^ though he bath 
said, (yea sworn) thecontrary. 2894 Eclectic Mag. Jaa. LIX. 
20 The hugest and ugliest slied constructible by^human *rois- 
ingenuity, 2680 Baxter Ansui. SiUUngfl. xxfv, 37 All will 
not prevent the *mis-intimations even of such worthy Men 
as you. 282* Qooo Study Med, IV.^37 Galactia. ‘‘Mblacta- 
tion. 2^72 Golding Calvin onPs. Iii. 4 He bursteth not out 
into '^mislan^age too wreake himself.^ 2822 Good Study 
Med. IV. 37 Paramenia. *Mismenstruation. 438 Paru* 
ria. * Mismicturitlon. a 2632 Donn e Ohscq, Ld. Harrinsicn 
132 As small pocket-clocks, whose every wheele Doth each 
*mtsmotioD and distemper feele. 2904 Daily Chron. 8 Jon. 
4/6 Drowned througli *Misnavigation on the Congo. 

Todds Cycl. Anat. 1 . 60/x Certain morbid^condiuonsofthe 
system, in which there is any process of *mis-nutntion 2643 
Milton Divorce ir. ix. Wks. 1851 IV. 83 That our oberiiMce 
be not ■*mis-obediencc. 2822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) 
IV,Q7 A misformaiion or*misorganisation of the parts. Ibid, 
242Parostia, *Mis-ossificatioii. x^xSotheby'sCaiaLWay^i 
We think that the..'*mispaglnation was anerroronthepart 
of the printers. 2633 Hall Hard TextSf H. T, 8 The 
inward ■'mis.passion of the heart. 272a Wouaston Relig. 
Hat. lit. 42 Wrong notions, and *mispercepUons of things. 
2893 Daily Hexvs 34 Feb. 3/1 Lord R. Churchill said be 
must blame his aural misperception. 2865 J. Gkote Explor, 
Philos, I. Intiod. 13 This error I have called ultra-pheno- 
menalism or *mis-phenomenalism. 1896 I* Abbott Christ. 
^ Soc, Probl. xi, 305 T'he very phrase ‘administration of 
justice* is a *mis-phrase. 2822 Southey Ess. (1832) 1 . 154 
If some strange *nuspolicy does not avert this, .natural 
course of things. (Several other instances in Southey.] 
2822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 156 Those apprehen- 
sions which are often entertained by a pregnant woman 
respecting the *mi^position of the child. 2653 Baxter 
Christian Concord 210 No mans *mis-practice is any reason- 
able cause of excepting against our AgreemenL 2622 Bp. 
Mountagu Diatribae 5 Having once by a *mi^reconctit 
fashioned their thoughts thereunto, 1905 Daily Neu'S 26 
Jan. 22 The “misproposals of the present Government 2659 
H. L’Estrance Alliance Div. Ojf. 32 Through who.se *mis- 
providence these errours have come to pass. 2865 J Grote 
Explor. Philos, i. Introd. 9 A very mistaken view, which I 
have called generally the wrong psychology or *roIs-psycho- 
logy. 2496 Dives <5* Pauper ( W. de W.) ix. vi. 355/2 Them 
that have mysgolen them by *myspurchac^ or by withhold- 
ynge of dette; 1851 Carlsle Sterling i, viii. Sordid raisl^ 
liefs, *mispursuits and *misresuits. <2x483 Liber Niger ^ 
Househ, Ord. (1790) 59 To coun-saj’Ie upon whome to cast the 
Iossesofsuche*mysse pourveyaunce. 2867 Carlyle 
(z8St) II. 228 ‘Sense of the ridiculous’. .is withal very indis- 
pensable to a man; Hebrews have it not..hei)(^ various 
■^misqualiiies of theirs. 1864 Daily Teh i3_June, 1 he *rais»- 
reception of evidence, c 1^3 Carlyle Hist. Sh. (189S) 104 
Struggling all thy years against poverty and *misrecogniiion. 
x886 Gurney, etc. Phantasms of Living 1 1 . 390 The mis-rc- 
cognition would then be very similar. 2894 J. L. Robert- 
son Scott's Poet. JPhs. Pref, The discovery of several *mis- 
references. 2832 FrasePs Mag. III. 203 This is a favourite 
*mis-rhyme. <i 2670 HacketAAP. /F/V/zawr 1.(1693)72 Inat 
•mis'Sentence, which pronounced by aplam and understand- 
ing ^^an, would appear most Gross and Palpable, cioio 
(ilOLERiDGEin Lit, Rem.{\838\ III. 296 T^eyr^ected the fact 
for the sake of the *mis-soIution. a 2656 Bp. Hall Let, / <i* 
rxnetical Rem. Wks. (1660) 399 Meer tncksof*miS*sugges. 
tion. 2818 Sc-orr Rob Reyn, An erasure in the ledger, ora 
*mis-summation in a fitted account, 2780 Bentham Prittc. 
Legist. Wks. 1843 I. 75 Where.. there is no *missuppo«al m 
the case. 1876 Tennyson Q. Mary iv. ii, The huge corrup- 
tions of the Church, Monsters of *mistradition. <*x86x 
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O’Curry Mcuuters Anc. Irish (1873) III. 384 This, unless 
6guratjve, is clearly a mistake or a *lni^lransc^ipt, x868 

H. H. Gibbs Chev» Assigue I’ref p. i, There are several *mis« 
Iranscripiions. 1849 F^'aset^s Maf. XXXIX. 598 Trouble 
and joy in strange *misunion blent i8Sa Abp. Bknson Lei. 
in Life (1901) 2x9 Wherever my *mUwisdom . draws my 
eyes down from the Pattern showed us in the Mount. 

5 . Prefixed to agent-nouus. 

i68S Bp. Mountacu Ap/>. Czsar 232 Wicked "^mis-agents 
in respect of living, a x6i8 Sylvester i/. Lewis 670 Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 236 Who. .could betier brook A ‘rniss- Fault- 
finder, than a Fawner’s looke. 1547 Privy Council 
Scot. I. 75 Thai salbe reput and halrling as '^misi'avouraris 
of this realme. 1574 tr. Martorat's Apocalips 39 ntarg.^ 
Hypocrites and^ 'misprofessors of religion. ,1838 Medu 
Disc. Texts xW\. Wks. n. (1672) 258 All prophaners and 
*misreceivers of those Sacred pledges. 1891 Sat. J\ev. 30 
Jlay 667/1 The incorrigible *misrhymer who jingles 
‘burden * and ‘ pardon 

• 6 . Prefixed to adjs. with the sense of * wrongly’, 
‘erroneously^, ‘perversely’. 

1620 Bp. Hall Hon. Marr. Clergy nr. iii, Whether the 
catholike Bishop that wrote this, or'the ^mis-cathoJike 
maxse*prie.st that reproues it, be mare worthy of Bcdleem. 
1641 — Anszv. Viud. Smectyninisus’% 2. 22 My eyes are 
so Lyncean, as to see you proudly *nus.confidcnt. 1893 
Stevenson Catrionn x. {1903J 1 10 It is most '•misconvenient 
at least. 1837 Syd. Smith Let. Archd. SingUlon iii. Wks. 
(1850 641/2 In defeating this *inis>ccclesnstic law. 1614 
Sylvester Little Barias 822 Without *mis*fond alTection. 

7. Expressing negation (of somatning good or 
desirable) ; equivalent to Dis-, Is-, or Un-. 

In OE., misgfeman^ vtishferan^ misspSwan^ inisirlevian^ 
viisTueorpian instances in which this meaning is more 
or less clearly developed. 

1649 Earl ^IoN^u tr, SenaulCs Use Passions (1671) 82 
M=n -seem to haveadesigii to hasten their *misadvantages. 
2859 Tennyson HolyCrailiTs And once by ■'jiusadverlence 
Merlin sat In his own chair. i8z6 Coleridge Lett. (1S95) 
658 If paid and sorrow and self-*miscomplacence had not 
forced my mind in on itself. 1855 A, H, Stephens In John- 
ston & Browne Lil/e (1878) 288 That. .the Supreme Court 
would bold it to be ^misconstitutional 1893 Stevenson 
Catriona loS It is most ^mUconvenient at least. 2704 F. 
Fuller Med.Gymn. (1718) 76 'I'he Pus, the Slough, and all 
the MispUruies of the Sore. 1382 Wyclip /icr/Mj. xxv. 29 
The wrathe of a womman and the *mysreuerence {1388 
vnreuerence, Vulg. irreverentia\. 1830 7 Vi/V'r Mag. XVII. 
2/1 A rental of ten pounds yearly would be, for many 
families, a deed of^misthrift. 

8 . Prefixed to words denoting something wrong 
or bad serving as nn inten-^ive. 

In OE. We have uthscrence by the side of zC'Scrence = 
withered. 

XS70 tfi J. P. Collier Ballads Soc, rS^o* 79 What 
*mi'»deformed wights Of women borne there bee. 1636 
Earl Monm. tr. Boccalinis Advts. Jr. Farnass. 1. Ixxxvii. 
271 'I'he. .reproaches. .which Poets-. make against suclt 
■*misdemeriiing men todg* huomini di tanio demerito], 
I6id. 11. xcv. 388 His Majesty thought he had no wales *mis- 
demerited forig.nV/NmV<x/^l by that his forgetfulness, /did, 

I. ii. 4 The *misdeinerits [orig. il dewerito] of this fellow. 
1533 Bellendbn Livy iit. xxm. (S.T.S.) II. 40 We- .covatU 
nocht boc ;ow to be penitent of ^oure *mys alL cx\^o 
Harding Chron. clxxvi. iii, That ruled had in mykell 
•mysiyote. 1500 Felon Sewe of Rokeby in R, Bell Anc. 
Poems, etc. (tSs?! 134 Ye wolde hav ren awaye, When moste 
*mi^stirre had bin. 1592 Wvrley Armorie 152 Capitail de 
Bua, Bicause from England he was late *mistraia C— ni’is- 
strayed]. 

9 . Tne existence of pairs of words like misbelieve 
and disbelieve, mislike and dislike gave ri»e to 
confusion between the prefixes and to the (often 
unmeaning) substitution of mis- for dis- (and even 
des-') aA\vs.\7nisguise^\viismay. To the same con- 
fusion are due the dial, misdavh misdainful (after 
disdain^ misery for descry., and tnislesl, corruption 
of molest', also the obs. mislaiindre for dislaundre 
DiSCLANDfiB. 

lilis- (mis), prefix 2 (Forms : 3-5 mes-, 4 
mess^e)-, 4-5 myss(e)-, 3- mis-) in compounds 
adopted from French represents OF. mes- (mod.F. 
mis , mes-, ml-') =* Pr. mes-. metis-, Sp., Pg. 
menos-, Olt. meties-, minis-. It. mis- (also med.L. 
;;iw-) Com. Kom. minus-, a use of L. minus 
adv. Mess, not*, as a prefix with the signification 
* bad(ly)*, * wrong(ly) ‘ amiss ’ , and with negative 
force, in comb, with verbs, adjectives, and nouns. 
The list of words derived immediately from OFr. 
compounds of mes- is not large, the most impor- 
tant being Misadventure, Mischance, Mischief, 
Miscontent, Miscreant, Misease, Misnomer, 
Misprise ; but the number due directly or in- 
directly to the influence of such compounds is 
prob. much larger (cf, Mrs- 1 ). In English the 
prefix became ultimately identical in form (as it 
was in meaning) with Mis-l. 

Mischief, mischie7)0U5,m\^ miscreant are the only com- 
pound-4 of Mis- ^ having the stress on the prefix. This i^ due 
to the fact that they early cea-sed to be felt as compounds, 
and while they followed the rule of stress-change in French- 
derived words, mischance and the rest fell under the Influ- 
ence of the native compounds of Mis-*, and so have their 
stress on the root. 

i'lUCisacce'pty'S'. Ohs. rare. [Mis-I i,j trans. 
To take word) in a wrong sense. Hence 
•J* &Iiaacce*pter, 

1607 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 88 My Intention, .is. .to 
settle the True and Genuine Sense of .such Words, to be 
applied afterwards to the hlis-accepters of them, as occasion 


requires. Ibid. a88 Those Words, which have been Abus’d 
or Mis-accepied by Trivial Philosophers. 

IKCisaccepta’tlon. rare—^. [Mis-i 4.3 The 
taking of a word in a wrong sense. 

1721 Bailey, Misacceptation, a wrong Understanding or 
Apprehension of any thing. X7SS in Johnson. 

t Misacce-ption. Obs. [Mis-l 4 : see Ac- 
CEPTION 4.J prec. 

1628-9 Sp* Hall Semt. to Lords i8 Feb. Wks. iSo& V. 
385 The Apostle, .contemning alt impotent mls-acceptions, 
calls them what he finds them, A froward generation, ' 1697 

J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 109 What Prodigious Incon- 
veniences do arise from the Mis-acceptions of one of those 
many Different Senses such Words niay bear. 1727 in 
Bailey vol. II. 

t Misa'ceideut. Obs. [f. Mis-i 4 + Accident 
i/i., alter misekance.] = Mischance, Mishap. 

1623 in H. Foley Rec. Prov. S. % I. 95 His majestle 
was verie sorrie for the mls-accident that happened at the 
French Amba^sado^’s. 1633 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. vi. 16 
Here is a great vyorld in a little Toome, by the skill of the 
workeman, but in lesse roome, by mis*accident. 1648 — 
Breathings Devout SoTtl 187 Secular mis-accidents, 

t MisaccoU'Ht, V. Obs, [Mis-^ i.J trans. 
To misreckon, m.sjudge. 

ct374 Chaucer TVty'/wr v. 1185 He thoughte he mis- 
acounted hadde his day. 1603 Florio Montaigne in. xili. 
639 How often., hee hath1>eenedeceived,and mis-accompted 
his owne judgement. x6ss J. Sedgwick in E. Calamy's 
Setm. 17 Oct. 1654. ^8 Mtsaccountlng his years summe. 

fHZisaxt, V. Obs. fMis-i i.j iram.^d intr. 
To act badly. Also + Misa'cting vbl. sb. 

i6og J. Rawlinson Fiskemten 35 So if the Minister did 
misact but an earthly Prince only, his fault were more 
tolerable. 16x4 T. Adams Physickejr. Heaven Wks. (1633) 
300 The Player, that misacts an mferiour and vnnoled part, 
carryes it away without censure. 1651 W. Lyford Semi, 
(1654) 4 In ca.se of misactings. Lord's Prayer 

159 Truely repenting his other misactings. 

t IVIisa'Ction. Obs. [Mis-i 4.] a wrong 
action ; misdoing. 

1693 W, Freke Sel. Ess. xxxi. 182 The only occa'^ion of 
his [viz. God's! Contempt of us, is our MIsactlon, and our 
Aberration from his Law. 

tMisa*ctor. Obs, [Mis- ^ 5.3 Amtsdoer. 

1659 C. Noble Mod. Ans. to Immod. Queries 14 Here’s a 
down right quarrel to the . . management of State Affairs; 
the mis-actors herein he names to be some Lawyers. 

Misada-pt, z*. [Mjs-I i.] To adapt wrongly. 

i86a Mrs.^ tL Crosland Mrs. Blake IL 307 By a gradual 
misapplication of ideas, some persons have grown to *mis- 
adapt’ the thought. 

Misadapta'tion. [Mis-l 4.] Defective adapta- 
tion, want ol adaptation. 

1878 Diderot I. iv. 94 The marvels of misadapta* 

tion in the Universe, i883 H. S. Holland Christ or Eccl. 

S Every day has some fresh discovery to make to us of,, 
misadaptation, disorder, confusion. 

Misaddre-ss, v. [Mis-i i.] tratu. To 
address wrongly or impertinently. Also Mis- 
addre’ 83 =d bpl. a. and Misaddre-ssing ■vbl. sb. 

1648 ^OYLE SeraphicLove (1660) 49 A fervent Love seems 
little less than Des'otion misaddrest. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gi. II. vit. V. 225 This one lletter!..by mere misaddress- 
ing, . . fell into the bands of vigilant Rittmeisier Katte. 1885 
McConKey Hero oj Cowpens xxiv. 228 These .. cautions 
seem singularly misaddressed, to the man who had never 
been known to be surprised from Quebec to Cowpens. 1892 
Stev enson K ailima Lett. (1895) 163 Receiving misaddressed 
letters. 

Misadju'sted, ppl. a. Badly adjusted. 

x86o I. Taylor Ess. 276 They are in a misadjusted con- 
dition. 

Misadju'stiaeiit. [M1S-I4.] 

1 , Want of adjustment, 

1827 I. Taylor Traitsm, Anc. Bks. (1859) 410 The wrong 
chronological conceptions which have arisen from the mU- 
adjustment of them as to their order of time. x888 Mar. 
TiNEAU Study Relig. II. iv. iii. 384 Apparent misadjust- 
ments of this world's goods. 

2 . U.S. Lack of agreement or harmony. 

1878 Garfield Id H. Amer, Rev, CXXVI. 450 The mis- 
adjustment between the Secretary of War and the army. 

Misadventure (mis^ve-niiur, -tjw), sb. 
Forms : 3-fi (9 arch.) misaventure, (3-6 -eur, 4 
-ur, 4-6 -our, 6 -aventre), 5- -adventure. See 
also Misaunteb, [a. OF, mesaventure (rath c.), 
f. mesavenir to turn out badly, after aventnre Ad- 
venture sb. : see Mis- 

The spelling with -ad- appears first in the 15th c., but 
does not become reguLar till the end of the 16th c., when 
the stress also finally settled in its present position.} 

1 . Ill-luck, bad lortune. Nearly always in particu- 
larized use : A piece of bad fortune ; a mishap or 
misfortune. 

e xzgo J". En^. Leg. I. .364/ti Muefae rcuke wa-s into al hat 
lond of his mlsaueriture. ^1330 R. Brunne CAwt. IVace 
(Rolls) 9218, & preye lesu our Saueour To schulde vs fro 
mysaucniour. c 1407 Lydg. Reson 4* Sens. 4238 The sor- 
rowes and mj'savenlures - , That loves folky’S ha suffred 
there, c 1425 Eng. Conq. Irel. 68 Good aduentures comen 
oft slowly & aloon, bot mesaduentures ne cometh neuer- 
more aloon. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xx. 44 Hald God thy 
friend, .. He will the confort in all misaventeur. cisio 
B^RCLAY Mirror Gd. Manners (1570) D v, Joy sauced is 
with payne, .. Mixt with misaduenture be cnaunces pros- 
perous. 1592 SiiAKs. Rom. 4- Jul. V. i. 29 Your lookes are 
pale and wild, and do import Some misaduenture. 16x4 
Raleigh Hist. World 11. U^34‘ 407 All under the Sunne 
are subject to worldly miseries and misadventures. 1792 1 
Burke Pres, St. Aff. Wks, VII. 103 The grand, solid body 1 


..proceeded leisurely .. to support the expedite body in 
case of misadventure. 1822 Shelley tr. CalderoiTs Magico 
Prodigioso ii. 102 Among my misadventures This shipwreck 
is the least.^ a 1850 Rosseiti Dante 4* Cirt le i. (1874) *5^^ 
Through this my strong and new misaventure. All now is 
lost to me. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 323 Not a mis- 
adventure or a hitch occurred. 1885 Manch. Exam. 3 June 
Sfx There was a mistake or a misunderstanding, or a mis- 
adventure of some sorL 

2 . Phrases, a. Y At, by misadventwe (stQulso 
by an unlucky accident, f b. To bid (a thing) tnis- 
adventure', tocurse. Todo{y.^tx?>QvC)misadventure\ 
to bring disaster or ruin upon, f e. In imprecatory 
expressions. 

, ^ a. i^i33o R. Brunne Chron. (iSio) 166 His nese Sc his 
, ine he carfe at misauentoure. 1470-85 Malory Arthur iii. 
j vii, 107 And soo besmote of her nedeby mysauenlure. Ibid 
vn. VL 221 Alle that euer thou dost is but by mysauenture 
and not by prowesse of thy handes. 1820 Shelley tr. 

I Dante's Convito 55 If by miNadventure chance should bring 
Thee to base company. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap 
If. 669 Made aware By misadventure chat his bounty .. 
comforted a visitant. 

b. c 1330 Arth. Merl. 4384 (Kolbing) Bojje o lif & eke 
tre.sour pai dede h® paiens misauenlour. Ibid, 8361 He. .bad 
J>e time mesauenture, j»at he cunteked wi]> king Arlhour, 

C. rtXjjoo K. Horn 344 (Camb. MS.) Went t=go] vt of my 
bur, Wip muchel me.sauenieur. c 13^ Chaucer Friar's T, 
36 ‘Pees, with mischance and with mi-aventure *, Thus 
seyde our host,^ * and lat him telle his tale ’. c 1450 Merlin 
68 And she seide ‘ Mysauenture haue that it kepeth eny 
counseile’. 

3. Law. Homicide committed accidentally by a 
person in doing a lawful act, without any intention 
of hurt ; now chiefly in phr. homicide or death by 
misadventure. 

[c 1290 Brjtton (1865) I. ii. § 2 Cum nule felounie ou mes- 
auenturesoitavenue.] X509-J0 Act i Hen. Vlll, c, 7 Yf eny 
persone hathe happened to be slayne by myssavenire and 
not by no mannys Hande. 1581 W. Stafford Exam. Compl. 
iii. (1876) 85 A man that had trespassed the lawe of misad- 
uenture, 1596 Bacon Max. 4* Use Com, Law i. (1630) 30 
If diuers bee in danger of drowning by the casting away of 
some boate .. and one of them ^et to some plancke .. and 
another to save his life thrust him from it, whereby hee is 
drowned, this is neither se de/endendo nor by misaduen- 
ture, but iustifiable. 16x4 — Charge touching Duels 20 
For the case of misaduenture it selfe, there were Citties 
of refuge. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. iv. xiv. 182 Homi- 
cide per infortunium, or misadventure. Ibid., Where a 
parent is moderately correcting his child, a macter his 
servant or scholar, or an officer punishing a criminal, and 
happens to occasion his death, it is only misadventure. xSoo 
Addison's Rep, 8 Homicide hy misadventure is an unlawful 
killing by accident. 1903 Blcukw. Mag^, Dec. 772/1 Death 
by misaoventure in the ordinary execution of her duty. 

f Misadve'nture, v. Cbs,'"° [nonce-formation 
on It. (see quot.).] 

2611 Flosio, Misaueniurdre, to misaduenture. 

+ Misadvemtured, a. Obs.-'' [f. Misadven- 
ture sb. Cf. OF. mhaventuril\ Unfortunate. 

259* Shaks. Rom. 4* *yul. Prol. 7 (Qo.) Whose misaduen- 
tur’d pittious ouerthrowes, Doth with their death burie 
their Parents strife, 

Misadveuturous (miscldve’ntiurss), a. Also 
5 mysauentroua, [In the early quot. a. OF* 
t/iesaventureux; in the mod, instances f. Mis- 
adventure + -ous ] Unfortunate, unlucky. 

CX400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov, Lordsh. 114 Kepe ke fro 
vche mysauenirous man, >*s le.snyd of any membre. 
<2x693 (jrquhart's Rabelais \\r. xxii. 180 He was., so un- 
fortunately misadventrous in the Lot of his own Destiny, 
that [etc.]. 1742 C. Jarvis Don Quixote (1749) II. n. i. 104 
The obstinacy, with which he was bent upon the search 
of his misadventurous adventures. 18x7 Coleridge Biog. 
Lit. XX. (Bohn) 201 A few misadventurous attempts to trans- 
late the arts and sciences into verse. 2842 H. Taylor Ed- 
win the Fair iv. i. 180 Our misadventurous Synod. 

H ence Misadve’&tur ously adv . , by misadventure. 
163a Strafford^ in Browning Life (1891) 300, I am 
hartelysorrye for him and for myself too, that, .should thus 
misaduenturousely light vpon a man, that [etc.]. 

Udisadvi'ce. [Mis- ^ 4.] Wrong advice. 

2632 Sherwood, Misaduise, mesadvis. a 1684 Lf.ichton 
»8 Semt. vii. (1745) 1x3 When they are abused by Mis- 
advice and corrupt Counsel. 1775 Lord Chatham Sp. in 
Modern Ornior{l 8 ^^'\ -ji To rescue him from the misadvice 
of bis present Ministers. 

lilisadvi'se, z/. [Mis-i i.] 

+ 1 . refi. To take a wrong counsel; to act un- 
advisedly. Obs. 

[1370-80; see Misadvised.} C1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 
230, 1 sey nat this by wyve.s that ben wyse, But-if it be whan 
they hem misavyse. 1602 Warner Alb.^ Eng. Xi. ixvii. 
(1^)283 In making Loue vnmeant thou didst thy selfe but 
misaduise. 

2 . trans. To advise wrongly. 

<2x548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV, 8 b, Ruled and mts- 
avised by the evell. .councell of perverse.. persons. 1059 
in Rushw. Hist. Colt. I. 607 They accused John de^ Gaunt 
..and Lord Latimer, and Lord Nevil, f^ mi^dvising the 
King. 1679 Bedloe Narr. Popish Plot Ep., 1 o have home 
of their (Thief Friends thereabouts, that may mi^dvise 
Great Persons. 1727 in Bailcv yol. II. 1827 Poliak 
Course Time ix. (i86c^ 266 Nor failed to misadvise his 
future hope And faith, by false unkemded projmses. *849 
Grote Hist. Greece u. IvL (1862)7.91 He., had fatally mis- 
advised liis countrymen into making important cessions. 

Hence f Misadvising' (?///. a. absoi., ill-advised 
persons • or = Mis cz. + Advising vbl. sb.). 
a 146X Pol. Poems (Rolls) IL 2S3 ALx^y a wondurfullc 
dysgyzyng, By imprudent and myssavyzyng. 
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+ Mis-advi-sed, ///. 3 . Obs. [f.'prec. + -ed 1 
or f. Mi 3 1 2 + Advised.] Wrongly advised ; ill- 
advised ; injudicious. 

2370-80 XI Pains of Hell "lyj In O. E. Misc, 229 He ha}> 
ben muche mys-Auyset, Godus Comaundemens he haf> dis- 
pyset. 1400 in Roy» Hist» Lett. Hen. IV (Rolls) 1. 37 We 
•was nevere so mys avlsed to worch agayn the Kyng no hi.s 
lawes. c 1460 Play Sacram. C39 Voydeth from my syght & 
yt wyghtly flbr ye be mysse a vysed. 1469 In lot/i Rcj). 
Hist. MSS. Comm, App. v. 306 Affray made of purpose or 
"by mysse-advised men. »x5z9 Skelton iVare the Hauke 
22 To make complaynte Of such mysaduysed Parsons and 
dysgysed. 2590 Spknsek./^. Q. nt. ii- 9 Ye misavised beene 
t’upbrayd A gentle knight with so unknightly blame.^ 1643 
Prynne Sov. Potver Pari. ii. (ed. 2) 76 It would rest in the 
meere power. .of a wilfull or misadvised King. .to deprive 
the Kingdome of the. .use. .of Parliaments. 2780 pENTHAftt 
Princ. Morals (1789) ix, § 6 In such case the act may be said 
to be mis*advised. 

Hence f Misadvi'sedly adv., ill-advisedly, im- 
prudently j f Mlsadvi’sedness, the quality or con- 
dition of being misadvised. 

<2x548 HwhChron., Ediu. 7^(1550) 30 Lest it shoulde be 
laied to her charge, that she had doenany ihyng misaduisedly. 
1548 Udalu Erastn. Par. Luke lx. 85 If the teacher dooe 
not pre.sumpteouslye vsurp to hymself the gifte of learnyng 
.ne vndiscretely or mysaduisedly shewe foorth the same as 
though it wer of his owne. 1780 Bkntham Princ, Morals 
(1789) ix. § 16 In tlie case of w/7s*advisedness with respect to 
any circumstance. Ibid, § 17 Un-advisedness coupled with 
heedlessness, and mis.advisedness coupled with rashness 
correspond to the culpa sine dolo. 

+ Misadvi'sement. Ohs. =Misadvice. 

2594 Lodge IVounds CrV, JP". v. 14 b, These are verle 
indiscreet counsailes neighbor Poppey, and I will follow 
your misadui-'cment. 

tMlsaffext, w. Obs. [Mis-i i, 7 .] 

’ 1. iratts. To affect injuriously. 

2622 Burton Anal. Mel, i, i. in. i, Fracastonus .. calls 
those melancholy, whom abundance of.. black choler hath 
40 misaffected, that they become mad thence. 2650 Charle* 
TON7^<ir<2<7<;A‘M6o When the Palate is mlsaffected withpalne. 
2. To dislike. 

2586 Bacon Let. to Ld. Treas. Wks. xSao XII. 473 They 
[xc. objections] were delivered by men that did misaffect me. 
ti64x Milton Animadv. Postscr. 74 That peace which you 
have Mihecto so perversely misaffected. 

t Misaffexted, ///. a. Obs. [Partly f. prec. 
+ -ED partly f. Mis- 1 2 + Afeected. Cf. OF. 
mesafaitii evU-disposed.] 

1. Affected by illners or disease ; diseased. 

x63x Burton Anat. Mcl. i. iii. n. iv. (1651) 204 Such are 
for the most part mlsaffected and prone to this disease. 
*6^4 Phil, Trans. XVIH. 17 The Liver., which by some is 
amudged to be particuIarly..misa8Lected in this Distemper. 

2. Ill-disposed, disaffected. 

2633 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. (2634) xxi, 126 By how much 
more excellent any object is, by so much more is our weake 
^nse mis*affected in the hrst ap^^rehending of it. 2645 
Some Observations zXci ill Rhetorician to a mlsaffected and 
ignorant People may make this seem very odious. 

' Misaffextion. Now rare or Obs. [Mis-i 4 .] 
1. Perverted affection ; disaffection. 
i 6 zx Bp. Mountacu Diatribse 425 Your ill disposition, 
and mU-affection vnto him. 1635 J. Havward tr. BiendCs 
Banish'd Virg, 28 The raisaffections and dlsaffections of his 
sonnes. 2635 Bp, Hall C/;<2r. Man 41 How earthly and 
grosse with misaffections, 

2 Physical disorder; disease. 

2673 O. Walker Ednc. 71 Divers misaffections in the eyes, 
by Spectacles. x^zx-'^^Goods Study Med. (ed, 4) III. 398 
Flatulency or some other misaffection of the stomach. Ibid. 
401, IV. 44, 295, 524. 2847 Bushnell Chr. Nurture ir. i. 

(1861) 238 ’I'he seminal damages and misaffections derived 
from sinning ancestors. 

' t Misaffe ctionate, a. Obs.-'^ [Mis-i C.] 
Evil-disposed. 

.*533 More Let, to T. Croinwell\l\i^. 1428/2 Which condi- 
cion hath neuer growne . , of any obstinate minde or misse 
affeetjonate appetite. 

v. rare. [Mis-1 I.] trans. To 
affirm wrongly or falsely. 

(2x6x4 Donne Btaffa^aToc (1644) 37 They mis-affirme that 
this act aUvaies proceeds from desperation. 1649 hliLTON 
Likon. Pref., By onely remembring them the truth of what 
they themselves know to be heer mlssaffirmd. 

Misagree*, v. [Mis - 1 7 .] 

1. intr. To disagree. Now dial, 

*53® Palsgr. 636/2, 1 never wyst them misagre afore in my 
lyfe. a 154^ Wyatt Defence 264 If they misagree in words, 
.and not in substance, let us hear the words they vary 
in. 1847 Halliwell, Misagree, to disagree, 2875 Parish 
Sussex Gloss, s.v., I doant see how anyone can be off from 
misagreeing with these here people next door. 

2, To be inconsistent or out of harmony, 

2571 Golding Calvin on Ps. x. lo It wil not misagree 
that the s.ayd l.Tlantes and teethe should by a simiiitude be 
called strong souldyers, 

DMCisai, obs. form of Missay. 
misarnii V. rare, fMis-^ i.] To aim amiss. 
2590 Spenser 7^. Q , i. viii. 8 Missing the marke of his mis- 
aymed sight. 2692 Dryden Cleoinencs ii. ii. 2x My lan- 
guishing Regards Are like mis-aiming Arrows, lost in Air. 
2813 Scott Rokeby »V. xxii, Some tale, .of shaft mis-aimed. 
t Misallega'tion. [Mis- 14 .] A false 
allegation ; a misleading citation (of an authority). 

1633 Ktitle) A Discharge of Five Imputations or Mis- 
allegations. 2647 Jer. Taylor Lib. Proph. viii. 155 , 1 must 
consider, .themis-allegaiions ofScripture,iheirmconsequeni 
• deductions [etc.]. 

.tlVIisalle'^e, 2 ;. Obs. [Mis*^ i.] iratts. To 
■cite falsely as.supporiing one’s contention,. 


2566 Stapleton Ret. Untruths to yewell Ep.^*, What 
kinde is thereof Authors, that you haue not Corrupted, Mis- 
alleaged, False Translated, and Abused? 2625 Bp. Moun- 
TAGU A pp. Ctesar 399 If I have misalledged, falsified, or ebc 
misapplyed my Authors and Authority. 2642 J. Ball A nsiu, 
lo Can i. 10, X wonder if men doe not tremble thus to . , 
misalledge the holy scripture, a 2670 Hacket Cent. Serm, 
(1675) 323 The Devil did ’MiKallcdge the Psalm of David, 
because he gave it a sense repugnant to the text of Moses. 
. So Misalle'ged ppl. a., Misalle'ging vbl. sb. 

25.. in Slrype Ann. Ref (1709) 1. App. xi. 36 Excus- 
inge the mysalledginge of Words. 2620 Bp. Hall Hon. 
hlarr. Clergy l. ix, 53 Those two mis-allcdged Authors, 
to whom hee ascribes vs. 2629 H. Burton Truth's Tritnnph 
343 A mis-alledged place, or a mis-concciued allegation. 
(2x684 Leighton Expos. Creed \yks. (1859) 442/2 There 
shall ue no misalleging or mlsproving, or misjudging there. 

]V£isalli’auce« [f. Mw* ^4 + Alliance, after 
F, misalliance.^ An improper alliance, associa- 
tion, or union ; esp. in reference to marriage « 
Mesalliance. 

*. 1738 Warrurton Div. Legal, iir. ui, I. 350 The only 
Greek Masters he (jt*. Plato] followed, were Pythagoras 
and Socrates. .. This was a monstrous Ml'-alliance. 1755 
Chcsterf. In llPorld No. 114 IV. 84 Brutes .. never 
degenerate, except in cases of mis-alllances with their 
inferiors. 2762 Bp. Hurd Lett, Chivalry viii. 71 Their 
purpose was to ally, .the Gothic, and the classic unity ; the 
effect of which misalliance was to .. expose the nakedness 
of the Gothic. 1768 Woman of Honor II. 259 No remains 
of her former notions of mis-alliance. Interfere to lessen her 
present vexation. 1B39-40 W. Irving^ Chron. Wolfert's 
Roost rSg They would have considered their mares 

disgraced, and their whole .stud dishonoured by such a mis- 
alliance. 1840 TiiAcicnRAY Paris Sk.-lk, 1x872} 34 A 
grocer’s daughter would think she made a misalliance by 
marrying a painter. 1876 Meredith Reauch. Career III. 
viii. 138 He had no wish to meet his uncle, whose behaviour 
In contracting a misalliance, .appeared to him to call for the 
reverse of compliments. 

KEisally (misalai*), v. rare, [Mis-i i. Cf. F. 
misalHer ] trans. To ally or join inappropriately. 

2697 Vandruch PEsop I. II Ilorl, Sir, I keep my Chamber, 
and converse with my self ; *tis better being alone, than to 
mis-ally ones Conversation. 2796 Burke Let. to Noble Lord 
Wks. VIII. 52 They arc a misaUied and disparaged branch 
of the house of Nimrod, 2860 Vje.MOV.Cloister H. xxxvii, 
These beauties being misalUed to homely features, had 
turned her head. 

t Misaxswer, sb. Obs. [Mis- 1 4 .] 

1. A wrong answer. 

2496 Dives ff Pauper (W, de W.) v. xix, 222/2 Yf a cletke 
erre in answerynge and by his mys ansvvcrc folovved man- 
slaughter. 

2. Failure to correspond to requirements, 

26x4 Bp. Hall Contempt.^ O, T. vi, 256 Hee that after 
the misse-answete of the one talent, would not trust the 
euill seruant with a second. 

■ + Misa'ixswer, ». Obs. [Mis-' i.] irons. To 
give a wrong or perverse answer to (a person). 

c 2^00 Rule St, Benet 24 Yef ani man askis hir ohte bat es 
a-gain resun, sho sal noht..mis-ancewer bam- a 2450 Knt, 
<fc La Tour xviu. 26 AUe women that ben grctheried and 
misansueringe her husbonde.s. 253S Horxin usum Sarnm 
15s I haue synned,.whan I haue mysanswered myn ciien 
chrysten reioysynge. 

Misantlxrope (mi’sienbr^up). Forms : a. 6-7 
misantropos, 7 misauthropos, pi, -thropi. /3. 7 
misanthrop, 8 -tbrope, [ad. Gr, /itadvSpoiffoy 
(adj,), f. /ifirCo)- (^t(T€iv to hate) + dyOpwiros man. 
Cf. F. misanlhrope (Rabelais), 

The Stressing of the CJreek form in the 17th c. was 
a'nthroPos.\ 

A hater of mankind; a man-hater; one who 
distrusts men and avoids their society*. 


a. *563 .A. Neville in Googe’s Eglogs (.Arb.) 23 Defye 
them all. n'-aavQfuouot, and squynteyd Monsters ryght They 
are, 2579-80 North Plutarch (1595) 171 Timon, surnamed 
Misanthropusi^d, MisaniroposX 2607 Shaks. Timon 
1v.iii.53. 2613 Bacoh E ss., Goodness (Arb.) 205 AfisanihroPh 
that make it their Practise, to bring Men, to the bough. 
x6za T. James Jesuits Downefall 5 Nether Zoilus, Aris- 
tarchus, Timon, or other Misanthropes. 2678 Skadvycll 
Timon v, 74 Hce’U ne’r return ; he truly is Alisanthropos. 

1683 D. A, Art Converse 55 A misanthrop in such a 
measure that can praise nothing that is praise worthy. 
a 2745 Swift On Death Dr. S. Wks. 1752 VII, 254 Alas, 
poor Dean 1 his only Scope Was to be held a Misanthrope. 
X794 Sullivan Vieio Nat. 10 It is said, that the most 
religious men are in genera! the most infle.\ib]e misanthrope.'?. 
1849 Macaulay TfixA Eng, ii, 1. 169 III as he [w/z. Charles II] 
thought of his species, he never became a misanthrope, 
b. Used as adj. — next. 

X757 Mrs, Griffith Lett. Henry * Frances (1767) II. 129 
My philosophy is neither of the cynic or misanlhrope kind. 
*875 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) III. 79 The finer .. natures .. 
may become misanthrope and philanthrope by turns. 
Sl^isautliropic (mis^nl)r(7*pik), a, [f,. prec, 
+ -ic. Cf. F, inisanthropiqzte,'\ Pertaining to, 
resembling, or characteristic of, a misanthrope; 
characterized by misanthropy; m.nn-hating. 

X762 Biogr. Diet. XL 65 [Swift’s epitaph] shews a most 
unhapi>y misanihropic.state of mind. 28x2 Byron Ch. Har. 
i. Ixx.xiv, He. .view'd them not with misanthropic hale. 
1824 Scott St. Ronan’s v, A misanthropic recluse. x88i Med. 
Temp, JrnL XLVII. 163 Insomnia does not so much pro- 
duce special local affections asamiserable misanthropic slate. 
MisantlirO'pical, a, fFormed as prec. : see 
-ICAU] = prec. . 

x62x T. Granger Expos. Reel. iv. 9 An illustration of the 
tunnies of Misanihropicall couetousnesNC. 1751 S.mollett 
Per. Pic. (1779) II. Ixxi. 259 His disposition was altogether 
misanthropical. 1842 Macaulay .fir., (1850) 604 


[ He had thrown down his pen in misanthropical de5pair 
x86a C. Knight Pass. Working Life II. 51 No deseriioii 
"of old friends rendered me misanthropical. 

b. absol, (See Do v. i \ j.) 

' *836-7 Dickens SE Bos., Characters i. Old fellows. .uho 
.. do the misanthropical in chambers, taking great deligbt 
in thinking themselves unhappy. 

Hence Uilisantliro picaUy adv. 

2834 H. Miller Scenes ijr Leg. xvi. (1857) 243 MUanlhro. 
pically accumulating into one gloomy heap all that is terrible 
in the judgments of God. 2864 [F,W. Robinson] (T/a/Z/r II. 
283 He thought, a little misanthropically, it did not matter. 

misanthropist (misos-njjrJpht). [f. Gr.pru^ 

dv^pcuir-OS MiSANTHROPB -f -IST,] «MI3AN1UU0PE. 

Todd, S.V. Alisanthrope, says ‘ It is now usual to say inis , 
anthropist But this form is now very rare, 

2656, Blount Glossogr,, Misanthropist, he that hates 
the company cf men. 2792 Cumberland Observer Iko. 133 

V, 130 Passages, .where he [rc. Menanderl speaks in the 
character of a mi.<anthropist. 2876 L. Stephen Eng. Th, 
iZih C, II. XII. iv, 372 The sturdy moralist had a hearty 
dislike for the misanthropist. 

Hence Iilisa’nthropism *= Misakthbopy. 

2832^ Fraseds Mag. V. 535 Parading an ullra-misan. 
thri^ism, and complaining of a morbidand melancholy mind. 

misauthropize (misce'nprdfpsiz), v. [f. Gr. 
liXadvepojTT-os Misanthrope + -ize.] 

1. intr. To be a misanlhrope ; to hate mankind, 

’2846 Blackxv. Mag. LIX. 169/1 Misanthropizing under 

the pangs of grief or unrequited love. 1849 Kingsley 
Misc. (1859I II, 264 What a place forsome * gloom-pampcred 
man ' to sit and misanthropize. 2892 F. M. SVithOu Primer 
on Broxvniug 190 Abandoning the world to misanihropUe 
in a distant solitude. 

2. trans, (in quot. absol.) To cause to be mis- 
anthropic. 

2838 F. W. Rooertson Let. in Brooke Ldfe <5- Lett, 20 All 
that has grieved and disappointed and misanthropised ulll 
be fully explained. 

Misanthropy (misie-nlirtfpi). [ad. Gr. lu- 
aavSpunta, {. ptaavBpavos MISANTHROPE. Cf. F. 
inisanihropie (i 6 th c.).] Hatred of mankind ; the 
character, nature, or condition of a misanthrope. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Alisanthropie, an baling of 
men. 2725 Swift Let, to Pope 29 SepL, Upon ihii. great 
foundation of Misanthropy, (tho' not in Timon’s manner) 
the whole building of my Travels is erected. 1780 Harris 
Philol, Enq, Wks, (1841) 538 Bad opinions of mankind 
naturally lead us to misanthropy. 2828 Macaulay Ess., 

Hallam{xZio)’j^ Misanihropj/isnot the temper, whichquali- 

lies a man to act in great anair.s, or to judge of them. 18^ 

W. R. Alceb SoUt. Nat. ^ Alan iiu 123 Misanthropy. .will 
be found almo.st alway.s to be the revenge we lake on man- 
kind for fancied wrongs It ha.s inflicted on us. 

]VIisantoiir, obs. form of Misaunteb. 
Misantropos : see Misanthrope. 
t Misapai'd,///. a. (pseudo-ar-r/i.) Obs. [Mis-l 
2 .] ? Discontented. (Cf. Misp.vy.) ■ 

1614 J. Davies Eel, in Browne Sheph, Fife G 3 b.TIiou.. 
Who whilom no enchesoa could fore-haile ; And caitiue- 
courage nerc made misapaid. 

Misappea'r, v, rare-^^, [Mis-^ i.] intr. To 
appear erroneously. 

ct 26x4 Donne Bia6avaTos (1648) 253 If any small place of 
Scripture, mis-appeare to them to bee of Uic for Justifying 
any opinion of theirs. 

Misappea'rance. rare, [M 1 S-I 4 , 7.3 

1. Failure to appear, non-appearance. 

a 2683 ScRoccs C<7/(r/j-4T/ (1714) n6 If Judgment be given 
against the Tenant or Defendant as upon a Misappearance, 
because the principal Party does not appear. 

2. Appearance in a perverted form. 

1844 Emerson Ess. Ser. ti. i. 23 Certain priests.. appeared 
to the children. .like dead horses; and many the like mis- 
appearances. 

Misappella'tiou. [Mis-^ 4 .] The action 
of calling by a wrong name. 

z8i6 Bentha.m Chrestoniathia Wks. 1843 VIII. 77 Of the 
act of misappellation thus committed, now then observe the 
consequence. 1885 Laxu Times LXXIX. 438/1 Partly in 
consequence of its misappellation. .the Bill escaped much 
observation. 

t Misappli'ably, adv, Obs. [f- Misapply + 
-ABLY.] bo that one's remarks can be misapplied, 
a 2631 Donne (1651) 28 In which I know I speak not 
dangerously nor misappliably to you. 

Mi^sapplica'tion. [Mis- ^ 4 .] The action 
of misapplying; often us^ of misappropriation 
of funds (f occas. absol. in that sense). 

2607 Beaum. & Fl. Woman-Hater i. iii, Hee brings me 
informations, ..which with his malitious misapplication, hee 
hopes will seeme dangerous. x68i Y\j<\)S.\. Ateih. Grace u 
II He may seem to..tast some sweetness in the delicious 
promises, .of the Gospel by ami'^application of them to him' 
self. 1704 Ld. Tweeddale m Lond.Gas. No. A^nlz The Mis- 
applications of.. Funds. 1722 Dc Foe Col. Jack (1840) in 
Having been charged with some misapplications, [hej was 
obliged lo lake shelter in England, 1864 Pusey Da/iirf 
(1S76) 113 The mi'?application of the ancient Symbol. 180$ 
Law Times LXXIX. 7/* The plaintiff specified one mis- 
application of a sum of 1902 Greenough& K1TTRCDG& 
Words ^ Their Ways 217 Language develops by the feli- 
citous misapplication of words. 

Misapply (misapDi-), z'- [Mis - 1 i.J trans. 
To apply to a wrong person or object ; to make a 
wrong application of. 

*57* CoLoxsG Calvin ou^ Ps. Ixix, 29 Such a one (rr, 
manner of speech] as is not misapplyed too our small capacities 
1592 Shaks. & 7 »l> «• “>• =* Venue it selfe turnes 

vice being misapplied. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. 1. i Idol- 
aters, who, from misapplying that undeniable Truth of God's- 
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MISBEGIN. 


MISAPPRECIATE. 

teing in every ihing, made every thing to be their God« 
1698 Collier fmittoy. Single iv. 145 Thus ihe Marks of 
Honour,and Infamy are rtiisapplyed.^ 17H G. Hickcs ytyo 
Treat. (1847) II. 377 The presbyterlans have abused and 
mtsapplied this doctrine, 1743 Young Nt. Tk, ti. 274 She 
.'.notes each moment misapply’d. 1783 Miss Burney Cecilia 
IV. VI, His-phrases are almost always ridiculous or misapplied. 
X784 CowpER Task HI. 402 Misapplying his unskilful 
strength, 1825 Cobbetp Rides 123 These enclosures 
and buildings are a waste; they are means misapplied. 
3863 H. Fawcett Pol. Peon. iii. -\iv. (1876) 476 Capital may 
be misapplied and wasted. 

adsol. X732 Porn Frol. Sal. 30X Who reads, but with a 
lust to misapply. 

' Hence Misapplie'd ppl. a., Misapplying vhl. 
sb. Also Misappli'er, one who misapplies, 

.fz45o Misapplj’lng; see Misoispense.] 1587 Golding Z?.? 
jl/tjrNay cx.vxiiii. (1592) 547 His nii'^applying. .of hys skil. 
1639 H. Burton Truths Triumph 59 Their mis-applyed 
philosophicall diuinity. 1699 Colljer Def. Short yictu 84 
Unfair Citing and Misapplying. 373S Carte Oruioude II. 
369 The Misappliers of his revenue. 1903 Blackio. Mag, 
Oct. 535/t He thumps it with the same misapplied vigour. 

Misappre'ciate, I*. [Mis-i i,] tram. Ha 
fail to appreciate rightly; to make a wrong 
estimate of. 

1828 De Quincey Wks. (1859) XI. 54 The real value ofhis 
speech was never at any time misappreciated by the judi- 
cious, 1865 D. hlAssoN Rec. Brit. Philos. 271 Unappreci- 
ated or misappreciated because of their higher nature. 

Mi'Sapprecia'tion. [Mis - 1 4.] Erroneous 
estimation or valuation. 

1854 Faber Groivth in Holiness (1872) xi. 178 Want of 
sympathy with contemplation leads to a misappreciation of 
austerity, x868 Nettleship iirr. Bro-.uniitg i, 19 The 
lovers fail by reason of their mistresses’ misappreciation. 

Misappre'ciative, [Mis-i 6.] Not 

properly appreciative. 

1866 Lowell Carlyle Prose Wks. (tSgo) II. iii A man 
may look . . on an heroic master, with the eyes of a valet, as 
misappreciaiive certainly, though not so ignoble. 

Uilrsapprelxe'nd, [Mis-i i.] tram. To 
apprehend wrongly ; not to understand rightly ; to 
attach a wrong meaning to. f Also, with acc. and 
inf., to suppose erroneously (that . .). 

a 1653 Binning Sernt. (1845) 567 All our Mischief proceeds 
from thi?, that we Misapprehend and Mistake th.2t which we 
would gladly have, ax66x Fuller Worthies, Wiltsh. (1662) 
III. »55 Country. People who live far off in our Land misappre- 
hend them (distanced more then 13 miles) to be near together. 
273$ ATTERnURY Serm. 1 . ix, 323 Here is a Law, attended 
with none of the'>e Inconveniences ; the gro5se.st JSIinds can 
scarce misapprehend it. 2836 Sir B, Brodic Psychol. Ing. 
1 . ii. 6x Let me not be misapprehended as giving our 
knowledge for more than It Is actually worth. 1873 Jowett 
Plato fed. 2) 111 . 318, I do not think that 1 misapprehend 
your meaning. 

absol. 2658 T. Wall Character Enemies Ch. 42 To mis- 
apprehend, denotes a man. Tts head-strong perslstance 
that degrades him Into a Beast. 

- Hence Misapprehe'nded ppl, a,, Misappre- 
he'nding vbl, sb. Also Misapprehe'xidltigly 
Oilv., through misapprehension. 

' 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. iv. (1686) to Fallacious 
foundation*;, and misapprehended mediums. 2665 Glanvill 
’Scepsis Sci. xiii. 72 Mi^•app^ehended, or ill-compounded 
phantasmas. 2703 Sir G. Kneller in Pepys' Diary VI. 
237 , 1 ask your pardon for Misapprehending. 1863 F. Hall' 
Hindu Philos. Syst. 16 Unless a man ioentjfies himself, 
misapprehendingly, with his body. x886 Nezu York Sck. 
yrnl, XXXI. 259 The most misapprehended word in all 
modern educational literature is the word, * method’. 

misappreEe'nsible, <7- ran-'^. [Mis-i6.] 
Capable of being misapprehended. 

X829 Bentham yusticeffCod. /’tf///. p. xiii, A determinate 
and never misapprehensible. .standard of reference. 

DiECvsapprelie'nsioii. [Mia-14.] The action 
of misapprehending or condition of being misap- 
prehended ; the misunderstanding of the meaning 
of anything. 

2629 H. Burton TruilCs Triumph 312 Hi.s eyes are not 
dazeled . . by a mls-apprehension and mis-application of the 
true light. 1663 Boyle Occas, Rejl. v. vi. (1848) 317 IHe) 
commanded the Fidlcrsto be thrust out of his Seraglio, upon 
a mis-apprehension that they were playing, when they were 
but tuning. 2737 Berkeley App. to Querist § 163 Wks. 
1B71 III. 537 Whether such difference in opinion be not an 
effect of misapprehension. x86o Tyndall G/rtc/Vrf ii. xiv. 
304 An opinion, founded on a grave misapprehension. 2883 
Laio Rep. 29 Chanc. Diy. 545 The Vice-Chancellor there 
was under a misapprehension. 

ISdi sapprehe'usive, <s. [Mis - 1 6.] Apt to 
misapprehend. Hence Misapprebemsively adv.j 
through misapprehension ; Misapprehe’&siva- 
aess, the quality of being misapprehensive. 

• 2646 H. Lawrence Comm, .f- War xu. Angels 120 Because 
men are either insincere and unfailhfull, ormisapprehen^cive 
and darke. 1863 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 142 The 
good and evil works of the misapprehensive^ man serve 
to fetter him- Ibid. 246 The soul . . when it is misappre- 
hensively viewed as a reflexion. 2869 Browning Ring 4- 
Bk. IX. 1526 Gently, O mother, judge men— who<e mistake 
Is in the mere misapprehensiveness ! x88o J. W, Sheker 
Conjuror's Dau. 130 Henry had been always dull and mis- 
apprehensivc. 

MisapprO‘priate, tr. rare. [Mis-l 7.] In- 
appropriate. Hence Misappro'priately adv. 

c i83x Sir H. Halford in W. Munk Life (1895) 83 The 
disease, -misappjopriately called cholera morbus. 1897 
‘Smeaton Smollett x. 135 Her misappropriate use of the 
language of that circle is most felicitously rendered. 


Iffisappro'priate, [Mis-i i.] trans. To 
appropriate to wrong uses; chiefly, to apply dis- 
honestly to one’s own use (money belonging to 
another). 

2857 Toulmin Smith Parish 1^5 A part of what had been 
wrongfully misappropriated being restored. 2887 Times 
10 .Oct, 3/3 The prisoner. .had been in the habit oC mis- 
appropriating fees which he received. 

Mrsappropria'tion. [Mis-i 4.] Appro- 
piiation to wrong uses. 

2794 Burke Sp. agst. W. Hastings Wks. 1827 VIII. 367 
Another class of women, who suffered by the violent mis- 
appropriation of the revenues of the Nabob. 2847-54 in 
Webster, i860 Worcester cites Ch. Ob. 

Misard, obs, form of Miser sb, 

Sdisaritie, variant of Miserity. 

. Misarra‘iiged,/* 7 - pple. and ppl. a. [Mis- 1 2.] 
Wrongly arranged. 

2848 DeQuincey GoldsmithVlV.^ 1857 VI. 232 To unsettle 
false verdicts, to recombine niisarranged circumstances, and 
to explain anew misinterpreted facts. 1873 Siceat P, PI. 
in. 143 note, 77, 78. Mlsarnanged in all the, copies. 

. Misarra'ngement- [Misri 4.] Bad or 
wrong arrangement. 

2784 pOWPRR Task V. Ill Here glitt'ring turrets rise, 
upbearing high (Fantastic mharrangemeni) on the roof 
Large growth [etc.). 2832 Southey Hist. Penins. War 
III. 37 By a misarrangement arising from mere inattention, 
they had been served.. with meat on a meagre day. 2^7 
Skeat Chaucerian .J- other Pieces p. H. That the Trinity 
]\IS. agrees with the Harieian as to mi^a^rangement of the 
subject-matter. 

lliisarray (misar/**). [Afis- 1 4.] — Disarray. 

1810 Scott Lady of L. v. xxvii. Then uproar wild and 
misarray Marr’d the fair form of festal day. 

Misassi'gn, z'. [Mis-I 1.] tram. To 
assign erroneously. 

1660 Boyle Hevj Exp. Ph^s. Meeh. iL 38 We have not 
mis-assign’d the cause of this Phsenomenon. 18^9 A. B. 
Grosart in T. HomelCs Poems p. x noiOf Wood misassigns 
Abp- Parker’s verse-Psaltcr to bim- 
Misauater (misg ntw) Obs. exc. north, dial. 
Also 3'4 -aunture, -auntre, -antour, 4 -awen- 
toure, 5 -anter, -awnter. [Contracted form of 
misa'uenture (see Misadventure). Cf. Mis- 
BANTER.] « Misadventure. 

2397 Glouc. (Ro11s)4i 87 Alasalas J)ou wrecche mon, woch 
mesaunture A|> ybrojt in to his stede. c 1330 Artk. «y 
Merl. 6180 (K6lbing)pepainerasiarfwiJ>misaniour. c\yj\ 
Chaucer Troylus i. 766 If I wiste what she were For whom 
that thee al this mtsaunter ayleth. c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints \ 
xix. iChristojbre) 4 ^t {;aim ne may ony mysawenloure fal , 
iiacday. 2405 Lay Folks Mass.Bk, 6$ That god saue ihaim 
fra al missaunters. c 2440 Promp, Parv 339/x Mysawnter, 
or xi\yiC)\ty^..infortumuM, 2876 Whitby Ctoss.^ Mis- 
annter, a misadventure. ‘ Ful o* mishaps an misauniers 

Miaaventeur, -ovir, -ur(e: obs. ff. Misad- 
venture, 

•tlttisaveTi v, Obs, [Mis-J r.] zntr. To 
speak erroneously. 

2613 Sylvester fob Triumph, iv. 215 And let the pru- 
dent mark. .That void of knowledge, Job hath misaverr’d. 

lilisawa'rd, v. rare. £MIS-I i.] trans. To 
award wrongly. So Misawa'rding vbt. sb. 

nz63S Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 226 Mibawarding of 
Processe, 2887 M. Brown Amm, Alkaloids 6 Here an 
honour seems to have been somewhat misawarded. 

IKEisbapti’ze, S'. [Mis-ii.] 

1 . trans. To misname, miscall. 

2610 Markham itfaslerp. i. xv. The vnskiirull Farrier 
..doth euer mls-baptise the name of the horses inhrmicy. 
2623 F, Markham Bk, Honour lu ix. § 9 To haue kept all 
the Rules of proportion. .would.. have. .misbaptized my 
Title by turning an Epistle into a tedious discourse. 

2 . To baptize wrongly.^ 

2619 Keats H. Slephen 1. ii. 33 A fierce demon, ’noinled 
safe from wounds. And misbaplizcd with a Christian name. 

t lyiisbeaT, v. Obs. [f. Mis-l i + Bearzi.I] 

1 . rejl. To misbehave or misconduct oneself. 

C-Z300 Behet 1248 Ic ne mi^te do bit for nothing ihej he 
him hadde misboie. 01386 Chaucer f 911 Yehave 

inysbore yow, and trespassed unto me. c 2400 Maundev. 
(1839) xii. 13s ^if ony of here Wyfes mysberen hem a^enst 
hire Husbonde. 2496 Dives 4 r Pauper (W. de W.i iv, 
xxiv. igxA Yf they mysberelbem, ther patrons may depryue 
them of iher benefyee. 1503 Ord, Crysten Men iW. de W. 
15061 IV. xxi, Yf he..raysbere hym unto the sacramentes, 

2 . ' See Misborn. 

Hence i* Misbea ring///, <r,, iU-behaved, 
a 2400 in Hampole's Wks. (1896) I. 159 j’at noon schulde 
be proude ne mysberynge a^ens oheie. 

t MisbeaTing, vil. si. [Mis-i 3.] a. 

? Wrongful bearing, b. Misconduct. 

C2330 R. Brunne Chron. (xSzo) 336 Dan Waryn he les , 
tounes he held With wrong he mad a res & misberyng 
of scheld (Langtoft Re ctlez et viles perdist par Cescit\. 
c 2449 PECocKi?rpr. v. xv. 564 Al tbis..rouleandmys bering 
and vniust ch.'ilenging and blamyng. 

Misbecome vroisbfkt;*m^,tt. [Mis-liJ trans. 

To fail to become; to suit ill; to be unsuitable or 
unbecoming to. 

1330 Palscr. 637/x It mysbecometh, as a garment mys- 
becometh one, or any other comunj^cion, or other be- 
havour. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v, ii. 100 Speake..What 
I haue done, that misbecame my place. 1624 Wotton 
A f chit, in Relig, (1671' 33 R Frank light can mis-become no 
^Edifice whaieuer. 2638 Bp. Wilkins New Worldw, (1707I 
39 An Opinion ahogetberinisbecomingaPhiJosophcr. 2749 
Fielding Tom Jones xv. vi. Nothing could misbecome me 
more, than to- presume to give any hint to one of your 


great understanding. 1835 Macaulay Hist, Eng. xiv, III^ 
464 He declined no drudgery, .provided only that it were 
such drudgery as did not misbecome an honest man. 1889 
Swinburne B. Jonson 108 Such sweeping denunciation of 
all contemporary poetry as would not have misbecome the 
utterance of incarnate envy. 

Ulislieco'iuing, Pfl. a. [f. prec. + -ING 2 , or 
f. Mia - 1 2 + Becoming ppl. a.] Not becoming, 
unbecoming, unsuitable, uiifiuing. 

i6xx CoTCR.,/l/r«ea«/, ill-fitting, ilUsuiting, misbecoming, 
2634 Milton Comns 372 As that the single want of light 
and noise .. Could stir the constant mood of her calm 
thoughts, And put them into mis-becoming plight. 2652 
T. Stanley Poems 62 Cast off for shame ungentle maid 
That misbecoming joy thou v.earsU 2707 Norris Treat. 
Humility v,2i3PrideLsnever so odious and misbecoming as 
now. 1743 Fielding J. IPild ni. xiv, It is., very far from 
being an improper or misbecoming habitation. 1820 Scott 
Abbot xi, When a paroxysm of laughter has seized him at 
a misbecoming time and place. 

Misbeco’mingly, adv. [-ly -.] Unbe- 
comingly, unfittingly. 

. 1623 'Two Noble K. v. iii. (1634) 81 Those darkerhumonrs 
that Sticke misbecomingly on others, on them Live in faire 
dwelling. ^ 2633 J- Hayward tr. BioudCs Banish'd Pirg. 
180 He did it so misbecommingly..as made him loath- 
some to such as saw him^ act it. 2707 Norris Treat. 
Humility yn. 298 It makes it [jc. pride) sit.. still the more 
misbecomingly upon us. 

Misbeco'uiin^ess. [-ness.] The quality 
or condition of being misbecoming; also, in par- 
ticularized use, an unbecoming characteristic. 

1644 Dicbv Nat. Bodies xxviii. § 8 One great misbecoming- 
nesse he was apt to fall into, whiles he spoke : which was 
an vncertainiy in the tone ofhisvoyce. 2674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk^ <5* Sclv. Ep. Ded., 'Tis a misbecomingness to have 
a doing Philosophy set forth by a talking Philosopher, 
a 2704 Locke Notes Ephes. v. 3 Wks. 2714 III. 376 What 
indecency or misbecomingnessis it among Christians to name 
covetousness? 

t Misbe'de, v. Obs. Forms : r misb^odau, 
3-4 mis-, myabeode, 4 -bide, 4-5 -bede; pa. i, 

1 misb^ad, 4 •bed(e ; pa. pple. i misboden, 4 
n'yabode(n. [OE. inishiodan (= MDu. inisse- 
biedeity MLG. misse-, mUbeden, MHG. missebieteny 
ON. misbioda\ f. mis- Mis - 1 i + bjodatt (see Bid 
z'.i A).] trans. To ill-use, ill-treat; to injure, 
abuse. (In OE. with obj. in dative.) Also inb\ 
const, till, 

/7 97s Canons Edgar v. in ThorptLaws IL 244 Gif him 
£em3 man healice misboden bsbbe. a 2023 W ulfstan Horn, 
xxii. (18831 1 12 Dy lie misbeede cristenra manna snl; o 3 runi 
guiles to swyde. a 2222 0 . E. Chton. (Laud MS.) an. 1083 
He misbead his munecan on fela Hagan. 122230 Owl ^ 
Night. 1541 Me hire may so ofie mysbeode pat heo do wile 
hire owe neode. c 2330 K. Brunne Chron. 1x810) X04 Whan 
Lowys herd )?at sawe, hat Roberd was so dede, Ageyn right 
& lawe. tille Henry he mi'-bede. 2362 Langl. P, PI, A. 
vti. 45 And mis-beode [B. vi. 46mysbede] {>ou not hi bonde- 
men. 1:2386 Chaucer Knt.'s T, 52 Or who hath yow 
misboden, or offended ? 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IJI. 

225 Tbe peple of Rome made stryf as pough fsey were 
mysbode of the senatoures, ? a 2400 Morte A rth. 30S3 That 
no lele ligemane. .Sulde. .biernez myse-bide, that to h^ 
bur^he longede. 2496 Dives <5* Pauper (W. de W.) vii, 
xxvii. 3x8/2 Yf thou lene to my poore people, thou sbalt not 
therfore mysbede hym. 2846 Brockett C/wf. M C, Woids, 
Mis-boden, injured. [Quotes Chaucer.) 

tlffisbefa'll, v. Obs. [Mis-i i.] 

1 . tmpers. With dat. of the person affected : To 
happen unfortunately, turn out badly. 

a iz2$ Ancr, R .200 pe ueor6e [un^Ieauwe] is Gledschipe of 
his vuel : lauhwen oSer gabben,^if him mis-biueolIe[i 1 /ir. T. 
mis-times, C, misiimeS], 2390 Gower Cozz/T I. 57 Forelles, 
bot a man do so, Him may fulofte mysbefalle. c 2425 Eng. 
Cong. tret. 224/15 Thegh hym yn thyke [= thylke] vyage 
mys byfelle. CZ430 Pilgr. Lyf Aianhode i. Ixix. (1869) 40, 

I wole telleyowhowitbifelofhem,andhowitmisbefelhem. 

2 . Of events : To happen unfortunately. Also 
in pp). adj. Misbefallen. 

1501 Troub, Raignc K, John (1611) 48 Deep sorrow 
throbbetb mis-befaln euents. 1645 Wither Vox Pacif 1x7 
Scarce a man Among A thousand, searcheth out those things 
Which mis-befall. 1648 W. Browne Polexander in. iv. 12S 
Something..is misbefalne Zelmatida. 

3 . Of persons: To come to harm. 

c 2430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. Ivi. (i86g) 203 Wherefore 
so lightlicbe fallen hel nouht, ne so soone misbefallen. 

Misbege’t, t/. rare. [Mls -1 i.] trans. To 
beget unlawfully. 

c 1330 Artk. cf Merl. 1113 (Kolbing) pou art a cursed Hr^Ti 
M isbijelen o^aines he lawe. 2390 Gower Coitf. HI. 80 HU 
fader, which him mUbegat, He slouh. 2607 Shaks. Tinion 
in. V. 29 Which [quarrelling) indeede Is Valour mi-.-begot, 
and came into the world, When Sects, and Faction.s were 
newly home, i860 Reade Cloister ^ H. H. 363 Buss the 
old folk and thank them for misbegetting of thee. 

tMisbege*t, ppl. cl. and sb. Also 3 -bi^ita, 

4 -bigete, -bi3et9, -beyete, 5 begeten. [f. 
Mis -1 3 + be^etipn, ME. pa. pple. of Beget v.'\ 

— Misbegotten, 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9S7 Lesie It heodc out of kunde 
porj child mis bi ^ite [later MBS. mys bi gete, mis bi^ete]. 

X 3 -. Scityn .Sag. 1052 (W.) And of the child.. He segh hit 
was a mis-bcyeie. C1330 Artli. «V Merl, loax (Kolbing) 
pou mi'-bi^eten hing. pou hast ylowe a gret Icsing. <1x400 
Octouian 259 Thy mysbegeten chylderen t\vo. 

Misbegrn, I.] trans. To 

begin amiss or badly. So Misbegu n///. a. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. Ixxv. 461 By applying 
iheir minds 10 al wicked shifts for y* maintenance of y^ 
thing y» they had misbegun. 2587 — DcMornay xxiii. (1592; 


MISBBGOTTB3Sr, 


MISBIRTH, 


353 A. Song mistuned, or a Gambauld misbegun. 2864 
/.auie's last Urm iN.Y.) 9 AnoUier niia-beguti day. 

MisTjegO'tteu, PP^> and sb. Also mis- 
begot, pi IS- ‘ 2,J A. adj, 

1 . Unlawfully begotten ; illegitimate ; bastard. 
XS54 T. Martin Murr. Priests B iv, Those baue we seen 
to be the most gredy getters for their misbegotten heires. 
1503 Shaks. yohi'i. iv. 4 That niLsbegotien diuell Falcon- 
bridge. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1133 Where no 
other youthc'* do exercise but misbegotten bastards. 2700 
Drvden Fables, Ciuyras Myrrha 354 (1731) 236 Mean 
time the mis-begotten Infant grows. 1740 Fielding Tom 
Janes i iii, It goes against me to touch these misbegotten 
wretches, whom I don’t look upon as my fellow creatures. 
2789 Burns Frngm. inscr. to C. J, Fox 15 A sorry, poor, 
misoegot son of the Muses. i875”85 [see BJ. 
b. tramf, and Jig, 

*593 Shaks. Rich, Ily i. i. 33 In the deuoilon ofa subiects 
loue,., And free from other misbegotten hate. 2760 Lloyd 
Poems {1762) 97 When Falshood .stole them to disguise Her 
misbegotten brood of lies. 1820 Hazlitt Lect^Dram. Lit, 
55 Germany fiist broke the spell of mi>begotten fear. 2838 
Bushnell iVix/. «5- Supernal, xiii. (1864) 431 Our misbe- 
gotten opinions. 

2 Used as a term of opprobrium. 

2372 Golding Calvin on Ps, xxiv. 5 That misbegotten 
generation, whiche was proude of the only visour of their 
ceremonies. 2642 Milton CVn. Govt. iii. Wks. 1851 III. 110 
Some misbegotten thing, that.. vaunts and glories in her 
slolne plumes. 18x3 Byron To Moore 12 June, Murray, .has 
been cruelly cudgelledofmisbegoltenknaves. i838SoUTitBY 
Doctor cxxwW. (18481 346, I should never like to trust my 
precious limbs upon the back of such a misbegotten beast. 
2839 Bailey (1848) 18/r This dim, dwarfed, misbe- 

gotten sphere. 2886 Stevenson Dr. Jekyll loo There was 
something abnormal and misbegotten in the very essence of 
the creature. 

B. sb, A bastard ; also, as a term of abuse (cf. 
A. 2). Now only dial,^ in form misbegit, 

2346 Bale En^. Votaries 1. (1560) 2t b, Saint Cuthberl y’ 
great God of the North. .was a misbegotten also ^2330 
T. Inceleno Disob,ChildV:,\\^ What wordes haue we here, 
thou misbegotten ? 1875-86 IV. Somerset Gloss., Misbeyy>t, 
adj. and sb. Base bom ; a bastard. 2877 Holclerjiess 
Gloss.y Misbegot, a bastard. 

Misbehadden, Sc. form of Misbeholden. 
Misbelia've, [Mis i i.] 

I . and (later) intr. To behave wrongly ; to 
conduct oneself improperly. 

247s Rolls of Parlt. VI. 134/1 They never offended nor 
myshehaved theym in the mater of the compleynts. .sped- 
tied. 2530 Palscr. 636/2 You were to blame to my.sbehave 
you to nym so sore as you dyd. 2648 Art, Peace xxix, in 
Alilton IVhs. 1851 IV. 538 Such other Person or Persons., 
to be named and appointed in the place or places, of him or 
them, who shall so die or misbehave themselves. 2759 Frank- 
lin Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 462 The said mayor, by becoming 
a promoter and tin'^leader of such an Insult, had exceedingly 
misbehaved himself. 2754 Burn 289 The punish- 

ment of a servant misbehaving, is to be either by commit- 
ment to the house of correction, or [etc.1. x86o Emerson 
CoHd.Li/evi.<t^6i) 131 If we misbehave we suspect others, 
2872 Browning Hervi Riel vii, Not a ship that misbe- 
haves. 1884 Laio Times Ref XLIX. 775/2 The court can 
order cost.s to be paid by a trustee who has misbehaved. 
t2, Irans. i'o conduct or manage improperly. 
2340 Hvrde tr. Fives' Instr. Chr, IVom. (1592) O4 The 
naughtinesse of misbehaving her body. 

So Mi3t3eba*ving vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2431 Rolls 0/ Parlt. V. 216/1 Noyse and claymour of the 
seid mysbehavyngrenneth openly, Act x'z Hen.Vfl, 

c. 2 Perjurie and other divers ofTenNes and my.sbehavynges. 
2529 Act 21 Hen, Vlfl, c. 20 Bill or informacyon .agaynst 
any person for any mysbehavynge afore rehersed, c 1610 in 
Gulch Coll. Cur. II. 12 That all common women, and mis- 
behaving people . . withdraw themselves out of this Fair. 
2891 Sperta'or 7 Mar. 331/3 For the purpose of inflicting a 
sort of penance on a misbehaving clergyman's soul, 

tMisbellWed,/i//.a Ill-behaved. 

2592 Shaks Rout. ^ Jul. m. iii. 143 Like a misbehaved 
and sullen wench. 

^ IVEisbelia'vio'iU?. [Mis- ^ 4 ] Bad behaviour, 
improper conduct ; t an inslance of ihis. 

i^SSAtt 2 Hen. VII, c. i Bill or Information, .against 
any Person for any Misbehaviour afore rehearsed. 2523 
Act 4 Hen. VIJI, c. 19 § ii What so euer persone or per- 
sones do..cominytt eny mysbehavoure in eny maner wyse 
touchyng the premi>ses. 23x6 in Eng. Gilds 329 To., 
ponyscli all &uzh mysbyhauyors a id fauttes as haue be, or 
be novve, or scbalbe. 1674 Huevint Saul at Endor 207 An 
Officer.. who was cashiered for some Mis-behavior. 2723 
Steele Spe.i, No. 503 P x Tlie misbehaviour of people at 
church. 1705 Blackstone Comm. I. xvi. 442 The law does 
not hold the tie of nature to be dissolved by any misbe- 
haviour of the parent. 2855 Thackeray Netocomes Ixxv'n. 

II. 347 The just feelings of displeasure with which I could 
not but view his early disobedience and misbehaviour. 

MisbehoTAen, A*/ a. Akorf/a/.-b-^hoddeu, 
Sc. -oehid^djen. [ 1 . Mia- 1 2 + beholden, pa. ppie. 
of Behold v. The orig., meaning seems to have 
been improperly guarded, unguarded’; cf. OE. 
behealden cauiious.] Unbecoming, indiscreet ; dis- 
obliging : usually qualifying ivord. 

2600 T. Heywood ‘2nd Pt. Edsu. IV,\. ii. (1613) M i b, 
We .shew thee not one discontented looke, Nor render 
him one inisbeholden word. 1828 Craven Gloss. ;ed. 2) 
II. 294 Bud thou minds I nivver gav him another misbe- 
hodden word. 1837 Hogg Siege Roxb. iv. Tales 4- Sk. VI. 
105 The first side that lifts a .sword, or says a mis' ehadden 
word. 2869 Lonsdale Gloss., Misbehodden, disobliging, 
offensive. * I nivver gav her a misbehodden word 

tMisbelea’d, v. Obs. In 4 pa. ffle. mis- 
bilad. [Mis-l 1.] trans. To lead astray. 
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c 1320 Cast. Lave 428 Ac as a Mon mis-I-rad On vche balf 
he is mib-bilad. 

Misbelief (misb»l? 0 . [Mis- 1 4, 7.] 

1 . Erroneous or unorthodox religious belief; 
wrong faith ; heresy. 

a 122$ Leg. Kath. 2393 Lestc 3c eft wepen echeliche in 
helle..as schullen alle, buten ^ef forleten..ower mis- 
bileaue. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc, 3522 pc baithen men of 
inysbylyefe. 2377 Langl. P, PI, B. xv, 402 Mekometh in 
my.sbileuc men and wommen brou^tc. 2482 CaxtoN God- 
prey c. 252 Crete hate . hath ben bytwene the Turkes of 
thoryeiU and the Turkes of Egypt.. By cause they discorde 
in theyr creaunce and mysbyleuc, 2529 More Dyaloge 
r. Wks. i44y^a If thc^ woorship of yinages wer ydolatrie 
than y‘ churebe beleutng it to be lawful . . were in a misbe- 
lieue & in a deadly error. 2639 Laud Wks, (1849* ^1' ^ 
Perfidious mi.sbclief could not be welcome, or, rather, 
indeed, perfidious nusbeitevers or schismatics could not be 
welcome. 2670 Milton Hist, Eng.yP/A. 273S IL 61 Pauli- 
nas omitting no opportunity to win the King from mis- 
belief. 2829 Southey Sir T, More 1 1. 93 In producing 
superstition and mlhbeliefon one hand, and unbelief on the 
other. 2865 PusEV Truth Eng. Ch, 13 The authors ». did 
not speak out . . the unbelief or misbelief which they sug- 
gested, 2879 A.^W. Haddah A/osi. Succ. Ch. Efig. P* Vb 
[A doctrine] which the tendency of modern belief or mis- 
belief leads men to scorn as childish. 

2 . gen. Erroneous belief : false opinion emotion. 

0x386 CiiAUCCR Can. VeoM. T. 660 Ye shul ban no mys- 

bilecue Ne wrong conceite of me^ in youre Absence. 2387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 397 pis and o^cre suche lewed 
tales Englisshc men holdepbya my.*»byleve IL. increduli- 
tate\ haL hah fol longe t-dured. 2426 Lydc. De Guil. 

28623 And thynges that thovv doste obserue, Alle is but 
fibly and inyj*Dyicve. 1496 Dives 4- Pauper CH. de W.) i, 
xlv 87/1 They haue no suche fantasyc ne my.sbyleue in 
dremes. 25x3 Douglas AEneis x. xi. $6 Gif thou wenis that 
all the victory • . May be reduett and alterat clar agane, A 
mysbeleve thou fosteris all in vane. 1632 Baxter Itf, Bnpt. 
18 If they prevail to per.swade the people of the necessity of 
practice, in so doing they put on them both the misbelief and 
the mispracilce. 1905 Aihenseum 8 July 39/2 The mis- 
beliefs of bygone times. 

f 3 . Want of belief ; disbelief; incredulity. 

138. Wyclip Set. Wks. III. 108 God hardede Pharaois 
herte for h« mysbyleve pat he hadde to God. 2483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 213/1 O how thy moste beaule ha.st thou lost for 
thyn incredulyte and mysbylcu^ 2587 (ioLOiNG De Mornay 
vi.(i592)84 Simpledisirustsormisbcleefcsof the things which 
they vuderstand not. 2391 Trouh. Ratgne K.John ti6ii) 38 
The traitors breath, \Vhose periurte.. Beleaguers all the 
skic with mis-beleefe. ,^1649 Drumm. op Hawth. Poems 
Wks.(x7ti) 5i/t Mi.sbcHcfOfthe.se sad news. 2653 H.Morb 
Autid, Ath. 111. XVI. (1722) 242 A contemptuous mis- 
belief of such like Narrations concerning Spirits, and an 
endeavour of making them all ridiculous and incredible. 

II 4. All alleged term for a ‘ company’ of painters. 

2486 Bk. St. Albans f vij, A mtsbeleue of paynteris. 
Hence f Wlabelle'ffUl a,, unbelieving; fatis- 
belle’fuess, unbelief. 

C2320 Cast. Love 2428 ISaint) Thomas misbileuenesse, 
CX420 Wycli/'s Bible Ecclus. i. 36 Mysbileueful IixBz mys 
lecful, 2388 vnbileueful] to the dred of the Lord (Vulg. /Vi- 
cred'ibiiis timori Domint\. 

Ililisbelie've,^'. [Mis-i 1,7. Ci.O'^.mescrere, 
mod. micraire^ 

1 . inir. To believe amiss; to hold an erroneous, 
belief. Also with clause. 

2382 Wyclif Desit. i. 26 Mysbilcuynge (1388 vnbileueful, 
Vulg. increduli] to the word of the Lord cure God. a 142$ 
Cursor M. 28698 «Trin.) Thomas ., Slonde studfaste now 
herfore And mis btleue \othcrMSS, mistr(o^u] hou no more. 
1326 Pilgr,^ Per/. < W. de W. 1531) 190 Who so euer confesse 
. all y* articles of our fayth, saue onely one, Sc in that one 
do my.sbyleue, he is an hcreiyke. 2396 Spenser F. Q. iv. 
xiL 26 She .. comming to her sonne, gan first to scold And 
chyde at him that made her misbelieve. 2644 Milton 
Bucer on Div. Wks, 1851 IV, 335 The holy Spirit does not 
make the mis'beleevlng ofhim who departs, but the depart- 
ing of him who mis-beleevs, to be the just cau.se of freedom 
to the brother or sister, 1^7 Trapp Comm. John xx. 8 As 
Mary Magdalene had told them, so they mis-bclieved, that 
it (the Lord's body] was taken away to some other place. 

2 . trans. Not to believe ; to distrust (a person) ; 
to disbelieve (a thing). Obs. 

c 2430 Lovelich Merlin 1505 And Neuere j schal the Mis- 
beleve For non Man that owht can on he preve. 1633 
H. More Antid.Ath. i, ix. (1712) 26 If bare possibility may 
at all iniangle our as'vent..we cannot fully m.sbelieve the 
absurde.st Fable. 1^9 Burnet 39 Art. xv. 139 We find 
the same Zachary guilty of misbelieving the Message of the 
Angel to him. 1728 Bailey, To Misbelieve, to distrust. 

t Ktisbelie'ved, a. Obs. [f. Misbelief + 
-ED - ; or peril, f. Mis - 1 2 + Believed ppl. a, (cf. 
smooik-spoken')^ 

1 . Holding a wrong belief or false religion ; 
heretical; infidel, heathen. 

a 1225 St. Marker. i pe jet weren monie ma ben nu beon 
misbileuede men. 23.. Guy Warru. (A.) 3197 Sarrazins bat 
misbileued be. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rollsi IL 309 Hit 
was be manere of mysbeleued men (L. ethnicorum] forto 
kepe a dede body nyne dayes wib oute oignement. 2398 
— Barth. De P. R. xiii. ix. (Bodley MS.), {>is ryuer (Jordan] 
..departeb be conlrey of ri;t bcleued men fro be con trey 
of myskileued men. 1494 Fabyan Citron, i, ii. 9 Diana 
a Godde.s^e of mysbyleued people. 

ahsol. ^ rx330 Arth. ff Mcrl. 1900 (Kolbing) pus ended 
sir Fortiger, p.at misbileued. 2340 Ajenb, 252 pe bougres 
and be mishylefdc. 

2. Unbelieving, incredulous. 

^ *374 Chaucer Troy/us iil 838 O thou wikkid serpent 
Jelosye ! Thow mysbylevid, envyous folye. i 

HXisBelie'ver. [Mis-i 5,J One -who holds 
a false or unorthodox belief; a heretic or infidel, i 


1470-85 Malory Arthur xiir. xiv. 631 The other wty 
betokeneth the way of synners and of mysbyleuers. leii 
Barclay Sh^p 0/ Folys (1570) 298 Of these misbeleuere 
more 10 write or tell.. It were but foly. 1596 Shaks, 
Merck, V. i. iii. 1x2 You call me misbe!eeuer..An(i spti 
vpon my lewish gaberdine. 2652 C Cartwright Cert 
Retig, I. 214 Though Ih-o^estants have done liiile.. to con- 
vert nicer Infidels, yet in the other kinde, viz. m convertin'’ 
mis-bclievers they have done much. 2728 Morgan Aldtn 

I. vi. iBo In the very first Encounter, .with the Misbelievers 
Sheikh Abdallah . . was hurried into the other World. x8>q 
WoRDSw. Armenian Lady's Love xx. Innocent, and meek, 
and good, Though with misbelievers bred. 1W7 Freeman 
Norm, Cpnq, (2877) I. vL 465 Roger, .sought. .10 wage war- 
fare against the misbeliever. 2868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch, 
Eng. I. 525 The correction of misbelievers was originally 
part of the ordinary jurisdiction of every bishop. 

Misbelie’ving, 4*. [M1S-I3.] Misbelief. 
1340 Ayenb. 134 And berof byej> y-come alle be mancres 
of cresye and of misbeleuinge. 2644 [see Misbelieve i], 
*737 J- WiLLisoN Ajfl, Man's Companion vii. iv. (17^4) 240 
Wnat is it but a Misbelieving of God ? 

Blisbelie'ving,///. a. [M13-1 2.] Holding 
a false belief ; heretical, unorthodox. 

2330 Artlu ^ Merl. 5982 (KOlbing) pe misbileueand 
paiem starf. 2340 Ayenb. 69 pQ bougres and be mysby- 
leuindc. 1470-85 Malory Arthur v. x. 178, 1 aduysc .. to 
make vs redy to mete with these sarasyns and mysbyleuyn^ 
men. 2585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iv. xxxvl 
160 b. The righteous ludgements of God towards the mis- 
belecuing. 2642 Rogers Naaman 577 A misbelieving 
Turke or lew. 2692 Dryden K. Arthur i, Wks. 1702 II. 
491 Lift high thy ihund'ring arm, let every blow Dash out 
a mis-believing Briton’s Brains. x8i6 Southey PotCs 
Pilgr, L 3 When Martel . . fVom the yoke Of misbelieving 
Mecca saved the West. 2873 B. Gregory Holy Cath. Ck. 
XV. 161 Each denominational church has the right ..of 
excommunicating, .mi^believing members. 

trans/. 1847 De Quincev Sp. Mil. Nun Postscr., IVks. 
2854 ifl. 96 Confessions that, .were absolutely mobbed and 
hustled by a gangof misbelieving (/, e. miscreant) critics. 
Hence Misbeliewiugly incredulously. 
x88a Miss Braodon ML Rop’al J. iii. ga He would have 
shrugged his shoulders misbelievingly. 

t lU[isbelo've, z'- Obs, rare. £Mis-ii, 7.] 

1 . trans To love amiss. 

2624 Sylvester Pari. Verities Royall 272 Wks. (Grosart) 

II. 127 Tb’ one loves not, th' other mis-beloves What best 
to fear, and least presume behooves. 

2 . Not lo love; to hate. 

2^5 Raynold Byrth Maukynde Prol. Cvl, By this reason 
phisitlans and cbyrurgians wyves shold greatly be abhorryd 
and mysbeloued of theyr husbandes. 

Misbesee'm, v, [Mis - 1 i.] = Misbecomk. 
(In lyih c. freq. in the pres, pple. with an obj,)^ 
2598 Bp. Hall Sat, Posiscr., One tbinkes it misbeseeming 
the Author because a Poem, another vnlawfull in it selfe 
because a Saiyre. ^ 2627 Hakewill (1630) X04 Neither 
can this action misbeseeme the wortninesse of so glorious 
a peece. 2773 Steevens Shaks, Wks,, Ham. ni. li. notf. 
Nor .. would it much misbe.seem us to remember .. that 
we likewise are men. 2884 j. Payne xoox Nights IX. 336 
ExampKs of Mohammedan Icrvour .. that would not have 
misbeseemed the strictest epochs of religious enthusiasm. . 

IVCis'besee'iiiing, ppU a, « Misbecoming. 
c x6io Beaum. & Fl. ^lilaster tv, (2622) 48 Goe sell ^ose 
misbeseeming cloathes thou wearesL a 2677 Barkow 
(1810) II. 244 To condescend to such a ml^beseeIning em- 
ployment. .as the washing of bis disciple’s feeL 

IDIisbestoW’, 2'. [Mia-ii.j To bestow 

wrongly or improperly. 

2532 More Confut, Tindale Wks. 355/2 To bestowe hU 
witie. aboutsome better busines ihenTindallmissbestoweth 
it now. 2583 CoLDiNG Calvin on Dent, xxxv._2c6 If yce 
complayne of that lime as though it were misbesiowed. 
2642 Milton Atiimadv. iv. 65 The misbestowed wealth 
which they were cheated of. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(1811) IV. viL 40 All his compliments are misbesiowed. 
1815 Southey Roderick xxiv. 247 Oh, for a month Of that 
waste life which millions misbestow. 2842 Fr. A. Kemble 
Rcc, Later Life \yZZ2) II. 148 This is the way that fool 
Fortune misbestows her favours. 

So Misbestowal, wrong bestowal. 
a 2866 J. Grote Moral Ideas (1876) 133 The misbestowal 
of love ..does of course do much harm. 

t Misbethrnlr, z'. Ofa. [M:s-i i.] nfl.asA 
pass. To think amiss: a. to be mistaken; b. to 
have wrong thoughts. 

e X275in O. E, Misc, 45 Peter po onswerede .. Neuer er 
ich hyne ne yseyh h“ ert mys-by-|>ouht. 13.. Sir Beues 
(A.) 55 pe leuedi hire mU-be*|?oU3le And mecheajen P® 
she wrou3te. ^2380 Sir Ferumb. $^2$ He begat- -i Thar- 
for ert how mys-byhojte, To procury hym to slee. 

+ 3 iS/IisbDti*cle,zi. 06 s. [Mis-^i.] hnpers.^^^ 

inlr . ~ Misbefall i, 2. ; 

^1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11833 Y trowe hei 
schul 3it mis-byiide ffor her couetise & her pryde. C1400 
Laud Troy Bk. 6734 Alas, that euere him mys-be-lid ! 
C2430 Syr Gener, (Roxb.) 5480 If his help be my guyde, 
Neuer shal I mUbeiid. 

Misbeyete : see Misbeget///. a. 
tMisbihe-de,®. Obs. [Mis-i i.] pass. To 
be misguided. 

23.. C/tildk. 7irf«f438pospeken hismaistresgrel: Josep, 
hou art mis bi bed, , ^ . . » -i 

Misbi-rth. rare. [Mis- 1 4. Cf. OE. misbprd.^ 


Abortion. ... 

>48-60 Hexham, Een Misbaert,..R Misbirth,. .or an 
ortive, 2833 Carlyle Misc. Ess., CagUostro (1888) V. 83 
e everlastin"' Pit had opened itself and from its still blacker 
om had issued, .all manner of shapeless misbirths. 2887 
Stokes tr. Tripartite Life Pairitk (Rolls) 207 No chil- 

r_ t-t-.K.. >«cra<4 tn h.» Ivnrn trt r'nrfhz-nn. 
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MISCABBY.: 


’I' UislsO'det Obs, [Representing 0E.*;;/7J- 
bod^ corresp. to misbiodan Misbede: cf. Bode 
f^.2] Wrong, offence, 

cx*oo Trin, Coll, Horn, 79 He. .Jje ne jjoleS and forbereS 
noht a misbode, cizos Lav. ixc> 95 Al Rotne he fordude 
burh his muchele misbode. ^ 16x3 R. Cawdrry Table Alph.^ 
Misbode^ wrong. [Hence in later Diets.] 

BCisbo'de, rare^^^ [Mis*^i.] To 

forebode ^something evil), 
x6a6 in Cosids Cory, (Surtees) i. 89 My only desire to be 
with you ..is to knowe what you must not or dare not 
write, for I misbode some great matter. 

So Misbo ding vbb sb and ppL a, 
ai6s9 Bp. Browhrig Serm. (1674) I. ii. 33^ [He] forbids 
four sorts of Characters to be set upon a Signet, as mis* 
boding Characters. 1739 Lillo Arden 0/ Feversham V, 
Her misboding sorrow for bis absence Has almost made 
her frantic. 1819 Lincard Hisl, l£t/g: II. xii. 69 With a 
misboding heart he obeyed the summons. 1825 /5/rf. VI, 
iv. 259 The misbodings of fanaticisnu 

Ittisboden, pa. pple. of Misbede. 

Ittisboril (misbpun), fl. [Mis- 1 2 .] 

1. Prematurely born ; abortive. Hence, deformed 
or mis-shapen from birth. 

cxooo Sojc. Leechd. I. 228 Gif cild misboren sy. £1230 
Hall Afeid. 34 3if hit is misborn . . & wont eni of his Umen. 
1382 Wycuk I Cor, XV. 8 At the laste of alle, he was seyn 
and to me, as to a mysborn child [Vulg. iaim^uam abor- 
tivo], 1390 Gower Con/". I. 192 A povere child . . in the 
name Of tbllke which is so misbore We toke. 1496 Dives 
4r Pauper (W. de W.) vi. iii. 234/1 They that be mysborn 
moost comonly they haue an harde ende. 1570 Levins 
Manip, ftlysborne, obortiuus [sic]. x6oo Surfcet 

CounUie Farme vii. xi. 817 It must either be tran'<planted, 
or else it woulde prooue out of course like a misborne thing. 
1605 Camdem Rent., Languages xg That which the Latines 
call Abortus, ,,\)\^'^ [the Anglo*Saxons1 called Miss-borne. 

2. Born of unlawful union ; hence, base-bom. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. vl. 42 Ah ! misbom Elfe, In evill 

houre thy foes thee hither sent, 1624 Bp, Mountacu Gagg 
204 Thou Lyer, and misborne Elfe of the^ Father of lies. 
a 1641 — Acls ^ Alojt. (1642) ^35 The mis-begotten, and 
mis-born changeling of an hereticall father. xyxS Motteux 
Quix. (1733) 1. Z08 He wou*d not be allowM to be a lawful 
ICnight; but a Mis-born Intruder. 

fSlIisbrey'de. Obs, Also-braydo. 

+ breyde. Braid sb, Cf. OE misbrSden * dis- 
tortum*. pa. pple. o{ *misbr^sdau (see Braid z;.!), 
also ON. misbri^i trespass.] Offence, misdeed. 

2303 R. Brunne Han il, Synne 349a 5yf a man haue mysdo 
or seyde. And men hym blame for [lat mysbreyde. c 1380 
Sir Ferumb, 1037 Maugree haue bou for by foul mysbrayde. 

SCisca'lculate, v. [Mis-I i.] trans. To 
calculate, compute, or reckon wrongly. 

xyos Arbuthnot Coins, etc. (1727) 112 There may be In 
such a multitude of pas^ges several misquoted, misinter- 
preted, and miscalculated. 1788 Burns Let, \j Dec., You 
miscalculate matters widely, when you forbid my waiting 
on you, lest it should hurt my worldly concerns, 183d 
THiAi.wALLl7>’/rr^ II. xiL 155 They probably miscalculated 
the effects of the public success. X873 Bosw. Smith Car- 
t/iage 394 Or was 11 that Hannibal miscalculated the dis- 
tance. .of the route which he chose? 
b. absol. or intr. 

Collier £s«. ATor, Subj, it. (1709) 39 To look for so 
obliging a World as this comes to, ts to mNcalculate ex- 
tremely. 1840 Macaulay Fss,, Clive (1854) 531/2 The con- 
spirators found that they had miscalculated. Z&5 Atlantic 
Alonthly LXXVI. 68 They had evidently miscalculated 
about my departure. 

Hence MiscaToulating///. a. 

1851 r. Taylor IVesley 4 Alethodism 205 An ill-judging 
weakness, a mi^calcuUtlng caution. 

SXi-scalcula'tion. [Mis-i 4 .] Wrong or 
faulty calculation or reckoning, 

1720 Biblioth. Bibl. 1. 73 Their want of Intercalations, and 
their miscalculations of Eclipses. 2858 J. Martjneau .SV;///. 
Christ, 320 The miscalculation of one age is checked by 
that of a succeeding ; oppo.>ite errors cancel each other. 
1903 Morley Life Gladstone 111. viii. ix. 146 Events show 
this to have been the capital miscalculation. 

iffiscalculator. [Mis- 15 .] One who makes 
miscalculations. 

2873 Hamerton IniclL.Lipevf, ii. 153 Let us not think 
loo coniempluously of the miscalculalors of time. 

MCiscailCniisikgT),!/. AlsoSmiscal. [Mis-'i.] 
1. trans. To call by a wrong name; to give a 
wrong name to ; to misname. Often with eompl. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxviii. (1495* 936 A 
vessell wyth fowre fete is myscallyd Trisilis. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, 1. hi. 263 Cau, Call it a lrauell that thou tak’st for 
pleasure. BuL My heart will sigh, when I mi^call it so, 
Which findes it an inforced Pilgrimage. 1650 J. Hall 
/Vmrf/c?.W49 Suppose you miscallhappinesse content. 1697 
T. Brown Dispensary 11. Wks. 1709 HI. 11. 80 Lest I should 
mis-call you, and not give you your right Title. 174a 
Richardson Pamela III. 185 That violent Passion which 
WQ mad'youn'i Feiiows are apt tomiscal Love, 2796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. I. 216 The Partridge of New England is the 
Pheasant of Pennsylvania, but is mis-called in both places. 
x8x2 H. 6 c J. Smith Rej. Addr., Theatre 14^ No room for 
standing, miscall’d standing room. 182a T.' L. Peacock 
Alaid Marian xii. 165 No one shall miscall a forester. He 
whoc.alis Robin Robert of Huntingdon. .or. .Marian Ma- 
tilda b'itzwaier [etc.1. a 2853 Robertson Lect, rV Addr. ii. 
(*858) 59 One of those miserable publications miscalled re- 
ligious. 1886 Gurney, etc. Phantasms 0/ Living II. a His 
..explanation.. depended on his miscalling his experience, 
and referring it to the class of dreams. 

b. To roisre.'id, mispronounce, dial, 

2853 Cadenheao BonAccort/ios (E.D D.) Woe to iheloun 
that a>yord wad misca*. x866 Gregor Baftffsh. Gloss., Aliscal 
..(2) To read imperfectly. 188s Miss YoNCsZarfr * Lanes 
VOL. VI. 


Langley iv. 146 He no sooner opened his mouth to read 
than half-a-duzen hands were held out, in token that he had 
mUcalled a word. 

2. To call by a bad name; to call (a person) 
names ; to revile, abuse, malign. Now dial, 

CX449 Pecock Repr. V, XV. 563 Thei not oonli scornen it 
[rc. Uie sacrament of the altar], but thei haaten it, mys callen 
it bi foule names. 1596 Spenser F. Q, iv. viii. 24 Whom 
she [rc. Slander] with leasings lewdly did miscall .And 
wickedly backbite. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 124 
They deserved to be .punished, for so miscalling and re- 
viling him. ^ 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Aled, (1656J ii. § 4 
By opprobrious Epithets wc miscall each other. X725 Ram- 
say Gentle Sheph, 1. i, Sbe..Misca*d me first, then bade me 
hound my dog. 1789 Burns Capt. Grose's Peregr. x, 
Whae’er o’ thee shall ill suppose, They sair misca’ thee. 
x866 Readr G, Gaunt (ed. 2) II. xvi, 313, 1 can’t bear any 
man ou earth to miscall her but myself. 1^2 Routledge^s 
Fv. Boy's Atm, 6/a Here’s Kathleen and Susy been mis- 
callin’ me dreadful. 

Hence Misca lling vbl. sb, ' Also Mlsca'ller. 
1690 Locke Hum, Und. iv. iv. § 9 Miscalling of any of 
those Ideas.. hinders not, but that we may have certain.. 
Knowledge of their several Agreements and Disagreements. 
x8x6 Scott xii, A' the slights and taunts that hurt 

ane's spirit mair nor downright misca’mg. z866 Gregor 
Banffsh, Gloss'., Alisca'er, one who reads imperfectly ; as, 

* He’s an unco* misca’er fin he reads *. 1884 A. A. Putnam 
10 I-’rr. Police Judge xvli. 171 The miscalled threw a 
clothes-pin and hit the miscaller somewhere. 
HdCisca’lled,/;^/. a. [Mis-ia.] Wrongly named. 
i 322 ~ 24 Good’sS/udy Afed. fed. A HI. 269 In those cases of 
miscalled cataracts. 2838 Dickens A’rV//. AYrX*. vi, Let mis- 
called philosophers tell us what they will. 2904 Q. Rett, 
Oct. 467 The nyraces— the miscalled coneys of Scripture. 

Zhliscauter (miska*nti>i). nort/t, dial, [var. of 
Misaunteb, of obscure origin; cf. Mishanter.] 
Misadventure, mishap. 

xySr Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss. (E.D.S.'_j AJiscanter, a 
misadventure. 1808 J. Stacc Apparition vii. ii8o8> 75 <3ft 
by miscanter this way led, The nighted traveller’s seen, A 
frightful ghalst. 28^ Lonsdale Gloss,, Aliscanter, misad- 
venture. 1878 Cunibtd, Gloss., Miscatxler,..adeita\,Tddtiap, 
t IkSisCa’petZ/. Obs, [app. f. Mis- 1 1 + ScABE v.] 

1. i?itr. To have a mishap, come to grief. 

X377 Lancl. P. pi. B. X. 283 (MS. Rawl.) Archa del mes- 
kapud and ely brak his nekke. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch, iv. 
in Ashm. (1:652) 49 Use one manner of Vessell in Matter and 
in Shape, Beware of Commlxtion that nothing miscape 
{several Ashm. AISS, have mlshappe]. 

2. trans. To escape (a person) sinfully. 

•t ^535 Fisher Spirit, Consol, Wk.s. (1876) 350 Many deeds, 
words, and thoughtes, miscaped me in my 1^. 

Miscarriage (misikaeTedj). fMis-* 4 .] 

1 1. Misconduct, misbehaviour. Obs. 
x6x8 Sir H. Mountacu in Buccleuch AISS, (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 253. I have received. .the note that Imports the 
miscarriage of the new Justice of Peace. It was very inso- 
lent, if the information be true. 1645 in Essex (Mass.) 
Antiquarian (1^41 VIII. 6 Wife of Mr. Samuel Hall fined 
for miscarriage tn word'i against the constable of Salsbery. 
2682 Wood Life 17 June (O.H.S.) III. 22 The chancellor's 
letters for regulating the rudeness and mbcarriag of the 
Masters in Convocation. 

fb. An instance of this; an error of conduct; 
a misdemeanour, misdeed. Obs. 

1635 Bp. Hall Char. Alan 34 Miscarlages of children, , 
mUcasuaiiies, unquietnes.se [etc.). 1647 Trapp Comm. 1 

jlas. ii. 7 A sad thing that a Heathen should see such 
hellish miscarriages among ChrisLs followers. 1649 Roberts 
Clavis Bibl. 337 His {se. Job’s], .irreverent mivcarriagcs 
against God under his afilicuons. 2710 Norris Chr. Pi^ud, 
vi. 2S8 As to the personal Miscarriages of the Minister, 
our prudent Christian will not for these dis^teem hi.s Office. 
X749 Fielding Tom Jones viii. xi. The miscarriages of 
my former life. X76o-7a H. Brooke Fool 0/ Qttal. (1792) 
111. 232 Many mlNcamages and woful defaults are recorded 
of tiaul, as a man, yet, as a king, he was held perfect in the 
eyes of the people. 1829 Scott Rob Roy Inlrod. (1865) 
495/1 (Theyl conducted themselves with sUch loyalty, .to 
his Majesty, as might justly wipe off all memory of former 
miscarriages. 

2. (A person’s) mismanagement or maladmini- 
stration (of a business) ; ill-success, failure (of an 
enterprise, etc.). Now rare 
1651-2 Sir E. Nicholas in AT. Papers {Camden) 1. 286 The 
tnLcarriage of the business in the Downs was not inferior to 
any treason that I have heard of. 1674 Baher's Chron. (an. 
1625) 453/2 He excused himself, laying a great part of the 
miscarriace on the stubbornness of the Earl of Essex. 2706 
De Foe Jure Divino p. v. Some People, who are too apt to 
make Miscomstruction, watch for my Miscarriage, a 27x5 
Burnet Timei\T2tA 1.251 He did not wonder at the mis- 

carriage of the late King’s counsels. 1800 Chron. in Asiat, 
Ann. Reg. III. 113 aXhesagneiousand intrepid commander, 
to whom success and mi-carriage. .are now alike indifferent. 
1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 431 'ITie miscarriage 
of one crop only, .w'ould. .involve him in ruin. 

b. An instance of this; a failure; a blunder, 
mistake. Now rare exc. as in e. 

2614 R. 6AiLUE..9n/a;r 3 Whenahard piece of worke is put 
in the hand of an Apprentice for the first a.s.say of his skill, 
the beholders are justly afraid for a miscarriage In his young 
and inexperienced hand. 2650 [see Carriage zol ^ 2667-8 
Marvell Ctirr. Wks.‘iGrosart) II. 234 That the division of 
the Fleet was a miscarriage. 2714 Garth Di spent, v. 'ei 7) 

61 YourCuves . aloud you tell. But wisely your Miscarriages 
conceal. 2824 Travers Dis. Eye (ed. 3) 338, I have now 
adverted to the principal miscamagesof theoperation. 2834 
RIacaulay Ess., Pitt (18501 300/2 An inquiry into the circum- 
stance which had produced the miscarnage of the preceding 
year. 

•f* c. Mishap, disaster. Obs, 

2725 De Foe Foy.rouud IVorld (1840) 46 If I should 
meet with any.. miscarriage in the voyage, 2776 Johnson 


Let. Airs, TVinrA'i Apr., His wife died at last, and before she- 
was buried he was seized by a fever, and is now goin^ to the- 
grave. Such miscarriages, .fill histories and tragedi^. • 
td. All uidoftunate lapse (////<7,i. Obs. 

2734 H. Walpole Lett. (1846) III. 76 The chimney-pieces, 
except one little mi:>carriage into total Ionic.. are all of a 
good King James the First Gothic. 

e. Miscarriage of justice : a failure of a court to 
attain the ends of justice, 

2875 Act 38-9 Vici. c. 77 Order xxxix, Unless in the 
opinion of the Court, .some substantial wrong or miscarriage 
has been, .occasioned in the trial of the action. ,1878 Pkeic 
in Coniemp, Rev. XXXII. 105 In cases where the defendant 
is poor or ill-dcfended, there is often positive miscarriage of 
justice. 1882 Skkjt. Ballantink Exper, vL 160 In both. 
through no fault of the judge, there was a miscarriage of 
justice. i8gt Daily News 5 Feb. 7/2 It was submitted., 
to their lordships that there had been a miscarriage, and 
that the order of reference should be revoked. 

3. Untimely delivery (of a woman) : usually taken 
as synonymous with abortion = expulsion of the. 
feetus before the twenty^ei^hth week of pregnancy.' 

Some pathologists have sought to establish a distinction 
between abortion and miscarriage (see quot. 1822), but this 
is not generally recognized. 

\66zGrkwut B ills Alort. v. 38 Miscarriages and Abortions. 
W20-2X Swift frxtL to Stella 15 Feb., I dined at Sir John 
Germain’s, and found lady Betty but just recovered of 
a .miscarriage. 1754-64 Smellie Alidwif II. 67 She had 
eight children, besides two miscarriages. 2822 Good Sttidy 
Aled. IV. 276 If the exclusion (of the foetus] lake place 
within six weeks after conception, it is. u.sually called Mis- 
carriage; if between six weeks and six months, Abortion; 
if during any part of the last three months before the com- 
pletion of the natural term, Premature Labour. 

/ig. 2683 Crowne Darius 11. Dram. Wks. (1874) III. 398 
They who poorly fell Were embrios,and miscarriages of war. 

4. Tne failure (of a letter, etc.) to reach its destin- 
ation. 


1650 Ld. Beauchamp In Nicholas Papers (Camden' 1. 179, 1 
have been very unfortunate in the mi.scarryage of your former 
addresses. 2670 Blount Law Diet. s.v. Dw/Arn/, A second 
Letter written and sent to ibe same party and purpose, as a 
former, for fear of a miscarriage of the first,.. is called a 
Duplicat. 2877 RAYWo/iD Statist. Alines Afmiug 172' 
The miscarriage of a paper by Mr. Alexander Trippel 
prevents me from presenting, .some further note.s. 2^3 
W. M. Thomas Lett. Lady Al. Aloniagu U» Contents 

р. vi, Miscarriage of letters. 

6. F ailure to cany or convey properly. 

286a ^Shirley’ (J. Skelton) Nugae Crii. iv. 195 Public 
carriers must carry the public safely, or take the conse- 
quences ; and neither a voluntary, nor an extorted consent, 
will relieve them from the legal results of mis-carriage. 

t Misca'rriagea'ble, a. Obs. rau-K [f. 
prec. + -ABLE.J Liable to be led astray. 

a 1656 Br. Hall Rem. IPks. (x66o) ^18 Why should we be 
more mls-carriageable by such poxsibilities.-iban others? 

tlffisca’rried,///. t?. Obs, [f. Miscariul -i- 
•ZD ^ ] Gone nstray. 

2656 Sir R. Browne in Nicholas Prt/rrx (Camden) III. 
285 The subject of that my miscarried letter, .was that [etc.], 
t Misca'yrier, Obs.rare'^K [f. next + -Eui.] 
A seducer, be|»uiler. (See Miscarry v, 7 .) 

1596 Noruen Progr. Pietie (2847) *7^ Turning our hearts 
from our Maker, we become one tn consent with our mis- 

с. Trrier. 

Miscarry (misikaeTi),!/. [Mis-^ i. Cf. OF. 
meskaricr to go from the right path.] 
f 1, intr. To come to harm, misfortune, or de- 
struction ; to perish ; (of a person) to meet with 
one’s death; (of an inanimate object, e.g. a ship) 
to be lost or destroyed. Obs, 
a 2340 Hampoi.e Psalter xxxvi. 23 Bot weriand lil him 
sal niyskary [Vulg. maledicentes auiem ei disperibunt\. 
CX386 Chaucer Pro! 515 He .. dwelte at huom, and, 
'kepie wcl his folde, So- that the wolf ne made it nat mis- 
curie. 2444 Rolls of Parlt, V. 114/1 So that there myght 
neither Clusters of Grapes, ne hole Grapes .entre .. into 
the Vessels, yat myght cause yat Wyne after that to re- 
boille or myscare. 2447 BoKenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 142 
And that noon hous where were hyr passyonarye Wyih feer 
ner lyhinyng shuld never myskarye. 1526 Pilgr. Petf, 
(W. de W, 2531) 22 b, Not one of them all miscaryed, 
but were all safe and sounde. c 2550 R. Bicston Bay/e 
Fortune B iv. But yet he must regarde, for drede his welth 
miscary. 25M J. Hooker Hist. Irel. in HolinshedW. 92/1 
Intbisconfiict, Patrike Fitzsimons, with diuerse other good 
housholders,miscaried. i6oz R. Johnson Kingd.e,- Commwl 
(2603) 63 Tlie great ships bringing come from Siria and Egipt 
. .doe seldome miscarrie. a 2604 H Anmer Chron. Irel. (1809) 
372 [He] shortly after miscarried at Athlone, by the fall 
of a Turret 26^ Sir W. Temple Let. to AVw^Wks. 2732 
If. 58 If we had miscarried, your Majesty' had lost an honest 
diligent Captain and sixteen poor Seamen. i737 [S. 
Berincton] G. di Lucca's Aleut. (1738 126 He left the 
Government .. of all to his eldest Son in case he should 
miscarry. 1749 R. James Diss. Fevers (ed, 2) 3 Many 
Patients miscarry even under this Treatment, perhaps more 
than recover. 

f b. pass, in the same sense. Obs. 

2387-8 T. UsK Test. Love 11. iv. (Skeat) L 106, 1 had routhe 

to sene thee miscaried. 1470-85 MALORV/lr//i»r'xii.iv. 599, 

I am sore ashamed that I haue ben thu.s mys<»ryed, for I am 
bannyssbed oute of the Countrey of Logrys lor euer. 2565 
Act 8 Elie. c. 23 § t Divers Shyppes..haye by the lacke of 
suche Markes of late ycresben myscaried pery.sneaand lost 
in the Sea. 1605 Shaks. Uar v. n s Our Si..ters man u 

cert.ainely miscarried. i6si-66EMLOR>tms/’arlJi^n.{t6j6) 

S3t Learning that his first Ambassadors. . were miscarried, 
be employed others. 

t 2. intr. anri To go wrong or astray; to 
behave amiss, do wrong ; to misbehave- Obs. 
c 1^5 Aletr Horn. 222 Lat thou noht this child miscary-c. 
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ijS. Wyclif Si!. /KXrj. III. 38 pou^ pat it myskarie whanne 
it comep to age, pe childheed pci inoun save. xS5* LyndE' 
SAY Inter!. Autd Matter Wife n Maister, quhairto sowld 
i my self miskary» Qubair X, as preisli-s may >\vyve and 
nevir inary? 1632 Lithcow Trav. vin. 348 ITheyl may not 
marry, and yet may mis-carry themselues In all abhomina- 
tions. 1649 Roberts Ciavis Bib!. 368 Solomon more mis- 
carrying in that [xc. prosperity] then Job in this [xc. adver- 
sity). 1732 Akipjir. H. § soWks. 1871 IL 92 

Crates.. having had a son miscarry at X^ndon, by the con- 
versation of a minute philosopher. 

3. in!r. Of a person : To fail in one’s purpose 
or object ; to be unsuccessful. 

x6z2 T. Taylor Contm . Titusii . 12 Many men are crossed 
and miscarrie in their outward estate, because they are 
vngodly persons. 1642 Fuller Hoiy *5* Prof . SP iv. iii. 
252 HereWolsey miscarried in the Masterpieceofhis policy. 
17XX Addisoh Sped, No. 35 p i Among all kinds of writing, 
there \s none in which Authors arc more apt to mi-scarry 
than in Works of Humour. 1815 W. H. Ireland ScribbUo - 
mania 261 Good luck; without which, it is odds but he 
miscarries in his suit 1841-4 Emerson Ess,^SeIfRcIiance 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 32 If our young men miscarry in their first 
catcrprlfcs they lose all heart. 1875 ^Imne Hid . Inst . 
ix. 256 If you sue for a bull, you will miscarry if you de- 
scribe him as a bull, 
b, const, of. 

1781 CowpER Cotv. 372 We dare not risk them fxtf. our 
talents) into public view, Lest they miscarry of. what seems 
theirdue. 1832 .-V-W. Fonblanque Eug. underi Adininistr. 
(1837) II. 259 He has.. pitiably miscarried of his object. 

4 . Of a business, design, etc. : To go wrong; to 
come to nought; to be a failure; to prove un- 
successful or abortive. + Also pass, 

1607 Shaks. Cor. I. i. 270 What miscarries Shall be the 
Generals fault, 1639 Fuller ir. -\lv. (1840) 112 
When a great action mtscarrieth, the blame mu.st be 
laid on some. 1654 Marq. Ormonde in Nkhotas^ Papers 
(Camden) 11.142 It is ordinary when abusinesismiscaryed 
to blame the way.s taken to effect it, 1726 Swipt Guliwer iv. 
vii. If they find their Project hath miscarried, they return 
Home. 1827 HallamCmx/. //:xAiv.ii876) 1. 2x2 Asimilar 
proposition m the session of 1601 seems to have miscarried 
in the (Ammons. 1893 J. Strong Netu Era's^i Motive 
miscarries if method is wrong. 

t b. Of plants, seeds, etc. : To be abortive or 
unproductive ; to fail. Also transf Obs. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. i. 1x4 My Lady goes to kill 
homes, hut if thou marrie, Hang me by the necke, if 
homes that yeare miscarrie. a 1682 Sir T. Browne Trads 
(1683) 77 [A plant] not subject to miscarry in Flowers and 
Blossonies. 1707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) II. 124 The worst 
Enemies to this Plant area sort of Flea that fastens upon 
its Shoots, and makes it miscarry. 1740 Tull Horse-Hoeing 
Husb. 251 In other Parts of the same Fields, where a much 
less Number of Seeds had miacatried, the Crop was less. 

6 . To be delivered prematurely of a child ; to 
have a miscarriage, (t In first quot. passive.) 

x§27 Andrew Brunswyke's Disiyll, Wafers CW] b, Women 
wbicne be myscaryd of the mydwyfe in the byrine of her 
chylde. i$6o Daus tr. SUtdane's Comm. xi3b, She had 
dyverse tymes mis-caried^ of chylde. 1662 Graunt Bilis 
Mort. V. 37 The Question is, Whether Teeming-women died, 
or fled, or mlscariiedt <117x5 Burnet Own Time (1766) 
1. 244 she had once miscarried of a child. 1786 J. Hunter 
Treat, l^en. Dis. (1810) vti 11. i. 433 The mother, .miscarried 
of her third child at the end of nve months. 1822-34 Good's 
Study RIed. ed. 4) IV. 171 The case of a lady, .who had 
miscarried of a fetus under three months old. 

Jis- *7** Vo?zLei. to f. C.5 Dec., Wks. <1737)89 You have 
prqv’d your self more tender ofanother’s embryo’s, than the 
fondest mothers are of their own, for you have preserv’d 
every thing that I miscarry’d of. 1805 Moore To Lady 
H— viiij .\nd some lay-in of full-grown wit. While others of 
a pun miscarried. 

fb. Said of the child. Obs. 

1597 Shaks. a Hen. 10 If the Child I now go with, 

do miscarrie. Ibid. 15 But I would the Fruite of her Wombe 
might miscarry. 

6 . inlr. Of a letter, etc. : To fail to reach its 
proper destination ; to get into wrong hands, 

16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII^wi. ii. 30 The Cardinals Letters to 
the Pope miscarried, And came to ih’eye o’ th’ King. 1710 
Swift Jrnt. to Stella 26 Sept., ^ly penny-post letter, I 
suppose, miscarried : 1 will write another.- a 1839 Praeo 
Poems (1864) II. lo Has the last pipe of hock miscarried? 
1842 Borrow in Spain xxxv, 1 .supposed, .that my 

letter had miscarried. i856 Crump Banking v. 101 If 
a bill miscarry— unless payable lo * bearer ’—the unlawful 
possessor can neither acquire nor convey any title thereto, 
b. pass, in the same sense. ? Obs. 

1665 J. SiRYPEin Z.e-//. Z.rV. (Camden) 1B3, I. .think 
my Tuesday letter was miscarried, because no Answer to it. 
1786 Jefferson Writ. U859) H. 16 If my letter of advice is 
miscanied. 

+ 7. irons. To cause (a person) to go wrong ; to 
lead astray; to mislead, delude, seduce. Obs. 

c 1450 Cast. Persev. 2348 in Macro Plays (1904) 147 Who- 
so wyl schryuyn hym of his synnys all, he puuylh 
bretbel to mykyl myschefe, Maukynde he Vat mv^skaryed. 
* 5*3 Douglas fineis 11. xi. 107 Than woi for wo, so was 
1 quyte miscareil, That noder god nor man 1 left wnwareit 
\Quemnon inensavi ametts hominumtjue deorumque .?] 1563 
A. Scott Poems ■ S.T.S.) L 75 It maid na mis quhat madinnis 
VaimiscareiL 1580 A. Fleming in Baret/^/r. A aaaj, Manie 
words of like spelling, and. .dilTerent in signification, may 
mi>carrie young beginners. 1596 Spenser State I ret. Wks. 
(Globe) 633/t The judges, whoe are men and maybe mis- 
carryed by aflections, and many other meanes. x6xx Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. vii. 476/1 Impotent pass'ons carrying 
him, and miscarrying him. *633 Bp, Hali- // anf '/e\/s 0.7*. 
12X He was not miscarried into any . .enormous crime, 1650 
Trapp Comm. Hum. xx. 1 1 The best may be mis-carried by 
their passions, ^aiqoo Bonny Lizie Baillie xI. in Child 
Ballads IV. 267 O bonny Duncan Grabame, Why should 
ye me miscarry ? .... 
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1 8. In physical sen.se : To carry to destruction. 
1632 Lithcow ’Jrav. vi. 262 If any of them had missed 
[hi.s footing], his sliding downe had miscarried tliem both 
ouer the Rockc. 

Hence Misca'rryii.g ppl.a. 

i6xx Bible Hosea ix. 14 Giue them a miscarying wombe, 
and drie breasts. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1664) xc. 
184 Such are the rovings of our miscarrying hearts. Ibid. 
cxxxv. 263 What is the dry and miscarrying hope of all 
them who are not in Christ, but confusion and wind? 

Misca’rryiugi vbl. sb, [-ino LJ The action 
of the vb. MiscAitRY; miscarriage. 

1568 Jacob ff Esau V. ix, O Lorde saue thou my sonne 
from miscarying. 1658-9 in Thurtoe Si. Papers VII, 627 
notCt The miscarryinge of a packitt 1736 Butler Anal. 
I. iv, These things, .imply temptation, and d.inger of mis- 
carrying, . . with respect to our worldly , . happiness. 1822-34 
Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 132 Women who arc in the 
habit of miscarrying. 

1* IVIisca’so* Obs, [f. Mia-1 4 + Case sb.^ 
(sense 0-J Misfortune, mishap. 

1297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 10047 P® mesle mlscas com to him 
sulf altelaste Vet he vel of is palcfcey & brec U flat bt cas. 
<z 1400 Isumbras 764 And coverde he ha<\e alle his myscas. 
He lyfles nowe fulle richcly. rx^5o Codstoxu l\e,g. 416 Yf 
hit so happened .. that the forsaid houses .. were 1-brent 
thurgh ony mys.se-case. 

t liisca’st, sb. Obs. [MI3- 1 4.] Miscalculation. 

1599 Sandvs Europx SJ>ec, (1632) 210 That their private 
ambitions, fearcs and miscasts did drive them to make so 
abicct. .a choyce. 

IttiSCa’Sfc, i'* Obs. dial. £MiS-1 i.] 

1. trails. To cast with evil intent. 

1390 Gower Conf I. 283 If It so bcfelle That I..sihe On 
me that sche miscaste hire yhe, Or that sche lUte nogbt to 
loke. 

2. To miscalculate, misreckon. Also absol. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bar/as 1. u 416 You have mis-cast 
in your Anthmctick. _ 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World v. ii. 

§ 3. 604 The number is .somewhat missc-cast by Polybius 
..he reckons nine hundred horse too many. 1633 Earl 
Manch. A! Mondo (16361 107 In reckoning of lime most 
men miscast it. 1677 Conn. Col. Kec. (1852) II. 308 This 
Court findeing that the List of Stonelngton was in the 
last year miscast three hundred and twenty one pownd. 1876 
Robinson Whitby^ Gloss.^ RHskesL to err in casting up 
accounts. * All miskessen together*. 

3. To mislay. 

1600 Holland Livy 1234 How all these complete bookes 
of T. Livius should miscarrie, It is not certenly knpwne. 
Some hope there is, that they are but xnis-cast and laid out 
of the way. 

Misca'stiug, sb. [Mis-i 3.] 

1. Miscalculation ; in mod. use, technically, 
wrong addition (of accounts). 

1542-3 /Ix/ 34 4 35 Hen. K///, c. 21 For misrecytall or 
nonrecytall of Leases, .or for lacke of the certenlie myFca.st- 
ing rating or .setting foorthe of the yerelie values.. of the 
Premisses. 1621 Mollb Camerar. /.iv. Libr. iir, i. 149 
When there is a misca-sting in the beginning of an account. 
1692 Washington tr. Miltods Def. People Eng. M.’s Wks. 
1738 I. 516 Ballance your Accounts, and you will find that 
by miscasting, you have lost your PiincipaL *797 Tomlins 
Jacob's Lavj Dict.^ Miscasting or MLscompuiing, ^ 1887 
Daily News 4 Mar. 7/3 A miscasting of the books in one 
instance was over 3.0004 

2. Bad casting (of metal) 

X901 N. Scr, XX. VII 1, 430/2 The difficulty arises from 

the bell-founder's miscasting. 

HXisca'saalty. Obs. or dial. [Mis-1 4.] 
Mischance, mishap. 

X588 J. HARVEv/7/x<r. Prohl. i8 They, .imputed the mis- 
hap, or miscasuallie unto the multitude of their ownetrans- 
gres.sion.s. 1604 Edmonds Obserr*. CsesaPs Comm, 95 Men 
haue two wayes to come by wisdome, either by their owne 
harmes, or by other mens miscasualties. a 1639 Wotton 
in Reliq. (1685) 683 A Souldier, filling hls Flask out of a 
Barrel of Powder, set by Miscasualty both on fire, a 1825 
Forby Voc. E, Anglia (1830), Miscasualty, an unlucky 
accident. 

lULiscegenation (mi:sx'd.:5xii^'j3n). [irreg. f. 
L. misce-re to mix •\-gen-us race r -ation.] Mixture 
of races; «/>.thesexual union ofwhiteswith negroes. 

1864 {title) Miscegenation : The Theoiy of the Blending of 
the Races, applied to the .American White Man and Negro. 
Reprinted from the New York Edition. X878 Stanley Dark 
Cont. I. 44 By this proces.s of miscegenation, the Arabs are 
already rapidly losing their rich colour. 1^9 Boston (Mass.) 
Jrnl. i-j Feb, 4/4 Miscegenation in Kentucky.. .The penally 
for miscegenation is three years' imprisonment. X902 Pitot 
27 Dec. 540/2 The danger of ‘miscegenation ’. .ought to warn 
us against introducing Oriental settlers into South Africa. 
Jig. x86s E. Burbi*^ Walk to LatuCs End 64 It is an 
. .effort to engraft Christian ideas upon the heathen slock of 
Grecian mythology,. .In b’autiful. .contrast with this osten- 
tatious group of Christian and pagan nii--cegenation is [etc ]. 
X884 J. Hawthorne N, Hawthorne 4 Wife 11 . 178 The 
lower regions of palaces come to strange uses in Rome ; 
a cobbler or a Uwket peihapr> exercises, b\s craft under the 
archway ; a work-shop may be established in one of the 
apartments; and.similar miscegenations. 

Bo (mostly nonce-wds.) iui'seegenate sb. [see 
-ATE 2 3], the issue of a union between people 
of different races ; llili'sceg^enate v., to produce 
miscegenation; MPscejfenated ppL a., produced 
by miscegenation; Misce^e*nesis (inquot.misci-) 

= Miscegenation ; Miscegene*tlo a, pertaining 
to or involving miscegenation ; Mi^scegena*- 
tionist, Mi'seegeuator, Slisce'genist, one who 
favours miscegenation; also, one who contracts 
a union with one of another race. Also UPs- ; 
cegen [back-formation] — viiscegenaie, j 


MISCELLAISTEOUS. 

I x86.^ [Cboly. etc.) Miscegenation q To miscegenate\ ke 
j to mingle (lersons of different r.nces. IbicL ii. i9TheGrU 
I qua';, orGriqua Hottentots, are a mi-scegenated race. Ibid 
V. 28 A misce;'cnetic community. Ibid. viL 34 The purest 
miscegen will be brown, with reddish cheeks. xSSc Rct^r 
20 May ^61/2 (art. Emancipation), There are philogynists 
as fanatical as any ‘miscegenLts*. X872SCHELE duVere 
Americanisms 289 A Miscegenationist. named Williams, 
was tarred and feathered, and dumped into the river at 
Grenada, Mississippi. 18^ Winchell \i. 81 
The policy of North American miscigene.sis, which has been 
recommended ..as an .. expedient for obviating rate colli- 
sions. i88x Sala Auier. Revis. 3x6 Two such ‘Misce- 
genators * have been hanged by the mob in Virginia. 1898 
C. F. Imperialism 10 It has saved the Anglo-Saxon 

.slock from being a nation of half-breeds— mlscegenates. 
Misselane, -lin. -ling, obs. forms of Masuk-’, 
Miacelden, -din, obs. forms of Mistletoe. 
d* MiscellanaTian. Obs, [f. Miscellany + 
-AiiiAN.] A tyriier of miscellanies. 

17x1 Shaftrsb. CharM, (1737) III. Muk:. i. l 8, I .. like 
my Fellow-Mfscellanarians, snail take occasion lo vary oflen 
from my proposed Subject. Ibid, 1x3. 

t MiSCellane, and sb. Obs. Also 7 -el(r)an, 
-elane. -illane. [ad. L. tniscelldnats (see Mis- 
cellaneous): cf. inomentaue.\ 

A. adj. Mixed; miscellaneous; combining 
various elements. (Cf. Maslin - altrib.) 

1603 Hoi.land Plutarch's Mar. 131 Choler is a ralscellane 
seed (as it werc» and a dregge, made of all the passions 
of the mind. 1608 J. King .SV^w. 5 Nov 32 A linscy 
wolsey, mlscellan, medlyreligion. i6xa Brerewood 
4 Retig. V. 39 Paulus Diaconus his miscellane hUlory [sc. 
Historia miscella) 1642 J. Eaton Honey-c. Ftee Justif. 
139 These miscillane Christians never knew what an horrible 
thing the least motion of sin is in the sight of God. [Cf. B. 
quot. 1642.) 1658 W. Burton Itin. Antonin. 62 One 

[colony) . . drawn out from among the gowned (jiiizens, as 
well as the miscellane sort of people. 

B. sb. A mixture, medley, miscellany, (Cf. 

Maslin 2 ,) 

x6oo Bp. W. Barlow Serm. (1601) D 5 b. The miscellan 
of all nations. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 670 It is thought to be 
of vse, to make .some Miscellane in Come. X642 J. Eaton 
Honey-c. Free Justif X37 [They] preach neither true l.iw 
nor true Gospel, but a mixcillane and marring of both. 1664 
J. Wilson A. Coimuenius v. iv, Some have call'd life a 
Stage-play..; Others agen, a miscelane of years, Or 
Cliequer-work of hopes, and leans. 

II Miscellanea (miselt'i-ni'ia). [neut. pi. of L. 
miscellaueus (see Miscellaneous) : in Latin used 
for ‘ hash of broken meat ' and ‘ a writing on mis- 
cellaneous sulyccts*. Used also in Fr.J A collection 
of miscellaneous literary compositions; a literary 
medley or miscellany. Also, a miscellaneous 
collection of notes, or the like. 

z^7z Alley {title) The poore mans Librarie... Here are 
adioyned . . certaine . . annotations which may properly be 
called Miscellanea. X653 Fleckkoe {title) Mtscellania, Or, 
Foems of all sorts, with divers other Pieces. 1^0 Trmple 
Ess., Learning Wks. X731 I. 291 Upon the MUcellanea's 
first Printing in Paris, Monsieur Boileau made this short 
Satyr. 17x0 Swift Jrnl, to Stella vi, [He] has written some 
mighty pretty things ; that in your fi"* Miscellanea, about the 
Sprig of an Orange, Is his. 2784 New Sped. No. 6. 3, I . - 
begin my miscellanea with a Private Anecdote. 1836 H. N. 
Coleridge Lit. Rem. S. T, Coleridge I. L’Envoy p. xiii, 
1 should misinform you grossly if 1 left you to infer that 
his co)Ieclion.s were a heap of incoherent miscellanea. 1897 
J. W. Clark Barnwell Introd. ji Miscellanea likely lo be 
useful for reference. 

t Hiscella'Ueal, a.(AA) Obs. [f.h.miscelldne- 

(see next) + -AL.J Miscellaneous. AlborA//.= 
Miscellanea. So t Uiscella'nean a. 

1632 Guillim Heraldry i. vi. 38, 1 tooke occasion to peruse 
certaine Miscellanean notes of Seales, a 1633 W. Ames 
Fresh Suit agsl. Cerem. ii. 209 Concerning certayn mis- 
celaneall notions and testimonies again.st .. Ceremonies. 
2654 ViLVAiN Epit. Ess.y, Miscellaneal Essais. The fifth 
. . Century of MiscellancaK 1703 T. S. A rt's ImPr, p. xxvii, 
Miscelaneal Experiments and Observations. 

Miscellaneous (misel^i-nrias), a. [f. L. mis- 
celldne-tis, f, miscellus mixed (f. miscere to mix): 
see -ECUS.] 

1. With a sing. sb. : Consisting of members or 
elements of different kinds; of mixed composilion 
or character. With a pL sb.: Of various kinds. 

1637 Saltonstall Euseb. Const. 53 The people being thus 
a long time divided betweene divers opinions, it produced 
a miscellanious confusion in Religion. 1671 Milton P. R, 
HI. 50 A mLcellaneous rabble, who extol lliings vulgar. 
XTxx Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) III. Misc. 1. i i That Charit- 
able and Courteous Author, who,. introduc'd the ingenious 
way of Miscellaneous Writing. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. i, 
Mysecond boy., received a sort of miscellaneous edmation 
at home. 2790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. x8o8 V. 47 Dr. Richard 
Price. .preached., a \eYy extraordinary xnlsceBaneous ser- 
mon. 1821 W. Irving Li/e 4 Led. (18641 II. 49», I have 
been leading .a ‘ miscellaneous ' kind of life at Paris, if I may 
u.se a literary phrase. 1862 Stanley Jeu', Ch. 1x877) I.xvit. 
322 In this miscellaneous assemblage were to be seen wor- 
shippers of the most various characters. 1899 ^-..J- G. 
Mackay Linsiesafs Chron. Scot. *S. T. S.) I. p. Ixxxvii, One 
of the miscellaneous volumes of the Wodrow Alanuscnpts. 
t b. Minqltrd. Obs, 

1698 W. C\n\.zoT Evil Th. iv. (i8stl44 The miscellapcQus 
horror .Tnd exultation of that dreadful day. 

. 2. Of persons : Having various . qualities . or 
aspects; treating of various subjects; many-sided, 
t Also, general (as opposed to technical): 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. viiL § 9. 32 [Atbensus) 
being miscellaneous in many things, he Is to be received 
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with suspicion ; Tor such as amasse alt relationSi must 
erre in some. Z711 Shaftesb. Cknnic. fi737» III. Misc. 
I. i. 8 Nor ought the Title of a Miscellaneous Writer to be 
deny’d me, on the account that I have grounded my Mis- 
cellanys upon a certain Set of Treatises already publish'd. 
1773 Burney Mus. Gertnany^ etc. (1775) II. 305 As technical 
terms will be unavoidable in this description, I advise my 
miscellaneous readers to pass itover.^ 1831 Wordsw, Prose 
IVks. (1876) III. 313 A great theatrical writer, .. and mis- 
cellaneous to that degree, that there was something for all 
classes of readers, 1839 Longf. HyPcrion i. vi. Prose Wks. 
18S6 II. ^5 The Baro/i of Hohenfels was rather a mis- 
cellaneous youth, rather a universal genius. 

Hence , Miscellaueity (mi:selcnf iti), jniscella; 
neousness. 

1905 Daily Chron, 13 Nov. 4/5 The miscellanelty of the 
Hellenic ‘ masses* thus enjoying the hospitality of the King. 

BXiscella-neo'asly, adv. [-ly -.] With vaiiety 
or diversity; in various ways, on miscellaneous 
subjects, etc. 

175X Eare Orrery Remarks Swift (1752). 41 He has 
written miscellaneously. 1850 ‘fairs XVI f, 740/r 

They are more mi$cellaneou.sly clever, and can make them- 
selves more ‘generally useful’. igosQ, Rev, Jzn, 42 He 
collected miscellaneously, and In all probability ., indis- 
criminately. 

IkIiscella*neousness. [-ness.] Miscella- 
neous quality, character, or condition. 

X7*7 Bailey vol. II, Aliscellaneotisness, mixinre or mixed- 
ness together without Order. 1755 Johnson, Miscelloju- 
onsnessy composition of various kinds. 1871 Geo. Euot 
Middleinarch xxii, The. .miscellaneousness of Rome, which 
made the mind flexible with constant comparison. 1887 
Lowell Old Eng. Dram. (1892) 59 The gratuitous miscel- 
laneou-ine-ss of plot, .in some of the plays of John Webster. 

IHiscellaiiisb (misedanist). [f. Miscellany 
+ -isr J A writer of miscellanies. 
x8xo Byron in Mem. F . Hodgson ^1878) I. x68 My third 
[letterj will be conveyed by Cam, the miscellanist. 1862 
F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 35 A late miscellanist, more 
celebrated for versatility and self-confidence than for exact- 
ness. 1889 Saintsbury Ess. Eng, Lit, (1891) 219 We may 
.,con^ider him [Leigh Hunt] first a.s a poet, secondly as 
a critic, and thirdly as.. a miscellanist. 
miscellany V“i>'selani, mUedani), sb. Also 
7 misasUl)-, miaoal-, 8 misall-. fanp. ad. F. 
miscellanies fem. pi. (ad. L. miscellanea neut. 
pi. : see Misoellanea), only in sense a.J 

1. A mixture, medley. 

z6z7 Bacon in Resuseitatio (1657) 8c A Miscellany and 
Conuision ofCauses of all Natures. 1620 Hie MuUer C3 b, 
This Misselanieor mixture of d.formtties. t663 Bryoen 
Dram. Poesy E.ss. Ced, Ker) I. 84. As for Falstalf, he is not 
properly one humour, but a miscellany of humours or 
Images, drawn from so many several men. 1703 Maun- 
DRELL confus'd miscellany of Trees. 

Ibid. 18 A MUcellany of Christians and Turks together. 
1833 Lytton ff Engl, (ed. a) 11 , 287 'Purn your eyes 
now to the ultra Radicals, what a motley, confused, jarring, 
miscellany of irreconcilable theorists! 1847 'Pennyson 
Princess v. 190 Not like the piebald mtscellarty, man, Bursts 
of great heart and slips in sensual mire. iSSSSi cvenson 
Treas. Isl. iv, Undirthat,the miscellany began— a quadrant, 
a tin canikin, an old Spanish watch and some other trinkets 
of little value. 

fb. Miscellany madam: * a female trader in mis- 
cellaneous articles ; a dealer in trinkets and orna- 
ments of various kinds * (Nares). Obs. 

XS99 B. JoNSON Cynthidls Rev. tv. i, I would bee .. one 
of your miscelany madanvs. Ibid., As a miscellany madaiue 
[1 would] inueiit new tyres, and goe vLiie courtiers. 

2. pi. Separate treatises or studies on a subject 
collected into one volume ; literary compositions 
of various kinds brought together to form a book. 
(Common in titles of books.) 

1615 P. Wentworth {title) The Miscellanie, or, a Reglstrie, 
and Methadicail DlrectorieofOrizons. as6z6 Bacon Let. 
to Bp. Ely Wks. 1830 XIL 91 This hath put me into these 
miscellanies^ which 1 purpose to suppress, if God give me 
leave to write a just and perfect volume of philosophy. 
1629 J. Lichtfoot dille) Ervbhin or Miscellames ChrLttan 
and Ju^icall. 1678 Norris Misc. (1699) Pref. i To you 
I humbly present this Collection of Miscellanies, for the 
entertainment of your liesure hours. 17XX [see ^IlscELLA• 
NEOUS 2]. X733 Swift On Poetry 318 And when they join 
their pcricranies, Out skips a book of Miscellanies. 

3. A book, volume, or literary production con- 
taining miscellaneous pieces on various subjects, 

1838 Herbert TV/iv. n. 262 The Alcoran is a miscellany 
of other prodi’ious things. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. To 
Rdr. *3 Wonder not, Courteous Reader, at the Appearance 
of this early, or rather untimely fruit ; a Miscelany only 
intended for our own private use. 1704 Faction Display'd 
xiii, Those only purchase everliving Fame, That in my 
Misellany plant tneir Name. 1707 {title) The Monthly 
Miscellany: or, Memoirs for the Curious.^ 1791 Boswell 
yohnson (18311 I. 205 He.. wrote ‘The Life of Cbeynel’, 
in the miscellany called ‘The Student’. i8ox Med yrnl, 
V. to; What appears to me an error in your truly AmluaWe 
Miscellany, 1872 R. Morris {iille\ An^ Old English Mis- 
cellany. 1873 H. Rogers Orig. Bible iv. (1874) 163 The 
Bible, in fact, is a ‘ Mi^ceUany ’—a very various one. 

4. pi. Persons of various classes, rare 

1840 Carlyle Let. Aug. in R. Blunt Carlyles' Chelsea 
Home 16 Blackguards, improper females, and miscel- 

lanies sauntered. 

t DSIscellRiiy, a, Obs. [ad. L. miscellane~us : 
the form perh. su^gestcd by prec. sb. (But cf. 
momentary) =:Mjscellane, Miscellaneods. 

1829 Bacon's tPar iv. Spain 70 A. Veierane Army, com- 
pounded of Miscellany Forces of all Nations. s6xg (title) 
Certaine Sfiscellany Works of The Right Honovrahle, 
Francis Lo. Verulam. x6sx Cleveland Poems a6 The 


^lisselany Satyr, and the Fawn. 1659 Pearson Creed 
(1839) 2p By their miscellanydeities at Rome, . . they showed 
no nation w:u without its God. 1684 -title) Miscellany 
Poems Containing a New Translation ofVirgills Eclogues, 
Ovid’s Love Elegies (etc.). 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat, 
Introd. 66, 1 have read, .all the miscellany Poems that have 
been published for twenty Years past. 1756 AaioRV Buttcle 
(1825) 1. I Miscellany thoughts upon several subjects. 

tMiscelleny. Obs, rar£ — \ [Alteration of 
miscelUity Maslin 2^ after miscellany. \ ~ Maslin 2. 

1745 Columella 11. xi, It is proper to sow nuscelleny, 
or barley fodder [orig. J‘arraginem\ in a place that is plowed 
and sown every year. 

Miscelline, reading in mod. edd. of Jonson’s 
Volpone for misdline (see Maslin 2 c). 
Miscelling, obs. form of Maslin^. 

Miseeito, -tow, obs. forms of Mistletoe, 
f Misce'nsiir e, sb, [Mis- 1 4.] Wrongful or 
undeserved censure. 

16x3 Voy. Guiana m HarL Misc, (hfalh.) HI, 171 All 
mens actions are subject to miscensure. 1645 Wither Fox 
P aci^ 117 A selfc-respect May cause mis-censures to be 
cast upon The Publlke Justice. <2x684 Leighton Comm. 

I PeL li. 6 (1693) 292 They cast him [rr. Christ] away by 
their miscensures and reproaches put upon him. 

t Misce'nsxure, v, Obs. [Mts- 1 1.] tratis. To 
censure wrongfully or undeservedly. 

i8xx Coryat Crudities 364, I hope the candid reader will 
not miscensure me for inserting this into my obseruations. 
1645 Wither Fox Pact/. 33 Ten hundred thou‘«and tongues 
Shall censure them, who now mls-censuie thee. X665 
LoriCs Prayer Nor will (1) miscensure their charitable 
hope, who [etc.]. 

Hence t Misce*nsuriug sb. 

1637 Sanderson .Ser/w. Pref. 11674) Eab, To prevent (if 
I could) the mis-censuring of these Sermons. 

t Ulisce'rtify.Y'. Oix. [Mis-li.] irons. To 
certify inaccurately. So t Miseexti'fleate, in- 
accurate certification. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. Fill, c, 22 Many prebende.'? . . bene 
double certified . . and some by wrong names or otherwise 
mlscertifyed. Ibid. c. 45 By reason .. of miscertifical of the 
said pos^essions. 

Mischance (misitjams), sb. Forms: see 
Cra.vce sb. ; also 5 miscauuce, -ebanche, mes- 
haunce, [a. OF. mesch^e)ancey •atnue. also vies^ 
chanche, vtescance L. type ^minuscadentiain \ see 
Mis- 2 and Chance j’A] 

1; Ill-luck, ill-success. In early use often with 
stronger sense, disaster, calamity. 

Z297 R. Gcouc. (Rolls) 2902 Ouer bomber he fleyanon to 
wite him fram mescbance. 1382 Lancl. P. PI, A. jx. 51 
God saue from mischaunce, And ^iue )>e grace uppon 
grounde. C1475 Partenay Anon tt bappued to bym 
gret miscaunce. 1591 Suaks. t Hen. FI, l L 89 Lords view 
these Letters, full of bad mischance. i6zz Bacon Hcu. F/I 
i8x T(iey..let downe with Cords, seuerall Me.ssengers 
(that if one came to mischance, another might passe on). 1822 
Hazlitt Tabled. Ser. 11. iv. (t86o) 83 We are the sport of 
imbecility and mischance, 1633 Tennyson Lady 0/ Shalott 
tv. u, Benolding all his own mischance Mute, wjtb glas.<iy 
countenance. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. 11. hi. (1868) 291 
If mischance should follow the neglect of this warning. 
personified. ^1388 Chaucer Knt.'s f. 115X Amiddes 
of the temple sat meschaunce, With dUconfort and sory 
conicnauncc. X742 GRAY.^ri«^38 Brush’d by the band 
of rough hlischance. 

2. In particularized use ; A piece of bad luck, a 
mishap, an unlucky accident ; \spec. an accidental 
injury or mutilation. In early use also, f a slate 
of unhappiness, an evil fate. 

a 1300 <7T<rx<7r 1182 In takinmng als o hi penance he sal 

be send a laiig meschance. 1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. xx. 229 
Mynne 3e nat, riche men to wni^ a meschaunce pat dives 
deyed? a 1450 MvRcxSgQ Fowrlydayes forpalmyschawnce 
pow schalt be in penaunce. 1577 in Ellis Orig. Lett. ser. 11. 
III. 56 Upon ^londay here fell a mischaunce betweoe two 
of my Lo. Chamberleyns men, and the 00 of them w^ killed 
in Powleschurche yarde. i^oiDwa De Monuty i. (1617) 

7 When a man losetb an eye, an arme, or a legge, we do 
commonly say, it k a mischance. x685 Wood Life 23 July 
(O. H. .S.) HI. 15s He had got a mischance by gunpowder. 
1758 Johnson Idler No. 55 P 7, 1 had secured it Ixr. a book] 
against mischances by lodging two tran^ipls in difierent 
places. 1838 Dickens Nich, Nick, xxiv, First the right 
sandal came down, and then the left, and these mischances 
being repaired [etc.]. 1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home 

(1879) 145 The vicissitudes and mischances of sublunary 
affairs. 

3. Phrases, f a. To fare, ^ io mischance ; to 
cast, chase, drive, put to mischance. To give (a 
person) mischance : lo bring bad luck to, to over- 
whelm with disaster. To bid (a person) ////V- 
chance : to wl^ Jtim bad luck. 

<;i33o R. BRuHtiE C/trou. IFace (Rolls) 7282 pey cald hym 
traiiour wyp manace, St to meschaunce pey scholde hym 
chace, c X374 Chaucer Troylus il 222 Lat us daunce, And 
cast your widwes habit to mischaunce. Ibid. v. 359 Thy 
swevenes . . Dryf out, and lat hem faren to mi*>cnaunce. 
1377 Lancl. P. PL B. xijl 325 And blame men bihynde 
her bakke and bydden hem meschaunce. 0x385 Chaucer 
L. G. IF. 333 Enuye I preic to god ^eue hire myschaunce. 
C1430 Svr Gener. {Koxh.) 142 What with swerd and with 
launce Many oon he gafe myschaunce. <;z46o G. Ashoy 
Dicta Philos. 47 Othcrwiscyour werkysgone to mr.chanche. 
CX470 Henry \Fallace vl 282 How he had put his peplll 
to my.schancc. 

j- b. In exclamations and imprecations, esp. in 
Tvith mischance / = deuce take it I Also Jfbw 
mischance . .1 How the devil . . ? Obs. 

X3. . Guy IFarUf, 2533, & jif ich Gij mete may, Wip mes- 


chaunce y schal him gret. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 
1362 (Jr how mischaunce sholde I dwelle there? ^1388 
— Mancipte'‘s Prol. ii Is that a cook of Londoun, with 
meschaunce? CX386 — Man o/LavPs T. 8x6 The lordes 
styward— god yeve him meschaunce I C1400 Rom, Rose 
7581 What? welcome with mischaunce now! sj^ozyack 
Upland \n Chaucerian Pieces (Skeat) 203 Than soshulde 
they be better than Christ himselfe, with miscaunce ! c 1430 
Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 34 She. .hir husband dis- 
ceyvethe, alias ! meschaunce ! 1528 Skelton Magnyf. 502 
God gyue you a very myschaunce I 

e. By mischance : by an unlucky accident. 

NF.par meschcaunce (Britton) by misadventure *. 

*535 Act 27 Hen. FIJI, c. 6 If it shall happen any of the 
said mares by mischaunce or casualte for to die. 1625 
Milton Death Inf ant Wert thou some Starr which from 

the ruin’d roofe Of shak’t Olympus by mischance didst 
fall ? _ z 683 Graunt Bills Mort. viiu 48 Slain in Wars, killed 
by mischance, drowned at Sea, 1848 Thackeray Fan. Fair 
xliv, When they met by mischance, he made sarcastic bows 
or remarks to the child. 1859 Tennyson Marr. Geraint 
X12 And these awoke him, and by great mischance He heard 
but fragments of her later ^vords. 
d. Proverbs. 

14.. Hermes Bird IxiL in Ashm. Theat. Chetn. (1652) 
225 A Chyldys Byrde, and a Chorlys Wyfe, Hath ofte 
sythys sorow and mkchaunce. x 6 xi Cotgr. s.v. Malheur, 
Mischances neuer come single. 

Misclia'iicei v. Obs. ox arch, [Mis-i i.] 

1. Utir. To happen unfortunately. Also with 
dat. of person. 

1552 Huloet, Mtschauncen, male euentre. a 1578 Lindc- 
SAY iPilscoliie) Clirou, Scot. (S. T. S.) I. 40 Beliueing no 
/alsboode to mischance him efterwart in respect of his 
hartlie messalge that come to him fre the maistratis. 1591 
Spenser M. Hubberd 64 And still 1 hoped to be up ad- 
vaunced, . . but still it hath mlschaunced. 1809 E. S. Bar- 
BEST SeUiugSun 1. 68 It so mischanc’d, A horde barbarian, 

• . Landing, spread death whei ever they advanc’d, 

2. pass. To be unfortunate ; to have bad luck. 

<xxS4a WvATT in Toilets Misc.{Ax\>.) 36 Stephan said 

true, that my natiuitie Mischanced was with ti e ruler 
May. <1x578 Lindesay (PiLscottie) Ckron, Scot, (1728) xr 
He burnt the more for anger within himself, that he was 
so mischanced in this behalf, c 1586 C'tess Pemoroke Ps. 
Lxxxix. viii. All that him hate, be me shall be mischaunced. 

3. ititr. T o have the ill-luck to do so-and-so. 
x6oo Fairfax Tasso xix. xcvlii, On an ambush I mischanst 

to light Of cruell men. 

Hence Misebancing z/3/. rA rare^^, 

i 6 xx Florid, Misuenimlnto,..R mischancing. 

Mischa'itced, a, [f. Mischance sb. + -ed.] 
fl. Unlucky, unfortunate, ill-fated. Obs, 
ri47o Henry IfW/ar^vm. 320 Curssand fortoun oflT bis 
myschansit [ed. 2570 mischancefull] cace. Z5sa Huloet, 
Mlschaunced, infortunatus, 

2. Gone wrong. 

1875 O SchmidF Docir. Descent xt. 255 From these Jibe 
Annulosa] diverged on one side the 'lestacea, who might 
perhaps be called mischanced vertebrata, and on the other 
the true vertebrate animals. 


Mischa’Hceful, a. Now arch, or poet, [f. 
Mischance sb. + -fcl,] Unlucky, unfortunate. 

X303 R. Brunnb Handl. Synne 3924 ?yf l>ou were euer 
payde of myschaunceful hyng I’at befyl to any man. 1570 
fsee Mischanced, quot. ^^1470]. 1594 H. Helmes Cesta 
Crayorum (x6S8) 22 This mischanceful Accident .was a 
great DiscouragemenL ^ 187a Blackie Lays^ Highl. 202 
Where wert thou when Sire Adam first Drew his mischance- 
ful breath? 1875 Browning /I Afol. Wks. 1896 L 
724 Woe—woe 1 What man was born mischanceful thus ! 
Mischancie : see Mkschanc{£. 

Mischancy (misitja^nsi), a. Chiefly Sc. [f. 
Mischance sb. + -v.] Unlucky. 

Z513 Douglas /Eneis ix. vii. 237 His freind and fallow 
deyr ’I’hat ^a myschancy was. 18x9 Btackw. Pfag. V. 637 
Country Laird, attracted from afar, With some mischancy 
Writer to engage. 1858 Trollope ThreeCUrks xlvi. (1867) 
538 Ci^cum^lances were mischancy with Mr. Nogo. x86o 
Reade Cloister 4- H. xix, If ever 1 was so mischancy as to 
lost so long as Ghysbrecht did. 

+ Mischa’nge, Obs, [Mis-l 4.] Chanjjefor 
the worse. 

156X Hollvbush Horn, Apoth. sob, The hartealsoshrink- 
[eth] together by reason of excessiue feare, heulnesse & rais- 
change. [rway.f, Soudain altcradon.] 1595 T. AIaynarde 
Drakes Foy (Hakl. Soc.) 6 They gave us instructions for 
directinge our course, if, by foule weather orinischange, any 
should be severed. 


t MiscLa'ngiug', vbl. sb. [Mis- 1 3.] Wrong- 
ful i.itei change or substilution. 

1382 WvcLiF IFtsd. xiv, 26 The mlschaunging (1388 
ebaungyng] of birthe [Vulg. nativitatis immutatio). 
Mischanter : see MishaV*\teh. 

MischaTge, sb. [Mis- 1 4.] * A mistake in 
charging, as an account \ an erroneous entry in an 
account' (1S28-32 Webster). 

Misciia’rge, "v, ?No\v rare. i.J 

trails. To charge wrongly or falsely. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps.B.\{\.‘i He was mi^harged 
with wrongfull hatred. 1583 — Calvin on Deut. xl 240 If 
W'ee doe but misconster some one worde that is ■well ^^ken 
beholde wee mischarge the partie. *639 »n /. Lechjoras 
Nute-Bk.U%%s) 164 The said W... H... d:d o^erreckoa 
misreckon .. & mischarge upon this Uornmt P^" 

ticulare things hcreinaficr expr<^ed. a X676 Hale S/unfTs 
Ace X (i68tt 106 The most of the re^t of the cornpkunts 
were touching particulars miscliarged, or not charged. 1833 
J C Hare in 

Sarge the Greek verb with a double anomaly. 

tMisclia'rging, sb. Obs. [Mis-l 3.] 
Misaiming (of a weapon). 



MISCHEER. 

. a 1548 Hali. Chron., Edm. /F, 347 b, He was with mls- 

charginp of a speare.-pytyfullye slayne. . 

Misnheantly, variant of Mkschantly Obs. 

1600 Privy Council^ Scot* VI. 97 Maist crewellie, 
barbaroiislie-and mischcantlle. 

+ HXischeeT, v. Obs. [Mis-l 7.] irons. To 
dishearten. 

c 1412 Hoccleve Dc Reg.^ Priuc. 2380 The byiig hah 
schame, and eke it hem mys-cherith. 

Miscllief vmi'stjif), sb. Also 4-5 mes-, 4-6 
mya-l mis- ; 4 -ohif, -oheyf, -ohive, ohy ve, 4-5 
-cfreef, -oheff(e, -ohyef, 4-6 -ohef(0, -oheve, 
.SV. -oheifcf), 5 -oheeffe, Sc. -oheyflf, 6 -oheefe, 
-chyfs, Sc. -oheif(f)0, -sheif, 6-7 -ohiofe, 
7 -ohieve ; ■ also 4 meohef, myahef, 6 mlahief, 
myohief ; pi. 4 -chevea, -oevia, 4-5 -ohevya, 
6 -chives, 6-7 -ehieves, 5- -chiefs, [a. OF. mes- 
chiff meschcf, mechef (mod. mcchef), vbl. sb. f. 
meschever (see Miscbieve) : cf. Pr. mescap, OCat. 
menyscab, OSp. mescabo, OPg. mazcabo (Sp., Pg. 
mcnoscabo loss, deterioration).] 

. +1. Evil plight or condition ; misfortune; trouble, 
distress; in ME. often, need, want, poverty. Obs.- 
a 1300 Cursor M. 20050 Womman sal peris o na barn, Ne 
nan wit mischiue be forl’arn. c 1323 Deo Gratias 49 in 
£. E. A(x862) 125 , 1 schal sele Deo gracias In myschef and 
in bonchef bol>e. CX3S0 Will.Palerne 5131 Be merciabul 
to aile men )?at in mechef arn. c 1386 Chaucer ProU 
493 He ne lafte nat, for reyn ne thonderi In sikness ne 
in meschief, to visyte The ferrest in his parisshe. c 1400 
i\UuNDEV.ii839)xxviii. 287 That no man 3evehim..nouther 
of ^icte ne Drynk : and so schalle he dye in myschef, 2433 
Rolls of Partt. IV. 424/2 They bee nowe in gretc myschief 
and necessite. 2523 Ld. Berners Frohs. 1. xii. 22 Tiie 
kyng and the yong Spencer, seyng theym selfe thus beseged 
in thir myschiefe, and knewe no Comfort tbat myght cocne 
to them. 1590 C’tESS Pembroke Antonie 1997 O breast 
where death (Oh mischiefj [orig. {ha nteche/)\ comes to 
choake vp vitall breath, a 2603 Montgomerie Misc, Poems 
iii. 54 Hir tnirrines with mis.sheif ay is mixt. 2628 Earle 
Microcosnt.^CkiUe (Arb.) 22 Hee arriues not at the mis* 
chiefe of being wise. 2679 Penn Addr. Prot. i. (1692) 53 
Alas ! we are not the same; that's our Mis*chief. 

' +b. With a and pU A misfortune, calamity. 

<22350 Si. Andrew 56 Jn Horstm, AUengl. Leg. (1881) 4 
For pete h^^t he had in mynde Of ho grcie mescheuys 
of manl^nde. £2380 Wyclif Sel. Whs. lU, 20^ penk 
..how uod hah savyd pe fro deeh and ober miscevis. 
r2i4o<^56 Alexander ^99 Lo, maister, slike a myschefe ! 
2482 Caxton Godfrey \\. 25 Alle the meseases & the mys* 
chiefs that the peple of our lord endured that tyme, 1633 
Foko 'Tis Pity ir. v, But Heaven is angry, and be thou re* 
solv'd Tbou art a man rematk'd to ta.5te a mischief. 

•j*C. Phr. At mischief, at great (etc.) mischief 
[*=OF. a meschief a grant meschief]'. in (great) 
inisfoitune, in evil plight; in distress; esf. in 
fight, at a disadvantage. Obs. 

c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. IFaee (Rolls) 9855 Netheles hey 
were at meschef, ffor to a^cape hem were ful lef. 2375 Bar* 
BOUR Bruce xi. 604 The erll and his thus fechtand svar At 
gret myschei(f. 2430-40 Lyog. Bochaswu. i.(is'8)3b, Tbou 
died in preson at mischefe like a wretch. 2442-2 Chron. 
London (1827) 130 [He] hadde hym at myschief redy to a 
popped hym ill the face with his dagger. 2470-85 Malory 
A rthur ix. xxxii 389 Allas said syr Tristram vpon my heede 
there is somme good Knygbte at meschyef. 2558 G. 
Cavendish (1825) II. 75 By cruel fortune at my.schefe 
.she ended. 1567 Gnde ^ Godlie Ball. tS.T.S.) 206 Of laic 
1 saw thir lymmari.s stand Lykemad men at mischeif. 2579 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sep, xo Or bene they chaffred ? or at 
mischiefe dead? {gloss, an vnusuall speache, but much 
vsurped of Ltdgate, and sometime of Chaucer], 

2 . Harm or evil considered as the work of an 
agent or due to a particular cause. 

1480 Robt. Devyll (1797) 31 Create myscheyf haue I do, 
and muche yll As lo roboe and slea. 2533 Coverdale Ps. 
Iv. 3 They are inynded to do me some myschefe, so mali- 
ciously are they set agaynst pie, 2543 Bkinklow Lament. 
26b, Ye haue.. done most myschefe in shuttynge vp of 
Codes worde from the people. 1590 Skaks. Mids. N. 11. i. 
237 If thou follow me, doe not beleeue But I shall doe thee 
mischiefe in the wood. 26x3 — Hen. VIU, 11. i. 22. 1647 

Clarendon Hist, Reb. vi. § 102 They,. who had contrived 
the mischieve. X727 De For. Syst. Magic 1. iii. (1840) 72 
The devil is seldom out of call ivhen he is wanted for any 
mischief. x8i8 Scott Rob Roy xxxvii, It was hardly possible 
two such damned rascals should colleague together without 
mischief to honest 'people. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art 
it. (1868) 136 It is quite wonderful how much mischief may 
be done even by small capacity. 

b. An injury wrought by n person or other agent; 
an evil arising out of or existing in certain condi- 
tions. ,No\y only in collect pi. with the sense ‘ evil 
consequences’, and in phr. to do oneself a mischief. 

f 1385 Chaucek L. G. IK 3331 P/dtomcla. This false thef 
Hath don this lady yit a more my.schef. 1330 Tindai.e 
Pract. Prel. Cvij, If any resisted them what so euer mis- 
cheuen they went about.^ 1380 h^vi Enphuesikrh.) 338 Of 
two mischiefes the least is to be chosen. 1598 Yong Diana 
'47 A-mischeefe neuer comes alone. z6xi Bible Ps. Hi.' 2 
Thy longue deuiseth mischiefes. 1693 Mem. Cut. Teckely 
1. ^o The Turks would not fail to work them 1000 mis- 
chiefs by means of the new Garrison of Newhaussel. xyaS 
Swift Gulliver \\. i, I. .made three huzzas, to shew that I 
had got no mischief by my fall, ^ X7'^4 Burke Sp. Amcr. 
Tax. Wks. 1842 I. 165 Infinite mischiefs would be the con- 
sequeijce of such a power. <21862 Buckle Civiliz, (1869) 
Til. ii. 47 General mischiefs depend upon general causes. 
1872 Smilf.s Charac. ii. (1876) 58 The social mischiefs re- 
jsulling from a neglect of the purifying influence of women. 
' ‘Q. To make mischief \ to create discord or dis- 
sension, esp. by talebe.'iring. Cf. Mischief-maker. 
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2884 CassdPs Fans. Mag. hlay 374 She was always making 

mischief between them two lovers]. 

3 . fazo. A condition in which a person suffers a 
wrong or is under some disability, esp. one which 
it is the object of a statute to remove or for which 
equity affords a remedy. Phr. f to be at a mischief, 

2596 Bacon Max. 111.(16301 26 Pleadings must 

be certain, because the aduersc parly may know whertq to 
answer, or else he were at a mischief, which mischiefe is 
remedied by a demurrer. Ibid. ix. 48 Hee tooke his graunt 
subiect to that mischiefe at first. xdiaCoKEtl/z Litt. 11. 124 
The mischiefe before this Act was,Tnat in a Writ of Dower, 
Unde nihil habet,\^it\^ were dayes of common rctourn.. 
which was mischievous to the woman, in re-^ect of the long 
delay. 2768 BlackstoneCVww, 111. ii.15 Everyschemc. . 
hath been hitherto found to be.. productive of more mis- 
chiefs than it would remedy. 179a N. Chipman Ref. (1871) 
80, C. having notice, was not within the mischief and there- 
fore not within the equity of 'the remedy. x8i8 Cruise 
Z?/ycfi(cd. 2) IV. 524 If the adhering to such determinations 
is iikcly to be attended with inconvenience, it is a matter fit 
to be remedied by the legislature; which is able to prevent 
the mischief in future. 2828-32 Webster s. v., A new law 
is made lo remedy the mischief. 

f b. Distinguished from inconvenience \ see 
quots. and Inconvenience 3 c. 

(2509 : see Inconvenience sb. •3I1 2332 Dial, on Laws 
Eng. 11. xlvi. 94 b, The law wyll rather sufire that myscheyf 
then the said iiicontienience. 1596 Spenser State Irel, Wks. 
((jlobe) 618/1 True Justice punnishcth nothing but the evijl 
act or wicked woord ; yet by the lawes of all kingdomes it 
is a capitatl crime to devise or purpose the death of the 
King. ..And thcrforc the lawe in that case punnishcth the 
thought ; for better is a mischeif, then an inconvenience. 
2622 (see Inconvenience sb. 3CI. ^1670 Rav Prov. X2X 
Better a mischief, then an inconvenience. That is, belter 
a present mischief that is soon over, then a constant grief 
and disturbance. <2x709 (see Inconvenience 3 c]. 

4 . d* a. A disease or ailment. Obs, b. In medical 
parlance used simply to indicate a morbid condi- 
tion without further definition. 

XSS2 Huloet, My.schiefe beyngc close or secrete, vlcus. 
XS99SHAKS. MuchAdox.ui. 13 To apply amorall medicine, 
to a mortifying mischiefe. 2602 Holland Pliny I, xvn. 
xxiv.539The running mange ortettar,isamischecle peculiar 
unto the Fig tree.^ 1755 Pott Chirurg. Obsen. 135 A hernia 
where the abdominal tendon has no share in the mischief. 
1843 R. J. Grav^ Syst. Clin. Med. he. 98 Traces 0/ in- 
flammatory mischief. z86o Winslow* Obse, Dis. Brain^ 12 
The mischief established within the cranium, disorganizing 
the delicate tissue of the brain. 2^ Allbutt's Syst, 
Med, VI. 130 When the mischief Is confined to the lung.; 

5 . Hurtful character or. influence; mischievous- 
ness. Now rare or Obs, 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ti. v. $ 2, 84 The conceit 
(that |;la.ss is poison] Is surely grounded upon the visible 
mischiefe of glasse grossely or coursely powdered ; for that 
indeed is mortally noxious 2803 R. Hall Sentiments 
Pres, Crisis 45 The innocence of the intention abates 
nothing of the mischief of the precedent. 1822 Good Study 
Med, IV. 78 This Is a di.soider of far greater mischief and 
violence than the preceding. 

b. The phrase the mischief {of, ,) is {that) is 
used idiomatically to single out the most unfortu- 
nate aspect or vexatious circumstance of an affair. 

1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 374 The mischief is, 
if we carry them out of their own air they die immediately. 
2677 W, Hughes Man of Sin iii. i, 5 Their dear Francis. , 
admired for a glorious Saint, was in his life time commonly 
taken for a silly Fool, by their own Confession. And the 
mischief is, for no small reason neither. 2708 Swift 
cone, Sacr. Test Wks. 1751 IV. 170 But the mischief was, 
these Allies would never be brought to allow that the 
common Enemy was quite .subdued. 2^52 Johnson Rambler. 
No. 155 F 7 The mischief of flattery is. .that it suppre.sses 
the influence of honest ambition. 2882 Oci uvie s.v., J have 
money enough, but the mischief is I have left my purse at 
home. 2896 pi. Housman Shropsh. Lad Ixli, And faith, 
'lis pleasant till 'tis past : The mischief is tbat 'twill not last. 
f 0 . Evil-doing, wickedness. Obs. 

2470-83 Malory .4 >'/A«rix. xix. 367 By thy meschyefand 
thy vengeaunce thou hast destroyed the moosie noble 
KnyghL 1335 Coverdale Gen. vL 5 ¥• earth was corrupte 
in ye sight of God and full of myschefe. 1593 (2 . Eliz. 
Boeth. 1. pr. v.(i899) 15 Of mischefz or fraudes of thy slaun- 
derers [orig. scelerihus fraudibusque delaforztm], 1396 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 161 With a plumpe 
he fercelie fallis in al kynde of mischeife [orig. in omnia 
JJagitiorum <5* turpitudinnm geuera\. x6xx Bible Acts 
xiii. zo O full of all subtilty and all mischiefe. 

7 . A cause or source of harm or evil ; often 
applied to a person whose conduct or influence is 
harmful; a worker of mischief; also, in milder 
sense, one who causes petty annoyance or acts in a 
vexatious or annoying manner. 

2386 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. 11625} 4® He wa-s called. . 
the Plague of the Common-Weal, the mischiefe of men. XS99 
'^.^onso'nRu.ManositofHum. v. v, O, my good Mischiefe 1 
art thou come? 1643 Trapp Comm. Gen. xvi. z2 Mahomet,' 
the mischiefe of mankindc. x66o F. Brookf. tr. Le Blanc's 
Trav.^ 174 One of the jarrs of water broke, which was a great 
mischiefe to them, and a very important los<e. 1672 M ilton 
Samson 1039 The contrary she proves, a thorn Intestin, far 
within defensive arms A cleaving misdiief. a 2704 T. Brown 
Sat. agst. IFoman Wks. 1730 1. 55 The sex are all Pandoras, 
mischiefs all. xyoS Mrs. Centlivre Busy Body xv. iv, B’ye, 
b'ye, dearee I An mischief! how you look now ! B’ye, b’ye. 
1780C0WPER Progr, Err. 302 The sacred implement 1 now 
employ Might prove a mischief, oral best a toy. x8i6 Byro.n 
Ch, Har. ni. xlix, Many a tower for some fair mischief won. 
1825-80 Jamieson, vexatious or ill-deedie person ; 

as, * Ye’re a perfect mischief'., 2890 Spectator 5 July 
Unionists such ashlr. Caine. .are positive mischiefs to the 
party, x^i J. Evelyn Baffled Fengeance 291 A curly- 
headed mischief known by the-iiame of Jimmy. 


MISCHIEF. : 

8. Vexatious or annoying action 'or conduct* 
chiefly, conduct causing petty injury or trouble to 
others by way of sport, without any ill-will. Also, 
a tendency to or disposition for such conduct. 

2784 CowFER Thoc. 207 Childish in mischief only and in 
noise, 1820 W, Irving Sketih Bk., Leg. Sleepy Hollaxv 
(1821) II. 303 He was always ready for either a fight or a 
fiolic; had more mischief than ill-will in his composiiloi), 
2834 Marryat/'. Simple Il.'viii.-iiS The midshipmen are 
;.full offun and frolic. I'll bet a wager therell be abob*' 
bery in the pig-sty before long, for they are ripe for mischief. 

9 . Phrases, chiefly expletive and imprecatory.^ 
t a. With a mischief', (a) used as an expletive, 
esp. parenthetically in questions, as What with- 
a mischief, , ? (also What a mischief , . .?) ; [f) = 
with a vengeance. Obs, 

2538 Elyot Diet, Add., Abi in malam rent, go hens tilth 
a mtschefe. 2563 Cooper Thesaurus s.v., Mains, Quid lua 
{malum) idr^ert ? what, with a mischiefe, haste thou lodoe 
with it? 2572 T. Smith in' Ellis Orig. Lett. Scr. iii. IV.8 
What a mtscheefe raeanethe hee to write unto mee of new* 
Stairesand Astronomers, and tellethmenothinge of my come* 
ing home ? 26x2 Cotcr. s. v. Chemise, Hee raised them with 
a mischiefe, roused them with a vengeance, a 2625 
Fletcher Nice Falonr n. i. (1647) 252 Hold still thechaire, 
with a grand mischiefe lo you. 2630 J. Taylor (WalcrP.) 
IFks. II. 06/2 The matronly medicines., of this., woman, wili 
in a little lime make her encrease with a vengeance, and 
multiply with a mischiefe. 2640 Nabbes Bride in. ii, Y'are 
welcome with a mischiefe to the occasion that brought you 
hither. 172a Swift in J. Buncombe Lett. I1773 II. 5, 1 
wonder how a mb>chief you came to miss u-s. 2822 Scott 
Higelxxsxx, Bide doun, with a mischief lo ye. 

b. In imprecatory sentences, e. g. A mischief 
on ,, I A mischief take , ,/ 

XS29 Interl. Four Elem. 535 A myschyfe on it ! ^2550 
Bale K, yohan (Camden) 95 It is Sedicyon,God^yvebym 
a very myschiefe. a 1553 Udall Royster D. tv, iiL (Arb.) 
62 A mii^coiefe take his tokens. 1609 B. jonsoH Sil, IVom, 
II. iv. (x6z6) 545 Did I not tell you? mischiefe! x663 
'DKVXiEU Even. Love tv. Wks. 1701 I. 3x7 And a mischief 
of all foolish disguisements, for my part. 

c. Hence (like the plague^ etc.) the mischief 
used colloq. and dial, as a euphemistic substitute 
for ‘ the devil chiefly in the phr. to play the iniS‘ 
chief {with) f and in questions What Jtow^ etc.) the 
mischief. , ? (cf. a). Also to go to the mischief^ 

2583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 283 What the mischiefe 
is this that thou hast for thy sadelle ? 26x4 B.JoNSOK^ar//A 
Fair 1. i, What the mischief do you come with her ; or she 
with you? <21626 Beaum. & Fl. Wit without M. v. 1 2 lib 
name of mischiefe what did you meane? 2807-8 W. Irving 
Saimag. (1824) 125 This unlucky characteristic played the 
mischief with him in one of his love affairs. ,>8x8 Miss. 
Ferrier Marriage xv, Boy.s may go to, the mischief, and 
be good for something. 2865 Trollope Belton Est. xxxL 
375 Why the mischief should he not set about the work at 
once? 1867 — Chron. Barsetll.xxXt'VYin'l butcher in Silver- 
bridge was playing the mischief with him. 1892 Kipling 
Barrack-r, Ballads 24 You 'eaihen, where Ihe mischief 
'ave you been ? 

td. Wot ds of mischief abusive language, abuse, 
rare“K (Cf. Mischieve z/. 4.) 

1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions i. yi. 86 They curse 
him, and reuyle him with all woordes of mischiefe.^ 

10. Comb, (chiefly objective), as mischief doer^ 
’Jonnder, -master^ 'monger^ -sufferer^ -laker; mis- 
chief-boding, -doing, -hatching, -loving, -tainted, 
-working adjs. 

2814 Scott Ld, of Isles iii. xxv. A *mischief-bc>ding ray.. 
2822 Cobbett Weekly Reg, 4 May 304 Representing me-as 
a*niischief*doer lo the country. x8oo Coleridge Piccolom., 
IV, i. Thus compel Into my service that old "mischief- 
founder. 2833 T. P. Kennedy Horse-Shoe Robinsonxxxx'i. 
295 Some "miscbief.hatching fiend. 28x0 Splendid Follies 
II. 52 The "mischief-loving imp, 2387 Golding Ovid's Met. 
xni. 158 Would God this "mischeef mayster bad in verrye 
deede beene mad. 2620 Shelton Quix, II. iv, 23 That 
Cheater, that arrant "Mlschiefe-monger. 2888 Ettglatui 
28 Aug. ii/i The Grand (Did Mischief Monger at the head. 
2352 Huloet, "Myschiefe .sufferer, or taker, sceleratus, 
2398 F. Rous Thule B, That rout oj "mKchief-lainted 
theeues. 2902 Fortn. Rev. Jan. 42 A child in the ^mischief- 
working hands of his own childishness. 

Mischief (mi*stjif), z', arch. Forms; seeprec. 
sb. [ 1 , Mischief sb. Cf. the earlier Mischieve.J 

1. trans. To inflict injury upon ; = Mischieve v. 3. 

2483 Cath. Angl. 241/1 To Mhchtfe, erumpnare. 2533 

More Debell. Salem Wks. 971/2 He wil of lykelihode hate 
& mischief any man by whome he taketh any harme. 1603 
Armin Poole upon F. (i88o‘ 25 He, that mischiefes many, 
sometimes wrongs himselfe. 2621 Speed Hist. Gt, Brit.ix, 
XX. (1623) 967 Britaine hauingso many Sea*townesand Out- 
lets to mischiefe the English' trafllcke. 2682 Buxyan Holy 
War 195 Whomever I mischief^ whomever I wrong, to 
me It is muslck, wheu to others tuourning. 2833 Singleton 
Virgil's Eel. ill I. zs If you had not somehow mischiefed 
him, You would haVe died. 

2. To do physical harm to ; = Mischieve 3 b. 
c 1470 Henry IKatlau vni. 248 The flearis than vyith erll 

Patrik .rclefd To fecht agayn, qiihar mony war my^cheifd. 
2483 in Surtees Plisc. (1890) 29 The crosse in the merk^'tb 
place is Ijke.. to myschef sume man. 2373 Tusser 
( 1878) 62 The nack U commended for saumg of doong, so 
set as the old cannot mischiefe the yoong. 2607 Markham 
Cn:/<jf.v.li6i7)57, 1 h.aue scene them run away, ouer.tbrowe 
■. .the Coach, and mischiefe the Co.ach-man. i 66 j Decay Chr. 
Piety (1668} 74 Tis a certain Indication of madness to 
tear and mischief those things that would be u-seful to us. 
1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vi. v. (1852) 393 Havingset his 
dog to mischief his neighbor's cattel. 1858 Trench Parables. 
XX. (1877)356 The barren tree mischiefed the land, ‘troubled * 
it, as Bishop Andrewes renders the word. 
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>*</?. a 1470 Gregory in Hist. Coll.Cit. Land. (Camden) 213 
There myghl noo man come unto them ovyrthe pavysse for 
- the naylys that siode up-ryghie, but yf he wolde myschyffe 
hym sylle. 1547 Boorde Brm, Heaiih clxxi*. 6t At length 
they do fal mad, or do mischefe.themselfe. 1624-510 Notes 
-<5- Cleanings (Exeter 1889) II. 187 ‘l'o..cut theire ovvne 
throats or otherwise murder of mischeife themselves.. 1719 
. De Foe Crwft;^ I. 191 When'the two Ladders were taken 
'down, no Man living could come down to me without mis- 
chiehng himself. 

absol. .1658 StR T. Browne Fscnd, Ep. xi. v. roo A Bullet 
of Wax will mischief without melting. 1672 R. Wild Poet, 
Liceut, 33 Their Breath will mischief far beyond a Gun. 

3. intr. To suffer injury ; = Mischieve i. 
it 1510 Douglas JC. Hart 11. 71 Len me thy cloke, to gys 
. me for ane quhyle ; Want I that weid in fayth I will mis- 
cheif. 1598 F. Rous Thule B, Which done she weepes 
vpon her piichie dore, That she should in ere she had 
mischief M more. 

Stiscllieffal (mi‘stjif|ful), a. Now dial. [f. 
Mischief sb. + -ful.] Full of mischief. 

. fl. Uiifortun.ile, disastrous. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Haudl. Synne 4622 Also y telle by 
iusiyng, per-of cump myschelTul pyng. 0x470 Henry 
Wallace in, 410 Thar self? was caus of this myschefnll 
chance. Ibid, iv. 748. 

2 . Of persons ; Full of or prone to do mischief; 
mischievous. Now dial. 

1541 Paynell Caiiline->^\\\. 69 The common weale, through 
the cursed counsell of’mischiefull cytesyns is brought into 
so great daunger, 1834 Landor Exam. Shaks. \Vks. 1853 
II. 284/2 This is the mischief-fullest of all the devil’s imps. 
1^6 Warm. Word-bk.y Mischiefful^ mischievous, 
o. Involving mischief. rare~'^. 

1772 Foote Nabob in. Wks. 1799 II, 318 For miscbiefful 
matters there wasn't a more itigenious..{ad in the school. 

One who makes mischief 
(see Mischief 2 c) ; one who foments discord, esp. 
by talebearing. 

1710 ^f. Henry Dtsp, R,eviexjjedyi\^%. 1853 II. 466/2 None 
but a t.ale'bearer, that great mischief*maker, will reveal 
such secrets. 1785 Hutton Bran New Wark (E-D.S.) 
188/131 At present there er in ivveryneakta manny mischief- 
makers. 1848 Ld- Brougham Of Revolutions \yk.s. i8p7 
VIII. 332 The trade of the agitator, the professional mis- 
chief-maker. 1862 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 138 Elizabeth, 
who Is weak enough to believe what mischief-makers tell her« 
So Mi’sehief-ma^kinff vbL sb. and ppl. ft. 

17x5 Rowe Lady yane Gray v. Wks. 1728 III. 74 I’ll,, 
•know What 'tis the Mischief-making Priest intends. x8i8 
Byron Juan t. xxv, A little curly-headed, -And mischief- 
making monkey. 1825 Scorrin Lockhart ^^(1839) VIII. 
118 Byron loved mischief making. 1896 W. Black Briscis 
■XX, A piece of mischief-making between two school-girls— 
about a music-master. 

t SCiscliie'vablef Obs, [f, Mischieve v. + 
-ABLE Un an active sense).] Mischievous, harmful. 

x68o F1L.MER Pairiarcha tit. §7 If a King did strictly 
' swear to observe all the Laws, he could not without Perjury 
•give his Consent to the Repealing.. of any Statute, .which 
would be very mischievable to the State. 

t illsclue'vaiice. Obs, [? f. Mischieve v, -i- 
•-ANCE.] Harm, injury, damage. 

x6oo Holland Livy 11. xv. 549 Unlesse they would be 
executors of their owne wrongs, and seeke ihetr owne 
^mischievance. x628tS»R F.'Hubert] Life ft DeathEdw.H 
cclvii, Nor [let] common curse^ caus'd by public greeuahee, 
Draw iudgment down on you for their mischieuancc. 

Iklliscbieve (misjtjf’v), v. Now dial, or avch. 
Also (4-5 mes-, 4-6 mys-), 4-5 -chieve, -chyeve, 
4-6-cheve, 5 -che0ve,-cli0we,5-6 -SV. mischeif, 
•cheive, 7 mischivo. [a. OF. meschever to be 
unfortunate, come to grief, f. ines- Mis- - + chever 
Cheve : cf. Sp. menoscabar to impair. 

That the Scottish forms in f belong to this word rather 
than to Mischief v. is attested by the rimes and the modern 
pronunciation.] 

fl. intr. To suffer harm or injury; to meet with 
misfortune; to come to grief, ‘miscarry'. Obs, 

♦ C1330 R. Brunne Chron. 11810) 171. He said, ‘pei salle 
mischeue whan he ilhing herd, 1377 Lanci.. F. Pi. B. 
XH, 1 19 And his sones al-so for pat synne myscheued. c 14x0 
Pall^. eot Husb. t. 614 And up that wol atteeve Into a tree 
leu that By nyght myscheve. 14.. in Q. El/e. Acad. 85 

• Whene pryde is mosie in prys-.penne schall englonde mys- 
chewe. a 1450 Hoccleve Learn to die 544 in Poems 
198, He mischeeueih where as he wende han recouered be. 

' 145^x530 our Loiiye 34 Yt bathe ‘not bene sene, that 

euer eny place myscheued where' goddes seruyee was 
deuoutly kepte, 16)4 Edmonds Observ. Cxsar's Comm, 78 
To make supplications for all soules, and specially for such 
as had mischieued in France in the time of that warre. 

2 . trans. To afflict or overwhelm with, mis- 
fortune ; to biing to destruction or ruin. 

1388 Pol. (Rolls) I, 272 The chyrche is grevyd,.. 

'And so sume be myschevyd. c 1^0 Alphabet of Tales 3 Why 
base pou loste and mj’sehevid so many sawUs as pou base 
donef I4ei Rolls o/Parlt. V. 234/2 Thaugli he [sc, John 
Cade] be dfede and myscheved. 1513 Douglas /Ends it. x. 
112 And iho beheld 1 all thecitiemischevit. i5z6Skf.lton 
.Maenyf, 2360 So I am lapped in aduersyte, That dyspayre 
well nyghe had myscheued me ! x6ax Bp. Mountacu Dia- 
tribs 212 You may haply fall foule, where you may>e 
mischieued for euer. 1883 R. W. Dixon Mono 1.-X1..34 
They who thy fair head mischieved Of such a deed the cost 
shall well aby. 

. 3 . To inflict injury or -loss’ upon; to do harm 
to ; to injure, damage. 

*475 Rk^ Noblesse (i860) 41 Many folde tymes we have 
ben deceived and mj'sehevid choroughe .suche dl-isimuled 
tre_we.s. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxn. 5 Excess of thocht 
-dots me mij^cheif, atCoo Montgomerie Alisc. Poe/ns y. 7 
^lelancholie mi&cheivis my mind, That 1 can not rejose. 


• X645 Bp. Hall Treat,' Content. 71 Tlte 'Male-content, 
whether hee bee angry or sad, mtschieves himself both 

• wayes. 1687 R. I^'Estrawce A’/ryAfir/. Times 1. 7 Whatso- 
ever Mischiev’d the One, must needs do the Other a Service. 
X707 Reflex, upon Ridicule 177 Desire of mischieving those 
who are happier than they, 

b. Tq do physical or bodily harm to ; to wound, 
hurt. 

c 1400 Destr, Troy 7429 A sad man full sone, pe sun of 
Theseus,' Segh Achilles mybcheqyt. 1465 Paston Lett. II. 
205 Ther fylle uppon me befor Sevayne dore xij. of hes men 
..and ther they wold have myscheved me. 25x3 Douglas 
rEneisx. .xiit.2o A gretspeyr, quharwichhe feyll myschevit. 
X530 Palsgk. 637/1 Beware of yonder horse, for he wyll 
my>cheve as many os come within hU reache. 1649 Milton 
Eikon. X. 412 The onely Arme,s that mLchiev'd us in all 
those Battels and Incounters. 1682 Klavel Fear 74 Francis 
Spira..wouId have mischieved himself had not nts friends 
prevented him, 1735 Sloane Jamaica 11.6 Some they., 
mischiev'd to Death with certain Fricks of small Sticks 
sharply pointed. 1825-80 Jamieson, To mischieve, to hurt. 
1836 j. Struthers Dyehmont va Poet. Wks. (1850' II. 67 
With dye vats chok’d, with engines deav’d And countless 
nuisances mischieved. 

t 4 . To abuse, sLander. (Cf. Mischief jA 9d.) 
1656 Manasseh ben Israel Vind. Jud. 15 Men mis- 
chieving the lewes to excuse their own wickednes.se. 1674 
Scrivener Course Div 11. v. 388 Sometimes you shall hear 
from them somewhat religiously (as u were) spoken, when 
they intend thereby to niischtve and abuse it (sc. Religion]. 
* 7 ®S W. Forces 14 Some strain’d their lungs, And 

very loud me mIschievM With their ill tongues. 

t Miacliie'ved,///. Obs, [f. Mischieve z/. 
+ Cf. OF. weschevd unfortunate.^ Kuined. 

is8oTus.ser//«j6.x.«x 878)23 Happleis he. .that can take 
heede by the fall of a mischieued man. 

IVIischie’villg, vbl. sb. Now dial, or arch. 
[f Mischieve v, -ibg^.] fa. Mishap, mis- 
fortune, disaster. Obs, b. Injury, hurt, damage. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Roils) 7706 peruore ^rinnewellrruifuel] 
mony mis cheuing; 1433 Rolls 0/ Parlt. IV. 405/2 For 
reboylyng or wexyng long or unresonable cxcesse of suche 
lyes, or sum other untrovved meschevyng thei wex all noght 
or Htell of value, c 1447 in Jarro/u 4- Weariuouth (Surtees) 
241 Y“ said kepper and his felowe dur.ste nott abide w* in y* 
said place for drede ofmychevyng. 1737 Whiston Josephus, 
Hist. u. xvitl § 4 He abused both to the mtschieving of bis 
countrymen. 

tMischie’ving,j)//.ti. Obs, [f. Mischieve 
V. + -ING^,] Hurtiuf, injurious. 

xdzt Laov M. Wroth Urania^ 313 He might chuse the 
mosC misebeuing, and most speeding iiurC for him. 

lyiiscMevOUS (mi sijivas), a. Forms : a. 4 
roiachuos, myschefous, 4-5 meschovous, 4-6 
mis-, xnyaohevous, 5 mescMevoLis, -chyevoos, 
myschevos, -us, -es, myschyvys, myshevouse, 

6 mischevos, mischefous, mischevus, mis- 
chiefous, mischivous, mischeevous, Sc, mis- | 
chelvoiis, mischeifais, 7 mischeifous, mis- 
chievous. 6-8 misohevious, 7- dial, mis- 
chievious.' [a. AF. meschevons (^1400), f, OF. 
meschev-er Mischieve tr. or Mischief sb , : 

see -ous. 

The stressing on the second syllable was common in 
literature till about 1700; it Is now dialectal and vulgar.] 
fl. Unfortunate, calamitous, disastrous. Chiefly 
of events ; also occas, of persons, miserable, 
needy, poverty-stricken. Obs, 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 158 VVhan kyng R. herd 
of hat mischuos tide (orig. la uieschaunce], & how his 
schippis mhferd. c 1380 Wvclif Wks. (x88o; 589 |7isa1mes- 
3evynge hajj made alle owrc rewme..full pore and nedy 
and myscheuous. ^14x2 Hoccleve De Reg. Pritic. 4713 
pogh 3 ntan disceuere Sc ple^e To many a lord his 
mescheuous myserie. c'i45oyI/<r/7/>z5SynnedraH’eth bolhe 
man and wonipn to myshevouse ende. 1556 Lauder TraC'. 
tale 453 Quho list to pryde pretend. May be ossurde of ane 
mischcuous end, 1563-83 Foxe A. ^ ill. II. 810/2 Who 
sayde.,tbat before this day seuenth night Hunne should 
haue a mischieuous death. 

absol. a 1380 St. Augustine 870 in Horstra. ri Leg. 
(1878) 76 pe vessel. .of hoUchirche.. He wolde breke and 
melte hit smal, pe mescheuous to parte w'ip a!. I 

. 2 . Of persons and animals, or their dispositions : 
Producing or designing mischief or harm ; inflict- 
ing damage or injury ; having a harmful influence or 
intent. 

Now rare, owing to the predominance of sense 4. 

*473 Warkw. Chron, (Camdeni ix The Lorde Say .. and 
other myscheves peple that were aboute the Kynge. 1535 
CovERDALB Susouna 28 Y'* two elders come also, full of 
•myscheuous ymaginacions agaynst Susanna, to bringe her 
vnto death. 1563 Winjet Cert. Tractates Wks. iS-T.S.) 

II. 33 Quhep that mischcuous Neslorius.. began to ryve the 
dok of Christe. 1595 Spenser Epithal. 342 Ne let inis- 
chivous witches with theyreharmes.. Fray us. x6ox Shaks. 
Jut, C. It. i. 33 Thinke him as a Serpents egge. Which 
hatch’d, would as his kinde grow mischieuous, And kill 
him in the .shell. .*677 in i^th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, 
App. V. 37 Some mischievous per.sons to dishonour my Lord 
Chancellour. .stole the Mace and the two purses. X724 
Richardson De Foe’s Tour Gt. Brit. J1769) IV. 35 A 
People uncivilized, warlike, and very mischievous, commonly 
called Highland-men ; who, being the true Race of antient 
Scots, speak Irish. x86o Wharton Law Lex. (ed. 2) s. v. 
Animals, Domestic animals, or animals not naturally mis- 
chievous, such as dogs or oxen. 

3 . Of things, events, actions ; Fraught with or 
entailing mischief or harm ; having harmful effects 
or results. 

a, c 1380 Wvclif Wks. (1S60) 390 pis mischcuous peruert- 


.ynge'of cristls ordenance.' c Pol. Poems II, 277 

.Thayre myschevus dedis avaylid.ham noughte. 1553 Kden 
Treai. Nezve l7id,{hth.) They'commitied innumerable 
wronges and mischieuous acies. 1582 Stanyhu^t eEneis 
11. (Arb.) 51 Through wals downe razed wee draw thee mis. 
cheuus engyn. 1669 Stvrmv Marb/ePs Mag. 03!?, The 
mischievous Storm continuing. 1736 Butler Anal. i. iii. 
Wks 1874 L S3 Vicioiw actions are, to a great degree, 
actually punished as mischievous to society. x79a.BuRKE 
Corr. (1844) HI. 398 The opinions, principles, and practices, 
which I thought so verymiiichievou>;. 'xS/o L(iV,ELLAttrot/g 
my' Bks, Ser. i. (1873) 195 A mischievous fallacy. 18M 
Bryce Amer. Comnnv. I. xxvi. 403 To resist'a momentary 
impulse of theircoiLstituenis which they think miscluevous. 

X57x-a Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. II. X2X Thair 
mi-^chevtous querrell. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche x. cclxvii, 
Th’ alarmed G.-idarens .. loading him with chains and 
fetters, hop'd They now had his mischievlous torrent slop’d. 
1675 Traherne Chr. Ethics 323 Love without discretion is 
a mischievious thing. 1747 in Col. Rec. Pennsyh. V. xit 
The many mischevious consequences that arose [etc.]. 

4 . Of persons, their conduct, elc. : Disposed to 
or characterized by acts of playful malice or petty 
annoyance. 

1676 Wycherley PI. Dealer v. i, Don’t we esteem the 
Monky a Wit amongst Beasts, only because he’s mis- 
chievous? 1726 Swift Gullivem. i. And well remembering 
how mischievous all Children among us naturally are to 
Sparrows, Rabbits (etc.]. 1856 Miss Yonge Daisy Chain 
XI. ix. 433 She .. was only waked^ by Meta, standing over 
her with a sponge, looking very mischievous. 1865 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gl. xj.x, viii. (iS72> VIII. 260 M. de Voltaire had. . 
a big Ape, of excessively 'mischievous turn; who used to 
throw stones at the passers-by. 

6. Comb:, as mischievous’eyed, •minded' adjs. ; 
f mischiovoua-stomached a., iU-lemi>ered. 

*577 Googe HeresbacKs (1586) 125 b, Moyles 

that., are., rugged of their body, and mischcuous stomaked 
(orig. aui/uo^ i^omito], i6^t True Pel. Dev. Des. Pap. 
Oxf, A 3 Mischievous minded wretches. 1887 P. M*^Neill 
Blawearie xv. 1 16 * Hey, chappie cried out a mischievous- 
eyed wench, quite unable to restrain her mirth. 

XCCiscMevously (mi-stjivssli), adv. £f. prec. 

+ -LY 2.] In a mischievous manner. 

1 1 . Unfortunately, disastrously, miserably. Obs. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) X4107 Mescheu- 
ously hen fel such cas h^t sire Wawayn slayn per was. 
c 1380 Wvclif Wks. (1880) 387 per schuld no man haue be 
mischeuously nedy. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas iv. xrxh.heaiiiug, 
Duke Brennus delighting to rob and steale, mischtevouslye 
ended. 1567 Gude 4’ Godlie D. (S. T. S.) 182 Except ze 
mend.. .30 s-all ^nd all mischeuousUe. x66o R. Coke Power 
6* Subf. 166 The same judgment is to be given upon him, 
who mischievously ended his life with pain. 

t 2 . Wickedly. (Cf. Mischief 6 .) Ohs, 

1470-85 Malory A rthur x, vii. 424 His squyers they said 
hit was loul done, and meschyeuousiy. 

3 . In such a manner as to produce injury or 
damage; with injurious effect, result, or intention. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxiv. 17 Sic deidiie dwawmes so 
mischeifaislie. .besmyhatttoutrpast. ist* Act 4 He/t. VIII, 
c. 20 Preamble, The said. .myschevou'«ly disposed persons. 
*583STUBBES/jmz/..d^/fr. ii.(i882)6Todispensewiih them 
that shall thus mischieuouslye behaue themselues. a 16x4 
Donne Bta0a»atDr (1644) 74 Not likely to write any thing 
in jest mischleuously interpretable. 1647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. IV. § 154 The King was ve^ mischievously advised. 
X775 Adair Amer. Ind. 339 By mischievously endeavouring 
to foment a civil war. 1839 Thirlwau. Greece xi. II. 76 
Though it was often mischievously abused, it may be 
que.stioned whether it was not a salutary precaution. 1865 
Truth 28 hlay 839/2 Lord Beaconsficid never exercised his 
patronage so mbschievously as when he raised Dr. Ryle 
to the Bench. 

4 . With playful maliciousness. 

X730 W. Harte Ess. Sat. 8 The Verse.. nicely pointed in 
th’ Horatian way Wounds keen, like Syrens mischievously 
gay. 1786 tr, Beckford's Vaihek (1883) 89, 1 had rather bis 
teeth should mischievously press my nnger than the richest 
ring of the imperial treasure. 1803 Lamb Let. to Coleridge 
13 Apr., 1 mischievously wished that by some inauspicious 
jolt the whole contents might be shaken. 

Mischievousness (mi-stjivosnes). [-ness.] 
The quality or condition of being mischievous; 
injuriousness, harrafulness, pemiciousness. 

Lucres ff EurialusG ij b(Roxb.) 150 Myscheuousnes 
be not loo be encreased but too be lessed.. 1^7 Trapp 
Comm. Rev. xii. 3 A Dragon the devil is called . . for bis 
mischievousnesse. <1x715 Burnet Oivn Time 111. (1724) I. 

525 Many were sensible of the mischievousne-ss of such a 
precedent 1790 Marshall Rur.Econ. Midi. 56 A striking 
instance of the . . mischievousness of mice. 1829 Bestiia.m 
Justice ij- Cod. Petit,, Abr. Petit. Justice 3 The system . . 
would remain as it does in all its mischievousness. 1884 
Manch. Exam. 1 Dec. 5/4 The tendency to scandal-mon- 
gering. .only equalled, .in mischievousness by the spirit of 
rationalism. 

Mischoi’ce. [Mis- 1 4.] Wrong or improper 
choice. 

<2x684 Leighton Comm, i Pet. i. 13 (1693) 132 The great 
error of Mans mind, .is the diverting of the soul from God, 

. .and thismischoyceis the very root of all our miseries. x88a 
Advance (Chicago) i June, A mis-choice at such a time 
would be a misfortune, x^r Daily News a^ov. 4/8 1 he 
mis-choice or misuse of a pronoun, 1896 J. Watson Mmd 
of Master v. 99 Sin is not merely a mistake or a misfit ; it 
is a deliberate mischoice. 

Mischoo-se, t'. I.] irans. and in/r. 

To choose wrongly ; to make a wrong choice (of>. 

cxzSflGen. * Ex, 190 In 3e moste and m 3c leste he [sc. 
Adaml forles His louerd-hed quuanne he roi^hes. a 1407 
SCOGAN Moral Ballad iSj, I "’olde be sory, if that yc mis- 
chese. XS97 Hooker Ecel. Pol. v. Ixv. § 5 Unlesse tliey (sc. 
ceremonies] be either greatly miscbosen .. or^ els (etc.]. 
x6ox Stow Ann. 1286 (an. 1596) But that we mischose the 
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MISCONCEPTION, 


dale attempting: so great a worke vpon his daie of rest. 
i6ds Boylb Occas. Reji. i. vii. U84£) 89 If tU* end be not 
mischosen, the means are to be estimated by their tendency 
thereunto. 1847 Emerson Repr, 149 

The madness with which the passing age mischooses the 
object on which all candles shine. 

So Mischoo’aing vbl, Mischo’sen ppL a, 
c 1400 Rule St. Benct (Verse) 2247 f>ai sal cum To reknyng 
on Jje day of dome For |?er myschesing Jjara oraang. 1597 
Hooker Eccl. Pal. v, Ixti. § 20 This and the like mischosen 
resemblances. 1643 Milton Divorce Wks. 1851 IV. 52 
To.. shut up, .the one with a mischosen mate, the other 
in a mistaken calling. Ibid. 87 Whom., onely marriage 
ruins, which doubtlesse Is not the fault of that ordinance, 
for God gave it as a blessing, nor alvvayes, of mans mis- 
choosing. 1895 Century Ma^. Aug. 577/1 [A cat] whose 
mis-chosen tail was already a source of questioning self- 
contemplation. 

t Miscliri'sfceii, Obs, [Mis-^ i.] =Mis- 

BAPTIZB I. 

,zx63x Donne Serin. (1649^ II. xxlv. 201 They did not 
onely mis-canonize men, made Devills Saints, but they mis- 
christened men, put names to persons, .that never were, 
Mi aohupg, obs. form of Mischievous. 
MiscilDility (misibMiti). [f. Miscible ; see 
*1TY.] Tlie quality or condition of being miscible ; 
capability of bein^ mixed {with something else), 
*754 Pbil. Trans. -XLVIII. 683 The miscibility of platina 
with metallic bodies. 1786 Ibid. LXXVi. xi8 Miscibility 
with water. 1895 Blachw. Mag. May 685 The miscibility of 
racial traits. Allbutt's Syst, Med. V. 248The solubility, 

miscibility with fluids, and cohesiveness of the dust. 

Miscible (mrsib*l), a. (j^.) [ad. L. type 
cibilts, i. miseb’e to mix : see -ible. Cf, F. mis- 
cible."] Capable of being mixed {with something). 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. *ilj, When you haue two thinges 
^liscible, whose degrees are truely knowen. 1660 Sianley 
Hist. Philos. IX. (1637) 567/1 The Soul of the World God 
inkindled in the midst..; which (Soul) being not easily mis* 
cible, was not without difficulty contemperated. 1750 G. 
Hughes Barbados 106 Tho'oils in general. .are not miscible 
with water. 1790 Burke Fr. Retf. 163 All these had kept 
the landed and monied interests more separated in France, 
less miscible. 1807 T, Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) 11 . 380 
Alcohol has a strong affinity for water, and is miscible 
with it in every proportion. 1883 Goodale Physiol. Bat. 
(1892) 22t Two liquids which are not misciblc-^-for instance, 
oil and water. 

+ b, sb. A substance that will mix with another. 
1^ Ingelo Bentiv. <5* Ur, n. (1682) 126 Produc'd by the 
Commixture of such antecedent Miscibles. 1678 R. Rus- 
sell \t.Cebcr 11. I. 11, iii. 43 In Animals.. there is not a 
perficient Proportion, nor misclbles of Proportion, nor 
Qualities of Miscibles. 

Hence laVscibleness miscibility* 

2736 Bailey (fob), Miscibleness. 
Mis-ciplier(mis|S3K3i), v. rare. [Mis -1 i."] 
traits. To express wrongly in cipher; fto affix a 
wrong numeral dgure to. 

1644 Makq. Ormonde Lei, in Carte Coll. (1735) 290 The 
person's name, from whom it was sent . . [was] certainly mis- 
cypiiered. 2657 Sergeant Schism Dhfiach't 172 He 
proceeds, upon this mistake of his own and the Printer’s 
mis-cipheriiig it,^ to call my sixth the seventh. 1893 
S. R. Gardiner in Hamilton Papei s (Camden) 22 Aversion 
[note : Sic. ? inis-ciphered for ^ diversion 
3!Iis-citatioil(mis|S3it^'-j3nJ. [M1S-I4.] In- 
correct citation. 

^ 163^ Bp. Hall Residue Coniempl. 190^71131 a mis-citation 
is this? * Moses commanded*. The law was Gods, not 
Jloseses. 1896 Saintsbury Hist, x^th Cent, Lit. v. 250 He 
made his own case worse by mis-citation. 

Mis-cifce (misisart), 2^. [Mis-^i.] irans.To 
cite or quote incorrectly. Also Misci’ting vbl. sb, 
159X Sylvester Z?K Bartas i, iiL 939 So Antichrists.. 
Miss-cite the Scriptures, a 2609 Donne Lett.^ To Sir H. 
Goodyere\i6sx\ 161 For this particular Author, I looked for 
more prudence, .in him, in avoiding all miscitings, or mis- 
interpretings. 2620 Bp. Hall Hon. Marr. Clergy i. i, If 
Satan haue mis-cited the psalme ‘ Hee shall giue His angels 
charge oUer thee *, for temptation. 2700 Collier snd Def. 
Short yie^o 20 Is the Testimony mtscited ? 2S99 lycstin. 
Gaz. 20 May 3/2 Nor do I blame [him] for mis-citing the 
Act of Parliament which he venerates. 

t Miscla*d, 0 ^ j. [Mis-l2.] Wear- 
ing wrong clothes. 

• 2494 Fabyan 1n.liv.35 [He]chaungedhls. . Armure 
and dydde vpon hym the Armoure of a Brytayne, and by 
that meane as a Bryton mysclad [etc-]. 

MiSClai'lUt sb. [Mis- i 4.] A wrong or mis- 
taken claim. 

a 2626 Bacon GO. Error, misclaim, and forgetfulness, be- 
come suitors for some remission of extreme rigour. 
Misclai*ming, vbl. sb. [Mis - 1 3.] Wrong- 
ful claiming. 

258^ Golding Calvin on Deni. exxW. 694 Notwithstanding 
his misclaiming of the priuiledge. 

Miscla’SS, V. [Mis-i i.] trans. To put in 
the wrong class. 

2782 Ay.scouch Catal. btSS. Brit. Mus. 11 . 907 Manu- 
scripts which had been misclassed, or overlooked. 

Mrsclassifi.ca’ti0u. [Mis - 1 4.] Erroneous 
classification. 

1827 Hare Guesses Ser. i. (1873I 80 The misclassifications 
..produced by a general ternL 1902 W. Callaway in Publ. 
Mod. Lang. Assoc. Aiuer. XVI, 155 In such a mass of 
details occasional. .misclassifications arc inevitable. 
Misc^e, variant of Missel, mistletoe. 
1*Miscle*ping, 2^^/- .rA [Mis-l 3.] Mis- 
naming. 

2387-8 T. UsK Test. Love i, x. (Skeat) 1 , 46 Thus is night 


turned in-to day, and day in-to night, ..not in dedc, but in 
misclepinge of foiiche people. 

Miac’iine, obs. iorm of Maslin 2, 
Misco'gnizant, -isant, a. Law. Also 7 
-conusant^, [a. AK, ^mesconisant, -usant '= OF. 
mescogjioissanty •eonissaitty f. ineS‘ Mis- - t cognois- 
santj pres. pple. of cogjtoisire (mod. F. connatlre') 
to know.] Ignorant of. 

xSajoAct 32 //tw. y/If, c.g § sThat no manerof personne 
.. shuld be ignorantc or miscognisaunt of the..penaltiies 
therin specified. 2586 Act 28 Rlis. c. z in Bolton .*>lat, 
Irel. (1621) 386 To the intent no person or persons shall be 
ignorant or misconisant of the penalties herein contayned. 
2628 Coke On l.itt. 99 'I’hc King shall not be intended to 
be misconusant of the Law. 

t Misco^nizei V. Obs. rare’^^, [ad, OF. 
mescognoiss-, stem oimescognoistre (mod. F. mhon- 
naitre ) : for the form cf. Cognizb and Recognize.] 
trans. To fail to appreciate or acknowledge. 

2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1092 The good never 
intervert, nor miscognize the favour and benefit which they 
have received, 

MiscoUe, obs. variant of Miskal. 
t Miscollextion. [Mis-i 4.] A wrong 
inference. 

26x0 Bp. Hall Apal. Brownists § 6 Wks. (1625) 555 In his 
I words and yours 1 finde both a miscollecllon, and a wrong 
1 charge. 1623 Sylvester Job Triumph, xx. 413 Wks, 

! (Grosart) 11 . 159 , 1 conceive your mis-conceits, from hence ; 
Your mis-colleccions, and your wrested Sen.se. 
lUEiscolora'tion. [Mis-i 4.] Discoloration. 
x^zx~1\Goo(Vs study Med.Ktdi. IV. 540 Miscolourations 
of the same character as moles, freckles, and sunburn. 

MisCOTour, V. [Mis- 1 1.] trans. To give a 
wrong ‘colour' to (facts, etc.); lo misrepresent. 

I 2809 Syd. Smith Serm. I. 31 The imagination always 
; miscolours the facts in these cases. 2844 (>. Rev. LXXIV. 
91 Many of the leading politicians, .perverted by the bitter- 
ness of party mibcoloured and distorted to the public, .the 
motives [etc.]. 2879 Howells L. Aroosiooh 239 You have 
no right to miscolor my words. 

IHTiscO'lotiredi a. [Mis« 1 6.] Improperly 
coloured. 

2658 Hexham, jl/Az'Tnuri, Ill-dyed, or ^lis-coloured. <22684 
Leighton Comm. 2 Pet. Hi. at Wks. (2859) 223^2 Looking 
through the miscoloured glass of their own malice. 2822-34 
Good's study Med. (cd. 4) IV. 532 Miscoloured hair. 

Misco'louring, vbl sb, [Mis-i 3.] Attri- 
buting a false colour* 

26^ Pepvs Let. 22 Nov., The miscolouring, misfiguring, 
diminishing, or undue magnifying, of an object.- 
tMisco*infort,.fA [M1S-I7.J Distress, 
desolation, trouble; Discompout sb. a. 

c 2330 R. Brunne Chron, tVaco (Rolls) 2992 He ne wyste 
wbat lond ne port He was aryued, for inys-confoit. a 2340 
Ha.mpole Psalter Ixxil. 29 Howar bai made in miscom- 
forth [in desolacionem]. 2387-8 T, USK Test. Lave i. iv. 
(Skeat) 1 . 4 Than thought me that Ixive gan a litel to hevye 
for miscomfort of my chere. 2483 Cath. A ngl. 241/1 A Mis- 
coniforlhe, mestida, 2526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 2531) 
42 b, To theyr great confusyon ilc miscomfort. 

t Misco'mfoti;, v. obs. [Mis-i 7.] trans. 
To trouble, distress, disturb. 

2303 R, Brunne Handl. SynneZ},<:& To chastyse hym., 

f >at he myscumforl eft noun oker. a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
xxii. ig How ar kat mi.scomforlhcd. ibid. cxix. 4 Aruys 
sharpe of ke myghty with kolis my^comfortand [cum car- 
bonibus dcsolataribus\. 2470-85 ftlALORY Arthur x. xxix. 
460 Fyghie frely..& myscommrte yow noughte for ony 
kny^t. 2483 Cath. Angl. 241/1 To Miscomforthe, desotari. 

Mi^scomprelie'na, v, [Mis-i i,] trans. 
To comprehend wrongly, misunderstand. 

18x3 T. Busby Lucretius 1 . 11. Comm, vi, The preceptor 
of Nero .seems to have miscomprehended the poeL 2809 
Babinc-Goulo 1 . 16, 1 am quite certain to be 

miscomprehended by them. 

Illi^scomprelie'nsion* [Mis-I 4.] Mis- 
understanding. 

2856 J. W. Kaye Li/e Sir J. Malcolm I. xv. 409 In either 
case, of disobedience or miscomprehension, he bad proved 
himself, .unworthy of the confidence. 2891 Kipling 
Hatuiicap p. ix, [They] stare at each other hopelessly across 
great gulfs of miscomprehension. 

2 l!£i'SCOmputa*tioil. [Mis- 1 4.] Miscalcu- 
lation, misreckoning. 

2647 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. n, § 71 A very gross miscom- 
putation. a\(rj\ Ibid.'im. % z. 2728 Morgan / 4 /^rVrf I, 
IV. 216 Many Writers .. make great ftliscomputaiions in 
their References of the Hejira to our Aera. 
tMisCOmpute,jA [Mis-l4.] =prec. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. xviii. 380 As he maketh 
the account, and Budeus de Asse correcting the miscom- 
pute of Valla, delivercth it. 

Miscompu’te, V. [Mis-l i.] inlr. To mis- 
calculate, misreckon. 

2672 Wallis in Rjgaud Corr, .Sci. Men (1841) II. 532 
Excuse me if I have in haste miscompnted. 2726 T. Madox 
Firma Bitrgi Pref. bj, I intended it should make onely a 
Pamflet..But I miscomputed. 
nXisconcei't, sb. Now an/t. [Mis - 1 4.] = 
Misconcepiion. (Common in the 17th c.) 

*576 in GrindaCs Wks. (Parker Soc.) 408 To remove 
the scrupulousness and misconceits of .some few. 2596 
Spenser F. Q. iv. vL 2 Full of melancholic and sad 
misfare Through misconceipt. a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
VI. (1648) X29 A misconceit whereby they imagine every act 
which they doe knowing that they doeamLse..to bee mere 
smne against the Holy Ghost. 2635 Sibbes Confer.Christ 
Mary (16561 4 She had a misconceipt of Christ, as if he had 
been the gardiner. 4x2726 South Serm. (1744) VII. ii. 40 
That general misconceit of the Jews, about the kingdom of 


the Messiah. 2855 Singleton Virgil II. 172 Whether is it 
by misconceit of cour.se, Or driv'n by storms ..Ye’ve come 
within the margent-s of our flood, 2870 Swinburne Ess. 
tjr Stud. (1875) 105 Taintless of jealousy or misconceit. 

Misconcert, arch. [Mis-i i.] trans. 

To liave a wrong conception or false idea of; to 
think erroneously (that . . ). ' 

*595 Monday John a Kent (Shaks. Soc.) 20 You WTong 
them, madame, if you misconceiic That you or they shall 
be unnobly usde. 2599 Nashb Lenten Stuffe 73 If you 
would not misconceit that I studiously intended your defa- 
mation. 2606 J. Bovxa ^Honor Triumphant (Slialcs, Soc.) 
5 Else had I misconceited mine owne hopes, and becne 
gravelled in mine owne conceipts. 2677 Gilpin Demonol. 
(1867) 176 If this humour .. misconceit inspiration or pro- 
phecy. 2872 R. Ellis tr. Catullus xvi. 4 You that. .Mis- 
conceit me, sophl.sticaie me wanton. 

t Misconcerted, a. Obs. [Mis-i 6.] a. 
Wrongly supposed. 13 . Having a wrong idi a ^ 

2600 Breton Melan. Humours (GrojiarO 10/2 Feede not 
thy self with misconceipted goode. 2633 Bp. Hall Hard 
Teats, N. T. 118 Those w<^^ are fondly and proudly mis- 
conceited of their, .wisdom. 

Miscoucei've, »• [Mrs- 1 1 .] 

1 . mlr. To have a false conception or entertain 
wrong notions (of). Also with clause, to suspect 
(= Misdeeji n. 6 b). 

C23^ Chaucer Merck, T. 1x66 He that misconceyvelh, 
he misdemeth. c 2585 Falre Em ni. 2236 You know it’s for 
your cause It picaseth thus the King to misconceive of me. 
x6xx Bible 2 iMacc. Iii. 33 The high Priest suspecting lest 
the king should misconcelue [Coverdalp. siLspecte] that 
some treachery had beene done to Heliodorus by the lewes, 
2862 F. Hall Refut. Hindu Philos. Sysi. 00 Even if I 
granted, that some men thus misconceive, still such a mis- 
take would not be one of perception, but one of inference. 

2 . trans. To form an erroneous conception of; 
to misapprehend (a word, an action, etc.) ; to 
mistake the meaning of (a person). 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. i. § i To yeeld them . . reason- 
able causes of those things, which, for want of due considera- 
tion heretofore, they misconceined. 2605 Timme Quersit. 
Pref. tii, A bad heart misconceiueth good 'actions. 2642 
Milton Apd, Smect. Wks 1851 III. 25^ As for others who 
..have yet decreed to mis-Interpret the intents of my reply, 
1 suppose they would have found as many cau-ses to have 
miscoDceav’d the reasons of my silence. 2794 Burke Sp. 
agst. W, Hastings Wks, 2827 VIII. 250- If 1 have under- 
stood the matter wrong, or misconceived your design. 2828 
Scott F. M, Perth vi, I cannot suffer my feelings ., 
to remain unexplained, without the po>sibi!ity of my bein^ 
greatly misconceived, i^x J. F. Coqtzk Deerslayerl. i, 
JO The Mengw'e fill the woods with their lies, and mis- 
conceive words and treaties, 2867 I’REEMAN^AVm. Con^, 
(1877) I. iv. 229 The translator seems to misconceive his 
meaning, ' - ; 

Misconcerv'ed, ///. a. [Mia-i 2.] 

1 . Wrongly or erroneously conceived. 

*595 Spenser Epithal. 337 Ne let false whispers.. Breake 
gentle sleepe with misconceiued dout. 2629 H. Burton 
Truth's Triumph 343 A mis-alledged place, or a mis-con- 
cetued allegation. x6^o Bp. Hall Episc. l i. 3 Being wedded 
to the love of this mI.<sconceived pomp. x8<m Proc. E. lud. 
Ho. in Asiat, Ann. Reg, II. 233/1 He believed, when he 
first read that paper, that it was a hasty and misconceived 
production. 28^ Sir E, E, Kay in Law Times Rep. 
(N. S.) I. 323/x All 1 can say Is, that this motion seems to 
be misconceived, and that it must be refused with cobts. 
'k 2 . Having a misconception or wrong idea. 

2592 Shaks. x Heu. VI, v. iv, 40 No mi.'^conceyued, lone 
of Aire bath beene A Virgin from ner tender infancie. a 1612 
Harincton Epigr. 1x633) 2. 56 Take heed henceforth you 
be not misconceived. 

Misconcerver. [Mis-i 5.] One who forms 
miscunceptions. 

<2x625 Fletcher Hice Valour ii. !, What a mis-con- 
ceiver 'tis, 2684 Baxter Ansio. Theol. Dial. 21 An erring 
Conscience is no Lawmaker, but a misconceiver. 2827 
Hare (1859) 199 Armed at all points against carpers 

and misconceiv'er.s. 2892 E. Abbott Philomythus Introd. 
45 A misconceiver of it [2<r. truth]. 

Sliscoixcei'viug, vbl. sb. [Mis - 1 3.] Mis- 
conception. 

<22586 Sidney Arcadia iii. (1629) 232 And to be fallen 
from all happinesse, not by any misconceiuing, but by his 
owne fault. 2616 Bacon Exceptions to Cokes Rep. Wks. 
1827 VII. 372 Any mistaking^ either in the declaring thereof 
unto him, or in his misconceiving of the same. 2685 Bax- 
ter Paraphr, N. T. John iv. 25^ Even the Samaritans 
expected the Messiah : But with misconceivings of hum 

Misconcei'ving, ppl. a . [Mis - 1 2.] That 
misconceives ; having lalse notions. In first quot., 
causally, productive of misconcepiion. 

255(0 Spenser F. Q in. x. 47 And misty dampe ofiniscon- 
ceyving night. 2598 Yong Diana iv. 114, I was then so 
trusties and mi'jconceiuing of my selfe, that [etc.]. 2628 
Strafford in Browning Life (1891) 295 They were the wise 
intelligent men, and we. .the ignorant, the misconceiving. 

t lUCisconcept. Obs. [Mis - 1 4.] Miscon- 
ception.. 

26x6 W. Haig' in Russell Haigs (1881) vii. 157 To have 
been, .freed ..of all misconcept they may have bred in your 
Majesty of me. 

lUCiscoiice’ptioii* [Mis-^ 4.] The action 
or an act of misconceiving; a notion resulting 
from misconceiving. 

2665 Glanvill Scepsis Set. x. 53 It cannot be that our 
knowledge bhould be other, then an heap of Misconcepiion 
and Error. 2672 Harvey Anat. Consumptions (ed. aj 11. 4 
The great errors and dangers, that may result out of a mis- 
conception of the names of things. 2809-20 Coleridge 
Friend (1865) 97 There is another use of the word reason,., 
and more e.Yposed to misconception, 2873 Symonds Grk. 
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Pceis xn. 417 To suppose that the Greeks were not a highly | 
moraliied race is perhaps the strangest misconception to I 
which religious prejudice has ever given rise. 1 

t Kisconciu'de,?'. [Mia-ii.] intr. 

To draw wrong conclusions. 

1636 T. Goodwin Child of Light 34 Concerning which, 
men are more apt.', to make, .false Syllogismes, and to mis- j 
conclude, then about any other spirituall truth. j 

t Xtisconclu'der. Obs.—' [Mis-i 5.] One 
who draws wrong conclusions, 

1684 Baxter Par, Congreg. 8, I am specially obliged to ^ 
answer such misconcluders, lest they make my writings 
a means of deceit astainst my sence, 

' MiHboncla'sion. [Mis-i 4.] A wrong or 

false conclusion. 

a 1631 Donne Lett, to Pers. Hon. (1651) 164 We must ta.ke 
heed of making misconclusions upon the want of it [rc, unity 
in religion] 1634 Bp. Hall Fash, of World 379 Away, 
then, with all the false-posuions, and misconclusions, all the 
fantastical], or wicked thoughts of the world. 

Xiaco-ndaob, si- [M/s- 1 -j.J 

1. Had management ; mismanagement. Often 
quasi-x/e^., malfeasance or culpable neglect of an 
official in regard to his office. 

1710 Palmer Pror>erbs 2 Princes have lost their crowns 
by the mis-conduct of the first year of their reigns 1736 
Lediard Life Marlborough H. 357 This new Commander, 
by some unaccountable Misconduct,, .suffer'd himself to be 
surprized. 1788 Burke Sp. agst.. W, Hastings Wks, 1827 
"Vill. 314 Whenever in any matter of money there is con- 
cealment, you must presume misconduct. 1863 H. Cox 
Instit, iiL ii, 509 Censure.. of mini.'»lers of the Crown for 
misconduct of aiplomatic affairs. 

2. Improper conduct; wrong behaviour. Now 
often, in judicial trials, spec, in the sense of * adul- 
tery*, . 

a 1729 Rogers i9.SV^’/;r.(i73^)xii. 236 It. .highly concerned 
them to reflect, how ^reat Obligations., the Memory of their 
past Misconduct.. Imd on them • . to walk with Care and 
Circumspection. 1748 'Thomson Cast, Indol, n. Ixxii, Let 
wisdom be by past misconduct learned. 1869 Freeman 
Norm. Con^. (1875) III. xil. in Stirred up by the mlscon, 
duct of their eldest son. 1879 Blakiston Teacher 6 When 
a teacher feels hU temper rufiled by a child’s misconduct. 

1 1). pL Instnnces of misconduct. Obs, 

1711 PbQti\SiQU,Spect. No. 256 T 4 Such as are guilty .. of 
the same Slips or Misconducts in their own Behaviour. 
X77Z Goldsm. Hist, Eng. 1. 106 His misconducts were in- 
curable, 1857 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt, I. iil. 8 All 
malpractice.'? and misconducts shall be smothered by the 
exercise ofbrute force at our expense. 

miscondu'ct, v, [Mis- 1 i.] 

1. Irans, 'I'o mismanage. 

X7SS Johnson, To misconduct^ to manage amiss ; to 
carry on wron^. 1794 Burks Sp. agst. W. Hastings Wks, 
2827 VIII. lasThe administration misconducted the people 
oppressed. 1885 Law Times LXXVIII. 187/1 The second 
[sale], though not misconducted, had not realised the value 
of the property. 

2. njl. To misbehave oneself. 

1883 Sir Edward Frv in Law Rep. (n Q. B. Di'v.) 556 
A barrister may be reprimanded by the judge if he mis- 
conducts himself in court. 

Ulscouje'cture, - tA rare, [M1S-I4.] Erro- 
neous conjecitire. 

1646 Sir 'T. Browne Ep. v, .xxi. 273 We hope they 
wil plausibly receave our attempts, or candidely correct our 
misconjcctures.^ 1822 G\\.xSirA. Wylie I. xxxiu 317 There 
may be some misunderstanding or misconjecture. 
Miscouje’ctorei v, rare- \ [Mis-l i.] 
i/tlr,- To make wrong conjectures. 

a 1626 Bacon Ch, Eng, Controv, in Resuscitatio (1657) 
166 Many Pressing, and Fawning Persons do miscon- 
jecture, of the Humours, of Men in Authority, 

BZisconja-nction. [Mis-i 4.] A wrong 

conjunction. 

x8^ Bushnell Mor. Uses Dark Th. 128 There is no mis- 
conjunction so absurd as that of safety and wrong. 1898 
Atlantic Monthly Apr.46i/t The road. .was. .a diabolical 
misconjunction of slipperiness and supreme adhesiveness. 

iyii3C0*iisecrate,^'.?'<j^tf“°. [Mis-i i.] irons. 
To consecrate improperly. 1872 in Lathaal 
Mlsco'nsecrated, ppl. a. [Mis-i 2,] a. 
Consecrated to a wrong purpose, b. Improperly 
consecrated. 

1634 Bp. Hall Def. Crueltie 428 Our prayers were the 
gale, that tore these mis-consecrated flags, and .sayles. 
1880 Burton Reign Q.Anne 1. 1. 42 He evaded the Com- 
munion, and so escaped desecration through the miscon- 
secraied elements. 

Slisconsecra'tion. [Mis-I 4.] Improper 
or invalid consecration. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 132 This succession may be 
interrupted by the mlsordination or misconsecratlon of a 
priest or'bishop. 

Misco-asfcraaWe, a. [f. Miscdustbujs zj. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of misconstruction. 

<21734 North Exam. i. ii. § i6o If he had been taken up 
as a presupposed Prostitute out of the Goal.. it had been 
misconstruable. 

Misconatru'ct, w. [Mis-i i.] 

1 1. Chiefly Sc. = Misconstrue. Obs. 

^^STGiLLESPt&Eng. Pop.Cerent, 11. i. /E-veept as it is mi-s- 
reported .. and misconslructed..by the false Calumnies of 
our Adversaries. x666 Abp. Sharp Let. to Dk. Rothes in 
Kirkton ///s/. (1817) 2T3 ;r<7/«r, To have their carnage, 
inclination'?, and actions .. misconstructed. ^878 Sir G. 
Mackenzie Crim. Laws Scot. 1. i. § 4. iz The doing what 
m.'iy tend to misconstruct, or raise jealousies. 1683 Earl 
OK Akgyle L.xst sp. in Wodrow Hist, Ch. Scot, (1722) II. 
I pfiiy you do not misconstruct my Behaviour this 


Day. X79S M®Knicht.< 4/J«/. Episi, (1820) L 183 Dost thou 
form a wrong opinion of the goodness of God? Dost thou 
misconstruct it? 

.2. To construct badly, rare—^. 

1823 De Quincey Lett, to Vng. Matt Wks. i860 XIV. 39 
He fmts to construct some leading idea, or he even mis- 
constructs it. 

Miscoustru'ction. [Mis-i 4.] 

1. The action of mUconstruing; the putting of a 
wrong construction oa words or actions. 

15x3 More in Grafton Chron. (ip63) II. 760 Sometime a 
thing right well emended, oure misconstruction turneth it 
to worsse. 1603 Shaks. Learn, iL 124. it6z Bk. Com. 
Prayer Pref., Words and phrases .. liable to misconstruc- 
tion. 1677 Horneck Gt. Law Consid, ii. (1704} 58 Miscon- 
structions of the ways of God. 1790 Paley Horse Paul. 
210 To rectify the mthconstructlon that had been put upon 
his words. 1846 Mirror of Liieraiure Sept. 119 Being 
well aware that misconstructions are apt to be placed on the 
projector of any new scheme. 1885 Law Times Rep, Lll. 
(N. S.) 675/x The language.. is open to misconstruction. 

2. Fauity or bad construction, rare. 

18x9 W. S« Rose Lett, II. 21 Misconstructions and mts- 
conjugations allowed In the Tuscan and rejected in the 
Italian. \^x-^^Good*sStudy Med. (ed. 4) III. 56 Some mis- 
construction or misaflecuon ofthe cerebral organs, ibid, 40S. 

Misconstru ctive, a. [f. Misconstruct 
+ -ivE, alter prec.j Characlerked by miscon- 
struction. 

x6a9 Bp. Hall Cases Consc, iii. vii. 299 A conceit sensibly 
weak, and mls<oostructive. 

Iilisc0‘2istr'aea V. Also (j3) 6-7 misconster, 
(-tre, -ture). [Mis-1 1. For stress cf. Consteue.] 

1. tram. To put a wrong construction upon 
(words or actions); to mistake the meaning of (a 
person) ; to take in a wrong sense. 

^ a. e 1374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 346 Ful ofte thy lady wole 
it misconstrue, And deme it barm in her oplnioun. 1313 
hfouE in Grafton C/<rv7t.(i568j II.79Z But these words king 
Edward made to be 'misconstrued, and enterpreted, that 
Burdet ment the Crowne of the realme. 1387 Golding De 
Mornayx\.{ii<)2) 158 Thou mlsconstrewest al the good which 
the bountifuUprouidenceofGoddothvnto thee. x6oi Shaks. 
fui. C, v. ill. 84 Alas, thou hast misconstrued euery thing. 
1611 Bible Transl. Pief.ri It is sure to bee misconstrued, 
and in danger to be condemned. <21636 Bp. Hall Rem. 
Wks, (1660) 247, I beseech you.. misconstrue me not. 1675 
Otway Alcibiades w. Hi, Alas, dear Friend, misconstrue 
not my 2eal. 1791 Mrs. Kaoclipfe Rom, Forest vHi, 
1 know that young ladles are apt to misconstrue the un- 
meaning gallantry of fashionable manners. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng, V. I. 583 Words, it was said, may easily be mis- 
understood by an honest man. They may easily be miscon- 
strued by a knave. x86t Dickens 8 July (xSBo) II. 144, 
I fear you may sometimes have misconstrued my silence. 

ft, xs« More Apol, 85 They, .of theyr owne fauour to 
them selie, mysse constre [Wks. ^1557) 869/2 mysse construe] 
the good niannys mynde. 1579 Gosson Sek, Abuse l‘o 
Rdr., His schoilers were woont, how plaine soeuer he 
spake, to misconster him. 1596 Shaks. Merck, V, 11. IL X07 
Least through thy wilde behaulour I he mlsconsterd in the 
phtce I goe to. x6^o GLAVtHOMiB Ladies'* Priv/iedget, Wks. 
1874 IL too You misconster Hie intention of my lookes, 
I am not angry Though much distemper'd. 1678 Coleman 
in Trial o/C, 59 So as to make them mis-conster all our 
endeavours. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss. ^ Misconsterf corrfuptionj 
of misconstrue. 

absol. x6o9 F. Grevil Mustapha iv. IL F 2, Enuy tooke 
hold of worth, doubt did mi^con-ster. 16x2 Bp. Hall Con- 
ie/upl., O. T, IV. Birth of Moses Wks. {1635) 868 Then, 
he aggrauate-s, and misconstrues. 

tb. intr. To miscomtmeo/Qn^Q same 

X58X Rich Farevj. (1846) 145, 1 confesse I have trespassed 
in misconsteryng of your lines. 1588 Greene Pandoslo 
(1607) 4 He then began to..misconsture of their too priuaie 
famiUarity, 

2, traits. To infer wrongly, rare—^, 

18x3 Scott Rokeby iv. xxi, A kindly smile . . So kind, that, 
from Its harmless &Iee, The wretch misconstrued villany 
So Misco nstruing vbl, sb, and ppl, a, 

1313 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 791 By the mis- 
construing of the lawes of the realme for tne princes plea- 
sure. 1603 Knolles Hist, Turks (1621) 1290 A perverse 
interpretation or misconstruing of words. 1636 Cowley 
Syiva Wks. (Grosart) 1. 25/2 Lest lire misconstVing world 
should chance to say [etc.]. 

Blisco'natrued, ///. a. [Mis-i 2.] Con- 
strued amiss. 

1682 Dryden & Lee Dk. Guise iv. i, To know The true 
intent of my mis-constru’d Faith. 1718 Prior Solomon 
III. 203 The long depending cause. And doubtful issue of 
mis-construed laws. 1762 Wesley yml. 5 Feb. (1827) III. 
77 A misconstrued text in the Revelation. x866 J. Mar- 
TINEAU Ess, I, 127 A labyrinth of misconstrued relations. 

!Q{£isco*iistruer« Also 6 miscousterer. 
[Mis- I 5. j One who misconstrues. 

X392 Chettle Kind-harts Dr. (1841) 8 If enuious mis- 
constcrers arme thenaselues against my .‘?imple meaning. 
1649 Br. Hall Cases Consc. iii. x. 352 The scripture hath., 
set down the several! .six dayo, wherein each part of it was 
di'itinctly formed: which those miscon'^truers are fain to 
understand ofthe distinct notifications given to the Angels 
concerning this almighty work. 

fMiscO’Ustruous, a. Obs, [f. Misconstrue 
V. + -ous.] Apt to misconstrue. 

1633 Lithcow Trav. i. 4 Misconstruous lack-iudgment. 

s 5 . rare, [Mrs-14.] Disjontent. 

1683 Sir J. Melvitle's Mem, 155 There was at^ this Time 
a universal Miscontent [Bannatyne Club ed. misconlente- 
ment] in the Country.^ 1837 H. E. Lloyd TimkowskCs 
Trav. IL 310 Divorce is frequent among them; the least 
miscontent on either side is sufficient to procure It. 

Kiscoute'lit, arch, and dial. Also 5-6 
myss-, 6 mifisvines-. [f. Mis-^ 6/ 7 + Content a. 


Cf. discontent (from 1494) and F. miconteiit {fusm 
1642).] Mot content; discontented, dissatisfied ; 
ill-pleased. Const, ru;///, of, 

c 1489 Corr. Plumpton [Camden) 170 In any thing which 
ye are myscontent with. 1519 Hohman Vulg. § 13. 73, I am 
sore miscontcni with tliy ouiragious laughynge afore the 
peple. Z57X Satir, Poems Reform, xxviii. lot Of this Wfe 
the Lord was miscontent. 1591 Sparry tr. Cattan's Geo- 
mancie Ep. to Rdr, A4 None. .after the vnderstanding and 
reading therof will be miscontent to confesse that [etc.]. 
1637-50 Row Hist, Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 314 The King was 
miscontent that no more mischief was done. <2x670 Spalding 
Troub, Chas, / (1829) 7 [He] got not good payment of his 
fee . whereat he was miscontent. 1870 RIorris Earthly 
Par. T. 11896) 212 Nor be ye with him miscontent For that 
with little ornament Of gold and folk to you he came. 

t MiscozLte‘nt,z^. Obs, [f.Mis-> 1,7 -t- Content 
2/., alterOF. 7/r^/<:<7///«r///^/'(i4tIic.).] trans. To dis- 
satisfy, displease ; reji. to become discontented. 

Plunipiott Corr. (Camden) 133, I am right sory., 
that he shold myscontent your mastership & give you 
cause of accion. 1530 Palsgr. 637/1, 1 have served hym 
this seven yere, and I never my.scontented hym. 1367 J. 
Sanfokd Epictetus A 8b, Thou shake be troubled.. & 
shake ml-scontente thy selfe with God and men. z6zr 
Florio, Miscontentdre^ to miscontent. 

t Misconteata'tion. Obs. [Mis- 1 4, 7. Cf. 
discontentation.] Dissatisfaction. 

* 5*3 Wowey in Fiddes Wolsey Collections (1724) 140 His 
graces, .miscontentation, 1591 Sparry tr. Cattan's Geoman- 
cie 127 The man shall not be put from the Court, but hee 
shall continue there to hi.<? great miscontentation. 

t Misconte'nted, a. Obs, [Mis- 1 o, 7. Cf. dis^ 
contented.} Discontented, dissatisfied, displeased. 

1334 Ld. Berners Gold,Bk.M. Aurel.{i546) Dvij, It was 
no reson, that suche as came to his .seruyee shoulde retourne 
myscontented. i57S-8sABP.SANDysA'rn/,xviii. §7.3x28011 
faretli with miscontented miiides. Their own desires plague 
them, <2 1(^0 Spalding Troub. Chas, J (Spalding Club) I. 
78 Ane Meingzie of mUcontentlt puritanes. 1836 Galt Last 
of Lairds vii, Had she gotten a gentleman of family, I 
would not have been overly miscontented. 

So tMlsconte’ntedly discontentedly. 

xs6x T, Norton Caiztin's Inst. in. 296 Neither ought we 
to take it niiscontentedly that the outward man be destroyed 
so that the inwarde man be renued. 


tMisconte'ntiHg, vbl. sb. Obs, [Mis- ^ 3, 7.] 
Discontent, displeasure. 

*495 Act 11 Hen. VII^ c. lo Preamble, The murmore 
grugge and mysconlenting of such youre seid subgettes. 
1638 Hexham, A mbliking, or a miscontenting. 

Misconte-ntiaent. Obs. e.\c. au/i. [f. 
Mis- i 4, 7 f Contentment. Cf. OF. mescontenle- 
ment (from i6th c.) and Eng. discontentment.^ 
Discontent, dissatisfaction ; grievance. 

1579 Fenton Cuicciard. v. (1599) 210 The French king 
witn melancholy moodes and miscontentments tooke occa- 
sion to dUmis.se from bis Court the Spanish Embassadors. 
ax586SiDN£Y/l>c<T<f/a!. xv.(j59o)67 Hauing through some 
aduenture, or inwarde miscontentment withdrawne him selfe 
from any bodies knowledge, where he is. <22670 Spalding 
Troub, Chas. / iSpalding Club) 2. 220 It pleisit his Ma- 
jestic to send thir mi&contentmentb in paper. . to Edinbrugb. 
x86o Motley Netherl. xviii. (z86B) 11.379 Alexander. .his 
eyes declaring miscontentment— asked [etc.]. 

tMisconti'iluailce. Law, Obs, [AF.J see 
Mis-2,j Continuance by unlawful process. 

Id some Law Diets, confused with Discontinuance. 

1540 Act 32 Hen, VIII^ c. 30 Any mysconiynuance or 
discontinuance or mysconveing of process. 1607 Cowell 
Interpr., Miscontinuance, V-xttMvcx, fol. 231 \errorfor 
See Discontinuance \ed. 1673 euids Is the same with Dis- 
continuance]. x6z8 Coke On Lili,^2S There is.. a Discon- 
tinuance of Proce^se coiuistlng in not doing, where the Pro- 
cesse is not continued.. .There is another erronious proceed- 
ing and that consLsteth in misdoing, as when one Processe 
is awarded in stead of another, or when a day is giuen which 
is not legal!, this is called a miscontinuance and if the Tenant 
or Defendant make default it is error, but if be appeare, 
then the miscontinuance is salued, otherwise it Is of a Dis- 
continuance. X77X J ENKiNS Rep. iL V. 57 A mi.<?continuance 
is where the continuance is made by undue process ; a di» 
continuance is where no continuance is made at alL 

JVlisconusant, variant of Miscognizant. 
t Misconve'rt, v, Obs. [Mis-i i.] trans. 
To convert to wrong uses. 

i6ox Act 43 Eliz. c. 4 § I Misconverlinge or mlsgoveme- 
mente, of any Landes Tenementes Rentes. 1603 B. N. C, 
Munim. W. 20 (Rodborough), [Tenements] have for a long 
time been so misused and misconverted. 

MiscOUVey*, t'. rare. [Mis-i i.] rejl. 
To convey a wrong impression of one’s meaning. 

1839 S. WtLBERFORCE Let. in E. S. Purcell Life Card, 
Manning l.xiii. 275, 1 hope he has misconve3'cd him- 

self to H. E. Manning. 1864 Saunders' Nexus Letter 
17 Dec., Lest I should have misconveyed myself to the jurjL 

t SUsGonvey'iu^^ vbl, sb. Obs, [Mis-^ 3-] 
Mismanagement. 

1340 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 30^'rhe pursuelng myscon- 
tynuying [v.r, mysconveying] or discontynuyng. 

Bliscoo'^y Chiefly -SV*. [Mis-I i.J trans. 
To cook badly; to spoil in cooking. Also^/^. to 


manage. 

08 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 455 ^ot folk a cury 
' miscuke, that knawledge wanli^ iS 7 ® 
orm xvi. 8 This commounweill he lies miscuikii. 1638 
LLiE Lett. iBannatyne Cl.) I. 70 These who, by their.. 
rudencies,had miscooked all the matter. 1823 Jamieson, 
Miscook to mismanage any busines.?; as ‘ Ye ve mis- 
•it a’ your kail*. 1864 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 206 
d mist^ked. x863 F. E. Facet Lucretia 234 In just 
[buiion for his miscooking his master’s chops. 
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Misooo'kery. [Mis- 1 4.] Bad cooking. 

•1655 MouFtT & Bennct Health's Im^*rov. x\». 1x2 'Ihe 
Tongues of Beasts are.. never faulty of themselve.s, but 
marred oftentimes by mlsdookery. 

MiscO'py, lM»s-i4.] All error in copying. 
x88z R. G. White Two Hamlets \x\ AtUintic Monthly 
Oct. 477/s It saUied\ might be., a misprint or a miscopy 
of SMllied. 1899 /E. J. G. M ACicAY Limiesay's Chraiu Scot. 
(S.T.S.) I. p. civ, * Fiftie ’ is a miscopy for ‘fifteen *. 

.Misco'py, V. [Mis-i i.J Ira/is, To copy 
incorrectly. 

1825 Coleridge Lit, Rem, (1836) II. 324 These may have 
been, .ignorantly miscopied. 1877 Ruskin /vrj CYat/.lx.xjci, 
250 However, .miscopied, the message, .remains clear. 1903 
Strand Mas- Nov. 504/1 Did this lutle imp miscopy your 
letters ? 

+ MiSCO*rd| V. Obs. [a. 0 F. m&scordev : see 
Mis-^ and Cord z;.^] intr. Not to correspond. 

1387-8 T. UsK I'est. L(nie Ii, -xiv. (Skeat) I. 27 In his first 
beginninse he was a man right expert in resoiis and swete 
in his wordes ; and tlie werkes miscorden, 

SCiscorrexti t'* [Mis-ii.J To correct 

wrongly. 

1697 Drydeh VirS‘ Life, He pas.sed the first Seven 
Years of his Life at Mantua, not Seventeen, as Scaliger 
miscorrects his Author. i789T.TwiNiNG/Im/<?//c'r7'>r<zA 
Pochy Note 232 AAYNA.MIN: \vhi,h it was obvious 
enough for the transcriber to miscorrect into a^uvauiAv. 

Miscorrextion. [M13-I4.] An erroneous 
correction. 

1685 H. More Paralif*. Prophet, vii. 42 Ptolemy not con- 
cerned in those Miscorrcctions, they not happening in the 
yeai-s the EcUp-ses are set down in. 

.IhUscOll'llsel, sb- [Mis- 1 4.] Wrong advice. 

1496 Dives ty Pauper (W. de W.) v. x. 208/2 Through 
bis mysse counseylL.he slough all mankynde both goo.stly 
and bodely. 1678 Marvell Growth Popay Wks. 1875 IV. 
384 Before we_ give [our moneyl we would be secure it 
should be applied to this purpose, and not by miscoun.sels 
be diverted to others. 

Miscou'nsel, [Mis-i i. QLO'^,mescon- 
seillier.\ traits. To counsel or advise wrongly. 

1389 in Ens- Gilds (1870) 87 If any broyer or syster .. 
myscoiisel or lye his broyer. 141^ Pi/sr. Sowle (Co-xton 
1483) II. Hi. 55 Yf the fende haue mysconceyled them, they 
hadden alsocounceyll in that other side. 1530 Palscr. 637/z 
You wene you take the ryght waye, but you arc mys- 
counsayled, ZS91 Spenser M. Hubberd Z28 Things mis. 
counselled must needs mRwend, zdi6 Donne ud6o>i) 
HI. 333 Can I think him fit to give me counsel, that mis- 
counsels himself in the highest ousiness, Religion ? 1643 
Prynne Sov. Power Parlt. t. [«d. 2) it These two great 
Favorites the Spensers who- miscounselled and seduced 
him. ^ z84z-‘3 Anthon Class. Diet. 576 Having been bribed 
(o miscounsel the people. 1877 Ruskin ForsClav. Ixxvi, 
1x6 The share that other people have hud in counselling or 
mis-counselling me. 

So Miscou-nselled ppl. a.^ Miacou’nselUng 

sb. 

tf 1460 Fortescue Abs. tint. Mon. xiv. (z88s) 144 The 
myscounsellynge ofThym m manyo|>3r cases. 1643 Prynne 
Sov. Power ParlU iv. 19 Not daring to trust this prodigall 
mi.s.counselled King with moneys. 1823 Galt R. Githaize 
11. X. 106 The provocation given to the people of Scotland 
by the King’s miscounselled majesty, 
jftliscotl-at, sb. [Mis- 1 4. Cf. OF. mesccnl, 
mesconte.\ A wrongcount, reckoning, orcalculaiion. 

1586 J. Hooker Descr. Irel. in Holinshed II. 49/1 Aswell 
in the miscount of yearesas other vnlikelihoods found therein, 
1637 Rutherford Lett. (1664) lix. 132 O that he would take 
his own blood for counts & miscounts, that I might be a 
free man, & none had any claim to me, but onely, ouely 
Jesus, 1897 Daily News 13 May 5/3 The Speaker ha^ 
owing to a miscount, been compelled to give a casting vote. 
2903 Flujf-Hunters 137 She knew how many beans make 
five, and never made a miscount. 

Siiscon'nt, ri. [Mis-l i. Bat cf. OF. «;«- 
center, mod F. yse) inScompter^ 

, 1. trans. To miscalculate, misreckon. 

.a 1543 Hall Chron., Hot. K///, 124 In their computacion 
they had mistaken and miscounted in their nomber an hun- 
dreth yeres. i6ii Cotcr., btesccnii. mUreckoned, mis- 
compted.^ 164(5 Rutherford Lett, 9 Jan. (16641 537 Christ 
cannot miscount one of the poorest ofnis lamb.s. 1793 Tour 
tfiro' Theat A man les.-4 wretched might easily mis- 

count time, and so did he. ■x8t6ScoiT/f«//V.xli, After twice 
miscounting the sum, he threw the whole to his daughter. 

“ 2. tnir, \^f also rejl.t after Fr.) To make a wrong 
.calculation, 

• X390 Gower I. 147 And if so be that he misconteth, 
To make m his answere a faile. 1530 Palscr. 637/1 Tell it 
agayne, you have my.scounted your selfe, I warrant you. 
x^3Holl.\sd Plutarchs Alor, 1045 These philosophers doe 
miscount greatly, and stray fai re from reason and proper- 
tion. ., If so be that Geometricall demonsiraiions do availe 
ought. 1659 Bp. Patrick Div, Arith. (16601 6 Thus do all 
men generally miscount in the dayes of their health. 1687 
A. Lovell tr. ’fhcvetiot's 7 ‘rav. i. v. J31 The trouble in 
going up [the stepsj, makes one often miscount. 1840 
WiinwELL Philos. Indtict.Sci. 1 . 133 In such a case we may 
forget in the intervals of the strokes, and miscount. 

3. 'j* a. T’o estimate wrongly, Obs. b. To regard 
erroneously (<7j). 

a 168.1 Leighton Comm, r Pet, ii. 17 (1693) 393 Men mis- 
count themselves at home, they reckoning that they ought 
to be regarded. 1847 Tennyson Princess tv. 3x5 While my 
iionest heat Were all miscounted as moHgnant haste. 

lUCiscou'nting, vbU ib. [Mis-i 3.] Mis- 
reckohing. 

I ?/i 1366 Chaucer Rom, Rose 196 To taken other folkes 
thing, Through rohberie or myscountin^ myscoueit- 
ing; Fr. vest cele <jui fait bescocluer et mesconicr], 
1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. 274 The miscounting of Dia- 


lects for Tongues causlessly multiplieth the number of those 
Language.'?. x86x Rii-ey Liber AJbus 11. 1x5 note,, The word 
* miskemiing ’ meaning miscounting or mispleading. 

t Misco-vetiae. Obs. \ Mis- 1 4 J Kvil desire. 

1496 Dives 4- pauper (W. dc VV.Xvii. iv. 28. /a Men sholde 
lake no thynge for ony mys couetyse ayenst the lordes wyll. 
tMiscra’ft. Obs, [MJ8-I4J Malpractice. 
1496 Dives Pauper (W» de W.) v. xviii. 221 /i Yf the 
woman ..do ony mys crafee to let hyrself or ony other from 
berynge of childern, 

IlSiscreance ^ (mrskr/ians). Now arch. Also 
4-5 mes-, 5 mys- ; see Cubancb, [a, OF. mes- 
creance < mocl.F. mdcrdance) - Pr. mcscrezenza, It. 
miscredenza: see Mis-- and Creance.] False 
belief or faith ; misbelief. 

1300 Gower Con/, II- 175 Se non the foiile mescreance Of 
Greks in thitke time tho, Whan Venu.*? tok hire name so. 
14ZS Hocclevk Mia, Poems 16/252 For thow sholdist re- 
con>yle Thee to him, & leue thy mescrcaunce. 2484 Caxton 
Ryail Book C vlii, T'hey fallc ofie . -in heresyes and in mjrs- 
creaunec. 2540 Wc/ 32 Hen. VHltC. 26 Allured to.. mis- 
beleue mlscreaunce and contempt of God. 2590 Spenser 
G* viii. 51 Paynim..if thou wilt renounce thy mis- 
creaunce, . . Life will I graunt thee. 1863 Yule tr, Jordanus' 
Mirab, Descr, (Hakl. Soc.) xiv. 56 ITieir preachers (sc, Mo- 
hammedans] run about. -in order to turn all to their own 
miscreance. 2864 Kingsley Rom, 4 Tout. xi. 311 The 
Crescent was master of the Cross ; and beyond the Pyrenees 
all was slavery and ‘miscreance*.^ 1876 Ruskin Clav. 
Ixxil. 384 By the faith that is in it, what.. good it can. .do, 
by the miscreance in it, what mischief it can do. 
t Miscreance Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Mis-- 
+ L, cre^ {crMc^re) to grow + -ance. Cf. OF. 
mescreti misgrown.] = Misguowtii. 

1658 A. Fox tr. lPurtz* Sur^. in. Introd. 218 Earth is the 
mother of all fruits, yet hath it many miscreance [orig. viel 
Aliss^^etoaechse]. 2658 — tr. IPur/z* Chitdr, Bk. 359 Un- 
les.s there be some miscreance, or other unshapedness about 
them. 

Miscreancy (mi*skr/iansi). [f. Miscreant 
+ -ANCY, after mtscreaitce,] 

1 . Misbelief; « Miscreance 1 i. lAow arch, 
1612 Cotcr., Mescreance, miscreancie, misbeleefe. 1630 

in Rushw. Hist, Colt. (1659) I. App. 33 Treasons . , against 
the Celestial Majesty, as Schism, Heresie, Miscreancy, 
2726 Ayliffe Parer^on 208 The more usual Causes of this 
Deprivation aresuch as these.. Schism, Heresy, Miscreancy, 
Atheism. 2840 De Quincev Essenes in Blackw. Ma^. 
XLVII. 469/2 Does the audacity of man present us with 
.such another instance of miscreancy^ God the 

Jehovah anxious for the honour of Jupiter and Mercury I 

2. Villainy, depravity. Also semi-iv?«c;*. 

2804 J. Larwood No Gun Boats 30 In the envious mis- 
creancy of the men .. la Sc.vedo<t& not participate. 1852 
W. Anderson Expos, Popery (1878) 75 The attempt of a 
perjured miscreancy to deliver England up to the efomina- 
lioii of the ob.scene Italian Impostor, 1875 Calder Nat. 
Tribes 'Tasmania savages.. had long been the ob- 

jects of the miscreancy of the sealers, and iiated the white 
race accordingly. 

miscreant (mi-skr/iant), a. and sb. Also 4-6 
-oraaunt, 6 -oroyaur.ta. [a. OF. tnescreant 
popular L. *minuscredentem : see Mis- “ and 
Cbeant <r.l] A. adj. 

1. Misbelieving, heretical ; ‘ unbelieving ‘ in- 
fidel Now arch., with some notion of sense 2. 

C1330 Arth. ff Merl. 5227 (Kolbing) Crete hepes him lay 
about Of niani paiem niiscreaunt. 24x9 in 'Ellis Ori^. Lett, 
Ser. II. 1 . 87 Sir John Oldcastell, that was myscreani and un- 
boxome to the laweof God. 2 ^3 2 More Con/ut. Bames vnr^ 
Wks. 774/x AI miscreant Painyms, all false Jewe.';^ al false 
heretikes. 2562 Lech Armory z 6 hj If he [a Christian] 
kill an heathen gentleman .. be shall beare the armes . . 
without any difference, sauing only y* word of y* same 
miscreant gentleman. 2633 T, Adams Exp. ' 2 Peter iii, 4 
All their AtheislsJJ virulent and miscreant positions 
shall perish with them in unquenchable flames. 2725 Rowe 
Ladv yane Gray v. Wks. 1728 III. 69 To break thro' 
all Engagements made with Herelicks, And keep no Faith 
with such a Miscreant Crew. 1823 Scott Quentin D. 
xvii, Such a miscreant dog as this Boar of Ardennes, who 
is worse than a whole desert of Saracen heathens, x8^ 
Macaulay Mise. IPrit. (1889) 310 No outrage conimitl^ 
by the Catholic warrior on the miscreant enemy could de- 
serv'e punishment. 2865 Kingsley Herew. vi, Tlie gates 
of the pit were too narrow for their miscreant souls. 

2. Depraved, villainous, base. 

; 2593 G. Harvey Pierce's 'Super. 176 The Ring leader of 
the corruptest bawdes, and miscreaniest rakehells in Italy, 
2723 Pope Odyss, xvii. 667 AH the m!^creant race of human 
kind. 28x8 CoHBETT Pol. Reg. XXXIJl. 381 The mis- 
creant ministers and judees and spies who had been the 
abettors of that tyrant House c 2820 S. Rogers Italy 
<1839) 245 A miscreant crew, That now no longer serve me. 
1850 S. Dobell Roman i. Poet, Wlcs. (1875) x8. That., 
sneaks downcast With craven tail and miscreant trepidation 
To kennel and to collar. 

B. sb, 

1. A misbeliever, heretic; an ‘unbeliever', ‘in- 
fidel *. Now arch. 

138. WvcLiF Set. IPks. I II. 303 A Utel covent of Sathanas 
synagoge, hat ben moche wor!»e ban hehene my.screauntis. 
<ri4oo Three Kings Cologne 2 pese hree kynues, hat of 
myscreauntes were |»e first byleuyng men. 2470-83 AIalory 
W#'M nr.\xi..xiii 86oThescfoureknyghiesdyd manybatayles 
vpbn the myscreanles or turkes. 2350 J. (Joke Eng. <5- Fr, 
Heralds % ss *^^77) 73 Alvred kynge of Englande.. fought 
agayn'it the Danes and other myscreanles .lvi. batiayles. 
*554 T* Martin Marr. oy Priests Bb itib, If the viibeleuer 
or miscroyaunte dooc departe, let him departe. 1597 
Hooker Eccl, Pot. v. Ixiii. f z We are not ‘therefore 
a.shamed of^thc Gospell of our Lord Ie.HUS Christ because 
mtscrexuits in .skorne haue vpbiaidcd vs. 2632 Litiicow 
Trav. X. 477 A blasphemous miscreant, against their Pope, 


llieir Lady, and their Church. 2668 M.CASAUB 0 NCrfi/H/jVy » 
(1670* 8x Enough to make any miscreant, (proresslnff ouu 
wardly Christianity) to blush. 2729 De FoECrz/xfiiriGlobe) 
§84 With a Caravan of Miscreants, as he call’d them, that 
IS to say, Christians. 2788 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. Iviif. VJ. ^2 
[Soliman's] generosity to the nu>creanis was- interpreted as 
treason to the Christian cause. 2840 De Quincf.y Esscuts in 
Blackw. Mag.'KlN \ l. 469/1 Now he [jc.- J osephus] will re- 
veal him‘-elf(m the literal sense of the woidja-s a viisereant. 
1873 Dixon Two Queens IV, xix. v. 27 A miscreant who had 
rai.sed his impious hands against the Vicar of Christ. 4 
trans/. 16^ F. Brooke tr. Lc Blanc's Trav. 17, 1 know 
m.iny miscreants, that doubt whether the world hath .such a 
beast [sc. a unicorn], a 1682 Wharton l^ks, 1x683) 45 Ibere 
.. ever have been some Hereticksand Miscreants* who mil 
..against Astrology. 

2. A vile wretch ; a villain, rascal. 

2590 Spenser F. Q, il vi. 39 * Vile Miscreaunt (said he), 
‘.whither dost thou flye The shame and death, which will 
thee soone invade ? ‘ 1593 Shaks, Rich. //, 1, i. 39 Thou art 
a Traitor, and a Miscreant. 2657 Evelyn 25 Dec., 

As we went up to leceivc the bacrameni the mibcreanis 
held their muskets against us. 2710 Stef.le Tatter No iox 
F I These Aliscreants are a Set of Wretches we Authors call 
Pirates. 2780 Bkntham^ Princ. Legist, xiil. § x The mis- 
creant who would commit murder that he might .succeed to 
an inheritance, 2835 Lytton Rienzi i. iii, He belongs to 
a horrible gang of miscreants, sworn against all order and 
peace, X870E. PEACocK.^rt^6'/t/r/. III. 251 The miscreant,' 
fully armed, set out on his errand of blood. 

Hence t Miscrea*ntica., villainous. 

2793 J. Williams Life Ld. Barrymore 87 The misac* 
antic, pallid, hell-born, pestilential group. 279. [J. Wil- 
liams] Crying Epistle 59 note, Air. Pitt has apparently as 
little respect for individual worth . . as the most vile and mu- 
creantic of his predecc.ssors. 

Mi*screa*ix1/ly^ adv. rare~“\ [f. Miscreant 
+ -LYii,] -Wretchedly. 

a 2734 North Life Sir Dudley North (1744) 123 The 
common Sort, who are mlscreantly poor, and the most faith- 
less Wretches upon Earth. 

Miscrea*te, t'. rare, [Mis-I i,] /raw. To 
create amiss. Also Miscreating 2/^/. sb. and ppl a, 
2603 Haksnet Pop. Impost, 83 What a wondcrfull Saint- 
maker is 'lyburne by this, that in a quarter of an houre 
shall miscreate a Saint [etc.]. 2670 Ld. Bkookr Monarchy 
Ixxi, Wks. (Grosarti I. 30 Yet both the head and members 
finite are And must still by their miscreating mane 1841-4 
Emerson Ess. Ser. i. iv. (2876) 210 We miscreate our own 
eviLs. 2880 Meredith Tragic Com. (1881) 47 The thick- 
featured sodden satyr of her miscreating fancy. 

Mi'sereate, Fa. pple. and ///. a, [Mis- ^ 2 .] 

=» next. Also atsol 

2590 Spenser F, Q. ii. x. 38 He Ymner slew of Logris 
mi.screate. 2599 Shaks. Hen, K, i. ii. 16 That you should 
. . nicely charge your vnderstanding Soule, With opening 
Titles miscreate. 2607 R. Wilkinson Merchant Royall is 
'J'o see a woman created In Gods image so miscreate. .and 
deformed, with her. .foolish fa.<hions. x868 Browning Ring 
«y Bk. VI, 2478 Creation purged o' the miscreate, man re- 
deemed. 2872 SwiNBURNEbew^f ^</C»S*««rwPrel 53 Fancies 
and passions miscreate. By man in things dispassionate. 

Miscrea*ted,^^ a, [Mis-^ 2.] Created or 
formed improperly or unnaturally ; mis-shapen, 
misformed. Also used as an.abusivc epithet. 

. In the first quot. a mistranslation. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholafs Voy. iv. xxxvl i6ob, 
These wretched Grxecians are left vnder the miserable 
seruitude of these miscreated Mahometists [orig; t/rr mes- 
creans Alaliomelistcs} 2390 Spenser F. Q, n. vii. 42 For 
nothing might abash the villein bold, Ne moriall Steele 
emperce bis mibcreaied mould. 2396 Nasiie Saffron n at- 
den G 2 b, An Oration, including the miscreated words and 
sentences in the Doctors Booke. 1667 Milton L. H- 683 
What art thou, . . That dar’st . . advance 'l‘hy miscreated F ront 
athwart my way? 272* Henley Spect. No. 396 f 2 That 
Mongrel rniscreated (to speak in Miltonic) kind of Wit, vul- 
garly lernied lhe Pun. 2778 Wesley (1872) XIV. 278* 
A miscreated phantom, called * The Spiritual Magazine . 
2826 J. Wilson AVcA Auibr. Wks. 2835 L 167 Every scraper 
on catgut as intent on the miscreated noi>e,asif[etc ]. 183* 
Trelawnv Adv. younger Son \\. 26 Ill-finished, dwarfish, 
or miscreated abortions. 2868 Swinburne^ Blake 42 T^*® 
monstrous nomenclature, this jargon of miscreated things 
in chaos. 

i&CCiscrea*tion. [Mis- 1 4 .] a. The action of 
creating badly or improperly, b. coitcr, A mis- 
created thing; something ill- formed or mis-shapen. 

283* Gilfillan Martyrs Sc. Covenant vii, 232 One of the 
vast creatures of the bygone chaos— the magnificent niis- 
creations of Geology, interesting, .as a fossil remain. 2871 
C, Kingsley in Devon. Assoc. Trans. IV. 378 Great dirty 
warrens of houses,, .peopled with savages and imps of our 
own miscreation. 2880 Swinburne Stud, in Song 202 
Formless form, incarnate miscreation. 

jQIiscrea*tive, a. [Mis- 1 6.] Creating or 
forming amiss. 

28x9 Shelley Prometh. Unb. i. 448 The all*mi^realive 
brain of Jove. 2890 Swinburne Autumn Vision vi, 
Darkening with its miscreative spell Light.. 
3VEiscrea*tor. [M1S-I5.] Onewhomiscreates. 

2828 Byron Ch. Har. iv. exxv, Circumstance, that un- 
spiritual god And miscreator. 

t lUIiscre'dence* Obs. rare^" , [Alteration 
of Miscueani e after credence.'] Mislieliefi 
2603 Holland PiutarclCs Mor. *346.The Governour of 
Cilicia is. .doubifull.. whether there be gods or not upon 
infirmity, as I take it, of mi^credance and unbeliefe. 

F liiscre'deut. Obs, [Alteration of Mi.s- 
ciiEANT after L, crddent-evi (see Cuedekt). Cf. It, 
miscredente.] = Miscueant sb. 

1480 Robi. Deuyll iiZzj) The myscredaunle Sart^yns. 
2377 Stanvhur.st Descr. Irel. in Holinshed (1808) VI. 36 
A dungeon appointed for offendors and miscredents. 1847 
Hallivvell, AJiscredeut, a miscreant. Devon, 



■ MISCEEDIT. 

' Siiscre'dit, [Mis-l ?.] Disbelief. 

1565 W. Allen in pulke Dey. Purg- xl 101 b, There dare 
no man. .affirme that the doctrine of Purgatory is hourlfull 
to vertuous life, the only miscreditt whereof, hath vtterly 
banished al good Christian condicion.s. 

' lUiscrO'dit, v, [Mis-l 7 .J trans. To disbelieve. 

( *S54 J* PniLpoT Exam, ^ Writing Parker Soc.) 351, I 
can not otherwise do in believin? them, but miscredit thee. 
1565 Stapleton tr. Baida's Hist. Ch.^ Pref. 4 To 
ini.scrcdit the perfect behauiour of ourprimitiue church, and 
the miracles wrought therein. 1653 Benlowes Theoph. Pref, 
If thou wilt not prejudice thiae own Charity by miscreditlng 
me. 

Uiscre'dited, ;!/>/■ a. [Mia-' 2 .] Disbelieved. 

• 1837 Carlyle Fr, Hex', I. vii. vii. 372 The miscredited 
Twelve ha.sien back to theChateau for an ‘answer in writing’. 

SSiscree’d. /He/. [M 1 S-I 4 .] A mistaken creed. 
aiB2i Krats Sounet on Fame ii. Wks (18841 4*3 ^Vhy 
then should man. .Spoil his salvation for a nerce miscrced? 
1822 Shelley Hellas Prol. 106 Tyranny which arms Adverse 
iniscreeds..To stamp,. Upon the name of Freedom. 

' 1 2k9ascroo*k6d| Obs, rarer" K 6 .] 

Bent awry, deformed. 

X39S 'I'sEviSA Barth, De P, R, vi. x. fTolIemache MS.), 
She streccheh oute his lymis. .to kepe..ke childe kot he be 
not defacit with miscrokid lymes. 

!Uiscro*P/ 1 /. rare, [Mis-1 i.] Irons, To sow 
(a field) with a crop out of rotation. Also absol, 
X844- H. Stephens Bk. Farm III. 1222 A field may be 
miscropped in order to bring it the more quickly into the 
legitimate rotation of the farm. Ibid. 1317 A better notion 
of farming than to miscrop prevails. 

Ifflscry*, V. dial. ? Obs. Also miscree. fapp. 
alter iiioa of Descry v.^, by substitution of the 
prefix Mrs* l 9 .] irans. To descry, discover, detect. 

1645 N. Drake Diary Siege Pontefract (Surtees) 76 One 
of them wa"! i.aken, being miscryed by the boy which went 
out the ni^ht before. 1674 Ray N, C, IFords j^ Miscrecd: 
descryed, This 1 suppose is also only a rustick word, and 
nothing else but the word descried corrupted. 1703 
T'horesby Lei, to Ray Gloss., Miscryed^ discovered. 1847 
Halliwei.l, Miscrecd^ discovered, detected, decried, depre* 
dated. North. 

Uis -CUe’i sb. Also miss cue. [f. Mis- 1 4 (or 
peril, orig. stem of Miss 2 /.i) +• Cuk A 

failure to strike the ball properly with the cue. 

* *873 Bennett & ‘Cavendish’ Billiards q So long as the 
point of the cue was fiat and unyielding, if the ball was not 
struck precisely in the centre, the consequence was a miss cue. 
I6id, 33 A miss*cue. 1906 iFestm. Gaz, 22 May 9/3 Wlien 
jtoberts wanted only two to complete bis ‘points' for the 
ahemoon he made a mis'Cue. 

. So Mis-cue' v.i to make a miscue. 
t 1894 Sheffield^ Daily Tel, 20 Mar. 8/5 Dawson had a 
promising opening of potting tne red, but mis>cued. 

t Mi'SCtllat©, ///. Obs. rare“"', [ad. late 
L, miseu/d£-uSf pa. ppl. of misculare (whence OF. 
vtesier^ etc, : see Meddle ?;.).] Mingled. 

*. 2632 Lithcow Trav, viii. 364 In this misculat lourneying 
bf paine & pleo-sure. 

" t JUtisdal’lit V, Obs, [See Mrs- ^ 9 . But cf. 
Misdeem.] trans. To be mistrustful of. So Mis- 
dal'nful a, dial.., suspicious. 

. 1558 Goodman How to Obey 201 Papistes. .Of whom to be 
miMlained or slandered, is in the eyes of the godly, no small 
commendation. 1879 [see Misdeemful]. 

. SiisdSi’tey sb. [Mis-l a wrong date. 
Hence Misdatefol a., abounding in wrong dates, 

■ 1858 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. x. v. II. 642 They abound in 
small errors, in misdates, mistakes. 2852 Ibid. xiij. ix. III. 
536 Poor Bielfeld being in this Chapter very fantastic, mis- 
dateful to a mad excenc. 

* 3 l£isdai*te 9 V* .[Mis-I i.] trans. To assign 
or affix a wrong date to ; to date wrong. Also 
absol. Also Misda'ted ppl. a. 

1586 Sr AH'enyRST Cont.C/tron. Irel. Ep. in Holinshed II, If 
he misdate, he is named a falsifier, a z6z6 Bacon Charge agst. ' 
Earl of Somerset in Baconiana (16791 32 'I’hat you did de- 
Tace, ..and misdate all Writings that might give light to 
the Impoisonment 1671 Rhode Island Col. Rec, <*857; II. 
^22 Why and how the letter was soe long a caminge..wee 
cannot but wonder; save as wee may suppose it was mis- 
dated. 1728 Morgan Algiers II. iv. 289 This .Author seems 
.10 have misdated those occurrences. 2742 Vounc Nt. Tfi. 
v.'777 In hoary youth Methusalems may die; O how mis- 
dated on their flalt’ring tombs ! 18x3 Pans Chit-chat 
■{1816) III. 144 His card of invitation was accidentally mis- 
dated, and he did not arrive till the day after the feast. 
2858 Cahlvle Gt. v. vi. I, 6^ Trusting to memory 
alone, she misdates, mistakes, misplaces. 1892 Times 
23 Jan. 136 Mivdated newsp.Tpers. The practice of 

*mis-dating newspapers and other periodical publications. 

S£isdea*ly sb. Cards, [f. next.] An error in 
dealing. 

1850 Bolpi's Handbk. Games 253 The turn up being ante- 
rior to the misdeal. x852 ‘Cavendish’ IFhist (187^] 8 
A mivdeal Joses the deal. x885 Euchre .* hoxo to flay it 108. 

. Misdea-l, [f- Mis-1 1 f Deal v. ; in first 
■sense after D». ntisdeelenl\ 

1 1. intr. To distribute unfairly. Obs. 

• 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 7 Knowe not ye how ye 
‘mysdeled on the plays whiche he threwe down fro the carre ? 

■ a. 'I'o deal or act improperly. 

. 1562, etc. [see Misdealing.] 

b. Cards. To make a mistake in dealing : usually 
intr,, Imt occas. trans, 

.(1746 Hovle iVhist (ed. 6) xo If the Dealer should happen 
'to miss Deal.] 2850 Bohn's Handbk. Games 254 On mi^ 
dealing the entire hand. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. viH, 
She won ihegamc,and I dealt. I misdealt. \8^\ Spcciator ] 
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10 Jan., She can never be persuaded that she has misdealt 
until the cards have been carefully counted, .three times. 
Fg. (cf. 2I, x868 Browning Ring^ Bk, iv. 435 Fie on you, 
all the Honours in your fist, Countship, Househeadsbip,— 
how have you misdealt! 

IVtisdea'lin^y vbl. sb, [Mis- 1 3 .] Wrong or 
improper dealing; fwrong^oing, evil conduct. 

1562 Dads tr. Bullwger on Apoc. (X573) 24 b, Let us take 
heedethat we putnotGodssogrcatbenefiles from vs through 
our owne misdealyngej;. 2572 Golding Calzdn on Ps. x.v.viv. 
IS To absteln frotu al misdealing and to enure themselves 
to weldotng. 2587 — De A/omay xx. <1592' 3x9 They .. 
which refreyne from misdealing for f^e of mans Lawe. 
2863 H. Co.x Instit, I. X. 229 Misdealings with the public 
revenue, 2902 IFestm. Gaz. 4 Feb. 3/2 Captain N..,a.s 
an old cavalry officer, could not stomach the scandalous 
misdealing with horses that bad taken place. 
lUisdeci'de, V, [Mis-I i.] intr. To make 
a wrong decision. 

iBaa^ts Bentha-m Ration, judte. Ezdd. (1827) I. 270 It 
is. .possible for the judge, .to mlsdecide, without any regard 
to the evidence. 2830 Examiner Nor can they mis- 
decide from incompetency or any other cause ofmtsdeciston, 
without incurj-in^ shame. 

XUisdeci'Sion. [Mis- ' 4 .] Wrong decision 
or judgement. 

z8o2-x2 Bentham Ration, judte. Evid.y\%zi) I. 28 The 
danger of. . misdecislon on the part of the judge. Ibid. II. 

IV. 48. 2849 Grote Greece 11. xlvi. V. 52S The dikast 
trial at Athens. . had in it only the same ingredients of error 
and misdeciston as the English jury. 

imisdeed (misdf'd). {O^ tnisd^d = OS. mis* 
ddd, OFris. mtsdede, 21ILG. misddt misdaet^ 
Du. misdaad'), OHG. missU, misseldt, 
missiddt (MHG. missetdt, G. missetal), Goth. 
missadefs: see Mis-1 4 and Deed j/l] An evil 
deed ; a wrong action ; an offence ,* a crime, f In 
ME. also in collective sense =s misdoings. 

C879 VElfred Gregory's Past. C. Hiu 413 Mine misdeeda 
hloSsimlebeforanme. aizoo Moral Ode 230 A hwiJke time 
se cure Mon of Mnchh his mis-dede (iI/iT. Trin. misdade]. 
c izoo Ormin io6t8 pat missdede h^t xvass don purrh Adam 
& hurrh Eve. ^ c 1290 S, Eng. Le^. I. 32/86 Lo here godes 
lomb, l)at bi-nimetli |>e worldes mis-dede. 1340 .dyenb. 114 
Voryef ous oure misdedis ase we uoryeueh lo ham. c 2386 
Chaucer Pars. T. 7 206 He was woundid for cure mysdede, 
and dcfouled by oure felonyes. 2470-85 Malory Arthxtr 
XVI. xiv. 683 Ye lefte me.. and suffred me xix perylle of deth 
- . And for that mysdede now I en.*^ure you but deib, for wel 
liaue ye deserued it. 2535 Coverdale Ps , 1 . 9 Turne thy 
face fro my synnes, and put out all my rayszdedes. 1662 
Butler Httd.^ i. ni. 349 Like caitiff vile, that for misdeed 
Rides with his face to rump of steed. 2726 Pope Odyss, 
XXII. 290 That impious race to all iheirpast misdeeds Would 
add our blood. 2842 Elphinstone Hist. India II. ^3 These 
misdeeds were not entirely unmixed with good actions. 

t Misdee'dy, a. obs. [f. prec. + -t. Cf. MDu. 
tnisdadic/t, Du. misdadig. MDa. im'sdmdtg.l Doing 
wrong. 

23.. Cursor M. 18279(0011.) For mani wick and misdedi 
[<2 2425 Trin. mU dedyl Has f>u nu here tint forkt, 
t SXisdee’m, sb, Obs, [prob. S, next, but cf. 
Deem sb.\ Misjudgement. 

1593 Lylv in Pheenix Nest Wks. (1902) III. 477 Such life 
leads Loue entangled with mlsdeemes. 1602 Warner Alb. 
Eng, XII. Ixxv. 313 What should we say his loy, that his 
illis'deemes did sort to this? 

IVtisdee'iU, v. Now chiefly arch, and poet. (See 
also Misdain.) [Mis-* I. Ci, O'N. misd(ima.'\ 
tl. trans. To form an unfavourable judgement 
of, think evil of. Obs. 

c X375 Sc. Leg, Saints xi, {,Symon S( Indas) 370 Ws afferis 
tl] heipe .-^aklas men. bot to mysdeme na man kene. [Leg. . 
'Aur. Nocentes perdere non tlecet.\ 15^ Barclay S/iyp of \ 
(1570) 63 When he gclousy His wife .«iu5pecielh.. 
Or her misdeemetb, and kepeth in straitly. a 2529 Skelton 
Bouge of Court 137 The secondc was Suspecle, which that 
dayly fliysdempie eche man. 1590 Spenser F. Q.^ i. 
vii. 49 Till all unweeting an Euchaunter .. made him 
to misdeeme My loyalty. Ibid. 111. x. 29 As much dis- 
-deigning tq be so mlsdempt, Or a war-monger to be basely 
nempt. 1628 Qx\}\.^Praci. Theories ^6 His lealousie 
basts not to reuenge, while he cannot but ml>deeme her. 
2767 Lewis 11.370 He, .saw his Friends misdeem’d in 

Crouds resort, To ba.sk beneath the Sunshine of the Court. 
*1*2. intr. To form an unfavourable judgement, 
tljink ill {of). Obs. 

2388 Wyclif Nmn. xiv. xi How long schal this puple 
bacbiie me [gloss^ ether mysdenxe of mej? 1496 Dives 
,5- Pauper (W, de .W.) i. xiv. 86/2 To mysdeme of bis 
euen crysten. ^ 1548 Udali., etc. Erasm. Par. Modi- *• 29 
True honesty is neyther redy to niisdemc, nor h.’isty to re- 
uetjge. 1672 hpLTON F. R. i. 424 What but thy malice 
mov'd thee to misdeem Of righteous Job. 

3. To have a wrong opinion of, be mistaken in 
one’s view of. 

c 1384 Chaucer //, Fame 92 "piat take hit [jc. my tale] 
we], and scorne hit nogiit, Ne hit misdemen in her thoght. 
1570 Henry’s Wallace 11. 352 Be war iljat ^e do nocht mis- 
deme my taitle. *593 G- Fletcher Liaa To Rdr., 
Dlen unfilte fo knowe wlmt love meanes ; deluded 
fondlie with their owne conceit, misdeeming so divine 
a faiicie. s6t6 Breton /nzrect. agxi. Treason (Gro.sart) 5/2 
Where Wisdomes care can neuer truthe misdeeme, 1677 
Gili’IN Demonai. (1867)257 Though such men are under 
God’s favour, yet they mindeem it, and think God is angry 
with them. 1784 Cowfer Task iv. 685 Hence too the field 
of glory, as the world misdeems it. 1848 Lvtto.n Harold 
11. li. Nor misdeem me, that I, humble, unmilred priest, 
.should be thus bold. 2^5 Lo>vell Utuler Old Elm viii, If 
ever with distempered voice or pen We have mt»deemed 
thee, here we take it back. 

b. Hans. To suppose (a person or thing) erro- 


MISDEEMING. 

neously to be (something else) ; lo mistake (a 
thing)yp/' another, 

2^7 Drvden Seer. Loxfc v. IVks. 1702 1. 185 My grace to 
Philocles mis-deem’d my Love! ?i8o2 Woudsw, Sonn., 
* Desponding Father \ ^lisdeem it not a cankerous change. 
2829 Southey All for Love vi. xxiv, Thy thoughts possest 
With one too painful theme, Their own imaginations For 
reality misdeem. 287a A. de VereXf^. St. Patrick, St. P. 
at Cashel 65 Demons misdeemed for gods, , . . 

c. with adj. or phr. as compl. 

18^ Trench Sonnet * Look, dearest, xvhai a glory', If, 
having shared the light, we should mivdeem That light our 
own. 2852 RoBERTSOfJ Serm. Ser. iv. xxxylii. {18651 291 As 
if some poor miserable minister or teacher, rejoicing over 
his .success, were to misdeem the work his own. i885'^4 
R. Briccp.s Ercs ^ Psyche Mar. j. ii, The wealth which 
men misdeem of much avail. 

4. To form a wrong judgement {pf)', lo hold a 
mistaken opinion. 

<1x300 Cursor AT. 27742 Wreih .. Fllles, scendes and mis* 
denisse [C2375 Fairf. fliting .shindls Sl misdemi>; a 2400 
Cott. Galba It makes fiiteing and mlsdemes) Man aim wilt it 
fr.-i him cJeulsse [other texts flemis]. c 2386 Chauclr 
Merck. T. 1166 He that misconceyveth, he misdemeth. 
a s6x8 Sylvester Wks. (Gro<art) II. 335/1 'I'hen doome not 
rashly, lest you may misdeem. 2629 H. Burton Truth's 
Triumph 225 Misdeeming and doubling of the remission 
of sinnes. 2667 Milton P. L. ix. 301 Misdeem not then. 
If such affront I labour to avert From thee alone, uhtch 
[etc.]. 1779 Mason Eng. Garden hi. 536 Whom elder 

Thale-s, and the Bard of ‘fhebes Held fi^^t of things ter- 
restrial ; nor misdeem’d. 2791 CowrER liiati i. 528, I. . 
much misdeem Of my endeavour, or my prayer shall speed. 
x8x^ Car'S Dante, Hell xx\n.ii8 Fartheron, Ifl'nusdeem 
not, Soldanieri bides. Ibid,, Paradise xxw. 73 Al his sudden 
waking, he misdeems Of all aroupd him. 1839 Wordsw. 
Mem. Tour Scotl. 1803 iii, Leaving each unquiet thetne 
Wheregentlest judgments may misdeem. 1884 BibleiR. V.) 
Deut. xxxii. 27 Lest their adver.'^ries should mLdeem. 
b. To suppose mistakenly. 

1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 609/r, I will mther 
thinke the cause of this evill .. to proceede rather of the 
unsonndness of the Counsells .. which [etc]., then of 
any such .. appoyniment of God, as you mindeeme. x6oo 
Hakluyt Kqy. m8io) III, x86 Least any man should mi^♦ 
deenie that God doth resist all attempts intended that 
way. 2817 Shex.lz'C Rexf.Islamxiux, He misdeems That he 
is wise, whose wounds do only bleed Inly for self. 2839-52 
Bailey Festus 223 He by. .instigating all the soul’s vain 
aims, Misdeem.s to cause thee lose God. 

1 5- trans. To have a suspicion or inkling of ; to 
suspect the existence or occurrence of (some evil). 

1494 Fadyan citron, v. cxvil 92 The Kynge .not my>- 
demynge eny thj^ng of this Con.<;pyred treason, a 2^53 Udall 
Royster D.w, in. [Arb.) 62 Surely, this fellowe mi'>a^eemeth 
some yll in me. a 2607 T. Bricht-man Brishtm.Redw, ui. 
(1647) 78 While wee were in Ignorance, we lay secure in our 
sin,.. never mis*deeming our estate. 1607 Topsell Four-f. 
Beasis{i8t,Z) 177 The Fox . .mlsdeemeth no harm, and eritreih 
into the hive which Is wroughtclose into the moutli of his den. 

fb. To misdeem (a person) for — : to suspect 
him to be — . Obs. 

c 1500 Alelusine 265/15 [He] was so Lyke a Sarasyn that 
no man my.sdymed hym for other than a Sarasyn. 
i*6. inir. To suspect something evil, Obs, 
c X430 Syr Cener. (Ro.xb.) 222 Jewel thoght of tieason and 
tray . . Thoo he mysdemed in this case, Whan she cam not of 
so long wlxile Hesupjjosedtheryedesomgyle. xssftj. Hnv- 
wooD spider 4- F. iii. 25 Hath fortune wrought my foes at 
this time hither, And not so much as warnde me to mis- 
deeme. 2562 SACKViLLBf7i?ri<?/:fK£ri.i. 39 (ManlyV Ifthinges 
do so succede As now my ieloqs mind mwdemetn sore. 2596 
Loiack Alarg, Amer, 55 The emperour conceiving new 
suspitions upon this second assault, began to misdeeme. 

•fb. const, clause. To suspect (that. . ). Obs. 
<2x530 Hevwood Flay of Love iBrandli 516 Anone she 
mysdemed That 1 \va.s not merely disposed, And so myght 
she thynke, for I disclosed No worde nor Joke, but .such as 
sheued a.s sadly as [etc.]. 2582 Savile Tacitus, Hist, i, 
x.\'viii.(z59Z' i7lHe]gaue most men to misdeeme by his deal- 
ing, that he wassomcwhai of counsel with the case [orIg./r.r- 
duii plerisqne suspicionem conscicnii3'\. 1600 Fairfax 
Tasso X, xxxviii, Nor say I this for that I ought misdeeme 
'rhat EgypLs promis’d succours faile vs might. 
Misdee'iuer. fMis-l 5 .] One who misjuilges. 
26x6 Manifest. A bp, Spalato's Motives App. iiL 6 This 
some mi.^ideemers impute to their penury. 

HSisdee'mfal, a. dial. (See also Misdain- 
FUL.) jf. Misdeem v. -ful.] Having a false 
judgement cf', suspicious of. 

CX750 Shenstone Wks. (1777)1.304 He too, misdeemful 
of hi-s wholesome law, Ev’n he, expiring, gave his tre.asur’d 
gold To fatten monks on Salem’s distant soil ! 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Misdcemfnh suspicious. Mis- 
Aeenfi//^ tnisdainjnl, same as alx>ve— corrupted forms. 

Misdee'iuing, vbl. sb. [Mis-l 3 .J Mis- 
judging; false judgement; t suspicion. 

1 x^SBPaston Lett. II. 313 But forgclo.-iyeand mysdemyng 
of peple that hafe me yn greete awayt. 1491 Canton Pitas 
Pair, (W. de W. 1495) r. xxxvil. 50 b, To the endc that the3* 

- . sholde haue noo suspecyon ne mtsdemyng. 2572 Golding 
Calvin on Fs. iv. 2 Hisinnoccncie wa-* overwheIm_ed..wiih 
the misdeemings of the common people. 2590 .Spenser A. Q. 

I. iv. 2 After that he had faire Una iorne, Through light 
misdeeming of her loiahie. 16x2 J. Mason Anal, tiorc. 33 
To take away all occasion of misdeeming. 

lUtisded’ZUing'i pph [Mis-i 2 .J Mis- 
judging; mistaken (of persons, their opinions, 
etc.) ; dial, suspicious. Obs. 

1 1468 Poston Leii. 11-3*3 The world ys to mysdemyng and 
redy to make dyvy.syon and debate.^ X5^4 Badisgton Confes'. 
Frailty A- Faith i zsg6) 45 A suspicious misdeeming mind of 
euery bodle. 1590 Spenser F-O- >•»* 3 Covered wiihdarko- 
nes and misdeeming nighr. 1648^ J. Brxu»o.\~r Psyche w 
Ixiii. iGrosari) I. S3 O no, mUdeemmg Sovereign,; I am scut 
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The soft Ambassador of Peace to you. 1760-72 H. Brooke 
Fed o/Qual, (1809) IV. 98 Pardon the misdeeming trans- 
ports of your lover. 1819 Shelley Cenex v. i. 87 The mis- 
deeming crowd Which judges by what seems. 1848 A. B. 
Ush-AsLeicesterslu WordSy MUdeemingy suspicious. ‘She’s 
sadly misdeeming 

flHCisdeli’glit, Obs, [M1S-I4.] Delight 

in something wrong. 

?X3.. All faints 5x0 in Archiv Stxui^ ucu, Spn LXXIX. 
iio If any wyked spreie had broujt hym in myssedelyte. 

t Misdeli'ght, Obs, j>ass. To 

be wrongly delighted. 

1640 Bp. Hall Chr. Moder. i. x. 92 This bony-bagge 
hath ever a sting attending it; so as we are commonly 
plagued.. in that wherein we were mis-delighted. 

3 Sisdeli*ver, v. [Mia-I i.J irans» a. To 
deliver to the wrong person or at the wrong place, 
b. To hand down improperly. 

i8sft Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vi. ii. 11 . 17 Message mis-de- 
livered by my Official Gentleman.^ 1883 Laxo Titnes Rep, 
LI I. 324/2 The goods were misdelivered by the defendants 
to another firm. 1893 Westcott Chr. Aspects 0/ Life (1897) 
408 The testimony of the Church is misdelivered if [etc.]. 
Udisdeli’very. fMia - 1 4.] Wrong delivery. 
1859 Sala '/’w. round Clock 34 The misdelivery of a letter. 
1867 Brands & Cox Diet, AV/., etc. HI. 89/2 {Printing) In 
case of any misdelivery a sheet is.spoiled, 1883 La-ut Times 
LXXVIll. 386/1 The misdelivery by thecompanyamounted 
to conversion. 

t Misdemea'ii, sb, Obs. [Mis-i 4.] Mis- 
behaviour, misdemeanour. 

1602 W. Bas Svjord ly Buckler xyCvXf To thinkext any mls- 
demeasne in vs, If we ..doe fall againe Into our ancient 
Sword and Buckler vaine. in B. Peirce Hist, Harvard 
Univ. (1833) App. 86 Sundry crimes and misdemeans whereof 
he was convicted. 1^3 J. Ross Fratricide i. 308 (MS.), 
A Criminal arraign’d r or.. some heinous mi-sdeme-in. 

Misdemea'u, [f. Mia - 1 

1 . reji. To misbehave, misconduct oneself. 

[1558 in Strj’pe Aun.Re/,{\-jQ(j) I.i. 42 One of the Canons 
of Litchfield has also preached lewdly, and misdemeaned 
hiimself (those are the words in the Minutes of the Council- 
Book).) 1377-87 Holinsked Citron, (an. 1381) HI. 434/2 
Neither did the townesmen of S. Albons..thus outragiousUe 
misdemeane themselues, 1613 Shak& Hexx, VIHy v. iii, X4 
You that best should teach v.s, Haue niisdemean'd your selfe. 
a 1618 Ralegh Prerog. Pari, (1628) 18 Iuslices..tha6 had 
vsed extortion, or bribery, or had otherwise misdemeaned 
themselues 1689 Col. Rtc, Pennsylv. I. 256 The^ did not 
judge the Keeper to have highly misdemeaned himself in 
nis office of Keeper of the^ board Seale. 1736 Carte Or. 
monde 1 . s6o Sir Luke Fitzgerald misdemeaned himself 
before the board by uncivil words. 1837 Hurlsione <v Nor. 
man's Rep. {2858) II. 221 The said William Baker did. .un- 
lawfully misdemean and misconduct himself in his said 
service by neglecting. .his said master's service, 
b. intr, in the same sense. 

1765 C. Smart tr. Pltaedrus iv. ix, When our neighbours 
mis-demean, Our censures are exceeding keen, 
f 2 . tranr. To misuse, abuse. Obs, 
as6z^ SirH. Finch .^<2^(1636)47 Hee thatmisdemeaneth 
authority that law giueth him,. shall be a wrong doer ab 
initio. 

Misdemea'n, 2^,2 rare'-K [f. Mis-i 8 + 
Demeax v.'ii] = Demeax v.^ 

1S43 Lytton Last Bar, iv. ix, I^Iy Lord Scales, lift the 
curtain ; nay, sir, it misdemeans you not. 

Misdemeanant (misd/mf-nant). [f. Mis- 
demean v.l + -ANT, or f. ^IiSDEME.vNOUR by Sub- 
stitution of suffix.] A person convicted of a 
misdemeanour. 

181^ J. J. Gurney Notes on Visit to Prisons 78 The only 
division of thej>e females being that of misdemeanants from 
felons. Amongst the men, the classification is much more 
complete; for, the misdemeanants are divided into three 
clashes, and the felons into four. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 
150/2 Misdemeanants of the first division. 1865 Act 28-9 
Viet, c. 126 § 67 In every Prison to which this Act applies 
Prisoners convicted of Misdemeanor, and not sentenced to 
Hard Labour, shall be divided into at least Two Divisions, 
One of which shall be called the First Division ; ..and a 
ilisdemeanant of the First Division shall not be deemed to 
be a Criminal Prisoner within the Meaning of this Act. 
1896 Times 30 July 5/6 Dr. Jameson and hLs fellow-prisoners 
. .were placed in the apartments reserved for first-class mis- 
demeanants. 

b. traits/, A person guilty of misconduct. 
x886 A. M. Elliott mAmer. frnl. ofP/ii/ol. VII. 246 
They were no set of political convicts or social misdemean- 
ants. 1892 W. Beatty-Kingston Ititemperance 34 lo be 
compelled to slake their thirst with water would be no great 
hardship to these confirmed misdemeanants, 

t Misdemeaned, ///. a. obs. [Mia-i 2.] 
Ill-conducleci. 

1586 Hooker Descr. Irel. in Holinshed II, Bewailing with 
great remorse of conscience his former misdemened life. 

t Misdemea'uing’, vbl. sb, Obs, [Mis - 1 3.] 
Misconduct, misdemeanour. 

1487 Rolls 0/ Parlt. VI. 389/ 1 For othre misdcmenyng of 
the said John Morys ayenst >;our Htghnesse. 1492 Plnntp, 
ton Carr. (Camden) 265 Consideringe the said D.ame Joyce 
was innocent, & nothinge knovvinge of his misdemeaninge. 
2562-3 Act 5 Eliz, c, 9 I 7 Heinous Perjuries and other 
Offences and Misdemeaninges. i6a5lseej«2s6riwj',Mis-t3). 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), J/rWrwrawoMr, a misdemeaning, 
or behaving one's self ill. 

Misdemea^niat. [f. next: see -ist.] Misde- 
meanant. 

1S62 Lever Barrington wra. Never did a mUdemeanlst 
take his ‘six weeks' with a more complete consciousness of 
penalty than did Polly sit down to that piano. 

Misdemea'nour, -or, sb,"^ P orms ; see De- 
ME.vNoun. [M13-I4.] 


1 . Evil behaviour, misconduct. Now rare, ' 

2494 Fabyan Chron, if. clviu 146 For the whiche mysse 

demeanure of this woman, that slie had innaturally .slayne 
hir iorde and husbondc [ctc.b 1561 Child-Marriagesiy^^i) 
78 Whan he perceyvtd this Respondent to be with child, 
ne perceyvtd her noughtie^ lief and^ misdeamenour. 2368 
Grafton Chron. H. 629 This great riote and vnlawfuU mis- 
demeanour, 1579 Termes 0/ Law 63 His . . misdemeaner 
shall cause the officer., to loose his office. <11639 W, 
Whateley Prototypes 11. xxvi. (1640) 68 You . . that are so 
wickedly gevin over to idlenesses and diunkennesse. .be 
ashamed of such more than beast-hke misdemeanour. 2723 
Sheffield <Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) II. 104 .A thousand 
slanders .. will never here be able to give a suspicion of 
misdemeanor. 277S Johnson Tax, no Tyr, 60 The whole 
town of Boston is distressed for the misdemeanour of a few. 
b. An instance of this; n. misdeed, offence. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. cevi. 218 Some mysdemeanurcs 
and rules that were occupyed andexcrcy^cd in his absence. 
2392 Nashk Four Lett, Con/ut, 52 God forbid that our 
forheades should for euer bee blotted with our forefathers 
misdemeanors. i6ox R. Johnson Kingd. «y Commvj. (1603) 
78 These misdetneiiors against alt sence and reason. 1659 
Pearson Creed{t^2^) 490 By great and scandalous offences, 
by incotTtgiWe Tni''demeaT»ouTS,*wcTftay inew the censure of 
the Church of God. 17^ Swift Adv, Relig, Wks. 2751 
IV. 129 If any apparent Transgression .. would be imputed 
to him for a misdemeanor, by which he must certainly for- 
feit his. .Station. <217x6 South Serm,ifj4^) IX. xii. 359 God 
takes a particular notice of our personal misdemeanors. 

2 . Law. One of a class of indictable offences 
which are regarded as less heinous than those called 
felonies. /jlig‘/t misdemeanour*, see quot. 1706. 

2487 Rolls of Parlt, VI. 402/x An Acte giving the Court 
of Star Chamber authority to punish divers misdemeanors. 
1303-4 ,-\ct 29 Hen. V//t c. 14 § 8 Such reteynours and 
oiTenecs and other Misdemeanours as shalbe doon . . con- 
trary to the forme of this acic, 16x4 Bacon Charge touching 
Duels oz Practice to impoison, though it tooke no effect, 
way-laying to murder,, .naue been adiudged haynous mis- 
demeanors punishable m this Court. 2660 Trial Regie. 213 
He charged the Prisoner at the Bar with Treason and high 
misdemeanors. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), High Mis. 
demeanour^ a Crime of a hainous Nature, next to High 
Treason. 1769 BlackstoneCpm/w. IV. i. 5 This general de- 
finition comprehends both crimes and misdemesnors; which, 
properly .speaking, are mere synoiiimous terms. Ibid. vi. 80 
Words spoken amount only to a high misdemesnor, and no 
treason. 2807 Jefferson IVrit. (1830) IV. 203 The trial of 
Dayton for misdemeanor may as well go on at Richmond. 
1807 Sir S. Romilly in^ Hansard Pari. Deb. Ser. 1. IX. 327 
He conceived that if ministers should give such a pledge. 
it would be a high crime and misdemeanour. 2821 Holford 
Tlu on Crim. Prisons 36 .Any person convicted of any mis- 
demeanor, except libel 

3 . Short for : A person imprisoned for mis- 
demeanour; = Misdeme.vnant. (Cf. next word.) 

App. in regular prison use till c 1820, when misdemeanant 
took its place. 

1822 ‘ A Prisoner* in Examiner -j Sepu 574/2 The acts of 
Parliament required him to keep the felons and mi'^de- 
meanours separate. 1815 Rep. Comm, K, B. (r/c.) Prisons 
(Pari. Papers) 229 Four felons, nine misdemeanors, and 
one fine. Ibid, 230 The female misdemeanors I generally 
cla.ss with the female debtors. 2818 Min. Evid, Comm, 
Prisons Melrop. YUI. 209 For debtors, male and female, 
and vagrants and misdemeanors. 

attrib, 28x4 Min. Evid, St, Gaols London (Pari. Papers) 
App, i. 33 There are three (prisoners] for mbdemcanors in 
the other misdemeanor waid. 

Mismanagement. Obs. rare'^^, 

Cf, De.meanour 4. But the use in the quot. was probably 
suggested by I^Ianurr. 

1644 BP; Hall Serm. Wks. 1808 V. 236 Never was there 
any sterility, whereof there may not be a cau.ve given ; either 
.. some naturall fault in the soil, or misdemeanure of the 
owners. 

t Misdemea'nour, Obs. [f.MisDEMEANz/. 
-h -our, -OR 2.J A person guilty of a misdemeanour, 
1333 Chron, Calttis (Camden) 154 If they fynde any mys- 
demeanours, suspect persons or straungers stirring in the 
strets, 2533-4 Act 25 Hen, VIJI, c. 3 § i The .same mys- 
demeanours, Felons. Robbers and burglaries [x/cj have .. 
the pryvylege. .of theire clergie. 

t Misdeiuea'nour, z’. Obs. rare-K [f. Mis- 

DEMEAHODK sb.^] — MiSDEMEAN 

1620 J. Wilkinson Coroners 4- Sherifes 52 If any one 
shal refuse to enter bond or misdemeanor himselfe. 

tMisdepa'rt, z'. Obs, rare—K [Mis-^ i.] 
trans To distribute unfairly. 

c 2386 Chaucer Man of Laid s Prol. 9 Thou blamest Crist, 
and seyst ful bitterly. He misdeparteth richesse temporal. 

Misderiva-tion. [M1S-I4.] Awrongderi- 
vation, 

1903 Athenxum 464/3 This misderivation Is no doubt 
responsible for the change of spelling of * flet * to ‘ fleet *. 

Misderi've, [Mis - 1 i.J 

1 1 . trans. To divert into a wrong channel. Obs. 
1649 Bp. HALLC'<rw Consc, lit, vii. 298 Mis-deriving the 
well meant devotions of, .pious soules into a wrong chattuelL 
2 . To assign a wrong derivation to, 

18x7 Coleridge 'Blessed are ye' 16 To exaggerate and 
misderive the distress of the labouring classes in order to 
make them turbulent. 2822-34 GooeCs Study Med. (ed. 4) L 
X03 AUmon, alimonia, alimentum .. have been commonly 
rais-rierived by the lexicographers from a/<7, * to nourish *. 

Misdescrr'bef v, [Mia-i i.] trans. To 

describe inaccurately. 

1827 Bentham Ration, yudic, Exnd, Wks. V. 509 ^Vhen 
any other circumstance is misdescribed In the pleadings. 
1884 Forin. Rev. Dec. 847 The events .. have been si's- 
tematically misdescribed by. .the Liberal press. 

Hence Misdescri'bedj^/. a., Jhlisdescri'ber. 
1889 Gasquet VI II 4^ Eng. Atouast. II. 495 ITiose 
kindly misdescrlbeis. Sir WMter Scott and the author of 


the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends’. i8gi Atkinson Moorland Par, 
153 These misnamed, or rather mi.sdescribed pits. 

Misdescri-ption. [Mls-l 4.J Incorrect 

description. 

1848 Arsould Marine Insur. 172 If the party insuring 
purposely misdescribed thevesseL.the policy might be held 
void for such misdescription. 1883 Laiu Times LXXIX 
47/x ‘Accountant* wa.s held to be a misdescription of an 
accountant’s clerk. x886 Dicey Eng. Case agst. Home Rule 
(ed. 2) 225 The very heading of the Bill is a misdescripiioa. 

Misdescri-ptive, a. [Mis - 1 6.] Giving an 
inaceuraie description {of). 

1903 Law Q. Rev. Jan. 9 His title is therefore misdcscrlp- 
tive of his book. 

Misdese'rt. Obs. or arch. [Mis - 1 4.] The 
condition of being undeserving ; ill-desert. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. l 22 My haplesse case Is not occa- 
siond through my misdesert But through misfortune. 2656 
Earl Monm. tr. BoccaiinCs Advts.fr. Parnnss. 306 Those 
miserable creatures, who for their secret mUdeserts, are .. 
condemned to tug at an Oar. 2865 Pusev Truth Eng. Ch. 
292 Many of us, for our misdeserts, may be unfit for the 
immediate presence of God, • • 

tMisdese'rve, E". Ois-. [Mis-i i.] a. 

To desei ve ill. b. trans. To fail to deserve. 

1637 J. Sergeant A'c/r/f/;/ Dispaclit 77 If any be found 
misdeserving in the same manner. 1672 Essex Papers 

I. . 47 In assuring my selfe anew of y' friendship which I 
have never misdeserved. 

t Misdese'rving, vbl. sb. Obs. [Mis-i 3.] 
Misdesert. 

XS40 Pal&cr^ Acolastus I ijb,Tbroughe thy mysdesermng. 
161X Speed Hist. Gt. Brit.wx. xxx. 317 Not stained with any 
a.sper5ion ofmis-deserulng. <21649 Drumm. of Hawth.//n/. 
fas, //, Wks, (2712)30 His past demerits and mlsdeservings, 

Misdevo'ted, fa. ppk. [.Mis-I 2.] Im- 
properly (‘evoted ; devoted to a wrong object. 

x6x2-x3 Bp. Hall Contempt.^ O. T. xvin, Asa ^yks, 
(1625) 2328 There were some mlsdeuoted to the worship of 
the true God. 1836 Kingsley Alisc. (1859) 1 . 333 Twenty 
pages of comment on it would not have been misdevoted. 

Misdevo'tion. [Mis - 1 4.] Wrong or mis- 
directed devotion. 

x6xa Donne Progr. Soul,2ud Anntv. 5x1 Here.. where 
mis-devotion frames A thousand Prayers to Saints. 2614 
Bp. Hall No Peace wilh^ Rome § so The priuate mis- 
deuoiion of some superstitious old wife! .t ^9 ^Iiltdn 
Eikon. Wks. 2738 I, 429 Tijc vanity, superstition, and mis* 
devotion of which place [se. a private chapel], was a scandal 

t Misdevou't, <7. Obs. [Mis- 16 .] Wrongly 
devout. 

j6xo Donne Pseudo-inar/yr 359 Some kings in a mis* 
deuout zeaie. .neglected the office of gouernement to which 
God had called tliem. x65x Bp. HALLSolilofuiesxxVii. 287 , 1 
have grieved to see poormisdevout souK under the Papac/i 
measuring their orisons, not by weight but by number. 
tMisdi’et, A OtSj. [M13-I.4.] Wrong diet, 
improper feeding. 

1528 Pavnbll SaUrne's Regim, Pref. A j b, By our my^e 
dyete, and to moche surfettynge. X590 Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 
23 A dry dropsie.. Which by misdiel daily greater grc^. 
1620 Sanderson Serm. X. 145 A man may have. .little dis- 
ternpers in bis body, through mis-dyet or otherwbR 1663 

J. Fraser Poljchron. ( 5 .H.S.) 287 A place unfit for him, ran* 
sidering theaire and misdyet he wasingaged to grapple with, 

Misdi*et, v, 'I Obs, [Mia-^ i.j trans. To diet 
improperly. Hence Misdl'eter. 

1496 Dives ff Paufer (W. de W.) i. xxx. 68/2 Yf a man 
mysdyele hym & ete & drynke out of mesure. 2607 Walk* 
INCTON Opt. Class 4 Those who distemper and misdiet 
themselves with untimely.. surfeting. Ibid. it If consorting 
with misdieters, he bath himself in the muddy sireames 
of their luxury, 2627 Hieron Wks. II. 253 To giue his 
patient a charge.. to take heed how hee mis*diet himselfe. 

Misdi*eting, vbl, sb. ? Obs, [Mis* \ 3.] Im- 
proper feeding. 

X4B6 Bk. St. Albans cviijb. The leest mysdyetyng and 
mysentendyng sleth h(ir]. Dives i>r Pauper\\i . de^y.) 
I. xxi. 56/3 By mysdyetynge of the moderwhyle she isw’ilh 
childe. a 1656 Bp, Hall Balm ofGileadwi. § 6 \yks. x8o8 
VIII. 158 This great body, by mis-dieiing and wilful dis- 
order, contracted these spirituall diseases. 

tMisdrgh,t,iS<r.///a. Oiir. [Mis-l 2.] Ill- 
clothed ; badly furnished or prepared ; ill-treated, 
brought to misfortune. 

A 1400 Sons;! 0/ London Prentices (Percy Soc.) 3 But if 
mi^hl Goe before right, And will Before skill, Then U one 
Mill raisdighl. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. vii. 37 Her heart gan 
grudge for very deepe de.spight Of so unmanly maske in 
misery misdigliL 1397 Bp. Hall Sal. in. vii. 66 pe.>pised 
Nature suit them once aright, Their bodie to their coaie: 
both now mis-dight. 2607 R. CCarewJ tr. Estienne's World 
of Wotuiers 245 Their wine. .Wherewith they bene each one 
so oft misdight (orlg. le vin, dout chaenn deux s*enyure\, 

DXisdire'Ct, v. [Mis-^ i.j trans. To direct 
wrongly ; to give a wrong direction to. 

1603 Florid Alontatgne ii. xvli. (1632) 367 Fearing jest 
the contention of his will should make him to misse-direct 
his hand. 1768 Blackstone III. xxiv. 390 In the 

hurry of a trial the ablest judge may mistake the law, ^d mis- 
direct the jury. 1868 hliss Yoncb Cameos I. iii- 21 He him* 
self remained to misdirect the pursuers. 2885 Laio Rep. (14 
Q. B. Div.) 694 The Court in banc will, grant a new trial 
on the ground that the jury were misdirected. 1897 P. 
Warung Tales Old Regime 129 Through the going out of 
the light, the blow was misdirected. 

Misdirexted, PP\ , [Mis - 1 2.] Wrongly 
directed or applied ; misguided ; sent to a wrong 
address. 

2790 T. Burgess Div. Chr. 17 The vanity of mis. 
directed reason. 282S-43 Tvtler Hist, Scot, (1864) III, 96 
In a spirit of erroneous and misdirected zeal, 1850 AIars. 



MISDIHECTIOIT. 


MISDOUBTFUL, 


DEN Early Purit.{iZsz'^ 381 The divinity of the times. .was 
at once artihcinl, and to a great degree misdirected. x886 
KiruNG Departm. Ditties^ etc (1888) 48 It was a mis- 
directed wire. Her husband was at Shaitanpore. 

Ifflsdire'ction. [Mis- 14.] 

1 . Wrong or improper direction or guidance; 
the action of misdirecting or the condition of being 
misdirected ; direction to a wrong address. 

x763BlackstoneC<?«w//. lll.xxiii. 373 Anew trial, .is now 
very commonly bad for the misdirection of the judge at nisi 
Priiis. 1830 (?EN. P. Thompson Exerc. 1. 228 The 

great object of fear to the middle cla'ises, is the appreltended 
violence and misdirection of those with whom they think 
they would have to join. 1857 Whewell Hist. Induct. 
Set. (ed. 3) I. 216 The mis-direction of their efforts. x86o 
hiRS. Caklyle Lett. III. 48 The two notes., were received 
together (on account of misdirection). 1875 Act 38 <?■ 39 
Viet, c. 77 Order xx.\ix, A new trial shall not be granted 
on the ground of misdirection , . unless . . some substantial 
wrong or miscarriage has been thereby occasioned in the 
trial of the action. 

2 . A wrong tlirection, line, or course, 

x86x^ Craik Hist. En.i;. Lit. II. 517 Whatever of mis- 
diteciion any of them may have given for a time to the 
form of our poetry. 1887 H. S. Holland Christ or Eccles. 
(1888) 8 Wc.. wonder whether the entire movement of human 
life has not . . taken some terrible misdli ection. 

f Misdispe'Ud, v. [Mis- 1 1.] traus. To spend 
improperly. 

c 1380 Lay Folks Catech. (L.) 793 Who euer mys-dispendys 
my^ty.s of .sowle or body or ony ober goodis agaynst godys 
law. X390 Gower Con/. I. 52 That I scholde schrive As 
touchende of my wUtes fyve, And sch.ipe that thet were 
amended Of (hat I hadde hem misdispended. cx4ta Hoc- 
CLEVE De Reg. Priuc. 1303 Some riche is large, and his 
goode mysdespendethe In mayntenaunce of synne. 

+ ISisdlspe'llse. Obs. rare^^, [Mis-l 4.] 
Wrong expenditure. 

1450 Rolls of Parlt. V. 180/2 The mysdispence and ap- 
phyng of the same. 

t lUIisdisti'lXgaisll, v. Obs. [Mis-l l.] intr. 
To distinguish wrongly, make wrong distinctions. 

15^ Hooker Eccl. Pol. ni. ill. § r So that if wee imagine 
a difference where there is none, because wee distinguish 
where we should not, it may not bee denyed that we mis- 
distingui-'h. Ibid. ili. it § 2 Herein for two things wee are 
reprooued; the first is misdistinguishing. 1654-86 Earl 
Orrery Parihen, (1676) 353 You may acknowledge the 
Error of such a misdistinguishing. 

raisdlTi'def V. [Mis-^ i.] tratis. To divide 

wrongly. 1882 in Ogilvie. 

[M13-I4.] Anincorrectdlvision. 

1890 Cent. Z?;V/.s.v., Nevit^ newte^ an erroneous form, due 
to misdivibion of an ewie. 1905 Jesrbrsbn Growth Eng. 
Lang, 73 The result being the same misdivision of the word. 

DXisda (misd«‘), v. Forms : see Do [OE, 
misdon « OFrls, misdua^ MDu., Du. misioeUf 
OH( 3 l,m^ssa•tmtssiilt^nf^duan (MUG. mtsseiuon, 
G. missiun ) : see Mis-i i and Do v.^] 

1 . ititf*. To do evil or wrong; 10 do harm or 
injury to, totio, against. Now rare or Obs. 

e95o Lindisf, Gosp. John itt. 20 Haslc monn..se3e yfie 
vet mis doeci. <1x033 Wulfstan Ho/n. 1. (1883) Ac to 
fela is b^^rn, asr pisan misdydan. 1x54 O. E, Chron. 
(Laud MS.) an. 1133 Durste nan man misdon wI3 o^er on 
his time, c xaoo Ormin 3974, & 3tff b^tt iss batt he mtssdob 
Onn ani^ kinne wise, Itt reowe'>b himm. c 1250 Gen. .V Ex, 
«55 He bauen sineged and misdon. asytoCursor 
Ga to dauid king, and sai He has misdon again mi Im. 
c X37S Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. {Baptistdi 436 [He] with-stud 
in na degre agane bame bat in ony thing til hyme niysded. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur xvi.686 Fair swete Ihesu that 
I haue my.sdoo haue mercy vpon my sowle. c 1500 itfeltf 
sine 261 There nys none that may say that euer we mys- 
dyds..ayenst our souerayne lord. 2561 Norton & Sacxv. 
Corboduc 1. i, I knowe nothynge at all,Wher in I haue mis- 
done vnio his Grace. 16x8 Wither Motto, Nec Careo 
Juvenilia 11633) 531 To see my Friend misdoe, I want not 
eyes. Nor Love to cover his infirmities. 1671 Milton P. R. 
1. 225 The erring Soul Not wilfully mis-doing, but unware 
Misled. 1676 Dryden State Innoc, v. i, 1 have misdone ; 
and I endure the Smart. 1875-86 IP. Somerset Gloss., 
Misdo, to transgress; to do amiss. 

2 . tram. With pronominal or vague object; To 
do amiss. ? Obs. 

<1x060 haws 0/ jEthelred (Liebermann) 258 Sif hit ge* 
weorpeS b«t man unwilles .. anix bing misdea izxaoo 
Moral Ode 100 A1 bet we misdnden her ho hit wulle3 ku3e 
here. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 491 Ere lon.'.bLou^ce isgrace 
of bat he adde misdo. ci320 R. Brunne Mcdit. 462 What 
hab he mysdo to dey bus? 1390 Gower Con/. 1. 122 Godd 
it thee foryive If thou have eny thing misdo Touchende of 
this, 01440 Hvlton Scala Pet/(\V. de W. 1494) ri. xl, 
They haue kyssed and made frendes ; and all is forgyuen 
that was mysse done. 1528 More Dyaloge in. Wks. 225/1 
The ihinges that they my.sdo. 1592 Kyd .Sp. Trag. ir. v. 28 
O poore Horatio, what hadst thou misdonne X67X Milton 
911 To shew what recompense Toward thee I in- 
tend for what I liauc misdone. 1837 Carlyle In Lett, fane 
IF. Carlyle (18S3) I. 70, I know not whether this book is 
u Orth anything, nor what the world will do with it, or misdo. 
b. To do (work), perform (a duty) improperly. 
1840 Carlyle Heroes iv. 274 The work committed to him 
will be misdone. 2858 — Fredk. Gt. x. v. II. 642 He could 
have done us this little service.. and he has been templed 
into misdoing itl 1893 Advance (Chicago) 23 Mar., To mis- 
apprehend and mis-do the duly now fronting us. 

+ 3 . To do evil or wrong to (a person) ; to harm, 
injure, wrong. Obs. 

aixz^Aucr. R, i24 5lfei rnon o3er ei wummon mis-<;eI3 
o5er mis-de3 ou, c 1275 Lay. 22456 And ich be wolle loke 
to but no king ne sal be mis-do (C1205 woh donj. CX357 
Lay Folks Catcck. (T.) 370 To be tholemode when men 
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mkdos us. 2^77 Lakgi* P, PI, B. xv. 352 i\£isdoth he no 
man ne with his mouth greueth. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 
V. xil 181 Madame ther shal none of my subgettys mysdoo 
you ne your maydens., 1530 Pai.sgr. 637/1, I nouiher mys- 
ded hym nor rayssayd him. 1597 Lyly IVom, In Moon in. 
i. 24, Pardon me. That 1 misdid thee in my witles rage, 
tb. To injure (an inanimate object). Obs. 

1387 Trevisa (Rolls) 1. 111 My.sbyleued men my.s* 

dede neuere but chirche. 0x400 Chron. Eng. Ixxii. in 
Archiv Stud. nett. Spr. HI. 12 The walles were .so stronge 
that noo man myght hem mysdoo. 

•^ 4 z. To destroy, put out of existence, re^. To 
do away with oneself. Obs. 

c X250 Gen. 6* Ex, 2^2 Hamonel [? Hamones] llkenes was 
3or-on; 8Is crune Is' broken, 9Is is misdon. 2592 Kvo 
Sp. Trag, iv. v. 6 Faire Isabella by her selfe misdone. 
1599 IVnrn. Fain IVom. u, 669 Is not The better part of 
me by me misdone? My husband, is he not slaine? 1600 
Heywood 2nd Pt. Edtu. IF, Wks. 1874 I. 142 Drownd in a 
butte of Malm-sey I that is strange, Doubtless he neuer would 
mi^doe himself? 16x3 J, Davies' (Heref.) Mnses Teares 
Dab, Seuere Torquatus, did his Sonne mis-do For charging, 
’gainst his Chardge, his braulng Fo. 16x9 in Heath Grocers' 
Comp. (2829) App- 348 A burial-place for children dying 
without baptism, and for such as had misdone themselves. 
SEisdoer (misdxx w). Now rare, [Mis-i 5.3 
A wrong-doer, evil-doer, offender, malefactor, 
c 1320 R, Brunne Mcdit. 503 Nat onely a mysdoer now 
he ys holde, But a:i a lowed foie he ys eke lolde. 2387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 225 Whan b^ues and mysdoeres 
were here byheded, b^ hedes were i-left b^re. 2433 Rolls 
0/ Parlt. IV. 422/1 Pilours Robbours or cny other open 
mysdoers. 1495 Act 12 Hen. K/A c. 2 If cny persone or 
persones geve eny other mete or driiike to the seid mys- 
doers being in stokkes..or the same prisoners favour in 
their mysdoyng. 2535 Coverdale Luke xxiii. 39 And one 
of the myszdoers that hanged there blasphemed him. 2596 
Spenser State Irel. (Globe) 620/1 Feare of law, which re- 
straynetb offence';, and infllcteth sharpe punishment to mis- 
doeres. a 1670 Spalding Troub. Chas.I (Spalding Club) I. 
50 To summond thtr misdoeris at the marcat ctossis of 
Aberdein ..to compeir befoir the secrett counsall. 1802-22 
Bentham Ration, /udic. Evid. (1827) IV. 590 Without 
having succeeded so far as to have produced in the breast 
of the misdoer any permanent.. repentance. x8x8 Scott 
Hrt, Mull, xvi. He may be called the father of a’ the mis- 
doers in Scotland. 1903 Expositor Nov. 339 The laws of 
physical nature. -are not gentle in their treatment of mis- 
doers, nor. .of those involved in the misdoing of others. 

Misdo'ingf, [M1S-I3.J Wrong-doing, 

evil-doing; also Law, the improper performance 
of an ,ict. 

2340 Ayenb. 257 Ich me ssel ase moche ase ich may wyb- 
oute misdoinge n-yens ham paye and condecendre. 4:1386 
Chaucer Melib. f 741 He that supporteth him and 
preyseth him in bis misdoinge. 2495 [see prec.]. ci^o 
Coverdale Goostly Psalmes'^'\e&. 1846 II. 579 And after 
thy great benlgntte Forgyve thou all my mysdoynge. 1628 
(see AIisconiinuance]. 1632 J, HAVtVARD tr. BiondCs Ero- 
viena 8 My conscience doth not accuse me of misdoing. 
1675 W. Sheppard Actions^ etc. xii. ^57 Of an Action upon 
the Case for Doing, not Doing, or Mis-doing. x88o‘Ouida’ 
Moths I. X03 The glance and the blush were not for the 
shame of her own misdoing. 1903 (see prec.]. 

b. An instance ot wrong-doing, a misdeed. 
Chiefly in pi. 

2543 Heeessary Doctrine Iij, HeshalL.haue pardon. .of 
all hu missedoinges. 1547-8 Ordre o/Commvmon 23 Wee 
do earnesily repent .. for these our mlsdoynges, 1^2 R. 
L'Estrange Fables ccclxxxviii. 362 That All-seeing Eye . , 
that ObservesatlourMls-doings. x848THACKERAYf'a^/.i^ar> 
xlvli, Harbouring of priests, obstinate recusancy, and Popish 
misdoings, 1898 L, Stephen Stud, Btogr. I. v. 168 We 
may forgive a mUdoing which caused no permanent misery. 
IUCisdo*ing,///- (T. [Mls-I 3.] Doing wrong. 
2554 Interlude o/ Youth (1557) C iv b, Whan ye se mys- 
doing men Good counsell geue them. 

t^isdoo'lU, sb, Obs. Misjudge- 

ment. 

1606 G. Coosecappe J. iv, in Bullen O. PI. III. 23 
Such misconstructions, and resolud misdoomes Of my poore 
work, 

t IVIisdoo'lU, V. Obs. [Mis-I I.] To misjudge. 
x6i5 Sylvester Job Triuntplu ii. xix. 287 Know, there 
shall Judgment com. To doom them right, who Others 
(rash) misdoom. 

lUCisdoU'btf'fA arch, and dial. [MiS- ^ 4.] 
Apprehension of evil; hence^^rx. mistrust, suspicion. 

XS92 Kyd Sp, Trag. 11. iv. 20 lie conquer my misdoubt, 
And in thy loue and councell drowne my .feaie. 2593 
Skaks. 2 Hen. FI, 111. L 332 Steele ihy fearfull thoughts 
And change misdoubt to resolution. x6ax G. Sandys Ovids 
Met. X. (1626) 209 And thee Adonis, hermlsdoubts disswade 
From such encounters. x6^ Crow.ne Misery Civ. War 
V. 70 The bird that sees the bush where once it self Was 
lim’d, . . Cannot but hover round it with misdoubt. 2823 
Galt Entail 1 1 , xxx, 1 hae a misdoot that a’s no right 
and sound wi* her mair than wP him. 2893 Sir E. Arnold 
\vi Westin. Gaz. XX Oct-.f/z It seems time for enlightened 
minds to lay aside misdoubt regarding the continuity of 
individual life. 2899 C. H. Herford in Shaks. Wks. 
(Eversley ed.) IV. 404 The tragic compunctions and mis- 
doubts of Faustus. 

2 KEisdou*bt, v. Now chiefly dial, or arch, [f. 
Mis- 1 1 + Don bt v, Cf, obs, F. mesdoubter refl. to 
suspect (1518 in Godefroy).] 

1 . tram. To have doubts as to the e.xistence, 
truth, or reality of (a thing). 

c 1540 tr. Pol. Frrg. Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 36) 156 
The citizens.. in nothing misdoubtinge their power [orig. 
satis S7tis / eti uirilms\. 1570 J. Dec Math. Pre/, 6 That 
.. I did misdoute your zelous mynde to vertues schole. 
2621-31 Laud Serm. (1^847) 191, I will never misdoubt 
the piety of this nation in the performing thb duty. 2684 
R. Waller Nat, Exper. 62 Misdoubting the sufficiency of 


.the Ligature to sustain the air, 1862 Troixo^e Orley F. 
xxvii, bhe did not say that she misdoubted the wisdom of 
her son’s counsels. 1875-86 W, Somerset Gloss., Misdoitbt, to 
misbelieve ; to doubt, 1887 P. M‘N eill Blaivearie 129 This 
was the voice of Teenie Bell: there was’ no misdoubting It. 

abscl.^ x6ox Shaks. All's Well i. iii 130 Manie likeli- 
hoods inform’d mee of this before, which hung so totiring 
in the ballance, that I could neither beleeue nor mbdoubt, 

b. With clause; To doubt to have 

doubts as to how . . , 

2640 G. Skua'isChrisTs Passion iv. 42/26 Who beares not 
his own burden, that none may Misdoubt, the Innocent 
became their prey. 1709 SfRVPE Ann. Rc/. iii. 74 We need 
not. .misdoubt but that it is his, under whose name it goes. 
2865 De Morgan in Graves Li/e Sir W, R. Hamilton 
(1889) HI. 622 Misdoubting that the subscription plan had 
the sanction of the relatives, 1891 Atkinson Moorland 
Par. 14 [He] gravely shook his head, and misdoubted how 
it would work. 

2 . 'l o have doubts about the character, honesty, 
etc, of (a person) ; to be mistrustful or suspicious of. 

e 2585 Faire Em ir. 573 lealousy . . Hath so bewitched my 
lovely Manvlles senses That he misdoubts hU Em, that 
loves his souk 2598 Shaks. Merry IF, it. i. 192, 1 doe not 
misdoubt my wife : but- 1 would bee loath to turne them 
together. 16x9 GaTaker .Spirituall IVatc/t (1637) 

Peter then, .misdoubted not himselfe, nor hisovvn inability, 
but he would and should doe a.s then be said. 2828 Scott 
R ob Roy xxii, 1 dinna misdoubt ye. xSSa Miss C. F. 
Woolson Anne 371 We put him in charge of a woman, 
who said she’d take care of him, but 1 misdoubt her. 2902 
A. Lang in Blackw. Mag, Apr. 481/1 His witnesses were 
misdoubted. 

3 . To have misgivings, suspicion, or forebodings 
in regard to. 

2563-87 Foxe a. Sf M. (2596) 248/1 They began to misdout 
their speeding. x$^ Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 194, 1 beseech 
your Grace let this Letter be read. Our person mis*doubts 
it : it was treason he said. 1593 — 3 Hen. FI, v. vi. 24 
The Bird that hath bin limed in a bush, With trembling 
wings misdoubteth euery bush. 1663 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's 
Trav. Ixxv. 307 Presently misdoubiing the businesse, she 
went, .toimpartthesadnews unto her Mother. 1857 Dickens 
Lett. (16^) 11. 9, 1 much misdoubt an amateur artist’s 
success in this vast place. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. 11. 
HI. 496 Much they misdoubted what these came to do. 
t b. To hesitate or scruple [todo something). Obs, 
1581 J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 11. 276 The holy 
Ghost misdoubteth not to speake in the Scriptures, after 
this usual! phrase of speech [orIg. sacrx litem non dubi. 
lant voces huiusmodi vsurpare]. 

4 . To fear or suspect the existence or occurrence 
of (something regarded as evil). 

c 2540 tr. Pol. Fcrg. Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 36) 159 The 
klnge, misdoubtinge some treason \ox\%./raudem suspica. 
tus], a 2586 Sidney Wrc<x</f<z HI. (1629) 250 Hee misdoubted 
each mans treason, and coniectured euery possibility of 
mi.sfoxtune, 2597 Beard Theatre Gods Judgent. {i62a> 170 
The Turk.s secure and misdoubting nothing. 1603 Drayton 
Bar, Wars 1. xlix, Warn’d by Danger to misdoubt the 
worst. ^ 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Clu Porch xxviii, Yet in 
thy thriving still misdoubt some evil. 1653 Gat.vker Find, 
Annot. Jer. 6 Because be misdoubted discovery as wel by 
the one as by the other, a I’jzx Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Wks, (1753) I. 64 My fearful conscious eyes Look often back, 
misdoubting a surprize. 

absol. X700 Dryden Wt/e 0/ Bath's T. 126 Misdoubiing 
much, and fearful of the event, 2850 Mrs. Browning 
Pocxns island xxx. Poems 11. 189 And who would murmur 
and misdoubt, When God's great sunrise finds hliu out? 
t b. transf. To fear for, have fears about, Obs. 
2630 R. N. tr. Camden's Hist, Elis. 1. 14 'I'hls also troubled 
the French King, who could not but mi>doubt France [orig. 
Gailix nan poterat non timere\ if by this new marriage 
England should fall againe lo the Spaniard, bis Enemy. 

5 . With clause (occas. with simple obj.) : To fear 
or suspect (that something is or will be the case), 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. ill. 47 AILdoubting least he should 
misguyde His former malice to some new a^say. 1605 in 
Bn(€le7tch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 8r They misdoubt 
they shall not be able to raise many voluntaries, a 1648 
Ld. Herbert Hen. Fill (1683) 406 Neither did the King 
misdoubt that the putting of Arms into so many of his 
Subjects hands would redound to his prejudice. 1823 Byron 
Br. Abydos 1. v, Much I misdoubt this wayward boy WII 
one day work me more annoy. x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
xxxviii. And that leddy was the Queen herseJI?..! mis- 
doubted it when I saw that your honour didna put on your 
hat. 2865 Dickens Mut. Fr. in, xv, Mr. Boffin stared here, 
and stared there, as misdoubting that he must be in some 
sort of fit. 1885 Harper's Mag. May 830/2, 1 misdoubt the 
ladies won't like it. 

b. With acc. and inf.; To suspect (a person or 
thing) of being (so-and-so). ? Obs. 

*599 Sandys Europx Spec. (2632) 172 [He] is strongly 
misdoubted to practise with the Emperour for the joyning 
the Caiholike and Lutheran forces in one. 2625 Bp. Moun- 
TAcu App. Czsar 275 You misdoubt the Te^limony to bee 
forged, because it was forgotten to name the place. 

c. 7*^, and x>//r. 'To suspect ; 10 have suspicions 
o/‘, lo be suspicious ^ Obs. ox arch. 

1637 Heywood Dial. viii. 109 Dost thou misdoubt thw Of 
nothing lost? hast all thy tooles about thee? 1814 Cary 
Dante, Paradise xxiv. 86, 1 not a whit misdoubt of assay. 
1843 James Forest Days I. il 12 Get thee gone, slut L. 
what dost thou know of friars’ cells? /oo much, 1 mis- 
doubt me. 1846 Trench Mirac. -win. nits) 300 The 
neighbours may have misdoubted of the work, as having 
been done on the Sabbath. 

Hence Misdou'bted///.rx. 

2687 H. Mofb App. Antid. (1712) x8i Suspected Innocency 
and misdoubted Truth. 

tMisdon-btfal, a. Obs.-^ 
picious. So Biisdou-litfuUy a 
ms R- i Virs.as-, V 


[Mis- 1 6.] Sns- 
suspiciously, 
len men wyll sceme 
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-■ MISEMPLOY, 


MISDOUBTING. 


■•mlsdoubtfully, Without an why, to call and crie. 1596 
St-ENSER F. Q. V. vi. 3 She gan lo cast in her misdoublfuil 
mvnde A thousand fearer. • . r ■ 

TVriH dnn-btiufy. vH- 'Sb. [Mia-13.] = Mis- 


.DOUBT sIk 

jcji Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixviii. i8 Our nature is for- 
ward to misdoubting. x6o6 G. \V[oodcocki:] Hist. Ivstine 
L 5 This plan. .casting about, .to found out the depth of 
this their misdoubting. 18*3 J. F. Cooper Pioneers xi, 
The misdoubting.^ of our arrogant nature. 1877 Ladv 
Wood Sheen’s Foreman I. 264 She .had a little misdoubt- 
ing of the .success of an evening’s entertainment. 

a. [Mia- ^ 2.J Distrust- 
ful, snspigious. 

165a Eliza's Babes 75 , 1 must now ask thee pardon for those 
misdoubting thoughts. 18x4 Byron Corsairiu.\\\\y Mis- 
doubting Corsair I z 863 Holme Lee B. Goiift'eyaxi, Mis- 
doubting vagabond that you are. 

Misdrau'glit. rare. [Mis- i 4 ] 

1 1 . Misbehaviour. (,Cf. Draught sb. 20 b.) Ohs. 

c 1440 Caporavk Life St. Hath. \. 821 Whanne she covde 
aspye ony mysdraught fdAS", Raivl. mysdravvte] Of man 
or of woman, that thei were nyce. 

2 . A draught (of air) in a wrong direction. 

x’^’^CivU Engin.itf Arch. Jrnl, I. 212/2 The mortar. .falls 
out in powder, and leaves gaping chinks for misdraught 
between the bricks. 


• Misdraw, t'. [Mis- ii.] 

+ 1. trails. To draw amiss. Obs^ 

Cf. OF. wesiraire le nierel {la merele\ jouer mauvats 
jeu, eprouver un revers ; itn trait de tnereU^ un coup de la 
fortune (Godefroy). 

Z390 Gower Con/. I. x8 So that under the clerkes lawe 
Men sen the Mere! al mysdrawe. 

+ 2. To entice, ailure, mislead. Obs. 

138a Wyclif Dent, xvii. 17 He shal not haue many wyues, 
that mysdrawen [Vulg. alliciant\ the soule of hym. 1599 
Sandvs Enropx Spec.{\^'^-2\ 122 So they be in the latine, 
and not purposely written . . to misdraw the multitude. 

f 3. intr. I'o go astray. (Cf. Draw v, 6S.) 

c 1*90 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 304/168 pe lupere lucifer, po he was 
is [r^. St. i^Iichael'sj felawe.., for-to he gan misdrawe. 

- Hence fMisdrawing (in quot. absoL). 

CX374 Chaucer Boeth. \\\. ^r, xii. (x868l 104 jif here were 
a 30k of mysdrawynges in diuerse parties [orig. detrectan^ 
Hunt jugnm\. 

Misdraw'ing, vbl. sb. [Mia- 1 3 .] A Ciulty 
drawing or delineation. 

187a Proctor Ess. Astron, iv. 59 A small misdrawing in 
an orthographic presentation of a planet. X905 C. F. Keary 
in Author i Feb. 144 Leslie’s misdrawings of mob-capped 
maidens. 

t Misdrea-d, s4. rMia- 14 .] Dread of evil. 

x6o8 SiUKS. Per, i. ti. X3 (Qo. i) The passions of the mind, 
That haue ibelr hrst conception by mUdread. 


tMisdrea'd, [Mis-i i.] 

1 . refl. and intr. To have fear, be in dread. 

^1350 lyui. Palerne 1567 Misdrede 50W neuer; 1 wH ful- 

hlle alle forwardes feiplt in dede ! 1597-8 Br. 

Defiance to Envie 25 Needs me then hope, or doth me 
need misdread? 

2 , trails. To dread (some evil). 

x6o6 G. WfooDCOCKEj Hist. Ivstine xxxi. 104 To auoyd a 
mischiefe whicli he misdreaded. IbuL xxxv. 113 Alexander 
..misdieding no hostility prepared against him at all. 

Misdrrve, v. [Mis- 1 i.j 

i*l. trails. ?To commit (a wrong). Obs. 

£•1336 R. Bhunne C/;n;;x. (x8io) n6 If trespasbemisdryuen, 
& do bin owen socoure, & 1 wille make ainendes. 

2 . To drive in a wrong direction. 

<2x631 DoNNE.S’^r//:. Ixxxiv, Wks. 1839 IV. 58 They are mis- 
carried, misdrWen, . . with the spirit of giddiness. 1674 
N. Fairfax Built Selv. 74 A curious frame, .so feaily 
set together. . that should but any one pin of it be mis-driveii 
.. you hazard the cracking .. of the whole. 1885 Sir H. 
Taylor Autoblogr. 1 . 298 T'he Government.. was so much 
misled, or rather misdriven, as to supersede him in office. 

]!yiise\nirz,m3iz), Also 5-6 myse,5,8 myze, 
6 mxsse, 7 mize. [a. AF., OF. mise action of 
placing or setting, expenses, account, wager, arbi- 
tration (whence med.L. misa, misia), fern, abstract 
•noun f. mettre (pa, pple. mis) to place.] 

* d'L pi. Expenses or costs. Obs. 

, C1450 Godstow Reg. 88 The mysis and expensis I-had by 
the dcfaute of the said John and Robert. 1469 A/tc. Cal. 
,Rec. Dublin (i88g) 1 . 333 And allso rollys to be made of the 
misU and costes. 1493 in Rymer Faedcra (17x1) XII. 400 
-The Mises and Expenses the which 'he hath doon for 
th’cntettaining of ihe Men of Werr. 

2 . A gram, payment, or tribute made to secure 
n liberty or immunity, as (a) by the inhabitants of 
Wales to a new Lord Marcher, king, or prince on 
his first entrance into their country, ( 3 ) by the in- 
habitants of the County Palatine of Chester on a 
change of carl. 

?<xz5oo Chester PI. (E. E. T. S.) 439 Ofte I sett vppon 
falce Assyze rayvinge poore with laylnge myze. 1535 
Act 27 Hen. VI tl^ c. 26 §23 That all. .lay and tern porall . . 
per-ionhes nowe beyng Lordes Marches [v.r. Marchers]., 
shall have all suche myses and piohttes of thir tenauntes 
as they have had or used to have at the first entre into their 
Landes. 1548 elct a «y 3 Edzv. VI, c. 36 § 52,* c 1567 in 
Cardifi Rec. Vigor) III. 279 As concemyng myse.s the which 
the said Erie [of Pembroke] and lorde [Herbert ofCardilTj 
do clayme to have of their tennauntes at their fyrst entry. 
1648 British ISetl man 7 Impositions, by way of Excise, 
Loane, Mj'zes, Weekly and Alonethly Assesments. 1656 
Jlinfs Vale-Royal Eng. 1 5 We perceive, that the Inhabit- 
ants of the said County of Chester, have paid, and must pay 
rightfully, at the change of every Owner of the said Earl- 
dom, 3000. Marks, called a Mize. And the Inhabitants of 


the County of Flint, being parcel of the ^itl County Palatine, 
must likewise pay 200a Marks, which is also called a Mize. 
1665 P. Henry Diaries .y Lett. (mSa) 172 At Malpas at a 
parish-meeting, .three mixes scss’d for y« ensuing year. 1709 
•STRVPEidMM. RefiXnirod. §2. isNordidshelQ. Eliz.]forget 
her -Myzes ; that is, what was due to her from the X^eople of 
Wale^ by antient Custom due to the Princes of Wales, ..at 
their first Entrance upon the supreme Government. 

3 . A settlement by agreement. 

In Eng. Hist, applied to the two settlements made in 
January and i)lay, 1264, between Henry 111 and his 
rebellious baron.s, called the Mise 0/ Amiens and Mise of 
Lewes respectively. 

[<*1393 T. DE WYKEs Chrvn. an. 1264 in Hist. Angl, 
Script. (1687) II. 63 Statutum quoddam quod Misam Le- 
wensem inusitato nomtnenuncupabat.] 1700 Tyrrell Hist, 
Eng. 11 . 1027 Until such time as the Peace between the 
.said Lord the ^Klng, and the Barons at Lewes, according 
to a certain Atise or Agreement, should be fully concluded. 
Ibid, marg.fl'he Mise at Lewes. 1875 Stubbs Const, Hist. 
xiv. § 177 (1896) II. 92 The Mise of Amiens, .received the 
papal confirmation on the i6th of March. 

4 . Law, The issue in a writ of right. 

X544 tr, Nat, Brevium 2 loynynge the myses vpon the 
mere. 154^ tr. Littleton’s^ Tenures lot He.. may well have 
a writ of right agaynst him y* recovered, for thys that the 
mise shallbs joyned onely upon theclcre right. 1726 W. 
Nelson Lex Maneriorum (1733) 47 IT'he Court of the 
Manor] ’tis a Court which may try the Mise joined upon 
a Writ of Right. 1773 Blackstone Comm. HI. xx, 305 In 
a writ^ of right, the mise or issue ts, that the tenant has 
more right to hold than the demandant has to demand. 1853 
Judge Lee in Grattan’s Rep. Virginia [1855) X. 355 Upon 
the mise joined on the mere right, every affirmative matter 
going to the right and title of the demandant., is necessarily 
put in issue. 

•f* b. At one* s own mise : by. one*s own pleading. 

[Cf. AF. par sn mise et par soeii assent (Britton 11. .wiii),] 

*453 Foils of Partt, V. 270/2 In cas that they, .appere nat, 
that than they that appered nat, by auctoiite alorscid be 
atteynt and convict.. as v'eryly and in the same forme and 
effect, as they were atteynt and convict at theireown myse. 

5 . Comb.y as mise-gatherer\ mise* book, a book 
containing the ratings for the gathering of the mise 
in the vaiious towns and villages ot the County 
Palatine ; mise-layer, an assessor of taxes mise- 
money » 2 (above). 

X673 'Mize-book [see Misr t/.). 1725 T, Jollev {title) 
The Head (i^nstable's ^Vssistant; or, a Afize-Book for the 
County Palatine of Cheshire, Cheshire Gloss, (citing 
Cheshire Sheaf \\. 361), There wa.s, and perhaps still i<, 
at Chester a mise-book, in which every town and village 
in the county is rated for this tax. 1597 Crt, Lett 
Rec. blanch. (1885) H. 130 Reynolde Paikynson and 
Anthonie Shepparde to the office of *mysegatbcrers for 
this year to come. 1604 Sfitford Portmote Rec, <1902) 41 
Henrye Kelley and (francis Hutchenson were appointed 
mUegatherers. Ibid. 114 There shalbee a Laye layd by 
the •Myselayers for p^ovy^ion of Bucketts and Hookes. 
16x5 in Crt, Led Rec. Manck, (1885} II. 308 That 
A reasonable ley shalbe assessed and taxed by the my.se- 
layers . . whereby sixe ladders tele.} . . maye be presentlye 
provided for the Comon good of all the inhabitants. 1617 
in H, Ser, vii. (1891) aI. 66 *Mizc Money. 1679 Blount 
Auc, Tenures 162 The tenants shall pay him a certain sum 
of money called Mi'>e-money, in consideration whereof, they 
claim to be acquit of all fines and amerciaments, which are 
recorded at that time and in Court Rolls and not levyed. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mise->Moncy^ Money given by 
'way of Composition or Agreement, to purchase any Liberty. 

t Mise, sb:^ Obs. [Of obscure origin, Cf. 

MtsEB app. = Panada. 

CZ440 Promp. Parv. 339/2 Myse,or mysys, mice^ in piur. 
x6xz CoTGR., Eau panic, a Panado, a Mise. 

t ]VEise» [^PP- back-fprjnation f. MiSEii sb.'^'} 
intr. To be miserly. Hence Mising ppl, a, 

1579 E. Hake Newes owt of Powles Churchyarde D j b. 
They scratch, they 'scrape, they mise,' they muse. 159$ 
Lodge Fig for Momns Sat, iv. 21 A miserable mysing 
wretch. That Hues by others Ios«>e, and subtle'fetch. 

SEise (mzz, maiz), z/.- [f, Mjse sb.^] irans. To 
rate for the mise. 

1673 Sir P. Leycester Hist, Anii^. Cheshire tv. 300 The 
Township of L)mme..is in our Common Mize-book Alized 
at 01/. i6r. <X)d. Ibid.^si Runcorn Superior and Inferior., 
are M (zed. together in our Common Alize-book, and arc very 
hard Mized. x 385 Cheshire Gloss., Alise, to ’ value for 
rating purposes. 

Mise, obs. pi. of Mouse ; var. Mese sb.^ and v. 
Misease (misPz), sb. arch. Forms ; see.Mis- - 
and Fas£ sb.', also 3 meoseise, 4 myseis, myssis, 
inisliese, mes©ysey(?), 5 myssaes. [a. OF. 
mesaise (from 13th c.), f. ines- Mis~ -i- aise Ease,] 
1 . Distress, affliction; trouble, misery; extreme 
suffering or discomfort. Also pi. Obs, exc. airh, 

aiz2$ Aner. R, 114 Al hetflesch [lunccheS suro 5 er bitter, 
bet is, pine & weahe, & teone, & alle meseise. c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 3460 pe vnkynde pou wilt 
vp reyse, pe kynde pou puttest 10 meseysey. c 137S Cursor 
At. 3596 (Fairf.), Squa has now elde pis ysaac led pat he in 
mys-e^e \Coit. langur) Hjs in bed. Gen. iii. 16, 

1 shal multiply thi myseses and thi conceyuyngis. c 1386 
Chaucer Pars. T.rioz, 1 go with-oute returningi .to the 
loud of mtsese and of derknesse, where-as is the shadwe of 
deeth. e 1440 Vorh Alyst, xx. 213 Mysese ( sorow] 

had neuere man more. cs^SQAIertin 64 And so endured 
the kyngc in greie mysese for love of Ygerne. 1470-85 
AIalouy a rthurix. xix. 367 Alle the myscase that sir iri^iram 
hath w.'is for a letter that he IbnA 1483 Caxtgu Go/d. Leg. 
148/3 Wherfoie are ye in so greie mesca>efor brede? Vf ye 
haue none thy-i Jay ye shal haue lo morn. 1490— ■ Godfrey 
vi. 25 Alle the meseases & the myschiefs that the peple of 
our lord endured that tyme. ^ i6xz Chapman Iliad xiii. 
521 His dart, Merlones Pursude, and Adamas sostriu'd, 
wiUi it,- and his misea.se, As doth a Butlocke puffe and 


storme. 1848 Lytton HaroldW.y. ii. 25 ‘Gurib, has my 
father ailed? There is that in his face which 1 like not. 
He hath not complained of misease said (jurth, startled! 
1900 F. S. Ellis Rom. Rose 1 . 7/178 Covetise eggs men on 
for their misease, To gather, but to scatter not. ' 

f 2 . Lack of the necessaries of life or of the 
means of living; poverty, need, want. Ohs. 

cxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 43 Diuicias et paupertates ue 
dederis michi sed tantum uictui lucessaria, louerd ne 
gif pu me noper ne woreld winne ne meseise ac mi bare 
bileue.^ a X3cm Cursor M, 4770 pat he. ^.ar grant pam .son 
menskli to dci, .Ar pat misese hunger] bng for to drei. 

a 1325 Prose Psalter xliii. 26 pou for-^etest our mesais 
{inopix nosirx] and our tribulacioun. 1362 Lancl, A PI. 
'A. I. 24 pat on Clothing is fromChele owtosaue: And bat 
oher Mete at Meel for meseise ofhiseluen. 1389 in 

(1S70) 31 Quat hroyer or syster.'.falle in mischefccr 
mysese. .he schal ban Almesse. 1490 Caxton (!odffeyd.i^^ 
Seyng that our men suffred so mochc famync and mesease. 

. 3 . Uneasiness; disquiet. 

1905 R. H. Sherard O. IVilde vi. 75 , 1 noticed with some 
mUease that . . he seemed lo have the middle class contempt 
for the title of knighthood. 

fMisea'Se, a, Obs. [app.' an adj. use of 
Misease sb. modelled on. F. aise adj. (?Ior *aatse 
=-- ii aise at ease) ; cf. the forms eese, eise, s.v. Easy 
rt.] Distressed, miserable; in want. 

a 1225 Alter. R. 46 Hwo se Ls ful mesehe, of alle beo heo 
ewite. Ibid, 162 Uorto urouren ancre pet is me.seise [v. r. 
in meseiicj. ciz^St. Julian 106 in S. Eng. Leg, 1 . 259 pis 
holie Mnn..mant Mi.seise Man in is hous wel louehebe 
vnder-fonge. 1377 Langl. P. pi. B. vii. 26 And amende 
mesondieux pere-myde and myseyi>e folke belpe. CX440 
[see Miseased]. C1450 Alerlin 94 He..yaf hisgodes..io 
mysese peple of his reame. 

absol, ?<xi40o Alorte Arth, 667. To mendynanlcz and 
mysese in niyschefe fallcne. 

tMisea’se, v. Ob's.^° [a. obs. F. mesaiscr, 
.OF. mesaisier, f. mesaise Misease rd.j trans. To 
trouble, inconvenience. 

1530 Palsgr. 637/1 If you take this waye, it wyll myscase 
y’ou. 

tMisea’Sedj^r. Also5missaysid. [f. Misease 
sb. -F -ED-.] a. Jn want. b. Troubled, distressed. 

c 1440 Eng. Conq, Irel. (Rawl. MS.) 115 The mayny, that 
was myss.Tysid \Dubl, AIS. my.ssayse] and hungry, founde 
ther meite and drynke y-now. 1553 Grimaldu Cicero’s 
Ofiices (1558) 'fo Rdr., To make sound the sicke mind 
(in case it be miseased and hath a wil to be relievedl. 

t Misea’Sely, adv, Obs. In 3 miseislicb. 
[app. f. Misease + -LY-.] ? Miserably. 

! a lyoo Earth ix. in E. E, P. (1862) 151 Wbnn erhjmh erb 
I wip streinp pus gclen, alast he hap is leinp miseislich i-melen. 

I t Misea’seness. Obs. rai'e^K [f. Misease 
aA h-ness,] Trouble, affliction.' 

14.. Wyelifs Bible Job v. 21 (MS. Bodl. 277), 1 ^“ schalt 
not drede myseesnesse I V ulg. calamitatem) w Iianne itcomip. 
tlMisea’Sety. Obs. in 4 myseiaie, -este, 
•eisetee. [f. Misease -ty.] =» Misease. 

1382 WvcLip Ataik iv. lo My&eiste [v.r. mysewes, Vulg. 
xrumnx] of the world. Ibtd. xii. 44 But this of hlr mj'sesie 
[SvXZ'Icnui fa] sente alle thingis that she hadde, . ^ ^ 

t Stisea’Sy, a, obs. [a. OF. tnesaisi, -aisU 
(also -azsi), f. mes- Mis- - + aisi Easy a.] Miser- 
able, wretched. 

c zzw St. Julian x'20 in -S'. Eug. Leg. 1 . 259 A Miseisiore 
man pane he pqu^ie, no man ne mijte iseo. 1587-8 T. UsK 
Test. Love I. iii. (Skeat) I. 150 Unnelh may I ligge for pure 
misesy sorowe. 

Mise^ducate, V. [Mis-l i.] irons. To edu- 
cate wrongly. Also M.ise*ducated ppl. a- 
[Mis- 1 2], wrongly educated. 

1827 Course T. ix. 167 The miseducated fancies.. 

Of superstitious men. 1856 Gateuays Kuoiul, 

86 The tongue is deliberately mis-educated. 1858 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt, vir. viii. II. 277 His fault was the general one, 
of having miseducated the Prince. 1897 Lady's Realm 
June 216/1 Servants are not only more educated ; they are 
miseducated. 

Miseduca'tion. [Mis-l^.] Wrong or faulty 
education. • - 

1624 Bp. Hall Epist. vi. vi. 394 Our Land hath no blemish 
comparable to the’ mis-educaiion qf our Gentry. 1831 
Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. Hi, As for our Miseducation, make 
not bad worse. 1840 Kingsley Alisc. (1859) 1 . 257 Spiritual 
faculties, which it is as wicked to stunt, .by miseducation 
as it is^io maim our own Iimh.s. 

t Mise’g’ging, vbl. sb. Obs. [f.. Mis-i .3 -f- 
Egging vbl. Unlawful instigation. : 

1496 Dives 4* pauper (NV. de W.) vii. viii. 286/3 Yf a man 
. .by mys eggynge take awaye an other mannesseruaunt he 
doth theft. • ■ . 

Misegun; vulgar corruption of Mazagan. 
x8i8 Scott Rob ??<>>» xlv,' Am trenching up the sparry- 
grass, and am gaun to saw sum Misegun beans’. 

Misel, var. Mizzle. Miselden , obs. f. Mistle- 
toe. Miself, obs. f. Mvself. Miselle, obs. f. 
MrzzLE. Miselled, olis. f. Mea.'-lkd ppl, a, 
Miselto(e, obs. ff. Mistletoe. Miselve(n, obs. 
ff, Mtselp. 

Misemploy, [Mis-li.] /r<z;/x. To employ 
amiss; to use for a wrong or improper purpose; 
to put to wrong uses. 

W. M. Alan in the Aloone (18^9) 16 Aluch riches were 
you bequeathed, the more i.s the puiie^ you have so little 
grace to misemploy them. 1654 H* L’Estrance Chas. I 
(1655) 5 Considering how those moneys were mis-imployed, 
indeed ralher thrown away. x68t Dkvdkn Abs.IfAihit. 
613 ’Tis .sin to misemploy an hour. 17x2 AodisUn Sped. 
No. 535 J* 1 That vain and foolish Hope, which is misemployed 



MISEMPLOYED, 


509 


MISEEABLE 


on Temporal Objects. 1853 puoTE Greece n. Ixxviii. IX. 
.■?35 The force of Athens, misemployed and broken into 
fragment**, is found . . unable to repel a new aggressor. 
xSdo AJitr. AV/n Gavi, (1865)66/1 Not that the depo.sicaries 
of power will not, but that they cannot, misemploy it. 

Misemployed, a. [Mis-12.] Wrongly 
or improperly employed. Also adsol. 

' x6d6 Fuller Wounded Consc. (1841) 324 In case his leg be 
set, he. .flies out, unjointing it again by his misemployed 
mettle, 1647 Ward Simp, Cobicr 28 What a multitude of 
mis*emp!oy’d hands, might be better improv'd in some more 
manly Alanufactures. 1905 Gai/jr News 30 Aug. 5 Workers 
and loafers, unemployed, misemployed, and unemployable. 

lUisemploy^ing, vbU sb, [Mis-i 3.] Mis- 
employraent. 

i686 Hornrck Crucif. yesus xx, 574 These general gifts, 
upon his abuse and misemploying of them, are gradually 
removed. ' n 1711 Ken Preparatives Poet. Wks, 1721 IV. 6 
The pass'd can be no mote, Whose misemploying! deplore. 

Misemployment. [Mis l 4.J Wrong em- 
ployment or use ; improper application. 

1597-8 Act 39 Eliz. c. 6 § I The. .mlsimploymentes Falsi- 
tyes defrauding of the Trustes. a i66t Fuller Worthies^ 
Rutlandshire (1662) ii. 348 The pious and liberal gift is 
much abused by the 'avarice and mis-imployment of the 
Governors thereof, a 1676 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. i. (1677) 
4 An improvident expence, and misemployment of their 
time and faculiie-s. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. II. 267 By 
our Negligence and Mis-employment they prove at last to 
have been bestowed in vain. 1S46 Grote Greece r. xvi. I. 
497 A misemployment of abstract words. 1877 M. Arnold 
Last Ess. on Church 155 The risks which beset practice 
from the misemployment of such criticism. 

Miaen, obs. form of Mizzen, 

+ 3 !hlise*llglisli, V. Obs, [Mis- ^ r.] trans. 
To mistranslate into English. Also, to make an 
English word of illegitimately. Also absol. So 
Idis8*nglishing vbl, sb, 

1567-9 Jewel Def, A/ol. (i6ri) 257 Not nipping the 
Scriptures, nor misse-engH^hing them, z^z Smectymnuus 
yi/id, Ausw. Pref., Hee tells us .. of mtsengltshing 7er- 
tullian. Ibid. § 6 With what face can the Remonstrant 
charge us with infidelity in quotation and’mis.engllshing? 
*737 Bvrom Rem, (Chetham Soc.) II. i. 137, I thought., 
that the word inanimaiiug was mts-englished. 

]&Iiseuite (mi’scnait). Mifi, [f. the 

name of a promontory near Naples, where the 
mineral is found.] Hydrous sulphate of potassium 
found in white silky fibres. 

2854 Dana Syst, Min. (ed. 4) II. 377. 

+ SLise'uter, v, Obs, [Mis* ^ i.] iratis. To 
enter erroneously. 

1675 Conn, Col. Ree, (1852) II. 360 This was ordered 
Seplr. 3, 75,— and was miss-entered here. 

t Mise'nteringr, ■vbl. sb. Obs. [Mia- ^ 3.] 
Erroneous entering, misentry. 

xs8o-x/Ic/33£‘f/2.c, 3§3 No Fyne..shalbee reversed.. by 
any Writte of Errour, for false . . Lattin . . misentring of any 
Warraunie of Attorney [etc.]. 1607 Norden Surv, Dial, t 
34 The misconceiuing misentring by the Surveyor, may be 
erroneous. 

tMisentrea't.-iatrea’t,!’. Ohs. [Mis-ii.] 
trans. To treat badly ; to ill-treat, ill-use. 

1450 Rolls 0/ Parlt. V. 189/2 Arestyng and misentreiyng, 
ayensl the lawes of God and libertees of the Church, the 
Dean. 1483 CAxsonGold. Leg. 399/3 A clerke..sayd jc was 
not honest . . to mysenirete the holy body by vyolente 
hondes. 15x9 Howman t’ulg. 4 Pnsihod is holy, and 
ought nat to be misintreatted. 1583 Golding Calvin on 
IJeut. Ixxiii. 448 S. Paule warneth maisters y* they should 
not mis-intreat their seruaunis. 

+ Misentrea'ting, vbl. s6. Obs. [Mis - 1 3.] 

Ill-treatment. 

*53* Elyofs Instr. in Coventor (1883^ 72 Complaining to 
the Pope of the misintreating of us. 158X Lambamde 
II. iii. (1588) 135 Violent handlings and misentreatings of 
the person. 

2 lff 2 S&* 2 ZtZ 7 . [MJS-I 4 .] An erroneous entry. 
i5o2 Fulbecke is/ P/. Parall. 70 Because he did make 
a mtsentrie once into a rolle in a Court where hee was 
Steward. 1697 KiViu Penal Laws x8 No Common Brewer 
shall be prosecuted forany Misentry— If fete. J. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm. 111. 407 And if any mis-entry was made, It 
was rectified by the minutes. 

t Misepi’seopist. Obs, [f. Gr. 

/tro(o)- Miso- i- €irta«oiros BISHOP -i- -13T.] A hater 
of episcopacy. 

1659'GAUDEN Tears Ch. iv, xxiv. 640 Those Misepiscopists 
,. who mO't envied.. that honour to.. other Bishops. 
Miser (mai-zai), a. and sb.t Also 6 myser, 
myzer, 7 mizer. 6-7 misard, 9 dial, miserd, 
misert, etc. [a. L. miser wretched, unfortunate. 

The 3 forms are due to association with tlie suffix -ahd. 
Sp. and It. misero have, like the Eng. word, the two mean- 
ings of (1) wretched, fe) avaricious.] 
tA. adj. 

1 . Miserable, wretched. Obs. 

iCia Udall Erasm. Afoph. 108 b marg., Manne of all 
creatures moste mi-er. rssS Phaeb .diueid u. E iv b. Again 
to wepons fourth I flewe.and death moste myser call XL.mor- 
tcmque miserrimus opto], tsfiy TuRpCRV. Epit, etc. 8 Thus 
must I Miser Hue till shee..Doe pittie mee. rtisSo Sidncy 
^ rr<zrfmii.(i622) 174 Shee assured herselfel was suchaone 
as would make enen his nu.'^er-minde contented wjih that 
he had done. x6xa Pasquil's Ntghi<ap (1877) 58 And 
looking forth did .see thatmiser wight, which (like a drowned 
mouse) stood dropping there. 

2. [attnb. use of B. 2 .] Miserly, arch, or dtal.^ 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas U. t. tn. 781 Treasures, scrap t 

by ih’Vsury and Care Of miser-Parents (orig, dcs ayeuls 
vsuriers], 16x2 W. Parkes Curtainc*Dr, (1876) 30 A miser 


father finds a ihrifile.^e sonne. 1729 Savage Wanderer 
HI. XS5 The miser-spirit eyes the spendthrift heir. 1789 
Burns To Mary in Heaven iv, Still o’er these scenes my 
memVy wakes. And fondly broods with miser care { ikio 
J. Montgomery W, Indies^ etc. (cd. 3) 18 Dark through hts 
thoughts the miser pu^po^e roirdT'o turn its hidden treasures 
into gold. 1855 Singleton Virgil 111. 63 Ah 1 fly fell regions, 
fly a miser shore [orig.///^ litus avartun]. 

1825-80 Jamieson, Misert^ extremely parsimonious. 
Comb. i$o2 Breton Moi/uPs Blessing (Grosart) 10/2 
Where thou shalt see the niizef-minded-dogge, Frie in the 
furnace of his molten cold. 

B. sb, 

fl. Ajniserable or wretched person; a wretch. 
Obs, {arch, in Scott.) 

1542 UDALL^Arojw/. Appph. 108 b. So did the philosophier 
call hym a miser, that bad no qualkee alwue the common 
rate of manne- « 1548 Hall Chrotu^ Hen, VIII^ 242 b, He 
patiently suffered the stroke of the axe, by a ragged and 
Boocherly miser, wbiche very ungoodly performed the 
Office. 2584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, viii. ii, (x886) 128 If 
these cold prophets .. tell thee prosperine and deceive thee, 
thou art made a miser through vatne expectation, 1591 
Shaks. I Hen. K/, v. iv. 7 Decrepit Miser, base ignoble 
Wretch, x6o8 Topsell .S‘e/y»<r«/r 99 Being destitute of., 
comfort, like a silly idiser . . hee trudged home to his owne 
lodging. 1820 Scott Monast. xxiv. And who . . is the old 
miser who stands beside him? 1831 — P'.M. Perth xv, 
See thou keep iby scoffs, to pass upon misers in the hospital. 

2 . One who hoards wealth and lives miserably in 
order to increase his hoard. Also, in wider use, an 
avaricious, grasping person, a niggard. 

a. e \56ts Misogonus II. ii. 91 (Brandi), The misers wealth 
doihhurt his heafth. X599SHAKS. #*', it. iv. 47 Defence 
..Which of a weake and niggardly proiection. Doth like a 
Miser spoyle his Coat, with scanting A little Cloth. z634Mil- 
lanCotnus 399Tbe unsun’d heaps Of Misers treasure. X69Z 
Norris Pr<zc/. Z>/fC. 265 To sec an old .shaking MLseramong 
hts Bags, like a Scare-Croiv in a Field^^ of Corn. 1764 
Goldsm. Trav. st As some lone miser, visiting his store, 
Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts It o’er. t8i8 Byron 
yuan I. cxxiv. Sweet to the miser are his glittering hopes. 

1842 New.man Par. Serin. V. ai. 50 A miser praising alms- 
giving, .is unreal, 

&. 1588 Greenk This Melissa flourishing 
thus in happy fame, the old misard her Faiher. .sought out 
..a yoong Gentleman. 1623 Cockeram i, Cimbicke. A 
misard, or niggard. }ACKSonShropsh. Worddh., 

Miserd, a miser, an avaricious man. 1886 Cheshire Gloss. 

b. t Alisers gallon : ‘ a very small measure * j 
(Nares). AUsePs sauce x see quot. 1877. 

1630 J. Taylor (Watcr-P.) Armado Wks. i. 82 The 
Drunken ^‘/w.. Her Ordnance are Gallons, Pottles, Quarts, 
Pints, and the mizers Gallon. 1877 Cassells Diet. Cookery, 
PtxsePs Sauce, — Mince some young onions, a little parsley, 
..and grate a dessert-.spoonful of horse-radish.^ Mi.x these 
Ingredients with an equal quantity of oil and vinegar, 
t C. A niggard in the use of* Obs. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water-P.) Wks, 1. i^oWine and Ale was 
so scarce, and the people there such Mizers of it, that [etc.]. 
fltti’Sei?, Obs, Also 6 mizer. [Origin un- 
certain ; perh, a use of F. tnisbre, which according 
to Cotgrave had the sense of a drink made from the 
washings of bee-hives.] A kind of sop made with 
the crumb of bread, etc. 

1594 Nashe Unfort, Trav. K, They may crumble it [jc. 
bread] into water well inough, and make mizers with it, 
1670-74 Han. Woolley Queendike Closet (1684' 169 To 
make Misers for Children to eat in afternoons in Summer. 
Take half a pint of good small Beer, two spoonfuls of Sack, 
the Crum of half a penny Manchet [etc.]. 

IiIiS6r (mai*z34), sb.^ Also mizer. [Origin 
uncertain.] A boring instrument used in sinking 
wells, consisting of an iron cylinder havingan open- 
ing in the side with a cutting lip, which is attached 
to the lower end of a boring-rod. 

2842 Civil Eng. ff Arch. y»it'l. V. 168/2 The ‘ miser * can 
bring up a cubic yard of earth each lime it is rabed, 1843 
i\Iin, Proc.lnst, Civil Eug.^iZ^^ 11*59 The advantages 
of a large diameter were manifest lo afl practic.ii men, par- 
ticularly when thea«geror*miser* was used. 2875 E. Spon 
Sinking ff Boring Wells 56 The valve in the old form of 
mizer is subject to various accidents which interfere with 
the action of the tool. Ibid. 57 The conical bottom of the 
mizer has a trianguKir-sbaped opening. 

Miser (raai'zai), v.i rare. [f. Misek j 4 . 1 ] 
trans. To hoztd up in a miserly fashion. 

2888 G. DIacdonald Elect Ladyxvi. 244 Before people 
had money, they must have roisered other things 1 Some 
girls miser their cJothe.s, and never go decent. xyszCasselts 
Suppl., il/iJc’j', to keeper hoard like a miser; to save (with up), 

BXiser ^msrzai), v.2 [Related to Miser 
trans. To bring np (earth) by means of a miser. 
Also absol. Hence Mi’soring vbl. sb., boring with 
a miser. 

1842 Civil Eng. fr Arch, yrni, V, 420/2 The miserin^ was 
continued until the depth of 189 ft. xo in. was attained. 

1843 HoLTZArFFEL Turning II. 55a note. In boring large 
holes, the earth is generally excavated by the process of 
* misering up 1855 OoiLViESuppl., Atiser, an iron cylinder 
. , in which the earthy matters are collected, or misered-up, 
in the process of sinking. 

lySiserabilism. (mi’zerabilu’m). [ad. mod.L. 
miserabilism-us, f. L. miserdbil-is Miserable : see 
-issr.] A form of pessimism (see quot.). So ISIi*- 
serabilist, an advocate of miserabilism ; XjXisera-* 
bili’stic a., practising or advocating miserabilism. 

2882 J. W. Barlow Ullhn. Pessimism 8 The third .. of 
these unscieniific species combines the characteristic evils 
of both wr.'ithful and quietistic pessimism. It has been 
aptly teimed Miserabilism {Miserabilhmu£i. The mbera- 
biUstlc pessimist spends his life in sulky grumbling at his 


lot, without making the slightest effort to improve it. He 
is not active, nor has the grace to be resigned. Z902 Q. Rei\ 
Oct. 632 Leopardi’s pessimism is of the ‘miserabilist* kind. 

Miserability (mitzeiabi’Uti), rare — K [f. 
Miserable : see -ity.] Miserableness. 

2838 Hawthorne Amer. Note-bks. (2883) 280 The utter 
and ludicrous miserability thereof made us laugh. 

Miserable (mi-zerab’i), a. and sb. [a. F. 
misirable (from I4tli c.), ad. L. miserSbil-is 
pitiable, f. miserdrX to be pitiful, f. miser wretched.] 
A. adJ. 

1 . Of persons : a. Existing in a state of misery ; 
wretchedly unhappy in condition. Now rare. 

• 1526 Tindale I Cor. xv. 19 Then are we off all men the 
mi.-.erabJesL 1536 Prymer 0/ Salysbery fol, clviij b, I am 
awretched: and a miserable synner, X548-9»Mar.).5/z,Cowr. 
Prayer, Litany, Haue mercy vpon vs mi^erab^e synners. 
i§6o Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 273 a, He . . be-secheth 
him for Christes sake, .not to worke any extremitie against 
hym, beyng a myserable Prince [miseruin sane princi/em]. 
1588 Shaks. 'lit, A. 111. ii. 28 To bid AHneas tell the tale 
twice ore How Troy was burnt, and he made nilseiable. 

: 1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies v. xii. 360 It 
' was a thing very common , . that the Divell , . answered in 
these false Sanctuaries deceiving this miserable people. x6^ 
Milton P. L, xi. 500 O miserable Mankind, to what fall 
Degraded, to what wretched stale reserv'd ! 2710 Beveridge 
Thes. 'Theol. II. 383 How miserable vnlt thou be without 
Christ, Satan always domineering over.. thee, 
absol. 1484 Caxton Fables 0/ /Esop iv. v. (1889) 107 
Every one ought to do wel lo the straunger and forgyue to 
the myserable. 1711 Steele Spect. No. 84 ^ 2 In the Re- 
gard for the Miserable, Eucrale took particular Care, that 
the common Forms of Distress. .should never obtain Favour 
by his Means. 

b. Mentally full of misery ; wretchedly unhappy 
in feeling. Now often in somewhat trivial sense : 
Wretchedly uneasy or uncomfortable. 

^ 159ZSKAKS. TufoGent.Vf. IssMyyouthfulItrauaile.there- 
in made me happy, Or else I often had beene often miserable. 
1696 Swift Let. 1276$) IV, 1, He is the miserablest creature 
in the world; eternally in his melancholy note, whatever 
1 can do. 1766 Golds.m. Vic. W. xaH, Go and be miserable, 
for we shall never enjoy one hour more. x8oa Mbs. K. 
sous Alyst. Visit IW 252 Mr. Clifford, .seemed very miser- 
able by the loss of his box. 2847 C. Bronte y. -^re ii, 

I cry because 1 am miserable. 1859 Tennyson Enid 7 
The pang 1‘hat makes a man, in the sweet face of her 
Whom be loves most, lonely and miserable. x866 (see 3]. 

^ absol. s^^Spcctator 25 Mar., Not by subordinating relig- 
ious principle to the desires of the miserable. 

2 . Needy, poverty-stricken ; wretchedly poor. 
Obs. exc. as merged in i a. 

*^85 Reg. Privy Council^ Scot. Set. i. III. 747 Ydill beg- 
gariA and miserable personis. ^ 2590 Swinburne Testaments 
30 'J'hey be poore and needie, .such as the law tearmeth 
miserable persons. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1699) 464 '1‘he In- 
habitants of this Country [New Holland] are the miserablest 
People in the World. The Hodmadods of Monomatapa, 
though a nasty People, yet for Wealth are Gentlemen to 
these. 2706 PHiLLirs ted. Kersey), Miserable, wretched, 
unfortunate* distressed, poor. 2842 Borrow Spain 
xxxiv, San Vincente, a large dilapidated town, chiefly in- 
habited by miserable fishermen. 

3 . Of conditions, events, etc.: Full of or fraught 
with misery ; causing wretchedness. 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixi. 50 My lyf hes bene so miser- 
able. Z535 CovEBDALE 2 Kiiigs xiv. 26 The Loide con- 
sidered the myserable afiliccion of Israel. 2594 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, r. iv. z O, I haue past a miserable night, So full 
of fearefull Dreames, of vgly sights. x666 Dryoen Ann. 
ATirab, Pref, Ess. led, KerJ I. 22 The destruction being., 
so vast and miserable^ as nothing can pamllenn story. 2726 
Swift 11. viii, What could I expect but a miser- 

able death of cold and hunger? 1813 Shelley G* v. 

24S Disease, disgust, and lassitude, pervade Their valueless 
and miserable lives- 2866 Mrs. Charles IVinifed Ber- 
tram i. 13 Auntie saj's it is not of the least use to make 
one’s self miserable about miserable things that never hap- 
pened at all. 

b. In weakened sense : Causing extreme discom- 


fort. 

1B50 BecIPs Florist z'gi Itwas a miserable morning. .when 
we started for Slough in our open conveyance. 2856 Frouoe 
Hist. Eng. (1858) 1. V. 403 The journey in the wild weather 
was extremely miserable, 

4 . Of things; Exciting, or such as to excite, pify ; 
pitiable, deplorable. Now rare exc. with mixture 
of sense 5. 

1552 Asp. Hamilton Cateck. Pref. (2S84) 5 Bot and the 
samyn office be done negligently, thair is na thing afore 
God matr miserabil, mair hevy and mair damnabiL 2665 
Sir T. Herbert 7Vav. (1677) 307 Superstition I detest; 
but that it should become a derision, is miserable and to be 
pitied. 2726 Swift Gulliver it. vii, To show the miscrable 
effects of a confined education. 1870 Max Muller .^f;. 
Relig. (1873) 272 His success vN'as after all a miserable failure. 

5 . Pitiably unworthy, inadequate, or^ meagre; 
contemptible, despicable; paltry, * sorry ‘poor’. 

2500-20 Dunbar /’ojwjlxiil 37 Aneyihir sort, more miser- 
abill, Thocht thai be nocht &a profitable. 2534WmTiNTON 
Tullyes Offices 7. (2540) 58 Ambyaon andc..niencionfor 

honour is a vycevtterly very miserable. xs3SCovebdale yob 

xvi. 2 Miserable geuers of comforte are *597. 

Parnass. 11. (18861 8 [He] ofien scratchetb his ^ilts head 
for the bringingc of one miserable period into^the worlde, 
1620 T. Granger Div. Logike 350 The Proposition is miser- 
able. For a false adjunct is put a true adjunct, happie. 
23 Chambers tr. Le Clerc's Treat. Archit. X 137 Iheir 
wts and Corniches will be unfounded together, which 
must needs have a miserable EffecL 2743 Weslf.v in Wks, 

1 One of the most miserable sermons X ever heard. 
1B72 1.4*2 ,,, Tfi-,-, v?ii 


17L ivRRRSp.agsi. W. Hastings\yVs.tZ 7 j VIII 301 This 
iii^rable balance of 60,000/. 2818 in Harper s .Mag. (1884) 



MISEBABLENESS. 

Tune x26/i Tbecorn is miserable..; we have to pound it. 
1841 L. Htjnt (1864) n.34 It would be the miserablest 
and most despicable of all mistakes. 1873 Hale In His 
Name vi. 60 He had lost certainly half an hour in that 
miserable altercation. 

b. colloq» Applied to very weak tea. Alsotz^W. 
2842 Lover Handy Andy xv. 130 The large bowl of iuiscr- 
able Airs. O'Grady had prepared, xgoo E. Glyn Visits 
Eliz. 205 There was only a miserable tea left. • • 

6, Mi-ierly, mean, stingy. Now dial, 

2484 Caxtos Fables of VEsop iv. iv. (1889) myser- 

able auarycious, the more goodes that they haue the more 
they desire to haue. 2522 [implied in AIiseradleness a]. 
*597 Hookkr Eccl. Pol. v. Ixv. § 20 Theliberall harted man 
is by the opinion of the prodigall miserable, and by the 
iudgement of the miserable lauUh. x6xi Cotgr. s, v. Fonr^ 
magCt Cheese is good when a miserable hand giues it. 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. 11. L iv. il. (1651) 228 That he be not too 
niggardly miserable of his purse. 1646 Quarles yudgem. ^ 
Mercy Wks. (Grosart) I. 78/1 If I am covetous it is inter* 
preted providence; if miserable, it is counted temperance. 
2816^ WHATELvCtJ/ww/.*//. Bk. {1864) 235 In Norfolk and 
Suffolk, among tne common people, the word miserable 
the only one in use to signify what we call penurious. 1853 
N. iff Q. Ser. 1. VII. 544. 2859 Mrs. Gaskell Round 
the Sofa II. tor A certain kind of sober pleasure in amassing 
money, whit^ occasionally made them miserable (as they call 
miserly people up in the north), 
t 7. Having pity, compassionate. Obs, 

2584 Three Ladies Load. F j b, Therefore pray ye Sir, be 
miserable to me, and let me go. 2600 Heywood Pt. 
Edit). IVf IV. iv. i j b. My sonnes..uha Gaile,..and out- 
step [=outcept] the King be miserable, hees like to totter. 
1630 J. Taylor tWaier-P.) IVks. 11. 80/1 Although my crime 
is vnmeasurable, yet I hope your Lordship will not forget to 
become miserable. 

8. Comb.^ as miserabh-looking 
1839 Darwin Jrnl. Voy. Beagle 3 A hospital, containing 
about a dozen miserabledooking inmates. 

B. sb, A miserable person ; one who is in 
misery, extreme unhappiness, or great want. 

[In mod. use chiefly after F. miserable.^ 

2534 Lp. Berners Cold. BE M. Aurel, (1559I Hhvjb, 
The>e miserables after that they be nppoincted and set in 
their offices, where of they be noihynge woorihy [etc.]. 1640 
tr. Vetderes Rom. of Rom. III. 131 Parmolina (so is this 
miserable called that speaks to youf loves you with passion. 
2679 Everard Disc, 23 \Ve need not admire at the Tribula- 
tion which these poor miserables do huflTer. 1768 Sterne 
Sent. yourtUiDuatf So many miserables, by force of acci- 
dents driven out of their own proper class. 28x5 Southey 
Roderick XXV, Saying thus, he seized the miserable. 1833 
Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) IL 480 The same kind of 
eflect, that a clean shirt and a razor have upon the mUer- 
able who was in want of them. 1895 *Ian Maclaren ’ 
KateCnrnegie 287 It ill becamesuch miserables [xtr. students 
in grimy towns] to be insolent. 

Mi'aerableiiess« [-nes3.] 

L The quality or condition of being miserable ; 
wretchedness, miserable unhappiness. 

x6»3 Purchas Pilgrimage i. xtil. (1614) 74 He found a 
miserable deaih, where others with miscrablenesse .sceke 
a blessed life, xyox Collier M. Anton, (1726) 178 Does 
any natural defect force you upon grumbling, miserableness, 
or laying your faults upon your constitution. 1830 Cole- 
ridge Lett, (1895J 75X During my long chain of bodily 
miserablencsses. 1890 Spectator 5 July, ‘My God ! what 
a genius i had when 1 wrote that book’, said Swift, half- 
mad and wholly miserable. ..Wordsworth, without any 
miserableness or despair, w.'is..of the same opinion, 
t2. Miserliness, niggardliness, slinuiness. Obs, 
1522 Skelton Why nat to Court loag Suche gredynesse, 
Suche nedynesse, Alyserablenesse, With wretchydnesse, 
x64x Quarles Enchyr, n. xvii. It is lesse reproach, by 
miserablenesse, to preserve the popular love, than by liber- 
ality to deserve the private thanks. x68i-6 J, Scott CUr, 
Idje 11. iv. § 3 Wl^, 1718 I. 289 HLs Prosperity either 
shrivels him into Miserableness, or melts him into Luxury. 
1706 Pini.LiPs (ed. Kersey), Miserableness^ Covetousness, 
Niggaidliness, Stinginess. 

3 . Wretched or mean character or condition. 

1633 Bp. Morton DUch. 5 ImJiHtathns 199 To the end 
that you may see the miserablenesse of your Cause, which 
must be supported by such Frauds, .as his have beene, 

SXiSGrably (mi'zerabli), adv, [f. Miseuable 

+ -LY ii.] 

1. In a miserable manner ; in such a manner or 
to such an extent as to excite pity ; in misery ; in 
extreme unhappiness or discomfort. 

1432-50 tr, Higden {Rolls) IV, $ He herde that his moder 
scholde die miserably. C1440 Alphabet of Tales 244 And 
pan come tythandis at pe pope was myserabUe dead, a 1500 
Bernard, de enra reifam. (E.E.T.S.) i As he his howsalde 
sulde contene, And bis famele miserabilly suslene. 1535 
CovERDALE Micah ti. 10 Because off their Idolatry they are 
cotrupie, and shall myscrabl^ perish 2657 Wood Life 
(O.H.S.) I. 216 The effigies, .miserably defaced when Oxon 
was besieged. 1726 Swift Gulliver m. iv, in the mean 
Time, the whole Country lies miserably wa^te. 2753 Scots 
Mag. Feb. 100 i Five ucre miserably scorched, X78aCowpER 
Lett, 18 Nov., We promise, however, that none shall touch 
it but such as are miserably poor. 1822 Shelley tr. Cal- 
deton's Mag. Prod.'g. il 44 'i be melancholy form Of a great 
ship. .Drives miserably 1 x88i Russell Haigs vii. 154 
This unnatural 'strife .. which bad ended in her husband 
bein^ thus miserably incarcerated. 

b. Pitiably, deplorably, despicably. 

*597 Pilgrim. Parnass. ii. (1886) 6, I want a worde 
xniserablely ! I must looke for another worde in my diction- 
arie. X74X Middleton 1 1 .x. 414 Bassus was miser- 

ably unwilling to deliver up his Legion. 

2. So as to cause misery or distress; calami- 
tously, disastrously. "i Obs. 

1538 Starkey. 22 Some put in pryson and 
myserably handlyd, 1584 Powel Lloyds Cambria 100 


510, 

(They) set the cathedral! on fire, and.. spoiled and burnt 
the lowne, miserablie. 1596 Dalryaiple tr. LeshYs Hist. 
Scot. II. 300 The Jnglis men of weir.. afflicted vssair, and 
misaribilie. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 59 [They] 
miserably and without resistance wasted the countrey about 
Emissa. 1728 Morgan Algiers 11. ii. 227 He continued 
his Excursions, miserably ravaging all the Italian Coasts, 
b. So as to make one led wretched. 

1806 J. BERESFORD^/rx<r/« Hum.Life vi. xxxyiii, On the 
road— one of the wheels of your carriage beginning to creak 
miserably. 

•j-S. In a miserly fashion, covetously. Obs.~‘^ 

x6ii CoTCR,, basely, miserably, for(deere) 

lucres sake. 1736 Ainsworth, Miserably (covetously), 
illiberaliter. 

4. Meanly, wretchedly, badly. 

a 1586 Arcadia n. xix. § 4 (2590) xS; b, The same 

loue makes me ashamed to bring you to a place, where you 
shalbe so. .miserably entertained. 1840 Macaulay Ess., 
Ld. Clive (1843) III. 1x3 The younger clerks were so miser- 
ably paid. 

5. Used as a pejorative intensive (cf. wrcichcdly\ 

1715 Pope Iliad I. 180 Sanson’s map., is mL^erably 

defective both In Omissions and fa]^ Plaangs. z8xo J. 
Foster in Life 4* Corr. (1846I I. IxxvitL 415 The miserably 
deficient improvement of a life of which the best part is now 
gone. x87z Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle Lett, I. 392 She had 
a miserably bad sore throat. 

Miseraici^k, -aike, etc., ohs. ff. Mehabaio. 
t JMCisera’tion. Obs, [ad. L. iniserdtibn-eviy 
n, of action f. miserdri to have compassion, f. 
miser wretched.] Pity, compassion, mercy. 

1382 WvcuF a EsdrasxK. 3X God of myseraciouns [Vulg. 
Desis ntiseraiionum\. 1432-^ tr. Higden (Roll>> 1. 5 Diuine 
miNfiracion [orig. dhnna miseratio] hath prouided vse of 
letters in to the remedy of the impeneccion of man. 1522 
Skelton Why nat to Court io4iG^ofhisrniscracyonScnd 
better reformacyon 1 1533 Bellenden Livy i. ii. tS. T. S.) 
1. 17 Hir sonnys war commanJit but ony miscracloun to be 
cas.sin in tyber. 1609 Bible (Douay) Zech. vii. q comm.. Doe 
yemercie,and miseraiionstVulg- w/xx/vi//c»«rx.^^/Vt]. 1638 
Junius Paint. Ancients 72 The sight of so many afflicted 
onea provoking tearesby a mutual) miseration. 

t Miseratonr. Obs. rare-', [a. L. miserator, 
agent-n. £ miserari to pity.] One who pities. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Isa. Itv. 10 comm.. Our Lord thy mis- 
eratour [Vulg. miserator tsms\. 

Miserdom (mai-zojdsmk [f. Miseb .r^.i + 
-DOJi.J Tile habits and practices of a miser. 

1887 Pall Malic. II Feh.2/x ATory Government yielding 
to senseless and uncalled-for pressure for miserdom Is a sight 
for men and gods. 1887 Advance (Chlcsigo) 13 Oct. 641 In all 
the annals of miserdom V>r rapacity. 

Jilisere, obs. form of Misery. 

Ii MiS^re (mize^u, Fr. mzzfr). Cards. [Fr. = 
poverty, Miseby.] In boston and solo whist, a 
declaration by which the caller undertakes not to 
take a trick. 

1830 ‘ Eidrah Trebor * Hoyle IBoaston.) Ifheis to play 
Misere, the elder hand leads, and In this case there are no 
trumps. Ibid. 34 In playing any of the four modifica- 
tions of ‘ Misere \ z888 A. S. Wilks & C F. Pardon //orv 
to Play Solo^ Whist a The monotony of the very bad hands 
which in Whist were dealt out to him he is now enabled to 
v.ary by calling ‘misere*. Ibid, 6 The misere callei should 
..claim the full penalty for every such offence. Ibid. 9. 

II Sdisereatur (mizerTi^-tyj). Eccl. [3 pers. 
sing. pres, subj, of L. misererj to have pity or 
mercy.] = May (God) have mercy : being the first 
word of the Absolution used in the Western Church, 
cz4Sa Bk. Cnriasye 154 in Bahees Bk., To schryue J>e in 
general hou schalle lere py Confiteor and miserealurin fere, 
a X470 Gregory in Hist. Colt. Cit. Loud. iCamd.) 167 He. . 
layde hym downe prostrate, sayng there hys Confyteor, and 
alle the prelalys sayde Misetcator, 2845 J, Jones Man, 
Plain.ehant 25 The Confiteor, Misereainr, and Indnlgen^ 
Ham, are recited, not sung. 

11 lyiisexere (mizerl-^Tf). Also 6 messerery, 

7 misereri. [imper. sing.ofL. mtservt't (see prec.).] 
1. The fifty-first Psalm (fiftieth in the Vulgate), 
beginning Aliserere met Deus Have mercy upon 
me, O God'), being one of the Penitential Psalms. 

a 1225 Ancr, R. 44, & mid le mUerere, god biuoren ower 
weouede & ended der pc graces. 2539 Pf.ry in Ellis Orig, 
Lett. Ser. ir. 11. iSjSaycingethesawmcof'Messerery’ower^ 
us. 1583 Foxe W. 4" AY- >493/2 And sowas brought. .by the 
Sherifles toward Smithfield. saying the Psalme AHserere by 
the way, <2x693 Ut(jtihart's Rabelais iii. xxiil, If ever 
. . I may lay hold upon thee, .ibou shah have the Miserere 
even to the Vitulos\cS. Vulgate Ps. 1. fin.]. 2656 Blount 
Glossogr. Miserere, .. is commonly that Psalm, which 
the Judge gives to such guilty persons as have the benefit 
of Cleigy allowed by the Law. 1829 W, Irving Diary 
16 Apr. in Life ft Lett. (1862) II. 3x0 Miserere in the 
cathedral in the evening. 1845 E. Holmes Mozart 65 
Arriving at Rome in the Holy Week, they hunied to the 
Sisiine Chapel, to hear the Miserere at matin.s. 

b. With reference to the time it takes to recite 
the Miserere. (Cf. F, demeurer ten bon misereri.') 

1^*450 i^lE. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) m Sehehem by J>espace 
PLS psalme seyenge ; miserere mei deu-v] issSWARDKtr. 
Alexis' Seer. (1568) 26 Let ail boyle together for the space 
of one Miserere. 1665 Phil. Trans. 1. 97, 1 have heard one 
say, that had seen it, that it did not set Wood on Fire but 
after the lime of saying a AHserere. 

c. A musical selling ol this psalm. 

X776 Burney 7//x/. AIus. (1789) IV. 569 Metaslaslo, to 
whom 1 transmitted a copy of this jT//xe>v;-^ 2779 H. Wal- 
POi.E Lyt. to C'tess Ossory 25 Nov., I was last night at Lady 
Lucan s to hear the Misses Bingham sing Jomellt’s ‘ Mi- 
*845 E. Holaies Aiozart 67 The 'Miserere* of 

Allegri. 


MISEBICORB. 

TI d, = Kyute I b, 

IciCzQ R. Patrick in S. Arnold Cathedral Mu:, 
(title) The Te Deuin, Benedictus, Miserere, Nicene ciced 
[etc.]. . • • 

2. Irans/. A cry of ‘Have mercy!’; a prayer 
or ejaculation in which mercy is asked for, 
a i6i6liEA\jM,8cFL, Woman's Prizeui.l,liomotQ ay.jnees, 
and miseries [read misereres) Tranio Come near my braS 
*657 J* DfAviiis) tr. Lett, Voiiure xi. I. 19, I repeated to 
her in your behalf, a whole AHserere, a 2700 Ken/O'ww. 
thco Poet. Wks. 1721 HI. 75 l^e Mourners, who the Peni. 
tent e>py’d, A universal miserere c»-y'd. 180.1 Edin, Rev. V. 
152 A main fault that pervades the whole is the monotonous 
cty of miserere for the poor Irish. 1845L0NCF. Arsenedat 
Springfield ii, What loud lament mid dismal bliserere Will 
mingle with their awful symphonies [sc. of firearnwl. 18^ 

J. H, Blunt A*</C C 4. il. 350 Thesweet Alleluiasaqd 

the plaintive Misereres of the English Prayer Book. 

T 3. In full Eiiserere mei (mPai), lit. * have mercy 
on me * : a name for. the * iliac passion *, a lonn of 
colic attended with stercoraceous'vomiting. 

x6ix Cotgr., Reply,. the voiding of the excrements at the 
mouth; a dxseasecaWed, Miserere mei, 1648 Ienkyh^/iW 
Guide iv, 116 You were under a quotidean fury, or sick of 
the miserere met. 1722 Quincy Lex. Physko-Aied, (ed.s), 
AHserere mei, this is ap^y’d to some Cholicks, where the 
Pains are so exquisite, as to draw Compa>i>ion from a By- 
stander. 1766 Amory Alein. II. 50 In the excruciating 
torments of that most dreadful distemper a misereie, 2783 
'PoTrChirurg, Wks. II. 148 If it proves fatal by mortification, 
it is taken for TiPassiodlliaca, or miserere, 

4. « Misekicoud 2 c. (An incorrect use.) 
Z798-X80X J. Milner Hist, Winchester 36 The stalls 
with their misereres, canopies,- pinnacles, &c. ibid, note, 
That small shelving stool, which the seats of the stalls 
formed when turned up in their proper poduon, is called 
^AHserere, 2863 I. Wiluams Baptistery' \\, xxtii, (iSrd 
80 The Misereres here have place, As hiding from the cay 
of Grace The quaint device, and snakes that twine,.. Which 
speak the serpent’s brood below. xSfigToZRR///^/;/. turkey 
J. 80 The stalls. .are provided with misereres, which. .arc 
seldom used, as the monks generally stand duiinglbewbcJe 
service. 

attrib, 2872 N, <5- Q. Ser. xv. IX. 405/1 Miserere carvings. 
472/2 hliserere stalls. 

Ddi’serlxood. rare, [-hood.] MiseiHness. 
2867 Bushnkll Afor. Uses Dark Th, 221 Hate, je.alousy, 
petulance, miserhood, envy, — every sort of obliquity has its 
own di>figurement. Ibid. 233. 

HXisericord (raize*rikpjd),'j^. Also 4-5 my- 
sere-, 4-6 mi-, myseri-, mysery-.^ [a.OF./«/Wrt- 
corde, ad. L. misericordiai f. misericors (see next).] 
fl. Compassion, pity, mercy. Also as //?/. Obs, 
a 23x5 Shoreham I. 2183 To cure lorde Mercy he cr>'h 
and biddek hym Mercy and nuserlcorde. c 1386 Chaucsr 
Pars. T. P731 Thanne is misericorde..a vertu, by uhiM 
the corage of man is siired by the mtsese of^him thatts 
misesed. c 1480 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xL 284 Gwe 
lord.,by ihy pile & mysericorde graunt to Rowlande Ins 
prayer. 2549 Compl. Sect, viii. 72 Quhy vii ^e nocht haue 
misericord & pyiie of jour natiue cunlre? 1651 tr, DedaS' 
Coveras' Don lenise 244 (He) abandoned himselletodivme 
mercie, and to the misericord of the waves. x6S7’fi3 Evelyn 
Hist. Relig, (1850) il. 2x7 'Ihe Divine misericord did not 
utterly abandon our lapsed parents in lhi*» conUition. 1705 
Vanbrugh Confederacy i, iii, Misericorde J what do I see I 
2. /list, and Anliq. Senses derived from monastic 
uses of L. misericordia, a. An indulgence or 
relaxation of the rule. 

1820 Scott ^/6»«arr. xix, Indulgenceshallbe given to those 
of our attendants who shall, from very weariness, be unable 
to attend the duty at prime, and this by way of misericord 
or indnlgentio, 

b. An apartment in a monastery in which certain 
relaxations of the rule were permitted, one in 
which those monks ate to whom special allowances 
were made in food and drink. 

£2529 in Archseologia (1882) XLVII. 51 That noo suche 

householdesbethen kepte. .buttoonlyoon place which shalbe 

called the mysericorde where shalbe oon sadde lady of the 
eldevt sorle ouersear and mai-stres to all the residue that 
thidre shall resoite. rx5353‘«rT'. Vorksh.AIonast.vx Yorksiu 
Archxol. yrnt. (1886) IX. 212 A noiher chambre by the 
samecalled Mysericorde. London ff AV sex At chxoL 

Trans, IV. 357 note, ThatMr. Dean and hLsucccssorsslial 
have the Misericorde, the greale Kitchen [etc.]. 1883 

Athemeum 24 Feb. 255/2 [Mr. Turle’s house] wasoneofine 
largest of the houses .. next after that of the abboL..It 
stood between the dorter and the misericorde. 1898 J. T. 
Fowler Durham Cath. 59 The misericorde or * loft *. 

c. A shelving projection on the under side of 
a hinged seat in a choir stall, so arranged tliat, 
when inmed up, it gave support to one standing 
in the stall. Also attrib, 

C25XS in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 484 
worke and other small necessaries, .as copper to h^ig the 
misericordes with [etc.]. 1874 MiCKLErtiWAirE Aiod, 
C/mrehes 2 'I he chancel seats hung on hinges and provided ‘ 
with misericords. 189^ Reliquary VII. 129 Of the anaent 
misericords (in Limerick Cathedral] nineteen aie perfect. 
1904 At/ienarum 20 Aug. 250/3 'There are four misericord 
stalls at Wysall. 

3, A dagger with which the couf de grdcf was 
given, [iao raed.L. misericordia, F. misericorde.) 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 653/20 Hie pugis [read 
myseiecord. Ibid. 654/16 Hee cica, mi>erjcord. 1484 Cax- 
ton C/r/.- /z/iy 63 Mysericorde or knyfwiihacros.se is gyuen 
to a knyght to ihende that yf his other armures fayllc hym 
that he haue recours to the my.serycorde or daggar 1859 
Archxol. yrni. XVI. Ai. misericorde, or dagger of mercy, 

dug up in a field near Deddington. 2869 liovrELL Anns 
ty Armour iii. 49 It was adjusted at the waist, as was the 
medimval misericorde, on the right side. 



mSERICORD. 


MISPALL. 


■ t Iffiseidcord, a. Sc. Ohs. [a. OF. misericord^ 
L. inisericord-em {-cors')^ f. miseri-^ stem of rnise- 
reri to pity + cord-y cor heart.] Compassionaie, 
pitiful, merciful. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Anns (S.T.S.) 26^ Jugis suld be 
ay misericorde-5, and full of cicmence and pitee. z^^-j.Gudc 
fy GodlU B. (S.T S.) 168 How suld we thank that Lord, 
That was sa misericord. 1583 Le^. Bp. .SV. Aiuirais 448 
Ye man be gude, my Lord. And to yo^ man misericord. 

t Miserico’rdially, Ohs. rare—K [f. 
L. misericordia mercy + -al + -ly.- Cf. OF. 
misericordialment.'] Mercifully. 

1659 BROMEQ^rr^w.y Cone. iv. iii. 81 UmisericordiallyThis 
gracious Fffimmine preserve your lives Ex ore lupi. 

t iXLisericO'rdiouSjU;. Obs. [a. OF. misen- 
cordieux (irom 12th c.), or ad. med.L. tuiseruor- 
dios-ttSy f. misericordia (see Misericohd jA.).] 
Compassionate, merciful. 

1483 Caxtom Cato eiiijb, Yf he neuer pardonned .. he 
shold not seme to be myserycordyous ne mercyful. a 150a 
Melnsine 313 There nys so grete a synnar in the world but 
that is more piieable & mysericordyous whan the synnar 
lepenteth hym..ofhis. synne. 1528 ^/iry 54 . A'a/. xiv. L j b, 
By joure myserycordyous pyteye. X634 W. Tirwhyt tr. 
Balzac's Lett. 91 The misericordious Justice of God. 1648 
W. Browne Pole.xander in. ni. 79 That misejlcordious 
Goodnesse from whom 1 have so often petition'd you. - 

t MisericO’rdy. Obs. [ad. L. misericordi-a ; 
see Misericord iA.j Mercy. 

Chaucer's Boetk. iii. met. xU. (Caxton), The Lord 
and lugge of sowles was meoued to myserycordyes. X49Z 
Caxton i-'itas Fair. (W, de \Y. 14951.11. 243 b/2 To haue 
mercy of me poore synnar & Indygne of thy grete mysery- 
cordye. 

t Mise'ricors, a. Sc. Obs. rare~'. [a. OF. 
cyc\,.misericors \ cf.MiSERicouDa.] Compassionate. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 566 Gratiits God quliilk is 
misericors irime perforcel. 

Il/Iisorisiil (mai'zariz’m]. rare~'^. [f. Miseu 
+ -ISM.] Miserliness. 

1798 Anna Seward Lett. fiSti) V. 153 Mr Newton has 
put an immense sponge upon Dr Falconer's reproach to his 
miserism. 

+ Sllise'rity, Sc. Obs, Also misarifcie. [app. 
f. L. miser t -rrr ahtr prosperity "I Misery. 

1530 Lyndesay Test. Papyn^o 404 Quhat mortall cheangis, 
qubat mi.seiitle] [rime calamiiiej. 15^ Gau Rieht Way 
(18881 51 Ye miserite of this vane vardiU 1552 Lynocsay 
Monatche Sum tyme in value prosperitie, Sum tyme in 
gret Misarilie. 

+ Uliserlike, adv. Obs. Of obscure origin and 
meaning. 

c 1350 Cen. ^ Ex, 2658 Dor<fore selde $e ebru witterlike, 
Dat he spac siSca miserlike. (Petrus Comestor : i/nde e£ 
Hebrsei uupeditioris Itngtise turn /uhsc autuvtant.\ 

Miserliness (marzajlines). [f. next -ness.] 
The qualify or condition of being miserly; niggard- 
liness, closeiisledn^ss. 

164s U.ssHRR Body Div. 304 Frugality without liberality 
[degeneiatethj into sordid miserllnesse. x 3 €o Geo. Euor 
Mill on FI. 1 . 227 In old-fashioned limes, an ‘ independence ’ 
was hardly ever made without a little miserliness. 1865 
Lewes in Fortn. Rev, II. 692 Economy ts rejection of 
whatever is superfluous ; it is not Miserliness. 

Miserly (mai’zajli), a. [f. Miseb sh. + -lyI.] 
Pertaining to or characteristic of a raiser; niggardly, 
stingy. 

*593 Nashe Christs T. 29 b, If there were any that had 
dudgen-olde coughing miserly Fathers they could not en- 
dure. x86o Winslow Obsc, Dis. Btain vL i6g Ifbenevolent, 
he (sc. the insane person] becomes parsimonious and miserly. 
1870 Dickens E, Droad vii. He was a miserly wretch who 
grudged us food to eat, and clothes to wear. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) m. 104 The youth who has had a mean and 
miserly bringing up. 

tratisf. 1869 Low-ell //le JKrVAjjojYii, To spend 

in all things eUe, But of old friends to be most miserly. 

+ Mi •serous, a. Obs. [a. OF, misereiiXj f. 
inisere: see Misery.] Miserable. 

C147S in Miss Wood Lett, Roy. Ladies (1846) 1 . 108 She 
balh been long in the miserous prison of Ludgate. 1530 
Palscr. 319/x Myserable wretched or myserouse. 1560 
Phaer /Eneidww. (1562) Bbiijb, O plague most miserous. 
IVtisery mi’zeri). Also 4-6 mi33re, nrysere, 
4-7 miserie, (5 mesury), 5-6 inysery(©, 6 
misserie. [a. OF. miserie (i-zihc.), ad. L. miseriay 
f. miser Miser). 

The i5lh c. form tuhe’re seems to be a later re-adoptlon 
from OF. misere (mod.F. tiiiserc).\ 

1 , A condition of external unhappiness, dis- 
comfort, or distress; wretchedness of outward cir- 
cumstances; distress caused by privation or poverty. 

CX374 Chaucer Troy/us tv. 272 Wrecche of wrecches, out 
of honour falle In-to miserie. 0x425 En^. Conq. lrel. 43 
Shew hym the mesury that ihay Suffcrid for his Sake. 
CX450 Ldvei icH 450 And so longe abod he here 

In povert and In gret Misere. 2470-85 MAtORY A rt/inr 
li. viii. 84 In grete pouerte mysere & wieichidnes. 1535 
CovERDALE 2 Esdras ii. 17 Ye se the myserye y’ we are in, 
how Icnisalcm lyeih w.aysl; i6xo Shaks, Temp. lu ii. 41 
Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellowes. 1667 
L. X. 8ro But say That Death be not qnesiroak,. . 
but endless miserie. 2705 Addison Italy 5 1 he extream 
MLery and Poverty that are in most of the Italian Govern- 
ments. 1829 Lytton Deverenx i.J, Early marriages were 
misery ; imprudent marriagesidiniism. 1836 Maccjllivray’ 
tr. Jtumbotdi's Traz/.xix. 273 The converts Jive in great 
poverty, and their misery is augmented by prodigious 
swarms of mosquitoes. 1849 ^Iacaulay Hist. En^. iv. i. 433 
The sight of his misery affected bis wife so much tliat she 


511 

fainted. 1886 RuSKtN Prseicrita 1 . 432 The misery of un- 
aided poverty. 

personified, 1750 GrAV E/<2yEpit., He gave to Mis’ry all 
he liad, a tear. J799 CPWper Castaway 59 But mberj' still 
delights to trace Its semblance in another’s case. 

2 . With 1a aiiQ pt. A miserable condition or 
circumstance ; a cause or source of wretchedness. 

1509 Fisher Funeral Sentt. C*tess Rtehvtoud Wks. (1876) 
306 After that he [xc. Lazarus] was restored to the myseryes 
of this lyfe agayne, he neuer lau^h. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. 
Prayer^ Ofiices 24 h. The miseries of this wretched world. 
1573 HuLOhT s. V., It is a great mysery to be very beautirull. 
16x5 Stow Amu Pref. t s What a hellish misery it is to 
have vnreconciliable warres in one small kingdome. z66o 
F. Brooke ir. Le Blanc's Treev, lit. xvL 398 'i'he tnLsery is, 
divers of them have fallen to frequent their Superstitions 
and idolatries. 2697 Dryoen rEneid x. 1076 The Gods 
from Heav’n survey the fatal Strife, And mourn the hfiseiies 
of Human Life. 1788 Cowper tiesro's Compl. 43 By the 
miseries that we tasted, Crossing in your barks the main. 
1842 Borrow Bible in Spam vii, He was going to expose 
himself to inconceivable miseries and hardships. 1^9 Mac- 
AVLAY Hist. En^. V, J, 628 AU the miseries of f^ieo greatness 
and of blighted fame. 

b. concr. A miserable person or place. 

1790 Mme. D’Ardlay Diary (18421 V. 181, I am sure she 
would gladly have confined us t^th in the Bastile, had 
England such a misery. xSSB Lady 25 Oct. VIII. 374/2 

* Small street Arabs she answered. * The little miseries out 
of the gutters *. 

3 . The condition of one in great sorrow or distress 
of mind ; miserable or wretched state of mind ; a 
condition characterized by a feeling of extreme 
unhappiness. 

*SJS CovEROAtE Job iii. 20 Wherfore is the light geuen, 
to him that is in mysery? and life vnto them that haue heuy 
hertes? 2599 Reinrn/r. Paritass. 1. i. 472 Thanks, gentle 
nimphes, for this sweete harmonie ! Soe musick yealdes 
some ease to miserie. 1667 Milton P, L. 11. 563 Of good 
and evil much they argu'd then. Of happiness and final 
misery. 2729 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 35 It is acknow- 
ledged that rage, envy, resentment, are in themselves mere 
misery. 1833 Tennyson Two Foices 2 Thou art so full of 
misery, Were it not belter not to be? 1852 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom's C. xxxiv. 311 It seemed as if 1 had misery 
enough in my one heart to sink the city. 

• t 4 . Miserliness, niggardliness. Obs. 

2532 Elyot Gozu iiL xxii. (1880' II. 345 This was but 
miserye and wretched nygardeshippe in a man of suche 
honour. 2579-80 North 7V///<2rc^ (1595) 1107 His 

meane and simple ordinary of dyet. .was Imputed misery and 
niggardlines in him. 2600 Holland Z.K'3' hi. 231 The 
Senate right S{>aringly (such was their miseriebdecreed. .one 
dates thanksgiving ..and no more. ^2<524 Wotton Eleni. 
Archil. 66 A little misery in the Premises, may easily breed 
some absurdity of greater charge in the Conclusion, 
t 5 < A mean or despicable condiiion. Obs. 

1607 Dekker Kntls Cenjur. <2842) 76 Into so Jowe a 
mi>erie (if not contempt,) is the sacred art of poeste falne 
[etc.]. 

6. dial. Bodily pain; U.S. dial, (with d) a pain. 
2825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Misery, acute pain in any 
art of the body. * Misery xa the head’, means a violent 
ead-ache. 1867 Latham Black White 38 Ma^sa, 1 have 

such a misery in my barir. 2895 Century Ma^, Aug. 543/1 
t Hisl most memorable remark was that he bad ’ a misery in 
his stomach*. 

7 . Cards. = Misere. Common 

8. Comb.y as misery-making.^ -stnckeity -Ihirsling 
adjs. 

2813 Shelley Q. Mob vi. 126 Thou framedst A tale ., to 
glut Thy misery-thirsting soul. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. rr. 
.xiv, Perverted uses of the misery-making money. 289$ 
Daily Tel. 10 Mar, 6/7 The misery-stricken people of Italy. 
Miseae obs. form of Misease. 

Misestee'm, [M1S-I4. Qi.'P.misesiime.'] 
Want of esteem or respect; disrespect. 

1850 OciLviE, Mhesteem, disregard; slight. x88x F. T. 
PalGrave l^is, Eng. xii They of the great race Look 
equably.. on foe And fame and misesieem of man below. 
2898 Bodlev France II. ih. v. 258 The office of minister 
inustTeraain in misesteem. 

Misestes'lU, V- £Mis- 1 1. Ci.S.jnheslitner,'] 
trails. To have a wrong estimation of. Also Mis- 
estee'ming vbl. sb. 

x6xx Speed Hist GL Brit. viiL iiL § 8. 402 Albeit some 
Heralds make Harold by birth but a Gentleman of one, 
and the fiist descent,. .yet. .it roayseeme he is mis-esteemed, 
seeing his Father was Goodwin a Duke by degree. 2647 
H. More Song of Soul w. l 1. 1, 1 inii<>t him tell, that be doth 
misesteem Their strange c-state. 1685 Bunyan Pharisee «5- 
Publican sr What kind of righteousness of thiae is this, 
that standeth ..in a mis-esteemlng of Cods Commands? 
1848 Lytton Harold vi. vi, I pray you not so to misesieem 
u.s, 2850 Gbote Greece 11. Ixvii. VIIL 477 The practical 
teachers of Athens and of Greece, misconceived as well as 
mi'e«.teemed, ^ 2900 Henley Verses Wary Envoy, That race 
is -damned which mtsesteems Its fate.' 

Misestimate,' jA 4,] Wrong esti- 

mate Cf valuaticn. 

1852 H. Rogers iF«. (1874) 1. 101363 The presumption 
of this, .intellect, its total misestimate of the exigencies of 
the great pi oblems with which it had to deal. 

Mise'Stimate, v. [Mis-i i.j trans. To 
estimate erroneously, have a false estimate of, 

X84X Carlyle Heroes li. 75, I believe we mis-estimate 
Jfahomet’s faults even as faults. 1849 J. Cumminc Christ 
Recei: iug Sinners \\. 224 If j*ou sec a person mis-esiimat- 
ing every thing around him, thinking.. that rags arc royal 
purple. 

Misestima*ti 0 Xl. 4.] False or in- 

correct eslim.ation. 

1809 Syd. Smith in Lady Holland Mem.[x8si) II. 64 The 
delay occasioned by the mis-estimatioa of my own powers. 


liEEise'^cecute, v. [Mjs -1 i.] trans. To 

execute, carry out, or perform improperly. 

1647 Clarendon HisL Rcb. rir. § 234 A person so ob- 
noxious to them, in the mis-executing his. .office of Chief 
Justice in Eyre. 1894 (N. Y.) i Feb., All the laws, 

good and bad, are so misexecuted by Tammany as [etc.]. 

Misexecu’tion. [Mis - 1 4.] Improper 

execution. 

JS 3 S ^ct 27 Hen. VHl, c 24 § 9 Fynes .for none execu- 
cion or mysexecucion. .of suche writtes. 1809 W. Blake 
Descr. Caial. 34 All is misconceived, and its mis-execuiion 
is equal to its misconception. 

Slisexpe’nding, [Mis- 13.] =next. 

1646 Quahues yudgem. ^ Mtrcy WJ:s. (Grosart) I. Bs/t 
The misexpending ol my prelious time. 

Misexpe'nditnre. rare—\ [Mis-i 4.] 

'Wrong expenditure. 

179s Hamilton m-s. (i8S6) 'VII. 89 A misexpenditure of 
SO much money. 

tMisexpe'use- [Mis-^4.3 = prec. 

2598 Sylvester Du Bartas i. ii. (1641) 9/2 Lesse should 
I wail their raisse-expence of leasure, It (etc.]. 2627 B'eggers 
Ape Cab^ O wretched end of idle vanity, Of nnsexpence 
and ProdigaUiy. 1646 (Quarles viii. ad fin.. 

This fruiilesse bower’s nnsexpence, 2665 Boyle Occas. Refi. 
V, i. (1848) 297, I will not be forward to condemn him of 
a mis-expence. 

Mise^lain, V. [Mis - 1 i.] trans. To ex- 
plain incorrectly. 

2674 Boyle Excell, Theol. ii. iv. 172 Divers phjenomena 
of nature, that had been left unexplained, or were left mis- 
explai-ed by the Schools. 2864 Grosart Lambs aliStt/c 
53 MisexplainIng the incident ^ meaning only chi'.dlike- 
dispositioned adults, robs it of all Its meaning. 2869 hARRAK 
Fam. Speech iii. . 18701 129 note, A second-hand refiecixon of 
Greek thoughts, often both mistranslated and misexplained. 
Misezposi'tion. [Mis - 1 4.] Incorrect ex- 
position. 

2524-S Archseol. Jml. (1874) XXXL 64 By inadvertence 
and misexposition of thesaide Acte. 26145 Milton t etrach. 
Wks. 2851 IV. 247 Let them ..give God his thanks who 
haih..scowr*d off an inveierat misexposition front the Gos- 
pel. 1673 Baxter Let. in Acc. Sherlocke ii. t68 You mis- 
expound Horn. 7. and upbraid others with the consequents 
of your mi'>exposition. 

MisexpOU'nd, [Mis - 1 i.] trans. To ex- 
pound wrongly. 
i<S73 (see prec.J. 

Misexpre'ss,?'. [Mis-^i.] To express 
oneself faultily. 

C27x8 Life R^ Frampton (1876) 222 If In such a royal 
auditory he had mi>eApre.9t himself. 2847 Fr. A. K£.14Ble 
Rec. Later Life III. 305 You have misunderstood me, or 
1 misexpressed myself. 

Misearpre'ssion. [Mis - 3 4.] Incorrect e.x- 
pression. 

2652 Baxter Inf, Bapt. 324 The two former I hope are 
but mis-expressions of a tolerable sence. <22833 Hentham 
Deoniol, (1834) II. 221 Impute his neglect.. to misconcep- 
tion, or misexpre.ssIon, or forgetfulness. 

Misesepre’ssive, cl [Mis- ^ 6 .] Expressing 
a wrong meaning. Hence LXisexpre'ssiveness. 
x8z6 Bentham Ckresiom. io(j In&tead of being negatively 
I and simply unexpressive, it is positively misexpre>sive. Ibid, 

I Wks. 1843 Vlli. 40 Tile inexpiessiveness, or rather the 
misexpte'isiveness, of the language. 2832 Austin Jnrispr. 

\ (18701 II. 542 The terms promulged and unpromulged..are 
not fesv misexpressive than written and univriiten. 
tMisfai't. Obs. In 4 mysfait, 5 mesfeat. 

[a. OF. mesfaity mod.F. me/ait (= Pr. mesfaily It. 
misfatlo , f. mesfaire, mifiire to misdo.] Misdeed. 

J377 Lakcc. P. pi. B. XL 366. I haue wonder of j>e.. Why 
)?ow ne suwest man and his make hat no mysfait hem folwe ? 
1481 Caxton Gotffiey viii. 29 All their mesfeates xuid tres- 
peaces were redressyd. 

misfai'th.. 4.] Disbelief ; mistrust. 

2382 Wyclif Ecclus. ii. 18 Who dreden the Lord, shul not 
ben of mysfeith [1388 unbileueful] to the wrd of hym. 2859 
Tennyson Vivien 382 A woman and not trosted,doubtIess I 
Might feel some sudden turn of anger born Of your misfaith. 

+Misfa'll,jA [M1S-I4.] Mishap, misfortune. 

2340 Ayeub. 84 Ku^e mysfalles and roiqes. Ibid. 86, 
282. c 2489 Caxton Slmuhardyu xii. 44 Ye wyll scandaly^e 
S: Yttre your mysfal that is now happed to you of one mam 

fMisfa'U, V. Obs, [Mis-l L Cf. MLG., 

MDu., Du. misvalleiiy ^IHG. missevalUtty Ger. 
missfallen.l 

1 . inir. To suffer misfortune, come to grief. 

02300 Cursor ilf. 7820 His hend he wrang..hat godds 

folk suld sua mis-fall. ^2330 R. Brunne Chrou. IVacc 
(Rolls) 2005 Humbert gan her mys*fane..ffor he dreynte 
J>erin. 2375 Barbour Bn/cexii. 365 And thai may bappin 
to mysfall. 

2 . impers, or said of the event : To happen un- 
fortunately, fall out amiss. It misfell me: mis- 
fortune befell me. 

2340 Ayeub. 193 Hit is wcl ri3t J?et hit misualle to him., 
bet dej? harm uader ober moder. c 1386 Chaucer RyL s T. 

1530 Al-ihoueh thee ones on a lyme misnlle Whaa Vuicanus 
had cauaht thee in his las. 1482 Caxsoh Reyuani (Atb.) 

55 Wbjche my»fylle her euyJ, ffor the false fclle foxeawayied 
wel his tyme (etc.]. 2509 Barclay Shypof Folys (1570) 70 

Thou art bUnde and mad to set thy brayne AU thing to 
vence by wrath that doth mKfall. 2530 Pa^cr. 637/2 
Sythe you wyll nat be ruled, if it my-sfall with you, you 
can blame no body but yourselfe. 1596 Spenser P\ Q. v. v. 

10 Thereat she gan..to upbrayd that chaunce which him 
misfell. 1615 Sylve-ster Job Triumph. 157 Yet did not 
Job, for all that him mis-feJJ, Murmur at God. 



MISFAME. 

f TVT-iq fa'me, sb, Obs,ran~~^, [M1S-I4.] Evil 
fame or report. 

1480 Caxtom TreviscCs Higden tn. xxliL 1x2 b, He had 
grete Joyc of euyll loos and mysfame. 

3Sisfa*mef rarc^^, |Mi3-l i.] trans. To 
spread a false report concerning. 

a 1850 Rossetti Dante <V Circ, i. (1874) 42 This false and 
evil rumour which seemed to misfame me of vice. 

t Iklisfa're, sb, Obs. [f. Mis- 1 4 + Fare 
G oing wrung or astray ; mishap, misfortune. 

<11300 Cursor /!/. 3x5 His sun,.J>atwat All binges bat 
haldes star, And halds bam up fro mKfare j>at bai ne worth 
to noght. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 213 Sterynge 
and meuynge m lymes wib oute eny mysfarc [orig. moUts 
inembrormn sine errore\, cx^-jo Hbnrv li^at/ace x. 1060 
Mekill dolour it d.id him in h»s mynd, Off tljair mysfayr. 
1496 Dives «5- Pauper (W. de' W.) x. ii. 372/2 They were 
more enclyned to lecherye for welfare than to robberye for 
mysfare. 1596 Spenser F, Q , \\. iii. 24 Crying aloud to 
shew her sad mi^fare Unto the knights. ' 

i* li£isfa*r6y Obs, Forms : see Fare v.^ 
[OE, misfaran - OFris. inisfara, MHG. vtisse^ 
varn, ON. inisfara : see Mis- ^ i and Fare vX\ 

1. inir. To lare ill, come to grief, be unfortunate, 

c 1000 ^LFRic Horn, >Th,) I. 100 Sume..cwe^a3 3aet hi 

burh bletsunge mi^fara3,and3^rhwyr^3•lngese3co3. <1x033 
Wui.FSTA.s Horn, xviii. (iS83> 104 Eala, jefyrn is, b^t ^urh 
deofol fela binga mlsfor. c 1330 Halt Afeid. 34 For nis ha 
neauer wlSute care leste hit ne mis-feare.^ IFill, 

Faletne 1359 pi fader and al his folk so misfaren hadde, 
bat alle here llue^ in a stounde hadde be lore. CZ420 iiir 
Amadace iCamdcn) xxi, A dede cors opon a here lay A 
woman alls mysfare. 1406 Dives Pauper (W. de \V.) 
vii. xxviii. 319/1 In what londe usurye is used openly that 
londe shall my^fare. i63x Gude Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 232 
Do 3e the contrair, 30ur housis will misfair. 1633 Heywooo 
Bug, Trav, v, If s»hee misfare I am a man more wretched 
in her lohse, Then had I forfeited life and estate, 
b. Of an enterprise : 'Fo miscarry, fail. 

C1375 Barbour Bruce (Edinb. MS.) x. 529 For it wes hys 
ententioun To put hym till all awentur Or that a sege on 
hym mysfur. 15x3 Douglas /Suets xx. Prol. 66 Now war 
me laitn my laiig laubour mysfur. 

2. Togo wrong; lo transgress. 

^897 K. JElfred Gregorys Past. C. I 29 ForSon oft for 
Sss lareowes unwiNdome misfarad [orig, o^t-n tant\ 3a 
hieremenn. c 1350 Geiu <y Ex. zgix If he sa^ hisc breSere 
mib.faren, His fader he it gan vn-hillen. <1 1300 Cursor AI. 
866, 1 sagh wel bat t mi^fard. 1390 Gower Con/. II. 1x5 Er 
thou so with thiself misfare, X487 Hoxo Good li^i/e Taught 
Dan. 282 And kepthamefra neyd and mystair, That pouerte 
gar thame nocht my.sfair. 

3. trans. (.iV.) a. To do amiss, b. To cause to 
go wiong. 

X46X Liber Pluscardensis xii. viii, He that all as made 
As langand gouernance of hU Godhade Nathing mysfaris, 
bot all dots tor the be^t. <z X578 LcNOESAY{Pitscottie)C/<n7//. 
Scot. ( x 728) 172 He shall .. mUfair the Government and 
Guidment oi his Country. 

t Misfa'ring, vd/. sb. Obs. [Mis- 1 3.] Wrong- 
doing; traiisgiession, 

*595 Spenser Col. Clout 758 For all the rest do most-what 
fare amis, And yet their owne mtsfaring will not see. For 
either they be puffed up with pride [etc]. 

+ Misfa*ring,///. a, Obs. [Mis-i 2.] a. Trans- 
gressing, misbehaving. 

c 1390 .V". En^. Le^. I, 305/180 He Isc. Lucifer) may corsi 
euere-more his mis-farinde pruyte. a 1300 Leg. Pood 
(A>hm. MS.) 50 Eraclius be emperour. .Of bts my.suarynge 
prute [l^rr«<j« A/S. mis farinde pruyde] hurde telle ilome. 
13. . H. Alls, 6470 Alle they [ic. the devil's sons] beon mys- 
fatyng. X4X3 Pi/gr, Sowle iCaxton) iv. xxxviii. (1859J 65 
So that the kynge put awey that foule, mysfarynge old one. 
b. In evil plight. 

c 145® Guy IPartv. (Camb.) x 118 He sawe a knyghte ryd- 
ynge ; Hys ryght arme was mysfarynse. 

t Hiisfa'sliion, v. Obs. [Mis-i i.] irans. 
To put out of shape ; to make of a wrong shape. 

*57® Levins Alanip, 164/43 To Mi^fashion, de/ormare, 
XS94 Blunoevil Exerc. vm. (X636) 757 He saith that they, 
must needs mis-fashion the Regions, and make the.. longi- 
tudes, and latitudes, to be untrue. 1608 J. Dave Humour 
out 0/ Breath ^111. v, What toyle I had to fashion them to 
loue, And how 'tis doubled to misfa-shion them. 1647 Ward 
Simp. Colder 35 What is amisse in the mould, will mis- 
fashton the prosult. 

Misfa'SMoued, ppL a. 2.] Badly 

formed; deformed, mis-shapen. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems x.wiii. 25 Thocht God mak ane 
misfassonit man, ^e can him all sch.aip new agane. 1548 
Geste Pr. Alasse F iv, What a misfasluoned argumentation 
is this. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. Pref. iii. § g Through their 
mi>fashioned preconceiL 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts O. T. 
610 Su».h a scrip— as no wise shepheard would beare, as being 
mis-fashioned. 

SlIisfa'sMoniug, vbl. sb. [Mis-l 3.] Dis- 
figurement ; (IcforiT.ity. 

146;! Paston Lett. II, 343 Let hym bryns the hat upon 
hys hid for mysfacvonyng of it. 1581 Mulcaster Positions 
XX.X. (1887) no Sicknesse assaileth vs three ways :..by mts- 
fabhioning, when either the whole bodie, or some parte 
therof, wanteih his due forme [etc.]. 

tISisfa'te. Obs. [Mis- I 4.] Kvil fate. 

16x4 Sylvester Pari. Vettnes Rovatl l. Panaretus x^95 
Were *t throw their own mis*fate, in having none. Or having 
Vertuesnot to have them known. 1653 Benlowes Thcoph. 
n. xxxtii. Misdeeds their own ml'-fate engage. 

1 9£isfa*V0Ur. Obs. [Mis-l 7.] Disfavour. 
<1x660 Conlemp. Hist. Irel. 1641-52 (i88o» III. 1. 142 The 
clergie..deliucred their opinions in his mlsfauour. 

Hilisfeasaiice (misfPzans). Law. Also 7 
•felsance, 7-S -fesance, 8 -fesans, 9 -feazance. 
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[a. OF. mesfaisance^ f. mesfaisant^ pres. pple. of 
mesfaire^ mefaire to misdo; see and 

Feasance.] A transgression, trespass; spec, the 
wrongful e.xercise of lawful authority or improper 
performance of a lawful act. 

15^ Bacon AI^. t<f Uses Com, Law i. {1636) 32 He is 
subject to an action upon the case for his misfcLsancc. 1675 
W. Sheppard (////<r) Actions upon the. Case for Deeds, viz. 
Contracts, Assumpsits fete.], .and for other Male- Feasance 
and Mis-feasance. 1689 Trial Pritchard v. Papillon g 
That were a Misfesance,or a Male-execution of their OOice. 
1768 Blackstonb Comm, III. 20S Any misfeasance, or act 
of one man whereby another is injuriously treated or damni- 
fied, is a transgression, or tre.spass in it's largest sense. Z78( 
W. Jo.sES Law Bailments 54 A distinction seems very early 
to have been made in our law between the ;«i;<fesance, and 
the ^/mfesance of a conductor operis. ^ x86^ Kinclake 
Crimea II. 13 The custom of awarding wild, violent praise 
to the common performance of duty, and even now and 
then to actual misfeasance. i&jiDxGsrc Heal Prop, {i^i6) 
vi. 303 uotCt All case.s of damage caused by mUfeazance 
(commission of wrongful acts). 

trans/. x^o Sew Afonthly Mag, LIX. 242 The long-acre 
copse.. which had so often sheltered the misfeasance. both 
of my gun and lips. xSBa Huciif.s Alem. D, Macmillan 
6 He had.. discovered some small misfeasance in the shop 
and had accused his apprentice of it. 

.t IK[isfea*se« z'- Obs. rare^^. [Back-forma- 
tion f. prco.J trans. To do evil lo. - 

1571 in Arehxologia XLV. 62 Whose son or servant shall 
be found to mis.sfease lolm a wood, sexton, in word or deed. 

Misfeasor vmislrzpj). Law, Also 7 -fesor, 9 
-feazor. [a. OF. mesfesottr^ feisottr^ agent-n. f. 
mesfaire^ f. mes^ Mis- 2 + faire to do.] One who 
commits a misfeasance. 

1631 Star Chamb, Ctues (CamdenI 62 They take upon 
them to punish these misfcsors. 1884 Law Rep, 26 Chanc. 
Div. 146 The punishment which is reserved for wilful mis- 
feasors. 

Misfea*tlire, sb, [Mis-l 4.] A distorted 
feature ; a bad feature or trait. 

a xSax Keats Sonn.^ Human Seasons, He [sc, man) has 
his Winter too of p.ale misfeaturc. 1871 Carlyle in Afrs, 
Carlyle's Lett. 1. 42 Somemisfeatureof pronunciation, which 
I have now forgotten. 1890 R. Bridges Shorter Poems i. 

S All summer’s dry mlsfeatures. 

Miafea'tured, ///. a. [M1S-I2.] Having 
bail features. 

x868 Browning Ring 4 Bk. 1. 593 A dark misfeatured 
messenger. 

Misfea'turing, ///. a. [Mis-ij.] Distort- 
ing the I'eatuies. 

1885 Tennyson IFreek ix. The strange misfeaturing mask 
that I saw. 

t Misfeed, OM rarj!-'. [Mis-li.] intr. 
To have sinful feelings. 

^1300 in 0. E. Horn. I. 305 Ich babbe..Mi5ifelet. 

tMisfee'ling,///. <r. Obs. rare. [Mis-i 2.] 
Used in the earlier version of Wyelif^s Bible to 
render. 1.. insensatm ‘ senseless’. 

1383 WvCLiF £fr//<x. xvL 20 In all these ihingus mys 
felende, or vnwittie, ts the herle. Ibid, xxii, 14 With a mys 
fclende go thou not awey [1388 an vnwijs man). 

t Misfei'gU, Obs.rare’^^, [Mls -1 i.] intr. 
To feign with a wrong intention. 

1590 Spenser F, Q. 1. iii. 40 By him, who has the guerdon 
of hts guile, For so misfeigning her true knight to bee. 

t ISCCisfcre, z'. obs. Forms: seel'ERKz/.^ [OE. 
misfi^an : see Mis -1 i and Fere vJ] 

1 . intr. To do wrong, transgress; to misbeliave 
(const. /;;/</, with — towards). 

c 1000 <Elfric De Vet, Test. (Gr >7 Saul. .b«t folc bewerode 
wtS ra hscSenan leoda heatdiice mid wsmnum, b®ah be he ; 
misferde on mane^um oSruin bingum. <7 2300 Vox •)- Wol/ \ 
212 in Hazl. E. P. P. 65 Men seide, that thou on thine 
Hue Misferde-st mid mine wiue. ^ 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(RoIU) VI II. 147 j'C outrage of riche men, b^** misferde 
with pore men (ong. divitnm insolenliam gua pauperes 
indi^ne tractabantur\ 1390 Gower Con/. I. 24X Bot only 
that thou hast misferd Thenkende. 

2 . intr. and pass. To fare ill ; to come to grief; 
to be unfonunaie or unsuccessful. 

c 1205 Lay, 26229 >if ArSur mis-ferde I'cne he come lo fihte. 
c 1330 R. Buunne Chron, IFace (Rolls) 7965 Alle bat bey 
made a day vpright, ffallen was doun vpon bat nyght ; . . pat 
saw be kyng hit rntsferde so. CX375 Sc. Leg, Saints xxi. 
(Clement) 197, & his fadir fore douie & wa he trewy t in be se 
mysferde, a X435 Cursor AL xSjxi (TrinJ pere 1 was wip 
my foos mysferde \Cott. was vm-settj. 

3 . ? To overthrow. 

c X330R BrunneC/«<;/x.(j 8 io )274 Whan Sir Edward herd, 
bat pel had Lyncoln taken, & pe Juerie misferd, per iresorle 
ouer^cl1aken \fL supra pei robbed pam & slouh). 

Misfie'ld, V. [Mis-i i.] trans. To field (a | 
ball) badly. Hence MisfieTded ppl, a. 

1890 Daily News 18 Sept. 3/6 Key misfielded the ball. 
1894 Punch 22 Dec. 298/3 t‘he course of a * misHelded ’ ball 
between leaving bowler’s hand and returning thereto. 

Misfi’gnre, sb. rare. [Mis- l 4.] Disfigure- 
ment, deformitv. 

c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints xl. INinuuti 682 Olhir be pe lo hafe 
remede of pis mysfigur, or be dede. 1857 HEAVvsECE.S'arr/ 
n. 11. iv. 14a As a thing which long pressed out of form. 
Does, after being restored to its true shape, .start back All 
foul and crumpled to its old mis-figure. 

Misfi'g'ore, v. Now dial. [Mis- 1 i ; after 
disfigure ^cf. Mis - 1 9),] trans. To disfigure; to 
distort the form of; to disguise. 

1648 J. Goodwin <I//V4/Prcr. i That men, .should 

be able to misfigure the Hberall and ingenuous face of your 


MISFOHTUNATE. 

actions into an absolute deformity. <7x677 Manton 
JoUnxsn. 3 Wks, 1872 X. 149 Some great., governor of the 
order' of the world, whom they mightily transformed and 
misfigured in their thoughts. 1870 E. Peacock Ral/Skirl. 
III. 99 He may misfigure hissen next time as he likes, i 
shall knaw him. 

Misfi'gured, ppl. a. Now dial. [Mia-l 2.] 
Disfigured. 

1634 Gataker Transuhst. 134 You may not man-ailewhy 
his answer is so diffused, deformed and mls-figured. xsk 
S. IFi Line. Gloss, s. v. Alis/gurcy She’s misfigured worse 
than ever 1 seed her, 1895 E. Angl. Gloss., Aftsz'igured. ' 

Misfi'guring,»W.jA. [Mia-13.] Disfiguring; 
misrepresenting of figure. 

x68s H. More Hlustraiion, etc. 34 Even to the misfiguring 
his own visage by the distemper ol his pa-sMon, x6^ Pepvs 
Let. to Ld. Reay 21 Nov., The niiscolouring, misfiguring, 
diminishing, or undue magnifying, of an object. 

Misfire fraUfaio-i), sb. [f. next. Cf. Miss- 
riBE.j A failure to discharge or explode. 

1859 Alusketry Instr. x8 The instructor will naturally 
attribute ‘mis-fiies ' to a dirty rifle. x88x Greener ^;<;x 23 
A misfire of the charge in the mortar. x868 Times (>veekly 
ed.) 2X Dec. 12/3 Did you leave him after three or four 
mi.sfires? 

attrib, 1903 IFestm. Gas. 26 Feb. 0/3 A misfire ball 
cartridge, or one that had been used but had not exploded, 
misfire (misbi«u), v. [Mis-^ i. Cl. phr. 
to miss fire, s v. Miss intr. Of a gun or its 
charge : To fail to be discharged or exploded. 

1753 in Scots Alag. (1753' Aug. 401/2 The little gun was in 
u.se to snap or misfire. [i88z Greener f7;<n 43 The weapons 
were..tite.some to charge and discharge, and continually 
miss-firing.) 1902 VVestm, Gas. 16 Apr. 8/x Both guns io 
the fore-barbette had misfired. 

misfit (misfi t), sb. [f. Mis - 1 4 + Fit j 3 . 3 ] 
A garment or other article which does not fit the 
person for whom it is intended. 

*823;. Bee Diet. Turf, etc., Mis/its — clothes which do 
not suit the wearer's shape. Hence, * ’ti.s a misfit when 
a story, or some endeavour fails of its effect, then * it von’t 
fit *, 18SX-61 Mayhew Loud, Labour III. 232/2 There arc 
a number of [artificial] eyes come over from France, but 
tliese are generally what we call misfits. 1865 Knight 
Passages iFork. Li/e 111. x. 213 [The) shoemaker, .w'ould 
occasionally have a misfit or two on his hands. 

trans/. and /g. 1823 [see above). 1862 Miss Bbaddoh 
Lady Audley 11. ii. 19 Her mouth, .was an obvious mUfil 
for the set of teeth it contained. x^^ Conih. Alag.jnnt 
645 T here are some unforiunate people in this world, whose 
names are— how can I express it ?— whose names aie. Misfits. 
1903 C. E. Osborne Father Dolling vi, Amid the streets 
of llandport Father Dolling was no deplorable misfit. 
Misfi't, V. [Partly I. Mis- 1 ' i.+ Fit v., partly 
f. preo. sb.J Irons. anA intr. To fail to fit, fit badly.’ 

1885 \V. Allincham in Alhensiim 3 Oct. 43SA No luck 
misfits thee. Ivy, great or mean, Mirthful or solemn. xSS; 
Twin Soul W iii. 32 Every truth.. Is a link in one eternal 
and infinite chain, and cannot possibly misfit with or 
contradict any other. 1894^ Outing (U. a.) XXIV. 244/2 
His garments all misfitted him so astonishingly. 

So Misfi ttirg vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1851 I. T’avlob IFesley <v Methodism 233 The mis/Hing 
of the twelve volumes [of Wesley's Writings) lo the limes 
current. 1896 AllbutPs Syst.AIed. 1. 464 Mis-fitting bools, 
t misfo'Ug’f z/. Obs. [f. Mis - 1 I for.g^ Fang 
v^- Cf. OE. misfdn to make a mistake.] trans. To 
take wri-ngly. . 

c 1250 Owl 4- Night. 1^74 (Colt. MS.), j>ah heo (sc. mine 
sona] beogod me hine mai misfonge An drane hine tosothede. 
t Misfoo'tillg, z' 3 /. Obs.rare“*. [M1S-I3.] 
Going astray. 

1446 Lydc. Nightingale Poems 23/209 Myn handes were 
nayled fast vn-io the tre, And for mysfotyng, where men 
wente wiong, My feete thurgh-perced. 

+ MisforgI*ve| z/. Obs. rare~’^. [Mls -1 i.] 
trans. Misgive i. (Cf. Forgive z'. 7.) 

C1374 Chaucer Troylns iv. 1426 But yet to lele hirgo 
His herte misforyaf him ever-mo. 

ISisfo rm, v. [Mis- ^ i.] trans. .To form or 
shape amis-; lo mis-shape. 

*4*3 Fdg^‘ .S'<77i'/e (Caxton 1483) iv. xxx. 78 Tber wylle be 
fourged a fowle deformed hede and nedes must be mysformed 
all the body after. . 1580 Eumuoemii. Horses DiseasesWu s 
Those [diseases] that doe come.. by errour of nature, in 
mi.sforming the yoong. 1609 Bible iDouay) yer. xviii. 
comm., A potter can make a new vessel of the same clay 
being mislormed in casting. 1670 Ld. Brooke^ Monarchy 
ccccxxi. Wks. iGrosart) 1, 151 He shall find all wisdoms that 
suppress, Still by misforming, make their own forms less, 
IMisfbrma’tioili [Mis- 1 4.] Malformation. 
(Frequent in Good.) 

\^zz~'^\Good' s Study Alcd, (ed. 4) 1. 439\Vherelhesedefecls 
depend on organic misformation, they will mostly be found 
without a remedy. 1842 J. H. Newman /'ar. Serm. VL 
xxiv. 390 Cases of., what may be called misformation of the 
reason. 

Misfo’rmed, pph a. [Mis-^ 2.] Badly 
formed or shaped ; mis-shapen. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 43 How long time,. Are you in 
this misformed hous to dwell? 1610 G. Fletchkr Christs 
Tri. 60 Such horrid gorgons, and misformed formes Of 
damned fiends. 1864 [Crolv, etc.) Miscegenation xs\, 65 
The dirty, ignorant, and misformed Irish girl from the emi- 
grant ships. X883 J. W. Sherer At Home ty in fndia 176 
He. .of tlie misformed arm. 

3 VEisfo'rtunate, a- Now chiefly Sc. and 6^.^, 
[Mis- 16 .j Unfortunate. 

1530 Palsgr. 3x9/1 Mysforiunale. x5S3T. Wilson Rhei.At 
But whatseeke I (or misfortunatcmen,..seyngit is an harder 
matter . . to finde out happie men? 1573 L. Llovd Pilgr. 
Princes (1607) 3 Thus was the misfortunaie end of so forlu- 
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nate a beginning; 1664 H. More MysL Itiiq. xix, 73 
Harbours of retirement, .to the Nobler sort of Persons who 
are. . misfortunate in their affairs. x7« P. Linosay Interest 
ScoL XI The mUfortunate Trader that fails. 1782 Euiz. 
BtowER Geo. Bateman III. 31 But her’s misfortunate in all 
her undertakings. x8i8 Scott Hrt. MidL xlvi, * Rlarried, 
Effie 1' exclaimed Jeanie— ‘ Misfortunate creature ! and to 
that awfu* — 1834 SiR H. Taylor A rtevelde ii. tv. iv. 165 
In that misfortunate wasting of his strength. 1855 Hali- 
BURTON Nat. Hunu Nat. I, 186 These arguments. .do 
harm if the misfortunate critter is rubbed agin the grain. 
x86o Rbade Cloister <5- H. Iv, Maligning the misfortunate. 
Plence MisfoTtunately adv. Sc., unfortunately. 
1727 J. Keith Mem. (Spalding Cl.) 71 We expected im- 
mediately to have open’d the trenches, but very mUfor- 
tunately we had no cannon. x88x Blackie Lay Serm. 

viii. 246 (Dnc of those men of small notions, ,.who> when 
perched misfortunately on high places (etc.). 

Misforfctuie (misf^ut/sn), sb. [f. Mis- 1 4 + 

Fortune ji.] 

1 . Bad or adverse fortune ; ill-luck. 

1502 Arnoldc citron. 6ob/2, For his mysse fortune they 
wepe and waile. 1533 Coverdalb Ps. Ixxii. 5 They come 
in no misfortune like other folke. 1579 Termes of Law 6a 
When any man by mysfortune is slame by an horse or by 
a cart, xsqo Spenser F. Q. in. iii. 5 When so her father deare 
Should of his dearest daughters hard misfortune he.are. 
X647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. § 20 The common misfortune 
of Princes, that in so substantial a part of their Happyness 
..as depended upon their Marriage, Themselves had never 
any part. X742 Act 15 Geo. II, c. 30 Persons who have the 
Misfortune to become Lunaticks. 1874M0ZLEY Univ.Serm, 

ix. 195 Misfortune, adversity, soften the human heart. 
personified. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. iv. 36 And neuer 

dare misfortune crosse her fbote, Vn/esse she doe iC vnder* 
this excuse. 1630 Waller Poems^ (1664I x8o Here weeps 
Misfortune, and there triumphs Crime. 274a GtiAYFien 
Black Misfortune’s baleful train ! 1838 Lytton Leila i. n, 
Misfortune set upon my brow her dark and fated stamp, 
t). An instance of this. 

1494 Fabyan Chrou. vn. ccxxviii. 257 After which season . . 
fell to the Frenshe Kynge many and dyuerse mysfortunys. 
1553 Eden Treat. News Ind. (Arb.) 39 A misfortune which 
chaunccd in the goulfe of the sea Atlantic, a 1683 Butler 
Rem, (1759) II. 13 Nor shall our past Misfortunes more Be 
charg’d upon the ancient Score. 2767 Gray in Corr. vj. 
Nicholls 69, I have many disagrimens that surround 
me ; they have not dignity enough to be called misfortunes, 
but they feel heavy on my mind. 2782 Gibbon DecLffF. xxx. 
III. 177 He might perbajis be affected by the personal mis- 
fortunes of his generous kinsmen. 2860 Warter Sea-board 
II. z8x To bedeprivedof Burial, .has ever been looked upon 
as amongst the ^eatest of misfortunes, 
c. Proverbial phrases. 

2622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Gusman d'Alf. i. iii. s^marg., 
Misfortunes seldome come alone. 2647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. I. § 72 Let the fault or misfortune be what and whence 
it will. 2727 G. Redpatk in Burns Mem.Wodrffw (1838) 
I. p. vii, which is not our crime but our misfortune, 27x7 
Addison tr. Ovids Met, 111. Cadmus ad ffn., You'll find ic 
his misfortune, not his fault. 2840 Dickens Bam. Rudge 
xxxii. Misfortunes, saith the adagCj never come singly. xSda 
Sir B. Brooie Psychol. Inq, II. lit. 83 The overabundance 
of leisure, .is often a misfortune rather than a fault. 

2 . dial, and colloq. To have or meet with a mis^ 
fortune', to have an illegitimate child. Hence 
used simply for: An illegitimate child, bastard. 

2801 Hadst Rig Uii, She wi’ a Misfortune met, And had 
a bairn. 2835 Mrs. CarlyleX^/A I, 43 It would be difficulc 
for me to say that an Annandale woman’s virtue is the worse 
for a misfortune. 1836 Marryat Midsh, £asy\\\, ‘If you 
please, ma’am, 1 had a misfortune, ma’am replied the girl, 
casting down her eyes. x866 Carlyle (x88i) II. 156 

.A special ‘misfortune’ (so they delicately name it), being of 
Esther’s own producing. ‘Alisfortune’ in the shape ulti- 
mately of a solid tall ditcher, a 2882 — in New Lett. Jane 
ly. Carlyle (1903) I. 59 [‘Wee Jen’] Ann Cook’s ‘mis- 
fortune ’. 

t ]S£Cisfo*rtxLiie, "o. Ohs. Also 5 mes-, [Mis- 1 

I.] a. hnpers. or said of an event; To happen 
unfortunately, b. intr. Of a person ; To happen 
by mischance to do something. C. To be unfor- 
tunate, come to grief. 

2466 Mann. ^ Housek. Exp. (Roxb.) 273 It mesfortened 
me.. to hurte my lege. 2470-85 Malory Arthur tx. ii. 340 
And soo it mysfortuned hym, another stronge knyght met 
with hym. 2533 More Apol, 94 b, Whych ihynge to se so 
mysfortune beiwene any two crysten folke, is a thynge 
myche to be lamented. 1533 — Anstu, Poysaned Bk. 'Wks. 
2102 A Ns for this argument of mine..! missefortuned to 
make so feble, he taketh euen a pleasure lo play with ir. 
1599 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 276 Whatsoever shall happen to 
faille or misforten about the clock. 2615 E. Howes in Slow 
A nn. Pref. ® 7 The Queene after mariage was conceiued with 
chiide, but it misfortuned. 

Mlsfo*rtuned, «. Now rare. [f. Misfortune 
sb. + -En Affected by misfortune, unfortunate. 

158* Stanyuurst /Eneisj etc. (Arb.) 109 Also se that 
thither you bring thee martial armours That the peasaunt 
left heere, with m his misfortuned ensigns, a 2578 Lindesay 
(PuscQtcic) Ckroft. Scot. (S. T, S.> J. 8 This poient prince., 
vas murdreist be ane misfortiunit gown. 2645 Milton 
Teiraeh. 44 While charity bath the judging of so many 
private greevances in a misfortun’d Wedlock. 2876 Blackie 
Lang, fy Lit. Highl. Scot. i. 5 The Highlanders, .were not 
exactly in the position of that misfortuned people [sc. the 
Polesl. 2882 — Lay Serm, i. 70 Coming into misfortuned 
collision with the great forces of the universe. 

IiIisf6*3rtTi.iier. rare’~'^. [f. Misfortune jA 
+ -erI.] One who meets vnti a misfortune. 
a 1774 Goldsai. Intended Epil. ‘ Stoops to Cong. *, Doctors, 
who cough and answer every misfortuncr ‘ 1 wish I’d been 
called in a little sooner". 

1 * Misfou’nding, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Mis- 1 3 
•r founding, f. Found v.l ? Mistaken endeavour. 
You VI. 


^2460 Towneley Myst. xxvxiz. 242 In all youre skylles 
more and les for mysfowndyng fayll ye. Ibid. 275 He 
shewid hym not to you, for myslounayng ye rafe. 

Mis&a'nied,///-a. [Mia-iz.y Badly framed, 
formed, or fashioned; ill-formed, ill-constructed, 
cisio Barclay Mirr. Gtf. Manners (is^o* Aij, A man 
with hoare heres uncomely doth incline To misframed fables. 
*539 . Abp. Parker Corr. (1853) 12 Not with ambiguous 
sophistication to fortify their misframed jud^meius. a 1578 
Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot, (S. T.S.) I. 143 Ane 
peace^ofane mxsframit gune that brak in the schutling. 

ISflIisfra’ming, vbl, sb. rare'^'^, [Mis-i 3.] 
Mis-shaping. 

*533 More APol. xiii. Wks. 874/1 In the misse framing of 
hys matter more towarde deuision then vnitye. 
tMisga’ng’. Obs. Also -gong. [Partly a. 
ON. misganga straying, misconduct, partly f, 
Mis- ^ 4 + Gang Goingastray, misbehaviour. 

23.. Ckw/'A/. 17235(6511.) Of Jji misganghu wend again. 
1x2325 Maudetein 22 in Horsim. Leg. (1878) 163 

For hir sinne & hir misgong. 

t lStEisge*t,/a. pple, Obs. f''. Mis- I 2 + get, pa. 
pple. of Get v.J Misbegotten. 

2390 Gower Conf III. 283 Forofthe false Moabites Forth 
with the strengihe of Amonites, Of that thei weren ferst 
misgete, The poepte of god was ofte upsele. 

Misfit: see Miscuilt. 

Misgive (misgi-v), v. [Mis-i i, 7.] 

1 . irans. Of one's ‘ heart *, mind, etc. : To suggest 
(to one) doubt or apprehension; to cause lo be ap- 
prehensive {that) \ to incline to suspicion or fore- 
boding. (See Give v. 22; the personal obj. was 
orig. a dative.) 

*5*3 More In Grafton Chrou. (1568) 11. 777 Were it, that 
before such great thinges mennes harts. .misgeueth them. 
c 1592 Marlowe Jew of Alalia 11. ii, My heart misgives me 
that. .He's with your mother. 2593 Shaks. 3 Hen, VI, 
IV. vi, 94 So doth my heart mis-gtue me, in these Conflicts, 
\Yhat may befall him. 1667 Milton P. L. xx. 846 Yet oft 
his heart, divine of something ill. Mhgave him. 17x2-13 
Swift Jrnl, to Stella 14 Feb., I was afraid to knock at the 
door; my mind mKgave me. 2722 Gay Begg. Op, r. vi, 

1 am as fond of this child as thougn my mind iit!.>^gave me 
he were my own, 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. 1. 559 The 
minds of the questioners misgave them that the guide was 
npt the rude clown that he seemed. 2865 Kingsley jYrrrxt'. 
xii, Torfrida’s heart misgave her. 

b. absoL or intr. iiaid orig. of the mind, etc., 
and hence (now rarely) of the person (also rejl.) * 
To have misgivings. 

1^4 Shaks. iii. iv. 89 Fetch me the Handkerchiefe, 
My mindc mis-giues. x6x3 Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T. iv. 
Wks. (1625)872 Those seruices, which we are forward to, 
aloofe off, wee shrinke at, neere hand, and fearfully mlsse- 
giue, <21642 Bp. Mountacu Acts ty Mon. (1642) 300 He 
began somewhat to mi'^give himselfe, and to feare detection. 
2726 Pope Odyss. xxii. 175 Learn, if by female fraud this 
deed were done. Or (as my thought misgives) by Dolius* 
son. 2838 Lytton Leila 1. vi, The Zeguis might misgive, 
did they see me leave the palace with you. 287* C. J. 
Vaughan Earnest IVords (i8y8) 154 When .we .. misgive 
ourselve.s as to the possibility of spiritual endurance. 2(^7 
Hall Caine Deemster xxxix, When this man came my 
mind misjave. 

't* c. irans. To suggest fear of. Ohs. 

1587 Goldi.vg De Aloruayxvii. 308 Repentance presup- 
poseih a fault, and conscience mb^giueth the insewing of 
punishment for the same [orig. s'en propose la pine}. 

2 . intr. To fail; to go wrong, miscarry. Of a 
gun : To fail to go off; to miss fire. Chiefly iV. 

*579 Beg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. HI. 227 The said 
George Hume presentand ane pistolec to him, quhilk had 
slanehimgifschobad notmisgevin. j6zglbid. Ser. n. HI. 23 
Thair purpose niKgave tbame. 2654 Earl DIonm. tr. Benii~ 
voglio's IVars Flaiulers 250 If the design of assaulting 
England misgive, 2703 Brand New Descr, Orkney, Zet' 
land, etc X12 Upon which the isUandad. Brewings misgave 
likewise, but the 3d. was good, 1752 in Scots Mag. (1733) 
Aug, 401/2 It [sc. a gun] misgave with him thrice at a 
black cock. 2799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 248 Oats for 
the first year frequently mbgive. 2833 Chalsiers Const, 
of Alan vi, (1834) L 228 The abortive enterprises of.. 
Utopianism.. have all of them misgiven.^ iBSo IMrs. C. H. 
Maccill H , Alacgill Fall back in thought on the 

question who He is, and your hope will not mbgive. 

3 . irans. To bestow amiss; to cite wron;4ly. 
x6ix Cotgr., Alesdonner, to misgiue, or bestow amisse. 

1639-40 Laud Hist, Chanc. Oxf. m (1700) II. 192, 

I knew nothing of any of their Liberty misgiven or misused, 
till about a Fortnight since. <*1713 Ellwood Autobiog. 
(1714) 318 Quotations.. misgiven, misapplied, or perverted. 
Misgi’ven,iS//.<7. [M1S-I2.] Wrongly given. 
1887 Ruskin Praeterita- II, 254, I remember .. his swift 
correction of my mbgiven Wordsworth's line. 

lyXisffi'Ver. rare, [f. Misgiven. 4- -er^.] One 
who misgives. 

x6z5 K. Long tr. Barclay's Argenis IL iy. 76 Great .are 
ihe gods portents, but grealer ferre Our inward feares; 
all men misgivers are. 2894 IVcstnt. Gaz. 8 Feb. 3/2 The 
misgivers really hold the situation in their own hands. 

Misgi’ving, vbl, sb. [f. Misgive v. + -ing L] 
The action of the vb. Misgive ; a feeling of mis- 
trust, apprehension, or loss of confidence, 

1602 Shaks. Jul.C.nt.i. 145 And my mis^iuing still Fades 
shrewdly to the purpose. i6ia Bp. tlM.i.Couiempi , O. T. 

\yj. Plagues of Egypt, His very misgiuing hardens him the 
more. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. I. 75 [To] look siedfastly 
up to th^ Tribunal, without any manner of Misgiving or 
Concern. 2782 Cowper Co»»rrf<z/. 770 Conscious of her | 
crimes, she feels intlead A cold misgiving, and a kd/ine 
dread. 2803-6 Wordsw. Ode Iniim. Immort. 148 Blank j 
misgi vings of a Creature Gloving about in worlds not realised. I 


1^0 Dickens Old C. Shop i, I had a strong misgiving that 
his nightly absence was for no good purpose, 1849 hi acaulay 
Hist. E/ig.n. I. 185 The bulk of the Scottish nation,.. with 
many misgivings of conscience, attended the ministraiions 
of the Episcopal clergy. 2883 H. D^miUoxo Nat. Law in 
Spir. \y. yii. (1884) 230 The misgiving which will creep 
over the brightest faith. 

Iffisgi'ving,///. [-ing 2.] That misgives ; 
having mi'.givings. 

2598 R. Tofte in Shaks, Cent. Praise 25 My misgiving 
minde presaging to me ill. 1646 P. Bulkeley Gosp. Covt. 
II. 172 With a. .misgiving heart, fearing lest our own mouth 
should Judge us. 27x2 M. Henry P'otgh, Sin Wks. 2S57 
11. 522 Sinners carry about with them a misgiving con- 
science. 2824 Wordsw. IVhite Doe \i. 82 He heard, and 
with misgiving mind. 2845-6 Trench Huts. Lect. Ser. 1. 
vii. i^S-This Is the true answer to every misgiving question 
of a hke kind. 

Hence Misgi' vingly adv , with misgiving. 

^ 2834 De Quincey Au/ob. Sk. Wks. 2854 11. 63 Misgiv- 
ingly t went forwards, feeling., that., i was continually 
nearing a danger. 2850 L. Hunt Autobiog, 11. xi, 77 A re- 
form m Path'ament,. .which the younger ones.. advocated 
but fitfully and misgivingly. 

t IJIisglo’ze, z/. Obs. rare~^. [f. Mis-I i + 
Gloze irans. To misinierpret, 

2387-8 T, UsK Test. Love 11. i. (SkeaO 1. 59, 1 have 
ordeyned hem, whiche that auclorite, misglosed by mannes 
reson, to graunt shal ben enduced. 

MIsgO (misg^o*), V. Now dial. Pa. t. and pa. 
pple. as in Go v. Cf. Mi3WEm [Mis-l i.] 

X. intr. To go from the right path ; to go asiray ; 
to go the wro.’ig way. Often vtijig. context, 

23^0 Ayenb. 94 Fol he is )>et can liane ri3te way and be his 
wytinde mysgep. e2385 Chaucer A’ Z. 298 ‘Allas!’ 
quod she, ' 1 hadde almost misgoon ; 1 hadde almost gon to 
the clei kes bed *. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 11. x. (Skeat) 1. 143 
And there thou hast miswent, eschette the path ftom hens- 
forward, I rede. CX430 Lydc, Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.J 241 
Duryng my lyf with many gret tre.space, By many wrong 
p.ath wher I have mys-went. 2509 Barclay Shyp of 
Folys 272 b, But in my iournay if that I haue mysgo By 
bytynge wordes or scarsnes of scyence, 1600 Fairfax Tasso 
Xiv. xvtti, All thy souldiours wandred and misgone. 2875-86 
W. Somerset Gloss, s. v. Alisuent. 
b. Of a thing ; To go astray. 

2864 Mrs. (Carlyle Lett. III. 242 Send me a single line.. 
hy^ return of post, that I may be sure the thing has not 
misgone. 

2 . inlr. and pass. To go astray, go wrong in con- 
duct or action ; to err. make a mistake. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 16148 O galilee kan cs he bom, pe folk 
he dos mis*ga [Pairf. & bnngis our (oik In wa]. at^o 
St. .Sicholas 307 in llorstm. AUengt. Leg. (2882) 15 pe lew 
sayd 'pou has mis-gene. For to me payd ]>ou neuer 
none', c 2400 Rule St. Benet (Prose $ pe abot .sal be blamid 
if be cuuent mi-^-ga. c 1450 Bk. Cut tasye 363 in habees Bk., 
5ii any mann base in court roys*ga^’ne. ?« Pleivmads 
y’<z/r756Such mister men ben all misgo. [Echoed by Spenser 
S/tepn. Cal., J uly 201.] 2500-20 Dunbar Poems ix. 70 Plane 
1 rewoik in thir quhair 1 mtswent. ^ 2605 Makston Du. 
Courtezan 11. D, ik'rd, bow was I mu-gone, how ea.**ie ti’s 
to enre. 1875-86 IV. Somerset Gloss., Miswent, p.t. and 
p.p., went nstray ; gone astray. In thebe tenses common, 
out obs. in the pr.i. 

3 . Of a business, etc.: To go wrong, mNcarry. 

1766 Nicol PocfUs 22 (E D.D.) But if a’ mercy things mis- 

gac. 2843 Carlyle Past 4r Pr. (18581 125 1 he business had 
ail misgone in the inierim ! z866 — Remtn. 1. 169 Some 
whole fleet of cargoes had by sudden changeof price during 
the voya^je ruinously misgone. x866Grecor Bauffsk. Gloss., 
Afis-gae, to miscarry ; as, ‘A doot the thing 'ill rois-gae’, 
t 4 . Ofafireaim: To miss fire. Sc. Obs. [The 
usual word is misgic. Misgive.] 

1586-7 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. IV. 139 The said 
Archibald , . schote ane pistolett at him .. ; and seeing the 
same misgaa, he. .presentit ane uthir plstollet at him. 

QEisgO'ixiffi ‘vbl. sb. Now rare. [Mis -1 3.J 
Goingastray; trc'^pasS, transgression. 

A 2300 Cursor AT. 27235 (Cott.) O [ji misgaing kou weind 
again [cf. Misganc, quot. *3..). 1387 Trevisa Higden 

(Rolls) I. 32 pe staat of mysgoynge [orig. status devia. 
tion’s\. 2398 — Barth. De P, R. xiv, li. iTollemache MS.) 
Londe of misgoynge and of errynge (orig. terra deuii et 
erroris]. 1835 Thackf.ray Neweomes xiv. Lei those pity 
her who can feci their own wcakncbs and misgoing. 

IKEisgO’tten, pa. ppu. and ppl. a. Also 5 mys- 
gettyne, [Mia- 1 2.] 

L Wrongly acquired or obtained ; ill-gotten. 
ci42a Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 664 As yt m>*ssoten 
was, my.s was de>pendid. <z 2425 Cast. Persev. 2628 in Macro 
Plays 155 Mys gotyn good | ee schal schende. 2550 Crowley 
Epigr. 703 Thegoodis mysgoten.thnt men do ther at uynne. 
2596 Spenser P\ Q.w. i. 28 Leave., that miscoiten weft 
To him that hath it belter justifyde. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases 
Cause. IV. ix. (2654) 369 Secretly mis*goiien dispen^tions. 

2 . = Misbegotten. 

c 2425 Seiten Sag. (P.) 2075 He saw wyl with hys eye . . That 
the chiide was mys-getlyne. 165a Benlowes ‘iheoph. ir. 

x.xxi. 27 Mkgolten Brat! 2904 Blackw. Mag. /ufy 89/1 
Cornwallis sahib .. had beaten Tippu, and those mi-goilen 
Mysore log (= men], 

]2ffis^O*V€my V- [Mts-^ i. (F. niesgon- 
vemcr is cited only from Palsgrave 
fL Irans. In obs. uses corresponding lo those 
of Govern z'. ; to mismanage, misdir-ct, n^i^conduct. 
C2440 Jacob's lVetlii,8 He techyth Ijj.s dyscyp’e«, to mys- 
gouerne here tungys. i^gii Pesitvall CN.de W. 1515^ 75 
Then lohan blamed hym and sayd y‘ he bad my.^gouemed 
the chylde. 15*3 More m Grafton Chron. (1568 II. ioy 
Brvdelinff and punishing of such as there had misiouerned 
thimselufs. tf x577GASC0iGNEri‘^f.l2587iTo Rdr.^ ^^jb, 
Ifany imLsgouernmg their owne wiitesj doe fortunr to vse 
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that foraSpurrcjWhich I had heere aj^poynied foraBrydle. 
1621 T. Williamson tr. Goutart's Wise Vieiltarii'j^i They 
..feele-.gncuous woundes in their bodies, either for that 
their children mlsgouernc themselues, or their wiues behaue 
themselues vsurpingly. 

• ' +b. vttr. {or reji. Obs. 

fa 1500 in Grose, etc. Aniiq. Rep, (1809) IV. 407 A Shawme 
. .yf it be blowne wUhe to a veheme[n]t wynde, It makithe 
it to mysgoveme oute of his kynde. 

2. trails. To direct and control the affairs of (a 
state, etc.) wrongly or badly; to mismanage the 
government of. 

1587 Mirr. Ma^., lago vi. (i6jo) 73 hlisgouern'd both my 
Kingdome and my life, I gaue my selfe to ease. 1665 Boyle 
Occas. Rejl. tv. xi. (1848) 231 Our wonder, that the Rulers 
of States .. should oftentimes mls-govern them. 1710 M. 
Henry Life LUitti 1853 11. 578/1 Our own 

wills have, undone us; they have misgoverned us. 1889 
Sat. Rev. 30 Mar. 371/2 All Oriental nations under Oriental 
rule are misgoverned. 

- + Idisgovemail. Obs. [Mis- 1 4 .] a. Bad 
■steering. ■ b. Mismanagement, misrule, misgovera- 
raent; disorder. 

14^9 Rolls of Parlt. V. 29/2 By . , misgovernaile of suche 
Maistres and Mariners with suche Shippes. cz^oCcsta 
Rom. XXV. 93 (Harl. MS.) That wacchemen shulde. .visile 
eche house, hat |>ere was no misgouernayle |>erc in. c 1470 
Harding Citron, cxlix, ii, Whom his father exiled for 
missouernaile. 

SlisgO'vernance. Obs. c.xc. arch. Also 5-6 
Sc. -goveranoe. [Mis - 1 4 .] 
fl. Misconduct, misbehaviour; evil living or 
conduct. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Moults T. 22 Had never worldly man so 
hejgh degree As Adam, til he for misgovernaunce Was 
drive out of his hye prosperitee, 1456 Sir G. Haye Law 
Arms (S.T.S.) 150 Be caus of the misgoverance of sik ane 
ungracious creature, all a hale company may tak. .scathe 
and schame. <7x470 Harding Chron, cv. xiv, He had .. 
repentaunce For bis trespas and mlsgouernaunce. 1495 
Act II Hen.^ K//, c. it Preamble^ Yong people. .be growen 
to ydelnes vices and other divers mysgovernaunccs. 1512 
Act, 4 Hen. VIIl^ c. 20 Preamble^ The same mysgovcrned 
persons shall lyf in robbyng and mysgovemaunce duryng 
ther lyves. 1627 P. Fletcher Locusts iv. xxi, Those who 
disgrac’t by some misgovemance (Their owne, or others) 
‘swell with grlcfe or spighu 

+ 2. Mismanagement, misdirection, misuse. Obs. 
1390 Gower Conf, If, 150 For if ther fell him eny schame, 
It was thurgh his misgovemance, 14x3 Pilgr, Sowle (Cax* 
ton 1483) I, i. a By theyr owne mysgouernaunce they for* 
lettyth tne ryght way of vertu. ? a 1500 in Grose, etc. A niiq, 
Re^ {X809} IV. 407 The sounde horde crasede forsitli the 
instrumente, Throw mysgovemaunce to make noris whlche 
was not his intente. 1579 Spenser Sheph, Cal, May 
M All will be soone wasted with misgouernance. xfiaz 
Bp. Hall Heanen upon Earth % 7 These vnruly affections 
are^not more necessary in their best vse, then pernicious In 
their iniS'gouernance. 1678 Sir G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws 
Scot, 1. ix. (1699)40 He WHO bums a House. .by misgovern* 
ance and not of set purpose. 

3. Bad government of a country or state. 

1447 Bokenham Seyniys (Roxb.) 28 To what myschaunce 
The cyte he brouth, thorgh raysgouernaunce. cx46a 
Fortescue Abs. <5* Lim, Mon. xiv, (1885) 144 Murmor 
ageynes the kynges person, fior he mysgouernance off his 
reaume. a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscotlie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 
I. 171 They tuik god to witnes that they sould be gulltles 
of the misgoverance of the realme. 1641 Baker Chron. 
(1660) 160 That the Realm of England should be destroyed 
through the misgovemance of King Richard. 1878 Studos 
Const. Hist. III. xviii. 243 He Is liable to be defamed for 
ml-sgovernance, 

f 4. Lack of restraint. Obs. 

1463 in Heath Grocers' Comp. (18^) 61 Yf anye debatis 
arose betwixt anye two members, for misgovernaunce of 
wordes. c 1470 Hors^ Shepe G. (Roxb.) 27 Beware of 
surfete and misgouernance. 

Misgo'vemed, ///. a. [Mis-i 3.] 

1 1. Characterized by misconduct ; ill-conducted ; 
immoral. Obs. 

c 144^ facob's Well 270 No^t only to gode & sobre soue* 
reyncs but al^ to mysgouernyd. £1460 G. hsusi'i Dicta 
Philos. 438 Misgoverned men and vicious. 1509 Barclay 
Sliyp of Polys His mysgouerned maners. ? <1x550 in 

Dunbar's Poems (1893) 309 Misgovernit ^owih makis gowsty 
age. x6xi Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, ix. xvii. (1623; 884 Many 
misgouerned and loose persons, 
f 2. Unruly, unrestrained ; misdirected. Obs. 

*593 Shaks. Rich. //, v. ii. ^4 Where rude mis-gouern'd 
hands. .Threw dust and rubbish on King Richards head. 
1627 Drayton Agincourt 65 The beauteous Margarite, 
whose misgouern’d spleene So many sorrowes brought 
vpon her life, a 1639 Donne Ess. (1651) 69 How strong 
and misgovern’d faith against common sense hath he, 

3. Badly ruled or managed ; mismanaged. 

1834 Tail's Maff. I. 732 The poor misgoverned child. 
1875 Stedman yict. Poets ii. (1887) 54 The punishment of 
a misgoverned career is that It hinders even the man of 
genius from being justihed during his lifetime. 

MisgO’verning, vbl. sb. [f. Misgovern v. + 
‘ING t or Mis-i 3 + Governing vbl. sb."] The 
action of the vb. Misgovern, f a. Misconduct. Obs. 
b. Mi^govemment. 

1487 How Good Wife Taught Dan, 256 For fait of aw and 
of teching Bryngls thamc oft to my.«gouernyng._ 1593 Shaks. 
Luer, 654 Bla'.ke lust, dishonor, shame, mis-gouerning. 
1609 Daniel Ch. Wars i. xxxiii, Besides, the times, with ^1 
iniustice fraught. Concurr’d, with such confus’d misgouem- 
ing. 1711 in loth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 112 The 
people, .dethroned their King under pretence of misgovern- 
ing. 1845 Carlyle Past .V Pr. 1.^ v, A Governing Class.. 

’ which.. could not.. be kept from misgoverning, corn-lawing, 
and playing the very deuce with us. 


Misgo’vei'nment. [Mis-i 4 .] 

1 1 . Lvil conduct ; unruly or disorderly be- 
haviour; misconduct. Obs, 

In the first quot. strictly two words. 
c 1384 Chaucer H, Fame 1975 Of good, or mysgouerne- 
ment. 1573 L. h}.owaAfarrowofHist.(i6^2^ t4oTaiquinius 
Superbus. . for his misgovernment and lust in the City ag.iinst 
the chast matrons. .was. .banished Rome. is8x Peitie tr. 
Guazzo's Civ. Conv, ni. (1586) 127 b, Through idlenesse, or 
gluttonie, or some such misgouernment. 1599 Shaks. Much 
Ada IV, i. loa Thus pretty Lady I am sorry for thy much 
misgouernment. 1602 Warner Alb, Eng, (1612) Lpit. 384 
Through his owne obstinate headlnessc and mUgouern. 
nient; 1665 Glanviu. Def. l^atu Dognu To Tho. Albius, 
The unreasonable hents^ frequent partialities [etc.). .. The 
resentment I have of which misgovernments [etc.]. 

t2. Error or irregularity in the management, 
conduct, dr use of anything ; mismanagement. Obs, 
x6oi Act 43 Etiz, c. 4 § X Misconvertinge or misgoverne* 
mente, of any Landes Tenementes Rentes. 1650 J er, Taylor 
Holy Living i. § i (16&6) o If such mis*government and un- 
skilfulness make them fall into vittous and baser company. 
1777 Howard St, Prisons (1780) x8i No . . servant of any 
judge to take a fee on occ.asion of a petition or complaint, 
founded upon the foregoing orders, or any ipisgovernment. 
3. Bad government of a country or state ; mal- 
administration of public affairs. Hence, disorder, 
anarchy (cf. misrule'), 

1593 Nobody Sotneb. (1878) 293 King Archigallo that 
now raignes In tiranny and strange misgovernment. c 1620 
Coke in Bacon's Whs. (1827) VII. 376 Tending to the 
raising of faction or other misgovernment. 1783 Burke 
Sp. Fox's E. India Bill Wks. 1792 II, 386 Whether, with 
this map of misgovernment before me, I can suppose myself 
bound ..to continue, .the management of these countries in 
those hands? 18^9 Macaulay ///f/. iv. I. 522 The 
mi>government of James ., completely turned the tide of 
public feeling. xS^ .S'/I/, 30 Mar. 371/2 The chronic 

misgovernment.. which usually accompanies Turkish rule. 

Uiisgo^vevnor* [Mis-I 5 ,] One who mis- 
governs. 

1509 Barciav ShyP of Folys 257 b, O Lolhsome lust : 
o mad mysgouernour Of all mankynde. a 1649 Drumm. of 
Hawth. Hist, Wks. (1711) 49 The nobility of Scot- 

land should be ready .. to seise upon the king’s favourites, 
and mtsgovernours of the state. 1829 Gen. P. Thompson 
Exere. (1842) I. 179 A nation bound by the act of past mis- 
governors. 1862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xii. viil. (1873) IV. 
187 Traitors, misgovernora worthy of death. x8846'/z/. Rev, 
12 July 40/1 The misgovemors of Egjqit. 

t Misgra'ffed, /«• ///<?• Obs. [Mis-i 2 .] 
Grafted amiss; _/f^. badly matched. 

1590 Shaks. Mids, sV. t, i. 137 The course of true loue 
neuer did run smooth, But either it was difierent in blood 
, .Or else misgraffed, in respect of yeares. 

!QlIisgl*a*fb| v, rare^^, [Inferred from mis* 
graftea,] To graft wrongly, 1846 in Worcester. 

Misgra’ffced, pph a, [Mis-i 2 .] Grafted 
wrongly or unsuitably. 

1738 Warburton Div, Legal. \. Ded. p. vi, The Barren 
Leaves of misgrafied Free-thinking, 
t IffisgTee’,^'. [Mis-1 7.] To disagree. 

1530 Palsgr. 5x8/1, I discorde, I mysgre, je descorde. 
1570 Levins Alanip. To Misgrcc, dissentire, 

t Misgrie’ved, pa, ppu, Obs. - [Mis - 1 8 .] 
Grieved or offended. 

*543 Grafton C<?/x///. Hiding sjS He desired hym not 
to bee mi-«:greued that he did thus leauc hym. 1579 Toaison 
Calvin s Sertn. Tint. 236/1 That they may not thnike much 
or be mfsgreeued. X64X J. Trappe Theol. Thcol, 179 They 
are such, as are misgrieved at the matter of the word< 

Misgron'lld, V. [Mis-^i.] fra/At. To ground 
falsely. 

X827.HALLAM Const. Hist. I. viL 4x8 w/r. That he had 
mis^rounded bis opinion on a certain precedent, which [etc.]. 

Ddisgrou'nded, ppl. a. [Mis-l 2 .] Falsely 
grounded ; ill-founded. 

X598 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. Ded. to Earl of Salisbury 
j2 Causedess Envle, and mis-grounded Hate. 1630 Prynne 
Anti’Armin, 253 O vnhappy flocke that must oe led by 
such a young misgrounded Shepheard. 1633 Bp. Hall 
'Hard Te.xtSy N. T. 33 Your frequeiitand misgrounded put- 
ting away of your wives, a 16^ Leighton Comm, x Pet. 

L 14 It is a foolish misgrounded fear. 1700 Astry tr. .Saa- 
veara-Faxardo II. 295 Sometimes, upon a mis-grounded 
Apprehension, Money is expended to no purpose. 

HilisgroW, V. rare—". [Mls-1 i.] i/iir. To 
grow amiss. 1647 Huxhau, Aliswassen, to Misgrowe. 
Mis^OW’Ii, pa. ppu, and ppl, a. [Mis-1 2 .] 
Grown out of shape ; mis-shapen. 

cx6xx Chapman ///W XX. 36 Lame Mulciber^ his walkers 
quite misgiowne. 1848 tr, Richter's Levana ill. § 16. 25 An 
interlaced, misgrown, banyan forest. x866 Gregor Banffsh. 
Gloss.i Misgrown t stunted. 

MiSgrOWtIl. [Mis-1 4 .] ' A distorted or 
aborlive grovib. 

1647 Hexham, Ectt Aliswas in kruyden^ boomen., ife.t a 
^Ii<igrowth in hearbes, trees, &c. 18x9 Coleridge in Lit. 
Rem. (1836) II. 204 A mlsgrowth or lusus of the capricious 
.. genius of Shak<;peare. 1848 Clough Amours tie Poy. 
HI. X70 Our strivings, mistakings, mbgrowths, and perver- 
sions. 1883 A. W. Ward Eng. Poets II. 443 A disgraceful 
illustration of too common a misgrowth of patriotism. 

t IKEisgue'SSy Obs. i.] iutr. To 

'guess wrongly. 

*533 ^loRE Debell. Salem Wks. 976/2 He mj-sse gesseth 
amonge and wenelh it were one, where jn dedc^ it was 
another, 1665 Hooke Alicrogr, 74 Not withstanding thb 
mi'i-ghe.'islng. ‘ 

Misgu’ggle, V. Sc. Also -goggle, -grugle. 
[f. Mis-i 8 + guggle, gruggle to handle roughly 


or -clumsily (see Eng, Dial. Diet.).) trajis. To 
handle roughly, maul ; to mar, spoil, bungle. 

Ajax's sp., etc. (X755) 33 She baj 
me had alf my hands, for 1 misgruglcd a’ her apron. j8u 
Scott Wav. xviii, Donald had been misguggled by ane of 
these doclois about Paris. x8x8 — Hrt. Alidl. viil, Over, 
turning and nilshgugcling the government and dUdpHne 
of the kirk. 1825-80 Jamieson, To misgoggle, to spoil,, .as 
* He's fairly inisgogglit that job '. ’ '' 

. Misgm’dance. [Mia-l . 4 .] Guidance in a 
wrong direction ; misdirection. 

1640 Bp. Hall Episc. Ep. Ded. 4 llie misguidance of 
many well meaning souJes. .which arc impetuously carried 
away in the throng, xyix Shaftesb. C/mr/ir. (1737; I, in 
By a small rais-guiclance of the Affection, a Lover of Man- 
kind becomes a Ravager. 1840 Carlyle Heroes v. (1841) 
258 He_^ wanders . , in a world of which he is as the spiritual 
light, either the guidance or the misguidance. 1844 King- 
lake Eothen xiii. (1878; 171 The Naxarene, whose mis. 
guidance had been the cause of our difficulties. x8u 

1. Taylor Transmission Anc, Bits. xxii. 410 Under the mis- 
guidance of these chronological errors. 

t Misgui'de, sb. Obs. [f. Mis-1 4 + Guide 
sb. III.] Misguidance ; irregular behaviour. 

1596 Spenser Hvmn Hcav. Love 144 Nor spirit, nor 
Angcll. .Could make amends to God for mans misguyde. 
x6oa Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xHv. 210 Proserpin her offence 
(Growen through MIs-Guides, Venial perhaps) we censure 
in suspcnce. ? x6.. Beggar-Laddie xx, in Child Ballads 
I ig And for'a** the lassie *s III misguide, She’s now the young 
knight’s lady. 

Misgni’de, v. [Mis-i i.] 

]• 1. rcJ2, To go astray, go wrong ; to conduct 
oneself badly or manage one’s affairs improperly. 

1390 Gower Conf III. 373 He may sone himself misguide, 
That seth noght the peril tofore. 1483 Caxton G. de la 
Tour k vij b. How the badde. .wymmen.. were punys«ihcd, 
as they mysgyded them. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 . 423 
Quhen that thai se.,thair king Misgyde him self in ony 
kynd of thing. X65X Culpepper Astrol. Judgem. D/r. (1658) 
43 The disease came by the mans own misguiding himself. 

2. trans. To mismanage, misgovern, misrule. 
Hence (mod.iV.), to treat badly or improperly ; to 
abuse, injure, spoil, 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 502 The realme before tyme had 
been mysseguydyd^ by offyeers; 1572 Satir. Poems Reform. 
xx.xiii, 163 The Parische Ivirkis . . thay sa misgyde That nane 
for wynd and rane thairin may hyde. 1671 Milton Samson 
912 To shew what recompence Towards thee 1 intend for 
what I have misdone, Misguided. sbSx Colvjl WJiigs 
Supplic, (1751) 94 When they misguided church and slate, 
*737 [J- Beattie] Scoiicisms 55 The boy misguides bis 
cloaths.— Abuses, or sullies. 1^3 Stevenson Ca/r/o/M xv, 
There were ^whiles when his dander rase to see the Lord’s 
sants misguided. 

3. To guideinawrongdirection, misdirect, mislead. 

X509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) H 11 iij, BHnde foolishe- 

nes Misgideth the mindes of people hye and lowe. 15^4 
Nashs Unfort. Trav, 49 When Phaeton hU chariot dia 
misguide. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. iii. 47 Misdoubting least 
he should misguyde His former malice to some new as.^ay. 
1^7 Decay Chr, Piety xvi. § 3 Those leaders. .who mis- 
guide their tractable admiring followers. x68o*CorrON 
Compl. Gamester 8 But his drunkenness misguided bis hand, 
so tliat he ran him only through the arm. X709 Pope Ess. 
Crit. 202 To blind Man’s erring judgment, and misguide 
the mind. X759 Goldsm. Polite Learning vi, 'i he truth is, 
vanity is more apt to misguide men than false rea.soning. 
x88o McCarthy Oxoh Times IV. 338 The curious ignorance 
of the condition of American ..feeling which misguided 
England's policy. 

absol. 1696 Locke Let, 21 Nov. in F, Bourne Life II. xv, 
453 Outward hearing may misguide but internal knowledge 
cannot err. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1 . 1. ij. The nobles.. 
b.Tve nearly ceased either to guide or misguide. 

misgni'ded,^//. a. Also 5 -kidyd. [^Us-l 3 .] 
tl. Ill-conducted, ill-behaved, immoral.' Obs. 
c X490 Flumpton Carr. (Camden) 77 If I knew that she 
wold be a myskidyd woman, I shold never speake word., 
for hir, 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ix. 20 Druncartis, dysouris, 
dylvjowris, drewelHs, Misgydit memberis of the dewelHs. 
1523 in Acc, Feun. of I tines (1864) 97 Alexander has bene 
ane mlsgidit man prodlgus and has waistit..his..gudis. 

2. fa. Mismanaged, misruled. Obs.' b. Badly 
trained or reared. 

1562 WinJet Cert. Tractates VlVs. (S.T.S.) I. 4 Manass- 
ing. .destruction of zour..misreulit, and misgydit gouern- 
•inent. 1842 J. Aiton Dotnest. Econ. (1857) 300 Misguided 
apple and pear-trees may be recovered in a very few years. 

3. Guided in a wrong direction ; misdirected or 
misled in action or thought ; hence, having a wrong 
purpose or intention ; erring in thought or action. 

1659 Philipott Viil. Cant. Aj, That fiction of Brute., ob- 
truded upon us by seduced and misguided Histories. 1660 
hliLTON Free Cavinionw. 18 To give a stay. to_ this general 
defection of the misguided and abus’d multitude. **56o 
Trial Regie. 101 Others might do it by a misguided Con- 
science. a 1776 Home Ess. (1777) ^tnhttious, or 

rather a misguided [earlier edd. ignorant], prince arose, who 
[etc.]. 1825 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Barbaras^, Some comic 
actor,, .in the misguided humour of his part, threw ov« the 
dish such a quantity of salt [etc.]. 1828 .Scott F.M.P^th 

xxxii, Far different had been the fate of the misguided Heir 
of Scotland, from that which was publicly given ouL- 1003 
R. D. Shaw Pauline Ep. 137 Unworthy and misguided 
party cries had arisen among them. 

Hence Mis^ni'dedly adv., Hisfftii'dedaeES. 

' 1809 Knox in Jebb & K. Corr. (lS34^ I. SJ-5 Ignorance, 
misguidedness, and .. infelicity of circumstancei. x868 
Browning Ring ^ Bk. ix. 932 A poor hard-pressed . . thing 
Has rushed .so far, misguidcdly perhaps. 1874 Morley 
Compromise 96 Perversely and misguidcdly sclr-asserling. 

' Misgni'der. [Mia-i 5 .] One who misguides. 

./J j57j*K.sox //A/. A’^/I Wks. 1846 I. 206 Maistcr James, 
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principall mysgydar now of Scotland. 1648 Saltmarsu 
Some Drops 50 That a new*star is to prepare for a mis- 
guider. and your story of Barchochebas upon it, it hath 
more lightsomnesse_ than light in it. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela IV, 334 Pride, Vanity, Thoughtlessness, were my 
Jlisguiders. 1796 Eliza Hamilton Lett, Hindoo Rajah 
(1811) 1 . 138 The mis^uider of the mind of Zaarmilla has., 
mixed some truth with the abundance of his falsehoods. 
iflz4 Scott Red^auntlet let. xi, 2 \Iy gudesire was nae 
manager — not that he was a very great misguider. 

Misgni'ding, z'W. [Mis-i 3.] fa. Evil 
conduct; misbehaviour; disorder, b. Misrule; mis- 
management; ill-treatment. Sc. c. Misdirection. 

?c Z470 G. Ashbv Active Policy 431 Mysreule & extorcion 
Mysguiding, Robbery & necHgence.- 1480 Caxton Chron, 
Eng. ccxlviii. u 7 b, Thurgh mysguydyng of the barge it 
ouerthrewe on the pyles. 1520 -CojctoiCs Chron, in. 25/2 
He slewe . 1 . thousande of olde sage faders of greate 
vertue bycause they lolde hym his mysgydynge. 1530 
Palsgr. 470/2 Reformacions of my.sgydyng [F. reformat 
cions des aSus] be very necessary in a comen welth. 1535 
Stewart Cron, Scot. II. 214 King Occa. .Throw misgyding 
wes slane into the feild. 1588 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 
I. IV. 266 For ailegeit misgyding of sum of the saidls 
collegeis. 1786 Burns On Sc. Bard viii, He ne'er was gien 
to great misguidin, Yet coin his pouches wad na bide in. 
1898 \Vestm. Gas. 7 Oct. 3/2 The. -perversion of our taste 
and misguiding of our msthetic imstincts. 

Misgni'aing, ppl. a. [Mis-l 2.] That mis- 
guides, misdirecting. 

X753 H. Jones Earl of Essex ^1756) 43 The narrow cen- 
sures of misguiding crowds. i8zx Shelley in Hogg Life 
(1858) 1 . 406 A man under a misguiding preconception, x^z 
Daily News zs Oct, 4/6 The. .misguiding criticisms ofTory 
newspapers. 

Hence Uiscfoi'diugly adv,^ * in a .way to mis- 
lead* (1847-54 Webster), 
t MiSfiftti'lt, Obs. In 4-5 -gilfc, -gylt(e, 
•gelt. [f. Mis-I 8 + Guilt j3.] Offence, mis- 
deed, crime. 

a Z300 Cursor M. Z4732 pe moneurs for pair misgilt, pair 
hordes [Jesus] ouerkest, hair penis spilt. 2350 Will. 
Palerne 3996 Let me make a-mendis for al my mis-gelt. 
Ibid. 4397, etc. ? 2370 Robti Cicyle (Hall.) 6t Thynk6 how 
thou was owte pylte Of thy lande, for thy mys-gylle. Z4. . 
Leges Buigorunt li, Gif pat a burges be attachyt..for det 
or for ony misgilt. c X430 Hymns Virgin (1867) 123 Thys 
mys*gylt pou for.yeue me ! 

t Misgui'lt, V. Obs, In 4 pa. ppte. misgilt, 
-gelt. [ 1 . Mis- I 8 + Guilt v.] To do wrong: 
Aised g'ulr. or with pronominal obj. 

x3 . , Sir Beues (A.) 1581 What haue ich so meche misgilt ? 
a 1325 Maudelein 24 in Horstm. AUengl, Leg, (1878) 163 
Euer he schonep pat hap misgilt. 
i JSisgai-ae, si. Ods. [Mis-l 9.] Disguise. 
"So t Misgui'ssd ppl. a., tMisguising vbl. si. 

x^jBx Satir. Poems Rr/orm, xliv. 332 5 our fiUhie, fals mis- 
gysingi Of haly Kirk ^our temerar dtspysing. S603 Hars- 
NET Pop. Impost, xxii. Z49 These misguised bewitched 
.creatures, W. Dull Rights Reform. Ep. Ded. A 3 b. 
The power of God. .shall as soon be made void, as the true 
Doctrine of the Gospel, though called Errour, Heresie, and 
Schisme, and have all the misgutses of Hell put upon it. 

+ Misgye*, "v, Obs, [?. Mis-i i ^-gye^ Guy t/.i] 
irans. To misguide ; rejl. to misbehave. 

CZ386 Ckaucer Monk’s T. 543 Tho wUte he [sc. Nero] wel 
he hadde him-self misgyed. Z406 Hoccleve La Jlfale Regie 
228 Solil deceyuours, By whom^ the pcpie is mis gyed & 
led. c 1500 Lancelot 1663 If thei tak not full contrisioune, 
And pwnys them that hath ther low my'-gyit. 

+ Slish. Cant. Obs, [Shortening of Commis- 
sion sbi^J A shirt. 

Z67Z-80 Head*£‘«^. Rogue i. iv. 44. <2x673 Head's 

Canting Acad. yo''^\iZX. though I no Togeman wear, Nor 
Commission, Misn, or slate. 

Miah., obs. form of Miss v.l 
- Mishaif, Sc. form of Mishave. 
t Uisha'Ie^ ( 7 , Obs. [Mis- 17. (Etymological 
perversion of misa'le Mesel.)] Unhealthy, sick. 

e X32S Metr. Horn. 132 Forthi thou, and the sones ilk ane, 
Sal be mishale als was Naamane \cf. infra unhale]. 
XSishandle (mishie*nd*l), V. [Mis -1 I. Cf. 
G. tnisskandehtf Du. mishandehn."] irans. To 
handle or treat badly or improperly ; to handle 
roughly or rudely; to maltreat, ill-treat. 

(Z390 : cf. Mishandling vH. sb,] 1530 Palsgr. 637/2 It 
is nat well done to my.shandell hym thus as you do. /bid. 
689/ z, I restore a mater, or processe that was mysse handled . 
1533 More Apol. xxxv. Wks. 899/2 To be .so wrongcfullye 
myssehandeledandpunyshedjforonelye speakyngeagaynstc 
mysseorder and abusions. zsSz J. Bell Hasiaon's Atisw. 
Osor. 357 b, There be some that are so beastly brutish that 
will mishandle the wordes and deedes of others, be they 
never so well spoken. z6x6 Bacon Tract Coutmendams 
Wks, 1827 VII. 319 The proceedings wherein had either 
been mis-reporteu or mis-handled. Z833 Scott Quentin D. 
xxi, It is a shame to see how they have mishandled the old 
man. zSaS Southey Lett, (1856) IV. 93 He mishandled 
good subjects with great success. Z904 Weyman Abb. 
Vlaye vii, Solomon is old, and they may mishandle him. 
Misha*ndled,//f.a. [M13-I2.] Ill-raannged; 
maltreated, ill-treated. 

c x6io Sir J, Melvil Mem. (Bannatyme Cl.) 370 Charging 
us to tak cair of his mishandled estait. Z896 A. Whyte 
Bible Char. 178 Poor mishandled Esau could not say that. 

Misha'ndliiig, vbl. sb. [Mis- ^ 3.] Rough 
handling; improper treatment ; maltreatment. 

Z390 Gower Couf. II. 189 The wardes of the cherche keie 
Thurgh mishandUnge ben myswreynt. ZS33 More Apol. 
XXXV. Wks. 900/2 The proues of al such myssehandlyng 
may. .be brought- foorth. x6^8 A. Fox JVitriz* Sur^. it. 
■ vii, 68 Not regarding the mis-handling, it happenein in 


some fals.. that the skin goeth off from the bone. x886 
Stevenson Nidnapped xiW. Z19 He had looked on, day by 
day, at the mishandling of poor Ransome. 1904 Longmans 
Mag. Jan. 254 Even my mishandling cannot rob the earth 
of its quickening power. 

Miahant, variant of Meschant. 

Mishanter (mija-ntai), misclianter (mis- 
tja'iitsj). Sc. and north, dial. Also Miscasteb. 
[Var. of Mis-lUNTEB, prob. influenced by mishant, 
mischani (see Meschant). The form mischanter 
is app. due to assimilation to the synonymous mis- 
chancel\ Misadventure, mishap. 

*755 R* Forbes Ajax's Sp.z^ They bad some allagust 
that some mishanter had befa'n us. Z784 Burns Welcome 
Illeg, Child^ Mischanter fa* me. If ought of thee, or of thy 
mammy, Shall ever daunton me, or awe me. 2824 Scorr 
Redgauntlet let. xil, Mischanter on the auld beard o' ye ! 
z866 Gregor Banffsh. Gloss.^ Mischanter^ a hurt ; a bruise, 
1871 W. Alexander Johnny Gibb (1873) 256 For there’.s sae 
mooy mbhanters 't we hear o* happenin’ wi’ the like o’ ’im. 
'Pffjcfhg.p (mishae’p), j/i. Forms: see HaVP jAI; 
also 5 myschap, 6 mishhapp. [f. Mis -1 4 + 
■Hap prob. after OF. mescheance Mischance.] 

1 . Evil hap; bad luck; misfortune, rare. 

CZ366 Chaucer MonIPs T. 255 What man that hath 

freendes thurgh fortune. Mishap wol make hem enemys. 
1470-85 Malorv Arthur viL vii. 221 Thorou my^happe 
I sawe hym slee two knyghtes at the passage of the water. 
c ZS30 Pol. Rcl. L, Poems (1866) 32 Wyse laboure & mys- 
happe seldom mete to-gyder. 1591 Smaks. z Hen, VI, i. i. 
23 Shall we curse the Planets of Mishap ? 1633 G. Herbert 
Temple Z3a Artiilerie i. From small fires comes oft not 
small mishap. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 239 It cannot be But 
that success attends him ; if mishap, Ere this he had 
leturn’d. 1684 Contempt. St. Man 1. ii. (1699) 2x The 
greatest felicity of the World, was tyed to the greatest Mis- 
hap. z8o7-8 W. Irving .S‘<i///f<r^'’.xvii.(i86o) 38Z It is either 
my good fortune or mishap, to be* keenly susceptible to the 
inHuence of the atmosphere. Z826-34 Wordsw. To May 66 
And what if thou, sweet hfay, hast known Mishap by worm 
and blight. 

2. In particularized use : An unlucky accident. 

€ Z330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 175 Many grete mis- 
happeJ, many hard trauaile. c 1450 Merlin 5 A worthy man 
to whom weren fatle many myshappes with-in sborte lime. 
c Z586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cxxi. v, From ev’ry mishapp.. 
Safe thou shall by Jehovas hand be guarded. 1588 Shaks. 
Tit. A. I. i. 152 Secure from worldly chaunces and mishaps. 
1667 Dryden litd. Entb. V. «, I might have liv’d my own Mis- 
haps to mourn. Z78C Cowper Conversat, 321 Alas for unfore- 
seen mishaps ! 1836 W. Irving Astoria 1 . 17 The pleasures, 
dangers, aaventure.s and mishaps, which they had shared 
together in their wild wood life. 2896 Law Times C,438^2 
The musical portion of the service had to be curtailed..m 
consequence of a mishap to the organ. 

Proverb. 2509 Barclay Shyp of FotysK\%Tib II. 251 One 
myshap fortuneth neuer alone* 

b. A fall from chastity, rare, (Cf, Misfobtune 
sb, a.) Cf. dial, inishap-chtld, a bastard. 

x8s7 P, Cunningham Walpole’s Lett. 1 . 95 note, Lady 
Betty was the friend and correspondent of Swift. In early 
life she made a mishap. 

t Misha'p, V. Obs, [Mis-1 1 .] 

1 . inlr. Oi a person : To meet with mishap or 
misfortune ; to come to grief. Also, to have the 
misfortune la do something. 

c X330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 4967 For h^u 
mysnappedest y ]>e first ende, Now schaltow spede er hnt 
hou wende. 2377 Lancl. P. PI. B. x. 283 Archa dei mys- 
happed and ely or.-ike his nekke, 2402 Hoccleve Let, of 
Cupid^sj For many a man by woman hath mishapped. 0x450 
Merlin 24 Yef Vortiger hadde be ther, they h.ndde not so 
myshapped. 2533 More. Apol, 192b, Mo men then so many, 
haue misse happed to be. .mysse pun^'shed. 

2 . Of an event or impers. : To happen unfortu- 
nately. Often with dative pron. 

02330 R. Bkunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 13280 Grace til 
hym wold non byttde, But euere mys happed \a 2400 Petyt 
MS, mishapnedj on his syde. 24.. Arth. ^ Merl. 795 
(Douce MS.) For hit was myshapped so. In bis herte hym 
was ful wo, c 2450 Merlin 472 Gawein was euer pensif for 
his vncle,..that hym sholde eny thinge myshappe. 2533 
hloRE Apol, 95 A thyngc .. myche more to be lamented, 
when yt mysnappeth to fall betwene a man & his wyfe, 
2S92 Ld. Vaux in Ellis Orig. Lett.^ Ser. iii. IV. 209 This 
mishappelhe me by Andrewe Mallories lewdest misleading 
my sonne. 1633 B. Jonson Tale Tub iii. i, Some things 
mishap’d, that he is come without her. 1647 Hexham, 
Misschieden, to hlishap, or to Fall out 111 . 
b. Of a weapon ; To fall unluckily. 

2480 Caxton Chron. Eng. I. a 4, As this Brute shold sbete 
vn to aii^hett bis anve myshapped ..and so there Brute 
quelled his fadre. . 

So t Slislia'ppinff vbl. sb., mishap. I 

CX330 R. Brunne C//WA (1810) 68 Alle his mishappyng ; 
felle, he com in toPounliHDesccudist en P.hsacofifusioun], 

Slisha’ply, £Mis-l 6.] By mischance, 

2470-85 hlALORY Arthur vn. vL 220 By myshap thou 
camyst behynde hym and myshappely thou slewe hym. 

tMislia'ppen, zi. [Mis-i i.] 

1. = Mishap v. i. 

c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 289 Boste & deignouse 
pride & ille avisement hlisfaapnes oftentide. 2400 Morte 
Arth. 3454 Mane, amende thy mode, or thow myshappene. 
2530 Palsgr. 637/2 It is no wonder thoughe he myshappen, 
for he is ever quarellynge, 

2. = Mishap v. 2 , 

<22400 [see Mishap TL 2, quot. CX330]. CZ430 Pilgr. Lyf 
Manhode iv. xxiii. (1869) 188 Whan any wole fiee in to ^ 
skyes. and afterward bapneth him to falle, oher mishapneth. 
2530 Palsgr. 637/2 He that trusteth ever to happe it mys- 
happenelh hym somtyme. 1550 Coveroale Spir. Perle v. 


(2588) 42 No evil mishappened vnto ' him therpf. ' x^go 
Spenser F. <^. i. ill. 20 Affraid, least to themselves the like 
mishapen might. 2620 Holland Camden’s Brit. i. '59 If 
ought should inishappen. i6xx Cotgr., Mesadvenir a, to 
mlsbappen, to succeed ill vnto. 1 

ijo-t Mislia'ppeninff vbl, sb., mishap. 

<M33o R. Brunne Chron. (x8io) 290 On Jjo God lufes 
lest mishappenyng salle falle. 

t Misha'ppy, a. Obs. [Mls -1 7.] Unhappy.' 

CZ386 Chaucer Melib. f 602 Sorweful and mishappy i-i 
the condicioun of a povre begger. c 1440 PromJ>, Parv. 339/2 
Myshappy, or vnhappy, iuforttinatus, 

. So flffisha’ppiness, 'unhappiness, unlitckiness. ' 

<2 2542 Wyatt in Tottefs Misc. ^rb.) 47 What wit haue 
wordes so prest, and forceable, That may conteyn my great 
mishappiuftiSeS 1639 Bmlue Lett, (Ba»'natyne Cl.) I. 143 
The mishappines of the affair, which could not be . .so com- 
passed as to give content to all. 

tMishaTrit, /fl. Se, Obs. [?f. Mis-i 
■+ Harhe + -// = -ED.] ? Unhinged. 

2501 Douglas Pal. Hom u xix, I agane..Crap in the 
muskane aikin stok misharrit. 

tSIislia'Ve, V. Obs. Also 6 Sc. mishaif, 
mischawe. [f. Mis -1 i .+ H ave v. 12. Cf. 

Having vbl. sb. 3. (In OE. mishabbende = ill, 
unwell.)] rejl. To misbehave oneself 
2518 .SV. Acts Jas. V (2824) II. 333/2 Gefe ony tyme had 
bene p* we had misbad ws.^ e *s6o A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) 
iii. 49 Bot 3it ^e may mishaif 30W in sum caice, And je 
defend no» damisseliis defame. 156* Aberdeen Reg. (1844) 
1 . 346 For the injuring of diuerse nychtbouris ,, and for 
mischawing of himself in sic sindry wayis. 1744 Mrs. 
Delany Life < 5 - Corr. (i86x) II. 287 Barrow has mishaved 
himself so much that he must go. 

. Misheant, variant of Meschant. 
lUisliear (mlshla'i), v. Also 3 misiheren 
(see' If-HERE). £In OE. mlshicran v see Mls -1 i 
and Hear zi.l] trans. fa. In OE., to disobey, 
b. To hear amiss, incorrectly, or imperfectly. 
Also absol. or intr. 

C96t /Ethelwold Rule St, Benet v. (Schroer 1885) 62 Se 
he tow gehyrff, he gehyrS me, and se pt tow mishyref, he 
mishyrS me. a 2023 Wulfstan Horn, xvlii. (1883) 104 And 
hmt mancynn to swySe gode mishyrde. <22225 Ancr. R. 
296 On elpi word het tu misdheresL 2483 Cath. Angl. 
241/2 To Mishere, obaudire, 2552 Huloet, Misheare, 
obaudio. [Cf. Cooper Thesaurus (1565), Qbaudio, to heare 
hardelyorvnwilHngly.} 2505 Shaks. Johnwx. i. 4 Thou hast 
mispoke, misheard, Be well aduis'd, tell ore thy tale againe. 
28x5 J. C. Hobhousb Substance Lett. (x8x6) II. 7o/x2 My 
informant misheard or mistook a metaphor for a fact. 1877 
Tennyson Harold v. i, Your second>.slghted man . . Mis- 
heard their snores for groans. 2884 Harper's Mag. Dec. 
142 Perhaps be had misheard the unknown voice. 

So SfXishea'rer. 

248^ C<z//a An^l, 242/2 A Misberer, obaudiior, 

Mishea'ciug, vbl. sb. [Mis- 1 3.] f a. Sinful 
hearing or listening. Obs. D. Hearing incorrectly 
or imperfectly. 

2483 Cailu Angl. 241/2 A Mtsherynge, ebauditus, obau^ 
dicio. 2493 Dives Pauper 11. xlx. ivj, Goddes name 
is taken in veyne by myshcryng For if thou haue liking to 
here grete olhes [etc.]. 2842-4 De Quikcey Ceesars Wks. 
2859 X. 32 The universal mishearing in the outermost ring 
of the audience. z86o Pusey Min, Proph. p. vii, Tiie 
question bow the translators came so to render it, by what 
misreading or mLhearing, or [etc.]. x88z Blackw. blag. 
Apr.. [Errors] such as arise from mishearing. 

t ^ishea'r^en, v, obs, [Mis-i ij iutr. 
a. To listen sinfully, b. To mishear. 

c 2200 in OiE. Hom.l. 305 Ich habbe. .Alishercnet. C2580 
Jefferie Bugbears tv. v. 3 in Archiz/ Stud, neu, Spr. 
(1S97) XCIX. 40 Art sure he did tel thee, or didest thou 
tnisseharken? 

idishent, obs. variant of Meschant. 
[Mish.er(B)iiig : List of Spurious Words."] 

Mishlaw, variant of Mushla. 

Ittisll-inasll (mi’j'imsej), sb. Also 5 mysse- 
masebe, 7 mish-mass. [A reduplication of MaVSH 
Cf. G. misckmasch, Da. (?from LG.) misk^ 
mash.] A confused mixture; a medley, hodge- 
podge, jumble. 

c 2450 Mankind 49 in Macro Plays 3 But, ser, I prey yovv 
bis questyon to claryfye ; DryflT-draff, mysse-masche. 2585 
Hicins yunius' Nomenctator 362 A confused or disordered 
^heape of all things together : a mishmash. x6oo Holland 
Livy xxvr. xl. 615 A very mish mash [orig. conluvio] and 
.sinke of vile and wretched persons. 2634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trnu. (1638) 27 A mish-mash of Arabick and Portugulse, 
2676 Doctrine of Devils 146 That Gallimawphey Mish-mass, 
of most Monsiruous .. Conceits and Practises. 2806 W. 
Taylor in Robberds Mem. (1843) II. 257 The Mishmash of 
Manuscript, printed tract [etc.]. iS6o xvsey Min. Prop/:., 
Haggaii. 2 The Samaritans, .(amid their mishma.<h of wor- 
ship, worshipping, as our Lord tells them, they know not 
what). 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der, xxii, A ridiculous 
mish-mash of superannuated customs and false ambition. 

attrib, 265a Nervs fr. Low-Countr. 2 When, first, the 
first confused Masse Did, from its mish mash medly, passe. 

Hence Mi'shmash v,, to make a * mish-mash * or 
Confused mass of; to throw into confusion. 

2694 MoTTEUX‘i?<x^r/<«2 IV. Ix. (1737) 247 Then is sacrific’d 
to bun Habexdines, Poor-Jack, minglemanglcd, rnishmash’d. 
2791 Learmont Poems 199 Steghin gluttons.. hlUh-m^hin* 
Creatures for their greed orgust. 1866 Gregor Banffsh,Gloss., 
Meesh-mash, to mingle; to throw into a confused mass. 

jl Mishnah, mislina (mi’jna). Also 7-8 
misna, mi8chna,(//. mischnaioa). [post-Biblic.'il 
Heb. mishu^, pi- mishnoth and inishndvdth 
(r) repetition, (z) instruction, f. rco shaisal' to 
repeat, in post-Biblical Heb. to teach, ondearii 
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MISHOKOITR. 

(oral tradition).] The collection of binding pre- 
cepts or halakhoih (see Halachah) which forms 
the basis of the Talmnd and embodies the contents 
of the oral law. Also, a paragraph of the mishnah. 

1610 T. Fitzherbert Policy ^ ii. xiv. igt The first 

collecdon was made by ludas, the sonne of Simon, . . and 
this was called ^[isna. 1613 Pukcjias Pilgrimage 169 
The MischnaioSi and Gemara made vp the whole Talmud. 
Ibiii, 170 Their Mischia or Talmud text. 1723 Mather 
Vindic, Bible 300 The Jews affinn that the most remark* 
able copies of the Mischna, written in the second age after 
Christ, were marked with points. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834! II. 673 Drawn from the Fathers, the Councils, or 
the Mishna. 1867 Chamb, Etuycl. IX. 281/r, 524 chapters 
(Perakim), which contain the single I\Iishnas. i^^^ Eneycl. 
Brit. XVI. 503/z A mishnah, if genuine, never begins with 
a passage of the Pentateuch. 

lienee Hishnic, -ical (mi'jiiiki -ikal), also 
Mishnaic (mijiv ik), f Mi*sniac, -acal per- 
taining or relating to, characteristic of, the mishnah. 

1718 PsiDEAUx Old Nc 70 Test. ii. 11. 67 The Tanaim or 
the Mishnical doctors. 1723 Mather Vindic. Bible 301 
Fphodeus assures us that all the ancient Misniack books 
were pointed. Ibid. 362 After these 1st the Misniacai 
Doctors be considered. 1867 Chamb. Eucyct. IX. 281/1 
The individual enactments of the Mishnic doctors. ^ 1898 
Expositor July 77 Very late Biblical or even iMi>hnic 
Hebrew. z&’jZ EncycU BritN\\\. 561/1 TheMishnaic usage, 
t IiS!isllO*iIOUr, ^ 3 . Obs. [Mis-ly.j Dishonour. 

A 1300 Cursor il!. 23644 |>e wicked.. of alle l>ai sal baf 
mishonur. 

So tMisJionoar s'., to dishonour. 

1570-6 Lambahde Peramb. Kent (1826^ 174 God was 
blasphemed, the holy Virgine his mother mishonoured. 

fMisliO'pe, sb. Obs. [Mis -1 7. Cf. MDu. 
iniskope^ MSw. mishop.'\ Despair* 

<ri3oo Cursor M. 27050 For sH mis-hope |>at hai lij in, ne 
dar pai naktn god bigin. c 1400 Pule St. Benet (Prose) 9 
pat ye ne falle in na mis*hope, hot in godls trou} ta Hue. 
CI4SO St. (Surtees) 5889 Mys nope of hair synn. 

1506 Kaleuder of Sheph. I j b (iBgai 111. 93 Myshope, 

tMisliO'pG, V. Obs. [Mis -1 7. Cf. MDu. 
mishopeny MHG. missehoffen, MSw. mishoppa.l 

1 . trails. To fail to hope in. 

a 1240 Lofsangin Cott, Horn. 213 Ich ne mishopie pe nout. 

2 . intr. To despair. 

1303 R. Brunnb Handl. Synne 8439 pat a njan myshope 
noght pogh he baue ,grete temptyng of poghc. a 1340 
Hampolb Psalter xlltt. 20 Myshopand of tht goednes. 
<:x38o Wyclif Sen/t. Sel. Wks, 1. 346 How myjte pis Ladi 
my>hope pat ne she shulde come to bevene? 

Misick, obs. form of Mizzicit dial. 

Mis-iheren : see Mishear v. 
Misiinagina'tion. [Mia-i 4.] Wrong 
imagination. 

x6x8 Bp. Hall Righteous il/hwww/x Wks. (1625) 700 Who 
can without Indignation look vpon the prodigies which this 
mis'imagination produces in that other sex? 

_ Misima'gme, i>. [Mis-i i.J tram. To 
imagine erroneously. So Misima'gined pfil. a. 

1625 Donne Serm. 24 Feb. (1626) 44 God hath no where told 
thee, that hee hath done any such thing as an ouertender 
Conscience may mls-imagine. a 1684 Leighton Comm. 

X Pet. Wks. (t868) 231 Had he come down, as some have 
mtsimagined it, only to set us this perfect way ofobedlence. 

Misimpre'ssiou. [Mis-l 4.] A wrong, im- 
pression. 

1670 Baxter Cure Ch. Div, 351 Even he that overcometh 
in^ the main yet seldome so far conquereth as to receive no 
mislmpression upon bis mind. 1869 Sir J. T. Coleridge 
Mem. y. Keble xiiL 301, 1 can scarcely avoid saying a few 
words to prevent a misimpression as to himself. 1884 Sir 
J. A. PicTON in N.i'fQ.^ Apr. 271/2 [She] is under a mis* 
impression as to any connexion between these two words. 
Misimpi’ision. Error for Mispbision. 

161X Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix*xxi. 781/j Whose fault as 
shee thought, .was rather through misimprision then will. 
liXisimpro'Ve, V. Now rare. [Mis -1 7^.] 

1 . irans. I'o employ wrongly (cf. Improve 
V. 2); to fail to use to good purpose; to abuse, 
use ill.- Obs. or l/.S. 

1658 H. Moseley Healing Leafx$ What should become 
of him that had ten Talents, if he had misiinproved them? 
1680 Mather Ireuicum 19 That good principle of. . modera- 
tion towards Brethren of differing Judgments, hath been., 
perversely misimproved. 1737 J. Willison Afl, Matts 
Companion yii. 1.(1744) *28 The most Part of Men. .mis-* 
improve their Health, 1798 Missionary Pfag. No. 22. 133 
We warned the people against misimproving so high a privi* 
lege. 1826 Lokcf, in Life (18911 1, vii. 87 You either over- 
rated my abilities and advantages, .or I have sadly mis* 
improved them both. 

2 . To- improve injudiciously; to ‘make worse 
for mending’. Also absol. 

1847 Miller First Impr. Eng. x\l. (1857) 266 Nowhere., 
had the hand of improvement misimproved so sadly. 1853 
G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I. 115 This, our only 
station for the plant, ..has been. .tampered with and mis- 
iinproved of late. 

MisiitiprO^ved, ppl* (t. Obs. or U.S'. Also 
S -improven. [Mis-i 2.] Wrongly employed: 
not used to good purpose ; abused.^ 

1661 Hickeringill yamaica 95 Nor did this Hcentious- 
nesse long want the misimproveil subtlety of a Gentleman, 
ly xy WooROw Corr. (1843) 11-356 Our sins and miNimproyen 
privileges. 1820 W. Jay Prayers 20S Our misimproved time 
and ta!cnL<;. 

t Misimpro*vement. Obs. [Mis-i 4.] 
Failure to employ properly, abuse, misuse. 

1644 [H. Parker] yus Popnli 41 If the commonwealth 
hath an interest in slaves, how can such mis-improvement 
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thereof be answered to God ? a X748 Watts Imprcrv, Alind 
11. iv, We are justly chargeable with criminal sloth, and mis- 
improvement of the talents. 1774 Abigail Adams in Fam. 
Lett, (1876)48 The mLimprovcnient ol our great advantages. 
x8o6 A. Stewart in Alenu (1822) 232 Our sin in the mis- 
improvement of former privileges. 

Misimpi'O'ver. Ois. or U.S. [Mis-i 5.] 
One who raisimproves. 

1712 Blackwell in H. G. Graham Social Life Scot. x. 
(1899) II. 133 [Every ei.joynient that ixtme from Providence] 
could but feed to the slaughter uf the misimprover. 1746 
D. Bhainerd Dia*y ii Oct. (1902) 1. 314 My mind was per- 
plexed with fears that I was a mistmprover of time. 

Misincliua'tion. IM1S-I4.] A wrong in- 
cliiiation. 

1652 Sclater Cw. Magistracy (1653) 16 If any are found 
of the same misse.inclinations now. 1673 O. Walker Educ, 
21 It is much easier to bend a natural mis-inclination to its 
neighbour virtue — than to its opposite. 

Misinclrne, z*. [Mis-i-i.] To incline in a 
wrong direction. 

Bp. Hall hivis, IVorld in. § ii See him, by mis- 
inclining his own will, apostatizing from his Infinite Creator. 

Misincli-ned, ppl. a. [Mis-i 2, 7.] a. 
Wrongly inclined, fa. Disinclined. 

a 17x6^ South Serin. (1744) X. i. 8 Our affections [are] 
mis-inclined. 1837 S. R. Maitland Voluntary Syst.KeA. 2) 
X2 If you've any thing ..that you could let me have reason- 
able, 1 should not be misinclined to deal with you. 

]KEisillfe*r« [Mis-l i.] irans. 'I'o infer 
wrongly ; alao, + to draw a wrong inference from. 

1597 Hooker V. 111. § 4 Ncstorius did .mts-m- 

ferre that in Christ those natures can by no conlunction make 
one person. 1640 Sir E. Derinc Carmelite 11641) Bij, You 
corrupt one Text and mls-inferre tu o other, a 1663 Sander- 
son Serm.. Ad Clerum (1681) 67 Such conclusions as are 
mis-inferred hence. 1700 Collier 2nd Def. Short View 101 
Because Modesty is the Character of Women, [1] misiufer, 
that no Woman must be shewn without it. 

Misi-nference. Wrong inference. 

1627 W. Sclater Exp. 2 Thess. (1620) Aivb, Plausibly 
perhaps by mis-inference. 1647 Trapp 2 Pet. lit. 16 

When we put words inio^ the mouths of the^e oracles by 
misdnferences or inis-appUcations. 

Mislnfa-rriug, vbl. sb. [Mi3 - 1 ?.] = prec. 

1627 Bp. \iK\JL. Epist. ly. iv. 343 Is it the voice of treason, 
or religion ? And, if traiterous, whether flatly, or by mis- 
inferrin^? 

Misinform, V. [Mis-l i.] irans. To inform 
amiss ; to give wrong or misleading information to. 

In the first quot. prob. two words (see Mis aduii. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1. 178 U nedeth of no bakbitin^e That 
thou thi ladi misenfprme. X530 Palsgr. 605/x, 1 ..bnng one 
from the trewe opinion by mLcnformyng. a x6o8 Dee 
Rclai. Spir. 1.(1659) 67 You may also mark how the Devil 
at this time did misinform E. K. ^ 1651 Hobbes Leviath. ii. 
XXX. 175 To let the people be..ims-inrormed of the grounds 
,,of those his e'^sentiall Rights. x66;) Milton P. L. ix, 
355 Least . . She dictate faKe, and missinforme the Will To 
do what God expressly hath forbid. 1701 Norris Ideal 
World 1. iv, 188 Our senses, .do not. .deceive or misinform 
us as to die mecr existence of things. 1807 G. Chalmers 
Caledonia ^ I. in. ix. 457 Pontoppidan misinformed, and 
deluded, his prince, upon a thousand points of history. 

absol. x6xi Bible 2 JAir. ill. ixThatsomeof it belonged to 
Hircanus,. .and not as that wicked Simon had misinformed. 
1623 Bp, ftlouNTAGU W//. Carjar256 You mlsinformeagainst 
him for concludingwith the Papists. 1678 Marvell Gr<7U///f 
PoPery 43 However the King’s Counsel may misinform. 

j[iiIisillfo*rinailt. [Mis-I 5.] One who gives 
wrong information, 

x86o in Worcestp:r, citing Wilberfbrce. 1882 Standard 
II Nov, 5/7, 1 am at a loss to knoiv what your mis*informant 
can mean by the expression. 

Misinforma'tion. [Mis-i 4.] 

- 1 , The action of misinforming or condition of 
being misinformed. 

1587 Fleming Conin. Holinshed III. 1009/1 A,.riuer, 
which the Britons called Lsk; Plolomeus by misinformation 
namelh it Isaca. 1654 in Nicholas (Camdeni II. 

60, 1 must now contradict.. what by L* Gen. Middleton's 
very unkind and unfriendly misinformation I mLtoId you 
in my last, x 663 Clarendon F/7/<//4r.Tracts(i727)37 Either 
by misinformation or negligence of the clerk., the county 
of Warwick was inserted. 1756 Johnson A', of Pt ussia 
Wks. 1796 XI 1 . 239 He declares himself. . against the use of 
torture, and^ by some misinformation charges the English 
that they still retain it. xZoo Asiat. Ann. 312/2 By 

tl»e misinformation of our guides, we were led to Amergurh, 
x86x J. S. Mill Utilitarianism v, 85 Courts o( law allow 
voluntary engagements to be set aside, .sometimes on the 
ground of mere mistake, or misinformation. 

2 . Erroneous or incorrect iniormatlon. 

a x66x Holyday ynvenal^ (1673) 262 According to the 
common misinformation, wliich the Romans had concerning 
the Jews. 1743 T. Birch Life Boyle B.’s Wks. 1772 I. p. evi, 
Not only our^ weaiher-gla-sses, but likewise our senses, 
may give us mi-informaiion about cold. X846 J. W. Croker 
in C, Papers 22 Aug. (1884), Lord George is again under 
some misinformation. 190X Kipling Kim vii. 163 He was, 
by virtue of his office, a bureau of misinformation, 
tb. With a and pi. Obs 

1627 Lorne in Wnicock Gt. Marquess (1902) App. ui. 355 
^yhom they have incensed agaitis me by their misinforma- 
tions. <;i64o J. Smyth Lires Berkeleys H- 4°? A 

misinformation of those that waited in his sicknes. 1783 
Jefferson Writ.USs^ill, 63 It says that Congress removed 
to Hartford, but this is a misinformation. 

MisinfoTmed, ///.«. [Mis-^ 2.] Incorrectly 
informt'd ; having an incorrect or imperfect know- 
ledj^e of or acquaintance with the facts. 

• *447 in F, M. Nichols Lauford ^<j//<i89i) Ajpp. 23 The 
said pe de gre aboue is mysse enfourraed bothe of vveddyng 
of Agnes Forde and [etc.]. 1633 Quarles Embt, lu vl 


MISINTERPEETABLE. 

(1718) 85 She abuses Her mis-Inform’d beholder’s eye, 17^5 
Berkeley Free ihink. in Math. § 6 Wks, 1871 HI. 

I own my.'relf misinformed, and shall gladly be found tni 
mistake. 1815 A. Burn in Mem. iii. (18x6) 121 A weak and 
misinformed con.science. x8gs Times 9 Jan. 4/4 A few of 
the less important ones \viz. statements] were found lobe 
misinformed or misleading. 

Rtisinfo'rmer. 5 -] = Misinfokmast. 

1635 in Lismore Papers Ser. n. (1889) lil- 222 Those 
malicious raisinformers whose., lyes turned my sincesinto.. 
a confused load of greife. 1637-50 Row HisL A'/r.&i Wodrow 
Soc.) 525 That all incendiaries, and misinformers of the 
subjects anent his Majestic, .be punished. xZ^ Columkui 
(Ohio) Disp. 17 Jan., Your informer, or rather misinformer. 
Misinstru'ct, v. [Mis-i i.J irans. T<) 
instruct amiss. 

*547-^4 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.\ 147 When they 
haue beene .. misinstructed .. by a fawning and fleering 
flatterer. 1597 Hooker EccL Pol, v. xlix. § 3 Let vs not 
thinke that our Sauiour did mi.sinstruct bis disciple.s. 1843 
Blackw. Ma^. LI v . 31 He subsides into the mere singing- 
master, to mifainstruct the rising generation. 

Misinstru'ction. [Mis - 1 4.] Erroneous 
instruction. 

16^ Milton Apol. Smect. Wks. 1851 IIT. 299 Correcting 
by the clearnes.se of their owne judgement the errors of their 
mis-instruction. 1664 H. MoREyiN/’frf. Idolatry^. 116 By 
reason of the blinde Mis-instruciionsof their Church. 1839 
Spirit Metrop. Conserv. Press (1840) 11, 157 The oflicial 
project, for the mis-instruction of our poorer countrymen. 
1854 H, Rogers Ess. (1874) II. i. 59 Bent and perverted by 
. .early misinstruction. 1898 Daily News 26 Alay 4/7 The 
Eton Greek Grammar,.wa.s one of the worst ever compiled 
for the delusion and misinstrucilon of youth. 

Misinte*lligence. Mis-i 4 + Intelli- 
gence, prob. after F. mdsinielligence^ 

1 . Misunderstanding between two parties ; dis- 
agreement, discord. Now rare or Obs. , 

1639 Drumm. of Hawth. Sp.for Edin. Wks. (1711) 216 
Whatever those mis-intelligences have been, which might 
have estranged . . us from your majesty. 1654*66 Earl 
Orrery Parthen, (1676) 645 Her heart and face were in 
perfect mis-inlelligence. x’jb^’Kixcvx.KX^X'c. Mosheim's Ecd, 
Hist, xvif. ii. I. i. § 21 (1768) IV. 323 There had subsisted 
. .an, almost, uninterrupted misintelligence between the 
French monarchs and the Roman pontiffs 

2 . Misunderstanding of the meaning of some- 
thing; wrong impression as to facts. 

*779 H. Walpole Let. to Rev, W. Cole 28 Jan-, I showed 
one or two of them [sc. some tales] to a person .. who may 
have mentioned them, and occasioned Mr. Lprtbs mis- 
intelligence, [iSiSToDD, Mismtelllgence...2. Misinforma- 
tion ; false accounts.] 1822 Shelley Sel, Leif, (1883) 192 
Their stupid misintelligence of the deep wisdom, and 
harmony of the author. 

3 . Lack of intelligence or sagacity, rare. 

18.18 TaiPs Mag. XV. 703 [tr. Fr.] There reigns In our 
stables a rudenes^ a misintelligence, which does not allow 
our undertaking the neces>ary operations for taming these 
animals. 1876 Lowell Lett. (1894) II. 196 No doubt the 
government is bound to protect the misintelligence of the 
blacks, but surely not at the expense of the intelligence of 
the men of our own blood. 

Misinte'Uigible, a. rare-^. [Mls-l 6.] 
Capnble of being wrongly understood. 

1847-8 De Quincey ProfestantismVl)^^. 1858 VIII. 89 It 
is not even intelligible, and, what is worse still, sure to be 
misinielligible, 

i* SSisinte’iidi z'. Obs. [Mis-^i.] irans. To 
intend, purpose, or direct wrongfully. 

1592 Kyd Sol. Sf Pers. i. iv. 127 Cut short what malice 
Fortune misintends. 1598 Dickenson Greene in Cone. (1S78) 
111 Such recreations not misintended, hinder melancholy. 

t Misinte'zxded, ppL a. Obs. [Mis-l 3.] 
Maliciously aimed. 

*594 Spenser Amoretti xvi, The Damzell broke his mis* 
intended dart. 

t SEisinte'nding, vbl. sb. Obs. In 5 mysen- 
tendyng. [app. f. Mis-i 3 +■ Intend 2/.+ -ing*, 
but the meaning ‘ tend, care for’ is not recorded for 
Intend or F. entendre^ ? W^ant of care, inattention. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans cviijb, The leest mysdyelyng and 
mysentendyng sleth [hir]. 

Htisinte'ntion. [M1S-I4-] Wrong 

intention. 

1626 Bp. YlfiLi. Contempl., O. T’. xx. 74 The act is no other 
then vybat the infinite iustice of God would iusily works 
by their mis-intentlons. 

Udisinte rpret, [Mis-ii. d.Y.vidsinter* 
priter.'\ Irans. To interpret erroneously or in an 
incorrect sense ; to give a wrong interpretation to. 
occas. absol. Also MisintoTpreting vbl. sb. 

1589 Reg. Privy Council Scot, Ser. i. IV. 427 The motioyn 
of my voyage., wilbe diverslie skansit upoun, the miMn* 
terpreiingquhairof may tend, .to my grite dLhonnour. 1593 
Shaks. Ric/i. //, m. i zS Neers to the Kin^ in blood, and 
neere in loue. Till you did make him mis-interpreie me. 
164s Milton 7V/rN<;4. 83 That all misinterpreting, and occa- 
sion of fraud, or death may be remov’d. x6^i_ Hobbes 
Leviath, 11, xxvii. 153 False Teachers, that .. mis-inlerpret 
the Law of Nature.- 1711 SiEELEi^rr/. No. 80 p i All their 
Words and Actions were misinierpielcd by each other. 
1821-2 Shellev Chas.f. hi. 54 Mark too. my lord, that this 
expression strikes His Maje>ty, if I misinterpret not. x88o 
McCarthy Ozun Times xxxii. III. 63 They entirely mis- 
interpreted the significance of the stories, 

Misiute'rpretable, <2* [Mis-i6.] Capable 
of misinterpretation; liable to be misinterpreted. 

1604 Supplic. Masse Priests S 14 The letter of Scripture 
(mis-interpretabltt by every' contentious spiriie). 1684 E. S. 
Anszu. H. More's Expos. A^oc. 169 How mis-inie^retable 
the Bible is., is too notoriously known. 1828 Carlyle 



MISHTTERPEETATION. 

jMisc. Ess.i IVerner (1840) I. no The two most sliowy, 
heterogeneous, and misinterpretable writers of his day. 

Misinter^reta'tioii. [Mis-i 4. Cf. F. 
mhinterpritation^ Erroneous interpretation. 

1576 Lichfield Gild Ord. (E.E.T.S.> 32 liy the abvsynge, 
mysinterpretacion or mystabinge of these ordynaunces. 1624 
Donne Strut. (1640) ii. 17 S. Alatthew .. sayes in a word, 
which can admit of no mis*mterpretation 'I'hat that was 
fulfilled which Esay had said.^ 2684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 
111. 13 We are oblig’d to free it from those false glosses or 
misdnterpretaiions, that, .make it wholly ineffectual. 17x1 
Steele Spect. No. 4 ?• 2 One would think a silent Man., 
should be very little liable to misinterpretations. 1874 
Carpenter Aleut. Phys. 1. iv. (1879) 168 A far more frequent 
cause of false perceptions, however, lies in the misitiCerprcta- 
tion of real Sense-impressions. 1896 Althutfs Syst. Med. 
I. 2n The histological misinterpretations it contains are so 
numerous [etc.]. 

Misinte'rpretei*. [Mis-i 5.] One who 
misinterprets. 

1599 Nashe Lentcu Siuffe (Grosart) V, 293 The 
lawyers and selfe-conceited misinterpreter.s, 1643 Milton 
Divorce Introd., Wks. 1851 IV. 12 He is no better than a 
Pharise. . wliom as a misinterpreier of Christ I openly protest 
against. 1661 Bovle Style 0 / Script. 227 His solid defence 
of divers of its truths against its misinterpreters. 1823 
Coleridge Aids Refi, (1848) I. 246 To present each article 
in its true Scriptural purity, by exposure of the caricatures 
of misinterpreters. 

UXisjoi'n, ’<). [Mis-l I.] trans. To join or 
connect wrongly, inappropriately, or unsuitably; 
spec, in Law uf. Misjoinder). 

1540 ..4^/32 Hetu VllLc. 30 Y* issues haue ben inisioyned. 
Ihid.i Mysjoyning of ihissue. 1667 Milton F. L.. v. hi 
Oft in her absence mimic Fanste wakes To imitate her [jc. 
Nature]; but misjoyning shapes, Wilde work produces oft. 
1687 Dryden Hind «V P. ii. 140 Luther, more mistaking 
what he read, Misjoins the sacred Body with the Bread. 
1790 Seutpronia 1 1 1. 61 It misjoins nor thoughts, nor words, 
nor deeds. 1857 [see next]. 

Misjoi-nder. Law. [Mis-l 4.] Improper 
joinder of parties in an action or of causes of 
action in a suit. 

x8s* Act IS 4- 16 Viet c. 76 § 35 In case it shall appear 
at the Trial of any Action that there has been a Misjoinder 
of Plaintiffs. 1857 Kerr Blcukstoue's Comm. III. xx. 324 
In actions of tort the plaintiff may always remedy a mis- 
joinder of defendants, by entering a nolle prosequL as to 
the defendant mi>joined. 1883 [see Joinder b]. 
IVtisjxi'dge, 11. [Mis-l i.] irans. To judge 
wrongly ; to judge ill of ; to have false opinions of. 

Z533 MORS Debelt. Salem x. Wks. 952/2 And therefore no 
more mysse iudge any manne. 1633 Earl Manch. Al 
Afondo (1636) 171 If you know the goodnesse of a mans 
life, misjudge him not by any strangenesse of his death, 
f *779 Johnson L. P.^ Waller (1868) 109 That Clarendon 
might misjudge the motive of his retirement is the more 
pr^able. xSqx E. Peacock jV, Brendon II. 3 How you 
misjudge us women ! 

b. absol, or intr. To err in judging ; to form 
wrong opinions of, 

1562 Act s Eliz. c. ^ § 23 And because no maner of person 
shall misjudge of thintent of this E<tatute. 1678 Dryden 
AllforLovew, Wks. 1701 II. 70 You misfudge: You see 
through Love, and that deludes^your sight. 2725 Pope 
Odyss. IV. 38 Too long, misjudging, have 1 thought thee 
wise. x868 Browning A’/«^ 4; Bh. x. 1467 Have we mis- 
judged here, over-armed our knight? 

So Misju’dged ppl. a.j Misjudging vbl, sb, and 
ppl. a. (hence Dlisju’dgingfly adv."). 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (\V. de W. 1531) 64 Suspicyon or mis- 
iudgynge of that thynge that is vneertayne. 1398 AIarston 
Sco. Villanie 11. vi. 199 Hence thou mi>iudging Censor, 
1643 Milton Divorce (1645) A2 b. Let me arreed him, not 
to be the foreman of any misjudg’d opinion, unle^sse his 
resolutions be firmly seated. 1677 Gilpin DemouoL HI. 
ii. 20 All kind of distresses are obnoxious to the worst of 
inisjudglngs from malevolent minds. 1788 Charlotte 
Smith Emmeline (1816) IV. 3r4 Did he not wish to see 
his misjudging father? 1836^ Dickens Sk. Bos, Scenes xi, 
His graceful demeanour, ‘iiin, as some misjudging persons 
have..‘cofisidered it. 1838 Lvtton Leila iii. i, ‘1 did not 
read that face misjudgingly,’ thought the queen. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. 1 . 133 The misjudging friends of 
liberty. 

Misju-dgement, -ju-dgment. [Mis- 1 4.] 
Wrong, mistaken, or perverted judgement. 

1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 93 Misludgement is 
whan of a lyght suspycyon . . we iudge our neyghbour to 
speke, thynke.'or do y‘ thynge that is mortall synne. 1633 
Bp. Hall Hard Texts, N. T. sS7 To runne so far into the 
mis-judgement of their mindes. 1796 Pecce Anonym. (1809) 
368 They cannot carry off a mlsjudgment, or a rash saying, 
with the. .indifference of a younger person. 2873 Spencer 
Stud. SocioL ix. U877) 207 The bias thus causing misjudg- 
ments in cases where it is checked by direct perception, 
causes greater misjudgments where direct perception can- 
not check it. 

Misju*dger. [Mis-I 5.] One who misjudges. 
.zBjfP. }. FvRmvALi^DeoPold S/taks.ln\.xo^.p.\xxxVf For 
all mlsjudgment and crime comes deatli to the misjudger. 

.11 Miskal (nii-skal). Forms: 6 met-, mitical, 
•gal, 7 medical, mesticall, meticalle, mettegal, 
miticale, miscolle, S muscal, 9 met-, 

mUch-,mitli-, miskal,-kel,-caU,mitkul. [Arab. 
Jlflia 'mipqdl (locally niisqdl, viiiqdl)^ t ^paqala 
to weigh. The 1 7th cent, forms in Eng. come mostly 
through Sp. mitical, Pg. matical, metical.^ 

1 . An Arabian measure of weight, equivalent to 
24 carats or about 1^- dirhems ; the corresponding 
English weight is given variously for different 
countries at from 71 to 74 grains Troy. 
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, *555 Eden Decades (1885) 263, xL Fanans and a quarter, 
is one Mitigal : And .vi. Mitigales and a halfe, make one 
vnee. 1613 PuBCHAS Pilgrimage vi. vii. (1614J 687 Euery 
Mittigall being a Duckat of Gold, and a third part. 1687 
A. Lovell tr. TkevenoPs Trav. i. 67 'i'he Medical is a 
Drachm and a half. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. India P. 406 
'I beir lowest Weight is a AILcolle;.. whereof 6 make an 
Ounce. 2733 Haswav Trav, (27621 I. v. Ixiv. 293 The 
muscal through all Persia is the same.. 6 dunk 2 musical 
6 muscals i dram, 2836 Lane Alod. E^’pt II, 372 The 
cheera't (or carat),.. as above mentioned, is the 24th part of 
a mitcka'l. ^ 2S84 J. Payne tooz Nights IX. S3 Make it not 
large, a miihcal in weight and no more. x886 Yule & 
Burnell H obsoH'.yobson Suppl., Rliscall, Arabian 
weight, originally that of the Roman aureus and the gold 
dinar ; about 73 grs. 290a Encycl, Brit. XXXI. 627/2 The 
unit of weight [in Persia] is the miskal (72 grains), Subdivided 
into 24 nakhods (2*96 grainsw 
2 Jn Morocco, a money of account. 

269S Motteux tr. St.-OlotPs Morocco 145 The Meticalle 
or Ducat for the generality is nothing real, but such a 
manner of countii.g as by Francs or Livre.s in France. 2845 
G. C. Renouaku in Encycl. Metrofi. XXII. 285/1 (art. 
Morocco), 1 Mtthkal, or ducat, (an imaginary coln)=io 
waklyahs - 32. ^d. Ibid, marg., hliskel. 

t Miskee'p, Ohs, [Mis-li.] traits. "Xo 
keep, guaid, or observe badly or wrongly. 

23 . . Evcuig. Nicod. 915 in ./I rchiv Stud. nen. Sp>r. LII 1. 408 
We sail noght trow, .pe knyghtes |>at him myskeped has Sen 
he in graue was layd. c 241a Hoccleve Dc Reg, Princ. 2302 
If it be wrong dlspendid ormys-kepi. 2530 Palscr. 638/1 
The besCe thyng in the worlde, if it be myskept, wyll marre 
in processe of tyme. a 2628 Sylvester Du Bartas, Alem. 
Afort. 17. 1.YXV, (1621) 1033 jMLers mis-keep, and Prodigals 
mis*spend them, [a 2^9 Dkumm. of Hawth. Cypress Grove 
Wks. (1711) 120 Prodigals mlspend them, wretches miskeep 
them.) 

t Xiiskee’ping, vbl. sb, Ob$, [Mis-l 3.] Im- 
proper or faulty keeping, observance, etc. 

c *375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvL 'Baptista) 817 Gif h* dekine 
eschapit thru miskepyngoresubtilue. 1387-^T.UsK lest. 
Love in. v. (Skeat) 1. 42 To IcftC hL love by miskeping, 
thorowe his owiie doing. 1457-8 Anc. Cal. Rec. Dtibiin 
(xSSg) 1. 298 Becawys of har myskepyng of bar saydswyne. 
2496 Dives ^ Pauper (W. de W.) l xxi 36/2 Cause of 
bodely sekenc'.se is.. by myskepynge of ihe childe in the 
youthe. 2340 Act 32 Hen. VI U, c. 48 Al . . wastes imbesse- 
tinges miskeapinges. .of the sayd artilleries, 
tlffiisken, sb. Obs, Also -kin. [?Dim. of 
MDu. mcese, Du titmouse.] A titmouse. 

2583 HiGiNs yuuius* Nomenelator^li Parus. .alitmouse, 
misken. 1616 Siirfu & Markh. Country Farm 729 The 
^liskin is more subiect vnto the gowt than any bird that is. 
Misken (mtske'ii), zt. Sc, and ttoriit. dial, [L 
lMis -1 1, 7 + Ken v.\ prob. after ON. miskenna 
not to recognize (a person).] 

1 . trails. Not to know ; to be ignorant of. 

c 237s Ec, Leg, Saints vU. {Jacobus AtinoPi 210 Lord, 
remyt J;is gilt ham lo^ for Jrai myskene quhat Jjai do. 2513 
Douglas /Eneis \, viii. 226 Quha knawts nocht the lynaige of 
Enee ? Or quha mUkenms Troye, that i^-all cietie ? 2332 
Abp. Hamilton C/i/xc^. (1884)48 Miskenningthe rychteous- 
nes of God. a 2333 Weddiruubnb Ball. Prayis IVemen 3 
(Bann. MS. 691), The veriiie and trewth thay do mi^ken, 
Thruch thair oudurat obstinatioun; 2829 Bhockett N. C, 
Gloss., Misken, to be ignorant of. 

2 . To have wrong ideas about; to misunderstand, 

c 2373 Sc. Leg. Saints iii. {Andrew) 355 I’u miskennis, 

and saweris nocht he thinge be god will haf in thoebt. 
233S Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 250 The warld, thame self, 
and God for to misken. 2660 Dickson IVritings (1845) 

1. 25 The impenitent ,. miskens both God and him«ielf. | 
2737 J. WiLLisoN AJfi.AlatPs Companion vu. vii. (1744) 203 ! 
How ready am I lo misken and m.'stake him, when he 
changethhis Dispensations toward me ! s'^^Cwnbld. Gloss., 
Alisken, to form a misiaken idea with legard to a person. 

absol. C2375 Sc. Leg. Saints \\u{yacobus Alinory 174 
For nerhand all he puple now myskennand trowis in Ihesu, 
c 1470 H enry Wallace x. 459 Throuch thi falsheid thin awn 
wyt has myskend. 

b. reji. To have false ideas about oneself, one^s 
position, etc. 

2436 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 6 He miskend 
himself and forfeit quha hod gevin him that grete beauiee. 
*57? Saiir. Poems Reform, xlii. 424 That na wayis thay 
ihair selfis misken. 2792 Learmont Poems 266 Ye sair 
misken yoursel’ Or tbans yc wadnae tell me sic a tale. 
2825-80 Jamieson s. v., To misken one’s self, to xssume airs 
which do not belong to one, to forget one’s proper station. 

3 . Not to know ; to fail to recognize, mistake the 
identity of. 

*549 Compl. Scot. vii. 70 Thai vald haue clair myskend it, 
be rasone that it yas .‘-a mekii altrit. 2646 Rutherford 
Z<r//, (1664) II. xJt’iii. 536 Ye shall misken him, & he shall 
appear a new Christ. 163a Loveday tr. Calprenecle's Cleo- 
patra I. 45 He misken'd her not in the lustre of those 
glorious ornaments in which she then shinjd. 2722 Ramsay 
Three Bonnets 11. 24 Wks. 1877 II. 384 Gin that I had nae 
maist miskend ye. 2824 Scott Si. RonatPs xyi. No man 
fell so regularly into the painful dilemma of mistaking, or, 

In Scotiisb phrase, niiskenning, the person he spoke to. 

4 . To refuse to recognize or notice ; to affect 
ignorance of ; to overlook, disregard, disown. 

2308 Dunbar Tua Atariit If^^we«38oQuhenhe..payniit 
me as pako, proudest of fedderis, I him miskennyt, be Crist ; 

& cukkald him maid, 2533 (see Miskenning ppl. a.}. 1353 
Lyndesay Alonarche i9oTharc Predecessouus, Peter and 
Pauli, 'l hat day wyll thame m>‘sken, at all. 13^ A. Ki.hg 
tr. Canisius Catech. 231 b, Nother misken we the tustice of 
God or denyes it. 2637 Rutherford Lett. 11862) I. Ixxxix. 
231 ^Iy Lord miskent all and did bear with my foolish 
jealousies. 1724 in Calderwood Dying Test. (1806) 226 
Misken these new ones, hold you by the old. 2737-50 
Ramsay Se. Prov. xxviiL 8 Poor fowk’s friends soon misken 
them, 28x9 Scott Leg. Montrosexm, Were I you, Ranald, 

I would be for miskenning Sir Duncan. ‘ I 
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‘wit/i clause. 1686 G. Stuart yoco.ser. Disc. 14 I ken 
this County weel eneugh, Miskenn I tell’d ye. 

IVTisken, variant of MiSKl>', dunghill, 
t Miske'nning, OldLaw. [f. Mrs-13 
-hOF. *cinning, vbl. sb. f. c^nnan to make kno^vn, 
declare : see Ken A mistake or variation in 
pleading bt* fore a court. Also, a fine exacted for this. 

Found in several alleged charters of Eadweard, but these 
are either forged or modernized in the i2ih c. 

22.. Chartcref Eadvjeardxn Earle Chariers^^o And icc 
an heom eft alswa dat hi habben Sarto sace and socne, toll 
and team, infangeiieScf and flemenesfermS, griSbriche and 
hamsocne, forestal and miskenninge, 2224-28^<^<rf Henrici 
xxil in Liebermaiin Geseize I. 561 Sepe eiiam ex inscicia 
pJacitanciumcau.se transeunt in ius aliorum: exaggeracione 
rerum . . iranseunt etiam in mLlocutione — miskenninge. 
?223t Charter Hen. I, ibid. I. 525 Et ampUus non sit mis- 
kenninga in husienge neque in folkesmole neque in aliis 
placiiis infra ciuiiaiem. 2236 Charter 0/ Stephen in Stubb> 
Sel, Charters 11895) 121 Omnes exacliones et iiijustitias et 
mescheningas, sive per vicecomites vel per alio.-, quo-slibet 
male inductay, (undtius exstirpo. c zz$a Gloss. Law Terms 
in RcL Ant. I. 33 Miskenninge, Afespris par oi, u de fet. 
2267 in Lib. de Antig. Leg. (1846) 104 Quod non occa- 
sionentur propter miskennlnga in suis loquelis, videlicet, si 
bene non omnino narraverint. X387TREViSA//Arf<'«(Rolls) 

11. 95 ]\Iiskenynge, chaunginge of speche in court. 2607 
Cowell Interpr. 2638 Phillips, Miskenning [2706 or Aii^- 
kottning\ 

Miske’nniug, fpl. a. Sc. [Mis-l 2.] Mis- 
. undeistanding, ignorant; neglectful, forgetful. 

*533 Bellenden Livy v. xx. (S. “T. S.) II. 226 To h-'»me j?At 
ar nocht mjskemiand na gude dedis suld be reniembnc 
jn reproche. 2533 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 25 Wilful 
ignorant and mibki.nnand men, 

(mi’skin). Also misken- Variant 
(mainly s, w. midland dial.) of Mjxen. 

2602 [Bp. W. Barlow] Defence 8 A very heapeand misken 
of shamelesse vntruethes. a 2603 Order bk. Worcester in 
j Nichols Progr. Q. Elis. I. 533 Every person having any 
I donghills or myskyns. 2633 Fletcher & Shirley Nt. 
JValkcrwwsiS Would you mehow my young pretty Mistress 
In such a misken? 2636 W, D. tr. Comeuius’ Gate Lat. 
Utii. 139 Our home-bred ones turn over miskens, and refuse 
things flung out, 2789 W. KIarshall Glouc. I. 330 Aliskin, 
the common term fur a dunghill; or a heap of comport. 
2896 Warw. Gloss., Aliskin, a compost piL 
attrib. 2665 S, Harward Treat. Propag. Plants in 
Alarkham Way to Get Wealth iii, iv. 203 Good rank mould, 
tempered with shoit muck and misken water. 
tlffi’Skin-. Obs. rare~'^, [?Diin. of MDu. 
vitise, a. OF. muse (mod, F. imisctle^ comemusc) 
bagpipe.] (See quots.) 

*593 Drayton Eci, ii. 5 Now would I tune my Miskins on 
this Greene [marg. A little Bagpipe}. i6j8 Phillips, Alls- 
kin, told word) aiittle Bagpipe. 

Miskin, variant of Misken sb, 
t Miskin-fro. Obs — ° [f. MDu. mesken, mcis- 
kijn C « inod.Du. meisje) dim, otmeidyonag woman 
-h Frow j^.J a maidservant. 

*633 CoTCR., Meschine, a wench, maid seruanC, mlskin fro. 
t lliliski’ssiug, Obs. rare— \ [M1S-I3.] 
Improper kissing. 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 219 Let no myskissynge 
have prise of joure bol?e lyvyiige [orig. Ccnvictus vesftvs 
non xnneant oscuia conchce], 

IVEisknows v. [M/s-i i and 7. In early use 
largely Sc.; cf. Misken.] 

1 1 - inlr, ? To have an evil conscience. Obs. 

<12300 Cursor AT. 17314 Me think 3e haf to me misknawen 
of l?ai prophetz hat je gart hang. 

1 2 . trails. Not to know or be aware of ; to be 
ignorant of. Also with clause as obj. Obs. 

C237S ^c.Leg.Stiintsiiu{Andrciv) 902 pe bischope l>an. 
as Innocent, pat misknew^ al hyr entent, 2523 Douglas 
eEneis vi. xl 57 Misknawing quhat this ment. 2553 Ar.p. 
Hamilton \title). The Catechisme;..ane..InstrucLiuun..in 
materis of our Catholik Faith, .wbilk na gud Christin mau 
. . suld misknaw. 1560 Rolland Cr/. Venus 1 . 62 That I was 
thair thay did misknaiv. 2581 In CViM. V ractates (^.T.S.) 
Z2Z Gif ye haue red the antiqultle, ye can not misknau this, 
•fb. in pa. pple, misknown = unknown {to), 

2558 Kennedy Compend. Tract, in {Vodrow Soc Afisc. 
(1844) 159 Because it wes evir misknawin to the Kirk of 
Goi 2363-3 Peg.^ Privy Council Scot. I. 230 Quhill: 
anicle,. suld not haif bene misknawin to ihe said Thomas. 
2633 Lithcow Trav. vh. 328 Our way we Know, and yet 
vnknowne to other. And whiles misknowne to vs, 

3 , To know badly ; to have a wrong idea of; to 
misapprehend, misunderstand. Also absol, 

*535 Stewart Scot. II. 5 Than tha mi-knaw God 
and Fortoun so far, Na wounder is suppols tha get the war. 
2643 Bp. Hall Rem, Discontents loS If therefore we mis- 
know, the fault is in the mean, through which we doe im- 
perfectly discover them, a 1663 C. Harvey Sch. of Heart 
xxir. iii, Some things thou knowest not, mls-knowe.st others. 
2832 Carlyle Sart. Res. i. iii. Great men are too often un- 
known, or whal is wor.s^ misknown. 2865 Ruskin .Sriawt’ 

162 What she half-knows, or mis-knows. 2870 J. C. Mokison 
Gibbon 26 It would be greatly to misknovv Giul)on to suppose 
that his studies were restricted to the learned languages. 

13 . reJl. = Misken 2b. Chiefl> .Sr. "tubs. 

*530 Palscr. 638/1 Wnan a man mj-sknoweth bym selfe it 

is a daungerouse ihyng for hym- 2563 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot, I. 270 The greit honour we did unto inamc ..maid 
thame to mi.^knaw thame selffis. *617 J.^ \ Let. la Bacons 
Wks. 11830) XII, 329 You were afraid that the height of his 
fortune might make him mNknow hiraselfi 

4 . Not to recognize (a person) ; = Misken v. 3. 

■ C 2373 Sc. Leg. Saints xxv. {yulian) 317 & twa lyand [he] 
has persawyt, hat be mysknew. fore ware hyd. r 1480 
Henryson Mor. Fab. 48 Knew ibou not well 1 was both 
Lord and King Of beasies all! Yes (quod the Mouse)-! 
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knaw. But I mi^knew because yee lay so, law. ^1500 
SicUiStne 102 Seeyng that he mysknewe the place for cau.se 
of the new toune & toure. 1570 iiatir, Focm 5 Reform, x. 19 
Na word he said, quhairthrow 1 did misknaw him, Because 
in sic ane siait 1 neuer saw him. *840 Carlyle Heroes iv. 
(i 858>27S Why should we misknow one another, fight not 
against the enemy, but against ourselves, from mere differ* 
eiice of uniform? 

5 . To reUise to recognize or notice; —Miskeni'.4. 
1483 Caxtos Caio i vj, To thende that thou be not 
reputed for unkynde proude or mbknowyng the.,seruyse 
which they haue done to the. 1533 Bellenden Livyv. xx. 
(S. T. S,) II. 215 As Ignorant or mysknawing sic thingis as 
semys to my estate [orig. mese condieionis oblitmn^. 1573 
Satir. Poems Reform, xxxiit. 255 Thay ^ sa riche, that thay 
do vs misknaw. 1375 Feston Gold. Epht. (1582) 75 In their 
prospcrliic they misknow vs. ^ 163* Lmicow Trav, v. 212 
J 4 e priuaiely wronged me, which 1 misknew, as vnwilling. . 
to be too forward to seeke a redresse. 1633 Bi‘. Hall Occas. 
Medit. (1851* III We misknow our, parents: not acknow- 
ledging any friend, but the tailor that brings us a fine coat. 

absol. 1558 Kennedy Compend, Tract, in Jf^odrow Soc. 
J/rre. (1844) 126 He that misknawis shalbe misknawin. 

So Misknowing ppl, fl., ignorant. 

<rx374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. pr. viii. (1868)61 Forlune..euere 
mysknowynge of hir self (L. sui semper i^Jiaram], 

t Mislmo'wring, Ohs. [Mis- 1 3, 7.] 

1 . Ignorance. 

CT374 Chaucer Boeth. ni. met. xi. (i868) xoi Alle the 
dyrknesseof his mysknowynge. c syj^Sc.Lcg. xxiii. 

{pa Skperis) 43 As he trewyt be mysknawine, Jiat let hyme 
wyt na suthtfast thing. 1530 Palscr. 245/2 Alysknowyng, • 
descognoissance. ' 

2 . Wrong or spurious knowledge. 

1623 Bp. W.K\xGreai Imposior^V^. (1625' 503 The vnder- 
standing of man is euery way deceitfull in ouerknowing, 
mis-knowing, dissembling. 

3 . .Used for: Miskenninc. 

1384 in Arnolde C/tron, (i502)Cjb/2 That in the cite in 
noo plee be mis knowing. 

Misknowledge, [Mis- i 4, 7.] 

4 * 1 . Failure to recognize or acknowledge. Obs, 
rtiS33 Lo. Berners Gold. BJt. Af, Aure/.{i$s^ 6 i Mmvijb, 
The mysknowlage that thou makevt to me. 1549 Cornet. 
Scot. iii. 27 'J'ppuneis vs for the mysknaulage ofhismagotie. 
2 . Spurious knowledge; misunderstanding. 

1579 Fenton Cuicciard, (i6i8) 219 Their men at armes, by 
negligence and'misknowledge had charged their owne foot- 
men. 1633 A. Wilson fas. /, 18 Le^t men might presume 
further upon the misknowledg of my meaning to trouble this 
Parliament, 1679 G. R. tr. Boaistiiau's Theat. World 11. 
38 If there be so much misery. .U was joined to man since 
IS mis-knowledge of God. *x866 Carlyle Remin. (x88i) I. 

7 The dismal perception that this sham of knowledge had 
een flat mUknowledge. X89X Aihemetim 26 Dec. 862/3 
Mr. Wagner's misknowledge extends to other than philo- 
logical matters. 

t Misknowledge, si. Sc. Ohs. [Mis-i 7.] 
trans. To refuse to acknowledge. 

x^o Reg. Privy Council Scot, (1884) VI. 85 (Ogilvy hadl 
steirit [up the complainer's tenants .. to] misknawlege him 
[and to withhold from him his maills and duttesl. 

Misky (.mi'skij, a. Now dial, (see Eug. Dial. 
Diet) Misty. 

1680 Kirkman Eng. Rogue iv. viii, ro8 Having a brave 
opportunity to drink.. I swallowed so much, .that my eyes 
were miskie. 

Mislai'd, ///. a. See Mislay r,. 2. 

_X78i _Cowper Let. to f. Newton Wks. 18^7 XV. X09 In 
the mislaid letters I took notice of certain disagreeable' 
doubts you had expressed. 

Mislaird, variant of Misleared, 

Mislane, obs. form of Maslin 2 . 
tMislanndre. Ohs. [Alteration ofi//j/(iH«(/,-^, 
DiscLANnER: see Mis- Ig.] Scandal, disgrace. 

1331 in Archxologia (1882) XLVII. 60 Redresse of the 
said myslaundre. 

Mislay (misU-i-'), ti. [Mis-i r. Cf. Du. mis- 
leggen, ON. misleggjal\ 

1 . trans. To lay, place, or set wrongly; to mis- 
place ; to err in placing (a thing'). Now rare. 

1402 P ol. P oeins (RolUi 1 1 . 97 For Alrede his clerke wrote 
Ills reson, that thou mysse layst, and dokkist it as the likist. 
X39* Sylvester Du Barias i. i. 417 You have niis-cast in 
your Atiihmeticfc, Mis laid your Counters. x6ox Bp. W. 
Barlow Lerm. Paules Crosse 35 Fire if mislayed or abused, 
bumeth the house, a 1631 Donne 6 .SVrw. (1634)11. 34, T have 
notmiblayed my foundation; my foundation is Christ. <2x636 
Wises Lorefs .\upp. (1677) 286 Upon this ground wrongly 
mislaid and mistaken, a 1704 Locke Coud. Und. Introd. 

§ 4 Wks. 1714 III. 394, I am apt to think the Fault is 
generally mislaid upon Nature. 

t b. fig. 

1671 Crowne yuliana ni. 35 Oh heavens ! her grief mis- 
layes her noble reason. 

2 . To lay (a thing) by accident in a place where 
it cannot readily be found. • 

1614 WoTTON in Reliq. (1672) 436, I have tl know not how) 
mislayed the Character which I left you, therefore I pray 
send me . . a Copy. X726-3I Waldron Descr, Isle of Man 
(i86s* 28 If anything happens to be mislaid, and found again, 
in some place where it was not expected. 1765 Foote Com- 
missary I. (1782) II Be sure you don't mislay the pearl neck- 
lace. 1823 Scott yrnt. 5 Dec., 1 cannot conceive what pos- 
sesses me., lo mislay papers. 1832 ftiRs. Carlyle 11 . 
202, I am certain it is not mislaid . . I have se.TTched too 
thoroughly, 

4 * 3 . To allege incorrectly. (Cf.LAYz/.lzbc.) Obs. 
*396 Bacon Alax. Com. Law (1630) 21 The yeare must 
be allcdged in fact, for it may be mislaid by the plaiiuiffe, 
and therefore the defendants.. must alledge it precisely. 

Hence Mislaying vbh sb. Also IhUslayer. 
ii6i2 Bacon Ess.^ ym/rV/r/. (Arb.) 45o.Tlic mislaier of a 


Meerestone Is too blame! . 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. i. ix. 
82 The casualty of their mis-laying dglh not; alter their pro- 
priety: they are still bis that Io.st them. 1898 Bp. AIoule 
Coiossian Stud. viiL 166 'I his little document has lately 
after a long mislaying, been in my use again. 

TWi-ct lft ; see Mistle, Mizzle. 

Mislead (mislrd), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. mis- 
led. [OE. Mts/iedan ^ MLG., MDu., Du. 
Iciden^ OHG. misseleiien (G. missUiten)^ Sw. miss- 
ledUy Da. misledei see Mis - 1 i + Lead z/i] 

1 , trans. To lead astray in action or conduct; 
to lead intq.error; to cause to err. 

CX0X5 iELFRtc Past. Ep. xlvi. in Thorpe Laws (1840) 11 . 
384 Gif he. .ieorniaii ncle, ac mtsimt his hyrmen, m300 
Cursor A/i 2S264 Mi spussed wyfc i haue misledd bath in 
burdyng and in bedde. 1422 tr. Secrcla Secret.^ Priv. 
Priv. 142 He.dothe many thyngis . . wherof Some bylh 
damagid, Some byth myslade. 1394 T. B, La Primaud, 
Pr. Acad, 11. 255 When the affection of the heart, .is misled 
and deceined by humane reason. 1603 Florio Alontaigne 
I. xix, Let not pleasure so much mislead or tran.sport us, 
that we . . forget, how many waies, our joyes, . . be subject 
unto death. 1671 Wilton P, R. i. 226 The erring Soul Not 
wilfully mis-doing, but unware Misled. 1736 Butler 

I. iv. Wks. 1874 I. 78 Men are milled by external circum- 
stances of lempiation. 1781 Cowpek Retirem.ziS The roving 
eye mi.sleads the careless heart. 18x4 Scott Ld. of Islesxw. 
V, Though by ambition far misled, Thou art a noble knight. 
1856 Sir B. Bkodie Psychol. Inn. I. iii. 98 Juries have .. 
been misled by the refinements ot medical witnesses. 

absol. 1623 Bacon Ess., Friendship (Arb.) 179 Scattered 
Counsels . . wilt rather distract, and ^IisIeade, then Settle, 
and Direct. 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 309 What can they 
teach, and not mislead? j86x H. Law Beacons of Bible, 
Lantech \Q Patience, the gentle guide to penitence, misleads 
to hard indifference. 

b. refi. To misbehave, misconduct oneself. 

rx374 Chaucer Troylus tv. 48 The folk &f Troye hem- 
selven so mistedden, That with the worse at night homward 
tliey fledden. X390 Gower Conf. III. 236 How ihei for love 
heniself mistede. 

t e. ? To adduce wrongly. Obs. 

1634 Gataker Disc. APot. 80 Manie Papists have misled 
Scripture in their .. labouring to prov the single life of the 
Priests to be of Divine Command. 

4 * 2 . To mismanage. Obs, 

X390 Gower Cotf III. 141 And his astat. .In such manere 
forto lede, That he his houshold ne mlslede. 1494 Fauyan 
Chron. vil. 502 To. .make serche of certayne thynges than 
myslad and euyll gyded within the realme. 

3 . In physical sense {or fig .) : To lead or guide 
in the wrong direction. 

*575 Fenton Gold. Epist. 11582) t6 Others supposing 
theniselues to be misse-led and ^one astray, are notwith- 
standing in the high way to their felicltie. 1590 Shaks. 
Alids. N. ii. i. 39 Are you not hee, That . . misleade night- 
wanderers? Cowley Davidds 1. Wks, 1710 I, 309 

An .Angel whose .. Might Put by the Weapon, and mis-led 
it right. 1667 Milton P, L. ix. 640 A Flame Which .. 
Misleads ih’ amaz'd Ni^ht-wanderer from his way. 1837 
Lvtton E, Afaltrav. 5 The lights have rather misled me. 
Hence Mislea’dable a,, capable of being misled. 

^ 1836 For. Q. Rev. XVII, 122 This last most misleadable, 
if not most leadable, age. 

Mislea'dec. [M1S-I5.] One who or some- 
thing which misleads or causes people to err; also, 
j-one who misrules or misgoverns (quot. 1390). 

1390 Gower Conf. 1 , 261 Thou Bonefas, thou proude clerk, 
Misledere of the Papacie. 1379 Tomson Calvin's Serm. 
Tim.q’}j,l 7 ,^ A great number. .which. .were misleaders, & 
loued to disguise matters. 1306 Shaks. i Hen. IF, 11. iv. 
S08 That villanous abhominabfe mis-Ieader of Youth, Fal- 
siaffe, x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, ix, xi. (1623) 679 To de- 
Uuer the Realme from the misleaders of the King. X703 
Rowe Ulysses v. Wks. 1747 I. 410 Thou rash Misleader of 
this giddy Crowd. 1753 Richardson Grandison III. L 3 
Delicacy, too, h often a misleader. 1833 Mill Hiss. D/ser. 
(1859) II, 546 That Cleon, and men of bis stamp. .were by 
no means the worst misleaders of the Athenian people. 1B68 

J. Doran Saints Sinners II. 83 He denounced both song 
and music as misleaders. 

Mislea'ding, 3.] The action 

of the verb Mislead; 4 * misconduct. 

a 1300 Cursor AI. Foie behalding, misleding o late. 
1480 Caxton Descr, Brit. 22 Scottesandplctes by misleding 
of Maximus the tyraunt pursiewed Briiayne. 2397 Pilgr. 
Parnass. v. (1886) 23 Nere let the pilgrims to this laurell 
moiinle Fainte, or retire.. Through the misleading ofsome 
amorous boye.^ 1643M1LTON CoMrA Wks. 2851 IV, 348 
Which may in time bring in round fees to the Licencer, and 
wretched mis-ieading to the. People. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. II. 408 To other persons perhaps they might prove 
misleadinss, stumbling-blocks. 1884 Law Rep, 27 Chanc. 
Div. 630 There has not been any misleading. 

Mislea'ding, ///. a. [Mis-l 2.] That leads 
asti ay or causes to err. 

1638 Junius Paint, Ancients lo Such a mis-leading laby- 
rinth of confused, .precepts, 1649 Milton Eikon. B2, [A 
blindness) more gross or more misleading. 1834 DeQuincey 
Autob. Sk. Wks. 1854 II. 237 Natives as well as strangers. 
have fallen victims., to the misleading and confounding 
effects of deep mists. 1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel (1876) 487 
It would then have been simply misle.ading, to have used 
these words at all. 1878 Jevons Primer Pol. Eton. 47 , 1 
have heard it said that land is capital, intelligence is capital, 
and so forth. These are all misleading expressions. 

Hence lUislea’dingly adv., Iklislea'din^zisss. 

2862 T, A, Trollope Lent, yourneyx. a The period of the, 
somewhat misleadingly so called, renaissame. z88i Con- 
temp. Rev. May 828 The niisleadingness of the uiierances 
of disease and grief, 

nVCislea.*!?, v. Obs, exc. dial. , [OE. mislxran ; 
see M18-I I and Lere v.'\ trans. To misteach ; to 
mislead, misguide; to lead astray. 
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I ciooo i^LFRic Saints' Lives v. 119 pa ongunnon heora 
I ma:;as mycclum be-hreowsian pxt hi a:fre l?a martyras mis 
Imran woldon. ^ C2a75 Lay. 43x2 Ac Brenne hafde luLer 
men pat hine mislerede. c 2303 in E. E. P. (1862) 57 Er he 
ischryue were pe dcuel was wcl jurne about him to misler** 
1878 Cumbld. Gloss., Alisdeer't, led astray. 

So t Mislea’rinff vbl. sb., bad training. 

13.. Settyn Sag.'ilN.) 1392 For mi sones mislering.Ye 
schulle habbe evil ending ! 

Sllisleared (misU-rd), a. Sc. and twrih. dial 
I Also -leert, -laird, [f. Mis-l 2 + leared, Lered 
I ppl. a.] Unmannerly, ill-bred ; not knowing what 
is due to oneself or one's position in society, 

1692 Sc. Presbyt. Eloq. (1738) 140 I’ll not be greedy, nor 
misleard. xqZS Har'st Rig Iviii. (1794) 21 The Embrugh 
wives them a* exceed For sad misleard ill words indeed! 
1808 Stacg Bridewain vi. Poems 4 Some gat sac mislear'd 
wi’ drink. 1820 Scott Alonast, iv, What made you, ye mis- 
leard loons . . come yon gate into the ha’, roaring like bulls- 
egs. to frighten the leddy? ^2832 Henderson Prov. 30 The 
deil's greedy, but you’re mislear’d. 2897 Crockett Lads 
Lave X, 202, ‘I could get on aheap faster!' cried the mis- 
, leared lassie, her impudence rising instantly. 

MisleaTn, ». [Mis-l I.] tram. To leara 
badly or incorrectly. 

1678 yng. Alan's Call. 149 Things once mislearned are 
exceeding hardly unlearnt. ^2872 Kuskin ForsClav.iAx. 
26, I learned nothing from it, and the public mislearned 
much, 1900 Pilot 23 June, Those who had mislearned the 
lesson which they had sought to teach them. 

t MisleaTned, ///• a. Ohs. [Mis-i 2.] a. 
Ill-laught, badly trained ; .SV. = Misleareu. b. 
Perversely learned. 

2632 Rutherford Lett. (2664) 11. xii. 4^9 Like a tarrow. 
ing & mislearned childe. 2637 Ibid. 1. ci. 201^ I would be 
rich, but dare not be mislearned and seek more in that kinde. 
2642 T. Lechford Plaits Dealing 85 Master Robert 
Parker .. who .. wrote that mislearned De Politca 

Ecctesiaslica. 2649 Bp Hall Cart'j Cc>;«r. Addit, i. (1654) 
384 A mis-learned Advocate. 

t Mislea’rning, vbl, sb. Obs. [Mis - 1 7.] 
Want of learning. 

2382 WvcLiF Ecclus. iv. 30 And of lesing of thi myslem- 
yng (Vulg. de utendacio inerttdieiotns\ be ihouconfoundid. 

Misle’d, ppl. a. [pa, pple. of Mislead v.] 
Let! astray; misguided; fill-conducted. 

a 1300 Cursor Al. 27735 Lates mislcdd, lightness o rage. 
2594 Kyd Cornelia in. 39 Esops mysled (Country swainc, 
T hat fownd a Serpent pyning in the snow, 26x4 Riai 
Honestie of this Age * 1844) former misled life. 2634 

Milton Comus 200 To §ivc due light To the misled and 
lonely Travailer, 27x2 m zotk Rep. Hist. AtSS. Comm. 
App. v. 214 To take pltty...on his mislead people. xSzS 
E. Irving Babylon II, 3B4 Poor misled men, who are them- 
selves ignorant of the spirit that driveih them. 

liffisleaen, obs, form of Maslin 2, Mistletoe. 
f HCtislee’fxil, a, Obs. rare"^^. [f. Mislevej^. 
+ -FUL,] Unbelieving. 

2382 WvcLiF Ecclus. 2. 36 Be thou not rebel, and mys lee- 
ful [Vulg. incredulus\ to the dred of the Lord, 
Misleen, -len» obs. forms of Mistletoe. 
Mislen : see Maslin K 
lUCislest (misle'st), v. [Alteration of Molest 
by substitution of Mis-^ 9 for the first syllable.] 
ti'ans. To molest, injure. 

c 2573 Durham Depos, (Surtees) 259 Wlielher the said. 
Rosse, Mathew Ogle, or Toppinge dyd then draw any 
wepon or luislest them sells. 2847 Halliwell, Alislest,\a 
molest. Far, dial, [See Eng. Dial. Diet.] 2863 in Robson 
Batds of Tyne 81 Ther’ sha'nit yen biv tongue or pen, Mis- 
list wor toon or trade. 

Iffisletoa, -toi^e; see Mistletoe. 
f misle'vei Obs. [f. Mis-I 4 + Leve j/l] 
Misbelief. 

c 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 73 pe mannes shrifte pe [jurh lus 
misleue herber^eS pe fule gost on his heorte. 23.. 4 * 

Allit. P. B. 1230 Hade pe fader, .neuer trespast to him in 
teche of luysseleue. 

f misle’ve, Obs. [f. Mis-i i, 7 + Levez/.j 
T o believe wrongly; to misbelieve; to <lisbelicve. 

CX20O Trin, Coll. Horn. 137 His fader l.badde dumb ben 
si 5 e he pe engel mislefde. a 2223 Ancr. R. 68 pe treovve is 
misleued, c 2230 Gen. ^ Ex, 3906 Dat folc mtsleuede oor- 
on, c 233^0 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 2336 A teiiiple 
..pat whilom pe folk mys-lyuande Worschiped per-inne 
Maumetry. c 2373 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxix. [Cosmelt Dainy’ 
anc) 367 hlyslewand set pat it wes he. 14.. in Tundales 
Fis. {1843) 82 Nay, sayde the sole, thou mys levesi, I am not 
ho that thou wenest. 

So f Misle'ving vbl. sb. and ppl. a, 

<21300 Cursor Al. 20904 pis ilk simon he yede to rome 
at turn misleuand lede. Ibid. 27431 He will, .his misleuyng 
noght for-sak. <^2330 R. Brunne //•Vxr^(Rolls» 234® 

To holden hem yn mys-Ieuynge. <z 1450 Cov. Afyst. (Shaks. 
Soc.» 43 Ow, what menyht this myslevyng man ? ^ • 

Misley, Mis^eyne, obs. AT. Mizzlv, Maslin-. 
t lyCi'Slicll, a. Obs. [OE. mislic, misse-, mist-, 
inystlic = uS. mislic, OFris., MLG., LG, viisltb, 
MDu. 7 nis{se)-, mesjeViJc (Du. misselijlt), 
missa-, missi-, mis{se)lih (MHG. mis{5e'slich, G. 
misslich'), ? Icel. mislikr (MSw. viislika. Da. tms- 
lig), Goth, inissaleiksx see Mis-I arid -Li'I.] 

1 . Diverse, unlike, various. 

c888 K. /Elfrrd Boeth. xxxiii. § 5 (Sedgefield) Pu 
fyldest ftas eorSan mid misllicum cynrenum 
siSffan aseowe misllicum saede treowa ikwyrta. gjiBhcsn 
Horn. 43 p£et hie heora synna cunnon on rihtlice jeandettan , 
forpon be hie beop topon misllce. a 2222 O. E. Chron. am 
079 (MS, C)- py ilcan geare was ptesewen blodis wo!ccn..tt 
.on misiHce beamas w’ms sehiwod. a 1225 Ano‘. A- 4 



MISLICHE. 

pe inre [rule] is euere illche : pe uttre is misltcbe.^ a 1*40 
IWohuu^e in Cott. Horn. I. 281 Selcu 3 es pat misliche and 
monifald hauen bifallen. 

2. Wandering, (Cf. next 2.) 

a ijoo in Napier O. J 2 .' dosses 98/3695 Errabundis .i. 
uagabtmdiSy muUicum. 

t HSI'slicliey Oh^. Forms : i mis(t)lfce, 
2-4 misliolis, 4 misseliche, -ly, [OE. inis{t)licej 
adv. corresp.' to prec. ; see -ly 2, Cf. MDu. misse-t 
messelike, OHG. misselicho, MHG. inis^seyiche.] 
,1. In various ways; diversely, variously. 
c888 K. jElfred Boetlu xxxvi. § 4 (Sedgefield) 106 Ealle 
men se goode yfele wilniaS 10 cumanne to goode, peah 
hi his misHce wilnien. a xioo E. Chron . an. 1036 (MS. D), 
& his ;^eferan he to-draf; & sume misiice ofsloh.^ eiiijs 
Cott , Horn . 231 Ac pis ^esceod he hadde isett bi-t\veone 
frend and fend pat pan hi come mistlice to berie [etc.]. 
a\ 2 zs Auer. R. 6 Vor pi mot peos riwle chaungen hire 
misliche efter cuch ones manere. 1340-70 1160 

Of menne pat myslych wer murdred iherin. 

2. In various directions ; astray. 

aszooO. E.Chron.^ti. io72(MS. D) Her Ead wine eorl& 
Morkere eorl hlupon ut & misUce ferdon on wuda. c 1x75 
Lamb, Horn. 119 He seal misliche faran on monte gedwil- 
pan. c 1205 Lay. 6270 Fulle seouen ^ere heo misliche foren 
(c 127s hit misferde perej. <;x3xo Cast. Loveg^j (HalliweH), 
I se the myslyche i-gon and un3emed [ Vernon AIS. misdyken 
& al for-3emed, Fr. es^nrez], 

3 . Wrongly. 

a 1250 Owl .J* Ni^ht. 17^3 peos riche men. .pat letep pane 
gode man pat of so fele pmge can S: yeucp rente wel Mis- 
lyche. CX3SO iViil. Falcrnc i<yj But missely marked he is 
way._ Jbui, 711 Crist it for-bede pat ich more of pat matere 
so misseliclte penke ! 

IVIislickeu : see Mislippen. 

'j'lYEislie'i Obs. [Mis-i i.] intr. To lie 
in a wrong position, 

c X386 Chaucer MilleVs T. 461 And eft he routeth, for his 
heed mislay. 

t HiOCisIi'fe. Obs. [Mis-l4.] Wrong living. 
1606 Warner Alb. En^, xv. c. 395 Can lustice sleepe 
where such Mis-Ufe is found? 
t MiS'li'gllt, Obs. [Mis-l i.J irans. To 
lead astray by its light. 

1648 Herrick Hesper.^ The Ni^hLpiece^ to yulia, No 
Will-o’-th'-Wispemis-lightthee; Nor Snake., bite thee. 

SCisli'ke, [f. Mismke v.] 
tl. = Misliking jA. I. Obs. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 0907 pis caste! es o luue and grace 
(988il..WitmisUksalhe neuer belcdd, pe man pat pidcr- 
werd es dedd. 

2 . Want of affection ; dislike (pf)y distaste (Jbr\ 
objection {io). t ^ s^row in mislike of : to be- 
come unpopular with. Now rare. 

<1x569 Kingesmyel Confi, 10. Satan (1^78) 54 As a man 
that swaloweth a most pleasant drinke without any mislike 
of taste, 1587 Fleming Contn. HalinshedWl. 1275/2 He 
grew in mislike of the nobiiitie in continuall prouoktng 
them to anger. 1593 Shaks. ■p Hen. H/, iv. i. 24. 1605 
MarstOn Dutch Courtesan n. i. B 3 b, O let not my secure 
simplicity, breed your mislike. X64S Ussher Body^ Div. 
(1647) 284 When the party withdraweth ilselfe, in mislike, 
or loaihsomness. X845-6 Trench Huls. Led, Ser. i. viu 
1X2 Julian’s mislike of the rising faith. 2885-94 BtHocbS 
Eros 4 Fsyche Feb. xxi, The goddess, whose mislike had 
birth From too great honour paid the bride on earth, 
b. With a and //. 

1557 North Gueuara's Diall Pr. (1619) Pro!, i. p 2 What 
envie doth hee expose himselfe to, and multitude of mis- 
likes, that hath the charge of governing others? x6io Hol- 
land Camden’s Brit. r. 84 Upon a mislike that they tooke 
to him. .they deprive him of nis Empjre. 1620 E. Blount 
Horse Subs, 222 Dispraising will nourish a mislike of such 
things, as deserue commendations. 

* 1 * 3 . Disaffection, disagreement, dissension. Obs, 
a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 11. xxvi. (1590) 2x8 The mislike 
growne among themselues did wel allay the heat against her. 
1590 Act Privy Council (1899) XIX, 300 [This] may breed a 
general m irrnure and mislyke amongst the rest. x6S4 Earl 
Mqnjil tr. Bentivaglh's IVarrs Flanders 75 Greater mis- 
likes arising among the citizens, they came to blows. 
f4:. Wasting or consumption in animals or 
plants ; sickliness, disease. Obs. 

1553 Huloet, s. V. Mislykiu^e, Tabldus, he that is in a 
mislyke. 16x3 Markham Eng. Husbandman i. ti. ill. (1635) 
132 [10 you hnde a certain mislike or consumption in the 
plant. 16x4 — Cheap Husb.^ 92 Of Leannesse, Mislike, 
Scurfe, and Manginesse in Swine. x62z R. Hawkins Voy, 
S. Sea (1847) 40, I never have scene any man to whom they 
have bred mis*ukc, or done hurt with eating much of them. 

f lUCisli’kei n- Obs. rare, [Mis-i 7.J Unlike. 

X570 Levins Manip. 122/40 Mislike, dissimilis. 1597 
A. M. tr. G 7 iillemcaH ^5 Fr. Chir 7 irg. :iiih Small sproules, 
not mislike vnto the feet of the fishe Purpura. 
I$/!Cisli*]ce, V. Now chiefly literary or dial. [OE. 
inislician = OHG., MHG. inisselichhiy ON. viis- 
Ukai see Mis-i z and Like 
1 . trails. To be displeasing to ; to displease, 
offend. Orig. const, dative (foccas. in ME. with /a). 

C897 K. jElfred Gregory's Past. C. xxi. 158 Donne eow 
misHciaS 3 a medtrymnessa pe ge on o 3 rum monnum gesioS. 
c 1000 <Ei.rRic E.vod, xxi. 8 Gif heo misUcaS pam hlaforde, 
forlste his* cizoo Ormin 18287, & tiss ma53 pe full inn- 
warrdli3 ^lissHkenn. c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 1728 Do sa3 laban 
fiat iacob M.gat Michil, and him mislikede fiat, c 1330 R. 
Brunke Chron, C1810) 173 , 1 tvowe pe Sarazins our comyng 
misUkes. 138. Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 395 If it mys- 
like to pis pope. 1413 Pilgr. Sozule (Caxton 1483) lu. viii. 
55 To be wroken vppon tho that aught hauemysliked them. 
*S 73 Tusser Husb. *1878) 63 The daie of S. Stephen old 
fathers did vse ; if that doe mislike thee some other daie 
chuse. 1585-7 T. Rogers 39 Art. vi. (1625) 32 Against 
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them which.. deface and put out such texts as mislike them. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. HI. iv. 275 Because the Gods 
arc wise, and thriftless deed Midikcs them. 1874 Pusf.y 
Lent. Serut. 56 If thou thinkest that thou..maycst take 
what thou ]lkest,and leave what mblikes thee. ' 

absol. <2x350 Ouil 4 344 For harpe & pipe Sc 

foweles song^ Mislikep if hit is to long. 1603 Drayton 
Heroic, Ep. iv. [1619) 34 That pleaseth well, and This as 
much mislikes. 

+ b. To be out of harmony with. Obs. 

Perhaps a distinct word f. Like <z. or Like v?- 
e 1470 Henry IVattace xu 1261 Bot a fyr brand in his for- 
held he bayr, And than him. thocht it myslikyt all the lawe 
[ed. 1570 And yat hint thocht mj'slyktt all the laif]. 

+ 2. intr. To be displeased; in ME. also, to be 
troubled or uneasy (cf. Misliking t/bl, sb. II. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor hf. 2513 Abram was pen ful mislikand Quen 
he herd pan o pis typand. C1330 R. Brvnsb Chron. IVace 
(Rolls) 2417 Now gyimes Leyr to myslyke. c 1400 Ywaine 
4 Gavj. S34 And knyghts and swiers war ful fayne, Mys- 
liked none bot syr Ywayne. c 1^5 Faire Eut 111. 832 The 
repair of those gentlemen to your house hath given me 
great occasion to mislike. 1592 Warner Alb. Eng. Viii. 
xlji. 183 First they mislike, yeat at the length for lucar were 
mislead, xtfar Burton Atiat A/el. r. ii. iv. iii, (X651) 147 
When theintrals were opened, and anoysome savourolfended 
her nose, she much misliked. 1643 Milton Apol. Smect. 24 
They made sport, and I laught, they mispronounc’t and 
I mLsilk't. 

•p b. To be displeased with or < 7 ^ ; to dis- 
approve of. Obs. 

CI 5 SS Harpsfield Dxi.*<wrtf Hen. K/// (Camden) 58 Who 
..would most highly misUke of this divorce. 1S77HANMF-R 
Aue. Ecel. H/st. (2663) 234 It was not because we misliked 
with that form of faith. 1578 Roydon in T. P[roctor] 
Gorgious Gallery A ij b, [He] scofte at this, and did mislike 
at that, a 1591 H. Smith Serm. (1637) 410 Lest Agrippa 
should goe back and mislike with his boldness and say no. 

+ c. with clause or inf. Obs. 

*539. Cromwell in Mernman 4 1x902) II. 17S, 

I mislike that thambassadour sayeth he shal not retourne. 
a 1586 Sidney Arcadia tt, (2629) 175 Misllktng much such 
violence should bee olTred .. to men of our ranke. x6x8 
Dalton Countr. yust. Ixix. (1630) 168 If the party shall 
mislike to be. .bound to the peace. <2x656 Hales Gold. 
Rem. (i 638 ) 397 They misliked that any such Form should 
be forced upon them. 

3. trails. To be displeased or offended at; to 
disapprove of; to dislike. 

15x3 More in Grafton Chroiu (1568) II. 778 That he much 
mLljdced these tvvo seuerall counsayles, 1547-8 C?r<fr<r 0/ 
Comuivniom Wee would not haiie our subiectes, so muche 
to mislike ouc iudgment. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. fV, 1. i. 140 
*Tis not my speeches that you do mtsHke : But ’Its my 
presence that doth trouble ye. x6ix Bible Trans. Pre/.f xi 
If we, .doe etideuour to make that better which they left so 
good ; no man, we are sure, bath cause to mislike vs. <z 1634 
Chapman Alfhousns Plays 1873 III, 210 If she mislike the 
kiss I’l take it off agen with such an other. ^ 1733 De Foe 
Relig. Conrtsh. 1. i. (1840) 9 She cannot mislike him. 18x5 
Mau. Edgeworth Love 4 ’Lave it. ii, That daughter will . . 
choose the very man her father mislikes. 1878 Gladstone 
Glean. <1879)1. 208 They mistrust and mislike the centralisa- 
tion of power. 

iyansf. 1577 B, Googe HercsbaeKs liusb. 11. (1586) 95 It 
misUketh not a moist grauell ground. 

't•4. To take sinful pleasure in (something). rare-'K 
cx3oa in O. E. If out. 1 . 305 Ich babbe..Misi!iket swoie 
smelles. ^ 

+ 5. intr. To grow sickly or unhealthy ; to waste 
away. (Cf. Like 4 .) Obs. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 5x5 Yf that the fruyte myslike 
and from hem falle. 1553 Huloet, Mislyken in the bodye 
tabe laborare. i6ox Holland Pliny II. xx. xi, If a 
man perceive that the fish.. do mislike and grow' sickly. 
2606 — Sueton. 21 j The tree, .did mislike and die. 

Hence Misliked ppl. a., offended. 

1641 Smectymnous AttsTv. i. (1653) 3 Misliked Persons? 
and why not offending persons? 1680 Baxter Cat/u Com- I 
tuuu. (1684) 23 When 1 excluded his misliked sense, 

Misli*^eness. rare. [Mis-i 4 .] 

’p 1. A distorted shape. Obs. 

C1440 Eng. Conq, Irel. 131/25 (Rawl. MS.) That thynge 
that was in myse-lyckenys \Dubl. MS. that was forshape). 

2. B.ad portraiture. 

1832 SnuTHEY Ep. A. Cutuiinfham Poet. Wks. 1838 III. 
308 This countenance, such as it is. So oft by rascally mis- 
likeness wrong'd. 

SXxsli'ker. [f. Misukb v. 4 * -Eiii.] One 
who mislikes, dislikes, or hates. 

1565 CoorER Thesaurus s.v. Attertere, Auerst/s a vero.. 
a misliker of the truth. x6i8 in Farr . 9 , P. Tas. I (1848) 292 
Those That were mbllkers of this woman’s deed. x866 
W. R. Alger Solit. Nat. 4 Man iv. 269 His mislikers con. 
sidered him as ‘ a growling old bear *, 

MisIrMngy vbl. sb. [Mis-i 3 .] 
fl. The opposite of pleasure; discomfort, un- 
easiness ; unhappiness, trouble. Obs. 

<z X335 Auer. R. 180 Vttre uondunge is hwarof cumefi 
Hkunge ofier misiikunge, wifiuten o^er %vi 3 innen. 1340 
HAMPOLEPr. Cousc. 8319 pat na mare grevance salle )fo\i 
fele, Ne na mare payne have, ne myslykyng. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce |ii. 516 Grctyng Cummys to men for mysliking. 1470 
Gol, 4 Gav), 877 Na mysliking haue in hart, nor haue ye 
na dout. 1496 Dives 4 Pauper (W. de W.) t. xliii. 84/2 
Somtyme dremes come. .of myslykynge that man hath 
whan he is wakyng. <2x568 hsCHMX Seholem. i, (Am) 47 
What soeuer I [jc. Lady Jane Grey) do cIs, but learning, is 
ful of grief, trouble, feare, and whole misltking vnto me. 
a x6oo T. Tymmk Silver Watck-betl L (X630) xo The Peacock 
. .with great misliking, vaileth his top-gallant, & seemeth to 
sorrow. , ^ 

t 2. Displeasure ; indignation. Obs. 

«x3oo E. B. PsallerXxxviu 49 He seat in bam wreth of 
his mis-likyngc [L. indignaiwnem\. 1587 Reg. Privy 
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Council Scot. Stv. i. IV. 209 To his Hienes mislykeing and 
miscontenlment. 1593 Stow Ann. 287 Going forth with 
the Bishop, til they came to Windsore, he entred the Castle, 
to the great misliking of the Bishoppe. 

3. Dislike {of ) ; aversion. 

a 1568 Ascham Scholem. 11. (Arb.) 147 This mislikyng of 
Ryming, beginneth not now of any newfangle singularitie. 
1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Ceretn. 1. be. 33 Their wish im- 
porteth a . . misliking of all Fesiivall dayes besides the Lords 
day. 1638 Sidney's Arcadia 11. 19^ Particular mens likings 
and mislikings [edl. 1590, 1629 disUkingsl. X709 Strvpe 
Ann. Ref. I. xl. 409 Yet her Majesty inwardly to the Secre- 
tary, and other her Counslllors, shewed much Misliking. 
1866 Howells Venetian Life xi. 146 His own Hitle learning 
has made him mistrust his natural likings and misUklngs. 
1891 Tablet 7 Feb. 2iol‘be prevalent misliking of dogmatic 
and traditional conclusions. 

f 4 . Mutual disaffection, dissension. Obs. 

2564 in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 1. II. 197 Whether you 
understande there be anye suche mislikinge betwene them 
or not. 1589 Cooper Admon 155 By defaming and slander- 
ing, he hringeth the parties in hatred and misliking. 
f 6 . - Mislike 4 , Obs. 

X553 Huloet, Mislikynge In the body, tabes, x6ox 
Holland Pliny I. 539 That manner of Blasting or mis- 
liking called Sideratio. Ibid. H. 317 In case of misliking 
when the habit of the body receiueth no benefit by food. 
x6x6 Surfl. Sc Markh. Country Farm 11. liv. 302 They [xc. 
citron trees] fall, .into mislikings and diseases. 

SXisli'Mng, ppl. a. [Mis-l 2.] In senses of 
the verb, f a. Unpleasant, f o. Disaffected, 
to. Sickly. 

14^7 Nobton Ord. AUh, v. in Ashm (1652) 70 Odours 
misliking, as Aloes and Sulphure. 2586 Earl Leycester 
Corr. (Camden) 385 That such a man should carye a mis- 
liking mind. i6ot Holland Pliny I. 504 The blackish, 
misliking, and vnkind herbs growing thereupon. 

Hence Misll’kixigly adv.y with dislike. 
x883 J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool i. xviit, Having pre- 
viously determined to shake his head misUkingly. 

Mialin: see Masuh 2 , Mistleioe. 

3kCi8liDg, obs. form of Mizzi.ing. 

Misli*ppeu, V. Sc, and north, dial. Also mis- 
licken (see Licken). [Mis-1 i.] 

1 . irans. To deceive; to disappoint. 

1553 Burgh Rec. Edin. (1871) 173 Gyf it salhappin the 
saidis seriandis to misHppin or defraude ony pairty m waim- 
yng [etc.]. xsSi-a Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. i. III. 453 
His majestie is liklie to be myslippinnit of wynis in thair 
default. 1683 G. Meriton Yarksh, Dial. 7 If wee’d nut 
come just when we did, Wee’d been mislicken’d out of our 
dinners Pegg. 1775 Watson Hist, Halifax 543 Mislippen'df 
dipppoinied. X807-X0 Tannahill Poems (t846) 30 , 1 naflins 
think bis e’en hae him mislipened. x888 Shejield Gloss. 

2 . To neglect, overlook. 

X58X-3 Reg, Privy Council Scot, Ser. i. Ill, 451 It can not 
be differrit nor myslippinnit. 17.. 7 yic( 7 /«xix/i 6 The yeard- 
ing 0’ my bains Dinna misllppen— O remember me ! 1866 
Gregor Battfsk. Gloss,, Misdippenty neglected. 2^ 
Crockett Raiders iii, In a great job like the making of the 
earth, small points are apt to be misllppened (overlooked). 

3 . To suspect. 

x8i6 Scott Bl, Dwarf iv, X thought It best to slip out 
quietly .. in case she should misHppen something of what 
w-e’re gaun to do. 1871 W. Alexander yohnuy Gibb 343 
Aw sanna begin to niislippen ye noo at the tail o' the day. 
t Il£isli*terate, a- Obs. [M1S-I7.] Unlearned. 
* 53 » Cuysfarde 4 Sygysmonde Lenvoy D ij, Yf ought be 
amys..ln addycyon or sence myslytierate. 

tlttisli’ve, V. Obs. [Mzs-l I. Cf. OHG. 
viissclebSn.\ intr. To live a had life. 
e zooo IElfric Horn. (Th.) I J. 324 Nu bifi mannum sceamu 
hi roislybban sceolon. a 1350 St. Matthew 468 in 
Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (x88i) 137 He teches .. po men hat 
misUfand ware To mend ham self. 1579 Spenser Sheplu 
Ca/. May 87 If he misliue m leudnes and lust, 

Misliv©, variant of Misleve. 
t misli'ved, o. Obs. [f. Mis-l 6 + Life sb. + 
-ED 2 . Cf. Lived a.] Of evil life. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 330 O olde unholsom and mis* 
lyved man. 1566 Drant Horace^ Sat. i. iv. B vij b, If any 
person were mislyude in thefte, or leachers lore. 
BIisli*ver. rare or Obs, [Mis-i 5 .] A person 
of evil life ; an evil liver. 

X436 i?<;/A of Farit. IV. 511/1 Alle maner of myslyvers 
and avowterers. 1528 Tind.ale Obed. Chr. Man 153 Yf 
he sofre hyr to be an whore and a mi-sse ly ver. iS93 Nashe 
Christ's T, 90 b, The dissolulest misUuer that Hues. 1604 
G. Babington Comf Notes Levit. xiii § 5 Alt . . presump- 
tuous misUuers, being most vneleane before God. 1873 B. 
Gregory Holy Catholic Ch. 270 Somany..misbeHcversand 
mislivers are members of the Church. 

IttisU’ving^, Z//V. [Mis-l 3.] Evil living. 

c 2335 in E, E. P. (1862) 119 Ful fresHche riht wol vs affray. 
And blame vs for vr mislyuyng. . 1340 Hamtole Pr. Cousc. 
3773 Parchaunce byfor )>air endyng, yal er amended of bair 
myslyvyng. C14S0 Merita 2 Yef they will repent and for- 
sake their myslyvinge. CX480 Henryson // ijr. /'V*^. Prol. 
i, To repreue the haill misleuing Of man. 1528 Pavncll 
Salc-rne's Regitn, Pref. A Ij b, By our myslyuynge and 
fylthy synne. 2558 Bp. Watson Scv. Sacram. xvn. 108 
The repentaunce that a myslyuynge manne or woman tak«h 
for theyr myslyuynge. 1906 Edin. Rev. July^ xo8 He 
suffered for his sins with his eyes fixed on fresh 

t Misli'ving, ppL Obs. [Mxs -1 2.] Of 
evil/hfe. 

25x9 Horman Vulg. 78 b, A myslyvynge woman. 2550 
Crowley Last Trumpet 731 For where misli’uyng curates- 
be, The people are not good certayne. 1558 [see prec.]. 1624 
Bp. Hall Serm. in Rem. tltks. (1660) x6 The mis*hvmg 

Christian .. crucifies Christ again. 

Misloca'te, v, rare-K [Mis-i 1 .] irans. 

To misplace. 
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i3t5-3o Bentham Offtc. Apt. Maximized, Extract Const. 
Code (iSjoi 13 By nrtijiciatty inislocated, understand con- 
ferred on an individual, other than him by whom the service 

was rendered. 

Misloca-tion. [Mis-l 4;] Misplacing. 

<ix65i Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 203, I am confident 
herein is no mislocation. 1677 Carv Chrouol. ii. i. § i. xx. 
153 I'he Number .. was originally the Transcriber’s slip of 
the Pen ; so likewise the mislocaiion of Aphobise a 1832 
Bentham Deomol. (18341 1. 254 Dirt, .is a sort of mislocation 
of matter in small panicles. *836^ Todd'sCycl. Anat. II. 
318/1 Mislocation of the germ during its growth. 

Slislo'dge, [Mis-l I.] To lodge or 

place in a wiong place ; + to mislay. 

1676 Land. Gaz. No. 1071/4 I^st or mislodged by a 
Messengers mistake . . 6 or 7 bundles of Parchment Court 
Rolls 1824 Bvron De/. Tratisf. ul 146 'Tis an aspiring 
one [fc. a soull, whate’er the. tenement In which it is mis- 
lodged. 1827 Hood Hero <5* Leander xxxvi, Mislodging 
music in her pitiless breast. 

t Misloo'k, [M1S-I4.] Sinful looking. 

1390 Gower Con/. I. 53 Ovide tellethinhis bok Ensample 
touchende of mislok, 

tMisloo k, ®. Obs. [Mis-i I.] 

1 . intr. To sin in looking. 

CX20O O. Eo Horn. I. 305 Ich habbe.. Misloket. 1390 
GoWer Con/ I. 56 That thei wolde Misloke, wher that thei 
ne scholde. Ibid. 57 Of mislokynge how it hath ferd,..now 
hast thou herd. 

' 2 . To look unfavourably on. 

CI4X2 Hoccleve De Reg-Princ. 703 And now I am mys- 
lokyd on & loured. 

3 ^ dia/. (S.e quots.) 

X875-86 W. Somerset Word'hk^ Mislooky to mislay ; to 
miss; to lose temporarily, Mid^Vorksh. Gtoss.^ Mis- 

looky to overlook, neglectively. 

IVtisloTe. Obs. [Mis-i 4.] Evil teaching 
or counsel. 

a logo Liber Sciniill. vii. (i88g) 33 Flsesclicra mislara 
{L.carfialiiims)iggeys)ixone5\. /x 2x00 in O, E.Glosses 

22S/323 Inleeebras, misUara]. c 1200 Trin, Coll. Horn. 29 
Elch pine [of helle] is fremed on {jre fold wise. On is Jje 
defies luihting and mislore. 

tlttislo’se, z/. Obs. [f. Mra-i I Loose 
z;.] Used to render L. dissolvere. 

2382 Wycuf 7 osh.xiv.B My bretheren,. .discoumfortiden 
[u.r. myslosedyn, Vulg. dissolveruut] the herte of the puple. 
t lyiislO'Sed, ppb. a. Obs. In 5 raysloset. 
ff. Mia-i I + Lose v? Cf. OF. meslos blame.] 
Dispraised, blamed. 

c 1440 Gesia Rom. xxxvlL 360 (.\ddiL MS.), Crete men are 
but glusede, and smale men borne downe and my.slovede 
\read mislosede {/or vime)\. CX450 Bk. Curtasye 208 in 
BabeesBk.^ In swete wordls nedder was closet, Dlsseyu- 
aunt euer and mysloset. 

i* Mislo've, v. Obs. [f. Mia-i i + Love r.i] 
intr. To love in a wrong way. 

CX4SO in Pol. Rel.^L. Poems {1903) 134 pat I myslufede, 
1 aske mercy. 

t MislO'vinff, vbl. sb. Obs. [f, Mrs-l 3 + 
Loving vbl. sb.'-^ Dispraise, depreciation, 
a X300 Cursor M. 27683 Missau, and groching alsua Bak- 
blte, mislouing [Cott. Galba sklander and bncbiieing]. 

IDdislVL'ck, sb. Chiefly . 5 V. [Mis -1 4.] Mis- 
fortune. 

x6a3 WoDROF.PHE Mai'row Fr. Tongue 301 It was his 
Mislucke lo marry that wicked Wife. 1647 Hexham, Een 
inislutky a Mishap, or a Misluck. ^x7xx Countrey' Man's 
Let. to Curat 84 But the Misluck is, he did not believe 
himself. 1725 Gentle SheJ/h. u i. (1877) 11.47 Wha 

can help misluck? 

So Mislu'ck V. intr., to meet with misfortune. 

X647 Hexham, to Misluck, to Mishap. x8o8 

Jamieson, 'lo Misluck. lo miscarry, not to prosper. X835 
Cari-yle A/Ac. Ess., Prinzenraxtb IV. 343 They are 
(o ride by two difierent roads towards Bohemia, (haC if one 
misluck, there may still be another to make terms, 

Misly, obs form of Mizzly. 

Misnia'de, pa. pple. and ppl. a. [Mis-1 2.] 
Badly or wrongly made ; f deformed, mis-shapen. 

CX375 Sc. Leg. Saints ix. {Berfholonieus) 217 pe face .. 
wes awful &mysmade. X393 in Ci7//^c/. To/>ogr.{\Z^^) III. 257 
A feynyd charire in oure alle forsaid confefles name mys- 
maad. • X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 154/3 ■A. man whiche was 
greuously mysmade. 1508 Dunbar Flytingu. Keniudie 53 
Mismaid monslour. X640 Bp. Hall F.pisc. ii. xv. 172 His 
mis-made Presbyters. 1856 Mrs. Browning Leigh iir. 
524 Subjoined to limping possibilities Of inismade human 
nature. i88r Fairbairn Stud. Li/e Christ vii. 115 The 
simple Galile.ms were not mismade, only unmade, men. 

niisma'ke, S'. Now .SV. [Mis-ii.] a. irans. 
To make badly, t b. To unmake, depose. Obs. 
C. rejl. To disturb oneself, put oneself out. 

<rx4oo Chron, Fng. Ixxxv. in ArchivStud, neu. Spr. LII. 24 
Beslille, good wy IT, quoth they, thereof mysmake you noghL 
x5oa>2o Dunbar Poems xxviii. 10 That God mismakkis 30 
do amend. 2575 Burgh Ree. Edvu 9 July (1882) 41 That 
we haid spokine off his Graice that we haid maid his Graice 
and we waild mismak him. 26x3 W. Cowper Holy Alphabet 
186 Wee haue mismade our selues, ..and arc not now 
like vnlo that which God created vs. 1825 Jamikson, To 
Mismack, Mismake. i. To shape or form improperly j 
applied to clothes. 2. To trouble, to disturb; as *‘Dlnna 
mismake yoursell for me 2887 Janiiesods Diet. Suppl. s.v.. 
He could threep a lee in your face, an’ no mismak nim. 

+ Misma'king, Obs. [Mis-i 3.] Bad 

compo.-itiun. 

XS3» Cuystarde f( Sygysmonde Lenvoy Dij, And where 
rede is to adde or clles detray Pardon of mysmakingc gladly 
thou bym pray. 


+ Misnia-nage, lA Obs. rare-K [ Mls -1 4.] 
Bad management ; improper administration. 

rt X7 x6/Bf.veuley Virginia (1722) I. | 20 That this Dis- 
appointment proceeded from a Mismanage of Governrnent. 
3KEisiua*iiag69 z/* [Mis-ii.J tratts. tind intr. 
To manage badly or wrongly. Also Misma'naged 
ppl. a., Misma naging vb/. sb. and ppl. a. 

1690 Locke Hunt. Und. iv. xvii. § 4 The Business of 
Assemblies would be in danger to be mismanag’d. 2698 
Collier Immor. Stage fxdgg) 138 The Clergy mismanage 
sometimes, and they must be told of their faults. 2699 
— De/ Short Fieso 68 x\s for his Mismanaging, he must 
account to his Master. 2827 Ja^ Brit. India II. iv. 
ix. 29.^ The good of the community . . so formidably threat- 
ened in their mismanaging hands. 2838 Lytton Alice 89 
A mismanaged estate.^ 2885 Manch. Exanu 21 Feb. 5/3 In 
some respects our foreign policy has been mismanaged. 
Hence Mlsma*uageable a. 

2883 Rusk IN Fors Clav. xc. 162 A kind of girl .. who is 
more or less spoilable and mis-maiiageable. 

Mismanagement. [Mia-i 4] Bad or 
improper management or administration. 

2668 Pepys Diary 13 Nov., The reason he had to suspect 
his mismanagement of his money In Ireland. 2690 Locke 
Govt. It. xix. $ 225 Such Revolutions happen not upon every 
little Mismanagement in publick Affairs. 2711 Pope Temp. 
Fame 456 Old mismanagements, taxations new. x&4S E. 
Hulmes Mozart 82 The mismanagement * of the blessed 
theatrical people, who, . . delay every thing to the last *. 
2878 Lecky Eng. in iZth C. 1 . HI 423 In the English 
service mismanagement and languor were general. 

Misma'nager. [Mis-i 5.] A bad manager.. 
2683 in W. Maitland Hist. Edin. (1753) 1. vi. 104 Mis- 
manadgersandlmbezlersof theCommonC^ood. 27x2 Steele 
Spat. No. 258 P 3, I would fain ask any of the present 
Mismanagers, Why should not Rope-dancers [etc.).. appear 
again on our Stage? 2980 Burke (Econ. Re/orm Wks. HI. 
247 A long and unbroken pedigree of mismanagers. 1862 
Public Opin, 26 J uly ‘ Contents The Mismanagement and 
Mismanagers in the War Department. 2877 Ruskin Fors 
Clav. Vii. 229 He would find .. that the mismanagement 
could be * arrested \ instead of the mismanager. 

SSisma’linered, a. north. [Mia-l 6.] Ill- 
mannered, unmanneily. 

2637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. cvi. 268 Some pining and 
mismannered hunger. 1790 Mrs. Wheeler Westnild.Dial. 
ii82t) 57 Sic like mbmannerd dems t=doingsJ. 2847 
Halliwell, Mismannered, unbecoming. Cumb, 

So t Misma'nners, bad manners. 

1697 Vanbrugh Relapse iv. L (1708) 41, I hope your 
Honour will excuse my Mismanners to whisper before you. 
2820 Hocc Winter Even. T, II. ix. ^2, 1 do .. besectsh yer 
pardoune for nwne grit follye and mismatnners. 

Misma*rk, v. i. Cf. ON. mismarka 

to mark (a sheep) wrongly.] 

1 1 . reji. To make awrongguess. (Cf.MARK v. II.) 
c 1440 VorkMyst.yc/xx.. i23/’<r/«/r...Of htscompany never 
are 1 was kende. pou haste ke mtsmatkid. 

2 . irans. To mark, note, or designate wrongly. 
Also in pa. pple., having wrong markings. 

*S3S More Ansso. Poysoned Bk. v. il Wks. 1x35/1 In a 
side [=page] after misse marked with the noumber of 249, 
which should haue been marked .. 259. 2699 Collier De/, 
Short Ficxo 90 His Objections at Big-Allyances, is some- 
what unfairly transcrib’d, and the Page mismark’d. 2700 
— snd De/. Short Viezo loi Why is Nature thus disguis’d, 
and Quality mismark’d? 2904 Daily Chron. 30 Aug. 8/1 It 
does not matter if the birds are a trifle mismatked. 

Misma*rriage. [Mis - 1 4.] An unsuitable 
marriage. So Iffisnia'rry v. {Jit. and 
2817 Mar, Edgeworth Ormond 42 Hewas never 
the same man, especially since his last inis-marriage. 2892 
Sat. Rev. 2 July 29/2 The absurd words he mismariied, 
2893 Swinburne Stud. Prose ty Poetry *1894) X2t The woes 
. .of any couple accidentally or otherwise mismarried. 

Mismase, obs. form ol Mizmaze. 
Misma'tch, sb. [Mis-l 4.] A bad match. 
1606 Sylvester Du Barlas ii. iv. ir. Argt. 6 Mis-Matebes 
taxt. 2748 Richardson Clarissa IV, 65 See you not . . the 
misrhatch that there is in our minds? x88x Mrs. A. R. Ellis 
Sylvesira II. 168 That mismatch began the mending of 
Philip. 2883 HarpePs Mag. Mar. 538/1 The saucer a mis- 
match. 

Misma'tch, V. [Mis-l i.] irans. To match 
ill, badly, or unsuitably, esp, in mairiage; pass, to 
be ill-matched or ill-mated. Also Mismatched 
ppl a., Misma'tching vbl. sb. 

*599 B* JoNSON Cytithia's Rev. v. x, Cup, I am studying 
how to match them. Mer, How to mis-match them were 
harder. 2633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter il 4 (1865) 288 How 
preposterous and mismatched is an erected countenance 
and a grovelling spirit ! 2638 in Bucclcnch MSS. (Hist. 
MSS. Comm.) I, 282 Here and there a mismatched suit, but 
none coinplelc. ^ 2643 Milton Divorce 28 One example of 
mis-matching with an Infldell. 1678 Drydcn All /or Love 
iv^ Sure that Face Was meant for Honesty, but Heav'n 
mis-match’d it. 2726 Leoni AlbertPs Archil. II. 8/1 If 
the Members be.. not mismatcht-nor unsightly. 1848 J. H. 
Newman Loss fp Gain 73, 1 have heard persons mentioned, 
but, if I tried^ I think I should, in some cases mismatch 
names and opinions. ^2853 Felton Fam. Lett, xliii. (1865) 
317 A mismatched pair of Eleusinian steeds. 2875 Knight 
Diet. Mech. 1426 The belts arc of different lengths, so as to 
mismatch the sections as they are revolved. 

Hence Misma'tchxuent = Mismatch sb. 

2858 Mrs. Gore Heckhtgion III. xiii. 283 The mismatch- 
menis created by those hypocrisies of modern life which [etc.], 
i Misma'ted, and ppl. a, [MlS-1 2.] 
Ill-mated, ill-matched, unsuitably allied. 

*8*S J; Neal Bro, Jonathan III. 382 I'he windows care- 
fully mismaied, no two of a size. 2858 J. G. Holland 
Titcomb's Lett. v. 232 A mistnated match is much worse 
than unmated life. 2859 Tennyson 1275 Not all mis- 


maied with a yawning clown. 2883 Century Mag. XXVI, 
245/1 Several pairs of mismated oars. 

Mismay’, V. Sc. and north, dial. [AlterJition 
of Dismay or Esmay by substitution of the prefix 
Mis-l 9. For the sense cf. Mismake v. c.] trans. 
To trouble, disturb, ‘upset’; chiefly reJl. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15265 Mismai yow noght, mi brejjcr 
dere, Qual-sum yee her or se. 2438 Bk. Alex. Grt. (Banna- 
tyne Cl.) 21 We na wayis sould vs mismay. 2501 Douglas 
Pal. Hon. 1. Ixiij'Than as I mocht with curage all mismai^ 
. . Sair abaisit, beliue 1 thus out braid. 2823-80 Jamieso.n, 
To Mismae, to disturb ; as * She never mismaed her mind 

Alismaze, variant of Mizmaze. 
t Mismea-n, S'. Obs. [Mis-i i.] trans. a. 
To mean or intend wrongly, b. To misinterpret. 

2605 Verstegan Dec , Iniell . 230 Our noi therne name of 
Peg, misinent for Margaret. 2647 Ward Simp . Cobler 61 
Mismeane me not. 

'MKEismea'ning, "vb!. sb. Obs. [Mis-i 3.] 

Wrong intention. 

a 2586 SiDSEV Arcadia iv. (1623) 417 He saw the misfortune 
not the mismeaning of his woike, was like lo bring that 
creature to end. 

t Misiuea’ning, ppl. a. Obs. [Mis-i 2.] 

Wrong-thinking. 

2387-S T. UsK Test . Love ii. ix. (Skeat) L 88 Hcretykes 
and misse.mening people. 

STismea'Sure, [Mis-i i.] trans. To 
measure or estimate incorrectly. 

^ 1742 Young Nt . Th . v. 974 With aim mls-measur’d, and 
impetuous speed. Ibid . ix. 1330 Time, eternity I (*Tis these, 
mis-measur’d, ruin all mankind;. 2852 E. FitzGerald 
Eiiphranor 72 The moralist who worked alone and. .in his 
closet was most apt to mismeasure Humanity. .<xi859 
De Quiscey Brevia iv. in Posth . Wks . (2891)^ 1. 261 What 
motive should that furnish him for mlsmeasuring Nlneveli? 
So Mismea'snrement, wrong measurement. 

2839 Mill Diss . 4* Disc . 1 . 392 note , Thfe habitual mis- 
measurement of the. .value of things. 1900 Mosley Croni' 
•well HI. I. 204 Mismeasureinent of forces. 

IliXisiu.e*tre, v. [Mis-i i.] trans. To spoil 
the metre of. Hence Misme’tring vbl. sb. 

c X374 Chaucer Trovltis v. 1796 So preye I god that noon 
miswryte thee, Ne thee mtsmetre for defaute of tongue. 
2509 Hawes Past. Pleas. (Percy Soc.) 220 Go, little bokcl 
1 praye God the save From misse metryng by wrong im- 
pression. 1513 Douglas xni, concl. 2x7 Take gud 
tent . . Jhe nowder niaggUl nor mismeltr my ryme. 18*9 
Southey Sir T. Morell. 228 note, Whether these verses 
are her own composition, or whether she only remembered, 
and elongated, and mb*metered them 1892 Lounsbury 
Stud, Chaucer 111. vii, 207 No one capable of reading can 
manage to mismetre them. 

+ Misilivndea,/y>/. a. Obs. rarc-.K [Mis -1 
2.] Berverted in mind. 

2509 Barclay ShyP o/Folys (1570) 23 Mad and mlsminded, 
priuate of wisedome. 

Misnio’ve. U.S. [Mis-i 4.] A faulty move 
or step in action. 

1877 'L B. Aldrich Queen 0/ Sheba viii. (1885) 158 He 
had been guilty of a mlsmove in attempting to take her at 
a disadvantage. 2901 Hi Atner. Rev. Feb. 166 It is a dis- 
tress to look on and note the mi^moves, they are so strange 
and so awkward. 

t Il£ismo*iredy Obs. [Mis-if/.] Moved un- 
rhythmically. 

?rti3oo in (jrose, etc, Antiq . Rep . (i8og) IV. 407 How 
may a mysmovede tymere judge a trew instrument f 
t Misna'me, [SI1S-I4.] An abusive name. 
2482 in Eng . Gilds (1870) 3x5 Callenge hym kuaffe, or 
horson, or deffe, or any yoder mysname. 

] 2 ilisna’me, v. [Mis-i 1.] 

1. trans. To call by a wrong name; to name 
wrongly; = Miscall i. Often with compl./ 

*537 tr.Aariwrr’r.S'tfr///. < 5 ^ C<7«rwfl/H?#/Cvij, They be mis- 
named children of lyghte for as moche as they so hate lyghle, 
2603 Knulles^A/. 11638) 244 Oftentimes mis narning 

vnlo them the places they passed by. a 2642 Bp. Moontacu 
Acts 4- Mon. (164?) 145 Though he misname the man, and 
nicknames him Darius Medus. 2722 Steele No. 84 

? 4 By the Force of a Tyrant Custom, which is mis-named 
a Point of Honour, the Duellist kills his Friend. 2774 
Beattie Minstr. 11. xxxvii, In that Elysian age (misnamed 
of gold). 2882 Farrar Early Chr 1 .- 497 If James and 
Joses and Simon were habitually called brothers when they 
were only cousins, il can only be said that they were need- 
lessly and systematically misnamed. 
t 2 . To call by an abusive name ; == Miscall 2. 
CX300 Coventry Corpus Chr. Plays 6/160 ^t>x<»^..Thogh 
thatt I dyd the mys-name, Marce, Mare ! a 1529 Skelton 
Replyc. Wks. 1. 211 Bycause ye her mysnamed, And wolde 
haue her defamed. 01530 Bale /T. yohan (Camden) Ss If 
thu with an hatefull harte Misnamest a kyng. 2632 Sher- 
wood, To misname, improperer. 

So Miana’med ppl. a., wrongly named. 

2839 Hallam Hist. Lit. n. v. § 58 A tone of sadness reigns 
through this misnamed Paradise of Daintiness. 1904 Cou' 
temp. Rev, Aug. 164 The now misnamed Pacific Ocean. 

IViisiia'miiig, vbl. sb. [Mis-i 3.] 

1. The giving of a wrong name to a person or 
a thing; in Law = Misnomer. 

JS39 AcfzT Hen. Vdlt, c. 13 § 16 Misrecilall, misnamins 
or non.recitall. 2399 TiiYNNE/^NA/Mf/z/. (1875/61 Althoughe 
there be no mysnamyngc of the signe ['laurus]. 1653 
Kitchin yurisd. Courts Lcet (ed. 2) 398 Defendant plcad> 
misnaming of himself. 2689 Grant m Brand Ncivcaslle 
(1789) II. 671 The., niisnamcing or not nameing of any 
demise or grant. 

1 2 . Calling by abusive names. Obs. 

2642 Milton Ch. Govt. i. vi. 32 And whom ye could not 
move by sophislicall arguing, them, you ihinke to confute 
by scandalous misnaming. 



MISNIM. 

Udisne, obs. form of Mizen. .| 

f IVCisnriu, v, Obs, [f. Mis- 1 1 + Niii v. Cf. 
OHG. missenemen to err.] a. trans» To mistake, 
"b. intr. To make a mistake ; to err, do wrong. 

a 122$ After, li. 46 5 jf SC;* filuffeS of wordes, o 5 er mis- 
nimeft uers, nimeft ower uenie dun et ter eorSe, .o&er ualleS 
adun al uor muchel misniinunge. a 122$ Ltr^. Kath. 455 5 ef 
Jju ne misiiome onont ure maumez. c 1250 Oen, ff Ex, 3091 
Quad pharaon, *ic haue mis*numen ’. 4:1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810)211 He proued pat pe kyng misnam, & did 
grete trespas. 1340 Aycnb, 83 Ine opre querelcs Ijuanne me 
mysnynip. 

Hencc + Misni’miag’t/^/. : a. error; "b. mis- 
appropiiation, 

«z 1225 [see above]. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10465 5 ^^ 
eni clerc vor^eue out pe king of suich mis niminge. 1340 
Ayaib, 160 po pet . . ine alle pinges habbep discrecion and 
mesure wyp-oute misnimynge. 

]3£iS110me (misn^u*m), V, Only in pa. pple. 
[Back- lormationf. Misnomer.] irans. To misname. 

1804 Eugenia de Acton Tale xuiihont Title II. lox The 
effect of a principle superior to either pride or misnomed 
delicacy. 1822 T. G. Wainewricht Ess, Crit, ti88o) 294 
tioie^ The misnomed Grecian Shepherdesis. 1852 Lytton in 
Blackw. Mag. LXXl. 86/1 This My Navel., \S2& misnomed 
and insulted as *a Continuation of 'The Caxtotis'. 
liXisiiQiner \ misnou'mw), sb. A Iso 5 -noumer, 
7-8 -nosmer. [a. AF., OF. mesnomi^m)ey inf. 
used subsi., f. mes- + nomvier to name:— L. 

ndminare (see Nominate z^.).] 

1 . Law. A mistake in naming a peison or place. 

1455 Ralls a/ Parlt, V. 334/t To allege or plede . . mis- 

noumer. i$'^z Dial, on Laws Eug.i\.xWx\\. 122 tic. pledeth 
misnomer [*/. 1638 misnosmer]. (2x625 Sir H. Finch Zaro 
(1636) 385 The defendant may plead mlsnosmer of himself^ 
or no such towne. 1769 Blackstone Lotum. IV. 328 A plea 
in abatement is principally for a misnosmer, a wrong name, 
or a false addition to the prisoner. 1846 Wc/ 9 4- 10 i 'ict. 
c- 95 § 59 No misnomer or inaccurate description of any 
person or place in any such plaint or summons shall vitiate 
the same. 1882 Act 45 «V 46 yici, c. 50 § 241 No misnomer 
or inaccurate description of any person, body corporate, or 
place. .shall hinder the full operation of this Act. 

2 . gen. The use of a wrong name ; misapplica- 
tion of a term. 

163s Jackson Creed vni. xxvii. 304 The second (diffi- 
culty) pUthelh upon a misnomer of the Prophet, as 
whether that Prophecie .. was utteted or written by 
Zachariah, or . . Jeremiah. i68r HiCKERiNcii.L Sin Man- 
catching Wks. 17 id 1 . 174 The bpiiitof God.. miscalls none, 
and never is guillyof any misnosmer. 1796 Mme. U'Arblav 
Lett, 16 Dec., You would not accuse yourself of a misnomer 
in calling him cherub, 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library 
(1892) 11. vi« 2 o6 a kind of misnomer which classifies all 
Scott's books as novels. 1882 Pebody Eng. youmalism xxL 
The City which, by a misnomer, Is called the Metropolis, 
o. A wrong name or oesignation. 
x6§7 W. Morice Cecna quasi Koivrj Def. vi. 309 The 
Notion of Presbytery (which sure is a misnomer;. 1728 
Morgan Algiers\\. v. 307 To pass by abundance of ^^is• 
nomers he will needs call the Person 1 name Drub-Devil, 
Devil-Driver. z8i8 Bvron Juan 1. cc, M y name of Epic's no 
misnomer. x8gs Driver Introd. Lit. O. T. (1892; 471 note. 
The term * Chaldee | for the Aramaic of either the Bible or 
the Targums is a misnomer. 

IBilIisiiO'SXier, [f. prec.] irans. To mis- 
name. Chiefly in pa. pple. and ppl. a. « Called by 
a name which is a misnomer, misnamed. 

1740 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. Ixi. 404 The misno- 
niered free-gifis which we read of in some kingdoms on 
extraordinary occasions. 1795 \Volcot (P. Pindar) li^ks. 
(1812) III. 435 Whose life (misnomer’d lifej is death, rank 
death. 1848 Fraser's Mag. XXXVIII. 134 Louis, mis- 
nomered le GtatuL 1854 Lady Lytton Behind the Scenes 
I. II. ii. 186 He was beginning sorely to repent the precipi- 
tate step which he misnomered hospitality. 1884 Eders- 
heim Lij^e 0/ Jesus (ed. 2) II. 562 The wretched wiiiicisms 
of what is misnomered common sense. 

t Misno’te, z'. Obs. [f. Mis-i i + Notez;.^] 
irans. To abuse. 

a X225 After. R. 130 Saul, abutetis, s!ue abusio. VorSaul, 
on Ebreuwisch, is mis-notinge an Hnglisch ant te vafse 
ancre mis-noteS ancre nome. 

TVTt n*mb ey , v. [Mis-I i.] irans. To 
number incorrectly. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World y. i. § 8 Which might well 
make it suspected, that the Armies by Sea, before spoken of, 
were misse-numbred. 1774 Gostling Walk Canterb. (1777) 
140 Tile misnumbering the piebendal bouses. 1906 Book- 
man Mar. (Educ. Spppl.) 25 The last twelve pieces are mis- 
numbered, 103-114 instead of 147-158. 

3jSisiitL*rtTire|2'. [Mis-I i.J To train up badly. 
1625 Bp. Hall Contempl., O. T. xix. Elisha cursing chil- 
dren, He would punish the parents mis-nurturing their chil- 
dien . wiih the death of those children. 

i'3iIisiiuTtured,///.ri. ‘S’c. Obs. [Mis-ia.] 
Badly brought up; ill-bred; unmannerly. Hence 
Misnu’rturedness. 

a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot.^ fS.T.S.) II. 84 
It was ane misnuriarines \v.r, misnortourit] dcid and he 
was bot ane knaif that did it. Ibid. 120 The scoittUmeu 
growls nevir misnorturit nor dissobedient to thair gover- 
nouris. 1616 Rollock Lect. xxxv. 343 This homelines will 
not be with misnourturnesse isici and with an 

opinion of paiiiie. 1637 Rutherford Lett, 11664) nnyIL 
62 That which idle on-waiting cannot doe, misnurtured cry. 
ing ami knocking will doe. 

. miso- (maiso, mis^>), before a vowel usually 
mis-, repr. Gr. filao- (pi<T-), combining form of 
the root of to hate, fttaos hatred. The 

compounds formed in Greek with this prefix are of 
the same kind as those with the similar ^lAo-, | 
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Philo-, but, both in Greek and in English, they 
are much less numerous than in the case of the 
latter prefix. The most important adoptions and 
coinages will be found as main words, viz. Mis- 
ANTHEOPV, Misogamy, Misogyny, Misology, 
Misoneism, and the related words; others, chiefly 
nonce-words, follow here. Misobasilist [Gr. 
fti<To 0 aat\€vs], a hater of kings. Dlisoca'paic a. 
[In Bp, Montagus Lat. edition(i6i9)of James I’s 
works A Connterblaste io Tobacco appears as 
Misocapmts '. Gr. /fair^oy smoke], Jiating tobacco 
smuke ; so Misoca'pnist, a hater of tobacco 
smoke. Misoca tholic a., hating what is (Roman) 
Catholic. Lli'soclereiz. feed, Gr. uAfjpos clergy], 
clergy-hating. Miso'cyny [Gr. kw-^ kvojv dog], 
haired of dogs. Slisoga^llic characterized by 
hatred of the French. Misogra’imnatist [Gr. 
ypafinara ‘letters*, pi. of 'ypuftfia letter], a 
haler of letters or learning. Mrso-Hellcne 
[cf. Gr. MTac\\ 7 fv 2 j n liater of the Greeks. 
iai*somath, a hater of mathematics. IHiso- 
mona xchical a.t detesting monarchy. Miso- 
xnu'sist [Gr. povaa learning], a hater of learn- 
ing. MisopSQ'dist [cf. Gr. /imoirmS-, pradnaiy], 
a child-hater. Miso-pa*rson, a hater of parsons. 
Misopa'terist, a hater of the Fathers of the 
Christian Church. Misopogoni'stically adv. [Gr. 
piaortwycuv name of a satire by the emperor Julian : 
■nur^oiv beard], with a hatred of beards. Miso- 
pole^mical a, [cf. Gr. /t»(roiroA.«/tos], war-hating. 
Miso'seopist [Gr. auoTstiv to look at], a hater of 
sights. Miso‘*sopliist [cf. Gr. /itcrdao^o?], a hater 
of wisdom; so Miso*sophy, hatred of wisdom. 
Misothe'ism [cf. Gr. pro’d^for], hatred of God or 
gods ; so Misotbe'ist, MisotbeLstio a, Miso- 
tramo'xxtanism, hatred of what is ‘tramontane *. 
Misotyranny [efi Gr. fxiaoTvpavvos^y hatred of 
tyranny. MPsose&e [Gr, a hater of 

strangers; so Miso'zeuy [Gr. pfirofcwa], hatred 
of strangers, f Misozygenous a., having no 
chemical affinity for oxygen. 

1638 in Bk. Sc, Pnsqnils (1868) 43 Frome . . All monster 
*MibobasilUt& . ■ Almighty God deliver us. 1855 Kingsley 
/F«r:v. viijThat MUocapntc Solomon James I. 1839 
* Joseph Fume ' Paper on Tobacco 70 Offending the nostrils 
of all *mUocapnists with the fumes of his mundungus. 1857 
Ellis & Blackburn Rep, Cases Q. B, Vil. 190 He would 
not have approved of the ‘mtsocatholic opinions, 1655 
Fuller C/i. Hist, iv. 182 King Henry the sixth, acted 
herein by some 'misoclere Couttiers sent this Arch-Bishop 
for a New years-gift, a shred-pte. x8^ Sat. Rev, ?6 Oct. 
450/1 They., seldom express their * misocyny’.. ariicu* 
lately. 1897 Edtu, Rev. July 31 The ^misogallic language 
and policy of Signor Crispi. (zx66z Fuller Worthies, 
SujJolk (1662) m. 68 Wat Tyler. .being a ‘Misogrammaiist 
(if a good Greek word may be given to so Barbarous 
a Rebel). 1868 Viscr. Strancford Selection (1869) I. 
345 A dastardly anti-Christian *miso-Heilene. 1872 De 
hioRCAN Budget 418 The great ‘•misomath of our own day. 
1644 Maxwell Prerag Chr. Kings 158 Our *Miso-mon- 
archicall Statists and Sectaries. 164a Sir E. Dering Sp. 
on Rclig. 116 Our better cause hath gained by this light: 
which doth convince our *Miso-musists. 1895 Pop. Sci. 

Sept. 655 Children, says the ''roisopaedist, are not 
only unfeeling. 1795 G. Wakefield Reply zftd Ft. Paine 
54 For me, who am engaged in this coniroversy with our 
*nu5o parson 1840 G. S. Faber Prim. Doctr. Regen. p. xvii, 
Le'-t it should be eagerly caught up, by some strenuous 
■'Misopaterist, as stultifying the legitimate Piinciple of an 
Appeal to Antiquity 1842 .Mrs. Browning Chr. Poets 
Poems 1890 V. 135 He and Basil.. talked low and ’miso- 
pogonisiically of their fellow-student Julian s bearded boding 
smiles. 1S49 Eastwick Dry Leaves 167 The ^misopolemi- 
cal Cobden. 1873 ix>WELL Lett, (1894) H- in He has 
become a thorough ’‘misoscopisi or hater of sights. 1890 
Eng. Hiustr. Mag, Nov. 130, 1 am a *mysosop>iist! All 
wisdom is vanity, and I hate it I 1820-30 Coleridge in 
Lit. Rtm. (1838) III 33 Schools of psilology. .and ‘'miso- 
Sophy are here out of the question. 1846 Dc Quincey 
Chrisiiauiiy'NV.-s 1859 XII. 251 Hypocrisy, the cringing 
of sycophants, and the credulities of fear, united to conceal 
this ^misotheism. i88x H. Haktshohse C/auce 20th Cent. 
56 'they unite ourselves.. as ‘misotheists, against all that is 
called God. The new 'Misoiheislic Association. 1846 

De Quincey Mackintosh Wks. 1862 XII. 78 Machiavelli's 
fierce *misotramonCanism. 1874 MahaffyA’^w*. htyi Greece 
V. 148 The,.know'n •mLo-lyraniiy of the family. 1883 
ij. Rev. Jan. rgy His fellow ^^I^^oxe^e of a nearer East, 
xdxx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. ix, U623) 614 Our "Misoxenie 
(or hatred to strangers was no new qualitie. i674jos5ELyN 
Two P^oy. 125 Both Men and Women ate guilty of Mis- 
oxenie. 1799 Sir H. Davy in Beddoes ConLib, Phys. 
Med, Knowl. 223 The terms philoxygenous and *misoxy- 
genous must be changed. 

Miso'bse'rvaiice. rare. [Mis-l 4.] Failure 
to observe rules or conditions properly. Also 
t Misobse-rvancy. 

1496 Dives iV Pauper (W. de W.) i. xl. 80/1 Yf they use 
in theyr dooynge ony my-sobseruaunce. 1637 Earl Aionm. 
tr. MaltczzCs Romulus 4 * Tarquin 49 hlisoliservancie 
differs from contempt. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India I. m. 

V. 643 'That as .soon as any misobsei vance was laid hold of 
by the judge, the whole of the preceding operations.. should 
be set aside. 

So xiisobse-rve v.y Misobse*rver. 

1649 Milton Eikon. ix. 87 The .. Covnanleers (For 
so • I call them as misobseivers of the Cov’nant). 1693 
Locke Educ, § 81 If 1 misobserve not, they (re; childrcal 


misowbism:. 

love to be treated as rational Creatures, sooner than 1 $ 
imagin'd. 

Il^)[iso*ccupy. [Mis-^ I.], irans. To occupy 
amiss. Also Miso'ceupied ppl. a. 

*534 More Treat. PassionWks. 1330/2 Hemay..misse 
occupy his eares and heape vp in his hart a donghyl of 
theyr dyuelyshe vanifies. a 1832 Bentham DeoutoL (1834) 
II. ik 113 Unoccupied or misoccupied time, 
luisogamy (muis-, misp-gami). [ad. mod.L. 
misogatni-a, a. Gr. *iilaoyani-a, f. piuoyapot hating 
marriage (Stephanus), f. piuo- Miso- + ydpos mar- 
riage. Cf. F. ?iiisegamie.1 Hatred of marriage. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Misogamie {misogamia\ haling 
of marriage. 18.. Lamb Let. to Caleindge (L.), It is 
misogyny ratherihan misogamy thatheaffects. \%$^Chamb. 
JrnLyWX. 397 Not through any foolish independence of 
mankind, or adventurous misogamy. 

So Miso*8:aniist, a hater of marriage ; Miso- 
g’amic (rnsist?-, mjsi7gae*mik) marriage-hating. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Misagamist. a Marriage- 
baler. 1780 M. ^IADAN 'Thelyphthora II. 89 note, Notwith- 
standing all the bitterness of that gloomy misogamlst 
Jerome, ^ 1877 Mrs. Forrestf.r Mignon I. 34 A cynical old 
misogamisu 1889 Pall Mall G. 7 Jan. 3/2 Any doubt he 
may have ever cherished in his misogamie breast concerning 
woman's creative capacity. 

MiSOgyne (msi’si?-, ini'S<7d3m). rarc—^. [ad. 
Gr. juaoyvvi]% (see MisoGYiiiST). Cf. F, misogyne^ 
A woman-hater. 

1817 Coleridge Lit, (Bohn) 112 The Misogyne, Boc- 
caccio. 

So Misogynic, Misogynons(m3is-, mis^'d^inos) 
adjs., woman-hating. 

182s New Monthly Mag. XV. 247 A cynic misogynlc 
heretic old bachelor. 1859 Meredith R. Feverel xxv) His 
misogynic soul. 4884 Trans, Cumbld. Westmld. Lit. 
Assoc. X 41 A woman has been, by misogynous old bache- 
lors, said to be at the bottom of all mtsebief, 
Iffisogynist (msis-, misp-d^inist). Also 7 
-geuyst. [f Gr. fuaoyvvTjs (f /itoo- Miso -i- yvvij 
woman) r - 1 ST.] A woman-hater. 

1620 Sweinam Arraigned t. ii. A 4 [Mj'sogenos log.) 
Svvetnams name, Will be more terrible in womens eares. 
Then euer yet hlisogenysts hath beene. 1642 Fullf.r Holy 
ft Prof St. I. xii. § 3 Junius, at the first little better then 
a Misogynist, was afterwards so altered from himself, that 
he successively married foure wives. 1748 Kicharosok 
Clarissa (1811) I. 308 That surly old misogynist, as be was 
deemed, Sir Oliver. 1858 Thackeray Virgin, xxxiv. (1878) 
274 ‘Confound all women, 1 say*, muttered the young 
misogynist. 1900 W. L. Courtney Idea of Trayedy 104 
Many critics have called him [sc. Euripides] misogynist, 
and certainly be says very hard things of the female sex. 

Hence Miso'gyaism « Misogvuy; Misogy- 
ni stic, -gyni*stlcal adjs. =« Misogynic. 

1821 Neuf Monthly Mag. I. 88 The sentiment has been 
re-echoed by every mUogynisiic satirist, 1830 H. N. Cole- 
Mi/szCrk. Poets (18^^) 274 Euripides did not indulge his 
supposed misogvnism beyond the taste of his audience. 
1650 J. Brown Horse Subs., Locke ff Sydenham (1858) to 
This misogyni.>tical roslcrucian was brought over to Oxford 
by Boyle. 1876 H. Kiucstsv Grange Carden L 30 Ben Jon- 
son in bis hideous misogynism. x^x Harper's Mag. Jan. 
The mrsogynistic lament that ‘Adam ever lose a rib'. 
Misogyny (msis-, misfi'daini). [ad. mod.L. 
misogyni-a, a. Gr. ydoofonay f. plaoyvurjs i^see Miso- 
gynist). Cr. F. misogytiie.l Hatred of women. 

1656 Blovut Glossogr., Misogynic {misoginia),Lh& hate or 
contempt of women. 1658 Phillips, Misogtny, 18., (see 
MlsocamyJ. 188a H. C. hlERiVALE FaucitofB. I. r.i. 7 He 
. , walked the banks apart, a thing of mhogyny, in a suit of 
ffannel. 

Blisology (mats-, iTiisp'lod 5 i). [ad. Gr fsTao- 
\oyia (corresp. to fiio 6 \oyo^ hating leason) : see 
Miso- and -loot.] Hatred of reason or discussion ; 
also, hatred of learning or knowledge. 

1833 Coleridge Tabled. x6 Feb , Misology, or hatred and 
depreciation of knowledge. 1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. 
(1853) 327 Bruno's scorn sprang from no misology. 1865 
Grote Plato H. xxiii. 155 Tinged with mi^iogy, or the 
hatred of free argumentative discussion. 

So MisoTogist, Misologue (mai'sd-, mi*si>Ipg), 
a hater of reason or discussion. 

x866 M. P, W. Bolton Inquis. Philos. 89 * Let us not', 
replies Socrates, * become misologues, as some persons be- 
come misanthropes*. 187X Jowevt Plato 1. 438 As there 
are misanthropists or haters of men, there are also miso- 
logists or halers of Ideas. .1873 MorlEY Struggle Nat. 
Educ. 66^ What statexmanship is that which . . invests its 
priests with a new function, and entrusts afresh a holy army 
of misologists with the control of national instruction? ^ 

Misomere, obs. form of Midsummeb. 
tMisoa. Obs. — Misy i. 

i( 5 ox Holland Pliny xix. iii. II. 7 Of the excrescence 
name Misy [marg. or, hlisonj. /bid., Mhy [marg. or, 
Mison rather, according to Turneb.]. x6ix Florio, Misi, 
a kinde of excres>;ence of the earth called Misons passing 
sweet in smell and taste. 

Mison, obs. form of Mizen. 

HSisoneism (mois^-, mist^nriz’m). [ad. It. 
misoneisjiio (Lombroso Vuomo dc/tnquenie {iSSg) 

1. 21 ), {. Gr, MTao‘ Miso- -h vi-os New ; see -ism.] 
Hatred of novelty. Hence MisoneTst, a hater of 
novelty; Mlsonei-stic tr., characterized by miso - 

neism. „ 

1886 Pop. Set. Monthly Oct. 782 The fear of the ua- 
known has been named misoneism. .. It is best exem- 
plified in children and savages. 1891 H. Zimmern in 
Blackw. Mag. Feb. 206/2 * What else is it but this that wc 
call misoueistic', continues Lombroso, ‘that prevents the 
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mSPLEAD. 


MISOPINION. 

speedy acceptance ofscieniific improvements ’ ? 1891 Revie^u 
o/Rev. Jan. 83/2 The most thoroughgoing mlsoneist. 

-t Iffisoprnion, Obs. [Mis- 1 4.] An erroneous 
opinion. 

XS 4 S Haynold Byrtk Mankynde 2 Certayne ihynges .. of 
the wfaichebothe men .. and women. ;'haue conccauyd very 
erroniouse and misopinions. 1624 Bp. Hall Trtie Pcace~ 
Milker 102 Every fault is a crime; every mis-opinion 
an heresie. 1640 . — Episc» I. xii. 54 Were there not foule 
inis-oplnions in the Churches of Corinth, Galatia, Thessa- 
ionica, Colosse? 1680 Wallck Div, Medit. 35 Nothing but 
ignorance is the mother of this misopinion. 

Misordavned, /a. ///<!. [Mis-i 2.] fa. Not 
guided or directed. Obs. b. Irregularly ordained. 
So t Misordai ning vbl. sb., misdirection. 

c 1400 My.sordeyninge [see Misordinancu]. 1456 Sir G. 
Have Law Arms (S. T. S.) 291 But hete, but wilfulnes of 
a disordinate lust, ..but favour mysordanyt. 1640 Bp. 
Hall Episc, n. xv. 172 A Nullity pronounced of those his 
misordained. 

!DlIiso*rder, sb. Now rare, [Mis-i 4.] 

1 . = Disorder (in various senses^; absence or 
breach of order; confusion; disorderly conduct, 
misbehaviour. 

c X400 Ser y. Mandevelle <5* Gt. Souden (MS. BodL e, 
^iuseo 160, fob 111 b), They by & selle by craft & gyn, 
Theyr mysorder caw.ses alle mybcheve. 1494 Fabyan Chron , 
11. xlvi. 29 After hym reygned .x.x. Kynges successjjuely .. 
of the whiche . . is no mencyon made eyther for their rude- 
nesse. .or discordaunt meanes, or maners^ the whiche mys- 
ordre Clerkes disdayned to wryte or put in memory, c i«s 
Bi*. West in Ellis Ortg. Lett, Ser. iii. I. 182, 1 have be- 
gonne my Vi.sitacyon in my Cathedral! Churche of Ely, 
wher 1 have ffounde suche Mysorder . . that [etc.]. 25^ 
CocAN Haven Health ccxiv. (1636) 228 It is better to pre* 
serve health by sobriety and temperance, than by surfetand 
misorder, to make the body weake and sickly. 1646 R. 
Baillie Anabaptism (1647) Pref. A, When an Army is once 
.. put in such misorder as it begins to run. ^ 1654 Z. Coice 
Logick 50 The misorder (araffa) in this motion is not from 
the SQul. 1849 H. Miller Footpr, Great, ix. (18741 160 The 
limbs seem to exhibit merely the amount of natural mis* 
anangement and misorder. 

b. An instance of disorder; an ill-ordered pro- 
cedure or state of things. 

1338 Starkey England r. iii. 20 Except we..serch out al 
commyn fautys and general in^sordurys. 2623 Ca.moes 
Rent ', (1636] 263 His Uncles .. with other of that faction, 
who sought to reforme the misorders of., his Counsellour.s. 
a 2656 Hales Gold. Rem. (i688) 96, I will speak of the 
redre.ss of .some misorders very frequent In our Age. 2709 
Stryfb Ann. Ref. xlv. 462 Because he found still the Con- 
tinuance of that his misorder. 2885 Edgar Old Ch. Life 
Scot. V. 234 To report to the Session what scandals and 
misorders existed within the bounds of his charge. 
t 2 . Had or wrong order. In first two quots. 
with reference to the ‘ ordering ’ of clergy. Obs, 

2562 Burn^ngt of Panics Churchy etc. (1563) Oiib, The 
order by whiche cure Byshops and Priestes are made nowe, 
is more agreeing to the . . tradition of Thapostles than that 
misorder wherby the Popish prelates order their clergy. 
2563-83 Foxe a, <5* ilA , 1693/2 Boner. Well Syr, what say 
you to the Sacrament of Orders? Smith. Ye may call it 
the Sacrament of misorders. 2642 R. B, K. Parallel 0/ 
Liturgy with Mass-bk. 87 We follow punctually the mis- 
orders . . we cast the Epistles ever before and the' Gospels 
behind. 

+ MisoTder, z". OiJj-. [Mis-i i.] 

1 . trans. To put into disorder or confusion; to 
confuse, disturb. 

2494 Fabyan Chron, VLCcix.223 The doughterof Canutus 
..by whome many thyng^ were my.sse orderyd, and specy- 
ally by y * subtylytie of this Erie Goodwyn. 2530 Palsgr. 
638/1 Who hath mysordred these thynges syihe I weute. 
I dyd put every thynz in his ryght place. 2555 in Hakluyt 
(1599)262 Thatwnich shall bemisordered by negligence. 
iSmShaks. 2 Z/i’/x. IVy IV. ii. 31 The Time (mis-order’d) doth 
. . Crowd vs, and crush vs, to this monstrous Forme. 

2 . To ill-treat, ill-use. 

1550 CovERDALE Spir. Pevlc xxvlli. 265 ^yhen he was 
mocked, .scourged, .and most cruelly misordered and dealt 
with all. 257s Gamtn. Gurlon v. ii. (Manly), blaster Doctor 
vpon you here complaineth That you and your maides 
shuld him much misorder. 

3 . reji. To misbehave, misconduct oneself; to be 
disorderly or ill-behaved. 

1505 Ref>. Var. Coll. ( Hist. MSS. Comm. 1901) I. 5 If there 
be any of the breiherne . . that messay or do in myssorder- 
ynge hyme selfTe one anenst another. 1572 Act \\Eliz. c. s 
§ 2 Every person or persons, .taken vagrant wandring and 
misordering ihemselve-;. 2588 Hotiingham Rec. IV. 220 For 
mUorderinge hym sslfe in the sarmon time. 2740 Act 23 
Geo. Ilj c. 24 The County, .wheie such Person shall be so 
found begging, or otherwise misordering him or herself. 

t MisoTdered, ///. u. Obs. [Mis-i 2.] 

1 . Of disorderly behaviour; ill-conducted. 

2529 More Dyahge iv. Wks. 274/1 Where were* become 
al good ordre .among men, ifeuerj’mLsordred wretchemyght 
alledge that nis mUchieiious dede was his desteny ? a 15^ 
Ascham Scholem. i. (Arh.l 35 Fewe of them cum to any 
great aige, by reason of their misordered life when they 
were yong. 2605 Play o/Stucley in Simpson Sch. Shaks, 
(1878) 168 Thou lewd misordered villain. 

2 . Disordered, confused, deranged; irregular. 

2538 in Lett, Suppr. Monast. (Camden) 184 A better deade 

for the comen wealth and dew rcformacion of the whole 
myMrdered dyocesse can not be purposed. 2559 Primer in 
Priv. Prayers (1851) xoi No agreement of opinions, but, 
as it were, in a misordered quire, every man .singeth a con- 
trary note. 2632 Gouge God's Arrows 1. § 43 Anger Is mis- 
ordered, when it is unadvisedly', or immeasurably moved. 

Rutherforu Tryal 4* Tri. Faith (1845) 31 Christ must 
oil the wheels of luLS-ordered will. 2794 Mathias /'wx. 
Lit. (179S) 397 This mis-ordcr’d world, these lawless times. 


t Miso-rdering, nbl. sb. ' Obs. [Mis-i 3.] 
a. Mismanagcraenl ; misrule, b. Disturbance, 
c. Misconduct 

2526 PUpr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 6r In ony other euyd 
kepyng of thy syght, or misorderyng of ony other of all thy 
senses. 1535 Act 27 Hetu VlUt c. 18 Mtsorderynge of the 
saide riuer by casting in of dunge. 1625 liv. Mountacu 
App. Cxsnr3 Any misbeing, misordering, inisdemeaning in 
any point. 2643 Prynne Sov. Power Pari, i. (ed. 2) 8 
Who for misordering of his people was deposed by them. , 

tMisoTderly, a, Obs: [Mis-l 6, 7.] Unruly, 
disorderly ; irregular, confused. 

a 2^63 Ascham Scholem. I. (Arb.) 28 Lest his ouermoch 
hearinge of you driue him toseeke some misorderlle shifte. 
Ibid, gi This kinde of misorderlic meter. ai6$6 Hales 
Gold. Rem. i. (1673) 164 Unruly and misorderly affections, 
i66x Plymouth Col, Rec. (1855) III. 213 Misorderly carriages 
tending to disturbance in the towne of Eastham. 

•t Miso*rderly, Obs, [Mis-id, 7.] In a 
disorderly manner. 

a 2557 Dium, Occurr. (Bannatyne Cl.) 36 The Scottis 
without any skaith fled mls-ordourlie. 2558 Kennedy Cw/- 
pend. Tract, in IFodrowSoc. A/isc. (1844) 142 Takand the 
place of authorltie my.sordourlie on thame selfi.s. 2592 Stow 
Ann. 1146 Being taken begging, vagrant, and wandring 
misorderly [cf. Misorder v, 3, quot. 1572]. 

t Iffiso'rdiiiaiice. Obs. [M1S-I 4,] a. Lack 
of order or regularity, b. Misconduct. 

CX400 Lan/rands Cirttrg.Z^ Mys-ordynaunce [z/.r. mys* 
ordeyninge] of dietynge. 1509 Barclay ShyP of Folys 
252 b, Who can rehers eche sort of folyss)ienes That vs 
mysgydeth through our mysordynaunce ? 

-Stisordina'tion. [Mia-l 4.] Improper or- 
dination. ‘ 1664 [see MiscoNSCcnATIoM.] 

t Dliso'med, ppl. a. Obs. ff. Mis-l 2 + *omed 
after F.fl;W adorned. (Cf. Oknk Unadorned. 

15. . R. Copland Helyas Prol. in Thoms E. Eng, Prose 
Rom, (1828) III. 2 To take no regard to the languag nns- 
orned and rude. 

t Misowning, vbl. sb. Obs. [Mis-i 7.] 
Disowning. 

i66x J. Davies Civil Wari^es 311 Manifesting an utter 
dislike and misovvning of theirs and the kings proceedings. 
+ lffispai*r. In 5 myspayre. [? Alteration 
of Despair: seeMis-19.] ? Despair. 

14.. 6'x>i?^««4264<MS. Cant. in Hall.) The kyn^ Edgare 
Dryvelh the to grete myspayre [AfS, A. to meche te bismare]. 

t lUtispa'rlance. Obs. rare~^K [ad.OK. 
parlance see M I3- - and Parlance.^ Lvil speaking. 

c 2570 Pride *$♦ Lowl, (1841) 49 And praied witnesse of bis 
fowle misparlaunce. 

Mispay,J>. [a.OV.mespai-cr-. see Mis - 2 and 
Pay r/.ij 

tl. trans. To displease, dissatisfy; to anger, 
irritate. Obs. 

axsa^ Aucr, R, 108 Hwose..is wel ipaied ^if heo is 
ipreised', & mts-ipaiedjtf heo nlsitold swuch ase heo wolde. 
C2330 R. Brunnb Chron. /Prxcx' (Rolls) 7811 So be barons 
hem nought mispaye, Ne he comun folk affraye. a 2340 
Hampole Psalter cxxxviii. 23 If thou see any ihynge in 
my way that is mispayand til the, CX440 York Alyst, v. 64 
To do is us full lothe, pat shuld oure god myspaye. 2493 
Dives ^ Pauper ii. xix. ivj, If thou .. art nat my.spayed 
whan thou heryst them oaths], thou takest goddes 
name in veyne, 

2 . To pay by mistake. 

2698 Lend. Gaz, No. 3369/4 Whoever has Mispaid such 
a Bill, let him enquire of John Brassey. 

Mispeak, Mispeche, obs. Mis-speak, Mis- 

SPEECH. 

IMIisperfo'rni, [Mis-I i.] To per- 

form improperly. 

a 2656 V INES Lord's Sttpp. (1677) 272 The positive worship 
of God in sacraments is not easily either misperformed or 
neglected. 2663 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xxiv. C7, I do 
not think any of your company can accuse me for misper- 
forming my duty. 1827 Jas. Mill Brit. India III. ii. 74 
The duties of the office .. were . such as could not be ne- 
glected, or misperformed. 1873 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. x, 
To degrade him if he rejected or misperformed it [xf. his task], 

Misperfo*rmance. [Mis-i 4.] Improper 
performance. 

1684 Baxter Twelve Argts. § 4. 10 Must we renounce the 
Communion with^ them all, or reserve exception against 
their faults and mtsperformances? 1885 H, W. Beecher in 
Amer, Rev. Jan. 192 It is an argument against the misper- 
formance of duty, and not against the imperative duty. 

t Mispe'rson, V. Sc. Obs. [Alteration of Dis- 
PERSON. by substitution of prefix : see Mis- ^ 9,] 
trans. To treat (a j^erson) with indignity. 

i 5 * 3'*4 Extracts Abcrd, Reg. 1x844) I, 445 For the misper- 
soning of., the merchandis .. in calling of thame ‘Coffeis*. 
,1530 Ibid. 134 Alex. Rutherfurd, bailzie, complenzeit in 
lugment th.'it he wa.s disobeyit, strubltt, and mispersonit in 
the executioun^ of his office. 1613 Extracts Rec. Lanark 
(1893) 220 Quhille hie .. acknahaulege his offens in mlsper- 
soning the said Robert Lokhart \cf. supra impersonit], 
Mis^rsua'de,^- Nowraxr or Obs. [Mls -1 1.] 
trans. to persuade wrongly or into error. 

*597 Hooker F.ccl. PoL v. Ixii. § 9 The teachers error is 
the peoples tryall. harder and heauier by so much to beare, 
a.s he is in worth and regard greater that misperswadeth 
therm 2635 Jackson Creed \\\\. ix. 86 Job's wife did seeke 
to misper^uade him. 27x0 Norris Chr. Prttd. vii. 328 Tho' 
he is misperswaded in so thinking. 

Mispersua'sibleness. nonce-vjd. Incapability 
of being persuaded. 

a 2684 Leighton Comm, x Pet, 1. 24 Sons of mlspersua- 
siblencss [rendering^ vtovv oireiffcwp, Eph. v, 6J. 


Mispersua'sion. Now rare or Obs. [Mia-l 

4.] Persuasion of what is erroneous ; wrong con- 
viction or conception. 

2594 Hooker Ecel. Pol. Pref, viii. § 23 Touching the 
sequele of your present misperswasions. \^>yjjbid. v.fxviii. 
§ zi Suppose that some haue by misperswasion liued iri 
Schisme. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety viii. ? 7 Some misperswa- 
sions concerning the divine attributes, which do .. lend., 
to the corrupting mens manners. 2707111 Hearne 
(O. H, S.) II. 50 To confirme people in their several mul 
persuasions. 2829 Southey Sir T. Afore 11 . 207 Persons.', 
under a fatal but invincible mispersuasion. 2834 Oxf. Univ, 
Mag. I. 47 Till the mispersuasion is eradicated from the 
mind of the public, 

Mispickel (mi-spikel). Jilin.. Also 7 -pickle, 
S -pikel. [a. G. mispickel, formerly also misfiitl^ 
viispilt, of obscure origin.] Native arseno-sulphide 
of iron; arsenical pyrites ; arsenopyrite. hXsaaUrib. 

2683 Pettus Fleta Alinor ir. 7 Ajl Silver Oars.. free from 
Flint, Blent, Cobolt, Mlspickle, Glimmer, Wolfcran. Ibid,, 
The Blent, Coboll, or mispickle (Jars. 17B9 in Med, 
Comm, XL 350 Specimens of aerated baryta that contain 
ramifications of mispikel. 2802 Chenevix in Phil. Trans. 
XCI. 215 To ascertain the quantity of metallic arsenic in 
mispickel. 2839 Ure Diet. Aris^ 681 Mispickel b a tin- 
white mineral, which emits a garlic smell at the blowpipe. 
Plence t Mispickly a., resembling mispickel. 
1683 Pettus Fleta Minor i. 230 What is splendy, mis- 
pickly, glimery or spady. 

Mispla’ce, v. [Mis-i i.] 

L trans, Toputinawrongpluceorinwronghands. 
2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, in. ii. 44 He haue this Crown of 
mine cut fro my shoulders, Before ile see the Crowne so 
foule mis-plac'd. ' c x6oo — Sonn. Ixvi, And gilded honor 
shamefully misplast. 2603 Flokio Ahntaigne IL .xxxi, If be 
have not washt a glasse well or misplaced a stoole. 2662 
Stillingfl. Orig. Sacra: ill. i. § 9 Many times arguments 
may be good in their order, but they are mis-placed, 2727 
Bradley Diet. s. v. .^/t>«x/, Handlinga Flower. .is., 
apt to misplace the Leaves. 1782 Cowpkr Table-T. 39 The 
globe and sceptre in such hands misplaced. 2822-34 Good’s 
Sitfdy Med, (ed. 4) 1 . 60 {The teeth] may be misplaced by 
incurvation, or projection, or obliquity, 2867 Freeman 
Norm, Cottq. (1877; I. vi. 489 Secondary authorities have 
altogether misplaced tlie date. 

b. To assign a wrong position to. 

2552 Recorde Cast. Knowl. (1556) 157 To prooue that it 
[the e.'irth] siandeth in the myddle of the worlde,..! wyll 
declare certayne inuinclble reo^qns for confutation of them 
that mysseplace it. 1779 Forrest Yoy. N. Guinea 6 That 
..the Spaniards, in their posterior charts, misplaced Solo- 
mon’s islands. 

t c. absol. To misplace one’s words. Obs. ■ 
2603 Shaks. A/eas. for M, n. i. 90 Elb, Proue it before 
these varleis here thou honorable man, proue it. Esc. Doe 
you heare how he misplaces ? 

2 . To set (one’s affections) on a wrong object; 
to place (one’s confidence) amiss ; f to spend (time) 
unprofitably. Usually in pa. pple. (cf. next). 

2638 Wilkins New World 11. (1684) 276 In the study of 
which, so mai^ do misplace their younger Years. >665 
Dryoen Ind. Emp, v. i, Your guilty kindness why do you 
mis-place ? 2666 M M. Solomon's Prescr. 82 Hast thou mis« 
plac’t thy heart on a treacherous Friend? 2720 Palmer 
Proverbs 274 A man of honour isn’t therefore to be fool'd, 
because he has mis-plac'd his address. ^ 1784 Cowfer Tiroc. 
so Power misemployed, munificence misplaced. 2838 James 
Robber \,\\\, 159 With that bright confidence which you 
shall never find misplaced, you have yielded your heart [etc.]. 

lUCisplaXed,///. a. [Mis-^a.] Put in a wrong 
place ; devoted to a wrong object ; hence, out-of- 
place, unseasonable, ill-timed. 

*595 Shaks. yohn ui. iv. 133 The mis-plac’d lohn. 2685 
Bunyan Pharisee cj- Publican 52 This misplacing of Gods 
Laws, cannot., but produce mis-shaped, and misplaced 
Obedience. 2759 Goldsm. Bee No. 3^3 Misplaced liber- 
ality, 2793 A. Young Example of France 58 'I'wo words 
on this purity will not be entirely misplaced.’ 2797 Burke 
Regic.Peace 111. ad init., The loose, misplaced stones., of this 
rough, ill kept. .French causeway. 28x4 Lamb Let. to Cole- 
riage 13 Aug., One’s romantic credulity is for ever mis- 
leading one into mlNpl.aced acts of foolery. 2892 Hardy 
Tess xxxiit, The incident of the misplaced letter. 
Iffisplaxement. [Mis-i^.J The action of 
misplacing or the condition of being misplaced ; 
wrong position. 

165s H. MorcH«*</. Ath. App. Wks. (1662) 250 The story 
of the misplacement of certain Mountains on the Larth. 2676 
— Remarks 'J he measure of misplacement of the parts 
of the matter of the Universe. 2876 Bristowe Th. 4- Pract, 
Atcd. (1878) 867 Misplacements of the kidneys. 2882 West- 
cott & lioRT Grk. N. T, II. 301 The confusion arising out 
of the misplacement of the incident. 1906 J.^ H. Moul- 
ton Gram. N. T. Gtk. I. 84 A very curious misplacement 
of the article occurs in the 6 ttoAus of Jn. 12®. 

Mispla'cing,' oW. jA [Mis -1 3.J = prec. 

x6zz Bacon Holy War\i\is. 1827 VII. 131 An omission 
which is more than a misplacing. 2706 A. Bedford 7 empie 
Alus. ix, 192 The Misplacing of the Accent. 1891 Athenzuyt 
31 Oct. 584/1 The erroneous dates have led to much mis- 
placing of the letters. ' 

IVCispla'll'k, V. [Mis-l 1.] trans. To plant 
amiss ; spec, in Fencing (see quot. 1 7 ^ 7 )* 
xdgaDRYDEN Cleomenes 11. t. Thou art .. Misplmtcd in a 
base degenerate Soil. 1767 Fercusson/?/^/. Terms Smalt 
Sword ^3 To iMUplant, not to direct any thrust properly. 
Misplay. [Mis-l 4.] Wrong play. 

1889 Columbus (Ohio) DUp. i Aug., A nuspl.ay ofanj- hind 
would allow the score to be tied. 2894 CP«//wg’(U.S.) XXIV. 
300/2 He was playing a steady, careful g-ame,.. apparently 
wailing for Hovey’s misplays. . t-. i_ 1 

Iffisplea'd, V- rare. [Mis -1 i. AF. had 
mespleaer.'] trans. To plead wrongly or falsely. 
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MISPRONOUNCE. 


' 1676 BujtYAN Strait Cate § 44 636/1 Vou that 

can tell how to misplead Scripture to maintain your Pride. 
1681 HiCKEMUCii.uSinMan-catc/ii/t^Positscr.^'^ks. 1716 1. 
2o6 They buffer no Man[s Cause to perish, .by a word mis- 
placed, inis-recited or mis*pleaded. 

Kisplea'ding, 'M. s6. [Mis-i 3 : cf. prec.] 
Wrong pleading; a mistake in pleading. 

1532 Diai. on Lavjt Eu^, it. xlviii. 121 .The ludges shall 
so insiructe bym,.that he shall renne into no jeopardy by 
his mispleadyng. 1540 Act 3a Hen. F///, c. 30 Any mys- 
pleading lacke of colour .. or jeofaile. 16.. T. Adams 
ForrcU o/Thorucs Wks. (1629) 1059 And when the vpshot 
comes, perhaps the mispleading of a word shall forfeit all. 
*775 6*2 Lolmb Eng. Const. 1. x. (17S4) 96 A mispleading, 
or the like transgression, 

t Misplea’sance. Oh. [Mis-i 7.] Grief, 

sorrow. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love r. iii. (Skeat) 1. 23 There shal no 
misplesau ice be caused through trespace on my syde. 

+ Misplea’se, Obs, [Mis-i 7. Cf. OF. 
mcsplairc.\ 

1. trails. To displease. 

c x43oi/yw/«r Virgin (1867)00 Schulde neuere jjan J>Is er^ 
for his erhe mysplese heuene king, c 1450 Lovf.lich Meriin 
272 God. .Js nnsplesid..whanneony Synnere doth him hate. 
1614 J. Dav»es Ect, in Browne S/eepk. Pipe G 6 Sith the 
rude world doon vs mlsplease That well deseruen. 

2. intr. To be displeased with. 

' CX450 Loveuch Grail xxvi, 87 Flegentyne. .hire preide 
hat sche sholde not with hire mysplese. Ibid, xxxvi, 556 
Svherfdre his wyf gan there to mysplese. 

t Kispoi'nt, Obs, [Sec Dispoinx z'A and 
ftlis-l g.j traits. To balk. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxlix, Whan they appercej’ued 
thi.s, that they were myspoynted they saylled slrayt to Depe. 

• V?- Now rare or Obs. 1.] 

trails, i* a. To point with the wrong finger. Obs. 
b. To punctuate wrongly ; to mispunctuate. Also 
Mispoi*nted ppl. a., IMispoi'uting vbl, sb. 

iS4jr Udall Erasin. Apo/>h. 87 b, The errour of mys- 
poyntyng with the fynger. 1567-9 Jewel Dcf, Apol. (16x1) 
103 You haue purposely corrupted, and mispointed the whole 
place. 1582 STANYiiunsT /Eneis^ etc. (Arb.) 157 The mis- 
poyncting of periods. 1635 Jackson Creed \\\x. xxxiii. 376 
Those sophistical Novelists who thus mispoint the words of 
his promise. . . Verily I say unto thee this day, thou shall be 
with me in Paradise. 1649 Br. Hall Cases Consc. 11;. vjj. 
299 Ambroses mis*pointed reading. 1744 C. WiLLATsWri/ce 
Senn. at Vorkiti This greatly mistaken passage, .could not 
possibly }n\e been mistaken .. if it had not been first mis- 
pointed. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 307 Misprints and mis- 
pointings. 

t3!illisp0*rt, V. Obs. i.] tram. To 

import unlaw. ully. 

0x630 Donsb Serin. (1640) II. xxxiv. 303 When forain 
metenandize is mis-ported, tne Prince may permit, or inliibit 
his Subjects to buy it, or not to-buy it. 

Misprai'se,':'- Now < [Mis-li, 7.] 

1. irans. To dispraise, blame. 

<1x300 Cursor At. 25842 Alai naman mis-prats (>e thing 
he quilk es broght to god ending. 1340 Ayenb, 136 He 
prayxeh more be obre ^ more he him-zelue misprayseb. 
1481 Caxtos Reynard (Arb.) 7 Your Chyldren many yeris 
hetafter shal be myspreysed and blamed therfore. 1850 
Blackib AEsehylus I. 196 Thus speaking, ye mispralse the 
holy riles Of matrimonial Hera and of Jove. 

2. To praise amiss. Also absol. 

ax63x Donne Serin, (1640) i.\. 89 They, whom I have 
so mispraised, are the worse in the^ sight of God, for my 
overpraising, x888 F. T. Palgrave in 19M Cent. Sept. 341 
The natural frailty to mispraise and overpraise, 

3. ? Error for; Mispuize 

J550 Sht'ph. Kat. vii. D vjj, When any makelh a vow and 
misprayselh to doo it. 

t SSispri'de. Obs. rare~°. [f. Mis-i 4 + 
Pride s/Ht after Misproud,] Improper pride. 

1530 Palscr. 2^$/ 2 Mystak>mg of a man selfe or mysprlde, 
outtreevidance. Ibid. 613/2, 1 loke ashosshe, or aswasshe, 
as one dothe upon a thing by disdayne, or mispride. 

IUIispri*llt, sb. [f. next.] A mistake in 
printing-; an error of the press. 

i8x8 in Todd, a 1834 [see Mis-script]. 1884 Q. Rev. Jan. 
215 The bibliographical information .. abounds in crroi'S.. 
many of them no doubt mere misprints. 

ISSispri'uty tt. [Mis-t i.] trans. To print 
inconectly; to make a mistake in printing. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. cxciv. 198 If Dame Nature had 
any ihynge forgoien or mysprynied in her- 153s More 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 772/1 Leste there myght haue bene 
some ouersiglit. . by misse writing or mysse pryntynge those 
fygures of algorisme. XS9S T. Specht Chaucer's Wks. 
Bbbbvj^This place is misprinted, as well in misnaming 
of the si.tne, as the misreckoning the degrees of the sun. 
1629 H. Burton Truth's Triumph 97 Vega’s copie hath 
sanctification haply mis-prinied. 1729 Fenton Wks. E. 
Waller^ Observ. (1729) p. xix, Shillingsxoorthi Walter, Cid^ 
h-ive been constantly mK-prinled for Chilliugworth, Wallerf 
and Sid. 18x7 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 673, 1 would that 
the misprinting had been the worst of the.. ill-usage. 
DAisprisal (misprarzal). rare. Also 7 -prizal. 
[f. Misprize + -al 5.3 Contempt, disdain, scorn. 

1620 IJ. PyperI tr. I/ist. Astrea vii. 230 The heauens.. 
will accuse m® of misprisall [orig. Fr. ini<ognoissance\, if I 
liue not for you. 1652 Kirnmas Cterio 4* Lozia 129 If the 
sols raile against the misprizal that I make of it. 1897 
Marie Corelli in Lady' f ‘Realm Mar. 527/2 A marriage- 
vow sworn in falsification and misprisal of Love. 

' t Slispri'semeut. Obs. [n. OF. mesprise- 
iiiciit, f. mespriser Misprize t/.l] Disdain. 

1484 Caxton Cvriall 3 Therrour of mesprysement whyche 
thou hast goten, . 


. lULisprision ^ (misprr^sn). Also 5-6 mes-, 
mya^se-. [a. AF. mesprisioun (whence Law-Latin 
misprisio) = OF. mesprison^ -prision mistake, error, 
wrong action or speech popular L. *tninjis^ 
prtehciisidnem^ n. of action f. *miititsprsehendere 
(OF. tttesprendre to mistake, act wrongly, mod.F. 
mPpreiidre) : see Mis-- and Prehend t;.] . 

1 . Law. A wrong action or omission ; spec, a 
misdemeanour or failure of duty on the part of 
a public official. 

1425 Rolls o/Parlt, IV, 306/2 Suchc misprisions and de- 
fauies o[ ye said Shcrefs. 1491 Act 7 iten. Vlt, c. 22 § i 
Mesprision by hym commytted and doon ayenst the Kynges 
moost royal persone. 162a Callis Slat. Savers (1647) 120 
To pronounce a Traylors judgement upon a Kellon, or a 
FeJlons judgement upon a Traytor, is grand misprision, 
1648 Coke On Litt. ui. Ixv. 139 If any man in \Ve.«iiminster 
Hall [etc.], .shall draw a weapon upon a Judge, or Justice, 
though he strike not; this is agrcatmisprision. 1875 Stubbs 
Const, Hist, xvi, II. 476 All defaults and misprisions where- 
by the king was injured or the law broken. 

b. Plisprision of treason^ of felony x originally, 
an offence or misdemeanour akin lo treason or 
felony, but involving a lesser degree of guilt, and 
not liable to the capital penalty. As various 
statutes enacted that concealment of a person’s 
knowledge of treasonable actions or designs should 
be regarded as inisprision of treason, this term 
came to be used as the ordinary designation for 
such concealment. 

Hence it was often supposed that the word misprision 
itself exprcNsed the sense of ‘ iatlure to denounce ‘ a crime. 
This imagined sense Str £. Coke (followed by Blackstone) 
attempted to account for etymologically, a>;suming that the 
word was derived from the OF. tnespris (mod.F, inepris : 
cf. Misprize sb.^ and neglect, contempt. 

*533''4 Act 2$ Hen. VI/I, c. 22 § 9 Yf any person, .being 
commaunded . to take the seid othe. .obstynatly refuse that 
to doo.. that every suche refusall shalbe. .adjudged mes- 
prysion of high treason, xssi-a Act 5^6 Edw. VI, c. 11 
Provided aUo that concealment or kepinge secrete of any 
Highe Treason be -deemed and taken oruy mysprision of 
Treason. 1572 Act 14 EHz. c. 3 That yf any person or 
persons hereafter, .counterfayte any suche kind of Coygne 
..as is not the proper Colgne of this Uealme. ..That then 
everye suche Ofience shalbee deemed and adjudged mys- 
prision of Highe Treason. x^-j^Expos. Tcrineso/Laws.\\, 
Alisprision of felonie or trespasse. 1769 Blackstone Comm. 
I y. X19 Misprisions, .arc. .gencrallyunderstood to benllsuch 
high offences as are under the degree of capital^ hut nearly 
bordering thereon ; and it is said, that a misprision is con- 
tained in every treason and felony whatsoever ; and that, if 
the kingso please, the offender maybe proceeded against 
for the misprision only. xSssKincslbv JKrr/Tu. //<?/Tl. vi. 
176 Amyas was guilty of something very like misprision of 
treason m not handing him over to the nearest justice, 
o. transf in popular use. 

<xx662 Heylin Laud (i663) 54 It was almost made an 
Hereste. .for any one to be seen m Ins company, and a mis- 
prision of Heresie to give him a civil Salutation as he walked 
the Streets.^ 1769 Junius Lett. «. 12 A sort of misprision of 
treason against society. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. jl i. (1866) 
134 The edict, provided against all misprision of heresy by 
making those wito failed to betray the suspected liable to 
the same punishment as if suspected or convicted them- 
selves. xWa T. A. Trollope Marietta I. ix. 153 Guilty of 
mls-prision of flirting. 
t2. Wrongful capture. Obs. 

Z442 Rolls 0/ Parlt. V. 60/1 How .. awners of divers 
Shippes, that have, be commaundement of the Kynges 
Counseill, sent their Shippes lo the See, and they nought 
sette in their Shippes Maisiers ne Maryners, for their mes- 
prision on the See were putie in grete trouble. 

3 . T'he mistaking one thing, word, etc., for 
another; a misunderstanding; a mistake, arch, 

1588 Shak& L. L. L. IV. iii. 98 A Feuer in your bloud I 
why then incision Would let her out in Sawcers, sweet mis- 
prision. X590 — W. UI. ii. 9a. 1594 Plat 

111. 17 By the misprision of the Brewer of English hoppes 
for Flemish hoppes. 1624 Sanderson Serm. I. 270 An 
earthly judge is subject to misprision, mis-information, 
partiality, corruption. 1630 Capt. Smith Trav. ^ Adv. 
Ep. Ded., To prevent therefore all future misprisons, 1 
have compiled this true discourse. 1644 Bulwer Chiroiu 
121 To use the IVIiddle-Finger instead of the Index ..is 
much to be condemned. . . Paschaliu-* alluding to the same 
mi.>prision of the Hand [etc.]. 1655 In Sorefs Com. Hist. 
Francion xii. 30 He intended to have foysted into his 
Chamber the Coffer . . but by misprision he hid it in the 
Chamber of Raymond, 1774. J, Bryant Mythol.^ 4x0 
The fable of the Horse certainly arose from a mi^^prision 
of terms. 18x7 Lady Granville Lett. (1894) I. 1x4 Lady 
Jersey goes on calling I-ord Morley Boringdon, and. .he 
endures this misprision. 1846 J. C. Hark Alission oj 
Comforter (1850) 193 The misprision of this passage has 
aided in fostering the delusive notion. 

b. Misprision of the clerk : a clerical error. 

[In Britton (I. 317, 318) AF. mesprisioun is used with re- 
ference to misnomer ; mesprisioun tie uouus, de vile.] 

*543 *r. Act 14 Eduf, III. c. 6 That by the misprision of 
the clerkes of euery place, no proces shalbe adnulled or dis- 
continued, by mistakinge in writynge one syllable or one 
letter to moche or to lytle. 1543 tr. Act 8 Hen, Vl^ c. 15. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Misprision 0/ Clerks, a Ne- 
glect or Default of Clerks in Writing, Engrossing or keeping 
Records. 

t c. A malformation : app, regarded as a 
mistake on the part of Nature- Obs. 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. x6 To preserve w-hat is 
according to Nature, and in case of mispririon to reduce 
unto the Natural! state. Ibid. 2x2 These misprisions of 
Nature in this Organical part. 

. H d. Unjust suspicion. 


1657 Trapp Comm. Esther v. 2 Neither did he command 
her to the block, as Henry the eighth did his Anne Bullen, 
upon a meer misprision of disloyalty. 1705 in W. S, Perry 
Hist, Coil. Amer, Col. Ck. 1. 156 Any temporary Misprisons 
we may for a short time {till the reason of the thing be 
duly considered) lye under at home. 

Misprision-^ (mispri^^on). arch. [f. Mis- 
prize v.^ after prec.] a. Contempt, scorn, b. 
Failure to appreciate or recognize as valuable. 

X586 A. Day Eng. Secretary it. (1595) 119 [Such men] do 
of seruants become wweie :..of aduisers, arrogant X & con- 
sequently, running Into euery misprision of others. i6ox 
Shaks. WcUw. iii. 159 That dost in vile misprision 
shackle vp My loue, and her desert. 1692 Dryoen St. 
Eureinont's Ess. 19 The Legions particularly had in great 
misprision the Adversaries Horse. 18x5 Scott Guy At. iii. 
Those, .persons who. .have their hearts barred against con- 
viction by prejudice and^ misprision. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Or- 
tullus Ixiv. 301 Peleus sister alike and brother in high mis- 
prision Held. X895ZA.NCWILL Masicri.v\\u 96 It seemed an 
insult to Ruth Hailey, and a misprision of her kindly wishes. 

Mispri'ze, sb.^ rare. Also 6 mea-, 6, 9 -prise, 
[f. Misi'ElzE ».l: cf. OF. mespris, mod.F. mipris.\ 


= prec. 

1590 Si'ENSER F. Q. II. vii. 39 Mammon was much dis- 
plea.scd, yet no’te he chu.se But beare the rigour of his bold 
mesprise. a 1843 G. Field in C. R. Leslie Afem. Constable 
(1843) xi. xt6 Our most eminent landscape painters.. have 
been subjected .. to frequent misprise and neglect. 1898 
T, Hardy Wessex Poems 154 When I found you, helpless 
lying. And you waiv'ed ray deep misprise. 

+ Mispri’Ze, Obs. rare~'^. [Belongs to 
Misprize v.^ Cf. OF. mesprise, mod.F. mPprise.l 
Mistake. 


1590 Spenser Q 11. xii. 19 A goodly Ship.. Which 
through great disaventure, or mesprlze, Her selfe had ronne 
into that liazardize. 

Misprize (misprai-z), v.'i- Also 5-6 mes- 
Pryse, 5 9 -prise, [a. OP\ mesprisier, priser 
(mod.F. tnPpriser) — Sp. inenospreciar, Pg. me~ 
nosprezar L. *miitnspretidre : see Mis- ^ and 
Prize v. Cf. Mepbize v."} trans. a. To despise, 
contemn, scorn, b. To fail to appreciate the good 
qualities of. 

i.|8i Caxton Godfrey liii. (1893) 94 A mescreaunt named 
arrius which mesprised certeyn poyntes of the fa> th. 1530 
Palscr. 635/1 He that mespriseth his betters it shalbe longe 
or he thrive. 1549 Compl. Scot. tit. 28 He that misprUis 
the corrcctione of bis preceptor.^ *599 Shaks. Much Ado 
III. i. 52 Disdaine and Scorne ride sparkling in her eyes, 
Mis-prizing what they looke on, 1637 Heywood Royal 
King II. iv, It sorrows me that you mispri.se my love. 1660 
tr, Amyraldus* Ticat. cone. Relig. 11. hi. 205 By misprising 
and debasing his o\vn worth. 1805 Scott Last Atinstr. v. 
XXX, Less lik'd he still that scornful jeer Mispris’d the land 
he lov'd so dear. ^189^ Blackmore Perlyitvss 23 Her fine 
qualities.. were misprised and under-valued. 

tMisprrze,s'.‘= Obs. Also 5 mes-, myspryse, 
C-7 misprise, [f. OF. mespris, pa. pple. of mes- 
prendre to commit a. crime (mod.F. miprendre). 
Cf. comprise, reprise^ 

1 . intr. To commit an offence, do wrong. 

1485 Caxton Paris ff V. (1868) 48, l..knowe in myself 
that 1 haue mesprysed [orig. lay grandeinent inespris]ja.nd 
faylled toward you. CX489 — Sonnes 0/ Aymon ii. 59 
Ye mysprysed sore whan my brother.. ye made thus sham- 
fully deye, a 2500 Alelusine 79 Yf in eiiy poynt forsayd [I] 
liaue mys.said or mesprysed. 

2 . trans. To mistake, misunderstand. Also with 
clause and absol. 


1598 B. JoNSON Case Altered iv. i, Mon>ieur Caspar., 
misprise me not. 1624^ hliDDLCTON Came at Chess v. ill, 
How you misprize 1 this i'. not meant to you-ward. 1657 
W. AIorick Coena quasi Ivoivb Def. xv 206 There are some 
that misprise their faults to be their perfections. 

Mispri'zed, ppk [f- Misprize + -ed 1.] 

a. iJespistd, scorned, b. Not appreciated. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xvn. cxli, The best amends I 
c.an, 1 vow to make To my misprised slander’d Piety. 1822 
Hazlitt tabled. Ser. 11. xi. (i860) 228 Such misprized 
obligations. 1880 McCarthy Oxvit Times Ixvii. IV. 529 The 
misprized Tiberius.^ iBgg Allbutt's Sysf. Ated. Vlll. 396 
The pangs of misprised love. 

t Mispri-zed, ppl. <7.2 Obs. [f. Mispwze 
+ -ed 1 .] Mistaken. 

1590 Shaks. Alids. nr. ii. 74 V’ou spend your passion 
on a mispris’d mood. 

Mispri’zer- rare. [f. Misprize + -eb 
Cf. OF. mespriscur,^ A despiser. 

2586 A. "Day Eug. Secretary u. (1625) 32 Some other mis- 
prizers of my courtesies. 2884 iq//x Cent. July 232 The 
misprizer of the spirit and the worshipper of the body. 

Hiispri’zing, [f. Misprize + -irg^,] 
= Misprision 

2483 Caxton Chas. Gt. 132 The myspry’syng that guy had 
doon in hys presence. 1539 Cromwell in Merriman Lpe 
Lett. (1902) II. 205 For mesprising and avtyding of his 
abuses. 1601 Shaks. Ait’s JVe/l m. ii- 33 ^^sprisuig 

of a Maide too vertuous For the contempt of Empire. 2648 
W. Brownk Polexander iii. v. 145 Our mispri^ng of men 
might make you doe the same to us. 2875 D. Greenwell 
Liter Human, 106 What can be a more ignoble misprizing 
of man’s true dignity, than to intimate, .that man has no 

natural thin.t after righteousness? - - ^ ^ 

Mispronou-nce, [Mis-l i.] trans. To 
pronounce incorrectly. 

2SQ3 Norden St>ee. Brit., Af'sex 1. 2x Sometime we finde 
nanus in England giuen of xbe French, and mispronounced 
as .. Beaulye for Beaulieu, 164a AfiLTON Apot. Smut, 
Wksi. 1351 HI. 268 They mispronounc’t and I mlriik’t. 
*775 Sheridan Rivals 1. ii, Mrs. Slalaprop. .shall treat me 



MISREMEMBBH, 


MISPRONUNCIATION. 

..with her select words so ingeniously misapplied, without 
being mispronounced. 1865 Dickens Mut. pr. in. xiv, 119 
To correcu Atr. Wegg when he grossly mispronounced a 
word. 1905 Athenxnm 8 Apr. 430/3 Daily do we sufler 
from the conversation of persons . . who misapply terms, 
mispionounce words. 

Mispronwncia'tion. [Mis-i 4.] Bad pro- 

nunciaHon. 

1530 P.M.SGH. 12 Lest the lerner shulde accustome any 
mispioijunciation. 1832 ir. Sisinondi's Ital. Rep. iv. 103 
They were made to repeat — ceci and ckeri^ and were, on 
their mispronunciation, immediately put to death. 1859 
R. F, Burton Centr. in yrnl. Gcog. Roc. XXIX. 234 
The words Tanganyenka and Tanganyenko used by Dr. 
Livingstone.. are palpable mispronunciations. 

MispropOTtlon, sb. [Mis-l 4, 7.] Lack of 
proportion. 

1825 Coleridge /I A/t ( 1848) I. 213 The temporary 
deformityand misproportions of immaturity. xG^yH. Busn- 
NELL Chr. Nurture 11861) viii. 219 A certain misproportion 
is induced which distempers all our efforts. 

MispropOTtion, [Mis-i i.] ‘To 

join withonV dne pvopovUon’ (Johnson), 
t Mispropo'rtionateness. Obs. [M1S-I4, 
7.] = Disproportionateness. 

1587 Golding De RTornay xiv. (1592) 223 Mans Soule .. 
Is troubled by the dislemperature or mlsproportionatcness 
of the body. 

MispropoTtioned,///. a. [Mis-r 2.] Badly 
or wrongly proportioned. 

1552 Huloet, Misproporcioned, ineffigiaUts, 2587 Gold* 
iNG De Mornay xiv. (15921 222 A mishapen and mispropor* 
tioned head. 1637 Earl Monm. tr. Pnruta's Pol, Disc. 73 
This monstrous body of the Roman Empire beingcomposed 
of almost incomoatible, ill-govern’d, and misproportioned 
parts. 1710 M. Henry Christ. No SeetyiV%. iS.^7 II. 458/1 
When, .the exercises of devotion are cither.. misplaced or 
misproportioned. 1879 Dowden Southey iii. 76 The rage 
of Popery working in his misproportioned features. 

M ispyonA (misprau*d), a. Obs. exc, arch. 
[Mis-i 6.] Wrongly or wickedly proud ; arrogant. 

X303 R. Brunnb Handl. Sytine 3047 5 yf hou for slrenkhe be 
mysproute, And hast bostfulwrdys and loude. a 1400 Hvlton 
Sctila Per/. (W. de W. 1494) ii. xiv, And yfony manwolde 
letle his mysproude wyll he wexith felle & wrothe, 1543 
Raynold Byrth Mankynde Piol. B vij, Vtteily abhorryng 
..all fardyng, paynting.and counterfeit cast colours : which 
of some dampnable and mysproude people be dayly vsed. 
XS93 Shaks. 3 Hen VI^ n, vi, 7 Impairing Henry, strength* 
|ning misproud Yorke. 1603 Chapman, etc. Eostw. Hoe in. 
ii, Ah thou misproude Prentise, dar’st thou presume to 
marry a Ladies sister? x8io Scott Lady 0/ L. y. .xxvi, 
Thy mls-proud ambitious clan. 1864 Miss Yonge Bk. 
Golden Deeds 169 A bold but misproud and violent prince. 
+ Mispro'ving, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Mi3- 171- 
Prove v. = thrive.] Falling off, failure. So Mis- 
pro ving ppl. a., failing, unsuccessful. 

1542 Udall Erasnt. Apoph. lox b, To laye vnto y" Goddes 
y» faulte of quaillyng and mysprouyng. 1798 Trans. Soc. 
Arts XVI. 204 By too thin planting I am subject to more 
misproving cropa.^ IbU, 209 If I try any fresh experiment, 
I never condemn It for misproving one year. 

Mispa'nctuate, ». [Mis-i i.] irans. and 
hitr. To punctuate inconectly. 

a 1849 Poe Marginalia y, The writer who neglects punctu- 
ation, or mis'punctuates, is liable to be misunderstood. 1897 
Daily News 3 SepL 6/2 A mispunctuated sentence. 

So Mispunctua'tiou, wrong punctuation. 
x8o7 SoUTPSY (1814) 111 . 65 Omissions 

which altet the meaning, or mispunctuations which destroy 
it. 1879 W. S. Simpson in Mem. (1899) 87 , 1 have corrected 
one or two mispunctuatlons. 

t IKEisciue'mey z'. Obs. [Mis-I 7.] tram. To 
displease, offe-id. 

?ci 395 Plowman's Tale 647 But if any man these mis- 
queme, He shal be baited as a here. 1638 Phillips Mis- 
Queam^ old word) to displease. 

_ 3 yiisg^iT.ota‘tioil. [Mia-l 4.] a. Inaccuracy 
in quoting, b. An incorrect quotation. 

1773 JoHN'^ON Note on Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl. i v, The mis- 
quotation of sta/l-ioorn for stall-worth. 1833 Dickens 3 ‘/ 6 . 
Boz, Tales i.v, He could never sit by and hear a misquota- 
tion from the ‘ Swan of Avon * without setting the unfortu- 
nate delinquent right. X867 Lewes Hist. Philos, (ed. 3) I, 
90 He is guilty of a very gross misquoiation of Aristotle. 

Misc|.UO'te, [Mis-l I.] To quote 

incorrectly. 

1396 Shak& I Hen. v. ii. 13 Looke how we can, or 
sad or merrily, Interpretation will misquote our lookes. 
1699 Collier Def. Short l^icut 36 Because I Misquoted 
IVasling Air, for Wafting Air. 1771 Jituins Lett. IXI316 
You answer, .by misquoting his words, and mistating his 
propositions. 1833 Lytton Rienzi i. i, They.. misquote 
Latin over their cups. ^ 1891 Law Times XCII. i8/x Mr. 
Besant.. accused Mr. Wtllisof intentionally misquoting him. 

absal. 1809^ Byron Bards ij- Rev. 66 With just enough of 
learning to misquote. 

So Misquo'ter ; Mis^uo-tingf tJhl. sb. 

1673 [R. Leigh) Transp. Relu 147 His disingenuity Is 
visible in his. .misquoting of Thorndikes passage of Sch^m. 
1830 lilaikw. Mag. XXVIII. 894 We .are sad misquoters. 
LIisra*tei y- Now rare. [Mis- 1 1.] trans. 
To estimate wrongly. Also Misra ting vbl sb. 

1624 Hevwood Captives t. i. in Bullen O. PL IV. 112, 
I have bethought mec better nowe to keepe This business 
.<^ecreit. .Aqd not to make it publicke and this honest Pur- 
pose of myneby that ineanesmisrealed. <11626 ^KcanOrdin. 
Admin. Chane. {1642) 2 Any pretended misrating or niisvalu- 
ing. rtx677 BAKRow 3 *<rrw. Wks. 1686 Ill.xxix. 317 Either 
assuming false, or misrating true advantages. 1691 Norris 
Pract. iJisc. 6s By this means we shall mis-rate both Persons 
and Things. 1804 Eugenia de Acton 7 'ale without 'Title 
111 . Z39 A boy, who. .greatly misrales her endowments. 
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Misrea'd, V. [Mis-I r.] /runs. To read or 
interpret wrongly. 

1809 J. Barlow Columb. x. 368 War sure hath ceased ; or 
have my erring eyes Misread the glorious visions of the 
skies? X85X Robertson tSrrw. Ser. 1. xvii. (1866)297 Let 
not the rich misread the signs of the times. 1879 Fboude 
CxsarxWx. 189 He mislead the disposition of the great body 
of citizens. 

So :biisrea*der ; Misrea'ding* vbl. sb. 

x847-8DeQuincey/^/-<>/«/<i«/zx/// Wks. 1858VIII. tsoThe 
New Testament bad said nothing directly upon the question 
of slavery ; nay, by the misreadcr it was rather supposed 
indirectly to countenance that institution, 1849 H. Miller 
Footpr. Great, xv. (*874) 300 The hypothesis involves a mis- 
reading of the geologic records. x8^ Kincslhy Hereto. 1 . 
iii. 105 note, ‘ Ulcus Ferreus *, says Richard of Ely t surely 
a misreading for uncus. 1885 Law Rep. 29 Chanc. Piv. 210 
A misreading of the clause. 

Misreci'tal, [Mis-i 4.] An incorrect recital 
or account. 

1^39 Act 31 Hen, VII t c. 13 § 16 For mysrecitall or non 
recitall of leases. 1634 Jrnls. Irish Ho. Lords (1779) I- 20 
The Lords of the Coaxtaiuee perused, the Journal-Book., 
and amended what Mistakes and Misrecitals they found. 
i8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V, 23 Though founded upon a 
misrecital. ^ 1850 New Eng. Hist.t^ Gen. Reg. IV. 300 It is 
drawn up with lechntcal accuracy... A misrecital would have 
then been fatal to the suit. 1863 Kinclake Crimea 1 . xvit. 
350 The 'L'utkish Government soon detected in it not only 
a misrecital of lustory, but [etc.]. 

lUtisreci'te, Z/. [Mis- 1 1.] irans. To recite 
incorrectly ; to give a wrong account or rendering 
of. Also absol, 

139X Sylvester Du Bartas t. vi. (1641} 49/2 If the Gre- 
cians doe not mis-reclte. 1596 Bacon Max. Com. Law xxv. 
(1630) 97 The reference of the Pattern, the date whereof was 
mis-recited. 1628 Coke On LUt. 46b^ If a man •• mis* 
recite a lease in point materiall which is in esse, a 17x3 
Bvrnet Own y'/we iv.{i724) 1 . 639 They [xe. words] were 
often ill heard and ill understood, and were apt to be mis- 
recited ^by a very smalt variation. 1827 Hallam Const. 
Hist. xii.(i876» II. 419 The committee reported on the 29th 
of March, after mtsreciting the order of reference to them in 
a very remarkable manner. 

So Miarecrting vbl. sb. Misrecital. 

1572 Act 14 Eliz. c. 14 Any suche Mysnamynge, Mysrecyt* 
ing or not truenamyn^eorrecytinge. 1688 Pridea’j.x Valid. 
Orders Ch. Eng, 70 That misreclting which you charge me 
with. 

Misre’ckon, v. [Mis-i i.] 

L traits. To reckon, compute, or calculate (an 
amount) incorrectly ; also, to make a wrong cal- 
culation in respect of (a certain number). 

1^24-5 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1904) 330 For xxix ll of wax 
whiche was MisRekonyd in the byll of her Acount. a 1553 
Udall Royster D. i. iv. iArb.)28, I am not so olde, thou 
misreckonest my year«, 26x4 Raleigh Hist, World 11. 
(1634) 421 It is a familiar error tn Josephus to misreckon 
limes. i66g Stubmy Mariner's Mag. v. viiL 27 The mistake 
of a quarter of an Inch, .may make you misreckon a Gallon 
in the Content. 17x7 Berkeley yrnl. 'Tour Italy Wks. 
1871 IV. 567 Avellino reckons il doubt misrcckons) 30,000. 

fig. 1628 Bp. Hall 5 Apr.22 Beesure, 

if we be forgetfull, God will not mls-reckon his owne mercies. 

<2 x7x6 South Serm. (1727) VI. 397 His Heart misrcckons 
him; and therefore when he comes to rectify bis Account 
by the Measure God takes of Things [etc,]. 

2 . pass.^ and intr. To make a ^vrong cal- 1 
dilation ; to be out in one’s reckoning. (Cf. F. se 
mecompler.') 

a. pass, 1330 Palsgr. 638fq I had rather paye to moche 
than to be mysrekened. 1586 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser, 1. 1 II , 

8 Wherein no duubt be was mi.>reckened. 

b. refl. X603 Florio Montaigne i. xxx. (1632) 103 He 
that hath once misreckoned bimselfe is never scene againe. 
1667 Flavel Saint /ndeediijs^) 68 Thou misreckonest thy- 
self, when thou think’st My provision is almost spent. 

C.^ intr. a x6o8 Dee Relat. Spir. i, (1659) 9 ® Where have 
I misreckoned, I pray you? 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair 
II. ii, Drinke with all companies, though you be sure to 
be drunke; you'll mis-rcckon the better, and be lesse 
asbam'd on’t. 1708 Swift Sent Ch. Eng. Plan Wks. 1755 
11 . t. 69 [He] must allow himself out, though, .he may not 
see in which article be has misreckoned. X83X Carlyle 
Sart. Res. i. xi. Wherefrom, if Tmisreckon not, your per- 
spicacity will draw fullest insight. 

T 3 . Irans. To present an incorrect (esp. an 
exorbitant) account to (a person). Obs. 

1640 Brosie Sparagus Card. iii. u. E 4 b, Ex. Gen. Who 
would be troubled with such pinching guests ? Gar. 1 , tis 
good to misreckon such to be rid of 'hem. 1654 Whitlock 
Zootamiayys ForArithmetick; whocaiimisredcona woman 
(they can men) in payments? 

Misre’ckoning, »i 5 /. ji. [Mis-i 3.] Incorrect 
reckoning or castinjj of accounts; miscalculation. 

1540 Palscr. Acolastiis\i\v, To helps to vndo hym with 
mysse reckenynge and false dyce. 1562 J. Hevwood Prov. 

^ Epigr. 118671 161 Misrecknyngisno payment. X647TRAPP 
Camm,^ 2 Tim. 18 As incon'^iderate Mariners, by mis- 
reckoning of a point, they have missed the haven. 1792 
PhiL 'Trans. LaXXII. 103 By these precautions, almost all 
possibility of a misreckoning was prevented. 1845 Lo. Camp* 
BF.LL Chancellors Ixxxlx. (2857) IV. 203 Seeing Lord Norris 
had not observed it, he went on with his misreckoning often. 

MisreCoUe'Ct, v. [Mis-l l.J trans. and 
intr. To recollect wrongly or imperfectly. (A 
favourite word of Benlham’s.) 

1787 Bentham Def, Usury vi. 49 If 1 do not misrecoHect, 

I remember instances. <21832 — Afent. ^ Corr. Wks. 
1843 X. 60 He received, if 1 mUrecollect not, the sum of 

J^IOOO. 

So Misrecolle’ctioxi. 

1802-12 Bentham Ration, yttdie. Evid. (1827) IV. 261 To 
enable him.. to retlcct upon it, without danger of misre* j 


collection. 1818 Champion 20 Dec. in Athenxnm (1891) 55 
Dec. 865/3 Oblivion, or misrecollection of the past, 
t Misr e'de, v. Obs. Also 4 pa. pple. misirad 
myarad. [OB. misridan ^ MlJu., Du. mhradnt, 
OHG. viisserdten (G. missraten)-, cf. ON. mis. 
rdSit (neut. pa. pple.): see Mis -1 i, aud Rede 
V., Read zi.J trans. To misadvise. Also absol. 

c 960 iETHELWOLD RuU St, Bcnct Ixiv. (Schrher 1885) n; 
Sif seferriedcn bane rzed on semajnum je^eahte misredaS 
[71. r. missr$daoJ. c izoo Trin. ColL Horn, 215 jJenne cumeS 
be werse lo sume mannes beorte..and bus him misredeS. 
<t 1300 K. Horn 308 Sore ihc me ofdrede. He wolde honi 
miarede. 1320 Cast. Love 427 Ac as a Mon mis-l-rad [rZ 
Hall, raysrauj On vche half he is mis-bl-lad. 1340 Ayaih. 
184 pe ilke bet ylefb li3tUche uint ofie bet me him. .misrel. 
t Misrega’rd, ^< 5 . Obs. [M1S-I4.] Lack of 
regard, respect, or care; neglect; contempt. 

1542 Recorde Gr. Arles (1640) To Rdr., Contempt or 
misregard of learning. 1396 Spenser F.Q. iv. viii, 29 When 
as these rimes be red With misregard. X637 Gillespie Eng, 
Pop. Cerem. 111. iv. 50 There was also a great contempt and 
misregard shewed to the King, 2633 Vc.SoreVs Com. Hist. 
Francion xii, 31 He found a sm^l Seal. .by mis-regaid 
huddled in amongst the rest. 

t Misregard, Z/. Chiefly aSV. Obs. [Mis- 1 1.] 
trans. To have no regard for ; to despise, disregard, 
1382 Reg. Privy Council Scot. (1880) III. 470 TTiay wald 
gif his Majestic occasioun . . to think bis letter., misregardlu 
1632 Lithcow 'Trav. X. 453 The Kings safe Conduct he 
mis-regarded, giuing it neyther Respect not trust, 
in A. Fergnsson Laird of Lag (1886) 247 T'hey having mis- 
regarded all former admonitions of the S^mod. 

Hence t Misreg*a*rder, one who disregards. 

1632 Lithcow Trav. V. 228 Beeing vntamed Sauages, and 
misregarders of ciuility. 

t Misrehea'rsal. Obs. [Mis-I 4.] Mis- 
recital, misquotation. 

X472-3 Rolls ofParlt. VI. 49/x Any mysrehersell of the 
premisses in any wise notwilhstondyng. 1323 More in 
Wordsw, Eccl. Biogr. (i8s3» II. 60 If it mishappen me.. for 
lacke for good utterance, and misrehearsal to pervert., their 
prudent instructions, 1631 C. More Life Sir 'T. More (1828) 
332 They laid to bis charge, .the. .misrehearsal of Tindall's 
arguments. 

t misreliea'rsey zr. Obs. [Mis-ii,] trans. 
To misrecite, misquote. Also absol. 

*533 More DebelL Salem Pref-, Wks. 931/ 1 The man hath 
..misse rehearsed them to make the reader wene..l had 
written wronge. Ibid. xvil. Wks. 1009/1 He woulde make 
you wene here, that I bothe misserehearse and misseconstrue. 

tMisrejoi’n, v. Law. Obs. [f. Mis -1 I + 
Rejoin v i J intr. To reply wrongly to a pleading. 

<2x625 Sir H. Finch Laio (1636)398 No repleader shall be 
notwithstanding that the Tenant baue..misreioyned. 

t Misre'ke, v. Obs. [f. Mis-i i + Kekb vX\ 
intr. To go astray. 

a 1250 Owl ff Night. 490 Vor sumerestyde is al wlonk & 
dob niysreken monnes bonk. Ibid. 675 & sone may a word 
mysreke par mub schal ayeyn horte speke. 

lUCisrela'te, [Mis-l i.] trans. To relate 
or recount incorrectly. Also absol. So Misre- 
la'tin^ vbl. sb., Misrela'tion, incorrect relation 
or account; also Misrela*ted ppl. a.f wrongly 
related or connected. 

1621 Bp. Mountacu Diatribx 489 It could not be, you 
should so often mistake, or mis-relate, if you had trusted 
your owne eyes.^ 2625 — App. Cxsar x\^ Historical! mis* 
takings, mlsrelatlngs. <2 1636 Hales Cold. Rem, n. (1673) 
4 That if any thing were either omitiedormisrelaled.iimight 
be rectified. 121663 Bramhall Ded., 
To press home those things in writing, .(a course much to 
be preferred before verbal conferences, as being.. less subject 
to mistakes and misrelations). 2674 Hickman Quinquart, 
Hist, (ed, 2) 226 Some things done in England, and inisrelated 
by the Doctor, must be rectified, Pall Ai all G. 16 July 

3/1 Here are two flagrantly inisrelated participles, 
t Misreli'gion. Obs. [M1S-I4.J False reli- 
gion. So t Misreli'gious iz. 

2623 Bp. HALL. 5 rx/ 5 ar§vT/’we Wks.(i623)5i8TheeternaIl 
state of their soules hath not seemed too deare toca«;taway 
vpon an ill bargaineofmis-religion. \^z^ — Conlcmpl., 0 . 7 - 
xvJii. Seduced Prophet Ibid. 1320 No pestilence should bee 
more shunned then the conuersation of the mi^religious. 
1648 British Belt-man i Perjury and Ly^ in their Alouths, 
Falshoods, Treasons, I^Iisreligions in their hearts. 

Misreme'mber, v. [Mis-i i.] . 

1 . t 7 ‘ans. To remember wrongly, imperfectly, or 
incorrectly; to have an imperfect recollection of. 
Now chiefly dial., to forget, ^disrememberk 

XS33 More Anew, Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1x39/2 Not the 
pacifier but my selfe wa.s ouersene in that place wyth a liilc 
hast, in misse remembring one worde ofhis. Ld. Finch 
in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1692) 1 . 226 He who twice upon Oath 
with time of recollection, could not^remeinber any thing of 
such a Business, might well a third time misremember some- 
what. 1769 Blackstone Comm. lY. vL 80 [Words) may be 
..mistaken, perverted, or mis-remembered by the hearers. 
1802-12 Bentham Ration, fudic. Evid. (1827) I. X70 '1 he 
oftener a man has had to give an account of a fact the less 
likely he is tohaveforgoilenitor inany point niisremembercd 

iu 1831 Carlyle Sterling i. i. 8 A tumult having risen 
around his name. .so that he could not be forgotten, and 
could only be misremembered. 1856 Lever Afartfns xv, 
He forgets many a thing, but no man livingcan say that he 
ever misremembered a duel. 1890 W. A. Wallace Only 
a Sister? xxix. 325 A doctor—..! misremember bis name. 

2. absol or inlr. 

a 1631 Donne Lett, to Pers. HonourtiSsx) 191 He is prac- 
tising for the Mask, of which, if mis-remember not, 1 writ 
as much as you desire to know in a letter. 1713 Drrkam 
P/iys. 'Theol. 64 note, A Cave, which (if 1 misremember not) 
was lined with those Stalactical-Slones. 18x3 W* Taylor 
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mSETJLED, 


in Robberds Mm:. (1843) II. 454, 1 did not like to write to 
you without the book at my elbow, least I should misre- 
member. 1841 Lever C.C?Vl/a//f^xcix, ‘ What do they call 
the convent?* * It is a hard word, 1 misremember 
So Misieme'nibrauce rare. 

154a Recobde ArUs (1575) 338 You would not haue 
me irust to memorie till I were belter experte, leaste often- 
times I happen by misseremembraunce to bee abused. 1831 
MACKitJTOSH Hist. Eug. 11, 200 Every misremembrance 
into which hurry or faintness plunged her. 

+ Misre'mpe, "v. Ohs, [? f, ilis-i i + Remp v.] 
intr. ? To go astray. 

a 1250 Chvl <V Night, 1787 Telle ic con word after worde 
if btakb bat ic mlsrempe stood ayeyn and do me 
crempe. 

!KElsre*l3.dev, [Mis-I i .] iraus. To render 
or interpret incorrectly. So Misre'iideriug?/^^/. sh. 

i66t Boyle Sty/c 0/ Script. 64 The misrendriiig of the 
Original Particles. 1674 Scheffer Lapland it. 59, I sup- 
pose they are both mistaken, and misrender'd them leaden 
darts, 1693 Ansvj, Treat. Just Measures 39 Those who 
so mistook and misrendred the design of the Brethren. 1871 
Lightfoot Revision Nexo Test. iv. 178 ‘ Your devotions* is 
not a misrendering but an archaism, signifying ‘the object? 
of your worship*. 1883 Harper's iStag. Feb. 468/x He 
would not admit that Shakespeare would allow Burbage to 
misrender Hamlet. 

Slisrepea't, !'• [Mia-l l.] To repeat 

incorrectly. 

x5x3 Bacon Charge agst, Mr, /. .5*. in Resusciiatio (1657) 
6t Because I will not mistake, or mis-repeat, you shall hear 
the Seditious Libel], in the proper termes «. thereof. 2^3 
Prynne Fresh Discov. 36 He misrepeats, and misapplies 
some Passages of mine, a 1713 Bvimet Ozvn Titue it. (1724) 
1. 296 Words, they said, might be misunderstood, misrepeated 
and denied. 

3MXisrepo*rt, sb. [Mis-i 4.] 
fl. * Evil report'; unfavourable repute. Ohs. 
1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 11. xtx, Without spot of tres- 
passe or of blame Of mysreporte in hyndrynge of our name. 
1553 T. WiLSos Rhei , 59 b, Anymisreport or evil behavior 
ofour party heretofore, x58gCooPER.ri<f«/i>« 12 They, .shall 
often light into .. misliking of many, and thereby get mis- 
report. 1697 Stillingfl. Disc. Trinity 4a The mis-report 
of him came from his zeal against Sabellianism, 

2. A false or erroneous report, as of the actions 
or character of a person. 

2530 Palsgr. 585/1 , 1 hynder ones promocion by my mysse 
repoxle. 1535 CovErdalisI Nttm. xiv.37 Because they brought 
vp a myszreporte of the lande that it was euell. a 2649 
Drumm. op Hawth. Hist. Jos. 11 Wks. (t7ix) a6 The king 
at first was loth to lend an ear to misreports and calumnies 
of a man lately so well deserving. 2736 Carte Ormonde I. 
312 The apprehension he lay under of those misreports. 
2865 Careyle Fredk. Gt, xviii. vi. VII. 193 An Aide.de- 
Camp made a small misnomer, mlsreport of one word, which 
was teriibly important, 1902 A. Lang Magic <5* Relig. 44 
If they are all misreports .. what is the value of anthro- 
pological evidence? 

b. without article, in generalized use. 

2533 Starkey Lett. p. xvli, Yf I had found truth in dede 
thes ihyngys wych by mysreport ther wyih you were com- 
mynly sayd, 1581 Lambarde Eiren. 11. vii. (1602) 253 The 
one chargeih the other with words of misreport. x66o 
Incelo Beniiv. 4- Ur. t. (1682) 65 You may have receiv'd 
misreport concerning him. 7748 Richardson Clarissa (x8i :) 
Vlll. 55 That 1 should. .be the occasion. .of widening 
diffeiences by light misreport. « 

Misrepo'rt, v. [Mis-i i,] 

1. trans. To report (a matter) erroneously; to 
give a false or imperfect account of (an event, 
statement, opinion, or the like). 

c 1430 Lydg. Cotnpl. Bl. Knt, 605, I am worthy for to here 
the blame If any thing here misreported be. 1592 Greene 
Conny Catch, in. 25 This tale, becau^e it was somewhat 
misreported before... is setdowne now in true forme. az64X 
Bp. Mountagu Acts <5- Mon. (1642) 230 He mis*reporteih 
Herods offspring and descent 1722 De Foe Plague Wks. 
(Bohn) V. 30 There has been heretofore much abuse in mis- 
reporting the dLease. 1830 De Quincey Bentley Wks, 1857 
VI 1. 60 His behaviour . . scandalously misreported by Bonnet. 
2874 Motley John 0/ Barncveld I. iv. 203 VLlleroy had .. 
been making mischief., by reporting and misreporting prl* 
vate conversations. 

d* b. const, acc. with inf. or pres. pple. Ohs. 

1574 tr. ATarlorafs Apocalips 39 [They] boast themselues 
to be professors of the true fayihe, and misreport thee to 
folow a false doctrine. 2579 Fulke t^arl. 4 You 
misreport S. Peter being a Lord of the higher house. 

2. To give a false report or account of the state- 
ments or opinions of (a person). 

1531 Latimer Let. to Baynlon in Foxe A. M. (1583) 
2747/1 Christ himselfe was misreported, & falsely accused. 
2673 Baxter Caih, Theol. II. i. ii You wholly mistake and 
misreport us. 1699 Collier Def. Short Viezu 127 He calls 
me an unfair Adversary, as if I had misreported him. 1862 
Rawlinson Ane, A/on. Chald. I. viii. 215 The probability 
would seem to be, that Berosus has been misreported. 
f 3. To speak ill of; to slander. Obs. 

1534 7A<ov.%Com/.agst. Trib. ii.Wks. 1209/2 Leste heshould 
geue other folke occasion to . . misreporle hym for an hypo* 
cryte. 1^3 ShakS. Meas.JbrM. v. i. 14B A man that neuer 
yet Did (as he vouches) mis-report your Grace. 1623 in 
Ferguson & Nanson Alnnlc. Rcc. Carlisle (2887) 280 James 
Blaklocke . did misreport and slaunder the wife of Alex- 
ander Addle, .in calling her shepe stealer. 
t4. intr. To give a false report {of). Obs. 

2572 Huloet, To misreporte of an other. 2579 \y. Wil- 
kinson Confut. Fain. Love 10 If to slaunder and misreport 
be a worke of righleousnesse. 260X J Wh^eeler Treat. 
Contifi. 62 The doings, which - .they. .doe.. misreport of. 

So Misrepo'rted^/. a., Misrepo'rting vbl. sb. 
23x3 Bradshaw St. Wetburge li. 2014 Go forth lilell boke, 
lesu be ihy spede And saue the alway fiom mysreporiyng. 


2607 Markham Caval. t, (1617) 20 It shall appeare great 
honor to^ our nation, and much shame to them who haue 
wrongd it with former mbreponlngs. 2690 Lockk Hum. 
l/nd. I. xxi. § 62 The wrong Judgment that mLleads us, .. 
lies in misreporting upon toe various Comparisons of these, 
1846 Grote Greece 1. xvL 1. 543 A misreported exaggerated 
and ornamented recital. 

Misrepo'rter. [Mis-l 5.] One who mis- 
reports. 

*553 Grimalde Cicero's Ojffices ii. (2553) 87 Dishonest mis- 
reporters [orig, »taledicos\ 2584 Reg. Prn>y Council Scot, 
Ser. I. III. 648 To slope the mouthls of misrepcriaris. 2624 
Gataker Transubst. 114 As this mis-reporter and mis-ex- 
pounder of him affirmeth 1748 Kicharoson Clarissa{y8si) 
VII. 264 Let inisreporters say what they will. 

Sdrsreprese'iit, z^. [Mis-i t.j 

1. trails. To represent improperly or imperfectly; 
to give a false representation or account of. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 11. § 49 Those. . who had done 
them ill offices, and misrepresented their carriage to the 
King. 2677 Gilmn Demonol. 11. ix. 300 Satan doth endea- 
vour to misreijreienl God to troublecf Souls. 2726 Swift 
Gulliver iti. viii, They had so horribly ini’«represenied the 
Meaning of those Authors to Posterity. 2846 Wright Ess. 
AJid. Ages II. -xiii 87 Popular tradition generally misre- 
presents the actions, but not the character of its hero. 2879 
Froude Cxsar .xxi. 352 He had been himself misrepresented 
to his countrymen. 

nbsol. xSyx Milton Samson 124 This, this is he .. Or do 
my eyes misiepresent? 1822 Cobbett II eehly Reg. 9 Feb. 
362 If 1 had misrepresented, why not prove it ? 

2. To fail to represent correctly or adequately as 
agent or official representative. 

285o Mill R epr. Go?^4(i865i 55 The constituencies to which 
most of the highly educated., persons., belong., are. .either 
unrepresented or misrepresented, 
b'o Misraprese’nted ///. tr., Misre-preaenting 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1688 Pulfiit'Sayings 14 Such, who pretend to be clear 
from the Imputation of Misrepresenting, 1699 Collier 
Def Short yinu ^ He understands the Art of Misrepre- 
senting 2827 Dr. T. Chalmers in 11830) II. 140, 1 bad 

previously lead the misrepresented passage to Mr. Chalmers, 
1887 Pali Mall G. 28 Nov. 12/1 It [a company] can recover 
the purchase money from the misrepresenting vendors. 

MCi srepresentation. [Mis-i 4.J 

1. Wrong or incorrect representation of facts, 
statemenis, the character of a person, etc.; the 
action of misrepresenting. 

2647 in Rushw, Hist. Coll. iv. (1702) T. 554 Those who 
have .. improved all opportunities .. by false Suggestions, 
Misrepresentations, and oiherwixe, for the destruction of 
this Army. x6S2 Boyle Style 0/ Script, (1675) 5 The 
misrepresentation made by these men of the Bilde. 2721 
AnoisoN .sped. No. so Fj, Our Guides deceived us wuh 
Misrepresentations and Fictions. 1824 Wellington in 
Gurw, {1838) Xll. 9 Misrepresentation of facts is the 
common practise of the writers for newspapei-s. 2838 Ld. St. 
Leonards Jlaudy.Bh. Prop. Law v. 26 A purchaser . who 
makes an actual mUrepresentailon, which tend-? to mislead 
the seller, 2873 H elps xxv 403, 1 never met with 

a man who bore misrepresentation with tnoiough calmness. 

2. ‘Incorrect or unfaithful lepresentaiion in the 
capacity of agent or official repiesentalive* {Cent. 
Diet. 1890). 

Iffrsreprese'utative, sb. [Mis-i 5.] One 
who fails to represent otliers; a bad representative, 
2862 New York Tribune 26 Jan, (Cassell), A belter reply 
from that misrepccsentative of Indiana. 1887 Pall Moll G. \ 
18 Apr. 9/1 Until the chairman appealed for order bis., 
opponents would not bear one of their misreprcsentaiives. 

Xlivsreprese'utative, a. [Mis-i 6.J Not 

propel ly representative {of). 

1736 Swift Let. to Sheridan Wks. 1751 XIII. 147 The 
, .slavish Practicesof those mis-reprcsenlaiive Brutes. 1892 
Daily Tel. iS Aug., The que»tioii before ihe country would 
be whether the represeniative or the misrepresenialive 
branch of the Legislature should prevail. 2902 B. Kidd 
West. Civilization 99 Inierpreiaiions .. utterly misrepre- 
seniative of the real meaning of the phenomenon. 

Mi-sreprese'nter. [Mis-i j.j One who 

misn-p‘€Scnts. 

i688 Pulpii’Sayings 25 They must not take it amiss, if as 
they were mtsrepiesentcrs then, they are esteem’d Mi.sre- 
presenlers still. ^ 1748 Richardson Clarissa a8ii) IV, 332 
lit will and passion vvere dreadful mi>rc'presenten>. 1760-72 
H. Brooke /'<?<?/ { 1S09) II. 9 Lawyers .. are .. the 
pleaders and implcadcrs, representers and niisrepresenlers 
.. of our laws. 1813 Scott 3 Sept, in T'am, Lett. (1894) I. 
ix. 306 All 1 have to fear. .is that some busy misrepresenter 
may whisper in the Regents ear. 

MisrepU'te, Z". ?Ois. [Mis-l i.] Invis.To 
estimate erroneously. Also Misrepu'ced Jjpl, a., 
wrongly reputed or estimated. 

1628 Gaule Pract. Theories (1629) 232 Wis-dome chose 
there to bee misreputed. rather then Curiositie should be 
satisfied. 2643 Milton f)ivor{e47 They shall vindicate the 
misreputed honour ofGodand bisgreat Lawgiver. ^ 2659 H. 
L’Kstrancr Alliance Dtv. t ff loi Those Liturgies extant 
under the names of misreputed Authors. 

Misrese'mblance. rare, 4,] fa. 

Want of resemblance or agreement, Obs. b. Bad 
likeness or portrait, 

a 26x8 Raleigh in Gutch Coll. Cur. 1. 73, 1 shall pick out 
some short mis-resemblances, or disagreejiienis, between < 
the common law, and the civil law. x^z Southey Ep. A, ' 
Cunningham Poet, Wks- 1838 III. 313 Return we now .. 

To a lighter stra n; and from the gallery Of the Dutch 
Poet's mivresemhlances Fa'-s into mine. 

Misru*le, sb. [Mis-i 4.J j 

fl. Disorderly conduct or living; misconduct; 
ili-coaducled or inegular life ; excess, Obs. I 


In quot. 1406 app. intended to be taken as two words (see 
Mis a.) rendering UF. male regie. 

C2400 Destr. Troy 71)32 Thow might meruell the mykell 
of my misrewle, But jiat wottes ,, pat kere longes no loue 
..To hym hat die?.sis for my dethe. 1406 Hoccleve La 
Alale Regie 90 My freendes seiden vn-to me ful ofie. My 
mis reule me cause wolde a fit 2484 Caxton Fables of 
rEsop HI. xi, The cryme and mysrcwle of his sone. 2404 
[see Misdemeanour * i b], 1570 Levins Alanip. 95/43 Mk- 
rewle, excessus, lu.xus. i6i3PuRCHAs/’/<f>7;N<i^^ 1x614) 749, 
J haue seen houses as full oT such prostitutes, as the schooles 
in France are full of children. They there vse much mis- 
rule, riot and wantonnes. 

2. Bad rule or government (of a stale, etc.); 
misgovernment ; the action of misruling or con- 
dition of being misruled ; hence (often), a state of 
disorder, anarchy, or rebellion, 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles tv. 3 Where was euere orty 
cristen kynye, .pat helde swichean household.. As Richard 
in ]?is rewme toru myserule of oper? 1450 Rolls 0/ Parlt, 
V, 206/1 The Abbot and Covent. .is in grei disolacion..by 
the mysreule and dilapidacton of divers Abboiies. 2541 
A. Kerb in Hamil.on Tapers 1. 142 This mysrewill and 
breik upoun the Bordouris. 2657-8 in Burton's Diary (1828) 
11.365 Misrule is belter than no rule; and an ill govern- 
ment . . is belter than none. 2667 Milton P. L. vii. 272 
And the loud misrule Of Chaos farr remov’d. 2725 Pope 
Odyss. 1. 139 The heav'n born maid Enormous riot and mis- 
rule^ >urvey’d. ^ 2777 Robertson hist. Amer. vi (1851) 1. 
650 T he authority of government had been almost forgotten 
during the long picvalence of anarchy and mis-rule. 2828 
Scott M Perth xix, As the town is in misrule, we two, 
Harry, will carry her home. 2842 Gen. Abbott in C. R, 
Low Jrnl. ii. (1879/ 19s T here is such misrule here, that the 
country never can be quiet; people are sent out for the 
express purpose of gelling up rows, 

o. Lord (also Abboty Master) of Misrule one 
chosen to preside over the Christmas games and 
revels In a great man’s house. Obs. exc. Hist. 

See yAraa^'Poputar Antiquities {\8\3 1. 387seqq ; R.T. 
Hampson Medii Aevi Raleudarium (184s) I. 116, 1x7. 

249X in Excerpta Historica (1831) 88 To Ringley, lorde 
of mysrewle, upon a prest, Ls- *49* Tbid. 92 To Ringley, 
abbot of my.sreule, LS’ *57* U®® LorD4^ 14 a]. 2577-87 
Holinsheo Chron. III. 1067/2 On mondaie the fourth of 
Januarie, the said lord of merie disports came by water to 
London,.. where he was receiued by Wause lord of misrule 
to John Mainard one of tiie shiriffes of London. 1633 R. 
Evelyn in Arc/txol. >1817) XVIII. 333, I giue free leave to 
Owen Flood my Trumpeter, gent, to be Lo* of Misrule 
of all good Orders during the twelve dayes. 2654 H. 
L'Estrancr Chrts 7,72 That Christmas the Temple Sparks 
had enstnlled a Lieutenant, a thing ue country tolk call a 
Lord of MiaTule. 2664 H> More Al\si, Iniq, 333 Their 
Ma.ster of .Mi-rule at Christmas. [2820 Scott Abbot xiv, 

A hall, a ball ! for the \enerable Father Howleglas, the 
learned Monk of blisrule; and the Right Reverend Abbot 
of Unrea>on !) 
b. transf. and 

2592 Lyly Endytn. v. ii, Loue is a Lorde of misrule, and 
keepeth Christmas in my corps. 1623 Webster Duchess 
Aialji in. ii, Ant. 1 must lie here. Duck, Musi 1 you are 
a lord of mts-rule. Ant. Indeed, my rule is only in the 
night. 1660 South Senn, (1727) Iv, t. 63 Their great 
Master of Misrule Oliver [Cromwell). 2832 W, Irving 
Braieb. Hall xxvi. 227 Slingsby . . who is not merely lord 
of misrule in his school, but master of tbe revels to tbe 
village. 2850 Hawthorne StarUt Let, viii. (1852) 99 There 
used to he a swarm of these small apparitions, in holiday 
time; and we called them children of the Lord of Misrule. 
2898 K. Grahamk Golden Age 15. I Irc. the wind) am the 
strong capricious one, the loid of misrule. 

t c. Show of misrule (? nonce-use) ; festivities 
such as those presided over by a Lord of Misrule. 

*555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions rr. viii. 182 Thei 
[rc. Hrachmanes] couette no i>ighies, nor shewes of misrule : 
no dtsguUinges nor entreludes. 

Misru*le, v. (Mis-i i.] 

+ 1. To manage or control badly. Alsor^, 

13.. in Hampoles Wks. (1896) I. 172 pe foule fende pat 
moiie gostle men hegils porou preway poniz of pryde pat 
misrewle perc witie. 2377 Langu P. PI. B. tx. 59 Moche 
wo worth pat man pat m>s reuleih his Inwilie. 2390 Gower 
Couf, 111. 170 Wher such tiling fallelh overal That eny kin^ 
himself misreule. c 1460 G. Ashby Dicta Philos. 19 Suche 
folk as misreule iheiie spendyng. 2530 Palsgr. 638/1 If 
you mysrule your selfe, you maye. .catche some disease. 

2. To iiile or govern (a country, etc.) badly, 

X390 Gower Conf. 1 1 1. 346 If he misreule that kingdom. 
2462-3 Pol. 7’f>c/WT(RolIs) II. 268 Engeland. .Wbiche halhe 
be mysrewlcd 3erys sertayne. 15^ Cude <v Codhe B. 

(S T. S.i 197 P^ei^tis . . Misreule the realm and court no 
moir. 1810 G. Chalmers Caledonia II ti. v. 200 The Duke 
of Albany misruled bis kingdom. 1883 Pall Afall G. la 
Sept, lo/i He pleaded guilty to being a disturber so long 
as Ireland was m.sruled by England. 

Hence Misru liog vhl. sb. and ppl. a. 

CX3B0 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 214 For here synne & mysreul- 
ynge of hem self. 1839 l.D. Brougham For. Relat. Gt. 
Brit, Wks. 1857 VIII. 126 Like the knell of death to the 
hopes of the mi-ruling few. 

Misru’led, ppl. a. [Mis-i 2.] 

1. Disorderly; Lawless; unruly. Obs. os arch. 

a 2400 Hylton Rcala Per/. (W. de W. 1491* «• *b». A fals 
mysruled lone of man to hymselie. ctAfio Apol. Loll lot 
pat it fjc. a vuwj be made wip dehberacoun, pat pe purpos 
or enient be not misrewlid. I49S Act ii Hen. t //, c. 2 § 3 
Va°ahoundes and other mysruled pcrsoncs, 1532 More 
Coh/ut. iV/r««vui.Wks.777/2Agaynst murderers &theues 
and against al other viciouse & mysscruled per-Ons. 1563 
in Robertson Hist. .Scof. (1759/ H. rVpp. 15 h.Acept uc put 
better order unto our misruled papists. 1829 Scott Anttq. 
xxvii I may w cel tnk the tale hame tomyselJ, that hae Jed a 
misruled and roving life. 

2. Badly ruled or governed. 

1829 F. Gla-sss Belgic Past, iiu 52 illsruled nations ia 
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Vain wars engage. *873 Q* L.V 1 I. 500 The state 
of Ireland., was that of a misruled dependency. 

Misru'ler. [M1S-I5.] fa. Adisorderly 
person. Obs, b A bad ruler. 

1479 in Eng. GiUis (1870) 416^ I shall reproue & cha^t^ce 
the mysrewlers 5 : mysdoers m the forsaid loune. X897 
EHin. A’«/. July i Their tyrants and misrulers. 

- 1 ]UisrU*lyf Ci» obs. [Mis-^ 6.] Disorderly ; 
unruly. 

c X4xa Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 4376, I me repent of my 
mlsrewly [v.r. mysreuledej lyfe. 144a Rolls^ 0/ Parlt. V. 
55/2 Misgoverned Maisters. and other misruly pocple. 
XS70 Levins Manip. 100/21 Misruly, enormis. 1581 in 
Cath. Tractates (S. T. S.) 90 And knok the crouins of thame 
quha ar misreulie. 1598 Bp. Hall Sat. vi. i. 89 And crub 
the rauge of his mis ruiy tongue. 

Miss (mis), rf.l Forms : 3-6 mis, mysse, 3-7 
misse, 4-5 mys, (5 myss, 6 myshe), 6- miss. 
[Partly f. Miss ti.l ; but other formations (likewise 
from the OTeut. *misso-) seem to have coalesced 
with this. In the sense of ‘ loss ’ (branch I) the word 
may partly represent OE. *i/tiss neut., ‘absence, 
loss’ (Sweet Anglo-Saxon Diet.), or be ad. ON. 
missi-r masc. or inissa fern., ‘ loss ’. In some of the 
earlier examples of branch II (fault, mistake) the 
word appears to have been evolved (like Mis adv.) 
from the resolution of compounds of iAis- prejix'^\ 
of similar origin are MHG., MLG., MDu. misse 
mistake, ill-success, Du. mis error. In the sense 
of ‘ missing a mark etc. (branch III) it has not 
been found earlier than the i6th c., and may be 
purely a late formation on the verb ; cf., however, 
early mod. Du. misse ‘vanus ictus, jactus’ (Kilian), 
which was developed from the adverbial use in 
misse slaan, to miss one’s stroke. Cf. also ON. 
a mis adv., so as to miss or fail to meet, whence 
the ME. on mis (see 4 below), later Amiss adv., is 
prob. adopted.] 

I. Loss, lack. (Cf. Miss IV.) 

1 . The fact or condition of missing, having lost, 
or being without (a thing or person) ; loss, lack, 
privation. Comi. of or genitive. (Cf. Missz/.i 14.) 

c 1470 Harding Chron. ccxxx. iv, The kyng murthered . . 
The duke was wod, and frantike for his misse. 1494 Faqvan 
Chron. VII. ccxxix. 360 And whan he lefte his crowne, than 
fell honour downe, for mysse of such a kynge. 1^13 More 
in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 783 When the wondrin^ of the 
people cast a comely red in her chekes, of the which she 
before had most misse. 1388 Marlowe ond Pt. Tnmbnrt. 
IV. ii. As when an herd of lusty Cymbrian bulls Run mourn- 
ing round about the females miss, is^a Nashe P. Peuitesse 
0 0, If more regard were not had of him shortly, the whole 
Realme should haue a misse of him. 1614 RALKtoit Hist. 
World II. V. V. § 4. 570 At Carthage, the misse of so great 
a person was diuersly construed. 1828-77 Feltkam Re- 
solves II. xxii. 40 An estate squander'd in a wanton waste, 
shews better in the miss, then while we had the use on't. 
1886 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxliv. 15 Temporal blessings 
arc not trifles, for the miss of them would be a dire calamity, 
fb. Observable lack. (Cf. Miss z/.i 15.) Obs. 
x^ S. Sewall Diary 27 May, The main streets thwacked 
with people, and yet little mi<«s of people in Feii^Church 
and Lumbard Stieets. 1722 De Foe Plague (X754) 248 
There was no miss of the usual Throng of People in the 
Streets. 

2 . Disadvantage or regret occasioned by loss, 
absence, or privation of tx. person or thing. (Cf. 
Miss 16.) Chiefly in phrases, To have or find 
'{a) (^greaty heavy^ little) miss of; to feel the miss 
of; there is no {great) miss of. Now dial, or 
vulgar. 

a X2(M Moral Ode 234 penne hi cume$ eft to he chele, of 
hete hi habbeS misse. 13. . E. E. Aliit. P. A. 262 per mys 
nee mornyng com neuer Here, c 1400 Desir, Troy 6707 Of 
soche a mon were a mysse burgh the mekyll world. 1523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. i. qcxXx., These two kynges. be- 
wayled the lorde James of Bourbon, sayeng, that it was 
great damage of hym, and a great my.sse of hym out of theyr 
company, St. Papers Hen, Fill, III. 203 Their shalbe 
greate myshe of ther absentie, considering ther towardnes 
and goode esperience. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poeste iii. 
XXV. (Arb.) 282 Heywood being loth to call for drink so oft 
as he was dry..sayd I finde great misse of your graces 
standing cups. ? 1608 Bacon Let. to Sir T. Bodley Wks, 
1830 Xll. 91 In respect of my going down to my house in 
the country I shall have miss of mypapers. 1657 \V. Rand 
ir. GassendCs Life Pciresc. 66 Leaving behind lum a great 
misse of himself, at Padua especially. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (x8ix) VIII. 114 We know the miss of you, and 
even hunger and thirst, as I may say, to see you. 1751 
£u2a Heywood Betsy TJumghtless II. 267 Agreeable as 
her conversation was, ISir. Trueworth found no miss of her, 
as the lovely Harriot was left behind. 1797 Mrs. A. M. 
Bennett Beggar Girl I. 95 The poor servants will all have 
a miss of such a master as your honour. 1807 Anna Seward 
Lett, (x8ii) VI. 364 With such excellent qualities of head 
and heart [etc.]..! think his professional talents will have 
no great miss of what are called the classics, i860 Geo. 
Eliot Mill on FI, in, viil, I was determined my son should 
have a §ood eddication : I'd none myself and I’ve felt the 
miss of It. 1901 ‘ Rita’ yUfs Jrnl. r. xx, I’m thinking ’lis 
now you’ll feel the miss o* your mother, luy dear. 

+ b. transf. A person missed. nonce<ise. 
a 1631 Donne Eleg. xvi. Poems (X654I 95, I found my 
misse, St ruck hands, and praid him tell., where he did dwell. 

IL Wrong, mistake. (Cf. MidS V.) 

+ 3 . Wrong, wrong'doing; offence, injury; awrong, 
misdeed. IVith miss : wrongly, amiss. Obs. 

Not always distinguishable with certainly from Mis adv. 


aizz% Alter, R. 86 Jif a mon..sei 5 & deS .so much mis 
pet hit beo so open.sunne [etc.], ax^po Cursor. M. 24339 
To me his moder did pai bat mis. ^1330 R, BrunneC/xxwx. 
IFace (Rolls) 4784 pou bedes me mys & outrage ! X340 
Hampole Pr. Consc. 3289 AIs Innocentes pat never dyd 
mys. 13.. Gaw. ^ Gr. Kut. 2391 pou art confessed so 
dene, be-knowen of py inysses. Virgin {iZ6j) 

98 Repentynge pee of al pi mys. <^1470 Henry IFallaee it. 
352 Be war that yhe with myss deyiiie nocht my taille. 
a 1500 Bernard, de citra ret jam. (1870) 7/162 Ane aulde 
woman bat is Licherus and wyl not lef hir mys. 1546 
Supplic. Poore Commons (1871) 79 Defer not (moost deare 
Soueraine) the reformation of this mysse. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. III. ix. 2 What wonder then if one, of women all, 
did mis if 1592 Shaks. <5* Ad, 53 He sailh, she is 

immodest, blames her misse. ci6tx Chapman Iliad v. 197 
Some other way I might repair this shameful miss. ^ x6x6 
J. Lane ConUu Starts T, xi. 60 But if hee will for nctlhers 
(sake] quitt the misse. 

f b. in alliterative association with mend, etc. 

c XJ20 Sir Trisir. 2760 Mendi pou most pat mis [viz. the 
slaying of Moraunt]. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton 
MS. gt pou hroghte thaym to blysse Thorowe mendynge cf 
mysse. C1470 Henry lUallace iv. 64 Off this gret myss I 
sail amendis hawe. 1470-85 Malory Arthur ii. it. 78, 

1 shalle amende all myAse that I haue done ageynst yow. 
1581 Satir. Poems Reform. xUv. 1x4 And tyme requyris 
amendement of missis, c 1620 A Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 

2 To mend the misses that ignorant custom hath bred. 
1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 164 To amend 
his awiii misses, and to reforme abuses in his Court. 

1 4 . Phr. on mis (cf. ON. d mis) = Amiss, q. v. 

e 1230 Halt Mcid. 17 pet is. .pc stude & te lime pe mah* 
ten bringe pe on mis forte doime. a 2350 St, Anastasia 202 
in YiQTSlm.Altengl.Leg.ii^^i) 27 Onmis po wurdcs pou 
vnderstode. c 1420 [see Amiss adv. sP 

t 5 . Withoute{ii) miss : without mistake or un- 
certainty; undoubtedly, certainly; = wilhotU fail 
in its older application. [Cf. MDu. sonder misse^ 
1250 Five Joys of the Virgin in Rel. Ant.l. 49 There 
is joie ant eke bllsse. That ever last, wid»oute misse. <11300 
Cursor M. 2.1758 Quat time and term pat pis bltidd. .1 sal 
yow mon wid-vien mis. C1450 Lovelich Merlin 208 And 
whanne the devel vndirstod al this, thanne was he joyful, 
with-owten mis. Ibid. 308, 1366, 1388, 1454. 
f 6. Error, mistake. Obs. 

a 15^ Aschasi Scholem. 11. (Arb.) 90 Without any great 
misse in the hardest pointes of Grammer. 

III. Failure to hit or attain. (Cf. Miss I.) 

7 . Failure to hit something aimed at. 

Proverb : A miss is as good as a mile (formerly \An 
inch in a miss is as good as an city etc.) t a failure is a 
failure however near one may have been to success. 

xsss W. ATRC.nhH Fardle Facions \. vi. 89 He throweih 
his stone, fetching his ronne, and maketh lightly a narowe 
mysse, thoughe it be a good waye of. 26x4 Camden Rem.y 
Prov, 3<y An ynche in a misse is as good as an ell. 1721 
Kelly Sc, Prov, 35 An inch of a miss is as good as a span 
{misprinted spawj ^1825 Scott Jrnt, 3 Dea (1890) 1 , 32 
He was very near being a poet — hut a miss is as good as 
a mile, and he always fell short of the mark, i860 Adler 
Prov, Poet. xi. 237 Walter.. evades the blow but the miss 
stretchy his antagonist flat upon the ground. X87S Browning 
La Saisiaz 163 What seemed hits and what seemed misses 
In certain fence-play. 1887 Rider Haggard Jess v, He 
has just killed half a dozen, .partridges without a miss. 

b. Billiards, A failure to hit the object ball, 
on account of which the opponent scores: in 
certain circumstances considered the correct play. 
Phr, to give a miss = to avoid hitting the object ball, 
esp. with the intention of putting one’s ball in a 
Safe position. The opponent is said to score a tniss. 

1844 Mardon Billiards 29 In playing off, it is customary 
to give a miss in (he baulk. Ibid. 115 Should the striker, 
when in handj play at a ball in baulk, his adversary has the 
option of scoring a miss. 1867 W. Dufton Pract. Billiards 
iii. 42 The miss may be made with the butt or the point of 
the cue. 1873 Bennett & * Cavendish ’ 345 In 

most cases a miss would be the game here. 

8. Failure to obtain or achieve something. Now 
rare. 


x6og Sir E. Hoby Let, to Mr, T. H. 15 Your debts were 
.. very clamorous: the misse of your preferment was 
grieuous. 16x5 W, Lawson Country Housew. Card. (1626) 
18 After first or second grofiing in the same Stocke, being 
mist (for who hits all) the third misse puts your Stocke in 
deadly danger,^ x 66 x R. L’Estrance Interest Mistaken 
Pref. p. iv, Aerius turn’d Heretique upon the misse of a 
Bishoprick.^ x 68 o Baxter Aftsw. Stillingjl 41 It is 
not. .the miss of a Complement or Ceremony, that makes a 
Man a Rebel. 1753-4 Richardson Grandison (i 8 ix) II. ii, 
12 If they have had no lovers, or. .have not found a husband, 
they have had rather a miss than a loss, as men go. 1834 
Gladstone in Morley Life{\fyygi 1 . 112 , 1 ought to be thank- 
ful for my miss [rc. failure to catch the Speaker's eye]. 

9 . Printing, The omitting to lay on a sheet in 
feeding a printing-machine. 

1888 Jacobi' Printers' Vocab. 

Miss (mis), [Shortening of Mistress. 

Probably this oral shortening may have been suggested 
by the written abbreviations *Mis.* and *M*** (the latter 
representing the spelling tnistris) which were common in 
the i6-i7th c. In the following quots. it is not quite certain 
that * Mis ' is not a mere graphic abbreviation. 

x 6 o 6 Choice.Chanccy <5- Change G 4 My Mistrisse. .did thus 
salute me. Seruante good morrow, what abroade so earlie ? 
..mistris quoth I, shall the seruant bee in bed after his 
Mis? Ibid, H 2, If your mistris haue a fine wit, and your 
wife, but a plaine vnderstanding . . if your mis. be kind and 
dogged: wil you loue your mis. better then your 

wife?) 

1 - A kept mistress; a concubine. Less com- 
monly, a common prostitute, whore. Obs, exc. dial, 
1645 Evely.n Diary June, The com’on misses [at Venice) 
.. go abroad bare- fac*d, x66a/^i<f. 9 Jan., She being taken 


to be the Earle of Oxford's Misse fas at this time they begaa 
to call lewd women). 1675 (////<;) The Character of a Town. 
Misse. 1678 Butler Hud. ih. i. 864 All women would be of 
one piece, The virtuous matron, and the miss, ^765 Bicker, 
staffs Maid of Mill 11. x. 42 If one is a Miss, be a Miss to 
a gentleman I say. 1803 Mary Charlton IVif; ,y MUtrets 
IV. 214, I would rather chuse to see this child . . the uife 
of an honest man, than the Miss of a Nobleman. x8« 
J. Adams IVks. (1854) IX. 303 A Miss of the street. 18x6 
J. Wilson Hoct. Wks.1855 I. xo Can you believe 

what the newspapers .said that the parents connived at her 
being Colonel Barclay’s miss ? 1889 In N. IV. Line. Gloss. 

transf 1700 Dryden Fables^ Cock 4- Fo.x 56 This gentle 
cock. .Six misses had, beside his lawful wife. 
fig. 1678 Butler Hud. m. i. 9^ (1694) 51 Our Money’s 
now become the Miss Of all your Lives and Services. 

2 . Prefixed as a title to the name of an unmarried 
woman or girl (not entitled to the prefix ‘ lady * or 
some higher designation of rank). 

In modern use, when U prefixed to the surname alone, 
bliss Smith, it noi malty indicates lhe”eldest (unm.irried) 
daughter of the family ; in referring to the others the Chris- 
tian name is employed, e.g. Miss Ethel {Smith). (But for 
reasons of convenience the Christian names are often inserted 
or omitted without regard to this rule.) When the title is 
applied to several persons of the same name at once, usage 
sanctions two forms, viz. the Misses Smith and the Miss 
Smiths, the former being regarded as grammatically the 
more proper. 

t66S-j Pepys Diary 7 Mar., Little Miss Davis did dance 
a jigg after the end of the play. X670 Flecknoe Epigr. 43 
To Mis' Davies, On her excellent dancing. Dear Mis, Who 
woud not think [etc.]. 1697 Vanbrugh Relapse iv, i. Enter 
Miss Hoyden, > and Nurse. erx7oo Farquhar Love 4- a 
Bottle Epil., Oh Collier ! Collier ! thou’st frighted away 
Miss Cro.ss. 1729 Swift Direct. Serv. xvi, Miss Betty 
won’t take to her Book. 1772 in J.L. Chester IVestm, Abbey 
Reg. (1876) 416 Miss Catharine Ayrton ; aged three months. 
1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey II. iv, 1. X71 Does my Lord Man- 
fred .keep his mansion there, next to the Mls-ses Otranto? 
1870 Geo.^ Eliot in Cross Life III. 1x2 The Miss Gaskells 
were staying with them. x8to Theatre Feb. xxS As Adriano 
Miss Josephine Yorke looked and sang admirably. 

b. Miss Nancy (dial, and colloq.) ; an effemi- 
nate man. Hence Miss- Nancy ism y effeminacy. 

1824 Carr Craven Gloss. s.v. Nancy, A Miss-nancy, is an 
effeminate man. 1886 Harper's Weekly 20 Mar. (Cent.), 
Ineffable silliness, sneering at the demand for honesty in 
politics as Miss Nnneyism. exSgS Mrs. Lynn Linton in 
SpeaJicr (xgox) 20 July 453/1, I think a dash of feiulninlly 
in a man is good ; but I hate a ‘ Miss Nancy 

c. A lady entitled to be addressed as * Miss' — \ 
1840 Hood Kilmansegg, Marriage xxiii, The Bride, who 

came from her Coach a Miss, As a Countess walk’d to her 
carriage. 

3 . With ellipsis of the proper name. Not now in 
educated use. a. Without article^ substituted for 
the name of a young unmarried lady, often equiva- 
lent to ‘the daughter of the house*, ‘tlie young 
lady of the family.* 

169s Congreve Love for L. it. x, Oh, madam, you are loo 
severe upon miss. 17x2 Swift Jrnl, to Stella 30 Dec., I 
saw the Bishop of Clogher’s family to-day: Miss is mighty 
ill of a cold. 1747 Garrick {iitle) bliss in her Teens. 1758 
Johnson Idler ^^4 Both the old lady and miss arefond 

of . . collared eel. 1820 Byron Blues 1. 78 Is it miss or the 
cash of mamma you pursue ? x888 J. Payn Prince of Blood 
xxviii. (1892) 229 *1 hope miss is-not much worse’, he said. ' 

b, vocatively, 

1667 Dryden Maiden Qn. xii, .'^dieu, Dear Miss ! If ever 
I am false to thee again. x67o[see2j. xj\o\t.De Mouhy's 
Fort, Country Afaid (1741) I. 60 And, Mis<?, since that is 
your Name, you shall go Home to your Parents. 1766 
Goldsm. Vic. IV. XXXI, * My sweetest Miss ’, cried my wife, 

* he has told you nothing but falsehoods.’ x8i6 Kirby &Sp. 
Entomot. (x 8 i 3 ) I. xot ’ Dear Miss', said a lively old Lady to 
a friend of mine, a 1825 Forby Voc. E, Anglia Nor 
must one say, * Pray, Miss, do you go to the ball this even- 
ing?’ x8so Miss Yonce Henriettds Wish iv, 49, * I beg 
your pardon, bliss,’ said she [rc. a maidservant}. 1901 ’Rita’ 
JiiCs Jml. 1. ii. He . . said, ‘ A pleasure, mis.s, I assure you *. 
..‘bliss*, I repeated.. Fancy calling me — “miss”. But 
then he isn't a gentleman.* 

c. la angry or contemptuous use. 

1906 Wkyman Chippinge xxii, (A mother says] ‘ You hate 
me 1 ' * Oh no, no ! ’ the girl cried in distress. ‘ You do, miss ! * 

4 . A young unmarried woman ; a girl, esp. a 
schoolgirl, or one who has lately left school ; in 
modern use, often connoting the squeamishness or 
sentimentality characteristic of girls of such an age. 

In literary English use now only playful or contemptuous; 
in trade use (distinguished from ladies and f/r/V</;r«,’wilh 
reference to sizes or styles of articles of clothing), misses 
denotes girls of from about 10 to 17 years of age.' The 
American diets, describe the word as being in colloquial and 
trade use. 

X667 Dryden Maiden Qu. n. j, Oh, my bliss in a blasque I 
have you found your Tongue? <11700 B. E.. Diet, Cant, 
Creso, Miss,.. a little Girl. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Miss, 
a Title given to a young Gentlewoman. X715 Gay Ep. 
Burlington 75 Three boarding-schools well slock’d with 
misses. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 85 r xa A knot of 
misse.s busy at their needles. 1796 Lamb Let. to Coleridge 
28 Oct., To fall out like boarding-school misses, 1802 Mrs. 
E. Parsons J/yr/. Visitll. 172 Very unlikeanovel-rcading 
bliss. 1842 Tennyson Amphion 81 The wither’d Misses! 
how they prose O’er books of iravell’d seamen. 1858 Mrs. 
Gore Heckingtoii III. x. 213 Leave ihein [re. whimsies] to 
such blisses as the Horsfords. 1880 Nation (N. Y.) 12 Aug. 
advt.. The blaples.— A Family School for Young Ladies 
and blisses. 188$ .Spectator 30 jo6/t Happiest when 
under the tyranny of some small miss of two or three. 

6. = Mbs. dial, and C/.S. 

2836 Halidurton Clockm. (1862) 452 If bliss Corncob, 
your wife, ain’t here. 2875 in Parish Sussex ClOss, 
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f Miss (mis), sd.^ Cards. [Possibly a use of 
Miss sbJ- or of Miss sb.-J At loo, an extra hand 
for which any of the players may discard his own. 

1757 Laov M. Coke ioJune(i88g) II. 22 There was 

to be two tables at Lu...The partys were scanty; both 
tables play'd with ‘Miss*. 1861 H. Kingsley Raveitshoe 
(1862) III. 240 General Maituvaring had been looed in miss 
four times running. 1883 H. Jones in Encycl. Brit, XV. 
i/i Each player in rotation, .looks at his cards, and declares 
whether he will play, resign, or take miss. 

Miss (mis), Forms: i missan, 3-7 misse, 
4-6 mys(s0, mis, myse, 5-6 myss, 6 mish, 
6 - miss ; pa, t, 1-4 misto, (3 misste), 4-9 mist, 
’5-6 myat, 4- missed (also 5 -id, -yd, -ud, etc.) ; 
'pa, pple, 3 ymyst, 3-4 imist, 4- (as in pa. t.). 
[OE. ?;/i!rra/r =sOFris. viissay MLG., MDu., Du. 
viissen, OHG. viissan (MHG., G. misseii), ON. 
'.missa (Sw. inistay Da. misiCy from the pa. t. and 
pa. pple.) QTeut. *viis$jany f. participial stem 
‘■^misso-x see Mis- 1 .] 

1. irans. To fail to hit, meet, or light upon. 

1 . To fail to hit (something aimed at). Said 
either of the person aiming or of the missile. In 
OE. with obj. in genitive (cf. miss ofy 23). 

To miss the cushion ; see Cushion s&. 10 a.^ 

Beowulf 2439 He miste mercelses and his mas olscet. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 366 The^ Bruce him myssyt as 
Wallace passyt by. a 1347 Surrey in TotuVs Misc, (Arb.) 
.13 The palme play, where. .With dazed eies oft we. ,Haue 
mist the ball. 1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxxiij, That 
ancient fellow, who, burling a stone at a dog, misst him, and 
there withall hit . . his step-datne. 1646 Evelyn Diary 
(Chandos cd.) 193 They were most accurate at the long-bow 
and musket, raicly missing the smallest mark. 1664 Ingelo 
Bentiv, Ur. vi. 182 The next Course was perform’d much 
after the same manner, only Proselenes miss’d the Ring. 1748 
AnsotCs Voy,\\, iiL 148 The Purser.. fired a pistol at Cozens, 
which however mist him. 1813 Scott Rokeby iv. xxvi, 
The gun he levell’d— mark Hke this Was Bertram never 
known to miss. 1864 Tennyson En, Ard, 753 The babe. . 
rear’d his creasy arms, Caught at and ever miss’d it. 1867 
Freeman Norm, Conq. (1877) He.. missed the 

traitor, and slew another soldier who was near him. 

b. in fig. application, esp. to miss one's aiviy 
one's (or th^ mark (see Mark 7 e). 

*530 PAt.SGR. 638/x If I mysse nat my marke, he is a busy 
felowe. ZS9Z Suaks. z Hen, 1 ^ 1 , 1. iv. 4, I. .oft haue shot at 
them, Howc’re vnfortunatc, I miss’d myayme. 1604— Ham, 
IV. i.43 (Qo. 2). x6o2 2«rf Pt. Return fr, Parnass. iv. iii. 1926 
For that I misse this gaudy painted state, Whereat my 
fortunes fnirely .aim'd of late. 1653 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. 
276 The Ministers or Brethren now missing their mark, 
abated much of their former activity. 2735 Pope Ep, 
Lady 228 The Pleasure miss'd her, and the Scandal hit. 
a x8^ CowpER Ep. to Prot, Lady 38 But ills of every shape 
and every name, Transformed to blessit^s, miss their cruel 
aim. 2835 Browning Gratumarian's^ Pimeral, This high 
man, aiming at a million Misses an unit. xd74 O^zzu Short 
Hist. ix. $ t Cromwelf...in bis later years lelt bitterly tliat 
Puritanism had missed its aim. 

. c. Occasionally, of a missile, a blow^ etc.: To 
chance not to hit (some object or part, not neces- 
sarily aimed atl ; to pass by without touching. 

1749 Bracken Farriery Impr. (cd. 6) 1 . 300 Gun shot 
.Wounds are seldom or .never deadly (provided they miss the 
very Vitals). 2839 Tennyson Vivien 781 One flash, iliat, 
missing all things else, may make My scheming brain a 
cinder. , 

d. absol, (Phr. Hit or miss : see Hit v, 32.) 
c 2250 Gen. 4 Ex. 3872 Ones he smot 3 or on cle ston, And 
miste, and saj 6e water gon. 233S Coverdale Judg. xx. 
16 With , the slynge coulde they touch an beer, and not 
mysse. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4 yul. i. i. 2i4^WeU in that hit 
you misse, sheel not be hit With Cupids arrow.^ 2687 
A. Lovell ir. Thevenot's Trav, i. xlix. 68 In cutting off 
Heads, they are very dextrous, and never miss. 1742 
Fielding y. Andrews i. xvi, I never saw a surer shoot at 
a partridge. Every man misses nowand then. 1830 Tenny- 
son Vivien 349 The sick weak beast seeking to help her.>elf 
By striking at her better, miss’d. x 865 Reade G. Gaunt I. 
vi. Z54 The longer and more steadily the duellist fixes his 
eye on bis adversary, the less likely he b to miss. 

2 . Not to hit Upon (the right path). Usually to 
miss on£s luay. (Also fig.) 

a 1547 (see Missing vbl. sb. 2]. xs82_ N. Ljchefield tr, 

Castanhedn's Conq. £. Ind. 13 b, The said Nicholas missed 
y* channell, and ranne on ground. 1613 Shaks. Hen. V/I/, 
111. ii. 439 Say Wolsey.. Found thee away. .to rise in : A 
sure, and safe one, though thy Master mist it. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 111. 735 Thy way thou canst not miss. 2742 Fielding 
y. Andrews w. ii, Hecouldnotapprehendanymischiefhad 
happened, neither could he suspect that he. missed his way. 
28^ A. Carlyle Antobiog. 28 Their eldest son.., having 
missed the road.., fell into a peat pot. 2822 Shelley tr. 
Calderons Mag. Prodig. i. 76 Take which [path] you will, 
you cannot miss your road. 

3 . To fail to obtain footing on (a step, plank, etc.). 
Also to miss one's footing, (Sc.) to miss a foot. 

?a 1550 Freiris Berwik 558 in Dunbar's Poems nBgs) 303 
Freir Johine attour the stair is gane In sic wyiss, that mist 
he hes the trap. And in ane myr he fell. 1641^ J. Jackson 
'True Evang. T. 11. 146 Till wee misse the bridge and fall 
into the ditch. 1670 [see Footing vbl. sb. 4]. 1785 Burns 

Hallo^veen x.xvi. She.. mist a fit, an' in the pool.. she 
plumpit. x8t6 Scott Old jblort. x, If he..dinna..missony 
o' the kittle steps at the Pass o’ Walkwary. 2847 Tennyson 
Princess iv. 159 Blind with rage she miss’d the plank, and 
roll’d In the river. 

4 . To fail to meet (a person with whom a meet- 
ing or interview was possible or intended). Also 
occa's. iiitr. for reciprocal. 

2589 Nasue Rettime of Pasquill WTcs. (Grosart) I. 91, 


I ranne presently to the water side to discouer your commlng 
. in I wonder how^ 1 missed you ? 2598 Shaks. Merry IV. 
HI. V. 56, I will visit her, tell her so Twill not misse her. 
1663 Pepys Diary 27 July, Walked over the Parke to 
St. James’s, but missed Mr. Coventry. 2721-2 Pope Let. 

■ to A tierbury 14 Mar., I was disappointed . . in missing you 
at the Deanery, where I lay solitary two nights. 28^ 
DIekedith Tragic Com, 40 Then we missed : now we meet, 
b. Of a letter: 'To fail to reach (a person). 

2835 R. Milnrs in Life{,tZgi) I. xi. 537 Lady Elles- 
mere's letter missed me altogether, although directed as 
1 desired. 

5 . Phrases, a. To miss fire. Of firearms ; To 
fail to go off. Hence to be unsuccessful, to 
fail in his or its object. 

1727 Gay Begg, Op. 1. xiii. (1739) 16 May. my pistols miss 
fire. <ZX734 North Exam. 1. it § 160, 1 conclude only that 
Wilkinson was a Trapan, and aftcr.missing Fire (etc.]. 2837 
Dickens Picksv, vii, Never knew one of them miss fire 
before. xSjB D. Jerrold Men of Char. II. x66 'That'-s how 
a man’s brightest ideas sometimes miss fire. 2859 Reads 
Love me little i, She mbsed^ fire — Uncle Fountain, like 
most Englishmen, could take in a pun by the ear, but wit 
only by the eye. 

b. Tomias8tays(A^///.). To fail in the attempt 
to go about fiom one tack to another. 

2691 Lend. Gas. No. 2687/3 It was by reason he mist 
stays. s’j^Ckron.viAnn. Reg. 1. 83/1 The Invincible, one of 
his fleet, . . missed her stays, and run upon a flat. 2821 Scott 
Pirate xxxiv, His mates, .have been here waiting for him 
till they have missed stays. 2^3 F. M. Crawford Children 
of King i, II She was near missing stays. 
fig. 1883 Stevenson Treas. Isl. xxvi, I reckon I’ve 
missed stays for my long home, and no mistake, 

n. trans. To fail to attain. 

6. To fail to get, obtain, receive, or acquire ; to 
come short of, go without (what it is possible or 
desirable to have). 

c 2230 Gen, ff Ex. 3336 A met Sor was, it het Gomor, lie 
man is he bead, and nunmor, Him gaderen or ?e sunne- 
sine, Elies he sulden mlssen hine. 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Consc. 5266 And for J>e godhede es ful of blisse, J>arfor ]>e 
sight of it Jjai sal misse. 13,. E. E. Allit. P, B. 189 
^lan may mysse he myrhe, )>^t much is to prayse. a 2430 
Lovelich /'/er/tVi 782 Whanne the devel aspide,. that his 
pray he scholde thus^ mis. 158a Stasyhurst fEneis i. 
(Arb.) 18 Through this wyde roaming thee Troians Italy 
mishing Ful many veers wandred. 1396 Shaks. Merck, V, 
IL i. 37 And so may I .. Misse that which one vnworlhier may 
uttaine. x6o6 Bacon in Four C, Eng. Lett, (1880) 41 Since 
the time I missed the solicitor’s place. 1634 Milton Comus 
925 May thy brimmed waves for this Thetrfull tributenever 
mUs, 2779 Johnson L, F.y Denham (1868) 33 At the 
Restoration he obtained that which many missed, the reward 
of his loyalty. 2850 Miss Yonge Henrietta's Wish »ii. 29 
She could not bear that her husband should miss bis yearly 
holiday. 187a Tennyson Gareth 4 Lynette 2265 So will 
my knight-knave Miss the full flower of this accomplishment. 
2879 Frouoc Cccsarxl. 130 Catiline had missed the consul- 
ship, and was a ruined man. 

b. To (ail to capture (a ]>erson, fa fortress). 

2396 Dalrymple tT.Leslie^s Hist. Scot, {S.T.S.) II. 468 Be- 

c-YUS cha knew him not tha mist him, and sa he chaiped. 
2634 Sir T. Heroert Trav, (1638) 94 Curroon. .attempting 
vaincly Hasser, but mis.sing It redelivers Rantos also into 
his enemies hands. 1889 ‘R. Boldrewood* Robbery under 
Arms xliii, What a muff Sir Ferdinand must be, he’s 
missed me twice already. 

c. Not to have the satisfaction of hearing, 
seeing, or witnessing (something). 

1841 H. Ainsworth Guy Faivkes iii. i, It has been a 
painful spectacle.., and yet we would not have missed it. 
2852 Rogers Eel, Faith (1853) i8x Painful as were the 
revelations which ensued, I would not have missed them on 
any account. 2873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 242 , 1 would not 
have missed the speech of Protagoras for a great deal. 

7 . a. With inf, or gerund ; To iail (to do some- 
thing), Now arch, or diat. 

c 1382 Chaucer Part. Foulcs 75 ITiou shall nat misse To 
comen swiftly to that place dere. 1477 Norton Ord,Alch. v. 
in Ashm. (1652) 77 Which would not mis-se. . to make lac vir- 
ginis, 0x540 J. HtYWOODivwr 368(Manly),I thought 
ye wolde nat naue mystTo make men lyuc as longe as ye j 
lysle, 1568 yacob 4 Esau Prol . To send him a son by Sara 
he did not misse. 2664 Ciias. II. in Cartwright Madame 
(1894) 159 Pardon me for liaveing mist writing to you so 
many posts. 2667 Milton P. L. vi. 499 Th’ invention all 
admir’d, and each, how hee To be th’ invenler miss’d. 1733 
Tull Horse-Hoeiug Husb. xiv. 196 In a dry Summer both 
sorts of Clover are apt to mi^s growing. 1816 Scott Old 
Mort. xxxiv, The whigs never miss to find it (jc. good ale] 
out. 2820 Keats Isabella xxvi, 1 was in pain Lest 1 should 
miss to bid thee agood morrow. 1869 Browning Bk., 
Pope 1658 So, never I miss footing in the maze. 

b. To fail to achieve (an object). Cf. i b. 

2644 Milton Areop. (Arb.' 54 To make it plain that this 
order ivill misse the end it seeks. 1738 Wesley HyumsP But 
that Thou art my Wisdom, Lard* , My Soul would be 
extremely stirr'd At missing my Design, 2779 Johnson 
L. P.y Cowley (2868) 6 He that misses his end wilt never be 
as much pleased as he that attains it. 

t c. To miss (one’s) measure : to fail to 
measure correctly. Obs, 

2632 Weever Auc, Funeral Mon. 272 The Carpenters 
(missing their measure) bad made it so much too shoru 

d. To fail to accomplish (a stroke). 

2838 * Crawley * Billiards (ed. 2) 29 , 1 attempted a difficult 
canon off' the white— and missed it. 2888 J. Pay.S Mysi. 
Mirbridge xxii, .A man.. must be an angel Indeed who 
misses his stroke at billiards without a murmur. 

8 . To escape, avoid. Now onlydia/., exc. with 
adv. fust, narrowly, etc. Also, f to get clear of, 
elude (pursuit), 

2526 Pilgr. Perfiyi.^sVI. 2332) i66(The ballj,.my';seth 
the hande & falleth to the grounde. 2567 Gude 4 Godlie B. 




/(S.T,S.) i 26 Throw his bitter deide I mis Of hell the dyiitis 
dour. 1638 Sir ' 1 '. Herbert TrazK (ed. 2)23 A sb.irk(a in.'in 
eating fish, and who seldome misse the hook, out of too much 
greedinesse). 2640GLAPTHORNE Wit in aConstabie iv. Wks. 
1874 I. 223 The house anon I will enforme you, .and n hat 
way to lake To mlsse pursuit, 1788 P. Henry in Amer. 
Oratory 19 (Stand. Diet.), Happy will you he, if you 

miss the fate of those nations-, who. .have g.-oaned under in- 
tolerable despotism. 2791 W. Jessop Rep. Nai'ig. Thames 
14 A cut of 400 Yards will miss a very crooked and Obstructed 
Part. 2890' R. Boldrewood’ Col, Reformer (iBqi) 27B, I 
turned, .across country for Delhi, and after missing a few 
shots, rode one hundred and thirty miles before 1 stopped. 

with gerund, 1600 Hakluyt Voy. III. 257 [I'hi.sJ made 
mee and my company as narrowly to escape slaruing . . as 
euer men did that missed the same. 1W7 [see Narrowly 
4 b]. 2736 Toldcrvy Hist. 2 Orphans IV. 94 A holHer, 
who narrowly missed taking off the toes of Humphry with 
his carriage. 2814 Scott tVazK Ixi, She.. once very nar- 
rowly missed introducing Waverley to a recruiting-sergeant 
of his own regiment. 

9 . To fail to take advantage of; to let slip (an 
opportunity, etc.). 

a 1628 Preston A'ew Covt. (1629) 587 marg.. Because men 
misse the time they fall into misery. 2672 AIarvell Reh. 
Transp. i. .198 How frequent opportunities have 1 mist. 
177a Priestley Inst. Relig, (2782; I. 338 Would the orator 
lertullus have missed so fine a topic of declamation, had 
there been the least colour of truth in this story? 1827 
ScOTX Highl, IVidowv, He thus missed an opportunity, .of 
doing much good.^ 2842 James Corse dc Leon II. xi. 245 If 
we miss the precise moment.. we have lost the great talis- 
man for ever, 1902 T. M. Lindsay C/iwrc/i 4 Min. in Early 
Cent, V. 173 It was better to be imposed upon sometimes 
than to miss the chance of entertaining a brother.Christian. 

b. To fail to catch (a train, etc.) ; not to be in 
time for. (C£ miss of, 23 n.) 

2823 Dk. Sussf.x in S. Parr Whs. (1828) VII. 5 , 1 fear to 
miss the Post. 2842 Tf.nnvson Walking to Mail 202 But 
put your best foot forward, or 1 fear That we shall miss the 
mail. 2856 (see Lie v} 27 a], 2886 Manch. Exam. 12 Jan. 
4/7 Mr. Parnell himself was absent in consequence of 
' missing his train at Crewe on the pievious night. 

10 . To fail to see or perceive (someibing that is 
within view) ; to fail to ‘ catch * or hear (some 
part of what one is listening to) ; to fail to appre- 
hend or perceive intellectually. 

a 1388 TarIton*s yests (2844) p. .vx,You maysee his goodly 
counierfeit Hung up on everie wall. You never can misse 
the likennesse, For everie bodieknowes..His father^ lovelie 
visnomie. 2396 Shaks. 7 'am. Shr. v. ii. 28 You aie verie 
.sencible, and yet you misse my sence. 2605 — Macb. ii. ii. 
13, I lay’d their Daggers ready, He could not mU.se ’em. 
1610 — Temp. II. i. 54. 2666 Pf^pys Diaty 28 Dec., I sat so 
high and far off that I missed most of the words. 2690 
Locke Covt, 11. vi. § 6x Wks. 2727 II. 275 The most blinded 
Contenders for Monarchy, by Right of Fatherhood, cannot 
miss this Difference. 2779 Johnson L.P,, Savage (186S) 
320 Mr. Savage.. thought hU drift could only be missed by 
negligence or stupidity. 2782 Cowvnz Rcttrem 458 What 
obvious truths the wisest heads may mUs. 2816 Scott Old 
Mort, xli, Ye canna miss Widow hiaclure’s public, for deil 
another bouse or hauld U on the road for ten lang Scots miles. 
*®S5.Geo. Eliot Ess., Evang. Teaching (1884) 164 He is 
meeting a hypothesis which no one holds, and totally missing 
the real question. 2893 Lidoon Ltl/e Pusey I. viii. 265 
Allusive writing is open to two objections : Its point is 
missed by the maj'ority of readers [etc.], 
in. trans. To omit. 

11 . To omit, leave out (usually, a part of what one 
is reading, reciting, or writing). Also with out, 

2530 Palsgr. 681/1 He hath a syngular meinorie, he 
recyled al our hole comunycacion and myssed nat a worde. 
2363-83 Foxe a, 4 M. IL 2047/2 Then thesaid Lane being 
somewhat abashed, said his beliefe to these words, which he 
missed vnawares; Borne of the virgin Mary. 2642 Smec- 
tymnuus Vind. Ansxu, § 2 The Heathens had a Monitor 
that led them along in their prayers, .that theymight misse 
nor mistake no words. z8x6 Scott Old Mort. xii. He has 
gone to church service with me fifty times, and I never heard 
him miiS one of the responses in my life. x8x8 Byron yuan 
I. xi, If any actor miss'd his pari She could have served him 
for the prompter’s copy. 1870 Toulmin Smith Eng. Gilds 
432 note. The transcriber by a slip of the pen has missed out 
words or parts of words. 

t b. To leave undone through inadvertence. Obs. 
2568 Grafton Citron. II. 747 All thinges were prepared, 
and no thing was missed. 

12 . To omit llie performance of (a customary or 
expected action) ; to fail or neglect to keep (an 
appointment); to be exceptionally absent from 
(church, school, etc.) ; to omit to attend or be 
present at (some particular spectacle, ceremony, 
festivity, etc., out of a series or succession'. 

2398 Shaks. Merry W. 11. ii. 102 One.. that will not misse 
you morning noreuening prayer. 160a /bid. iii. i. 92 (Qo. 1), 

For missing your meetings and appointments. 2658 Whole 
Duty Man\. §34 He can never find in his heart so much as 
to miss a meal, c 2694 Prior Latiy’s LookiugGlass ti She 
would never miss one day A walk so fine. 2722 Steele 
sped. No. 51 y6 Others never miss the first Day of a Play. 
2742 Fielding y. Andrews H.iv, She. .rarely mLsseda hall, 
or any other public assembly. 1819 B’ness Bunsen in Hare 
Lifel. v. 139 Mr. Thirlwall has never missed any Tuesday 
evening since, except the moccoH nighL *®34 Hood Tylney 
Hall I. xii. 122 , 1 remember the time when Dr. Cobb never 
missed a meet of the hunt. 2886 Ruskin Prxterita I. 368, 

I never missed chapel. 

1 13 . To pass by, overlook. Obs. 

2666 Bunvan Grace Abound. § 208 How many Scriptures 
are there again-'tme? There are but three or four: and 
cannot God miss them, and save me for all them? 

IV. traits. To be without; lack; want. 

’{• 14 - To be without, not to have, lack; to cease 
to have, lose. Also with tztuqy. (Cf. sense 6.) Obs. 



MISS, 


528 


MISSAL, 


a 1300 Cursor J/. 20792 He wil no^ht talc |je cark on him 
Quar |nt it be sua soght or nai, pou hir bodi be mist o wai. 
1340 Hamfole Pr. Consc, 8000 pe dampned bodyse salle 
fredom mys. 1377 Langl. P, PI, B. xii. lox As a man may 
nou^t se pat mysseth his eyghen. 4:1400 Rom. Rose 5646 
To paradys the soner go He shal, .. Where that he shal no 
good misse. <11450 Cov, Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 50 
fadyrly love lete me nevyr mysse. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. An^ 
drois 80 Gif he had not fled for feir, Gude Matchewell had 
mist his meir. 1628-77 Feltham Resolves 1, xxxiv. 50 He 
hath good Materials for a foundation : but misseth where- 
with to rear the walls, 

a 3 sol, 1573 'russER Husb. (1878) 35 lo borow to dale 
and to-morrow to mis, for lender and borower, noiance it is. 
tx 1631 Donne Lett, to Pers. Honour (1651) 113 You have a 
fortune that can endure, and a nature that can almost be 
content to misse. 

i*l). To be missed', to be missing or absent; 
not to be found, Obs, 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus iii. 537 If that he were missed, 
night or day, Ther-whyle he was aboute this servyse, 1535 
CovERDALE 2 Kings x. ig, I haue a greale sacrifyee to do 
vnto Baal Who so euer is myssed, shal notlyue. ^ 1596 Dal- 
RY.MPLE tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. II. 6 Of the Scotis onlie war 
misset iwaknichtis,and of the commoun peple four thousand. 
+ 0. Contextually, to do without Obs. 

1533 Heywood Pard, «$• Friar Bj, This is the pardon, 
which ye cannot mysse. 1580 Lyly Rnphues (Arb.) 264 
Bringing v»uo man both honnye and wax, ..both so neces- 
sary that we cannot misse them. 1610 Shaks. Temp. i. 
ii. 311 We cannot mi.s>e him: he do’s make our fire [etc.]. 
1637 Rutherford Lett. (1664) cl. 301 Learn daily both to 
pos:;>ess and miss Christ in his secret bridegroom-.smiles. 

15 . To discover the absence of; to perceive that 
(a person or thing) is not in the expected or 
accustomed place. Also {north^ + with away. 

<:izoo Ormin 8919 Till patt itt comm till efenn, & ta 
misstenn be^^re child, a 1225 Aster* R, 78 pe ueorSfe time 
was poa heo hefde imist hire .sune, & eft nine ivond. a 1300 
Cursor Af j7288-i-i20 And when pai missed his body fast 
away pai fledd. 1375 Barbour Brstce xix. 504 On the morn, . . 
The Ingli.Sh host myssit avay The Scottis men. CX450 St. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 5641 pe childe waked and his belt myst. 
41568 Grafton C/irosi. II. 827 They mys.sed hym and knewe 
not in what part of the worlde to make inquirie or serche 
for hym. 1592 Greene Costny Catch, 11. 21 The farmer .. 
thrust his hand into his pocket and mist his purse. 1693 
Dryden & Earl Mulgrave Ess* Satire 47 Like her, who 
miss’d her Name in a Lampoon, And grieved to find her 
self decay’d so soon, 17x2 Steelr Sped, No. 280 p 4 This 
Man, whom I have missed for some Years^ in my Walks. 
1750 Gray Elegy 109 One morn I missed him on the cus- 
tom’d hilL 1770 Sir J. Banks yrsil. xvi. (1896) 376, 1 took 
decoction of bark plentifully, and in three or four days 
missed it [jc.^an ague]. 178a Cowper Gilpjst 231 The post- 
boy's horse right glad to miss The lumbering of the wheels. 
18x4 Scop* Ixiii, It was sae dark that his folk never 
missed him till it was ower late. 1846 Browning Sours 
Trag, I, 198 Well, he paid my fines Nor missed a cloak 
from wardrobe, 

16 . To perceive with regret the absence or loss 
of ; to feel the want of. 

X470-85 Malorv Arthur xviii. v. 731 Mad.ame said sir 
Bors now mys ye sir launcelot. cxs86 C'tess Pembroke 
Ps^, L. Hi, Not want of sacrifice doth mee offend, Nor doe 1 
mjsbe thy alters daily flame. 1667 Milton P, L, x. X04 , 1 
mi.<;s thee here. Not pleas’d, thus entertaind with solitude. 
1779 Johnson L. P., Milton (1868) 44 Milton was too busy 
to much miss his wife. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Esig. v. 1 . 524 
Every month his native land remembers and misses him 
less. 1870 Dickens E, Drood iii, 1 feel as if it would miss 
me, when 1 am gone so far away, 

V. Intransitive uses. 

+ 17 , To go wrong, make a mistake, err. In 
OE. impersonal^ const, dative of person. Obs, 

In some of the latest examples the word should perhaps 
be referred to sense i d. 

<2975 Ccuions K. Edgar xxxii. in Thorpe Laws (1840) II. 
250 Ac beo se canon him at-foran ea^um ; beseo to, gif he 
wille, py las pe him misse. c 1275 Passion ostr Lord 102 in 
O, E. Alisc* 40 po seyde vre louerd crist Nymep gode 
yeme pat ye nouht ne mysse, Hwam ich biteche pat 
bred. .He me schal bitraye. ,ci38S Spec. Gy IVosnu* 120 
And, what 'it is, i wole pe wi«5e, Vnderstond, pat pu ne 
misse. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A, iv. i. 230 , 1 telle the that 
thou myssest in thy sayeng in this byhalfe. 1562 Lech 
Armory 51 There you misse. For if you marke it, this is 
not like y*. y» %vent before. <21568 Ascham Seholesn. 1. 
(Arb.) 26 If a childe misse, either in [prgelting a worde, or 
in chaunging a good with a worse. 1633 G. Herbert 
TesupiCy y/,i*crr/>/.,Starres are poore book-', and oftentimes 
do misse. <21700 Dryden Fox a,S'2 For art 

may err, but nature cannot miss. <i 2754 Fielding On Con- 
vtrs^, VVks. 1784 IX. 366 If. .men . . often err in their con- 
ceptions of what would produce their own happiness, no 
wonder they should miss in the application of what will con- 
tribute to that of others. 

1 18 . To be lacking or wanting. Const, dat. (of 
person) or Obs. (Cf. Missing ///I <z,) 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iii. 445 Nil I nought swere. .that 
he.,wolde of that him missed han ben sesed. 1535 Cover- 
dale yosh, xxi. 45 And their myssed (1611 failed) nothings 
of all the good that the Lorde had promysed. .it cameeiiery 
whyt. a 1536 Interl, Beauty i’f Good Ps-op. IVossiest ad fin,, 
For grace doth neuer mys To them that vse good prayers 
dayly. 25S9 Lyly Pappe w. Hatchet D d, There shall 
not misse a name of any, that had a Godfather. z6iz Bible 
1 Sastt. XXV. 7 Neither was there ought missing vnto them, 
all the while they were In Ckirmel. 2828 Scott F, M. Perth 
xiii, ‘The heir of Thomas Randolph might have a better 
claim to be answered.’ ‘And, by iny honour, it shall not 
miss for want of my asking the grace.* 

+ 10. To fail to happen, come, etc. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 325 Who lovclh wel, it mai noght 
misse. .BoL if that theisom weie finde. 1603 Florio Alon- 
taigsie I. xl, Death hath come, or it will not misse. 


+ 20 . To come to an end, give out, fail. Obs. 

a X300 Cursor M. 9964 pis castel cs o held and blis, par 
mirth es neuer mar to mis. ^2374 Chaucer Troylus in, 
1624 That, there-as thou now brought art in-lo blisse, That 
thou thy-self ne cause it nought to misse. c 1381 — Pari. 
Foules 40 Til the day gan misse. c 1460 Tcnvsteley Myst. 
i. 66 I hou has. .giflen vs loy that neuer shall my.s. <2 1529 
Skelton ‘ A'itwt/ systge we* 71 And thou shall have blys 
That neuer shall mys. 

21 . To be unsuccessful : said of a person’s 
designs or the person himself. Now arch, or Obs. 

1592 Shaks. Rossi. yul. Prol. 14 What here shall miss, 
our toil shall strive to mend. 2662 Pepvs Diary 3 Nov., 
Though we have missed twice, yet they bring such an ac- 
count of the probability of the truth of the thing, ..that we 
shall set upon it once more. 1687 Dryoen Hisut (V P. 1. 149 
The bank above must fail before the venture miss. 1747 
in Cot. Rec. Pensisytv. V. 137 If they mi-s i ^their l5chcme.s. 
28x3 Scott Rokeby 111. xxvi. If thy scheme misS. 

22 . Of crops, etc.: To be auoitive or unpro- 
ductive. dial, 

16x5 W. Lawson Cosmtry Housew. Card. (1626) 18 Put 
in euery such roomth three or foure Kirnels of Apple.s or 
Peares . . and that day Moneth following, as many moe 
(le^t some of ihe former mis:,e». 1826 in Pi. IF. Line. Gloss. 
(1889) s. V., The turnips have all missed. 1852 yrnl. R. 
Agric. Soe. XIII, ii. 274 The seed has been known to miss 
occasionally. 

23 . Miss of — • Chiefly Obs. or arch. 

a. To fail to obtain, receive, acquire, attain to, 
or secure ; =s 6. (f occas. miss on.) 

a 2250 Owl 4* Night. 581 pu hauest ymyst of fayrhede 
& luiel is pi godhede. c 2357 Lay P'olks Catech. (T.) 379 
And man withouten merci of merci .'^al misse. CZ386 
Chaucer Shipmasts T. 352 And if that I were riche . . 
Of twenty thousand sheeld shold ye nat misse. 2526 
Skelton Alagnyf. 397 And of my seruyee you shall nut 
mysse. 2599 Retursi fr. Parnass. 11. i. 638 , 1 had like have 
missed of this preferment for wante of one to be bounde 
for my truihe 1 <2 2625 Beaum. Si Fl. IP’it at Sev. H eap. 1. 
i, For feare some poor Earle steale her, 't bos bin threatned 
To redeem morgag’d land, but be shall misse on’t. 1633 
T. Stafford Pac. Hib. i. xix. 1x1 111 pleased for that they 
missed of the booty expected. 27x2 Steele Sped. No, 485 
? 3 He is that Sort of Person which the Mob call a hand- 
some jolly Man; which Appearance can’t mis> of Captives 
in this part of the Town. 1742 Mrs. Montagu Ar//. (1809) 1 1 . 
244 animal that has missed of instinct, and not lit upon 
reason. 2835 Macaulay Ess.* Alack utosh 325/2 A 
project wbicn. .had ver^r narrowly missed of success, 2842 
F. E, Pagf.t Tales of V-Ulage (1852) 505 Placed in a state in 
which., he cannot miss of everlasting ha(>pincss. x868 
Swinburne 89 Compelled, .loan eternity of fruule.ss 
repentance for having wilfully missed of pleasure . , in this 
world. 

t b. To make a mistake with regard to, Obs. 

c 2386 Chaucer Friar^s T. xi8 Er we departe, I shal thee 
so wel wlsse, That of myn hous ne shallow never misse. 
CX400 Solosnosi 30* in Adasst Davy 97 And to knovve god 
& yuel pat 1 perof ne mysse. 

c. To fail 10 seize or capture ; « 6 b. 

<2x632 Donne Elegy ott Mris. Bulstred Poems (1633) 70 
But thou hast both of Captaine mist and fort. 1678 Donna 
Olisnpia 32 Which indeed, as to bis possessions, she effected, 
though she mlssed of bis life. 2737 SVhiston yosep/ius* 
Hist, IV. ii. § 5 Titus., had captives enough . to satisfy 
his anger, when it missed of John. 1833 Whittier Pr. IFks. 
(1889) 1 . 262 They had missed of the old chief, but had 
captured his son. 

+ d. To be without, lack ; to cease to have, lose ; 
= 14. Obs. 

a 2300 K, Horst (Ritson) 126 Hue vvenden mid y wlsse, 
Of huere lyve to misse. c 1325 Spec. Gy IVarw. 418 
* peih sholen se god ’ apertelicbe, In his godhede and in bis 
blisse, which pel sholen neuere misse. 1:2489 Caxton 
Sosisies of Aysnost xxii. 486 Wyte it that ye have myssed of 
peas, For Charlemagne wylle noo thynge of it 

e. To fail to accomplish ta design) or realize 
(a hope) ; to fail in (an attempt or enterprise). 

a 2225 Leg. Kath. 651 pet peo be beoS icumene . . me to 
underneomene, moten mis:'-en brof. 1390 Gower CostJ. 111 . 
349 And 1 [have] bot on desire, of which 1 misse. ^2420 
Lydg. Assesnbly of Gods 108 Oft of myn enient hath he 
made me mys. CX489 Caxton Sonsies of Aysnost xiv. 321 
He never mys-^ed of no thyiig that be toke in hand. 1585 
T. Washington tr. Nicholay's I’oy. 11. iv. 34 He hadde 
missed of his enterprise. 1649 ^Iilton 2 Kaiher.. 

then that the People should not still miss of their hopes, to 
be releiv'd by Farlaments. 1662 Pkpys Diary i Nov., 1 my- 
self did truly expect to speed ; but we missed of all. 2667 
Decay Chr. Piety ii. F i Who ran suspect that a cause so 
rightly dispos’d, should mbs of its eflfect 7 1703 Burkitt 
On iV. r. Matt, xxvii. 27-31 _Tbe Jews missing of their 
Expectation of a Temporal King in Chrbt. 17x9 De Foe 
Crusoe il (Globe) 503 If he miss’d of hb Business outward 
bound, he was to go up to China. 

f. Not to find (a person or thing) where one 
expects or desires to ; to discover the absence of 
(a thing). Also, to fail to meet with (a person). 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidands Cosntst. 57 b, When they missed 
of their company, they wer in such a rage [etc.]. 2603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 634 Griitus .. missing of the 
Mold.-iuian, fell vpon Francis Schenden. x6io Heywood 
Gold, Age IV. L 54 Wc have mbt of Satume lately fled. 
1628 Gaulr Pract. 'Theories 367 They worthily misse 
of Christ, that seeke him where he b not. 2721 Cibber 
Lady’s Last Stake v. Dram. Wks. 1757 11 . 226 They are 
certainly gone out that way, and Sir Friendly must miss of 
’em. 2769 Burke Carr. (1844) I. 272, 1 was unluckily in 
London and so missed of him. 2889 N. H '. Line. Gloss.* 1 
miss’d on him yistcrdaay, though 1 look’d high an' low fer 
him. 

g. To sniss of ones aim : « i b. 

1632 Burton Astat Afel. iiL ii. VI. v, Penelope had a com- 
pany of suiters, yet all missed of their aym. 1655 Loveday 


' tr. Calprenbde' s Cleopatra ni. 222 Oroondates enrag’d to 
have mbs’d of hb aime, drew his sword and threw himself 
after Ariabon. 2771 Foote Maid of Bath 111, Wks, 179911 
234 Projects, the most prudeniially pointed, may miss of 
their aim. 2876 Lowell Ode for ^th futy n. iii, Time has 
a quiver full of purposes Which miss not of their aim. 

h. To fail to perceive or undeistaiid; = 10. 

1678 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers x. § 19, 310 He cannot be 

certain, but may still miss of the sense of it. 2704 Norris 
Ideal World 11. i. 38 The reason is so very obvious that we 
cannot well miss of it. 1708 Atterbury JiVr///. (1726) II, 
vi. igoThese. Perfection-s of the Deity, are,, most easyto 
be understood by us ; upon the least Reflection and Enquiry 
we cannot miss of them. 

i. With gerund : To fail (to do something); 

^ 2658 Whole Duty Mast i. § 30 No man can miss of enjoy, 
ing them [re, God's mercies], but by his own default. 1663 
Pkpys Diary so Sept., He hath not mbsed one night ..of 
supping with my Lady Casilemaine. 1756 Washington 
Lett. Writ. 1889 I. 268 Since the first murders were com- 
mitted by the Indians, 1 have never missed of receiving 
intelligence of their motions. 2840 T. Robbins Diasy 
12 Aug. (1887) II. 579 Mbsed of seeing my brother at En- 
field. x868 Swinburne Blake 6 With what excellent care 
and taste this bus been done, no one can miss of seeing, 
tj. To fail to accomplish (a stroke). Obs. 
cs'gtoSir 'Tristr, 2389 Eft vrgan smot wi]> main And of 
l^at stroke he miste. 

k. To fail 10 be present at or to witness; =60. 

x6x2 Beaum. & Fl. Cupid's Rev, i. ad init., I had mut of 

this, if you had not call'd me. 

l . To escape, avoid ; - 8. 

1628-9 Dicby Foy. Medii, (Camd.) 85 [He] told me the Dun- 
keikers ranged much .. about our channel!, and that in all 
probabilities 1 could not misse of a hott encounter with them. 

m. To fail to take advantage of; - 9. 

<7x628 Preston New Covt. (1629) 587 Because they do 

not effect the thing they go about, when they misse of their 
time. 2785 M. Cutler in Life* etc. (1888; 11 . 223 Missing 
of the opportunity by which 1 expected to have sent this 
letter last week. 

n. To fail to catch (a boat, etc.) ; «= 9 b. 

2777 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1889 VI. 56 Should you miss 

of one at Boulogne, proceed to Calais. 

24 . Miss on — . To fail to hit upon. 

2B23 Lamb Elia Ser, ii. Assticus redivivus* Trite as the 
counsel was, and impossible, as one should think, to he 
missed on. 

Miss iHiis), vfi [f. Miss j^. 2 ] traits. To address 
as ‘ miss’. 

1824 Miss Ferrier Inlier. xlv, Did you hear how he 
Miss'd me to-day?— me a married woman! 1863 Mrs. 
Carey Brock Margaret's Secret viii. X15, * I am not accus- 
tomed to hear my-self called Miss Eliis,’ . .’ Well, you'll be 
missed here by every one '. 

Miss, obs. form of Mass sb?- 
Missafic, erroneous form of Missifio. 
Missage, Missai, obs. ff. Message, Missat. 
f Missa'ke, r/. Obs. rare—'. [a.MDa.mts- 
sacckeii (mod.Uu. vtiszaketi ) : cf. Kohsake v,] 
traits. To deny, renounce. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 116 Yf he wereotherwyse.. 
1 wold euer myssake hym. 

ISflIissal (mibal), sb.^ Forms: 4 messel, 5 
myssaltl)©, 5-6 meBsall, missale, 5-7 missall, 
(7 erron. massal), 6- missal, [ad. eccl. L. mis- 
sale* neut. sing, of missdlis (see next). Some of the 
early forms represent OF. messel (mod.F, misser).'l 

1 , The book containing the service of the Mass 
for the whole year; a mass-book. 

ct^ysArth. 4- A/erl. 3574 iKolbing) Her after sone Merlin 
swore. .Toibre Peking on o messel. 1432 Test. Ebor.lSurtces) 
11 . 21, 1 wyte unto my chauntry in y chapell of Sancle Anne 
.. my best MissalL 2480 Caxton Citron. Rttg. ccxxx. 245 
Charlys leyde hb right bond on the paten with goddes body 
and his lift bond on the missale. 1506 Test. Ebor. (Sur- 
tees) IV. 247 To y* Chapell in Holbek my Messall, my 
Portus in prynie. 1:1553 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 728 
For Carryage of y* new grailes and missales. 1612 Bible 
Transt. i'ref. F 23 Pope Nicolas tlie third .. brought into 
v.se the Missals of the Filers Minorites, x6s7-6x Heylin 
Hist. Ref. I. ii. § 5. 40 Many of the inferior Clergy had not 
much more learning than what was taught them in the 
Massals and other Rituals. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 356 In 
the Roman Church there were always Forms of Prayer, as 
may be seen in their Missals, Breviaries, Rituals. .&c. 1845 
T. H. Horne in Encycl. Aletrop. XXL 494/1 'I he CouhCil 
held atToledo, in 633. .adopted the Missal and Breviary of 
Isidore, Bishop of Seville. 2895 G. H. Palmkr in Elem. 
Plainsong 59 To S. Gregory alone belongs the credit of 
having compiled .. the Sacranientary and Antipboner, Le. 
what we should now call the Mbsai and Gradual. 

b. Used vaguely for : A Roman Catholic book 
of prayers, esp. when illuminated; an illuminated 
book of hours, or the like. 

1652 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 304 The reading of one of their 
Missals, or books of Devotion. 1838 C. B. Elliott Trav. 
II. 368 The greater part of the night, as well as of the day, 
is pas.sed with rosaries, crucifixes, and mis-sab. 2845 Longf. 
Not'tnan Baron iii, A monk .. Who .. repealed Many a 
prayer and pater-noster From the missal on hb knee. 1858 
O. W. Holmes Aut. Breakf.-t. iii, He is as tender and 
reverential to ail that bears the mark of genius, .as a nun 
over her iMissat 2886 J. R. REEsZ^/o-err. (1887) 

163 The pages of the mh^sal are.. illuminated with elegauC 
borders of fruit, flowers, and birds. 

2 . athib. .nnd Comb, (usually with reference to 
the illumination of service-books or manuscripts), 
as missal-album^ hand* letter* -like adj., -mar^, 
-page* -painter* -painting vbl. sb. and ppL a. ; 
missal caps {Printing) : see quot. 
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1890 W.-Whitc fatal. Ruskin Library 6 *Missal 
Album of Lady Diana de Croy. 1875 J, Southward Diet. 
Typogy.i^AIisial rajJf, a style of fancy letter, used some* 
times as initials to Old English or Black letter. X83X 
Lamb Let. to Dyer 22 Feb., You never wrote what I call a 
schoolmaster’s hand, like Airs. Clarke ; . . nor a ‘"missal 
hand, like Poison. 1888 Athensum so Oct, 514/1 The 
colours used for the ‘•missal letters, and in the final touches 
of the rubricator, Black Aiiy. Phaeton vii. 94 Deco* 

rating our bedrooms with •missaMike texts. 1855 Brown- 
ing l^Ien .y lyonien 11. 237 He.. Fills his lady’s •Missal- 
marge with flowerets. 1858 Ruskin Arroivs 0/ L hace (t88o) 
I. 129 The officers .of the British Aluseum refuse to ex- 
pose their best drawings or *missal-pages to light. axE^3 
SouTHEy Conim.-pi. Bk. {1849) IV. 258 In these" countries 
the poets resemble *missal*painlers; — their colours often 
rich, their pencilling delicate, 1883 Ruskin Art of En^. 9 
The speciality of colour-method, .founded on *missal-paint- 
ing. iBgs Army. Navy Co-op. Soc. Price List 668 Colours 
for illuminating and missal painting. 15103 Edin. Rev. Apr. 
45a The patient labour of *Missal*painting monks. 

Slissal (mi'sM ), a. [ad. eccl. Y^^inissaUiSy 
f, missa Mass Of or pertaining to the Mass ; 
mass-, t Also sb.y a mass-priest. 

1548 Hall ChrotUy Heiu ^///, 74 The Closet hanged 
with clothe of gold all other iewelles Mi'^sall. Ibid. 82 b, 
The alter apparelled with all Juelles myssall of great riches. 
1549 Latimer yd Serin, bef. Edw, yi (Arb.) 86 It had 
bene good for our missal priestes to haue dwelled in that 
contrye. 1553 Becon Reliques 0/ (1563) 130* Pope 

Honorlus the third commaundedy ‘ the Mtssall bread shoulde 
be. .lifted vp aboue the Priestes heade at thesacryng tyme. 
1614 Bp. Hall No Peace lyith^ Rome § 19 Wks. (1625) 658 
The Priestly Office of Christ is not a_ little impeached by 
the dayly Oblation of the Missall Sacrifice. 363^ Gillespie 
En^. Pop. Cerevi. Ep. A 3 b, Her sweet Voice is. .mutter, 
ing some missall and magicall Liturgies. x66o R. Coke 
Power ^ Sub/. t62 All his Missal yestiinents. 1793 Helv 
\x.O' Flaherty s Ogygia 1 . 41 They distinguished Thanes into 
missals, and seculars; the Missal-Thanes were Presbyters. 

Jklissal, obs. variant of Missile. 
Mrssal-book. [f. Missal a.'] = Mass-book. 

c 164s Howell Lett. (1650) 178 They present unto him the 
Cross, and the Missall book to swear upon. 1873 Hale In 
His Name viii. 71 The beautiful missal book, from which 
the Senior Canon was about to read. 1894 Dublin Rev. 
Oct. 246 Three early missal-books of the Roman Church, 
or, as they are called sacramentarles. 

Missale, variant of Mkshl. 

CX37S Se. Leg. i'am^rxxxvi. t^BapUsteC) 366 Missale are 
dene mad alsa. 

tMissa*lian, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [f. eccl. 
L. missdl-is Mi.ssALa. + -iak.] a. -Missal a. 
So Mi'ssaUne a. b. sb. A mass-priest. So 
Mi’ssalist. 

1624 Darcie Birth of Heresies xU. 50 The vestments^ of 
these MLsalian Sacrificers. Ibid. 51 A Pectorall.. which 
the Missalists terme a Chasuble. loid. 5a The Stole put 
ouer the Amict, at the Missalians necke. Ibid, 53 The 
Missalian Priest. Ibid. xxi. 84 NVas there euer..a more 
detestable Heresie then this Missaline transubstantiation? 

Missall (-SV.), Missar : see Mozzle, Misseb, 
t Itti’SSary. Obs. [ad. eccl. L. missari^ttSy f. 
missa Mass s^.l: see -aby.J A Romanist or 
Romish priest. 

1550 Veron Godly Sayings (1846)^34 The very missarles 
do call it.. the sacrifice of.. praise. 1657 J. Sergeant 
Schism Dhpnch't 56 Such a.s are neither easily deceivablc 
by our Missaries, nor possibly undcceivable by Dr H. 

■f Siissa«*tical» (S. Obs, [f. eccl. L. m/ssaltc-us, 
f. missa Mass sb.^ ; see -atic.] Pertaining to the 
Mass. 

a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams r.^ (1692) lor Since he pro- 
fess’d open adherence to the Romish Church and did not 
renounce the Missatical corruption of their priesthood, 
a 1683 J. Owen Nat. <v Causes Apostnsy\IV.%. 1852 VII, 
99 Missatical sacrifices for the living and the dead^. 

tStis -sa’vour, V. [Mis-^r.] intr. a. 

To have defective sense of taste, b. Jig. To have 
wrong notions of. 

1403 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. S3 With wrong wrytyng he 
wrou^le mykil care, and.. foul fel fro the chirche, mis- 
saveryngeof the sacrament. 1540 Palsgr. Acolastus Hivb, 
To vs also the palate myssesauoreth or mysse tasteth neuer 
a whyite. 

+ Srissaw'. Obs. Forms : 3-4, 7 missaws, 4 
mys(8)awe, niia(s)au(e, mya-, inisaagh. [f. 
Mis-l 4 + S.HV sb., saying.] 

1 . Evil speaking, calumny, slander, abuse. 
a IMS Ancr. R. 124 Asein tiiis-sawe offer misdede, lo, 
heranont, remedie & salue. a X300 [see Mislovinc vbl. sb.l. 
a X340 Hampole Psalter xlx. 3 All. .wrangis and mys.^aghis 
. . that thou suffird for vs. c 1375 Cursor ill. 5877 (Fairf.) 
Quat wene hai wil> missawe fra my werk ham to arawe. 
^ 2 . ? Wrong expression, perverted language. 
i6r4 J. Davies Ecl.xn Browne ShepIuPipeG^ So my 
sp’rits been steept In dulncsse, through these duller times 
mUsawes Of sik-like musicke (riming rudely cleept). 

t Missay *i ^b. Obs. Also 4 misai, 5 myssae. 
[f. next.] = prec. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2r474 A 1 has ])\s curt herd yi misai. 
0141^ Toxvfieley hfyst. xxixi. 568 Ifthou becrist..Comdowne 
emangys vs all, And thole not thies myssaes [rime says]. 

3 £is-say (misis^i*), v. arch. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
mia-aaid (^misise-d). Forms : see Mis-i i and 
Say V. : also 4 misaln, misaie ; pa. t. misede. 
[ME. piisseggeHy inxsseiOi)y etc. Cf. MDa. mis- 
bG. miszeggeuy MHG. mis{se)sagen^ 

1 . iratis. To speak evil of or against (a person) ; 
lo abuse, slander, revile, vilify. Now arch, and /pr/. 
a 1335 Ancr. R. 186 BiddeS jeorne uor l>eo ou eni vuel 
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doS offer missigge^. c 1390 Beket 2036 in .S’. Eng, Leg.y 
Hold t>inne moutnh,..pov mis-seist mi louerd 1*6 king. 13.. 
Sir Beues (A.) it68 {^w h^dest vnri^t.So te mtsain a noble 
knht 1 c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 353 Crist was so patient, 
..hat whan he was mys-said he cursid not a^en. Z470-8S 
Malory Arthur v. L 161 The kynge commaunded that 
none of them vpon payne of deihe to myssaye them ne 
Uoo them ony harme. 1541 Copland CuydoiCs Quest. 
Chirurg. E ij b, Myssaye nat the auncyentes, nor dysprayse 
nat Hyppocraies. X568 facob Esattiv. xi, Cursed be the 
man that shall thee curse or missay. X63X Heywood ist 
Pt. Fair Maid of West in. 33 Is she such a Saint, None can 
missay her? 1873 Tennyson Lynette^z^ Far liefer 

had 1 fight a score of times Than hear thee so missay me and 
revile. xSSS Morris Dream foltn Ball xli. 125 'These men 
shall the blind and the fearful mock and missay. 

t b. 'To say (something) with evil, abusive, or 
slanderous intent. Obs. 

a X30Q Cursor M. 14779 Mikel of him can hai missai. 1340 
Ayenb, 189 By he kueade hulche he ssel misxigge. 1470-85 
2 )Ialorv Arthur 'tu. xL 229 The myssayenge that ye rnys- 
sayed me. 1530 Palsgr.* 638/1, 1 never myssayd hym 
worde, 1593 Drayton Eel. «- 95 And sore repents what 
he before misse-said. 1614 Sylvester Par/. Feriues 
Royall Wks. (Grosart) II. 134/2 And can suffer nought 
'Gainst them to be mis-done, mis-said, mis-thougbt. 
f 2 . inir. To speak evil; to spe^ abusively, 
slanderously, arrogantly, or the like. Obs. 

a 3300 Cursor M. 13905 l>ou missals, deuel es in he. ^1386 
Chaucer Manciple's T. 249 He that hath mi&seyd..He 
may by no wey clepe his word agayn. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 

1. V, 28 To whom it pleseth that they messaye. 1596 Spenser 
F. Q. IV. vi, 27 Her tongue.. brought forth speeches myld 
when she would have missayd. 
b. To speak evil of. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 19420 Tua wittnes fals h^i ham puruaid. 
To tell he had o godd missaid. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W, 233 
And of mynne olde seruauntis thow misseysL 1477 Poston 
Lett. III. 185 Sum evyll tong..myss sayeth of me. 1579 
Spenser Sheph. Cat. Sept. 106 Their ill haviour garres men 
missay. Both of their doctrine, and of theyr faye. 

3 . trans. With pronominal or cognate obj. ; To 
say amiss, wrongly, or incorrectly. Now rare. 

a 1400 Cursor M. 25192 (Cott. Galba) And of oure praier 
Crist es payd Sum tyme all if It be missayd. 1629 H. 
Burton TrutEs Triumph 254 Let men beleeue that . . 
which the dluine Scriptures doe say, and not which mens 
tongues doe mis-2>ay. 1641 Milton Animadv.\ 2 Wks. 
1851 HI. 203 Lest any thing in general! might be missaid 
in their pubfick Prayers through ignorance. 1665 Wither 
Lord's Prayer Preamble, Beseeching him to pardon what 
is misdone or missaid, by others, or misunderstood by me. 

b. intr. To say what is not right or correct ; 
to say something wrong or amiss. 

1390 Gower Con/, 1.19 And natheles I can noght sete, In 
aunter if that 1 mtsseye. CX489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 
vii. 174 Ye have myssayed. For 1 never sawe Reynawde 
nor 1 wote not what he is. 157^ Spenser Sheph. Cal, 
Sept. 2 Or Diggon her is or 1 missaye. x6ix A. Gill in 
Speed Thcat. Gt* Brit. Pref , Great love and little skill may 
cause mee to missay. x8x6 Byron Siege of Cor, Introd., 
Some of mosque, and some of church, And some, or 1 mis- 
say, of neither. 1879 Browning Ivan Ivanovitch 417 The , 
Sacred Pictures— where skulks Innocence enshrined, Or 1 
missay 1 

t Mis-sayer. Obs. [Mis-i 5.] An evil 
speaker, slanderer, 

Ayctth. 6i Blondere and misrlggerebyckof one scole. 
Ibid, 177, 256. CX400 Rom, Rose 2231 if that any mis- 
sayere Dispyse wimroen. 1481 Caxton Myrr, i, v. 28 Mys- 
sayers felons & enuyous men that wil lerne no good. 

t Mis-saying, vbL sb. Obs. [Mis - 1 3.] 

1 . The action ol the verb Missay; evil speaking ; 
slander, abuse. 

” 13.. in Archiv Stud. neu. Spr. LXXXI. 316/42 Blesset 
beo 3e..To whom ]ie ivorld make)? missiggynge. 1340 
Ayenb. 66 pe myssigginges pet is buanne pe on peynep 
pannohren and xigge)» pe greate felonyes. c 3440 Jacob's 
WellZi Myssaying; pal is, whan pou spekyst euyll of an 
oper mannys goodnesse. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W, de W. 1531) 

80 b, And asked of hym mercy and forgyuenes of his mis- 
sayenge. 1581 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. r. HI. 433 For 
missaying, detracting and sclandering of the baillies. 

2 . Mis-statement. 

1650 Milton Eikon. Prefi (ed. 2) A 4 To.. refute the mis- 
s^ings of his book, 

Mlsschelmasse, obs. form of Micha£LM.\s. 
Uis-SCri’pt. [Mis-^ 4.] A miswriting. 
a 1834 CoLCRiuce Notes ty Lect. (1849) ^43 treating 

this ‘ path ' as a mere misprint or mis-script for * put 2873 
F, Hall Mod. Eug. 175 note. These mis-scripis [analyzCy 
/ara/j'se] look as if descendants of droAv^ui and napaAv^ta, 
which are norhing. 

Misse, nonce-var. of Milce, used for rime. 

<2x300 in Rel. Ant. 1 . 275 That he .. bring us of this 
woning For his muchcle misse {rime blisce]. 

lAissed (mist),///, a. [f. Misa + -’edI.] 

In senses of the vb. Also dial, of a heifer : Barren. 

16x5 Wither Sheph. Hunting Eel. iii, Thy mist pleasure, 
1657 in Burton's Diary (1828) 195 It was a little missed 
sense, that might be mendqd. i763.‘Theoph. Insulanus* 
Second Sight 189 His account of a missed hatchet found by 
a dream. 1780 A. Young Tour Irel, 1. 259 Those who buy 
the mist beifers are farmers tn IVIonagban. 1898 Westm. 
Gaz, 6 Sept. 2/3 This missed train. 1905 Daily Chron, 24 
Aug. 4/6 The undergraduate never heard more of themissed 
chapels. 

• •*fb. Missed way, having missed the way; 
erring, straying. Obs. 

1599 Angry Wom.Abingion (1841) xx6To light my 

miit way fecie to my right way. 

lUTis-See*/ 2/, [Mis-I 1,] trans. To see im- 
perfectly ; to take a wrong view of. Also absol, 

1591 Florio and Fruiies 8x N. Well male I Vi-ant in 


habilitie, but neuer in affection. 3 *. To much affection makes 
you mis-see both. 1840 Carlyle Heroes v. (1841) 311 The 
man who cannot think and see; but only..raissee the nature 
of the tbinghe works with? Ess.yBaillie[,iZ$7) 

IV, 236 Herein he fundamentally mistook ; mis-saw ;-and 
so miswent. 190a Words of Eye-witness 324 Its modest 
hues and stature being ridiculously mis-seen as * parole- 
patched * and ‘ tall 
Missee, obs. form of Missy. 

Mis-see’k, V. [Mis-l i.] trans. and intr.. 
To seek wrongly. So Mis-see’king vbl. sb.i 
Missou'ghfc Jpl. a. 

1387-8 T, UsK Test. Love 11. xL (Skeat) 1 , 48 Errour in 
mankynde departeth thilke goodes by mis-seching, which^ 
he .shulde have hole. ^^1543 Wyatt in TotteVs Misc. (Arb.)- 
87 The thing, that most is your desire, You do misseeke, with" 
more tratiell and care, x^^^Mirr, Mag.yRiversxxix, What 
myschiefes^ folow missought maryages. a 1628 F. Grevil 
Cselica Ixvi, The heart of man mis-seeking for the best, 
mis-see'au, v. Now rare. [Mis-l i.] Iransi 
To misbecome. 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 62 Ne wost pou 
noght pat yt myssemys pi dignite. .whanne pou swerys? 
15*3 Douglas Mneis iv. vi. 108 Nor -it sail neulr me irk, 
ua 5it misseme, The worthy Dido to bald infresche memory. 
1590 Sfesser F. Q. hi. iii. 53 Ne certes, daughter, that same 
warlike wizc, I weene, would you misseeme. 1^3 Florio 
Montaigne ii, iv, He hath at least lent him nothing that 
doth belye him, or misseeme him. <z 1641 Bp. Mountacu 
Acts fir Mon, (1642) 57 Divines ought not hold any opinion 
(it rais-.seemeth their profession so to hold) which bath no 
fooling in Scripture. 18x9 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 523 A spirit 
that would not have mlsseemed the most illustrious of her 
ancestry. ^1836 Carlyle in Aea/Iemy iq Sept. (1898) 272/1 
His head Is getting a shade of grey. .which does not mis- 
seem him, but looks very well. 

t SdtiS'See’iuing, ttb/. sb. Obs. [Mis-i 3.] 

? False show. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. r. vii. 50 With her witchcraft and mis- 
seeming sweete. 

Mis -see’Dling, ///. a. [Mis-I 2.] Mis- 
becoming, unseemly. 

<2 1340 Hampole Psalter Ixxii. 15 Lo this misemand thing 
folous. 25x3 Douglas eEneis i, Prol. 409 He..haidis mis- 
semyng, Ay word by word to reduce ony thing. Ibid. xii. 
i. 63 Of blude and frendschip na thyng my&semand [orig. 
nee genus indecores], 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ix. 23 For 
never knight I saw in such misseeming plight. 1603 Florio 
Montaigne \ xxxvi, A thing which would no whit be mis* 
seeming orundecent. 

Misseif, obs. form of Missive. 

Missel (rai'sel). Forms: i, 5 mistel, (i, 3-il), 6 
mistle, miscel, 6-7 nussel(l, 7 iQia(o)le, missle. 
[OE. inisiely (i) basil, (2) mistletoe, distinguished 
in the Leechdoms as eorjmistel and dcmisiel respec- 
tively ; corresp, to OHG, wtV/;V(MHG., G. mistet) 
mistletoe, early mod.Du. viisiel ‘ viscum * (Kilian), 
‘glew* (Hexham), ON. only in comb, mistilteinn 
Mistletoe (the Sw. and Da. mislel are prob. from 
LG.) : of unascertained origin.] 
fl. Mistletoe. Obs. 

Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) V 285 Viseusy mistel. ^825 
Epinal Gloss. 1083 Fiscus, mistil. C1450 Atphita (Anecd. 
Oxon.) 192/x [Fiscusl g®, wy de chene, a. mistel. 1562 
Turner Herbal n. 164 b, Of the Missel or Mis^elto tre. 
2566 WiTHALS Diet. 22 b, Mistle, whiche groweih vpon 
aple trees and crabbe trees in a great numbre of white or 
yelow beries. 1573 Tusser Husb. (zSrS) 33 Giue sheepe to 
their fees the mistle of trees. x6xo Barrough Meth. Physick 
I. xxiv. (1639) 41 Miscle of the Oke. 1670 %\tKt\Spec. M. 
246 Alissel or Alisselto, groweth . . upon trees. 

tb. attrib.y as missel-berry y -birdlimCy -child, 

■ 2569 Turner Herbal 11. 165 The thurse..shiteth out the 
•■miscel berries. 1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iiL 123 
The Quincunciall Specks on the top of the Miscle-berry. 
i 2562 Turner Herbal H. 164 b, 'I'he be.st •missel byrde lyme 
is freshe resemblinge a leke in C.'olor within, 1579 Langham 
Card.HealthijAyi) 4o_Misscl birdlime, hath power to soften 
and ripen apostumes with rosin and wax. x6c^ Sir H. Platt 
Card. Eden (1653) 86 There you shall finde an Oake with 
Mi'tletoe therein, at the root whereof there is a *missell- 
child, whereof many strange things are conceived. 

t 2 . Basil, Calamintha Llinopodium. Obs. 

c 1000 Sax. Lechd.^ I. 232 ^enim pas wyrte pe man ocimum 
& offrum naman mistel nemnep. Ibid. II. 86 Eorff mistel. 
IS.. MS. BodL Z3olf. 54b, Misti). Ocimum. 

3. Shoit for Missel-bird, Missel-thbush. 

184s New Statist. Acc. Scott, XIV. (Ross & Cromarty) 189 
The missel, blackbird, .. and throstle are common. 1882 
Proc. Berzu. Nat, Club IX. No. 3. 554 The Missels were 
fewer than usual. 

Missel, variant of Mesel a. 

? 24., Iter Camerar, xx. in Balfour'sPracticks[\q$fi 582 
Quhen thay opin fish, thay luke not gif thay be missel fish, 
or not [cf. Mesel a. b, quot. a 1400). 

Missel, ol)s. Sc iorm of Mizzle. 

Misselane : see Messellawny. 

Misselany, obs. form of Miscellany. 
Mi'SSel-bird. Now dial. Also 7 missle-, 

8 mizzel-. [f. Missel. Cf. G. mistelfnkj Du. 
mistelvink .1 « Missel-thbush. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 556 An Idle Tradition, that there is a 
Bird, called a hlissel-Bird, that feedeth upon a seed which 
many times shee cannot digest [etc). 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. iL vi. 98 One kind of thrush called the 

misseli thrush or feeder upon misselioe. 1676 Willuchby 
Ornitlu ir. xviL 137 Turdusviseivorus major. The Missel. 

Bird orShrite. X73XALBIN .V<2/. //frr. 31 The Mizzel- • 
Bird, Tut^us Viscivoms. 1768 Pennant 1 . 226. 

*773 G. White Selborue, To Pennant 9 Nov., The people 
of Hampshire and Sussex call the Missel-biid the storm- 
cock. 1879 Miss Jackson 5 /ir</r/^ Word-bk. 

P'S 



MISSBIi-THBTJSH. 


MISSILE. 


Misaelden, -din(e, obs. forms of Mistletoe. 
3y[i3seHii,-ling,-llane, obs. forms of Maslin^. 
MisselliBg, Misselmas, obs. ff. Mizzling, 
Michaelmas. 

Mi’ssel-tlirush. [f. Missel. Cf. G. mistel- 
dro5sel'\ A species of thrush, Turdus visdvonts^ 
which leeds on the berries of the mistletoe. 

X774 Golusm. Nat, Hist. (1776) V. 320 The missel-thrush 
is distinguished from all of the kind by Us superior size. 
1774 G White Selborne., To Barrington Sept., Several mag- 
pies came determined to storm the nest of misse^thru^h. 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iii. 50 The recent increase of the 
missel thrush in parts of Scotland has caused the decrease 
of the song thrush. 1870 hloRRis Earthly Par, III. iv. 124 
The sharp crying of the missel-thrush. 

Missd .to(e, obs. forms of Mistletoe. 
t Mis-se'm'blaiice. Obs. £Mis-i 4.] False 
semblance. 

a 1641 Sir H Spelman Feuds xx. Posth. Wks. (1698) 34 
From such missemblances rise many errors. 

Missen, obs. form of Mizen. 

Mis-se'ud, V, [Mis-I i.] trans. To send 
wrong j to send to a wrong place or person. 
Chiefly in pa. pple. and ppl. a. Mis-so-nt, 

14., SirBcues 1447- IMS. S.) He toke no leue, he is mys- 
sende. 1737 J. Chamberlayne St, Gt. Brit, led. 331 11. Gen, 
List 78 [Generali Letter-Office in Lombard-street].. Mr. 
Robert Parsons and Mr. John Barber, to overlook the 
Franks and mis-sent Letters. 1834 Mar. Edgeworth 
Helen 1 1 . 199 She pointed to the word ‘ mi.s-sent *, written on 
the corner of the cover. 1839 Murchison S/lur. Syst. 1. 
xxix. 382 This sketch wasmi.ssent. 1847-34 Webster, 
Missendy to send amiss or incorrectly. X84X Emerson 
(1855) 249 It appears that there was some mistake in my 
creation ; and that 1 have been missent to this earth. 

tMis >se*lise, sb. Obs, [Mis-l 4.] Wrong 
sense or meaning. 

a i6x8 Sylvester Honor's FarvielVl\cs,{\t^'Ci 1x59 With- 
out OiTence, without Mis-sense, or Blame. 

i* Sllis-se'nse, Z'. Obs. [Mia-l l.] trans. "Yo 
attach a wrong sense or meaning to. 

1560 Jewell Serm, at PauCs Cross A iij, The fake 
Prophets. .caused the people.. to mlssence the sacraments. 
1627-47 Feltham Resolves 1. Ixxi.sts PhUoxenus.. hearing 
some masons, mis-sensing his lines, .falls to breaking their 
bricks am.tine ; they aske the cause, hee replyes, they spoyle 
his work, and he theirs. 

+ Mi'SSer, -ar. Ohs, [ad. ecd. L. missdrius 
Missary.J a mass-priest. 

a 1360 Becon Jewel of Joy Wks. H. 26 b, Verely these 
myssars are altogyther amy.se. 1604 (see MissificalJ. 
Mlsserid, obs, form of Misery. 

Mis-se'rve^z'. [In early use a. OF. 

messemr see Mia- 2) ; later f. Mis- 1 1 Serve z*.] 

I . trans. To serve badly or unfaithfully ; to do 
a disservice to. 

1340 Ayenb. 20 } 7 ench hou uele zifie I’ou best mlsserued 
cure Ihord Jesu crisu X390 Gower Con/. III. 224 Of that 
the king his god misserveth, The poeple takth that he 
descerveth Hier in this world. 1475 Poston Lett, III. 130 
If it be so that ye be mysse servyd ther. c 1500 Geste 
Robyn Hode cxc, I was mysserued of my dynere. 1584 
Extracts Aberdeen Reg. (1848) 11 . 54 Quhilk [regraling 
of victual] is.. the caus that the pure commounis of this 
burght ar misservit. <zz626 Bacon Charge Sess. Verge 
(1662) 19 Whereby a man may have that be thinketh he 
hath, and not beabused or misserved in that he buyes. 1727 
Arbuthnot Coins, etc. xix. 200 Great Men who mis-served 
their Country, were often fined very highly. 
t 2 . To deprive of the services of. Obs. 

1456 Sir G. Have LaTv Arms (S.T.S.) 147 Sen he.. 
mycht..have had otheris at will and wale, of quhilkis he 
has gert the King be misservit. 

+ 3 . intr. To miss fire. Obs, 
i66x Justiciary Rec. (S,H.S.) 10 George presented a Pistoll 
to them which misserved. 1683 Lend. Gaz. No. 2045/1 He 
presented his Pistol to the Country-man, but it mis-served. 

t Mis-se'rvice. Obs, [Mis- 1 4, 7.] A bad 
service ; disservice. 

1587 Golding De Mornay xxiv. 409 That seruice should 
rather bee a misseruice than a Seruice, if it were not accord- 
ing to his will, a 1660 Contemp. Hist. irel. 1641-52 (x88o) 

II. 1. xig By those reciprocall mlsunder.-tandings a gape 
was open for the misservice of both kinge and kingdome. 

JVLisserye, Missese, obs. ff. Misery, Mjsease. 
Mis-set (mis,se-t). v. [Mis-l i. Cf. MDu. 
missetten, inissitten, OHG. missisezzen.'] 

1 . trans. To set in a wrong place, misplace. 

c 1369 Chaucer Deihe Blaunche 1210 Many a worde I ouer 
skipie In my tale for pure Fere Lest my wordys mys-sette 
were. ai6z6 Bacon Charge Sess. Verge (1662) j If that 
Boundary of Suits be taken away or mis-set, where shall be 
the end? 

2 . To put out of humour, ‘upset*. Sc. 

150X Douglas Pal. Hon. it. xxii,_ In recompence for his 
missettand saw, He sail jour best in euerie part proclame. 
1567 Saiir, Poems Reform, iv. 12 In tyme be war fra ainis 
the work missel hir. 1790 J. Fisher Poems 143 (E. D. D.), 

1.. d>(l's she bade, wha durst mis-set her? x8i6 Scott Bl. 
Diuarfnx, 1 did not say frighted, now--I only »id mis-set 
wi’ the thing. 1818 — Hrt. MidL .xviii. Our minnie’s sair 
mis-set. 

Misset, Misseuse, Missey: see Messet, 
Misuse, Missay v.^ Missy. 

I£iss-£.*re. [f. phr. to miss fire : see Miss v}- 
5 a. Cf Misfire jA] A failure to discharge or 
explode. 

i8xx sporting Mag. XXXVIII. 290 It was done without 
a miss or a miss lire. x88i Times 15 Jan. s/6 The five. 
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barrelled Gardner fired 339, with one miss-fire in the minute, 
worked single handed. 

+ ]!ilisslia*mefiil,a. Obs. [Mis- 18 .] Shameful, 
Perhaps the word originally written by Capgrave was 
intended as a form of mischiejffitl. 

C1440 Capgrave Life St. Kath.v,64q pou myssha[m]ful 
[v. rr. myschamful, shameful, vnshainfullej dogge ful of boost. 

]VEis-sliape(misJci*p), sb. iiowrare. [Mis-l 4.J 
A bad or deformed shape or figure ; deformity. 
Also concr. a mis-shapen body or person. 

£1463 Eng. Ckron, (Camden 1856) 7 The whiche Edmund 
baddeacrokidbak and wasamysshape. x542UDALL^/‘<zr;/L 
Apoph. 223 Silenus.. whom for his monstreous myshape,.. 
Jupiter, Apollo (etc,),, .used for ihcir foole. x6xo Holland 
Camden's Brit. i. 530 The dtuels of Crowland with their 
long tailed buttocks, and ugly mishapes. 1654 White- 
LOCKE Mem. (1732) 596/1 Hardly to be called Men or 
Women, by reason of their mishapes. 1875 G. Macdonald 
Malcolm I. xxii. 281 Disorder and misshape must appear to 
it the law of the universe. 

Mis-shape (mispi^p), v. [Mis-i i.] trans. 
To shape ill; to give a bad form 10 ; to deform. 
lit. and fg. 

X430-X330 Myrr.our Ladye qZ Oure..soulle. .ys made to 
hys lykenesse but yt was dcloyled and darkyd and mys- 
shape by synne. 1330 Palsgr, tyyjfz, I myshapye, or bring 
out of facyon.^ 1333 Golding Calvin on Dent. cix. 669 Such 
as mUhape thinges by their inchauntments. 1590 Spenser 
A Q, It. v. 27 Whom . . she does transforme. .And horribly 
misshapes with ugly sightes. 1673 Hovtz Self Dedication 
292 They do strangely mis-shape religion who frame to 
themselves a religion made up of . . doubts and fears. 1703 
J. Savage Lett. Autients viii. 49 Mishape me, if you 
please, into any Monstrous Form. 1798 Coleridge Picture 
Poems (1864* 157 A thousand circlets spread And each mis- 
shape the other. 1838 Greener (72</2//r/^436 If the distance 
the drops fall be not sufficiently great, and they reach the 
water in a semi-fluid state, the resistance of the water mis- 
shapes them. 

Misshape, variant of Mishap v. 
Mis-shaped (mispi-pt), ppl. a. [Mis - 1 2.] 

= next. 

1309 Hawes Past, Pleas, xxxvii. (Percy Soc.) 192 His great 
body, Which was mishaped ful right wonderly, 1393 Shahs. 
3 Hen. VI, iiL ii. 170 My mis-shap’d Trunke, that beares 
this Head. x6ot Weever Mirr, Mart, 203 Bleare-ej’de, 
mUhapt, vntoward, impious. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit, \^x Some 
figures monstrous and mis-shapM appear, Consider’d singly, 
or beheld loo near. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 380 
Did you ever see anything so ugly as that hand— a mis- 
shaped monster, isn’t he? 

Hence t Misslia*pedness, deformity. 
x6xo HE^LEY Si. Aug. Citle of God 9^ A statuary . . can 
mold or cast it [i.e. a statue] new.. without all the former 
mlss-shapednes.se. 

t Mis-sha’pemeut. [M1S-I4.] Deformity. 

, 1633 H. More Aniid. Atlu iiu xL Wks, (17x2) 122 What 
is that outward mis.sbapement of Body, to the inward 
deformity of their Souls? 

t Mis-sha'pen, v. Obs. rare. [? f. Mis- 
shapen pa. pple.'] = Mis-shape v. 

c X440 A iphabet of Tales 361 , 1 am aferd |>at I sail oght be 
mysshapend {cfante sho was shapen to be a biche whelpe]. 
1553 Eden Decades To Rdr. (Arlx) 53 People mysshapened 
with phantasticaJ opinions. 1788 TrifJer No. xvl 2x7, 
I conceived that the purest favour of Providence might be 
so perverted and mtshapened, that [etc.]. 

Mis-shapen. (misj(?i*p*n), ///. a. Forms: 4-6 
mys-, mischapen, (5 -on, -yn, 6 -sbapin), 6-7 
miahapen, 4- missliapen, (7- mis-shapen). 
Also 4-5 myschape, mysshap(e, [f. Mis - 1 2 -f 
shapen, pa, pple. of Shape z^.] 

1 . Having a bad or ugly shape; ill-shaped; 
deformed ; monstrous. 

^ * 37 S Cursor M. 8076 (FairC) Sagh men neuer of na cures 
sa misshapen creatures, c 1400 Destr. Troy 54B2 Mysshapon 
bestes. Ibid. 7758 There met hym Hs Mawhown, was 
so mysshap. c X440 Promp. Pan>. 339/2 hlyschape ihynge 
yn kynde, monstruosus. 1530 Palsgr, 637/1 He is the 
moste mysshapen slovyn that ever you sawe. 1581 Pettie 
tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 111. (1586) 123 b. It sildome falleth 
out, that a good minde is lodged in a mishapen budie. 1394 
Shaks. Rich. Illy I. (L 25Z On me, that halLc, and am mi- 
shapen thus? 1687 Dryoen Hind <5- P. iir. 1054 A mis- 
shapen ugly race ; The curse of God was seen on every 
face. X7XX Addison Na 50 p 3 An huge mis-shapen 
Rock that grew upon the Top of the Hill. 1833 Hr. Mar- 
txneau Charmed Sea iv, 48 Jagged, misshapen pieces of 
silver. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Character, The mis- 
shapen hairy Scandinavian troll. 

2 . transf. and fig. Badly formed, shaped, or 
framed ; distorted ; *1* morally monstrous or ugly. 

X3.. E, E. Allit. P. B. 1355 In notyng of nwe metes S: of 
nice geties, Al was [je mynde of |?at man, on misschapen 
|jinge.s. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (15701 8 If I should 
write all the euils manifolde. That proceedeth of this coun- 
terfaite abusion, And mbshapen fashions 1 neuer should 
baue done. X579 G. Harvey (Camden) 59 A mls- 

shapin illfavorid freshe copy of my precious poems. 1603 
Florio Montaigne 1. xxiv, Crooked and mis-shapen minds. 
a X631 Donne Poems (1650) 93 Mishapen (^vib, palpable 
uniroths. 163^ G. Herbert Temple, Ch. Militant 46 Such 
power hath mightle Baptisme to produce For things mis- 
shapen, things of bighe.st use. 1670 in 12Z/1 Rep. Hist. 
MSS. App. v. x^Theirordnary designes[in tapestry] 

for the most part being deformed and mishapen. 1809 
W. Irving Hist. Heist York iv, iii. (1820) 238 Some dozen., 
mis-shapen, nine-cornered Dutch oaths and epithets that 
crowed all at once into bis gullet. 

T 3 . * Without form * {Gen. i, 2). Obs. 

*^39 Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. Uni. ii. § 20 A kind of 
darke :md mb-^hapen thicke fbgge. ^ ^ ^ 

/lu ishakespeare, perhaps, it once signifies 
ill directed ; as, lo shape a course' (J.). 


159a Skaks. Rom. .5- yul. m. iii. 151 Thy rvit, that Oma. 
ment, to shape and Loue, Mbhapen in the conduct of them 
both. 

Hence Mis-sha’penly adv., HiSis-sliai'penuess 
(f mishapnesse), deformity. 

1387 Golding De Mornny ix. {1592) 123 Euen mbhap. 
nessc it self b a kind of .shape. i6ix Cotgr., Monstrfi. 
eusement, monstrously; mishapenly.^ i68i Bp. Mountacu 
Diairibx 94 To let you see the misshapennesse of your 
Argument. 1883 B. Harte Carquinez Woods i. 3 At times 
this life seemed to take visible form, but as vaguely, as mis* 
shapenly as the phantom of a nightmare, 1903 G. Mathe- 
SON Repr. Men of Bible Ser. n. 271 It was as u a delormed 
creature,. for the first time beheld his misshapenness. 

Misshood (mi-shud). [f. Miss sb.^ + -hood.] 
The condition of a young unmarried woman. 

x86i Thackeray Philip xvii. When she used to read the 
Wild Irbh Girl or the Scottish Chiefs in the days of her 
misshood. 1886 Blacku. Mag. CXXXIX, 403 Pretty 
daughters. .emerging from bread-and-buttcr-misshood. 
Missible (mi sib’l), a. rare. [f. L. miss-, ppl. 
stem of miltere to send + -idle. {Missibilia occurs 
for inissilia in Sidonius.) Cf. OB', {letlres) mis- 
szblesA Capable of being sent, 

1789 G. Keate Peletu Isl. 315 Their spears, .not being in 
general mi-isible beyond fifty or sixty feeu 1809 Lamb Let, 
to Coleridge 30 OcL, I'his Cu.stom-and-Duty Age would 
have made the Preacher on the Mount take out a licence 
and St. Paul’s Epistles would not have been mbsible with- 
out a stamp. 

+ Missi*fic, -£cal, adjs. Obs. Also 7 etron. 
-aflque. [f eccl. L. inissific-us see -ic, -ical.] 
Celebrating Mass. 

1604 Answ. Suppiic, Massepriests viii, These Missificall 
Misseres. 1607 R. C[abew] xx. Estienne's Worldof Won- 
ders 243 Without interrupting hLs missificall deuotion. 1624 
Darcie Birth of Heresies xxii. 105 Abolishing your Pom. 
pilian and Missafique Idolatries. 

t Missi*ficate, 2^- Obs, [f. ppl. stem of eccl. 
L. missificare, f. tnissa Mass sb^-i see -ficate.] 
intr. To perform Mass. So + Missificartiou. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. v. Wks. 1851 III. xis What can 
be gather’d hence but that the Prelat would still sacrifice! 
..he would missificate. 1641 R, Bailue Parallel Liturgy 
vj. Mass Bk. 2 None but Schismaticks will denie their har- 
monie with the ancients in this Missification. z6m blpr- 
TEUx Rabelais iv. Ixvii. (1737) 277 Fourteen mbsificating 
Arch-lubbers. 

MissiMn (mrsikin), jocular. Also missakin 
(?), missy kin. [f. Missy + -kin,] A little * miss * 
or young lady. 

x8x5 Zeluca III. v. 149 Zeluca fiew to the bell, with an 
exclamation, that but for her she should have forgot the 
Missakin in toto.^ 1839 TalPs Mag. VI. 35 Little mannikin 
lords and missykin ladies. 1863 Holme Lee ^ 4 . /Par/rr /4 
in. 27X ' It will be your turn some day, missikin '...‘No, it 
will never be my turn, for 1 purpo.s>e to lead a single life*. 
Missil, perverted form of Mesle Obs. 

16x0 Guillim Heraldry % 2. ii. 241 Those Armes..doe 
admit .. intermixture, of one colour with another, for which 
cause they are of Leigh termed Missils, Z656 Blount 
Glossogr. 

Missile (mi'sail, mi’sil), a. and sb. Also 7 -il(I, 
-al, [ad, L, missilis (neut. sing, missile as sb., 
missile weapon), f. tniss-, ppl. stem of miltere to 
send: see -ile. In OKr., Godefroy cites missiles 
dardz, and Cotgr. has feu missile, ‘a squib, or 
other fire-wnrke throwne*.] 

A. adj. Capable of being thrown; adapted to 
be discharged from the hand or from a machine 
or engine : chiefly in missile weapon. 

i6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. (1623) 840 Women and 
children assaill the English from their windowes with all 
sorts of missill things. 1637 May Lucanni. 505 The Greeks 
misslll weapons, a 17x1 Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 
313 The Pagans all the Traitors drave before, To shield 
them from the Anglians missile store. 1733 Pope Odyss, ix, 
1B3 We bend the bow, or wing the missile dpt. ^ 18x7 
Keatikce Trav. II. 2 Every missile article being imme- 
diately laid hands on by them and showered on us. 1873 
E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. Introd. 13, The horseman .. 
used his spears, ..as missile weapons. 

b. Applied to weapons that discharge arrows, 
bullets, or the like. rare. 

X819 Scott Ivanhoe xxx, Their long-bows, slings, and 
other missile weapons. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xin. 

III. 371 To alter his missile weapon (rr. a gun] into a 
weapon with which he could encounter an enemy hand to 
hand. 

c. transf, and fig. 

1756 Burke Snbl. g B. Wks. 1808 I. 224 The porcupine 
with his missile quills. 1791 Cowper Iliad xi. 325 With 
missile force of massy stones. 18x3 Jefferson Writ. (1830) 

IV. 227 Since the invention of gunpowder has armed the 

weak as well as the strong with missile death. 1864 Swin- 
burne Atalanta 60 But Meleager smote, and with no mis- 
■Bile wound, the monstrous boar, ^ . . 

d. Zool. Applied to the filaments which Acltnia 
bellis sends ont on provocation. 

1855 Gossb Mar. Zool. i. 29 Actinia .. destitute .. of 
missile filaments. 1856 Tucwell Man.Sea-Anemones 90. 

B. sb. 

1 . A missile object or weapon, as a stone dis- 
charged from a sling, an arrow, a bullet. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., MtssH (missile'), a dart, stone, 
arrow, or other thing thrown or shot. 1838-4X Tytler/ZA/. 
Scot. (1864) I. 79 'I'he missiles which they (rr. engines of 
war] threw consoled of Ic.Tdcn balls. 1829 Scott Demonol. 
X. 377 Surprisingly quick at throwing stones, turf and other 
missiles.’ X847 Tennyson Princess ProL 45 Some were 
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whelm’d with missiles of the wall, 1897 FitA2En Pattsanuis 
I. 534 Despite the cross-fire of missiles and the bitter cold. 

1833 I.' Taylor Fanat, ii. 28 The word [fanaticisin] 
is the favourite missile of that opprobrious contempt [etc.]. 
’x866 G. Macdonald Ann, Q. Neighb. ix. (1878) 167 All my 
missiles of argument were lost, 

2 . pi, — L. mlssiliOj res mlsszYeSj largesse (con- 
sisting of sweets, perfumes, etc.) thrown by the 
•Roman emperors to the people. 

x6o6 Holland Sueton. 183 Scattered also abroad there 
were for the people Missils, during the whole time of those 
Plates. 1647 A, Ross Mystng.^ Poet, vL (1675) 126 The 
Romans were very lavish in their missals or larges at this 
solemnity. 

ISIisailry, variant of Meselhy. 

IKtissiness (mi-sines), [f. Missy a, +-ness.] 
= Missishness. 

*857 J* MjLLERyl/c<7^i)/(i858)97 The designation of water- 
drinker can carry no impulsion of missiness or mediocrity. 

IKtissing (mi-sig), v6l, sb. [f. Miss v^ + -ing l.] 
»f-i. Absence, privation, iacb. Ods, 
a 1300 Cursor At. 14228 We sal find missing witerli Of vr 
god freind o bethanl 2393 Langl. P, Pi, C. xi. 201 God 
wol nat leie hym sterue In myschef for lacke of mete ne for 
myssynge of clones. C1440 York Myst, i. 48 Of royrthe 
neuermore to haue myssyng. CXS30 Ld. Berners Artiu 
Lyt. Bryl. 11814) 499 Theyr boost ts .. in great trouble for 
the myssynge of theyr emperoute. x6ix Speed Hist Gt, 
Brit. j.Y, iv. 48 Vpon which bis suddaine flight and missing, 
the Empiesse Maud . . was suspected to b^e guiltie of ms 
death. x6xi Shaks. Cymb. v.y. 275 My Lord, ..Vpon my 
Ladies missing, came to me With his Sword drawne, 1634 
Bp. Hall Coutempi, N. 7*, Pcsurreeliott 282 Shee freely 
confesseth the cause of her grtefe to be the missing of her 
Saviour. 

2 . Failure to hit, obtain, attain to, or take 
advantage of. 

tfx^7 Surrey il (1557) D 2 Whether by fate, or 
missing of the way. 1603 Ylqmq Mon. aigne 1. liv, With- 
out ever missing he would every time make it goe through 
a needles.eye. a idaS Preston Heio CovL (1629) 586 The 
missing of lime bringeth misery. x66o pEP’YS/J/n^yaS Mar., 
This day we had news of the election at Huntingdon for 
Bernard and Pedley at which my Lord was much troubled 
for his friends* missing of it. 17x1 Addison Bpect, No. 15 
? 7 The missing of an Opera the first Night. 1748 Anson's 
Voy, III. 1. 3ot The currents were driving us to the north- 
ward -and we iheieby risqued the missing of the Ladrones, 
1749 Fielding Tom yo/usxiu. ii, These kind of hair-breadth 
missings of happiness. ^ 1858 O. W. Holmes A ut. BreaJe/.-f, 
i.Y, That trick of throwln^g a stone at a tree and attaching 
some mighty issue to hitting or missing, 
t b. Mts5iug<vood (Bowls) : see quot. 06s, 

*753 Chambers Cycl, Sutp, s,v. Br^vUng, Bowbroom, or 
missing wood, is when a bowl has free passage, without 
striking on any other. 

+ 3 , Fault, error. 06s, 

^a>x563 Ascham Sc/uiUm, ii.^fArb.) 63 Shew bis fauUes 
ient!y,..of such missings, lentlie admonished of, proceedeth 
glad and good he^ taking. 1664 Pepys Diary to Aug., 
To see him. .read it all over, without any missing, when.« 
( could not. .read one. .letter of it. 

Mi'ssing, ///. a, [f. Miss -1- -ing 2,] 

1 . Not present j not found ; absent ,• gone. 

ax530 Hevwooo P/ay of Lave (Brandli 24 Whiche one 

ones founde 1 fynde of all the rest Not one myssyng. cis65 
Merie Tales o/B/uitonux VVks (1843) I.p.Ixviii, Skriion was 
verye angiie that bis cup mysynge. 1607 Shaks. Temp, 
V. i. 2S5 'L'here are yet missing of your Companie Some few 
odde Lads. x6kx Bible x Kings xx. 39 Keep this man : if 
by any meanes he be misMng, then shall thy life be for his 
life. X67X Milton P. R. ii. 15 Moses was in the Mount, 
and missing long. 17x6 Swift Phyllis 26 Wks. 175X VII. 
168 Next Morn betimes the Bade was^ mibsing. 1833 
Ht. Martineau Manch. Strike L 8 Missing from home, 
A 1845 Hood Waterloo Ballad 40 Before I’m set in the 
Gazette As wounded, dead, and missing. 1848 Arnould 
Marine Insur. (1866) I. 11. ii. 524 The .ship is what is called 
a missing ship, L e. has been so long on the voyage that the 
owner has reason to suspect that she has met with some 
casualty. i85o Tyndall Glac. i. xxvjt. 212 In a moment the 
missing man was drawn from between its jaws [rc. of the 
fissurej. 1900 Daily News 26 May 4/2 War Office State- 
ment.. .The term 'missing* means th^ a soldier’s fate has 
not been definitely ascertained, 

2 . That fails to hit. 

a 1586 Sidney Astr. < 5 - Stella xxlii, The curious wits, . . 
With idle paines, and mbsing ayme, do guesse. 1603 
Florio Alontaigne u xxxix, A never-missing runner at 
the Ring. 

3 . Of a crop : That has failed. ? Obs. 

1777 A. Hunter's Georgical Ess, 408 Finding some beds 
I h^ sown very early with onions to be a missing crop. 

4 . Special collocations : missing link, (a) some- 
thing lacking to complete a series; (^) Zool. a 
hypothetical type assumed to have existed between 
Uvo related types ; esp. a hypothetical animal 
assumed to be a connecting link between man and 
the anthropoid apes ; also applied trivi.TUy to an 
animal (or person) supposed to resemble the 
latter; missing word, a term which, arose in 
1892 in connexion with ‘competitions* instituted 
by certain - periodicals, the object being for the 
competitors to guess the appropriate word to fill 
a gap left in a given sentence. 

i8sx Lvei.l Elem, Geol. xvil 220 A break In the chain Im- 
ply'ing no doubt many *mL&ing links in the series of geo- 
logical roonument-i which we may some day be able to 
supply, 1875 JowETT Plato fed. 2) IV. J154 The metaphy- 
sical imagination was incapable of supplying the missing 
link between word.s and things. 1879 Genii. Mag. CCXLV, 
398 The early critics of the hypotheses of evolution were not 


slow to fix upon 'missing links* and their nature. 2883 
T. Tyler in T'/V/ze VIII. 476 TTie exhibition at ihe West- 
minster Aquarium of ..‘The Missing Link', or, according 
to another description, ‘ The Human Monkey '. xSga Tiiucs 
24 Dec. 9/4 The decision of Sir J[ohn Bridge, to the effect 
that the ‘^missing word ' competitions are contrary to the 
law^ by which lotteries^ are forbidden, /bid. 17 Dec. 7/6 
‘ Mis.sing Word* Lotteries. 2892 Spectator 17 Dec. 8S2/1 
The fortunate guessers of the ‘ missing word '. 1898 Gissing 
Town 7'>'NZ'e//er xxVjThe missing word this week, discovered 
by an East-end licensed victualler, was pick’sne^up. 

Hence fhlrasiiigly adzi,, with a sense of loss. 

x6ii Shaks. IVint. T*. iv, ii. 35, I haue (missingly) noted, 
he is of late much retyred from Court. 

lidission (mi-jan), s6, [ad. L. missiffn-emy n. 
of action f. inittere ( wijj-) lo send. Cf. F, mission^ 
in OF. = expenses (Cotgr.), from 1 dth c. in sense 3, 
from 17th c. in sense 4; Sp. inision^ formerly 
mission ( =: ‘ dismissal ’ in Orozco 16 1 1 s.y. Missa) ; 
It. missione.] 

f 1 , The action or an act of sending. Ol^s. 

i6ofi Shaks. 7 r. 4 Cr. iii. iU. 189 Whose glorious deedes 
..Made emulous missions ’mongst the gods themselues, And 
draue great Mars to faction. i6xz Florio, MissiAne^ a 
minion, a sending. 2647 Missive 0/ Consolation Pref. A 2, 
This Mission of my thoughts into mycountry. 2658 Osborn 
Adv, Son Wks. (1673) 225 Nor can this Mission to the 
Tower be looked upon for less than the best Fortune so 
high a Malefactor could be capable of 2662 Petty Taxes 
23 The numerous missions of Cattle and Sheep out of Ire- 
land, 2698 Fryer Acc. E. India ^ P, 87 The Extent of 
the Presidency is larger in its Missions than Residency. 

•I* b. Among the Jesuits, the sending of mem hers 
of the order to seminaries abroad or on missionary 
work ; also, a body of men thus sent, or the errand 
on which they are sent. Obs, 

1598 in Foley Rec. Eng, Prov, Soc. fesus (1878) HI. 723 
Ye continuallie confluence of the rates and bastes Ir/c) wlttes 
of our nation to theSeminaire<,and thercon2>tancein follow-, 
ing their missions. Ibid. 724 Thes evident tesiimones of 
missions and remissions sent continuallie to Fr. P. by ex- 
piesse mes.>>ingers, z6o6Ibid. 268 Beinge sent In mission 
to the Colledge of SivUle. 1644 Ibid, 66. 

2 . A sending or being sent to perform some 
function or service; Theol. the sending of the 
Second or Third Peison of the Trinity by the First, 
or of the Third Person by the Second, for the pro- 
duction of a temporal effect. 

16^ Bible (Doaay) yiv/ ii. The mission of the 

HoUe Ghost performed on Whitsunday. 2676 Hale Coiu 
tempi, X. 310 The miraculous Mission of bis Holy Spirit 
visibly and audibly. 1745 tr. Coeilogons C/mv, Hist. Arts 
(I* Sci. II. 2180 The klisslon whereby Christ came into the 
World in the human Flesh. 275* j. Gill Trinity vii. 258 
Ibe greatness of God's love in the gift and mbsion of his 
Son. 1846 J. C. HARR(////<r) The Mission of the Comforter. 
1897 Catholic Diet, {ed. 5) 904/1 It cannot, .be said that all 
tbiee Persons are sent, because mission consists in the pro- 
cession of one Person from anotbtf. 

3. £irc/. The action of sending: men forth with 
authority to preach the faith and administer the 
sacraments; also, the authority given by God or 
the Church to preach. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang, T. nu tZS Cbrbt..ia the 
Iilbslon first of hb Twelve, and after of bis Seventy. 1636 
Blount Glossogr.t Missionispys a Roman Caihofick Author) 
is a giving of Orders, Jurisdiction anti power to preach 
that Doctrine^ which b taught by the Catholick Church, 
and to administer the Sacraments. 1672-5 Comber Comp, 
Temple I1702) 291 These words. Receive the Holy Ghost . , 
are properly used by us on the ordinary Mission of Pastors. 
4Xx6^ Stillikcfl. 50 Serm. (1707) xlviiL 729 That Christ 
and his .4postle.=; did work. .Miracles. .and this for a Con- 
firmation of their Divine Mbsion. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl, 
S.V., Jesus Christ gave bis disciples their mbsion in these 
wora^ Co, and teach all tMiions, &c. The Romanists re- 
proach the Protestants, that their ministers have no mission. 
1884 Catholic Diet, 5B4/3 Mbsion is inseparably connected 
with jurisdictioa. T. Fowler Adamnart Jntrod. 28 

To obtain consecration and mission from Pope Caele^tine I. 

4 . A body of persons sent lo a foreign country, 
esp. for the purpose of conducting negotiations, 
establishing political or commercial relations, 
watching over certain interests, etc. 

1626 Bacon New All, (1627) 19 That in either of these 
Shipps, ther should be a Mbsion of three of the Fellowes, 
or Brethren of Salomon's House ; whose Errand was pnely 
to §iue vs Knowledge of the Atfaires. .of those Countries, to 
which they were designed. 266a Petty Taxes 27 J'be 
envy which precedent missions of English [in Ireland] have ! 
against the subsequent. 1791 Washington in Amer. State 
Papers (1833) I. 127 An additional motive for this con- , 
fidential mission arose in the same quarter. xB» Edm. \ 
Rev. XXI. 155 The French mission was still suffered to ! 
remain In Stockholm, until the ManUeur mentioned the 
behaviour of Gustavus dbrespectfully. z8x6 J. Pickering 
Yocab., Mission , It was first employed as a diplomatic 
term, / believe, by American writers. 1845 T, H. ^ORNEin 
Encycl. Metrop. XVIII. 26/1 (i) Diplomatic Missions, .the 
object of which b, affairs of State or Politics. (2) Missions 
of Ceremony or Etiquette, the object of which is, notifica- 
tions or compliments of congraiulation^or condolence. .; (3) 
Fixed Missions, in which the Diplomatic Agent, .b charged 
with watching over the various objects above mentioned. 

b. U.S, A permanent diplomatic establishment, 
embassy, or legation. 

■ 2805 Amer. State Papers [1832) It. 669 As nothing was 
said in my communication respecting the ordinary mission, 

It renialns of course in force.^ 1890 Century Diet, s. v., The 
members of the British mbsion at Washington. 

5 . a. A body of persons sent out by a religious 
community into foreign lands for the conversipn of 


the heathen. Also (esp. pli) the organized effort 
involved in the preparation and equipment of such 
bodies; called 6\^imciivQ\yforeig7i ?}iissions{c{.h'), 
2622 Bacon Holy War Misc. Wks. (1629) 96 The Church 
..maketh her Mbsions, into the Extreme Parts, of- the 
Nations, and Isles. 1648 Gage West Ind. 3 Missions.. of 
Voluntiers, Fiyers mendicants, Priests or Monkes, or else 
of forced Jesuiles. 1660 F. Brooke Ir. Le Blanc's Trav,.\-z 

5. Francis Xaycrius. .was called the Apostle of the Indies, 
his order continues their mbsion thither stiU 1660 Dryden 
Astraia Redux 19^ Like zealous Mbsions, they did care 
pretend Of soub m show, but made the gold their end. 
1768 Maclaine tr. Moshebtis Eccl. Hist, Cent. xvii. i. § 18 
The African missions were allotted to this austere Order by 
the court of Rome. 1830 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) II. 632/2 
A mission consists in general of one or two friars or priests, 
who settle among^ the savages [etc.]. 1864 Chamb, Etuycl, 
VI. 488/2 The mission in the south of India soon received 
the support of the English Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. x888 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 515/2 In 1882 the 
amount raised by British contributions alone to foreign 
mbsions amounted to upwards of f 1,900,000. 

b. With qualifying word : An organization for 
the evangelization, spiritual instruction, or moral 
betterment of various classes of people ; e. g. home, 
dty , police-court mission, (Cf. Missionary 13 , 1.) 

1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 271/2 Within the last four years, 
‘City Missions* have been formed in Xx^ndon and several of 
the large towns. 1851 Mayhew Loud, Labour I. 318 That 
the object of the London City Mission is most noble., 
admits of no dispute. x86z K. L. Cutts {.title) Home 
lilbsions and Church Extension. 

c. Congregation of the Priests of ihe Mission : 
a Congregation founded by St. Vincent de Paul 
in 1624, mainly for the evangelization of the poor; 
also known as Lazarites. 

1656 Blount Giossogr. s.v. Missionaries,., EXso, a particu- 
lar institute in France, called the Fathers of the Mission; 
who go by pairs,.. preach and cateebire, and perform other 
pastoral Offices. 172^-52 Chambers Cycl., Mission is also the 
name of a congregation of priests and laymen, instituted by 
Vincent De Paul, and confirmed in xfiafibypopeUrbanVill. 
under the title of Priests of the congregation of the mission. 
1^5 Encycl. Metrop. XIII. 488/1 The Priests of the MiS• 
sion..acled as home-missionaries, 

6. A permanent establishment of missionaries in 
a country ; a particular field of missionary activity; 
a missionary post or statiGn. 

z-jiifiChron. xnAnn.Ref, i8g An officer that has lived seven 
years in the missions of Paraguay. 1825 Southey Tate Para* 

\ HI. xiv, They..To the nearest mission sped and ask'd 
the Jesuit’s aid. 1836 MaccillivRaV tr, Humboldt's Trav, 
viik 100 Nocturnal birds the fat of which is employed in the 
Mbsions for dressing food. 1843 Marryat/^/. rioleixix. 
The mission of Conception . . Is a very large stone building. 
x88oC. R, Markham Perux\ Bark 65 Dr. Weddell descended 
the river Tipuani to Guanay, a mission of Lecos Indians. 

b, transf. An organization, usually including a 
church with quasi-parochial institutions, esta- 
blished in a particular district for the spiritual 
betterment or conversion of the people; spec, 
R,C, Ch, (see quot. 1884). 

c x8oo C. Butler Acc, A, Butler in Lives of Saints (1 847) 

I. 8 The vicar-apostofic of the middle district .. appointed 
him to a qihsiun in Staffordshire. 1845 Catholic Direct, 27 
Hackney. .. This Interesting Mbsion was established in 
July, 1843. 1884 Catholic Did, 585/2 In countries where 
the majorityof the population |s non>CaihoJic..the priests 
having charge of souls are not inducted into parishes, but 
stationed on missions. 1903 C. E. Osborne Father Dolling v, 

It was resolved that AJagdalen College should adopt & 
I^laitin’s 2ilaidman Street, as jts mission. 

7 . A special series or course of religious services, 
sermons, instructions, etc* organized in connexion 
with a particular church or parish for the purpose 
of stimulating the piety of believers and converting 
the unbelieving. 

1772 Nugent Hist. Fr. Gertmd I. 2S7 note, In the tinje 
of Lent many preachers go about from town to town, in- 
veighing vehemently against sin, and strenuously exhorting 
to repentance, which b called going upon a Itlission. 1826 
H, D. Best Four Vrs. France xiv. 30T In the second year 
of my sojourn, a mission was preached at Avignon. 1^2 
[see MissionerJ. 1906 Ch. Times 26 Oct. 513 The first 
service of the Ruridecanal Hampstead Mission. 

8. The commission^ business, or function with 
which a messenger, envoy, or agent is charged ; 
now esp. the errand on which a political mission 
is sent. 

1671 Milton P.R.m. 114 How to acconiplbh best His 
end of being on Earth, and mission high. 1704 Neuon 
Fest.iy Feists x\.{i’io-A 135 None of the rest of the Apostil 
Stand in competition wlln St. Paul for this Mission [sc. of 
converting Britain]. i8zo Scott Abbot it, ‘ No answered 
the old woman, sternly; ‘ to part b enough. I go forth on 
my own mbsion 1836 Thirlwall Greece I IL 365 Phepax 
possessed talents well suited for negotiatioa,..imc..Ae met 
with such opposition as tbdeter him from proceeding further 
on the business of his mission. 1859 Tennyson Entd^ 1376 
Another buirymg past, a man-pt-arms, Rode on a mission 
to the bandit Ear). 1863 Lo. RfssELL m K. F. Burton 
Mission to Geleie p. x, You were informed.. that you 
had been selected by Her Majesty's Government Coprocecd 
on a Mission to the King of Dahomey, to confirm the 
friendly sentiments expressed by Commodore Wilmot to the 
King. 1873 Hale In His Name w. io3 it seemed lo him 
...that there was not one., who seemed to take the least in- 
terest in hb mbsion, 

9 . That which a person is designed or destined 
to do ; a duty or function imposed on or assumed 
by a person ; (a person’s) vocation or work in life. 

67-2' 
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MISSISSIPPI, 


MISSION. 

Also trartsf. attributed to things. Sometimes trivial 
or coiUemftuous. . .. 

a 1805 WoRDSW. Prehide i. Introd.sWhate'er its mission, 
the soft breeze can come To none more grateful than to 
roe. x8x9 Byron juan ii. clxxxii, Who.. Thought daily ser- 
vice was her only mission. 1^9 Carlyle CiuirtUm iii. 
(1858) 14 Work is the mission ofman in this Earth. 18.^3 
Prescott ^l/r.rrc<> IV. iii.(i864) 225 They.. held it to be their 
‘mission’ <to borrow the cant phrase of our own day) to 
conquer and to convert,- 1848 Lo. Brougham Of Rmoju^ 
Wks. 1857 VIII. 322 She [jc. France].. has a 
what we would term a vocation, to hasten and help the Dls- > 
contented. 1865 Lowell Tlioreait Prose Wks, C18901 1 . 362 
Everybody had a mission (with a capital M) to attend to 
everybody-else’s busine^. 1881 W. S. Gilbert Patience U, 

1 am a man with a mission. 

10 . attrib. and Comb., as mission-agent, -boat, 
-chapel, -church, -college, ■ -field, -hall, -house, 
-journey, lecture-room, -preacher, -preaching, 
-premises, -room, -school, -seminary, -service, -ship, 
-society, -teacher, -tower, -vessel, -work. ■ 
x888 E. J. Mather Not^ard of Dogger 98 The work ac- 
complished by the *mission-agents. 1903 Month Auq. 150 
Two small *missIon boats were built. 1883 BESANxCAf/rM 
Gibeon 11. x, He had. .a ^mission chapel to serve in some 
slum or other. 1792 in Missionary Mag, (1797) II. 217 He 
preaches twice every Lord’s Day, in the '•Mission church, 
in Calcutta. 1839 Penny Cycl, XV, 274/2 The Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel founded a *mission colle§;e 
At Calcutta in 1820. 1856 Mission Field 5 The ‘ ’Mis- 
sion Field’ of the Society maybe said to extend over an 
area of 7,000,000 square miles. ^ 1859 L.^N. R. MissingLinh 
■i. 10 Many churches .. maintain . . their own miNsionaries, 
and have their own Home ’Mission halls. 2839 Penny 
Cycl, XV. 274/2 Funds for the erection of churches and 
’mission-houses. 2902 T. M. Lindsay Church ^ Min. in 
Early Cent, iv. 163 The ’Mission-journey of Paul and 
Barnabas. 1852 R. Nesbit in xii. (1858) 305 After 
receiving ‘ licence he preached in the ’Alission Lecture 
Roorn. 2898 Dublin Rev. Apr. ^15 A very holy Franciscan 
’mission-preacher. 188^ Catholic Diet, (1897) 634/2 In sub- 
stance, ’mission-preaching has been employed in every age 
of the Church. 2848 Thomson f/isi, Sh. Secession Ch, 153 
i\Iore recently ’mission-premises were erected. x888 Q, Rev, 
!CLXVI. 57 The multiplication. of ’mission-rooms in squalid 
districts. 2879-80 Webster Suppl., a school 

for children who do not regularly attend a church, or who 
are poor and neglected, (i/. .S'.) 1839 Penny Cycl. XV, 
273/2 So successfully has the -work of education been, con- 
ducted in the ’mission seminary. 2839 Ibid, A South- 
Sea ’mission-ship. 2856 Miss Yonge Daisy Chain ii.xvii. 
529 They. .hoped shortly to be called for by the mission- 
ship to return. 2809 C. Simeon in W. Carus Life (1847) 272 
The religious dissipation of ’Mission Societies. 1^7 AIary 
Kingsley IF, Africa 557 Two ’mission-teachers. 2868 B. 
Harte Angelus Poems (x886) 7 The dome-shaped ’Mission 
towers. xSM £. J. '^iKt^^.'v.Nodardof Dogger^$ The fleets 
where ’mission- vessels are stationed, z.^61 {title) A Few 
Words to Bible ’Mission-women. 28S8 H. C. Lea Hist. 
InquU. II. 34 Their arduous and dangerous ’mission-work. 
Mission (mi-Jan), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To send on a mission ; to give (a 
person) a mission to perform. Chiefly in passive. 

2692 Beverley Disc.^ Dr, Crisp 19 Whom the Spirit of 
God .. hath so Mlssiond, Commbsion’d, and Enabled 
1737 Dream ii, To native Heav’n they’re fled, and there 
have Place, Till mission’d to attend her Rising Race. 2785 
Centl, jUag. IV, i. 66 The English. .thinking that being 
missioned to the States of Barbary I might command some 
attention from the Algerines. x8i8 Keats Eudym. i, 701 
A disguis’d demon, missioned to knit I^Iysoul with under 
darkness. ^ 2864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xi. ix. IV. 106 We 
shall see him expressly missioned hither. 2887 Temple Bar 
Sept. 32 Parties, each led by its own captain, and missioned 
to Its separate duty, began to go forth, 
b. 7ionce-use. To send. 

1824 Hood 7W.S'iyi2«jxxi,.And through the shadows dun 
He missions like replies. 

2. To conduct a religious mission among (a 
people) or in (a district). 

x772^Nucent Hist, Fr, Gerund I. 287, I have heard the 
Theatines say [so], .when they come to mission our souls 
for us ^ 1894 VVestm. Gas. 25 Apr. 7/1 The young lady mis- 
sionaries who have been sent out to Algeria to mi.-sion the 
natives. iZ^Mexborough^Siviuton Times Nov. 5/2 The 
brass band missioned the streets morning and afternoon. 

3. inlr. To conduct a mission. 

1898 Athcnxum 5 Nov. 648/2 It was used by Sl Augus- 
tine when he was missioning in those parts. 

tMissionaire. Obs. rare-'^. [a. F. mis- 
sionuaire.l = Missionary. 1687 [see Missioner b]. 
Mi-ssionarize, V. Also -aryize. [f. Mis- 

SIONARV + -IZE.^ = MlSalOHlZE. 

1829 T. Arnold in_ Stanley Life let. xi, No tnlssionaryiz- 
ing is half so beneficial, as to try to pour sound and healthy 
blood into a young civilized society. 1830 Fraser's Mag. 
I. 717 The regulation of the Church— the conversion of the 
Jews— ti.e missionarizing Kamschatka and Galway. 

Missionary Cmrjanari) , a. and sb. [ad. mod. 
L. mtssiondri'tis (17th c.), f. mission- Mission + 
-dri-tts -ARY. Cf. F. missionnaire sb. (G, Sagard 
Flist, dn Canada 1636 , p. 1008 ).] A. adj, 

1. Relating to or connected with religious mis- 
sions ; sent on or engaged in a mission ; proper to 
or characteristic of one sent on a mission ; occupied 
in or characterized by mission-work. 

In some collocations it b felt to be the sb. used attrib. 
Missionary rector (R. C. Ch.) : see quot. 1884. Mis- 
sionary box : a box for the reception or contributions in 
money towards the funds of a missionary society. 

1644 in Foley Rec, Eng. Prov. Soc. Jesus (1878) III. 89 
They seemed, .flrmly united in the several graces of priestly 
and apostolical missionary vocation. 2690 Temple Misc, 


II. 20 These [records] are agreed, by the Missionary Jesuits, 
to extend so far above. Four Thousand Years, 2729 De 
Foe Crusoe 11. tGlobe) 523 The Missionary Priests usually 
went thither, [r^. to Macao], in Order to their going forward 
to China. • x8x3-xs {title) Proceedings of tne Church Mis- 
sionary Society for Africa and the £asL 2832 Downes 
Lett, I. 47 Near the gale is a large missionary cross. ^ 2842 
Borrow Bible in Spain xlvi. One of those little accidents 
which chequer missionary life in Spain. 2872 Froude in 
Brit, Q, Rev. (1873) LVII. 509 That. section of the Pro- 
testants who alone possessed missiona^ power. 2875 Max 
Muller Chips IV. 265 Tlie three inisMonary religions, Bud- 
dhbm, Mohammedanism, and Christianity. x88^ Catholic 
Diet. s.v. Rectory In England there is a certain number 
of mis.sions in each diocese, important either on account of 
their having been long establisned or because of the size of 
the congregation, the priests in charge of which arc styled 
* hlissionary-Rectors*. iBSS Free Ch. Monthly Dec. 365/2 
Every class, .to have its missionary box. 2894 Illingworth 
Personality 10 The missionary desire to commend their 
creed, .will, .increase the need of theological definition. 

transf, 2865 Grote Plato I. vii. 290 I’he .. operations 
announced, .by Socrates. .as his missionary life-purpose. 

2. That is sent out or forth. Now Obs, or poet, 
2692 Norris Pract. Disc. 330 The hlissionary Angels, 
that have the. .OfHce of Guardians here upon Earth. 2699 
PoMPRET Love Triumphant Poems (2724) 28 Cupid,, Who 
Troops of missionary Loves commands. 2850 S. Dobell 
Roman vi. Poet. Wks. (1875) 95 The night, .calling By mis- 
sionary winds and twilight bird^ 

B. sb, 

1. A person who goes on a religious mission ; esp, 
one sent to propagate the faith among the heathen. 

Home missionary \ a person (usually a layman) employed 
by some religious organization to labour in the evangeliza- 
tion or spiritual instruction of the poor. City missionary : 
one so employed amongst the poor of a city; chiefly, an 
agent of the London City Mission or of one of the similarly 
named organizations in other towns; so town missionary. 
Police-court missionary-, a perSon employed to attend a 
police-court and to work for the spiritual or moral benefit of 
those brought before It, and to Inquire into cases of distress 
that are disclosed by the proceedings. 

2656 Blount Glossogr.y Alissionartcsy persons sent com- 
monly spoken of Priests sent to unbeleeving Countries to 
convert the people to Christian Faith. z6ox tr. EmiliannPs 
Frauds Rom, Monks (ed. 3) 296 Should the Jesuits of Italy 
..send thither their Missionaries. 2726 Cavali.ier Mem, 
I. 4 The King sent through all his Kingdom Missionaries 
to instruct the Protestants.. in the Roman Religion. 2792 
Wesley Wks. (/872) VIH. 316 Why are we not all devoted 
to God ; breathing the whole spirit of Missionaries? 2852 
Mayhew Loud. Labour I. 70 A^poor. .urchin, who was 
spoken of by one of the City Mlsrionaries as being a well- 
disposed youth. 2874 Green Short Hist. i. § 3. 23 The mis- 
sionaries of. the new faith appeared fearlessly among the 
hlercians. 2892 M. Williams Later Leaves 390 The great 
assistance magistrates receive from the thirteen missionaries 
attached to the dilTerent Courts. Ibid, 397 My Court mis- 
sionary saw the two off by tnun. 
b. transf, 

2672 Marvell Reh. Treutsp. 1. 92 That Politick Engine 
who.. was employed by some of Oxford as a hlissionary 
amongst the Nonconformists of the adjacent Counties. 2747 
Chesterf. Lett, (1792) 1 . aiix. 323, I would not, at twenty 
years, be a preaching missionary of abstemiousness and 
sobriety, c 2789 Gibbon Afem. Misc. Wks. 1814 I. 270 The 
fanatic mis>ionari^ of sedition have scattered the .seeds of 
discontent in our cities. 2890 R. Buchanan Coming Terror 
(i8gx) 83 My father was one of Robert Owen’s missionaries, 
t c. A ‘ Priest of the Mission a Lazarite. Obs, 
1656 [see Mission sb. 5 c]. 

2. An agent or emissary; esp. one sent on a 
political mission. Now I'are or Obs, 

1693 A poL Clergy Scat. loi The Agents of the-party would 
employ their little Missionaries to gather Stories from 
all corners of the Country, 1777 Burke Let. to Sheriffs 
of Bristol Wks. III. 200 That this ill-natured doctrine 
should be preached by the missionaries of a Court 1 do not 
wonder,^ 1821 Jefferson Wks, 2892 1 . 248 The diplo- 
matic missionariesof Europe at Paris. 2822 Scott Pirate iv, 
Mr. Triplolemus Yellowlcy, who was the chosen mbsionary 
of the Chamberlain of Orkney and Zetland. 

*1*3. A missionary body or establishment. Obs, 

27x9 De Foe Crusoe ii. (Globe) 5^ Christianity., was 
once planted here by a Dutch Mis.sionary of ProiestanLs. 
2761 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 272 There were then. .612 jesuits 
colleges, 340 residuaricN, 59 noviciates, 200 missionaries, and 
24 professors houses of that society. 

Mi'ssionarysliip. [-ship.] The position 
or status of a mission.iry. 

2840 FrasePs Mag. XXII. 363 To back Wightwick in his 
propagandist missionaryship tor the conversion of the public 
to architectural study. 28^ G. A. Smith H. Drummond 
vi. (1899) 13s Drummond resigned the missionaryship. ’ 
Missionate (mi'|5ne)t),x^. U.S, [f. Mission + 
-ATE.] inlr. «= MissioNizE v. a. 

2826 J. Pickering Vocab.y To AfissionatCt to perform 
the services of a missionary. ‘A low ecclesia.siical word 
(says a learned clerical correspondent) used in conversation ’ 
in .America. 2847-^ Webster, Missionatey to act as a mis- 
sionary. (Not well authorized.) 

Missioued a. Chiefly poet. [f. 

Mission sb: or v. + -ed.] 

1. Having a mission ; sent on a mission or errand. 

*795 Southey Joan of Are 111. lot The mission'd maid 

reply'd, ‘ Go thou Dunois, Announce my mission to the 
royal ear*. 1804 G rah 431 The mission’d men, 
who have renounced Their homes, their country.. Bearing 
glad tidings to the farthest isles. 2819 Keats Eve of St. 
Agnes xwx, When Madeline, St, Agnes’ charmed maid, 
Rose,likea missioned spirit, unaware. Blackw, Alag, 

XII. ^38 The missioned Angel of Destruction. 

2. That belongs to a person's mission to perform, ^ 

2798 in Spirit Publ. Jmls. (2799) II. 77 Ere his mission’d 1 

toil is done, I 


+ Missionee'r, sb. Obs. [f. Mission r}. + 
-EEB.] One who gives a commission. 

‘ a 16^ Cqniemp, Hist. Irel. 1641-52 (i88o)in. it. i 4 oThat 
..such commissioners, .had free libertie to. .treate.. accord- 
inge instructions of iheire missioneeres. 

t Missionecr, v. Obs. [f. Mission sb. + 
-EER. Cf. electioneer inlr. To conduct a mis- 
sion. Also Misaionee-ring vbl. sb. (also attrib.). 

2725 M. Ai/ien. Brit. 1 . 276 A Secular Priest, .now 

hlissioneering in Yorkshire. 2716 Ibid. III. Diss. Drama 
22 That insolent Popish liUssioneering Calumny. Ibid, 26 
Their common Fool's Errand of lilissioneering. 

Missioner (mi-Jansa). [f. Mission + -Euk] 
One sent on a mission, a missionary; esp. (in early 
use) a Jesuit missionary. In mod. use chiefly, one 
who conducts or is in charge of a parochial mission 
(in some dioceses, a permanent clerical officer). 

1654 W, MouNTACUED«/i7r//^5T. II. Y. § 3. 94Themissioners 
of France . .seek to establish this practice in all places where 
' they teach, that persons of all conditions, make some short 
; address to God, at the striking of every clock. ? 1687 Drvdex 
Let, to Sir G, Etherege 23 Like mighty missioner you come 
Ad Partes Infidelium. xyi6 M. DsWIEs Aiken. Brit. II.izo 
Other four were sent as itinerant Preachers and hlissioners 
into all the Counties of England.^ 2772 Goldsm. hist. Eng. 
I. 51 The pope enjoined hb missioner to remove the pagan 
idols. 2849 Rock Ch. of Fathers I.JiL 2741'he British style 
of. . illumination • .was carried by British mission^ far to the 
north. ^ 2863 Furniss Confession^ xv. 16 One night during 
the Mission he went into the church. He stood near the 
platform where the missioner was preaching. 2894 Baring- 
Gould Deserts S. France II. 76 St. Fronlo,. .probably a 
missioner of the third century. 2896 xg/ZzCm/. Aug. 213 Our 
[the Jesuits'] position as theologians, missioners, preachers. 
+ b. fig. (cf. MiSSlOKAllY B. I b, 3 .) Obs. 

2687 Dryden Hind ff P. 11. 565 Poems (1743) 1 . 285 Those 
are the Manufactures we export ; And these the Missioners 
[ist ed. Missionaires] our zeal has made. 2752 ' Eliza Hey- 
-wooD Betsy Thoughtless il. 2x5 every little circumstance 
..seems a missioner from fate. 2793 Burke On policy oJ 
Allies Wks. VII. 146 You will have a missionei of peace 
and order in every parish. . 

Missionize (mijansiz), v, [f. Mission j^.+ 
-IZE.J a. intr. To conduct or promote a mission; 
to do missionary work. b. ira7ts. To do mis- 
sionary work amongst (people). 

1826 Blatkro. Mag. XIX. 464 Why do they not buy aU the 
land in a single island, and missionize and philanthropize at 
their own expense. 1879 Mbs. Hutchinson In Tents in 
Transiiaatxvt. 125 One must hope. .that the Kafirs. .will 
cheerfully suffer themselves to be missionized, shot, and 
bayonetied into tail-coats. 1888 Mrs. J. K. Spender Kept 
Secret 111 . ii. 29 You have been spending the long years in 
missionizing cannibals. 

Hence Mi’ssionizing vbl. sb, and ppl. a . ; Mi's- 
sioxiizeri one who does missionary work. 

2864 [see Dissbnterish}. x888 Foice (N. Y.) g Feb. 4 
Missionizing agencies. iSgxjgth Cent. July 167 The mis- 
sionising.. function of the Church. 2902 Publ, Circular 
25 May 583/2 Social missionizers. 

Missis, missus (mi’sis, -iz, mi-siis). diaK 
and vulgar, [Corruption of Mistress. The oral 
equivalent of the abbreviation Mrs. (q.v,), whiciu 
is always written exc. in the vulgar uses explainedi 
below.] 

1. Wife. {The viissis is used by a man in speak- 
ing of his own or of another man's wife.) 

1839 Clark J, Ixviii (E.D.S.), Missus I I thinks^ 

as bow, taa-day, Yow’ve put the meller’s eye out b 2^8. 
Thackeray Van. Fair xxv, So he altered these won^ 
bowing to the superior knowledge of his little Missis. 

Geo. Eliot Alill on FI. 1. viii, And what with the Missu 
being laid up so, things have gone awk’arder nor usual.. 
2893 Kipling Barrack-r. Ballads 11 Then 'ere’S to j'oa. 
Fuzzy-Wuzzy, an’ the missis and the kid. . . \ • 

2. Used by servants ^usually without article) in 
speaking of their mistresses. 

2837 Dickens Pickw. xxxvi, | Gentlemen’, said the man^ 
in blue.., ‘I'll give you the ladies; come*. ^ ‘Hear, bear, 
said Sam. ‘The young missises’. ..‘Missises, Sir’,. We- 
don’t recognize sucb distinctions here'. 2850 Miss Yonce 
Henriettas Wish iv. 49 Yes, Miss Henrietta, I- was coming 
down from Missus’s room, when Mr. Godfrey stopped me. 
2857 'Trollope Barchester T, II. ix.^ 165 ‘ Mr. Slope called 
with it himself, your reverence’, said^ the girl; ‘and was- 
very anxious that missus should have It to-day ’. 

Hence Mi'ssls v. iraiis.^ to address as * Mrs/ 

2838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xlii, ‘Don’t me, ma'am*' 
..returned Miss Squeers. 

Missisb. (mi'sij), a. [f. Miss sb? + -ISH.]. 
Like or characteristic of a miss, young lady, or 
schoolgirl ; hence, affected, prim, squeamish, or 
sentimental. 

279S Mme. D’Arblay Diary (1846) VI. 47, I rejneujjec 
how many people did not like that(xc. the name] of Evelina, 
and called it ‘affected* and ‘missish’, till they read the 
book. 1853 Mrs. Ciore Dean's Dau, II. 86 Some foohm, 
missish scruple or other. 2865 Miss Braddon Eleanors 
Victory girl would have given herself all manner 

of missisli airs. 2897 Truth 6 May 1123 The m|«i^ street 
dress, fashionable when the (Dueen came to the Throne, 
would never do for girls who play lawn tennis. 

Hence Iili'ssishxiess. .. 

2839 T. Hook Births, Deaths ff ATarriages I. u. 41 My 

own missishness..in liking to have lovers in order to teaze 
them. 2890 spectator 23 Dec, There is far more grit and 
far less missishness in this story than are generally to be. 
found in l»oks written for girls. ... 

Mississippi (misisi’pi). Also 8 imssiaipoo,. 
rippi, 9 -ipie. [A fanciful application of the 
name of the North American river.], A game 
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similar to bagatelle, in which balls are driven 
against cushions at the side of the table so as to 
go through arches (of which there are isVat the 
end of the table, the number of the arch counting 
to the player whose ball goes through it. 

. 1728 in Di^, Proc. Crtyhet Savoy (1789) 15 PJaying a 
game commonly called Missisipee. 1777 Howard State of 
Prisons 159 They also play in the yard at skittles, missisippi, 
fives, tennis, &c. X83S J- Wilson Btog\ of Blind 185, I 
remember his occasionally playing at billiards, missisipie, 
shufile^board and skiitles. 1850 Bohn's Handbk, Games 612. 

. attrib. ^ 1757 Act Geo. //, c. 24 § 14 Any Gaming with 
Cards, Dice,. .Mississippi or Billard Tables. x8oi Strutt 
Sfiorts ^ Past. iv. i. § 18 Arches similar to those upon the 
mississipi-table. 

tMlSSi’t, i'. Obs. [Mis-l I. Cf. F. inesseoirI\ 
intr'. To be unbecoming to ; .to misbecome (with 
dative). Also, to be inconvenient or disturbing to. 

la 13^ Chaucer Rom. Rose And certes, it (a brooch] 
missat hir nought, c X375 Sc. Leg. Saints :C\\, {Mathias) 44 
& to be faddir b^t hyme gat his byrth ful gretumly missate. 
X390 Gower Conf, II. 302 For it maibethat thidesir,,.Per 
cas to hire honour missit. 14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy v. 
(1513) 2 D iij b/ 1 And though so be that any worde mysse syt, 
Amende it with chere debonayre. c 1430 PUgr. Lyf Man- 
hods u Ixxxviii. (1869) 50 And suppose pat, to seemynge, 
j hadde maad thing missittynge. 

Blissive (mi'siv), a, and sb. Also 5 myssif, 
-yve, 6 misaiwe, -yvo, -eif. [ad. F. 
missive fern, (also sb. in Cotgr.), or med.L. mis- 
stV'Us (Diefenbach), f. miss-t ppl. stem of mitiere 
to send ; see -IVE. 

The corresponding words in med. Latin and the Romanic 
languages are used chiefiy ia phrases analogous to 'letter 
missive': med.L. litterse missive, F. Uttre{s) inis5ive{s\ 
It. littera missiva, Sp. letra, carta misiva, Pg. cartas 
viisstvas, also ixrma missiva (cf. A. 2). Cf. MDu. missijf 
brief. OF. has also lettrcs tnissibles,\ 

A. adj. 

1 . Letter missive, missive letter. Usually pi. 
letters missive or f missives. 

+ a. ^ett. A letter or epistle sent from one 
person to another. Obs. 

1519 Horman yntg. viiL 80 b, Fyne and ibynne papyr, 
seruynge for myssyue letters. 1S30 Palsgr. 33 The leiters 
inissyves of suche as be secreatores in the sayd countrels. 
c 1532 Dtf Wes Intrad. Fr. Ibid. 898 The second boke shall 
be of lettres missy ves in prose and in ryme. 1637 Rutherford 
Lett. (1664) I. cxiii. 2x9 , 1 know missive letters goe between 
the Devil & young blood. 1658 Phillips, A Utter Missive, 
a letter which is sent from one friend to another. 17x0 
J. Chasiserlavne SL Gi. Brit, i, iii. x« (ed. 33) 281 Though 
the. Number of Letters missive in England were not at all 
considerable in our Ancestors Days, yet it is now so pro* 
digiously great (since the meanest People have generally 
learnt to write) that [etc.]. 

. b* A letter or letters sent by a superior authority, 
esp. the sovereign, to a particular person orbody of 
persons, conveying a command, recommendation, 
or permission. Now chiefly, in the Church of 
England; a letter from the sovereign to a dean and 
chapter nominating the person whom they are to 
elect bishop. (See Cong 6 o’fcbmE.) 

1466 Anc. Cat. Rec. Dubtin{iSZg) I. 323 The saide Jlaister 
John, .for the Alaire, Baylyffes and comuialtie. .to make all 
myssyvve lettres in lattyne to Irlsheenemyes. .and others., 
that undrestandith not Englys.^ 1477 A/S. Raxvl. B. 332 If. 
42 marg., A commission maad in a lettre myssif forto visite 
the priory of Hertford by my lord Abbot in proper persone, 
1477 Edw. IV ill Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. I. 1 . 17 Whereas 
we have other tymes addressed our Lettres missiues vnto 
Robert Conestable for resiitucion of the goods of Thomas 
Yare. 1487 Naval Acc. Hen. Vll (1896) 66 A>Ieiiec 
missiue Vnder the Kynges signett, 1533-4 25 Heiu 

VI II, c. 20 § 3 A lycence vnder the greate scale.. with a 
lettre myssyve, conteynyng the name of the pfersone which 
they shall electe and chose ; By vertue of which licence the 
seid Deane and Chapltour.. shall. relecte.. the seid person 
named in the seid letters myssyves. 1555 Eden Decades 
Contents (Arb.) 45 The leiters missiue which kyngc Edwarde 
the ,vt. sent. 1603 Holland Plutarch’s Alor. 13 Alexander 
the Great bad by his letters missive given conimandement 
that the Greekes should provide Robes of purple against his 
returne. 1637-50 Row /list. Kirk (Bannatyne Cl.) 63 His 
Maiestie sent aught missive letters, dated ..To ..(such a 
man) Minister of (such a place). 1679 Burnet Hist, Ref. I. 
HI. 236 The^ King granted a Conge diUre to the Prior and 
Convent, with a iSlissive Letter, declaring the name of the 
person whom they should choose. 1768 BLACKSTONEC<7;/t;;r. 
Ill, 445 Ifa peerisa defendant, the lord chancellor sends a. 
letter missive to him to request his appearance. 1841 
Hallam Afid. Ages (ed. 8) I. iv. 397 John I had long before 
admitted, that what was done by cones and general assem- 
blies could not be undone by letters missive. 1863 Cox 
Instit. 1. vi. 32 The Convention Parliament of 1688, elected 
by virtue ofletters^missive written by the Prince of Orange. 
1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1877) II. viiL^ 189 A good 
precedent for the conge d'clire and letter missive. 

C. Sc» = B. 2 . 

.xs6S Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. i. I. 641 All missive 
lettres, contractis or obligationis for mariage fete.], 1693 
Stair Inst. Law Scot. i. x. § 9 Though the buyer by a 
Missive Letter, wrote, that he thought he would not be able 
to furnish the Money. Ibid. iv. xlii. § 25 Missive-Letters 
are Probative, except where they relate to more solemn 
Writs, such as Bonds, Bills, or Accompts. 1773 Erskjne 
Inst. Law Scot. lit. U. § 24 Missive letters in re mercatoria 
are valid, though they be not holograph 

d. C/.S. Among Congregationalists, an official let- 
ter inviting churches to send delegates to a council. 

^ 1798 M. Cutler -in Life, fr/ils. Corr. (2888) II. 4 We 
jointly addressed letters missive to eleven churches, all of 
whom complied, and the council was formed at my house. 


x88o H. M. Dexter Congregationalism x. 527 In what 
manner Councils are regularly called. This has been uni- 
formly done bya form of written request, which has received 
the technical name ofa Letter-Missive. 

. 2 . Sc. Missive bill, writing = letter missive. 

X564 Reg. Privyt^ Council Scot. 1 . 283 Heirupoun wer lettres 
direct and als missyve wrlttingU to'this same effect sent to 
[etc.], 2x1578 Lihdesay (Piiscotiie) CArn/r. iVdt. (S.T.S.) II. 
112 This was dqne all for sending of anemissiwe bill in Ing- 
Iand._ 1570-80 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. u III. s$6 
Missive bill of Houstoun and New Work. 

1 3 . Ofa weapon or engine of war ; = Missile a, 
s5t^8 PATTES £jr/ied. Scot. lijb. Most of our artillerie 
& mi^iue engins. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 879 
Not with their missive weapons onely . . but with their 
drawneswords. 1697 DRYOENy*i?2irrVf xti. 848 The feather’d 
Arrows fly, And clouds of missive Arms invade the sky. 1704 
Swift Batt. Bks. Misc. (1711) 226 Ink is the great missive 
Weapon in all Battels of the Learned. 1780 m Gro^e, etc. 
Aniiq. Ref. HI, 68 Nor among the defensive machines Is 
the mis.sive wheel to be despised... The missive chariot may 
also be effectually used. 21x809 J. Palmer Like Master 
(i8u) I. X, 141 He hurl'd the missive weapon which trans- 
pierced the heart of hts adverse chief. 

irons/. 1667 Milton L, vr. 519 Thir Engins and tbir 
Balls Of rnisstve ruin. 1695 Blackmore Pr. Arth. v. 254 
Each on his Foe missive Destruction pours, a 1761 (Haw- 
thorn Poems (1771) 19 Where dreadml flew the missive 
deaths around. 

t4. That is sent; sent on an errand; also, sent 
as a message. Obs. 

x6io 'Nw.x.Ey Heaapla, Daniel yj6 Christ is none of the 
missiue or minhtring Angels. 162^^7 Feltham Resolves 
I. xlvii. 75 Scaliger defines Death to be the Cessation of the 
Souls functions : as if it were rather a restraint, than a mis- 
sive ill. 1830 W, PHiLLiPSil /4 S/mti i. 444 The missive words 
then told he. 

B. sb.^ 

1. A written message ; a letter. Sometimes sftc. 
= ‘missive letter* (A. i). Now usually, either 
denoting an official letter, or used as a somewhat 
high-flown equivalent of ‘letter*. 

In early use largely Sc. 

1501 Douglas /^//. Hon. it. v. How Acontius til) Cydippe 
anone Wrait his complaint,.. With viher lustle mUsiues* 
mony one. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus 11. 635 His small 
missiue belyue he gaif him fro, Vnto thir ihre. 1577-S7 
Holinshbo Chron. HI. vzyjls A missiue persuasbrie sent 
to the Scots for the marriage of their'yoong queene Marie to 
our yoong king Edward the stxl. 1603 Flouio Alontaigne 1. 
xxxix, To spend their time In wittily devising and closely 
hudling up of a quaint missive or wilt}' epistle. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn. 1. 3^ The last act of bis short raigne left to 
memorie was a missiue to his adopted sonne. c i6xo Sir J. 
Melville 1x827) To the quhllk convention his 
Maieste dieted missyues to some of the nobilite. 1647 
{title) A Missive of Consolation : sent from Flanders, to the 
Catholikes of England. 1791 Giroon il/tsr. IPks. 1. 342 
Had I delayed. .another post, your missive of the 23^°.. 
would have arrived in time. 1838 Prescott Ferd. 4- Is, 
(1846) I. tx. 395 The marquis*. had despatched missives, 
requesting the 'support of the principal lords, .of Andalusia. 
1879 Farrar St, Paul (1683) 247 The circular missive from 
James and the Church at Jerusalem. 1885 Dobson <4 / 
qf Lyre x88 Mysterious missives, sealed with red, 

2 , Scots Law. A document in the form of a 
letter interchanged by the parties to a contract. 
Also missive of lease (or tack\ m. of sale. 

1561 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1 . 181 The charter party, 
and the missive, btilts, and coequet of the said sebip. 157a 
Ibid. II. 139 The writtlng of missives and other wriitis. 
1773 ERSKiNE/«f/. Scot. III. ii. §3 Where an agreement 
concerning heritage is executed in the form of mutual 
missives. x8x6 Scott Bl. Dwarf, x, There really should be 
some black and xvbite on this transaction. Sae just make 
me a minute, or missive, ..and I’se write it fair ower, and 
Subscribe it before famous witnesses. 1822 R. Ainslie Land 
0/ Burns 94 As gif the Almighty was bun by missives o’ 
tack, to gi'e them seed time an* harvest. 1832 Act 24-3 
Will. c. 65 § 9 Provided each Tenant, .shall., have held 
.such.. Tenements under a Lease or Leases, Missive of 
Lease, or other written title. 1838 W. Bell Diet, Law 
Sept. .S.V., It would appear that missives of lease, like 
missives of sale, require to be stamped to found an action. 

+ 3. A messenger, Obs. rare. 
x6os SflAKS. Atacb. I. v. 7 Whiles I stood rapt in the 
wonder of it, came Missiues from the King, who all-bail'd 
me Thane of Cawdor. x6o6 — Aut. 4- Cl, u. It. 74. 1649 
G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IVj ccclxxvi. Where trusted 
lanizaries stand about The Tyrant, Mbsives to his Crueltye. 
t4. Something hurled or thrown; esp. a missile 
weapon. Obs. 

2644 Dicby Nat. Bodies xii. 100 The stringes [ofa racket] 

. .do cause the missiues {sc. tennis balls] to speede so fast 
towardes their appoynted homes. 1770 Sir J. Banks frid. 
(i8g6) 244 Defensive weapons they have none, and no mis- 
sives except stones and darts. 1809 W’. Irving Knickerb. 
vj. viii. (1849) The heaven's were darkened with a 
tempest of missives. 

^ 5. = Missile sb. 2 . 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. i. Ad. § 7. no How great 
things God bath done for us, whether in publick Donatives, 
or private hibsives. 

tMi’SSively, adv., Obs. [f. Missive a. -i- 
-Ly 2.J By letter. 

X641 Keylwav in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Alen (1841) I. 63 At 
least missively if not personally. 

Jessie, Missletoe, obs. ff. ftlissEL, Mistletoe, 
Miss-xaaze, variant of Miz&iaze. 

Jttissment (mi'sment). dial. [f. Miss v.^ + 
-MENT.] a. Mistake, error, b. Loss. 

186S Trecellas Tales 33 But howsomever, we maade 
a missment. 1866 W. Thornbury Greatheart III. xviiL 
248 There's something wrong in the level, surely, some miss- 


ment (mistake), I tell ’ee. 1890 .* Q.’ Three Slups viii, We’ve 
found 'ee a great missment. 

Missomer, Misson(n0 : see Midsujimeb, 
Mizen. 

Mis-SO'rfc, V. [Mis-l I.] tram. To sort 
badly; to allot to a wrong place or in a wrong, 
way. So Mis-so*rted///, a. • 

1581 Mulcaster Positions v. (1887). 25 If they be, .mis- 
sorted in place. ^ a 1626 Bp. Andrewes ^ Serm. xv: (i^i) 
503 Not to be mis-sorted into a place no ways meet. iSat 
Coleridge Zf//., Conversai. etc. (1856) II. 71 The present 
unsorted or ;/«^-sorted ministry. 1873 M. Collins Squite 
Sitchester II. xv. 179 These missorted twins. 

Hence Mis-so’rt sb.y an instance of mis-sorting; 
a thing mis-sorted, 

i8g8 Daily News 20 Dec. 3/3 To be able to sort the whole 
500. .with not more than 30 ‘blinds' — mU-sorts, that is. 

Mis-sou'nd, V. £Mis-i i.] 

1 . intr. To sound amiss. 


t<zxsoo in Grose, etc. Antiq. Ref. (iSog’* IV. 405 A songe 
myssowndithe yf the prickynge be not right. Ibid. 409 For 
perversite of thy prickinge and myssoundynge of thy songe. 

2 . tram, and ittlr. To mispronounce. 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 127 They called them 
Crakers, whych by missounding, was commonly called 
Krekers. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 41 By corruption of 
speech, they false_ dialect and misse-sound it. 1880 Free- 
man Let. j 8 May in SlephensZ^ 4 'Z^//. (1895) 11 . 204 IV 
is sure to be missounded. 

Missour, obs. Sc. form of Measure. 
t Missow'ue, v. Obs. [f. Mis-i 7 + sotme, 
Sound v .] intr. To be discordant ; not to agree. 

1382 Wyclip fosh. Prol,, And forsothe it may not be sooth 
that discordith [v.r. myssounetbj Vulg. dissonat]. CX465 
Eng. Chron. (Camden 18561 57 Articlez longyng. . to the said 
craft of nigromancie, or mis sownyng to the Crislen feith. 
Missoy, variant of Massoy. 

Ullis-Spea'k, V. Also 4-7 misp-, [Mis -1 i,] 
fl. intr. To speak wrongly or improperly; to 
speak evil. Obs. 

c 1200 in O.E. Horn. I. 305 Ich habbe. .Misispeken. CX374 
Chaucer Troylus i, 934, I me repente If I mis spak. e 13W 
— Miller's Prol. 31 If that I misspeke or seye, Wyie it 
the ale of Southwerk. 1595 Shaks. John iii. i.4 It is not 
so, thou hast mispoke, misheard. 16x3 Ir. Alexia's Treas. 
Anc. ij- Alod. Times I doe not inferre that it is law- 
full for weomen to depraue or mlspeake by any means, 
tb. To speak disrespectfully or disparagingly of. 
0x380 WvcLiF Wks. (1880) 228 Enemys of oure feij* i>at 
bakbiten or myspeken of vs. X390 Gower Conf. I. 227 If 
that 1 myhie ofheikne..That eny man of hire mispeke. 
1598 Sylvester Du Bartas n. iv, iv, (1641; 233 Who mis. 
speaks of thee, hee spets at Heav'n, And bis owne spettle 
in his face Is driven'. 

*f 2 . Irans. To speak evil of; to calumniate. Obs, 
1582 N. T, (Rhem.)/lrfo xxiii. 5 The prince of thy people 
thou shalt not misspeake. zsSfPEELEArraf^nn.Parisw. 
i, Mis-speak not all for his amiss. 

3 . Irans. To speak, utter, or pronounce in- 
correctly or improperly, rare. 

[1390 : see Mis-speech.] 1593 Nashe Christ's T. (16x3) 132 
We care not how we mispeake It so wee haue it to speake. 
a 1631 Donne Lei. to Al. M. H, Poems (1654) 177 As a mother 
which delights to heare Her early childe mls-speake halfe 
uttered words. 1879 Butcher & Lang Odyss. xiv. 238 Thou 
bast not misspoken aught, nor uttered a word unprofitabiy. 
So Mis-spea’king vbl. sb. 

1530 Palsgr. 172 Blaspheme, mispekjTig of God. 1650 
Earl Monm. ir. Senault's Alan bcc. Guilty X99 As they 
have the art ofspeaking, they have also the cunning of mis- 
speaking. 

Slis-spee’ch. [M1S-I4.] +a. Evil speak- 
ing. Obs. b. Incorrect speaking. 

CX3S0 Will. Paleme 1523 ban meliors meklyhire mayd- 
enes dede calle, & many of hire meyne for drede of misse- 
speche. 1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 178 And otherwise of no mi. 
speche, Mi conscience forto seche, I can noght of Envie finde 
7 'hat I mispoke have oght behinde Wherof love owghie 
be mispaid. a 1461 Songs ft Carols \^ih C, (Warton Club) x 
Rewle ihi tunge in swych a gys, That non mysspeche come 
the froo. 2496 Dives 4- PauPer{\I. de W.) ii. L 109/2 Goddes 
name is taken in vayne. .ny rayslyuynge, by myspeche, fi: 
by mysherj-nge. 1895 Atlantic Monthly hlar. 432 Another 
form of misspeech, to which most of us are. .subject,— the 
exchange of syllables. 

tMis-spee'd, 2^. [M1S-I7.] To 

be unsuccessful or unlucky. 

C1339 R. Brunne Wace (Rolls) 6912 Now haue 

bey for-sake vs alle & sum, . . pat often mys-spedde in her 
passage. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 243 Dayes bat 
pG Romaynes mysspedde were i-hote nefasti. as it were 
noujt leeful. 1496 Dives 4- Paufer (W. de W.) vii. xiii, 
297/2 He that wyli not paye his lythes shall myspede. 
1501 Plumpton Corr, iCamden) i6t, 1 send about it unto 
the Shereffe as sone as Hare Harlad com from you, for 
some remedy ther, if he myspede. 

Mis-spe‘ll| v. [Mis-i I.] tram. To spell 
incorrectly. So Mis-spelt ppl. a. 

1655 Fuller Hist. Cambr. (1840) 160 No wonder, if they 
did mis-spell him whom theydid mis-call» loading mm with 
opprobrious language. *775 Sheridan Rivals l ii, That 
she might not mis-spell, and mis-pronounce words. 1838 
Hawthorne Twice-toU T., Cluppingssuith a Chisel, Some 
[of the monumenisl were inscribed with misspelt prose cr 
rhyme. 1846 Lanuor Exam. Shaks, Wks. II. 296 , 1 wrote 
not down the words, fearing to mis-spell (hem. 

Hence Mis-spe-U sb., mis-spelling, rare. 
x 8 qx N. ^Q. .Ser. vn. XII. 35X/2 He has discovered a 
misspell in Evelyn. 1895 Dublin Rev. July 37 Mis-spells 

occurring in proper names. . , , 

jvr 4 q.gpQ*lliiig. vbl. sb. [Mls -1 3.] A bad 
spelling; false orthography. 
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1693-6 Aci 7 <5* 8 ?K/V/. ///, c. 3 § 9^ That noe Indictment 

..shall beequashed.. for miswriiingmispelling false,. Latine. 

!• 213 Mis*spelling or Mistake of Clerk- 
ship. x86s Kingsley Prelude 21 ITie misspellings 

of English names in his work are more gross than even 
those in Domesday. 1898 Gissing Town Traveller xxv, 
Mis-spelling, he knew, would invalidate his chance. 

ilis-spe'lld, v. Also 4-8 misp-, (4-6 mysp-). 
[Mis-l i.J trails. To spend amiss or wastefutly ; 
to make a bad, useless, or wasteful expenditure of. 

c 137s Sc, Lc^. Sainti xxxiv. (Pelagia\ 44 Scho Jjat welth 
& f)at beute myspendit in sic degre, pat [etc.l 1377 
Lancl. P. pi B, XV. 74 How |>at folke in folyes myspenden 
her fyue witles. 1460 PoL Pel. 6- L. Poems (1903) 206, 
Ihaue mysspendyd myyonge age In synne, and wanton- 
nehed also. 1494 Fabyan Citron, vi. clxx. 164 Gouernours 
therof m>*sspent the patrymony therof in excesse. 1530 
Palscr. 638/1 Myspende nat your monay, you may happe 
to have nede of it. 1597 Pilgrim. Parnass. v. (i886) 19, 
I have beeneguillieof mispending some time in philosophic. 
1697 Dryden rEutid Ded., Some similitude, which diverts 
..your attention from the main Subject, and mispends it on 
some trivial Image, a 1721 Prior On a Pretty Madwoman 
i, Our grief^s misplac’d, our tears mis-spent. iSra Byron 
Clu Har. i, xxvii. His early youth, misspent in maddest 
whim. 1858 Froude Hist, Eng, (1858) U. vL^ 15 [They] 
vowed to accept no benehce, lest they should misspend the 
property of the poor. 

Mis-spe'udei*! [Mis-l g.] One who mis- 
spends. ^ 

1607 Hieron IVks. I. 463 Mispenders of the sabbath. 
1648 Milton Observ. Art. Peace Wks, 1851 IV. 577 The 
most prodigal mis-spenders of time. 1766 Johnson Prayers 
MediU 11817) 67, I again appear in thy presence the 
wretched mUpender of another year. 

Mis-spe’ndiug, [Mis-l 3.] Bad or 

useless expenditure. 

138. Wyclif Sel. IVA's. III. 370 J>is mon schal nedis be 
dampned for mysspendjmge of Gods tresoure. 1341 Barnes 
li^ks. (1573) 364 Mispending of goodes, 1639 Genii, Calling 
4.23 Not only with the mis-spending their own estates, but 
other mens. 

Mis-spe'nditvire. rare^K [f. Mis-spend, 
after expendiiiire^ Wasteful expenditure. 

a 1843 Southey Sydneyva ./*'rojtf>'’ji1/rt^.(i868)LXXVIII- 
104 Compelled to lose time the value of winch he under- 
stood, and the mispenditure of which he lamented. 

+ Mis-spe’ne, V» Obs, Also 4 -apeyne. [f. 
Mis- ^ i + Spene v^l Ivans, To misspend, mis- 
employ. 

0x275 Lay. 13483 ^ef ich his god mis-spene {earlier text 
for*Ieosel. 0x320 C/rx/. Love (Halliw.) 1150 And for cure 
sy^ht myspende allso, His eynen were blynwherved boo. 
*393 Lancl. P, PI, C xi. 174 And muche wo worth hym 
Jiat Inwitt mys*speyneh [inrr, myspenebj mys-sp«ndej»l, 

tMis-spe*iLse,-e‘iice. Obs. Alsomisp-, [f. 
Mis-l 4 ] Improper or wasteful expenditure. 

.xsgx Gartattrs Art IVarre 6x Mispence of munition. 
1597 Beard Thenire Gods yitdgem, (1612) 427 The lo>se of 
time and mispence of goods. 1627 Bp, Hall Epist, n. x. 
309 If your negligence, your riotous mis-spence, had em- 
patted your estate. <2x677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1687 I, 
395 A wilful mispense^ of our time, a 1788 in Croft Let. to 
Pitt on^ yohtisons Diet, (1788) 40 The misspence of every 
minute is a new record against us in heaven. 

Mis-spent (stress variable),///, a. [Mis -1 3.] 
Badly or wasiefully spent ; ill-spent, wasted. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems IxvL 3 The mispent tynie, the ser- 
vice vaine. 1781 Cowper Hope 715 The shameful close of all 
his misspent years. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixxv. 2 So 
in her own misspent worship uneasily lost. 

t Mis-sta’l't, v. Obs. In 3 -sturte, -storte. 
[Mis-l i.j intr. To start forth amiss. 

a 1250 Owl jr Highi. 677 & sone may a word rays sturte 
[Colt. AIS. misstoite] par mup shal speke ayeyn horle. 
Mis-sta'te, v. [Mis-l I.] trans. To state 
erroneously; to make wrong statements about. 

1650 R. Hollingworth Exert. Usurped Powers 39 You 
dare to mis-iepresent and raisiate the minde of God. 2657 
Sanderson Serm. Pief. § 12 (1674) C 3 They mis-state the 
Quesiion, when they talk of pressing Ceremonies. 1791 
Cowper Y ardley Oak 48 Unrecorded facts Recovering, and 

luVsstaied selling right. 1818 Cobbett XXXIH. 

271 When a writer mis-states facts, be sure that be drives 
at no very laudable conclusion. 1865 Bright Sp.f Canada 
13 Mar, (1876) 66. 1 am not mis-stating the case. 

'absot, 1864-8- Browning y, Let'o Wife iv. iii, Now do 
1 mis-state, mistake? 

So Mis.sta-ted ///. a., Mis-sta-ting vbl. sb. ; 
Mls-uta'ter, one who mis-states. 

i6j3 Pbynne .W. Poiver Parlt. ni. 6i Through the mis- 
slaling of the pomu m question. x6«s Gusnvili. Sciiszs 
Sci. xitt 1=0 The mis;siated words are the original mistake. 
1859 Chamb. Jriif. XI. 404 That gross misstalcr of fact. 

Mis-sta-temeat. [Mis-i 4.] a wrong or 
erroneous statement. 

1790 Burgess D/tk Christ Notes 39 There is in this passage 
a mistatement of important circumstances. x8i8 Cobbett 
PoL Reg. XXXIII. 27* A very flagrant mis-statement in 
point of fact. 1875 jowBTT Plato (ed. 2) 111,265 Story- 
tellers make the gravest misstatements about men when 
they say that many wicked men are happy. 

Misstay, v, [app. f. phr. to miss stays."] 
intv. Of a ship: To miss stays. 

1883 standard 5 May 6/8 C. H, Cumbcll .. misstayed in 
Corjilough Bay: took, the ground. t^o6 Wcstm.Cas, 

9/2 The ship, when tacking, mis-stnyed. 

Mis-ste’p, sb. fMis-l 4.] A wrong step. 
.'*853 Prescott Philip If, ivl vl I. 460 As he was descend- 
ing a flight of stairs he made n misstep and fell. z883 B. .-V. 

ATsou SAortsmans Paradise 193 So that, .the game may 
not be frightened by a mis-step. 1894 Outingi^,^.) XXIV, 
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363/2 One mis-step might have resulted in a clear fall of 
three thousand feet, 

b. = FaTTX PA 3 . 

1854 Marion Harland Alone xxi, Watchfully, prayer- 
fully, Ida strove to keep her feet in the path, and by no 
misstep or fall, to cast obloquy upon the name she loved. 
1892 Harper's <)/a^. June 152 '2 Whatever we think of the 
first misstep of 'l ess in the immaturity of her girlhood. 

tMiS-ste'p, V. Obs. [Mis-l X.] intr. To' 
take a wrong step ; to go astray. 

1390 Gower Con/. IL 143 Sche schal noght with bir Hlel 
too Alisteppe, bol he se it a!. 1398 Sylvester Du Darlas 
II. i. I. (1641) 83 If man from duty never had mis-stept. 

Mis-sty*le, v. rare, [Mis-I I.] trans. To 
style or term incorrectly. 

<2x604 Hanmer Citron. JreL (1633) 103 He .. came to the 
Chuich called. .the Church of great Paternus, mis-stiled 
with the governement therof. 16x3 J. Davies hitises Teares 
B 4 Greatnes (as we mis-stile it). 183a Austin yurispr, 
(1879) II. Iv. gix The privilege iiiis-stylcd personal. 

tMis-3uccee‘ding, z/M Obs, [M1S-I3.] 
Ill-success. So 't'llills-succe'ss. 

<ei656 Bp. ’Rsx.vSerm. Wks, (1662) 197 As some shifting 
alchymLt that casts all the fault cf hismis-success upon his 
glasse or hIs furnace, a x66t Fuller Worthies, Lincoln’ 
x/«V^(i662) il 154 Miscarriages in his Government imaoy 
by mismanaging, more by the missucceedmg of matters). 

tMis •sue*, "O, Law, Obs, [Mis-l i.] trans. 
To sue (livery) wrongly. 

[1227 in Cal. Charter Rolls I. (1903) 63 With soc and sac. , 
mundbrrche,miskenmng,missuemgand forfeg.] x548Staun- 
I’ORO Kinges Prerog. (1567) 79 b. Yf the heire sue his 
generall lyuerle beefore an offyee thereof founde omittinge 
them irt theliue^e. thelyueryismissued. Ibid, 84 Whether 
in this case y®missuingof y« same shal be a cause of reseiser 
or not, 

Mis-sui‘t, V. [Mis-l I.] irans. To suit ill. 

<tx6i8 Sylvester St. Lewis 588 Wks. (Grosart) II. 235 
That Robe of Power, which those doth much mis-suit, Who 
have not on rare Vertue’s rich«t 5>uit. x86o Mrs. Brown- 
ing iVn/o/rtJit III in Italy xviii. He will not swagger nor 
boast Of his country’s meeds, in a tone Missulting a great 
man most If such should speak of his own. 2864 Browning 
Sludge the Mediuutf £ach..ls blind to what missuits him. 

tMi ‘SSUre. Obs, rare'^K [ad. L. type *mis^ 
snra^ f. miss- ppl. stem of mitt^re to send : see 
-UBE.] A commission. 

x6xs T, Adams Lycanthropy 5 The missure, * I send you ' : 
the mixture, ' as lambes among wolves ** 

tMis-swa're. Obs. rare—K [f. Mis - 1 4 -f 
•swarCy repr, OE. -swam, -swara action of swear- 
ing, as in dj>swara.] False swearing. 

a 1240 Lo/soug in O. E, Horn, 1. 205 Wre65e and onde, 
lesunge, missware vuele i-holden treouSe. 

tmis-sway, v. Obs. [Mis-l i.] trans. To 
sway ill a wrong diiection. 

a 1640 Jackson Creedxi. xxv, § n Other secular vanities, 
which usually missway us Christians to folly, 

t Mis-swaying*, vbU sb, Obs, [Mis-i 3.] 
Misgovernment. 

1603 J. Davies (Heref.) Microcosm. T49 The first Edward, 
that did first lefine This Common-weale, and made the same 
ascend When through mis-swayingit seem’d to decline. 

t Mis-swea’ring’, vbl. sb. Obs. [Mis-i 3.] 
False swearing, 

1493 Dives <5- Pauper ii, xLy. i vj. If thou haue 

liking to here grete otbes..or any mysswerynge 

Miss-woman, -word: see Miswuji.vn, Mis- 

WORD. 

Mi3-SW0*rn,///.<r. [Mis-Is.] a. Forsworn, 
b. Whose name has been taken in vain. 

Kalender Sheph.'E.^{\Zqi) III. 62 hlyssworone By 
wordes [etc.]. Xa xSoo Broomfield Hill v. in Child Ballads 

1. 395 But if 1 stay from Broomfield Hills, I’ll be a maid mis- 
sworn, X87X R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixxvi. 4 A God’s mis- I 
sworn sanctity, deadly to men. 

Missy (mi*si), sb. Also 7 miasee, 8-9 missey, 

9 missie, [f. Miss jA- + -y dim. suffix,] An 
affectionate or playful appellation for a young 
girl ; used chiefly by servants and the like, occas. 
conteviptnoiis. 

1676 in rzth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v, 29 A coach 
fitt for pretty Missee is not to be found ready made. 1780 
jNIme, D’Arulay Let, 34 Aug. in Diary (189Z) 1. 311, 1 beg 
my best compliments to him.— and to mymaster and missey. 
x8z8 Blackw. Mag. III. 403 An English missy, slim and 
pale, 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tonis C. xiv. 124 ‘What’s 
little missy’s name?’ said Tom at last. 1876 Blackmore 
Cripps liii, The pious papa and the milk-and-water missy 
rush into each other's arms. 

Comb. X83X Society \. 138 The missy-like astonishment 
you are pleased to assume. 

Hence hrii'ssyisli a. — MissisH. 

1887 Betham-Edvvards Next o/Kin Wanted II. 
xviii. 24s Why do you put on this missyfsh air of innocence? 
Missy (mi-si), a. [f. MissjA.S + -x.] Pertain- 
ing to, resembling, or characteristic of a miss or 
young lady ; = Missish. 

1809-1. AIar. Edgeworth Vivian viii, Her ladyship 
values herself too highly, to make such a missy match. 1831" 
Society I._S8 The mean and missy feeling of seizing the first 
opportunity to speak to you of a man. 1839 Boyd Rccreat. 
Country Parson ii. 43, ] have heard., the .same person 
called a gentlemanlike man and a missy piece of affectation. 
i8Si Literary JVoriii 14 Jan. 26/1 With nothing to recom- 
him physically but a missy prettiness. 

Missy, obs. variant of Misy. 

Mist tmist), s6.^ Forms: 1- mist; also 3 mijst, 
3-6 myste, 4-7 myst, miste, (5 meyst). [OE.»r/r/ 


str. masc. = MLG. (LG.), MDu. (Du.) vn'st, Icel. 
viistuy (genit. misturs) neut. (Norw., Sw. inii/):.! 
OTcut. *mihstoz-, f. tnig- pre-Teut. *migh-, 
meigh; as in Gr. optxAi), OSl. mfgla., Skr. mih 
and tnegha cloud, mist. Perhaps further related 
to the root of Oli. mlgati, Mio, and meox Mix ri.l] 

1 . A cloud formed by an aggregation of minute 
drops of water and resting on or near the ground. 
In generalized sense, vapour of water precipitated 
in very fine droplets, smaller and more densely 
aggregated than those of rain. Sometimes distin- 
guished from fog, either as being less opaque or 
as consisting of drops large enough to have a per- 
ceptible downward motion. 

Eiooo zElfric Gen. xv. 17 pa pa sunne code to setle, pa 
sloh micel mist, c 1050^ SuppL rElfric's Clost, in 
Wr.-Wuleker 175/23 iVc3;//<T, mist, 7<^/;^enip. axio^Moral 
\ Ode 16 Ne micnte ich seon bi'fore me for smike ne for miste. 
c X290 J’. Eng. Leg. I. 239/688 A wel deork mijst hare com 
al-so bat swike longue i-laste. 317/603 5wane l^sonne 
hath' pudere i-diawe |>ene mist for hete. 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Consc. 1445 Now gadirs mystes' and cloudes in |je ajTe. 
<ri37S Sc. Leg, Saints xl. (Ninian) 895 Bot myste ^*65 in 
sic degre pat nan mocht a slane caste se. 13^ Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xi. xii. (1495) 397 Myste i.s frende to theues 
and to euyl doers for he hydyth theyr spyers and waylynges. 
<;z45o 5^/. (Surtees) 7105 pan fell sodaynly slikea 

myst, pat whidir to wende |ai ne wist, 1530 Palsgr. 740,^2 
Whan the moysture of the dewe strykelh upwarde agayne, 
it maketh a mys'e. 1602 hlARSTON Ant. Mel, 11. Wks. 
1856 I. 26 The flagging’st bulrush that ere droopl With 
each slight mist of raine. 1667 IMilton P . L . xii. 62^ As 
Ev’ning Mist Ris’n from a River o’re^ the marish glides. 
X798 Coleridge Anc, Mar, i. xix, In mist or cloud on mast 
or shroud It perch'd for vespers nine. 1831 Scott CatU 
Dang, iii, The mist bad settled upon the hills, and unrolled 
itself upon brook, ^lade, and tarn. X878 Huxley Physiep’. 
40 The atmospheric moisture passes through the condilton 
of visible cloud or mist. Ibid. 44 The position of a river is 
often marked by mist, 

fig. x6xs Hieron Wks, I. 438 Neither is cuery myst of 
sorrow dissolued into teares. 184a Tennyson Love ^ Duty 
43 Rain out the heavy mist of tears. 

b. Used in proverbial phr. 

c X330 Ar/h, ij- Merl. 7364 (Kolbing) Ich hope . , We schul 
hem driue, so sonne dopmistl <7x420 hvDC. Assembly 0/ 
Gods 1988 Derke as a myste, or, a feynyd fable. 1535 
Covebdale/j<x. xliv. 21 As for thyne offences, I dryue them 
awaye like the cloudes, and thy synnes as the 

c. Scotch (t Scottish, f Scots') mist : a thick, very 
Nvetting mist characteristic of the Scottish hills; 
hence /ocularly, a steady soaking rain, 

X589 l? LylyI Pappe w. Hatchet Ded., Wks 1902 III. 394 
We care not for a Scottish mbt^ though it wet vs to the 
skin. X599 Broughtods Lett, viii. 27 It is no manieile you 
so affect the Scottish mist; for where the head doth. 
aKOiohirViay, the tongue must needes crNoroAoyetv. 1623 
Minsheu, Motllnas, soft showers, Scottish mists, aijpo 
B. E. Dili, Cant. Crew, Scofeh’misi, a sober, soaking Rain. 
1770 Wesley yrnl. 16 Apr. {X827) HI. 384 We.. got into a 
Scotch mist. x872 Rottiledge's Ev, 38/1 With 

a light dilzzle or ^otch mist falling thickly.^ 

d. transf. A cloud (of small particles) resem- 
bling a mist ; a haze or haziness, as that produced 
by distance ; hence Jig, of time, etc. 

1785 Cowfer Task i. 360 The rustling straw sends up a 
frequent mist Of atoms. 2794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. 
Udotpho i, The plains of Guienne and Languedoc were 
lost in the mist of distance. i8xo Shelley St. /rvyne's 
Tower v. 4 Why may not human minds unveil The dim 
mists of Aiturity? x8za Byron C/;./f<zr. ii. ii, And o’er each 
mouldering tower, Dim with the mist of years, Grey flits 
the shade of power. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1873) 
III. xi. 5 Times., half shrouded in the mist of legend, 

2 . Dimness of eyesight ; a hazy or filmy appear- 
ance before the eyes caused by disorders of the 
body or by the shedding of tears, 

czooo Sax. Leechd, II, 26 Lascedomas wip eajna mis^. 
CZ220 Bestiary 102 in O, E. Misc. 4 Of hise e^en wercS oe 
mist. 165s Culpepper, etc. Riz erius xiv. iv. 385 They have 
the Head-ach, mists before their Eyes, and giddiness. 1693 
South Serm, (1698) III. ii. 99 Where there is a Giddiness 
in the Head, there will always be a mist before the^ Eyes. 
1839 Tennyson Enid 1617 She. did not weep But o’er her 
meek eyes came a happy mist, x8^ ‘Ouida* Moths 1. 33 
She felt. a mist before her eyes, a tightness at her throat. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst, McL "Vll. 66 Such patients usually 
complain of a mist before their eyes. ^ 

• b. Hence used in phrases with reference to the 
obscuring of the vision (physical or mental), csp. 
io cast or throw a mist before (a person’s) eyes', 
also simply, f to cast a mist or mists : to produce 
mystification. 

X565 Cooper Thesaumts, Ofiimdere ealiginem oculis, to 
cast a miste before ones eyes. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse 
CArb.) 20 The Juggler caslelh a mysit to worfce the closer. 
1607 Dekker IPh. of Babylon H 4 They say you can throw 
mists before our eyes, To make vs thinke you faiie. *^4* 
[see Pettifog sby\. <1x674 Clarendon Surv, Leviath, 
(1676) 26 And by a mist of words., he dules Mcn-s ci^ 
1730 JoiiNSO.N Ramblert^o. 81 ? 5 Over this Jaw, indeed, 
some sons of sophistry have been subtle enough to *hrow 
mists, which have darkened their own eyes. 2824 Lamb Elm 
Ser. II. Capt. yackson. He was a juggler, who threw mists 
before your eyes. 

3 . Applied to immaterial things conceived as 
enveloping a man’s mind and obscuring his mental 
vision or outlook, or as veiling the real character 
or blurring the outlines of a thing, 

c888 K. zElfbed Boeth, v. § 3 fin., pa mistas Oe past mod 
SedrefaO. a 1000 Boeth. Metr. xxiii, gif he. .of him scifum 
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5 one sweartan mUt, modes Wostro, mJEj aweorpan. c 1384 
Chaucer H. Fame i. 352 Euery thinge ys wy>te, Though 
bit be keuered with themyste. 1509 Hawes 
X. (Percy Soc.) 36 The fatall problemes of olde antiquyie, 
Cloked wyth myst and wyih cloudes derke, 1526 FUgr, 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 67 b, All cloudes & mystes vtterly 
purged and expulsed out of our soules. 1576 Fleming 
Pano^L- Epist. 416 All mystes and fogges of ignoraunce. 
1728 Veneer Sincere Penitent Pref. 7 Those mists and 
false notions which our infirmities, education or conversation 
may have thrown in our way. 1779-81 Johnson Z. P.y 
Coivley (first par.), All is shown confused and enlarged 
through the mist of panegyric. 28x0 XXXVI, 

153 There is a kind of raUt or dubiosity playing about it. 
2843 Tennyson IPiU IPaterproo/^s Monot. 3^ And softly, 
thro’ a vinous mUt, hly college friendships glimmer, 1^9 
Robertson Semi, Ser. i. x. (1866) 270 It was faith straining 
through the mist. 2853 M. Arnold Ef/ipeeiocles u. 6j The 
mists Of despondency and gloom. 

b. Mists of deaths deathly mists. 

2729 Savage IPanderer iir. 280 Sad o’er the sight sivim 
shadowy mists of death. i 856 B. Taylor Poems^ A uinmnai 
Pes/ers, Death’s mist shall strike along her veins. 2878 
Browning La Saisiaz 484 'As soul is quenchless by the 
deathly mists. 

f4. A state of obscurity or uncertainty; an 
* atmosphere’ of donbt. Ods, 

155a hloRB Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 401/2 They wil clerely 
dissipate & discusse the myst that he fain would walke in, 
2590 Shaks. Cam. Err. 11. ii. 218 He say as they say, and 
perseuerso: And in this mist at all aduentuies go. 2630 
B. DiscoUiminittm 54 The Grand^ Cause of this Realme .. 
is yet in the myst to many . .judicious men. 2678 Hatton 
Carr. (Camden) i6i My Lord wee are m a mighty mist w*** 
our bubnesse is heere. a 1715 Burnet Oxvu Time in. (1724) 
I. 5x6 In this mist matters must be left till the great revela- 
tion of all secrets. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as mist^clond, -drop^ 
•wreailfy mist-blotted^ -blurred, -clad, •covered, 
-enshrouded, -exhaling, 'hung, -impelling, •laden, 
-shrouded, -wet, -wreathen adjs. ; miafc-bow, a 
white arch, resembling a rainbow, sometimes seen 
in misty weather; mist-flower, a plant of the tro- 
picalAmerican genus Conoclinium\ tmist-hackle, 
a * cloak’ or covering of mist ; mist-tree, a name 
for Hhus Coiintts, the smoke-tree (Cent. Dictl). 

2864 Tennyson En. Ard. 68t A great *mist-blotted light 
Flared on him. 1880 Academy xx Dec. 415 The whole view 
is *mist*blurred and indistinct. 2897 Daily Ne^vs ii Dec. 
8/3 Clouds on which brilliant *mist-bows were thrown by 
the morning sunlight, 2796 H, Hunter tr. . 5 “/. Pierre's 
Stud, Hat. (1799) 11 * 3^3 These *mist-clad hills are islands 
emereing above the Horuon.^ 1884 Jefferies 
ys The inclined plane of *raist‘Clouds again reflects a grey 
light. 2809 Shelley Dial. 20 Tell me . What awaits on 
Futurity’s '*mist-covcred shore, a 2842 Eti2A Cook IPin/er 
is here lii, The mist*covered pane, 2800 Pussy Mia. Propfu 
375 Countless multitudes of *mist<drops. 2848 DiatENS 
JDombeyyiXXva, Towards the ^mist-enshrouded city. 2782 J. 

Amabean Eel. ii. Poet. Wks. 1x4 Dull are slow Ousa's 
*mist-eAchalmg plains. xS^ A. Gray Man. Bat, x 63 Ceno 
e/;Nfu;»y'*Mist-flower. 13.. Gaxu.^Gr, Hni. 2o8iVchhille 
hade a hatte, a *myst-hakel huge. i6ot Weevf.r Mirr, 
Mart. (Roxb.) 210 A *mist-hung Star-exhaled Meteor. 1777 
Mason En^, Garden n, 396 The sable ensien of the night 
Unfurl’d by *mist-impelhng Eurus. 2899 F. T. Sullen Iray 
Navy 85 The secret of Ireland’s greenness Is the *mist-laden 
Gulf Stream. 1890 ^R. Bolorewood’ CW. Ke/ormer{xS()i) 
246 The *mist-shrouded pinnacle of. .success. 2776 Mjckle 
tr. Camoens' Lusiad vii. 298 Distant navies rear the '^mist- 
wet sail. 28x2 Scott Don Roderick 11. Ixiii, All the phan- 
tasms of my brain. Melted away like *mist-wreaihs in the 
sun. 18^ Tennyson En, Ard. 633 The *m{st-wreathen isle. 
tMist, sbP Obs. [? A use of prec. sb. influenced 
by mystic, mystery ; cf. Misty a. 2] Things 
spiritual or mystical. In mist : mystically. 

13. . E. E.AUit. P. A 462 Ryjt so is vch a krysten sawle, 
Alongande lym to he mayster of myste. CX430 Hymns 
Virgin (1867) 4 * Pese prophetis speken so in myst, >Vhat 
jjei mente we neuere knewe. 1667 Milton P, Z. v. 43s So 
down they sat, And to thir viands fell, nor seemingly The 
Angel, nor in mist, the common gloss Of T’heologians, but 
with keen dispatch Of real hunger, 
t Mist, sb^ Obs. App. shortened form of 
Misteu sbX = need. 

CZ400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xi. 41 pat htu schuld lede me 
fra citee to citee, if miste ware. ? 2469 Patton Lett. II. 334, 

1 have grete myst of it. 

Mist (mist), [OE. mistian, f. 

1, intr.. To be or become misty; to gather or 
appear in the form of a mist ; (of the eyes, out- 
lines, etc.) to beconae dim, obscure, or blurred. 

cxooo iELFRic Gram, xxxvi. (Z.) 226 Caligo me mistiaS 
mine eagan. ^2440 Promp. Parv. 340/2 Mystyn, or grow 
roky as wedur, and mysty. 1633 Vaughan Silex ScinL 
I. 70 , 1 have deserved a thick, Egyptian damp, Dark as my 
deeds Should mist within me. 1818 Keats Endym. ni, 44 
When thy gold breath is misting in the west. 2822 Clare 
Vilt. Minstr. I. 132 Full sweet it was to look, How clouds 
misled o’er the hill. 2829 Froude in Rem. (1838) I. 241 It 
began to rain and blow, and, what was worse, to mist. 1892 
Columbus (Ohio) 23 Dec., Your eyes cannot but mist 
as you look and listen. 

2. trans: To cover or obscure with or as with mist; 
to envelop in mist ; to bedim (the eyes) with tears. 

1430-40 Lydc. Bachas n. ii. (1554) 44 Flattery.. Whiche 
Misietb the iyen of euery gouernour That they cannot 
know their owns erroure. 2598 E. Guilpin Shat. (1878) 21 
He sits Misled with darknes like a smoaky roome. 2600 
Holland Livy xxtx. xxvii. 730 7 'hey were misted againe, 
and lost the sight of land. 2605 Shake. Lear v. ui. 262 If that 
her breath will mist or staine the stone, Why then she Hues. 
1628 Gaule Pract, Theories (1629) 373 Perhaps, her lauish 
weeping . . misted her eyes. 2631 Heywood 2nd Pt. Fair 


Maid 0/ West lit, F4 Let’s mist our selves In a thick cloud 
of smoak. 1683 Sia G. Mackenzie Religious Stoic v. 43 
That Glass is nowso misted and 5oil«]. 2820 lh.K.KTS Latnia 
II. 274 No soft bloom Misted the cheek. 1858 Mrs. Olx- 
PHANT Laird 0/ Nortavo HI, 220 Stars do not mist them- 
selves with tender dew about the perversities of human kind 
as these eyes do. 

b. -with immaterial obj. 

1598 Marston Sco. Villanie 11. v. 298 With Caduceus 
nimble Herm^ fights, And mists my wit, 2623 Purchas 
Pilgrimage u ii. 24 Wehaue this tesdmonie of Moses of the 
Creation of the World, whose sense, if 1 haue missed or 
misted in these many words, I craue pardon. 2637 Ruther- 
ford Lett. (1862) I. cxviiL 294 If I were not misled, and 
confounded, and astonished how to be thankful. 2634 
Whitlock Zooiomia 495 Th^ double Errour mists mens 
Judgments concerning them. 

tMist, vP Obs. Ill 3 miste, myste. \li.misi 
pa. pple. of Miss v?- Cf. Sw. misia, Da. misie.1 
intr. and trans. Miss v^- 
a 2250 Ozul .J- Night. 764 Oft spet wcl a lute lyste par 
muche strengjje solde myste. Ibid. 823 If pe uox miste of 
al pis dwele At pan ende ho creophp to hole. Ibid. 2640 
Nule ic wip pe playdi na more Vor her pu myst pi ryhte 
lore. 

Zyfist, obs. pa. t. and pa, pple. of Miss 
scribal variant of ME. migt (see May xi.l). 
f Miata'd, pa. pple. Obs. £app. f, Mis-^ a + 
siad, pa. pple. of Stead v.'j In sorry plight. 

a23ooCwri<irilf. 28158 Quen 1 sagh oper men mistad. Of 
bis fare wald i be gladd. 

Mistakable (mistci*kab’l), a. [f. Mistake v. 
4“ -ABLE.] Capable of being mistaken, misappre- 
hended, or misunderstood. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. L 279 If wee consider 
how diflerently they are set forth In minor and lesse mbtake- 
able numbers. <^2633 Hammond Farapkr. N. T, Postscr. 

§ 32 Places of Scripture.. mistakable by the Enthusiast. 2822 
Examiner z^xlx The darkest and most imstakable parts of 
this drama. 2864 Bowen Logic xu. (1870) 3B8 The internal 
peculiarities of the malady, of which the out ward symptoms 
are only the faint and easily mistakable Indications, 

Hence Sdlsta'hableness ; Slista'kably adv. 

2683 J. Sure Footing aax Supposing the noto- 

riety of it secur’d the thing from mlstakableness. 1844 
Browning Lei. to Dovjson 10 Afar, in Atkenxum 18 July 
(1891) 208/1 The ^ood fortune which appears slowly but 
not mistakably setting in upon me. 

Mistake (mist^'k), /A [f.next. Cf. S'ft .inisstagl\ | 

1. properly, A misconception or misapprehension 
of the meaning of something; hence, an error or 
fault in thought or action. 

2638 Junius Paint. Ancients 337 We doe excuse small 
mistakes in them, a 265^ Ussher Lett. (i 685 ) 505* Upon 
the old Sabbath-day^ or upon the Sunday*; by a strange 
kind of mistake, turning the Copulative into a Disjunctive. 
2717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Lady Rich 17 June, 
Vour whole letter is full of mistakes from one end to the 
other. 17s* Hume Ess. ^ Treat. 11777) 11 . 5 Jt is easy for 
a profound philosopher to commit a mistake in his subtile 
reasonings. z8z8 cuvisB, Digest (ed. 2) V. 266 Mistakes in 
the description of the premises. 1856 Sir B. Brodie 
Psychol. livj. II. iv, 134 'Ibcre are not a few who make the 
great mistake of expecting too nxuch of life. 2856 Frouoe 
Hist. Eng. (1858) 1 . iU. 285 It will be thought .. on wider 
grounds, that the measure was a mistake. 1874 AIickle- 
TKWAITE Mod. Par. Churches 29 It is a great mistake to 
think that a building looks better for being empty. 

1*b. A mistake of*, a misconception as to. 

2649 in Def, Rights Cf Priv. Utiiv. Oxford (1690) 10 Mis- 
takes of the manner and rules of proceeding. ^ 2690 Locks 
Hum. Und, ui. x. § 16 Whatever Inconvenience follows 
from this Alistake of Words. 2722 Steele Sped. No. 502 
^ I It cannot be called a Mistake of what b pleasant. 1772 
Jenkins Cent. Rep, ted. 3) lu v. 57 For when the defendant 
appears, a mistake of the process to bring bijn to appear 
shall do no harm. 

C. In generalized use. 

1672 Tillotson Sersn. Pref b^b. Infallibility Is an abso- 
lute security of the understanding from all possibility of 
mistake in what it believes. 2^42 Young Nt. Th. ix, 32 
But if, beneath the favour of mistake. Thy smile’s sincere. 
1813 Shelley 30 Crime and misery are in yonder 

earth, Falsehood, mistake, and lust. 

2. Phrases, f ^ Ith upon, or under a mistake ; 
under a misapprehension. Obs. 

2683 New Hampsh. Prov. Papers {iBSj) I, 460 It may be 
I may be upon a mistake, but, according to what I know 
and belive, I am falsely indited. 2683 H. Pbideaux in 
Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 185 'Ikat you may be under noe 
mistake as to him. 2742 Young Nt. Th. viii. 884 For what 
is vice ? self-love in a mistake, 2777 Benilefs Phal. 328 
note, Gronovius was under a mistake, in supposing the 
Romans had no such sum as a Talent in their accounts. 
2822 Shelley tr, Calderon’s Mag. Prodig. 1. 32 You lie — 
under a mistake. 1839 Standard 12 Apr., Some timid con- 
servatives, .labour in the same mistake. 

b. By (rarely from, t in a) mistake ; erroneously, 
mistakenly. 

2726 Swift Gulliver il viii, It (re. a tooth) was drawn by 
an unskilful Surgeon, in a Mistake. 2760 Junius Lett. xiii. 
(1771) 1 . 65 It is not that you do wrong by design, but that 
you should never do right by mbt^e. 2822 Cobbett 
\Veekly Reg. g Alar. 379 In the year 1814 ; and not 18x5, as 
I, from mistake, statccl at Chichester. 28^ J. H, New- 
man Apol. 23 A story of a sane person being by mistake 
shut up in the ivords of a Lunatic Asylum. 

c. And no mistake*, without any doubt, un- 
doubtedly, for certain; used colloq. to emphasize 
a preceding statement. Also used attrib., (and-i) 
no-mistake ==■ undoubted, unquestionable. 

Often stressed (anomalously) on the syllable tw. 

28x8 Lady Morgan Autobiog, (1859) 23 He is the real j 


thing and no mistake. 1837 Thackeray Rcroenrwhig i, A 
tip-top swell, 1 can assure you, a regular bang-up chap, and 
no mistake. 2857 Hughes Tam Brown t. i, Yes, it’s a 
magnificent Roman camp, and no mistake, with gates, and 
ditch, and mounds. 28^ Harped 5 Mag. Feb. 412/1 Mary 
Ann was mad, an’ no mistake. 

aitrib. 2838 Thackeray Fashnable Fax\l\c&. 2900 XIII. 
252 A reglar slap-up, no mistake, out-an’-out account of the 
manners and usitches of genteel society. 2848 — Bk. Snobs 
xxiii. The real old original and-no-uustake nobility, 2858 
O. W. Holmes Aut. Bi eakf-t. xil, He is the real, genuine, 
no-mistake Osins. 

Mistake (mist«i-k), v. Forms : see Take v. 
[a. ON. mislaka to take by mistake, leS. to mis- 
carry (Sw. missta^ reii. to be mistaken), f. mis- 
~ Mis-t + iaka to Take. For the rises ch also 
OF. mesprendre (mod.F. viiprtndre)^ 

1 1. irons. To take wrongfully, wrongly, or in 
error. Obs. 

C1380 \Vsci.w (1880) 345 pis ofSce is dispised & 

cristes owne office is misse-taken. 1382 — Deut. v, 12 Thow 
sbalt not mystaak the name of the Lord thi God idilHch. 
2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 321 He hah uoujt mys- 
take as his owne pat he bah i-fonge for a tyme. 14.. Laf. 
Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 604/39 Presumptuo, to mystake. 
2550 Crowley IVay to IVealth 570 To make resiitucion of 
that ye baue misse taken. 2624 B. Jonson Bart/u Fair ii. 
ii, To be euer busie, and mis-lake away the bottles and 
Cannes. .before they be halfe drunke offi 12x632 Donne 
Sat. V. Poems (1633) 348 To see a Pursivant come in, and 
call All his cloathcs, Copes ;, .and all His Plate, Challices ; 
and mistake them away. 

t2. intr. To transgress, offend, do wrong. Obs. 
CZ330R.BRUNNE Chron. (1810)138 If Scottis kyng mis- 
take in any braide Of treson in any hyug, ageyn Henry for- 
said. ?izx366 Chaucer Rotn. Rose 2540 Ladyes, I preye 
ensample taketh, Ye that ayeins your love mistaketh. CX400 
St. Alexius (Laud 622) 94 Ajeins no Man she mystook,.. 
Noiher in word ne dede. cisoo Metusine 29, I haue mys- 
taken ouermoche anenst your noble personne. xBzz Scott 
Nigel iv, I think the knave mistook more out of conceit 
than of purpose. 

T b, reji. (and pass.) in the same sense. Obs. 
e 2330 R. Brunne Citron, IVace iRollsl 51^5 paw y mys- 
tok me greuously, I prey |>e of me haue pou mercy, c 2386 
Chaucer /)/c/xA p 852 We ban so greetly mistaken us, and 
ban ofTended . . agayn your heigh lordshipe, that (etc.). 
a 1400 Pety Job 2x6 in 2b Pol. Poems 224, i pray to the, 
Warne me when 1 am myslan. a 2425 Cursor M. 18788 
(Trin.) His kyn wol he not forsake But we vs fouly mystake. 

3. To err in the choice of, as to mistake the or 
onds way (road ) : to take the wrong path* 
Similarly to mistake one*s mark. Obs. or arch. 

2390 Gower Conf. II. 35 That he mistake noght his gate. 
1548 Hall Chron., Hem VIII, a6 By negligence of the 
carters y‘ mystooke y» way. 2603 Florio Montaigne n.xii. 
(Frowde) 324 It is very hard to find one in perfect plight, and 
that doth not alwaies mistake his maike and shute wide, 
z666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. cciii, [They] swallow in the fry, 
Which through their gaping jaws mistake the way. z?4a 
Young Nt. Th. vi. 393 When blind ambition quite mistakes 
her road. 2792 Mrs. Razicliffb Reui. Forest i, La Motte 
began to have apprehensions that his servant bad mistaken 
the way. 

4. trails. To misunderstand the meaning of (a 
person) ; to attach a wrong meaning to the sayings 
or doings of (a person). 

140a Pol. Poems (2859) II. 97 And so thou taysso takist 
Jerom, and lyest on Bernarde. a 2568 Ascuam Seholem. 11. 
(Arb.) 224 Erasmus. .is mistaken of man)^ to the great hurt 
of studie, for his authorltie sake. 2592 Shaks. Two Gent, 
u. V. 49 Why, thou whorson Aise, thou mistak’st me, 2637- 
50 Row Hist. /HrkiV/odrow Soc.) 322 [He] was mistaken, 
and bis answer thrown to another sense. x6m Bentley 
P/tal. 460 There’s no room for any suspicion, that he mis- 
took his Author. 2709 Pope Ess. Crit. 557 Yet shun their 
fault, who, scandalously nice, Will needs mistake an author 
into vice. 1724 R. Fjddes Pract. Disc, il 207 The old 
serpent. .was. .out of his calculation, and mistook his man.. 
z8zz Shelley 792 Alistake me not 2 All is contained 
in each. 2B37 Browning Strafford i. ii, 1 was away, Alis- 
took, maligned: how was the king to know? x^x Pall 
Mall G. 30 Oct. 5/3 On the point of resignation he has mis- 
taken me. 

fb. To have a wrong view of the character of 
(a person). Also with coropl. Obs. 

2589 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxix. 229 Let them take 
me wilfuUjOr mistake me wanton. 1622 Fletcher 
Bush IV. I, Ger. Good fortune Ma.sler. Flo. Thou mis- 
tak’st me Clause, I am not worth thy blessing, e z68o 
Beveridge (2729) 1.533 No, mistake not your selves; 
so long as you are so unjust to others [etc.],.. ye have no 
ground to nope that God will be so merciful to you. 

5, To have a misconception with regard to (an 
opinion, statement, action, purpose, etc.) ; to mi^ 
apprehend the meaning or intention of; to take in 
a wrong sense, attach an erroneous meaning to. 

2496 Rolls o/Parlt. VI. 511/1 As though evenr of the 
Said Shires and other wordes theryn mistaken, bad be well 
taken. 1560 Daus xt. Sleidane's Comm, xjyy, slits Ora- 
tion.. was set forth in prynte, and John ^Ivine made a 
comentarytoit, lesteany man should mistake ir. 3597bHAKS. 

2 Hen. IV, IV. ii. 56 My Fathers purposes haue beenc mis. 
tooke. i6to — Temp. XI. i- 56 He doth but mistake the 
truth totally. 2677 Dbvden Apol. Heroic Poetry ^ fed. 

Ker) I. iroThey wholly mistake the nature of criUcism who 
think its Business is pnncipally to find fault. 17.9 BdTJ-ER 
Serm. Wks. 1874 II. Pref- 7 An argument may not readily 
be apprehended, which is different from ns being mistaken. 

1760 y-miiKS Lett. Xiii. 103 It sometime may happen, that 
thAJudge may mistake the law. 1856 Froude 7^17/. Eng. 
(z8s8) I ii- 244 He over-rated the strength of bus English 
connexion, and mUtook the English character. xBSo DixoN 
IVi^arlV. i. 2 He mbtook ihe times in which he lived. 



MISTAKEPUL. 

' 6 . To make a mistake ; to be in error ; to err in 
opinion or judgement; to be under a misappre- 
hension ; to take a wrong view. 

• a. intr: Now somewhat arch. ' 

J58r Pettie tr. Cuazzos Civ. Conv. ii. (1586) 77 , 1 think 
you mistake. 1591 Shaks. Tvjo Gent. v. iv. 94 Ob, cry you 
mercy sir. X haue nustooke. X63X Gowz Go^s Arroivs i. 
§ 42. 67 God can not mistake : the evill at which he is at 
any time angry is indeed evilL 1699 Bentley P/in/. 326 
That He was. not the first, that made this (false) Discovery, 
but mistook after great Names, GoUrius, and Fazellus. 
X73S Pope E/>. Cobham 210 Yet, in this search, the wisest 
may miclake, If second qualities for first they lake. 1803 
Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I, x. 85 If I don’t mis* 
take. 1819 Shelley Cenci iv. iv. 56 How : dead ! he only 
sleeps; you mistake, brother. j86i yrnl.- Aiiatic^Soc. 
XXX. 198 Profe*-sor Lassen mistakes as to the locality of 
this place. X89X Speaker 2 May 532/2 If we mistake not, 
he has put the believers in the guilt of Richard 111 in a 
dilemma. . • 

b. pass, {to be mistaken^ ■\inistooJ^i and \rejl. 
Const, m (rarely 

1599 Shaks. Hen. n. iv. 30 You are too much mistaken 
in this King. 1607 Dekker KnHs Conjur. (1842^ 69 The 
destinies (who fought on their sid.:) mistooke themselues, 
and in steede of striking the colours out of his hand, smote 
him. 1644 Gabriel Platters in HarlUb's Legacy (1635) 
253 If I be not hugely mistaken, it is the self-same with.. 
Saint-Foin. 1658 Cokaine Obstinate Lady v. iv. Poems 
(1874) 96 But I am much mistook ; you are not she Whom 
heie 1 was to meet. x67r Milton 907 . 1 was a fool, 

too rash, and quite mistaken In what I thought would have 
succeeded best. 1784 Cowper Task^ iir. 154 That He who 
made it [sc. the earlhl, and revealed its date To Moses, was 
raisiaken in its age. 1824 Hogg^ Con/. Sinner 188, 1 can 
never be mistaken of a_ character in whom I am interested. 
X848 Dickens Z^tjwr^^yiv, You’re mistaken 1 daresay. ‘1875 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) I. 431 Plato, if I am not mistaken, 
was ill. 

t 7 * t*'cins. With direct obj. (or acc. and inf.) 
and compl. : To suppose erroneously to be or to 
do . . . Also passive, Obs. 

Spenser P, Q. iv. viii. 55 For me he did mistake that 
Squire to bee. a 1637 B. Jonson En^. Cram Pref. (1640), 
The opinion of rudenesse and barbarisme, wherewith it [xc. 
our language) is mistaken to be diseas d. .as66i Fuller 
Worthies, Warwickshire (1662) 124 Vincent of Coyentrie 
was.. bred a Franciscan (though Learned. Leland mistakes 
him a CatmeUte). i7ax Bradley Philos, Acc. ll-'ks. Hat. 
Z44 Some mistake the Aureliae of certain kinds of Butter* 
flies to be the Aureliae of Ichneumon Flies. 1736 Butler 
Anal. n. ili. 170 Lest 1 should be mi^taken to vilify Reason. 

8 . To mistake (a person or thing) for (some 
other person or thing) : to suppose erroneously 
the former to be the latter; to substitute in 
thought or perception the latter for the former. 

x6zx Shaks. Wint. T. ir. i. 8a You haue mistooke (my 
Lady) Polixenes for Leontes. 1617 Moryson llin. 1. i8x, I 
touched the poore mans box with my Angers.. mistaking it 
for the Font of holy water. Z65X Hobbes Leviath. n. xxv. 
131 They mistake the Precepts of Couiisellours. for the Pre* 
cepts of them that Command xrtx Addison .V/rc/. No. 120 
F rS She [sc. a henl mistakes a Piece of Chalk fbr an Egg, 
and sits upon it in the same manner X79X Mrs. Raocliffe 
Pont. Forest ix, The effusions of gratitude she mistook for 
those of tenderness. 1828 Scott F, M. Perth xxli, Poor 
gossip Oliver often mistook friends for enemies. 1871 
MoBLEY^P't7//rt/r^ (x886) 5 Those.. who have the tempera- 
ment which mistakes stiong expression for strong judgment. 

9. To err as to the identity or nature of ; to take 
to be somebody or something else; now usually in 
phr. there s no mistaking = it is impossible not to 
recognize. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. hi, viii. 5 In hand she boldly tooke 
To make. .Another Florimell, in shape an^ looke .So lively 
and so like, that many it mistooke, i.62zMiltos Arcades 4 
What sudden blaze of maiesty Is that which we from hence 
descry Too divine to be mistook. 1733 Pope Ess. Mann. 
216 If white and black blend. .is there no black or white? 
.. Tis to mistake them, costs the time and pain. 1B37 
Dickens Ptckw. ii, There was no mistaking, the fact, 2874 
Symonds Sk. Italy ^ Greece (1898) I. xv. 320 Another {astro- 
loger! described him so accuialely that there was no mis- 
taking the man. 

b. To estimate wrongly. 

1785 Burns Jolly Beggars 3rd Recit., I fear I my talent 
misleuk. 

flO. To commit an error in regard to (a date, 
a number, etc.) ; to perform (an action) at a wrontr 
time. Obs. 

s’jo4 fond. Gaz. No. 40.35/3 In the Circuit Gazette, the 
Day of the Month for the Assizes, .is mistaken. 1726 Swift 
Gulliver \n.\\^ He.. brought my Clolhes very ill made, and 
quite out of Shape, by happening’ to mistake a Figure in the 
Calculation. 1734 Seymour Compl. Gamester 79 He that 
mistakes his Stroke, loses x, to that Side he is of. 

f 11 . 'Fo bring by mistake into. Obs. 

X663-9 Drvden Wild Gallant \. ii, Sure this fellow, .was 
sent by Fortune to mi-lakc me into •=10 much money. 1667 
— [nd, Em^. Prol., Wks. 1725 I. 326 Grant us such Judges 
. . As still mistake themselves into a JesL * 

+ 12 , To lake amiss, object to. Obs, 

1725 Db Foe Voy. round World (iSio) 245 Since I would 
be a maker of presents, she should do herself the honour to 
take it with her own hands and he would be very far from 
inisiaking them, or taking it ill from his wife. 

Srista'kefnl, a. [f. Mistake sb: + -ful.] 
Full of mistakes. 

xSSo-Furnivall in Trans. New Shaks. Soc. (1880-2) 199 
The scrappy and mistakeful state of the te.\t. 

' Kistaken (raiste>'k’n),///.a, AlsoS ik.-tane. 
[pa. pple. of Mistake v.] 
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fl. a. Wrongly supposed to be so.' b. Wrongly 
taken for , something else, c.' Taken in a wrong 
sense; misunderstood, misconceived. Ois. 

' *597 Breton lifarie's Exercise (Grosart) 5/2 Jfartha . . 
complained to Thee of her sistcr^s mistaken and mistermed 
idlenes. 1660 Drvden Asirxa^Redux 149 The watchful 
travellour That by the moon!s mistaken light did rise. X744 

[see Mispoint zr.2j. . 

d. Mistaken identity : a phrase used to describe 
an error made with regard to a person's identity. 

1865^ Remarkahle Convictions 26 (heading), Mistaken 
Identity. 

2 . Of persons : Labouring under a misappre- 
hension ; taking a wrong view. 

1601 Shaks. Twtl. N. it. ii. 36 And she (mistaken) seernes 
to dote on me. i6€o T. Blount Bosiobel ss An imputation* 
(laid on them by some mistaken Zelots) of disloyalty. 
27x3-14 Pope Rape Lock iv. 151 Yet am not I the first mis- 
taken maid, By love of Courts to nuniious ills betray dr 
17x5 De Foe Fam. Instruct. 1. iv. (t84x} I. 73 You’ll find 
yourself mistaken in my mother. 1770 Juntus Lett, xxxvi.' 
177, I think him honest, though mistaken. 2878 Jevons 
Primer Pol. Eton, ii A hundred years after the publication 
oi his great book, there ought not to be so many mistaken 
people vainly acting in opposition to his lessons. 

3 . of their opinions, actions, elc.: Wrongly 
conceived, entertained, or carried put ; erroneous. 

1676 Hale Contempt, l 21 The mistaken estimate of the 
generality of men. 2693 R. L’EsTRANCE.^i73/rx xxxviii. 38 
The Licentiating of any thing that is Course and Vulgar, 
out of a foolish Facility or a Mistaken Pity. 1700 Collier 
2tui De/.^hort yiew 123 Of these Lines he gives a foul and 
mistaken Translation. 1742 Young Nt, Th. v, 301 Friends 
counsel quick dismUsion of our grief: Mistaken kindness! 
our beans heal tuo soon. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong, (1877) 
II. vii. 15S We can only suppose that a mistaken feeling of 
loyalty hindered him. 1897 Gladstone E. Crisis 2 The 
unwise and mistaken views of some Powers have brought 
dishonour upon the whole. 

Mistakenly (misW-k’nli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY ^.] In a mistaken manner ; by mistake ; under 
a misapprehension ; erroneously. .. 

1654-66 Earl Orrery Parthen. (1676) 805 A Vow. .mani- 
fested to be mistakenly grounded. 1660 Trial Regie. 71 
He was unhappily ingaged in that bloody business, 1 hope 
mistakenly. 1715 Leoni Palladio* s Archil. (1742) H. 71 
A Portico (mistakenly called Piazza in England*., 1759 
Goldsm. Bee No. 3 P 40 Animated with a strong passion for 
the great virtues, as they are mistakenly called, and utterly 
forgetful of the ordinary ones. ^ 1850 Robertson Lect. (1858) 
69 It maiier.-i Htlle whether it was rightly or mistakenly 
denied. t88z Saintsbury Dryden 115 Tnis was Amphi- 
tryon, which some ciitii^ have treated most mistakenly as a 
mere translation of Mollcre* 

Mistakenuess (mist^'k’nnes). [-ness.] The 
condition or quality of being mistaken. 

1865 J. Grote Explor, Philos, i. 66 There is no reason 
why people should not find out the mistakenness of them .. 
by making the attempts, and seeing the absurdity which 
results. 1^4 Athenainm 20 Jan. 80/2 A little prose tale ,, 
which in sim{)Iiciiy and mistakenness ts like the production 
of a clever child. * 

Mistaker (mistF^koj). [f. Mistake v, + -er i.] 
One wlio mistakes or misunderstands. In early 
use, sometimes, one who wilfuily takes things in 
a wrong sense. 

1531-2 Act 6 Edw. F 7 , c. I § 4 Their bathe arrisen. , 
diverse doubles. . rather by the curiosiiie of the Mynistre and 
mystakers, then of anyc other worthie cause. 1628 Bp. Hall 
Old Relig 191 The well meaning ignorance of mis-takers. 
1684 tr. Bouet's Merc. Compu. xix. 794 The unhappiness 
of the Mtstakers ought to have derogated nothing from the 
excellency of the Medicin. 1827 in Every-day Bk. II. 

1033 Would it be impossible to make a., mistake with regard 
to the mislaker? 1869 Browning Ringi^ Bk. xi,2045 So, 
let death alone I So ends mistake. So end mistakers ! 

Mistaking (miste»*kig), vbL sb. [f. Mistake 
V, + -iNG.k] The action of Mistake v. ; f wrong- 
doing; misunderstanding, misconception; the act 
of making a mistake. From c 1580 to c 1650 fre- 
quent in the sense of : Mistake, error. . 

^1300 Cursor M. 27258 Enentes knighles [sal he frain] o 
mislakyng, And namlt wrangwis warming, c 2430 Pilgr, 
Ly/ Manhode s. IxxvL (2869) 44 Ta you dame Sapience 
sendeth me. to shewe you youre mistakinges. 2529 More 
Dyaloge i. Wks. 167/1 That wc shall auoide . . all such 
mysseiakyng. as might bryngc vs into any damnable 
errour, 1530 Palscr. 245/2 Alysiakyng of a man selfe or 
myspride. 1573 Baret Alv. M 367 The likenesse causeih 
mistaking. Errorem creat simililudo, 2579 FulkB // rx- 
ktns* Pari. 203 As his manifold mistakins do declare. 16x3 
Sir H. NEViLL^in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist, MSS. Comm.) I. 
1.31, I would wi-*h you not to neglect him, out of any mis- 
taking of his worth. 1626 Bacon Syh/a § 046 This Pretended 
Learned Man told me; It was a Mi<^taKihg in Me. 1651 
Hobbes Leviath. iv, xliv. 336 The same mistaking of the 
present Church for the Kingdom of God. a 1654 Selden : 
Tuble-T. (Arb ) 1x2 The way to find out the Truth is by j 
others mislakings. 1677 R, Cary Palseol. Chron. ti. r, xxi.' 
161 To prevent Confusion, as well as Mislakings, it was 
not permitted [etc.]. 1824 Byron Juan xvi. cxvrn. He first 
inclined to think he had been mistaken; And then to be 
ashamed of such mistaking. 1890 Spectator 7 June. Those 
whose eyes are opened in a new world to their fearful mis- 
taking,. 1891 KiVLSsa Light that Failed iv, 66 There was 
no mistaking. 

Mistaking (misl^i'kiq), ///. a. [-ino 2.] 

1 . Misuiicleistanding, misconceiving; erring. 

*596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. v. 45 Pardon old father ^my 
*”>staking cies. x688 Prior Ode Exodus vii. Still enquiring, 
still mistaking Man. 1693 Drvden CUowenes v. ii. 59 And 
with a good mistaking Piety, FiiNt blessing him, then 
Heaven! 271X Swift Examiner No. 24 P2 And first I 
declare (because wc live in a mistaking world) that [elc.J. 
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1725 Pope Odyss. vir. 394 Man’s of a jealous and mistakin<»- 
kind, a x8o6 Horsley Serm. (1822) II. 252 They expected 
not like the mistaking Jews a Saviour of the Jewish uaiioo 
only. • 

•t 2 . Of opinions, statements: Mistaken! erro- 
; neous. Obs. 

2652 Baxter Sdinis* R. 111. B. (ed. 2) 193 Do not say then 
! 1 cannot beleeve that my sin Is' pardoned . . and therefore I 
; am no true Beleever:’ This is a most mistaking conclusion. 
x66o Boyle Seraph. Love To Rdr. 3 Its mistaking Passages 
and unwary Expressions. i68o Answ: StilUngtl^ 

Ixiv. 87 How faulty and hurtful this mistaking passionate 
Separation is. 

' MistaMugly (mist^i-ki^li), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY-.J Erroneously; incorrectly; mistakenly, 
2652-60 Heylin Cosmogr, 111. 25 Sola.. mislakingly called 
Heliopolis, by Qu. Cuttius. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 424 
The mislakingly frighted, and running Army. 2678 Lond.. 
Gaz. No. 1273/4 With the Crest an Eagles head and afire- 
brand in the beak, but mislakingly engraved like a flaming 
torch. 27^ Rigging Seamanship II. 338 If the chaser 
should mislakingly stand on. 2807 Southey Espriclla's 
Lett, (1814) III. 284 The Heaven therefore which men mis- 
takingly desire. 1^3 XXVII. 254/2, Parents mis- 

takingly think the measles and whooping cough necessary 
accompaniments of childhood. ^ 

.Mistal (mrst*I). dial. Also 7-9 mistall, 8 
mystall, 9 mistle, missel, etc. [Of doubtful 
origin ; perh. f. Mi.k dung + Stall sb. 

Connexion with Norw. wyyj/,#/ resting-place near a farm,' 
or inj^tkestodl station in the out-fields for milking purposes, 
is improbable.] • 

A Stable or shed for cattle. 

2673 Depos. Cast. York (Surtees) 29 He ,. saith that ,, he 
^we the said Mary Sikes ridjng upon the backe of one of 
his cowes. - And he endeavouring to strike att her stumbled 
and soe the said Mary flewe out of his mistall window. 
2703 Thoresby Let. to 'Ray Gloss. (E. D. S.),:Mystall,- 
inewstali for cattle, oxen, and cows. z8^ Complete Grazier^ 
(ed. 3) 68 Ox-stalls, or Feeding Houses .. are'usually deno- 
minated [in Lincolnshire) mistles. Z847HALLIVVELL, Missel; 
a cow house. Yorksk. s86s\V . S. HAnKS Wake/ield Words, 
Mistlcy a cowhouse, 2884 Leeds Merc. 3 June 3 Good 
Mistal, for 8 beasts, with Hay Chamber. 2885 Law Times 
LXXVIII. 187/2 Whilst the cattle were in the mistal they 
were supplied with water from the well in the plaintiff's land 
tMista’ste^ Obs. [Formed after Distaste;. 
cf. Mis -1 g.J a. intr. To be out of taste, b. trans.. 
To spoil the taste of. C. To have no taste for. ' 
X540 [see Mis-savour). 2562 J. Hevwood Pioiu ff Eiigr. 
(1867) 00 Tast not to muche, lest taste mistast thy chaijs. 
x6r3 Wither Abuses Stript To Rdr., Some, no doubt, will 
misiaste my plainnes, in that I have so bluntly spoken [etc.]. 
Mistate, obs. variant of Mis-state. 
Mistaught (mistp’t), ppl. a. [Mis-i. 2.] 
Wrongly tauglit ; badly brought up. 

‘xssaHuLOKT, Misiaughtdrnidej/nK/a/rV. x^%Lluierlude' 
0/ Youth B iv, Who learned the thou misiaugnt man To- 
speake so to a centylman? 2693 R. L’Estrancb Fables 
xxxviii. 38 The Disorders, of either a MLs-tau£(ht, or a Neg- 
lected Youth. Z85X D. Jerrolo St, Cites xxti. 223 Again, 
did strange thoughts* tingle in that mistaughl little brain. 
tM|ste, t'. Obs. mistiim^ mixttm 

(fW.misteMnixte) : seeMiXTuu. ■ Cf. med.L.'///Lr- 
tare mixtum sumere*.] intr. To take the light 
meal known as mixtiim. 

c 2^00 Rule St. Benet (Prose) xxxv. 26 pa hat seme o h« 
kichin sal niiste \or\^, acapiant. .sing 7 ilos bibeies et paneiu\ 
bi-fore h® inikil mete bred, butter, ‘pat laymayserue vyid- 
yleit gruching. ' Ibid, xxxviii. 27 Sho Jrat ^1 sal misie 
[orig. accipiat mixt7iui\ ay litil, be-fore sho rede. 

Miste, scribal var. mihte\ see May z/.* 4a. 
c 1305 .^AV. 18690 Ne misie [c 1275 mihte) he of ^an eorle 
nahtng iwinnen. 

Mistea'ch, sb. .[app. alteration of Mistetch 
after next,] Bad habit. • • 

2843 G. S. Faber Prov. Lett. (1844) H. 100 What gave 
these members of our Church such an unlucky misleach, 
that [etc.]. ' * , 

Misteacll (mistf 'tj), v. [OE. mislxcan : sec 
Mis-l- 1 and Teach ».] trans. To teach or instruct 
badly or wrongly. Also, f to misdirect. 

czooo iELFRic Horn. (Th.) II. 50 xif ?a lareowas ..mis-' 
tseca6, o 35 e misbysniaS, hi forpeerao hi sylfe. ciz^Gen, 
If- Ex. 475 Al-so he mlsta^te, also he schel. 2529 More 
Dyaloge iv, xi. Wks. 263/2 If thei should.. blame the church 
for misteching the people. 2549 Cover dale, etc. Erasm. Par. 

ArgL, The Romaines. .oeyng fyrst misse tauglit & by 
false preachers deceiued. 2656 Hobbes Six L<ssohs\IV.s. 
184s VII. 316 When 1 think how dejected you will be. .for. 
misteaching the young men of the University. 2703 C. 
Mather Alagn. Chr, vii. is Their Teachers .. bad mis- 
taught and mis-led the People. 2868 Gladstone Juv, 
Alundi X. (1870) 402 He is indeed mistaught with reference 
to the use of the strong hand. 

absol. ai66i Fuller Worthies (iS^o) III. 463 They did 
nofonly not teach in the Church, but misleach by their 
lascivious .. behaviour. 2837 Hr. MAnTiNE\y Soe. A/ncr, 
III. 295 Has not God his own ways, .of teaching when man 
misteaches? 

b. To teach (a subject) badly. 

X83X Carlyle A/isc. Ess. (1840) III,’ 240 The New School, 
with all that it taught, untaught, and ’mistaught. 

Hence Mistea*ohing vbt. sb, 

*549 Coverdalb etc. Erasm. Par. Gal. i Simplencs it 
was, that they were through misicachyng begiicu. X 5?7 
Golding De Afornay xvL 306 The misteaching or mis- 
example of the Parents. 2828 [see Mistetch sb.}. 

Misted (mi’sted), <?. [f. Mist jA ory. + -ei).] 
Obscured by or hidden in mist ; fg. dulled, blurred. 

2637-77 Feltham Resolves i. viii. When the br.iin is misted,' 
with arising Fume.s. 1637 Rutherford Z<'/L (1664) xxxii. 

(. 74 Misted faith, & my fever conceive amiss of him. 1820 
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Cf'ARE P<!etns RuriLi/eifiA:-^ S§ Through the rimy misted 
pane'. 1887 HarpcPs Mag. June 108 He walked the streets 
under the thinly misted moon. 

•Jiisteir, obs. form of Mister 
: Mistell (mistei), v . , Also 7-8 -tel. [Mis-i i.] 
‘fl. trails^ To number or reckon incorrectly ; to 
miscount.' Also absol. Obs, 

Lydc, Dc Giiit, Pilgr. 176x8 Thys hand ek falsly 
beyth and sylleth ; And in reknynge, thys hand mystelleth. 
1530 Palscr. 638/2 You have mystolde, for there was no 
lesse* in the puree. x6o8 Syi.VESTER 7 V/, Faith 1. xxxv. 
(1621) That Bizantian Prince, that did mis-tell A four- 
fould Essence in the onely One. x6zz Breton Strange 
News (Grosart) 5 Their prayers are all by the dozen, when if 
they miss-teli one, they thinke all the rest lost. 1647 Hexham, 
MtsieRen, to Alistell, or to ftliscount, 

2 , a. To relate incorrectly. To misinform. 

XS^S Jewel Repi. Harding i8t M. Harding mis- 
telleth his authours tale, and auoucheth that he neuer 
meant. 1674 N. Fairfa.x Bnlh <5- Seh). 141 One who could 
never mistake himself, nor nUstel us. 1755 Johnson, To 
J^I isUly to tell unfaithfully or inaccurately. 

. Misteltewe, -tow, obs. forms of Mistletoe. 

. lilistely, obs. form of Mistily. 
t Miste’mper, sb, Obs. [f.' Mis- ^ 4 + Temper 
jA] Disorder. 

• x^9 Cheke Hurt Sedit. (1641) 31 To . . find by your mls- 
temper to be thenxselves better ordered. CX550 Lloyd 
Treas. Health T viij b, If he haue the lepre mystempre and 
paynes throughe al the bodye. 

So •t‘Miste*mperan.ce, disordered or impro- 
perly * tempered * condition. 

x5^x R. Copland Galyen's Terap, 2 Aiv, The mystemper- 
aunce of y* flesshe vlcerate. ^ X56X Hollybush Hont. A Path. 
20 The iaundis caused by mistemperaunce of heate. 

t Miste*mper, Obs.^ [f.Mis-ix + Temper 
v.l trails. To disturb or disorder. 

a 1547 If* Lanekajds Let. (1871) Pref. 130 Haue youe bene 
mystemperyd With ale ait any tyme? 1561 Hollybush 
Hem. Apotk. 21 b, Lyke to lyke inistempereth the body. 
1592 Warner Alb. v/r. xxxiv. (16x2) 266 When . . Mor 
Husbands weale nor Childrens woe mistempered my head. 
1642 Sir £. Derinc 3 /). on Rel(!^. 120 It will not now suit 
this Bil, as It is now mistemper’d to that purpose. 

‘ Hence fMista'mpering vbl. sb.y disorder. 

X56X Hollybush Horn, Apoth. 17 b, Manye wayes getteth 
a man the cough: somtyme of the brestes mistemperinge. 

tMi 3 te*mperateiie.ss. 0 /^j.nx>‘^'.[Mis-i 4 .] 
as Mistemperance. ■ 

1561 Hollybush Horn. Apoth, 26 The jaundis. .is caused 
..ether by mislemperatness of heate, or by sioppynge in 
the fyuer. 

Miste'mpered, ppl. a. Obs. or arch. [f. 
Mis-i 2 + Tempered.J 

1 . Badly or unsuitably mixed. 

1506 Kalendar Sheph. L 3 (1892) III. 107 Whan they [sc. 
the huniours] be vnegall & inysse cempred that one 
domyne ouer an other. 1594 Nashe Terrors 0/ Ni^ht 
Wks. (Grosart) III. 260 Our brains are like the firmament 
..and exhale,, the like grose mistempred vapors and 
meteors. X633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts^ O.T. 498 Those 
substitutions . .shall be of a mis*tempered mixture, some of 
them strong, .others weake. 1 

2 . Disordered, deranged. 

1541 R. Copland Galyeds Tera^, 2 A iv, The mystem- 
pered flesshe ought to be deuysed in two dyfferences. ^ The 
fyrste is whan the subiect flesshe is' out of nature in an 
onely qualyte. 1587 Holinshed Hist. Scoi.iT^fs He., 
vsed to sit at supper . . till he were so xnlstempered,. that 
being laid to sleepe, he would strelght vomit out such heauie 
gorges, as [etc;]. 1595 Shaks. Tohn\.\. 12 This inundation 
gf mistempred humor. 1872 Blackie hays Highl. 33 Gentle- 
ness, and tenderness, and truth And Gospel charms to tame 
mistempered souls. 

3 .. Of weapons: Tempered for an evil purpose, 
1592 Shaks. Rom. 4 yiU. i. i. 94 From those bloody hands 
Throw your mistemperd Weapons to the ground. 

+ !CI/Ix*steiX| Obs. rare'~^. [t. MiSr + 
-EN 5 2.] trans. To dim the senses or perception of. 

1599 Sandys’ Europx Spec. (1632) 8a Whom neither the 
fumes of fierie passions doe mislen, nor [etc.]. 

+ Miste'ndi Obs. In 4 pa. pple. myse- 
teute. [f. Mis-l- i + Tend trans. Not to 
give proper attention to. 

X3. . E, E. Allit. P. A. 257 haf your tale myse-tente. 
To say your perle is al awaye, pat is in cofer. 
t Mi'SteoUS, Obs. rare^^. [f. Mist + 
-Eous.] ‘ Misty obscure,^ 
xS49 Compl. Scot. x. 85 On this misteous propheseis, that 
haue intendit veyris contrar Scotland, in hope to conques it, 
•3Mister.(mi*st3j), sbi)- Obs. exc. arch, and diaL 
Forms ; 3-4 meistar, 3-5 master, (4 me(i)stere, 
msester, meyster, myatare, -eir), 4-5 mixteir, 
-ere, mestyer(e, 4-6 mistir, mystir, 4-7 mea- 
tier, 4-8 myster, (5 mestyer, -ire, -ur, -our, 
mQister, mystur, -yr, -ire, -air, mystre, mistre, 
-tyr, 6 miatar, 7 mistier), 4- mister, [a. OF, 
mestUr^ mestcr^ niod.F. uHtier, (i) service, office, 
occupation, (3) instrument or made-up article of 
certain kinds, (3) need, necessity (etc.) ^ Pr. mester, 
ineisiiery Sp., Pg. mestery It. vtestiere popular L. 
’fntisterium for minisicriwn : see Ministry and cf. 
Metier. (In 13-14111 c. stressed miste'r.')\ 

- I. Occupation, service, etc. 

+ 1 . Handicraft, trade; profession, craft. Man 
of mister', a craftsman (cf. 5). Obs. 

. a 1300 Cursor iif. 1 1840 He .. dos him leches for to seke. 
And hai com^ bath fra ferr and ner, pat sliest war o Jjat 
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• mjster. ^'1330 R.* Bbunne Chran, (i0io) 94 He asked for 
his ^rchere, Walter ‘nrelle was hateti,*maister of pat mister. 
Ibid, Respons pei gaJ’bim J>ere. Jjci were men of mistere. 
CX386 ChaUcer Pro/. 613 In yoathe' he lemed hadde a 
■ good mister; He was a wel good wrighte, a carpenter. 1390 
(jOWER Conj. HI.' X4'2 Of hem that ben Artificiers, Whiche 
usen craftes and mestiers. . c 1477 Caxton yason 21 For to 
mayntene the noble mestier of armes. 1538 Starkey Eng- 
land II. i. 159 Euery man scholer apply bym selfe to hys 
mystere and crafr, x623.1>ANfEL Coll. Hist. Eng, i. ii As 
one who well knew his.mistier. 

t 2 . Office, duty, business, function. Cbieily 
qualified by possessive pron. Obs. 

a 222$ After. F*7 s Holde euerich his owene mester, & 
nout ne reame oSres. Jbid. 424 Marthe mester is uorto 
ueden & schruden poure men, ase huselefdi. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 2154 Sem had fluesuns sere, Ofan to spekes our mistere. 
e 1320 Cast. Lox>e 478 Kihtes mester hit is and wes In vche 
dom Pees to maken. c 1386 Chaucer Knt's T, 482, I noot 
which hath the wofuUere mester. 02400 Rom. Rose Sg-jSf 
lam somtyme messager; That falleth not to my mister. 
c X450 Sh. Ciiriasye 352 in Babees Bk.y Now speke we 
wylle of ofliciers Of court, and als of hor mestiers. 
t 3 . Employment, occupation ; practice. To dOy 
use (such) misters', .to be so employed. Obs. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 84 |>us ha beod bisxe 1 {^Isse fule mester. 
e X250 Gen. Ex. 536 And Se fifte hundred jer, wapmen bi» 
gunnen quad mester, bi-twen hem-seluen hun.wreste pla^e. 
a 1300 Cursor bt. 29319 pe tent [case of cursing] es of pis 
okerers hatopenlidosesli misters. ^1330 R. BRUNNEtTAro;/. 
it^ace (Rolls) 11576 We haue nowal [jis fyue jer Lyued in 
lechours mester. 1375 BAnaovR Brrcee xii. 4x4 “Thai maid 
knychtis, as it efTerls To men that oysis thai mysteris. 
t 4 . Skill or cunning in n. profession; art. Obs. 
a 1400 Minor Poems /r. Vernon MS. 600/347 Mester wol 
not fayle H lyG Hit nul neuere forsake, c 1450 Merlin 
156 And he lepte vp lightly as he that hadde grete mystere. 
c X47S Rauf Coil^ear 442 , 1 haue na myster to inatche witli 
maisterfuU men. 

6. fillister man, misters (genUive)man: 

a craftsman, artificer; a man h.'iving a certain 
occupation. Also f mister folk. Phrases like c// 
mister meity 'ivhat mister maity such a mister man 
came to be analysed -as ‘men of all misters*, ‘a 
man of what mister*, ‘of such a mister*; and 
these were subsequently interpieted as s= ‘men of 
all classes*, ‘a man of what (such a) class, or 
kind’, ‘what kind of a man’, etc. The idiom 
occurs as an archaism in Spenser and later writers, 
from whom it was adopted (but with misappre- 
hension of its meaning) by Pope and Scblt ; it 
survives dialectally in Yorkshire (see E. D.D.). 

a 1300 Cursor M, 27261 All mister men wirkand wit 
handes. c 13*5 Pro7f. Hendyug27o in Ret. Ant. I. its Of 
alle mester men mest me hongeth theves. 1340 Ayenb. 39 
Ine zuyche reuen. prouost, oedeles, ohre mesceres men 
huiche ^el hy byep. 13.. St. Erkenwolde 60 in Horslm. 
At/engl Ltg. (t88i)-267 Mony a mesiers mon of maners 
dyuerse, c 1386 Chaucer Knt.s T. 852 But lelleth me what 
mister men ye been. CX400 Rom. Rose 6332 Now am 
I maister, now scolerc; Now monk, now ebanoun, now 
baily; What^ever mister man am I. ^1430 Pilgr. Lyf 
Alanhode f. cxx*. (18^) 63 So ]xat ayens suicn a mister man 
it is good to haue suich a gorgeer. c 1440 Love Bonavent. 
Mirr. xlvi. (Gibbs MS.), Clthere mester men Jjatbroghten 
with hem dyuerse instrumentys. c X450 Lovelich Alcrlin 
13 What mester man Js he, this, that doth vs here al this 
distres 7 c 1330 Cri. ojT Love 227 Seeing full sundry peple 
in the place, -And mister folk, 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ix. 23 
To 'Peet what mister wight was so disinayd. 1593 Drai’- 
TON Sheph. Garl. viL 47 These mister artes been belter 
fitting thee. cxCzo Fletcher & Mass. Lit, Fr. Lawyer 
ii. iii, What mister thing is this? Let me survey it. x6z6 
Quarles Feast Jhr IVorms Medit. ii. What mister word is 
that ? 1728 Pope Dune. iii. 187 Right well mine eyes arede 
the myster wight. 18x4 Scott IVav. ix, Sometimes this 
mister wight held his hands clasped over his head. 

II. + 0 , Instrument, tool. Obs. 

CX4SO Holland Howlat xvi. He couth wryle woundcr 
fair, With his neb for mistar. 

HI. Need, necessity, 

f 7 . Need arising from the circumstances or facts 
of the case. Misterisy {it) is mister x it is necessary. 

In the predicative use, the word becomes quasi-adj. 
a X300 Cursor M. 248x0 O sUucr and gold glfies to bede, 
Mar ban mister es to rede. Ibid, 28377, I ha ben mare 
Grenand and greueand ban inisterware, c 1320 Sir Tristr. 
X388 In ■ his schip was boun Al hat miller ware. 1340 
Hampole Pr. Cause. 7373 Helle. .es. .swa wyde and large, 
hat it moght kepe Alle he creatures. .Of alle be world if 
myster ware, c 1350 IVill. Palcrne 1919 Mete & al maner 
hing h^t hem mister neded. C1400 Song Roland -^21 And 
we may son help yf me hink myster. *cx4oo Destr. Troy 
X1815 pat mys^ to amend, is matstur ye go To the corse of 
hat kyng in his cleane towmbe. e 2440 York Afyst. viii. 52 
Ale liste do no daies dede, Bot yf gret mystir me garte. c 1450 
Erie Totous 4-^4 Hyt was no myslurlhemtobydd. 1470-85 
Malory A rthurx. xv, 57 , 1 wylle encounire with kynge bors 
and ye wil rescowe me whan mysteris. 1543 Aberdeen Reg. 
(1844] 1 . igr 7 'hac- the porcts be mendyft and Pokrt and 
reformit as mister Is. 1556 Lauder Tractate 490^86 we’r.. 
And mend, geue ony myster be. 1600 in Pitcairn Crim. 
Trials (Bannatyne Cl.) II. 286 Hald me excused for my. 
vnsemly Letter, qhilk is nocht sa veil vrettin as mister vcr. 

*j* 8. A condition in which help is needed, or there 
is a lack of some necessary thing; a state of 
difficulty or distress; esp. a state of destitution, 
lackofmeans. Vhx.in(ixat{pnds')misUr. Rarely 
pi. =: necessitous circumstances. In later use Sc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 803 pai cicd ham han in hat mi'^ter Wit 
leucs brad bath o figer. Ibid. 10134 For-hi rede i halm hat 
yee here hat mai yow help at [other texts in] your mistere. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints I. [Katcrine) 248 Gret mystere gert me 
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assemble 30U & call. a24o^$o Alexander 27 t4 Formeslire 
& miserie vnneth may hou forthe pine awen caitefe cors to 
clethe & to fede. Z487 HowGobdwife Taught' Dau. 288 Sic 
mysteris haldismadynnisin.That thai ar pynitwith pouerte. 

Extracts Burgh Rees. 11887' 58 Neidand 

mister compellic hir to sell the saidis warklumes’to susteiie 
liir. 1570 Buchanan Adinbn: (S.T.S.) 25 Saying 3’at yai had 
enierit yame in dangeare and not supportit in mister. 1641 
Ferguson Prov. (1785) 24 Mister makes man of craft. , 1768 
Ross Helenore r. 27 To come alangsweer was she to intreat, 
An' yet 1 kend her mister to be great.. 

fb. To have mister '. to be in straits or in neces- 
sity; to be in want of something. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor At. 19044 At hmr gain come mete h^i gaue, 
Ilkan hi*t h^i. sagh mister haue. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvii,» 
743 Till releif thame that had mister. 1432 Test. Ebor. 
(Surtees) II. 22 A rough felt, .to be in kepyng of Agnes- 
Weston. .to lay on y pore folkg y'jhafe mystre iny winter. 
c 1489 dsxTON Sonnes of Aymon ix. 249 Socoure vs for the 
love of Ihesus, for we have well mystre. 1567 Gude <5- 
Godlie B, (S.T.S.) 97 Bot he will giif and len his gude at 
large, Till thame that myster hes. 

1 9 . • Need or want of something specified. Const. 
of to. Chiefly in to have mister, Obs. 

A1300 Cursor Af. 3247 \yit tresur grelte and riche ring, 
Suilk als maiden had of mister. 'Ibid. 4718 Was neuer mare 
mister o bred. Ibid. 28275, 1 , . lette o hani he lighter ^at hai 
suld haue to me mister, c xg^oArth. ty Alert. 3428 (Kolbing), 
Jou work to hem wel gret mister. 1:1400 Maundev. (Roxh.)- 
xxiv. 113 God base na mister of mete ne drink, c 1475 Par- 
tenay 6253 Tho which had grett necessiie, Both mister and 
ned vnto som goodnesse, e 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 
vii. 180 Yf they have mystre of vs, Lete vs goo helpe & 
socoure theym. 1533 Bellenoen Livy v. v. (S.T.S.) II. 
160 pe ciete had grete myster of money, havand sa mony 
nrmyis toglfwagis to. x6o^ Philoius xv, He is riebt gude, 
Ane man of wealth and nobill blude, Bot hes mair mister of 
ane Hude. 1692 Sc. Presbyt. Elog.iij^Z) 140 England, that 
stands muckle in mister of a Reformation, 
t b. with ellipsis of prep, Obs, 
a X300 Cursor Al, 20793 Hisput, he sais, es na mister 
Bituix te wis in swilk a wer. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. 
Thornton AIS. 24 Thurghe |ws® g5[ftes cure Lord Ihesu 
lerre» man all h^^ he base myster till he lyfe hat es callid 
actyfe. 

tc. with inf. To have mister \ to need, require 
(to do something). Obs. 

CX325 Aletr. Horn. 3 Laued men hauis mar mister, Codes 
word lor to her, Than klerkes. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 67, 

I haf 3erned&: 3at jokkezof oxen,& formy hyjez hem bo^t, 
to bowe haf I mester. c 1435 Torr. Portugal 583 To the 
mownteyne he toke the wey, To rest byme alle that day. 
He had myMyrr to be kyllyd t=cooled]. 1549 Compl. Scot. 

V. 36 Ve haue misn’c to he vighant ando reddy, sea the 
terme of cristis cumming Is schott, 
flO. a. pi. Necessary articles, fittings, etc.; 
necessaries. Obs. 

14x3 Pilgr. Sowle iv, xxxvii, 234 b, Alle tho mystres, 
whiche that apperteynen to the body without, as clothyng 
I howsynge and defense ageyne dyuerse perylles. 15x3 in 
Acc. Let. Treas. Scot. (1902) IV. 481 Item for i®.Swetyn 
burdis to the said Lorence for misteris in the schlppis. x^ 
Skene Ref. Afaj. 20 (Stat. Rob. I) Reseruand to the 
tutours their reasonable mUterres and necessaxe expenses. 

' b. Something needed or necessary, rare, 

1829 Scott Hrt. Afidl. xliv, Warld’s^ gear was hence* 
forward the least of her care, nor was it likely to be muckle 
her mister. 

11 , A matter or respect in which some necessity 
or want is felt; a case of need* Sc. in phr. with 
the vb. to beet : see Beet v. 3. 

1508 Dunbar Txia mariit wemen 128 He.. may nought 
belt worth a bene in bed of my mystirs. 15x3 Douglas 
FEneis i. viii. 105 To hew, and tak Tymmer to beit ayris 
and wther mysteris. /ixVf. vi. i. 15. 1721 Ramsay 
Lashed 78 To please the sighing sisters, Who often beet 
them in their misters. 1823 Hogg in Blackiv. Alag. Mar. 

314 Jftwa or three bunder pounds can beet a mister for 3'ou 
in a strait, ye sanna want it. 

Mister (mi*st9i), sb,^ Also 6 myster. [See 
Master 21, note.] 

1 . Used as a title of courtesy prefixed to the 
surname or Christian name of a man (not entitled 
to be addressed as 'Sir* or ‘Lord*), and to' de- 
signations of office or occupation. 

The word in mod. use may be best described as the oral 
equivalent of the written prefix Mr. (q.v. in its alphabetical 
place). ^ In writing, the unabbreviated form is now used- 
only with more or less of jocular intention ; in a passage 
like quot. 1854 in d, most persons would now write ‘Mr.* 
(with inverted commas). 

1551 Acts Privy Council Eng. (N. S.) III. 397 To suffer 
the ij Mysters Bassetes to have accesse and speake ,. with 
theyre brother. 1706 in Alem. Ripon (Surtees) II. 302 My 
best hat which is at Mister Rigedale's in Ripon. 1786 
Mrs. A. M. Bennett yuvenile Indtscr. II. 42 ’Squire 
Franklin meant to do great things for Mister Dellmore. 

1840 Hood Up Rhtfte xvii, Mister Broker, is that 'ere your 
carpet-bag? 1853 S. Surtees Sponge's Sp, 7 |?«r' xliv, 
Spraggen took advantage cf a dead silence to caJJ up the 
table to AlisterSponge to take wine, ..and by-and.by Mister 
Sponge * Mistered * Mr. Spraggon to return the complimemt. 

b. transf. and jocular. 

1760-7. H. Viwtxv.Foslo/QuaUiX^'i I- p.yii, O Jupit.r, 
some water, a little water! dear mister Jupiter, water, 
water, water ! a x8o6 H. K. White Descr, Summers Eve, 

The snare for Mister Fox is set, 

c. The word ' mister ' (Mr.) as a prefix or title. 

1758 Golds-M. Alefu. Protestant (1895) II. 244 They never 

spoke to us without putting Mister to our Names. 1837 
Lytton E. Malirav. 43 Stop, mon cher, don t c.all me 
Mi.ster* we are to be friends, i860 Emerson Cofui. Lfe, 
Culture Wks. (Bohnj H. 374 Mr. Pitt. .thought the title of 
A/tster good against any king in Europe. 1888 Bcecon 
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Lives 12 Gd. Men I. 440 ‘ Well^ Mr. Burgon?* .. ‘Mister 
at the end of 20 years I,. I wish you wouldn’t call me 
Mister 

d. One who is entitled to be addressed or spoken 
of only as Mr» • 

1764 Foote Mayor 0/ G, 1, i, his majesty dubb’d 
me a Knight for you to malcemea Mister ? 1859 Macaulay 
Biog.^ Pitt (i860) 182 Plain Mister himself he [Piit] had 
made more lords than any three ministers that had 
preceded him, 1864 Burton Scot Abr, 1 . iL 98 Whether the 
Persian Mirza expresses a Prince or a mere blister. 

2. As a form of address not followed by the name ; 
— Sir (or less respectful than that title). Now 
only vulgar, 

1760-7* H. Brooke Fool o/Qiial. (1809) I. 31, I must., 
tell you, Mister, that matters are much changed. 1783 
Miss Burney Cecilia ix, iU. (1882) II. 322 Mrs. Belfield,.. 
running into the passage, ..angrily called out [to the chair- 
men], * What do you do here. Misters?’ 1834 Hawthorne 
Twice-told 7 '., Mr. Higginbotham's Catastrophe^^ * Good 
morning, mister*, said Dominicus. 1862 Lowell Biglow P, 
Ser. II.' The Courtin'^ Says he, ‘ I’d better call agin*^; Says 
she, ‘Think likely, Mister*. 1901 Punch 22 Jan. 63 Please 
blister, when are we going to get through? 

1 3. A (horse's) rider. (= Master 4 ,) Obs. 
c 1620 in J. P. Hore Hist. Newnuxrket (1883) I. 360 The 
horse and mister yairof that first comes over the scoir at 
the said Walnuik of Paislaye. 
fMister Chiefly Obs. Forms; 
as in Mi3terj3 1 Also pa. t. mustrid, 6 mestoret, 
mistorit, mystart, mistert. [f. Mister 

1. impers. To be necessary or needful. Const, 
inf. or clause, or absol. 

T424 Sc. Acts yas. I (1814) II. 7 Ande gif it misteris h^^t 
secular power be callyt herto in suppowale and helping of 
halykirk. ?r'i5oo King < 5 * Barker 99 in Hazl. E. P. P. 
(1864) I. 9 The hors prekyd, as he was wode, Het mestoret 
to spor hem not, ^1500 Metnsine 222 Yf it mystier, we 
shal guyde & lede you..thrughe all the passages. 1583 
Leg. Bp. St, Androis 884 Ten pund Stirveling I nave heir, 
And malr, when mbsteris, you command. 1590 Spenser 
F, Q. HI. viL 51 As for my name, it mistreth not to tell. 

b. PVhat misters (a person to do something) ; 
what need is there* for him to, why need he ? Also 
What misters (a thing)? What need is there for it ? 
c 1440 York Myst vii. 54 What mystrls he, in gode or ille, 
of me to melle * 49 ® Caxton Ene^dos xvi. 62 What 
mystreth hym to edyfie cartage? 1581 m Cath. Tractates 
(S. T. S.) 77 Quhat misterit men in this cage seik out ane 
neu interpretation? 2590 R. Bruce Semt. (18^3) 27 Quhat 
misterd us to^have assign ? 2603 Philotus cxxvi, Gude-man, 
quhat misteris all this inowis? 2725 A. Pcnnecuick Poems 
17 What misters me for to* express, My present Poverty, 

2. Of things ; To be necessary, needful, or requi- 
site. Const, dat. of person. 

2375 Barbour Bruce xyn. 2x5 ^d alkynd othir apparalll 
That mycht availl, or ^eit mysteir Till hold castell. a xaoo- 
ys Alexander Vs mistrls neuirenamedcyne for malidy 
on erthe. 24x2 Catterick Ch. Contract (Raine 2834) 8 All 
the stufie of the stane that misters more for the makyng of 
the Kirke of Katrik* ^2450 Merlin 22 Blase sought all 
that hym inystered to write with, a 2530 Heywood Weather 
(Brandi; 3x4 At all tymys when suche thynges shall myster. 

3. trails. To have need of, require. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 268 Gif me think 
1 mister ma, I sail have leve to produce ma. c 1460 Towneley 
Myst, xii, 231 We myster no sponys here, at oure mangyng. 
c X470 Henry Wallace iii. 212 Harnes and hors^ quhilk that 
mysteryt in wer. x52'3 Douglas /Ends xii. li. 117 Now 
is the tyme that I maste mister the. 2533 Gau Richt Yay 
(1888) 62 Thay quhilk ar hail thay mister notht ane lech. 
1596 Dalrymplk tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 123 Forsurelle, 
we mister^ na Magi^trat. 2722 Ramsay Three Bonnets iv. 
146 Counting what things he now did mister. 

absol. i^^Bk, Alexander Gt, (Bannatyne Cl.) 2 And gif 
thay mister, to mak rescours. 257a Act Mar. in Peebles 
Burgh Rec. (1872) 337 Quhair superabundance of stanis is 
to help vtheris thairwith that mistaris. 

4. intr. To find it necessary to do something. 
Also with ellipsis of inf. 

c 2440 Alphabet o_f Tales 6, I sail so ordand at l?ou sail 
nott myster to be a thief no mor. 2540 J. Heywood Four 
P* P. 175 (Manly) That way, perchaunce, ye shall nat 
rtyster To go to heuen without a gly.ster I a 1578 Lindesay 
(Pilscottie) Chton. Scot. iS.T.S.) I. 20 Na man misterit to 
tak feir of the Erie of Douglas. 2585 Montgomerie Cherrie 
4- Sloe 80s Fir-'t quhen he mistert not, he micht, He neids, 
and may not now. 

6 . To have need {of'). Also pass, to be mistered of. 
to have lost, feel the loss of. 

CZ470 Henry Wallace 1, 361 Bot blynd he was..Throuch 
hurt of waynys, and mystyrit of blud. 2484 Caxton Fables 
of /Esop HI. xvii, Gyue thou not th.at thynge of whiche 
thow hast nede of to the ende th.at afterward thow myster 
not of hit. f 2500 Melusine 219 He .. proffred to them his 
seruyse, yf they myster of it. 2552 Anp. Hamilton Catech. 
39 To be disirubit to thaim self sa far as thai myster to 
thair honest sustentatioun. <*2573 Knox Hist. Ref. m. 
Wks. (Wodrow Soc.) II. 81 It mycht chance that the Kyng 
mycht mister of his greit gunis and artailyerie in France. 
6 . To be of advantage or service. 

CX489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iv, 129 Lady moder, 
gramercy of so fayre a yefte as here is, For it mystreth 
me well. Ibid, vi. 141, 

[f. Mister To address 

or speak of by the title of ‘ Mr.' 

274Z Fielding f. Andrexvs tv, ii, ‘Pray, don’t mister 
such fellows to me’, cries the Lady. 1817 Hazljtt/*^/. Ess. 
(1819) 213 He would not have been content., with Mistering 
his opponent, and Esquiring himselC 1830 MissMitford 
Village Ser, v. Ii863'^35 Mr. Wardc— pshaw ! he is toocrai* 
nent a man to be mistered I John Warde, the celebrated 
fox-hunter. 2838 Dickens £ 7 . Twist xiii, ‘None of your 
mistering replied the ruffian ; ‘ you always mean mischief 


when you come that *. 1893 T. Hardy Tess xxvii, Darling 
Tessy !. .Don't, for Heaven’s sake, Mister me any more. 

tMi'sterful,^? Sc, Obs. £f. Mister ^<5.'* + -pul.] 

1. Needy, necessitous. 

C1375 Sc, Leg, Saints xUv. {Lucy) 228 To helpe pure men 
& fede, & visit mysterful in ned. 25x3 Douglas rEneis \. 
xvi. 236 Vnkend and mLterful in desertisof Libie I wandir. 
15x7 Burgh Rees, Edinb, txS^j I. 270 The reparatioun, 
heyiding and vphalding of the licht of any misterfull alter. 
1584 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. Ill, 695 For. .susten- 
tatioun of the putr people infectit and misterlull. 1670 Ray 
Proru. 287 Misterfull folk mon not be mcnsfull. 

2. Needful, necessary. 

aie,SP Raiis Raving Thane Is it misterfull to the 
Till have thai placis veil m thocht. 

.iOIisteri* obs. form of Mystery. 

Ihliste'rm, n: [Mis-l i.] trans. To term* 
incorrectly ; to apply a wrong term or name to. 

2579 E. K. Gloss, SpensePs Sheph. Cal. Apr. 244 Flowre 
delice, that which they vse to nasterme, Flowre de luce. 
2592 Shak& Rotn. ff Jut, III. iiL 22. 2599 Thvnnb Animoiiv. 
(1875) 28 The woorke, before this last editione of Chaucer 
termed ‘ the Dreame of Chaucer *, is mystermed, 1623 
Middleton & Rowley Sp. Gipsy v. 1, 1 am none of ought 
Your rage misterms me. 2822 Liberal I. 342 The factitious 
modes of society, which form what is mis-termed ‘ its well 
being*. 2891 L. Merrick Violet Moses 111 . xxiiL 289 
There are unions mUtermed ‘guilty*. 

Hence Miste'rnied ppl, Miste'rming vbl, sb. 
and ppl. a, 

2589 Nashe Altai, Absurd, Cjb, [His] bald affected 
eloquence, . . better beseeming . . a misterming Clowne in a 
Comedy, then a chosen man in the Ministerie. ' 2593 
Norden Spec. Bnt., M*sex 1. 8 Holding the smallest errour 
(yea the misterming of the place) verie criminous, 1597 [see 
hliSTAKEN/^/. a. x]. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Misnomer, 
..a misterming or miscalling. 

tSEisterOUS, a. Uds. In 5 myaterus. [f. 
Mister + -ous.] Needy. 

24. . Laug/and*s P, PI. C. 111, 78 (MS. F, northern) pese 
my.sterus men pat after mede wayten. 

Miatership, corruption of Mistre33*ship. 

1388 Shaks, Tit. A. iv. iv. 40 How now good fellow, 
would'st thou speake with vs? Clow, Yea forsooth, and 
your Mistership be Emperiall. 

Mistetch (miste*tj), sh. north, dial. Also 
-tech, [f Mis-l 4 + Tetch J^.] A bad habit. 

CttM^^/(Suriees) 1226 We. .pat forourslepyng 
and mysteebes. With goddis seruande we lete to wake. 
x 8 a 3 Craven Gloss., Mistetch^ a bad instruction, a mis- 
teaching. *Toud mear hes gitten a sad mistetch’, 2847 
Halliwell, Misteck, a bad habit. North. 

Slistetch (miste-tj), V. north, dial. [app. an 
alteration of Misteaoh after prec. sb.] trans. To 
teach bad habits to ; to train badiy. 

2529 More Dyatoge^ 111. xiii. Wk.s. 229/2 Because he that 
had mistetched his wife and bis children, were vnmete for 
a great cure. 2683 G. Meriton Yorksh, Dial. 2 Thou macks 
sike Anters, Thou'I mistetch roy Cow, 1828 Craven Gloss., 
Mistetch, to teach bad tricks or habits, to give b.id instruc- 
tions. 2876 MidWorksh, Gloss., Mistetch, mistrain, or 
misteach. 

Mistetclied (miste’tjt), ppl. a. north, dial. 
[f. prec. sb. or vb.j Badly trained ; of bad habits : 
commonly applied to a vicious horse. 

2691 Ray N. C, Words (ed.2) ^gMistetcht*, that hath got 
an ill habit, Property or Custom. A Mistecht Horse. 1787 
JNIarskall Rur. Ecoiu E. Yorksh. (E.D.S.} 33 Misteached 
(pron. misfech't),pp. spoiled by improper treatment ; vicious, 
as a horse. 2829 Brockett N. C, Gloss, (ed, 2), Mistetched, 
spoiled— said of a horse that has learnt vicious tricks. 1893 
Norlhumbld. Gloss., Mistcuhed, wm/r/r/W,.,‘ A dangerous 
horse is termed mistached*. 2900 Darlington Horse Sheers' 
Assoc. Price List, Cramped or Mis-stetched Horses. 

Mistfal (mi'stful), a. [f. Mist sb.^ + -fiil.] 
Full of mist ; obsenred Tvith or as if with mist. 

1599 Shaks. Hen, V, iv. yi. 34, I must perforce compound 
With mistfull {printed mixtfull) eyes. 187 . W. A Scott 
in W. H. Rankine Hero of Dark Cout. (1896) 25 We’ve 
seen the mistful mountains on the lone Glenshee. ' 2893 
Westm, Caz, 31 Jan. 9/2 Morns rise mistful. 

+ Mistha'nk, Obs, [Mis-i 7.] trans'. To 
show resentment at- 

25^2 Sylvester Du Bartas i. v. (1621) 100 The Dolphin, 
beating ’gainst the bank ’Gan mine oblivion moodily mis- 
thank [ong. pour taxer mon oubly), 

tMisthew*. Obs, [Mis-I 4 .] A bad habit. 
^2335 Prov, Hendyng tZfZamh. MS.), Ne be |?i childe 
neuir so dere And he wil mispewis {other version vnpewes] 
lere, Bete him oMr wile. 

Mistiii uk, v. [f. Mis - 1 1 + Think 
•j* 1 . intr. To have sinful thoughts. Obs, 
a 1225 Atur. R. 62 Ich habbe ivestned, sei 5 Job, foreward 
mid min eien, ^et ich ne mis 3 enche. 2625 Sylvester Job 
Triumph, xxxl 458 , 1 made a Covenant with ray constant 
eyes, Fpm gazing out on blazing unities Why should 1 
once mis-think upon a Maid? 

2. To have mistaken thoughts; to think mis- 
takenly (that . .). Also Miathi ’liking vbl. sb. 

^ a 2530 Crt, of Love 483 Women, .Hghtly set their plesire 
in a place ; Whan they misthink, they lightly let it passe. 
2599 B- JoNsoN Cynthia's Rev, iv. lii, There is the note; 
and all the parts if 1 mis-thinke not. 2609 F- Grevil 
pfusfapha 11, ii, For ignorance begetteth cruelty, Misthink- 
ing each man, euery thing can be. a 1631 Donne Elegy on 
Mrs. BouUired Poems (1654; 256 There would have been 
Some that w'ould sinne, mis-ihinking she did sinne. 1674 
N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. 5 If I do not much mis-think. 
«x87x De AIorcan Budget (1872) *536 One .. who takes 
mist hinking from points of view which none but a student 
of history can occupy. 

3. traiss. To think ill of; to have a bad or un- 
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favourable opinion of. Also intr. const, of in 
the same sense. ' 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, ir. v. 108 How will the Country.. 
Mis-thinke the King, and not be satisfied ? x6o6 -- Ant.'l 
Cl. v. ii. 276. a 2634 Chapman Atphonsus 11. 11654) 14 I 
hope your grace will not mis-think of me, Who for your 
good . . Bethought this means to set the world at Peace. 
2843 Lytton Last Bar, 11. ii. When I am gone, my Uege., 
will not misthink me, will not listen to my foes. 

4. With cognate obj. : To think bad thoughts. 
ai6iZ Sylvester Panaretus 1196 Wks. (Grosait) IL 131 
Their People.. can suffer nought ’Gainst them to be 
done, mis-said, mis-thought. 2667 Milton P, L, IX. sig 
•Thoughts, which how found they harbour in thy br^ 
Adam, missthought of her to thee so dear ? 

Mistliou'ght. [Mis- 1 - 4 .] Frroneous thought 
or notion; mistaken opinion. 

2596 Spenser F. Q. iv, viiL 58 Error and misthought Of 
our like persons, eaih to be disguiz’d. ^2843 Carlyle//«L 
Sk. (1898) 342 He had no soul, .or his thought would not 
have been such a misthought. 

Mistlirive (misjjroi-v), V. [Mls-1 7 .] intr. 
To be unsuccessful ; not to thrive. Hence Mia- 
thri'ven ppl. a., unsuccessful, unprosperous ; 
Misthri'ving vbl. sb., failure. 

2567 Gude Godlie B. iS.T.S.' 187 And thocht thay fuffe 
at it, and b!aw. .The mair thay blaw. .The mair it dots mis- 
thryue. 2599 Jas. I WaatA. Stupop (1682) 51 This overeight 
hath beene the greatest cause of my mis-tbrlving in money 
matters. 2609 A. Craig Poet, Recr. (1873) 5 Amongst so 
many children some must mis-thrive and proue naght. 1776 
C. Keith FarmePs Ha* vi^ And ay till this mis thriven 
age, The gudeman here sat like a sage. 1844 N, BriURco, 
II. 34 A starving, misthrlven, and wretched population. 

ISistlirow', V. rare. [Mis- 1 i.] 

+ 1. trans. To cast (glances) with a wrong intent. 
X390 Gower Conf. I. 6o Hast thou thin yhen oght mis- 
throvve? 

2. To throw (a ball) badly, 

1896 Wesim. Gaz, 14 July 4/2 To fumble the ball or mis- 
throw it, 

t Mis]>Tl'nc]ie| v. Obs, £f. Mis-l i -h }imcliej 
0\i,Pyncan'TmiMiv.'^1 intr. To seem wrong. 

a izzsLeg, Knth.ifz pet tu of het king J>et te mishuncheS, 
underfest )>e an hall & dustest adun he oBere. 

Mistic, -ical, obs. forms of Mystic, -ical. 
Mistice, obs. variant of Mestizo. 

1704 Collect, Voy, (Churcbill) III. 709/2, sip MisiiusoxA 
Negroes, ibid. ^^2/2, 

Ii Mistico (mi'stik«>). £Sp. = Cat. mesiech, 
taken to be a. Arab. mUielj. (lit. flat surface) broad 
basket, large frjing-pan, etc., f. satalja to flatten. 
In F, misiic, mistique : see also Mystic(k,] A 
coasting vessel having two sails, used in the 
Mediterranean. 

1802 Naval Chron, VI. 416 The Spanish mistico Jean 
Baptiste. 2842 J. Allen Engl, Wooden Watts xvi. m 
United Sciviec Jrnt. Mar. 332 A well-directed fire was 
opened upon the misticoes from the frigate. of 

Ships Reported Dec., Abbrev., Mis, Mistico. 
t Misti'de, sb. Obs, £f. next,] A mishap, 
c 2400 Cursor M. 23599 (Edin.) Na mistid [other texts 
misebiue, mistime] mat [^aim bitid, For )7ai er traist on illta 
side. 

+ Misti’de, v, Obs, £OE. mistldan : see 
Mis-i i and Tide v."] 

1. intr. To happen amiss or imfortunately- In 
OE. impers. to be a failure. 

2027-34 Laws of Cunt (Liebermann) 348, 
sig, Si act lade mistide, deme se bisceop.* a 1250 Owl ^ 

2501 pu myht wene l>at l>e mystide hwanne |>u lyst bi hire 
side. 2422-2 Hoccleve Dial, 644 Certes, for the denaute of 
good forsighte, Mis-tyden thynges Jjat wel tyde mighte, 

2. To have misfortune. 

c 1386 Chaucer Melib. p 730 He that hath over-hard an 
herte, atte laste he shal mishappe and mretyde. 

-Mistier, obs. variant of Mister. 

Mistigris (mi stigris). £ad. F. mistigriVno.vQ 
of spades, esp. when accompanied by two ca^s 
of the same colour at ‘bouillotte* and ‘brelan*.] 
The name of the blank card in a variety of draw 
poker; hence, the game in which it is used. 

1883 Poker 76 Mistigris. This is a variety of the game of 
Draw Poker, sometimes called Fifty- Three Deck Poker. 
Mistigris is a name ^iven to the blank card accompanying 
every pack. 2895 Poker Manual 17 The Joker is some- 
times called Mistigris. ., 

t Mi'Stihede. Ohs. £f. Misty a,^ and tr.- + 
•hede,~nEAi\'] a. Mistiness, obscurity, b. Mys- 
tical significance. ,-7 

c 2374 Chaucer Compl, Mars 224 What J 

what is this mistihede? 2400 Hylton .yrrt/ci 
de W. 1494) 11. xliii, By mystyhed it is illumyned for to 
see ho werkesof Jhesu in holy chirche. c 1413 LvDC.Gtfo^v 
Ballad^-^ hlistycloudeSjthatwoldeoverlede 'Irewehumolc 
hertes with hir mistihede. 

Mistik, Mistilto, obs. ff. Mystic, Mistlctoe. 
Mistily (mi’stili), adv. Also 4 mystilicho, 
mistili, 4-5 mistely, etc, £f. Misty ct.l + -LY^.] 
In a misty manner; in early quots.yf^. 

With the first quot. cf. Misty 

1340 Hampolf. Pr. Consc. 4364 In l>c appocahpse app.yty 
Es sayd hus ful mi>tyly [eta). 238. wvclif Am/r, ScL 
Wks. I. 149 pat bes hingis he scidc bifore to hem » n Pfo- 
verbis and mystUy. c 2386 Chaucer Can, Veom. 7.842 
Philosophies spekeii so niistily^In tins craft, that men can 
nat come therby. r24S ® 54 Than began Mcilin to 
speke so mysiily wher-of the* bokc of prophesyes is made. 
1494 Fabyan Chron, vii. ccxlv. (1533) * 73 /* Yt ys..5odarkcIy 
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or mystly wryten, that the reader therofshall hardely come to 
y* knowJege of the trouthe. a 1633 Austin Mcdit. (1635) 90 
These Hen having gazed long at the htarre above doe as 
Mistyly behold the \Vise*men below. 18x3 Examiner 
348/1 The mistily seen objects behind, ;i8d4 Lowell Fire' 
side Trav. 278 It began to rain, first mistily, and then in 
thick, hard dro^s. 1874 Lisle Carr yud, Gwynne I. iv, 122 
A semi*unconscious and mistily vague hope. 1897 Cent,Ma^, 
Feb. 556/1 The distant palms rose mistily into the genial air. 
+ Misti'lUe, sb. Ohs. [f. next.] Mishnp. 
a 1300 Cursorl^f,^^^&Z In mining of his mistime Hewites 
wend {read werdjand waris his time. 13. , /did, 20050 (GiHt.) 
Womman .sal noght peris of barn, Ne nane wid mistime 
[Coil, mischiue] be forfarn, 

ISSistime (mistsi’m), V, [OE. misthiian : see 
Mis-i i and Time v.} 

*t*l. tnir. a. Of the event: To happen amiss. 
Const, dat. b. Of the person : To come to grief, 
suffer misfortune. Ods. 

c 1000 IT. BasiCs Adman. v» (1849) 44 sif him bwmt mis- 
timab besaf^a his unrotnysse. a 1325 Ancr, R, 200 Lauh> 
wen ocier gabben, 5if him mis-biueplle [A/S. T. mis*timesl. 
X40X Pol. Poems (Rolls). II. 58 Litil wondir thow; lordis 
myssetyme, that ban suche confusours. c Lay Folks 

Mass Bk. 84/38 Lat neuer my saul on domesday mystlme. 
2 . Not to time properly; a. to do or perform 
at a wrong time; to say or do (something) out of 
season; b. to miscalculate or mis-state the time 
of. Also absol. 

1390 Gower Con/. 1 . 49, 1 prai the let' me nbght mistime 
Ml scbrifte. Ibid'lW. 281 So hath such love his lust mis* 
timed. ?^x5oo in Grose, etc. Aniiq. Rep. (1809) IV. 403 
The sownde of a irew songe makitne trew Concorde, But 
subtin prickynge mystymthe and causith grete discorde. 
ax66x Fuller ( 1662) 53 If he is 
guilty in hlis*timing of actions, he is not the onely Historian 
without company m that particular. 2664 H. AIore Myst. 
Iniq, 11. 11. ill. As Grotius has mis*timed these Visions, so his 
Interpretations are accordingly absurd, 1673 Shaftesd. 
Pari. Sp, in ColU Poems 239 He desires you not to mis* 
time it : but that it may have only the second place. 1706 
Rejlex. upon Ridicule 307 Actions mistim’d lose their value. 
1753 Chesterf. Lett. III. cclxxv. 250 [He] mis*times, mis- 
places, runs precipitately.. at the mark. 1858 Doran Court 
Fools 143 Rowley’s chronicle drama abounds in anachron- 
isms. The probable facts, .are only mistimed. 1896 Daily 
News 14 July 4/6 [He] mis-timed a ball. .and was out leg 
before wicket. 

Mistimed a. [Mis-i 2.] 

•(• 1 . Unfortunate. Obs. 

CX470 Henry lyallacevnt, xata The ost..prayit God.. 
Him to conwoy fra all mystymyt cace. 

2 . lll'timed, unseasonable, out of place. 

X687 R. L’Estrange Ansvj. io Dissenicr 40 That’s a little 
Uncharitable, and Miss*timed. 6x7x0 Killingbeck Serm. 
(>7x7) 63 A hasty and unguarded Expression, an incautious 
and mistimed Re^iroof. 174a Young T'/lviil 792 There 
is a lim^ when toil must oe preferr’d, Or joy, by mis'tlm’d 
fondness, is undone. z6zo Scott Aboot lu, We do not re- 
cover composure by the mere feeling that agitation b mis- 
timed. spectator n JuW ZB2/1 Proposals for reunion 
amongst Lioerats would be absolutely mbtimed. 

3 * Disturbed in one's habits, esp. with respect to 
eating and sleeping, diai. 

1841 R. W. Hamilton Nueae Lit, 356 ‘ He has not slept 
for the last three nights. No wonder he is ill ; he is quite 
mistimed Hb regular hours are interrupted. z868 At- 
kinson Cleveland Gloss,, Mistuncdy subjected to irregularity 
as regards seasons of refreshment, especially sleep. 

t Illlisti’mely, a. (or adv^ Obs. [Mis- 1 ' 6.] 
Unseasonable unseasonably). 

61680 Beveridge .Sm/z. (1729)11. 536 So careful should 
we be. .ofspeaking any thing mis-iimely. 

tibl. sb, [Mis-i 3.] The action 
of the verb Mistime. 

1 . a. Doing a thing at a wrong time. b. Mis- 
calculation of the time of an event, etc. 

158X MOLCASTER/’6«Vz<7«fxvi.(i887)73 The ruleofheallh 
condemnes not daunsing, but the mistyming of it. X649 
Jer. Taylor Gt. Exetnp. in. Disc. xiv. 11 He endures af- 
fronts, mistimings, tedious waytings. 1664 H. More Myst, 
Jniq. 448 The same falling out here that has in his other 
mistimings of Prophecy. 1693 J. Edwards Attihor, O. 
^ N. Test. 152 There was no great mb-iiming of the story. 
1765 Eluwooo Aulobiog', (eA ^ 301 If. .there was any mb* 
timing in the Case it must lie on the Part of those Plotters 
for timing the breaking forth of their PloL 1873 Maxwell 
Electr. cV Magn, 11. § 751 The error arUing from a mistiming 
of the current. 

2 . dial. Disturbance 0/ regular habits. 

1844 W. Cross Disruption xxxii. (E.D.D.), This illness 
maun have maid him less fit to thole ony mistiming either 
of meat or sleep. 

^VCistiueSS (mi*stines). [f. Misty + -ness.] 
A condition of being misty ; dimness, obscurity ; 
also concr. or seinUeoncr. — vapour, haze, mist. 
Said of the atmosphere and of the eyes or sight. 

1383 WvcLiF Deni. iv. II There weren in it [Sinai] derk- 
nessb, and clowde, and mysiynes (Vulg. ca/igo). 1561 T. 
Norton CalvitPs lust. 1. 89 A heavlsome mistinesse is cast 
before our eyes. 1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. xxii. 130 
God.. did set a Cloude darkenesse and mbtinesse before 
him. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 91 The Mbtinesse scaitereth and 
breaketh up suddenly, 1656 Jeanes Afixt. Schol. Div. 38 
The cloudinesse, and mbtinesse of the aire.^ *748 Richard- 
SON Clarissa (xSii) 1. 355 Mistinesses, which give to my 
deluged eye the appearance of all the colours in the rain- 
bow. ^ 1838 James Robber ili, The mistiness of the mid-day 
sunshine. 1863 Miss Braddon Eleanor's Victory i, The 
red August sunset was melting into grey mistiness. 1878 
T. Bryant Pract, Sxirg. I. 306 The. .extent of the mistiness 
or obscurity b governed by the. .extent of the impaired 
portion of retina* 
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b* of language and thought* 

[rS77 tr. BullingePs Decades (1592) 24 The holy Prophets 
of God.. did not tsdl the worde of God darkeness, obscure- 
nesse, or mistinesse.] x8x6 J. Gilchrist Philos. Etym. 40 
If be makes use of a little metaph^ical mbtiness. 1836 
E. Howard^ 7?. Ree/er xx, 1 cannot even shelter myself 
under the mbtiness of the peremptory we. 1898 Pali Mall 
Alag. Feb. 250 In the mistiness of waking thought. 
-Misting (mi'stig), vbl. sb. £f. Alisi sb^- as v.^ 
+ -inqJ.] Mist. 

x6S6 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. xuL 70 Great fog ra. misting 
and misling 7 p. 17x3 Derham Phys.'TJttol. i. iiL 20 If the 
Vapours.. soon meet the Cold, they are then Condensed 
into Misting. 1905 8 July 2/2 Arriving in an 
Irish * mi.sting drenched to the skin, 

Misting (mi-stig),^//. a. Misty. 

177a Genii. Mag. 394 Oct. 22, mbting morning, cloudy 
afternoon. 

t Mi’Stion. Obs. [ad. L. inisiidn-tm^ f, mist', 
ppl. stem of miscerc to mix, (Cf. Mixtion.)] 
Mixtion, mixture. 

x6x2 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. {1653) 272 Mbtion is 
such a composition of bodies, as inceration, incorporation, 
colliquation, and contusion do declare. 1646 Sir T. Brosvne 
Pseud. Ep. 111. X. 128 In animats.. many actions are inixt, 
and depend upon their living forme, as well as that of mbtion. 
1680 Boyle Scept. Chem, 11. 146 To evince that Nature 
makes other Mistions than such as I have allowed. 
Mistir, obs. variant of AIister sby 
tMisti*the, V. Obs. Also pa. pple. 3 mis- 
iteotJeget, 4 mys*i-teyj)ed. [Mis -1 x.] Q.. intr. 
To be dishonest in paying tithes, b. irans. To 
pay tithes wrongly upon. 

a 2235 Ancr. R. 208 Mis-iteo3eget [v.r. tiheffe mb, teou- 
3en mi>], echolden cwlde, oder fuiidles, oSer lone, c 1380 
Wyclif Sel. IVks. III. 309 Alle i>o J>at mystihen ony gootUs 
hen cruely cursed, a 1450 Myrc 95a Hast )>ou wy th-bolden 
any teyjiynge, Or mys*l-teyhed? 

£Eistitle (mist-Ti-t’l), v. £MiS-l i.] /ra/is. 
To give a wrong title or name to. Also Mis- 
ti'tled ppl. a. 

16x8 Wither Motto, Nec careo Juvenilia (1633) 533 A 
bashfulnesse, which some mis-tUle, feare. 1670 Milton 
Hist. Eng. iv. Wks. 1851 IIL 141 KeauUn whom he mis* 
titles King of £ast*Saxons. 1740 North (title) Examen 
of an Historical Libel, mbtitled A Compleat History of 
England, iSza Combe Spxtax, Picturesque xxi, Who then 
will venture to declare That man’s mbtitled sorrow’s heir? 
1816 * Quiz ' Grand Master vii. 187 That all be got, mis* 
titled pay, Kept him in constant poverty. 

Jilistle, obs. form of Missel, Mizzle. 

Misties 3 (mi-stl^), a, [f. Mist sb.'^ + -less.] 
Free from mist. 

1853 C. Bronte Villetie I. xiv. 270 How soft are the 
nights cf the continent ! . . No sea*fog. . : mistless as noon, 
and fresh as morning. 1884 Edin. Rev. 479 An unclouded 
and mistless sky. 

Mistletoe (mi*z*l(<7a, mrs^Itt?u). Forms ; a, r 
mistilt^n, 5 mistilto, 6 myscelto, -towe, mis- 
celto, mysteltew, misteltow, -tewe, -dew, mis- 
letoa, muscelto, 6-7 miselto, 6-8 misselto, 7 
niisceUow,me8s6lto,7-9misseltoe,mis(s)Ietoe, 
8-9 miseltoe. mistleto, 9 -tow, 7- mistletoe. 
0. 6 mysGeltyne, misceldin, misselden, 6-7 
mls(c)elden, 7 misseldin(e, mistleden, mesel- 
dine, 8 mialeden. y, 6 mislen, 7 misleen, 9 
dial, mislin. [OE. viistilldn ( = ON. mistilteinn, 
S\v., Da, mis/leleti), f, mislil, ~el (see Missel) -f 
idn twig. 

The normal development (with obscuration of the final 
syllable! of OE. tnistiltdn b represented by the ^•fo^ms, of 
which the disyllabic y-forms appear to be merely contrac- 
tions. The a-forms, to which the current form belongs, 
descend from another type having secondary stress on the 
final syllable, which app. underwent the same development 
as the uncompounded word idrt (str. mosc.), from which td 
(wk. fern.) was evolved in late WS.] 

1 . A parasitic plant of Europe, Visettm album 
(N.O. Loranthaceai'), growing on various trees (in 
Britain, frequently on the apple-tree, rarely on the 
oak) and bearing a glutinous fruit, from which a 
birdlime is prepared. 

This plant was held in veneration by the Druldc, esp. 
when found growingon the oak. It is still used in England 
in Christmas decorations, a bunch of it being commonly 
bung from the ceiling of a room or hall : see al>o quot. 1820. 

a. 61000 wELFRicGYofS-. in Wr.-\VuIckerJ36/xi uiscerago, 
misliltan. 1548 Turner Names Herbes(X,iO.S.) 89 Muscelto. 
61550 Lloyd Treas. Health C vij b, Mysceliowc layd to 
the head draweth out the corrupt humores. 1558 Phaer 
ASneid vi. P 4 b marg., Mysteltew callyd of ^mc misteldew 
growyng on trees in winter with a yelowe shiny bery. 1588 
bHAKS. Tit. A. tt. iii. 95 The Trees. .Ore-come with Mossc, 
and baleful Misselto. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoneds Bk. 
Physicke 24/z Take Misletoa of Hasellnuttree .. Mbletoa 
■ of Oackes, of^ Pearetree, 1663 Boyle Use/ Exp. Nat. 
Philos, II. V. vii. 185 h. young Lady, .was cured onely by the 
powder of true missdtoe of the oake. 1716 Gay Trivia ii. 

41 Now with blight Holly. all your Temples .strow, With 
Laurel green, and sacred Mbletoe. 1768 'I'ucker Lt. Nat. 
II. 371 It is thought the mbletoe would be lost out of 
nature, if it were” not continually propagated from tree to 
tree by the thrush. 1830 W. Irvikg 5X‘6/64 Bk.. Christmas 
Eve (1821) 111. 32 note. The mistletoe b still bung up in 
farm-houses and kitchens at Chrbtmas; and the young 
men have the privilege of kissing the eirk under it, plucking 
each time a berry fiom the bush. When the berries are all 
plucked the privilege ceases. x866 Treas. Bot. 1221/1 The 
mistleto of the oak had such repute for ‘helping* in the | 
diseases fncidental to infirmity and old age, that it was i 
called Lignum Banctoe Crucis, Wood of the Holy Cross. I 
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1885 Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 265/2 The mbtletoe grows on a 
large number of different trees, such as the apple, lime, elm, 
maple, willow, thorn, poplar, and even on conuers. 

1538 Turner angli uocant Myscel- 

tyne, aut Alysceho. 1548 — Names Herbes (E. D. S.) 80 
Viscum U called, .in engli^h Mbcelio or Mbceldin. 2590 
Greene Never too late (1600) 89 None comes ncere the 
fume of the Mbselden but he waxeth blinde. i6n Cotgr., 
Vise, Missell, Misseltoe, Misseldine. 1656 Blount Glossogr,, 
Messelto, Meseldine, or Mistelden [ed, 1661 Misselden\. 
[And in later Diets.} 

y, 1563 BuLLEiN Bulvj. De/., Bk.Si7itples{js-jg) ^oh marg., 
Misteliow or Mi^len. Jbid.^oh, This mislen groweth .. 
vpon the tree through the dounge of byrdes. 1680 T. Law- 
son Mile into Treas. 50 'I’he Druides had Oak-Trees in 
great estimation ; they worshipped the RIbleen that grows 
thereon. <11825 Forby Voc. E.Anglia(sZ3o), A/islhi-bush. 

b. Applied to Other species of Viscum and 
other genera of N.O. Loranthacex, 

American or False Mistletoe, Phoradendron {Viscimi) 
Jiavescens. West Indian Mistletoe, Lora}ith7is, Phoraden- 
drou, and Arceuthobium (I'reas. Bot.). 

1597 Gsrarde Herbal ill. xxxv. 1268, 2 Viscum Indicrtm 
Indian Misseltoe. 3 Visctnn Permiianum L'Obe' 
iij, Misseltoe of Peru. 1845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Lect, Bot. 
186 Viscum verticillatum (mistletoe). 2847-60 Darlington 
Amen IVeeds 4 PI. 287 Phoradendron,, .P, /avescens 
..Mistletoe. False Mbtletoe. i860 Gray Man. Bot. 383 
P, Jiavescens, . (American Mistletoe). 
t 2 . Basil ; = Missel 2. Obs. 
a 2400 Stockholm bled. AIS. 211 Mistilto, osinun. 

3. attrib. and tomb,, as mistletoe bary, bird^ 
limey bough, plant, seed, tree ; mistletoe thrush, 
the missel-thrush, Turdus viscivorus. 

2626 Bacon .Sy/z/<x § 556 It may be, that Bird feedeth upon 
the *MisseItoe-Berries and so is often found there. 2597 
Gerarde Herbal 111. xxxv, 1170 It can no where be read 
that Chamxleon niger doth beare *Misseltoe birdlime. 
<1 1839 T, H. Bayly (title 0/ poem). The *Mistletoe Bough. 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s.v., The branches of trees full 
of ' Jilisletoe plants. Ibid., The radicle of a *Misletoe ^eed. 
27x9 Sir J. Colsatch Diss. cone. Misiletoeq A Bird generally 
known by the Name of the •Mbletoe Thrush j whidi Name, 

1 .suppose, it derives from its feeding upon hlbletoe-Berries. 
1828 J. FLE.MING Hist. Brit. Anim. 64 Throstle Cock, Slirite, 
..Misselto I'bfush. 2562 Turner Herbain. 264!?, Of the 
IMissel or •ISlbsello tre. 

3VEi*st**li3Le, <i> and adv. [f. Mist sb^ + -like.] 
Like a mist. 

1592 Shaics. Rom. 4- ynl, iii. iii. 73 Vnlesse the breath of 
Hartbicke groanes Misi*Iske infold me from the search of 
eyes. 1813 T. Busby Lucretius I. m, 642 The Soul’s seeds. 
.. like spreading mbt, Mbt*]ike exude, and there no more 
exist, 2839 Lonof. Beleaguered Clip iv, The mist-like 
banners clasped the air. As clouds with clouds embrace. 
2847 Tennyson Princess vn. 334 Alt the past Melts mist-like 
into this bright hour. 2873 ‘ Susan Coolidce’ iV/tat Kaiy 
Did at Sch, ill 49 A tender mist-like colour* 

MistUog, obs. form ol Mizzling. 

Mistoinit, obs. Sc. form of Mistuned^/. a, 
Mistone (mistpu’ii). rare~\ rMiS-l4.J IJiscord, 
2813 Hoco Queen's IVake 250 The narp-strings jarred la 
wild mistone. 

1 3JIisto*ned, ///. a. Obs. [Mis-la.] Dis- 
cordant, out of tune. 

?<2 25oo in Grose, etc. Antiq. Rep. (1809) IV. 406 In the 
dyvers proporcionesof themystouydesownde, 2562 Wi.njet 
Cert. Traztates Wks. (S. T. S.) 1. 20 That ane mistonelt 
string confoundis all zour harmonle. 2570 Satir. Poems 
Re/orm. xvii. 66 i^listonit stringis. 

IHIistral (mi*stial, mistra*!). Also 7 mestrall, 
8-9 maestral, maestrale. [a. F. mistral, a. Pr. 
mistral L. magistrdl-is Magisteal. The literal 
meaning is ‘ master- wind * ; cf. Sp. maestral or 
vieuto maestro (.Minsheu).] A violent cold north- 
west wind experienced in the Mediterranean pro- 
vinces of France and neighbouring districts. 

1604 E. G[r»mstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies at, v. X34 
Southeast is by them called Xiroeque .. and his opposite, 
which is Norwest, Mestrall, 2766 Smollett Trav. France 
If Italy xii. The wind that blew, Is called Maestral, in the 
Provincial dialect, and indeed is the severest that ever 1 
felt. 2804 C. B. Brown Ir, Volneys View Soil U. S. 179 
The mistral of Provence. 28x3 J. Forsyth Rem. Excurs. 
Italy 29 The nights are damp, close, suffocating, when not 
ventilated by the maestrale. i^x A. Lang Angling Sketches 
176 He reached Alentone, and there the mistral ended him. 
t Mzstra'm, v. Sc. Obs, [Origin obscure.] 
trans. ? To derange, disorder. 

2606 BiRNiE Kirk'Buriall xviL (2833) E 3 b, By kirk- 
buriall kirk bounds are ^o mistrammed, and in many places 
either so eatten up with intaking lies . . that [etc.]. 2624 
Forbes Oii Revelacion xii. § 8. 103 [Satan] being.. shut out 
of God his house, he furiously mistrammeth his owne, 

3Sffistra2islai:e, v. [Mis-i i.J trans. To 
translate incorrectly. 

1532 More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 428/1 The toiher word, 
which he hath also mistranslated of like malice ecclena. 
1645 Gataker C?6</'j Eye on Israel 3 Which place., is., 
commonly mistranslated and mistaken by the most. 2728 
Waterij^nd Vind. Christ's Dii\ xxvit.^ (1720) 437 ^he 
learned Doctor by wrong Pointing and Mistranslating per- 
verts a Passage of Justin MarijT. 1822 Southey A 64Z.6//. 
HI. 333, 1 do not mistranslate beau ideal when I write of 
the fair ideal of a work of art. x8S5 Pusey Doctr. Read 
Presence 67 note E, ‘ Behold the blood of the covenant’, 
has been mistranslated, ‘Ubis blood is the covenant • 
Mistransla'tipn. [Mis-i 4.] Lrroneoos 
or incorrect translation. 

■ 1694 C Lesue Short Method w. Deists iiL § z IVks. 2721 
I. i^Iis-translaiions and errors either m Copy or in Press. 
2731 Act 4 Geo. II, c. 26 §2 That Mlstramlation, Variation 
in Form by reason of Translation, ilispclling or Mbtakc in 
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Clerkship.. shall beno Error. 18S4 Pusey JJ iiurV/sop 
The statement, that the Zend books contained the ^doctrine 
of the Resurrection, was first rested on mistranslation, 
jiistrau, -traw, vatiant forms of Mistrow. 
t Mistrea’d, 4^. Obs. [Mis-i 4.] A wrong 
step ; a faux pas. 

■ rsgy MinULEroN Wisd. Solomon xix. rr Eyes thought for 
to misleade, and were mislead ; Feete went to make mis- 
treads, and did mis-treade. 

t Mistrea'd, ». Obs. [Mts-i 1 .] 

4. trans. To tread (one’s shoes) awry. 

^1305 Sat. Monks Kildare In E,M. P. (1862) 154 Ofle 
misiredil> je 3ur schone, 3ur Tele be|> ful tendre. 

2. inlr. To make a faux pas. 

• 1597 [see Mistread sb.l, 

t Mistrea’dlng, nif. ri. Obs. [MisA 3 .]- a 
mis-step ; a misdeed. 

1596 SitAKS. I Hen. /K, ur. ii. ii For. .the Rod of heauen 
To punish Mistreadings. 1647 Hexham* Een MiS’terdcy 
..a Mistreading. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Quat. (iSog) 
I, 92 Their secret lapses and mistreadings. 
mistreat (mistrf't), v, [Mis-1 I.] traits. 
To treat badly or wrongly; to ill-treat. Also 
Mistrea’ted ppl. a.^ ill-treated ; Mis-trea*ting 
vbl. sb.y ill-treatment, abuse. 

l^S^RollsofParlt.V.2^ol2 To th’endaungeryng, trouble 
and mistretyng of all Ladies, c 1465 En^, Chron. (Camden 
1856) 22 That thay sliolde not mystrete the said Oweyne, 
lest he made the Wakhmen arise. 1496 Dives <5- Pauper 
(\V. de W.) viii. xiii. 330/2 Robberye is called al maner 
mystreatynge of an other mannes good ayenst his wyll. 
1799 SouTHEV Nondescripts iv, The Pi^y A poor, mistreated, 
democratic beast. 1862 Lyttoh Sir. Story I. xii. 77, 1 had 
seen many more patients die froni being mistreated for con- 
sumption than from consumption itself. x868 J. H. Nbwmah 
Verses Var. Occas. ir Where iron rule, stern precedent, 
Mistreat the graceful day. 1886 A. Weir HisL Bdsis Mod. 
Europe (i88g) 42 She. .ran counter to what Russians re- 
garded a.s their traditional, though long mistreated rt^ime. 

Mistreatment (mistrftment). [Mia-i 4 .] 
Bad treatment; ill-treatment. 

1716 B. Church ffist. Philip's IVar (1865) I. 140 The 
Government promising him satisfaction and redress for 
some mistreatment that he had met with, X828 Carlyle 
Misc, Ess.y Hcyne (1888) I. 59 Threats and mistreatment of 
all sorts. 18.. De Quincey Language 'NV' s. 1858 IX. 94 
Darkness gathers upon many a theme, sometimes from pre- 
vious mistieatment, xSgx Card, Mahnihg in Dublin Rev. 
July 161 A century of narrow and commercial mistreatment. 
Mistress (mi'stres), sb. Forms : 4 maiat-, 
mastiresse, 4-6 may 8 tre 3 (ae, 4-7 maistrea(se, 
maatres, 5 mastras, maiatresa, -trlcce, mayat-, 
maisterea, -erace, ludstresse, ^-7 maatress(e, 
mistresse, 5~S mistres, -is, 6 maateres, mais- 
ters, -triss, -teras, miaterz, maiatrice, -isse, 
mestres, jnaeatrias, mystres, 6-7 mistriss(e, 
(•7 mistersa), 7- mistress, [a. OF. maistresscy 
mod.F. mattresse (cf. It. macstressa and med.L. 
ipagisirissa)y f. maistrey matlre Master + •esse 
-ESS. For shortened and corrupted forms see Miss 
and Missis.] 

1. A woman who rules, or has control. 

1. A woman who employs others in her service ; 
a woman who has the care of or authority over 
servants or attendants. 

X426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr, 3786 For she that ys a mays- 
feresse Muste haue a seruant hyr to-beye, 1451 Poston 
Lett. I. 222, I send yow the cerdorari for my maklress© 
your modir. C1532 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Falsgr. *036 
My lady Mary of Englande, my lady and mastresse. 1533 
CovERDALE Ps. cxxii. 2‘As the eyes of a mayden [lokej 
vnlo the handes of hir mastresse. 1S9X Shaks. Two Gent, 
It. iv. 106 Too low a Mistres for so hij>h a seruant. c 16x4 
Sir W. Mure Dido * Hsneas iii. 391 Her Dams attending 
see their mistris fall On piercing sword. 17x5 Pope Iliad 
111. 526 The maids officious round their mistress wait. x866 
Reade G. Gaunt II, iv. 76 That sort of. .cold pity women 
are apt to show to women, and especially when one of them 
is ^llstress and the other is Servant. x866 W, Collins 
Arniailale II. 322 Whan the maid-servant had opened the 
door...* Is your mistress at home?’ he asked. * Yes, sir.' 
*9®3 J* M- Sloan Carlyle Country xxi. 192 Jane Welsh was 
among the be^t of mistresses to her servants. 

Proverbial phrases. XS73 Tusser Husb. (1878) X07 Such 
maisier such man, and such mistris such maid. x6ix Bible 
Isa. XXIV. 2. 1612 Peagiiam Gentl. Exerc. To Rdr., He 
should neuer leaue the Mistresse to court the maid, 
b. //•flwjr/’. and fig. 

*545 Ascham 'I oxoph. i. (Arb.144, ^ euer thought shooting 
shoulde be a wayier vpon lerning not a mastres ouer learn- 
ing. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, i. i. 53 The An .and Practique 
part of Life, Must-be the Mistresse to this Theorique. 
1658 Dryden Death Crounvell viii. Fortune, that easy mis- 
tress of the young, But to her ancient servants coy and hard. 
1846 P ref. Ess. in Charuock's IVks. p.^xii, Charnock’s imagi- 
nation was, .the handmaid not the mistress of his reason. 

2. The female head of a household or family, 
and, by. extension, of an establishment of any kind. 

7C1400 Rule St. (Prose) 10 Ilkain sal take discipline 
al ohir, als hir mastiresse ^03 scho ware. 1413 Pilgr, Solute 
(Caxton) IV, xxxviii. (1859) 64 She bare hyr seluen boldely, 
right as she were maystresse, and hadde alle the gouemc- 
ment of the kyng, and his houshold. 15x3 Bradshaw St. 
Werbnrge t. 2317 Of whiche sayd places [sc. monasteriesj 
she had the coucm.-iunce, As worthy maysires. x6ix Bible 
I Kings xvii. 17 The sonne of the woman, the mislres.se of 
the house, fell sicke, 1621 T. Jackson True Ev.v/g, T. iil 
225 The Mistris is a good Huswife, but of shresvkh condi- 
tion. X7XX Stehle Spcct. No. 202 r 12 That the Masters 
and Mktresses of such Houses live in continual Suspicion 
of their ingenuous and true Servants. 1773 Mrs. Chapo.se 


fuiprov. Mtnd(\Tj4i II*. 72 The mistress of a family must 
be ever watchful. 1814 Scott IVav. liii. The future mis- 
tress of my family, and the mother of my children. x86x 
Flor. Nightingale 24 The mistress of any build- 

ing, large or small, does not think it necessary to visit every 
bole and corner of it every day. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 
26 Enoch was host one day, Philip the next, While Annie 
still was mistress. 

b. kSV, and dial, (with Ihe) : The wife of a prin- 
cipal tenant, a minister, etc. (the application vary- 
ing in different localities). ' 

1683 Reg, Par. P'orres 10 Feb. (MS.), John the son of 
Thomas Urquhart of Burgorge and Flowrence Dunbar the 
Mistress [bomj. 1786 Boswell frnl. 6 Sept. notCy The 
tacksmen, or principal' tenants, are named by their farms, 
as Kingsburgn, Corrichatachin ; and their wives are calletl 
the mistress of Kingsburgh, the mistress of Corrichatachin. 
18x5 Scott Guy M. xxyi, Several of the neighbouring mis- 
tresses (a phrase of a'signihcation how different from what 
it bears in more fashionable life I) had assembled at Charlie.s- 
hope to wttne.ss'the event of this memorable evening. 1822 
Galt Steam-Boat xiL 296 Although^ Mr Keckle had^ been 
buried but the week before, the mistress, as a' minister’s 
wives of the right gospel and evangelical kind should be, 
was in a wholesome state of composuy. 

+ 3. A woman who has charge of - a child or 
young person ; a governess. Ohs. 

<7x320 Sir Tristr, 102 To hir maistresse sche gan say pat 
hye was boun to go To |>e kni^t per he laj’, e 1386 C^iiaucer 
Doctor's T. 106 This mayde, .. So kepte hir-self, hir neded 
no maistresse. <7x386 — Sqrls T. 369^ Thise olde wommen 
that been gladly wyse, A& is hir maistresse, ..seyde, *ma- 
dame' (etc.J. , <7x400 Ywaine «5* Gaiu.gfi Sho was al hir 
maystres, Her keper, and hir cownsayler. 

4. A woman who has the power to control or 
dispose of something, f To be mistress ; to have 
the upper hand. Now rare. 

<•1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 380 Oure Ladi .. is 
special maktiresse to distroie pcs herelikes. X577 F. de 
L'isle's Legendarie ICiij, The Cardinal knevv that so long 
as the Queene mother was Mistresse, the accomptes should 
neuer be taken. <1x586 SinNEV Artaiiia ill. (1590) 254 
While you say I am mistresse of your life, 1 am not mis. 
tresse of mine owne. 1592 Q. Eliz. in Archceologia XIX. 
It That any lewd, .subject of myne, should make his Sove- 
raen be supposed of less gouvemement than mistres of her 
word. ^ X687 A. I-AJVELL tr. Tl^ienot's Trav, I. Ixx. iii 'I he 
World Is turned topsie-turvie in this Island ; for the Women 
are the rilistresses there. 1746 Hervey Medit. (x8xB) 251 
The little creature.. shewed herself mistress of every grace 
which constitutes or embellishes harmony. X794 Mrs.Rao- 
CLiFFE Myst. Udolpho xxxlx, You are your own mistress. 
X807 Crabbe Par. Reg. ii. 31 And now at sixty, that pert 
dame to see, Of all thy savings mistress, and of thee, 
b. train/, of things more or less personified. 
c 1430^ Lydg. Min. Poen/s (Percy Soc.) 60 Entendement 
double is a maystresse, Triew people to sette at dislaunce. 
1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 185 This pride is lady 
and maistres Ouer womahktnde. X587 Golding DeMornay 
(2592) preC 4 Christ wrought by a powre, that is mistresse 
of Nature, 1603 Montaignew. xi, I know bis reason 

..so absolute 'mistress over him, that she can never give 
him away in any vicious desire. 2614 Jackson Creed in. 239 
An infallible authorxtie which may sk as Judge and mis- 
tresse of all conirouersies of faith. lyxx-ia Atterburv 
(1734) II. viL 2^ The Mind of J^Ian is .. so little Mistress 
of strict Attention, so unable to fix itself steddily even on 
God, 1727 Arbuthnot CoinSy etc. 243 What a miserable 
Spectacle was this for a Nation that had been Mistress at 
Sea so long? 1742 Young Nt. TIu vin. 533 Pleasure’s the 
mistress of ethereal pow’rs. 1785 Cowper Task iv, 703 Ere 
yet her ear was mistress of their powers. 1842 Tennyson 
Gardener's Dan. 57 Such a lord is Love, And Beauty such 
a mistress of the world. 1884 Sat. Rev. 7 June 731/1 Eng- 
land is still mktress of the situotion on the Nile. 

1 5 . The female governor of a territory, state, or 
people. Obs. 

c 1366 Chaucer A. B. C. 109 From his ancille he made pe 
maistresse Of heuene&eerhc, 1598 Sylvester Dit Bartas 
11. ii. a. 673 That prudent Pallas, Albion's Misteris, That 
Great Eliza. 1686 Wallhr Poems 244 Ages to come. .Will 
think you Mistri-ss of the Indies were. 1785 Cowper I'ask 
V. 129 Imperial mistress of the fur-clad Russ ! 

b, Said of a country or slate, etc. that has 
supremacy or suzerainty over others. 

(Ancient Rome is freq. called the * mistress of the world ’.) 
*375 Barbour Bruce i. 5^0 Arthur .. Maid Bretane 
maistres & lady Offi twelf kinrykis that he wan. 2456 
Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 21 The kirk of Rome suTd 
becallitladyand inaislressofallcrlstynkirkis. 2570-4 Lam- 
Peramb. Kent (2826) 17 The Westsaxon kingdome, 
which in the ende became ladie and maistres of ail the rest 
of the kingdomes. 1622 B. Jonson Catiline i. i. Chorus, 
Rome now is mistre.es of the whole World, sea and land, to 
either pole. .*785 Cowper Task iv. 169 A Roman meal, 
Such as the mistress of the world once found Delicious. 
183s Thirlwall Greece I. 435 Eretria..was mistre.ss of 
several islands. 1859 Jephson Brittany xvi. 255 England, 
mistress of Normandy and .^njou. 2^3. Earl Dunmore 
Pamirs II. 3x5 Russia, being then determined to make 
herself mistress of Central Asia, 
tc. The chief, the first. Obs. 

X49X Caxton Vilas Pair. (W, de W, 2495) i. xxxvi. 32 b/2. 
The fayr venue of charytec, whyche is the maystre.««e*of 
all venues. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VJIly 111. i. 152 The Lilly 
That once was Mistris of the Field. 

t6. A woman, a goddess, or something per- 
sonified as a woman (e.g. a virtue, a passion), 
having dominion over a person of regarded as a 
protecting or guiding inHuence. Obs. 

^ *3^. Chaucer Bk. Duchesse 707 For that lyme yowthe 
my maistresse Gouemed me in yaeSnesse. <7x375 Sc. Leg. 
.v<w«/x xviii. [Egipeiane) 745 Sa }»at hu mjTi mastres be, & 
kdar in wa of sawete. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 353^ For 
Nature is under the Mone Alaistreb-se of every lives kinde, 
CZ420 Lydg; Asse$nbly of Gods 243 Wyllyeagre thatPhebe 


your mastresse May haue the guydyng of your varyauace* 
2470-85 Malory Arth. x. Ixxi. 538 Wcl 1 wote thatloueb 
a grete mayslre.sse. 1594 T. B. Z<i Primaud. Fr. Acad. u. 

61 'X'hey..do as if they meant to despite God and Nature, 

whome they will not'followe as mistresse. x&5 Sinics 
Lear n. 1. 42 Mumbling of wicked charme.s, coniuring the 
Moone To stand auspicious Mistris. 2633 Milton Anadu 
36 The great Mistres of yon princely shnne. 1677 Ymss. 
TON Eng. Improv. 6 To beat the Dutch with fi^luing,so ^ 

to force them from their beloved Iklistriss and delight, ^which 
is Trade and Riches thereby), 
t7. A woman,, or something personified as a 
woman, regarded as the authoress, creatress, or 
patroness of an art, religion,'a state of life, etc. 

a x^oo-50 .ri<Vjra/x</tfr453oMinerua wasamalsiresofmany 
kingis werkis. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xiii. 46 Juno, the 
goddesseofwedlocke whicheis lady mastresse, and wardeync, 
of the connexes or bondes aminicule.s. a 2500-20 Dunrir 
Poems Ixxxvii. 13 Dochtir to Pa!Ia.s,., Mastres of nurturand 
of nobilnes. 2577 Nobthbrooke Dicing 11843) 59 Idlenesse 
(sayeth Chrysostome) is the mystres and beginning of all 
vice and wickednesse. 1604 E. G[rimstone 1 ITAceddx 
Hist. Indies iii. iii. 127 Vntill that Experience (the mistris 
of these secrets) had taught them, 1708 AIrs. Centlivre 
Busy Body i. i, Want, the mistress of invention, 
tb, .=i Pathoness I. Obs. 

[2460: see Mistress-siiip 2.] 2710 Swift yrnl. to Stella 
10 Sept., I.. saw my mistress, Ophy Butler's wife, who is 
grown a little charmless. Ibid, i Oct., To desire him to 
engage Lady Hyde as my mistress to engage Lord Hjde In 
favour, of Mr. Pratt. 

8 . A female possessor or owner. Chiefly to U 
mistress ofi to be possessed of; to have in her 
possession or at her disposal; also, to be per- 
fectly acquainted with (a subject). ? Obs. (Cf. 4 .) 

*55* T. Wilson Logike Ep. A iij, I haue first laboured lo 
bring so noble a maistresse both of reason and judgement 
acquainted with so noble a countrey. z6oa Shaks. ri. Y.L. 
1. ii. 4, 1 show more mirth then 1 am mistresse of. 2603 
Flokio Montaigne i. xl, [The soule] who Ls the only and 
soveraigne mistris of our condition. 1665 Boyle Occas. 
Rejl. v”. ix. (1848) 329 The Collection is .. such, as if 
the Mistress of it were less handsome than she is, rnlght 
give her os well Cause to be jealous of these fine things. 
1703 Rowe Fair Penit. ii. 1, If 1 was ever Mistress of such 
Happiness. 1756 Washington Lett, Writ. 188^ 1. 256 You 
may expect.. that, without a considerable reinforcement, 
Frederick county will not be mistress of fifteen families. 
2766 Gentl, Mag. Dec.-jS; A strong bodied mare, mUirea 
of x6 stone. 1782 Cowper Parrot iv. 13 * Sweet Poll I* his 
doling mistress cries, xSn Miss Austen Sense ff Sens, xl, 
^linor, not hearing much of what was said and more an.x>ous 
to be alone than to be mistress of the subject. 

9. A woman who has mastered any art, craft, or 
branch of study. 

.2484 Caxton Fables of Auian v. (1889) 221, 1 am a mays- 
tresse in medecyn. 253^ Coverdale Neth. iii. 4 The fayre 
and beutifull harlot : which isa mastresse ofwychcrafL *59^ 
Spenser F. Q, i. vii. i Great maistresse of her art was that 
false Dame. x6xx Shaks. IVlnt, T. iv. iv, 593, 1 cannot say 
'tis pitty She lacks Instructions, for she seemes a Mistresse 
To most that teach. 27x2 Addison Sped. No. 9.2 5> J 

would advise all jj;oung Wives to make themselvesMistresses 
of Wingate’s Aritlimetick. 2718 Rowk ir. Lucan vi. 9** 
Hail ! mighty Mbiress of Hsmonian arts.^ 1802 Anna 
Seward Lett. (i8ix) YI- 48 Who is such a mistress, where 
I am so shallow a studfent. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. 1. 184 
The Sybil of the Row.. Mistress of worthless arts. ^ [i883 
Bryce Amer.Coinmw. vi.cii. IIL 44s Degree titles.., 
Mistress of Polite Literature, Mistress of Music.] 

10 . A woman who has command over a mans 
heart; a woman who is loved and courted by a 
man; a sweetheart, lady-love. (Now avoided in 
ordinary use exc. in unequivocal contexts.) 

2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xviii. (Percy Soc.) 83 You are 
my lady, you are niy masteres, Whome I shall serve wUh 
all my gentylnes. 2591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. iv. 182, 1 
giue thee this For thy sweet Mistris sake, because thou 
lou’st her. X647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 20 How GalKant 
..a thing it would be forliis Highness. .to fetch home his 
Mistres. 2697 Dryden Virg, Past. 111.103 To the dear 
Mistress of my Love-sick Mind, Her Swain a pretty Present 
has design’d. ^1750 Johnson Rambler No. 28 p 3 How few 
faults a man, in the first raptures of love, can discover m 
the person or conduct of his mistress. 1822 Lamb Eluiy 
Ser. I. Modern Gallantiyy It was during their short court- 
ship,-, that he had been one day treating his mistress with 

a profusion of civil speeches, 18^ [see hlisAPPRECiATios'l* 
1^1 Hardy Tess xxxiii, A last jaunt in her company while 
they were yet mere lover and mistress, 
b. Applied to animals. 

2692 R. L’Estrance Fables cxxiii, The Other Cock bad 
a Good Riddance of his Rival.. and had All bis Mistiesses 
to Himself again, xnzo Gay Rur. Sbarts^ 8a The dewlap d 
bull. . His well-arm’ri front against his rival aims, And by 
the dint of war his mistress claims. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII* 
477/1 In France they allow twenty mistresses to each cock. 

11 . A woman who illicitly occupies the place of 


)ci, iScylUIoq-l Called 


wife. 

^ 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas i. viii. (1494) ci, iww, -- 
in my cuntre a fals traIloaresse.,Of nevve defamed anu 
namyd a maistresse. i6ox R. Johnson Kingd. ^ Commu'. 
(1603) 320 Every man hath his Mbtres.se with instruments 
of musicke, and such like pleasures [etc.], a 1631 Donsc 
Serm. Ixiv. 642 Those women, whom the Kings were to 
take for their Wives, and not for Mistresses, (which is but 
a later name for Concubines), 1694 Ess-Vin Diary 22 Apr., 
The quarrel arose from his mking away his owne sister 
from lodging in a house where tins Laws hjw a mistress. 
2737 Pope & Gav IVhat passed in London Swift s Wks. 1752 
VI. 271 They look to Wife their several kept Mistresses. 
x8xo Byron Mazeppa iv, But soon his wrath being o’er, be 
took Another mistress, or new book. 2859 Macaulay Bicg., 
Pitt (i860) 193 His Proiest.-int mistresses gave Ies.s sc.Tudal 
than hi.s Popish wife. 1865 Trollope Belton Est. xviii. 21a 
For three years 1 was a man’s mistress, and not hb wife. 
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II, 12, A female teacher, instructress ; now only, 
one who is engaged in a school, or one who teaches 
some special sufcyect, as music, drawing, etc. Cf, 
3 , and Master sb. 2 . 

c 1374 Chaucer Contpl. Mars 33 She hath take him in 
£ubieccioun, And as a mnistresse taught him bis lessoun. 
c 1374 — Troylus ii. 98 ‘ Is it of love ? O, som good ye me 
lere 1 * ‘ Uncle', quod she, ‘ your roajstxes>e is not here I ' 
*534 ho. Berners Gold, Bk. M. Aurcl. (1546) F v, He 
prouyded women and maystresses for to teache theim, 2W3 
J. Heath Flagellum (ed. 2) 4 From this A. B. C.' Discipline 
and the Slighted Governance of a Mistris, his Father 
removed him to the Tuition of Dr, Beard. 1697 in Col, Rec, 
Pennsylv. 1. 532 Such and so many masters, ushers,' mls- 
trisses. a 1745 Pope Mem, P, P. Swift’s ^yks. 1751 V. 229 
Even when I was at School, my Mistress did ever extol me 
above the rest of the Youth. 2826 Mrs. Dons 
wife's Alan. 88 The Masters and Mistresses of Boarding 
Schools. Alod. She is a mistress at the High School. 

III, Used as a title or ‘prefix. 

13. Used vocatively as a term of respect or 
politeness; = Madasi, Ma’am. Obs. exc. a7rh, 

<rx430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 269 ‘ Maistres he seid, ‘god 
you spede !' "I Poston Lett. II. 313 And yeknoNV welle, 
maistras, belter ys afrende unknow then knowen. 15x3 
Bradshaw St, \verburge i. 133 Blessed vyrgyn Werburge 
my holy patronesse, Helpe me to endyte I praye the, swele 
maystresse. xS34 More Com/, agst. Trib. n. Wks. 2170/2 
Forsoth maisters quod he, youre husband loueth well to 
talke. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 847 Studies ray Ladie ? 
Mistresse, looke on me. 1667 Milton P.L. ix. 532 Wonder 
not, sovran Mistress, if perhaps Thou canst, who art sole 
Wonder, much less arm Thy |ooks..with disdain. 2824 
Hogg Cot/. Sinner ‘ Pray, mistress, what is your name? ’ 

* My name is Arabella Calvert said the other : ‘ Miss, 
mistress, or widow, as you chuse, for I have been all the 
three 2903 R. Garnett WilL Shaks. 76 Mistress, if pardon 
for thy spouse entreating, Thine errand know for vam. 

+ ' 6 . In angry use (cf. Mis 3 sbi^ 4 b'. Obs. 

1^3 M. R, Lahee Acquitted though Guilty vi, [Father 
to daughter] But let me tell thee one thing, mistress : if ever 
I catch thee wi’ him I'll mischieve th* pair on yo*. 

14. As a title of courtesy. Prefixed, a. to the 
surname (in early use also to the Christian name) 
of a married woman. Now abbreviated Mus. 
(q.v.), formerly M‘*, Mis, M^‘*, Now dial. 

2472 Poston Lett.lll. i3 If it come to Mestresse Elysabeth 
Hyggens, at the Blak Swan. IbtH.^ Mestresse Elysabeth 
hathe a son, and was delyveryd within ii. dayes afftr 
Seynt Bertelmew. 2532 Latimer Serm. (1584) 288 Hee 
styred vp mistris Pilate, which tooke a nap in the morning 
(etc.]. 1563-83^ Foxe / 1 . 4 M. II. 2073/2 One maistresse Anne 
Lacie wtdowe m Notingnamsbiere. 2628 Obituary R. Smith 
(Camden Soc.) 4 M‘* Lucas, wife to Anthony Lucas, .died, 
a 2632 Donne Lett, to Persons Hon, (1651) 73, I hear from 
England of many censures of my book, of M'“ Drury. 1632 
T. Powell Tom 0/ All Trades 141 To abate the fury of 
Mistrisse Overcoimt mine hostesse. 1782 Cowper Cilfin 65 
Now Mistress Gilpin icareful soul !) Had two stone bottles 
found. 2823 Hood Addr. to Mrs, Fry xiir, I like your 
chocolate, good Mistress Fry l 2872 Schelg de Verb 
Auurlcattisms $07 Mistress is In the South very frequently 
yet’ heard pronounced fully, without the usual contraction 
tnto ‘ Mis.sess 

b. to the Christian name or surname of an un- 
married woman or girl ; » Miss sb.^ Obs. or diaf 
? 2462 Pasfon Lett. II. 78 To my right worchepfull 
Maslres Fasten, c 2535 Eliz. Shelley in Miss Wood Lett. 
Roy. 4* lllustr. Laities (1846) II. 213 Your letter, ..by the 
which I do perceive your pleasure i.s to know how mistress 
Bridget your daughter doth. 2398 Shaks. Merry IV. i, i, 
197 O heauen ! this is Mistresse Anne Page. 1707 Steele 
Corr.j Dear Mistress Scurlock. 27x0 Swift yrnl, to Stella 
23 Nov., So, here b mistress Stella again with her two eggs, 
S:c. 28x8 Todd, s. v. MisSf Mistress was then the style of 
grown up unmarried ladies, though the mother was living ; 
and, for a considerable part ofiheliSlhl century, maintained 
its ground against the infantine term of miss. 

TO. to a title, as mistress mayoress. Obs, 

2542 Cal. Aitc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 1. 4ioSuch obprobrious 
words as one Walter Coke shold haw spokyn by Slaisteras 
Mayras, 

d. transf. and jocular. 

2577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 862/2 Some profit the 
husbandmen in some partsofihe realmegot by the moouing 
of this matter, where inclosures were alreadic laid open, 
yer mistresse monic could preiient them. 2392 Shaks. Rom. 

jul. 111. V. 152 (Qo. 2), Mistresse minion you? Tbanke 
me no thanking^, nor proud me no prouds. 2596 — Tam. 
Shr.'^, ii. 42, IjMbtris Bride, hath that awakened you? 26x0 
— Temp. IV. i. 235 Mistrb line, is not thb my lerkin? 

15. In the title of certain Court offices. (Cf. 
Master sb. III.) Mistress of the Rohes : in the 
English Royal Household, a lady of high rank, 
charged with the care of the Queen’s wardrobe, 
f Great mistress : used to represent the title of the 
lady entrusted with the government of the house- 
hold of a foreign princess. 

2710 J. CHA.AfBnRLAYNE St. Gt. Brit. S42 Mistress of the 
Robes, Sarah Dutchess of Marlborough. 1768 Hist. Fur. 
in Ann. Reg. 116 The great duchess [of Tuscany], attended 
by her great mistress, and the ladies of honour. 2905 
Whitaker's A Im. 85 Household of H. M. Queen Alexandra. 
Mistress of the Robes, The Duchess of Buccleuch. 

IV. Technical senses. 

16. In the game of Bowls, the jack ; — Master 
sb,'^ 9 . Often 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia m. xiv. (1590) 303 Zelmane (vsing 
her own bias to bowle neer the mistresse of her owne 
ihoughtes). 1598 Florio, Lecco, is properly the maister or 
mistres at bowels or quoits. 2600 iVeakest goeth to the 
G 3, Though I come late, I hope to lie as neare the 
Mbtiesse as any of ye all. 2606 Sh.^ks, Tr. Cr, iii. ii. 52 


So, so, rub on, and kbse the mistresse; 2630 [see Jack 18}. 
2680 CoTTOK CompL Ccunester iii. 36 The World .. where 
most are . . wrong byassed, and some few justJe in to the 
iMistress, Fortune ! 

1 17 . Hot, ■= Plumule i. Obs. 

a 272a Lisle Husb. (1752) 282 The little mistress or plume 
(from whence the flower arises). 

18. A lantern used in coal-mines. 

1852 Coaldrade Terms, Horihumb, Durh. 

36 Mistress, an oblong box, wanting the front side, 
carried upright ; the use of which is to carry a lighted 
candle In a current of air. x86o Eng. 4- For. Alin, Gloss. 
(Newcastle Terms). 

"V. 19. attrih, and Comb.^ as mistress-market y 
-sei'ver*, mistress-like adv. ; 'i*mistres3-bowl 
sense 16 (cf. master bowl). 

2398 Florio, the *mistresbowIeto caste at. 1634 

Whitlock Zootomia 486 Let who will commend their *Wi.s« 
tresse-like*chosen Arts. 280a Mrs. Guthrie To7ir kWIu. 252, 

I am sure that a ’mistress-market must be a curious subject 
to the polished nations of Europe. 2609 Dekker Gull's 
Horn-bk. iii. 16 But [be] thou a Reneller and a *Mislrb- 
seruer all the yeare. 

b. quasi-t 7 f^V = ‘Chief*,* leading*: with fem. 
personification, or (formerly) with a sb. grammatic- 
ally fem. in L. or Kr. (Cf. Master sb.^ 24 a.) 

1582 Sidney Apol. (Arb.) 30 So yet are they all directed to 
the highest end of the mistres Knowledge. .Wrc4//rc/(7n;X’r. 
1599 Shaks, Hetu V, 11. iv. 133 Hee’le make your Paris 
Louer shake for it. Were it the Mistresse Court of mightie 
Europe, x6oi Holland Pliny xvt..xlm. I. 493 loyners doe 
chuse the mistresse threadie grame (Fr. transl. maistresse 
»«/;<■] that is most streight. 1603 Florio Montaigne i. xxvii, 
After this general communitie, the mistris and worthiest part 
of it [etc]. 1612 CoTCR. S.V. Maistresse, La maistresse 
Eglise, a Cathedral! Church, the mistresse Church, or chiefe 
Church in a T owne. 2613 Jackson Creedi, 110 Rome. .the 
Mistresse-citie of the world. 1642 AIilton Prel. Episc. Wks. 
1738 1.30 Being born free, and in the Mistress Island of all 
the British. 1642 W. Stokes Vaulting Alaster D, The 
ninth Passe, called The Mistresse Command. 1667 Bovle 
Orig. A'ormes ^ Qual. (ed. 2) 291 Subjected to the predomi- 
nant Mistresse ^Forme. x8^ Mackail /K Morris 11. 198 
Through the mistress-art to all the other subordinate arts. 

mistress (mi*stres), v, [f. prec.] a. irans. 
To provide with a mistress, f b. To make a mis- 
tress or paramour of. c. To call or address as * mis- 
tress*. d« To mistress iti to play the mistress, 
to have the upper hand. e. To become mistress of 
(an art), f. To dominate as a mistress. 

*579 J* Stubbes Gaping Gul/ D 3 b, Both she and we 
poore soules, are to be mastered, and, which is worse, 
mistrised to. 2603 Sir C. Hbydon ^ud. Astro!, xli. 328 
Neither could Venus in coniunction with Mars cause any to 
mistresse another mans wife. 180a H. Martin Helen 0/ 
Glenross 111. 74 Not but 1 am surprised too to be ‘mis- 
tressed’, and to hear them talking of my child. 2819 
‘Robert Rabelais' Abeillard 4* Heloisa ix Care not a 
farthing, but resolv’d To mistress it with men they lov’d. 2856 
Readb Never too LaieXl. xxii. 218 This one is a first-rate 
gilder, she mtstressed it entirely in three days. 2904 M. 
Hewlett Queen'sQuain, viii. 217 You are too masterful, my 
girl. . . 1 do not choose to be mistressed by a maid of honour. 
Ilili*stressdom. rare^^, [See -dom,] Female 
despotism. 

2844 XXX. 449/2 We oyect,.to the sole 
sw.iy and mislressdom of the one histrionic queen. 

Idrstressliood. [See -hood.] The con- 
dition or status of a mistress (of a household). 

2879 Geitll. Mag. Jan. 3 Her first act of mistressbood was 
to give her husband a power of attorney to deal with all as 
he would. 1883 Mrs. Lynn Linton lone III. xxx. 137 The 
house was a standing disgrace to her mistressbood. 

IKCistressiiig (mrslresii)),z^^/. sb. [f. Mistress 
sb. + -ING i.J Paying court to, or dallying with, a 
mistress. 

(22632 Donne To Air. 7V/w(2« Poems (1654) 350 As if their 
day were onely to be spent In dressing, Mistressing, and 
complement. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Ch. Porch xiv, FJje 
idlenesse, which yet thou canst not file By dressing, mis- 
tressing, and complement. 2683 Tbyon Way to Health 462 | 
No Mistrissing, nor Revelling. 2783 Wesley IFAr. (1872) ' 
XI.' 525 Drinking, and dressing, and mistressing. | 

iilistressl€SS(mi’Stresles),a. [-LESS.] Having : 
no mistress or female head. 

2873 Miss Broughton Nancy III. viii. 126, 1 have again 
taken advantage of the mistressless condition of the establish- 
ment. z886 Mrs. Moberly ^(Zc/y Valeria II. iv. 92 Altcar 
Court lost much of its forlorn mistressless air. 

lilistressly (mi*stresli), a. [-LT L] 

1 . Belonging to the mistress of a household, rare. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) I. 298 Will he take from 

me the mistiessly management, which I had not faultily 
discharged? 

2 . [after Masterly 2,] Like one who is a * mis- 
tress * in her art. 

2786 Mackenzie Lounger Na 76 p 9, 1 have seen some of 
them go through their evolutions in a very masterly and 
mistrcssly manner. 2794 Walpole Lei. to the Mhs Berrys 

37 Sept., 1 did see the new bust of Mrs. Slddons, and 
a very mistressly performance it is indeed. 2804 Southey 
Sel. Lett. (1856) I. 272 You who manage a pencil in so 
masterly, or misiressly a way. 1898 C. G. Robertson Voces 
Academicse 253, I thought Gerty would have burst out 
crying, but she controlled herself in a misiressly way. 

II£i‘StresS-piece. Now rare, [f. Mistress 
after masterpiece. Cf. F. mattresse piece the prin- 
cipal piece of a work.] A feminine masterpiece. 

(2 2648 Ld. Herbert Hen. VIII (1649) 175 Mistresse 
Elizabeth Blunt .. was thought, for her rare Ornaments of 
nature, and education, to be the beauty and MLstresse.peece 
of her time, a i66x Fuller Worthies, Herefordshire (1662) 


ii. 42 Rosamund.. being the Mistress-piece of beauty in 
that Age.' ^ 1903 Daily Chron. 24 Mar. 5/1 Those who 
hold his [Sir Walter Besanc'sj ‘Dorothy Forster’ to be his 
mistressprece. 

Mi‘stress-sliip, '[f. Mistress ^< 5 . + -ship.] 
L The condition or status of mistress or head of 
a household, etc. ; authority of one in the position 
of a mistress. 

2581 Mulcaster Positions xxxviii. (1887) 176 From the 
lowest in menaltie, to the highe.-.t in mistriship. a 2636 
Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 407 If any of them still usurpe 
a Mistress-ship over them. 1705 Bp. Bull Compt. Ch. 
Rojne Wks. 1827 II. 290 They never acknowledged her 
mistresship over them. 2858 Miss Mulock WomaiPs Th. 
about IVomen ss Having all the cares, and only half the 
joys of maternity or mistress-ship. 2892 Catholic News 23 
July, There is some talk of her Majesty putting the Mis- 
! tress-ship ofthe robes into commission. 28^ Fitchett/^i^/i/t 
for the Flag 3 The struggle between the two maritime re- 
publics for the mistress-ship of the seas. 

+ 2. The status of a woman to whom the title of 
mistresswasused : aXwaysinyourmislress-ship. Obs, 
2460 Poston Lett, I. 533 Beseching yow of your good 
maisteresship to be myn good maisteres to help wit your 
gracious woord.' Ibid. III. 253 Plesith it your mastresship 
to wilte, a 1533 Udall Royster D. ii. iv. (Arb.) 38 By your 
mistreshyps licence. 2612 Middleton & Dekker Roaring 
Girl ji, i, 1 humbly thank your good mistresship. 2632 
Massinger City Madam iv. iv, He made a knight, And 
your sweet mistress-ship ladyfied. 

3. The post of mistress in a school. 

2891 Brit, 4* For. School Soc. Rep. 27 There has been a 
change of teachers, Miss Brown having resigned the mis- 
tress-ship on her marriage, 1900 Standard 27 Oct., Girls’ 
School. — Head Mistress-sbip. 

4. Pre-eminent skill in an art, etc. ? Obs, 

18x9 Blacliw. Alag. V. 125 His wife has a complete 
mistress-ship in the art, 2837 Tart's A/ag. IV. 589 She,. 
Imparls to her. .sketches a certain style and mistress-ship 
which no traveller of the other sex.. could have attained. 
Mistrest, variant of Mistbist. 

Mistrial (mistraial). [Mis-1 4 .] A trial 
vitiated by some error (e. g. a disqualification in 
a judge or juror). Also, U.S., an inconclusive 
trial, as where the jury cannot agree. 

^ 1628 Coke Oti Litt. 225 If there be a mistryall, (that is) 
if the Jury commeth out of a wrong place, op returned by 
a wrong Officer and giue a verdict. X65X Brownlow 
7 The words were spoken at C. in the County aforesaid •• 
and so a Mistryall. 28x0 East K, B. Rep. XII. 229 Little- 
dale., moved to., have a new trial on the ground of a 
mistrial. 2884 Law Rep. 9 Prob, Div, 285 They insisted 
that there had been a mistrial on the ground of improper 
rejection of evidence. 1889 Boston (Mass.) frnl. 3 May 
1/5 Another Mistrial. A Seven Days’ Trial of a Case 
Results in a Disagreement of the Jury. 

tMistri’St, sb. Obs. Also 5 mystrest. 
[Mis- 4.] = Mistrust sb. 

2382 VlycLir Prol, BibleWl. 4 God,.punisshide hem. .for 
grucchyng and mystriste to Goddis word, c 2440 Cenerydes 
1673 In hym be hadde no maner of mystrest. 2483 Cath, 
Angt. 241/2 A Mislriste, desperado, diffidencia. 23.. 
Guistard ^ Sismond 11, (1597) C 3 b, And when they wer in 
comin, they put no mistrlst. 

1 3 BIIistri’St, w. Obs. ox dial. Also 4-5 -triste, 
4-6 -traist, 5 mystrast, 5-6 -treat, 9 -thriat. 
[Mis -1 7.] = Mistrusts'. 

a. irons. CX386 Chaucer 41 And never shal 
he more his wyf mistriste. 0x440 Gencrydes 2399 It gievith 
me full score, That ye shuld me mystrest by eny waye. 
CX460 Sir R. KosLa Belle Dante 7^6 Sum man say how he 
mystristed is on sum partj'se. 2332 Abp. Hamilton Catech. 
(2884) 41 And quby suld we nocht put all our traist.. in the 
mercy of God?..Suerly we suld nocht mistrest him. 

b. intr. 2390 Goweu Conf. 1.^24^ Sche wissbelb forto ben 
Unbore, Er that hire fader so mistriste To tellen hire of that 
be wiste. C1400 Song Roland 186 ‘Sistir son’, said the 
king, * sore I mystrist . c 1470 Henry Wallace ix. 1623 Ner 
the castell he drew thalm prewaly In till a schaw ; Sotheroun 
mystrajstyt nocht. 2567 Cude y GodlU B. 260 At thy deith 
thow did mistraist, And sa fell in dtspair. 2596 Dalrymple 
tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. II. 356 Quhom the deith of hlakin- 
losche causet gretlle to defects, . . mistraisting of his aclioune, 
2877 Hotdemess Gloss., Afist/irisi, to mistrust Or doubt. 

Mistrouth(e: see Mistbuth. 

+ MistrOW, sb. Obs. Also 4 -tru(n, -trou(n, 
-trou 5 . [f, next. For the form mistnm cf. the 
verb.] Mistrust, suspicion. 

ax^ooCursor AI.Z^^Z And hat hou be noght in mistru, 
par-til mak 1 he here a wou. Ibid, 9261 He sal find, wilh- 
vlen niistruns, Sexti bale generacions. Ibid. 25354 Ilkan Of 
©her had mistrun [rrwtf resun]. CX3S0 Will. Paleme ^314 
Swiche mlslrowe had meliors for hei so moche him prcised. 
CZ400 Rule St. Bcnet (Prose) 19 Yef it sua bi-ilde, h^t uny 
falle in mis-trouj ; h^u sal scho pray gerne to god. 

t Mistrow', V. north. Obs. Also 4 -tru(n, 
-tro(u)n, -trou(e, -trau, -traw(d, -treu. [ad. 
ON. mislrua, f. mis- Mis-i + trtta (see Trow vi). 

The form mistrun in Cursor Alundi was app. orig. used 
for the purposes of rime (perhaps under the influence of 
ON. w/x/p7/«aJr disbelief), but the n seems to have been 
afterwards taken as part of the stem ; cf. prec. sb.] 

1. irans. To disbelieve (a person); to have no 
faith or confidence in. 

ax22S After. R. 68 For hi h« treowe is misleued {AfS, T, 
mistrowet], & h® sakelease ofte bilowcn, uo_r wone of wit- 
nesse. a 1300 Cursor At. 3651 pat he h® mat he less mistru 
[GOtt. mistrau, Fairf. mistraw] hou sal sai hou ert esau. 

13,. Ibid. 17958 (GoiL) His auen sun sal he send dune 
In erde, \>at mani sal mistron. C2450 Merlin 21 *Yef 
this be so', quod the luge, ‘neuer shall I mystrowc the’, 
1480 Caxton Ovid's Mel. xv. vi, The fader. .bcllvcd the 
lesyng, which was full of iniquyte, & mistrowed hj-s son. 



MISTETTM. 

2. To suspect (a person) ^(a misdeed). 

1375 Bakbour Bruce x. 327 Thai mystrowit hym of 
traiory, , . v 

3. To disbelieve (a thing). Also with clause. 

<11300 Cursor ^T.22^^S Bot mistrou \Edinb. mistrun) hat, 

es na node, c 137S Be. Le^. Saints xl. {Niuian) 1303 Jlys- 
irowand hat I mocht helpe he ochu 

4. inir. 'Fo be unbelieving, not to believe (Jii ) ; 
to be doubtful {of). 

<11300 Cursor RT. 13595 pe maisters luus pan bigan To 
mistru o his sinful seii man [Fair/, mistrowne queher his 
sely man, queher be fore blinde had he bene]. Ibid. 17402 
Yee ar he fnlk hat ai mistruus. Ibid, 22868 Vte of all skil it 
es,..For to mistru in godds might.^ cx38a Wyclif .SV r;;/. 
Sel. Wks. I. 368 pe vigile of Baptist telHh how Gabriel 
bihijte him, and his storie telHh how Zacarie mistrowide. 

Hence |* Mistrowing sb. and ppL a. Also 
+ Mistrowable, t Mistrowful unbelie ving; 
f Mistrower, an unbeliever. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16643 Yee foies mistruand folk. Ibid. 
18673 To frest if pai in trouth war tru, ^air mistruing [GStt. 
mistrouning. Fair/, mistrowning] for to misprais. Ibid. 
21203 Lucas . he mistruand he tok to teche. 137$ Barbour 
Bruce x. 329 For that ilk mystrowing, Thai . . put in presoun. 
138a Wyclif Isa, Ixv. 2, I spredde out myn hondis al dai 
to a'puple mystrouful 11388 vnbileueful, V \x\^. hicredulHm\. 
— Bar. i. 19 We weren mystrowable [1388 vnoileueful, Vulg, 
?.ncredibiles\ to the Lord cure God. 1390 Gower Conf. Ill, 
56 For espiaile and mistrowinges They dedc thanne suche 
thinges. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S. T.S.) 89 May 
men move were agaynjs the Sarrazenis or othir mistrowaris. 
Ibid. J03 'I he Sarazenis or othir misirowand folk. 

t lUEistrii'm, a* Obs. [f. Mis-i 7 + OE. Irtwt 
strong, after Untrum <z.] Weak, 
iz I22S After. R. 262 5if heo |>enche3 wel heron, of mistrum, 
o3er leaiie mel [MS.T. of mi\tune meal, <1/.S*.C. of mistrume 
mel] of unsauure metes, of poure pitaunce? 

Mistrust (mistra-st), sb. [Mia-1 7. Cf. the 
later distnist sb.] Lack of trust or confidence ; 
suspicion, distrust. Const, of, in, \to. f Also, 
doubt as to the truth or probability (o/'something). 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus n. 780 For ever som mistrust, or 
nyce stryf, Ther is in love, som cloud is over the sonne, 
1440 Generydes 5760 ‘ To you *, quod she, * now haue I noo 
mystroht'. 1488 Caxton Chast. Goddes Chytdern 35 No 
man shall haue mysirust of foryeuenesse of whatsomeuer 
synne man hathe done, a 1533 Lo. Berners Huon Ixxxi. 
247, I had no mystruste in him. 1601 Shaks. /ul. C. v. iii. 
66 Mistrust of good successe hath done this deed. 1677 
Marveu. CVrn Wks. 1872-5 IL 552, I have sent for you 
hither to prevent mistakes and mistrusts a 1699 Stillingfl. 
Sertn. xlii. Wks. 1710 V. 640 The mistrust Men have of 
themselves would make their Fears over*batance their 
Hopes. 1805 WoRDSW. Prelude x. t6i Man is only weak 
through his mistrust And want of hope. 1854 MilmaH Lat. 
Ckr, viil. W. III. 29 These decrees were sent to the Pope, 
wjth a significant menace, which implied great mistrust in 
his firmness. 

Mistrust (mistr»'st), v, Also 4-6 -trost(e. 
[f. Mis-1 7 ^ Teust V., prob. after OF. mesfier 
(mod. F. mdfier ) : see Mis- 2 .] 

1. trans. Not to trust, to have no confidence in (a 
person); to suspect the actions, intentions, motives 
(etc.) of. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus IV. 1606, I see wel now that ye 
mistrusien me ; For by your wordes it is wel y-sene. rz44o 
Generydes 563^5 Me lo myslroste trewly she is vnkynd,,. 
Vntrew to hir she shall me neuer fynde. a 1548 Hall 
Chron , Edw. V, 21 b, For whom niLtrusted he that mis- 
trusted his awne brother? 1558 Shaks. Merry IF. v, v. 
Z41, 1 will neuer mistrust my wife againe, till thou art able 
to woo her in good English. 1725 Hb Foe Foy. round 
IForld (1840) 207 Had it been a Spanish ship, they would 
not have mistrusied him. i86x Thackeray Four Georges 
iii. (1862) 151 She kept her household lonely and in gloom, 
mistrusting almost all people who came about her children. 
2B86 G. Allen Darwin vii. 113 The practical English 
.natiou mlstiusls philosophers. 

b. ref. To be doubtful as to one^s own powers 
or capauiliiies. 

X5S* l-^TiMER .StfWL (1584) 299 Mistrusting himselfe and 
hys owne doynges, and trusting in the mentes of Christ. 
1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1212/1 They mistrusted 
themselues, ., their minds being suddenlie altered, they 
returned. 1875 Manning Mission H. Ghost viii. 217 Our 
need to watch over ourselves and to mistrust ourselves, and 
to trust m God alone. 

2. To- entertain suspicions with regard to, have 
doubts about (a thing); to doubt the truth, 
validity, or genuineness oL 

e X37S xL Pains o/Hell 232 in O. E, Misc. 218 To god hit 
is most hye trcspace To mys-trost his mercy and grace. 
1526 Pilsr. Per/. (W. de W. 167 b, Mysirust not the 
goodnes of god. 1529 More Dyaloge i. Wks. 123/2 Tlie 
me>senser ihynkeih that he may well mistrust & deny ihe 
jnyraclei 1602 Marston A ni. .y Mel. v. sign. I, When 1 see 
one,.waUowe in a gre.-Ue sloppe, I mistrust the proportion 
of bis thigh, 16x5 Bacon .V^, Undertakers Wks. 1826 VI. 
20 As gamesters use to call for new cards, when they mis- 
trust a pack. 1742 Loud. «y Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 15 
Such Waters ought to be mistrusted more than any, where 
they arc not pure, clear, and soft. 1759 Goldsm. Bee No. 4 
P 10 For my part I am ever ready to mistrust a promising 
title, 1848 Lytton Harold v. v. 178 Mistrust the whdom 
that secs only the things of the day-Iight. 1871 Miss 
Yonce Cameos Ser. il xiv. 15a Juan mistrusted this advice. 

3. To susp"ct the existence of or anticipate the 
occorrrnce of (something evil). ? Obs. 

XS35 CovERnALE Judges vuL ii The boost was carelesse, 
and, mj'slrustcd nothinge. 1500 Nashe Ptxsqsiils ApoL i, 
15 j b, No such larges.se could be looked for at the hands of 
her ivla[iesiie) . . no fingring of Spanish coyne mought be 
mistrusted. 1598 Barret Theor. Iv arret r. L 2 To shake 00* 
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securitie, to mistrust the worst. 1603 Florio Montaigne 

I. vi, They were all asleepe mistru.stmg no harrae. • 1674 
Prideaux Leii. (Camden) 18 It Is feared .. that he will 
speedyly be mad, if he is not soe already, which his actions 
doe make every on mbtrust. xyaS Morgan Algiers II. iii. 
238 The poor Prince,* .mistrusting no Treachery was easily 
surprised. 

b. with obj. a clause : To suspect that some- 
thing has happened or will happen. ? Now 'dial. 
f Also pass, (conesponding to acc. and inf, in the 
active) : To be suspected (<if doing something). 

<z 1450 Knt. de La Tour-^s The brother tolde her husbonde, 
the whiche alle bis lylT after mLtrusted that his wtfT had 
done amys. 1554-5 Eden Decades (Arb.) 386 Not- mys- 
trustynge that that shutde haue hyndered theyr bargenyn^e. 
X56S Cooper Thesaurus^ Susfectus in aliqna virgitte^ Mis- 
trusted to be ouer familiar with a xnayden. 162X Lady M. 
Wroth Urania 475 Shee mistrusted 1 loued a brother of 
hers. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. xi. 46 Wisely 
mistrusting that reasonable spirits would never firmely be 
lost in the adorement of things inanimate, . . he [Satan] begat 
an opinion that they .. were living creatures. *777 Boston 
Gas. 10 Nov, 3/3 He said he was taking his Way to Boston, 
but is mistrusted to be going to Long or Rhode Island. 
X904 T. Roosevelt in J. A. Riis Life viii. 187, I mistrust 
that it scared the Spaniard almost as much as our 
charge did. 

absot. 16x5 E. S. Britain's Buss E 4 Except the Dutch 
should proovc more froward and fond then I can yet mis- 
trust. 

f c. To have an inkling of {what is the matter). 
X707 Curios, in Husb. ff Card. 204 Mistrusting what it 
ail'd, I took the Pot out of the Water. 

4. inlr. To be distrustful, .suspicious, or without 
confidence. Also, f not to trust /«, to be doubtful of. 

138. Wyclif Ps. ProL 737 To mystrosten of for3iuenesse, 
and of the merci of God. 1382 — Bar, i. 17 Wee ban not 
leeued, mystrostende in to hym. 1570 Levins Manip. 
194/32 To Mistruste, dijffidere. 1711 Prior Hatry^ <5* 
Evtina 352 Near thee, mistrust not, con^tant I’ll abide. 
*7*5 Pope Odyss. 11. 116 At once the gen'ious train com- 
plies, Nor fraud mistrusts in virtue’s fair disguise. x^6 
Code/s Mag. Apr. 391/2 Until I noticed ..your confusion 
over your name, 1 never mistrusted. 

Hence Miatru'sted ppl. a,^ in quot. f suspected. 
1588 Greene Pandosto (1843) 10 Hoping now he should 
be fully revenged of such mistrusted injuries. 

Ittistni'Ster. [Mis-l 5.] One who mistrusts. 
c 1425 Found, St, Bartholomew's (E,E.T.S.) 38 Ther was 
oone amonge the wepers and uaylers & myj>trustres, ripyr 
& sadder of a§e a 1560 Barnes IFks. (1573) 354/2 You In- 
fidelles and mislrustcr.s of God, 1643 Milton Divorce Wks. 
1738 1. XI2 These cautiou-s mlslrusters might consider, that 
what they thus object lights not upon this Book, x&^o 
Dickens Old C. Shop xvi. But now you’re a universal mls- 
truster. x86x Craik Hist. Eng. Lit. 1. 391 The enemies 
and mistrusCers of all innovation. 

Mistru’stfal, a, [f. Mistrust sb. + -ful.] 
Full of or marked by mistrust; wanting in con- 
fidence; distrustful, suspicious. Const. ^ 

1529 Dyaloge iv. LWlcs. 247/2 To shewe our selfe 
so mistrustful & wauering, that for lo serche whether our 
faith were false or true, we should ^eue hearing, .to a fond 
frere, 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. il 8 , 1 hold u cowardize. 
To rest mi.sirustfull, where a Noble Heart Hath pawn'd an 
open Hand, in signe of Loue. 1667 Milton P, L, ii. iz 6. 
x68o Land. Gas. No. 1548/3 We begin here lo be somewhat 
mistrustful of the Merenandises that are brought from Ger- 
many. 171a Arbuthnot John Bull iil ii, Why so mistrust- 
ful ! Hast thou everfound us false to thee? 1847 C. Bronte 

J. Eyre (1857J 86 She presented it across the counter, accom- 
panying the act by another inquisitive and mistrustful 
glance, x886 Nixon Euclid Revised Pref,, So far, teachers 
are either unaware, or mistrustful, of such .strength. 

*}• b traiisf. Causing mistrust or suspicion. Obs, 
1592 Shaks. Fen. SfAd. 826 Orstonish’d as night-wanderers 
often are, Their light blown out in some mistrustful wood. 

Hence Mistru'stfully adv.^ with mistrust or 
suspicion, distrustfully ; Slistni’stfolncss, the 
condition or quality of being mistrustful ; want of 
confidence, suspiciousness. 

X542 Udall Erastn. A/oph. 294 The mystru-stfulnesse of 
the Uyzancians he taxed on thenecke of..y capitain. a X586 
Sidney A rcadia 11. (1590) 181 b, A mistrustfulne.sof my selfe, 
as one strayed Jrora, his be.st strength. x6o2 Warner 
Eng VI. xxxiii. Mistrustfully he trusteth, and he dread- 
ingly did dare. 1672 Eachard Hobbs's State Nat. (1705) 5, 

I am confident there must be some occasion or other of this 
so very great jealousie and niistrustfu1re.ss of yours. 2873 
Browning Red Cott. Nt.’Cap 330 Those five Cold fingers, 
tendered so mistrustfully. 1879 Meredith Egoist xxvlt. 
(1889) 258 She controlled her alert mistrustfulne.ss. 

Mistru’Sting, [-ingI.] The action 

of the vb. Mistrust. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 64 That couent can 
neuer be in peace, .where the heed is su.spicyous and full of 
mystrustynge. ^ 1544 Exhort, in Priv, Prayers (1851) 568 
Without wavering or doubtful mistrusting, .in his almighty 
power. 1647 Hexham, A mistrusting, etn mistrouwinge. 

Mistru'Sting, ppl a. [-ing 2 .] That mis- 
trusts, mistrustful. Hence DZistru'stixiffly adv. 

. *55* Huloet, Mistrustynge, diffidens. Ibid., Mistrust- 
inglye, dij/denter, dubiianter. 2576 Fleming Pano/>h 
Epist. 93 My wauering and mistrusting mynde. a 2586 
Si dney Arcadia vr, (1638) 488 The humble teares of a siill- 
mistrmting lover, x822-56DEQuiNCEy Gradually, 

tentatively, miscrustingly, as one goes down a shelving beach 
mto n deepening sea. 1845 Whitehall Ixix. 479 They parted 
coldly and mistrustingly. ^ , 

2ttistra*stless, [-less.] Free from mis- 
trust or suspicion ; unsuspecting. Const, of. 

‘ 1586 Warner Alb. Eng. 1. iv. (x6x2l 14 He hunts abroad, 
HHstrusilcs of such wrong. 2596 R. L[tNcnc] Diella (1877) 

60 So Syrens sing vnttll they haiii- their will, Some poore 
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mistrustlesse Passenger to kill. 1632 Quarles Div. Fancies 
II. xlixj hlisirustles Isaac seeing the wood, the fire Tb- 
sacrificing Knife, begins t’enquire. 1770 (Ioldsii. UeL V'ili 
27 Theswain,mistrusiless of his smutted face. 1839 
Mag.yilN.zil A bland expression of mistrustless affectioa' 
+ Mistru-sty, a. Oij. [Mia-i 6.J MUtrasti 
ful, suspicious. 

c X440 Parionope (1862) 156 Ye shull me neuer fynde That 
euer raystrusty shall I to you be. 

t Mistru-th.. Obs. north. Also 4 -trouth(e 
-trowjj, -traupe, -treutht. [Mls -1 7.] a. Dis- 
belief, unbelief, b. Unlaithfulness. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18676 Bot fjair mistiouth, he soih to sai 
Es strenghing of vr trouth to dai. 23.. E. E. Allit, F, 
B. 996 For two fautes he fol was founde in mUtau^' 
*375 tic. Leg Saints v. {Johannes) 364 To l?at entcnt,|*at 
)ju of l?! mystreutht haf scham now. c 1^00 Apol. Loll, 97 pei 
are brout in to mis irowk, & hopik to haue helpe wi]>out God. 

Mistry (mistrai-), v. £Mls-l i.] irons. To 
try vvnmgly. 

1651 Browni.ow Rep. 7 inarg.. Judgement arrested being 
mis'tried. Ibid. 17 It was moved in Arrest of Judgement, 
that it was mis-tried, because_[etc]. 1906 Dally Rras 
5 Mar. 7/6 Murray, .was. .mlstried by Sir Fortest Fulton, 
and condemned to nine months' bard labour for perjury. 
Mistry, obs. form of Mvsteby. 

Mistryall, obs. form of Mistrial. 
lUCistryst (mistrai'st), v. Sc. and north, dial. 
[Mis-i I, y.J 

1. irons. To fail to keep an engagement with. 
Also absol. or intr. const with. 

xSx6 Scott Bl. Dwar/ve^ Ye’ll be gaun yonder, Mr. Pa- 
trick; femd o* me will mistr^^st you fora’ my mother says. 
2893 Stevenson Catriona xlii, ‘ Braw trysts that you'll can 
keep said Alan. ^ Ye’ll just mistryst alnce and for a' wiih 
the gentry in the bents ’. 1894 Crockett Rainers 393 An ill 
speldron o' a loon that had mistrysted wi’ twa lasses already. 

2. pass. To be perple.xed, confused, frightened 
(app. orig. to have an unpleasant meeting with 
something). 

x8x6 Scott Bl, Dwat/iW, It's a braw thing fora man to 
be outti' day, and frighted— na, 1 winnasay that neither— 
but mistrysted wi’ bogles in the hame-coming. x8x8 — Foi 
'Roy xiv. They are sair mistrysted yonder in their Parlia- 
ment-House, about this rubbery o’ Mr. Morris. 1855 
Robinson ivhitby Gtoss.y Mistrysted, frightened, put out of 
track. * I hae been sair mistrysted solely perplexed. 

Mistu'ne, v, [Mis-i i.] D-ans, To tune 
wrongly ; to put out of tune, make discordant ; 
to perform (music) out of tune. Hence Mis- 
tu ned ppl, a„ out of tune ; f of persons, having 
no ear for music. 

2504 CoRNiSHE in Shelloft's IFks, zvb, If he [sc. 
the harper] play wrong, good tunes he doth lelte Or by 
mystunyng the very trew armonye. /bid. zvj. Any Instru- 
ment mystunyd shall hurt a trew song. 2535 Lynoesav 
Satyre 75 Till all our rymis be rung, And ourmistoliiit sangis 
be sung. 2587 [see Mis-becin]. 2636 £. Jonson Eng. Gram. 
vii, Where for want of one [xf, an accent], the word U tn 
danger to be mis-tuned. a 1684 Leighton Comm. 2 Pet. iv. 8 
Wks. 1B30 il. 333 When thou prayest alone, while thy heart 
is imbittered. .it is as a mistuned instrument, c 2750 Arm- 
strong Misc. (1770) II. 197 Some of the best mimicksare mis- 
tuned, and have not the le.ast ear to harmony. 2753 Chambers 
Cycl, Supp, a.v. Diatonic, Ptolemy’s tetrachords are so 
mis-tuned, that Salinas has charged him with having no ear. 
*755 Smollett Quix. (2803) I. 220 A hoarse, mistuned 
voice. 18x5 Scott Ld. ijZ/j/fj v. xxviii, Hymn mistuned 
and mutter’d prayer. 2883 Knowledge 25 May3i5/x With 
the pianoforte tuned (or, one might say, mistuned/ to equal 
temperament. 

trans/. and Jig. 1744 Armstrong Art Preserv, Health 
IV. X34 I'he Body, by long ails mistun’d. 2836 Landor 
Imag. Cottv., Pericles tj- Aspasia Wks. 1846 11. 420 Idly do 
our sages cry out against the poets for misluning the heart. 
2858 Bushnell Nat. (5- Supemaf, ii. (1864) 46 A scheme 
un.strung and mistuned. 

JVEistur, obs. form of Mister sb,"^ 
t JVIrsturei. Obs, rare. [? f. Miss 57.1 on the 
analogy of mixture', but prob. suggested by Mister 
sb.^ 8.J A loss, privation ; = Miss sb.^ i, 2 . 

1563-83 Foxe a, ty M, 2964/2 How sore they tooke hy^ 
death to hart, and also, how hardly they could away with 
the misiure [orig. desideriuni\ of such a man. 1592 Nashe 
P, Penilesse 20 b, It is a great misture, that we haue not men 
swine as well as beasts. 

fMi’sture-. Obs. rare. [ad. L. : see 

Mixture.] Mixture. 

a 2626 Bacon Disc, Union Eng. /f Scot, in Resuscilatio 
(1657) Such Imperfect Mistures, continue no longer, then 
they are forced. 

iOXistiini (mistS’in), v. Forms : see Turn v, 
[Mis-l u Partly after OF. inestournerl\ 

1. trans. To turn in a wrong direction ; to per- 
vert, invert; to reverse the order of; to turn to a 
wrong use. 

^■2325 in Rel. Ant, I. 265 Armes other legges mis-turi^ 
wosesyth [sc, in dreams], Langourant mournyng lhat bilh. 
2340 Hampole Pr, Cense, 26x7 pat ea to say bam sail be wa 
pat here mysturnes Jxiir lyfe swa. 2382 VVvclip Gat.i. 7 
Ther ben summe that disiurblen 30U, and w'olcn myslurne 
the euangelie of Crist. 2390 Gower Con/, I. 56 Diverse 
men..Thurgh sihtc of hem mislomcd were, Stondende as 
Stones hiere and there. ^1440 Jacob's Well 242 pou rays- 
turnyst b® lyme b^t god ordeynyd, for bon makyst day of 
ny^t, £: ny^t of day, <2x450 Knt. de la lour 71 Ihe 
unlefullc synne of Icclieryc .. misiornithc the ordre of 
nature, 153a More Cou/ut. Tiudale Wks. 359/1 Ttndal., 
manifesllye misiurnelh the mynde and sentence of our 
sauiour. 1562 T, Norton Calvins Inst. lit. 239 Wherupon 
followcth, that y* doarine of iustification is nusiourncd, yea 
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ouerturned from the very foundation. 1581 
(fott's Atis 7 c. Osor. 398 The state of the Question is mis- 
tourned by the Romanistes. <11625 Sir H. Finch Latu 
(1636) 187 To reduce a water-course that is misturned. 

2 . t;r/r.Toturn in a wrong direction; to go wrong. 
1390 Gower Co/t/. I. 36 And whan this litel world mis- 
torneth, ’Ihe grete world al overtorneth. /it'd. III. 236 If 
the Monthe of Juil schal frese And that Decembre schal 
ben hot, 'I'he yeer mistorneth. 14x3 Pilgr. Soivle tCaxton) 
j. x;<iv. (1859) 29 Bokes of moralyte techen what wey a 
trewe pylgrym owed for to take and not for to mystome to 
one syde, ne to other. 

So Mistu'rniug- vbl. sb. 

' c 1400 Rofu. Rose 5545 And Fortune, mishapping, Whan 
upon men she is falling, Thurgh misturning of hir chaunce. 

3 ffiistu*tored,-^/. CU [Mia-l 2.] Badly in- 
structed or brought up. 

a 17S7 T. Edwards Cations Crii,, Sonn. xxviii. To G, 
Onsiow, Gay, mistutored youths, who ne’er the charm Of 
Virtue hear. 1876 BiACKtESatigs o/Relig., etc, 141 Before 
the power of misvouched creeds and a mistutored church. 

Misty (mrsti), a\ Also i mistis, 4 myieti, 
misti, 4-5 mysti, 4-6 mysty, (6 -tie), 6-7 
miatie, 4^ misty. [OE. misiig^ f. mist (see 
Mi3T sb 1 ) -Y, Cf. MLG., MDu. mistichi\ 

1 . Covered with, clouded or obscured by, mist; 
accompanied or characterized by mist; consisting 
of mist. 

Beowuif 162 Atol ceglscca ehtende wass, . . seomade and 
syrede, sinnihie heold mUtige moras. <1x327 in RcL Ant. 
1 . 265 Eyr mysty whose syth fin a dream], Gesturbaunce 
that bith. cx374 Chaucer Troylus iii. ic^o For I have 
seyn, of a fvil misty morwe Folwen ful ofte a meiy someres 
day. c 1430 Lydg. Cornel. BL Knt. 24 Whan that the misty 
vapour was agoon And clere and faire was the morowning. 
CX460 Russell Bk, Hurture 91X xn BaJtees Bk.y Whebur hit 
be feyre or foule, or mysty alle withe reyn. 159a Shaks. 
Rom. 4 ynt. HI. v. 10 And locond day Stands tipto on the 
mistie Mountaines tops. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (X638) 
T57 The night being dark and mi.siy, and the moon giving 
little light. 1682 Wood (O.H.S,) III. 29 Misty and 
rimy morning. 1718 Lady hi. W. Montagu Lett. II. lii. 73 
The misty rains. . penetrated even the thickfur 1 was wrapped 
in. ‘x8x7 Wolfe Burial Sir y. Moore ii, By the struggling 
moon-beam's misty light. x8s8 hlAssoN Milton I. 720 The 
mistier north is forgotten, and he longs to make Florence 
his home. 1877 Tbnnyson Haroti ill. li, Two young lovers 
in winter weather, None to guide them, Walk’d at night 
on the misty heather. 

b. Clouded with 6ne particles resembling mist. 

X833 Tennyson Miller's Dau, 104 The very air about the 

door Made misty with the floating meal. x385 Manek. 
Rxattts 4 hf <y 5/3 The air is in fact quite misty with the 
fine impalpable dust. 

c. Blurred or blinded as with a ‘mist’ of tears. 

1859 Tennyson Enid 1620 Not so misty were her meek 

blue eyes As not to see before them on the path. 1897 
Romance of Lady Barton IL 745 , 1 never took my misty 
eyes off Trieste and our home. 

d. Having the appearance of being shrouded in 
mist ; indistinct in form or outline. 

1797 Mrs. Radcliffb Italian xii, The long-drawn pro- 
spect faded into mUty light. \Z\Z%hex.\.e'{ R osal.fyfHeUn 
XX98 A troop Of misty shapes did seem to sit Beside me. 
X833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. 207 The light from ad- 
joining points will mix at the edges, and will render the 
images mUiy and indistinct. 1898 .SV. yames'sCas. 12 Jan. 
12/1 Striped across.. in a misty admixture of colouring. 

2 . Jig. (often with literal piiraseology retained), 

a. ‘Dark*; obscure; uniutelliijible. 

1377 Lancl. P. pi. B. X. x8i Ac theologie hath tened me 
ten score tymes, The more I muse here-lnnc he mistier it 
semeth. cxgSo Wvclif Serm. SeL Wks. L 156 pes wordis 
ben my.sty and derke to he puple. 147* B.iiixxCoiup,Alch. 
xii. V. in Abhm. (1652) x8s Thys mysty talkyng. 1494 
Fabvan Chron. 2 Ryght mysty storyes, doughlfull and yn- 
clere. 0x530 /uteri. Beauty 4 Gd. Prop, IVomen Biijb, 
The wordes whych thou spekyst in my presence Be so 
mysty, I perseyue not thy sentence. 1581 Sidney Apol, 
Poetrie {Pdh.) 32 The Philosopher. .is so hard of vilerance, 
and so mistie to bee conceiued, that [etc.]. 1603 Florio 

Montadgtie li. xii. (Frowde) 236 Wherefore hath HeracUtu.s 
beene sumamed <rKOT«n'o?, ‘a darke mysty clowded fellow’ ? 
2624 Gataker TratuubsL 201 What not mysticall, but 
mistie riddles are these? 1755 ]oHUsoSf Misty.. .s. Ob- 
scure; dark; notplain.^ • 

b. Resembling mist ; obscuring, causing ignor- 
ance. Obs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Picas. (Percy Soc.) 2 To drawe a cur- 
tayne I dare not to presume, Nor hyde my matter with a 
misty smoke. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. 1 . 150/1 Liuing in 
a time of palpable blindnesse and mistie superstition, a 1631 
Gonne Elegy on Airs, Boulsired (i654» 260 Blinde 

were those eys^ saw not how bright did shine Through 
fleshes misty vaile those beams divine, 

c. Not illuminated with the * light * of reason, 
faith, truth, etc. 

x6x6 Hayward Sanci. Troub. Sotd i. § 3. 59 MoUlfie my 
stony heart, illuminate my misty minde. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Purple Isl. HI. iv, Shed in my mistie breast thy sparkling 
light. 16^ Penn No Cross xx § X4 (1682) 5x1 Though 
times began to look somewhat mistier, and the purity and 
spirituality of Religion to be much declined. 1748 Johnson 
Van. Hum. H^is/us 144 Should Reason guide thee with 
her brightest ray, .^nd poor on misty Doubt resistless day. 
x8xt W. R. Si'ENCer Poems xBs No beam of real fire ily 
misty nature ever knows. 

d. Of thought, speech : Having no definite ‘out- 
line* or character ; vague, indistinct. Said also of 
writers with reference to style or exposition. 

x 3 i 6 J. W. Croker in C. Papers 28 Nov. (18841, That 
misty pomp of language which you.. think laudable. 1855 
Geo. Eliot Ess.^ Evang. 7‘McAi’«g(x884) 157 Their sense of 
truthfulness is misty and confused. 'X&65 Tylor Early 


Hist. Man. iv. 58 A irusty recollection hovering about it 
in our minds. 1890 Gross Gild Merck. I. 94 The jurists 
had not yet shrouded the notion in misty complexity, 
e. Of persons* : Clouded in iuteliccc. 

1822 Blackw. Mag. XII. loi And over a skin of Italy’s 
wine To get a little misty. xf^S H. Rogers Ess. I. 
vi. 316 A little too misty readily to follow the argument, 
they got drowsy. 

3 . Comb . : parasynthetic, as misty-braiiied ; ad- 
verbial, as misty-bright^ •dark, -magtiijie, -soft adjs. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. i. i Through the misty- 
darke times of which Storie.s..Z am lastly approached' to 
these times of ^re lighL 1640 Heylim^^ls/. Indep. 11. 80 
marg,. For this you must take the faith of the mysty- 
brayned Pen-man, who had this., by Revelation. ciSxo 
Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1838) IIL 210 Paragraphs so 
vague and mlsty-magnific a.s this Is. x86o Ruskin Mod. 
Peutii. V. vii, iv. § 6. 140 The rain-clouds in the dawn.. not 
shining, but misty-soft. 1871 M. Coluns Mrg. <y Merch. 
I. vii. 215 The air was misty-bright. 1886 Pail Alall G. 
5 Oct. zx/a A mi.sty-visioned political sect. 

Hence Ui'styisU a., somewhat misty. 

1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 11. iv. 202 Mistyish Heaven. 
tMi’Sty, Ohs. [app. the prec. adj. used 
by form-association for L. mystiats^ Pertaining 
to, involving, or characteristic of spiritual mysteries; 
mystical, spiritual. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. II. 286 And so l>re mysty 
wittis ben tokened in ^ same story. 0x420 Lydg. Com- 
mend, Our Lady 134 Thou misty arke, probatik piscyne. 
c X449 Pecock Repr. 11, x. 203 O Sion, mysti doubter. 1450- 
1530 Myry. our Lmlye 330 The mysty or spyrytuall body 
of cryste. 1570 Levins iit/42 Mysti^ mist, 

losus. Mysty, mistery, mysticus. 

Mrsundersta^nd, sb. rare^^. [f. next.] 
Misunderstanding. 

1864 Meredith Sandra Betloni xxvi. No misunder- 
stands, mind 1 Wilfrid’s done with. 

Misiuider3ta*nd, v. [Mis-i i.] 

1 . trans. Not to understand rightly; to mis- 
conceive, miscomprehend, a. To take (words, 
statements, etc.) in a wrong sense. 

c x20o^ Pices 4 Virtues 37 Sume mis-understondet hier "Sis 
hall write. <*1380 Wyclif .Srr///. SeL Wks. II. 123 pet mys- 
undir.stondea her lawe. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. xxi. Wks. 
147/2 That some of them which do rede it diligently., 
may yet for al that, mistake & mLsvnderstand it. 16x4 
Rai.kich Hist. World i. wL § 9 He failed in diViinguish- 
ing these two Regions, both called Eden: and .. mis- 
vnderstood two of the foure Riuers (to wu) PUon and Ge- 
hon. 1629 H. Burton Trut/ts Triumph 3x0 It b» plaine 
hee mis-vnderstandeth..tbe place. 1778 Miss Bur.yey 
Una xxt, His booby of a servant had misunderstood bis 
orders. 1791 SIrs. Raocliffa Rom. Forest i, His sense of 
compassion was too sincere to be misunderstood. 1864 
Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. xxL (1875) 381 To praihe or to de- 
cry the l&mpire as a despotic power is to misunderstand it 
altogether. 1873 Ruskin Pol. Ecotu Art Addenda 223 He 
must say all he has to say.. in the plainest possible words, , 
or his reader will certainly misunderstand them. ' 

b. To misinterpret the words or actions of (a 
person). 

a 2300 Cursor AT. sgs$2 lesu bat j'ee did on rode, }tat al- 
wats yee mis-vnderstode. 2530 Palscr. 639/1 He that mys- 
vnderstaudeth a man must nedes make a fqlysshe ansvvere. 
x68o W. Allen Afti//c<7///C69 WheaNicodemus grosly 
mis'understood our Saviour, and demanded how can these 
things be? 1791 Cumberland Observer No, 140 V. 151, 

I conceive I have been misunderstood as having carried my 
attack against the moral doctrines of Bocrates. 2837 Lyt- 
TON E. Alaltrav. 13 My poor girl, we misunderstand each 
other, 2842 'Emessou Ess., Self reliance Sen r. 58 To be 
great is to be misunderstood. 2847-9 Helps Friends in C. 
(1851) I. 30 The question is, will people misunderstand you 
— not, is the language logically impregnable? 

2 . intr. ’Also with clause. 

23., Cursor M, 14207 (GotO lesus said, ‘je mis-vnder- 
staud ' [Coit. miss yee vnderstandj. Ibid. 25922 * Yoene 
. . es ane of hU wid vs e.s in band ’. ‘ Ebberinwcrt nai ’, 
said he, * 5e misunderstand * [Cott. yee mis nu vnderstand). 
2822 CoBBETT Weekly Keg. 2 Feb. 295 The effects of the 
system were so manifest, that nobody could misundersUTnd 
whence they sprung. 1906 Kipling Puzzler in Tribune 
IS Jan. 4/3 Giuseppe placed the monkey atop of the organ, 
where the beast, misunderstanding, stomi on his head. 

Hence Misandersta'ndable a,, capable of being 
misunderstood. 

1843 P. Parley's Ann. IV, 266 The old mamma grunted 
and looked very misunderstandable through her grey eyes, 

j^^sxmdersta'iider. [Mis-i 5.] One who 
misunderstands. 

1529 MoRE.Trr/^i 324/2 Many textes whiche 

as farre semed vnto the mtssvndcrstandcrs to speake against 
purgatory, as [etc.]. 1697 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. A3 

The true Sense of Aristotle’s Doctrine, ..being taken.. from 
some Modern hlUunderstanders, was lost. . x^x Pajl Mall 
G. 26 OcL 3/2 * Tim* is a really sti iking book.^ It is some- 
what on the lines of ‘Misunderstood’, the chief misunder- 
stander being the hero's own father. 

31 £Ci= 3 uiidersta'iiding, vbl. sb. pfis-i 3.] 

1 . Failure to understand; mistake of the mean- 
ing ; misconception, misinterpretation, 

CX449 Pecock i. xiL 6o The mis vndirslonding of 

the firste text. 2579 W. \V'ilkinson Conjitt. Fam. Love 
B i, All controuer>ies growne among men about their 
misunderstanding of the Scriptures, 1644 Milton Buccr 
on Div. xxviii. 11 Through misunderstanding of the law. 
1685 South Serm. (1697) I. viii. 347 The misunderstanding 
of a word. <2x839 Praeo Poems H. 184 Misrepresenta- 
tions of reasons, And misunderstandings of notes. 

2 . The condition in which parties fail to come 
to an ‘ understanding*; an interruption, of har- 
monious relations ; dissension, disagreement. 


x6^ Chas. I in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1721) iiL II. s The 
malignant Party, which have . . begot this Misunderstanding 
between us and our good Subjects. 1692-2 Lotskeia. Bri^ 
Rel.JiZsi) II. 339 The accommodation which seem’d to be 
in view between the pope and the French, upon some mis- 
understanding, quite disappears. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 
263 ? 3 The many Misunderstandings which are created by 
the Malice and Insinuation of the meanest Servants between 
People^ thus related. 2849 Cobden Sp, 17 America has 
three times, within the last few years, had a misunderstand- 
ing with two of the greatest Powers of the world. 1859 
Geo. Eliot A. Bede xxxill. Some little pique or misunder- 
standing between them. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1877) b u- 38 Occasional misunderstandings seem not to 
have seriously interrupted their friendship. 

Mi-'sundersta'uding, jpl. a. [Mis-i 2.] 
That mibUnderstands. Also absol. 

x6xq Healey .S’/. Aug. Citie of God 333 The mis-under- 
standing reader. , might imagine that the Pagans worshipped 
gods in the Temples. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol, ii. v. 107 
These are but the bold effusions of a misunderstanding con- 
tentious temerarious pa*>sion. 1881 Athcnxum 23 July 
roj/^ IVhatever is most vicious in a stymie which grows out 
of a misunderstanding worship of Keats. 2900 W. M. Sin- 
clair l/nta you Young Men iii. 72 Doubts and difficulties 
may make sad. .the fainthearted, the misunderstanding. 
Hence Mlsuadersta'adingrly* adv., by a mis- 
comprehension. 

2725 Bradley Fane. Diet, s.v. Wold, Wold, . . as Stow in 
the Wolds, and Cotswold. .is sometimes misunderstandingly 
confounded with Weald. 

Mrsuaderstoo’d, ///• 3. [Mis-l 2.] Im- 
properly understood ; taken in a -wrong sense. 
Also absol, 

*594 Carf.w Huarte's Exam. Wits (i6i6) 172 Three mis- 
vndersiood lawes, which they haue learned at all aduen- 
ture-s. X7XX Atterbury Serm. (2734) I. xi. 2q\ A mis- 
under.stood^ Place of Scripture may overthrow (jne of the 
Prime Articles of Faith. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 2x9 7 ’he 
most dangerous shock that the state ever received through 
a misunderstood arrangement of religion. 28S7 Stcdman 
Viet. Poets xi. 389 America, with her strange.. misunder- 
stood yearning for a rightful share of the culture.. of the 
older world. 1892 Zakcwill Bovi Afysiery 51 The incurable 
interest of humanity in theUnknown and the Misunderstood. 
Hence LXi:sunderstoo’d2iess. 

2826 Bentham in IVesim. Rev. VI. 484 From non-under- 
stoodness or misunderstoodness comes oppositeness to ex- 
pectation. 

Miaure, obs. form of Measube. 

^ 14x6 in Madox Formulare AngL (1702) 16 The boundes 
i fuunde and misured of tbe. .grounde of John Bernardes. 

Misnsage (Jnisy/z’zed^). ^owrare. iMJs-l4. 
Cf. OK, tuesusage.l 

tl* Misconduct; corrupt practice, abuse. Obs. 

* 53 * Misuse v, 3J. 1579 Roy. Proclam, 25 Dec., The 
great mlsusage in the execution of sundrie her Highnes 
craunts made to diuers persons, is^ro Spenser Sheph. Cat, 
July 184 Palinode .. Yode late on Pilgrimage To Rome, ,, 
and then He saw thllke mlsusage. 

2 . Ill-usage; maltreatment; f//. instances of this. 

* 5 S 4~5 Eden Decades (Arb.) 386 The fame of thejT mys- 

usage so preuented them that the people of that place also 
offended iherby, wold bring in no wares. 2583 Golding 
I Calvin on Deut. cli. 934 Vnder this saying our Lorde hath 
comprehended all the misusages that wee can offer to our 
neighbour. 2601 Holland Pliny (1634) I. 30 These mis- 
usages w<)icb she [sc. the earth] abideth aboue, and In her 
outward skin, may seeme in some sort tolerable. 2670 (j. H. 
Hist, Cardinals 11.H. 258 The rest of the Cardinals looking 
upon the misusage of his person, as a reflection upon the 
Order. 1709 Strypb Ann. Ref. Iiiirod. § r, 3 By occasion 
of the Hardships and Misusages she underwent before. 2837 
Lockhart Scott (1839) VI. 394 He had no longer any 
thoughts for the petty misusage of mankind. 2858 Caklylg 
Fredk. Gt. vi. iii. H. 269 Foul misusage, not to be borne 
by human nature, 2886 A. Weir Hist. Basis Mod. Europe 
(18B9) 308 The Serbs., were determined only to defend 
themselves from misusage. 

3 . Bad or wrong use, misuse. 

1567 in Strype Ann. ReJ‘. 1 . (ijog) 508 This Misusage of 
the Privilege that belonged to him, as her Ambassador, 
a 2638 Mbde Wks. I. (1672) 24 If the Name of God be pro- 
phaned by the disesleem and misusage of the things u is 
called upon, a 1849 Poe Whipple, etc, Wks, 1864 III. 387 
The misusage of ‘ like * in place of ‘ as *. 

t Misu'sance. Obs. [Mis-i 4. CC OF. mes- 
usance.] Misrule, mismanagement. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. ccxxxm. iv, Made good rule and 
noble ordynaunce, Auoyding all misrule and misusaunce. 
<22670 HacketW^/. Williams i. (1692) 202 CThey] presaged 
that after he had chafed at their mis-usance, they might 
promise to themselves a good cast of his office. 

Misuse (misy/J-s), sb. [Mis-l 4. Cf. OF. 
mesus abuse, excess, misdeed.] 

L Wrong or improper use ; misapplication. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iii. i. (14951 48 Isidorr sayth 
by a mysuse Homo a man hath the name of humo the 
erthe. X4S0-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 83 To be ware leaste hy 
ujysvse of oure free wyJJe we faJJe jo blyndnesse and hard- 
DCS of harte. 1483 Cath. Augt, 241/2 A Misvse; Abusus, 
Abush. 2690 I/XKE Hum. Utui. m- x. § 15 How much 
Names taken for Things are apt to mWead the Vnder- 
standing, . . and that, perhaps, in words little suspected for 
any such Misuse. 1707 ArTERBURY.S’ir/Tyr. (1726) II. iv. 112 
Lest he should punish our Misuse of his Mcraes, by stop- 
ping the Course of them. 274® Hartlev Ohserv. Man lu iv% 

§ 3. 391 A great Misuse of Time to dwell upon such Specu- 
lations. 1B66 J. Martineau Ess. I. 14 Artful misuse of the 
confidence of others. 2885 Manch. Exant. 28 Ma^ 5/4 
The gross m^use of hU pubUc position for pavate profiL 
t 2 . Ill-usage. Obs. 

1596 Shaks. i Hot, IV, 1. L 43 Vpon whose dead corpses 
there was such misuse, Such bea.stly,shamelesse tcansfbrma* 
tion. By those Welshwomen done, as lelc.J. 
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f 3. 'Evil custom or conduct. Obs, 

X509 Skyp 0/ Folys (1570) 233 Let these fooles 

auoyde this mad misuse, and folowe the right way of vertu- 
ous grauitie. 1554 in Strype Bed. Mem. (1721) III. xvlii. 
47 Thus plainly ye se one mischievous misuse in this mass. 
1604 Shaks. 0 th. IV. ii. 109 How haue I bin behau'd, that 
he might siicke The small’st opinion on my least misvse? 

Misuse (uiisy« z),z;. [Mis-t i. Cf. OF. 

^nser to make a bad use (of), commit an error or 
misdeed.] 

1. trails. To use or employ wrongly or im- 
properly; to apply to a wrong purpose. 

evvj^ Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. vii. (1868) 145 pe comune 
worde of men mysusih- ■ bis manere speche of fortune, c 1380 
Wyclip^W. Wks. 111.252 And so many men mysosi)? [? read 
mysvsibl her power. ^1460 G. Ashhy Dicta Philos. 378 
That mysguideth his liuelode..And al his reuenues mys- 
vsethl i486 Bk. St. Albans d ij, Som folke mysuse this 
terme draw. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. /K, iv. ii. 13, I haue mis- 
vs'd the Kings Presse damnably. x6ao Hist. Fr, Rush in 
Thoms E. Eng. Prose Rom. (1858) I. 289 He had so vildly 
misused the order of his relig:ion. 1754 T. Gardner Hist. 
Hi/iizvkh 111 At the bouse is a stone coffin misused as a 
trough. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 244 A king cannot 
misuse his power, without the advice of evil counsellors. 
1842 Tennyson Godiva 72 The Powers, who wait On noble 
deeds, cancell’d a sense misused. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 
V, It turns a man’s stomach t* hear the Scripture misused 
i’ that way. i88o‘Ouida ’ Moths II. 117 It will not be men’s 
fault if she misuse her liberty. 

. 2. To subject to ill-treatment; to maltreat, ill-use. 

1540 in R. G. Marsden Sel. Pleas Crt. Adm. I, (1894) 99 
"With moche other wrongs and injuries that I and other 
hath been mysused in tymes past. 1353 * Mary Sess. 

*11. c. 3 § I Yf any person, .shall, .molest, .disquiet or misuse, 
'any Preachour, 1625 Purchas Pilgrims II. Z173, I was 
'taken by the Turks and misused and almost slain. 2632 Star 
Cluimb. Cases (Camden) 128 Whereupon Walton beat the 
prisoner, haleing and dragginge him towardes the common 
goale, and otherwise misused him. 1781 Cowfer Hope 128 
hlen deal with life as children with their play, Who first 
•misuse, then cast their toys away. _ 1840 Dickens^ Barn. 
Fudge Ivi, They haven’t been misusing you with sticks, or 
pokers, ..have they, Johnny? 1884 Tennyson Bechet u iv, 
Who misuses a dog would misuse a child — they cannot 
speak for themselves, 

*bb. To violate, ravish, or debauch. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif yud^. xix. 25 The which whanne al ny3t 
thei hadden mysusid, thei laften hir eerly. 1538 Bale 
God's Promises v, Of late dayes thu hast mysused Bersabe, 
The wyfe of Urye. CX540 W. Sampson in Old PPays (tS<)2) 
X06 Bicause 1 have myseused here, I intende to make [berj 
a goode woman, 

t3. rcjl. To misconduct oneself. Obs. 
xS3a in W. H. Turner Select, Rec. Ox/ord (1880) 109 For 
the Mysvsage of Seriaunts. .. Yf any of the serjaunts .. 
doth mysusse themselfc, or geve not attendans to the 
Tklayre, Aldermen, and BayllyfTs. 1583 Ler. Bp. St. An‘ 
drois 953 in Saiir. Poems Reform, xlv, I sename to tell Sa 
oft as I misvslt m^'sell, In guyding of the glftis of grace. 
X58X Lambaroe Eiren. n. vii. (1588) 202 If any such person 
..shall be taken begging, or wandrlng, or misusing himselfe 
{cf. Misorder v.y quot. 1572]. 

+ 4, trails. To speak evil of; to abuse with 
words; to revile, deride. Obs. 

1585 J. Hooker Hist. fret. 128/1 in Holinshed II, None 
taunting, checking, or misusing an other in anie vnseemelie 
wordes or deeds. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. i. i. t6o. x6zx 
Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iii. vii. (1651) 356 Socrates w.as 
brought upon the stage by Aristophanes, and misused to 
his face. X633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. xiii. (1821) 143 Doe 
you not heare him misuse mee in words ? 
f 5. ‘ To speak falsely of, to misrepresent*. rarir“^. 
r z6oo Shaks. Sonn. clii, All my vows are oaths but to 
misuse thee. 

t 6 . To deceive, delude. (Cf. Abuse v. 4 .) Obs. 
1382 WYCLtF.£‘c«r/«r. xxv. 36 Fro tbi flesh kut hir awei lest 
euermore sche mysvse thee. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. ii. 
28 Proofe enough, to misuse the Prince, to vexe Claudio, 
..and kill Leonato. i6ox Sir W, Cornwallis Ess. xxxii, 
Wee are misv^ed by these spirites both night and day. 
Misused (misyx?'zd),///. a. [f. prec. + -EDl.] 
Impropeily used or employed; ill-treated. 

^.*375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxv. {Thadee) 17 Mysoysit beute 
dols 11 ofie. c 1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongtie (1865) 15 T, the 
last of these misused souldioures, keepes alwayes it’s aun 
nature, excep it be befoer tio. 1634 Milton Comus 47 The 
sweet poyson of mis-used Wine. 1823 Scott /’«'rr//xxxix. 
Submitting to all his injustice with the endurance of a faith- 
ful and misused spaniel. 1837 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. 
I. ix. 139 The popr mis-used soul is left exhausted. x8S3 
.J. Nichol in Knight Mem. (1896) 106 That misused sense 
of the word gallantry. 

, Miausetul (mis)v7’sful), a. rare. [f. Misuse -i- 
-FUL, after useful,^ Characterized by misuse, 

1890 A. Lang (M/ LHcnds xvi. Z35 The wanton misuse, 
or rather the misuseful wanionness, of the Indian herb [sc. 
tobacco]. 

t Misu'sement. Obs. [f. Misdse + -ment J 
Ill-usage ; seduction. 

1561 B'rende Q. Curtins iv. 56 b, And Darius coulde not 
be oiberwyse perswaded but that she was slayne, l^cause 
she wouldc not consente to her mysusement. 

Misuser^ (misjv^'zaj). [Mis-i 5 .] One who 
misuses. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. A/<?//.xv. 84 Notthefaulle 
of the meaics, but of the misuser. 1598 R. Bernard tr, 
Terence (1607} 204 To him that knowes how to use them, 
they are go<^, but to thcmisuscrofthem theyareill. rx643 
tdaximes Unfolded 24 The misuser of his trust may forfeit 
that to others. 

misuser- (misyfrzai). Law. [a. OF. mesuser, 
iaf. used as sb. : see -EK -4.] Unlawful use of a 
liberty or benefit such as may lead to its forfeiture. 


a 2625 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 165 A franchise is., 
forfeited by misusing of it. As. .keeping Faire vpon two 
dayes when bee bath but one granted : for that is a misuser. 
1664 R. Atkvns Orrg, 4- Growth Printing 19 All lesser 
Governments under a Monarchy may by misuser be wholly 
.taken away, or else abated. ^ 1766 Blackstone Comm. II. 
IS3 An o.ffice .. may be forfeited by mis-user or non.user. 
X883 Law Times 27 Oct. 428/x Something which had arisen 
in consequence of some neglect or some misuser. 

Misusing (misyrr-ziq), vbl. sb. [MlS-l 3 .] 
The action ol the verb Misuse. 

1 . Wrong use or employment ; misuse. 
c 1380 Wyclip /F^.(i88o)s6Euerehe betre hatahing is, he 
worse & more abhominable tsj)e mysusynge |>ftr-of., CX393 

Chaucer Scogan 95 Through misusing of right. 2488-9 
Act A Hen. VIL c. 6 Through the negligence of,,kepers. . 
and oy mysusyng of their Office.s, thedere..i5 destroied. 
i^^Pilgr. /’^jyClW. dcW. 1531) 238 All vnlawfull vsurpyng 
or misvsynge of the temporal! goodes ofony per>.one. 1689 
Topple tr. Locke's xst Ltx. Toleration L.*s Wks, 1727 II. 313 
Whether the Magistrate*- Opinion can change., the Power 
he has, or excuse him to bU Judge for misusing of it. 1814 
Mrs. j. West Alicia de Lacy II. 197 To render a strict 
account 0/ our intrusted ten laJenis, for the mis-usings of 
reputation, of knowledge, of time. 1B74 W. Bright Hymns 
22 Look not on our misusmgs of Thy grace. 

i* 2 . Mi>cor.auct. Obs. 

Remonstrance (1851) 153 How abhominable is the 
mysusinge of prelaiis that holden beneflstd men in seculer 
^jfficis. XS32 I^foRE Confnt. Tindale Wks. 34^2 He semed 
verye penitent of hys mysseusing of hymself, in falling to 
Tyndalles heresies agayne. 1540 Sjr W. Eure in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. iii.^ III. 280 For the reformacion of the 
mysusing of the Sptritualtie in Scotlande. 
t3. IVfaltreatment. Obs. 

1590 Sir j. Smyth Disc. WeetponsTieA. 5 b, (They] haue 
liued..more vpon the spoile, and misusing of the common 
jjeoplc. 1647 Hexham, Een mishandelinge, a Mis-using. 

MisvaTue, v. [Mis-i i.] trans. To value 
falsely or wrongly ; to misesteem. 

a 2626 [see Misrate]. 26x4 J. Davies Eel. m Browne 
Sheph. Pipe Gsb, I dread my warke Woll be misualned 
both of old and yong. 1875 Tennyson Q. Mary m. ii, I fear 
the Emperor much misvalued me. 1^00 A themenm 21 Apr. 
490/2 After having been ignored or misvalued during his life. 
So Mlsvalua'tion. 

X903 Daily Chroiu 26 May 3/2 This same miwaluation is 
perhaps responsible for the statement that [etc.]. 

Misve’nture, Now arch. [Mis-l 4 .] An 
unfortunate venture ; a mischance, misadventure. 

1563 H'cll Art Garden. (1574) Aivb, Whosoeuer thou be, 
That by misuenture or by will, shall cbaunce this booke to see. 
* 7 SS Smollett iii. v. 1 . 108 All the misventures, which 
have this day happened to us, are deigned as a punishment 
for the sins committed by your worship. 2832 FrasePs Mag. 
III. 131 From among so many shipwrecks and misventures 
one goodly vessel comes to land. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Ci. 
VL 111 . 236 Pranks enough, and misventures, —half-drown- 
ing * in the mill-race at Annamoe in Ireland for one. 

IT In allusion to Cervautes* use of (see 

Disventure): Foolish ‘adventure*. 

2839 J. M. Wilson Tales Borders V. 96/2 Like alTgood 
knights of misventure, I fainted and fell down upon the 
floor. x88x Duffield tr. Don Quixote I. v. 61 My honoured 
uncle would read those impious books of misventures. 
t Misve'uture, Obs. rare— [Mis -1 I.] 
traits. To risk in bad investments. 

2677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 20 Moneys misventur’d by 
trusting and bad Securities. 

Misve'nturous, a. rare—^. [Mls-1 7 .] 

Not venturous ; timid. 

2882 Carlyle in Century Mag, XXIV, 20 Misventurous 
Irishwomen, giving up theirplan of emigration to Australia. 

MisvoU'Clied, pa.pple. and ppl. a. [Mis-l 2 .] 

1 . Alleged wrongly. 

fTx6a6 Bacon True Greatness Brit. Wks. 1859 VII. 56 
That very. .saying of Mutianus, which was the original of 
this opinion [that money is the sinews of war] is misvouched, 
for his speech was, Pecuniae sunt nervi belli eivUis. 

2 . Not well vouched for, 2876 [see Mistutored], 
t Miswa'ndered, ///. ir. Obs. [.Mis-i 2 .] 

In which one has gone astray. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ih. vii. i8 His late miswandred wayes 
now to remeasure right. 1620 CpSKKi.c.'S Feast of Wormes 
ixjThey. .relented, And (changing their mis-wandred wayes) 
repented. 

t Miswa'ndering, ///. a. Obs. [Mjs-i 2 .] 
Going astray. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth. ii. pr. viii. (1868) 6r Amy.Rble 
fortune.. draweth mys wandrynge men [ox\g.dei>ios] fro the 
souereyne good. Ibid. iii. pr, ii. 65 pe myswandryng errour 
mysledih hem in to false goodes. 1632 Quarles Hist. Samson 
vii, Can thy miswandring eyes choose none, but her, lliat is 
the child of an Idolater? 2^5 — Solomons Recant. Solil. v, 
Wavering footsteps, and mbwandring eyes, 

tMiswa'Ste,!'. Ofo. [Mis-18.] tram. To 
lavish fool.shly. 

c 2380 Wyclif Sel. IVhs. Ill, 400 J?o seed of Gods word is 
better hen ho seed of mon ; herfore nit is worse to mysspende 
hat hen to myswaste monnysseed. a 2628 Sylvester Sficcta- 
cles viii. Wks. (Grosart) II. 298 Their Health, Wealth, Wit, 
mis'Wosted Are but as blossoms blasted. 
tMisway. Obs. [.\I 1 S-I 4 .] A wrong path. 

e 1374 (jiiAUCCR Boeth. iii. met. xi. (18681 xoo Who so that 
..coueyieth nat to ben deseyuyd by no mys-weyes [orig. 
nullis deviis\. Ibid. v. pr. i. 149 It is to douten hat hou ne 
be maked weery by mysweys. 

b. quasi-izuTz;. in to go misway, to go astray. 
c 2400 Rom. Rose 4766 Love makith alle to goon miswey. 
Miswe’d, V. [Mis-l I.] i7‘aits. To marry un- 
suitably. Also Mlswo'dded ppl. a., of a marriage: 
WTongly or unsuitably contracted. 


1645 Milton Tetrach. Wks, 1851 IV. 167 Ever>* ungodlv 
and miswedded mariage. 1828-32 Webster, il/zirmf, towetf 
improperly.. 

t Miswee'n, 2^. Obs, [Mis-i i,] 

1. To have a wrong opinion. Also with 

2590 Spenser F. Q. n. i. Prol. iii, Why then should wiilesse 
man so much misweene, That nothing is but that which he 
hath scene? 1594 — Astr. xvii, Full happie man imis. 
weening muchi-was hee. « 2640 Jackson Creed •s.w, h- 
Wks. XII. 27 The Jews..misweening that the whole dmily 
..of God., should be comprised within the ..family of 
Abraham. 

2. trans. To think wrongly of, misjudge. , 

■ 1614J. Davies in Browne.S'/ir///, G 4 Forthytho 
Songsters are misween’d of all. 2749 Melmoth Fitzesbome's 
Lett. II. Ixxii. 105 Ne thou, O man ! who deal’st the tort, 
misween The equal gods. 

+ Miswee'Xling, vbl. sb. Obs. [Mis-l 3 .] Mis- 
thinking ; misjudgement ; mistrust. 


2488 Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyldern 92 A man shall put 
suche myswenyng away from hym. 2571 Golding Calvin 
on Ps. lix. 20 They bee made drunken as wel with their 
owne misweening as with the flattery of the common sorte. 
2590 Spenser F. Q. i. iv. i Least. .rash misweening doe iby 
hart remove, 

t Miswei’gll, V. Obs. rare—K In 5 mys- 
weye. [Mis - 1 i.] trans. To weigh amiss. , 
rr24So Godsiow Reg. 9/^57 The balance of vertues I haue 
mysweyed. With sleyng of tonge, or with wilfulnessefctc.]. 

t Miswe'nd, S'. [Mis-l i. (For certain 

uses ot miswent see Misgo ».)] 

1. trans. To turn in a wrong direction ; to mis- 
apply ; to lead astray ; to pervert. 

2340 Ayenb, 22 Ac uor hire euele tongen hi miswende|> 
moche uolk to done wel. Ibid. 62 Huanne be miswent and 
went to \>Q worse half al ]>et he yher]? o)>er yzijK 2390 Gower 
Conf. III. 80 Nectanabus his crafty miswente. <2x450 
Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 243 Ther the Bibelle is al m>'swent 
To jangle of Job or Jeremye. c 2460 G. Ashby Dicta Philos, 
469 That the myddyl of your lifle be not spent In ydelnesse, 
nc in vnthrifte myswent. 

2. pass, and intr. To go astray {lit. andy%;); to 

come to grief. Pa. pple, = (ij gone 

astray; ( 2 ) out of gear ; dilapidated; ruined. • 

2297 Glouc. (Roll.s) 7217 Vr louerd..prest ah imaduor 
to smite men h^t beh mis wend. 2340 Ayenb. 27 pe herle of 
]>e enuious is enuenymed and suo miswent. 2390 Gowes 
Conf. I. 21 .And echeln hiscompleignietelleth How that the 
world is al miswent. Ibid. 331 Ana that makth al mi world 
miswende. 2423 Pilgr. Scnule (Caxton 1483) in. iii. 51 Good 
hede he took . . that cord or chaine were nought myswent other 
wise than it shold- 2582 Rich Farew. (1846) 38 , 1 now for- 
sake the former tyme I spent, And sorry am, lor that 1 was 
miswent, a 2586 Sidney Sohh. in Arcadia (162a) 494 What? 
is thy Bagpipe broke, or are iliy lambes miswent? 1^92 
Miscounsel V.]. 2596 Spenser F. Q. iv, v, 30 Who likewise 
sought her lover long miswent. 2600 Fairfax 'Tasso it. x. 
22 in this maze still wandred and miswent. 1723 
land Papers iHist. MSS. Comm.) VI. 77 He that would see 
a church miswent, Let him go to Cuckeston in Kent. 
tMiswi’U. Obs. [Mis-l 4.J Wrong desire. 
2496 Dives i$- Pauper (W. de W.) vii. Introd. 27/2 Her 
wycked couelyse and myswyll of richesse. 
tMiswi’n, v. Obs. [Mis-l i.j Irons. To 
obtain wrongfully, 

*377 Lancl. P, pi. B. xhi. 42 Of hat men mys-wonne hH 
made hem wel at esc. ^1623 vaOverbury's Irks. (1856) 10 
As if the day Were come, wtjcrein another Phaeton Stoliie 
into Pheebus waine, had all misse-won A cleane contrary 
way. 

Mis-wi*sh., sb. [Mis-l 4 .] Wrong desire. 
2865 J, Grote Moral Ideas iL (1876) 31 Mis-cravlng is 
physical disease, mis-wish is mental. 

Mis-wi*sh, [Mis- I i.J trans. To have 
wrong wishes with regard to. 

2831 Carlyle Misc.Ess.. Early German L:t. (iZ^o) IIU 
173 He men miswishes and misjudges, Inferiors scorns, 
superiors grudges. 

So t Mis’wi’shing vbl. sb.y wrong desire. 

2572 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxv. 25 This miswishing hath 
bin expounded. 

t Miswi'te, Obs. [Mis-lior 7 .] To neglect 

a 2225 Ancr. R. 202 To..miswiten ei hing heo haueo 
to witene. 

tMiswi*vei V, Obs. [Mis-l i.] trans. To 
marry iinlawfu.ly. 

C2250 Gen. iff Ex. 540 Two hundred jer after 3 o wunes, 
Mis -wiuen hem gunnen seSes sunes. .. 

i* Miswoman. Obs. [app, f. Mis a. + Woman.] 
A ‘ bad woman * ; a strumpet 
1528 Tindale Parab. Wicked Mammon 17 Mysse women 
tyre them seiues with golde and sylke to please thejT louers, 
2530 Palsgr, 8jx As a mysse woman is at ones commaunde- 
meat, c 2530 Remedy of Love Chaucer’s Wks. (xs^i) 3 ** -• 
Flic the miswoman, Jest she thee diseciue, Hjus saiin 
Salomon. 25. , Guistard < 5 * Sismond ii. (iS 9 . 7 ) C 6, Sooner.. 
Then j'e wold etrer haue thougbe to be a mis'wonuia. 

f Miswo'utin^t vbl. sb, Obs, [Mis-^ 3*i 

Disuse. 

2627 Bp. Hall Div. Mcdit. vii, Thescfccble beginnings., 
arc scone extinguished by intermission, and by mis-wonting, 
perish. 

lUCisword fmiswS’jd), sb. Now dial. Also 9 
miss word. [Mis-^ 4 . (Cf. Mis a.)2 A harsh, 
angry, or cross word. , 

a 1225 Aner. R. 190 A mis-word het 50 hoheO. 25^ 
Sylvester Du Bariasit. iii. iv, X015 Where. .the TjTanls 
sword Is not made drunk with blood for a Mis-word. XO03 
Holland Plutarch's Mor. 2 x 1 What mis-word can they hxive 
to say unto you ? 1603 Breton Packet Mad Lett. 1x633) 38, 

I haue recciued your snappish Letter whereby I see you arc 
• more angry', then I thought you would haue bccnc for a 



MIS-WORD. 

misword or two, x8ox W. Huntington Bank of Faith 88 
Not one creditor ever ^ave me a miss word in this world. 
X834 Mbs. Cameron Pmk Tippu 11. 33 if a miss word was 
said by chance, she would never let it drop. X872 Mrs. H. 
Wood Within the Maze i, Not a mis-wora would ever have 
arisen between them. 

SSiS'WO'fd} [Mis-l I.] trans. To word 
(a message) incorrectly. Also Mis-wo’xded ppl. a, 
1883 Advance (Chicago) 16 Aug., A number of mis*worded 
telegrams. xSgs Funk's Stand. Dkt.f MiS‘Word,\o\woz^ 
wrongly or inaccurately; as the telegram was misworded. 
Mis-WO'rding, vbl. s 6 . [Mis-l 3.] Wrong 
wording or expression. 

a i63o Butler Bem. (1750) I. 425 [They] spoil all they do 
by wilful Miswording of their AcL^ Earl Malmes- 

bury Diaries 4- Corr. III. 327 A Miswording in the original 
I^Iessage. 

+ illuswO’rk, “o. Ohs. Chiefly in pa, pple. mis- 
wrought. [Mis-l I.] 

1 . trans. (with indefinite obj.) To do amiss. 

<2x300 Aisump. Virg. (Camb, MS.) 187 5ef ihc habbe eny 

bing mis wrojt, Tellez hit me. 1340 Hampole Pr, Consc, 
1993 Turne agayne ban may he noght For to amend bat he 
has myswroght. f 1407 Lydg. Reas. Sf Sens, 2930 Yif any 
thing i ha myswrought, <zx529 Skelton Replyc, Wks. I. 
214 Howe ye haue small contrycion Of that ye haue mys- 
wrought. 1554 Interlude of Youth C iij, And amende that 
thou hast myswrought. 

2 . intr, I'o act amiss; to commit an offence. 

c X350 Will. Pa/erue 5148 pat sche wold miswerche wrongU 
any lime. 14x3 Pilgr. Sovjle (Caxton 1483) i. xv. 12, 1 am 
that same that hyely haue myswrought. c 1430 Cov. Myst. 
X2I A^ens God thou hast myswrought. 

3 . traits. To manufacture badly, 

<2x626 Bacon Charge Sets, Verge (i66a) 19 That which is 
miswTOught will miswear. 

I^SWOTslliPf sh. [Alia- 1 4.] Wrong or false 
worship. 

1626 Bp. Hall Conteinpl.y O. T. xx. 118 He was not more 
the father of a later lereboam, then (in respect of mis- 
worship) he was the son of the first lereboam, who made 
Israel to sin. 1^0 Carlyle //rr<7rr L (1841) s Such 
hideous inextricable jungle of misworships, misbeliefs. 

SEisWO-xsllip, V. [Mia-I i.] trans. To 
■worship amiss. Also Miawo'rshipping vbl. sd . ; 
IVliswo'rsliipper. 

1640 Bp. HALL.SrrM. \Vks. 183;^ V. 420 In them God is made 
our idol, and we the misworshippers of him. 1647 Ward 
Simp. Cobler 35, I fear many holy men have not so deeply 
humbled themselves for their former misworshipptngs of God 
as [etc,], a 1656 Bp. Hall SouVs Farao. § 3 There have 
not wanted nations, .which have miswotshipped it [heaven] 
for their God. 

i Miswre'iicb.,^/. Ois. Onlyinpa.pple.4mya- 
wreynt. [Mia-l i .J traits. To twist out of shape. 

1390 Gowrk Conf II, X89 The wardes of ^he cherche kele 
Tburgh mishandhnge ben myswreynt. 

tliiswre'st, V. Ohs. [Mis-i i.] traits. To 
pervert ; <sp. to pervert the meaning of (a passage), 
<2x400 Psty fob 360 in s6 Pol. Poems 133 All thys world 
now ys myswiest, To carpe thys, lorde, ayenst the. 1532 
•More Confut, Tindale Wks. 501/2 The hereiikes wrested 
& misse construed the scripture(as we .see that these heretikes 
much more mysse wrest it nowe). 1583 GoLOiNoCa/om on 
Dent, Ixx, 31 b, Ye see how this Text hath bin miswresled. 

Illiiswrite t^isrsi't), v. [Mis-l i.J trans. 
To write incorrectly ; to make a mistake in writing 
(a word, etc.). Also Miswri’tten ppl. a. 

c xooo jElfric Gram. 1. (Z.) 294 jif hit byo miswriten d3Se 
miseweden of bam rihtan crslte. 1374 Chaucer Troylus 
V. 1795 So preye I god that noon miswryte thee, Ne thee 
mismetre. 1533 More Apol. vii. \Vks._858/2 These wordes 
seme to be miswritten, either dn the principall booke. or in 
the copy. X614 Raleigh Hist. World ii. .xxii. § 6 Whether 
it were so that losephus did omit, or eUe that be did mis* write, 
some number of the yeares. 1677 Wallis in Rigaud Corr, 
Sci. Men\i&4i) II. 6o3 At your note K, I de.Mre you to con- 
sider if there be not somewhat miswritten. x8. . Kingsley 
Sir W, Raleigh in Misc. (1859) I. 33 That the passage . . is 
mther misquoted, or miswritten by Raleigh himsell, I can- 
not doubt. 1875 Emerson Ess. Ser. u. J. 25 And substitute 
something of our own, and thus miswrite the poem. x88d 
A. R. Pennington Wiclifxx. 22 wo/r, The mis-v»tiitcn word 
apocrisus, instead of apocrypkus, 1899 Plummer Sax. 
Chrenu II. p. xxxii, 1130 (miswritten 1080, mlxxx having 
been substituted for mcxxx). 

Miswriting (misrsi-tig), vbl. sb. [Mis-i 3.] 
An error in writing. 

x^yisRollsofParlt, IV. 378/1 Ony errourin myswrityng, 
1632-3 Laud Hist. Chanc. Oxf Rem. 1700 II. 58 That Slip 
was but in the mis-writing of one word. 1677 W. Mountagu 
in Buccleuck MSS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 325 There are 
some little ml^writing[sl in the patent. 2752 J. Louthian 
Form of Process 167 Nor shall any such miswriting, &c. 
after Conviction, be Cause to stay or arrest Judgment. 2828 
Thirlwall & Hare ir. Niebuhr's Hist. Rome (1855) I. 264 
The greatest difficulties in them {sc. the Fasti of Diodorus] 
arise from mis-wrlting. 1869 E. A. Freeman O. E. Hist. 
vii. 92 notey llie text of the Chronicle has three years, but it 
seems clear that this must be a mis-writing for thirteeiu 
l^swrought : see Miswobk v, 

1 * IkEiswU'ne. Obs. [Mis-I- 4.J Evil habit. 
C220O Trin. Coll. Horn. 13 For te quenchen his lust be 
mlswune haue3 on brohL 

tMCi'sy. Ohs. Also 7 mysy, missy, [a. L. 
misy (Pliny), a. Gr. fiav. Cf. F. misy. It. misi.^ 

1 . A kind of mushroom or truffle. 

1601 Holland Pliny xix. iii. II. 7 Within the province of 
Cyrenaica in Affricke, there is found the like excrescence, 
called Misy, passing sweet and pleasant. 

2 . A kind of copper ore, usually identified as 
yellow copperas or copiapite, 
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There is no evidence that the word vvas ever used in Eng. 
except with reference to the mineral described by Pliny. 

i^x Holland Pliny xxxiv. xiL ll. 5x0 Some., have 
written, that Mysy is engendred by the means of a fire 
made with pine wu^, in the hollow veines. .of brasse ore. . . 
But the truth Is, of the fore.said stone or ore [sc, cbalcitis] 
it is engendred naturally. 2626 Bullokar Eng. Expos.y 
Misyy a kind of yellow coppera>, shining like gold, brought 
out of Egypt and the lie of Cyprus. x66x Lovell Hist. 
Anim. 4- Mtn.y Isagoge. Some [minerals} Itave only little 
sparks, as misy. 1&3 Pettus Fteia Min. ii. 90 Missy . . 
which G. Agricola from Pliny, calls A trameniiim sutoriuvty 
or shoe-makers Black ; but Pliny makes it a kind of Vitriol. 
272a Quincy Lese. Physico-Med. (ed.2). a 2775 Sir J, Hill 
'Materia Med, 241. 

Iilisy, obs. form of Mizzy. 

+ Misyea'ming, vbl. sb. In 4 -jarninge. 
[MiS-J 3.J Wrong desire. 

c 237S Se. Leg. Saints iii. (Andre'w) 451 pat . . he, throw 
be croice of be blUsit tre, suld exclude of mis^arninge bo tie. 

tMisye'me, rf. Obs. [Mis-l i.J trans. "Yo 
neglect. 

2028-< 1060 Lauf Northumb. Priests xxxiv. (Liebermann) 
82 sif preost sceare mistime b'eardes o63e feaxes, ^ebete 
St. a 2225 Ancr. R. 344 pc binges in bi^e rlwle het beotS 
rais^emed. s’^..E.E.Atlit.P.h.yi'i For hit was for-garte, 
at parudys greue Oure jore fader hit con mysseseme. 

t Misye’Uge, Obs. [f. Mis-^i +*^eit^en, 
Geng a^.J iulr. To go astray, miss. 

<2 2230 Owl 4* Night. 1229 (CottJ nie ikepb mid iwar- 

nesse An lleo&chal toward mis^enge [yesxts MS. niLyenge], 
HiXisyoke ^misyju'k), v. [Mis-l i.] trans. 
To yoke or join (in marriage) unsuitably. Also 
intr., to be so yoked. 

2645 Milton Divorce 18 Therefore saith the Apostle 

2 Cor. 6 , ‘Mis-yoke not together with infidels*, which is 
interpreted of marriage. lOid 11. xix. 7a Hinder’d in wed- 
lock by mis-yoking with a diversity of nature as well as of 
religion. 2645—- TetraeJu Wks. 1851 IV. 150 Where the 
yoke is mis-yok't, heietick with faithfull. 2872 Tennyson 
Last Tburn, 566 MLyoked with such a want of man. 
IJSiszeaToas,a. [Mia-l 6.] Wrongly zealous. 
1617 Bp. Hall Quo Vadts? § 26 Their mis-zealous passions 
hide themselues in a pleasing sweetnesse. 2642 — 

Viml. Smeciynm. 66 Let those mis-zealoits men .. see how 
they will answer it. 2642 Anintadv, Wk.s. 285X III. 

196 The piactizesjand comUnattonsof Libelling Separatists, 
and the miszealous advocates thereof. 

Miszen, obs. iotm of Mizek. 
mit (mil). Obs. exc. dial. Forms : I mitte, 
5 mytta, g mit. [Oli. mitte \vk. fem. OTent. 
type *mitjdn; i. root *met to measure: see Mete v. 
Cl. OHG. mezzo masc.,'[h]eminus’,MHG. metze, 
G. metze masc., fem., a measure for corn, salt, etc.] 
+ 1 . A measure of capacity, in OE. app. = two 
ambers; mentioned as used for corn, meal, honey, 
ale, wine; in 15th c. used for salt. Obs. 

804-29 Chariersy etc. (I'horpe) 460, xxx. ombra godes 
Uuelesces alo3 be* hmpnaS to xv. mittum. c 1050 Voc, in 
^Vir.-WuILker 3^9/8 Batay mittan. c 2450 Codslow Reg. 664 
In the wychexmj. myites of balte [L..r////. mittas saiis\. 

2 . dial. * A shallow tub, or other like vessel, used 
for household purposes' (Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-hk.y Suppl. 1879), as bulter-mit, kneading- 
mit, Cf. Moat sbi^ 

1847 Halliwell, Bntter-mit, a small tub in which newly- 
made butler is washed. West. 

Mit, obs. lorm of Might var. Mitt, a mitten. 

It Mita (mf la). [i>p ] In the Spanish- 
Ameiican colonies; A certain portion of t)je 
Indian population chosen by lot for a specified 
period of forced labour in the public service. 

2726 J. Stevens tr. Herro’cCs Hist. America V, 56 The 
MiCayos Tindarunasare Tributary Indians, the Curacas, or 
native Lords have set apart to hire them out to work in the 
Mines, build Houses, and the like. .. These they furnish to 
serve in their hiitas, orTurns,for theSpace of two Months, 
or longer. B.o\dS.KisoH Hist. Amer. viii. (1S52) JLxoa 

In Peru, each //«V<?, or division, destined for the mines, re- 
mains there sue months. xSxz Ann. Reg.y Gen. Hist. 162 
The inhumanity. . of ibatregulation in the American colonies 
[of Spain] called the Mitas. x88o C. R. Markham Peruv. 
Bark 147 Mitas of Indians, for the purpose of collecting 
coca-leaves, were forbidden in 2569. 

Mitch, var. Mich sb and Miche v.^ obs. f. Much. 
Mitch'-boHrd (minjiboord). Naut. [? f. mitch 
— Miche sbf + Boabd j^.] A support for a boom, 
yard, etc., when not in use. 

1883 E. W. H, Holosworth Sea Fisheries 58 The mast of 
these Yarmouth luggers. .i.s supported about the middle by 
a broad upright piece of wood called a * mitch-board '• 2887 
Hall Caine Deemster (1&88) 65 Davy jumped on deck, 
took a lantern, and fixed it to the top of the miteb-board. 
2894 R. Leighton Wreck Golden Fleece 18 The crutch of 
the mitch-board. 

Mitche, obs. form of Miche v. 

Mitcliel (mi-tjel). ? Obs. [Possibly from the 
surname Mitehel ; . it can hardly rej>resent the 
obsolete southern mitehel Mickle it.] ( See quots.) 

1669 in Z)/rr, (Arch. Publ,Soc.)s.v., For paving the 

upper pawne with Mitchells per foote Zd. 2703 T. N, City 
4- C. Purchaser 202 MitckelSy Purbeck-stones for Paving, 
ick’d all of a Size, from 15 inches square to 2 Fool. 2737 
ALMON Country Build Esiim.xeA.zX 3 Purbeck Paving at 
piomLsCuous Sizes .. is about jd. orZd. per Foot; also Mit- 
chels are valued at about is. lorf. per Fool. 1842 Gwilt 
Archit.y Mitchely a name given by workmen to Purbeck 
stones of iwenty-fourby fifteen inches when squared for build- 
ing. [Perh. an error ; cf. quol. 2703.} 


MITE. 

jjMitcliella (mitje-la). Bot. [Mod.Lat.; 
named by LinnjBUs in 1 753 after the botanist John 
Alitehe/l ^dwd 1768).] A genus of trailing evergreen 
herbs ol the N.O. Rubiaceaa\ a plant of this genus, 
e. g. M. repenSy the pariritige-berry. 

2824 Loudon Encycl, Card. Gen. Index (ed. 2) 2206/2 
Mitchelia [read Mitchella] .. a diminutive creeper which 
grows in peat soil. 2862 Darwin in Life <5- Lett. Ill; 302 
The Mitchelia very good, but pollen apparently equal-sized. 
2870 Mrs. Whitney We Girls ii, Leslie was quick to spy 
the bit of creeping mitchelia. 

Mitcher, variant of Micher sb. 

Mite^ (mail). Also 4-6 myte, (5 moighte, 
myght). [OE. mite wk. fem, «= MDu,, MLG. 
mite (Du. mijt fem.), OHG. mitpt fem., gnat 
OTeut, ^miidn-, Cf. F. mitCy of Teut. origin. 

Franck suggests derivation from the Indogermanic root 
*iuei- expies-ing smallness. Some refer the word to an 
ablaut-variant of the Teut. root*m<«V- (Goth, inailany OHG. 
meiyen) to cut.] 

1 . In early use, applied vaguely to any minute 
insect or arachnid ; sometimes spec, a small para- 
sitic insect infesting hawks. Now usually restricted 
to certain genera of the order Acarida of arachnids, 
and chielly applied to the cheese-mite, Tyroglyphtts 
(formerly Acartts) doinesticus. 

c 2000 ^LFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 122/6 Ta[r\muSy 
mal>a, mite. rx386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 560, I . . wered 
vpon my gaye scarlet gyles. Thise wormes ne thise Molihes 
ne thise mytes Vpon my peril freleheni neueradeel. 2472-3 
.Rolls of Parlt. V). 59/2 Such Iwools] a.s shah happen to 
rote or perych by long standync, bltyng of moightes. c 2475 
Piet. Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker -jisilxii Hoc gamalion^ a myght. 
2486 Bk. St. Albans Cvy An nawke that hath mites. 2530 
Palscr. 2J5'2 MyieincbesejZM^/^, 2602 Shaks.< 4//V Welt 
I. L 154 Virglnitie breedes mites, much like a Cbee<^e. x6xx 
Cotgr., Calendrey the corne deuouring Mile, or Weeuill, 
1633 Latham Falconry Words Art Expl., Mite.s, are a kinde 
of vermine smaller then Lice, and most about the heads and 
nares of Hawks. 1658 Rowland Moufet's Theat. Ins- 1094 
In English, Mites, in cheese, leaves, dry wood, and wax. 
1732 Pope Ess. Man i, 196 Say what the use, were finer 
optics giv’n, T* inspect a mite, not comprehend the heav’n? 
2753 Chambers Cycl. Su/p. s.v., The Mites among figs 
resemble beetles. 2870 Nicholson Man, Zool, xxxvii. 
(1875) 269 Several Mites Cl halassarachnay Pontaraeknay 
&c.) have been found to inhabit salt water. s88x £. A. Or- 
merod/h;*h^. Insects 62 Other kinds of mites which may very 
likely be found on currant bushes. 2896 tr. BoaP Zool, 285 
Peculiar microscopic Mxits. .[Demodexf)iliculoruin)ozc^v 
in the foIUcIesof the human nose. 

b. Wilh defining word prefixed (see quots.). 

, *797 Ene^cl, Brit. (ed. 3) I, 48/2 The siro, or cheese-mite, 
is a very minute species. Ibid. 49/x The baccarum, or scarlet 
tree-mite, is a small species [of Acarus], 2833 Penny Cycl. 
I. 69/2 Water-Mites {Hyarachnellse), 2833 Itch-mue (see 
Itch sb. 3I. 2835 Kirby Hob. & Inst. Anim. xix. 11. 303 
A species of bat-mite [Pteroptes]. 2870 Nicholson Man, 
Zool, xxxvii. (1875) 269 The Wood-mites { 0 ribatida)..SiT 9 
to be found amongst moss and herbage, or creeping upon 
trees or stones, 2874 Harduticke's Sci.'Gossip 234 'Petrany- 
chus Lapidum (Stone Mile). 2^4, 2877 Harvest-mite t^ee 
Harvest sb. 7]. 2896 tr. Boas' Zool. 284 The Beetle-mites 
(genus (7aw<Lr/<s) frequently occur on Beetles, Bumble-bees, 
etc. .. An allied, but thin-skinned form, the common Bird- 
mite(Z7c’rHmH^2S»ra?'/;<;H)occurson Birds(Fowls,CanarIes), 
and sucks their blood. 2898 E. A. OrmErod Handbk. In- 
sects 6z Phytoptus ribisy or the Currant Bud Mite. 

2 . slang. A cheesemonger. 

[1765 YooiR-Commissary \\\. i, Miss Cicely Mite, the only 
daughter of old Mite the cheesemonger.] 2785 Grose Diet. 
Vulg. Tonguey MitCy a nick name fora cheesemonger, from 
the small insect of that name found in cheese. 

3 . attrib, and Comb. 

2624 Gatakbr Transxibst. 191 Corruption, putrefaction, 
mite-bxeeding[etc.l. Z774G0LDSM. Nat. Hist. (1824) I. 403 
These [cheeses] are never found to bleed mites . ., probably 
because the mice-fiy is not to be found in Lapland. 2878 
Emerson Sovereignty of EthieSy The same original power 
which . . works in a lobster or a mite-worm. z88z £. A. Or- 
mbrod Injur. Insects z8o The Mite-infested bud. 

Mite^ (mait). Also 4 myt, 4-5 myght, 4-6 
myte, 5 myth, 6 myft. [a. (? through OF. mitey 
14th c.) MDu, mite fem. (early mod.Du. mijtey 
now niijt') » MLG. milCy meiiey mettle (whence 
early mod.G. meiiey something very small) 
OTeut. *mitdn-'y prob. identical with Mite 
1 . Originally, a Flemish copper coin of very 
small value; according to some early Flemish 
writers, worth •§• of a Flemish penny, though 
other, chiefly smaller, values are also mentioned. 

In Eng. use mainly as a proverbial expression for 
an extremely small unit of money value. In books 
of commercial arithmetic in 16-1 7th c. it com- 
monly appears as the lowest denomination of 
English money of account, usually ^dy but some- 
times -^d, and sometimes -^d; it is. however, un- 
likely that the word was ever in Eng. mercantile 
use. From the J4th c. mite has been the usual 
rendering ^though the Wyclif versions have * mynu- 
tis *) of L. miniitum (, Vulg.), Gr.AeffToK in Mark xii. 
43, where two ‘ mites’ are slated to make a ‘ farthing* 
(Gr. KobpavrrjSy L. quadians)'y hence the word is 
now popularly taken asequivalenlto ‘ half-farthing*. 

*377^ Lancl. P. Ph B. xiii. 196 Haued nou^t be pore 
widwe [more] for a pcire of mytes, pan alle bo that ofTicdcn 
iii-to gazafiaeium't (2483 Caxton Dialogues 51 A pen;f, 
a halfpeny, A ferdyng, a myte. 253s Covehdale Mark xiL 
43 And there came a poorc wyddovr^ and put ia two mytes, 
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which male a farthinge. 1577 D. Gbav Store/i. Brev. 
Aritlwi. s Firsle giue neede fiowe many Mites make one 
Farthyng, and that beeyng 6. you shall for euery 6 Mytes 
cary one Farthyng to the place of farlhyngcs. x6oo Hyll 
Arithm. in. i. Pp vij, Four hlites is the aliquot part ofa peny, 
viz. for 6. times 4 is 24. and so many miles marchants 
assigne to i. peny. 1674 Jeake Arii/i. (1696) 77 That is 
16 Mites in one Farthing. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
jift/e, an ancient small Coin, about a third part of our Far- 
thing. 1778 Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Littleborongh^ NoHs.^ 

Many little coins like flatted peas, called mites, are also 
found here. 1807 Southey £s_priella‘s Lett, 1. 243 It will 
soon entirely disappear, just as the mite or half farthing has 
disappeared before it. 1863 Trevelyan Compet. Wallah 
(1866) 95 We were ferried across [the Ganges] for the 
moderate remuneration of three mites a head. 

’I* b. in proverbial phrase.s, as not worth a mite^ 
not to care a mite^ etc. {To pay) to the initei 
= * to the uttermost farthing', without deduction. 

CX350 WilL 4543 William.. Greijied bim..so jiat 

non mbt a-mend a mite worh, I wene. Ibid, 5348 A1 nren 
vpon mold it amende ne mijt. .half a mite, c 1374 Chaucer 
Compl. Mars 126 He ne roghte not a myte for to dye. 
^*374 — Troylus tit. 783 (832] Yf to lese his loye he set a 
myte, Than seemeth it \)zt loye is worth but lyte. 2375 
Barbour Bruce iii. 198 And fra the hart be discumfyt The 
body is noebt worth a myt. c 1425 Cast, Persev, 247 in 
Macro Plays 84 pou synne my sowle sese, I 5eue not a 
myth, c 1485 Digby Myst, (1882) i. 142 And though thei 
sharme and crye, 1 care not a myght. 25x3 Douglas yEneis 
HI. Prol. 19 In cais thai bark, I compt it neuir a myte. 1567 
Gude 4- Godlie Ball, (S.T.S.) 276 Bot quhen he had payit 
all to ane m3dt. He mon be absoluit than. 259a Greene 
Groatsw. Wit Wks. (Grosart) XII. 237 Greene will send 
you now his groat worth of wit, that neuer showed a mites- 
worth in his life. 

c. With allusion to Mark xii. 43, (pne^s) mite is 
often used for : The small sum which is ail that 
one can afford to give to some charitable or public 
object ; hence applied to an immaterial con- 
tribution (insignidcant in amount, but the best one 
can do) to some object or cause. 

2650 Baxter Saints* P, xv. xiv. 802 Will my mite requite 
thee for thy golden Mines? 2687 Dryden Hind 4 m. 
113 Are you defrauded, when he feeds the poor? Our mite 
decreases nothing of your store. 2709 Swift Tritical Ess, 
Wks. 2755 II. 1. X40, 1 hope I may be allowed among so 
many far more learned men to offer my mite. 2747 Berks* 
LEY Tar^-waier in Plague Wks, 187X III. 479 It may not 
be amiss to contribute my mite of advice. 2784 Franklin 
Autobiog, Wks, 2840 1. 203 My mile for^such purpose was 
never refused, x8i8 Scott Hrt, Midi, lx, Reuben Butler 
went to ofler his mite of consolation to his old friend and 
benefactor. 2827 Roberts Voy Centr, Ainer, 255, 1 have 
been desirous .. to add my mite to the great mass of In* 
formation. 2873 Morley Rousseau I, ix. 328 He subscribed 
hU mile for the erection of a statue to him. 

1 2. A small weight j spec, the twentieth part of 
a grain troy. (See note s.v. Dboit^.) Obs. 

X390 Gower Con/, II. 27^ Lovers.. thogh thei love a lyte, 
That scarsly woulde It weie a myte. X5. . MS. Harl, 660 
If. 81 b, Euery subtyUegrayne [doth] contayne2omytes. 1601, 
<2x606, 1649 [see Droit 1725 [see Blank 2^. 10]. 1727 
Arbuthnot Tables Anc, Coins xog The Sevil piece of Eight 
..contains 13 Pennyweight 21 Grains^ and 15 Mites (of 
which there are 20 in the Grain) of Sterling Silver. X727-38 
Chambers Cycl, (ed. 3) s.v. 

3 , A minute particle or portion ; a tiny fragment. 
Now only coHoq, or vulgar, 

x6o8 Shaks. Per. 11. ProL 8 Loosing a Mite, a Mountalne 
gaine. X614 Sir A. Gorges tr. Lucan iv. 248 Although we 
few are but a mite Mongst thousands that for him do fight. 
1633 Ford Love's Saer, iv. li, I haue a swoid. .To..cut 
your throats, and mince Your flesh to mlte-s. 2670 Eachard 
Cent, Clergy 56 We be but mites of entity, and crumbs of 
something. 2692 Creation 11. 130 The .^nts..drop 
upon them a small Mite of their stinging Liquor. 2820 
Byron Mar. Fal.\\\. i, AlUhe pregnant hearts of our bold 
blood. Moulder’d into a mite of ashes. 1828 Hawthorne 
Fanshawe vii, A man must keep his mite of bone^ty. 

fb. Arith, A fraction (see quot.) Obs. rare^^, 

X709-29 V. Mandey Syst. Matk.^ Arith, 22 A Fraction or 
Broken Number, is that which we assign for a part or parts 
of any whole thing. It is also %Yont to be called a MUe or 
Fraction, because these things are broke into small parts, ' 

4 i, Jig. A ‘jot*, ‘whit*. Now only colloq. 

2377 Lancl. P, PI, B. XX. 178 Surgerye ne Fisyke May 
nou^te a myte auaille to medic a^em elde. c 2420 Lydg. 
Assembly 0/ Gods 1814 Be hyt ryght or wrong, he changeth 
nat a myte. 2572 Golding Calvin on Ps. it. 6 He is further 
of from earthly men, than that the whole multitude of them 
can one myte deface the glory of him alone. 1573 Nnu 
Cuslome iii. i. D iij b, God waleth not, who is a spnte, Of 
any vesture, or outward appearance a mite. 2632 Tatham 
Love Crowns the End L (1640) K 1 b, Since then my love is 
not one mite rewarded. 2886 C. D. Warner Their Pil- 
grimage xi. (1888) 256 The White Sulphur waters. .had not 
done her a mite of good. 1897 Graphic (Christm. No.) 9, 

I wonder whether you will help me a mltc tOKiay. 2906 
Winston Churchill Coniston 292 He*s a hard one to fool, 
too. Never suspected a mite did he ? 

6. A very small object ; often, a very small living 
creature, as a tiny child. (Cf. Mixing.) 

In some instances this use might perh. be more properly 
referred to Mite.* 

2594 Lyly Mother Bombie II. ii. Well, without Halfepenie 
all my witle is not woorlh a dodldn I that mile is miching 
in this gioue, for as long as his name is Halfepenie, be will 
bee banqueliing for the other Halfepenie. xSat Clare yni. 
Minstr, 1. 7 .-^nd tales of fairy-land he loved to hear, Those 
miles of human forms,..That through a lock-hole even creep 
with ease. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xv, A mile of a boy, 
some live or six years old, 1883 Gif. Words When I was 
quite a little mile. Atlantic Monthly What 

an intense spark of vitality must it be that warms such a 
mite [viz. a bird] in such an Immensity of cold. 


II SSitella (mitcla). [L. mitella^ orig, ‘ head- 
band *, dim. of mitra \ see Mitbe.] 

1 . Surg, A sling for the arm. 

2688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 434/2 The Mttella Is a .. 
Scarf to. carry the Arme in, that is hurt or wounded. 2753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp, 2853 Dunclisom Med, Lex, 

2 . Bot, A genus of herbaceous plants of the N.O. 
Saxifragacex^ native to North America. 

For the meaning of the name, cf. quot. and the English 
synonyms bishop's cap and mitre-wort, 

2732 Miller Gar-rf, Dict.^ Mitella{so call’d, of Mitella^ 
Lac. a little Mitre, because the Seed-vessel of this Plant re- 
sembles a Bishop’s Mitre). Bastard American Sanicle... 
American MitelU. 

Miter, obs. form of Metre ; var. Mitre. 
t IVCite'SCeutf Ci. Obs. rare^^, [ad. L. nit- 
tescent-em^ pr. mttesc-erej f. mitismWd . : see 

Mitigate.] Growing mild. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 
Miteyn, obs. f. Mitten. Miths see May v, 
Mith, variant of yiiuprep, and adv. Obs, 

II Mitliaii (mi*]ian). Also mytton, mythun, 
methin. [Assamese methdn^ The Gatal. 

284s E. J. T. Dalton in jrnl. Asiat, Soc, Bengal XIV. 
265 1 he Mytton is the only species of horned cattle possessed 
by the Metis. 2885 Balfour Cycl. India (ed. 3) II. 936 
A/ethrn, the wild cow of the hills near Cachar. 2885 Hunter 
Imper.Gaz, Ind, 1. 349 The mithan or (Gavxus/ront- 
alls). 2890 Pall Malt G. 28 Aug. 7/3 To propitiate these 
ghojjts an animal must be slaughtered — whether it be the 
prolifle pariah dog or the valuable mythun. 

t MitLe, z*- Obs. Forms: I mitSan, 3-4myth(e, 
3 -4mith(e. [A Com. W.Ger. str. vb, : O'E.imban 
(pa. t. mdSf pi. meoQon, midon, pa. pple. miden) 
corresponds to OFris. {/ar)mitha to avoid, OS. 
vitthan (MDu. midetty Du. mijde}i)y OHG. inidcn 
to hide oneself, conceal, avoid (MHG. mtdeny mod. 
G. meiden to shun, forbear). 

For the affinities of the Tcul. root see Mis-L] 

1 . trans. To conceal, dissemble (feelings, etc,). 

In OE, (as in OS.) occas. with obj. in genitive, 

c883 K. rEuFRED Boetk. xxyi. § x Ne me nxfre nses ealles 
swa ic woldc, jjcah ic his mi^e. a 1300 Cursor Af. 29069 
Quen yee fast, hen sal yee scau gladnes wit yur sembland 
blith, and sua yur fasting sal yee myth, c 2300 Havelok 948 
His sorwe he couhe ful wcl mihe. <x 2310 in Wright Lyric 
P. iv, 24 My murthe is al with mournyng meind, ne may 
ich mythen hit namore, 

2 , absoL and intr. To remain concealed, to 
escape notice (in OE. also tram, to escape the 
notice of) j to hide one's thoughts or feelings. 

<i 90a Gloss, in Wr.-Wiileker 222/28 DilHiscendOy mihende. 
<2900 tr. Bxdds Hist. v. xii. (2890) 424 Monig 5ing :^e 
€s(elslice ge wlllsumUce geseb, he o6rc meoSon (L. tuulta 
ttce alios laterent\, cxooo Sax. Leechd, II, 298/8 J>onne 
ih sona sweotol asteowod on him ^ ser deagol mao. c 2250 
Gen. ff Ex. 3807 Box Sis folc miSe a stund for-dieil 2320- 
30 Horn Ch. 825 Sche might no lengcr niilhe; To him 
s^c that maiden fre, And seyd, Horn, y love the. 

Mither : see Mitre, Moither v.t Mother. 
Mithology, etc,, obs. forms of Mythology, etc. 
Mithra : see Mithras. 

Mi'thracize, v. Incorrect form of Mithraicizb 
V. Hence Mi'thraciziDg ppl.a, 

1876 A. Wilder in R, P. Knight’s Symbolic Lang, p, xix, 
The Albigetiscs, it is supposed, were Manlcbeans or Milbra- 
cisin^ Chribtians. 

Mithradatic, etc. : var. ff. Mithridatic, etc. 

II IKEitlirseiUll (mijiri’-»m). Antiq. PI. Mith- 
r£Ba. [Mod.L. f, L. Mithra^s : see Mithras.] A 
sanctuary of M ithras ; a chapel (often underground), 
for the celebration of the Mithraic mysteries, 

2878 Coote \s\ Archseologia (2882) XLVII, 206 A similarly 
acuminated stone was found in the Mithraeum^ at S. Cle- 
mente in Rome. 2900 Pilot 24 Mar, 94/2 The lion-headed 
human figure, .that so often occurs in the Mitbrsa. 

IHitllraic (mihr^idk), a. [f. Mithra + -ic. 
Cf. late L, Miikriacus Mithrjac.] Of, pertaining 
to, or connected with Mithras or his worship. 

1678 Cudwortk Intell. Syst, i. iv, § 16. 286 Zoroaster and 
the ancient Alagi, who were best initiated in the Milhraick 
Mysteries. x8xS Millingen va Archxologia (2821) XIX. 71 
The crow, the scorpion, and the serpent, are animals com- 
monly seenon hlithraicmonuments. sZyi'pAv.HZKCatacombs 
0/ Rome Plate xv. Catacomb of Milhraic Worshippers. 

Hence Mithra'lcism = Mithhaism ; Uitlirad- 
cist — Mithbaist ; Mlthra-lcize v, = Mithraize. 

2864 C. W. King Gnostics 49 Such a connexion was actu- 
ally declared by the partisans of Mithraictsm. Ibid, 62 The 
author of the Apocalypse probably bad the Mithralcists 
in view in penning this allegory. Ibid, 248 (Index) Mltb- 
raicising Christians, 1878 Coots in Archaeologia (1882) 
XLVll. 2 o6 a stone commemorating this birth of Mithras 
was an object of adoration amongst the Mithraicists. i833 
Pop, Sei, Afonthly Feb. 560 Mitbraicism, with explanations 
of Its alliance with Occidental Christianity. 1898 Contemp. 
Rev. Jan. 96 The lord’s Supper was modified to meet the 
Christians who had been converted from hlithraicism. 

Mitluaism (mrj;rtf*|iz'm). [f. Mithra -ism.] 
The religion of the worshippers of Mithras. 

282* Hodgson in Archxol, jEliana I, 307 The success of 
Mithratsm in Gaul and Britain, must not, therefore, be aitri- 
“Uted to novelty. sS3/ J. A. FAaacfi in Geteil, A/agi Nov. 

442 In Its general tenets. .Mithraism was the same as Zoro- 
as^ajiisri), out of which it sprang. 

Ittitliraist (mr>r<ri|ist). [f. Mithra + -ist.] 

A worshipper of or believer in Mithras. 

x883 Pop, Sci. Monthly June 2S3 Whether the Christians 
borrowed from the hliibralsts or the Mltbralsls from the 


Christians, Pilot 24 Mar. 94/2 The Milhraists identified 
him [OrmuzdJ with the Roman J lipiter. 

t Mith.rai-tic, a- Obs. [f. Mithba + -me.] 

= MiTHBAIO'a. '■* 

1827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 152 A Mithraiiic cave 
which was found near Newcastle. ‘ 

Mithraize (mi-J)rei|3iz), V. [f. Mithra + -ize,] 
itiir. To hold or affect the doctrines of Jlithraism, 
1890 in Century Diet, J and in later Diets. 

Mifchras (mi-lJra;s),Mithra(mi*]?ra). Mylhl. 
Forms ; 6 Mitra, 6-7 Mythra, 7 Mithres, 6- 
Mithra, 7- Mithras. [L. Mithras ^ Mithres = Gr. 
Mi^pas, a. OPers. MithrOy corresponding etymo- 
logically to Skr. MitrOy one of the gods of the 
Vedic pantheon.] One of the chief gods of the 
ancient Persians, in later times often identified with 
the sun. His worship was introduced among$t 
the Romans under the empire, and spread over 
most of northern and western Europe. Also applied 
by More to the Supreme Being of ‘Utopia'. 

1552 Robinson tr. More’s Utopia n. (1895) 267 There is 
one chiefe and pryncipall God. -whome they all commonly 
in theire counlrey language call Mythra. 2585 T. Washi.vc* 
TON tx, Nicholay's Foy. iv. iL 215 [They] worshipped the 
Sunne, which they called Mitra. 2603 Holland Plutarch’s 
Mor, 2306 This Zoroastres. .named the good god Oromazes, 
and the'Other Arimanius. .he gave out. .also that there 
is one in the middes betweene them, named Mithres: (and 
heereupon it Is, that the Persians call an intercessor or 
mediator Mithres}. ai6$o Craskaw Wks. isgopi 365 Be- 
fore the Infant Shrine Of my weake feet the Persian 
Magi lay And left their Mithra for my star. 1822 Hodgson 
in Archseol. Altana I. 284 Montfaucon thinks these two 
attendants are also Mitbrases. 

altnb. 2864 C. W. King Gnostics 47 The Mithras-worship 
at first indeed makes its appearance as a distinct creed 
* 9®3 J- Moffat in Expositor Dec. 469 The Mithra-cuU. 

Mithratic (mijirsctik), a. [f. Mithra -i- 
-atic.] Of, pertaining to, or concerned with the 
worship of Mithras. 

18x6 Faber Orig, Pagan Idol. III. 178 Porphyry, .tells us, 
that the Mitbratic grotto was a symbol of the World, and 
that it was dedicated to Mithras in the capacity of (he 
great demiurgic father. 1822 Porter Trav, Georgia, etc. I. 
673 The true faith, from a dateless epoch in Persian annals 
until the conquest of the Arabs, was the Mithratlc mystery. 
IVIithriac (mi*])ri£ek), a. and sb. rare, [a. L. 
MUkriaettSy f. Mithras.] a. adj, = Mithbaic. 
b. sb. pi. A festival of Mithras. 

18x8 ^ P. Knight Symbol. Lang, .§ 168. 135 Another 
mode of mystic purification by baptism was the Taurobolium 
..of the Milhriac rites. [Index has Mithraic rites.] x^4 
PusEY Lect. Daniel viii. 537 The Satrap sent the King 
yearly 20,000 colts for the Miihrlacs. 

Mitbridate (mi’l^rid^it). Also 6 mith-, me- 
thridat, mithrydate, xnitridat, 6-7 metridat(e, 
methridate, 7 mythridate, methredate, mith- 
rydat, mitridate, medridate, [a. med.L, mUh^ 
ridatuvi, altered from late L. milhriddtUivh 
neut, oiMithriddtiuSy -hts adj., pertaining to Mith- 
ridates (see below, sense i note)yi. L. Mithri-y 
MithraddteSy Gr. MiOpi-, 'MiOpabdrijs. Cf. OF. 
metridai (mod.F. mi(hrida(e)y Sp., It. mitridalOy 
Pg. 7 nithridato,‘\ 

1 . Old Fharmacy, A composition of many in- 
gredients in the form of an electuary, regarded as 
a universal antidote or preservative against poison 
and infectious disease. Hence, any medicine to 
which similar powers were ascribed. 

So called from Mithridates VI, king of Ponlus (died 
C63 B.c,), who was said to have rendered himself proof 
against poisons by the constant use of antidotes. 

1528 Paynel Salerne's Regim. (1541) 33 b, Auicen saythe ; 
There be certeyne medicins. .which wyl not sufTrepoy^on 
to approche nere the harte, as triacle and Metridate. 25U 
Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) Aij, Mithridates invented the 
famous medicine ageynst poyson, calHd Mithrldate. 1593 
S. Kellvmyb De/ens. agst. Plague 32 Take a great Onyon, 
make a hole In the myddle of him, then fill the place with 
Alitridat or Triacle, and some leaues of Rue, then [etc.J, 
x6osTimme Quersif. til. X77 Take of. .the treacles of myihri- 
date, and the confection of hiacintb, of each 2 ounces. x6x6 
SuRFU & Markh. Country Farm 387 Some make a souer- 
aigne mithridate against the plague.. with two old walnuts, 
three figges [etc,]. x686 D’Urfey Commonw. Worn, v. ii. 

47 Fools may talk of Mythridate, Cordials, Elixers. 1758 
R. Brown Compl. Farmer Anoint it with some 

honey or mithrldate. x8oz Gifford tr, Juvenal vi. 959 Yet, 
if the husband, prescient of bis fate, Have fortified his^brea^ 
with mithridate. 1825 Scott Betrothed xvii, Their rash 
recipes, their mithridate, . . their amulets, and their charms. 

attrib. 1694 Salmon Bate’s Dtspens, (1713) 59*/® 
Mithridate Julep against Fits of the Alother. 
b, transf, and Jig. 

1592 Lyly Midas iv. iv. 47 That which makelh rne most 
both to sorrow and wonder, is that musick (a methridat for 
melancholy) should make him mad. isqj'l'orsa Laurauu 
xii, Cordiall of hart, right Methridate of louc. *6** *** 
Haworth Househ, Bks, (Surtees) 458 Y* rre..was medriuate 
to hb hart.- 1632 Massinger Maid 0/ Hon. xv.w, la ttws 
breach of faith My loyalty findes reward ! what poysons 
him Proves Mithridate to me !, 1812 Southey hss. (iSa®) 

I. 220 Those .. whom a sound understanding, and a mind 
well stored, have fortified, as with mithridate, against such 
poison. 2834 — Doctorlxxvi. (1843) 162 A drop of the true 
elixir, no mithridate so effectual against the infection of vice. 

2 . In full mithridate imtslardy a name for the 
plants Lepidiwn campcslre and Thlaspi arvense. 
Also Bastard mithridate mustard \ candytuft. 
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1597 Gerards Herbal il. xix. (1633) 261 Mlthridate Mus- 
tard., the roote is long aiid ilender. 1731 Miller Gan/. 
Diet,, 77 i/<w//,..Miihridate Mustard, /bu/.^ ThlaspiUiunt^ 
..Bastard Mlthridate Mustard. 1760 J. Lee Boi. 
App, 319 Mithridate Mustard, Bastard, Iberis. 1780 J. T. 
Djllon I'rav, Spain (1781) 392 A high mountain covered 
with mithridate. 1855 Miss Pratt Flmver. PI. 1 . 87 Thlaspi 
amense (Afithridate Mustard, or Penny'Cress). 
Slitliridatic (mijiridceuik), a. Also 9 mith.- 
radatio. [ad. L. mithriddtic-ns^ a. Gr. UtOpiSa- 
Ti«ds, f. Midp( 5 aTr;f ; see MITHRIDATE and-ic. Cf. 
F. mithridatiquej Sp. milndd/ico, Pg. inithridatico.^ 

1. Of or pertaining to Mithridates VI, king of 
Pontus. Mithridatic vjars^ the wars waged by 
Rome against this king. 

1649 Ogilbv tr. ^ir^. Georg, ti. (1664) 79 noie^ This Tree 
was Hrst shewn by Pompey to Rome in his Alithridatick 
Triumph. 1678 /. D. The 'History of Appiarr. 

In Two Parts. The First consisting of the Punick, Syrian, 
Parthian, Mithridatick, .. and Hannibalick, Wars. 1898 
W. Af. Ramsay in Exposi/ar z\\ig. 132 The Romans aided 
them to gain their fieedom in the Mithradatic w.ars. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of mithri- 
date. rare'“^. 1847 in Webster. 

3. a. Resembling Mithridates or his alleged im- 
munity from poisons (see Mithridate r no/e), b. 
Pertaining to or of the nature of mithridatism. 

1868 Heli’S RealmaJi vi. (1869) 122 Poison has no more 
effect on my Mithridatic ^ constitution than ginger-beer. 
1889 E. R, Lankester in Nature 13 June 149/2 The 
mithradatic theory of inoculations. 

II lUEitlirida'ticOiX. Obs. In 6 metridaticon. 
[med.L., a. Gr. fiiOpi^dTiKov, neut. of Mi8pi5dTDrds, 
Mithridatic.] = Mithridate i. 

1540 J. Heywood Four /*. P. 619 Mercury sublyme. and 
metridaticon. 

3ffiitlu?idatisill(mi*J)ride5tiz'm). [f. L. Mithri^ 
ddt-es (see Mithridate) + -ism.] The condition 
of immunity to a poison induced by administering 
to an organism gradually increased doses of it. 

1851 Morell tr. Fourier's Pass. Human Soul 1 . 191 The 
State of Mithridatism, or unitary accord of our bodies with 
the neuter poisons, wi{I depend on [etc.]. 1889 E. R. 

IvANKESTER Adv. Sct. (1890) 113 We may^ speak of this 
training in tolerance of poison as'mithrldatiMn*. 

11 JSilltliridatiilixi. Obs. Also mithridation. 

{L.w/Mr?V/fl//‘«/«:seeMlTHR 2 DATE.]»MlTHBIOATE. 

1693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Mitkridatium^ 
compounded by King Mithridates, 1764 Grainger Sugar 
Cane if. 130 noiey This medicine is called Pfit/iridaduiu, 
in honour of Mithridates. 

Mitliridatize (mi])ri*dat 3 iz),z'. Alsomithra- 
datize. [f, L. Mithridat-is (see Mithridate) + 
fiZE.] trans. To render immune or proof against 
a poison by the administration of gradually in- 
creasing doses of it. Also tvansf. 

x866 Lowbll Lett. 1 . 408 Our constitutions adapt them- 
selves to the slow poison of the world till we become mithri- 
datized at last. 1889 E. R. Lankester Adv. Sci. <1890) 114 
Poisonous snakes are. .mithridatised in regard to their own 
poison. Ibid., Thus the animal is mithridatised. 1889 — 
in Nature 13 June 149 The utility of the related terms 
' mithradatize ' and * mithradatic* is obvious.* 

11 iiiitllTida*tuxu. Obs. Also 7 raeth-, myth-. 
[med.L. : see Mithridate.] » Mithridate. 

1603 Pekxer W^ottder/ull Yrare D 2, For poor Methrlda- 
turn and Dragon-water. . were bo-xt in euery corner, and yet 
were both drunke euery houre at other mens cost. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. x. | 8 For except it. be Treacle and 
Mythridatum,..lheytyethemselueslo no receiptes seuerely 
.and religiously. *634 R. H. Salerues Regim. 51 Under 
the name of Tryacle the noble medicine Mithridatum may 
be comprehended, which two be like in operation. 

F Kitifica'tioii. Obs. rare, [n, of action f. L. 
miiijicdre\ see Mitifvz/,] Mitigation. 

■ 1607 Topsell Four./. Beasts (1658) i6i The juyee of 
Barly to be given to them for their mitification. X657 
Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 63 Such distempers as require 
mitification. 

fUIrtify, V. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. mltijicdrey f. 
L. wff/A mitd : see-FV.] To soften, mitigate. 

1656 Blount Gtosso^r.y Miti/iCy to pacific, or make quiets 
X744 Mitchell in Phil, T'miw. XLIII. 145 The virulent 
A^mony of the cutaneous Contagion being inviscaied, and 
consequently miiified, by the Semen which received it. 

(mi'tigab’l), a. [ad, L. *tnUigd^ 
bilis (implied in miligdbilitcr adv.) f. mltigdre to 
Mitigate.] Capable of being mitigated. 

a X677 Barrow IPhs. (i686) II. xv. 213 The rigour of that 
ceremonious law was mitigable. 1822-34 Goods Study 
Med. {ed, 4) 1 . 50 The pain will be., far less mitigable. 1887 
Gurney Teriium Quid I. 182 Supposing the pain of the 
rack to be mitigable. 

Mitigal : see Miskal. 

Hitiganh (mrtigant), a. and sb. rare, [ad, 
I., mlligant-enty pr. pple, pf inUigdre to Mitigate: 
see-ANTi.J A. adj. Mitigating, lenitive. 

‘x54x R. Copland Galyen's Tera^ 2 Cij, A playster made 
of myiygant thynges, 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1753 in 
Johnson. x 8 oo i)fed. Jrnl. IV. 558 The oxygen ts the 
tempering, mitiganc.. principle of life. 

B. sb. Something that mitigates ; a lenitive. 
_x86s Pall Mall G. No. 182. i/i A simple disease which 
yields to mitigants. 

'^'SiLi'tigSLte,pa.pJ>le.iind p/b.a. Obs. Forms: 
see Mitigate v.; also 6 Sc. mitigait. [ad. L, 
iHiligdlusy pa. pple. of viiligdre : see next.] Miti- 
gated, alleviat^. ’ • . 


1432-50 tr, Higdeii (Rolls) II. 387 Hit was answerede to 
theyme by Apollo Delphicus that pestilence to be mitigate 
[L. sedari] if {etc.], /did. VII. 35 But their myndes not miti- 
gate berwtth [L. Sedad/t7teMOftsedatisatiimis]. X53X Elyot 
Gov. n. vi, I'he wise prince with that playne confes^iion was 
mitigate, a 15^ Ld. Berners Gold, Bk, M. Auret, (1546) 
Lvj, His chastysement was mitigate, and more easye, 1560 
A. L. tr. Calvin's Fonre SertH. Sojjg Ezech. iv, That the 
pain should be mitigate. 1560 Rollano Crt. Yenus Prol. 
1x3 Sumpart ar dry and sum are mitigait. 1592 in Neal 
Hist. Pnrii. (1732) 1 . 551 That some more mitigate and 
peaceable course might be taken therein. 

Mitigate (mrtigd>t), v. Also 5 myttygate, 6 
mytygate, metigat(e, init(t)igat, mittegate, 
6-7 my tigate, mittigate, 7 medigata ; also pa. t. 
6 Jv. matigat. [f. L. miligdt*^ ppl, stem ol 
gardy f. mlti-s mild, gentle. Cf. F. mitiger (OF. 
also mitigiur)^ Sp. initigary It, mi/igare.] 

1. trails. To render (a person, his mind, dis- 
position, or mood) milder, more gentle, or less 
hostile; to appease, mollify, rare, 

* 43 *- 50 i rS 3 t [see Mitigate pa.pple.\. 15x3 More Rich. 
///, Wks. 57/t Where the king toke displeasure, she would 
mitigate & appease his mind. 1584 Cocan Haven Healthxx. 
(1636)21 The Lhesse.. was invented .. to mitigate the minds 
or hearts of Tyrants. \.d\x.Dectar, Lords ^ Com. London 
8 Such Commiiksioners were mittigated, in respect of some 
clauses perilous to the Commtsstoners, and approved of for 
the time to come. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. 1 . viii. 178 The 
Cardinal of Pavia, .tooke care, .to mitigate the pope by the 
accounts which he sent of that princes conduct. 1855 Pusey 
Doctr. Real Presence Note S. §75. 694 S. Leo the Great. . 
mitigated Genseric, when Rome was taken. 1859 J. Brown 
Rob <5- i*'. (1862) 18 The severe little man was mitigated, 
and condescended to say * Rab, ma man, puir Rabbie '. 

2 . To render (anger, hatred, etc.) less fierce or 
violent ; to appease. 

1494 Fabyan CArou.vu. ccxxxv. 271 The preeslys,.to the 
entent to myttygate. .the crueltyeof the sayd tyrauntes, dyd 
open them the ornamentys of the sayde churche. 2513 
Bradshaw St. IFerburge 11. 1554 O glorious virgin. .Meti- 
gate the malice, .of Richard our lorde. 1358 Bp. Watson 
Sev. Sacram. xvlii. 1x6 To mitigate Goddes dyspleasure. 
a 1378 Linoesay (Pkscotiie) Chron. Scot. (S.l’.S.) I. 302 
Thir goode wordis. .metigat and assuadgit the Duike of 
Albameis anger, 1379-80 North Plutarch^ Sylla (1595) 
503 To mitigate somewhat the peoples ill will towards him. 
x6s6 in Verney Mem, (1894) III. 317 [Luce begs Sir Ralph 
to do his be>t] 10 medigaie my lady’s anger against her 
dau^ 1777 Robertso.v Hist. Amer. v. (1778) II. 90 Monte- 
zuma addressed them with every argument that could miti- 
gate their ra§e. 1833 Prescott Philip //, 1 . m. vi, 379 
The. .envoys interposed to mitigate the king's anger. 2875 
J owETT /*/a/o (ed. 2) IV. His [Socrates’] hostility towards 
the sophists ..was not mitigated In later life, 
f b. To relax the violence of (one's actions, etc.). 

c 1470 Henrvson Mor, Fab, vu. (Lion ^ Mouse) xl, To 
remit sum tyme ane grit offence, And mitigate with mercy 
crueltie. 1509 Barclay Shyp 0/ Fo/ys (1370) 39 Mitigate by 
measure your proude hastie language. 1549 Comph Scot, 
Prol. 1^ Dame fortouue vil mittigat hyr auen crualte. 

3. To alleviate (physical or mental pain); to 
lessen the violence of (a disease) ; to lighten the 
burden of (an evil of any kind). 

1432-30 tr, A^/gi/ewlRolls) V. 389 A man nesynge, peple 
beynge by use to say ’ Crlste helpe the and make a crosse 
onlhelr mowthe to mitigate that passion. 1502 Atkynson 
tr. De Iviilaliane ui. liii. 241 Comforte me, good lorde, in 
my exyle mylygaie my sorowe. 1541 .R. Copland Guydon's 
Quest. Chirurg, O j b, Anoyntfc it [sc. the place] with oyJe of 
Roses, .to myiygate thesmert. 1533 T. Wilson / f/n*/. 5 It is 
wisedome. . wareiy to mitigate, by protestacion, the evill that 
is in theim. 1590 Sfenser F. Q. i. x. 76 And dieted with 
fasting every day, The swelling of his woundes to mitigate. 
X59X Sparry tr. Cat fan's Geomancie BiJ, The lasper stone 
.. hath vertue to mittigate Kernels of the fiesn. x63i5 
Culpepper, etc. Riverius vi. i. 132 At first the pain wil 
seem to encrease; but afterward, it wil be mitigated,' and 
cease. 17x3 Addison Freeholder No. 12 ^ 2 Government. . 
mitigates the inequality of power among particular persons. 
*759 Robertson Hist. Scott, i. Wks. 18x3 1 . 29 Princes of 
greater abilities were content to mitigate evils which they 
could not cure. 1804 Abernetiiy Surg, Obs. 92 Nothing 
mitigated her sufferings so much as lint dipt in asolution of 
opium. 1824 J. H. Newman /f/V/'..S''{‘.(i873) 11 . it.iii. 256He 
..gave himself up to the composition of those works which 
..mitigated his political sorrows. 1895 R. L. Douglas tn 
Bookman Oc.1. 23/x The king.. does his best,, to mitigate 
the disastrous effects of the blunders of his middle life. 

*1* b. pass. To be relieved of a buiden. Obs, rare, 

1644 Hastings Ingram Lei, to Ld, Denbigh 19 Aug , Y* 
countrie exspectelh by yo' justice to be mittigated of yo^ to 
heavie pressures. 

4. To abate the rigour or severity of (a law) ; to 
render less stringent or oppressive. ? Obs. 

1332 MoRECo«/jr/, Tindale Wks. 641/1 Yet are thelawes 
of the church mitigated, *563 Homilies 11. Fasting ix. 98 b. 
It may lawfully. .alter, change, or mitigate those Ecclesi- 
astlc.TlI decrees &orders. 1683 Brit, Spec.^ 61 Where he sees 
the Laws rigorous or doubtful he may mitigate and interpret 
them. 

t b. To lessen the stringency of (an obligation). 

i6sx C. CMiTWKiGHT'Cert. Relig. 1. s Your Majeiy knows 
..my obligation to him, which difference in opinion shall 
never mitigate in point of afTectlon. 

5. To reduce the severity of (a punishment). 
Also, + to lower, moderate (a price), 

'<**533 [see MiTicATE/ 5 tf.>y/e.l. Hen, VFHy 

c, 8 To dimmish or mitigate the penalties. iS 4 s ~3 Aet 34 4- 
35 Hen. Vllly c. 7 Suche Lotdes .. shall .. haue the same 
auctoritie to mittigate, and enhaunce the price of wynes. . 
as. .occasion shall require. 1596 Skaks. Merck, P. iv. i. 
203, I haue spoke thus much To mittigate the iuslice of thy 
plea. x62x Burton Anat, Mel. 1. iv. i. (i65x> 4S4Those hard 
censures.. are to be mitigated. 1667 iSItLTON P, L. x, 76 


That I may mitigate thir doom. 1830 Dickens Bill.Stickiiig 
in Househ, JPords 11 . 60.^ They were. .fined five pounds., 
but. .the magistrate.. mitigated the fine to fifteen shillings. 
1869 Tozer H ighl. Turkey II. 284 As she could not reverse 
the curse. .she did what she could to mitigate k by substi- 
tuting for death a sleep of a hundred years’ duration, 
b. To render {a condition, custom) more humane. 
*®35 J/ Robertson in Von SchlegeVs Philos. Hist. (1 846) 
39 Christianity first mitigated, and then abolished slavery. 
*869 Lecky Europ. Mor. (X877) 1 . iL 252 Marcus Aurelius 
..mitigated the gladiatorial shows. 

6. To moderate, reduce to a more bearable 
degree (heat, cold, light) ; to temper the severity 
of (a climate). 

x6ii Tourneur Trag. ir. iii, That but mitigates The 
heat. x6xi Bible IPisd, xvi. 18 Sometime the Hame was 
mitigated, that it might not burne vp the beasts that were 
sent against the vngodly. 1742 Collins Oriental Eel. xi. 
24 9 *" moss-crown’d fountains mitigate the day. 1837 Lyell 
Princ. Geol. I. r. viii. 226 The winter and summer tempera- 
tures being sometimes mitigated, and at others exaggerated, 
in the same latitude. 1840 Macaulay Ess.y Clive (1899) 
504 Many devices which now mitigate the heat of the 
climate, preserve health, and prolong life, were unknown. 
1846 De Quincey Antigone Wks. i860 XIV. 221 There 
were no sta§e lights; but .. the general light of day was 
specially mitigated for that particular part of the theatre. 
t86o Maury /Vb'j. Geog, Sea (Low) vui. § 398 This current 
is felt as far as the Equator, mitigating the 'rainless climate 
of Peru as it goes, and making it delightful. 

7 . To lessen thegravityof(anofience); to palliate. 

17x9 Young Retenge iii. i. Then you must pardon me, If 
I presume to mitigate the crime. 1862 Burton Bk. Hunter 
(X863) 301 It may perhaps do something to mitigate Surtees’s 
offence in the eye of the world. 

8. With a quality as obj. : To moderate (the 
severity, rigour, heinousness, etc., a/'something). 

' In recent times there has been a tendency to prefer this 
periphrastic use to the uses in which the vb. takes a thing 
or condition as its object. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Jxviii. 34 The barsbnesse of 
the metaphor was to bee mitigated. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
V. xxii. § 20 We could greatly wish that the rigor of this 
their opinion were alayed and mitigated. 1660 Wood Li/e 
(O.H.B.) I. 359 The strictness of the Lord’s day was niili- 
gaied. 2702 J. Purcell Cholick (t7i4) 165 To Mitigate the 
Violence of the Pain. 1718 Freethinker No. to. 69 No 
Consideration upon £.Trth can mitigate the Heinousne^s of 
the Crime. 1849 James Woodman ix, One who.. strove to 
mitigate the bloody rigour of a civil war. 1879 Froudc 
C<7sarix.g6 Catsar interceded to mitigate iheseverily of the 
punishment, 

t 9. In physical senses: To render mild ; to free 
from acridity ; to make (land) fruitful, Obs. 

1601 Holland Fiiny I. 379 Thistrce,,haihinitacerUine 
fat liquor, .and enlreth into compositions of sweet ointments, 
for to . . mitigate the other oile. 1654 R. Codrincton tr. /us- 
riV/fxLni.507Toexerci5eand mitigate the fields with ploughs. 
10. tiilr. To become mitigated; to grow milder 
or less severe, rare, 

1633 T, James Kgy. 68 The cold did very little mitigate, 
1738 H. Brooks fer^s. Deliv. 1. 43 But as his Years en- 
crease, bis Fires a-sswage Allay with Time, and mitigate 
with Age, x88o McCarthy Oxon Times IV. Ivii. 235 The 
bitterness of popular feeling had very much mitigated. 

Mitigated (mi’tigcited), ppl, a, [f. Miti-’ 
CATE V. + -ED I.] In senses of the verb. 

x67X _Woodhead A*/. Teresa 11. xxxii. 199 The Fathers of 
the Mitigated Rule. Ibu/.xxxv. 232 The Mitigated Fathers 
Carmelites bad bin attempting the sam'e. 1771 Smollett 
Humph. Cl. xo May, Saying, in a mitigated tone— ‘Surely 
I am much obliged — i79r BurhbAPP. Wks. 1842 

I- 317 Who, though they perfectly abhor a despolick govern- 
ment, certainly approached more nearly to the love of 
mitigated monarchy, than [etc.]. 1810 Sporting Mag. 

XXX.V. 36 Fined in the mitigated penally of ten pounds. 
1,869 G. Lawson Dis. Eye (1874) 12 The solid mitigated 
nitrate of silver. 1884 Hunter & Whyte My Ducats 4- My 
Dan. iii, She was dressed in mitigated mourning. 

Hence Mi'tiffatedly adv,, in a mitigated degree. 
1884 H. James Little Tour in France xviii, This young 
man , .was miiigatedly monastic. He had a big brown frock 
and cowl, but he had also a shirt and a pair of shoes. 

Mitigating (mi-tiggitii)), vbL sb. [f. Miti- 
gate V, + -iNG i.J The action of the verb Mitigate. 

a 1683 Sidney Disc. Govt. nr. xv. (X704) 287 The power of 
mitigating is inseperable from that of Instituting. 
Mitigating (mi-tigeiiiq), ///. a. [f. Mitigate 
t/. 4 --ING-.] Alleviating, extenuating, palliating. 

x6i2 Webster White Devil F2,.Beaie me hence, Vnio 
this house of what’s your mittigallng Title? b!on. Of 
conuertites. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones Wks. 1775 III. 205 
I., have niore than once applied to the judge on the behalf 
of such [highwaymen] as ha\e had any miiigaiing circuin- 
siancesin their case, i^i Macaulay Ess.. HastingsixZpQ) 

636 He could see no mitigating circumstances, no redeeming 
merit. 1903 R. D. Shaw Pauline Epist. 323 The^ Mo^ic 
legislation [dealing with slavery! was essentially mitigating 
and restricting. 

Mitigation (mitig/'-Jan). fad. L. niTligdlidn- 
ein, n, of action f. viUigdre to Mitigate, Cf. F. 
tniligatian from 14111 c.)] The action of miti- 
gating ; the fact or condition of being mitigated. 

1 . Abatement or relaxation of the severity or 
rigour of a law, penalty, or the like; alleviation 
of anything painful, oppressive, or calamitous; 
extenuation or palliation of an offence. 7 /t mi/i- 
galion : by tvay of palliation {0/ an offence) ; in 
order to obtain a favourable modification (^judge- 
ment, a penalty, damages). 

(* 347 '® R<^iit o/Parlt. 11 . 215/1 Si mitigation ne lui soit 
failcde sa diie ferme.} 1362 Lanci. P, PI. A.v. 252 Bole 
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for J)l muchel Merci raitigacion be-seche y Dampne. me 
noton domes day for I dude so lUe. CX430 Lydg. Min. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 206 Sobre and appeese suche folk as 
falle in furye, To triit and bevy do ni^iigacioun. 149A 
Fabvah Chrofu vii. 651 Foe the mYtigacion of his peynlull 
syice^es^e. 1S3S More Apot. xlviii. Wks. 924/1 Therfore 
nede we no such chaunge of the lawes for that purpose. 
But on y* tother side, what harme would come of hys myty- 
gacions,..the whole summe and sequele of hys deuises doe 
more than manifestly shew; 1533 Elvot Cast. 

36 b, It somewhat profyteth in muigaiion of excessiue heate. 
*599 Shaks. Hen. K, 1. i. 70 How now for mittigaiion of 
this Bill, Vrg'd by the Commons? i6ot. — Tivel. N it. hi. 
98 Ye squeak out your Coziers Catclies without any mitiga- 
tion or remorce of voice. 1623 Bacon Hen. If II 209 'Iheir 
manner was. .to suffer them to languish long in Prison, and 
* . to extort horn them great Fines and Ransomes, which 
they termed Compositions and Mitijiations. 1664 More 
Myst. Ini(j. xiiL 44 As for the mitigation of the fault of 
either side from anyexteriour circumstances, 1 briefly adde, 
That [etc.]. 1749 E. AIoore Trial Seleni 318 These crimes 
successive on your trial Have met with proofs beyond 
denial, To which yourself with shame conceded, And but 
in mitigation pleaded. 1766 Blackstone 1 1 . 508 

Though, as against the rightful executor or admimstralor, 
he cannot plead such payment, yet it shall be allowed him 
in mitigation of damages. i8or Med. yrnl.V . 221 She 
perspired . . very freely, but without affording any mitigation 
of her pain. 1817 Cobbett Taking Leave Countrymen 13 
The Wolves, .flew upon the fleecy fools ajid devoured them 
and their lambs, without mercy and without ^mit.^atbn. 
1833. Ht.. Martineau Homes Abroad x. 6 A mitigation of 
punishment, *875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 339 The .shorter 
address in mitigation of the penalty. 1885 J. Payn Talk 0/ 
Town 1.45 William Henry murmured something in mitiga- 
tion about its being an aerolite. 1883 Manck. Exam, 
24 July 5/1 All that could, be done for him was to attempt 
some mitigation of his pain. 

b. ({uz^X'Concr. A circumstance that mitigates. 
1739 Butler Sernt, Wks. 1874 II. 70 Mitigations and 
reliefs are provided .. for most of the afflictions in human 
life. 1743 Young Mt. Th. vi. 4 This seeming miiigation 
but inflames ; This fancy’d med’eine heightens the disease, 
1864 PusEY Led. Daniel (1876) 240 Which God gave them 
as a mitigation of their ills. 

t2. Sul'teiiingl^of words or statements); a quali- 
fication, limitation. Obs. 

1588 Fraunce Lawlers Log, Ded. ppjb, The addition, 
detraction, or mitigation of woordes. 1651 Hobbes Leviath, 
111. xlii. 306 Hee hringeth one Text, .. lohn 16. 13. .where 
(saith he) by all truths is meantj at least, all truth necessary 
to salvation But with this mitigation, he attributeth no 
more InfaliibilitY to the Pope, than to any man that pro- 
fesseth Chri-tianity, and is not to be damned. 1709 Strype 
Antu Ref. 1 . xliv; 445 A third letter was written to the 
Chancellor, with more mitigation. 

1 3 ; Propiuation (of a person) ; taming (of an 
animal). Obs. 

xaSa Wyclif Eccl. xvil 28 How gret the mere! of God, 
and the mytigacioun ..of hym to men conuertende to hym 
[L. et propitiaiio illius convertentibus ad se]. 1737 Whis- 
TOM yosephits, Antiq. xvii. v. § s The most envenomed 
serpents admit of some mitigation^ and will not bite their 
benefactors. 

+ 4 . ? A soothing remedy, Obs, 

<rx^3a Lvdo.^ Poems: (Percy Soa) ig And ageyns 
hertis (Tor mutigacions, Damysyns wiche withe her taste de- 
lyle, Fulle grete plente both ofblak and white. 
Mitigative (mi'tigc'tiv), a. and sb. Now rare 
or Obs. \pA.h. 77 iUigdtlvits,i.mUigdr 6 \ see Miti- 
gate V. and -IVE, Cf, F. 77 iittgatif-.\, 

A. adj. Tending to, mitigate or alleviate ; leni- 
tive ; aUo const, of. 

c i\oo Lauf and s Cirurg. 235 pou schalt 3cue him inedi- 
cyns..bat ben mitlgalif for to taxe awey be akynge. X5.^x 
R. Copland Gnydotis Formul, Xj b. The fyfih fourme is 
vnguenium duke mollyfycatyfe, resolutyfe, and mytygatyfe 
of the paynesof y* synewes. xs66 ^ K 9 Xiv.\T. Alexis' Hecr. iii. 
1. 49 b. A playster miti^tiue, and very gentle for Cankers. 
1611 CoTGR., Mitigatif mitigatiue, lenitiue, appeasiue. 

B, sb. Something that serves to mitigate or 
alleviate; a; soothing remedy. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 2x7 Leie berto mltigatiuis for, to 
do aw.ci be akynge. C1430 Lydg, Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
196 Ayer of nature .. [is] a gret mytigatifn c 1539 Remedy 
0/ Lave Prol 20 Whiche may the feruence of,loue aslake To,- 
the louer, as a mitigatiue. 

Mitig^tor (mi’tig^k?*), Also, 7,-8 
[agent-n- f- L- 5 gee.- Mitigate One 

who or something' which mitigates^or alleviates;^ 
f a. soothing remedy^ 

^ 1605 Timme Quersit, I. xiii. 53 A certain red ocre . .which 
is..a4Teat mitigator of all gtiefesand paines. X656R1DGLEY 
Pract. PJiysick 257 Mitigaiers are useful, either temperate- 
or cold. X7H Shaftess. C/taT-nc. (1737)111. 23 The highest 
glory which cou’d be attain’d by moiial man, was to be 
mitigator or moderator of that universal tyranny already 
eilablish’d. 1869 Bushnell Worn. RuJfroge\X\. 139 They 
are no more miligators now, but instigators rather. 

Mitigatory (mi'tig^Haii), a, and sb. Also 7 
mitt-, [atl. L. i 7 iUigatori~nSy f, 77 tlHgdre : see Miti- 
gate V. and -ORY^.J A. adj. Tending or serving 
to mitigate; lenitive, alleviating; palliative, 

C161X CifAPMAM Iliad'x\. 758 Then iwixt bis hands he 
hru^de siiarpo and mvliiatorie rooic t whicii when lie had 
infusd; Into the greene welUcleansed wound, the paines be 
fell before Were svcll and instantly allaide, 18x3 Croker 
Pari. Deb. 18 Feb, in Examiner a? Feb, 118/2 That.. 
Admiral Ind since rei eived- no mitigatory or rt-slrained 
orders. 186$ J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I. 32 Whatever 
miiigaiory explanations might be offered by the learned. 

B. sb. .Something which serves 10 mitiga.e; a 
lenitive or soothiug remedy ; a plea in extenuation. 
1636 W, D,. (T* Comtuind Cate Lat. UnL $ 806 Hec miU- 


gateih pains, with certain mittigatories, or anodynes, a 1734 
North Exam. 11. v, § 2(1740) 316 He talks of hard Usages, 
and straining Points of Law. .and such Mitigatories. 

tMrting. Obs, Forms: 5 mytyng, mygh- 
tyng, 5-7 mytting, 6 my ten, my ting, myteyng, 
[f. Mite - + -iNQ 3 .J A diminutive creature. Often 
used as a term of endearment or of contempt. 

rx44o York Myst. xviii. 113 With bat mytyng yf bat we 
be mette per is no salue bat hym may saue. Ibid. xxxi. 305 
pou mummeland myghiyng. £1460 Towneley Myst. xii. 
477 Hayil, praty mytyng I x§o8 Kennedie Flyting w. 
Dunbar A inytcn Iv.r. myting], full of flyting. a 1529 
Skelton E. Rummyng 224 He calleth me his whytyng. 
His mullyng ahd his myting. — Agst. Garnesche xii. iig 
For alle ys nat worlhe a myteyng, A mckerell nor a wyte- 
yng. a 158$ Montgomerie Flyting w. Polwart 9 Foule 
misuiade myttxng. 

Mitis ^ (mi‘tis). Also mittis. [a. G. ttiilts 
igrihi ) ; :rom the name of the manufacturer, Ignaz 
Mills of Kirchberg (1771-1842).] Miiis greenx 
Scheele^s or Emerald green (see Emerald 5 d). 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 619 Mittxs green is an arseniate of 
copper. 1853 Watts tr* Gmeiin’s Handbk. Chem. VIII. 
329 Cupric Aceto-arsenite. Schweinfurt Green, Vienna 
Green. Imperial Green, Miiis Green. 1892 Church. Chem- 
istry Paints tj* Painting s. v. Echedds Green. Mittis Green. 

Mitis ^ (mJ'tis). Metalhirgy, [Named by the 
inventor of the process, P. Osiberg of Stockholm; 
app. from L. inTtis mild, taken in the sense of 
Mild a, 8 b.] Miiis castmgx a method of in- 
creasing the fluidity of molten iron (so as to render 
it possible to prevent the occlusion of air in the 
casting) by adding a minute quantity of aluminium 
1 to the charge in the crucible ; also, a casting pro- 
I duced by this process. So niUis-metal. process^ etc. 
x88s T. Nordenfeldt in Ironmonger May SuppL, On 
‘Rlitis* Castings. 1886 Chamb. yrnl, 14 Aug, 527/2 The 
‘Mills process’. Ibid. 528/1 In the United States and 
Sweden, Mitis Metal bxs already established itself as an 
I article of commerce. Pail Malt G. 6 Sept. 12/1 The 

I z-2oth pare of x per cenL of aluminium, when added to 
j molten wrought xroii will reduce the fusing-point of the 
whole mass some 500 degrees, and will render it extremely 
fluid, and thus enable wrought iron tor what are commer- 
cially known as * Mitis '-castings of the most intricate 
chiracter) to be produced, x^^fml. Iron ^ Steel Inst. 
XLIV,476 Mills Castings.— Stambke . describes the method 
in use at the MUbs foundry at Chemnitz. 

Mitkiil, vamnt of Miskal. 

Mitont, mitome -?nm). Biol. 

Also in mod. Latin fonn. [ad. mod.L. mitoma 
(mitoo-ma), £ Gr.. /ttros thread : see next and c£ 
carcinoma, sarcoma, etc.) Flemming’s name Tor the 
mass of fibrils of protoplasm in the body of a cell. 

x 833 Kollgstok & Jackson Aniin, Life p. xxi^ Proto- 
plasm, .as a rule . . is more or. less veMcular, consisting of a 
denser subtancefmilome) enclosing droplets of a more fluid 
character (enchylema, paramitome). 1898 Klein & Edkins 
Etem. Histol. tt The divided nuclear mitomx 1900 Jack- 
son Gloss. Boi, Termsy Mitom. 

II Mitosis (mit^a’sis). PI. -oses Biot. 

[mod.L,, f. Gr./MToj a thread of a warp ; see -osis.] 

I a. The spliUiug up into threads of a minute 
I granular nucleus embedded in living protoplasm. 
Cf. KARYoaiiTQSis. b. The figure, presented by 
the nucleus at any stage in this process; 

x888 Rolleston & jACKSON^/wy. Life p. xxii, The nu- 
clear membrane is dissolved In mitosis and' reconstituted 
round the new nucIeL iSgx Lancet 6 June 1269/1 The 
‘•mitoses ’are not of uniform-size,.. but present the greatest 
variety in this respect in one and the same tumour. 1896 
A Ubulds Syst: Medt I; 65 Many of the corneal corpuscles. . 
can.. be seen.undergoxng mitosis. 

Hence Mltosio. (.raitdu’sik) a. = Mitotic. 
xSga In Century Dict.\ and In later Diets. 
3 MCitotic(initp;tik), <z. [f. Mitosis: see -otic.] 
Pertaiuuig to, connected with, characterized by; or 
e.Nhibiting mitosis. 

I x888 Rolleston & Jackson Life p, xxn. The divi- 

sion of the protopIa.sm [of a cell] .. may be indirect or mi- 
totic. ,*904 Brit. Med. frnl. iq Sept. 584 The work of 
Flemming and his pupils in 1884 placed beyond doubt the 
mitotic reproduction oflymphocytes in the.<;e situations. 
Hence Mito’ticaily adv.y by mitosis, 
i8go in Century Diet. \ and in later Diets. 

llllilitra (mai’tra.). Also 7 mi-, mythra.- [L,,. 
a. Gr, nirpa t see Mitre j^.] 

1 . Aiitiq. A head-dress == Mitre jyJ.I i a, 

_ 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 146 Above each doore* 
is ingraven the Idea of a Majestique Monarch; his roahe is 
long, a Tiara or Mithra on his head. 1850^ Leitch tr. C. O. 
MiilUds Ane. Art. § 383 (ed. 2) 488 A- magnificent luxuri- 
ance of curling hair xestraiued by the milra- 

2. Bot. fa. (see iiuot. 17751. b. (see quot. 1852). 

' *775 Ash, Mil/ a. the name of a plant, the mitreola. 1852 

Henslow Diet. Bot. Terms. Mitruy used synonymously 
; with galea, for- * Helmet Also, the thick, rounded, and 
folded pileus of some fungi. 

3 . Surg. *A fillet- Of bandage applied on the- 
head * (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1856). 

II Mitraillade (mx’trayad). [Fr., f. milraiHe-rx- 
see Mitraille v. and -aue.] A wholesale execu- 
tion or massacre by volleys of mitraille. 

1833. Alison Hist. Europe 11840-50} HI- xiiL § 1x5. 123 
The inhuman mitrailLTdes of Lyons. 

II Mitraille (m/iray, mitr^t‘1), sir. Al«o angli- 
cized mitraiL \p\ 7 iiUi‘aille^O^* 7 tiiKsyrailles>maM. 


money, pieces of metal; an altered form of OF. 
mitailky f. ttiile : see Mite -.] Small missiles as 
fragments of iron, heads of nails, etc. shot in 
masses from a cannon ; now spec, small shot ot 
projectiles fired from a mitrailleuse, 

[1802^ C. James Milit. Diet., Mitraille. Fr. small pieces 
of old iron, such as heads of nails, &c., with which pieces of 
ordnance are frequently loaded.] x868 Kinclake Cri/nea 
(1877) IV. VL 140 His purpose of meeting the assaulting 
column .. with a pelting blast of mitrail, i876‘Voyle & 
Stevenson Milit. DictA<t^. 3) s. v. Mitrailleur. A machine 
gun intended to throw tnitraillc. that is, groups of small 
projectiles, independently, to distances of 1000 yards. 

Hence MitraPUe, v. 7 'are [cf. F. i 7 iitrailhr\ 
traits, to assail with mitraille. 

1844 Th. Parker in J. Weiss Life ft Corr. 1 . 225 The 
wretched Terrorists of the Revolution guillotined .. and 
mitrailled, I know not bow many* 

II Mitraillenr (mjtrajorj. [Fr., agent-n. f. 
mitrailler to fire mitraille (see Mitraille c>.). In 
Littre only in sense 2.] 

1 . = Mitrailleuse I. Also, see quot. 18762. 

1869 Fosbery in yrnl. R. Untied Serv. Instit. XIII. 510 
Mitrailleilr, the term 1 have adopted in the title of tnu 
paper, perhaps be.st of all expresses what is intended, 
namely, a weapon producing a hail storm uf comparatively 
small projectiles. 1876 Voyle 8: Stevenson Milit. Diet. 
(ed. 3) s. V. Mitrailleury The Nobel mitrailleur Is the one 
used in the Russian army. It Is a ten-barrelled gun on the 
Gatling system. Ibid,. Mr. Hale . . has invented a mitrail- 
leur which fires five rockets at a time. X883 Pali Mall G. 
15 Sept. 1/2 The French mitrailleuse was only an adapta- 
tion of the Montigny mitrailleur. 

2 , One who works a mitrailleuse. rare~“\ 

1890 in Century Did, 

II Mitrailleuse (mztray^z), [Fr., fern, agent- 
n. formed as prec.j A breech-loading machine- 
gun with a number of barrels fitted together, so 
arranged that it can discharge small missiles simul- 
taneously in- large quantities with great rapidity, 
or singly in rapid succession. 

It was introduced into the French army about x86S and 
first brought into service in the Franco-German war of 
1870-1. I’here are many varieties of this gun, with qualify- 
ing- names prefixed. 

1870 Times 23 July 10/3 The Emperor.,. Is reported to 
have constantly had the mitrailleuses brought to St. Cloud 
to be tested under his own eyes. .. The mitraiileitNe is, 
perhaps, relied upon to do for France in the present war 
what in the last the needle*gun did for Prussia. 1872 
Ruskin Eagle's N. § 34 Our mechanical contrivance will 
only make the age of the mitrailleuse more abhorred thaa 
that of the guillotine. 190a R. W.. Chambers Maids cf 
Paradise 1. 14 A battery of Montigny mitrailleuses passed. 

Mitral vmai'tral), a, and sb. Also 8 mytrale. 
[a. F, tnitralj ad. mod.L. tniirdliSt f. L. mitrax 
see MiTRE\f< 5 . and -AL.] A. adj. 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or resembling, a mitre. 

I z6zo Guillim Heraldry iil i. 190 The Field is luplter, a 
Crowne Mitrail Imperiafl Sol, garnished and enriched with 
sundry precious Gems, Proper. Ibid,, margitty A Crowne 
Imperiall Mitrail. Dh^ens. Birth of Heresies xiu Si 

Which Myirall Ornament xs only preserued for eminent and 
higher Priests, 1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus \i.ia 
Hydriot, etc. 41 The mitrail' Crown, which common picture 
seems- to set too upright and forward upon thehead of Aaron. 

2 . Anat. Mitral valve : The left auriculo- 
ventricular valve of the heart, so called from its 
shape (see quot. 1872) ; formerly it was considered 
as two valves,. Also called bicitspid valve. 

[1693 **■' Blancard'srPliys. Diet, (ed- 2), Mitrales ValvtdXy 
see PlMscopales.] 1705 W. Cowpbr in Phil. Trans. XXV. 
X974 The Mitral and‘ Semilunary Valves of the Left- Ven- 
tricle of the Heart. i 86 o‘ 0 . W. Holmes Breakf-t. 
xii 227* Heart hits as hard aa-a fistjr-bellows-sound o%-er 
mitral valves. 187a Mivart Elem.. Anat. 408 'i'hc- left 
auriculo-ventricular opening is guarded' by two flaps, form- 
ing what is called' the mitral valve, from a- fancied resem- 
blance to a bishop's mitre. 

Tx Altai, and Path. Of or pertaining to the 
mitral valve. 

x8s5 Markham Skodids. Auscult, 207 Constrictioa of- tha 
tnitral orifice. 1857 Dunglison Med. Lex. s.v. Regurgiio- 
tioKy Mitral regurgitation ..itiQs.r\s the reflux of blood 
through the leTr auriculo-ventricular opening, during the 
contraction of the left ventricle- 1879 St. Georges Hosp. 
Rep. IX. 406 With mitral and tricuspid inbulficiency. 189^ 
Sydi Soe. Lex.y Mitral areay the area in which' iho- sounds, 
produced althe mitral valve are besfbeard. 

B. sb. = A/ilral valve. 

(1704 J. Harris £*‘.r, Techn. 1 . MitraleSi&re two-Valves 
at the (Jrifice of Ye/ut pulmonaris. in the Left Ventricle of.' 
the Heart.] 1831 J, Hors in Cycl. Prait. Med. IV. 424/*- 
Extreme contrattion of the mitral '..can be detected by the-: 
characters of the puke, and the assemblage of other signs.-. 
1897 Allbntds Syst. Med. HI. 45a A ..contraciea mitra!. 
x^^ Ibid. VI, 25 The degree of stenosis of the mi(ral is • 
generally more severe than that of the- tricuspid. 

Mitrate (mainr^'l), a. Bot. ojud ZooL [ad. L/, 
7 )iitrdt<is wearing a turban, {.tnilrai- see Mitre 
and -ate.] Having the shape of a-mitre or bonnet. . 

184B E. Forbes Naked-eyed Mednsx 22 Th«i- umbrella, is 
sub-cylindrical and mitrate. 1887 W. Phillips Bnt. Disco*' 
mycetes t .Receptacle, .mitrate- 

Mitre (martai), sb.'^ Forms? 47*5 mytlr, 4-7 
mytre, -er, 5 mytyre, mytor, 6 ^tyr, myttor, 
mytter, mither, meetor, 6 - miter, 4—^ mitre. . 
[ad. F. 7Jtitre (= Pr.,Sp. wf/ra, It. ttiilra, tTtUriay 
ON. itiUr. w//r<z),nd. L, iniirayts. Gr. /lirpa (Ionic • 
pirprf) belt, girdle, head-band, turban. j' 
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mitre; 


1 . a. Antiq. As rendering of Gr. nirpa, L. tiii/ra : 
A headband or fillet worn by ancient Greek 
women ; also, a kind of head-dress common among 
Asiatics, the wearing of which by men was re- 
garded by the Romans as a mark of effeminacy. 

138* SVyclif /sa. iii. 19 In that dai the I^jrd shal don awe! 
the. armcercles, and mytris, and combys, and ribane.-?. — 
yudith xvi. 10 She bond logidere hir criisp heris with a mitre. 
c 1450 Mirour Saluaciann 3204 Judith hire clothls didde on 
mostflestyvalefaireandswete With mytrehirehevedarraied. 
1590 Spenser F » Q . 1. iL 13 And like a Persian mitre on 
her hed ahee wore, c 1614 Mure Dido iff ^Fneas ii. 417 His 
curled head with Phrygian mytre fyS//. iv. 216 Mxonici 
mitral guised. 1647 A. Ross Mysta^, Poet, iu (167^) 40 
Bacchu.s used to wear a Mitre, which is the proper attire of 
women. 1699 Garth Dhpettz.w. 72 These, Miters emulate, 
Those, Turbans are. z8d6 Brands & Cox Diet. Sci,^ etc., 
s. V., Servius makes it a matter of reproach to the Phrygians 
that they were dressed like women, inasmuch as they wore 
mitres. 

^ Used by Chapman and Pope for the Homeric 
fUTprj, which means a belt or girdle. 

cx 6 it Chapman Iliad w. 719 Oresbiu<:, that did wear The 
gaudy mitre. 1716 Pope ibid. 870 Oresbius, in his painted 
mitre gay. (Gr. ^(avvvaKtro fttrp}}!'.] 

fb. Applied by travellers in the i6-t7th c. 
to the turban or the long conical pap worn by 
certain Asiatic peoples ; also, rarely, applied to other 
kinds of head attire worn in remote countries. Obs. 

2585 T. Washington xt. Nicholay's yoy. rv, xiv. 228 They 
weare .. on their bead a long myter. 1604 E. G[rimstoneI 
D^ Acosta's Hist, Indies v. xxix. 420 The maides were 
clothed in new garment^ wearing, .vpon their heads myters 
made of rods covered with this may.s. 2638 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (ed. 2) 227 About their heads they wreath great 
rowlesof Caliico,or silke and gold,, .they call them shashes, 
in past times (especially those worne by Kings) Cydariir.s 
or Tyaraes, with us call'd Mithers. 

2 . A sacerdotal head-dress. 

a. Hebrew Antiq. Used (after L. mitra, Vulg., 
and pirpa^ LXX.) for the ceremonial turban of the 
high priest (Heb. mipnepheth^ r(':s pdnlpK ) ; 
also (in Wyclif and the .Douay Bible, though not 
in the other versions) for the head-dress of the 
ordinary priests (Heb. nsxiQ migbdz -^ ; Coverdale 
and the Bible of i6n ‘bonnet*, 18S4 Revised 
‘ headtire *). 

For the * mitre' of the Englbh Bible of 2622 the Vulgate 
has eidaris or liaraimttraonXyvci Exod. xxxix); its mitra 
is the ‘ bonnet ' of the English Bible. Wyclif’s rendering of 
eidaris by 'mytre* is noteworthy| as probably indicating 
that the word was already current in EnglKh (^tn sen^e z b)« 
238J Wycup Lev. xvi. 4 He ise, Aaron| shal be gyrd-with 
a lynnen gyrdil, and a lynnen mytre he shal putte to the 
hew. — iii. 5 Putte ?e a cleane cappe or mytre (1535 

Coverdale a fayre myter, 2622 a faire miter, tSS^ lReviscd) 
a fair mitre [margin^ or turban)] vpon his heued. 2398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. cxxix. (1495) 687 The myter 
of the cheyf preesc was shape to the llknesse of the herbe 
weyhrede. asj^ao-so Alexanderis^^. 26x4 Raleigh 

iv.ii. §6. 470 iaddus the high Priest.. with his miter, 
2878 B. Taylor Deukalion iv. U. 245 , 1 took away The High 
Priest's mitre, long since threadbare grown. 

b. HecL A head-dress forming part of the 
insignia of a bishop in the Western Church, and 
worn also by certain abbots and other ecclesiastics 
as a mark of exceptional dignity. In its modern 
form, it is a tall cap, deeply cleft at the top, the 
outline of the front and back having the shape of a 
pointed arch ; the material has usually been white 
linen or satin, embroidered and often jewelled; 
but mitres of gold or silver have also been used. 

The application of mitra in med.L. to the episcopal head- 
dress was doubtless suggested by its occurrence in the de- 
scription of the attire of the Jewish high-priest. (See a.) 

In the Anglican church after the Reformation, the mitre, 
though iheoietically part of the episcopal insignia, was 
seldom actually worn except at coronations down to that of 
George III. In recent times some bishops have revived its 
use on .special ceremonial occasions;. 

c 2380 Wyclif II. 398 BishopIs.,shulden knowe 

bobe Goddis lawes ; and bl» token bei beren on hem, whanne 
J>ei hilen hem wtp her mytir. c 2393 Chaucer Gentilesse 7 
A 1 were he mytre \Caxt m mytor] croune or dyademe. 2432 
Rec. St. Mary at Hill 27 Also a myter of cloth of gold set 
with stones, a 2533 Lo. Berners Huon IxiiL 229 He [sc, 
the abbot] called all his couent, and chargyd them .. to re- 
uest them selues with crosse and myter Si copes, to receyue 
Huon. 1556 Chron. Gr, Friars (Camden) 33 Dyver.s by- 
shoppes and abbottes in their mytteres. Ibid, 50 The by- 
shoppe in his mytior. 2662 Evelyn Diary 20 Dec., There 
was a silver mitre with episcopal robes, horn by the Herauld 
before the herse (of the Bishop of Hereford]. 2687 Dryden 
Hiiui ^ P, I. 395 Our Panther, .. The crosier wielded and 
the mitre wore. 185* Hook Ch, Diet. (1872) 508 The episcopal 
coronei-Miires. though worn in some of the Lutheran 
churches (as in Sweden), have fallen into utter desuetude in 
England, even at Coronations. 

transf. c 264s Howell Lett. v. 48 Upon their heads they 
carry a Miter of paper. *649 Jer. Tayi.or Gt. Exemp. iii. 
Ad Sect. XV i6i T'he Crown of Thorns was his Miter. 2868 
Marriott Vest. Chr. p. xl, In Egyptian monuments we find 
the symbols of priesthood ..such as ., a high cap or mitre, 
indicative of authority. 

c. Used as the symbol of the episcopal office or 
dignity. 

2387-8 T, UsK Test. Love ii. iL (Skeat) 1 . 36, I fic. Love) 
bar both crosse and mytre, to yeve it where 1 wolde. 2390 
Gower Conf, I. 258 The Mitre with the Diademe He bath 
thurgh Supplantacion. 2589 Warner A lb. En^, v. xxiii. 203 
What cite 1 forraine matters, when our natiue Stories yeeld 
Of Myters medllng with our Sword an ouerplenteous feeld? 


x$4x Heywood Reader here you'l plainly see^ etc. 2 As 
Wolstan, Becket. Wolhey,,.And their successors,.. Would 
make the Miter ievell with the Crowne I a todo Contemp, 
Hist, Ircl. ilrish Archseol. & Celtic Soc. 1879) !• To 
indeere himself unto the Councell, that they may speake a 
good worde for him to enjoy a meeter. 2708 Hearne 
Collect. 10 Jan. (O. H.S.) II. 8if Learning being.. reckon’d 
a very ordinary Qualification for y* Mitre. 2738 Pope EpiU 
Sat. iu 240 Stars.. (Such as on Hough’s unsully’d Mitre 
shine, Or beam, good Digby, from a heart like thine). 2849 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. iv. I. 492 Baxter.. refused the mitre 
of Hereford. 2903 Edits. Rev. Apr. 526 J ames II.. could not 
get a mure for Petre. 

d. Her. The representation of a (bishop’s) 
mitre. (In British heraldry borne, instead of 
helmet and crest, over the arms of episcopal sees ; 
in the arms of a few sees it occurs also as a charge.) 

i6zo Guilum Heraldry iv. iL 293 He beareth Sable, a 
Miter with two Labels AigenL 1727-42 Chambers Cycl. 
s. V., In Germany, several great families bear the mitre for 
their crest ; to shew that they are advocates, or feudatarles 
of antient abbies, or officers of bishops, &c. 17^ Cowper 
Tiroc. 369 In fancy sees him. .ride In coach with purple 
lined, and mitres on its side. 2823 Craqb Technol. Did. s.v., 
Those [sc, the arms of the sees] of Norwich and Chester 
have three mitres. 2885 Fairholt's Costume II. Gloss. 286 
The row of strawberry leaves around the modern arch- 
bishop’s mitre is an invention of modern engravers. 2894 
Woodward Eccles, Her. 102 The mitre of the Bishops of 
Durham is represented as rising out of a ducal coronet. 

e. slang. A haL 

2896 Farmer & Henley Slang, Mitre (University), a hat. 

3 . Used as the name of vaiious taverns and 
hotels, etc., as the Mitre Tavern, a famous place 
of resort in Shakspere's time. Also attrib, 

1608 Middleton Mad IVorldv. H, This will be a True 
feast, a right Miter supper. 1621 Barry Ram-Alley 11. D 3, 
Meele me straite At the Myter doore in Fleet-streeu 1533 
Rowley Midn. 11. E3,Come, weele..to the Miter 
in Bredstreete, weele make a mad night on't. s 65 x -6 Wood 
City 0/ Oxjbrd (O.H.S.) Ill, 252 This High-German.. fell 
sick at his arrival, in the Miter inne. 

4 u fa,. The ‘ head * or * cap * of an alembic. Obs, 
2592 Sylvester Du Bartas i. itL 139 Like as in a Lim- 
beck, th' heat of Fire Raiseth a Vapour, which sail mount- 
ing higher To the Still’s top; when th’ odoriferous sweat 
Above that Miter can no further get, It softly thickning, 
falleth drop by drop. 

b. A cowl for a chimney {Cent, Diet. 1890). 

5 . Hist, A base coin current in Ireland during 
the last half of the 13th c. (see quot.). 

1749 J. StMON Irish Coins 25 note, Other foreign coins 
called Mitres, Lionines, .. Eagles, &c. from the stamp or 
figures impressed on them, were. .uttered here for pennies, 
though not worth half a penny. 

6. Conek, A mitre-shell. 

2840 SwAiNSON Malacology 98 The Miirtna, or mitres, 
where the spire is always acute (etc.]. 2862 Carpenter 

va Rep, Smithsonian Inst.jfor 2860, 180 Family Fascio- 
lariadm (Tulip-shells and Mitres). 

7 . attrib. xsnAComb,*, mitre-bearer, ^gold,‘SHper^ 
stition ; inilre-crowned, •missing, •shaped adjs. ; 
mitre-wise adv. ; mitre-flower, ‘ a plant of the 
genus Cyclamen'* {Cent, Diet, 1890); mitre- 
mushroom, an edible mushroom (Helvellacrispd), 
so called from the shape of the pileus; mitre- 
shell, any one of numerous species of marine uni- 
valve shells of the genus Mitra (the shape in some 
species resembles that of a mitre) ; mitre-snake, 
‘a slender colubrine serpent (genus ConticC), espe- 
cially C, episcopa, of ihe Mexican borderland* 
(Funk's Stand. Diet. 1895). 

2833 Willis Pencillings 1 . xvuL 227 The long train of 
proctors,,, *mitre-bearers, and incense- bearers. 1885 W. J. 
Fitzpatrick Li/e T. H, Burke 1 . 17 Dr. Butler.. ‘•mitre- 
crowned, singing the High Mass aL St. Finbar’s. z8zo 
jliLAiAN Fall yerus. (1821) 124 The breastplate gems, and 
the pure *mitre-gold, Shine lampUke. 2840 L. Hvm Dranu 
IVks. Wycherley, Congreve, etc., Uiog. Congreve p. xxxiii, 
Bravo, Doctor 'Young! With leave of thy very gloomy, 
*mitre-mL^ing, and most erroneous ‘Night Thoughts* [etc,]. 
2854 Lindley SHi. Bot, ix. 156c, Helvetia crA/a (the *Mitre 
Mushroom). 2766 Gentl. Mag. Apr,i69/2 The *mitre shap’d 
aloe. 2753 Chambers Cycl, Supp, App., *Jii£ire‘Shell, the 
English name of the smooth and slender buccinum, with 
a split rostrum, ^1628 F. Grevil iL (1652) 30 To 

binde this *Miter-superstition with the real! cords of truth. 
2662 Gkeenhalch in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser, ni. IV. 280 A 
very light cap with its corners standingstreight and upwards, 
*mitre wise, 2844 Thackeray May Gambols Wks. 2900 
XIIL 442 The dinner-table set out, the napkins folded 
mitrewi.se. 

Mitre (mgi'tai), sb.^ Also miter. [Of some- 
what uncertain origin : perh.,as is usually assumed, 
a transferred use of prec., but the development of 
sense is not easy to explain. 

Possibly there may be a reference to the early form of 
the episcopal mitre, which liad a vertical band bisecting a 
rectilinear angle at the top.] 

1 . In Joinery and other mechanical arts : A joint 
(also mitre-joint) in which the line or plane of 
junction makes an angle of 45° with the side of 
each of the two pieces joined, so that the adjacent 
sides meet in a right angle; the shaped end or 
edge of a piece of material intended to form such 
•a joint with another; an angle or slope of 45°. 
Now sometimes applied to any joint in which the 
angle made by the sides of the joined pieces is bi- 
sected by the line of junction. 

Keyed mitre I a miJre-joint strengthened by the Insertion 


of keys (Kev sb. 9). Lapped mitre : a combination of the 
lap and mitre joints. ; 

^ 2678 Moxon Mcch. Exerc. iv. 60 By MItere are meant the 
joining of two pieces of wood, so as the Joyut makes half a 
Square. ^ 2720 J. Harris Lex. Techn. II, ,\iitre^ in Archi- 
tecture, is the Workmen’s Term for an Angle tnat is just 
45 degrees, or half a right one ; and if it be a quarter of a 
Right Angle, they call it o. Ha/ Mitre. 1825 J, Nichoi/- 
SON Operai. Meclicutic 589 A lapped mitre. 2850 Parker's 
Gloss. Archil., Mitre, the line formed by the meeting of 
mouldings or other surfaces, which intersect or intercept each 
other at an angle. 2876 Encycl. Brit. IV, 489/x A keyed 
mitre. 2880 Cocuh Builders' Art yrnl. 1 . 71, I drive all 
home, and cut the mitres and joints on the .body single- 
handed, thus making a better job by single saw cut than 
can be obtained by solid mitre made at bench. 1882 J. 
Lukin Picture Frame Making 2 These [mouldings] need 
only be sawn to a mitre or an^e of 45 deg. 2902 S. Black's 
Itlustr. Carp.i^ Bu/i., Home Handicrnfts'2.8 The amateur 
measures off four pieces for the sides of his quadrangle [sc. 
the frame), allowing for the mitre, 290a A. Morrison Hole 
in^ Wall 337 Now a lock of that sort joins in an angle or 
mitre at the middle, where the two sides meet like a valve, 
pointing to resi^it the tide. 

2 . Short for mitre-square, 

1678 Moxon Mech, Exerc. v, 85 As the Square Is made to 
strike an Angle of 90 Degrees, and the filter an Angle of 45 
degrees, so the Bevil [etc.]. 2842 Gwilt Archit. GIonS. s.v. 
Bevel, The make and use of it [sc. the bevel] are much the 
same as those of the common square and mitre, except that 
those are fixed, the first at an angle of ninety degrees and 
the second at forty-five. 2877 Amateur Handicraft 77 
The carpenter’s Trj’-square, T-Square and r^Iitre. z8&} 
Knight Mcch. Suppl. 2890 in Century Did. 

3 . Short for mitre-wheel, 

2844 Stephens Bk. Farm II. 291 When it happens that 
..the wheels y', fig. 322, are.. mitres. 2875 Knicht Diet, 
Mech, fig. 3183 d, Miters. 

4 . = Cosset 2. (Cf. Mitbe z/.2 3.) 

x88a Caulfeild & Sawaro Diet. Needlework 305 In 
dividing the .stitches to form the Gusset or Alitre, place 
double the number [etc.]. 2892 Daily News 20 Mar. 2/4 
There are no buttons at the ^ck [of the overcoat], but a 
finish is lent by mitres being worked in. 

5 . Comb., mitio-arch, the curve formed by the 
mitre or juuctioix of two curved surfaces, as 
in groining, etc. ; mitre-bevel = milre-square ; 
mitre-block, board, (a) a joiner’s mitre box ; (b) 
ss tniire shooting-board', mitre box, a joiner’s 
templet with kerfs or guides for the saw in cutting 
material for mitre-joints ; also, a similar tool for 
mitring printers’ rules ; irdtre-bracket, each of the 
angle-brackets in the bracketing of a moulded cor- 
nice ; mitre-cap, a cap of a newel terminating a 
handrail to which it is mitred; mitre-clamp, a 
clamp with mitred ends; hence mitre-eiamped ; 
mitre-cramp, a cramp to secure a glued mitre- 
joint while it is drying; mitre-cut, ‘a groove cut 
in the surface of plate-glass for ornamentation* 
{Cent, Diet, 1890) having a bottom angle of nearly 
90*^ ; mitre-dovetail, dovetailing, a combination 
of the mitre and dovetail joints; also aUrib,\ 
(cross) mitre drain (see quot. 1838) ; mitre- 
gauge (see quot, 1875); mitre-iron, -jack (see 
quols.) ; mitre-joint (see sense i); so mitre- 
jointed <r., furnished with a mitre-joint; mitre- 
line, any line which bisects a mitre-joint ; mitre- 
machine = mitring -machine', mitre -plane I 
[Plane sb.^], a plane having tlieiron set obliquely 
across the face of the stock ; mitre-plane 2 [Plane 

the plane in which the mitre-joint lies ; mitre 
post, each of the chamfered outer posts of a pair 
of lock-gates which, when closed, present an angu- 
lar face to the stream ; mitre rule, a plasterers’ 
tool (see quot.) ; mitre-soatinga., (of a valve) that 
has an annular seating turned to an angle of 45^*; 
mitre shooting-board, a shooling-board used in 
chamfering the edges of wood ; mitre sill, the sill 
of a lock-gate which presents an angular face to 
the stream when closed; mitre square, a ‘square * 
with the blade set immovably at an angle of 45*’ 
for striking lines on something to be mitred, also 
sometimes applied to the bevel; mitre-valve, a 
puppet valve having its face and seat inclined 45® 
to its axis ; mitre-wheel, eachof a pair of bevelled 
cog-wheels, the axes of which are at right angles, 
and which have their teeth set at an angle of 45°. 

1725 W. HAf.FPCNNY.S'<»«;^5wz*W//(f ifiTofind the Angle, 
or *Mitre Arch of a .. Groin. 285. Did. Archit. (Arch. 
PubL Soc.) s. V. Bevel, [An instrument] which answers for a 
square, a common bevel, and a •mitre-bevei of forty-five 
degree.s. 1846 Houtzavftzl Turning ll. 503 *Murc bloc^ 
2871 Aveljno Carpentry 4- ydiu 61 A saddle or block, 
known as a Mitre-block or box. 2884 Knight Diet. Mech, 
Suppl., *Mitre Board. 2888 Lockwootfs Did. Mech. 
Engin., Mitre Board. 2678 Moxon Medu Exerc. y. S 3 
Another way. .of Drawing, or striking out ofSquares,i>Iuers, 
and several Bcvils .. is with a Tool called a ’‘Miter Box, 
2875-84 Knight Diet. Mech., Miter-box. 2735 W. Half- 

Sound Building 14 To find the .. *Mure-Bracket 
of a Cove 2820 P. Nicholson Staircases 4- Handrails 7 
♦Mitre-cap Ls a block of wood, turned to some agreeable 
fi<»ure..u^d in dog-legged stairs to terminate the handraiL 
18s Diet Archit. (Arch. PubL Soc.) s.v. Clamp, ♦hlitre 
clamp. 1825 J- Nicholson Ofierat. Mechanic 602 Boards 
keyed* and clamped, mortise<Iamped, and ’mitre-clamped. 
1847 Smeaton Builder's Man. 90 The last method to ha 
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mentioned.. may be termed •mitre-dovetail grooving. 1873 
Takn TrcdgnSi'^ Ciirjiaitry 240 •Mitre-dovetailmg. 1833 
Civil Eug, <5- Arch. Jpil. I. 97/2 Other drains are made 
under the roadway which, from their form, are termed cross 
*mHre drains. Their plan is in shape like the letter V... 
The construction ofmilre drains is [etc.]. 1875 Knight 
Hfec/i., *Ahlcr-£-a^o,aQagQ to determine the angleof a miter- 
joint in picture-frames, moldings, etc. 2894 Hasluck 
Woodivorkcr's Handv-bk. xiii. 121 The use of an adjustable 
mitre gauge. 1843 Holtzapffel Tumins I. 197 [A faggot 
of iro^l made of a round har in the center, and a group of 
bars of angular section, called *mitre iron, around the same. 
x8^ Knight'Z?A/. Mech. Suppl., a templet 

used in making and fitting all kinds of small miters on 
moldings. x688 R. Holme Armom^ ui. 367/2 [A plane] 
for the fitting and framing of *Miter and Bevil Joynts. 
1792 S.MEATON Edysione L. p. 196 The mitre joint of^two 
contiguous bars. Ibid. § 276, 1 chose them to he •mitre- 
jointed at the angles. 2678 MoxoN Mcch. Exerc. v. 85 A 
’Miter line. 2890 \V. J. Gordon Foundry 155 The cutting 
of the louvres, which a boy does on a •mitre machine, 2688 
R. Holme' Armoury iti. 367/2 The *Miter Plain. 2894 
C. P. B. Shelley Workshop Appl. 44 Mitre-planes. .are 
intended for planing across the grain. 2823 P. Nicholson 
Pract. Build. 173 The upper mouldings are mitred together, 
so that the *mitre*plane maybe perpendicular to the hori- 
zon. 2838 F. W, Simms' Pnbl. li^ks. Gi. Bril. ii. 6 The 
gates are made water tight at the *mitre posts, by being 
rubbed dry the one upon the other. 28^5 Emycl. Meirop. 
XXV. X77/1 The •mitre or joint rule is eighteen inches long 
by three inches wide, and about an inch thick, bevelled off 
to a thin edge about an inch wide. 2888 Haslucic Model 
Eugin. Ilandybk. iii The *mitre-seating cone-valves . . 
are often considered easier to make than the ball valves. 
1903 Casseirs Cycl. Mechanics VI. 167/2 A *mitre shoot- 
ing board. 2842 Bkees Gloss. Civ. Engin. s, v. Lock^ 
The bottom framings, against which the gates are shut, are 
called *mitre sills. 2678 Mo.xon Mcch. Exerc. v. 84 The 
•Miter square., is used for sti iking a Miter line, as the 
Square is to strike a square line. 2850 Arcivxol, Jrnl. 
VII. 403 What is technically called a mitre square. 287s 
Knight Diet. Mech.y *Miter'i>alve. 2833 Loudon Encycl. 
Archil. Gloss., * Mitre luheel. 2844 Stephens Bk. Farm. 
11. 295 Each of the screws is mounted with a small mitre- 
wheel. 

mitre (niai taj), [f. Mitke s&.^ ; cf. early 
mod.F. initrery millrery Sp., Pg. tnilrar, It, 
mitrariy mitriare (Baretti), Olt. metrarej med.L. 
miirdre.'] traits. To confer or bestow a mitre 
upon, to raise to a rank to which the dignity of 
wearing a mitre belongs. Chiefly in pa. pple. 
mihedy invested with something by way of mitre. 

c 2380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 25 Blschopls mytrld wij> two 
hornys figuren ^at bet .schulden jporu good ensaumple putte 
be folk fro vlcis to virtues. CX440 Promp, Parv. 342/1 
^lytryn, miiro. 2802 Coleridgc in C. K. Paul W. Godwin 
(2874) II. 74 It was once clothed and mitred with flame. 
2^4 J. Grahame Sabbath 332 Mitred with a wreath Of 
nightshade. 2891 C. E, Norton Dante's Pnrgal, xxviL 176 
Wherefore thee over thyself I crown and mitre. 

Mitre Also miter, [f. Mitre r^.2] 

1. trails. To join with a mitre-joint ; to make a 
mitre-joint in; to cut or sliape (the end of a piece 
of material) to a mitre. Also with away^ tip. To 
mitre the square : to bisect the angle of a joint. 

2732 [implied in Mitring vbl. sb.]. 1753 Hogarth Anal. 
Beauty xii. 172 The profile out-line of some corner of it [tc. 
the mouldingl where it is * mitered as the joiners term it. 
2833 Loudon Encycl, Archil, § 2222 The slates to be all 
close-mitredj when two planes meet against a diagonal line, 
tliey are said to be mitred. 2842 Gwilt Anhit. § 2285 
(1859) 607 Steps and risers mitred to cut string, and dove- 
tailed to ballisters ciSso Eudim. (Weale) 226 They 

are. .mitred into the gunwale. 2875 Carpentry iff yoin. 65 
Such work as mitring up a box. 2882 Young Ev. Man his 
own Mcch. § 452 The edges are bevelled or mitred away. 

Tj. iutr. To form a mitre, meet in a mitre-joint. 
1830 P. Nicholson Staircases 4- Handrails 28 The part 
that mitres upon the riser below. 2875 Encycl, Brit. II. 
467/2 .A. moulding returned upon itself at right angles is 
said tomitre.^ In joinery the endsof any twopiecesof wood 
of corresponding form cutoff at 45® necessarily abut upon one 
another so as to form a right angle, and are said to mitre. 

2 . a. Bookbinding, b. Printing, See quots. 

2875 [cf. Mitred ppl.a. 'q. 2880 Zaehnsdorf Bookbinding 

xxn. 119 As a general rule morocco is always mitred. Ibid. 
222 Carefully miireing the corners where any lines are used. 
28M Jacobi Printers' Focab, MitrCy to chamfer, .the endsof 
rides m order that they may join closely in forming a border. 

0. NcedUivork, To make an angle in (a straight 
strip or band, etc.) by cutting out a three-cornered 
piece and uniting the resulting edges. 

2880 Plain Hints Needlnvork 27 To make corners of a hem 
. . they hhould be ‘ mttred ’. 

Mitre, obs. form of Metre v. 

Mitred (mai taid),///. n.i [f. Mitre 1 and 
t/.l T -ED. Cf. med.L. initrCUus^ 

1 . Entitled or privileged to wear a mitre. Mitred 
abbot (-med.L. abbas milralus): an abbot in- 
vested by the pope with the privilege of wearing 
a mitre; hence mitred abbey (med.L. beneficium 
mitratnm)y an abbey ruled by a mitred abbot. 

In England before the Reformation the mitred abbots 
were members of the House of Lords. 

e 2380 pee Mitre r.M. 2393 Langi. P. PI. C. v. 193 More 
ban al by marchaun.s oher by mytrede bisshopes, Ober 
lumbardes of lukc>; bat lyuen by lone as lewes. 1^0 Bale 
Eng. Votaries II. E iij, Whiche of them shuld be highest in 
that iniired kingdome of idlenessc. 1560 Daus ir, Sleidane's 
Comm, 368 Tlie bishops , , and . . a few other mitred men. 
2658 Bkamhall Consecr. Bps, vi. 139 One Bishop and two 
Mured Abbat.'i. a 2661 Fullf.r Worthies. Vorks. (i66a) it. 
190 Selby, where after he [ Henry] founded a Mitred-.Abby, 
*759 Dilworth Po/e 67 The bishop .. rekated that con- 


ference to a friend of his, adtgnified but not a mitred clergy- 
man. 2830 Westm, Rev'. XII. 473 The methodist pardon 
and the mitred bishop. 2878 Siuoss Const. Hist. III. 
XX. 445 The mitred and parliamentary abbeys were not 
identical. 

2 . Wearing or adorned with a mitre. 

CX420 XxDC. Story oyi'Jiebes As a bisshop, mytred, 
in his stalle. 2480 Caxton Citron. Eng. ccxiiv, 300 Bisshops 
reuessed and mytered with senscers to' welcome the kyng. 
2563 in Rep. on Foedera E. II. 48 The impure assemblie 
of those shaven fathers, those myleryd and redd-hatiyd 
fellowes [at Trcni}. 1637 Milton Lycidas X12 He shook 
his Miter’d locks, and stern bespake. 2687 Dryden //rW 4* 
P. I. ao2 Your fangs j'ou fastened on the mitred crown. 2790 
Burke Fr. Rev. 153 Wc will have her [sc. religionl to exalt 
her mitred front in courts and parliaments.^ x^S Southey 
Madocin W, xv. The mitred Baldwin, in his hand Holding 
a taper, at the altar stood. 2850 Tymms Buty Wills (Cam- 
den) 229 A leaden token.. bears on the obverse a mitred 
head. 2863 J. R. Walbran Mem. Fountains Abbey (Sur- 
tees) 147 The abbot robed and mitred . . standing under a tri- 
foliated canopy. 

b. Bearing a representation of a mitre, rare. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. HatiisZ^^,) IL 464, I see the mitred 
coach come rolling along. 2772-9 W. Mason En^. Carden 
IV. Z06 The fane conventual there is dimly seen, Uhe mitred 
window, and the cloister pale. 

3 . Formed like a mitre ; having a mitre-shaped 
apex; Nat. Iltst. in specific names (= mod.L, 
mitrdtus). 

a 2547 Surrey FEneid iv. 277 With mitred hats, with 
oynted bush and beard. 2860 Chatnb. Encycl. s. v. Basilisk^ 
Ihe Afiired or Hooded Basilisk [Basiliscus milratus). a 
native of the tropical parts of .Amenta. 1887 Hay Brit. 
Fungi 140 Helvetia tacunosa, the Mitred Helvel. 2897 
H. O. Forbes Hand.bk, Primates il. 237 The mitred 
langur, Scmnopithccus mitratus. 

Mitred (mai-tsjd), ppl. fl.2 [f. Mitre z/.2 
-ED.] In the senses of the verb. 

*775 Ash, Mitred, cut off at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
2832 Skyrin^s Builders' Prices 18 Mitred and glued 
borders. 2842 Gwilt § 2285(1859)607 If grooved for 
Lalusters, circular, .mitred and turned caps, such to be men- 
tioned. 2847 Smeatom BuildePs Man. 90 Fig. 26 rejiresents 
a still neater dovetail; and, as the edges are mttred to- 
gether, IS termed a mitred dovetail. x86o Burn Gloss. 
Teehn. Terms Building 7 Mitred Borders, narrow widths 
of boarding placed round the front hearths to fireplaces. 
2872 Ringwalt's Amer. Encycl. Printing. Mitred Rules. 
2875 Knight Dkt. Mech.t Mitered. {Bookbinding). Said of 
a nllet ornamentation when the lines unite exactly at their 
junction without overrunning. 2880 Zaehnsdorp Book^ 
bindingxxii.ti^Th\s ffimshing with a full gilt back] is done 
in two way.s, a ‘run up’ back and a ‘mitred* back. 2902 
IVcstm, Gas, xd^May 3/2 Perpendicular mitred lines of in- 
sertion on the skirt. 

IXitre-wort (mai-lsjwijjt). [f. Mitre sbf + 
Wort.] A book-name for the genus Mitella. 
Falsi mitre-wort : a plant of the genus Tiarella. 

i 84 S'S<> Mbs. Lincoln Lcct. Bot. App. 176/2 Tiarella. 
rordt/elia, (mitre-won). 1836 Gray Man, Bot. (i860) 145 
Mitellaj Jlitre-wort. Tiarella^ False Mitre-wort. 
3 yiiti:idat(e, obs. forms of Mithridate. 
lEitriform (mohtrifpjm), a. [ad. mod.L. 
mitriformis, f. viitra Mitre sbf : see -fokm ] 
a. Bot. Resembling or shaped like a mitre ; 
conical, hollow, and open at the base, the base 
being sometimes irregularly indented ; applied to 
the calyptra of mosses and to certain fruits, b. 
Conch. Shaped like a mitre-shell. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bat. 322 The mitriform calyptra. 
1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 446/2 (Of shells] Mitilform ; spire 
produced, conic, 1881 R. _B. Watson In Tml. Linn. Hoc. 
XV. 404 Shell, — high, mltrlfotm, blconlcal. 

Mitring (mai-l’riij), vbl, sh. [f. Mitre v? + 
-ingLJ 'The action of Mitbe in its various 
senses ; also concr, the shaped end of a piece pre- 
pared to be mitred with another. 

*73* Halfpenny 31 The Mitering of the 
under side of every Square, .must be drawn from the Point 
of Sight. ij-jZ Encycl. Brit. (ed;2) 1.628 The thickness of 
the bracket, with its mitring to the rihcr, 1852 Seidel 
Organ 258 Sometimes pipes require even a repealed miter- 
ing. This mitering greatly influences the. .tone of a pipe. 

b. attrib.f OiS mitring loot \ also mitriug bhek^ 
board, box, saw, etc. = mitre block, board, etc, ; 
jnitring-niaohiTie (see quots ). 

284s Eneycl. Metrop. XXV. 177/1 Tools used by the 
plasterer... There are also various mitring tools of iron or 
steel. 2872 RingivaU's Amer. Encycl. Printing, Mitring 
Box, a box u.sed to facilitate the operation of cutting 
material that is to be mitred. Ibid., Mitring Machines, 
various machines made for the purpose of milring rules 
neatly and accurately 2875 Knight Diet Meek., Mitering- 
machine {^Joinery), a machine for mitering or slanting the 
ends of pieces which are to be united by a miter-joint. 1875 , 
Carpentry ff Join. 39 The Miireing Box . . is used to cut j 
pieces of moulding at the right angle for picture and other 
frames. 

t Mrtrous, a. nonce~wd, [f. Mitre sb. + -ous.] 
Relating to a mitre or bishopric. 

2791 Huddesforo Monody Death of Dick 137 

When .soft reclines in velvet pomp supreme Divinity, en- 
tranc’d in miirous dream. 

Mitry (mai-tri), a. Her, [f. Mitre sb, + -y 1 .] 
Charged with a numlier of mitres. 

1847 Gloss. Her., Mitry. The word occurs in blazoning • 
a bordure charged with eightmitres. 18S9 ElvinD/V/. Her. 

Mitt (mit). Also mit. Cliiefly in pi. 
[Shortened from Mittex jA] 

1. = Mitten' jA 2. 


2765 Unit'. Mag. XXXVII. 324/2.-Silk mitts, and silk 
gloves. 2795 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Lousiad v. Wks. 2812 1. 
304 Transform an old silk slocking into mils. 28x2 Ora 4 
Juliet 1. 42 Dudley laughed, and took hold of her cheny 
fingers, that peeped out of her mits. 2828 Scott 
Marg. Mirr. Introd., The black silk gloves, or mitts. 2851 
Catal. Gt. Exhib. II. 575 Lace mitts. <*2876 Ht.Martineau 
Antobiog. I. 57 The long mits she wore. 

trails/. 2886 Pop. Sci. Monthly Nov. 208 The hands and 
forearms of the women are tattooed with mitts, as in the 
Marshall Islands. 1903 Daily Record «V Mail 30 Dec 7 
A novel device, .for persons who do not know how to .swim. 
It consisW of a mitt or gauntlet. ..When fitted to the hand 
it forms webs between the fingers and the thumb. IIU. 
An elastic band which fastens the mitt to the wrist. * 

2 . «= Mitten 1. f Also slang, a glove. 

. 2822 J. H.VAUxJ^/rts/iD/c/.j/l/iV/f, gloves. 28i2j,SMnH 
Pract of Customs (1821) 224 Waste Silk, .may . .be spun to 
make stockings, mits,6I:c. bu t the^* will be coarseand ordinar>’. 
2856 Kane Arct. Expior. II. i. 24 Mitts of seal skin ucii 
wadded with sledge-straw. 1867 Smyth SailoPs Wordlh, 
Mitts, a protection for the hands, covering the thumb in 
one space and the fingers in another, so that men wearing 
them can still handle ropes, 

3 . U,B. slang, a. A hand. b. A big mitt: a 
mode of swindling at cards (see quot. 1905); 
hence a municipal scheme undertaken with a view 
to the private advantage of its promoters. 

290X H. McHugh John Henry 20 I'm silting on the sofa 
with one mitt lying carelessly on the family album and the 
other bunched around a $1.70 cane. 1903 Daily Chrou. 
27 May 7/2 A ‘big mit,' .. is a big boodle game, a graft, 
igo;^ Blackw. Mag. Jan. 137/r At the ‘big mitt’ game alone, 
an ingenious method of swindling by means of a stacked 
hand at stud poker, a vast profit was made. 

Mittain(e, mittan, obs. forms of Mitten, 
t Mittaue. Sc, Obs. rare. Also myttane, 
myttaine, [Of obscure origin: cf. Mittell.] 
A bird of prey, a kind of hawk. 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxii. 22 For.sett is ay the falconls 
kynd, Bot euir the mittane \v,r. myltell] is hard in mynd. 
i Ibid. xxxiiL 73 The myttane and Sanct Alartynis fowlc. 

Btitted (mi-ted), ppl. a. [f. Mitt + -ed^.] 
Wearing mitts or mittens. 

2893 Atlantic Monthly Feb. 255/2 Reaching in deftly with 
milted arms. 

tMitteU. Sc. Obs, rare. Forms: 5 myttal, 
mytall, 6 myttell. [Of obscure origin : cf. Mit- 
tane.] * A bird of prey of the hawk kind ’ (Jam.). 

*457 Se. Acts Jas. //, c. 32 (1814) II. 51 Vj?ef foulys of 
reif as ernys bussardes gleddes and myttalles [t/.r*. (1566) 
mittalis]. 2500-20 [see Mittane]. 

Mitten (mi'tsn). Forms : 4-5 meteyn(e, 
metayn, myteyu(e, mytan, -oD) 5 metingj 
5-6 myttan, -en, 5, 7-8 mittain, 6 mytayne, 
myttayn, naytton, 6-8 mitton, 6, S-9 mit- 
tan, 7 mittaine, 7- mittin, -ing, 6- mitten, 
[a. F. mitaine (from I2lh c.), of obscure origin; 
cf. F. miton gauntlet (16th c.), mitten (1738 in- 
Littre), also Fr. dial, mite mitten, and med,L. 
(13th c.) mitana. mitanna mitten, mila ? mitten.] 
1 . A covering for the hand, differing from a 
glove in having no divisions for the fingers, but 
provided with a separate receptacle for the thumb; 
worn either for warmth, or (e. g. by hedgers and 
other workmen) to protect the hand from injuryor 
pain in handling something. Also (now dial. : see 
Png. Dial. Diet.) applied to a thick winter glove.’ 

c 2386 Chaucer Pard. Prol. 45 He bis hand wol putte 
in this Miiayn He shal haue multipliyng of his grayn. 
CZ394 P, PI. Crede 428 Twey myteynes, as mete, maad all 
of cloutes ; pe fyngers weren fbr-werd, and ful of fen honged. 
CX420 PallM. on Husb. 1. 1167 And botis, coklrs, myliens 
[L. manicas de pellibus] mot we were. 14M in Tytlcr ///rA 
Scot. (2864) IL 393 A pare of metingis for hunting. 2515 
Barclay (1570) Ciij/i Hisfurred mittens were of 
acurresskin. 2563 Homilies i\. Excess of APParel 1x4 b, He 
that ruffleth in his.. corked slippers, trimme buskins, and 
warme mittons, is more redy to chyll for colde, then the 
poorelabouryngman. <22623 Fletcher Love'sCure '\\.\, Let 
not thy mittens abate the talons of thy authority, but gripe 
theft and whoredom wheresoever thou mcei’st 'em. 2634 
Peacham Ccntl. Exerc. 11. vii. 226 December must be ex- 
pressed with a horrid and fearefull aspect, .. at his backe 
a bundle of Holly, .. holding in furd Mittens the signe of 
Capricornus. 1662 Plymouth Col. Rec. (1855) IV. 12 There 
was found his capp, with hU stnffe and one mitting. 2667 
Pepys Diary^ 21 Jan., The Swede’s Resident .. came to us 
out of bed in his furred mittens and furred cap. 2729 
T, CoNSETT Pres. St. Ch. Russ. 157 note. The vulgar people 
.. with their .. gloves on, which are almost as large and 
strong as a hedger’s miitins. 2742 Middleton in Phil. 
Trans. XLII. 261 A large Pair of Beaver hUttings .. 
which re.ich upas high as our Elbows.^ 28x8 Scott 
Midi, xxi. Hastily and confusedly searching for his worsted 
miilans and staff. 2840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast iii, [Ihe 
crew] can get their wet mittens and stockings dried. 2884 
Baby’s mitten [see Co.mbination 10]. 
fig. phrase. 166a J. Owen Animadv. Fiat Lux Such 
stupid blockheads, as to be imposed on with Sophislr)*, 
that they may feel through a pair of Mittens. 

b. Phrases. 7 o cast one's mitten \ lo offer 
a challenge (cf. Gauntlet 1 1 c). To claw up 
or lay up (a person's) milieus (Sc.) ; lo give the 
finishing stroke to, to kill (cf. Claw v. 8). To 
handle without mittens \ to treat unmercifully. 

2589 Nashe Martins Months Minde G 4, I cast him here 
my Mitten vpon the quarrell. 2678 Ray Proi\ (cd. 2) 76 
'1*0 handle wiihout mitiins. 2609 K. L Estrange Ltiisni. 
Colloj. (17x1) 178 He h.andicd the Reverend F.atbcrs with- 
out Mittens. 174a Forof.s Jrnl. fr. Loud, in Afi.t, etc.’ 
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(1755) 30 They may come to lay up my mittens, an’ ding 
me yavU, an’ as styih as gin I had been elf-shot, 

c. Her, 

i658 R. Holme Anttour^' ut. xvitf. (Roxb.) iro/t He 
bearelh Gules, a left hand Male Mition. .proper. 

d. slang, pi. The hands, (d) Boxing-gloves. 

i8ia T. H. Vaux Flash Dict,^ Mittens, the hands. 1859 

Hottciis Slang Dict.^ Mittens, fists. 1883 J, Greenwood 
Odd People 56 That’s their mittens they’ve got tied up in 
that hankercher. They're fighting coves. 

2. A sort of glove of lace or knitted work cover- 
ing the forearm, wrist, and part of the hand, but 
not extending over the fingers ; much worn by 
women at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and lately revived. Now more commonly Mitt, 

*75 ^ Johnson, Mtlietts, gloves that cover the arm without 
covering the fingers, xyfia Ann. Peg. 162 Their chief busi- 
ness was making silk nets, purses, and mittins. 1795 Wol- 
coT (P. Pindar) PindariaHa\l\i&. 1812 IV. 187 On week- 
days were black worsted mittens worn ; Black silk on Sun- 
days did her arms adorn. x8^ Miss Mitfobd Village Ser. 1. 
225 7’he sleeves came down just below the elbovr, and were 
finished by a narrow white ruffle meeting her neat mittens. 
*838 OfCKENS Nlc/i. Nick, hi, ‘ Hem 1 ’ said Aliss La Creevy, 
coughing delicately behind her black silk mitten, 
b. iransf. See quot. 

[1899 Cf. jnitien-ioise, 3 below.] 1900 Daily Mail 5 Feb. 
7/1 The sleeve in its full diess adaptation is called the 
mitten because it falls fiom the shoulder, though It is at- 
tached to the bodice underneath the arm, and covers the 
hand right down to the knuckles. 

3. Phrase {slang or colloq.).^ To get the fnitten : 
of a lover, to be dismissed or rejected ; hence, in 
wider application, to be dismissed from any office 
or position. Similarly, (ogive (a person) the mitten. 

1838 J. C, Neal Charcoal Sk. (Bartlett), Young gentle- 
men that have got the mitten.. always sigh. 1848 Lowell 
Fable/br Critics Here comes Dana,.. Who’ll be going 
to write what’Jl never be written Till the Muse, ere he 
thinks of it, gives him the mitten. 1851 [B. H. Hall] Ci»/- 
lege IVords 209 Mitten. At the Collegiate Institute of In- 
diana, a student who is expelled is said to get the mitten. 
2867 (3 .W. Holmes Guard. Angel>i.>ciC\\\^ Some said that Susan 
batf given her young man the mitten, meaning thereby that 
she had signified that his services as a suitor were dispen.sed 
with. 2834 Punch z Mar. 108/2 Lifeboat hands who are 
found shrinking, Or with fear of danger smitten, Get, not 
medals, but the mitten. 

4. aitrib. and Comb., initteiugauntlet, ^sleeve, 
•wise (adv.) ; mitten-beaver, the skin of a beaver 
used for making mittens [cf. F. miiaine inferior 
beaver-skins ] ; mitten-miU, a fight with bo.xing- 
gloves, 

X744 A. Dobbs Countries Adjacent to Hudson's Bay 26 
The eight is the ^Mittam Beaver, cut out for that Purpose 
to make Mittains, to preserve them from the Cold. 1898 
Archsol, ASliana XIX. Iii. 246 The hands are covered 
with plate *mlilen*gauntlets having gads and cuffs. 1859 
Matsell Focab. s,v. (Farmer), *Muten-mill. 18x3 J. N. 
Brewer Beauties Eng. ^ IVales XU. 11. ii. 146 A woman. . 
with..*mitten sleeves, a belt and cordon. 1899 IFestni. 
Gas. 22 Dec. 3/1 When a lace sleeve, instead of having 
actual mittens, is brought *mitten-wlse over the hand. 

Hence Mi'ltea v,, V. S., Irans., to * give the 
mitten ’ to. 

X873 Carleton Farm Balt. 10 Once, when I was young 
as you, and not so smart, perhaps. For me she mittened a 
lawyer, and several other chaps. 

lUCitteued (mi’tond), a. [f. Mitte:^ sb. + -ed ‘A] 
Furnished with, or wearing, mittens. 

1834 Ht. MabtiNeau Farrers ii. 20 Jane settled herself, 
aproned, shawled, and mittened, at her desk. 1876 IP'AitSy 
Gloss. S.V., ‘ A millen'd cat catches no mice 1893 Kipling 
2nd Jungle-Bk. 162 The girl, .laid her mittened hand. .to 
the ice Boor of the hut. 

t Mi'ttent, a. Path. Obs. [a. L, mittent~em^ 
pr. pple. of mittere to send.] Said of the organ or 
part supposed to send peccant ‘humours * to another. 

x6dx Lovell Hhi. Aniui. <5- Min. 367 It’s cured, by., 
evacuating corrupted humours and helping mittent parts. 
1676 Wiseman Chirurg, Treat, ii. v. 179 Vicious Humours 
peccant in quantity or quality are either thrust forth by the 
Part miltent,..or attracted by the Part recipient. 1684 tr. 
Bonet's Merc. Co/h/iV. xvui. 631 We must consider whether 
the part mittent (L.pars mittens] of the Humour to the 
Stomach be less noble than the part suscipieni, 

Mittilate, Sc. form of Mutilate. 
il Udittimus (miTimiJs), sb. [L. mittimus ‘ we 
send’, the first word of the writ in Latin.J 

1. Law. A warrant under the hand and seal of 
a justice of the peace or other proper officer, 
directed to the keeper of a prison, ordering him to 
receive into custody and hold in safe-keeping, until 
delivered in due course of law, the person sent and 
specified in the warrant. 

ai59X Greene 2nd Pt. Conuy-Caiching (Grosart) 

X. 132 The knight. .bad himfic. his clerk] make a mittimus 
to send the Tinker to prison. 1625 Massinger Neu) IPay 

V. i. Take n Minimus, And carry him to Bedlam. x68i 

W. Robertson Phrased. Gen. 11693) 486 Send him away 
with a Minimus to the house of Correction. ^1728 Vanbr. 
& CiB. Pror. Hush. v. 98 No words, Sir ; a Wife, or a Mit- 
timus. 1764 Foote Mayor 0/ G. i. (1783) *5 Some warrants 
and miitimuses ready fill’d up. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834) I. 642, I never sign a minimus to the house of cor- 
rection, but had much rather it were done by somebody else. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. il. vr. i, Clapped in prison by mit- 
timus and indictment of FeuiUant Justices. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iii. I. 320 The heir of an estate often, .scarce 
attained learning enough to sign his name to a Mittimus, 

'I'tr. (See quot. 1641.) Obs, 


1464 Polls o/Parli. V. S*6A made, oure Writt' 

of a Mittimus unto theTresourer and Barons of oure Ex- 
chequier. 1641 Termes de la Ley 204 Mittimus is a Writ 
by which Records are transferred from one Court to another, 
^^04 J, Harris Lex. Techn. I. X7a7-4X Chambers Cycl., 
Mittimus, in law, a writ, by which records are ordered to 
be transferred from one court to another; sometimes imme- 
diately, as out of the Kind’s Bench into the Exchequer ; and 
sometimes bya certiorari into the Chancery, and from thence 
by a mittimu.s Into another court, 
c. iransf . and Jig, 

x633NABBEsC<tv. Gard.v.s\. 71 tVdrr.. .Isweare I under- 
stand it no more then Ignoramus himselfe. Ralph, Make 
his Mittimus and send him to schoole. 1642 Bp. Hall Free 
Prisoner vit. in Three Tractates (1646) 123 Never was 
there a more close prisoner then my soul is for the time to 
my body ; . . which since it’s first Mittimus, never stir’d out 
from this strait room. x63r Flavel Meth, Grace xxxii. 
540 His mittimus is already made for hell, a 1708 Beveridge 
Priv. Tk. I. (x8i6) 164 How runs the mittimus, whereby he 
is pleased to send me to the dungeon of afflictions. 

2. colloq, A dismissal from office or situation; 
a notice to quit [dialj). To get one's mittimus \ 
to be dismissed; also, to get one's ‘ quietus*. 

1396 Nashe Saffron tPaiden Xjb, Out of two Noble- 
mens houses he had his Mittimus of ye, may be gone. x663 
R. L’Estrakge Fts. Quev. (1708] 88 He had his Mittimus, 
and took the Left-hand way at parting. 1830 Carlyle 
Latter’d. Pamph., yesuitism 13 Ignatius’s black militia 
..have got their mittimus to Chaos again. 1857 Kingsley 
Tsuo Y. Ago I. i. 24 He got his mittimus by one of Schamyl's 
bullets. 

3. A jocular designation for a magistrate. 

1630 Randolph Conceited PeddlerVJVs. (1875) 38, I am 
no Justice of Peace, for I swear, by the honesty of^a Mitti- 
mus, the venerable Bench ne’er kissed my worshipful but- 
tocks. 1773 Sheridan St. Pair. Day \u ii, Nay, 'tis but 
what old ^Httimus commanded. 

Hence Ul’ttimiLS v, trans., to commit to jail by 
a warrant. 

1764 Foote Mayor of G. i. (1783) 9 Had I been here, I 
would have mittimus’d the rascal at once. 1836 T. Hook 
G. Gurney III. 83, 1 had mittimused half a dozen paupers 
for begging about the streets. 

!iy[ittin(g, obs. forms of Mitten. 
mittle (mi'tT), V. Sc, £?a. F. muiiler to 
Mutilate ; cf. miltilaU.'l trans. To hurt or mu- 
tilate. Hence MrttXed///. a. 

1820 A. Sutherland St. Kathleen III, 213 The stirk that 
ye lat get ItseP mluled the tther day. a 1869 C. Spence 
From Braes of Carse (1898) 71 Collie left me in the bog, 
A mitiled, merteied, drooket laddie. 1900 Barrie Tommy 
4* Grizel xxvi, Say a word against him and I’ll miltle you. 
Mitton, obs. form of Mitten. 

Mitty (mvti). dial. The stormy petrel. 

^8^s ^Montagu's Omitk. Diet. (ed. 2). 1840 Penny Cycl. 

(I illitu (mi*ti«). [Tupi.] « Cubassow. Also 
II Mitupora'nga [Tupi poranga beautiful]. 

The two names are applied by Margf^raf to two ditferent 
genera or species, but the identification is doubtful. 

[a 1644 Marggrap Hist. Rer, Nat. Brasil, v. (1648) 194 
^litv vel Mvtv Brasiliensibus dicta avis ex Phasianorum 
est genere, major gallo galUnaceo. Ibid. 195 Reperimr & 
alia ejusdem species, quam Miiuporanga vocant Brasilien- 
ses, solo rostro & pennis capitis diflerens [etc.].] 1753 

Chambers Cycl. Supp., Mitu, or Mituforangu ; . . a lira- 
silian bird of the pheasant-kind, according to Marggrave,. . 
but supposed by Mr. Ray, rather to approach to the nature 
of the peacock or turkey-cock. 182^33 Webster, Olitu, 
a fowl of the turkey kind, found in Brazil. 1890 in Century 
Diet . ; and in later Diets. 

IVIity (morti), a. [f. Mite + -y^.] Full 
of miles, abounding in mites: said esp. of cheese. 

t68x COLVIL lyitigs Supplic. (1751)85 Some sold the sol- 
diers mity meal. 18*7 Blackw. Alag. XXll. 383 The part 
(of the cheese! is particularly mouldy and mity. 1904 
Longm. Mag. May 27 Too much salt-junk and mity biscuit 
ain't good tor you. 

jig, 1778 in Loyal Yerses (i860) 35 Do’st think it is an 
honest job This Mity bunch of Kings to rob ? 

Il Slitys (mariis). [Gr. /tiruy, the wax used by 
beesto coverthecrevicesof their hives,] (See quots.) 

1706 Phillips led. Kersey), ./IfrVyj, the gummy Wax with 
which a Bee-hive is first lin’d. x8i6 KikbY Sl Sp. Entomol. 
xxvii. (x8i8) II. 485lThebecsJreplacingthe demolished cells 
. .with mitys, which firmly fixes the comb to its suppoiU 
tWtix, ih. t Obs. Forms; 1 miox, xneox, 
(meohs, meobx), 1-4 mix, myx, 3 mex. [OE. 
ineox neut. (?or masc.)=*Fris, miux, miztksi— 
OTeut. type ^inihso-, a parallel formation with 
*mihstU '2 (Goth, maihslu-s, OHG., G. mist masc., 
dung), f. wk. grade of Teut. root *mfgh - ; see Mrc.] 

1, Dung ; filth. Also fig, 

c888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xxxvi. § x Sc wisdom & eac o5re 
ersftas. .Iicga3 forsewene swa swa miox under feltune. 
c zooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xiii. 6 03 ic bine bedelfe & ic hine 
bewurpe mid meoxe. c xooo /Elfric in Monis OE. Horn. 

I, 301 Se9e ahefcl of meohse (rone ntann he htIc. (One 
suscitat de puluere egenum 4- de stercorecrigit panPetem,] 
ciijS Lamb. Horn. 113 God ahef of mexe mon he he 
wule. a 1230 Prov. /Elfred ^85 in O. E. Misc. 126 And 
vyches cunnes madmes to mixe schulen i-Multen. ^13x3 
Shoreham iv. 239 For nys non of Jre syxe (sins] J>at hy ne 
comejr of pridej. For myx of alle myxe In heuene 

by by.gan. 

2. transf. A vile wretch. 

c 1375 Orison 53 in O. E. Mise. 140 Ne rayhte k® mixes 
i>o wurse b® don Bute a-mong h®oues on rode an-hoii. c 2350 
Will. Palcrne 125 pc qucne^his moder on a time as a mix 
bouji, how faire Sc how fetis it was & frtlichc schapen. 

? a 1400 Morte Arih. 989, I am com>Tie fra the conquerour, 

, . Messenger to pis myx, for mendemente of he pople. 


3. As adj. : Filthy, foul. 

a laas Leg. Hath. 204 pet euch waried wcoued of h® mix 
maumez ron of bet balefule blod al biblodegcL Ibid. 2100, 
& tine mix maumez alle beon amanset. 

3VIix (miks), sb.^ £f. Mixz/.] The act or result of 
mixing ; a mixture. Chiefly colloq . : A muddle, 
‘ mess * ; also, a state of being ‘ mixed ’ or confused. 

c 2586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cxlvii. iii, O make harmo- 
nious mix of voice and string. s 83 z Howells Likely Story 
iii. (1807) 56 She’ll show the note to Miss Greenway, and 
you'll be ruined. Oh, poor Mr. Welling I Oh, what a fatal, 
fatal— mix ! 2803 A. Fuller Lit. Courtship xv. 156, I 
thought of her clear eye and her healthy way of looking and 
talking, and I was more in a mix than ever. 1901 HarPer's 
Mag. Apr. 761/1 * It has all been a mix and a muddle , she 
answered. 1905 Speaker 3 June 231/1 They made an in- 
describable mix and blend of colour. 

b. Printing. (See quot.) 

2897 Daily News 29 Nov. 6/3 A somewhat different class 
of Printers’ errors are those that arise from what are techni- 
cally known as ‘ mixes ’—that is the accidental running 
together of sentences, .which have no connexion. 

c. Mix-up, the state of being * mixed up ’ (see 
Mix V. 6). 

x8<j8 Daily News 12 Aug. 6/3 One or two boats had 
run into the raft, and there was a considerable mix up there. 
Ibid. 24 Nov. 7/3 Glove Contest In America. Midway the 
round was a rattling mix up. 2902 Daily Ckron. 14 Oct, 
3/2 The general mix-up of things in these, .latter days. 

S/Tiz (miks), V. Pa. t. and pa. pple. mixed 
(mikst). [Back-formation from the ppl. adj. Viixl 
(see Mixed ppL a.), a. F. mixte, ad. L. viixtus, 
pa. pple. of miscere to mix. Cf. MrxT v. 

Our earliest example of the vb., In any form other than the 
pa. pple., is of the date 1538, and it was extremely rare until 
Shakspere’s time. Of the pa. pple. itself, the earliest 
examples are c 2480 and 1526, the latter year being the date 
of our first quot. lor Mixt v. The OE. miscian (the alleged 
by-form *mixian is spurious) which has generally been 
assumed to be the source of the present verb, app. did not 
survive into ME. Only two examples are cited by Toller, 
and in these the sense seems to be ‘ to apportion suitably '. 

The L. miscere mik'sk- is fi the Indogermanic root 
*tnik- (: meik, moik-), represented by Skr. rnifra {’.—*mikrO') 
mixed, and by many vbs. with the sense ’ to mix ' in the 
various langs. : Skr. ?nikshjlGt.uio*it\.v (Gr MiyFVRat is from 
the cognate root mig-), Welsh mysgu, Olrish mesc, Lith. 
mniszyti, OSl. niesiti (Russ. ubinaTB). Whether the OE. 
miscian, OHG. misgen, miskan (MHO., MLG., mod.G. 
misehen) is cognate with the Latin or an early WGer. adop- 
tion from it, seems doubtful; the absence of the word from 
Goth., Scandinavian, OS., and Frisian, is an argument in 
favour of the latter view.] 

1, trans. To put together (two or more substances, 
or groups or classes of things) so that the particles 
or members of each are more or less evenly dif- 
fused among those of the rest; to unite (one or 
more substances, groups, etc,) in this manner with 
another or others ; to mingle, blend. 

Not now employed with reference to the more intimate 
union of substances to form a chemical compound ; in this 
application combine is the usual vb. 

C2480 Songs «5‘ Carols iPercy Soc.) 6 Butt now prosyrs 
Xircad profyrs] glorius be myxyd with gall, Wyche by tier 

S and tedius over all. 2326 rilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 2532) 3 
orepleasaunt to beholde than is the colour of syluer myxte 
withgolde. 2535 Coverdale 2 Esdras xiii. ii And they 
were all myxte together : the blast of fyre, the wynde of 
the flammes, and y* greate storme. 2538 Elyot Diet., 
Misceo,..to myxe [jo 1545; 2548 reads myxt, 2552 myxte] 
or meddyll together. 2355-8 Fhaer dEneid 11. E iij b, 

S: mi.xi w* dust & smoke [Virg. ii, 609 mixtoque undan- 
tern puluere fuinum] thick slreames of reekings rise. 2560 
Bible (Genev.) Heb. iv. 2 The worde that they heard, pro- 
fitted not them, because it was not mixed [Gr. ovyxtXfaaMe- 
F09I with faith in those that heard it. 2366 Drant Horace, 
Sat. II. iv. G viij, Aufidius, myxt heddy wyne, and 
honey all in one. 2572 Mascall Plant. 6* Graff, 86 
dense the ground ot weedes, and mixe it well with 
good molde and fat earth. 2638 Junius Paint. Ancients 
272 He who vainly mixing many faire colours representeth 
nothing else in his worke but a painted tempest. 2^7 
Milton P. L, xii. 181-2 Thunder mixt with Haile, Haile 
mixt with fire must rend th’ Egyptian Skie. 2670 Lady 
Mary Bertie in \2th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 21 
Some ware all small ribban, others brode ribbans, others 
broad and small mixed. 1716 Lady M. W. AIontacu Let. 
to C'tess Mar 14 Sept, Their own hair.. they mix with 
a great deal of false. x8oo tr. Lagrange's Ckem. I. 129 If 
you mix nitrous vapour with oxygen gas, there will be no 
absorption. i8ix A. T. Thomson Loud, Disp. 1. (tfiiS) 

. Ixxi, Oxygen gas and sulphurous acid gas probably com- 
ine when simply mixed together. 1819 B'cmh fuan it. 
Ixxv, The lots were made, and mark’d, and mix'd, and 
handed In silent horror. 

b. With immaterial obj.; To combine, associate, 
or blend (difiereni principles, methods, qualities, or 
one principle, etc., with something else). 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. ii. 46 Brothers, you mixe your 
Sadnesse vviib some Feare. 1662 ^>TJLLINCFL. Orig. ^acr. 

11. vi. § II Now there had been no reason at all for this, if 
he had mixed promj.ses together with bis threatmngs. 2707 
Floyer Physic. PulsedVatch 277 In this case we must mix 
both the hot and the cold Method. 1729 Butllr Serm. 
Wks. 1874 II. 7 The two principles are frequently mixed 
together, and run up into each other. 18x5 Elphinstone 
Acc. Caubut{xZ\2'i I. 333 'I'hey ab^o t^de and agency 
with their regular banking business. 2873 Plato 

(ed. 2) V. 124 In the election of the Council, the legislator 
attempts to mix aristocracy and democracy. 

f c. To put in or introduce as an ingredient, to 
intersperse. Const, to. Obs. 

Topseul Fourf. Beasts (1658) 187 The milk also of 
a Goal nii.xed to a Womans milk is best for the nourishment 
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of man, because it b not too fat. a 1715 Burwet Own Time 
(1724) 1. 18 They were very factious and insolent; and both 
in their sermons and prayers were always mixing severe 
reflectoiis on their enemies. ^ 1742 Young Nt. Th, vin. 495 
Knows he, that mankind praise against their will, And mix 
as much detraction as they can ? 

i To prepare (a compound) by putting various 
ingredients together. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. ^ yuL iii. iii. 44 Had'st thou no poyson 
mixt? 1697 Dkyden Georg, lu. 685 From the Founts 

where living Sulphurs boil. They mix a Med’cine to foment 
their limbs. 1818 Kitchiner Cook's Oracle fed. 2) 577 
Puddings are best when mixed over night. 1842 C. W kite* 
HEAD R. Savage 11845) II. iii 203 I'll write the letter while 
the punch is mixing. 1887 P. McNeili. Blaweape 100 He 
had mixed and otherwise prepared as much of his layering 
compound as he thought he might use. 

e. hyperbolkally. To conlound, confuse together. 

1667 Milton P. L. vii. 215 They view’d the vast im- 

mea>uraiile Abys.s. ., Up from the bottom turn'd by furious 
windes And surging wave.s, as Mountains to assault Heav’ns 
highth, and with the Center mix the Pole. 

f. In various occasional uses : To unite (persons* 
eyes) in interchange of glances ; to join f^hands). 
Also t ^0 mix one's thigh ( = 4 b). 

1592 Shaks. Vou Ad.^ 480 Were neuer foure such lamps 

together mixt, Had not his clouded with his browes repine. 

Marston Faym iv. i,^ The Romans.. thought that 
a woman might mix her thigh with a stranger wantonly, 
and yet still love her husband matrimonially. 17x3 Addison 
Cato in. ii. 36 Never to mix my plighted Hands with thine. 
x868 Tennyson Lucretius 56 And hands they mixt, and 
yell’d and round me drove In narrowing circles. 

2 . inlr. — to be mixed. Also, to admit of being 
mixed ; to unite with, to go (well or badly) along 
with. 

X632 Marmion Leaguerwx. iii, O divine counsel 1 

that so rare a beauty Should mix with wisdom. X647 
Cowley Platonick Love i, _Whcn Souls mix 'tls^ an 

Happiness; But not compleat ’till Bodies too combine. 
1667 Milton P. L. xi. 529 But is there yet no other way,. . 
how we may come To Death, and mix with our connatural 
dust? a 1745 Swift Abiir. Hist. Eng. ^Vks. 1824 X. ^03 
The Danes, .in process of time.. mixed with the English. 
X760-2G0LUS.M. Cit. ly. xciv, Her dear idea mixes with every 
scene of pleasure. 1774 — Nat, Nisi, u xix. x«iV,, All the 
bodies of the earth are continually sending up apart of their 
substance by evaporation, to mix in this great alembic [the 
atmospherel, and to float awhile in common. (1776) 

n, 136 At last, when the approaches of sleep are near, 
every object of the imagination begins to mix with that 
next it, X796 C. Marshall Garden, xix. (1813) 379 The 
pyramidal .sort [of the Star of Bethlehem] is a proper flower 
to pot, mixing with others very ornamentally. 1797 Lamo 
Let. to Colendge xo Jan., I do long to see our names to* 
gether; not for vanity’s sake.. altogether. and yet there 
IS a little vanity mixes in it. 1815 Elphinstone Acc, 
Caubul (1842) II. ixi The Afghaun Humsauyehs mix well 
with the Dooraunees. 18^5 Encycl. Metrop. XXV. 169/1 
Some builders prefer receiving the grey*.stone lime ground 
dry, as it mixes more readily when made up into mortar. 
1889 Skmnz Mem. E. T/iri/tgi6^ He floated in their ele- 
ment, not soluble. It is often the way with heroes ; they will 
not mix. 

b. Of the eyes ; To interchange glances, poei, 
X879 E. Arnold Lt. Asia 29 Their eyes mixed, and from 
the look sprang love. 

3 . iratts. To imite (persons) in dealings or ac- 
quaintance; to associate; f to join in sexual inter- 
course. Chiefly rejl. and pass. Now rare. 

*535 CovERDALE Esm ix. {Contents), Eszdras is sory that 
the people haue myxte them selues with the Heythenish 
wemen._ 1599 B, Jonson Cynthia's Rev. iv. v, Wee must 
mixe this gentleman with you in acquaintance. 1667 Milton 
P. L. i. 579 Tb’ Heroic Race.. That fought at Theb’s and 
Ilium, on each side Mixt with auxUtar Gods. Ibid. xi. 686 
Those ill-mated Marriages.. Where good with bad were 
luatcht, and by imprudence mixt, Produce piodigious 
Births of bodie or mind. 1791-1823 D’Israeli Cur. Lit. 
(i866) 285/1 Ever since we have mixed ourselves with the 
Low Countries. 

4 . intr. To associate, have intercourse with 
(occas. among) ; to occupy oneself with, take part 
in. Also + to mix in with. 

1667 Milton P. L. vr. ai Gladly then he mixt Among 
those friendly Powers who him receav’d With joy. 1697 
Dryden VII. 538 She flies the town, and, mixing 

with a throng Of madding matrons, bears the bride along. 
17** Addison Sped. No. 69 p 1, I am infinitely delighted in 
mixing with these several Ministers of Commerce. 1725 
lybdroiv Corr. (1843) III. 232, I hope still to be guaraed 
by better principles. Indeed, it’s hard mixing in with self, 
willed and peremptory people. 1771 Jttuius Lett. liv. (1788) 
293 He never mixed with the world. 18x6 Scott Old Mart. 
X, Have you, who used to mix so little in these unhappy 
feuds, become so .suddenly and deeply implicated. 1846 
Mirror of Lit. Sept. 109 Here he mixed among the piimi- 
livc and rude inhabitants of the district. x868 E. Edwards 
Ralegh I. xxiii. 521 He h.ad mixed largely with his country, 
men. m every rank of life. 187a Routledgc's Ev. Boy s Ann. 
iSs/i Mr. Polybank has only mixed in the best society, 
b. 'fo have sexual intercourse with. 

16x5 Ciiap.van Odyss. i. 123 She mixt [Gr. fiiynaa] with 
Neptune in his hollow caues. 1630 May Conin. Lucan 1. 265 
There goaies..Doe mix with woman kinde 1774 Goldsm, 
Nat. Nisi, 111. 363 Warreners assert, that the pole* 

cat wilt mix with the ferreL 1889 R. B. Anderson tr. 
Rydberg's Teut. MythoL 151 They mixed with the wood 
sprites, and thus became the progenitors of the Huns. 

C. To join battle, engage in conflict, poet. 

1697 Dhyden Virg. Georg, iv. ■^59 Wasps infest the Camp 
with loud Alarms And mix in Battel with uncnual Arms, 
a 1700 -^Os/ids A/etnm. xii. Fables 448 Where Greeks and 
Trojans mix’d in mortal Fight. 

5 , To cros-; in breeding, trans. and intr. 

*737 Bracken farriery linpr. (1757) II. 55 When a good 
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EugUsB Mare is mixed with a Barb, she produces a better 
Foal. 1892 A A Cbozier Pop. Errors about Plants App, 
157 (Funk; Plants mix or cross in the blossom only. 

6. Mix up. a. tram. To mix intimately, to 
work into a mixture with something else. 

*753 J- Bartlet Farriery \\. (1754) 68 Then give 

him two drams of calomel, mixed up with an ounce of 
diapente, for two nighty Encycl. Metrop. XXV. 168/2 
Mortar.. .Its cpniporition varies. .according to the various 
ingredients which may be mixed up with it, 

b. In immaterial applications. Now only with, 
unfavourable implication: To mix or associate 
irrelevantly, unsuitably, or confusingly ; to confuse. 
Also slang tsee quot. 1823), 

a x8o6 Horslev Serm. iv. (1816) I. 75 Who is he that shall 
determine in what proportions the attributes of justice and 
mercy, forbearance and severity, ou^ht to be mixed up in 
the character of the Supreme Governor of the universe? 
18x8 Byrun yuan i.xx, But then she had a devil of a spirit, 
And someiime.*^ mix’d up fancies with realities. 1823 *J. 
BhE * Diet. Turf To Mix ii up, to agree secretly how the 
parties shall make up a tale, or colour a transaction in order 
to cheat or deceive another party, as in case of a justice- 
hearing, ofa law-suit, or across in a boxing-match for money. 
X846 Hare Mission Com/. (1850) 403 One virtue was mixt 
up with a thousand crimes. 187s Jowett Platoied. 2) III. 
188 His manner of mixing up and imaginary persons. 

c. With implication of something discreditable 
or unpleasant; To associate with (inferior or dis- 
creditable company) ; to connect with or involve 
in (a compromising affair, shady dealings, etc.). 
Chiefly rtjl. and pass. 

1847 Makryat Childr. N. Forest xxv, It is not fit that the 
heiress of Arnwo' d .should mix herself up with foresters’ 
daughters. i88aE. Dicey Pictor Emanuel v. 53 An Italian 
exile, who in h»s hot youth had been mixed up, very much 
against the grain, in an aboilive plot for the assassination 
of the late King. 

d. intr. {Pugilisml) Of two combatants : To 
i interchange blows wildly and rapidly. 

' 1898 Daily News 24 Nov. 7/3 The men were in the centre 

I of the ring mixing up in the liveliest manner. 

lUCisable (mi'ksab*!), a. rare^°. [f. Mix v. 
+ -ABLE. Cf. Miscible, Mixible, Mixtible.] 
That can be mixed. Hence Mi'xableness. 

[1827 Blackio. Mag. XXI. 761 It consists of jarring, un* 
mixable atoms.] *854 Webster, Mixable. [And in later 
Diets,! x88i Whitney Mix/. Lang. 7 Any view, .concerning 
the mixableness or unmiAablenessoflanguage. 

fMi-xar. Alch. Obs. 

a 1500 Liber Patris Sap. in Ashm. (1652) 199 Sche ys 
a very frendly mixar, The progeneration of a CTeate Elixar. 
Ibid. 201 The which ys called the greate Efixer, And ys 
verily made with a stronge inixar. 

t Mixed, Obs. [f. Mix ■+ ed 2,] Foul, 
polluted. 

c X300 Havelok 2533 pat fule traytour, that mixed cherl. 

Mixed, (mikst), ppl. a. [Originally 

mixt, a. h'. inixte (in the AF. law phrase acciottn 
mixte in Britton e 1290: see sense 1 below), ad. 
L. mixtnst see Mix v. The word having the 
appearance of an Eng. pple in •/, which would 
regularly have an alternative form in ^ed (cf. blest, 
blessed, vext, ’Vexed'), the fonn mixed {jnyxyd) 
came very early into use, and ultimately gave rise 
to the formation of the vbs. Mix and Mixt. 

The spelling mixt in the i7lh c. is prob. in most instances 
merely phonetic, but may sometimes indicate that the writer 
apprehended the word as an adoption of L. uiixtus rather 
than as the pple. of an Eng. vb. In recent use this spelling 
sometimes occurs {Histh in the legal sense x, but otherwise 
it is confined to writers who advocate spelling reform.] 

L Law, Formerly applied to an action which 
partook at once of the nature of a real and of a 
personal action : see Personal 6 a. 

With the abolition of real actions (see Personal a. 6), 
mixed actions necessarily came to an end. 

1448 [sec Personal a. 6}. 1535 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 26 
§ 4 Al actions personals, .and al actions mixte . . shall be 
sued by originail wriite. c 1610 Bacon CasePost-nati Scot!. 
(164Z) 12 But for free-hold, or lease, or actions realtor mixt: 
he is not inabled, except [etc.]. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 
III. 228 This action of waste is a mixed action ; partly real, 
so far as it recovers land, and partly personal, so far as it 
recovers damages, x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. a) V, 532 In 
pleas real or mixt. 1888 T. C, Williams in Law Q. Rev. IV. 
398 Mixed actions partook of the nature both of real and 
personal actions. 

2 . Mingled or blended together; formed by the 
mingling of different substances, individuals, etc. 

iS57'8 Phaer yEneid w. Qlvb, Thou hedlong threwst 
th}/self on myxyd heapesofenmyesslain. x6xx HiRi.'&Prov. 
xxiiL 30 They that tarr>' long at the wine, they that goc to 
seeke mixt wine. 1663 Gcrdier g iv, A Building, 

either made of stone, brick, or mixt 1696 Lotul, Caz. No. 
3160/4 Stolen. .6 Pieces Northern blown mixt Clothes. 1742 
Young Nt. Th. v. 260 With mixt manure she surfeits the 
rank soil. 1747 Wesley Prim, Physic (i755> p. xv. Abstain 
from all Mixt, All High-scason’d Food. x86x [F. W. Robin- 
son] No Church H- 238 A plate of mixed biscuits, 1869 
Boutell .Arms & Amt. viiL (1874) 124 Armies. .composed 
of mixed bands of mercenary soldiers. 

b. Compounded ^fdiffereiit ingredients). 

1622 Bacon Holy fVar Ep. Ded., Therefore I Imue chosen 
an Araument, mixt of Religious aud CiulU Coasideraiions ; 
And likewise mixt between Contcmplaiiue and^ Actlue. 
1639 Gentilis Servita's Inguis. 1x676) 840 This is the 
beginning in Venice of the Oflice of the Inquisition mixed 
of Secular and Ecclesiastical Persons. <1x7x6 South 
(18231 II. X4 With an odd kind of passion, mixed of pleasure 
and envy too, 2742 V’oung Nt, Th. viii. 819 Nature, .drinks 


to man, in her nectareous cup, Mixt up of delicatesforevn- 
scns^ 1M3 R. W. Dixon Mano i. xi. 33 This story mixed 
of spiteful falsity My wicked daughter gave. 

3 . Consisting of different or unlike elements or 
parts ; combining diverse natuies or qualities ; not 
of one kind, not pure or simple. 

1530 Palsgr. 920 Myxed lyght is devyded in four^rte$ 

1586 W.Wkbbe AVj'^./'<7^/rrV(Arh.)69AfooleoftwosillabIei 

is ey ther simple or mixt, that is, of like time or of diuers. 1590 
Swinburne Testaments 123 Mixt conditions arc those wliidi 
are partlie arbitrarie and partlie casuall. 1645 Rutherford 
Tryal 4- Tri. Faith (1845; 51 David was punish^ accordin'^ 
to the rule of that mixed and fatherly justice, which kcew 
a due proportion between the sin and the punishment. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 62 ? fi hlixt Wit therefore is a Composl* 
tion of Punn and true Wit. 1742 Cibber Let. to Pope -xl 
What a merry mixt Mortal has Nature made you? 1790 
Monthly Rev. II I. 485 The mixed alomistSj who ascribe the 
power of thinking to some inherent power in matter. 1844 
H. H. Wilso.n Brit. India II. 164 A person of 
European and Indian descent. 1849 Hare Par. Serm. IL 
469 Man is a mixt being, made up of a spiritual sou! and of 
a neshljr body, 1903 A. Carr In Expo5itort}\sx\!z\\% With 
these mixed motives Pilate wrote the title. 

4 . Made up of good and bad elements; having 
both good and bad qualities. 

X745 Wesley Answ. Ch. ii, I have described them, as 
of a Mixt 'Character, with much Evil among them, but 
more Good. 1760-2 Goldsm. Cit. IV. Ixviii, This genlleman, 
who isofamixed reputation. xy6zAn/u Reg. ii. 50 The life, 
character, transactions, and writings of that mixed man 
[Voltaire]. X776 Gibbon <5- F. xii. 1. 343 Every circum* 
stance that relates to this prince appears of a mued and 
doubtful nature. Mozley Rtmin. 1. xx. As ttgatds 

the older boys it Is a monastery, and the results are about 
as mixed as in the monastery of old times. 

6 . Of a company of persons: Comprising indi- 
viduals of different birth, rank, or character; not 
restricted to one class or set. Hence, in bad sense: 


Not * select *, containing persons who are of doubt- 
ful character or status, 

x6zx Bible Exod. xii. 38 And a mixed multitude went r’p 
also with them. X657 J. Watts Vind. Ch. Eng. 199 You 
cannot away with mixt communions. 1705 Stanhofe 
Paraphr, II. 249 This Parable was spoken before a mixt 
and numerous Auditory. 1720 Swift Fates Clergym. Wks, 
X751 V. 35 A free Manner of speaking in mixt Company. 
1748 Chesterf. Let. to Son 19 Oct., Avoid, In mixed com- 
panies, argumentative polemical conversadons. 18x7 Byron 
Beppo Iviii, The company is ‘mix’d’ (the phrase I quote 
is As much as .saying, they're below your notice). 1902 
T, M. Lindsay C/x. Ministry^ in Early Cent. 11,49 'the 
population of Corinth was as mixed as that of Alexandria. 

6. Of a government or polity: Combining features 
of two or more of the recognized types (monarchy, 
democracy, etc.) ; not pure or absolute in type. 

X538 Starkey England ti. il x8i For thys cause the most 
wyse men. .aflyrme a my.Yte state to be of al other the best 
and most coiiuenyent to conserue the hole out of tyranny. 
1650 Hobbes De Corp. Pol, 72 This Policy they call Mixt 
Monarchy, or Mixt Aristocracy, or mixt Democracy, ac- 
cording as any of these three sorts do most vi.sibly pre- 
dominate. 1752 Hums Ess. 4- Treat (1777) L xa Unbounded 
liberty of the press . ■ is one of the evils attending, .mixt forms 
of Government. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, i. (1862) 
12 The ancient republic of Sparta was a Mixed Aristocracy. 
Ibid, iii, 29 The British (Tonstitulion, the most perfect 
example of Alixed Government. 

7 . Of sciences: Involving or dealing with matter; 
not ‘ pure * or simply theoretical. Now rare or Obs, 
exc, in mixed mathematics : see Mathesiatics. 

X64X [see Mathematics]. 1706 Phillifs (_ed. Kersey), 
Mixt Mathematicks, are those Arts and Sciences which 
treat of the Properties of Quantity, apply’d to matenal 
Beings, or sensible Objects ; as Astronomy, Geogmphy, 
Navigation, Dialling, Surveying, Gauging, &c. ,^*834 
CoLERiDGB Method lii, We call those [sciences] mixed m 
which certain ideas of the mind are applied to the general 
properties of bodies. ^ 1835 Ure 2 The finest 
model of an automatic manufacture of mixed chermstrj* is 
the five-coloured calico machine. 

8. Path. Said of cases which present symptoms 
of two kinds of disease at once. 

Mixed fcver\ see quot. 1856. Mixed nseviis,^ ‘one in 
which the true skin and the subcutaneous connective tissue 
are both involved ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

2767 Gooch Treat. IVounds I. 275 The assemblage of 
symptoms will generally be of a mixt nature. 1856 Mavne 
Expos. Lex,, Mixed Fever,.. tl fever having a mixture of 
the symptoms of an inflammatory and a tj’phus fever, being 
a combination of Synoclia and Typhus. X897 Allbutt s 
Syst, Med. II. 445 Where the case is marked by a moderote 
amount of cedema, and a moderate amount of paralysis, it is 
sometimes called mixed beriberi. 

9 . Comprising both sexes ; involving the presence 
or co-operation of both sexes. Mixed school^ one 
in which girls and boys arc taught together. 

X644 Milton A rcop. (Arb.) 51 Who shall regulat all the 
mixt conversation of our youth, male and female togethw', 
as is the fa^hion of this Country? 1667 — P. h. iv, 708 
Nor in Court Amours, Alixt Dance, or w’anlon hmsk, or 
Dlidnight Bal. 1826 D. Ramsay (title) Delineation of 
a mixed school In regard to its influence In promoting a 
Christian education. 1863 jovez Seh. Jilanagement 47 A. 
mixed school, in which the girls do not learn necdicvvorb, is, 
so far as the time-table is concerned, the same as a boys 
school. x88o Grove Did. Mus. II. 339 Mixed I oicei. lhc 
English term for a combination of female and male voices. 
x8&9 Brownlee La'vn-Tcnnis 167 Ladies never play 
lessly in Mixed Doubles, Daily News 2 Aug. 6/0 He 

was, he said, a convert to the mixed system in education. 

10. colloq. Mentally confused, ‘muddled’; esp. 
‘muziy’ with drink. 

1B71 Lenh ilcmiry =9 Aug. (Farmer), ‘ No, Sir, he vras 
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not drunk, and he wornt sober*. * You say he wasn’t drunk! ’ 

* No, Sir, he was mixed 1880 launch 4 Sept. 106 Tom- 
kins’s First Session, .. Rather* mixed ’after tweiity*one hours* 
continuous sitting, he says [etc.]. (882 H. C i^lKRiVALS 
Faucit a/" B. H. u xxiv. io5, I am myself a man of peace, 
who only carried a gun four times, and grew rather ‘mixed’ 
over it. 

11 . Special collocations: f mixed angle, one 
formed by the intersection of a straight line and a 
curve; mixed arch, an arch of three or four 
centres; +mixed body, a compound body (cf. 
Mixtj^,); mixed cadence d/«j.(seequot.); mixed 
chalice, the sacramental wine with water added to 
it ; mixed contract Cwi/ Law (see quot.) ; mixed 
decrement Cryst, (see quot.) ; mixed earth 
(see quot.) ; f mixed hgure Geom.^ one com* 
posed of straight lines and curves; i* mixed 
iiraction = mixed 7 iiimbey (J >) ; mixed marriage, 
a marriage between persons of different religions ; 
mixed metal, an alloy; alsoy^. (in quot. atlribi)\ 
mixed metaphor, the combination of two or 
more inconsistent metaphors in one figure ; mixed 
mode Philos* (see Mode 6 ) ; tmix3d money, 
money coined of mixed metal ; f mixed motion, 
the descending curve of the trajectory of a projec- 
tile ; mixed nerve, a nerve which contains afferent 
and efferent fibres ; mixed number, f (a) a whole 
number expressed by two or more Arabic figures 
(<?^r.); (^) a number which consists of an integer 
and a fraction ; mix-id person Law (see quot. : 
after mod.L. persona tnix/a); mixed pickles, 
vegetables of several kinds pickled together ; 
f mixed plat Geom.y a surface partly plane and 
partly curved ; mixed propor‘ion Math* = mixed 
ration t mixed range — mixed motiQit\ mixed 
ratio, freason Alatk* (see quot.); mixed school 
(see 9) ; mixed tithes {l 4 .deeuns& mixts&)y tithes 
partly of the nature of ‘ personal * and partly of 
that of ‘ predial * tithes, e.g, those of cheese, 
milk, young animals; mixed tone, name of one 
of the Gregorian tones ( — peregidne tone') ; mixed 
train, a railway train made up of both passenger- 
carriages and goods-waggons ; formerly also, a 
train carrying different classes of passengers. 

XS94 BtuNOEvn. Extre. iv. i. (1636) 272 Of ^laine Angles, 

• .some are said to be because the one line is crooked 

and the other right. 1702 Ralphson Matfu Dict.^ Ani^le 
mixed or mixtUinear. 1815 J, Smith Panorama S cu Art 
I. X3X ‘Mixed arches are of 3 centres. 18x7 Rickmah 
Arehii. dt Mixed arches are of three centres, which look 
nearly like elliptical arches; or of four centres, commonly 
called the Tudor arch. 1656 S-tanlcy If/st. Phiios. vi. 
{Aristotlti) (1687)378/2 *Mixt bodies are twofold, imperfect 
and perfect. 1876 Stainer & BAftRerr Diet. Mus. Temu, 
*Mixeti Cadence, an old name for a cadence, consisting of 
a subdomtnant followed by a dominant and tonic chord ; so 
called because the characteristic chords of the plagal and 
authentic cadences succeed each other. 1877 J, D. Cham. 
BBRS Div. 244 The course of the Church of England 

in respect of the *Mixed Chalice. x86a Whartos Lam Lex. 
(ed. 2), '‘Mixed contract, one in which one of the parties 
confers ab-:nefit on the other, and requires of the latter some- 
thing of less value than what he has given ; as a legacy 
charged with something of (ess value than the legacy itself. 
1823 H. J. Brooke Introd, Cryitallogr. 21 A ’mixed decre- 
ment is one in which unequal nuoibers of molecules are 
omitted in height and in breadth, neither of the numbers 
being a multiple of the other, such as three in height and 
two m breadth, or four in height and three In breadth. 1796 
Kirwan EUm, Min. (ed. 2) 1 370 Earths, resulting from the 
union of earths, or sands, are called *mixed, because theingre- 
dients .. may in great measure be mechanically separated. 
Ibid, 371 The only mixed earths, to which peculiar names 
have been assigned, are loam and mould. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. I, * Figures Mixt, are such as are bounded 

g artly by right Lines, and partly by crooked ones, as a 
emicircle. 1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Matlieseos 91 To 
Reduce an Improper Fraction into an Integer, or *Mixt 
Fraction. xSst Hr. Marwneau Hist. Peace v. xL (1877) 
HI. 434 The Catholic clergy were beginning to object to 
the ’mixed roarri^es which they had hitherto sanctioned, 
xSxy Moryson livt , 1. 154 A statua of a woman, made of 
■*mixt metal (richer then brasse, vulgarly called di Brouzo). 
X756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) L 283 A blue kind of 
mixed metal, not unlike varnished steel. z8oo Lamb Let. 
to Coleridge (end of year), It seems the Doctor is invariably 
against the unc of broken or ’mixed metaphor. 1602 in 
J, Simon Irish Coins (1749) 104 Three score pounds in 
■*mixt monies of the new standerd of this realnie. 1603 /iiV. 
109 To reduce the base mixt monyes of three ounces fyne 
to their value in silver. 1615 Sir J, Dwics Cases 18 La 
Roigne Elizabeth, pur payer les gages del Army..que fuit 
mainteine..a suppresser le rebellion de Tyrone, causast vn 
graund quantity de Mixt Moneyes. .de>tre coine in le 
Tower de London. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. xiL 
68 ipiaie). The ’mixt or Crooked Motion. 1878 Foster 
F/tys. HI. L 390 All the spinal nerves are ’mixed nerves, 
composed of afferent and efferent, of motor and sensory 
fibres. 1542 RECORDE^Tr. ArCesCtsis) 53 That number is 
*myxt, that contalneth articles, or at the least one 
article, and a digitte. Ihid, 324 Mixt numbers (that is whole 
numbers with fractions). 1690 Lkybourn Curs. Math. 3 
If many Digits alone, or many Digits and Cyphers stand 
together .. promiscuously placed one among another, such 
Numbers are called Mixt or Compound Numbers. ci86s 
in Circ. Sci. I. 443/2, 2i ; 3?, &c., are mixed numbers. x66o 
R. Coke Pomer 4- Snbj. 209 The King is a ’mixt perwn, 
because he hath Ecclesiastical and Temporal^ jurisdiaion. 
*857 J. H. Walsh Dom. Econ, 407 For ’Mixed Pickles, 
prepare [etc.], xssi Recorde Pathm. Knawl. i. Defin., And 


tf it be partite plalne, and partite crooked, then is it called a 
’Myxieplatte. X704 J. Harris Z.^ r. Techu. l.Mixt Reasony 
or ’'Proportion. 1669 Stubmy Mariners Mag. v. xii. 75 
Every Shot made upon the Level hath the ’mixt or Crooked- 
Range thereof. 1727-52 Cua.mdcrs * Mixed ratio, or 

jproportiou.^ 1695 Alincham Gcom. EjUt. 19 *Mixt Reason, is 
the comparing the sum of the Antecedent and (Consequent, 
to the difference of the Antecedent and Consequent. 1531 
Dial, Laws ting. 11. I. X13 A ’mixle tyihe is properly of 
caJues, lambes, pygg^, and suche other that come parte of 
the grounde that thet be fedde of, & parte of the kepynge 
uidustrye, and ouersyght of the owners. /ZX634 (Joke 
/nst.^ n. (1642) 490 Now of tithes theie be three kindes, 
predial!, personally and mixt. 167a CowelCs JnterJ>r.y 
Mixt Tyikes, Decimae mixtze. Are those of Cheese, Milk, 
S^c. and of }he young of Beasts 1844 (W, B. Heathcotr] 
Canticles ii, A nintn [tone] ts generally added . . called 
* ’Mixed ^ 2838 Civil Engin. 4* Arch. yrnl. 1. 115/1 The 
’mixed train which (eaves Birmingham at half-past four. 
1839 Bradshaw's Railway Time Tables 25 Oct., The 
Mixed Trains consist of First Class Carriages carrying six 
inside, and of 2d class carnages open at the side. 1850 
Laroner Railway Ecoh. 481 Mixed trains, by whlii goods 
and passengers are indlfiferently carried. z8^ W. Collins 
Armad^ile 1. 268 In the crotvd and confusion caused by the 
starting of a large mixed train. 

IVCisedly (mi'kstH), adv. Now rare, [-lt 2.] 

1. Ill a mixed manner; after the manner of a 
mixture or combination; i* conjointly. 

1570 Bilungsley XII. it. 361 Note the manner of 

the drift in this demonstration and construction, mixtly. 
1656 S. H. Golden Law 56 The Israelites liv’d together m 
Goshen, .. and not inixtly or scattermgly amongst the 
Egyptians.^ 1839 FrasePs Mag. XIX. i2j He lived. .with 
the revolution, revoluiionaJly . with the directory, directori- 
ally ; with the consulate, mixedly. 1B60 1. Taylor Ultimate 
Civiliz. Ill In such instances the Governing Power pleases 
itself in thinking of men — mixedly, and alternately — as 
brutes and as babies. 

+ b. Promiscuously; without discrimination. 

*597 BtiARO Theatre Gods yudgem. (16x2) 333 He spared 
neither noble or ignoble, but mlxtly sent them to their 
graues, without respect of cause or justice. 

2 . With intermixture ol other qualities, elements, 
etc. ; not purely, simply, or absolutely. 

1579 G. Harvey Lelter-bk. (Camden) 66 Anye notable 
thinge..that..is not ether merely or mixtely outlandish. 
*594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. x. § to The one sort (of laws) wee 
may for distinctions sake call mixedly, and the other meerely 
Humane. 1653 Ap^ol. y. Coodivin 4 Things of a Religious 
nature are absolutely such, or mutly. 

3 . Math* In mixed proportion (see Mixed ii). 

1695 Alingham Ceo$n. Epit, 19 It A\B\xC\D then 

mixtly as A->eB\A^Bv,C-\‘D‘.C^D. 1709 J. Ward 

Introd, Math, it, vij. (1734) xot If Four puaiitities are 
Proportionals they will also be Proportional in .Alternation, 
Inversion, Composluon, Division, Conversion, and Mixtly. 

Mixedness (mi-kstnes). [f. Mixsd + -DESS.] 
The quality of being mixed. 

1668 Wilkins i.| 3. 28. 1727 Bailey vol. II, 
Miscellaneousnessy mixture or mtxedness together without 
(5rdcr, x83i J. Hawthorne FoH* Foolu xxxv, The reserva- 
tions produce, that mixedness in human characters which 
must more or less vtiiateany..generaUsauon. t^^Rpectaior 
X5 Apr. 490/x The mixedness of American dinner-parties. | 
Mixel(l, obs, forms of Mixhill dial. 

IVEixeu (mi'ksan). Now dial* or arch. Also 
I miexson, meoxin, -en, 1, 4-5 myxen, 3-5 
mixne, 4 myxne, 5 myxon, 6 myxson, 
mickQ 3 on, mickson, 4-5, 7, 9 mexen, 7-9 dial. 
mixon, 9 dial, maxon, -en. [OE. mixen str. 
fern. prehistoric *mihsinnjay f, ’^mihso - : see Mix 
and -EN 3 . A similar formation on the parallel 
stem '^mihstu* (Goth, maihstns, OHG. mist dung) 
is OHG. misltennea dunghill.] 

1 . A place where dung and refuse is laid; a 
dung-hill or laystall ; also, a heap of dung, earth, 
compost, etc. used for manure; j*dung and refuse 
from sheds and cow-stalls, etc, {ybsl)* 

C9SO Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xiii. 8 Ic delfo ymb hia & ic 
sendo miexseno. axooo HAXo.\cSigcwulfi lnterrog,:Po>:. 
(1888) t6 On ny^emestan fieringe was heora gangpyt 
& heora myxea. CX386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 837 Though 
that booly writ speke of horrible synne, certes booly writ 
may nat been defouted, namoore than the sonne that shyneth 
on the Mixne [y.rr, myxen, myxene, mexen). 1480 
Devyli 38 Into a foule donge myxen he her caryM. 1581 
in Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. i. App. 579./* I^t all the 
myxsons and annoyances be caiyed away l^ffore the spryng 
do cum. 1596 Harington Metam, Ajax ^2 By turning a 
streams of water on the mickesons, be [Hercules] scowred 
away that' in a weeke, that an bundled could scant haue 
done in a yeare. x6tx Cotgr., Fnmier, a mexen, dung-hill, 
heape of dung. 1622 'iilKvazXx. Alemans Guzman d'AlJ. 

II. 53 The..rottennest mixen that was in all the street. x6S8 
R, Annoury u, 173/1 A muck-hill is the place where 

the Dung is laid till it be carried into the field to manure 
the ground : some call tt a Mixon. 1794 /. Clark Agric. 
Here/. 23 The makings of mixens, however, is not properly 
attended to in gene;^. 1865 Gos^^Lasui ^ Sea is Great 
mixens outside the door.s strewn with the shells of enormous 
limpets. x88x Blackmore Christanvell xvt. He was turning 
up a mixen in a meadow near the lane, a 1887 Jefferies 
Field ^ Hcdgeroio (18891 169 He had dug up a gallon of 
snakes’ eggs in the * maxen *. 
b. iransf. and Jig. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Anno. Nameless Caih. 337 The 
Epistler would needes .. baue this mixen stirred. x6^ 
Bp. W. Lloyd Hist. Ace. Clu Govt.^ Pref. (b), The Gesta 
Poniificum, that Mixen of ill-contrived Forgeries, which 
perhaps wa.s made before Bede's time. z88o T. Hardy 
Tritmpet'Major xxxvL III. 15X We will let it be buried in 
eternal mixens of forgetfulness. | 


c. Proverbs, A cock on his ovni mixen : cf. 
Dunghill sb. i b. Better wed over the mixen than 
over the moon ‘better marry a nei....hbour than 
a stranger fiom distant parts* (E. D. i).), 
a 1225 Auer. R. 140 Ase me seiS, *pet coc is kene on his 
owune mixenue a x 66 i Fuller tPof thies, C/j^j/i«r (1662) r, 
174 Better wed over the Mixon then over the Moor. 17x0 
Brit, Apollo No. 12. 3/2. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxi, 

* Better wed over the mixen as over the moor’, as they say 
in Yorkshire. 1874 T. Hardy Madding Crowd x'iaX. 1. 250. 

2 . A term of abuse or rep’-oach to a woman or 
child: see quot. 1887, 

1764 Foote Mayor of G. i. Wk.. 1799 I. 173 Who told you 
as much, Mrs. Mixen ? 1887 T. Darlington Folk-Sp, S. 
Cheshire, Mexen, Mixen,.. 3. term of reproach to a female. 
‘ Yo little mixen *, It seems to have originated as a comic 
substitute for vixen. 

3 . attrib.y as mixen-cart, -heap, -hole\ mixen- 
varlet (qnasi-arr^.), a term of abuse for a man. 

x6to Alirr, Mag., King Afadan xi, I thlnke the clowne 
that driues the mixen-cart Hath better hap than Princes 
such as 1. x886 Cheshire Gloss., Mixen-hole, a midden liole. 
1895 Crockett Men 0/ Moss-Hags L 13 Faugh, keep wide 
from me, mixen-varlet 1 1903 F. Hall in Eng. DiaL Diet., 
AHxendteap, a dunghill. 

Mixer imi'kbsi). [f. Me v. + -ebI.] 

1 . One who mixes (in various senses of the vb.) ; 
s^ec, in various manufactures, the workman who 
performs the operation of ‘mixing’. 

16x1 Cotgr., M csl(^ngeur,a. minQhr,mixcr, blender. i8z8 
Scott Tales 0/ GrayuiJ Ser, 11. xlvii. (1841) 207/2 The 
wretched mixer of the poison was tried and executed. x854 
Loncf. Catawba IFine ix, To the sewers and sinks With 
all such drinks, And after them tumble the mixer. 1884 
Manch. Exant. 16 SepL 7/1 Professional mixers (of cotton) 
had been less successful in their operations. X897 AllbuiCs 
Syst. AJed. II. 928 The ‘mixers' and ‘dippers’ are particu- 
larly liable to suffer from phossy jaw [in match factories}. 

2 . A machine or meclianical contii\ance for 
mixing. Also with defining word, 

1876 CaiaL Set. APp. S. Kens. Mus, (1877) 248 Mixoscope 
(colour-mixer). X883 Fisheries Exhib. CataL p. Jxxxiii, 
Patent mixer for mixing hard water supply and lime water. 
1898 AUbutt's Syst. Med, V. 443 The smaller end of the 
stirrer may be used to remove the drop of diluted blood from 
the mixer to the cell, xgox IFestm, Gaz. x July 7/3 The 
fall of a workman into a sugar mixer, 
bo Hi'zeress, a female mixer. 

1830 W. Taylor Hist. Surv. Germ. Poetry 11. 4S0 A 
poison-mixeress Ought not to sully England's royal throne. 
Mixey-maxy, variant of Mixty-jiaxtv. 

1 3 ili*x-grass. Obs. rare. £? f. Mis &.] (See 
first quot.) Also aitrib* 

1778 j\V. Marshall] Minutes Agric., Di^st 73 By Mix- 
grass IS here meant a compound of White-Clover, Rye- 
Grass, and Trefoil. Jbid., Otserv. 22 It >va<t. .stacked with 
the mix-grass hay of Norwood. Ibid* 80 No ^lanure has 
this year been laid on Mixgrass-Leys. 

SUtiX'iHelleiie (mikshelrn), [ad. Gr. pt^iWijv, 
f. (iif(o)- Mixo- + f iELLERf:.] A person of 

mixed Greek and barbarian blood. 

1856 Grotr Greece it. xcvul. XII. 645 Taking into pay a 
semi-Hellenic population in their neighbourhood (MIx-Hel- 
lenes, like the Liby-Phenicians in Africa'. 1875 Lowell 
Spetiser Pr. Wks. 1890 IV. 286 The descendants of the 
earlier English settlers had degenerated as much as the 
Mix-Hellenes who disgusted the Latin poet. 

Mixhill (rni'ksihil). dial* Forms; 6 mixel(l, 

9 mazol, 8- maxhill, mizhilL [f. Mix sb^ -b 
Hill A dunghill, mixen. 

1552 Huloet, MixcU and dungbyll. X570 Levins 
56/29 A itlixcl, stercorarium* Museum Rust. I. Ixii, 

261 They generally make a maxhdl on some corner of the 
land. 1846 Hannam in yrnl.R* Agric. Soc. VII. IL 589 
Part of the ground.. was manured from a mix-hill, 1887 
Kentish Glass,, MaXul, a dungheap. 

Mixible (nii’ksib’l),a, *lObs. ran* [f. 

-f- -iBLE, Cf. Mixable, Miscible, Mixtible.] 
Capable of being mixed. 

1607 J 'DKWTsSvvtma Totalis C) h, Mixionvnites Things 
mixible by change ; Or intermingling of their Substances; 
Things mixible, are they, which, though they range. Are 
yet contain’d in cithers Essences. x8oo Med. ymL IV. 25 
It being known that the sulphuric and septic acids are 
mixible with each other. 

Mixie-maxie, variant of MiXTr-JiAXTi*. 
Mixing (mi'ksiq), jA [-ingI.] The action 
of the verb Mix, Also with tip (see Mix v. 6 ). 

*599 B. JoNSON Cynthia's Rev. 11. i, I cannot abide any 
thing that sauours the poore ouer-worne cut. •! roust baue 
variety, I : this mixing in. (a^on I hate it woree,^ then 
to burne juniper in my chamber. i6ix Cotgr., Mistionne-. 
meutyS, mixing, mingling [etc.]. 1683TRY0N Way to Health 
xix. 6rs These ought to be the Chief Ends and Considera- 
tions of every man in Marriage, and not the mixing of 
Mannours, and joyning together of Farmes. X813 n an- 
OOMVRK Agric. Devon 213 The quantity of lime expendca m 
these mixings being voluntary. 1875 Knight DiJ. Aiech., 
Afixing, IC/<7//l) uniting wool of different colors for nnxed 
cloth, called medleys. 1890 Spectator 6 Dec., i he mixing- 
up of a local control with the working of the Purchase Act. 
t^3 Athencenm 25 Nov. 73*/® mwing..takes place 

in the arrangement of the stonea 1897 Encycl. Sport 1. 63 
ATixutg, a deliberate attempt to put in a few running 

strides tt hen in a walking race. , , , 

b. cotter, in pi. I.U.S. slang.) Mixed dnnks. 

isai LowEti. BiglatoP. Ser. ll. i, Le’ 's lujuor; Cin’ra^ 

you can chalk our friend for all ihe mixins^. 

c. alirib.y as mixing bowl, machine, sieve, etc. 
i87S Knight Diet. Mech., Mixing-tnackine, Poole’s ma- 
chine for mixing chemicals, feitilizers, etc. Ibid., Mixittg- 
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Steve one by which ingredients are intimately combined by 
sifting together. i88x Encycl. Brit, XU. 841/2 The rub- 
ier. .IS mechanically incorporated with about one*tenth of 
its weight of that substance [re. sulphur] by means of the 
mixing rollers. 1887 Morris Odyss. ix. 9 The wine-swain 
from the mixing-bowl dlletb up And beareth forth, and 
poureth the wine in every cup. 1897 F, M,^ Crawford 
Corlione xxv, Don Atanasio fthe apothecary] laid down the 
broad mi.xing-knife he was using. AllbuU's ^st, Med. 
V. 43J The mixing pipette is provided with a rubber nozzle, 
drying,///, a, ' That mixes, ' 

17^0-46 Thomson Aiitmnn 1362 The mind, ..where the 
mixing passions endless shift. 

Mixion, obs. form of Mixtion. 

Hflixite (mi'ksait), Min, [Named in 1879 by 
A. Schrauf, after A, Mixa : see -ite.] ‘ Hydrous 
arsenate of copper and bismuth, found in fibrous, 
green incrustations* (Chester Diet. Min, 1896). 

1882 zf//. to Dana's Min. 82 Mixite... Occurs with 

bismuth, ochre, bismulite, and lorbernite in the Geistergang 
at Joachimsthal. Named in honor of Bergrath A. Mixa. 
i' Mi'Xitive, a- Obs. rare “ [f. Mix v* ? after 

fugitive^ etc.] Tending to mix. 

1614 W, B. Philoscpheds Banquet (ed. 2) 26 This mixitiue 
application of viands. 

mixne, obs. form of Mixen. 

11 HSisO- (mi'kst?), repr, Gr, f. root of 

Hi'^vvvai to mix, occurring in many Gr. com-^ 
pounds with the sense ‘ mixed * ; used in a few 
mod. scientific words founded oiy Greek analogies, 
as Blixoffamous (miksp'gamss) a. [Gr, 70/1-0? 
marriage + *ous.], Ichth. (see quot. i88o); Mixo*- 
gamy/r/t/^,the condition of being mixogamous; 
Mixopyous (miksp’pias) a, Med. [Gr. /u^d-irCo?, 
f. Tsvov pusj, ‘ mingled, or mixed with pus ; formerly 
applied to the urine* (Mayne Expos, Lex» 1856) j 
Mi’xoscope [see -scope], the name given to an 
apparatus for mixing colours; Mixotro’phic a, 
[see Trophic 0.], *half-saprophytic* (B. D. Jackson 
Gloss. Bol, Terms 1900k See also Mixobarbaric, 
Mixolydian, and cf. Mix-Hellene. 

1876 Mixoscope [see hlixER 2].^ 1880 Gunther FisJies 
xiii. 177 The majority of Teleostei are mixogamous— that 
is, the males and females congregate on the spawning-beds, 
and.. several males attend to the same female, frequently 
changing from one female to another. s88s Athenseum 15 
Jan. 97 Chapter xiii [of Gunther’s Study of Fishes deals] 
with, .mixogamy, polygamy, .as occurring amongst hshes. 

II Mixo-'bar'baric Cmlksabaibs-rik), a. [f. 
Gr. iju(o- 0 ap 0 apos half-barbarian half Greek: see 
Mixo- and B.vnGAiuc a.j Characteristic of a 
people partly barbarous and partly Hellenic. 

1876 C. T, Newtos Ess. Art 4; ArehxoU xi, (1880) 413 
All the barbaric and mixo-barbaric coinages imitated from 
Greek protot^es. 

Mixolydian (miksali-diln), a. Mus. [f. Gr. 
Hi(o-\vStos half-Lydian : see Mixo- and Lydian.] 
The designation of (a) the highest in pitch of the 
modes in ancient Greek music ; (i) the fourth of 
tile ‘ authentic ’ ecclesiastical modes, having G for 
its ‘ final’ and D for its dominant. 

1589 PuTTENHAM E/i^. FoesU If. X. (Arb.l 98 The Eolien, 
Mi[xlolidien and lonien. 1603 Holland Plutarch Explan. 
\Vords, MixoHdian that is to .say, lamentable and 

pilifull; meet forTragoedies. 2760 Stiles in Phil. Ts'ans. 
LI. 709 In the Mixolydian species, the diazeuctic tone was 
the first interval, reckoning^ from acute to grave. 1776 
Burney Hist. Mus. I. 390 hli-solydian mode. 1842 W. F, 
Donkin in SmitiCs Did. Cr. 4r Rom. Ant. s.v. Music 
{Grcek)^ The seven species of the Octachord . , were anciently 
..denoted by the names Mixolydian, Lydian [etc.],., the 
Mixolydian being the highest^and the Hypodorian the lowest. 
1867 Macfarren Harmony 1. 24 The fourth mode Ambrose 
selected is the Hyper-Lydian, sometimes called Myxo- 
Lydian. 1893 H E. Wooldridge ChappdCs O. Eng. Pop. 
Mus. I. p. xi, Ecclesiastical Scale of G. 7lh or Mixolydian 
Mode. 

Mixon, dial, form of Mixen. 
tMvxSChipe. Obs. rare — ^. [f. Mix sb^ -h 
•sc/iipe -SHIP.] VVickedness. 

a 1225 'Juliana 46 (Royal MS.), Ant mi lauerdes wil ich 
wurche, but is meister ouer mixschipe \Bodl. MS. meister 
of alle mixschipesj ouer al ber imei. 
t Mixt, sb. Obs. Also 7 mixte. [ad, L, 
mixttivi neut. of mixtns : see Mixed ppl. a, Cf. 
F. tnixle sb.] 

1 . A substance consisting of different elements 
mixed together; esp. in Old Chem.y a compound. 

2644 Dicby Nat. Bodies xxv. § 3. 229 The causes of the 
figures of diuers mixtes, and particularly of some preiious 
stones, 2665-6 Phil. Trans. 1. 326 He discourses of Bread, 
Wine, Oylc, and the other Mixtes that are made of Plantes. 
2680 lloYLE Scept. Chem. 111. 172 There maybe two sorts of 
Mixls, whereof the one may not have any of all the same 
Elements a.s the other consists of. 2704 J. Harris Lex. 
Tcchu. I, Mixt^ i.e. a Mixt Body". By which, in Chymis- 
try and Natural Pbilosophj*,is understood a Body not mixt 
or compounded by Art, but by Nature ; such as Minerals, 
Vegetables, and Animals., 1727-41 Ciiamsers Cycl. s,v., 
Perfect Mixts .are the cla.ss of vital or animated bodies., . 
Imperfect Mixts are inanimate bodies. 2757 Phil, Trans, 
L. 263 Where the quantity of the mixt to be a.ssayed was 
very small. 2805 W. Saunders hlin. IP-'nters 462 The 
blood is not merely a peculiar chemical mixt, but a living 
p.ari of the animal economy. 

2 . In immaterial applications: A product of 
mixture, a compound. 

25S9 Potii;nii,\m Eng. Poesic ii. ix. (Arb.) 97 Now abo 


haue ye in euery song or ditty concorde by compasse and 
Concorde entertangled and a mixt of both. 2647 Gentilis 
tr. MalvezzPs Chief Events^ etc. 262 From that conflict 
it comes forth a mixt, which is not feare, but consideration. 

f Iffixty ct* Obs, exc. Hist, ; see Mixed a. 

t Mixti V. Obs, Also 6 myxte, mixte, [In- 
ferred from the pa. pple. mixt (see Mixed ppl. a.). 

In the early 16th c., although fuLrt was freely used as a 
pple., there seems to have been much doubt whether the 
inferred Eng. vb. should have the form tuixt or mix. 
Elyot’s Lat. Diet, (1538), s,v. Misceot has myxct but the 
edition of 1548 alters this to snyxt,\ 

= Mix V. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W.^ xS3i) 39 b, By mixtynge 
water with floure, fit werkynge it into paste. 2531 Elyot 
Gov, I. xiii, Mixting serious mater with thynges that were 
pleasaunt. 1545 Ravnold Byrth Mankynde 223 In the 
whiche also myxte barly meale. <22548 Hall Chron., 
Tien. kV 129 Aduerlisyiig hym-.not to. .mixte his safetie 
and surenesse with the unstablenesse and unsuretie of bis 
newe alye. 2563 Winjet Cert. Tractates Wks. 1890 II. 60 
Bot..gif we sal begin to mixt noueltie with antiquitie. 1609 
Bible iDouay) Jer. Argt., In the next eleuen chapters he 
mixteth consolations and threats. 

Hence fMi'xting vbl. sb, 

1535 CovERDALB 2 M<uc. xiv. 3 Alcimus (which had.. wil- 
fully defyled himselfe, in the tyme of the myxtinge) [2622 
their mingling (with the Gentiles)]. 1570 Dee Math. Vied. 
*ij. And so is this Anthmetike greately enlarged, by diuerse 
exhibityng and vse of Compositions and mixiynges. 

Mixt, var. tnixed, pa. t. and pa. pple of Mix v, 
Mixter-maxter, etc., var. IT. Mixty-maxty. 

tMi-xtible. Obs. ■ rare, [ad. mod.L, type 
^mixtibile^ f. JL. tnixt-^ ppl. stem of miscere to Mix : 
see -ible.]=:Mixtil. 

2750 tr. Leonardus'- Mirr, Stones 57 The Magnet has 
Hardness, an iron Colour, ana the like, proceeds from the 
Virtue of Mixtibles or the Elements. 

MixtiforiU (mrkstif^jm), a, rare. [f. L. 
mixt-us^ pa. ppie. of miscere to Mix + -form.] Of 
a mixed shape, form, or character. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. vii. ix. The General, .glances, 
only with the aye, at that so mixtiform National Assembly. 
1837 — ^ in Froude Life in Land. (2884) I. 108 My hearers 
were mixtiform dandiacal of both sexes. 

+ Mixtil. Obs. rare, [ad. L. type ^mixtile^ 
neut. of ^mixtilis f. tnixt-y ppl. stem of miscere to 
Mix : see -ile.] A mixed body, a compound. 

1654 ViLVAiN ^it. Ess. f. xxvi, From which. -all mixtils 
doe surmount, — Theot, Treat. \. 27 Mixtils are com- 
pact of Elements into which they resolv. 

Mixtiliuear (mikstih * 11 /^ 0 , a. [f. as prec. 
+ -AR.J Formed or bounded partly by straight, 
and partly by curved lines. 

1702 [see ;«/.rr</tfZ2^/^.MixED///.<2.2i). 1734 Berkeley 
Analyst § 34 The right LineC^ lining produced to K, there 
are formed three small Triangles, the Rectilinear C £ r, the 
Mixtilinear C K c,and the Rectilinear Triangle C £ T. 2803 
WooDHOUSB in Phil. Trans. XCll. 221 The lines and mix- 
tiltnear triangle therein exhibited cannot be called natural 
signs. 2868 Bledsoe Philos. Math. 62 The little mixtilinear 
figures at the ends of the triangles. 

So Mixtili'neal a. rare"“^. 

2833 Fraser’s Mag, VIII. 491 Whether in rectilineal, cur- 
vilineal, mixtelineal [r/c], or other figures. 

IMIixti'lioxi, anglicized form (in translations of 
documents) of med.L. mixtilidii'em Maslin 2, 

CX640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (2883) I. 155 Had also 
Drage, pilcorne, mixtilion [etc.]. 2892 Kirk in Abingdon 
Acc, (Camden) p. xxi, Small quantities of corn, mixtilllon, 
and malt were received from the mill under the Court. 

t IKCi*xtiou, sb. Obs. Forms : a. 5 myxtion, 
-yon, -ioun, 6 - mixtion ; 0. 5 myxyon, myx- 
cion, 6 myxion, 6-7 mixion. See also Mistion. 
[a. F, mixtion (from 14 th c, ; also mistion), ad. L. 
mixtion-em (also mistidn-em)^ n, of action f. mis- 
cerc (pa. pple. stem mixt-, mist-) ; see Mix v."] 

1. gen. The action, or process of mixing, or the 
condition or fact of being mixed. — Mixture i. ■ 

o. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 133/2 The waxe whyche is made 
of the bee purely wytbout companye and myxiioun of one 
bee with another signefyeth the body of our lord Jhesu 
cryst. 2530 Palscr. 246/1 Mixtion of thynges, mixtion, con- 
fusion. 1563 W. Fulke (1640) 63 Upon the mix- 

tion of these colours, .all things have their colour. 2594 
R. Ashley tr. Lays le Roy 66 Being all vnited by the mix- 
tion of bloud. 2604 Cavvorcy Table Aiplt., Mixtion [2613 
mixion] mingling, or tempering together. 2625 Crooke 
Body of Man 279 .An Embleme of the holy mixtion of seedes 
in Afatrimony. 2644 Digdv Nat. Bodies xvi. § 7. 143 The 
qualities which we find in bodies dore.\ult out of the com- 
position. and mixtion of the Elements. 2705 C. Purshall 
Mech. Macrocosm 132 Tho^e that consider that the, Mixtion 
of different Particles, is the Cause of the Generation. 

0. 2398 Tkevisa Barth, De P. R. i, (1495’ 6 From this 
holy trynyte all confusion and all myxeion of persone.s is 
voyded for the fader is a nother, the sone is a nother, the 
holygho.<5t is a nother. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 437 b/x, 
He prayeih. .that by the venue of the same myxyon the 
people may be unyed to god by veray loue fie dyieccion. 
1662 R. Mai hkw Uni. Alch. § xo. 5 By reason of the mixion 
of forcible Vcgclativcs. 

2. concr, A product of mixing, esp. a medicine 
or drug composeil of various ingredients. 

o. e X477 Caxton Jason 8t This myxtion shall haue suchc 
veriuc thatyf thy body be anoyuted therwyth the fyre ne 
the venym of the dragon .. may not noye the. 2480 — 
Ovids Met. xiv. vU, And other (flowers] she toke & 
made dyverse myxtyons. 1549 Compl. Scot. ix. 80 Thai 
mixtions he [Mithrm.atcs] eil euyric daye vitht anc fastan 
stomak. 2558 Waroe tr. Alexid Seer. (1568) 34 Annoint a 


piece of parchement with this mixtion. 2607 R. CIarewI 
tr. Estienne's World of Wonders 246 These their muiioas 
they call counterpoison, a 2648 Digby Closet Open. (167?) 
272 Put this mixtion into a deep wooden dish. 2607 Phil 
Trans. XIX. 657 There may be copious Supplies Malitr 
for such Mixtions. 2757 tr. HenckeCs Pyrilol. 222 These are 
..in their mixtion found of a like proportion of metal and 
sulphur. 

0, 2502 Ord. Crjysfen Men iv. xxi. (W. de W. 1506) 3*2 
To make these mixions where with women paynte thetr 
visages. 2576 Baker Jewell of Health 104 b, I’ake ibe 
myxion, which put into a goates skynne. 

b, = Mixt sb. i. Obs. 

1482 Caxton Myrr.w.^va. 211 Of thyse two myxlyons 
[sande and the glayre of the see] is made good glasseand 
clere. 2555 Eden Decades 333 b, Yet are there not many 
that do care to knowe of what substaunce or natural mix- 
tion it [sc. gold] consisteth. 2646 Sir T. Browne PstuJ. 
Ep. n. i. 55 Yet are they not to be closed up in the gcnerall 
name of concretions, or lightly passed over as onely Ele. 
mentary and Subterraneous mixtions, a 2677 Hale Prim, 
Orig. Man. iv. ii. 299 The materia proxima or secunda 
of all other Corporeal Beinj^s being the simple Elements, 
and the next Matter of all Mixtions or Composition. 

3. = Mixture 5 . 

2557 N. T, (Genev.) Heh. iv. 2 It. .proffited not them that 
they heardc the worde, because they y‘ heard it, bad not 
the mixtion of faith, a 2577 Sir T, Smith Conimw. Eng. l 
vi. (1609) 5 Ye shall finde one vtterly perfect without mix- 
tion of the other, a 26x9 Fotherby Atheom. 11. x. § 3(1622) 
304 God is a pure substance, without any mixtion. 2656 
Stanley Hist, Philos. (1687) 185/2 But the Gods being 
void of corporeal mixtion understand purely and sincerely. 
+ MCi'stioziy 2^- Obs, rare. [ad. F. inixlionntr, 
f. mixtion : see prec.] trans. To mix, make into 
a Diixture. 

c 2500 Melusine 242 Vesselles full of flaxe grecyd with 
oyle and mixtyouned with brymstone and suffer. 
Miottish, a. nonce-wd. [f. mixt, Mixed ppl. a. 
-j- -ISH k] Of the nature of a mixture. 
a 2844 L. Hunt Blue.stocking Revels 11. 164 So Irish, so 
modUb, so mixtisb, so wild. 

Mixtly, variant of Mixedly adv. 

|] Obs, rare. [med.L, ?;/«:/«///, neut. 

of mixtns Mixed ppl, a. Cf. Miste v.] 

1 , In monastic rule : A slight refection. 

c 2490 Caxton Rule St. Benet xxxviii. 131 The reder may 
afore his lecture take a lytyll refeccyon that is called mix- 
turn yf nede be for by-cause of his redyng atle mete. [2823 
Crabbr Technot. Diet., Mixtum iArcharol.),a,htea]i(s£i,OT 
a certain quantity of bread and wine.] 

2, =MixtjAi, 

2656 [t J. Sergeant) tr. T, White's^ Peripai. Imt 207 A 
hlixtum, therefore is a body of certain parts^f divers de- 
grees of rarity and density [etc.]. Ibid, 215 The nature of 
Mixium*s, which consist m the Number and Proportion of 
rare and dense bodies, follows [etc.]. 

MCisrture (mi'ksiiuj, -tjai). Also 6 myxture, 
mixtur. [ad. L. mixiura (also jnistura), f. mixt^ 
{mist-), ppl. stem of miscere : see Mix v, Cf. OF. 
mestnre, misiure, F. mixture. It., Pg. inistura, 
Sp. mistnra, mixtnra, G. mixtur.} 

1 . The action, process, or fact of mixing (in the 
intransitive senses of the vb.) or becoming mixed; 
also, an instance of this. 

1530 Palscr. 420/r, I allaye, as metlals be alayde or as 
sylver or golde is with their myxlure, je attrempe. *5®7 
Goldjsg De A/ornayii^gz) i440ry''mixtur of the elements. 
*594 y^ooKEK Eccl. Pot. i.iii. §2 Ifthe Mooneshould wander 
from her beaten way,^ the times and seasons of the yeare 
blend themselue.s by disordered and confused mixture. 2613 
PuKCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 62 That mixtures in g.irments, 
seedes, and the like, were forbidden by the Law of 
Ibid. 76 This river , . passeth through the Lake Tnonilis 
without mixture of waters by reason ol this swiftnesse. x?*?" 
42 Chambers Cycl., Mixture, in matters of drapery, denotes 
the union, or bfending of several wools of different colours, 
not yet spun. •X73X Arbuthnot (* 735) 

those Liquors are expell’d out of the Body, winch by 
their mixture convert the Aliment into an Animal Liquid. 
2842 A. Combe Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4) 228 Mixtures ol 
different kinds of food are strongly condernned by ^1^^ 
all writers on dietetics, as injurious to dige-stion. 
Tyndall Glac. 11. v. 250 From the intimate mixture oimc 
and water we obtain foam. iByx Bacehot Physics^ Pd. 
ii. 69 Early in history the continual^ mixtures by conquest 
were just so many experiments in mixing races as are going 
on in South America now. 1876 Vovle fit Stevenson 
Diet. s. V, Mixing the Ingredients, Five minutes is sutncicnt 
for a thorough mixture. ^ ■ 

b. In the transitive sense : The action of mixing 

(different things). ? Obs. . 

2663 Gf.rdier Counsel 22 A good Surveyour shewelh nis 
Art..m the fit mixture of Materials, Morier [etc.]. - 

c. Mixed State or condition ; coexistence of dii- 
ferent ingredients or of different groups or classes 
of things mutually diffused through each other. 

*597 Hooker Ed. Pol. v. xlvii. § 4 O happie mixture, 
wherein things contrary do so qualific and correct one 
the daunger of the others cxcessc. 2615 Crooke Body of 
Man Pref. i A Discourse of the constitution of nians body, 
as he enioyeth a perfect or apportionated health by .a due 
Mixture of the principle.^ whereof he consisteth; of the 
Temperament of each part arising from that mixture. 27*^“ 
23 Swift Jrnl, to Stella 23 Jan., Tlierc was a mixture of 
company. 

t d. Mixed nature, complexity. Obs. 

1614 Ralbich nut. WoM I'ref. i How unfit, .and un- 
worlliy a choice I made of my self, to undertake a work ol 

this mixture, mine own reason.. hath .suflicicnllyrc'.olvcd me. 

+ e. Sexual intercourse. Cf. Mix v. 4 1). Obs. 
[Cf. 1483 Mixtion i b-I 1604 Dekker ij/ Pt. Han. II ". 
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vi. Wks,*-i873 11. 38 Bellafronte [a Courtesan].. For whose 
true love 1 would.. Hale the worlds mixtures, and the 
smiles of gold. 1615 Chapman Odyss. viii. 382 The Sunne 
their mixture saw ; and came, and told. 163a Milton 
Pcnsemso 26 Thee Melancholy] bright-hairM Vesta 
Ions of yore, To solitary Saturn bore; His daughter she 
(in Saiurns raign, Such mixture was not held a stain). 1659 
Hammono On Ps. xix. 9 The dread of offending God keeps 
the man from all impure mixtures. 1697 Potter Antig. 
Greect i. li. (1715) 8 Promiscuous Mixtures had been allowed 
of amongst them. X703-ia Pope Thebais 1. 96, I..\Vith 
monstrous mixture stain’d my mother’s bed. 

X. The mixing or blending of different races in 
common offspring. 

1842 Prichard Kat. Hist. Ulan 20 The tribe of people, 
termed .. Cafusos .. are known to have sprung originally 
fiom a mixture of native Americans with the Negroes 
imported from Africa. 1845 Youatt Z?o^iv.(i858) 155 The 
shock-dog is traced by Buffon..to a mixture of the small 
Danish dog and the pug. 

f g. The fact of ‘mixing* socially with others, 
association. Obz. 

X764 J. Smith in F. Chase Hist. Darimonih Coll. (iBgt) 

I. 26 He intended, .to send his son to obtain his education 
in mixture with these Indians. 

2 . concr* A product of mixing ; a complex unity 
or aggregate (material or immaterial) composed of 
various ingredients or constituent parts mixed to- 
gether. a. With the components specified (const. 
of) or implied by the context. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence X. 9 Putte all hat mixture into 
a strong watir maad of vitriol and of sal petre, and hesiluyr 
woIe be dissolued. 1582 N, T. (Rhem.) john xix. 39 Bring- 
ing a mixture of mytrhe and aloes. x5xa Drayton Poly‘Otb. 
II. 304 That braue youth, the splendor of whose eye A 
wondrous mixture sbew’d of grace and maiestie. 1676 
Glanvill Ess. Pref. aiijb, The [seventh] Es^ay is a mixture 
of an IdcCa, and a disguised History. X702 Addison Dial. 
Medals L Wks. 1766 III. 9 The agreeable Mixture of 
shades and fountains, in which the whole country naturally 
abounds. 1732 Bediard Seihos II. viii. 237 His conduct., 
was., a fatal mixture of weakness and temerity. 18x5 

J. Smith Panortxma Sd, 6* Art II. 314 A simple mixture of 

sand and clay. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xix, His mixture 
of surprise, joy, and anxiety, did not deprive him of the 
presence of mind which the occasion demanded, 1884 
W. H. Greenwood Iron ix. i86 It is always con- 

sidered better to use a mixture of several brands of iron in 
a charge for any casting, .since such mixtures are most 
frequently found to be stronger than the average of the 
several brands taken separ.tlely. 1899 Allbutt's Sysi, Mai. 
VIU. 826 The vessels may be all veins,',. capillaries,.. or 
very commonly a mixture of both. X902 T. M. Lindsay 
Ch. <5- Ministry in Early Cent, vi, 258 The sorry mixture 
of Paganism and Christianity which [etc.]. 

tb. = Mixt sb. 1, Obs. 
x6^ E. G[rimstoke] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies To Rdr,, In 
the two following books, is treated of that which concernes 
the Elements and naturall mixtures, as Mettalls, Plants, 
Beasts, and what eUe is remarkable at the lndie.s, Jbid, iv. 
xiii. 248 We., will passe to the two other mixtures, the 
which are plantsand beasts. 1634 Milto.v Comus 244 Can 
any mortal mixture of Earths mould Breath such Divine 
inchanting ravishment? 

3 . spic^ in various concrete applications. 

a. A preparation for medicinal or other pur- 
poses, consisting of two or more ingredients mixed 
together. In Pharmacy^ now applied to potions 
or liquid medicines, in contradistinction to pills 
and other solid forms in which drugs may be ad- 
ministered, 

1592 Shaks. Rom. «5' yul. iv, iil. 21 What if ihis^ mixture 
do not worke at all? 1604 — Oth. i. iii. 104 With some 
Mixtures, powrefull o’re the blood,.. He wrought vp on her. 
1695 Freering mixture [see Freezing vbl. sb. 2]. 1706 Phil- 
lips (ed. Kersey), Mixture. , . In a Physical Sense, several 
Ingredients or Drugs mixt in a Medicine. 3806 Med, yrnl, 
JC,V. 513 A pint of this mixture (jc. of wine and water] was 
presented to him. 1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 295 
Antispasmodic mixtures. ^1904 Longm, Mag, Feb. 304, 
I took a sip of the horrid mixture. 

b. A cloth of variegated or mottled fabric, 
usually of ‘quiet* colouring. /Iea(/ie?% Oxford 
mixture : see these words. 

1722 De Foe Col. yack (2840) 310 Five y.nrds of crimsom 
[clothl . . , and the rest of fine mixtures. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl, s. V., The mixture, or mixed stuff, is that whose woof 
and warp are of wools of different colour.-; dyed and mixed 
iiefore they were spun. 1799 Htdl Advertiser 12 Jan. 2 '3 
Woollen drapery, jeans quillings - .plains, mixtures. 1882 
Caulfeild & Savvard Diet. Heedtezuork, Mixtures^ a term 
applied to any cloths^ of variegated colouring, .such as 
Knickerbockers and Tweeds. 1885 Heaiher-mixiure [sec 
Heathers]. 

attrib. 1784 Europ. Mag. Nov. 339/2 Rut amongst the 
other class of gentlemen are worn dark green, drab, or mix- 
ture cloths. 1837 Dickens Pickzv. xx, An elderly . .man, in 
a black coat, dark mixture trousers, and small black gaiters. 

Daiiy Nexvs 8 Apr. 8/5 The shot mixture canvases. 
1902 Daily Chron. 7 Jan. 6/3The jacket. .of adrab-mixture 
serge. 

c. A tea, tobacco, snuff, etc. of various sorts or 
qualities mixed together; usually with qualifying 
word to indicate the variety. 

1840 \i\\,x,Pinch'-o/SnuJfy2 Prince’sTkUxture. .isnoihing 
more than plain brown Rappee scented with olto of roses. 
2872 ‘M, "Lzq^kud' Cambr. Freshm, 286 I’m going in to 
get a canister of smoking mixture to take down with me. 
189s Price l.ist^ I’he Foochow Mixture, .specially prepared 
and packed from the Finest Foochow Teas. 

4 . In mod. physical science used with restricted 
meaning : The mechanical mi.xing of two sub- 
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stances as distinguished from {chemical) combina- 
tion ; also concr. the product of such a mixing, in 
contradistinction to a compound. More explicitly 
mechanical or simple mixture^ originally used in 
antithesis with X^li^tnical mixture, 

X797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) XII. 184^1 Chemical mixture is 
attended with many phenomena which are never observed 
in simple mixtures.^ 1865 Brande & Cox Diet. Sci.^ ptc., 
s. V. Chemistry^ Artificial mixtures of oxygen and nitrogen. 
1887 Remsen Elem. Chem. i, (1897) 9 Mechanical Mixtures 
and Chemical Compounds.— In a mixture the substances 
are unchanged.. .In a chemical compound the substances 
which are^ in combination are completely changed Tliey 
are so intimately combined that they cannot be recognised 
by any ordinary means. 

b. A fluid containing some foreign substance in 
suspension ; opposed to sohttion, 

1765 Hamilton in Phil, Trans. LV. 150, I think .. we 
may consider the transparency of a heterogeneous fluid 
..as the criterion of a true solution, and where that is 
wanting, it is only a mixture. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. 
(1879) 18 ^fixtures are preparations in which one or more 
medicinal substances are held in suspension in water. Of 
such nature are emulsions, in which some oily material is 
suspended by a gummy or an albuminous body, 

5 . The action or an act of adding as an in- 
gredient ; the presence of a heterogeneous element 
in the composirion of something; qaasi-conen an 
amount or proportion of something heterogeneous 
that has been added to or mixed with a thing ; ad- 
mixture. Without mixture : unmixed, pure. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 40 b, Whether, .these 
bothe sayd thynges be togyder in your soule without ony 
myxture ofy® contrary. 1529 Dyalogex. Wks, i6i/t 
For when the gospell speketh of wyne onciy tourned into 
his precious blode, what man woulde aduenture to make any 
mixtureof water, ss'baViKM^x.t.Sleidane'sComtn.^^)^, Suche 
ministers as should preache Gods worde sincerely, without 
any mixture of mens traditions. i6xr B/ble Rev. xiv. 10 
The same shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God, 
which is powred out without mixture into the cup of his 
indignation. 1613 Purchas /^/4r''^«/<rgkr{i6i4) 96 The Earth 
. . hath a klnde of bloodie mixture, somewhat like red waxe, 
tlie depth of three or fourecubites. 1625 Bacon .Err., Truth 
(Arb.) 499 A mixture of a Lie doth euer adde Pleasure. 
1641 Baker Chron. {1653) 16 His [sc. K. Edgar’.*;] Pious 
Acts were, that he built and prepared seven and lorty Mon- 
asteries. . . But now his mixture of Vice marred all. 1658 
Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 1. 2 Except the salt Ocean were 
liandsomly contempered by a Mixture of the fresh Element. 
1670 Temple /■//. Wks. 1731 11. 221 Such is 
the Composition of human Things, that nothing is pure or 
u'ithouc hlixture. ^2704 B. Keacm Key to open Script, 
Metaph. (1779) 137 Adulterating the Word of God by the 
Mixtureoftheirown Fancies. i72oHEARNECa//<’c/.(0.H.S.) 
VII. 186 Hts Conversation, which was generally facetious, 
not without a Mixture of Satyr. 2725 Watts Logic 1. vi. 

§ 1 In order therefore 10 a clear and dLtinct Knowledge 
of things, we must uncloaih them of all these Relations and 
Mixture-;, that we may contemplate them n.iked, and in 
their own Nature^ 1765 A Dickson Treat. Agric. i. xix. 
(ed. 2) 143 The soil in wtuch there is a great mixture of moss. 
1826 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Pop. Falfacits xui, The good 
things of life are not to be had singly, but come to us with 
a mixture; like a schoolboy’s holiday, with a task affixed 
to the tail of it, 1845 Yooatt Dog\\\. (1858; 211 His bark 
. .had a slight mixture of the howl, and there was a husky 
choking noise In the throat. 

6. Alns, In full tnixlurc-sfop : A compound stop 
or furniture stop : see CoMPOuho a, 2 f. and Furni- 
ture 8. 

1776 Hawkins Hist, Mns. IV, i. x. 147 The compound 
stops are ihe..]Mixlure,.,and sundry others. 2811 Busby 
Diet. Mns, s. v, St-p, Mixture, or Furniture Slop, 1876 
Stainer & Barrett Diet, filus, Tern/Sf Mixture, .nn organ 
stop, consisting of several ranks of pipes to each note. 1876 
^fixture-stop [see Furniture 8]. 

7 . PriniiiiK’ ‘ "A'ype setting that calls for the use 
of three or more distinct faces or faces and bodies 
of type’ {Cent. Diet. 1890). 

1888 Jacobi Printers' Vocah., Afixture, an extra charge 
involved on composition if three or more types are used in 
a work. 

Hence fMi’xture v. Obs. sare — ^, reft, to mix 
or mingle oneself «'///;, to associate xuith. 

xsSa N. LtCHEFicLD tr, Castanhcdd'sCong. E. Ind. r. xvi, 
40 They will mixture themselues with you and yours [Pg. 
orig. cslar codes de mcstura\. 

t IVEi’^urous, Obs.rare~'^, [f. Mixture 
sb. + -ous.J Of tlie nature of a mixture. 

2657-83 Evelyn Hist. Kelig. (2850)^ I. 173 Nor is this 
co-existeiice with any mixlurous contusion. 

Mixty-luaxty, mixy-maxy (mi-ksti- 
nue'ksii, mi*ksi|mce*ksi), a, and sb. Sc. and dial. 
F orms : a, 8-9 mixtie-maxtie, 9 mixter-maxter, 
9- mixty-maxty ; mixie-maxie, mixey- 
niaxey, mixy-raaxy, [A varied reduplication of 
mixt ilfr.XED ppl. a. CL ADsH-jrasN.} 

A. adj, Incongniously or promiscuously 
mingled; jumbled together; mixed; confused. 

1786 Burns Earnest Cry xxi, Yon mixtie maxtie, queer 
hotch-pjtch, The Coalition. i86x Quinn Heather Lintie 
(1863) 238 Degenerate things, liowever coud Yer mixiie- 
maxiie puddle Vie wi* the pure Milesian bluid O' winsome 
Sally Noddle. 1885 G. Fraser Poems 133 His points got 
mix>'-maxy, and defied ye tae recall The guid advice he 
gied ye, for 'iwas a' reel-rawl, 1894 Superjlnons ti'onian 
(ed. 4) 1. 75 It makes a body feel mixtie-moxtie to come 
upon her sudden-like amidst the pots and pans. 

B. sb. Anything promiscuously mixed; a mixed 
or confused mass, a heterogeneous ini.xUire. 
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-x8^ Mactagcart Gallovid. Encycl. (1876) 289 Wi' supper 
in his kyte weel fed, Composed o' unco mixie maxles. 2829 
Brockett N. C. Gloss, (ed. 2), Alixty-maxty, Alixy-maxy^. 
atiy thing confusedly mixed, an irregular medley— a mish- 
mash, or hotch-potch. 1871 Alexander yohnny Gibb ix, 
68 A mixter maxter o' figures wi’ the letters o' the A B C. 
289s Roy Horseman's Jt^ord xx.rix. 429 The warld was 
a gey queer mixty-ma.Nty. 

Mizen, mizzen (mi'z’n). Naut. Forms : 5 
meseyn, 5-7 meson, 6 mizine, myszon, mesen, 
myssyae, myssen, missonne, mysson, Sc. mo- 
zan, 6-7 misen, 6-8 missen, misne, 7 myson, 
moisseine, mison, miszen, mizon, mizan(e, 7- 
mizen, mizzen. [a. F. misaine (in mod.Fr. fore- 
sail, foremast; cisSr migenne in Hatz.-Daim.), 
believed to be ad. It. mezzana mizen-sail ; the It. 
word is fern, of mezzano middle. Cf. Sp. mesana, 
Pg. mezena foresail, Du. bezaan (earlier bezane)^ 
G. besan {-mastt ’Segel) mizen. 

The agreement of the use in Eng. and It. suggests that 
the divergent use in mod.Fr. is not original ; the statement 
that It. mezzana originally meant ‘mainsail’ seems to be 
merely a conjecture based on the etymological meaning of 
the word, the precise implication of which is uncertain: 

I some have suggested that it may be ‘ middle-sized 

The i6ih c. Musall (.Jc.) and myssyll (see quot. c 2515 s.v. 
i Main-mjzen) appear to be synonymous, but their relation to 
this word is obacure.] 

1 . (Also mizen-sail.) A fore-and-aft sail set on 
the after side of the mizen-mast. Often used as 
synonymous with Spanker, but more correctly 
applied to the ‘ mizen trysail set instead of 
the spanker in stormy weather. ^ Formerly also 
applied to a sail of similar shape serving as the 
principal sail in certain small craft. 

1465 Afann. ij- Househ, Exp. (Roxb.) 200 Item, for a yerde 
for a meseyn, \ny.d. 2485 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 37 
Blokkes for the meson with iij sheves of brasse. Ibid.^x 
Meson sailes. ,ij. 2549 Compl. Scot. vi. 42 Heise the myssen, 
and change it ouer to leuart. 2591 Percyval Bibl. Hisp., 
Diet., Alessana vda, the mizine saile. i6ox Holland Ptiny 
11. z Yet are not wee content with a single maine saile.. 
vnles5e..we haue fore-sailes and sprit-sailes in the Prow, 
misnes also hoised vp. .in the Poupe ;. ,and all to set vs more 
forward vpon our death, and to hasten our end. yphn 
Dory vii. in Child Ballads V, 232/2 They hoist their sailes, 
both top and top, The meisseine and all was tride-a. 2622 
R. Hawkins Voy.S.Sealix, 138 To fight with sprit-salle and 
myson, and top-sayles loose. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(2677) 3B9 This tempest , .forced us. .to lie by the Lee without 
moiesail than the mizzen. 2669 Sturmy MariuePs Mag, 

I. ii. 26 Loose the Misne in the Brailes. 2670 Covel Diary 
(H.ikl. Soc.) 130 A small vessel with a meson and stay sail. 
1694 Nakbokoucu, etc. in Acc. Sev, Late Voy 11. 2 We 
. .drove with our Missen-sail towards South-east. 1725 J. 
Edens in Phil. Trans. XXIX. ^x8 Their Sails [re. of a 
Caravel] are all Mizen Sails, that is, Triangular. 1748 An- 
son's Voy. i. vi). 73 We were obliged.. to continue under a 
reefed mizen till eleven at night, 2886 R. C. Leslie -SVn- 
painter's Log \\. 230 Jhe Dean is cortect in his description 
of what was known in those days as bagpiping the mizen, 
by hauling the mtzen-sheet to windward, 
b. In figurative context. 

2579 Puttenham Partheniadcs in Nichols Progr, Q. 
Eiiz. III. 477 'Fhou strike^mizzen, .nnd anker in bis porie. 
rtx6x9 Fletcher Wit xvithout AI. i. il, My sister is^ a 
goodly portly Lady,, .she spreads satten, as the Kings ships 
doe canvas, every where she may spare me her misen, and 
her bonnets striKe her maine petiicoaie, and yet outsaile 
me. 270a Vanbrugh False Iriend iii. ii, There may be 
foul weather there too. I reckon at present he may be 
lying by under a mizen at the street door. 

2. Mjzen-Mast. Now rctr^. 

2583 Hayes Narr. Gilbert's Voy. in Hakluyt (1811) III. 
290 'Ihe Golden Hind succeeded in the place of Vizadmirall, 
and removed her flagge from the mizon unto the foretop. 
2622 Mabbe It. Aleman's Guzman tCAi/, 21. 357 Streamers 
that belonged to the M.^in-Mast, the Misne, and other 
fitting places for them. 2626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vug. 
Seamen 13 In great ships they haue two misens, the latter is 
called the boncanentner misen. 2634-5 Brereton Trav. 
(Chethain Soc ) 269 This carries four masts.. 4. the mizen, 
which is placed in the stern almost over the helm. 2867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. s.v. Admiral, The while St. 
George's cross at the main, fore, or mizen. 

3. ailriO. and Comb, in the sense ‘ pertaining to, 
connected with, or near the mizenraast or mizen- 
sail*, as mizen-boom^ -brail, cap, -halyard, -lift, 
-light, -parrel, -ptah, -pole, -rigging, -loyal, -shed, 
-shroud, -skysait, -slay, -staysail, -lack, -truck, f -tyc. 
Also miz3n-saLl(seei),MizEN-MA53T,MiZENTOP, etc. 

2485 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896! 36 Meson shrowdes. 
Ibid. 49 Meson lyfies., .Meson halyers...Meson perelh 
..Meson shcies.. .Meson tyes. 1626 Caft. Smith Acc, 
Vng. Seamen 14 I'he nuson staj% 1667 Drvden & Da- 
vr.NANT Tempest 1, i, Get the Misen-tack aboard. Haul 
aft Misen-sheei I 2692 Luttrell BHc/ Ret. (185^ II. 

456 Hanging while flags. .on the mizen pwk. 2768 J. 
Byron Narr. Patagonia (ed. 2) 306 Which he desired might 
be hung up in the mizen-shroud';. 2835 Sir J. Ross Narr. 

2ud Voy. xlvi. 594 Carrying away the mizcn-lwom. 2841 

K. H, Dana Seaman's Man. i. i. 4 bljzen royal yard 16 ft. 
Mizen skysail >ard 10 ft...Mizen pole 9 ft. 2905 Daily 
Graphic 17 Jan. 4/4 Watching rhe mizzen truck swing 
among the stars. 

Mi’zen-mast. A^aut. The aftermost mast of 
a three-masted ship. 

1485 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 14 A Mayne Meson 
mast for the said Ship. 2505 in Ld. Treat. Acc. Scott. (1901) 

HI 86 Item,, .for ane mozan mast and ane pegc mast. 1556 
Burrouch in Hakluyt Voy. (iS99l The Pinnesse b.ire 
her Myssen mast ouer booid with Hagge and all. 2748 



JSIIZEH- TOP. 

Amends V<y. il iv. i6i To make a mizen-mast for the IVaggr, 
1B95 R. Leighton Under FocjnaiCs Flag xxi, Her uiizen* 
mast had been shot away in the battle. 

3 iIi'zeil-to*p. JSiatU, The^top'ofamizen-mast; 
a platform just above the head of the lower mizen- 
mast. 

1667 Lond, Gaz. No. 178/4 She wears upon her Main-lop 
an English Ancient, .and a French upon his Mlzen*top. 
1806 iMcd, Jrnl. XV. 73 Lord Nelson wa* mortally wounded 
,,bya musquet* ball,,, fired from the mizen-topof La Re- 
doubtable. 1833 Makbyat P, Simple xiv, 1 was put into 
the mizen-top. 

to. allrib., as mhai-lop-boy, -man, -shrouds. 

162^ Capt. Smith Accid. Yvg. Secune7i 14 The mison top 
shroudes and their ratlings. ^ 1833 hi arryat P, Simple xiu, 
Having recourse to one of his remedies to cure a mizen-top- 
boy of smoking, a xfl6o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech, 79 
The duties of mizentup-inen aloft are much the same as the 
other topmen...The youngest and slightest hands in the 
ship are usually selected for mizen-top-men. 

3 )£i*zeil-topga*llailt. NatiU Used attrib. in 
mizen-topgallaut-mast, ihe mast above the mizen- 
topmast; similarly in mizm-iopgallant bracCt^maU' 
heady 'Saily •yardy etc. 

2864 Ckamb. Eneyd. s.v., Above it [sc. the mizen-mastl, 
are the mizen-topmast, the mizen-top-gallant-mast, and the 
mizen-royal. i8ys Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk.^ vii. led. 2) 
260 When she is immediately to hoist her ensign at the 
mizen top-gallant mast-head. 

lQi’zen-to*pmast. Naitf, The mast next 
above the lower mizen-mast. Also allrib. 

j6z6 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 13 The misen top 
mast. 2692 Capt. Smith's Scatnan's Gt‘avt. 1. xiv. 63 Mizan 
Topmast Shrowds. . . Mizan Topmast Stay. . , Mizan Top- 
mast Crowfoot. 17SS GentL Mag. XXV. 184 With the blue 
flag at the mizentopmast head of the Monarch. 2841 R. H. 
Dana Seaman's Man. i. ui. z6The main topsail braces .. 
are seized to the mizen topmast-head. 2867 Smyth SailoPs 
IVord'bh. S.V. Siay^ The mizai-topinast stay is that which 
comes to the hounds of the main*mast. 

Mrzen-to*psail. Naut. The sail above the 
mizen-sail, the sail set on the mizen-topmast. Also 
attrib, 

x6z6 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 13 The misen top 
sayle yeard. 2692 Capt. Smith's Seaman's Cram. L xiv. 
63 Mizan Top-^ail Lafts. Mizan Topsail Sheets. 2772-84 
Cook Yoy. (1790) I. 251 It was so tempestuou.s as to split 
the main topsail and the fore mizen-top sails. z84t R. H. 
Dana Seamans Man. 1. iiL 16 The mizen topsail braces 
reeve up through the leading blocks, .on the main rigging. 
liid.y The lower block of the mizen topsail halyard is usually 
in the mizen tops. 

Mizen-yard. Naut. The yard on which the 
mizen-sail is extended. 

1485 Naval Acc, Hen. Vtl (1896) 49 Meson yerdes..ij. 
25^ m R. G, Marsden Set. PI. Crt. Admlr, (Seldenj 1 L j 29 
Item a bade smalle bote of two toune and a my.ssyne yerde 
vj* viii*. 1627 Capt. Smith Seamatis Gram. iii. 17 You 
must allow the Misen Yard and Spretsaile Yard ^ inch of 
thicknesse to a yard In length.^ 2786 Cumocrlano Observer 
No. 23 I. 334 , 1 would bang him at the mizen yard. 

Mizer : see MiSEft and 
M'zerion, obs. form of Mezereon. 

Mizmaze (mi-zm^^z). Also 6 myae mase, 6-7 
mia-maso, 7 miaso-, 7, 9 mia-, 9 dial, luizz-, 
mizey-maze. [Varied reduplication of Maze jA] 
1 1 . A labyrinth or maze. Chiefly Jig. Obs. 

1547 Salesbury lYelsh Diet., Frusiial, a rayse mase. 
2587 Harmar Xx, BezeCs Scr7iu 69 Salomon, .hath walked 
vs through the whole labyrinth & mizmaze of this life. 
z6i2 j. Davies Muse's Saaif. (Grosart) lo/i Errors misse- 
maze, where lost is Veritie, Or blinded so, that still wrong 
course it takes. <11624 Smith Serm. 1632) 234 In 

this distraction, and mismaze, I think the middle-way to be 
the best way. a 2734 North Life Dudley North (1744) 41 
The Gentlemen of the House were in a Miz-maze, and knew 
not hovv to take one Step towards extricating themselves. 
x-j^PereJs lieliq. led. 4) II. Gloss, s.v. Maze, On the top 
of Caiharine-hill, Winchester (the usual play-place of the 
school), was a very perplexed and winding path, running 
in a very small space over a great deal of ground, called a 
Miz^Maze. 

2 . Mystification, bewildering delusion ; a state of 
confusion or perplexity. Chiefly dial. 

1604 Babingtoh Com/. Notes Exed. viii. 18 The Lord will 
cut olf that difleience and mismaze,. .and giue bis truth 
victory ouer all Enchanters. 1871 Pulman Rustic Sk. (ed. 3) 
216, I da vee! all ey a mizz-maze. 18750* Rev. Oct. 392 
The phj'sico-tlieological mizmaze which., douded the per- 
ception of those who were following immediately in the 
wake of Newton. i 83 o Mrs. Parr Adam 4- Fve xxvii. 371, 
I want to be a bit quiet — my head seems all of a mizmaze 
like. 2880 lY. Cornwall Gloss. s.v. Mizmaze, ‘ I*m all o’ a 
mizzy-maze‘. x8So E. Cornwall Gloss., Mistnaze, bewilder- 
ment. 

+ 3 . Dazzling radiance. Obs. 

a 2814 Gonzauga ir. t. in Nezu Bnt, Theatre III. no, 
Ibavc nowascheme in my head, which„will envelope you 
all in a mizmaze of glory. 

fMizoiore. Obs, = Massymobe. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Miziuor (Span, mazjuonxi), a 
Dungeon. 2658 in Phillips. 

II 2 £iz^ui’tl, native Mexican form of Mesquite. 
(In F. Hernandez Nova Plant, Hist. 1631.) 

1753 In Chambers Cycl. Supp, 2797 EncycL Brit. (ed. 3) 
XL 672/2 The mizquitl, or mczquiic, is a species of true 
acacia. 

Miziirko, obs. form of Mazubk^v. 
mizzle (miz*l), sb. Forms : 5 mysell, 7 mislo, 
9 miszlo. [L Mizzle v,^ Cf. MDu. tnysd dew.j 
Slight or drizzling rain, drizzle. 
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1490 Caxtom Entydos xv. 55 And tormented [them] Rygth 
asperly with Rayne mysell, grete heyle stones amonge. 
x686 Goad I. xii.49Snowand Misle. Ibid. 11. 
xii. 322 A misle of Vapour or Fume may be extenuated into 
some hundreds [of miles] at Ij^t. 1806-7 J» Beresford 
Miseries Httm. Lije (1826) vj, iii, A mist which successively 
becomes a mizzle a drizzle a shower a rain a torrent. x86o 
All Year Round No. 72. 512 The sorts of rain are natural 'as 
cat-and dog-rains, shower;, and mizzle) and unnatural, 2B86 
IV. Line. Gtoss,^.v., There w'as a bit of a mizzle. 
Mizzle (mi‘z' 1 ), horins: p-inisel(le, 

my(S;aylle, 6 mizsel(_l, mysle, myssel, mesel, 
misell, 6-8 mislo, 7 mizell, 7-9 mizle, mistle, 
8 meazle, 9 measle, mezel, 6— mizzle. [Re- 
corded only Irom the end of the 15th c.j cogn. w, 
the synonymous Du. dial, miezelen, WFlem. 
mizzelen, mijzeletiy JLG. misebty utiisehi', a fre- 
quentative formation with the suffix -le 3; the 
base is found also in Du. dial, iniesregm drizzle, 
viiezigy miezerig, LG. misig, drizzly.] 

1 . inlr, {imjers.) To rain in very fine drops, 
drizzle. Also io mizzle of rain, 

2483 Caih, AngL 241/2 To Misene<.( 1 . 1 h\ysJAd),pluuiiaye, 
piuuitinare. 2530 Palsgr. 130 II bn>yne, it misleth. 2579 
Spenser Skeph. Cal. Nov. 208 Up, Colin, up ! Now gynnes 
to mizzle, hye wehomeward fast. x6o6 Holland Sueton.-yg 
If it chanced to mizzle of raine, hee tooke that fora luckie 
si^ne. 2662 Mabde tr. AUmaiCs Guzman t£Al/. it. 48 The 
raine. .came not drizllng or mizllng downe vpon me; but 
[etc.]. 1712-12 Swift ymLtoSteUaz^ Mar., It has rained 
or mizzled all day. 1721 Bailey, To Misle, {g. d. to mistle, 
2, e. to rain in a Mtst, of Jificselen, Du.) to rain small. 1852 
Miss Mitforo RecolLJ.Si On the morning in question, it 
did not absolutely rain, itonly mizzled. 

f 2 . Irans, 01 a cloud (also imfers.): To send 
down in a drizzling shower. Obs. 

2584 Lyly Sappho IV. iiL 59 It seemed to mysell gold, with 
faire drops. 1592 Warner >I/A viii. xxxix. (16x2) 192 
Some Cloudes but misell Rayne. 

Mizzle (mi'zT), slangs Also in ‘Shelta* 
form misli. [Of obscure origin : the Shelta misli 
'to go ' has been assigned as the source, but this 
may be from Eng.] inlr. To disappear suddenly ; 
to run or slink away, decamp, vanish, take oneself 
off; also imperative ~ be offl Also dial. ‘ to suc- 
cumb, to yield, to give up^ {Eng. Dial, Diet.). 

2781 G. Parker Yicio Society W.oi-yi He preferred mizzling 
off to France. 1823 W. T. Moncrieff Tom ft Jerry i. iv. 
(1828) 20 Now then Dicky, mizzle 1 — be scarce 1 — broom I 
1853 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp, Tour i. It was a murky 
October day that. .Mr. Sponge. .was seen mizzling along 
Oxford Street, 2863 C St. John Nat. Hist, thoray 78 
When it saw us the trout immediately turned itself round, 
and mizzled back into the pool it had come from. 2891 Carew 
No. 747, xxxvit, 434 Misli in an *our and a *arf. 2904 A, Lano 
in Iiorn. Post 6 Feb., He mizzled into the general company, 
and 1 hope he enjoyed hts luncheon* 

Mizzle (mi’zl), v.^ Obs, exc, dial, rare. 
Forms: Gmizzel, misle, ymizel, p-mizzle. [A 
frequentative formation, perh. suggested by Miz- 
maze,] trans. To confuse, muddle; f to make 
tipsy; also, to mystify (a person) ; to give (one) 

- wrong information. 

1583 Stubbes A fuzt. Abus. I, (1879)87 Their heades preteley 
mizzeled with wine. 2599 Porter Angry lYom. Abingt, 
(Percy Soc.) 48 What tltough he be mump, misled, blind. . 7 
tis no consequent^ to me.^ 2601 Bp. W. Barlow Defence 81 
They were by their owne ignorance mizeled, or by their blind 
guiefes miss-led. 2876 Provinc. Here/. (E.D.D.), 

Mizzle (mi’z’i), v.-^ Sc. Also 9 mizle, misle. 
[Var, of Measle v,\ early mod.FIemish (Kilian) 
has maschelen 'reddish spots contracted in winter 
when the legs are put too near the fire’.] trans. 
To make spotty. Hence Mi'zzled ppl. a.y said 
esp, of the legs when discoloured by sitting too 
near the fire; also IVLi’zzly a. in the same sense, 
1801 W. Beattie Fruits Time Parings, Yule Feast, May 
the French for their ambition Gel mizzled shins, ifos A. 
Scott Poems 146 Gam.) Oft have I blawn the danders quick 
Their mizlie shins amang. z8o6 in Jamieson. 1832 A. 
Hender.son Prav, 47 Bare shouthers mak mizzled shins. 
Mizzle, Sc. form of Muzzle v. 

Mizzler (mrzbi). slang, [f. AIizzle z >.2 + 
-ErL] (See quot. 1890.) 

2834 H. Ainsworth Roolnvood iii. v. Though a needy 
mizzler mysel, I likes to see a cove vot’s vel dressed. 2890 
Barrerk& Lsland Slang Diet. (1897) s.v., Mizzler or rum 
mizzler (popu l 3 r),one clever at effccliog an escape, or getting 
out of a difficulty. 

atizzliiig (mi-zUij), vll. sb. [f. Mizzle + 
-ING i.J The action of Mizzle z>.i ; the falling of 
very fine rain; t fine rain or drizzle. Also /^. 

^3 CaUt. A. Miselyn^fi (^t. MvsayUycisei, 

nimbus. 2523 Skelton Carl, Laurel 698 Of Pliades he 
prechid with ther drowsy chere, Immoysturid with mislyng 
and ay dr-'ppyng dry. 1530 Tindale Dent, xxxii. 2 My 
speach fiowe as doeth the dewe,as the mesellyngc vpon the 
herbes.^ 2572 Mascall Plant. ^ Graff. (1592) 7 They, ,doc 
put their fruite gathered, into the middest of tbeir Garden, In 
the rmne & mislings, vppon the bare earth. 2656 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. VI. (1687)378/2 They [xr. clouds] are conden.-^ed 
..into drops of water, which tftlieycome down very small, 
are called mtsling ; if greater, rain. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 
ThevenoCs Trav. 11. 73 In the Evening we had a shower of 
rain.. which was the first, save onely a Utile mizling, that 
we had seen fall since our departure from Aleppo. 1725 
Bbadlev Fain. Diet., Mizzling', the falling of very small 
; Rain, after a Fog in Wnter or at some other Times. 2843 
j Thoreau Let, 8 June in Atlantic Monthly (1892) May 588 , 1 


must wait for a shower of shillings, or at least aslightdewor 
mizzling of sixpeuce.s, before I explore New York very fa^ 

Mizzling (mi-ziig), ppl. a. [f. Mizzle v.i -f 
-ING^.] T Hat mizzles : a. of rain or the like. 

^ IS35 CoVERDALc Isa. xviii. 4 There fel a mj-slinge shower 
like a dew, 2655 R- Davenport If, John Mutuda v. i! 
14 b, These [eyesj sheed . . misling showers. 1733 Arluth* 
NOT Ess. Efects Air iv. 87 The Air. .feels more moist wbea 
the Water is. .in meazlingand soaking Rains, than in great 
Showers. xZzj Sporiing Mag. XX. 397 Tuesday monilnz 
came in wiih a nasty mistling rain. 2866 Mrs. H. Wood 
St. Marini' s Eve xxviii, A slow, mizzling rain was filing, 
b. of a clay, weather, etc. 

1642 Best Farju. Bks. (Surtees) 44 If the mominge bee 
welte and mislinge, 2697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 745 Wet and 
Rlistling Weather. 1724 Gay Shepk. Week Tues. 55 In 
misling days ..With nappy beer 1 to the barn repair’d. 
a 2845 Barham litgol. Leg. Ser. iii. My Letters, Another 
mizrlmg, drizzling, day I 

t C. fis- 

2608 Chapman Byron Plays (Pearson) 11 . 269 The misling 
breath of policle. 

MizzliHgs, obs. form of Measlinos, 
Mizzly (m'rzli), a. [f. Mizzle z/.i -b -tV] Oi 
the nature of, or characterized by ‘mizzling*. 

2566 J, Partridge Plasidas Ciiij b, Ihe deadly shaft 
through misley cloudes aloft in Skies doe file. 1666-7 
Pepy.s Diary 24 Jan.. It proved dark, and a mUly night, 1821 
CoLKRiucs in Blackw. Mag. X. 253 This muzzy, muIy 
morning. 2853 G. J. Cayley Las Al/orjas I. 187 It came 
on mizzly, and we put on our cloaks. 2866 Blackxokc 
Cradock Nowell xxii, A mizzly drizzly rain set in. 
Mizz-maze, dial, variant of Mizmaze. 
Mizzy (mizi). dial. Forms; 4 misy, 7- 
niizzy. [ME. misy, perh. related to OE. mloi 
moss, bog.] A quagmire. 

13 . . Gaw. <y Gr. Knt, 749 pe gome vpon Gryngolet glydez 
hem vnder, purj mony misy and myre. 1674 Ray N. C, 
JYords 32 hlizzy, a Qnz^mire. 1755 In Johnson. 1819 J. 
Butterworth {Pa\ 3 \liohh\n)SeguelLajtc. Dial,y) (E.D.B.) 
They draggunt meh . . thro* mizzles. 1882 Lane. Gloss., 
Mizzy, a soft, boggy place. 

11 Mna. [br. ^va : see Mina^.] = Mina^ 

2603 Holland Pluiarclis Mor. 373 A lialfe aMnaI«/r/r. 
Mua; corrected in Erratal of silver. 2737 Whiston 
Of Jewish Weights <5- Meets, p. cl, 5 laneh, or Mna— 100 
SJiekels in weight — 21,900 grams Troy. Maneb, Mua, or 
Mina, as a coin-6oshekelss7. xo. o. Encycl. Metrop. 
I. 444/2 The Greeks bad a second pound of i6 pbysiwl 
ounces, called the vtiuz, or mina. 

t Mnam* Obs, rare. Also Nam. [a. L. mnam 
(Luke xix. 24), accusative of mm Mna.] Mna. 

2377 Lancl. P, pi, B. vu 244 [HeJ jaf Mnam to hyni 
Jjat ten ^lnames hadde. 

t Mnemoneu’tiCf Obs. rar^ [ad. Gr, 
ttvi}povivTiK-os of or lor reminding, f. fxvtjtt^oviU'iiv 
to remind, f. {see next).] « Mnemonic,^ 

265a Urquhart JezveP^kB, (1834) 222 This MnemoneiUick 
hexameter, guts, quid, ubl, gttibus auxiliis, cur, guomodo, 
quando. 

Mnemonic (ntmp*nik), a. and sb. fad, Gr, 
livripoviK-bSy f. ViVTjfLov-y ftvqftojv mindful) f. tiva-y 
fivaaOai to remember. Cf. F, mttimomqney Sp. 
innevidnkOy Pg., It. mnemonicOy G. mnemonischi\ 
A. adj, 

1 * Intended to aid the memory; pertaining to 


mnemonics. 

27S3 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Mnemonic Tables, among 
artifices to assist the memory, this is one of great Uic. 1806 
Felton Anc. 4- Mod, Gr. 1 . i, iii. 40 Many of the North 
American tribes had invented, .a set of mnemonic by 
which the words of popular songs, once learned, could be 
recalled to the memory. ^1870 Jevons Eletn. Logic xvi. 141 
In the next lesson certain ancient mnemonic lines will be 
furnished. 

2 . Of or pertaining to memory. 

2825 Gentl. Mag, XCV. i. 234 The mnemonic power of 
late Profe^scr Person. ,2905 Sherard Oscar Wilde We 
took immense pleasure in this mnemonic tourney. 

j 3 . sb, a. A mnemonic device, b. — Mnemonics. 
2858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 256 Serving the purpose of 
a theological Mnemonic to those who want a religion ready 
more than deep. 2836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph, vu. 
(1859) L 122 Mnemonic, or the science of the laws ot 
Memory. 2899 Allbutt's Sysi. Med. VII. 449 The different 
sounds are best remembered by the mnemonic given by 
Pitman, 

Muemonical (n/mpmikal), a. [f. Gr. /tn;- 
lxovtie> 6 s (see Mnemonic) + -al.] - Mnemonic a. i, 
2662 Habtlib in JYorthijtgton's Diary {i^SS) If* ^*45 
is the best mnemonical expedient to the acquest of lan- 
guages. 2702 R. Fleming Rise tjr Fall Rome Papal Ci 3 ;i 9 l 
137 To remember the three heads themselves, with relation 
to the morning, the day, and the evening, as they are com* 
prebended in these three mnemonical words, prop^ose, reflect, 

and examine. *839 Hallam Hist. Lit. II. iL ui. 9 *4 ‘b 
these mnemonical treatises he [Brunoljnlroduc^ 
his own theoretical philosophy. 2847 Emerson Rd*"' Mcni 
Uses Gt. Men \Vks. (Bohn) I. 387 The hisipry of the uni- 
verse is symptomatic, and life is mnemonicaL 
Hence Mnemo’ziicalist =* Mnemonist; Mne- 
mo^nically adv.y in a mnemonical manner. 

2867 O. Rev. Oct. 437 Each one of these inj-stenous letters 
was taken, mncmonically, as the initial ofsome icchm^ 
word that indicated one of these four mtthod^ 2887 
J. Gillow Bibt. Diet. Eng, Catlu HI. 3 w Hill, William, 
mnemonicalist. . ^ r,- «r 

SCneuioxiiciEii (nrmz^nrjan). [f. Mnemonic 
- h-IAN.j = M.nemonist. _ 

2830 Maonder Treas. Ktiotol, J, hlnesnonician , one skillco 
in mnemonics. 
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H KnemOuicoa (njmp;'nik()n). [Gr. jijnjiioviicov, 
neut. sing, of p^ij/ioviKoi J see MMEaoNic.] A 
device to aid the memory. 

1858 Ap^Uion^s Cycl. III. 410 Bode’s law is not a law, 
properly speaking, but simply a mnetnonicon for remember- 
ing the dislaiiceS of the planets from the sun. 

Muemoaics Cnfmpmiks), sb- pi. [f. Gr. iivt)- 
tiovtKa', neiit. pi. of nfrjjioviKis : see Mnemonic and 
-10 2 (-iVr). Cf. F. nmlitionique, Sp. mueminica, 
Pg., It. mnemonica.'^ The art of lefreshing, im- 
proving, or developing the memory, esp. by arti- 
ficial aids; a system of precepts and rules intended 
to aid or improve the memory. 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Muctnonica.y 1731 Bailey, 
Precepts or Rules and common Places to help 
the Memory. X7ss in Johnson, Reghter of Arts ^ 

Sci, I. 46 [pleading of paragraph) Mnemonicks. 1837 Pop. 
Encxcl. V, 6/t The ancients were well acquainted with 
mnemonics. 1843 Carlyle Past t<f Pr. 11. xvii, With ail 
conceivable appliances and mnemonics. x866 Brands & 
Cox Diet, Sci.. etc., .s. v., The common process of tying' a knot 
in a handkerchief, SiC., will exemplify the simplest species 
of mnemonics. 

3 SIiiemonist (nrmonlst). [f, Mnemoit-ic + 
-IST.J One versed in the science of mnemonics; 
one who teaches how to train and improve the 
memory, or practises the art of memory, 

1863 Cooper in N, < 5 - < 2 * S^’d Sen III. 383 His [i-c. Fuller’s] 
contemporaries gave him credit for being an accomplished 
mnemonist. 1883 EucycL BriU XVI. 533/1 Modifications 
of the systems of Feinaigle^ and Aime Paris were advocated 
by subsequent mnemonists. 

lUCudlUOllize (nf'monsiz), v* [f. Mneiion(ic) 
+ -IZE. j irons. To express by a mnemonic formula. 
Hence Unemouiza tion. 

1843 i/,Amor. Rev.Ju]y 260 This work., contains a series 
of numbers arranged with the various corresponding words 
to facilitate the rapid mnemonization of fact^ /hid. 26^ 
Twelve fortunate individuals being thus mnemonized into 
immortality, jaigo P. Milks Aluemotedmy t, 17 On finding 
an Event with its Date, that we wish to Mnemonize, or re- 
tain in the mind by Mnemotechny, we [etc.]. 
U/IliexKloteCililic (nfmote’kmU), a. and sb. pi. 
[f, Mnemotechny + -1C, Cf. F, 7nnimQUchnique.\ 
A; adj. == Mnemonic a, 

1839 Civil Eng. ^ Arch, frtil. IT. 437/s The mneno- 
technic [jfr] rules appended tojE 1844 I-auvel Goukauo 
\tiiU) Phienomnemotechnic dictionary. 1873 Hamerton 
/null, tifo «i, X. (1875) *23 The mnemotecanic art., may 
be of some practical In ordinary life. 

B. s/r. pi. « Mnemonics, [See -10 2 (-/V.?).] 
184s Fauvel Gouraud in li. Amer. Rt^’. July 463 A gi« 
gantic impuKe given to mnemotechnics. 3808 L>. G. Brin- 
TON Myths HiVf World i. 11876) 15 On what principle of 
ihnemoiechnics the ideas were connected with the knots 
and colors we are very much in the dark. 
Maemotechny (af-matekai). [f. Gr. 
tnemory -t- -rcxvia, rfx*'’) art. Cf. F. muJiito- 
technie.^ = Mnemonics. 

1845 Fauvel Gouraud Phreno-mnemotechny, or 

the art of memory. 1848 Worcester, Mneittciechnv.., the 
art of memory, or an ariihclal method of improving the 
memory. 1850 P. Mu.es Mnemotechny, or Art of 

Jlemory, theoretical and practical. 

BIo fmdu), adv , quasi-jA and a. Obs. exo. .Sr:, 
and north. Forms : i ma, Anglian ram l^adv.)-, 
mi (pdj .) ! 2-6 ma, 3-6 man, moo, (3 moal, 4-6 
may, (6 maye, me, mooe, Sc. mea, 7 north. 
meay), 3-9 mo, 5-9 moe, 6-9 Sc. and north. 
luae. [Com. Tent.: OF. ma corre-ponds to OFris. 
m&, mS (beside mdr, niir adv., influenced by the 
adj. mdra, mira More), MDo. mee (the MDu., 
hiod.Uu. meer, OS. mdr adv., is influenced by the 
ad].), OHG., MHG. mer (mod.G. mehr-, the 
MHG. ml, early mod.G. meh, is a shortened 
form), OM> nieirir (Sw., Da. mcr'), Goth, mais 
OTeut. *maiz. The OE. variant mss has not been 
accounted for; but cf. OE. msest Most adv. 
According to Brugmdnn, OTeut. *maiz is unconnected 
with L. mrtjory ma^s^ but is the formal equivalent of Oscan 
luaiSf and represents an tndogermanlc^type *nioi5, formed 
with comparative suffix ds t yos) on the root 

(t : fnS-}\ an ablaut-variant is found mOIrish nido 
more ‘.-*niojdt.‘) 
tA. adv. Obs. 

1 . In or lo a greater degree, extent, or quantity. 
Mo ami mo : increasingly. 

c 835 PesP. Psalter U. 5 Du lufedes hete ofer freamsum- 
nishC, uHrehtWisnisse mae '&on spreocan rehiwisnisse. c8B8 
K. i^LfREO Boi'th. xxxii. § 3 Hit f)«r ne weax 3 fie ma 3 e 
jrlmmas weaxa 5 on winj^eardum. a9op tr. Bxda's Hist. iv. 
xxix. 11890) 370 D$t he..ta 3 ajm upplican lustum ma & ma 
onbffirned ware. 0x175 Lamb, Horn. 9 Na ma ne mei me 
her god dort for here souieheon >is Jioe god W-^innen naJde. 
<11300 Cursor M. 5532 (Colt.) pis folk multiplid at maa 
1435 Tr/zr. moo & mooj. . n i./* •, 

2 ; Longer, further, again, besides. Chieflyqiialified 
by any^ nOy none ; even, neve^=o.t (any or no) future 
time. See also Eveumo, Nathemo, Neveumo. 

c 897 K. i^LFRED Gregorys Past. C. Hi. 405 Wenestu recce 
he hire lefrc ma 1 971 Blidtl. Horn. 247^pa:t water oflan and 
ma of heora mube liit neeode. c 1*00 OKMIN4200 patt nafre 
manejshallhe ben Onane wise filedd. C1386LHAUCF.R Wife s 
Pro/. 691 It L an impossible That any clerk wol Speke good 
of wyues, .. Ne noon ooiher womman neuer tlie mo. ■— 
Wift's T. 8 But now fcan no man se none EJues mo. 0x440 
Genttydes 3722 Nor let no mo suche thoughtez yow assayle. 
1584 Peele Arraigns. Paris v. i. Without misltke or 


qua^ell any moe, Pallas shall rest content. 1591 Greene 
MaiiieiHs pr.:^}/^ No foreign wit could Hatton’.s overgo: 
Yet to a friend wise, simple,and no mo. a z6zg Fletcher, 
etc. Q. Corinth m. ii. Song, Grief is but a wound to woe ; 
Gent'le.’^t fajr, mourne, mourne no moe. rSia Byron Ch. 
Har. I. xcili, Ye.. Shall find some tidings in a future page, 
If he that rbymeth now may scribble moe, 

B. quasi-j3. [ Ihese uses originated from the 
adv., but from the point of view of the later 
language those that survived may be regarded as 
elliptical uses of the adj.] 
fl. With partitive genitive sing.: Something in 
addition ; an additional quantity or amount, Obs. 

^xoOQ Andreas 1443 (Gr.) No Jje laSes ma purh daro 5 a 
gediep gedon motan, pa |)a heardrammst bearma sefreme- 
dan. a 1250 Oval ^ Night. 564 (Jesus MS.) Hwat dosiu godes 
among monne? Na mo pene do]> a wrecche wrenne. 

+ 2. A gieater number; more individuals of the 
kind specified or Implied. Const. Ihats. Obs. 

In OE., a verb to which ttid is the subject is put in the 
singuinr. Su^equentiy, in ibis sense was treated as aa 
adj. with ellipsis of a plural sb., and therefore takes a 
plural vb. 

a. In early use, with partitive genitive plural ; 
later, const, of. 

^ agoo tr. Htsf. it. u. (1890) 102 Mid ]'y cower ma 

is. 971 Biicki. Horn. 61, & wcana ma bonne Eniges mannes 
«met sy bast hie ariman mae.^e. ctxjs Lamb. Horn. 27 
Ala monna ic scolde bhelen swa. CX385 Chaucer Pral. 
576 Of maisires badde he mo than thries ten. c 1470 
Henry Waiiace 11. 192 Off ws thai haiff wmioyne may than 
ynew. 1546 Langley PoL b'er^ De invent, vii. vi. 144 b, 
Of these valiant beggers there oe in cucry place mo then 
a great meuy. 1549 ContpL Scot. iv. 29 Ther is maye of 
the .sect of sardanapalus amang vs, nor ther is of sctplons. 
1630 ir. Cantden*s tiist. htiz. i. 19 The Papists murmured, 
‘That moe of the Protestants iveie chosen of set purpose ^ 
t b. Without partitive genitive or its equivalent. 
Often =more persons. Mo iwicex twice as 
many. Obs. 

,2900 tr. Bsedds Hist. r. xl. [xiv.] (i89o)'4B J>at heora mo- 
ni^e heora feondum on hand eodan ; & gy t ma wa:s b^ 
don ne wolde. c xzoo ‘ir/x. Coll. Horn. 141 And muchele mo 
fared on b>ssesa:, b^t is on bbse woielde,fuliende beleome of 
penitence, .bane don boleomeofmalShixL c 1205 Lay. 12036 
Heo . . ise3en sclpen an & an while ma \c 1275 moj while nan. 
a X225 Ancr. R. 43 Her stgged fiiti auez, ober an hundred, 
oder mo oder les. Ibid. 74 Mo slead word b^ne swcord. 
4x300 K. Horn 864 Her bu^ paens ariued, Wei mo bane 
flue. fx4io Henry Wal/acex. 113 And 1 haiff seyfi may 
twys In to Scotland, With 5on ilk king. 1563 WinJet Pour 
Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. (S. T. S.) 1 . 139 In mony places 
thryse in ye outk, and in fer may noefat ants in the moneth. 
>594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. x. § 2 Unto life many implements 
are necessary; moe, If we seek, .such a life as [etc.], 
to. The mo \ the majority, the greater part, Ohs. 
c X330 R. Brunnb C/tron. (1810) 58, & for be had be treuth, 
on his side were be mo. 139^ Lancu Rich. Redelcs iv. 86 
Some helde with the mo how it euere wente. c 14^^ Pecock 
RePr, v« vii. 532 The mo of the peple. 152$ Pitgr, Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 173 b, Crisostom answereth. Before the 
mo be hath spoken euyll of the. 1589 Puttenham Eng. 
Poesie I. XV. (Arb.) 48 Some men among the moe became 
mighty and famous tn the world. 

td. Phrases. And mo, or mat and, or a larger 
number than that specified, (frequently used to 
express an indefinite excess over a number stated 
apprdximately.) Similarly, One or mo. Obs. 

a tooo Ele/te 634 (Gr.) Is nu worn sceacen .cc. [sc. wintra] 
od 3 e ma jeteled rime, etxoo Trin. Coll. Horn, 135 His 
michelnesse was unbited on ten fold wise and mo. £1290 
S, Eng. Leg. I. 3x3/490 For be man b^t mijtc go euercche 
daye fourty mile, and ^eot sumdel mo. £1320 Sir Tristr. 
613 He..redily ^af him. .Ten schilinges and ma. £1470 
Got. ^ Gaw, 970 His scheild he cbopit hym fra In tuenty 
peels and ma, 1473 Exch. Rolls Scotl. Vlll. 153 no/e. To 
mak and depute subtennandis undir him in the said landis 
ane or inaa as he thinkis maste expedient. 1599 Act Sed. 

3 Nov. '(700' 30 ITiat the secretarie . . mak and constitat 
particular deputis, ane or mae. 16x7-18 W. Lawson Orcb. 

^ Card. Pref. (1623) A iij b, A .. way of planting, which I 
naue found good by 48. yeere-i (and moe) experience. 

t e. In phrases of which the proverb Ihe mo the , 
merrier is the type. Ohs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xiv. 273 The roa thai be, The mair 
honour allout haue we. 1^9 S. Fish Supplic. Begrers 
(187X) 13 'i'o make many hospitals for..poore people? Nay 
truely. The moo the worse. 1571 Dicges I. vii. 

C iv b, So haue ye the sides of your scale eche to bedeuided 
in X3, 60. xoo. 1000 poynts . . the mo the more commodious. 
a 1575 Gascojcne Posies. F/mvers 30 And mo ibe merrier 
is a Prouerbe eke. 1684 G. Meriton Yorksh. Dial. 64 
Meay the merryer, but fewer belter Fair. 

t f* Mo and mo \ used lo express a progressive 
increase in number-;. Obs. 

c X205 Lay. 18276 Auer \iex comen ma & ma and ferden 
touward Ocia. 1530 PALSGR.707/C Sythe hc used toscourge 
beggars out of towne, we have ever sythe had mo and mo. 

3. Other individuals of ibe Jfind >pecified ; other 
persons or things in addiiioo to those mentioned. 
Const, than, save, but. See also No mo. 

In the combinations many mo, a htOulred mo, etc., mo 
admits of being taken as adv. : see A i. So also in the 
modern no mo, which must not be confounded with the OE. 
nd md, where ud- *not*, and wd might be referred to 
sense B 3. ffhe first quou may belong to A. 2.) 

£1000 i^LFRic Cram. xiv. lZ.i 262 Donatus telS gyt ma to 
tiisum: ui,nisr,%ed. 80 (see No mo]. £I2oo0rmin 

15496 puss wrobhic pser be Laferrd Crist, .hissfirsste takenn, 

& affterr b^tc he wrobhte nia. aiaaiAncr. R. 328 pis beo^ 
nu nic rcAuns, & monie moa per beo 3 . c itjs Passion our 
Lord tit in O. £. AHsc. 56 Ncrun and Dacyen and mo b*:t 
beop vor-lorene. 13., E. E. Allit. P. A. 870, & wyth hym 


maydennezan hundre()e powsande & fowre& forty jjowsande 
mo. c 1400 Rotu. Rose 3023 He was not sole, for ther was 
mo. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 14S3) iv. viL 61 Thus fayre 
grene appel tree .. said .. I ne here neuer no mo but this 
one appeJ. _ £1460 TovnieUy Myst. iii. 152 Take..of ich 
kynd beestis two, Mayll & femayll, but no mo. 1540 J, 
Heywood Four P. P, Aj b, Yet haue I been at Rome also 
And gone the stacions all arowe, Saynt Peters shryne and 
many mo. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. ii. vii § 2 The Chronicles 
of England mention no moe than only six kings bearing, the 
name of Ed>yard. 2597 Jb/d. v. Ixxviil § 12 ’i he anclentest 
of the Fathers mention those three degrees of Ecclesiastical 
order specified and no moe. 1605 Bacon Adv, Eeam. u. 
•XV. § 3 And besides which axioms, there are divers moe. X64X 
C. BI'rges Serm. 5 Nov. 3 In all which places, and many 
moe, the Origiiiall word is [etc.]. 1725 Ramsay Gentle 
Shepk. IV. i, But first I'll Roger raise, and twa three mae, 
Tq_ catch her fast. X785 Burns Death ff Dr. Hornbook 
xxii, Forbye some new, uncommon weapons . . Sal-alkali o’ 
ilidge-tail clippings, And mony mae. 1844 W. Jamie /)/;«£ 
ofMeams 71 (E. i)< D.) SeveiM mae that 1 did ken. 
b. const, of. 

1562 Turner Baths X3 Other writers give a geat deale mo 
of properties unto this bath. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 614 
Of honest men he had na mea. X724.in Calderwood Dying 
Testimonies (1806) 232 Would you open moe of their eyes. 
1856 G. Henderson Pop. Rhymes etc. Berw. 14 Need I 
mention ony mae. .0* the honest men o’ the day. 

fc. Phrases; Withoiiten mo, btU 7na{Sc.') = on\y, 
alone. Obs. 

£1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 311/418 pat euerech of heom [fc. 
lirmamenz], i-wis. One sieorre hath with-oute mo pat 
planeie i-cleoped is. <t 1300 Cursor M. 13489 Fiue laues 
and fiM:hes tua, Bot quatdon kRijwit-vten maa? 1375 Bar- 
uouK Bruce ti. 9 For he wald in his chambre be. .in priuate, 
With him a clerk, for-owtyn ma. c X440 Generydes 2682 It 
isyour loue, quod she, withoute moo. 2560 Kollano Crt, 
Venus Prol. 83 On ane of thame alluterlie, but ma. a x6oo 
Montgomerie Misc, Poems vii, 46 O woithie xvichc both 
wyse and womanlie 1 O myn but mo ! 

C. adj. =n More a. 

[In OE. the construction of md with a partitive genitive 
(see B I, 2) was sometimes inconvenient, because the sb. 
which was felt to be virtually the subject or object of the 
verb, or the regimen of the prep., did not show the nature 
of this relation by its inflexioa. Hence the genitive was 
occa.s. replaced by the case in which tije sb. would have 
stood if tnd had been absent, or (to express the same thing 
in another way) the sb. was plac^ in apportion with md. 
In this way md became practically an indeclinable adj.] 

1 . (With a sb. in singl) a. As the comparative 
of MncH : More or greater in amount or quantity, 
b. Additional, fuilher. 

This me has always been rare, and perhaps the later 
examples may be due to mere inadvertence. 

97X Blickl. Horn. 231 Ac ma wen is pst pu onsende piiine 
cngel, se hit msj hrsdlicor geferan. Ibid. 247 Ara nu .. 
and ma wteier of pinum mupe pu ne send, e 1275 Passion 
our Lord 317 in O. £. Misc. 46 Hwat abyde ye nupe to 
babben mo wytne^se. 14.. Lett. Marg, Atdou & Bp, 
Beckington (Camden) 69 For their moe surete, ye do the 
said B. and his servants to bebounden tous. 153$ Stewart 
Cron. S^f. III. 347 With small power rydaad fuitb the 
way, Thb StriuiUng,..With iar ma power hes him vmbeset. 
1610 Shaks. Tetnp. v. i. 234 Witb«.noy5e> Of rorln^.. 
^nglmgcbaines,Andmodiuersitieof>oun«ls. 1650.SLINCSBY 
Diary 342 Never tbirstinge ambtsbclously after more 
hotio' nor covetously of moe estate. X693 Norlhu$nbld. Gloss. 
s.v. Mae, The mae pairt on them wu gan back agjen. 

2. As the comparative of Many : More in number 
(as distinguished from more, greater in amount or 
quantity). Const, than, tior ; also negatively with 
but. Frequently qualified by tnany, also by far, 
well. Rarely put after the sb. 

£2200 Trin. Coll. Horn, 37 And forglue us ure gultes pe 
we hauen don .. and ofte . . and muciiele mo side panne we 
sejen muxen. a 2300 Cursor M. 21883 Bot al pe ma takens 
we se, Ai be warr warnLt ar we. 135^ Trkvisa Barth. De 
P. R. VH. Ixvi. (1495) 282 The female serpentes haue moo 
teeth than males. 1482 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 7 Ye haue 
bylen and nypte myn vncle . . many mo tymes than I can 
lelle. 2530 Kastell Bk, Purgat. l xiii, There be no mo 
Goddys but one. a X64Z Bp. Mountagu Acts Mon. (164a) 

28 Hookes of moe sons then one. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 
vxit. il 16 According to the rules of pioportion, who could 
expect otherwise, but, the moe men, the moe Martyrs? X737 
Ramsay Sc. Prov. (1750) 5 A fair maiden locherless will get 
mae wooers than husbands. z 863 J. Salmon Gowodean 111. 
ii, Ane maun keep mony mae cracks to their sel', ..than 
abroad they tell. 

•j* b. Phrases. Afo . . tha/i 07te o/‘ two, two or 
three, mo..iha7t enough. Obs. 

13.. A'«/.73oHeslepcdinhisymes Mony^tez 

ben in-noghe in naked rokkez. c x^oo Lancelot 1197 The 
lady said, ‘Per dee, He vsyt haith mo horses than one or 
two ’. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxl 4 Jeiris and dayis mo 
than two or thre. 

t C. prcdicatively. Obs. 

01x300 E. E, Psalter xv. 2 Tille haleghs pat in land are 
ma, He selkouihed alle mi willes in pa. X37S Barcour 
Brtecexu 6j6 Hit fayis ar ma Than he. a 2400 Sir Perc. 

926 He was ferde lesse my sonnes sold hym slo. Whenne 
lhay ware eldare and moo. £1460 Tatvneley My st. 1. 163 
Erthly beslys..bryng ye furth and wax ye mo. £1460 
Fortescue Abs, ty Lint, Man. v. (1885) 119 How be it thai 
[££. harms] bith mony mo than we haue sheujd yeu 1567 
Cal. Laing Charters (1890) ao 3 Becaw^sc tbai war fer may 
nor he was, he mycht noent slope thaim. x6tx Bible Ps. 

Ixiv, 4 They that hate mee without a cause are moe then 
the haires of mine head. 1624 Bf. Mountaco Cagg 32 
Ecclesiasiicall constliuiions are moe, more certaine; of the 
same authority with the Churches written Lawes. 1655 
Fuller C//. Hist, 11. ii. § 6 Seeing you arc moe in Number. 

3. Additional to the number specified; further, 
other. 
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Forming an adjunct to a sb. pi., often qualified by an in- 
definite adj. as many, any, etc., or by a definite numeral adj. 

as one, or 

ciooo /Elfhic Gram. vni. (Z.) 32 yus byS eac on ma 
stowum. c 1320 Sir Trisir. 335 pe fairest hauke he gan ta 
•JJat iristrem wan J»at day; Wip him he left ma Pans for to 
play. 238a WvcLiF Hui/t i. ii Y haue no mo sonys in my 
wombe. ^449 Pecock Jie/r. 11. xi. 215 Thouj iher wer x. 
ihousind mo bokis writun in Londoun..of the same Seintis 
lij’f. e 2483 Caxton^ Dialogues y:>l2^ Make the ynche to 
seethe, And put therin mo galles And more substance. 2564 
Bueleyn Dial, agii. Pest. 4 b, [A beggar from Redesdale 
(Northumberland) sayslj Besides vs pakers, many me men 
haue gud lucke. c i6op Montgomerie Cherrie ^ Slae 847 
Thair be maesences than the sicht. 16x3 Shaks. //^/ r. VIII, 
III. ii. s You shall suslaine moe new disgraces, With these 
you beaie alreadve. t\ 1649 Drumm. of Hawtk. Wks. 

(1711) 2 Day >haU but serve moe sorrows to display. 1721 
Ramsay Prospec 1 0/ Plenty 206 For rowth shall cherish love, 
and love shall bring Mae men t' improve the sojl. 1813 E. 
PicKEN Misc. Poems I. 151 Gie's nae raae sic wither-shms. 

fb. put after a sb. pi.; also with a sb. sing, 
preceded by many a, and negatively, t Times 
mo, at other times. Ohs. 

cxaoo Ormin 8157, & 3et he haffde suness ma Acc bimm 
he 5aff Jjalt crune. a 1300 Cursor ill. 3210 Sex scor and 
seuen yeir liued sarra And deid wit>outen childer ma. 
<2x300 Pall <V Passion ii In E. E, P. (1862) 13 And in 
to hellc sone he li^te art wi|> hin) mani an mo. c 1330 R. 
Brunnf. Citron. (1810) 26 After nyen & twenty ^ere Jie dede 
him hihen nam, & sex moneihes mo. cx3^ Chaucer 
Clerics T. 393 Ther fil, as it bifalleth tymes mo [etc.]. 1423 
Jas. I Kingis Q. xUt, 1. .sawe hir walk. .With no wight mo, 
Sot onely wommen tueyne. CX440 Generydes 1964 After 
hym ther came ij kynggez moo. 15.. Adam Bel 538 in 
Riison Anc, Pop. P. 25 Syr, they be slayne,..And many an 
officer mo. 1579 Spenser Slu-ph, C<x/. June 57, 1 sawe Calliope 
wylh Muses moe .. Theyr yvory Luyts .. forgoe.^ <2x584 
Montgomerie Cherrie Slae 20, 1 saw the cunning and 
the cat, ..With mony beistis mo. 

+ c. with a sb. pi. qualified by other or with 
other used absolutely. Obs. 

c X290 Bcket 571 in S. Eng. Leg., Seint Thomas grauntede 
bluj>elicbe J?eos [re, laws) and oj^ure mo. Ibid, 2079 Ofee 
ich habbe )7e guod bdo and manie othure mo. a 1300 
Cursor PI. 14449 Lazar {lat ded was .« he rnisid, and oper 
maa. 1390 Gower Con/. I. 181 Tuo Cardinals he hath 
assissed With othre lordes many mo. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 79 
And l>i5 inconuenient mat not be voydid w^ mani moo oper. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur 1. viii. 45 Kyng Lot and mo other 
called hym a wytehe. 15x3 Douglas JEneis lit. iv. 6 The 
cruell Celeno, With ail the vtheris Harpyls mony mo. 1545 
Asckam Toxoph. I. (Arb.l 27 And Infinite other mo lettes. 
1622 Wither Chr. Carol 87 Some others play at Rowland* 
hoe And twenty other Gameboys moe. 1051 C. B. Stapvl* 
TON Herodian xvii. 144 These Countries got he left unto 
his helres, With other moe. 

^ 4 . Mo and less : misused for more and less in 
leference to condition or rank. Obs. rare ” ^ 

1426 Auoelay Poems 80 Foce thbself furst thou pray .« 
And fore men and women mo and lees. 

11 Moa Cmqu-a). [Maori.] A bird of the genus 
Dinobnis, formerly inhabiting New Zealand. 

jiSao Gram, Voe. Ncio Zealand Lang, x8i ^Ide O', a 
bird so called.l 184a Bp. Williams in Trans. Zool.Soc. 
(1844) III. 237 The Natives told me of some extraordinary 
monster which they said was in existence, . . to which they 

f ave the name of ‘hloa’, x8da Dana Man. Ceol. 578 The 
loa {Dinornis giganteus) of New Zealand exceeded the 
ostrich in size. x88o Daily Tcl. 20 Sept., The other Barons 
are doomed, and will etc long be an extinct species, like 
the moa. 

Moab (mdtt’iieb). University slau^. 1 0 bs, [See 
quot. ; at Winchester College Maab is the name for 
the lavatories.] A kind of hat; see quot. 1865. 

1865 Slang Diet., Moab, a name applied to the turban- 
shaped hat fashionable among ladies, and ladylike swells of 
the other sex, in 1858-9. From the Scripture phr.ase ‘ Moab 
b my washpot’ tPs. lx. 8), which article the hat in question 
is supposed to resemble.— £/«:Vrri//y. 1884 Graphic 20 
Se^. 307/2 His sliflf brown * Moab ‘ of the newest fashion. 

UXoapite (mdu’abait), sb. and a, [ad. L. 
Moabita (Gr. M<ua/ 3 tT»;y, repr. Heb. 'nxto modbT)^ f. 
Moab : see -ITe.] A. sb, 

1 . One of the people of Moab, which bordered 
on the territory of the trans-Jordanic Israelites. In 
16-1 7lh c. occas, applied opprobriously to Roman 
Catholics. 

1382 Wyclif Dent, xxiii. 3 Amonytis and Moabites [so 
all later versions] . , shulcn not goon into the chirche of the 
Lord. 1567 Gnde Hf Codiie Ball. (S.T.S.) 104 Ze Moabitis, 
with hornis twa ful hie. Outwart, lyke scheip, ze beir the 
beistis mark. <11623 W. Pemble Jusii/. m. iii. (1629) iii 
Tliat doctrine is part of the dregs of corrupted nature, 
maintained by Popish Moabites. 1903 G. Matheson Repr. 
Men Bible II. 66 The Moabite worshipped the physically 
beautiful. 

2 . slanpi. (See quots.) 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Cre:v, Moabites, Serjeants, 
Bailiffs and their Crew. 1725 in Nati .Cant. Diet. 1823 
‘JoN Bee’ Diet. Turf 210 Moabites, bailiffs and their fol- 
lowers. 

B, atlj. Pertaining to Moab or the Moabites. 
The Moabite stone, a monument erected by Mesha king 
of Moab c 850 B.c, which furnishes the earliest known in- 
scription in the Phoenician alphabet. 

^1870 C D. Ginsburg {.title) The Moabite Stone; a fac- 
simile of the oiiginal inscription. 1883 Athenxum \ Sept, 
77S/i It is not to be supposed that because Berlin was taken 
in by the Moabite pottery. Dr. L.epsius would wish Blooms- 
bury to be deceived into buying a forged Deuteronomy. 

Hence Mo*abitess, a woman of the Moabites; 
Moabitio (mJuabi’tik), Mo’abitlsh ('SitiJ) adjs.^ 
of or pertaining to or resembling the bloabites. 


1530 CovERDALE Ruih li. 6 The damsell the Moabitisse. 
i6xx Bible ri/V., The Moabitish damosell. 1882-3 Schafp 
Eiuycl. Relig. Knowl, II. 1540 The Moabitic worship. 
Moag, variant of Mogue v, dial. 
t Ihloaks. Obs, PI. moakses. [repr. OE. 
max, mdse~j recorded only in Comb. ; see Mash 
jd.l] A mash in brewing. 

X703 Sir J. More Ettg. Interest iv. 62 Two Moakses will 
. . take out the strength of your Malt. Ibid. 68 Lade or 
Pump out your Second Liquor, .on your Moaks. 1728 
Bailey, Moaks, a mashing In brewing Drink. 
tUdoal. Obs, Also 3 mal. [a. ON. mdl = 
OE. mkl\ see Mail sb.^\ Language, speech. 

CX200 Ormin 4270 Forr Jesuss o Grickisshe mal Onn 
Ennglissh iss Halennde. ctaso Gen, <5* Ex. 81 Des frenkis 
men o france moal, it nemnen ’ un iur natural '• 

]yroal(e, obs. forms of Mole. 

SIIoa*ler. Some kind of railway lamp. 

1843 Meeson & Welsby Excheq^uer Cases (1845) XII. 33 
Scott V. The Eastern Counties Railway Company,. lOn the 
xSth May, r34T, the defendants . . agreed to purchase . . one 
triangular lamp,., twelve moaler lamps, four square lamps, 
two new side lamps [etc.). Ibid. 35 The moaler, the square, 
and the new side lamps were delivered, .and paid for. 

Moain(e, obs. forms of Mome. 

SflCoaU (mdun), sb. Forms; 3 man, 3-4 inon, 
mane, 3-7 mono, 4-6 moon(e, 5-7 moane, (5 
moyn), 5- moan; Sc, 4-6 mayn(e, 5-9 mane, 
8 main, 9 maen. [app. repr, an unrecorded 
OE. ^mdn prehistoric OE. *main-f whence 
'^mainjan, OE. mxnan Mean 
The sb. cannot well be identified with OE. man wicked- 
ness (though the cognate ON. mein has the sense of ‘ hurt ’) ; 
perhaps its phonetic coincidence with this may be the cause 
of its being unrecorded in OE. The word has app. no cogt 
nates in Teut. or elsewhere, as there seems to be no sufficient 
ground for etymologically identifying its derivative OE. 
manan to complain (Mean witn manan to intend, 
mean, speak of (Mean v.q.) 

1 . Complaint) lamentation ; an instance of this, 
a complaint, lament. Chiefly in phr. To make 
{ones) moan : const, ^and with obj. clause. Now 
always apprehended as a transferred use of sense 2. 

For t to mean otte*s moan, see Mean v.- x b, 

<11225 Antr, R, 418 J>is is lodfich hing hwon me makeS 
mone in tune of ancre ethte. <‘2290 A*. Eng. Leg. 1. 9671.^0 
And huy afenge h© deth for godes loue : wiih-oute anie 
mone. 1^x290 Beket 1264 ibid., To j>e we comielh to make 
ore mone : of strong Hf J>at we ledez. <zx3oo Cursor M. 
16865 Noi^er )>ai gaf man, ne tok emsample gode ^ar-bi. 
^*37S k.eg. Saints xxvi. {Nycholas) 1x37 pane in his 
hart he mad mayne 8c slchit sare. 23^ Trevisa Bart/u De 
P. R. XII. xxvii. (1495) 430 The kite sekeih his meete 
wepynge wyth voys of pleynynge and of moon. 14x3 Piigr, 
(Caxton 1483) t. xv. 9, I not to whome to make my 
mone to. ^ ^1450 Holland Howlai 41, 1 herd ane petuoss 
appele, with ane pur mane, Solpit in sorowe. <t 1553 Udall 
Royster D, r. ii. (Arb.) 15 Of loue I make my mone, 1572 
in Digges Compt. Ambass. (1655) 343 There is very great 
moan made for the lo^ of Ufonsxeur D'Candales. 2592 
Shaks. Txuo Gent, ti. Ui. 33 Marke the moane she makes. 
1720 De Foe Capt.Singleioni, (1840) 18 A carpenter, .made 
such pitiful moan to be taken In. 1832 Tennyson Miller's 
Dan. vi, And oft I beard the tender dove In firry woodlands 
making moan. 1832 — Mariana in South t, But *.‘Vve 
Mary *, made she moan. Ibul, vii, * The day to night she 
made her rnoan. 1853 Lynch Sel/Improv. vi. 135 The 
moan of the idle about circumstance. 1876 Freeman Abrw. 
Conq. V. xxiu. 159 In Henry’s days the people made their 
moan that they were ground down. 

Comb, 1598 Florio, Querela, a complaint, a moane- 
making. 

f b. A state of grief or lamentation, Obs, 

1500-20 Dunbar Ixxiv. 31 Bebald my mayne, and 
mwrning^ merwalous. 2560 Incelend DisoO. Child G iij, 
Thou maiest learnewhat griefe, sorowe and mone, Socrates 
had with Xantippa his wyfe, 2591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, n, 
iii. 44 Thy mirth shall tume to moane. 1600 Dekker Gentle 
Crajt Wks. 1873 1. 49 T’would kill my soule to leave thee 
drownd in mone. 1631 Milton Epitaph M'ness IVin- 
ehester 55 Here be tears of perfect moan weept for thee in 
Helicon. 

2 . In mod. use, with onomatopcelc suggestion : 
A prolonged low inarticulate murmur indicative 
of physical or mental suffering. 

Differing Uoxa groan in that it suggests a sound less harsh 
and deep, and produced rather by continuous pain than by 
a particular access or paroxysm. 

1673 Milton Sonn.. Alassacre in Piedmont, Avenge O 
Lord thy slaughter’d Saints. . . Their moans The Vales 
redoubl'd to the Hills. 1708 Pope Ode St. Cecilia 60 Sullen 
moans, Hollow groans. And cries of tortured ghosts 1 1789 
Blake .Songs Innoc., Cradle Song, Sweet moans, dove-like 
sighs. 1808 J.Mavne A’/ 7 f<fr( 7 wM iv. viii, John answer’d only 
wi' his tears, Or made a maen I (X836, uu vii, mane.) 1864 
Tennyson Boddicea 25 Phantom sound of blows descending, 
moan of an enemy massacred. , 

b. tramf, of the low, plaintive sound produced 
by the wind, water, etc. 

28x3 Scott Trierm. m. Introd. iii. See how the little 
runnels leap. In threads of silver, down the steep, To swell 
the brooklet's moan ! 1832 Ten.nyson Pal. Art 280 [He] 
hears the low Moan of an unknown sea. 18^ Tyndall 
Glac. I. xxvii, 2x1 The moan of the adjacent pines chimed 
in noble harmony. 

Moan (mdun), v. Forms ; (? 5), 6-7 mone, 
(? 5 moone), 6-7 moane, 6- moan, 9 Sc, mane, 
maen. [f. the sb., a new formation taking the 
place of the older MiLVif v,^ 

It is doubtful whether the vb. nidin occurs before the 
i6ihc. Mone is often a misprint or editorial misreading for 
I mone = move ; in other instances the rimes show that the 


word is Mone v. (= mun). The two islh c. instances here 
given may be genuine, but possibly the true readings are 
vtene, moumyd.\ 

1 . trans. To complain' of, lament (somethin'^) ; 
to 'lament for (a dead person) ; to bemoan, bewail! 
Const, with simple obj’ect and object clause. 

- [2472 : see Moaned///.<x,] <1x548 Hall Chrotu, Hat. VlH 
68 b, Their fall was lille moned emong wise men. 

Stow A nn, 780 This man was greatly moaned of the peopli^ 
<1 1677 Barrow Serm. Wk& 1716 II, 38 Doth not every man 
moan the scantness of his lot? 2749 Smollett Se^idJt 
III. ii, The sick Wretch who moan’d the tedious Nighi 
2816 Scott Antiq. xl, Na, na, I maun never maen doin<^ 
and suffering for the Countess Joscelin. 1848 Tuackehw 
Van. She.. bitterly moaned the fickleness of her 

Matilda. 

t b. rejl. To lament or bewail one’s lot, to *make 
one’s moan’ ; = Mean 2 d. Const, to. Ohs. 

<7x425 Caslle Persev. 1632 in diacro Plays 12$ Mankynde! 
take kepe of chastyte, mone {printed moue ; but (/. 
quots. under Mean z/.’q to maydyii hlaryc. 15^6 
Cranmer Calech. 148 b, God hath commaunded us to., 
mone ourselues to him in all our troubles and aducrsiiies. 
164a Rogers Naaman 48 You should louze up youistlves 
and moan yourselves to the Lord. 

1 2 . To condole with (a person) ; to pity. Ohs. 
*593 Tell-Troih's II. K. Gi/t (1876) 24 He looked to have 
his wife rebuked and himselfe moned. 2596 Danett tr, 
Comines (x6ia) 322 If this misery had fallen but vpon then 
only that made this composition, they had not been greatly 
to be moned. 2669 Dbyden Wild Gallant in. i, <V<r;/. 
What! Does he take no pity on me ? Prithee moane 

him Isabelle. 

3 . intr. To make complaint or lamentation. 
Const, of, for. Now only arch, or poet., coloured 
by association with sense 4. 

*593 Q- Eliz, Boethius i. pr. v. 15 Of our complaynl 
[thou] haste moned [L. doluisii], & bewaylde the wrack of 
estyniaiions l^ste. 2593 Shaks. Lucr. 977 Let there be- 
chance him pitifull mischances, 'lo make him mone. 1650 
Sc. Metr, Psalms cii. 6, 1 like an owl in desert am, that 
nightly there doth moan. 2725 Pope Odyss. xi. ico Still 
as I spoke the phantom seem’d to moan, Tear follov^ ed tear, 
and groan succeeded groan, 2833 Tenny.son MayQuwi 
Conclus. xiv, And what is life, that we should moan? 1855 
Brimley Ess.^^ Angel in Ho. 206 We listen to the fierce 
Achilles moaning for his lost mistress. 

+ b. trans, {causatively) To cause to lament, 
to grieve (a person). Obs, rare^K- {?eth. moans 
is a misreading for moves.) 

a 2625 Fletcher, etc. Fair Maid Inn. v, t, And yet my 
wife (which infiniily moanes me) Intends [etc.]. 

4 . Inlr, To make a low mournful sound indica- 
tive of physical or mental suffering. Cf. Moan sb. 2, 

2724 [see Moaning vbl. sb.\. 2798 Wordsw. We are snvn 
xlii, In bed she mo.intng lay. 2819 Shelley Cenci ni. ii. 79 
The house.dog moans, and the beams crack. 2828 ^'Israeli 
C/tas. I, II. X. 245 The King, .throwing himself on the btd. 
..passionately moaned, sheading abundant tears. 2871 K* 
Ellis tr. Catullus Ixiv. 1x9 Mother, who o’er that child 
moan'd desperate, all heartbroken, 
b. transf. of inanimate things. 

1805 Scott Last Minstr, i. xii, She sits.. And Ihtens to 
a heavy sound That moans the mossy turrets round. x8S* 
Kingsley Song, Three Fishers^ For men must work.. 
Though the harbour bar be moaning. 2902 A. B. DaVIoson 
Called 0/ God r.. 267 You' hear., the forests moan. 

6. trans. To utter meaningly. Also with forth, 
1829 Keats St. Agnes xxxiv, Fair Madeline began lo 
weep And moan forth witless words. 282a Shelley Dvge, 
Rough wind, that moanest loud Grief too sad for song. 
2859 Tennyson .C^KiV/ri/rre 230 .And in herself she moan d 
‘Too late, too late!’ 2878 Browning^ La Saisaiz 73 
Melodious moaned the other ^Dying day wiih dolphin-hues. . 
Hence f Moaned ppl, a., lamented, 

1472 Sir J. PASTON, in P. Lett. HI. 4 Ther was kyllyd 
uppon the lTelde..Sir Omffrey Bowghsher off owrconlrc, 
whyche is a sore moonyd man her. 

Xlloaiiful (mJu'nful), <7. [f. Moan sb. + -ful.] 

1, P'ull of moaning or lamentation; expressing 
lamentation or grief. Said of a person, his actions, 
etc., hence of a melody, song, etc., plaintive, 
mournful, sad. Now somewhat rare. 

<2 x586SiDNF.YWrYa<//<t 1.(1598)83 Nowceassewetow^dc 
the hearers With monefull melodies, for enough our griefes 

be reuealed. /<5/</.iv. (1629) 414 But in such monefull m.'irch, 

they went towards the other Shepheards. 2586 Warner 
Alb. Eng. i. iv, He saw a monefull sort of people, a 1077 
Barrow Wks. (i686> II. 483 Do not (satth S. James) grudge 
(or make moanfull complaint) against one another. Itff* 
quot. a 1677 under MoANFULLV<x<f2/.) 2714 Ghy Shelh.Week, 
Past. iii. 26 Sparabclla . . Did tins sad Plaint^ In moanful 
Notes devise. 2837 Carlyle Misc. Ess., Diam. Ntchl, 
{1840) V, 104 He. .sobbing out the moanfulesl broken howl, 
sank down in swoon. 1855 FrasePs Mag. LI. 95, 1 sang 
upon the linden like a moanful nightingale. 

’}* 2 . Fraught with or causing lamentation. Obs. 
1573 Twvne AEneid xii. Nn iij. And houses to deface, and 
monefull mariages to make. <21660 Hammond (1684) 

I V. 580 Look upon all the sad moneful objects in the w^orld. 
2662 Hickeringill.<4/<7/. Distressed Innoe. Wks. 1716 I. 3*4 
*Tis a sad Conscience that can joy at the thoughts of this 
days moanful Remembiancc. 

Hence Moa*nfally adv, 

1622 Lady M. Wroth Urania 189 Monefully she would 
sit, dayes without words. <21677 Barrow Wks. (xfiS;) I, 
286 Do not (saith S. James) moanfully coinpjani oncagainst 
another. ICf. James v. 9 .Mij aitvaCitt xar aAAi;Aw»'.j 
Moaniiica’tion. nonce-wa. [see -pic.xtion.] 
The action of ‘making moan *. 

1827 B. Hall Diary in Lockhart Scott xxv. (iSSi) 59* 
When he saw that we had no iiUenlion of making any 
attempt at sympathy ormoanificalion. 
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Moaning (moa-niq), vH. sb. [-ingI.] The 
action of the verb Moan, in various senses. 

a 1586 SiauEV Arcadia 1. xi. (1590)4^ PaJIadius. .besought 
her for her promise sake, to put silence so longe vnio her moil- 
ing. z( 548 O vvHN Righteous Zeal Eutouraged Wks. 2 85 1 VI 1 1. 
143 Hence his complaints, hence his moanings. 172^ Ramsay 
yision vt. Thy graneing, and maneing, Have lauhe reich’d 
myne eir. 1744 Armstrong Health iv. 151 Nor to 
the rivulet’s lonely moanings tune Your sad complaint. 
1855 Bain Semes lui. n. ii. § 9 (1864) 216 The moaning of 
the wind is due to the waxing and waning of the intensity 
of the sound. *889 Tennyson Crossing the Ba>\ And may 
there be no moaning of the bar, When I put out to' sea. 

■ 1904 Expositor Mar. 198 The self-commiseraltng moanings 
of the modern lyrics of pessimism. 

SHoaning ppL a, [f. Moan v. + 

-ING ^.J That moans. 

a 1800 J. Warton Ode on Shootiugy Linnet, or warbling 
thrush, or moaning dove. 1829 F. Glasse Belgic Past.^ 
True Lover 141 A sighing, moaning, am’rous youth, 1830 
Tennyson Poems 97 On the black and moaning sea. 1859 
Kingsley Alisc. (i860) il. 281 The soft melancholy alto of 
the moaning woods. 

Hence Moa’niugly adv, 

1837 Verlander Vestalf etc. 80 Hark \ the sad voIcM bell 
..now rolling Moantngly and low. 1844 Dickens AlarL 
Ckiiz. XV, High over her they f^r. waves] break,., and giving 
place to others, meaningly depart. 1857 FrasePs Mag. 
LVI. 4S9 The rain welters moaningly. 
idloailleSS (mJa-nles), a. [f. Moan ib. + 
-LESS,] Without a moan. 

x8zo Scott Lady of L. vr. xxi. Thus, motionless, and 
moanless, drew His parting breath, stout Roderick Dhu I 

Moansonie (mjamsym), a, nonct-wd. [f. 
Moan v. + -some.] — Moanful. 

1883 Jean Ingelow in Longm. Afag. Sept. 533 While 
lovesome and moansome thereon spake and falter’d the dove 
to the dove. 

t Ittoa’nwortliyj Obs.ivye—^. [Moanj 3 .] 
Worthy of lament. 

1340 Palsgr. Aeolastus D iij, This was his moneworthy 
communication .t. this was his pltuous tale worthye to be 
bewayled or lamented. 

Moap, obs. form of Mope v. 
llKoar (mo-ir). Also moor. [Manx « Irish 
and Gaelic maorx see Mayor 3.] (See quots.) 

1656 J. Chaloner Descr. Isle of Alan Of which [courts], 
the Moors which are the Lords Bayliflfs of the Land, give 
Summons, 1702 W. Sachevcrell Ace. Isle of Alan 2 The 
Towns (are govern’d] by the 4 Constables ; and the Civil 
Constitution, by two Deemsters, 6 Coroners, 17 Moars, or 
Bayliffs, with several other infertour Officers. i8tx J. Jok.v. 
SON yurisfir. Isle of Alan 82 There is also in each parish in 
the island, an ancient oHicer called a Moar, svho collects the 
rents and flnes due to the lord [etc.]. 

Moar(o, obs, forms of Moor, More. 
Moari8h(e, obs. forms of Moorish, 

Hoary, obs. form of Moory a. 

+ Moaahy. Obs. rare^'K Some kind of fur. 

1619 Middleton TrULovtSf Antiq. D, Lamb, Wolf, Fox, 
Leopard, Minck, Stote, Miniuer, Racoone, Moashye, WoU 
uerin, Caliber. 

Hoat (mJut), sbA Forms : 4-8 mote, 4-6 
<9 dial.) mot, 5-6 moote, 6 mo&te, 7 moat. 
[ME. mole, molf app. identical with Mote sb.^ 
mound, embankment, a. OF. mote, inotU. 

The development of the sense 'ditch ' from that of * em- 
bankment ’(for which cf. Dike sb.. Dam sbA) may have taken 
place in Norman-French : Moisy {Diet. Patois Normamt) 
says that viotie b still used in Normandy for ‘ mo.Tt ’, and 
quotes from an early document (? of 16th c.) a passage con- 
taining mote in this sense.] 

1 . Forlif. A deep and wide ditch surrounding a 
town, castle, or other building, usually filled with 
water as a protection against assault. Also transf, 
and Jig. 

1362 Langu P. PI. A. VI. 76 pe Mot is of Merci l?e maner 
al abouten. 1377 Ibid, B. xix. 362 Conscience comaunded 
}70 al crystene to delue, And make a muebe mote. 1469 
Bury lyUis ((I^mden) 46 AHe the curtelage. .wyth jnne the 
moote. 1542 Boorde Dyetary iy. (1870) 239 Yf there be a 
moote made aboute it [re. a mansion], there should be some 
freesshe sprynge come to it. 1593 Shake. Rich. II, u. L 48 
The siluer sea, Which serues it m the office of a wall, Or as 
a Moate defensiue to a house. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 
VI. § 276 The Close in Leitchfield . . ; a place naturally strong, 
and defended with a moat. 1694 G. Savile New Alodel at 
Sea 4 It may be said now to Eingland,. .What shall we do 
to be saved m this World? There is no other answer, but 
this, Look to your Rlote. 17.. S. Jenyns Alod. Fine Lady 
in Dodsley Poems (1763) HI. 174 Until at length appears 
the ruin'd hall Within the grass-green moat, and ivy’d wall. 
i8o8 Ld. Erskine in Hansard Pari. Debates X. 929 Sur- 
rounded by that impregnable moat with which the Divine 
Providence has fortified this bland, we «in say [etc.]. 2820 
W. Irving Sketch Bk., Royal Poet I. 194 The garden., 
occupies what was once the moat of the keep. 1871 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (2876) IV. xviii. 153 A sort of ravine. .forms a 
natural moat round the greater part of the city. 

2 . A pond, lake; esp. a fish-pond. Obs. dial, 

X463 Mann. <)■ Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 5^ My master put 

into hb longe mote be the Eye wey att Overbury halle, in 
roches, ix«. 1x472 in Blount Law Diet. {1691) s.v. Alote, 
Rogcrus iradidit prefalo Tbomae tria stagna & unam Motam 
Piscartam existentem infra manerium Domini de Yeffyn.] 
«S39 31 Heh. VI II, c. 2 MU, Fishing m any seuerall 

ponde stewe or mot with an intent to sieale fisbe out of the 
same is felony. 1598 Yong Diana 71 They came to a large 
greene meadow, wherein was a very faire great moate of 
cleere water. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 38 The 
waler*hen. .keeps near ponds, motes, and pools of watM 
near gcnilemeivs houses. X903 Dial. Diet,, Mot, a moat ; 
a small pond. C/w. Nhp. IPar. Ess, 


3 . allrib, and Comb., as moal-side ; moat- 
garden, one situated in a disused moat; + moat- 
hen, the moor-hen, Gallimtla chloroftts (fd. 1774 
in 2) ; moat-houae, a moated house. 

1899 Crockett Black Douglas (ed. 2) 94 Sholto stood, .on 
the topmo:>t step of the ascent from the "moat-bridged 182S 
Hor. Smith Tor Hitt (1838) II. 82 The *moai.garden. 
*544 Turner Aviutn Prxeip. 1 6, Trynga, Anglice a uuater 
hen, ora *mot hen. 1899 Trevelyan /f^r/i^3i8 

He was welcomed at nightfall to ibe kitchen fire of the 
*moat.house. 1697 Vanbrugh^ iv. v. Will they 

open the Cate, or do they desire I should grow at their 
*Moat-side like a Willow? 

t Moat, sb,^ Obs. Also 7 mot, moate, S mote. 
[C^f. Mit 2.] A cheese-vat. 

1602 Plat Deli^htes for Ladies iii. xxii, You may deuise 
moates or cases {for cheese] either rounde or square of fine 
wicker. 16x7, 1629 Cheese mol, moate [see Cheese 7]. 
1736 Bailey Househ. Diet. 171 Fill a narrow high cheese 
mote or vat, continually filling as the curd sinks, till the 
mote or vat ts full. 

moat V. [f. Moat sbA] irans. To 

surround with or as with a moat, ditch, or trench. 
(Said of a personal agent, also of a river, fosse, 
etc. which serves as a moat.) Also with about, 
in, round, 

c 14x0 Aniiirs of Arih. 671 (Thornton MS.), I gyffe to the 
, .Twa baronryi>e in Burgoyne, with burghes so balde,That 
are moled abowte [Douce MS. batailed abou^te]. 2509 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxiv. (Percy Soc.) 175 A manour place, 
rioted about. 1606 Suetou. 27 The Cirque was 

enlarged on both sides and moted round about [L. 4 m 
gyrum Evripo a<ldito}. 2680 Mobden Geog. Rect., Hun- 
gary (1685) 96 Komora b.. moated by the Danow. 2700 
DRSozu Ccyx Alcyone yjz An Arm of Lethe with a gentle 
flow. .The Palace moats. 1768 Morant Essex II. 599/1 
It b now but a farm-house moated in. 1779 Forrest Foy. 
N. Guinea 183 A broad and straight street... It is so welt 
raised, as never to be overflowed; and Is moated on both 
sides. 2848 J. A. Carlyle tr. Dante's Inferno (1849^ 88 
The deep fosses, which moat that joyless city. 2835 Mot- 
ley Dutch Rep. vi. xi. (x866) 804 Through the breach was 
seen a massive terreplein, well moated, 
b. transf. andy^*. 

26x7 Bp. Kali. Quo vadis (1624) § t In moting our Hand 
with the Ocean he [God] meant to shut vs vp from other 
Regions. 1623 B. JoNSON Staple of N. iv, i, He [a master- 
cookJ.. Makes Citadels.., Some he drt-dlshes, some motes 
round with broths. 1642 J. Tbappe TheoL Thecl. iv. 281 
Warding off (as well as they can) Gods blow, molting them- 
selves up against hb fire. 2652 Brslowes Theoph. lit. Ixvl, 
When purple robes hide scarlet sin Ingrain’d from that life- 
blood, which moated their Souls in. 2740 H. Walpole 
Lett. (1857) 1. 63 The torrent broke down the quays.. .We 
were moated into our house all day. 2742 Young Nt. Th, 

V. 481 Moated round, with fathomless destruction. 2830 
Exa7:nner A prodigious effusion of cant, .streamed 
forth, to moat In as It were, the new Government. 2832 
M. .Arnold Empedocles on Etna if. The sea of cloud That 
heaves its white and billowy vapours up To moat this isle 
of ashes from the world. 

Hence Uffoa'ted ppl. a, 

1392 Sylvester TV/. Faith iv. xiv, Elias’ Faith.. Fir’d 
without fire his moated Sacrifice. 2603 Shaks. Meas.for ; 
At, lu. i. 277 There at the moated-Grange recides this de- 
lected Mariana. DsaxyLH Aurengz. £p. Ded. i When 
be sees he can hardly approach Greatness, but as a Moated 
Castle. 1845 Carlyle Cromwell I. Introd. m. 38 A moated 
mansion, with ditch and painted paling round It. 1903 Austin 
Ftodden Field 11. 72, I would not be an hour with him 
alone, For all my vaunted moated maidenhood. 

Moat(0, obs. forms of Mote, 

JVCoater, variant of Moteb, 

Moath, obs. form of Moth sb^ 
lUCoatiug’ (mffu'tig). The puddling beaten in 
behind the stonework of a mining shaft built up 
through a bed of quicksand. 

1830 SrewsiePs Edits, Encycl. XIV. 338/2 The ashler and 
moating are progressively carried up.. .The water, .is kept 
back by the clay moating. 1839 in ure Did. Arts 970. 

Moatley, obs, form of Motley, 

Iffob (ni/’b)? Also 7-8 mobb. [Abbrevia- 
tion of Mobile sb.^ Cf. the following ; 

X7XX Adojson sped. No. 135 ? 10 It b perhaps thb Humour 
of speaking no more than we needs must which has so 
miserably curtailed some of our Words,. ,as in mob. rep.pos. 
incog, and the like, a 1734 North Exam. lit. vii. (1740) 574, 

I may note the Rabble first changed their Title, and were 
called the A fob in the Assemblies of this (the King’s Head] 
Club. It wa.s their Beast of Burthen, and called first, vto- 
bilevulgus, but fell naturally into the Contraction of one 
Syllable. 1738 Swift /V/. Conversat. Introd., Wks.yi. 234 
Abbreviations exquisitely refined; As Pozz for Positively, 
Mobb for Mobile.) 

1. The disorderly and riotous part of the popula- 
tion, the roughs, the rabble; an assemblage of the 
rabble ; a tumultuous crowd bent on, or liable to 
be incited to, acts of lawlessness and outrage. 
x688 Verney AIe/n.(_iSgg) IV, 447 (13 DecIThe Mobbearried 
away the very boards and rafters. [Cf, 1688 Luttrell Brief 
Ret. (1857) 1 . 486 (i2 Dec.) This night the mobile were up 
again (etc.),] 1692 facobite Conventicle 19 But Common- 
wealths why should we rob, Of th’ Glory of a Ruling Mob. 
X69S (i Hatton in H, Carr. (Camden) 11 . 2x6 For thes 2 
nights agreat mob have been up in Holborn and Drury Lane. 
X774 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life 4 lyrit. (1832) I. 25 We 
shall be under the domination of a riotous mob. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. (ed. 3) 125 Lord George Gordon . . having. . 
raised a mob (excuse the term, it is still in use here) which 
pulled down all our piison.s. 1849 Macau lay iV/r/. Eng. v. I. 

5S9 The army had become a mob. 1874 Green Short Hist, 

X. (1878) 729 When mobs were roaring themselves hoarse 
for * Wilk« and liberty *. 


+ b. One of the mob. Obs. 

■ 1706 F ARCiMUA^ RecruitingOficerw. (1707) x3 Enter Kite, 
with a Mob in each Hand drunk. 

2 . The common mass of people; the lower 
orders ; the uncultured or illiterate as a class ; 
the populace, the masses. 

This is noted by Swift among the vulgarisms forw'hich he 
censures Burnet's History. 

xfigt T. H[ale] Acc. A'ew Invent, p, xxiv, An idle Notion 
, .that intoxicated the beliefs of the Slob. 1693 Dryden tr. 
Dufresnoy's Art Paint. Pvef. 26 A very Monster in a Bar- 
tholomew-Fair for the Mob to gape at for their two-pence. 
<2x7x3 Burnet Own 7'/;/;^ (1900) 11. m. v. 70 At least he 
[the Prince of Orange] thought religion was only for the 
mob. •X738 Swift Pol. Conversat. i. 91 She sat among the 
Mob in the Gallery. X749 Fielding Tbw/ i. ix, Re- 
fusing to gratify the good-natured disposition of the mob. 
{Noie\ Whenever this word occurs in our writings, it intends 
persons without virtue, or sense, in all stations. 17^2 — 
Covent Card. yml. 13 June, Three estates, namely kings, 
lord.s, and commons, all entirely passing by in .silence that 
very large and powerful body which form the fourth estate 
in this community, and have been long dignified and dis- 
tinguished by the name of ‘the mob'. X779-81 Johnson* 
L. P., Pope Wks. IV. 42, 1, says Pope, have the town, that 
is, the mob, on my side. 179^ Southey Lett. fr. Sfain (1799) 
50 The opinion of this forgiving power vested in the church, 
will, among the mob of mankind, destroy the motives to 
virtue, 1831 Ld. Brougham Sp. 7 Oct. (183S) II. 599, I do 
not mean the populace — the mob : I never have bowed to 
them. Ibid. 600 But if there w the mob, there is the people 
also. I speak now of the middle classes. x868 Duff Pol. 
Surv, 243 The mob of the great cities, .is hostile to us. 

t 3 . Without ihei Disorderly or lower-class 
people forming a crowd. Obs, 

2693 Humours Town 228 A number of undistingujshable 
mob. 17x6 Addison Freeholder No. 44 r 3 A cluster of 
mob, who were making themselves merry with their betters. 
2721 De Foe Afem. Cavalier (1840) 15, I saw the street 
.. full of mob. 2752 CiiESTERF. Lett. zS Mar. (1774) IL 
118 Every numerous assembly is mob, let the individuals 
who compose it be what they will. 27S9 A. Young Trav. 
France (1890) 210 Great riots at Belfort : — last night a body 
of mob and peasants demanded of the magistrates the arms 
in the magazine. 

4. A promiscuous assemblage of people ; a mul- 
titude or aggregatiou of petsous regarded as uot 
individually important. In Australian use, without 
disparaging implication, a crowd. 

2688 Capt, Southouse Taking K. James, etc. (B. M . Add. 
hIS. 3209x^6, If. 3), 'rhese Gent, mob [aPp, meaning the 
king and bis friends] were much perplex'd to get a coach. 
2700 Dryden Cock 4 Fox 328 Fancy. . Compounds a Med- 
ley of disjointed Things, A Mob of Coblers and a Court of 
Kings. <2x704 T. Brown Praise Wealth Wks. 1730 I. 87 
The applauses the mob of ^quality gave to the Don’s oration. 
X737 Pope Hor. Efiist. n. L 108 But for the Wits of either 
Charles's days, The Mob of Gentlemen who wrote with 
Ease; Sprat, (Jarew, Sedley, and a hundred more. 1742 
Young Nt. Th, vni. 2088 Earth's genuine sons, the scep- 
, ter’d, and the slave, A min|;l*d mob ! a wand’ring herd 1 
I 2784 CovvpEB Tiroe. 206 Train him in public with a mob of 
boys, 28x3 Shelley Q. Afab v. 58 Gold : Before whose 
image bow. .The mob of peasants, nobles, priests, and kings. 
1830 in J. West Hist, Tasmania (1852) II. 42 A mob of 
natives appeared at Captain Smith's hut. 2873 VLf.lps Ess., 
Party-Spirit 100 Tho.se who think whatever the little mob 
in wnich they Jive pleases to think. 1877 Ht, Alartincau's 
Autobiog. III. 277 Young men who deprecated the tyranny 
of a moneyed mob. 2884 ‘R. Bolorevvood ' ATelb. Mem, 
ix, He . . was one of the ‘ Dunmore mob *, and aided gener- 
ally in the .symposia which were there enjoyed. 188S — 
Robbery under Arms xix, At the side of the crowd was a 
small mob of blacks. 2890 Alelbonme Argus 26 Aug. 13/3 
It doesn't seem possible to get a mob of steady men for 
work of that sort now. 

b. transf. and Jig. A heterogeneous collection 
or crowd (of things). Obs, exc. Austral, 

2728 Pope Dune. 1. 65 She sees a Mob of Metaphors ad- 
vance. 2742 Young Nt. Th, ix. 2437 'Twill not make one 
amid a mob of thoughts. 1844 Port Philip Patriot 22 July 
2/6 They buttoned up in front ; the only suit in the mob 
which did so. x^a G. Parker Round Compass in A ustral. 

V. 72_My wife.. insisted on my carrying this book to you., 
and if it was in your mob of books, to give this copy to 
somebody that would appreciate it. 

c. orig. Austral. A flock or drove of animals. 

(The form mop in quot. 1836 Is perh. a mistake.) 

1836^ in Three Yrs. Exper. of Settler in AC S. IK 44 
(Morris) While I watched the mop [of cattle] I had col- 
lected. 1846 G. H. Haydon s Yrs. in Austral. Felix iii. 59 
The 'old men * kangaroo.-, are always the largest and strongest 
in the flock, or in colonial language, 'mob*. X87S Mel- 
bourne spectator 22 May 34/2 A mob of sheep has been 
sold at Belfast at rr. icd. per head. 1906 /. Oxenham John 
qfCerisaii ix, At last . . we sighted him [a while colt], gallop- 
ing quietly along in the centre of the very Last mob of alb 

d. Shetland dial. A 'school* of whales. 

1898 Shetland News 30 July (E.D.D.), It is believed this 
shoal [of whales] consisted of two mobs. 

5 . slang. A company or gang of thieves or pick- 
pockets working in collusion. Also, a member of 
such a company. Swell mob, a class of pickpockets 
who dress stylishly to carry on their occupation. 

1843 Punch IV. 129/2 The swell mob— they are there. 

1846 V.A^eiQ^lmag.Conv.,Satithey i<r 1833 II. 156/1 

Making room for the sweJl-mob of authors to pass by. 1852 
Mayhew Land. Labour (1864) I. 232/r Some classes of 
patterers..work in ‘schools 'or ‘mobs of two, three, or 
four. 2859 Slang Diet., School, or mob, two or more 
‘patterers ’working together in the streets. s^A^Stojidard 
6 June 6/3 There were about twenty mobs (pickpockets) 
that never got a rap. 

6 . atirib. and Comb . : a. simple attrib. (senses 



MOB, 
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MOB-CAP, 


I and 2 ), as mob-assembly, -associator, -cause, 
-fancy, fwvoun, gentry, -government, -iilol, -leader, 
-meeting, -orator, petition, mile, -tyranny, -violence, 
-~iuay : mob-like adj. b. objective, as mob-adoring, 
-fearing adjs. ; c. instrumental, as mob-election ; 
mob- created, -guided, led adjs. 

1828 E, Irving Last Days 304 The ^mob-adoring press. 
<2x734 North 1.11.(1740) 66 This *Mob-asserablywas 

drawn together for the Purpose of Terror. 1750 Carte Hist. 
Eng, n. 135The.se *mob-associators broke open houhC-s by 
night. 1721 Amherst Term Fit. No. 43 (1754) 226, 1 do 
not intend to enumerate all the strong holds of this prevail- 
ing *mot>cause [sc. High-Church], 1807-8 W. Irving Sat- 
mag. (iS24> 280 Your true *mob-createa great man. :i823 
Moore Fables 9 Where Kings have been by *mob.elections 
Rais’d to the throne. 1841 C. Maocay Hern. Pop. Delus. I. 
32^ It tickhd the 'mob-fancy mightily. 183s Lvtton 
Rtenzi x. iii, Too vulgar a desire of 'mob favour, 1859 
Helps Friends in C. Ser. 11. fed. 2) 11 . 97 If they are *mob- 
guided, 'mob-l^earing people, 1722 De Eok Afoll Flajidcrs 
(1B40) 200 ITie assurance gave the 'mob gentry a check, 
X770 Burke Pres. Discont. Scl. Wl^. I. 23 Whilst they are 
terrifying the great and opulent with the horrors of *raob 
government, a 1849 H. Coleridge /Tjr. iiSsi) If. 169 Nelson 
was a 'molvidol indeed. 183,1 Hew Monthly Mag. XLL 59 
In their ambition to be 'mob-leaders, they were, in fact, 
♦mob-led. 1796 W. Cooice Conversation ni. 34 That 'mob- 
like education of the streets. X714 Mandeville Fab. Bees 
(1733) II, 41 In all 'mob-meetings, ..the entertainment in 
general U abominable. 1839 Whittier Pr. IVks. I1889) II. 
333 ITie *mob-orator of Clare and Kerr^.^ 1724 De Foe 
Mem, Cavalier .1840) 312 The *mob petition from Bucks 
was pre>enled to the king. 1869 McLaren Senn. Ser. ir. 
vii. 123 The willing .spirit sets us free, ..free from the *mob 
rule of Passions and Appetites. ri8oo R. Cumberland 
John De Lancaster II. 280 A propensity in the 

town’s-foik to.. administer tumultuous justice in their own 
'mob-way. 

7 . Special comb. : mob coxirtship, courtship 
among the lower classes; mob defence, defence 
by the populace as opposed to military defence; 
►^ntob-driver, one who incites a mob; mob feast 
nonce wd.^ a banquet open to every one ; mob 
law, * law * imposed and enforced by a mob ; 
mob-master, one who controls a mob ; mob 
opinion, the opinion of the illiterate or uncul- 
tured; mob reader, a reader belonging to the 
mob ; t™-ob story, a story circulating among the 
mob. 

1883 Ruskin Fors Clav, xc. 167 There are no words strong 
enough to express the general danger and degradation of 
the manners of 'mob-courtship, as distinct from these. 1^5 
W. H. Maxwell Hints Soldier on S<frvUe I. 239 No city 
..affoided the same advantages, for what mi^ht be termed 
a 'mob-deftrnce, a 1734 North Exam. 1. iii. (1740) 126 
Colonel Mtldmay, an old Rumper, and late 'Mob-driver in 
Essex, ibid, lu v. 343 A Sideline-Writer shall cry, O 1 
the Papists are set up ; jast as his hlob-Drivers did to their 
Rabble. X330 Moore Mem, {tZsA) Vi- 150 TbU i.s the ttnrd 
dinner. . one of the others being a 'mob feast, at six shillings 
a-head. 1823 Bentham Hot Paui^A? As has been seen in the 
case of Saint Stephen, .a sort of 'mob-law might . . be stated 
as forming part and parcel of the law of Mobcs. a 1734 North 
Exam, III, vii. (1740) 57X 'Mob-Masters , that upon the 
Watch- word, are to bring forward some hare-brained Rout, 
which they call the People. 1769 Warburton in Pop^s EA, 
Cobhoift tjs note. This, though a mere 'mob-opinion, is the 
opinion in fa.shion, and cherished by the Mob of all de- 
nominations. 1697 Dryden /Eneid Ded. (e) 3 b, Such things 
as are our Upper-Gallery Audience in a Play-House... 
These are *Mobb- Headers. 1716 Addison N o. g 
F 22 Do you.. believe the 'mob-story, that King George 
designs to make a bridge of boats from Hannover to Wap- 
ping? 

Mob (mpb), sbJ^ Obs. exc. Hist. [Cf. Mab sb.^ 
Mob zi.i, and Mob-cap.] 
d’ 1 . Cant. A strumpet. Obs. 
x66s R. Head English Rogue 1. Ivii fend). We kist and 
parted; I sigh’d, she did sob; she for her lusty Lad, 1 for 
my Mob. X673 — Canting Acad. 13 Afob^ a Wench or Whores 
Ibid. 192 When a Mob he has bit, his Cole he will tell. 1697 
N, Lee Princess 0/ Cleve ProL, The little blob, the City 
Wastcoalcer. 

+ 2 . A neglige attire, a dishabille; also attrib. 
viob' dress. Ohs. 

1665 R. Head English Rogue i. x. Their Mohs Scarfs, 
and Hoods all renL 2709 Brit, Apollo 11. No. 71. 3/2 It 
shines. .As Beauty does, tho’ in a hIob-Drc.ss. 17x0 Swift 
Jrnl. to Stella 13 Dec., The ladies were all in mobs (how 
do you call it ?) undrest, 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 302 P ix 
Wrapping Gowns and dirty Linnen, with .-ill that huddled 
Occonomy of Dress which passes under the general Name 
of a Mob. 

3. = Mob-cap. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8xx) HI. iii. 29 Her head- 
dress was a Brussels-Iace mob, peculiarly adapted to the 
charming air and turn of her features. X7go Malone 
jyhs.f Ham. ir. ii. 525 note, The^ ordinary morning head- 
dress of ladies continued to be distinguished by the name 
of a mab. to almost the end of the reign of Geof^ge the 
second. X793 Steevens Ib/d., In the counties of Essex and 
Middlesex, ihU morning cap has always been called a mobj 
and not a mab. My spelling of the word therefore agrees 
with its most familiar pronunciation. iSo^ .Sportinj;^ Afag, 
XXVI. 231 Some ladies talking of the reviv^ fashionable 
headdres-.— mobs. 1830 Mrs. Bray Fitzo/F. xxi, A neat 
little old woman, we.'iring a close mob and pinners. 

Mob I mpb\ sb.’A (.See quot.) 

1852 Seidel Organ 150 The mob is^ a sort of bru.^h, con- 
siuing of threads of wool or silk, which arc glued on to a 
thin handle of wood or wire. 

+ Mob, v.l Obs. [Cf. Mab v., Mob 
Moble V,} 


1. trails. To muffle the head of (a person) ; to 
dress untidily. Also to mob up. 

1664 . H. More Exp. 7 Efist, Pref. b 2, Men . . having 
..Chins as smooth as Womens, and their Faces moi/d in 
Hoods. x63x — Expos. Datu i, Note.s 22 Monks and Friers 
mob’din their Cools and long Coats. 1720 Gay tclogueSy 
'readable^ Yet In the gallVy mob*d, she sits secure, a 1745 
Swift Siory Injured Lady (1746) 3^ 1 go always mobbed, 
and in an Undress. X762 Goldsm. Lit. IK xc. Wks. iGlobe) 
232 (He] shall sic. .mobbed up in double night-caps. 

2. To mob (xV), to go adnobbing'. to go in dis- 
guise, or attiied so as 10 escape recognition, to the 
unfashionable part of a iheatie, etc. Hence (? asso- 
ciated with Mob to frequent low company. 

[1720: see I.] 1727 De Foe Hist. Ajpar. iv. 43, 1 don't 
wonder such as the^e go a mobbing among those meanest 
of mad Things call'd Free-Masons; rough Cheats, and con- 
fess'd Delusions are the fittest things to amuse them.^ 1772 
T<nxn ^ Country Mag. 85/2 At the play one night with the 
Freemans, mobbing it in the gallery. 1782 Miss Burney 
Cecilia iv. vii, Warrant Til mob with tiie best of them! 
2825-^ Mrs. Sheiuvood Lady 0/ Manor 1, ix. 38^, I don't 
want you to make your appearance, 1 want to go incognito, 
to mob it, you know, to go In masquerade, and sit in the 
gallery. 1837 Hew Monthly blag. LI. 36 He cannot mob it 
to see a play in the pit. 

Mob (rapb), v:- [f. Mob 

1. trans. To attack in a mob or disorderly crowd ; 
to crowd round and molest or annoy; to press 
unduly upon; to throng; also in pass, to be 
attacked or surrounded by such a mob. 

1709 Luttrell Brief /i*r4(x8s7)VI. 494 Last week a com 
factor, .had like to have been mobb’d. 17x7 De Foe Mem. 
Ch. Scoll. iL 27 They mobbed the Presbytery, beat and very 
ill treated.. the Moderator. 1719 Rhode Island Col. Rec. 
(1859) IY.259 'Tisvery wonderful to me. .that none of His 
Majesty's officers of the custom, have been mobbed, and 
torn in pieces by the rabble. \Zto Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 
262 The crowd were very abusive, lollowmg us, and mob- 
bing us. 1828 Macaulay in Edin. Rev. May, Whenever 
any tolerable book of the same description makes Its ap- 
pearance, the circulating libraries are mobbed. 1884 Afanch. 
Exam. 4 Oct. 4/7 The Alcade of the town having made 
himself obnoxious to the people, they mobbed the Court- 
house. 1894 Baring-Goulu Deserts S. Frame II. 63 The 
populace.. mobbed and derided him in the streets. 

b. To force (a person) into (an action, etc.), 
drive him from ^a place) l>y mobbing him, 

X724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 259 The king was 
obliged to leave them... for fear of being mobbed into 
something. .unworthyof himself, 2840 Hood Up Rhine 7 
Between one and another, 1 was fairly mobbed into it. 2862 
W. Phillips 6 Throughout half the great cities 

of the North, every one who touches on it (the slavery 
question] is mobbed into silence! 

2. intr. To form a mob, to congregate in a mob 
or disorderly crowd ; also to mob it. 

1712 E. Ward i’ulgns Brit, viii. 96 For those that Mob, 
like noby Knave.4, Against the Law, wPhCIubsandStaves. 
2728 WooLSTON Disc. Miracles iv, 61 If they did mob it to 
their own disappointment, about the Door of the House. 
2753 Foote Eng. in Parts \. WkiL 2799 I. 37 They ha'nt 
spirit enough to mob here, 2826 Hooo Fairy Tale v, With 
dusty hides, all mobbing on together. 2840 — Aliss KiL 
mansegg^ Fancy Ball ix. As many more Mob round the 
door To see them going to see it. W. H. Maxwell 

Hints Soldier on Sendee 1. 74 Perceiving their unsteadi- 
ness when mobbed together in the repulse. 

3. nonce-use. To mix up with a mob. 

2847 Tennyson Princess vi. 280 That Which .. drags me 
down From my fixt height to moo me up with all The soft 
and milky rabble of womankind. 

4. trails. 1'oabuse,scoId,railat. dial. P\%oabsol. 

2803 [see Mobdinc 2^3/. jA- 3I. ^ 1825 in Forby Voe. E. 

Anglia. 1903 Longm, Afag. July 253 ‘Let her mob, she’ll 
sune get tired.* 

tMobard. Obs. rare. A ‘clown’, ‘boor’. 
(A term of contempt.) 

rx44o York Afyst, xxviii. 137 Nay such mobardis schall 
neuere man vs make. Ibid. xliv. 74 Harke, maiittir. . Howe 
hat hes niobbardb maddis nowc, per mabtir hut oure men 
baue slayne. 

fMobarship, variant of Amobreshtp Ohs. 

2467-3 Rolls tfParlt. V. 580/2 A Graunte to hym..undre 
the Seall of cure Erledpme of Marche, of ih' oCice of Mo- 
barship of cure Lordship of Dynby. 

mobbed imfibd), pp/. a. [f. Mob sb.- and + 
-ED.j rurniahed wiih or wearing a mob ; hooded. 
Also Comb, mobbed-head, a harlot (cf. Mob 
sbJi ij. 

2681 H. More Exp.^ 22They[rc.Monk3and Friars) 

pretending^ to nothing but holiness whether in these 
mob'd habit-:, or got into a more brisk dress. 2707 IvIbs. 
Centlivrk Platoniek Lady Epil., Young Templars, . March 
hither [sc. to the theatre), where Mobb'd-ht-ads tpo often 
ply, 2708 — Busie Body Epil. 33 Like that dark mob’d-up 
Fry , . Who to remove Love’s Pains bestow a worse. 

mobber ff. Mob vP + -er i.] 

1. One who mobs, in the senses of the verb. 

X744 Whitefiecd Briff Ate, Late V'rtat Wks, 1771 IV. 
105 His Majesty had nowhere put the reins of Government 
into the hand-i of mobhers. 2745 Byrom Jml. 4* Lit, Rem, 
(Cbetham Soc.) II. Ii, 398 He orders no two persons be 
seen walking together .. on pain of being deemed mobbers ; 
and rioters. sSQs Harper s Afag, Mur. 59"^ That sparrow 

disappeared in a panic, and the whole party of mobbers 
with him. 

2 . l/,S. (See qnot.) 

X892 E. L. Wakeman in Co/mm6us (O hio) Diipatch 6 Oct., 
Those who remove the fi-h to the stallmens’ wagons, or the 
costers' carts, who ate called * mobbeta *• 


[ Mobbie, mobee (mp*bi, moo-bi). Also 7-8 
mobby, 7 mobbi, (mabby). [a. Carib mabi 
batata, drink made from batatas.] 

1 . In the West Indies : a. A spirituous liquot 
: made from the batata or sweet potato. 

1638 T. Verney in Y. Papers (1853) 194 This as we call 
mobby is only potatoes boyled, and then pressed as hard 
as they can till all the juce is gon out of the root kilo 
fayre water, and after three houres this is good drink, xjt® 
G. Hughes Barbados 34 note^ l\Iobby is a Drink made wiij 
pounded Potatoes, and Water fermented with Sugar or 
Molasses. 1826 H. N. Coleridge lYest Indies 11832) la 
Their suppere being a few potatoes for meat, and water or 
mobbie to drink. 

b. (See quot. 1859.) 

1833 AIrs, Carmichael Dom. Alann, lY. hid, II. xiv. 63 
Ginger beer, mobee, and orgeat are always plentiful [in the 
market]. 2859 Bartlett Diet. Amer.f Mobee, a fermented 
liquor made by the negroes in the West Indies, prepared 
with sugar, ginger, and snake-root. 

2 . In America; The expiessed juice of applesand 
peaches, used in the distillation of apple and 
peach brandy ; also the brandy itself, Mohhp 
punch (see quot. 1705). 

170S R. Beverley Yirginia iv. 11. xv. § 74 (1722) 254 
Mobby Punch, made either of Rum from the (^ribbee 
I.slands, or Brandy distill’d from their Apples and Peaches. 
xS6o Worcester, Alobby^ the liquid or juice first expressed 
from apples and peaches, and afterwards distilled to make 
apple or peach brandy. 

t Mo bbify, v, Obs. [f. Mob sby + -(i)jy.] 
trans. To drive out by mob- violence. 

a X734 North Exam. 11. v. (1740) 345 This same High 
and Low shall ..serue for Noise, and mobbify out, at Elec- 
tions, conformable Loyal Gentlemen. 

t Mobbing, vbl.sbj Obs. [f. Mob v.i + -ing b] 
The action of Mob v.^ ; in quot. aitrib. 

1825-9 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor i. ix. 390 The 
mobbin^-party for the theatre was determined upon and 
'carried into eflect. 

Mobbing^ tmp’biq'i, vhl, sb.'^ [f. Mob v? k 
-INC L] Tlie action of the verb Mob. 

1 . Gathering in crowds; the action of a mob in 
assailing a person. 

a 1734 North Exam. iii. vii. (1740) 579 The Spirit of the 
Faction was not broken till .. the Rye Conspiracy was dis- 
' covered ; and then Mobbings were laid aside all at once. 
1742 H. Walpole Lett, J2 Nov,, U is Admiral Vernon’s 
birthday ., and the night will be full of mobbing, bonfires, 
and lights. x8i6 Remarks Eng. Alann. 32, i ric\er heard 
any one. .say that the mobbing of a London rout was any 
thing but insipid. x8% Alanch. Exam. j 8 Mar. 4/7 Two 
of the prisoners, .pleaded guilty to charges of mobbing and 
rioting, ^ ,, 

attrib. 2782 S. Peters Hist. Connecticut 41X David 
Wooster, the rebel General, Benedict Arnold’s old acquam* 
tance and mobbing confederate. 

2. Hunting. 

1781 P, Bf.ckford Hunting (2802) 213 When hounds are 
at cold hunting with a bad scent, it may then be a proper 
time to send a whipper-in forward ; if he can see the fox, a 
little mobbing, at such a time as this may reasonably be 
allowed. 

3. ? Abusive treatment, scolding (see Mob va 4 ). 

2803 Censor i Mar. 35 If he has not enough to give some- 

tiling to the waiter and the ostler, be mUNt . . undergo a 
good (or rather a bad) mobbing Irom these gentry. 

IhXobbiu^ (mp’big),///. a. [f.MoBZ'.“ + -iNG2.] 
That gathers in a mob. 

2842 F. Barham Socrates 48 Till the mobbing populace 
shall catch a sparkle of their radiance. 

bTobbisb (mp*bij), a. Also 8 mobish, [f. 
Mob + -ISH.J Resembling or chaiaLteristic of 
a mob; i* given to mobbing (obs.)j disorderly, 
tumultuous. Also, f characteristic of, or appealing 
to * the mob * or lower classes ; vulgar, clap-trap. 

2695 lYhether Parlt. be dissolved by Death of Princess of 
Orange 4 They turn more Mobbish than a Dover Court. 
2^9 Collier znd Def, Immor, Stage 398 The Surveyor 
gives the Text a mobbL^h Turn, and foists in some of nis 
own ill Language. 2721 Hickes Trvo Treat. Chr. Pnestn, 
(1847) I. x68 His mobbish fallacious way of arguing. 

Earl of Oxford in Portland Papers VI. (Hist. 
Comm.) 156, 1 never was in so mobbish a place, we co“Id 
scarce walk the streets for the numbers of people that flocked 
about us. X793 A Young Example of France led. 3) 5® 
As if it was possible, after rousing, by inflammaiory publi- 
cations, ibe^ mobbish spirit, that you could draw the line 
of moderation. 28x4 Scott JYav. xxxv^ The group, j^were 
in ordinary Lowland dresses .. which, conlraHicd with the 
arms they bore, gave them an irregular and mobbish ap* 
pearance. 2832 Btnekw. Mag. XXIX. 512 The mqbbi^ 
love of destruction, x854 Carlyle Freak. Gt. xvi vii IV. 
355 Be Judicial, arithmetical, in passing sentence on u (rr. 
Voliaire’s fraud]; not shrleky, mobbish, and flying off into 
the Infinite! 

Hence Mo'bbisUly adv. 

2716 M. Davirs Athen. Brit, II. 250 The tumultuous 
Citizens of Thessalonica .. having mobbishly rnurder d one 
of the Emperor’s Lieutenants, 1767 Chauncy Disc. 24 July 
26 Some mobishly disposed persons. 

3VCobbisiu (mp biz’m). [f. Mob sbl^ + -ism.] 
Mobbish beiiaviour. 

1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 620 Nothing better than 
wh.Tt wc must call, mere mobbism. 

Mobblo, JViobby : see Moblk v.^ Mobbie. 
Mob-cap. I? f. Mob sb:-i The relation to Du. 
mopmuls {Jimts == cap) is not clear.] An indoor 
cap worn by women in the i 8 ih and early 19 th c. 
(see quots,). Cf, Mob sb.^ 3 . 
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' i8xa H. & J. Smith Rej^ Addr, v. Lady Utacbelh is to 
have . . a cotton gown, and a mob cap. x8x9 Coleridge in 
Lit. Rem. (18361 II. 225 A mob-cap is still a word in common 
use for a morning cap which conceals the whole head of 
hair, and passes under the chin. x^6 Fairholt Costume 
396 Mob-caps, that covered the hair, were worn [c 1780] 
with a full caul and deep border, secured by a broad riband. 
X849 Dickens Dav. Copp. xiii, A mob-cap ; I mean a cap, 
much more common then than now, with side-piec^ fasten- 
ing under the chin. 1834 Edna Lvall )y€ 7Wix, [HerJ 
smooth grey hair was almost hidden by a huge mob-cap. 

Hence Mob-capped <z., that wears a mob-cap; 
Mob-cappisb tz,, 7ionce~'wd. 

1828 Moore Mem. (1854) V. 251 Her beauty was gonej 
her dress was even prematurely old and mob-capplsh. 1903 
Author X Feb. 144 Alisdrawings of mob-capped maidens. 

Mo'bilar, tz. nonce-ivd. [f. Mobile j^.--b.AE.] 
Pertaining to the mob. So f Mobila’rity, 

• *757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry <§■ Frances (1766) IV. 47 
The mobilar Spirit infused into the People of Ireland, m 
1753, has been the Root of all the Tumults and Ridings in 
this Kingdom, ever since. Ibid.^ It would be an useful 
Work for some ingenious Writer to lay open to the Public, 
the Difference between Popularity and Mobilarity. /did.326. 

lUCobile (md'u'bil), s6,'^ Also 6-7 mobil. [a. 
F. mobile (in premier mobile^ etc.), a, L. mobile 
neut. of mobilis : see Mobile a. 

The later examples with the spelling mobile were perh. in- 
tended by the writers for the Latin wdbiie (in Eng. pro- 
nunciation md'*‘bil/)> A pronunciation mr^brl is indicated 
by the rime in quot. 2645 under z.] 

i* 1. First, grand, great, principal mobile, angli- 
cized forms of Primum mobile {lit, and figl), Obs, 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 48 Al thir nyne speris or hauynis ar 
incloslt vUht in the tent spere, quhilk is callit the fyrst 
mobil. c 164s Howell Lett. v. (1650) 150 Thou First Mobile, 
Which makst all wheel In circle round. 1632 Urquhart 
yczv^/Wks. (1834) ®49 There be some that have been pretty 
well principled, . . yet seeing the great mobil of the rest, by 
circumvolving them into a contrary motion, hath retarded 
their action [etc.]. X704 Collect. Voy. (Churchill) III. 32/a 
This Wind proceeds from the Course of the first Mobile, 
a 1797 Mary W. Godwin Posih. ll^ks. IV. Ixvii. 3 A world 
in which self-interest. .is the principal mobile. Ibid., Let. 
Pres. Char. Fr. Nation 45, 1 begin to fear that vice, or, if 
you will, evil, is the grand mobile of action. 

2. Metaphysics. A body in motion or capable of 
movement. Now rare, 

a 1676 Hale Prim. Ori^, Man. iv. ii. 292 Motion, whose 
Pleasure Time was, had a beginning, before which it was 
not; because no Mobile was more ancient than the begin- 
ning of Time. 1683 Boyle Enq. Notion Nat. 353 The 
Ilmmaterial) Agent having no impenetrable Part, wherewith 
to impeli the Corporeal Mobile. 1873 Lewes Probl. Life 
Mind Ser. 1. II. iv. iiL §45. 279 There can be no direction, 
distance, dimension, unless a mobile moves in that direc- 
tion, and a sensation appreciates it. 

Mobile (mJtt'biU*), sb.^ arch. Also 7 mo- 
bele, 7-8 mobilee. [Shortened form of L. mobile 
vnlgtts the movable or excitable crowd.] The 
common people ; the populace, rabble, Mob. 

(1600 W. WATSON Dceacordon (x6o2) 67 There followeth.. 
another deuice plotted of purpose to make it seeme meet to 
the ignorant multitude .. (for note this, that popularicie is 
the touer they ayme at in all their proceedings, the mobile 
vulgus being euer wauering and readiest to run vpon euery 
change).] 1676 ShaOwell Libertine v. 8r D. Lop. D' hear 
that noise? the remaining Rogues have rais’d the Mobile, 
and are coming upon us. .. Enter two Shepherds, with a 
great Rabble. 1679 in Vemey Fnm. Memoirs Nov, (1809) 
IV. vii. 259 Y* moDcle was very rud to y* Dutch Imbasiaor 
& his wife. 1683 Hickeringill Hist. Jyhigg/smWks. 1716 

I. II. 166 Dr, Lamb. .(an Intimate and Friend to the Duke 
of Buckingham) was puH’d in pieces by the Mobile and 
Rabble. 1686 Sir J. Lauder (Founiainhall) Hist. Notices 
Sc. Affairs (Bannaiyne Cl.) 705 The Privy Councell.jre- 
preived them, .for they thought not fit to irnlat the mobilee 
too much. 1688 W. Longueville in Hatton Corr. (Camden) 

II. 99 The mobile has been very turbulent hereabouts. X70i 
DeFoe True-born Eng.Vi\s,z.{i70i) He grants a Jubilee, 
And hires Huzza’s from his own Mobilee. 1830 N. S. Whea- 
ton jrnl. 271 The mobile were fast gathering. 

HUIobile (m^R'bil), a. Forms: 5 mobyle, 6^7 
mobil, 7- mobile, [a. F. mobile, ad. L. mobilis, 
f. mo', inavere to Move, Cf. Moble a. and sb.l 

1. Capable of movement; movable; not fixed or 
stationary, f a. In various applications. Of the 
sight; Wandering, not steady. Of a star; Not 
fixed. Also in mobile spirits, the ^ spirits * by 
which the motor impulses were supposed to be 
transmitted to the muscles. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xix. 71 Dydo . . or euer that she 
coude saye ony thyng, as rauysshed helde her sighte all 
mobyle, wythout to areste it vpon one thynge of a long 
while. 132* Skelton l^hy not to Court ? 522 Any star 
Fyxt or els mobil. 1649 Bulwer Pathomyot. i. v. 23 The 
Motive Faculty by a wonderful! providence of Nature 
moves the mobile Spirits, and these moved, flie forth . . to 
their destinated Organs. 1727-4* Chambers CycL, Mobile, 
moveable; any thing susceptible of motion, or that is dis- 
posed to be moved either by Itself, or by some other prior 
mobile, or mover. (Not in Johnson 1755.] 

b. Of a limb, an organ of the body: Movable, 
not fixed, ‘free L 

2828 Stark Eiem. Nat. Hist. L 133 The Nine-banded 
Armadillo . . body with seven, eight, or nine mobile bands. 
1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Auat-sqg The lower (region of the 
. nose], which is less firm, but mobile, allows the apertures of 
the nostrils to be contracted, widened, or even closed. X874 
Wood Nat, Hist. 283 The hind toe of each foot is very 
mobile. iMi J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool j. iib A hawk 
circling high in air, with steady wings and mobile, down- 
looking head. 
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c. Of a liquid, etc. : That has its particles capa- 
ble of free movement. 

i8sx Nichol ./IrfAzV. Heav, lox Streams of matter inter- 
nally mofaile. x86o Maury Phys, Gcog. Sea (Low) i. § 27 
Like all fluids they are mobile. X878 Huxley Physiogr. 56 
The mobile liquid passes into a compact rigid solid. i83o 
Bastian Brain 9 The coming into contact of a fragment 
of organic matter with projected portions of the substance 
of an Amceba is followed by the closure of this mobile sub- 
stance round it. 

d. Of a cell, molecule, etc. : Capable of separate 
movement, ‘free*; not adnate or fixed. 

iS^x T. H. Green Inirod. Pathol. (1873) 102 It is the 
mobile cells which are principally concerned. These cells 
are the most active. 1877 E. R. Conder Bos. Faith iL 89 
Yet no less a task is laid upon the mobile molecules, mo- 
mentarily renewed, momentarily perishing, of the brain. 

e. Mobile spasm, ‘GoweFs term for the slow 
and irregular tnovements that occur in the extremi- 
ties after hemiplegia* (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1891 ). 

1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 338, Ibid. 735 The pecu- 
liar mobile spasm known as athetosis. 

2. Characterized by facility of movement, a. Of 
features : That easily change in expression. 

x8sx Mrs. Browning Casa Gutdi IVind. i. 708 And brows 
that with a mobile life contrive A deeper snadow. 1874 
Green Short H ist.yn. § 4. 309 The thin mobile lips, .picture 
the inner soul of the man. 1878 Besant & Rice Celia's 
Arb. x.'cxii, As much astonishment as discipline would 
allow, expressed upon a not remarkably mobile set of fea- 
tures. a 1880 C. T. Newton Art-t^ Archzol, iii. 79 In the 
Ephesian head.*;, the eye appears rather as if seen through 
a slit in the skin than as if set wUhin the guard of highly 
sensitive and mobile lids. 

b. Of a person, his mind, etc.: That turns or 
is turned easily from one thing to another; want- 
ing in stability of purpose; also, in favourable 
sense, versatile. 

1833 Lewes Goethe iiZ6\) 127 Nor will this surprise those 
who have considered the mobile nature of our poet. x86o 
yiAvrTHORUe. Marble Faun (1879) 1. jx. 89 TJiis idea filled 
her mobile imagination with agreeable fantasies. x866 
Cornh. Mag. Oct. 463 ^Art. Naval Men) The very nature 
of Ills work.. makes an oif-hand, free-spoken, decisive, and 
yet mobile man of him- 1867 M-iLuSubj. jyomen(tB6g) 117 
Women’s minds are by nature more mobile than those of 
men, less capable of persisting Jong in the same continuous 
effort. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) I. v. 187 
His imagination is more intense and less mobile. 

e. rarely of a visible object : Constantly in 
motion. 

1882 Stevenson New Arab. Nts. (1884) 145 In the mobile 
liglit of the lantern. 

0. Mil. Of troops, etc. : That m.iy be easily and 
rapidly moved from place to place. 

1879 A. G. F. Griffiths Eng. Army iv. 107-8 Wheeled 
vehicles are not sufficiently mobile to conform to the rapid 
movement of active troops. 1897 IVestm, Gas. 16 Aug. 5/1 
A mobile army of upwards of 25,000 men. 

HiTobiliary (mt^bidiari), a. [ad. F. mobiliaire, 
i, L. mdbili^s movable : see -ary.] 

1. In the Channel Islands : Relating to movable 
property. Also as the distinctive epithet of a court I 
that deals with ‘mobiliary* questions. 

1682 Warburton Gucntscy{tZz2)Z-} On the second Monday 
of the term, the mobiliary (Tfc/ also in other passages^ 
courts are held for the upper parishes. 1694 Falle 'Jersey 
iv. II2 This (jourt..is intended for the decision of Matters 
of less moment, as Arrears of Rents.., Arrests, Dislrainings, 
and such like Mobiliary things. 1841 Duncan Guernsey 485 
In the mobiliary court, all common debts may be sued for 
by way of summons. 

2. Of or pertaining to household furniture. 

1853 tr. Labarte's Arts Mid. Ages i. 10 Specimens of 
mobiliary sculpture. 

3. Mil. Pertaining to mobilization. 

1888 Daily Neios 16 Apr. 6/3 We [the Russians] do not 
command the mobiliary facilities of the smaller Powers. 
2896 IVestm. Gas. 5 Dec. 7/1 The frontier forces, .have also 
been placed upon a mobiliary fooling. 

t llXobilificar’tiou. Obs.rare'^^. [f. Mobile 
a . : see -fication.] = Mobilization. 

1794 Earl Malmesbury Diaries ts Corr. HI. 113, 1 trusted 
no time would be lost for putting his army into a state of 
mobilification. 

IVIobility^ (m<7brliti). [a. F. mobility, ad. L. 
mdbilitds, f. mobilis : see Mobile and -ity.] 

1. Ability to move or to be moved ; capacity of 
change of place; movableness. (Sometimes enume- 
rated among the properties of matter.) Also, 
facility of movement. 

1490 Caxto.n Eneydos xv. 57 Wberby arose one euylle 
goddesse callyd fame or renommee, whicbe . . by mobyliie 
vygorouse encrea^th her forse in rennynge. c 1300 More 
IvTis. C. I um Elernilec. Thou moriall Tyme .. Art 
nothyng els but the mobilite, Of sonne and mone chaungyng 
in eucry degre. a 1639 Wotton Surv. Educ, in Rcliq. 
(1651) 3x8 A rod or barre of iron ..by the help^of a corke.. 
being ballanced in water, or in any other liquid substance 
where it may have a free mobility, will bewray a kind of 
unquietude. 1669 Boyle Absolute Rest in Bodies § a The 
Epicureans, .ascribing to every particular Atom an innate, 
and unlooseable mobility, or rather, an actu^ motion. z683 
Norris Theory Love \.x\. 18 The two eminent Properiys 
of matter, viz. that of receiving various Figures, and that 
of Motion or Mobility. 1727 Arbuthnot Tables Auc. 
Coins, etc. 244 The Romans had the advantage.. by the 
Bulk of their Ships, and the Fleet of Amiochus In the 
Swiftness and Mobility of theirs. 1792 Phil. Trans. 
LXXXII. 221 The thermometers I employed had not a 
sufficient mobility for very nice experiments. 1794 G. AoAiis 


Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. IV. xlix. 347 Of all that are known In 
the universe, the mobility of the matter of light is the 
greatest. 1837 Prewster Magnet. 322 The mobility of the 
needle is diminished. 2841 — Martyrs Set. 97 Paul An- 
thony Foscarinus.. wrote a pamphlet in which he illustrates 
and defends the mobility of the earth. 

b. Of the limbs or organs of the body i Freedom 
of movement ; absence of fixity or rigidity ; occas. 
liability to be abnormally displaced, 

1528 Paynell Salerne's Regim. (1541) 1x5 The .ii. cause 
[of over-much bleeding] is mobUitie of the arterie, . .for 
woundes with out rest can nat heale. 1688 Bovle Final 
Causes iVat. Things ii. 55 Nature not having given that 
mobility to the eyes of flies. 1832 R. VMcssiCloquet's Anat. 
16s All that the former (sc. the tarsus] has gained with 
respect to size and solidity, it appears to have lost with 
reference to mobility. 1872 T. G. Thomas Dis. Women 
(ed. 3) 39 In estimating the effects of direct pre-'Sure upon 
the position of the uterus, its extreme mobility must be con- 
stantly borne in mind. 1876 Bernstein Five Senses 24 All 
organs adapted for touching are endowed with the greatest 
mobility. x88x Mivart Cat 54 The mobility of the spinal 
column in different regions. 

e. Of persons : Ability to move about. ? Obs. 
*777 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 2g Sept., Mrs, ..grows 
old, ana has lost much of her undulation and mobility. 2779 
Ibid. 16 Oct., But I am told how well 1 look; and 1 really 
think I get more mobility. 

d. Physics. Of a fluid ; Freedom of movement 
of its particles. 

1817 Faraday Exp. Res. ii. 6 The actual relative mobili- 
ties of the gases are inversely as their specific gravity. 1830 
'A-e.R's.cwc.yStud.Nat.PhiL^yi The perfect mobility of their 
[sc. liquids] parts among one another. 1872 Tyndall 
Fragm. Sci,{iZ7g)l. x. 3x1 The mobility of hydrogen., 
being far greater than that of air. 

e. tratisf. and Jig. of immaterial things. 

x866 Rogers Agric. iy Prices I. iv. 108 Labour, on which 
so many circumstances are now conferring mobility and ex- 
paosion. 18S9 Spectator 12 Oct.,_ It is wtchin the province 
of the State to promote the mobility of labour and capital. 

2. Ability to change easily or quickly; liability 
to fluctuation; changeableness, instability ; fickle- 
ness. 

1367 Fenton Trag. Disc. i. xo b, (There Is not] any so 
greate a paterne or example of her (rc. fortune’s] mooilie 
[1579 mobility], as they that fynde often chaunge of estate. 
1636 Blount Glossogr., Mobility, movcableness, changeable- 
ness, inconstancy, a i6?5 Hale Prim. Orig, Man. iv. vii. 
356 We cannot choose but daily observe in our selves a 
strange mobility and instability in our Imaginative and 
Intellectiv.e Faculty. 1829 I. Taylor Enihus, iv, (1867) 73 
In the conformation of the heretic by temperament, there 
is more of intellectual mobility than of strength. 1873 
Hamcrton Intell. Life ix. iv. (1875) 3x3 The mobility of 
fashionable taste. 1884 tr. Lotzrs Meiaph. 8, I do not 
ignore the many valuable results that are due to this 
mobility of imagination, 

b. Of a person: The condition of being easily 
moved; excitability. 

I 1824 Byron Juan xyi. xevH, So well she acted all and 
every part By turns— with that vivacious versatility, Which 
many people take for want of heart. They err— 'iis merely 
what IS call’d mobility. [Note, In French ‘mobilite*, I 
am not sure that mobility is English,] 1837 C. Lofft 
Selffqrmation II. 225, 1 had not the excitable spirit, the 
mobility, to use their own term, of our French neighbours. 
2870 Huxley Lay Serm. ii. 27 Wemen are, by nature, 
more^ excitable than men — prone to be^ swept by tides of 
emotion, ..^and female education does its best to weaken 
every physical counterpoise to this nervous mobility. 

c. Of the features : Facility of change of ex- 
pression. 

1845 E. Holmes Mozart 298 Mozart’s physiognomy was 
remarkable for its extreme mobility. The expression changed 
every moment. 2872 J. H. Gladstone Faraday ii. 89 
That wonderful mobility of countenance. 1884 Graphic 
4 Oct. 357 A mouth with a sympathetic mobility about it. 

3. Mil. Of a field force and its equipment : The 
quality of being able to move rapidly from one 
position to another. 

2865 E. B, Hamley Operat. lVar\i. i. 316 Mobility and 
the mutual support of all arms,., were nowon the side of 
the French. 1871 C. H. Owen Mod. Artillery iii. lii. 329 
Other means have been taken to give field hatterie.s the 
greater mobility now required on some occasions. 1894 Ld. 
WoLSELBV Life Marlbotvugh I. 89 A new and well-ordered 
mobility and a facility of manoeuvre was taught. 

Mobility 2 (m(7bi'liti). [f. Mobile riJ. 2, Mob 
after nobility The mob; the lower classes. 

1690 DrYdch Don Sebast. iv. iii, She singled you out with 
her Eye, as commander in Chief of the Mobility. 1695 
Hickeringill Z-aj'-C/rr^^Wks. 1716 1. 321 No wonder then 
that the mobility did run a madding, when Oppressions will 
make the Nobility and Wise Men mad. 2774 Foote 
Cozeners \. [177%) 24, I don’t mean for the mobility only ; 
..the best people of fashion ar’n’t ashamed to followmy 
Doctor. 2823 Byron Juan xi. xix. note. The select mobility 
and their patrons. iZ^^Blackiu. Mag. Llll. yThey areas 
easily to be distinguished . .from the children ofihe mobility, 
as is a well-blooded Arabian from a Suffolk punch. 

Mobiliza<bIe (mffu’bil^i^zab’l), it. [f. Mobilize 
z'. -I- -ABLE. Ci. B'. mobilisable.} Capable of being 
mobilized. 

2884 Confemp. Rev. XLV. 885 A mobilizable army. 2892 
HarpeVs Mag. June 54/2 The mobilizable commands, posts, 
companies, and establishments of the armed force. 

Mol)iliza<tion (niBii^bibiz/i-Jsn). [a. F. mobi- 
lisation, f. mobiliser to Mobilize : see -atiol'.] 

1. The action or process of mobilizing or render- 
ing ‘movable’; bringing into circulation ; also in 
Law, the conversion of real into personal property. 

69 
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X700 Europe in Ann. Reg. 89/1 [France] A mobiliza- 
tion of the national debt ; by which the real stock was 
reduced to one-third, payable in money, Md the other two 
in bonds to be taken in payment for national lands. 18^9 
Barinc-Gould Germany W. 240 Roman law.. brought in 
the novel ideas of capital and the mobilisation of leal pro- 
perty. 

2 . Mih and Naval. The action or process of 
mobilizing (an army, a fleet, etc.). 

x866 Ch. Times 14 Apr., Austria, .demanding that the 
mobilization of the Prussian army be at once discontinued. 
1883 Maneh. Exam. 26 Nov. 4/3 The news respecting the 
Kus&ian mobilization of troops is exaggerated. 

attrib. 1883 Pall Mall G. 14 Feb. 7/r A Mobilization 
Committee has been sitting at the War Office arranging for 
the despatch of troops to Suakin. 

Mobilize (mJu*bibiz), v. [ad. F. mobilisery 
f. mobile’, see Mobile rz.] 

L tram. To render movable or capable of move- 
ment; to bring into circulation. 

1838 Globe 15 Jan. 2/2 'I'hey have ‘ the masses they say. 
We believe they have, so far as those inorganic masses as 
yet have been — to barrow a French term — mobilised. 1S64 
Realm 27 Apr. 3 Mobilise the riches of Austria (and Free 
Trade is m fact only movement— circulation — life) and [etc.]. 
x8^ Pall Mall G. 24 SepL 4 Either the Governor-General 
must give up his tours, or must take his Council with him. 
The real question at issue seems therefore to be not as to 
the healthiness of Calcutta, but whether the Supreme Council 
should be mobilized. X899 Allbuit' sSyst. Med. VI. 259 Oil 
once deposited may be again mobilised and transferred to 
other capillaries. 

2 . Mil. To prepare (an army) for active service. 

. 1853 C. L. Brace Home Life Germany When ever the 
army is to be prepared for war or mobilised, the Reserve 
step into their respective regiments again. 

adisol. 1873 Borbst.^dt & Dwyer Franeo-Ger. JPar viii. 
170 It only requires a simple telegraphic order to mobilise 
to set in perfectly harmonious movement the colossal 
machinery spread over the whole country. 

b. intr, (for passive). To undergo mobilization. 
1878 Ld. WoLSELEY in rg/Zz Cent. Mar. 437 To fill its., 
stores^ so that.. its little army may be in a condition to 
mobilise. X899 Daily News 18 Dec. s/a The Seventh 
Division is to mobilise at Aldershot. 

Hence Mo'bilizad ppl. a.y Mo'bilizing vbl. sb. 
X85X Gallcnga Italy 463 The mobilized national guard 
was to leave Milan for tiie camp. x88a H. Spencer Stud. 
Social, §^5x5 In rude societies, .the army is the mobilized 
community, and the community is the army at rest 1899 
F, T, Bullbn W^ay Navy 83 'fhe signal was made, * Mobil- 
ised cruisers proceed independently to Portland '« 
Mobish, obs. form ofMoBUiSH. 
t Mo'ble, a- and sb. Obs, Forms : 4-6 moble, 
(4 mobill, Sc, mwbill), 4-5 meoble, moeble, 
meble, (4 moeble, Sc. raebile, 5 Sc. mobylle, 
mubulle, meuble), 5-6 mobil. [a. OF. moeble^ 
moble (mod.F. meuble) — Pr. moble^ Sp. moblcy 
muebley Pg. movely It, popular L. ^mUbil- 

em for class. L. mdbil-em : see Mobile.] 

A. adj. Movable. Chiefly of possessions, e.g. 
in goods mohleSy moble goods, personal property. 

CZ330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 300 Whan J>e kyng asked 
half of alle J^er moble Jiing. CX340 Hampole Prose Tr. 11 
Thou sail noghte couayte jje hous or oher thynge mobill or 
in.mobill of pi neghtbour. c X3gx Chaucer Astral. I. § 21 
Alle the_ signes, be they moist or drie, or moeble or fix. 
X42Q Wills 4- Inv. N. C. (Surtees) I. 80 And alle remenant 
and residewe of my goods moblez and vnmoblez, 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxv. 230 For whiche nedes to be 
sped the kyng axed the fifthe part of all the meoble goodes 
of englond. 

B. sb, pi. Movable goods ; ‘ personal * property. 
rare in sing, 

13.. Coer de L. 6460 Home he wente..With that tresore 
and the moble. ^1330 R. BRUNNEC/irt;/;. (tSio) 145 Richard. . 
His mobles on siluer reised borgh Inglond alle his gode. 1375 
Barbour V. 275 A man. .That wcs..rich of mwbill 
[MS. E moblel and catell. C14ZO Anturs 0/ Arth, igg 
Qouce MS.) If auber matens or mas mi^te mende b* mys, 
Or eny uicble [v. r. mobyllebj one molde. a 1430 Knt. dc 
la Tour (1868) 119 They wolde haue lefte her nothingenor 
londes, heritage, nor meuble. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms 
(S.T.S.) 154 Gudis wonnyn apon inymyes. .that is to say 
meubleis, 1313 Douglas FEneis viii. vi. 15 Nor 3it had 
[thai] craft to conques nor wyn geyr, Nor kep lhair moblis 
quhen it gadderit was. 

Moble, mobble (mp-b’l), v. Obs. exc. dial. 
Also moble. [fiequent. f. Mob z/.i Cf. Mabble 
v,} trails. To muffle (one’s) head or face. Chiefly 
with up. Hence + Mobled///. a. 

1603 Shaks. Ham. (Qos.) ii. ii. 524 Play. But who, O who 
had scene the niobled [ist Fol. inoblcd) Queenc? Cor. 
Mobled Queenc is good, faith very good. 1655 Shirley 
Gentl. Venice v. iii. The moon does mobble up her self 
sometime in'c. Where she will shew a quarter face, and 
was The first that wore a black bag, Ocildy jEsop 

II. xi. 26 Mobblcd nine dayes in my Considcring-cap. 1673 
Marvell Relu Transp. 11. 278 The old Jades. .arc mobled 
up like so many Judges. 1879 in Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Worddk. s, V. Moble, ’Er mobles ’erself up in that owd^ood 
an' shawl, an* sits by the fire, tell *cr’s as nesh as nesh. 
Ibid., Yo' mun moble yourself well up, its a despert, raw, 
coud night. 

H In mod. writers echoing Shakspere’s use, 

1880 S. Dobell in Macm, Mag. Aug. 325 But heard, far 
off, the mobled -woe Of some new plaintiff for the light. 
1877 Earl of Southesk Meda Maiden, etc. 120 There 
rested a wom.an,— close mantled in brown, Mobled and 
muflled from sandal to crown. 

Mo*bocracy (mpbp’krasi), [f. Mob sb.^, after 
democracy, oculocracy ; see -ciucY.] 


' 1 . The rule of the mob, government by a mob. 

17^ A. Murphy Gray's-Inn yrnl. No. 05 Another Mode 
of civil Policy, which cannot be called by a better name 
than a Mobocracy. 1789 Mme. D’Arblay Diary Nov., 
Mr. Wilkes, .quarrelled with a gentleman for saying the 
French government was become a democracy, and asserted 
it was rathera mobocracy. 1839 Tinus 18 July, Henceforth, 
..mobocracy will be *at a heavier discount' than ever. 
Z878 Bayne Resh x. 431 fTheyJ seem to have been 
infected., with the cretinous oallucinatlons of mobocracy. 

2 . The * mob * or lowest class as a ruling body ; 
a ruling or politically supreme mob. 

1754 A. Murphy Gray's-Inn yml. No. 95 The Mobocracy 
have further the legislative and executive Part of their Laws 
in their own Hands. 18x9 Metropolis II. 73 Without the 
nobles, the mobocracy would have it all their own way. 
1836 Chamb. yml. VI. 225 The shopocracy in the pit, and 
the mobocracy in the gallery. 1885 Century Mag. XXXI. 
54 'I'he Amencan demagogue is the courtier of American 
mobocracy. 

Mobocrat (mp'boikraetl. [formed as prec. after 
democrat, etc. : see -chat.] One who advocates 
mobocracy ; a leader of tlie mob, a demagogue. 

1798 in .^/rit Public yrnls. (1799) II. 123 Republican 
Gazette for 1892. Written and prophesied by an eminent 
hlobocrat, 1845 T. W, Coit Puritanism 233 The demagogue, 
the niobocrat, the sans-culottes. 1879 Bayne my 

Masters 1. 75 The idiotic notion, possibly entertained by 
a brainless niobocrat here and there, that [etc.]. 

Mobocratic (mf>be|krae-tik), a. Also 8 mob- 
oratio. [f. prec. + -ic.] Pertaining to or of the 
nature of a mobocracy ; that advocates mobocracy. 

*775 ]• Tucker Let. to Burke (ed.^ 2) 14 Tarring and 
Feathering would be the mildest Punishment, which such 
a Rebel against this (Mob-cratic) Constitution could expect. 
1836 Mrs. Stowe in Life iv. (1889) 85 All the newspapers. . 
were either rilent or openly ‘ mobocratic *. 1889 J. M. 

Robertson Ess. Crit. Method 23 His dislike of mobocratic 
and democratic principles. 

Moliocratical (mf>bt7|kne*tikal), a. [formed 
as prec. + -ic-al.] Of or pertaining to mobocracy. 

1734 A. Murphy Gray's-Inn yml. No. 95 Mr. Wilks., 
was not in his Heart of iilobocratical Principles. Ibid., One 
disaffected Person cannot withstand the Mobocr.itical 
Power. 1804 Fessenden Democr. (1806) 1 . 98 Many plaus- 
ible excuses For mobocratlcal abuses. 

MoTjolatry (mpb/rlatri). [f. Mob sb.l -f -olairy, 
after idolatry.) Worship of the mob. 

1864 Daily Tel. 8. Apr., It is no sacrifice of revenue at the 
shrine of molMilatfy, as the abandonment of half the malt 
tax was so clearly proved to be. 1882 Dublin Morn. Mail 
15 Dec. 3 ]\£r. Gladstone has himself always discriminated 
between popularity and mob-olatry. 

Mo'bship. nonce-wd, [f. Mob sb^- + -ship, after 
lordship, kingship.) a. jocularly. The personality 
of a member of a mob. b. Mob-government. 

X830 Fraser's Mag. I. 457^The two gentlemen. .smile 
condescendingly on the mobility, cut a curvet in the air to 
shew their mooships that they are clever lively divinities, 
and finally [etc.]. 1893 Huxley Evolution »5- Ethics 51 
The Ionian politics bad passed through the whole gamut of 
social and political changes— -from patriarchal.. kingship to 
rowdy,, mobship. 

Mobsmau (mp-bzmfen). [f. mods, genitive of 
Mob ji.t] 

1 . One of a mob or crowd. 

x868 Express^o May, To. .find himself in a well-dressed, 
querulous, selfish mob, ..to see small detachments of his 
fellow mobsmen conveyed by policemen through phaetons 
and barouches [etc.]. i88x W, H. Mallock in Contemp. 
Rev. 938 Of all these thousands of men [composing a mob] 
each man has bisownseparate temperament.. .The passions 
that direct him as a mobsman may be quite dormant in 
private life, igox R. M, Stillard B. Sullivan II. 10 Forrest 
had none of his mobsmen in the theatre that evening to 
repeat the disturbance. 

2 . (In full swell mobsman.) A member of the 
swell mob (see Mob sb.^ 4). 

x8sx-;6x Mayhew Land. Labour II. 369 Swell-mobsmen, 
and thieves, and housebreakers. 1862 Ibid. IV. 25 ‘ Mobs- 
men*, or those who plunder bymanual dexterity. x8$6Q.Rev, 
June 183 The swell mobsmen proper generally work together 
at races in gangs of from three to seven. Ibid,, A school of 
mobsmen. 1904 Daily News 9 Nov. 2 He belonged to 
a gang of swell mobsmen who frequented the West-end. 

MobyHe, Sc. variant of Moble Obs, 

Mocadan, variant of Mok^vddasl 

jyiocado, variant of Mockado. 

Mocador ; see Muokender. 

t Mocawk, variant of Macaque. 

*757 J* H. Grose E. Indies 41 The natives call it a ^lo- 
cawk, and when taken young it soon grows very tame. 

Mocayare, obs. form of Mouaib. 

Sloccasin (mp’kasin). Forms ; 7, 9 mockasin, 

S xuolkasin, morgisson, mogasheen, -i(n)son, 
-arson, -oson, -ason, inoggi(n)son, mokasiu, 
-awson, mackassin, maccase(e)ne, mockassin, 
-aseen, -ason, -eson, magassin, 8-9 nioca 3 (s)in, 

9 mowkisin, mocki(n)son, mocca 3 o(o)n, -usin, 
•assin, mognesan, mogissln, mocsen, mocas- 
son, moccassin, 8- moccasin, [a. Powhatan 
mo'ckasin, Odjibwa ina’kisin\ other Indian dia- 
lects have the stress on the middle syllable, as in 
Narragansett mokn'ssin, Miemac mhvsunP) 

1 . A kind of foot-gear made of deerskin or 
other soft leather, worn by the Indians of Nortli 
America, and by the trappe/s and backwoodsmen 


who have adopted Indian customs. . Also atirih 
as moccasin track, awl. ‘ ’’ 

1613 Capt. Smith Map Virginia (.\rb.) 44 Mochasim 
Shooes. 1704 New Hampsh. Prov, Papers (1S69) III. 
note. Every Householder, .shall provide, .one goodpau^ 
snow shoes and mogasheens. 1723 S. Willard in £ar/y 
Rec. Lancaster, Mass. 11884) 238 We found a mo'>ersoT 
tracke, and spent some time scouting after said 
1760 Char, in Ann. Reg. III. 23/2 His dress was a deer- 
skin jacket,, .with morgissons, or deer-skin pumps, or san- 
dals, which were laced. 1788 M. Cutler in Life, etc. (iSS5) 
J. 423 We saw frequently moccasin tracks, which appeared 
to have been just made. 1799 J. Smith Acc. Reniark.Oc. 
curr. (18701 1X5 All the surgical instruments I had, was a* 
knife, a mockason awle, and a pair of bullit moulds. 1825 
J. F. Cooper Mohicans (1829) 11 . iv. 59 The impression of 
a mocca.sin in the rich and moist alluvion. 1840 ^ H, 
Dana Be/. Mast xxvi. 85 Indian curiosities .. such as..' 
feathers of birds, fur mocassins [etc.]. 1877 Black Green 
Past, xlv, His mocassins of buffalo-hide were very elabo. 
lately embroidered. 

2 . Moccasin flower, plant, U.S. name for the 
orchidaceous genus Cypripedium (Lady’s Clipper); 
yellow moccasin, C. pubescens. 

X70Q Plukenet opera Bot. (1769) III. loi HelUhoritie 
Virginiana. .. The Molkasin Flower. 1748 Phil. Trans. 
XLV. 159 They call it the Mocasin Flower, which also 
signifies in their Language a Shoe or Slipper. i8&zGar^n 
3 June 384/1 The Mocasson ¥\o\y&T{,CyPripediumspeciaiiU) 
..here apparently finds a congenial home. 1890 Syd, Soc. 
Lex., Moccasin plant, same as M./ower. Moccasin root, 
the Cypripedium pubescens. 1902 Cornish Naturalist 
Thames 181 Big white mocassin (lowers, . . and bog arum. 

3 . [Possibly a distinct woid; in any case the 
reason for the name is obscure.] In full Moccasin 
snake : a venomous crotaline snake, Ancislrodon 
(or Cenchris or Toxicophis or Trigonocephalm) 
piscivorus, about two feet in length, usually of 
a somewhat aquatic habit, native of the boulhem 
United States ; also IVater Moccasin \ysmke). 
Jiighland or Upland moccasin, the Cottonmouth, 
Ancislrodon atrofuscus, a similar or identical 
snake inhabiting the dry land and mouniainous 
regions. Sometimes erroneously applied to the 
Copper-head snake, Ancislrodon contoririx, and to 
snakes of the colu brine genus Nerodia, 

X79X VV. Bartram Carolina 272 The moccasin snake Is a 
large and horrid serpent. Ibid. 273 There is another snake 
in Carolina and Florida called the moccasin. 1842 Hol- 
brook N. Amer. Herpetol, III. 33 Trigonocephalus piscU 
Water Mocassin Vulgo, Ibid, The Trigonocc^ 
phalus atro/uscus , .called in Tennessee Highland Mo- 

cassin. 1849 J. E. Gray Catal, Specim, Snakes Brit, Mus. 
s6 The Black-brown Mocassin, Cenchris atrofuscus. XS53 
Baird & Girard Catal. N, Amer, Reptiles 1. 19 Toxico- 
phis piscivorsts, . . Water Mocassin. Ibid. 165 Highland 
Niocasdwi {.Toxicophis atro/uscus), Ibid.xik Uplaiid 
cassin {fi'oxicophis atrofuscus). Ibid., Mocassin {Nercdia 
sipedon and N, fasciata), tZy . Cassells Nal. Hist. IV. 
319 The Ckspper-nead Snake Trigonocephalus {Aucistroaon) 
often wrongly called the Mocassin Snake.. preys 
upon frogs and birds. x88s Riverside Nat. Hist. (2888( III. 
394 Theso-called highland-mocassin, 
has not been collected since the time of its original desenp- 
lion. It and A. piscivorsts are undoubtedly the same specie^ 

Bloccasiued (mp'kasind), (U [f. prec- + 

1 . Furnished or provided with moccasins. 

1831 Mayne Reid Scalp Hsint. i, This region is only trod- 
den by the mocassined foot of the hunter. x8.. WinmER 
YankceGyPsies Pr, Wks. 2889 I. 326 Quick tripping of (air 
moccasined feet on glittering ice pavements. 1903 Blacktu, 
Mag, Apr, 497/2 Her moccasined feet, tucked into wide 
wooden stirrups. 

2 . Cf.S. slang. (See quot.) 

1839 Bartlett Diet. Asner., Moccasoned, intoxicated. 
South Carolina. 1872 Schele de Verb Asnericanisms 2% 
In the South a man made drunk by bad liquor is said to 
have been ‘ bitten by the [moccasin] snake', or simply to be 
mocassined. 

t IKEocceuigo. Obs, In 7 muccinigo, mut- 
senigo. [a, it. moccenigo, mocenigoi^lo'cio 1611) J 
from the name of Tommaso Mocenigo, doge of 
Venice 1413-23.] A small coin formerly current 
in Venice, worth about niuupence. 

?xS53 J, Locke in Hakluyt's Voy. (1599) 
haue euery pay, which is 45 dayes, 15 Mozenigqs, which u 
15 shillings sterling, 1603 B. Jonson Volpone n. i, You shall 
not giue mee sixe Crownes, , .nor two nor one; nor haue 
a Duckat ; no, nor a Aluccinigo. 2617 Morvson Itin. 1. 291 
The Spanish piastre of siver is given for sixe lires,..ihs 
mutsenigo for a lire. 1653 Shirley Gentl. Venice 1. l s 

Alai.. .In the mean timelend me the trilling Duccals...L.4>r. 

Not a Muccinigo To save thee from the Gallics. 

Mocco, obs. form of Mocha 
IKEocll (mpx)j [•'’PP* repr. OE. mohbe 

Moth; cf. the 15th c. Eng. forms mowhe, viowghe 
(Promp. Parv.).] A moth. 

c 2650 P. Gordon Short Abridgem. Brit. Distemper (1844) 
113 This carle George his first wife. .forbids her husband to 
leave such a consuming moch in his house, as was the ^^cra- 
ledgeous medling with the abisie of Dcir. 1872 »V, Alex- 
ander yohnny Gibb xxi. 156 Halfatc’n wi’ the mochs. 
tMoch, a. Sc. Obs. Also 6 moich. [Of 
obscure origin: cf. Mocu v, and Mocuy ti., also 
IkluccY a. and dial, moke sb. (Lines.) a mist, fog, 
jjioke adj., hazy, dark (E.D.D.).] Moist, damp. 

2301 Douglas Pal. Hon. I. 26 Auld rotthi runtts quhairm 
na sap was Icifit, Modi, all waUt, widdent with grams mon- 
tit. XS13 — rEneis Ml. Prol. 46 Mysiy vaMur vpspnng.and, 

. . In smoky soppis of doak dewis wak, Moich bausuni stovu 
ourheiidand (he »iak. 
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moce:. 


'hlCoclly Sc. Ohs, Also 7 moach. ^?f. 
Moch a. But cf. G, tmichen to turn rancid or 
mouldy.] intr. To decay, rot. 

1624 Extracts Aberii, Reg-, (2848) II. 394 Not onJie sal! 
the most pairt of thame [jo. the books] moch and conswme, 
hot [etc.], a 1670 Spalding Trotib, Chas, / (Bannatyne 
Ciub) 1. 49 The comes. . begane to moche and rott. 
IVIoch, obs. form of Much a, 

TVTnnTigL 1 (m^wka). Forms: ymocus, 8nioco(e, 
mocoa, iaocho(e, mochoa, 8- Mocha. [In early 
examples moctiSy moco^ moc/ioi of obscure origin, 
but regarded (perh, correctly) by Johnson (and 
apparently by Woodward in 172S) as identical 
with the place-name Mocha 2 (in i8th c. often 
spelt Moc/io) ; hence now commonly written with 
capital M. Cf. G. inokkaslein^ 'i.pierre de Mocka 
(1765 in Encyclopidie X. 590), Sp. piedtxt de moca^ 
Vg.pedra de moca, perh. after the Eng. name.] 

1 . (Also J/ac/ta stone^ pebble.') A variety of 
chalcedony resembling or identical with moss- 
agate, having dendritic markings due to the 
presence of oxides of manganese, iron, etc. 

1675 Will Dan, BetmelKSornGT^Qi Ha), JMy hlocus stone 
Ring. 1704 in Ashton Soc, Life Q. Anne (1882) I. j8o A 
gold Moco Stone chain set in Gold. Ibid, 181 One Moco 
Stone Bracelet. 1728 Woodward Fossils 22 The Mocho- 
Stone. Noie^ Achates Mochoensis . .These are nearly re- 
lated to the Agat-Kind, .with Delineations representing 
Mosses, Shrubs and Branches. 1728 — CataL Foreign 
Fossils 16 A Mochoa-Stone, with Delineations of Shrubs. 
*753 Mrs. Delanv in Life ^ Corn (2861) III. 249 Some 
new acquisitions of shells, agates, mocoes, and a thousand 
fine things. 1769 Public Advertiser 29 hlay 3/4 Beautiful 
oriental Mocoas, Antiques. Seed Pearl. Ibid, lajune 3/2 
A Mourning Ring, Hair, Mocoa, set round with Amethyst. 
*77* Phil. Trans. LXlll. 27 The Earl of Wandesford 
bad one of them sawn into a slab, and it Is as beautiful 
as a Moco. 2789 E. Darwin Bot. Card. U. 157 Pictured 
mochoes tesselate the ground. 2827 H. E. Llovo tf. Titu- 
kozvskPs Trav. I. 185 An eminence which was covered 
with cornelians, calcedony, mocha stones, and jasper of dif- 
ferent colours. 1843 Berkeley in Ann. Nat. Hist. XI. 415 
On Substances inclosed in Mochastones. [Footuaifi This 
word is evidently used with considerable latitude, and by no 
means confined to the bodies so named in this country.] By 
Karl Mueller. 1864 Blackmore Clara Vaughan xl, Any 
Mocha stone, fortification agate, or Scotch pebble. 

2 . One of several brown geometrid moths lined 
and variegated with grey, esp. of the genus 
Ephyra ; in full often viocha motile f stone. 

*775 hi. Harris Eng. Lepidoptera 45 Mocha stone. 
Pale mocha stone. 2869 E. Newman Brit, Moths 73 The 
False Mocha poratd\...\ do not know the cater- 

pillars of the Mocha moths from each other. Ibid, 74 The 
Mocha {Ephyra oniicronaria). Ibid., The Dingy Mocha 
{Ephyra orbicnlaria). Ibid.^ The Birch, hlocha {Ephyra 
pendularid). ^ 

8. dial. * A term applied to a cat of a black 
colour intermixed with brown,’ (Halliwell 1847.) 
SXdclia ^ (mo a’ka). Also 8 Mocco, 9 Moka. 
[The name of an Arabian port at the entrance of the 
Red Sea.] 

1 . In full, Mocha coffee i a fine quality of coffee; 
originally, that produced in the Yemen province 
of Arabia in which the town of Mocha is sitnated. 
[So F. Moka, Sp. cafi de Moca, Pg. cafe de Mokal\ 

X773 Sir I. Pringle Let. in Encycl, Brit. (1797) V. 124/2 The 
coffee ought to be of the best Mocco. 1819 S. Rogers Hum. 
Life Poems (1839) 14 Then fragrant clouds of Mocha and 
Souchong Blend as they rise, 2872 M. Collins Mrq. <5- 
Merck, ll. X. 292 The, .lady would. .sip a cup of strong 
Mocha. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 540/2 The,. name of 
Mocha coffee is derived from the shipment of coffee there. 

2 . a. Mocha aloes : an inferior kind of hepatic 
aloes, of dark colour and nauseons smell, brought 
to Aden from the interior, "b. Mocka senna’. 

‘ Indian ’ senna, the product of Cassia lattecolaia, 
angustifolia, or elongata. 

1882 Syd. Soc Lex., Aloes, Moka. 1882 Bentley Man. 
Bot. (ed. 4) 524 The Common East Indian, Arabian, Mocha, 
or Bombay Senna is derived from Cassia angustifolia. 

Mochado, variant of Mockado. 

Mochato, obs. corrupt form of Mostachio. 
t lilochd. Sttrg. Obs. [a. F. moche skein, OF. 
moiche [^mod.F. mkhe) seton.] A seton. 

2541 R. Copland Guydons Quest. Chirurg. Livb, And 
all other woundes without tentes and moches ought to be 
vnderstande to be consolydate. 

Moch.6, obs. form of Much sb., a. and adv, 
Moch.el(l, -il(l, obs. forms of Mickle. 
Mochenese, obs. form of Muchness. 
i* IVIo'Clilic, a. and sb. Obs. [a. F. mocliliqtte^ 
ad, Gr. iloxXikos pertaining to the use of levers (in 
reducing dislocation), f. /joxXos lever.] a. adj, 
Snrg. Of or relating to the reduction of a dis- 
located bone (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1856). b. sb. 
Med. A drastic purge. Bo Mo'chlical a., (of a 
medicine) drastic. 

1657 Tomlinson RenoiCs Disp. 390* Elaterium is nume- 
rated among mochiical Medicaments. [1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp., Mochlica, a term by which some authors call 
the violent or drastic purges.] 

Mocho, -oa, -oe, obs. forms of Mocha*. 

11 Iffiocliras (m^Jr2?-s). Also 9 moocherua, 
mucherua, muchi-ras, mochurrus. [Hindi 
mdcras Skr. 7 nocarasa.'\ (See quots.) 


2856 .A Faulkner Diet. Consmerc. Terms, Maochcrus, a 
gum resin yielded by the Bombax Hcptaphyllum, 1882 J. 
Sjiith Diet. Plants Econ., Mucherus, a gummy substance 
obtained from the bark of Bombax malabaHcttnt. 1885 E. 
Balfour Cycl. India itA. 3), Muchi-ras. Hind. Gum from 
several plants, — Salmalia Malabaiica and Moringa pterygo- 
sperma, also a gall from the Areca catechu. 1885 CasselPs 
Encycl, Diet., Mochras. 

Mochy Sc. [f. Moch a. + -Y. Cf. 

Moky, Muggy.] Damp, misty. 

2786 Har'st Rig Ixxxi, Mair scouthry like it still does 
look, At length comes on in mochy rook. [For later quots, 
see E.D.D.] 

Mochyll, variant of Mickle. 

Mooioruin, -eioner, obs. ff Motion, -eb. 
IVtocb (tnpk), cb.^ Now rare or arch. Forms : 
5-6 mokk(6, 5-7 mooke, 6 mok, 7 moke, 6- 
mook. [f Mock z>.] 

1. A derisive or eontemptuons action or speech ; 
an act of mocking or derision. 

c 2440 Alphabet of Tales 360 pe gude man bade sty 11 & 
had a mokk [L. warr'ftif //r/wjrrj rrmarrtJtV]. 2491 Caxton 
Vitas Patr. [W. de W. 1495) ii. 19s b/2 This olde philo- 
sopher, .casted at bym manyproude mockes & shamefuli 
wordes. 2500-20 Ouhbar Poems xlix. 45 Wyvis thuss makis 
mokkis Spynnand on rokkis. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
XXXV. (Percy Soc.) 182 He.. called me boye, and gave me 
many mocke. 2535 Jo'eB Apol. Tindale (Arb.) 14 This 
salth Tindale yroniously in a mok as though it were false. 
a 1541 Wyatt in TotteCs Misc. (Arb.) 36 Such mockes of 
dreames do tume to deadly payne. 1587 Golding De Mor- 
nay xv. (1617) 251 Ye may well thinke they gaue a dry 
mocke to all the arguments of AriMotle. 16x5 SwethaM 
Arraignm. Worn. (x88o) p. xxi, Thou canst not goe in the 
street with her without mocks, nor amongst thy neighl^urs 
without frumps. 2679 Earl Mulcravb Ess. on Satire 194 
For after all his vulgar marriage mocks, With beauty daz- 
zled, Numpswas in the stocks. x833 Child Ballads III. 
178/1 Robin Hood. .changes clothes ivith the palmer (who 
at first thinks the proposal a mock). 

b. T 'To ma^ inockip or a mock at: to deride 
(obs.). To makea mockofi to bringinto contempt. 

a 1460 Gregory's Citron, in Hist. Coll. Citizen Lond. 
(Camden) 178 For men provesyde be-fore J)at the vyntage 
of .Gascon and Gyan shulde come ovyr Scheters Hylle, and 
men made but a mocke ther of. 2508 Dunbar Tua Mariit 
Wemen 279 Makand mokis at that mad fader. 2535 Cover- 
dale Ps. xiii. 9 Ye haue made a mocke at the councell of the 
poore. — Heb. vL 6 Yf they fall awayefand concernynge 
them selues crudfye the sonne of God afreszhe, and make 
a mocke off him) that they shulde (etc.]. j6ix Bible Prov. 
xiv. g Fools make a mock at sin, 2693 Mem. Cut. Teckcly 
II. 123 Tekeley made a mock at tms forced offer. 2724 
Gav Sheph. Week, Tues. 19 Colin makes mock at all her 
piteous Smart. 2837 Hawthorne TTuice^told T. (1851) II. 
xvilL 265 My own shadow makes a mock of my fooleries ! 
xSgz Hall Caine Scapegoat v, An evil spirit would make a 
mock at him. 2894 Crockett Raiders 22, 1 could never 
forgive her for making a mock of me, 

c. Derision, mockery. 

2568 Grafton Ckron. \l. 726 All their trauaile, paine,and 
expences, were Co their shame loste and employed, and 
nothyng gayned, but a continuall mocke, and dayly derision 
of the French King. 269s WASHiKcrroN tr. Milton’s Def. 
Pop, vii. M.’s Wks. 2851 VlII. 271 Are they called so in 
vain, and in mock only? i88t Palgravb Visions Eng. 247 
[They] watched the Gang es-brimmmg jars In fiendish mock 
borne past their dungeon bars. 

t d. An imposture. Obs. 

2523 Ed. Berners Frotss. I. clxxvi. 213 He sent me with 
y« letter, the goodlyest chessemen than eucr I sawe: He 
found out that mocke, bycause he knewc well that the 
capltayne loued well the game of the chesse. 

t e. In phr. mocks and mows ; see Mow sh. 

2 , A thing to be derided or jeered at ; something 
deserving of scorn. 

2489 Caxton Fayles of A. iv. i. 230 Other suche thinges | 
of the whiche shulde not be reputed nor taken in luge- ; 
ment but for a trifle or a mocke. 2583/!.^^. Bp. St.Audrois 
say They bald It .still vp fora mocke. How Maister Patrik 
fedd his flock, 2627 May Lucan x. 31 If ere the world her 
freedome had attaind, He for a mocke had been reserv'd. 
265s Fuller Ch. Hist. ui. iv. § 20 They were a fright to 
few, a mock to many, and an hurt to none. 2824 Byron 
Ode to Napoleon xvi. Foredoom'd by God — by man accurst, 
And that last act, though not thy worst. The very Fiend’s 
arch mock. 2890 Mrs. A E. Barr Friend Olivia i. 5 A 
Puritan gentleman is her mock, and nothing else. 

3 , The action of ‘mocking’ or imitating; coticr. 
something that mocks or deceptively resembles ; 
an Imitation, a counterfeit. 

2846 Crashaw Musicks Duell 108 Now reach a straine 
my Lute Above her mocke, or bee for ever mute. 2639 
Burton's Diary (2828) IV. 277 It is but a mock, an image 
ofa House of Lords. 1807 J. Barlow iv. 23 While 

pious Valverde mock of priesthood stands, GuIU in his 
heart, the gospel in his hands. 1844 Mrs. Browning Lost 
Bower xxxii, Or, in mock of art’s deceiving, was the sudden 
mildness worn? 

4 . attrib. use: fmock-sigia, a derisive gesture ; 
mock-word, a term of derision, (Perh. rather f. 
the stem of Mock v.) 

2659 Howell Vocab. i. To make mock-signs with the 
fingers. Far la castagna d la fica cit^ [etc.]. 1845 R. W. 
Hamilton Pop. Ednc. iv. (ed. a) dx Religion is a mock- word 
on their lips. 

Mock (inf’k), sb? dial. [Possibly repr. an OE. 
*moc, related to ON. miuk-r soft (see Meek ai), 
Muck.] (See quots. i 796, 1882.) 

2777 Hors Subsecivae 275 (E,D.D.), 2796 W. ^Iarshau. 
W. Eng. 1 . 232 The wasmngs of the *inock', or pomage. 
Ibid. 328 Mock, pomage, or ground frujL 1882 Frie.vd 
Devon, Plant nanus iE.D.S.) 38 Mock, apples made into 
cheese or pommage, ready for the cider-press. 


3VZock (mpk), sb^ dial. 

1. A root or stump ; a log, ■ 

2844 Barnes Poems Rtiral Life 328 Mock, a root or stump 
, of a cut-off bash, or large .stick, 1853 Morton's Cycl. Agric. 
II. 724/2 Mock (Dorset), the root of a tree. 2874 hiRs. 
Whitco-mbe Bygone Days Devon 4 - Cornw. 194 The Christ- 
mas Log.. is usually called ‘the mock 

2. A tuft of coarse grass or rush left by cattle in 
pasture land. 

2844 Barnes Poems Rural Life 328 Mock,..2t tuft of 
sedge. x88d Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk. 482 The 
cattle usually leave tufts or patches of the ranker herbage: 
these are dlways called mocks, 

ISffock (nipk), sd.-^ Anglo- frisk, [Of obscure 
origin.] A piece of land held in ‘ conacre *. Also 
Comb, mockgroimd — Conacre. 

2824 Evid. bef. Commons Comm. 20 May 231 \Vhat do you 
mean by mockground?..Do you not refer to muckground ? 
Itmaybe; they call it cornacre. 286a H. Coulter 
Irel. 71 Conacre or Mockground as they term it in Clare. 

. . I have heard of an instance of a Mock being charged (br 
at the rate of^ 10 an acre. 

Mock a. (Not in predicative use.) 

[Partly from the attributive use of Mock .fAi; 
partly from the use of the stem of Mock v. in 
combination with an object. The hyphen is still 
often used in the collocations of the adj. with sbs.; 
when these are used attributively the hyphen is 
almost always inserted.] 

1. Prefixed to a sb. to form a designation for a 
person or thing that ‘ mocks *, parodies, imitates, 
or deceptively resembles that which the sb. properly 
denotes ; = sham, counterfeit, imitation, pretended, 
a. of persons. 

1548 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 26, I feare me some be 
rather mocke gospellers then faythful ploughmen. 2591 
j Spenser M. Hubberd 1091 They this mock- king did espy. 
1652 Evelyn Diary 6 Mar., I'heii marched the mourners, ' 
General Cromwell.., his mock-parliament-menjofficer-s and 
40 poore men in gounes. 1660 Fuller Mixt Contempi. 
(2841) 256 Many mock-mlnkiers having banished out of 
divine service the use of the Lord’s prayer, creed, and ten 
commandments. 2668 Dryden {title) An Evening’s Love, 
or the Mock-Astrologer. 2887 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. m. 10 The Tomb of the Mock-Saint which is in the 
middle of the Chappel. a 1711 Ken Hymnothco Wks, 2721 
HI, 227 The Envoy Thanks to the Mock-.ingel paid. 2724 
Swift Drapier's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. ii. 30 This little arbi- 
trary mock-monarch. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi, II. 
84 A barrister . . appeared for the mock plaintiff, and made 
somefeebleobjectionstothedefendant'splea. 2902 A. Lang 
Magic fy Relig. 134 The mock-king who was annually killed 
at toe Babylonian festival of the Saesa. 

"b. of things, actions, events, etc. 
cxs6x [see Mocic holiday]. 2582 Savile Tacitus, Hist. 
IV. XV. (1591) 179 Those mocke-e;^editions of Caius the 
Eroperour. ^2623 Cockcra.m, To Rdr., The mocke-words 
which are ridiculously vsed in our bnguage. 2643 Cony-, 
catching Bride, titlep.. This.. Mock-Marriage was kept 
privately in London. 1646 J. Benbricge God's Fury 54 
Alas, your mock-prayers, mock-fasts, your mo^-duties, 
make his fury come into face. ^ 2647 R. Stapylton 
fuvenal 213 His wooden mock-knife, 2635 Fuller Ck. 
Hist. II. U. § 43 Those Idols .. were so far from defend- 
ing themselves, that their tnock-Mouths could not afford 
one word, to bemoan their final! Destruction, a 2656 Bp. 
Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 167 The Popish mock-fasts which 
allow the greatest dainties m the strictest abstinence. x6^ 
Dryden & Leb Dk. of Guise i. i, I’ll swear him Guilty. I 
swallow Oaths as easie as Snap-dragon, Mock-Fire that never 
bums. 1689 Acc. Reasons Chas. II War States-Gen. 6 
After a Mock-lmprisonment of nine or ten days he was let 
out again, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Mock-song, that 
Ridicules another Song, in the same Terms and to the same 
Tune. A Mock-Romance, that ridicules other Romances, 
as Don Quixof. A Mock-Play, that exposes other playes, 
as the ReluarsaL. a 27x1 Ken Hymns Evang. Wks. 1721 
I. 88 Mock-Thunder-bolt in his Right Hand he graspt. 
2770 f unins Lett. xxxvHi. (2820) 288 The lofty terms .. re- 
sembled the pomp of a mock tragedy. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece IV, xxviii, 49 The mock assembly was dismissed. 
2839 Fr. a. Kemble^cw^. in Georgia (1863) 22 The turkey- 
buzzards . . soar over the river like so many mock eagles. 1844 
Thirlwall Greece VIII. 361 A mock trial in which their 
enemies were judges. 2855 Tennyson Maud iii. vL 33 It 
is time, O passionate heart and morbid eye. That old hysteri- 
cal mock-disease should die. 2894 Hall Caine Manxmaji 

V. ii, He. .lifted his eyebrows and his hands in mock protest. 

Q. of qualities, sentiments, etc. 

2648 Sanderson Serm. II. 248 There are •• many mock- 
graces .. that .. are not the things they seem to be. 2684 
WiNSTANLKY Eng. Worthics 346 One that was aThrasonical 
Puff, and Emblem of mock-valour. 2712 Addison Sped. 
Na 309 ? X That superior Greatness and Mock-Majesty, 
which is ascribed to the Prince of the fallen Angels. 2784 

W. CoxE Trav. Polaiui, etc. I. 250 This spirit of mock- 
reverence. 1806 T. Campbell in Smiles Mem. f. Murray 
(1891) I. xiv, 326, I am not assuming any mock modesty. 
283s Lytton Rienzi^ u. The young man., had much of the 
.. mock patriotism of the Romans. 2877 Black Green 
Past, xxvv, He gave that advice with mock humility. 

2. Special collocation^ (usually hyphened) : mock 
auction, a ‘ Dutch auction ’ (see Auction sb. 2 ) ; 
also, a fraudulent auction of worthless articles, in 
which a brisk pretence of bidding is kept up by 
confederates in order to elicit genuine bids ; mock- 
colour, a fugitive as opposed to a permanent 
colour or dye (cf. False colour'. False i 6 b)^ 
mock-gold, a yellow alloy composed of copper, 
zinc, platinum and other materials in >’ariotts pro- 
portions (Cent. Diet. 1 S 90 ) ; mock-knee, a callo- 
sity on the inner side of a horse’s leg below the 
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knee {Syd. Soc. 1891); mook-lead = Blende, 
hence mock-leady a., containing blende ; f mock- 
man, {a) one unworthy to be called a man ; also 
aUrik; (^) a chimpanzee; mook-moon = Para- 
selene; inook-ore ~ viockdead (see also quot. 
1681); mock-plum = phtm (Bladder 

10) ; mock-rainbow, a secondary rainbow (see 
Rainbow i); mock-sun = Parhelion ; alsoy^. ; 
t mock-velvet, perh. = Mockado. Also in names 
of culinary preparations, as mock-brawn, the flesh 
of a pig’s head and ox feet cut in pieces, and 
dressed to resemble brawn ; mock-duck, -goose, 
a piece of pork from which the '■ crackling * has 
been removed, baked with a stuffing of sage and 
onions [coUoq ^ ; mock venison, leg of mutton 
long hung, cooked after the manner of venison. Also 
hloCK TURTLE.’ 

c 1766 Cheats oj London Exposed 32 , 1 term them ^Mock- 
Auctions, because they are deceits throughout. Dickens 

Diet, Lond. 28/1 The^ Mock Auction' is a ssvindle. xSgt 
M. Williams Later Leaves 82 A mock auction case. 1769 
hiRS. Raffalij Eng. Housekpr, (1805) 302 To make *Mock 
Brawn. X845ELIZA Acton Index, Mock brawn. 

1791 Hamilton BerthoUet's Dyeing 1. 1. ii. iv. 207 If it loses 
its body or ground of colour it is a *mock colour.^ 1877 
CasseUs Diet, Cookery 262 *Mock Goose is a name given in 
some parts to a leg of pork roasted without the skin, and 
stuffed just under the knuckle with sage-and-onion stuffing. 
<1x728 Woodward WtrA (^29) I. I. i82Abla^ 
glossy Matter like Talc .. common in Cornwall; and call’d 
there *Mock-Lead. 1829 Glover's /iisi, Derby i. 84 Mock 
lead is the native sulphuret of zinc, 1757 tr, HenckeCs 
Pyritol 6 These fissures . . be often *mock-leady. 1624 
Fletcher Wife for Month 1. i, I would first take to me, for 
my lust, a Moore, One of your Gally-slaves, that cold and 
hunger, Decrepid misery, had made a ‘mock-man^ Then be 
your Queene. 1636 Massinger Bashf Lover 1, What a 
^lock-man property, in thy intent, Wouldst thou have made 
me? 1738 [see Chimpanzee]. 1654 Vilvain Epii, Ess, v. 1 , 
Three •mock-Moons at once reflex’d hav bin. 1889 Pall 
Mall C. 27 Oct. 7/1 Occasionally for a few minutes one or 
other of the mock-moons was very bright, x68i Grew 
Mitsxnin iii. § ii. HI. 338 Mundick Ore, and Black Daze, 
mixed with a Vein of White and Green Spar.. .These Ores, 
by some are called *Mock-Ores. 2786 Whitehurst Orig. 
Bt, Earth (ed. 2) 230 This mineral has been usually known by 
the names of black-jack, and mock-ore. 1829 GtovePs H ist. 
Derby i. 84 Mock ore, or sulphuret of zinc. 1890 B. D . Jack- 
son Gloss, BoU Terms, *,}/oeh’plums. 1725 Pope Whs. 
Shaks. 1. Pref. 2 Each picture like a *mock-rambo w is but the 
reflexion of a reflexion. 1665-6 *Mock-sun [see Parhelion]. 
167X Marten Voy, into Spitzbergen. in Acc. Sev, Late Voy. 
II. (1694) A rarelion or Mock-sun. 1878 Browning 
Poets Croisic xxxtx, Let France adore No longer an illusive 
mock sun.^ x886 Pall Mall C, 2 Apr. 7/2 Four mock suns 
were seen in the neighbourhood of Greenwich, a 16x3 Over- 
UURV New Charac., Pellou) 0 / House (1615) L 3, His meanes 
will not suffer him to come too nigh [the fashion] : they 
afford him *Mock-veluet or Satinisco. 2845 Eliza Acton 
Mod. Cookery 225 *Mock Venison. Hang a plump and 
finely-grained leg of xnutioain a cool place [etc.]. 

b. In popular or book names of plants, as 
mock acacia, KoUnia Psend-Acada (see Acacia 1 
2) ; mock-apple, Canadian name for Echinocystis 
lobata{Treas.Bot. Suppl.1874); mockbi3hop(’s)- 
weed, American name for the genus Discoplettra ; 
mock-cbervil, (a) Cow parsley, Anthrisctis zyN 
vestris\ {b) Shepherd's needle, Scatidix Pecleu; 
mock gillyflower (see Gillyflower 3) ; mock 
liquorice. Goat’s rue, Galega officinalis \ f mock- 
mustard, [tr. mod.L. sinapistrum\ 1 Salvadora 
hulica ; mock myrtle, ? bog-myrtle, Myrica Gale ; 
mock-olive, an Australian jasmine, Notelxa longi- 
folia Amative FI. Australia 1S89) ; mock- 

orange, (a) the common syringa, Fhiladelphus 
coronarius ; (^1 the Carolina cherry-laurel, Fjtoins 
carohniana ; (c) the Australian native laurel, Fitlo^ 
sporiuti nitdtilatum (ibid.) ; mock pennyroyal, 
the genus IJedcoma ; mock plane(-tree), the 
sycamore, Acer Psendo-Platanus ; mock privet, 
the genus Phillyrca \ mock saffron, Carlhamus 
tinctoritt 5 \ mock willow, Spirxa salicifolia, 

*754 Calal. Seeds in Pam, Bose Kilravock (Spald. Club) 
42S *iVlock acacia. 2860 Gray Man, Bol, 156 Discoplettra. 
'•MockBishop-wced. X548TURNER AVT;//rx^<-r^«(E.D.S.)s4 
Myrrhis IS called in CambrygeshjTe casshes,'in other places 
♦mockecUeruel. 1597 Gekarde Herbixl n. cccc.. 884 Pec^ 
ten i'enens ., Shepheards Needle, wilde Cheruill, Mock- 
CheruiU. 2S48Turse« Names Herbes[E.D.S.) 86 Regallcum 
IS also named Rula cararia, Galcga, & Gaiarda., .It mayc be 
called in englishe •mocke Licores. 1698 J. Petiver in 
'Trails. XX. 316 Five leaved “Mock-Mustard. 1837 Ellison 
Klrkstead 26 Thickets . . Of sweet *Mock-mynle and of 
purple Ling. 1732 Miller Gard, Dic/.^ Syringa ..'Ihc 
"Mock-Orangc; vidgo. 28:2 Brackesridce Views Lotib 
siana (18x4) 59 There is parlicularlyone very beautiful, 
jaune, or yellow wood : by some called the mock orange. 
3903 Quiller-Couch Adv. H. Revel 139 A bush of mock- 
orange at the end of the verandah. i8<^ Gray Man. Bot, 
303 Hedcoma. “Mock Pennyroyal. 1797-2804 Martyn 
Milleds Gard, Diet. (1807) s. v. Acer, With us it [the Great 
Maplcl !*» vulgarly called the Sycomorc-tree and by some 
“Mock-plane. 1887 Bentley Man, /»<?/. fed. 5)521 The latter 
l.^cer Psendoplatanus] is generally known under the names 
of the Sycamore, Greater Maple, and Mock-plane. 1597 
Geraude Herbal m. fiv. 1209 Of “mockc Priuct. x Phitly^ 
■reu au^ustfolut. X73X Miller Gard. Diet., Philyrea, 
Mock-l’rivet. 2548 Turner Names Herbes (E.D^) 29 
Cnecus or cnicus is called, .la cnglUhe Bastorde saffron or 


*mocke-saffron. 1633 Johnson Gerardds Herbal App. 1601 
This Willow icaucd Shrub .. I have named in English 
^Alocke willow. 

C. in names of birds, as mock-nightingale, 
(rt) the Blackcap, Sylvia atricapilla ; {b) the 
Garden warbler, Sylvia salicaria \ (<r) the White- 
throat, Sylvia rttfa (or Motacilla sylvia) ; id) the 
Sedge warbler, Acrocephaltis schatnobxnus ; mock 
regent-bird, an Australian Honey-eater, Aleli- 
p/iaga phrygia ; mock-thrush U.S* * Mocking 
THRUSH. 

1768 Pennant Zool, II. 262 It [the blackcap], .is called in 
Norfolk the *mock-nightingale. 2831 MoniagiPs Orniiju 
Diet. (ed. 2) 42 It does not appear to me that the provincial 
names of l^lock-nightingale, Nettle-creeper, Nettle-monger, 
are ever applied to the Blackcap, but to the White-throat 
and the Fauvette. 1878 Newton \vk Encycl. Brit. XVI. 
541/1 The name . . Mock-Nightingale is in England occasion- 
ally given to some of the Warblers, especially the Blackcap 
. .and the Sedge-bird. 2848 Goulo Birds Austral. IV. 48 
Warty-faced Honey-eater... *Mock Regent-Bird, [of the] 
ColonistsofNew South Wales. iBgo Century Dic/.^ *Mocli- 
ikrush. 

3. Comb, a. with a'djs. and advs. with the sense 
‘ in a counterfeit manner ‘ simulatedly Chiefly 
implying humorous or ludicrous simulation, as in 
Mock-heiioio. 

a 271X Ken Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 278 Seven mock- 

bright Angels on the Deck appear’d. 1836-48 B. D. Walsh 
Aristoph. 44 note, A mock-serious tone. 2858 Gen. P. 
Thompson Audi Alf 1. xUv. 173 The men, pompous, 
mouthing, and mock-dignified. 2664 G. Meredith Emilia 
xxxvi, * It is done, sometimes’, she said, mock -sadly. 2872 

— H. Richmond xWh, 1 told her inock-loftily that i did not 
believe in serious illnesses coming to godlike youth. 2880 
Swinburne Stud. Shaks. (ed. 2)i93A pseudocrhical and 
mock-historic society.^ 2^3 Outing (u. S.) May 220/2 
‘Thank you. .Mr. Smith!* she said, with a mock-offended 
air. 1900 G. Swift Somerley 117 PrudLhiy mock-modest. 

b. with a verb, with the humorous sense ‘pre- 
tendingly*; also with a ppl. adj., as '|* mock- 
made made as a counterfeit. 

a 26x9 Fletcher Bonduca iv. ii, I defie thee, thou mock- 
made man of mat! ax66x Fuller IVor/hies, Somerset 
(1663) HI. 32 Other mens mock-commending verses thereon 
[tc. Coryal's Crudities]. 1889 J. Corbett Monk xL 258 He 
[i.e. Monk’s butler] was a wag whom Charles the First h.id 
mock-knighted one evening at supper with Jiis table-knife. 

Mock (mpk), V. Forms: 5 mokken, moke, 
moeque, 5-6 mokkyn, mok, *1-7 mocke, 6- 
mock. [ME. inokkeity mocqne, ad. OF. mocqner 
(F, vioqucr) to deride, jeer, a northern dialect form 
corresp. to the synonymous Pr. It, vioccarc. 

.According to some scholars, the word represents a popular 
L, '^mucedre to wipe the nose (whence F. moucher. It. moc* 
care)f.*mucC'Us{sAz&%. V.,mftcus'. see Mucus). With the OF. 
(whence the Eng.) transitive use, cf. L. emuugerc to wipe 
the nose, to cheat. The reflexive use (the only one in mod .Fr.) 
se iuoquer de guetqu'un^ may originally have denoted the 
derisive gesture tmitative of the movement of wiping 
the nose. In mod. Provencal, according to Mistral, mouca 
ineajis ‘to wipe the nose’, ‘to strike on the nose’, while 
se mouca^E. se moquery and rnoucado means ‘a blow on 
the nose ‘ a humiliation 

Another hypothesis, less plausible scmasiologically, would 
connect the word with Ger.dial. mucken to growl, grumble, 
OHG. irmuccazan ‘ mutire* (inod.G. mucksen to grumble).] 

1 . trails. To hold up to ridicule; to deride; to 
assail with scornful words or gestures. 

a 2450 Knt. tie la Tour 64 Thei were mocked and scorned 
of alls folke for her leudnesse. c 2450 Mankind 372 in 
Macro Plays 14 Haue ae non other man to moke, but euer 
me? 2484 Cksciqiu. Fables of Poge vu,Al[e the sallary or 
payment of them that mokken other is for to bemoequedat 
the last, 2530 Palsgr. 639/2 He mocketh hyra at every 
worde and yet the foole perceyveth it nat. ibid. 663/1, 1 
potie, I mocke one with makyng a potte in the syde of my 
mouth. 1610 Shaks. 'Temp. iii. ii. 34 Loe, how he mockes 
me, wilt thou let him my Lord ? 2643 Fuller Holy Prof 
Bt. in. ii. 156 Mock not a Cobler for his black thumbes. 
178X \V. Cameron in AVt. Paraphr. xvii. vi, I^Iock not my 
name with honours vain, but keep my holy laws. x8iz J. 
Wilson Isle of Palms 11. 273 Art thou a fiend . . Come here 
to mock.. My dying agony. 1869 M. .Arnold UraniaxW^ 
With smiles, tlif then, Coldly she mocks the sons of men. 

b. With adv. or phrase as complement: To 
bring to a certain condition by mockery. Now 
rare. Also, \to mock out’, (a) to evade (an argu- 
ment, etc.) by mockery or trifling ; (b) to gain by 
mocking or buiToonery, 

*533 ['l'iiiOALz]Supperof the Lord Evj, And as for M. 
More, whom the verite most offendeih, Sc doth but mocke 
it out when he can not .sole it. 1502 Spenser M. Hubberd 
509 For there [at court] thou needs must learnc to laugh, 
to lie, ..to be a beetle-stock Of thy gre.-vt Masters will, to 
scorne, or mock. So maist thou chaunce mock out a Bene- 
fice. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, i, ii. 285 Many a thousand 
widows tihall this his Mocke, mocke out of their deer 
husbands ; Mocke mothers from their sonnes, mocke (^a-illes 
downe. 2625 jAacsoN Creed v. xxiv. § 4 He would be 
mocked out of his skin by Courtiers. 2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 
IX. vii. § 18 It was no soIoecLme to the gravity of Eliah to 
mock Baalspriests out of their supet^tition. a 1863 Woolnf.r 
My Be.tuiiful Lady 60 Some gigantic bell, Whose thunder 
laughing through my brain Mocked me back to flesh again. 

c. To defy ; to set at nought. 

1558 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 38, I tlunkc likewise^ this 
rcoiton shuld be mocked. 2596 Shake. Merch. V. 11. 1 . qo, 

1 would ore-stare the sternest eics that looke. . .Yea, mocke 
the Lion when he rures for pray To win the Ladle, 2606 

— Ant. 4* Cl. Ilf. xiii. X85 Fill our Bowles once more : Let’s 
mocke the midnight Bclk 2877 C Geikie Christ Ixi. (1879) 


746 The hierarchy . . know how to honor the appearance of 
justice while mocking the reality, 

d. Jig. of impersonal things. 

2667 Milton P, L. iv. 628 Our walks at noon, with 
branches overgrown, That mock our scant manuring. 1741-2 
Gray Agrippina 156 These haled walls that seem 10 mock 
my shame. 2764 Goldsm. 'Ttav. 24B Though my harsh 
touch, falt’ring still. But mock’d all tune, And inarr’d iht 
dancer’s skill. 1788 T. Warton On H, M. Birth-day tj 
And many a fane he rear’d, that still sublime In nnusy 
pomp has mock’d the stealth of time. 1807 Wordsw. If'/uu 
Doe VII. 28 A perishing That mocks the gladness of the 
Spring. 2822 Shelley 17 Melodies, With whkb, 

like flowers that mock the corse beneath, He had adorned 
and hid the coming bulk of Death. ^ 1847 A. R. C, Dallas 
Look to Jerus. (ed. 4) 84 Australasia and Polynesia hate 
arisen to mock our arithmetic. 2879 ‘E. Garrett* ^o//« 
by Works I. 23 Their artless sport did not seem to mock 
her, as did the sunshine and the breeze. 

2 . iiilr. To use or give utterance to ridicule ; to 
act or speak in derision; to jeer, scoff; to flout. 
Const, alj t Tvilh. 

c X450 Mankind 358 in Macro Plays 14 We xall bargea 
with yow, & noJ>er moke nor scorne. 2502 Ord. CryUn 
Men (W. de W. 1506) 11. viii. 107 Also those the tvhyche 
mocketh with lliese auncyenles. 2562 T. Norton Calvin's 
Inst. HI. 202 This forsooth is not to mocke with the Scrip- 
tures,. 2582 Mulcaster xli. (1887)239 Some. .do 
vse to abase them, and to mocke at mathematicall beades. 
2604 E. G[rimstone] D'Aiosta's Hist. Indies u vlu ai 
Lactantius Firmian, and S. Augustine mocke at such as 
hold there be any Antipodes.^ x6xx Bible Prov. i. 26, 1 
also will laugh at your calamitle, 1 wll mocke Nvheii your 
feare commeth. 2784 Cowper Task v, 222 Thus Nature 
works as if to mock at Art. 2810 Scott Lady of L. in. v, 
Fleet limbs that mocked at time. 2822 Shelley Chas. /, 
ii. 386 If fear were made for kings, the Fool mocks wisely. 
2884 Tennyson Becket xv. ii, Will he not mock at me? 
fb. To jest, trifle; to make sport. Obs. 
c 2440 Pronip. Pant. 342/2 Mokkyn, or iapyn, or tryfelyn, 
ludtjico. c 2460 Wisdom 826 in Macro Plays 62 Mynde... 
On a soper I wyll .. Set a noble with goode chere rwyly to 
spende. Wndyrstondynge. And I tweyn be Jjis feer, lb 
moque at a goode dyner. 1537 Sir J. Dudley in Froude 
Hist. Eng. 111. 253 He. .mocked not with me, for he brake 
down a part of the decks of my ship. 26x1 Bible Ctn, xix. 
24 Lot., said, ..the Lord wil destroy this citie: but bee 
seemed as one that mocked, vnto his sonnes in law. 

3 . trails. To deceive or impose upon; to delpde, 
befool ; to tantalize, disappoint. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace wm. 2412 In spech off luff sultell 
ye Soiheroun ar ; Ye can ws mok, suppos ye se no mar. 
1538 Cromwell in Mcrriman Life Lett, (xpo?) II. 14* He 
dothe but to dyvise to mocke al the world by practises with 
fnirewordes for his owne purpose. 2561 T. Norton C<iA 
vin's Inst. ni. 246 Let us not wilfully mocke our selues to 
our own destruction. ^ 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV^w, ij. 126 My 
Father is gone wilde into his Graue, . . And with his Spirits, 
sadly 1 suruiue, To mocke the expectation of jhe World ; 
To frustrate Prophesies. 261 x Bible yudg. xvi. 10 Behold, 
thou hast mocked me, and told mee lies. 2648 Br. Hall 
Breathings Devout Soul{\%^\) 201 What would it avail me, 
O Lord, to mock the eyes of all the world with a semblance 
of holiness? 2667 Milton P. L. x. 773 Why am I raockt 
with death, and length’nd out To deathless pain ? i8« H. 
S: J. Smith Rej, Addr. Hi. (1B73) 27 What stately vision 
mocks my waking sense ?^ 28x9 Shelley Vtu 
told 4 Empty cups ,, Which mock the lips with air, when 
they are tiiirsiing. 2847 Emerson Repr. Men, Napoleon 
Wks. (Bohn) 1. 381 As long as our civilization is esscnlially 
one of properly, it will be mocked by delusions, 185* 
M. Arnold Empedocles on Etna 1. 25 Mind is a light which 
the Gods mock us with, 1 o lead those false who trust it. 
•fb. To disappoint ^somelhing promised. Obs. 
2541 in I, S. Leadam Scl, Cos. Crt. Requests (Selden) 61 
Your sayd servant and sublet was .. dissapoynted 'and 
mocked of suche bandoges as he shold have bad. 

4 . To ridicule by imitation of speech or action. 
(The current colloquial use, and presumably as 
old as the i6th c., but not evidenced in literature.) 
Hence, to imitate or resemble closely; to mimic, 
counterfeit. (Cf. Mocking-bird.) 

*595 Shaks. John v. iL 273 Another [fc. drum] shall .. 
rattle the Welkins eare, And mocke the deepe mouth d 
Thunder. 26x2 — Wint. T, v, iii. 19-20 Prepare To sec 
the Life as liuely mock’d, as eucr Still Sleepe mockd 
Death, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 'To Mock, or mimick 
another, 2748 Young Nt. Th. 111. 335 For what live ever 
here? . , to bid each wretched day The former mock? 18:7 
Shelley Rev. Islam vi. xlv. 7 He fa horse] would spread 
His nostrils to the blast, and joyously Mock the fierce pwl 
with neighings. 2822 — Chas, I, ii. 98 He mocks and immiis 
all he sees and hears. 2827-44 Willis Lazarus <V Mary 16 
Like life well mock’d in marble. 1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 
11. IV. iv. 311 Not one of Stansficld’s lines is like anmh^. 
Every one of Salvator’s mocks all the rest. 1867 G. G- 
NizCojce. Balladeadro yoOdairiih There the proud lyre-bird 
spreads his tail, And mocks the notes of hill and dalfe 
•fb. To simulate, make a false pretence of. Obs. 
*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, ni. Hi. 255, I long till Edwa^ fall 
by Warres mischance, For mocking Marrbge with a Dame 
of France. 1606 — Ant. <J- CL v. i. 2 Go to Jiini Dollabclla, 
bid him yeeld, Being so frustrate, tell him, He mockes the 
pawscs that he makes. 

f 6. In the 17th c. the verb-stem was prefixed to 
a few sbs., forming compound sbs. with the sense 
‘one who or something which mocks : mock- 
beggar, {a) applied to a house that has an appear- 
ance of wealth, but is either deserted or else in- 
habited by miserly or poor persons ; also as quasi- 
proper name, AIock-Beggari^s Hall, etc. ; (^) used 
by Florio (? erroneously) for Bull-ijeggar ; mock- 
clown iioitce-wd., a trick that deludes rustics; 
mock-guc8t, one who disappoints his guests of 
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MOCKET-HEAD. 


the liberal entertaiament which he has led them 
to expect ; in quot.^^. Also Mock-God. 

x6tx Florio, Beffana^ a bug»beare, a scarcrow, a *mock* 
begger, a toy to moclce an ape. 16x5 Cufids IVhirligig 
C4, WbajstbiSjA shirt that ye weare, ELe 'tis a mock- 
beggar with stnpes. x6x6 Bic/t Cabinet 52 A Gentleman 
without meanes» is like a faire house without furniture, 
or any inhabitant,. .whose rearing was chargeable to the 
owner, and painfull to the builder, and all ilhbestowed, to 
make a mock-begger, that hath no good morrowe for his 
next neighbour. xSz* J. Tavlor JWater-P.) iVater-Corino- 
rant Cab, The poore receiue their answer from the Dawes, 
Who in their caaing language call it plaine Mockbegger 
I^fanour, for they came in vaine. a 1825 Forbv Voc, E» 
Anglia^ Mock-Seggar-Hall. X83S Horsfield Sussex 1. 136 
Some old buildings in a place called the Ulock-beggars. 
X840 Gentl, Mag, Oct. 33S Both jilaces , . bear the name of 
Mock-Beggar's Hall. The one is an insulated rock near 
Bakewell .. presenting from the road the semblance of a 
house. .. The other is a Tudor .. mansion in the parish of 
Claydon ..which .. remained so long unoccupied as to be 
the cause of numerous disappointments to those travellers 
who had never been taken in before. 1598 Florio, Ingan^ 
naniiiafu?, the name of a Jeape or sank so called in Italian, 
as we should say *mock-clowne. x642 Fuller Holy St. 1. 
i. 3 Some women which hang out signes . . will not lodge 
strangers; yet these *mock-guests are guilty in tempting 
others to tempt them. 

lUEockable a, [f. Mock v, -h -able. 

Cf. K. vioquable.] Deserving of or exposed to 
derision. 

1600 SiiAKS. A. Y.L. in. ii. 49 Those that are good maners 
at the Court, are as ridiculous in the Countrey, as the be- 
hamoxir of the Countrie is most mocheabie at the Court. 
X837 Carlyle Fr. Bev.iiSjz) III. i. vii. 41 This huge Moon- 
calf of Sansculottism,..is not mockable only, and soft like 
another calf. x89a Peyton ilfenr. J’esns iii. 63 The Primates 
..mock us unconsciously. We encounter the mockable 
element in man, just at the junction where flesh is passing 
into mind, animality into mentality. 

Mockadam, variant of Mokadda^l 
f Ulockado Obf, Forms ; 6 

mockeado, mochadoo, mockadoo, -adowe, 
makadowd, moccadowe, 6-7 moeado, mocka- 
doo, 6-8 moccado, 7 moccadoe, -dow, moca- 
doe, znochado, muckado, 8 7nockade(e, 6- 
mcckado. [app. a corruption of It, mocajardo 
(see Mohaib) or some variant, 

Cotgrave (i6ti) gives ‘ mockado ' as the rendering of F. 
vioucade (not found elsewhere) and tnocayart^ and he 
renders moncaiart by ‘silk moccadoe’; a Fr. form wo/;- 
qttayai occurs In 158003 the nameof amaterial for curtains. 
Florio (1611} has It, nioccaiaro, and nioceaiorro^ ‘mokado 
slufle ’.] 

1. A kind of cloth much used for clothing in the 
i6th and 17th centuries. Also attrib.y as mockado 
cassock, doublet, etc. ; mockado ends, fringe (men- 
tioned as a commodity sold by tveight). Tttft 
mockado, a peculiar kind of mockado decorated 
with small tufts of wool. 

It was made in Flanders and (flrst by Flemish refugees) 
at Norwich ’, it is usually mentioned as an inferior material 
(of wool) in contrast with silk and velvet, but a ‘ silk mocka- 
do ' is also spoken of. Quot. 1638 exceptionally refers to 
mockado as a costly fabric; but the word by that time may 
have ceased to be generally understood. 

Richmond lYills {^\xxtet%) 51 One night gowne of 
mockeado with one paire of hoase of the same, i57x-2 
A. WuiTFELD in Durham DePas. (Surtees) 246 Mochadoo 
for the cote, coller, and hands, ^ with sylk bootlons. 1579 
Dee Diary (Camden) 6 Some kinds of tuft mockado, with 
crosses blew and red, 1587 Harrison England it. v. (1877) 
1. Z32 Mockadoes tufted and plaine. /bid. iii. i. (1878) 11. 6 
Now by meanes of strangers succoured here fromdomesticall 
persecution, the same Ur. wool) hath beene imploied vnto 
sundrie other vses, as mockados, bales, vellures [etc.]. 1589' 

PuTiENHAM Eng. Roesid iir. xxiv. (Aib.) ago Who would 
not thinke it a ridiculous thing to see a Lady in her milke- 
house with a veluet gowne, and at a bridall in her cassock 
of mockado^ 1590 Acc. Bk. lY. lYrayxn 
374, 1“ bhack moccado fringe, iiis. viijd. 1S94 Lodge & 
Greene Looking-glass^ (1598) C 3 b, When I . . saw .. Nvhat 
a faire mockado Cape it had. 1596 Lodge lYi/s Miserie 14 
The farmer that was contented in times past with his Russet 
Frocke & Alockado sleeues, now sels a Cow against Easter 
to buy him silken geere for his credit. 1605 Land, Pro- 
digal m. i, Why she went in a fringed gown, a single ruff, 
and a white cap; and my father in a mocado coat. i(Sx7 in 
Heaih Grocers' (1869) 427 Crimson mochados to make 

sleeves for the poore men. 1620 in Navjorth Honseh. Bks, 
(Surtees) 123 A pound of black moccadow ends, ij*.. viij''. 
1638 Ford Lady's Trial ii. i, Imagine flrs.t our rich mockado 
doublet. x66o Act 12 Chas. //, c. 4 Kates Inward, Mocado 
ends the dozen pound, iiij //. 

b. Jig. as the type of an inferior material. Also 
aitrib. or adj . : Trumpery, inferior. 

(In quol. i74t used, probably by etymological misappre- 
hension, in the sense of ‘ mockery’. Cf, -ado 2.) 

*577 Fulke Con/nt, Pnrg. 287 Mockadoe miracles, narra- 
tions, and relations. 1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 8, I will 
nicke*name no bodie.* I am none of these tuft mockadoo 
mak.a*dooes. 1619 J. Taylor (Water-P.) Kicksey lYinsey 
B8b, I muse of what stuff these men framed be, Most of 
them seeme Muckado vnto me. 1621 — Motto D, I want 
that high esteemed excellence Of fustian, or mockado Elo- 
quence. X74X Richardson Pamela 11 . 37 What Mockado 
is this to such a poor Soul as 1 ? 

2. (See quot.) 

• 1738 in bth Rep. Dep. Kpr. App. 11. 120 A new Invention 
of making Carpetting called French Carpets or Moccadoes, 
tMo'chage. Obs. [f. Mock ii. + -age.] 

Very coinmqn in the idth and.i7lh centuries. 

1. The action or an act of mocking ; mockery, 
ridicule, derision ; a derisive utterance or action. 


' 1470-85 Malory Arthur vst, J. 338 In mockage ye shalle 
be called la cote male tayle. 14^ Fabyan Chron. vii. 608 
'J*he Pienshe Gaguyne hryngeth m a matter of game, as he 
rehersiih, to the mockage of Englisshmen. X53S Cover- 
dale Isa. xiv. 4 Then shall thou vse this mockage vpon 
y« kinge of Babilon. 1548 Gf.st Pr. Masse What 
an vnsufferable mockedge is this aswel of god as of our 
soueraygne lord y kin^. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 
IV. XX. (1634) 743 Christians ought truly to bee a kinde of 
men. .open to the malice, deceits, and mockages, of naughty 
men. 2577 Hanmer Anc. Eecl. Hist, (1^63) 3S In a mockage 
they tried the sharpnesse of their swords upon the dead 
bodies. X607 R. C[arew) tr. Esticnnc's World of Wonders 
347 Turned into a matter of merriment and mockage of 
poore Saint Peter.^ a 1677 Manton Senn. Ps. cxix. 52 
(1681) 347 Their Derision and Mockage of Godliness ceaseth, 
b. The lact or condition of being mocked. 

*S34 Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel.{s$46) G ij, The 
woorkes of the peple ar hotden in mockage with wyse men. 
1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 344 Which then brought youth 
into a fooles Paradise, and hath now cast age into an open 
mockage. 1656 HM.zsGold. Rent. 111.(1673) 36 It is but an 
errour to think that God is a party capable of mockage and 
illusion ; no art, no fineness can circumvent or abuse him. 

‘ 2, An object of mockery. 

*535 CoVEROALE Jer. xxv. 9, 1 will make of them a wilder- 
nesse a mockage and a cominuall deserte. x628 Wither 
Brit, Rememb. Concl. 53 Nay, Law is made a mockage, 
and a scorne. 1657 Reeve God's Plea 23 Man ..was the 
spoil of time, the mockage of fortune, and image of con- 
sistency. a X677 Manton Serm. Ps. cxix. 83 (1681) 553 
Though scorned .and m.ade a mockage (1725 tnockj by those 
that .. lived in pomp and splendor, yet his zeal was not 
abated. 

3. Mimicry, close imitation ; concr. something 
that mocks or resembles, a counterfeit. 

16x5 f . Stephens Ess. ^ Char.^ A Ranke Observer (1857) 
160 Whilst he meanes to purge himself by obser\’ing other 
humours, he practises them by a shadow of mockage. x686 
Goad Celest, Bodies ni. i. 397, 1 can believe, .that there are 
such Mockages of Humane Nature by Sea, as an Ape is 
On the Mountain. 

Mockaire, obs. form of Mohair. 

Mo'ckaniate. noncc^wd. [f. Mock z;. after the 
words in the context.] A mocker. 

a 1550 linage^ Ifocr. 111. in Skeltoii's Wks. (x843^ II. 435/2 
He is no Acquiiitste, Nor non Occanisr, But a mockaniste. 

Mockaaeen, -a(s)sin, -ason, obs. ff. Moccasin. 
Mock-beggar t see Mock v. 5. 

Moxk-'bird. [f. Mock sb.^ + Bird sb.] The 
American Mocking-bird, Mimus polyglotius. 

1649 Per/. Dfscr. Virginia (*837) *5 One Bird we call the 
Mock-bird; for he will imitate alt other Blids Notes. X709 
Steele Taller No. 52 P 4 The Indian Fowl, called the 
Mock- Bird, who has no Note of his own. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. /f/f/. (1824) 11.337 The American Mock-oird, Ibid. 
^38 The mock-bird is ever surest to please when It Is mo^t j 
Itself. 1809 Campbell Gerir. Wyom. r. hi, From merry 1 
mock-bitd’s song, a 1854 Caroline A Southey /’<?«?/. Wks, 
(1867) 13 The pretty mockblrd with his borrowed notes 
Tells thee sweet truth. 

b. Applied to the Sedge-warbler and the Black- 
cap (cf. Mocking-bird 2). 

1831 G. Montagtt's Ornith. Diet. 326 Mock Blrdy a name 
applied to the Sedge Bird. 1894 Newton Diet, Birds 582. 

a. Jig. 

1800 Southey Let. to Coleridge 8 Jan., Moses will be a 
very mock-bird as to languages. 1823 Byron Island ii. 
xiii, Sweep these mere mo^-birds of the despot’s song From 
the tall bough where they have perch'd so long. 
Mock-clown : see Mock v, 5. 

Mocke, Mockeado, van ff. Muck, Mockado. 
Mocked Cmpkt), a. [f. Mock v. + -edI.] 
Imitated (in quot, nbsol.). 

x8G, Darwin Or/V. Spec. xiii. (1866)507 When the mockers 
and the mocked are caught and compared they are found 
to be totally different in essential structure. 

Mockedar, obs. form of Muckender. 

Mocker Forms; 5 mokerfe, 6 Sc. 

mokkar, mockar, 6— mocker, [f. Mock v, + 
-erI. Cf. F. moqtteur^ 

1. One who mocks, derides, or scoffs. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxlon) Dicies 14 b, Ware that ye be 
no mokers for that engendreth battered, c 2500 Vonng 
Childr. Bk. 59 in Babees Bk.y Be no glosere nor no mokcre. 
1570 Buchanan Ane Admonitioun.\i\f.%, (1892) 24 Mokkaris 
of all religioun and vertew. 1634 Cannc Necess. Separ, 
(1849) 221 How can he prove that these were outwardly 
wicked and irreligious, known to be idolaters, drunkards, 
sorcerers, mockers,.. &c. 1683 Burnet tr. More's Utopia 29 
If the many Mockers of ElLha,. .felt the Effect of his Zeal, 
What will become of one Mocker of so many Friars ? 1688 
South Sernt. {1697) II. viiL 347 An Ordinance, in which 
God is so seldom mocked, but it is to the Mocker’s confu- 
sion. 1750 Byrosi Rem. Middletoff's Exam. 525 What these 
blockers call’d a drunken Fit, Was God’s Performance of 
what Joel writ. 1840 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 163 The 
peculiarities of the Puritan. .had been.. favourite subjects 
with mockers. 1903 Speaker 10 Oct, 29/1 The enthusiast 
w.os a happy man, tne mocker was a miserable man. 

b. One who deceives or illudes, 

2600 SiiAKS. 4-1. Y. L. ti. vi. 13 If thou diest Before I come, 
thou art a mocker of my labour. 

2. One who imitates in speech or gesture. 

3. A mocking-bird. 

2773 Barrington xxiPhil. TViiwr. LXIII. 286 From the 
attention which the mocker pays to any other sort of, .noLe.s. 
1859 Baird Catal. N.Anier. Birds 2540, Var. Mimns can- 
dafnsBzhd Long-Tailed Mocker, i860 — Birds N. Amer. 

353 Harporhynchus rrr/r/r. .TTirashcr; Sandy Mocker. 

■ 4. Nat. Hist. A mimetic animal. 

x86. Darwin Orig. Spec, xiii, (1866} 507 The mockers are 
almost invariably rare insects. 


Mockere, obs. form of Mucker. 
Tffioxker-nnt. U.S. The fruit of the North 
American White-heart Hickory, Carya. tomentosa.. 
Also, the tree itself. 

284^50 A. Wood C‘/firj.3^\/?o/.49i Mocker-nut Hickory. 
2859 J. G. Cooper in Ann. Rep. Smithson. Inst. 255 Carya 
tomentosa Nutt., Mocker-nut. i860 Gray Bot. North.- 
U. S, 402 Mocker-nut. White-heart HickorjL 

Mockery (mp-kari). Forms: 5 moauerye, 
mokkery, 5-6 mookerye, mooquery, 6 mookeri,' 
yc.mokrie, mookrie, 6-7 mookerie, 6- mockery, 
[a. F. tnoquerie (i3tU c.), f. moquer to Mock.] 

1. Derision, ridicule; a derisive utterance or action. 

24*6 Lydg. DeGniL Pilgr, 13020 They be no thyng off 
myn allye ; 1 haue off hem but moquerye. 2481 6axton 
Reynard \.\xh.) jx Reynaxf., sbal thynke how he may be- 

E ;le deceyue and brynge yow to some mockerye. ’ a 2533 
D. Berners liv. 182 Y'» paynymdyd gyue it toHuon 
in a mockery. ’ a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen, VIII 101 b, 
All our saiynges were by the Frenche kyng turned into 
moequery.^ 2560 Daus tr. Sleidcine's Comm. 193 b, This 
was the third inockeri of fortune that chaunced in Fraunce. 
2563 WINJET iRks. (S. T.S.) II. 82 Studiing 10 thraw be his 
mokrie and bairding the mekle vertew and honor of his 
father to he a vyce [etc.]. 2590 Spenser E. Q, i. vii. 43 The 
forlorne Maiden, whom your eies have scene The laughing 
stocke of fortunes mockeries, Am th’ onely daughter of .t 
K ing and Queene. 2590 Shaks. ^lids. N. 11. ii. 123 Where- 
fore was 1 to this keene mockery borne? a 2656 Bp. Halt. 
Rem. !Vhs. (1660) 270 Should a man be bidden to., walk 
steddily on his head, this would justly sound as a mockery. 
atjig Addison Chr. Relig. vii. Wks. 1766 III. 317 'The 
insults and mockeries of a crouded Amphitheatre. 2838 
Thirlwall Greece III. xx. 263 The heralds of Darius had 
been put to death with cruel mockery, i860 Mks. Carlyle 
Lett, III. 61 ‘ Mrs. Prudence’, as l^Ir. Barnes calls me in 
mockery.^ 2869 Freeman Norm. Cong. 11875) III, xii. 238 
Laying himself open to the jeers and mockeries of his rebel- 
lious subjecis. 2884 Gladstone in West. Daily Press 2 July 
3/4 He was sorry that gentlemen with no knowledge of the 
subject should receive this remark with mockery, 

b. A subject or occasion of derision ; a person, 
thing, or action that deserves or occasions ridicule. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 38 Which thinges are 
doubtles to all that wUe be, a very mockerye. 2590 Sir 
J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 13, I conclude, that such fortifica- 
tions in England are verie skornes and mockeries. 2596 
Shaks, 7'am. Shr. ni. ii,4 What will be said, what mockery 
will it be? To want the Brlde-groome when the Priest 
attends To speake the ceremonlall rites of marriage? 2820 
Hazutt Lect. Dram. Lit. 324 When the nameof Jeremy 
Taylor is no longer remembered with reverence, genius will 
have become a mockery, and virtue an empty shade. 2849 
James Woodman vii, As if he made a mockery of the very 
acquirements he boasted of. 2870 Bryant Iliad 1. x. 3x1 
Let no one yield to steep, Lest we become the mockery of 
the foe. 

2. Mimicry, imitation ; a counterfeit representa- 
I lion ; an unreal appearance. Now only in indig- 
j nant use, a contemptible and impudent simulation. 

' *599 Shaks. Hen. V, tv. Chor. 53 Yet sit and see, Minding 

true thinp, by what their Mock’nes bee. 2605 — Macb. lit. 

; iv. X07 Hence horrible shadow, Vnreal mock’ry hence. 27x7 
Pope Elepi (Jit/orU Lady 57 And bear about the mockery 
of woe To midnight dances, and the publlp show. 2853 
Kane Grinnell Exp, xxvii. (1856) 225 It was a mockery of 
warmth, however, scarcely worthy the unpretending sincerity 
of the great pLinet. 2872 Yeats Groiuth Comm. 189 The 
unhappy monarch then went through the mockery of a trial 
for concealing bis treasures. 

3. LuiUcrously futile action; something insult- 
ingly unfitting, 

1603 Shaks, Ham. 1. i. 246 It Is as the Ayre, invulnerable, 
And our vaine blowes, malicious Mockery. 1634 W. Tir- 
WHYTtr. Balzac' s Lett.[yo\. I.) 398 It wereamockery to mako 
choyce of sicke folkes, and. .to put sovereign power into 
their hands, to the end onely to have them leave it to others, 
1798 Monthly Mag, VI. 397 Although suffered to perish 
almost for the common necessaries, his body was ostenta- 
tiously carried to the grave In a hearse, accompanied by the 
mockery of a mourning-coach. 185a Robertson Serm. Ser. 

III. xvii. 215 It is mockery, brethren, for a man to speak 
lightly of that which he cannot know. 1863 (Jeo. Eliot 
Romola xxxvi, In her bitterness she felt that all rejoicing 
was mockery, 
t^.'attrib. 

*593 Shaks. Rich. II, ly. i. 260 Oh, that I were a Mockerie, 
King [read Mockerie-king] of Snow, Standing before the * 
Subne of BuIHngbrooke, To melt my selfe away In Water- 
drops. 2634 Ford Perkin Warbeck t, i. Still to be frighted 
with false apparitions Of pageant Majestic, and new-coynd 
greatnesse, As if wee were a mockery King in state, • 2834 
Tail's Mag. 131/1 Legitimacy is a mockery word in such 
a case. ' 1898 Watfs-Dunton Ayliuin xi, A monstrous 
mountainous representation of an awful mockery-goddess. 

• Moekeson, obs. form of MocoAsuir. 

Mo'cket. Nowflba/. [Shortened from 
Mucke-vdeb. Cf. Anglo-Irish mueiie, t?iocky, in 
the same sense (H. C. Hart).] A bib or hand- 
kerchief; also, ?a kerchief. 

1537 A-'V' Hen. VIII, c. 15 Or use or weare any 
shirt, smock, .mocket, or-linnen- cappe, colouied or dyed, 
with Saffron. i6xx Cotgr., Baveretle, a mb, mocket, or 
niocketer to put before the bosome of a (slauenng) child. 

Ibid , s.v. Embavete. x88o W. Comiu. Gloss., Mocket, a 
bib attached to an apron to keep the front of the dress clean. 
.tMo-cket-hea-d. Obs. [Origin obscure.] 

See quot., and cf. Axcoxv. 

x686 Plot Slaffbrdsh. iv. 163 Thej? work it [sc. the Iron] 
into a bloom, which is a square barr m the middle, and two 
square knobs at the ends, one much less then the other, the 
smaller being called the Ancony end, and Uie greater the 
ilocket head. 



MOCKPUB. 

Moeketto, quasi-It form of Moquette. 
i* Mo'ckfalj Obs. [f. Mock -foe,] Full 

of mockery, 

i8oS Public Characters 256 The merry maid in mockful 
play. 1820 C. R. Maturin’ Melmoth (1802) III. xxxi. 253 
Those whose mockful persecution, or whose vacant pity, 
might be equally torturing to her feelings. 

Hence Mo’ckfoUy adv,^ in a * mockful' manner. 
1834 FrasePs Mag. X- 426 He was impetuous, daring, and 
mockfully defiant. 

t Mo*ck-God. Obs. [f. Mock v. + God sb.} 
One who mocks, derides, or defies God. Also 
alitib. and forming adjs. as mock-God-like. (Very 
common in the 17th c.) 

160X Dent PatJnv. Heaven 128 Now the earth is full of 
ranke Atheists and mocke-Gods : which scoffe at the Gospel!. 
1612 W. ScLATER Aprettymocke-God 

answere it will bee, . . to tell him Uc. God] : for matter of tith- 
ing, thou hadst a custome to the contrary. 1618 S. Waro 
Icihrds lustice (1627) 42 What shall I say to such mocke- 
god-like Esaus? 1677 W, Hughes Man o/Sin x. x. 45 This 
Impudent Mock-God dares to make Laws to bind the Con- 
science immediately, where God Almighty hath left it free. 

Mock-guest : see Mock v. 5. 

Hto-ck-liero'ic, a- and sb, [f. Mock a."] 

A. ac^\ Imitating in a derisive or burlesque 
manner the heroic character or style; burlesquing 
heroic action. 

1711-12 Addison S^cct. No. 273 ? 8 We find in Mock- 
Heroic Poems, particularly in the Dispensary^ and the 
L2itrini several Allegorical Persons. 1765 Colwan tr, 
Terence^ Eunuch 1. iii. 123 noie^ The poet in a kind of mock 
heroick manner invokes the muse to teach him to draw the 
character of his heroine. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 296/1 
Tassoni’s mock-heroic poem, ‘La Secchia Rapita*. *847 
Tennyson Princess Concl. 11 The men required that I 
should give throughout The sort of mock-heroic gigan- 
tesque. 1876 Black Madcap K. v, ‘ I am not to go down to 
the foot of the lane?* said she, with mock-heroic sadness. 
1889 Swinburne Stud. B. yonson 73 The pi^sage is a really 
superb example of tragicomic or mock-heroic blank verse. 

' Msot. 1756-82 J, Warton Ess. Pope (ed. 4) I. iv. 255 
Cervantes ; who is the father and unrivalled model of the 
true mock-heroic. 

B. sb. A burlesque imitation of the heroic style 
or manner, 

1728 Gulliver DccypkePd 7 Peter abused the Wittlings of 
the Town for not having Sense enough to taste his Mock- 
Heroicks. 1847 Tennyson Princess Cond, 64 In mock 
heroics stranger than our own. 1864 W. Smith T. B. Shaids 
Hist. Eng. Lit. xv, (1865) 294 The famous mock-heroic of 
Boilpu. 1879 Froude Csesar viii. 83 He [Cssar] had no 
sentimental passion about him; no Byronic mock heroics. 
So MooU-hero’ical <u » Mock-heroic a. Also 
IIock-lioro’ically<r(fy.,in a mock-heroic manner, 
1850 L. Hunt (1860) 370 An article which I 

wrote, with the mock-herotcal title of The Graces and Anxie- 
ties of Pig Driving. 1905 Daily Chron. 27, Dec. 4/7 The 
‘ Argonaut ' mock-neroically chaflenges anyone to point to a 
single case of a college man having bitten on another player's 
nose or ear. 

tMock-koliday. Obs,^ [Mock a.] Only in 
phrase : To play inock-hoUday, to act deceitfully. 
Const, wiih, 

1$. . Caial. Ane. Deeds (1906) V. 498 As it seme he plaieth 
mock haliiday with me. c 1561 Veron Free-iuill 50 b, God 
dolhe playe mocke holy daye wyth us, if he promysethe 
tlwnges, ihat it lyeth not in us to oblayne. 1604 Meeting 
of Gallants 21 The stirrup plaide mock-holy-day with him, 
and made afoole of his foote. a 1607 Brightman Revelation 
(1615) 230 The lesuites doe not interprete the Scriptures, but 
play mocke haliday with them. 

Mocking (mpdaq), vbl. sb. [f. Mock v, + 
-IKG l.] The action of the verb Mock ; the utter- 
ance of derision or scorn ; imitation, mimicry. 
Now only gerundial. Also occas. + an object of 
derision. 

C1440 Bocius (Laud MS. 559 If. 5 b), This came toBoctus 
me kyng All in scorne and in mokkyng, 1539 Tonstall 
Serin. Palm Sund. (1B23) 12 He was obedienie to sufTre 
the mockyngc of the people of Jewes. 2607 Shaks. Titnon 
*• **-35 If IS a pretty mocking of the life. x6xx Bible 
Ezek, xxii. 4 Therfore haue I made thee.. a mocking to all 
countries. 1656 Earl Monm. tr. BoccalinCs Advts. /r. 
Parnass, i. i, (1674) i These false Cheaters, '.mind only 
V mocking and cosenage. 

f b. Mocking-stock, a laughing-stock, Obs, 

Very common in i6-i7th c. 

1526 Tindale 2 Pet. it. 13 OlT you they make a mockyng- 
stok^ ^ XS34 MoreC(7;;(/C agsU Trib. 11. Wks. 1192/2 The 
Pluh>ties. . vsing Sampson for their mocking stocke in scorne 
of God. 1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 
208 The wisest persons made but a mocking-stocke of his 
vanity. 1791 Walker, Moching^stoci, a butt for merriment. 
1833 Ht. Martincau CharruedSeaMiW. 122 Howshould you 
bear to be made.. a mocking-stock while you were full of 
gloomy wrath? 

Mocking (mp*kig), ppl. a. [-ixg 2.] That 
mocks, ridicules, deludes, or mimics. 

1530 Palscr, j2o/t. 1 skorne one with mock>mge wordes, 
je rapfarde. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. ii, i. 52 Some merry 
mocking Lord belike, ist so? XS93 Davies ////wtirZ. 
Introd. XX, The great mocking Master mock'd not then, 
When he said, Truth was bury'd here below. 1634 Cannc 
Hecess.Stpar. (1849) 286 A mocking contradiction of Mr. 
Johnson. 1720 J. Hughes Siege Damascus 11. ii, I am 
oar'd to it, ivith mocking scorn. x86. Dakwvh Orig. Spec. 
xiii. (1S66) 507 But if wc proceed from a district where one 
Lcptalls imitates an Ithomia, another mocking and mocked 
species belonging to the same genera, equally close in their 
resemblance, will be found. 1871 FoEEkiAN Norm, Com^, 
(1876) IV. xviii. 1S7 The savages, as the mocking longues of 
the Normans called them. 
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Mo'cking-bird. [f. Mocking ppl. a. Cf. 
Mock-bird.] 

1 . An American passerine song-bird of the genus 
MimuSf esp, Mimtis polygloHns^ characterized by 
its habit of mimicking the notes. of other birds. 

1676 T. Glover in Phil. Trans, XI. 631 There are also 
divers kinds of small Birds, whereof the Mocking-bird, the 
Red-bird, and Humming-bird, are the most remarkable. 
2688 J. Clayton Let. to Roy. Soc. 12 May (1844) 30 Their 
mocking Birds may be compared to our singing Thrushes. 
Ibid. 32 The red Mocking is of a duskish red, or rather 
brown ; it sings very well, but has not so soft a Note as the 
grey mocking Bird. X74x E. Lucas yrnls. ^ Lett. (1850) ii, 
I promised to tell you when the mocking bird began to sing. 
iBo2 Bingley Biog. (1813) II. 155 The Mocking Bird 

seems to have a singular pleasure in leading other birds 
astray. 2855 W. S. Dallas in Syst, Nat. Hist. II. 296 The 
hunters in the Southern States know that the moon is rising 
when they hear the Mocking Bird begin to sing. 

2 . Applied to other birds having a similar apti- 

tude for mimicry: a. the Sedge-warbler, Acro- 
cephalus sch(enobaaius\ b. = Butcher-bird ; e. 
the Blackcap, d. esMocKiNG- 

WREN ; e. the Lyre-bird, Mentira superba ; f. = 
Parson-bird i ; g. the Bhim-raj, Edolitts para- 
discus (Balfour Cycl. Ind. 1857, p. 133); h. 
French mocking'bird (TJ. S.), the Thrasher {Har^ 
porkynchus'). 

<**779 J- Cook Voy. Pacific 1. 151 [In New Zealand] 
A small greenish bird... One would imagine be was sur- 
rounded ay a hundred different sorts of birds, when the 
little warbler is near. From this circumstance we named 
it the mocking bird. 1835 W. Yate Acc, N. Zealand ii. 
(ed. 2) 52 Tni. This remarlmble bird, from the versaiility of 
its talents for imitation, has by some been called ‘ the Mock- 
ing Bird 2846 G. H. Haydon Five Yrs.in Austral. Felix 
vi. 131 Numerous pheasants {tnenura superba). These birds 
are the mocking birds of Australia. x86o Baird Birds N. 
Amer. 2S3 Harporhynchus rujus.. "French Mocking Bird, 
1883 Newton in EncycL Brit. XVI. 541/1 The name 
Mocking-Bird, ..is in England occasionally given to some of 
the Warblers, especially the Blackcap [Sylvia atricapilld) 
and the Sedge-bird [Acrocephalus schanobxnus). 2^4 — 
Diet. Birds 582 In North America two Wrens, Thryothorns 
ludavicianus and T, bevoickii seem to be widely known as 
‘ Mocking-birds *. 

Mockingly (mp’kiqli), adv. [f. MoCKING 
ppl. a. 4 -LY lu a mocking manner. 

2545 Elyot Dict.f Nasute, wyttyly, mockyngly. 2602 
Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xlvL (16x2) 215 And, he saying, Let vs 
meete, ‘Let’s meete', quoth Echo mockingly. 2863 Geo. 
Eliot Romola xxx, Whispers which died out mockingly as 
he strained bis ear after them. 

Mocking-stock: see Mocking vbl. sb. 
MocMug tlirush. [Cf. mock-thrush, Mooic 
a. 2 c.] The Thrasher, Harporhysiehus Jiisctts or 
rujus. 

2839 .Audubon Ornitk. Biog. V. 336 Townsend’s Mocking 
Thrush. 2847^ Emerson Poems, Musketaquid Wks. (Bohn) 
1. 485 A mocking thrush, A wild rose, a rock-loving colum- 
bine, Salve my worst wounds. 2876 Gentry Life-Hist. 
Birds E. Pennsylv. 1. 26 The Mocking Thrushes as a group 
are chiefly^southem. 

Mocking wren. An American wren of the 
genus Thryothorns, esp. T. Indoviciaims, 

2874 Baird, etc. N. Amcr. Land Birds 1. 142 The great 
Carolina or Mocking Wren, is found in all the South- 
eastern and Southern States from Florida to Maryland. 
2876 Gentry Birds E. Pennsylv. I. 74 Thryo- 

thorns ludavicianus.. ,\s commonly surnamed the Mocking 
Wren from its remarkable powers of mimicry. 

tMo'ckisli, a. Ohs. [f. Mock v. + -ish.] 
Mocking, derisive ; also, mock, sham. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii, 398 In derysyon of the Kynge, 
they made this mokkysshe ryme folowyng, ^ 1513 ISIore 
Rich. Ill, Wks. 67/1 After this mockisiie eleccion, than was 
he Crowned [etc.]. 1632 Weever 457 

This mockish rime doggerell. 
b. Of animals Skittish. 
a 2529 Skelton Col. Cloute 181 Let se who that dare Sho 
the mockyshe marc. 

Hence tMo’ckislilya</z'., in a 'mockish* manner. 
2530 Palsgr. 8^9/2 hlockysshly, Par viocquerie. 2532 
More Confut, Tindale Wks. 392/1 Els could he neuerfinde 
in his heart to speke so mockyshlye of such a matter. 

t Mock-shade, mog-shade. dial. Obs. 

rare^^, [Original form and etymology uncertain ; 
the first element may be Mock a. or possibly Mock 
sh.*^, tree-stump ; if the correct form be viog-, it 
may be connected with Muggy.] (See quots.) 
Also mock-shadow, twilight (Halliwell 1^47). 

2669 WoRLiDCE Syst. Agrie. (1681) 329 Mogshade. the 
shadows of 'I’rees, or such like. 1682 Blount Glossogr. 
(ed. 5), Dnydights-gate. L c. the going down of day-light ; 
otherwise called Mock.shade. 

Mock-sign: seeMocKjAi4. 

Mock turtle. [Mock <7.] 

1 . A dish consisting of calfs head dressed with 
sauces and condiments so as to resemble turtle, 

2763 Mrs. Glasse Cookery (1767) 340 To dress a mock 
turtle. Take a calFs head [etc.]. 2783 J. Farley Land. 
Art 0/ Cookery (1789) i. iii. 32. 28*0 Mbs. Dods Cook ^ 
Houseiv, Man. 225 Mock Turtle, or Calf’s Head. 

2 . (In full, Mock inriU soup.') A soup made (usu- 
ally of calfs bead) in imitation of turtle soup. 

*783 J. Farley Land. Art 0/ Cookery (1789) i. xiii, 258 
Mock-'rurtle Soup. 2789 Mrs. Piozzi yourn. France II, 
196 The cold mock turtle soup.s.. which London pastry-cooks 
keep m their shop*!, 2826 Mrs. Dods CookffI!ousr.v. Man. 
83 Mock Turtle Soup, Procure the head of a middle-sized, 
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well-fed cow calf [etc.]. 2833 Marryat P. Simple xxvii 
As the midshipmen prophesied, there was plenty of porlc— ’ 
mock-turtle soup, made out of a pig’s head [etc.]. x8« 
Delayer Kiteju Gard. (1861) 122 Cooks say that it (r; r 
Sweet basil].. is a grand secret in the composition of good 
mock-turtle soup. 

fig. 2890 W. Cory Lett. ^ ymls. (1897)553 Anglo-Catho 
lies started vestments, and a whole lot of ‘mock turtle’. 
Mock-word : see Mock sb^ 4. 

Moc-main (mp-kmiin). Surg. [a. Chinese 
mtth-mien ‘ cotton-tree, Bomhax Ceiba* (Williams 
Syllabic Diet. Chinese Langl). 

Loureiro Flora Cochin-chinensis (1793) gives vto-mUn' 
hoa as the Chinese name for Bombax pentandra.) 

A white shining fibre of great lightness and 
elasticity, the produce of the seed-pod of the silk 
cotton-tree, Bombax heptaphyllnvt, native of 
Cochin China and Cambodia. 

Moc-main truss, a specially designed truss padded witlj 
this elastic fibre. 

2856 in Mayne Lex. x866 Treas. Bot. 748/1 Mcc- 

main, a Chinese name for Bomhax Ceiba. x866 Chambers's 
Encycl. s. v. Silk-cotton. x88i Syd. Soc. Lex.. Bomhax 
heptaphyiluin,,.z tree which affords the substance called 
moc-main. 

11 MOCO (md^u’kt?), \Tx\fi 7 noc( 5 .'\ Akindofeavy, 
esp. the Rock cavy, Cavia (or Kerodoii) ntpestris, 
a South American rodent rather larger than the 
Guinea-pig. 

2834 CuviePs Anim. Kingd. 1 . 139 The Mocos have rather 
simpler grinders than the Cobayes. 2869 R. F, Burtos 
Highl. Brazil W. 313 The brown AIoco peeped out of its 
home. 2898 A'4/.AV/i?;;r^June376Themocois«. sometimes 
called the rock-cavy. 

Moeo, obs. form of Mocha 1 . 
i*Mocoa. Obs. [Of obscure origin; peril, a 
use of Mocha 1.] Some kind of ‘ clouded cane 
1762 Foote Orators i. (1780I 13 'To drop a hint that I may 
occasionally use him as a walking stick ; a kind of an 
elegantly clouded Mocoa, or an airy Anamaboo; yet, that 
it is by no means my intention to depend upon him as a 
supporL 

Mocoa, mocoe, obs. forms of Mocha k 
Moeock, mococo, obs. forms of Macaco 2. 
*797 S. James Narr. Voy. 141 The tail of the mocock, is 
the most beautiful that can be imagined. 

II Moco-moco (m^u:k(7mffu'k<7). Also 8 mucco- 
mucco, 9 moccomocco, mocamoca, moka- 
moka. [Carib : ‘ moiicon-vioucon, espece de pied- 
de-veau * {picHonarunn Galibi. 1763).] A variety 
of arum, Arttin arborescens, growing in Guiana, etc. 

2769 E. Bancroft Guiana 204 The Muccomuccp alwap 
grows in water.. .It usuallygrows eightor ten feel in height 
and is jointed every few inches. 2825 Waterton Wand, S. 
Atner. (1882)25 The mocamoca trees on the banks of the 
Demerara. 1855 H. G. Dalton //«/. Brit. Guiana II. 201 
Mocco-mocco, Arum arborescens. 2902 A. H. Keane 
Central Avier. II. 442 The large leaved Mocomoca 2^3 
Des VtEux Col. Service I. 26 ^loka•moka a tall arum with 
bare stalks. 

Moconer, obs. variant of Motioner. 
Mocyue, Moequery, obs. ff. Mock, Mockery. 
Mocuddum, obs. form of Moiovddam. 
Mocus, Mocyon, obs. ff. Mocha 1, Motion. 

II Mod (mod). [Gael, mbd an assembly, court, 
a. ON. 7 nh'. see Moot sb.'\ The yearly meeting 
of the Highland Association, for literary and 
musical competitions. 

2893 Daily News 22 July 5/3 The Highland Association ’ 
are going to hold their second ‘Mod ‘..at Oban. 1902 
Scotsman 20 Sept. 4/2 The annual Gaelic Mod was held 
yesterday in Glasgow. 

Mod, obs. form of Mood. 

Mod., abbreviation for Modern, Modebato. 
Modal (m^u’dal), a. and sb. Also (sense 4) 
moodal. [ad. med.L. vtoddlis, f. L. viod-us*. 
see Mode and -al. Cf. F. ittodall\ A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to mode or form as contrasted with 
substance. 

1625 Laud Serin. (Pr.cxxii. 3-5) 18 There must be.. apar- 
ing off of foolish and vnlearned Questions, yea, and of many 
Modaltoo. 1678 GALECr/. (7^«/rV«in. 6ftloraI Bonitieand 
Vitiositie are differences of human acts merely accidents 
or modal. 2782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1 . 1. 148 Dr. Wallis 
thought the distinction . .w’as only modal. 2852 Robertson 
Serin. Ser. iv. xi. (1876) 104 A heresy, known in old tim^ 
by the name of Sabellianlsm or modal Trinity. 1876 L- 
Mellor Priesth, iv, 17a To discount from the teaching^ of 
Christ the words ‘ eat ’ and ' drink', as modal terms enjoinmff 
modal operations.. is to relinquish the literal inlerpiciaiion. 

2 . Law. Of a legacy, contract, etc.: Containing 
provisions defining the manner in which it is to 
take effect. 

1590 Swinburne Testaments 135 Excepte the condition be 
not conditional! but modall. Cor (conditio) and (inodiis) doo 
greatlie differ. /^/</, 290 When the legacy b not condiuona], 
but modall. 2726 Ayliffe Parergon 336 Some think it 
to be a modal Legacy and consequently a Lecacy of this 
kind ought to be paid before ibe Mode is fulfilled, 
Wharton Law Lex. (ed. 2), Modal N^acy, a benucst with 
a direction as to the mode in which it is to be applied to Inc 
legatee’s benefit. 

B. Mtts. Pertaining to mode. 

2597 Morley Introd. Mus. Annot.,To this daic could I 
neuer see. .a Long set Cars briefes, with that signe, except it 
had eiibera figure of three, or then [read ihrecl mod.!! rcsteS 
setie before it. 2777 Sir W. Jones Ess. Imit. Arts Poems, 
etc, 108 Each of them has a peculur character, arising frojn 
the pO'tition of the modal note. 28S0 W. S. Rockstbo in 
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Grove Dtcf. Mm. II. 34o_The Modal Sign is usually placed 
after the Clef, like the Time Signature in modern music. 
1903 )Vestm. Gaz. 27 Nov, 10/2 A gr^t many genuine old 
ballads, some so old as to be modal in form — that is, pre- 
existent to the time of the major and minor scale. 

4. Logic. Of a proposition ; Involving the 
affirmation of possibility, impossibility, necessity, 
or contingency. By some writers used in a wider 
sense, so as to be applicable to any proposition in 
which the predicate is affirmed or denied of the 
subject with any kind of qualification, or which 
contains an adverb or adverbial phrase. Of a 
syllogism : Containing a modal proposition as a 
premiss. 

iSfig J. Sanford tr. Agpip<Cs Van. Afics 22 b, And of 
these doo onely approue eight Aloodes and laugh at Moodal 
propositions. 1657 tr. Bur^ersiiiciiis his Logic 1. xxviiL 113 
These Enunciations. .are Modal; because they not only 
denounce the Predicate to agree or disagree with the Subject, 
but also declare the Manner how they both agree and dis- 
agree. 1774 Reid Aristotle's Logic iv. § 6. (1788) 95 In a 
modal proposition the affirmation or negation is modified. 
1827 Whately Logic ii. iir. fed. 2) 106 A Modal Proposition 
may be stated as a pure one, by attaching the Mode to one of 
the Terms. 1870 J[evons Elem. Logic vii. 6g It has long 
been usual to distinguish propositions as they are pure or 
modal. 

5. Grain, a. Of or pertaining to the mood of 
a verb. b. Of a .particle : Denoting manner or 
modality. 

1798 Tooke Purley n. (1805) 467 Our language has made 
but small progress compared either with the Greek or with 
the Latin, .even in this Modal and Temporal abbreviation. 
184s Jelf Grk, Gram. I. § 184 The Alodal vowel, which 
signifies the modal relations of the verb, and varies accord- 
ingly. 1880 Expositor XII. 289 Those conjunctive and 
modal particles m which the Greek language is so incom- 
parably rich. 

B. sb. Logic. A modal proposition (see A. 4 ). 
1723 Watts Logic ir. ix, §4 There is no great need of 
making modals a distinct sort Ur. of proposition]. 2827 
Whately Logic ii. iir. (ed. 2) 108 When a hypothetical 
Conclusion is inferred froma hypothetical Premiss,, .then the 
hypothesis (as in Modals) must be considered as part of one 
of the Terms. 1878 S. H. Hodgson Philos, Rejl. 1. 368 It 
has the advantage of exhibiting the derivation of the Modals, 
as they are called, from the renective mode of consciousness 
[etc.]. 

Modalism (m^a*daUz’ra). [f. Modal +-isu.] 
The Sabellian doctrine that the distinction in the 
Trinity is ‘modal * only, i. e, that the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit are merely three different 
modes of manifestation of the Divine nature. 

1839 ScHAFF Hist. Chr, C/u (an. t-OiO 292 Sabellian 
modalism. 1903 W, Sanday Crii. ^th Gospel viii. 244 The 
language of Ignatius tends to Modalism. 

Modalist (m^o'dalist), [f. Modal + -isT.] 
a. sb. One who holds or professes Modalism. b. 
quasi-iZi^*. ~ Modalistic. 

183a I. Taylor Saturday Even, xxvlit. 469 The error of 
the Medalists and SabeUians. 1^7 Expositor Dec. 408 
Passages, .could be understood in acnstinctly modalisc sense. 

Hence ModalPstic a., of or pertaining to the 
tenets of a Modalist. 

1878 J. Cook Boston Loci, Orthodoxy ii. 40 The definition 
given here is not modalistic. 1882-3 Schaff's Encycl. Relig. 
ICnotvl. II. 1549 The old and generally accepted division 
into dynamic and modalistic Alonarchianism. 

HEoda^^ty (modcediti). [ad, med.L. inoddlitdSj 
f. inodalis'. see Modal and -ity. Cf. F. modalitci\ 

1. The quality or fact of being modal. Also, a 
modal quality or circumstance ; the modal attri- 
butes of something ; i* a question or point relating 
to mode, manner, or method, and not to substance. 
Now rare. 

<21617 Bavne On Eph. (1658) 144 Liberty in this sense,., 
contingency, necessity, these are modalities agreeing to 
effects, as effects are m order to their second causes. 1647 
M. Hudson Div. Right Govt. if. iii. 87 Even the temporal 
part of that promise, .was performed exactly in the reality, 
though not in the Modality thereof. 1656 Burton’s Diary 
(1S28) I. 44 Shall punctilios and modalities and forms, bind 
and tie up a Parliament? 1704 Norris Ideal World 11. x. 
401 We cannot conceive the modality of any substance as 
a Being distinct from that substance. ..We cannot conceive 
a circle as a being distinct from extension whose modality 
it is. 1823 Neru Monthly Mag. XIV. 474 The resemblance 
takes its colour from the modalities of thought and feeling 
of the artist by whom it is sketched. 

2. Logic, a. In the scholastic logic, the fact of 
being a modal proposition or syllogism. Also, 
the particular qualification by the presence of which 
a proposition is rendered modal. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick To Rdr., The modalitie of propo- 
sitions doth explicate the subject or predicate of the pro- 
position wherein it is. 1723 Watts Logic ii. ii. § 4 But 
whether the modality be natural, moral, &c. yet in all these 
propositions it is the mode is the proper predicate. 1843 
AIill Logic i. iv. § 2 Those distinctions among propositions 
which are said to have reference to their modality. 1870 
Jevons Elem. Logic vii. 70 AH these assertions are made 
with a different degree of certainty or modality. 

b. In Kantian and subsequent use, that feature 
of a judgement which is defined by the class in 
which it is placed when judgements are classified 
into problematic, assertory, and apodictic. 

This is a development of the older sense 2 a ; the distinc- 
tive features of ‘ problematical ’ and ‘ apodictic ’ judgements 
being ‘ modalities ’ in the earlier sense, the term was extended 
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to apply also to that of ‘assertoiy* judgements. In Kant’s 
classification ‘the Categories of modality’ are those of 
possibility and im{>ossib]Jity, existence and non-existence, 
necessity and contingency; the term is coordinate with 
Quantity, Quality, and Relation. 

1836 Penny^ Cyct. VI. 368/1 These Categories consist of 

four primordial classes: i. quantity, 2. quality, 3, relation, 
4. modality; each class containing three Categories. 1884 tr. 
Lotze’s Logic 53 What modality have such sentences as 
these, ‘ A' will be ought to he P*f*S may be Z' ‘ 5' 

has been P*'l No one of them affirms reality, but the 
unreal which is past in the last is something quite different 
from that which is permitted, enjoined, or future in the 
others. . . If all these shades of meaning had been taken into 
account, the forms ofmodality might have been correspond- 
ingly increased in number. 

3. Civil Law. ‘ The quality of being limited as 
to time or place of performance, or, more loosely, 
of being * suspended by a condition; said of a 
promise' {Cent, Diet. 1890 ). 
jVCodalize (mJu'dabiz),!/. rare““K [f. Modal 
a, + -IZE.J irans. To render modal. 

1837 A. B. Wilson in Oxford Ess. 115AII dogmatic state- 
ments must be held to be modalized by greater or less pro- 
bability. 

Modally (mou-dali), adv. [f. Modal + -ly 2.] 
In a modal respect; with reference to mode or 
manner. 

2647 M. Hudson Dizf. Right Govt. 11, ix. 130 Gods honour 
and the Kings are not really but onely modally and circum- 
stantially different. 1704 Norris Ideal ll^orld ir. L 21 
Things that are modally distinct, or disiinct by a modal 
abstraction, that is, whose distinction is owing [etc.]. 2867 
Froude Short Stud.ySpinoza (ed. 2) 232 Therefore because 
things modally distinguished do not qud substance differ 
from one another there cannot be more than one substance 
of the same attribute. 

Modd(e, obs. forms of Mood, Mud. 

Moddel, -der, obs. forms of Model, Mauther. 

Moddley-coddle, variant of Molly coddle. 

Mode (raffud), sb. Also 4 moede; and see 
Mood xd.2 [In branch I, a. L. modus measure, 
size, limit of quantity, manner, method, musical 
‘ mode ’ (in late Latin also ‘ mood ’ in grammar and 
logic), f. W.Indogermanic*///i^i/-(:* 7 ;W-: see Mete 
V.). In branch II, a. F. mode fern., ad. L. modus 
(with change of gender due to the final c ) ; the Fr. 
word had in the 16 th c. developed the sense of 
‘ fashion and this was adopted into Eng. in the 
17 th c. 

The F, mode (isth c. m Hat2.-Darm.) remained fern, in all 
uses until the x?th c., when the masc. gender was adopted 
for the uses, chiefly technical, that belonged to L. modus. 
For the sense ‘fashion’ the fern, gender was retained. Sp., 
Pg., and It. have modo tfrom Latin) manner, etc., moda 
(from Fr.) fashion; the Fr. word in the latter sense has been 
adopted as G. modCt modet Sw. jiiodi\ 

I. In senses derived directly from the Latin, 

1. ,iifus. a. A kind or form of scale ; a particular 
scheme or system of sounds, (a) In ancient Greek 
music ; Each of the scales or sets of sounds, accord- 
ing to one or other of which a piece of music in 
the diatonic style was composed ; denoted by 
special names (Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, etc.) 
and each having a special character attributed to 
it. Sometimes also applied to the scales used in 
other (e. g. Oriental) systems of music, 

<;x374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. pr. 1. 20 (Camb. MS.), Musyce 
A damysel of oure hows hat syngeth now lyhtere moedes or 
probasyons now heuyere [ori^. nunc leidorcs. nunc graviores 
modos], ^ 2674 Playford Skill Mus. l. xi. 57 That which 
the Grecians called Mode or Mood, the Latins termed Tone 
or Tune, a ijzj Neivton Chronol. Avietuied i. (172B) 59 He 
[Terpander] was the first who distinguished the modes of 
Lyric music by several names. 1842 ElphinstoneZ/w/./x^. 
111. vii, I. 297 The Hindu music appears . . to be systematic 
and refined. They have eighty-four modes, of which thirty- 
six are in general use, and each of which, it appears, has a 
peculiar expression. 2867 Macfabrbn Harmony \. 8 In the 
diatonic genus, the Greeks had several modes. 

(^) In mediaeval church music: Each of the 
scales {ecclesiastical or Gregorian modes) in which 
Flainsoxg was composed (derived from and 
named after, but not always corresponding to, the 
ancient Greek ones); beginning on different notes 
of the natural scale, and thus having the intervals 
(tones and semitones) differently arranged. Au- 
thentic modeSt Plagal modes : see these words. 

172X A. Malcoui Treat. Mus. ix. 563 Authentick and., 
plagal Modes. 1782 Burney Hist. Mus, II. 14 The Eight 
Tones or Ecclesiastical Modes. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 296/x 
In what is called the Gregorian Chant there are eight modes, 
or tones.. .The Authentic modes are the Dorian, Phrygian, 
Lydian, and Mixo-Lydian of theantients. 2882 Macfarren 
Cqunterp. iii. 6 A mode in the mediseval church was a dis- 
tribution of . . notes, .which varied in the order of the tones 
and semitones according to what note was chosen for the 
key-note. 

(«:) In modern music : Each of the two species 
or classes {major and minor) of keys, having the 
intervals differently arranged : corresponding re- 
spectively to the Ionian and ^olian ecclesiastical 
modes. Formerly sometimes ^Key 7 b. 

1722 A. Malcolm Treat. Mus. ix. 274, I would propose 
the Word Mode, to express the melodious Constitution of 
the Octave.. ; and because there are Two Species, let us 
call that with a ylg the greater Mode, and that with a 3^/ 
the lesser Mode. Ibid. 277 The 31/ and 5M of any Mode or , 
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Key deserve the Name of essential Notes. 1777 Sir W, 
Jones Ess. Imit. Arts Poems, etc. 198 Now a series of 
sounds relating to one leading note is called a mode, ora 
tone, and, as there are twelve semitones in the scale, each 
of which may be made in its turn the leader of a mode, it 
follows that there are twelve modes. 2797 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 3) IX. 285/1 Major or minor intervals, as they prevail, 
characteriie the major or minor mode. 1880 C. H. H. Parry 
in Grove Diet. Mus. II. 460 The Dominant major ninth is 
only used in the major mode, the minor ninth in both. 

b. The proportion of a long to a large and to a 
breve ; = Mood sb.^ 3 . Obs. exc. Hist. 

2667 Simpson Compend, Pracl. Mus. 14 In former times 
they had four Moods or Modes of measuring Notes. 2782 
BvRURV^Hist, Mus. II. 421 The Circle with a point of per- 
fection in the center, thus ©, was the Sign for the great 
Mode perfect, in which all long notes were equal in duration 
to three of the next shorter in degree. 2880 W. S. Rockstro 
in Grove Diet. Mus. II. 340 In the Great Mode Perfect, 
the Large is equal to three Longs. In the Great Mode Im- 
perfect, it is equal to two only. In the Lesser Mode Perfect, 
the Long is equal to three Breves. In the Lesser Mode 
Imperfect it is equal to two. 
t2. Cram, =Moodj^. Obs. 

2520 Whitinton Vulg. (1527) 3 Somtyme of the infinytyve 
mode folowynge. 1381 Fulke in Confer, ii. (1584) Miij, 
The wordes. .are both the imperatiue mode in the Greeke 
text. 2731 Harris Hetvnes Wks. (1S41) 159 Thus have we 
established a variety of modes : the indicative or declara- 
tive, ..the potential [etc.]. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 252/2 
TTie terra Verb comprehends those words in a language 
which are used to indicate the relations of mode or mood. 

3. Logic, [=s med.L. moduSf a rendering of Gr. 
T/)($n-os, introduced by the early commentators on 
Aristotle.] a. = MoodjA^ i. 

2332 More Confui. Tindale iii. 290 And thys syllogysme 
yf Tyndale wolde fayne wyt in what fygure ic is made: he 
shall fynde it in y* fyrst fygure, & the Ihyrd mode, 1699 
T. Baker ReJI. Learning v. 54 To reduce our., loose 
reasonings to certain Rules, and make them conclude in 
Modeand Figure. 2774 ’B.-Rta Aristotle's Logic \t\. faWks. 
II. 694/2 The Mode of a syllogism is determined by the 
(Quality and Quantity of the proMsitions of which it con- 
sists. 2843 Mill Logic 11. ii. | z Each figure is subdivided 
into modes, according to what are called the quantity and 
quality of the propositions. 

b. The characterofamodalpropositionaseither 
necessary, contingent, possible, or impossible ; 
each of the four kinds into which modal proposi- 
tions are divided as having one or another of these 
qualities, 

2833 Mansel Aldrich's Logic (ed. i) 43. 

4. A way or manner in which something is done 
or takes place; a method of procedure iti any 
activity, business, etc. 

<21667 Jer. Taylor Grove, Guide Penit. (2836J 156 
The duty itself being once resolved upon, the mode of doing 
it may easily be found. 2798 Wellington in Gurw, Desp. 
(1837) 1. 5 A regular mode of bringing to an amicable 
adjustment . . any questions which might hereafter arise. 
X79A Paley Evid. (1825) H. 239 A good man will prefer that 
mode, by which he can produce the greatest effect. x8i8 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 310 The mode in which a seisin 
of a rent may be acquired, has been already stated. 2825 
Waterton Wand. S. Amer. 1. i. 83 The only mode then 
that remains is to proceed by water. ^1884 F. Temple 
Re/at. Relig. ^ Set. vi. (1885) 183 The writer made use of a 
mode of teaching used commonly enough in the Bible. 2900 
L. H. Bailey Bot. 252 When the compartments split in the 
middle between the partitions, the mode is loculicidal 
dehiscence. 

tb. Used for ‘mode of expression’, Obs. 

1779-81 Johnson L. P., Dryden Wks. II, 385 He who 
writes much will not easily escape a manner, such a recur- 
rence of particular modes as may be easily noted. 

5. A particular form, manner, or variety (of 
some quality, process, or condition). Now rare 
exc. in uses (e. g. in mode of life) in which it ap- 
proaches sense 4 . 

i66r Glanvill Van. Dognt. iii. 23 If they finde a determi- 
nate intellection of any Modes of Being, which were never 
in the least hinted by their externall or internall senses. 
273a Pope Ess. Man i. an What modes of sight betwixt 
each wide extreme, The mole’s dim curtain, and the lynx’s 
beam. Ibid. 11. 83 Modes of Self-love tne Passions we 
may call. 2738 Johnson Idler No. 1 ? a Every mode of 
life has its conveniences. 2781 Gibbon Decl. tf F. xvii. II. 

22 note. The mode of superstition which prevailed in their 
own times. 1792 Boswell Johnson Mar. an. 1781, Con- 
descending to trifle in the same mode of conceit, a 2858 
De Quincey Lang. Wks. IX. 89 The French language 
possesses the very highest degree of merit, though not in 
the very highest mode of merit. 2863 Tyndall {title'i Heat 
considered as a Mode of Morion. 28M AIiss Braddon 
Fatal Three 1. i, She considered her mode of life intensely 
domestic. 

6 . P/iilos. a. A manner or state of being of 
a thing ; a thing considered as possessing certain 
attributes that do not belong to its essence, 
may be changed without destroying its identity, 
b. An attribute or quality of a substance; ‘an 
accidental determination ’ (J.). c. In Locke’s use : 

A * complex idea ’ which denotes neither a sub- 
stance nor a relation. A/ixed mode\ a ‘mode* 
formed by the combination of different simple 
ideas ; opposed to simple mode, a mode formed by 
the repetition of the same simple idea. Obs. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. Proem 5 Finite Ens or 
Being may be distributed into substance or Mode.. .Mode 
is not a complete ens or being, neither is it a mere non- 
entitle or nothing, 2678 Ibid. III. 6 Moralitie U a mode 
not physic^ly or intrinsccaily inherent in human acts. i63x 
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GL\^'iiu.Saddudsm7is 143 That a Spirit is notan Accident 
or Mode of Substance, all in a manner profess. 1690 Locke 
Hu7>i. Utid. ir. xii. § 4 Modes, I call such complex Ideas, 
which, however compounded, contain not in them the sup* 
positio'n of subsisting by themselves, but are consider’d as 
Dependances on, or Affections of Substances ; such are the 
Ideas signify'd by the Words Triangle, Gratitude, Murder. 
1704 Clarkc Being: ^ Attributes c/Cod Wks. 1738 II. 527 
To suppose that there is no Being, no Substance In the 
Universe, to which these Attributes or Modes of Existence 
are necessarily inherent, is a Contradiction in the very Terms. 
For Modes and Attributes exist only by the Existence of 
the Substance to which they belong. 1725 Watts Logic i. 
il § 3 The next sort of objects which are represented in our 
ideas, are called modes, or manners of being. 1727-52 
Chambers Cycl. s. v. Spino2is7Jt (end), Since the mode is not 
really distinct from the substance modified. 1781 Cowper 
Anti-ihelyph. 42 That substances and modes of every kind 
Are mere impressions on the passive mind, 

II. A direct adoption of mod.F. tnode in the 
sense of fashion, prevailing fashion or custom. 

7. A prevailing fashion or conventional custom, 
practice or style; esp, one characteristic of a 
particular place or period. 

C164S Howell Lett. v. xxxviii. (1655) I* 233 He is also 
good at Larding of meat after tlieinodeof Prance. 1645 
Evelyn Diary 8 Feb., Some of our company were flouted 
at for wearing red cloakes, as the mode then was. 1665 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 45 The Bannyan and other 
Indian Females after theOnental Mode are seldom visible. 
1^7 Milton P. L. i. 474 Gods Altar to disparage and dis- 
place For one of Syrian mode. X7x6 Lady M. W. AIontagu 
Let. to Otess o/Mar -zx Nov., Tney are. .dressed after the 
French and English modes. 1745 De Foe's Eug. Tradestnati 
(1841) I. X. 75 It is the mode to live high, to spend more 
than we get. x837CARLYLEi^r. (1872)111. ir. 1.59 There 
are modes wherever there are men. 1841 Catun N.^Auicr, 
Ind. (1844) 11. IviU. 249 These people,. have much in their 
modes as well as in their manners to enlist the attention. 
1884 W. C Smith Kildrostan 69 We are grown To be 
a sort of dandies in religion, Affecting the last mode, 
b. ? Something fashionable. 

184X Lady Blessincton /d/er in France L v. 66 Oh, the 
misery of trying on a new inodeXot the first time, and before 
a stranger ! 

8 . Conventional usage in dress, manners, habit 
of life, etc., esp, as observed amongst persons * of 
fashion *. 

' 1692 R. L’Estrange Fables i, a We are to prefer., the 
Blessings of Providence before, .the splendid Curio^ities of 
Mode and Imagination. X7H Stf.ele Sped, No. 6 p 4 Is 
there anything so just, as that Mode and Gallantry should 
be built upon exerting ourselves in what is proper and agree- 
able to the Institutions of Justice and Piety among us 2 
X789 Jefferson IfOTV. (1859) H. 554 These seniimenu be- 
came a matter of mode. 1827 Carlyle blisc, (1857) I. 19 
Over which the vicissitudes of mode have no sway. X894 
A. C. Hillier in 7iid Bk, Rhynters' Chtb 80 We know that 
way they have of old, For it is mode in Opera-land. 

• t b. {pian^piople) of mode =* man etc. of fashion 
(see Fashion sb, 1 2 b). Obs, 

1676 ETHEREDGK(/rV/^) The Man of ^lode, or Sir FopUng 
Flutter. 1693 Hutnottrs To:un 28 The man of ^lode here in 
Town. X7XX Addison Spect. No. 119 J* 3 If after this we 
look on the People of Mc^e in the Country, we find in them 
the Manners of the l^t Age. 17x1 Steele ibid. No 182 P3, 
1 . . had the Satisfaction to see my ^lan of .Mode put into the 
Round-House. X749 BoLiNGBROKE/’n/zA?/ 181 The 
choice spirits of these days, the men of mode in politics. 

t c. One who or that which sets or displays the 
fashion. Obs. 

ijiz Steele Sbect. No. 478 r g Every one who Is con- 
siderable enough to be a Mode. z8i8 Lady Morgan 
Autob/og. (1859)48, I shall send two dressed dolls for the 
two babies, as modes. 

9. The mode : the fashion or custom in dress, 
manners, speech, and the like adopted in society 
for the time being, arch, 

1649 Dk. Newcastle 1. ii Wee are govemd 

by the mode, as waters by themoone. xS^z'DxviDE.ti Assigna- 
Uon fxoy. But, gentlemen, you overdo the mode. 1697 
— f Lipe *40, The Devotion . . was their Interest, and, 

which sometimes avails more, it was the Mode. 1706 Addi- 
son ni. iv, It suits a person in my station 't* 
observe the mode, and be in fashion. 1728 Young Love 
Fame v, The mode she fixes by the gown she wears. 1849 
Saxe Poems^ Times 303 Slaves to the Mode, who pinch 
the aching waist And mend God’s image to the Gallic taste. 
1898 Henley Lond, Ty^es^ Barmaid^ Cheaply the mode 
she shadows. 

f 10. In phrases: /k, out of {the) mode, in, out 
of fashion or customary use, esp. in ‘polite' 
society ; all, much the mode, said of the object of 
a general but usually temporary popularity. Obs, 
1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 25 This Tree is now all the mode 
for the Avenues to their Countrey palaces in France. 1669 
WoRLiDCE Syst. Agric, (1681) 175 The white Shock-Rabbit 
of Turkic is.. now become the most in Mode. 167a J. 
Cressf.t in W. Eng. /list. Gen. Reg. (x868) XXII. 83 
When they have come to Town, tliey must presently be in 
the mode, get fine clothes. 1673 Rematgues Humours 
To^un 3 These things are set formalities^ and out of Mode. 
ax63o Butler AVw. (i759> L loi Nothing can be bad or 
good. But as 'lis in or out of Mode. 1738 Swift Pol. Con- 
versat. 117 Why Tom, you are high in the Mode. 17^ 
Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 VI. 230 If I would finish my 
Icilcr in the mode, 1 should yet add something that means 
nothing. 1766 Atut, Reg., Charac. 5/2 Mon'.icur dc Bclleislc 
was then much the mode, being spoken of both at court and 
at Paris. 1773 Golds.m. Stoops to Cony. 11. i, What do you 
take to be the most fashionable age about town? Some 
lime ago, forty ^^’as all the mode. 1849 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. lit. 1. 408 In a few months experimental science became 
all the mode. 

fii. « Alamode 4. Also attrib. 


1751 MaeSparran Diary tyZofp 407 A la mode (or mode) 
was a thin, glossy silk, used for hoods, scarfs, &C. 1766 W. 
Gordon Gen. Counting-Iso, 429, 33} yards figured mode. 
lyiyAftn, Reg,, Chron. 213/x A black silk mode cloak and 
other apparel. X79S Edits. Advert. 6 Jan. 15/1 A Variety 
of Articles in the Haberdashery line. .consisting of Modes, 
..Vellum hIode.‘>,..Sattins, &c. X796 Hist, Ned Evatss I. 
156, 1 will lay my mode cloak to a brass pin. 18x9 J. H. 
Vaux Mem. 1. 119. 1 began my depredations by taking a 
piece of elegant black mode. 1826 Miss Mitford Village 
Sen II. 55 Her^ close black bonnet of that silk which 
once . . was fashionable, since it is still called mode. 1864 
Cornk. Mag. Aug. 136 She had on a black mode cloak that 
had been her mother’s, xgoo Academy 21 July 41/1 Her 
train of soft mode silk, she held up at the back as she 
walked. 

b. ? An article made of this material. 

1847 C. Bronte % Eyre xvUi, Brocaded and hooped petti- 
coats, satin sacques, black modes, lace lappets, &c: 

12 pi. Lace-making \ (See second quot.). 

. 1882 Cole in Etuycl. Bril. XIV. 185/2 The use of meshed 
grounds extended [1650-1720], and grounds composed en- 
tirely of varieties ot modes were made. 1882 Caulfeild & 
Saward Diet. Needlcioork, Modes, a term used in Lace 
waking to denote the open work Fillings hetsveen the thick 
parts of the design. 

tl3. (See quot.) Obs. 

x688 R. HoLhi^ Armoury n, 1x7/1 Modes, or self coloured 
flowers. 

14, attrib., as mode-book, a fashion-book. 

1861 Mrs. H. Wood Her head-dress. .was 
like nothing In the mode-book or out of it. 

t IVEodei Obs. rare, [f. Mode j 3.] 

1. trans. or quasi-ZruTW. a. To put (a person). 
into fashionable clothing, b. To mode it, to 
follow the fashion. 

1656 Blount Glossogr, To Rdr. Aljb, In London many of 
the Tradesmen have new Dialects.. .The Taylor is ready to 
mode you into a Rochet, Mandillion [etc.], a i66x Fuller 
IVori/iies, Sussex (1662) iii. 102 He was accounted.. some- 
what Clownish,, .partly, because he could not mode it with 
the Italians, /bid., (Varsuick ill. 119 He could not Mode 
it, or comport, either with French flcleness, or Italian pride. 

2. intr. To be or become ‘ the mode'. 

1663 Cupo/Cojfee 5 Pure English Apes 1 may, for aught 

I know. Would it but mode, learn to eat spiders too. 

Modee, obs. form of Moody. 

Modefy(e, -fyshe, obs. ff. Modify, Mudfish. 
Model (ropdel), sb. Forms : 6 modill, 
moddell, 6-7 moddel, 6-8 modell, modle, 7 
moduli, modil, 7-8 modelle, 6 - model, [a.- 
OF. modelle (mod.F. inodHe), ad. It. modello, dim. 
of modo, ad. L. modus : see Mode sb. From It. or 
Fr. the word has passed into other langs. : Ger. and 
Sw. modell, Du. and Da. model, Cf, Module sb."] 
I. Representation of structure, 
fl. An architect’s set of designs (plans, eleva- 
tions, sections, etc.) for a projected building; 
hence, a similar set of drawings made to scale 
and representing the proportions and arrangement 
of an existing building. Also occas, a delineation 
ofaground-plan ofatown,agarden,etc.). Obs, 
1575 Gascoigne /VjrVr, 173 And 1 shall well my 

silhe selfe content, To come alone vnto my louely Lorde, 
And vnto hi m . . To tel some . . reasonable worde,Of Hollandes 
state, the which I will pre.sent. In Cartes, in Mappes, and 
eke in Alodels mad^ *S79-8o North Plutarch, Pompeius 
(159s) ^5 Pompey liked exceedingly well the Theater. .and 
drew a modell or platforme of it to make a statelyer then 
that in Rome. 1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 33 The 
same man, as soone as bee might see those b^sts well 
painted, or the house wel in moddel, should .straightwaies 
row without need of any description, to a iudicial compre- 
ending of them. <7x582 T. DiCo^mArclioeologia XI. 228 
The proportion of the fludgates and capestainds. .shall in 
modell bee allsoe sett downe. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV, i. hi, 
142 When we meane to build, We first suruey the Plot, 
then draw the ModelL i6ox SiR W. Cornwallis Ess. ii. 
xL (1631) x66 Cottages maybe built without modelles, not 
pallaces. 16X7-X8 \V. Lawson New OreJs, ^ Card. (1623) 
Fref., The Stationer bath, .bestowed much cost and care in 
hauing the Knots and Models by the best Ariucan cut in 
great varietie. 1625 Bacon Ess., Gardens (end), So I baue 
made a Platforme of a Princely Garden, Partly by Precept, 
Partly by Drawing, not a Modell, but some generall Lines 
of it, 1639 [see Platform 2). Pres, St. Affairs 

Wks. 1755 II, I. 20s When a building is to be erected, the 
model may be the contrivance only of one head. 
fig' *599 SutiKS, Muc/s Ado i. iii, 48 Will it seme for any 
hlqdell to build mischiefe on ? x6xz Tourneur Aih, Trag, 
11. ii, My plot still rises According to the M^ell of mine 
owne desires. 

b. transf. A summary, epitome, or abstract; 
the ‘ argument’ of a literary work. Obs. 

a 1626 Bacon Lei. to T. Matthew in Spedding Life Lett, 
(1870) IV. 133 Of this, when you were here, I sliewed you 
some modeL <x 1627 ^Iidqleton tVbtsu Beware IVont. v. i. 
X07 The actors that this model here discovers Are only four, 
a X649 WiNTHHOP Ne*v. Eng, (1826) II. 231 That treatise 
about_ arbitrary government, which he first tendered to the 
deputies in a model, and finding it approved by some, and 
silence in others, he drew it up more at large. 1760-72 
H. Brooke Foot 0/ Qual, (1809) III. 45, I have now. .given 
you the. .unformed rudiments of our Britannic constitution. 
And here^ 1 deliver to you my little model of the finished 
construction thereof. 

+ c. A description of structure, Obs, 

- *578 T. DiGCEsinL. Viss^Frogu. Everlasti/ig To Rdr. 
M, I ^founde a description or Modill of the world and 
situation of Spheres Celestial and Elcmenlarc according to 
the doctrine of Ptolome. Ibid,, But in this our age^ one 
rarcwiue, .hath by long studic,..deliucrcd ancwThcoricke, 
or model of ihc world, shewing that the earth rcsicib not 
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in the Center of the whole world, but only in the Center cf 
thys our mortal world. 

2. A representation in three dimensions of somt 
projected or existing structure, or of some material 
object artificial or natural, showing the propor- 
tions and arrangement of its component parts. 
Working model, so -constructed as to imitate 
the movements of the machine which it represents. 

x6x5 G. Sandys 7 ><iv. 221 Menelaus with fiflie ships, scot 
him only one, with the models of the other in clay, to colour 
his perjury. 166a Pepys Diary July, Cooper., begun his 
lecture upon the body of a snip, which my having cf 
amodell in the office Is of great use to me, and very ple^nt 
and useful it is. 1665 Moxon tr. Vignola (1702) 76 If they 
were all cut out, and placed one above another, .you would 
. . have the Model of a true pair of Stairs, 1676 T. Milles 
Compl.^ Modellist i When you go 16 raise the Model cf 
any Ship or Vessel, you must in the first place know the 
Length of her Keel [etc.]. 1697 Bp. Patrick Coniui, 

Exod. XXV. 9. 483^ 'The Hebrew word .. signifies 

a Structure, or Building; which cannot be better expressed 
than by the word Mcwel, which he now saw of the House 
he was to erect. X727 De Foe Syst. Magic i. L {1840) p 
Piomeiheus, who. .is feigned by the poets to luve first 
formed Man ; that is to say, formed the Model of a Man by 
the help of water and earth, and then stole fire from the 
sun to animate the IModel. 1766 tr, Hasselguist's Voy. 
Levant^ 149 They, .force them to buy. . models of the grave 
of Christ. 2824 R. Stuart Hist, Steam Engine 96 The 
university’s collection of mechanical and philosophical 
models. 18^2 G. Downes Lett. Cont, Conniries 1. 192 
model ofWiIliam Tell stands opposite another of his son. 
They are formed of wood. 1847 Tennyson Princess Prol. 73 
A dozen angry models jetted steam. 1850 Mrs. Jameson 
Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) X49 At his feet is a .small model of 
a hilL 1875 Encyct, Brit. III. 833/2 ]\Ir. Brunei had com- 
pleted a working model of certain machines for constructing 
..blocks. 

b. Jig, Something that accurately resemble 
something else ; a person or thing that is the like- 
ness or ‘ image ’ of another ; esp. in little model, a 
thing that represents on a small scale the structare 
or qualities of something greater. Obs. e.xc. calloij. 
or dial, in the (very) model of. 

2593 Shaks. Rich. 11, i. ii. 28 Thou dost consent In some 
large measure to thy Fathers death, In that thou seest thy 
wretched brother dye, Who was the modell of thy Fathers 
life. x6o2 — Ham. v. il. 50, I had my fathers Signet in my 
Purse, Which was the Modell of that Danish Seale. x&3 
Drayton Bar. IVars iv, xxxiv, Seeing Llindy that so fairs 
doth stand,. .This little modell of his banish'd Land. 16x3 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 2X Delighted (as the Father in 
his Childe) in this new modell ofhimseife. 1663 Bp. Patrick 
Parab, Pilgr, xv. (1687) 131 These quiet places are the 
resemblances of the serene regions above, ana little models 
of Heaven. 1824 Hogg Con/, Sinner 138 The likeness to 
my late hapless young master is so striking, that 1 can 
hardly believe it to be a chance model, 1899 Crockett 
Little Anna Mark lit. (1900) 438 He minds me of Sir James 
— tlie very model of Sir James. 

c. An archetypal image or pattern. 

X742 Young Nt. Th, ix. 1337 When shall L.Gaxe on 
creation’s model in thy breast Unveil’d, nor wonder at the 
transcript more? 1785 Reid lutell. Powers 421 Every 
work of art has its model framed in the imagination, 
f 3, A mould ; something that envelops closely. 
>593 Shaks. Rich, II, in. ii. 153 Nothing can we call our 
own but Death, And that small Modell of the barren Earth, 
which serues as Paste and Coucr to our Bones. X599 ~ 
Hen. V, II, Prol. 16 O England; Modell to thy inward 
Greatnesse, Like little Body with a mightie Heart. 

+ 4. A small portrait. Hence confused with 
Medal. Obs, 

x6zz Malynes Anc. Law-Merch. 356 Modells or Medalia 
to be worne by the said hundreth persons of the societie, 
and the Masters of counting houses. 1626 Uovle in Z,«* 
more Papers (1886) II. 190, 1 receaved..a chayn, and the 
kings picture or moduli of gowld fastened to the chayn of 
gold. 1658 Walton I.ije Donne (ed. 2) 91 That model of 
Gold of the Synod of Dort, with which the States presented 
him at hb last being at the Hague. 

5. An object or figure made in clay, wax, or the 
like, and intended to be reproduced in a more 
durable material, f Also, rarely, a sketch or study 
made for a painting, 

x686 Aclionby Painting Illustr, Explan. Terms, Model. 
Is any Object that a Painter works by, either alter Nature, 
or otherwise; but most commonly it signifies that \vliiclv 
Sculptors, Painters, and Architects make to Govern them- 
selves by in their De.sign. 1695 Drvden Dufresno/s Art 
Painting^tef. 44 To makea Sketch, or amore perfect Model 
of a Picture, is in the language of Poets, to draw up 
Scenary of a Play. 1845 Encycl, Metrop. VIII. 456/x He 
(f. e. the mould maker] then pours the scml-rtuid around and 
over the [clay] model until the upper part has the designed 
thickness. xZ^^ Eng. Cycl., Biogr. l\.g‘29{Flaxntan),yfi'^ 
contents of his studio included nearly all hU uorking 
models, casts of all hb chief works, &c. 

6. Plastering, A tool far moulding a cornice, 
having a pattern in profile which is impressed 
upon the plaster by working the tool backwards 
and forwards. Cf. Mould. 

1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 606 Vlastenns. The 
tools of the plasterer consbt of. .rules called straight-edges , 
and wood models. Ibid., The models or inoulds arc for 
running plain mouldings, cornices, &c. i842GvviLTvi>v4/.'. 
§ 23^. 

II, Type of design. 

7. Design, structural type ; style of structure or 
form ; pattern, build, make. a. of material struc- 
tures. 

1597 Hooker F.ccl. Pol. v. xiv. | 1 A fault no 
gricuous,..tlicu if some King should build his iuan>ioa 
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house by the modell of Salomons palace. 1660 F. Brooke 
tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 46 This Town is. .built very stately at 
the Italian model. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India <5- P. 107 
These Vessels that are for this Voyage are huge unshapen 
things, and bear both the Name and Model of their old 
JunKS. x’j'jZEng. Cazclleer {^d. a), Putney. .has a church 
after the same model with that of Fulham. *829 1 . Taylor 
Enthus. 111. (1867) 55 Each of his works is perfect, both in 
model and in movement. 

b. ' of immaterial things, systems, institutions, etc. 

. In the 17th and iBth c. often in new models denoting a 
remodelling of some institution, etc. 

*593 G. Harvey Wks. (Grosart) II. 43 Such 
a new-devised modell, as neiier Sun »w before.. . Old Archi- 
lochus and Theon were but botchers in their rayling faculty. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Reft. it. § to It was now easy . . to 
suggest, .that here was an entire new Model of Government 
in Church and State. 1^8 Cudworth Intell. Syst, i. i. § 45. 
53 That new Modle of Ethicks, which hath been obtruded 
upon the world.. is no Ethicks at all. 1725 De Foe Comil. 

Gent. (1890) 22 Exactly after the modelle of the 
Common-wealth of Rome. 17^7 W. Horsley (1748) 
II. J31 This new Modelle of Things has quite corrupted the 
'very Soul of Naval Affairs. 17S9 Rosertson Hist. Scot. 
vni. Wks. 1851 II. 239 Such acts as. .paved the way for a 
full and legal establishment of the presbyterian model. 1764 
Foote Mayor of G. 11. Wks. 1799 1 . 176 He will put us into 
the model of ine thing at once. 1874 Green Short. Hist. 
viii. § 5, 508 The new faith, .borrowed from Calvin its model 
of Church government. 1875 Jowett P/rr/o (ed. 2) III. 51 
Limited in size, after the traditional model of a Greek state. 

c. T/ie {New) Model (Hist.) ; the plan for the 
reorganization of the Parliamentary army, passed 
by the House of Commons in 1644 - 5 . 

1645 Cromwell Let. to Fairfax 4 June in Carlyle Lett. 
^ Sp.^ That you would be pleased to make Captain Rawlins 
..a Captain of. Horse. He has been so before; was 
nominated to the Model. 164s WniTELocKEvl/rwr. 10 Jan., 
The commons.. debuted about the new model of tlie army. 
Ibid. 5 Feb., Debate about the ordinance for the new model. 
Ibid. 2 Apr., The new model was by them [ft. the king’s 
party] in scorn called the new noddle. 

f 8 . Scale of construction ; allotted measure ; the 
measure of a person’s ability or capacity. Ods. 
(Cf. Module i, i b.) 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. vii. § 19 .^n Errour ordinarle 
with Counsellors of Princes, that they counsell their Maisters 
according to the modell of their owne mind and fortune. 
1620 R. Carpenter (1623) 39 Hauing 

. . spoken. . (according to the modell of time allotted for me to 
speake, and you to heare) of the real! religious practice [etc,]. 
x6s4 F. White RepU Fisher 301 We are farre from appoint* 
ing Ignorant persons to be lodges of that which exceedeth 
their modill and skill. 1623 Bacon Unity in Reli^. (Arb.) 
427 Of this 1 may giue onely this Aduice, according to my 
small ^Iodell. Hoobes Leviath, 11. xxiv. 130 Thus 

much (considering the modell of the whole wocke) Is sufh* 
cient. 1662 Hibbert Body Dio. i. 206 Shall any reduce and 
shrink up the thoughts and wayes of God to their narrow 
and straitned model? z67S Baxter Cath. Theol. ir, i. 278, 

I tell you the Ignorant ana Carnal sort of Priests and Fryers 
did each man talk according to his ^lodel, and so do all 
Sects. 

t b. Compass, extent of space. Obs. 
lai^ooxoLyly's Wks. (1902) III. 493 Theihundringe God 
whose oll-embracinge powre Circles ye modell of this 
spatious rounde. 

9. Of a violin, viol, etc. : Curvature of surface. 
1836 Dodourg Violin ix. (1878) 266 The Instruments by 
the three Amati are rather higher, or less flat, in the model, 
than those of Straduarius. 1848 J. Bishop Otto’s Violin L 
(1875) 4 The even side [of the wood for the violin’s back or 
belly] is then smoothed and the model traced on it 

III. An object of imitation. 

30. A person, or a work, that is proposed or 
adopted for imitation ; an exemplar. 

1639 N. N. tr. Dit Bosg's Covipl. IVosnan i, Eivb, The 
desire we have to become like to some goodly model. 1693-4 
Gibson in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 217, I had a letter 
last night from Dr. Parsons, with a fresh request to send 
him down a [re. history of a) Couniie finished, from whence 
he might take a model to adjust his own materials. 17x4 
Gay Let. to Laiiy 31 , 1 then resolved some model to pursue. 
Perused French critics, and began anew. 1734 tr. RoUin's 
'Anc. Hist. (1827) VIII. xix. v, 156 Which young officers 
should propose to themselves as a model. 1837 Lytton E. 
Maltrav. lu. ii. Models may form our taste us critics, but 
do not excite us to be authors. 1838 Emerson Addr., 
Cambridge^ Mass. Wks. (Bohn) II. 202 Imitation cannot 
go above its model. 1839 Thcrlwall Greece VI. 213 The 
system. .served, .as a model for the policy of Rome under 
the emperors. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. xix. 
4x9 (The ChurchJ of Rouen, we are told being his special 
and immediate modeL 

11. A person, or, less frequently, a thing, that 
serves as the artist’s pattern for a work of painting 
or sculpture, or for some portion of such a work ; 
spec, a person whose profession it is to pose for 
artists and art-students. 

- 1691 Emilianne's Frauds Rom. Monks (ed. 3) 391 [She] 
commonly serv'd for a Model to the Limners of the 
Academy, Chambers Cycl. s. v., In the academies, 

they give the term model to a naked man, disposed in 
several postures, i860 Hawthorne Marb. Faun ii, One of 
those living models.. whom artists convert into saints or 
assassins, according as their pictorial purposes demand. 1891 
Light that FaiUdsW.ixf^odi 159 But remember, old 
man, she isn’t a woman; she’s my model ; and be careful. 

b. trails/. A wotaan who is employed in a 
draper’s or milliner’s shop to exhibit to customers 
the effect of articles of costume by attiring herself 
in them. 

1904 Books of to-day May 3 One of the models of the 
e.stablishment came gracefully towards me. 
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12. A person or thing eminently worthy of imita- 
tion ; a perfect exemplar ^some excellence- 

1788 Anna Seward Lett, (i8ix) II. X04 A man [re. Johnson] 
who, hating dissenters of all denominations, held up the 
writings of Clarke and the life of Watts as models of 
perfection. Z794 Paley Evid, ii. ii, (1817) 60 The Lord’s 
Prayer is a model of calm devotion. 1805 N. Nicholls 
Remht, in Corr. w.Gray (1843) 43 Mr. Gray thought the 
narrative of Thucydides the modclof history. z868 Swin- 
burne Blake 16 Their vjvid and vigorous style is often a 
model in its kind. 1872 E. F. Burs Ad Fidcnt xi. an 
^lodels of pure and noble conduct. 

13. colloq. in pi. = ‘ model dwellings ' (see 14 ). 

Z887 Pall Mall G. s Oct. 4/2 The parish has gone down . . 

and the building ofthe*modeIs* has not made it better. 1896 
Daily Citron. 25 Aug. 5/6 The ordinary streets and the 
smaller models, which make up the hulk of the Ghetto, as 
we find it in Whitechapel [etc.]. 1900 Daily News 25 C)ct. 
3/4 The overcrowding per acre caused by * models ’ was just 
as unhealthy as overcrowding per room. 

IV. 14. fa. = Module 1. Obs. 

sSgB HAVDoatB ir. Leoxatius s. 89 But because Vitruvius 
measureth this order by models,. .1 purpose likewise to keepe 
the same course, making the diameter of this columne at 
the base, to consist of two models, whose height with the 
base and Capitell shal be fourteene models. 2665 Moxon tr. 
Vignola (X702) To Rdr., Our Author to avoid that, .certain 
uncertainty hath reduc’d all his inea<:ure, to a convenient 
and universal measure, which is called by the Name of 
a Jlodel [It. modulo] : The invention vvhereof hath made 
the whole Art 0/ Architecture very easie. 170610 Phillips 
( ed. Kersey). 

b. = Modillion. Obs. 

1663 Geroier Couttsel 39 The Models tn the Cornishes 
may be just over the middle of the Column. 

V. 15. aitrib. and Comb. a. appositive, pass- 
ing into cuij.i Serving or intended to serve as a 
model; suited to be a model, e.xemplary, ideally 
perfect, * pattern *. 

Model lodgingdiouse'. originally, one of a number of 
lodging-houses, established c >840-5 by various philanthro- 
pists and placed under regulations intended to secure the 
comfort and the orderly conduct o( the inmates ; the de:^igna< 
tion was afterwards applied by the proprietors of large 
lodging-houses to their own establishments, often of a very 
low class. Model dwellings*, in London and elsewhere, 
certain large buildings divided into flats for working-class 
tenants, intended to supply belter arrangements for sanita- 
tion and comfort than are obtainable at equally low rent In 
the same neighbourhoods. 

1844 Marg. Fuller Wont. io /4 C. (1862) 31 Lectures on 
so(ne model-woman of bride-like beauty and gentleness. 
1847 lllustr. Land. News 23 Jan.6i Model Lodging House 
in bt. Giles’s. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Ability Wks, 
(Bohn) II. 35 Sir Keneltn Digby. . was a model Englishman. 
1857 Kingsley Two Vears Ago Introd. (1881) 1 . 22 There’s 
my lord’s .. model cottages, with more comforts in them, 
saving the size, than my father’s bouse had. x86o A It Year 
Round No. 57. 161 A mill-owner, whose mill, I was assured, 
wasa model one, 1885 Public Opinion 9 Jan. 32/1 A model 
Bishop of London Is., more easily imagined than discovered. 
xCgt Tablet 2 May ^4 How did so' model a youth get on 
at the University? z^r M, Williams Later Leaves 569 
In the case of many cleared areas,., model dwellings have 
been erected for the accommodation of the persons displaced. 

b. simple attrib., chiefly with reference to the 
life-models employed by artists, as in model-day, 
^stand, -throne. Also objective, as model maker. 

1873 W, Morris in Mackail ^^(1899) I. 301 , 1 keepitup, 
dreading the model day like 1 used todread Sunday. x88x 
Jnstr. Census Clerks (1885) 55 Figure, Image-Maker... 
^lodel Maker, 1899 Morrow Bohem. Paris 43 They placed 
the helpless M. Haidor on the model-stand. 1893 Watts- 
Dunton Aylwht viii. ii, A. .burly woman, . .standing on 
the model-throne between two lay figures, 

c. Special comb. : model-drawing, in art- 
teaching, that branch or stage of study which 
consists in drawing in perspective from solid 
figures; model-room, a room for the siorage or 
exhibition of models of machinery and the like. 

1829 in Willis & Clark (1886) III. 103 A Model 
Room for the Jacksonian Professor. 1843 J. B. Williams 
{title] A manual for teaching model-drawing from solid 
forms. 

IUZodel (mf?'del), v. [f. prec. sb. Cf. F. 
modeler, Sp., Pg. modelar. It. modellare.'] 

f 1. trans. To present as in a model or outline; 
to portray or describe in detail. Also with forth^ 
out. Obs. 

1604 Drayton Moses in Map of Miracles n. 57 Afflicted 
London, ..When thy affiiction seru’d me for a booke, 
Whereby to model! Egipts mberie. a 2649 Drumm. of 
Hawth. Poems (1656) 185 Cease dreame«, . .To modell 
forth the passions of to morrow, a 1652 J. Smith Seh Disc. 
VII. iii. \z82z) 327 Our Saviour, when he models out religion 
to them, points them out to something fuller of inward life 
and spirit. 

+ b. To frame a model or theory of the struc- 
ture of. Obs. 

1667 Milton P. L. viii. 79 When they come to model 
Heav'n And calculate the Starrs. 

2. To produce or fashion in clay, wax, or the 
like (a figure or imitation of anything). 

1665 Phil. Trans. I. 99 Having an extraordinary address 
in modelling the Figures. X762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's 
Anecd. Paint. (178Q IV. 205 Slichael.. began by modelling 
small figures in cl.ay, to show his skill. 1771 Bp. Horne 
Disc. Creat. Man Wks. 1818 II. 9 He moulded or modelled 
him [fc, man] as a potter doth. 1847 Emerson Poems, To 
Rhea Wks. (Bohn) /. 403, 1 nuiice this maiden an ens,ifnp/e 
To Nature, . . Whereby to model new cr races, Statelier forms, 
and fairer faces. 
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absol. X838 O. W. Holmes Aut, Breakf.-t. ii. (1859) 24, 
I rough out my thoughts in talk as an artist models in clay. 
Jig. 164Z Milton Reform, ii. 45 But by what example 
can they shew that the form of Church Discipline must be 
minted and modell'd out to secular pretences? 

3. To give shape to ; to frame, fashion (usually, 
an immaterial object, or a document, argument, 
etc.), f To model out', to produce (an expression 
of countenance) by studied effort. 

x$2S PuRCHAS Pilgrims II. .x. xiv. 1848 The Mother .. 
played a womans part, shed teares,..modeld out a delected 
Countenance, and. .made an impression inthemofherinno- 
: cencie. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. (1778) I. 53, I forthwith 
began to model a different conversation for the lady, think- 
ing . . that I had been mistaken^ in her character. z8i8 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 382 Articles were only minutes., 
and ought to be so modelled.. as to make them effectual. 
x88s blanch. Exam. 16 June 5/3 Budgets .. modelled too 
much on. .free-trade principles. 

f b. To plan out, put into preliminary shape. Obs. 
1^3 Dryden P/w/arc/i 71 Having model’d but not 
finish’d them [jr. the ‘Lives’) at Rome he afterwards 
resum’d the work in his own countrj'. 

C. To mould or assimilate in form to. 

1683 Brit. spec. 39 The Words which they received, .seem 
much to be modelled to that Dialect. >903 Contemp. Rev. 
Mar. 357 The sea-shell models to its form the wandering 
fish that dwells therein by choice. 

fd. To model into, to bring into (a particular 
shape). Obs. 

a 1704 T. Brown Sat. Aniients Wks. 1730 1 . 16 Some 
modell'd them {i.e. Satires] into a purposed form to act at 
the end of their Comedies. ^ a 1817 T. Dwight Trav. New 
Eng., etc. (1821) II. >49 It is impossible for a brook of this 
size to be modelled into more diversified, or more delightful, 
forms. 

e. To form (something) after a particular model. 
Usually c.Qivt'sX,- after, on, upon. 

1730 Hist. Litteraria I. 437 He was ordered either to 
suppress them, or to model them according to the Plan that 
was prescribed to him. x84z JJXsRyRix Amen. Lit. (1867) 
130 The earliest ivriters of France had modelled their taste 
by the Greek. ^ 1842 Elfhinstonc Hist. Ind. xii. iii. II. 655 
He modelled his court on that of Nadir Shah. 2882 Hins- 
dale Garfield ^ Edue. ii. 302 Each new college is modelled 
after the older ones. 2898 Bodley France II. in. iv. 181 
Parliamentary institutions primarily modelled on the 
English pattern. 

f 4. To organize (a body of men, a community, 
a government, etc.). Obs. 

2654 Fuller Two Serm. 12 Were the^ all connected into 
one Body,, summed up and modelled in one Corporation. 
ax 66 t — Worthies, Wales (1662) iv. S Wales .. was not 
modelled into Shires, .till the raign of K. Henry the eighth. 
2674 Baker Chron., Chas, II (an. 1659) 660 They propose 
fir.st, to have the Army setled and modelled in a way of 
Unitv before they determined upon the Government. 1678 
Sir G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws Scot. 11. xvL § 2 (1699] 2x5 
They having been modelled in an Army, and taken in the 
Field fighting.. they behoved to be judged by the Military 
Law. 1693 Humours Town 41 There’s not a Trader . , but 
has his share in Modelling the Government, a 2725 Burnet 
Own Time 1 . 421 The design was to keep up and 

model the army now raised. 2724 R. Fiddes Morality Pref. 
63 God, who lounded human society, may model it as he 

E (eases. 2770 Lanchorns Piuiarch (1879) I. iot/2 Solon.. 

eing asked, What city was best modeled? he answered, 
That, where those who are not injured are no less ready to 
prosecute .. offenders than those who are. ,1842 J. Aiton 
Domest. Econ. ( 1 857) 323 The whole power of instituting and 
modelling parishes was at one time entirely ecclesiastical, 
f b. To classify, arrange in a system. Obs. 
x’jzg’lHViELU.BLQ Stirpes Hibernicxfiei., He [Boeihaave] 
has concisely modelled plants according to method. 

fS. To train or mould (a person) to a paiticular 
mode of life or living; also, to make a tool of. Obs. 

1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl, v. v, (1848)316 Those whom their 
nearness to Him, or their Employments, make the con- 
spicuous and exemplary Persons, being thus model’d, their 
Relations and Dependants will quickly be so too. z666 in 
lor/i Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. V. 24 By their too 
powerfull perswarions to modell him to their designes. 1673 
O. Walker Educ. i. iu 24 One. .who may continually attend 
the Child, . . model his manners, and preserve him from 
danger. 2701 Farquhar Sir H. Wildair ii. i, 'TU an in- 
supportable toil, though, for women of quality to model 
thexr husbands to good breeding. 1734 tr. RoUin's Anc. 
Hist. (1827) IX. 203 He modelled him, and instructed 
him fully In all that it was necessary to do or say. 
f6. To plan, machinate. Obs. rare'“^. 

2735 Pope Odyss. x. 339 Each friend you seek in yon en- 
closure lies,. .Think’st thou by wit to model their escape ? 

7. infr. Of the portions of a drawing in progress : 
To assume the appearance of natural relief. 

18.. F. Fowler Charcoal Drawing (Cent), The face 
now begins to model and look round. 

Modeless (mou-dles), ai Also 6 moodelesae. 

[f. Mode sb. -less.] 

+ 1. Unmeasured. (Frequent in Greene.) 

2580-3 Greese Mapni/lm J. Wks. (CJrosarO IL 17 Nor to 
shewe himseife such a moodclessc Aminius, to say all were 
Criples, because he found one haltin^g. 1587 — - Cards 
ofFancie ibid. lY. ii Vsing suche mercilesse crueliic to his 
forraine enimies, & such modelesse (x 593 » ^ -li moodlesse] 
rigour to his natiue citizens. 

2. In mystical use : Having no ‘mode or specific 
determination. 

2856 R. A, Vaughan Mystics (x86o) I. vi. viu. 325 note. 
The -sons are utterly dead lo self, in bare jnodefes> love. , 
1865 T. F. Knox tr. Ltje H.Suso 31 The modeless abyss of 
the divine essence. 

Hence XSo'delessness. 

2856 R. A- Vaughan Mystics {1S60) II. x. i. 150 The con- 
trast Ijes, with her, not between Finite and Infinite.. be- 
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/ 

MODEIiIAR. 

tween mode and modelessness,.. but simply between God 
and Self. _ 

11 Sdodeliar (m^jdedyar). Ceylon. fTamil inn- 
daliydr, ‘an honorific plural from mndali a chief’ 
(Yule).J A head-man, chief; a chief military 
officer. Grand inodeliar, a commander in chief, 
1662 J. Davies tr. MandeUlds Trav. xiaThe Portuguez.. 
made no difficulty to confer upon him the office of Grand 
Modeliar of Candy. . . Grand Modeliar, that is, Constable 
of the Kingdome of Candy. 1840 J. Forbes ii Vrs, in 
Ceylon xx6 On our arrival at Avisavelle, the Modeliar in- 
formed us that [etc.]. ^1845 Encycl. Metrop, XVI. 4Sr/i The 
chief military officer in each Desaveny was the Modelyar. 
Ibid, 452/1 The frequent collision of the civil and military 
authorities, the Korales and Modelyars. 

Modelist (mp’delist). In quots. modellist. 
[f. Model sb. + -ist ] A maker of models. 

1676 Tv Miller {iitie) The Compleat Modellist : shewing 
The true and exact way of Raising the Model of any Ship 
or Vessel, small or great, either in Proportion, or out_ of 
Proportion. 1825 Hogg Q. iiynde i. 28 Come, modellist, 
thy toil renew — Such scene shall never meet thy view I 

t^O'clelizei v* Obs. [f. Model sb. i- -ize, 
Cf. Modulize.] 

1. trans. To frame or construct according to a 
model ; to give a particular shape to ; to model, 
frame ; to organize. Also rejl, 

1605 Shelton in Verstegan Dec. Iniell. To Author, Thy 
curious nation.. all that was rare or strange In forrain lands, 
at home did modellize. 1639 G. Daniel Eeclus. xxiii. 86 
He who ere Time was, yet Knew all things, and now 
Modellized fitt, Sees with a careful! Eye, 1650 Merchant 
Adv. 0/ Newcastle (Surtees) 162 To modilise an acte for 
restrayningeof the bretheren from taking apprentices. 1659 
Gauden Tears Ch. iv. v. 426 Which, .some silly Saints and 
devout bunglers will undertake to manage and modelize 
beyond their line and measure. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le 
Blanc's Trav. 387 Some amongst them. .. civilized the rest, 
and modelized the government. 17x6 M. Davies Athen. 
Brit.^ III. Diss. Physick 30 The learned Protestant Anti- 
quarian Bochard, and the erudite Popish Bishop Dan. 
Huetius, ..agree entirely, that Apollo was modcliz’d by the 
Ethnicks upon the Platform of Phut. 1771 Luckomde 
Hist. Print. 400 The Germans have a ragged r, . .which, in 
modelizing their letters to the present shape, they have 
castrated. x^iQSj>lendid Follies 196 Her impatient hus- 
band was reproving her stupidity..; for Milford would fain 
have modelized her, 

2. To symbolize. 

1625 C. Brooke On Sir Arthur ChichesierVQ^m% (1872) 
S37 Her outward accions modelized her minde. 

Hence Mo’delized ppU o., modelled, shaped; 
Mo’delizing ppl. a., formative. 

X599 B. JoNSON £v. Man oni of Hum. in. i, For the more 
modelizing or enamelling, or rather diamondizing of your 
sublect. z68d R. Holme Armory tv. xU. (Roxb.) 475/2 
Their gods, made of little Modellized stones or mettle. 17x6 
"bd.Dwizs^Athen. Brit. II. j 8 He had a Modellizing,..or 
an Approving Hand in all his Royal Letters, Commissions 
[etc.]. 28x0 splendid Follies III. 87 The enlightened Chris- 
tian, who, but for the modelizing hand of science, which 
fashioned him in his cradle, had been thy [the negro’s] equal. 

Modelled (mp'deld), ppL a. [f. Model v. + 

-ED 1.] 

1. Shaped or organized after a particular or de- 
sirable model : frequently with qualifying adverb. 

z62X G. Sandys OvUfs Met, i. (1632) 9 O would I could 
my Father’s cunning vse 1 And soules into well-modul'd 
Clay infuse ! 1670 Penn Case Liberty Cause, 30 We are 
not such model’d Christians, as they coercively would have 
us. 1679 in Wodrow Hist, Sujf. Ch. Scot. (1722) II. 60 The 
Lord Macdonald, a professed Papist, with a modelled Army 
..hath remained in Armes. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. 
Ind. 177 Their vigilant, and wisely Model’d Government. 
1704 J. Blair in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. C/u 
I. 108 He. .would keep a Standing modell'd militia in con- 
stant pay. 1863 ‘Ouida’ Held in Bojtdage (1870) 3 Broad 
chest, and splendidly modelled arm. 1887 Ruskis Prxieriia 
n. 60 A beautifully modelled forehead. 1893 Mbs. R M. 
Croker Pillage Talcs (1896) 21 Her two modelled arms, 
jingling with copper bangles, 

2, Executed in relief. 

1875 Knight Diet, blech. 1458/1 A modeled map of a 
country 200 miles square. 

Modeller (mp’debj). [f. Model v. + -ebI.] 
One who models (in any sense of the vb.) or 
makes models, esp. one who forms models in clay, 
plaster, wax, or the like. Also fg, 

2603 Florid Montaigne 1. xxv, (16321 79 Philosophy (as a 
former of judgements, and modeler of customes) shall be his 
pnncipall lesson. 1692 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. loi He., 
became, .a great proposal maker, and modeller of state, and 
publisher of several seditious Pamphlets. 1712 Addison 
Sped, No. 414 ^ 5 Our great Modellers of Gardens have 
ibcir Magazines of Plants to dispose of. 1791 Smeaton 
Edystone Z,. § 69 A competent draughtsman and an c-xcel- 
lent modeller. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 465 
The modeller and the mould-maker, whose occupations are 
very distinct branches of the art. The modeller has great 
scope for the exertion of natural and acquired ability, taste, 
and inzcnuiiy. 1837 Rep, Roy, Mint App. 6 The office of 
a modeller should be establi\hed, and I should humbly sub- 
mit that he might be chosen from among the most celebrated 
of our Royal Academicians. 1846 Penny Cyd. Suppl. II. 
313/1 The, .formative skill of the modeller (in clayl. 

Modelling (mp’dclii)), vbl. sb, [f. Model v. 

+ -ING k] 

1 1. The action of drawing or projecting plans, 
Obs, rare^K (The word may possibly be the 
ppl. adj. used absol.^'- modellers’.) 

1581 Mulcaster Pcsilions v. (1887) 35 Whose vse [xr. of 
Diawingl all modelling, all malhcmaiikcs, all manuaries do 
tlnde and confesse to be so notorious and so ncedefull. ■ 


2 . Jig, The action of bringing (anything) to a 
desired or desirable form or condition. 

ai6s3BiNNmc.SVrw.(i845)4M That constant, .rulcj which 
the Lord gives conceifting^ the modelling and carriage of 
the armies of His people in all their wars. 1672 Milton 
Samson, Q/'Trag'edy fin the modeIling..of this Poem.. the 
Antients and Italians are .. follow'd, as of much more 
authority. 1676 Towerson Decalogue 431 He who invests 
another person . . should have the modelling of his own 
grant. 1722 Wodrow Hist, Sstff, Ch, Scotl. II. 277 The 
Council’s Letter . . contains some other Things anent the 
Modelling of the Justices of the Peace. 1749 Mrs. Delany 
in. Life d* Corr. 11861) II. 5x3 She is a fine lively girl, but 
wants a good deal of modelling. 

3. The action or art of making models; the art 
of constructing representations of things in clay, 
wax, plaster, or the like ; spec, the art of 
making a model in clay or wax to be copied in 
more permanent materials by the sculptor or 
founder. 

*799 G. Smith Laboratory'll, 84 They are very expert in 
carving and modeling. 1856 Eng. Cycl., Biogr. II. 163 
Chantrey . . therefore turned his attention to modelling in 
clay. x86o Our Eng. Home 167 These beautiful modellings 
and arboresque chasings. 2872 J. Yeats Techn. Hist, 
Comm. 351 Associated with and dependent upon casting is 
another new handicraft, called modelling. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Mech. 1458/1 The largest attempt at geographical 
modeling was by Mr. Wyld. 
b. iransf. 

i883 Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 90/2 A new school of taxi- 
dermists, with new methods, whose aim is to combine a 
knowledge of anatomy and modelling with taxidermic tech- 
nique, are now coming to the front, and the next generation 
will discard all processes of ‘stuffing' in favour of modelling, 

4 . Art, The representation of solid form in 
sculpture ; iransf, the representation of material 
relief and solidity in painting. 

1874 SvMONDS Sk. Italy 4- Greece {1898) 1. viii. 134 An 
ideal Roman head, with the powerful square modelling. 
1884 H. Wallis in Athenceum 8 Nov. 599/2 The drajiery 
also has all his careful elaboration and accurate modelling. 
1889 Academy May 365/1 The modelling in the numerous 
portraits , . is painstaking rather than really firm or expres- 
sive of the structure beneath. 

6. attrib,, as modclling-clay, -wax\ modelling- 
board, a board used in loam-moulding to give 
shape to the mould (Knight Did, Mech, 1875); 
modelling loft = monlddoft (Ogilvie 1882) ; 
modelling-plane, a short plane used in planing 
rounded surfaces (ICnight) ; modelliug-sfcick, 
-tool, tools used by modellers in clay or wax. 

x886 Encycl. Brit. XXI. 571/1 Over this iron skeleton 
well-tempered ^modelling-clay is laid and Ls modelled into 
shape. 1807 Anna M. Porter Hungar, Bro. iv. (1832) 40 She 
plied the "modelling-sticks, or the chisel, with equal vileness. 
1846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. IL 313/1 "Modelling tools, are 
made of wood and wire. 1845 Encycl. Meirop. VIII. 790/1 
To make the best "modelling-wax, take two cakes of virgin 
wax [etc]. 1866 Brands & Cox Diet. Sci., etc. II. 551/x 
Modelling wax consists of bees-wax melted with a small 
quantity of Venice turpentine, with which a little flake white 
in powder, or other powdered colour is mixed. 1891 Kipling 
Light that Failedx,\syo 6 )vo\ Apiece of red modelling-wax, 
Modellion, variant form of Modillion. 
Modellist, obs, variant of Modelist, 
Mo'del*WOOd, The hard pale-coloured wood 
of the Indian rubiaceous tree Adina (or Naitcled) 
cordifolia. 

1857 E. Balfour Cycl, India, Model or Putcha Ootoo 
Wood, 1866 Treas, Bot, 748/1 Model-wood. Naudea 
cordifolia. 

lilodeiiaCinfJ’di'Da). [Name of an Italian city.] 
A deep purple colour. Also attrib. 

_ 1822-34 food's Study Med ifid. 4) I. 394 The modena hue 
is produced by the carbon with which the blood is loaded. 
Ibid. 400 [A cause which] converts it from a deep purple or 
modena, into a rich scarlet. Ibid. II. 114 The fauces pre- 
sent a Modena-red colour. x888 W. Williams Princ. Pet. 
Med. (ed. 5) 219 The conjunctiva varies in shade from a 
bright scarlet to a modena red. 
t l^odenature. Arch. Obs. rare—', [a. F. 
modinature. ad. It. modanatura, f. vtodano mould- 
ing.] The mouldings decorating a cornice. 

1664 Evelyn tr. FrearTs Archil. 11, i. 90 Its proportion 
..requires an enrichment of handsome Modenatures. 

t Mo'der, V, Obs. Also 5 modre, 5-6 
modere. [ad. OF. moderer (F, inodirer'), ad. L. 
iuoderari\ see Moderate z;.] = Moderate v. 

in various senses ; To restrain, hold in check ; to 
temper, mitigate; to regulate, settle; to modify. 
(Frequent in 15th c.) Hence Mo’dering vbl. 
sb.y a diminishing, attenuation. 

X414 in Proc. Privy Council 141 Eny..offre that 

were moderyngge of yourc hoole title or of eny of youre 
claymes beyonde the see. Rolls of Parlt. V. 4x7/1 

Moderyng aleway the nombre of the Persones and Estates 
of the Parlement,..and of other Officers, as thenecessiteand 
service of the Kyng..requircth. c 1450 tr. De /mitatianc in. 
xii,That he de.Mresof hebertemust beexamyned^ moderid. 
1481 Botoner 7 ’u/le Old Age (C^xton) d 3 o, Yf every man 
will lempre & modre his strength ., he shal have grete 
desyre and plestre in his strength. 1495 Wr/ xi Hen, PH, 
c. 2 § I In modring of the seid cstatute..tt be ordeyned. 
15^ More Apol, xxii. Wks. 882/2 If this pacifier would 
modcr and measure his sufficiencie by the wordcs of S. Paule 
t***^-!- *533 J- Hevwood Play IPeather (1903) 6S8 As we 
sc the wynde in hys estate, We modcr our saylys after the 
same rate. 1534 whitinton TuUyes Ofices lit. (*540) 135' 


One referreth al to the opinyons of Socrates schole ibe 
other modereth all after custome of men and lawe ciuyle 
Moder, obs; form of Mautheb, Mother. 
|Mo*derable, a. Obs.-° [ad. L. modera- 
bilds, {, jnoderd 7 ‘i to moderate : see Moderate v. 
and -able.] Moderate ; temperate. 

1623 CocKERAM, Moderable, temperate, measurable. 

t Mo'deracy. Obs. [f. Moder.\te a . ; see 

-ACY.j Moderation. 

160X in Archpriest Controv. (Camden) I. 193 TheytUd it 
muche more moderacie and shewe of peace 
these did. 

t tSSCo'deranoe. Obs. [ad. med.L. inodcranlk 
(Du Cange), f. L. vioderant-em\ see next and 
-AKCE.] Moderation. 

^ 1481 Botoner Tulle Old Age (Caxton) b 5 b, Fabius..liad 
in himsilf a good dispociclon of a moderaunce medlyd wIili 
curtesye. iS34 Whitinton TuUyes Offices i. (1540) 21 En- 
dued with this slendrer venues, as moderaunce, teroperaunce 
and .. justyce. <1x578 Lindsay (Pitscottie) Chrou. Sett. 
(S.T.S,) I, III He wald wse sic moderance heirin anddeill 
witht thaine as gentill as he could. 

Moderant (mp-derant). [ad. L. modtrant-tm, 
pr. j^Ie. of moderdri to Moderate : see -akt. 
Cf. F. moderant.^ Something that moderates, 
1897 Daily Ne^.vs 9 Feb. 7/4 He added a moderant in the 
form of castor-oil. 


Moderautism (mp*derantiz’m). Ohs, exc. 
Hist, [F. inoderantisme, f. modirant, pr. pple. of 
inod£rer to moderate : see Moder v. and -ism.] In 
France, during the Revolution, and later, the doc- 
trines and spirit of the Moderate parly in politics. 

*793. Burke Policy of Allies Wks, VII. 134 They [jc. the 
Jacobin Clubs] too have been lately subjected to an expur- 
gatory scrutiny, to drive out from them every thing savour- 
ing of what they call the crime of moderantism. 1795 
Hel. M. Williams Lett, France 1. 1^9 (Jod.)-The revolu. 
tionary tribunal, .was denounced for its moderantism. 

So Mo'derantist, one professing moderanlisra. 
1877 Morley Crit, Misc, Ser. 11. 95 Other prominent 
members of the party whom they loveti to stigmatise by the 
deadly names of Indulgent and Moderantist. 

Moderate (mp*der«?t), a, and sb. Also 5 Sc. 
modreth, 5-7 moderat. [ad. L. inoderat-us, pa. 
pple. oimoderdrt: see Moderate z/. QtY ,modlri,\ 
A. adJ, 

1 . Of persons, their attributes, actions, etc. : Ob* 
serving, exhibiting, or acting with moderation; 
avoiding extremes; characterized by temperance 
of conduct or expression, 

^ Moderate drinker', one wbo does not drink to excess, tut 
is not a teetotaller. So moderate drinking, 
ct\\z Hocclevb De Reg. Princ, 2436 ^loderat speche 
engendriih resle, and makiib. 1432*50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 
I V. 309 A man lyke to a god, happy in baielle and moderate 
in peace. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 175 They must 
bring with them a mynd neyther ambitious nor covetous, 
but godly and moderat. 1596 Shaks. MereJu V, ni. ii. xia 
O loue be moderate, allay thy extasie. 1611 Bible Ecclns, 
xxxi. 20 Sound sleepe commetb of moderate eating, *®34 
Documents agst, Prynne (Camden) 53 Methinkes It should 
make you more moderate, just, and compassionate towards 
others. 1680 Titus Sp. Ho. of Comm, 26 Oct. in Celled, 
Poems 1B6 The moderatest and meeke.«;t Man that ever was, 
..Slew the Egyptian. i;j88 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. V. xlix. 97 
In the reformation of religion, his first steps were moderate 
and cautious. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 64 R«> 
Chester’s moderate counsels. 1887 Poor Nellie (i888) 70 
You are such a very moderate man, Octavius, that you 
might just as well lake the pledge as not, 

2 . a. Of opinions and their supporters : Not 
extreme ; not strongly partisan, b. Hence (now 
usually with initial capital) used as the designa- 
tion of various political and ecclesiastical parties 
and their views : see B, below. 

0. 1644 Heylin Brief Relai. Laud \ Some of the more 
moderate (or rather the lesse violent) Lords. .gave put that 
they intended onely to remove him from his Majesties care. 
1654 Gataker pise. Apal. 26, I maintained a good corre- 
spondence . . with the moderater sort on cither side. X7®5 
Oitle) The New Association of those called Moderatc- 
Church-Men. By a True-Church-Man. <1x7*5 BuRNSr 
Oivn Time iv. (1753) III. 137 He slackened all the laws 
made, against the moderate Presbyterians. 1770 Junttn 
Lett. xxxviiL (1788) 203 They have lost or renounced inc 
moderate principles 01 their government. i88g Spectator 
28 Dec., The temptation to a Prime Minister is to appoint 
only ‘moderate* men. . . , it 

b. X753 Witherspoon Eccl. Characteristics Wks. 1804 H- 
29p The moderate party commonly set up on a pretence ot 
being more learned than their adversaries. ^ 184a Mem, /• 
Halley 37 There are two contending principles wilhm tue 
Church of Scotland, the supporters of which are callca 
respectively Evangelical and Moderate, *848 StrutiierS 
Rise Relief Ch, 103 The Aloderate clergy .. were very uii* 
popular. 1875 Story Scott. Ch, 505 In i703t Dr. 

Robertson became theavowed leader of the Moderate part). 

3 . Of medium or middling quantity, quality, size, 
or extent ; fairly large or good ; * tolerable *. Now 
often (esp, in phr. very vioderaU) in dcpreciativc 
sense : Mediocre, scanty. 

<‘1420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods^^s The remenaunt Of pety 
captcyns that with Verlu were. Moderat Dyetc, ^ 
auenaunt [etc.]. ^'*43® — Min. Poems boc.) tp 

187 mCamb.MS. modreth fudej gevuh to 


Moderat foode [1487 
man his hclihe. <**S., 
blissc that in earth to liuing 


man his hclihe. <i 1547 Surrf.y Ecclesiastes v. 30 1 he chen 
th to liuing man is lent, Is moderat welliu 


1607 Shaks. Titnon iii. iv. 117 There’s not so mudi left lu 
furnish out a mi^crate lablc. *7x1 Shaftlsil Charyc,, 
Misc. V. iu (1737) III. 2S3 A good Bargain it were, cou d wc 
get rid of every moderate Performance in this kinu [sc. 



MODEBATE, 

Poetry or EsSay]. lyri Swift yml, to Sielia ro Nov., 
Have you got the whalebone petticoats among you yet ? 1 
bate them ; a woman here may hide a moderate gallant 
under them. 1748 Anson's Voy. iii. vi. 350 It is a rock of a 
small circumference, but of a moderate height. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog". II. 73 {Russia)^ They put a very moderate 
faggot into them Ur. stoves]. 1825 J. Nicholson Operai. 
Mickanic 69 Where great quantit ies of water are discharged 
from moderate heads, the actual head of water, and the 
virtual head,., will nearly agree. 1828 Pusev Hist. Eng, 
1. 38 The rest are very moderate productions. 1889 Sat. 
Rev, 16 hlar. 326/1 He [rr. the horse Monarque] looks 
long in the back and has very moderate loins. 1897 A llbiUt's 
Syst. Med, IV, 162 The skin assumesa moderate icteroidhue. 

b. Of physical processes, conditions, or agencies ; 
Not intense, violent, or rigorous. Of the voice : 
Neither excessively loud nor excessively low. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xr. ii. (1495) 384 Winde 
that is moderate and not contraryouse to Shypmen. 1590 
Spenser E. Q. 11. xii. 51 The milde ayre with season 
moderate Gently attempred. 1598 EpulaHo Lj b, Make a 
moderate fire as to a Tarte. 1704 J. Cuningham in Phil. 
Trans. XXV. 1649 Grey cloucly Weather, with moderate 
Gales from N W to \V.^ 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Househpr. 
(1778) 299 Bake them in a moderate oven. 1802 Med. Jrnl. 
VIII. 314 A second case, .terminated.. in a moderate sweat. 
1863 Joyce Sch. Management 75 The monitors must be 
trained to speak, when teaching, in a moderate voice. 

4. Comb., as inoderate-mhtdedy -priced^ adjs. 
1819 Byron Jtian i. cxviii, I’m a *moderate-minded bard, 
1905 Westm, Gaz, 22 Sept, 2/3 Extensive and "“moderate- 
priced hotels. 1765 Museum Rust. Ill, 157, 1 pass a 
’moderate-sized roller over the field. 

B. sb. One who holds moderate opinions in 
politics, religion, or any snbject of controversy. 
Hence (now usually with initial capital), a member 
of any of the various parties of which ‘ Moderate * 
has been the official or customary designation ; 
e. g. in the French Revolution (IransI, of F, 
inodirf) applied to the Girondins, later to the 
Dantonists and others. 

1794 Burke Corr, (1844) IV. 213 , 1 take it for granted he 
will come to the moderates, and by thus reuniting the party, 
put himself [etc.]. 1803 Jefferson Writ. (ed. Ford) VIII. 
222 A schism was taking place in Pennsylvania between the 
moderates and the high-flyers. 1831 A. W. Fonblanque 
Eng. Under g Adininisir. (1837) II. 8t The vast majority 
of society, whig. Tory, and Moderates, acknowledge the 
necessity of Parliamentary Reform, 1833 Alison 
Europe x. 11 . 62 note. Those who . , frequent the society of 
. . Feuillants, Moderates, or Aristocrats. 1877 Morley Crit. 
Misc. Ser. ir. 98 The execution of the Anarchists only pre- 
ceded by a week the arrest of the Moderates, 1882-3 
Encycl, Retig. Kuotvl, I. 650 The Moderates hastened to 
elect him [sc, Cascilianus, hiboop of Carthage], 

"b. In the Church of Scotland during the greater 
part of the 18th and the former half of the 19th 
century : A member of that party which (in opposi- 
tion to the * Evangelical * party) held lax views on 
doctrine and discipline, and opposed the abolition 
of lay patronage. 

About 1843 the abbreviated forms Mods and Nons were 
familiarly used for ‘ Moderates ' and ‘ Noa-intrusionists 
1842 Mem, y, Halley 40 One of the facts illustrative of 
the principles and practice of the Moderates which made a 
deep impression on Halley's mind. 1848 Strothers Rise 
Relie/Ch. igi The Moderates, about the year 1735, allowed 
them [jc. the popular party] to have their own way, 1854 
H. Miller Sch. 4- Schm. xxii, (i860) 239 The younger men 
were staunch Liberals^ but great Moderate^ the elder, sound 
Evangelicals, but decidedly Conservative in their leanings. 

c. in recent municipal politics (opposed to 
Progressive ) : A member of the party hostile to 
undertakings involving large expenditure of public 
money. 

1894 Times 19 Dec. 6/1 A Progressive headed the poll, 
followed by six Moderates, at the election of guardians. 

lUEoderate (mp^der^it), v. Also 6-7 moderat; 
pa. pple. 5-6 moderate, 6 Sc. moderat. [f. L. 
^moderat-, ppl. stem of inoderdrj (pre-classical and 
late L, moderdre), f. ^inoder-\ — *modes- (whence 
inodesUts Modsst), a noun-stem parallel witli 
7nodo-, modus measure. Mode sb, Cf. L, operdrT 
to work, f. oper-^ opus work.] 

I, irans. To abate the excessiveness of; to render 
less violent, intense, rigorous, or burdensome ; i* to 
reduce the amount of (a fine, charge, financial 
burden). 

X432-50 tr. Higdeti (Rolls) V. 31 This hlarcus Antonlus.. 
m<^erate grevous lawes and constitutions with other of 
greller moderacion. CZ489 Caxton Blanchardyn xx. 64 
The maysires. .dyd perceyue.. that her Indygnacion..'was 
moderat in her herte. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 
51 These outrageous mocyons be moderate & rectifyed by 
the cardinal! vertue teniperaunce. 1541 Act 33 Hen. VI 2 I, 
c, 22 Tbesalde maister. .shall haue. .auctorltie to moderate 
such recognisances as be.. forfaited. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
II. ii, 38 With equall measure she did moderate The strong 
extremities of their outrage. 1604 E. G[RiMSTONE]Z?Mc(7r?a’r 
Hist. Indies ir. xiii. in The coolenesse of the night then is 
not sufficient to moderate and to correct the violent heate 
of the Sunne. 1606 ShAks. Tr. ^ Cr. iv, iv. 5 The griefe Is 
fine, full perfect that I taste. . .How can I moderate it? 1632 
PoRY in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n, HI. 272 His Grace by his 
dyet hath so moderated his gout, as it is [etc.]. 1656 Provi- 
denceKR. I.) liec. (1893) II. 92 Ordered that ye Attournies 
fee is moderated from 6;‘ to 3:’ 4‘‘. 1732 Lediarq Sethos 

II. IX. 308, 1 . .advise you to moderate your demands. 1731 
AKZVTHUor Aliments (1735) 14^ By its astringent Quality 
it [xc. Tea] moderates the relaxing Quality of warm Water. 
1765 Blackstone Comm, i. vHi. 319 All the hopes we can 
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entertaia of ever dtschar^ng or moderating our Incum- 
brances. 1885 Maitch, Exatn. 29 June 5/1 Mr, Balfour 
must moderate at once any hope he derives from the sup- 
position. X903 G. Matheson Repr. Men Bible Ser. 11. 36 
Lot should have remembered this, and should have mo- 
derated his desires. 

b, intr. for rejl. To become less violent, severe, 
or rigorous. 

1678 Butler // ud. 111. ii. 463 Yet when his profit moderated, 
The fury of his heart abated. 1819 Baron de Bokstetten 
in Lady Morgav^s Atttobiog. (1859) 310 As the heavens have 
nioderated, I propose,, to pay youa visit. 1897 J. Chalmers 
\ii Life xi. (1902) 443 Fortunately the weather moderated, 
t G. trails. To simplify. Obs, 

*SS 7 N. T. (Genev.) To Rdr. •“uj, I haue so moderat them 
[the arguments of Scriptures] with playnenes and breuitie, 
that the verie ignorant may easely vnderstande them, 

*|’2. irans. To exercise a controlling influence 
over ; to regulate, restrain, control, rule. Obs. 

1 S 34 More Treat. Passion Wks'. 1311/1 This coulde none 
do but he, that, .was able. .to moderate and measure theyr 
pacys hym selfe, In suche wyse as them selfe wyste not why. 
1538 England 1. iv. 104 By hys royal poivar..he 

may moderat al ihyng accordyng to hys plesure and 
wyl. 1555 Eden Decades 304 A collar or rayne wherwith 
he moderateth the course of the hartes. 1612 Brinsley 
Lud. /.iV. XX. {1627) 238 The Interlineall translation may be 
a worthy heipe for a man. .who can so moderate his eye, as 
to keepe it fixed upon either Greek or Laiine alone. 1615 
Crooke Body of Man 274 The woman was ordayned,,to 
goueme and moderate the house at home. 1641 Mass. Body 
of Liberties 95 in Col. Laxvs Mass. (1889) 59 Provided that 
the whole action be guided and moderated by the Elders of 
the Church where the Asseniblie is helde. 2742 Young Kt. 
Th. VII. 533 But these. .When reason moder.ites the rein 
aright, Shall re-ascend. 1781 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. xvii. (1788) 
II, 33 Whatever could Interest the public prosperity, was 
moderated by the authority of the Praetorian praefects. 1808 
Barclay Muscular Motions 324 On what grounds are we 
to Imagine that these two muscles shall.. moderate one 
another with accuracy and precision ? 

rcjl, 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett, (vol, II.) 200 Yet 
moderate your selfe a Utile at fi»-st, and be reserved in a 
strange country. 1673 Sir L. Jenkins Lei. to Earl of 
Arlington In W. Wynne Life (1724) 1 . 128 The two Bishops 
have moderated themselves as much as can be desired. 

'i'b. To adjust, arrange, adapt; to modify; to 
proportion the quantity of. Obs. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dicies 28 He moderated so 
his mete and his drinke that he was at noo tyme fatter nor 
leener than other. 2523 Fjtzherjj. Husb. § 44 And he that 
hath but a fewe shepe moderate this medicyne accord>mge. 
c 1570 Schort Somme ist Bh. Discipline § 6 The minisieris 
stipend sould be moderated that neither [etc.]. 2630 R. 
yohnsods Kinad. ff Ccmmw. 243 Not only hU orders and 
decrees are br^en and moderated by the Councell, but also 
sometimes rejected and contemned. 

3. In academic and Fed. use : To preside over 
(a deliberative body) or at (a debate, etc.). 

To moderate a call [Sell ss* Vi modtrtiA^ in a call’ (see 3 b). 

*577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. 84 There moderated there 
at that time the schoole of the faiihfull, a famous learned 
man called Pantanus. 1593 Bilson Govt. Chr, CIu xiv. 292 
The Churches of Christ before that time were guided by 
cerialne chlefe Pastours, th<*it moderated as well t))e Presby- 
ters as the rest of the flocke. 1630 W. Scot Apol. Narr. 
(1846) 17 The General assemblies were not moderated by 
Superintendents. 1638 Act Gen,Assemb. Ck. Scoti. 27 Dec, 
(1682) 51 No Minister, moderating bis Session, shall usurpe 
a negative voice over the members of his Se.<sion, 2708 S. 
Sewall Diary 4 Feb., He expounded the first of Matthew 
yesterday; Moderated the Bachelours Dispute to day, 1748 
Whitehall Even. Post No, 363 A Call was moderated for 
the Rev. John Edmonston, Minister at Cadross. 2809 Ken- 
dall Trew, I. vil. 63 7 'he governor or some one chosen to 
moderate the court. 2816 Scott Old Mori, xxxi, Others 
were moderating a harmonious call, as they somewhat im- 
properly termed It, to new officers. 2848 G. Strothers // ix/, 
Relie/Ch, ii. 201 A call was moderated.. .The people liad 
set their affections upon Mr. William Adam. ..For him they 
moderated akind of irregular callamong themselves. 

b. iiiir. To act as moderator; to preside. Now 
chiefly Sc.y to act as president of a Presbyterian 
church court or of a synodical or congregational 
meeting. 

In the Scottish Presbyterian churches, the ‘call ’ or formal 
invitation to a minister-elect is signed by the members of 
the congregation at a meeting attended by the presbytery, 
and presided over by its moderator. On such an occasion 
the presbytery (or its moderator) is said to moderate in 
a ca ll. 

2581 Conftr.m. (2584) Ojb, Anylearned man present might 
moderate, 1614 B. JonsoN Bart. Fain, iii, A question of 
Predestination.. put to ’hem by the Matron, your Spouse; j 
who moderates with a cup of wine, euer and anone, and a 
Sentence out of Knoxe between. 1635 PACiTTCVlmr*<w/<7^. 

21 Stachis was the first BbbopofBizantium.. who hath had 
a continued Succession to the Patriarch now moderating. 
2647 N. Bacon Disc, Govt, Eng.i, xuL (1739) 23 In the 
National and Provincial [Synods], sometimes Kings mode- 
rated alone, sometimes the Archbtshoj) alone. 2707 E. 
Ckamberlayne Pres. St, Eng, iir. xii. (ed. 22) 468 The 
Regius Professors of Divinity, Daw, and Pbysick, are 
obliged to moderate at every Doctors and Batchellors Act, 

In their several Faculties. 179ST, Hutchinson Hist. Mass. 
(ed. 3) 1 . i6x note, Mr. Mather.. moderated at the masters 
disputations, and conferred the degrees at the commence- 
ment in 2681, sZo3 Gradns ad Cantabr. Moderate, 
to perform the office of Moderator in the schools. 2869 A, 
Macdonald Story Disputed Settlement (1877) 69 (E.D.D.), 

1 must go over and see him one of these days, before his 
call is moderated in. 2898 N. R. Johnston Looking Back 
fr. Sunset Landz^oHe. had moderated in a unanimous call 
for me In Topsham congregation. 
f 4. irans. To decide (a question) as an arbitra- 
tor ; to settle by bringing about a compromise. 


MODERATION. 

x6o2 Carew CorviTvall 1. zSh, It passeth mine abilitie to 
moderate the question. 2603 Sir C. Heydon yud. Astrol. 
xii. 276, I will require no other arbitrators, to moderate the 
controuersie beetwene vs. igzS’LE.out Albert fs Archit. I. 
23 b, Ciito moderates the matter thus. 2744 Warburton 
Remarks u Wks. 2811 XL 327 But St, Paul himself has 
long ago moderated this question for us, and declared for 
the negative. 

i’ b. absol, or inlr. To act as mediator or arbi- 
trator. Also, to' take a mediating view. Obs. 

1597-3 Bacon Ess , Discourse {Axh.) 14 The honourablest 
part of talke is to giue the occasion, and againe to moderate 
and passe to somewhat else. 2622 Brinsley Lud. Lit. xiii. 
(1627)184 When one takelh the affirmative part, another the 
Negative, and it may be a third moderateth or deiermineth 
betweneboth. 1634S1RT, Herbert Trai'. 160 Elgazzuli.. 
moderated twixt the Cadies and his owne Reformatists. 
1708 Swift Seniim, Ch. of Eng. Man i. Wks. 1751 IV. 
65 Endeavouring to moderate between the rival Poivers. 
1713 Addison Guard. No. 122 p 6 There were however a few 
select judges who moderated between both these extremes. 
1756 Connoisseur No. 130 P i, I shall not pretend to mo- 
derate in family disputes of so important a nature. 

Moderated (mp'derefted),///. a. [-edI.] 

+ 1 . Reasonably restricted and limited. Obs. 

^ 1643 Prvnne Sov. Povuer Pari. App. 14 Theopompus left 
I itUc, the kingly power] more moderated to his successours. 
2665 Manley Grotius’ Low C. Wars 496 They say, the 
Netherlanders were never enslaved, but lud alwayes a mo- 
: derated Empire bounded by Laws, 2690 Locke Govt. ii. 
xiv. (Rtldg.) 159 Moderated monarchies and well-framed 
governments. 2790 Burke Fr. Rev, Wks. 1808 V, 333 If the 
present project of a republick should fail, all securities to a 
moderated freedom fail along with it. 

tb. Well moderated', well-conducted. Obs. 
x 65 o Waterhouse Arms ^ Arm. 178 Abounding in rich, 
stout, giave, and well moderated Citizens. 

2 . Rendered moderate ; reduced to a moderate 
amount or degree ; duly regulated. 

xBs^YPls.RAt.i.iQuarrels Auth. (1867)261 [He] grudgingly 
bestows a moderated praise on this exquisite satire. 2857 
Bp. Wilberforce_ in Life {1881) II. x. 345 Lord Aberdeen 
thinks that anything but a carefully moderated course., will 
come in too strong contrast with your past silence. 2878 
Dowden Stud, in Lit. 45 Those who possess a moderated 
but steadfast confidence in the beneficent tendencies of the 
laws of the world. 

Moderately (njp*der/tli),tr^2>, [f. Moderate tj. 

-h -LY -.] In a moderate manner, degree, extent, 
or amount; in or with moderation. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xix. xliii. (1495) 886 Swet- 
nesse Jayed to the tonge openyth moderatly and hetyth 
moderaily and moysteth moderatly, c 1489 Caxton Blanch- 
ardyn i. 13 Blanchardyn . right moderatly and manerly 
mayntened hym self, 2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 226 b, 
He wy’ll so moderately use thys victory, that no man shall 
nede to feare hys vyolence. 1592 Skaks. Rom. ytd. 11. 
vi. 14 Therefore Loue moderately, long Loue doth so, Too 
swift arriues as tardie as too slow. 1632 R. Bolton Comf. 
Aft, Couse. ii. (1635) 255 H Hee be but moderately, and not 
every day drunk, 2731 Arbuthnot Aliments (173s) 246 
Tea Is an Infusion of a Plant acescent, and moderately 
astringent in warm Water, <22763 Shekstonb Ess. Wks. 
1777 IL 7, 1 think, moderately speaking, the vulgar are 
generally in the wrong. 1832 J. Foster in Life tt Corr, 
(1846) IL 193 Never more than very moderately good. x88o 
Responsib. Opium Trade 22 The Chinaman who smokes 
moderately. 

b. Conti., as moderately-gi/led, lighted adjs. 
Combinations of the adv. with adjs. in -ed* are often in- 
correctly substituted for parasyntbetic derivatives contain- 
ing moderate adj,, e.g. moderaiely-sized for moderate-sized. 

1807-8 Syd. Smith Plymlefs Lett. Wks. 1859 II. 167/2 
A set of worthy and moderately-gifted men. 2860-62 Plor. 
Nightingale Nursing (ed. 2) 9 A moderately-sized bed- 
room. 2872 Huxley Physiol, Lx. 220 A moderately-lighted 
surface. 

Moderateness (mp'der^tnes). [f. Modebate a. 

+ -NES3.] The state or condition of being moderate. 
1572 Golding Calvin on Ps. xlvi. ix When men ronne a 
head without advisement, there is no roome for m^erate- 
nesse. 2658 A- Fox tr, Wuriz' Surg. n. iii. 52 A true 
moderateness in^ eating and drinking. 2781 Justamond 
Priv. Life Lewis 11 . 144, I am surprized at the mo- 
derateness of the sum. 1872 Bacrhot P hysics Pol. (2876) 
203 A vigorous moderateness in mind and body. 18^ W. 
Walker Hist. Congregat. Ch. U.S. 361 A moderateness of 
cost which should put it within the reach of the most needy. 

Moderator, -6rateiir : see Moderator. 
Moderating (rap’der<f*tiq), ppl. a. [f. Mode- 
rate V. 4 - -TNG ‘‘i,] That moderates. 

1673 R. Leigh Transp. Reh. 22 Alack, Alack, said I, that 
was upon the moderating part. STs^StWiTT Prcs.St. Afairs 
Wks. 1735 II. i. 207 Acting for the future upon a moderating 
scheme in order to reconcile both parties. 2887 Aihenaiunt 
26 Nov. 705/3 His moderating influence was especially 
valuable. 

Moderation (mpder^i-Jbn). [a. F. modiraiion 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. moderiition-em, 
f. modcrdri to Moderate : sec -atiox.] 

1 . The action or an act of moderating. 

+ a. Limitation, restriction; a fixed limit; a 
restricting provision or clause, Obs. 

2437 Rolls o/Parli. IV. 508/1 For ye resle of the saide 
WoUes and WollefeH, over the moderation aforesaid. 1462 
Ibid. V. 467/1 The Kyng..assenteih to this Petition, and 
hit accepteth, with certeyn modcracions, provisions and 
exceptions. <22646 J. Gregory Posthuma (1650) 12 This 
Moderation of the words, though it hath not so much 
evidence as would bee required, yet it hath a notable pretens. 
2700 C Dave.vant Disc, Grants, etc, §122. 292 The hlo- 
derations or Savings put in writing as afore arc in Number 
Forty Two. 
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f b. Control, rule, governance. Also, a system 
or method of government. Obs, 

2526 PH.ip". Per/, C\V. de W. 1531) 89 Whan holy isersones 
..s^th them selfe to profyte greatly and encrease in pros- 
perite In nianer by a moderacyon of the heuenly dispensa- 
cyons. 1531 Elyot Gov, i. i, A body lyuyng, compacte or 
made of sondry astates and degrees of men, -whiche is . , 
gouerned by the rule and moderation of reason. 2568 Graf- 
ton Chron. II. 706 For surely he [rr. Humfrey Duke of 
Gloucester j..beyng a lyuc, and Uauing the moderation and 
gouernaunce of the common welth, king Henry had neuer 
wauered in so many basardes. iS93 Bilson Govt, Chr. C/i. 
ix. Ill It cannot be doubted, but the moderation of the 
keies, and imposition of hands were at first setled in the 
Apostles and exercised by them. 16x3 T. Taylor Comw. 
TitiiS L 7 He hath lost all the bridle and moderation of 
himself. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts^ N. T. 130 ^ly right- 
eous Judgements in the moderation of the world and ordering 
all the affaires of my Church. 2736 LEOSiAtber/fs Arc/itt, 
I. 77 Those who are entrusted with the supreain authority 
and moderation in publick Affairs, 

+ c. Settlement by arbitration or compromise ; 
an arrangement, a compromise. Obs. 

1560 Daus tr. S/eic/aue’s Comm, 47 b, Wherin not with- 
standyng to use this inoderation, that suche as be in posses- 
sion already, be permitted to enjoye the rente, 1568 Gr<\f- 
TON Chroiu II. 731 If it might please the king of Englande. 
to appoint certayne of the yomen .. to appoint not onely 
who should enter, but also the number of them, he thought 
that this moderation should be both suretie and pleasure to 
both the parties. 

d. Abatement of severity or rigour ; restriction 
within moderate limits. Now 7 'ar^. Also, f reduc- 
tion (of expenditure), abatement or lowering (of 
pecuniary charges). 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Attn, in. v. (1622) 71 They de- 
bated the matter concerning the moderation of the law 
Papia poppcea, 1601 F. Godwin Bbs, 0/ Eng. 5x5 [He] went 
about by course of law to stay nim and force him to a 
moderation of expence, xdax Elsiko Debates Ho. Lords 
(Camden) 110 Moved, whether a generall jubelee shalbe 
for the debtes, or whether a moderacion ? 1629 i^Iassinger 
Picture IV. i, In extreames Of this condition, can it be in 
mail To vse a moderation? 2693 Dryden St, Euremont's 
Ess. 202, I find but two things that m.ay render it (tc. Life! 
happy: The Moderation of a Man’s Desires, and the good 
use of his Fortune. 2709 Strype Ann, Ref. I. xlviL 475 It 
would be with some ^loderation only for Strangers. ^2726 
SarjiuSerm. (17271 VI, i. 31 What is all Virtue but a Mo- 
deration of Excesses? 


2, The quality of being moderate, in various 
senses j now only with reference to conduct, 
opinions, demands, desires, or their indulgence; 
avoidance of extremes; self-control, temperance; 
occasionally, f avoidance of severity or rigour, 
lenity, clemency. 

*43*’So tr* Higdtii (Rolls) V. 31 This Marcus Antonius .. 
moderate grevous lawes and constitutions with other of 
greiter moderacion. 2309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xii, (Percy 
Soc.) 49 But moderacyon in iheyr myndes is had, So that 
outrage may them not overtake. 2562 T. Norton Calvin's 
Inst. i. 63 A pacience and quiet moderation of hart, a iSzQ 
Preston Breastpl, Love (i6^x) 2x2 The moderation that 
keepeth from actions wherein is excess©, is good, 2703 
Steele Funeral v. (1734) 79 Oh ! grant me, Heav'n, grant 
me iSIoderatlon 1 2735 De Foe l^oy. round lyorld (1840) 
209 He admired much^ the moderation I had used. 2783 
V. Knox Ess. (xSxg) I. ii. 12 Moderation is the law of enjoy- 
ment. ygd Lamb Let. to Coleridge s July, Can you write 
with sufficient raod^ation, as 'tis called, when one sup- 
presses the one half of what one feels or could say on a 
subject? 1827 Disraeli Viv. Grey\i. i, There is moderation' 
even in excess. 2855 Brewster Newton II. xxiv, 346 Con- 
stantvus . . in place of persecuting the Athanasians, treated 
them with the greatest moderation. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V, 68 He is sensible that moderation is better than 
total abstinence. 

b. Phr. In moderation’, in a moderate manner 
or proportion. 

Chambers' Encycl. IX. 350/2 The habitual use of, 
alcoholic drmks m moderation. 1903 Pilot 17 Oct, 375/1 
How about that cruel bearing rein ? In strict moderation it 
nmy do no harm . . but then in moderation it does not 
produce the effect aimed at by those who use it. 

o. 5i-. Applied to the views and policy of the 
* Moderate ' party in the Church of Scotland (see 
SIODEit.viE B. b). Hence occas. the Moderation = 
‘the party of moderation’, the ‘ Moderates’. 

[1735 &iSKiSE.ye;-w Wks. 1871 II. 3S7 There is a genera- 
tion of Oalhos and Laodiccans who under the name of 
moderation, falsely so called, will look upon you as mad-' 
men.] 2753 Witiicrspoon {title) Ecclesiastical Characteris- 
tics., being an humble Attempt to open the Mystery of Mo-' 
deration. i8ox 1. Brown in D. Welsh Life v. (1825) 165 The 
governing churchmen have persuaded the Dundases that it 
IS absolutely necessary to secure the interest of moderation. 
1832 J. M. Campbell in Man. (1877) I. 78 The Moderation 
was not half so excited against me as the Evangclicaln. ., 
The * Moderation ‘ in my presbytery arc not better than 
the rest. 


3. .5t’. The action of < moderating in a call* (see 
MopBiiATE x'. 3 b) ; a meeting of a congregation 
together with the presbytery, for the purpose of 
signing a ‘ call to a minister-elect. See also quot. 
1808. 


2783 Acts Gau Assemb. Ch. Scotl. (1843) 8ix The resolu- 
tion of ^Vssembly respecting the moderation of calls. x8o8 
Jamieson s.v. Moderation^ When a ntinlsier is appointed 
to preside in this business [ji:. of electing a pastorj, it U 
said that the Presbytery grant a moderation to the people. 
1867 Duncan in D. Duncan Discourses Memoir 5 The 
moderation was delayed till the month of June, when he 
received a unanimous calL 187$ J.\s. Grant One of the 


‘600* V. I. 72 The provost and minister gabbled about 
presbyteries and synods, the moderation of callsj elders, 
deacons [etc.l. 1904 R- Small Hist, U, P. Congregat. I. 
125 A moderation was applied for, ;^ioo of stipend being 
promised. ‘ 

4. pi. In the University of Oxford, the ‘First 
Public Examination* for the degree of B.A., con- 
ducted by the Moderators (see Moderator 5 b). 
Colloquially shortened Io.Mods, 

1858 J. C. 'I’homson Almx Matres 224 The next compul- 
sory examinarion is called ‘moderations’. 1883 A. Bar- 
rait's Phys. Metempiric PreC 13 When he was reading for 
double Honours in Moderations. 

6 . Comb.f as (sense 2 ) moderation-monger \ 
(sense 3 Sc.) moderation day, 

ax’jx^ South Serm. (1727) VI. 80 No Moderation-monger 
under Heaven shall ever persuade me that St. Paul would 
have took such a Course witli such Persons. 2904 I^ Small 
Hist: (J. P. Congregat. 1. 353 His rejection on the modera- 
tion day was the last straw that broke the camel’s back. 

Moderationist (mpdei^i-Jbnist). [f. prec. + 
-i.ST.] An advocate of moderalion; sj>ec., one 
who supports the views of the ‘ moderate drinker ’ 
as opposed to the total abstainer. 

2846 G- M«Cullocii Sobriety contrasted iu. Inientp. 131 
From the last resting place of every Moderationist arises a 
Voice. Beware of Moderation*. 2883 League yVv;/. 20 
Oct, 657/3 This is the new line of defence behind which 
some moderationists [rr. on the drink question] are disposed 
to shelter themselves. 

Moderatisiu (mp*der/dz*m). [f. Modekate 
a. and sb. -h-i85f.] The doctrines or policy of any 
of the patties known as ** Moderate * ; addiction to 
moderate views or courses of action. 

2795. //’/r/. in Ann. Reg. 83 It was common ..with the 
more violent Jacobins, .to ms^e chatges against those who 
were less so, or insinuate suspicions of Moderatism ! 2835 
PusEY in Newman's Lett. (1891) II. 234 But I fear those 
persons have too far committed themselves, and are too 
ingrained with moderatism. 2842 Mem. f. Haltey 38 The 
principles of Moderatism in the Scottish Church. 2894 
IVestm. Gaz. 2 Apr. 2/2 I^Ioderatlsm, then, has made no 
way in Rotherhithe; but a certain number of Progressives 
who voted in 1892 did not take the trouble to go to the poll. 

Moderatist (mp-der/tist). If. Moder.vte a. 
+ -1ST. j One who professes or is characterized by 
moderatism or moderation. 

X726 M. Davies At/ten. Brit, II. 337 That solid Modera- 
tist Mr. Talents. 2827 Bentham Pari. Reform Intiod. 332 
The Honourable Gentleman in question, who of all modera- 
tists . . seems to be least remote from Radicalism. 

II Moderate (mpdera*tt>), adv. jMtis. [It, : cf. 
Moderate.] Moderately; at a moderate pace or 
tempo. Abbreviated Mod, 

2734 Expiic. For. IFords in Mus. Bks.f Moderate^ is wltli 
Moderation. 1763 Steknb Tr. Shandy 2822 Busby 

Diet. Mus. (ed. 3), ModeratOt a word used adjcctively to 
signify a lime of a moderate degree of quickness, 

SEoderator (mp’der^itoi). Also 4 , 6 modera- 
toure, 6 luoderater, 6-7 moderatour, [a. F. 
modirateur X 5 th a in Hatz.-Darm, (cf. OK. mode- 
reur), a. L. moderator y ageut-n. f. moderarl; see 
Moderate h.] 

1 1, A ruler, governor, director. Also ^g. Obs. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. viii. xvL (1495) 322 The 
sonne is raoderatoure of the fyrmament, 2563-83 Foxe 
A, Sf M, I. 578/x You. .take vppon you so cocki5hly,.to be 
a controller and maisier moderatour of other mens matters, 
1579 Fenton Guicciard. i. (1618) 27 There were ioyned with 
him. (as moderators of his youth) lohn lacques 'Iriuulce, . . 
and ihc Count Petillane .. both Ciaptaines of great experi- 
ence. 1642 PuYNNE Antip. Epist. 27 The great Moderator 
of the Universe, who batn. .wrought wondrous things, .for 
the honour and safely of his Majesty, and his Realmes, 
1640 Bp. Haul Chr. Moder. l vii. 66 Custome of the place, 
care of health, regard lo our ability, are fit moderators of 
6very-mans palate. 2658 J. Harrington Prerog, Pop. Govt. 
II. XI. (1700) 334 The Romans having conquer’d Antiochus, 
became Moderators of Asia, 1680 H. Moke Apocal. A/oc, 
103 The works of Righteousness [were numbered] by dayes, 
of which the Sun is moderator.^ 1683 Onzw Anat. Plants 

I. li. 16 ^The ^Cortical (Body] is the IModerator of that 
[sc. Motion] in the Lignous. 2705 S. Sewalu Lett.-Bk.' 
XI Sept., Storms and Tempests which Christ makes great 
use of in Governing the World ; and in this He is only 
Jloderator. .1808 )lx\ViC\.K\ Muscular Motions .y]o The 
.«ame muscles .. when acting in any capacity as motors, 
have, .at all times the same moderators and the same direc- 
tors. 1867 FREEMANiV<7rw.C<i/r^.;i877)I, iv. cogCompeteut 
lo act ill his name as moderator of the Western realm. 

*1*2. nonce-use. One who keeps a middle course, 

2565 T. Stapleton ^vr/r. ’/VrrV/r 158* These meane mo- 
deratouTS, and half baiters. 

3. One who acts as aa arbitrator between dispu- 
tants; an arbiter, umpire, judge.* Also, a mediator. 

C1560 ir. Calvin's Comm, Prayer 5Xr, in Phenix (1708) 

II. 2x3 50 be any Contention rise, then such as are ap- 
pointed illoderators either satisfy the Party, or else, .exhort 
him to keep silence. 2578 Sidney J/ay Ltxdy in Nichols 
^ogr. Q. Eliz, II. 99 Between whom the schoolemaster 
Rombus came in as a moderator. 2646 Crashaw Musicks 
Dwr// 52 The bigh-percht treble chirps at this, and chides, 
Yniill his finger (Moderatour) bides And clones the sweet 
cwarrcll. 1657 Trapp Comm, fob x.x.\u. 279 He . . takes 
me ^Idncsse to interpose as an Arbiter, or Moderator, 
blaming both sides (etc^J. 17x3 Addison Spect. No. 309 
f 8 He acts as a kind of ]lIoderator between the two 
opposite Parlies. 2826 Disr.n£U Viv. Grey iI. xiv, He 
was earnestly requested by the contending theorists to 

the office of moderator. i^jG9.QiEGrc<ce iLxxviL 
Ii86a) III, 37 They were directed. .to invite from Manilnea 
a moderator. 2863 H.Cox/«r//4ixi.m.633 The Sovereign 


is a moderator between the several political parlies ia 
State. 2884 Manch. E.xani. 12 Sept. 5/2 In Syria he 
the moderator between two sets of fanatics. 

4. A peisoa chosen to preside over a meeting or 
assembly and conduct its business; a presiding 
officer or president, esp. C/.S.j one elected to 
preside over a ‘ town meeting*. 

2573 Cartwright to Ans7v. Whitgift 29 What Islt 
then that is sayde in Exodus that Moises .. sale as u we:- 
moderatoure in that^ election ? 2580 Lvi.v Evphues (.\tb.j 
422 The Ladle Flauia, ..as moderater commaunded them 
both to silence, uilling Euphues as vmper in these matUrj, 
briefly to speake his minde. 1642 in Cot. Laws J/asr. (1SS5) 
49 So shal ihe^ presedent or moderator have [a castin- 
voice] in all Civill Courts or Assemblies. 1649 in Rd, 
Muddy River .y Brookline^ Mass. (1875) 36 nole^ It is 
ordered yt there be a Moderator chosen annually to regu- 
late publicke towne meetings. 1766 M. Cutler in Zy>,etc. 
(1888) I. 13 Tliere should be a President appointed, to act 
as Moderator, to propose all matters to the Club 17^ 
.S. Freeman Toivn O^. 194 Having first chosen a Modera- 
tor to manage and regulate the business of the meeting. 
1850 Marsden Early Purit. (1853) 107 A presiding mc«le- 
rator always concluded the exercise, which lasted from nine 
to eleven o’clock. 1882 Mass. Public Stat. 232 At every 
town meeting, .a moderator shall be first chosen. 

5. In academic use : a. A public officer formerly 
appointed to preside over the disputations ore.Kcr- 
cises prescribed in the University schools for candi- 
dates for degrees. Now {a) at Cambridge, one of 
two officers, appointed annually, who preside over 
and are responsible for the proper conduct of the 
examination for the Mathematical Tripos; {b) at 
Oxford, an examiner for Moderations. 

*573 U, Harvey Letler-bk. (Camden) 51 As he was abroad 
in the schooles, so wuld neds seme a moderator at home 
loo in the haul. 26x5 Crooke Body of Man 132 Thatoccu- 
Late Anatomist Petrus Pauius of Leydon . .my first JIaister 
& Moderator in Anaiomie. 2674 Hickman Hist. 
quart. Epist. (ed. 2) a iij b, The main work of the Moderator 
IS, to keep the Disputants lo form. 2766 Ann. Yale 
27 The Rev, Mr. Woodbridge acted as iloderalor; and he 
and Mr. Buckingham and other Ministers present signed 
Certificates, that they judged them to be worthy of the 
Degiee of Bachelor of Arts. 2797 Cambr. Uttiv. Cal. 143 
Moderators are appointed and paid by the proctors. 1850 
Abstracts New Exam. Stat. Oxf. (1831) i The ‘First 
Examination’ under Moderators will take place for the 
first lime in Easter Term 2852. 1906 Oxford Univ, Cat. 
176 Honour lists issued by Moderators from 1892. 

b. At Dublin, a candidate for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts who passes out first (Senior) or 


second (Junior) in honours. 

2838 Dublin Univ. Cal. 15 Of the successful candidaUJ 
in each department [sc. Physics and mathematics, Cla«ic?i 
Ethics and logics] there are two grades, called Senior and 
Junior Moderators.. 2845 W, B. S. Taylor /list. C/niT'. 
Dubl. 155 (List oO Works examined in for moderators m 
mathematics and physics. 2883 Society 16 Dec. 18/2 Mr. 
Maunsell graduated., as a Moderator and Silver Medallist. 

6 . In the Presbyterian churches : A minister 
elected to preside over any one of the ecclesiastical 
bodies, the congregation, the presbytery, the* 
synod, the general assembly. 

1563 Plin. Gen. Assembly in Peterkin Bk, Vniv. Kitp 
Scotl. (1830) 17 It was proponed be the haill Assembiic 
that ane Jloderator should be appointed for avoiding con- 
fusion in reasoning. 2583 Reg. Privy Council Scol.lW^fdd 
Maister NichoII Dalgleische, as moderatour of the ham 
synodal assemblie, . . Patrik Gillespie, moderatour of the. 
haill presbiterle of Striveling. 2^2 ‘Sme^ctym.nuus Answ. 
xiv. (1653) 6t The Moderator in (Geneva is not ^ 
order lo nis Brethren. 2693 Luttrell Brief Reh 
362 The moderator [of the generall assembly of tlw 
adjourned them till August 22 months. 1737 SwiFT/«;///rr 
Acc. E. Curtl Wks. 1.755 IU. i; 161 Some deceased mode- 
rator of the general assembly in Scotland. 2846 McCulloch 
Acc.' Brit, Empire iv. viii., (2854) II. 287 The Assembly 
chooses a moderator for 'every meeting, who, in recent 
times, has been always a clergyman. 

7. One who or that which mitigates or makes 

moderate.*' ‘ 

xfiax Burton Anat. Mel. in. iv. n. ii, (1624) ^35 
that sweet moderator of passions as Simonides calls it. ^ 2693 
Tryon Miscl 1. 6 This Essential Powder or pure Life, is Ibi 
Moderator or Friendly (Quality in all Minerals. 2817 J- 
Scott Paris Revisit, (ed. 4) 323 It was known to be. .her 
[Russia’s] policy, to recommend herself to France as the 
magnanimous moderator of the severity of her Allies. 

b. Hist. A member of a band of persons opposed 
to the violent methods of the ‘Kegulatois' who 
professed to supply the want of the regular ad- 
ministration of justice in the Carolinas c 

2767 Ld. Montagu in A. Gregg Hist. Old Cher fay (1867) 
182 A new set of people, who call themselves Moderatorsi 
have appeared against the Regulators. 2^7 DesPeroiioes 
ofSouthAYcst in Harbinger 7 Aug. 23<5/i i he regulators., 
soon find that their foes organize also ; arm tliemsclv cs, ana 
prepare for systematic resistance, under the dcnominanon 
of * moderators , 

c. (Occas. in Yr, {oitn tncdlroteur.) Short lor 
moderator-lamp (see S b). Also, the mechanical 
contrivance by which the supply of oil to the 
wick of such a lamp is regulated. , . , 

iSsi Pract. Mechanics' ym/- SI^^- =7-1 M I'l 

the mode adopted for the adjustment of the od s“PP'> 
the burner that the improvement for which the it 
claims the name ‘ Moderator consists. p<. 

Life's Foreshail.ll.x\\.iOt Hcputoutihemodcralcur. 1864 

chan, 6. Encyst. VI. 03/2 The fitenlest miproveraent c.er 
elTccted in oil-lamps was in the so-cnlled trench mode . 
1873 Ure's Did. ylr/s, etc. (ed. 7) HI. 35 
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employed is so great, the oil would, but for the ‘moderator’, 
How over with too much rapidity. This moderator, or regu* 
lator, is a tapering rod of iron*wire. 

8 . aitrib, a. Aitat, and Fhys. in names of 
certain structures exercising a regulating action, 
as moderator-band, -centre^ -ligament^ -ring 

(see Syd, Sac. Lex. 1891). 

xZf^^ Alibutt'sSysU Med.W. 849 The apparent provision 
against this distension [of the heart] in ungulates by the 
*moderator band, demonstrated by the late Professor Rolles- 
ton. 1782 A. Monro Compar. Anat. led. 3) 76 Each lateral 
or ■‘moderator ligament of the head. 175^ Chambcrs Cycl. 
Sxipp. S.V., Moderator-ring, . ring which the muscles of 
the eye make round the optic nerve. 

b. Moderator- i^occas. modirateui^ lamp^ a 
lamp in which, by a mechanical contrivance, the 
passage of the oil from the reservoir to the burner 
is regulated or moderated to a uniform flow. - 
1851 PracL Mechanics' yrttl. Mar, 273 Hadrot’s Moderator 
Lamp. 1857 Union 23 Jan. 63 lAdvU, Moderaieur lamps 
. .jubt received from Parts. 1904 Siackza. Mag. Apr. 4^9/1 
New lampshades . . decorated the globes of the moderator- 
lamps. 

Moderatorsbip (mp-dercitoajip). [See-SHIP.] 
The function, office, or position of a moderator. 

1641 ‘ Smectymnuus’ Vvid. Attsio. jciv. 182 Froniwho.se 
^loderators our Bishops differ onely in perpetuitie of Mo> 
deratorship. 2656 H evcin Lxiranens yopnlans 153 Passed 
from one to another in their several! turns like the Moderator- 
ship in the generall Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland, 1754 
Richardson Grandison (1781) I. xiii. 76 Mr. Reeves. .said 
he would, by way of moderatorshio in the present debate, 
read them a pas.sage. 1838 Dnol. Uuiv. Cal. 15 Those 
candidates for degrees who have obtained honors in the 
preceding part of the College Course, are entitled to offer 
tliemselves as candidates for Modcratorship«. 1902 Daily 
C/iron. 25 Dec. 6/4 Moderatorship of the Free Church of 
Scotland. .. A letter was read from the Rev. Dr. Marcus 
Dods, declining to be nominated to the Moderatorship of 
the ne.xt Assembly. 

t ]!!hIoderatress. Obs. [f. Moderator + -ess.] 
A female moderator. (Only in 17 th c.) 

2602 Dolman La Primand. P»\ Acad. (1628) III. 664 The 
maker of the matter and moderatresbe of all nature, a 1662 
Fuller \Vortkies, Kari&rA. (1662)111, igi Hilda, .being a kind 
ofModeratreSbein a Saxon Synod. xeASGoKoCelest. Bodies 

I. xii. 47 Those who allow the Lunar Influence to be Mo* 
deratressof the Tides. 

t Modera'trix. Ohs. Also 6 moderatrice. [a. 
L. inoderdtrix^ F, mod^ratrieex see Moderator.] 
A female moderator. 

2532 Elyot Gov, 11. i.\', Temperance, is the moderatilceas 
well of all motions of the mmde, called aflectes, as of all 
aclis procedyng of man. 2377 Timme Calvin on i Cor, 64 b 
lMargin\ Loue the moderatrix of contention, a 2624 Cope 
in Gulch Coll. Cur, I. 120 He loved equity, as the true 
umpress between them both, as inoderatri.x of extremes. 
26s* C. Cartwright Cerl. Relig, r. 63 Your Church hath 
..practised it along time, for a woman to be head or supreme 
moderatrix in the Church. 2673 Ess, Educ. CcnlUwoni, 
She is ordinarily a Moderatrix in the Academy at the 
Disputation amongst learned Wits. 2742 Miodluton Cicero 

II . .Y. 386 He had given up all his lesentments to the Re- 
public ; made her the Moderatrix of all his acts. 2753 
Richardson Grandison (1781) VI. Iv. 356 The debate was 
closed, and referred to Mrs. Shirley, as .Moderatrix. 

i*]\Io*deratiire. Obs. rare"^^, [f. M oderate t/.: 
see -UBE.J Moderation, temperance. 

1574 Newton Health Mag. 77 Aristotle, .referreth all the 
cause of prosperous health unto temperate moderaturc of 
meate ana drinke, and [etc.]. 

Modere, obs. form" of Modeb, Mother. 
JVTodereid, Qen'oit.) variant of Midbed Obs. 
3YCoderhed(e, -les(se, -ly, obs, ff. Mother- 
head, -LESS, -LV. 

Ikdoderu (m^j^dsin), a. and sb. Also 6-7 
moderne. [ad. late L. modern-us (dth c.), f. 
inodo just now (on the analogy of hodiernns that 
is of tO'day, f. hodie to-day), Cf. F. siiodej'ne^ 
Sp., Pg., It. tnodernoj G. inodei'ii^ 

A. adj, 

tl. Uuing at this time ; now existing. Obs. rare, 
3500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxv. 5 Hodiern, modern, sempl- 
tern.AngelicaUregyne! iSSS^Ar/racrj A’<^.(i844) 

1 . 285 The next parliament, to be haldin..in name of our 
maist gracious quene moderne. 2397 Burgh Bee. Glasgozo 
(1876) I, 185 Hew, erle of Eglinetoune moderne. 1700 
Pennsylv. A rchives 1 . 127 Being obliged to it by thy former 
as well as modern kindness, Charier Soc. Antiq. Land. 
7 Wee have nominated. . Martin Folkes, Esquire, to be the 
litst and modern President of the said Society. 

2. Of or pertaining lo the present and recent 
times, as distinguished from the remote past ; per- 
taining loor originating in the current age or period. 

In Historical use commonly applied (in contradistinction 
to ancieni and tieedi^aP) to the time subsequent to the 
Middle Ages, and the events, personages, writers, etc. of 
that time. So Modem History \ see History 3 b. 

3585 T. Washington tr. Nicholays l^oy. i. xv. 16 b. The 
writings of the auncient and moderne Geographers and 
Historiographers. 162. Bacon Let. to 7 *. Matthexo in 
Spedding-Ztf^A VII. 429 For these modern languages will 
at one ume or other play the bank-rowtes with books. 
2656 Earl Mo.v.m. tr. BoccalinPs Advts. fr. Pamass. ii. 
xxviiL (1674) 177 The women of this Modern Age had 
..need of amendment, 1676 Ray Corr, (1848) 122 Much 
also he hath .. taken out of some modern writer it hath 
not been my hap to see. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. I. 275 There is another Aqueduct somewhat older, yet 
still modern. 2706 Phillii’S {ed. Kersey) Pref., Our English 
Tongue . . may be said to equal, if not surpass all other 


• Modern Languages. 1723 Pope Guard. No. 4 F a The 
. authoress of a famous modern romance. 2757 J. H. Grose 
Voy. E. Indies^ 74 These last are of rnodenier date. 1757 
tr. Keysler's TratK (1760) III. 400 T'heir country appears to 
have been situated, .at a great distance from the modern 
Padua. 2774 Mitford Ess. Hatinony Lang. 260 The most 
admired modern masters. 1820 E. D. Clarke Trav. Russia 
XXV. (1839) i2o/x Perhaps we are not authorised in con- 
sidering the modem Greeksas legitimate descendants of the 
Gets. 1864 Kirk Chas, Bold II. iv. L 170 The close of the 
25th century is ttniversally recognized as., the starting-point 
. .of Modern, in distinction from hledisval, history. 

b. Gcol. and ZooL Belonging to a cojiiparatively 
recent period in the life-history of the world. 

_ 2823 Buckland Rel/f. Diluv. 21 The modern hyccna is an 
inhabitantcxclusively of hot climates. 2830 Lyell T’/'/mc. 
Geol. I. 224 If suchspeciesbetermed modern, in comparison 
to races which preceded them, their remains, nevertheless, 
enter into submarine deposits many hundred miles in length. 
1873 Dawson Earth ip Man x. 248 T’he Modern Damans 
or Conies. 

c. Prefi.xed to the name of a language to form a 
designation for that form of the language that is 
now in use, in contrast to any earlier form. In 
recent philology used technically to denote the 
last of the three periods into which it is customary 
to divide the history of living languages ; distin- 
guished from 0/d and Aliddle. Modem English : 
see English sb. i b. 

d. Modem langitages : as the designation of a 
department of study, ordinarily taken to include 
only the better-known living literary languages of 
Europe (sometimes merely French and German), 
Also atirib. in modem language master ^ school ^ tripos, 

1838 Diibl. Univ. Cal. 55 Medals for Modem Languages. 
1862 Rep. Pttbl. Schools Comm. (1864) HI. 257 (Eton) With 
.respect to modern languages, they ar« not cared for much, 
are they? 

e. With reference to secondary education, 
applied (in contradistinction to classical) to sub- 
jects of school instruction other than the ancient 
languages and literature. Modem school^ modern 
side : in some English public schools, a separately 
organiaed division of the school in which * modern 
subjects* form nearly the whole curriculum, Greek 
(and, usually, advanced Latin) not being taiiglit. 

1862 Rep.^ Pubt. Schools Comm, (1864) IV. 281 There 
would be this danger .that idle and incapable boys would 
wish CO enter this modern school to get off Latin compos!, 
lion and Greek, xMx F. E. Hulme Town, Coll., *$• Neighb. 
Marlborough 92 Li the modem school the subjects of in- 
struction are mathematics (etc.]. 1887 Pall Mall C. 7 Nov. 
2/2 * Modern sides ’are either effective (as they all ought to 
be) or non-effective. If the former, there are .scholarships 
in ‘modern subjects* for them to wln.^ 2905 Macm. Mag. 
Nov. 78 (At Harrow] the Modern Side Is not self-contained 
In the sense of having a separate staff. It has been thought 
that any attempt to group Modern Side boys together and 
apart under separate ma.<:ters and tutors tvould be unwise. 

f. absol. That which is modern, f Upon the 
modern', ? peculiar to modern times. 

1760-72 H, BrookeF<?<»/^^//4/.(28o9) 1 . 165 , 1 apprehend 
that this character is pretty much upon the modern. In all 
ancient or dead languages we have no term any w’ay ade- 
quate, whereby we may express It. 1905 Daily Chron. 

23 Jan. 4/6 He rejoices in that inability to depict the modern 
which is the most convincing sign of the contemporary. 

3. Characteristic of the present and recent times; 
new-fashioned ; not antiquated or obsolete. 

1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 8b, Without composing 
them of diuers sorts of weapons, according to ihe moderne 
vse, 2598 Barret Theor. /Farrrs Gloss. 251 Moderne warre, 
is the new order of warre vsed in our age. 1603 B. Jonson 
Volpone m, iv. He has so moderne, and facile a veine, Fitting 
the time, and catching the court-eare. 2676 Etheredgb 
plan oy Mode 1. i, Bett. He thinks himself the Pattern of 
modern Gallantry. Dor. He is indeed the Pattern of modern 
Foppery. 1702 De Foe True-born Eng. 24 But England, 
IModern to the last degree Borrows or makes her own 
Nobility. 287a Howells Wedd. Joum. (1892) 79 They 
conjectured , . flavours of Tennyson and Browning in his 
ver.se, with a modemer lint from IMorris. 1885 Academy 

24 Jan, 53/1 Perhaps Gray is at his modeme^t in the ‘ Ode 

on Vicissitude*,.. if not most modern of ail in that final 
quatrain of the Elegy which Gray's feeling for unity ex- j 
punged. 1885 J. Payn Talk 0/ Tmvn 1 , 130 A writing on j 
the wall, which, albeit it was not in modern character.s, | 
needed., no interpreter. 1898 Westut. Gaz. 26 Jan. 3/2 1 
Against such foes, men with the modernest artillery and j 
highest explosives are utterly powerless. , 

b. in disparaging use. 

^753 Richardson { 7 ran<fw«(i 8 ii) V.xUL 83 You. .are not 
a modern woman ; have neither wings to your shoulders, 
nor gad-fly in your cap : you love home. 

c. JLer. in Erance modern i see quot, JS 93 . 

1889 P. O. Hutchinson in Holes 4- Gleanings (Exeter) II. 

50/2 Tlie French arms arc represented as * France Modern \ 
3893 CusSANs Her, (ed. 4) 223 Henry the Fourth three 
Fleurs-de-Iys were substituted for a field seme, for the Arms 
of France. This alteration, .constituted what is commonly 
known as France modem. 

f 4. Every-day, ordinary, commonplace. (Fre- 
quent in Shaks.) Obs. 

2591 Lodge Catharos H 3, It . . maketh him blinde and in- 
considerate in matters aswell moderne, as necessarie to bis 
salualion. 2595 Shaks. John 111. iv. 42 Then.. would I., 
rowze from sleepe that fell Anatomy ..Which scornes a 
moderne Inuocatioa ! 1600 — A. V. L. u. vii. 156 'I'he 
Justice, With eyes scuere and beard of formall cut, Full of 
wise sawes and moderne instances. 2610 B. Jonson .‘ilc/t. 

IV. i, Why, this is yet A kind of moderne happinessc, to 
hauc Dol Common for a great lady. 


’ 5. Comb, with adjs. and pa. pples., as modem’- 
bred, -built, -looking, -made, -practised, -sounding. 
Also modern-dress .attrib.). 

2808 Han. More Calebsl. i. pTbe mind of a true •modern- 
bred lady. 2903 Daily Chron. 28 Dec. 4/4 Most of these 

• furnaces are •modern built. 1883 J. K. Jerome On the 
Stage 64 For ordinary *modern-dress parts, we had to use 
our own things entirely. 1849 J. Forbes Physician's Holi- 
day vi. (1850) 58 The church is. .more *raodern-looking than 
the rest of the town. 1899 Daily News 27 Mar. 2/7 The 
allegation was that the punches had been forged and used 
upon *modern-made silver plate to represent antique goods, 
X7S4A. ^l\iv.vwiGray's-[nn Jrnl. No, 86 Many ofhisTurns 
did not allude to *modem-practis.ed Life. Daily Chron, 
10 June 7/1 A piece with the more '•modern-sounding title 
of ‘ The Court of Comfort 

B. sb. (Chiefly in plural.) 

1. One who lives in or belongs to the present 
time; one who belongs to a modern as contrasted 
with an ancient period or epoch. 

2585 T. Washington \v. Nicholay's yoy.x.W.zhtHht lies 
Baleares, so aunciently called ; but by ihe modernes Maior- 
que and Minorque. 1609 B. Jonson 5 'iVr/v/ IPt?///. iv.ii, He 
must have Seneca read to him, and Plutarch, and the 
ancients; the moderns are not for this disease. 17x7 Prior 
Alma r. 520 Some in ancient books delight; Others prefer 
what moderns write. 2784 Exirop. Mag. ilay 366/2 No 
modern has been heard to play an adagio with greater taste 
and feeling.^ i&iz'S.'Vwi.ov. Viss. Philos. Aristotle [xiiit-p.), 
The insuffictency also of the Philosophy that has been sub* 
stiluted by the Moderns for that of Aristotle is demonstrated. 
1S40 Pcfiny Cycl. XVII. 2/1 {Organ), In pointof touch, and 

• mechanism generally, the moderns are far superior to their 
-predecessors, x888 W, Cory Lett, .y Jmls. (1897) 539 The 
old modems, say Chaucer, Spenser and Le Sage. 

• + b. iransf, applied to a thing. Obs. 

2735 J. Price Stone-Br. Thames 14 Description of many 
fine Bridges.. in Italy wherein the finest among the Mo- 
‘derns is the Farnesian. 

2. One whose tastes or opinions are modem ; a 
member of the modern school of thought in rela- 
tion to any subject. 

1B97 Mag. 0/ Art 283 It will be deemed old-fashioned by 
the latest of moderns. 1905 J, Orr Probl. O. T. xii. 453 
note, Most of the moderns deny the supernatural character 
of prophecy. 

+ Illlode'rnal, G!. Ohs, {i.\:\.it'L.nwdern-us(stQ 
prec.) + -AL.] Of or belonging to the present day. 

1543 Boorde Dyetary A iij, Y** which [flowery language] 
in all wrytynges is vsed these modernall dayes. 
t Mo'derner, Obs. rare, [f. Modeh-v a. 

•ER k] * Modern sb, 

2593 Nashb P. Penilesse sz Report (which Our modemers 
clepe flundring Fame) puts mee in memorye of a notable lest 
1 heard long agoe. 

t Modernicide. nonce-ivd, [f. Modern sb, -p 
-ciDE I.] One who kills ‘ moderns*, 


a 1774 Golds.m. Ess., risit to Elysium Misc. Wks. 2837 I. 
313, 1 should certainly have fallen beneath the hands of this 
company of men, who gloried In the title of Modernicides. 

Modernism (mp*dwniz’m). [f. Modern <?.-*- 

-ISM.] 

1. A usage, mode of expression, or peculiarity of 
styleorworkmanshipjcbaracteristicof modern times. 

1737 SwTFT Lei. to Pope 23 July in P.’s Wks. 1757 IX. 
2 i 8 b. The corruption of English by those Scribblers, who 
send us over iheir trash in Prose and Verse, uith abomia* 
able curtailings and quaint modernisms. 1853 Blcukw. 
Plag, LXXIV. 314 Shakespeare’s archaism is exchanged 
for this modernism, a x8^ Hawthorne Notc-bhs. 
(1879) II. 77 Such modernisms as astral lamps. X87X Earle 
Philol. Eng. Toxtgxte § 481 The last of these ivic. ‘ its ’] is a 
comparative modernism in the language. 2897 D. C. Tovey 
A’ rv. 6* £■«. viu. 243 The published specimen contained., 
some imperfections and modernisms. 

2. Modern character or quality of thought, ex- 
pression, style of workmanship, etc.; sympathy 
with or affinity to what is modern. 

1830 H. N. Coleridge Grk. Poets (1834) 274 The women 
of the Odyssey discover occasionally a modernism and a 
want of heroic simplicity. 1844 Lincard Angle-Sax. Ch. 
(1858) I. li. 65 note. The modernism of its language. 2862 
F. Metc.\lfe Oxonian in Icclandiw (1867)57 And some- 
how this very modernism begets a desire for reverting now 
and then lo old things, old people [etc.]. 1887 West/u. Rev. 
June 348 The Roman Church and the American Republic.. . 
The one typifying medievalism, the other illustraiing with 
tolerable fidelity' the spirit ofmodcrinsm. 

Modernist (mp’damisi). [f. Modern a. + 
-IST^. Cf. mod.L. modernista (Luther), F. rno- 
demistei\ 

fl. A modern. Obs. 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 106 Likewise., of sundry 
other neotericall mathematicians and modernists. 259a G. 
Harvey Pierce's Super. 182 The witt of this, & that odd 
Modernist, is their ownc, 

2. A supporter or foIJoiver of motion ways or 
methods; in the iSth c., a maintainer of the 
superiority of modern over ancient literature. 

1704 Swirr T. Tub ix. Wks. 1751 \ *3,8 That his (M^ 
Wotlon’s) Brain hath undergone an unlucky shake, which 
even his Brother Modernists themselves, like Ungraies, do 
whisper so loud, that it reaches up to ihe very Oar^t * 
now writing in. 1864 Daily TV/. 8 June, Ihose^Guclphs 
and Ghibellines of art, the modernists and the medimvaltsts. 
1874 RusKtN yaJ D'Arno (i886) 9 Behold, the Chnstians 
despising the Dunce Greeks, as the Infidel modernists de- 
spise the Dunce Christians, 

b. attrib. (quasi-^.) . 

1848 Kingsley yeast v, 7 'hat vile modernist naluraltim is 
cre^ng back even into our painted glass. 
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• 3. In education, one who advocates the teaching 
of modern subjects (including modem languages) 
rather than that of the ancient classics. 

1856 J. Grote in Camb. Ess, 99 Let us survey the state of 
the attack upon it [sc. classical study] first by Patriots, and 
then by Modernists. 1905 ym/. Educ. Apr. 266/1 The pre- 
sumption that the pure cia.ssicist would be degraded or con- 
tami^ted by admixture with the modernist unregenerated 
by Greek. 

EEodernity (mrJdsuniti). [ad. med.L. mo- 
dcrnUdi-entj noua of quality f. modeni-tis\ see 
Modern" and -IIT. Cf. F. moderniU (Littrd).] 

1. The quality or condition of being modern; 
modernness of character. 

1627 Hakewill Apol. V. (1635) 192 Yea but I vilifie the 
present times, you say, whiles I expect a more flourishing 
Slate to succeed ; bee it so, yet this is not to vilifie modern- 
ity, as you pretend. 17B2 H. Walpole to Cote 22 Feb. 
(1858) VIII. 161 Now that the poems [jc. Chatterton’s] have 
been so much examined, nobody (that has an ear) can get 
over the modernity of the modulations. 1796 Anonym. 

Ci8c^) 429 Macrobius is no good author to follow in point of 
Lalmity, paxtiy on account of bU modernity, and partly of 
his foreign extraction.^ i 883 Athe7iceum 31 Mar. 401/3 
Those unlucky stumblings into modernity which some 
archaizing translators do not avoid. 1904 May Sinclair 
Div. Fire 4x5 My dear fellow, modernity simply means 
democracy. And when once democracy has been forced on 
us there’s no good protesting any longer, 

2. Something that is modem. 

17S3 H. Walpole Let. to Bentley Sept, (1857) II. 355 But 
here is a modernity, which beats all antiquities for curiosity. 
x884_ Harper's 80/1 After he had . . arranged him- 

self in these modernities. 

Modernization (mpjdojnaiztfi-Jan). [f* Mo- 
dernize V. + -ATION.] The action or an act of 
modernizing ; the state of being modernized. 
Also, a modernized version. 

1770 Gough in Lett, to Granger The Marquis of Win- 
chester’s noble house at Englefield has suffered by some 
late modernizations. x8z8 Hallam Mid. A^s I. 150 

We cannot always judge by the modernisation of a proper 
name. 1830 W. Tavlor Hist. Snrv. Germ. Poetry III. 317 
The Birds is an abridgement, _ or modernization, of the 
qI Aristophanes so entitled. 1895 C. R. B. Bar- 
rett Surrey iv. lox The town of Bletchingley. .is, despite 
some modernization, an old-world spot. 

Modernize (mp'dajnaiz), v. [ad. F. modern- 
iser^ f. moderne : see Modern a. and -ize.] 

1. trans. To make or render modem ; to give a 
modern character or appearance to ; esp. (o) to re- 
write (an old text) in modern spelling or language ; 
to change (obsolete words, language, spelling) for 
modern equivalents; [b) to remodel and refashion 
an ancient building. 

1748 Umplied in Modernized ppl. <z.]. 1732 Fielding 
Covent Card. yrnl. ii July, I have taken the liberty to mo- 
dernize the language. 1802 Brookes' Gazetteer (ed. 12) s.v, 
Eussia, The young generation are modernizing these antic 
[=antique] vestments. i8x8 Brat/iwaii's Barnabees yrnl. 
Introd. 9 The text was modernized throughout. z88o Dixon 
IVifulsor III, xii. 116 No one ever dreamt of modernising 
Surrey’s lines, igoz Dally Express 28 Feb. 5/3 The King 
has decided to have Windsor Castle thoroughly modernised, 
b. To bring about modern conditions in. 
z86o Thackeray Round. Papers^ De yuveninte^ Gun- 
powder and printing tended to modernise the world. 

2, inlr. To adopt modern customs, habits, ways, 
or the like. rare. 

2753 Richardson Grandison (i8ix) II. ii. 10 He scruples 
not to modernize a little; but then you see, that it is in 
compliance with the fashion, and to avoid singularity. 1802 
Mrs. J. West Infidel Father I. 27 Muggleton had mo- 
dernized so far as to have a chitterlin tacked into his Holland 
shirt, a 1853 W. Jav Autobiog. xviii, (1855) 172 Several 
new schools also, or to modernize — ‘colleges’, for the sons 
of the prophets, have been established. 

Hence Mo-dernized ///. a . ; Mo’dernizing vbL 
sb. and ppl. a, 

1748 H. Walpole Let. to Montagu 25 July (1857) 219 

The rest of the house is all modemised. 2824 J. SVinter- 
BOTTOM Observ. 'Pivo Fr, lizards 29 A very good modernized 
edition of the Essays. 1869 Farrar Faf/t. Speech ii. (1873) 
77 The Lettish, spoken in Couriand and Livonia, is only 
a mod«nised form of Lithuanian. x 83 s A theiusum 25 Apr. 
533/2 Capt. Burton Is justly severe on the unwarrantable 
modernizing of Camoens. 2004 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 309/1 
The modernising spirit has taken bold of the Sialistical De- 
partment. 2905 19 Aug. 2^9/3 The Gatehouse 

which gave entrance to the now modernized Council House. 

Modernizer (mp damsizai). [f. Modernize v. 
+ -ER Lj One who modernizes. 

2739 G. Whitefield in Li/e^xc. (1756) 225 The Generality 
of our Modernizers of Chrisiianity. 1803 Southev in Ann. 
Re7>, III. 563 Not only the style, but the morals of the origi- 
nal, , .arc vitiated by the French modernizers. 2886 Posnett 
Coinpar. LzL 47 We expect ihe o\ti harmony between earlier 
sounds and ideas to be Kept up by the moderniser. 

b. One who desires to modernize education 
by the elimination ot ^ classics *. 

1889 X. SiDCwiCK in yntl. Educ. Feb. 116 Before it u-as 
the modernisers, asking, in view of needful modern subjects, 
Is there time for classics? 

Modernly (mp'damli), adv. [f. Modern a. + 

1. In modern times. Now rare. 

2603 Vcrstecan Dec. Intell. ii. (1628) 54 The honour as 
well anliently as modcrncly of that great and noble nation. 
1632 Lithcow Trav. 111. 87 Mount Ida, of old was called 
Phelorlia,. .but modcrncly Madura. 2756 Toldkrvv Hist, 
3 Orpluxns II. 69 With deliberations, shorter than those 


modernly used by the States General, a treaty of peace was 
agreed upon, 2856 Ulster yml. Archoeol. IV. 244 Bonaght 
..was speciallydue on land modernly held bysorren tenure. 

2. In a modern manner; after the fashion of 
modern times. 

2743 Land. Mag, 35 To be modernly polite, Introduces 
Extravagance. 2w8A/or?z,5^/rtr29 June, The Latin original 
leads to-day most modernly. 1887 Harper's Mag. July 
315 ilost modernly American as it is, it has a flavor one 
tastes In travels of old times. * 

3. Comb.f as modernly-armedy written adjs. 

2894 JPestm. Gas. 15 Oct. 3/1 The well-drilled and mo- 
dernly-armed force which China can put in the field. 2905 
Daily Chron. 28 Dec. 8/3 A modernly-writien play. 

Modernness (mp'ddmjn^). [f. Modern a. + 
-NESS.j The quality or state of being modern; 
conformity to modem conditions or ideas. 

2732 Bailey vol. Modernness^ newness, the being of 
late days. 2825 W. Codbett Rur. Rides (1S85) II. 19 The 
Bridewell, which from the modernness of its structure, 
appears to be (etc.). 2835 FrasePs Mag. XII. 650 Though 

he should . . outlive his modernness as much as George Cole- 
man the Younger has outlived his youth. 2874 HIahaffy 
Soc, Life Greece ix. 278 The fact remains a very curious 
monument of the modernness of Attic life, 1905 A thenceum 
16 SepL 362/3 The ‘modernness* of thought shown in 
Jevons’s mode of handling his subject. 

Moderachypp, -ship, obs. var. Mothership. 

Moderwort, obs. form of Motherwort. 
Modest (mp'dest), a. [ad. F. modeste^ ad. L. 
modesi-us keeping due measure, moderate, modest, 
f. *modes- a synonymous variant of modo-, modtts 
measure : see Mode sb, Cf. Sp., Pg., It. modesto.l 

tl. Well-conducted, orderly; not harsh or domi- 
neering. Obs, 

1374 Hellowes Giicuards Fam, Ep, (1577) 158 Your 
Lordship ought to .• conunaund your ministers of justice., 
that they be milde, modest, and manerly : forsuinetinie.s the 
sorrowful Sutor doth more ieele a rough word they speake, 
then the iustice they dilate. 26x2 Bible 2 Macc. iy. 37 The 
sober and modest oehauiour [tijv xal ttoAAtjv 

evra^iat'] of him that was dead. 1652 Sir E, Nicholas in 
H, Papers (Camden) I. 320 He seems to be indeed a very 
modest and discreet person. 

2. Having a moderate or humble estimate of 
one’s own abilities or merits ; disinclined to bring 
onesqlf into notice; becomingly diffident or un- 
assuming ; unobtrusive, retiring, bashful ; not bold 
or forward. Henceof actions and attributes : Pro- 
ceeding from or indicating these qualities. 

2363 Cooper Thesaurus s.v, Modestusy Adolescentia mO’ 
destisshnay very modest & sober youth. Ibid.y Modesius 
vultuy of modest and sobre countenance. 2605 Shaks. Lear 
It. iv. 25 Re&olue me with all modest baste, which way Thou 
might’st deseru^ or they impose this vsage? 2653 Walton 
Angler ii, 52 You are so modest, that me thinks 1 may 
promise to grant it before it is asked, a 2680 Butler 
Refn, (1750) II. 213 Nothing renders Men modest, but a 
just Knowledge how to compare themselves with others. 
1710 Palmer Proverbs 187 Tho* the modeslest are not al- 
ways sure to be paid first, yet an impertinent dun is very 
odious. 172a Budcell Sped. No. 373 ? 12 When they are 
thus mixed and blended together, they compo^« what we 
endeavour to express when we siw a ntodest Assurance; 
by which we understand the just Mean between Bashfulness 
and Impudence. 2748 Chesterf. Let. to So/i 22 Feb., The 
more you know, the modester you should be, 2781 Cowper 
Truth. 68 He, ChrUtian-Uke, retreats with modest mien, 
278 x Giubon Decl. <5- A'.xxxi. III. 223 In a modest and sup- 
pliant tone. x8i6 Scott Antiq, vi, A light and modest 
tap was heard at the parlour door. 2839 Tennyson Idylls 
Ded. 17 Wc see him as he moved. How modest, kindly, all- 
accomplish’d, wise. 2899 ‘Mark Twain* Man that Cor’ 
rupted HadUyburg^ etc. (1900) 105 A Utile book, merely a 
little book — could words be modester? 2902 J. Watson 
Life of Master xxix. 202 Nathanael was a quiet, modest, 
diifident, questioning person. 

b. Jig", Of things, sometimes with semi-personi- 
fication ; Apparently retiring from observation, j 
not obtrusively conspicuous. 

2786 Burns ToMou/ilaut DaisyfVl^Qy modest, crimson- 
tipped flow’r, Thou’s met me in an evil hour, 2830 J. G. 
Strutt Sylz’a Brit, 73 TTieir delicate green changing to 
modest brown. <zx83> Bryant Vellovt Violet 3 The yellow 
violet’s modest bell Peei» from the last year’s leaves below. 

3. Of women, their attributes and behaviour: 
Governed by the proprieties of the sex ; decorous 
in manner and conduct ; not forward, impudent, or 
lewd ; ‘ shamefast Hence (in later use also of 
men), scrupulously chaste in feeling, language, 
and conduct; shrinking from coarse or impure 
suggestion. 

a 1391 H. Smith PrePar. Manage 32 He sayd not that 
she was the wbest, ,, nor the modcstest wife in the world, 
but the fittest wife for him in the world, a 2586 Mont- 
gomerie MiiC. Poems Vi. 9 The myiVdest may ; ^e mckest, 
and modest. 2596 Spenser F , Q. iv, ii. « She modest was 
in all her deedes and words, And won^ous chast of life. 
2607 Beaum. & Fl. IPoman-Hater v, v, Thou woman which 
Wert borne to teach men vertue, Faire, sweet, and modest 
maid forgiue my thoughts. 16^ HIilton P. L, iv. 310 And 
by her yeilded, by him best tcceWd, Yeildcd with coy sub- 
mission, modest pride, And sweet reluctant amorous delay. 
2697 Dkyden Firg. Georg, iv. 288 Their modest Appeiiies, 
Averse from Venus, fly the Nuptial Rites. 17x2 Steele 
Sped, No. 154 Fi, 1 am apt to believe (begging your Pardon) 
sdll what 1 myself was once, a queer modest 
r ellow. Ibid. F 2, I found a sober modest Man was alu-ays 
leaked upon by both Sexes as a precise unfashioned Fellow 
^ no Life or Spirit. 2742 Riciiaroso.n Pamela IV. iso 
Every one that can give himself the Liberty to say Things 
that shock a modester Person,, .mistakes Courage for Wit. 


MODESTLY. . 


. 2764 Goldsm. 2’nzz'.4o8 *1116 modest matron, and thehltiLt 
ing maid. 2782 Cowff.r Expost . 48 Her women .. For^ 
the blush that virgin fears impart To modest cheeli 
borrow’d one from art. 1818 Scott Hrt Midi. 
young woman. .whose countenance might be termed vL-* 
modest and pleasing in expression. ^ 

b. Of female atrire : Decent, not meretricious. 

161X Bible x 7 'im. ii, 9 That women adorne themselii^ 
in modest apparell [Gr. iv xaraoToAg xoa/iioj], 

fc. Inoffensive to decency. Obs. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 301 Their waist U 
circled with a peece of Callico, which makes them modest 
I t d. Modest part : that part of the body which 
! modesty requires to be covered. Obs. 

2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 15 As a cover to ihelr modest 
parts, they gird themselves with a piece of raw leather, and 
fasten a square piece . . to it. 2693 Dryden Persius'w. {1697) 
460 The depilalion of thy modest part. 

4. Of or with reference to demands, statements, 
estimates: Kot excessive ; free from exaggeration, 
moderate ; not unduly exacting or importunate. 

2601 R. Johnson Kingd , <5- Conmivj . (1603) 153 Some more 
modest in writing affirme, that the Moscouite could leule 
150 thousand horse. ^ ci6i6 Fletcher Thierry^ Thesd.w. 

1, I haue in the relation of my wrongs Bene merest. 1613 
T. Scot Highiv. God 35 There is nothing practised in our 
Church, but that which finds allowance and approlutlon 
from the modestest and learnedest of their side. 1652 Boyle 
Wks. (1772) I. p. 1 , In less than a year, of which not the 
least part was usurped by frequent sicknesses and joumles, 
by furnaces, and by (which is none of the modestest thieves 
of time) the conversarion of young ladies. 1708 Addisos 
Pres. St. IFar s During the last four Years, by a modest 
Compulation there have been brought Into Brest above six 
Millions Sterling in Bullion. 2782 Cowper ConversaL SS9 
Held within modest bounds, the tide of speech Pursues the 
course that truth and nature teach. 2792 Bubkc Cm\ 
(1844) HI. 370 This is not the less modest and peaceable 
for being clear, open, and manly. 

5. Of things: Unpretentious in appearance, style, 
magnitude, or amount. 

2770 Goldsm. Dcs. Fill. 140 There, , The village preacher's 
modest mansion rose. 1823 Rutter Fonthill 7 Surprised 
by the modest pretensions of the entrance. 2840 (see 
Quencher b]. 1842 Mrs, Gore Fascin. 18 Dominique 

"boasted a modest annuity of about fifty pistoles. 1856 
Thackeray C/imriHoj Bks. {1872)66 They set up a carnage 
—the modestest little vehicle conceivable. 1870 Dicke.ks 
E.Drood viii, And then I .step into my modest share in 
the concern. iS&$ Fall Mall G,$i July 3/2 For the modest 
sum of 6d, 2887 Ruskin Pnsierita II, 247 Modest gardens, 
and farm-dwelling hou.ses. 

6. tomb., as modest-like, -looked, -looking •;«//:• 
ing adjs, 

2622 Lady M. Wroth Urania $17 Her •modest-like bash* 
fulnes, 2634 Gayton Pleas, Notes iil i. 68 Never trust a 
•modest'lookt Stallion. ^ 2818 Scott Hri, Midi, v, A 
•modest-looking, fair-haired girl 2864 A, ^IcKay Hist. 
Kibuarnock 292 A plain, modest-looking .structure. 2728-46 
Thomson Spring 989 The enticing smile, the •modest- 
seeminz eye. 

Modestines, erron. variant of Modbstness. 
t Mode'stioiis. Obs.rare’~K [f, Modesti' + 
-ous.] Modest, chttste in habits. _ 

2547 Boorde httrod. Knowl. ix. Eiijb, The women be 
modestiouse & in the townes & church they couer them self. 

t Mo'destlesSf^- Obs. ?-are~~^. [f. Modest a. 
-k-LESs.] Destitute of modesty. 

2592 Sylvester Du Bartas i, i, 410 Alas I how faltlilesse 
and how modest-lesse Are you. 

Modestly (nip*destli), adv. [f. MoDEST a. r 
-LY ^.] In a modest manner. 

fl. Without exaggeration, excess, or importu- 
nity ; with due measure, moderately ; with reserve. 

1561 Daus tr. Builiuger Oft Apoe. (1573) 36 After he [the 
Lord] speaketh modestly, least by exasperating ouer tnuch 
the sinne and errour in the faythfull, he should trouble 
their myndes and discourage them viterly. 2579 Gossos 
Sch. Abuse Ded. lArb.) 27 Euerj' man fedde mouMtly on 
that whiche stoode before him. 2581 Pettie tr. Ouaze^ s 
Civ. Couv. 11. (1586) 99 A prince . . must use his authoniie 
modestlic. 2606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. iv. v, 222 Modestly I 
ihinke, The fall of cuery Phrygian stone will cost A drop 
of Grecian blood. 2674 Temple Let. Ld. Chamberlain 
NVks. 2720 II. 317 He believes the Point of Predestination 
the firmest that ever any body did, and laughs at any of 
them, that speak modestly of it. 2722 Steele Sped.^o- 
280 F 3 Shewing how forcible it was to speak Modestly of 
your own Wants. 1735 Swift Let. to Dk. Dorset 30 i)c^ 
1 desired you would bestow a preferment of one hundred 
and fifty pounds a year to a certain clergyman. V’our an- 
swer was, that I asked modestly. 

2. Without self-conceit or presumption; not arro- 


gantly or obtrusively. 

2568 Grafton Chron. II. 738 He modestly aunswered, 
most noble and redoubted Lorde, this (cicj. 2^ biiAKS. 
A/uch Ado II. iiL 216, I could wish he would modestly 
examine himselfe, to see how much he is ynworihy to liauc 
so good a Lady. 2638 Mayne Lucian (2664) 335 Yet 
speak much modestlyer then the Thebans, who derive them- 
selves from a serpents tooth sown. t6go Dryden tJon 
Sebast, Pref. (1692) 23, I think 1 may modestly coiicIulc, 
that whatever errors there may be, . - tlicy are not those 
which have been objected to it. 1781 Cowper Conversat. 
485 Know then, and modestly let fall your eyes, . . Ihaj air 
of insolence affronts your Gcxi 2837 Makbvat Ferc.Keetu 
X. He hoped I was a good boy, which being compelled to 
be my own trumpeter, I very modestly dccl.ycd I was. 
1853 J. H. Newmas but; si. (iSwt 11 -, ‘i- 93 Togrul 

klsicd the ground, and waited modestly, till he uas led to 
the throne. . , .1 

3. With womanly inotlcsty; decently. 

158s T. Washington tr. Nicholays Vpy. u.xxv. 66 The 
women bc;ng,.richly apparrcUcd, yet doe wcarc the same 



MODESTKTESS. 

modestly. 1593 Shaks. i ^/, v. iii. ijg Mar. Suc^ 
commendations as becomes a ^laide, A Virgin, and his 
Seruant, say to him. Suf. Words sweetly plac’d and mo- 
destinie directed., 1847 C. Bko.vte_ y. Eyre vii, The hair 
to be arranged closely, modestly, plainly, 

4. CovA, (cf. ModeBxVtely b), 

1870 Ruskin Lect. Art iL {1875) 41 No modestly-tempered 
..thinker would now take upon himself to decide. 

modestness (mp'destnes). Now rare. Also 
.6 modestines. [f. Modest a. -f -ness.] Modesty. 
1546 Langley Pol. Ver^. De Invent. 11. iL 56 b, A Kynge 
. .which attained to that dignitie by no ambicion or favour 
but by a singular wyt & sober modestines. 1548 R. Hut- 
.Tzu Sum 0/ Diutnitie B iij b, Thys precept conteineth ex- 
cellent vertues, y* is to saye diligence in obeyng, doinge our 
Yocacion, niodestnes, pitie toward our parentes y® common 
welth &such like vertues. 1638 H. Rider Horace's Epodes 
xi, Then my modestness shall give o’er to strive. 
Xdodesty (mp'desti). Also 6-7 modestie. 
fa. F. modestie or ad. L. modesiiay f. modestus 
Modest «.] 

ti. Moderation ; freedom from excess or exag- 
geration ; self-control ; clemency, mildness of rule. 

1331 Elyot Gov. i. xxv, Modestie; whiche worde nat 
beinge knowen in the englisshe tongue, ne of al them which 
under stode laiin, except they had radde good nulours, 
they improprely named this vertue discretion, 1583 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. i. xviii. 21 He gouerned 
with all modestie to tbe great contentment of the inhabl- 
tauntes. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Sliretu Induct, i. 54, I am 
doubtfull of your modesties, Least .. You break into some 
merry passion. i6ai — yiel. C. tin i. 213 The Enemies of 
Cassar, shall say this : Then, in a Friend, it is cold Modestie. 
1639 Fuller Holy IPariii, vii. (1647) 120 Richard refused 
.. to strip poore mariners out of those rags of their estates 
v/Cli the mercie and modestie of the waves and winds had 
left them. 1756 Burke Pind. Nat. Soe. Wks. 1842 I. 20 
■Thus are we running in a circle, without modesty, and with- 
out end, and making one errour and extravagance an excuse 
for the other. ijSt Gibbon Decl. P. xxxi. Ill, 192 The 
modesty of Alaric was interpreted . . as a sure evidence of 
his weakness and fear. 

ironicaL 1839 Southey Lett. 18 Feb., I am likely to 
recover something from Baldwin and Cradock. The trus- 
tees of their affairs had the modesty to expect that 1 should 
receive a dividend of one shilling in the pound fete,]. 

2. The quality of being modest, or having a 
moderate opinion of oneself; reserve springing 
from an unexaggerated estimate of one’s qualities; 
freedom from presumption, ostentation, arrogance, 
or impudence, t On a modesty', from a feeling of 
modesty. 

1333 T, Wilson Rhet, 19 b, Modestie is an honest shame- 
fastnesse. x6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 172 Augustus Cssar . . 
expressely forbad that the Poeine of Virgil should be burned, 
notwithstanding that he by his last wtl and testament on a 
modesty (orig, contra testamenti eins verecutuiiaui], gaue 
order to the contrary. 2602 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 289 There 
is a kinde [of] confession in your lookes ; which your mo- 
desties haue not craft enough to color. z68x Luttrell 
Brief Rel, (1857) I. 62 They would trust to his own 
modesty. X7xs Addison Sped. No. 231 ? 4 An Excess 
of Modesty obstructs the Tongue. 17x2 Steele No. 
350 p 2 Modesty is the certain Indication of a great Spirit. 
1779-81 Johnson L. P.f Adiison Wks. III. 46 By the influ- 
ence of Mr. Montague, concurring, . . with his natural mo- 
desty, bewasdlvercedfl'om..enceringlntoho!y orders. zSoz 
I^ted. yml. VIII. 366 A desire which perhaps proceeds 
from too much modesty, and a mistaken deference for 
others. 1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 6 True modesty do« not 
consist in an ignorance of our merits, but in a due estimate 
of them. 

fh. Humility (towards God). OOs. rare. 

1337 N. T. (Geneva) Acts xx. 19 Seruyng the Lord with 
all modestie (Gr. fxera aourrjs Ta?r<x»'o^>poavjojfI. 

^ c. Deferential feeling. Ods, 

1398 B. JoNsoN Ev. Mati in Hum. 1. 1 , There is a way of 
winning more by loue And vrging of the modestie, then 
f^eare. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 77^ Arguments from 
Humane Authority generally shew belter in Rhetorick then 
Logick, and press the modesties of men more then their 
judgments. 

+ (1. Shame, confusion. Obs. 

1594 Lyly Moth, Bomb. ni. i, I can neither without danger 
smother the Are, nor without modestie disclose my furie. 

3. Womanly propriety of behaviour ; scrupulous 
chastity of thought, speech, and conduct (in men 
or women) ; reserve or sense of shame proceeding 
from instinctive aversion to impure or coarse sug- 
gestions. 

1563 Cooper Thesaurus Modesiia,.,Vxrguial{s mo- 
destia, Maydenly mode&iie & shamefahtnes. 1591 Suaks. 
Two Gent. i. IL 55 Maides, in modesty, .^ay no, to that, 
Which they would haue the profferer construe, I. x6xo — 
Temp. in. 1. 53 By my modestie (The iewell injiiy dower) 
I would not wish Any Companion in the_ world but you. 
1632 Massinger & Field Fatal Daxvry i. i, To gaine their 
fauors, Our chastest dames put off their modesties, 1671 
Clarendon Z 7 rir/. Tracts (1727) aSS You talk cf modesty: 
there hath been no man seen to blush in the court since the 
king’s return, i^x Hartcliffe Virtues 201 In the case 
therefore of Conversation in general, and especially of that, 
which ismixt, Male and Female together, we must put on 
such a Modesty, as may guard our Virtue. 1699 Addison 
in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 294 A place .. where .Modesty 
is so very scarce that I think I have not seen a Blush since 
my first landing at Calais. 17x1 Steele Sped, No. 673 
When Modesty ceases to be the chief Ornament of one 
Sex, and Integrity of the other. Society is unon a wrong 
Basis, /bid. No. 154 P 2 My character for Alodesty w^ 
so notorious . . that I resolved to shew my new Face in 
new Quarters. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 1334 Check’d, 
at last, By love’s respectful modesty. 1869 Lecky Europ. 
Mor. (1877) II. 3x9 The sister of St. Gregory of Nyssa was 
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afflicted with cancer in her breast, but could not bear that a 
surgeon should see it, and was rewarded for her modesty 
by a miraculous cure. 1895 Outing (U. S.) XXVI. 8/3 
Tliey have no conception of the western idea of modesty, 
and go freely about in their ‘ nude .simplicity 

b. A kind of veil- for the concealment of the 
bosom (see quots.). In full modesty-bit, -piece. 

17x3 Addison Guard. No. 1x8 p 3 A narrow Lace.. which 
runs along the upper part of tbe Stays before . . and being 
as it were a part of the Tucker, . . is therefore .. called tbe 
Modesty-Piece. 1732 GeniL Mag, I. 289 Sometimes the 
Stomacher rises almost to the chin, and a modesty-bit serves 
the purpose of a ruff; at other times but half way, and the 
modestyis but a transparent shade to the beauties beneath. 
xj^Loiterer Na 32. ix Their handkerchief opened on eitlier 
side, and left between it a space of at least eight inches, 
which was occupied, not covered, by a bit or narrow lace, 
a part of the Ladies dress which 1 have since heard called 
a Modesty piece. cx8oo Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 207 
A mode.sty they all must have. If ne’er a smock they wear, O. 

transf. 2783 Ann, Reg. 11. 14 The females [of Sumatra], 
before they are of an age to be clothed have what may not 
be inaptly termed a modest^^-piece, being a plate of silver 
in tbe shape of a heart hung before, 

4. Unpretentious character (of things), rare. 

' 2906 Blcukvj. Mtxg. Apr. 494^1 The slraiiness of their sur- 
roundings, the modesty of their homes may better be ima- 
gined than described. 

Hence fMo'clesty {itonce-wdi),\s^ thsowaway 
by prudery. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa IV. 42 Twice already have 
you^ my dear, if not oftener, modesty’d away such oppor- 
tunities as you ought not to have sHpt. Ibid. 55 You .. 
have accused me of having modesty’d away, as you phrase 
it, several opportunities of being— Being what, my dear? 
Modi, obs. form of Moody. 

H^odia’tiou. Ifist, [ad. late L. modidtidn-em 
a measuring by the Modios.] A toll or ta.\ on wine. 

i66x Blount Gtossogr. (ed. a), Modiation, a measuring by 
the Bushel ; Also a measuring of liquid things. 2738 Tovey 
Anglia fud, 63 That they shou'd be free throughout Eng- 
land and Normandy, of all Custom, Tolls, and Modlations 
of Wine. 

Modicity (mcdi*sTti). rare. [a. F. modiciU, 
ad. med.L. modicitdt^esn, f. L. modicus moderate: 
see next.] Moderateness. 

z6zx CoTCR., ModicitP, modicitie, moderatenesse, mean- 
nesse, llttlenesse. 1623 tr. Favtne’s Theat. Hon. irt. iv. 262 
And those lewels or Gifts .. were not set down in the In- 
uenlarie, after the Husbands decc-ase, according to the 
modicitie of tbe price, or small value of the things then 
giuen, iSSx \i.}K>x^Porir.Lady\\.\v.$^ Mrs. Touchelt 
. . found compensation for the darkness of her frontage in 
the modicity of her rent. 

Jj/Codicum (mf? diki^m). Also 7 mod(d)Icom(e. 
[a. L., neut. sing, of modicus moderate, f, mod-us 
measure : see Mode jA] 

1. A small quantity or portion; a moderate or 
limited amount. (Often qualified by little or small}) 
a. of food and the like. 

In quot. 160a app. a slang term for * something eaten in 
order to provoke thirst *. 

CZ470 Henrvson Mor. Fab. tt. (Town ^ C. Mouse) xi, 
Ane modicum b matr for till allow, Sua that gude will be 
caruer at the dais. Than ihrawm vult and mony spycit 
mais. X380 Lvly Ettphues (Arb.) 252 Age seeketh rather 
a Modicum for sustenaunce, then feastes for surfets. x6o$ 
Armin Foole upon F. (1880) 24 There was no booie to bid 
runne for drams to driue downe thb vndisguested moddi- 
come. 1609 Dekker Gvls Home'bke. Prooem. 4 Lay open 
all thy secrets, 5 : y* mystical Hieroglyphick of Rashers ath 
coales, Modicums & Shooing homes, a 2670 Hacket Abp. 
IV'illiams l (1693) 74 Eat it up all, or not a whit, for a 
Modicum will Gripe the Belly. 1723 Bradley Fam, Did. 
s. V. Treacle^ Drink a small Modicum of good Wine upon 
it. 1859 Trollope West Ittdies iii. (x86o) 42 With the cim 
of coffee comes a small modicum of dry toast. 2875 H. ( 1 . 
Wood Therap. (1879)306 It b probable that but a modicum 
of the poison was alborbed. 

b. of money or other property. 

1604 Dekkek Honest IVlu Wks. 2873 IL 8 There’s a little 
modicum more, porter, for making thee stay. x6z8 Burton 
Anat. Mel. tr. iiL v. (ed. 3) 316 As Alcumists spend that 
small modicum [ed. 2. 2624 that little] they haue to get 
gold. X647 Lilly Chr, Asirol. clxxxv. 784 It may aUo 
import some parceli of Land or acqubitionofsomemodicum 
by the decease of a Kinsman, a 1734 North Exam. i. iii. 

§ Z33 (1740) 203 Upon Search of his Pockets, there was 
found his ordina^ Modicum of Guineas. 2749 Fielding 
Tyn Jones w. viii, St. Paul hath taught me lo be content 
with tbe little I have. Had the modicum been less, I should 
have known my duty. 1875 M'Laren Serin. Ser. ii. L 14 
A true, lofty life may be lived with a very small modicum. 

c. gen. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. ii. i, 74 "What modicums of wit he 
vtters. 1606 Hieron Whs. I. 59 So you must euen giue all, 
euen for one little modicum of heart}' obedience to tbe truth. 
1620 Venner I'ia Recta viL 225 They are also cooling, not- 
withstanding the modicum of heatc in them. 2675 Evelw 
Terra (.1676) 30 Such [Eartbi as having a modicum of 
Loam naturally rising with it, to entertain the mobture, 
does neither defile the Fingers, nor cleave much to the 
Spade. 1781 CovvFER Cauversat. 2 Though nature ^veigh 
our talents, and di-pense To ev’ry maxi hb modicum of 
sense. 1838 Bright Sp, Reform 27 Oct. (z868) II. 22 .And 
no law can pass, not tbe smallest modicum of freedom 1 
or of justice come to you, until [etc.]. 2874 W. E. Hall ! 
Rights < 5 - Duties Neutrals 11. ii. 64 To possess any force at 
alt, it must possess a modicum of armament. 2878 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. III. xix. 371 The monastic and other schools 
placed some modicum of learning withio reach of all. 

+ 2. Jocularly applied to a person of small 
stature. Also, more or less disparagingly, to a 
woman (cf. piece^ bit), Obs. 
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, x6it Middleton & Dekker RaaringClrl i. {ini/.), I haue 
culled out for him ,.a daintier bit or modicome then any lay 
vpon hb trencher at dinner. 1623 Massinger Dh. Milan 
11. i, Marc. Where are you? You ilodicum, you Dwarfe? 
MaH, Here, Giantesse, here. 1633 Shirley Love in Maze 
V. iy. Heaven bless your worship, and the sweet-faced 
modicum in your company. 

Modifiability (mp:difoi,abrliti). [f. next : see 
-ITY.J Capability ol being modified. 

x84o_ J. H. Green Vital Dynamics 57 The principle of 
organic modifiability and unity of composition. 1856 Lyell 
in DarwvCs Life ff Lett. (18871 II. 83, I foresee that many 
will go over to the indefinite modifiability doctrine. 1862 

H, Spencer First Princ. ir. xiii. § 204I1875) 302 The struc- 
tural modifiability of a child is greater than that of an adult 
man. 

Modifiable (mp'difai,ab’l), a. [f. Modify z/. 
•h -ABLE.] That can be modified. 
x6xi CoTGR., Modifiable, modifiable, quallfiable, a 2704 
Locke Exam, Malebranche § 10 Wks. 1714 111 . 432 It 
appears^ to me more difficult to conceive a distinct visible 
Image in the uniform unvariable Essence of Cod, than in 
variously modifiable Matter. 2840 J. H. Green Vital 
T/ynaintcs 76 Man has the most modifiable organs of mo- 
tion. 18^ Scottish Leader 16 Feb. ^3 The whole case 
may have been modifiable by the decisions of the Commis- 
sion now sitting. 

Hence Mo’difiableuess. 

2873 Morley Rousseau I. 145 Thb belief . . of the easy 
modifiaUenesi; of a society in the hands of an energetic 
lawgiver. 2888 Pop. Sci. Monthly May 117 Buffon, who 
contended for the modifiableness of species. 

Modificabrlity. rare. [Formed as next + 
-ITY.] Modifiability. 

2827 Coleridge Table-t. 12 Mar., Internal or mental 
energy and external or corporeal niodificability are in in- 
verse proportions. 1883 Romanes Ment. Evol. Anim. 
xviii. s8z An argument against the modificability of instinct 
by natural selection. 

Modificalsle, a. rare’~^. [ad. L. type *modi- 
ficabil-is, f. modijiedre to Modify: see -able.] 
Modifiable. 

1721 in Bailey. 2755 Johnson, Madificable, diversifiable 
by various modes. 

Modificand (mp*^i^^ 2 end), rare’“^, [ad. L, 
modijicand-tis, gerundive of modijiedre to Modify.] 
Something that is to be modified. 

<21832 Bentham Language Wks. 2843 VIII. 317/2 In this 
way, modificative clauses in any number may be made to 
precede, and by that means exclusively attach upon one 
and the same modificand. 

fModificate, z'. Obs. [f. L. modiJcdt-,’'p'p\, 
stem of modijiedre to MoDiFl'.J trans. To modify ; 
to limit, restrict; to distinguish with a specific 
mode of being or specific characteristics; to differ- 
entiate into various ‘ modes* or forms of existence. 

1625 N. Carpenter Ceog. Del. 1. iii. (2635) 48^ A Philo- 
sopher ought to dbtinguish betwixt that which ^lues them 
a power to moue, and that which limits and modificates the 
action 1680 R. Sherincham Kinfs Suirem. Asieried 
viii. (16S2) 73 Although they do not aimlnt^ hlajesty,. .yet 
they do diversly qualtfie and modificate it. 

Hence fModificated ppi. a. 

2646 H. Lawbencs Comm. Aitgells 29 To see God ..evi- 
dently, clearely, .. without a straitened and modificated 
vision. 1859 Pearson Creed vL (2682) 31a And he shall 
reign forever and ever, not only to the modificated eternity 
of bis Iilediatorship, ..but also to the complete eternity of 
the duration ofhb humanity. 1678 Cudwobth Iniell. Syst. 

I. V. § 35. 870 The modificated Lives of animals and men, 
os such, according to them [are] accidental things. 

Modification (mpdifikviqbn). [a. F. modifica- 
c.m liatz.-I).Trm.),orad.L.»W^^-d/fu«- 
em, n. of action f. tnodijiedre, -art io Modify.] 

I. The action of limiting, qualifying, or ‘ toning 
down ’(a statement, etc.) ; a limitation, restriction, 
or qualification. (Tends to merge in sense 3 .) 

2803 Florio Montaigne iii. iii. (1632) 459 So that it is 
naturally a paine unto mee, to communicate my selfe by 
halves, and with modification. 2826 Donne Serm. Ixviii. 
(1640) 691 He that beleeves not every Article of the Chris- 
tian fdwh,. .Daiuuabitur (no modification, no mollification, 
no going lesse)| He shal be damned. 2637 Hawke Killing 
is M. 49 Manana ,, approves the killing of Princes by 
poison .. yet always with this modification, that it is better 
to pobon a Tyrant in his chair, or in his habit,., then to 
poison bb drink. i66p R. Coke Poxver Subj, 222 The 
Commissions and Bulk of the Popes Legate are . . to be .. 
published with such cautions and modifications as that 
Court shall judge expedient for tbe good of the Kingdoni. 
X769 Juni/is Lett, xxi. This proposition they have uniformly 
maintained, without any condition or modification whatso- 
ever. iS8r Lockver in Nature No. 616. 367 We find that 
the general statement requires a very considerable amount 
of modification. 

f b. ? Appeasing, mollifying. Obs. 

1656 Fisett Por. Ambass. 48 The French Ambassador 
[having taken offence] . . was entertained by one or two Lords 
of the Bed-Chamber . . with as satisfactory reasons as they 
could frame for diversion, but with little effect, though Sir 
Thomas Edmons uere iiogether with the Master of the 
Ceremonies) sent to him immcdiatly after to the same pur- 
pose of modification. 

t2. Philos, a. The bringing of a thing into a 
particular mode of existence ; determination of 
a substance into a particular mode or modes of 
being; differentiation into a variety of forms 
or ‘ inodes Obs. (merged in 3 ). 

1502 Ord. Crysien Men (W. de W. 1506) iv.xriL 217 After 
the cyrcumsiaunces and modyfycacyon of mortal! synne. 

2678 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. ill. vL 191 If men contend 
about the terme speci/f cation . . 1 can .. substitute in the 
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room thereof a terme equivalent thereto in point of efficace, 
namely, nioiii/ication, which b used by our acute Dr. Sam. 
Ward. 169a Bentley Boyle Lect, ii. 14 If these powers of 
Cogitation, and Volition, and Sensation, are neither inherent 
in Matter as such, nor acquirable to Matter by any motion 
and modification of it. 170X Grew Cosm. Sacra 11. ii. § 26. 
40 The Use hereof [xc. of Sense], being only to minister to 
the ^lodification of Life in the Vital Principle, wherein the 
Essence of Sense doth consist. 1836-7 Sts W. Hamilton 
Meiap/tMW. (1859) *5® The word is properly 

the bringing a thing into a certain mode of existence, but 
it is very commonly employed for the mode of existence 
itself. 

f b. The form of existence which belongs to 
a particular object considered as a determina- 
tion of some wider entity or substance ; one of the 
paiticular or concrete forms into which a substance 
or entity is differentiated ; a ‘ mode ’ or variety of 
being (cf. Mode sb. 6 ). Obs, 

The philosophical conception having lost currency, the 
expression is obsolete both in philosophical and in general 
use, or is merged in sense 4. 

1664 H. More li/ysl. /ui^.,A/ol. 498 There is noSpecifical 
change in the most contrary modifications of flatter ima- 
ginable, but onely Accidental. 1663 Glanvill Be/, Vaiu 
Do^m. 21 There is no way then of defending the assertion 
of the souls being matter, or any modification of it. 1690 
Lockb Hum. Unci, luxiil. § 4 Each different distance is a 
different modification of space. *768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, 
(1834) I. 17 Disposition, configuration, and motion, are not 
substances, but accidents in ancient dialect, or modiheatious 
according to modern philosophers. 1770-81 Johnson Z. A, 
Pope Wks. IV. 72 His Characters of Afen, written with 
close attention to the operations of the mind and modifica- 
tions of life. 1836-7 [see 2]. 1841 DTsraeli Amcii. Lit, 
(1867) 128 New modifications of thought create new modes 
of expression. 

3 . The action of making changes in an object 
without altering its essential nature or character; 
the state of being thus changed ; partial alteration, 

1774 Burke Avier, Tax, Wks. II. 402 Sir, a partial repeal, 
or, as the bon ion of the court then was, a modification^ 
would have satisfied a timid, unsj^stematic, procrastinating 
Ministry, 1835 Southey Doctor cX\\. 111,305 It is a curious 
instance of the modification which words undergo in differ- 
ent countries.^ 1833 J. H. New.man Hht. Sk. I1873) II. it. 
i. 71 Here again was a very powerful instrument in modi- 
fication of their national character. 1839 Darwin Ori§^. 
spec, i. (1873) ? oldest domesticated animals are still 
capable of rapid improvement or modification, i860 Tyn- 
DALL Clac, I. i. 7 It required but a slight modification of 
our plans. 

4. The result of such alteration; a modified 
form, a variety. (Cf. sense 3 b.) 

1669 Holder Elem, Speech 6 The chief. .of all signes is.. 
Humane voice, and the several modifications thereof by the 
Organs of Speech, viz. the Letters of the Alphabet. 1704 
Newton 103 And therefore these Colours are to 

be derived from some other Cause than the new Modifica- 
tions of Light by Refractions and Shadows. 1831 Craig 
Lect. Dravoing iii. 242 Together with blue, red, yellow, and 
their modifications and combinations. 1833 J. Baocock 
Douu Amusem. 24 The acid of wood in its original state, 
or the acetate of lime, which is its next modification. 1823 
H. J. Brooke Introd. Crystallogr. g6 The secondary forms 
of ctystaLs have been explained to consist of modifications 
of the primary, occasioned by decrements on some of their 
edges or angles. 1837 Miller Elcnt, Chem., Org, (1862) 
iv. § 1. 265 Stearin may exist in three modifications, each 
of which has a different fusing point. 1867 H. Mac.millan 
Bible Teach, vii. (1870) 230 All the parts of a plant, from 
the seed to the blossom, are mere mcKlifications of a leaf. 

6 . a. Scots Law, The action of assessing or 
awarding a legal payment ; esp. the determination 
of the amount of a parish minister’s stipend, (Cf. 
Modify v. 5.) 

1569 Reg. Privy Council Scot, 1. 665 That he sail sallsfie, 
content and pay Ml personis skaythit or hurt in thalr gudis 
be him., at the jugement, sicht, discreiioun, and modifica- 
noun of Johnne Erskin of Dun. 2578 Ibid. III. 30 The 
ordjnw as.signationis of the slependis of the ministre con- 
temt m the yeirlle buke of the modificatioun. 2595 Extracts 
Aberdeen Reg. (1848) II. 109 For payment of his vnlaw 
recording to the modificatioun of ihccon>aU. 2838 W, Bell 
Diet. Laiu Scot. s. V. Locality^ The decree of the Teind 
Court, modifying a stipend to a minister from the teinds 
of the parish, is called a decree of modification. 

Law. A limitation or conditioning of the 
holding of property, 

• 1828 Cruise (cd. 2) IV. 13 An agreement to make 

some future disposition or modification of real properly. 

6 . Cram. a. Qualific-ation or limitation of the 
sense of one word, phrase, etc. by another ; an 
instance or result of this. 

2737-41 Chamucrs Cycl. s.v. Alodificative, Nouns, and 
verbs, .are susceptible of divers circumstances or modifica- 
tions. 2843 Rneycl. Aletroh. I. 70/2 In all these instances. 
It IS obvious, that the attribute expressed by the adjective 
undergoes some modification from the adverb. 

b. Alteration of a vowel by ‘umlaut*; an 
instance or result of this. 

1845 J. M. Kemulu in Proc. Phitol. Soc. II. 136 This 
operation, for which wc have no name, is known in Germany 
by that of Umlaut .. : wc must content ourselves with the 
very jnsufiicient rendering ‘modification’. Ibid.^ These 
modifications remain, even though the vowel that caused 
them should ha%c perished by lapse of time. Ibid, 141 The 
long //, and Its modification y. 2889 Pall Mall G. 22 Jan. 
2/3 Why., cannot the * reader ’ of the Revue look after the 
correct spelling of the German text! The signs of the 
modification arc wanting in almost every case. 

7 . Mus. ? = vicautonc temperament (see Mean 

tone). 


181X Busby Did. Jlfus. (ed. 3), A/od^cation, a term applied 
to that temperament of the sounds of instruments whose 
tones are fixed, which gives a greater degree of perfection 
to one key than another, and produces between them a cha- 
racteristic difference, as in organs, harpsichords, and piano- 
fortes. 

HiIodiBcatiVd (mp'difik^Uiv), a. and sb. [ad. 
med.L. modificdltv-us^ f. ppl. stem of L. modijiedre 
to Modify : see -ative. Cf. F. inodijicatij., -ive 
(i8th c.).] a. a^\ That has the property of 
modifying, b. sb. Something that modifies; a 
modifying word or clause. 

ai66i Fuller IPorihieStGen. (1662) l spThe Spirit of Truth 
it self, where Numbers and Measures are concerned, useth 
the aforesaid Modlficatives (‘almost ‘ very nigh 1683 
H. More Paralip. Proplut. And though it be true that 
the Settlement of the Reformation is a further Perfection 
added thereto, yet that is but a modificative Addition to it, 
but that which is the main, the form and substance of the 
Reformation was before. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl.^ Modi- 
ficativcx something that modifies, or gives a thing a certain 
manner of being. Jbid.^ This last kind of words, which 
serve to modify nouns ana verbs, since they have no general 
name in the common grammars, he [Buffierl chuses to call 
modificathes. a 1832 Bentham Language'NV.s. 1843 VIII, 
317/2 In this case put the modificative clause before the 
clause intended to be modified. 

SCodifiCBitor (mp*difiktfit3j), rare. [a. L. 
modifiedtor, agent-n. f. modijiedre to Modify.] 
= Modifier. ‘ Also . (repr. Sp. modijicador) a 
member of a political party in Spain c 1S23 which 
advocated the modification as opposed to the 
abolition of the constitution. 

1824 lyestm. Rev. Apr. 323 The drift of this gross policy 
was too obvious; yet with it he aimed to satisfy the modi- 
ficators. 1889 Science 8 Nov. 318/1 Sulphuretted hydrogen, 
a modificator of the skin and of mucous membranes. 

Modificatory (mp*difik£U6ri), a. [f. prec. + 
-OBY ^.] Modifying ; tending to modify, 

1824 Jp'es/m. Rev. Apr. 318 The modificatory party in 
Spain believed that the epoch of triumph was now at hand. 
x86i Max Muller ScL Lang. Ser. i. viii. 297 In Turkish . . 
all modificatory syllables are placed at the end of the root. 
1864 Ibid. Ser. 11. vH. (1868) 326 Here ‘j* and ‘dh’-are 
clearly modificatory letters. 

Modified (mp*dif3id),///. a. [f. Modify v. -h 
-edI.J In senses of the verb: Limited, altered, 
qualified, etc. Modified logic : see quot 1S37-8. 

2436 Sir G. Have Law (S.T.S.) 226 Vassallis 

ar behaldyn to thair baroun in spectale jurisdiccloun modi- 
fyit, and to the king in generaJe. 1668 A/in, Baron Crt. 
Stitehill (1905) 53 Three punds sevin shillings for the 
modified pryce thereof. 16^ Locke //«;«. Und, n. xvlii. 
§ 7 The names, which in several arts have been . . applied 
to several complex Ideas of modified actions. 2837 Dis- 
raeli Venetia 11. 11, An uncertain light, or rather modified 
darkness, that seemed the sky. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton 
Logic iv. (i860) I. 60 What I have called Modified Logic is 
identical with what Kant and other philosophers liave deno- 
minated Applied Logic {Angtrwanate Logik, Logica appli- 
cata). 1843 Proc, Philol. Soc. II, 166 The modified word 
is not, as with us, the predicate or qualifying noun, but 
the subject or leading one. 1843 McCulloch Taxation j, 
i. (1832) 61 Proprietors of estates subject to a variable land- 
tax have, in fact, only a modified right of properly in them. 
x868 OuSELEY Harmony xv, 175 We may also take the 
third below, ..and thus get a new bass, eras it is called, 
a modified bass. 1866 Huxley Physiol. xiL (2869) 314 The 
crystalline lens is composed of fibres which are the modified 
cells of the epidermis. 

Modifier (m^j-difaiaj). [f. Modify v. + -eb i.] 
One who or a thing which modifies (see the vb.)- 
1583 Acts Gen. Assemb. Ch. Scotl, (Maitland Cl.) II. 
636 A request sail be made to the modifiers for that effect. 
1587 Ibid, 726 The brethren agreetb, that cerlane of their 
number be adjoyned with the Lords Modifyer-?, to perfyte 
the assignations of this present year. 1682 H. MoRiiAnnot. 
GlanvilCs Lux O. 198 That universal Spirit of Nature is 
most certainly the Mover of the Matter of the World, and 
the Modifier thereof. 1757 Hume iVa/. Hist. Relig. vl. in 
Four Diss. 47 That a limited deity . . should in the end be 
represented as sovereign maker and modifier of the uni- 
verse. i860 Maury Phys, Gcog. (Low) xxi. 474 A powerful 
modifier of climate is the latent heat of vapour in the air. 
1863 Tvlor Early Hist. Man. iL 26 A third construction 
[sc, of sentences) is common the modifier afier the 
modified. 2868 G, Macdonald R. Falconer I, 243 We 
shall have .. more modifiers and completers, and fewer in- 
ventors. 2890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull, III. 372 Colored 
media recommended os screens or modifiers of the li^ht. 

Modify (rap-difai), v. Also 4-7 modefle, 
-fy(e. [a. F. modijier {nik c.), ad. L. vwdifiedre, 
-dri to limit, moderate, f. mod-us Mode : see -FV.] 
tl. irans. To limit, restrain, keep within bounds 
and measure. Obs. 

1390 Gower Con/. Ill, 157 A king after the reulc is holde 
To modific and to adrcsce Hisc yiftes upon such Jargesce 
That^ he mesure noght cxccde. Ibid. 233 The reule of 
PoUcie, Wherof a king schal modefie The flcisschly lusies 
of nature, c 1440 Pronip. Parv. 341/x Modyfyyn, or setlyn 
yn mene cowrse of resone. 

t b. To appease, assuage, Obs, 

1430-40 Lydc. Bochas ix. xxxifi]. (1494) G iij b, Tyrauntys 
herns thys vertuedoth appesc, Modefyeth their crucil fell 
wc^enesse. 1433 — St, Edmund 11. 857 Thus kan the lord 
.. The rage of beestU appese and modifie. 1346 Langley 
Pol. y erg, De Invent, i. xi, 21 b, (Orpheus) by the sweienes 
of his armony dclitcd and modefied the grossc hartb and 
rude myndcs ofmen, 

+ c. rejl. To control one's feelings. Obs. 

*530 Palscr. 639/2, I modyfye, I temperate , /j me modifie. 
..What thoirghc he spekc a hostyeworde you music mody- 
fye your scife. 


2 . To alter in the direction of moderation or 
lenity; to make less severe, rigorous, or decided* 
to qualify, tone down, moderate. (Tends to meige 
in the wider sense 4,) ® 

CX386 Chaucer /ir;2/.’T T. 1684 Wherfore to shapea hat 
they shal nat dye He wolde his firste purpos modify^ 
Lydg. DeGuit. Pilgr. 24376, 1 .. prayed hym . . that he \iold 
..modefyen his vengeaunce, and to with-drawe his luee- 
raent. C1480 Henrvson Test. Cress. 299 The pane cf 
Cresseid for to modify. 1309 Hawes Past. Plea^xxxiv, 
(Percy Soc.) 174 Your hasty dome loke that ye modefy! 
x6io Donne Pseudo-martyr 184 For so Mariana mcxlcfitt 
his Doctrine, that the Prince should not execute any Cltmy 
man, though hee deserue it. 1756 Burke Subl. < 5 . B. iv. 
XXV, The great has terrour for its basis ; which, when it is 
modified, causes that emotion in the mind, which 1 have 
called astonishment. 1813 Wellington in Gunv. Dap. 
(1837) X, 382 Upon the whole I conceive that it would U 
best for the court to modify their sentence. i8ig Bvsox 
Juan 11. Ixiii, They did their best to modify thdr cas^ 
1859 Lang JPand. India ‘^01 There is generally ’a light 
breeze to modify the heat. 1869 Tozer Hight. Turkey II. 
264 In fairy tales .. inconsistencies are .. modified and 
softened down. 1873 Miss Braddon Milly Darrell xix, I 
suppose that medicine was intended to modify those attacks 
of sickness from which she has suffered so much. 


3. a. Philos, To determine (a substance or other 
entity) into a particular ‘ mode ’ or modes ; to give 
(an object) its particular modality or form of being. 

a *643 S. Ward in Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. in. vi jgi That 
the previous Concurse of God, as the first cause, doth accord- 
ing to its mode modifie and determine al the actions of 
second causes. .1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. iii. vi. 190 He 
doth by a particular efficacious concurse so modifie and 
determine the entitative act, as that the natural specimen- 
tion and individuation thereof may be ascribed to him os 
the God of Nature. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Modify,,, 
In Philosophy, to give the Modality or manner of Existence. 
X727-4X Chambers Cycl. s. v. Spinozism, Whence it follows, 
that the substance modified by the square figure cannot be 
the same .substance with that modified by the round figure. 

j- b, gen. To differentiate into a variety of forms; 
to distinguish or diversify by investing with specific 
characteristics, Obs. (merged in 4). 

1669 Holder Elem. Speech 32 They [[letters ’] modify 
and disicriminate the Voice without appearing to discontinue 
it. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xyiii. §3 Sounds.. are 
modified by diversity of notes of different length put to- 
gether, which make that complex idea called a tunc. Ibid. 
§ 6 Some others of the simple ideas, .have been thus modi- 
fied to a great variety of complex idea.^. x6p8 Fryer Ate. 
E. India P. 278 More than twice Seven Plates are differ- 
ently Modified to invite the Palate to Luxury. X704 New- 
ton Optick5\'L^ii) lox And therefore the differences of these 
Colours from one another do not arise from the different 
Confines of Shadow, whereby Light is variously modified, as 
has hilherio been the Opinion of Philosophers, 2777 Sir 
W, Jones Ess. tmit. Arts Poems, etc. 207 As the passions 
are differently modified in different men. , 

4 . To make partial changes in; to change (an 
object) in respect of some of its qualities; to alter 
or vary without radical transformation. • 

X780 Burke Corr, (1844) II. 387^ I confess I see no cause 
to change, or to modify, my opinion on that subject.^ 2791 
Fearne Cant, Remainders {td. 4) 1 . 108 Words of limitation 
operate by reference to or connection with other woids, and 
extend or modify the estate given by those other words. 
1798 IMalthus PoPuh 111. vii. 11806) II. 211 Others employ 
themselves in modifying the raw materials of nature into 
the forms best suited to the gratification of man. 2834 
'Bait's Mag. I. 284/x Measures of improvement so often 
mutilated, or, as thewoid is, ‘ modified ’ [by the House of 
Lords]. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 32* Therearc, 
however, some important parts of his character still to 
be noted, which will greatly modify this estimate. 2863 
H. Co.x Distil. I. iv, 18 The Crown must either assent 
to or reject bills in Parliament, but cannot modify them. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. xvii, 273 The agents which are now 
at work in modifying the crust of the earth. 

b. To alter so as to adapt ifo'). rare. 

iZoo Pled. Jml.lll. Every medical man.. will know 

how to modify its dose and formula to the existing circum* 
stances of Ills patient. _ 

5 . Seals Law. T'o assess, decree (a payment of 
money, a fine, costs) ; to award (a payment) /t? a 
person ; esp. to determine the amount of a parish 
minister’s stipend. fAlsorx^W. 

X457 Sc. Acts Jas. II (1814) IL 5*/* Vnder sik payne 
and vnlawe as barone or lorde sail modify. 252^ k.s- 
tracts Aberdeen Reg, (1844) I. io3 To pass and modeiy the 

provest and Johne ColLor.is expensis. 2339 /£nr. 1^ liic 

provest and bailzeis. .modcfiit ane mendis for the said nws- 
personyng, as efter followis. 1569 Acts Gen. Asseino.Ut- 
Scott. (Maitland Cl.) I. 164 Every Superintendent .. shall 
modifie the stipends, augment or diminish the wme, as 
occasione shall serve. 1583 Reg* Privy Council ScoL 111. 
598 (The Lords of Council therefore] mc^ifiis to hir ihe 
sowme of twentie schillingis to be paid to Jiir. 203a mTii- 
cow Trazr. vm. 351, I receiued hi compensation of my 
abuses , . fifty Florentine Crownes of gold, being incwiificd by 
the Duke him selfc. 1753 J. Loutjiian lorm of 
(ed. 2)118 May it therefore please your Lordship. . to modiiy 
the Sum for which your Petiiioncrs are to find Bad. 27^ 
Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 53. A comniisMon of Parlu- 

ment was appointcd,.for..moUifring stipends to ministers 

out of the tvinds. i833/<<r/ 3 * 4 'W/. /ro..6 if 1.7 Such 
penalty., may be recovered by summa^ complaint to the 
sheriff.. with such expcncesthcrcfor as shall be mo^fied by 

him. 1838 W, Bell Diet. Law Scot. s.v. Mo<iificaUou, 
The stipend,, mu\t be modified m gram or victual, and paid 

^'‘^Q^^'cram. a. To limit or qualify the sense of (a 

word, phrase, or sentence). , n •> / i 

1727-4* Uec MooifiCAiivn sb.]. } 797 . 3 

VIII. 72/2 The usual effect of adjectives. .15 to modif; of 
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particularUe a general term. 1845 Encych 70/x 

The adverb . is used to modify an adjective, or a verb, 
or another adverb. 

b. To change (a vowel) by ‘ umlaut*. 

1845 -J. M. Kemble in Proc, Philol. Soc. II. 138 The short 
n continues to represent the Gothic rr., where it has not 
been dulled into (?, or modified by a following i or e into j'. 

. 7. Cryst, (See quot.) 

. 1823 H. J. Brooke Intro.f. Crystallo^, 24 The new 
planes produced by decrements are denominated secondary 
planes ^he primary form, when altered in shape by the 
interference of secondary planes, is said to be vtodijied on 
the edges or angles on which the secondary planes have 
been produced. Hid. 96 Crystals rarely present themselves 
under their re>pective primar^f forms ; they are usually 
modified by new planes, producing secondary* crystals. 

Iffodifying* (ii)f7*difai|iij), vbh sb. [-inqI.] 
The action of the verb Modify. 

1643 in Dnndte Charters {sZZo) 86 The said Provest. . shall 
compeir..and thair Judiciallie consent to the modefying of 
the for.<uiid sowmes as ane constant yelrly stipend to thair 
persone. 1692 R. L*Estrancb Fables ccxv. 188 All this 
Descanting, and Modifying upon the Matter, i*x853\V. 
Jay Antobio^.wW. (1855) 163 General principles of church* 
government, which will admit. .of considerable modifyings 
in their application. 

Mo'dlfying, ppl- a. [-ing 2 .] That modifies. 

*793 BeddoeS Ufalh. Evid. \^^ Indeed, except as to the 
sound of a language, It is indifferent whether these modify* 
ing words are prefixed or suffixed. 1823 H. J. Brooke 
Introd. Crystatlogr, 113 When the modifying planes first 
touch each other on the edges of the tetrahedron, a regular 
octahedron is produced. 2843 Borrow Bible in Sfiain ilii, 
There is many a cave of nature’s forming, .which neverthe- 
less exhibits indications that man has turned It to some 
account, and that it has been subjected more or less to his 
modifying power. 1845 J. M. Kkmble m Proc. Philol. Soc. 
II. 136 \Vhere the modifying vowel has only been introduced 
in the process of conjugation. 1883 H. Drummond Nat, 
Laio iH Spir. IP, viii. (1884) 259 Changes of food.. exert 
a powerful modifying influence upon living organisms. 
Modilich(e, -like, obs. forms of Moodily. 
HCodilliOU (mi^dMyan). Arch, Forms : <5-8 
modiglion, 6-8 modilion, 8-9 modillon, 7 - 
modillion. [ad. It. modiglione \ cf. F. modillon 
(in i 6 th c. also modiglioii). 

The ultimate etymology is not clear ; the resemblance of 
sense would suggest connexion with L. inutnhis AJutule.] 
A projecting bracket placed in series under the 
corona of the cornice in the Corinthian, Composite 
and Roman Ionic orders. Also applied to similar 
ornaments in modem building. + in 17 th c. some- 
times *=Mutulb. 

1563 Shuts Archil, D iv b, ilfutiii, wbiche is also named 
ModigUons. 2598 R. Hayoocke^ tr. Lomazzo t. xxvi. 93 
Being diuided into 6 parts, one giues deniicidi ; an other 
eymathim which supporteth the modilions. Evelyn 
xx% Freari''5 Archit, 136 Modilions, being certain supports 
in the form of Corbelli. 1665 Moxon tr. Fi/z/tj/a (170a) 36 
The Modilllon..or Underprop to bear up the Cornice. 1732 
Berkeley Aiciphr, m. §9 The Entablature and all its 
Farts and Ornaments .. Triglyphs, Metopes, ModigUons, 
and the rest. 1838 Britton Dict. Archit.y hlodillion, .. 
Less ornamented, they are sometimes used in the Ionic 
entablature. 1839 Civil .j- Arch, ytnl, 11. %z/x On 
the ends of the joists, an iron capping, formi^ a modillion. 
X843 Petrie Round Towers Irel. it. lii. 233 The mouldings 
which cap the Corinthian modtlirons in the palace of Dio- 
clesian at Spalatro. 185^ Reinnrl Masons^ etc. Assist, 62 
Manner of fixing Modiilions, &c. on Soffits. 

atlrib. iTZ 7 Salmon Country Build. Estwi. fed. 2) 29 
Modillion Cornishes, Cove-Eaves, and Dentil Cornishes, 
are generally measured and valued by the Foot superficial, 
18x7 Rickman Styles Archil. Eng. (1848) 30 This modillion 
cornice Is, in fact. .rather Italian than Roman. 
Modinesse, obs. form of Moodiness. 

II ZSodiola (mi>d 9 i*Jla). Nat. Hist. [mod.L,, 
alteration of L. modiolus Modiolus.] 

1. Zool. A genus of mussels (Lamarck) ; a 
mussel of t.his genus. Cf. Modiolus 2 , 

1826 Crouch Introd, Lamarck's Conchol. 18. 1839 

Sowerby Conch. Man, 1841 H. Miller C7. A’. Sandst.>.vf, 
(1842J 294 We may find the ancient modiola of the Lias in 
habitats analogous to those of its modern representative 
‘the muscle. 1876 Beneden's Anint. Parasites 16 We have 
opened hundreds of these modiolae, and we have never met 
with any without their crabs. 

,2. Bot. A genus of Malvacex (Monch 1794 ). 

Named from the whorled position of the carpels, resembling 
the nave of a wheel. 

1846 Linoley Peg. Kingd. 370. a 1863 Paxton Bot, 
Diet. (1868), from Modiolus, the nave of a wheel, 

wborled position of carpels.. .Nat. or, Malvacem. 

IfCodiolar a. Anat. fad. mod.L. 

modioldr-iSj f. Modiolus.] Belonging to the 
modiolus of the ear, 

1856 in Maynb Expos. Lex, 1868 Owen Vertehr, Anim, 
III. 220 The inner or modiolar wall of the turns. 

Iffodi'olifbrill, Bot, rare~'^, [ad. mod.L. 
modioli/orm-iSf f. L. modiol-us : see Modiolus and 
-FORM.] (See quot. 1866 .) 

[x83'9 Lindley fntrod. Bot. ni. i. fed, 3) 434 Nave-shaped 
{modiolljbnnis)]. 1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1866 Treas. 
Bot., Modiolt/orniy shaped like the nave of a wheel, round, 
depressed, with a very narrow orifice ; as the ripe fruit of 
Ganltheria, or the carpels in Modiola. 

11 Modiolus {raod^villvs). [L. modiolus bucket 
on water-wheel, nave of wheel, trepan, etc., dim. 
oipnodius Modius.] 

1. Surg. The crown of a trepan. rare~'^, 

1693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Mcdiolus, Treph, 
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nuntf or Anabap/istoUf an Instrument which they use in 
..Contusions, Cuts, and Fractures of Bone. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Modiolus. .AUo a Trepan, X891 Syd, Soc, 
Lex.i Modiolus. .Is^o, the crown of a trephine. 

2. Zool, Karlier name for the genus of mussels 
Modiola{%^Q Modiola i); ^MyiilusmodiolusUinn. 

[1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) XII. 6x0/1, Art. MytiluSt The 
modiolus, or great musseL] 

3. Anal, The conical axis around which the 
cochlea of the ear winds. 

1823 in Crabb Technol, Diet. 1^0 E. Wilson Anat, 
Vade M, (1842)469 The central axis or modiolus is large 
near its base, where it corresponds with the first turn of the 
cochlea. 

Motiir, obs. form of Mother. 

Modisli (mott'dij), a. [f. Mode sb. + -ish.] 

I. According to the mode or prevailing fashion. 
(Very common m 17-18 c.; now somewhat arch.) 
a. Of persons: Observant of or following the 
mode (usually with suggestion of disparagement). 

1660 Ingelo Bentiv. 4* Hr. 11. (1682) 155 Such Manners as 
ivere scorned by the hlodlsh World. 1664 Pepys Diary 
26 Aug, Mr. Pen, Sir Williani*s son, is come back from 
France, and come to visit my wife. A most modish person 
grown, she says, a fine gentleman. X7X2 Addison Sped. 
No. 399 r I The modish Hypocrite endeavours to appear 
more vicious than he really is, the otlier kind of Hypo- 
crite more virtuous. 1725 Wodrow Corr. (1843) III. 188 
All our modish writers. 1803 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda 
(1832) II. xxviii. 269 A very pretty, modish, affected young 
lady. 1883 Agnes M. Clerkc Pep, Hist. Astron. 14 The 
most brilliant and modish society in England was at that 
time to be met at Bath 

absol, 1675 E. Phillips Theat. Poet. Pref. **3 For Cloths 
I leave them to the discretion of the Modish. 1902 Westni, 
Gaz, 16 Jan. 3/z One still sees the modish clutching their 
skirts when they walk abroad. 

b. Of things: Conformingtothemode; inaccord- 
ance with the prevailing fashion ; also, followed 
or sought after by people of fashion, fashionable. 

1663 Pepys Diary'll Oct., A good velvet cloak, .and other 
things modish. 167a Wycherley Ltfve in IPood iv. ii, Be- 
sides, they say he has the modbh distemper, a 1706 Evelyn 
Syha (1776) 319 The Swedish Jumper, now so frequent in 
our modish gardens. 1743 Land. 4* Country Brew, it, (ed. 2) 
112, I believe the greatest Evil is on the Side of this 
destructive modish extraordinary Incorporation of the Yeast 
with the Beer, De Foe's Eng. 7 radesuian 11 , 
xliv, 156 Houses built thirty or forty years ago, are now 
old'fashioned, and must be pulled down, to build more 
modish apartments. 1810 S. Green Reformist I, 220 Her 
modish edronlery was evidently constrained by habitual 
Puritanism. 1852 Mrs. Smythies Bride Elect xxi. Her 
mother’s elegant and modish little abode. 1894 Daily News 
o Feb. 3/t Till then {i.e. Easter), no one is supposed to wish 
for modish raiment. 

H 2. nonce-use. Pertaining to * mode * in the 
metaphysical sense. 

X657 J, Solid Philos. 102 Whence the Notions 

signify <i by such Words are. .Modish (as we may term it) 
or expressing some Manner (HowJ the Thing is. 
lUCodishly (mja'dijli), adv. Somewhat arch, 
[-LY In a modish manner ; fashionably. 

1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 144 His sleeve js either 
carelesly or modishly thrown over nis arm. i7X0 Lend. Gaz. 
No, 4642/3 A Brick Building new and modisnly built. 1776 
Foote Bankrupt ProL, Wks. 1799 11. 97 Unless, indeed, 1 
modishly apply. For leave to sell my works by lottery. 1821 
J. Bunting in Treffry Mem. Benson (1840) 344 His 
ministry was scriptural ; not metaphysically subtile, nor 
modishly seniimeniaJ, xBSa Haksb Flip w, The slight 
, . figure of a young woman modishly attired. 

modishness (m&u*dijnes). [f. Modish + 
-ness.] The state or quality of being modish ; con- 
formiw to the fashion ; affectation of the fashion. 

1^6 Glanvill Seasonable Reflect. 30 [They] do not Scoff 
at Religion out of enmity or malice, but out of modisbness 
and compliance. 17x2 M. Henry Life P. Henry Wks. 1857 

II. 744/2 We must, .not affect singularity, nor affect modisb- 
ness. 1894 A. Birrell Ess. ix. xox Wit of that genuine 
kind which Is free from modishness. 

IVCodist (mou'dist). rare. [f. Mode sb. + -ist.] 
A follower of the fashion. 

1837 Q. Rev. LIX. 414 The announcement of a new poem 
by Byron never excited a greater sensation amongst the 
men of letters— than the description of a new dress worn by 
a certain beautiful English duchess, periodically excites 
amongst the modists — of the continent. 1846 Worcester 
( citing Q. Rev.). Hence in later Diets. 

II lUCodiste (rodd/st). £Fr., S. mode fashion : 
see Mode j(J.] One who makes, invents, or deals 
in articles of fashion ; esp. a maker of ladies robes, 
millinery, etc. ; a milliner, dress-maker. 

x8^2 Smedley L. Arundel xxxvi. Fashioned.. by an in- 
genious Parisian modiste. 1880 Disraeli Endym. xvi, The 
days of'the great modistes, when an English lady might 
absolutely be dressed in London. 1903 Speaker 7 Feb. 

The morltste and the governess had fallen foul of 
each other. 

(( USodius (md’u-dms). Antiq, PI. modii 
(mp-^’dioi). [L. modius, whence F. muid.] 

1, A Roman com-measure, equal to about a peck. 
Also, in the Middle Ages, a measure of capacity, 
dry and liquid (= F. rnuid) of varying size, com- 
monly rendered by ‘bushel'. 

X398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. xix. cxxviii, (1495) 932 The 
mesure Modius bathe that name for it is perfyte of bis 
manere. 1609 Holland Avim, Marcell, xxv. xii. 278 So 
grievous and extrcameivas the (amine., that if in any place 
there was but one Modius or pecke of meale found.. it was 
exchanged for ten pieces of gold. 1693 tr. Blancards Phys. 
Diet. (ed. 2). 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey). i8oi R,inken 


Hist. France II. v. i, 312 A modius, probably a bushel of 
corn, sold at Mayence for ten shekels of silver, 

2, A tall cylindrical head-dress with which 
certain deities ore represented in ancient art. 

xSoo J, Dallaway Anecd. Arts Eng. 245 Both IJupiler 
and Pluto] have frequently the cap called ‘modius’, from 
its resemblance to a bushel. 1850 Leitch tr. C. O. MullePs 
Anc. Art § 357 (ed. 2) 437 In terracottas from Magna 
Grzecia., Demeter has the modius on her head. 

]Vrodiwarp,-wart,obs. forms of Mouldiwarp. 
Modle, obs. f. Model. Modo : see Modu. 
Modre, obs. form of Mother sb. 


Mods (mpdz), colloquial abbreviation of Mode- 
rations : see Moderation 4. 

1858 J. C. Thomson A Imz Matres 226 Between the ‘ little- 
go' and ‘mods' he learns nothing new. 1893 Beatrice 
Whitby In Szmtiine of Youth I. ii. 26 Neither the attain- 
ment of the Balllol scholarship, nor a ‘first in Mods', 
elicited a word of congratulation. 

t Mo'du, Mo'do* Obs. The name of a devil 
(see quots.). 

x6o2 Harsnet Pop. Impost, x. 48 Modu, Ma; Maynies 
deuilT, was a graund Commaunder, hluster-maisler ouer the 
Captaincs of the seauen deadly sinnes..: so salth Sara 
Williams. Ibid. xxii. 148 JIaho, and Alodu (the two 
Generals of the infernal furies), xfcs Modo (see Mahu]. 

t Modnla'minons, a. Ois. rare-K [ad. L. 
type *modttl5mind5HS, t L. modulamen melody, 
f. to Modulate: see -ous.] Melodious. 

X637 Sydenham Serin. 25 By a kinde of modulaminous and 
delightfull ayre. 

Modulaut (mpdi'«Iant). rare—'. [ad. L. 
modulant-em, pres. pple. of modtilari to Modu- 
LATB.j A modulating agent. 

1869 E, Wadham Eng. Versification xsX. iiq In modern 
English verse alliteration only pla^s the subordinate part of 
a modulant, not to be unduly decried where not overdone. 

Modular (mp’dirflai), a. [ad. mod.L. modu- 
Idr-is (or F. modulaire)^ f, L. moduhus \ see Modu- 
lus and -AB L] 

1. Arch. Of or pertaining to a module or modulus 

(see Module 4), 

1^2 GtviLT Archil. Gloss., Modular Propariion, that 
which is regulated by a module. 

2. Math, Of or pertaining to a modulus. 

1798 Hutton Course Alath. (1828) II. 415 If \V were the 
greatest load which a modular wall, or column, could carry. 
1815 — Philos, ^ Math. Diet, (new ed.) II. 60 Modular 
Ratio, a term invented by^ Mr. Cotes, to denote the ratio or 
number whose logarithm is what be calls the modulus [tr* 
ratio modularis, R. Colts Harmonia Mensurarum (1722) 
p. sJ. 1843 MacCullach in Proe. R, Irish Acott. II. 453-4 
i c may happen that only one of them [sc. the curves] can be 
u.sed in the generation of the surface by tbe modular t/telhod, 
as the method of which we are treating maybe called, from 
its employment of the modulus. A focal curve which can 
be so used shall be distinguished as a modularfocal, 1843 
Db Morgan in Encycl, Metrop, II. 385/1 Taking, therefore, 
^ a solution of the modular equation, which makes the above, 
mentioned equations consistent, x^x Salmon Anal, Ceom, 
Three Dimens. 109 Professor MacCulIagh calls the ratio of 
the focal distance to that from the directrix, the modulus of 
the surface, and the foci having imaginary p}ane.s of contact 
he calls modular foci, a 1883 H. J. S. Smith Collect. Math. 
Papers [18^4) II. 560 The Modular Curves of an Uneven 
Order, 1894 Forsyth Theory if Functions 
definition of a modular function is that it Is a uniform 
function such that an algebraical equation subsists between 

^ where a, p, y, S, are integers subject 
to the relation a5— ^ysz. 

MO'dulate, pa.pple, rarer', \jx^.'L.moduldt-zis, 
pa. pple. oi moditldri to Modulate,] Modulated. 

1814 Cary Dante, Par. xx, 23 As sound Of cittern, at the 
fret'board, or of pipe, Is, at the wind-hole, modulate and 
tun’d. 


Modulate (mp*dir?U«t), V. [f. L. moduidi; ppl. 
stem of moduldrl to measure, adjust to rhythm, 
make melody, etc., f. modulus', see Modulus. Cf, 
F, moditler.'] 

1. irans. To set or regulate in a certain measure 
and proportion; to adjust, temper, vary conform- 
ably/d; tosoften, temper, tone down. (Thisgeneral 
sense tends to be coloured by those that follow.) 

x6a3 Cockeram ii, Done by measure, modulated, 1783 
Burke Sp, E, India Bill Wks. IV. 43, 1 shall certainly 
endeavour to modulate myself to this temper. 2797 Mrs, 
Radcliffe Italian it, She determined to modulaie that 
nature to her own views, 1832 Tennyson Elednore iv, 
Motions flow To one another, even as tho’ They were mo- 
dulated so To an unheard melody. 1858 BosHnni-i. Serm. 
New Life x\\. (1869) 168 He learns how to modulate and 
operate bis will. 1004 Blackiv, Mag. hlar. 345/2 His glance 
..travelled from the walls lined with well-bound books to 
the lamps modulated to the proper light. 

2. spec. To attune (the voice, sounds, etc.) to a 
certain pitch or key; to vary or inflect in tone, 
adapt to a new tune ; to give tune or melody to. 
Const, io, t unto. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 911 The second vse [of the 
tongue] is to breake the ayer that is driuen out of the Lungs 
and to Modulate the voycc. 1701 Grew Cosm. Sacra u 
V. § 21. 28 The Nose, Lips, Tecih, Palate, Jaw, Tongue,.. 
AH serving to make, or to modulate theSound. 1725 Broome 
Notes on Pope's Odyss. iv. 1, 261 Is it credible that any 
person could modulate her voice so artfully as to resemble 
so many voices! 1746 H. Walpole Let. to Mann 28 Mar., 
Gluck. .is to pfay on a set of drinkins-gh'-ses, which be 
modulates with water. 1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy V. iii, He 
listened to the voice of nature, and modulated his own unto 
it. 1788 Gibbon Decl. Sr F. Iii. V. 443 The songs of triumph 
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were modulated to psalms and litanies.. 1873 Spurgeon 
Treas, David Ps, bcvi. 2 The noise is to be modulated with 
tune and lime. 

Ji^, iBos SuRR Winter in Land, (1806) III. 184 To mo- 
dulate by counsels resulting from experience, the sweetest 
chords of the human heart ; which thus regulated constitute 
the harmony of life. *830 De Quincey Bentley Wks. 1863 
VI. 174 Bentley’s English style was less meritorious... 
He took no pains with it.. .He would not stop to modulate 
a tuneless sentence. 1843 Craik Sk. Lit. ff Learn. III. 
100 A soul of nobleness . . modulates every cadence [of 
Spenser’.s poetry]. 

b. intr. of a song: To be sung in varying 
cadence or harmony (w/VA). 

18x5 Shei.lcy 46, I wait thy breath, Great Parent, 
.that my strain May modulate with murmurs of the air,.. 
And voice of living beings. 

. 3. a. trails. To sing, intone (a song), b. intr. 
To play, make melody (on an instrument), rare. 

c 1537 Adp. Parker Ps. xcii. i To thy good name, O God 
so hye, Due laudes to modulate. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 
^ F. 174 Who hearing one sweetly modulating on an Is- 
mean Pipe, swore he would rather near the neighing^ of an 
Horse. XS89 Harper's Alag. Qct. 68a We are conscious of 
a murmuring humble voice : it is a beggar, who is modulat- 
ing a prayer for alms. 

4. Mus. t a- trails. To pass to (a particular 
.note) in the course of a composition. Ods. 

1797 Encycl. AV//.(ed.3) XII. 512/1 After having sung the 
tone we naturally modulate the third ///f, and the fifth 
soli instead of the double octave of ?«/, and the octave of sol, 
fb. intr. To pass, in accordance with the laws 
of melody, one note to another; to compose 
•music correctly. Obs, 

178* Burney Hist. Mus. If. 19 notet The Greeks more fre- 
quently modulated from the key note to its fifth below, than 
to the fifth Jibove. ^ 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 192^1 To 
modulate properly in the same tone, it isnecessary, i.To run 
through all the sounds of it in an agreeable air [etc.]. 

c. To pass from one key to or into another ; to 
change the key. (Also said of the key.) fTb 
modulate upon (a particular note) : to 'introduce 
(it) as a transition to another key. 

Z7az A Malcolm Treat, Mus, xiti. 441 To modulate into 
and make Cadences upon several other Key.s. Ibid. 446 It 
now remains to shew, how to modulate from one Key to 
another, so that the Transitions may be easy and natural. 
*797 Encycl, Brit, (ed. 3) XII. Z93/1 Issuing trom the major 
mode of to modulate upon its mediant. z839 Prout 
Harmony X. {ed. 3) A minor key most often modulates to 
one of the related major keys. ZS90 A. B. Bach A rt Ballad 
X28 Loewe here modulates . . from G minor into £ fiat minor. 

transf, 1^5 S. Cox Expos, xi. Z3X In the middle of 
verse 5, the Invocation of a divine advent modulates into a 
sorrowful and pathetic confession of sin. 

Hence Mo'dulatsd, Mo’dulatlng ppl. adjs. 

, *73 S Somerville 111. 73 When The Master’s Hand, 
in modulated Air, Bids the loud Organ breathe. X75K W. 
Thompson Sickness May the nightly Pow'r, Which 
whispers on my Slumbers, cease to breathe Her modulating 
Impulse through my Soul, a 1806 H. K. White Rem. 
(*837) 3S9 The pleasure we derive from tragedy is a pleasing 
sorrow, a modulated pain. 1874 Symonds Italy 
Greece (tSgS) I. ix. Z73 Clear waves bathed in modulated 
azure. x88o Expositor XU. 291 A number of phrases 
follow each other asyndetically, without conjunctive or 
modulating particles. 

Modulatioxi (nipdi;<lfi-Jan). [a. F. modulation 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) or ad. L. modulstion em, 
Ji. of action f. niodularl to Modulate.] 

1. The action of forming, regulating, or varying 
according to due measure and proportion ; 
+ measured or rhythmical movement; variation 
(of light, line, form, etc.) with regard to artistic 
effect ; a softening, tempering, or toning down. 

*53* Elyot Gov. i. xx, Store ouer the emperours that 
were moste noble, delited in daunsyng, perceyuing therin to 
‘heapcrfecte measure, whiche maye be called modulation. 

Tongue i. 3 To this purpose the infinite wisdom 
of Upd ordained Speecli, which as it is a sound resulting 
from the modulation of the Air, has mo.st affinity to the 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. (1723) 195 
Ihe Matter of two or more Kinds being mix’d together, 
and, by the different Proportion and iModulation of that 
Matter, yanoi^ly . . diversify’d. zysj Hogarth AnaL 
Reality xit 95 Different kinds of softnings and modulations 
of the rays of hgbU 1883 C. C. Perkins Ital. Sculpture 
II. II. 124 Ibat deUcate modulation of surface treatment 
OB» value to the best Florentine metal work, 

x8M Seno/ur s It not the firmness of a line 

in drawing or sculpture that makes it forbidding 1 it is the 
stiffness or poor quality of its modulation. 

2. The action of inflecting the voice or an in- 
strument musically; variation of tone or pitch; 
regulated variety of inflexion in the voice; a par- 
ticular inflexion or intonation. 

‘S 43 Traubros Ckirur^. tt. ttt. xv. do Tfiat it [sc 

the uvulal myght gy>'e modulation or tunynge to the voice! 
X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vir. xiv, 368 Although the 
wcazon, throtle and tongue lie the instruments of voice, and 
by their aciiations doc chiefly concurre unto these delight, 
full nic^ulations. X70Z Grew Cosm, Sacra 1. v. li 10. 35 
The Kings of the Wind*pipc, are fitted for the Modulation 
of the Voice. X736-7 tr. Kcysler's Train (X760I IV. 14 
Among the singers in Italy .. Farinelli indisputably makes 
the greatest figure for the finencNS and modulation of his 
voice. 1797 Mrs. Radcukpr Italian i, All the sensibvUty 
of character that the modulation of her tones Indicated. 
z8a4 L. Murray En^. Craui. (ed. 5) I. 361 By modulation 
is meant that pleasing variety of voice, which is perceived 
in uttering a sentence, .and which, in its naturcj is perfectly 
distinct from emphasis, and the tones of emotion and pas* 
sion. 1859 Obo. Eliot A, Bede i With the same gentle 


modulation of voice as when he spoke to Seth. x866 Hux- 
ley Physiol. viL (1869) 203 The modulation of the voice 
.into speech is effected by [etc.]. . 

3. The action of singing or making music; an air 
or melody ; pi. musical notes or sounds. Now rare. 
. 1398 Trevisa Barth.. De P, R. xix. cxxxi. (1495) 941 Sym- 
phoniais temperate modulacionaccordynge in sowneshighe 
and iowe. ^1425.^/. Maryo/Oignies\i,x\. inAjj^liaWlll, 
178/14 Ourelorde..fiIlidhir herte wil» myr^e, and hir lippys 
wikmodulacyone. i6x6'&uiAjCiK.KBLEng'.Expos.jModulationi 
a pleasant tuning or sweete singing. 1624 Donne Serm. ii. 
(1640) 12, 1 wilIsingofthymercyandjudgement,sayesDavid; 
when we fixe our selves upon the meditation and modulation 
of the mercy of God, even hU judgements cannot put us 
out of tune, 1636 Blount Glossogr., Moditlationi..^. plea- 
sant tuning, a singing or playing by number or me^ure. 
1728-46 Thomson spring 6 ic& Innumerous song.sters, in the 
freshening shade Of new-sprung leaves, their modulations 
mix Mellifluous. 18x6 T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall xi, 
To ring to the profaner but more lively modulation of 
Vonlezvous danseVi Mademoiselle I 

4. Alns, a. Hist. In the ecclesiastical modes: 
Each of certain notes in . each mode, on which a 
phrase of melody must begin and end (see quot.). 

x88o Grove's Diet. Mus. II. 351/2 The intermediate 
phrases can only begin, or end, on one of another set of 
notes, called its Modulations. Of these Modulations, four 
— the Final, Dominant, Mediant, and Participant— are of 
more importance than the rest^ and^ are therefore called 
Regular. But as the constant reiteration of these four notes 
would prove intolerably monotonous, in a Melody consisting 
of very numerous phrases, other notes, called Conceded 
I^lodulations, are added to them. 

•fb. Composition or performance of music, 
management of melody and harmony, in a par- 
ticular ‘ mode * or key. Also, a chord or succession 
of notes, an air or melody (cf. 3). Obs. 

1721 A. Malcolm Treat. Mus. xWt. 441 Under the Term 
‘of Modulation may be comprehended the regular Progres- 
sion of the several Parts thro* the Sounds that are in the 
Harmony of any parttcul^ Key as well as the proceeding 
naturally and regularly with the Harmony from one Key 
to another. X782 Burney Hist. AIus. H. 412 A.s to the 
Modulation, ft is so monotonous, that little more than two 
chords are used throughout the Canon [‘ Sumer is i-cumen 
in *J. 1797 EncycL Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 191/2 Modulation . . 
frequently means no more than an air, or a numbei of 
musical sounds properly connected and arranged. Ibid. 
511/2 Tlie modulation formed by with the ociaveofro/ 
and the double octave of /;//, sung one after the other. 
Ibid. 512/2 This modulation or chord ut^ ?/« b, soly ut. 

c. In modem use: The action or process of 
passing from one key to another in the course of a 
piece; the result of this, as an element in the 
harmony of the piece ; a change of key. 

1696 Phillips, Modulation^ a carr>*ing on a Song in the 
same Key, sometimes passing out of h, then getting into it 
again, without offending the Ears. ^1721 A. Malcolm Treat. 
Alns, xiil. 450 Having thus explained the Nature of Mo- 
dulation from one Key to another. 1782 Burney Hist. 
Mus. II. Z63 notCi The modulation from D major to C is 
rarely found in modern music. Ibid. 164 The following 
.specimens of Chromatic Modulation, ascendingand descend- 
CycL XV. 296/2 Modulation may be di- 
vided into Simple, Chromatic (or extraneous), and Enhar- 
monic, ^ 1889 Prout Harmony (cd. xo) xiv. § 3^1 By . . en- 
harmonically changing one or more of its notes it [the chord 
of the Diminished Seventh] can be used for modulation 
between any two keys, 

5. transf. Melodious composition in prose or 
verse ; harmonious treatment of language. 

*759. Jok^'son /f//erNo. 63 Then begin the arts of 
rhetoric and poetry, the regulation of figures, the selection 
of words, the modulation of periods. X779-81 — L, P., 
JP’allerWks. II. 2^ The Poets of Elizabeto had attained 
an art of modulation, which was afterward.s . . forgotten. 
1841 D’Isr.aeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 476 A master in the art of 
versification was struck by our poet's modulation. 

6. Arch, The proportioning or regulating of the 
parts of an order by the module (see Module 4). 

x66s J, Webd S tone- H eng 62 Ornaments made from 

the Rule of the Dorick hlodulation. 1842 Gwilt 
Gloss,, A/odulalio/tf the proportion of Ihe different parts of 
an order. 

Modalative (mp-di»<lzitiv), a. rare. [ad. L. 
type *modulatru-us : see -IVE. j Serving to modu- 
late (the voice or intonation). 

1888 Sweet Hist. En^.Sounds 71 Our punctuation-marks 
seem to have been originally modulative. 

Modulator (mp-di*/Ieitoj). [a. L. modtildlor, 
agent-n. f. modalarl to Modulate.] 

1. One who, or a thing which, modulates. 

c 1500 Proverbis in Antiq. Rep. (1809I IV. 408 A perfyle 
modulatour makithc his songe Uevv. 1654 Whitlock Zoo- 
tomia 477 Poetrj' isa most muslcall Mc^ulator of all In- 
telligibles by her inventive Variations. 17x3 Derham Phys.- 
Theal. v. v. (1727) 295 The Tongue .. the artful Modulator 
of OUT Voice. ZS34 Db Qvwcby Aulodiogr. dX-. vi. Wks. 
1862 XIV, 171 Thus, in a musical metaphor, the great man 
Is the sole modulator and determiner of the key in whicli 
the conversation proceeds. 1896 Mrs. (^affyn Quaker 
Grandmotherly^ iTie haze was a modulator of all things 
— a balancer. 

2. A chart used in the ‘tonic sol-fa* system, 
showing the relations of tones and scales. 

■ 2862 Catal. InUmat, Exhib, II, xxiv, 35 The Modulator, 
or^inting board for teaching tunes. 

iSodtUatory (mp’dirJI^tari), a. [ad. L. type 
*moditiatori-uSf f. modularl to Modulate : see 
-OUY.] Pertaining to or serving for modulation. 

Parry in Diet. AIus. lU 348/2 [Bach’s] more 
wonderful modulatory devices must have fldlen upon utterly 
deaf ears. 


Mediae (mp’di^a), sb. [a, F. module (1547 fn 
Godefr. Compl,\ or directly ad. L. modul-us small 
measure, limit or standard of measure, machine 
for measuring water, module in architecture, also 
rhythmic measure; dim. of modus measure: see 
Mode sb. (Cf, Mould a. OF. moldcj vicdle\.^ 
L. modulum.') The earliest uses in Eng. seem to 
be based directly on Latin senses not found in Fr. 
and also to show confusion of the word with 
Moded. The architectural sense appears to have 
been introduced from Fr, in the 17th c,] 

+ 1 . Allotted measure, compass, or scale; one’s 
allotted power or capabilities, CAModelj^. 8. Ohs. 

1586 A Day Eng, Secretary 11. (1625) 122 To repoi^e a 
foundation consonant to the module or compasse of this 
my present intendment. 1587 Fleming Contn, lioliml.cd 
III. His counterfet so naturallie conveled intoco- 

loures, with his white beard, the hollownesses of his chcckes, 
..and all within a module the circumference whereof ex- 
ceedeth not six inches. 1607 Walkington Opt. Class. Ep. 
■Ded. 3 Yet for that module of these habiliments in me I 
have ever bent my judgement so far as in it lay to limit 
[etc.]. 1628 Coke On Liit. fxcf.. The module of a preface 
cannot express the observ-ations that are made in the work. 
X640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, ix. i. 471 That the 
mind for its Module [orig. pro modulo] be dilated to the 
amplitude of the Mysteries.^ 1663 Ciiarleton Chor. Gigint. 
41 Whose picture, though in too small a module, is taken 
also by bur Author. x68x Wittie Surv. Heavens 70^ I have 
reasoned with modesty according to my module. 

2 . f a. The plan or design in little of some large 
work. Cf. Model sb. i. Obs. 

1589 Ads Prhy Council (1898)^ XVII, 455 Send unto us 
a plat forme or module of the situation of the said myine 
upon the river. x6zz R. Badley To Author in Coryat 
Crudities^ k, Yet in thy booke the module is descried Of 
•many a Citie, and Castle fortified.^ 2622 Hakewh.l Davids 
'ICoiu vi. 222 Man . . himselfe, a little map or module os It 
were: of the great world. 1636 Earl Cork Diary in Lis- 
more Papers Ser. i. (1886) IV, 210, I sent [them] .. to tak 
a module of the L. presidents bowse . . to make the lyke by 
ffor my son. 1693 SVoodwabd Nat. Hist. Earth n. 107 
That’s the Business of the Larger Work, of which this is 
only the Module or Platform. 

f b. A plastic or graphic representation (usually 
on a small scale) of some material object. Cf. 
Model sb. 2. 


X591 Sylvester Du Bartas i. vi. 10x5 You that have seen 
within this ample Table, Among so many Modules admir- 
able [orig, parmy taut de Pourtraits], Th* admired beauties 
of the King of Creatures. 2609 HEYWOOO^r//. Troy%\\, 
Ixxxvii; The Pummel . . rarely wrought With artful Modules. 
a i 66 t Feltham Resolves^ etc. Let. x, 74 By this weeks 
Carrier you shall receive the Module of the World in a box. 
t c. poet. A mere image or counterfeit. Obs. 

X395 Shaks. yo/in v. vlt. 58 And then all this thou seest, is 
but a clod, And module of confounded royalty. z6ot — 
Alls Welt tv. ill. 214 Come, bring forth this counterfet 
module. x6o8 Sylvester Du Bartas u. iv. in. Sc/iisme 492 
This Childe (no Man, but Man’s pale Module now). 

fd* model for imitation; a type or 

pattern of excellence, a perfect exemplar (of); 
*= Model sb. 10. Obs, 

1609 Daniel CiV.'/Fizrj iv, Ixxxli, ‘Th.’tt vertuous Prince 
..borne to bee The module of a glorious Monarch. 2598 
Sylvester Du Bartas 11. Ded., From Thee (rare Module 
of Heroik minds). Ibid.it.i. i. 94 Ye Pagan Poets.. ; 

from henceforth still be dum Your fabled prayses of Elystum | 
Which by this goodly hlodule you have wrought. 

■fe. A regularly formulated plan or scheme (of 
government, etc.) ; « Model sb. 7 b. Obs. 

1650 Needham Case 0/ Commw. n. 50 Notwithstanding all 
the Reasons to the Contrary the Scolisli hlodule was sull 
pressed. 

3. A standard or unit for measuring. 

a 2628 F, Grevil Coclica vi, Measure of all ioyes stay to 
phansie traces Module of pleasure. 2683 Bernard Let. to 
Author in Pococke Comm. Hosea (a), Many of the ancients 
serv’d themselves with ordinary grains of come (vvmcli 
module bath also entred our English Laws) for the Plea- 
sures both of length and capacity. 272a //. Alore s Autui. 
Ath. I. v, Schol. 145 They are not made .. by mc^ure or 
module, which should limit, and, as it were, design and 
determine them. 2843 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. vi. 
(ed. 2) 128 A precise proposition is already adjusted, a 
dule of the truth. ' 2863 Herschel Lect.Sci. V^tii) 
450 The only new measure I would legalize would m a 
* module ' (or some other name at present unoccupied) 01 
So geometrical inches. . , 

4. Arch. In the classic orders, the unit of lengtn 

by which the proportions of the parts are ex- 
pressed ; usually the semidiametcr of the column 
.at the base of the shaft. , , . 

[2363 : see Modulus 2.] 2664 Evelyn tr. Frcart sAraist. 
i.xxvii.66 The Chapter contain'^ two Modules and a Uiifd. 
xydo Rafek in Phi}, Trane. LI. 8/4 The slxa/ts of inc 
columns arc so nearly 16 modules, that they seem to ha\c 
been designed for that proportion. 2823 P. Nicholso. 
Prdet. Build. 4S0 The height given to the column is fourteen 
modules, or seven diameters. . . 

b. Humism. The diameter of a com or medal. 
2887 Athenxum 24 Sept. 411/1 There arc thirty plates, 
many of them containing coins of the sniallest module. 

5. Ala/lt. - Modulus 3 , 

a 1883 H. J. S. Smith Cvi/sct. Matii.Pv/trH,Sg)\ll.545 
The squared module resulting from the o' l«) prinulivc ami 
primary transformations of n. 

6. An apparatus for measurin" or regulating a 
supply or flow of water. [= It. iiiodiiio.'] 

187s L. D'A. Jackson Hydraulic Man. (cd. 3) 136 Hf 
draulic engineers not having yet arrived at a perfect mouuic 



MODITLE. 

/or measuring the amount of water dpwn off in'aii open 
channel for irrigation. Ibid, 147 This ijiodule discharges 
one cubic metre, .per hour. 

If 7. ? The capital of a pillar (cf. Mutule). Obs, 

■ 1585 J.HiCGiNStr. yuniiis*J^otnendaior^o^ftEj>istyliwiif 
Vitru[vius], capitulum, modulus. . , The head or chapter of 
the piller : the module. x6to Holland Caiiiden's Brit, i. 
4 1 1 What a sort of modules or Chapters of pillars [orig. quot 
e^isiylia \ haue beene digged up. 

t KEo’dTlle,^'. Obs. [In sense I, a. F. 
ad. L. modiildn to Modulate. In sense 2, altera- 
tion of Model v, after Module sb.'\ 

1. traits. To sing, perforin (music). 

1610 G.^ Fletcher Christ's Viet, it, xviii, Soqn the old 
Palmer his devotions sung. Like pleasing anthems moduled 
in time. x6i* Dravton Foly-olb. xiii. 70 That Charmer of 
the Night . . That moduleth her tunes so admirably rare. 

2. To Model, mould, form. 

1598 SvLVESTER Dn Bartas ii. i. n. Ivt^osture Argl., Jus- 
tice and Mercy modul'd in their kinde. xdze G. Sandys 
OvieCs blat. I. (1632) 9 O would I could my Father’s cun- 
ning vse ! And soules into well-modul’d Clay infuse ! 169s 
Woodward AVi/. Hist, Earth ir. (1723)95 Men. .which were 
lo inhabit this Earth, thus moduled anew. 

' t Mo'dulet. Obs. rare. [f. MoDuis sb. + -et.] 
A little model. 

X591 Sylvester Du Bartas i. vii. 747 But, soft my Muse ; 
what? wilt thou re-repeat The Little-World's admired mo- 
dulet? x6io W, FoLKtNGHAM Art of Survey i. iii. 6 The 
Crassitude of the Soale is diuersihed in seuerall Plots, and 
particular Modulets. Ibid. if. iv. 52 Proportion consists in 
the generall Modell and particular Modulets of the Plot. 

1 2UCo*dulizei Obs, [f. Module sb, + -ize. 
Cf. OF. inoiUtliser to make melody, and Modelize.] 
trails. To model, form a model of ; to organize. 

x6oS Sylvester Dn Bartas it. iii, lu. Law 1115 While 
with the Duke [Moses], th* Eternal! did devise, And to his 
inward sight did modulize His Tabernacle's admirable 
Form. 1679 Everard Prot, Princes EuroJ/e 40 They who 
have the . . dexterity to modulize or conquer Sovereign 
Estates know better than any other by what Maxims their 
Successours may be enabled to maintain themselves therein. 
Modiill, obs. form of Model. 
II3S(IodtilTis(nip-di2(I^s). Pl.mociuli(rap-di;7lsi), 
moduXuaes. [L. : see Module.] 
ti. Arch, « Module sb, 4. Obs, 

1563 Shute Archil, C j, A Modulus, or half the thicknes 
of the pillor. 

2. Alath, a. A number by whicli Napierian 
logarithms must be multiplied in order to obtain 
the corresponding logarithms in another system 
(usually that with base 10 ). 

Jx7*a R. Cotes Harm, Mensur, 4 Pro diversa magnltu- 
dine quantitatU assumptae M, quae adeo vocetur System- 
moditlusi\ X753 Chambers Cycl.Supp. Losarilhuti 
The lln&oe is what Mr. Cotes calls the modulus of^thc 
system. 1798 Hutton Course i\/ath.{iZ2Z) II. 306 Multiply 
the result by the modulus of the system of logarithms. x397 
Chambers' Math, Tables (ed. Pryde) 434 Modulus of 
common logarithmssM=o-4343g448x9. 

b. . A constant multiplier, coefficient, or para- 
meter involved in a given function of a variable. 

For the specific applications see GreenhiU Elliptic Func- 
tions (1892)4, S3, and Forsyth Theory ^Functions{\Z^-^ 377. 

1843 hlAcCULLACH in Proc. R, Irish Acad. II. 448 The 
given plane may be called a directive plane, and the con- 
stant ratio may be termed the modulus, 1865 Branoe & 
Cox Diet. Set,, etc. I. 768 Any trigonometrical function of ^ 
is termed an elliptic function, having the argument n and 
modulus k, 1873 Maxwell Electr. 4 Magn, (1881) 1. 2x7 
We may call k and k' the two complementary moduli of the 
confocal system. <1x883 H. J. 5. Syum Collect. Math, 
Papers (1894)11. 570 Geometrical Construction of the Trans- 
formed Modulus by means of the Modular Curve. 

c. A measure of a quantity which depends upou 
two or more other quantities. In recent use chieily, 
the absolute, value of a complex quantity. 

1845 De Morgan Calculus of Functions in Encycl. Metrop, 
II- yisfs By the modulus of a ix,y) we mean the function 
a {jc, considered as of a single subject. The moduli of the 
sum, difference, pioduct, &c. of two functions are the sum, 
difference, &c. of the moduli. 1846 Cayley Coll. Math, 
Papers I. 238 The square of the secant of the semi-angle of 
resultant rotation will be the modulus of the rotation. 1891 
Hobson Trigonom. 255 The modulus of the sum of a number 
of complex quantities is less than, or equal to, the sum of 
their moduli, 

d. Theory of Numbers, A number in respect of 
which other numbers are congruent. 

189Z G. B. JIathews Theory Numbers 7. 

3. Physics and iV/ec/t. A constant indicating the 
relation between the amount of a physical effect 
and that of the force producing it. 

Modulus of elasticity \ originally applied by Young to the 
.quantity by means of which the amount of longitudinal 
•extension or contraction of a bar of a given material, and 
the amount of the tension or pressure causing it, may be 
stated in terms of each other. Now used in a wider sense 
.(see quot. 1877). 

. 1807 T. Young Led. Philos, xiii. 1. 137 According to this 
.analogy, we may express the elasticity of any substance by 
the weight of a certain column 'of the same substance, which 
may be denominated the modulus of its elasticity. Ibid. II. 
.66 It may be shown that every small change of form is 
propagated along an extended chord with a velocity eoual 
to that of a heavy body falling through a height equal to 
h.alf the length of a portion of the chord, of which the weight 
is equivalent to a force producing the tension, and which 
may be called the modulus of the tension. 18*4 Tredgold 
Strength Cast Iron 251 The measure of the power of a body 
to resist impulsion, that i.s, the modulus of resilience. X843 
.Moseley Meek. Princ. Engin, 162 The modulus of a 
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machine, .is the relation between the work constantly done 
upon it by the moving power, and that constantly yielded 
at the working points [etc,).* 1846 Mallet in Trans. R. 
Irish Acad. (zd48) XXL. 93 If we take the modulus of 
elasticity for the following rocks from the preceding table, 
and, comparing these with the^ modulus of cast iron, sup- 
pose the time of wave transit in each to be proportionate 
roughly to the square roots of their re.^ective moduli, we 
get the following table of results.. 1^7 Sir W. Thomson in 
Encycl,^ Brit. VII. 804 Moduluses 0/ Etasficiiy. A modulus 
of elasticity Is the number obtained by dividing the number 
expressing a stress by the number expressing the strain 
which it produces. ..An isotropic 'solid has two principal 
moduluses — a' modulus of compression and a ligidity. 

4. A unit of payment (see quot,). 

1882 Cambr, Stat., Trin. Coll. (1883) 590 The Council 
shall fix for the year the amount being not more than.. 
250/. to be called a modulus. And there shall be paid to 
each Fellow.. his proper dividend fixed as hereinafter men- 
tioned by reference to the amount of the modulus. There 
shall be paid to the Master seven and to each of the 
Chaplains and to the Librarian one half of a modulus. 

6 . gen, A norm or standard. Cf. Module 3. 

1864 Reader 30 Apr. 544/3 He sometimes deviates from 
the strict modulus of the sonnet.* 

3ilodtir(e, obs, forms of Mother. 

• 11 Slodus (m^u'diis), PI. (rare) modi (mou’dai); 
(in sense 4 ) moduses. [L. modus : see Mode sb.l 
ti. Old Law. The qualihcation of the terms of a 
conveyance or other instrument ; the consideration 
of a conveyance. 

1590 Swinburne Testaments lyj Modus U a moderation, 
whereby a charge or burthen is imposed, in respecte of a 
commoditle. ..The m'eane or moderation is Icnowen by this 
worde {,that') as I make A. B. my executor or giue him a 
hundred pound, that he male erect a monument. 1850 Bur- 
rill Za7oZ>/c/.,d/<?<f«r,.. in old conveyancing. A considera- 
tion; the consideration of a conveyance, technically ex- 
pressed by the word w 4 

2. gen. The way in which anything is done; 
mode or manner of operation. 

Sometimes short for in', operandi or m, ageudi (see 5). 

1648 Evelyn Corr, (185a) III. 23 Touching the reports of 
this day.. as that Rochester was entered by stratagem, or 
Canterbury (for none of the relators agree either in the place 
or modus), a x686 T. Watson Body^ Div, (1692) 230 What 
shall be the modus or manner of Trial? xjio in f. Allen 
Hist, Vermont (1798) 144 That either party should establish 
the modus, or rules to be pursued In determining disputes. 
1846 in Proc. Amen Phit.Soc. IV. 259 The modus in which 
the electric charge passes along the wires. 1898 A. Lang 
!\[aking Rclig, via. 143 Because. .psychologists are unable 
to explain, or gtve the modus of a set of phenomena. 

•t*3. Philos, « Mode 6, Obs, In full modus 
essendi or existeiuli, 

X67S Howe Living Temple 11. L Wks. 1724 I, 126 [Ciiii- 
cism of Spinoza.) And if the Essence of Substance contains 
the inexisting Modi, the Essence of the Modi doth equally 
Contain their inexistence in Substance, a 1679 T. Goodwin 
Christ Mediator u, v. (1692) 48 One aiid the same thing is 
diffei enced from it self by a different tuodus^ or manner of 
existing, a 1679 — • Man's Restaur. Grace iii., 9 The dis- 
tinction of their personality (If abstractly Considered from 
the essence) being but modus essendi. 

4. A money payment in lieu of tithe. In full 
modus decimandi. 

i6xS Selden Hist, I'ithesx, 288 Where any.. Prescription 
or Custome hath setled a Modtls Decimandi or certain 
quantitie payable, though never so little, for the Tithe. X669 
\VoRLiDGE Byst. Agric.tyhZi) xii It is to be wish'd that 
there were some more certain Modus in lieu of that trouble- 
some.way of Tythin'g. 1687 Assur, Abb, Lands 31 Also 
Alodus of Tithes was another Infringement of the Canons, i 
1747 Gcntt. Mag. $t/i The ancient Modusses and com- 
positions for tythes. 1763 Burn Eccl. Lam II. 388 Of 
modus’s, or exemptions from |»yment of tithes in kind. 1 
X766 BlackstoNE Comm. II, lii. 29-30. 1843 Meeson ff I 

Welsby's Excheg. Rep. (1844) XI. 676 The plaintiff was., | 
employed in maintaining and upholding the said moduses. 

Gf.o. Eljot F. Holt vi. I, >37 The spiritual person who 
still took his tithe-pig or his modus. 

5. lu mod.L, phrases : a. modus ageudi, the 
mode, in which a thing acts or operates. 

1849 Noad Electricity (ed. 3) 29 Scientihe men are not 
agreed as to the modus agendi of the amalgam applied to 
the rubber. 

b. modus operandi, mode of operating; (ci) 
the way in which a thing, cause, etc., operates ; 
(b) in more recent use, the way in which a person 
goes to work. 

1654 WHiTLOCKZ<7<7/(7;;r/<z 222 Because their Causes, or their 
modus operandi (which is but the Application of the Cause 
to the Effect) doth not fall under Demonstration. 1635 
Edtn.Rev. LXI. 83 We are stillignorant of the nature.. of 
this force, and of its modus operandi. 1843 Mill LoMcuu 
X. § 3 I. 529 We must make entire abstraction of all know- 
ledge of the .simpler tendencie.s, the modi operandi of mer- 
cury in detail. 1874 W. Archer in Q. frul. Microsc. Sci, 
XI V. 130 Tlie following will'show the modus operatuii. x&^ 
K. Graha.me Pagan P. 86 It would hardly be in the public 
interest to disclose bis w<v///r 

c. modus vivendi, *a mode of living*; a 
working arrangement between contending parties, 
pending the settlement of matters in debate. 

1879 N. «5' Q. Ser. v. XII. 109 *Modus^ Vivendi '—This 
formula is in daily use to express a practical compromise. 
zSSa Standard irj Dec. 4/7 UTie Russian Government and 
the Pope have arranged a modus vivendi. Manch. 

Exam. 9 Dec. 5/5 He hoped to establish a modus vivctuii 
pending the conclusion of a Treaty. 

t lilo'dwall. Obs, Also 7-8 mud-, 8 mid-. A 
variant or corruption, in old Dictionaries, for 
Woodwall or Witwall. 


JilOFF. 

1572 Huloet, Modwall a byrde which destroyeth bees, 
apiastra. 1657 C. Beck Univ. Char. I ij, A mudwall or 
wood pecker bird. 1658 Ro)vland tr. Moufet's Tluat. Ins. 
601 The nests of Swallowes, ModwaI§ [orig, apiastrorum]. 
Owls, or Wood-peckers. X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mid- 
■wall.,, Modwall. 1736 Ainsworth Laf. Diet, 1, Slodwall 
(bird), picus, . . Alud wall (bird), apiastcr. Ibid, ir, Apiastra, 
..midwal. 

+ Mo’dy,a. Obs. [f.MoDEj5.+ -y.] Fashion- 
able, modish. 

1701 F. hlANNiNG Poems 67, 1 am o’erjoyed, says one, that 
we shall see.Of Mody Fansso great variety. 1741 Richard- 
son Pamela I. xxxii. 125, I said, O dear Mr, Longman, you 
make me too rich, and loo mody. 1771 T, Hull.S'i>/K. 
Harriiigion{tqgq) 111. 42 These [dresses] were entirely new 
for the wedding.. mine the mody coloured crimson, edged 
with ermine. 

Mody, obs. form of Moody. 
Modjmgstretejvar. or corrupt f. Middenstead. 
o *475 Flct. Voc. in Wr.-WuJcker 798/4 Hoc senum [= ccc- 
num], a modyngstrete. 

ModyT(e, obs. forms of Mother sb. 

Moe,.var, Mo more; obs. f. Mow sb. and v. 
Moeble, obs. f. Mobile a. and sb .'^ ; var. Moble, 
Moed(e, Moeder, obs. ff. Mood, Mother. 
Moedor(e, Moehair, see Moidore, Mohair. 
lUEoellilie (mju*elin). [f. F. moelle marrow + 
-IN L] A kind of unguent for the hair. 

• X85Z OJJictal Caial. Gt. Exliib. II. 790 ‘ Moelline’, a pecu- 
liar oleaginous compound. i36o in Worcester. s864-t897 
in Webster; 

‘ II Moellon (mwaloh). Arch, [Fr., altered form 
(? assimilated to marrow) of OF, moilon, 

meulon, moiron, of obscure origin.] Rubble used in 
masonry; Rag sb,^ 

[X836 : as Fr. in Parker Gloss. Archil, (1850) s.v. Rag, 
stone. 1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Moellon (French), rough 
stones fit for building.) 1875 in Knight Did. Mech. 

‘Moerdre, Moerdrer, Moerdrice, obs. ff. 
Murder, -er, -ess. 

Moes, obs. form of Moss. 
mCcesO-Gotli (nu’sogpp). Also Masso-, [ad. 
late L. Mcesogothl pi., f. L. Mcesl the' people of the 
country (from them called Mcesia), corresponding 
to the modern Bulgaria and Servia + Cothi \ see 
Goth.] A member of the Gothic tribe that in- 
habited Moesia in the 4 th and 5 th c. after Christ, 
x8x8 T. H. Horne Introd. Study Script. I. 302 Uiphila®, 
a celebrated bishop of the Msso-Golhs. 1864 Chamb. En* 
cyel., MasO'Coths, the name given to the Goths who in the 
3d c. settled in Lower Mcesia at the mouth of the Danube. 
Moeso-Gotllic i.mrsogp'yik), a, and sb. Also 
Meeso-. [ad. late L. h/cesogothic-us, f. Messogothix 
see prec. and -lo.] a. adj. Of or pertaining to 
the Mceso-Goths or their language, b. sb. The 
language of the Mceso-Goths. 

Formerly ap;>lted to the language of the extant Gothic 
version of portions of the Scriptures, which is doubtless the 
work of the Mccso-Gothic bishop Wulfila (Ulphilas). But as 
the language does not differ, materially from that of other 
rem-iins of Gothic, and there is no evidence that such dif- 
ferences as exist belonged to the dialect of Wulfila himself, 
philologists now usually speak of * Gothic ' simply. 

[1689 Hickes Ktitle^ Institutiones Grammatical Anglo-Sax- 
onicx et Mceso-GothlccB.) z8x8 T. H. Horne Introd. 
Study Script. I. 304 The Mseso-Gothic translation of the 
thirteen Epistles of Saint Paul made by Ulphilas. Ibid., A 
complete set of Mseso-Gothic types has been cast. 1831 
Carlyle Sart. Res, 111. vii, Hud there been no Mccso- 
otbic Ulfila, there bad been no English Shakespeare, or a 
ifferent one. *843 Sioodkri Grammarin Encycl. Metro/, 

1. 138/1 In Mreso-Gothic the verb been or bion is not found. 
a J. Ker Led. Hist, Precuhiug vi. (1888) 93 'The New 
Testament and the Septuagint .. found their way into 
Western tongues, through the Vulgate and the hloesogothic. 
lUIoet (mtzjg). [From the name of the firm, 
Most et C/iandon of Rheims, which sells it.] The 
name of a class of champagne. 

184X Thackeray St. Philip's Day^ at Paris Wks. 1900 
XIII. 554 A bottle of soda-water, which all the pit takes to 
be real moet. 1883 Miss Braddon Golden Calf iW. iv. 91, 1 
can have a bottle of hloet there. 

Moether, obs. form of Mother. 

Moevable, etc. ; see Movable, etc. 

Mofe, obs. form of Move v. 

II IKEofette (m( 7 fe't). Also moffette. [F., ad. 

It, (Naples) mofetta « Sp. mo/elai] a. An exhala- 
tion of mephitic gas escaping from a fissure, b. An 
opening or fissure in the earth from which such 
exhalations escape. 

xSza-^ Goods Study hied, (ed. 4) III. 433 The first, for- 
merly denominated phloglbiic air, and sometimes mofette, Is 
thrown forth largely during the decomposition of animal 
matter. zSz^Crabb Technol. Did., Mofette {Chem.) another 
name for Nitrogen. 1849 Otte tx, Humboldt’s Cosmos I. 

209 Various substances have been ejected during the earth- 
quake, as hot water,. . Mo/e/teslgloss.exhalaiious of carboriic 
acid gas]..; mud, black smoke [etc.]. 1887 Our Earth If its 
Story I. 225 The amount of carbonic acid which is iiis- 
C^rged by these moffettes must be enormous. • 

mopli (rapf)l [See quot. 1885 .] An 
instrument consisting of a pair of compasses, one 
leg of which is fashioned like the leg of a pair of 
callipers. 

1885 Let. 28 Nov. (MS.), It Is a cross, in fact, between 
compass and calliper; and its character of cross breed got 
it originally the name of hermaphrodite, which wascorrupicd 
into raophrodite, which has been shortened into *moff*» 
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1903 Marshall Metal Tools 12 A useful form of calipers for 
marking off.. Is known by various names, such as ‘odd-leg 
calipers*, ‘scribing calipers*, ‘hermaphrodite calipers*, 
‘mophs*, or ‘jennies’. 

il Moff- (“pO- 

1851 O^cial CataL GU ExJub, III. 1373 Caucasian silk 
stuff (cafied 1858 Simmonds Diet, Trade. 

.Moffe, obs. form of Movb v, 

Moffei(l, inof 3 .e, obs. forms of Muffle v, 
MofPette, variant of Mofette. 

II Udofussil (mofo'sil). Anglihind. Also 8 Mo- 
fussel, 8-9 -ul, 9 Mofasil. [Hindustani 
/iZffrf/, ad. Arab, mttfa^^al, pa. pple. oifa^^ala 
to divide, separate.] 

1 . In India, the country as distinguished from 
the ‘ Presidency* ; the rural localities of a district 
as distinguished from the chief station. 

1781 Micky's Bengal Gaz. 31 Mar, (Yule), A gentleman 
lately arrived from the Mo[flusseL Ibid, 30 June (/^z'rf.), A 
gentleman in the Mofussil, Mr. P., fell out of bis chaise and 
broke his leg. 1878 {title) Life in the Mofussil; or the 
Civilian in Lower Bengal. 1886 Yule & Burnell G/zrsr. 
Anglo-Ind, s.v., Thus if, in Calcutta, one talks of the Mo- 
fussil, he means anywhere in Bengal out of Calcutta ; if one 
at Benares talks of going into the Mofussil he means going 
any wherein the Benares division ordistrict (as the case might 
be) out of the city of Benares. And so over India. 

2 . attrib. Of, pertaining to, belonging to, or 
living in the Mofussil; rural, provincial. 

c 1836 Macaulay in Trevelyan Life (1876) I. 395 The Mo- 
fussil newspapers, .have spoken favourably of this measure. 
i860 Rural Life in Bengal 105 Characteristic of Mofussul 
life. 1878 Life in Mofussil I. 58 The natural dulness of a 
wet Sunday in a Mofussil bungalow. 1906 Advice Notey 
Office of Superintendent of Govt. Printing^ India Voucher 
No. 5656 When cheques on mofussil banks are .sent, they 
must include the amount of discount. 

Hence Mofa*ssilite, one residing in the Mo- 
fussil ; Mofa’ssilize v. to live away from a 
town or residency {fwuce-wd,), 

1845 {title of neivsjtaper) The hlofussilite. 1863 Sala 
Quads the Ctrcuinnavigaior Bankrupt scholars, whose 
parents bad been mofussilising in an inordinate degree. 
i 883 Bookseller's Catal, ^Bombay) To Purchasers, Mofus- 
silites should always send the price and postage of the books 
beforehand. 


Mog^ V, dial, and U,S. Also 7-8 

mogg, 9 mug, maug. 

i*!. intr. Cards-, To exchange cards in the 
obsolete game of * costly colours’. Obs, 

1674 Cotton Cornel, Ganicsier (i68o) 89 You must deal off 
three a piece, and turn up the next Card following; then the 
Eldest IS to take his choice whether he will Mogg (this is 
change a Card or no). 1734 Seymour Coin^l, Gamester 
(ed. 5) If. 32. 

2 . To move on, depart, decamp. Chiedy with off 
or on, 

1764 T. Brydces Homer Travesi, (1797) II. 128 Get on 
board thy rotten ship ; The rest, I hope, will scorn to mog 
off And dim my daylights if I jog off. i86a C. C. Robinson 
Dial, Leeds 363 ‘Mug on!* ‘Wean’t mug a bit*. 1880 
Antrim 4* Down Gloss.j Maug^ to walk away. ‘ Jlaug off 
with you 


3 . To walk along slowly but steadily; to Jog 
on, move gently (E.D.D.). 

J.T.Stato.v Bobby ^ Shuttle s (E.D.D.) .'\w mogged 
up cawt oth loom-shop into th' heawse. 1873 W. Carleton 
Farm Ball,, Out cP the Fire 52 He.. mogged along to the 
door-way, with never a word of row. 1894 Remington’ 
in Harpeds Mag, Feb. 359 As our horses were thirsty and 
footsore, we * mogged along ’. 

4. irans, (See quots.) 

1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire IFord-ik., Mog, to move 
from one pbee to another... ‘Tell John to mog ihe cows i* 
ihe mornm*. 1887 S,Chcsrtire Gloss., Mog,.,{-2) to make 
to go, remove. Speaking of some one who had honestly 
restored lo her some belongings, a woman said, ‘Alany a 
one ud ha mogged 'em off *. 

Hog, I/.-, dial, variant of Muo v. 

Hogador (mp-gadpr). Also -ore. The name 
01 a seaport In Morocco; nsed attrib, to designate 
certain of its products or exports; as Mogador 
cotocynthy guin\ also abtoL (see quot. 1866). 
1841-87 Bentley Man. Bot. 11. iii; (ed. 5) 538 Morocco, 
/I Gum lis derived liom Acacia 

arcebtea. tl„.t. ci-, ilogador or Unpcelcd Colocynlh..is 
obiamcd froi^ Mog^or. i 846 R.,s. Charnock Verba, 
yam., Maga-lare, a becs’-wax from Mogador. 

Hogoslieen, -ason, -erson, obs. if. Moccasin. 
Mogera, obs. form of Mogra. 

Moget, var. Muqgkt Obs. exc. dial. 

Moggan (mp-gan). Sc. and dial. Also 0 mog- 
gon, -in, mogan, muggin, raoogan. [Of obscure 
origin ; the Gael, mogaii is believed by Celtic phi- 
lologists to be adopted from Sc. Cf. mokins diaU 
(Hants) ‘gaiters' made of coarse sacking’ (E.D.D.) ; 
also (though the sense is more remote), moggiits 
(Cheshire) shoes with wooden soles, clogs.] 

1. A long footless stocking ; a stocking used as a 


womans arms, 


purse; also ‘long sleeves for 
wrought like stockings’ (Jam.). 

174a _R. Forces Jrnl. in Aja.c' .f/. (1755) 31 I'm seer 
some o' ihem war the sma' end o’ their moRgan. 1789 Ross 
etc. 134 Had I won the length but of ae pair of 
sleeves,,. And ou my twa gardlci like moggans wad draw? 

D- S. Buchan In IVhistte’hinkie Scr. !jl 7a He,, 
prepared for to dec; And lcft..bU lang neckit moggin to 


me. 1897 Blackruf, Mag.^cor, 613/1 They came into the 
place in their mogans at night, quiet as ghosts. 

•J 2. pi. The legs. Obs. 

1780 W. Forbes Dominic Deposed 9 Wae to the night I 
first began To mix my moggans wi’ thee, man. 

]VIoggi(n.)son, obs. forms of Moccasin. 
TVrnggy (mp'gi). [Possibly a variant of Maggie.] 
L rf/nA (West Midland : seeE.D.D.) Apet-name 
for a calf or cow. 

c 1835 Houhton Tracts II. xltnii. 4 Skelton's kine. .lowed 
so, 'tvvas pitiful to hear them. For all they were dumb 
creatures, 1 knew their meaning, as well asiftheyhad said, 
‘Give us a mouthful of dry food...' ‘No*, says I, ‘poor 
moggies, I cannot do that..'. 

2 . dial, and slang. An untidily dressed woman. 
1886 A'. IV. Line. Class., Maggy, a slattern, dressed out 
untidily t ‘ She did look a moggy *. 1896 Farmer Sc Hex- 
ley Stan^ Mosgy (old) a badly-dressed woman ; a guy, 
Moghal, variant of Mogul. 

Moghe, obs. form of Moth, Mow sb. 

Moghet, var. Mucget Obs. exc. dial. 

Moghol, Iffoghra: see Mogul, Mogka. 
Moghrabbin, variant of Maugrabin, 

1906 Athenxiun 8 Dec. 735/3. 

Mogbt, obs. form of Moth. 

Mogbt(e, !IVIo3(e, obs. ff. might pa. pple. 

of Mat si.i 

Mogbul, v.iriant form of Mogul. 

II Hogi- (m()d3i, mpgi). Combining form of 
Gr. noyi-s with toil and pain, f. fia-yos toil, used in 
a few mod.L. pathological terms, as Mogigra'pliia 
[Gr. -ypatpia, -graphy ; cf. F. mogigraphie\, diffi- 
cult or cramped writing, writer’s cramp ; also in 
anglicized form Mogi' graphy ; hence hlogi- 
gra phic a. Mogila'lia [f. Gr. /royiAdA-os that 
speaks with difficulty], stammering ; MogiTalism 
= prec. (Syd. Sac. Lex. 1S91). Mogipho'nia [Gr. 
^out/q sound], ‘ a difficulty in producing loud vocal 
sounds with the larynx, ordinary speech remaining 
unaffected ’ (Syd. Sac. Lex.). 

1856 Mayne Bxpas. Lex., Mogigraphia, term for difficult 
or cramped^ writing: mogigrapby. Ibid., Mogigraphicus,. . 
mogi(;raphic. 1878 tr. von Ziemsseds Cych hied. jCIV. 873 
He distinguishes two varieties of defective speech, para, 
phonia and mogilalia. sZiyj AUbutTsSyst.Med. IV.85oThe 
cases described by B. Friinkel under the name mogiphonia. 

Mogi(n)son, -issin, -nesan, obs. ff. Moccasin. 
Mognion, obs. variant of Monion. 

II IXogO (mda-gn), [Native Australian.] The 
stone hatchet used by the aborigines of New 
South Wales. 

1833 Crarb Techno!. Diet., Mogo, an Indian tomahawk. 
1838 T. L. Mitchell Three Exped. I. 304, I heard.. the 
mogo of a native at work on some tree close by, 1868 W, 
Carletou Australian yts. 20 One mute memorial, by his 
bier His mogo, boomerang, and spear, iBjS Forest Sf 
Stream 13 July 373/2 With the head of the mogo [they] will 
crack the bones of animals for marrow, 

Mogol(l, Mogor, obs. forms of Mogul. 
Mogoaon, obs. form of Moccasin. 

IlSXogxa (md-gra). Forms: 7 mogera, 8-9 
mogree, g mohra, moogree, morgree, mogbra, 
mogra. [Hindi jnogra.) The Arabian jasmine, 
Jasminum Sambac. Also attrib. 

1662 J, Davies tr. MandelsMs Trav. 86 There Js almost 
no Flower but b sought after more for its colour then scent; 
for though those they call Mogera and Scampi have a good 
smell, yet [etc. 1 . 1757 J. H. Grose Voy, E, Indies 229 A 

necklace.. composed of flowers strung together, they call 
mogrees, something resembling Spanish double jessamy. 
1813 J. Forbes Oriental Mem, HI. 268 A so^. .adorned 
with wreathes of mogrees. 1834 Meowin Angler in IFales 
II. 317 The mogra-wreaths about fab neck entwined, Those 
flowers the emblems of as pure a nnnd.' 1879 E. Arnold 
Lt, Asia IV. 107 The Suddba Devas . . Plucked the red 
mohta-flowers, i^x Syd,Soc, Lex., Moogree flcnuers, 1893 
Pall Mall G. 23 Dec. 2/1 They are morgree flowers. The 
nautch girls wear themin their hair. 1902 lilissW. Doughty 
Afoaitnroug/iICashmirFallt'ysxx.j^-^YsQmo^ the bland 
bowers Come scents ofmoghra trees in bloom. ' 

MogralsiCa)!!, Mogrebbin; see Maugbabix. 
1837 Pop, Encycl, V. jo/a Mogrehbins\ Arabs of the 
western p.nrt of Egypt. 

MCogrebee, variant of Maugrabee. 

Moguey: see Moki". 

Mogul (mtJgD'l), sb, and a. Forms: a. 6-7 
Magoll, 7 Mogol(l, -ull, S-9 Moghul, -hoi, 9 
Mog-, Mughal, 7- Mogul ; 6-7 (9 from Pg.) 

Mogor, 7 Maghoore, Magor(o. [a. Pers. and 
Arab, ime^aly mnytif a mispronunciation of 
the native name Mongol. The ^-forms represent 
the Sp. and Pg. corruption Mogorf^ 

A. sb. 

1 . A Mongol or Mongolian ; spec, in Hist, {a) A 
follower of Baber (a descendant of Tamerlane) 
who founded the Mongol empire in Hindustan in 
^ 52 () ; a follower of Jenghis Khan in the 13th c, 

1625^ PuRCiiAS Pilgrims 1 . 267 The Couernour of Surat 
and the Gouemours brother of Cambaya.scnt aMogoll vnlo 
^*7 ^ of refreshing. i66a j. Davies tr. Moji- 

itelshs Trav. 82 The Mogul's., who came out of great 
lariary, are good Natur'd, mild, discreet, civil (etc.). 1841 
ELi»niNSTONB//rV/. Imt, I.App. 11. 433 There were Scythian 
KruptioiLs into India before those of the Moguls under 
Chengi^ Khdn. *842 W. Miles tr. Hist, Hydur Naik 317 


The besieged Naik.. had killed a great many of the Mo* 
ghuU. 1874 L. J. Trotter Hist. lud. ui. vii. 160 Driven 
out of the province he had hoped to reconquer for the Mo* 
ghals, Abhi Singh .. retired into hb own country*. 1886 
Yule & Burnell Gloss, Anglo^Ind,s.\\, Among the Ma- 
hommedans of S. India the Moguls or liUtghals constitute 
a strongly marked caste. 

x6ox R. Johnson Kingd. ^ Commw, (1603) 170 in 
Cambaia It selfe, where the Mogors are of such fe^cfuil 
pubsance, Hue the Resbuti. 

t b. Mogiil^s breeches : ? a sort* of long drawers 
or pyjamas. Obs. 

a 1625 Fletcher, ^tc. Fair Maul Inn iv. ii, Oh let him 
have his shirt on, and hb Mogob breeches, here are wxmen 
ith' house. 

2 . The Great or Grand Mogul, also shortened to 


ihe Mogul \ the common designation among 
Europeans of the emperor of Delhi, whose empire 
at one time included most of Plindustanj the last 
nominal emperor was dethroned in 1857. 

а. 1588 Hickocic tr. Fredericks Voy. 6 Twelue yeares 
agoe the great Magoll a More king of Agraynnd Dehf,, 
became the gouernour of all . . Cambaia. 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage {1614) 542 The Mogol or Mogor. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert trav. 29 lliese Moguls or Emperours of East 
India. 1710 Addison Whig Exam, No. 5 r 4 Tur^ and 
Indians, who have no laws above the Will of a Grand 
Signior or a Mogul c 1796 T. Twining Trav, Amer, (1894) 
92 When I was at Dehli the Great Moghol. .allowed me., 
to have his name and the date of my reception at hbt^uit 
engraved on some personal ornament. X840 Dickens Bam, 
Rudge iii. But then be awoke out of a dream about picking 
a lock in the stomach of the Great' Alogul. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist, U. S, III. i. II The empire of the Great Mogul. 

. 1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 407 The grand 

Tartar, or Mogor, c xSqx Fitch in Hakluyt Voy. (1599) II. 
1.2S4 The people. .call him The great Mogor. 1615 A'A’a/’f 
Ann, 045 The great Maghoore whome .some corruptly call 
Mogall. ^1645 Howell Atf/A, The Vote (1650) 11 . 128 That 
she may prize his royall favour more Than all the wares 
fetch'd from the Great Mogor 1 x88o R. F. Burton tr. 
Camoend Lusioilx, II. 384 The Grand Mogor. 

b. iransf, Agreat personage; an auto^rratic ruler. 
1678 Dryden Kind. Keeper iv, i, Mr, Limberham is the 
Mogol of the next ^lan.sion. 

3 . The name of a kind of plum, 

1718 Mrs. Bales Receipts sg The great white Mogul 
makes a fine black Plum. X73X Miller Card. Dict,s.s, 
/Vnwwx, White Imperial, Bonum Magnum; white Holland 
or l^Iogul Plum. 1845 Miss Acton Mod. Cookery 483 Pre- 
serve of the Magnum Bonum, or !Mogul plum. 

4 . In full 7 nognl engine, locomotive : A locomotive 
of a peculiar type built for hauling heavy trains. 

1884 Knight Diet, Meek. SuppI, s.v., The U gene- 
rally accepted as a type of engine especially adapted to the 
economical working of heavy-freight trafiic. Ibid, fig* 17^ 
Mogul Locomotive, x^^lron 25Sept.28x/3Tbe‘Mogul’ 

б. pl. Playing cards ofthe bestquality(see quots.). 

1842 Bradshavds frnl. 16 Apr. 371/2 The best cards are 

called Moguls. 1866 Stationer 4- P'ancy Trades^ 

039 The different qualities of cards are dbtinguished as 
Moguls, Harry’s, Highlanders, and Merry Andrews. ^ 1807 
Philol, Soc, Trans, 71 Mogtds, so called from the device on 
the -wrappers used for this particular sort of cardj; the 
device being a fancy sketch or picture of the Great Mogul. 
B. adj. Of, pertaining or relating to, the Moguls, 

or the Mongol empire in India. 

x6x7 Purchas Pilgrimage (ed. 3) 609 Wee might secrae to 
haue spoken sufficiently of the Cambayans alreadic, m our 
former Mogoll-Relations. 27x9 De Bqz Crusoe 11. (Globej 
568 We thought our selves a Match for the whole ten ^ 94 * 
sand Mogul Tartars. 1722 tr. Petis de la Croix s Hist, 
Genghiz Khan i, i. 7 Every Mogul Family. .were accu^ 
tom'd the first Day of the Year to celebrate a * 7 “ 

Gibbon Decl. <$■ F, Ixv, VI. 332 Memorials m the hloOTl or 
Persian language. Ibid. 337 In the Mogul empire of the 
north. 1858 J. B. Norton Topics 38 TTie old Mogul dy* 
nasty. 1903 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 317/2 It was here that the 
later Moghul emperors hrid their daily court. 

Hence t^oguXisli a, — Mogul a. 

17x9 J. 'T. Philipps tr. Thirty-four Coffer. 331 His two 
Sons. .undertook to defeat all the Mogulbh Army. 
]!IIogIUltine (mtigzrntin), a, [f. L. Mogitmta, 
ancient name of Mainz.] Of or pertaining to the 
city of Mainz in Germany (see quots.). 

X64Z {title) Looke about You.— The Plot of ConUcHi iho 
Moguniine Jesuite, to cheale a Church of the Kcligion 
established therein. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Moguntuit, 
belonging to Moguntia or Menu a City in Germany, where 
Printing was first invented by John Gutenburg :m. 1440- 
1775 Ash, Moguniine,, ,ht\ongxng to the art of printing, im 
recent Diets.) , 

II iXolia (m^u ha). Also mohar. [Of obscure 
origin; in Fr. moha de Jdongrie^ A variety 01 
Italian millet. ‘ , .y, 

1855 Ogilvie SuppI., Moha, 1864 Chamh.EHCycl.gs, 
461/1 German Millet, or Mohar {Setaria GermanicaJ. 
1866 Treas. Bot., Moha, Setaria italica. 

SXoliafU? (mJu'heaj), Forms ; 6 mocayaro, 
moochary, mockaire, 7 nioliaire, molior, moo- 
hair, mowhayro, 7— S moyhair, mowhalr, /" 
mohair. [Ultimately a. Arabic 


cloth of goats’ hair (lit. ‘select, choice’, pa. pple. 
of xayyara to choose). The history of tiic lor^ 
is obscure, the word having coinc into Fug. 
more than one channel. The present form is prob. 
due to association with hair. 

The IL moccrtiaro {mocan'orro, meccaiardo) zud 
cayart, moncayart, which come nearest of the Lurop^m 
forms to the Arabic original, were c.arly .ipphed ‘ca n*. 
fabrics of different material (see Mockado). in the X7lh c. the 
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Eng. word was adopted in Fr. as jnoitairg, now spelt moire 
(see Moire); the Sp. vioarre^ muer, lu moarro, G. mohr^ 
seem to be adoptions from Fr. 

1 . Properly, a kind of fine camlet made from the 
hair of the Angora goat, sometimes watered. Also, 
yam made from this hair. In modem use often 
applied to a fabric in imitation of the true mohair, 
in the i8th c. wholly of silk, but now usually of a 
mixture of wool and cotton. Mohair glad : see 
quot. 1884. 

1570 G. Campion in Hakluyt’s Voy. (1599) 1. 127 There is 

also Gotten wool!,, .chamlets, mocayares. 1584 W. Barret 
Ibid. 273 Cloth of Wooll, Karsies, Mockaires, Chamlets, and 
all sories of Silke. 1588 T. Hickock; tr. C. Frederick's Voy. 
6 b, Gerdles of wooll and bumbast black and red like to 
Moocharies. 1619 Porchas Microcosmus xxviL 269 The 
new devised names of StufFes and Colours, ,, Veletato, 
Philizello, . . Mohaire, 1640 in Noorthouck London (1773) 
840/2 Yam,grogram or moyhair, theewU qt. five score if. 
1641 Silke-mohers [see Duretto]. x668 T. Rokeby Let. 
28 Sept, in Mem. (Surtees) 16 A mohaire with a small weale 
[for a gown]. 1702-3 in Willis <2: Clark Cntnbridfie (1886) 
II, 211 Crimson Morelia mohair for the Curtains. 1727 
W. Mather Yng. ilfa«’fCfw/.409They import. .Camblets, 
Grograms, Crogram Yam, Mohairs of Angor. 2733 Pope 
Ep. Lady 170 She .Observes how much a Chintz exceeds 
jNIohair, 1742-3 Mrs. Delany in i/y2' ^ Corr. (t86i) H. 
204 Let my room be hung with mohair instead of paper. 
1831 A. S, Mackenzie Year in Spain II. 214 A petticoat 
of mohair. 1884 Knight Did. Mech. Suppl., MohcdrGlaU^ 
a goat’s-hair and cotton French dress good& 1884 West. 
Daily Press 13 June 7/6 Mohair is a more ordinary material, 
serving for early morning outdoor wear, 

. 2 . A garment made of such material. 

1673 Ld. Fountainhall in M. P. Brown Suppl. Dccis. 
(1826) HI. 3, I have observed the most part of people to have 
ventured upon moyhairs. 17^1 Chesterf. Lett, (1792) III. 
166, 1 could find no mohairs in London, that exactly 
answered that description. 2861 Eng, Worn. Dom. Mag: 
HI. 69/1 A grey mohair is very pretty made with two fluted 
flounces at the bottom of the skirt. 

3 . The hair of the Angora goat. 

1753 Hanway Trav. I. v. Ixx. 317 noie^ Mohair from 
turkey.. is from 2f. td, to 222. the pound. 2878 Encycl. 
Brit. XVI. 544/2 The first importation of mohair from the 
Cape [of Good Hope], made m 2862, amounted to 20361b. 
xZ-j^CasselVs TtcIue,Educ. IV. 261/2 The woolly hair called 
mohair, which forms the fleece of the Angora goat. 

4 . slang. A soldier's nickname for a civilian. 

1783 Grose Did. Vulgar T., Mohair, a man in the civil 

line, a townsman, or tradesman, a military term, from the 
mohair buttons worn by persons of those descriptions or 
any others not in the army; the buttons of military men 
being always of metal. [2822 Scott Nigel xii, *■ I need not 
speak of iu my lord,* said the man of war; ‘the world 
knows it— all, perhaps, but the men of mohalr—the poor 
sneaking citizens of London.*] 

6 , allrih. or ai^‘. Composed or consisting of 
mohair. 

2640 Giavthorne Hollanderxw. Wks. 1874 1. 1x3 Moehair 
pettcoates. 2642 Rates Merchandise 59 Camel or Dfo-hair 
yarne. 2674 Wood Life (O.H.S.) II. 300 License was given 
to gent, commoners and commoners to weare sHk and mo* 
haire round caps, a 1736 Mrs, Haywood New Present 
(2771) 259 Mohair •stuffs may be managed in the same way. 
2778 Eng. Gazetteer^ (ed, 2) s. v, Macclesfield, Its chief 
manufacture is mohair buttons. iWi W. F airbairn j-iddr. 
to Brit. Assoc, p, Ixi, Fancy or mixed goods from alpaca 
and mohair wool. 

b. spec. Comb . : mohair braid, * worsted braid 
used for binding garments’ {Cent. Diet, 1890); 
mohair goat, the Angora goat; mohair lustre 
(see quot.) ; mohair-shell (see quot). 

i83a Caulfeild Sc. Saward Diet. Needlework 350 “Mohair 
or Russian Braids. 1880 Daily News 17 Sept. 6/2 The 
Angora or ‘mohair goat. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl,, 
*Moiuiir Luster, a black dress goods, resembling alpaca, 
consisting of mohair woven with cotton warp. 2753 Cham- 
bers Cycl. Supp., ^/<?/rtf,..ihe ‘mohair shell,. .a peculiar 
species of voluta. which seems of a closely and finely reticu- 
lated texture, and resembles on the surface a piece of mohair. 

JVrf>'hamTned .miJhze'med). Also 7 Mahumed, 
S 2£uhammed, 9 Mahom(m)ed, Muhammad. 
The name (repr. Arabic Muhammad) of the 
founder of the Moslem religion. (See the older 
European form Mahomet.) 

The older forms with final t, which follow the early 
European tradition, are placed under Mahomet; those 
which show recourse to the Arabic form are for convenience 
collected here, as explaining the diversities of form in the 
following adj. 

2625 Bestwell (//Vff) hlohammedis impostur®;^ that is, 
a discovery of the forgeries, falshoods, and' impieties of 
Mohammed. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 36 They (sc. the 
Bannian Priests] hate Mahumed, and acknowledge one God 
and creatour of all things. 2706 Phillips, Mahomet or 
Muhammed, an Arabian Impostor. 1777 /. Uickardsom 
Did. Persian, Arab., etc.. Dissert, p. xui/2 The era of 
Mohammed. 18x4 Southey Roderick xx. 29 The subjected 
West Should bow in reverence at Mahotnmed's name. 2892 
I). A. Cameron Arabic-Eng. Voc. Introd. I1892) 14 The 
Sloslems reckon from a. d. 622, the dale of the Flight 
. .of Mahomed from Mecca to Jfedina. 2896 T. P. Hughes 
in Sun tN. Y.) May, The only correct way of spelling the 
word under consideration is * Aluhammad’...In writing for 
the press 1 very oftenuse the incorrect .«spelling [Mohammed]. 

liSoliainniedan (mohae'medan), a. and sb. 
Also 7 Mahumedan, 9 Mabomedan, Ma- 
bommedan, Mohummadan, Mobammadan, 
Muhammadan, Moohummudan. [f. Moham- 
med 4- -AN. Now generally substituted for the 
older Mahometan. Cf. G. Moliamedancr. 


The prevailing spelling is Mohasiimedan, but Orientalists 
someumes use other forms, based on various mi^es of 
transliterating the name Muhammad^ 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Mohammed, or to 
the religion or doctrine of Mohammed. 

2681 Moores Baffled 23 The Mahumedan X.aw. 1776 
Mickle tr. Camoend Lusiad vii, 313 note, They have 
long submitted to the oppressions of a few Arabs, their 
Mohammedan masters.^ 1832 W. Irving Alhambra I. 
145 Mohamrnedan worship. 2844 H. H. Wilson BriL India 
1. I. L xr The Mohammedan kings of DelhL 2878 A. 
Burnell in Aeotiemy 28 Dec. 604/2 On medicine eleven 
Hindu books and one Muhammadan w*ere published lost 
year. i88q A. Rumsey (title) Moohummudan Law of In- 
heritance. 

B. sb. A follower of Mohammed ; a believer 
in the doctrine of Mohammed. 

2777 J. Richardson Diet. Persian, Arab., etc.. Dissert, 
p. xli/t Many of the Mohammedans having a custom of 
carrying about them verses or chapters of the Alcoran, by 
way of preservatives or charms. 1842 LANS.^ra^. Nts. I. 
62 A person. .does not. .become free, uniess he flies from a 
foreign infidel master to a Muslim country^ and there 
becomes a Mohammadan. 2878 A. Burnell m Academy 
aS Dec. 604/1 The sacred books of the Hindus and Mu- 
hammadans. 288S S- S. Allnutt in Cambr. Rev, p. Ixii, 
The orthodox Muhammedan In India would disdain [etc.]. 

UXoliammedailism (nu^h^-medaniz’m). Also 
g Muliammedaniam, Mahommedanism. [f. 
prec. + -IS5I.] The Mohammedan.religion. 

1823 TweddcITs Rem. 2zg note, Alohammedanism purified 
from the corruption and degeneracy into which it is pre- 
tended. that the genuine faith has lapsed. 2827 C. Mills 
(/rV/^JHistaryofitluhammedanism. i86oMAxMi;LLERC*////J^ 
(xBSo) I. XV. 372 Mohammedanism, .is a Semitic religion. 

11/10 119.711721 (mDha'medansbz), v. [f. 

Mohammedan + -izk.] irons. To convert to Mo- 
hammedanism; to make conformable to the prin- 
ciples and rites of the Mohammedans. 

182S-32 in Webster. 2903 United Free C 7 u Mission, 
Rec. Apr. 160/r Aboriginals who were ilohammedanized 
during the Mohammedan dynasty. 

Hence Moba:mmedaniza*tlon,IIoba*mnieda 3 i- 
izing* vhl. sb., converting to Mohammedanism. 

2873 Whitney Life Lang. xii. 231 After the Mohamme- 
danizing of Persia. 

t 21ilolia*nimedisiu. Obs. In 7 Mahumed- 
ism(e. [f. Mohammed + -ism. Cf. Mahometism.] 
* Mohammed.\nism. 

262^ Selden Titles Hon. 205 An African expressly affirms 
that in Mahumedlsme svere anciently lx.\u. Sects, and now 
but two. 2788 Gcaovvim Hist. Hindosian I. 49 Moham- 
.medism first appeared in Cashmeer about the commence- 
ment of the eighth century of the Hegira. 2850 F. W. 
N EWMAN Phases 262 Jfohammedism . . conquers those Pagan 
creeds which are morally inferior to it. 

UOColiaimuedize (mohie-medsiz), V. [f. Mo- 

H.V1I3IED + - 1 ZE.J = MoHiMMEDiMizE. Hence 
Moba-iumediza’tion. 

2847 in Webster; and in later Diets. 2906 Foritu Rev. 
Feb. 366 The Mohammedisation of the Middle East. 

i* Slolia'ixuiiedry. Obs. rare, [f. Mohammed 
+ -RY. Cf. Mahomktry.] » Mohammedanism. 

26x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (2614) 378 The Persians are a 
kinde of. . Puritans jn their impure Mubammedrle. 

Mohaque, Mohar: see Mohawk, Moha. 

11 IHColxarra (muhm’ia). Also mojarra. [Ameri- 
can Sp. mojarra.'] a. Any fish of the family 
Gerridai, common on the coasts of the Southern 
United States, b. A Californian surf-fish, Idyp' 
surus caryi. c. The cow-pilot, Pomacenlrits 
saxatilis. 

2845 Stoker Syjiopsis Fishes N.Amer. in Mem, Amer. 
Acad. II. 336 Gerres BrasUianus, Cuv... Called, at Porto 
Rico, ‘ Moharra 1883 Jordan & GiLUERr Synopsis Fishes 
N. Amer, 611 Pomacenirtts saxatilis. .Cow-pilot; Mojarra, 
2884 Jordan in Goode, etc. Nat. Hist. Agnat. Anint. 276 
The names ‘Minny’, * Sparada *, and ‘Moharra*, are also 
applied to the smaller species [of ‘perches’] northward. 
Ibid. 278 HyPsurtts Caryi is known as ‘Moharra' to 
the Portugese at Monterey; elsewhere it is a ‘Perch*. 
Ibid. 270 The Moharra FcsmAy—Gcrridse. 

11 SHoiiarrain (muhPTi/m). Also 7 mubaram, 
8 mubarrem, 8-9 mohurruTn, 9 moharran, mu- 
barram. [Arab, muharram (lit. ‘sacred*).] a. 
The first month of the Mohammedan year, con- 
taining thirty days. b. An annual celebration in 
this month; originally a period of mourning ob- 
served by the Shiites in memory of the ‘martyr- 
dom’ of Hasan and Husain; in India the cere- 
monies are now rather of a festal than a mournful 
character, and are shared in not only by Moham- 
medans genemlly, but even by many Hindus. 

[2625 Bedwell Arab. Trudg. Nib, Moharram, Muha- 
rant,. .the name of the first moneth of the Arabian Kalen- 
dar, containing 30 dales.] x86x J, T. Wheelf.r Madras in 
Olden Time 11. 347 The time came round for the Mussul- 
man feast called * Hossein Jo^n*.. better known as the 
Afohurrum. x88s Flovcr Unexpl, Baliufustast 60 The 
preriarations for the Moharram were extensive. 

Mohaut, variant of MahoeI. 

1845 Lindley Veg. Kiitgd. (1846) 369 The plant (jc. Hi- 
biscus] is called Mohoe or Mohaut. 

Mohaut, variant of Mahoot, elephant-driver. 
Moliawt (mJo’hgk). Also 7-8 Mohock, Mo- 
bauk ; and in various forms purporting to repre- 
sent the native pronunciation, as 7 Mowba(w)ke, 
Mobaque, Mauquawog, Maquaw, Moqua, 


' 7-8 Maqua, [North American Indian. The 
spelling Mohock, q. v., is now appropriated to 
a transferred use that survives only Hist.] 

1 . One of a tribe of North American Indians, 
formerly supposed to be cannibals, 

• The Mohawks originally inhabited the neighbourhood of 
the Mohawk River, in what is now the State of New York. 
They were the most powerful of the Six Nations or Iroquois. 

1638 P, Vincent True Rclat. in Mass. Hist. Coll. Ser. ni. 
<1857) VI. 40 He went with forty men to the Mohocks, 
which are cruel, bloody cannibals. 2651 Plymo7i!h Col, 
Rec. (1855) II. 169 A request was made the last winter by 
a messenger from the French at Canada to assist them 
against the Mowhakes. 2676 I. Mathrr K. Philip's War 
(1862) 168 The Indian affirmed, that those Indians who are 
known by the name o( Mauguazvogs (or Mohawks, Le. hlan 
^ters) had lately fallen upon Philip. 2693 {title) A Narra- 
tive of an Attempt made by the French of Canada upon 
the Mohaque’s Country. 2709 S. Sewall Diary 9 Aug., 
Col. Hobbey’s Regiment musters, and the Govr. orders the 
Maquas to be there and see them. 1778 Wolcov (P. Pindar) 
Poetic Epist, Reviewers Wks. 2816 I. 3 With hatchets, 
scalping knives in shape of pens. To bid, like Mohocks, 
hapless authors die. 2829 Rees Cycl. XXIII, Mohawks, 
an Indian Nation, acknowledged by the other tribes of the 
Sly Nations to be the true old heads of the confederacy. 
2^3 Encycl. Metrop. XXL 114/2 The appearance of a 
single Mohawk on the hills was sufficient to throw into 
alarm the Indian villages in New England, 
b. Mohawks* corn ; a variety of maize. 

2678 WiNTHORP in Phil. Trans. XII. 1065 In the pure 
Northerly parts, they have a peculiar kind called Mohauks 
Corn, which though planted in June, will be ripe in season. 

2 . Tbe language of the Mohawks. 

2734^ Edwards Freed. Will^ iv. xiii. (1831) 404 The 
question is not whether what is said be.. Latin, French, 
English or hlohawk. 1787 lifo/urwk Prayer Bk. (litle-p.), 
A new edition, to which is added tbe Gospel according to 
St. Mark, translated into Mohawk by Captn. Jo.seph Brant, 
an Indian of the Mohawk Nation. 2873 R- Brown Races 
Mankind I. 243 hlr. Jones expresses his belief that in 
Canada there are only tw’o distinct Indian languages— the 
OJebway and the hfonawk. 

H 3 . Used by mistake for Amuck i. Obs. 

2773-84 Cook’s Voy. [2790) 1. 288 Most of our readers must 
have heard of the Mohawks, and these [the Indians of Ba- 
tavia] are the people who are so denominated, from a cor- 
ruption of the word amock. 2797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XIL 
439/2 If the officer takes one of these amocks or mohawks 
• . alive, he has a considerable reward. 

4 . Skating. (See quot. 1S92.) 

2880 Vandervell Sc Witham Figure-Skating (ed. 3) 80 
This change . . was last year introduced into tbe Club figures 
on ice, and christened by the name of ‘ Mohawk i8<^ 
Monier-Williaws, etc. Figure-Skating^ 60 A Mohawk is 
simply a step or stroke from any edge in one direction to 
the same edge on the other foot in an opposite direction.. . 
To make an Inside forward Mohawk, the skater must [etc.]. 
6. attrib, and adj., as in Mohawk language, 
nation, etc. Mohawk tassel (see quot. 1891). 

2753 Chambers CycL Su/p. &v. Mohauks cortt, This 
Alokauk kind [of maiz] need not bee sown before June. 
^63 Whitaker 3‘t’w/. 30 June (2767) 44 This Joseph is a 
Chief of the Mohawk Nation. 2797 Encycl. Brit. (w. 3) 1. 
562/2 He . . spoke well the ^fohock language. 2878 (title) 
hlohawk minstrels' annual of dramas, dialogues, and drol- 
leries. 2892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Mohawk-tassel, the Eupato- 
rium purpureum. 

Mohawk, Mohdi: see Mohock, Mahdi. 
Mohe, obs. f. May ; var. Mows Obs. 

Moher, obs. form of Mohair ; vaTiatit of Mohub. 
Mohican, Mohegan (mohj'kan, -gan),a. and 
sb. Also 8 Mohigon, Mohickon, 9 Mobiccon, 
Mohigan, Moheecan; also in renderings of the 
native form, 8 Muhhekaneew, 9 Mahicatmi, 
Mo-hee-con-neugh. [From the native name.] 

A. aej. Of or pertaining to the Mohicans. 

2766 C. Beatty 7 'wo Months' Tour (1768) 109 Thirty or 

forty of the Mohigon Indians. 2778 T. Hutchins Topogr. 
Descr. Virginia etc. 66 Dloblckons. 2788 J. EowAROSiti/le) 
Observations on the Language of the Muhhekaneew In- 
dians. Ibid. 6 The analogy between tbe filohegan, the 
Shawanee, and the Chippewau languages. x88x Encycl. 
Brit. Xll. 831/1 The Pequod and Mohegan tribes were 
amongst the largest and most powerfuL 2884 G. Smith 
Short Hist, Chr. Missions it. xU. 136 lo 1661-63 *he fllo- 
heecan Bible, the first Bible printed in America, was printed 
• by him [rr, John Eliot], 

B. sb. 

1. One of a warlike , tribe of North American 
Indians of the Algonquin stock, formerly occupying 
the western part of Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
(See also quot. iSig.) Also, the language of this 
tribe. 

1788 J. Edwabds Observe l^ng. ^InhlielcanecaJ Indians s 
They are by the Anglo-Americans called Mohegan^ Jbtd.ii 
The hlohegans have no adjectives in all their language. 
2819 Rees Cycl. XXIII, Mohkeons, a tribe of Indians 
whose habitations lie on a branch of ibe Susquehannah. • . 
Also an Indian tribe in the N.W. territory, which inhabits 
near Sandusky. 2826 J. F. Cooper (title) The I^st of the 
Jlohicani 1S36 Pa/’. Encj’cl IV, 73/2 ^he u-ord 
kthtnnhundn. in Mohegan. 1873 R. Bboiv.i Races Man- 
kind I. 22s The ilo-hee-con-neughs (or Mohicans) arc now 
'almost extincL 

1 2 . (See quot.) 06 s. . _ , . 

1848 Tail's Mag. May 300 A Mohican, m Cadonian 
phraseology, is a tremendously heavy man, who rides five 
or silt miles lin an omnibus] for sixpence. 

II TVTnhnl (mdn-ha'l. [Maori.] An extinct rulline 
bird, Notomis ilantelli, of New Zealand. 

1848 R. Tavcoa in Pros. Zool.Soc. (1850) xvill. 211 Mcha, 
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Rail, colour black, said to be wingless bird as large as 
a fowl it is' nearly exterminated by the cat. 1850 
1 \[antell in Proc, Zool. .SVr.'xvni. 211 According to the 
native traditions, a large Rail was contemporary with the 
Moa.,.Itwas known to the North Islanders by the name 
of‘Moho’. 1865 Gould Handbk, Birds Attsiral. II. 576 
Notornis ^lantdU Owen. Moho. , 

{| ISollO “ (mou'htj). [Hawaiian.] A genus of 
raeliphagine birds peculiar to the Sandwich Islands, 
named in 1831 by Lesson ; a bird of this genus. 

[1782 W. Ellis Voy. CaMs, Cook <5* Clerke 1776-80 II. 156 
A black and yellow birci called mohb.] 1890 in Century 
Diet XQ04 B/ackw. Mag. Feb. 24S This moho feeds much 
aUo oa the nectar of flowers. 

Molio, variant of MahobI. 

I&XollOClc (mou'hpk). Hist. Also 8 mohack, 
9 mohawk. [Transferred use of inohock Moh.ywk ; 
now differentiated in spelling,] 

1 . One .of a class, of aristocratic ruffians who 
infested the streets of London at night in the early 
years of the 1 Sth century. 

X711-12 Swift yrnl. to Stella S Mar., Did I tell you of 
a race of rakes,, called the Mohocks, that play the devil 
about this town ever>’ night, slit people’s noses, and beat 
them, etc. X7XX-X3 Hearne Collect 30 Mar. (O. H. S.) 
III. 326 A certain barbarous Sect of Persons arose lately in 
London who distinguish themselves by the Name of ftlo- 
bocks. 17x7 Prior Ahna ui. 231 Rut give him Port, and 
potent Sack ; From Milk-sop He starts up Mohack. 1758 
CiiESTERF. Let 11 Mayi^Ac. II. 499 The other 

[lie] that Prince E^iigene intended to murder lorcf Oxford, by 
employing a set of people called Mohocks, which societ5', 
by the way, never existed. 1789 M. Madam tr. Persins (^95) 
III notc^ Nero . , was a kind of Mohock in his diversions. 
1829 Lyttom Devereux ii. xi, A large band of those young 
men, who, under the name of Mohawks scoured the town 
nightly. Z894 J, Kmicht Gan-ick vii, zzz Garrick [had] an 
experience of stage mohocks. 

t 2 . (Meaning unknown.) 

1772 Graves Spir.Quix. x. xxiv, Bob Tench.. had always 
a little phial of Fryar's Balsam in his pocket, some. .court* 
plalster, as well as his cork-screw and mohock. 
atlHb. and adj. 

17x2 Steele S/eet No. 324 ? i A Set of Men . . who have 
lately erected themselves into a Nocturn.al Fraternity, 
under the Title of the Mohock Club. 1882 Punch 18 Feb. 
83/2 The Mohock Revival. 

Hence Mo'hook v, trans., to assail or maltreat 
in the manner of Mohocks ; Mo^hockiam, the 


practices or the spirit of the Mohocks. 

17x8 Entertainer No. 12. 76 We love Mischief for Mis- 
chiefs sake, and can . . break windows, .. knock down Old 
Women,.. and Mohock the Tories. 1882 Punch 18 Feb. 
83/2 That ancient form of ruffianism known as Mohockism 
appears to have broken out with more than ancient severity 
in various parts of London. 1883 L S. Wingfield 
I. it. 40 He exceeded in luxury and ^lohockism that pair of 
immortal rowdies. 

Mohock, obs. form of Mohawk. 

Mohoe, variant of Mahoe i. 

Mohogena, -g(g;)on(e)y, obs. ff. Mahogakv. 
Mohol^l, obs. variant forms of Mahal. 

Mohor, Mohout, var. ff. Mhorb, Mahodt. 
Mohr, variant of Mhorr. 

1831 Trelawny Younger Son HI. 39 Presently a 
mohr of the elk-kind burst cover. 

Mohr, Mohra, var. forms of Mobub, Mogra. 
Mohsine (moo-soin). Min. [Named after 
Triedricb Mohs a German mineralogist (1773- 
iS39):see ine-*.] = LOllingite. 

1843 E. J. Chapmak Pract. Min. 138 Mohsine. . , This 
substance having no general name, I have bestowed upon 
It that of the able and celebrated Mineralogist by whom it 
was first distinguished. 

Mohsite (mou ssit). Min, [Formed as prec. 

+ -ITE.] = Iljienite. 

1827 A. Lew in Phil. Ma^. Scr.^ll. I. 221 Some crystals 
belonging . . to a new species, which , , I propose to call 
iioiiobr of Professor Mohs. 1837 Dana Min. 
.is supposed to have come from Dauphiny. 
mont, obs. form of might, pa. pple. of May n.l 
M^utamadan, variant of Moh.mimedak. 

u (.mou'hoi). Forms : 7 moor, 8 muhr, 

mohr, g moher, more, muhar, 8— mohur. 
[1 eTS.j^ muhr, primarily seal, seal ring, cogn. w. 
Skr. mujra seal.] A gold coin, originally Persian, 
, ' 1 ^ ffo™ tbe 16th c, onward. Now, 

‘the officia name of the chief gold coin of British 
India (Yule), weighing 180 grains troy, and con- 
taining ids grains of pure gold-, its value is ic 
rupees. Now usually gold mohur. ^ 

16}6 OyiNCTON fV. Snratt 219 The Gold Moor, or Gold 
Roupje, rs valued generally at 14 ,f Sdver; and the Silver 
Koupie at two Shillings Ihree Pence, i.ei Havwav 
V or ueble ducat 

Of 0 mildcnacr Value 6 [Liighsh croums). 1763SCRAFTON 
Indostan (1770) 218 The Colonel . . sent . . a prcbcni of five 
hundred gold mohurs [/ootnote, about ,^1000 sterling]. 
X776 Trial yos. Fo'.vke, etc. Depos. 17/j, 15000 rupees in 
inohurs. 1796 Jane Austuk Sense tj- Sens, (1879) 4a Na- 
bobs, gold mohrs, and paIanquln<L x8ox Encycl. Brit 
(cd. O SuppL II. 365/1 Mohery in Bengal, a gold coin, 
worth .about 33 shillings. 1827 D. JoussoK Ind. Field 
Sports X75 A Gold Mohur (\*aluc two pounds). 1831 Tre- 
L.\wsv Adit. Younger Son Ixvii, 1 contrived to realize a few 
Ixigs of gold more.-?, and rupees. 2849 E. B. Eastwick Dry 
Leaves 201 An oflering of one hundred gold muhars (one 
hundred and fifty pounds). 

attnb. 1859 Lang lYoJid. India 9 The good players arc 
playing high. Gold mohur points. 


Mohiirrum, variant of Mohabbaji. 

Mohw, obs. variant of Maugh (a male relative). 
Mohwa, variant of MaVHwa. 

Moich, see Moca a. Sc. 

Iiiloicher, obs. variant of Migheb. 

1562 Cooper Answ., De/l Truth 122 They be self will 
moichers, they be not dthgent scbolers, that leauyng their 
maisters teachyng will folow their owne interpretacions. 
Moide, obs. form of Muid. 

Moider (moi’dai), v, dial. Also 7- moyder, 
moidher, 8 jnoyther, 9 moither, moidur, 
-ar, mither, myther, meyther, meither. [Of 
obscure origin ; possibly related to Muddle z^.] 

1 . traits, ‘To confuse, perplex, bewilder; to 
worry, bother, fatigue’ (E. D. H.). Chiefly pass. 
and reJL, Also in passivct to be overcome or 
stupefied with heat. 

1674 RayA^. C, lYords MoydePdz almost Dis- 

tracted. Cheshire. 1705 [T. Walker] lYit of a Woman 
HI. 29, I've been strangely moyder’d e're sin ’bout this same 
News oth’ French King. I conno believe *tis true. 2787 
Grose Provinc. Gtoss.^ Moidcr^ to puzzle, perplex. N. 
Jbid.^ Moytherdi confounded, tired out. Glouc. X794 J. 
Williams Crying Epistle^ etc. 20 Sure Common Sense is 
moiderM. 1824 Mactacgart Gallavid, Encycl, 349 One 
whose intellects are rendered useless, by being in the habit 
of taking spirituous liquors to excess, is said to be moideri, 
1848 Mrs. Gaskeu. Mary Barton vL 1. 90 Don’t mither your 
mammy for bread, here's a chap as has got some for you. 
x86q Geo. Eliot Mill on FI. 111. viii, Scolding her for 
‘ moithering ' herself and going about all day without chang- 
ing her cap. 1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylviexs L, II. xx. 156 
She's fairly moithcred wi' heat an’ noise. 1880 Miss 
/Broughton Sec. Th. 11. v, Moidering his brain with tem- 
perance meetings, . . temperance papers, and such trash. 
X900 M. O’Neill Songs Glens Antrim 4 This livin’ air is 
moitbered wi’ the bummin’ o’ the bees. 

b. (See quots.) 

1847 Halluvell, Mither^ to muffie up; to smother; to 
encumber. Northampt 1888 Shejfeld Gloss. s.v., A Derby- 
shire woman said that a child was ‘ mythered up in clothing ’ 
when it was too much wrapped up. 

2. inir, *To talk incoherently or foolishly; to 
be delirious, to wander or ramble in one’s mind * ; 
also, ‘to wander about aimlessly or confusedly* 
(E, D. D.). 

1839 Hereford, Gloss.^ Moither^ ..to be weak in mind. 
1879 Miss JACKSON Word-bk., Moitherymither^ 

to talk incoherenily—to ramble, as in feverish sleep, or 
delirium. Com. ‘I thoughtthepoorchildwuzgwein to’ave 
a faiver, fur 'er burnt like a coal, an’ moithered all night '. 

3 . intr, ‘To labour very hard' (Halliwell). 
Also quasi-frawr. with away, 

'1828 [Carr] Craven Gloss. I.328 Moider,, .to labour hard, 
to toil. 1846 Brockett Ai C. Words. x8.. Comh, Mag, 
(Ogilvie 1882), She lived only to scrape and hoard, moidering 
away her lovele.ss life in the futile energies and sordid aims 
of a miser's wretched pleasure. 

Hence Moi’dered ^4 a., confused, stupefied; 
Moi’dering ppl. a., stupefying, bewildering. 

1674 Moidered [cf, Moider v,]. 1796 Mary Lamb Del. 
to Coleridge 17 Oct. in Final Mem. C. Lamb ii. .205 
Polly, what are those poor crazy moythered brains of 
yours thinking of always t 1B39 Hereford, Gloss. y Aloit/icr- 
/Vxf or Moitkeredy confused, silly; also lightheaded or 
delirious. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in ymt Geog. 
'.S'oc.^XXIX. 163 After midday it would be difficult, .to find 
a chief without the thick voice,, .and the moidered manners, 
which prove that he is either drinking or drunk. 1896 J. K. 
Snowden lYeb of old Weaver \i\. (1897) 78 It was out of 
these moidering talks with my mother that I gathered nerve 
enough [etc.], a 1894 J. Shaw in R. Wallace Country 
Schoolm, (1899) 350 Moidartf stupid. 

IU!oidor6 (mordo^j). Also 8 moyodore, moe- 
dor(e, moydor(e, moider, moidor, [Corruptly 
a. Pg. moeda d'ouro lit. ‘ gold coin ’ (woeda Monet, 
ouro L, attnint gold).] A gold coin of Portugal, 
current in England in the first half of the i8ih 
century (see quot. 1717). In later use, the word 
.survived, as a name for the sum of 27J,, which was 
approximately the value of the coin, 

[1702 in W. A. Shaw Set. Tracts Eng. Monet. Hist. (1896) 
i 65 In Portugal the Moeda is recconed at ten Crusados or 
28J. T.id.\ X7ix-za Newton Ibid. 178 The Moydores of 
Portugal, one with another, as they are brought hither by 
the Merchant.. in England are worth 37r. Zd. Halfpenny. 
17x7 — in Ld. Aldenham CoUoq, on Currency (1900) 
442 Some ye.Trs ago the Portugal tnoedors were received in 
the west of England at iZs. apiece; upon notice from the 
mint that they were worth only about 17s. yd., the Lords 
i Commissioners of the Treasury ordered their receivers of 
taxes to take them at no more than 272. 6d, 1737-4X 
CiiAMDCRS Cycl.y MoidorCy MoedorCy or Moeday a gold coin, 
struck, and current in Portugal. X73X Mrs. Dclanv xa Lift 
ff Corr. (i86x) 1. 325 The gentlemen subscribed two molders 
a piece, and have two tickets each night to dispose of to 
ladies. 1749 Franklin Let, Wks. 1887 II. 153. 1 send you 
also a moidore enclosed, which plea.se to accept towards 
chaise hire. 1775 Mass, Spy lU.S.) 17 Mar. 4/3 Lost, a Sum 
of Money, all in Gold, viz. 3 Moldores, x Four Pistol piece, 
and I Half Guinea. . x86o Trollofc Franiley P. viii, To 
p.iy back the dowager's hard moldores. 1874 L. STRriiKN 
Hours in Library I. 30 Tangible Fubjects which he can 
weigh and measure and reduce ;o moldores and pistoles., 

. iloien, obs. fonn of Moyen. 

Jffoienaunt, variant of Moyenant Obs, 
dttoienne : see Moyen (kind of cannon). 

3 Vloiet, dial, variant of Mote sbX 
Moiety (raoPeii), Forms: 4-5 moite, 5 
moitee, 5-6 moytoC©, 5-7 moytie, 6 moyity, 


6-7 moitie, moyetie, moietie, 6-8 moity *» 
moyitie; moyety, mojety, '6- moiety. [ME^. 
inoitey inoitUy a. OF. inoiiey moiliiy earlier meiti 
meitut (mod.F. utoiliS) =; Pr. uteilal-Zy mitatz 
(Gascon viaytat\ Sp. milady Pg. vtilade, It. 

(and in learned form ' medielt^ L. mcdietalevi 
middle point, in late L. half, f. meditts middle; 
see Medium. Cf. Mediety.] 

1 . A half, one of two equal parts : a. in legal or 
quasi-legal use. 

1444 Rolls of Parity. 104/2 Ye to have the oone molts 
yerof, and he that espieih..hit forfaitahle, to have ibtoYtr 
moite. XS4S Tcst.Ebor. vi. 224 The moitie or half pairicof 
the mannor. 2592 Kyd^^. Trag.ii. iii. 16 She isdaugattrand 
balfe beire Vmo our brother heere, Don Ciprian, And shil 
enioy the moitie of his land. 26o3HoLLAND/’/n/rt7r/;*j.l/or. 
497 Mandron. .offered him the one moitie of his couiur\’ 
and city, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xi. § 176 To sulmii 
others to pay., a full moiety of all they were worth. <1x715 
Burnet Ozvn 7 'ime ii. (1724) I. 214 All. .were required to 
bring in one moiety of their fines : But the other moietywas 
forgiven those who took the Declaration.^ 1838 W. Bell 
Diet. Law Scot, s, v., A sum payable in moieties is pajaile 
in two equal shares, though sometimes, erroneously, the 
term is applied to a sum payable in two or three different 
parts or instalments, 
b. gen, 

C147S Parienay sg }6 Tbys nionstre with teeth the Stterd 
ther taking, In moitees to Forthwith It breking. 1590 
Spenser F^ n. xii, 31 They., were depriv’d Of their 
proud beautie, and th’one moyity Transformd to fish for 
their bold surquedry. i6ox Holland Plmy I. i64*A man 
at three yeares of age, is come to one moitie of his growth 
and height, X64X Milton Reform. 11. Wks. 2851 HI. 57, 
1 know they will not turn the beame or equall Judgement the 
moity of a scruple. 1672 Marvell Rek. Tnxnsp. i. zx9Let 
half of them be School-Divines and the other moity Systema- 
tical. 2776 Gibbon Decl. ff F. x. adfiUy We might suspect, 
that war, pestilence, and famine, had consumed, in a few 
years, the moiety of the human species. 2799 Washington 
Lett. Writ. 1S93 XIV. 296 On this Estate I have more 
working negros by a full moiety, than can be employed to 
any advantage in the farming system. 2835-6 ToddsCycl. 
Anat 1. 172/2 An earthworm cut in two., will continue to 
live, and each moiety will become., a perfect animal . 1897 
Altbutt's Syst. Med, II. 850 Hereditary taintmay be traced 
in a very large proportion .of alcoholic cases — it is said in 
nearly a moiety. 

2 . loosely. One of two (occasionally more) parts 
(not necessarily equal) into which something is 
divided ; f one's share or portion, 

2596 Shaks. I Hen. Vlly iii. i. 96 Me thinks my Moity, 
North from Burton here, In quantitie equals not one of 
yours. 2597 Hooker Eeel. Pol, v.'lxxvil, § 3 Saint Paul 
him selfe dividing the body of the Church of Christ Into two 
moieties n.Tmeiii the one part tftwraf. c z6oo Shaks, Senn. 
xlvi, By their verdict is determined The cleerecyesmoyifie 
and the deare hearts part, 1655 Fuller C/r. //«/. 11. iv. 
§ 5 Crowned Monarch of the Southern and greater ^loiciy 
-of this Island, a 2674 Clarendon Sun. Leviath. (1676) 
261 Tlie greater moiety of the world being, .mere Heainen 
men and Pagans. 2838 [see i], 2854 Huxley 
V. (1870) 98 Physiological Science.. Its subject-mauer is 
a large moiety of the universe. 

+ b. contextually. AsmalliJart; a lesser share, 
portion, or quantity. ■ Obs. ' 

2593 Shaks. Liter, Ded., The loue I dedicate to your 
Lordship is without end : wheroF this Pamphlet without 
beginning is but a superfluous Moity. xt^S 
nimo III. i, Methinks no moyetie, not one little thought Of 
them But should raise spleens big as a cannon bullet 
Within your bosomes. x6ix Shaks. I^int T. ii. m. 8 bay 
that she were gone,,. a moity of my rest Might come to 
me againe. 1650 H. More Obsetv. in Enthus. In.y etc. 
(1656) 144 All that will be left of this learned discourse ol 
yours, will prove suchasrhall moitie of that knowledge your 

presumptuous mind conceited to be in her self, that [etc-]- 
1650 Follf.r Pisgah I. xii. 39 Who knows not. bui that the 
word Moity .. importeth the just midst, and true half ol 
a thing, though small moity in ordinary discourse is taken 
for any Canton, or small portion. 

‘ 3 , jocularly. One's ‘better half*, i-e. a wife 
(rarely, a husband). (So F. moiliL) ? Obs. 

* 1737 [S. Bering! on] G. de Lucca's Mem. (1738) 

to deprive the Husband of the voluntary ,Loye of his Moieiy. 
2770 Lady's Mag. 1. 228/2 Among the grievaiices against 
which Mr. Bustle exclaims abroad, is thecxce^ivc ncatnew 
of his notable moiety. 2820 Lamb in Gent 25 The Lady wiia 
a skeleton moiety in the old print. 

4 . Anthropology, Each of the two prinitTr}’ classes 
into which an Australian tribe is divided. 

x883 Howitt in JrtiL Anthrop. Inst XVIII. 39.f"«‘'^ 
are in such cases totems which cacli apply to oue rnoicty oi 
the tribe. 1899 B. Si-enccr & C\t.VR^ Native Tnbes Centr. 
Austral, ii. 70 The four [sub-clas^cs] arc Panunga anu 
Bukhara, Purula and Kumara; the first twoforniingon 
moiety of the tribe, and the latter two forming another. 
I]iXoif(f, obs. Sc. forms of Move. 

Moighte, obs. form of Mite ^ (an insect). 
IMoignon, variant of Monioe Obs. 

Moil (moil), jAI arch, and dial. Alsoy moylo, 
7, 9 moile, 9 raooil, mwoil, mwile. ff- Moii* 

1 . Toil, labour, (iruilgery; {xtL<\.\n loll and tnojh 

i6ra AlNSttOllTlI Amwt. /V. vii. 15 Miflcra 

moylc, mUeric. 164. Kcmers hemman 318 When Mastw. 
care not n-hat cxcci^e of loilc and inode 
1659 Hammono On Ps. xc. 10 7 heir life for lli.at 
..hard travail or moyic. 1785 hoiiK.'. Cutter t 
Nt. ii, Tills nisht his weekly mod is at an end. 
Rrimlev £ts., Angelin He. ei9 hndurmg mod ami tod in 
the trenches i/efore Troy. 1881 Durnect. ."d 

.\liii. 384 It is for love of me that he comes oil foot and «lin 
ail that moil. 
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2. Turmoil, confusion, tangle; hence Jig, ‘trouble, 
vexation, concern. Also in pi* (E. D, D.), 

. 185s Bailey Mystic 47 So fierce a storm, That with the 
madding moil the waves themselves Inflamed. <1x864 Haw- 
thorne Avicr. NaU-bks. (1868) II. m When I flounder 
Into the midst of bushes, which . . intertwine themselves 
about my legs, and brusli my face [etc?.. .It is iaughabJe, 
after 1 have got out of the moil, to think how miserably it 
affected me for the moment. 1885 Stevenson ChiliCsGard.^ 
Keepsake <V/rV/iii, Deaf are his ears with the moil of the mill. 

3. ‘Mud, mire; sticky, wet dirt’ (E. D. D,); a 
spot, taint; damage'eaused by touch. 

[x8i8 Todd (citing Uptm\ Molly a spot.] 1842 Akerman 
iViltsh, Gloss. 36 *To get into the rowoiJe*, to get into the 
mud. 1855 Mbs. Browning Aur, Leigh iv. 552 A finished 
generation, dead of plague, Swept outward from their graves 
uito the sun, The moil .of death upon them. Berksh. 
Gloss.y MujileyVcixi^. * A’s a-gettin' vurder in the mwile’, 
i. e. he’s going from bad to worse. 

t-Moil, Obs. Forms: 7-8 moyle, 8 moyl, 
moile, 8-9 moil. [? var. of Mule in the sense of 
hybrid; see quot. 1823. Cf. Genet-moil. 

1823 J. Badcock Dom. Avtusem. 47 The farina of the 
pippin was introduced to the flower of the Siberian crab, 
whereby a male was produced.] 

A variety of apple ; also cider produced from this. 
1657 Austen Fndt Trees i. Ep. Ded. a iij, Cider that is 
madeof the best Fruits, as Pearemaines, Pippins, Moyles, . .is 
much stronger and better than that which is made of ordinary 
fruits. 1708 J. Philips Cyder i, 27 Pregnant with the 
Dregs Of Moyle, or Mum, or Treacle's viscous Juice. Ibid. 
29 The Moile Of sweetest hony'd taste, 1813 Sir H. Davy 
Agric, Chem. (1814) 254 The golden pippin, the red streak, 
and the moil, so excellent in the beginning of the last 
century, are now in the extremest stage of their decay. 

IKCoil (moil), a, and dial, (Anglo-Irish and 
Welsh border.) Also moyle, muU, mweeal, 
miel. (See E.D.D.) [a.Ir. maoly and the equiva- 
lent Welsh moely lit. ‘bald*.] a. adj. Of cattle: 
Hornless, b. sb. A hornless cow. 

1847 Gloss. Hcraldryy Moilty a provincial word signifying 
an o.x without horns, . 1853 Mortods Cycl. Agt‘ic. 11. 72a 
Mutt (Irish), cow without horns. 1887 Haverg al Herejord, 
Gloss.y Moyliy a hornless cow or bullock. 

ZKToil (moil), V. Forms: 5-7 moile, d-7 moyle, 
7-9 moyl, (9 dial, myje, mile, mwoil, mwile), 
7- moil. [a. OF. moillier (:— popular L. *viol- 
liHrey f. L. tnoliis soft) to wet, moisten, also itttr, 
to paddle in mud (mod.F. mouiller to wet).] 

1. trans. To wet, moisten; to soil, bedaub, make 
dirty, chiefly in passive. Ohs. exc. dial, and arch. 

c Beryn A monk^that toke the spryngill,..And 
did right as the manner is, nioillid al hir patls. 1573 
Turbrrv. Venerie 33 If they go to kenell wette and moyled 
with dwt. 1653-4 WHITELOCKK yrnl. Sssjed. Emb. (1772) 

I. 447 Though the streets were very dirty, and their robes 
very long, .. yett they did not hold them up, butt were 
pitifully moyled. tyoS Phillips (ed. Ker.sey), To Moil., 
to dawo with Dirt. 2735 Somerville Chase r. 262 Moil'd 
in the clog|ing Clay, panting they lag Behind inglorious. 
184X C. H. Hartshorne Salopia Antigua 508 Moiled from 
yea to fut. <xxS6x Mrs, Browning Mother <5* Poet vii, 
Letters moiled With my kisses. 

t b. Jig. To defile. Obs, rare. 

X596 Spenser Hymn. Hear. Love 220 Rouxe thyself., 
out of thy soyle, In which thou w.iUowest. .And doest thy 
mynd in durty pleasures rnoyle. 1647 Trapp Comm. Rev. 
xiv. 4 Which have not moiled themselves with fornication 
corporall or spirituall. 1650 — Comm, Lev. xviii. 20 As^ 
David, how did liee moil himself with Bathsheba. 

'1*2. iiitr. To make oneself wet and muddy; to 
wallow in mire. Obs. 

a 1566 R. Edwards Damon 6* Pith. (1571) f iii, All day 
I moyle in dourte. 1575 Gascoic.nc Flowers, Frtiitc o/Facs 
Poems 1869 1. 94 .‘V serpent. .Which (almost dead for colde) 
lay moyling In the myre. 1577 B. Goocb Heresbach's Husb. 

II. (1586) 51 b, Tlie Frogge continually doth crie while in 
the stincking Lakes he still doth moile. ^ xsm Sir Clyomon 
Prol. A. 2, Filthy Swine which in the mire doth moile. 

3. To toil, work hard, drudge. Sometimes 
with, some trace of the etymological sense 2 : 
To work in wet and mire. Often coupled with 
verbs of similar meaning, esp. in to toil atui moil. 
Very common dial . : see E. D, D. 

iS48-<) Latimer Serm, Ploughers (.Arb.) 26 They [rr. vn- 
preachingprelatesjare so troubeled wyth Lorclelye lyuynge, 
..mounchyng in their maungers, and inoylynge m their 
gaye manoures and mansions, and so troubeled with loyter- 
ynge in theyr Lordeshyppes, XSS9 Mirr. Mag., Fait R, 
Tresilian viii, And moyleth for no more ihen for his need* 
full hyre. 2380 H. Gifford GilloJJowers Poems (Grosart) 
55 To toyle and moyle for worldly dro-se. 1593 Nashe 
Christ's T. 44 b, Heere we labour, drudge and moyle. 1623 
Bacon Ess.y Plantations, But moile not too much under 
Ground: For the Hope of Mines is very Uncertainc. .1629 
H. -Burton Truth's Triumph 250 Vega hath spent.. 20 
chapters.. wherin he moyles in sweate and dust. crx68a 
Bevf.ridce Serm, (1729) I. 387 He moils and toils. .tocome 
at them [sc. riches]. 1687 .AIbs. Behn Lucky Chance 11. i, 
^ must moil on in the damn'd dirty road, And sure such pay 
will make the journey easie. 17x4 Gay Sheph. IF uk 11. 50 
With thee ‘twas Illarian's dear Delight, To moil all day, 
and merry make at Night. 1830 Galt T. ii. xi, 
Who toil and moil in stores and factories. 1849 Loncf. 
Kavauagh i. 8 They saw him daily moWing and delving in 
the common path like a beetle. 1858 Seaks Athau. M. v. 
205 The commentators are signally at fault in moiling at 
this passage. 1880 Browning Dram. A^/ASer. u. Dr.— -- 
34 A lawyer wins repute — Having to toil and moil. 

f 4. trans. To weary, fatigue * harass, torment, 
worry. Chiefly Obs. 


1582 Stanyhurst FEneis 1. (Arb.) 27 luno fel harted, Thee 
seas, thee region^ thee skies so spighifulye moyling [orig. 

I. 280 qttae mare nunc terreuque metu caelumgue /atigat\. 
x6oo Holland Livy xl. xxiL X074 Much moiled they were 
al), and sore toiled ia this untoward way. x^ T. Weight 
Passibtts I. ix. 33 Who Is moyled with heavinesse. .and per* 
ceiveth not his heart to bee coarcted? 1640 tr. Verdere's 
Rom. Rotn. 111. 205 This while Alcidamant and Griolanis.. 
were no Icsse moiled, for the great Knight of the Sun. .so 
stoutly withstood them. 1633 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. iv. 

8 We bad been., miserably moiled, and our hurts, that were 
great, but ill looked unto. i823.y^x'nV Publ. ymls. (1825) 
408 He seemed sadly moiled with hts matrimonial miseries. 

b. rejl. 

ai^bo&zcon Sick Masts Salve Pref., Wc moile and tor- 
moile oure selues in studying and deuislng howe we maye 
come by the giftes of glassy fortune. xsSx Mulcaster 
Positions iv, (1887) 15 They [re. the ancient writers] moile 
themselues sore, with the maners and conditions of the 
nurse. x6oo Hakluyt Foy. (1810) HI. 401 To moyle them- 
selves thus with abiect and base worke. e x6xx Chapman 
Iliad xxiii. 637 No more tug one another thus, nor moyle 
yourselues [rgii^eade KaKOtot]. 1673 Marvell Reh. Trattsp. 

II. X15, 1 only threw it out like empty (kisk to amuze him. . ; 
he runs away with it as a very serious business and so 
moyles himself with tumbling and tossing it, that be is 
in danger of melting his Sperma Celt. i869TENNYS0NA<?r//*, 
Farmer, New Style xiii. But 'e tued an' moil’d 'issendead. 

c. ijttr. for reJl. To distress oneself. Obs. exc, 
dial.y to worry, be fidgety or restless. 

X567 Golding Ovids Met. ^ ix. 502 They moyled why 
others myght not geve like gift as wele as shce[orig. Et, 
cur non aliis eadem dare dona Hceret, Murmur erat\, 
x 839 A''. IF, Line. Gloss., j'I/i7/?,..(2) To be fidgetty or rest- 
less. ‘ Theare's noa gettin* noa rest wi* him at neets ; he’s 
tewin' an' moilin’ aboot for iver *. 

6. trans. To root ///; to burrow in (the ground) 
like a pig, badger, etc.; ‘to draw potatoes with 
the hand from under the growing plant’ (E.B.D.). 
Obs. exc. dial. 

xsSt J. Bell Haddon's Anstv. Osor. 101 b, Like a wilde 
Boare, to moyle up by the rootes, the florishyng and most 
plentyfull Vyneartm. Ibid. 325 b, It is apparaunt enough 
what thinges are moyled uppchy the Rootes, but what is 
planted in that place, he confesseth he cannot as yet dlsceme. 
fb. intr. To burrow. Obs. 

15,, Edgeworth Serm. L 6 b, Couetous’men be..euer- 
like w.Tntes or Moles moiling in the grounde. [1623 ; cf. 3.] 
1638 A. Fox IVurtd Surg. i. vi. 23 Why do they then 
molest the Patientwlth seeking, pressing,.. and moiling in 
the Wound. 

f6. trans. ? To maul, mangle. Obs. 

1698 Fryer Acc, E. India <k P. 1x8 Trampling a Man to 
Deaihj or Moiling him to Pieces with their Foreheads. 
Moil: see Moiles, Movle, MuleI and 
[Moile, ‘adish madeof Marrowand gratedbread’, 
in Speght's glossary to Chaucer's Works 159S 
(copied in Blount Glossogr.i6sb> and in later Diets.) 
is due to misunderstanding of /ranch moils (see 
Franohemvle) in Lydgate’s Thebes ibid, 370 b/i .] 
Moile : see Mole and sbi^ 
moiled (moild), a. dial. [f. Moil a. or r ^.3 
+ -ED^.J Of cattle : Hornless. 

1839 Herejord. Gloss. A moiled sheep' b a sheep 
without horns. 1855 Morton’s Cycl. Agric. II. 724 Moiled 
(HereC, Irish), without horns. z879ftliss Jackson 
Word-bk. s,v. Moilled, My pretty mwoilled ’eifer, 

Iffoiled (moild), ppl. a, [f. Moil v. + -edI.] 

1 . Hard worked ; exhausted ; oppressed with 
labour and toil. 

i6i7-x8 W. L.vwson Orch. Gard. (1623) 48 The Horse 
and moiled Oxe wrought to an vntimely death. 1793 Gentl. 
h[(jg, Dec. xo34 Moiled, troubled, fatigued. Sedgemoor. 
x8ao Clare Poems Rural Life (ed. 2) 136 The rough rude 
ploughman,. .While moil’d and sweating, by some pasture's 
side. Will often {etc.]. 

2. Made dirty or foul; soiled, dial, 

1632 Sherwood, Moiled in the mire, En/augd. Ibid., 
Jloyled, SouilU. 1839 Hereford. Gloss., Moiled, dirty with 
wet mud. x88a IF. IForcs. Gloss. 
liSoiler (moi'bi). rare, [f. Moil v, + -erL] 
One who moils or labours; a toiler. 

1563-87 Foxe A..^ M. (1596) 184/1 As for your Cardinals, 
we shut them out both of churches and cities, for that we 
see them not preachers but prollers;..not plflersand up- 
holders of the church, but..moilers of monie and gold. 1563 
Grafton Chron. (x8c^) I. 3 This Cain was a great loyler 
and moyler in the earth. 1880 Mrs. Sfyst , Palace 

Gard. xxiii, Excepting a few millions of toilers and moilers, 

Moilere, obs. form of Mulieb. 

Moiles (moilz). Class-blowing. AIso(inDicts.) 
moil. [(if. F. mettle. ‘ sc dit, dans les verreries, 
des morceaux de verre qui s’altachent aux Cannes*, 
Littr^).] (Sec quot.) 

1875 Knight Diet. MeeJu, Modes, the metallic oxide 
adhering to the glass which is knocked from the end of the 
blow-pipe. 

Sloiley (moidi). Sc. and Anglo-Irish. Also 
moylie, moilya. ff. Moil a.] A hornless cow 
or bullock; also iransf. applied to a person; 
also altrib. o^ adj. 

1824 SIactaccart Gallovid. Etuycl.,Moylie, a mild, good- 
natured person: an auld utoylie, a tame person, even to 
.sillyness; a moylie, is al>Q a bullock wanting boms. 1880 
Antrim ff Down Gloss., Moity, Moilya, a hornless cow.' 
Moily, hornless. 

SCoiliu^ (moi’liij), vbl. sb, [-ixgI.] The 
action of the verb Moil in various senses. 

c 1560 [Richaroes] Misogonus ir. li. ^ (Brandi) Or to what J 
end shoulde we here spende Our dayes In vrksome moylinge ? j 


1573 Gamut. Gurton iv. iii, (Manly), Why, makes the knaue 
any moyling? xs8x J. Bell H addon's Anstv. Osor. 326 
These men have., undertaken much fruitlej.se labour in that 
lamentable moilyng of thinges which they have subverted. 
1604 T. Vi RIGHT Passions vt. 327 What brought first hunger 
and thirst,.. toyling and moyling into this world? x69r 
Wood Ath. Oxon. 11.205 After a great deal of moyling, tur- 
moyling, perfidiousness, and 1 know not what, he laid down 
his head and died. 1885-6 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxxvii. 
2 Blesses them more in their resting than others in their 
moiling and toiling. 

Moiling (moi'lir)),^/. a. [f. Moil v. + -ing 
That moils; labouring, toiling; fatiguing, toilsome. 

1603 Knolles/Zi'iL T'rtrAr (1621)1198 Such moiling labor.- 
i6o3 Merry DeviloJEdmortto/t {1617) F2, We hauebad the 
moylingst night of it that euer we had in our Hues. 1692 
R. L’Estrance Fables ccev. 266 Oh the Endless Misery of- 
ihe Life I Lead ! crys the Moiling Husbandman, to spend 
all my Days in Ploughing [etc.]. <1x7x1 Ken Edmund 
Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 81 That moyling Swain who ploughs 
the fertile clod, Looks rarely to his Benefactor (}od. 1840 
Dickens Bam. Rudge Ixxi, I am an abject slave, and a 
toiling, moiling .. potter’s wessel. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. IForddk., Miling, dirty and laborious— 'A mihn’ 
job’. Daily News 34 July 7/3 A good sprinkling of 
real moiling workers in their best. 

Hence Mol'llngfly adv., in a moiling manner. 

1621 T. Williamson tr. Goulart's JFise Fieillard 7 He 
runnes and moyllngly trots vp and downe. 

Moill(i)er(e, -ie, -ye, moilre, obs. ff. Mulieb. 
Moilsome (moi Isym), a. [f. Moil v. + -some.] 
Involving toil = Labobious 2. 

1877 Blackmore Erema i, A dark, narrow gorge departed 
from the moilsome mountain track. 

Moine, obs. form of Mine sb. 
xs6x T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's Coxtriyer i. Bij b, Some in 
rydinge, some in playnge at fence, euerye man accordinge 
to the moine of his mettall [It. [\^4i) thy ciascuno secondo 
la mincra del suo metaU6\. 

II Moinean (moi-nn, || mwano). Fortif. Also 
8 moyeneau. [Fr. ; regarded by Littr^ and Hak.- 
Darm. as a use of vtoineau sparrow.] (See quot.) 

170:4 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, hIoyeneau,.\'A a small flat 
Bastion, commonly placed in the middle of an over-long 
Curtain, by which the Bastions at the Extremities are not 
well defended from the Small-shot, by reason of their Dis- 
tance ; so that this Work is proper for placing in it a Body 
of Musqueteers to fire upon the Enemy from all sides. 
Ibid., Moiiteau [with similar explanation). 1802 in C. James 
Milit. Diet. And in mod. Diets. 
tMovnes. Obs. rare. Also moynes. [ad. 
OF. (early 14th c.) moiuesse, moynessc, moignesse, 
f. moine : see Monk and -ess.] A nun. 

1513 Bradshaw St. IVerburge }. 41^3 The other hyght 
saynt Erkengode a moynes serene. Ibtd, 3519 Blessed pure 
virgin moines and abbasse, O venerable werburge. 
Moines, obs. form of means : see Mean sb, 

144, Vemlam MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm., 1906) 3 note, 
Moiniall, variant of Monial sb. Obs. 

Moir, obs. form of More a, and adv. 

II HfCoire (mwar, mw^j, moej). Also 7 moyre. 
[F. moire, according to Fr. lexicographers an 
adoption of some form of Eng. Mobaik. 

The OF. moire, the name of some textile fabric men- 
tioned by Chresrien of Troyes (X2th c), Is believed to ^ 
unconnected with the modem word.] 

Originally a kind of watered mohair; after- 
wards, any textile fabric (but usually silk) to 
which a watered appearance is given in the process 
of calendering; a watered or clouded silk. 

Moire antique, explained by Fr. lexicographers to mean 
a w.Ttered silk of large pattern, is in Hng. use practically 
synonymous with moire, which is apprehended as a short- 
ened form, 

1660 PcPYS Diary ai Nov., We bought some greene- 
watered moyre, for a morning wastecoale, 1664 Ibid. 

8 May, A new black cloth suit and cloak lined with silk 
moyre. 1752 Cmesterf. Let. to Son 22 Apr. (1774) JI. 136 
Talk pompons, moires, &c., with Madame de BloL 1853 
Mrs. Carlvls Lett. IL 268 [Dressmaker loq.] I don't 
think I ever saw so lra.shy a moire. 1858 Ho.mans Cyci. 
Comm, S.V, Moire Antique, If good silk be wrapped lightly 
and carelessly round a roller, it may become moire much 
against the inclination of^ the possessor. z86o Trollope 
Frasnlty P. (1861) III. xvii. 316, 1 suppose Jane can put 
her hand at once on the moire antique when we reach 
Dover?* 1866 AIiss Braddon J/iV^ igi The heap 

of silk and moire. x8^ ‘ JIark Twain ' Jnnoc. Abr. xxHl 
( 1872) 166 Velvets and moire antiques. 

II Moire (mwar^, m6»T/i), a. and sb. [Fr., 
pa. pple, of moirer, to give the appearance of 
moire to, f. moire Moise.] 

A. adj. Of silk: Watered. Of metals: Having 
a ‘ watered ‘ or clouded appearance. 

1823 J. Badcock Dom, Amusem. 140 MoinS Watering, by 
other afethods. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh iv. 565 
Those passed the salts, with confidence of eyes And simul- 
taneous shiver of moire silk. x868 Joynson Metals iv. 104 
Giving the plates [of galvanised iron] the well-known moire 
appearance. 1893 G. Egertos Keynotes (1894) 33 The lap 
of her moire gown. 

B. sb. 

1. A variegated or cloudetl appearance resembling 
that of watered silk; esp. as imparted to metals 
for the purpose of ornament. 

1818 ynd.Sci.^ Wr/x V.363 On the ^foird MetalHque, or 
Fer blanc moire. Ibid., The moire has of late been much 
improved by employing the blow pipe. . .When the moire 
has been formed, the plate is to be varnished and polished, 
the varnish being tinted wiiJi any glazing colour, and thus 
the red, blue, green, yellow, and pearl coloured moires are 
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iQSJiufECtuTedt 2839 XjR^.DicitAfiss.v,f ^loiTic mitcilliQUC^ 
called in this country crystallized tin.plate, is a variegated 
primrose appearance, produced upon the surface of tin* 
plate, by applying to it in a heated state some dilute nitro- 
muriatic acid for a few seconds, then washing it with water, 
drj’ing, and coating it with lacquer. x888 Teall Brit, 
Petrcgr, 440 Moiri^ the name given to the wavy appearance, 
comparable to that of watered silk, presented by thin plates 
of mica under crossed nicols. 

IT 2. Erroneously used for Moire. 

1851 Official Catal, Gt. Exhib, II. 504 ‘Moire antique’, 
forgarments,variouscolours. x%^xRepts. yuriesCt, Exhib, 
(*852) 368 Gros-de-Naples, glace, and checked moire, and 
satin. 186a London Soc, II. 40 Costly Moires. x86a Catal, 
Internal, Exhib, II. xx. 24 Moire antiques. 1883 Miss 
Braddon Gold, CaiP 1 . a. 43 MEs Pew. .went rustling up 
and down the terrace.. in her armour of apple-green moire. 
1885 Mabel Collins Prettiest iVotnan xxxi. He wore a 
coat of white moire antique, embroidered with gold. 

2yioir6, moirCi [f* Moire sb. and Moire. 
Cf. F, nioirer,^ trans. To give a moird or 
watered apjjearance to. Also Moi’ring vbl, sb. 

1823 Nexti Monthly Mag. IX. 551/2 The means which I 
had employed for moiring tin-plates. 1884 W. H, Wahl 
Galvanopl. Manip, 521 (Cent.) The solution [salt, or sal 
ammoniac] may be applied to the surfaces to be moireed 
with the aid of a sponge. 

Moireen, 6bs. form of Moreen. 

H/Ioirette (mware't), [f.. Moire + -ette.] A 
textile fabric made to imitate moire. 

189s Price List, Moirette for lining. 1900 Daily News 
X Sept, 6/2 A nut-brown cloth dress, .has a petticoat of nut- 
brown moirette to match It. 

Moirneing, obs. form of Morning. 
Moirologist (moirp-lodjist). rare—\ [f. late 
Gr. noipof^dyos (corruptly written pvpokoyos, mod. 
Gr. pvpio\ 6 yot, whence Myeiologoe), f. Gr. poipa 
fate, death + -\ 6 yos speaker, discourser : see 
-LOGisT.] A hired mourner in modern Greece. 

x886 Q. Rev. July ais There may be found traces,'too, of 
Lethe.. in the death ballads sung by the hired mourners... 
The moirologists will sing of the loneliness of the living, of 
the horrors of death [etc,}. 

+ lllois. Obs. Also moys(e. [a. F. mois 
month.] Only in Mois of Easter or Pasch ( = 
OF. mois de Pasgties, med.L. mensis Pasckx) : 

a. the month or the fortnight ending on Low 
Sunday ; hence Low Sunday itself ; b. the Easter 
dues, payable on or before Low Sunday. 

2426 Coventry Leet Bk, (E.E.T.S.) 104 Ric, Toy reseyved 
the moyse of Ester of Ric. Crosseby,..C marc. x4^RolU 
o/Parlt, V, 6o/t At the moys of Estre next comyng. 2449 
Ibid, 269/1 Afore the Kyng in his Benche, atte the hloys of 
Pasche, that shall be in the yere of our Lcrde mccccxlvi. 
2492 Ibid. VI. 442/2 To be certified on this side the Mois of 
Ester then next folowing. 

UflCoiseCmoiz), s/.r//£z 4 AlsoSmoya. znlf. To 
thrive: lo increase, improve, mend. 

2:^87 W. Marshall Norfolk (1795) 384 To Mays, to 

thrive ; spoken of crops and stock : also in a general sense, 
as ‘he muddles on but does not moys\ 2792 Genii, Mag, 
LXl. It. 1022 It is .1 common saying among the common 
people of this place [Horwich] when a person does not seem 
to recruit after a fit of illness, or when he does not thrive in 
the world, that such an one does not moise, a 2825 Forqv 
Voc. E. Anglia, Moise v. to mend, improve, increase, &c. 
2860 E. Gillett Song Sol. in Nor/. Dial. vi. 11 To see 
wutherthe wine-trees moised,and the pomegranates blowed. 
t Moison. Obs. rare. Forms : 4-5 moyaoun, 
muso(u)n, muyson, 4-6 moyson. [a, OF. 
moisoK, muisoiij AF. inewson (1406 in Riley Mem. 
Land. 563), early mod.F. moison, moyson (Cotgr.) 

L. minsion-cm act of measuring, f, mens’, inetlrl 
to measure.] a. A ‘ measure ' in music, b. Size, 
dimension, 

f *3*5 [see G-sol-re-ut]. 1362 Lancl, P. PI. A. xr. X28 
And alle Musons [v.rr. musonys, musouns, muysones] In 
Mu^yk 1 made hire to knowe. 7 a 1366 Chaucer Rom, 
Aw 1677 And some therbeen of other moysoun, That drowe 
t>® scaoun, And spedde hem faste for to spredc. 

b/ojikynde i. xv. (1552) 49 Vaynes.. 
c wiiicn in nioyson Sc notable biggenesse moch surmount 
jQuaimte of y* abouc named dcscendinge brest vaynes. 

Moiaron, obs. form of Mushroom. 

Moist (moist), a. and sb. Also 4-5 moiats, 
moyst, 5 mosta, 6 mowest. 
[a. Oh. moiste (mod.F. /twite). 

The ulterior etymology U disputed. By most scholars 
OF. ttwts.-e ts beheved to represent late L. au 

altered form of L r;/Ur;,f»i mouldy, related to muclrUo be 
mouldy, mucer mouldmess, imicut Mucus. Cf P 
to grow mouldy -popular *r«Ue/r.^clai L 

also Uumonsch«r«l£-/ruct,hriultr«orcf,fdouHhv It 

hmp. Some, however, following Diet. consiSet^lt to repret 
sent L. mustens like new wmc, also fresh, new Aaid t X 
of cheese, pepper, etc), i. mnstum new wine, Must. *Ii 
I)OS>ible th.ii the two Latin words have coalesced in Vr.l 

1 . Slightly imbued with wetness; containing 
liquid in a state of suspension or absorption not 
dry ; damp, humid. 

Now difiering from damp in h.aving no tendency to imply 
either an undesirable or a merely temporary or casual cori. 
uition. In early u^c the word Iiad a wider application, 

*398 Trevis.a Barth, De /*./?. v. xix. (1495) 223 Kyndc 
makyih the mouth moysic wyihin to tempre and chaungc 
ihccscbrnr thcdrycncs of the incic, e 2400 Maundev. (1839) 
*00 5 jfr the Erihe were made 0103*51 and wcci with that 
Watre, it wotde neverc here Fruyt. Ibid, xlv, rfo Jif 
* cujTn or Po3*soua be brougblc in presence of the Dya- 


inand, anon it begynnethe to wexe moyst and for to swete. 
c 1420 Lydg. Assembly 0/ Gods 258 With her moyst clothes 
with tearesall bespreynt. 2483 CoM. 344/1 To make 
mo.ste, liguidnre, cetera, vhi to wete. 1529 Wolsey in Four 
C, Eng. Lett. (i8to) 10 This mowest & corupi ayer. _ xsss 
Eden Decades 137 The confynes of the chiefe citie are 
inoister then is necessary,^ i6ix Bible .SV/^3 Child, 26 As 
it had bene a moist whistling wmd. 2667 Milton P, L. xl 
742 The Hills to their supplie Vapour, and Exhalation dusk 
and moist, Sent up amain. 1726 Leoni Alberti's Archit. I. 
30/1 The moistest part of the Quarry, 1727-46 Thomson 
Stimmeri$Zj Like the red-rose bud moist with morning-dew. 
178^ \V. Buchan Dorn. Med, (1790) 207 The skin grows 
moister, and the sweat.. begins to have a peculiar foetid 
smell.' 2796 C Marshall Gardefu xviii. (18x3) 3x2 Let 
spring sown seeds be watered occasionally, according to the 
weather, lo keep them moist. 2797 Coleridge Chrisiabcl 1. 
2x8 The l^dy. wiped her moist cold brow. 1823 Elphin- 
stone Acc. Caubul (2842) H.*9i 'l*he Gurmseer itself is moist, 
and sometimes even marehy,^ 2862 H. Spencer First Print. 
II. X. § 84 (2875) 258 Moist winds.. lose so much heat when 
they reach the cold mountrun peaks, that condensation 
rapidly takes place.^ 1866 Tate Brit. Mollnsks iv, 159 The 
variety inhabits moist places. x8^ F. M. Crawford Rom, 
Singer I. 22 You are oppressed with a moist heat. 

b. Of the eyes: Wet with tears, ready to shed 
tears. In i6-i7th c. also, Watery, ‘rheumy’ (as 
one of the signs of old age). 

c 2386 Chaucer Melib, r 36 Whan that ihy Trend is deed 
quod he lat nat thyne eyen to moyste been of teens. 2597 
ShaksI 2 Hen. IF, 1. ii. 203 Haue you not a moist eye? a 
dry hand ?. .a white beard t. .and wU you cal your selfe yong ? 
2609 B. JoNSON Sil. IFom, 1. i, Weake bammes, moist eyes, 
and shrunke members. 2807 Wordsw. White Doe u. 6 S On 
the banner.. He glanced a look of holy pride, And hismoist 
eyes were glorified. 18x7 Shelley Rev, Islaan v. iv, 
Thoughts which make the moist eyes overbrim. ^ 2859 
Tennyson Enid 1199 The tender sound.. Made his eye 
moist. 1897 ‘ H. S. Merriman * In KedaPs Tents vi, A 
round-faced, chubby little man, with a tender mouth and 
moist dark eyes looking kindly out upon the world. 

c. Of a season, climate, etc. : Wet ; rainy ; 
having some rain ; having a considerable rainfall. 

2482 Caxton Myrr.w. viit 147 One somer Is softe and 
moyste, And another is drye and wyndy. 2545 Ravnold 
Byrth Mafikynde 89 The hote & moyste whether. 2604 E. 
G[rimston£] D' Acosta’s Hist, Indies 11. ii. 84 The night 
being colder then the day, ts likewise more moist. 2697 
Dryoen Firg. Georg, i. 146 Ye Swains, invoke the Pow'rs 
who rule the Sky, For a moist Summer, and a Winter dry. 
2815 Elphinstone Acc, Caubul (1642) 1 . 27^ Some places 
are refreshed in summer by breezes from moister countries. 
1865 Dickens Mut. Fr, t, vii, The weather is moist and 
raw. 1878 Jevons Prinu Pol. Boon. lit. 30 In England we 
have good soil and a moist climate fitted for growing gra.s5. 

t d. In medkeval physiology, said of elements, 
humours, planets, etc* (« Humid b); opposed to 
Dry, (See Cold a, 6.) Obs, 

c 2381 Chaucer Pari. Forties 380 Nature. .That hot, cold, 
heuy, lyght, moyst, & dreye Hath knyt with euene noum- 
beris of a*cord In esy voys gan for to speke & seye [etc.]. 
2390 Gower Con/, III. 120 [Cancer] of himself is moiste 
and cold, c 1400 Lan/ranc’s Cirurg, 22 Don of be tnen 
is of an hoot compiexioun & a moist, )>at ober of a cold 
complexioun & a dri^ 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas, xvi. 
(Percy Soc.) 73 Youth is .. Hole, and moyste, and full of 
lustines, e 2550 Lloyd Treas. Health Aj, It shal do good 
to moyst persons and women. 1604 Shaks. Ham. 1. i. 118 
(2nd Qo.), And the moist starre, Vpon whose influence 
Neptunes Jumpier stands, Was sicke almost to dooraesday 
with eclipse, 1707 Floyer Physic, Pulse-Watch 71 In 
Children and Women the cooler and moister Diet is most 
agreeable lo preserve their natural Pulses. 2774 Goldsm. | 
Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 183 They (rc. fish] are cold and moist, 
and must needs, say they, produce juices of the same kind. 

+ 2 . Of plants, fruits, etc.: ‘Juicy, succulent’ 
(J.) ; not withered or dry; fresh as opposed to 
dried. Obs. 

2377 Lancl. P. Pl, B. xvx. 68 Matrymonye I may nyme 
a moiste fruit with-alle. 2382 Wyclif fob viil 16 Moiste 
semeth the rcsshe befor the Sunne come. 2567 Maplet 
Gr. Forest 41 b, It is then best of all riuen, clouen and cut 
in sunder when it is moyst ^d greenc. 2607 Shaks. Timon 
iv. iii. 223 Will these moyst Trees.. page thy hceles And 
skip when thou point'st out? 1612 Bible Nurn, vi. 3 Nor 
[^hall hej cate moist grapes, or dried. 2612 Cotgr., Sucert- 
lent, succulent, sappie, moist, full of iuice. 
tb. Of liquor: New, not stale. Ohs, 

c 2386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 53 Notemuge lo puttc in Ale, 
Wheilher it be moyste or stale. — Pard, Frol, 29 A 
draughte of moyste and corny Ale. 

’b C. New, not worn, ‘ green ’♦ Obs. 

c 2386 Chaucer Prol. 437 Hir hosen weren of fyn scarlet 
reed flul streite yteyd and shoes ful moyste and newe. 
f 3 . Yielding moisture or water; bringing or 
lhatjbrings rain or moisture ; containing water (or 
other li»iuid). Obs. 

2300 Gower Con/. I. 264 Thilke blod which scholde have 
ese To regne among the moiste veincs. 2590 Stenser F, Q. 
HI. i. 57 The moist daughters of huge Atlas strove Into the 
Ocean deepe to drive their weary drove. 2602 Shake. Alls 
Well II. i. 167 Ere twice in murke and occideniall dampe 
^loist Hesperus hath quench’d her sleepy Lampe. 2602 
2K<f Pt. Reiurn/r, Parnass. i. ii. 167 Plainc Meteors, bred 
of the exhalation of Tobacco, and the vapors of a moyst 
pot, that scare vp into the open ayre. 2704 Pofe Windsor 
For. 219 Moist Arcturus clouds ibc sky. 

f 4 . Liquid; watery, Obs, 

, ^ *374 Chaucer BoetJu v. met. v, 232 (Carnb. MS.) Oothcr 
bcestis by the wandryngelybtnesse of hir wyngis betyn the 
wyndcs and oucrswymmjm the spaces of the longe cyr by 
nioyst flccynge [orig. iiguido z'olatu}. 2388 Wyclif /er, 
3</iv. 35 Offre to it moist sacrifices [2382 ih'd, sacryfiscs of 
licourcs]. 2390 Gower CoM, III, 04 The moiste dropcs of 
the rcyn Dcsccndcn into INfiddilerlhc. iS3oPal^b. 744/21 j 
1 sw.Tlowe downc any medycyne or lycour that is moyste, ] 


je assorbys. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV, iv. v. 240 (1600 Qa) 
But for my tearc.s, The moist impediments vnto my spe^ 
I had forestald this deere and deep rebuke. cx6xt ChapI 
MAN Ilioil^ I. 308 The moist waies of the sea they saild [Gr, 
enta'AfOF irypa xeAcu0a]. 

6. Associated or connected with, liquid, spec, a, 
poet. Tearful ; accompanied with tears, b. Said 
of a process or apparatus in which liquid is used, 
t Moist measure : liquid measure, c. Of diseases 
etc. : Marked by a discharge of matter, phlegm, etc. 

2562 Turner Baths 13 A ciath .. holdelh after moj^ie 
measure an unce and an halfe, 160^ xst Pt, lerohitno 1. 
ii. 61 Tis as common To weepe at p.'iriing as to be a woman 
..play not this moyst prize. 2637 Milton Lycidas 159 
Where ere thy bones are hurld, Whether beyond the stormy 
Hebrides, ..Or whether thou to our moist vows deny‘4 
Sleep’st by the fable of Bellerusold. 2796 Kirwan Elem. 
Min. (ed. 2) II. 395 No effectual method of analyzing this 
ore [Tui stone], in the moist way has as yet been drsco\ ered. 
2839 Ure Diet. Arts 812 The assay of oresi comprehendin': 
the mechanical part: that is, by washing; the chemical 
part, or assays by the dry way ; and the assays by the moist 
way. 2876 Bristowe Th. <5* Pract. Med. (1878) 86 When., 
the gangrene is what is usually called ‘ moist ’. 2891 Syd, 
Soc. Lex., Moist tetter. Ibid., Moist wart, \.\\tCond}lcma 
acuminatum, 2899 AilbutPs Syst. Med, Vlll. 512 It |ic. 
eczema of the fingers] may be dry or moIsU ^ Ibid. 524 The 
healing of a chronic moist eczema may be indefinitely de- 
layed by washing. 

d. Med. Of sounds heard in auscultation : Sug- 
gesting the presence of liquid. 

2843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xx. 230 The only 
stethoscopic phenomena' observed were extensive minute 
and moist bronchial rales. 2898 AUbutt's Syst. Mcd,'^, 
20 Two great classes of the dry and of the moist sounds. 

+ 6. Addicted to drink. {C/.Dryz?.^.) Obs. rare~'\ 
2629 R. Harris Drunkard's Cup 8 By the le-ilmony of 
the loosest and moystest naturalists, the \ery Poets.- 

7 . Special collocations : moist ohomber, a 
‘ chamber ’ in which microscopic objects may be 
kept moist ; moist colour, a water-colour pig- 
ment in the form of a soft paste *, moist gum = 
Dextrin (^Cent. Diet. 1890); moist stove, a 
hot-house heated with a moist heat ; moist sugar, 
unrefined or partially refined sugar; alsp attnh. 
and Comb., as moist sugar^oloured adj.j vioUl 
sugar bowl, spoon, etc. 

2869 Dallincrr & Drysdale in Monthly Microsc. Jml. 
(1874; XI. 97 Recknnghausen's‘*moist chamber'oiilyen- 
ables us to arrest for a short time the dissipation of the fluid 
under examination. 2876 Rutheriobd Outl, Histol. (cd. 3) 
250 Schultze’s modification ofRecklingbausen’smoUt chain* 
her, 2885 Encycl, Brit. XIX. 86^2 For water colours the 
pigments are prepared.. as * ^moist colours’ contained in 
small porcelain dishes. 2824 Loudon Encycl. Card, (ed. 3) 
§ 6177 The bark or 'moist stove*. . having a pit for bark or 
other fermenting matter instead of a stage. 2845 Florist's 
yrnJ. 124, I then place them.. in a moist stove or forcing 
house, [2657 I-icoN Barhadoes (1673) 85 The Sugws 
they made, were but bare Muscavadoes,. .so “moist, and full 
of molasses, and so ill cur'd.] 2826 Kirby & Sf. EnUntoL 
xliv, iv, 203 Of a granular appearance, much resembling 
fine moist sugar. 2835 Court Mag. VI. 169/2 The two Misses 
Larkin .. wore their own sevenpenny-moist-sugar coloured 
hair. 2847 A, & H. Mayhew Greatest Plague 0/ Life m. 
30 She could not for the life of her lay her hands upon the 
lump-sugar, and we were obliged to put up with moist, 
2886 W, H. St.John Hope in Arxhoeologiah, 150 'Ibis 
mazer was formerly used in the family osa moist-sugar bo\^ 

8. Comb,, chiefly parasynthetic, as moist-braintd^ 
•eyed, •natured adjs. ; also moist-striking adj. 

1606 Sir G. Goosecappe i. i. in Bullcn O. PI. III. 9, 1 .. 
know him to be a dull “molst-braind Asse. 2847 Webster 
( citing Coleridge), * Moist-eyed. 1669 WoRLiDCEoyj?. ri/zre. 
(168 1) 72 A very excellent Soil for a cold *moist-nalured Land. 
x8x6 L. Hunt/?»hh/«*iv. 177 Then issue forth in this “moist- 
striking air. 

+ B. absol, and sb. That which is moist ; 
moisture. Also, moist quality, raoistucss. 

7 a 2^66 Chaucer Rom, Rose 1564 Abouien it is gras 
springing. For moiste so thikke and wel lyking, That it nc 
may m winter dye. 2390 Gower Con/. 111. 97 
withouie moist al drye. c 1470 HENRVS0Nz|/<7/'./h^. l {.Cock 
<5- yasp)x\. Riches. .Quhilk inaith, nor moist, nor vlher rust 
canscreit 2562 ’J'urner Batlts 3b, It is good for thccrampc 
and for all colde diseases and moyste of the synewes. *5 ^* 
Davies //H wor/. Soulxxxx, v, She lodgeth Heat, and Cold, 
and Aloist, and Dry, And Life, and Death, and Peac^ and 
War together, 2606 Sylvester Dm Bartas ii. iv. wuScJitstnc 
419 Myrtles and Bays for want of moist grew wan. 26x5 
Chapman Odyss. viii. 67 The deepe moist then They further 
reacht, 2667 Milton P, L, iil 652 Who .. Bear his swift 
errands over moist and dry, O’rc Sea and Land. 274a 
Young Nt. Th, ix. 99 The moist of human^ frame the 5un 
exhales; Svinds scatter, thro’ the mighty void, tlie dry. 

lUCoisty V. Forms : 4-6 moyste, moiste, 0-7 
moyst (pa.pple. moist), 6- moist, [fi Moist a.} 
1 . trans. To render moist, impart moisture to; 
to moisten, wet. Obs. e.xc. dial, (see E.D. D.).^ 

2382 Wyclif yobxxx. 24 And the bones of hym ben mpislid 
with marz (Vulg, irrigantnr\. — Luke\x\. 3SSch<^,big*^ 
tomoiste his fcetwiih iccris. 2398TREVtSA^’rtrM.D//'. A. 

vi.xxii.('rollem. MS.),ConstantynsaycbMdrynkeisn^ful 

for many mancr cause : flbr hit moysicp pe dric Ixwy. Ibid, 
XIV. xlvi. (1405) 483 Valcycs ben mojvied with sircnics 
that come out of mountayncs. 2447 Bokenham Seyntys 

(Koxb.) 248 BJak brede..ln hote w^yr moy;slyd .. she cct. 

1 1530 T. Pbidioxe in Collier HUt. Driwt. ;'«/v{i83i) 11. 
iSrUcholdc myne oyc whoso lore, do nio«t o.y [uM 
face. 1533 Elvot C«/. HeUkt 30b, Wyne hcalcll 

and raov^cth the bodyc. Lamda«de Ptramb. hint 

(1S26) in .Moisting womens breastes that before were dne 
and wanted milke. 1590 Cress Pi;Mm<OKE /l»/o/MiC<x. H.u 
sworde AIrcadie moisted is m hi» warme Lloudc. 2655 
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HartUb Ref, Comuvw, Bces^ x8 Rye .. need not be drj’ed, 
but beaten and moisted with its own liquor' iBax Clare 
VilL Minstr. ii. 14s As evening moists the daisy by tby side. 

b. To slake or quench (one’s) thirst. To moist 
oiios Up : to drink very little ; also (slang) to moist 
one's clay, (Cf. Moisten v. i b.) Now diaL 
1377 Lancl. P. pi, B. xviii. 366 May no drynke me molste 
ne my thruste slake, Tyl [etc.]. 1530 Palsgr. 630/2, 1 dyd 
nat drinke to day, 1 dyd but raoyste my lyppes wiin a quarter 
of wine, rt X562G. Cavendish IPoisey fjZg:^) 241 Thus passed 
he forihe his dynner in great lamentacion andhevynes,whiche 
was more fed and moystyd with sorowe Sc teares, than with 
owther pleasant mets or dylicate drynks. 1579-80 North 
Pluiarehf Lycurgus (1595) 45 So they al dranke hartely 
except himself, who . . did no more but a litle moyste his 
mouth without, and so Refreshed himself. 1602 ^nd Ft, 
Rehirttfr. P amass, i. ii. 339 Meete mean houre hence, at 
the signe of the Pegasus in Cheapside, and lie moyst thy 
temples with a cuppe of Claret. 1606 Shaks. ^fj/, ^ Cl. v. 
ii. 285 Now no more The iuyce of Egypts Grape shall 
moyst this lip. 183^ A. Sajart Rambling Rhymes 120 
"When he used to moist his clay An‘ lay his corn in. 

i* T??* Chiefly, To soften (the heart, etc.). 05 s, 
13.. Propr, Sanct. (Vernon MS.) in Archiv Stud, luu. 
Spr. LXXXI. 317/57 pe wjuche tecbers dude Moyste wel 
)>ehertes of txewe men eueridel. 1435 hlisvN Fire of Love 
iL V. 80 Froo qwheiis he byrnys with lufe swetist & with a 
draght of heuenly passage he is moystid & vmbesett & truly 
is transformyd with h^it of happis to*cum._ 1557 Sarutn 
Primer i Good Lorde Jesu Christe, ,. moiste my minde 
with thy most precious bloude. 1578 (j. Whetstone 2nd 
Pt. Promos ^ Cassandra v. ii, Stormes of teares did showre 
As mygiit, with rueth, haue moyst a stony hart. 1598 
Rowlands Bilraying of Christ 27 And let my teares be 
houds to moist my heart. 

^2. absoL 

'HALi.Chren., Hen, V 3^ b, Sprinklea vessell of water 
and it moisteth not, but cast it out wholy together and it 
bothe wosheth and norisheth. 2562 Buizoarki Bh, 

Simples 5 Waxe is good for plasters .. it moisteth and is 
used for outwarde Medicines, 1582 Mi/lcaster Positions 
XX. (Z887) 87 Walking in the dew moystes and harmes. 1624 
Donne Devotions^ etc. (ed. a) x6a As thy water moysts, so 
it cooles too. 

Hence f Moi’sted ///. a,\ MoPating I'd/, 
and ppl. a, 

1382 Wycuf Dent. xl. 10 Moyslynge watrys [Vulg. aquse 
irrigux\, 1398 Trevisa Barth, Do P, R. xiH. v. (Bodl. 
MS.), After thee moistinge of be londe be h[epes of] grauel 
toschedeb. xS4t R. Coplaho Galyen's Terap, 2 A iv, Sease 
y® bathynge & moystynge. x549^* Sternhold & H. Ps, 
cxvt. 3 Thou hast deliuered. .my moisted eien from moume. 
ful teares. a 1562 G. Cavendish lifolsey in Wordsw. Eccl, 
frSiS) X. 456 After he had*. dried his moisted cheekes, 
he spake to them in this sorte, z^86 Bright Melanelu xU 
263 All which purgers are to be. .mingled with some moyst* 
ing decoction. 16x2 Drayton Poly-olb. it 40 Upon whose 
moisted skirt, with sea.weed fring’d about, The bastard 
Corail breeds. 

Moist, obs. Sc. f. ^^0ST ; Must sb, (musk) and v. 
SZoisteu (moi's’n), v* Also 6-7 moysten. 
[f. Moist tr. + -en®.] 

1 . trans. To make or render moist, damp, or wet } 
to wet superficially or moderately. Also absol, 

1580 [implied in Moistened, Moistening ppL adjs,^, 
X590 Sprnskr F. Q. 111. vi, 34 Nc doe they need with water 
of the ford .. to moysten their roots dry. x6io Markham 
Masterp. n. clxxiiu 483 It looseth and scatiereth humors, 
warmetn and moisteneth. x6xx Bible Job xxi. 24 His 
breasts are full of mitke, and bis bones are moistened with 
marrow. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 230 A Pipe a little moistned 
on the inside . . maketh a more solemne Sound, than if the 
Pipe were dry, <x x68o Ckarnock Chief of Sinners Obj, 
Mercy Wks. {1847) 16 Water cannot but moisten, fire can- 
not but burn, 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Apricock, 
Moisten them [sc. the apricocks] with a Spoonful of Water 
or Vinegar. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 17 p x By fatal confi- 
dence in these fallacious promises [of fine weather], .many 
curls have been moistened to llaccidity, 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory 21 Mealed powder moistened with brandy. 
1830 O. Winslow Inner Life iii. 88 No tears of repentance 
have ever moistened the eyes. 

b. In expressions relating to the satisfaction of 
thirst. To moisten the lips f throat, tXz.* to refresh 
oneself with liquor. To moisten one's clay, see 
Clay sb. 4 b. (Cf. Moist v. i b.) 

In quot. 1821 -moisten the lips is used — * make the mouth 
water 

X603 Dekker Batchelor's Bang, Hi. B4b, And halfe a 
dosen times [they have] moystned their Ups with the sweet 
ioyce of the purpled grap^ 1741 tr. D'Argens* Chinese 
Lett. xL 3x3 This same Priest.. takes care to moisten his 
Prayers by drinking every now and then a large Glass 
ofSVine. 18x9 Shelley Cyc/o/J 583 U/pwer. If you drink 
much after a mighty fe.ist, Moistening your thirsty maw, 
you will sleep well, 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Grace before 
Meat, The .savoury .soup and messes steaming up the 
nostrils, and moistening the lips of the guests with desire. 
1826 Scott IVoodst. v. You have been moistening your 
own throat to some purpose. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
xlviij, Mr. Swiveller .. chanced at the moment., to be 
moistening his clay, as the phrase goes, rather copiously. 
1842 A CoAiBB Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4).37 The generous 
self-denial of him who passed the cup to his wounded neigh- 
bour, without stopping even to moisten his own lips, 
f c. fi^. = Moist v, i c. Obs, rare, 

1582 [implied in Moistened ppl. a. 2]. ?<xi66x Fuller 
(W ebster 1864), It moistened not his executioner’s heart 
with any pity. 

2 . intr. To become moist. 

’ 1859 Tennyson Enid 520 Nor let her. .blue eye Moisten, 
till she had lighted on his wound. 1880 G. Meredith 
Tragic Cam. 11881) 71 The burning eyes of her Indian 
Bacchus fi.\ed on her till their brightness moistened and 
flashed. . 


HyToistened (moiVnd),, ppl. a. Also 6 
moistned. [ft Moisten v, + -ed 1.] 

’ 1 . Rendered moist. 

. Moistened chicken (nonce-phrase), a literal rendering of 
F. foule^ monilUe, applied to a person excessively afraid 
of incurring any discomfort. 

1580 Sidney Ps, vl v, My moistned bed proofes of my 
sorrow showeth: My bed ..With my teares fiowetb. X59X 
Shaks. i Hen. K/, 1, i. 49 When at their Mothers moistned 
eyes, Babes shall suck. Our He be made a Nourish of salt 
Tp,res. 1697 Drydcn Firg. Georg, iii. 652 The Southern 
Air And dropping Heavens the moisten’d Earth repair, 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones xiii. i, All those strong energies 
of a- good mind, which fill the moistened eyes with tears. 
282^ Greenhouse Comp. 1. 247 Any dirt or dust [should be] 
carefully wiped off with a moistened sponge. 1859 Thack- 
eray Virgin. II. xvii. The story about the French is, 
that their governor, the Duke of AigulUon, was rather what 
you call a moistened chicken. x86o Tyndall Glac. ii, xxiiu 
35X When two pieces of ice, with moistened surfaces, were 
placed in contact, they became cemented together. 1902 
Daily Citron, 8 Jan. 5/1 A moistened finger .. may be re- 
commended in an emergency. 

+ 2 . Softened, made tender. (Cf. Moisten i). i c.) 
1582 T. Watson Centurie of Lone xxi. Poems (Arb.) 57 
Theire beames drawe forth by great attractiue power Jly 
moistned hart 

IVtoistener (mois’naj). Also 7 moystner, 
moistner. [f. Moisten it. +- er1.] One who or 
something which moistens. 

i6n Cotgr., Trempeur, a dipper; wetter, moisiener; 
soaker, steeper; seasoner, temperer. x63atr. BrueCs Praxis 
Med. 203 His diet must be liquid' broths, and moy.stners of 
the body. 1755 Johnson, Moisiener, the* person or thing 
that moLstens. 1867 Contewp. Rev, V. 34 'The ocean, that 
great moistener and softening equallaer of the atmosphere. 

SfToistenixtg (moiVnig), vb/.sb, [-ing 5 .] 
The action of the verb Moisten ; also concr, 
x6zz Bibls: Prov. iii. 8 It slialbe health to tby nauill, and 
marrow [marg. Hebr. waiting, or moystning] to thy bones. 
i6n Cotgr., Mouillement, a wetting, or moistening, 1627 
HvIKRwill Apol. L V. § 3. 52 It pleased God to open the 
windowes of Heauen for the moistning and nourishing of 
their .seedes. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson Chem, Technol. 
(ed. 2) I. 321 A moderate moistening of small coal has, .the 
advantage of preventing its lalling through the grate-bars 
and creating dust. 

Ifforsteniag’,///. That moistens; 

rendering or becoming moist. 

1580 Sidney Ps, xxti. ix. My moistning strength Is like 
a pottsheard dried. 1597 A. M. tr. CuHlemeatcs Fr, Chi- 
iitrg, lob/i With moysteuinge medlcamenies must it 
be cured and helped. 2682 Sauion Doron Med, u 51 
Moistning medicines. 1700 Dryden Sigism. 4 Cuiscardo 
504 When the World be^n, One common Mass compos’d 
the Mould of Man ; One Paste of Flesh on all Degrees be- 
stow'd, And kneaded up alike with moistning Blood. x83o 
Miss Braddon Jtist as I ant ivj *God bless you, Sir Ever- 
ard said Vargas, with moistening eyes. 

Moiater, obs. form of Moisture sb, and v, 
Moistfal (morstful), a, rare, [f. Moist a, + 
-FUL I.] Full of moisture; moist. 

*59* Sylvester Du Bartas i. iv. 94 Moistfull matter, 
t6z2 Drayton Poiy^lb, xviii. 28 Her moysifull Temples 
bound, with wreaths of qutuering Reeds. 1855 Singleton 
tr. Virgil I. 347 TTie next .Aurora., Was scanning earth, 
and moistful shade from heaven Had chased away. 1S92 
Punch 17 Sept. 132/2 When it has to play quick It is moist- j 
ful and thick, For the trombone is fond of beer. ' 

IXIoisti^ (morstifoi), v, [f. Moist a. + -fy.] 
trans. To moisten ; used humorously of ‘ topers \ 
1786 Burns Earn. Cry Postscr. vii, Tho’ whyles ye mois* 
tify your leather. xSxo Mrs. F, Trollope IVidovt Married 
XXIX, The ladies taught her how to arrange a ‘spit-curl so as 
todefythe moistifyingcfiectsoftheclimate. 1882 J. Walker 
Jaunt to A u/d Reekie 87 [They] molsttfied their droulhy 
clay Wi rousin brandy-whilters O' punch, 

IttOistisll (morstijj, a, [I, Moist a. + -ISH.] 
Somewhat moist or damp. Hence Moi'stislmess. 

1576 I^EWTON Lem ffie*sCo//fpicx.U, iii. i^b. This humour 
..is a cerlayne vliginous moyslishnes.. which ought. .to be 
sent out and purged, 1610 \V. Folkincham Art of Surrey 
Lxi, 36 A. .motsushearih. 1776-96 Withering 
(ed. 3) III. 684 Moistish mountainous situations. 

liXoistless (morstles), a. [ft Moist sb, + 
-LESS.] Devoid of or free from moisture; dry. 

159a Warner AJb. Eng. viii. x.\*xi.Y. 274 Some Cloudes 
glue Snow, that Ilghis and lyes a moysture moystlc.s. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trarf. 183 A rinde moysllesse bard and 
scaly. 1827 Capt- G. Beauclcrk Journ. to Morocco xii. 
141 The raoistless tongue rattled as it es.sayed to speak. 
1884 J. PuRVES in Gd. Words Nov.y68 The subterranean 
galleries. .leave the seed dry and moistless. 

t Moi'Stly, adv. Obs, [f- Moist a, + -ly 2.] 

In a moist manner (in quot,, drunkenly). 

160a 2nd Pt. Return fr, Parnass, iv, iii. 1921 Siraggering 
full moisily on a tauernes bench. 

Moistaess (moi-stn^). [ft Moist a, + -kess.] 
The quality or -state of being moist ; in early use 
also \ concr., moisture. 

*398 Trevisa BartJu De P. R, iv. iv. (1495) 85 Yf mo3’st- 
nes be shedde in to the vtter partes of a tbynge, It fyllyth 
alle the voyde place iherof, 0x400 tr. SecretaSecret., Gov. 
Lordsh, Bo Whos grape. .ys noght..gedr>'d or,, he moyst- 
nesse of bis '^tok sty vp to pe crope and he braunches, 1526 
Tinoale Luke vilL 6 Some [of the seed] fell on ston and as 
sone as yt was spronge vp yt widdred awaye because yt 
lacked moystnes. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Alo/ecurus , ... 
an hearbe like a foxe's laile: full of mostnesse, 1591 
Florio 2nd Fruites 159 Looke that they [sc. the sheets] be | 
drie, and without molsinesse. 1662 Gerbier Princ. 33 The 
moistnesse of this Clime. 1725 Bradley Fam, Diet. s.v. 
Sweetmeats, Which proceeds from the Moistness of the 
Fruit. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat, Mechanic 722 Cotton 


wool is generally used. .to take the [gold] leaf up.. on 
account of its. '.slight moistness. 1885 Manch. Exam. 23 
Feb. 5/4 A hybrid much better adapted to., the moistness 
of our climate. 

fb. transf, Obs. ■ 

0x425 St, Mary of Oignies 1, vL in Anglia VIII. 139/19 
Whanne she [was] comen to hirselfe ageyne as after a moyst- 
jne>se of mynde, rekeuyd & countid streitly atie euene alle hir 
deedys. 1551 Bible (Matthew) Job xv. notes. Out of whiche 
procedeth suche fabe doctryne as drieth vp the raoistnes of 
the souls in trifling out y» truth. 1576 Woolton Chr. 
Mannal B iv. He hath the name of a curistian, because he 
is ingraffed In Christ, as the branche in the siocUe, . . & so 
to receyue of bis moystnesse and lyfe. 

JVCoiatre, obs. form of Moisture v. 

Moisture (moi*stiuJ, moi-stjbi), sb. Also 4-7 
moysture, 5 mostour, 5-6 moystour, -er, 6 
moistur, -er, [a. OF. moisiour ^ moiteiir), 

f. moiste Moist «.] 

f 1, Moisiness ; the quality or state of being 
moist or damp. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. v, xxlv. (Bodl. MS.) If. 
13 b/i Hoossenes of voice comeJ> of the moisture of he 
wosen and of J>e lunges. 1477 Norton ^ v.in Ashm. 
(1652) 54 Moisture, and Drines, be qualityes Passive. 1575 
Laneiiam Let. (1871) 20 The weather enclynde too sum 
moyster & wynde, 1597 A. M. tr. GniUemeau's Fr, 
Chirurg. 42 b '2 Through ine humiditye or moyster therof, 
ir may soacke through the Eicara. 1604 E. GIri.mstone] 
D'AcosteCs Hist. Indies y. xviii. 379 At such time as the 
fountaines, springs, and rivers, did increase by the moistures 
of the weather. 1625 N, Carpenter Geog. Del. it. ii. (1635) 

22 In the Earth are ingendred the foure ferst qualities of 
H^te, Cold, Drouth, and Moisture. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) VII, 94 Seldom venturing out, except when the 
moisture of a summer's evening invites them abroad. 1777 
Watson Philip // (1839) 247 Alva had,, applied to Philip 
for liberty to leave the Low Countries, on account of the 
bad state of bis health, occasioned by the moisture of the 
climate. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 61 Another remarkable 
effect is an alteration in the moisture or wetness of the earth. 

2 . Water or other liquid diffused in small 
quantity through air as vapour, or through a solid 
substance, or condensed upon a surface. 

Jas^SS Chaucer Rom. Rose 1424 Through moisture of 
the Welle swete Sprange up the sole grene gras, c 1386 — 
Pars. T, P 146 God shal destroie the fruyt of the erihe as 
fro hem ; ne water ne shal yeve hem no moisture, ne the Eyr 
no refresshyng, ne fyr no light, c 1400 Maondev. (Roxb.) vii. 

23 I>ai hafe na moisture hot hat \>e forsaid ryuer ministers. 
14x2-20 Lydc. Chron, TnyiE.E. T. S.) ii. 990 It [ebony] wil 
. . nat corrupte with water nor moysture, 1483 Cath. A ngl, 
244/1 A Mo>tour,ff/or, humor. 1599 Da vies immori. Soul 
XXX. xviii. (1714) 94 The Moisture, which the thirsty Earth 
Sucks from the Sea. z6xt Bible Luke viii, 6 Some fell 
vpon a rocUe, and aAsoone as It was sprung vp, it withered 
away, because it lacked moisture. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. L 387 For Moisture then abounds, and Peatly Rains 
Descend in silence to refresh the Plains. Z7X9 De Foe 
Crusoe 1. 123 The Earth having had no Rain after the Seed 
was sown, it had no Moisture to assist its Growth. 1783 
Burke Sp. Fox's E. India BiV/Wks. IV. 7S In that country 
the moisture.. is given but at a certain season. 2803 Med, 
Jrnl, IX. 231 Oxydaied muriatic gas mixed with different 
other gasses . . is easily changed into acid by the moisture of 
the flesh. 1843 Borrow Bible in Spain xxx, No moisture 
was wrung from his tanned countenance. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 64 Snow is not the only solid form in which 
atmospheric moisture is precipitated. 1885 Manch. Exam, 

6 Apr. 5/2 The breexe is more balmy, with a touch of 
moisture in the air, 

b. with reference to tears. 

*597 Shaks. Loved s Compl. 323 That Infected moysture of 
his eye. 1838 Dickens Niciu Nick. vii. Nicholas Nickleby's 
eyes were dimmed with a moisture that might have been 
taken for tears. X897 ‘ H. S. Merri.man ' In Kedar’s Tents 
vi, With^ as it were, a small solution of sympathy^ indicated 
by a moisture of the eye, for the family.. m their bereave- 
ment. 

t c. The liquid part or constituent of a body. In 
Mediijeval philosophy, the humours or humid pro- 
perty, naturally inherent in all plants and animals. 
Also radical moisture : see Radical a. i. Obs. 

13^ Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. vit. xxxi. (1495)245 A Feuer 
Etyk wastith the subsiancyall moisture of the body. 
E1450 Lvcc. Secrees 1259 Yif purgacyons Be necessarye.. 
Solve flewm brennyng or moysture To kepe a mene. 1471 
R.idical moisture [see Radical i]. 1521 F'isher Jer///. 
agst. Luther Ii. Wks. {1876) 323 The trees whan they be 
^vydred. .and all the moystour shronke into the rote & no 
lust of grenenes nor of lyfe appereih outwardly. ^1547 
Booroe Brev. Health cclxxxiv. 94 This matter [sc. spittle] 
doth come of the humiditie or molsters of bloude. 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. Vl, it. i. 79, I cannot weepe ; for all my 
bodies moysture Scarce semes to quench my Furnace- 
burning hart, 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Dieixa Aliments, 
etc. I. 406 When the worms are large they will consume the 
moisture. 

d. iransf. oxi^Jig. 

1426 Lydg. DeGuil. Pilgr. 2618 The soule..may profyt 
neuer a dele To here frut..Of vertu,. .ffor that yt lakkelh 
moysture Off grace. 1822 Malvsi:s Anc. LaW'^terch. 64 
Game was the radicall moisture of commerce. 1871 Morlev 
Crit. Misc. Ser. i. Carlyle (187S) 173 A cloud ol sedulous 
ephemera still suck a little spiritual moisture. 

t e. A noxious exhalation or humidity. Obs, 

1542 Boorde Dyetary iv, (1870) 239 To drj^ up the 
conta'^ous moysicrs of the walles. rS4 **-S Brinklow 
Lament. (1S74) St Oh Lorde God,. .when they be in troblc 
or plaged rightfuUye of the, eyiher be drught, moysture, or 
pestilence, or anye suchc like. 

1 3 . Liquid in general. Obs. 

X530 Palscr. 585/1 , 1 hysse,..as a hote thyng whan one 
putietb to any moysture. 1555 l^^e Bulwark sb. x b], 1592 
Kyd Sol, 4* Pers. 1. til So The earth is my Countrey, As.^ 
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the marine moisture To the red gutld fisli. 1697DRYDES 
Fast. in. 172 Now dam the Ditches, and the Floods 
restrain: Therr Moisture has already drench’d the Plain. 
1713 Addisoh Cato 111. v, When you. .offer’d the full helmet 
up to Cato, Did he not dash th’ untasted moisture from him ? 
j^x J. Marty'N Virg. Georg, i. (1811) £0 Their wives. .boil 
away the moisture of the sweet must over the fire. 

4 . attrib.2Xid.Comb.y7i%moistiiresupply\ moisture- 
chargedy -ladeiiy -loving adjs. 

1827-35 Willis May 19 Dews for the moisture-loving 
flowers. *878 K. Johnston' Africa ii. s6 There is naturally 
a marked difference in the moisture supply north and .south 
of the Atlas, 1895 Swette.nham Malay Hk. 281 Plains and 
slopes of green on which the moisture-charged clouds un- 
ceasingly pour fatness. 1896 Allbntt's Syst.Med, 1. 252 The 
moisture-laden monsoon. 


f Obs. Forms: 5-7 moysture, 

6 moster, moystre, 6 moisture, 6-7’ moister. 
[f. Moisture sb.] 

L tra/is. To moisten ; to water, make wet or damp. 
1471 Ripley Comf Alch. iii. viii. in Ashm. (1652) 141 
Therwith dyd Hermes moysture hys Tre. 1545 Raynqld 
Byrth Mankynde i. xt. (1552) 24 b, Moysirynge al that parte, 
as it were wyih a dewe. ? 1554 Coverdale /rt/Z/i/T 
xxxi. (1574) 221 They water and moisture all things, and 
make them fruteful. 1584 Lyly Sappho 111. iii. 18 Will you 
hatie any of this Syrope, to moy.sture your mouth ? 1620 
SIarkham Masterp. i. .xxxi. 60 It proceedeth only from 
llegme, cold and gro>se, which moysturing the braine too 
much, causeth heauinesse. 

2 . intr. a. To moisture away : to decay from 
damp. b. To shed moisture.' 

25x9 in Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 268 Item 
the amendynge of the dalmatykes for ye Advent & Septua- 
gesym myghte be done w* a htile cost, whichenowe mosters 
away & not occupied. Item the lettron wherupon the 
gospell is red is moistered away & faullyn downe. 2610 
G. Fletcher Chr. Viet. 1. xl, Heau’n stole it selfe from 
earlli by clouds that moisterd vnder, 

IliQ[oi*StureleSS, a. Also dial, moisterlesa. 
[•I.E3S.] Lacking, or destitute of, moisture. 

1828 J. RuDDtMAN Talcs »5- Sk. 242 Some aged female, 
wiiose dry and moisterless eyes can best withstand the 
pungent fumes of the operation. 2847 in Webster. 287a 
Jefferies Wild Life in .9. C, 20 The chalk is moistureless, 
and nothing can grow on it. 

Moisty (moi'sti), a. [f. Moist a. + -t^.] 

1 1 . Of ale : New. ( = Moist a. i b.) Obs. 

C2385 Chaucer Manciple's Prol, 60 For were It wyn or 
ooid or moysty Ale That he hath dronke he speketh in his 
nose. 


2 . Moist, damp, wet. Now rare, 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret, Prizf. Priv. 219 The bloode Is 
hotte and moysti. 2561 Hollvdush Horn. A path, 27 b, The 
Lyuerworte that groweth in moyslye marishes or standinge 
waters, 2590 C'tess Pembroke Antonie 13x7 Nor yet the 
cruell murth’ring blade Warm in the moistte bowells made 
Of people pell mell dieng. 1603 Drayton Bar, lYars n. 
.wxv, Amongst the Ayre-bred nioystie Vapours throwne. 
2632 Litmcow IX. 404 The moysty and clioaking heat. 
<;x656 Sir J. Lauder (Fountainhall) yrnls. (S.H.S.) 76 Up- 
right poddock stools.. grow in humid, molsty places. 1689 
F. R. Stockton A rdis Claverden (1890) 372 Tossed out upon 
the moisty air. 

b. of a day, season, country, etc. 

*S4S. .‘VscHAM Toxoph, 11. (Arb.) 156 A litle winde in a 
moysiie day, sloppelh a shafte more than a good whiskynge 
wynde in a clcre daye. 1596 Spenser F. Q, vi. ix. 13 The 
moystie night.. Her deawy humour g.an on th' earth toshed, 
2856 Lowell Lett. (1894) 1 . 301 A misty, moisty morning. 
i86x Miss Yonce Yng. SteP-inother ii, It is not doing the 
place justice to study it on a misty, moisty morning. 1894 
P. Collier in Forum (U. S.)- Aug. 732 A misty, moisty 
island [ft*. England]. 

t 3 . Given to drink. Obs. rare’^K 
*S93 ‘P- Foulface' Bacchus Bounlie C2, Which beelng 
once tested, dooth maruellously enercase a moystie appetite, 

Moit, obs. Sc. form of Mo.vt sb^y Mote. 
Moite(o, obs, form of Moiety. 
3 UCoither,Moitbern,var. ff. Moideu,Mathern, 
Moitie,-y, Lloitive, obs. ff. Moiety, Motive. 
mojarra, variant of Moharr.y. 

Mok, obs, form of Mock, Muck sb. and v.. 
iMoka, variant of Moch.yS. 

II IVEokaddaiu (mpk»*dom). India, Also 7 
mockadara, naocadan, 9 mucoudura, mucud- 
Qum, mokaddam, mokhad(d)am, -ein, mocud- 
dim, niukaddim, muquaddam. [Arab. 
muqaddam,^, pple. of qaddama to place in 
front.] = I-lK.vn.MA:f i. 

2634 Sir T. Herbert Trov. -^f, The better sort [of the 
Rinian pnests of Surat] are called Mockadams, or M^asters. 
2653 tv. 8 The Jaylor. which in 

their language IS called Moodan [etc.]. xS^i R. Patton 
.- iTni.'. .l/iJ/i, 1x8 I hc subordinate coUcaors have been de- 
nommaicd choudnes, .'xnd those who collected in villaces 
mo.niddims. 1803 WELLixcrox Let. 16 Scpi. in Gurw! 
Besp. (1844) I. 7x2 It has more than once happened that 
'Oubahdarsajidmuccudums, and between 60 and xoo drivers 
have deserted in one night. 1870 Siu G. Campbell in Syst. 
Laud Tenure ^Cobden Club) 158 This headman was called 
the .Mokaddum in the more northern and c.astcm nrovinecs, 
1S91 Btackxo, Mag. Mar. 372 The ‘ nuiqaddani of Spins* in 
Anglo-Indi.Tn parl.incc only means the chief of .Spinsters. 
290X Ibid, Oct. 551 The minor sheikhs, .liavc certain limited 
powers in nominating the Mokaddems or lesser odicials. 

Mokado(u)r, variant forms of Muckendek. 
Moka-moka, variant of Moko-moko. 

Moke^ (myuk). dial. Also 7 pi. mockos. 
[Assumed sin", of mokes x— OF., max net: see 
Mnau.] A mesh of a net. Also pi, wicker-work. 


•1604 Hastings Corpor,.Ree, 4 Aug,, in Cooper Sussex 
Gloss. (18531 61 Any trawl-net, whereof the moak holdelh 
not five inches she throughout. 1669 Worlidce Syst, 
Agric., Diet. Rtist.,T\i^Mock 5 oiu.v.tX, ihemashe.<>ofanet. 
2674 Ray S, <5* E, C, Words 72 The Mokes of a net, 2787 
Grose Provinc, Gloss., Moke, the mesh of a net. Also 
wicker-work, perhaps from the resemblance to the meshe.sof 
a net. Norf. 

fmJak). slang dial, [Of unknown 
ori^jin. Cf. dial. donkey (Hampshire, Devon). 

In the i6th c. proverbial phrase ‘ Mocke (or Mok) hath 
lost her shoe * (Skelton Why Nat to CoitrteZ^, Garlande oj 
Laurell 2396) it is possible that Mocke i.s a name for a 
donkey or a mare (cf. Skelton*^ use of Mockish a.), but 
connexion with the modern tnoke is unlikely. Senses 4 and 
5 may be etymologically distinct.] 

1 . A donkey. 

1848 [J. L. TupperJ in Art Poetry'^o.^isZs^ 131 They 
might live like gods, have infinite smokes, Drink infinite 
rum, drive infinite mokes. 2852 Mayhew Lend. Labour 1 1. 
85/r, I had a good moke (donkey), and a tidyish box ov a 
cart 2854 Thackeray XXX, Miss Chummey.. 

inclines to the one [xc. of the costermongers] who rides from 
market on a moke rather than to the gentleman who sells 
his greens from a hand-basket. 2863 Kingsley Wqter-Bab, 
viii. 305 But he saw the end of such fellows, when he came 
to the island of the Golden Asses.. . For they were all turned 
into mokes with ears a yard long, for meddling with matters 
which they do not understand. 1872 J. R. Greek Leit, 
(1901) 286 At last-I have resumed my donkey... Never was 
such a moke. She rushes at the steepest hillside. 

2 . iransf. * A stupid fellow, a dolt’ {Cent, Diet. 
1S90); = Donkey 2. 

3 . Australian slang, A very inferior horse. 

2892 (Melbourne) 12 May 6/3, 1 have exchanged 
my hired moke for a fine black horse. 2898 In M. Davitt 
Life Progr. Australia xxxv. igi And a bosom friend’s 
a ‘cobber * And a horse a *prad * or * moke *. 

4 . il.S, A negro. 

1871, 2879 in Scheie de Vere Americanisms, 

6. Theatrical slang, ‘ A variety performer who 
plays on several instruments' {Cent. Diet,- 1890). 
BCoke dial. Also moak. [Of obscure 
origin. Cf. Sc. MocH a, and Muggy a. ; also Sw. 
dial, moket cloudy (Rietz).] A mist, fog. 

2866 J. E. Brocden Lincoln. Gloss., Moke,, .a. mist, foggy 
tliick weather. 1876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss., Moke,, .cloud and 
dampness together. 

Hence Mo'ky a, dial, (See quots.) 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Moky, (old Word) cloudy; as 
Mok'y Weather. i736AiNSwoRTnZ.n/.D/i:/.,Mokywcather, 
tempestas catiginosa. 1866 J. E, Brocden Lincoln, Gloss,, 
MoaJiy, hazy, dull, dark, weather. 

Moke, obs. form of Mock, Muck sb, and v, 
Mokedore, variant of Muckender. 

Mokel(l, Moker, obs. ff. Mickle, Mocker. 
tMokerard. Obs. [Scc-ard.] ^^Muckerer, 
miser. 

1303 R. Brunnb Hand/, Synne 6230 Auaryce, ryche and 
harde, ys a kcfe» a mokerad [v. r, mokerard]. 

Moker e, Mokerer, obs. ff. M ucker, M uckeber. 
Mokhad(d)am, variant of Mokaddam, 

II IVIokil- (mou'ki). [Maori.] The native name 
of two New Zealand fishes, the Blue Cod, Percis 
coliasj and the Bastard Trumpeter, Latris ciliaiis. 

[18*0 Grant, Yoc. Laug, N. Zealand (CX M. S.) 182 
Moki, 5, A fish so called.] 1857 Hursthousb N, Zealand 
I. 122 Sea hsh are more plentilul : the best are the Hapuka, 
.;the Moki, the^Wharcbou (etc.). 2893 Starz^ ISIny 2/8 
The fish in question W’as New Zealand * Moki or blue cod, 
as^ it is called there, though it has less alfinity with cod than 
with our own gray mullet. 

IlMoki- (mJu-ki). Also mokihi, moguey. 
[^laori.] A kind of Maori raft. (See quots.) 

2840 J. S. PoLACK Manners 4- Cust. New Zealanders I, 
226 In the absence of canoes, a quantity of dried bulrushes 
are fastened together, on which the native is enabled to cross 
a stream,,; these humble conveyances are called niokL 
1858 Ho, Represent, N. Zealand App. iii, 18 (Morris) 
We crossed the river on mokis. 2872 C. ll Money Knocks 
tug About in iV. Zealand 52 t'bid.), Moguey, a Maori 
name for a raupo or flax-stick raft. 2889 V. Pvke Wild 
Will Fndcrby 1x5 From amongst the bushes he drew forth 
a ‘ mokihi ', on which he crossed the river in safety. 

atlrib. ^ 2858 Inti. Ho. Represent, N, Zealand App. iii. 
28 (Morris), Moki navigation. 

Mokkar,Mokkery, obs. ff. Mocker, Mockery. 
llMoko^ (man'kiJ), [Maori.] The system of 
tattooing practised by the Maoris ; also, any par- 
ticular pattern of tattooing. 

[X769J. BanIvS yrttl. 22 Nov.(i 896) 203 The people, .were 
browner., and they had a much larger quantity aiamoca or 
black stains upon their bodiesand faces.. .In this particular, 

1 mean the use of anioca, almost every tribe seems to have 
a different custom. 1823 Cruise frnl, Resid, N. Zealand 
320 The-lines upon the faces and persons of the New Zea- 
landers are universally designated amoco.] 2855 R. Taylor 
Te Ika a Maui 150 The grand ornament of all was the 
moko or tattoo. 18^ Kouley {title) Moko ; or Maori Tat- 
tooing, 2896 — Moko 13 Fig. 8.— Alofco signature on _a 
deed. Ibid. x6 He drew for Dr, Traill the mokos of bis 
brother and ofliis son. 

Hence HZo ko v. trans., to tattoo in the Maori 
manner. Hence Mo koed ppl. a. 

*896 Rodlev Moko 183 Mokoed heads In mu.scums and 
cc^ctions. 290a Web.steb Suppl., Moko, v, t. 

Moko- (mffu'kfi), slang. (See quot.) 

2860 HoUens Diic/, (ed. a), Moko, a name given | 

by sportsmen to pheasants killed by ralslakc in partridge * 
shooting during September, before the pheasant shooting 1 
comes lit. They pull out their ttuU aud roundly assert they 
arc no pheasants at all, but mokos. 


■ II Moko-moko (mtfu*kt7imJu*ki7). Also mako- 
mako, moka-moka. [Maori.] 

1 . A New Zealand species of lizard {Lygosovia 
ornatiim or L, moko), 

[iSzoGram. ,?• Yoc, Lang. N. Zealaf:d{C. M. SJ 1Z2 Mch 
moko, a small lizard.] 290a in Webster Suppl, 

2 . The Bell-bird, Anthomis mclanura, 

ax883 A. W. Bathgate in Sladen Australian Ball. 2: 
{title) To the Moko-Moko, or Bell-Bird. x8^ PARKERCc/.t4 
N, Zealand Exhib. 119 (Morris s.v. Belhbird), Bell-bird 
or Mako-mako {Anthomis melanura), is still common’in 
many parts of the South Island.- Longnt, Mag.Jin, 
231 The tuis and moka-mokas vie with each other to see 
who can sing the sweetest. 

Stoknm (mou-ki)m). [a. Japanese mpht-me.] 
An alloy used in metal-work. 

(2884^ C, G, W. Lock Workshop Receipts Scr. in. 35/2 
Attention should be called to the.so-cal!edmoku-me,a\vord 
which might be rendered by ‘veins of the wood’.] 1&39 
Brannt ICmpp dr WildbergePs Metallic Alloys 322 The 
so-called *mokum’, an alloy .. introduced from Japan... 
Chiefly' u.sed for decorations upon gold and silver aitWes. 
Mol, variant form of Mail sbl\ Moll. 
IlMola (m^uda). [L. tnola (i) millstone; (2) 
salt cake; (3) a false conception (after Gn livXti). 
Senses 2 and 3 below are mod.Latin.] 

1 . A fleshy mass occurring in the womb ; a false 
conception; = Molej3.5 A\%o Iransf , Jig. 

160X Holland'/’///^' 1. 163 A false conception called Jfola, 
2*. amoonecalfe. 1636 James Iter Lane. (ChelbamSoc.)9,I 
hope no sisters did of niolaes dye. 2646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. II, vi. 93 Many Mola’s and false conceptions there 
are of Mandrakes. 2649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen, lY, 
cccxlix,T'he Age (it seemes)after.^oe great a Birth InTreason, 
as his uwne, broke in the Cell ; Sllpt her Rebellions, like rude 
Molaes forth. 2672 Anat, Plants iv. App. § i These 
Thorns [have their origin], from the outer, and jess fecund 
Part ; and so produceth no Leaves, but is, as it were, the 
Mola of a Bud. 2753 N. Torriano Muhvi/ry 39 Moh’s 
and false Conceptions. Good's Study Med,[sA,tl\ 

IV. 296 The human mol.i sometimes attains considerable 
devciopement without either brain or spinal cord. 

t 2. A fish ; *= Mole sb.^ i, Molebut. 

'i'he Latin word is In Carpentier's additions to Du Cange, 
w’ith a quotation from an anonymous MS. of the i6thc.; 
the passage is in Rondelet De Pise, Mar, (2554) 425 : see 
Molrbut. 

2678 Phillips (ed. 4), Mola, a Fish found in the Adnallck 
Sea. 

3 . Ent, The grinding surface of the broad basal 
projection of the mandible of certain insects. 

2826 Kirby & Sp, Enlontol, III. 437 These mandibles,, 
are furnished with.. miniature mill-.stones to grind it [I'.r. 
food]. The part here alluded to 1 call the Mola. 

fMolair. Obs, rare, AnaU Used in pi. ns 
rendering of L, molaria in the early . editions of 
Vegetius iv. i; mod, editors read malaria, but 
the meaning is not clear, Topsell 1607, rendering 
the same passage, has ‘grinding bones’; Markham 
1610, copying Blnndevil, has molairs, which. in 
ed, 1675 becomes molars, 

2580 Blundevil Diet, Horses viii. 4 b, Then there is a 
great bone in his [the horse’s] breast wherevnloare fastened 
.xxxvi. ribbes. And to the Columell behind be two bones, 
and from the molairs to the ioints other two. 

tMolan. Obs, Also 4 molayno, 5 molane, 
mulan, [Of obscure origin : cf. Mollet.] A bit 
for a horse. 

23 . . Gaw. d' Gr. Knt. 269 His molaynes, & alle fco inctail 
anamayld was henne, pe sleropes kat he .‘•lod om stayiicd of 
|>e same, 2483 Catlu Augl. 242/2 A molaii \MS, M. errou. 
iiiokan, MS. A. molane) of a brydelle, lorale, viordaciduvi, 
salmares. Ibid, A Mulan, vbi Molan (A.). 

IVEolax (mtfu’lai), a.l and sb. Also 7 molarfj, 
and 7-8//. in L. form molares. [ad. L. inolar-is 
belonging to a .mill {sb. millstone, grinder tooth), 
f. mola a millstone : see -ar Cf. F. molaire 
(i6th c.) : also AF. denlz moellers (Britton)-] 

A. adj. 

1 , Grinding, serving to grind, a. spec. Applied 
to the back-teeth or grinders of mammals, and the 
flat or rounded grinding teeth of certain fishes, 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 752 The B.ick-Teelh, which we 
the hlolar-Tcelh, or Grinders. ai66t Fullkr Worthus, 
Cheshire (1662) 1. 172 How necessary these (mill stones] arc 
for mans sustenance, is proved by the painful experience 01 
.such aged persons, who wanting their Molarc Teeth must 
make use of their Gums for Grinders. 1728 Bailey. Molor 
Teeth {i. e. Grinders), the five outmost T eelh on cither side 
of the Mouth. 2872 Darwin Desc. Man I. i. 36 It appears 
as if the posterior molar or wisdom-ieeth were icnuing to 
become rudimcniary in the more civilised races of man. 
2888 UoLLESToN & Jackson Anim, Life 12 The number ot 
molar teeth is greater in the Hare and Rabbit than in any 
other Rodents. , 

fig. ' 1832 Syd. Smith JYks. (1859) IL 219/2 Tbe ma- 
jority of the new members will be landed gentlemen : tncir 
genus is utterly distinct from the revolutionary tribe ; tuev 
have Molar teeth ; they arc dolituic of the caniivorousand 
incisive jaws of political .adventurers. 

U. gen. ....... 

1844 Civil F.„g!„. * Arch. 7 r:i!. VII. 401/2 The peculiar 
mechanical power which sircains employ in foriiuiig t ie 
channels by the operation of cat.aract^,. .the molar or grind- 
ing process, most common in mountainous countries. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a molar-tooth. Molar 

forceps (see quot. i8b'4). ... , 

1831 R. Knox CKyi'itfs Anal. 599 At the hack p-irt. he. 
tween the ino-'.-eler and buccinator luusclcs. ore two sinall 
bodies formed of the asscmbloge of these follicles. Ihcy 
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are designated by the name Molar Glands^ because the 
orilice of their excretory duct is situated opposite the last 
molar tooth. 1884 Knight Diet. Mcch. Suppl. 613/2 Molar 
Forc^pSy heavy forceps for e.vtractin^ the molars ; or cowhorii 
forceps for eradicating roots when the crowns have decayed 
below the alveolar process. 2891 liyd. Soc. Le.v.y Molar 
glands. 

. 3. Mnl. Of or pertaining to a mola. 

1879 \Vood*Mason in Trans. EnU Soc. Land. 152 In., 
other ' Rove-beetles',. -no molar process is developed. Ibid.^ 
The molar branch of the jaws in Blatta and Machilis. 

4 , Path. Of the nature of a' mola or false con- 
ception. 

1822-34 Good's study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 186 Simulating 
pregnancy, from molar concretions. 2892 in Syd, Soc. LeA\ 
B. sb. 

1 . A molar or grinding tooth ; a grinder; spec., 
a true molar, a molar tooth in the adult which is 
not preceded by a deciduous or milk-molar. 
False molar, a pre-molar ; a molar tooth which 
has replaced a deciduous or milk-tooth. 

1541 [see Du.\l sb. 2]. 1671 J. Webster Metallogr. ix, 
J40 Two’or three of the molares or grinding teeth of an old 
Cow.^ 1767 Phil. Trans. LVII. 465 None of the molares, 
or' grinding teeth of elephants, are di.'>covered with these 
tusks. 1834 McMurtrif. C/werV 50 The 

canini have two roots, which causes them to partake of the 
nature of false molars. 1855 W. S. Dalias in Syst. Nat. 
Jiist. 11. 494 The true molars are furnished with .sharply 
tubercular crowns, x^x Mivart Cat 29 Behind the third 
premolar is an e.\ceedingly small tooth, which is called a 
true molar. 

2 . Ichthyology. A tooth which has a rounded 
or convex or a flat surface. 

x88o Gunther Fishes 344 In all the species [rc: of Mylio* 
hatidx\ the dentition consists of perfectly flat molars, forming 
a kind of mo.saic pavement. Ibid. 406 Jaws [xc. of Sargina\ 
with a single series of incisors in front, and with several 
scries of rounded molars on the side. 

3 . Ent. One of the thick internal processes with 
a grinding surface found on and near the base of 
the mandibles of many insects. 

xBgz J. B. Smith in Trans. Ainer. Entoni. Soc. XIX. 84 
Another of the basal pieces,..! propose to call the molar. 
or grinder... In the present species the molars are ridged 
and dissimilar. 

IVIolar CmJndai), a .2 [f. L. moles mass; see 
-arI; cf. Mole j^.3] Pertaining to mass j acting 
on or by means of large masses of matter. Often 
contrasted with molecular. 

x86* H, Spencer First Princ. n. v. § 55 (1875) t 3 i The mo- 
lar motion which disappears when a mII is struck by its 
clapper, reappears in the bell's vjbrations. X87X Tyndall 
Fragm. Set. U879) I- xiL 360 This cleavage la. .molar, not 
molecular. 1903 F. W. H, RIyers Human Personality II. 
^09 This apparently molar world consists.. of at least two 
interpenetrating environments, molecular and etherial. 
iVEol&nibrui (rntfulreTif/imJ, a. Bot. and Zool. 
[ad. mod.L. moldrlform'is, i. L. moldr-u\ see 
^FORM.] Having the form of a molar tooth. 

x8s6 in Mayne Expos. Lex. ^ x 883 O. Thomas Caial. 
Marsupialia Brit. Mus. 4 The milk-premolar well developed 
and long-persistent, molariform. 1903 Auter. yrnl. Set. XV, 
X76 The premolars rarely become moTariform, 

3 \Iolary (mou*lari), a. [ad. F. molaire Molar a.\ 
see -ARY ^.] Adapted for grinding or pulverizing 
food; * Molar <7.1 i, 

x8a6 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. III. xxxiv. 435 He [Marcel de 
Serres] .. divides them (rr. the teeth of the OrthopteraJ 
mto incisive or cutting, laniary or canine, and vtolnry or 
grinding teeth. X835 Kirby Hab. 4- Inst.Auim. II. xxi. 
381 T’heir laniary, incisive, and molary teeth. X884 Sunday 
at Home Jan. 28/2 It is this unequal wearing surface of the 
elephant’s grinders which makes them truly ‘molary’ or 
‘milbstony 

+ SSola'SS* •5’^. Obs. Also molash. [Assumed 
sing, form from Molasses.] = Molasses 2 . 

1773 Fergusson in Herd Songs (1904) 48 The ignorant 
ass Who drinks all the evening at burning molass, a 1779 
D. Graham Coaim. Crtship.'Nx'w. x88j II. 51 Spout ye a 
muichkin o' molash in her cheek, ye’il get her mind an* 
speed the better. 2813 G. Bruce Poems 23 The only guid 
molass has dune, Some drouthie wives it’s sent hame soon. 
Hence Mola'ssed. ppl. a., drunk with ‘ molass*. 
1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (X790) 98 note. The common 
people have got so universally into the habit of drinking this 
b.ase spirit, that when a porter or labourer is seen reeling 
along the streets, they say, molassed. 

II liColasse (mt7las). Gcol. Also 8 mollasse. 
[F. molasse.^ A soft coherent greenish sandstone 
of Miocene age, esp. that peculiar to the region 
between the Alps and the Jura. 

2796 Kirwan Eleui. Min. (ed. 2) I. pp Mollasse, a grey or 
yellowish grey stone, found in the neighbourhood of Lau- 
sanne, and various j^ts of France. xSay R. Jameson tr. 
Cuvier's Theory Earth 97 Certain lignites and molasses do 
in fact contain therali.e. fossil remains of terrestrial mam- 
miferal. x885 J. Geikie Outl 'Geol. The lower por- 
tions of this I^Iolasse pertain to the OHgocene. 

ililolasses (miylte-sez). Forms; 6 melasus, 
molassos, (j-7 malasso(e)s, 7 inolosao(e)s, ma- 
losses, mallassus, mellasses, mullasses, 7"8 
luolosaes, -us, 8 molossa’s, moUossus. 7-9 mo- 
lasses, 7- molasses, [a. Pg. melago == It. melazzo 
;-late L. mellacettm must, neut. of *mellacciis of 
the nature of honey, f. mell, wc/ honey. A fern, 
form (;— late L. ^ineUaced) occurs in Sp. melaza, F. 
milasse (.whence It. inelassct), which may be the 
source of some of the ^g. forms. 


. The word was adopted in the plural form, and this ha? re«. 
mained constanfin Kng. cxc. in the application to an alco- 
holic spirit (s^e Molass); the word is however construed 
as a sing. Jn the Western U. S. (according to Bartlett 
Diet. Americanisms 275) it is treated as a plural.) 

1 . The uncrystallized syrup drained from raw 
sugar; also, tie syrup obtained from sugar in the 
process of refining. 

The word is now rare in British u^, but in the U. S. Is 
commonly used promiscuously with treacle. In technical 
language, molasses is applied to the drainings of rasv sugar 
and treacle to the swup from sugar in the process of re- 
fining. 

158a N. Lichefzeld tr. Castanhedds Coiuj, R, Ind. i. 
x-vty. 6r b, There was nothing els but Cocos and Alelasus, 
which is a certeine klnde of Sugar made of Palmes or Date 
trees. 1588 N, H. Foy.^ Cavendish in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 
810 One was laden with.. molassos or sirrope of sugar, 
beanes [etc,]. 2599 Haklovt Foy. II. 11. 8 We spent here 
very neere three moneths before we could get in our lading, 
which was Sugar, Dates, Almonds, and Malassos or sugar 
Syrrope, 1663 Boyle Use/. Exp. Nat. Philos, ii. iv. 103 
Which, together with Rice and flfolossos (or black course 
Suger) they put into a quantity of Water, and distil it in an 
Alimbick. 1694 Westmacot Script. Herb. (1695) 6 Good 
store of Molossus or common Treacle to sweeten it. X73X 
P. Shaw Three Ess. Arii/. Philos, ys. An Inquiry into a 
Method of converting Melasses or Treacle into tolerable 
Sugars. 17^ Museum Rust. II. iii- 17 Whatever sac- 
charine particles touch the greatly-heated boiler are turned 
black, and form what is called molasses. X864 (Gladstone 
Sp. on Budget 7 Apr., ITicre was also liquid sugar under 
the class of melasses or molasses. 

*t‘2. Sc. A spirit distilled from this : see Molass. 

X789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 98 uote, Above two 
thousand private stills [In Edinburgh] are constantly em- 
ployed in preparing a poisonous liquor called Molasses. 

3 . allrib. and Comb., as molasses acid =* Mb- 
lassio acid ; molasses beer, a fermented liquor 
flavoured with molasses (cf. treacle beer) ; mo- 
lasses bird (see qnot.) ; molasses cistern, a tank 
which receives the molasses; molosses-gate (see 
quot. 1875); molasses spirit = sense 2. 

1838 T. Thomson Client. Org. Bodies 624 The nature of 

the *melasses acid is not better known than that of the 
herbaceous ^tter. 174a Loud. ^ Country Brexo. i. (ed. 4) 
31 Of Brewing *Molosses Beer. X839 Diet, Arts 91 
hlolasses beer. 1878 Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus.{y%T^ I. 
[Birds of St. Vincent) Certhiola saccharitut. . .CdWtd the 
‘ *Molasses bird'. EncycLMetrop.\\Xl. 503/2 The 

curing-house is a large airy building provided with a ca- 
pacious “molasses cistern. xS?^ Knight Diet. Mech., *Mo- 
lasses-gitie, a faucet with a sliding lip at the discharge end, 
to cut off the flow positively and prevent drip. 1884 Phin 
Diet. Apicult. Beekeepers have adopted the 'molasses- 
gate*. X73X P. Shaw Three Ess. Arti/ Philos. i2'i History 
of “Melasses spirit. X753 Chambers Cyet. Supp. s.v. Sugar 
spirit, The manner of preparing It is the same with that used 
lor malt and melasses spirits. 

Hence Mola’ssi6d> Mola’ssy adjs,, charged with 

molasses. 

1839 Urb Diet. Arts 1209 The Hquor..can dissolve none 
of the crystalling sugar, but only the coloured molassy 
matter. 1866 Blackmore C. Nov/ell vH, A glass of fir.^t rate 
brown sherry— not the vile molassied stuff, thick as the sack 
of Falstalf, but the genuine tiling. 

DlColat, variant of Molet Obs. 

Ddolata, -atto, obs. forms of Mulatto. 

Molavee, -vie, obs. forms of Moolvee. 

Molayne, obs. form of Molan, Mullein. 

Molberi, -bery(e, obs. forms of Mulberry. 

Mold, obs. form of Mole sb.^ and sb.^ 

Mold, Mold-; see JiIould, Mould-, 

'MKColdave. Obs. \i. Moldavia', see next.] 

1 . A long outer garment worn by ladies during 
the first half of the I9lh cent. 

1800 [Mrs. St. George] /rfd. Visit Germany (j86i) 95 
She [the Queen orPrussialwore..a moldave (simply a body, 
train, and short sleeves) of pale pink silk. 

2. = Moldavian sh. 

1851 Borrow Laveugro xlvii, ‘He is a Moldave said the 
Armenian. 

Moldaviau (mpld^^'vian), a. and sb. [f. Mol- 
davia, formerly a province of northern Turkey, 
now part of the kingdom of Roumania : see -ian,] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Moldavia or its in- 
habitants, Moldavian balm, mint, the plant Draco- 
cephalum moldavicum. Moldavian cloak = Mol- 
DAVE I. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 3x9 bloldavian Baulm, 
Dracocephalum. x8zc Shellev Hellas 289 The false Mol- 
davian serfs fled. 1890 Century Diet. s.v,, Moldavian 
cloak. x39x Syd. Soc. Lex., Moldaznan tuini, the Draco- . 
cephalum moldavicum. 

B. sb. a. An inhabitant ol I^foldavia. b. The 
hloldavian language. 

1603 [see Miss v. 23 0- 1847 W, C. L. Martin Ox i. 8 /z 
The names of this animal in thepresentdayare as follow : — 
..in Polish ill Moldavian aiW»' [etc.]. x8sx 
Borrow Laz’eugro xlviii, The cuffs which I had seen him 
bestow upon the iVIoIda\'ian. X904 Speaker 24 Dec. 320/x 
Translations from the Turkish, Arabic, ..or Moldavian. 

Molde, obs. var. Mole sb.-. Mould. 

Mole (mJul), sh.X Forms; i maal, mal, 5 
mool, 6 moole, 6-7 moll, moale, 7 molle, moal, 

9 -SV. ira/. maale, mail 4- mole. [OE, wif/Pneut., 
corresp. to OHG. meil neut., weila str. and wk. 
fern. (MHG. meil neat., mcile str. and wk. fern.), 
Goth. z'/u/V neut.] 


fl. A discoloured spot, esp. on cloth, linen, etc. 
Iron-mole \ see the corrupted lorm Iron-mould. Obs. 
- c xooo ^LFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 125/19 Stigmentum, 
ful maal on rsegel. c io$o Foe. ihid. ^^6/jo, $2/1$ Macu- 
lam, mal. X377 Langl. P. PI. B. xui. 315 pi best. cote, 
haukyn, Hath many moles and spottes. 14.. in Eel, Anf. 
I. io3 To done away mool or spoot from clothe, a 1535 
Fisher Serm. Wks. (1876) 402 Any moole in your kerchiues, 
XS79 Lvly Euphues (Arb.) 39 One yron mole defaceth the 
whole peece of Lawne. X583 L. M. tr, Bk. Dyeing 6 Weat 
It still againe, till ye see the moll go forth. 1^7 Hocc 
Mount. Poet. Wks, 1838 II. 262 That mantle bears 
the purple dye. And all the waters in Liddisdale,..Can 
ne’er wash out the wondrous maele I 1825-80 Jamieson, 
Mail, a spot in cloth, especially what is caused by iron ; 
often, an irnemail. 

2 . Spec. A spot or blemish on the human skin^ 
in mod. use, an abnormal pigmented prominence 
on the skin, sometimes accompanied by a close 
hairy growth. 

1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. vit. xvi. (1495) 235 Whan 
a mole of the eye is fresshe and Jytyl redde popy sede sut- 
fyceth to helpe it. X57X Hyll Physiognomie (title-p,), A 
little Treatise of Moles, seen on any part eyther of man or 
woman. 1588 Greene Pandosto (1843) 15 One moale 
staineth the whole face. ^ 2598 Barckley Fdic. Man in. 
(1603) 203 His wife had a little blacke spot (a mole some call 
it) behind in her necke, idox Shaks. Tcvel. N. v. i. 249 My 
father had a moale vpon bis brow. x6oi Holland Pliny II. 
^ Pimples, wems, and molls that be eye-sores. Ibid, 299 
The haire growing in any molle or wert vpon the face, a x6i8 
Kaleigh Mahomet (1637) 74 An hairy moale as big as a 
pease. ^ 1672 SirT. Browne Let. Friend § 10 In consump- 
tive Diseases some eye the complexion of MoaJs, 1693 fsee 
N<evus]. 17XX Addison Sped. No. 130 p 4 The several 
hloles and Itiarks by which the Mother used to describe the 
Child. 1835 J, Green Dis. Skin 335 A small mole upon 
the cheek is sometimes held rather as a heightenerof female 
beauty than otherwise. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIIL 
819 It is very diflicult to discriminate warts from moles. 
1900 El. Glyn Visits Elizabeth (1906) 32 We saw a.. family 
of elderly girls., and they all had moustaches or motes on 
the cheek. 

fb. An ulcerated sore on an animal. Obs. 
xsaz Skelton Why not to Court 243 A mayny of mare- 
foles, That occupy iheyr holys, Full of pocky molys. 

i* fiS' ^ blemish, fault ; (Ji) a distin- 
guishing or identifying mark. Obs. 

2644 Bulwer Chiron. 703 Reckoned by Quintilian among 
the moales of Rhetoricke. i65t N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 
jj. x'xxvii. (J739) J67 A Mole in the fair Face of Church- 
government. x66o SuARRpcK Vegetables 9 There is a great 
controversie. .whether this be a seed, or onely particular 
mole, and character of Plants of that nature, x^ Bentley 
Phal. 393 A few particular marks and moles in the Letters. 
17x5 PorE Iliad 1. Pref, E 4, There are two Peculiarities in 
Homer's Diction that are a sort of Marks or Moles, by which 
every common Eye dUtinguishes him at first sight, 17^3 
NVhjtehead On Ridicule 2x7 The random pencil haply hit 
the mole; Ev’n from their prying foes such specks retreat. 

3 . aitrib. nnd Comb., as mole-like, -marked adjs. 
X875 Trans. Clinical Soc. IX. 45 On the arms and hands 
were several mole-like specks of discoloration. 1906 
Blaclnu.Mag. May 637/x Such masculine flotsam as our 
mole-marked friencl 

lUtole (m^ul), j^,2 Forms ; a. 4-7 molle, 

5 mooli, mulle, 6 moal, mowl, mol, (>-7 moale, 
moole/ moule, mowle, 6-7 moll, 7 moul, 4- 
mole; B. 5-6 molde, 5-7 mold, mould, 6 moold. 
[ME. mulle, molle, corresponding to MDu. mol, 
moll{e, MLG., LG. tnol, mitl masc.; an early 
Frankish form (? 7th c.) appears in the Reichenaii 
glosses in latinized form ; ‘ talpas, mnli qui terram 
fodiunt*. 

Some scholars regard the word as a shortening of OTeut. 
*moldowerpon; •^vorpou- Mouldwaki*; according to others 
it is an independent derivathe from the root of Mould sb., 
Mull. The word resembles in form a WGer. word for 
* lizard’ ; OS., OliG.mol,'Rl\lG.mol,molm,molch, mod.(j. 
iuolch\ the two can hardly be Identical, but they may be 
from the same root, or they may be hypocoristic .shortenings 
of different compounds of ^moldit mould, earth.] 

1 , Any one of the small mammals of the family 
Talpidss', esp, the common mole of the Old World, 
Talpa curopfB’t, a small animal about six inches 
in length, having a velvety fur, usually blackish, 
exceedingly small but not blind eyes, and very 
short strong fossorial fore-Umbs with which to 
burrow in the earth in search of earthworms and 


to excavate the galleried chambers in which it 
dwells. 

a. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviit. i, (i 495 ) 739 The 
molle that halhe eyen closyd wyihin a webbe. 14. . Stockh. 

J/.S'.i.4ii in.ri«^//VzXVIlI.3o5Take & flcamolcowie 
of h® skynne. 1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 18390 For low in 
erihe, on euery sj’de, Lyche a molle, they abyde- X48i-^ 
Hoxvard Househ, Bks. (Roxb.) 359 My Lady gaff Braby for 
takynge of mullcs xij.d. 1486 [see Labour xd. i dj. ^53® 
Palsgr- 246/1 Mole a beest, talpe. 1573 Iusser Hitsb. 
(1878) 86 Go strike off the nowles of deluing mowles. 

Lyly Sappho n. 131 Talke [not] with any neere the hill 
of a mowle. x6xx Bible Lev. xi. 30 Ihese also shalbe 
vneleane vnto you,.. the Lyxard, and the Snaile, and the 
Molle. 17x4 Gay ShepJt. Week, Friday 157 While Moles 
the crumbled Earth in Hillocks raLse. z8r9 Warden 
United States I. 104 The Red mole of Seba, Taipa rubra 
Americana. 18S6 J. Dallas in 7 ml. Anthrop. Just. XV. 
223 The distribution of the moles is al-sp notcvvorihy. x^ 
Daily Ncivszi Sept. 6/6 That leader, in.«tead of burrowing 
underground like the mole, should appear on the .«;urface. 

ct^zo Pallad. on Husb.ve. isoTbcinoJde&otherAUche 
as disgeih lowc Anoy hem not, in hard lond yf they growc. 
iSjo 'Levt.vs Man/p. 160/21 A Mold, iaipa, ibid. 218/4,0 
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A Mou\J, 157 ^ Noitvigham Rcc, IV. 164 Payd to 

Bacon.. for takyng of mouldes m the feldcxujj*. 1592 Lvly 
Entcrtainm, Wks. 1902 I. 478 Me he terrified, .saying that 
he would lurne me. .to a molde. 

b. la allasioa to the bUadu^s attributed to the 
European mole in classic and later limes. 

1563 Mirr. Mag.y Rivers Ixiv, Blynde as molies. 1598 
F. Rous T/iu/e'L^h, Like blinde Moles into our bane we 
goe. 1598 SvLVESrER Du Bartas ir. i. ii. I miosturc y}t In 
hcav’niy things ye are more blinde then Moals. 169^ Dry- 
den Virg. Georg, i. 266 The blind laborious Mole In winding 
Mazes works her hidden Hole. 1713 Bentley Kern. Disc. 
Rreethiiik. n. xlix. 269 In the whole Compass and last 
Tendency of Passages he is as blind as a mole. 

2 . h'ansf. and Jig. One ■who works in darkness. 

160X Dent Pathiu. Heaven 76, I woonder . . that these 

hloules and Mucke-wormes of this earth, should so minde 
these shadowish things fjtf. riches], 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. 
V. i6t Well said old Mole, can’st works i’th’ ground so fast ? 
A worthy Pioner. 1742 Young Nt. Th, i.x. 949 The miser 
earths his treasure ; and the thief, Watching the mole, half- 
beggars him ere morn. 1855 J. R. Lcifchild Cornwall 
Mines 151 The miners there must have been generations of 
human moles pursuing their slow but certain advances in 
mysterious candlelight. 

b. One whose (physical or mental) vision is 
deemed defective. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 194 Pray you tread softly, that 
the blinde Mole may not heare a foot fall. 1677 W. Hughes 
Man of Sin i. iii. n A very mole must see, and Papist can't 
gainsay the Truth propounded. 

3 . Applied, usually with defining prefix, to other 
animals, as Cape mole, (a) the mole-rat Bathy- 
trgiis inaritimtis {Cent. Diet. 1890); ( 3 ) the 
golden mole; duck-mole (see Duck sbX 12b); 
gold-, golden mole, the Cape chrysochlore, Chry- 
sochloris aureus; marsupialmole, asmall pouched 
bun owing animal, Notoryctes typhlofs, native of 
Australia; radiated or star-nosed mole, Condyf 
ttra cristata. Sec also Shrew-mole, Water-mole. 

1731 Medley IColben's Cape G. Hope II. 123 Moles. .are 
retty numerous at the Cape. 1781 Pennant Hist. Quad. 
I. 487 Linnmus places this [Brown Mole] and our radiated 
Mole, in his class of Sorex or Shrew. 1855 W. S. Dallas in 
Syst. Nat, Hist. II. 490 The peculiar metallic lustre of 
their coats, which has given rise to the name of Golden 
Mole {ghrysochloris aiired)^ applied to the best known 
species. x8e9 Wood lUusir. Nat. Hist. I. ^29 Radiated 
Mole, or Star-nosed 1 \<:Xt.^A 5 tromyctes cristaius, 1898 
Guide Mammaiiaii^l>ld.TSiip[a\ Mol^iNotofyctestyp/ilops). 
ZQQ^ Q, Rev. Oct. 470 The golden moles, recognisable by 
the iriclescent sheen of their Air. 

•(•b. Short for inoU<ricket (see 8 b). Obs. 

1714 Dbrham Phys.-Tluol, iv. xiii. (ed. 2) 234 naUi Their 
two Fore-legs are formed somewhat like those of the ordinary 
Moles, or Gryllotalpa. 1761 Ann. Rc^. 1x3 The gardeners 
round Lambeth are pestered with vermin called (lying mole^ 
+ 4 . French mole : app. a translation of F. taupe ^ 
* a sort of tumour formed under the integuments of 
the head, which are raised like the eaith mined by 
the mole ’ (Littre). Obs. 

1607 C Tourncuii Rev. Trag. Wks. 1878 II. 10 He hold 
her by the fore-top fast enough, Or like the French moale 
heave up hair and all. 

5. The borer of a Mole-plough, 

^ 1805 R. W. Dickson Praci. Agric. L Plate xlvli, Fig. i, 
is the beam, 2. the mole, to wliich segments for lengthening 
it screw on at 3. 1834 Brit. Husb. I, 453 The mole, or 
borer, ^ is a well-tempered cast-iron conical share, of about 
three inches diameter at the largest end. 

0 . pi. Moleskin trousers. Also mole trousers. 

1890 Times 16 Sept. 10/4 The mis.sing man . . was wearing 
..dark gray waistcoat, white mole iromsers, 1900 H. Law- 
son Oi'rr 164 Tom stood up in his clean, white 

moles and white fiannel shirt. 

7 . attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib., as mole^ 
earthy -heap, •hillock, -hole, -run, -track {J^-traet ) ; 

mole-grains, -spade, -spear, -staff, \-tine, -trap, 
implements used in the destruction of moles. 

. * 9 ^ IF' esim. Gas. 26 Nov. 16/1 There are some interest- 
ing diagrams of •mole-earths. 1658 Evelyn Pr. Card. (1675) 
100 ihey arc destroyed likewise with *niole-grainc_^ which 
of sharp iron-points, skrewed upon a staff. 16x7 
Minsiieu Mole.hill,or*Mole-heape. 1879 G. Mac- 
donald xU. 234 Some mere moleheap, of which 

organization,, .made a mountain. 1523 
(1539) so The mo.'S wyll rotle, and the 
moll hyllockcs wyU amende the ground wd. 1824 Scott 
Redgaun/iet ch. vni, A siumlile. .over an ob-4taclc .so in- 
Miisidcrable as a molc-hdlock, cost the haughty rider his 
Ufc. *S 79 Lancjiam Card. (1633) 350 Put Lcekes 
make them come forth. 16x3-16 
W. Browne Pist. n. y. 86 Or in the bancke the whtcr 
hauuig got Some Mole-holc, runs, where he expected not. 
^ 8 U H, STErHENS Bi’. Farm 1 . 604 A small opeK in the 
soil, .in the form ofa •mole-run. 1587 MascallG<w/. Ca/Z/tf 
(*596)291 Then take your •molc-sp.ide and cast her vp. 1580 
G ijeene d/zrt-(/J/w«(Arb.)33 Poore Menaphon neither asked 
his swayncs for his shcepe, nor tooke his mole-spade on his 
necke to .*<6 his pastures. 1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 38 
Sharp •moul-spare with barbs, that the mowlcs do so rue. 
X6X7-18 W. L\\\.son Orch. .V Card. xiii. (1623) 47 You must 
watcli her well with a Mole-spcarc. 1587 ^Iascall Govt. 
Cattle (1596) 289 Be ceadle with your *mole-sta(Te to strike 
at the fir>t. .putting up the earth. 1676 T. Glover in Phil. 
7'ro«4. XI. 633 They strike with an Instrument of Iron 
Mimcwhat like •Molc-iincs. 1707 Mortimer //*«^.(i72i) 
L^liS A deep Earthen Vessel set in the ground, with the 
lirim even with the bottom of the •Mole-tracts. 17x2 J. 
Jamils tr. Le Blond's Gardening 174 Traps should be laid 
about half a Fool deep in the Molc-Tracks. 1651 R. Child 
in Hartjib's Legacy (1653)' 9* A •Moal trap which the 
Gardincr> frequently use ateut Ixindoiu 17x2 J. James tr. 
Le Blcftd'^s^Cardeni/tg 174 The surest way to catch them, 


is by. .Boxes, or Cases, called Mole-Traps, made of Elder- 
Boughs slit in two, 

b. Similative, as mole-colour, -eye; mole-blind, 
-eyed, -grey, -like, -sighted adjs. ; inole-biindcdly, 
-like, -wise advert. 

a x66o Contemp. Hist. IreL {Ir. Archasol. Soc.) II. 98 How 
are the Irish soe *mould-hIinde that they canot see those 
abuses.^ 1820 A RoDGER/*<?^z/«^.S‘tf«^x(x838)246 Scores o* 
mole-blind fools forby. 1882 Con. F. Woolson Anne 502 As 
the prosecution •mole-bUndedly averred. 1906 IPestm. Gas. 
13 Oct. 13/1 The neutral tones, *mole-coIour and grey, 
1&9 N. Carpenter Achiupkel iii. (1640) 149 The child of 
nature, whose •mole eyes. .can hardly pierce so farre as its 
own spheare, x6io Healey St. Aug. Ciiie of God 149 But 
farre mistaken hee, and *mole-eid in this matter. 1897 
E- K. Chambers in Bookman Jan. 113/1 The German dis- 
sertation . .has . .the narrowness of mole-eyed outlook. 1906 
Daily Chron. 15 Oct. 8/2 A simple skirt m ‘•mole-grey 
velveteen. 1662 Hidbert Body Div. i. 262 They are sharp- 
sighted abroad., but '•mole-like blind at home. z837'9 
Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) HI. v. §23. 472 A purblind mole- 
like pedantry. 1891 Daily News The blind mole- 

like marsupial recently discovered in South Australia. 1813 
J, Quincy in Life (1867) 285 It is now appaient to the 
most •mole-sighted. 1833 Carlyle Diderot^ Misc. Ess. 
(1872) V. 30 He digs unweariedly, •molewise, in the Ency- 
clopaedic field. 

c. Objective, as mole-seeker, -taker. 

^15x5 Cocke Lorelts B. 10 Harde ware-men, *moIe sekers, 
and ratte takers. Ibid. 5 With lelyan Iqly at sygne of the 
bokeler, And mores *moule taker. 2541 in I'icary's Anat. 
fi888) ^App. iu 109 Item, for John Whatson, molletaker, 
ix s. iiij A 

8. Special combinations: mole-cast, a mole-lull; 
mole-catcher, (a) one •whose business it is to 
catch moles ; (^) *ised as a vague term of abuse 

or contempt; so also mole-catching a.; mole- 
diver, the Little Grebe, Tachybaptes Jluvtatilis; 
mole-drain, v., to make drainage courses with the 
MolB-plough ; mole-plant ~ mole-tree ; mole- 
stone, a stone of a particular character regarded as 
an amulet (cf. Toadstone) ; mole-tree, the caper- 
spurge, Euphorbia fathyris; mole'wort, the genus 
Arabis or wall-cress. Also Mole-hill. 

1707 AIortimer (1721) I. 330 An Instrument much 

used in the West Country for the spreading of • Mole casts. 

Daily Tel. 9 Dec., A fresh mole-cast, apparently just 
tlirown up. ^ xsy3 Tusser Husb. (1878) 90 Get •mowle 
catcher cunninglie mowle for to kill. 1603 Dekker IPonder- 
full Kray Da That God would blesse the labors of those 
mole-catchers [sextons]. 1629 Shirley Wedding iiL G, 
Whon^on mole<aicher. x8sx D. Jekrold St. Giles xiv. 
138 A mole-catcher of tolerable pans, a 16^3 Urguhart's 
Rabelais in. xivtU. 391 The *Mole-calching Symmysts 
have been .. incensed. 1887 A C. S.mith Birds Wilts. 505 
Zn Sussex it [zc. the Little Grebe] is called the **^Iole 
Diver’. 2844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm I, 606 An acre of 
ground can be •mole-drained for 13$. 6d. 1842 Encycl. 

Brit. (ed. 7) VIII. 130/2 The drain thus made is like a 
large mole galley, and hence it is called *mole.draining. 
1700 £. Lhwyi) Let. 12 Mar. in Rowlands Mona Antigua 
(*723) 33 ? Besides, the Snake-Stones .. the Highlanders 
have their Snail-Stones, Paddoc-Siones, *MoIe-Stones.. 
and to all which they attribute their several Virtues. 2846-50 
A, Wood Ctass-bk. Bot. 487 Euphorbia Lathyris, •Mole- 
tree. Caper Spurge. 2770 J. Hill Herb. Brit. II. 269 
Genus iv, Arabis. •hlole-wort, 

b. In the names of animals, as mole-cricket 
[cf. Du. molkrekel], any one of the fossorial ortho- 
pterous insects of the genus Gryllotalpa, esp. G. 
vulgaris \ molo hog-louse, a cheliferous crusta- 
cean, ialpa; mole-rat, {a) any one of 

the myomorphic rodents of the family Spalacidae, 
esp, Spalax typJilus; {O') dial., tlie common mole; 
mole shrew, (a) the American genus Blarina of 
Soricidse ; if) the genus Uroirichus of Myogalinse. 

2714 Durham Phys.-TheoU iv, xVii. {ed. 3) 233 note. The 
•INIoie-Cricket {Crytlotatpa}. 2879 Todhunter A/cestis x 3 
In the glowing leas I'he shy mole-cricket shrilled. 2850 
A, White List Crmstaeea Brit, Mus. 67 Apseudes talpa, 
•Mole Hog-louse. 1781 Pennant Hist. Quad. II.469 Blind 
•Mole-lhii. 2836-9 Todd's Cycl.Anat. II, 176/2 The mole- 
rat {^Aspalax zemui). 1849 Sk.Naf.Hist., Mammalia IV. 
89 The _ hlole-Rat .. .$7^0/02: typhlus [eta]. 2855 W. S. 
Dallas in Syst. Nat. Hist. 1 1 , 463 The GeorhycJiidx, or M ole- 
Rats, form another family nearly allied to the Muridae. 
2883 Riverside^ Nat. Hist. <1888) V. lox The Jilolc-rats, or 
family Spalaeida:. Ibid. 102 There are some half-dozen 
Species of the latter (rc. Bathyergus], all of South Africa, 
among them the Strand Mole-rat {B. ntariiimus). 287. 
CassNls Nat. Hisi.l.yj 6 TTic Hairy-tailed •Mole-shrew 
Uroirichus talpoides. 2885 Riverside Nat. Hist, (x888) V. 
148 The typical species, called the Mole-shrew, Blarina 
brevicauda. 

Hence MoTeiam uojue-'wd,,mo\t-\\kts character, 

2787 Anna Seward Lett. (i8n) I. 378 Darwin is a mole 
to Milton, and that you xvill say is indeed a molism. 2796 
Ibid. IV, JS9 She, not aware of his molcism, relied upon it 
that all was well. 

‘SHLoIq (moal), sb.^ Also 6 raollo, 7-S (in sense 
3) mould, mold; 7 in Latin form moles. In 
sense i, ad. L. molis fern., mass ; cf. OF. mole. In 
senses 2 and 3, a. F. mSle masc., ad. L. moles. It. 
and Sp. have mole fcm., (from the Latin) in the 
sense ‘mass’; the sense ‘pier, breakwater’ (*» 2 
below) is expressed by Sp. mttelle, Pg. molhe, It. 
wo/o (whence G. molo, beside mole from Fr,), the 
relation of which to I*. mdUs is uncertain.] 1 

fl. A great mass, large piece; the collective ! 
mass of any object. j 


a 2552 Lfxand liin. (1769) VII. 52 Kent Ryver is of a good 
Depthe not wel to be occupied with Botes for rowllm- 
Stones and other Moles. 1555 Eden Decades 27 Whea 
they sawe soo greaie a mole to moue as it were by it sdfe 
without ores, 2578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 1 If he tvole.. 
how the whole mole, and pack of members are sustaju^ 
by them [fc. bones]. 2596 F. Sable Adam's Compl.^rxz. 
G 2, O mightie Founder of the earthly mola 2607 Top- 
sell Fourf. Beasts (1658) J53 The very mole and quantity 
of his [4 e. the elephant's] body is sufficient to armc hiii 
against the fear of death. ^i6xx Corvat Crudities 486 That 
Superlatiue moles vnto which I now bend my Speech. 1637 
Heywood Royal Ship 27 How else could such a mighty 
^lole be rais’d ? 2657 Tomlinson RenoiPs Disp. 549 Whole 
roots. .should be condited, for their mole hinders not ibn 
Hale Contempi, 11. 92 The Guilt grows to such a nioUs, 
that a Man is desperately given over to all kind of Villany. 
27x1 G. Hickes Two 'Treat. Chr. Priesth. (1847) ILtoS 
T'he victim to be slain was brought to the mole [or bulk) of 
the altar. 

2 . A massive structure, esp. of stone, serving as 
a pier or breakwater, or as a junction between two 
places separated from each other by water. Hence 
metonymicaily, the water-area contained ‘within 
the mole ; an artificial harbour, a port, 

a 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 204 The Turkeipllerwith 
,VL English Knyghtes were appoynted to defende the Molle 
or Peerc at the hauen mouthe. 2579 Fenton Guicciard. \i, 
(1599) 231 The other.. retired to the mole of Naples. 1615 
G. Sandys Trav. 12 The sea-niined wall of ine- Mould, 
Ibid. 255 The Mole, that from the South windes defcndelh 
the hauen. 2632 Lithgow Trav. x. 448 A French ship., 
that was lying m the Mould. 2695 Blackmore Pr. Arth, 
IV. 483 As when a Mold repels th’ Invadinc Seas, ai&jp 
Clarendon Hist, Reb. sv. § 12 He anchored in their 
very mole. 2727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. I. vL 53 
It has.. a pretty good hlould, or Bason, for the Easterly 
[monsoons]. 2773 Brydone Sicily vii. (1809) 69 A stream 
of lava running into the sea, formed a mole, which no ex- 
pence could have furnished them. 2792 W. Bartka.vi Caro- 
Ihia 253 A long point of flat rocks, which defended the mole 
from the surf. 2840 Civil Eng. ^ Arch. Jrnl. HI. 265/2 
The exitemiiy of the mole, called the chop, in which the 
sea made a large breach. 1847 E. (^resy Encycl.^ Civil 
Engineer. I. 67 The Mole, which united Chalcis in the 
island of Eubcca with Aulis in Bccotla. 1862 Merivale 
Rom. Emp. (1865) VI. xlviii. 64 A complete mole or break- 
water. 2872 Yeats Growth Comm. 42 Democrates,. con- 
nected Pharos with the mainland by a jelly or mole. 1893 
Sloane-Stanley Rcmin. Midshipm. Life xx. 264 We took 
up our position off the New Mole. Ibid. 267 Landing at 
the Old Mole, .we emerged into Warport Street. 

+ 3 , Antiq. A Roman form of mausolcunu Ohs. 

2700 J, jMonro in Misc, Cur, (1708) III. 401 D. M. at the 
head of an Inscription, argues the Moles, theSepulchre, ihe 
Monument, S:c. was in the primary intention made for and 
dedicated to the Soul, X 7 i 5 Fope Ep. Addison 21^ Huse 

Moles, whoseshadow. stretch'd fromshore toshorc, Their ruiM 

perished, and ihclr place no morel 2726 Leoni Alberttj 
Archit, II. 56/t The Sepulchres of the ^Ancients are*. in 
several other forms, as Moles and the like. 28x8 Bvron 
C/u Har. iv. cHi, Turn to the Mole which Hadrian rcard 
on high. 2^ Gwilt Archit. 1005 The mole of Adrian. 
tDiIoley sb.^ Antiq. Obs. [ad. L. mola (Gr. 
fivKij ) ; see Mola.] A cake made of grains of 
spelt coarsely ground and mixed with salt {jiiola 
salsa') which was customarily strewn on the 


victims at sacrifices. ^ • • 

a 2547 Surrey eEnctd iv, 694 She with the mole all in her 
handes devout Stode neare the aultcr. 2622 Molle Cau/erar. 
Liv, Libr. iii. xviii. 2c^ This mole, lumpe, or swvonca 
dough. 1697 Dryden Vieg. Past. viii. 1x5 Crumble the 

sacred Mole of Salt and Corn. • 

Mole (moul), j^.5 Also 7 L^y* 

mSle, ad. L. mola (Gr. pvRv) • see Mola.] A false 
conception; » Mola j. 

2622 CoTCR. s. V. Frere, Frercs des Lombards,^ Moles, or 
Mooncalues. 26isCROOKE^<7r6'‘i^^^/^'*298'lhe(Jbagmcnla- 

lion therefore of the Mole Is neuer made without copulation. 

a26i7 Bayne Lett. (2634)117 Living births arc strangers 
here, moales and abortives are otherrvise. 2770 HewsoN in 
Phil. 'Trans. LX. 382 Those large clots which.. ^ve olicn 
been called moles or false conceptions. cxZ$o Arab. Fis* 
(Rtldg.) 72X They showed a piece of wood, which they falsely 
affirmed to be a mole, of which the sultana bad wen 
delivered. x88x Trans. Ohstet. Soc. Land. XXII. 42 ihc 
p.'iticnt. .had not menstruated.. .A fortnight afterwards the 
mole, .was expelled. ^ __ 

fMole, sb.^ Obs. [a. F. mole. See Mola 3 
aud Molebut.] 

1, The s\in^s[\,Orthagor{scus mola. (Cf. Molebut.) 
x6ox Holland Pliny I. 249 Thc^MoIe or Lepo c^Icd 

Phycis, doth alter her hue. 166* Lovell Htst. .\ntm. y 
Mia. =33 Mole. Mola... Thu whole I'lJl is of a ferine 
savour, and very unpleasant. ^ v 

2. dial. [Perh. adifTefcntword.] Tlie rock goby, 
Gobitis niger. iB3o in Coniwatl Gloss, 

tMole, n.l Ois. Chiefly fl’/a/.y-praalo.pmail. 
£f, Mol£ iyasis. To spot, stain, discolour* 

1377 Lascl. / i. /’4 B. XIII. =75 H' haddeacotc..Acitwas 
moled in many places with many sondri ploltcs. 2677 »y» 
Nicolson Gloss. Brigantinum m 'Trans. Roy. c>oc. Ltn 
Ser, 11. (1870) IX. 315 Male, to smrn. CoIIecI. 

Words X45 To M.tIc, decotorare. CX700 Kcnnctt Msb. 
La,isd. 1033 (H.-illiwell), To male, to decolour, to simt, 
Norihjtmb. i8o8-»8 jAMiiiSON,^ To Mail. Male, to suiln. 
18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xvii, A bn rag wc hae at Iiamc that 
was mailed wi’ the bluid of a bit skirling n^can that wa-» 


hurt some gale. 

Mole (mijel), . 

1 . /rasss. To free fiom inole-hills tWebster lbs-') 

or moles {Cassell’s Encycl. ' ^^ 5 )* . 

11 1800 Pegci: SiMt:, to Grose (sZn\ Moling, clearing the 
ground from molc-liills. YorL 2827 MACKXtMiw lltit* 



MOLEBUT, 


589 


MOLEST, 


Ufwca^tU 11. 713 The two tioUherds are, .also required to 
scale, mole, and dress the Cow-hill, Moor, and Leozes. 

2. To burrow or form holes in, as a mole 
(Ogilvie 1882 ). To mole fsomething) out, to 
grope darkly in order to find (something). 

xSss Dickens Dorrit i. xxxv, He had felt his way inch by 
inch and .‘Moled it out, sir * (that was Mr, Pancks’s expres. 
sion), grain by grain. 

3. inlr. To destroy moles {Cent. Diet. 1 S 90 ). 
SCoTebut. Obs. rare. Forms; 6-7 mole- 

bout; in Diets. 7 moleboute, -baut, 'h\xt(t, erron. 
-pout, 8 -bat. [a. F. molehoiU, 

Said by Rondelet {De Pise. Mar. 1554I to be a compound 
of the Proven^l (Marseilles) name Tiiole (which he says is 
from the L, mola^ millstone, with allusion to the shape of 
the fish) and the Spanish synonym bout. Cf. JIola a and 
Moix sb .^ ; with the second element, which cannot be Sp. or 
even Cat., cf. OF. (rathe.) tourboutTuRBOTf and Burr *3 
The sun-fish, Ort/iagorisetis mala ; =i Mole sb. 1 , 
1598 Florio, Bota^ a fish that grunteth calleda ftlolebout. 
1601 Holland Pliny H. 429 The greatest of all other fishes 
is the Mole-bout. x5s9 Torhiano, Edta^ a . . Mole'pout. 
x668CHARLET0NCn<7;/raa/rV<’n i29il/o4i..iheIiIolebut. 1672 
JossELYN Nevj £nz. Rarities 20 Porpuise or Porpiss, 
Molebut, Sea Hog, Sus Marinus, Tursion. 1678 Phillips 
(ed. 4», Mole buit. See Porpus. 1736 Ainsworth Lai. Did., 
A molebat (fish) Orthragoriscus. 

11 Mole'CTlla. 06s, [mod.L. : see Molecule.] 
= Molecule. 

1678 CuDWORTH Intell, Syst. i. i. § i6. i6 Asclepiades, . 
supposed all the Corporeal world to be made.,Qfd)isbimilar 
and incondnn Moleculae, L e. Atoms of differentrMagnUude 
and Figures- X796 Burke Re^c.^ Peace \. Wk& Vll J, 191 
All these particular molcculee united, form the great mass 
of wbat is truly tbe body politick. x8oo tr. Lagrange's 
Chetn, 1. 14 The moleculae, which first unite themselves to 
a body, adhere with much greater force than the last. 

b. In etymological sense; A small mass, or 
aggregation, ' 

. X713 Cheseloen III. X. (1726) 227 In such persons as 

have their blood too thin, the Globuli cohere and form 
Molecul® or polypuses, 

ISdolecuIar (mole’kit? lai), a. [f. n^od.L. molJ- 
ciUa (see Molecule) + -ar1. Cf. F. moUcnlairei\ 

1. Pertaining to, consisting of, or concerned with 
molecules; acting or inherent in the molecules 
of a substance. Molecular heat, xveight : see 
the sbs. 

2823 H. J. Brooks Inlrod. Crystalhgr. sx Parallelopiped.s, 
whose least molecular attraction is in the direction of their 
diagonal planes. 2826 Kirov & Sp. Entomol. IV. x.xxvii. 3 
Comparative anatomists have considered the nervous system 
of animals .as formed upon three primary types, which may 
be called the molecularf ih^ganglionic^ eerebro-spinaU 
x^X'4 Emerson Ess,^ Experience Wks. (Bohn) 1. 181 Tbe 
new molecular philosophy shows astronomical interspaces 
betwixt atom and atom. 1855 H. Spencer Ptine, PsycJiol. 
(187s) 1. 1. lit 51 Each portion, while passing on the wave 
of molecular motion, adds the molecular motion given out 
during its own transformation. xS^ Darwin Orig, Spec. 
iv. (1878) xoQ The shape of a'crystal is determined solely by 
the molecular forces. 1879 Thomson Sc Tait Ifat. Phil. 
!• !• § 385 'I'he ultimate, or molecular, constitution of the 
bodies. 1884 J[. Tait Mind in Matter 100 Molecular move- 
ments are not identical with thought and feeling. 
Molexularist. rare. [f. prec. + -1ST.] One 
who investigates the properties of molecules. . 

1869 J. H, Stirling As regards Protoplasm,, etc. 61 
Neither molecularisis nor Darwinians, then, are able to level 
out the di^erence between organic and inorganic. 

Udolecularity [f. Mole- 

cular a. + -ITT.] The quality or state of being 
molecular ; also, molecular agencies generally, 

184Z Penny Cycl. XXIV. 335/2 Theories of molecularity. 
1871 H. Marshall For very Life I. L xyii. 123 Human will 
has knit particles together as close and tight as molecularity 
could. 

iQSolecillarly (mple*ki«lajli), adv. [f. Mole- 
cular a. + -LY ^,] In a molecular manner ; as 
regards molecules. 

1850 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 2) 16 All matter, .is 
ever in movement, not merely in m^es, . . but aUo molecu- 
larly, or throughout its most intimate structure. X873 
Roberts fianew/e. Med. 132 The tongue becomes moist, and 
cleans from the edges, either in patches or molecularly. 

■ Molecule (mp’Ifkmljmou'lfkizil). [a. F. /;/<?//- 
cule (1678 in Hatz.-Darm,), ad. mod.L. mdlecula, 
dim. of L. wJ/zM' mass. ^ ^ . 

The word seems to have arisen in the 27th c. in the.dis- 
cussions initiated by the physical speculations of Descartes.] 
1. Physics and Chem, One of the extremely 
minute discrete particles of which material sub- 
stances are conceived to consist. In early use the 
term was employed somewhat vaguely; in modem 
chemistry the molecules of any element or com- 
pound are assumed to be of uniform size and mass, 
representing the smallest portions into which the 
substance can be divided without losing its chemical 
identity. (Cf. the earlier Molecula.) ^ 

Organic molecules'. Buffbn’s term for the indestructible 
and unchangeable minute particles, endowed with ]ife,_of 
which he supposed all animal and vegetable bodies to consist. 

2794 G. Adams Nat. <5- Exp. Philos. 1 . UL 79 Fennem.'ition 
disengages a great quantity of air, that is disseminated 
among the fluid molecules, 2796 Kirwan Elem. Min, »ed. a) 
I. 20 The shape of the crystal will be determined by that of 
the first molecule formed. 1803 Paley Nat. Theql. xxiii. 
(ed. 2) 459 For instance, I could never see the difference 
between the antiquated system of atoms, and Buffon’s or- 


ganic molecules. 1804 Phil. Trans. XCIV. 286 The word^ 
molecule, .is understo^ to represent tbe peculiar solids, of 
definite composition and invariable (ofnif the accumulation 
of which forms the crystals cf mineral substances. > i86g 
RoscoE Elem. Chem. (i8ji; 169 The smallest particle of an 
element in the free state is, however^ not a single atom, but 
a group of atoms mechanically indivisible, or a molecule. 
1883 1 ‘yndall in Long?//. Mag. I. 30 A group of atoms 
drawn and held together by wbat chemists term affinity, is 
called a molecule. 

b. iraitsf. oxi^Jig. 

2838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. ir. If. L 19 Language is always 
a mosaic work, made up of associated fragments, not of 
separate molecules. 1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such vii. 134 
He was a political molecule of the most gentlemanlike ap- 
pearance. 

c. Occasionally used for: A chemical equivalent 
(usually, of a compound). 

1878 A. Crum Brown in Ettcycl. Brit. XVI. 621/1 When 
achemibt speaks of acting on amoleculeorsuccinic acid with 
two molecules of pentaemoride of phosphorus, he means that 
he mixes them in the proportion of 118 parts of the former to 
2_X 177-5 of the latter. For the sake of precision we some- 
times speak of a molecule of water (or other substance) in 
grammes,orevenofagramrae-molecule,agrain-molecuIe,S:c. 

2. In popular or loose use : A small particle. 

2799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 478 The molecules of soil abraded 

and carried from some spots are often annually recruited by 
vegetation. 2835 Kirby <$• Anim. I, iv. 262 The 
first plants and tbe first animals are scarcely more than ani- 
mated molecules. 1859]. Greene JAial Anim, Kingd., 
Protozoa Introd. 12 Both alike (plants and animals] spring 
from gervus, i. e, minute independent living molecules. 1878 
Geo. Eliot Coll. Break/. P. 33 Feeding on molecules of 
floral breath. 

Mole-liead. [f. Mole sbfi + Head sb. i8 b.] 

= PlEli-HEAD. 

1585 T. Washington Ir. NUJtola^s Voy. i. vi. 4 b, All tbe 
people.. runne to the mole head to see vs enter into the port. 
Ibid. vit. 6 b, We saw al along the mollehead the people with 
the souldiers. 2587 Fleming Conin. Holiushed HI. 1536/a 
The pierre was not finished by 350 footso far as the founda- 
tion thereof (which he called the Molehead) was laid, c 17x0 
Tom'ington Mem. (1889) 141 To the southw.ird of the mould 
head. 1802 Eug. Ettcycl. VIH. 43t/i Ports — formed by 
throwing a strong mound.. across the harbour’s mouth to 
some island or rock — called mole-heads. 2836 Marryat 
Midsh. £'dwyxxxiu. Was he to be thrown over the molehead 
to the fishes? 

Mo'le-liill, molehill, [f. Mole 
1. A small mound, or occas. a ridge, of earth 
thrown up by moles in burrowing near the surface 
of the ground. 

c 24^0 Pilgr. Lyf hLauhode iif. xxx. (1869) 252 At a molle 
bille J stumblede and fil doun. 2485-6 in Durham Rolls 
(Surtees) 98 Pro asperctonelermodhylles. 1493-3 Hid. 652 
Lez moldhillez. 2531 iifS, Ace, St. Johtis HosL, Canterb., 
Paid for castyng a brode of moll hlllys. 2620 G. Fletcher 
Christ's Piet. i. Iv, Lake a sort of busie ants, that crawle 
About some motehil). 1726 Swift GttlUveriu v, Walking 
to the top of a fresh Mole-bill, I fell to my Neck In the Hole. 
2855 W. S. Dallas in Syst. Nat. Hist. II. 489 The JiilJe 
heaps well known as Mole-hills. 2878 Encycl. Brit. XYI, 
609/x Passages.. alon^ which the animal hunts Us prey, 
throwing out the soil m the form of mole-hills. 

2.. In allusions to tlie smallness of a mole-hill; 
chiefly antithetic with imtmlain. To make a 
mountain {oui) of a moie~/iilli to attribute great 
importance to something (esp. a difficulty or 
grievance) which is really insignificant. 

2570 Fo.xs A. «5- M. (ed.2) II. 1361/2 To much amplifying 
thlnges y^ be but small, makyng mountaines of hlolehils. 
2576 Flesiinc PanopL Epist, 227 margin, To wbome you 
are as much comparable as a mole hill to a mountalne. 2593 
LylV Eutert. Wks. 1903 I. 489 Among my ioies, there is one 
griefe, that my daughter, tbe Mistris of a Moole hil, hath so 
much forgotten.. dueiie. 2594 Battle of Alcazar ii. 
King cf a mole- bill had I rather be, Than the richest subiect 
of a monarchle. 2609 Shaks. Cor. v. iii. 30. 1632 CeleS' 
iina 282 Thou promisest mountaines, but performest Mole- 
hils. a 2680 Ckarnock Mercy for Chief Sinners Wks. 
(1846) 58 Can mole-hills stand against him who has levelled 
mountains ? 2778 T. Hutchinson Diary 5 May, I told him 
his nerves were affected ; every mole-hill was a mountain. 
2893 J, Tait Mind in Matter (ed. 2) 53 (This is] like 
making mountains out of molehills. ' 

atirib. 2679 Drvden & Lee (Edipus iv. i. Each mole-hill 
thought sweus to a huge Olympus. 2603-23 Bentkam 
Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) V. 738 Of the mountain of ibeir , 
oonseose the magnitude may be measured by the molehill 
dimensions of. .their, .sense. 

3. A small eruption or excrescence, notue-ttse.^ 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 157 Whose heaving phantsies 

fill their Faces full of such artificial Mole-fails.^ 

Hence {nance^wdsi) XgoTehllUsli a., like a mole- 
hill ; X/IoTe-muy a., abounding in mole-hills. 

28^0 Blackio. Mag. XXVIII. 888 Obstacles, .we smile at 
the idea of surmounting, so molebillish do they 2835 

Clakr Rural Muse iii ^Vhen 1 stroll o*er the mole-hilly 
green. 2892 ‘Annie Thomas' That Affair I. xit. 202 A 
rather mole-hilly piece of grass. 

Moleine, obs. form of Mullein, 

Moleism ; see Mole sb.^ 

flVloleix. Obs. ? Shortening of Mtbamoliit. 

1538 Bury IVills (Camden) 13^ vj sylver sponys ivyth the 
molens heddes. 

Molen, obs. form of Mullein. 
t SMolenda'rious, Obs. rare~^. [f. med.’ 
L. molenddri-us, f. vioiend~us\ see ^Iolendinar.] 
Of or pertaining to a mill. 

2656 in Blount Glossogr . ; whence in later Diets, 

molendinaceous (mi?lendinFi*Jas), a. Pot. 

[L med.L. niolendm-um mill (see ne.\t) + -aceous.] 


Of vegetable fruits or seeds : Resembling the sails 
of a windmill, i. e, having many Svings'. 

1840 Smart, shaped as the sail of a mill, 

2856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. 
Bot. Terms i6ofl/o/«';/d2';m:frf>Mf, furnished with largewing- 
like expansions. In mod. Diets. 

Slolendinari n.and sb. nonce-wd.ihumoraiisly 
pedantic), [ad, med.L. molendindr-ius pertaining 
to a mill, f. molendtnuin mill, i. moleitd-us (Jru- 
\ mentuin moleudum com to be ground) gerundive 
of molere to giind. (A brook at Glasgow is called 
the Jl/o/endi;uzr Bttrn\ the local pronunciation is 
mulendf’nar.)] a. adj. Of or concerning a mill or 
miller, b. sb. A molar tooth. 

2820 Scott Monast. x.\yiii, O most Molendinar beauty, 
2824 — St. Roiian's xiii, The extraction of a carious 
molendinar. 2827 — Diary 10 Feb. in Lockhart Life, The 
stories of tbe Miller of Thirlstane, and similar molendinar 
tragedies. 

So Slole’ndiuary a., belonging to a mill ; sb., 
a mill. 

2820 Scott Monast. xxix, The house of thy molendinary 
father. 2823— Pirate x\. Can a man.. look at that thing 
there, which they have the impudence to call a com-milf, 
without trembling to think that corn should be intrusted to 
such a miserable molendinary? 

IVColeiidina*rioil 3 , a. Obs.-^^ [Formed as 
prec. + -OUs.] Ol or pertaining to a mill. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Molendinarious, of or pertaining 
to a Mill. 2728 in Bailey. 

^ole-plough., [f. Mole -i- Plough j^.] 
A plough in which a pointed iron shoe attached to 
a standard is drawn along beneath the surface, 
making a hollow channel resembling the track of 
a mole, which serves as a deep drain, 

^ 1798J.M1DDLETON Viev) Agric. /l/zr/rar. 289 A mole plough, 
invented by Mr, Adam Scott, for tbe purpose of making 
hollow-drains. 2879 Sir T. Wrightson in Cassells Techn. 
Educ, iv. 219 First we have the mole-plough forcing its way 
through a tenacious clay, and leaving a hollow channel. 

Moler (mouJoj). [f. Mole v:^ ■#* -er L] A 
mole-catcher, 

2693 Barinc-Gould Cheap-fack Z. II. 39 Artisans out of 
humour because trade was slack, gangers,, .millers, molers, 
gozzards. 1903 C. G. Harper Catnbr., Ely^ King's Lyntt 
Road 206 The moles.. caught by the molers. 

H^oleskiu (rntfudslan), [f. Mole ft5.2.f Skin.] 

1. The skin of the mole used as a fur. Also 
other skins sheared so as to resemble this. 

2668 R, L’Esthance Vis, Quev. (2708) 14 The Impositions 
now to be set on foot, are upon Bare-neckM Ladle.s, Patches, 
Mole-skins, Spanish Paper, and all the Mundu.s Muliebris 
more than what is nece.^ry and decent. 2903 Edin, Even, 
Nero's 17 Apr. 6 There is just now an exceptional demand 
for moleskins,, .due to a report that tbe King recently had 
a waistcoat made of moleskins. 2906 IPestm, Gaz. 3 Nov. 
x^x The moleskin that is produced by shearing musquash. 

2. A strong, soft, fine-piled cotton Insiian the 
surface of which is ‘shaved* before dyeing. 

2803 Ann. Reg. 830 A patent, dated June 28th, to Joseph 
Everett, clothier, for an article. .which he denominates 
Salisbury Angola Moleskin. 2831 Lincoln Heraldg Sept. 
3/6 Tbe trowsers are of stout moleskin. 2^3 Black Adv. 
P/iaeion xvii), T'he loafer in mole.skin stood at some little 
distance. 

3. pi. Outer garments, esp. trousers, made of 
moleskin (in sense 2 ), 

2836 J.STRUTHERS/'<7r/. IVks. (1850) II, 2J3 0ur moleskins 
are every way as capable as their blouses. 1858 Times 
20 Nov. 8/5 Our agricultural labourers who wear corduroys, 
or moleskins. 2893 Mrs. C. Praed Outlaru 4- Lawmaker 
I. 936 Bushmen in immaculate moleakins and flaring ties. 

4. atirib, ami Comb., as moleskin breecJies, clothes, 
coat, colour, trousers ; moUskin-brcechcd, -coloured 
adjs.; moleskin shaver, a workman who ‘ shaves ’ 
or crops the surface of moleskin. 

2896 Daily Nezvs 25 July 8/z Plodding old labourers, 
•moleskin-breeched. 18^ Quiller-Coucu Ship ofS/ars 
xii, Taffy wen: forth to work in •moleskin breeches. 2854 
H. Miller .S*r/r. ^Schm. viii. 146 Asuitof strong'molcskm 
clothes. 2903 IVestm. Gaz. 10 Sept 4/2 There is *moieskin 
colour, a term born of the mania for *moles,kin coats, which 
..will result in ''moleskin-coloured cloths of many kinds. 
2882 Instr. Census Clerks 71 Fustian Manufacturer,. 
*AIoIe-skin Shaver. 1900 H. Lawson On Tracks-; The scrub 
steamed— and stunk like a new pair of *mole>kin trousers. 

Mole’St, sb. Obs. exc. arch. [a. OF. moleste, 
ad. L. violesiia trouble, f, molest-us : see next.] 
Trouble, hardship; molestation, injury. 

23. . K. Alis. 5443 The kyng thereof hadde molest. Ibid. 
5S1X Bot of besies and wormes feile, And of t/ie wederes 
stronge, and tempe£>tes, That hem duden greie molcstes. 
ia 24x3 Lydg. Tivo Merck. 577 What grevous moJ«.st and 
what heuynesse With many as.-aut in dreed doth v> lo’doutc I 
C7489 Caxton Blanchardyn xviii. 5SNeucrthe]c-, lacy lefts 
not to lodge hem self there, what for daungcr nor mole>te 
that men coude do to them. 2590 Greene .hounu Garment 
(i6i6) K, 2, Thus clogg’d with loue, with passions and with 
grief^ I saw ihe country life had least moIcaU 2647 Lilly 
Chr. Astral, clxxxv, 821 You have victory,, .and acquire 
what you desired. .even out ofthaNe molests. 1865 \v, J, 
Lltrtou Claribel, etc. 53 Alfred.. Sat down to keep the feast 
of Epiphany Within hes walls, secure from all molcsL 
i*^ole*st, a. Obs. rare, fa 0)e. moleste, zA. 

'L. tjiolest-ust see next.] Troublesome, ve.xat.ous, 
>539 Taverner Erasm, Prov. (1552) 64 Many ther be 
which while they studic to do a man good do hym much 
harme, or otherwise be molest and greuouse unto nlm. 

jiffolest V. [a. Of. jnQlesUr(^\ 2 ^\}fa 

c, in Haiz.-Darm.) = Sp. moUstar, It. molestare,. 
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ad. L. inolestare to trouble, annoy, f, molest-tis 
troublesome, burdensome, annoying, f. *moles-, 
perh. cogn, w. moles mass, burden.] 

•fl, iraM. To cause trouble, grief, or vexation 
to; to vex, annoy, put to inconvenience. Obs.. 

Chauccu Troylus iv. 852 (880) But hovr this cas 
doth Troilus mole<ite, That may non erthely mannes tonge 
seye. <ri4oo Rom. Rose 5274 If he do not his requesie, 
He shal as mochel him moleste As his felovv. 1490 CAXTO^^ 
Emydos vi, 26 Elysse faynynge that she ne myghte no 
lenger duelle in the hous of Acerbe late her husbonde, by* 
cause that ^he was overmoche moleste and greved by [etc.]. 
1541 Act 33 Hen. Vtll^ c. 35 For iackeof the saide water 
[they] shall be muche greeued annoyed and molested. *549 
Conipl, Scot. XV. 134 5 our gudscheir molestit the pepll yitht 
intoilerabil exactions. 1568 Grafto.s Cln-on. II. 645 Neither 
will I molest you with the recitall of all the pertlculers 
thereof. 1617-18 W, Lawson Hcio Orch. Sf Card. '(1623) 

4 If ouerflowing molest you after one day, auoid it then by 
deepe trenching. <11667 Cowlcv Ep. in Verse Sf Prose, 
Liberty i, These are the small uneasie things Which about 
Greatness still are found, And rather it Molest than Wound, 
1705 .Addison Italy (1733) 51 The Colds of Winter, and the 
Heats of Summer, are equally incapable of molesting you. 
1^26 Leoni Alberti's Arc/tit. I. 4/r The Western. .Reflec- 
tions of the Sun., molest us most of all ; because they double 
the ileat. 

+ b. Of disease : To afflict, affect. Alsoyff. Oii. 
1576 Fle.ming Panopl. Epist, 268 If he be molested still, 
with that mischiefous maladie, yet [etc.]. 1600 J. PoRV ir, 
Leo's A/rica vin. 299 With the French poxe I think that 
no other countrie vnder heauen is so molested. 1604 T. 

MCMT Passions 1. iv. 17 If the passions of the Mynde bee 
not moderated according to reason, .immediately the Soule 
is molested with some maladie. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Ep. V. xiii._2S3 Using continuail riding, they were generally 
molested with the Sciatica or hippegowte. 1696 /’/«'/, Trans. 
XIX. 252 He has been.. generally molested with aDiarrhcea 
for some years past. 

2 . To interfere or meddle with (a person) in- 
juriously or with hostile intent. Now almost 
exclusively in negative contexts. 

Z494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 469 Certayne men of the duchie 
of Burgoyne . . gaue vnto hym, to the entent he sliulde nat 
molest or liurte that countre, CC. M. floryns of golde. 1553 
£den Treat. Wcrvtf /«</. (Arb.) 34 Tlieir chiefe studie is in 
no case to moleste their neyghboures. 1598 Barcklev 
Felie. Alan (1631) 458 Another companie of Mice joyned 
with these and molested them more then before. 1659 
IMilton Civ, Power 34 No protestant .. ought, by the 
common doctrine of protestants, to be forc'd or molested 
for religion, x66o R. Cork Power ^ SnbJ. 231 No person 
shall be molested for any offences abovesaid. 1695 Ken 
Hymn, *Glory to Hue, my Cod' v, Let. .No powers of 
darkness me molest. 1769 Blacicstone Comm. IV. 1x5 By 
the statute x & a Ph. & Mar. c. 8. to molest the posses- 
sors of abbey lands granted by parliament to Henry the 
eighth, and Edward the sixth, is a praemunire. x86x 
Hurlstonr & Norman Excheq. Rep. VI. 450 He the 
plaintiff should not nor would mole.>t or disturb the said 
Ann Thomas in her person or in her manner of living. 2864 
Carlyle FrecH:, Ct. xv. ii. (1872) V. 278 Prussians, under 
strict discipline, molest no private person. 1884 Law Rep., 
14 Q, B. £>. 796 The Countess molested ’ ttie defendant 
contrary to the covenant contained in the separation deed. 
190a A. Lang Hist. Scot. 11 . vii. 156 It does not seem, .to 
follow that she intended to persecute or molest Protestants. 
+ b. To tamper with (a thing). Obs. 

1^3 T. M.^ True Narrat. Eni, yas. I E4 b, A great 
common (which as the people there-about complaine, sir 
I. Spenser of London hath very vncharicable molested), 
X774 T. West Antiq, Furness (X805) 366 When it w.as first 
molested, some of the tomb stones were removed. 

+ 3. intr. To cause annoyance or vexation. Obs, 


^ . \ you all [ctc.]. 

t MolO'Stance. Obs, [f*. Molest + -ancb.J 
Molestation, 

'1^3 Lyde True Acc. Retaking^ Friends Adventure* X4 
Being uncapable of making any further resi.stance, he went 
out upon Deck staggering to and fro, without any further 
Alolestance from the Coy. 

+ Molestato, V. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L, 
molestdre Molest trans* To harass, trouble. 

Gra^n Coni. Harding STi He desired the kyng 
y he would not molestate his realme herafter with suebe 
cruel lonuentyng and ficryug. 

•Molestation (mplestei-Jaa, mjtt:-). [a. OF, 
inoUslatton, ad. L, molesidtion-em, n. of action 
f, molist(ir& to trouble; see Molest vl\ 

1. The aclion of molesting, or the condition of 
being molested; annoyance, hostile or vexatbus 
interference ; + vexation, distress. 

C1400 L'cryn 1399 Wee have no nede to dout werr lie 
■noleslaaouie lSl 3 Dou<;L«^Sw,r„.iU„B Withthisre-ra le 
our hams slcnt to pctie, All molesiatioun ccssit and Hitin 
he. .5>8 T. N. tr. Co,,-/. IK. I,uli. a 3 NeyS hU ^'^o^ 
nor none of nw counircy should rcceyvc anye moWatinn 
of him. 1597 M. »r. Cnillemeads Fr. ? The " 

arc some of the Plates (vnto my great molcsiaiione and 
sorrowe) lost.^ 1604 Skaics. 0th. 11. L 16, 1 ncuer did like 
mollcsiation view On the enchafed Flood. x6jx Florid, -.-f/a 
...\Uo molestation, laxints, or ajtxieiy of mind. ax66x 
Fuller Worthies, IVestmifuter (1662) il 239 Such his 
hazarding bis person urcally worth ten thousand of them) 
to the great molestation ol his true friends, a x6oi Bovle 
Hist. Air {i6g2) i£o Haying in great veneration the bodic.s 
of lUevr^ awcestOTS, being most, txlreamly against any 
mole.<stailon of the dead. 1708 -Mrs. Centuvrb Busy Bckiy 
I. i, You .are. .to move your suit to Miranda.. without let 
or ino’estation. a 17*0 Sv.'xr.i. Hist, Quakers (1722) Pref. 
b2. The People called Quakers at length obtained Liberty 
to ijcrform their publick Worship without Molestation. 1777 
Watson Philip IJ xxil (1339) 483 He arrived la a /cw 


.weeks without receiving any molestation by the way. 1878 
Bo.sw. Smith Carthage He would be safe from Roman 
molestation. 

b, Scots LaitJ. The harassing of a person in his 
possession or occupation of lands, c. £tts^. Law, 
(^See quots. 1884.) 

1456 Sir G. HAVEZrtru/ 4 /-//« JS. T. S.) 106 The pape 
may tak fra thanie ihair foresaid jurii^Ictioun .-^gif that 
mak ony molesiacioun to cristyn that is in thair jurisdic* 
lioun. 1497 Extracts Aberdeen Reg, (1844) I. 65 Oryil, 
that ye or that mak ony arrestment, molestatioun, trlbule, 
or injur to the saide Ntcholl. ' 1547 Rrivy Council Scot, 

I. 72 He sail desist and cese fra all stop, molestatioun, lett, 
and impediment making to the said Schir George Douglas. 
1564 Ibid. 275 The partie makand the invasioun, persule, and 
molestatioun sail pay., the soum of fyve thousand markis. 
1597 Skene De Vetd>, Sign. s. v. Assisa, In sundrie civil 
causes, sik as perambulations, cogriitlons, molestations,., 
serving ofbrIeves,andinaUandsundriecTiminal causes. 1627 
Burgh Rec. Glasgow (1876) 1 . 359 Sik as bets iniprissonet for 
capitall crymes, truble, molestatioun or ryett done witliin 
the said burghe. i86t Hurlstonb& Norman Excheq, Rep. 
VI. 453 The words * molest or disturb*, in that covenant, 
mean personal molostatlon or distachauce. 1884 l.avj Rep., 
12 Q, B. D. 543 It amounted to substantial molestation, 
using the word ‘molestation* in the sense of injury knovyingly 
and without lawful excuse inflicted upon another in' his 
person, character, social position, or property. 1884 Law 
Rep., 14 Q, B. D. 7q 6 The molestation ma^ be of different 
kinds: adultery mid the birth of xin illegitimate child as 
a consequence of that adultery are sufficient evidence of 
molestation. 1885 Law Times ReP. LIU. 306/1 The trustees 
covenanted to indemnify the husband from the debts of and 
molestation by the wife. 

2 . With a and in //.: A trouble, annoyance, 
vexation ; concr. a cause of annoyance. Now rare. 

CX400 Beryn not For a molestacloune Ther was noon 
othir remedy, but a consolacioune. 1474 Caxton Chesse 
HI There cometh of glotouye riottes wronges and moIe.sta- 
clons. 1555 Eden Decades 359 Such greefes & molesta- 
tions as they otherwyse receauc. 1576 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 62^ I wil withdraw me selfe from al molestations and 
perplexities. x6o4 T. Passions i. iv, 16 If the in- 

ferior appetite or passions obey and concurre with the will 
. . they lake away the molestations and tediousnessc that 
occurre in the practise of good woorks. 1629 J. Cole 0 / 
Death 93 The molestations of trade, or worldly affaires. 
1642 Fuller Holy Prof. St, iii. xxii. 213 All the molesta- 
tions of Marriage are abundantly recompenced with other 
comforts, 1863 Geo. Eliot Rpmola. Ixxi, The man who 
was as great a molestation to vicious citizens . . as to a cor- 
rupt clergy. 

Mole'sted, tpl. a- [£ Molest v. + -ed i.] 
In senses of the vb. ; in quot, t harassed. 

*597 A. tr. GuiUemeau's Fr, Chirnrg. 2 Throughe 
the iniuryes of this most dlsturbede and molestede lime, 
there are some of the Plates lost. 

Molester (mole*sts4). [f. Molest v, + -er ^.] 
One who molests or disturbs, 

*579 Wilkinson Con/ut, Family 0/ Lone, Brief Descr, 
Aj, God make him to be a member, not a molester of the 
Church, c 1670 Cotton Voy. Irel. 11. Poems (1680) 178 Till 
the Bells, that had been my morning molesters. Now wak’d 
me again, chiming all in to Vespers. 1725 Kirkpatrick 
Relig. Ord. Norwich (1845) 10 To restrain all such mo- 
lesters by ecclesiastical censure. 189s Pop. Sci. Monthly 
July xz8 It has no offensive odors to warn off molesters. 

Molestful (molestful), a. Now rare, [f. 
Molest sb, or v. -k -ful.] Troublesome, annoying, 
painful. 

i|96 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot, i. 04 In tyme of 
weir quhen..to karie. .kitchine veshels thay ihot bauie and 
molestful. Ibiil, vii. 13 Quha suspectet this koir ihairfor 
to be commitlic to him that be war nocht molestful to his 
^oung sone Dauid. 1604 T, Wright Passions i. ii. 9 Wee 
have a concinuall and molestfull battell with Carnall vices. 
x62X T, Williamson tr. Goulart's Wise Vicillard 57 Thou 
oughtest not. .to hold it grieuous or molestfull to haue 
thy sight. X675 Woodhead, tic, Parapitr, St, Paul ssS'Iha 
wicked also shall have a resurrection .. to all manner of 
molestful possibility. 1891 C. E,^ Norton Dante's Hell x. 
47 That noble fatherland to which perchance X was too 
molestful. 

Hence f mole'stfall 3 r adv, (Minsheu Sf. Diet, 

II. 1599.) 

fSEolestie. Ols.rare—K [a. OF, ma/es/ie, ad, 
L. moleslia : see Molestious .1 Trouble. 
xs3a ChaucePsBoeth, iii.pr. lx. (Skeal) L 77 He ne geteth 
• him nat suffisaunce that power forleteth, and that inolestie 
[Cojnb. <5- Addit, MSS, moleste) prikkclh. .and that derke- 
nesse hydeth. 

Molcstiugfi t^bl, sb. [f. Molest v. + 

The aclion of Molest v. ; f annoyance, injury. 

* 5*3 Cromwell in MerrimanZ^ 4- Let/.{i^2)l, 33 The 
grete molestync and trowbelyng of all the nacions abowte 
theym. X56X Pads tr. i7« (1573I 211 b, If 

Christ will come to iudgement, why doth he differre it so 
long, and to so great molcstyng of his? 1577 Hanmer^nc. 
Reel, Hist. (1585) 394 Againc ne fell a molesting of y* No- 
uations. . . 

t Mole'stiugff ti, Obs. rare, [f. Molest v. 
+ -INO -.] Troublesome, interfering, 

*597 A. AI. tr. GisilUmeatPs Fr, Chirurg, iob/2 The 
fracture of the bone, with the molestinge and troublesome 
accidcnics thcrof, x6ox T. Wright Passions i. iv- 16 If our 
hearics..reioyce tn Goa, then paine is turned into pleasure, 
^d a molesting service into a deligbtfuil obsequie. 1822 
Galt Provost xl# In' nothing, however, did his molesting 
temper cause so much dUturlnncc, us when [etc.]. • 

t Mole’stious, Obs. U,h. moleslia {n.oi 
quality f. moUstus troublesome) + *ous.] Trouble- 
some. 

* 5*4 Pace in Strype EccL Mem, I- App. xi. 20 

Tcdiouiiics of heats, thirst an d bungee with luolcsiious 


passage of baggage. 1597 A. M. tr. GuiUemeau's Fr 
Chirurg. 34b/i They weare too inlollerable and molesliouie 
vnto the patient. i6xi Speed Hist, Gt, Brit, vl xxiil 1 11. 
114 Here in Britaine, the most vnquiet and molcstious Pr> 
uince of all. 1620 Venner Via Recta ii. 32 If the lime be 
very hot, and the thirst molcstious, .. foure parts of water 
may be mingled with one of wine, . 

. Hence f Mole*stiousness, troublesomeness. 

rti67Q Hacket CenLScrui. (1675) 895 They come upon 
us with some molestiousness and torment. 


- 1 Mole’stous, tr. Obs, rare, ‘ [f. J.: viQkst.ui 
troublesome -r -ous.] = Molestious. 

*SSS Eden Decades 90 It Is a warlyke nation and hath 
byn euer helherto molestous to theyr ^rtliercrs. Ibid. 153 
They seemed to bee molestbus to ihinhabitantes. 1657 
W. liloRiCiuCoerui quasi Koivij Pref. x8 Humors which. .were 
neither discerned, nor were molestous. 

t Mole'stuous, a. Obs. [erron. f. L. ma!cst-m 
troublesome: after lempesluous, etc.] Trouble- 
some; troublous. 

* a 1572 Knox Bb. Commoti Order (1602) 129 Afflictions 
are molestuous \ed. 1S75 niolestsome], iioysome and hard to 
be borne with. hlusoxv Briefe Chron. 239 Pompilms 

..appointed his seate in .another City.. but finding it too 
mollestuous he transferred the State to another Citty. 1657 
Trapp Cosnm. fob iii. 17 Vexatious persons,, .molestuous 
and mischievous. 

Molet, obs. form of Mollet Obs,^ Mullet. 

Moletta, Molette, obs, ff. Mulatto, Mullet. 

Molewarp, obs. form of Moulpwarp. 

MoleyCmJn'Ii), xz. rare~“^, [f. M0LE^^,2 + -y.] 

Of the uatiue of u. mole. 

1758 OoLDSM. Hist. Our Own Lang. ii. Wks. (Bohn) IV. 
449, I am far from saying that Parker was a fine. .writer 
of the English language, but he certainly did it infinite 
service in discouraging, .the moley, creeping styk, which, at 
that time, infected all the ranks both of the laity and clergy. 

Molej^e, Molhah, obs. IF. Mullein, Mull.\h. 

Moliable, obs. variant of Molliable. 

I! Molimeu (mt^bi’men). PI. molimina (mo» 
Irmina). D/iys, and Dalle, [L. molUnen effort, 
f. mdliri to -make an effort, undertake, attempt.] 
An effort by ‘which the .system endeavours to 
perform any natural function, esp, menstrual inoli- 
men, the straining to bring about the catamenia. 

1865 T. H. Tanner Pract, Med. (ed. 5) 670 The effect of 
the menstrual molimen is felt by the whole system. 1878A. 
Hamilton Nerv. Dis, 220 She never had had her cata- 
menia nor noticed any molimina. 1889 J. M. Duncas Zxf/. 
Dis, Women xvil. (ed. 4) 133 There may be a molimen, or 
no molimen. When there is said to be a molimen or at- 
tempt, the girl expects the flow. 

t Moli’miuOTiS, u. Obs, [f. L. vtdWnin- 

Molimen + -ous.] 

L Characterized by great effort or endeavour; 
laborious. 

1656 Blount Clossogr,, Moliminous, that hath force, or 
useih endeavor to do an^ thin^ ; difficult. x686 H. Mop 
Real Pres, viii. 62 All which things to repeat here would be 
too moliminons and inconsistent with the Brevii>* I inttna. 
1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat, v. 93 If the genius of the 
language.. were well understood, some labord and inoli* 
minous attempts to account for it [the flood] might have been 
prevented. 

2. a. Massive, cumbrous. > b. Weighty, mo- 
mentous. 


c 1643 Ohserv.on his Majesty's lateAnrtv, 4 * Expresses u 
Some way was invented to regulate the motions of the 
peoples moliminous body. 1660 H, 2 >Iorb Alyst. God/. \'it. 
L 281 Some Prophecies are not conditional but absolute, as 
certainly all those are that are of so vast and Molimmous 
Concernment to the World as the appearing of jhe Messm 
is, 1684 — Afts7v., etc. 176 In this place it was impertinent, 
and loo moliminous, nor sutable to the accustomed brevity 
and succinctness of the Apocalyptick style, 

-Hence + MoU’minously ni/y., laboriously. 

X678 CODWORTH Intell, Syst, i. Ii. § 19. 82 If this 
must needs go about moliminously to make a world.., what 
Tools and Instruments could he have to work withall? 

Molin, obs. form of Mullein. 

Molinary (mJudinari), a. rare, [f. late L. 
motindri-usy f. moltna mill : see -AiiY i.] Of or 
pertaining to the grinding of com, 

1774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 1772,280 All the molinaty 
operations are done at home. 1876 Ruskin Fors Clav. * 1- 
x6i The ‘ Lead a stream ‘ led * from the Tay into the town 
for molinary purposes. 

Moline (mubim), a, and sb. Her. [Prob. repr. 
AF. *inolinL f, molin (mod.F. moulin) mill; see 
Mill sb,^ and -ee.] 

A. culj. Of or resembling the e-\panded and 
curved extremities of a mill-rind ; esp. in cross 
moliney a cross each of the arms of which termi- 
nates in two e.xpanded and curved branches re- 
sembling the e.Ktremities of a inill-rind. 

2562 Leigh Annorie j88b, He bcarcih ermin a 
molinc Or, t6io Guillim Heraldry 11. vii, 70 The ticJU 
is Azure, a Crosse MoUne Pierced Loicoge-waic’*. xew 
iL Holme Armoitry iii, xvi. (Koxb.) clccvcr with 

a moiine curing end. 1761 Brit. Mag, H. 53* .Azure, a 
cross moHne, argent. 2868 Cuj'SANS iQr. (*893) nS 1 here 
arc twelve families of Miller who b^r Cro«>cs-.Mohnc. ..ind 

none who bear MUUloncs or Dlilbrinds- ^ 

ellipt. 2864 Boutcll Her., Hist, *9 The Cioss 

Patonce, .expands more widely than the .Moline. 

B, sb. 1. = Cross moiine, 

1777 POR.SY Elem. Heraldrv, Diet., Arolitie..'is ii>cd m 
Heraldry 10 denote a Cross which turns round both way* at 
all the c.'iircmiiics. t echnol. Diet-, MoUnes, . 
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• 2 . = Mill-rind (Ogilvie 1882). 

Hence i'Molined 12. Moltne 

1688 R. Holme Armoury m. 342/1 Let it be called a Mill 
Rinde molined, because the ends turn like the Cross Moline. 
i*Moliliet. Obs. Also 8 molionet. [ad. F. 
.inoitlinet^ '^xm, oi a mill : see -et.] a. A 

little mill, a small grinding apparatus, b. A stick 
for whipping chocolate. 

1648 Gage \Vest hid. xvL 106 The Chocolatte..is stirred 
*in a cup by an Instrument called a hlolinet, or hlolinillo. 
1676 WoRLiDCE Cydur J76 This kernel bein® ground 

fine by a mollnet. 1690 [Evulyn) Ahmdits Muliebris ii A 
Tea and Chocolate Pot, With ^^olIonet and Caudle Cup. 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crc-iu, Slolinety a Chocolate Stick, 
or little Mill. 1728 Bailey, Mollinet^ a small Muller to 
grind Colours. 

' Molizdsm ^ (mpdiniz’m). [f. the name of the 
Spanish Jesuit Luis Molina (1535-1600) + -iSM. 
Cf. F. molinisine.1 The doctrine propounded.- in 
1588 by Molina, that the efficacy of grace depends 
simply on the will which freely accepts it. 

1669 Gale True Idea Janseuisme 107 The subversion of 
Molinisme. 

Molinisixi ^ (mf?’linizhn). [f. the name of 
■ Miguel <le Molinos (1627-96) a Spanish priest] 
The doctrine of Molinos ; quietism. 

17^0 Loud. Gas. No. 5863/r [Auto da Fc] There were 43 
Criminals brought out of the Prison of the Inquisition on 
this Occasion,., most of them accused of Molinism or Juda- 
ism. 1868 Bbowning Ring ^ Bk. vi, 152, I heard. .what is 
pric-st’s-duty — labour to pluck tares And weed the corn of 
^lolinism. 

MColitlist^ (mp'linist). [f. + -1ST.] One 

who holds the doctrine of Molinism; a follower 
of the Jesuit Molina. Also attrib. 

1655 J. Owen yind. Evang. xxxi. 646 The Molinists and 

• Jesuits on the one side, with the Jansenians, or Bayans on 
the other. 1859 AH Year Round No. 30. 8a The Molinists, 
were. .analogous to our High-Church party. 

attrib. 1768 Hume Eks.^ <5* Treat. (1809) II. 481 The Mo- 
linist party had tried to discredit these miracles. 

Hence 'f’aZoUni’stic a. 

1669 Gale True Idea yansenisme 54 They publisht this 
Cartel of Defiance to the whole Molinistick Partie. 
Molinist'*^ (mpTinist). [Formed as Molinism 2 
+ -IST.] A follower of Molinos, 
x863 Buowning Ring >y Bk. v. 1838. 
t Molinosist. Obsr^ [a. F, molinosUte^ f. 
the name Molinos : see prec.] = prec. 

27*7*59 Chambers Cycl.^Molinosisis..'^^ same with what 
are ocheru’i-«e called Quietiste. 1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed, 3) s.v. 

Molioaet, erron. form of Molinet. 
tMoli*tion^'. Obs. [a. F. (Rabelais), 

ad. L. tndlUidit'emi n, of action f. inolirt to make 
exertions, to build, construct.] a. An endeavour, 
effort, b. A contrivance, apparatus. 

*597 A. M. tr. Gnillemeati s Fr, Chirurg. iv b, ThU 
treasure house of Engines, Molitiones, and of other Chyrur- 
'glcall Instrumentes. 164a M. Newcomen Crafl Church's 
‘Adversaries (1643) 24 You that have bin now these two 
yeares wrastling with them, you know what their MoUtions 
have bin. 1678 Cudwortm tntelL Svst. 1. ii. § 22. 86 In- 
finite Atoms . .after many Convolutions and Evolutions, Mo- 
litions and E&says.. chanced.. to settle into this form and 
system of things. 

t moli’tiou Obs. rarc’"^. [a, med.L, 
lilidn-em, n. of action fromL. molcre to grind; see 
-ITION.] The action of grinding. 

1731 Bailey vol. II, MoUtions^ grindings. 

• i* Jiroliture- Obs, rare"^, [ad. med.L. ;w//- 
// 7 ra, f. L. moUre to grind : see -TURE.] = Multure, 

1656 Bramhall Replic. Bp. Chalcedony. 204 This claim 
of universall power and authority doth bring more moliture 
to their mill. 

Molkasin, obs. form of Moccasin. 

3 KColl (mpl), sb. Also 6-7 Mall. [A familiar 
diminutive of Mary. Cf. Molly.] 

1 . A female personal name. Moll Cnhpnrse, the 
nickname of a notorious female of the first half of 
the 17th c., introduced by Middleton and Dekker 
into their Roaring Girl and by Field into his 
Amends for Ladies. \ Moll Thomsotis mark 
, (slang) : see quot. 1785. 

1567 Wager Marie Magdalene 1194 (Carpenter) Consci- 
ence? howdoth thy conscience, little Mall? z6xxMiddleton 
Sz Dekker {title) The Roaring Girle. Or Moll Cut-Purse. 
As it hath lately beene Acted on the fortune-stage by the 
Prince his Players, Ihizl., Dramatis Persona;. .. Mol the 
Roaring Girle. x66* lYonians Champion (title-p.) A true 
Relation of the mad Pranks, .and most unheard of Strata- 
gems of Mrs. Mary Frith, commonly called Mall Cutpurse 
t663 Butler Hud. 1. ii. 368 A bold Virago, stout and tall, 
As Joan of France, or English Mall. 1711 Budceli. Spect. 
‘No. 67 F 9 At la-st an impudent young Dog bid the Fidlers 
.play a Dance called Mol Patley. 1783 Grose Diet. Vttlg. 
T.j Moll Thompson's Mark, M. T. lc. empty; take away 
this bottle, it has Moll Thompson’s mark upon it. 

b. Moll Bloody the gallows. 

x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xx, Three words of your mouth 
would give the girl ihc chance to nick Moll Blood. 

c. In names of animals and plants, as moll- 
blob = Marsh-marigold ; moll-hern (-heron, 
-yom), the heron, Ardea cinerea ; moll-washer, 
the pied wagtail, Moiacilla higubris. 

1847-78 Halliwell, Moll-uiasher^ the water-wagtail. 1848 
Zoologist VI. 2101 Hcroii', are not only very commonly 
called ‘cranes ’..but also ‘moll-herons’, or rather ‘moll- 


yerns \ 1854 Miss Raker Norifuiiupt. Gloss.^ Moll'hlobs., 
. or Molly-blobs. x88o Jefferies Gt. Estate iv. 78 ‘ A moll 
ern flod away.' 

2 . A prostitute. Also, the unmarried female com- 
panion of a professional thief or vagrant. 

1604 Middleton Father HubbnriVs U\ Wks. (Bullen) 
VIII. 78 None of these common MoHs neither, but discon- 
tented and unfortunate gentlewomen. X785 Grose Diet. 
Vttlg. T., Mol/^ a whore. 1819 T. Thompson in Collect. 
Songs Necvcastle Dial, 10 When the Malls began their reels. 
18*3 ‘ J. Bee ‘ Diet. TurfMoUsnx^ the female companions 
of low thieves, at bed, board, and busines.s. xZyj Five Yrs. 
Penal Serv, iii, 242 Once, when he was speaking of ‘ Ins old 
woman * for the time being, I asked if she was a ‘ crooked * 
one loo. ‘ Oh, 5*es *, he replied ; * I never had nothin* to do 
'with any “ moll" who couldn’t cut her own grass.’ 

. f 3 . ? A ramrod (sense uncertain; perh. a distinct 
word). Obs, 

1596 Acc. Wittsford in Proc. Somerset Archxol. Soe. 1900, 
194 One muskett with his fiaxe, twteh boxe, moll, and rest. 

Hence Moll v, (see quot.). 

1831 i\Iavhew Loud. Labour 1 . 310/2 ‘There is a great 
many furnished crib^ let to needys (nightly lodgers) that 
are moiled up ‘ (that is to say, associated with women in the 
'sleeping-rooms). 

, tMoll, «. Obs. rare. Forms : 5 mole, 6-7 
molle, 7 moll. [a. OF. mol (mod.F. moUf mol, 
fem. molle) L. moll-em soft.] 

L Soft. 

1474 Caxton C/tesse 111. v. Gviij, Hit happeth ofte tymes 
that the nature of them that ben softe and mole taketh soner 
Impressyon than the nature of men that he rude & slronge. 

2 . Mus. In B moll, b moll =* flat. (Also Bemol.) 

1597 Morlev Introd. Mus. 5 Phi. What is b mallei Ma. 

. It IS a prppertie of singing, wherein fa must alvvaies be song 

in b fa b mi, and is when the vt is in F fa vt. a x 6 oo 
Montgomerie Misc. Poems iii. 14 Sing sho tua notis, the 
one is out of tone, As B acre lau and B moll far abone. 1667 
C. Simpson Compend. Pract. Mus. 113 B Molle was when 
they sung^ in B. 

Moll, obs. f. Mole sb."^ and Mould, Mull. 
MoUa, variant of Mullah. 
liSollag’ (mf)*lag). Manx dial: [Manx.] ‘A 
dog’s skin blown up as a bladder, and used to 
float the herring-nets* (Kelly Manx Diet. 1866). 
As empty as a mollag, quite empty ; as full as a 
mollagf dead drunk. 

1883 Fisheries Exhtb.Catal. (cd. 4) 132 One Balk or long 
line for cod-fishing, ..with ‘moUag'or buoy. 1894 Hall 
Caine Manxman 151 Your head's as empty .ts a niollag. 
Mollah, variant of Mullah. 

UflO'llaiid. Obs, exc. Mist, Also 3 moUond, 
4-6 moland. [f. mbl<, southern ME. form of Mail 
sb.'t + Land.] Land for which rent was paid in 
commutation of servile customs. 

The explanation in quot. 1607^ is erroneous; the term 
apparently continued to be traditionally applied to certain 
lands, but its import was matter of conjecture. 

X290 Reg. Busy St. Edmunds in Vinogradoff Villainage 
(1892) 183 Omnes tenentes de mpllond solebant esse custu- 
maril. V<* 13007?^. Eye PrioryiMx^. 184 St tola terra fuerit 
motlond primogenitus debet earn retinere. [1399 in Essex 
Rev. July (1904) 131 John Pyg was admitted to tenure 
of four acres of molond.] *503 IVill ofCyrdcn (Somerset 
Ho.), V, acres molland. 1507 Ibid., Molland VVerkland 
Freeland Worland. 1x563 in Essex Rev. July (1904) 131 
Richard and Clemence Everard .. held Sayer’s molond, 
a quarter of molond belonging to it.) 1607 Norden Surv. 
Dial. IV. 183 Molland is up-land, or high ground, and the 
contrary is Fenland, low ground. 

+ IlQCo'llart, Obs. [F. i^foire de) mollart, f. 
inolf molle soft + ~art\ see -.vrd.] A kind of pear. 

x6oo Country Farm ni. xHx, 537 Delicate peares, 

such as are , . the reset, hasting, rimolt, mollart, greening 
[orig. de renoult, de mollart, de vcrde/et\. ^ • 

Mollasse, variant of Molasse. 

MoUat, variant of Mollet Obs. 

II£oll-l)il'Zzer. Thieves' slang, [f. Moll sb, 

+ Buzzer.] So MoU-buzziag’ vbl, sb, (see quots.). 
1839 Matsell Voc. (Farmer), s.v. yt/o//. . . MoH-buzzer, a 
thief that devotes himself to picking the pockets of women. 
■xgoA speaker ix June 256/2 He made a lot of money by 
moU-buzzing ’ or picking women’s pockets in the streets. 

Moll-caudle, -coddle, var. ff. Molly-coddle. 

+ Molle. Obs, [a. Sp. molley a. Quichua vinlli ; 
cf. F. molle ‘aa Indian tree* (L'otgr,).] The 
Peruvian mastic-tree, Schinus molle, native of 
tropical America. 

1604 E. GCrimstone] D' Acosta's Hist, Indies tv. xxx. 292 
Molle is a tree of many vertues, which casteth foorth small 
boughes, whereof the Indians make wine. 1640 Parkinson 
Thcat. Sot. xsz^LenihciPecuani^p.xeXiil Peruani\similh 
Molle dicta. The Indians liloJIe. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. App. S.V., Indian Mastic, the name by which the 
.Molle, or Peruvian Lentisk is sometimes colled. 

Molle, Moliee, obs. ff. Mole, Mull, Mallee 1. 
MoUefye, obs. form of Mollify. 

Mollemoke, obs. form of Mallemuck. 

1833 Sir j. Ross Harr, md Vay, iiL 38 There were some 
shearwaters and inoUemokes about the ship. 

Mollen, obs. form of ^Iollein, 

■ MoUesceat (mf7le'sent). Med. [ad. L, molle- 
scent-eniy pr. pple. of mollescSre, f. mollis soft ; see 
-escent.] Tending to become soft. Hence Uol- 
le'scence, tendency towards softness; = Molli- 

TIES b. 

1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 26 The brain. .has 
been found in a molle^enC or pulpy state. Ibid. 240 There 


is always to the touch a niollescence in their structure. .1855 
Dunglison Med. Lex. (ed. 12), Mollescence, Mollities. 

. lyToHestuoUB, variant of Molestious. 
'bMo’Uet, -SV. Obs. Also 6 molet, mol(l)at. 
[a. OF- molete spur-rowel, also an ornamental 
'stud imitating* this : see ^^ULLET. Cf. Molan,] 
(? Originally, a boss or stud on a bridle-bit. Hence :) 
A studded or toothed bit for a horse ; also mollet bit. 
Also mollet-bridle, a bridle having a bit of this 
kind (rendering 'L.frenttm lupatiim). 

1503 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scott. (1900) II. 206 Item, for ane 
nmlat bridill and ane tee, xijs. Ibid. 396 And for mollat 
bit, small hittU [etc.]. 1503 Ibid. (1901) III. 135 Item, for 
ane gyet mollet bit to the King, xiiij s. 1308 Dunbar Tua 
Mariit JVemen's -\9 Thar myght na molet [t^.n mollat] niak 
me moj'jnahaldmymouih in. xst$ Douglas rEneis vu. v. 
196 Thair harnyssing of gold rychtdeyrly dycht, Thai runge 
the goldin mollettis bumeist brjxht. 1536 Bellesden Cron. 
Scot. (1821) II. 269 Makbeth. .said, * This man wil not obey 
my chargis, quhill he be riddin with ane mollet bridil ; noch- 
theles I sail gar him draw like ane avir in ane cart ’. 

. +Mo-Uet, V. Obs. 7 nonce-wd, [f. prec.] 

To ride. 

• 1529 IxuviSSA'i Cotnpiaynt 333 Bot, geue thay can play at 
the cairtis, And mollet moylie on ane Mule. Thocht thay 
had neuer sene the scule, Jit.. Wyll be maid sic ane spiri. 
tuall man. [Cf. quot. 1508 under prec. sb.] 

IVTollet, obs, form of Mullet. 

' iESoUeton (mpdetpn). [f. F. molleton f. mollet, 
dim. of mol {inoti), molle soft.] — Swanskin. 

• xS^a SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Molleton (French) swanskin ; 
a kind of blanket or flannel. 1896 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 1 . 
744 Some close, soft material (‘molleton ’ is .suitable). 

b. The rags of closely woven white flannels 
{Eng. Dial. Diet. 1903). 

Mollewell, variant of Mdlvel, 

IVIoUey, variant of Mallee 1 ; obs. f. MollyL 

xS$z Life in Bombay 23 There must be from one to six Mol- 
leys, or gardeners. 

t IffO’lliable, a. Obs, [Badly f. L. mollire to 
■soften + -ABLE.] Capable of being softened. 

x6^ R. Holme Armoury ii. S5/2 I’ar, a compounded 
Rosin, or Rosin made molliable. Ibid. 119/3 Gums. .Liquid 
or more moUable, as Liquldambra fete.). 1766 Cotnpl. 
Farmer s.v. Stone, a hard solid body, neither molliable, 
fusible by fire, nor soluble in water, 
f Mo’Uiate, v. Ots, rare — ', [Formed as 
prec. + -ATE 3 .] trails. To make soft or easy. 

Z70. Poet {Oviti) Sanlered (ed. 2) 23 Soon irill she mol- 
liate your way, Charm’d with the Magick of a Fee, 
fMo’lliciae, a. Obs.-" [ad. mod.L. nwlli- 
anus (in mollicinum emplastmm soothing plaster, 
Phillips, ed. Kersey, 1706), inferred from late L. 
mollidna a kind of soft garment.] Mollifying. 

1836 Mavne Expos, Lex. s.v. Mollictnus. 

- t MoUicinotlS, a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ous.] 
Softening, mollifying (Syd. Sac. Lex. 1S91). 
IVIollia : see Mallee 1 and Molly. 

. BXoUient (mp’Hient), a, and sb. [f. L. mol- 
lienl-em, pr. pple. of mollire to soften, /. molli-s 
■soft: see -ENT.] a. nt^f. Softening, rare—". +b. 
sb. Med. A softening application. Obs, 
x6za Enchiridion Med. 92, I apply mollients and resolu- 

• tiues. 1721 Bailey, Mouient, .softening, mollifying. 1736 
Ainsworth' A tf/. Diet., Mollient, moUUns, delinicns. 

Hence Uo’Uieutly adv., soothingly, assuagingly. 

x8^ In Webster ; and In later Diets. 

t Ixiollifa'ction. Obs, rare-^-K [f. Mollify 
V. I see -FACTION.] = Mollification. 

1822-^ Goods study Med.yeA. 4) III. 460 There Is a con- 
slderable dilference in explaining upon the same principle 
the iiiolhTaction of the diseased area. 

MoUifiable (mf»Tif3i|ab’l), a, [f. Mollify v. 

+ -able.] Capable of being mollified. 
i 6 xz SfEExrHist. Gt. Brit. ix. vL § 14. 488 The King., 
perceiuing Beckels stiffenesse. .to be no way mollifiable%y 
whatsoeuer his old fauours [etc.]. 1733 in Johnson. In 

mod. Diets. 

MoUi^cation (m^Jifik^Jsn). [a. OF. mol/i- 
Jicacion .(F. mollification), ad. L. mollijicdtidn-em 
f. mollijicdre ; see Mollify v, and -ation.] The 
action of the verb Mollify; an appeasing, ap- 
peasement, pacification. Also, t something that 
softens_(a substance) or mitigates the harshness of 
(an action or quality) ; f a softening expression, a 
qualifying clause. 

CX386 Chaucer Can. Ycom. Prol. 4 T. 301 Yet forgat I to 
maken rehersaille Of watres corosif and of lyinaille And of 
bodies mollificacion. 1541 R. Copland Guydons Form, 

SJ b. The dylygent worKman .. ought to wyt to whiche 
resolucyon is due, and to which mollyfycacyon. 1562 
Bollevn Bulwark, Dial. Soarnes .J- Chir. 13 You music use 
mollifications, and softenyng mediccncs. 1390 Bakrouch 
Melh. Physickw. xi. (1506) 91 If it [sc. matter] creepe into 
the belly, you must minister most of all mollifications. 
a 16x9 Fotuercy Atheoni. ii. \ uL I 5 iipss) ygo There is a 
mollification vsed, to reduce the .. Deification, within the 
compasse of this sen.sc. 1626 Donne Serm. Ixviii. (1640) 

691 Damnabitur{\\o modification, no mollification, no going 
lesse) He shall be damned. 1698 Norris /V^ zc/. (1707) 

IV, 226 A Truth, which may be represented^ nakedly as it 
is, or with some tenderness and mollification. 17x6 M. 
Davies Athen. Brit. II. 1S4 In return of all his reciprocal 
Moiifications and Meliorations of some uncouth Points. 

1881 Daily Nca's 7 Feb., We close the Look with some 
feeling of mollification toward its faulLs. 1886 G. Allen 
Mainiie's Sake xvXi, With some faint show of raollificatioH 
in his softened tone. 
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t MoUificative, and sb. Obs. Also 5 
molyflcatytfe, mollificatif(e, 6 molificative. £a. 
F. iitoUificatifi -ive, ad. medX. * 7 nolliJicdtTV‘US, 
f. mollificdre to Mollify.] a. adj. That causes 
mollification or softening, b. sb, A medicine or 
application that softens. 

ciAoo Lanfrajic's Cirurg. 47 pe chapitle of medicyns 
inollTficatyues [v.f\ molyficatyffes]. / 6 zd. 211 pis is a inolli- 
ficatif pal rasis Jixade. 1390 Barrough Meth. Fhysick yii. 
iv. (1596) 388 If you will make a clyster moUificatiue lacking 
the things aforesayd, doe thus. Ibid,^ Then make a clyster 
partly of mallificatiues S: partly of expulsiues.^ i6xa Woodall 
Snr^. Mate Wks. (1653) 32 This unguent is.. of tempera- 
ment cold . . mollificative, and attractive. 1656-74 in Blount 
Glossognr, 1775 in Ash. 

IS£oill£.ed (mp’lifoid), ppL a, [f. Mollify v, 
-i* -ED kj in senses of the vb. : i* Softened, 
rendered soft or supple {pbs,') • t rendered less 
severe; mitigated {pbs^\ appeased, conciliated. 

1696 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Chirjirg, yjl^- The fleshe and 
all the other mollifyed parts of the ioyncte. x 63 a Dryden 
Reli^. Laid Pref., Wks. (Globe) 187 Those texts may re- 
ceive a kinder and more mollified interpretation. 1764 
Harmcr Observ. xii. i. 35 [When] the sacred writer ..says 
iEgypt has no rain he must be understood in the same mol- 
lified sense that Maillet, or rather the Abbot Muscrier, puts 
upon Pliny. 1849 Thackeray I. xxw, 284 * Boys 
will be boys\ the mollified uncle thought to himself. x8^ 
Holland Miss Gilbert x, ‘ We are disappointed here again, 
Fanny’, said the doctor with a mollified tone. 

. Hence 3 iIo*llifiedly adv, 
i6z6 W. Fenner Hidden Manna (1652) 72 The bloud of 
Christ is of a sufficient value to redeeme them all d toto : 
Secondly, mollifiedly, d tanio, 

]VIolli£.er (mp-lifoijaj), [f. next +-eb 1 ; cf. F. 
mollijieiir (Coigr.).] One \Yho or something which 
mollifies. . 

1593 in Misc, Hist. <5* Philol. (1703) i6g The Lord Trea- 
surer, .ever secretly feigned himself to be a Moderator and 
Mollifier of the Catholicks Afilictions. z6io AIarkham 
Masterp, ii. clxxiii. 485 Branckvrsin is a wonderful! great 
mollifier. lyio T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp, 317 Vinegar., 
is itself a prime Corrector and Mollifyer. 

mollify ^mp’Iifai), 'v. Also 5-8 molify, 5-6 
inol^l)yfy(e, ‘efy(0. [ad. F. mollifier y ad. L. 
mollificdre, f. mollis soft + ficdre : see -fy.] 

1 . trans. To rendersoftorsupple; tomaketender; 
to reduce the hardness of. Also absot. Now rare, 
1426 Lydg. De Gnil, Pilgr, 8399 Han a leche. .Thysynwes 
harde to mollefye With oynementys, to make hem plye. 
Ibid, 10982 Dyamaunt, 1 trowe, ys noon, Nor noon other 
maner ston So indurat, to mollefye, As he. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xv. 59 The erth. . was alle made fatte and molyfyed 
wytn the blode of the bestcs that were there Immolated. 
iSSS Eubk Decades 220 These skynnes being made verye 
harde, they hunge them, .in the sea..tomoIlifie them. x6zo 
I^Iarkham Masterp. n. cl.vxiii. 493 Manna is of equal! 
temper hole and dry; it openetb, it mollifieth, and incar- 
natelh. 1638 Wilkins IVorid xiv. (1707) 119 Metals 
are not rarify’d by melting, but moUify’d. 1707 Curios, in 
Husb. <v Gard, 300 One of the.. Plants is that which so 
mollifies the Bones, that. .we cannot stand upon our Legs. 
X833 W. Irving Tales Alhambra^ MooPs Legacy (1875) 161 
Pedrillo Pedrugo. .put a basin of hot water under his chin, 
and began to mollify his beard with his fingers. 

Jig, 1624 Donne Devatio/is 306 Thou rainest vpon v.s and 
yet Uoest not alwayes mollifie all our hardnes. 

+ b. To mollify the fist (? nonce-use) : a jocular 
substitution for ‘ to grease the palm*. 

1698 Fryer Ace. E, Itidiai^ P, 98 l^laking the I^Ierchant 
dance attendance till a right understanding be created be- 
twixt the Shawbunder and them, which commonly follows 
when the Fist is mollified, 

t c. To mollify the belly ; to relax the bowels. Obs, 
*533 Elvot Cast. Helthe (1539) 21 Quynces.. taken after 
meaie .mollifieth the bealy. X63X Widdowes Wa/. 

45 It mollifieth the belly, and cureth hardnesse of the backe 
and belly. 

+ d. intr. To become soft or tender. Obs. 

15^ Paynel Regim. O ij b, Tyll tyrae the raeate 

of them mollifie, and wa.xe tender. 

2 . trans. To soften in temper or disposition ; 
to allay the anger or indignation of ; to render 
less obdurate ; to calm, pacify, or appease. From 
the i5ih to the 17th c. very common in the phrase 
t to mollify yonds^ heart. Obs, 

2^38 Lat vs mollifie Our 
hcrlc* siouie to his genicne. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidaae's 

£v'n u- Whiche might mollifie their 

ni) ndC'> ami pcr>wade them to peace. 166‘j Dryofm Sr Dvr 

NEwcASTLE.V/r.V. 

with money, a 17x3 Burnet (?«,« Time (1724) 1. 

ihc Presbyterians were much mollified .. by his mild and 

heavenly courseoflife 1734 

y. 271 lo mollify, by tbc-'‘C indulgences, the rage of his most 

furious persecutors. 1872 Bl.\ck Adv. Phaeton x.xvii ‘ Oh 
as you please*, jcud the j'oung man, a trific mollified. * ’ 

t b. iiiir. To become softened in temper or 
disposition ; to grow more kindly or genial ; to 
rela.x onc*s severity, to become less angry or 
obdurate, to relent. Obs, 

1326 Pitgr.- perf, (W. dc W. 1531) 246 Sh-Ml make the 
nio^.1 haplc hcrlcJ per^onc that is to mollify 5 : inclic. riS33 
Tisdale Answ, More Wks. (1573) 330/2 '1 he hart here be- 
ginneth lo rnoIHfic .lud waxe soft. « 1586 Sidney Arcadia 
IV, (xjgS) 4x3 Philinax feeling his hart more & more molli- 
fying vnto her, renewed [etc]. 2694 Drydcn Lave Trium- 
dtan: V. i, She h.is a delicious tongue of her own, and I 
Lcgtn to mollify. X74X 11 . Walioli; Lett, to Mann 23 Nov., 
He. .owned his father liad mollified, hut hoped she uould 
peuse him, 1823 ExaminerzCils The falhur mollifies and 
is reconciled to the marriage. 


i* 3 . To enervate, enfeeble. Obs, 

X490 Ca-\ton Eneydos xiL 42 This man onely hath moly- 
fyed ray wyttes, and perturbed the <x5rage of myn opynyon 
^le. 1377 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 165 Whose mind 
is so well ordered, .that these wanton dauncings., woulde 
not corrupt, ouercome, and vtterlye molifie? 

t 4 . To abate the violence or intensity., of 
(passions; also heat, cold, tempests, etc.); to 
relieve (care). Obs,^ 

ex495 Epitaffey^Xz,x(\. SkelloHs Wks, (1843) II. 390 To 
mollyfy cure monys. 1542-3 Brinklow Lament 10 Their 
absence shulde not quenche nor mollifye your loue towardes 
your brethren. 1377 B. Cooce Hertsbac/Ps Husb. ir. (1586) 
85 The extreeme heate of the sunne, is somthing mollified 
with the cold Wastes of the winde. 16x2 Drayton 
xii. 186 Refresh you in my bathes, and mollifie your care 
With comfortable wines and meats. 1633 Vaux tr, Go^ 
deaiPs St. Paul 238 His great courage could not be molli- 
fied. a 1833 R. Watson in Spurgeon TrcM. Dav, Ps. cxiii. 
7 What sources of comfort does it £fr, Christianity] open to 
mollify the troubles of life 1 

5 . To lessen the harshness or severity of (ex- 
pressions, laws, etc.) ; abate the rigour of (demands) ; 
also, to represent in favourable terms, to enphemize. 
Now rare. 

1323 Ld. Berners Protss, (1812) I. ccccx.xlv. 741 The erle 
of Flaunders,.molefyed the mater as moche as he might. 
1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasin, Par. 2 Cor. Ar^t., He molli- 
fieth the .sharpenes vsed in his former epistle, a 1674 
Clarendon Hist, Reb, viii. § 203 They would, by yielding 
to some things when they refused others, sooner prevail with 
the Houses to mollify their demands. x68x Dryden Sp, 
Eriar v. iL 75 Now mince the Sin, And mollifie Damnation 
with a Phrase. 2783 Sarah Fielding Ophelia xiii, He had 
not mollified the term of Savage. 1798 J efferson Writ, 
(1859) IV. 249 Our alien bill struggles hard for a passage. 
It has been considerably mollified. 18^ Expositor XI. 469 
The Apostle, .could easily and euphoniously have modified 
and mollified his expression. 

1 6. To impart a tender beauty to. Obs, or 
nonce-use. 

CX750 SiiENSTONB RuiiPd Abbey 20 The vocal flute .. 
Crowns his delight and mollifies the scene. 

Mollifying (mp-lifaiiig), vbl. sb, [f. prec. + 
-ING 1.] The action of the verb Mollify. 

c 1332 Du Wes Inirod. Fr. in PaUgr. J040 AfoHfiyng of 
angre. a 1540 Barnes Wks, (1573) 274/x Duns saitb, that 
there is a mollifieng, that precedeth grace, which hee calleth 
attrition. 1643 Steer tr. Exp, Chyrurg. xW, s$ They [j^. 
scars] require greater mollifying. 

(raflifoi|iq),//A a. [f. as prcc. + 
-ING -.] That mollifies (in senses of the vb.). 

1390 Barrough Meth, Physick nx. xxxvii. (1596) 163 It 

g ronteth greatly to discend into a bath made of mollifying 
erbs. x6ix Bible Wtsd. xvL 12 It was neither herbe, nor 
mollifying plaister that restored them- to health. 1622 T. 
Scott Belg, Pismire 31 The Nobiliiie liue idlely. acquainting 
themselues with all effeminate fashions, and mollifying 
pleasures. 17x3 M. Henry Meekness 4* Quietness o/Spirti 
(1822) 163 Could any thought be more mollifying than that ? 
<xx797 H. Walpole Mem, Geo. II (1847^) II. ii, 41 The 
face of Lord Kildare, one of the mollifying demagogues, 
was blackened on sign-posts. 1906 Outlook Mar. 403/2 
We should not embrace the mollifying delusion of security 
in private or in national life. 

MoUigut (J.S. dial. The angler, 

Lophius piscatorius. 

1884 G. B. Goode, etc. Nat, Hist. Agnatic Anim, 173 
The Goose Fish or Monk Lophius piscatorius. 

names of the fish are many ;..ln Eastern Connecticut [it is 
called] ‘ ^lolUgut*. 

Mollimock, variant of Mallemuck. 

1832 Goodridgk Vcy.SozithSeas’io Various birds., such 
as the Albatross?, Nellys, Pecos, Mollimocks [etc.]. 

Mollin, obs. form of Mullein! 

MoUine (m^din). AJed, Also -in. [A trade 
name ; ? f. L. moll-is soft + -ine.] A yellowish- 
white saponaceous preparation used as a base for 
ointments in the treatment of skin diseases, 
xSSg Lancet 6 Apr. 698/x A saponaceous preparation which 
is known under the name of* molline*. X89X Syd, Soc. Le.r., 
MoUin. 

Mollinet, obs. variant of Molinet. 
MoHipilose (mpliporl^us), a, [f, L. mollis 
soft : see Pilose.] Having soft pilage or plumage 
{Cent. Diet. 1890), Plencc MoUipilo'sity {fbid.'), 
MoUipuflf, variant of Mullipufp; 

Mollislxer (mpdijbi). slang. A woman, 
x8i2 j. H. Vaux Flash Dict.^ Mollisher, a woman. 1851 
^Iayiif.w Loml. Labour 1. 424 One old mollesher (woman). . 
brought out 8 lbs. of white rags. 

Mbllitie, variant of Mollity. 

II MollitieS (mpli’jiixz). Also *i moUicies. 
[L. molliticSf f. moUi-s soft.] + a, fig. Effemi- 
nacy (tf^j.). b. Alcd. Softening, softness. ATolH^ 
tics cerebriy softening of the brain {Syd. Soc, Lex, 
1S91) ; mollities ossius/t, softening of the bones. 

1604 Tas. 1 Counterbt, (Arb.) zio AlolUcics and dellciule 
were the wracke and oucrthrow..of the Romane Empire. 
1833-6 Todds Cycl. Anal. 1. 437/1 The phenomena of mol- 
titles. .and. .other morbid actions. 1876 Bristovve Th. «5* 
Pract. Med. (187S) 923 MolHties ossium is characterised 
anatomically by progressive softening of ihc bones, 
^Molli*tiOU. Obs, rare'~'*-. [ad. L. *moUh 
lidn-em.f. mollire see -ION.] Softening, 

1637 Tomlinson 75 MoUiiion is the begin- j 

nms of laquation, . • . . . ! 

MoUitious (rapli’Jss), a, rare, [f. L. molliti-es j 
softness + -ous.] Luxurious, sensuous. 

• *646 Quarlm Barnabas 4- D, (1651) 79 diet, 
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and molhcious rest bring forth no other fruits, but f:uiit d? 
sires, rigid thoughts, and Pidegmatick conceits? iL 
Browning Sordello xii, 129 Mollitious alcoves gilt SunAr? 
as Byzant-domes the devils built. 

t Mcllitude. Obs. \x).^.'L.molUtudo,lmoni.s 

soft : see -tode.] Softness, effeminacy. 

1656 Blount Classegr., MollHude, softness, nicencss, len. 
derness, effeminateness, wantonness. 1767 A. CsMrsEM 
Lexiph. II A perennial mollitude of manners. In ctoA 
Diets. ^ 

+ Mo-Uity. Obs. In 7 moUitie. [ad. L. 
wd/ZiVitf-i softness : see Mollities.] Gentleness.' 

iSSS Marrow 0/ Comptements 2 If that tenderness m'j 
mollitie inherent and predominant in your soft set siiay 
its scepter in you. ^ 

Mollotto, obs. form of Mulatto. 

Mollusc, moUusk (mpd^sk). Nat, Hist, 
Also 9 mollusque. [ad. F. mollusqu'ey ad. mod. 
L. Mollusca.] An animal belonging to the 
Mollusca. 

1783 Barbut Genera Vermium p. xvii, Ascidia, The 
Bladder Shaped Mollusque. Holothuria The Tentacu. 
lated Mollusque. Medusa, The Snake-lock Mollusque. 
1808 Home in Phil, Trans. XCVI. 2S6 All the mollusques 
which creep on their bellies. 1839 Penny Cycl, XIY, 331/2 
Terrestrial and fluviatileMolIusks. 1867 F. Francis 
vii. (1880) 259 These molluscs took welt to the lake. i8o3 
R. ^luNRO Preh. Scot. 8x This mollusc is now extinct m 
the Clyde. 

Mollusca; (mplz^'ska), .jA //. ZooL fraod.L 
mollusca (Jonston 1650), neut. pi. of L. mol- 
hiscus (occurring in molhtsca miXy a soft kind of 
nut), also ellipt. as sb., and molluscum ntut., used 
subst. as the name of a kind of fungus.] a. 
Applied by Linnzeus in 1758 to a heterogeneous 
group of invertebrates, forming tlie second order 
of his class Vermes, and comprising the Echmo- 
derms, Hydroids, Annelids, and naked Mollusca. 
To these the shell-bearing Mollusca were added 
by later naturalists, b. In present use (mainly 
following the classification proposed by Cuvier in 
1788-iSoo), a phylum or sub-kingdom of animals, 
comprising the four classes Gastropoda (limpets, 
snails, etc.). Scaphopoda (tooth-shells), Cephalo- 
poda (cuttlefish, etc.), and LamelUbrancIiia 
(oyster, mussel, etc.) ; the classes Cirrhopoda, 
Tonicata, and Brachiopoda, included by Cuvier 
among the Mollusca, are now placed elsewhere, 
and the Polyzoa have since Cuvier’s time been 
added to the phylum and again removed. 

1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed, 3) XII. 204/1 Mollincafln the 
Linnifan system, Is the denomination of the second genus 
of vermes or worms. These are simple naked animals, not 
included in a shell, but furnished with limbs. i8o6TuitTON 
tr, Liitn, Syst,. Nat. IV. 3 Class VI. Worms.. .They arc 
divided into five (Orders. 1. lntestina...ll. Mollusca. Are 
naked, furnished with lentacula or arms, for the most part 
inhabit.ants of the sea; and [etc.]. x8a8 Fleming 
Anim. 22^ It is my intention to proceed to the conMUcra- 
tion of the species [of Radiata] .. immediately after the 
enumeration of the Mollusca, x8g6 Kirkaidy & Pollard 
7 'ext-bk. Zool, 289 notefln many Mollusca. .certain 
parts of the epithelial covering of the pericardium arc glan- 
dular. 

MoUuscau (mpl^’skan), a. and sb, Zooh [f. 
prec, - 1 - -AN.] a. adf. Of, pertaining to, or having 
the characters of the Mollusca. b. sb. One of the 
Mollusca; a mollusc. 

i 823'-32 in Webster. 1835 Kirby Hah> fs lust, Anim.f 
viii. 236 The Cirripedes. .seem to have little to do with the 
bivalve i\rolIusc.Tns. Ibid, 2 SS The .superiority of the mscct 
over the Mollu.scan tribes. 1M3 Gd, /KonfjAug. 53*/^ Ihe 
molluscan population of our British shores. 

MoUtlScigeroaS (mpliJsi-dseros), a._ Also 
moUuskigerous. [f. Mollusc + -geuous.] Bear- 


)g or producing molluscs. 

1877 Huxley Ana/. Inv, Anim, viii. 513^ In some few of 
le .elongated tubular molliLskigerous sacs arc 

mnd attached, .to one of the intestinal vessels. 

Molluscoid (mplo'skoid), a, and sb, [f- as 
rec. -f- -oiD.] A. adj. 

L. Zool, a. Belonging to or resembling^ the 
lollusca ; b. Of or belonging to the Molluscoltlea. 
1853 Eng, Cycl, Nat. Hist. HI. 858 The Molluscoid sub- 
vision of the neural forms. X877 Le Conte Flem, Oioi, 1. 
879) 296 Their affinities [i.e. those of the Polyzoa] are 
iDbably molluscoid. 

2 . Path. Of the nature of molluscum. 

X899 AUbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 926 Alolluscoid acne. 

]B. sb. 

1 . One of the MoUuscoidea. 

xSss W. S. D.\llas \xxSyst,Nat.IIist. l.Ai 6 The Bryozaa 
id the Tunicata..\LD.Yfs been formed in^o® separate sul^ 
vision.thc Molluscoids. 1879 Vekkill in /?«//. U.k.Jiat, 
^us. No. 15. 147 Molluscoids. 

2 . ~ Molluscum i {Syd. Soc. Lex, 1891). 

MoUnscoidal (inpIi?skoi*dal), is, [f. Mol- 
jscoiD -f -AL.] «* Molluscoid 

1871 Darwim Or!g. spec. xi. (ed. 6) 3M At. an ancient 
loch the higbe'it and lowest molluscoidal animals [cd. 5 
5 Sq) X. 4 J 3 molluscs]. .swarmed m numbers. 

30 JdoUuscoi'dan a. {Cent, Did, X090). 
MoUuscoidea (m^iI^sUoNfta). .&a/. Ako 
dda. [mod.L. (Milne-Edwards 1S44), f. ^10L• 
jsc-a: sec -oid.] A division of invertebrates 
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comprising the Polyzoa and the Brachiopoda, and 
formerly also the Tunicata, 

- 1855 EugL Cy^cl.y Nat. Hist. IH. 858 Milne-Edwards has 
proposed a division of the Mollusca into the Molltisca pro* 
per, and the Molluscoida {Mollitscoicies)^ including under 
the latter class those Polype-Uke forms, the Fclyzoa and the 
Ascidioida. 1869 Huxley Introd. Classi/. Anim. iv. 82 
The Ascidioida, Urachiopoda and Polyzoa . . may be con- 
veniently denominated Molluscoida. 1875 Nicuolson Matt. 
Zool. (ed. 4) 330 Distribution of Molluscoida in Time. 

Slollnscoideau (mpl&koi-dz'ian), a. and sb. 
[f. Molluscoidea :• see -an.] = Molluscoid a. 

and sd. {Cent. Diet. i8go). 

• ntollllSCOtlS ^m^lo'skas), a. [f. L. mollnsc-ns 
(see Mollusoa, Molluscum) + -ODS.] 

1 . Of or belonging to the Mollusca. 

1813 Bakewell Introd. Ceol. 179 Moluscous animals of a 
particular species. 1816 BtNcmy Usejul Kiiazvl. III. 13 
Molluscous Worms are simple animals, without shell, and 
furnished with limbs, as the cuttle hsh, medusa:, star.fish, 
and sea*urchins. 1840 Chamb. 7 ^mt, No. 438. 174/3 The 
snail belongs to the Molluscous division of the animal king- 
dom. i836 Gentl, Mag, Apr. 407 Now that oysters are so 
dear. . we should look around for some molluscous substtt ute. 

2. Jig. esp. in the sense of ‘ flabby’, ‘ invertebrate 
1873 W. S. Mayo Never Again xxix, Reclining in mol- 
luscous languor upon a mother-of-pearl reading-lounge, she 
seemed [etc.]. i83^ Cfir. ii^orld 28 Aug. 648/4 The mol- 
luscous might of China. x886 Manch. Exam. 9 Nov. 5/2 We 
may regard him as a fair type of Toryism in its present 
molluscous condition. 

3 . Path. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
molluscum. 

1883-8 Facge & pYE-SMiTH/’M«c../I/<ff/. (ed. 2) 1. 112 The 
peculiar discoid shape of molluscous growths. 1899 AlU 
butVs Syst. Med. VIII. 824 Molluscous tumours. 

Hence Molln'sconsness. 

1870 Contemp. Rev. XIV. 408 That ‘moral molluscous- 
ness * which my Lord Elcbo nas had the good fortune to 
make into a proverb. 

11 SXoUuSCUIU (m^ 2 ?*ski;m). [mod.L., neut. of 
L. tnolluscus : see Mollusca.] 

1. Path. The designation ofa kind of soft tumours. 
x8x8*2o E. Thompson Cullen's Nosol. Method, (ed. 3) 332 
^loUuscum ; Small soft wen. 1899 Allbuit's Syst. Med. 
VIII. 874 The molluscum tumours. 

1 2. Zool. * Mollusc. Obs. 

183a Johnston in Proe, Bertv. Nat, Club I. No. i. o The 
Eolis rujibranchialis (isj a molluscum new to naturalists, 

Molluak, -aque, variant forms of Mollusc. 
Molly ^ (mpdi). Also 8 moUey, 8 - moUie. 
[f. M LL jAI X + -Y.] 

1 . (With capital M.) A familiar pet-form of the 
name Mary ; often applied contemptuously to a 
Mass^ ‘wench’, and oocas. to a prostitute. (Cf. 
Moll.) 

17x9 D'Urfey Pills L s Town follies and Cullies, And 
Molleys and Dolleys, For ever adieu. 1810 Shelley Peter 
Bell'^rti VI. xxxii, 'Twould make George Colman melancholy 
To have heard him, like a male Molly, Chanting those stupid 
staves, x^o Gloucester Gloss.^ 97 The men and girls (at 
a hiring*fair] are called ‘ Johnnies and Mollies 
2 An effeminate man or boy ; a milksop. Miss 
MoUyj in the same sense (cf. Miss Nancy, Miss 
sbi^ 3 b) ; hence Miss Mollyisvi. Cf. Molly-coddle. 

*754 Whitehead IVorld No. 58 r t If he goes to 
school, he will be perpetually teized-by the nick-name of 
Miss Alolly. 1783 Gkose Diet. yulg. T., Molly, a mi.ss 
Molly, an efieminate fellow, a sodomite. x8i6 ‘ Quiz ’ Grand 
Master r. 19 In fact, a specimen of folly, A semvver [sic], 
a mere Miss Molly. 1834 J. Wilson in Blaektu, Mag. 
XXXVI. 843 It would be sad if John Bull were to be emas- 
culated by Miss-Mollyism, 1879 L.B. WALFORDC<77r«V« III. 
J72 Simon is not a molly, whatever hemaybe. xZZ^Illustr. 
Lond. Neves 18 Oct. 363/3 When a man makes a ‘ molly ’ of 
himself by describing the work of the housemaid, ipot 
‘R. Connor’ Man/r. Glengarry vii, The Langfords are 
regular Mollies. 

3. A large basket used for packing fruit, etc. 

2883 Newspaper, Pears, ar. to 4s. per molley .walnuts, 

3f. 6 i 7. to +r. 6rf. per molley. 188$ Standard 11 Sept., In 
numerable ‘mollies’ (big baskets) of plums. i8p3 Card. 
Mag. 3 Sept. 581/1 Dutcli [pears], 2J. to is. 6d. per molly. 

4. .special combinations: Molly cotton-tail 
U.S. = cottontail', molly-head slang, a ‘soft-head’, 
simpleton; molly-mop, an effeminate man; Molly 
washdish, the pied wagtail, Motcuilla litgnbris. 

J859 Bartlett Diet. Amer., * Molly Cottontail, a rabbit. 
1885 Riverside Nat, Hist. 11888) V, 78 Molly Cotton-tail. 
1902 Munsey's Mag. XXVI. 492/r Stephens is in it to pass 
the stuff to the •mollyheads that can've be got at without 
him. 2829 Marryat F. Mildinay xvi, I'll disrate you,., 
you d— d *molIy mop. x88s Swainson Prav. Names Birds 
44 Pied Wagtail {Motacilla lugubris). ..*iIolly washdish. 
Hence i* MoTlyish a. 

xSoi Dibdin Frisk, Jack at the Obera iil. If it wasn't for 
the petticoat gear, With their squeaking, so mollyish, tender, 
and soft, One should scarcely know ma’am from mounseer. 

Molly mollie (mpdi), dial, [Alleged lo be 
an abbreviated form of Mallemuck.] _ 

1 . Fuluab. Cf. Maw {snail). 

x8s7 F. O. Morris Hist. Eng, Birds VI. 237 Fulmar.. 
Mallemoke. Molly. 1874 A. H. SIarkhau IFhalin^Crttise 
to Baffin's B. 144 The voracity of the ‘ mollies’ swarming 
round theshipisperfectlyastonishing. 2882 XXVI, 
3^ Other birds were, .seen, including, .the molly.. 

2. A meeting of ship-captains held on board one 
of seveml ice-bound ships in company. 

1874 A, H. Markham Whaling Cruise to Bapin's B. 112 
In the evening. .1 got some little insight into the mysteries 
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of a * mollie , though on a small scale. In whaling parlance, 
a molhe* means havinga night of it. 1885 Schley & Soley 
Rescue 0/ Greeiy 183 These interviews are called ‘Mollies *, 
and are announced by a bucket hoisted as a signal at the 
fore-royal masthead... Generally speaking, a'MolIie’ means 
making 3 night of it. 

, MoUy-CQddle (mpdikpd’l) sb. Also 9 moU 
caudle, -coddle, [f. Molly i' + Coddle v.^] 
a. One who coddles himself or is coddled; one 
who takes excessive care of his health; an effeminate 
man. Also attrib. b.' dial. « Mollycot. 

• *^33 SjH C Napier Colonies 209 A *molI caudle’ spirit 
that reigned supreme through all the acts of this govern- 
ment. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis I. xxxii. 310 You have 
been bred up as a molly-coddle, ‘ Pen, and spoilt by the 
women. 2851 — Eng. Mum, v. (X833) 257 He couldn’t do 
otherwise than . . hold him up to scorn as a moll-coddle and 
a milksop. 1894 Wilkins & Vivian Green Bay Tree I. 24 
This desperately molly-coddle age. 2895 Times t2 Nov. 

i.(/a They ., come .. from well-meaning but molly-coddle 
friends. 2903 Eng. Dial. Diet., Mollycoddle, ..1. A man 
who does household work ; one who interferes with women’s 
business. 

Molly-coddle (mp‘Hk/7d*l),ZJ. Alsopmoddle- 
coddle, moddley-coddley. [f. prec.] trans. To 
coddle or cocker up. 

1870 Dickens E. Drood ii, Don’t moddley-coddley, there's 
a good fellow. I like anything better than being moddlej’- 
coddleyed. 1880 Mrs. Forrester Roy V. I. 264, 1 am 
not going to have the child molly-coddled m that way. X883 
Miss Braodon Gold. Calf HI. vii. 227 Look here, mother 
dear: I'm as well as ever I was, and I'm not going to be 
moHicoddfed any more. 1898 Cath. News 21 May 8/3 This 
is very much like appealing to a householder to molly coddle 
a burglar who had invaded his premises rather than bring 
in the police. 

Hence Mo*lly-coddling 2/3/. sb. oxiAppL a. 
i88x^* Rita ' My Lady Coquette xv, Fresh air is a thou- 
sand limes better for her than molly-coddling and medicines. 
1885 7'//«rx2 Jan, 20 A hypersensitive and mollycoddling re- 
gard for our finer feelings. 1893 Westm. Gaz. 6 Feb. 10/2 
Moddle-coddling is the curse of missions. 

MolWcot (mpTikpt), dial. [f. Molly 1 + Cot 
^ 3 . 5 ] One who ‘fusses* about domestic concerns; 
a man who performs a woman’s domestic duties. 

2837 Miss (1850)99 He’s a worse 

mollycoc than a woman. ci86t J. T. Staton Rays fro* 
Loominary (1867) 63 If ever aw contentedly turn Mollycot, 
there’ll ha to be some very different noshuns oth whole 
duty o man.. 

Mollyhawk (mp'Iihgk). Corrupt form of molly^ 
maxvk. Mallemuck. 

2884 Spurgeon In Sword Troivel Apr. 267 The Molly- 
hawks, and Cape-pigeons. .followed faithfully in our wake. 
x883 Daily Netvs 10 Sept. 2/4 Molly-hawks. 

■ Molly Maguire (m^*lijmagwoi»u), [A female 
name (see Wholly Magnire is a common Irish 
surname) assumed together with the female dis- | 
guise : see quot] A member of a secret society 
formed in Ireland in 1843 for the purpose of resist- I 
ing tlie payment of rent. 

2868 W. S. Trench Realities Irish Life vl, 82 These 

* Molly Maguires ’ were generally stout active young men, 
dressed up in women's clothes... The ’Molly Maguires' 
became the terror of all our officials. 

b, transf. A. similar society formed in the 
mining districts of Pennsylvania for purposes of 
intimidation, but suppressed in 1876, 

1867 Dvf.orA New Amer, II. 299 The judge who tried this 
murderer was elected by the Molly Maguires; the jurors 
who assisted him were themselves Molly Maguires. 

JVjollyma;^!^, variant of Mallemuck. 
MoTmau. Obs. exc. Plist, PI. molmen. 
[late OE, ^mdlmatty f. mdl Mail sbix -f Max. Cf. 
Sc. viail-inanl\ A holder of Molland ; one who 
held land for which he paid rent in commutation 
of servile customs, 

2277 ElySnryeyxn Vinogradoff Villainage 442 De consue- 
tudinariis qui vocantur Molmen. 2291 Inquisition 29 
Edw. l (Rec. Officel ibid, 186 Liberi tenentes percartam. 
Liberi tenentes qui vocantur fresokemen. Sokemanni qui 
vocantur molmen. Custumarii qui vocantur werkmen. i^a 
Vinogradoff in EngL 184 The word mal-men 
or rnol-men is commonly used in the feudal period for 
villains who have been released from most of their services 
by the lord on condition of paying certain rents. 

USolOcll {ma.-lpk), (a. L. Moloch (Vulg.)i 
Gr. M(iA.ox, MoXox (LXX), repr. Heb. 
mo’hk. It is believed that the. true form of 
the name (or rather title) was TJpD Me'lck king 
(cf. the name of the Tyrian god Melcarth, 'king 
of the city’), but that the Jews after the Captivity 
pronounced it with the vowels of bd'sheih 
shame,' in order to mark their horror of idolatry. 

The Bible of 2611 has the name always as Molech, exc. in 
Amos V. 26, where it has ‘your Moloch though the Ma.<>o- 
retic reading of the Heb. is mallfkem *yo\ix king'. The 
earlier Eng. versions spell the name Moloch after the 
Vulgate.] 

1 . The name of a Canaanite idol, to whom 
children were sacrificed as bumt-offerings (Lev. 
xviii, 21); represented by Miiton as one of the 
devils. Hence (as appellative, but now always 
with capital M), applied to an object to which 
horrible sacrifices are made. Also attrib. 

The Rabbinical story that children were burnt alive (being 


placed in the arms of the image, whence they fell Into the 
flames) appears to be unfounded, but is popularly well- 
known, and has influenced the transferred use. 

2667 Milton P, L. i. 392 Moloch, horrid Ring besmear’d 
with blood Of human sacrifice, and parents tears. 1794 
Coleridge Relig. Musings 185 Thee to defend the Moloch 
Priest prefers The prayer of hate. 2799 Sporting Mag. 
XJI. 332 The moloch to whom her honour and happiness 
had been sacrificed. 1817 CoLT.mDCE.'Siaiesm. Man. App. 10 
The Molocks[r/V] of human nature. xZ^Civil Eng. ff Arch, 
yml. I. 394/2 More lives have been sacrificed totheMoloch 
of high pressure steam, than [etc.]. , 1882 Barlow UUim. 
Pessimism 49 The trouble of rearing new victims for the 
Moloch of culture.^ 1868 W. Cory Lett. «5- yVw/r. (1S97) 237 
This holocaust, this human incense, this Moloch-squeezing 
of innocents [a hot Sunday in school chapel]. 

2. The thorn-lizard or thorn-devil, Moloch hoiTi- 
dns, native of Australia, one of the most grotesque 
and hideous of existing reptiles. Also atirib., as 
moloch-lizard (Ogilvie Snppl:\%^^. 

[The mod.L. Moloch horridus (Gray 2841) was suggested 
by Milton’s expres.sion : see quot. 1667, sense i.] 

*845 J- E- Gray Catal. Specim. Lizards Brit. Mus. 263 
The Aloloch, Moloch horridus, Gray. 1893 Daily News 
22 Dec. 5/4 Australia produces many curiosiiies . . but few 
are greater oddities in. .appearance than the Moloch lizard. 
Ibid., The Moloch is decidedly the most remarkable of 
recent additions to the Reptile House. 

3. A Brazilian monkey, Callit/irix moloch. 

287s Encycl. Brit. II. 255 'Fhe Moloch CalHthrix. 2893 
Roy, A'dt. Hist. I. 173 Another Brazilian species is the 
Moloch till (pallithrix moloch). 

Hence flIoTocliship nonce-wd. 

2662 Cowley Govt. Crojnwelt Wks. (i 683 ) 57 To set him- 
self up as an Idol, ..and make the very Streets of London 
like the Valley of Hinnom, by burning the bowels of men 
as a Sacrifice to his Moloch-ship. 

]| Molocllilie (mp-Ukin), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Moloch (generic name of the moloch 
lizard) + a. adj. Pertaining to or con* 

nected with the reptilian sub-family Molochinx, 
represented only by the Moloch {Cent. Diet. 1890), 
b. sb. A molochine lizard {Ibid.). 

Molochite(s, obs. forms of Malachite. 

2585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iv. xi. 223 b, In 
this place are also found the Sardonique stones, Molochite, 
and those which are called Iris. 

USolocliize (mon-loksiz), V. [f. Moloch + 
-izE.] trans. in nonce-uses. a. To imbue with 
the cruelty characteristic of the worship of Moloch, 
b. To immolate, to sacrifice as to Moloch. 

2825 Hone Every.day Bk. I. 295 Humanity was dead, for 
superstition Molochized the heart. .2877 Tennyson Harold 
I. i, I think that they would Molochize them their babies] 
loo, To have the heavens clear. 

Hence MoTochizing ppl. a. 

2878 P. W. Wyatt Hardrada 44 The Molochizing fire 
that sears the germ Of kindness in man’s soul. 

IDSoloker (mp’liJ^kaj). slang. Also molocker. 

A renovated silk hat. So Mo’loker v. (see quot.). 

2663 Sala Brealif. in Bed v. 105 ’Tis like an old hat that 
has been ' molokered or ironed and greased into a Simula- 
crum of its pristine fre.shne.ss. 1893 Westm. Gas. 28 July 
3/3 A good alolocker (Molocker, it appears, is the trade 
term for renovated old chapeaux). Ibid., We came across 
one shop where Molockers were sold. 

Dffolossa’s, obs. form of Molasses. 

ISlXoloss(e (molp's). rare. [ad. L. ?nolo5sus.’\ 

1 1. S3 Molossus I. Obs. 

1731 Blackwall Sacr. Classicks def. <5- illustr. II. 100 
The smaller Alcaic verse with a Molosse interpos’d. 

2 . = Molossus 2. 

184a De ( 3 uiNCTY A/<7<f, Creech Wks. 1863 XIII. 460 Out 
bounds., a horrid infuriated ruffian of a dog — oftentimes 
a huge moloss, big as an English cow. 

3. A masriff-bat (see Molossibe). 

1845 Encycl. Metrop. XXII. 249 Molosses of the Old 
World.. .Collared Molosse,, Plaited Molosse. 

Molosses, obs. form of Molasses. 

Iffolossian (molp’sian), a. and sb. Hist. [f. 

L. Molossia (« (^r, MoAoo-o-ia) a country in Epirus, 
f. Gr. MoAoirady Molossus: see -an, -ian.] 

A. adJ. Of or pertaining to Molossia ; esp. 
Molossian dog, hound, a kind of mastiff. 

1849 Ogilby Virg. Georg. (16S4) 111. 434 But feed Fleet 
Spartan Whelps, and thy ^lolossian Breed. 2837 Penny 
Cyci. IX. 481/1 Alexander was the first of the Molossian 
princes who bore the title of king of Epirus. 2879 Farrar 
St. Paul (2883/ 460 The carcase of a Alolossian hound. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of Molossia. 

<2x592 Greene Mamillia it. (1593) G 3 Sarcas the king of 
the hlolossians. 2878 Encycl. Brit. VIII. 4.8^3 The hio- 
lossians (inhabited] the inland district of which the lake of 
Pambolis or Yannina may be regarded as ihc centre. 

lUColossic (molp*sik),<r. Prosody. [f.MoLOss-US 
f* -IC.J Of or pertaining to a molossus. 

Zool. [f. 
Moloss- us ; 

see Molossus 2) : see -ine.] 

■ A. adj. Relating to the Molossinx. 

1^1 Flower & Lydekker .Vammals xiii. 66q The Mo- 
lo.ssine divi-sion is cbaracteri-ied by [eic.]. 

B. sb. One oC the A/o/osstna; or ma.stm-hats, 

1840 CuviePs Anim. Ringd. 6g The ilolossines... These 

have the muzzle simple [etc.]. , rr^ 

I!ffolossoid (molp'soKij, a. and sb. [rormed 
as prec. t see -oiD.J = AIolossine. 


1890 in Century Diet. ^ 
lUtoloSSiue (molp'sain), a. and sb. 
mod.L. Molossinss a family of bats (f. 
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i 84 a H. Alleu Bit Is iV. A tntr. {SmUltsoman M isc. Collect, 
VIlT) 6 The Jlolossoid group of the Noctilionidx. 
IVIolOSsnB (molpsos). [a. L. Molossus = Gr. 
MoAoo-o-df Molossian, nsed subst. as below.] 

1 . Prosody. A metrical foot consisting of three 
long syllables. 

XSSS W.- Wesbe Eng. Poeirie fArb.) 69 Molossus, that is 

[a foot] of three long, as forgimnes. 1879 J. W. 

White tr. Schmidt's Rhythmic Metric 33 The Molossus, 
like the spondee, was used in solemn religious melodies. 

2 . A Molossian dog. 

i88x *OoiDa’ Maremma I. 54 She was afraid of the white 
Alolossus dog. 

Molossus, -otto, obs. if. Molasses, Mulateo, 
Molour, -owre, obs. forms of Muller. 
Molsh, obs.' form of Mulch. 

Mol stick, obs. form of Maulstick. 

Molt : see Melt v. ; obs. form of Moult. 
t lUCo'ltakle, <t. Obs. rare~’‘. [f. tnolt, obs. 
form of Melt v. + -able.] Capable of being 
melted, meltable. 

T5Sa Huloet, Moltenable [isya (ed. Higgins), Molteahle], 
Jusilis, 

MoXte, Molted : see Melt v, 
Iffiolteil(niJtt-It’n),///. a. Forms: see Melt 
[stron<j pa. pple. of Melt v."] 

1 . Liquefied by heat ; in a state of fusion. 

Now said only of metals or other bodies that require great 
heat to melt them; not, e. g., of wax or ice. Cf. Melted. 

ci37S.?f. Leg;. Saints xlviii. {yultatta) 39 par men pane 
dang hir .sare,. .& moltyne led he gert ^et a>pone blr hed. 
1500-30 Dunbar Peons xxvL 62 Out of thair throttis thay 
schot on vdder Hett moltin gold. 1536 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de 
W. 1531) 13s To some the boyl^ge oyle or molteleed hath 
ben no more payne, than the pfeasaunt warme water. Ibid, 
192 b, Goddes of metall molten. 1596 Shaks. x Hen. 

V. iii. 34, I am as hot as molten I^d, and as heauy too. 
i6zx Barbey Ram^Alley iv. i, It lies, As heauy in my belly 
as moult lead. 1697^ Drydun Virg. Georg, iti. 686 Scum 
that on the molten Silver swims. J784 Cowper Task r. 170 
The stream, That, aswithmolten glass, inlaysthevale. 1884. 
C. G. W. Logic IPorkshop Receipts'si^x.wx.e^qt'i Malleable 
iron is iron which has been Mecarburi2ed'..by the action 
of air upon It in a molten state, 
b. Jig. 

1824 Landor Imag. Conv.y Demosilu^ Euh. ^Vks. 1853 I. 
86/3 He leaves them in the quiet possession of all their 
moulten arguments. x8^x Swinburne Songs he/. Sunrise^ 
Tenebne^-} In the manifold sound remote, In the molten 
murmur of song. X884 F, Harrison Choice Bks. (1886) 253 
The molten passion of Burke. X885 Times (weekly ed.) 
X5 May 5/3 The molten material of his mind too abundant 
for the capacity of the mould, overflowed it In gushes of 
fiery excess. 

tc, MoUengreast (see quot. I 7 r 4 )« Obs, 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Molten Grease, a Disease In 
Horses. X7S4 Bartlet Farriery (ed, 2) 166 By molten* 
grease Is meant a fat or oily discharge with the dung, and 
arise.s from a coIUquation or melting down of the fat of the 
horse’s body, by violent exercise in very hot weather. 

2 . a. Of metal or other substance ; That has 
been melted (and again solidified), b. Of an 
image, etc. ! Made or produced by melting and 
running into a mould; = Cast ppl, a, 8. 

e X290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 316/580 pei he of molten bras were. 
1428 Surtees Misc. (x888) 2 ^ai fand certein .smale peces 
mulicn tyn mensed with other metall. 1535 Coverdale 
Exod. xxxiL 4 They made a molten calf. 1641 BEsr/arx//. 
Bks. (Surtees) 29 Wee buy our molten tallowe, .of the huck- 
sters and tripe-wives, X7X8 Prior Solomon 11. 327 His 
Mystic Form the Artizans of Greece In wounded Stone, 
or molten Gold, express. 

+ 3 . Dissolved (in a liquid) ; also, loosely, reduced 
to a partially liquid condition, e. g. by j^ntre- 
faction. 


aiy^Cursor M. 22791 It semis al again kind pan mai 
cs molten flexs and banes, fra time pat pai be roten anes h: 
pith and hjf als pai had ar. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. ii. 28. 

hem kepe Thre nyght in molten [L.liguide 

Hence Mo’Itenly adv,, like what is molten. 

X870 Lowell Among my Bks, Ser. i. iii. {1870) 149 A., 
language.. that IS still hot from the hearts and brains of i 
people, not hardened yeL but moltcnly ductile to new shape: 

relief in the moulds of new thought. 

Modlder, Multure. 

Moltid, obs. pa. t. and pa, pple, of Melt v. 

Moltlong, variant of Maltlonc, Matloxg 

of = 

t Mo-lton. Obs. [f. tbe name South Molton 
a town in North Devon. 


^ The word appears as m Gcr. asc (but with Fr. pronuncia- 
tion, and -said to be from Fr.) in Flugel’s Did 

1893. (f Confused with Molleton.)] 

A kind of coarse woollen cloth. 

Pates Custom Ho. d vij b, Taueslockcs tawntons 
moltons. t*7S9. Brjcb Grand Gazetteer 1208 South-MouU 
to!U..\% the chief Manufactures arc Serges, Shalloons, and 
Felts, great Quantities of Wool are brought here to Mar- 
ket.) xSoQ X. Henry Trav. 34 A moUon, or blanket coat. 
I bid, X39 The lock. .1 had carried under my molton coat. 

Molton, obs, pa, pple. of Melt v, 

Moltoun, obs. form of Mutton-. 

Moltriiig, obs. form of Mouldering a, 
3Sdoltyn(e, -tynnyd, obs. pa. pple. of Melt v. 
SColucca (millyka). Also 7 MoUuca, Mo- 
lucco. [Appears in Fr. (1523) as Isles Moluqtus, 


in. It. (1598) as Isoh Molucke, and in 17th c. Sp. 
and Pg. as Maluco, islas Malueas and Molucas, 
The name {pho Moluccas, the Molucca Islands) 
of a group of islands (also called the Spice Islands) 
situated in the Eastern Archipelago ; used attrib; 
in Molucca balm, a cultivated labiate plant, 
Moluccella Ixvis, native of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean region; Molucca bat, the Harpy bat, 
Harpyiacephalotes^nodxy^ of the islands of Celebes 
and Amboyna; Molucca bean, the fruit of a 
species of Bondoc, Guilandina Bonducella ; Mo- 
lucca berry, the fruit of a large liliaceous tree, 
Elteocarptis sen^aitts, native of India; Molucca 
crab, a name for species of the genus Limulus\ 
the king-crab; Molucca deer, a species of deer, 
Cervus inohucensis, found in the Moluccas ; Mo- 
lucca grains, the seeds of the East Indian tree 
Croton Tigliwn, from which croton oil is extracted ; 
Molucca nut, the Bonduc nut (Mayne Ex/os, 
Lex, 1856). 

173X Miller Card. Diet, s.v. Molucca, ^Molucca Balm. 
X789 W. Aiton Hortus Kewensis II. 3x0 Moluccella Ixvis. 
..Smooth Molucca Moluccella spinosa, 

Molucca Balm. X78X Pennant Hist. Quad. II, 558 •Mo- 
lucca Bat. a 168a J. Wallace Bescr. Orkney (1693) 14 
Upon the Roclts you will find. .very oft these pretty Nutts 
[juarg. •Molluca Beans), of which they t^e to make Snuff 
Boxes. 1700 J. Wallace Jr. Acc. Orkiuy iL 36 After Storms 
of Westerly Wind, amongst the Sea-weed, they find com- 
monly in places expos’d to the Western-Ocean these Pha* 
seoli, that, I know not for what reason, go under the Name 
of Molucca ISeans. [Cf. Sloane in Phil, Trans. (x&6) XIX. 
398, where the name Phaseoli Molucani is cited (rom Sib- 
bald Prodr. Hist. Nat. Scot. p. 55 part 2.) X7S3 Chambers 
Cycl. Stipp., Ajiacardium, the Portuguese denominate it 
Fava de Molaqua, the Molucca bean, by which title it is 
also known In England. 1887 Bentley Man. Bot, (ed. 5) 
484 Elseocarpus iGanitrui\ serratus. — The fruits are com- 
monly known under the name of*Molucca Berries. x68i 
Grew Alusseum i. § v. iv. 120 The *Molucca-Crab, Gamer 
Molucensis. 1902 Kropotkin Mutual Aid ix The big 
Molucca crab {^Limuluii. 1893 Lydbkker Honis «5- Hoo/s 299 
The *Molucca deer. xa37 Penny Cycl. VII 1. 179/2 The seeds 
of the Croton Tiglii were formerly used as a drastic purga- 
tive medicine, under the name of grains of Tilly, or *Molucca 
grains. 1696 Sloane Catat. Plant, /amaica 225 •Molucco 
Nuts of med. cur. 

Molwarp, obs. form of Mouldwarp. 

Moly (mdu-li). [a. L. moly, a, Gr. /wXu.] 

1 . Mythology. A fabulous herb having a white 
flower and a black root, endowed with magic pro- 
perties, and said by Homer to have been given by 
Hermes to Odysseus as a charm against the sor- 
ceries of Circe, 

The Homeric moly is by some modem w’rilers identified 
with tbe mandrake, out Theophrastus and Dloscorldes ap- 
ply the name to some species of garlic (Allium). 

1567 Goldinc Ovids Met. Ep, Ded. a iv b, And what is 
else herbe Moly than the gift of stayednesse And temper- 
ance ? X57p Gosson ScJu Abuse (Arb.) 42 It shall preuay le as 
much against these abuses, as Homers Molyagainst Witch- 
craft. 1580 Lvly Euphues Wits. 1902 II. 10 But as y* 
hearb Moly hath a fioure as white as snow, ^ a rootc as 
blacke as incke ; so aye hath a white bead, showing pietie, 
but a black hart swelling w* mischiefe. 1634 Milton Conms 
636 And yet more med’clnal is it then that Moly That 
Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave. 2735 Pope Odyss. x. 
365 Black was the root, but milky white the flower, Moly the 
name, to mortals bard to find. x8^ A. Lang Custom ^ Myth 
154 Homer's moly, whatever plant be meant by that name. 

*593 Lodge Phillis, Compl. Elstred (1875) 68 Irie liad 
Loues Moly growing on my pappes, To charme a hell of 
sorrow and mishappes. 

2 . Applied to various plants that have been sup- 
posed to be identical with the moly of Homer. 

a. The liliaceous genus AlHutn, esp. the wild 
garlic, Allium Moly. Also with prefixed word, 
applied to various species of this genus, as civet, 
Dioscorides' , dwa>f, Homer's, Eidiaji, Montpellier, 
pinc^apple, serpent's, yellow moly. 

1629 Parkinson Paradisus 141 Moly. Wilde Garlicke. 
x66o SiiARROCK Vegetables 105 The late PincKxpple Moly, 
the Civet Moly of Monspelier. .are well preserved many | 
yeares. 1664 Evelyn ATa/. May(i6j(j) 17 Flowers in 
Prime, or yet luting... Bucloss, Homers Moly, and the 
white of Dioscorides [etc.]. Ihid,^ Sept, 25 Flowers in Prime, 
or yet lasting. ..Moly. Monspcliens [etc.]. 1682 Wheler 
/ouriu Greece l 7, 1 should have taken it for a Moly, but 
that it had no smell. i683 K. Holme Armoury n. 55/2 
Serpents Moly.. the small green leaves twine and crawl, 
from whence it took its name. 1731 Mortimer Husb. (ed. 5} 
H. 331 Moly, or Wild Garlick, is of several Sorts or Kinds, 
as the Great Moly of Homer, the Indian Moly, the Moly 
of Hungai^', Serpents Moly, the Yellow liloly, Spanish 
Purple Moly, Spanish Silveropped Moly, Dioscorides’s 
Jloly, the Sweet Moly of Montpelier, &c, 2789 W. Aiton 
Hortus Kemensh I. 422 Alhum subhirsutum.,.^d\Ty 
Garlick or Dloscorides’s Moly. Ibid. 423 Allium magi- 
cwwr. ..Homer’s Garlick, or Moly. Ibid.^jsZ Allium Moly, 

. .Yellow Garlick, or Moly. 1856 J. H. Newman Callista 
(x8m) 136 The stately Hly, the ro>^ carnation, the golden 
moly. 1899 IVestm, Gaz. 4 Oct. 2/1 Moly, liowevcr, can 
be identified. It U a common bulb of Southern Europe,., 
covering the ground with sheets of brilliant yellow, 

tb. App. identified with Thrift, Armcria vul 
garis. Obs. rare’^K 

*573 Lytc Z?rW4»//aiv,l,so3You mayaUo reckon amongst 
the kindesof Moly,asort of grass© growing alongst the sea 
coast , .and ..bearing flowers.. tuft fashion, of a white purple, 
or &kte colour. 


Molybdate (mt;li'bdi?t). . Chem, AUo 8-q 
molybdat. [mod., formed as Molybdic a . : see 
-ateL CUV.tuolybdale.'] A salt of molybdic acid. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. 4- Exp. Philos. I. App. 546 2iIolybdai& 
soluble in waiter., but little known. 1706 HATaiErrin 
Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 28S 'The acidulous molyWale of 
pot-ash. / 3 ;Vf. 292 Molybdate of lead. x86t Bristow GA-a. 
Min., Molybdate' 0/ Iron, occurs in subfibrousor intiffied 
crj'stals of a deep yellow colour ; also puIverulenL iSog 
Cagney tr. yaksch's Clin. Diagn. v. (ed. 4) 185 Molybdate 
of soda. 


Molybdena (m(?libdr*na).* Also 7-9 

-dasna, and 9 in anglicized or Ger. form molyb- 
den. [a. L. molybdxna, a. Gr. fio\v$5aiva, i 
fioXv^Sos lead. For tbe history of the application 
of the word, see Plumbago (note at end of article).] 
a. Applied vaguely to various ores or salts of 
lead. b. An older nn^ne for Molybdenite, by 
early mineralogists confused with graphite and 
with various ores, of lead. c. From c 1790 to 
c 1820 sometimes used for SfoLYBDENOir, 


1693 tr. Blancard's Phys.Dict, (ed. 2), Molybdxna, native 
and factitious, the native is only a mixture of Lead and 
Silver Mine ; the Factitious is a sort of Litharge. 1783 
Withering tr. Bergman’s Outl. Min, 65 The add of 
molybdasna has never yet been obtained quite free from 
phlogiston. 1786 Beddoes tr. Scheele’s Chon, Ess. 227 
Experiments upon Molybdaena. 1778. 1796 Kirwan Etem, 
Min, (ed, 2) II, 4 The Molybdenous acid has been ex. 
tracted from Molybdena. Ibid. 215 The Molybden seems 
to me to be only in the state of a C^lx. 2798 Phil. Trans. 
LXXXVIIL 123, I evaporated it to dryness, without per* 
ceiving any vestige of oxide of molybdccna. 1816 P. Cle\ve- 
land lilin. 403 'The Graphite and sulphuret of molybdena 
often strongly resemble each other. 

d. aUrib.\ f molybdena acid, molybdic acid; 
molybdena ochre = Molybdite. 

2783 ^JvswJSXVneiVc.BcrginafCsOuiLMhi. xSMolybdaca 
acid, 2854 Dana Min. (ed. 4) II. 144 Molybdena Ochre, 
Hence f aiolybde*nic, + Molybdenous adjs,, 
obtained from or pertaining to molybdena (cf 
Molybdic). MolybdeniTerous a,, containing 
molybdenum {Cent. Diet. 1890). 

1750 Wedgwood in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 3x7 The molyb* 
dffinic acid, discovered by Scheele. 2796 Molybdenous acid 
[see Molybdena). 2796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed, 3) IL 216 
The molybdenic Ckilx is known to communipte a yellow 
colour to Lead. Ibid. 478 A pure Slolybdcnic acid. 2815 
j. S.MiTH Panorama Set, <5* Art IL 431 This is the molyb* 
denous acid. 

t MolyTidenated, a. Chem. Obs. [f. MotvB- 
DEN-A + -ATE - + -ED J.] Combined with molyb- 
denum. 

2796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 212 Yellow Molyb* 
donated^ Lead Ore, Ibid. 322 Molybdenated Barytes is 
soluble in cold water. 

nVIolybdenite (mi^li’bdenoit). [f. Molybden-a 
+ -ITE. Cf. F, molybdlnile.} f a. Chem, An arti- 
ficial sulphide of molybdenum (obs.), ^ b. MifU 
Disulphide of molybdenum occurring in tabular 
bluish-grey crystals. 

2796 Kirwan Elem. Mirt. (ed. 2) II. 319 iMolvbdenil^c... 
By this name I distinguish the Regulus produced from 
IMolybdena. 2837 Dana Min. 426 Molybdenite generally 
occurs imbedded in.. granite. .and othey primitive rocks. 
2902 Scotsman 4 Nov. 5/8 Alolybdenite in Queensland. 

Jhlolybdeuuill (mplibdrmi'm). Chem, [mod, 
L., alteration of Molybdena.] A metallic element 
(symbol Mo) occurring in combination, as in molyb- 


denite, ^vulfenite, etc. 

When separated it is a brittle, almost infusible silver-white 
netal, permanent at ordinary temperatures, but rapidity oxi* 
iized by heat. Molybdenum tf.r/Vtf = Molybdite (Cassell 
1885). Molybdenum sulphide — IMolvbdesite (Ibid.). 

28x6 J, Smith Panorama Set. .5* Art IL 408 The ore con* 
:aining molybdenum has almost the appearance of plum- 
jago, 2873 Watts Fownes' Chem. (ed. 12) 512 Molybdenum 
iccurs in small quantity as sulphide. 
lUColybdic (mi?U’bdik), a, [f. Molybd-:ena+ 
ic. Cf, F. violyhdiqitei) a. Min. Containing or 
ierived from molybdenum. Molybdic ochre ^ Mo- 
A'BDiTE. Molybdic silver b, Chem^ 

Vpplied to compounds containing molybdenum in 
ts higher valency ; esp. in molybdic acid. 

2796 Hatchett in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 317 The ycl* 
3W molybdic acid. 2807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) 
rhe molybdic acid precipitates in the slate of a fine wJutc 
owder. 2833 W. Phillits Introd. Min. (ed. 3) 287 
Ic Silver. 2854 TiKiiKSyst.Mim (ed. 4) IL527(Indcx)hIo* 
vbdic ochre. 1873 Watts Fotvues’^ Chem. (ed. 1 x) 5*4 oom- 
10ns of molybdic salts have a reddish-brown colour. 
ll[(roIybdui6 (mi7li*bdin), Min. . Also -id, 
f, Molybd-en.v + -INE 5.] =s Molybdite. 

2854 Dana Syst. Min. (cd. A^IL 144 Molybdmc.,.^Vn 
arihy yellow powder. . . Occurs with molybdenite, 

IhXolybdito (mt^Ii'bdait). Min. [f. Moltbd-e.va 
h -ITE. Cf. F. molybdile.'] Trioxidc of molyb- 
enuin occurring in yellow c.ipillary crj’stals or 
icrustations. x863 Dana Syst. Mm, (cd. 5) 185. 
Molybdo- (moU-bdo), prefix. 

1. J^th. [repr. Gr. /ibWlSBot lead]. Used m the 
aines of certain diseases to indicate that they 
re caused by the presence of lead, as molybJo- 
nic, molybdo-dysjepy, niolybds-paresis, etc. 

2 . Chem. [Taken as combining form of Moiin- 
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DENOsr.] Prefixed to names of salts, to indicate the 
•presence of molybdenum* 

1836-41 Brande 'Chevu (ed. 5) 905 Tersulphuret of molyb- 
denum.. combines with the sulphurets of the electropositive 
metals.. and forms a class of sulphur-salts, which may be 
•c^led molybdotersulphurets. 

Molyljdouiaiicy (molrbd^mKnsi), rare~"^, 
[f. Molybdo- + -JlANCY.] (See quot.) 

i*753 Chambers CycL Sup^., Molybdomanti:^ 3IoAv;35o- 
liavreia. (citing Potter Arclixol. Gr, n. xviii),] 1893 
.Elworthv Evil Bye 445 Molybdomancy, [divinationj by 
• noting motions and figures in molten lead. 

SCoIybdomenite (m^^Iibdrymrmoit). Mm. [f. 
Gr. ;idA.uj3Sos lead ■i-p-r)VT) moon : see -ite.] Selenite 
of lead occuiTing in thin fragile white lamelloe 
{Casselfs EncycL Diet. 1885). 

Molybdous (moU'bdos), a. Chem. [f. Mo- 
LYBD-ENA + -ous.] Applied to compounds into 
which molybdenum enters in its lower valency, as 
opp. to Molybdio ; esp. in molybdons acid. 

1796 Hatchett in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI.336 The green 
--oxyde, which.. I am inclined to call molybdous acid. 1826 
•HekrV Elem, CJutn. II. 59 When one part of powdered 
•molybdenum, and two parts of molybdic acid, are triturated 
in boiling water we obtain a fine blue powder, which is 
molybdous acid. 1873 Watts Fownes' Chem. (ed. ir) 514 
Molybdous salts in acids, are opaque and almost black. 
Mom, Momble, obs. ff. Muif, Mumble. 
[Momblishness : see List ofSpuHons Words."] 
Mombu : see Mambu* 

Mombyll,-chaunce, obs. ff. Mumble, -chance. 
f lUIome Obs. [Corresponds to MLG. rndmOj 
OHG, imwma (MHG. miwme, mod.G. mtikme), 
prob. a reduplication of the first syll. of OTeut. 
*modar Mother. A probably related formation 
is represented by ON, ntSna ‘ mammy MDu. 
(rare) ;//£?«^aunt (andperh, crone).] 

An atint. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv, 342/1 Mome, or awnte [Pynsoii faders 
suster. lilome, or aunte, moders syster]- 

lyiome ^ (mdam). Obs. exc. arch. [Of obscure 
origin: possibly related to Mum. Some have 
compared Fr. (Norman dial.) mdme Mittle child* 
(Moisy).] * A dull blockish fellow* (I*hUUps, ed. 
Kersey 1706); a blockhead, dolt, fool. 

*553 Rcspublica 1. iv, 348 An honest mome J ah. ye dolt, 
ye lowie, ye Nodye. *560 Ingelend Disob. Child G iij b, 
And me her husbande as a starke mome, With knockyng 
and mockynge she wyll handell. xs73 ^'^sser (1878) 
130 111 husbandrie spendeth abrode Tike a mome, 1584 
R. Scot Discov. IVtichcr. vii, xU. (1886) 118 Saule saw 
nothing, but stood without like a mome. 1590 Skaks. Com. 
Err. III. I. 32 Mome, Malthorse, Capon, Coxcombe, Idiot, 
Patch, 1609 Dekker Gvlls Hornc^bk. 5 Grout-nowles and 
Moames will in swarmes fly buzzing about thee. x6^6 S. H. 
Gold. Lnv> S3 And yet like senseless Momes, sic still. 
17x9 t)’URFBY Pills I. 147 Joan lisping her Liquor scatters, 
And Nelly hiccoupplng calls her Mome. 1721 — Two 
Queens Brentford iv. 1, At this the Knight lookdjike a 
Mome. x88x Duffielo Don Quix, I. p. cxix. But if thou 
cook a kind of fare That not for every mome is fit, Be sure 
that fools will nibble there. 

transf, 1736 in Lediard Life Marlborough HI. 438 But 
let their molten Mome of Triumph stand, And blush, tho’ 
Brass, at Marlbro's mighty Hand. 

^onie 3 (m<7am). [Anglicized form of Momus.] 
d* a. A carping critic {obs.). b. nonce-use. A buf- 
foon, jester. 

1563 Mirr. Mag-^ Wilful Fall Blaclismith xiv, I dare be 
bolde a while to play the mome, Out of my sacke some 
others faultes to lease, And let my ownebehinde my backe to 
peyse. x6sz A. Ross Hist. World Pref. 4 [It is] farre more 
easie to play the Mome then the Mime, to reprehend, 
then to imitate. 1652 — View all Religions (1655) To Rdr., 
These censorious Momes. 1676 Moxon Print Lett. 4 My 
Pains and Endeavours may lie under the Censure of De- 
tracting Momes. 1902 Q.Rev. Oct. 465 Samuel Rogers., 
could still describe the Italian mome as one * Who speaks 
not, stirs not, but we laugh . Arlecchhio 
TWnmftj variant of Malm a. dial., soft. 

JUComele, -ell, -elyng, obs. if. Mumble, -bung. 
jyromene, variant of Malmeny Obs. 

Btonxent (moa*ment), sb. Also 5 momentt, 

6 momenta ; Sc. 6 mamunt, 9 mament. [ad. 
L. inomentuni movement, moving power (hence, 
importance, consequence), moment of time, par- 
ticle, f. mo-y inovere to Move. Cf. F. moment , 
(from 1 2th c.), Sp., Pg., It. momento, MHG. 
viomente fem., moment of time, mod.G. moment \ 
masc. (from Fr.), moment of time, moment neut. 
(from Latin) momentum, decisive consideration, 
essential factor.] 

1 , A portion of time too brief for its duration to 
be taken into account ; a point of time, an 
instant. Also, in the same sense, f moment of an 
hour, of a minute (prob. originally used with 
reference to sense 2). 

1340 Hamfole Pr. Consc. 5650 A moment of tyme « nan 
othir thyng, Bot a short space als of a eghe twynklyng. 
c 1386 Chaucer Kntls T. 1726 In that selue moment Pala. 
mon Is vnder Venus. *47 * Caxton Rccuycll (Sommer) I. 
236 And than the same moment & tyme }»* 

Alcumena . .began [etc.]. 1483 Catk. A ngl. 242/ 2 A Momentt, 
ariiculus, ntomenUiut, tnomeniulunt. Tindale t Cor. 

XV. 52 We shall be chaunged and that in a moment and 
in thetwincklyngeof aneye. a 1548 ’H.Kis.ChroJt.xEdw.IV , 


2ot In a moment of an houre, the Wclshemen wer dene dis- 
comfited. 1^90 Shaks. Mids. N. III. ii. 33 When in that 
moment (so it came to passe) Tytania waked, and straight- 
way lou'd an Asse. iS^ Dalrymplk tr. Leslie's Hist. Ecot. 
V* 300 111 the verie selm mamunt quhen thay war to Joyne 
^ttell, Bischope (fothodte. .cumls betueine thame. 1627 
Fei^ham Resolves w.lu) xllx. (1628) 143 Wee are curdled 
to the fashion of a life, by time, and set successions ; when 
all again is lost, and in the moment of a minute, gone. 1690 
Loche Hum. Ujid. lu xv. (1695) 103 Such a small part in 
DuraUon, majr be called a Moment, and is. the time of one 
Idea in our blinds, in the train of their ordinary Succession 
there, 1748 Chesterp. /<> 16 Feb., The value of 

moments, when cast up, is immense if well employed. .. 
Every moment may be put to some use. a 1774 Goldsm. 
Surv. Ejcp. Philos. (1776) II- 295 As the sun is every mo- 
ment altering its situation, so is the landskip every moment 
y.2rying its shad^ 1856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. I. 
IV. 125 The mind is often active even at the very moment of 
death. 2863 Geo, Eliot Romola xxU, It seemed a long 
■while to them— it was but a moment. X871 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1876) iV.xvii. 78 Eadgar, the King of a moment. 
xSgi E. Peacock N. Brendan iL 10 At this moment a 
servant entered. 

\ personified. 1642 Fuller Holy 4* Prof, St. iv. xiii, 304 
She remembreth how suddenly the Scene in the Masque was 
altered (almost before moment it self could take notice of it). 

b. The momentt occas. in pregnant sense, the 
fitting moment, the momentary conjunction of 
circumstances that affords an opportunity. 

1781 Washington in Bancroft Hist. Const. (1882) I. 21 
I The moment should be improved ; if suffered to pass away 
^ it may never return. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. L 5 The 
I man is not enough without the moment. 

c. Phrases. \At a moment', at a moment’s 
notice. ForamometUx (<2) predicatively, destined 
to last but a moment; (^) rzifzi., during a moment. 
For the moment x so far as the immediate future is 
concerned ; also, temporarily during the brief space 
referred to. One moment', elliptically for ^ wait one 
moment*, 'listen for one moment*. On the spur 
of the moment : see Spur. Otty upon the moment 
(now rare) : immediately, instantly. The moment : 
elliptically for 'the moment when* or 'that*, as 
soon as ever. This moment x used advb. for {d) 
without a moment*s delay, immediately ; (^)just 
now, hardly a moment ago. To the moment', with 
e.xact punctuality ; also, for the exact time required. 

X585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy, il. xviii. 51 b, 
The other.. being kept & reserued as at a moment to suc- 
cour Sc supply the instant necessities which might happen. 
1607 Shaks. Timon i. i. 79 All those^ which were his Fel- 
lowes but of late, Some better then his valew ; on the mo- 
ment Follow fats strides. x6xx Bible /^ iVT.xii. 19 The lip of | 
trueth shall bee esubltshed for euer: but a lying tongue is but 
for a moment. ax763 Shenstoke Ess. Wks. 1765 II. 206 
The best time to frame an answer to the letters of a friend, 
is the moment youreceive them. zSoo Let. to Manning 
13 Dec., 1 have received your letter this moment, not having 
been at the office. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop i, I rose to 
go One moment, Sir.* be said. X87X R. Eu-is ti*. Catul. 
ins X. 3 She a lady, methought upon the moment, Of some 
quality. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. <5« Merck. 111. i. 24 A cook 
who could roast a joint. .to the moment. 1878 Tennyson 
Revenge it. You fly them for a moment to fight with them 
again. xSgo Oct. 509/1 The political crisis in 

Portugal elided for the moment on Monday. 

1 2 , As the name of a definite measure of time, 
a. In mediaeval reckoning, the tenth part of a 
'point* (see Point A. 10), the fortieth or the 
fiftieth part of an hour. b. With reference to 
Rabbinical modes of compulation (repr. Heb. pbn 
he'leq) : see quot. 1625. C. In the i 7 -i 8 th c, 
occas. used for Second. Obs. 

a. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix, ix. (1405), And a 
day [containsl foure quadrantes. And a quadrant con- 
teynytb syxe houres. And an houre foure poyntes. And a I 
poynt .X. momentes. And a moment twelue vnees. And 
an vnee seuen and fourty attomos. c 1533 Du Wes Ittirod, 
Fr. in Palsgr. 1078 Of atmos ben made the momentes, of mo- 
inentes ben made the mynutes. 1621 Brathwait Nat. Em. 
bassie 15 Who gouemes thee, point, moment, minute, houre, 
b* X62S T. Godwin Moses ^ Aaron in. 155 Not before 
the ninth houre, and the 204. moment of an houre... Note 
in the last place, that loSo. moments make an houre. 

C. 1642 H. More Song if Soul Notes 163/1, 1 understand, 
..by a moment one second of a minute. 1767 Lady Mary 
Coke Jml. 23 Aug., The Clock has three hands, one for 
the hours, one for the minutes, and a third for the moments. 

+ 3 . A small particle. To the moment : to the 
smallest detail. 

Moment of a balance : lit front the Vulg. momentum 
staters, which is a mere Hebraism, and therefore has not, 
as is sometimes supposed, any share in the sense-develop- 
ment of the Latin word. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. xL 15 Lo! lentiles as a drope of a 
boket, and as a moment of a balaunce ben holden. 1594 
Blundevil Extre. iii. i. xviL (1636) 316 For to every 
sevcrall place, yea to every little moment of the earth in 
an oblique Spheare, belongeth his proper Horizon. 1638 
Junius Paint, A rrrtm/x 77 Examining therein every little 
moment of Art with such infaugable..care that it is easie 
to be perceived they do not acknowledg any greater pleasure. 
1642 H. RIobe Song 0/ Soul i. Ep, to Rdr. note. This 
opinion, though it have its moments of reason, yet [etc.]. 

X69X Norris Pract. Disc. 23 One of the Scales may and 
will receive some moments of Advantage more than the 
other. 1754 Richardson Grandison VI. xyi, 58 Be good, 
and write me every-thing how and^ about it J and write to 
the moment. You cannot be too minute. 

fb. Math. An infinitesimal increment or de- 
crement of a varying quantity. Obs, 


[1704 Newton De Qnadraiura Curvarum, Momenta id 
estincrementa momentaneasynchrona.J X706 PHiLupsfed. 
Kersey) s. v., Moments are such indeterminate and uncertain 
Parts of Quantity, as are supposed to be in aperpetual Flux. 
X743 Emerson Flu.zions-iTh^ Moments and Fluxions ought 
not to be confounded together, since the Moments. .are as 
different from the Fluxions, as any Effect is different from 
Its Cause. 

4. Importance, ‘ weight Now only in the ad- 
jectival phrase of {great, little, any, etc.) moment. 

1522 Clerk in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. iii. 1. 310 He said the 
kyngs Highnes lettres if they had comme in season shulde 
have been of no snxale momente. 1591 Shak.s. i Hetu VI, 1. 
ii. 5 What Townes of any moment, but we haue? x6x7-x8 
W. Lawso.s iVifti; Orchardi. (1623) 2 The Gardner had not 
need be an idle, or lazie Lubber, for so your Orchard being 
a matter of such moment, ivill not prosper. 2647 Claren- 
don Hist. Reb. l. § 152 The Crown well knowing the mo- 
ment of keeping Those the objects of reverence, and venera- 
tion with the People. 1709 Tatter No. 67 ? ix A Matter of 
too great Moment for any one Person to determine. 1772 
Johnson in Basiuell II. 203 The great moment of 
nis authority makes it necessary to examine his position, 
1790^ Burke Fr. Rev. 90 Things which appe.ir at m^t Hew 
of little moment. 1823 Scott Pcveril xxiii. The affairs 
of moment which have called me hither. 1874 GREEN.S/i<iri 
Hist. vL § 3. 290 He (CaxtonJ printed all the English poetry 
of any moment which was then In existence. 

1 5 . Cause or motive of action ; determining 
influence ; determining argument or consideration. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. Sf Cl. i. il. 147, 1 haue scene her dye 
twenty times vpwn farre poorer moment. x6ii B. Jonson 
Catiline iv. v. Can these, or such, be any aydes to vs? 
Looke they, as they were built to shake the world, Or be a 
moment to our enterprise? 1627 May Lucanv. 389 Thinke 
ye that such as ye Can any moment to my fortunes be? 
1632 Lithcow Trav. 111. X17 The diuine Maiestie dothswey 
the moments of things, and sorteth them. .to strange and 
vnlooked for effects. 1663 Jer. Taylor Funeral Serm. 
Bramhall 36 He so press'd the former arguments ..and 
'added so many moments and weights to his discourse, that 
[etc.]. X69X Norris Pract. Disc. 59 This is a certain sign 
that we are not determined by the Moments of Truth,, .but 
by some other By.Consideration and partial Inducement, 
f 6 . Motion, movement Obs. 

164X Milton C/a Govt. i. Wks. 1851 III. 97 All the mo- 
meats and turnings of humane occasions are mov'd to and 
fro as upon the axle of discipline. 

7 . A definite stage, period, or turning-point in a 
course of events. 

This sense now tends to be apprehended as an application 
of sense j, ‘ point of lime 

xWS Sancroft Lex fpiea 6 A threefold Song [se. Isa, 
.Yxi v-xxvit]* . tun'd, and fitted to the three great Moments of 
the Event. The fir^t; to the time of the Ruine itself. . .The 
second.. fitted to a time of their Return.. .The third. .be- 
longs to the whole middle IntervaL 1906 C. Bigg Wayside 
Sk. p. v/l'hese Lectures, .might have been called Essaj’s 
on the Development of the Church. They refer to three 
great moments in that fateful process— the making of the 
medisval system, the decay of the medisval system, and 
the beginnings of modern Christianity. 

8. Mech . fa.* Momentum 4. Obs. 

1706 W. Joiits Syu. Palmar. Matheseos 282 Moment.. is 
compounded of Velocity.. and.. Weight. *727-52 Chambers 
Cycle.. Moment, Momentum, in mechanics, is the same 
with impetus. 

b. Applied, with qualifying words, to certain 
functions serving as the measure of some me- 
chanical effect the quantity of which depends on 
two different factors. 

Thus the moment of a force or a velocity about a point is 
the product of the length of the directed line representing 
the force or the velocity, multiplied by the length of the 
perpendicular from the point. The moment of a couple is 
the product of either of the two equal forces into the length 
of the arm. The moment of inertia of a body about any 
axis is the sum of the products of the mass of each particle 
of the body into the square of its least distance from the 
axis. Moment of momentum of a rotating body is the pro- 
duct of momentum into the distance from the axis. 

1830 Kater & Lardner Meek. x. 135 The moment of a 
force is therefore found by multiplying the force by its lever- 
age. Ibid. 137 The product of the numerical expressions 
for the mass of the body and the square of the radius of 
gyration. .has been called the moment of inertia, 1858 
Ranking Man. Appl. Mechanics 22 The moment of a 
couple means the product of the magnitude of its force by 
the length of its arm. Ibid. 308 This is called the bending 
moment or moment o/fiexure of the beam at the vertical 
section in question. 

9 . One of the elements of a complex conceptual 
entity. (After Ger. use.) Cf, Momentum 5. 

1863 J. G. Murphy Comm. Gen. xxv. i-xr These are all 
moments, potent elements in the memory of man, founda- 
tion-stones of his history and philosophy, a 1864 Ferrier 
Grh. Philos. (1866) I. v. 125 Being and not-Bcing arc the 
elements or moments of Becoming. 1869 fnii. Specul. 
Philos. 111.351 The moments of the Comprehension are 
Universality, Particularity, and Individuality. ^ 1879 /. 
Veitch tr. Descartes' Method (i83o) Inirod. 79 It is a com- 
plete mistake historically to assume that the moment of 
Cartesianism is consciousn^. 2906 E, F. Scott 4th Gospel 
iiu 06 The ethical moment is thus markedly absent. 

10 . aitrib. and Comb., '\moment-spacc ; moment- 
lived, -living adjs. ; monaent-axia Physics, a line 
indicating by its length and direction respectively 
the moment and the direction of a conple ; fmo- 
ment-band, the seconds-hand of a time-piece. 

1865 Brands & Cox Diet. Sci., etc. I. 575 Such a line 
is called the *moment-axis of the couple. T. Donald- 

son Poems 67 Oa Seeing a Clock ; the hour and ^momeni- 
hands of which were going in contrary directions. 1833 
Lamb To Moxon 24 July, Life, etc. (1376) 1. 14^ She takes 
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it her watch] out every moment to look at the moment- 
hand. • 1^54 Whitlock Zootomia 404 All mans Creations 
(his Actions) are vanity; (but what he doth for hjs Crealour) 
and his Creatures, (the Efie^cts of those Actions) but Abor- 
tives, or ‘moment-lived. i8a6 W. Elliot Nun 20 *hIo- 
ment-living flowers that blow, Full of fragrance, soon to 
perish. 1508 Dunb.\u Goldyn Targe 210 Than wa.s I 
woundit to the deth wele nere, And yoldyn as a wofull 
prisonnere To lady Beautee, in a ^moment space. 

f TyT ftTnAnhj 7J. Obsl rare~~^, [f. Moment 
traits. To determine to the moment the time or 
occurrence of; to time precisely. 

<z x66x Fuller Worthies^ Suffolk (1662) in. 62 All Acci- 
dents are minuted and momented by Divine Providence. 

Momenta, pi. of Momentum. 

Iffomeutal (mi^memtM), a. [a. F. momental^ 
ad. late L. *mdmenial-is (implied in mdinentdliter^ 
adv.) f. vioinentum : see Moment sh, and -al.] 

+ 1. Having only the duration of a moment; 
momentary. Obs, 

x6o6 Breton Sidney's Ourania D, Not one momentall 
minute doth she swerue. x63a Lithcow Trav, iv. 133 Ma- 
homet the second, .liuing in a discontented humour, to be- 
hold. .this famous Citie, that so flourished in his eyes, by 
momentall circumstances, collected his cruel intentions, to 
the full height of ambition. 1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. 
Ep . V. V. 240 For holding no dependence on any preceding 
efficient but God, in the act of his production there may be 
conceived some connexion, and Adam to have been m a 
momentall Navell with his Maker. 

'f‘2. ‘Important; valuable; of moment Obs, 
x8x8 in Todd, but with quot. 1606 as in sense 1 above, 

3. Math, Of or pertaining to momentum, esp. 
in inomcntal ellipse^ ellipsoid, 

1877 B. Williamson (ed. 2) x. § 207 The 
boundary of an elliptical lamina may be regarded os the 
momental ellipse of the lamina. 

t Mome’ntally, adv. Obs. [f. pvec. + -LT 2.] 

1. From moment to moment. 

i6x* Xx, Benvenuto' 5 Passenger The bodies of liuing 

creatures remayning in a daily ebbing and flowing, so that 
momentally the corporal! spirits are dissolued. 

2. For a moment. 


2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ejp. nt. xxi. x6o Ayre hut 
momentally remaining in our bodies, it hath no proportion- 
able space for its conversion. 

t Momentanet a* and sh, Obs, Also 6 -tain, 
-tayne, 6-7 -taine. [a, OF. momentain^ ad. L. 
ntdmentdneus momentary, f. vidment<im : see 
Moment sh. Cf. Momentany a.] 

A. adj. Lasting for a moment, momentary. 

15x0 Hours Bl, yirg. 102 This life that is momentaine. 

X555 L. Saunders in Coverdale Lett. Mart, (1564) xSa Our 
tribulation, which is momentane and light, prepareth an ex- 
ceding & an eternal weight of glory vnto vs. 16x9 Donne 
Serm. (t66i) 111. 2^x Present any of the prophecies of the 
Revelation concerning Antichrist and a Papist will under- 
stand U of a single, and momentane, and transitory man, 
that must last but three yeer and a half. 1630 Bratkwait 
Eng, Gentlem. (xd4t) 375 Promising them, .for this momen- 
taine sorrow, an incessant joy In Sion. 

B. sb. Mal/i, =» Mosient 3 b. 

1708 Misc. Curiosa II, 129 The ^lomentane of any Power. 
Hence f Momentanely adv, ==■ Momentarily 2. 
ax63i Donne .ym/x, (x66x) III. 405 For the mercies of 
God work momentanely in minuts. 

tMComeuta'lieali a. Obs, [f. L. momentdne'tis 
(see Momentane) + -al,] Lasting but a moment. 
So t LIomenta*uean a. 

a 1598 Rollock Seruf. Wks. (Wodrow Spc.) II. 300 The 
momentanean lichtness of afflictioun wlrkis into usane ever- 
lasting wechl of glorie. C7610 Women Saints 4 That which 
by nature.. is, .transltorie, and momentaneall. 1654 Whit- 
lock 283 He scarce aflbrdeih the uncheckt Cur- 

rent of the Affaires of the wicked, so much as to be a delay, 
but onely in the apprehension of us Momentanean Ephe- 
men, and span-long-lived Accountants. 

t Momenta'neoas, a, Obs, [f. L, md/neitld- 
ite-us (see Momentane) -f- -ous.] 

Very common in the X7th c. 

liut a moment ; momentary. 
cxoio Women Saints 78 Contemning vile pleasure and 
‘^®^*Kbte. axyii Kcn Preparatives Poet. 

Momcnlaneous Stage, In a 
in pi"’' ?■" . '801 Fusel. L, cl. Paint. 

.-nVr-v fl‘splaycd in space, and momentaneous 

cimrgy, arc the element of painting. 

•j. Occumng in a moment, instantaneous. 

1657 w. Morici: Coma quad Ko..n xv. 231 Thoueh the 
priVious d.sposmonswcre prcccdcnt\-ct the introluct on 
fe",’ ’’ X670 \'f. Clarke Nat. HiU. 

83 In which momenlancous explosion of the whole 
.)ua,.niy al the fore consists 169a Ray Disc. m. vL (,73a) 
391 Shall this DLwlution be gradual and successive or 
momentaneous .md sudden? 1793 Holcuovt tr La'ux/ePs 
Pkystog. .xxvii. 130 Creation of c^ery kind is momcnlaneous 
i3. Pertaining to an infinitesimal division of time 
Cf. Moment 3 b. 

X708 ,Misc. Curiosa II, 128, I make use here, of what the 
celebrated Mr. Newton has demonstrated.. concerning ihc 
Momcnlaneous Increments or Decrements of QiLiniitics 
that Inacase or Decrease by a continual Flux. 

Hence t Momonta'ncously in a moment, 
also, every moment; Monienta’noousucss. 

1727 Bailev >o 1. II, insiantaneousnesst Momcnlancous- 
iiess, or h.appcning in the Nick of Time. 1753 N. Torriaso 
Cangr, Sore Throat 8 Bad Humours, winch when once 
fo-med, incrc.asc inomcniancou^iy, and that too witli great 
Velocity. 1782 Klu. Bi^vvlr George Bateman I. 225 
Hassell, staggered by thU appUcaiiou to his hinder part,. . 
turned awmcnt.-incously round. 


tMomentaniness. Obs. [f. next + -ness.] 
RIomentariness. 

' 1634 Bp. Hall CImt. Man (1635) 35 How doth the mo- 
menianinesse of this misery adde to the misery. <11653 
Gouge Comm, Hcbr. x. 25 (1655) 11. 484 As great a differ- 
ence, as is .. betwixt momentaninesse and everlastingnesse. 

+ Monientanyy a, Obs. [ad.' F. momentaitcy 
ad. L. mbutentdne’US : see MomenTaVne.] 

Very common in the 16th and 17th c. 

Pertaining to the moment, momentary ; tran- 
sitory ; evanescent. 

1508 Fisher •j Penit, Ps. cix. Wks. (1876) 196 Euery thynge 
m this worlde is caduke, transytory & momentany. x6oo 
Holland Livy xlv. i. 1201 T*he momentanie joy of some 
vaine and uncerieln occurrence. 2644 Hf.ylin Brie/ Relat. 
Land 26 His death was glorious, the paines whereof were 
short and momentany to himselfe, the* benefit like to be 
perpetuall [etc.]. 1726 Huxiiam in Phil, Trans. XXXIV. 
X40 Vivid Coruscations. .which. .formed by their Collision 
momentany Arches of a Circle. 

Momenta*rian. miue-wd, [f. Moment sb. -i- 
-arian.] One who believes in ‘moments' (see 
Moment sb. 3 b). ^ 

1863 De hloRGAN in Graves Li/e Sir W, R. Hamilton 
(1889) III. 598 Cotes was an tnfinltesimalist ; so was Newton, 
till he abjured in 1706. But he continued a momentarian — 
which I take to be a (</ar)“.man— all hxs life. 

Momentarily (mJu^mcntarili), adv, [f. Mo- 

a^iektary a, + -LY 2.] 

1. For a momentA 

1654-66 Earl Parthen, (1676) 519 The offended 

god, to make those Sentinels sleep eternally, that would not 
momentarily,' sends down Mercury. 2759 in Spirit Publ, 
yrnls. (ed. q) I. 72 It may be momentarily palliated by a 
connection with a more wholesome family. 1878 F. A. 
Walker Money .xiii. 266 The price of gold . .mounted . .from 
I5-63 to 1777, rising momentarily even to 20*17. 1891 T. 
Hardy Tess xxix, He released her momentarily-imprisoned 
waist, and withheld the kiss. 

2. At every moment ; moment by moment, rare. 

x8ao Southey /et. to Coleridge 1 May xi) Li/e (1850) II. 64, 

I am interrupted momentarily by visitors, like fleas, infesting 
a new-comer ! 1895 J. G. Millais Breath /r. Veldt (1899) 
34 The light was also momentarily getting worse, 

1 3. At the moment, instantly. Obs, 

1799 SiCKELMORE Agues ^ Leoiwra I. B This was mo- 
mentarily agreed to. x8ox Ettz. Helme St. Marg, Cave 
II, 60 The friar groaned, but almost momentarily recovered 
his emotion. 

lUComeutariuess (mJrmentarines). . [f. Mo- 
mentary + -NESS.] The quality or condition of 
being momentary or transitory. Also 
18*7 HARz Guesses (1874) 510 One of those paradoxes, .for 
which .. their momentariness and unpremeditatedness are 
mostly a sufficient excuse 1872 Morluy Voltaire v. (cd. 2) 
266 The momentarlness of guilt and eternity of remorse. 
Moukeiltary (mawmentari), a. Also 6 -tarry, 
-arye, 6-7 -arie. [ad. L. moment drutiSy f. 
ment-um : see Moment sb, and -ary -.] 

1. Lasting but a moment; of but a moment’s 
duration ; transitory. 

1526 Tindale 2 Cor. iv. 17 Tribulacion, which is momen- 
tarry and light. xS9a Grerne Groat’s W, Wit (16x7) 2 All 
mortall things are momentarie. X64X Maisterton Ser^n. 17 
A momentary dalliance, x7xx Sieelb Sped, No, 75 T 8 
His Griefs are Momentary, and his Joys Immortal. X79X 
Genii. Mag. 32/1 This erior seems to have arisen from a 
momentary forgetfulness. 1856 Kane Arct. Expi. II. xxii. 
220 We availed ourselves of a momentary lull to shoulder 
the sledge. 1903 W. H, Gray Our Divine Sheplu 55 The 
liar may get some momentary benefit.. from bis falsehood, . 

2. Of living beings : Short-lived; ephemeral. 

, 1587 Greene Penelopes Web Cab, Men are., the true 
disciples of tyme, and therefore momentarie. 1640 Quarles 
Enckirid, n. c, How full of death is the miserable life of 
momentary Man. x692'Drvden Cleomcnes iv. i. 47, I 
wou’d have swopp’d Youth for old Age, and all my Life 
behind, To have been then a momentary Man. a 1763 
Lloyd Genius, Envy ly T, 99 Bom like a momentary fly. 
To flutter, buzz about, and die, 1873 M. Arnold Lit. fiy 
Dogma (1876) p. xxxi. Truth more complete than the parcel 
of truth any momentary individual can seize. 

3. iionce-nse. Ready .it the moment. 

1725 Pope Odyss. xiv. 552 Hardly waking yet, Sprung in 
his mind the momentary wit. 

4. Recurring or operative at every moment. Now 
rare. 

*745 T. Wartos Pleas. Melancholy 210 Attentive mark 
The due clock swinging slow. ..Measuring time’s flight with 
momentary sound.^ X799 E. Du Bois Piece Family Biog, 
II. Z12 A dealer in the fine arts in momentary fear of 
a spunging-house. 1806-7 J. Beresforo ATiserres Hum.' 
Li/e {1826) I. Introd., What. .arc the senses but five yawn- 
ing inlets to hourly and momentary molestations? 1869 
Goulburn purs. Holiness viii. 92 God is not only the 
ground, but the momentary support, of all existence, 
t 5. Instant, instantaneous. Obs. 

*799 E. Du Bois Piece Family Biog. I. 2t An affair that 
demands a momentary decision, x^y Disraeli Tanered 
11. xi, I settled, .that you were not to go away if anything 
occurred which required my momentary atteiiilon. 
t6. Alath, Pertaining to an infinitesimal por- 
tion of time. Ohs. 

*8x2-x6 Playfair Nat, • Phil. {x 8 \fp I. 23 The change 
which any variabicquantily undergoes in an infinitely small 
portion of lime, is called Inc Alomcntary Increment of that 
qiianiity, 1833 Heksciiel Astrott. xi. 323 Between the 
momcni.ary change of inclination, and the momentary re- 
c^s of the node there exists an intimate relation. 

./. quasi-i7r/t;. ; = Moment.muly 3. 

X7»S PovK Odyss. viii. 227 She spoke; and momentary 
mounts the sky : The friendly voice UJj-sscs hears with joy. 


•Htto’mentless, a.. Obs. rare. [f. Momest^J. + 
-LESS.] Having no foundation (seeSIoJiEEXji.'iN. 
- 1633 Ames Agst. Cerent, ii. 61 The Rejoynder forgcUeih 
himself muche, when upon this uncertaine and momcnilesse 
conjecture, he compareth the Replier to a hungric creature. 

Momently (mJu-mentU), a. rare. [f. MojiEXr 
sb, -h -lyI.] 

1. Occurring at every moment. 

1641 J. Jackson TmeEvang, T.w. 152 I^IoderneChrislians, 
whose .very lives are, in short, a dayly, horarj’, moincnilv 
breaking of that great Euangelicall precepL 1867 Mxs. 
Whitney L, Goldthtvaite xii, He told them of God’s nv> 
niently thought and care, 

2. Enduring for a moment. 

18x7 Coleridge Saiyrane's Lett, i. In Biog. Lit., etc. 
(18S2) 245 A beautiful white cloud of foam at momently 
intervals coursed by the side of the vessel with a roar. 

Momently (muu-mentli), adv. [f. Mo:ie.\i 

sb. + -LY-.] 

1. From moment to moment ; every moment. 

1676 W. Row Contn, Blair's Autobiog, ix. {1848) i44.Tai:c 
up the sweet cross of Christ dally, hourly, yea momently. 
*747 Mem, Nutrebian Crt, II. 79 SVho was dearer to Hni 
than the vital blood that momently circulated in his heart 
1892 Zancwill Childr. Ghetto I. vii, Reb Shemuel’s tone 
became momently more sing-song. 

Cotub, 1848 H. Ainsworth Latte, Witches i. ix, He., 
whirled on with momently-increased velocity. 

2. At any moment ; on the instant. 

*775 Price in Phil. 7*r<x;w. LXVI. 113, 1 will next stale 
the different values, .of life-annuities, according as they arc 
supposed to be payable yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, or 
momently, a 182a Shelley Pericles Ess. & Lett I18E6) 139 
In the act of watching an event momently to arrive. 

, 3. nonceruse. Instantly. 

1824 Hogg Con/. Sinner 357, I was momently surrounded 
by a number of hideous fiends. 

4. For the moment; for a single moment. 

1868 Geo. Eliot Sp. Gipsy -26$ Thoughts.. look at me 
With awful faces, from the vanishing haze That momenily 
had hidden them. 1892 Spectator 2 Apr. 451/1 The fall 
in the price of Silver, which this week niotiiently touched 
39rf. an oz.,..is creating genuine alarm. 1895 Cbdckett 
Stveet/u Trav. 157 The rain comes. in furiou.s dashes, and 
a chill blue blink looks momently through between. 


Momeiitoiis (m^^umemtss), a, [f. Momb.vt 
sh, + -ous.J 

f 1. Having motive force. Obs, 

1653 L. S. People's Liberty x. 18 In such particubre..,as 
are not momentous to tbe impairing of the publick welfare. 

2. Of moment; of great weight, consequence, or 
importance ; important, weighty. 

1656 Jeanes Mixi, Schol, Div, 15 There remaineth a 
second objection, which is the more momentous, a 1761 Caw* 
THORN PoemsXx^'jx't 202 Who,. could decide whene’er they 
met Momentous truths without a betu 1844 Thirlwall 
Greece VIII, lx, 77 His death forms a momentous epoch la 
Grecian history. 1874 Greek Sluirt Hist. vL § 6. 3^5 If* 
ten years which follow the fall of Wolsey are among the 
most momentous in our history. 

3. Of persons: Having influence or importance. 
Now rare, 

1667 J. Corbet Disc, RcUg. Eng. 2 The Roman-Catholicks 
in England,, .being Rich and Powerful,,,are very moment- 
ous, and seem to he capable of great Designs. 1824-9 
Landor /mag, Conv. Wks. 1846 I. 464 Epaminondas was 
undoubtedly a momentous man, and formidable to ^ceda:- 
mon, 1898 G. B. Shaw Plays 1. Wido^vePs Ho. s^ Cokanc, 
Jiardly less momentous than Sartorius himself, conlcm- 
plate.s Trench with the severity of a judge. 

1 4. Pertaining to momentum. Obs, 

*775 Whitehurst in Phil. Trans, LXV, 278 It secn« 
reasonable to infer, that the momentous force is muca 
superior to tbe simple pressure of the column IK. 

Hence Blome'ntously ativ, 

1748 J. Lino Lett. tVavy ii. (1757) 73 A person may offend 
very notoriously and momentuously [x/VJ. 18^ Kisclake 
Crimea V I. ix. 250 Two or more .courses of action moment- 
ously different. 

• Mojuentousness (moumc'ntasnes). [-h'ESS.] 
The state or quality of being momentous. 

167a Dodwell in Baxter Ansto. Dodtvell (i68il 72 It m^ 
put them in mind of the gi eater momeniousness of good 
tiovernmentand peace than manyof their differences. 17^2 
Carte Hist. Eng. HI. 89 The momeniousness of the adair. 
1870 J. H. New.man Gram. Assent n. x. 412 A conviction^ 
of the reality and momcntousiiess of the unseen world, 
i88.\ Daily Nezvs n Feb. 5/5 A matter of a momcnlousncs* 
so stupendous. 

+ MoBie'iltuail, a. Obs. [irreg. f. hloiiBNT sb.y 
ahitr ac/ual, etc.] Having ‘moment’ or significance. 

16x3 Sherley Trav. Persia 53 Hauing gathered his inten- 
tions by very momenluall circumstances, hcc gaue me 

King, from time to time, notice of them. 

' Momeutum (im?umc*ntym). PI. -ta. [a. l» 
momentum : see Moment sb.] 

1 1. Mome.n'T 3 b. Obs, . 

*735 B. Robins Disc. Neto/on's Afdh. Fluxtous 75 
150.10 Newton’s definition of momenta, 1 hat they arc 1 1 
momentaneous increments or decrements of varying qua 
titles, may possibly be thought obscure. 
f 2. ‘ Impulsive weight * (J., s. v. Moment) , force 
of movement. Ohs. ^ 

X740 CiiEVNE Regimen ioq^ic 
thcgrcatcstMomcniumand force. *754“64-5«‘-‘'‘'q«'’^Y^‘J^j^ 
I. to; In young people the Momentum of the circulam * 
fluid is greater than the rc.s^tinz force of the Solids. 1817 
Blessed are ^e'8^ 'Ihc short nay 

he well represented a few steps backward, tb.it tt might 
leap focMard with an additional momentum. 

t3. Mec/t. MoiiE.NT S b. Oos, 



ffitOMIOLOG-Y. 

1839 Penny Cyci. XV. 311 Moiitentum^ or Slameni^ 0/ 
Jnertici. 

4 . Mech, The * quantity of motion ’ of a moving 
body; the product of the mass by the velocity of 
a body. Angular viomeutnvi (see quot. 1870), 

1699 Kejll Exatn, Reji. Tk. Earth 10 According to the 
Laws of motion, the momentum or quantity of motion of 
both bodies taken together would remain the same. 1727-41 
Chambers CycL s.v. Moment^ In comparing the motions of 
bodies, the ratio of their momenta is always compounded 
of the quantity of matter, and the celerity of the moving 
body. 1870 Everett DescJuineSs Nat. Philos.' 75 The 
angydar inomentmu of a rotating body is a name given to 
the product of the moment of inertia and the angular velo» 
city. 1882 MiN'CHtN Unipl. Kineniat. 106 The momentum 
of a moving p.-irticle in any direction is defined to be the 
product of the number of units of mass in the particle and 
the number of units of velocity in its component of velocity 
in that direction. 

"b. Hence, in popular use, applied to the effect 
of inertia in the continuance of. motion after the 
impulse has ceased ; impetus gained by movement. 

x&So Tvndall Glac. i. xxvii.- 216 His momentum rolled 
him over and over down the incline. 1874 H. R. Reynolds 
yohn Bapt. ni. iih 189 Every drop of the Nile or the Ganges 
has been.. lifted by the sunbeam to the height, the fall from 
which give the momentum of its onward passage to the sea. 

Comb. 1880 C. & F. Darwin Movent. PL 508 This mo- 
mentum-like movement probably results from the accumu* 
lated effects of apogeotropism. 

C. fig. 

1782 V. Knox Ess, I. Iviii. 257 Such genius, .makes itself 
felt by its own native force, and bears all before it by an 
irresistible momentum. 1790 ISurkc Er. Rev. Wks. V. 100 
That momentum of ignorance,..pxesumption, and lust of 
plunder, which nothing has been able to resist, i853 King* 
LAKE Crimea (1877) HI. i. § 44* 308 Ambition lends strength 
and momentum to the purposes of a general. 1902 A. B. 
Davidson BibL <5- Lit. Ess. vti. 188 Faustus Socinus gave 
a new momentum to the e.'tposition of the Epistle. 

5 . = Moment sd. 9. 

■ 1829 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 31 You have all 
the momenta whose relation and notion constitute the 
reality of knowledge. 2874 Morris tr. Uebertoeg's Hist. 
Philos. II."232 The momenta of Quantity are: pure quantity, 
quantum, and degree. 1903 A. B. Davidson O. T. Prophecy 
viii. X14 Revelation, .was in all cases part of the life of the 
individual, a momentum in the spiritual relations of him 
and God. 

Momerie, -ry, obs. forms of Mummery. 
Momia, etc., obs. forms of Mummy. 

Momin, obs. variant of Mammee. 
i66d J, Davies Hist. Caribby Isles 31. W. Hughes 
Amer. Physit, 57 Of the AIomiu^Tree, or Toddie*Tree. 
Slomiology (mjumip'lod.^i). [f. F. viomic 
Mummy : see -iog-y.] 'i'he science of mummies. 

2894 Athenseutn 3 Mar. 283/2 Even the history of the 
Egyptian dynasties is a department of momiology. 

t Mo’iuish,’ a. Obs. [f, Mome sb^^ + -isH.] 
Resembling a ‘ mome ’ or fool. 

1546 Phaer Bk, Chtldr. (1^53) A ij, Snuffing at all that 
ofTendeth th& noses of their momishe affections. 1592 
Babincton Com/. Notes Gen, xii. § 8 Cutting thereby and 
therein the combes of all such momish iMonkes that [etc.]. 

+ Tiflto’iuisiil. Obs. [f. Mom-US + 

-ISM.] Carping; fault-finding. 

161X CoTGR., Momerle, momerie, momisme, carping, fault- 
finding. 1625 in MiNSKEU Ducior (ed, 2) 471. 

i* Sll0*iuist. Obs. [f. Mom-us + -1ST.] A fault- 
finder. 

1597 Mobley Iiitrod. Mus. Ded., Insulting momistes who 
think nothing true but what they doo thcmselues. 26x9 
Hutton Follie's Anat. Epil. D 2 b, What Momists censure, 
of the roring sect; Be what it will, tis but their dialect. 
2626 L Owen Spec. Jesuit. Ded, (1629) A ij b, All malignant 
Zoilysis, and biting Momists. 

f Mo'mize, v. Obs. [f. Mom-us + -ize.] inir. 
To play the part of Momus ; to cavil. 

2654 Whitlock Zoo/omia'Pref. avjb, If Authors Carp 
(were not my Principle of Character otherwise) I could 
momize and cavil at Matter or Form . . of their Labours. 
Momlyng^, obs. form of Mu3fBLiNG sb. 
Momma : see Mamjia (etym. note). 

1895 Harped s hla^. Nov. 841/2 Do you think you’d catch 
anybody reading a contract wrong to old Meakum? Oh, 
momma 1 Why, he’s king round here, 

11 Mozuiue (ropm). A Japanese measure of 
weight equal to 375 grammes. 

x868 in Seyd Bullion 265 The quantity of silver being 
coined daily.. was 50,000 niomme. iQgH Echo so Jan. 1/6 
Heyl gives the mommes as equal to 2.75 grammes, while the 
correct equivalent is 3.75 grammes, 

Momme chance, obs. form of Mumchance. 
Mommer, Mommet, Mommie, ‘ -y : . see 
Mummer, Maumet, Mummy. 

lyiomiuy (mp'mi). U.S. dial. The long-tailed 
duck, Harelda glacialis {Ce/d: Did. iSgo). 
*Mommyng(e, obs. forms of Mumming sb. 
'MomordieiXL (mampudisin). Chevi. Also 
-ine. [f. mod.L. Momordica the balsam-apple 
(C. Durante Herb. ?iov., 15S5, ed. 1602 P..59), 
now the name of a cucurbitaceous genus (Tourne- 
fort 1700) + -IN.] — Elaterin. 

286s Watts III. 2046. 287.^ Gabrod& Baxter 
Mat. Med. (r88o) 260 Elaterium contains an active prin- 
ciple, elaterine or momotdicine. 

't Momo’rsion. Obs. rare. [Badly f. L. mo- 
rtordif perfect o{ -mordere to bite, after Morsion.] 
= Corrosion I. a. 
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1597 A. JL tr, Gidllenteatds Fr. Ckit'urg. 51/t .‘ts we Jiaye 
sayed of the momorsions or Bittes. 1599 — tr. Gabelhoneds 
Bp. Physicke 20/1 They sensiblye perceave a momorsion, 
and corrosion in their Wombe. 

Momot, variant of Motmot. 

Momp^, obs. variant of hloMPixa sAJ 
t Mo'mpyns, Ois. Also mone pynnea^ 
[f. *mi»te, Mbn mouth + Put.] The teeth. 

c 1430 Lydg. Mill. Poems Soc) 30 Thy mone pynnes 
bene lyche old yvory. c 24^ TowneUy Myst. xii, 2x0 Syrs, 
let vji cryb furst for oone thyng or oder. That thise wordis 
be purst, and let vs go foder Oure mompyns. 

t Mo'mtirdotes, sb.pl. Obs. [f. ME. *momur 
= Mammer V. + Dote sb. ^cf. Dost sb. and canker- 
dort Chaucer Troll. Of Cr. II. 1572).] Sulks. 

c 1400 Desir. Troy 9089 {JieadvigSy The Solempnile of The 
Obit of Ector, And How Achilles Fell in be Momurdotes 
for Luff. 

il Momus (mtftt'mi/s). Myth. Occas./AyMomi, 
Momtiases, 8 Momua’s. £L. Momus , Gr. McD/xor, 
personification of /uu/tor ridicule.] A Greek 
divinity, the god of ridicule, who for his censures 
upon the gods was banished from heaven; hence, 
a fault-finder, a captious critic. A daughter^ dis~ 
ciple^ son of Motnus^ a facetious or humorously 
disagreeable person; a wag, a buffoon. 

Often in allusions to the story (Lucian Hertn. xx, Babrlus 
lix) that when Hephatstos (or Zeus) had made a man, Mo- 
mus blamed hini for not having put a window in his breast. 

15^3 J; Hall in T. Gale Enchirid. A iuj. But maugre nowe 
the malice greatof Momus and hLssect. 2579 FulkeT?^//. 
Rctsi'el 7to The sentence b wel inough placed, if Momus 
could let any thing alone. <21586 Sidney A^oL Poetrie 
(Arh) 72 If you.. by a certalne rustical! dUdame, will be- 
come such Mome, as to be a Momus of Poetry. 2601 
Holland Pliny Pref. to Rdr., Certes, such Momi as these 
.. thinke not so honourably of their native countrey and 
mother tongue as they ought. 2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. 
xxiii. -14 That window which Momus did require. 2624 
Sanderson Sertn. (1674) I. 223 A fault more pardonable, if 
our censures stayed at the works of men, like our selves; 
and Momus-like, we did not quarrel the works of God also. 
2669 Sturmy J/a^. a ij, The Rules, .in the follow, 

ing Treali.se, are most exact. ., though much more abused by 
ignorant Iklomusand his Mates.. ; I say, such Momusscs 
will have their.. Tails lash’d by the Devils. 2709 Swift 
Trii, Ess. Wks. 2751 IV. 180 Those carping Momus's, whom 
Authors worship as the Indians do the Devil, for fear. 1822 
Byron Werner in. i, Were Momus* lattice in your breasts, 
My soul might brook to open it more widely Than theirs. 

*835 Court Mag. VI. 284/1 Th e H— k, the momus of the 

social, the Uterary and the political world 1 1848 Dickens 
Dombey vlti, * 1 do not think. .that Wickam is a person of 
very cheerful spirits, or what one would call a—’ ‘A 
daughter of Momus*. Miss Tox softly suggested. 2860 
UusKiN Mod. Paint. V. ix. x. § 7. 306 * Momus *, the Spiiit 
of Blame. 

Momy, momyan; see Muniiv. 

It Mon (m(<u). Japanese.] A family crest or 
badge. (Frequently used in decorative design.) 

2878 Mrs. B. Palliseu tr. Jacqnemart's Hht. Furniture 
457 Of these princely (Japanese) families we shall give the 
' mon ' or arms most frequently occurring. 

Mou: see Man M.vn indef. pron. Obs., 
JyloAN, Mone sb. and v. Obs., Moon, Mun v. 
Mona (mju'na). [a. Sp., Pg,, It. moua monkey 
(whence the mod.L. specific name).] A small, 
long-tailed African monkey, Cercopithcais tnoua. 

X774 Golds-m, Nat. Hist. (1824) II. 157 The fifth (of 
M, Buffon’s species of African monkeys] is the Mona... : it 
is distinguished by its colour, which is variegated with 
black and red; and its tail is of an ash colour, with two 
white spots on each side at its insertion. 1874 Wood Nat. 
Hist. L 47 .All the long-tailed African monkeys are termed 
Monas by the Moors, 1897 H. O. Forbes Handbk. Primates 
II. 66 The IMona Guenon. Cercopiihecus tnona. 

Monacal: see Mon.vchal. 

Monacnutllid (m^nakse'njjid), a. Zool. [f. Gr. 
fxvuaKavdoj (f. ^dt'o-sMoNO- + aKai/8a spine) + •ID.] 
Of a starfish : Having the ambulacral spines in 
a single row. 1890 Century Did, 

Monacetin (n)f7iiie*s2'tm). Chem. Also mono- 
acetin. [Mono- 2.] (See Acetin.) 

2856 FoTuneP Chem. (ed. 6) 607 With acetic acid., it 
fglycerin] forms three combinations,— monacelln, diacetin, 
imd triacetin. 1869 Roscoe CArr/r. (1874} 386 Mono-acetin. 

tMonacliCe. Obs. rare. [ad. L. moncuh-us 
Monk.] An affected substitute for * monk L 
c 2540 tr. Ferg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) 129 Augustine 
and Aliletus, two monaches of sov/ode Hvlnge. 2622 H. 
"Bkovghton Require </ Agreement 62 Fuller of eyes then 
all the Bridge.niaker monaches to thb day. 

Monachal, monacal (mpmabM), a. Forms : 

7 monac(h)all, 7- monachal, 8- monacal, [ad. 
eccl.L. tw/iae/idLif, f.' manaek-tes Monk. Cf. F. 
monacal (ifith c, Hatz.-Darm.).] Of, pertaining 
to, or characteristic of a monk or of monastic 
life; monastic; monkish. 

XS87 T. Rogers 39 Art. (1625) 266 Papists, who. .make 
the YOwe and profession of the Alonachall, or life of a 
I)Ionck, as good a token of Christians, as Haptisme. 2632 
Lithgow Trav, 11. 76 This monachall and licentious life. 
2685 Lovell Gen. Hist. Reiig. x^i) There are no Alonachal 
Constitutions that so much oblige Monks to obey their 
Superiour, as [ctaj. 2726 Ayliffe Parergon 368 If a child 
..has taken on himself the Monachal or Monkish Tonsure. 
1841 Blackzy. Mag. XLIX. 374 Under every creed, mona- 
chal austerity and seclusion ^had been attempted. ' 1889 
F.\rr.\r Lives Fathers II. xvi. 337 Jerome seems to have 
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had the monacal feelings which led him wholly to avoid the 
society of womem 

Monachate (mp-nak^t). mre— [ad. L. 
inonachat-us, f. monaclius : see Jl02»K and -.VTE l.] 
The period of life passed as a monk. 

1829^ Dugdale hPonast. Angl. II. 94/2 Abbat Turketul.. 
died, in his sixty-eighth year, and the twenty-seventh of his 
monachate. 

Monadusm (mp*nakiz’m). [f. L. monach-us 
Monk + -1331, Cf. F. monachisme.l 
1 . The mode or rule of life distinclive of monks 
and nuns; the monastic system or principle; 
monasticism. 

1577 Holisshed Descr. Brit. vlL 21/2 Augustine.. thinking 
this sufficient for.. the stablishment of monachisme. 
2615 W. Hull Mirr. Maicstie 44 Popish Monachisme 
desineth and confineth profession of religion, to bare con- 
templation and meditation. 2726 Ayliffu Parergon ■gjs 
From the time of King Edgar, to the Reign of Henry viii, 
Monachism had been growing here in England. 2862 
hlacm. Mag. Sept. 370 Alonachism. ..separates the duty of 
charity from domestic duty, making the one the task of the 
nun alone, and the other of the wife and mother. 1876 
J. H. Newman Hist. Sk, II. r. v. 97 hlonachism became., 
nothing else than a peculiar department of the Christian 
ministry. 

t 2 . A monkish characteristic. Obs. 

2670 Milton Hist. Brit. Wks. 1738 II. 70 Florence of 
Worcester, Huntingdon, Simeonof Durham, ..with all their 
Monaebisms. 

Monacllist (mp^nakist), a. [f. eccl.L. mo- 
nach-us Monk - t- -isr.] Favouring monachism. 

x86o Ruskin Afod. Paint. V. ix. ix. § xi. 295, I do not 
find in Giorgione’s work any of the early Venetian mona- 
chist element. 

• Monachiza’tiou. rare'~\ [f. next + -ation.] 
The action or event of becoming a monk. 

1823 J. Forsyth Rem. Excurs. Italy 260 A sonnet ready 
for every occasion, such as births, ..monachization, death. 
Monachize (m^makaiz), v. [f. L. monach-us 
Monk + -ize.] a. iutr. To live the life of a 
monk; to become a monk. b. irons. To make 
(persons) monks, 

1884ORNSBY 1. 179 Individuals., were soon 

attempting to monachize, and to live as they thought that 
men in their places would have lived in the olden days. 
1896 Dublin Rev. July 222 The large share taken^by Teuton 
women In the works of conversion and monachising. 

Monacholite, blundered form of Monotheeite. 
Monacid (mpnce'sid), a. Chem. Also mono- 
acid. [Mono- 2.] Having the power of saturating 
one molecule of a monobasic acid. 

2863 Hof.mann in P7'oe. Roy. Sec. XII. 7 \yaler decom- 
poses them with reproduction of the monacid compound. 
1863 Fozvnes' Chem. (ed. 9) 494 The mono-acid ethers. 2866 
Frankland in JntL Clum. Soc. XIX> 385 The monacid 
alcohols. 

Monack : see Moonack. 

• Monacord(e, obs. forms of Monochord. 
Monact (mpnce*kt), a. and sb. [Shortened 

from Monactine.] a. adj. » next. b. sb. A 
sponge-spicule consisting of only one ray {Cent. 
Hid. 1890). 

Monactinal (mpnse’ktinM), a. [Formed as 
next + -AL.] Of a sponge-spicule ; That has only 
one ray. 

2887 S. O. Ridley in Rep. Foy. Challenger fiK. Intrqd. 6 
The chief spicules of the group are * monactinal that is to 
say, consisting of only a single ray. 

Monactine (rof?n£e*ktin), a. [f. (mod.L, 
type *tnonacttn-us) Gr. povo-s (see Mono-) + 
aKTiv-, aKris ray.] = MoNACTiNAL a. 

2B87 W. J. SoLLAs in EncycL Brit. XXII. 426 (Fig. 22), 
Typical megascleres. <z, rhabdus (monaxon diactine); b, 
stylus (monaxon monactine). 

Monactinellid (mpnrektinedid), sb. and a. 
[ad. mod.L. Monactinellidso sb. pi. (see below), 
formed as MoNAtTTiNE + -ella dim. suffix -h -idve : 
see -ID,] a, sb. A sponge of the sub-order or 
group Monactinellid^, characterized by the pre- 
sence of uni-axial spicules, b. adj. Of or per- 
taining to this sub-order or group. So Sloiiacti- 
ne’UidazL a. = prec. adj. 

1883 Carter in Ann. Nat. Hist. Ser. V. XI. 32 The great- 
number of existing Monactinellid sponges. 2884 Riverside 
I Nat, Hist. (1888) I. 67 The Monactinellidan forms in the 
I paliEozoic rocks are uncertain. 2885 Hinoe in Phil. Trans. 

\ CLXXVI. 434 Those monactinelhds whose skeletons are 
I exclusively composed of uniaxial -spicules. 

! Monad (mp*n«d). Also 7 monads, [a,^ L. 

; monad-, monos unit, ad. Gr, jiovas unit, f. pCvos 
I alone. C(.F.monade,Sp.,Vg^monada,lt,monade.2 
1 . The number one, unity ; an arithmetical unit. 
Now only Hist, with reference to the Pythagorean 
or other Greek philosophies, in which numbers 
were regarded as real entities, and as • the pri- 
mordial principles of existence. 

1625 G. Sandys Trav. U 4 Br. Sibyl. Orae. L i.) Eight 
monads, dccads eight, eight hecatons Declare bis- name 
(xf. IH 20 Y 2 = 888 ]. 2649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen, F, 
cclv, Numbere carrie Their Preiudice, but Monads never 
varie. 2660 Stanley Hist. Philos. ix.(i637J 523/2 J’hey 
make a dilTcrence betwixt the Jfonad and One, conceiving 
the Monad to be that which exists in Intellectuals ; One in 
numbers, /bid. 525/2 The Monad is a quantity, which in 
the decrease of multitude, receiveth mansion and station; 
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for below Quantity, Slonad below Monad, Quantity] 

cannot retreat. 1678 Cvdworth Intel!, S^st, L iv'. 372 
The Cause of that Sympathy, Harmony, and Agreement, 
which is in things,.. was by Pythagoras called Vnity or a 
Monade. 1706 J. Matthews Forgiveitess To Rdr., They 
fram’d upa whole decad of frivolous depositions, without one 
entire monad of truth. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2} I. 485 
Instead of saying that oddness is the cause of odd numbers, 
you will say that the monad is the cause of them, 
b. applied to the Deity, 

1642 H. More Song' 0/ Soul n. iiL irr. xii, One steddy 
Good, centre of essencies, Unmoved Monad, that Apollo 
hight. 1678 CuDWORTH Intel!. Syst. i. iv. 225 That which 
was called by them [sc, the Platonists and Pythagoreans] 
the TO €v or ftoi/o?, Unity itself or a Monad — that is, one 
most simple Deity. 1841 D’Israeli Amen. LiU III. 233 
He [Robert Fludd] reveals the nature of the Divine Being, 
as ‘ a pure monad, including in itself all numbers 1850 
Daubeny Atom. Th. xiv. (ed. 2) 451 The monad is used to 
signifythe Deity, as being the first great Cause, one and 
the same, throughout all space, and in all time. 1870 J. H, 
Newman Gram, Assent i. iv. 49 But of the Supreme Being 
it is safer to use the word ‘monad ' than unit, 

2 . An ultimate unit of being ; an absolutely 
simple entity. 

Chiefly used with reference to the philosophy of Leibniz 
(1646-1716), according to which the universe of existence 
consists of entities without parts, extension, or figure, and 
possessing, in infinitely various degrees, the power of per- 
ception. Those among these ‘ monads * which have the 
perceptive power in the higher degrees are souls ; the rest 
are formed in the view of the percipient mind into aggre- 
gates, which constitute bodies. The term was adopted by 
Leibniz from Giordano Bruno (I. 1600), with whom the 
‘ monad * has the twofold aspect of a material atom and an 
ultimate element of psychical existence. 

1748 Hartley Obscrv, Man 11. L 27 No Sensation^ can be 
a Monad, inasmuch as the most simple are infinitely di- 
visible in respect of Time. ^ 2785 Reid Intel!. Povjers nr. iv. 
345 A person is something indivisible, and is what Leibnitz 
calls a monad. 1856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Ing. I. ii. 38 
The conscious indivisible monad which I feel myself to be. 
1874 hloRRis tr. Uebenveg's Hist, Philos, § in 11.27 Bruno 
opposes the doctrine of a dualism of matter and form.. .The 
elementary parts of all that exists are the minima or monads, 
..they are at once psychical and material. The soul is a 
monad. . . is the monad of monads. 1879 Huxley Hume 

iii, 8x The possibility that the mind is a Leibnitzian monad. 

ira>is/. 186a Q. Rev. Apr. 402 The wealth, the might.. of 
the British empire are due not to the mere aggregation and 
activity of monads or units of mankind [etc.], 

3 . Biol, A hypothetical simple organism, 
assumed in evolutionary speculations as the first 
term in the genealogy of living beings, or regarded 
as associated with a multitude of similar organisms 
to form an animal or vegetable body. 

2835 Kirby Hab, .y Inst. Anim. I. Introd. 24 Thus [accord- 
ing to Lamarck], by consequence, in the lapse of ages a 
monad becomes a man 1 1 1^ 2847 Tulu ve, ykciCs Physio^ 
phitos, 570 Decomposition is a separation into Monads, a 
retrogression into the primary mass of the animal kingdom. 
2852 H. Spencer Soc, Slat, xxx. 451 We are warranted in 
considering the body as a commonwealth of monads, each 
of which has independent powers of life, growth, and repro- 
duction. x33o Bastian Brain 20 The encysted mass of living 
matter may after a time divide Into a swarm of smaller 
though most active monads. 

4 . Zool. A protozoon of the genus Monas, or, 
more widely, of the order Monadidea or the class 
Flagellala. 

2836-9 R. Owen Entozoa in Todds Cycl. Anal. II. 133/2 
Some_ species of the Trematode Entozoa are infested by 
parasitic Polygastrica which belong to the ilonads. 2846 
Mantell Th. Atiimalcules "gb The monads we have just 
examined arc single, free animalcules. 2847-9 R. Jones 
Polygasiria in Todds Cycl. Anal. IV, 7/1 The genus 
.somewhat resembles a transparent mulberry rolling 
Itself about at will, whence the name * grape monad *, which 
these animalcules bear. 

5 . ejum. An element or radical which has the 
combining power of one atom of hydrogen, 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. (1874) 27a The elements of the 
lirst group combine atom for atom with hydrogen, they arc 
monovalent elements or monads. Ibid, 264 Thallium is a 
monad in the thalUous compounds. 

6 . attrib, and Comb. a. Biol., as monad-deme 
(see D£Me 2 2), monad-like b. Chem., 
as monad atom, clement, radical, 

biist. Infusoria 89 Separate Monad- 
like bodies. J846 XiKnx Zooph. K (1848) 7 note, Monad-like 
in thc^ motions. 1874 Monthly ymL Microsc. See. XU. 
2M The uunulc morud-forms found in macerations of fish. 

o. 1869 Roscoe A/rwr. (1874) 172 Each atom.. re- 
quires two monad^ atoms for saturation. Ibid, 27s The 
monad elements unite amongst themselves to form only few 
and simple compounds. 2873 Ralfe Phys, Chem. Introd. 
26 From all dibasic acids a monad as well as a Uiad radical 
m.ay be derived. 

7 . quasi-a^*. == MONADIC, a. Of or pertaining 
to the monadic constitution of matter; b. Che/n, 
That has the atomic constitution of a monad. 

2846 Dana Zooph. vii. (1818) 107 These^ remarks are in- 
tended to support no monad or Lamarckian thcor>’. x8^ 
OoLiNC Anim. Chem, 16 Monad, dyad, and triad combina- 
tions. 1878 Lockycb Spcct, Anal, {cd. a) 124 Many monad 
metals give us their line spectra at a low degree of heat. 

IQlIoiiadary (mp'nadar‘0. £ad, modX. monads 
ludtttn, f. monos X see Mo.v.vd and -ARyJ B. 2.j 
The outer covering or envelope of an assemblage 
of monads. So also Mona'diary, in the same sense. 

284^-9 R. J0SF.S Petygastria in Todds Cycl, Anat. IV, 
7/2 Ncvcml genera composed of numerous Monads, asso- 
ciated together and connected by a common envelope, which 
coastitutes a kind of compound i>o)>'pary or monauar>’y as it 
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has been recently called. x88o Pascoe Zool, Classif. (ed. 2) 
283 Monadiary. 

11 !Ktonadelpliia> (m/made-lfia). Bot. [modX. 
(Linna:us I735)j f- Gr. iiovos one + aS.Kip-os brother 
+ -iaI.] The sixteenth class in the Linn^an Sex- 
ual System, comprising plants with hermaphroditic 
flowers having the stamens united in one bundle. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., hlonadelphia,,.^ class of 
plants whose stamina or male parts, by reason of their fila- 
ments running in among one another, are all formed into 
one body. X78SMARTYN RonssemlsUot.xa. (1794)92 In the 
sixteenth class, called monadelphia, the filaments are united 
so as to form one regular membrane at bottom. 

Hence Mo'uadelph, a plant of this class; 
IdonadeTpliiau a, — next. (1828-32 Webster.) 
UdouadelpllOllS (mpnadedfas) , a. Bot, [ F onned 
as prec. -h -ous.] a. Of stamens: Having the fila- 
ments united so as to form one bundle, b. Of 
plants: Having the stamens monadelphous; be- 
longing to the Monadelphia. 

2806 Galpine Bril. Bot. § 321 Stam[ina] all connected, or 
monadelphous. 2830 Lindlev Nat. Syst. Bot, Introd. 28 
The stamens.. are monadelphous in Malvacemand Melia- 
cezB. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora yyj, 

Monadiary, variant of Monadary. 

Monadic (mpnae*dik), a. £ad. Gr. y,ovaBiit6s 
composed of units, f. poi'aS-, \kQvas Monad.] 

1 . Composed of monads or units; pertaining to 
or of the nature of a monad ; existing singly. Also 
quasi-j 3 ., that which is composed of units. 

2788 T. Taylor Proclus I, Diss. 14 The monadic, or that 
which is composed from certain units, they jusily considered 
as nothing more than the image of e^entlal number. 2839 
Bailey Festus xxviL(i8s2) 467 In this fatal life There is no 
real union. All things here Seem of monadic nature. 2858 
J. Hadley Ess. (1873) 342 So, too, we have the seven open- 
ings of the head, the three twin pairs of eyes, ears, and 
nostrils, with the monadic mouth to make the seventh. t8jz 
Browning Fifine xlvlii, What does it give for germ, monadic 
mere Intent Of mind in face? xZ’j’^Contemp. Rev. XXII. 
^5 Personality, self-consciousness, and freedom of the will, 
is rather the power of breaking through the limits of relative 
monadic existence, of expanding into the infinite by con- 
sciousness and will. 287s J. H. Newman Let. Dh. Norfolk 
27 We cannot take as much as we please, and no more, of 
an institution which has a monadic existence. 

2 . Chem, Of the nature of a monad; univalent. 

1877 Watts FovsneP Chem. (cd. 22) 1. 262 Potassium forms 

only one chloride, KCl, and is therefore univalent or mo- 
nadic. 

3 . Relating to monadism* 

2862 Maurice Mor. Mel, Philos. IV. viii. § 72.^ 517 
Leibnitz, whose monadic tendencies may have placed him . . 
at no very great distance from his opponent. 2874 Morris 
tr. Ueberzvefs Hist. Philos. §122 II. J45 Kant. .brings the 
monadic nearer to the atomistic doctrine. 

P/Couadical (m^Tuse-dikal), a. [f. prec. + -Al.] 
Of the nature of a monad; pertaining to a monad 
or monads. 

1643 H. 'bXciVi'& Song of Soulxi. i.lii. x.xiv. All here depend 
on the Orb Unitive, Which also hight Nature Monadicall, 
1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst, 1. iv. 556 Henaclical (or hlo- 
nadical) Gods, and Intellectual Gods. 2875 McCosh Scott, 
Philos, xl, 282 The monadical theory of Leibnitz, 

Hence Mona’dically adv, 

2794 T. Taylor tr. Plotinus Introd.39 It is said. .that,, 
every number subsists monadically in unity. 

Mouadiforux (mpnje di^jm), a, Biol. [f. Mo- 
nad : see -form.] Having the form of a monad. 

286z G. Kearley Links in Chain i. 9 The Gonium 
pcctorale. commonly called the High Priest's Breast-plate 
. .consists of a combination of sixteen monadiform bemies, 
disposed regularly in a four-cornered tablet. 1866 [see 
next]. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Www. ii.96 In Bicosccca. , 
a fixed monadiform body is enclosed within a structureless 
and transparent calyx. 2885 E, R. Lankester in E7tcycl. 
Brit, XIa, 837/2 a very large number of Gymnomyxa pro- 
duce spores which are termed ‘ monadiform that is, have 
a single or sometimes two filaments of vibratile protoplasm 
extended from their otherwise structureless bodie.s. 

Mouadigerous (m^nadrdger^s), a, Zool. 
Bearing or composed of monads. 

1866 James-Clark in Mern. Bostoji Soc. Nat. Hist, 1. 325 
The monadigerous layer lines the cavity of the body. . . This 
layer is composed of monadiform animalcules packed closely 
side by side in a vast colony. 

Monadiue (mp-nadin), a, and sb. [ad. mod. 
L. monadinus (Ehrenberg), f. monad- Monad.] a, 
adj. Of or pertaining to the monads or Flagellala. 
b. sb. A protozoou belonging to this class. 

28^7-9 R. Jones Polygasiria in Todds Cycl. Anat, IV. 
7/2 '1 he.. group of animalcules belonging to the Monadine 
type. Ibid. 9/2 A proboscldiform mouth similar to that 
^sscssed by the Monadlnes of VoJvox; sBQx Carpsster 
M icrosc, hr Rev. (ed, Q § 418 Monadine forms. 

So Monadinio a., of or belonging to the 
monadine family. 

1885 CuNNiKOiiAM in Set. Mem. Med. OJficcrs India u ii 
Lrowded with infusorial, monadinic. and schizomycete 
lorms. Hid. 29 The development., of some Monadinic 
organism. 

^^Konadism (mp-nadiz’m), [f. Monad + -ISM.] 
The theory of the monadic nature of matter or of 
substance generally ; the philosophical doctrine of 
monads, esp, as formulated by Leibniz. 

,.fr7S J.CLEjtic hlAXWEtx, in Encyel. Brit. HI. 37/3 Of the 
milcient forms of the atomic theory, that of Boscovtch may 
w taken as an example of the purest monadism. 1877 12. 
cAttio rntlcs. Kant Introd. v. 8z Wc must free Monadistn 


from the slough of ordinary .Atomism, which, u-ith Lelirl. 
n itever completely cist off. iSaS Svsio.n-ds Renaite it 
7® [Bruno] 5upplied..l.eibr.iu 
svtth his theory of monadism. 

Monadistio (mpnadi-stik), a. rare. H 
Mon.ad + -ISTIC.] Pertaining to monadism ^ 
1891 in Syd. See. Zea. xgoS i/iiieri OcL j'a, Tl-. 
theory of moiiadistic idealism. 

Monadite fmp-nadoit). rare-K [f. Mosad 
+ -m:.J One who believes in monadism. 

17S3 tr. Genard s Sclwal of Man 38, 1 close with the Mo- 
nadites, and with them alErm that matter cannot absoiuttlr 
think. * 

Monadity (rnfmae-diti). rare~K [f. Mo.vin 
+ -ITV.J Monadic state or condition. 

1844 Mrs. Browning Lett, to Home II. 31 All truth is 
assimilative, and perhaps even reducible to that motudity 
of which Parmenides discoursed, ^ 

nvronadology (mpnadpriod^i). [a. F. monad- 
ologie (Leibniz), f. monade : see Monad and 'LoglI 
The philosophical doctrine of monads. 

1732 HisLLitUrarial1,s^j The second Arsmcctis 
borrow’d from Leibniz’s Monadology. 1847 Lewes Htsl. 
Philos, (2867) II. 271 When that reasoning conducts him to 
such hypotheses as the pre-established Harmony and the 
Monadology, 2867^ Contemp, Rev. VI. 60 He is developing 
. .his monadology like a disciple of Leibnitz. 190a Eiuycl, 
.5n/. XXX 651/1 His_ [jc. Leibniz’s] monadology, or half. 
Pythagorean, half-Brunistic analysis of b^ies into miin. i js . 
tMO'nady. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Moxad.] 
The number one. 

1637 Hevwood Londoiis Mirr. B 4 b, [The Pythagorean 
school reasoned that] all nations, .can tell no farther than to 
the Denary, which is Ten, and then retume in their account 
unto the Monady, that is one, 1659 vc.FiuddsMos.Philst. 
133 God.. is understood to be that absolute Monady or 
Unity, which onely was in it self. 

Monal, variant of Monabl. 

Monalechite, blundered fprm of Monoihelhe. 
Mouamide (mjrnamnld). Chem. [f. Mox(o)- 
+ Amide.] An amide formed by the displace- 
ment of one of the three hydrogen atoms of 
ammonia. See Amide 2 note. 

i86i Fovjnes' Chem. (ed. 8) 734 Organic derivatives of 
ammonia — monamines, and monamides. iSSpRoscocrf/rat. 
Ciiem. (1871) 368 Lactic monamlde is obtained by the action 
of ammonia on lactide. 

Monamine (mfnamsin). Chem. [f. SIon(o)- 
= Amine.] ' An amine formed by the exchange of 
one of the three hydrogen atoms of ammonia for a 
basic radical. See Amine note. 

1859 Hofmann in Proc. Roy. Soc. IX. 293 Contributions 
towards the History of the Monamines. 1878 Kixczzrr 
A tiim. Chem. 35 The amines, .may be grouped into3 d.isses, 
namely monamines, diamines, and triamines. 

Mouanapae’Stic, a. Pros. rare~'‘. In Diets, 
-anapestio. [f. Mon(o)- + Anap.esiic,] Con- 
taining but one anapeest. 1890 Century Diet. 
IlIonanday,_Sc. variant of Monday. 

I! Udouandbfia (mpnts'ndria). Bot. [mod.L. 
(Linnoens 1735), f. Gr. ^woFSposhavingone husband 
(f. pbvos Mono- + dySp- man, male).] The first 
class in the Lmnte.m Sexual System, comprising 
all plants having hermaphrodite flowers with but 
one stamen or male organ. 

1753 CuAMaERS Cycl, Sttpp.. d/orttir/tfrirr,.. a class of plants 
which have hermaphrodile flowers, with only one stanien in 
each. 1760 J. Lee hitrod. Bot. ir. ii. (1765) 73* *785 

Ten Roitsseads . 

attrib. 2797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVI. 80/2 A genus., 
belonging to the monandria class of plants. ^ 

• Hence Mona*nder (rare-°), a plant belonging 
to the class Monandria ; Hffona’ndxian, SXon* 
a-udric adjs. {rare-^) = Monandkous. 

1828-33 WEnsrcR, Menander. Hid., Monandnaa. 1S91 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Monandric. , 

Monandrous (m^nae-ndros), a. [*• 

aydp-os (see Monandma) + -ons.] 

1 . Bot. Belonging to the class Monandria; of a 
flower, having a single stamen. 

1806 ■ Gaepine Brit. Dot. § 15 Fflowcis] roonandro^. 
1849 Balfour Man. Dot. § 394. »S8i ymh 
XVlll. 365 Surrounded by 2 or more monandrous mate 
flowers. ... 

2 . Having but one husband, mnee-ust. 

18S6 SuucKARD Brit. Bees 323 The queen is monandrous 

“M:ona?i“d^ (m^mte-ndri). Also mono-andiy. 
[ad. Gr. *povavdpia, f. pbvavbpof. see Monandria 

^.'^The custom of having only one husband at a 

bfiss Connz Intuit. Mor. rsS 

andryarc general rules conducive 10 the Happ Mac* 

kind: 18^ Webster Su/p^ 

farland Consanguin, 8 In p"®J^romu2liy 

established. jgo^Conietnp.Rev. Oct 4®^ ohxsc and 
..to., monogamy and motiandiy, outride 

form of thetnsutution (of marriage] can be siuuica ouu* 
of the hum.an species. . , * vif-rfr-rt 

2 . Bot. The condition of having hut one pcrlM 
stamen. 1900 in B. D. Jackson Ctois. Bet. Term! App. 
Zdouauthons (m(>nce-nt)5s), a. Bo , i • 
Gr. piu.ot jroN(o)- + M-ot flower + -oiu-J 
Bearing a single flower (on e.ich sfa'h)- , 

1858 A Ghav Bot. Clots., Mcnanthous, one-te"'" 
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MONAECHICAL, 


SCouapsal (mfnice-psal), a. [f. Mon(o)- + 
Apse + -al.] Having a single apse. 

1884 A. J. Butler^ Coptic Ck, L i. 33 Mr. Freshfield's 
canon that a Greek tnapsal church is later, and a monapsal 
church earlier, than the time of Justin II, 

lUIOJiarcll (mp-naik) sbX Also 5 monarcha, 6-7 
monark(e, 6 monarclie. [ad. L. monarcha^ ad. 
Gr. (more commonly }i^vapxoi)f 

alone + dpx-^iv to rule. Cf. F. monarqite ( 14 th c, 
Hatz.*Darm.), Sp., It. moiiarca^ Pg. monarchal 

1. In early use^ a sole and absolute ruler of a 
state. In modem use, a sovereign bearing the 
title of king, queen, emperor, or empress, or the 
equivalent of one of these. (Ordinarily, a more or 
less rhetorical substitute for the specific designa- 
tion of the person referred to.) 

c 1450 Lydg. Secrets 29^ Souereyn of Renoun, Which as 
monarcha of euery Regioun, Gaff me this Charge. 1538 
Elyot Dict.i Menarcha, a prynce, whiche reuleth alone 
without piere or companyon, monarche. 1572 H. Middel- 
jiiOBE in Ellis Ori£'- Lett. Ser. n._ III. 5 His deseign. .is to 
make himselfe monarche of Christendome. 1387 Golding 
De Mornay vlji. (1592) 96 From the great Monarkes we 
come to the Kings of seuerall Nations, and from them to 
vnderkings of Prouinces. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. jv, j, 189 
The quality of mercy, .becomes The throned Monarch better 
then his Crowne. 2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav, (ed. 2) 312 
He is reputed as absolute a monark as any other in India. 
1783 Watson Philip Illy ni. (2839) 283 The French and 
English monarchs, in whose name this proposal had been 
made. 1875 lil aine Hist. Inst. xii. 350 According to . . 
Austin, the Sovereign, if a single person, is or should be 
called a Monarch, 
b. transf. andy^. 

1581 Sidney ApoL Poeirie (Arb.) 40 To be moued to doe 
that which we know, or to be mooued with desire to knowe, 
Hocopns: HiclaboresU Nowe therein of all Sdences.. 
is our Poet the Monarch. 2606 Shaks. Ant. f Cl. il vib 
220 Come thou Monarch of the Vine, Plumpie Bacchus, 
with pinke eyne. x6op C, Butler Fern. Mon. L A 2, And 
al this vnder the government of one Monarch, of whom 
aboue al things they [se. the bees} haue a principal care. 
1640 H. King Senn. 25 The Sunne..who is the Prince and 
Monarch of the Skie. 2698 Fryer Acc. £. India, fy P. 92 
Unless the Seamen or Soldiers get Drunk,.. then are they 
Monarchs, and it is Madness to oppose them. 274a Young 
Ht. Th. IX. 1617 How far, how wide, The matchless mon« 
arch the sun], from his flaming throne.. throws his 
beams about him. 2782 Cowpeb A lex. Selkirk i, I am mon* 
arch of all I survey, 2807 P. Gass yrfd. 205 Most of the 
corps crossed over to an island, to attack and rout its 
monarch, a large brown bear, 2827 Byron Man/red z, i, 
Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains. 2872 ^Iorley 
Pb/ZatVif <x886) 7 In the realm of mere letters, Voltaire is 
one of the little band of great monarchs. 

2. slan^. The coin called a sovereign. 

i8si Mayhew Land. Labour I. s*A Upper Benjamins, 
built on adowney {>lan,a monarch to half a nnnuf..,Pair of 
long sleeve Moleskin • . half a monarch, 

3. A very large red and black butterfly {Danais 

Plexippits). 

1893 Morris Brit. Butterji, 71 The Monarch,. is one of 
the commonest species throughout a great part of North 
America. 

4. attrib. and Comb. : a. simple attrib,, as W(7«- 
arch-like adj. and adv., monarch-wise. 

c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. xciii. i, *Monarck-like lehova 
raignes. 266a Gerbier PriNC, 22 The Monarchlike Staires 
of the Pallace of Darius. 1839 Bailey Festus xviii. (1S52) 
232 The lion, monarchlike, alone Hath sympathies with no 
race but his own. 1586 1 '. B. La. Primaud. Fr.^ Acad. Iv. 
561 If a citie be assembled in ^Monarch-wise (orig. si mon. 
archiquementi, it is to bee defended against strangers. 

b. appositive,as monarch-bee^ -dead^-god, -judgey 
-love, -martyr^ -tnind, -monster, -oak, -pope^ -reason, 
-savage, -spirit, -swain, -victor. 

jj66 Compel. Fanner s.v. Queen-bee, This ivas giving great 
talents to the *monarch*bee. 2864 Neale Seaton, Poems 
232 The monarch, midst the *monarch-dead Beposesin his 
glory. 2870 Bryant Iliad 1 . 1. 3 The *mooa2ch-god, Apollo. 
2837-9 H.jaLAM Hist. Lit. lu iv. § 61 Reasons.. in favour of 
a *monarcn.judge. 2647 Cowley Misir., Heart-breaking v, 
Thus have I chang’d with evil Fate My *hIonarch.Love into 
a Tyrant-State. 1842 Sir A de Verb Song 0/ Faith 239 
Mid wild revelry,, Should thus the •Monarch-martyr’s son 
appear. 18x2 Crabbb Tates i. 67 And now, into the vale of 
years declined, He hides loo little of the •monarch-mind. 
*593 Nashe Christ's T, Wks. CGrosart) IV. 214 Vengeance 
on your soules. .for thus mirrouring mee for the •Monarch- 
monster of Mothers. xMa Drydbn Mac FL 28 'Monarch 
oaks that shade the plain And, spread in solemn state, 
supinely reign. 2904 A LANGr/trt. ScotL III. n. 28 Charles 1 
was acting on the example of four English 'monarch-popes. 
1700 Drvden Cock ^ Fox 326 Dreams are but interludes, 
which fancy makes i ^Vhen 'monarch reason sleeps, thismimic 
wakes. 2725 Pope Odyss. iv. 454 The 'monarch-savage [rc, 
a lion] rends the trembling prey. 2800 Colerjdgs Piccolom. 
in. ill, This great 'monarch-spirit, if he fall, Will drag a 
world into the ruin with him. 1727-45 Thomson Summer 
494 Amid his subjects safe, Slumbers the 'monarch swain. 
2822 Mrs. He.mans Dartmoor Poems (2873) 245 The tro- 
phied car Wheeling the 'monarch-victor fast and far. 

c. objective, iiistiiimental, etc., as monarch- 
murderer*, monarch-murdered adj. 

x6x2 Florio, Monarcaetda, a Monarch-murtherer. 2705 
Coleridge To Author 0/ Poems 28 There for the monarch- 
murder’d Soldier’s tomb You wove ih’unfinish’d wreath of 
saddest hues. 

Hence Monarch, v. intr., to act the monarchy 
also to monarch it. 

a 2653 G. Daniel Idyll., Illusir. 4 The Tirrannous High- 
Preist Once but a Man, now Monarchs o’re the Rest 1737 
Common Sense I. n While he monarchs it in his own closet, 


[hel becomes contemptible in the Eyes of the World. 2839 
Fraser^s Mag. XX. 126 So be it known, We monarch it by 
rule of two, and not of one. 

Ods, [a. OF. monarche, mo- 
uarque fern., semi-popular ad. late L. type 
mona'rchiai\ 8= Monarchy, 

2483 CAron,£ng:.iti.£vj b, The Monarch of Rome a bowt 
this time mightilt encresed. 2572 J. Jones Bathes of Bath 
Ep. Ded. aiij, Bladud..a Brittayn the ix King of this 
Monarch after Brute. 2^ A, Marten £xhort. Faith/. 
Subjects Dab, The Roman Monarch.. was one hundred 
times greater then ours. 260a Warner Alb. Eng. x. IviL 
230 It.. was Aduisde a Monarch absolute in France to bring 
to pas. Aristocratick gouemment, nor Democratick plcasd. 

lyZonarcll (mp*naik), a, Bot. [f, Gr. p6v-os 
one, single + beginning, origin : cf. Diabch.] 
Arising from only one point of origin, as the 
■woody tissue of a root. Monarch-bundle, axylem- 
Lundle in ■which there is only one strand. 

1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's P/taner, 350 In the hep- 
tarch or octarch examples of Lycopodium clavatum in- 
vestigated, I almost always found one of the concave plates 
larger,, .theothersmaller. .with aseparate. .vascular strand 
(in itself monarch), lying in front of Its . .outer surface. Ibid, 
363 The monarcli bundles of some species of Trichomanes. 
Monarch, var. Moniker slang, name. 
Monarchal (mpnaukal), a. Also 6-7 -all. 
[f. Monarch si. + -al. Cf. OF. monarchaI.'\ 

1. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of a 
monarch ; befitting a monarch. 

2592 Hohody So/neb. F 3, My kinglle browes itch for a 
stately Crowne, This hand to beare a round Monarchall 
Globe. ^ i6so Guillim Heraldry vi. vii. 2^ The Blazon of 
these his Maiesties most Roiall and Monarchal Ensignes. 
2657 Milton P. L. ii. 428 Satan, whom now transcendent 
glory rais’d Above his fellows, with Monarchal pride.. thus 
spake. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. ii. Convalescent, To be sick is 
to enjoy monarchal prerogatives. 2826 G. S. Faber Diffic. 
Romanism (1853) do The Bishops of Rome have legitimately 
inherited the alleged monarchal prerogatives of Peter. 2845 
Blackw. Mag. LVIL 783 The royal harangue . . has . . a 
certain monarchal tone. 2886 Belgravia Mag. LX. 43 A 
bastard, crowned, Aped manners of monarchal state. 

fg. 26x2 Drayton Poly-olb. ilL 371 By whose monarchal 
sway, She fortifies herself. 

2. Having the status of a monarch; that exercises 
the functions of a monarch. 

2385 Ferne Blaz. Centric ir. 26 This is that fashioned 
Crowne which appertaineth to kinges onely monarchall. 
1620 Dekker Dreatne (z86o) 41 Hee fAdam}..was sole 
monarchall lord O’re the whole globe. 2656 Finett For. 
AtnbMS. 3 He. .would never allow (he sayd) so much as a 
question or thought of competition betweene him a mon> 
archall soveralgne and a meane Republique. 2678 hlAR- 
VELL Grovitk Popery 12 The king, .was more Generous and 
Monarchal than to assign Cause.. for his Actions. iBz6 
G. S. Faber DiJ/e. Romanism (2853) 2x7 Christ’s Monarchal 
Vicar might send two of his dependant suffragans,. upon 
an ecclesiastical errand. 

3. Of a state, etc. : That is ruled by a monarch. 
Ofgovernment or institutions: Monarchical. Now 
rare or Obs. 

a 1386 Sidney Arcadia v. (16x3) 451 The Princes persons ; 
being In all monarchall gouernements the very knot of the 
peoples welfare. i 5 « J. Hayward tr. B/ondi's Banish'd 
Virg. Pref. verse. The ware. .by thee in-brought To this 
Monarchall lie, 1640 H. Kino Serm. 41 Look., upon 
Kingdomes governed by formes Monarchall and Absolute 
as yours. 1835 Landor Pcric. ^ Asp. clvii. Wks. 1853 II. 
419/1 Nations monarchal and aristocraiical. 2846 Hare 
Mission Com/. (1850) 25 (Such a change] would have over- 
thrown the legitimate monarchal constitution of your being, 
to set up the ochlocracy within you in its stead. 

Hence lyiona'rcltally adv., as a monarch. 

2838 G. S. Faber Inquiry 392 Antichrist, .hath already 
appeared in his true character, seated monorchally in the 
seven-hilled city, 

IKTouarclieSS (m^'naikfe). Now rare. [f. 
Monarch sb. + -ess,] A female monarch. 

2593 Markhasi Sir R. Grinvtle, To the /ayrest ix, Thou 

..Onelle immatchlesse Monarchesse of harts. 2596 Fitz- 
Geffray Drake {iZ8i) 74 Death-scorning Gilbert., 

To Englands Monarchesse did force to yeeld The savage 
land. i5x5 Capt. Smith Descr. Hew Eng. 32 For example ; 
Rome, What made her such a Monarchesse, but onely the 
adventures of her youth. .in dangers abroade. 1642 Brome 
Queens Exch. V. i. Were 1 sole monarchess of this Island. 
1843 J, Nicholson Hist. ^ Tradit. T. 92 hleg hlerrilies or 
the monarchess of tinkers and gipsies. 

IKEOuarchial (m^naukiai), a. [f. L. mon- 
archia Monarchy -al. Cf. OF, monarchiaH\ 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a 
monarchy; that is under the dominion of a 
monarch. Cf. Monabch,<vl a. 3 . 

2600W. Watson i7<rfac<m4?«(x6o2)39 When these Realmes 
of England, Woles and S^tlaod, sbaJ be all one Men- 
archlall lie of lesuits. 1642 Brii>ge WoundedCousc. Cured 
iil. 56 The nature of Monorchiall government, we sb^ come 
to consider, .in that which followes. i58o Aubrey in Lett. 
Eminent Persons (1813) III. 447 The Liberty of Mankind, 
wcb be thought would be greater under a free state than 
under a monarchiall government. 2737 Common Sense I. 
2x9 The ancient Form of government, which was Kingly or 
Monarchal- a x8o6 C, J. Fox Reign Jas, II (180B) 232 
To promise, therefore, the continuance of a monarchial 
estaoHshment, and to designate the future monarch, seemed 
to be necessary. 2859 Rawmnson Ane. Hist. 339 The form 
of government was monarchial. 

2. s= Monarchal a. 1 . 

2788 Anna Seward Lett. (zSri) IL 204 A man.. who wor- 
shipped the monarchial claims and despised the parental 
ones. 2841 Blackvj, Mag. XLIX 368 The authoritative 
sentiment of duty is upheld, .la all its absolute and mon- 


archial rights. 1850^ R. G. Gumming Hunter's Li/e S.A/r. 
(2902) 47/2 The dignified and truly monarchial appearance 
ofthe lion. 2870 Baldw. Brown £’cr/. Truth 273 The growth 
of the monarchial power. 

1 3 . = Monabchal a. i. Obs. rare. 

x6oo W. Watson Decacordon (2602) 319 He shall haue the 
title in words of a king monarchiall. loid. 324 One lesuile 
Pope and prince hlonarchialL i66x Baxter Mor. Prognost. 
(1680) 65 A Visible Constitutive^ or Governing-Head ; 
whether Monarchial,. .or Aristocraiical or Democraticab 

Monarchian (mpuaukian), sb. aad a. Heel, 
Hist, [ad, late L. inonarchidnt pi., f. monorchia : 
see Monarchy and -an. 

The term monarcitiani is merely a nickname applied by 
Tertullian [Adv. Prax. x) to certain opponents of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, in derision of their unintelligent use 
of the word monarchia 1‘ hlonarchiam, inquiunt, tenemus', 
ibid, ii). In early apologetics, v uorapxia tov Qtov (‘the 
monarchy of God ’) was a current designation for Christian 
monotheisn^ and these heretics regarded themselves as the 
defenders of this cardinal doctrine against the Trinitarians.] 

A. sb. One of those heretics in the 2 nd and 3 rd 
centuries ■who denied the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Modern historians distinguish between ‘Dynamistic’ or 
* Adoptionist' Monarchians, who regarded Christ as a man 
endowed with Divine power, and ‘ Modalisiic ’ Monarchians, 
who maintained that He was an incarnation of God the 
Father. 

i X76s a. AIaclaine tr. Mosheim's Eccl.Hist. il v. § 20 (1833) 
64/1 His [r^. Praxeas’l followers were called Monarchians, 
because of their den)dng a plurality of persons in the Deity. 
1841 H. J. Rose tr. Neander's Hist. Relig. II. 283 The 
Monarchians who reduced the whole Trias (or Trinity) only 
to different conceptions and relations under which the One 
Divine Being is viewed. 2872 Morris tr. Uebemve/s Hist, 
Philos. § 82 I. 308 Hie Monarchlan, Praxeas, ..appears.. 
to have taught that the Father descended into the Virgin.. 

B. adj. Of or belonging to the Monarchians or 
to Monarchianism. 

1847 J. Torrey tr, Neattdeds Hist. Relig. II. 333 The 
founder of this Monarchian party in Rome. Ibid,, There 
arose .. another Monarchian sect in Rome. 2853 W. E. 
Tavler Hippolytus n. i. 75 The leaders of the blonarchian 
heretics. 2872 Morris tr. Uebtrweg''s Hist, Philos. § 94 I. 
387 He [Abelard] gives to the doctrine of the Trinity a 
ilonarchian interpretation. 2^9 A. E, Garvie RitscJilian 
Theol. iv. vi. 122 In spite of ihe^ opposition of the mon- 
archian schools, whether adoptionist ormodalist. 

Hence Mona’rchianism, the antitrinitarian doc- 
trine of the Monarchians. Slona’roliiaiiist « 
Monabcbian sb. SHonarcliiaiii'stic cu s MoN- 
ARCHUN <2. 

2842 H. J. Rose tr. HcandePs Hist. Relig. II. 259 The 
others.. were still more strongly opposed to this class of 
Monarchianism. 2858 J. Martineau Stud, Chr, 346 This 
shows the yet powerful influence ofthe Judaic Monarchian- 
ism. 2872 Morris tr. Vebemve/s Hist. Philos, | 82 I. 308 
In the teachings of these Monarebianists the Logos-con- 
ception is not found. Ibid, § ,94-, 394 He (AbelaraJ often 
employs, .the almost Monarcbianistic comparisons of Au- 
gustine. 1888 Hatch In/, Greek Ideas vii. (1890) 307 The 
two schools of Monarchianism, in one of which (Christ was 
conceived as a mode of God, and in the other as His exalted 
creature. 

Udonarcliic (m/naukik), a. Also 7 -ique, 
7“8 -icke. [a. F. monarchique, ad* Gr. 
f, ftovapx-os : see Monarch and -ic.] 

1. Of a government : Having the characteristics 
of monarchy. Now rare ; usually replaced by 
Monarchical. 

s6z4 Brie/ In/ornu Affairs Palatinate 24 The Empire is 
not an Estate Monarchique, where the Prince ruleth 
absolutely. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb,, vx. § 120 That the 
Parliament only aimed at taking his majesty's regal rights 
from him, to the prejudice of monarchic government, with- 
out any thought of reforming religion. 1727 Warburton 
Eng. Causes 0/ Prodigies iiq He [sc. Sallust] first wrote 
under the Consular, and the other [rc. Tacitus] under the 
Monarchic State. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Ct. IV. 492 * What 
form of government do you reckon best?* inquired be,, 

* The monarchic, if the king is just and enlightened \ 

2. Of or belonging to a monarchy; pertaining 
to or favouring monarchy as a form of government. 

2647 Clarendon Hist, Reb, 111. § 80 In that [bill], .there 
were some clauses very derogatory to monarchic principles, 
aSj giving the people authority to assemble together if the 
King failed to call them, a x668 Davenant Epithal. W^. 
(1675 322 For Hymens common-weale cannot dispence In 
private with Monarcbick excellence. 2756 Burke Vind. 
Nat. Soc, 67 The Monarchick, Aristocraiical, and !^opular 
Partizans have been jointly laying their Axes to the Root 
of all (government. 2852 Gallenga Italy 159 filazzini., 
blames the Milanese for throwing themselves into the arms 
of an Italian, however monarchic, confederate. xSdy Free- 
aiAN Norm, Cong, (1877) I* uh 74 *l’he monarchic, the 
aristocratic, and the democratic branches of our constitution^ 

3. Of or pertaining to a monarch or monarchs. 
Now rare or Ohs, 

x5x2 Selden DraytofCs Poly-olb. Author of Illustr. to 
Rdr., The Author, in Passages of first Inhabitants, Name, 
State, and Monarchique succession in this Isle, followes 
Cet&J. 2676 Needham Packet 0/ Adv. 13 The conteining of 
Monarchick Power in its just bounds. 27. . Addit. Pope's 
It^ks. (1776) I. 107 In vain was ministerial breath, In vain 
monarchic folly, 1807 J. Barlow Columb, iv. 420 A new 
creation waits the western shore, And moral tnumphs o'er 
monarchic power. 

f4. = Monarchical .j. (In quot . tra / t ^ p .) Obs . 
263a Lithgow Trav. v. xSs Cyprus, Candy, and Sicily, are 
the onely Monarchicke (^uecncs of the Mediterranean Seas. 
Ibid. 191 The CedarsofXibanon,.. like ^lonarchick Lyons 
to wild beasts . . become the chiefe Champions of Forrests, 

ZEonarcMcal (m^a-ikikal), a. Also 6-7 
-alU [f. Monabchio a. + -Al..] 
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MONABCHICALIiY. 

1. .Of the nature of or having the characteristics 
of’a monarchy; esp. of government, - vested in 
a monarch; 

liSjUayany IVork (1844) 48 Such is ihe civil govcriiement 
..^lonarchicail in her Majesties person. i6oa FuLBECKn 
'Pandecis 32 Thus in the end they came to a ^lonarchicall 
estate. And these Nations, .do create a Duke or Capitaine, 
who may qouerne the rest, a 1618 Raleigh Prince (1642) 13 
That a Kingdome be not too Monarchical!. _ 1771 ynnins 
Lett. lix. (1820} 305, I hope the English constitution will for 
ever preserve its original monarchical form. 1850 Prescott 
Peru II. ii. 19 With. the Aztecs.. it [the form of govern- 
ment] was monarchical and nearly absolute.^ Lecky 
Europ. ^for. II. iv. 286 -The monarchical. .institutions of 
feudalism. x888 Schakf Chr. ChurchVl. 1. x. 44 Every 
little principality in monarchical Germany, .has its own 
church establishment. 

iransf, 16x3 Crooke Body 0/ Man 39 It is more honour- 
able (say they [sc. the_ Peripatetics]) and monarchical, that 
there should be one principle [e.^. the Heart] then many. 

2. Of or pertaining to monarchy ; that advocates 

monarchy as a form of government. , , 

1628 Wither Brit, Reniemi. vin. 1530 Ev’n what the son 
of Hannah told the Jewes, Should be their scourge (because 
they, .were so vaine To aske a King. .) that curse they shall 
Affirm to be a Law Monarchical!. ,*658 Sir T. Browne 
Card. Cyrus iii. 143 More in the edificial Palaces of Bees 
and Monarchical spirits; who make their combssix-cornered, 
declining a circle. 1833 Alison Hist. Europe (1849) I. iv. 
§ 38. 474 The remains of monarchical attachment yet 
lingered. 1865 IslKef'iLxBrigand Life 1 . 90 Men representing 
all varieties of opinion.. appeared in Naples. .hlazzinians, 
monarchical democrats, &c. 1869 Lecky Europ. Mor. II. 
iv, 287 When the course of events has been to glorify., 
monarchical.. spirit, a great.. sovereign.. will arise. 

, 3. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a 
monarch ; befitting a monarch ; monarchaL 
, 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 198 , 1 am content with my 
Monarchical! maiestie or title royall. 1622 Donne Serm. 
2 Cor, iv. 6 Serm. 1660-1 III. 377 There is not so Regal, so 
Soveraign, so Monarchical a Prerogative, as to have [etc.]. 
1647 Cowley 12 Your brave and haughty 

scorn of all Was stately, and Monarchical. 1649 Milton 
Eikon. XV. 144 That his Monarchical foot might have the 
setting it upon thir heads, 1772 Foote Nabob i. (1778) y 
A very monarchical address. 1863 Dickens Mut. Er- r. viit. 
When.. the bees worry themselves.. about their sovereign 
and become perfectly distracted touching the slightest 
monarchical movement. 

4. Having the power or functions of a monarch ; 
having undivided rule ; i* autocratic. 

a 16x8 Raleigh Prince (1642) 6 So that a Monarch bee 
not to Monarchical!,., a.s the Russe Kings. X64XJ. Jackson 
True Evang. T. lu. x73TheMe.ssias wlierehe is Monarch- 
icail, and rules, is also Eirenarchicall, and atones. xpo6 
D. W. Authority of Chrisl\\\, 409 In the churches 

of Egypt, as wc have seen, there was no monarchical bishop. 
Hence MontvrcIiicaUy adv,, in a monarchical 
form or manner, 

1386 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 587 Who can denie, 
that it is not a great deale better for great and tnighiie 
nations to be governed monarchically. X651 Hodbes 
viath, II. xix. 98 Nor are those Provinces. .Democratically, 
or Aristocratically governed, but Monarchically. 1656 J. 
Harrington Oceana (1700) no To plant it Nationally, it 
must be.. either Monarcmcally in part,.. or Monarchically 
in the whole. 1839 Eraser's Mag. XIX. X27 He lived., 
with Kings, monarchically ; with the people, democratically. 
x88a-3 Schaff'sEncycl. Uclig. Kntnvl. II. 987/1 The Roman 
church, .organized monarchically, the whole power centring 
in the Pope. 

lffona*rcliico-aristocra'tic(al, a. That 
combines the monarchic and aristocratic principles. 

18x7 BENTHAM/^rt ^4 Reform Inlrod. laoThemonarchico- 
arislocraiical theory. ^1874 Blackie SelfCult. 7, I once 
heard., that all the miseries of this country arise from its 
inonarchico-aristocratic government. 

Monarcllisin (m^j-iilikiz’m). [a. F. inon- 
archisme, f. monarchie : see JIOMAiicHy and -ism.] 

1. The principles of monarchical government; 
attachment to monarchy or the monarchical prin- 
ciple.' 

i8^S pras^f-’j XVII. 213 The object, .is to combine 
repubhcanism with ^monarchism. 1848 Tail's Mag. XVi 
340 Aprcsidcntofacivil tribunal, and a president ofn tribunal 
of commerce, were suspended for no act save their former 
monarchisni. iZ^Atlantic Monthly LXXXII. 564/1 His 
[Bismarck s] monarchism rested not only on his personal 
allegiance to the hereditary dynasty [etc.]. 

2, Belief in a sole ruler (among the gods), 

x877; J. E. Carpenter Ttele's Hist. Relig 215 All the 

gods [ill the Homeric theology] arc little else than repre- 
senlaiivcs of Zeus, each in his own realm.. .Thus, mon- 
.archism has touched the borders of monotheism. 

Monarchist (mp-narkist). [f. MoXAltCU-Y +. 
-1ST. Cf. F. vioiianhisle.1 

•L An advocate or supporter of monarchy. Also, 
in I’iflh-monarchist (see Fifth Mon'.vbciiy). 

1647 M. Hudson Div. Right Covl. n. iL 83 This Relative 
blessing of Monarchic,., the Relaitnn ot Monarch, and the 
Correlation or Monarchists and subjects, z6^ in Brit. 
Mag. (1833) IV. 147 Y- widowes of those slaine &&, by 5ih 
Monarcktsts. a 1677 Barrow Pope's Suprem. ii. (1687) 76 
The..Sup|jorition of the Church Monarchists, .Tliat baint 
Peter’s Primacy’. .was not personal but derivable to hU 
Suecc-vsours. <t X734 North Lives (1826) I. 1x8 For the 
principles of the former being demagogical, could not allow 
much favour to one who rose a Monarchist declared. 1823 
Bentham Not Paul 20^ Monarchists and Aristocrats I mark 
well I 187a Echo Oct. s The Monarchists pretend that* the 
beginning of the end of the Republic* has commenced. 
x882>3 EchaJPs Encycl. Relig. Knoxvl. III. 2449 Constitu- 
tional monarchists .anJ absolute monarcht^is. 

2. Oae who believes ia luonarciiy among the gods. 


1678 CUDWORTH IntelL Syst. i. iv. § 23, 403 Plato acknow- 
ledged and worshiped manygods yet. .he was no polyarchist, 
hut a hlonarchist, an asserior of One Supreme God. 1893 
R. G Jebb Growth Class. Grk. Poetry 200 Aeschylus. .is 
no monotheist, yet he might be described as a monarchist 
in religion. ■ • • ' * - 

3. — Mon.vrchiax j^. rare. 

1876 A, Plummer tr. DSllin^cPs Hippolytus 15- C. iv. I 
188 It is now no longer possible to define exactly what 
Sabellius himself or other later hlonarcbists contributed to 
the development of this view. 

■ MonarcMstic (mpnaikrstik), a. [f. prec. -b 
-ic.J Of or pertaining to monarchism ; in quot. = 
Monarchiax a. 

*833 J* H. New.man Arians i. v. (xS/d) 120 To confess that 
God was, in such sense, one Person with Christ, as (on their 
Monarchistic principle) to be in no sense distinct from Him. 

Monarciiize (mp-naikaiz), V. [f. Monarch 
sh. + -IZE. Cf. F. tnonarchiser.l 

1. inir. To perform the office of monarch ; to 
rule as a monarch; to rule absolutely. Also to 
moucii‘chize it. 

1592 [see MoN.ARCHtziNG ///. a. below]. 1393 Shaks. 
EieJt. ILy in. 11. 165 Allowing him a breath, a liitTe Scene, 
To Monarchize, be fear'd, and kill with lookes. 1649 Howell 
PrC'Cm. Parlt. ii That King hath an advantage hereby 
one way, to monarchize more absolutely, and never want 
money. 1656 S. H. Cold. Law 62 He was necessitated to 
Monarchize it, and self-ly manage all. 1822 Shelley Tri. 
Life 504 The delegated power, Arrayed in which those 
worms did monarchize. Who made this earth their charnel, 
b. of personified agencies. 

1392 Nashe Four Lett. Confiit. K, Shee [xi:. Art] a banisht 
Queene into this barraine soile, hauing monarchizd it so 
long amongst the Greeks and Romanes. x6oo Dekker Old 
EoriunatusVlV^. 1873 1 . 105 Vice.. in eueryland doth mon- 
archize. 1849 J. Wilson in Blackiu. Mag. LXVI. 25 The 
enthusiast adores Greece — not knowing that Greece mon- 
archises over him. 

2. Iratts. *t*a. To make subservient to one 
monarch ; to rule over as a monarch. Obs. 

x 6 o 6 WARNEa>I/ 3 . Ew^.xv.xcUt.375 King Rodericke, sur- 
namd the great, did monarchize at last Wales, that had neere 
as many Kings as Cantrefes in times past. 2612 Drayton 
Poly-olb. V. 68 By whom three sever’d Realms in one shall 
firmly stand, As Britain-founding Brute first Monarchiz’d 
the Land. 1621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 189 Raise vp 
your spirit, that which is worthy to Monarchise the world, 
b. To njake a monarchy of. 

1660 IMiltoh Free Comntw. Wks. 1851 V. 453 So far.sliall 
we be from mending our condition by monarchizing our 
Government 1794 J. Courtenay Pres. St, Manners, etc. 
Frattce <y It. loz Let’s boldly advance To hang the Con- 
vention, and Monarchise France. 1800 Jefferson iPrit, 
(1896) VII. 451 Principles which go .. to sink the state 
governments, consolidate them into one, and to monarchize 
that. 

Hence Mo’narchlzing vbl. sb. and ///. a. Also 
LXo’iiaroUizer, one who monarchizes. 

1393 Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) ^4 b. Such a monarchizing 

spinte it was, that sayd vnto Christ, If thou wilt fall down 
[etc,]. 1393 — Christ's T. Wks. (Grosart) IV, 137 The 
.spyrite of monarchizing m pry’uate men is the spyrite of 
Lucifer, 1608 Heywood Lucrece i, Ii, Let the 

pride Of these our irreligious monarUisers Be Crown’d in 
blood, a 1610 Parsons Leicester s Ghost (1641} 10 Or like 
as C^ars Mouarchising sprigbt Pursued false Brutus at 
Phillippos field. 

t mona'rclio. Obs. Also Monarcha, Mon- 
arko. [repr. It. inonarca Monarch.] 

. 1. The title assumed by an insane Italian who 
fancied himself emperor of the world ; hence 
trails/ . applied to one who is the object of general 
ridicule for his.absurd pretensions. 

1588 Shaks. L. L, L. iv. i. lox This Armado is a Spaniard 
that keeps here in court A Phantasime, a Monarcho, and 
one that makes ^ort To the Prince and his Booke-males. 
1396 Nashe Saffron Walden M 2 b, But now be was an 
insulting Monarch abouc Monarcha the Italian, that ware 
crowneson hisshooes. 16^^ Meres iPitsComutxv. 390 They 
[jr. braggersj gape after. .vaine pray’sc and glory. As. .in 
our age Peter Shakerly of Pauls, Monareno that Hued 
about the Court. 

2 . Used derisively for Monarch. 

1398 Marston Sat. IV. F 2, This ihunderer. .Is now the 
great Monarko of the earth, Whose awful! nod,.. Shakes 
Europs ground-worke. 

. t Moiiarcb.o'mac}ust. Oii. [f. mod.L. 
tuonarchomack-tts (see below) + -1ST.] One who 
fights against monarchy; an anti-monarchist. 

[i6oo [title) G. B3rclaii..dc Regno et rcgali Polestate ad- 
versus Buchananum, Brutum, Boucherium,& reliquos Mon- 
archomachos.] 1639 J. Corbett Ungird. Scot. Armour 30 
That assertion of the Monaxchomacnistsisnotalwaicstruc. 
a 2649 Drumm. of Havs'tii. Sp. Wks. <x7ii) 219 ’f he history 
which I have written, of the lives of the five kingsof Scotland, 
may, by .some monarcbomachists, be challenged as scanda- 
lous.^ x8x6 Edin. Rev. Sept. 221 The monarchom[ach]isls of 
the sixteenth century, 

Moaarcliy (m^^-narki). Forms : a. 4-7 mon- 
archie, 5-0 -ye, 6-7 monnrkie, -ky, 5- mon- 
archy; 6-7 monorchia, [a. F. monarchie 
(i.jthc.), ad. h, monarchia, Gr. /iovapxla rule 
of one, f. fihyapx-os Mon.vrcii.] 

+ L Undivided rule by a single person ; sole 
rule or sovereignty ; absolute power. Oil. 

. ^ ,* 39 ® Gower Conf, 1 . 26 The Monarchie Of al the svorld 
in that pariic To Babiloyne was soubgiu Ibid. 1 , 37, 67. 
> 433 - 5 ® tr. liigxitn (Rolls) HI. 33 And then the monaiyhyc 
ciImcnorAssiria,wbxcheconiynucdefrom Bclusoiher Ninus 
to the I^te tymes of SanJanapalIu3.«faiIcde. X56X Nor- 
ton & S.\tHV- Corbodue Dumb 3 bow beC zst Act, Got bvduc 


deuidinge his Lande to his two Sonnes, which he before heli 
in Monarchie. 1729 Butler Wks. 1S74 II. -00 Th- 
monarchy of the universe is a dominion unlimited in extern' 
and everlasting in duration. 1843 Lingard Anglo.Sax.Ch 
I. iii. 114 [St. Peter] whose happy lot it had been lorccciic 
..the power of binding and the monarchy of loosing (ori-> 
poles tatem ligandi et monarchioJit solvcndi) both in heav-a’ 
and on earth. 2876 Mozley Univ. Serm. i. x Gregory YII 
’..claimed the monarchy of the world. 

■ / 3 . 1533^ Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) II. 423 Kenethus. 
.was the first.. that had monarchia Of tua kinrikis. x6m 
Warner Alb. Eng. x. IviL (1612) 251 Discourst of bis 
E.xperience thiLs, he then descends to it, Whereby of 
Monarchia might himselfe the French King fit 

^b. loosely. E.xclusive dominion (of a body of 
persons). Obs. 

x6oo W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 324 The lesuUs aspire 
to the whole and absolute monarchie of the world. 

2. A State having a form of government in which 
the supreme power is vested in a single person. 
Formerly, also, a nation or state having domi- 
nating power over all other states. 

Absolute Qx despotic VI., a government by the absolute will 
of the monarch. Constitutional m. (see Constitutional 
a. 4 b). Elective in., one in which the monarch is deter- 
mined by election as opposed to heredity. Hereditary m., 
one in which the sovereign power descends by hcreditaiy 
right. Limited m. (see Limitf.d a). 

1:1430 Lydc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 128 The realmcs 
and the monarchyes, Of erthely princes. x494FAUYANC/mv/. 
V. xci. 67 [Egbert] hadde subdued the more partie of the 
Kyngdomes of Saxons, and made of all but one ^ionarchy. 
1333 Lvndesay Plonarche 1979 As, quhen one Prouince.. 
Had hole power Imperiall,..Abufe all Kyngisand Nationis, 
One Monarchie that men doith call. 1560 Daus tr. Slei^ 
dane's Comm, 392 b, That the same Monarchye, that bath 
ben now so many yeares in framinge, maye at the lengihe 
be established. 1399 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. iv. 73 Good my 
Soueraigne. .let them know Of what a Monarchic you are 
the Head. n:x6x8 Raleigh Prince (x642>2 Monarchies., 
are of 3 sorts, touching the right or possession of them ; viz, 

1. Hereditary,.. 2. Elective, .;3. Mut... Monarchies are of 
2 sorts touching their power or authority; vis. x. Intier... 

2. Limited. x6sx Hobbes Levtai/t, 11. xxvi. 140 his., 
necessary to consider in this place. .what Is the will of the 
Soveraign, as well in Monarchies, as in other formes of 
government. 1776 Gibbon Dcel. ^ F, vii. (1782) I. 204 Of 
the various forms of government, . .an hereditary monarchy 
seems to present the fairest scope for ridicule. 1874 B.an- 
CROFT Footpr. Time i. 47 The Chaldean Slonarchy .was the 
first in order of time. 

3. In the abstract : Monarchical rule. 

X638 Hamilton Papers (Camden) 40 It is chlflie monarclile 
uhich is intended by them to be destroyed. X65X Hodbes 
Leviath. 11. xlx. 95 For they that are discontented under 
Monarchy, call it Tyranny, z58x Drvden^/ 4^/. Achit. 
11. 904 Who once at such a gentle reign repine, The fall of 
monarchy itself design. 1742 Home Ess, t. vii. (1777)33 
Ab.soIute monarchy, therefore, Is the easiest death, the true 
£uthana.sia of the British constitution, a i86a bucKtu 
Cm/;c.(i873) III. iii. 156 The very institution of monarchy 
was repulsive to them. 

The territory of a monarch. Obs. rare. 

c 1350 Bale IC Johan (Camden) 91 Than shall never Pope 
rule more in thys monarchie. x6^ Bentley Tluxl. 403 
Crouds of those that would h.ave come to Court from the 
furthest parts of the Monarchy. 

trails/ fig. (From senses 1 - 3 .) 

1609^ C. Butler [title) The Feminine Monarchie Or A 
Treatise concerning Bees. 2695 Concreve Lox’C for L. 
Ded., Nobody can dispute Your Lordship's ^Monarchy in 
Poetry. 17x3 Steele Englishman No. 7. 44 Liberty is 
checked by the Restraints of Truth, and the Monaichy of 
light Reason. X791 Bentham Panopt. II. 205 A prison, 
a sort of monarchy which has never yet been noted for pbns 
of conquest. 1884 J. Parker Apost. Life HI. i33 Theonly 
monarchy that is not tinsel is the monarchy of holiness. 

II Udouarda (monauda). Also 8 monardus. 
[mod, L., f. the name of N. Monardez (M93“^5SS)i 
a botanist of Seville.] A genus of herbaceous, 
labiate, aromatic plants found chiefly in N. America, 
of which the species J\l. fntnclala yields a camphor 
and an essential oil, the moitarda-caiiiphor, -oil of 


commerce. 

171a tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I, 179 This was douUlcss 
the gum Monardus us’d against the gout. 1863 Watts 
Diet. Chem. s._v., Oil of Monarda. The essential oil of an 
•American Labiate planr^ the Monanla punctata. It easily 
separates into a liquid oil and a camphor. 

Monardin (m47na*jdin). Chem, [f- prec. +' 
-IN.J A cry’stalline solid, isomeric with thymol, 
which separates from monarda oil. 

1890 Billings Med. Diet., Mouardin, a crystalline stcar- 
opten, isomeric with thymol, obtained from oil of horscminL 

ZHIOlxarseilOUS (mpnausenos), a. Zool. [f- 
Mon(o)- + Gr. apesiv-, dpaijv inale + *01)8.] Il-ivlng 
only one male for several females, • 

In some recent Diets. ^ , r re 

Ibloiiartlxritis (mpnajjxJDi'tis). Path, [f- 
Mon(o)- + AuTauiTis.J * Articular rheumatism of 
one joint only* {Syd, Soc. Lex. 1S91). 

1893 in Dunclison Diet, Med. (cd. 21). ^ * 

IDflConarticular (nmnaiti'ki/Jlaj), a. Patn, 
Also mono-, ff. Mon(o)- + Auticul.iu,] . Of 
a (lisc.isc : Aficcting a single joint (of the body). 

Z874 V.AN Bures Dis. Cenit. Org^is Szflhi^ form tz 
generally mono-articubr. 2897 Allbutts t>yst. Med. III. 
78 The partbl or monarticular form of rheumatoid arihrms 
IS Charcot’s third division. »8^ Jbtd. V, 862 Occasionally 
endocarditis imay follow monarticular rncumatisin. ^ 

'll Monas (mp‘nxs). PL monadea (miniad/z). 
[Gr. piovas : sec Monad,] . , 



MONASTER. 


MONDAY. 


- 1. =s Monad in various senses. 

1568 J. Dee in Ashm. (1652) 334 Our Jfonas trewe thus 
use by natures Law. 1656 Blount Glossos:*'-^ Monas (Gr.), 
the namhsrcnei unhy. 1768^4 Tuckbb. Li. iVai. (1834) I. 
472 Though He be a mon:^ and we are monades, yet [etc.]. 
iB63 Grote Plato I. i. zi The first principle or beginning 
of Number was the One or Monas. 1870 t. H. Newman 
Crain. Assent i. v. 121 The One Personal God, H'ho is not 
a logical or physical Unity, but a living Monas. '187a 
iloRRis tr. Vebervoeg's Hist. Philos, § 82 I. 309 So the 
divine Logo-?, after its hypostatization in Christ, returned 
again to the Father or hlonas. 

.Arith. (See quot.) Obs. rare^^, 

1674 Jeake (1696) 5 Digits are sometimes called 

Monades. 1704 in J. Harris Lex, Techn. I. 

Monast, obs. form of Monish v. 

Monaster (mpnte’stsi). Biol. [f. I^Ion(o)- + 
Gr. doT^p star.] The single-star figure which 
occurs between the rosette and diaster stages in 
cell-division. . . 

1889 Benham tr. Wahle^erin Q. JrnL Microsc. Sci. XXX. 
177 The stage [of cell division] which is termed the * mother 
star * aster or ‘ monaster 1889 Klein Elem. Histol. la 

HHonasterial (mpnastI^*riM), a. Now rare, 
[f. L. monastiri-um (see Monastery) + -al.] 
Belonging to or of the nature of a monastery. 

CZ4Z0 'L'izrs. Assembly 0/ Gods 913 Monasteriall monks. 
1638 Lithgow Trav. i. 19 Idle monasteriall Loyterers. 
Ibid. V. 219 Faise miracles, first inuented partly by mona- 
^leriall pouerty. 1670 Walton Lives ii. 134 [He declared] 
himself for the Church of Rome;, .betaking himself to a 
monasterial life. 1845 Lingard Atiglo'Scix. Ch, I. 250 
Motives which led to the first monasterial establishments. 
1^6 Card. Wiseman Fate of Sacrilege Ess. 1853 I. 370 
Sir Edward Dodsworth .. possessed the monasterial property 
of Newland. 

Hence WoaasteTially adv.^ like a monk, 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. Prol. 3 It is not the habit 
makes the Monk, many being Monasterially accoutred, 
who inwardly are nothing lesse then monachal. 
M022astexdan (mpnastIo*iian), a. and sb. Bed, 
[f. med. L. Monasteri-wn Munster (Westphalia) 
+ -AN.] The designation of a fanatical sect of 
Anabaptists who, early in the 16th c., settled 
themselves at Munster under the style of * the New 
Jerusalem *. 

1641 T. Hayne Luther 93 Luther wroie..a Preface to 
Vrbanus Rhegius book against the Monastenans [etc}. 
1650 TuAPpCom;;/. Exod, ii. 13 The like madness is reported 
of the Monasterian Anabaptists. 

t MonasteTical, a. Ohs, rare-K [f, L. 
monaster-inm (see Monastery) + -ic + -al.J Of 
or pertaining to a monastery ; monastic. 

x6s* Fuller's Abel Rediv.j Musculus 2^0 The Prior., 
demanded of him how he liked a Monastencal life. 

Monastery (mp-nastari). Forms: a, 5-7 
monasteries (5 -eri, 8 -try, 6 monnestarie), 5- 
monastery; A 5-6 monaster, (6 -tre), 5 mo- 
nestre, 6 -tar, 6-7 -ter. [ad. eccl. L. mottasled- 
ttnty a. late Gr. popacrri^pioi/, f. to live 

alone, f. pdv-os alone. The / 3 -forms are from 
.monaster c. Cf. Minster.] A place of residence 
of a community of persons living secluded from the 
world under religious vows; a monastic establish- 
ment. Chiefly, and now almost exclusively, applied 
to a house for monks; but applicable also to the 
house of any religious order, male or female. 

1432-50 (Rolls) II. 27 The monastery of Wynne- 

burne [1387 Trevisa mynistre, L. monasterium]. Ibid. 129 
The monastery of Seynte Hilda {Frevisa abbay]. CZ440 
Gesta Rom. xliv. 364 (Add. MS.) Sir, why purpose ye to 
dLtroye his monestre? 1451 Rolls 0/^ Farit. V. 221/1 
Th’ abbesse and covent of oure Monasierie of Saint Saviour, . 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 386/1 What monaster is yonder 
that I see? 1539 Pery in Ellis Lett. Ser. 11. II. 141 
Hes.imge whatagoode Crysten is yowre Kiage of Ynglande 
to pwte downe the Monesterys. 1596 Dalry.mple tr. Leslie's 
Hist, Scot. X. 310 A certane monestar not far fra the place 
quhair tha lay. cz6io Women Saints By her example, 
many monasteries of Virgins and monks were founded at 
Rome, a x66o Contemp, Hist. Irel. (Ir. Archasol. Soc.) I. 
255 Captain Con Oneylle did guarde the monester of the 
fryers preachers of S. DominicKs Order. 1759 B. Martin 
Nat. Hist. Eng. I. Somerset 73 Its Church, .was at first a 
Monastry. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xi, There arose that 
great tumult at the outward gate of the Monastery. 1841 
Elphinstone Hist. hid. I. 201 They have nothing of the 
freedom of the Hindu monastic orders.. and seem never 
allowed to leave the monastery. 1873 Yeats Techn. Hist. 
Comm. 143 Each monastery was a luminous point, whence 
the light of civilisation radiated into the darkness around. 

' b. attrib. and Comb. 

1591 Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) 264 A yonge bishop of 
Rostove..wbo had a sonn before he was exposed to that 
monnestarie liff. 1828 Moore Mem. (1854) V. 254 A most 
monastery-Hke state of gloom and cheerlessness. 

Monastic (mpnoe*stik), a. and sb. [ad. med.L. 
monastic-us^o.. late Gr, fiovaariieos (lit. ‘ pertain- 
ing to solitary life’), f. pova^av to live alone : see 
Monastery. Cf. F. jnonastiQue (14th c.), Sp. 
moudstieo, Pg., It. monaslico.'] A. adj. 
tl. See quot. (prob. a misapprehended use). 
CX449 PccocK Repr. i. xviii. 107 In lengthe of^tyme ful 
greet chaunge is alwey maad in . . the^ circumstauncis of poll- 
tik gouernauncis, 3he,and ofmonastik gouernauncis (that is 
to seie, of gouernauncis bi whiche oon man gouerr.eth him 
silf aloon). 

2 . Pertaining to or characteristic of persons 
living in seclusion from the world under religious’ 
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vows and subject to a fixed 'rule, as monks, nuns, 
friars, etc. ; pertaining to monasteries. 

x6oo Shaks.^./^. L. in. ii. 441 To forsweare the ful 
stream of y* world, and to Hue in a nooke meerly Monasiick. 
1622 Drayton Poly-olb, xxiv. 444 He (Saint Gregory] at 
Myniard led A strict monastic life, a Saint alive and dead. 
a 1631 Donne Elegy Mris. Boulstred 69 He sinkes the 
deepe Where harmelesse fish monastique silence keepe. 
1664 H. MorezI^j/. Iniq. 447 Out of which luckless Repre- 
sentation . . this Monastick Legend seems to be framed. 1769 
Robertson Chas. V, vi. Wks. 1851 IV. 147 'The three vows 
of poverty, of chastity, and of monastic obedience, which, 
are common to all the orders of regulars. Ibid. 148 The 
primary object of almost all the monastic orders is to 
separate men from the world. x8o6 Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. 2) 
250 Ruins of monastic buildings. i86r M. Pattiso.v zS'xr. 
(1889) I. 47 The inmates. .were submitted to an almost- 
rnonastic discipline. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 333 Monas- 
tic lands, .yielded a scanty produce. 

3 . Bookbindhtg, ,The distinctive epithet of a 
method of finishing by tooling without gold. 
More commonly called ‘antique*. 

_x38a Zaehnsdorp Bookbinding xxii. iii Finishing is 
divided into two classes — blind or antique, or as it is some- 
times called, monastic and gold-finished. 1885 W. J. E. 
Crane Bookbinding for Amateurs xx. 162. 

B. sb, A member of a monastic order ; a monk. 
1632 Lithgow TV'axf. x. 474 Your order.. by all the other 
ilonasticks, is hated.^ X7at R. Keith tr. T, a Kempis Vail. 
Lillies Pref. 7 The pious Author having been a Monastick 
or Brother of the Order of St. Augustine. 1860 Hooic Lives 
Alps. L V. 226 [They] are warned not to give to seculars or 
monastics an example of.. wicked conversation. 

transf. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 26 His pie-plants.., 
compulsory monastics, blanched under barrels, each in his 
little herznrtage, a vegetable Certosa. 

Hence f Mona'sticly adv,., in a monastic manner. 
-X596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. tv. 227 Quhair, 
quhen thair lyfe be monastiklie bad informed, a Magnlfik 
Monasterie..ne erected. 

Monastical (m^nae-stikal), a. Forms : 5 mo- 
naatioale, -alle, 6-7 -all, 6 Sc. monestyooll, 6- 
monastical. [f. med.L. monaslic-us Monastic a. 

+ -AL.] Pertaming to or characteristic of the 
monastic life ; in early use = Monastic a. i. 

1401 Pol, (Rolls) II, 65 The thndde degree.. off 

sich as ben gaderid in coventis togidere;..the which for 
worldly comoraunce kepen in cloistris, . . and this clepe 
we monasticale. 1432-50 tr. Higdcn (Rolls) IV. 327 The. . 
Essei, exercisede and usede allemoste in alle thynges a life 
monasticalle. <21548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV jj I'bese 
monasticall persones. .tokc on them to write.. the noble 
actes. .of kynges and princes. 1593 R. Harvey Philad. 51 
A monasticall ltuer..hath no partes of time for such young 
childish studies, e xfixo Women Saints jg Her monasterie 
was at Derham, which she herself built, and in it recclued 
her mona.sticall weedc. <2x626 Bacon Ch. Confrov. \Wks. 
1879 I. 3.^7 The idle and monastical continuance within the 
universities. 1641 Milton Animadv. Wks. i85t III. zxz 
Their liking of doltish and monasticall Schoolemen daily 
increast. x686 Aglionby Painting Illustr, 131 One of the 
first Founders of the Monastical Orders. 1774 T, West 
Antiq, Furness 6x (transl. of papal document] We will, 
that monastical discipline be there observed at all limes. 
1859 C. Barker Assoc, Princ, 1. 9 The gradual departure 
from primitive monastical austerity. 

Hence Mona’sticalXy adv.^ in a monastic manner. | 
2600 SuRFCET Countrie Farme u. xlvi. 294 The Spaniards 
. .did erect and set vp a (Jouent of Friers Cordeliers, liuing 
monastically. <2 1652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. be. 452 To confine 
the soul thus monastically to its own home. 1729 Swift 
Let. to Botingbroke 31 Oct., Years. .monastically passed in 
this Country of liberty and delight, and money, and good 
company ! 1867 Contemp. Rev, IV, 377 A monastically 

organised community of ascetics, 

Mouasticisux (mpnse’stisiz’m). [f. Monastic 
- b -ISM.] The monastic system or mode of life. 

1795 Milner Hist. Ch. Christ iv. xix, (1812) II. 243 
Monasticism continued to make a rapid progress through 
this whole century. 1845 H. Rogers Ess. (1874) I. iii. 144 
The church would soon have fallen back, like the purified 
forms of monasiicism, into its ancient corruptions.^ x868 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1877) II. x. 452 Monasticism, in one 
form or another, was dominant for some ages. 1883 Con- 
temp. Rev. Dec, 806 No one can question the services 
rendered to civilization by western monastxcism. 

Monasticize (mpnae'stissiz), v. [Formed as 
prec. + -IZE.] trails. To make monastic in cha- 
racter; to convert to monasticism. Hence Mo- 
na'sticized ///, a, 

1854 FrasePs Mag, L. 321 Subjects. .belonging to the 
Ronii.sh, or, to speak more truly, to any monasliciscd^ church. 
xS^Milman Lat. Chr,i\i.\\. (1864) II. 80 The institutions,’ 
which were hereafter to send forth S. Columban to convert 
and monasticUe the German forests. 1893 Edin. Re^n July 
256 A married clergy monasticised in vain by Dunstan. 
Monatomic (mpnatp*mik), a, Chein, Also 
mono-, [f. Mon(o)- + Atom -b -icj Containing 
one atom ; consisting of molecules each containing 
one atom. Also nsed for: Univalent. 

1848 Watts tr. GmelitCs Handbk. Chem. 1. 53 Monatomic 
gases. 1866 Odlixg Am/n. Chem. 32 Monatomic alcohol. 
X871 Tyndall Fragtii. Sci. (1879) I. iv. 105 Chlorine itself 
is molecular and not nionatomic. 1^4 J. P. Cooke Nexu ' 
Chem. 278 Such hydrates arc said to be mono-atomic. Ibid.y 
A liydraie is . . monatomic, diatomic, triatomic, etc. according 
as it contains one, two, three, or more hydroxyl groups. 

Monatomism (mpnwtomiz’m), [Formed as 
prec. -b -ISM.] The quality or condition of being 
monatomic. 

‘1854 J. ScoFFCRN in OrVsCire. Sci.f Chem, 46 The proof of 
monatomism would be capability of electric decomposition.. 


' Monatll (mpnp*!). Also monal, niinaiil; -al, . 
moonaul, menall. [^Hind. mtindh^x monal (it 
seems to.be in vo dictionary)^ (Yule),} The' 
Anglo-Indian name for the Impeyan • pheasant 
(Lophophoms Impeyanus). (See also quot. 1864.) 

1787 Latham Synopsis Birds Suppl. zopTmpeyan Phea- 
sant... Sir Elijah [Impey] informs me, that these birds are 
known in India by the name of Monaul. 1858-9 Russell 
Diary India (i86oJ 1 1. 164 They had only killed a few splendid 
minaul (monal, menall — Ics ti ois 5edisent),and another kind 
of pheasant called coqplass. 1864 J erdou Birds of India 111 . ■ 
(II. 11.) yioLophophornsTmpeyanus Latham., .The Monaul 
Pheasant. Ibid, sid Ceriarnis satyra^ Linmeus. . . ‘Monaul ' 
popularly by Europeans at Darjeeling, or Argus Pheasant. 
189s Kipling snd Jungle Bk. 30 "J'he villagers. .sawthe 
minaul^ the Himalayan pheasant, blazing in her best colours. 

il Monaulos (mpiig*I(7s). [L., f. Gr, y. 6 vav\os 
single flute, flute with a single pipe, f. /x6yo-y single 
4- auX'os pipe.] An ancientGreek flutewith one pipe. 

1797 Encycl. Brit.itd. 3) XII. 487/2 The monaulos, or 
single flute. 1864 Engel Mus. Anc. Nat. 155, 

MonaTiral(mfJng-ral), a. [f. Mok(o)- -b Aub^vl.] 

Of or pertaining to the use of one ear only. 

28SS Pop, Set. Monthly XXXIII. 87 Direction cannot 
be appreciated by monaural observation. 

Monax : see Moonack. 

-Mouaxial (mpn£e*ksial), a. Bot. and Zool. [f, 
Mon(o)- -b L. axi-s -b -AL, after Axial.] Having 
only one axis ; developing along a single line. 

x88a Nature XXL 449 In many cases it [the central cap- 
sule] is monaxial, in otheis dipleuric- 1880 Pascoe /tool. 
Classipl (ed. 2) 283 Alonaxial^ when the axis is in one 
direction only, xM8 Athenseum 31 Mar. 406/2 Sponges 
with monaxial spicules. X902 Encycl. Brit. XXV. 433/2 If 
this be the primary, or relatively primary axis [of flower] 
the plant is monaxial ; the majority of plants are, however, 
pluriaxial. 

Mo&asdlo (m^nre'ksil), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
Mon(o)- + L. ax-is + -ile.] a. adj. Of a sponge- 
spicule : Having only one axis. b. sb, A monaxile 
spicule. 

i 883 Rolleston S: Tackson Anim. Life 810 Monaxile 
spicules. Ibid.^ Spicules to a great extent tetraxile ; large 
monaxiles common, .spicules for the most part monaxiles. 

Moziaxou (mpnaj-ksf^n), a. Zool, [f. Gr. pov-os 
(see Mono-) + d^ov-, dfar axis. Cf. mod.L, Mo- 
naxona nent. pi., the name of an order of sponges.] 
Having only one axis. So Monaxo'nic a. 

x88^ 'E. R. Lankester in Encycl. Bi it. XIX. 849/2 A 
spherical (homaxonic) or a cone-shaped (inonaxonicj per- 
forated shell. x88? Sollas Ibid. XXll. 4x6/1 Monaxon 
Ifiradiate Type (rhabdus). Ibid. 416/3 ^^odifications of 
monaxon type. 

1 Monaxonid (mpnee-ksonid), a, and sb. Zool, 
[ad. mod.L. Monaxonida neut. pL, formed as 
prec, : see -id.] a. adj. Belonging to the sub-order 
Monaxonida of sponges. Of a sponge or sponge- 
I spicule : Having only one axis. b. sb, A mon- 
1 axonid sponge. 

1887 S. 0. Rjdlev in Rep. Voy. Challenger XX. Introd. 

I 5 Monaxonid sponges. Ibid. 6 Both these forms of spicule 
are..‘ monaxonid*. 1887 Sollas in Eneycl. Sri/.XXll. 
\z-ifi The scleres are moulded ona ^lonaxonld base. Ibid. 
427/2 The Choristida. .are commoner than the Alonxvonids. 

Mouazite (mpmazait), Min. [Named by 
Breithaupt, 1829 (Ger. ntonazil), f. Gr, povd^dVf to 
be solil.iry, on account of its rarity.] Phosphate 
of the cerium metals, found in small, reddish 
or brownish crystals (A. PI. Chester). 

1836 T, Thomson <)/;«., Geol., etc. 1. 672 Monazlte. ..This 
name was given by Breithaupt to a mineral brought by 
Fielder from the Uralian mountains. 1865 \yA'ns Diet. 
Chem.i Mouazite. Edwardsite, Mengile, Eremite. A phos- 
phate of cerium and lanthanum, also containing thortnum 
according to some authorities. 1903 Edin. Rev. Oct. 388 
The North Carolinian monazite. 

Monchaunce, variant of MuiicHANCE. 

Monche, obs. form of Munch v. 

Monchen, -ioun, -on, -yn, var. ff. Minchen. 
Monck, -ely, -ery: see Monk, Monkly, etc. 
•Moncome, obs. form of Mongcorn. 

Mond, obs. form of Mound, world, orb. 
Mondain, obs. form of Mundane. 

Monday (mvndei, -di>. Forms : 1-2 Monan 
dees, 2 Mouendseis, MondseS) 3 Mo&en dai, 
Utimeudai, 3-4 Monenday, Monedai, (3 -droi, 

5 -day), 5-7 Mtmday, (6 -day(e), 5 lionnyji- 
day, Monunday, 8 Mooaeday, 4- Monday; 

Sc. 5 Monoundai, Monynday, Monnunda, 6 
Mon(o)unday, 6-9 Mononday, (7 Moonday), 

8 Mununday, 9 Munan-, Moixa(ii)-, Munoa- 
day. . [OK, A/bnandse^j f. indnan genit. of vibna' 
Moon sb, + das^ Day; a translation of late L. 
Lunsc dies, whence F. litndi. It. Itmedl, etc. 
Equivalent forms in the other Teut. langs. are. 
OFris, nioiiendei, ntdnedei, MLG. mnnendach, 
ni&ndach, ' MDu. manendachy inaendach (Du. 
niaandag), OHG. mdnelag vuintac, ntiPn-- 

tac, mbntacy mod.G. Montag), ON. mdnadag-r' 
(Sw. mandag. Da. mandag).} 

1 . The second day of the week. 
c xooo Ags. Gosp. John vii. 32 rubric, Dys sceal on monan 
dies on k^re fyftan wucan iniian lenctene,. 01050 Byrhy : 



MONPAY. 
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MONBRA, 


/^r/AV^W^‘?ciQ/i«^//rt(xS85)VIII.32ip2issunnandffises 
'nama was of sunnan, & paci monanda^es of pxs monaa. 

c xo6o-zxiS Rcct. Sinpit. Person, § 3 in Lieberraann Gesetze 
Koies?llan riht m Sam Se on lande stent: on sumor 
be sccal alee Mondasge ofer jeares fj'ist his laforde wyrom, 
xx20^?. E.Chron. an. 1129, pa began pat mot on ifonendais 
& Keold on an to 3e Fridais. c xaoo IVinteney R xdeSt. Benet 
(i858) 49 is asunnandxje & on monan da;, c 1250 Gen, .5* 

Ex. 72 He fel out on 3e munendai. c xajo Beket 900 in S. 
Enz. Leg.^ And he Monendaysore syk pe bischop thomaslay. 
i^sSTrevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 25 From Saturday at none 
for to Monday. 142* Rolls of Parlt. IV. 173/2 The Monunday 
next before the fest of Seint Martyn, a iSS7 Dium. Occur, 
(Bannatyne Cl.) 24 The Inglismen come on Scottis ground, 
and lay still fra Monunday to Sattirday. 1562 W1N3ET , 
Cert. Tractates UL Wks. (S.T.S.) I. 23 On Pasche Monun- 
day last passit. 1592 Siiaks. Rom. ^ fnl. iii. xv. Cap. 
But soft, What day is this? Pav. Monday, my Lord. ^ 
2624 Laud Diary 29 Mar.,^Vks. 1853 III. 151 Easter Mon- 
day. 1638 Bbathwait Barnahees JniL (1818) 25 Banbery 
. .Where I saw a Puritane-one Hanging of his cat on Mon- 
day, For killing of a mouse on Sonday. c 17x3 H. Carey 
Ballad, Sally in our alley iv, And that’s the day that 
comes betwixt A Saturday and Monday, a 18x0 Tanna- 
HILL Poetns (1Z46) 14s, I see I maun quat takin’ Munoii- 
day’s yill. 1896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad iii, Or 
come you home of Jlonday When Ludlow market hums. 

2 . With specific epithet. Black Monday, (a) 
a name for Easter Monday (the historical ex- 
planations in the quots. are untrustworthy ; for 
the unlucky character ascribed to Mondays gener- 
ally, and esp. to one or more ^fondays in April, 
see Leechdoms III. 76 and 162, Brand’s Pop. 
Antiq, ed. Ellis 1813 1 . 466 ff., and quot. 1700 ; the 
common notion that rejoicing is naturally fol- 
lowed bycalamity may have caused the day after 
Easter day to be regarded as even more perilous 
than other Mondays) ; (d) school slang, the first 
school-day after a vacation. + Bloody Monday 
school slang, the first day of vacation, a day of 
punishment for offenders. Pat Monday [=F. 
litndi gras'], the Monday before Shrove Tuesday, 
Saint Monday, used with reference to the practice 
among workmen of being idle on Monday, as a con- 
sequence of dmnkenness on the Sunday ; chiefly in 
phrase lo keep Saint Monday. Collop Monday : 
see CobLOpi i c. Handsel Monday, see Handsel 
5. Also Hock-Monday, Plough-Monday. 

2 *359 (^IS. ? 1389) E. E. Gilds (1870) 97 Yis glide schal 
haue, by jere, fourc mornspeches..ye secunde schal be on 
blake monunday. cx^^S^hron. London {KinQ<itord 1903) 
S3 In the same yere [X360I the xiilj day ofT April and the 
morwe after Ester Day, Kyng Edward with nis Oost lay 
byforc the CItee off Paxys ; the which was a floule Derke 
day. .so bytter colde, that syttyng on horse bak men dyed. 
Wnereforei vnto this day yt ys called blak Monday. 1449 
Bower Forduds Scoiichyyn. xiv. xvii. 358-0 [Relates that 
the army of the Black Prince sustained terriole los.se.s from 
a storm on Easter-Monday X337.3 Propter hoc hucusque in 
Anglia feria scctinda Paschm Blak-mononday vulgariter nun- 
cupatur. X49X Aec, Ld. High Treat. Scot, I. 176 Item, on 
Blak Monnunda, to the Freris of Edinburgh, ix s. 1596 
Shaks. Merck, y, it. V. 25 It was not for nothing that my 
nose fell a bleeding on blacke monday la^t. x6oi Nottingham 
(28S9) ly. 256 Itt ys ordered, that the Aldermen.. shall 
wayieon Maister I^laioron Blake Monday yearely, <zt6o4 
Hanmer Chron, Irel, (1633) 186 Anno 1209, the occasion of 
blacke Munday.and the originall remembrance thereof rose 
at Dublin. [A massacre of the English settlers of Dublin 
by the Irish on Easter-Monday.] 1700 Poor Robin Feb., 

I find not by the Stars wc shall have ever a Black-Monday 
this Month, which wc are very glad of, because such days 
arc very prejudicial to the Credit of Astrology. 1735 Ibid. 
Jan.. But after Twelfth day Chrlstmass is visibly eclips’d 
and beclouded ; then comes Black monday for the School 
boys, and they as well as the rest must go lo their daily 
Labour. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vni. xi, Ikly mother., 
made home so dis.ngreeablc to me, that what is called by 
school-boys Black Monday, was to me the whitest in the 
whole year. 1829 Bbockrtt N. C. Words (cd. a), Black- 
Monday, the first day of going to school after the vacation. 

1682 R.Vcrney Let. to Winchester College x8 May, 

Wc shall breack up on the Whensday before holy Thursday : 
And SL I would desire you to let your horses be here on the 
Satlerday following that 1 may be going on Bloddy Munday, 
upon which day all the Children.. Goc home & after that 
day noebodv stays but some of the Children which the 
Warden makes stay here for some notorious action they 
have comniilied. 1765 Garrick in Univ. Maq. XXXVif. 
nat^x, I, like a boy who long has truant play’d. .On bloody 
Monday lake my fc.'uful stand And often eye the birchen- 
scepter d hand. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nichola/s Voy. xv. xxxvl 159 b, 
They doc obscrue two Lents. . wherof the first beginneth on 
the fat nmnday, being oc. da>T:s before the lent of the Latins. 

.*753 Hag. Apr. 208/1 {(IHg) Su Monday ; or. the 
^Ung tradesmen. 1804 Mail Edgeworth Popular T., 
T^morraxu viu (1846) 408 It is a custom m Ireland 
among shocm-okers, if ihcymloxlcatc themselves on Sunday, 
lo do no work on Monday; and this they call making a Saint 
Monday. 1857 Gejl P. Thompson Audi Alt. f. viL 22 
An assemblage of artisans keeping Saint Monday. 18^ E. 
RofKR By ’Track ^ Trail xv'w. 0691) 253 Ah Sin loses no 
lime m holiday. .he has no St. Mondays, 

3 . attrib. 

SiuKS. X Hen. tV, i. u. ^9 A purse of Cold most 


QvtKCY Fipitvs^cf Past 198 Here wc were, l^fonday even- 
ing, actually dining in New York. 1692 KirusG Barr.tck-r. 


'ops . 
^loni 


Ballads, Snarleyoatt, An* If one wheel was juicy, you 
may lay your Monday head *Twas juicier for the niggers. 
1897 Mary Kingsley W, Africa 142 This morning the 
French official seems sad and melancholy. I fancy he has 
got a Monday head (Kipling). 

Mondayish, (mu nd^iij), a. [£ prec. + -ISH.] 
Affected with the indisposition, often felt by 
clergymen on Monday, resulting from the work of 
Sunday. Hence Mo'ndayishness. 

1804 W. Bull in Mem, (1864) 313, 1 quite forgot it was 
Monday, and I dare say 1 am Mondayish. iSsoGilfillan 
in Watson G^s Lett. Sg Jmls. (1892) 143 Your letter has 
cheered my ‘ Mondayishness 1884 Congregationalist Apr. 
320 There Is a disease, only known among ministers, of 
Mondayishne.<;s. 1884 Gttardian 10 Sept. X350/2 It might be 
read.. even by the Mondayish clergyman. 

3 S(Iondayn(e, obs. forms of Mundane a. 
il Monde (mond). [Fr. : lit. ‘world’. Cf. 
Beau monde.] The ‘ world * of fashionable or 
aristocratic persons ; ‘ society *. Also, a person’s 
particular ‘world’ or circle; the ‘set’ in which 
one moves. 

1763 H. Walpole Zc//. 26 Sept., When the returns 

to Paris, I shall probably be more dissipated. X774 Ibid, 
23 Apr., I.. expect you will think no personages of less 
iitonde fit to \xxv'\tcioo\xcpartie guarrPe, 1823 Byron Juatt 
XIV. xix, *TLs said. .That no one has succeeded in describing 
The monde, exactly as they ought to paint. 1862 Thacke- 
ray Philip iv. Unless you are of the very great monde. 
Ibid., You come home late, and you don’t Hve in a proper 
vionde, sir 1 1872 E. Braddon Life in India v. 167 Bills 
have been left at the bouses of the monde. 

JVfonde, obs. pa. t. of Mun v. 

Mondeyne, obs. form of Mundane. 
Mondglorye, variant of Mandglobye Obs, 
f liHo'udial, a, Obs. In 5 -all. [a, OF, 
mondial, ad. late L. mttndidlis, f. L. innnd-tts 
world : see Mundane a,] Worldly, mundane. 
c 147s Parienay x8 And wel at ease of goodes mondlall. 
Mondie, obs. form of Mdndic. 

Mondongas, obs. form of Mundungus. 

II Mondongo (mpnd^j’qgi)). [Sp. inondcnigo. 
Cf. Mondungus.] a dish composed of tripe. 

1622 Mabbe tr. Alemads Guztxtan cPAlf 11. 274 On the 
Saturdayes, we alwaies made our meales of Mondongo’s 
\marg. The tripes or intrals of any beast). 1884 Health 
Exhib. Catat. 159/2 Mondongo (a soup-like dish ; a favourite 
preparation in the country) [Venezuela]. 

Mondoyne, obs. form of Mundane. 
t IMCone, sb^ Obs. Forms : i semina, 3 ymone, 
imono, man, 3-4 mono. \OK.iemdna wk. masc. 

OTeut. type ^gamainon-, cogn. w. *gajnainjo- 
common ; see Mean <r.i] 

L Companionship ; sexual intercourse. Cf. Mene. 
<2900 tr. Bsda's Htst, ii. viii. [Lx.] (1890) 120 J>a he screst 
his terendwrecan sende..S: hisse fsmnan gemanan bsed. 
cxzos Lay. 25916 Ne mihte bat maiden bis mone i-[?olien. 
a izzf Si. Marker. 13 Ant neom x folhl ncodelukesi b*t 
cunnt$ to beon cleane wlSuten monnes man ant fieoS 
flesches fulSen. 1297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 6359 So nls it no;t 
quab b® king uor mi kinedom is ymone \y.r. in mone) Vor 
an felawe i^ abbe b®*" ^*3*5 Shoreham i. 1690 And 

gif hys make mone craueb- Ibid. 1763 Bot aif ber ulesebes 
y-mone be Folgynde. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 
29 He was i-bore of b® mayde INIarie by verlu of God wi)?, 
oute mannys mone [L. non httmano seininc], 

2 . A companion. 

1297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 6436 po he was of al engelond 
king wiboutc mone. <2x300 K. Horn 560 (Camb. MS.) 
Abulf was his mone. 

i*Mo 3 ie, jA- Obs. rare^^. [?a. ON, jndna 
‘ mammy’.] An old woman, a crone. 

X390 Gower Conf. 1. 97 He sende up for the lady sone, 
And forth sche cam, that olde Mone. 

UdolLe (raJi'n), sb,^ [ad. mod.L. snona, the 
specific name, or its source Pg. mona ; see Mona. 
Cf. F, mone (BulTon).] = Mona, 
i858 Museum Nat, Hist. I. 50 The mone.. is usually 
brought to Europe from Senegal. 

tMOne, V, Obs, Forms: 3 mune-n, 3-4 
mun, 3 mon, 4 monno, 3-5 mone. [a. ON. 
muna to remember (a preterite-present, i and 3 
sing, man, i pi. munom, pa. t. vtiinba, mnnda'), 
etymologically identical, and in must of its forms 
coincident, with viunu to intend (see Mu.n s»). 

^ The equivalent OE.///z//hx/x to think, comider, is rare cxc. 
in the compounds ^emunan (sec 1-mune v.), ofmunan to 
recollect, onmunan to consider ; it is unlikely tmit the ME. 
verb is of native origin, as the examples are all from dialects 
with Scandinavian admixture. For the root and the cognates 
in other Teut. and Indogermanic langs., see Mind x^/] 

L Iratts. To remember, bear in mind. Also rV/-. 
(const, of). 

c X220 Besiiaty 370 in OE, Mise, xa Dc hertes cosies we 
o^cn to munen {rime suocn=x/iMrx). CX250 Cen, ^ Ex, 558 
Noe and bise <5re suneo, Setn, Cam, faphci, if we rigt 
munen. ^\nd here fourc wifes woren hem wi3. Hid, 2409 
So Sliced cuerilc wis man ..9e of adames gilte munc3. 
a 1300 E, £. Psalter Ixv, 5 Come.s and sees, goddes 
werkes mones. a xaoo Cursor M. 8384 Bot pou b^i^-.of 
wil mone, sir king AVill i wat b^* pou me bight. Ibid. 
23927 Leuedi [Mary).. giuc me grace. .Mi sinnes 10 betc..' 
pi suns ded to mon on ai. 1303 R. Brukne Handi, Synne 
7673 Yn a prouerbe of olde Englys.A^at gougb® woncs. yn 
age mones. ^1320 Sir Trisir, 657 Child.. How were pou 
fmm rohand lorn? Afonestow ncucr lu Icde? CX330 R, 
Brukne Chron, 43xx( Androcheus] prcicJhym 

•pat he woUlc mone pat he was bis bro]>cr tone*. 1375 


Barbour Bn/ce xix. 526 But othir dedis none u-ar doace 
That gretly is apone till monne. 

b. inir. To make remembrance. Const. <3/;,/^^. 

a 1425 Cursor M. 8252 (Trin.j Of cerdcs bat he loke 
Offringe he made to moue on ay, a 1440 Sir E^am. jcd 
(Lincoln MS.) He gafe ibamc [lands], for lo lyfc appoa- 
For Cristabelle saule lo mone. '* 

2 . To mention, tell of. Also absol, and inir, 
const, of. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 9233 lechonias ge herd me mun {fthtr 
/x'ar/j mone], Sakitiel be had to sun, aiy»lHd. 9519^ 
ilk king bat i of mon He had an anlepeson. <1x310 ja 
Wright Lyric P, .v.xxii. 92, Y wole mone my song on whaia 
that hit ys on y-long. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron, Waa 
(Rolls) 214 Bot Noe & his br® sones And bdr wyues— be 
bible hit mones — Were none worlhi In Codes sight Illi 
14823 Mayster Edmond seis, as me mones, |^t b® Ensic 
hadde nynetene sones. 13., Proir. Sand, (Vernon M^) 
\x\ Archiv Stud, neiu Spr. LXXXl. X06/99 Barlona, bat wc 
of mone, hit is to mene 'a coluer sone’. 
b. const, dat. of person. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 20325 [Mary lo^.] I sal mon mi suet sun, 
He sal te [rr, John] do til him com. Ibid, 24758 Quat 
time. .bat pis bitidd pat sco was geten..I sal yow moa 
widvtcn mis, 1303 R. Brunne Handi. Synne 11888 Now 
haue ge herde b® poyntes twelue,..Prestesoghtehcmalleto 
kunne Lewed men to teche and monne. c 1325 Bidy 4- 
Soulia Map* s Poems {Camd&n) 336 5wanne thoug melaugikt 
on untigih, an me gan iher ofTe mone. a x4C}o Relig. Pieces 
fr. Thornton MS. ix. 239 ‘ What may bis mene*, quod these 
men, * mone it vs mare ’. 

Mone, obs. f. Many, Moan, Money, Moon,Mcn. 

Monechen, -on(e, -yn, var. ff. Minchen OU. 

Monecian, obs. form of Mon(ECLvn. 

Mon6ddo, variant of Manitou. 

1845 Hirst Com, Mammoth, etc. 17 We deemed Monwido's 
will Had given us to these sons of Flame. 

MoneK(e, obs. forms of Monk. 

BUtonembryDuy (mpne*mbrijdhi). Also 
mono-, [f. AIon(o)- + Kmbryon + -y.] The 
condition of producing bnt one embryo. Hence 
Monembryo’nic a., having a single embryo. 

1849 Balfour Man. Bot. § 586 In general, one embrjt) is 
produced [in fertilization], constituting what is denominated 
monembryony. 1879 Stormonth Man, Set. Temis, .Von- 
embrionic. 

Monemerous : see Monohemeuous. 

t IVTonen-. Obs. rare. [ME, Monen in Jlfone/t^ 
day, Monday, Cf. OK. Mdnan ifen, nihi, Sunday 
night.] Monen morrow, Monday morning. ^ 

ax300 Vision of Paul (MS. Laud io8) in Archh Stud, 
non, LI I. 38 Fram Saturday non lo b® monen roooiH-e. 

II Moneo. Oxford Uuiv. Obs, [L., »*Iwara*,] 
A formal reminder of a University function. So 
Jilo’neo v. trans,, to serve with a ‘moneo* or 
reminder. 

17x5 Hearne Collect. (0. H.S.) V. 83 This Morning 

E reached M'. Mear..at S*. Marie’s... It was about half an 
our after ten cr’c he came to Church... He cxcus.cd him- 
self by saying he was moneo’d for y* Afternoon. Ibid, xm 
T his Morning preached at X» Church I>. Potter... ML 
Taylor of Xt Ch. was put in the Note, there having been a 
Mistake in delivering the Moneo. 

Moneour, obs. form of NIoneyer. 

Monepic (mpne'pik), a. rare. Also monoepic, 
[f, Mon(o)- + Gr. eir-os word + -1C.] Composed of 
a single word or of sentences consisting of a single 


word. 

a 1832 Bentham Lang. Wks, 1843 VIII. 353/* This pro- 
position will consist of one word only, or of divers words,— 
will be either monocpic or polyepic. 1895 Pop Sci.Montiuy 
Feb. 440 A child’s first^ imiiaiive talk, which might be de- 
scribed as monepic or single-worded — as* wow-wow , dow 
(down)^is essentially vague. IbicL Apr. 781 His speech i3 
monepic. , nr / n 

MonepisoopacyCnipDi' pi-skiJ'pasi) . [f. Mon(o)- 
+ iipiscoPACY.J Government of the Churdi by 
bishops endowed with monarchical authority. . 

1889 Gore Ministry Chr. Ch. ii.73 Noonc.-canmaintam. 
that the existence of what may be called, for Lick of a d^' 
tinctive term, moncpiscop.Tcy is e.ssenlial to the continuity ol 
the Church. 1903 Dublin Rev. Jan, 84 St. Peter is com* 
monly said by the Fathers to be the type ofmoncpiscopa^’* 
So Monopi'scopal a., pertaining to or of the 
nature of a monepiscopacy ; Ii Monepi'seopus 
(qu.asi-Latin), a monepiscopal bishop. 

x89r G, G. Findlay tr. SabatieVs Apostle Paul App. 

Tlie mon.episcopal rigime of Icnaims,^ Ibid, yf) Hi® 
failure of liaur’s attempt lo idcntiiy the bishop of ilie 
torals with the mon-cpiicopus (or monardiical bishop) of w® 
second century. ,, 

Moner(mJu'n3j), Biol, Alsomonoro. Angli- 
cized form of moneron, sing. Mo.veilu 
x863 Huxley in Q. Jml. Microsc. Sci. VIII. 210, 1 P«>: 
pose to confer upon this new * Woner* the n^^® ^ 

Batkybius. x8^ tr. Haeckel ibid. IX. 219 Detaching 
selves.. from the periphery of the Moncr-colony. leiiS.% 
This Moncr-fonn would be intinxntely allied to J rotp;:cncs. 
2873 SIax Muller in July s'lLcplq-Mologi-st 

..sees in the lowc-vt Monercs the living proof 
pendent beginning of life. 1882 Coucs Btogen, (ivi4) 33 
The chain of life U unbroken from moncr to man. 

Monor, obs. form of M.vnneu. , „ r 

II Iffouera (mpnl^Ya), sb.pl, [mod.L, badly L 
Gr. /toyjjprjr single.] Haeckel’s name for a group 
of Protozoa composed of organisms of the simptcst 


inosc lorms 01 ««« . 

organization .Moncra. Hid. 35 A Protozoan organum U 



mouehgism:. 
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the Monera group. 1876 tr. HaeckcCs Hist, Great, 1 . 184 
The first complete observations on the natural history of a 
ifoneron.. were made fay me, .in 1864. 1894 E. Clodd in 

Academy 7 July 14/1 The theory of the continuity of life 
from moneron to man. 

Hence Mone’ral, MoneTio == MoneRxVN 

Mone’rau a., of or belonging to the moiiera ; sb, 
a moneron. 

1877 Huxley Aitaf. Inv, Anim. ii. 95 An endoplastic re- 
petition of the moneran Protomonas. i 83 i Carpenter 
Microsc. 4* Rev, (ed. 6) § 394 Another very interesting 
‘moneric* type is the Vcunpyrelia, xSgx Q, yml. H/icrcsc, 
Set. XXXII, 6n Haeckel was mistaken in assuming their 
disappearance in a ‘moneran stage’. 

Iblouergisiu (mp‘n3Jd3iz’ni). Theol, £ad. 
modX. (and Ger.) vioiiergismtis^ f. Gr. fiovos (see 
Mono-) 4* epyov work ; see -iSM.j a. The doctrine 
of some Lutherans that regeneration is entirely the 
work of the Holy Spirit ; opposed to Synergism. 
b. Applied by some mod, writers to the doctrine 
(closely akin to Monothelitism) that the two natures 
in Christ have only * one operation * (uta li/epyfta), 
(In this sense some Ger. writers have, more cor- 
rectly, mottsjtergismus.') Hence S9!o*nergist sb.^ 
one who professes monergism ; also acif.ssiiQxt, 
Monergi’stic tr., of or pertaining to monergism. 

1867-80 M'Clintock & Strong Cyct, Bihl. Lit. VII. 481 
(Cassell Suppl.') It is held by monergists that the will of 
sinful man has not the least inclination towards holiness. . 
until it has been acted upon by divine grace. 1893 E. K. 
JIiTCHELL tr. HamacJh's Ouil, Hist, Do^na 300 1 'he hlon- 
ergistic and Monotheletic Controversies. 1898 Speirs & 
^liLLAR tr. Hantaef/s Hist, Do^na IV. 25a The Slonergist 
and Monothelite Controversies. 

il IKtouerozoa (mpmar<9zJa*a), sb, pi, ZqoI, 
[mod.L., f. Gr» fsovripijs single + (Sov animal.] 
An alternative name for Monera. 

x88i Carpenter Microsc. < 5 - Rev, (ed. 6) § 392 Monerozoa 
(as they have been designated by Prof. Haeckel, who first 
drew attention to them). 

Hence Monerozo’an a., of, belonging to, or 
characteristic of the monerozoa; sb. one of the 
monerozoa ; Monerozodc a, = prec. adj. 

1879 Carpenter in Encycl. Brit, IX. 37 s/r Living 
organisms of the simplest possible ‘ monerozoic’ type. 

lilones, monesehe, obs. forms of Monish v. 
SCouesia (mt^nf'^a). [Origin unknown.] An 
astringent substance obtained from the bark of 
a Brazilian tree, Chiysophyllum Buranliem (C. 
glycyphlcsHtit), Hence azonesin (mf^nrsin) Chem,^ 
an acrid principle obtained from monesia. 

1843 Pharm, yrttl, HI. 292 Dr. G. Martin St. Ange., 
says : * A vegetable substance, called monesiat has lately 
been imported from South America, in the form of^ hard 
thick cakes. ..M. Bernard Derosne, the druggist, who intro- 
duced it, informs me that some travellers call the monesia 
bark, goharevt \ and others, buranheui 1838 Hogg Veg. 
Kinga, 500 An acid {read acrid] principle, analogous to 
saponin, called monesitt. 

Monest, obs. form of Monish v, 

IVIoneatar, -er, -re, obs. forms of Monastery. 
IVfonestycaU, obs. Sc. form of Monastical. 
Monetain, obs. form of Mountain. 

+ MonetaTian, Obs. rare^K [f. L. 7110- 
7 ietdri‘US (see next) + -an.] Of or pertaining to 
money or coins; numismatic. 

1716 M. Davies Athm.Brit. III. 80 The last of all the 
Medal-kind Authors and Moneiarian Writings. 

Ill/Couetary (mp*n-, momftari), a. [ad, L. inone^ 
idri-tis of or belonging to the mint, f. moneia 
mint ; see Money.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the coinage or currency. 
Monetary unit^ the standard unit of value of a country’s 

coinage. 

z8o2-j2 Bentham Ration, yudie, Evid, (1S27) I. 148 
^lonetary forgery — forgery in relation to the current coin. 
1830 Gen. P, Thompson Exerc. (1842) 1 . 208 The principles 
of what he terms monetary value. 1832 tr. Sismondi's Hal. 
Rep, iv, 85 The whole monetary system of Europe was., 
abandoned to the depredations of sovereigns, who continu- 
ally varied the title and weight of coins, 1853 Humphreys 
Coin Coll. Man. vi. 56 The effigy of Pan was adopted as a 
monetary type by the Paniicapeans. 1874 Green Short 
Hist, L § 6. S3 Laws which regulated the monetary standard, 

2. Pertaining to or concerned with money, 
pecuniary. 

1S60 Ruskjn Mod. Paint. V. ix, .vL ssoMonetary asceticism, 
consisting in the refusal of pleasure and knowledge for the 
sake of money. 1865 Bright Sp. Canada 13 Mar. (1876) 
67/1 Men who are deep in great monet:^ transactions. x866 
BankingWi. 74 The person who introduces a customer 
to a bank is expected to have some knowledge.. of his 
friend’s monetary affairs. 1872 J. H. Gladstone F^aday 
ii, 76 But it %vas not in monetary gifts alone that his kind- 
ness to the distressed was shown. 

3Ioiioth(e, obs. forms of Month. 

Stonetliyl (m^ne*j3il). CJiejit, Also mono-, 
[f. Mon(o)- + Ethyl.] An organic compound in 
which one atom of hydrogen is replaced by one 
molecule of ethyl. Hence llIone*tliylic a. 

1868 Fawned Chem, (ed. 10) 615 Monethyllc borate 
C2H5BO2. X869 Roscoe Elcnt. Chem. 339 Monceihyl [sic} 
phosphine. xQQs Academy 14 May ^60/zAn ethylether malic 
acid isomeric with the monethyl roalate of Desmondisxr. 

BIo*iietisxu. iujnce-wd, [f. L. moneia (see 
Money) + -isii.] The worship of money. So 
also SXo’netist, one who practises monetism. 


X707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedds Com. Wks, (1709) 488 For 
founding the new Sect of Monetism, changing ihe Name of 
Atheists into that of Money-mongers, or Monetists [trans- 
lating Sp. dvierismos and dinerisias}. 

lyXonetization (m^im-.mwmftsizJi'Jan). [f.next 
+ -ATioN, Cf. mod,F. mondiisaHon.l The action 
of monetizing. 

x864m Webster. 1890 G. B. Shkvc Fabian Ess, Socialism 
191 Monetization of silver, import duties. 

Monetize (mp*n., mu'nftoiz), v, [f. L. moneHa 
Money + -ize. Cf. F. monitiser^ ira}ts. To give 
a standard value to (a metal) in the coinage of a 
country ; to put into circulation as money, 

1880 in Webster, SuppL 1903 Speaker xq Oct. 52/1 He 
demonetised silver in Germany and monetised gold. 
Moneto, obs. variant of Manitou. 

X773 Hist. Brit. Domitu H. Am^, xin. xi. 241 They 
assert, there are two monetoes or spirits ; that the one sends 
all the good things they have, and the other all the bad. 
Monetir, obs. form of Moneyer. 

Money (mt^*ni), sb, PI. moneys. Forms: 
3-6 moneyo, 4-5 monoie, -oye, moone, 4-6 
monay (e, monei(e, mone(©, monye, 4-8 mony, 
5-7 monny, 6-7 monie, 4- money, [a. OF. 
i 7 ioneie, tnoji(it)oie (inod.F. monnaid) — Pr., Sp. 
moneda^ Pg, inoeda. It. moneia L. mo/tela (? f. 
monere to warn, remind) : orig. the name of a 
goddess (in classical times regarded as identical 
with Juno), in whose temple at Rome money was 
coined, hence, a mint, money. Cf. Mint jA^] 

For the pluml the irregular spelling monies is still not 
uncommonly met with, csp. in sense 4.) 

1 . Current coin; metal stamped in pieces of 
portable form as a medium of exchange and 
measure of value. Piece of moitey see Piece jA 3 c. 

^1330 R. Brunne C/rzv?«. (1725) 238 Edward.. wille wite 
certeyn, whoschenthas hismone. Of clippers, of roungers, 
of suUk takes he questis. 1340 26 Of guod metal hy 

makeh ualse moneye. 1377 Lamcu P. PI. B. xv. 343 pe 
merke of pat mone is good, ac l>e metal is fieble.^ x6xx Bible 
I Kings xxi. 2 , 1 will giue thee the worth of it in money. 
x68o Morden Geog. Rect.^ Asiat. Tar/aria (1685) 396 The 
Mony of this kingdom is of a good Alloy, i^xx Addison 
Sped. No. 3 R5 Behind the Throne wasaprodigious Heap of 
Bags of Mony. 1859 Geo. Kuox A.Bede ix, It’s no use filling 
your pocket full of money if you’ve got a hole in the corner. 
pg. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. i. iv. 15 Words are wise mens 
counters, they do but reckon by them : but they are the 
mony of fooles, 

b. Applied occas. by extension to any objects, 
or any material, serving the same purposes as coin. 

^1400 Maundev. (1839) .xxii. 239 He [the great Khan)., 
makethe no Money, but of Letber empreoted. or of Papyre. 
XSS 3 Eden Treat. Newe Ind, 24 The monie which 
they Yse, is made of a certayne paper.. with ye klnges 
yinage printed theron. x6oo J, Poby tr. Z^eo's Africa In- 
trod. 22 Salt is the principall thing which runneth currant 
for money throughout all the emperours dominions. 1607 
'B.o\^\ii&Q'nArcluBol,Croeca ii.xix. 177 In cases of emergency 
..the Spartans were allowed the use of money made from 
the skins of beasts. 

C. In mod. use commonly applied indifferently 
to coin and to such promissory documents repre- 
senting coin (esp. government and bank notes) as 
are currently accepted as a medium of exchange. 
See Paper money. 

1819 Noblds Titsir. Emigr, U. S. 107 The best money to , 
take to the United States, is either guineas or Spanish j 
milled dollars;.. Bank of England notes will not do. 1864 j 
Chamb. Encycl. VI. 529/2 No one hesitates in counting I 
a ^5 Bank of England note as money. 1880 Bon. Price in 
FrasePs Mag. htay 673 Only 3/. in each ioo 4 were cash — 
that is, coin and bank notes, true money. 1903 Wesim. Gas. 

18 June 2/z In international commerce the form of money 
most used is a bill of e.xchange, and a good bill is good 
money. 

fd, Black money (= med.L. moneta nigret), 
copper coinage ; ? also, debased silver coin. White 
■nioney^ standard silver coin. Obs, 

1*335 Act^ Edw. II fy stat 2, c. i § 4 Que totes maneres de 
noire monoie, que courent ja communalment en noire 
roialme..soient tote ouUrement ostez.] 1423 RollsofParlt. 
IV, For as muche as gret scarcite of Whit money 

is wyth tnne this land, because that silver is bought. 1469 
Sc. Acts yets. ///(1597) § 40 That there be na Denlers of 
France, ..nor nanc viher counterfaictes of black money, be 
tane in payment In the Realme, bot our soveraine Lords 
awin black money. 1567 Harman Caveat 42 He plucked 
ouie viii. shyJlinges in wbyte money. 1607 Middleton 
Phantix 1. vi, He had so much grace before be died to turn 
bis white money into gold, a great ease to bis executor. 
1642 Fuller Holy Prof. St iv, v. 264 Receiving black 
money from cbeatours, he payes them in good silver.^ 

2 . (With pH) A particular coin or coinage. 
Also, a denomination of value representing a 
fraction or a multiple of the value of some coin ; 
in full, motley of accowit (see Account sb. i). 

1426 Lydc. pe Guil. Pilgr, 17614 Tbys hand in frenshe . . 

Ys callyd‘ Poitevyneressc',Forytforgelh. .A monye callyd 
Poytevyn. 1481 Caxton iiuxiv. 165 The monoyes 

were establlssbed first ; for as moche as they had not of alle 
thinges necessarye to gydre. 1^8 J. Read tr, A rezus* Com* 
pend. Meih. 6g, I made an orifice with the Trepan, to the 
greatnes of a siluer mony called a Roiall. 16x7 Morvson 
ItxTui. 283 Now I will set downe the divers moneys of Ger- 
many with the severall values of them, c 1630 Mun Eng, 
Treas. (1664) 4 He ought to know the Measures. Weights, 
and Monies of all forraign Countries, B. Jonson 

Discav., Cansuetudo etc (Z640), Customeis the mostcertaine 
hlistresse of Language, as thepublicke stampe makes the cur- 


rent money. 1648 (^, Walker Hist, IndePend. 1. 169 Francis 
Allen a poor Goldsmith. . . In honour of whom Clipped moneys 
are now called (.Allens). X7s6NuG»i.NT(7n TotiryGermanyW. 
62 At Cologne, the most remarkable money is the rixdollar. 

Penny CycL VIII. 328/1 Constantine I. introduced the 
milliarensis, worth somewhere about a shilling of our money. 
,1839 ibid, XV, 322/1 The denominations, .of the different 
moneys current among the chief nations of antiquity. 1885 
Athenznm 30 May 6^/i The reasons for these changes in 
coinage, the intentions of those who issued moneys . . are 
often almost unknown. 

3 . Coin considered in reference to its value or 
purchasing power ; hence, property or possessions 
of any kind viewed as convertible into money or 
having value expressible in terms of money. 

^ c izgoS. Eng. Leg. 1.262/41 Non ojmr Moneye, heo seide, 
ich ne habbe bote mi-self her. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xiir. 
394 To marchaunden with monoye [rAr.raonelej and maken 
her eschaunges. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 705 Up-on a 
he gat him more moneye Than that the person gat in 
monthes tweye. C1430 ’Lhoo. London Lyckpenyx, But for 
lack of mony I cold not spede. 1529 More Suppl. Soulys 
Wks. 325/2 Then were he very cruel! in that he deliiiereth 
them not without moneL 1539 Bible i Tim. vi.'io For 
couetousnes of money is the rote of all euyll. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. u, xxii. 122 Sometimes lustice cannot be bad with, 
out mony. 17x8 Lady hi. W. Montagu Lett. (1887) II. 237 
'Tis his business to get money, and hers to spend it. 1753 
I Hanway Trav. 1 1 . 1. iii. 15 They have introduced the custom 
of giving money to servants. 17^6 Adam Smith W. H. tv. 

L > X Wealth and money, .are, in common language, con- 
sidered as^ in every respect synonymous. 1879 Froude 
Csesar xviiL 301 He already owed half a million of money. 

Murray’s Mag. June 764He’JJcomeintoalotofmoney 
some fine day. 

b. with demonstrative or possessive adj., desig- 
nating a sum applied to a particular purpose or ia 
the possession of a particular person. 

a 1300 Cttrsor M, 16475 Her& i yeld yoiv yur mone, ges 
me a-gain mi war. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1725) 308 pat 
tyme no ping he wrouht, bot spendid his mone. 1463 Bu^y 
Wills (Camden) 27 This mony not to be delyuerid to noon 
of hem, X590 Shak's. Com. Err. iv. i. 63 The monie that 
you owe me for the Chaine. ci6^^ [see Foolz^.* 1 d]. 1684 
Bunyan Pilgr. II. (2862) 351 Then said one of them, I will 

r y you when I take my Mony. 18x8 Cruise Z>/c^’J^(ed. 2) 
477 Notwithstanding the father paid the whole money, 
X838 p. Jf.rrold Men 0 / Character [xZ^x) 320 The highway 
laconism of ‘^your money or your life I * 1891 Kipling 
that Failed in, Come back when your money’s spent. 

c. considered as a commodity in the market 
(for loan, etc.). 

a 1687 Petty Fol. Ariih, vi. (1691) xoo It is certain that 
mony which payeth those Rents, and driveih on Trade, 
must have increased also. xSgx Sir D. North Disc, Trade 
Pref, Bo, Money is a Merchandize, whereof there may be 
a glut, as well as a scarcity. 2776 Adam Smith W . N . iv. 1, 

It is not any scarcity of gold and silver, but the difficulty 
which such people find in borrowing, and which their 
creditors find in getting payment, that occasions the general 
complaint of the scarcity of money. 1797 Burke Regie. 
Peace iii. Sel. Wks. III. 208 The value of money must be 
judged, like every thing else, from it's rate at market. Z878 
Encycl, Brit, XVI, 721/1 In mercantile phraseology the 
value of money means the interest charged for the use of 
loanable capital. Thus, when the market rate of interest is 
high money is said to be dear, when it is low money is re- 
garded as cheap. 

If d. certain niotiey (see Certain sb. 5 b). 
CX380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. WycUf 149 To sett 
kereon her syngnet for a cerleyne moneye. 2536 Chron, 
Cr. Friars (Camden) 70 [She] gave hare husbande a sartyne 
mony a yere dureynge hys Jyffe, 

4 . pi. Properly = ‘ sums of money *, but often 
indistinguishable from the sing, (sense 3). Now 
chiefly in legal and quasi-legal parlance,, or as an 
archaism. 

^ 1383 Wyclif 2 Macc, iii, 6 And tolde to hym the tresorlc 
in Jerusalem for to be ful with moneys [Vulg. pecuniis] vn- 
iioumbreabJe. 1625 Bacon Ess., Usitry (end). No Man will 
Lend his Moneyes farre off, nor put them into Vnknown 
Hands. 1632 Lithcow Trax».ve. i4o[He] furnished him with 
great moneys, and other necessaries. 1734 tr. Rollids Anc. 
Hist. xix. V. (2827) VIII. 163 To make him a present of the 
monies arising fiom that sale. 1822 Byron Werner u. ii. 
But to steal The moneys of a slumbering man I xZ&sMom. 
Star 3 Feb., A young woman, was charged, .with stealing 
from the person of Robert Tharston,. ."js. 6d., his moneys. 
2866 Crump Banking v. 118 An agreement to pay the bill 
when certain monies were realised, 2871 R. Ellis tr. Co- 
iullus xxix. 23 Is not all his act To swallow monies, empty 
purses heap on heap? 

*11 From Shakspere onwards, the use of the pi. 
for the sing, has been commonly attributed to Jews, 
whose supposed pronunciation is sometimes ridi- 
culed by the spelling * monish \ 

XS96 Shaks. Merch. V. 1. iii. 227 You come to me, and you 
Say, Sfaylocke, wewould haue moneyed 1794 Cumberland 
yezu II, ii, Sheva, Why truly, monies is a goot thing. 1819 
Scott Ivanhoe xi, ‘ O said the jew, * are come to pay 
moneys. ..And from whom dost thou bring it?’ 

5 . With defining word, forming specific phrases, 
as *1* chief money «= capital ; even money, equal 
betting, also atlrib. ; f present, f real money 
Re.voy MONEY; f single, small money, small 
change ; f Spanish money slang(see quot. 1700), 

. For hani, soft moiuy see Hard a. 2, Soft a, Freq, with 
prefixed sb., denoting the reason or purpose for which money 
isexpended,osbeer,fUoney(BEBRsb.t^), BLOoo*xtQsi:Y,card, 

money (Card sb? 14), consciencemtonev (Conscience 16 c) 
tCopy-MO.vEY, gate-money (Gate sb,^ 13), Hush-mo.vey, 
POCKET-.MONEY, SmART-MONKV, CtC. 

atiZoSi. BemardjiZio Horstm. Alteugl. Leg. (1878) 53 
3 if i lake {>€ )>e chef moneye [L. capitate} Wip to pleye. 
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*553 Staiiford Chitrchifj. Acc. in Antiq^iary XVII. 117 
It. of ye paribheoners for crowche raonay or paschul! monay 
iiijj. *590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. L 3^, I am not fur- 

nish'd with the present monie. 1591 GKEZiiKznd Pt. Conny-c. 
(1502) D2, ri'hcre] came another and bought a knife and 
should hauc single money again. x6zx Don’Se Anat. IPor/dy 
ist Anniv. 234 And that rich Indie which doth gold interre, 
Is but as sin:ile mone>r coyn’d from her. 1685 Pettv Lazt 
Will p. V, Which, .raised me an estate of about 13000/. in 
ready and real money, a 1700 B, E. Diet. Cant. Crew^ 
Spanish’money^ fair Words and Compliments. 1722 De 
hoE (1884) 106 Small i^Ioney to make up any.odd 

Sum. 1903 Daily News 8 Aug, 4/5 if number five wins the 
bank collects all the even-money bets. 

6. Phiases, etc. 

a. Proverbs. AToney imkes the mare (or f horse) 
to go ; money is the sinews (or i* nerves) of war 
(cf. Cicero PhiL v. ii. 5 * nervos belli, pecuniam 
infinitam’); titne is money \ etc. 

c 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 268 In old termys I have 
herde seyde That mony makyth Schapman. 1573 J. Sand- 
ford Honrs liecreat. (1576) 213 Money makes the horsse 
to goe. 160$ Bacon Adv. Learn, it. xxiii. § 38 But that 
opinion I may condemne with like reason as Macchiauell 
doth that other : that monies were the sinews of the waires. 
1638 [see Nerve sb. 2]. x66o T. M. C. Walkeds Hist. 
ImUpend. iv. 65 The Army could not subsist without money 
(which is the Nerve of Warh 1659, 1698 [see Mare '■ \ b], 
X792 WoLCOT (P. Pindar) ^tore Money^ Odes to Mr. Pitt iv, 
"its money makes the old mare trot. ,x86x Trafford City 
<y Suburb xiv, Money makes money, it is said. x886 Baring- 
Gould xlni, Time was money to Mr. Cheek. 

He did not allow the grass to grow under bis feet. 

b. For money : in return or exchange for money. 
For or at the money : at the price paid. For love 
or money : see Love sh. 7 c. {So and so) for my 
moneys a colloq. expression of approbation = * . . is 
what I desire or like*, . is my choice*, ‘give me . 

d* To take eggs for {one's) money : see Egg sb. 4. 

c X330 R. Bku.nne Chron. (1725) 246 pel wer out of be lour 
delyuerd for mone. c 1380 WycLiF IVks. (1880) 241 Whanne 
prelatis. .fauouren hem in synne for moneye. 15x3 Brad- 
shaw St. IPerburge i. 1677 There was habundaunce Of all- 
maner pleasures to be had for monye. 2599 Shaks. Much 
Ado II. iii. 63 Well, a home for my money when all’s done. 
1616 W. Haughton Ktitlei EngUsh-Men for my Money. 
2667 Dryden & Dk. Newcastle Sir M. Mar-.AU v, i, 
They may talk what they will of Oxford for an university, 
but Cambridge for my money. 1700 [see Give v. 3 cl* ^273^ 
North Life Dudley North (2744) 181 It is certain the Pam- 
phlet is., utterly sunk, and a Copy not to be had for Money. 
x^2-xa Bentham Ration, yudie. Evid, (1827) IV. 93 'The 
higher you pay for your dispatch, the more delay you have 
for your money. 2842 S. ^ver Handy Andy x, * You’re 
right *, said Dick, ' Murphy is the very man for our money 
z88a Daily Tel, 30 Jan., Khamseen, who cost 570 guineas 
at Mr. Vyner’ssale, is reckoned a bargain.. at the money. 

c. To make money*, to acquire or earn money; 
also, to get money by the sale of make a profit 
out of. To coin money : to acquire wealth rapidly 
(see Coin i c). 

*457 Paston Lett. I. 416 He . . resseyvyth but chafiV and 
waare for hyscornys and wollys, &c. and then most abyde 
along day lo make money. 2472-2632 [see Make v, 29]. 
2828 W. M'Dowall Paeuis Galloway DiaL 25 When Buona- 
parte in splendour shone, *Twas then I made the money. 
290X Spectator :io July 82/1 The W.ar Office ought not to 
make money out of, any more than they should subsidise, 
the rltlc clubs. 

d. (// is) everybody's or every man's money \ in 
early use, what everybody prefers to buy j also, 
what everybody can afford to buy ; now (mainly in 
negative context) what everybody would find worth 
its price. (Also in analogous phrases ; see quots. 
1625, 1712, 1851.) To be {goodtbadj etc.) money: 
to be a (good or bad) investment, lo * pay * : There 
is money in {something) ; money can be made out 
of it. 

2602 Holland Pliny I. 382 The ointment of Saffron 
confected at Soli In Cilicia, imported for a good while and 
caried the praise alone ; but soonc after that of Rhodes was 
every mans money. 2625 Bacon Ess.^ Riches, When a .Mans 
Stockc is come to that, that he can c-xpect the Prime of 
Markets, and oucrcomc those Bargaincs, which for their 
grcaincsNC are few Mens Money, 2653 Gataker Vind. 
Annot. yer. 29 The whole work ,. consists of two great 
volumes, and the price consequently correspondent, not 
every mans money, and in fewer hands therefore. 2722 
.\ooisoN S/ect. No. 48a P x Such a Discourse is of general 
Use, and every married Man's Money. 1852 Mayhew 
Loud. Lab, 1. 91/1, I sell dry fruit, sir, in February and 
March, because I must be doing something, and green 
fruit's not my money then. Ibid. 139/1 Mignonette's 
everybody’s money. Dahlias didn’t go off so well. Ibid. 
(iS6r) HI. X03, 1 reckon Astlcy’s is the worst money 
for any man. Ibid. 130 Richardson's used.. to be more 
money, but now it's as bad as the rest of 'cm. 1887 PMl 
Mali G. X M.ar. 14/x There is undoubtedly money in guns. 
7. attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as moneys 
affair, •bond, -chest, \-coJgcr (« miser), -coffer, 
“Controversy, -debt, -itraughl, -drawer, •fine, -god, 
-market, means, •\-mi 5 cr, -mulct, -payment, -price, 
’Safe, -standani, -token, -transaction, 
-vdIu.ttiQn, -value, -wages. 

xyo* Steulx: Funeral ji. i, Vour Lordship will send for 
Him, when you arc at lxi\ure lo look ui>ou •Money-affairs. 
1837 C\uLvi.u Pr. Rev, 1. 111. viii. Rich if Coutt-iiilcs and 
•Money.l>om!* can enrich him, 1836 Pusev in l.iddon 
Life (lijj) I. xvii. 393 To put a caiikcr into the •money- 
ihc>ts of «hc Proicvtant landlord*. x8i8 Ulackw. Mag. 
HI. 402 .Muviy, frou'y, stingy, •tnoucy-ccdgcr. 1525-6 
.Vr.‘, St. Mary at Hill 331 For . . mendyng cf the lock 


of the •money cofur within the plate chest, 2597 Beiabd 
Theatre God's yudgeni.li6s2) 490 If there were anie *money. 
controuersies to be decided. 17XX AI. Henry P'orgiv. Sin 
Wks. 1853 II* 3*9/* Saviour in his parables alludes 
to *money-debts. 2890 Sir G. F. Duckett Visit, Eng. 
Cluniac Found. 32 He found the house with a money- 
debt of 935. marks. 2758 M.P's Let. on Navy 19 These 
assigned Tickets would be equal to 'Money-draughts 
upon any responsible Banker. x88o W, Newton Serin, 
for Boys <5- Girls (i88z) 372 She had lost the key of her 
•money-drawer. .2875 Stubbs Const, Hist. I. iii. 47 Such 
are the proportions of the wer-gild and the *money*fines. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. vii. 39 * Sufflse it then, thou *Money 
God,’ iquoth bee) ‘That ail thine ydle offers I refuse'. 
2600-22 Rowlands J'our Knaves tyexey Soc.) 63 A knight 
.. Intreaies his father .. Some *mony-ineans to help him 
he would make. 2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary u (1625) 45 
A wretched ending of such •money-mii.ers. 2650 Trapp 
Comm. Exod. xx. 17 Violence offered to a woman . . if 
shee were not quick, it was onely a •monie-mulct. 2799 
Hull Advertiser 15 June 1/2 The bouse is. .subject to a 
•money payment in heu of tithes. 1776 Adam Smith JV. N. 
I. V. (1869) I. 49 Six shillings and eight pence.. in the time 
of Edward I, I consider as the same *money-price with a 
pound sterling in the present time. x86x Maine Ane. Law 
V. 157 The husband. .pays a inoney.price_ to her relations 
for the tutelage which they surrender to him. 1603 Davies 
Microcosm. 153 The *Money-Sacke best kept the Land from 
sack. X799 Hull Advertiser 6 Oct. 3/3 Charged, .with 
having broken open., the *money-safe within the said 
dwelling-house." 1771 Raper in PhiL Trans. LXI. 468, I 
discovered the Eginean Talent to have been the 'money- 
standard of Macedon. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 242 
They will need a market-place, and a *money-token for 
purposes of exchange. 1858 Lo. St. Leonards Handy-Bk. 
Prop. Law xviii. 135 Looking at this as a simple *money 
transaction. 1848 Mill Pol. Ecoit., PreL Remarks, 1. 5 He 
accepted these [goods] at a 'money valuation. 2870 Emer- 
son Soc. Sf Solit., Etoqueiue Wks. (Bohn) III. 32 In old 
countries, a high 'money-value is set on the service of men 
who have achieved a personal distinction. 1827 Malthus 
PopuL (ed. 5) 1. 32 An increased number of labourers receiv- 
ing the same 'money-wages will necessarily, by their com- 
petition, increase the money- price of corn. 

b. objective and objective genitive, as money- 
borrower, -catcher, -clipper, -coiner, -getter, 
-hoarder, -lover, -teller, *\-thirster\ money-breeding, 
-catching, -clipping, -getting, -grasping, -loving, 
•meditating, -saving vbl. sbs. and adjs.; e. advb. 
and instrumental, as money-bloated, -distressed, 
-mad, -mouthed, \ spelled (~ spellbound) adjs. 

a 1843 Syd« Smith Wks. 2859 ^1* 306/2 The 'money- 
bloated blockhead. 2766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. ill, Though he 
was a 'money-borrower. 2796 Mrs. M. ’RoMUi^o-a Angelina 
1. 71 The blustering,..*money-breeding savage, her father, 

2702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vii. 33 'I he Disciples of this 

•Money-catcher became so Exceeding Fierce. 1842 Emer- 
son Lect., Man the Reformer Wks. (Bohn) II, 236 The 
most bronzed and sharpened moncy-catcher. 2737 {title) 
The Pleasant Act of 'Aloncy-Catcning. 2759 if. ^IART1N 
Nat. Hist. Eng. I. Somerset 68 A notorious shelter for 
Robbers and 'Money-clippers. 2563-87 Foxe A, ff M. 
(1^96) 321/1 About which time aTso,..Iewes for 'monie 
clipping were put to execution. 1725 Leoni Palladio^s 
Archit. (1742) II. 78 Hie Mensarii bad the inspection over 
'Money-Coiners, and Bankers. 2853 Thackeray Esmond 
I. xiv, Few fond women feel 'money-distressed. 2813 L, 
Hunt in Examiner 2^7/2 An assembly of joGbers 

and 'money-getters. 1653 Walton Angler L 5 'Money- 
getting men. 2836 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. (ed. 2) 11, 
xxviii. 395 A life of money-getting is a life of care. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed, 2) I. 190 Socrates makes a playful allu- 
sion to his money.getting habits. 1789 Wolcot(P. Pindar) 
Expost. Odes ill, Perdition catch the 'money-grasping 
wretch. X643 Trapp Cr/i. xxiii. 16 It may well be 

said of 'money-hoarders, they have no quick-silver, no 
currant money. 1795 Ld. Auckland Corr, (x562) III. 302 
The 'money-holders know.. that the whole continental 
system is involved in calamity. 1833 Mrs. Grant Mem, 
(1S44) 111. 214 He is no 'money-lover, and is kind-hearted. 

2703 Rowe Fair Penst. i. L 54 Sour, unrelenting, 'Mony- 
loving Villains. 1768 Woman of Honor HI. 219 That 
'money-mad avarice. 2749 Fielding Tom foncs xi. ix, 
Not so travels the- 'money-meditating tradesman. 1604 
Pricket Honors Fame (1881)4 Some golden 'mony mouthed 
eloquence, that vseth a detractors Oratory. z8z6 E. Irving 
Babylon 1. iv. 3x2 Legislation upon anv principle but that 
of moncy-makmg, or 'money-saving, n.iib gone lo .sleep, 
1615 T, Adams White Devil A mercenary tongue and a 
'moncy-sperd conscience. 2^4 R, Ashley tr. Lays le Roy 
29 b, 'Money-tellers, and changers. 2652 French 

Pref. *3b, Did you never hearc of a vapouring fellow.. that 
. .was. .caught aside by 'moncy-ibirsters? 

8. Special combinations; t^nonoy-bank = 
Bank sb.^ 2 or 7 ; so i; money-banker ; fmoney- 
batteror, a clipper or sweater of coin; f money- 
bawd, derisive name for a usurer; money-bill, a 
bill in Parliament for granting supplies; money- 
broker, a money-dealer; money-clauae, a clause 
(in a Parliamentary bill) for granting supplies ; 
money-column, (<?) a portion of an account-book 
page or the like, marked off by vertically ruled 
lines for the reception of figures denoting sums of 
money ; {b) the column of a newspaper, devoted 
to the money-market; monoy-cowrio, « CowniB 
I a ; monoy-dcalor, one who deals in money in 
the way of exchange, banking, lending, etc.; so 
raonoy-dcaling vbl. sb. ; *f monoy-dropper, 
a sharper who drops a piece of money and 
then pretends to have found it, in order lo obtain 
the confidence of his intended dupe ; money- 
flowor, the plant Honesty, Lunar/a biennis; 

*i* monoy-gentlomon, a ' money-man* (see below) ; 


of -good position ; money-jobber, a dealer ;a 
money or coin; so money-jobbing vbl. si' 
money -letter, a letter, containing-' montv- 
t money-man, a financier ; also {tionce-use) one 
who desires money; money-market, the sphere 
of operation- of the dealers in loans, stocks and 
shares, etc.; t money-master, one who posscises 
large funds with which he does business, a capitalist ; 
+ money-merchant, a trader in money, money- 
dealer; money-order, an order for piiyment of 
a specified sum, issued at one post-office and 
payable at another (in British official use restricted 
to what is popularly called a post-office order, in 
which the name of the payee does not appear on 
the order, but is transmitted from the issuing to the 
paying office in a ‘letter of advice’; thus dis- 
tinguished from the postal order); money-pot, 
an earthenware money-box from which coins can 
be talcen only by breaking the vessel; money- 
’quake, a financial smash of seismic magnitude; 
d* money-scrivener, one whose business it is to 
raise loans, put money out at interest, etc., bn 
behalf of his clients (see Scrivener) ; money- 
spider = next (fl); also, a spider of the genus 
Salticns; money-spinner, {a) a small spider, 
Aranca sccnica, supposed to bring good luck in 
money or other matters to the person over whom 
it crawls; {b) one who makes great profits by 
speculation or usury ; so money-spinning vhl. 
so.»; money-taker, irCa) one who takes bribes; 
'{b) one who is appointed to receive payments of 
money, esp.-owt who is set at the eiilrance of a 
place of entertainment to receive the money for 
admission. 


a 2628 F. Grfa'il Sidney (1652) 230 That provident Lsdy 
..made his credit swell through all the 'money-banks of 
Europe. 2677 Yarkanton Eng, Iwprov. 18 All per^ns 
that have designs to get considerable Sums "of Moneys iuio 
their hands for intended designs, or haz.irdous adveniuTcs 
apply themselves Id the 'AIoncy-Bankers. exs^S Ccckg 
LorelCs B. (Percy Soc.) 12 Players, purse cutters, 'money 
baterers, Golde washers. 2626 0. Jokson Staple (f N, and 
Intermeane, Old Couetou5Desse,..the 'Money-baMd, who 
is a flesh*bawd too, they say. a 2725 Burnet Time 
111. (2724) I. 439 The House of Commons gave a 'money 
bill for this.^ 2827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1676) III. xiii. 37 
The long agitated question of the right of the lords lomake 
alterations In money-bills. 1626 0. Jonson in Brrxv.Ps 
Past. II. To Author, Or, like our 'Money* Brokers, lakevp 
names On credit, and are cossen'd. 1833 J. npLUNo 
Manuf. Metal II. v, 113 Mr. Rothschild, the eminent 
capitalist and money*broker. 2844 Ld. Brougham Brit. 
Const, xvil. (1862) 266 The assent of the Lords to a 'money- 
clause is just as necessary as to any other part of a Bill. 
2737-52 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Book-keeping, They may keep 
the debt and credit both on one side, by double 'money* 
columns, 1862 Ckamb. Encycl. II. 227/3 l*hc first money* 
column on cacli page Is for the discount, and the second 
for the cash. 2906 Daily Chron. 23 M.iy 6/4 A keen eye 
intent on the money-column (of a newspaper]. 2O39S0W. 
ERBY Conch, Man. 6s 'Money Cowry, CyPrxa Moneta. 
2787 Hawkins Life Johnson 423 A company of 'money- 
dealers, who, in their time, held the balance of the Anlu crp 
exch.'inge. 2866 Cru.mp Banking i. x Sonic autbonlies 
assert that the Lombard merchants commenced the business 
of 'money-dealing, 2748 Smollett Rod. Ratul, xv, A 
. ra-scally 'money-dropper, who made it his business to decoy 
strangers in that manner to one of his own haunts. .2578 
*Mony flourc, 2597 money flower [see pcnny-Jlower, Penny 
22]. 2665 Pepys Diary 7 Apr., Unless the King gel 
some nobleman or rich *money*gcntleman to lend bun 
money. 2696 J. Cary Ess. Coyn 9 The People were again 
furnish’d by the 'Money-Jobbers, with new Argunients 
against the- Government. 2798 Bp. Watson Address 
People Ct. Brit. 5 hloney-jobbers, who deal in large specula- 
tions on credit. 2790 UvKKE'Pr, Rev. 377 By ifiis means 
the spirit of 'money-jobbine and speculation goes into tl.c 
mass of land Itself, 2886 w. J, Tucker E. Europe 85 N. 
to those with the parcels, or 'moneydetters, ask them to 
wait. 2575-85 Abp. Sandys Serm. 1. 5 As before he cxhorlcu 
vs to come and buic freely, without monie; bccause Coa 
is no 'monie man. 2663 Pepys Diary x8 Sept., To dinner 
to Sheriff Maynell’s, the great mone>[*man. .*862 Goschkn 
For. Exch. 10 The power which foreign capitali'»ts, holders 
of bills of exchange upon England, may exert over our 
'money-market. 2604 M. Black Bk, in Middletons \yks. 

(Bullen) VHI. 28 An hoary 'money-master, .his only' tecrea- 

lion was but lo hop alx)ut the Burse. 2630 R. yohnsons 
Kiitgd. «$• Commw, 339 They are great Bankers and inoiiy 
Masters. 2647 'I'rapp Comm. Matt, xxi. 12 Christ is every- 
d.ay casting out of his Church all these 'money mercliani5. 
a 2656 Hales Gold. Rem. u\. .Serin., etc. (1673) a6 AugU'tmui 
Chlessius, a B.Tnker, a Moncy*nierchant at Rome. 2804 m 
H, Joyce Hist. Post Office (1803) 438 At Sight pav..onc 
Pound.. and place the fame to the ‘Account of 
Order Office. 2803 Ibid. 420 The Money Order Olucc had 
been established in 2793, 2681 Grew iv. 5 iv.332 

.A Roman 'Money-Pot. .fashion'd almost like a I ml Jug 
without a Neck. Closed at the lop, and having a Notch on 
one side, as in a Christmas-Box. x^x Hor. .Smith MotujeJ 
Man 1 1 1, iii. 67 A ^money-quake, whose explosion should hurl 
all their fortunes Into the air. 1853 Mundv Our AnUlodet 
(*857) 20 At liic time of the general moncy-<juakc he fell JiLc 
the rest— failing for an immense suul 2704 Lutthlll /»rv</ 
Rel. (1857) V.414 .Mr. Adams, an eminent -money scrivener 

of this ciliy,. .IS gone aside (os tis said) for 5q.qw/. <1x784 

Johnson In Boswell Li/eiitib) JH. 20 Jack Llh«,aim;nc> 
scrivener behind the Jtoyal Excliangc. 2875 .Mmxiss-^ . 
Helena 211 Salileus nigrolwdatns. CAmLf.-^lhc 
black and v^hite • Fly-caichcr * or * 'iloncV'Spidrr , as H i‘ 

commonly called. ’ 2879 N. ■)- C* V.XIi. sr) n<c super- 
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stition in' connexion with so-called ‘money*spiders% 1756 
Mrs. F. Brooke Old Maui No. 36. 289 Last night you 
were more pleased than a wise woman ought to have been, 
at seeing a *money-spinner upon your handkerchief. xSda 
Sala Seven Sons I. x. 253 The son of a city money-spinner 
of mushroom extraction. 1855 Chamier My Travels III. iv. 
95 *Money-spinning defies even a sirocco or a pestilence. 
1616 R. C. Tinted Whistle ly. 1442 Sayth master *mony« 
taker, greasd i’ th' fist, ‘ And if thou comst in danger, for a 
noble rie stand thy friend’. 1825 Hone Evety'day Bk. 
5 Nov. I, 1185, I paid my penny to the monej'-taker. 

Sdoney (mo'ni), v. [In sense i, ad. F. vton- 
nayer\ in the other senses, f. Monky skJ} 

1. trails. To coin or mint (money), rare. 

cx.^%0 PUsT' Ly/Manhade i. exit. (1869) 59 And therfore 
on him was forged and moneyed ihi ransoum ; the wikkede 
smithes forgeden him on his bak and moneyden [orig. Fr. 
inonnoyerent\ him. 1691 Locke Lozver. Interest \Vks. 1727 
II. 44 If your Exportation will not balance your Importa- 
tion. .away must your Silver go again, whether Afonied or 
not Monied. 1865 %k\.k Avier.in IKarl.ijfiThe American 
..double-eagle, .is perhaps the most beautiful and splendid 
coin ever moneyed in any mint. 

f 2. To supply with money, bestow money upon. 
In bad sense, to bribe. Ohs. 

1528 Tindale Obed. Chr, Man Dijb, How many yeres 
they will prolonge the sentence with c.avillacions & suttelie, 
if they be well monyed on both p.arties. 1330 — Pract. 
Prel. G j, Then come in the embassadours of Fraunce and 
monye a fewe prelates, .to betraye both the kynge and the 
royalme to.^ x6xi Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, xx. xi, {1623) 674 
Some perfidious English, whom King Robert had monyed. 
1624 Heywood Captives i. i. in Bullen O, PL IV, Thou hast 
monied me in this, Nay landed me. a 162^ Fletcher & 
Mass. Laws of Candy 1. i. He out of his own store Hath 
monied Cassilanes the General. 

f b. To furnish money for (an undertaking). 
a X697 Aubrey LiveSyIngelberl{^\^<j^\ II. 1 He was a poore- 
man, but Sir Hugh Middleton.. moneyed the businesse. 

3. To dispose of for money, rare, 

c 1611 CnAPAtA.N///Wxi. S90 Our prey was rich and great; 
Twice fiue and twentie flo^kes of sheepe [etc.] ;..And these 
soone-monled wares We draue into Neileus towne, 1893 
FunEs Stand, Dict.^ Money v... 2, (Rare.) To dispose of for 
money ; as, to money a cargo, 

4, To money out : to state in detail the prices of ; 
to ‘price out’ or ‘figure out’ (a tender or esti- 
mate). Sc, 

2833 Loudon Eucycl, Archit, § X059 (Scottish Specification) 
A detailed bill of every article contained in the estimate, 
together with the price at which each article was monied out, 
must accompany such tender, 1893 Westin.Caz. 1 Nov. 7/3 
The high prices at which they moneyed out tiieir tenders. 

SlO'neyaget Tliit, [a. OF. monneage (mod. 
F, monnayage)y mint, tax upon money, f, monnayer 
Money v, Cf. med.L. moniidgium and mone^ 
idtienm^ * A payment by the moneyers for the 
privilege of coining; otherwise explained as a 
payment by the subjects to prevent loss by the 
depreciation or change of coinage’ (Stubbs Set, 
Charters Gloss, s. v. Monetagiuni). 

1747 Carte Hist, Eng, 1.^482- Moneyage was a duty of 
twelve pence paid every third year in Normandie to the 
Duke for not altering the coin. *762 Hume Hist, Eng. to 
Hen. PI/, I. App. «, 414 Moneyage was also a general land- 
tax.. levied by the two first Norman kings, and abolished 
by the charter of Henry I. 

Money-bag. 

1. A bag for holding money. Often used jocularly 
in pi. to denote ‘ wealth ’. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus s.y. Nuinarius, Theea nninaria^ 
a money bagge. 1396 Shaks. Merch. F. ii. v. 18 , 1 did 
dreame of money bags to night. 17x3 Addison Guard. No. 
106 ^ 4, 1 found my place taken up by an ill-bred, aukward 
puppy, with a money-bag under each arm. 1823 Lamb Elia 
u. Stage Illusion^ The insecure tenure by which he (jc. the 
miser] holds his money ba^s and parchments? 1884 St. 
James's Gaz.t^ July 6/1 The elder had possession of the 
inonej'-bags ; and so Prince Victor was forced toe.nt the leek. 

2. transf (//•) A person who is chiefly remark- 
able as a possessor or lover of money. 

x8x8 Keats Isabella xvlli, How could these money-bags 
see east and west?^ 1898 J. Arch Story of Life 37S Though 
squarsons and squires, landlords and money-bags leagued 
together against me, I was returned by a majority of 34. 

Money-bound, a. jocular, [after weather- 
bound.'] Detained by want of money. 

1823 Moore Mem. Sheridan II. 488 His letters to the 
trea.surer of the theatre on these occasions were generally 
headed with the words ‘ Money-bound 1863 J eaffreson 
Sir Everards Datt, 85 When you Were often money-bound 
for a month at a time at a manor-house, because you hadn’t 
the requisite amount of cash wherewith to tip the servants 
on leaving. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Moneyfoundf 
a phra.se expressive of such passengers as are detained on 
board till a remittance arrives for paying the passage made. 

Mo'ney-box. A box in which money is kept ; 
esp, a closed box into which savings or contribu- 
tions are dropped through a slit, 

1585 HiGiNS tr. Junius' Nomencl. Capsella feiilis. , 
a mony box made of potters clay, wherein boyes put their 
mony to keepe, such as they bang in shops, See. towards 
Christmas. x6xi Cotcr., Cachemaille, a moneybox. 1755 
Johnson, Monevbox^ a till. 1848 Dickens Dombey xviii, 
The juggler’s wife is active with the money-box in another 
quarter of the town. 1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. Breakft. 
vii. (189^) 169 The brains also are shaken up {by riding] like 
coppers in a money-box. 

Mo'uey-cbauger. One whose business it is to 
change money at a fixed or authorized rate. 

1^82 Wyclif John ii. 14 And he fond in the temple men 
sellinge scheep, and oxen, and culueris, and chaungeris [v.r. 
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money chaungeris) rittin^e. ^1440 Vork Mysi. xxvL 73 In 
cure temple. .Where tabillis full of tresoure lay.. Of cure 
cheffe mony-Aangers. *525 Tikdale Matt, xxL 12 And 
overthrew th^iables of the mony chaungers. 1727 Abbuth- 
NOT Coins^ etc. 2x2 The Usurers or Money-changers being 
a sort ofa scandalous employment at Rome. 2827 Macaulay 
Ess.y Machiavelti f 13 The tables of Italian money-changers 
were set in every city. 

Moneyche, obs. form of Monish. 

Moneyed (m»*nid), a. Forms : 5-7 monyed, 
6 ' monide, 6-9 monied, 6- moneyed, [f. 
Money sb, + 

1. Having or possessing money, rich in money. 
Moneyed man often spec. « Capitalist. 

1457 Poston Lett, I. 416 Of such chaffr takyng he shall 
nevere be monyed. 2373 L. Li.ovd Pilgr. Priiues 104 Hee 
should bee the most monyed Prince thateuershoulderaigne 
in India, c 1592 Marlowe Jew of Malta i. {1633) C, Thou 
art a I^Ierchant and a monied man, 1597 Bacon Ess.^ Colours 
V. (Arb.) 143 When a great moneyed man hath deilided 
his chests and cotnes and bags. 2623 Ihid.^ Usury r 4 
To inuite Moneyed Men, to lend to the Merchants, for 
the Continuing and Quickning of Trade. X647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. vr.§ 288 The hfa^uis of Worcester was gener- 
ally reputed the greatest monied man of the kingdom. 17x3 
Swift Allies Wks. 1751 VIII. 119 That Set of People, 

who are called the Monied Men; such as had raised vast 
Sums by trading with Stocks and Funds and lending Money 
upon great Interest. 2727 A. Hamilton New Ace, E. Ind, 
I. xii. X39 The Insolence of the Portugueze makes it unsafe 
for money’d strangers to dwell among them. 1803 Wordsw. 
Poems Nat, Indep, 1. xx. These times stake monied 

worldlings with dismay. 2822 J. Flint Lett. Amer. 108 
To appropriate to themselves the labour of less moneyed 
citizens. 1844 Stanley Arnold {iSs^) I. vi. 237 The landed 
aristocracy and moneyed aristocracy. 2B6S Ruskin Time 
<5* Tide (1872) 154 The monied men and leaders of commerce. 
1871 M. Collins Mry. < 5 * Merch, 111 , ix. 226 So moneyed 
a man deserves better treatment. 

fb. With qualifying adv. : ijvellf pUnieonsly\ 
etc.) supplied with money. Obs, 

2471 Ripley Co////. Alch.y, xxxix. in Ashm. (1652) 157 
For they can tech hj’s Monkys to leve in poverte, And to 
go clothyd and monyed relygyously. X479 Paston Lett. 
III. 254 , 1 was nott weell monyed, iTor I haddc nott paste 
X. marke. 2356 J. Heywood ATJ/i/rr ^ F, IxxiiL 3 Had he 
bene an ant plenteouslie mouide. x 683 FAtRFA.x m Magd. 
Coll. Jas. II (O. H. S.) 245 Ye best monyed was best 
qualifyed. 

2. Consisting of money, derived from money. 

1790 Burke Fr, Rezn Sel. Wks. II. 129 The monied pro- 
perty was long looked on with rather an evil eye by the 
people. 2798 flfALTHOs Popnl, (xSi?) If. 398 The efear monied 
rent yielded to a certain number of proprietors [etc.]. x8xs 
Co.MBC Picturesque xtx, Tis a proud scene of monied strife 
Forms this magnificence of life. 2825 W. Irving in Life (5* 
Lett, (1864) II. 233 The moneyed influence of the man of 
wealth. 2835 Penny Cycl, III. 475/2 Trade revived, and 
the monied resources of the State were improved. 1856 
Lever Martins Cro' M, 346 For these, we want power 
from you and some present moneyed assbiance. 

3. Moneyed interest : interest or concern in 
money as a possession ; a class or body of persons 
having such interest. (Cf. landed interest.') 

1722 (see Landed a, 2). 2757 J. H. Grose Voy. E, Ituiies 
407 A class of men called the moneyed interest. 1776 Adam 
Smith W. N. ii. iv. (1869) I, 355 As such capitals are com- 
monly lent out and paid back in money, they constitute 
what is called the monied interest. 2790 Burke Fr. Rev. 
164 The monied interest is in its nature more ready for any 
adventure ; aud its possessors more disposed to new enter- 
prizes of any kind. 2793 A. Young Example France 81 
The monied interest, .have some advantages from the more 
portable nature of iheirwcalth. 1885 J. Bright J"/. Canada 
13 Mar. (1S60) 67 We knowwhat ‘the City ’ means., .It 
means that the i^oplewho deal in shares..* the moneyed 
interest ’ of the City, are alarmed. 

4. U.S, Of a company or corporation : Having 
power to deal in money. 

1872 ScHELE DE Yere Americantsuis 30X A Moneyed In- 
stitution, as chartered companies are generally called, like ^ 
banks, insurance companies, and the like. 1889 Century \ 
Diet, S.V. Corporationy Moneyed corporation^ a corporation 
having banking powers, or power to make loans on pledges | 
or deposits, or authorized by law to make insurances. I 

Moneyer (mz^’ni^i). Forms ; 4 moneur, 4-5 
mouyour, moneyere, 4-7 monyer, 5 moneyour, 
monyowre, moueour, moniour, 6-S monier, 
4- moneyer. [a. OF. mon{ii)icr^ mon(7i)oier 
L. monetdrius coiner, minter.j 

1, f a. A money-changer. Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 14727 pair ox, pair cu, hair scepe ha* 
said, And moneurs moneyers] palrmone tald. CX380 

WvcLiF Sel. Wks. II, 49 Jesus,, lurnede up so doun ho 
bordis of monyeris. c\6,x>o Rouu Rose 63 ii But see what 
gold han usurers, And silver eek in gamers, Taylagiers, and 
these monyours. 

b. A money-dealer, banker, capitalist. ? Obs. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Moneyers,. .PAso Bankers that 
make it their Trade, to deal in Monies upon Return. 1733 
Johnson, Moneyer One that deals in money; a banker. 
1835 Thackeray Newcames Ixiv, F. B., sir, has a station in 
the world ; F. B. moves among moneyers and City nobs. 

2. One who coins money; a coiner, minter. Now 

chiefly Hist. - . ' . . 

Formerly used ns an olficial designation at the Mint ; the 
* Company of Moneyers * was abolished in 1337. 

2421-2 Hoccleve Dialogue 174 Ye cursed men, ye false 
moneyours. ssfify'wiArchxoIogia'XN. ijsTheseidmoniours 
to coyne and to make it. a 1577 Sir T, Smith Coutufiv. 
Eng. jj.xxi. (2589) 91 To enquire of all heretiques.. false 
moniers, extortioners [elal 2631 Bedwell Descr. Totten- 
ham E 3b, A House ..sometime in the tenure and occu- 
pation of Simon Bolton, monj'cr. s 669 Lo/hl, Gaz. No. 


MOTTEY-MOWGEE. 

294/4 The Provost and Company of Moneyers. 1670 Pst* 
TUs Fodiiue Reg. 41 The Master-worker, who receiveth the 
Silver from the Warden,.. and delivereth It to the Moniers. 
1697 Evelyn Numisur. i. 4 Coin'd by certain Florentine 
moneyers. 18x3 Ann. Reg., Chrotu 84 The moneyers’ hall 
offices also escaped with little injury. 2874 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. I, X. 314 The general depreciation of the coin- 
age, caused by the dishonesty of the moneyers. 

tMo*neyfied,;>m///^. Obs.rare-\ In quot. 
raonifide, -fi’d. [f. Money sb, : see -py.] Endowed 
with money. 

2642 Witt's Rccreai, M 8, Nature did well in giving poore 
men^ wit, That fooles well monifide [2663 Ibid. 15 b, 
mohifi’d] may pay for it. 

Mo;ne 3 rfW, ii. rare-K [-ful.] Abounding 
in money. 

2604 Broughton Corrupt, in Handl. Rclig. 52 The lewes 
..looke for a moneyfull King. 

Mo'ney-grub. [See Grub sb, i c.] One 
who is sordidly intent on amassing money. 

s'j6B Woman of Honor 111 . 235 Vanity is seen capable of 
erecting the very dirtiest money-grubs into Peers. i 8 x 5 
T. L. Peacock CryllGr. (xS6i) 128 He has been chosen as 
the most conspicuous grub among the moneygrubs of his 
borough* 

nio •ney-gx’ubber. [See Gbubbeb 3 .] =prec. ' 

2852 D. Jerrold St. Giles xxxii. 333 And so, they’ve 
turned you over.. to the old money-grubber. x86a Thorn- 
BURY Turner II. 258 Was this.. the mere money-grubber 
and sordid Horpagon ? 

So Mo'ney-grubbixig' vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2843 Thackeray Van. Fair xx. The whole pack of money- 
I grubbing vulgarians. 1870 Disraeli Lothair xxxii, They 
I have become absorbed in money-grubbing and what they 
I c.!]] industiy. 

Mo*116y-l62lder. One whose business is lend- 
i ing money at interest. 

278. Burke .S/i, Durat. Parl.yiVs. 1812 V. 378 In every 
district of the kingdom, there is some leading man,.. some 
active attorney, some popular preacher, some moneylender, 
&c. &c. who is followed by the whole flock. 1835 Dickens 
Sk. Boz, Pawnbroker's Shop, The better sort of pawnbroker 
calls himself a silversmith^., while the more humble money- 
lender boldly advertises his calling, and invites observation. 
2878 Stubbs Const, Hist, III. xviii. 91 The odium which 
has been heaped upon him as a money-lender. 

So Mo'ney-Iendinsf vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2763 Foote Coumtissary i. Wks. 1790 II. 7 That canting, 
couzening, money-lending, match-making, pawnbroking 
i8x8 T. L Peacock Nightmare Abbey xx8 A money-lending 
Jew. iBdS Crump Bankingi, 8 Jloney-Iending was carried 
on very extensively after the return from captivity. 

BXoneyless (mo-niles), a. [-less.] Without 
money, having no money. 

2382 Lancu P, pi. A. viir. 130 Meleles and Moneyeles on 
Maluerne bulles. 2509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 5 
That poore meir and monyles may her once see. 2642 Mil- 
ton Ch. Govt. II. iii. Wks. 1852 111 , 173 Where bribery and 
corruption solicits, paltrlng the free and monilesse power of 
discipline with a carnall satisfaction by the purse, ijiz 
Speet. No. 437 P i She marries . .a Moneyless Girl to a man 
of Fortune. 2842 Emerson LecL, At an the Refotwer Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 242 We are first thoughtless, and then find that 
we are moneyless. ^ 1842 R- Oastler Fleet Papers L 
xxxvii. 289 Her public coders are moneyless. 

Mo’ney-maker. 

+ 1. One who coins money; a minter, moneyer. 
rx4oo Destr, Troy 2590 Marchandes, Monymakers, Mon- 
gers of fyche. 2431 Test, Ebor. (Surtees) II. 16 Ego Jo- 
hannes EsyngwaJd de Eboraco, monymakerr. 1523 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. I. cxxxvi. 263 Two hundred money makers, 
that forged there the Money for the french kyng. 

•j-b. A maker of counterfeit coin. Obs. 
c 1440 in Hearne R. Glouc. (1724) 587 Anothur [statute] he 
made a none ryghte That monj-e makers shuJd lesse hure 
syghte, 14.. Agst. Friars in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 250 
Mony-makers I trow thei be, regis proditores. 

2. One who gains and accumulates money; one 
who is skilled in, or intent on, getting money. 

1864 G. Meredith Sandra Belloni i, The fact of his being 
a money-maker was redeemed in their sight by In'; devotion 
to music. 1899 R. Wallace G, Buchanan iL 42 He was no 
money-maker. 

b. .A thing which yields pecuniary profit, 
xgox Munsey's Mag. XXV. 748/2 Some wells have been 
great money-makers for their owners. 

So Mo’aey-makinff acquisition of wealth; 

ppl. a., occupied in, or intent on, acquiring wealth ; 
also (of things), yielding money, lucrative. 

*739 CiBOERApot. (1740) 58 These Shares of the Patentees 
were promiscuouslysold out to IMony-making Person", call’d 
Adventurers. 2853 hliLMAN Lat. Chr. xi. viii. V. 187 The 
Jews were the first; their strange obstinacy in money- 
making made them his perpetual viclim-s. a x86a Blxklb 
Civiliz. (i86g> III. iiu 171 A mercantile and money-making 
spirit. 28S7 Jessopp Arcady ii. 63 Farming never has been 
a money-malling pursuit. 

Ufitoney matter, [See Matt£b sb^ 21 .] An 
affair turning upon money. Chiefly pi., the 
financial side of ih ings. 

255a Latimer Serm. znd Stind. Adv. (2584) 252 b, It is 
not a trifiyng matter, it is not a money matter. 2560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane's Comm. 74 A mony matter cap not break© 
their frendshyp. 1618 Bamevelt's Apol. Ctvb, I settled 
the money-matters of the Prouinces. sjszAsavrHSor John 
Bull IV. li, What if You and I, Nic., should inquire how 
Money-matters stand between us? 185s. Macaulay /fir/, 

Eng. xii. III. 203 He had been a principal agent of the 
Order of Jesuits in money matters. 1887 Kvsxix Prxterita 
II. 247 Anxiety about money matters, 

Mo’ney-Dionger. A dealer in money, esp. in • 
the way 01 lending it. 
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MONGING. 


X571 Golding Calvin on Ps, xv, 5 For it is a very vnmeet 
thing, that. .only the monymongers sitting stil shuld lake 
tribute of euery mans labors. 1639 Massinger Unnat. 
Combat iv. li, My pay.. The citie cormorants, my monic* 
mongers, Have swallow’d downe already. X7_ss J. Shed* 
BEARE Lydia (1769) II. 3a Ihe ’Change-alley jobbers, who 
can no more sulTer a story to lie still without improving, 
than these money-mongers can their cash without interest. 
1844 kiNCLAKE EbUicn (18^5) 103 Rothschild (the late 
money-monger). 1877 Rdskin Fas Clav, Ixxxii. 335 Given 
..not by God ..but only by the Jew money-monger in 
twenty per cent. 

appos. ci6r3 Rowlands Peure of SPy- Knaves 14 The 
sonnes of Mammon, mony-monger slaues. 

Hence Mo’ney-mongexinff vhl. sb. and ppL a. 
Also f Mo’ney-monging (cf. mass^mongin^f etc.). 

*594 R- Wilson CoblePs Proplu i. ii. 140 The money 
monging male with all his knauerie, c 1600 Tunon v. v. 
(Skaks, Soc.) 90 Away, thou mony-monging cormorant. x8x6 
K^KXsSomt, toHayiioiifA money mong’ring, pitiable brood. 
1848 Kingsley Veast xv.(i88i) 304 Thejast place in which 
he will look for the cause of his misery is In that very money- 
mongering to which he now clings as frantically as ever. 
1B74 Farrar Christ xin.H8Si) B8 'these 
Jews. 

JUConeyocracy jocular* [See 

-CBACY.J The moneyed class as a ruling power. 

1834 Btackxu, Jfa^. XXXV. 339 Which has at last predpi- 
tated the nation, bound hand and foot into the bonds of the 
shopocracy and moneyocracy. 1859 Sala Gasdight If D. 
xxv^ The flower of the British aristocracy and moneyocracy. 

Moneyour, obs. form of Monbyer. 
Money’s-worth. [Wobth jA.] 

1 . Something that is worth money, or is recog- 
nized as equivalent to money. Often in phr. money 
or money's worth. Cf. the older Monev-worth. 

<zx6o4 Hanmer Chron. IreU (1633) 160 Laden with gold, 
silver, money, and monies worth. 1674 Allen Danger 
Enthu. 90 To take mony, or moneys-worth, whereby to live. 
1760 Foote Minor 11. (1767) 40 'I'ho* money is not to be had, 
money’s worth may,and that’s thesame thing. >845 Stephen 
Cannu LarvsEng, (1874)11. 174 An obligation to paymoney 
or money’s worth on the breach of any covenant. 

2 . An equivalent for the sum of money paid or 
to be paid; full value. (Now chiefly with poss. 
pron.) 

1588 Shaks.Z.Z.Z.ii. L X37 In surety of the which, One 
part of Aquitaine is bound to v^ Although not valued to the 
moneys worth. 1875 Jowett Piato (ed. 2) 1. 141, 1 give my 
pupils their money’s-worth, 

SEo'iieywort. [Suggested by the old L, name 
Nummularia*] The plant Lysimachia Nummu- 
laria or Herb Twopence, which has roundish gloasy 
leaves. Also, a book-name for Anagallis tendlay 
Sibthorpia curopxa (Bastard or Cornish Money- 
wort), and other plants. 

X578 Lyts Dodoens i. liii. 78 Mony worte hath small slender 
stalkes . . vpon euery side whereof groweth small rounde 
leaues. .almost like to a penny. 1597 Geraroe Herbal 11. 
cbcxxix.505. X756 Watson in /*/«?, XLIX. SisThe 

purple-flowered Moneywort 1787 Withering Brit, Plants 
(1796) II. 230 Purple-flowered Money- 
wort. Bog Pimpernel. Ibid. III. 557 Sibthorpia eurvpxa. 
Bastard Moneywort X848 C A. Johns IP'ecJs at Lizard 
287 Sibthorpia Europxay Cornish Money-wort,, .clothes the 
sides of every. .rill. 

Mo'uey-worth., sb. [Worth ji.] 

1 . = Money’s-worth i. ? Obs. 

CX380 WycLiF Wks. (1880)67 Allesyche as taken money or 
money worji for gostly offices, c 1394 P. PI. Crede 7x5 pat 
pey may kachen Money oper money-worthe and mede to 
fonge. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 275 Yf they be 
founde to haueony money op money worth, contrary to theyr 
rule. 1545 Bkinklow CVw/4 xxiv. (1874) 71 Andiflhei.. 
geue no mony nor mony worth, thei shal be co%v'nted here- 
tyckes. x663 Clarendon Vindic. Tracts (1727) 23, I do 
positively deny that ever I received, .the least sum of mony 
or mony-worth for any lease made by his Majesty of his 
customs. x8oo Chron, in Asiat. Ann. Reg. loi/i To dispose 
of his patronage for money, for money-worth, orforany thing 
convertible into money. 

2 . Worth in money, money*value. 

1903 Expositor Apr. 271 The value of a gift is independent 
of its money-worth. 1904 Quaritch's Catal.y It is. .equiva- 
lent in intrinsic value to an early Quarto, and ought to be 
equivalent in money-worth likewise. 

t Mo’ney-worth, Obs, [Worths.] Worth 
money, valuable. 

In examples like quot. 1611, the word may be the prec. sb. 
used predicaiively, 

x6it CoTCR. S.V. Argenty Cesi argent qu*ar^ent vani\ 
Prov. Nothing but money is money-worth. 1645 Ussher 
Body Div. (1647) 294 Whether it be Caitell, money, or any 
thing that is money-worth,^ 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. 
(1650) 24 There is no great difference between this case, and 
thatof loane. . ; save that there money is let, here commodi- 
ties money-Nvotth. 

Monful, obs, form of Manful a, 

Iffong (m 27 q), sb. Also 8-9 mung, 9 mang. 
[Aphetic form of Yjiono sb, (OE. gemang)l\ 

1. A mingling, mixture. Obs. exc. dial, 

a 1223 -ri Iter. R, 384 pis mong wore5 so of be heorte 

pet heo ne mei iknowen Goa. a X240 Sawles IParde in 
Coit. Horn. 251 For eiScr is unbolelich ant ipis ferliche mong 
J>e leatere burh be earre derueS be mare. 1848 A. B. Evans 
Leicestersh. Words s. v., ‘ All of a mang loike ’ : i. c. all, as 
it were, mashed or jumbled together. 

+ b. Intercourse, commerce. Obs, 

A 1240^ Ureisun in Cott. Ham. 185 Ich nabbe no mong, ne 
felawscip^ ne priuete wib be world. C1330 R. Brunne 
Chron, trace (Rolls) 7384 Wyb false Codes 3e make monge. 


2 . Applied to mixtures of different kinds of meal 

(the precise application, varying according to 
locality). '*• 

(1380 in Essex Rev. Jdiy (sgo4) 146, 3 acres of peasemong 
S: 3 ofbenemong.] cmjiPict, roc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 785/13 
Hec utixHlio. niolnlgc. 1787 Gross Provine. Gloss.y Mungy 
food for chickens, a 1825 Forbv yoc, E, Angliay Mungy 
a mixture of coarse meal with milk or pot-liquor for the food 
of dogs, pigs, or poultry. x888 She^cld <jloss,f Alungy a 
ralxecffood for horses. 

3 . A crowd, dial, 

1877 E. Leigh Cheshire Gloss., Mungy a crowd, a rabble, 
1883 C F. Smith Southernissns in Trans, Anier, PhiloL 
Soc. 5X A student., (from West Tenne-ssee) was heard to say 
recently; ’Well, if I fail on my e.vaniination, I'll have the 
consolation that I am in the mang* [i.e.‘ ’the crowd 

Obs. Forms; i mangian, 3 
mang, 7 mung. [OE. mangian =■ OS. viangbn, 
ON. manga OTcuC. *matjgdjan, f. L, manga 
dealer, trader. In quot. 1606 a back-formation 
from Monger (which Holland spells munger),'\ 
a. intr. To traffic {withy* \>. trans. To barter. 

C897 K, .Elfred Gregorys Past. C, xliv. 333 Hwset 
forstent acnijum menn dxt, Seah he inangige 3a;t he calne 
<5Isne middan^eard a^e, his saule forspildt? cxooo 

ZElfric Horn. CPh.) 1. 412 Mid sceapum he mangaS. AZ225 
After, R, 146 SeintGregorieawundreShim, £:sei3b^^ men 
beo3 wodc pet treowed so vuelc {v.r, mangen swa uuele). 
Ibid. 407 Vndeore he makeft God.. bet for eni worldliche 
luue his luue trukie [y. y. manges], a 1x00 E, E. Psalter 
ci. 27 And als hiltngc wende saltou ba, And bai sal be turned 
[v.r: manged, Vulg. mutahnntur\ swa. z6o6 Holland 
Sneton. 63 He was none of these that lie in the windc to 
mung and catch at Inheritances. 

'Vlong, w- liia/. Also mung. [app. f.MoNGT^.] 
tl. in/r. ? To mingle (lo/M). Obs. 

A 13x0 in Wright Lyric P, xvi. 52 With murthes monie 
mote heo inooge, that brid so breme in bourc. 

2 . trans. To mix; also, to knead. 

X790 Grose Pravinc, Gloss, (ed. 2), Mungy to mix. Worcest. 
x8to Marshall Rev, Rep, Agric., West, 334 note, The term 
in use, for this mixed mongrel crop,.. is. .mong corn; doubt- 
less from the obsolete verb mong to mix. 1893 Broad 
Norfolk X7 To mimg Is used as meaning to knead dough. 

lUCongf {mvij)ypr£p. Now always written ’mong 
( 3 V. ’maug). Also 3-4 mang. [In ME. an aphetic 
form of amang, among, or imong (OE. ^einan^ 
Ymong pi'£p*% since the 16th c. only poetic^ 
shortening of Among.] Among. 

c 1300 Ormin 239 patt icc ne beo mang wimmannkinn Till 
hmblnng butennchilldre, 1205 Lay. 10292, & mong [^1275 
a-mong] beom seolucn vnimete scor^en. a X300 Cursor M. 
10274 pe tie bat bers na fruit to hand, Mang ober tres agbt 
not to stand. 1596 Siiaks. Merck, r, lit. v. 94 How som 
ere thou speakst ’mong other things, I shall digest ItT 1640 
Hadington Q, Arragott u, i. C2 b, Tis that will make thee 
held a poleot Peere, ^fong men olh’ Pike, of bufle, and 
bandeliere, 16^8 Butler Hud, m. it. 351 ’Mong these 
there was a Politician, With more Heads than a Beast In 
Vision. X786 Burns Pision lu v, ’Along swelling floods of 
reeking gore. 1796 AIacneill Wars d War 11,60 Thrice 
frae aff the ground he started... Thrice. .Sigh’d—.-md sank 
’mang heaps o’ slain. 1858 W, T. AIatson Poems 3 The 
breeze that ’mong the branches makes a stir Of leaves. 

IVEongcOru (m 27 qk7an), O^r.exc. dial. Forms ; 
3 mancorn, 5 mougorne, 5-6 mong(e)corn0, 
6 mou-, rauncorne, 7 muii(c)k-corn, mimg- 
come, 7, 9 muncorn, 8 (in Diets.) mangcorn, 
8-9 mungcorn, (9 monk-corn), [f. Mong sb, 
+ Corn ‘Mixed com’; a mixture of two 

kinds of grain (usually wheat and rye) sown 

together; « Maslin-. 

1263 Muniment Magd, ColL Oxf, (1882) 144 Alancorn, 
C1440 Promp, Parv. 334/2 Alestlyone, or monge come.. 

( mongome), mixiilio. 1552 Huloet, Becre come, barley 
bygge, or moncome. XS73 J. Jones Bathes Buckstone 9 b, 
Some (make bread] of MiscelHng, or Muncome, as in 
^yorcester Shyre. 1620 tdARKUhrs Farew, Hush, X17 Mas- 
line, or as some call it Munck-corne or Blend-corne, being 
part Rye, and part Wheate mixed together. x686 BLUtStaf 
fordsh. 34t They sow it with Muncorn or AILscellane in the 
place of wheat. 1805 Dunxumb Agric, Here/, 66 Rye, 
which with an equal proportion of wheat, constituted the 
bread-corn used in religious houses before their suppression, 
is now sown but sparingly, but grain thus mixed in flour 
during a lime of scarcity, or dearness, still retains the name 
of monk-corn, from the circumstances above-mentioned, 
1855 MorioKsCycl, Agric. II. 724 Muncorn (Herefords.), 
a mixture of different seeds sown to come up as one crop. 

b. allrib., as mongcom bread, heap\ also as 
adj. = mingled, mixed, in mangcorn team. 

CX394 P, PI. Crede 786 And mene mong-com bred to her 
mete fongen. 15^ Bp. HALL.S'aZ. v.ii. 116 A jolly rounding 
of a whole foote broad From of the mong-corne heape shall 
Trebius loade,^ 1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Impr. 
XXV. 239 Alisslin or Munckcorn-bread, made of Rye and 
Wheate together. Hereford, Gloss. 128 A ‘muncorn 

team' means a team of horses and oxen mixed. 2879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk, s.v., Muncorn bread’s very 
. . good, but theer’s nuthin* like a bit o’ good w’eaten flour. 

H^onge presawnte,var. Maunch present Obs, 
Monger^ (m»gg3j). Forms: i inau(c)gere, 

2 mangare, 3-5 mongere, 5 moimger, 6~7 
munger, 3- monger, [OE. mangere (-= OHG., 
ON. mangari), agent-n. of mangian AXong 
1 . A dealer, trader, trafficker. From the 16th c. 
onwards, chiefly, one who carries on a petty or 
disreputable ‘traffic*; also, in recent use, in 
conscious analyses of words hke ekeesemongcr* 


a 975 Canons K. Edgar § 14 m Thorpe Lavjs II. 216 We 
terab pait preosta i^chwilc tilije him rihtlice & ne beo jenhe 
mangere mid unrihte. cxooo Ags. Gasp. Matt xili. 45 Ef^ 
is heofena rice xelic bam mangere be solitep gode mere-grot. 
c 1x50 Foe, in Wr..WuIckcr 539/31 Mercatory uelnegociator 
mangare. 01400 Destr. Troy 1590 Marchandes, Monyl 
makers, Mongersof fyche. 1567-9 Tewel/?c/C Apol.(i6n\ 
6x5 Against these Mongersof Miracles, my G^ hath armed 
me, x6ot Holland /'/Aiy 1 1. 485 One rich munger or other 
buying vp a commodity,., for to haue the Monopoly of it 
raiseth the mwket. 1639 Ford Lady's Trial i. i, Fvt. I ata 
. .no monopolist Of forged Corantos, monger of Gazels. PiV. 
Mongerof courtezans, fine Futelli. l(i^C^\TQnPUas.Roits 
111. viL HI Their (the Barbers’] shops are. .the Magazines of 
all Newes.,AU the Mongers of that kinde come thiiber for 
matter and Inspiration. 18x3 Religionism 21 Chets^ 
mongers not more like, nor beans, each other; Forevery 
monger is a monger’s brother. 1841 Syd. Smith in Lady 
Holland Mem. (1855) II. 445 Mongers who have lived in 
the midst of cheese. 1874 Ruskin Fors Clav. xxxviii. 35 
He would be. .more reverend to mortals. .as a true monger 
of sweet fish. x88x Duffield DonQutx, L Pref, 32 Offiml 
guardians of the faith and mongers of prayers, 
t b. Used for : Whoremonger. Obs. 

1706 Baynard in Sir J. Floyer Hot 4 Cold Bath.\\.[vicrp 
282 Some strong young Mongers of good Constitutions, have 
brushed through such MLfortunes. 

2 . Used as a second element in compounds, as 
cheesemonger, costermonger, fishmonger , fiesh- 
monger, ironmonger. In formations dating from 
the middle of the i6th c. onwards -monger nearly 
always implies one who carries ona contemplibleor 
discreditable ‘trade’ or ‘traffic* in what is denoted 


by the first element of the compound, as 
monger, fashion-monger, mass-monger, vieriL 
monger, news-monger, pardon-monger, scandal- 
monger, The more important compounds of this 
kind are given as Main words or under their first 
element; the following are examples of the 
occasional formations, the number of which is 
unlimited. 

1297 Coram Rege Roll m. 22 dorso (1898) 143 Willelmuni 
le Heymonger, c 1475 Plunipton Carr. (Camden) 30, I 
fand one which hath bene of old a supersedtas mounger. 
1550 Bale Image Both Clu xviii. Bbvj, ^Foule pricstes,.. 
and holy water mongers dayly peruerling the ignorant 
people. x^S Butler Hud, in. ii. ^99 The impatient States- 
hlonger Could now contain himself no longer. ^ 1748 
Chesterf. Let, to Son 6 Dec., The numerous.. tribe of 
insect-mongers, shell-mongers, and pursuers and driers of 
butterflies. X76z Churchill 509 The nice punctilio- 

mongers of inis age. 1829 Southey Sir ' I '* Mon i. v. X09 
The humanity-mongers, who deny the necessity and law- 
ffilness of inflicting capital punishment in any case. 183? 
Hawthorne Tivice-told T. (1851) I, xix. 276, I must be 
content to bear the stigma of a fiction monger. 1858 Eclectic 
Rev, Ser. vi. 111. 4xzThe]atterqualiflcation. .is notoriously 
complied with by most of our recent word-mongers.^ 1863 
Kingsley Lett, etc. (1877) II. x8r My only fear is that 
people will fancy me a verbal-inspiratlon-mongcr. *9^ 
Academy 28 July 73/2 Ah, Mr. Haggard, what an incorri- 
gible hero-monger you are ! 

t lUEo'nger Obs, [Origia obscure ; perh. a 
use of prec.] A kind of fishing vessel. 

1561 Arle Nauig, Pref. Cxvb, Fyshermen that go 

a trawlyng for fyshe in Catches or mongers. 1570 Act 13 
Elis. c. 11 § 3 The Catches, Mongers and Picardes pre- 
tendjmg to buy fressh Herrynges. 

Mongerell, obs. form of Mongrel. 
BSongering (m^mgariq), vbl. sb, [f. MongerI 
+ -iNGi. Cf. soldiering.'\ Trading, trafficldng. 
Chiefly used, like monger, as a second element in 
compounds, %Yith a like implication. 

1846 Thorpe eElfric's Horn, II. 95 Let none of them 
undertake any reeveship or mongenng. • 1867^ H. C. Lea 
Sacerdotal Celibacy xxv. (1884) 4x3 The sabation monger- 
ing of Telzel, 1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 314 All 
these. . militant mongerings of moral half-truths. 

So Mo'ngering ppl,a.,a 5 in borough-mongenng. 
SVTongery (mo qgari). [f. Monger 1 -f- -yJ 
Mongering vbl, sb., only as second element in 
compounds, as book-mongery, Ibon-mongebt, etc. 

1876 Blackib Lang. ^ Lit. Highl. Scot. ii. 68 These daj'S 
of widespread prose and bookmongery. 

Alonghol, Mongholian, var. ff. Mongol, -un. 
f IKCongibel. Obs, [ad. Mongibello (for Monte 
Gibello ; from Arab, jabal mountain), the mod. 
Sicilian name.] Mount -^tna: in quots. 

1660 Howell Parly of Beasts 134 Within us we felt too 
often, .such furnaces or Mongibells of fires. ^ 1674 T. Fmt- 
MAN On Death Dk. Albemarle vi. 8 The City turn’d into 
one Mongibel. 

f Obs. Also T maiig(g)ung, 

3 maiiging(e. [OK. mangnng, f. mangian Mong 
T rading, trafficking. In mod. use only as a 
second element in compounds, as mass-monging, 


scandal-monging. 

ciooo Ags, 6'<7rA Matt. xxli. 5 Ba forsymdon hlj & 
ferdun, sum to his tune, sum to M’s manggunge. ^riooo 
iELVRic Horn, a’h.) I. 524 Se fat3 embe his inangunge. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter xliii. 24 pou salde pi folke with-out 
waringe, And noght was mikelhede in hair manginge. 1560 
W. Baldwin Fnueralles Edw. VI, Cij (Roxb. Club), 1^- 
pent you, marchantes, your straunge miirchandises Ut 
personages, prebends (etc.]. .Your monging of vitayleSjCorne, 
butter, and cheese. , , , . 

So t Monging ppl. a., ns m fashton-monging, 
mass-monging, merit-monging. 

JSiIongke, obs. form of Monk, 



MOKGIiE. 

i* MO'ngle, Oi>s, [? ireq. of root f!iong-y Mang- 
to mix i^cf. MoNa J^.)* much later Mingle.] 

To mingle. Hence f Mo'ngling vd/, sd. and ///. a. 

a 1225 Ancr. R, 6 peos riwle..is euer on & schal beon, 
vvidute monglunge & vvi6ute cbaun§^unge. ii6, Ich am 
stille of pe more, nout one monghnde honden, auh puten 
honden utward. / 6 iW. 338 pus euer sum vuel mongleo him 
mit mine gode. f^iW. 384 pe heorte schir ..pet non ne 
met habben mid monglunge of undeauwes. 

^^oogoe, variant of Mungo. 

Miongoes, obs. form of Mongoose. 

3 !ffoiigol (mp'qgpl), s^. and a. Also 8 Mungul, 
-al, 8-9 Mongul, 9 -gUol, -gole. [The native 
name, said to be f. ' brave Cf. J^Iogul.] 

A. sd. One of an Asiatic race now chiefly in- 
habiting Mongolia, a large territory situated be- 
tween China proper and Siberia, but formerly 
extending into eastern Europe ; also more widely, 
one of the Mongolian race, a Mongolian, 

1738 tr. Sirahlenbergs Descr, Russ., etc. 138 Those few 
Mungalsof King lll-chan’s Army, who [etc.]. 1788 Gibbon 
Deci, • 5 " F, bcv. V 1 . 358 Timour dispatched . . a numerous army 
,,to subdue the Pag^ Calmucks and Mungals. 1837 Pop, 
Ewycl. V. 33/1 Having subjugated Rus.sia, the I^Ionguls 
entered Poland in 1240. 1883 Encyci. Brit, XVI. 744/1 

Lamaism has always a great attraction in the eyes of the 
Alongols, 

B. adj. Pertaining to or characteristic of the 
Mongols, their country, or language ; Mongolian. 

1763 ScRAFTON hidcsUin (1770^ 18 The Tartars, or the Mun- 
guf Tartars, .are commonly called Moguls. 2799 Monthly 
XXX. 489 The Nogais .still bear.,m their countenance 
the marks of their Mongul descent. 1845 Encyci. Mcirop. 
XXV. 867/1 The Monghol and Manchu languages. 1857 
Dufferin Lett. High Lai, (ed. 3) 254 Oblltiue^Mongol eyes. 
1883 Encyci. XVI. 7.11/2 An, expedition into Syria, by 
which the country was made tributary to the Great Mongol 
Empire. 1883 fbul, 749/2 The Mongol tongue is a member 
of the great stock which recent scholars designate as Finno* 
Tataric or Ural-Altaic. 

^ongolflar, variant of Montqolfieb. 
Slougolian (mpgg^’adian), a, and sb. Also 8 
Mungalian, 9 Mongholian. [f. Mongol + -ian. j 

A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to the Mongols, their country, lan- 
guage, etc, ; == Mongol a. 

1738 tr. Strahlenhergs Descr. Russ., etc. (title-p.). A Vo- 
cabulary of the Kalmuck-Mungalian Tongue, /bid, 139 
.^fter the Tartars had totally defeated the illungalian Army. 
1836 H. RIurray, etc. Hist. <?• Descr. Acc. China I. ii. 39 
The opinion which assigns to the Chinese a Tartar, or 
rather Mongolian lineage. x86a Cliamb. Encyci, IV. 6^/r 
The Mongolian goat. 1878 Encyci, Brit, Xvl. 730/1 The 
Mongolian characters., are written perpendicularly from 
above downward. 1893 Lydekker Horns «$• Hcojs x8a The 
tseain or Mongolian gazelle. 

2 . Anthropology, Belonging to the yellow-skinned 
straight-haired type of mankind (according to 
Bltimenbach’s classification). Cf. Mongoloid. 

2828 S 7 An\iEle/n.Hat. Hist. L38 The Mongolian variety 
inhabits eastern Asia, Finland, and Lapland in Europe, and 
includes the Esquimaux of North America. 1834 Penny 
Cycl. II. 473/x The white (or Caucasian), the yellow (or 
Mongolian), and the black (or Ethiopian); 1903 Dlackw, 
Mag. Mar, 37a Their features are deadedly Mongolian. 

3 . Applied to a type of idiots characterized by 
a physiognomy resembling that of the Mongolians. 

1893 J. L. Down in Tuke Did. PsychoL Med. II. 644 Ten 
per cent, of all cases of idiocy arrange themselves around 
a highly characterLtic type which the writer has proposed 
to call the Mongolian variety. 1904 Brit, Med. yrnl. 17 
Sept. 679 The histological examination of two brains of 
Mongolian idiots. 

B. sb, a. A native of Mongolia; a Mongol, 
b. One of the Mongolian race of manldnd (see 
A. 2). C. The language of the Mongols. 

1846 y. Belts Geog., Asiat. Russ. iiL IV. 176 They speak 
a very rude dialect of Mongolian. 1854 R. G. Latham in 
Orr's Circ. Sci., Org.Nat. I. 3x6 The Mongolians are the 
most nomadic of populations. Ibid. 317 Zingis-Khan was 
a Mongolian and not a Turk. 1905 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 
341/1 The white officers bade the chattering Mongolians 
cease their clavers. 

XIZoiigolic (mpqgp'lik), a. and sb. [f. Mongol 
+ -IC.3 a. Mongolian, b. sb. The Mon- 
golian language. 

1834 Penny Cycl, II. 473/2 The Bhots, or inhabitants of 
BhotanandTibet,are Mongolic. 1884 G. Smith .S'/wri //’rVL 
Chr. Missions xviL (1904) 212 The Negritlc or Black, the 
Mongolic or yellow, and the Caucasic or white. 2888 A. H. 
Keane in Encyci. Brit XXIV. 2/2 Many Turkic forms 
and words can be explained only by reference to Mongolic. 

lUCongoliform (mpqgou'lifpim), a. [f. Mongol 
+ -(t)fobm.] Having tJie form characteristic of 
the Mongolians. 

1849-52 'fodtts Cycl. Anat. IV. 1355 The cranium is 
Mongoliform and brachycephalic. 

TffiongO’lioid, t^.andj^. rare^^, = Mongoloid. 

2882 in OciLViE. 1892 in Syd. Hoc. Lex. 

lUCougolize (mp‘9gpl3iz), v. [f. Mongol + -ize.] 
trans. To render (a people) Mongolian in cha- 
racter, customs, etc. ; to introduce a large hlon- 
golian element into. Hence lilongoliza*tion. 

1814 tr. Klaproth's Train 10 They perhaps belong to the 
most ancient branches of MongoHzed Tartars. 1SS7 Amer, 
Missionary (N. Y.) Sept. 270 The Mongoliation of America. 
1906 Daily News 2 July 6/2 .Australia was determined.. not 
to Mongolise its dominions. 
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MO'Hgolo- used as combining form 

of Mongol or Mongolian, to denote * partly Mon- 
golian and partly. 

x 8 C 0 A. H; Keane in Encyci, Brit. XXIV. 2/2 Mongolo- 
Turkic and Fiiino-Ugro-Samoyedo-Tungusic. 2903 Co/i- 
temp. Rev. Aug. 190 The Mongolo-hlancburian question. 

Mongoloid* (mpgg^oid), a. .and sb. [f. 
Mongol -t- -oiD. Cf. F. mongolo'idel\ A. adj. 

. 1 . Belonging to that one of the five principal races 
of mankind (according to Huxiey*s division), which 
prevails over the vast region lying east of a line 
drawn from Lapland to Siam. 

t868 Huxley in Trans. Intern. Congr, Preh, ArchxoL 
(1869) 93 In the Mongoloid race the complexion ranges from 
brownish-yellow to olive. , * 

2. - Mongolian a. 3. 

2899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIIL 236 Dr. A E, Garrod 
mentions six cases of mongolotd idiots. 

B. sb. One of the Mongoloid race. 

2868 Huxley in Trans.^ Inttf'tu Congr. Preh. Archcsol. 
(i86q) 95 The Xanthochroi inhabit a far smaller area of the 
eai'th’s surface than the Mongoloids. 

Mongoose, mnngoose (mp'ggws, my-qgws). 
Forms : 8 mongoes, -gooa, mungos, S-9 mun- 
goos, mongooz, -goz, 9 mongoua, mungoose, 
{pi. Perron, mungoes), 7- mongoose; S-g 
mangoust, (-cost), [a. (? through Pg. mangtt^ 
Marathi mangils (Telugu mangiste, Konkani 
gasa^ Canarese mnngisl). The ^-forms are from F. 
mangouste,'\ 

1 . An ichneumon, Herpestes griseus, common in 
India, and well Itnown for its ability to kill 
venomous snakes unharmed. Also applied to 
other ichneumons (subfamily Hcrpestinod^ ; in the 
form Mungos the word has been used in zoological 
Latin as the name of a genus (now Crossarchtts) of 
this subfamily. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E.IndiaSfP. 216 A Mongoose is a-kin to 
a FerreL 1764 Grainger Sugar Cane il 95 note, A species 
of Ease India animal, called a Mongoes, which bears a 
natural antipathy to rats. x8oo Asiat. Atm. Reg., Misc. 
Tracts 3/2 The orverra ichneumon, which, by the Euro- 
peans, is called mongoos. 2827 D. Johnson Ind, Field 
Sports 204 A cat withstood the poison better than any other 
animal, excepting the Mungoose(Ichneumon). X859B0WRINC 
Pis. Philippine Isl. xvL 274 Oxen, swine, buffaloes, deer, 
goats, .flying squirrels, do^, rat^ mungoes and other quad- 
rupeds, are found in various stages of domesticity and 
wildness. x88x Encyci, Brit. XII. 62^1 The Indian ichneu- 
mon or mungoos, .is considerably smaller than the E^ptian 
form. 1893-4 Roy. Nat Hist. ^I. ^74 The thick-tailed 
mongoose \Cynictis jenicillata) . .\n\idtil% the Cape Colony, 
and IS of medium size. 1894 Kipling yuugle Bk. 124 It 13 
the hardest thing tn the world to frighten a mongoose. 

1774 Goldsm. Not. Hist. 11.304 The Weasil kind., 
compr^ends .. the Ferrit, the Mangoust [etc.]. 1785 G. 
Forster tr. SparnnoiCs Voy, Cape G. H. (17S6) 2 L 246 The 
viverra ichneumon, or the mangoust. 1840 tr. CuviePs 
Anim, Kingd, 93 The Urva of Mr. Hodgson appears also 
to be a Afangouste, with incomplete orbits. 

2 . A species of lemur or maki, Letnur uiongoz. 

[Possibly a dtstmec word ; but no source has been found 

for it in Malagasy or any other language of the Indian 
Ocean, and it may be a transferred use of the name of the 
Ichneumou.] 

\^^'Exi\SK9X)sGlcan. Nat, Hist. 1 . 12 The Mongooz. [The 
Fr. version, in parallel columns, has Le Mongous.] These 
animals are brought from Madagascar, and many of the 
smaller Islands between that and the East Indies; they 
seem to be one remove from the direct Monkey. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat Hist. IV, 240 A second of this kind [re. tne 
Maki], which is also a native of Madagascar, is the Mon- 
gooz. X797 Encyci. Bnt. (ed. 3) IX. 785/2 The mongooz, or 
woolly maucauco, inhabits Madagascar. 1828 Stark Elevt. 
Nat Hist I. L.mongoz..Ni^^ Mongooz... The Mongous 
pass a considerable portion of the day in sleep. 1839 Penny 
Cycl. XV. 331/2 Mongoose, or Mongiyoz, one of the names 
of a species of Macauco, Lemur Mongoz, Linn. z868 
Museum Nat. Hist 1 . 43 The Mongous {Lemur Mongoz) 
..is a little larger than the ring-tailed lemur. ' 

Mongorne, obs, form of Mong-corn, 

Mongrel (mumgrel), sb. and a. Forms : 5 
meugrell, 6 mon-, mungereU, fi-y mangrel(l, 
mo(u)ngrel, -ell, 6-8 mungrel, -il, mongreU, 
-il, 7 mungrill, 7- mongrel, [app. f. root meng-, 
inang^, mong-, to mix (see Meng v.. Mono sb. and 
Z^.-)+-BEL.] A, sb. 

1 . The offspring of two different breeds of dog. 
Chiefly, and now only, a dog of no definable 
breed, resulting from various crossings. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans fiiijb, A Grehownd, a Bastard, 
a Mengrell, a Mastyfe. 1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 98 Of 
mastiues and mungrels. 1576 Fleming tr. Cains' Dogs 
43 Of mungrels or rascalls [L. degeneres) somwhat is to be 
spoken. And among these, y* Wappe or Turnespet. 2607 
'^ilos&ZLL Four-/. Beasts 154 Of the mixt kind of Dogs called 
in English Mungrels or Mongrels. Those we call hlangrels 
which though they be on both sides, propagated by Dogges, 
yet are they not of one kind. in6i30vERiJURY^ /Pr/^,etc. 
(1638) izx Like a true mongrell, he neither bites nor barks, but 
when your back Is towards him. 1674 Lend. Gas. No. 945/4 
A great old Indian Spaniel, or Mongol, as big as a 2 llastiff. 
2697 Dryden Pirg. Past, iii. 25 His hlungril bark'd, 1 ran 
to his relief. "^7^ Land. Gas. No. A . . Greyhound, 

..wUh,.abrushyStcrnlikeaMongreL z766Goldsm. Alad 
Dog iv, Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, And curs 
of Tow degree. 2S27 Hooo Mids, Fairies xx, A flock of 
panick’d sheep. .Watching the warning mongrel here and 
there. 2862 Calverley Verses <5- Transl. (ed. 2)48Along. 
backed fancy-mongxcl. 2882 Miss Bilvodon Mt, Royal 111 . 


MONGREL. 

vi, 106 ‘ What kind of dogs did you see in your travels 2 .. 
* Two or three very fine breeds of mongrels \ 

t b. Applied to persons as a term of contempt 
or abuse. (Cf. our.) Obs, 
a 1585 'Montgomerie Flyting 772 Gleyd gangrell, auld 
mangrell! to the hangrell, and sa pyne. x6oi B. Jonson 
Poetaster iif. iy. You mungrels, you curies, you ban-dogs, 
wee are Captaine Tveca, that lalke to you. 1620 Middle- 
ton Chaste Maid ii. ii, How did the mongrels hear my wife 
lies in? 1647 Wharton Bellnnt Hybern. Wks. (1683) 227 
To the intent that this barking mungrel may not delude the 
ignorant with his pedling trash. 1764 Foote Mayor o/G. 
L Wks. 1799 I. 171 Is that your manners, you mongrel? 

2 . In wider use: An animal or plant resulting 
from the crossing of different breeds or kinds; 
restricted by some scientists to the result of the 
crossing of varieties (opp. to hybrid). 

1677CHARLETON Exercit. de Differ.ctNom.Anim. (ed, 2) 
26 Cants,. Lyciscus, a Mongrel, engendered of a Wolf and 
a Bitch. X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mongrel, a Creature 
got by two kinds. 2796 Morsc Awser. Ceog. i, lof Mon- 
grels, the offspring of the wolf and dog. 1828 Webster, 
Hybrid, a mongrm or mule. 2859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. 
99 A large majority, .of the seedlings thus raised will turn 
out mpngrels. Ibid. viii. 27^ The parents of mongrels aie 
varietie.?, and mostly domestic varieties. 1879 tr. DeQuatre- 
fages' Hum. Species i. vii. 63 This crossing itself is differently 
named according to whether it takes place between different 
races or different species. In the first case it produces a 
mongrel, In the second a hybrid. 

3. A person not of pure race; the offspring of 
parents of different nationalities, or f of high and 
low birth. Chiefly in disparaging use. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph, 15 By the waie of reuilyng or 
despite, laiyng to the charge of (he same Antisthenes that 
be was a moungreell, and had to bis father a citezen of 
Athenes, but to his mother a woman of a barbarous or saluage 
countree. 2577 Hammer /!«<:. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 356 Selenas, 

. . a mungrell, by father a Gotth, by mother a Phrygian, 
1600 Holland Livy iv. ii. 140 Being a mungrell, as it were, 
the one halfeaNobTe,the other aCommoner. 1622 Fletcher 
Sea Voy. iv. ii, Cla. Of what sort are they ? yut They say 
they are Gentlemen. ‘ But they shew Mungrels. 1708 Wil- 
son, etc.tr. Petronius Arbiter 62 He’s of a right Breed both 
by Father and Mother, no Mungril. 1870 Edgar Runny-, 
ntede xxii, Men, .of every race, mongrels almost to a man. 
X898 F. T. Bullen Cruise 0/ Cachalot 115 Neither do the 
Arab mongrels.. bear any too good a reputation. 

Jtg. 163a Lithcow Trav, i. 2, I being. .borne to the 
Muses, as to the World, a mungrell to both. 

4 . In transferred applications, more or less con- 
temptuous, 

j t a. A person of mixed or undefined opinions, or 
who leans to both sides (in religion or politics). 
Also {rare), a person of undefined official position, 
T. Sampson in Strype Eccl, Mem. (X72Z) III. App, 
xviii. 53 A weak brother seeth you^ as munpeU mingling 
yourselves with the Papists In their Idolatry. Z56X Daps 
tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 5 ^ better thou were a 

Sinner or an Heathen, than an hypocrite and a mongerell. 
2633 Lithcow Trav. via. 361 Ourseuerall Ambassadours.. 
at Constantinople, who rather stay there as Mungrels than 
absolute Ambassadours. a 2638 Mbob IVks. iv. (167a) 8xg 
You desired but to know what I thought of Centijlexio 
versus Altare, and I think I have told you; and you see 
hereby what a mungrel I am. 1645 Kings Cabinet Opened 
48 The King, .despiseth you by the name of Mungrells, as' 
not altogether flrme enough to his owne designe. a 2677 
Barrow Serm. (t686) III. 89 If thou wilt be brave, be brave 
indeed; singly and thoroughly; be not a double-hearted 
mongrel. X713 Addison Cato lit, \i, Mongrils in faction, 
poor faint-hearted traitors ! 

b. A ‘ cross * ibetweeii). 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage 586 Whose Religion was 
a mungrell of the Greekish, Egyptian, and their own. 1645 
Milton Colast. Wks. 1851 IV. 377 Though his Uvo faculties 
of Serving-man and Solliciter, should compound into one 
mongrel. 1863 Cowoek Shales. Char. xvi. In 

character he is a sort of mongrel between the thoroughbred 
jester-clown and the cur errand-boy. 2864 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. xvxr. V. (1873) VII. 56 Some cart, or dilapidated mongrel 
between cart and basket. 

B, adj. (appositive and attributive uses of the 
sb.) 

L Of dogs: That is a mongrel or of mixed breed, 

^ 1576 Flejhng tr. Cains' Dogs 33 It remaineth that we de- 
liuer vnto you the Dogges of a mungrell or enrrishe kind. 
1679 Blount Tenures xo A ^lungre] Hound, for the 
Chase of the wild Boar. x 683 J. Clayton in Fhil. Trans. 
XV 1 1 1 , z 13 There followed them two or three hlungrel Curs. 
X773-83 Hoole Orl, Fur. xvir. 629 When th’ exerting voice 
of viJlage-swains A mungrel car against the wolf constrains, 
i^a C. L. Morgan Anim. Life ^ Intell. (1891) x68 The 
bitch retains the influence of the mongrel puppies •, and 
therefore mongrelizes subsequent litters. 

b. As an abusive epithet for a person, 
idos Shaks. Lear rr. ii. 24 A Knaue, a Rascal/, , .and the 
Sonne and Heire of a Mungrill Bitch. 1606 — Tr, jy 
Cr. V. iv. 14 That mungrill curre Alax. X720 J. Hughes 
Siege Damascus v. IL (1777) 63 Perfidious mungrel slave ! 

2 . In wider use, of animals and plants. (Cf. A. 2.) 
163s Swan Spec. M. (1670) 355 The Tassel [or male] of the 

Saker is called a Hobbie, or Mongrel Hawk, c 1645 Howell 
Lett. IIL 54 The Welsh nag.,, is right and of no mongnll 
race, 1768 Boswell Corsica i. (ed. 2} 40 Their sheep being 
of a mongrel race. i77»"4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess,ps8oj,\j.. 

489 Care should be taken that the cabbage tribe. .should be 
cultivated at as great a distance from each other as possible, 
to prevent the ill consequences of a mongrel produce. x£^i 
Darwin Desc. Man II. xv. 156 The result would-. be the 
production, .of a mongrel piebald lot [of pigeons], 

3 . Of persons: Of mixed race or nationality; 
liaving parents of different races. Chiefly in dis- 
paraging use. 
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• x6o6 Holland Sueion. 30 Diuers mungrell Gaules no 
beUer than halfe Barbarians. 1670 Dryden Conq. Granada 
I. i, Their Mungril Race is mix'd witii Christian Breed. 
1728 Morgan I. i. iq A mungrcl breed of Tyrians 

and old Africans. 1803 Southey Modoc in /K. xv, To learn 
that law from Norman or from Dane, Saxon, Jutci Angle, 
or whatever name Suit best your mongrel race I x^iLond. 
Rev. 16 Feb. 187 \Vc Englishmen may be proud of the 
results to which a mongrel breed and a hybrid race have 
led us. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man I. vii. 225 An immense 
mongrel population of Negroes and Portuguese. 1879 
Farrar St. Paul (1883) 354 Men.. unsophisticated by the 
debilitating Hellenism of a mongrel populatipn. 

4 . tram/. Of persojis, things, classes : Of mixed 
origin, nature, or character; not referable to any 
definite species or type ; that is ‘neither one thing 
nor the other Chiefly in contemptuous use. 

1581 Sidney Poeirie (Arb.) 65 Neither the admiration 
and commiseration, nor the right sporlfulnes, is hy their 
mungrell Tragy*comedie obtained. 1600 Surflet Country 
parin vi. xxii. 792 Such wines are called mungrell or bas* 
tard wines, which (betwixt the sweete and astringent^ ones) 
haue neither manifest sweetenes, nor manifest astriction. 
163a High Couuuission Corrr (Camden) 319 What Is be« 
tweene Adam and Christ, halfe a new creature and halfe 
an ouId,.a mongrell Christian, 1645 King's Cabinet Opened 
^7 He (the king] calls those, who have deserted their trust 
in Parliament,, .by thename of a base, mutinous, and mun- 
grell Parliament ax66x Fuller Worthies^ JFiV/r (x66a)nr. 
158 These Mungrell Pamphlets (part true, part false) doe 
most mischief. X663 Butler 1. lit. 1225 This 2ealot 
Is of a mungrel, divers kind, Cleric before, and Lay behind. 
xSgx Wood Aih. Oxon. I. 186 About that time King Hen. 8 
(was] setting up a mongrel Religion in the Land. 1703 in 
Somers Tracts 4th Collect. (1751) III. 21 A Sort of mungril 
Church-goers, whose Conformity was not the Result of Prin- 
ciple, but of a luke-warm Compliance with the Humour of 
the Times. x762-yx H. Walpole VertuPs Anted, Paint. 
(1786) IV. 84 His imitators, without his taste, compounded 
a mungrel species, that had no boldness, no lightness, and 
no system, a 1764 Lloyd Law Student Poet. Wks. 1774 I. 
24 That mungrel, nalf-form’d thing, a Temple-Beau? 1826 
"^0013 Irish Schoolm. viii, A mongrel tint, that is ne brown 
ne blue, 1833-3 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1876) HI. 1. iiu 
51 [He) had been brought up.. a mongrel sort of religionist, 
part Jew, part Pagan. 1884 W. St. J. Bkodrick: in Forin. 
Rev.J\snQ 755 Asubservient peerage, elastic principles, and 
a mongrel policy, 

b. Applied to a word formed of elements from 
different languages, or to a dialect made up of 
different languages. 

x(Sio Holland Camden's Brit. t. 486 A mungrell name 
halfe Saxon and halfe Latin, x^sa-tia Hevlin Cosmogr. it. 
(1682) xSoAmun^rel Language, composed of Italian, French, 
and some Sjianish words. 17x5, tr. PanciroUns' Rerum 
Mem. 1. 1, viii. ax Aurlchalcum..Isamungrel Word derived 
p'om both those languages (Greek and Latin]. 18^7 Deutsch 
in Q. Rev. CXXUI. 450 The Aramaic.. had become in the 
hands^of the people a mongrel idiom. X87X Farrar Witn. 
Hist. ill. 93 If they spoke their own language, it bewrayed 
them by its mongrel dialect. 

Hence {notice-words^ Mo'ngreldom, Itfon- 
ffreTity, the condition of being a mongrel ; Mo'ii-. 
arreUsU a.f Ko’ugTeUy a., resembling a mongrel. 

18.. Moore On Hunt in Byron's JFks. (1846) 526/1 They 
suffer small mongrelly curs in their kitchen. 1839 F. Francis 
JVeu'ion Dogvane (1888) 40 A mongrelish-looking, coarse- 
sterned pointer. ^1859 Sala Gasdight ^ D. xxi, A brown 
dog of an uncertain shade of mongrellty. 1884 Blackmore 
Tommy l/fim. II. ii. 17 What marvel, that we have sold 
our birth-righc Co an acephalous moHu.sk, when (he simple 
use of the tongue has passed into such headless mongrel- 
dom? 1889 Pall Mall G. 9 Jan. 2/1 [The dog] began to 
develop undoubted signs of mongreldom. 
t "SiLo'JXgvelf V. Obs. rare. In 7 moun-, mun-. 
[f. prec.] tram. To make mongrel or hybrid, 

1603 Marston Afii.^ AUl. l Induct., Millane being halfe 
Spanish, half high Dutch, and halfe Italians, the blood of 
the chifest houses is corrupt and mungrel’d. 1607 -r- What 
yon Will i. i. Shall our blood be moungreld with the 
corruption of a stragUng French? 

Mongrelism (mo ggreliz’m). [f. Mongrel 
sb. + -isst.J The condition or quality of being 
mongrel or hybrid. 

1598 Florio, Bastardmne^ bastardise, mungrelism. 1831 
Examiner iTxf'i [He] has passed from rank Toryism to the 
mongrelism of ‘moderate reformer'. 1849 D. T. Browne 
Amer. Poultry Yd. (1855) 66 There is no breed of fowls 
more disfigured by mongrelism than this. X87X Galton in 
'Foe. XIX. 396 The variations to which the breed 
IS liable, and which might at first be thought due to mon- 
grelism, 

IVEongrelize (mo-ggr^aiz), V. [f. Mongrel 
sb, + “IZE.3 trails. To make mongrel in race, com- 
position, or character. 

1629 hfAXWELL tr. Herodian (1635) 256 It was not fit that’ 
either of their Races should be Mungreliz’d in that manner. 
1839 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. 99 How.. comes it that such 
a vast number of the seedlings are mongrelized? 1871 
Galton in Proc, Roy. Soc. XIX._396 The breed of rabbits 
which I endeavoured to mongrelize was the ‘ Silver-Grey ' 
1890 [see Mongrel a. x}. 

Hrnce AXongreliza'tion. 

1889 H. (pAMPBRLL Cans. Dis, X. 76 Hybridization or 
mongrelization of disease. 

’Siongst (;favx^%C)y prep. poet. Aphetic form of 
Amongst.. 

<:x59o Marlowe Faustus vit, Faustus is feasted mongst- 
his noblemen. 1601 Shaks. Phanix ff Turtle -io Mongst 
our mourners shall thou go. 1632 Milton H Allegro 4 
'Alongst horrid shapes, and shreiks, and sights unholy, 
1707 Watts Hymns 4* Spir. Songs i. xxxix. (1751) 28 And 
mongst a thousand tender Thoughts [can] Her Suckling 
have no Room? 1871 Palcrave Lyr, 38 'Mongst 

all perfections the most perfect wife, - . , ^ 


t Iff O'UgfStei*. Ohs. ff. Mong-eb : see -ster,] 
A female trader; only as the second element in 
comb., as Jlour-mongster, 
xaSi in Cat. Pat. Rolls Edw, 1 462 Agathe le Flurmon* 
gesler. 

Monguba, variant of Munguba. 

'Iffongul, obs. form of Mongol, 

Monhad, -heade, obs. if. Manhood, -head. 
lffonliydrideCnipnh3i*droid).C>5crw.[f.MoN(o)- 
+ Hydride.] A compound of one atom of hydro- 
gen with an element or radical. 

x86d Odling Anim. Chem. \ Monhydrides, dihydrtdes, 
and trihydrides.. and their derived chlorides. 

Mom, obs, form of Many. 

IffO'nialj a. and sb.l Obs. Also 4 -yalo, 4-6 
-yal(l, 6 -iale, moinialL [a, OF. monial^ moitial 
{nioniale sb, fem.),f. F. moine Monk; or ad, med.L. 
monidl-is^ A. adj. Monastic, rare""^. 

1656 Blount Glossogr\t Menial or MonachaL 

B. sb. A nun. 

X377 Langl. P. PL B.X. 3x9 pcrc shal come a kyng and 
conlesse 30W re)igiouses,..And amende moiiyales monkes 
and chanouns. 1513 Braosiiaw.SV. Werburge 11. 319 Virgin 
and moiniall of mycle excellence, c 1530 Bale K. Johan 
(Camden) 18 Canons of S. Marke, Vestals and Mony.tls. 
1387 Fleming Contn. HoUnshed III. 1027/1 The first was 
a house for women called momales or nuns. 

Monial (mJumial), rA- Arch. Now Antiq. 
l^orms ; 4 moniol, monyele, raoyniele, 4-6 
moyiiel(l, 5 munell, 6 monyelle, -al, mu- 
n(y)iall, moinel, mynell, 9 moniaL [a. OF. 
moinely moyuelf tnontal (also meigneanl^ maynean^ 
maineaUy mod.F. tneneaii)^ of unknown origin. 
Cf. Mullion, Monnjon.] 

1 . A mullion. 

X330 in J. T. Smith JYestminster (iBoj) 185 (For 
the purpose of strengthening and keeping in their places 
the] moynells [m the east gable]. 1379 Mem, Ribon (Sur- 
tees) 111. 102 Et in j moniel lapld. iigend. cum pluml^ in 
praidictis alurts. ax^J^ Sir Degrev. 1459 Square wyndowus 
of glas, The rechese that ever was Tho moynelus was off 
bras. 1426-7 Rec. St. Maty at Hitt 64 For ihj munell for 
wyndowes. a 1548 Hall Chron.^ Hen. VIII 73 The posies 
or monyelles of cuery wyndow was gylte. 1569 xn Pension 
Bk. Gray’s Inn (1901) 464 Munialls in the said windowcs. 
1^6 Ecc/esiolopst V. 164 The west window of the north 
aisle, of three lighLs with simply intersecting monials. 1856 
J. Allen Liskeard vlli. X19 Three small square-headed 
lights, .the openings separated by menials. 1878 M®Vittje 
Christ Chur^i Cathedral 28 note. In all these old walls 
Were found. .annulated monials and cusped tracery. 

1 2. One of the plates of gold on the back of a 
bisliop’s or abbot's glove. Obs. 

£1540 Inv. IVtsim. Abbey in Trans. Lend, fy bfdsx. 
A rdixel. Soc. IV. 317 The best payre of P.-isturall Gloves, 
with jtarells of brodered work and small pereils h.aveyng on 
them ij monyols of gold gamyshed with vj stones and xxiiij 
gret peries. 

Moniast, obs. Sc. superl. of Many. Monide, 
obs. f. Moneyed. Iffonie, obs. f. Many, Money. 
Monied, var. Moneyed. Moniefauld, Moniel, 
obs. ff. Manifold, Monial. Monier, var. Mo- 
NEVEH. Monies cimnee, kinnes, kunnes: 
see Manykin. Moniest, obs. f. superl. of Many. 
Monifald, -fold, obs. ff. Manifold. 

Monidde : see Monevfied. 

Monilated (mp'nilrhM),///. a. Anat. [f. L. 
moniU necklace + -ate - + -ED 1.] Moniliform. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. vii. 416 An accessory 
glana composed of dichotomous monilated tubes. z8^8 
P. Manson^ Trop. Diseases xxvi. 393 The individual hairs 
become white, or downy, or splintered or monillated [s/V], 

Moinless(e, obs, forms of Moneyless. 
Iffoniliform (mpni'lifpjm), a. [a, F. monili- 
fonney or mod.L, moniliformis, f. montle necklace ; 
see -FORii.j Of the form of or resembling a neck- 
lace ; necklace-shapccl ; having contractions at' 
regular intervals; consisting of or characterized 
by a series of globular or oval protuberances sug- 
gesting a string, of beads. 

1802-3 tr. Pallas' Trav. (1812) II. 195 Jifoniliform iron-ore, ' 
and pudding-stone, are still more common in the schistous ' 
beds. • 1819 Samouellb Entomol. Compend. 260 Anlennm 
as long or shorter than the body, with moniliform joint.s. 
1826 AiRBY & Sr. Eniomol. 111. 146 note. That [rc. the' 
horn on the tail] of Sphinx latropkx, .is moniliform, 1874 
Cooke Fungi 38 The spores are.. generated in a moni- 
liform manner, and afterwards separating at the joints. . 
1890 AUbutt’s Syst. Med, VI. 582 Portions of the veins on 
the back of the hand become quite moniliform, that is to say, 
there was an alternation of small dark swellings with narrow 
almost colourless intervals between them. 

Hence Monl'liformly adv,, so as to resemble a 
necklace. 

1848 E.^ Forbes Naked’eyed Medusx 59 From the four ■ 
bulbs spring as many pale yellow, moniliformly-granulated, 
slender, coiling tentacula. xSSa J. M. Crombie in Encycl. 
Brit. XIV. 553/2 In Ephebacei they [jc. the gonidial • 
granules] are not momlifonnly arranged. 

Moniment, obs. form of Monument. 

Iff Onimolite (mpnrmd^Uit). Min. p^amed by . 
L. J. Igelstrom, 1865 {ynonimolit'), f. Gr. ftbyino-s. 
stable, because it is decomposed with great' dif-- 
ficulty: see -LITE.] Antimonate of lead and iron, . 
found in yellowish or brownish crystals. 

1868 Dana Syst. Min. <cd, 5) 546^ • • . 


tlffiD'aiion. Mil. Obs, Also7mougnoii,7-Q 
mognion, 8 moignon, [a, F. moignon, in 
'^inoiignon, of obscure origin: cf. Sp. mumi 
muscle of the arm.] (See quois. 1658, 1706.) 

1653 Loveday tr, Calprenede's Cassandra 1. 47 His sleeve 
which Issuing forth of a Mougnon of gold, in the forme of 
a Lions Jawes, cover’d his Arme to the elbow, was of the 
same. 1658 Phillips, Mougnon, (French) the brawny part 
of the arm, also the brasbcl, or that part of a Coat of 
Armour, that covereth the Arms. 1659 Howell Ltx .^ 
Partic, Vocab.xViv, Moiiions for the shoulders,^// f/la/off/ 
Les moignons, Espaldares, 1706 Philups (ed. Kerseyl 
Moignon, the Stump of a Leg or Arm that is cut off; also 
Armour for the Amis. xSoa James Milit. Diet., Mognions, 

Monion, Iff onionr, obs. ff. Munnion, Moneyeb! 


Iffoniplies, variant of Manyplies, 
Iffonipolical : see Monopolical. 

Iffonish (mp'nij), v. Forms: a. 4-5 monast, 
-yat, moonest, 4-6 moneat(e ; / 3 . 4 mones, 
moneyche, 5 -ya(s)ch.(e, -esche, -yche, 5-6 
inony 3 h(e, -ysshe, 6 monis(a)h(e,iv. monis, -ys, 
6- monish. Pa. t, and pa, pple. in ~st. 4-5 monyst, 
4“6 raoneat, 6 -ist. £a. OF. monesler i^popahi 
h, monestdre, an unexplained derivative of monere 
to advise, warn. P'or the change of termination 
in English, see Admonish.] 

1. tram. To Admonish (a person), in various 
senses. (Also absoli) arch. 

a. a X300 Cursor M, 27330 And for to monest [Fair/. 
monast] him ful geme, if he can noght, for to leme. cxjSo 
Wyclip Set. Wks. HI, 6 Here be mone.sii|j ech man to lyve 
wel. CX400 Rom. Rose 3579 For I you pray, and eek 
moneste, Nought to refusen our requeste. CX449 Pecock 
Repr, IV. iv. 445 Poul bade him [sc. Titus], .forio corrccte 
defautU 05 wcel as^ forto moneste. 1494 Fadyan CAron. 
VT. cliiL X40 Monesting hym. .that heshuld exchew and for* 
here suche doynge. 

p. a 1300 Cursor M. 26828 We moneyche [Fair/.montsi] 
biscops preistes bath,.,kat kai thol na sauls for to be lend 
vnto pe feinddes hand. X375 Barbour Bruce x\\. 383 Thai 
may weill monyss [Camb. PIS. monost] as thai will, CX440 
Gesta Rom. xlviiL 2x6 (Add. MS.), Whan loseph was mo- 
nysshed and bidden by the aunpell, that he shuld fiee iiuo 
Eglpte. 1483 Chron. Eng. g vij, He raonyschyd all cristen 
men that prestes shuld be worsshipped a bown all other men. 
1513 Douglas /Ends x. viii. s The haly nymphe..H>T 
brother Turnus did monys and exhort To succur Lawsus. 
a r5« Frith Austv, More (1829) 175 And so arc we monished 
by Isaiah, in the 8th chapter, that we believe no such 
fantasies. <2x568 Ascham Scholem. i. (Arb.) 31 Chide not 
hastelie .but monish him gentelie. x6o6 G. W[oodcocke] 
Lives Emperors in Hist. Ivstine Hh Hj, Men say that ^his 
parents were monished in a dreame to cal him Theodosius. 
x6.. ^Swinburne Spousals (x666) 91 Yet is he rather to be 
monished than compelled to marry this Woman. 1839 Bailey 
Festus iv, (1848) 31 Were thou and I To monish them. 1856 
Miss Wiskworth tr. TatilePs Life ff Serrn. xxi. (1857) 360 
Each doing as he is inwardly monished by the Holy Ghost. 
1866 T.N. Harper Peace thro. Truth Ser. 1. 15 The Apostle 
then, a.s Pacbn monishes as, speaks of a visible unity. 

^ Pa. t. and pple. in -st. 

0x300 Cursor PL 29292 He kat aght’..fra hall kirk has 
laghl, and he kar-for es monest thrise [etc.]. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce xii. 379 Tharfor thai monyst tliame to be Of gret 
vorschip. <21400-50 ri/ffjrtf;r</er3i27(Asbm. MS.) pus monest 
he ke messangers kaire maisiir to say. c 1450 St. Oithhert 
(Surtees) 6400 Of kb wyse monest was he. 15x3 Douglas 
AEneis 111. lii. 77 Lat ws obey Phebus..As we bene monest. 
1536 Bellenden Cron, Scot. (x82i) 1. 231 Reule monist be 
this visioun, come with the said reliquies. 

b. In ecclesiastical use, (Cf. Monition 3 b.) 

c 1440 Jacob's Well 56 Alle ko k^t. .kepin or defendyn an 
opyn theef, after pe lyme key be ihryes monesiyd of here 
ordinarye, in specyal or in general [etc.]. iS33 
High Treas. Scot. VI. 152 To monis the priorcs. .for nmi* 
payment of lhair taxt of the Beltane terme._ 1607 in W- 
Hale Prec. in Causes of Opice{xZxi) 10 He is now m^omshed 
to appeare in the Consistorie the first court day of 
next. X633 Acts Durham High Commission Cr/. 36 natn 
heard the late Lord Bishopp Neile.. monish and require 
Vau.x to give over the profession of casting of figures. 1847 
CoosK Pract. Eccl. Cotiris2S7 [Form ofMonition.J We do 
therefore hereby authorize. .you.. peremptorily to monisn, 
or cause to be monished, the said Alexander ftIcMatb, that 
he shall [etc.]. 1873 O. Shirley Gloss. Eccl. Terms s. v. 

Plonition, an order monishing the parly complained against 

to' obey. 1883 Laxv Times LXaIX. 438/1 Whether the 
clergyman .. had sufficiently monished him or any other 
erring parishioner, 

i* 2 . With thing as obj. (chiefly in translations): 
To exhort to; to give warning of; to call to mind. 

1383 WvcLiF Luke iii. j8 He moneslinge manye offiere 
thingis [Vulg, Plulta guidem et alia exhortans]. 23°* . , 
John iii. 10 If I shal come, I shal moneste (Vulg. commonevp 
his werkes, whiche he doith. 1388 — Ecctes, vii. 3 \ he ‘ 
of alle men is moneslid [Vw\g.fuis cuuctomm o 

hominuttii. <2x333 Frith Disput. Pitrgat. ^ef. (1829) 03 
Let them remember what Paul monisheth 1 Txrn. 4. xM® 
Palsgr. AcolastusDu] b.Surelyheisastoute and anartye 
monysher, if he monysh any thynge well. 

Hence Mo’iiisliliig vbl, sb. - Also Mo'nlsheri 
one wlio admonishes. j 

1383 Wyclik Isa. XXX. 2r Thin eres shuln heren the wrd 
bihinde the bac of the monestere. ^2388 — 

He dispisith to here oure monesiyngis. c 1440 uesla • 
n. xxix. 370 And the voice of inonysshyng is this. X4®S 
Cath. Augl. 243/1 A Monyschere, hortator, monitor. 15x3 
Douglas /Ends iv. viii. 115 Eik bygane the feirfull sawi:. 
seir Off the devynis, with terrible monysingis. iM® Wo* 
nysher [see M onish t/.2j; <ix6oo^rt//<2ffin J.JamesC<?m//*» 

Scripture [xbxi) in. 44 In his monestings he-forsaketh dc- 
.spismgs. 1624 Gee Holdfast 33, I should scemc rather to 
be an accuser, .then a monisher in., dutie to my Countrey* -• 
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MO'uisIuiieilt. arch» Also 5 monestement. 
[f. Monisk z/. + -WENT. In Caxton, a. OK. 
ment} Admonition, ‘warning. Also, f a reminder. 

14B3 Caxton Cold. Leg". 265/2 Gerard. .refused alweyhis 
tnonej»tementes aud lechynges. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 
ccxliv. 286 Kynge John came not at y'» day appoyiUed.. 
accordyng to y monysshement to hym gyuen. 1563 Foxe 
A. cV Af. 853 b, MonkeSi friers, and nonnes. .forgat that their 
ceremonies wer monishmentes to put them in mynd of tbeyr 
profession. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Commonitio,.^ mo- 
nibhment; an aduertisement. X896SNOWDEN i^'ebo/ Weaver 
xix. (1897) 212, 1 was fairly plagued with it till 1 had shaved 
my l^ard, to spite her monishments. 

Monism (mp'niz'm). [ad. mod.L. monisni-us, 
f. Gr. fsovos single : see -isif.j 

1 . Philos, A metaphysical system based on the 
assumption of a single ultimate principle or kind of 
being instead of two or more : opposed to Dualisji 
and PiAiRATiiSM in various applications. 

a. The doctrine that only one being exists. 

1863 F. Hall Hindu Philos, Syst. 160 To the Vedantins 

the e.'.tablishment of monism, or non-duality, is most essen- 
tial. They wi>h to make out the soul to be Brahma, and 
the world to be false ; whence it would follow, that Brahma 
solely is true, and that nought but him exists. 

b. A general name for those theories which deny 
the duality (i. e. the existence as two ultimate 
kinds of sul)sUnce) of matter and mind. 

Thus materialism and idealism or spiritualism are both 
species of monism; the name, however, Is often applied 
specifically to a third variety, viz. the doctrine that physical 
and psychical phenomena arealike manifestations of a reality 
which cannot be identified with either matter or mind. 

18^ ir. Haeckel's Hist. Great. I, ii. 35 The Monism here 
maintained by us is often considered identical with hfaterial- 
ism. 1887 Encycl, Brit, XXll. 564/1 Until dualism had 
been thought out, as in the Peripatetic school, it was im- 
possible that monism (or at any rate materialistic monism) 
should be definitely and consciou.'.ly maintained. 1898 
Illingworth Div. Iinman, iii. 71 Monism, .started from 
the physical side, from analysis of the cerebral conditions 
of thought. 

c. The doctrine that there is only one Supreme 
Being, as opposed to the belief in a Good and an 
Evil Principle as co-ordinate powers. 

1872 Morris tr. Ueberwe^s Hist, Philos. 1 . 334 Against the 
dualism of the Manichasans.. Augustine defends the monism 
of the good principle. 

2 , (See quot. : perh. a misapprehension.) 

1880 Pascqe Zool, Classif, (ed. 2) 283 Monism^ the descent 
of all organic beings from one primitive stock. 

Mouist (mp’nlst). [f. Gr. poi'os single + -IST.] 
One Nvho holds a doctrine of monism (in any sense). 

1836-^ Sir W, Hamilton Meiaph. xvb (1859) I. 295 The 
Resists or Substantialists are again divided into Dualists, 
and into Unitarians or Monists, according as they [etc.]. 
1863 F. Hall Hindu Philos, Syst. 267 Can monism be estab- 
lished by simply showing, that two things are difierent in 
kind ? U so, the Haiydyikas, no less than you, are monists. 
Mooistt see Mo^'lSHz^. 

Monistic (m^ni*stik), a. [f. Mokist + -10,] 
Pertaining to, involving, or holding monism. 

1863 F. Hall Hituiu Philos, Syst, 251 The belief, that 
the internal organ, &c., the whole world, are ra!>e, is the 
very life of the monistic doctrine. x8$6 J. Martineau Ess, 
1 . 158 Mind, to think out Its problems, .cannot be monistic. 
1872 Contemp. Rev. XX. 393 Eleatjcism was monistic, did 
not intend to recognise any distinction between matter and 
spirit. x88o Pascoe Zool. Classif. (cd. 2) 283 Mouisfie theory 
bolds that creation was the product of natural forces. z866 
Myers in Gurney, etc. Phantasms 0/ Living \, Introd, 50 
A monistic scheme of the universe. 

So Moni'stical a, {Cent, Did, 1S90) ; hence 
IiXoni*sticall7tzt/z;.,from a monistic point of view. 

1880 Athenaeum 25 Dec. SstA CBahn'.en's] philosophy 
• .defines the ‘Ding an sich' ot Schopenhauer, the Will, 
pluralistically, and not, as Hartmann does, monistically. 

+ Mo'Uit. Obs. [ad. L. monit-us^ A reminder, 
1693 Thoresby Diary (ed. Hunter) I. 227 Lord, sanctify 
all monits of mortality ! 

Monition (mdiii'/an), sb, [a. OF. monition 
(from 13th c.), or ad. L. monitibn-em^ n, of action 
f. monit-f monere to admonish.] 

1 . f a. Instruction, direction (t7^j.). b. Warning; 
admonitory counsel. Also in particularized sense, 
an admonition, a warning. 

c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints iii. (A fulreas) 655 Andro mad l^ame 
monicione, hat h^i suld nocht his passione let. Ibid, vi. 
{Thomas) 49 kinge..gerte mak gret monicione, pat, al 
j>at euire vare in tovne Suld. .cume to hat fesie. i42x-s 
Hoccleve Dialog 2^^ To do this labour, .at the exciiynge 
and monicion of a devout man. 1471 Caxton Recuyell 
(Sommer) II. 527 But neuer for.. the monysiions ne warn- 
ynges of Cassandra the kyng wold not change his purpoos. 
1494 Fabyan Chron. it. xlvii. 32 The Uynge disdeynynge this 
demeanure of Andragius, after dyuers monyclons to hym 
gyuen, gatberyd his knyghtes & made warre vpon Andragius. 
1316 Joseph Arim, 34 By monycion of the Archaungell 
gabryell they made a Churche..of our Ladjr. 1529 More 
Dyaloge iH. Wks. 245/2 With a good monicion & fatherly 
counsell to vse it reuerently. 1553 Bk. Com. Prayer^ CplL sst 
Sund. Lent, O Lord, .geue us grace to use such abstinence, 
that, .we may euer obey thy godly monicions. 1636 Jackson 
Creedww, xii. § 4 That peremptory monition to his Apostles, 
‘Pray that yee enter not into temptation*. x68a Sir T. 

Chr. Afor. n. § ii The capital sufferings of others 
are rather our • monitions than acquitments. 1693 R, 
L'Estrangb Fables eexx. 193 Deaf.. to the Councels and 
Monitions of the veiy Spirit of Reason It self. 17x3 Swi^ 
On Himseff^T^. 1755 I'V. 1. n Sage monitions from bis 
friends His talents to employ for nobler ends. 1843 Carlyle 

Voh, VI. 


Past < 5 * Pr, III, xni, To them the voice of Prophecy, of 
heavenly monition, is quite ended. 1879 Green Read, Eng. 
Hist, xxiii. 117 Turning the deafest of all deaf ears to the 
monitions which he received to stay. 

2 . A warning or intimation of the presence or 
imminence of something (now only, of some im- 
pending danger). 

1393TREVISA Barth, De P, R, xvr.xiviii. (1495) 569 Blacke 
gete gyuylh monycyon of them that haue fendys wythin 
iheym. 1433-50 ty. Higden (Rollsi II. 220 In that he 3afe 
not to hym a monicion J>er oC 1694 W, Holder On Time 
VI. 72 We^ have no visible Monition of the Returns of any 
other Periods, such as we have of the Day, by Successive 
Light and Darkness. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 332/1 These 
Monitory Lizards.. obtained credit for this monition solely 
from the accident of their haunts. 2906 Daily Hews 10 Apr. 6 
The first monitions of the Impending catastrophe occurred in 
63 A. D., when. .Campania was shaken by an earthquake, 

3 . An official or legal intimation or notice, esp. 
one calling on a person to do something specified. 

c 1460 Oseney Reg. 92 After thre monicions or wamynges 
(by p' vicare of Cudelynton or his stedys beryng to |>em to 
be paidel [etc.). 1467 m Eng. Gilds (1870) 406 That they 
appere in the yeld halle..vpon monicion to the.m yeven by 
eny seriaunt, yppon the peyn of xij d. 1493 Bufy Wills 
(Camden) 78 That tb.m theseyd aldyrman. .shall afier reson- 
able warnyng and ther monycion avoyde hym. xsxa Act 
4 Hen, VI 1 1, c. 4 Preamble, Of the which outlaries..tbe 
partie defendaunt . . had never knowlege ne monycion. 
X540-X Elyot Image Cov. (15491 *4® Onely hearyng that he 
was chosen Pretor, before that he nad monicion thereof, he 
fled. 16x5 Act 12 Jas, /, c. 8 in Bolton Siat, Iret, (1621) 434 
That every person should have lawful! knowledge and moni- 
tion of such actionsas hereafter bee to be.. sued against him. 

in USqf} 1.x, 311, 2 hear that this 

moniiion is to be issued at the V.-^ Court next week. 

b. A formal notice from a bishop or an eccle- 

siastical court admonishing the person complained 
of to refrain from a specified offence. 1 

1509 Barclay Shyp o/Folys (1570) 236 To thy monition my ; 
Bishop assent. x6io Bp. Carlcton Jurisd. 275 That all 1 
Translations of Prelate^ all depriiiatlons, reuocaiions, moni- I 
tions, Ecclesiasticall censures,. shall be voide, vaine, and of 
none effect. 1696 Phillips (cd. Monition,,. a warning 
given by Ecclesiastical Authority to a Clerk to reform his 
hlanners, upon Intimation of his Scandalous Life, xyas tr. 
Ditpin's Eccl, Hist, \jth C, 1 . ill. i. 77 What Monitions 
soever. Excommunications or Interdicts he [the Pope] may 
make.^ 1827 Hallam^ Const. Hist. I. Ii- 77 note, A severe 
monitipn from Archbishop Morion to the abbot of Sr. Al- 
ban's, imputing all kinds of scandalous vices to him and his 
monks. 1847 Coote Pract, Eccl, Courts 255 [Form of] Mo- 
nition to Refrain. 1906 [see Monition ».]. 

c. In those courts which use the civil law process 

(as the court of admiralty), a process in the nature 
of a summons. Daw Diet, 1836.) 

1840 Haggard Cases Admiralty III. 300 The Court,, 
further decreed a monition against Matthew Russell 1854 
Act 17 ff t8 VUi, c. 78 § 13 It shall be competent to him 
to proceed^by way of Monition, citing the Owner or Owners 
of such Ship^[etc.l.. to appear and defend the Suit. 

"SiLoxivtion^v, £cd,£aw. [f, prec. sb.] trans. 
To warn by a monition. 

1883^. Re7>, CLVI. 530 The offending clergymen had been 
solemnly monuioned. 1906 Sir L. Dibdik In Guardian 
28 Feb. 347/2, I suspend Mr. F. from office and benefice for 
two years, I monition him not Co offend again,. .Disobedi- 
ence to the monition which I have decreed, .can be. .dealt 
with by the infliction of an even severer sentence. 
Monition, obs. form of Munition. 
t Moni'tiozier. Ohs. [f. Monition r. + -2:Ri.] 
Onewho or thatwhich gives admonition or warning, 
1556 Olde Antichrist 199 b. As many as considre not so 
faithfull a monicicinar, 1597 J. King On Jonas (i6i8) 595 
Wretched is the man, whom the Lord correcteib not ; whose 
first messenger and monltioner is the first borne of death. 
tMo'nitive, a, and sb, Obs, rare, [f, L. 
vionit-, ppU stem of monhre to admonish + -ive,] 
a. adj. Warning, admonitory; 1 ?. sb. A ■warning 
or reminder. 

<zx633 Meob Wks,(t6jz) 326 Ignatius.. urges the Vnity 
of the Altar for a momtive to the Congregation to agree 
together in one, a Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 11 . 140 
Considering the usefulness of them. .as they are exemplary 
and monitive. 

Monitor (mfimitpA, s6. Also 7-8 -our, [a. 

L, mofiilor, agent-n. f. monere to advise, warn, ad- 
monish : see -ob.] 

1 . One who admonishes or gives advice or warning 
to another as to his conduct. Now somewhat arch, 
f Also {rare), one who advises another to do 
some particular action, an instigator. 

1596 Bacon Max, <5. Use Com, Law i. xvi. (1636) 61 When 
a man is author and monitor to another to commit an un- 
lawful(act. s6ib~-~Adv. VilliersinCabaJa{s(i62^ 42 In this 
[r<r. religion] you need not be a Monitor to the Kmg ; the 
chiefest of his imperiall titles, is, to be The Defender 
of the Faith. 1630 Bkathwait Eng, GentUnt. (1641) 116 
Though reason like a discreet Monitor advise them to Mo- 
derate their passions. 1630 Bp. Hall Oecas, Medit. xc, 
(1633) 229 O God, thou art still er^ually meTcifulL..Let the 
sound of thy faithful] monitors smite my eares. X693 Dry- 
den Cleonieius i. i, Panth, You promis'd Patience, Sir. 
Cleom. Thou art a Scurvy hlonitor, I am PatienL 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 155 p $ The officious monitor is per- 
secuted with hatred.. because be a^umes that superiority 
which we are not wilting to grant him. 1771 Burke Corr, 
(1844) I. 27S Strict and faithful monitors, that keep watch 
on eveiy action of my life, 1830 Cunningham Brit. Paint, 

11 . 231 ^George *, said bis monitor, ‘you must have reasons 
for keeping such company.* iSssTHACKERAvA/ifa-coww II. 
i. 7 ‘ You boast of its being over. You see it Is not over *, 
says Clive's mooltor and companion. 


b. iransf, of things more or less personified. 
(Often of conscience.) 

1651 Jer. Taylor Serm, Gold, Gr<n>e, Summer xiii, 162 A 
final judgement is no good monitor to him, to whom it is 
a severe executioner. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy ii. xvii, Con- 
science, this once able monitor, — placed on high as a judge 
within us, 1824 Hogg Conf. Sitmer i Of the matter fur- 
nished by the latter of these powerful monitors [jc. history 
and tradition], 1 have no reason to complain. 

2 . A senior pupil in a school, or (formerly in 
England and still in America) a student in a 
college, who has special duties assigned to him, 
esp. that of keeping order, and who may occa- 
sionally (as in some elementary schools) act as a 
teacher to a junior class. 

X546 in PcacockStat. Cambr, (1841) 123 Let them (sc. the 
deaas] appoint six monitors, two for public worship and four 
for speaking Latin [Le. to enforce the speaking of Latin]. 

• 1607 Stat. m Hist, Wakepield Cram. Sau (1892) 65 Theire 
severall absences, negligencies and misbehaviours given 
up by the monitours in their bille. x6ia Brinsley Lud. Lit. 
295 The Monitours of that weeke. a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. 
Wks. (16^) 248 Even the most carelesse boyes will be affraid 
to offend in the face of the monitor. 1764 Men:. G. Psal^ 
manazarjs This mark of distinction [sc. a large riband] did 
moreover entitle me to be head monitor and marshal of that 
whole school. XS41 Elphinstone Hist. Ind, 1 . 353 They 
are taught, with the aid of monitors, in the manner intro- 
duced from Madras into England. 1848 Stat. ff Laws 
HarvardiiZs^) ix 3 \Ionitors are appointed, and theirdulies 
and compensation fixed, by the Faculty. 1875 A, R. Hope 
My Schoolboy Fr, 76 We looked to see that none of the 
monitors were in sight. 1882 New Educ. Cotie (ed. J. Rus- 
5<?W/ S3 Temporary monkors employed in place of the 
teachers causing the vacancies are recognised as part of the 
school staff. 

3. Something that reminds or gives warning. 

165s Fuller C/x. HisL v. i. § 32 That picture was placed 

there by the Cardinals own appointment, to be to him a 
monitour of humility. 1675 Traherne Chr. Ethics 202 All 
our enjoyments, .are daily monitors of mercy to us, because 
they are purcha.sed by the blood of Christ. 169. Locke 
Educ. § 107 The Pains that come from the Necessities of 
Nature, are Monitors to us to beware of neater Mischiefs, 
which they are the Fore-runners of, 17& Gray Corr. w. 
Nicholls (1843) 205, 1 sympathise with your gout: it would 
be strange if 1 did not, with so many internal monitors 
as 1 carry about me, that hourly bid me expect it myself 
this autumn. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 100 At the re- 
animating appearance of the rising sun, nature again revives ; 
and 1 obey the chearful summons of the gentle monitors 
of the meads and groves;^ 1840 Bp. Jolly Ubserv, Sunday 
Serv. 2x9 Such emblematical rites.. cleared of superstition, 
are useful helps and moniloxs to our weak min^ 
t4. =!Back-boabd 4. 

1784 CowPER Task »L 585 A Monitor is wood— .plank shaven 
thin. We wear It at our backs. 1828 Lights ff Shades I. 
315 In one corner of the room may be seen Miss Jenny 
choaklng in a monitor. X83S Britton Irishmen tf /ris&wom, 
(ed. 3) 67 Every real young lady she averred ought to wear 
monitors and steel collars. 

5 , A lizard of the family Momtonds& or Vara^ 
nidtCy inhabiting Africa and Australia; so called 
from being supposed to give warning of the vicinity 
of crocodiles. 

1826 Prichard Research. Phys, Hist, Man (ed. 2) I. 73 
Africa possesses the Monitors. 2832 Iscpu. Print. Ceol, 11 . 
X03 The monitor of New Holland is specifically distinct from 
the Indian species; these latter again from the African. 
stO^Asnerican YIIl. 2x8 Large monitors and many smaller 
lizards abound. 1900 Westm. Gas. 19 Apr. 1/3 Among the 
latest arrivals at the Zoo is a Bengal monitor. 

Q. An ironclad having a very low free-board and 
one or more revolving turrets containing great 
guns, built on the model of the vessel invented by 
Captain Ericsson (see quot. 1862). 

i86z Ericsson Let. 20 Jan. in Church Life (1890) I. 255 
The iron-clad Intruder will thus prove a severe monitor to 
those leaders [xr. of the Southern Rebellion], . .On these and 
many similar grounds 2 propose to name the new battery 
Afonitor. 2864 /bid. II. 49 The ability of a dozen monitors 
to take Charleston. 1862 [see Ironclad z^.]. Westm. 

Rev. June 368 It is stated that the United States possesses 
fourteen monitors twenty years old, and five in process of 
construaion. 

attrib. 1864 H. Draper in Q. Jml. Set. I. 520 When a 
person enters a Monitor turret, he cannot fail to feel a 
sensation of absolute protection, surrounded as he is on all 
sides by xx inches of iron. 

b. An ironclad railway truck carrjdnga big gun. 

1885 W. W. Burns in Century Mag, July 460 General 
Lee’s famous railroad monitor was approaching. 

7 . U.S, (In full monitor roof or top.') A raised 
part of a roof (e. g. in a railway-carriage or omni- 
bus), with openings for light and ventilation. Hence 
monitor-car, 

187X Snow Pathfinder 2 ‘The roofs [of certain railway 
passenger cars] arc of the monitor pattern meaning slightly 
elevated along the centre, to make the car airy, 1875 
Knight Diet. MeeJu, Monitor-car. 

8. A jointed nozzle used in hydraulic mining, 
which may be turned in any direction. 

xS8x Raymond AHniug Gloss, *883^ CeiUury Mag. Jan. 

324 Pipes from fifteen to thirty inches m diameter..may be 
seen winding through a hydraulic mine. Thew piMs ter- 
minate in monitors, each discharging a gleaming shaft of 
water so powerful as to toss about rocks, tons in werghL 
x 8 qi Engineer 'fSdCSSi. 217 The monitor.. has a ball joint 
that permits it to be slung in any direcuon. 1898 [see 
Hydraulic a, 1]. , rr i. n 

l^O^nitor, stance-word, £f. prec.sb.J trans. 

To guide as a monitor. 
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x8x8 Keats Endym. iv. 884 In that same void white 
Chastity shall sit, And monitor me nightly to lone slumber. 

Monitorial (,mpuit6,>Tial), a. [f. L. monito- 
ri-iis (see Monitoby) 4- -al, or ad. F. monitorial.'] 

1 . = Monitoby a. i, i b. 

j«S tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist, I'lth C, I. ii. i. 17 The Senate 
being inform'd that the Monitorial Bull was publish’d. 

Carte Hist. En^, Ji 755 ) IV. 63 The Emperor., 
issued on the 30th of that month monitorial letters requiring 
him to lay down his arms. x8i6 F. H. Naylor Ger- 
viany 1 . 1. iv. 128 They resolved to preface hostilities with a 
monitorial addre.ss to the Palatine. 1858 Carlyle Ercdk, Gi. 
viu. V. II. 343 His Majesty even honours him by expecting 
he should quietly keep a monitorial eye upon the Crown- 
Prince. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, connected with, or per- 
formed by monitors in schools. 

184s R. \V. Hamilton Pop. Educ. iv. (cd. 2) 81 Bell and 
Lancaster introduced the reciprocal and monitorial system. 
x8^ Edin. Rtv, July 185 The ‘iiiotiitorial * system, or the 
syhtem of governing the younger boy-; through the elder. 
i 838 \V. Hunt in Diet. Nat. Uiog. XVI. 57/1 He [Drury, 
headmaster of Harrow] di 4 iked flogging, and the system of 
moohoWaJ caning seems to have grown up in his time. 

3 . Belonging 10 the monitors (Monitou sif. 5k 

iQjSAnn. «5- Afa^. Nat. Hist. July 92 In one .special dental 

modifleation they are Iguanian, in another Monitorial. 
Hence BTouito'rially adv.f in a monitorial 
manner (1847 Webster). 

BEO'uitorsMp. [-ship,] The office or posi- 
tion of a monitor; also, the period during which 
anyone holds the office of monitor. 

x6^x ‘Smectymnuus* P’ind. Afts^u. § 15. 187 Those. .who 
..might be fit Monitors. .were designed to that office of 
Monitorship. 1847 VaiPs XIV. 292 They not only 

pay the boys and girls for acquiring a knowledge of the 
business, but they also pay the person who, during their 
monitorship and apprenticeship, is to liave the benefit of 
their assistance, for teaching them. zS^x R. Nesoit^ in 
Mitchell Mem, xii. (1858) 301 The Government Institution 
has such advantages over us. .in monitorships and teacher- 
ships, &c. xB66 Haniard Mem. Biog.^ C, B. Brotun Ij 359 
He met his expenses bykeepin.; school during the winter 
and with the aid furnished by the college monitorship. 

Monitory (mp’nitari), a. and sb. Also 5 
manytsrye, [ad, L. moni/ori-us^ f. monitor : 
see MojiiTuR and -ory. Cf. F. tnonitoire»\ 

A. adj, 

1 . Giving or conveying a warning; serving to 
admonish; admonitory. 

CX4SO ManJiind 87a in Macro Plays 33 Mankend, 3e 
were obliuyows of my doctrine manyierye. xs86 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 3 Sundry Epistles, the titles where- 
of are Morutone, Accusatorxe. and such like, xdaa Bacon 
Hen, VUi 75 The King also made a Statute in that Parlia- 
ment, Monitory and Minatory, towards lustices of Pe<ace, 
that they should duly execute their office, a 1653 J. Smith 
Set, Disc, vL 190 The gener.Tl diffierence between prophe- 
tical dreams and those that are merely nouthetical or moni- 
tory. x<59a R.'L'Estrangb xx.xi. 31 That which was 

Rudeness, and 111 Nature In the Aggre>sor, was only a 
Monitory Justice, and a Discreet Sh.Trpness in the Other. 
1783 Burke Sp, Fox's E. India Bill Wks. 1842 I. 258 These 
were (he sole object of the monitory resolution of this hou.se. 
18x9 VVoRDSW. il-'aggoner it. 154 He heard the monitory 
growl [of a mastiff). X834 Tracts /or Times No, 22. xo * The 
Warning Clauses or ‘ The Monitory Clause.s ' [of the Onx- 
cunque 7>ult\. 1856 Emerson Ettg. Traits^ Truth Wks. 

(Bohn) II. 52 The mottoes of their families are monitory 
proverbs. 1885 Manch, Exam. 26 J une 5,^3 Lord Brahourne 
had to say^ a few monitory words to bring the preachers 
hack to their forgotten text. 

Const, of. a 1854 H. Rced Led. Eng. Lit. v. (1855) ^57 
William Caxton — whose life is to be thought of.. os moni- 
tory of ‘ perpetual industry 
"b. iCtonitojy letter = B. 2. 

1696 Phillips (ed. 5k Monitory Letters^ Letters from an 
Ecclesiastical Judge, upon Information of Scandals and 
Abuses within Cognizance of his Court. 1699 C. AIathcr 
in Quincy Hist. Harvard Univ,{iZ^o) I.487 , 1 have already 
written a large monitory letter to tho.se innovators. 1789 
Robertson Chas. K, x. HI. 211 The Pope. .immediately 
issued monitory letters. 1839 James Louis XIV, 11 . 23 
Judging that the monitory letters he received were rather 
from the hands of enemies than of friends, he displayed a 
calm countenance. 

2 . Monitory lizard = Monitor sh, 5, 

jSio Naval Chron. XXIII. 59 That extraordinary animal 
called the Monitory Lizard, from its faculty of warning per- 
sons of the approach of any venomous animal. 1839 Penny 
Cycl. XV. 332/1 The warning of these Monitory Lizards 
was said to be a hissing or whistling. 

S. sb, 

1 1 . An admonition ; something that serves as a 
warning. Obs, 

CXSS7 .\bp. Parker Ps. Ixxviii. nS Argt, This hye pro- 
found oration A moniiorie is To God to turne. X6X3 Pur- 
CHAS Pilgrimage i. iv. 19, I see not why they should denie 
God that Jibertje to impose, or man that necessirie to need 
such monitories. <1x677 Barrow .Szwr. (i686) III. jli. 31 
Monitories, encouragements and excitements to our duty. 

2 . A letter containing an admonition or warning, 
esf, one issued by a bishop or pope. 

1624 Bacon Apothegm 70 in Resnscitaiio (1661) 303 There 
was a King of Hungary, took a Bishop in Battel,. .Where- 
upon the Pope writ a Monitory to him ; For that he had 
broken the priviledge of Holy CUiurch. 1707 Lend. Gas. 
No. 4360/1 There are Three Monitories printed, and affix’d 
in the most frequented Places of that City. 1790 Gibbon 
M/se. IP'hs. (t8i4» III. 458 A monitory, or summons, to ap. 
pear in fifteen da>*s, was affixed on the church dpons. 28x6 
F. H. Naylor Hist. Germany 1 . 11. xi. 479 Ferdinand, .in a 
thundering monitory, annulled their proceedings. 187a 
Morlby Voltaire 219 This testimony, given with a vague- 


ness that ought to have proved it legally valueless, was the 
fruit of the epi.scopal monitory. 

ISdonitreas \ mp*nitres). [f. Monitor sb. + -ess.] 

1 . A female monitor or admonisher. 

X748 Richardson Chtrissa IV. 54 His divine monitress, 
he called me ! 18x3 Scott Rokeby iv. xii, She. .Assumes a 
moniiress’s pride. Her Redmond s dangerous sports to chide. 
x8s9 Thackeray kV/yx/L xyi, Harry, .corrected the faulty 
intonation, under his English monitresscs. X897 ' Ouida * 
Massarenes xy. 187 It must be very annoying to have a 
perpetual monitress in one's own daughter. 

attrib, 1887 Ruskin /Var/zrrVtf II. 422 Lady Trevelyan. . 
became at once a monitress-friend in whom I wholly trusted. 

2. In a girls’ school, a pupil having special 
duties assigned to her (cf. Monitob sb. 2). 

1844 Vng, Communicant (2848) 12 As head monitress 1 
know them both very well. x868 ReguL iV Ord, Army 
§ 465 The training of School Mistresses, pupil teachers and 
Monitre.<ses. 1884 Cassells Fam. Mag. hlar. 216/2 The 
monitress . . moves towards the tliree culprits, and tells them, 
..that talking is not allowed. 

MonitriX (mp-nitriks). rare — '-, [fern, in 
Latin form of hloKiTOB: see - tbix.] = prec. 

1737 Somerville Hor, Eftsi. t, x. 42 In vain from Nature's 
rules we blindly stray. And push th’ uneasy monitrix away, 
Moniwhat, variant of hlANYWUAT Obs. 

Monk (my^k), sb. Forms : 1-3 munuc, 
(munec')> 2-3 muneo, -ek, .3 munuch, 3-4 
inon0k(o, 4 monok, munc, niun(c)k, 4-6 
monke, munke, 5 mougke, 6 moonke, Se, 
mounche, inoun(c)k(e, mwu(c)k(e, 5-6 monck, 
3*- monk. [OE. mttnuc pre-historic *munikO', 
ad, popular L. *monicns for vtonachttSy a. late Gr. 
.povayoSy subst. use of Gr. povayos adj., single, 
solitary, f. pbv-os alone. Cf. OFris. mitneky ^iky 
inonik (MDu. monicy monCymun{i)Cy Du. monniky 
Munnik^t MLG. moudt)ik, manky OHG, mtinih 
(MHG. mtm{i)chy miin{J)cht G. mbnch')y ON. 
mtlnkr i/^?i.,y^\i,y munk^'y also the Rom. forms, 
F. moine, Pr. monge-Sy Sp. vtonjey Pg, mange 
(:— Rom. type *moni ), It. monaco. 

In accordance with its etymology, monachus originally 
meant a religious hermit or solitary, but was from an early 
period applied to coenobites, and tots eventually became the 
ordinary use.) 

1 . A member of a community or brotherhood of 
men living apart from the world under the vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience, according 
to a rule (characteristic of the particular order), 
and devoted chiefly to the performance of religious 
dutie.s and the contemplative life. The different 
orders of monks are distinguished by habits of 
various shapes and colours (cf. b), 

In^England, before the Reformation, the term was not 
applied to the members of the mendicant orders, who were 
always caltedy/7ar3. From the x6th c. to the i9tii c., how- 
ever, it was usual to speak of the friars as a class of monks. 
In recent times the distinction between the terms has been 
carefully observed by' well-informed writers. In Fr. and 
Ger. the equivalent of monk is applied equally to * monks ’ 
and ‘friars*. 

The word properly belongs to Christian use, but is some- 
times applied to persons of other religions (e. g. Moslems, 
Buddhists). 

<2900 tr, BxdeCs Hist.^ V. xii, [xi.] (1890) 434 Wses sum 
munuc Sc maessepreost in nehnesse his cetaii eardi^ende, 
hxs noma wses Haingels. iETHELWOLO Rule St, 

Bend i. (x88s) 9 Feower sjnnt muneca cyn..Dxt forme is 
mynstermonna. . 0 |>er cyn is oncrena [etc.], csxzz O. E, 
Chrotu an. 675 (Laud M&i Hwilc abbot |>e be)? Jjier coren of 
be munecan. <riX75 Lamb. Horn, pe tzeowe men, be 
munckes, be meidene, pc weddede wiues . . sculen beon 
icleoped on be fader riht halue. CZ305 Lay. 12906 pmt child 
muiicc wes inne Winchaestre. a 122$ After, R, 318 Munuch, 
preost, o 3 er clerk. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1x478 Sir aleiti 
was ek inome in' monekene wedc In b® priorie, a X300 
Cursor M, 22002 Quatkin man sum euer it es,..or clerc, or 
munk [Gott. monk),orcanun. 1377 Lancl. P, PL B. xx. 262 
Monkes and monyals and alle men of Religioun. c 2400 
Maunuev, (Roxb.) iL 5 Anc abbay of munkes. xsiB Wrio- 
thesley Chron, (Camden) 1 . 12 All the orders of friers 
channons, moncks of Stratforde and Tower Hill, 1530 
^ PALsqR. 246/1 Monk of the charterhouse, chartrevx, 1560 
'Da us tr. Sletdane's Comm, 371 The common people named 
him Monke, because he was of thordre of Paule, the first 
Hermit. 156^ Gude ff Godlie B, (S.T.S.) 206 The Monkis 
of blelros maid gude kail!. On Frydayis quben they fostit. 
2596 Dalrymple It, Leslies Hist, Scot. x. 436 A Dominican 
mounck. 1603 Knolles Hist, y>/r^*x (1638) 251 Bajazet.. 
there executed Torlac Kcmafi another seditious Turkish 
Monk. 1649 Evelyn Diary tg May, A hlonk at his beades. 
1788 Gibbon Deck ^ F. Ix.-VL 129 The priests and monks 
.were the loudest and most active in the destruction of the 
schismatics. 1846 Greener Set. Gunnery 18 Many ascribe 
the discovery [of gunpowder) to Roger Bacon, the monk. 
1849 Saxotis in Eng.w.xx, II. 448 Although monks 

are not necessarily clergymen .. many of the body in this 
country took holy orders. 1889 6'A. Times Tliat the 
object of a monk was to make a good man of himself^ the 
object of a friar was to do a good work among others. 

• b. Preceded by deflning adj. having reierence to 
the colour of the habit : black monic, a Bene- 
dictine; also, a Black or Augnstlnian Canon; 
+gray luouk, white moisk, a Cistercian monk. 

• € 1*90 J". Eng, Leg, 1 . 20/42 A fair Abbcye he let bare a-rere 

• • Of blake Monekes. r Z290-C 2300 [see Grey a. a), c 1305 
Edmund Conf, 184 in E. E, P. (1862) 76 Blake monekes he 
sev c 1400 Rom. Rose 6695 As these chanouns regulcrs, Or 
white monkes, or these blake. cz4^ Holland Hoiulat 178 
The Se MawU war monkis, the blak and the quhytc. crxsoo 
Lytell Geste Robin Hood iv. 35 (Ritson) Than' were they 


ware of two blacke monkes, Eche on agood palferay ci6^ 
Risdon Surv. Devon § 204 (i8io) 213 Which monaster\'^ 
replenished with black monks, Augusiines. 1700 TvKREa 
Hist, Eng. II. 744 The White Monks., were forced to pay 
,.40000/. of Silver. 1766 Entick London IV. 237 Thu 

E arliament was adjourned to Westminster, amongst the 
lack monks, 
c. Proverbs. 

1340 Aycnb, 165 Vor be clobinge ne makeb na^t kne 
monek. 1546 Hf.ywood Prov. (1867) 62 Ye make hir a cook- 
queane, and consume her good. And she must syt like a 
beanc in a moonkis hood. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VUl^ m. 
i. 23 But all Hoods, make not Monkes. 1678 Ray Pro^, 
(cd. 2) 296 The Devill was sick, the Devill a monk would 
be, The Devill was well, the devill a monk was he. 

+ 2 . pL The house of a particular order. (Cf. 
Fiu.vr 2 c, quot. 1375.) Ohs. rare, 

1556 Chron. Gr, Friars (Camden) 3 Whane he [sc. Kin^ 
John) had raynyd xvij. yeres he dyde, & is burrj’d there io 
the monkes before the hye auter. 

3 , As the name of 'certain animals whose form 
suggests the costume of a monk, esp. with reference 
to the cowl or hood ; see also quots. and Sea-monk. 
(Cf. G. jndnek.) 

X789 Browne Jamaica 430 BupresHs i. Fusca tninivitt 
mgosa. The Monk. This Insect is smaller than the Wevil. 
18x5 S, Brookes Conch, 156 Monk, Conus monachus. 
1831 G, Montagu's Ornith. Diet. 326 Moncky a name for the 
Bullfinch. 1840 tr. Cuvier's Amm, Kingd. 99 [Seals] The 
Monk (Peiagius), 1848 J. Gould Birds Australia IV. 
pi. 58 Tropmorhynchus Corniculatus., .Its bare head and 
neck have also suggested the names of* Friar Bird', ‘Monk’, 
* Leather Head *,etc. 1848 Zoologist VI, 1976 Angel Fish, 
Squatina angelus. This strange fish, .is frequently called 
a * monk 1851 Mavhew Loud, Labour (i£6i) II. 64 HU 
pigeon-cote. .is no longer slocked with carriers, dragoons, 

' horsemen, jacobins, monks. 1863 Cassells Pop. Nat. Hist, 
L X16 The Monk, Pithecia tnotiaclms [a monkey). 

4 . As the n.ime of various objects in certain arts 
and crafts (see quots.). Cf. F, moiney G. inbnch. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exere.y Printing 385 When the Press- 
man nas not De.stributed his Balls, some splotches of Inck 
may lye on. .them, which. .he delivers upon the Form; so 
that the Sheet Frinted-on has a black blotch on it Which 
Blotch is called a Monk. 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. 1. 15 
When the Loam Is prepared you must then have a Frame, 
in which you may beat the Proof-Te.st and Crucibles :., then 
. .grease also the upper part of the Frame which is called 
the Monk. 2763 W. Lewis 130 A round- 

faced pestle, called a Monk. 1834-47 J. S, Macaulay Held 
Foriif, (1851) 207 The piece of agarick. used to communi- 
cate the fire to the powder is called the monk. 1876 Voyle 
Sl Stevenson Milit, Dict.^ Monky a ixiece of ^unk or touch, 
wood laid^over the priming of a mine to give the miner 
lime to retire. 

• 5 , attrib, and Comb., as monk-arlisty Mshopy 
•land\ inonkHike adj, and adv., monkdducaUdy 
•maifcy -riddetty •taught adjs. . 

1855 Mil.man Lai, C/ir. xiv. x. (1864) IX. 322 No doubt., 
many *monk-artists fled from the sacrilegious East to prac- 
tise their holy art in the safe and quiet West. i85x tr, 
Montalembert's Monks of West ! 1. 29 St. Martin, the 8,^^] 
*monk-blshop whose ascetic and priestly viriues had edmea 
Gaul. ' Ads Chas. I (18x7) V, 26/1 Any chunA lands 

fryer lands ^inonk lands or comoun lands. x6xx Florio, 
Mouaealey *Munke or Nun-like. 1818 Cobbett ax/; 
XXXlll. 691 But, monk-like, whenever it deviates from 
downright dullness, it is only to discover its malignity towards 
toleration and freedom. 1B95 Westm. Gaz, 23 Oct. 7/3 With 
a monk-like girdle round his waist. 1865 Kingsley /A rrto. 
XX, The French look on us English *monk-made knights m 
spurious and adulterine. 1848 Lytton vi. v, He 

concealed his disdain of the monks and ’monk-ridden. x868 
Milman St. Pauls 246 The shouts of a rabble of monks, of 
*monk-taught men, and boys *monk-educated. 

b, special comb. : monk-bat, the Molossus 
.nasuUis of Jamaica, etc.; f monk-child, a boy 
who is being brought up to be a monk; monk- 
'craft (after priestcraft)y monkish practice or policy 
based upon unworthy motives; monk- flower, a 
.’name for the supposed genus MonachanthiiSy to 
which the orchids of the genus Catasetiun have been 
sometimes referred; ■'j'jnonk-house, a monastery; 
Monk-Xiatin, the corrupt Latin used by monks; 
monk-monger, a favourer of monks or monastt- 
cism; monk parrot (see quot.); monk’s cloth, 
‘a kind of worsted* (Halliwell 1847); 
cowl= Monkshood ; monk-seal, a white-belhed 
seal inhabiting the Mediterranean and neighbouring 
ocean; monk's gun, harquebus Antiq. [= G. 
inbnch5biichse\y a name given to the wheel-lock gun 
of the idth c.y from the fancy that it was invented 
by the monk Schwarz, the alleged inventor of gun- 
powder; monk*s-head, +(<^) 1 ^monk-seal y {y) 
= Monkshood; (c) the plant Leontodon Taraxa* 
cunt ; + monk's peason, woodlice (cf. 
pease') ; monk(*s)-8eam ffaut, , (a) a seam in which 
the selvages of sails are sewn flat one over the other; 
\b) ‘ the fash left at Xhs junction of the moulds 
when a ball is cast* (Smyth Satlor^s JFord-bk.)\ 
t monk-swan fsee quot.). 
x8sr Gosss Nat. Sojourn famasca 294 The habit SQ 

. ... 1 . _f — .t.o fU.iriiorr 
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174 Sum *munuc-cilddrohinodeonhismynstre. c 1205 Lav. 
Z32SI Nime bane munec child & makien Brutlondes- king. 
169X D'Emilianne's Frauds Rom, Monks (ed.3) 242 1 hey 
were only the effects of Priest and “Monk-Craft to get Mony. 



MONK. 

1848 Lytton HaroUi vi. iv, I bhall need no mediator between 
nature and monk-craft. 1483 Catli. 247/1 (^IS. A) 

A.fMunke bowse, cenohium & cetera; vbl Abbey.. 1694 
Motteuk Rabelais v. xx\ii. (1737) 123 The Prior of. the 
Monk*House. 1843 Carlyle Past <5r Pr. 11. vi, Some of us 
can preach, in English-Saxon, in Norman-French, and even 
in *^Ionk-Laiin. 1873 Leland Egypt. Sketch Bk, 3 A Monk- 
Latin chronicle. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. v. § 34 Oswald 
(a great *monk-monger..) held York and Worcester. 1865 
Kingsley Hcrciv. xxiii. Are you a. monk-monger into the 
bargain? 1878 Daily^ News 16 Sept. 3/1 ‘ *Monk* parrots 
are sickly parrots, which have caught cold on their passage 
to the wholesale dealers in Liverpool, London, &c. x44x-2 
Hr/ 20 He». y/, c. 10 Draps appellez *monkes clothes. 
1548 Turner Navies Herbes (E.D.S.) 9 It is called muench 
happen in duche, and it maye be called in engiishe*monkes 
coule or blewe wolfsbaine. 184X Penny Cycl. XXI. 158/1 
The skull of the *Monk Seal {Phoca - Monachns). 1855 
W. S. Dallas in Syst. Nat, Hist. 11. 470 The Monk 
Seal {Stenorync/ius vionachus), which inhabits the I\Iedi- 
terranean. 1894 Nature 26 July 307 A Monk Seal {bTona‘ 
chus albiveiitenisoYci Madeira. x88r Greener Gm« 47 In 
the Dresden Museum there is an examjile of this [wheel- 
lock] system in the celebrated * *iMonk's Gun '. 1870 Black 
tr, DemniitCs Weapons ojp War The flock of compilers 
still continue to call this little hand-cannon * ^loenchs• 
buchse or *monk's arquebus. 1666 J. Davies Hist. Caribhy 
Isles loi There is another kind of Porposes which have 
the snout round and hollow, . . some call them *Monks- 
heads, and Sea-Monks. i65z Whcler yoiirit. Greece r. 25 
Aconitum Lycoctinuin\s\c\..\w\).\c]x I took to be a kmd of 
monks-head. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 319 Monk’s- 
head, Leontodon. 1843 Burnett Planix util. 11. PI. Ix, 
From the receptacle looking bald, after the flower and seeds 
are gone, it [sc. Leontodon Taraxacum] is sometimes called 
Monkshead. 1558 Wards tr. Alexis' Seer. (1568) 24 The 
little beastes called *^lonkes peason or sowes. X636 Capt. 
Smith Accld. Vug. Seamen 17 A *munke seame, a round 
seame. 1750 Blanckley Nav. Expositor^ Monk Seam — 
Sewing the Edge.s or Selvedges of Sails together, over one 
another on both Sides to make it the Stronger. x6€8 Charle- 
TON Onomasiicon 114 Dodo Lusitanornm^ Cpgnns Cncnl- 
latus^. .the Dodo or *Monk-swan of S. Maurice's Hand. 

+ SCouk, V. Qbs. rare. [f. Monk 

1 . trails, a. To make a monk of. b. nonce-itst*. 
?To cause to look like a monk. 

aiQoo Ecgberti Confess, xxvii. in Thorpe Laws IL 153 
He hine mot munecian. c 1205 Lay. X2904 pa bU child wes 
iwaxen past hit cuSe riden, pa lette his fader nit munekien 
[c 127s mouakil. 1738 Ld. S. Manners in Pam. Rose Kilra- 
voek iSpald. Club) 448, 1 don’t care twopence wliac I wear, 
provided he Ramsay, the painter] does not monk me. 

2 . To monk it : to be a monk. 

X7S6 A.MORY Buncle{t77o\ IIJ. 63 It pleased me so much to 
see these monks march off with their smiling partners. .It 
is really a fine thing to monk it on thb plan. 
Mook-coru, variant of Monocorn. 
Monkdoiu (me gUdsm). [f. Monk sb, -k -Doit.] 
The condition of a monk; monks collectively; 
the domain of monks. 

x86a Hook Lives Alps. IL iv. 281 Throwing off the re- 
straints of monkdom..ne travelled os a viMtor fiom one 
monastery to another. 1883 Frouoe Lutlur in Contemp. 
Rev. XLIV. s Hans. .was bitterly disappointed, knowing, 
perhaps, more of monks and monkdom than his son. 1890 
£. Johnson Rise Christendom 483 ^^onkdom passed under 
the. .condemnation of the world some 400 years ago. 
Monke, obs. form of Monkev, 

IMCoukery (mp'gkori). Chiefly contemptnons. 
Also O-7 monk(0)ry0, -erie, monckory, 7 raun- 
k(0)ry. [f. Monkj^. + -EBY. Cf. MDu. 

1 . The state, condition, or profession of monks 
(or religious orders in general) ; - monastic life, 
monasticism. 

? 1536 Latimer in Lett. Suppress. Monast. (Camden) 149 
For the upstandynge of his forsayd howsse, and contynu- 
ance of the same to many good purpasesse, natt in monkrye. 
1581 J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor, 349 But Monckery 
was then a sequestration & departyng from the world, not 
a profession in the world. x6px F. Godwin Bps. 0/ Eng. 17 
For the space of 90 yeeres after, monkerie ceased throughout 
the realme. 1633 Pacitt Chrisiianegr. 34 Oswald one of 
the greatest setters up of Monkery, begat Oswald the Monke. 
1749 Wesley Wks. (1872) X. 8 You quote not one line from 
any Father in the third century, in favour of monkery. i8i3 
Hallam Mid. ^^^^(1872) III. 274 After the introduction of 
moplcery, and its unsocial theory of duties. 1844 Stanley 
Arnold (1858) I..ii. 65 Monkery seems flourishing there in 
great force. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John Bapt. iii. § 2. x8x 
The. .modern eulogists of monkery, 

. 2 . a. A body or community of monks ; an estab- 
lishment of monks ; a monastery. 

1549 Latimer 4th Serm. bef. Edw. PI (Arb.) 118 If he 
dye m the state of dampnation, he shal rise in the same. 
Yea, thoughe he haue a whole Monkerye to syngefor hym. 
xs8x Sc. Acts "pas, VI (18x4) III. 276/1 The nionkreis ar 
altogidder abohshit, and thair places and abbayis ar for jia 
maist pairt left waislj X58X J. Bell Haddotls A nsw. Osor. 
302 b, Whom the Pope deposed from his kingdome, and 
thrust into a monckery. 1600 Surflet Country Farm ir. 
liv, 367 In many countries it [Agnus Castus] is scene planted 
almost in all the monkeries. 17x6 M. Davies Aihen. Brit. 
III. Diss, Drama 24 For refusing to submit to the Union 
of the Spanish and Italian Monkeries into one Congrega- 
tion. 1740 H. Walpole Ep. to T. Ashton 22 To woods and 
caves she never bade retreat, Nor fix’d in cloister’d monke- 
ries her seat. 1852 R. Knox Gt. Artists tf- Ct, Anal. 168 
A long residence. .in courts, monkeries, and barracks.^ x866 
Land. Rev. 28 Apr. 470/3 Brother Ignatius has quite as 
much right to set up a monkery at Norwich as the Irvingites 
have to set up a temple in Gordon Square. 1898 W, White 
Jmls. 244 To Shulbred farm, an old monkery. 

b. Monks collectively ; also, the monks (of a. 
particular place). 

*S5» Lyndesay Monarche 4669 All Jlonkryc, je may heir 
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and se, Ar callit Dents, for dignite. 1552 Latimer Serm. 
5th Snnd. Epiph. (1584) 322 Do not as the fondness of the 
Monkery first did. 1837 Landor Pentameron^ ^th Day's 
■Interview Wks. 1853 II, 346/2 clergy and monkery at 
Certaldo had never been cordial with ^lesser Giovanni. 
1878 E. C. G. Russians of To'day \\i. It was the 

'custom to recruit the ranks of monkery by.. impressing some 
of the Worst-behaved pupils in the four ecclesiastical aca- 
*demies of St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kiew and Kazan. x88o 
'Swinburne Stud. Sliaks. iii. ted. 2) 214 And of such here is 
enough to glut the gorge of alt the monks in monkery. 

3 . pi. Monkish practices, • appurtenances, or 

paraphernalia. ‘ ' 

1624 Darcie Birth of Heresies .vv, 62 The principal! 
^lonkeries are celebrated on the left side of the Altar. 1873 
-Mrs. H. King Disciples^ UgoBassi v. 11877) *79 likes me 
ill To see.. thy bright .face above the monkeries Of the 
black habit of the Barnabltes. 1878 Morley Diderot 1. iii. 
59 The,, confused theological wilderness of sin, asceticism, 
miracle, and the other monkeries. 

4 . Conduct or practice characteristic of monies 
(esp. those of the Middle Ages); a system of life 
or conduct marked by the alleged faults or abuses 
of monasticism, 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Conse. IV. i. (1654) 290 Although those 
CosuLts doe sufficiently doat upon their Monkery. 1695 
KENNETT/’an J-1«//V.vii.26 Ifwerenounceall the monkery 
of this tale. 1846 Harb Mission Covtf. (1850) 42^ I'his 
righteousness lies not. .in human service, monkery, pilgrim- 
ages [etc.]. 1854 KIilman Lat. Chr. u L (1864) 1. 57 A second 
marriage. .was revolting to the incipient monkery of the 
Church. 1872 Creighton Hist. Ess. ii. (1902) 61 A reaction 
against, .(he monkery and bigotry of the Middle Ages. 1884 
Tennyson Becket iv. ii, I, that thro’ the Pope divorced King 
Louis, Scorning his monkery. 

5 . slang. The practice of going on tramp ; also, 
the country districts frequented by tramps. 

a X790 Potter Diet. Cant (1795), Monkery^ the country. 
18x2 J. H.Vaux Flash Dict.y Monkery^ the counti’y parts 
of Engl.md are called The Monkery. x85t AIaviiew Lon.1, 
S.abour 1. 244 He had followed the * monkry * from a child. 
Ibid. 247 The writer of this account was himself two whole 
years on the 'monkry*, before he saw a lodging-house for 
tranip.s. Ibid. 248 ‘ Well ’, said he, * I don’t know what this 
'ere monkry will come to, after a bit *. 

MO’nkess. rrzrrf. [f. Monk -ESS.] A nun. 

X729 T. CoNSETT state of Russia 167 Monkesses to knitt, 
sow, or weave lace. x86i tr. Montatembert's Monks of 
‘ll^est 1.426 How little she desired to be a monkess [orig. F. 
inoinesse, rendering Jerome’s tnonacha]. 

Monkey (myqki), Forms: 6 munckey, 
munkkey, muukye, monke, 6-7 munkey, 7 
monkeye, -eio, 7^8 monkie, 6- monkey. PI. 
6-9 monkies, 7- monkeys. [Of uncertain origin. 

The MLG. version of Reynard the Fo.t (1498* has (only 
once, 1. 6161) Moneke as the name of the son of Martin the 
Ape ; and early in the 14th c. ihe same character Is men- 
tioned as Monnekin (v.r. Monneqitin'i by the Halnaulier 
Jean de Condc in Li Dis <C Enteiidement (Schelei) 855 (the 
passage Is also printed by ChabatUe as a ’ branche ’ of the 
Roman du Renart). As the name does not occur in any 
other version of Reynardy the Eng. word can hardly be de- 
rived from the story. But it is not unlikely th.it the pro- 
per name may represent an othervvi.>e unrecorded MLG. 
*moveke, MDu, *monnekiJ»t a colloqutr.1 word for monkey, 
and that this may have been brought to England by show- 
men from (lie continent. The MLG. and MDu. word would 
appear to be a dim. (with suffix •kcy'kijn : see -kin) of some 
form of the Rom, word which appears as early mod. F. 
monne (16- 1 7th c.). It. monna (earlier w<?«a),Sp.,Pg. monoy 
mod-Pr. mouHO female ape (a masc. mono occurs in Sp. and 
PgJ» whence the diminutive forms, early mod. F, 

It, monnina and t monicchio (Florio). “The origin of the 
Rom. word has not been discovered.] 

I. The simian animal, and transferred uses, 

1 . In its widest application, an animal of any 
species of the group of mammals closely allied to 
and resembling man, and ranging from the anthro- 
poid apes to the marmosets; any animal of the 
order Primates except man and the lemurs. In 
a more restricted sense, the term is taken to exclude 
the anthropoid apes, and the baboons ; in, popular 
use associated chiefly with the greenish long-tailed 
species having cheek-pouches, often kept as pets. 

By some writers, the word afe is used to express the wider 
of the two senses above explained, and monkey is confined 
to^ its narrower application. Others employ monkey as llie 
wider term, restricting ape to the tailless and especially the 
anthropoid ‘monkeys’. 

X530 Palcr. 246/1 Monkeya bcest, brouticqucy marmot. 
?<533 hi Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. in. IL 242, ij Muske Cans, 
ilj lytyll Alunkkeys, a Marmazat [etc.]. 1570 B. Googe 

Pop. Kingd, It. 16 b. Besides at home they Farots keepe, 
and Apes and Munekeysstore. ax565iVioNTCo.MERiE/^6'ri».^ 
483 ^Ianie monkes and marmasits came with the mother. 
x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L. iv. i. 154 More giddy In my desires, 
then a monkey, xdza Bacon Hen. Yll 243 His ^loiikie.. 
tore his Principall Note-Bookeali to pieces, when by chance 
it layfortl^ 1664 Wood 31 Dec. (O.H.S.) 11. 35 His 
person ridiculous, like a monkey rather than a Xtian. 
1706-7 MoiMHKK Beaux Strat.\\.\\. She reads Plays, keeps 
a Monkey, and is troubled with Vapours, xqvj ' Philip 
Quarll (18x6) 26 The greener sort of monkies. ^ 1796 MorsB 
Amcr. Geog. II. 562 They sit on their bams, with their legs 
and .arms disposed in the manner of monkeys. 1810 Southey 
iCehama xni. xii, 'i'he antic Monkies, whose wild gambols 
late,,. Shook the whole wood. 1820 Shelley Witch Atl. 
Ixxiv, The chatlerings of the monkey. 1880 Hauchton 
Phys. Geog. vi. 273 The American monkeys differ widely,, 
from all the apes and monkeys of the Old World, 
b. With qualifying word; see qtiots 

Howling monkey’, a monkey of the genus Myceies. See 
also Cafuchin, Moustache, Proboscis, Squirrel, Spider, 
Vervet monkey. 


MONKEY. 

j' 1607 [see Martin*]. x8o2 Bisgley (1813) I, 

f 86 The howling monkey. 1863 Bates Nat, Amacou i.v, 
(1864) 25s The nocturnal Owl-faced Monkey KNyctipithccus 
Trivirgatus). ibid. xii. 3gx The Scarlet-faced Monkey. 
1905 Westm. Caz. 14 Se;)t. 4A Cercopithecus al&igularis. 
'Sykes’s Monkey, as it is called after its dUcovever, who 
brought the first specimen home more than seventy years 
ago, IS a handNoniely-marked species, 

c. Monkey up (or on) a slick : a toy consisting 

• of the figured)!’ a monkey attached to a stick so that 
it can be moved up and down it on a sliding ring. 

1863 Tyneside Songs 18 In these days he was a regular 
brick, When he seld the munkeys up the stick. 1874 * Ma.x 
Adelbr ' Out of Hurly-burly viii. g6 Willie had a purple 
1 monkey climbing on a yellow stick. 

I 2. transf. a.. One who resembles a monkey in 
: appearance or behaviour ; esp. a mimic, or- one 
who performs comical antics. 

1589 Nashe Martins Months Minde 34 See how like the 
old Ape this young Munkey patiereih, 1607 Tofsell 
Fourf. Beasts 7 'I he Englishmen c.tU any man vaing such 
Histriontcai actours [s/rl'a Jlunkey a 1716 South Serm. 
(18^2; IV, 106 In a word, no man tan be exact and perfect 
in this way of flattery, without being a monkey and a mimic. 
X79X-1823 D’IsrAeli Cur, Lit, (1866; 25/2 Imitation by 
whjch an inferior mind becomes the monkey of an original 
writer. 1809 ISI alkin Gil Bias iv. viiL ? xo If she is stark 
mad for such a monkey a.s tJjis, 1873 Svaionds Grk. Poets 
• viii. 256 Grote clearly thinks that Aristophanes was a 
meddling monkey. 

b. Used as a term of playful contempt, chiefly 
of young people, 

X&4 Shaks. 0th. iv. i. 131 This Is the Monkeys owne 
gluing out: She is persuaded 1 will marry her [etc.]. 1605 
— Maeb. iv'. ii. 59 Now God heJpe thee, poore Afonkie; 
But how wilt thou do for a Father? 1616 B. Jonson Devil 
an Ass ii. viii, I cannot get my wife To part with a ring, on 
any termes : and yet 'I'he sollen Monkey has two. 1710 Swift 
Jrul. to Stella 2 Nov., Well, little monkeys mine, 1 must go 
write ; and so good-iright. 17x5 De Foe Fnm, Instruct. 11. i. 
(1841) L 170 Our master’s son., is such a religious monkey. 
xBxo Bvron Jnnu i. xxv, A little curly-headed, good-for- 
nothing, And mischief-making monkey from his birth. 1849 
Thackeray Pendennis iii, The young monkey used to ride 
out .. in quest of Dulcinea. 1876 Ruskin Let. to Yng. 
Girls 8 Serve the poor, but, for your lives, you little 
monkeys, don’t preach to them. 1895 * Edna Lyall ’ How 
Child/en raised lYutd i. Go to sleep, you monkeys, and 
don’t worry your brains at this time of night. 

3 . In Australia: *= monkey- bear 17), 

• 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 314 (1857) I. .153 The Pbascolatclos 
Dr Koala.. by the colonists. .is usually termed the native 
Bear or Monkey. 

4 , a. dial. A young hare. b. Australian. 

A sheep. 

x88x A. C. Grant Bush Life Queensland vH. (1882) 66 No 
one felt letter pleased than be did to .see the last lot of 
'monkeys’, as the .shearers usually denominated sheep, 
leave the head-station. 1889 Fishing Caz. 7 Sept. 147/3 A 
young bare (or monkey, as they are called here [rc. on the 
Wye] at’ibis time of the year). 1893 F. Adams Austral. 137 
Now and then, .you Ht upon a'mob’of the wild, timid, 
yet inquisitive” monkeys' (sheep). 

H. Applied to various machines or implements. 

1 5 . A kind of gnn or cannon. Obs. 

‘ 1650 Art. Rendition Edinb, Castle 4, 28 Short Brasse 
Munkeys Dogs. 10 Iron Munkeys. iSSiF/agefluiUy 
. or O. Cromwell (1672) 103 Twenty-eight Brass Drakes 
: called Monkeys. 

. 6. A machine consisting of a heavy hammer or 
ram working vertically in a groove and used in 
anchor-making and in driving bolts and piles. 
AUo applied to the ram itself and to the hook by- 
which it is raised. 

1750 Blanckley Nav. Expository Moukejy, a Block made, 
of Iron with a Catch, made use of in Giml^ for driving 
Piles. X794 Rigging Seamnnship L 80 The Monke} is a 
machine tor setting the arms, &c. it consists of a weight 
of about 2oolb.,..and a long iron shank su>pended by an 
iron chain to a crane. x8s3 Crabb Teihnol, Dict.y Monkey 
{Mil.)y a machine which is used for driving large piles of 
wood imp the earth. 1839 Urs Diet. Arts 44 The junction, 
or shutting on, as the workmen call it, of the .several 
members of an anchor, is effected by an instrument called 
a monkey. 1847 lllustr. Loml. News 16 Oct. 252/3 A 
pointed iron rod . . took 46 blows of a monkey. 1855 Ocilvib, 
'rile monkey of a pile-driving machine is the double hook 
which takes up the rarru X874 Thearlf. Naval Archii. 133 
The bolt is driven with an iron sliding ram, termed a 
‘monkey’, an operation usually requiring four men. 190* 
Engineer 19 Sept. 285 The snatch hook of the pile driver is 
the monkey whilst the falling weight is the ram. 

b. Mil. The instrument which drives a rocket. 

1885 in Casseli- 1896 in Farmer Slang, 
e. Short for monkey-block (see 17). 

1833 MARRVAT/^.riV/r/^/.^^ vr, ‘What blocks have we below?’ 

. . I have a couple of monkeys down in the store-room. 

7 . Applied to various receptacles for liquor, (Cf. 
the phrase in 1 1 below.) a. A kind of wooden kid 
for grog. (Adm. Smyth.) 
b. ? A hunting flask, Obs. 

1832 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 509 Having 
..filled his ‘ monkey ’ full of .<;herry, our friend Jog slipped, 
out the back way to loo'-en old Ponio. 

. e. A globular earthenware water-vessel with a 
straight upright neck. Cf. Monkev-pot 2. 

1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge xvi. (1842) 301 That claret. 

Brail— and the monkey of cool water— thank you. 1873 
Knight Diet. Mech. 116612 The water-jars, or monkeys, 
used in tropical countries. These are merely unglazed 
earthenware jugs having a small neck and a spout. 1883 
Olive Schreiner '‘fl. In the f'ont room 

a monkey and two tumblers stood on the centre table. 
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MONKEYISM. 


8. a. A bricklayer’s hod. (1885 in Cassell’s 
Encycl. Vicl.) b. (See quot.) 

j886 Good lizards 530 [Lucifer-malch making,] The splints 
,.are received in large cases and are transferred in batches 
of 20,000 or so on to trays, technically known as * monkeys 

9 . Alining, (See quots.) 

1883 Greslev Gloss, Coal-mining 170 Monhey (Lei.), an 
iron catch or scotch fixed in the floor of a way. x888 \v, E. 
Nicholson C<?a/ an arrange- 

ment placed between the rails at the head of an incline, 
which allows the wagons^ to pass over it in going up, but 
prevents them from running back. 

10 . A solutioa of zinc chloride, used as a flux in 

soldering. 1890 in Contnry Diet, 

III. Colloquial and slang uses. 

11 . To suck (or suf) ihe monkey i (tr) to drink 
from the bottle; hence, to tipple; ( 3 ) to drink 
out of a cocoa-nut emptied of milk and filled with 
spirit ; (c) to drink spirits from a cask through a 
straw or tube inserted in a small hole. 

1797 Mrs. a. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) 253 

Thee hast been sucking the monkey, ibid, 270 A goodtsh 
wench in the main, if one keeps a sharp look*out after her, 
else she will sup the monkey. 1822 Scott Pirate xxxix, 
‘Why, he has sucked the monkey so long and so often', 
said the Boatswain, ‘ that the best of him is buffed 1833 
Marrvat P. Simple xxx, Do you know what ‘sucking the 
monkey’ means?. .It is a term used among seamen, for 
drinking rum out of cocoa-nuts, the milk having been 
poured out. 1842 Barham Ingol, Leg. Ser. n.^ Black 
Afousgueiairs, Beside^ what the vulgar call ‘sucking the 
monkey ’ Has much less effect on a man when he's funky. 
1868 Star 27 Mar., Three men,. were charged with an 
offence called ‘sucking the monkey*, but in legal phraseo- 
logy feloniously stealing, taking, and carrying away brandy 
from a cask in the Londo 1 Dock. 1894 li^eslm. Gaz, 10 Dec. 
5/3 ‘Sucking the AJonkey ‘..was the cause of the death of 
a dock labourer., .He had driven in the bung of^acaskof 
brandy, and having had a good draught of tlie liquor, be- 
came unconscious. 

12 . Monkey's allowance (see quots.). 

1785 CJrose Diet, Vnlg. Tongue s.v.. Monkey's allowance ; 
more kicks than halfpence. 1833 Marryat P, Simple ii, 
You’ll find monkey’s allowance — more kicks than halfpence. 

13 . My monkeys up \ I am angry or enraged. 
So to get one's m. up, to put (a person’s) m, up, 

xZb-^Pyneside Songs 25 For when maw mungky’s up aw 
gan The yell hog or nyen. 1873 Roittledgds Yng, Genii, 
Mag. June 433/3 My ole massa^s monkey up, and no mis- 
take. 1889 ‘ F, Anstey ‘ Pariah, it, iv, I always get my 
monkey up when I hear these swells laying down the law 
about indigo. iSSo 'Ouioa* Moths II. 91 I'm glad that 
girl put my monkey up about the coals. 

14 . Betting slang, £^00 ; in America, $500. 

The explanation in quot. 1832 is prob. erroneous; the 
German original has ‘five pounds but this sense is equally 
unauthenticated. 

*832 tr. Pueckler-Muskails Tour o/Cennatt Prince III. 
xiv. 37s, I won eight rubbers and two ‘ Monkeys *. What 
is a ‘Monkey’? you ask.. .One for twenty-five pounds is 
called a Poney ; and one for fifty, a ‘Monkey*. i56x Whyte 
Melville Gd, for Nothing xxviii. II. 31 A ‘monkey* at 
le^t to the credit-side of your own book landed in about a 
minute and a half. z88t Standard 23 Mar. 3/7 Dourance 
.. was decidedly favourite, and after 500 to 45 had been 
noted to her name, nearly a monkey went on at 10 to i. 

15 . To have a monkey on a house, etc. : to have 
a mortgage on it. 

Common in northern and midland dialects; see E.D.D, 
Presumably suggested by the initial nt of mortgage. 

1877 N, If Q. ser. v. VIII. 289 A Monkey on the House. 
i886 Graphic 10 Apr. 339/2 To a lawyer, .a mortgage is a 
‘monkey with a long tail ’. 

IV. 16 . atirib.oxA Comh.,os,monkey appendage, 
•kind, -mimic, -tribe, -trick; monkey-faced, -led, 
-looking, -tailed adjs. ; monkey-like adj. and adv. ; 
monkey-fashion adv, 

279s Southey Leit.fr. Spain (1790) 6 The little boys wear 
the ‘monkey appendage of a tail. <1x864 Hawthorne 
Amer. N ote-bks. (18791 L 39 With something of the *monkey 
inseparable from allttle Frenchman. 1893 Kipling 
^Ip'd jungle Bk. ai8 When he tired of ground-going he 
mrew up his hands “monkey-fashion to the creeper. 1774 
Goldsm. (1776) II. loi Man’s head.. is differently 

formed from that of all other animals, the “monkey-kind 
only exwpted. <1x843 Southey Comm.-pl. Bk, HI. 809 
Mankind at the lowest point where monkey-kino is at its 
highest. X775 Sheridan Rivals 11. i. But country dances'. 

. . to be monkey-led for a night I x6ii Cotgr., Pierre du 
Coigiet, a Monki^hke Image of stone in our Indies Church 
at Paris. 1850 Macaulay Biog., yohnson (i860) 99 The 
master was often provoked by the monkey-like impertinence 
of the pupil. 1884 Pall Mall Budget 22 Aug. 14/2 Brown 
urchins swarm up trees monkeylike. X834 M. Scott Cruise 
Midge xviiL (1842) 341 The “Monkey-looking paws. 1728 
PoPEi?««c.ii.236 The “monkey-mimics rush discordant in. 
1733 Harmony in Uproar in Arbuthnot's J/isc. JVks. 
(1751) II. 2S The taunting Reproaches of this foubmouth’d 
“monkey-iail’d Railer. IJ728 Pops Dune, ir. 332 Three 
Cat-calls be the bribe Of him, whose chatt’ring shames the 
“monkey-tribe. 1809 Malkin GH Bias v. i. p 90 Playing a 
hundred “monkey tricks. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. v. 315 
Imitating by divers monkey-tricks, the holy ceremonies of 
the Mass. 

17 . Special comb. : monkey-bear, the koolah or 
native bearof Australia; monkey-bird (see quots.) ; 
monkey-block, ‘ asmall single block strapped with 
a swivel ; also, those nailed on the topsiul-yards of 
some merchantmen, to lead the buntlines through* 
(Smyth SaiioPs IVord-bk. 1867) ; monkey-board, 
a footboard at the back of a vehicle for a footman 
or conductor to stand on; monkey-boat; (a) and 


(b) see quots. 1858, 1867; (<:) a long narrow canal 
boat; monkey-drift, ‘small prospecting drift* 
{KzymoxiCi Mining Gloss, 1S81); monkey-engine, 
a form of pile-driver having a monkey or ram 
moving in a wooden frame (Knight Diet. ATech. 
1875) ; monkey-gaff IU.S,, a small gaff on some 
large merchant-vessels, placed above the spanker- 
gaff; monkey-hammer, a jeweller*s drop-press; 
monkey-house, a building in which monkeys 
are kept for show, as at zoological gardens ; 
monkey-jacket, a short close-flttxng jacket, such 
as is worn by sailors; t monkey-pease, wood- 
lice (cf. monk's-peason); monkey-pTesB^^ monkey- 
hammer; monkey-pump, ‘straws or quills for 
sucking the liquid from a cask, through a gimlet- 
hole made for the purpose' (Smyth 1S67) ; monkey- 
-rail, a supplementary rail above the quarter rail ; 
monkey-rigged a., rigged with ‘ monkey-spars ’ 
(in quot. used for ‘not full-rigged’); monkey- 
rope, (a) a creeper or liane in a forest used by 
monkeys in climbing; (b) a rope fastened to a 
sailor’s waist-belt when he is working in a 
dangerous position; monkey-shines pL, US, 
slang, monkey-like tricks or antics ; monkey- 
spars, ‘reduced masts and yards for a vessel 
devoted to the instruction and exercise of boys * 
(Smyth) 5 monkey(*a)-tail, a short hand-spike ; 
‘ a lever for training a carronade * (Smyth) ; 
+ monkey-waist, a waist resembling a monkey’s ; 
monkey-wrench, a wrench or spanner having a 
movable jaw. 

i8gt *Ada Cambridge* Three Miss Kings Ii. 9 A little 
•monkey.bear came cautiously down from the only gum 
tree that grew on the premises. ^ 1848 Schomburck Hist, 
Barbados 68t Vireo otivacea Wilson. The “Monkey Bird. 
x86i Du Chaillu Equat, Afr. xvi. 306 This little monkey 
is also a great favourite with the monkey-birds {Buceros 
albocfystatns), which I often saw pLaying with it.^ 1794 
Rising Seamanship 1 . 156 *,Monkey-bfocliS.. sort 
of blocks is sometimes used on the lower yards of small 
merchant ships, to lead (into the mast or down upon deck) 
the running rigging belonging to the sails. x84a Mrs. F. 
Trollope Pis, Italy II. xxU. 366 The almost CTotesque 
effect occasioned by. .four laquals crowded on the “mon- 
key-board. Mom, Star \x Feb., The man.. pursued 
the omnibus and again jumped on the step and endeavoured 
to get on the spare monkey-board. 1884 Laxo^Rep, 12 

Q. B. Div. aoz In consequence of a defect in the ironwork 
by which the ‘ monkey-b^rd*. .was supported, the plaintilT 
fell. iSjSS SiMMONDS Diet, Trade, *Monkeyd>oat, a boat em- 
ployed in the docks. 1867 Smyth SailoPs Worddfk., hlon» 
key-boat, a haff^decked boat above-bridge on the Thames. 
x8^ Standard 26 Sept. 6/4 They had to cross a ‘monkey- 
boat ' to get to the baige. 1885 Harped s Mag, May 859/1 
[On Regent's Canal]. We are in the midst of a liule ffeet 
of monkey-boats, deep down m the water with bricks and 
sand. X883 Century Mag, Oct. 946/2 An answering pen- 
nant flying from her “monkey-gaff". 1869 Routlcdges Ev, 
Boy's Ann. 308 An instrument something like what in en- 
gineering is called a “monkey-hammer, but is known in the 
goldsmith’s trade as a * drop-down * or monkey press. 1854 
Zoologist XII. 4283 The “monkey-house has been subjected 
to a course of cleansing. 1840 R. H, Dana Bcf Mast xxiii, 
We always took our “monkey-jackets with us. 1894 C. N, 
Robinson Brit, Fleet 5x5 In 1889 a monkey jacket took the 
place of the blue tunic. 1682 Hartman Preserver iy Re- 
storer of Health 47 Take a hundred “Monkey-pease, or 
Hoglice, those that roul themselves round when they are 
touched. 1869 “Monkey-press [see Monkey-hammer}. X840 

R. H, Dana XXXV, [We] painted.. the “raonkey- 

rml, black, whic^ and yellow, xgoo Scribner's Afag, 

290/1 Hanging over the monkej’-rail in order to see as well 
as feel the quick answer of the vessel to her helm. 1882 
Daily Tel. X2 Sept. 2/x Most of the steamers nowadays are 
“monkey-rigged. X849 E. Ek Napier Excurs, S. Afr. IJ. 
369 Noble forest.trces, mostly connected together by various 
lianes and creepers — here called * “monkey ropes’. 1851 
H. Melville Whale Ixxii, Hie monkey-rope was fast at 
both ends, 1878 A. R. Grote in Pop. Sci. Monthly Xlll^ 
435 You may have noticed b^efooted boys cutting up 
‘ “monkey-shines’ on trees with entire safely to themselves. 
X894 F. R. Stockton PonioncCs Trevu. 76 KIosc of them 
played and cut up monkey-shines on the bay. 1833 Marryat 
P, Simple vi. Hand me that “monkey’s tail. X604 Rowlands 
Looke to it (1872) 28 You with the Hood, the Failing-band, 
the Ruffe, The “Moncky-wast, the breeching like a Beare. 
1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, * Alonkey-mreuclu 1894 Outing 
(U._S.)XXIV. 132/2, 1 luckily had a pair of gas pliers in my 
valise which 1 used os a monkey wrench. 

b. In names of fruits and plants: monkey 
apple, apple-tree (see quots.) ; monkey-cup, 
the pitcher-plant, genus Nepenthes; monkey- 
flower, the genus Mimulus ; monkey grass, the 
fibre of Aitalea fnnifera; monkey guava, Dio- 
spysos 7 nespilifonni 5 ; monkey nut, a name for 
the pea-nut, Arachis hypogsea; monkey orchis," 
Orchis iephrosanihos; monkey-puzzle, the puzzle- 
monkey, Araucariaimbricata; monkey’s dinner- 
bell, the sandbox tree, Hura crepitans ; monkey- 
vine, IpomeaNil,A.\so Monkey-bread, -pace, -pot. 

■ 1823 Traits. Hori. .SVv, (1824) V. 446 [Sierra Leone] “Mon- 
key Apple. Anisophyllealaurina. xZy^ Penny Cycl, I- 187/1 
Ihp monkey apple {Anisofikyllea laurina) the drupe of 
which is, in flavour and size, between a nectarine and a 
plum. 1857 Henkrev Bot. § 427 Clusiafava is called the 
Wild Mango, or Monkey-apple, in Jamaica. 1750 G. 
Hughes Barbados 129 ’I'he “Alonkey Apple-tree.. .The 
Fruit hath Its Name iiom its being eaten by Monkeys, 


1^8 Schomburck Hist. Barbados 599 Anona paluitrh 
Linn. Monkey Apple Tree Hughes, x^s-50 Mrs Lincoln 
Lect. Bot, 34 The pitcher-plant is a native of Ceylon, whera 
it is called “monkey-cup. 1789 W. Aiton Horius Keuuish 
II. 361 Altmulus... “Monkey-flower. 1796 C, MARsiwa 
Carden, xix. (1798) 344 Monkey flower, or American fox 
glove, blu^ x882 Garden 24 June 437/3 Ihe.. dull cuirau 
section of Monkey flowers. 1858 “Monkey grass [see Fias- 
SABA]. 1887 DIolonev Forestry IV. Afr. 522 “Alonkev 
Guava. x88o Encycl, Brit. XI. 221/2 Even in England 
large quantities of these ‘ *monkey nuts’ are consumed by 
the poorer children, x^a Zancwill Chitdr. Ghetto \.)L 
There was brisk traffic in toffy and gray peas and monkey- 
nuts. x8ss Miss Pratt Floxver PI. V. 209 “.Monkey Orchi. 
1866 Reailerg June 566 Mr. Carruihers calls aUentioa to 
the singular genus Araucaria (the ‘ “monkey-puzzle ’ of 
ignorant gardeners). 1891 'Times 7 Oct. 10/6 Cones of the 
monkey puzzle. 1^9 Balfour Alan. Bot. 495 'J he juice of 
Hnra crepitans. Sandbox-tree, or “Monkey’s dinner-bell, is 
also very acrid. 1750 G. Huchf.s Barbados 168 “Monkey. 
Vine. 1848 Schomburck Hist. Barbados 612 ipomea Nil 
Pers. Monkey Vine Hughes. Blue Ipomea. ’ 

Mo’nlrey, v. [f. Monkey jd.] 

1. Irons, a. To ape the manners of, mimic, b. 
To mock, make a jest of. 

X859 Mrs. Browning Villafranca viii, All cursed the 
Doer for an evil Ckilled here, enlarging on the Devil,— There, 
monkeying the Lord! 1875 Browning Aristoph, Apd, 
Wks. 1896 I. 674/1 Then marched the Three who. .Mon* 
keyed our Great and Dead to heart’s content That morning 
in Athenai. 1892 Peyton Mem. fesus ili, 63 If man allows 
vanity, lust, vulgarity in his nature, he delivers himself to 
be mocked and monkeyed. 

2. intr. To play mischievous or foolish tricks. 
z886 Chicago Advattce 9 Sept. 565 There can be no ‘mon- 
keying * with the issue. 1887 F, Francis Saddle sj- Mocas- 
sin 143 It is just po.^ible that I may have been monkejing 
with the cards a little. x'b&^ Anthony's Thotogr. Bull. \\. 
x88 His time is too fully occupied in * monkeying ’about his 
boat, sails and rigging. 1891 Kipling & Balestier 
lahka %*i, I don’t see how you fellows have the time to mon- 
key around here. 

Mo’nkey-bread. Also monkey’s bread. 
The fruit of the baobab tree; the tree itself. 

2789 W. Aiton Hortus Kmvensis IL 439 AdansoniadlA' 
/a/<r.., Ethiopian Sour Gourd, or Monkies-bread. 1^9 
Balfour Alan, Bot. § 784 The Baobab tree of Senegal, or 
monkey-bread. 1897 Mary Kincslf.y W, Africa 149 
Pciessier then insists on banging down monkey bread-fruit 
with a stick, to show me their inside. 

ppl. a, [f. Monkey sb, + -ed 2.] 
Made like a monkey. 

X790 J. Williams Shrove Tuesday in A Cabinet, etc. (X794) 
29 Cbampanze humanis’d, and monkey’d man. 

Mo’nkey-face. 

1. A face like a monkey’s. Also attrib, 

1598 Florio, Alena, an ape, a munkie, a pug, a kittin, a 
munkie face. 1660 F. Brooke tr, Le Blancs 7 'ras'. 333 
One., made us good laughing, with his mows and monkey 
faces. 2681 T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 33 (* 7 * 3 ) L 

2X4Harrywill. .have his little Monkey-face mounted to^orn 

the top of the Amsterdam-Coflree-hou.se. 1765 Foote Com- 
missary 1. Wks,^ J799 II. 17 Doctor Catgut, the meagre 
masician ; that sick monkey-face maker of crotchets. 

1 2. The betel-nut. Obs, 

1700 opera Bot. (2769) III. 14s Palma Areci- 

fera fructu compress© [etc.]. Hujus fructas Nucis..ex 
Angola allatus cst, & a no^inxVoMS Monkey-face, ibidictus. 
So Mo’ukey-faced a, 

^ 2850 R- G. Gumming HuntedsLifeS. Afr, (1902) 14/iThis 
Is a common failing among this monkey-faced race. 

SEoulceyfy (rntx-gkifei), V, Also 8 raon^y. 
[f. Monkey sb, + -fy.] irans. To make like a 
monkey; to make ridiculous-looking. Hence 
Mo’nkeyfied, Mo’nkeyfying ppl. adjs, 

1762 Chron, in Ann. Reg, 126 A parcel of prentice boys 
monkifled in the same manner [i.e. ‘frenchined up 
new mode’]. 1834^!. ScoTrCrKwil/zVj^^.x. (1842) 174 Ihe 
people have so monkeyfied him that he is scarcely present^le 
on the quarterdeck. X836 E. Howard R. Refer xix, His 
features were compressed into a small monkeyfied comp^. 
2862 D, Wilson Prelu ATcot vii. i2t I'he very mqnkeyiying 
process to which some of the illustrations of inferior human 
types have been subjected in this pictorial chorography, 

Konkeyhood (mo-gkihud). [f. MoNKp si. 

+ -HOOD.] The condition or state of being a 
monkey ; also monkeys collectively. 

2846 C. itloonz Poxver if SoJtl over Body (1852) 9 The first 
man, wasluckily evolved after passing through all thevaiicty 
of monkeyhood, intoa being fit to produce others like himsciL 
1873 L. Stephen .£‘rr. Freet/iinking266'I\iQ upright posture 
appeared at a certain period in the course of his develop* 
ment from monkeyhood. 

Monkeyish. (mz;*qkijiJ), a. [f. Monkey sb, + 
-ISH.] Like a monkey ; resembling a monkey m 
imitativeness or mischievousness. 

1621 Bp. Montagu Diatribx 1 1 Some Apish and Monkeyish 
as well as Lion-like diuels. 1830 Arnold in Lifefc torr, 
(1844I II. App. C. 368 But monkeyish imitation will do no 
good. iZsz'DiCKZtiS Bleak Ho.xx, He drinks, and smokes, 

in a monkeyish way. 1882 ‘ F. Anstey* Vice Versa ineir 
[re. boys’] monkeyish mischief. 

Hence Mo’ukeyisbness. 

1824 Blackiv. Mag, XV. 263 This is the great excellence of 
Talma in tragedy— -that he has little or none of the 
ishnessofhiscountry. 2890 Barinc-Gould /« Trouo.Tana^ 
iv, The Germans have a saying that the higher a monkey 

climbs the moreheexposeshismonkeyishness. 

^n/To TiTr Ayi gm (mo’qki|iz’m). [f. MonkeyjA + 
-ISM.] Monkey-like nature or character; behaviour 
characteristic of a monkey. 

184s Blackw. Afag.l.Vn.si The chattering and capering 
monkeyisia of the Parisian exquisite. 2867 Goldw. bMiiii 



MONKEY-POT. 

Three Ejjg. Statesmen (1882) 207 The religious middle classes 
were soon repelled by the impieties of the [French] revolu- 
tion, .ail men of sense by its monkeyism and its madness. 
Ho'llkey-pot, Also monkey’s pot. 

1 . 'I'he woody seed-vessel of the Brazilian tree 
Lecythis ollaria ; the tree itself. 

1849 Balfour Jtfan. Bot. § 867 Lecythis ollaria^ a large 
Brazilian tree, yields the woody capsules called Monkey-pots. 
185s Dalto.v Hist. Brit. Gttiana II. 201 Monkey's pot, 
Lecythis gramUJiora. x86i Bentley l\Ian, Bot. 310 Pyxis 
of the Monkey-pot -.with transverse dehiscence, 1871 Kings- 
ley .rljf Aoj^xi, If nature has played the poor monkeys a 
somewhat tantalizing trick about Brazil nuts, she has been 
more generous to them in the case of some other Lecythids, 
which go by the name of monkey-pots. 

2 . A vessel used in tropical countries for cooling 
drinking-water, Cf. Monkey sb. 7 c, 

x8g7 Gunter .YNxaw 265 Let him [the butler] 

remember that the rain-water for our drinking is to be well 
chilled in monkey-pots. 

t Monkeyro ny, Obs. Alteration of Maca- 
KONi (in sense 2) by association with monkey. 

277s Sheridan Rivals nr. iv, An’ we’ve any luck we shall 
see the Devon monkeyrony in all the print-shops in Bath I 
1786 Mrs. a. M. Bennett Indiscr. III. 5 The 
sneaking crew of monkeyronies, 

Monkeyry (mpuikiii). rare""^. £f. Monkey 
sb. + -RY ] A place where monkeys abound. 

1826 H. N, Coleridge tVest Indies (1832) soi The frog, 
geries of France, the crabberies of Antigua, or the mon- 
keyries of Trinidad. 

IdCo’iik'flsh.. [f» Monk sb. Cf. Ger. monch^ 

1 . The Angel-fish, Sqnatina angelus. 1 

i6xoGuillim Heraldry m. xxvi. (i6xi) 183 To these must 

be added Mantegre-s, Satyrs, Monk-fishes. 1672 Josselyn , 
Nexv Eng. Rat'ities Munk Fish^^ flat Fish like scate, 
having a hood like a Fryers Cowl. 1769 Hewson in Phil. ^ 
Trans. LIX, 205 , 1 next went to Rrighthelmstone, where I : 
found king.ston, or monk-fish, a species of skate. 1836 Yar- 
RELL Brit. Fishes II. 407 The Angel-fish. .Is also called 
Monk-fish, because iu rounded head looks as if enveloped 
in a monk's hood. 2883 Fisheries Exhib. Caial. (ed. 4) 108 
Monk Fish or Angel Shark, caught at Lynn, Norfolk, 

2 . The Angler, Lophius piscatorins. 

x66S Merrett Pinax 186 Rana pUcairix^ the Monk, 
Toad, Nass, or Devil fish. 1880-4 Uk'I Fishes Gt, Brit. I. 
74. 2884 [see Molugut]. 

Sloilkhood (mz7*qkhud), [f. hlONK sb. + 
-HOOD,] The state, condition, or profession of a 
monk; the monastic life, monasticism. Also, 
monks collectively. So + Monkhede [-head]. 

4900 tr. B^diz's Hist v. xiii. [xit.] (2890} 434 past he in cist 
^emynd^ade mynster mid his bene inn:>edon waes & inn 
munuchade bescoren. cxooo ^lfric Horn, (Th.) II. 126 
:se preosthades munuchades menn. 1303 R. 
Brunnb Handt, Synne 201 pat he forsake. .God of heuene 
and hys bapteme And alle)}e godenesse of hys munkbede. 
^2449 Fecock Repr. iv. vIl 460 Dynys..maklch mensloun 
that the grete dukis of the chirche.,ovdeyneden the re- 
llgioun of monkehode to be bad and vsid in the cblrche. 

2450 St. Cutltbert (Surtees) 6410 He left all and to monk- 
hede he pas. 2687 Atteubury Cottsid. Spirit Luther 

25 He had left off his Monkhood too. 1740 Hor. Waltole 
Ep. fr. Florence 289 Nor the dark cloister’s mystick rites 
dispray, \\^«nce num'rous brawny Monkhoods waste away. 
2839 Longf. Hyperion i, vii. (1853) 47. I think the name 
of Alartin Luther, the monk of Wittemonrg, alone su/Hcienc 
to redeem all monkhood from the reproach of laziness. 2854 
jlzLMAN Lai. Chr. iv. vii. (1864) IL 344 Image worship in 
the mass of the people, of the whole monkhood. x888 H. C. 
Lea Hist. Ingtns. 1 . 252 The council had forbidden the 
formation of new orders of monkhood. 

^onkie, obs. form of Monkey. 

■f Mo'ukiug, ppi‘ Obs. [f. ^loNK sb. + 
-ING 2 .] a. Living like monks, b. ? Harbouring 
monks. 

1537 tr. Latimer's Serm, he/. Convoc. 8 Neither these be 
solitary, how religious, how mocking, how muucking, I 
would say ,* so euever they be. 1650 Fuller Pisgah ii. xiii. 
286 Behold here the large difference betwixt him [rr. John 
the Baptist] and moiiking Eremites. 2834 Coleridge 
Table-t. 31 May, The old ccenobitic establishments., were 
converted. .into monasteries and other monking receptacles. 

. MoilMslx [mo-gkij), a. [f. Monk sb. -k -ISH.] 

1 . Of or belonging to monks; monastic. 

1546 Bale Eng. votaries i. <[1548) 42 b, Those .iL homes 
of that earthly Beast were here in Englande, the .U. monkysh 
sectes that in those dayes fyrst entered. 2560 Daus tr. Slei- 
dune's Comm, 59 Men must be warned_^ that they suffre not 
them selves to be bounden to ftlonkwh vowes.^ 1587 T. 
Norton's CalvitCs Inst. iv. xiii. 422 b, Only monkish life [is] 
termed perfection in the Papacie. 1617 Momvson Itin. iii, 
2X3 MonkLh vowes being against the word of God. 1781 
CoWPER Charity 43 Where wast thou then, sweet Charity? 
..\Vast thou in monkish cells and nunn’ries found? x^o 
Dickens Old C. Shop i. Fantastic carvings brought from 
monkish cloi-sters. 2843 Borrow in Spain iii, Most of 
these men spoke of priestcraft and the monkish system with 
the utmost abhorrence. x86^ AI®Laren S'er//t. See. ir. vi. 
104 Sometimes you will find m an old monkish library the 
fair vellum that [etc.]. 

b. 'I'hat is a monk. 

' 1697 T. Smith in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 243 The life of 
this Great Saint, written by an old Monkish author. 1859 
C. Barker Assoc. Princ. hi. 72 A Latin history.. \\Titten.. 
by a monkish historian, known as Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
1881 Warren Celtic Liturgy 56 A monkish pilgrim from 
the city of Constantinople. 

c. Used, executed, or performed by monks. 

262a Selden Illustr, Drayton's Poly-olb. ix. 247 He- .is 

affirmed the same with Ine K. of Westsex in our Monkish 
Chronicles. 1646 Evelyn it/em. (1S19) I. 229 A MS, in y» 
old Monkish character, a 17^1 Cawthorn Antiquariam 
62 Wrapp’d in a leaf of monkish Latin. 1833 Chai~mebs in 
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Mem, (2852) III. 410 Mr. Sparke.. invited me to the palace 
to see an old monkish pointing, 1838 Murray s Hand-bk, 
N, Germ. etc. 63 (Utrecht isj in monkish Latin Ultra Tra* 
jectum, whence comes its modern name. 

d. Suited to an establishment of monks. 

2792 W, Gilpin Forest Scenery II. 244 The situation of 
Beaulieu-abbey is, .perhaps more monkish, than could easily 
have been found in the neighbourhood. 

2 . Resembling a monk or what pertains to a monk, 

2577 tr. Bullviger's Decades (1592) 884 The greatest part 

of ihe«>e monkish priests, doe nothing else but sing in the 
Church, and mumble masse. 2582 HANMER^H.nv. Jesuit's 
Challenge To Rdr. 2 In weede monkish, frierish, priestly 
and Pharisaicall. 1602 Marston Ant. 4r Mel. i. Wks. 1856 

I . 14 A thinne lippe, and alittle monkish eye. 2645 Milton 
Colast. Wks. 1851 IV. 36s The exposition, .is the receav’d 
Exposition by all lerned men, unless it bee a Monkish 
Papist heer and there. 2849 Dickens Dav. Copp. xxiii, 
‘What is a proctor, Steerforih?’..‘ Why, he is a sort of 
monkish attorney *. 2882-3 Schaj/s EncycL Rellg. Knoivl. 

II. 917 He lived likeamonlc...Hewas not monkish, though. 

3 . Characteristic of monks or the 'monastic 
system ; chiefly in depreciatory sense, having the 
evil characteristics, features, or tendencies attri- 
buted to monasticism. 

2570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 231 By this and 
such other Monkish partes of theirs, you may see Quid 
oiinm <5* cibus /aciat alienus. 1591 eroub. Raigne K. 
yohn (26x1) To Gentlem. Rdrs. 70 Fond rashnesse murdreth 
finiCa Prince, And Monkish falsenesse poysnechlastaKing, 
2625 N. Carpenter Ceog. DeL 11. viL (1635) 126 In such 
a Monkish age. — the most petty Inueniions ivere admired 
for great matters. 1641 Milton Animadv. Wks. 1852 HI. 
290 Your Monkish prohibitions, and expurgatorious indexes. 
2^5 Kennett Par. Antiq. Pref. (end), There be some, who 
slight and despise this sort of Learning, and represent it to 
be adry, barren, Monkish studie. 2790 Burke Fr. Rev. 149 
This Gothic and monkish education. 1823 Shelley Notes 
to Q. Mob Poet. Wks. (1891) 44/1 Chastity isa monkish and 
e\’angeUcal superstition. 2863 Ruskin Muuera Pulv. Wks. 
1872 II. 4 The monkish doctrine of the opposition of body 
to soul. 1864 Burton Scot, Abr. II. i. 68 He, .is a monkish, 
bookish person, who meddles with nothing but literature. 

Hence Mo'itltisliness. 

1882 in Ogilvic. 1900 Daily Nezos 27 July 4/6 The 
monkishness of Henry the Sixth’s portrait. 

Moukisiu (m2?‘gkiz*m). [f. Mows sb. + 

The monkish system. 

27x6 M. Davies Athcn. Brit. II. 272 Back again. .into 
their unavoidable Mahometanism, and consequentially 
Monkism, and judaical Papisnu 2807 G. Chalmers CVz/t*- 
donia I. ii. vii. 3x8 The merit of Monkism now found its 
way into Western Europe. 2^8 Blackw, Mag. Sept, 32S 
They have been sunk in the mire of their monkisuu 
MonMy (m»‘nkli), a. Nov> rare, [f. Monk 
sb. 4--LY1.] Of or pertaining to a monk or 
monks; monastic. 

<*900 tr. SxdcCs Hist. v. xix. title (Schipper) 652 Diette 
Cynred Mercna cyning & Ofla Eastseaxna cyningon munuc- 
licum hadum to Rome becom. c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints xviii, 
(EgiPetane) sg For sa ennornyt hat man xvas in monklyke 
vorke, vord, & dede,..J>ai [etc.]. 2538 More Confut. Tin- 
dale Wks. 397/2 As Otho did in Almain which ranne ouie 
of the charterhouse, £c..toke a wyfe for sobrenes and 
chastlsyng of hj’S munkelye membres. 1^8 G. Wishart 
iv. Swiss Con/ Fayth in tPotlrow Soc. Misc. (1844) 22 We 
reject and refuse this monckcly chastite. 2652 Earl Monm. 
tr. Bentivogl/o’s Hist. Relat.q^ But to return to the Monkly 
Order. 2^3 Month Dec. 574 No longer monkly garbs, but 
dainty muslins or frilled confections, ftt hither and thither. 
Hence mo'nkliness. 

1887 1 . Taylor in PallMallG. 8 Oct. ir/2 Islam, .replaced 
monkllness by manliness. 

Monlcrie, -ry(e, obs. forms of Monicery. 
IVEonkship (mo-gkjip). [f. Monk sb. -ship.] 
a. The monastic system ; monks collectively, b. 
AVith poss.pron. The personality of a monk. 

_ 1620 Brent tr. Sarpt's Counc, Trent (1676) 634 All Catho- 
lick Writers do condemn Luther. .of Heresy, for saying that 
JMonkship is a humane invention. 2716 M. Davies Aihen. 
Brit. II. 259 For 'tis truly said of Mathew Paris, that his 
Dlonkship is at every body that comes in his way. 2861 
Beresf.^ Hope Eng. Cathedr. i^th C. v. 168 As society and 
jtnonkship drew more apart from each other [etc.]. 

OTonk's-bood, monkshood (myqksbud). 
[Named from resemblance of form,] 

1 . A plant of the genus Aconitum, esp. Aconitum 
Napellus. 

[Cf. Du. monnikskap { r^xVj M unckskapPekens^ 
aconitum, hecatheis, vulgo cappa vel cucullus monachi 
Kilian), Ger. inSnchskappei^ 

1578 Lyte Dodoens iil Ixxix. 427 Blew Woolfs bane, or 
Monkes Hoode,..is small... The flowers be as litle hoodes. 
*597 Gbrarde Herbal 11, ccclx. 823 This kind of Woolfs 
bane, called Napellus verus^ in Englbh, Helmet flower, or 
the ^eat Munks hood. 1629 Parkinson Parad. 213 No- 
ellus Virus Fore cxruleo^ Blew Helmet flower or Monkes 
ood. 2634 T, Johnson tr. Parey's IVks. 805 The juice, 
fruit, and substance of Napellus imarg. or Monks-hoodj 
taken inwardly, killeth a man the someday. 2845-50 Mrs. 
Li.vcolN Lect. Sot.^i Such plantsashavehorned or hooded 
nectaries, as the Columbine and Monk’s-hood, are mostly 
poisonous- 2872 Oliver Elent. Bot. il 130 Monkshood is 
very poisonous, and the root has been mistaken for Horse- 
radisD,..witb fatal result 

2 . Applied to species of the genus Delphinium 
(Larkspur); also, to Dielylra CitcuUaria (Treas. 
Bot. i86fi). 

1597 Gerarde Herbal ii. ccccxxvL 924 In English Larkes 
spur.. and Munkes hoode. 2629 Parkinson Parad. Table, 
Monkes hoode, or Larkes spurs. 2678 Phillips, Monkes- 
hoody a kind of flower called in Latin iConsolida Regalis. 
t 3 . Amt, The trapezius muscle. Obs. 
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2625 Crooke Body 0/ Man 773 The second is called 
Cucuilaris or the Monkohood. .Galen calleth it Trapezius 
or the Table-muscle. x683SNAPEW«n/,^£;rstfiv,xxiL (1686) 
193 The Cucuilaris or Monk’s Hood. 

4 . Monkshood moth, book-name for Phisia 
inouela, which lives on the plant monkshood. 

2882 W, F. Kirby Europ. Buttet/i. ^ M. (1903) Plate xli. 
Monk’s rkubarb. [trans. med.L. Rheubar- 
barztm (or Rlia barbarnm) Monachorum ; cf. F. 
rhttbarbe des inoines^ A name for species of dock, 
esp. Rumex Patientia and R. alpinits. 

2578 Langham Card Health 197 Drinke one dramme of 
the roote of the garden Docke, or Monkes rubarb to purge 
withall. 1597 Gerarde Herbal il IxxviiL 314 The Monkes 
Rubarbe is called., of some Rhubarbarnm Monaehomm, 
or Monkes Rubarbe : because as it should seeme some 
Monke or other haue used the roole heereof in steed of 
Rubarbe, 1707 Curios, in H usb. If Card. 280 H ippolapathuin 
or Monks-Rhubarb. 2731 l\\\xx.vt.Gari{. Dict.s,.\. Lhpa- 
ihunty Round-leav’d Alpine Dock, by some call’d Monks 
Rhubarb. 2866 Treas. Bot, 998/1 s. v. Rumex. 2895 J. 
Shaw in R. Wallace Country Schoolm. (1S99) 22 Plants, 
such as Jfonks’ rhubarb and masteiworty of no value now, 
but formerly used in poor people’s broth. 

IT Erroneously applied to the garden rhubarb. 
Rheum Rhaponticuin. 

*737 Bracken Farriery Impr. xxv. (1749) 226 Rhafonii- 
cum or Monk’s Rheubarb. 183a Veg. Subst. Food^io Monk 
Rhubarb. .is. .a native of Asia.. ; we find it mentioned by 
Tusser as early as 2573,05 being then cultivated in England. 

IVToumoutll (mzi'n-, m^7’nm3|j). Hist. Also 7 
Munmoth. The name of an English county town 
(formerly regarded as part of Wales), used attrib. 

1 . Monmouth cap*, a flat round cap formerly 
worn by soldiers and sailors. 

*SWShaks. Hen, Kyiv, vii. 104 The Welchmen. .wearing 
Leekes In their Monmouth caps. 1605 Chapman, etc. Eastio. 
Hoe IV. F 3, Hurle away a browne dozen of Monmouth 
capps or so, in sea-ceremony to your bone voyage. x6^o 
I Howell DodondsGr, 13 Sometimes you shall not see in 
the whole atmosphere from morning to night as much cloud 
as would line a Monmoth Cappe. 2642 Arminian Nunnery 
6 They came to Church in round Monmouth Capps. 2644 
Symonds Diary (Camden) 24 Bewdley, The onely manu- 
facture of this tovvne is making of capps called Monmouth 
capps. 26.. Song 0/ Caps in J. P. Collier Roxb. Ball. 
(1847) ^3 The souldiers that the Monmouth wear, 2713 
Lortd. Gas. No. 5182/4 The Caps that the Dutch Seafaring 
Men do generally wear, formerly called Monmouth Caps. 

2 . Monmouth cock : a military * cock * of the hat 
in vogue towards the end of the 17th century, 

[Prob. named after James Duke of Monmouth, natural 
son of Charles IL] 

2722 Addison Sped, No 129 f 10 The smartest of the 
Country Squires appear still in the ^lonmoutb-Cock. 2769 
Granger Biog. Hist. Eng. II. 470 The Monmouth, or 
military cock of the hat, was much worn in this reign [xr. 
Charles IIJ. 

Monti, variant of Mun v.^ must 
Monnestarie, obs. form of Monastery. 
t Monnet. Obs. rare. ^See quot.) 

2653 R. Sanders Physiognomxe 276 Little ears denote 
a good understanding, but they must not be of those ears 
which being little, are withall deformed, which happens to 
men as well os catte], \yhich for this reason they call 
Monnets ; for such ears signlfie nothing but mischief and 
malice. 

Monnyplies, variant of Manyplies. 

Mono- (inpnu, mpn^’), before a vowel often 
mon-, repr. (^r. /lovo-, combining form of fiouos, 
alone, only, sole, single, occurring in a number of 
words adopted from existing Greek compounds (as 
Monarch, Monody, Monogamy, Monoobaji, Mo- 
nologue, Monopoly), and hence used to form 
words, mostly scientific and technical, indepen- 
dently of a Greek original. The second element 
of these words is normally of Greek origin, but in 
recent formations mono- is often combined (instead 
of Uni-) with a Latin element (as monocellular : 
see also 2 below), and occas. prefixed to an 
English word (as Monoline, Mono-iuul). Many 
of these words have correlatives in di~ (see Di- 
pref.-). Iri-fpo/y-, etc. The more important will 
be found as Main words; others of less importance 
follow here. 

1 . General words : ][ Mou(o)ausestIie*sia Paih.y 
anaesthesia of a single part. Blonobla'stic a. 
Biol. [Gr. ^Aaerr-os sprout, bud], having a single 
germinal layer (/Sent, Diet. 1890). flMoao- 
ble'psia, -ble’psis Path. [Gr. vision], a 

state of vision in which objects are distinct only 
when one eye is used (Mayne Expos. Lex. 
1856). Monobra’ncMate a., having only one set 
of branchke or gills (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1891). Xlono^ 
ca'rdiaxi a. [Gr. napdia heart], ‘ having a single 
heart, as fishes and reptiles* (Webster 1847). 
Monocellular a. Biol. = Unicellular; so Mono- 
ce'Uule, a unicellular orjganbm (Cent. Diet.). 
Monocentiric a. Biol.j having a single centre, as 
a cell; = Unipolar. Monocexcous a. 

Zoal. [Gr. nepK-os tail] = mommastigate (Cent. 
Diet.). II Monockore'a Path.^ ‘chorea limited to 
one area, as an arm * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Moaociliate, 
-cPliated adjs. Zoo)., having a single cilium, uni- 
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ciliate. Honoco0*liaii a, (and sb^ Zool. [Gr. V/otXta 
cavity], having the encephalocoele single; pertain- 
ing to the class lilpnoccclia^ otherwise called LeptO' 
cardiii Cent, Dict^\ so Monocoa'lio having 
a single cavity’ (Mayne). Mono-coloured a, 
rare ^ S having only one colour. Monopo'.ndylar, 
-condylian, -oondylic adjs, Zool. [Gr. povoubv- 
5i;\-or single-knuckled, f. n6vbv\oi knuckle] , having 
one occipital condyle, as the skull of birds and 
reptiles ; distinguished from Dicondylian. Mouo- 
co'rmio a. i>V/.-[Gr. Kopp-o^ tree-trunk], having a 
single main axis of growtli. Monocro'tic, Mono*- 
crotous adjs. Phys. [Gr. npbr^o^ beat], of a pulse, 
having a single beat, not Dicrotic. Monode’rmic 
a. [Gr. Zlppa skin], having, or consisting of, a 
single dermallayer. Monodia*bolism(?2i>/;rtf-?£;^.), 
belief in a single devil ; of polydiabolisni (Poly- i ), 
Monodia'metral a. Math , term proposed for 
quartan curves with a single diameter. Mouo- 
diclilamy’deous a. Bot, [cf. Monochlamydeous], 

‘ having indifferently either a calyx only, or both 
calyx and corolla* (^Fj'eas. Bot. iS66). Mouodi- 
ane*tric a. Cryst. - Disietric. Monodi'stich 
{iionce<ud.)y a distich forming a complete poem. 
Monodynamous a. Bot. [Gr. StVa.ots power; 
after Didynamous], having one stamen much 
longer than the rest (Mayne). Monoa‘strous 
a. Zool. [CEstrusi 2 b, CEstrus 2 b] (see quot,). 
Mouofla'gellate a. Zool. = moiioniastigatc. Mono- 
ga'nglial a. Path, [see Ganglion ij, epithet of 
a bubo affecting only one gland. MonogangUo'nic 
ff., having a single ganglion {Cent. Did.'). Mono- 
goneu'tic a. Eni. [Gr. to beget], having 

only one l;rood a year {Syd. Soc. Zejr.). Mouo- 
gonopo ric, -gono porous adjs. Zool. [Gr. 7ot'-oy 
generation + xrop-os passage], having only one 
sexual aperture or generative pore, as certain 
dendrocoele worms {Cent. Did.) ; Mouolobite, a 
trilobite in which the division into three lobes 
is not distinctly marked {Ibidl). Moaolo'- 
bular a. Path., having a single lobule or lobe. 
Monolo'cnlar a. Bot. and Path,, having a single 
cavity or cell, unilocular (Mayne). Mouoma*ati- 
gate a, Zool. [Gr. paarl*^-, whip], of in- 

fusorians, having a single flagellum, uniflagellate 
{Cent. Did.). Monomeroso’matous Zool. [Gr. 
povopep-rii consisting of one part (a«p-oy part) + 
crw/iar-, cwpa body], having the bo(iy formed of 
one segment, as the order Monomerosomata of 
Arachnida in Leach’s classification (Mayne). Mo- 
noneuTau [Gr. vevp-ou nerve], a member of 
Rudolphi’s division Mononenra of animals with 
only a ganglionic nervous system (Brande 1842); 
so Mononeu'rous tz., belonging to this division 
(Mayne). Monope*rsonal a., having but one 
person (Worcester 1S60, citing Meadows), DIo'uo- 
phane J^Iin. [Gr. povo(pav~T]s visible alone], obs. 
synonym of Kpistilbite, prob. so named because 
it has one very distinct and brilliant cleavage 
(Chester). Mono’phanous a. [see prec.], ‘simi- 
lar in appearance' (Maunder 1830). Mono- 
placid a. Zool. [Gr. TrAa/c-oGy flat cake], having 
but one madieporic plate, as a star-fish {Cent. 
Did.). Monopleu-rid [Pleura], one of the 
family Monopleuridse of bivalves. MonopleuTo- 
brauch a., belonging to the sub-order Monoplettro- 
branchiata of gastropods, which have gills only 
on one side ; sb., a member of this sub-order {Cent. 
Diet.); so Monopleurobra’nchian ( Brande 1842), 
Monopleurobra ncbiate {Cent. Did ), Mono- 
pneumo’nian a. (and sbl) Zool. [Gr. -nv^bpoiv 
lung], belonging to the Monopneumona or fishes 
with one lung ; so Monopneu’monous a '. {Cent. 
Diet.). Monopro'style a., of a colonnade, con- 
sisting of a single row of columns placed in 
advance of the wall of a building. Monoptery- 
gian a. (and sb.) Zool. [Gr. Trrfpuy-, Trrlpv^ win<r, 
fin], belonging to the order Monopter^igii or fishes 
with one fin {Cent. Did.) ; so Monopterygious 
a. (Mayne). MouopyXeau a. (and sb.') Zool. [Gr. 
ttJAt; gate], belonging to the group Monopylex of 
radiolarians, which have a single pseudopodal 
opening {Cent. Did.). Monoscbe-mic at Pros. 
[Gr. of hut one form, f. axvpa form], 

consisting of one form of foot throughout {Ibid.). 
Monosoma'tic a. Cryst. [Gr. afapar-, cwpa body] 
(see quot.). Monoso’zuatous a. Zool. [see prec.], 
having a single body or cell, as a rhizopod {Cent. 
Dictl). Mo'nospasm, spasm confined to one side. 
Mo'nostacb, Mouo stachous, Monosta'cbyous 
adjs, Bot. [mod.L. vionostachyits, Gr. (rraxu-y ear of 
corn], bearing a single spike. Monosti'gmatous 
a. Bot., having but one stigma (Mayne). Mo'no- 


stylous a. Bot., having but one style (Mayne). 
Monosymptomartic a. Med., having a single 
dominant symptom* Monotelephone, a tele- 
phone adapted lor transmitting sounds of definite 
pitch ; hence Monotelepho'nic a. {Cent. Didl). 
Monotbe’lious a. Zool. [Gr. 6rjK-v5 female], 
applied to species in which several males serve to 
fecundate a single female ; polyandrous {Ibid.). 
Monothe*tic a. Philos. [Gr. 6 €tik- 6 s positing, per- 
taining to a thesis], ‘ positing or supposing a single 
essential element* {Ibid.). Mono'tomous a. Min. 
[Gr. rofi'Tj cutting, section], having a cleavage 
distinct only in a single direction. 

1893 Dunclisos A/cii. Lex. (cd. 21X *Monanjcsthesia. 
1899 Allbutt's Sysi. Aled. VII.^ 302 The co-existence of 
brachial monoplegia with brachial inonoana-sthesta. 1859 
Todds Cyd. Anat. V, I120/2I The simpler and *mono- 
cellular Algas. x88o W. S. Ittjusort a I. 99 'I'he mono- 
cellular ummpregnaied ovum. *878 tr. Ce^eubauAs Comp. 
Anat. ^7 If the rete remains broken up, then it is ktiown 
as a diffuse, unipolar, or •monoceturic leie mlrabilc. .1887 
H. M. Ward in Nature 27 Jan. 301/2 A complexity is in- 
troduced as soon as the sap-vaciioles appear, in many cases 
making the cells not inonocentrlc but polycentric. 2866 H. J. 
Ci.ARic in Amer. yrnt. Set. XLll. 324 'I’be •monociliate 
Plagetlala. i&S7 AntuNai. Hist. Ser. 11. XIX. 260 A group 
of 'monociliated Monads. 1880 W. S, Keut lu/usorial. 145 
The normal, small, monoctliatcd and uniciliated sponge-cells. 
1798 Trans. doc. Arts'^W. 384 A 'mono-coloured substance. 
18^ Century Diet., * Afonocoudylar, *Monocondylian. 
189X Flower 8l Lydkkker Maf/tmals ill. 83 The former 
[the Anoinodontial have become^ 'monocondylic by [etc.]. 
1899 Nature q Nov. 28/1 Kollowing VOchtung, llie author 
recognises two principal types— the *inonocormic and poly- 
cormic respectively.. .The common spruce fir is an example 
ofamonocormicconifer. jBpi Lex.,*Afouocrotic, 

a term applied to the pulse in which the dicrotic wave is 
absent. 1877 Rooerts Handbk. Med. (cd. 3> II.^ 22 Among 
the principal dangerous signs arc a marked dicroious or 
•mo/io-croious pul.se. 1891 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Moiiodcrinic, 
having an envelope or skin consisting of one layer only. 1897 
W/i//y4f70cl.S55/2The elements which constitute ihemono- 
dermic outer wall of the coelom. r88o SrALUiNC Eliz, Denton^ 
closy t? '^MonodiabolUm being as impossible as monotheism. 
1872 Brit. Assoc. Rep. 11. 23 On *.\ionodiamelral (Quartan 
Curves. Ily F. W. Newman. 185^ Pereira's Polarized 
Lixht (ed. 2) 196 The pyramidal, the tetragonal, or the 
•monodimeiric system. 1825 Carlyle Schiller in. (1845) 
XS4 The plan was that It [the Xenien\ should comprise an 
immense multitude of detached couplets, each conveying a 
complete thought. . . It was at first intended to provide about 
a thousand of these pointed *monodistichs. zpoo Heape in 
Q. yrnt. Microsc. Set. Nov. j6 There are two forms of 
sexual season evident in female mammals; the *monoes- 
trous, in which there is only a single oestrus at one or more 
particular times of the year (bitch), and the polyce.strous in 
which there are two or more concurrent dicesirous cycles at 
a particular time of the year (mare). 1B80 \V. S. Kent 
td/usoria 1. 310 A simple •monoflagellate organism. 1898 
Sbogwicic Student's Texi-bk, ZooJ. 1 . 30 Monoflagellate 
forms. i85x Uu.MsrEAD Pen. Dis. (*879) 401 It is very rare 
for more than a single gland on one or both sides to sup- 
purate specifically; and nence the virulent bubo is said to 
be ‘ 'monoganglial \ x888 Lancet 26 May 1043 The cirrhosis 
is at first *mono!obular. 1865 Watts Did. Chem. HI. 
1047 ^Monophane. 2903 Geikic Text-bk. Ceot, vi. ni. 
iii, (cd 4) 1170 The families of •Monopleurids. .and Hip- 
puritlds. 1843 Civil Eng, ^ Arch. yrnl. VI. 330/2 The 
advanced or *monoprostyle colonnade in the centre is 200 
feet in lengtir. x888 Tcall Brit. Petropr, 440 *Monoso> 
mafic, a term applied to crystals and their inclusions when 
both belong to the same mineral species. 2899 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. VII. 291 The 'monospasms or piolospasm-s of 
Jacksonian epilepsy. 2819 Pautologia,* Alouostach caulis, 
in botany, a stem bearing a single spike. 1850 Ocilvie, 
* Mouostachous. 277S J- Jenkinson tr. Liunsus' Brit. 
Plants 254 *ATono5tachyous (wrongly explained, ‘consist- 
ing of but one range or order '}. 1856 Mayne Expos. Lelw, 
Afouostachyons. 28991 Ailbutt'sSyst, Aled. VIII. iipChar- 
cot chinks. . chat in children the usual stigmata [of hysteria] 
are often absent and the disease is **monosymptomatic\ 
1835 Shepard Alin, L p. xxxi. Pearl Kerate.. z Hexahedral 
..2 Pyramidal.. 3 'Moiiotoinous. 

■ 2 . Chem. Used in the names of compounds lo 
signify the presence of a single atom or combining 
equivalent of the element or radical indicated by 
the word to which viouo' is prefixed. 

Proto- has also been used with the same meaning. The 
nomenclature is regularly continued in the series rf/-, tri; 
teira-yPenta', he.ra- (see Hexa- and Hex-), hepta-. 

The more important of these names are treated 
as main-words: see Monacetin, Monamide, Mon- 
ethyl, Monochloride, Monoxide, etc. ; also 
Monobromo-, Mononitro-; etc. With a like sense 
are formed Monacid, Monatomic, Monobasic, 
Monovalent. A free use of the prefix is illus- 
trated here in mono-compound (see quot.); mono- 
substitution, substitution affecting only one of the 
elements or radicals in a compound ; raono-sub- 
stituted a., formed by mono-substitution. 

ATTS Diet. Client. HI. 1047 Afono-compouuds. This 
term is applied to compounds containing i at. of the element 
specified. x88z — in Nature 15 Dec. 248/1 The saturated 
hydro-carbons. .are first described; next their mono-sub- 
Mitution derivatives. 2885 Remsen Org. Chem. (1888) 131 
The lactic acids.. will be shown to be mono-substitution 
products of propionic acid. 1889 Nature 26 Sept. 539/2 On 
[he constitution of monosubstituted derivatives of camphor, 
by RI. p. Clazeneuve. 189a MorCcy & hluiR IPatis's Diet. 

Afono', This prefix is very seldom used in this 
dictionary. Compounds whose names begin with mono- are 
described under tne name to which mono- has been prefi.xed. 


Mono-acetin, -acid: see Mokacetin, -acid 
■ Monoanffisthesia: see Mono- i. 
Mono-articular : see Monaiiticulab, 
Mouoaxal tmpncioe-ksal), ’ a. I’hyiics. ff 
Mono- + Ax-is -e -al.] (See quot.) ■' 

2890 Century Did., Alonoaxal, pertaining to a single axis. 
Alonoaxal isotropy, the case in which the homoiaiic coefSi 
dents are completely isotropic round one axis only. 

Monobasic (mt>nabei-sik), a. Chem. [f. Moso- 
+ Base si.^ + -lo.] Having one base, or one atom 
of a base. Of an aeid : Containing one atom of 
replaceable hydrogen. Also = Monatomic. 

284* T, Graham Elcut. Chem. 167 Monobasic salts. 1849 
D. Campbell Chem. 140 Solutions of bibasic or mono- 
basic pliospbale of soda. 2862 Miller Eiem. Chem. (ed. 2) 
III. 52 Monatomic or monobasic elements, one atom of 
which is in combination equivalent to. .one atom oHiydro- 
gen. 2869 Koscoz Elem. Chau. (1871) 349 Formic acid is 
nionobasic. 

Idonoblastic, -blepsia, -blepsis, -bran, 
chiate: see Mono- i. 

Monobromated (mpnobrou-meited), a. Chem. 
[See Mono- 2 and Bbomate.] Said of organic 
compounds in which one atom of bromine has been 
substituted or added in each molecule. 

2889 Cent. Diet. s.v. Camphor, Monobromated Camphor. 

. Monobromide (mpnobrou-maid, -mid). Chem. 
[f. Mono- 2 + Bbomioe.] A compound of one 
atom of bromine with a monad element or radical. 

2875 in Family Herald 4 Dec. 78/2 The monobromide of 
camphor produced the most extraordinary effect. x88i 
S\'d. Soc. Lex. s.v. Camphor, 

Monobro minated, Monobremized, 

adjs. Chem. [Mono- 2.] = Monobbomatei). 

186a OrPENHEiM in yrnt. Chem. Soc. XV. 29 Monobro- 
minated menthene. 2862 Miller Elem. Chem. (ed.* 2} III. 
243 Monobrominaled ethylene. 1878 Kinczett Anhn. 
Chem. 104 A monobromjnateci product. zZBg Nature 26 
Sept. 539/2 On a new monobromued camphor. 
2 iiroilo'bromO-(nipnt?brJumd). Chem. Also(esp. 
belore a vowel or h) monobrom-. [See Mono- 2 
and Brojio-,] Combining form, expressing ihe 
•presence in a compound of one atom of bromine, 
as vionobromacetic acid, monobroviobenzene, 

1858 Fou/nes' Chem. (ed. 7) 464 Monobromacetic acid. 1862 
Miller iT/iw. Chem. ted. 2) HI. 370 Monobromosuccinie 
Acid. 2869 Roscob Elem, Chem, (1871) 369 Monobrom- 
succinic acid. 2873 Ftnunes' Chem. (cd. iij 759 Monobromo- 
benzene is a liquid boiling above z5o‘^. 

Monocalcic (mpndkarlsik), a, Chem. [Mono* 
2.] Containing one atom or equivalent of calcium, 
2807 Allbutt's Syst. Aled. IV. 299 Two molecules of di* 
c.alcic phosphate and one of monocalcic phosphate. 

• HKtonocar'bon (mpiioka'jb/fn),tz. them, [Mono- 
2.] Containing or derived from one atom of carbon. 

2B66 Odlikg Auitu, Client. 40 The most stable mono- 
carbon compound known to cnemists, namely, carbonic 
anliydride. i8£9 Roscoc Elem. Chem. {1874) 3*7 Mono- 
carbon or methyl series. 

Monocarbonate (mpnokaubon^t). Chem. 
[Mono- 2,] A neutral salt of carbonic acid 
(H^CO-) in which both atoms of hydrogen are 
replaced by a metal : see Carbon.\te sb. i. 

2854 J. ScoFEERN in Orr's Circ.Sci., Chem. 457 1^ ? 

true neutral, or mono-carbonate. 2876 Harley Alat. Med. 
(ed. 6) 152 By continued boiling it is further reduced to 
mono-carbonate. 

Monocardian ; see Mono- i. 

Mouocarp (mp'.nokaap). Bol. monocarpe 
(De Candolle), f, Gr. ^oVo-s Mono- + /mpn-os fruit; 
in mod.L. monocarptts.J A monocarpic plant. 
2846 Smart, ATonocarp, a plant that bcars^fruit but 

Ibloziocarpellary (mpm^^ka jpelari), a. hoL 
[Mono-.] Having or consisting of a single carpel. 

2863 Centham Flora Austral. I. In trod. 17 Where a more 
precise nomenclature is adopted, the flower i.'< monocar- 

pellatywh^n the pistil con.sistsofasin^lesimple»Tpeb **73 

Oliver Less. Bot. 20 Garden pea.. pistil superior, 
pous, monocarpellary-. 2875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs hot. 
492 A whorl of monocarpellary ovaries, 

Udonoca'rpian, a. Bot. rare-'^. Also-ean. 
[Formed as next (or f. mod.L. tnonocaipc-us) + 
-IAN. Cf. F. monocarpien^ = next. 

2856 Hcnslow Did. Bot. Terms, Monocarpean, Mono- 
carpous, [L.] Alonocarpeus. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Mono- 
carpian. ^ rr- A 

Monocarpic (mprir 7 ka*jpik), a. Bot. [Torraeci 
as Monocabpous + -ic.] Of a plant: Bearing 
fruit only once (and then dying). 

1849 Balfour Atan. Bot. § 634 Annuals and hienniais, 
which flower the first or second year and die, as well *«« 
Agave, and some Palms which flower only once in lortj or 
fifty years, .and perish, are monocarpic. 2857 Henfuev 
Elem. Bot. 548 Monocarpic perennials. 2875 Bennett n. 


:er Sachs Bot. sig. _ rr a T 

yConocarpOTlS (mpnt^kaupos). a. [L mod.L. 
onocarp-nsx see Monocarp and -ous.J 
.. Bot. s= Monocarpellary. 

731 Bailey vol. 11, Aionocarpous, a term npply d *0 such 
ints as bear but one single fruit. 1856 Mavnc 
.r. 2876 Harley Alat. Aled. (ed. 6) 603 Fruit mono- 

•pous. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 560 When the gynxceuiu 
a flowercon.sbtsofa single ov.-iry only one fruit is formed, 
d the flower is said to be monocarpous. 

I. Bot. = Monocahpic. 



monocephalotis, 


MONOCHEOIIE. 


bearing fruit but once, and dying after fructification, as 
Wheat. 184a Brande DkU Sct.^ etc., Motiocarpons [read 
Moitocaypous\. .h, a term invented by-De Candolle todesig- 
nate what gardeners call annual^ plants. 187s Bennett & 
Dyer SacJis' Boi, 806 The plant itself is also completely ex- 
hausted, all its disposable formative substances are given up 
to the seed and the fruit, and it dies off (monocarpous plants). 
3 . Faifu (See quot.) 

iSgt Syd. Soc. Lex.y Mouocarpotts. . . In Medicine, formerly 
used to describe an eruption the spots of which were not 
close to each other but discrete, 
iffonocellulav, -cellule, -centric: see Mono-i. 
SIoiIOC^lialOTlS (mpnose‘fal3s),fl. [f. mod.L. 
monocephaBuSy Gr. ^ovoK€(pa\-os one-headed (f. 
^ 6 vo-i Mono- + K €( paK ~^ head) + -ous.] Having 
only one head. 

1 . BoL a. A term applied to a fruit or ovary 
which has but one head or summit, b. Applied 
to a plant wldch has its flowers disposed in a 
single head or umbel. 

1845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Led. Boi. xv. 90 They [rc. the 
capsules] are monocephalous, as in the lily, or polycepha- 
lous,asin Nigelfa. 1856 Henslow Terms^Moiu}- 

cepiialoHS^ wneie flowers are disposed in single heads or 
umbels, &c. Also, where the ovary is surmounted by a 
solitary style or stigma. 

2 . Having the character of a monocephalus. 

1885 in CasreWs Encycl. Diet. ; and in mod. Diets. 

([ l&OllOCeplialus (mpnose’falifs). Teratology, 
fmod.L., see prec, Cf. F. vionocephalien (Littre).] 
A double monster having one head and two bodies 
more or less completely blended together. 
z88z in Ogilvib; and in later Diets. 

Bo Monoce'plialy (see quot,). 
xSgt SyiU Soc, Lex.y Monocephaly, the condition of a 
Pdonocephalus. 

*Monocercou3 : see Mono- i. 
lUEouOCeroS (mpjip'serpa). Also 4-5 mono- 
ceroa, 7 -cerot. [a. OF. monoceroSy monoeerou, 
a. L. monoctroSy med.L. also monoceroity a. Gr. 
/tovd^cepojs, ‘ Kipcar-y f. yLuvo -^ Mono- + /cfpas horn.} 
fl. The Unicorn. Obs. 

13.. K. Alts. 6539 A best ther is. .That is y-cleped Mono- 
ceros. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvni. xc. U495) 839 
Monoceron is a wyld beest moste shape like to the horse in 
bodi. i6oi Holland Pliny I, 206 The Licorne or Mono- 
ceros. x6at Burton Anat, Mel. n. iv, 1. iv, (1624) 303 A 
Monocerots home, 1656 Trapp Comm, yames lit. 7 Some 
creatures indeed may be taken, but not tamed, as the tiger, 
panther, monoceros. 1684 ir. Bonet's Merc. Commit, vi. 239 
[He] cured several of the Plague, onely by applying a piece 
of the Monocerot's horn. 1749 Pointer Oxon, Acoti. 160 
[In the MusseumJ Alonoceros and Rhinoceros Horns. 

+ 2 . A fish having a *horn*, as the saw-fish, 
sword-fish, or narwhal. Obs. 

1590 Spenser F, Q. ir. xii. 23 Bright Scolopendracs arm’d 
with silver scales; Mighty Monoceros with immeasured 
tayles. 1635 Swan Spec, M. <1670) 329 The Monoceros or 
a nsh with one horn may fitly be called the Sea^Unicorn. 
X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey 1, Monoceros... k\so the Saw-fisb. 
X825G. Paxton lltnstr. HoCyScript, (ed. 2) I. 89 The Mono- 
ceros is a native of the Indian seas. 

3 . Astron. The zodiacal constellation of the Uni- 
corn, lying between Canis Major and Canis Minor, 

1797 Eneycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 239/2. 1839 Penny Cycl. 
XV. 340/1. 

4 . A genus of prosobranchiate gasteropods 
(Lamarck 1S09), so called from the prominent 
spine on the outer lip ; the unicorn-shell. 

1828 J. Fleming Bist. Brit. Anim. 342. 1851-6 Wood- 
ward Mollusca 113. 

Blonocerous (m/nf^'seras), a. [f. Gr. ^lovo- 
Hfp'OJs (cf. prec.) + -ous.] Having a single horn 
or horn-like process. (In recent Diets.) 

II IVIouochasium {mpnoke^'zwm). Bot. PI. 
-ia. Also anglicized mono’chasy. [mod.L., f. 
fx6vo‘S Mono- + chasm, separation. Cf. 

Dichasium.] Eichleris name for that form of 
cymose inflorescence in which the main axis pro- 
duces only a single branch ; a uniparous cyme. 

1890 in Century Diet. 1891 in Syei. Soc. Lex. 1898 tr. 
SirasluirgePs Text-bk. Bot. (1903) 436 A monochasium is 
XermeHn. helicoid cytne or bostryx when the lateral branches 
always arise on the .same side of the pseudaxis. 1900 
B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms, Monochasy, a uniparous 
cyme, either pure, or resulting from the reduction of cymes. 
Hence Monocha'sial a.y of the nature of or per- 
taining to a monochasium. 

1887 Bentley Man. Bot. (ed. 5) i. iv. § i. 215 The same 
form of unilateral, monoch.nsial, or uniparous cyme. 

3UoilOClllamydeOUS (mfjnuklamrdfas), a. 
Bot. [ 1 . mod.L. Monochlamydesiy f. Gr. fsovo-s 
Mono- + cloak: see -Eous.] Having 

only one floral envelope; having a single perianth; 
belonging to the division Monochlamydese. 

1830 Lindley Nat.Sysi. Bot. Introd. 24 If it [fc. the calyx] 
is unaccompanied by the corolla, plants are said to be Mono- 
chlamydeous. 1845 Encycl. Metrop. VII. 47/2 The Great 
Nightshade and many other monochlamydeous flowers, 
1882 G. Allen Colours o/Floxverss\. m There would be no 
reason why flowers with petals should not appear sporadic- 
ally among monochlamydeous families, 

monoclxloride (mpnokfoo-raid, -rid). Chetn. 
[Mono- a.J A compound of one equivalent of 
chlorine with an element or radical. 

1866 Odling Anim. Chem. x Analogous mono-, di-,and tri- 
chlorides of metals. 2873 Foxunes' Chem. (ed. ii) 194 Iodine 
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unites directly with chlorine, forming a monochloride and 
a trichloride. 

lUoziOCllloriuated (m47n<7klodTin(;ited), a. 
Chevi. [Mono- 2.] Having one equivalent of 
chlorine added or substituted in each molecule. 

2852 Watts tr. Gutelids Handbk. Chem, VII. 289 Mono- 
chlorinated iNlethyl-Ether. xZ-j^ Fownes' Chem. (ed. 11) 553 
A mono-chlorinated or monobrominated olefine, Encycl. 

Brit. V. 676/2 Monochlorinaied eihylic ether. 

, monochloro- Chem, Also (esp. 

before vowel or h) monochlor-. [See Mono- 2 
and Chloro-.] Combining form, expressing the 
presence in a compound of one equivalent of chlo- 
rine, as monochloracetic acid, monochlorhydrUty etc. 

185s Watts tr. Gmelhts Handbk. Chem. IX. 192 Mono- 
chloracetic Acid. C^H*C 1 , 0 *. Ibid. 49B MonocMorhydrine, 
1858 Ibid. XII. 540 Monocbloracetate of EthyL 2S57 
Miller Etern. Chem. 111 . 380 Monochlorhydriti. 1862 Ibid. 
(ed, 2) III. 373 Glycolic Acid. .has also been procured by 
heating monochloracetaie of potash for some time [etc.]. 
2869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. (1871) 367 Monochlor propionic 
acid. Ibid, 409 Monochlor-benzoL 2873 Fownes* Chem. 
(ed. zt) 759 Monochlorobenzene. 

Monochord (mp-n^kpid). Forms: 5-6mona- 
cord(e, monocorda, 5 Sc. mony-, monicord, 
7- monochord. [a. F. monocorde (from 14th c.), 
ad. med.L. monochordosy -Ofty a, Gr. povoxopSov, 
neut. of povbyopbos adj., having a single string, f. 
povo-s Mono- -i-.x®p 5 ^ string (see Chord sb.), Cf. 
Manichord.] 

1 . A musical instrument composed of a sound- 
board with a single string; in the iithc. used in 
singing-schools to teach the intervals of plain-song ; 
in later use, an instrument for the mathematical 
determination of musical intervals. 

2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) HI. 211 As hit may be sebewed 
in the monocorde [orig. in monochordo (v.r. jnonneordo)^ 
when the \yire exiendedeon a bolowe body is distreynede 
diametrally. 2609 Douland Ornith. Microl. 23 A Mono- 
chord, .is a long square pcece of wood hollow within, with 
a string drawne ouer it, 2642 Fuller Holy <5- Prof. Si. 
II. vii. 72 His mother tongue was like the dull musick of a 
monochord, which by study he turns into the harmony of 
severall instruments. 1652 Wharton tr. Rothmads Art 
Divining 157 That the Soule of the World, .may . . be as a 
Monochord sounding out by the threefold kinds of Creatures, 
Intelleceuall, Celesttall, and Corruptible, at one Blast, one 
only Life, 2694 Holder Harmony (»73i) 50 These Rations 
are more certainly found upon tne Measures of a Mono- 
chord. 178a BuimEY///f/.i)/«#.(x7^) H. it. 78 The method 
Guido pursued in teaching boys to sing was by making them 
practice with the monochord. 2880 Grove Diet. Mus. II. 
354 Monochord . .nn instrument consisting of a long box of 
thin wood with a bridge fixed at each end, over which is 
stretched a wire or catgut string. iB8t Broadiiouse Mus. 
Acoustics 201 Thompson’s monochord is a method of demon- 
strating the pitch by adding diflerent weights to a stretched 
string. 

2 . A mediseval musical instrument with several 
strings and bridges for the production of a com- 
bination of sounds. Obs. exc. J/tsI. 

c 2407 "Lwdg, Reson tjr Sens. 5583 And Instrumentys. .Many 
moo chan 1 kan Celle ;,.Orgnys, cytolys. monacordys. 1:1450 
Holland Howlat 758 The crovde, and the monycordis, the 
gittyrois gay. 14^ Aee. Ld. High Treas. Scotl. I. 216 
Item, to Johne Here, for bering a p.-ire of Monicordh of he 
Kingis fra Abirdene. 2885 A. J. YittMU-i Pianoforte in En^ 
cycl, Brit. XIX. 65/2 We attribute the adaptation of the 
narrow regal keyboard to what was still called the mono- 
chord, but was now a complex of monochords over one re- 
’sonance board, to the latter half of the i4ih century. 

, 3 . A harmonious combination of sound; hence ! 
Jig. harmony, agreement. Now rare. 

<71420 Lydg. Assembly 0/ Gods 7 Musyng,,how that I 
mygbt make Reason & Sensualyte in oon toacorde; but 
I covvde nat bryug about that monacorde. Ibid. 2016. r25cx> 
in Grose Aniiq. Rep. tiSoo) IV, 408 Pureues in the margent 
makiche a Crew monacorde. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvr. 
(Percy Soc.) 62 The vu. scyences in one monacorde, Eche 
upon other do full well depende. <2x548 Hall Citron., 
Hen. ly Introd., By the whiche you shai. .bryng vs into an 
vnitie and monacorde. Ibid., Hen. VH There lacked a 
wrest to the harpe to set all the strynges in a monacorde 
and tune, a 2550 Image Ipocr. iii. 472 in Skelton's IVles. 
(1843) II. 439 For of that monocorde The .scripture doth 
recorde. 2644 Bulwer Chirol. 205 Their cunning mannag- 
ing of the Hand in time and tone, I have sometimes call'd 
the Horse-RheCortque ofSmichfield, which by calculation I 
have found to difler from the Fish Dialect of Billingsgate, 
in the monochord of motion. 2880 Swi.nbukne Stud. Shahs. 
iii. (':d. 2) 2x0 We hear a sound of sacred and spiritual muMC 
as solemn as the central monochord of the inner main itself. 
x88o — Stud. Songtyx nie sense of thy golden Great hajT>’s 
monochord Was the joy in the soul of the singers that hailed 
thee for master and lotd. 

Hence tl^<’uochordi2ez;. [tr, F. monochordiser']y 
intr. to perform on the monochord ; Monochordist, 
a writer who treats of the monochord. Also j*EIoao- 
chordicala., pertaining to the science of the mono- 
chord. Uonocliordous <7. (see quot. 1856). 

2653 Urquhart Rabelais i. yii. (Rtldg.) 3$ He.. would 
nod bis head, monochordiring with his fingers. 2687 Settle 
Reji. Dryden 93 To answer him in Trigonometrical, Meta- 
physical, and Monochordical Fustian is not to the purpose. 
2834 lyestm. Rev. XX. 8z The monochordists from Euclid 
downwards. 1856^ Mavne Expos. Lex., Monoclwrdus, 
having only one >tring: monochordous. 

Monochorea : see Mono- i. 

UXouOCliroic (ropnakrJ^'ik), a. rare, [f, Gr. 
povdxpo-os of one colour (fi povo-s MoNo- + xpu-a 
colour) + -ic.] Having or showing only one colour. 


1890 in Century Diet. 2899 Cagney tr. Jaksch’s Clin, 
Diagn. L i Arterial blood is monochroic. 

Monocliroluatic (mpndkrtJmse'tik), a. [f. Gr. 
povo-s Mono- + Chromatic (f. ypaipa 

colour) ; Gr. has povoxp^poros of one colour.] 

1 . Of or presenting one colour only; applied 
sptc, to light of one wave-length. 

Monochromatic lamp, a. lamp which produces such a light, 
2822 Brewster tn Trans. Roy. Soc. Editt. IX. 437 T he 
Monochromatic Lamp being thus completed, I Io>t no time 
in applying it to the illumination of Microscopic objects. 
1827 Q, yrnl. Set. XXil. 374 Talbot on Monochromatic 
Light. 1854 Db QumcEY^K/<?A .VZr. i. § 2 Wks. 1854 11 . 36 
note. Porphyry is far from being so monochiomalic as 
Gibbon’s argument would presume. 2854 Pereira's Polar- 
ized Light (ed. 2) 27 The component prismatic colours are 
simple or homogeneous lights. Each of these may be termed 
a monochromaticlight. 2874 T. Hardy Far Jr. Mad. Crowd 

II. iii. 30 Under a monochromatic Lammas sky. 

2 . Executed in monochrome. 

1823 J. Badcock Dovt. Amuseni. 52 Mr. Gilpin’s mode of 
monochromatic painting and printing. 2828 Edt'n. Rev. 
Sept. 75 The Monochromatic works were highly esteemed, 
1879 Rood Chromatics xyiu. 310 In monochromatic designs 
the small interval is very frequently employed, 
b; sb. pi. = studies in monochrome. 

2893 Aihenxum 27 May 676 '2 There are examples of all 
sorts of styles., [including] the monochromatxcs and subtle 
tone-studies of Mr. Whistler, 

Hence Slonocliroma’tically adv. Also Mono- 
chro‘inatisni, the monochromatic condition; 
f Monochro'inatisty a painter in monochrome. 

1784 J, Barr/ in Lect. Paint, i. (2848) 81 The old method 
of those they called monochromatists. c 1865 J. Wylde in 
Circ.Sci. I. 54/1 A series of.. phenomena connected with 
mono-chromatism. x88o W. Severn in Macm. Mag. No, 
245* 376 Nothing is more puzzling to beginners than to de- 
termine between two very opposite colours as to which is 
the darkest in tone, or, to use a long word monochromatic- 
ally. X&90 Anthony's Photogr. Butt. 11 1 . 408 For develop- 
ment, a monochromatically lighted room is still a necessity. 

Monoclirome (rapiAxoa-m), sb. and a. 
Forms: 7-9 moaochrom, 8 monocrome, 9- 
monochrome. [In sense i, ad. med.L. mofw- 
chrdma, -chromai-, evolved from Gr, povoxp^t^aTos 
adj,; in the other uses a. F. innnochrovie or ad, Gr, 
povoxpcopoi, -ov, of one colour, a by-form of povo- 
Xpibparos (see Monochromatic).] A. sb. 

1 . A painting executed in different tints of one 
colour, with representation of light and shade. 

1662 Evelyn Chahogr. iv. 35 Those wretched cravings. , 
where^ ihe Devil Is but ope great blot., and the rest of 
the Figures Monoebroms as ridiculous. X760 Ann, Reg. 

III. II. 164/x Four monocromes which stand first in the 
catalogue of pictures [from Herculaneum]. zBox Fusslc 
Lect. Paint, 1. (1848) 350 Monochrom, or paintings of a 
single colour. 1B48 Ibia. 351 note. There appears to be no 
example of the perfect monochrom (iaqi'Oxpumotoi') on the 
ancient vases. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lambs iv. < 41, 232 The 
Elgin frieze is a monochrom in a state 01 transition to sculp- 
ture. z86z Thorsbury Turner L 205 His earliest worlu 
being mere monochromes In septa. 1666 Hrande & Cox 
Diet. Sci. 5.V., A drawing In chiaro-scuro Is a monochrome, 
whether in black and white or in any colour and white... The 
skiagiam or silhouette is not a monochrome, though exe- 
cuted in a single colour. 

2. Kepresentalion in one colour; esp. in phr. (to 
paint, etc.) tn monochrome. Hence occas., the 
state of being in one colour ; a tract of one colour. 

2852 Illnstr. Lond. News 31 May 493/1 Messrs. Hull- 
mandel, who produce effects in monochrome. 2858 Birch 
Aw. Potlety 1 . 259 A great improvement.. was the use of 
incised lines cut through the colour to relieve the mono- 
chrome. z86s J. BziA.ColouronStattiesxnyrnl.Soc.Arts 
IX. 424/1 The wonderful groups of the Medici monuments, 
have come down to us in their native monochrome, un- 
touched by change of tint. 2874 FERcussoft in Contemp. 
Rev. Oct. 759 No arcfiitect ever proposed to line the whole 
..with one cold, monotonous monochiome of gray. 2876 
T, Hardy Ethelberia 11 . 47 Here grassed bills roie like 
knuckles gloved in daik olive, and little plantations between 
them formed a still deeper and sadder monochrome. 1902 
Etuycl. Brit. XXXI. 685/1 If a coloured object were illu- 
minated solely by a paraffin light, a print from the negative 
would give a fair representation of the object in mono- 
chrome. 

B. adj. Having only one colour; executed in 
one colour. 

2849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps iv. § 41. 233, I have an intense 
love for these monochrom figures. 2850 Lejtch tr. C. O. 
MiillePs Anc. Art § 74 Outline drawing and monochrome 
painting. 2862 Thornhury Turner 11 . 89 Some almost 
monochrome but powerful water-colour Swiss scenes. 2902 
Encycl. Brit. XXXI. 685/1 This light-filter, .will render all 
coloured objects in correct monochrome luminosity. 

'Hence Monochro'iuic, Monochro'mical adjs, 

= Monochrome <z. Mo*noc 3 iro:mist, a painter in 
monochrome ; also (quot, 1861 i), one who advo- 
cates the use of monochrome. liloaochro*nious 
a. = Monochrome a, Mo'nocliro;my, the art of 
painting in monochrome. 

2839 Civil Eng. ^ Arch. 7 rul. II. 368/x These kinds. of 
sculpture . . were held in greater estimation than ‘mono- 
chromic sculpture. 1854 556 These 

gentlemen . . wear a monochromic or one*coloure<l suit. 1901 
tn^.«V 9th Ser. Vill.sos/z These .arc sometimes 

monochromic. .others show a number of fantastic designs. 
2890 Century Diet., *MonochromicaI. 2662 Evelvn Chal- 
cogr. V, 127 Heredices the Corinthian, and 'J’helophaneslhe 
Smyonian, who were both of them but ‘Monochroraists. 
z^i J. )^^%.x.Colour on Statues in Jrtil, Soc. Arts IX. 424/2 
Is the addition of coloring to statues to be looked upon as an 
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-dvance in art, or a retrogression ? The polychromists will, of 
course, hold it to be the former, while the monochromist m 
sculpture will represent that [etc.]. i86i Thornourv Turner 
I QQ Girtin was at nrst little more than a monochromist. 
tfi878SiRG. Lett. Archit. (1879) I. 180 The churches 

.of one unvariedstone colour. . have been made over penodi- 
callytothe tender mercies of the monochromist. 1856 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Monochromus . . *monochromous. 1880 Saia in 
Daily Tel. 26 Feb. 5/8 The general monochromous dingi- 
ness of the disestablished hotel. 1855 Hyde Clarke Diet., 
.painting in one colour.^ 1879 Rood 
matics xviii. 310 We return now to a brief consideration of 
monoclmomy, or decoration in a single colour. 
Monoclironic (inpnt7l:r(7nik), a. rar6'~‘^, 
[Formed as next + -lO.] (See quots. ; but the word 
cannot with etymological propriety be used in the 
sense assigned. ) 

1840 Smart, Monochronic, existing at one and the same 
geological period. i88a Ogilvie, Monochronic, in geol. 
applied to organic remains which seem to have been de- 
posited at the same period. [Similarly tn later Diets.] 
t^OUOCliroilOTlS (m/np'krdhas), a. Ftvs. [f. 
Gr. ^oi'd^poi'-os (f. fiovoi Mono- + \p 6 vQ 5 time) + 
-ous.] Consisting of one ‘ time * or mora ; mono- 
semic. 1890 in Century Did. 

ISIoiiOcliroOTis (mpn^’krt7i3s),<z. [f. Gr./xov< 5 - 
Xpo-or(see Monochroic) + -ous.] =Monochroic. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., MonochroHs, . . monochroous. 
1891 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Moaociliated : see Mono- i. 

IDdonoclo (mp'npk’l). [a, F. monocle (in OF, 
as adj. s= one-eyed), ad. L, monoctilus : see Mono- 
culous.] 

1. A single eye-glass. 

1858 SiMMONDS Did. Trade, Motiocle (French), a reading- 
glass for one eye, 1886 W. J, Tucker E. Europe 46 * He 
has. .a glass in his eye * A biuocle or a monocle ? ' 1889 
D. C Murray Dang. Caispoiu xiv. (1890) 247 ,A great mo- 
nocle which the old gentleman used for the critical examina- 
tion of bis work lay near at hand. x8^ Idler SepL 275 The 
young man screwed a monocle into his right eye. 

2. ~ Monocule {Cent. Diet. 1890), 
Monocleid(e (mp'n^klsid), [f. Gr. iiho-z 

Mono- + k\€i 8-, «\€ts key,] A cabinet locked by a 
single key. 

e x84o(ri//r) Description of the ^lonoclcld Writing-cabinets 
..invented by Thomas Sopwith- 1885 Newcastle Chron. 
25 May, Superior Oak Monocleide. 

Monoclinal (mpntikhi'nal), a. and sh. Geol. 
[f. Gr, pttSt'o-r M0N0-+ Khkv-^iv to bend -t* -al. Cf. 
anti-, ISO-, syneliml.l a. adj. Applied to strata 
that dip or slope in one and the same direction, 
b. sh. « Monocline. 

1858 H, D. Rogers Geol. Pennsylv. I. 10 The ridges., 
are^of three orders... In geological language they are of 
anticlinal, synclinal, and monocllnal structure. Ibid. z8 
Monoclinal Valleys 1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol. iv, 83 
The strata of a di-strlct, though lying at diHerent angles, 
may all slope in the same way, and in such a case they are 
said to be monoclinal or dipping In one main direction. 1877 
Lb Conte Elem. Geol. (1879) 178 Such a bend ts called a 
monoclinal fold or axis. x 885 T. M. Reads Orig. Mount, 
Ranges xx. 250 The Water-Pocket flexure, one of the 
grandest monoclinals of the west. 

Hence zaouocU'nalXy adv. 

2858 H. ^D, Rogers Geol. Pennsylv. 1. 10 Dipping only in 
one direction, or monoclinally. 

Monoclinate(mpnt7kl3i*n^t) , a. Cryst. [Formed 

as Monoclin-al + -ate 2,] = Monoclinic. 

2847 m Webster ; and in later Diets. 

Monocline (mp-n^kbin), Geol. [Formed as 
Monoclin-al ; cf. anti-, iso-, syttclinc.’] A mono- 
clinal fold. 

1879 Geikie in Encycl. Brit. X. 300/1 The strata are thus 
bent up and continue on the other side of the tilt at a higher 
Such bends are called monoclines or monoclinal 
because they present only one fold, or one half of a 
00 rwo which we see in an arch or trough. 

1898 Milne Seismol, iii. 33 The bases of monoclines are 
tracts where faults are frequent. 

Monoclinian (mpn(?kli*nian), a. Bot. [Formed 
as Monoclin-ous + -ian,] =s Monoclinous. 

1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms. 

IKEonoclinic (.mpnoklrnik), a. Cryst. [Formed 
as Monoclin-al + -ic. Cf. F. inonoclinique.'\ 
Having three unequal axes, two of which intersect 
each other at right angles and the third or prin- 
cipal axis intersects one at right angles and the 
other obliquely. 

2889 Phillips l^esuv. x. 27s The fifth, or obiique,or mono- 
clinic system, has one of its axes perpendicular to the other 
two. 2869 Roscoe Ele/n. Che/n. xix. (1874) 2x5 Yielding the 
salt, (NH|)2HP045 which crystallizes in the monoclinic sys- 
tem. 1879 Geikie in 227/2 The Monoclinic 

or Orihoclase felspars. 

So Uonoclinohe'dxal, lUonocUnolie'dric, THo- 
noclinome'tric ac^'s. [see Hedbal, Clinohedrio 
s.v. Clino- 2, Metric a.lj (in the same sense). 

x888 Teall Brit, Petrogr. 440 *MonocIinohedraI. 1854 
Pereira's Polarized Light (ed. 2) 229 T'he '•monoklinohe- 
dric system. x86a J. B. Jordan Const. Models Crystallogr. 
20 Fifth System. The Alonoclinohedric. x8s8 Thudichum 
Urine 123 Creatinine crystallizes in the '•'monoclinomeiric 
sj’stem. 

Monoclinous (mpnrikhi’nas), a. [f. F. mono- 
dine (1799), or mod.L. monoclinns, f, Gr. fxbvo-s 
Mono- + kXIvtj bed, couch : see -ous.] 


1, Bot. Having, both stamens and pistils in the 
same floweri hermaphrodiie. 

X828 Stark Etem. Nat. Hist. 11 . 466 Those vegetables 
where the male and female organs occur on the same plant 
are called Monoclinous; the others Diclinous. 2849' 
Balfour Man. Pot. § 648 The flower is hermaphrodite, or 
monoclinous. x888 Vines in Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 131/2 
Series 2. Potypetalx : usually monoclinous. 

2 . Geol. ^ Monoclinal a. 

2882 in Ogilvie; and in later Diels. 
Monoco0Uan,.-coelic, -coloured : see Mono i .* 
MonOCO'louSf a. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. /ioi'okcuA-os 

(f. ^ovo-s Mono- t xwAoi/ limb) -h-ous.] (See quot.) 

2798 Fehriar Illnstr. S/ertte, Varieties 0/ Man 200 The 
people were monocolous, that is, having only one leg, or 
sciapodous, having feet so large as to shelter the whole 
body, in a supine posture. 

Mono-compound; see Mono- 2. 
Monocondylar, etc. : see Mono- i, 
Monocorde, obs. form of Monochord. 
Monocormic: see Mono- i. 

Monocot, Monocotyl, shortened forms of 

Monocotyledon. 

2877 Le Conte Elem.GeoL t. (1879) 354 Types. .of the 
monocotyls on the one hand, and of the Dicotyls on the other. 
1890 Aihettseitm 22 Nov. 702/1 Angiosperms are divided 
(by Dr, D. H. Campbell] into two ‘sub-classes *, thus placing 
the monocots and dicots on a lower level than the cycads. 
Mouoco'tyle, a. Bot. rare““°. [See prec. and 
cf. MoNOCOTYI.OUS 2.] = MONOCOTYLEDONOUa. 

1824-32. la WEBStEs:; and in some latec Diets, 

Monocotyledon (mpmakptilf'dpn). Bot. [ad. 
mod.L. monocotyledon, f. Gr. n6vo-s Mono- + kutv- 
Xijbujy cup-shaped cavity : see Cotyledon. 

The term Monocotyledones w:u employed by Ray, but its 
practical introduction into botanical classification dates from 
Jussieu 1779.] 

A flowering plant having one cotyledon or seed- 
leaf in the embryo. The Monocotyledons (in Bot. 
Lat. Monocotyledones), or Endogens, constitute one 
of the two great classes of flowering plants. 

[1703 Ray Methodus Plant. 2 Monocotyledones, quse nec 
folia seminalta bina eflerunt, nec lobos btnos cundunL] 
X727 Bailey (vol. II.), Monocotyledon, which springs from 
the Seed with a single Leaf at first, as Corn, Tulips, Onions, 
&C. 2800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. II. 261 It is chiefly from 
the seeds of the monocotyledons, .that the greater part of the 
feculac are extracted. 2857 Henfrey Elem. Bot. § 750 The 
stems of Monocotyledons are very generally herbaceous. 

Monocotyledonoas (mpmokptilf'donss), a. 
Bot. [f. prec. + -ous. J Having a single cotyledon ; 
belonging to the class of Monocotyledons. 

2770 C. Milne Bot. Did. y.\. Cotyledones, %Cim.^ seeds, 
however, have only one seminal leaf; in which case, the 
plants, by botanists, are termed Monocotyledonous. 2785 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xiii. (1704) 131 note. 2845 Dar- 
win Voy, Nat. xi. (1873) 244 Stately trees.. loaded by para- 
sitical monocotyledonous plants. 2852 Richardson Geol. 
vii. (1855) 164 The monocotyledonous, or endogenous classes. 
D. Of or belonging to a monocotyledon. 

1849 Balfour Man. Bot, § 91 Endogenous or Monoco- 
tyledonous Stem. ^ 1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol, ix, 185 
The parallel venation of a monocotyledonous leaf. 

Monocotylous (mpn<7kp*tiUs), a. [In sense i 
f. mod.L. monocotyl-us, f. Gr. \ilivo-s Mono- + 
noTv\-ri cup, cavity : see -ous. Cf. F. tnonocolyle,"] 

1. Zool. Having one vent or month (see quot.). 

2856 Expos, Lex., applied’ by Blain- 

ville to a 'Poxd\\yiMoftocotyla)oiih^E 7 iiozoan{yzocephala, 
comprehending those of which the body has but one vent ; 
monocotylous. 

2 . Bot. Used for Monocotyledonous. 

2903 Balfour GoebeCs Organogr. PlajitsW. 327 The seed- 
lings . . have the ordinary leaf-form of monocotylous plants. 

Monocracy (m^np'kr^i), [ad. assumed Gr. 
type */iOFox/jaTia ; see next and -CRACY.] Govern- 
ment by a single person, autocracy, 

1631 Biggs New Disp, f 34 The Monocracy and single- 
sol'd intemperature of the Liver. 1754 A. Murphy Gray's 
Inn yrnl. No, 95 Monocracy, Aristocracy, and Democracy, 
X839 Syd. Smith Ballot (ed. 2) 29 A .scene of wholesale 
bacchanalian fraud,.. which would disgust any man with a 
free government, and make him sigh for the monocracy of 
Constantinople. ^ 2893 Goldw*. Smith United Utales 160 
Jefferson's jeremiads over the encroachments and corrup- 
tions of monocracy under the first two Presidents. 

Monocrat (mp-ri^krset). [ad. Gr. fiovoKpar^-qs 
ruling alone, f. isovo-s Mono- + Kpar-uv to rule : 
see -cbat.] a. One who rules alone ; an autocrat. 
(In Diets.) b. A partisan of monocracy or mo- 
narchy; a political nickname given circa 1790 by 
Jefferson to members of the Federalist party, be- 
cause they sided with England as against France, 
2792 Jefferson fVrit, (2859) Hh 494 The doctrines of the 
Monocrats. *793 Ibid. IV. 9 The war between France 
and England nas brought forward the Republicans and 
Monocrats in every State. 1883 J. T. Morse jr, yejferson 
xv,(i885)25i Here was an act, done by the great Republican 
doctrinaire-president,.. monarchical, beyond what any ‘mo- 
nocrat ' had ever dared to dream ofi 
appos. 279. Jefferson in W. Irving Washingioit (1863) 
y. 148 (Funk) Even the monocrat papers are obliged to 
piwUsK the most furious philippics against 
Hence Mo&ocra*tic cu, relating to monocracy. 

1890 Lowell Mi/ton's Areop. Latest Lit. Ess. (1891) rot 
His experience of Cromwell apparently having made any 
monocratic devices distasteful to him. 

Monocrotic, -crotous: see Mono- i. 


Ulonoctllar a. Also (in sense j) 

mono-ocular, [f. late L. monocul-m (see Moko- 
CULUS) +-AE. Cf. F. inomculaire.l 

1. Having only one eye, or tne use of only one 
eye. Now rare. 

1640 Howf-u. Doiloita's Gr. 86 Who going to cut downc 
an ancient white Hauihorne-Tree. .had >ome of the prickles 
flew into his eye, and made him Monocular. 2664 Power 
Exp. Philos, u 82, I could never find any Animal that was 
monocular. i6;6 E. Lhwvd in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 464 
He had..catch’d Monocular Trouts. 2767 Barkinctox 
ibid. LVII. 207 Monocular fish, which arc said by Giraldus 
Cambren.si.s to be found in the lakes of Snowden. i 836 
R. F. Burton Arab. Nts. (abr. ed.) I. 90 Had we e.scaptd 
the mortification of those monocular Kalandars. 2887 Brit. 
Med. Jrnl. 7 May 995 A small monocular foetus, 
b. quasi-jA A one-eyed person. 

2886 R. F. Burton Arab. Nts. (abr. ed.) I, 82 [She] tq. 
turned with three monoculars. 

2. Of or pertaining to one eye only ; adapted to 


one eye. 

2858 Edin. Rev. CVIII. 439 Monocular vision, or vhion 
with a single eye. 2874 Van Buren Dis. Genii. Org 87 
These varieties of ophthalmia .. are rarely mono-ocular. 
2878 Carpenter in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 274/2 By the in-ser- 
tion of a .suitably constructed binocular eye-piece into the. 
body of any ordinary monocular microscope. _ xZ^vSyd.Soc. 
Lex., Monocular bandage, a bandage ajiplied to one ej’e 
only. 2902 29^4 Cent. Apr. 605 It is still more rare for it [fc. 
colour-blindness] to be monocular. 

Jig. 2890 J. Martineau Seat Author. Relig. 163 Sucha 
monocular phenomenon is the orthodoxy of the Church. 

Hence Moaocrola’xity, monocnlar condiUon. 
Mono'cnlarly adv., with the use of one eye only. 

2837 Nat, Mag. II. 276 Thieving may not unnaturally be 
assigned to a mental strabismus or monocularity. i 83 t 
CarI'entkr Microsc. § 36 (ed. 6) 39 No one who has only 
thus worked monocularfycan appreciate the guidance deriv- 
able from binocular vision. 

t MoUOXulate, Ct. Obs. rare^K [f. late L 
monocul-us (see Monoculus) + -ATE't, after L. 
octilalns OcuLATE n.] One-eyed, 

XD18T. Adams •S'/fr, Eye»saive\iVs. (1629)664 Philosophy 
(vnbaptized with grace) U said to be monoculate, to baue 
but one eye, and that is of naturall Reason. 
Monocule (nip*nr7ki;/l). rare. \y,.Y. monocule, 
or ad. L. monocul-us Monoculus.] A creature 
with only one eye (e. g. the Cyclops). Also, a 
member of the Linncean genus MoNticuLOS. 

2771 J. R. Forster Catal. Anim. N. Ainer. 33 Monocule, 
King’s Crab, Monoculus Polyphemus. 2829 Blachsf. Nag. 
XXVI. 285 Little moving things, no bigger than miles, 
were bustling about, and now and then 1 could perceive one 
or two of these diminutive monocules venturing [eic.]. 1832 
Ibid. XXXII. 667 The orifice in the forehead of the Alono- 
cule abhorr’d. 

Mouocnlist (mpnp’ki/Hist). rare. [f. late L, 
monocul-us (see Monoculus) -i- -1 st, Cf» F.mono-^ 
cu/is/e.} A monoculous person. 

1622 Misselden Pree Trade 124 Some Monoculiste, by 
the .sbarpnes.'Sie of the sence drawne to one Eie, see heller 
with that, then both. 2639 ‘ Hodo Turuervil 
knaves, walk in Morgan Phoenix Brit. 12732) 1 * 2^2 Our 
Learned Monoculist and Noble Commander, Col. Hewson. 
186S North Brit. Mail 26 Sept., O’Baldwin bad the valu- 
able assistance of a . . not over-refined monoculist, and 
another equally objectionable member of pugilUlicsociely. 

Mouoculite Cmpnp'kiwlsiU, rare. [Formed 
as prec. + -iteI.] 
fi. ? » Monoculist. Obs. 

2728 Entertainer No. 14. 95 Are there no Deputies of oak 
or Monoculites? 

2. ‘ A tossil animal that appears to have but one 
eye' {Cent. Diet. 1S90). 

Monoculous (mpnp’kirrbs), a. [f. L. mono- 
cul us (see next) + -ous.] One-eyed. 

2636 Blount Clossogr., Monocular, Monosculous 
that hath but one eye, one ey’d. a 1661 'Pm.iX'^Jyortincs, 
Carnarvonsh, (2662} iv. 30 He telleih us also of Monoculous 
Fishes. x66i ( 3 lanvill Van. Dogm. 220 We judge truth to 
be circumscrib’d by the confines of our beliefi, .and. 
all the rest of the world Monoculous. 17836’c/rr. t^lag. LV, 
I. 267 note, But Polypbeme surely was monoculous. 1801 
F, Hall in yrnl. Asiatic Soc. Bengal XXX. 200 note. 
Every one-eyed man, in these parts, [is now kuov^J as 
Holkar, from the monoculous Mardihd chieftain of that 
name 1887 O. W. Holmes in Atlantic Monthly LIX.D3® 
Dr Knox was the monoculous Waterloo surgeon, with whom 
I remember breakfasting. .. _ , 

Jig. 184s Napirr Conq. Scinde 11. ii. 283 Outrams 
monoculous diplomacy. 

II Monoculus {rapDp'kiitlvs). [late L., irreg. 
f, ’Gr. f*6v-os MoNto)- + L. oculus eye.] 

1. A one-eyed being. 

c 2440 Alphabet of Tales 389 When he had Jjurgh 
loste ane of bis een and was made monoculus. 2597 Bacon 
Cottiers Gd. 4- Euill Ess. (Arb.) 152 As to a monoculos istci 
it is more to loose one eye, then to a man that haih two cy®*- 
1638 Sir T. Hkrbert Trav. .ed. 2) 20 The Anm^pi (wlio 
from wincking when they shoot are said to be Monocuii). - 
2709 TVi/Zw-No. 36 rs. ydfrf. No. 56 p 2. 
name.] 2722 Quincv Lex. Physico-Med. (ed. 2), 
is used for a Person having but one Eye. 1819 
Monoculus, . .Monopia. A very uncommon 
strosity, In which there is but one eye, and that mostly 
abov^ the. root of tho aose. , . ^ 

2. A Linnasan genus of ‘ insects or minute crus- 
taceans ; a member of this genus. 

173a J- Hill Hist. Anim. 22, 23-, *774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. VII. 288 The Monoculus or Arborescent Water-lMca. 
2797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XIL 240/2 The quadricornis, or. 
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four-homed monoculus, a very small species about half a 
line in length. 1848 E. Forbes Naked-eyed Mednsx 60 So 
wrote ptho Frederic Muller — filled, by his studies of minute 
life, with a deep spirit of reverence and admiration of his 
monoculi. i88a Huxley Crayfish v. 279 The water .fleas or 
the monoculi of the ponds. 

3 . a. A bandage tor one eye. 

1849 in Craig, 1875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 
b. A single eye-glass {Syd. Soc» Lex, 1891). 
DdEouOCycle (.m^'n^saikl), [f. Gr. /tovo-s MoNO- 
-f KvK\ai wheel, CrcLE. Cf. Gr. iiov6kvk\os with 
one circle.] A velocipede having only one wheel. 

‘ In one form the rider is seated inside the wheel* (Web- 
ster Sup/> 1 . 1902). 

. 1869 The Vciocipede (N.Y.) Apr. 79 A New York mechanic 
has devised a monocycle or single machine. 1869 Set. 
Amer, 22 May 330 The machine is evidently a monocycle. 
1902 Speedier 15 Feb. 564/1 Monocycles progressing at eighty 
miles an hour. 

IVEonOcyclic (mf7nc?si*klik, -ssi’klik), a, 
[Formed as prec. + -ic.] Having a single circle 
or cycle. 

1 . ZooL a. Of or pertaining to the Momcyclica^ 
a subclass of crinoid Echinoderms having only a 
single circlet of basal plates, b. Of or pertaining 
to the Monocyclia^ a division of Holothurians 
having the tentacles in a single circle or series. 

1882 F. H. Carpenter in Q. Jml. Microsc, Set. XXII. 
377 The monocyclic Comatulk, i 883 Rolleston & Jack- 
son Anint, Life 545 When they [n;, underbasalsj are pre- 
sent the base of the apical system is said to be dicyclic, 
when absent monocyclic. 1900 Laaikesters Treat. Zool, 
III. Ill Monocyclic and dicyclic genera should not be 
placed in the same line of descent. 

2 . Bot. a. Having the members of a floral 
series disposed in a single whorl, b. Annual 
(B. D. Jackson Gloss, Bol. Term 

1891 Syd. Soc. Lex.y Monocyclic^ having the members of 
a series all in one whorl. 

3 . Electr. ‘ Designating a certain system or ar- 

rangement of armature windings and transmission 
lines* for the utilization of currents in a combined 
lighting and power service* (Webster 1902), 

SIoilDCyclOtlS (mpn<75i‘kl9S), a. Conch, rare^^^ 
[f. mod.L. monocycl~us (formed as Monocycle) + 
-ous.J (See quot.) 

1856 Mayne Expos, Lex.i Motiacyelus, applied to the 
Scalaria jitonocyela, because its last turn is circumscribed 
at the base by a transversal filament : monocyclous. 
Moitocyst (mp’ni^sist). Path, [f. Mono- -h 
Cyst.] A tumour consisting of a single cyst. 

1:869 T. G. Thomas Dis. IVomenifid. 2) 353 The monocyst 
..develops the power of cysto-genesis and becomes poly- 
cystic. 1897 Atibuit's Syst, Med. II. ixio The hydatid 
bladder, .consists of a single simple sac or mono-cyst. 
JUonOCysted (mp'ndsistM), a, [Formed as 
prec. + -ED -.] = next 

• 18S5 T. Gill xn Smithsonian Rep. (1886) i. 765 The 
monocysted Gregorines \read Gregarlnesj. 
lyioXLOCystlC (mpnusrstik), a. [Formed as 
prec. + -ic.J Having or consisting of a single cyst. 

187a T. G. Thomas Dis. IVomen (ed. 3) 652 Unilocular or 
monocystlc tumors rarely attain a great size as such. 1885 
E. R. Lankester In Encycl, Brit. XIX. 853/2 The sporu- 
lation. .of the various monocystic Gregarinides. 

Hence Monocystically adv. 

1872 Peaslee Ovar, Tttmors 31 The distinction.. of the 
monocystically inclined and the polycystic.. cystoma. 

IDZouocystid (mpn(7si*stid). Zool, [ad. mod, 
L. Monocystid-ea (neut. pi.), f. Gr. isovo-s Mono- 
•hnvaT’XS bladder, Cyst: see -id,] A member of 
the order Monocystidea of Gregarines, having the 
body simple, i. e. not segmented. 

1882 E. R. Lankester in Q. yrnl. Microsc. Set. XXII. 58 
The Monocystid Adelia. ovata. 1888 Rolleston <& Jack- 
son Anim, Life 859 The Monocystids of the Earthworm. 
So aZonocysti’deazi. a. and sb, (in recent Diets.), 
isionocyttariau (ni(7ni7siteaTian), a, and sb. 
Zool. [f. mod.L, Monocyttaria neut. pi. (f. Gr. 
fxovo-s Mono- + Kvrrap-o^ cell) + -an.] a. adj. 
Belonging to the group Monocyttaria of Radio- 
larians, which have a single central capsule; uni- 
capsular. b. sb. A member of this group. 

1890 in Century Diet, 

Monodactyl, -yle (mpniJdse'ktil), a. Zool. 
[ad. Gr. fiovo 5 aKTv\~o% one-fingered, f. povo-s 
Mono- -f bauTv\~os finger. Cf. F, monodaclyle.'] 
=5 Monodactylods. 

1819 G. Samouelle Eniomol. CoM/end. xjj Monodactyle 
claws. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. xxviii. 48 The foot 
or Tarsus [of the Dij^tera\ is almost universally mono- 
dactyle. 1852 Dana Crust, n. 1036 A monodactyle hand. 
1870 Flower Osteal. Mauim, xix. (1876) 319 The mono- 
dactyle foot of the Horse. 

- lidoziodacty’lic, Pros. rare~“°. [f.MoNO- 
+ Dactylic.] Containing but one dactyl. 

1890 in Century Diet. 

IffonodactylOUS (mf?nedse*ktil3s), a. Zool. 
[fi Monodactyl + -ous.] Having only one finger, 
toe, or claw. In Crustacea = Subchelate, 

1828-32 in Webster. 1841 Penny CycU 421/x The last 
three pairs (of fcetl are moiiodactylous. 1856-8 W. Ci^rk 
Van der Hoeven's Zool. I. 671 Hippoidea.— First pair of 
feet monodactylous or subchclate. i 83 x Nature 29 Sept. 
527/2 A link.. between our modem monodactylous horse 
and its three-toed ancestor. 
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Mouoda'ctyly. [f. Mosodsotyl + -t.] The 
condition of being monodactyl. 

1897 Amer. Naturalist Feb. i6t The raonodactyly, ob- 
served in the pig by Aristotle. 

I^onodelpll (m^'nirdelf). Zool. [ad. F. A/ono- 
delphe (^De Blainville), f. mod.L, Alonodelph-ia^ f. 
Gr, povo^s Mono- + womb.] A mammal be- 

longing to the subclass Monodelphia of mammals, 
characterized by a single uterus and vagina, and 
comprising all mammals except the monotremes 
and marsupials. 

1842 Brande Diet. Scu etc., Monodeiphs.., a name given 
by De Blainville to the first sub-class in his binary division 
of Mammalia. 1878 Bartley tr. Topinards AnthroP. 22 
The Monodelphs include (1) The Cetacea and Amphibia. 
(a) The Pachydermata (etc.]. 

SolSiloaode*Ipliian, Q.,adJ. of, belonging to, or cha- 
racteristic of the Alonodelphia ; b. sb. a member of 
this subclass; UonodeTpluc, MonodeTphons adjs. 

1856 Expos. Lex.^ Monodelpkus^. .motiobeX^ovis. 

x86g Huxley Introd. Classtf. Anim. go In this manner 
..the Monodetphian feetus is supplied with nourishment. 
/bid. 98 The type of a distinct order of deciduate Mono- 
delphous Mammalia. *870 Flower Osteal. Mamm. i. ( 1876) 
3 The remaining Monodetphian Mammals are : — i. Primates. 
x88z Mivart Cat 469 The Cat, as a monodelphous mammal, 
cf course shares the characters which distinguish that sub- 
class from both the others. 1882 Ogilvie^ Monodeiph^ 
MonodeiphiaHt sb. a mammal belonging to the sub-class 
ilonodelphia. Ibid.^ Monodeipiiic. 

jyConodelph, etc., erron. ff. Monadslph, etc. 
Monodermie: see Mono- i. 

II liloiio'dia. Mus. [It. or L. : see Monody.] 
(See quot) 

xB8a Rockstro in Grove Diet. Mus. II. 354/x Mo/todia. 
A term applied, by modern critics, Jo music written in what 
is sometimes called the Homophonic Style : that is to say, 
music, in which the Melody is confined to a single part,^ in- 
stead of heino^ equally distributed between all the Voices 
employed, as m the Polyphonic Schools. 

I^onodiabolism, -diametral : see Mono- i. 

lUCoilodic (mpnp'dik), a. [ad. Gr. noyip 5 i/{~bs 
f. /ioyqid-bs: see Monody and -ic.] Pertaining to or 
of the nature of monody. In Music, characterized 
by the predominance of one part or melody, to 
which the other parts merely furnish harmonies. 

1818 Busby Gram. Mus. 99 note. The first of these styles 
of melody they term monadic, the second polyodic. 1S79 
Grove Diet. Mus. I. 746/x Homophone .. is sometimes 
applied to music written in what was formerly called the 
Monodic style. 1883 Rockstro ibid. 111.278/2 The Mo- 
nodic School of Florence. 1896 J. A. F. Maitland in Diet. 
Nat. Biog. XLVII. 42/2 The newart of monodic writing, as 
opposed to the elaborate involutions of the madrigalian 
period, xgoo H. W. Smyth Greek Melie Poets p. xxi, Mono- 
dic melic, or that which is sung by a single voice, is repre- 
sented in the earliest stage of Greek song by the nome. 

So mono'dical a . ; SXono'dically adv. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Monodical. 1890 Century Diet., 
Monodieally, 

IVtonodichlamydeouB, etc. : see Mono- i. 
DflCouodist (mpTJ^dist). [f. Monod(t + -ist.] 

1 , One who writes or sings a monody. 

1751 Richardson Carr. (1804) III. 183 Think you, Madam, 
that a certain monodist did not imagine himf^elf possessed 
by this purer flame. 1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 13 Aug. I. 
1106 The monodist (Jc. Huddesford, who wrote a ‘ Monody 
on the Death of Dick, an Academical Cat’] connects him 
with cats of great renown in the annals of witchcrafL 

2 . One who composes in the monodic style; 
opposed to contrapuntist (Cent. Diet. 1890), 

Monodistich.: see Mono- i- 

IVIO'nodize, v. nonce-wd. [f. Monod(t + -ize.] 
trans. To make the subject of a monody. 

1796 Coleridge ir/, Aug, in Biog. Lit. (1847) II. 370, I 
was at Matlock, the place monodized by Bowles. 

11 Monodou (mp’n^dpn), Zool. [mod.L., f. Gr, 
fiovo5oi/T-,pot'o5ovy,f,7toi'-o?MoN(o)- + o5ovT-,65ous 
tooth.] A genus of delphinoid cetaceans, con- 
taining only the narwhal {M. nionoceros') ; also, a 
member of this genus, 

X753 J. Hill Hist. Anint, 3\\Monodon, the Unicorn-fish, 
or Nar-wal. 1753 Chambers Cyc/. ^1865 Letheby 

in IVylde's Circ. Set. 1. 103/2 Even the Monodons or nar- 
^vhales may be made to yield train-oil. 1 

SEonodont (mpmddpnt), a. rare‘~°. [Formed as i 
prec.J Having only one tooth. Also Mouodo*ntal 
a., of the nature of an ‘ only tooth * ; also, pertain- 
ing to the genus Monodou, 

1853 Kane GrJnnell Exp. xxxvii. (1856} 340 The horn, 
that monodontal process which gives them their name of 
sea-uclcorn. 1891 Syd. Soc, Lex., Mcnodout. 

Udonodrama (mp’m^drama, m^(7dra*ina). Also 
9 2noz2odrani(e. [f. Mono- + DBAiiA.] A dra- 
matic piece for a single performer. 

1793 Southey Lei. to G. C. Bedford a6 Oct. in ^^(1849) 

1. 185 Afonodmmas, comodramas, tragodramas, all sorts of 
dramas, 1803 \xi Spirit Pub/, fynls, (2804) VII. 270 He 
(an actor] is assisting to get up the Monodram, in which he 
lakes a principal part. 1823 Edin. Rev. XXXVllI, 183 
The first attempt at dramatic writing would naturally be in 
the form of a monodram& 1829 Examiner 275/2 The puns 
and drollery of Mathews in bis new mono-drama At Home. 
1849 Eclectic Rev. XXVI. 211 The entire sum of his 
(Browning's] poetry may be said to be dramatic, though 
much of It.. simple monodrama. 1904 Athensfum 18 June 
776/1 Tennyson intended ‘Maud* to be a pure monodrama, 
yet it was taken for a portrait of himself. 
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fig. New Monthly Mt^. "K. 4z Friendship is with 

, them a mono-drama, in which they play the principal and 
sole ^art. 

Hence Mo:aodrama*tic a., pertaining to or cha- 
racteristic of a monodraraa; Monoclra*jnatist, 
one who wiites a moiiodrama.' 

1803 in spirit Publ. Jmts. (1805) VIII. 178 Hint to a 
Mono-dramatist, how to avoid damnation. 2825 Blackvj. 
Mag. XVII. 731 These great performers..ba'e retiied into 
a dignified and limited range of mono-dramatic pans. 1897 
Tennyson Mem, Ld. Tennyson I. 402 ‘ Maud ’ and other 
monodramatic poems. 

Monodromio a. Malk. [f. 

Gr. fwvo-s Mono- + dp6fi-os course + -lo, after F. 
momdrome (Cauchy).] Of a function : Having a 
single value for one value of the variable. 

1890 in Century Diet, 1893 Forsyth Theory of Func» 
Hons IS jiote. 

IVConody (mpnJdi). [ad. L. mouedia, viond^ 
diiwi, a. Gr. /sopwSia solo, lament, f. ^o> wb-os sing- 
ing alone, f. ptor-as Mono- + ^ 5 - contracted form of 
doi 5 - abiaut-var. of deiS-etp to sing: cf. wbri 
Cf. F. monodie. It. tnonodial\ 

1 . In Greek literature : a. A lyric ode sung by a 
single voice ; an ode sung by one of the actors in 
a tragedy (as distinct from the chorus) ; hence, a 
mournful song or dirge. 

[1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie i. xxiv. (Arb.) 63 Such 
funerall songs were called Epicedta if they were song by 
many, and Monodia if they were vuered by one alone.1 
X623 CocKERAM, Monodies, mournefuli .songs, 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Monodie, a lamentable or funeral song, where one 
sings alone, ly^tjoansoti Ratubleriio. 256 f 7 Tragedy was 
I a monody or solitary song in honour of Bacchus, improved 
afterwards intoa diMogue; 2760 Fawkes ir. Sapp/iolnteod., 
She Wrote nine Books of Odes, besides Elegies, Epigrams, 
Iambics, Monodies and other Pieces. 1896 Haich Creek 
Drama 363 The monodies form one of the most salient 
features in the tragedy of Euripides. 1900 H. W, Smyth 
Greek Melic Poets p. xxi, The chief repre-sentatives of the 
monody are the AioHans and the Ionic Anakreon. 
b. A funeral oration. (So in late Gr,] 

1781 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. xviii. II. no note. The monody 
pronounced on the death of Constantine, might have been 
Very instructive; but prudence and false taste engaged the 
orator to involve himself in vague declamation. 

2 . A poem in which a mourner bewails some 
one*s death. 

2637 Milton Lyetdas Argt., In this Monody the Author 
bewails a learned Friend, unfortunately drownM. X69X 
Wood Atlu Oxon. I. 590 Soon after was a tomb erected., 
whereon was insculp'd a Monodie made by Dr. Laur. 
Humphrey. 2790 Coleridge {title) Monody on the Death 
ofCbatterton. 2809 Byron Bards 4* Rev. 747 Let monodies 
on Fox regale your crew. x866 M. Arnold {title) Thyrsis. A 
Monody, to commemorate the author’s friend, Arthur Hugh 
Clough. 

3 . Mus. The homophonic style of composition 
(see Monodia). Also, a composition in this style. 

2887 Daily News 3 May 6/1 Son§s for a single voice 
were not known in art music until Vincenzo Galilei.. com- 
posed solos with instrumental accompaniments. On the 
invention of these ’monodies', as they were called, the 
three above-named [Italian] masters.. founded their drama- 
tic attempts. 2890 in Century Diet. 

4 . ^Monotonous sound; monotonousness of 
sound* {Cent. Dictl). 

<22849 Foe Bells iv, Hear the tolling of the bells— Iron 
bells ! What a world of solemn thought their monody 
compels { 1885 hliss Morfree Prophet Gt. Smoky Mis. 
i. 30 The vague, sighing voice of the woods rose and fell 
with a melancholy monody. 

IVEonodyuamic (.mpm^dainse-mik, -din-), a. 
rare, [f Gr. fiovo-s Mono- + Bbvapi-is power + - 10 .] 

1 . Having only one power or talent, nonce-use. 

2823 De Quincey Herder Wks. 1862 XII. 128 Monody- 
namic men, men of a .‘.ingle talent. 

2. Chem. — Monovalent. 

2872 Thudichum Chem. Phys, 23 ButyryL.is a mono- 
dynamic radical. 

Monodynamism (mpnudaimamiz’m). rare. 

[f. Gr. pLoj/o-s Mono- + bvvapL-is power, force + -isii.] 
The doctrine that all forms of activity in nature 
are only various manifestations of one force. 

1867 Lewes Hist. Philos, fed. 3) I. 3 Side by side with 
this tentative, .monotheism there is a Ixild and unhesitating 
monodynamism, tlie eflbris of all the early thinkers being 
to reduce all the powers of nature to one principle. 

IMonodynamous : see Mono- i. 

11 Monoecia (mpnrjia). Bot, [mod.L. (Linnaeus 
^ 735 )> f* fsovo-s Mono- -f- oTk-os house: cf. 
Dkecia.] The twenty-first class in the Sexual 
System of Linnaeus, comprising plants which have 
the stamens and pistils, or male and female organs, 
in separate flowers, but on the same plant. 

1753 Chaaibers Cycl. Su/p., Monxeia, in botany, a class 
of plants which have not tHe male and female parts, , . in the 
same, but In different flowers; and those on the same root. 
1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. ix. (2794) 05* *862 Darwin 
in Life *5- Lett. ( 1887I HI. 304 About one-third of the British 
genera of aquatic plants belong to the Lianean classes of 
Mono- and Dicecia. 

Hence UXoncB'cian = MONffiCious ; sb. a 
monoecious plant or animal. 

2828-3* Webster, Moneciatt [<t. and sb.] ; and in mod. Diets. 

JUConcecioiLS (mpnr jas), ti. Also monecious. 

[f. Mon<eci-a -f -ous.] 

1 . Bot. a. Of phanerogams : Having unisexual 
male and female flowers on the same plant; be- 
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longing to the Linnsean class Mon{ECIA. (Cf, 
Monoicous a.) 

1761 Stiles in Trans. IV. 259 Not only in the 

Ditecious plants^ but in the Monoecious and Polygamious 
also. 182a Hortns Anglicns II. 545 With flo vers mon(Kcious. 
1877 Darwin Forms 0/ FI. Inirod. 9 We now come to our 
second Class, that of monoecious species, or those which 
have their sexes separated but borne on the same plant, 
X900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Boi. Terms, Monacious ho 7 no> 
gamy, fertilization from another inflorescence of the same 
plant (Delpino). 

b. Of cryptogams : Having both male and 
female organs on the same individual. 

i8Sx Bentley Man, Dot. 393 When conceptacles of. both 
kinds [jc. with antheridia and sporangia] occur on tbesame 
plant, this is termed monoecious, if on different plants, they 
are dioecious. 1887 Ibid. (ed. 51 396 Some species, as Fuchs 
'plaiycarfnts, are monoecious, i. e. contain both antheiidia 
and oo§onia in the same conceptacle. 

2. ZooU [Cf. Monoic a.\ Having the two sexes 
in one individual ; hermaphrodite. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. xlvii. 401 The first of 
these purposes was best promoted by creating^ things 
‘according to their kind’, with sexes monoecious or dioerious. 
i83o Pascoe Zool. Classi/. (ed. 2) 283 Mouceeious. ' When 
the male and female are associated in one organism. x883 
Rolleston & (ackson Anim. Life Introd. 25 The testis 
may co*exist with the ovary in the same animal, which is 
then said to he monoecious or hermaphrodite. 

Hence Moura’cioasly adv. 

1847 W. Darlington Amor. IVeeds Gloss, {i860) 424/2 
Monccciousty or vtoiioicously polygamous', having perfect 
and imperfect flowers on the same plant. 1890 in Century 
Diet. ; and in later Diels. 

MoiKBClsm (mpnrsiz’m). [ad, mod.L, mojU£~ 
dsrnus, I, Gr. *ii^votK~os (see MoxtEciA) + -isar.] 
The condition of being monoecious. 

1875 Bennett & Dver Saclts* Dot. 111. vi. 807 If the plant 
which produces both kinds of .sexual organs is large or at 
least strongly differentiated, distance in the relationship of 
the two kinds of reproductive cells is still attained by the 
male and female organs being produced on different branches; 
and this phenomenon, which is in general termed 
is ako common in the vegetable kingdom. 

Uffonoeidio (inpnoiai'dik). a. 7‘ari-'-. [f. Gr. 

liovouB-rjt of one form or kind (f. fiovo-s MoNO- 
+ (IS-os form) + - 10 .] Of one form or nature. 

<1182. ShelleV £ss, ft Lcil. (i8(o) I. 143 A beauty 
wonderful in its nature... . It is eternally uniform and con- 
sistent and monoeidic with itself, /drif. 146 'I'he divine, the 
original, the supreme, the monoeidic beautiful it.self. 
moaosmfjryony: see MoNEUflavoNT. 
Monoepio: see Monepic. 
Morioeatrous.MonoflageUata : see Mono- i. 
Monoethyl: see Monethvl. 
MoaogamCmji-nd’jrsm). Bot. \p..Y .monosamc, 
ad. mod.L. monogamse, fern. pi. of moiwgamus 
Mono iAMOus.] A plant of the order Monogajiia. 

• 1828-32 Webster, Mtiniiga.m, in botany, a plant that has 
a simple flower, though the anthers are united, (citingl Lee. 
In mod. Diets. 


II Monogamia (mpnpg^i-mia, -gafmia). Bot. 
[mod.L, (Linriteus) use of late L. moiiogamia ‘single 
marriage’, Monooamt.] The sixth order in the 
nineteenth class {Syngenesid} in the Linntean 
Se.xual System, comprising species which hear 
solitary flowers (not collected in a capitulum) in 
which the anthers are united. Not now recognized 
as an order in any system. 

t Lee Iniroi. Bot. n. iii. (1765I 8t Monogamia. 
1807 J. E. oMiTH Bot. 4cx> Linnecus has a 6ih Order 

in this [rr. the 19th] Class, named Monogamia, consisting of 
simple flosvers wuh united anthers ; but this 1 have pre- 
sumed to disu.se, because [etc.]. 

Hence Monoffa'iuiaa a.l, pertaining to this order. 

1828-32 in Webster. 


Monogamian (mfmpgyi-mian), a.s rare. ff. 
Monogamy -r -an.] Of or pertaining to mono- 
gamy ; monogamous. 

1876 L H. Morgan in N. Ainer. Rev. CXXIII.flr Itwas 
founded upon mnrriage between single p.-iirs. hut it fell below 
the monoramian famdy of civilized society. 1881 — Con- 
%'th ^ Ethnol. IV. 5 As the syndyatmian family 

of me period b-gan to assume monogamian characteristics. 

, with but one of the opposite 

sex (hunks Stand. Diet.). 

Monogamic impnogjj-mik), a. [f. Gr. eiov6- 
7 a/4-oj (see Monogamous) 4 - -ic. So F. motw^ea- 
jnique^ ^ 

1. Of or pertaining to monogamy ; (less correctly) 
practising monogamy, monogamous. 

1^0 Erateds .Uag XXI. 391 All trace of the monogamic 
pillar of orthodoxy therefore dl^ppeam. i85o J. M. Lu“di.ow 
in Maenz. II. 46 If M. Michelet has satisfied himself 
by means of physiology that man is a monogamic animal 
so much the better. 1876 In Ruskin Fors Clav. VI. 376 A 
Hoine should minister to all the needs of its members. This 
ordinary monogamic homes cannot do. 1882-3 Schaff 
Encycl. Relig. Kttowl, III. 2549/1 The institution of mono- 
gamic marriage in Gene.sis. 

2. Bot. — Mo.n’ogamous a. 3. 

x856- Mayne Expos, Lex., Mouognmicus, Mouogamus. 
The latter of these two terms is applied by H. Ca.ssini to the 
ca/aMtffirt.of the Synaniiierex when they contain flowers 
which are of the same se.v, as in the Lactuca : monog.amic : 
monogamous. 1866 Treas. Bot., Monogafuia {ad}. Mofio- 
gamic), having flowers distinct from each other, and not 
collected in a capitulum. 


Monoga'miotis, a. Bot, . [f. Monogami-a + 
-ous. j B^onging to ihe Linnsian order Mo.nogamia. 
1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Ittonogamist (mlnp-gamist). [£ Gr. /topi!- 

7074-05 (see Monogamous) -p -ist.] 

1. ‘One who dis.nllows second marriages’ (J.); 
also, one who by custom or law is debarred from 
second marriage after the death of the first spouse ; 
opposed to digamist. 

1651 C. Cartwright Ce»i. Reitg. i. 49 Hierom [was] a 
MonogamisL 1766 Golosm. Fie. IF, U, 1 maintained, .that 
it was unlavk'ful for a priest of the church of ICngland, after 
the death of his first wife, to lake a second ; or, to express 
it ill one word, I valued myself upon being a strict mono- 
gamist, 

2. Oiie who has but one living and iindivorced 
spouse, as opposed to bigamist or polygamist. ^ 

X731 Bailey (vol. 1I.\ Monogamist, one who i-i of single 
marriage. xZ'ssSat. Rev. at Dec. 637 Polygamy i-i forbidden 
by the Gospel, and.. consequently, on becoming .a Christian, 
a man must, become a monogamist. 1862 Max Muller 
Chips (1867) I. i63 The Par.MS are monogamists. 

3. quaSl-m^*. = MON'OGAAlIiTIC. 

187s PoSTE Gains iv. (ed. 2) 545 A monogamist forum will 
pot enforce polygamibtic laws. 1906 The Christian 1 Nov, 
9/2 Ciiristianity. the only absolute monogamist religion. 

Hence Monogamfatic a., of or periaining to 
monogamists (sense 2 ) or monogamy; favouring 
monogamy. 1890 in Century Diet, 

i^MouO'^aillize, Obs. [Formed as prec. 
+ -izE.J intr. To hold the opinion of the ^ mono- 
gamists* (see Monogamist i). 

1605 T. Bell Motives Rant. Faith Dcd., If TertulUan.. 
erred montanizing .if Hyeronlmus moiiogamizing. 

Monogamous (m/np-gamas), a. [f. ecci.L. mo- 
nogam-us (a. Gr. tiovo'^afios marrying only once, f. 
fxuvo-s Mono- + 70/105 marriage) + -ous. Cf. F. 
moaogame.l 

1. Of persons : Practising monogamy, a. Having 
or permitted to have only one living and un- 
divorced husband or wife at one time : opposed 
to bigamous or polygamous, b. Refraining or de- 
barred from remarriage after the death of the first 
spouse : opposed to digamous. 

1798 Maltuus PopuL (18171 1. 216 The number of people 
increased in a fourfold ratio by polygamy, to what it is in 
those countries that arc monogamous. 1828-32 Webster, 
Plonogaiueus, having one wife only and not permitted to 
marry a second. 1865 W. G. Palcravb Arabia I. 295 A 
faithful and (chough wealthy) a moiiogatuous hu:>band. 

2. Zool. Ol animals, esp. applied to birds ; Pair- 
ing with only one male or female, either for the 
breeding season, or for life. 

1770 G. White ^etborne. To Pennant xxix, Amon{; the 
monogamous birds several are to be found, mter patring- 
time, single, and of each sex. ^ 1830 ‘ B. Moubray ’ Dotn. 
Ponltry (ed. 6) 141 The pigeon is monogamous, that is, the 
male attaches and confines himself to one female, and the 
attachment is reciprocal. 1835 Kirby Hob. ft Inst. Anim. 
xxi. II. 384 Both sexes (of these fishes], for they are mono- 
gamous, waich and defend them {sc. their eggs] till the 
young come forth. 2835-6 Owen in TodeCs Cycl. Anat. 1. 
267/2 All the Birds of Prey, .are monogamous. 1872 Dar- 
win DesC. .Man. II. xx, 361 Several kinds, as some of the 
Indian and American monkeys, are strictly monogamous, 
and associate all the year round with their wives. 2880 
GUnther Fishes xli. 178 Some Teleostei., are monogamous. 

3. Bot. Belonging to the Linncean order Alono^ 
gamia. 

2822 ir. Decandolle ^ SprengePs Elem. Philos. Plants 11. 
ii, 94 The Liniixan Monogamous plants. 2856 [see Mono- 
gamic a. 2]. 1892 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

4. Of or peitaiiiing to monogamy. 

2882 Baber in Roy. Geog. Soc., Suppl, Papers 1. 1. 97 A 
European.. whose personal coiivicuon..is strictly mono- 
gamous. 2878 Lkcky Eng, in i8//< C, (1883) J. 495 Perpetual 
monogamous attachments would always be ihe most common. 
1884 Century Mag. XXVUI. 622 The monogamous family, 
formed by the union of one woman with one man. 2883 J. G. 
Bertram British Aim. Comp. 77 The giouse..[is] a bird of 
strictly monogamous habits. 2^5 ‘ G. Paston ’ Stud. Pro- 
judices vii. Monogamous marriage. 

Hence Mouo'gamously adv. 

187s £'rA<;3 July j/3 There are in this country. .500,000 
women who cannot possibly be monogamou>ly manied. 

Monogamy (m.Tnp*gaini). Also 7 luono- 
gamie. [ad. t . mouogamie. ad, eccl.L. monogamia, 
Gr. fiovoyafiia, f. fxovoyafS’Os (see MoNOGAilous).] 

1. The practice or principle of marrying only 
once, or of not remarrying after the death of the 
first spouse : opposed to digamy. Now rare. 

162a T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 6 The marriage of the 
wiues sister is forbidden by proportion euen in monogamic. 
2620 Bp. Hall Hon. Marr. Clergy i. xix. 206 If hee had euer 
read the Booke following, of Monogamic, he might have 
found [etc.]. 26^6 Glossogr,, Monogamie, a marrying 

of one onely wife all the life time. 2727-52 [see 2]. 2856 

Biog.jGoldstn. (2860)62 Moses and his spectacles, 
the Vicar and his monogamy, .have caused., much harmless 
mirth. 

2. The condition, rule, or custom of being 
married to only one person at a time (opposed 
to polygamy or bigamy); chiefly applied to the 
rule or custom (more explicitly called monogyny) 
by which a man can have only one wife, but also 
including monandty, the rule or custom, by which 
a woman can have only one husband. 


1708 Brit. Apollo No. 82, i/i Monogamy is Agreeable 
to the Primary Intention of a Marriage-state. 1727-ei 
Chambers Cycl., Monogamy, the state or condition of ihi^ 
who have only married once, or are re-strained to a single 
wife. 1788 Reid Active Poxoers ni. in. vi. Suppose agwn 
that we rea^on for monogamy from the intention of tiaturel 
2869 'Ly.zv.'i Europ. Mor. 1. 107 In Rome, monogamy was 
firmly e.siahlished. 2878 K. Johnston A/rha iii. 41 in 
Marocco Monogamy is the rule both amongst the Arabs 
and the Berbers. 1886 Law Times LXXX. 335/2 A country 
where monogamy is the only legal form of marriage. 

3 . Zool. The habit of living in pairs, or having 
only one mate, 

2785 G. Forster tr. Sparnnan's Foy. Cape G. H, II. 120 
Thevenot is right when he asserts, that the ostrich lives in 
monogamy, or with one female. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat, 
Hist. 1. 51 These apes.. live in monogamy. 

Monoganglial, -ganglionic: see Mono- i. 
Mouogastric (mpnegee-strik), a. [ad. F. 
inonogastriqite : see Mono- and GASTiitc.] 

1 . Anat. (See quots.). 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., in anatomy, a 

name given by Vieussenc, and some French writers, to one 
of the muscles of the ear, called by Cowper, the 7«/dr««x 
auris, and more properly by Alblnus, the iensor tytupani. 
2904 Applelotis Med. Diet., Mouogastric,.. 3. having a 
single belly (said of muscles). 

2 . Having only one stomach or digestive cavity, 

28x4 Edin. Rev, XXIII. 289 The one [le. Avarice] is 

a monogastric blood-sucker. . 2849 Huxley in Phil. Tram, 
CXXXIX. 426 The stomach of a monog^tric Dlphyes. 
285s Dunclison Med. Lex. (ed. 12) s.v., Man is monogastric; 
ruminating animals, on the contrary, are polygaslric. 1875 
H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 547 Youatt states that, .both 
with monoga-siric animals and ruminants, he has never 
known the drug to fail. 

Monogeu (mp’n^d.^en). Chem. [See Mono- 3 
and -GKN I .] An element which combines in one 
proportion only. 

1873 [see Polygenic a. 2]. 

MoilOgeiieityCnipnffd3^nr‘iti).jJ/ir/^. [Formed 
as next + -iTY.j The state or condition of being 
monogeneous. 

1906 Athemeum 20 Jan. 83/3 The following papers were 
communicated [on Jan. n]: ‘On the Monogeneity of an 
Algebraic Function', by Dr. H. F. Baker, [etc.]. 

Monogeneous (mfnod,:^i'nias), a. [f. mod.L. 
monogene-us, f. Gr. fjovo-^ey-ijs (f, fioyo-s Mono* + 
TcV-o? kind, race) + -ous. Cf. F. monoginl] 

1 . Of one race or family, 2856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

2 . Biol. Generated in the same form as that of 
the parents. 

2890 Century Did. s.v, 2891 Ibid. s.v. Tremaioda, The 
monogeneous and digeneous suborders [of Tretualoda], 

3 . Math. Having a single differential coefficient. 
Cf. Monogenous a. 7. 

2888 B. Williamson in Encycl. Brit, XXIV, 72/1 {Vari* 
able) The function is snonogeneous. 

. Mono^enesis (m/^m^d^em/sis). , [a. mod.L. : 
see Mono- and Genesis. Cf. F. monogmht^ 

1 . Ceol. Oneness of origin, 

2864 Webster (cites Dana). 

2 . Biol, in various uses (see quots,), 

i856 Brands & Cox Did. Sci., etc., Monogenesis. Professor 
van Beneden understands this term as applied to the 
development, c. g. of an Entozoon from a parent resembling 
itself. Prof. A Thomson uses it as applied to descent of an 
individual from one parent form, containing both the sperm 
cell and germ cell, or male and female parent principles. 
2866 Chamb. Encycl, VIII. 195/2 The terms Monpgetuns 
and Homogenesis have been.. applied to the cases in wnicti 
non-sexual reproduction takes place by fission or gemma- 
tion. Oowxvz, Plotu\g€n€ 5 i 5 ..{c') Defined by Haeckel 

to mean development of all the beings in the universe liom 
a single cell.’ 2892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Mouogetiesis, . . inz 
doctrine of the descent of the members of a species from 
an original single pair. Ibid., Monoge>iesis,..\n^ same as 
Moftogeny 

Hence Honoge*nesist = MoNOGENisr. 

2B62 Tetnple BarN. 215 The theory of gradual climatic 
changes must.. be abandoned, and the monogenesists rnust 
..fall .back upon a new line cf defences... 'I his quarrel 01 
the mono- and polygenesists. .is a very pretty one. ^ 

Monogenesy (mpnt^d^em/si). [f. Gr. /loi'o-s 
single 4- -7€i'€am, f. \ cf. Monogenesis.] 

1 . =MONOaENISM, 

• 1885 in CasselCs Encycl. Did., and in later Diets. ^ 

2 . =. MoNOGONY. 1890 n Century Did. 

Monogenetic (mp^i/dsihe-tik), a. [Formed 
as Monogenesis : see - genetic.] 

1 . Geol. Of 6F pertaining to monogenesis; _ re- 

sulting from one continued process of formation 
(Webster .Yw///. 1880). - . 

2873 [see PoLYGENETic o, 2]. 1880 DfOis Matt.Geol. (eo. 3> 

776 The Appalachians .. constitute one individual- among 

mountains, becau.se. a result of one genetic process, or in 
word, monogenetic. 

2 . Biol. Of or pertaining .to monogenesis or 


monogenism. . , . ,t.l 

2873 Max Muller in FrascFs Mag. 2 ^e, 

indeed, two schook of physiologists, the ^ ^ 

monogenetic, the former admitting from the b g n g 
variety of pr mitive cells, the latter posjulatine but one cell, 
as the source of all being. 1886 Science Vfl. 169/2 Ihe 
monogenetic theory which believes m the miginal 
origin of all mankind from one pair.. 2896 F. B. J o. 
InHod. Hist. Relig. i. 7 Man’s origin was monogenetic. 

• 3. Zool. (See quot. 1903 .) _ . - , , , 

• 1888 Rollesto.n & Jackson Anim. Life 649 In the mono* 



MONOGENIC. 

geaetic Trematoda it [the ovum] is always laid ; in the di* 
genetic it may, or may not commence its development in 
rhe oyiduct. xgos Mischin S^roz<;a m E. R. I^nJcester 
Treat. Zool, I. \^t\x\Monocysiis the whole life-history is 
a single cycle,.. it !•<, in fact, monogenetic. ..But in many 
other Sporozoa. .the life-cycle becomes digenetic, that is to 
say, it is differentiated into two distinct generations. 

4 . Bot, ^See quot.) 

1900 B. D. Jacksos Gloss, Bol, Tenns^ Monogenetic Re- 
productions ase.xual reproduction. 

JULOnogeuic (mf7ni?cl,^e*nik), a. [f. Gr. txovo-s 
Mono- r 7€i'-oj kind, origin (cf. -gen) + -ic.] 

L GeoL (See quot.) So F. monoginiqiie, 

1856 Maynb Expos. Lex.y jMcnogcnicuSy applied to a 
rock of which all the parts are of the same nature ; thus the 
monogenic gompholite is a calcareous rock in a calcareous 
cement, more or less pure : monogenic. 

2 . Chem, Combining with an element in only 
one form ; forming only one compound with a 
monovalent element, 

1873 Fowncs' Chem. (ed. ii) 231 There are a few other 
monogenic elements. 

3. Math Monogenic function : a function which 
has a differential coefficient ; i. e. one whose rate 
of variation in any direction is independent of that 
direction by being independent of the mode of 
change of the variable. 

1893 Forsyth Theory of Functions 14 The idea of a mono- 
genic function of a complex variable and the idea of de- 
pendence expressible by arithmetical operations are not 
coextensive. 1902^ H. F. Baker in Encyci. Brit, XXVIII. 
5^9/t A. monogenic analytical function J the word mono- 
genic having reference to the fact that various series, in 
x-c, X “Cl, X -Cl j,..,, which represent the functionin different 
parts of the plane, have a single origin, namely, the series 
f(x), all the properties of the Inunction being virtually con- 
tinued in this one series. 

4 . Biol. a. ^ Of or pertaining to nionogenesis * 
Webster 1897), b. (See quot.) 

'1834-1900 G, M. Gould Did. Med. (ed. 5), Monogenicy iu 
biology, producing but one sort of embryo, as distinguished 
from diphygenic. 

5 . * Having a single origin ; — applied to the 
human species* (Webster Sttppl. 1902). 

.JUCouo^euisiu (mp.ip*d,^rui2’m), [f. Mono- + 
-GEN h -ISM. So F. monogenisme.] 

1 . The doctrine of monogeny ; the theory that 
the human races have all descended fron> a common 
ancestry, or from a single pair. i 

1863 Huxley in Fortn, Rev. I. 273 Five-sixths of the 
public are taught this Adamitic Monogenism, as if it were 
an established truth, and believe it. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. 
eXXVI. 471 But the church doctrine as to man’s moral 
condition does not depend at all upon monogenism. x88o 
A. H. Keane in Nahtre jo Dec, 199/1 Unorthodox mono- 
genism, that is monogenism not starting from a created 
pair,, .seems [etc.]. 

• 2 . * Lamarck’s term for the doctrine tliat all 
animal types actually living have derived their 
origin from the same anatomical element’ (^Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1891). 

Monogenist (mpf.i^‘d,^/hUt). [f. Mono- + 

-GEN -t* -1ST. So F. monogdtiste.l 

1 . One who believes or maintains the theory of 
tile origin of mankind from a single pair. 

1837 Gi-iddon in Nott & G. Indig. Races 402 The Mono- 
genists and the Polygenists : being an e.^posit^o^ of the 
doctrines of schools professing to sustain dogmatically the 
Unity or the Diversity of human races. 1863 Huxley in 
Fortn. Rev. I. 273 According to the Monogenists, all 
mankind have sprung from a single pair. 187$ Tylor in 
Encyci. Brit. IJ. 114/1 The monogenist has claimed all 
mankind to be descended from one original stock, and 
generally from a single pair. 

attrib. x88s Huxley in Fortn. Rev. T. 273 The Mono- 
genist- hypotheses. 16S3 'IVlor in Nature 3 May S/2 
Prichard, the leader of the monogenist school forty years ago. 
x888 Cave Inspir. O. Test. ii. 103 A monogenist argument. 

2 . One who maintains the unity of origin of 
living beings. 

1868 Owen Anai. III. 817 To meet the inevitable question 
of ‘ \Vhence the first organic matter?’ the Monogenist is 
reduced to enumerate the existing elements into which the 
simplest living jelly, .or sarcode..is re^olvable. 

Hence Moaogfeni’stic pertaining to mono- 

genists or monogenism. 

1865 Reader \x Feb. 162/3 A consideration of the mono- 
geni-.tic and polygenistic theories of the origin of man. 1865 
Huxley in Fortn. Rez'. I. 275 Combining all that is good in 
the Monogenistic and Polygenistic schooU. 1890 — in xgth 
Cent. July 754 Their judgment was often unconsciously 
warped by strong monogenistic proclivities. 

Mouogeuous a. [f. Gr. fiovo-s 

Mo.vo - -I- 7«Voi kind, origin, -yei'- to grow, produce 
(see -gen) + -ous.] 

1 . Za/. (See quot. 1S56.) 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex.y Monogenns, Boi.. applied by 
Lessing to monocoiyledonous plants, because they have but 
onesurface of increase, which is central: monogenous. 1891 
in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms, 
Monogenous^ Endogenous. 

2 . = Monogeneous a. 1. 

x 865 Reader 15 Sept. 796 One wild bird may have been 
the ancestor of all the fantails, another of all the carriers, 
and so on. Thus domestic pigeons may be said to be 
^monogenou's’ as to their origin from one wild species, 
*polygenous ’ as to the individual ancestor of each variety. 
1891 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

3. Chem. = Monogenic 2. 
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1870 Eng. Meeh. 11 Feb. 524/x Chlorine forms only one 
compound with hydrogen... Chlorine may, for this reason, 
be called a monogenous element. 

4 . GeoL (See quot.) ,Cf. Monogenic i, 

x 838 Teall Brit. Petrogr. 440 Monogenous, a word ap- 
plied by some authors to clastic rotks the fragments of which 
are derived solely from one rock. 

5 . Biol. Used as a general designation for gem- 
mation, or spomlation, as modes of asexual re- 
production involving but one parent. 

1884 Sedgwick tr. Claxts* Zool. I. 96 Reproduction by fis- 
sion, which, with that by budding and spore-formation, is 
included under the term monogenous asexual reproduction. 

6. ‘ Of or pertaining to monogenism' JJiciP). 

7 . Math. ‘ Having a single differential coefficient 
considered as a rule of generation* {(Cent. Diet.') j 
= Monogenic 3. 

lUCoitO^eiiy (mpuf^-d^/ni). [f. Gr. ftovo-s Mono- 
+ -geny. Cf. F. monoglnie.'] 

1 , The (theoretical) origination of mankind from 
one common pair of ancestors; also loosely^ the 
theory of such origination, monogenism. 

1863 Anthxrop. Rev. Oct. 362 This paper was entitled, * On 
Monogeny and Polygeny*. 1893 S. Lainc Hunt. Origins 
405 As the old orthodox argument for monogeny faded into 
oblivion, a new and more powerful one was furnished by the 
doctrine of Evolution, as expounded by Darwin. 

2 . Monogenesis; monogenous reproduction. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex. Monogenia, Physiol., applied 

by Burdach to the mode of generation which consists in the 
production, by an organised body, of a part which separates 
at some period and becomes by its growth a newindividua), 
similar to that which has produced it : monogeny. 

SHOUOglot (mp'iid^glpt), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. 
/toj'd'yAcuTT-oy, /. ftbpo-s MONO- + 'yAwrrn, yXwaaa 
tongue, language.] A. adj. 

1 . Of a person: That speaks, writes, or under- 
stands only one language. 

1830 Southey Z e/. 19 June in Life (1850) VI. 106 Lament- 
able e.xperience makes me know how much is lost by .a 
monoglot traveller. i^^Schoolmasterx^ Apr.774/1 ‘Mono- 
glot ’ Welsh maidens are few in these days. 

2 . Written in only one language. 

1890 in Century Diet. 1895 Funk's Stand. Diet. s.v., A 
monoglot dictionary. 

B. sb. Qjie who knows only one langimge. 

1894 Times 11 Jan. 7/4 Whether monoglois only aie 
reckoned, or (etc.J. 1895 IFcstm. Gas. 6 May 2/3 Four or 
five of them [r<r. the jurors], .are Welsh monoglots, and do 
not know a word of English. 1896 Blackw. Mag. 717 Sour 
and Saxon-hatiug monoglots. 

Monogoneutio : see Mono- i. 

MonOgOnic (m(?nagp*nik), a. Biol. [f. Gr, 
/iovo-y Mono- + yovinos parental, f. yov-, y€v- to 
bear, produce.] Of the nature of mouogony; non- 
sexual. So Mono*gonous a. 

x 3 y 6 tr. Haeckel's Hist. Creat. I. 283 The phenomena of 
non-sexual or monogonic propagation. Ibid. Contents p. viii, 
Monsexual or Monogonous Propagation. 
MonogoaoporiCj-gonoporous: see Mono- i. 
SHonogOXL^ (m^ap'goni). Biol. [f. Gr. 

Mono- + -yopia begetting. Cf. Monogonic.] Re- 
production by fission or gemmation; non-sexnal 
propagation, 

1873 Max Muller in Fraser's Mag. July 4 Cells, .capable 
of producing byiheproccssesof monogony, .andamphigony, 
the endless Variety of living creatures. 1876 [see A.mphi. 
conyJ 1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms Add. 

monogram, (mp-n^gnem). Also 7 mono- 
gramme. [Two formations, (i) In sensei, ad. 
L, tnonogrammits adj., a. Gr. ^iiovbypaiiytos, f. 
yovo-s single, only + 7pa/x;t-i7 line. Cicero attri- 
butes to Epicurus the use of this word (app. with 
the virtual sense 'unsubstantial *) as descriptive of 
the gods according to bis conceplion of them, and 
Lucilius uses monograrnmus for a thin and colour- 
less person, a ‘mere shadow*. Nonius (r 280) 
who has preserved the passage of Lucilius, explains 
the word as designating a picture drawn in line 
only, before the colour is applied. (2) In sense 2, 
ad. late L. monograntma neut, (5th c.), irregularly 
formed after late Gr. t^ovbypa^nov, neut. of povo- 
ypappoSj f. povo-s single + ypappa letter. Both the 
late L. and the late Gr, words were applied to the 
‘ monogram * (in the modern sense) which repre- 
sented the signature of the Byzantine emperors. 
In med.L. monogramma was common. Cfi F, 
vionogravvne masc. (1633 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
f 1 . A piclure drawn in lines without shading or 
colour ; a sketch. Obs. 

1610 Healey St. A ug. Ciiie of God 11. xxi. P’ives\ Comm. 
(1620) 84 Painters.. first doe onely delineate and line forth 
the figure they will draw : which U called a Monogramme. ' 
/1 1637 B. JoNSON Uyulerwoods, Poet to Painter 11 You 
were. .To. .draw My Superficies:. .Which if in compa<ise or 
no Art it came To be oescribed by a Monogram, With one , 
great blot, yo’ had formed me as l am. a 1660 Hammond 
Serm. ii. Wks. 1684 IV. 571 A kind of first draught, or 1 
ground colours only, and monogram of life. 1673 Cocker ■ 
Morals 66 You here, our choicest Monograms may scan, | 
Where man is fairly pictur’d forth to Man. 1801 Fuseli 
Led. Paint.i. (1848) 3501110 next step of the art was the 
monogram: outlines of figures without light or shade, but 
with some addition of the parts within the outline. 1843 
[see Mo.nochko.me xAj. 


MONOGRAPH. 

2 . A character composed of two or more letters 
interwoven together, the letters being usually the 
initials of a person’s name ; now often, such a 
character stamped or otherwise made on note- 
paper, seals, etc. 

The Christian monogram or monogram of Christ, the 
combination (5^) of the first two letters of Xpicrid? (Christ). 

1696 in Pjijllii'S (ed. 5). 1697 Evelyn Numistn. v. 2S6 A' 
monogram oftentimes served their turn. X727-53 CHA^^BERs■ 
CycL S.V., The Roman labarum bore the monogram of Jesus 
Christ. 1761 Phil. Trans. HI, 31 The fourth letter is suc- 
ceeded by a monogram, or complex character, formed of E 
and the aforesaid accented I. 1781 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. xx. 
(1787) II, 194 The mysterious monogram, at once expressive 
of the figure of the cross, and the initial letters of the name 
j of Christ. X839 Penny Cycl. XV. 341/1 The monograms 
' used by the German and Italian engravers. The French 
artists rarely used monograms. 1843 Encyci. Meirop. XXI II. 

' 568/^2 Most of the ancient Printers made use of monograms 
i or cipher.s, containing the initial letters of their names, or 
other devices curiously interwoven. 1847 Ld. Lindsay Sk. 

\ Hist. Chr. Art I. 102 A cross, .supporting the monogr.am of 
Christ. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. i. x, Twemlow received 
a highly-perfumed cocked-hat and monogram from Mrs. 
Veneering. 1883 Anna K. Green Hand Ring viii, I 
have read the Monogram upon your itandkerchief. 1900 
A. Lang Hist. Scot. 1 . ii. 24 On these stone pillars ib found 
the Christian monogram, surrounded by a circle. 

* 1 * 3 . (See quot.) Obs. rare~'^. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Monogram,.. u. sentence in one 
line, or an E’pigram in one verse. As Pauper vidcri Ctnna 
vult, cj- est pauper, Mart. 1658-1706 Phillips, 1721 Bailey. 
f 4 . (See quot.) Obs. rare. 

2802 J. Hager Babylon. Inscr. 53 Some arbitrary sign, 
figure or character, destined to express complete words, and 
wliikh I therefore call monograms. Ibid. 56 The characters 
on the Babylonian bricks being. .monograms. .designed to 
CMJress either whole sentences or whole words. 

5 . attnb. 

1871 ‘ M. Lecrand’ Cauthr. Freshm. 364 With gorgeous 
monogram buttons. 1884 RvfCttr L?/et. Afcch., Sapp?., 
Monogram Machine, a foot press for stamping monograms, 
initials, sizes, etc., on paper or manufactured aiticles. 

Hence Mo’nofframmed a., bearing' a monogram. 
1868 E. \Ksy.^RockAJiead\. vii. The much monogrammed 
note. 1884 Harper's Mag. Jan. 299/2 Its monogrammed 
coupes. 1890 ‘L. Falconer* Ml/e. Ixe vi, The..mono- 
gramed envelopes. 

t Monogia’ninial, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. mono- 
gramm.us (see prec.) + -al.] Drawn in line only, 
without colour. 

ai6ig FoTiiCRBY Athcom. Ji. x. § 4 (1623) 306 And as 
I shewed before, of Punctum in Geometry; that it hath 
diuers lines, as monogrammall draughts of the image of 
God : so may the same be shewed in Arithmeiicall vnity. 
Ibid. xiv. § 2. 355 A monogrammal description, and a kind 
of rude draught, as it were with a Cole, 

Monogrammatic (mj) luygrarnK tik), a. [f. 

late L. vtonogrammat-, momgratntna, ItJoNOon.tai 
+ -10. So F. ]nonogrammatique.'\ Of, pertaining 
to, or in the style of, a monogram. 

*773 Swinton in Phil. Trans. LXIV. 322 It will follow, 
that the Romans borrowed the monogrammatic way of 
writing rather from the Etruscans than the Gieeks. 2820 
Centl. Mag. XC. 1.431 As far as Roman Capital.scan express 
this Inscription which Is partly monogrammatic, it stands 
thus [etc.). 1874 W. H. ''N YXW».o\y -Catacombs of Rome 

( 1 877) 401 They frequently abound also in . . monogrammatic 
abbreviations. iqo^Athenarum xi Nov. 654/r 'ihe mono- 
grammatic cross belongs to the third century after Christ. 

So Mono^amma'tlcalt;., concerned witli mono- 
grams. 

1871 Athemeum t 6 Sept. 374 Mr. Richard Redgrave joins 
his two * R’s ’ back to back, and triumphs as a monogram- 
matical artist. 

Monogra’inmatize, V. [Fornied as prec- 
+ -IZE.] intr. To use monogrammatic cliaracter^ 
in writing. 

18x8 Edin. Rev. XXXI. 108 In their inscriptions.. the 
Spanish Goths, .were fond of using combined capitals — of 
monogrammatizing. 

HlZouograinmic (rapnegns-mik), a. rare. [f. 
Monogram + -lo.] 
fl. = Monogbammai. Obs. 

X72X Bailcy, Monogrammick Picture, a Picture only 
drawn in Lines without Colours. 

2 . Pertaining to or of the nature of a monogram. 
2851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) 11 . iv. iv. 286 A species 
of Monogrammic Runic writing, 
t I!lIoilOgra*inniical, a.- Obs. [Formed as 
prec. + -]CA .J = prec. i. 

1685-6 H. IMore in Norris Theory Love (x688) 219 No 
Attention is sufficient to make us. lightly discern the beauty 
ofHoliness, but onely a shadowy Notion or Meager iMono- 
grammical Picture thereof. 

t Monogra’iumous, iz. Obs. twc-^^. [f. L. 

monogramm-us adj. (see Monogiiam) + -ous.] In 
outline; indistinct. 

2678 CuDwoRTH Jntell. Syst. r. ii. § 2. 61 As for those Roman- 
tick Monogrammous Gods of Epicurus, had they been 
seriously believed by him, they could have been nothing 
else but a certain kind of Aerial and spectrous men. 

Monograph (mpn^graf), sb. [f. Mono- + 

-GRAPH. 

The earlier word with this meaning was Monocraphy 
(=Fr. and Ger. vionogrophie, siill in use', which was dis- 
carded prob. because its formation suggested an ai>slract 
sense. photograph and Y. phot ogrophU.) Fr. has 

monographe sb., writer of a monograph, and adj. (of a book) 
treating of one subject.) 

1 . Originally, in Natural Histor)’, a separate 
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treatise on a single species, genus, or larger group 
of plants, animals, or minerals. (In this use often 
with const, ^instead of the more usual on,) Hence, 
in later use. gen, a separate treatise on a single 
object or class of objects : in contradistinction to 
the general treatises in which this is dealt with as 
part of a wider subject. 

x 32I tr. Decandollc SprcngeTs Elein. Philos, Plantsxw. 
X. § 6. 163 By a Monograph we understand a complete 
account of any one family, tribe, or genus, nothing being 
neglected which is necessary for a perfect knowledge of it. 
1827 Q. Jrul. Set. XXII. 39 By the frcciuent publication of 
monographs, . . the science of natural history cannot but be 
essentially promoted. 1828-33 Webster s. v., A monograph 
of violets in botany ; a monograph of an Egyptian mummy. 
1839 G. Bird 77 On the subjects treated of, in the 

preceding five chapters, the student may consult, .the mono- 
graphs in Sir David Brewster’s Encyclopaidia. 1847 Hardv 
in Proc, Bo'iv. Nai. Club 1 1. No. 5. 234 A Monograph of the 
Scottish species. 1862 Ansted Chamiel Isl. Pref.(ed. 2) 7 The 
Channel Islands.. deserve and require a monograph. 1876 
Vxr.^Adv. TexUbk. Geol. xiii. 237 Mr. Woodward's Mono- 
graph of Fossil Crustacea. 1880 Athauswn 12 June 762 
Monographs on Poe, Hawthorne [etc.]. 

^ 2 . Misused for Monogram 2. 

1B49 A.I-B. Smith Pottleton Legacy (1854) 24 Asteel key., 
with some initials worked in a monograph in the handle. 
1876 Free.man Hist. <5- A rch. Sk, 49 On one of which [pillars] 
is a monograph out of which ingenious men have spelled the 
word ‘Theodoricus’. 

ISSouograplx (mp'n^graf), v, [f. Monograph 
trans. To write or produce a monograph on; 
to treat or discuss in a monograph. 

1876 T. Gill in Harper's Mag, Jan. 229/2 Dr. H. Wood 
has monographed our fresh-water algze. x88s^ Darwin 
Veg, Mould L 8 The British species of Lumbricus have 
never been carefully monographed, a 1887 Hooker in Dar^ 
•win’s Life Lett, 1. 347 It was monographing the Barnacles 
that brought it about. 1890 Miss A. M. Clerke.^jZ. Stars 
277 This extraordinary object .. has been monographed, 
mapped, measured, figured and photographed. 
SXonO^apllOr (mpnp’grafai). [f. mod.L. 
monograpk'Us (see Monogbapht) -h -erI.] One 
who writes or has written a monograph. 

X770 G, White Selborne^ To Barrington 8 OcL, Every 
kingdom, every province, should have it's own monographer. 
1826 Kirby & Sr. EntonuU xlviil IV. 42s Apoll^orus.« 
was the first monographer of insects. x88o Newton in 
Eiup/cl. Brit. XIII. 825/2 Few existing birds ofier a better 
subject for a monographer [than the kakapo]. 1905 Speaker 
It Mar. 565/x It is impossible to imagine two subjects more 
attractive to the intending monographer than Matthew 
Arnold and Sidney Smith. 

Monograpliic (mpnogne*fik), a, and sb, [f. 
Mono- + -graphic ; m senses i and 2 after Mono- 
gram ; in sense 4 after Monogbaphy ; cC F. inom^ 
graphique.'\ A. adj, 

+ i. Monogrammio t. Obs, 

vjxx Bailey, Monographick Picture^ a Picture only drawn 
in Lines without Colours. 1859 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 
38 The monographic style [of painting in Greece] consisted 
also of Hne.s, but the inner lines or markings were given os 
well as the exterior outline. 

2 . = Monogrammio 2. 

x888 Harper^ s Mag. Apr. 746 A monographic combination 
of the letters A and P. 1890 in Century Diet, 

3 . Representing a sphere in a single diagram. 
1855 Rep. Brit, Assoc.j Sections 148 On Improved Mono- 
graphic Projections of the World. By James Gall. 

4 . Pertaining to or of the nature of a mono- 
graph. 

1825 Good Study bled. (ed. 2) II. 547 The monographic 
and clinical writers of our own country. 1869 W. S. Dallas 
tr. Muller's Facts /or Danvifi x. 106 A Monographic 
Memoir. 189^ Allbutt's Syst. Med, VI. 205 I^Iaterxal fbr 
..monographic treatment. 

tB. sb. pi. Writings treating a subject mono- 
graphically. Obs, 

X7W Pennant Zool, (1776) 1. 342 The curious raonographics 
swallow tribe of that worthy correspondent, 
Monogra’pllical, tz. rare. [Formed as prec. 
-f -icAL.J = Monographic a. 3. 

. b 30s This valuable monographical book 

IS divided into four dustinct parts. 1828-32 in Webster. 
X904 Edin. Rev, July 152 The monographical method has 
been much discussed. 

^onogra'pliically, adv. [f, prec. + -lt 2,] 
In the manner or form of a monograph. 

1838 V. Thomas Ad,ir. B'haitt Roy. Sch, Med. ^ Surg. 
29. Aug., To write monographically, is to wnte profoundly, 
It IS to write professionally. 1874 Coues Birds N. IV. Introd. 
7 Three families. .are treated monographically. 

Silonop^aphist (m^np-grafist). [f. Mono- 
graph or Monography + -ist.] A monographer. 

X822 Good Siudp Med. HI. 198 The ophlhalmic mono- 
graphists, by making every variety of affection a distinct 
disease, h.ave most unmercifully enlarged the list under this 
genus. X847 Webster, Monographistf one who writes a 
monograph [cites Keith]. 

Monograpliy (m^np'grafi). [f. Gr. 

Mono- -t- ypa<p~€iv to write : see -graphy. In 
sense i, it represents mod.L. monographia (i8th c.), 
Umonograph-tis (Linnseus), one who writes a treatise 
on a single genus or species. Cf. F. jnonographie 
(1S07 Littre).] 

1 . a Monograph i. {Obs. in Natural History 
applications; but still occasionally applied to a 
treatise on some special subject in other depart- 
ments of knowledge.) 


1773 G. White Selbontc, To Barrington 20 Nov., My 
monography of this little domestic and familiar bird. X777 
Ibid. 20 I^Iay, A good monography of worms would afford 
much entertainment and information. ^ 1785 Sir J. E. Smith 
in Mem. (1832) I. X33 Schreber is writing a monography on 
the genus Aster. 1819 W. Lawrence Lect. Physiol. Zool, 
(1822) 22 The best monography we possess in the class 
I\famma!ia. 1838 J. G. Dowlinc Eccl. Hist. ill. § 3. 208 
IMonographies [if 1 may be allowed to naturalize an useful 
wordj or treatises on particular branches, have been still 
more abundant [in Germany] than works on the general 
history of the church. 1849 IL A. Vaughan in Brit. Q. Rev. 
^lay 307 Schleiermacher .. wrote also monographies on 
Anaximander .. and Socrates. x866 ^Ierivale Sallust 
Introd. (ed. 2) 15 The Catilina a.nd /ugurtha are what 
are denominated in modern times Monographies ; i. e. 
narratives of a detached series of connected events. 1876 
Fergusson Hist, Ind. East. Arc/tit. nt. 1. 294 In order 
to write a complete monography of the Kashmiri style, we 
ought to be able to trace it very much further back than 
anything in the previous pages enables us to do. 

•t‘ 2 . (See quot.) Obs."^** 

X828-32 Webster, Monography^ a description drawn m 
lines without colors. Qu. should not this be monogram ? 
jyilpnogyn (mpiH7d.:5m). Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
monogyn-ns : see Monogynia.] (See quot.) 

z823-32 Webster, in botany^ a plant having 

only one style or stigma [cites Smith], x85o Worcester, 
Monogyn [cites Lindlcy], 

li SIouogTuia (mpnt>d3rnia). Bot, [mod.L. 
(Linneeus), f. monogyn-us monogynous (f. Gr, 
fioi'o-s MoNO-'hyux'-xj woman, taken in the sense 
‘pistil*) : see -ia ,3 The first order in each of the 
first thirteen classes of the Linncean Se.xual System, 
comprising plants having flowers with only one 
pistil or stigma. Also used aitrib, or adj. 

1760 J. LiZSiIntrod, Bot. Ii.iii.(i765>78. 1785 Martvn/?xh«- 
scau's Bot. X. (1794) 99. 184s Encycl. Metrop. XXV. 7/ 1, 
Hence Monogymian, Zilonogynlc, Uonogy*- 
nious adjs, = Monogynous a, 1. 

a 1794 Sir W. Jones Enchxmted Fruit Wks. 1799 VI. 182 
Taught.. To class by pistil and by stamen, Produce from 
nature’s rich dominion Flow'rs Polyandrian Monogynian. 
1891 Syd, Soc. Lex.f MouogyttiCf same as Monogynous. 
1856 Maync Expos, Lex.t MonogyniuSf having one pistil, 
or one style ; . . monogynious. 

Monogynist (mpnp'dginist). [f. Monogyn-y 
+ -1ST.] One who practises or is in favour of 
monogyny. 

1895 in Funk’s Stand. Diet. X902 in Cassell’s Suppl. 
MoiiOgynoecial(mp:nt?d23inf*Tial),tz. Bot. [f. 
Mono- + Gyn<eci-um + -al.] Applied to a simple 
fruit formed by the gynoecium of a single flower. 

1876 H. J. Balfour in Encycl. Brit. IV. 150/2 Simple 
fruits are hence sometimes denominated monogyncccia), as 
being formed by one gynoccium. 

Monogynous (mpnf?*d3inGs), a. [f. mod.L, 
inonogyn-us (see Monogtnia) -k -oos.] 

1 . Bot. Having only one pistil, style, or stigma ; 
belonging to the order Monogynia. 

1816 P, Keith Syst. Phys. Bot. I. 117 Sometimes the 
pistil is single or solitary.. the flower is [then] said to be 
monogynous. 1837 Bot. Lex. s. v., Flowers having but 
a single style are said to be monogynous, as in Primula. 
x86x Bentley Man. Bot. 1. iv. § 4. 274. 

2 . Of or pertaining to monogyny; living in 
monogyny. 

i8go in Century Did. 1906 19/^ Cent. Feb. 223 The 
Report [on the decline of the birth-rate in N.S.W.], .stigma- 
tises the married state of those who practise it [rc. limitation 
of offspring] as one of ‘monogynous prostitution 

3 . Zool. ‘Having only one female mate* [Cent. 
But.), 

Monogyny^ (m^up’d^ini). [f. Mono- + Gr, 
yvvTj woman, wife.] The practice of mating with 
only one female, or of marrying only one wife. 
(Corresp. to Monandry.) 

1876 H. Spencer (1877) 698 Monogyny does 

not fully expr«s the union of one man with one woman., 
since the feminine unity is alone indicated by it.. .Hence 
monogamy, expressing the singleness of the marriage, may 
be fitly retained. 

IKtonolLalogen (m^nohae-lod^en), a. [f. Mono- 
+ Halogen.] Containing one equivalent of a 
halogen. 

1893 Proc. Royal Soc. LIV, loi On the Ratio of the Specific 
Heats of the Paraffins and their Monohalogen Derivatives, 
by J. W, Capstick. 

Monohemerous (mpntxhf-meras), a. Med. 
Also 9 monemerous. [f. mod.L. inonohemer~a 
neut. pi. (ad. Gr. tiovoijiupos, var. of /loxoj^epoy 
lasting one day only, f. /xdi'o-yMONO-+i7/ie/>-a day) 
+ -ous.] Lasting or existing only one day. 

[1693 tr. Blancards Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), MoHohemcra^ 
Diseases that are cured in one Day,] 1731 Bailey, Mono- 
hemerous Diseases^ such as last but one Day, or are cured 
in a Day. x8s6 Mayne Expos. Lex.^ lasting 

or enduring one day.. : monemerous. 

Monoliydrate (mpi^hGi-dr^t). Chem. [See 
Mono- 2 and Hydrate.] A hydrate containing 
one equivalent of water. So Monoliydrated 
a.f compounded with one equivalent of water. 

*SS3 Ure Diet. Arts I. 987 Monohydrated nitric acid. 
^^S\.J‘pcoFPERnlnOrVsC£re.Se£.,C/tem, 3x5 Monohydrate 
^ acid, x8s7 Miller Elem. Chem. (1862) HI. 309 
*he normal or monohydrated monobasic organic acids, 
1870 Harley Mai, Med. (ed. 6) 69 The acid thus obtained 
IS the Monohydrate (HNO3). 


Monohydrio (mpnohai-drik), a. Chem. [See 
Mono- 3 and Htdbic.J Having one equivalent of 
hydrogen in combination. 1856 in JIav.ne „ 

Monohydrogen. [Mono- 2 j Used attrih. to 
denote compounds with one equivalent of hydrogen. 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. xv. (1871) 160 MonohydroKca 
phosphate. ^ 

Monoic (raf;nork),(7. Zool. rare. [ad. mod.L 
inonoica (neut. pi., He Blainville 1825), a. Gr. type' 
^/loi'oi/roy: see Monojcia.] = Monceciods 2. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Monoicu 5 ,..Zool. Applied bv 
Blainville to a sub-Cla.ss {MonoTca, nom. pl.n.) of the Para- 
cephalophora, comprehending^ those which have the sexes 
distinct, but in the same individual ; monoic. 1882 Entom. 
Mag. Mar. 226 The. .evolution of monoic insects. 

Monoicons (mpnoi-kss), a. Bot. [f. mod.L.- 
monoic-uSy F. monotqjie,\rxtg, ad,Gr.type*;«ipoiifor 
(see Mon(ecia) + -ous.] a. « Moniecious i. Now 
rare or Obs. "b. Applied by Danvin to those 
‘ polygamous * plants which have the three sexual 
varieties together on the same individual : opposed- 
to trioicous. 

X822 OoQCi Study Med.\M.^ Monoicous plants. 1831 J, 
Davies Manual Mat. Med. 154 Flowers greenbh, sr^l, 
monoicous, disposed in spikes. 1863 Berkeley Brit, bosses 
65 Crypha;a, Aiohr. Monoicous. Forms o/Fl, 

Introd. 12 Of the other or iiionoicous sub-group of poly- 
gamous plants, or those which bear hermaphrodite, raale 
and female flowers on the same individual, the (jominon 
Maple {Acercampestre) offers a good instance. 

Hence 3 Sffonoi*cously adv. 1847 [see Mon(eciously1. 
Monoid (rap*noid), a, (and sb.) [ad. Gr. povo- 
ctS-^y of one form, uniform, f. pbvO’S Mono- + € 15-0? 
form : see -oid.] 

1 , Anc. Prosody, Composed of feet of one kind. 

X890 in Century Diet. 

2 . Math. Applied to a surface which possesses a 
conical point of the highest possible(;r— i)thorder. 
Also absol, or sb. ^ monoid surface, 

1862 Cayley in Proc. Brit, Assoc., Sections 3 A cone., 
and a monoid surface with the same vertex. x^6 Brands 
& Cox Diet. Sci. S.V., The cones P and Q are called respec- 
tively the superior and inferior cones of the monoid. 

Monoideism (mp’ntX|3idz*iz*m). [f. Moko- 
+ Ide-a + -ISM.] Concentration of the mind, or 
fixation of the attention, upon one idea; as a 
form of monomania or a hypnotic condition. 

x86o Fowler Med. Voc., Mono-ideistn. that artificialljr in- 
duced condition in which the acts of the mind, sensation, 
and motion, may be completely governed by means of 
suggestive Ideas— the individual being conscious.— 

X885 Gurney & 'Ki'ix.^sXnProc. Soc. Psych. Restarcklll. 
407 It is observed that the mental condition of hypnotised 
‘subjects’ is often one of marked mono-ideism— of strong 
and one-sided attention. X89X W. J. Griienstreet tr. 
Guyau's Educ. 4 Heredity i. 14 This state has been wHed 
monoldeism, and is found m somnambulists, i^to^a.oy^ 
Lex,, Monoldeism. Braid's term for the condition in which 
mental conditions m one person are governed by ideas sug- 
gested by another, 2892 tjULi.Y in Tuke Diet, Psych, Meet, 
I, 1x0/2 Narrowness of interest with its accompanying; ten- 
dency to monoideism is one fertile source of danger in an 
age when subdivision and specialisation of work has been 
carried to an extreme point. 1907 Atheuxuvi z Mar. 
Monoldeism in science is always a present peril. 

MonO'i'Odo-- Chem. [See Mono- 2 and Iodo-.] 
Combining form, denoting the presence in a com- 
pound of one atom of iodine. . 

1873 Fownes’ Chem. (ed. ii),8o2 Oxyphenols are formed 
from the corresponding monoiodophenols. 1891 oyct. 

Lex., Monoiodopentane, same as Amyl iodide. 

Monok, obs. form of Monk. 
Monoklinohedric, var. Monoclinohedbic, 
Monolater (mpn^j-latai). [f. Monolatet, 
after idolaterl\ A worsliipper of one god. oo 
Itlono'latrist. 

1900 Dublin Rcu. July 210 He.. declares, them to have 
been * monolatrists t.e. to have believed m many g<^i 
and worshipped but one, Jehovah. 1905 J- Drr “*"00 

0. i\ iv, 86 Israel emerges from the’dim past as a loo 
aggregate of polytheists or at least monolaters. 

Mono'latrous, a. [f. Monolatry, after 
idolatrous.\ Of or pertaining to monolatry. ^ 
2892 Montefiore HibbcrtLect. i. 18 A con^iou-s 
of a known monolatrous law. 2897 R- L- Ottley Aspec 
O. T. ii. 69 In its earlier stages the worship of the oral y 
Hebrew was not monotheistic but monolatrous. 

Monolatry (m/np-latri). [f. Gr. p 6 po-s Mono- 

+ AaT/)€ta worship, -LATRY.] The worship of one 

god, where other gods may be supposed * 

x88x W. R. Smith Old Test, in /ew. Ch. x. m {nf 
ligion of the Old Testament' is no mere var y 

Semitic monolatry. x886 Huxley in x<)ihCent, Apr- -195 , 

worship of one God — monolatry as Wcllhausen cat * _ 
which is very different from genuine nionotheisra- ^ 
Montefiore Hibbert Lect, i. ii ilonolatry ‘he ' ^ 

of one god ; monotheism, of the one and only God. ^ - 

Monolein (m^nJa’l/iin). Chem. [Mono- -.j 
An Olein containing one equivalent of oleic ncia. 

2857 Miller Elem. Chem. (1862) III. 278 Monolein. -• 
Diolein... Triolein. 2873 Ralfe 49; „ i 

Monoliue (mp-ndbin). [f. Mono- + Line st).\ 

1 . The inventor’s name for one of the printing 
machines which cast a line at a time. Cf. LinotVP 

1902 Eucycl. Blit. XXXIII. The former cto b* 
type-setting and type-casting machines] is > 

the Linotype, the Typograph, and the Monoline macnin 
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2. = Moko-bail. 

1902 IVestne. Gas. 1 Feb. zo/z A project for constructing 
a railway between Edinburgh and Glasgow on themonoUne 
principle. 

Monolith. (mp nJli)}), sb. and a. Also mono- 
lithe. [a. F. monoltihe adj. and sb., or ad. L. 
monolith-us adj., a. Gr. fiovoKiOos made out of 
one stone, f. povo-s Mono- + \tdos stone.] 

A. sb. A single block of stone, esp. one of 
notable size, shaped into a pillar or monument. 

[1827 G. Hjcgins CelHc Dntiiis S14 The monolithoi or 
single stones.] 1848 Chamb. In/omt. People I. 433/2 
Twenty-four colossal monolSthes, representing Indian gods, 
are placed in separate divisions. 1851 D. Wilson Prclu 
Ann. (1863) I. V. 166 The giant monoliths of Salisbury 
plain. iS6a R. H. Patterson Ess. Hist. <5- Art Several 
remarkable monoliths, or temples carved out of single rocks. 
187s EttcycL Brit. II. 390/2 The obelisks of Egypt are 
generally huge monoliths of red granite or syenite. 

B. adj. « Monolithic i. 

1850 Leitch tr. C. O. MitlUPs Anc. Art § 310 (ed. a) 352 
Monolith colossal statues. i864PusEy Led. Danicll. (1876) 
32 Monarchs who transported a monolith obelisk from Ar- 
menia <21878 Sir G. G. Scott I^ect. Arckii, <1879) 11 . 48 
The side doorways were found to have monolith jambs. 

Mouolithal (mp'nd^Hjjal), a. rare* [f. ^Iono- 

LITE + -AL.] = Monolithic a. i. 

1830 Maunder Treas. Kncnvl. i. 18^7 Smeaton BuildePs 
Alan. 215 The principal Egyptian buildings were the pyra- 
mids, obelisks, labyrinths, monolithal chambers, sphinxes, and 
temples. 1859 W. H, Grecorv Egypt I. 190 The image of 
the god in his monollthal (made of a single stone) shrine. 

Monolithic (m^ntJli'Jjik), a* [f. Monolith + 

-M.] 

1 . Formed of a single block of stone; of the 
nature of a monolith. 

1825 Fosbrooke Encyd. Aniig. I. 12 These sanctuaries 
often consisted of a single excavated block. They are called 
Monolithic temples. 1849 Freeman Arckit. loi The Greek 
column, which, in idea at least, is so essentially monolithic. 
1859 Tcnnent Ceylon II. x. ii. 622 Rows of monolithic 
pillars, each twenty-scc feet high. i87<S Fergusson Hist. 
Ind. ^ East. Archit. iv. ii. 338 There is no doubt that their 
monolithic character is the principal source of the awe and 
wonder with which they have been regarded. 

2 . Composed or consisting of monoliths; relating 
to or characterized by monoliths. 

1831 D. Wilson Preh. Ann^v. 100 The remarkable mono- 
lithic group called The Stones of Stennis. ibid* 103 What 
may be styled the monolithic era of art. 

3 . (See quot. 1881.) 

x88i Young £v. Man his own Mech* § 1232 It is intended 
to build the walls in ' monolithic ’ concrete, that js to say, a 
wall composed of concrete built up piece-meal which hardens 
into a solid unbroken mass. 1885 [see Beton].. 1898 £n* 
gineering Mar. XVI, X31/1 A Large Monolithic Concrete 
Building. /«</., A large Monolithic Factory Building, 

Monolobite.-looular.-looular : see Mono- i . 
ZXoaolO'giau. rare. [Formed as next + 
-lAN.J = Monolosist. 

1615 jMissheu Ductor fed. 2) 474 A Monologtan, or a 
hfonologue, one tb.'tC will baue alt the talke to himselfe, or 
one that loues to heare himselfe talke. 1835 Tail's Mag. 
1I« 18 PieiTe [is] a monologian well worth the listeuing to. 

Monolog’ic (rapnt 7 lp‘d,: 5 ik), a, rare, [f, Gr, 
/tot'oAoy-of (see Monologue) + -ic. Cf. F. motio- 
logique^ Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
monologue. 

1832 Blackie stud. Lang. 27^ You will thus make for 
yourself a sort of speaking practice in the monologic form. 
1866 Blackmore Cradock Nowell liii, A page and a half of 
monologic dialogue. s886 Academy id Oct. 253/3 A record 
of her [jc. Miss F. Marryat's] ‘musical, dramatic, and 
monologic’ tiiumphs. 

Monological (mpnt^lp’dgikal),^^. [Formed as 
prec. + -ICAL,] ~ Monologic. Also of a person ; 
Given to monologue or soliloquy. 

x8*3 Next! Monthly Mag. IX 394/2 [He] appeared not 
only in bis monological entertainments, but also in the 
drama. 1829 Carlyle A/isc.f Ger, Playw. (1840) II. 55 
Plays, which . .are essentially monological. 1834 Beckford 
Italy II. 228 In return for the honour of being admitted to 
this monological dialogue I kept nodding and bowing. 1842 
J. Sterling Ess. 11848) I. 453 [Tennyson's] St, Shneon 
StyliteSi a kind of monological personation of a., mad 
ascetic. 187a O. W. Holmes Poet Breakf..U x. 281 King 
Thomas [zc. Carlyle], the last of the monological succession. 

SEonologish (mpnp'lod^ist). [f, Gr. tiov6\oy-os 
(see Monologue) ^-ist.] One who talks in mono- 
logue, one who soliloquizes ; also, one who mono- 
polizes the conversation. See also Monologdist. 

2711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) III. Misc. ni. ii. 185 Thus 
our Monologist, or Self-discoursing Author, in his usual 
Strain. 1727 Bailey wol. Hi, Monologist^ one that loves 
to have all the Talk to himself. 1848 Gilfillan in Tail's 
Mar XV. 279 A lecturer, in the common sense of the term, 
he 15 not ; call him rather a public monologist, talking 
rather to himself than to his audience. 1882 Atlienxum 
No. 2841. 435 When monologist meets monologistrautual ad- 
miration rarely results, 1883 E. C Stedman in Century 
Mag. XXIX. 509 The Autocrat. .is always acute,— the 
liveliest of monologists. 

b. One who performs monologues. 

185B Sat. Rro. 7 Aug. 133 An indifferent troupe of actors 
can produce an excitement far beyond that which is caused 
by thu pert song or flippant anecdote of the most accom- 
plished monologist. 1893 30 July 141/2 One pro- 

minent comedian and monologist of the Comedie Fran^aise. 

Monologize (m/np-lod^oiz), V. intr. [Formed 
as prec. + -ize.] inir* To talk in monologue. 


X826 Disraeu yiv. Grey i. i, * Now who could have told 
the child that ? * monologised mamma, with all a mamma's 
admiration. 1890 Symonds Mein. C* Cozzi I. 128 Celio 
monologised against his mortal foe Morgana. z8gg Speaker 
2 Dec. 237/2 The characters seem to monologise ab- 
stractedly. 

Monologue (mp’DiS'lpg), sb* [a. F. monologue^ 
*one that loues to heare himselfe talke; or talkes 
very much about very little ' (Cotgr.), ad. Gr. yiovo- 
Xoyos speaking alone, f. ftooo-s IlIONO- -f -Aoyos 
speaker, speaking. See -logue.] 

1 1 . One who does all the talking. Obs.-~^ 

1623 [see Monoloqian). 

2 . * A scene in which a person of the drama 
speaks by himself’ (J.); contrasted with chortis 
and dialogue* Also, in modern use, a dramatic 
composition for a single performer; a kind of 
dramatic entertainment performed throughout by 
one person. 

^ 1668 Dryden Ess.^ Dram. Poesy (Ker) I. 78, I can show , . 
in Catiline and Sejanns sometimes thirty or forty lines [of 
rhyme together], I mean besides the Chorus, or the mono- 
logues. idgd Phillips Ced. 5), Afottologuef a Dramattck 
Scene, where only one Actor speaks. 1739 Cibber A^ol. 
(175^) H- 264 The monologues and pageants drawn from 
place to place on wheels answer exactly to the cart of 
Thespis. 1845 E. Holmes Mozart zoo The opera began 
with a monologue. 2872 Liddon Rlem* Relig. iv, 132 The 
true sense of the monologue In Hamlet may be thus 
summed up. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 234 It was in 
monologues that he [Mathews] surpassed all competitors, 
transf. 1849 Lytton Caxtonsw. i. Life is a drama, not a 
monologue. 

b. In generalized sense: Literary composition 
of this nature. 

x668 Dryden Ess. Dram. Poesy (Kerl I. 50 He also gives 
you an account of himself.. in monologue; to which un- 
natural way of narration Terence is subject in all his plays. 

e, A poem, or other non-dramatic composition, 
in the form of a soliloquy. 

Athensinm 3 Feb. 175/1 Mr. Robert Buchanan’s new 
volume of poems, ‘ London Idyls*, will consist principally 
of monologues. 

3 . A long speech or harangue delivered by one 
person who is in company or conversation with 
others ; talk or discourse of the nature of a soliloquy. 

1839 Helps Friends in C, Ser. Ji. II, v. 115 Notice the 
self-contained talker, whose talk isa monologue. 1873 Black 
Pr* Thule in. He was pleasing himself with a series of 
monologues, interrupted only by his cigar. 2903 A. C. Ben- 
son Upton Lett* (1906) 310 He will plunge into a fiery 
monologue about his ambitions. 

Mo'iiologiie, V* [C prec.] inir* To Mono- 
logize. Hence Mo'nologuine vbl* sb* 

1834 TaWs Mag. 1 . 367/x ‘ What, the rectory of — if 
I'll change my coatt * monologues the vicar. 1863 Not an 
Angel 1 . 140 Miss Mary..monologued the while, after her 
manner. 1893 Btackw. Mag. Aug. 205 Holmes. .goes on 
with bis monologuing — if we may coin a word. 1894 G. 
Moqrc Esther iraters 4% Feeling that he had secured an 
appreciative listener, he continued to monologue regarding 
the wealth and rank bis family had formerly held. 

Mouolo^uist (mp’n^Vgist). Also -logueist. 
[f. Monologue + -isr.] One who talks or per- j 
forma in monologue; onewhodeliversmonologues. 

1863 Aflunsum 29 July 151/3 The newest of the mono- 
loguists is Mr. McCabe. 1866 Ibid. 3 Feb. 175/1 Such sub- 
jects as *The Murder Idyl ', ia which the monologuist is 
a woman whose husband has been banged. 2874 W. 
Mathews Gt. Conversers^exc. L30 The name,, would imply 
that be [Ld. Macaulay) ^vasamonolo^eist. not a converser. 
1901 Did. Nat, Biog, Suppl. I. 317/2 Browning was, as a 
writer, largely a psychological monologuist. 

Monologioize (m/>*nJIpg3iz), V* [Formed as 
prec. y -izE,J = Monologize. 

1870 Headb Put yourself, tie. II, xiii. 285 He kept the 
ball always going, but did not monologulze. 1885 G. Mere- 
dith Diana xvti. Finding Redworth beside him, he mono- 
loguized in his depths. xB8d Besant Childr* Giheon Prol. 

I, Her lips bad a habit of silently monologuising. 

Monologfy (mpn^>*I6d.^i), [ad, Gr. /tovoAoyia 
(f. /toFoAoyos : see Mokologde).] + a. A mono- 
logue. Obs, b. The habit of monologizing, 
x6o8 Chapman Byrotls Conspir. E 3 b, Which the Welch 
Herrald of their pnuse, the Cucko Would scarce haue put, 
in his monology, In lest, and said with reuerence to his 
merits. 16x6 Bullokar Eng. Expos., Alonohgie, a speak- 
ing still of one thing, a long tale of one matter. 1625 Min- 
SHEU Ductor (ed, 2) 474 Monologic, a long tale of little 
matter, only speech without substance, a 1839 De Quincey 
Convers. Wks. i860 XIV. 171 Coleridge persisted in mono- 
logy through his whole life, 

Monoma'chic, a. rare^\ [ad. Gr. povo- 
f. povopaxo ^ : see Monomacht.] Of the 
nature of single combat, 

<xx6zo Sir J. Semple in SempUl Ballaiis (1872) 246 Thes 
monomachicke [printed Jarris betuix myselff and the. 

Monomachist (mpup-m^ist). rare, [f, Gr, 

povopdx’os + -1ST.] One who fights in single combat. 

1846 De Qujncey Notes Gilf lion's Lit. Portraits Wks. 
1859 Xlf. 281 With the air of some Titan slingeror Mono- 
machist from Thebes and Troy. 

Mouoiuacliy(m^n^'maki). [a. F. wonomachie 
or ad. L. monoinackia, a. Gr. povopaxia, f. povo^ 
pdx’Os, that fights alone, f. p6vo-s Mono- + pax-, 
pdx^adat to fight] A single combat; a contest 
between two ; a duel. 

2383 A. Fleming (title) A Monomachie of Motives in the 
mind of man. a 1586 Sidney Arcadia it. xix, heading, The j 


monomachie betweene Anaxius and Pyrocles. 26x8 T. Adaais 
Crucifix Wks. 823 Cbrisi alter his monomachie or 

single combate with the Deuill in the Depart, had Angels to 
attend him. 1624 Hexswooo Gunaik. ii. 62 All the monsters 
and lerrours of the earth in single monomachy to overcome. 
1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc* 11. ii. (1650) 83 A monomachie 
of twelve single combatants on either part, a 1770 Smart 
Duellist 38 The morning came — and man to man. The 
grand monomachy began, 1822 Byron Ld. to Kinnaird 
6 Feb., The duello, or monomachie. 1885 R. F. Burton in 
Academy z Aug. 69/t The other [kind of combat] is the 
monomachy for especial purpose.. to decide an important 
question without shedding the blood of the general, 
b. In Latin form. 

2624 Hevwood Guttaik. 11. 110 He died in a single mono- 
machia valiantHe by the hand of Achilles. 1843 Ford 
Handbk. Spain ii. ^4 This monomachia is evidently Ori- 
ental. 1903 A. Lang in Btackw. Mag. July 46/2 These were 
the first wounds he received either in battle, siege or the 
monomachia. 

Mo'uomane. [a. F. vionomane : see next and 
-MANE,] A monomaniac, 

2846 Worcester cites Month. Rev. 

lUConoiaailia (mfinom^i-nia). [a. mod.L. mono- 
mama, [. Gr. /joro-s Mo.vo- + psLola Mania ; after 
F. monomanU (Esquirol).] A form of insanity 
in which the patient is irrational on one subject only. 

1823 Quart, yrnl. For, Brit. Med. V. 3x2 [M. Esquirol's 
Account of Colony of Maniacs, at Gbeel, near Brussels]. 
Monomania is sometimes successfully treated with neutral 
salts in aqua grammis. 1833 Prichard in Cycl. Pract, Med. 
II. 833 The term monomania, meaning madness aflecllng one 
train of thought, .has generally been adopted of late times 
instead of melancholia. 1877 L.^ O. Pike in Encyd. Brit. 
VI. 58.1/2 Kleptomania and homicidal monomania are as- 
serted by medical theorists to be forms of mental aberration. 
1883 T. S. Clouston Clin. Led. Mental Dis. 17 The fixed 
delusional states without excitement or depression come 
next, the Monomanias. 

b. iraitsf* in popular use : An exaggerated en- 
thusiasm for or devotion to one subject: a craze 
(Jor). 

^ 2834 Edin. Rev* LIX, 43 The epidemic monomania which 
infected the world so largely during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, 1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. xvi, I call it 
quite my monomania, It is^such a subject of mine. 2864 
Kingsley Rom. 4- Teut. iii. (1875) 72 A virtuous youth 
whose monomania was shooting. x866 Miss Braddon 
Lady's Mile xxxlii, That sort of thing is a monomania with 
very rich people. 

monomaniac (mpncmei-niSk), sb. {a.) [f. 
Monomania: see -maniac.] One who suffers 
frommonomaniajonewhohasamonomauiaor craze. 

! 2833 Aikenaum 23 Nov, 792 In the year 2793, there was, 

i at Besancon, an idiot— a mono-maniac— a fool. 2838 Penny 
Cyd. Xll. 484/2 It is rarely that the mind of the mono- 
maniac is otherwise perfectly sound ; there is generally 
combined with the delusion a morbid state of the moral 
feelings. 186* H. Aide Carr of Carrjyon I. i6j The old 

f entleman is a monomaniac on the subject of society. z8^ 
Essorp Coming of Friars vil 322 A small army of wander- 
ing monomaniacs.. were roaming about London, 
b. adj* as next. 

2836 Sir j, Paget Let* 29 Nov. in Mem, v. (1902) 93 He 
Is certainly a sharp fellow, but I should think rather mono- 
maniac on the reflections. 

MozLomaniacal (mp^Domansrakal), a* [f. 
M0N031ANIA, after maniacal^ Pertaining to, cha- 
racterized by, or afflicted with monomania. 

2833 B/ackzv. Mag. XXXIV. 452 He is transformed at 
the beck of our Monomaniacal Necromancer into a fish. 
1843 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. x. (ed. 2) 327 ' 1 ‘hese are 
the fanatics to whom this subject [rc. education] is a mono- 
maniacal idea. 1857 Dickens Lett. 13 July, He retired 
from the stage early in life (having a monomaniacal de- 
lusion that be was old). 2897 S. S. Sfricce Life T. IVakley 
XXV. 230 Wakley was not monomaniacal on medical reform. 

Monoma'niovis, a, rare''^ [f. Monomania 
+ -ous.] Monomaniacal. 

2872 Latham, Monomanions, monomaniacal. CoUoguially 
it is, probably, the commoner word, though avoided by 
writers who study purity. 

Jttonomastigate : see Mono- i. 

IVIonoiue (mpmeum), sb. and a. ? Obs, [a. F, 
monome, f. Mono- in imitation of binSmei see 
Binomial.] ~ Monomial. 

a 1729 Harris (J.). 2829 Sang in Philos. Mag.Vl. 262 
The Primitives and Derivatives of the Product of two Mo- 
nome Functions. 1843 Lardner la Encyd. Metrop. 1 . 527/1 
Monomes are said to be homogeneous when they are of 
the same degree. 

Monomeniscous (m^momihi-skas), a. [f. 
Mono- -h Menisccs + -ous.] Applied to those 
eyes, in invertebrates, that have only one lens. 

1883 Lankester & Bourne in Q. yml. Microsc. Sci. 
XXIII. 196 The closely-set groups of monomenisequs eyes 
of Myriapods. 1888 Kolleston & Jackson Amm. Life 
525 With the excepiion of the lateral eyes of Liinutns,.* 
Arachnidan eyes are always monomeniscous. 

J^fononieiit, obs. form of Monument sb* 
Mononierosoiriatoiis : see Mono- i, 
Slonomexous (m/np meras), a. [f. mod.!.. 
nionomer-tts KpA. Gr. povop€p^s,f. pbvo-s Mono- -f 
plp-os part) + -ous.] a. Ent. Consisting of only one 
member or joint b. Bot. Applied to dowers 
having one member in each whorl. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 326 Monomerous (Mono- 
merits). When the trunk has no suture or segment. Ibid. 

378 Tarsi mostly trimerous, rarely dimerous or mono- 
nierous. 2880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 3. 176 Terms.. com- 
posed of the Greek numerals prefixed to the word meaning 
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parts or members, as Monomerous^ for the case of a flower 

of one member of each. 

TVTnnnmetalllC {mpnomttSQ’lik), a. [f. MOXO- 
+ Metaixic, alter biinetaUic.\ 

1 . Pertaining to, involving, or using a standard of 
currency based upon one metal. 

1877 [see Bimetallic]. 1878 ^V. At/u'f. Rev, CXXVII. 
130 .‘V mono-metallic basis of gold. 1879 Sussex Daily 
Nevis 14 June 5/1 England is what is called monometallic, 
that is, she bases her curiency on one metal, gold. 1830 
Times 4 Jan. 9/2 If the world became monometallic on 
a silver hasLs. 

2 . Chevi. (See quot.) 

1905 G. AI. Gould Diet, New Med, Tenns, Monometallic^ 
I. containing one atom of a metal in a molecule. 2. capable 
of replacing one atom of hydrogen in an acid. 3. consisting 
of one metal. 

jyCoilOllietallism (mpni7me*taliz*m). [f. prec.: 
see -ISM.J Xhe monometallic system or standard 
of currency. 

i8;^9 Blnckvj, Maz, Aug. 232 British statesmen of all 
parties, .have united in extolling the advantages of * mono- 
metallism' in theforrriofasmgiegoidstaTidaTd. 1882 World 
II May 6/1 The only alternauvcs were universal mono- 
metallism by the adoption of gold, or a convention among 
the nations binding each other to use silver and gold equally 
at certain flxed values. 

Hence nXouome'tallisti one who advocates or 
favours monometallism. Also atlnb, 

1876 N. Amer, Rev, CXXVI. 163 The mono-metalists 
denounce it for demonetizing the best of the two metals. 
1883 Atlantic Monthly Apr. 448/2 MonometalUsts and 
bimetallists, business men and bankers, are assaulting the 
dangerous silver legislation. 1886 Contemp. Rev. May 622 
The ever growing scarcity of gold., was remarked, .also by 
the monometallist EconomisL 
UEonOlueter (mpnp*rnft3i). Pros. [a. L. mono- 
inelery a. Gr. /toi'dp^Tpor, f. fx6vo-s Mono* + utTp-ov 
MEruE.] A line consisting of one * metre *. 

1847 in Webster. 1870 R. C. Jebb Sophocles' Etectra 
fed. 2) 141/1 Dochmiac monometer. 1900 H. W. Smvtu 
Grk. Melic Poets 248 The refrain is an iambic monometer, 
which was often used in exclamations. 

3iloil02netliyl(mpnome*])il). Chain. [Mono- 2.] 
Used attrib, to denote organic compounds in which 
one equivalent of methyl takes the place of one of 
hydrogen. Also Monome’thylated, -methyTlc 
culjs, in same sense. 

1869 Roscoe Elem, Chem. (1871) 340 Mono-meihyl phos- 
phine. 1880 Friswell in Jt'nl, Soc. Arts XXVIII. ^44 
Dimethylaniline.. free from unaltered aniline, aiidcontalning 
only 3 per cent, of the monomethylated compound. 1902 
Webster Suppl., Monomethylie. 

Mouometric (mpnomenrik'), a. [f. Gr. nivo-s 
MoNO- + /itTp-oi' measure (.see Meire sbX) + -ic.] 

1 . Cryst. = IsoiiETRio 3. 

^1837 Dana Rlin. 348 Prim.ary form : monomeiric. i868 
Fownes' Chem. (ed. 10) 288 The monomeiric, regular, or 
cubic system.— The crystals of this division have three equal 
axes, all placed at right angles to each other. 

2. Written in one metre. 


i8ga Cenittry Mag, J[une 185 Its serene verse, impressive 
even in the monometric dialogue, 
Moaoinetrical(raj 7 ni;me'tril;al), a. [f. MoKO- 
iiETEit + -lOAL.] Pertaining to or consisting of a 
monometer or monometers. i88a in Ogilvie. 
Monomial (mpnou mial), sb. and a. [irreg. f. 
Mono- after binomial. Cf. Mosome and Moko- 

NOMIAL.] 

1 . Algebra, a. sb. An e.\pression consisting of 
one term only. 

*7^ Pniecips (ed. Monomial, in a Magnitude 

er Quantity of one Name, or of one .singie Term, xScA. 
J* Young in Orr s Circ. Sci.^ hlath. Sci. 209 The square 
m a monomial is itself a monomial. x866 Brande & Cox 
etc. s. V., Thus <z, 2a^, 3 aext are monomials." 

D. adj Consisting of one term only. 
i8ox Monthly Rev. XXXV. 471 Formation of the powers 
ot monomial quantities. 1854 J. R. Young in Orr's Circ. 
Cict.f When the surd.. is monomial. 1902 

EncycL Bmt, XXIX. 180/2 Sarrau’s Monomial Formula is 
^*^ployed, m giving the muzzle velocity. 

2 . Applied to a term consisting of one word only. 
1884 yV;!/. Nerv. Dls. XI. 452 Professor Wilder urges 

« Jechnical, brief, monomial terms. 1885 

p. O. Wilder Ibid. XII, 272 Most of the names selected or 
introduced by me consist of a single word each : they are 
monomials, or better, mononyms. 
lyfono ao'Uxian, a. [f. Mono- after antinomianA 
Recugnizi-ig or based upon one law. 

c x8xo Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1838) HI. 307 Wl.en Jeremy 
Taylor escapes from the Mononomian Romaism which 
netted him in his too eager recoil from the Aniinomian boar, 
]]£ouOinorpllic (mpni^mpufik), a. [Formed as 
next + -ic.l = next. 

x88o Webster Suppl. x8s^-i9oo G. M. Gould Diet. 
Med, (ed. 5)^ Monomorphic^ m '• applied to a 

collection of individuals, exhibiting similarity or identity of 
form : ip) applied to species in which the same forms recur 
one after another with comparatively insignificant individual 
character. 1893 Cambr. Nat. Hist. V. 498 This species [of 
HymenopteraJ is said to be monomorphic. 

IhloXLOXaorpllOIlS (mpnumpvfos), a. [f, Gr. 
;i6vo-y Mono- + pop(p-T} form + -ous.] Having only 
one form ; exhibiting similarity of form throughout 
its various stages of development. 

1839 Westwood Mod. Classij. Insects I. ly In the Mono, 
morphous division, .the pupa continues active. 1874 Lub- 
bock Wild Flowers ii. 37 We find monomorphous and 


heteromorphous species in the same genus. ' 1899 Allhnit's 
Syst. Med. VIII. 472 The features of the eruption, whether 
monomorphous or polymorphous.. arc.. all characierLtlc. 

Hence Mouoino'rphism, the condition of being 
monomorphous. 

• 1863 Walsh in Proc. Entom, Soc. Philad. II. (223 Mono- 
morphism is the rule ; Dimorphism is the exception. 

Monomyarian (mp:ntfmji,e-Tian), and sb. 
[f. mod.L. lUonomyari-a n. pi. v f. Gr. fiuvo-s Mono- -f 
/IU-? muscle) -f -AN.] A., adj, =s Monomvary 

1840 Penny Cycl, XVII. ixi/i Oysters, or 0>*lracean,'!, 
a family of mononwiairlan [,r/c !] coiichifers. 18S1 Wood- 
ward hfollusca 48 The monomynrian bivalves He liabitually 
on one side. x86a Burton Bk. Hunter (1863) 2 If you make 
an allusion to monomyariaii malacology, it will not naturally 
be supposed to have reference to the cooking of oyster sauce. 

B. sb. — Monosiyaby sb. 

1837 Penny Cycl, VH. 433/2 The common oyster will 
serve a,*; an example of the Moiiomyarlans. x8Sx Casseh's 
Nat. Hist. V. 232 We may. .notice in the valve of the 
Monomyarian a simple unbroken line. 

So lUonomya'rious a. 

1832 Foxbls in Ediii. New Philos. JrtU. Lll. 72 l^[oao• 
myarious LamelHbrancIiinta. 

Iffouoiuyary (mpnomarari), a, and sb. [See 
prec. and -aby.] 

A. adJ. Belonging to the group Moiioinyaria 
of bivalves, having only one adductor muscle, 

1833-6 Todds Cycl. Anat. 1. 695/2 The family of mono- 
myary Conchifers. 1872 Nicholson Palxont. 218 In the 
Monomyary Bivalves ic is the posterior adductor which 
remains, and the anterior adductor is absent. 

B. sb. A bivalve of the group Monomyaria. 

1842 Brande Diet, Sci.- etc., Monomyaries^ all those 

bivalves or conchifers which have only one adductor muscle. 
1851 Woodward Mollusca 26 The valves of the oyNtcr (and 
other monomyaries) aic connected by a single muscle. 

JMononerrist. [f. Gr. pov^os Mon(o)- + ivupoi 
dream.] A person who has never dreamed l»utonce. 

1762-71 WalI'OLE Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (i786t V. xoo 
It seems he had never dreamed before, and Thoresby quotes 
Mr. Locke for another mononemst. 

Monoiieuran, -neiirous: see Mono- i. 
JlIonongahe*la. U.S, (See quot, 1S59.) 

1839 Bartlett Did. Amer.^ Monottgahelcu A river of 
Pennsylvania, so called, gave its name lo the rye whiskey of 
which large quantities were produced in its neighbourhood, 
and indeed to American whiskey in general, 1863 Dickv 
Federal Si. 1. 157 Where the cigar-case wa< always ready, 
and the flask of monongahcla was always full. 

Mononitrate (mpnt^nai'tr/t). Chem. [Mono- 2.] 

1836 G. Gore in O^s Circ. Set., Prad. Chem. $6 The 
mononitrate is. formed by dissolving bismuth to saturation 
in warm dilute nitric acid. 

Mononitro-(nif/nt7D9i*tro), Chem. [See Mono- 2 
and Nitbo-.J Used to denote organic compounds 
in which one equivalent of the radical NOg takes 
the place of one atom of hydrogen. 

1869 Roscob Elem, Chem. (1871) 421 Mononiiro-naph- 
thalin. 1873 Fenvnes' Chem. (ed. ii) 765 Mononitrotoluene. 
Ibid. 766 The mononitroxjlenes are heavy oils. 1891 Syd. 
Soc. Lex,, Mononitrocellulose^ Ci,Hv{NO2)06, the chief 
result of the action of cold nitric acid of moderate strength 
on cotton. 

Mononomial (mpnt?nJu*mial), a. and sb. In- 
tended as a more correct form of Monomial. 

1844 De Quincev Logic Pol. Ec. Pref. 9 Con.sequently, 
whilst ‘ natural price * (the contiadiction of ‘ market price ') 
is always a mononomial, price, founded on the relation of 
Supply Co Demand, must always be abinomial. .1873 F. Hall 
Mod, Eng. vi. 175 nolCf Then there is dynameter, wiih 
the monomial of the mathematicians,, .slavbbly copied from 
the French, for dynamometer and mononomial. 

Mouonxiclear (oiftnonirJklraJ), a. {sbi) [f. 
Mono- + Nucleus + -ab,] Having one nucleus, 
b, sb. A mononuclear cell, 

1886 tr. HuePPe's Bad, Investig, 68 Large mononuclear 
cells. 1896 AllintPs Syst, Med, I. 8x8 'I he lar^e mono- 
nuclear leucocytes. 1904 Brit. Med. jlynl. 10 bept. 583 
These ce]ls> are supposed to be transitional between the 
large mononuclear and the polymorphonuclear neutrophiles. 
.So SXononu'oleated a. = Mononucleau. | 

1890 Q. Jrnl. Microse. Set. XXX. 490 Large mononu- 
cleatcd cells are .seen lying scattered between the lympho- 
cytes. 1896 Allbuit’s Syst. Med, I. 117 Round mononu- 
cleated cells with fairly abundant protoplasm. 

Monouym (m^mO'iiim). [f. Gr. povo-s MONO- 
+ ovi/^iaiiaine.j A term consisting of one word only, 

1884 CouES in A uk Oct. 321. 1889 (see Polvonym 3]. 1893 
E. G, Wilder in Buck’s Hattdbk, Med, Sci. IX. loo/i It 
has now become a serious question which of these short 
mononyms shall be employed. 

Hence Uononymic (ropni^nrmik) a,, consisting 
of a mononym or mononyms ; Slononymy (m^- 
np*nimi), a mononymic system; Mouozxymize, 
(mpnp'iiimaiz) v.y to convert into a mononym; 
whence Mononyxniza'tiou. 

187a J, W. Dunning in Entom, Monthly Mag. VUI. 274 
In a mononymic system, we should require as many separate 
names as there are objects to be named. xB8s B. G, Wilder 
m yrnl. Nerv. Dis. XII. 272 This feature of mononymy 
particularly characterizes the terms which (etc.l* *8^ 
Handbk. Med, Set, VIH. 525/1 noie^A polyonymic 
adjective . . may be mononymized, by selecting a main 
^ective and combining it with a prefix. Ibid, 
ihe desired mononymization is best attained by simply 
“imping the superfluous genitive (in iorcutar Herephili]. 

Monooa*siaii,-ious,r7t^/>. rare. [f. eccl. Gr. 

povoovcTfos (f. pbvo-s Mono- + ovai-cL essence) + 
-aVN, -ous.] Of one substance. 


1678 CuDWORTH IntelL Syst. \. iv. § 36. 61 1 Athanasius 
disclaimeth a monoousian Trinity, as Epiphaniusdidbefors 
a tautoousian. Ibid. 620 According to Athanasius, the 
Three divine Hypostases, though not monoousious! but 
homoou.^ious only, are really but one God. * 

Mono-oxy- : see Monoxy-. 

Monopa'liuitin. Chem. [Mo.no- 2.] The 
lowest in the scries of palinitates of glyceryl : see 
Palmitin. 


1837 Miller Chem. III. 278Monopalmitin..Dipal. 
mitiu.,Tripalmitin. 1873 Ralfe Phys. Chem. 4^ 

Mouopatllic (mpniipjE-Jiik), a. [f. ne.xt + -ia] 
Affecling one organ or function. 

[1836 Mayne Lex.^ Monopathia, term for a single 

suffering of disease. Moncpathicust of or belonging to 
Monopathial monopsahxc.] Century Diet. 

Soc. Lex. 

Mouopath.y’ (mpnp-pafl), [ad, mod,L. nmo- 
patkia or Gr, /toi'otrdflfio (in sense 2) : see Mono- 
and -p.VTHY,] 

f 1 , Solitary suffering, Obs. 
x6^ Whitlock Zooionda 31 Every one calculatetU his 
Nativity. . by crying at his Birth, not comming only from the 
Bodie.s Monopathy, or sole suffering by change of iLswaime 
Quarters ; but . . from Sympathy with the divining Soule. 

2. A disease or disorder affecting only one organ 
or function (Ogilvie 1882). 

MouopGd (mp'nrfped). Also -pede. [f. Moxo- 
+ L, jed-y pds foot.] A creature having only one 
foot. Also adj. 


1827 J. Wilson jVoci. Amor, Wks. 1855 1. 319 Any one 
single thing in tills world. rational or irrational, monoped, 
biped, orquadruped. x8.. £'7-’^«.A7a>'24Dec.,TheapparcnL 
monoped, X89X Syd. Soc,$Lex.f MonoPede, a. monsUosliy 
in whicli the two lower limbs are fused into one. 

Monopersonal: see Mono- i. 
Monopetalons (mpnt^penMas), a. Also 7 
-oso. [f, mod.L. monopetal-ns + -ous : see Mono- 
and PetaVL.] Of a llower: Having the corolla in 
one piece or the petals united so as to form a tube. 
(Called gamopetalons and sympetalous^ 

X693 Phil, Trans. XVII. 762 The Flowers come pul In 
Clusters, are monopetalose, with five Lacinix or Incisures. 
X704 J. Harris Lex, Techn. I, Monopetalous Floxvers.. 
are.. all of one piece. 1783 Davidson in Phil, Trims, 
LXXIV. 455 The corolla is monopetalous, X839 Lindlcy 
Introd. Bot. 1. ii. 167, 1877-84 F, E. Holme Wddll.p.A, 
Corolla rotate, monopetalous, five-cleft, lube very short. 

Monophagize (mpnp {ad,^9iz)j v, [f. Gr. povo- 
(pdy^os (see next) t -IZE,] znlr. To eat alone. 

1834 Badha.m Halieut. 518 Whereas the glutton might 
sometimes munch and monophagize in solitude. 

Mouophagous (mf?i»p-fagas), a, [f. Gr. povo- 
<pdyos that eats alone : see Mono- and -phacous.] 
Eating only one kind of food. 

‘i858 Brewer Did. Phrase ^ Fable^ Mo\iopkaeous^ the 
eater of one sort of food only. 1879 tr. Sewper's Anon. 
Life 51 A very conspicuou'4 contrast exists .. between,. 
Monophagous animals.. and Polyphagous creatures. x88t 
E. R. Lankester in Nature 5 Mar. 406/1 Monophagous- 
and polyphagous animals are distinguished. 

So r Monopha gian, f Mo’nophague (see quot.). 
1635 Minsheu Dnetor (ed, 2) 474 A Alonophagian, or 
Monophague, one that eats his meat alone without companie, 
or eats only of one kinde of meat. 

IVTonopliagy (rnffn^ffad^i). [ad. Gr, povo^‘ 
(payia eating alone: see Mono- and -phagy.] 

1 . Ealing alone. 

1658 Phillips, Mouophagy^ an eating alone, or of one kind 
of meat. 1873 Dasent Three to One H. 250 Jlonopbagy 
makes a man melancholy and unbocial. 

2 . The eating of only one kind of food. ' 

1625 IMinsheu Ductor (ed. 2) 474 Monophagie, a meale 
made with one kinde of meat. 1636 Blount Olossogr.^ 
Monophagie^ a meal made of, or a living alwayes with, one 
kind of meat. 1879 tr. Semper's Anim. Life 56 Monophagy 
in animals is often connected with the occurrence of special 
organs. 

Monophane, -phauous : see Mono- i. 
Monopliase {mp-nofe'z), a, Elcctr. [f. Mono- 
-f Phase 3.J Exhibiting a single phase : cf.poly~ 
phase. Also IVZonoplia'sic a, 

X900 Nature 26 July 200/2 So producing a monophasic 
variation of considerable E.M.F. 1902 L. Bell in EncycL 
Brit. XXXI. 888/2 Monophase Induction Motors closely 
re,semble the polyphase motors in construction, but cave 
only a single-phase winding in the primary. 
-liTonopllOlie (mp ntiftJun), rare. [f. Gr. pQVO-s 
Mono- + sound.] 

1 . (See quot.) 

1891 R. L. Garner in New Rev. Nov. 429, 1 have found 
it necessary to coin a new word to describe the character 01 
their [sc. monkeys’l speech, aud as each, idea seems^ to ne 
couched in a single word of one syllable and nearly, indeeu 
of one letter, I have called it a monophone. 

2. = Homophone. 

2891 Teachers’ Aid 27 Jan. 311 A list of, spelling, prefixes, 
affixes, and roots, with a few monophones, is all it contains. 
'SEonoplxonic (mpnofp’nik), a, Jl/us. [Formed 
as prec. + -ic.] = Homophonio i, 2. , , 

x88s Cassetl’s Encyet. Did. 2895 Funk’s Stand. Did. 
3ttonop]lOnO'as(mpnp*f6n3s),a. rare. [Formed 
as Monophone + -ous.] . 

1 . Of a musical instrument : Producing only one 

note at a time. , . - . 

2878 J. Hullah in Grove’s Did. Mns. I. 47 An air is a coni- 
position for a single voice or any monophonous lusirumeiiL 



MONOPHONY. 

2 . =: Homophonous. 

1869 J. L. Nevins China xiv. 197 In our language, these 
monopUonous words are so few that the other words in the 
sentence clearly fix the meaning. 

Monophony toni). Mus. [Formed as 

JIONOPHOJf E <- -Y.] = Monody. 1890 Cenltiry Diet. 

MoilopllOte_ (mpnofout), a. [f. Gr. ;x6j»o-s 
Mono + ifwT-, </)Sj light.] 

1 . Epithet of an electric arc-lamp regulator (see 
quot.). Also Mouopliotal a. (Funk’s Stand. Diet. 
1S95). 

1884 Knight Did, Mech. Supph, Monoj>hoie Regnlator^ 
a voltaic-arc regulator adapted to but a single light on a 
circuit j as distinguished from JtolyphoU regulator, 

2. Monophotc lamp = Holophote. 

1S93 Sloane Eledr. Did. 321 Lamp, Holop/iotg,, .SyTvO’ 
nym— Monophote Lamp. 

Monopntlialmic (mpni^fjise-lmik), a. [f. Gr. 
}iov 6 <pBah;i-os (f. /lovo-s Mono- + uxpBaSnas eye) + 
-ic.] One-eyed. 

/• Donacdson’ Chr.^ Ordiad. 356 The belterin 
Cyclopian or monophthalmic deities. 1863 Hat, Rev. x6 SepL 
355/2 St. Jerome was equally explicit about the existence of 
the Phoinix and monophthalmic men. 

MoXLOpIltllong [ad. Gr. fiov 6 - 

^0077-os adj., f. fiovo‘S Mono- + 0007705 sound,] A 
single vowel sound. Also atlrib. 

i6zo T. Granger Div. Logike 303 Syllables of one letter, 
that is, euery vowell, Monophthongues. 1776 Campbell 
Philos, Rhet, (1801) I. 219 An equal mixtuie of consonants 
with soft and monophthong vowels. 1783 J. Beattie Diss. 
266 Eau in hentt is as truly a monophthong as the inter- 
jection O. 1883 E. SiEVEiis in Encyd. Brit. XVIII. 782/2 
The sound of the so-called long_ a in ntahe, paper, &c., 
although once a monophthong, is now pronounced as a 
diphthong. i 838 Sweet Eng. Sounds 22 The levelling of 
the two elements of a diphthong under a monophthong. 
Hence Monophtlionsal (mpnpijipujgal) a., con- 
sisting of a monophthong; Monophtho'ngiug* 
vbl. sb, = Monophthongization. 

1783 J. Beattie Diss, 266 Grammarians, .speak of trip- 
thongs, or three monophthongal sounds coalescing in one 
sellable. 1863 A. M. Bell Prittc, Speech 123 The Scottish 
dialect, In which the monophthongal A is a very common 
vowel. 1894 G. Dunn in Class. Rev. Mar. 94 In general. . 
diphthongs have two monophthongal correlates. Thus: 
eu : ft : tl. 1894 F. J. Curtis Invest. Rimes Clariodus 52 
The monophthonging of at was of too old a date to allow 
us to suppose that [etc.]. 

Monophthongize (mpnpfpp-qgaiz), v. [f. 
Monophthong + -ize.] tram. To convert into a 
monophthong. Hence tlonophthonglza'tioii. 

1880 Sweet in Trans, Philol, Soc, 158 That unaccented 
(asi) underwent a gradual apprc.^imation of its elements, 
ending in monophthongization and shortening. 1885 Amer, 
yrnl. Philol, VI. 420 Cases claimed as examples of the 
monophthongization of ri. Ibid. 433 A monophthongized 
diphthong. 1904 Expositor A-gt. 313 That Boeotian mono- 
phthongizing of the diphthongs. 

Mouophyletic (m^rnufaile'tlk), a. [f. Gr. 
/uivo-s Mono- + ^u\«TtK-<Jr, f. ^ukfrijr tribesman, f. 
iptiKi) tribe.] Pertaining to one family or race or 
to descent from a single prototypal form. 

1874 yrnl. Microsc. Set. XIV, 247 Monophyletic stem- 
structure of the Animal Kingdom. tr. Schmidt's Desc. 

ty Darw. 325 The so-called monophyletic hypothesis, accord- 
ing to which the different families of organisms are derived 
from a single primordial form. 1870 tr. Haeckels Evol, 
Man 1 . 247 AlyGastraea Theory, on which 1 base the mono- 
phyletic genealogy of the animal kingdom. 

Mono^hyllous (mpnofi’bs), a. [f. Gr. yiovo- 
0u\A.-os (T. Mono- + 0uaAov leaf) + -ous.] Of 
a calyx : Consisting of one leaf, 

2746 Hill in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 63 This Ring is truly 
a monophylIou.s undulated Calyx. 2830 Lindlev Nat, Syst. 
Bot. Tilt Calyx monophyllous, divided. 

Mouopliyodoilt (mpnofaivdpnt), (j^.) Zool. 
[f. Gr. /20V0-S Mono- + 0u-€ivto generate + offoi/T-, 
65 ot 5 y tooth.] a. adj. Having only one set of teeth. 
Said also of the teeth. 

2849-52 Owen in Todd's Cycl. Anat. IV. 901/2 The Mono- 
phyodont character of the Cetacea. 1875 Blake Zool. 47 
The Cetacea are either toothless or monopbyodont, 2890 
Fothergill Zool, Types Sf Classif. 179 Edentata. Teeth 
..arc monophyodont, rootless, and without enamel, 
b. sb. A monophyodont animal. 

1849-32 Owen in Todd's Cycl, Anat. IV. 901/2 The 
* Monophyodonts \ or those that generate a single set of 
teeth. xS^ Rocleston & Jackson Anim. Li/e 363. 
Mouopliysite mjnp‘fis9it),j/i.(a.) Eccl.Hist. 
[ad. eccl.L. MofiophysTta, a. eccl.Gr, Movo<pva(T 7 }s, 
f. M ono- + 0va-is nature : see -iTJsi i a.] A 
heretic who believes that there is only one nature 
in the person of Jesus Christ. 

The bodies of Christians now professing this belief are the 
Coptic, Armenian, Abyssinian, and Jacobite churches.^ 

1698 Frver Acc. E. India <y P. 272 The Acephali and 
Monosyphites [«V 1 . 2737-4* Chambers Cyct.yMonophysites, 
a general name given to all those sectaries in the iJevant, 
who only own one nature in Jesus Christ, The Monophy- 
sites, however, properly so called, are the followers of 
Severus, and Petrus Fullensis. 1788 Gibbon Decl. ^ P, 
xlviu IV. 591 Under the rod of persecution, the Nestorlans 
and Monophysites degenerated into rebels and fugitives. 
x86x J. G. Sheppard Fall Route xi 587 Pernicious heresies, 
like that of the Monophysites in Egypt 2875 Boultbee 
Theol. Ch. En^. 20 Nor can the human nature be con- 
verted into the divine, as the Eutychians and other mono- 
physites taught, 

b. aitrib, or adj, = next. 
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1788 Gibbon Decl, 4 * F, xIvIL IV. 563 The inonophysita 
doctrine {one incarnate nature) was rigorously preached in 
the churches of Egypt and the monasteries of the East. 
Ibid. 608 Sevei’us, the Monophysite patriarch of Antioch. 
i86x J. G. Sheppard Fall Rome xt. 608 The Monophysite 
heretics, .were cruelly persecuted by the orthodox Greeks. 
1882^ Century Alag. XXIII. 851 Those' old fears about 
lapsing into the Monophy.rite heresy. 2905 Expositor Agx. 
261 Christianity in its Nestoriaii or MonopTiyMte form. 

Monopll^sitic impDofiai-Uk), a. [f. prec. + 
-IC.] Thai is a Monophysite; pertaining to or 
characteristic of Monophysites or their heresy. So 
Monopliysi'tical a. (Ogilvie Suppl. 1855 ). 

1823 Roscoe tr. Sisntondls Lit. Bur, (1846) 1 . ii. 51 The 
Nestorians.. massacred seven or eight thousand of their 
orthodox or mouophysitic adversaries. 2893 £. K. Mitchell 
tr. HarnacEs Outl.Hist. Dogma 299 Origen, who had many 
sympathizers among the monophyritic monks. 

Moztopliysitiszti (m nj^-fissitiz’m), [f. Mo- 
NOPHYSiTii -p -last.] The belief of the Monophysites. 

2837 Pop, Encyd. V. 37 h In 483, the Acephali . . had already 
seceded, and formed the real strength of Monophiisitism. 
xBjw Dublin Reit. Jan. 83 The extension of the Coptic Rite 
in Egypt favoured the spread of monophyshism. 

Monoplacid: see Mono- 1 . 
liloziOplast (mf?*n<?pl£est). Biol, [f, M 0 N 0 - + 
-BLAST.] An organism consisting of a single cell. 
Hence Uoiiopla'stio a. 

28^ E. R. Lankester in Q. yrtil. Microsc. Sci. XVII, 
403 The Monoplast=Ovum. The monoplasiic phase 

of individual development. >879 Storaiontii Man. Sci. 
Terms, Monoplast, a naked non vasicular body ; an animal 
cell destitute of envelope. Mottoplastic, having one primary 
form. 

Monoplastid (mpn<;pla 2 -stid). [f. Mono- + 
Plastid.] = Monoplast. Also attrib. 

2889 Vines in Nature 24 Oct. 622 Welssmann appears to 
have fully established, that the body of unicellular organisms 
(monoplastides). .is immortal at anyratepotentially. 2894- 
2900 G. M. Gould Did. Med. (ed. 5), Monoplastid. 2895 
hlooRE in Set, Progress June 323 Tliere are m.any mono- 
plastid forms with affinities among the polyplastids. 

11 !QS!01I0pl6gia< (mpnoplfd^ta). Path, [mod.L., 
f. Gr. fiovo-s Mono- + -irAiyy/a, 11^7777 stroke.] 
Paralysis of one part or limb only. Hence Mouo- 
ple gic a., pertaining to or affected with mono- 
plegia. 

2890 Century Did. 2893 W. R. Gowers Man. Dis. Nerv. 
Syst. (ed. 2) II. 437 A monoplegia affecting the leg only, 
2896 Allbult's Syst, Afcd. I. 666 Paralyses of the limbs m 
epidemic cerebro-splnal meningitis .may be of very various 
type (hemiplegic, paraplegic, monoplcgid. 

IdoQopleurid, -pleurobranch, -pneumo- 
nian, etc. : see Mono- i. 
lUCouopode (mp*napJud\ sb, and a. [ad, L, 
monopoditts . a. Gr. *yotfoa6^ios * ^oi'dirou? (-iro5-), 
f, youo’S Mono- -i* nous foot. Cf. F. inonopode^ 

1. A creature having only one foot; spec, one of 
A race of men fabled to have only one foot, with . 
which they shaded themselves fiom the heat of the 
sun (see Fliny Nat. Hist, vii. U). 

2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xxii. (1818) II. 277 Some 
[larvte], a kind of monopods, have only one of such [pedi- 
form] prominences..i864 Lowell Fireside Trav., At Sea tjz 
The monopodes, sheltering themselves from the sun beneath 
their single umbrella like foot. 

2 . MoNOPODIXTM. 1890 in Century Did. 

3. As aJJ. Having only one foot. 

(Cf. L. one-footed table.) 

2890 in Century Did. 16^6 Arc/ueol. (Inst.) yrnl. LIII, 42 
Monopode tables for the reception of oblations. 

SXonopodial (mpn^pou’dial), a. [f. Mono- 
potuuM + -AL.] Pertaining to or of the nature of 
a monopodium; characterized by having a single 
and continuous axis from which lateral shoots are 
produced. Hence Konopo’dlally adv. • 

2876 Balfour in Encyd. Brit. IV. 93/2 In monopodial 
branchings the primary axis may continue to develop more 
strongly than its lateral axes. Ibid. 225/2 In Myosoiis 
(Forget-me-not) the axis is not a sympodium, but the 
branching takes place monopodially. 28^ Gray Struct. 
Bot. iii. § 3. 55 note, A stem formed by the continued develop- 
ment of a terminal bud is monopodial or a monopodium. 

|| 3 ffiOI 10 podium(n)^>iJi?p^“*dii?jn). Bot. [mod.L., 
f. Gr, popo-s Mono- + iro5-, wour foot.] A single 
axis which extends at the apex producing in suc- 
cession lateral structures beneath it. 

287s Bennktt Sc Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 156. 1876 Balfour 
in EncycL Brit, IV. 93/2. 

3]ia[01lopodQUS (mpn( 7 'pJd 3 s), a, rare. [f. Gr. 
povo-sMoNO- + iro5-, novs foot -OUS.] One-footed. 

2884 Harpers Alag. Jan. 307/1 Monop^ous storks and 
impossible parrots. 

^onopody Pros, [ad. mod.L. 

^monopodia, a. Gr. fio»'orro 5 ia, f. /couo-s Mono- + 
iro5-, trous foot.] A measure consisting of a single 
foot. ■ 2844 [see DifodyJ. 

Hence Uonopodic (mpnupp*dik) a,, consisting of 
or constituting a monopody. x8^ io Century Diet. 

+ MO'nOpole^. Obs. Abo 6 money polde, 
monopolle, monapole, 7 monopol. [a. OF, 
motiopole or ad. late monopoHnm Monopoly.] 

1. — Monopoly. 

* a 2548 Hall Chrott., Hen. VI 158 Diuers other crymes 
were laydetohUcbarge,as. .gathering together and making 
a money polde of offices, fees, warden, and fermes. 2596 


MONOPOLISTIC. 

Bp. W. Barlow Three Serm.iA.y^ The intollerable licenses 
of Monopoles and Solesales. 1396 Harincton Metam, 
Ajax 97 Now for my monapole, I would aske but this 
trifling sute. 2609 J. Davies Humour's Heav. on Earth 
(G^o^a^t) 35 Some to.gaine Some Monopole, which then 
could not be got. 

2. An emporium, lit. and fig. 

(Cf Gr. fxovoTiuilaov trading mart enjoying a monopoly.) . 
x6oo W. Watson Dccacordon (1^2) 6r Merchants. < 
trafficke..from one Mart, bauen, prpmontorie, or Monopole 
to another. Ibid, •zy] [Father Parsons is] a Rlonopoleofall 
mischiefe. ^ 2610 Bovs Wks. (1629) 454 'J'he deuill., begat 
insolent pride, which is a monopol of mischiefe. 

3. An unlawlul convention ; a conspiracy. 

1549 Compl. Scot, xvi. 140 The cluil lauis deffendis & for- 
bidui'* al monopoles and conuentions of the comont pepif. 
2587-8 Reg. Friry Council Scot. IV. 253 It becomes alwayes 
his majestic.. to repres and stay all monopolies and fac- 
tlounes. 

f STo'llOpole 0b5T“^ [ad. Gr. ^ouottwXj;?, f, 
/touo-y Mono- + wwAi;? seller.] A monopolist. 

2648-60 Hexham Dutch Did,, Een Focker,ZLl,lonogQ\e, 
or an Engrosser of Wares and Commodities, 

i Monopoled, ppl. a. Obs .-^ « (See quht.) 

2622 [see Monopolize v. x]. 

fMonO'poler. Also 6 - 7 -ier. [a. OF. 

monopolier : see Monopole i and -ier,] A mono- 
poliat. 

2589 G. Fletcher in Lett. Lit. Alen (Camden) 8i The 
said Companie. .having reduced themselves to the nomber 
of xij, and so beeing now more notable Monopoliers than 
they weare beefore. 2601 J. Wheeler Treat. Comm. 102 
The said companie by no sound reason, can be charged 
to bee anie such A/onopoJiers. 1622 Cotgr., Monopolier, 
a monopoler, or monopolizer. 2640 [see Poller 2]. 2642 
Frogs of Egypt 5 By Thee our base Jlonopolers doe fall. 

tMoaopo’lian. Obs. [f. Monopole i or Mo- 
nopoly + -AN.] A monopolist. 

jfioi J. Wheeler Treat. Comm. 66 The said M. M. 
Aduenturers were now in his town of Embden no more to 
be accounted MonopoJiaiis, then they were here tofore in 
Antwerp. 2622 E. hlissELoES Free I'lcule (ed. 2) 57 The 
selling of the price at the pleasure of the Monopolian tohis 
priuate beneflt, and the preiudice of the publique. 
t Monopo'lical, < 7 . Obs. (In quot. 7 moni-.) 
[f. Monopoi.eI -iCAi..] Monopolistic. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 139 Whosoeuer. .seeketh either 
by gelling monipolicaTl patens, or by forging vniust tales 
to hinder our welfare. 

tMonopolisli, a. Obs. [f. Monopole ^ or 
Monopoly . -ish.] Monopolistic. 

2580 in Cal. St, Papers, Foreign 366 There is no such 
^monopoiish* trade used at Emden. x6oz J, Wheeler 
Ttrat, Comm. 105 The aboue said slander of Moiiopolie, 
and monopoHsh trade vsed in Embden. 2623 — in BuecUuch 
AISS, (HisL mss. Comm.) I. 122 A monopolish passport 
granted to Verstegan, 

Monopolism (m/np-pMiz’m). [f. Monopoly 
1 -isji.] The system of monopolies. 
i88x Nature 27 OcL 603/x A land of strong tendencies 
toward monopolism and conservatism. x888 Bryce Amer, 
Commw. III. V. xclv. 328 The two great national parties., 
denounce monopolism m the abstracL 

IVIouopolist (mpnp'pilflist). [f. Monopole or 
Monopoly + -ist. Cf, It, monopolista, G. mono^ 
polisti\ 

1. One who monopolizes or possesses a mono- 
poly ; one who favours monopoly, 

1602 J, Wheelf.r Treat. Comm. 72 By this means. .the 
Hanses should., possesse the whole trade of the realme, as 
Monopolists of the whole kingdom. 2648 Gage West. Ind. 
xii. 6x The I^IarquesseofSerralvo. .was the best Monopolist 
of salt that ever those parts knew. 2672 W. Perwich 
Despatches (JR.. Hist. Soc.) 148 The army has been sickly, 

S; the monopolist that undertook the furnishing them with 
provision is much blamed. 1775 Burke Sp. Condi. Amer. 
Wks. III. 63 To raise the value of the possessions in the 
hands of the great private monopolists. 1866 Geo. Eliot 
P. Holt XXX, We know what monopolists are : men who 
Want to keep a trade all to themselves, under the pretence 
that iheyMl furnish the public -with a better article. 2885 
Lavf Times LXXVIII. 222/2 An absolute right to refuse to 
supply a prime necessary of life is a dangerous weapon 
indeed with which to arm a monopolist. 

2. transf. One who obtains, assumes, or occupies 
anything lo the e.xclusion of others. 

2742 Young Nt.^ Th. 11. 508 Joy is an import ; joy is an 
exchange; Joy flies monopolists; It calls for two. 2782 
CowpER Conversat. 627 When some green heads. .Suppose 
themselves monopolists of sense. 2823 Byron Corsair iii. 
vi, The life thou leav'st below, denied above By kind mono- 
polists of heavenly love. 2817 Keats Wks. (1889) Ilf. 5 
He feels hU being as deeply as Wordsworth, or any other of 
our intellectual monopolists. 2866 Bright Sp., Reform 
4 Dec. (1876) 392 The monopolists of politital power, 

3. aitrib. passing into adj. 

2844 CoBDEN in Pall Mall G. (iSoi) 16 OcL 3/1 Those 
monopolist humbugs, who are ready to hurrah for free 
trade in China, and vote against It m England. 2879 G. 
Allen Col. Sense i. 2 The pleasure of cofour is one which 
raises itself above the common level of monopolist gratifica- 
tion, and attains to the higher plane of ssthetic delighL 
xa87 Westm. Rev. June 327 The immunities.. conceded to 
the members of that monopolist corporation. 

SCoJlopoliS'tic (ni/5hpp<5^ii*stik), a. [f. prec. + 

-IC.J Relating to, or connected with, a monopoly 
or a system of monopolies. 

2883 N. York Chr. Union Aug. 30 The monopolistic ‘ rail- 
road trunk-line fare-agreement 2891 Review of Rev. 15 Aug. 
271/1 AsNOciated pre>s franchises are a monopolistic posses- 
sion that gives some newspapers an advantage over others. 

28^ Nation (N. Y.) 23 Aug. 138/1 The spirit of trades 
unionism is essentially monopolistic and prescriptive. 
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flffonopo'litan, Obs. [Formed as Monopo- 
LITE + -an.J a monopolist. 

i6ox Mabtis inD’Ewes Jrnls. Part, Eliz, (1682)646X116 
3kIonopoijtans of Starch, Tinn, Kish, ..Salt, and I know not 
what. 1^7 Coke Charge ai Nor'iuich Asiizes i,\ Unto 
whom is rightly ioyned a Promooier, a Monopoliian, and 
an Alcumlst. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.i Wks. 11. 342/x Hee 
was no diuing Politician, Or proiect-seeking Monopoliian. 
Hence t jJloaopoUta*nian, in the same sense. 
1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Navy 0/ Landships Wks. i. 
78/1 It semes for the Dyet of Project-mongers, ilonopolita- 
nians and diligent Sute-joggers. 

t Mono'polite. Obs, [f. MonopoleI or Mo- 
nopoly + -iTfil I.] A monopolist. 

159X Sylvester Du Bartas i. lil. 522 You Marchant 
Mercers, and Monopolites. isgpT.MtoUFETj^'rV/CwtwwrrsS 
To keepe out fell and black Monopolites, The Myrmedonian 
cme (referring to antsl. x6x6 R. Carpenter Christ's Larnm 
bell 58 Monopolites, ingrossers, regraters. 

So Monopolitical a. {iioitce>wd.')j interested in 
monopolies. 

i860 W, H, Russell Diary in Itidia 1 . 7 * The confounded 
public*, as that large and respectable body is freguently 
styled in the privacies of official and monopolitical life. 

SConopOlization (mpn^:p<yi3iz^i*j3n). [f. next 
+ -ATION.J The action of the verb Monopolize; 
the process of monopolizing or the condition of 
being monopolized. 

X727 A. Hamilton Neiu Acc. E. Ind, II. xlvi. 155, I 
advised him to take Protection from the Dutch, and allow 
them the Monopolization of the Trade of his Country, x^gt 
Newte ToJtr Eng, ly Scot. 391 The immoderate extension 
of sheep walks, and that spirit of territorial monopolization 
which prevails., in. .Scotland. xZ'jZN.Anier.Rev. CXXVI. 
524 The swarm of Chinese. .and their monopoliz.ition of 
many branches of industry. 2879 H. George Progr. <y 
Pent. V. ii. (i 83 i) 261 The monopolization of land that went 
on in England during the reign of Henry VlII. 

Monopolize ^mphp-p^laiz), V, [f. MonopoleI 
or Monopoly + -ize. Cf. ¥. monopoliser.^ 

1 . irans^ With reference to commerce: To get into 
one’s hands the whole stock of (a particular com- 
modity) ; to gain or hold exclusive possession of 
(a trade) ; to engross. 

Now tending to be felt as merelya contextual application 
of sense 2; the use with a saleable commodity as obj. is 
consequently almost obsolete. In early use often, t to motuy 
lh>lize into (one’s) hands ; also f const.^«w;/. 

x6ix CuTGR., Monopotif Monopoled, or monopolized in- 
^ossed, as a commoditie, into one, or a few mens hands. 
x6xs in Buccleneh MSS, (HUt, MbS. Comm.) I, 169 The 
Hollanders would engross this. .merchandi>e, and monopo- 
lise it from all mankind. x6a6 Bernard Isle o/Man (1627) 
173 Coyetousnesse,.bath monopolized commodities into his 
hands, inhanced the prices of things [etc ]. 1653 In Rymer 
Faedera 11735) XX. 644 To endeavour thereby to Monopo- 
lize all Trade into your Hands, and to exclude all other Na- 
tions. a X704 T. Brown Walk round Lond.^ Upon Contpters 
Wks. X707 III. III. 54 Another [man).. marches from one 
side of the Ward to another, as if he was just going to 
the Exchange, to monopolize tne Commodities of both the 
iDdjes. X783 JuSTAMOND tf. RaynaPs Hist. Indies 1. 144 
1 he Arabians, .repaired in crowds to these celebrated islands, 
the productions of which they had .already monopoViz^d, 
iZfj Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. vii. 254 If the trade was 
..monopolized and engrossed by a combination. 1854 Bad- 
ham Halieut. 470 The Emperor of all the Russias used to 
monopolize the acipenser helops..lo supply himself,. with 
..uviare. 1878 Bosw, Smith 27 Those who mono- 

polised the commerce of the countries where alone the 
citron tree grows. 1879 H. George Progr. <y P(n>. vi. ii. 
(1881) 295 Land. .the source of all wealth and the field of 
all labor, is monopolized. 

i* b. absol. or inlr. To have a monopoly. Obs, 
pACON Hen, VH 163 There passed a Law.. for Mo- 
^polizing and exacting vpon the *1 rade. 17x4 C. Johnson 
Country Basses i. i, London,.. Satan's chief residence : ha 
picks up a vagabond soul or two now and then with us, but 
be monopolizes there. 

2 , transf, and Jig, To obtain exclusive posses- 
sion or control of ; to get or keep entirely to one- 

^0 (oneself), (another). 

X628 Prynnb EpisL, The enutous..cauns of 

some peevish Diumes, who would monopolize Diuinity to 
^lemselues alona 1656 Cowley Anacr. vii, Gold alone does 
passion move. Gold monopolizes Love. x6so T. Pecke 
PamasnPnerp. 38 Nor shall mute Fish, the Sea Monopo- 
liz^ 1668 R. Steele Hnsbaiuiman's Calling x. (1672) 250 
^ fk ® ^ monopolize your hearts from 

God, then the right aie of the world is perverted, a X714 
M. Henry Layman's Rtaso>is Wks, 1853 IL S49A, I canhot 
monopolize the Church ; it is narrow enough, I dare not make 
It narrower. 176* H. Waltolb Vertne's Attecd. PaUil, 
(1765) I IL 44 note, De.s»mps says, that Lely growing jealous 
of Roestraten, proposed to him a partition of the art; nor- 
traits were to be monopolized by Lely. 1773 Miss Burney 
Evelina vi, She is a little angel ! I cannot wonder that you 
sought to monopolize her. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xix 
This fellow. Hawk, is monopolising your niece. 1861 F* 
Metcalfs Oxonian in Iceland wW. (1867) 114 A title now 
monopolized in England by Knights and Baronets. 1886 
Sk, fr. Acad, Life 62 Dr. Johnson was allowed to monopo- 
lise conversation as he did, because bis sagacity was ad- 
mitted to be enormous. 18^ A. R. Wallace Darwinism 
27 The progeny of any one species would, if allowed to 
increase unchecked, alone monopolise the land. 

Hence Mono‘poliZ3d a. 

j-jS3 Jefferson IPrit. (1S59} IL 540 We participate now 
of a monopolized, instead on an open market. 1845 Encycl. 
Metrop. VI. 172/1 Any .. monopolized commodity, 1894 
O N. Robinson Brit. Fleet 18 The advantages of monopo- 
lized commerce. 

Monopolizer hloNOpo- 

LlZE v» + -ee^.] (Dne who monopolizes. 


1629 Gaule Holy Madn, 389 Now an Ingrosser, .now an 
Haberdasher of small wares.. nay worse than these. .a Mo- 
nopolizer, 1651 G. W, tr, CoweCs Inst, 283 Monopolizers, 
who were called Ingrossers, Fore-stallers, and Regrators, 
..and many others who are punishable by Imprisonment 
and the Pillory. 1668 Cmarleton, etc. Ephes, .Jr Ctmm. 
Matrons 11. Pref., I am no Monopolizer of such Com- 
modiiies. xyw Fielding Univ. Gallant iv. Wks. 2882 X, 
95, I wonder he escapes being destroyed by the men as a 
monopolizer (of the women). 2760 Chron, \n Ann, Reg. ^6 
Some Armenians , , bought up great quantities of grain. 
..Several monopolizers have been put to death. 1769 I^Iks. 
F. Brooke Hist, Emily Montague cxcv,(i784) IV. 47 , 1 am 
a most intolerable monopolizer of the sex ; in short, I have 
very little relish for any conversation but theirs. x8xz Ex- 
aminer 25 May 327/1 The.. avarice of an hard-hearted 
monopolizer. zziSda Bucicle C1V7V/2. (266^) 111 . ii. 88 Ihe 
nobles.. were, at that period, the monopolizers of political 
power. 2877 F. A. S. Hewitt in Raymond Statist, Mines 
Mining yji It is the fashion to denounce these corpor.T- 
tions as monopolizers. 1879 H. Georgs Progr, 4- Pov. v. Ii. 
(z88i) 259 The extent to which the monopolizers of land, 
can, in rent, levy tribute upon the earnings of labor. 

M02iO*polizing, vbl, sb, [f. Monopolize v, 
+ -ing 1 .] The action of the vh. Monopolize; 
monopolization. 

a 16x7 Hieron Wks, (xdip) n.487 An opinion will be had 
that that man seekes the raysing of his owne esteeme out of 
others blemishes, and the engrossing and monopolizing of 
all respect and reuerence to hlmselfe. 1622 Misseloen 
Free Trade (ed. 2) 54 Some thinke that the reducing of 
trade into Order and Gouernment, is a kind of Mono- 
polizing and restraint of trade. 27x2 M, Henry Life 
P. Henry Wks. 1853 11 . 714/1 This monopolizing of the 
great ordinance of baptism. 1747 Mrs. Delany in Life 
Corr, (i86x) II. 473 She has many friends that wish to 
have a share of her company, and as 1 am no friend to 
monopolizing, 1 can't and must not murmur at their enjoy- 
ing a pleasure I am so sensible of. 1902 S. Smith Lije 
Work .xvi. Z49 All poverty and suSering arose from the 
monopolizing of land by private owners. 

attrib. 1792 A. Young Trav, France 73 These people 
have the true monopolizing ideas. 18x8 Hallam Mid, Ages 
ix. IL (1819) III. 380 The discontents.. resulted from the 
monopolizing spirit of their corporations, who oppressed all 
artisans without the pale of their community. 2837 — 
Hist. Lit, I. 1. hi. § 56 With that true love of letters 
which scorns the monopolising spirit of possession, Lorenzo 
permitted his manuscripts to be freely copied for the use 
of other parts of Europe. 

Monopolizing,///, a. [-ing^.] That mo- 
nopolizes ; having a monopoly. 

1797 Burke Bet, Affairs trel, Wks. IX. 460 A small 
monopolizing junto. 2825 Cobbett Rnr. Rides 407 This 
canting son of the monopolizing sect. 1854 H. IVIiller 
Seh. <5* Schm, (1858) 75 A wall erected by some monopoliz- 
ing proprietor of the neighbouring lands. 2869 Landreth 
Life A, Thomson u 17 The stir has been diverted to the 
monopolising railway. 2892 Ailunseum^\ Oct. 545/3 (ProC 
Marshall pleads] for the collective i^opd against the too per- 
tinacious indiridualism of monopoluing capitalists. 

t Mono’polons, <7- Obs, rare'-^^* [f. Mono- 

pole + -ous.] Monopolistic. 

a 2628 F. Grevil Sidney xv. (2652) 203 She never was., 
overloaden with any such excesses in her Person, or defects 
in her (Government, as might constraine her to support, or 
be supported by a monopolous use of favourites. 

Monopoly (m/n^’p^li). [ad, late L, mono^ 

pdli’Uvi, a, Gr, fiovonw\iov (also -ircuAia), f. fioyO'S 
Mono- + ircuA-€H' to sell. Cf. Monopole sb.^ 

1 . Exclusive possession of the trade in some 
article of merchandise; the condition of having 
no competitor in the sale of some commodity, or 
in the e.xercise of some trade or business, 

1534 More Treat. Passion Wks. 2303/2 He knoweth.. 
that of all the dysciples, there woulde none b^ so false a 
traytour..but him selfe alone. And therefore is tbys ware 
Judas ;Ul in thyne owne bandc. Thou haste a monopoly 
thereof. 1551 Robinson tr. Mords Utop. i. (2895) 58 Suffer 
not thies ryche men to bye vp all, to tngrosse and forstalle, 
and with«theyr monopolye to kepe the market alone as 
please them. 2625 Bacon Ess.^ Riches (Arb.) 239 Mono- 
polies, and Coemption of Wares for Resale,.. are great 
Meanes to enrich : especially, if the Partie baue intelligence, 
what Things are like to come into Request, and so store 
Himselfe before band. 1648-58 Hexham, Fockerie, a Mono- 
polie, or an Engrosseroent of all sorts'of Wares and Com- 
modities. x’yj^^MRKsSp.Atner. Tizy. Sel. Wks. 1 , 202 You 
have, in this Kingdom, an advantage In Lead, that amounts 
to a monopoly, a 1850 Calhoun Wks. (1874} III, 212 This 
hostility terminated in breaking down the exclusive mono- 
poly of the Bank of England, and narrowing greatly the 
specie basis of its circulation. x86x M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 

I. 42 In the reign of Edward III (German traders] had a 
practical monopoly of the carrying trade. 

b. In generalized sense. (In 17th c. often, i*the 
crime of ‘ engrossing’.) 

1602 J, Wheeler Treat. Comm, 65 Setting also price 
before hand of that which they sell, and of that which they 
will buy, and so committing open Monopoly. z6o6 Holland 
Sueton. Annot. 24/2 Who knoweth not that Monopoly is, 
when one engrosseth some commoditie into bis owne handes, 
that none may sett the same but himselfe or from him 7 2622 
Misselden Free Trade Monopoly is a kind of Commerce, 
in buying, selling, changing or bartering, vsurped by a few, 
and sometimes but by one person, and forestalled from all 
others, to the gaine of the Monopolist, and to the Detriment 
of other men. 2727-41 CHAMBERsO*c/.,iJfo«o/i7/v,.. an un- 
lawful kind of traffi<^ when one or more persons make them- 
selves sole masters of any commodity, trade, manufacture, 
or the like, with design to enhance its price; those who 
have occasion for it being obliged to purchase it at their 
hands, and on their own terms. 2793 Bentiiam Etnauetpaie 
your Colonies Wks, 1843 IV. 412 Monopoly, that is, exclu- 
sion of customers, has certainly no tendency to produce in- 
crease of the number of txaders. 
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2 . An exclusive privilege (conferred by the 
sovereign or the state) of selling some commodity 
or tradiiig with a particular place or country ‘ 

1S9S Dkavtoh Legends iiL 517 Then daily beg'd 
Monopolies. 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster v. lii, Thou [5 an 
actor] shalt haue a monopoly of playing, confirm’d to ihS 
and tby couey, vnder the Emperours broad scale, for itk 
sermce. 1604 R. Cawdrey Table Aiph., Monoiolie,7i]izt^t 
that none shall buy or sell a thing, but one alone ci6o. 
Rowley Birth Merl. v. ii, Take her hence. .To be shown 
up and down at fairs and markets, Two pence apiece. To 
see so foul a monster Will be a fair inonopolyand worth the 
begging. 2620 Middleton Chaste Maid v. iii, I would not 
have my cruelty so talk’d on To any child of mine for a 
monopoly. 1640 Hadincton Queen of Arragon iv. Fzb 
’Cause one of Oberons Groomes had got iVom her The 
Monopoly of transporting gnats. 2641 Remonstr. State 
Kingd. 9 The Monopolies of Sope, Salt, Wine, Leather, Sea- 
Cole, and, in a manner, of all things of most common and 
necessary use. 2753 Hanway Trav. (2762) I. v.lxxL azoMo- 
nopolies, or exclusive privileges, are generally ungrateful to 
the people of a free state. 1832 Sir J. Sinclair (TumlLzig 
The Public Revenue (of Russia].. i.s likely to increase, par- 
ticularly the customs, and the farm, or monopoly of brandy. 
1831 Macaulay jEVl, Bacon Raleigh helda mono- 

poly of cards, Essex a monopoly of sweet wine*?. 1845 
pTOCQUELER Haudbk. Brit. India (1854) 269 The finest .salt 
in India is manufactured on the coast of Cuttack, yielding 
the Government a revenue little short of eighteen lacs of 
rupees, when the Easi-India Company possessed a mono- 
poly of the manufacture of that necessary of Hindoo life. 
187a Yeats Growth Comm. 214 They [the Dutch] secured 
a monopoly of trade with Japan which lasted throughout 
the modern period. 2875 Encycl, Brit. HI. 650/2 The mo- 
nopoly of the right to print the Bible in England is still 
possessed by the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and her Majesty’s printer for England. 1878 hzcKV Eng. 
in sSth C. I. i. 122 The Assiento treaty, by which England 
obtained the monopoly of the slave-trade to the Spanish 
Colonies. 

3 . transf. and Jig. (often with conscious meta- 
phor), Exclusive possession, control, or exercise of 
something. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med, ii. § 3 , 1 make not my 
head a grave, but a treasure of knowledge. 1' Intend no 
Monopoly, but a Community in learning, 2653 Milton 
Hirelings Pref., TUI which greevanccs be remov'd and re- 
ligion set free from the monopolie of hirelings. 27x2 Hen- 
ley Sped, No. 396 ? 2 The monopoly of Punns..has been 
an immemorial privilege of the Johnians. 2787 Besthah 
D ef. Usury^ xii. 123 Wealth has indeed the monopoly of 
justice against poverty. 2823 Scott Peveril vii, Bo you 
think you have a monopoly of rebellion, and that we have 
not a right to show a trick of disobedience in our turn? 
2862 Freeman Hist, Ess, Ser. 1. ix»(x87s) 268 Neither side 
has a monopoly of right or.. wrong. 1878 H. S. Wi^n 
Alp. Ascents ii. 45 Peter has almost a monopoly now of the 
Matterhorn. 

b. in generalized sense. 

2804 J. Grahame Sabbath (1839) 8/1 Thy children, Scotia, 
in the desert land, Driven from their homes by fell Mon^ 
poly, Keep holy to the Lord the seventh^ day. 18x3 J. 
Thomson Lect. Inffam, Inlrod. 29 That spirit of domina- 
tion, exclasion, and monopoly, by which most of her (rr. the 
church of Rome’s] institutions at that period were actuated. 

4 . To fjiake a monopoly ofx a, liU to obtain 
the exclusive sale of (a commodity); b./??; to 
‘monopolize’, keep to oneself (a possession). 

2576 Gascoigne Steele Cl. 753 Master Merchant. .(^ 
finds the meane, to make Monopolyes Of euery 
is accompted strange. 2595 Daniel Civ. Wars {^09) v. 
xcviii. He. .makes a Monopoly of offices. 2(^9 H- Burton 
Trut/ls Triwnplt 232 'The iniquity of the Pontificians in 
making a monopoly of Gods grace. 1693 Dryden Juvenal 
Ded, (1726) p. V, Johnson [= Ben Jonson]. .bad been ac- 
quainted with the Rules, yet seemed to envy to ^ 

raat Knowledge, and like an Inventer of some 
to make a Monopoly of his Learning. 1710 Addison W'Ug 
Exatn No. i P 2 llie Kitcat have pretended to make a 
Monopoly of our sense. 2745 P. ’Yws'iAhs Anson 

Voy, 10 A certain Honourable Gentleman.. is.. End^vou^ 

ing to make a Monopoly of this Voyage, and to 
designs to publish by Authority. 1769 Burke Late o . 
Nat, Wks. II. 87 Government in France has made a mono- 
poly of that great article of salt. . 

5 . A thing which is the subject of a monopoly 

(in senses 1-3). , . 

1838-Q Hallam Hist. Lit IV. iv. viL § 7 It one of those 
happy ideas which have been privileged monopolies 01 
first inventor. 2845 McCulloch Taxation ir. v. (*852) 

The culture of opium.. is a government 

confined to the provinces of Bahar and Benares.. -iJ-yery 

one who chooses may raise opium within the presen 
limits. 1868 G. Duff Pol. Stirv. 186 The culture, -of tot^o 
was made a Crown monopoly. 1878 Print, Trades J 
xxiii. 22 Printing the Holy Scriptures is a monopoly. 

W. M. Alexander Demonic Possession in N. /.]L 2S o 
trails are not the monopoly of the Babylonian spirits. 

6 . A trading company that has a monopoly. 
[<2x692 PoLLEXFEN Disc. Trade{i(>ji) *25 If Corpora 1 

in Trade with Joint-Stocks, should apprar to ^*4, j. i 
intents and purposes Monopolies, mischievous to * 

1871 Q. Rev. Oct. 461 Other enterprises with 

capitals, e.g. banks,, .arenotmonopolies. -h-- , , 

Looking Backwnni v. (1890) 41 Without being^. 
the clamour against it, the absorption of business by 
larger monopolies continued. 

7. attrib., as monopoly licence, price. 

162s Bacon Apophth. xxix. Resusc. 

Keeper, Sir Nicholas Bacon, was 

Queen Elizabeth, of one of these monopoly liccn^. I 77 <> 
Aoam Smith (K V. l. xi. (.869) I- fSS f ‘><= 
considered as the price p.aid ^r ,.7 They 

naturally a monopoly price. ^ 1807 Edin. 347 _ ^ 

still fight for the impossibility of driving a distant traffic, 
without encouragement of monopoly-prices. 
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Monopolylogist. [f. next + -ist.] One 

who performs a Monopoiylogue. 

-iSjo Examiner-z-jB/i The hfonopolologist [s/'cl startled his 
audience, x83a /^:V. 294/2 Mathews made his first appear* 
ance as a Monopolylogist, 

. Monopolylogue (mf7niJp£?*UI^g). [f. Gr. 

Mono- + TroA^u-y Poly- + -A070S -logue.] An en- 
tertainment in which a single performer sustains 
inany characters. Also 

- 1824 in spirit PiibL Jruls. {1825) 333 Like Mathews in a 
MonopoJylogue. 1834 T. H. Listeh in M. Napier's Corr, 
(1879) 153 The Duke of Wellington lays aside his mysterious 
monopolylogue, 1838 New Monthly Mag. LII. 76 The 
third part was another Afonopoiyiogue, caTied'^Ail well at 
Katchitoches’—alUhe characters by Mr. Mathews. m845 
Hood To Lady on Dep. India v, Go where with human 
notes the Parrot dealeth In mono-yo/Zy-logue. 1848 J. H, 
Newman Loss ^ Gain x. 68 The conversation, or rather 
monopolylogue, as some great performer calls it, ran in 
somewhat of the following strain. x86o .yn/. Kezn X. 273/1 
Last week we gave a view of a distinguished religious 
actor in a monopolylogue and domestic performance — 
Spurgeon at Home. 

. 2hIo2topota*ssic, C/ta/tt. [See Mono- 2.] 
Containing one equivalent of potassium. 

^ 1873 Fownes' Chevi. (ed. ii) 325 Monopotassic sulphate. 
Is commonly called blsulphate of potash. 

^OUOpOTis (mpndu’pas), a. nonce-wd, [f. Gr. 
uot'iyrr- (^}i.oviyp) or povoiTT-oi one-eyed (f. /idi'-oy 
Mono- -i- eye) -h -oosj One-eyed, 

1798 in Spirit Puhl. ymls, (1799) II. 327 That a great 
many gentlemen, .never had more than one eye,. ; that their 
progeny also were like tkezTiselves monopous. 

Monoprionidiau (mpmopraiioni'dian), a. 
Palasont. [f. Gr. Mono- + srplcov saw.] 

Having serrations on one side of the stem only ; 
said of graptolites. Also LXonopri’onid a. 

. 1870 Nicholson Man. Zool. 95 Besides the simple forms 
of Graptolites with a row of cellules on one side (mono- 
prionldian), there are others with a row of cellules on each 
side (dipriontdian). x888 Rqlleston Jacksu.n Anim, 
Life 769 A typical or monoprionld Graptohte, 

Monoproatyle : see Mono- 1. 
IhIon(^Sychism (mpnossi’kiz'm). [f. Gr. 
pd»'o-y M!ono- + soul + -isiT.] The theory 
that all souls (or the souls of all mankind) are 
one ; the unity of souls asserted by this theory. 

X864 W. Heeley in Calcutta Rev. XXXIX. 383 Some of 
his expressions point clearly to the middle-age notion of 
monopsychism— that all mankind had but one soul, a z8^ 
Romanes T/u on Relig. (1895) 50 Wherein all causation is 
gathered up into the monopsychism of a single personality. 

II Monopsychosis (.mpmossikou-sis). [mod.L., 
see Moso- and PsiOHOSis.] = MoNOUiNU. 

^ x883 T. S. Clouston Clin, Led, Menial DU, 18 A true 
impression from a nerve of common sensibility may be mis- 
interpreted, as when a man^has cancer of his stomach that 
causes him real gnawing pain, and he says he has rats inside 
him that are eating his vitals. It might help you to under- 
stand this condition better if it were called Monopsychosis, 
xgas Baldwins Did. Philos, Psychol. s.v. Mono-, Mono- 
mania (..also termed, by Clouston, monopsychosis). 

t IiyiCoiXOphor. Arch* Obs, rare'^°. Also S 
monoptere. [ad. F. inonopi^re, ad. med.L. 
inoitopieros see Monopteros.J = Monoptehos. 

1696 Phillips (ed. s), Monopier, was a sort of a round 
Temple, whose Roof was supported by one Pillar only, 
X7a7-4i Chambers Cyd., Monoptere,-. o, kind of temple 
among the antients, round, and without walls; having its 
dome supported by columns. 1775 In Ash. 
Blonopteral (m/ijp’pteral), a. and sb. [f. late 
L. nionopter-os (Vitruvius, in sense i below), mod. 
L. monopler-us (in sense 3), a. Gr. ♦/lovdn’Tfpoy, 
lit. * having one wing or fin f. p 6 vo-s Mono- + 
;TTfp-ov wing, fin, row or circle of columns: see-,\L.] 

A. ad;. 

1 . Arch, Of a temple: Consisting of a single 
circle of columns supporting a roof, 

X823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. Gloss. 588 Monopteron, 

• or Monopt\e\rat Temple, an edifice consisting of a circular 
colonnade, supporting a dome, without any inclosing wall. 
184X Civil Eng. fy Arch. JrnL IV. 118/2 The uppermost 
is a Corinthian rotunda, forming an open or monopteral 
temple (i.e. without any cella). 

2 . Zool, Having a single fin, wing, or alate 
■part. [Cf. F. moiioptlre (17Q8 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

2887 SoLVAS in ENcyel. Brit. XXIJ. 4x7/2 (Fig, ij) K, 
monopteral cymba. 

B. sb. A monopteral temple ; a monopteros, 

1845 Parker Gloss. Archil, (ed. 4) I. 243 Monopteros, 

Monopteral, . . a circular temple consisting of a roof sup- 
ported on columns, without any celh 
11 Monopteros (m^iip-pterps). Arch. Also 8-9 
monopteron. [subst. use of late L. monopteros 
adj,: see Monopteral.] A monopteral temple. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Monopteron, a sort of round 
Temple, whose Roof was only supported by Pillars ; so 
call’d, from its having but one Wing or Isle. 1823 [see 
Monopteral a. i). 1850 Leitch tr. C. O. Miillers Anc. 

Art % 190 (ed. 2) 171 Temple .. of Mars Ultor on the 
capitol, a small monopteros, which wc still see on coins. 
18S3 tr. RebePs Hist. Anc. Art 476 Monopteros, a circular 
structure of outstanding columns, commonly without a cella 
enclosed by walls. 

Mouopterous (mpnp’pteras), a. Bot, [f. 
mod.L, monopur-us (see Monopteral) + -ous.] 
Of certain seeds : Having but one wing. 

X856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Monopterus, having but one 
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wing, as the carcentlaQtx^^Frajeijtusi monoplerous,’ 1866 
in Treas. Bot, . 

Monopterygian, -ions: see Mono- i. 

■ t Monoptic, a, ® [f. Gr. n6v-os Mono- 
+ 6 'nTif<- 6 s of or pertaining to sight (see Optic).] 
One-eyed. Also absol. 

■ x6s6 Blount Glossogr., Monoplick, that seeth onely with 
one eye. X730 Bailey (foL), Monoptick. 

■ Monoptlcal (mpnp'ptikal), a, humorottsly 
pedantic. [Formed as prec. + -al.] One-eyed. 

x82X Btachw. Mag. IX. 61 Monoptical Squire Polyphemus. 
0x842 M. J. Higgins Ess. (1875) 74 He was-a rugged 
veteran, white-haired, bloated, lame, and monoptical. 

Monoptote (xnpm/ptiiuC). Also 7-S' -tot. [ad, 
late L, vionoptdl'tis, a. late Gr. yoySTnon-oi, f. Gr. 
fioyo-s Mono- + nTojTos falling, cogn, w. TSTwait 
case, f. TTi-irr-rti' to fall. So F. monoptoiel\ A noun 
occurring in a single oblique case (as L. astti), 
x6za Brinsley Pos. Parts (1669) 101 Q. Which call you 
hlonoptots?' A, Such words as are found in one oblique 
case, 1656 Blount Glossogr., Monoptote, a word having 
but one Case, xyst Wesley IPks. (1872) XIV. 40 Mono- 
ptots', which have but one Case; as, astu, 1854 Andrews 
& Stoddard Lat, Grain. § 94. 36 Monoplote. 

Hence Uouopto’tic a., having only one case. 

X872 Latham s.v. Monoptote, A word that appears in one 
form only is, on the first view, equally aptotic and monoptotic 
—both or either. 

Monopyleans see Mono- i. 
Monopyrenous (mp n^pairF-nas), Bot. [f. 
Gr. ts 6 vo‘S Mono- + -nvp^y fruit-stone + -ous.. Cf. 
F. monopyrhte.l Having but one stone or kernel : 
said of fruits. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kc«ey\ MonoPyrenous Fruit, such 
Fruit of a Plant, as contains in it only one Kernel, or Seed. 
1866 Treas, Bot., Monopyrenous, containing one stone. 

Iffiono-rail (mp*nDred). [f. Mono- + Rail j 5 . 2 ] 
A designation (chiefly attribl) of a railway with 
carriages running on a single rail. So fitono- 
railway, 

1897 IPesim. Gaz, 9 Apr. 4/2 Patent electric express rail- 
way., built on the mono-rail system. 1901 Daily News 
14 Mar. 3/3 The Proposed Monorail between Liverpool and 
^(anchester. 1902 iPesiin, Gas. 16 May 5/3 A scheme., 
for the construction of a mono-railway. 

Hffonorcltid (mf?np Mkid), a. and sb, [f, mod.L. 
monorchis, monorchid* ; see Monorchis. Cf- F- 
nionorchide,'] a, adJ, Having only one testicle ; 
characterized by or exhibiting monorchism, b. sb. 
A monorchid person; « Monobch/s. 

x822-;34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 6 There is a set of 
barbarians at the back of the Cape of Good Hope, who 
appear to be very generally monorchld, or possessed of only 
a single testis. 1874 Van Buren Die, Genii Org. 390 A 
Monorchld has only one testicle In the scrotum. iB 8 s Lancet 
z 3 J uly 141/3 The question as to the possible. .Inconvenience 
to which monorchids are liable falls under two heads. 

HConorchidism (mpnp-jfcidiz’m). [f. prec. + 
-isir.J = Monorchism. 

xSdo NewSyd. Soe. Vear-bk. Pled. 304 Researches in Mon- 
orchidism and Cryptorchidism in Man. 1874 Van Buren 
Dis. Genie. Org, 392 Occasionally monorchidism is acquired. 

II Monorclus (mpnp ukis). PL monorchides 
(-p’ikidxz). [mod.L. monorchis, pi. (incorrectly) 
-ides, a. Gr. pSvopx^^ adj-? f- pbv-07 Mono- -}- opxir 
testicle.] A person or animal with only one testicle, 
1712 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med, (ed, 2), Monorchis. X843 
Curling Dis. Testis 53 Many instances of monorchides, or 
persons having only a single testis, are also mentioned by 
the old authors. 1865 A- o. Taylor Princ, ff Prad. Med. 
Jurispr. 866 Monorchides,. have been known lobe prolific. 
ZUIouorcllisitt (mfnp^skiz^m). [Formed as 
Monorchis + -ism.J The condition of having 
only one testicle, 1876 in Du.vclison Med. Lex. 
lUConorganic (mpnpjg2e'nik), a, [f. Mon(o)- 
+ Organ -t -ic.] 

1 . J/ed. Of a disease ; Affecting a single organ. 
x88o in Webster Suppl. 

2 . Having only one organ. 

1887 Science -^ June 534 In the natural world some beings 
are monorganic, others are polyorganic. 

Hffoiiorllilie (mpnoroin), <z, and Zooi. Also 
raonorrhine. [f. mod.L. Alonorhuta, f. Gr. p 6 vo-s 
Mono- + piv-, pU nose.] A. adj. Having a single 
nasal passage only; spec, applied to X\te Mofio- 
rhina, a group of skulled vertebrates, having only 
one nasal passage, and comprising the lampreys 
and bags. Also Uonorliinal (mp’noroinM), Slo- 
norliinoas (mp'noroinDs), adjs. in the same sense, 
xSgo Century Diet., Ptonorhinal. lbid.,Monorhine. 1897 
E. K. Lankester in Nat. Science 47 To as'iume..that 
these fishes were monorrhine, is surely illegitimate and 
arbitrary. 1900 Nature 20 Sept. 504/2 There is no evidence 
whatever that any of the cieatures classed together as 
Ostracodermi were monorhinal like the Lampreys. X903 
JPebster’s Did., Suppl., Monorkinous. 

B. sb. A monorhinal vertebrate. 

X890 in Century Did , ; and in later Diets. 

+I!i/Ioiiorb.ythm. [f.Gr.pdvo-sMoNo- 

-f Rhythsi.] = Monobime. 

Etymologically the word should mean ‘having one 
rhythm ’ ; out prob. it was intended as a more correct form 
to be substituted for the hybrid monorhynie {.rime), the 
word rhyme being tegauled as a derivative of pv 9 p 6 ?. 

1773 Ash, Monorhythme, a poetical composition In which I 
all the verses end with the same rhyme. I 


MonorhytlimiCi -a. rare. Pros. . plormed 
as prec. + -la] = Monobime a. {Cf. prec.) 

1833 Loncp. Anc. span. Bait, Prose Wks. x886 I. 162 
They (old Spanish ballads] are all monorhythmic, w-ith full 
consonant rhymes. 1833 — Dri/t-iPood'^\^. 296 In these 
old romances, .the verse ts monorbythmic. 

' Blonorime, -rhyme (mpmoroim), sb. and a, 
[a. F. monorime (1090 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. Gr. 
liovo-s Mono- V rime Rms, Rhyjie.] A. sb. a. A 
poetical composition or passage in which all the 
lines have the same rime. b. pi. Lines forming a 
‘tirade ’ with one rime. 

J731 Bailsy (voJ. JI.>, Mcnerkyme, a poetical composition, 
all the verses whereof end with the same rhyme. 1868 
T. Wright Pref to Langto/t's Chron. (Rolls il. p. xi, In 
this manuscript each new set of monorimes is Jicaded by 
a title in Latin. x886 Posnett Cowpar. Lit, 46 note. The 
rudeness of this versification, says hi. Geruze2,.is marked 
by moriorimes, of indeterminate length. 

B. adj. Having a single rime. So also UXo'ilo- 
rimed ppl. a. [see -ED -]. ' 

1833 Loncp. Drift-Wood Prose Wks. 1B86 I. 299 The old 
romances were sung; and.. hence there was a good reason 
fordividing them into monorhyme stanzas. X898 Saintsbury 
Short Hist. Eug. Lit. (1905) 737 These rolling quatrains, 
rhymed as a rule aa6a,..h\i\, sometimes monorhymed 
throughout, ^ 1902 H. Lynch G. Paris' Med. Fr. Lit. 90 A 
little poem.. In monorhymed quatrains. 

Monoschemic: see Mono- i. 

. Llonoselenide. Chem. [Mono- 2.] A sele- 
nide containing one equivalent of selenium, 

. Fownes' Chem. (ed. ix) 228 The mono, tii, and penta- 
selenides. 

Monoseme (irp’ni?sfm), a. Pros, [ad. Gr. 
.fiouoorjfi’os : see next.] =* next, 
xgoa in WebsiePs Did,, Suppi, 

Monosemzc (mpnosrml'k), a. Pros, [f, Gr. 
poi^oojjfi.os cited in sense ‘having only one significa- 
tion * (f, povS-s Mono- + arjixa sign, mark) + -ic.] 
Consisting of or equal to a single mora. (Cf. 
disemic, irisemic.') 1890 in Century Did. 
Monosepalons (mpn<7se*pal3s), a. Bot. [f. 
Mono- + mod.L. sepal-um Sepal + -ous. In F, 
monosipalt^ Properly, Having one lateral sepal 
only; but commonly misused ior ^amosepalous. 

■ 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. Introd.*24 In Sderanthe® 
the calyx is always monosepalous. X837 P. Keith Bot, Lex. 
s.y., If the calyx of any flower consists merely of a single 
piece, or sepal, or of several sepals united, it is said tohq 
monosepalous, as in Primula. x86x Bentley Man. Bot, 225 
'When a monosepalous calyx is entire, the number of sepals 
can then only be ascertained by the venation. 

31 £ouosi’licai 6 . Chem. [Mono- 2.] A sili- 
cate containing one equivalent of silicic anhydride* 

, 1857 Miller Eleut, Chem. (xBbs) III. 198 hlonosilic.ate of 
ethyl. 

Monosipbonons (mpnosavfPn^s), a. Bot. [f- 
Gr. poyo-s Mono- + attpoiy lube, pipe (Siphon) 

+ -ous.] Havinga single siphon; applied to certain 
Alg® (Ploridesd) in which a transverse section of 
the frond shows only a single large, elongated 
central cell or siphon not surrounded by smaller 
similar cells. So JliXonosiplionic (-saifp nik) a. 

1853 Harvey Nereis Boreali.Avter, ii. 8, IX. Wrangelia- 
ces. Frond filiform, monosiphonous. 1857 Berkeley 
Cryptog. Bat. § 133 Of those green Algae which aremasiked 
by calcareous matter, there are two series distinguished by 
their monosiphonous or polysiphonous stems. x888 Vines 
in Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 126/2 The filaments (of the Phso- 
s/oresel may consist of single rows of cells {monostf-honous), 
as in most Edocarpex, or of several rows of cells {polysi- 
phonous), as in the Mesoglxacex. 1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. 
Bot. Terms, Monosiphonic. 

li Monosis (mpn(?u-sis). Bol. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
[xovwdis solitariness, singleness, f. po» oui' to make 
single or solitary, f, ftoro-s single.] The isolation 
of an organ from the rest. (Cf. Monosy.) 

2873 Cooke Man. Bot. Terms (ed. 2) 73. 1874 R. Broivn 
Man. Bot. 609. 

blEonoSOdic Cmpn(7Sou-dik), a. Chem, [Mono- 
2.] Containing one equivalent of sodium. 

1873 Fownes' Chau, (ed. 11) 333 Monosodic Carbonate. 
Ibid. 340 Monosodic orthophosphate. 

So Momo-so’dinm, used attrib. 

2857 MiLLBK Elem. Ckem. {tBbs) 111 . 250 Mono-sodium 
g^col. 

Monosomatic, -ous, -spasm: see Mono- i. 
IhXouosperiU (mp*no5p9im). Bet. rare~~'^. [f, 
Gr. fiovo-s Mono- + airepn-a seed, Sperm. Cf. F. 
vionosperme. (adj.).] A plant having but one seed. 
1879 in Stormonth Man. Sci, Terms', and in later Diels, 
bioilOSpermal (mpnospa'jmal), a, Bot. rare. 
[Fonned as prec. + -*\l.] Having only one seed ; 
monospermous. Also Monospe’rmatous a. [Cfi 
F. monospermaiique.'\ 

■ J856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Monospermal, MonosPerma- 
ious, having only one seed; one-seeded; both of tiiese 
terms are u'led, but the second is the more correct one. 
1676 J. H. Balfour in Encycl. Bril. IV. 151/2 The drupe 
is a. .monospermal and unilocular indehiscent fruit. 

]3£0U0Spe*ri3lic, a. [Formed as prec. + -ic.] 

1 . Bot. ~ Monospermous. 

. [1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Manos/ermteus, the same as 
Monospermus ] xSgx Syd, Soc. Lex., Monospermic, the 
same as Monospennatous, 

73 • 
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2. /’iys. Pertaining to, or affected with, mono- 


1903 IvMer's Did., s.v., Monospermic eggs. 
Mottospermous (mpnospoumss) , a. Bot. 
rFormed as prec. -i- -oua.] Having only one seed. 
^1737 Bailev (vol. II), MoHospmnos [1737 Ibid., Mono- 
siin'iaus], which bears a single Seed to each Flower, as in 
Valerian, the hlarvel of Peru, && 1760 J. Lee /iifrorf. 
But. t. XV. (1765) 39. 1797 Encyd. Brit. (ed. 3) XI. 38B/2 
There are eight oarren stamina, and two mono^permous 
berries [in MenisJ>ennnm\. 1830 Lindlev Nai. Sysi, Bot, 
8 Bocconia ha.*;.. a monospermous capsule. x86x Bentley 
;!/««. Bot, 336 The pericarp is monospermous. 

Monospermy (mp*nosp9jmi). Phys, [After 

PoLYSPEKMY i(3tv,voKv(Tit6p}iia)ji, Gr. h6vo-sM.ono- 
+ ffTTfp/ta seed. Cf, F, inonospermie,\ Impregna- 
tion of an ovum by a single spermatozoon ; opposed 


to polyspermy, 1902 in WebsUt^s Dictf Suppi, 
Monospherical (mpnosfe-rikal), a, rare-°, 
[f. Gr. Mono- + ff<patp-a sphere + -lOAL.] 

Consisting of or having a single sphere. 

1775 in Ash. 1836 in Smart? and in recent Diets* 

Monospondylic (mp:niJsppndi*lik), a, [f. Gr. 
P^6vo‘5 Mono- + an6y5v\‘Os (Attic d^oi'SvA.os) verte- 
bra + - 10 ; see Spondylic.] Having a single 
centrum, as a vertebra; without intercentra, as 
a vertebral column. 

1884 Ryder in Bep, l/,S, Pis/i..Comm, 983 The caudal 
part of the axial columri may be perfectly monospondylic. 

II Monosporangium (mf^^noisporte-nd^iom). 
Bot, [mod.L., f. Mono- + Sporangiosi.] A 
sporangium containing or bearing monospores, 

1892 llr/it. Qnekett Microsc, Club July 25 The mono- 
sporangiaare terminal, on one* or two<celled branches. Z900 
B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot, Tenus^ MoticsporangiwUt used 
by Sauvageau for the organ which produces monospores. 

Mouospore (mp*n<?sp69i). Bot, [f. Mono- + 
Spore.] An undivided spore, as in some of the 
lower Algae. 

2892 yrnl. Quekett Microsc, Club July 24 Their neutral 
organs are undivided, i.e. they are monospores. 1900 B. D. 
Jackson Gloss, Bot, Terms^ ATonosporc^ a special spore in 
EcioearpuSi by Sauvageau considered to be a Geutma, 

Monospored(mp*n4?3po9jd),a. Bot, [f.MoNO- 
+, Spore + ED ii. Cf. F. monosporel\ = Mono- 

8POROU8. 


1882 J. M. Crombie in Encyd, Brit, XIV, 555/1 Mono- 
Spored species. 

Monoaporiferous (mpmuspoii'feras), a. Bot, 
[f. M0NOSPORE+ -(IJFEROUS.] Bearingmonospores. 

xZ^t yrnl, Quekett Microsc. Club J uly 24 There was ample 
material fox learning the true characters of the epiphyte in 
all stages of the neutral or monosporiferous state. 

Monosporogony (mpmtjsporp’goni). [f. Gr. 
/xdt'o-y Mono- + ern-opo-s sowing, seed + -yoWa 
begetting.] (See quot.) 

Z89Z Syd. Soc, Lex i Monosporogony ^ the form of asexual 
r^roduction in which a single cell detaches itself from the 
adjoining cells of an organism, increases by division, and 
forms a multicellular organism, 

Mo-UOsporous ^mpni^spo^'ras, m^np'sporas), a, 
Bot, [f. Gr, pbvQ-s Mono- + an-dp-or Spore + 
•ous.] Having but a single spore. 

2856 Mavne Expos. Lex., Afonosporus, applied to any 
concepticle of a cryptogamious plant which contains but a 
single sporule : monosporous. 1874 Cooke 26 M. 

Seveille was of opinion that the basidia of the Tremelli were 
monosporous. /bid. 145 Each of them [sc, these tubes] very 
soon emits four monosporous spicules. 

Monostach., etc. ; see Mono- i. 
Monostearin (mpnosti arin), Chem. [Mono- 
2.] That species of stearine formed from glycerin 
by the replacement by stearyl of one only of the 
three OH groups. 

xp^Fownes' Chem. (ed. 5) 599 Three compounds of stearic 
♦L 1 glycerin have been thus produced, wliich AI. Ber- 
tnelot distinguishes as monosteann, bIstearin, and letra- 
1879 C. R. A. Wright in Encycl. Brit. X. 697/2 
J. he process of saponification may be viewed as the gradual 
progres-sive transformation of tristearin,.into distearin, 
monosteann, and glycerin. 

. Moaostele (mp nostll'). Bot. [f. Gr. pavQ-s 
Mono- + block of stone, slab : see Stele,] 

A single axial cylinder of tissue in certain plants. 
So ZltouosteTic a. Also'MonosteTy (see quot.) 
and MonosteTous a, 

1900 B. D. jACKSOHG/oss.,Bot. Terms, Mofiostdic,havinz 
a single axial cylinder of tissue, m which the va.«;cular tissue 
IS developed, /bid., Monostely, the state of having asinele 
Stele; ad j. vionostelous, 1902 EncycL Brit. XXV. 412/2 
viardn. Arrangement in strands: the cylinder or monostele. 
Monosticll (mp*m7Stik), sb. Pros. - Forms : 
7-8 monostick, 7- monostich. Also 6, 8 in Gr, 
form monostichon. [ad. \oX^'L.momstich-um,mo^ 
7mtich’Uim (Ausonius), a. Gr. iiovoajixov^ neut. 
of /lot'dcTTixoy adj. consisting of one verse, f. /idvo-s 
Mono- + arlx^s row, line, or verse. Cf. F. monostiqtie 
adj. (171382 in Du Cange) and sb.] A poem or 
epigram consisting of but one metrical line. 

*577 Flowers 0/ Epigr. 104 b, This Monostichon 

here followyng, was written vpon the gale of the Monestarie 
of the Benedictines. 1607 J. Carpenter Plaine Mans 
Plough 38 (The seven works of mercy] aptly compre- 
hended m this Mono.stich, VisHo, poto, cibo, redimo, 
Ugo, coUigo, condo, 1693 J, H.*tr. Juvenal x, Ep. Ded, 


3, I know not whether you have ever met with the fol- 
lowing Alonostick. 1708 Brit. Apollo No, 47. i/i That 
Celebrated Monostick, The Bashlul Water saw her God, 
and Blusht. i7ax Bailey, Monostichon, an Epigram con- 
sisting of one .single Verse. 1871 Browning Balaust. 169 
Who could speak A chorus to the end, or prologize, ..Or 
thrust and parry in bright monosrich. Driver Inirod, 
Lit, O. y. (1892) 342 Single lines or monostichs; these are 
found but rarely. 

Monosticll (mp’nt^stik), a. Also 7 mono- 
stick, 9 (sense 2) monostic. [a. Gr. pLov6aTt.x^s 
(see prec.) ; in sense 2 a. F. vionostique (Haliy).] 

1 . Pros, Consisting of a single line of verse. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Monostick, [monosiicho}i\ that 
which consists of one oncly verse. 1^5 \V. R. W, Stephens 
Life tj- Lett, Freeman L 37 It contains monostich passages. 
t 2 . Min, =a Monostichous i. Obs, 
xSos-x? R. Jameson Char. Mitu (ed. 3) 211 Monostic 
topaz, .is a slightly oblique eight sided prism, in which two 
and two lateral planes meet under very obtuse angles. 

MouOSticlxOUS (m^np*stik9s), a, [f. Gr. /tdt'o-y 
Mono- + row, line + -ous,] 

1 . Min, (See quot.) Cf. Monostich a. 2. 

x8s6 Mayne Expos. Lex,,MonosticJuius,yi.p^\t^ byHaCiy 
to a variety of the prism, the base of which is surrounded 
with facets which have dinferent inclinations, as the Yenites 
monosticha : monostichous. 

2 . Bot. Arranged in a single vertical row, rank, 
or series, on one side of an axis, as the flowers in 
certain grasses. (Opposed to distichonsl) 

1866 Trects, Bot., Monostichous, arranged in one row. 1900 
B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot, Terms, 

3 . Zool. Consisting of a single layer or row. 

1883 Lankester 8 c Bourne in Q. Jrul. Microsc, Sci, 

XXllI. 19s These maybe called respectively Monostichous 
and Diploslichous eyes. x8^ Rolleston & Jackson Anim. 
Life (Arthropoda) The hypodermic cells beneath the 
thickened cuticle constitute the ommatcum, and remain 
either in a single or form a double layer; hence mono- or 
diplo-sttchous. The monostichous ommateum is .said to be 
apostatic when cup-shaped. Ibid. 525 All the eyes of 
Limulus are monostichous. X902 E. R. Lankester in 
Encycl. Brit. XXV. 697/2 The monomeniscous eye is rarely 
provid^ with a single layer of cells beneath its lens ; when 
It is so, it is called monostichous. 

Monoatigmatous : see Mono- i. 

* Mouostomatons (mpn(7istp‘matss), a, Zool, 
[f. Gr. /idvo-y Mono- + aro^ar-, ffro/ta mouth + 
-oos: cf. next.] .Having only one mouth or 
sucker ; spec, of or pertaining to the Monostornata^ 
the higher of the two main divbions of the Me- 
tazoa, including all metazoans (with a single oral 
aperture) except the sponges or Polystoviaia. 
Opposed to polystoinatoHS, In recent Diets. 

Monostome (mpmt^stt^om), a, and sb, [a. F. 
monostome (Littre), ad. Gr, /iov6crro/i-oy with one 
mouth, f. Mono- -f orofsa mouth.] a. 

a(^\ Having only one mouth or sucker, b. sb. 
An animal having only one mouth or sucker, as 
a metazoan, or a parasitic trematode worm of the 
genus Moncstormun or family Monostotnidee. So 
Mono’stomous a. [f, Gr. piovouTo^-os + -ous], 
having only one mouth; monostomatons. 

1848 E, FonOES //aked’eyed A/edusas 80 Brandt. .divided 
the Discophorx into Monostomous and Polystomous. 2849 
Huxley in Phil, Trans. CXXXIX. 426 The stomachal 
membrane of the Monostome Medusco. 2856 Mayne Expos, 
Lex., ATojwstomxts, having but one mouth, or opening : 
monostomous. z86o Codbold in Jrnh Linn. Soc. (i86x) V. 
38 The absence, however, of a ventral sucker, .points to a 
closer alliance with the Monostomes. 

Monostrophe (mp'nt^strW). Pros. [ad. Gr. 
fj.ov6aTpo<p^o5 a<lj., f. fi6vo~s Mono- -t* oTpo(f>’rj recur- 
ring metrical scheme, Strophe.] A poem in which 
one strophic arrangement is repeated throughout. 
2890 in Century Diet. 

Monostrophic (mpmjstrp‘fik), a. (and sb.) 
Pros. [ad. Gr, yxivo<sTpo>piH-6s, f. ixov6(7Tpo(l>~os : see 
Monostrophe and -ic,] A., adj. Consisting of re- 
petitions of one and thesame strophic arrangement. 

1671 Milton Prefi, The measureofVer.se us'd in 

the Chorus is of all sorts, call’d by the Greeks Monostrophic, 
or rather Apolelymenon. without regard had to Strophe, 
AntislropbeorEpod. 1788 [Cumberland] No. iii. 
IV. 158 By making his Chorus monostrophic, he has robbed 
it of that lyric beauty, which [etc.]. 2847 Grote Gteece 
21. xxix. (2862) IV. 119 Until this time [600 bc.] the song 
had been monostrophic, consisting of nothing more than 
one uniform stanza, repeated from the beginning to the end 
of the composition. ^2849 J. W. Donaldson Theat. Grks, 
I. ii. (ed. 6» 27 'I'he Dithyramb of Losus eventually became 
monostrophic. 

B. sb. pi. Monostrophic verses. 

1784 G. I. Huntxngford (///*> An Apology for the Mono- 
strophics which were published in 1782. With a second 
collection of Monostrophics. 1783 Cowper Let. to Unruin 
22 Oct, WUs. 2836 V. 169 Huntingford’s Monosirophics. 

Monostyle (mpwstail), <2.1 Arch. [f. MonO- 
+ Style i.J Built in one style throughout. 

Parker Gloss. Archii. led. 5) I. 308, 

Mo’aostyle, fl.- Arch. [f. Gr. fsovo-s Mono- 
-f-oTu\-os pillar; see Style’-.] Having or con- 
sisting of a single shaft, pillar, or column. So 
Monostylar a. 

*®44 Civil Eng. ^ Arch. Jml, VII. lo/x We question 
whether any more monostylar monuments, supporting no- 
thing, will be erected for some time. 2850 Parker 
Archil, (ed. 5) \.^/i^AToKOStyle, 


. Monostyloxia : see Mono- r. 
Mono-substitution : see Mono- 2, 
MonosulpMde (mpnoso-lfaid). Chetn. [Mono- 
2.] A sulphide comaining one equivalent of 
sulphur. Also f Monosulphuret, in the same 
sense. Also MonosuTpMte, a sulphite containing 
one equivalent ol sulphurous acid. 

2854 J. ScoFFERN in Crr’r Circ. Sci., Chem. 408 Two 
compounds of sulphurous acid with soda are known— the 
monosulphitc and the bisulphite.^ Ibid 411 Tbemonosul. 
phuret or monosuipbide of potassium. 

II Monosy (mp*iJtJsi). Bot. [a. F. wo«(jJw(Mor- 
len), f. Gr. /nSvcuaiy: see Monosis.] (Sce quols.) 

1869 M. T. Masters Yeget, Terai. 58 The late Professor 
Morren proposed the general terra Monos.y for all these 
exses of abnormal isolation. 1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss, 
Bot, Terms, Atonosy, Iklorren’s term for the abnormal isola- 
tion of parts due to ia) Adesmy or (^) Dialysis, 

t Monosyllabe. Obs. [a. F. vwnosyllabe or 
ad. lateL. Monosyllabok.] =Mono 3 yli,ablbj}. 

1583 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 59 Gif Jour Sectioun )» 
nocht..a mono^llabe. 

Illonosylla'bic (mp^ncsilse-bik), a. [ad. med.L 
monosyllabic-us iR. Bacon 1271), f. late L. mono- 
syllab-us - Gr. novoaiWaPos : see Mokosyliaeob. 
Cf. F. monosyllabiqtte (1752 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . Of a word : Consisting of one syllable. 

2828-32 Webster, Monosyllabic, i. Consisting of one syl- 
lable? as, a monosyllabic word. 284sSTODDARrO>rt;;Lin£«- 
cycl, Mcirop. 1. 152 / 1 Ashort monosyllabic preposition. 1906 
Atiunsum la May 575/1 Monosyllabic roots. 

2 . Consisting of monosyllables or of a mono- 
syllable. (Cf. Monosyllable sb. c.) 

2828-32 Webster, 2.^ Consisting of woids 

of one syllable ; as, a monosyllabic ver:>e. 2838 Dickens 
Nich. Nick.xsx, The same gentleman.. again made a mono- 
^llablc demonstration, by growling out ‘Resign!’ j 8^ 
Gno. Eliot F, Holt Introd., Throwing out a monosyllabic 
Jiint to his cattle. 2872 Atkinson tr. Canals Fat. Philos. 
§ 161 A person speaking with a loud voice in fiont of a 
reflecting surface at the distance of 112*5 can only dis- 
tinguish the last reflected syllable : such an echo is said to 
be monosyllabic. 1877 Dowden Shaks. Print, iv. 41 The 
appearance in Shakespere’s verse of weak monosyllabic 
endings. 1899 AUbutPs Syst, Med. VIII. 367 The speech 
is often monosyllabic, a whispered monotone. 

b. Philol Used as the distinctive epithet of 
those languages (e. g. Chinese) which have a voca- 
bulary wholly composed of monosyllables. 

2824 Crit. Res. in I^hiloL 4r Geol, 272 The Chinese, and 
other monosyllabic tongues. 2875 Whitnev Life Lang, 
xii, 239 If we met with monosyllabic tongues in different 
parts of the earth, we should nave no right to infer their 
connection, 

3 . Of a person : Uttering only monosyllables. 
2870 Disraeli Lothair viii, Lothair was somewhat mon^ 

syllabic and absent. 2892 Mrs. H. Ward D, Grieve i. vtii, 
Mr, Ancrum . . bad been cheered a little during his last 
days at Clough End by the appearance of David, very red 
and monosyllabic, on his doorstep. 

t Monosylla-bical, a- Obs. ran. [Formed 
as prec. + -Au] t.- M okosyllabjc. 

1686 Phil. Trans. XVI. 63 A Monosyllabical Name, 
Johnson, Afono 5 y/labica/,conslRtln^ ofwordsoronesyllame. 
2776 — in Bo'iwell 22 I^Iar., He is quite unsocial J nis 
conversation is quite monosyllabical. . . 

MouosvH&bic&lly (mpmosilte*hikaU), <tav, 
[f. Monosyllabical -r -ly ^,] In a monosyllable 
or monosyllables. 

2816 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 664 Which I know to h® 
Cinonosyllabically speaking) a lie. 1821 Lamb ocr*. *• 
Afy First Play, Vice versA . .in his own peculiar pronuncia- 
tion monosyllabically elaborated, or Anglicized, into 
thing like verse verse. 1882 Sala Amer, 

Z18 He became responzivc, but only monosyllabically • 
2904 Daily Chron, t June 6/7 Hone wrote of cabs mon 
syllabically in 1827. , 

MonOsyUabism (mpnasi-laliiz’m). T 

as Mohosyllabe + -ism. Cf. F. monosyltabisme.} 
Addiction to the use of monosyllables ; the quality 
of being monosyllabic. 

1804 Mitford Inquiry ^14 In the spirited and easy now 
of that line thus, its monoNyllabism is apt to e.Ncape the ear 
notice. 1824 Feiu Monthly A/ag.ikll. 198 The rou*ide 
and sonorous Italian enunciation does not admit ot being 
despatched in the snip-snap articulation compatible wi 
the monosyllabism of our own language. 1685 hucycl. Brit, 
XVIII. 774/2 Which.. brought lack so considerable a part 
of the vocabulary to mono^jHlabism. . . 

b. spec, in Philology. (See Monosyllabic 2 p.) 
2846 Worcester (cites Ec. RevA. 2860^ Farrar 
Lang. 183 It should be observed that trilileralism i* 
necessarily incompatible with monosyllabtsm. 

Keane Ethnot. 208 Monosyllabism Is thus shown to b«i 
the first but the last stage in the evolution of human spe • 

Monosyllabize (mpnosi-labaiz), V. 
as prec. + -ize.] trans. To render moiiosyUhcic. 
Hence MonoayTlabizing vbl. sb. , , e 
1857 Zoologist S=r. I. XV. 569a The E"S'>sh 
mono>yllabizing. 1904 Speaker 4 June 229/2 This 
syllabising of the language . . 

Monosyllable (mpiwsi-lab’l), and m Also 

6 monosiilable, 6-7 raonasyllable, -siUable, 

7 monesyllable, -silliblo. [ad. late L. mono- 

syllabus (see Monosyllabon) after bYLLABLE-j 
A. sb. A word of one syllable. .1. » 

IS33 More 5a/«« Wks. 956/? He forgeatte h th^ 

lyttle shorte woorde, thys monasyllahle, Such, which h 

hcareed first. 1589 Putienhasi Eng. Possie it. v[i]. (AibJ 
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For this purpose serue the monosillables of our English 
axons excellently well. 1607 Four-/", Beasts 11658) 

324 The French men call it ‘furcheite’; which word our 
larriers..do make it a monosyllable, and pronounce it lhe 
‘irush t6zo DasNESer/u. lxxiv.(i64o) 753 This one little 
particle, this monasyllable, So. 1638 3 ik T. Herbert Traz/, 
(ecL 2) 339 Their language is most part of monosyllables. 
1647 Ward S/wjf. CohUr (1843) 86 Some are raking in 
old musty Charnel books, for old mouldy monesyllables. 
1680 Morden GeoS‘ Fed., C/itVta (1685) 418 They have above 
60,000 Letters but not above 300 Words, which are, for the 
most part, all Monosillables. 169a Dkyden CUotnenes u. L 
14 By Heav’n, I’ll change it [my name] into Jove or Mars ! 
Or any other civil Monosyllable, That will not tire my 
Hand, xyxx J. Greenwood Eng, Grant.>-s&\ Almost all the 
Original Words of our Language are Monosyllables. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 88 r 4 It is pronounced by Dryden, 
that a line of monosyllables is almost always harsh. 1906 
J. Oman Probl. Faith Freedom iii. loi To perpetrate ten 
monosyllables in succession was a high offence. 

b- Phrase, In monosyllables, f in tnonosyllable, 
1570-6 Lambardb Peramb. Kent (1826) 233 Erasmus com- 
pareth the English toong to a Dog’s barking that soundeth 
nothing els but Baw waw waw in Monosillable. x 883 C, 
Morris Aryan Race viii. 190 Philologists are generally 
satisfied t mt man first spoke in monosyllables, each of 
which conveyed some generalized information. 

c. Often used to indicate some emphatic word 
(esp, yes or which is sometimes intentionally 
left unnamed. To speak {answer^ etc.) in mono- 
syllables \ to speak with intentional curtness; to 
answer little but ‘ yes * or * no \ 

1608 Dekker Lantk. ^ Candle-Lt. I A, She dealt in nothing 
but in Monosyllables, (as if to haue spoken words of greater 
length would haue crackt her Voice). 1679 Dryden Tr. Sc 
Cr.w. iii, I can brook nocomparisons, ✓I'yVrr.Norl. 
^f/r/ 7 . Well, Ajax. Well, Achilles, So, now 

they quarrel in monosyllables. 1824 Miss Mitforo Village 
Ser I. 20 .A low soft voice, sweet even in its monosyllables. 
*833 L. Ritchie IVand, by Loire 165 Her reply was con- 
veyed in a monosyllable. 1865 Trollope Belton Est, v, 

* No She pronounced the monosyllable alone, 1885 * E. 
Garrett’ At Any Cost vi. 104 He. .remembered her only 
as a gaunt, black-eyed girl, who answered in monosyllables. 
X903 Longtn, Mag, Sept. 291 Juliet leant back in her corner 
responding by an occasional monosyllable. 

B. ad;. 1 . = Monosyllabic a. i. Now rare. 

1589 PuTTENHAM Eng. PocsU 11 . vi[i]. (Arb.) 92 Words 
monosillable wiiich be for the moie part our naCurall Saxon 
English, 1640 Torri^^mq Ital. Tutor litle-p., A display of 
the monasillable particles of the Language, by way of Al- 
phabet. 1656 Blount Glossogr., MoiuxsyUable, that hath 
but one syllable. 1658 Phillips Pref., Pronouns, and Mono-; 
syllable Verb', as Mine, Thine, This, Whaf, Love,Cive. 
1676 Marvell Mr. .Kmirhe 43 The Gentleman’s name. .is 
the Monosyllable voice with which Cats do usually address 
themselves to us. c X790C0WPER IVhs. (1837) XV. 320 jHe] 
would think the line improved by a monosyllable epithet, 
which would make it run more smoothly. 

2 . - Mo.sosyllabic 2. rare. 

1697 Dryden lEneid Ded. (e) 4 b, It seldom happens but 
a Monosyllable Line turns Verj,e to Prose. 1706 Pope Lei. 
to IVatsi 22 Oct., Monosyllable-lines, unless artfully man- 
aged, are stiff or languishing; but may be beautiful to 
expie&s Melancholy. tSas Byron ^uoJi v. Hit, Others in 
monosyllable talk chatted. 

2hIonosy*llable, ^nre. [f. Monosyllable 

j 5 .] tmxfjf. To reduce to a monosyllable. 

a 1647 Cleveland Smectymnuus 46 Like to nine Taylors, 
who if righily spell'd, Into one man are monosyilabled. 

^ouosjrllaiblsdi ci. rare. [f. Monosyllable 
sb. r -ED -.J = Monosyllabic a. 3 . 

X838 I. Taylor Home Ednc, 131 A monosyilabled stanza, 

11 Monosyllabon. Obs. PI. -syilaba. [L, 
vtonosyllabon, a. Gr. ^ovoavWa&ov, neuter of /iofo- 
avWaffos adj., f. poyo-s Mono- + avWap-ij Syl- 
lable.] A monosyllable. 

1576 GASCotcsBS/ee/eGl. (Arb.);/ That Crammer grudge 
not at our English tong, Bycause it stands by Monosyllaba, 
And cannot be declined as others are. 1580 G. Harvey 
Three Proper Lett. 55 You shal as well, .beare yhycr as 
/?»Vtf,..wyth an infinyte companye of the same sort ; some- 
time Monosyllaba, sometime Polysyllaba. ^ x6o8 Middle- 
ton Fain. Loz’C v. Hi, I will onely in Monosillaba aunswere 
for my selfe. 1672 H. More Brief Reply 102 It was a great 
oversight .. to leave out that Monosyllabon which w.as of 
such principal signification in the sentence. 17x6 M. Davies 
Athen. bAi. II. 299 No Laconick Monosyllabon. 
lilonosyllogism (mpniisi’l5d3iz’ra). [f. Mono- 
-i-SYLLOGisar.] (Seequot.) So Monosyllogl’sticiz. 
1838 SirW. Hamilton Logic I. 363 A syllogism, 

viewed as an isolated and independent whole, is called a 
Monosyllogism, that is, a single reasoning. Ibid. xxvi. 
II. 44 In respect to the External Form, Probations are Simple 
or Monosyllogistic, if they consist of a single reasoning. 

lilonosymmetric (mpnosime-trik), a. [f. 
Mono- + Symmetric.] a. Cfysl. =Monoclinio. 

1880 in Webster Suppl. 1887 AtAensunt 10 Sept 345/2 
[Graphite occurs] in tabular crystals so indistinctly formed 
as to render it uncertain whether they belong to the hexa- 
gonal or monosymmetric system. 

b, Bot. = next. xSgo in Century Diet. 

Moiiosjrmme’trical, ei. Bot. [f. Mono- + 
Symmetrical.] Of flowers, fruits, etc. r Divisible 
into exactly similar halves in one plane only. • 
Z875 Bennett & Dyer Sachl Bot. 284 A shoot with alter- 
nating leaves in two rows is also simply bilateral without 
being monosymmetrical. Ibid. 533 The happy expression 
sygomorpkic already used by Braun maybe applied equally 
to monosymmetrical flowers. iS^Btr.Strasbiirgers Text-bk. 
Bot. (1903I 16 When.. a division Into two dmilar b^v^ is 
only possible in one plane, the degree of symmetry is indi- 
cated by the terms simply symmetrical, monosymmetrical, 
or zygomorphic. 


Hence Monosy 2 ttme*trically adv. 

1875 [see Polysymmctrically]. 

Mouosymmetry (mpnosi-metri). Bot. [f. 
Mono- + Syaimjjtbv.J The condition of being 
monosymmetrical. 

187s Bennett fit Dyer Sachs* Bat. 183 Monosymmetry is 
«.a particular case of the ordinary bilateral structure. 

IKEonosymptomatic: see Mono- i. 

II Monota (mfmou ta). Antiq. PI. -tsB, [mod. 
L., f. Gr. iiovoiTos (also itopovaros) one-eared, with 
one handle, f. /tdRo-s Mono- + dir-, ouar-, oSs ear, 
handle.] A one-handled vase. 

1887 B. V, Head //tsL Numorum 521 Amphora with small 
monota beside it, 

Monotelephone, -phonic : see Mono- i. 
lUCouoteSSaron (m^nt)te*sar/n)« [a. xnedX. 
monotessaron,f.{yxioTi. after diatessaron) Gr. isovos 
single + Tia<jap-(s four.] A continuous scriptural 
narrative prepared from a collation of the four 
Gospels ; — Diatessabon 3 . 

1831 T. H, Home's Introd. to Bible S. ed.) II. x, xx. 
478 (Funk) The importance.. of. .obtaining the clear amount 
of their various narratives, has. .suggested the plan of di- 
gesting the Gospels into .. a connected history. . termed . . 
a Monotessaron, zB6a F. Barham (title) Improved Mono- 
tessaron .combining the words of the Four Gospels. xBBz 
in OaiLviE. 

SConotlialamic (m(>nn}>alx'mik), a. Also 
incorrectly -thalmio. [Formed as next + -ic.] 

1 . = Monothalamous 2. 

1845 J. Phillips Geol. in EncycL Metrop. VI. 608/2 
Monothalamic cephalopoda. 

2. ifo/. Of fruits: Formed from one pistil or flower. 

1870 Henfrey's Ele/n. Bot. § 255 Fruits may be divided 

into free or monothalamte fruits, formed from single flowers, 
and conflneni fruits. xBjx Masters in Nature 2 Nov. 6/a 
Classification of Monothalamic Fruits. 1874 R. Brown 
Man. Bot. 483 Monothalmtc Fruits, 
b. (See quot.) 

X900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms, Monothalamic, 
monothalamous, (i> applied to apolhecia consisting of a 
single chamber ; (2) when galls consist of only one interior 
chamber. 

^onothalamous (mpni^jijedamas),^?. [f. Gr. 
fiovo-s .Mono- + 6 a\aft-os bed-chamber (see Tha- 
LAMDS) + -ous.] Having only one chamber. 

1 . E^. (See quot) 

x8x6 Kirqy fit Sp. Eniomol. xiv. (x8i8) 1 . 456 The majority 
of galls are what entomologists have denominated mono- 
thaUmous, or con^ting of only one chamber or cell. 

2. Applied to the chambered shells of foraml- 
nifers and gasteropodous molluscs. 

1834 Rocet Anim. ^ Veg. Physiol. I. 265 Some,, .as the 
Argonaut, or Paper Nautilus, have shells undivided by par- 
titions; and are accordingly termed unilocular or mono- 
tkalamous. 1835-6 Todds Cyd.Anat.\.xnlxTrie%\xvfaze 
of the body Is.. covered withashel), which U.. rarely mono- 
thalamous. z88a W.S. Keut /rtfiesarla 1 . 328 Some Mono- 
thalamous Foramiiiifer suih as Lagena or Miliola. x888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 875 (Radiolaria) The 
cyrtold skeleton may be monothalamous.. or. .polytbalamous. 

3 . Bot, Applied to cheapothecia of certain lichens. 

a x886 £. Tuckerman iCent.). xgoo {see Monotuala.mic 

2 b]. 

ISonothallious (m^n^^j^cedias), a. Ckein. 
[Mono- 2.] Applied to thalUous salts which 
contain one equivalent of thallium, 

2868 Watts Did. Chem. V, 755 The monothallious salt 
TlH^PO‘, is formed on mixing tne dithallioussalt with [etc.], 
1873 Fownes* Chem. ted. 21) 413 Monothallious orthophos- 
phate. 

IKCouotiialloid (mpnoj)se’Ioid), a. Bot. [f. Gr- 
Mono- 4 - BaKK-bs [See Thallds) -i- -oidJ 
Having a single or undivided thallus. 

1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

monothamnoid (m^m^jise'innoid), a. Bot. [f. 
Gr. /tovo-y Mono- + Qa.y.v-0^ bush, shrub + -oid.] 
=S MonotHALLOID. 1892 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

IKEonOthecal (nipnt7j>f*kal), a. Bot, [f. Gr. 
;toRo-s Mono- + case, box + -aL.] Having 
only one locularaent or cell: applied to anthers. 

1^9 Balfour Man. Bot. § 405 Sometimes the anther has 
a single cavity, and becomes unilocular . . , or monothecal. 
1880 in Webster Suppl. ; and in recent Diets, 

Monotheism (mp-nujjfiiz’m). [f. Gr. {xovo-s 
Mono- + 8€-6y god + -ism. Cf. F. monotheisme.'\ 
The doctrine or belief that there is only one God. 

x66o H. More Myst. Codl. iti. ii. 62 But thus to m^c the 
World God, is to make all; and therefore this Kinde of 
Monotheisme of the Heathen U as rank Atheisme as their 
Polytheisme was proved to be before. 2736^ Bailey (folio) 
Pref. (end), Monotheism, the Doctrine or Principles of the 
Unitarians. xSta Cocan fervisk Disp. ii, § 7. 322 [The 
Jews] have continued firm., in their adherence to pure 
ftfonotheism, under every persecution. 1865 Lecky Ration, 
(1878) II. 277 A race whose pure monotheism formed a 
marked contrast to the scarcely disguised polytheism of the 
Spanish Catholics. 2876 Gladstone in Contemp. Rev. June 
xS The only large monotheism known to historic times is 
that of Mahomet. 

Monotheist (mp-nuKiist). sb. (a.') [Formed as ! 
prec. + -1ST. Cf. F. monothIis(ef\ One who believes 
in only one God ; an adherent of monotheism. 

1680 H. More APocoL APac.Be, They destroy the worship 
of the Son of God under an ignorant pretence of Mono- 
theisme ; whereas the more distinct knowledge of that one 
God does not make us less 2 Ionothetsts than they. xSzs 


CoGAN fetish Disp. if. § 7. 322 The general propensity to 
the worship of Idols was totally subdued ; and they became 
Monotheists in the strictest sen^e ofthe term. 1874 Mahaffy 
Soc. Life Greece xi. 334 Their literary monuments were 
composed by the cultivated monotheists, 
b. ottHb. or adj. - next. 

X825 Gentl. Mag. XCV, 1. 235 Abury, .might be a temple 
of the first, or Monotheist Druids. 1872 Bagehot 
ff Pol. ii. (1880) 77 The Jews, who were monotheist, were 
conquered by the Romans who were polytheist, 2875 [see 
Polytheist bl. 

' Monotlieistic (mp:no))«,i-stik), a. [f. prec. 
+ -10 : see -jstio.] Of, pertaining to, believing in, 
or characterized by monotheism. 

1846 T renck Miracles Introd. 58 The monotheistic xeligion 
of the Jews,^ C. Hodge Syst. TheoL 1 . 1. iii. 243 There 
are monotheistic hymns In the Vedas. X900 Sayce Babyloiu 
< 5 * Assyr. xi. 263 A monotheistic school actually existed in 
one of the literary circles of Babylonia. 

So Monothsi'stical a. =* Monotheistic; hence 
Monotbei'stically adv., in a monotheistic manner. 
x 8^7 T. SiNCUAtR (1878) 81 The severe monotheislical 

spirit, 2905 J. Orr Probl. O. T. iv. 93 They [the pacriarchsj 
thought and spoke monothelstically. 

Monothelete (m/np-Ji/irt), Theol. A more 
correctly etymological form of Monothelite. So 
Mo’notliele'tian, Houotliele'tic adjs . ; Mono- 
theTetlsm. 

185a Neale Hymns East, Ch. 33 He [S. Germanus] might 
be the more favourably disposed to Monotheletism, because 
he had been so deeply injured by its great opponent, P^o- 
I natus. xB8o T. M. Lindsay in Ewrj'c/. i/r/V. XI. 156/1 The 
' Monotheletes refused to submit. 18S7 Heard Russian Ck, 
L 2 The monotheletian patriarchs and the dyothelelian popes 
mutually anathematized each other. 2885 Schaff Hist. 
Church, Mediaeval Christ. § 110. 490 The Monothelelic or 
one-will controversy. 

Monothelious : see Mono- i. 
M 0310 th.elisni(mpnp'l)i'liz^m). rare. [f.MONO- 
THEL(iTB)-t--isir. Cf.'F.monot/iHisme.'i = Mono- 
thelitjsji. 

1685 Lovell Gen. Hist. Relig. X32 They who look upon 
Monotheltsm a.s an Heresie, ought [etc.]. 1856 J. C. Ro- 
bertson Hist. Chr. Ch., 2nd Period 39 He ..agreed with 
him . . in a personal profession of Monotheltsm. 

Monothelite (m^n^ jj/lait), sb. and a. Also 
6, 8 ‘it; in blundered forms 5 Monacholite, Mo- 
nalechite, 7 Monotholite; cf. Monothelete, 
[ad. med.l^ vionolhelUa, ad. (with assimilation to 
•ila -iTEi) late Gr. (7th c.), f. Gr; 

fiovo-s single + agent-n, from to 

will, Cf. F. momtkiHUl\ A. sb. An adherent of 
the heretical sect (founded in the 7th c.) which 
maintained that Christ has only one will. 

Z430-40 Lvdg. Bochas !X, iv. (1558) 23 Of a secte called 
Monacbolites. 1460 Cafgravs Chron tRolls) 96 His [se. 
Eraclius] heresie, whech the! cleptd Monalechites. czS59 
R. Hall Life Fisherin FIs B'/rr.lE.E.T.S.» 11. 135 Agatho 
against the monothelits. 1597 Hooker Eccl, Pot, v. xlviiL 
§ 9 The Church hath of old condemned Monothelites as Here- 
tiques, for holding that Christ had but one will. 1625 Sir H, 
Hoby Curry-combe iv, 274 You haue heard that Honorius 
the first was a Monothohte. ^ 1638 SirT. Herbert Frat/. 
(ed. 2) iSiTheyprofesse Christianity taught them erroniously 
by Jacobus the Syrian Monothelite. 17x6 Monothelit [see 
Monothelitic a.]. 2856 J. C. Robertson Hist, Chr. Ch,, 
znd Period jyj Wilfrid.. was invited to take a place in the 
council against the Tklonothelites. 

allusively. 2652 Observ. Forms Govt, 26 It Is nothing else 
but a Monarebyof Monothelites, or of manymen of one will 
mo.<^t commonly in. one point onely. 

S. adj. Of or pertaining to the Monothelites or 
their doctrine. 

1619 PuRCHAS Microcosmus Ixix. 695 The Maronites., 
maintaine the Monothelite Heresie. 1680 Baxter Ansrv. 
Stillingji, xxxviiu 64 So were the Orthodox under the 
Ne^storian, Eutychian, Monothelite, . . Prince.s. 27S8 Gibbon 
Decl. tjr F. xlvii. IV. 589 note. The Monothelite monk. 1840 
W. Palmer Eccl. Hist. vii. 73 Honorius (bishop! of Rome 
sanctioned the Monothelite heresy. 2856 J, C. Robertson 
Hist. Chr. Ch,,2ud Period 55 The Monothelite controversy 
for a time weakened the influence of Rome. 

Monothelitic (mjmpjini-tik), a. Cf. Mono- 

THELETJC. [f prec. + -IC. j = M ONOTHEI.ITK a. 

X716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. II. 290 The Emperor Con* 
stans the sd, that he might the better execute his Monothe- 
litick Principles of Arian Prosecution, he pretended to im- 
pose Silence on the Heterodox Monothelits. 2854 i^fii.MAN 
Lat. Chr. II. 126 Severinus.. repudiated the Monothelitic 
doctrine. 2882-3 SchafTs Encycl. Relig. KnowL II. 1x92 
The Monothelitic confession of the Pat«arch Sergius. 

Monotiielitism (m/nf?*J)/biti2'm). bee alsa 
MONOTHELETISil. [f, MONOTHELITE + - 3 S 3 I.] The 
doctrine of the Monothelites. 

1765 Maclaine tr. Mosheim's Eccl. Hist. vii. 11. y. § 5 The 
doctrineofMonothelitism. axB&x Cunningham Hist. Theol. 
(2864) I. xi. 328 Honoiius advocated Monothelitisin. 2882-g. 
Schajps Eiicycl. Relig. Knoivl. I. 457 Monotbeliusm con- 
tinued among the Maronites on Mount Lebanon. 
Monothetic; see Mono- j. 

MonOtlLionic (m^npl^aip'nik), a. Chem. [See 
Mono- 2 and Dithionic.] In monolhionic acid, 
a very unstable fluid, H2SO2, obtained by the 
action of diluted sulphuric acid on iron or zinc, 
with exclusion of air. 1891 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Monotint (jop-noiini). [f Mono- 4- Tint.] 
Representation in a single colour or tint ; also a 
picture in only one colour. Chiefly in phr. in mo- 
KOti/d. Cf MONOCHBOilE. 

73-2 • 



MONOTOCOTTS. 


x886 ConUvtp, Rev. Sept. 405 To borrow the language of 
pamiing, the characters ate mere studies in mono-lint. 
1886 Athciusum 28 Aug. 273/3 The list of books . .includes 
..‘All round the Clock’, from original drawings in colour 
and monotint by Harriett M. BennetL 1887 loid. 24 Sept. 
413/2 Books illustrated in colour and monolmt. 

I^onotOCOUS (m^np’t^kss), a. [f. Gr, ^ovo- 
To/c-os bearing but one at a time (f. /tdvo-y Mono- + 
roK~, TtKTeiv to bring forth) + -ODS.] a. Zoo/, 
Bearing only one or normally only one at a birth; 
.uniparous. b. Ornith. Laying only one egg be- 
fore incubating, c. Bot, Bearing fruit only once : 
a term proposed instead of Monocarpic. 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 33 note^ Moitoiocous (bearing 
progeny once) . .would be more appropriate [than mono* 
.cai pich J890 [all three uses] in Century Diet, 
TlrtOTift-hn-mfl (mp'nr;tnam),ri. rare, [f, Gr. 

Mono- + rd/tos Tome.] Comprised in one volume. 

187a F. Hall Recent Exempt, 55 naie^ It is used hy 
Souihey, in The Doctor (monotome ed.),^ p. 32. 1873 — 

Mod, Eng‘, ill. s^fioie, The monotome edition of Gibbon's 
Pliscel/aneous ti^orhs^ in 1337. 

Monotomous : see Mono- 1, 

IVEonotoue (mp notr^un), a. and sd, [ad. mod.L. 
^vionoi 07 t-us adj., a. late Gr. poporovos, f. Gr. 
/ropo-s Mono- + rdpor Tone. Cf. F: vioiioton adj. 
Sp. vioiioionoy It, monotoiWy G. monoton adjs. The 
use of the word as a sb. is peculiar to Eng.] 

A. adj, = Monotonous a, i {rarely 2). 

1769 Phil. Trans. LIX. 494 The Europeans conclude., 
the Chinese tongue. .is barren, monotone, and hard to 
understand. iSSz C, P. Smyth Three Cities in Russia II, 
J95 The dark figure of a watchman soldier pacing his weary 
round through the monotone snow, appeared the only living 
object. ^ 1873 O. Shipley Glois. Eccl. Terms 6 The accent 
being either plain, i.e. monotone; or medius [etc.]. 1875 

Kinclake Crimea {1877) V. i. 51 As lulling as the monotone 
■Waves. ,1901 R. Bridges Miiton's Prosody The mono* 
•tone recitation of the prayers in cathedrals. 

B. sb. 


1. A continuance or uninterrupted repetition of 
the same tone ; the utterance, in speech or singing, 
of a number of successive syllables without change 
of pitch. 

Bulwer Chiron. 136 Shun similitude of gesture; for 
as a monotone in the voyce, so a continued similitude of 
gesture. 1768 Pennant Brit. Zool, I. 224 The pigeon kind 
excepted, whose slow plaintive continued monotone has 
something sweetly soothing in it. X870-74 J. Thomson 
City Dread/. Nt, x. xv, He murmured thus and thus in 
monotone. 1899 Allbutt's Syst, Med, VIII. 367 The speech 
is oAen monosyllabic, a whispered monotone. X9c4 H. 
Black Edhu Semt, 184 There is no music in a monotone, 
b. transf, 

a x849 Pob Bells Poems (1859^ 77 Tolling, tolling, tolling 
In that mufUed monotone. 1850 Allingham Goblin Child 
of Ballyskannon vli, The monotone Of the river flowing 
down Through the arches of^the bridge. 1863 Woolner 
My Beautiful Lady 76 Drearily solemn runs a monotone, 
Heard through breathless hush. X878 H. S. Wilson Alp. 
Ascents L 15 A monotone of murmur from the river. 

2. Monotony or sameness of style in composition 
or writing; something composed in such a style. 

187XT. .UxcGxnsoit Atlantic Ess., Let. to VngXontrib. 
78 An essay rnay be thoroughly delightful without a single 
witticism, while a monotone of jokes soon grows tedious. 
1873 Stedman Viet. Poets v. (1887) *69 ‘In Memoriam’.. 
although a monotone, [is] no more monotonous than the 
sounds of nature,— the nrurmur of ocean [etc.]. 18.. Blackib 
(Ogilvie 1882), The sentimental monotone of M.acpherson’s 
Ossian. ^ *903 Edin. Rev, Jan. 65 The whole story is a 
miracle in monotone. 

3. Jig, A monotonous continuance or recurrence 
of something. 

1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. 172 Its [sc. science’s] 
mstory is a monotone of endurance and destruction. 1901 
Henley Hawthorn ^ Lavender In a dull dense mono* 
tone of pain. 

4 . One tone or colour ; cf. Monotint, 

X896 Boston (Mass.) Youth's Companion 3 Dec, Advt., 
bingle and double-page engravings in monotone. 
BHouotoue (mp‘n<7tt7‘in), v. [f. Monotone jA] 
traits. To recite, speak, or sing in one unvaried, 
tone ; to chant or intone on a single note. 

1864 J. \i, ^ooKS & J. Place [title) On monotoning 
xB8o F. G. Lee Ch, under Q. EUz. I. 313 The 
parish clerk.. was duly authomed by the Primate of Eng* 
land. ^o monotone the P.salms at Matlins and Evensong. 
1890 Tablet 25 Oct. 655 He knelt while the Litany was 
monotoned. 1899 Eclectic Mas. Feb. 184 He generally 
seized the opportunity.. to monotone long extracts x^g 
Daily News 7 Feb. 6/3 The choir monotone the service 
Hence Mo-notoning vhl. sb. and ppl. a. 

X883 Sir H. Oakeley Bible Psalter Pref. 6 The recited 
portion ought to approach as nearly as possible to good 
monotoning. 1897 F. Thomtson New Poems 159 The wind 
and I keep both one monotoning tongue. 


Monotoned (mp-notound), a. rare. [f. Mono- 
+ Tone sb. + -ed‘^.] Having only one tone. 

1890 ‘R. Boldrf.wood* Miners Right xxxvi, The mono* 
toned wastes of the great Gold Desert. 1890 -^ CoL Re- 
jdr/ner iiSgi) 394 Sandy spaces, already flushed with green, 
had succeeded to the pale, dusty, monotoned landscape. 

Monotonic (n3f?n£7t^*nik), <r. Afus, [£ Mono- 
tone sb. -r -ic.j Relating to or uttered in a mono- 
tone; ‘also capable of producing but a single 
tone, as a drum * {Cent, Diet. 1 S 90 ). 

X797 Encyci. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 538/2 The fundamental 
boss which in itself is monotonIc and little suited for singing 
[etc.]. 1823-32 Webster, MonotoniCi monotonous [little 
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used). 1850 Helmore Mast. Plain Song 227 Monolonic 
mediation. x88o Rockstro in Grove Diet, Mus. II. 355/1 
The use of Monotonic Recitation is of extreme antiquity. 

So Uonoto’nlcal a. ; 2 Xonoto*nically adv. 

1752 Chesterf. Let, Son 23 Jan., A play, in which one 
should not be lulled to sleep by the length of a monotonical 
declamaiion. LippiucatCsMag. Jan. 100 Hear’st thou 
that rush of homeward*hurrying things, And word-calls 
monotonically harsh? 

Mouotonist (m^np’t^nist). [f. Monotone sb. 
or Monotony + -ist.] In various nonce-uses : One 
who speaks monotonously; one who constantly 
‘ harps on * one subject ; one whose style is mono- 
tonous ; one who loves or advocates monotony. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1768) IV. 125 If I ruin such a 
Virtue, sayest thou ! * Eternal monotonist t 1785 Tkusler 
Mad. Times I. 139 To others, who do not like to be taught 
by boys,.. and who go to church more to keep up appear* 
ances, tlinn from any spirit of devotion, he would provide a 
monoionUt of sixty. 1843 Gilfillam in Tail's Mag, XV. 
521 To avoid insipidity of excellence in his seraphs, and 
insipidity of honor in his fiends,, .was a problem requiring 
..dramatic as well as epic powers. No mere monotonist 
could have succeeded In it. 1905 lYestm, Gaz. 30 Sept. 4/2 
The Imperialist or monotonist who likes to see as many 
people as possible under a Government of the same pattern. 

Mouotonizo (mpnp't^naiz), V, [f. Monoton- 
ous -f* -ize.] trans. To render monotonous. 

1804 Southey Lett, (1856) I. 257 The very snow, which 
you would perhaps think must monotonise the mouniainSj 
gives new varieties. 1824 Examiner 399/2 Madame Rossini 
has languished through Zelmtra^ and Madame Veslris 
monotonized Rosina^ till every frequenter of the opera must 
be completely wearied. 1889 Btackw, Mag, July 93 This 
destroys individuality and monotontses character. 

Monotonous (mpiip-t^nss), a. [f. Gr. ^ior^o- 
rovos (see Monotone a.) + -oos.] 

1. a. Of sound or uUerance : Continuing on one 
and the same note; usually in modified sense, 
having little variation in tone or cadence, b. (See 
quot. 1811.) 

1778 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry II. Emend. 04, Every 
line was perhaps uniformly recited to the same mono* 
tonous modulation with a pause tii the midst. 2795 
Seward Anecd, (ed. 2) II. 367 Lord Chatham’s eloquence 
..was neither the rounded and the monotonous declamation, 
..that we have seen admired in our times. xSxz Busby 
put, Mus. (ed. 3], Monotonous, an epithet applied to any 
instrument which produces but one tone or note: ^as the 
drum, the tamborme, &c. 18x4 Scorr lYav, xvil, The 
monotonous and murmured chant of a Gaelic song. 1839 
Fr. a. Kbmulb Resid, in Georgia (2863) 62 A melancholy, 
monotonous boat horn. X854 Bushnan In Circ. Set. (2865) 
1. 285/2 The successive notes have nearly all the same pitch. 
This kind of succession. .Is properly termed the monotonous. 
1859 Tennyson Guinevere 417, A voice, Monotonous and 
hollow like a Ghost’s Denouncing judgment, 2863 Mary 
Howitt tr. F, BremePs Greece 11. xii. 42 The owl of 
Minerva lets us hear in the evening his monotonous cry. 

2 . trails/. m^Jig, Lacking in variety; uninterest- 
ing or wearisome through continued sameness; 
said e.g, of occupations, scenery, literary style, etc. 

X792-x8a3 DTsraeli Cur, Lit. (1859) 11, 208 The national 
character retained moie originality and individuality than 
ourmonotonoushabitsnow admit. i827STEUART/'/«j«/'f’r'j(7. 
(2828) 60 The Lime, a Tree, which, unless on the foreground, 
is always foimal and monotonous in landscape. 2831 
Macaulay Ess., Byron (1897) 254 Tiie monotonous smooth* 
ness of Byron’s versification. 1873 Hamerton Iniell Life 
XII, i. (1875) 434 The monotonous character of the Midland 
scenery.^ 2876 Miss Braodon f. Haggard's Dan. II, 23 
The life is somewhat monotonous,, .but 1 hope you will not 
grow weary of it. 2876 Green Stray Stud. 6 Dull straight 
streets of monotonous houses. 2895 Rider Haggard Heart 
of World i, These men proved to be half-breeds of the 
lowest class, living in an atmosphere of monotonous vice. 

quasi adv, 1845 Browning Pictor Ignotus 58 As nionolo* 
nous I paint These endless cloisters and eternal aisles With 
the same serIes.'Virgin, Babe and Saint. 

3 . ATath. Of a function (see quot), 

[= Ger. monoton, introduced by G Neumann 1881.I 

1890 in Century Diet. 2902 Love in Encyci. Brit, (ed. 10) 
XXyni. 547 A function which never increases or never 
diminishes throughout an interval is said to be 'monotonous 
throughout’ the interval. 

Hence Mono*touousness. - 

2839 Fraser's^ Mag. XIX. 158 Rhymed alexandrines . . 
produce a wearisome monotonousness.^ z88x Times 15 Mar. 
12 The weary monotonousness of Russian life. 1889 * Mark 
Twain ' Yankee at Crt. K. Arthur scz.s\, 303 There is a 
profound inonotonousness about its facts. 

Mono'tonotisly, adv, [f. Monotonous a. + 
-LY-,] In a monotonous manner; with tiiesome 
uniformity or lack of variation. 

2828-32 Webster, Monotonously, with one uniform tone; 
without inflection of voice [citing Nares]. 1871 L. S tephen 
Piaygr, Eur xiii. (1894) 327 Wreaths of mist, .chased each 
other monotonously along the rocky ribs. x87a Liddon 
Elem. Relig. jv, 743 A man in whom disease had never 
been latent, and whose constitution had been even mono- 
tonously free from its assaults. 

Monotony (mpnp’tjhi). [f. late Gr. //ot'OTOwa 
sameness of tone, monotony, f. ^ovotofos Mono- 
tone a. Cf. F, tnonotonie (1690 in Halz.-Darm.).] 
The quality of being monotonous. 

1. Sameness of tone or pitch ; want of variety 
in cadence or infiection; occas. c^xkVLsVconcrca mo- 
notonous sound, a monotone. 

(Cf. 2706 in sense 2.J 1724 Bailey (ed. 2), Monotony, the 
having but one Tone. [2732 Ibid.iwoX. ID, Monotonia, the 
baying but one tone ; alM>a want of inflection or variation of 
voice, or a pronunciation, where a long series of words are 


delivered with one unvaried tone.] 1748 J. Mason Elocut ta 
To avoid a Monotony in Pronunciation, or a dull set ilnt 
form Tone of Voice. 2749 Power Pros. Numbers ic For 
though its (30. the drum's] Sound be only a Monoionv 
{etc.]. 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy IV. xix, It it i„ ’,'1 

longer, said my- father, in the most querulous nionotonv 
imaginable, to struggle as I have done. 1774 Warton ^77/ 
Eng, Poetry i. I. 21 Our earliest poets.. were fond ofmuliil 
plying the same final sound to the most tedious monotonv 
x8x8 bHELLEY Stanzos written in Dejection iv, 1 
hear the sea Breathe o’er my dying brain its last monotonv 
2832 W. Godwin Thoughts Man 22 A sheepish. .schoolboy 
that hung lus head, and replied with inarticulaled moni 
tony. 2866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt i, The soft monotonyof 
running water. 1896 ‘ H. S. Merriman ' Flotsam ii, Tbc 
sleepy monotony of the rattling block-sheaves. 

2. transf. SinA Jig. Wearisome sameness of effect* 

tedious recurrence of the same objects, actions 
etc.; lack of interesting variety in occupation, 
scenery, literary style, etc. 

2706 Vov&Lei, to Walsh zi Oct., 1 could equally objea 
to the Repetition of the same Rhimes within four or six lints 
of each other, as tiresome to the car thro* their Monotony. 
1783 Blair LeU.Rhet. xiii. 262 Monolonyis the great fault 
into which writers are apt to fall, who are fond of harmonious 
aiiangemcnt. 2820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 73 At sea, 
everything that breaks the monotony of the surrounding 
expanse, attracts attention. 2832 Macaulay £ir,, Byioz 
(1897) 158 Never was theie such variety in monotony aslbat 
of Byrop. 2843 Borrow Bible in Spain vii. 46 A lower— the 
only object which broke the monotony of the waste. 1883 
CiLMOUk Mongols xxiy‘. 295 The monotony of piibon life. 

Monotremal (mpnotirmal), a. tart-', [f. 

Monotreme + -AL.] = Mokoteematous. 

2866 Reader No. 363, 252/2 Monolremal mammalians. 


II Monotremata (mf^noli/ inata), sb. fl. Zook 
[mod.L., neut. pi. of vionolrlmatzis adj., f. Gr. 
fiuvo-s Mono- +T/)i7/TOT-, perforation, hole, f. 
T pa- root of 7 (T pair CIV to bore through, perforate.] 
The lowest Order of Mammalia, containing mam- 
mals which have only one opening or vent for the 
genital, urinary, and digestive organs. 

The Order comprises the duck-hilled platypus [OrnUho{ 
rhynchtts paradoxus) and several species of spiny ant-eaters’ 
of the genera Tachyglossus (or Echidna) and Zaglossus or 
Acanthogiossus. They are native to Australia and New 
Guinea, and are oviparou.s. 

x^^Proc.Zooi.Soc. 22 Mar. 29 [tr.ofGeoflroy St. Hilaire], 
The Alonolremata. 1839-47 Owen in Todds Cyet, Amt, 
III. 368/1 'ITie skull in both genera of Monotremata is long 
and depressed. 

Mouotremate (mpnotrr 'mA), a. and sb, Zook 
[ad. mod.L. tnonolrematus •. see ptec.] a- <tdj, 
= MoKOTREMATOTJS. b. sb.VSpl. =M0N0IBESIAr.l. 

1B46 SsiART, MonotremaUs. 

MConotrematons [mpnoirf-matss), a. Zoy. 
[f. Monotremata + -ous.] Pertaining to or cha- 
racteristic of the Monotremata. 


183S-6 Todd's Cycl. Anal. I. 174/2 The monotrematous 
animals, .form a complete exception to this statement. 1886 
Porin. Rev. Apr. 527, 1 am by no means convinced that all 
mammals had monotrematous progenitors. 

Monotreme (nip‘notr?m),J^-andii. Zool. [fi 
Gr. n6vo-s Mono- + Tfijn^a: see Monotbemata. 
Cf. F, vioitotrhnej\ 

A. sb. A member of the Movotreviata. 

2B35 Kirbv Hal. (5- Inst, Anim. II.xxiv.483 This Sub* 
class is divided into two Orders, Mono] remes. and 
supians. 2884 Rep, Brit. Assoc. 777 Caldwell.. bad 

discovered that the Monotiemes were oviparous. 

B. adj. « Monotrematous. 

1890 Century Diet. 5.V., Jlonolrerae mammals ; a mono- 
treme egg. 

Hence Mo notre mous a. = Monotrematous, 


sb. 


2890 in Century Diet. 

Monotriglyph (mpmjtrsi’gliO) 

Arch, [ad. L. monotriglyph’OS (Vitruvius), a. Or. 
'*}iovo‘rp\rfhv^Qs adj., f. (jr. pbvo-s M0N0- + Tpt* 
7 Ai;^o? Tkiglyph. Cf.F.mojiotriglyphesh.nnaaQy] 

A. ad/. Having only one triglypb in the space 

over an intercolumnialion. . . 

2797 Encyci. Brit, (ed. 3) II. 239/1 iThe Doric inter*, 
Columniations] were either ^style, monolriglypn..; a * 
style..; or araosiyle. 2823 P Nicholson * 

588 Monotrigliph', having only one irighph 
adjoining columns : the general practice m the 
Doric. 2842 Gwilt Archit, § 2605. A is the syslyle mo 
triglyph intercolumnialion of 3 modules. 

B. sb, (See quot. 1850.) . 

2706 Phillips (ed. Keisey), Monoiriglyph. ^ 

Did. 2823 Crabb Teihnol. Diet., Monoln^yph 
monoltielyphon ; the space of one triglyph , j 

pilasters or columns. 2850 Parker t n^ric 

308 Monotyigiyph,,.ih^ inleicolumniaiion in the 
Older which emoraces one triglyph and two meiopes 
entablature. 

So Uoiiotri^ly*pliic a. =Monotriclyph a, 

2837 Penny Cycl. VII. 218/2 Monotiiglyphic inleicolum* 
niation. ^ , r a C'm 

t mo-aotroeb, Obs. Also -Iroeha. [ad- Ur. 
povoTaox-o! one-wheeled (car), f- povo-s J* 

-f rpoxbs wheel.] A vehicle with only one '''h'tel. 
1807 sporting- Mag. XXIX 66 A most cunoas sort of gig 
called a hlonotroche from its having only o jlJoohe 
exhibited in Bond Street, the arth invt. l8aS 
Sheridan I. aa Ixion. .instead of being “ ‘Se ^ 

wheel, was to have been fiNod to a vagrant monotroche, m 
knife-giinder. l8a8 Scorr. My Annt Margaret sMirr. 
(Ini/.), These monolrochs {jocularly — wheelbarrows]* 
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• Monotroclial (m^np-tr^kal), a. Zool. [f. 
-mod.L. monotroch-tts (^Ehrenberg, a. Gr. ixovo- 
Tpoxos: see prec.) + -al.J a. Belonging to the 
division Monotrocha of rotifers, in which the trochal 
disk or ‘wheel’ is single, b. Having a single 
band of cilia, as the larva of a polychaete worm, 
c. Belonging or pertaining to the division Mono- 
irocha of Hymenoptera, ■ in which the ■ trochanter 
has but one joint. So Monotro'oMau a. {sb. a 
monotrochal rotifer), Slono'trochous a. . 

1845 EncycL Afetrop.WW. 266/1 The Wheel Organs are 
eiih^T J^fi»wtrcc/wus, i. e. have a simple connected ring of 
trilia, or [etc.]. 1834 Adams, etc. Matt, Nat, Hist, 341 
Rotifers, . . I Order. — Monotrochians (Monotrocha). x886 
A. G. Bourne in Encycl. Brit. XXI. 8/t A monotrochal 
polychsetous larva. 1890 Century Dict.y Monotrochian [a. 
And 1895 Cavtbr. Nat, Hist, V. 494 In the stinging 

Hymenoptera the trochanters are usually of a single piece, 
and these Insects are called monotrochous. 

(( ]!bIouotropa (mpho'trdpa). Bot, [modX. 
(Linnxus 1737), f. Gr. tiovorponos living alone, 
solitary, f. /tdvo-s Mono- + rponos turn, direction, 
way, manner (f. rpiiTiiv to turn).] A genus of 
dicotyledonous plants, the type of the N.O, Motio^ 
tropeai^ characterized by a solitary flower with 
Separate petals. M, unijiora (the only species) is 
the Indian-pipe or corpse-plant. Also this plant. 

‘ [*753 Chambers Cyel, Supp., ilfonoiro^a, in botany, the 
name of a genus of plants, called by Tournefort, oroiatt- 
ciiotcfes, and by Dillenias, Aypap/tis.] G. White Sei- 

hornet To Barrington 3 July, Monotropahypojpiihyst yellow 
monoiropa, or birds' nest. 2^5-50 Mrs. lAncoiM Leet. Bot. 
X. 6t The MonotropUt or Indian pipe, is of pure white, re- 
sembling wax-work. 1905 Longni. Mag, Jan, 257 The un- 
canny yellow monotropa abounds as of old. 

Monotropaceons (mpmotropii-Jss), a. Bot. 

[f. raod.L. Monotropace-m (Bindley 1 836) + -ous.] 
Of or pertaining to the Monotropacese (or Mono- 
tropes^t an order of gamopetalous herbs, having 
the Monotropa as typical genus. 

In recent Diets. 

HiConotropeOUS (mpnatrdu-pfas), a, BoU [f. 
mod.L. Monotrope-p^ (Nuttal i8i8) + -ous.] s=.Mo- 
NOTROPACEOUS. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex.t Monotropens, applied to a 
Family.. of plants established by Nuttal, having the Mono- 
tropa for their type : monotropeous. 

MonotropMc (m(7nutr(>'fik), a. Zool. [f. Gr. 
*ftoviTp<xp-os (f. ftbm-s Mono- + rpicpiiv to feed) 

. -10. Cf. liovoTpoipuv (Strabo) to eat but one kind 
of food.] Of a parasitic organism : Infesting only 
one host ; feeding on one kind of food. 

190Q A. C Jones tr. Fischei^sSiriict. BacUria 49, 1. Pro- 
totro^hic Bacteria. .occur only In the open in nature, never 
parasitic, always monotrophic. 11. Metatrophlc Bacteria, 
..(facultative parasites), monotrophic or polytrophic. 

KoHOtrppic {mpnotrp'pik), a. [f. Gr. b^vo-s 
single, Mono- + rp 6 it-os turn-h-ic.] 

* 1 . Math, = MoNODROiric (opp. to potytropic), 
1891 tr. HarnaeJis Diff. ^ fnt, Calc. izZ The total course 
of a one-valued (monotropic) function is realised by help of 
two planes. 

2 . (SeC quot.) [? Error for monotrophic:'] 

■ 190P B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. TennSt Monotropic, ap-' 
plied to bees which visit only one species of flower. 

lyionotypal (mp’nntaipM), a, [f. Monotype 
*- i- -AL.] =s Monotypic, 

1890 in Century Diet. And in later Diets. 
HHonotype (mp*ntJt3ip), sb, and <z. [f. Mono- 
+ Type; in sense 1 repr, mod. L. inonotypnsi] 

A. sb, 1 . ‘ The only or sole type ; especially, 
a sole species which constitutes a genus, family, or 
the like* (Ogilvie Suppl. 1882). 

i88t Bentham \t\ yml. Lintt.Soc. XVIIf. 345 Macodes, 
Blume, and Hyophila, Lindley, are both monotypes from 
the Malayan Archipelago. 

2. ‘A print from a 'metal plate. on wliich a 
picture is painted, as in oil-colour or printer’s ink. 
Only one proof can be made, since the picture is 
transferred to the paper* {Cent, Did,), Also, the 
method of producing such a print. Also attrib. . 

1883 Artist X Feb. 60/1 A very interesting collection of 
monotypes executed by Mr. Charles A Walker of Bosion.- 
Though Mr. Walker aid not invent the monotype still to 
him is due the credit of developing this process. 1902 £. 
Bale in Encycl. Brit. XXXII, 18/1 The monotype is not a 
new, but a revival of a somewhat old, method of repro-* 
ducing on paper a painting by an artist. 

• 3 . The inventor*s name for a composing-machine 
which first cast^ and then sets up the type by 
means of a perforated paper roll .which has been, 
previously produced on another part of the machine. 
Cf. Linotype, Monoline. Also attrib. 

189s /VrV. (Buflalo) V. 961 The Lanston Mono- 

type. .invented by Tolbert Lanston, of Wa'^hington, D.C. 
marksan important advance in the development of typo- 
graphical art both a type-setting and a type-casting ma- 
chine, 1897 Daily News 15 Oct. 6/2 The monotype machine. 
1906 Daily Citron. 15 Sept. 6/5 The machinery . . included 
a couple of Monotypes. 

B. adj, = Monotypic [cf. F. monotype adj.J. 
Cf. also Monotype 2 and 3. 

•.x^^vaCasselVs Encyst. Diet, And in later Diets. • 


lyionotypic (mfait;ti*pik), a, [f. modX. mono- 
iyp-us (see next) + -ic.] 

1 . Having or containing only ong type or repre- 
sentative. - 

1878 T. Gilc. in Proc. I/, S. Nat. Mus. 231 AH the genera 
are monotypic except x88x Bs}iTHA^^in Jrnl. Linn. 

Soc. XVIJ. 322 Paradisanthus Kegelialetc.J. .are all mono- 
lypic genera. 1888 J.T. GuLicicf^Vf., Zool. XX. 201 Mono- 
typic Evolution is any transformation of a species that does 
not destroy its unity of type. ^ a. 1894 Romanes Danvin <5* 
after D, (1897) III. 75 The all-important distinction between 
monotypic and polytypic evolution. 

2 . That is a monotype; that is the sole repre- 
sentative of a genus or a higher group. 

1886 P. L. Sclater Catnl, Birds Brit. Mus, XI. 17 Henn- 
/fac««',..This is again a monotypic form. 

So Monotypical a, = Monotypic. 

1890 in Century Did, And in later Diets. 

liloiiotypoiis (mpnp'tipas), a, [f. mod.L. 
monotyp-us (f. Gr. /tovo-r Mono- + tuh-os Type) 
+ -ous.j «= Monotvpio I. (See quots.) 

1856 hlwUE Expos. Lex,^ronaiypus,Vt^p\\ed by Mirbel to 
^e/jtfyaias the ^oxrt,and to Families, as the Z/n5jVa^,compo.sed 
of one union of objects intimately Joined by a multitude of 
relations perceptible at first glance ; applied by De Candolle 
to genera which contain but a single species : monotypous, 
x8gi Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Monotypous^ of one type. Applied to 
genera the species of which are very similar, and form a dis- 
tinct type. 

Monoundai, •da.y, obs. forms of Monday. 
Monovalent (mfjhp*valent),fl. Chem, [Hybrid 
fi Mono- -t- Valent.] = Univalent. 

1869 Roscoe Elcnt, Chent. (1871) 172 The elements of the 
first group combine atom for atom with hydrogen, they are 
monovalent elements or monads. x88i tr. A. StrccAeds 
Org, Chem. 1x4 The Monovalent Alcohol Radicals. 

Hence Uoxto^valence, Monovalency, the cha- 
racter of being monovalent. 

1890 in Century Diet, And in later Diets. 

Monoside (mpnp'ksaid, -p*ksid). Chem, [f. 
Mono- 2 -t- Oxide.] An oxide containing one 
equivalent of oxygen. * 

■ The term Is used where several oxides of the same element 
are to be distinguished, as carbon monoxide CO, to be dis- 
tinguished from carbon dioxide CO2. 

x8^ Roscoe .£W///. Chent, (1871)69 The salt decomposes on 
healing into nitrogen mon-oxide and water. 1873 Fozvnes* 
Chent. (ed. ji) 129 Equal weights of oxygen, nitrogen, and 
carbon monoxide are transpired in equal times. X89X Laticet 
2 May 993/a Small quantities of carbon monoxide, 
b, attrib. 

x^oo Lancet 25 Aug. 607/2 Deaths from carbon monoxide 
poisoning. ^ 1904 Atheiueuni 31 Dec. 909/3 The oxygen . . 
combines with a portion of the carbon to form carbon mon- 
oxide gas. 

Monoxy-, monos-. Chem* Also mono-osy-. 
[f. Mono- 2 + Ony(gen).] Combining form, 
expressing the presence in a compound of one 
equivalent of oxygen. 

1863 Ftnunes^ Chent. (ed. 9) 494 Monoxethylenamine 
C4H40 j,NH 3. Dioxcthylenamine(C«H.Oj)2, NHs. Ibid, \ 
578 Monooxysalicylic-actd. x88x Nature 14 Apr. 566/1 
Benzene, when acted on by .. nitrogen tetroxide — NjOi— 
yields ,. monoxy-ben2ene—CcH40— an isomer or meiamer 
of quinone. zSgr Syd. Soc. Lex.^ MonoSxybemol. Ibid.^ 
Monoxybeuzolf the same as Carbonic acid, 

Monosyle (mi7nf?-ksil). Also -xy2. [a. F, 
monoxyie adj, (Litird), ad. Gr. povb^vKov ; see 
Monoxtlon,] = Monoxylon. 

1774 Misc. in Ann. Reg. 169/2 To these succeeded trunks 
of trees cue hollow, termed by the Greeks mono.vyles. 1840 
Keightley Rovt. Einp. lii. v. 376 The Goths embarked their 
warriors in three thousand monoxyJs or c.iDoes. 2885 R. F. 
Burton A rab, Nts. IV. 168 notCy Here it [rr. the Arab word] 
refersto thecanoe..pQp.*dug-out 'and classically ‘monoxyie’, 

Monoxylic (mpn^^ksidik), a, [Formed as 

Monoxylous + -la] = Monoxylous. 

1863 D. Wilson Pre/t. Ann. lu. vi. (ed. 2) II. 360 The 
rude oaken coffin, or monoxylic cist. 1878 Miller & 
SKERTCHLYi^r«4i//rfu.28 Monoxylic canoes could not have 
conveyed a large number of men. 1883 C. Elton Orig. 
£n^. Hist. i63 Buried in the canoe-shaped cbe.sts of oak 
which are known as the ‘monoxylic coffin.s'. 

il Monoscylou (mpnp'ksil/n). PI. monoxyla. 
Also 7-8 in mod.Gr. form monoxylo (sing.), [a. 
Gr. jxov6^v\ov, neut, of fsovo^vRos ; see next.] A 
canoe or boat made from one piece of timber. 

* 5 S 5 Eden Decades 78 Theyr canoas whiche we may well 
caule hlonoxylo, bycause they are made of one hole tree. 
1683 Wheler fount, Greece i, 37 The Fortress, .neither 
can be approached to by Land, nor Sea, except in those 
Monoxylo's, or little Barques, which draw not above a foot 
of water, ^ 1776 R. Chandler Tra\\ Greece 281 A man 
waded to it [sr. a hut] and procured us a monoxylo or tray. 
Ibid,, The monoxyla or skiffs carry every thing to and fro. 
x8oo Naval Citron, III. 478 There you may see the Mono- 
xylon, built exactly upon the model of the ancient Greek, 
vessel ; whose name it likewise retains. ' X863 D. Wilson 
Preh, Ann. i. iL (cd. a) I, 57 The rude British monoxyla, 
shaped and hollowed out by stone axes, with the help of fire. 

II b. Erroneously explained. 

2867 Smyth Sailods Word^bk., Monoxylon^ boats in the 
Ionian Isles propelled with one oar. [Hence in recent Diets.] 

• Monoxylous (mw'^^sibs), a. [ad. L. mono- 
xyl'tis (a. Gr. ^tovo^wAos made from a solid trunk, 
f. fiovo-s Mono- + £w.V-ov wood, timber, piece of 
wood) + -ous.] Formed or made out of a single 
piece of wood ; also, n^ing one piece of wood to 
make a boat or coffin, etc, / | 


1863 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. i. ii. (ed. 3) I. 47 The mono- 
xylous artificers of Britain’s prehistoric times. Ibid. ix. 229 
The monoxylous boat-builders of the Forth. X875 — in 
Encycl. Brit. H. 338/2 The monoxylous oaken canoes dug 
up from time to time in the valley of the Clyde. 
MonOZO'an, a, Zool, [Formed as next + -.VN.] 
= MoNOZOIO I. Century Diet, 

MonOZOic (mpni 72 Ju‘ik), a. Zool. [f. mod.L^ 

' Mo 7 iozd-a neut. pi. (f. Gr. ptovo-s Mono- + fSov 
animal) + -ic.] 

1 . Belonging to the division Monozoa of radio- 

larians; = Monocyttarian. Century Did. 

2 . Applied to a spore which produces oue sporo- 
zoite (see quot.). 

1901 [see Polyzoic i b]. 1903 Minchin Sporozoa in E. R. 
Lankester Zool. 1. 165 The spores are distinguished as mono* 
zoie^ dizoic^ tetrazok, polyzoic^ and so forth, according as 
they contain one,’ two, four, or many sporozoites. In the 
monozoic condition there is no secondary multiplication 
within, th^ sporocyst. 

Monra(d)deiie, variant forms of Manred Obs, 
Moziradito (mpmrsedait). Blin. [a. G. 7iton- 
radit (A. Erdmann 1842), f. the name of Dr. 
Mo777’ad of Bergen : see -ite.] A massive granular 
variety of pyroxene found at Bergen in No^^vay. 

z^6 Penny Cycl. Suppl. II. 308/2. 4849 J. NtcoL Man, 
Min, 290. 1852 Brooke & Miller Phillips' Min, 662. 
Monrmidene, monreden, var, ff. Manred. 
Monroeism (mi?nrua*iz’m). [f. name of James 
BfonroCy president of the United States 1817-1825.] 
The * Monroe doctrine’ (see Doctrine 2 c). So 
Monrod'ist, a supporter of the Monroe doctrine. 

2896 IVestns. Gaz. x8 Jan. sh It is stated.. that the report 
. .in its definition of Monroeism, declares that the acquisi- 
tion by purchase, aggression, or otherwise, of territory on 
the American Continent by a foreign Power will be con- 
strued as an unfriendly act. xgoz Ibid. 17 Sept. 2/2 He 
was a determined Alonroeist. 1M4 Speaker t Oct. 6/3 
Monroism before the advent of hfr. Roosevelt has always 
been confined to enforcing a ‘ bands off' policy. 

Mouvolite (mu'nrabit), Min, [f. ‘Monroe' the 
name of its locality in New York State + -Lite.] 
=s Fibrolite. 

1849 SiLLiMAN In Anter. fml. Set. VIII. 385 On Monro- 
Uie. x8s» Bbookd St Miller Phillips* Min. 662. 

[[Mons (mfjnz). PI. montes (mp'ntfz). [L. 
7 no 7 ts mountain.] The Lalin woid for Amount*, 
‘mountain*, used in certain phrases, a. Palm- 
istry : Mons Jovis, Mercurii, Saturni, Veneris 
(see quot, 1678), b. Anat.x Mors pubis, the 
more or less prominent fatty eminence covering 
the pubic symphysis of the human male ; Mona 
Veneris, the similar eminence in the woman. 

x62x B. Jonson Gipsies Metam. Wks. (Rlldg.) 620/2 You 
are no great Wenctier, I see by your table. Although your 
Motts Veneris sayes you are able. 1678 PuiLLirs (ed. 4), 
Ttibercu/a, in Chiromancy are thosemore eminent Muscle^ 
or protuberant parts under the Fingers ; they are otherwise 
called Montes \ that under the Thumb, Tuberculnin^ or 
Mons Veneris ; that in the Root of the Foi e-finger, is called 
Motts fotns, of the Middle-finder, Mons Saturni. of the 
Ring-finger, Mons Solist of the Lutle-finger, Mons Mercurii, 
1693 tr. Blancard's Phys, Did. (ed, a', Mons Veneris, the 
upper part of a Womans Secrets, something higher than 
the rest. 1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed, 3) 1. 740/1 The mons 
veneris, . is Internally composed of adipose membranes. X857 
Bulloc^ tr. Ct^eaux' Alidiuif. 39 The Mons Veneris Is a 
rounded eminence, .situated in front of the pubis, and sur- 
mounting the vulva, 

Mons., erroneous abbreviation of Monsieur. 
Monsc(h)ipe, obs. forms of Manship. 

Mons©, obs. form of Manse v. 


II Monseigneur (mohsgnybr). PI. mesaeig- 
neurs (mgs^nyor). Forms: 7 montseigneur, 
-senior, mount-segnior, -senicr, mons(e)ig- 
neur, 7- monseignetir. [F., f, r/tott my + seig- 
neur lord. Cf. Seigneur.] 

. 1 . A French title of honour given to persons of 
eminence, esp. to princes, cardinals, archbishops, 
and bishops. Abbreviated Mgr. f In absolute use : 
The title conferred since the time of Louis XIV 
upon the Dauphin of France. Obs, 

26x0 JIistriD.in. EiJ, Every Pedlers French is term'd 
Monsigneur. 1698 M. Lister fount. Paris (1699) 195 The 
chief of the Blood Royal are lodged here, viz. the King, 
Monseigneur the Dauphin, and the 3 Grandsons [etc.]. Ibid, 
201 Monseigneur had been but lately possessed of it frc. 
MeudonJ. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Monseigneur, in the 
plural Messeigneurs, a title of honour and respect used by 
the French. Ibid., Monseignettr* As a quality now re. 
strained to the dauphin of France. . 1859 Dickens T, Two 
Cities n. vii, Monseigneur, one of the great lords in power 
at the Court, held his fortnightly reception. . 1871 E. C. G, 
Murray Member/or Parts HI. 33*. ‘ I drink to the health 
of Monseigneur le Due de Hautbourg *, cried M, Ballanchu. 

+ 2 . Used for Moksignor. Obs, 

' x6oo W, Watson Decaeordon (1602) 96 First he (Doctor 
Lewis] was made Montseigneur. i6ox Ittp. Consul. Sec, 
Priests (t675) 55 And when was that, our great Monseig- 
neurs ? 1660 Fisher Rusticks Alartn Wks. (1679) 589 The 
Pope, and his Cardinals Mount Seniors, Jesuits [etc.]. 

(I Monsieur (mpsya, mssy if). Forms ; 6 mon- 
sure, -sire, -sieu, mounsire, -syre. Sc. mon- 
soxtr, 6-7 moun8(i>r, -sieur, 7 inouncer,-seur,' 
inonser, monnsieur, meimsier, 6- zno^ieur. 
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Also jocularly 8-9 Mocnseer, 9 Mossoo. [F.; 
originaUy two words, vion my, sieiir lord. Cf. 
Messibe and Monseigneub. 

■ Cf. Sp. monsiur^ It. tnoitsitf used m speaking to or of a 
Frenchman.] 

1 . The title of courtesy prefixed to the name, 
surname; or nobiliary title of a Frenchman; origi- 
nally restricted to men of high station, but now 
equivalent to the Eng. * Mr,’, exc. that it is applied 
to the bearer of any title of rank as well as to 
others. In English often used in speaking of 
(European) foreigners of other than Fr. nationality,' 
instead of the equivalent prefix (as Herr^ Signort 
Sefior) used by the particular nation. Abbreviated 
M. (the forms Mons.^ Mons^',, often occurring in 
Eng, writings, are not now current in France). See 
also the plural Messieurs. 

15x2 inAcc* Ld, High Treas. ScotL (1502) IV, 30^ Monsure 
Lamote servltourls, that dansit one moris to the King. 2523 
St, Pa/>ers Hen. VIII, VI. 194 Mom*, de RokyadotifT on 
thAIImains. 1533 in Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scotl. (1905) VI. 
133 Writtingis bend furth of Ingland to Monsieur Bewis. x6x6 
Sir C. Mountacu In Buccie^ich AlSS, fii\%t. MSS. Comm.) 
1. 248 Mouncer Shamburgh when he is in town I hear lies 
near me, 1643 Evelyn Diary 5 Dec., The palace of Mpns. 
de Bassompiere. 1670 Cotton Es6ernon 1. 1. 3 Monsieur 
de la Valette was he that would take upon him to execute 
this design. 1759 Goldsm. {fUle) Memoirs of M. de Voltaire. 
1763 Ann. Reg. 86 When M. Rousseau published his £mi- 
lius...The following letter from mons. Rousseau. .. To 
accept of Mons. Rousseau’s resignation. 1798 (/rV/r) Stella. 
Translated from the German of M. Goethe. 1848 Julia 
Kavanacu Madeleine viii, 99 Monsieur BiCTon was a bale 
. .little man, on the verge of fifty. 1871 E. C. G. Murray 
Member for Paris III. 332 M, le Due de Hautbourg. 

+ b. transf. and jocular. Often with reference to 
the French custom of prefixing the title to designa- 


tions of office. Obs, 

1553 Respnhlica i. iv. 395 Sayde not I he sbolde be called 
Mounsier Authorilye? ^2553 Udall Royster D, iv. vlii. 
(Arb.) 77, 1 my selfe will mounsire graunde captaine vnder- 
take. 2556 J. Heywood Spider ^ F, Ivii. 246 With this 
mounser graund captayne the great bragger: Was much 
a mased. 2563 Pilkington, etc. Bum. Panics Djb, But 
that a man may not be wiser than Mounser Pope, I would 
ioterprete this greate miracle thus. 159a Shaks. Alids. N. iv. 
i. 10 Mounsieur Cobweb, good Mounsier get your weapons 
in your hand. 1678 Dryden All for Love Pref., He has., 
transformed the Hippolytus of Euripides into Monsieur 
Hippplyte. 1792 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Solomon d* Mouses 
trap ii. To catch that vile free.booter, Monsieur Mouse. 

c. Monsieur {de) Parishes, euphemistic title con- 
ferred in France upon the public executioner. 

2859 Dickens T. Two Cities n. vii, At the gallows and the 
wheel . . Monsieur Paris . . presided. 

2 . Used (vocatively or otherwise) as a title of 
courtesy substituted for the name of the person 
addressed or referred to : (a) in speaking to or of 
a Frenchman; {b) in literal renderings of the 
mode of speech of Frenchmen. 

1588 Shaks. Z. Z.Z. v. L47 Mounsier, are you not lettred? 
160X *— All's Well II. V. 94 Where are my other men ? Mon- 
sieur, farwell. 17x3 Salamander\iVs. 1755 HI* ”• 75 
We say monsieur to an ape Without offence to human shape, 
2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 595 The French car- 
penter cannot .«iaw his boards without.. calling to his fellow, 
‘Monsieur, have the goodness to reach me that file', 2873 
Howells Chance Acguaitit. viii, ‘ Monsieur heaps me with 
benefits monsieur ’—began the bewildered cooper, 
f b. Used for: The French people. Obs. 

1673 Remarptes Humours Town 95 When theyare witty, 
they are alwaies beholding to Monsieur. 1693 Roxb. Ball. 
(1887) VI. 446 Now Monsieur bring out all you can, We’ll fight 
:^n ship or man to man. 1701 T. Brown Advice in Collect. 
^Cius 106 That, that’s the sure way to Mortifie France; 
bor Monsieur our Nation will always be GuUine. [xtiw; 
see Mounseer.) ' 

3 . Hist. A title given to the second son or to the 
next younger brother of the King of France. 

1572 Middelmore in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. Ill, 8 The 
motion that was made to the Quene your mistris for Mon- 
sieur. 1608 Middleton Mad World iv. F3, It was sus- 
^cted much m Mounsiers dayes. a 1635 Naunton Fragm. 

(Arb.) 36 The same time that Mounsier was here a 
^ L *^7 ® Cotton Espernon nr. ix. 445 

ihe King, the Queens, the Mon.sieur, and Madame, with all 
the other Princes, and Princesses. 1798 R. C. Dallas ir. 
(Miry s yrnl. Occur. Louis XVI 159 Monsieur, and the 
Count d Artois, were again assembling all the emigrants. 
1822 Jefferson Autobiog. * Writ. (1892) 1. 128 They pro- 
cured a committee to be held.. to which Monsieur and the 
Count d Artois should be admitted. 

4 . A person who is addressed as ‘Monsieur’; 
in early use, a Frenchman of rank; in later nse a 
Frenchman generally. Now rare or Qbs,\ see 
Mossoo, Mounseer. 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixiii. 42 Monsouris of France, cud 
clarat-cunnaris, 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, i. iii. 2x Now I 
would pray our Monsieurs To thinke an English Courtier 
may be wise, And neuer see the Louure. 2627 Drayton 
Agincouri 59 A shoolesse Souldicr there a man might meete, 
Leading his Mounsier by the armes fast bound. 1640 T. 
Rawlins Rebell. 11. i. D, And I..onely surviv’d to threat 
defiance In the Mounsiers teeth, and stand Defendant For 
my Countries cause, X644 Milton Educ. 8 Nor shall we 
then need the Mounsicurs of Paris to take our hopefull 
youth into thir. .custodies, and send them over back again 
ttansform’d into mimics. 1659 Lexicon, Jtal.Prov,, 

The Counts of Germany, the Dons of Spain, the Monnsleurs 
of France, the Cadets of England, the Nobles of Scotland, 
..make a poor company. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. India .y P, 
88 The French. .whose Factorj’U better stor’d with Mon- 


sieurs than with Cash. ^ 1705 Brief Rcl. (1857) 

V. 580 At last the monsieurs struck, and are brought into 
Plymouth, 2756 Rhode IslattdCol. AVtf. (1&60) V. 472, I do 
liot doubt if the monsieurs should think proper to attack us, 
we should be able to give them a good flogging. 

6. Monsieur John, Jean, a kind of pear. 

. [1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort, Nov. 78 Pears. Me-ssire Jean.] 
*73* Miller Card. Diet, s.v. Pyrus, Messire-Jean blanc 
& gris, i.e. The White and Grey RIonsieur John. X74X 
CompL Fam.-Piect 11. lii. 400 These Pears. [Oct.] Green 
Sugar, ..Monsieur Jean,, .and others. 2860 R. Hoca Fr7nt 
Alanual 200 [Pears] Messire Jean (..Monsieur John). 

6. (Seequot.) *1 Obs, 

2760 Mrs. Glasse Cookery {i’jGt) 33X To dress a turtle the 
West Indian way.. .Then take from the back-shell all the 
meat and entrails, except the monsieur, which is the fat, 
and looks green. 1769 Eliz. Raffald Eng. HouseKpr, 
(1805) 15. 2785 Farley Land. Art Cookery (1789) 30. 

1 7 . aitrib. and Comb., as monsieur-land, 
France ; monsieur-like adv., after the manner of 
a Frenchman; monsieur‘s pear, ? — 5; mon- 
si0ur(’s) plum, a large yellow plum. Obs. 

2668 Dryden Eveninfs Love i. ii. They were of your wild 
English.., a kind of Northern Beast, that is taught its feats 
of activity in ^Monsieur-land. 2679 G. R. Ir, Boaystuan's 
Theal. Worldnx. 245And dressingofthemselves*Monsieur- 
like, 2658 Evelyn Fr. Card. (16751 1x4 *Monsieurs Pear, 
Ibid. 128 “Monsieurs Plum, 1706 London & Wise Retir'd 
Card. I. 40 The Monsieur Plum is large, round, and of a 
Violet Colour. 1731 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. Prttnus, Prune 
de hlonsieur, i, e, the Monsieur Plum. 

t Monsieursliip. Obs, [f. prec. + -ship.] a. 
Tlie personality of a ‘monsieur’, b. The con- 
dition of being a ‘ monsieur’. 

2579 G. Harvey Letterdik. (Camden) 66 Hath your Mon- 
sleurshipp so .soone forgottin. 2607 Dekker Knt.'s Conjnr. 
(1S42) 36 Practising alF the foolish tricks of fashions after 
their Mounsieur-ships. 1673 Wycherley Gentl. Dancing- 
Master iv. i, You have sworn. .he shall never have me if he 
does not leave off his Monsieurshlp. 

^Consignor, -nore (mpnsfnypT, -nyp'r^), PI. 
monsignori (-njpT/). [It. Mo}tsignore (shortened 
•signor), formed after Fr. MonseignEDR : see 
Signor.] An honorific title bestowed upon pre- 
lates, officers of the Papal court and household, 
and others. Also absol. 

2641 Milton C/t, Gcmt. 11. i. 43 Btlson hath decipher’d us all 
the galanterles of Signore and Monsignore, and Monsieur. 
1670 G. H. Hist, Cardinals ii, 1, 230, I have cncharged 
Monsignor Burlemont to wait upon ^u. 2768 Barbtti 

Acc, Manners ^ Cnst. Italy II. 168 Their cardinals and 
principal monsignort's seem in general to have a greater turn 
for the science of politics than for any other. 28x3 C. 
O’Conor Columbanus ad Hibernos No, 6. 216 The thunders 
of scarlet Cardinalsand purple Monsignores. 2870 Disraeli 
Lothair Ixitt, There were some cardinals in the apartment 
and several monsignori. 1884 Men of Time (ed. 11) 2x8/2 
Monsignor Capel .. was named private chamberlain to Pope 
Pius IX., in 1868. 2896 Century Mag. Feb. 595 ‘Mon- 
signori’ are not necessarily bishops, nor even consecrated 
priests, the title being really a secular one. 

Hence Monsigno'rial a., possessing this title. 
1876 Tinsley's Mag. XIX, 342 [He] was not a cardinal 
archbishop, a monsignorial prelate, or Loyolite. 
Monslseht, -slati5t, etc, : see Manslaught, etc. 
IVCOXLSOOII (m^nsw’n). Forms : 6 monssoyn, 
6-8 monson, 7 monzoon(e, -sozie, -coin, -zoin, 
monthsoune, mon(e)thsone,moonsoo0, moun- 
son, -soim(e,muJiso(o)n,manson, -sound, mos- 
soon, mou8(s)on, 8 mounsoon, mous(s)oou, 
6- monsoon, [a. early mod. Du, monssoeti, •soyn 
(Linschoten 1596), a. Pg. mon^do, in i6ih c, also 
moitfdo (Yule), believed to be a, Arab, mausitn 
lit, season, hence monsoon, f. wasama to mark. 

The word is found in all the Rom. langs. : 'P.monsson 
(in 17th c. also monson, muesson), Sp. monzon. It, monsone 
(in i6th c. moson).} 

1 , A seasonal wind prevailing in southern Asia 
and especially in the Indian Ocean, which during 
the period from April to October blows approxi- 
mately from the south-west, and from October to 
April from the north-east, the direction being de- 
pendent upon periodic changes of temperature in 
the surrounding land-surfaces. 

The south-west or summer monsoon is commonly accom- 
panied by heavy and continuous rainlhll, and is therefore 
often referred to as the wet or rainy monsoon, the north- 
east or winter monsoon being known as the dry ptonsoan. 

2584 Barret in Hakluyt's Voy.(ss^yi II. i. 278 The times 
or seasonable windes called Monsons. Ibid. 280 The monson 
from India for Portugal!. 1598 W, Phillip tr. Linschoten 
I. xcii, 143 In Goa they stayed till the Monson, or time of 
the windes came in to sayle for China. 26x5 in Danvers & 
Foster Corresp, 111. 268, 1 departed for Bantam having. . 
the opportunity of the Monethsone. 26x5 Sir T. Roe Z'w- 
bassy (HakL Soc.) I, 36 The Monthsone will else be spent, 
2687 ^ Lovell tr. Theuenofs Trav. in, i. i. i The proper 
season for Sailing on the Indtan-Sea is called Mousson or 
Alonsou, by corruption of Monssem, 2757 J. H. Grose 
y oy.^ E. Indies 365 The winter monsoon. 2778 Orme Hist, 
MUR, Trans, in Indostan H. 533 The monsoon., warned 
Admiral Pococke to quit the coast. 2779 ForrkST Voy. N. 
Guinea 1Z2 During the north east monsoon, the highest 
^de IS in the night. 2783 Justamond tr, Raynals Hist. 
Indies 1. 47 The dry and rainy monsoons. 1804 C. B. 
B^rown tr. Vohtefs View Soil U. S. 205 The current c-alled 
the summer monsoon. 1825 Elphinstone Ace. (^aubul 
L 167 The most remarkable rainy season, is that 
^lled in India the south-west monsoon. 1873 F. 
Blanford Winds JI. India 12 North-east winds are more 
than twice as frequent in the so-called south-west monsoon 


as at the opposite .season, when the north-east monsoon 
prevails at sea. Ibui. 23 While the average direction of 
the summer monsoon is less easterly, that of the winter 
monsoon is less westerly. * 

b. The breaking xtp, change of the monsoonx the 
period of tempeatuous weather which frequently 
prevails between the north-east and the south-west 
monsoons. 


1693 Sir T. P. Blount Nat. Hist. 418 The Tempestuous 
Months about Autumn, or at the change of the Monsoons. 
2698 Fryer Acc. E. Ind. <5- P. 48 The breaking up of the 
Murisoons. 2761 Arm. Reg., Charac. 7/1 Toward the end 
of October, the rainy season, which they term the change 
of the monsoon, begins on the coast of Coromandel. 1808 
F, T. Bullen Cruise Cachalot 99 The change of the mon- 
soon in the Bay of Bengal U beastliness unadulterated. 

o. The rainfall which accompanies the south- 
west monsoon ; the rainy season, 

1747 Scheme Equip, Men of War 23 Like Monsoons or 
Water-Spouts, the higher they rise, the more they are con- 
tracted. x8oo Wellington m G\xm.Desp. (1837) L 77,1 
doubt whether that will be sufficiently early to enable us to 
conclude matters before the setting in of the monsoon. 1838 
Lett.fr. Aladras (1843) 224 There is a great deal of distress 
among the natives, owing to the failure of the monsoon. 
1869 E. A. Parkes Praci. Hygiene (ed. 3) 82 The floods of 
the excessive monsoon which prevails there Burmah). 
2877 C, Geikie Christ xUx. (2879) ^89 The early rains were 
longed for as the monsoons in India after the summer beat. 

2 . transf. Any wind which has periodic alterna- 
tions of direction and velocity, caused by variations 
of temperature between the land surfaces and the 
surrounding ocean, or by the difference of tem- 
perature between the polar and equatorial regions, 
Cf. Trade wind. 

2692 Rav Creation 1, (1692) 79 That the Monsoons and 
Trade Winds should be so constant and periodical even to 
the thirtieth Degree of Latitude all round the Globe. .is a 
Subject worthy of the Thoughts of the greatest Pbilosopbcrs. 
1796 Morse Amer, Geog, II. 560 Easterly and westerly 
monsoons .. prevail in this country, c X796T. Twining Trao. 
Amer. (1894) 8 The northwest monsoon was now prevriling, 
2855 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xiv. § 787 Monsoons are, for the 
most part, formed of trade-winds. When at stated seasons 
of the year a trade-wind is deflected in its regular course., 
it is regarded as a monsoon. 1889 W, Ferrel Treat. Winds 
199 All the great monsoons. .are found in countries and on 
oceans adjacent to high mountain ranges. 

3 . fig. and in figurative context, 

2785 Burke 0/ Areot\l\is. IV, 320 'Those who have 
seen their friends sink In the tornado which raged during 
the late shift of the monsoon. 2832 Carlyle Seirf, Res.uu 
viii, Such a minnow is Man;. .his Ocean the immeasurable 
All ; his Monsoons and periodic Currents tbe mysterious 
Course of Providence. 2846 De Quincey Antigone of 
Sophocles Wks. 2862 XIII. 2x2 In the very monsoon of 
his raving misery. 

4 . attrib. and Comb, 

i66a J. Davies xx.Mandclslo's TVirt'. 24s Which put us m 
hope, we should soon have the Manson-wind. ^ 2804 Anna 
Seward Afem. Darwin x86 The monsoon winds. J“3 
Eliot in Ind, ATetcorol. Alem. II. a These characteristics 
of the monsoon rains of that year. Ibid, 3 Cyclonic or 
South-west Monsoon Storm of. .July 2878.^ 

Hence Monsoo‘naI a., of or relating to a mon- 
soon ; Monsoo'nishly adv., as in a monsoon. 

1878 Encycl, .firf/.XVI. 248/2 The heavy monsoonal raiM 
fairly set in. Ibid., The winds of Australia are also strictly 
monsoonal. xgw Kipling in Academy 27 Alar. 219/1 it 
rained monsoonishly. 

Slonster (mpmstaa), sb, and a. Forms; 3-0 
moustre, 5-6 Sc, monatir, -tour, 6. mounser, 
monstur(e, -tuire, .Sr, -toure, 5- monster. [OF. 
monstre (= Pg., It. monslro), ad. L. monstnim 
monster, something marvellous; orig. -a divme 
portent or warning, f. root of nionere to warn.] 


A. sb, 

fl. Something extraordinary or unnatural; a 
prodigy, a marvel. Obs. . 

C1374 C^HAucER Boeth. II. pr. i. 20 (Camb. Tbuke 
meruayles Monstre [L. itlins prodigii\ fortune. 238a Wyclif 
2 Alacc, V, 4 Alle men preyeden, the monsins, or >vonares, 
..for to be turned in to good, cx4xa Hoccleve x7z Ar^ 
Princ, 344 Was it not eek a monstre as in nature 
I-bore was of a virgine ? c 1430 Lvdc. Alin. fe)ems 
Soc.) 119 It were a monstre geyne nature, as I fynde, iaac 
a grele mastyfe shuld a lyoun bynde. 2533 Bellendem 
Livy IV. viiL (S.T.S.) II. 74 Is it nocht ane huge monstouri^ 
, . hat It [sc, the city] suld haue made him kin^. *537 
in Lett. Suppress. Alonasi. (Camden) 160 The vicar on 
Alendyllsham , . hath . . brought home bys woman an 
chyldern into hys vicarage. 'Thys acte by hym “Onc 
in thys countre a monster, and many do at . 

2558 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 20 He that ludgctb it a 
monstre in nature, that a woman shall exercise weapon 
2S6a Last Blast Wks. (S.T.S.) L 44 

and vtheris deuylliscbe monstres of vice. 26x4 Budden • 
jErodius' Disc. Parents' Hon. (1616) s Conjempt, 
murdering of parents, were therefore ordinary^ monsie 
among the Creekes, .2642 VindSmectymnnuswuqs. 
power, which was a stranger and a monster to former iim 
2703 Eng. Theophrast. 43 ’Tis the rariiyjhat makes the 
monster. 1710 Shaftesb. Adv. Authoriu.m. 183 A 0 
and Monster-Lands were never more in request. 

2. An animal or plant deviating in one or more 
of its parts from the normal type ; spec., an animal 
afflicted with some congenital m.alformation ; a 
misshapen birth, an abortion, 

« J3ooCumrJlf. 9846 If feu 
fete and handes thre, And if hou sihen a-noiher f 
wanted Oiher fote or hand, .. monstres moght man call ham 
like. CJ400 llAUNDEV. (1839) V. 47 A monstre is a thms 
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difformed a^en Kyndeboth of Man or of Best. 1481 Caxton 
jtfyrr. i. xiv'. 44 Or it bath a membre Jasse than be ought 
to haue,..and may be called therfor a monstre. 2556 C4re/2« 
Gr, Friars (Camden) 57 A monstre, a calfe ivylh ij. heddesj 
xiij. eres, iiij. eyne, vuj. fleele] andij, taylles. x6o7'roPSELL. 
FouT'/i Beasts in K ho^e-keeper which broght., an infant, 
or rather a monster, which he had got vpon a Mare. 2614 
B, JoNSOM Bart. Fair in. i, Then you met the man with 
the monsters, and 1 could not get you from him. a 2680 
Butler Rem. (1759) 7^ Parcs are di>proportionate 

■to the whole, and like a Monster he has more of some, and 
less of others than he should have. 1717 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to C'tess Mar 16 Jan., The princes keep 
favourite dwarfs. The Emperor and Empress have two of 
these little Monsters. 2727-42 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Muie^ 
Mules, among gardeners, denote a sort of vegetable 
monsters. 27^-54 Smellie Midivi/, I. 123 When two 
children are distinct they are called twins; and monsters, 
when they are joined together, a 1793 J. Hunter Emj 
Odserv. (1861) I. 240 The vegetable kingdom abounds with 
monsters. 1840 Poe loo^tid Tale WIm. 1864 I. 141 The 
term ‘monster’ is equally applicable to small abnormal 
things and to great. 2897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 528 It 
[f.r. congenital absence of spleen] has been noted in monsters, 
b. transf. andy^. 

2604 Shaks. 0 th. 111. iii. 107 Thou ecchos't me; As if there 
weresoms Monster in thy thought Too hideous tobeshewne. 
2821 Scott Kenihu, xxx, Varney was one of the few — the 
very few moral monsteis, who contrive to lull to sleep the 
remorse of their own bosoms. 2837 Emerson Adtiress^ 
Amer, Schol. Wks. (Bohn) II. 273 The slate of society is 
one in which the members have suffered amputation from 
the trunk, and strut about so many walking monsters. 2873 
'M. Arnold Lit. ff Dogma (1876) 336 The non-Christian 
■religions are not to the wise man mere monsters. 

3. An imaginary animal (such as the centaur, 
sphinx, minotaur, or the heraldic griffin, wyvern, 
etc.) having a form either partly brute and partly 
human, or compounded of elements from two or 
more animal forms. 

Except in heraldic use, the word usually suggests the ad- 
ditional notion of great size and ferocity, being specifically 
associated with the ‘ monsters’ victoriously encountered by 
various mythical heroes. 

e 2385 Chaucer Zr. G. iV. TgzSMrniifwe) This Minos hath 
a monstre, a wikked beste, That was so cruel that . . he wolde 
him [t. e. a man] cte. 23^ Gower Conji HI. 123 A Monstre 
[r.e. Sagittarius] with a bowe on honde: On whom that 
sondri slerres stonde. e 2420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 935 For 
eddris, spritis, monstris, thyng of drede, To make a srrtoke 
and stynk is good in dede. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xv. 58 
Wherof was made a monstre fulle terrible, that hath as 
many eyen in her hede..as she hathe fedders vpon her. 
2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxv, 28 He sail ascend as ane 
horrebble grephoun. Him melt sail in ^ the air ane scho 
dragoun; Thir temble monsteris sail togldder thrlst. 1567 
Gude .y Codlie Ball. (S.T.S.)^ 214 Tliocht Hercules, for 
Exionie, A mychtie monster did subdew, Zit endit he in 
miserie xs8d Marlowe ist Pt. Tambnrl. iv. iii, Amonster of 
fiue hundred thousand heades. Compact of ^pine, Pyracle, 
andspotle. xdto Shaks. Temp.ix.W. 69 This is some Monster 
of the Isle, with foure legs. 2613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(26x4) 54 Annedotus a Monster (otherwhere like a dsb, his 
head, feet and hands like a Man). 1737 Pope Hor. Epist. 
11. 1. x8 The ^eat Alcides, ev'ry Labour past, Had still this 
Monster (iff. Deathltosubdueatlast. 1822 Byron 
I. ii, A sort of semi-glorxous human monster. 2874 Papwortk 
& Morant Brit. Armorials Inirod. 7 How difficult it often 
is to determine what species of beast, bird,., monster,,, or 
tree, a charge was intended to represent. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed, 2) V. 13 The book of the Laws if left incomplete 
•is compared to a monster wandering about without a head, 
1893 CussANS Her. (ed. 4) 98 The Dragon is a winged 
•monster. 

b. iransf. and 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvi. 91 The fowl! monstir Glut- 
•teny. 2525 Yih'RCi.K'i Eghges xv. (1570) Cvjb, Fearefull is 
labour, .. Dteadfull of visage, a monster intreatable. 1560 
I)aus tr, Slehiane's Comuu 17 b. He would wishe that all 
learned men woulde set on with touch and nayle to over- 
come that Monstre. 1666 Drydbn Ann. Mirab. ccxviii. The 
■infant monster [r. e. the fire of London], with devouring 
strong. Walk’d boldly upright with exalted head. 1702 
Rowe Tamert. i. i. 96 Oh thou fell Monster, War. 2825 
Lytton Zicci i, The monster that lives and dies in a drop of 
water — carnivorous— insatiable, 1856 Emerson E«g’. Traits, 
Wealth Wks. (Bohn) H. 75 Engineers and firemen without 
number have been sacrificed In learning to tame and guide 
the monster [jc. Steam]. 

^ In collocations like * faultless monster’, * mon- 
ster of perfection connoting an incredible or re- 
pulsively unnatural degree of excellence. 

i68a Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Ess. Poetry 235 Reject 
'that vulgar error which appears So fair, of making perfect 
characters, There's no such thing in Nature, and you’l draw 
A faultless Monster which the world ne’re saw. 

4. A person of inhuman and horrible cruelty or 
wickedness; a monstrous example ^(wickedness, 
or some particular vice)* 

*SS® J* Heywooq Spider ff F. liv. 22 Which deede : if we 
do, wheare are our like monsturs? 2598 B. Jonson Ev. 
Man in Hum. in. Hi, And he loturne monster of ingratitude, 
and strike his lawfull host. 2605 Shaks. Lear 1. u. 202 He 
Cannot bee such a Monster. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 
5x That Monster of irreligion, Mahomet. 264a D. Rogers 
Haaman 14 Open monsters and odious livers. 1683 Evelyn 
Diary 5 Dec., That monster of a man. Lord Howard of 
Escrick. 1707 Watts Hymns <5- Spir. Songs i. xxxix, (1751) 
28 Should Nature change, And Mothers Monsters prove. 
1713 Addison Guard. No. 105 ?s These monsters of in- 
humanity. rtX7i5 Burnet 0 \un Time 11. (1724) I. 269 
Dryden., being a monster of immodesty. 1783 JusTAAfOND 
tr. Rayual's Hist. Indies VI. 293 They were no sooner 
landed At Barbadoes, but the monster sold her who had 
saved hU life. 2847 Emerson Repr. Men, Montaipie Wks. 
(Bohn) 1. 336 The correspondence of Pope and Swift de- 
scribes mankind around them as monsters. 2877 Mrs. Ou- 


PHAOT Mahers Flor. xii, 297 Alexander VI was a monster 
of iniquity. 2887 Boxvhn ZEueidi. 347 Pygmalion, monster 
unrivalled in hellish deed. 

6 . An animal of huge size; hence, anything of 
vast and unwieldy proportions. 

2530 Palsgr. 744/2 A monster of the see, a 2533 ho, Ber- 
ners Huon 1. 167, I condempne thee to be .xxvHi, yeres 
a monster in y» see. 2623 Purchas Pilgrimage (2614) 839 
A great beast, .(a Crocodile or some other monster). 1738 
Wesley Ps. cxlvii. vii. Monsters sporting on the Flood, 
.In scaly Silver shine. 27^ Goldsm. Pres. St. Polite Learn. 
(Globe) 432/2 Prom these inauspicious combinations proceed 
those monsters of learning, the Trevoux, Encyclopedxes, and 
Bibliotheques of the age. 283a Tennyson Lotos-eaters 252 
The wallowing monster spouted his foam-fountains m the sea. 

6 . attrih. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as monster- 
•broody -btiik, -land, -market^ -spile \ monsier-like 
adj. and adv. ; b. objective, as monster-master^ 
•monger^ ^qiteller^ -tamer\ monster-bearing, -breed- 

darning, -teeming adjs. ; c. instrumental, as 
monster' guarded adj. ; d. apposilive, as monster- 
crew, -lord, -man, -master, -paddock, -people. 

2648 Fanshaxvb It Pastor Fido t. v. 9 The ’’monster- 
bearing earth Did never teem such a prodigious birth. 2728 
:PoFE Dune. K toS In each she marks her Image full exprest, 
But chief, iri Tibbalds *monster-breeding breast. 1738 Gray 
Propertius ii. 41 Earth’s •monster- brood stretch’d ou their 
iron-bed. 1697 Dryden PEneid ix. 959 Down sunk the 
■•Monster-Bulk, and press'd the Ground. Ibid. viti. 395 
Thy Hands, unconquer'd Heroe, cou’d subdue The Cloud- 
born Centaurs, and the *Monster Crew. 1716 Pope Iliad 
•V. 054 To lame the •Monster-God Minerva knows, And oft* 
afflicts his Brutal Breast with Woes, xS94 Selimus K a, 
Thou hast trode The *monster-garded [printed monster- 
garden] paths, that lead to crownes. 27x0 Shaftess. Adv. 
A uthor III. Hi. 183 Monsters and *Monsicr*Lands were never 
more in request. i7|6 Thomson Liberty v. 676 Vanish’d 
Monster-land, 2562 f. Norton Calvin's Inst. ui. xxii. 
(1^34) 45d It was a •monsterlike change that the honour of 
first birth was removed to Jacob. 1606 Shaks. Ant. Cl. 
tv. xii. 36 Monster-like. t 6 io Guilllm Her. iit. xxvi. 183 
Animals, which being duly shaped, doe neuerthelesse mon- 
ster-like degenerate from their Kind, H. L’Estrance 
C/ias. I, 119 In the same moneth. .wherein this •Monster- 
Lord (Audley] was sentenced. 159S Sylvester Du Bartas 
11, i. ir. Imposture 638 Which, like the vaunting •hlonster- 
man of Gath, Have srirr’d against us little David’s wrath. 
2690 Dryden Amphitryon v. i, Monsters and monster men 
he shall engage. 1638 Justus Paint. Ancients 43 A man 
may find them always upon the •monster-market, where 
they stand and stare upon such maimed creatures; 1598 
Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iu 11. Babylon 85 This •monster- 
master stout, This Hercules., they tender. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Tray. 5 Guiding their Monster-masters to a prey. 
1704 Swift T. Tub v, I Have always looked upon it as a 
high Point of Indiscretion in * Monster-mongers, and other 
■ Retailers of strange Sights, to hang out a fair laige Picture 
over the Door, drawn after the Life. 1634 Massinger Very 
Woman ut. i, A March Frog kept thy mother; Thou art but 
a •monster Paddock. 1680 O'nvAV Cains Marius 1. 1, The 
•Monster-people roar’d aloud for Joy. 2752 Pope's Dunciad 
IV. 492 Scribl. note, U becomes a doubt, which of the two 
Hercules’s was^ the •Monster-queller. 2797 College s 6 How 
to mitigate their *monster-spite. ?i6o6 Drayton Eglog xv. 
Poems D 7 b, Such •monster-tamers who would take in 
hand? 2648 Fanshawe II Pastor Fido 1. 1. 255 That 
•monster-tamingKing. . Hadnever grown so valmnt . . If first 
the monster Love behad not tam’d. 2819 Shelley /^ rawr/Zi. 
Unb. I. 447 Neveryet there came Phantasms sofoul through 
•monster-teeming Hell. 

7. Special Comb., as fmonster-little-man, a 
dwarf monstrosity ; i* monster-love, a deformed or 
aborted love. 

1607 Topsele Fourd". Beasts 12 The most parte thought 
him to be some hfonster-little-man. 1633 Ford Broken H. 

J. i, This thought Begets a kind of monster-love. 

B. adj. [developed from the attrib. and apposi- 
tive use of the sb.J 

1, Of extraordinary size or extent; gigantic, 
huge, monstrous. Cf. Monstre a. 

2839 spirit A/eirop. Conserv. Press (1840) II. 152 This 
monster product of our time. ^2842 F. Rogers (Ld, 
Blacbford) Lett, (189^ aj3 The phrase ‘monster meeting’ 
was due to me. An immense balloon, .had been popularly 
christened the * monster balloon and I applied the phrase 
coniumeliously to one of O’Connell’s immense, .meetings. 
1843 Borrow Bible in Spain xxxvi. The mon'^ter bell of 
hloscow. 1843 Ann. Reg. 227 The assemblage of immense 
masses of people., denominated ‘ Monster Meetings *. 2844 
Lincard Angto-Sax, Ch, (1858) li. App. C. 344 In the old 
church., was a monster organ. 28^ Kane Grtnnell Exp. 
xlvi. (1856) 423 The port of Proven is securely sheltered by 
its monster hills. 1868 Disraeli Let. to Alrg. Abercorn 
8 Jurie (in Daley's Caial. (1895) 21), 1 have to receive this 
morning a monster deputation of your Excellency’s subjects. 
2902 Oxjbrd Times 16 Mar. 4/2 This monster liner, will., 
be the biggest vessel afloat. 

2. Comb, with advb. force = * like a monster*, 
as mo jts/er^ -eating, -tteighing ojd\s, rare. 

1607 'lo^sBtx.Fuur-f. Beasts oBx Their. .Huely vgly figure, 
represented in this monster-eating-beast. i885 Kipling | 
Departm, Ditties, etc. (1888) 82 An incarnation of the local i 
God, Mounted upon a monster-neighing horse. 

Hence + AXo'nsteirfal a., marvellous, extra- 
ordinary, f aio’nsterfy v., to make monstrous. 
Mo'nsterhood, the state of being a monster. 
Mo’nstership, a mock title for a monster. 

c X400 Beryn 2767 These monstrefulle thingis, I devise to 
the Be-cause how shuldist nat of hem a-hasshid be. 1597 
Warner Syrinx N iv, ITjcse Monsters (abu.sers of womenj 
woulde monsterfie the Manners and beautifull Ornaments 
of Women. 2598 B. Jo.vson Ev, Man in Hmn. ni, iJ, Let 
who will make hungrie meales for ^’our monster-ship, it shall 
not bee J. ^2745 Swift Dr. Delatiy's Reply 10 ’Tis so 
strange, that your monstership's crany Should be envied by 


I him, much less by Delany. 1852 FrasePs Mag. XLV. go 
I It was SI Behemoth of puffs.. standing alone in solitary 
I monsterhood. 

Monster (mp-nstaj), ». rare. [f. Monster 

1. trans. To make a monster of. 

2605 Shaks. Lear i. i. 223 Sure her offence Must he of 
such vnnaturall degree. That monsters it, 

2. To exhibit as a monster; to point out as 
something wonderful. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. ii. 81, 1 had rather haue one scratch 
my Head i' th’ Sun, When the Alarum were sirucke, then 
idly sit To heare my Nothings monster’d. 2833 Lamb Elia 
Ser. 11. Productions Afod. Art, Were the ‘^e irerizies*, 
which possessed the brain of thy own Quixote, a fit subject 
. ,10 be monsiered, and shown up at the heartless banquets 
of great men? 1873 E. FitzGerald Lett. (1889) I. 352 He 
[Beranger] hated Paris,.. hated being monstered himself as 
a Great Man, as he proved by flying from it, 

3. To monster it : to play the monster, assume 
the appearance of greatness, nonce use. 

1646 Buck Rich. Ill Ded., They will haunte the noblest 
merits and endeavors to their Sun-set, then they monster it. 

Hence Monstered a., rendered monsirous, ab- 
normally great. Also Mo’nsterer, one who makes 
great in a remarkable degree, an exaggerator. 
(Echoing Shaks. : see Monster v. 2 , 1607 .) 

2877 Blackie Wise Men 95 You worship your own selves, 
and make your gods A monstered self. 1840 Mrs. ( 3 ork in 
Nev) Alonthly Alag, LX. 52 The political Lady Patroness;., 
the accredited monsterer of nothings inaudible in the gallery. 
Monster: see Monstre Obs. 
t Mo;nstrable, a. Obs. rare-', [ad. L. tnon- 
strabil-is, f. monstrarex see Monstbate v. and 
-ABLE.] Capable of being shown or demonstrated. 

c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 1694 Thre thinges notable The 
whilk be thre figures of olde tyme ware monstrable. 2636 
in Blount Glossogr. 

tMonstral. Obs. rare"^"^., [Perh, some error ; 

cf, Monstrate,] = Monstrance 2. 

2332 Cranmer Let, to Hen. VIII in Mise. Writ. (Parker 
Sqc.) 233 Spoiling and robbing all the countries of Austria, 
Sriria, and Carinthia . . as well churches as other houses, 
not leaving Monstrai nor the Sacrament. 

IVXonstrance (mpmstrans). Also 3-4 mus- 
trance, 4 munstrance, 6 monstrans. [a. OF. 
monsirattce (AF. mozistraunce i Britton e\ 2 (jo), 
ad. med.L. monsirant-ia, f. L. monsirant-em : see 
Monstrant a. and -ance.] 
fl. Demonstration, proof, Obs. 
axieeo Cursor A 1 , 2x796 In conslantinopil and in france, 
Godd had mad mant mustrance. c 1400 loid, 22298 (Edinb.) 
Antecrlste . . in ]>e tempil sale be site . . jiare sale he do him 
circumsise, and munstrance make of his maistris. 

fb. Law. In monstrance of right, translating 
AF, monstrance (pnonstrance) de droit, a writ issuing 
out of Chancery, for restoring a person to lands or 
tenements legally belonging to him, though found 
in possession of another lately deceased. Obs. 

1632 tr. Kitchin's Courts Lett (1675) 421 He shall have Tra- 
verse or Monstrans of Right to the same. x668 Hals Pref. 
to Rolle's Abridgm, a ij b, Offices post hlortem, Traverses 
interpleder, and alonstrans of Right in relation thereunto. 

2. R.C. Ch. a. An open or transparent vessel of 
gold or silver, in which the host is e.xposed. 

1506 in Brit. Afag. (1833) III. 39 Itm paid for the byre of 
A 5lonsirans at corpus xpe tyde viij d. xssz Inv. Ch. Goods 
S 7 irrey Z^ A monstrance of sylver. 1831 J. H, Newman 
Cath. in Eng. 244 One of them fr. e. the priests] - . takes out 
the Eles.sed Sacrament, inserts it upright in a Mon-strance 
of precious metal. 1872 O. Shipley Gioss.Eccl. Terms s.v. 
Benediction, The priest .. turns and ble.sses the people with 
the monstrance which contains the blessed Sacrament, 
b. A receptacle used for the exhibition of relics. 
1322 in Nichols ATann. Anc. Times (1797) 272 Item, a 
monstrans, w* a relike of Sent Marten. 1876 C. Af. Davies 
Unorth. Lond. 233 The chapel pf St. Paul ,, exhibited in 
a monstrance the relics of the saint. 

+ Monstrant, sb. Obs. rare. In 6 mon- 
straunt. [app. ad, L. monstrant-em (see Mon- 
STRAKT a.') in snbst. use. Cf. Monstral, Mon- 
STRATE sb.\ = Monstrance 2. 

1309 Fisher Sernt. in St, Pauls (1876) 274 He., 
ky.ssed not the selfc place where the bles.syd body of our 
lorde was conteyned, but. .the foie of the monstraunt, 

t MO'nstrant, a. Obs. rare~'>. [ad. L. mon- 
strant-em, pr. pple. of monstrdre ; see Monstbate 
z».] Showing or declaring. 2727 In Bailey vol. II. 
t Monstrate, sb. Obs. rare^^. [Perh, some 
error ; cf. Monstral, Monstrant jd.] ~ Mon- 
STR.VNCE 2 . 

1324 in G. Oliver Hist. Coll, (1841) App. 16 A Monslrate, 
siluer, hole giite with.. a crucifix in the topp. 

t Monstrate, V. Obs, [f. L. monslrat-, ppl. 
stem of monstrdre to show, f. monstr-um : see 
Monster sb.'] trans. To prove, demonstrate. 

1647 M. Hudson Div. Right Govt. it. x. 166 The light of 
nature Is sufficient to monstrate the. .impiety thereof. 

+ Monstra'tiou. Obs. [ad, L. monstrdtion-em, 
f. monstrdre'. seeprec.} A demonstration, 

2568 Grafton Chron. II. 82 The blood burst incontinent 
out of the nose of the dead king at ibe eomming of his 
sonne, gcuing thereby as a cerlajne monstracion, howe he 
was the author of his death. 

t Mo’nstrative, tJ. Logic, Obs.rare^'^. [ad. 

L, type *77io)tstrdiivus, f, monstrdre to show ; see 
-iVE.j (See quot.) 

2653 Z. Coke Logick (1657) 164 A necessary Syllogism is 
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either Monslralive [or] Demonstrative. Monstrative is, 
whose Mean is taken from a monstrative place, that is, from 
every place of necessary invention, except the eflicient 
cause, the end, and the effect. 

t Monstra’tor. Obs. [L., f. monstrSre : see 
''Monstrate z/.] A demonstrator, exhibitor. 

1852 SiK W. Hamilton D/scitss, Philos, etc. 689 This 
exhibition a University ought to supply ; and at the same 
time, as a necessary concomitant, a competent monstrator, 

t Menstre, sb. Obs. AI36 monster, monstyr, 
monestere. [ad. med.L. monstrtiin^ app. ad. OF. 
monstre fem. (mod.F. montre), vbl. sb. f. inonsirer 
to show.] = Monstrance. 

ct48o Acc. St, Andreiv Hubbard in Rec. St, Mixry at 
Hill p. Ixi, The crose of the monestere, 1498-9 Rec. SL 
Mary at Hill 233 Item, for mendyng of the monstyr for 
the Sacrament xvjd. 1519 Churchw, Acc. St, MargareVs^ 
(Nichols 1797) 8 A monstre of siluer and gilt to bear 
in the Sacrament on Corpus Chrisii day. 1548 m Archaeo- 
logia (1869) XLII. 89 Item a monster of silver and gilt. 

li Monstre (mohstr), a, [Fr. ; adjectival use of 
'monstre Monster sb,\ A frequent journalistic 
substitute for Monster tz., esp. as applied to meet- 
ings, 'demonstrations’, etc.' 

1840 Barham Ingol, Leg, Ser. r. Monstre Balloon {ad 
Jin.), Three cheers for the ‘Monstre’ Balloon. 1893 Peel 
Sjen Valley 352 He .. helped .. to organise the monstre 
gathering on Peep Green. 

' Moastre, obs. form of Monster. 

Mo'Xistricide. nonce-wd, [f. L. monstr-tun : 
see -oiDE 2.J The slaughter of monsters. 

1859 Thackeray Virghi. xxv, If Perseus had cut the 
latter’s [i. e. the Dragon’s! cruel head off he would have 
"committed not unjustidable monstricide. 

t MoxLstri'ferous, a» Obs. [f. L. monstr-iim ; 
see -FBUOUS.] Producing or beaiing monsters, 

- 1558 Knox First Blast tArb.) 7 This monstriferouse em- 
pire of women.’ X7x6 M. Davies AtJien, Brit, II. 379 Not 
to be able to stand the Brunt or Medus<ean Aspect of his 
own Monstriferous Bantling. X89Z in Syd, Soc, Lex, 

' MATigtrifica.'tiQn. nonce-wd, [F ormedasnext: 
see -FiCATiON.] The action of making monstrous. 

1849 Ruskin Soj. Lamps iv. § 3. 96 Many forms of so 
"called decoration . . ought in truth to be set down in the 
•architect’s contract, as * For monstrijication 
. t MO'nstrif^, v. Obs, [f. L. monstr-um : see 
-FY.] trans. To render monstrous ; to pervert. 

^ 16x7 Collins Def. Bp. Ely To Rdr. la How punctuall he 
Is^ in his recitings, marnng and ^monstrifying anothers 
directest meaning, with his. .prodigious interpunctions. 

t nXonstrison. Obs. rare-K [OF. moiis- 
traison, -treson, •irison, repr. L. monstrStidn-em : 
see Monstbation.J A parade. 

X4U tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 139 Ther was a fayre 
custome amonge the lues, for onys a yere the kynge sholde 
haue of his Pepill and his hoste a monstrison. 

Monstrosity (mpnstrp*sTti). [ad, late L. 
monstrdsitds, f. monstros-us Monstrous: see -ity.] 

. 1 . An abnormality of growth, esp. in an animal 
'or plant; concr, a part or organ that is abnormally 
developed; also occas. = Monster sb. 2, 

.*S5 S Edcn Decades To Rdr. (Arb.)53 So that the monstro- 
sitie growth owt of the body. i6sz-6z Hrvlin Cosmogr. 

IV. (1682)138 .Amongst these there are some Rarities, if not 

'monstrositie.s, in^ nature, xjm Clarke in Phil, Trans. 
LXXXlll. 161 The defect of heart (notan uncommon kind 
of monstrosity) proves, that (etc.]. 1797 M. Baillie Morb. 

Anat. (1807)38 The person to whom this monstrosity be- 
longed, lived to near fourteen years of age. 1859 Darwin 
Or/g. spec. ii. (1878) 33 By a monstros(ty, I presume is 
^eant some considerable deviation of structure, generally 
injurious, or not useful to the species. 1884 J. Tait Min'd 
in Matter {iBg2)4g It is because nature refuses to propagate 
monstrosities that hybrids are sterile. 

b. iransf, andy^. 

X639 Fuller Holy IVar ir. xxxiv. (1647) 89 The body of 
their state being a very monstrosity, and a grievance of 
mankind. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. Concl. 184 This 
numerous piece of Monstrosity (the Multitude). 170X 
ISORRis Ideal World t. ii. 48 Those few defects, . . mon- 
strosity.s or whatever you please to call them, which are to 
be round m the world, and seem to disfigure the face of 
nature, wx [see Moon-calf i b]. 1858 Greener Gun^ 
•steryzi^ ouch a monstrosity [jc. as the ‘ Lancaster cun’] 
would have been b tried soon after its birth. x836 C. A. 
hMCGsMesstnntc Prop/t. Pref. n The word Jehovah .. is 
a linguistic monstrosity. 

2. = Monster sb. 3. Also fy. 

ifi43 Sir T. Bhow.ve Med. 11. § , The Multitude .. 
confuted togelher. meke but one greet beest, and a men- 
slrosity more prodigious then Hydra. 16.6 J_ p,,ud Ff, 

V. xix. a6a We shall tolerate flyfng Horset?.. Ham“es 
Satyres ; for thwe are monstrosities, rarities, or else f oeticall 
/ancics.. 16SS Glanvio Scepets Set. xiv. 9^ Education, .caa 
lick us into shapes beyond the monstrosities of Africa, 

3 . The condition or fact of being monstrous or 
formed contrary to the ordinar}* course of nature. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., .. monstrousness 

£17X4 Arduthnot, etc. Mem. M, Srribl. i. xv..(i74i) c;6 
‘Monstrosity could not incapacitate from IVIarriage’, wit- 
ness the Case of Hermaphrodites. 1766 Compi. Par/uer 
s.v. Sinnt, Wolfius was of opinion that the smut of corn 
proceeds from a monstrosity of the embryo’. 1873 Mivart 
Etem. Anat. ix. 389 The optic siniclure is never single and 
median except by monstrosity, 
b. trans/. and Jig, 

i6sx Binning .Vm/L (1847) 530 What a monstrosity is it 
for one member to seek its own things. .as if it were a dis- 
tinct body, 166a Gurnall Chr, in Ann. verse 18. 1. !v,§ 2 
(1669' 425/r Sin being a brat of hell, comes not to its full 
complexion and momtrositle, till it be sent back to the 


place it came from. <*1697 South Serm, II. v. 224 We 
sometimes read . . of Monstrous Births, but we may often 
see a greater Monstrosity in Educations. 1826 Southey 
Vind,.Eccl. Angl. 246^ The statement of his contemporary 
biographer confuted itself by its monstrosity. 1856 Hort 
Coleridge in Cambr, Ess, 327 The moral monstrosity of sup- 
■posingthatGodcatihave^vcnuslyiugfacuUies. X902A. B. 
Davidson Called 0/ God k\, 282 To be lost., does not imply 
any uncommonness of vice, or monstrosity of wickedness. 

Monstrous (mp’nstros), <z. Forms: 5 mon- 
strows,6 mqn 3 trowia,-teru 3 ,-tros 0 , -t(e)rous©, 
monatreoua, 6-7 monslerous, 6- monstrous, 
fad. OF. monstrettXy -ieretix^ ad, late L. mon- 
strosus, f. L. Monster : see -ous andef. 
Monstruous.] 

fl. Of things, material and immaterial: Deviat- 
ing from the natural order ; unnatural, Ohs, 

2460 CArcRAVE Chron. (Rolls) 26 Zoroastes, wlian he was 
bore, lo was no child ded but he, and this lawhing was no tokne 
of good, for it was monstrows, that is to scyn, ageyn course of 
kynde. X508D0NDAR TuaMariit Wenien^’j God gif matri- 
mony were made to mell forane 3eir ! It war bot monstrous 
to be mair, but gtf. our myndis pleisit. 1577 Vautrouillier 
Luther on Ep.GaL 83 It seemeth a very straunge and a 
monstrous maner of speaking thus to say : I Hue, 1 iiue not : 
I am dead, I am not dead (etc.). X62S Bacon Rss., Unity 
in Relig, (Arb.) 433 It is a thing monstrous, to put It [i,e. 
the temporal sword) Into the harids of the Common People. 
1648 Beaumont Psyche i, xv. His Diadem was neither brass 
nor rust. But monstrous Metal of them both begot. x6Sa 
Sir T. Browne Chr, Mor, l § 9 That Vice may be uneasy 
and even monstrous unto thee^ let iterated good Acts., 
make Virtue, .a second nature in thee. X70Z B,<r^^Amb, 
Step'Moth, iL ii. 924 More monstrous Tales have oft amus’d 
the Vulgar. X736 Butler Anal, t. iii. Wks. 1874 I. 60 That 
there are instances of an approbation of vice . . for its own 
sake . . is evidently monstrous. 

t tj. Of persons : Strange or unnatural in con- 
duct or disposition. Obs, 

2568 Bible (Bishops’) Zeeh. iii. 8 They are monstrous 
persons. 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 108 P.nsiphae 'so 
monstrous to love a Bull. Ibid. 158 An atheist, a man 
in my opinion monstrous. 1627 Drayton Moone-cal/e, 
Aginc, etc. 165 And in her fashion she is likewise thus, In 
cuery thing she must be monstrous.^ 1607 Shaks. Timon 
iv. ii. 46 Hee’s (lung in Rage from this ingraiefull Seate Of 
monstrous Friends. 2654 tr.^ Scudery's Curia Pol, 137, 
I must appear to them..uncivin and monstrous. 

2 . Of animals and plants: Abnormally formed; 
deviating congenitally from the normal type ; mal- 
formed. 

XS97 GERARdE Herbal i. Ixxxix. X43 A degenerate Garlick 
growen monstrous. 1638 Jumus Paint, Ancients 23 They 
are as little brought forth after the nature df man, as pro- 
digious and monstrous bodies, a 2607 South Serin, 11. v. 
224 We sometimes read and hear of hfonstrous Births. 1790 
Horne in Phil, Trans. LXXX. 296 The.. double skull of 
a monstrous child. 2830 R. Knox Blclard'^s Anat. 307 
(Certain monstrous foetuses, acephalous and others, have 
been seen destitute of all the muscles 2859 Darwin Orig. 
Spec, V, (1873) IIS This Is often seen in monstrous plantsi 
Jig, 2742 Young AV. TA v. 489 A sensual, unreflecting 
lue is big With monstrous births. 2875 E. White Lt/e in 
Christ HI. xviii. (1878)233 Itwas amingling of the law and 
the gospel : which, like all unnatural unions, produced a 
monstrous birth. 

fb. said of human beings. Obs, 

[xSoo-20 : see 4.) 2586 Marlowe jst Pt. Tambnrl. 

IV. (1590) Dab, Were that tamburlaine As monstrous 
as (Morgan, prince of Hell, The Souldane would not start 
a foot from him. 1615 Chapman Odyss. ix. 268 In which 
kept house A man in shape, immane, and monsterous. 
i683 in Woods LiJeizZivAy (O. H. S.) Ill, 273 A monstrous 
.young woman,, .whose .shapes is very wonderful. ^ 
trans/. and Jig. 2538 Starkey England 1. Hi. 84 The 
parlys in proportyon not agreyng . . make in thys polytyke 
body grete and monstrose deformyte. 2575-B5 Adp. Sandys 
Serin, xx. 349 Those are ougly palcmes of monstrous 
mindes. 

3. Having the nature or appearance of a monster 
(see Monster sb. 3). - • 

c xSi^ Pilgr: T, 325 in Thytme's Animadv, (2863) App. 
86 This is the woman . . whooi Xobn saw . . syting apon a 
monsterus best. 1547 Booroe Inirod, Knowl, vi. (1870) 141 
Castours and wbyte beares, & other monsterous beasteS. 
1582 Marbeck Bk, of Notes 924 The Sea of the monsterous 
beast AntichrisL 1625 G. Sandys Trav, 1x3 Adorned with 
the statues of gods and men ; with other monstrous resem- 
blances, 2667 Milton P. L, ii, 625 Nature breeds, Perver.se, 
all monstrous, all prodigious things. .Gorgons and Hydra’.s, 
and Chimera's dire. 1697 Drvden Virg. Past. vil. 62 Such 
and so monstrous let thy Swain appear, Ifone Day’s Absence 
looks not like a Year. 27x9 De Fob Crusoe 11. (Globe) sfo 
Their monstrous Idol. 2835 Thirlwall Greece 1. vi. 210 
On its conflnes are the haunts of the monstrous Chimsra, 
and the territory of thcAmazons. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. I. L 418 Long-necked dragons . . And many another 
monstrous nameless thing. 

b. Abounding in monsters. ? Obs. 

, 1637 Milton Lycidas 158 Where thou,. under the whelm- 
ing tide Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous world. 2725 
Pope Odyss. iV. 658 Must I the warriors weep, Whelm’d in 
the bottom of the monstrous deep? 

4 . Of unnaturally or extraordinarily huge dimen- 
sions ; gigantic ; immense ; enormous. ' 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems xviiL ao Be I bot liitill of stature, 
Thay call me catyve crcatcure; And be I grit of quantelie 
lhay 0.111 me monstrowis of nature. 2553 Eden Treat. 
Ncive Ind. (Arb.) 29 They haue serpentes of monstrous 
*5^ Grafton CArwr. II. 379 This man.. in his 
ivlairaltie had made great and monstreous stockes to em- 
prison men in. 1582 T. Watson Centurie o/Love Iviii, 
.Ibere is a monstrous hill in Sicill soyle. x6oo J. Pory tr, 
Leo s Africa ix. 349 Of locustes there are,. such monstrous 
swarmes ,, that [etc.]. 1667 Milton P, L. i. 197 Thus 


Satan ..Lay floating., in bulk as huge As whom the 
Fables name of monstrous size, Titanian,. . Briarios,. .or that 
Sea-beast Leviathan. 27x1 Addison SJect. No. X29 j* 7 
Dressed In a most monstrous Flaxen Periwig. 1726 Swift 
Gullivern. viii, I was equally confounded at the Sight of 
so many -Pigmies.. after having so long accustomed mine 
Eyes to the monstrous Objects L had IcfL x8x8 Creevey ia 
C, Papers (1M4) 1. 277 Dined at Lord Hill's with iny young 
ladies . . and a monstrous party. 2848 W. H, Bartlett 
Egypt to Pal. xxi. (1879) 452 The soil revealed its singular 
fertility in noble grain-crops and weeds of monstrous growih. 
- b. of immaterial things. 

160X Shaks. IFir// 11. ii. 34 U must be an answere 
of most monstrous size, that must fit all demands. X867 
J. G. Rogers Priests 4* Sacrain. v. 103 'The power, indeco 
is too monstrous for any man under heaven to exercise, * 
f c. Excessively difficult. Obs. nonct-ttse, 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 81 The right figures of both 
which Crystallines are monstrous, if not impossible, to 
find out. 

6 . With emotional sense, expressing indignation 
or wondering contempt ; Outrageously wrong or 
absurd. 


. *573-80 Baret Alv. E. If. I What a monstrous absurditie 
is this that E. . . should haue neither sound nor signiha- 
lion. 2588 Marprel, Epist, (Arb.) 31 Nay sales my L. of 
winchester (like a monstrous hypocrite, for he Is a very 
duns). 2588 Shak.s. 7'it, A, iv. iv. 51 Shall I endure this 
monstrous villany? 2620 — I'emp, nr. ii. 33 Wilt thou tell 
a monstrous lief 2662 Stillincfl. Orig. Sacrx 
What monstrous arrogaiicy would it be in any man to think 
there is a mind and reason in himself and that there is none 
in the world ? 2682 Drvden & Lee Dk, of CuUe iti. i, To 
spread your monstrous Lyes and sow Sedition. 2715 Addi- 
son Freeholder No. 7 p 4 So many absurd and monstrous 
faUhoods, 1836 J. CJilbert Chr. Aionem,\\\\. (1852) 221 
'Monstrous would be the supposition that an injury could 
repaired by a compensation provided at the cost of Him 
who had been injured. 2850 Robertson Serm, Ser. iii, i. 
(1872) 4 The mon.strous fact of Christian persecution. i^S 
R. W, Dale Lect, Preach, ix. 285 It seems monstrous (or 
us to sing about God’s goodness to the Jews and never to 
sing about his goodness to ourselves. x888 Bryce Awer. 
Commiv. I, xxv. 371 A monstrous system of bribery. 

6. Like or befitting a ‘monster* of wickedness; 
atrocious, horrible. 

2560 Daus tr, Sleidane's Comm, 336 Monstrouse and pes- 
tiferous persones. Ballad on Murder Dariiley xn 

Fraser's Mag. LXX. 222 His^cruell murther ye will call 
monsterous. 2595 Shaks. it i. iji Qu, Thou monstrous 
slanderer of heauen and earth. Con.'ihoM monstrous Iniurcr 
of heauen and earth. 2608 Vorksh, Trag, i. ix. What made 
you show such monstrous cruelty ? a 2662 Holvday Juvenal 
(1673) 22 No man at first is monstrous. 2858 Holund 
'Titcomb's Lett, viii. 159 So 1 say.that a godless woman is a 
monstrous woman. • 

absol. 2898 G. Meredith Odes Fr. Hist. 15 Nor would 
he shun her sullen look, nor monstrous hold The doer of 
the monstrous. 

t 7 . As an exclamation, in the sense ‘greatly to 
be marvelled at ‘ astounding Obs. 

2590 Shaks. Mids, N, iii. i. 107 0 monstrous. 0 strange. 
We are hanted. 2596 — z Hen, IV, n. iv. 243 0 monMrous I 
eleuen Buckrom men growne out of two? Ibid. 
blrous, but one halfe penny-worth of Bread to this iniol- 
Icrable deale of Sacke? 1605 — Learv, Hi. 259 Most amn- 
sirous ! O, know’st thou this paper? 1693 Congreve c//a 
Bach. IV, xxi, O bless me ! O monstrous 1 A Prayerbook . 
t 8. Used' as a colloquial or affected intensive, 
Obs, Cf. 4. 

X710-2X Swift yrnl, to Stella 7 Feb,, We have a inon- 
strous deal of snow, 27x7 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to 
Abbe Conti 29 May, The Greeks have a most rnonstio^ 
taste in their pictures .. drawn upon a gold ground. 2708 
-Miss Burney Cecilia i. iii, After all this monstrous latigue, 
I was forced to have my hair dressed by my own maid. 
278* Wolcot in J. J. Rogers Opie ^his Wks,^Z^i)i'i ' 
the famous painter, a monstrous favourite of George s. xmS 
Cobbktt Rur. Rides (1885) II. 38 Here is a monstrous deal 
of vanity and egotism. , , 

b. quasi-dfoz/. in the sense: Exceedingly, wonder- 
fully, ‘mighty*. Now rare or Obs, 

2590 Shaks. Mids, N. i. ii. 54 He speake in a monstrous 
little voyce, i6o3 Rowlands Humors Looking Glasse 14 
A Gentleman ..Hath a young wife and she is monstrous 
fine. 2655 in Nicholas' Papers (Camden) 1 1. 262* I cannot 
but feare he may doe this monstrous vnhappy act. 2710 
Swift. yV///. to Stella 6 Dec., It is such monstrous rainy 
weather, that there is no doing with it. 278a Miss Burney 
Cecilia 1. v, She’s a monstrous shocking dresser, 2wx tr. 
GabriellVs Myst. Husb. III. 84 She had a prettyish face 
and monstrous nice hair, i8a6 Disraeli Viv. Ereyu. xm, 
'i'he most monstrous clever young man. 1840 Wrs. r- 
Trollope Widozv Married xii, I think we shall be mon- 
strous good friends. 

9 . Comb,, as ^monstrons-kinded 2.^], \ mon- 
strous craws, a form of elephantiasis common in 
the West Indies; monstrous pippin, rennet^ 


■ge kinds of apple. ■ ' o 

787 H. Walpole Let, 'to CUss Ossory p Sept., i ne 

ncipal babe put me in mind of what I read so olten, 

^e not seen, the "monstrous craws. 255 ® Ph^er 
( 1562) Cc ij b. All "monstrous kynded gods.^ 

ICG Fruit Manual 9 (Apples), Gloria 

3US Pippin. 2731 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. Affle, A ^st 

such Apples as are prefen’d for Kitchen Use^ 

DUS Reinette. ' ijgy Eiicycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XV. i2iji 
mstrous rennet. r l 

lonstrously (mp-nstwsli), , 

1. In the mannerof a monster: with congenital 
ilformation. Obs. , . ’ , . 

53 . More Coa/ul.Banttsvm. Wki 7f/(= A man mygbt 
li scene frere Barns when he came laste into tim la"de.. 
1 yet mygbt happely..hauc taken him for a mons , 

1 so monstrouslye dressed himself because he would be 
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wondred on. 1604, T. .Wright Passions r. x, 44 , 1 might 
declare, what Passions they are subject vnio, whom Nature 
monstrously hath signed. 

^2. fa. In an unnatural or extraordinary manner. 

I. 5SS Eden Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 53 Vicious behauoures 
which monstrously deforme the myndcs of men. 1588 J, 
Udall Dhtrephes (Arb.) 17 My flesh trembleth to heare 
you spwke so monstrously. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 1. iiL 10 They melted down their stolen ear*rings into 
a calf, and monstrously cryed out : These are thy gods O 
Israel 1 that brought thee out of the land of Egypt. 1797 
Ettcycl. .5/'//.(ed.3) XU. 330/1 Virtues, -of the same nature 
as those which the Basilians [ire] attributed, to their mon- 
strously cut stones. 

b. To a monstrous derrree ; in later use often as 
a mere intensive, 'hugely', 'vastly*. 

a 1674 CcARE.vDOiV Sun;. Leviath. (1676) 301 We are 
monstrously in the fault. X709 Steele Tatler No. 48 ? i 
Heels to his Shoes so monstrously high, that he had three 
or four Times fallen down, had he not [etc.]. 178* Miss 
Burney 1. v, She had been, .so monstrously engaged, 

I could never find her at home. 1826 Djsrael: Viv, Grey 
jv. ii. In life, surely man is not always as monstrously busy 
as he appears to be in novels and romances. z 86 z Hughes 
Tout Brown at 0 .x/, ii, In monstrously short time the pur- 
suing skiff showed round the comer. 1904 'Anthony Hope * 
DoiwU Harness i. 4 She's monstrously fat. 
lytonstrousness (mp’nstrdsnes). [Formed as 
prec. -f-NKSS.] The quality of being monstrous, in 
various senses of the adj.; esp. unnaturalness, 
hugeness; enormity. 

. XS74 Brieff Disc, Troub, Franckford an All monstrous- 
pes off errors, and whiche Satan newlie sekethe to bring 
into the churche againe Ibeing) driuen awaie. x6o6 Proc. 
agst. Date Traitors aa The monstrousnes-se and continuall 
liorrour of this so desperate a cause. 1623 K. Long tr. Bar* 
clay's Argenisv. vii. 350 The monstrousnesse of his knavery. 
a X734 North Exani. nr. vii, § 33 (1740) 527 Let none start 
at the Monstrousness of this supposition. x 3 i 8 Hallam 
Mid, Ages (1872) I. 138 The apparent incredibility of the 
charges from their monstrousness.. 

b. as a mock-title, mnce*use. 

. 1726 in Hist, Norfolk (1829) 11 . 1202 The two dick fools 
will be new dressed to attend to his monstrousness [.fc. the 
Norwich Guild Snap Dragon]. 

t Monstmo'sity. Ol>s. momtruosilix 

see Monstroous and -tTV.] = Monstrosiiy. 

1402 Re/ll. Friar Dazu Topias in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 
106 Kynde hath determyned the noumbre of thi fyngris, and 
if it passe noumbre,it is clepid monstruositc. x6oz Hollako 
Pliny 1 . 359 Ouer and^ abouQ those monstruosities whicli 
Italy hath deuised of it selfe, we haue remaining.. those 
also of <trange., nations abroad. 1604 T. Passions 

V. 265 If his Parents were, .marked by any monstruositie of 
Nature. x6o6 Skaks. Tr. <5- C*\ lu. 11. 87 This is the mon- 
struosUie in loue Lady, that the will is infinite, and the exe- 
cution confin’d. 1650 Gentilis ConsUieradons 84 That of 
one member bigger than another, hath nothing to doe with 
goodness, but with Monstruosity. 1724 Warsurton Tracts 
41789I a If the Monstruosity of their Crimes exceed even 
imaginary ones, 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 247/2 
Jil, rabri arranges .. compr^stqns of the cranium, and many 
other deformities of this kind in the class of morbific mon- 
struosities. Ibid. 248/2 Monstruosities which are per- 
petuated exist in the original organization of the seed of 
the plant. 

tMO’nstruOUS, a. Obs. Also 4 -mos^ 5-6 
-ruus, -rowous, 6 -mows, 6-7 -ruouse, [ad. L. 
.monsiruds-ies, irreg. f. monstymn Mo:fSTEit; see 
-ous. Cf. F. monstritezix^ Sp., Pg., It, monstnioso.'] 
s= Monstrous in various senses. 

Very common in the i6th c. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. met. iil 95 (Camb. MS.) Hem 
. .l>at..byweyleth the Monstruos chaungynge hat they suf- 
fren. X43a-so tr. Higdcn (Rolls) VII. 133 This pope Bene- 
dicte appered to a man after his dethe, in a menstruous 
similitude. 1471 Caxtom Recttyell (Sommer) 17 The fiers 
dragons, the dedely griffons, the monstrowous bestes. 
c Z495 Epitaffe^ etc. in Skelton's IVks. (1843) II. 393 
O murtherer vnmesurable.. Monstrous of entrayle, aborryd 
in kynde. 1342 Bccom Pat/tzo. Prayer xlvii. K iv b. All 
the monastlcall sectes haue put of theyr cowles & mon- 
struous garmentes. 1562 WinJet Cert, Tractates (S.T.S.) 
T. 12 The monstruus y^oU of auarice. 1S09 Bible (Douay) 
'Nnvib, xxil. Comm., Being accustomed to such monstruous 
thinges, he replied familiarly, nothing therwith astonished. 
x6^ CuLTEPPER & Cole Garthal. Anat.x. xvii. 45 Tis mon- 
.struous, when both the kidneysare joyned into one beneath, 
and cleave together. 1692 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) II. 
332 A monstruous fish of an ell long, having the parts and 
shape of a dog. .was shot in the Thames. 1700 W. King 
'Transactioneer 55 A Monstruous Birth. 1724 Warburton 
Tracts (1789) 3 Revenge is monstruous. ^1727 Philip Quarll 
238 Several Rarities, \yhich they said did belong to a mon- 
struous English Hermit. 

Hence T IliXo'nstruoasly Uo'nstmous* 

ness = Monstrously, Monstrousness. 

XS4S Ascham Toxoph. i. (Arb.) 53 If I woulde enter, to 
descrybe the.monstruousencs of it, i shoulde rather wander 
in it. jt is so brode. isdt T. Norton Calvins Inst, iv. 125 
'They that vomite out .such monstruousnesse, are so not 
‘ashamed of their own shame, that [etc.]. 1363 Homilies 

II. Agst. Idol. 111. 56 Some spake more monstruously then 
euer did Balams Asse. 1653 R. Sanders Physiogu. 159 
•Malice is represented in a man by some deformity or mon. 
struousness. 1690 Child Disc. Trade (1694) 206 It is evi- 
dent they do monstruously increase, 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 
'38. 1/2 Two children. who are so monstruously conjoyn’d, 

' Monstuire, -tiir(e, obs, ff. Monster. 
Monsware, variant of Manswear sb. Obs. 
Mont, obs. form of Mount. 

Montabanke, obs. form of Mountebank. 

• II jHCoutaffnard (montan^ar). [Fr., f, motu 
‘iagite,'. see Mountain and -ard.] 


1 . An inhabitant of a mountain region ; a high- 
lander, niouiitaineer. Also attrib. 

1842 Mrs. F. Trollope Vis. Italy I. i. jo A montagnard 
population is always better worth looking at, than any other, 

2 . Hist, A member of the ‘ Mountain ’ or extreme 
democratic party in the legislatures .of the first 
French revolution. 

1879 Encycl. Brit. IX. 602/2 The Montagnards alone., 
opposed a declaration of war. 

Moiita(i)gn6, obs. forms of Mountain. 

Montan, obs. fonh of Mountain, Muntin. 

il MontanaCm^jnta’n^a). [Sp.; see Mountain.] 

1 . pi. As the proper name of certain mountain 
districts in Spain. 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 291/1 The Montafias of Asturias. 

2 . In Spanish- American countries: A forest of 
considerable extent ; spec, the name of the part of 
Pern east of the Andes. Cf. Monte 

184a Penny Cycl, XVIII. 3/2 {Peru], The Mountain 
Region, or Montatla^ runs parallel to the Pacific. 2836 

J. F. WowtoH New Granada 436 (Cent.) All land covered 
with thicket is called monte if it be but a few miles 
through, and montana if more. 1878 H. W. Bates Central 
w4wtfr.,ecc, 2XoThe traveller.. finds hlmi^elf in the Montana 
of Peru, a. .little-known region on the eastern slopes of the 
Andes. Ibid. 22,9 The Ecuador Montana is.. more abun- 
dantly watered. 1888 Guillaume Amazon Prov. Pern 3 
The Alontaua or forest country — is that immense region 
lying along the slopes of the., eastern range of the Andes. 

Montance, obs. variant of Mountance. 

SContane (mpmt^n), a, Nat. Hist. [ad. L. 
piantan^uSi f. mont~y monsi see Mount sb. and 
-ANE. So F. montanei\ Pertaining to or inhabit- 
ing mountainous country. 

1863 J. G. Baker N. Yorks, Stud. Bot.^ etc. 211 One of 
the most frequent of the characteristically montane species. 
1881 Gardeners* Chroiuxs Oct. 50^2 A single species re- 
stricted to elevated montane localities in Tasmania. 1883 
J. G. Baker Bake Dist. Flora 238 Parsley Fern.. one of 
the most universal of the montane Lakeland plants. 

Montane, obs. form of Mountain. 

IHTonta'lliCf a* Obs. rare, [f, L. montdn-ns 
(see prec.) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to mountains ; 
consisting of mountains. 

*799 Kirwan Gcol. Ess. z6z The most extensive montanic 
ranges commonly consist of three chains. 

t SHouta'nical, c. Obs. rare—*, \{.Montan*us 
(see Montanism) 4- -ical.] « Montanjstic. 

1607 Sckol, Dhc,agst. Antichr.\. i. 39 It was supersti- 
tious and neere Montanicall. 

Montanism (mp-ntaniz’m). [f. Montdn-us 
(see below) + -iSM.] The tenets of a heretical 
Christian sect, founded in Phrygia by Montanus 
about tlie middle of the 2nd century, 

Montanus claimed for himself and two female a.ssociales 
prophetic inspiration. The tenets of the sect were millen. 
arian and severely ascetic, but otherwise did not differ 
appreciably from those of the Catholic church. 

1597 Hooker EccLPoi.v. lxxii.§ ix Tertulllan proclaym- 
ing euen openwarre to the Church maintained Montanisme. 
1649 J[er. Taylor Gt, Exemp. iii. Disc. xvi. 57 If by such 
austerities 1 lead others to a good opinion of Montanism 
I must., alter my di’et. 1902 T. M. Lindsay Ch. ^ 
Ministry in Early Cent. vi. 215 uote^ Prophecy lasted until 
it was finally dLcredited by Montanism. 

lUTonta’nist (mp'ntanist), sb. (and «.) [f, Mon- 
tdn-zis (see prec.) -i- -ist.] A believer in Mon- 
tanism. Also as adJ. «= Montanistic. 

1377 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. 89 margin, Apollonius 
against the Montamstes. 1579 Fvlk^ Heskins* Pari. 429 
Other heresies of y* Montanistes. 1653 Baxter C/tr. Con* 
cord 6 Q Some Arians, Nestorians, Monothelites, Montanisls, 
denied the souU immortality. 1702 Echard Ecci. I/isf, 
(1710) 546 Tertuilian. .began to incline towards the errors 
ol the Montanists. 1833 Moore Trav. Irish Genii, in 
Search Relig. I. 263Tbe Montanists.. took it on the word 
of their founder that he was the very Paraclete promised by 
the Redeemer. 1859 Schaff Hist. Chr. Clu (an. x--3ii)3oo 
The Montanlst prophets. Ibid, 301 The Montanist Proclus. 

Hence SZontaiii'StlCi f SXontani'stical ac/s.^ of 
or relating to Montanism. 

1629 Rp. Hall Hon. Marr, Clergy 11. xvi. The Montan- 
isticall vaunt of virginitie. 1645 Vacvtx Heresiogr. (1647) 
89 A fourth hold Antinomian, Monlanisticke, and Famil- 
isticke Tenets. 1660 Stillingfl. Iren. 11. ii. (1662) z6o 
Setting aside the Montanistlcal spirit. .the first.rise of this 
Ignis faiuus was from the bogs of Popery, 1833 J. H. 
Newman Arians i. i. (1876) 17 The perverse spirit.. which 
we have been tracing m its Montanistic and Novatian 
varieties, still lurked in those parts. 

Moutanite (m^imtanait). AHn, [f. the name 
of Afoniana, one of the States of the American 
Union ; see -ite,] A hydrous telluride of bismuth , 
occurring in yellowish earthy incrustations, 

1868 Genth in Amer. yrttl. Sci. Scr, 11. XLV. 217 A tel- 
lurate of bismuth, for which 1 propose the name ' ^lon tanite 

HfCoutauize .(ra(>*ntanaiz), v. [f. ATontdn-iis 
(see Montanism) + -ize,] tnir. To follow the 
doctrines of the Montanists. 

Z594 Hooker EccL PoL iv. vii. § 4 Tertulllan. .judged all 
them who did not Montanize to be but carnally minded. 
1620 Bp. Hall Horn Marr. Clergy 1. xix, Hee might haue 
found his Tertuilian, then Montamzing, to ^'pbraid the true 
and catholike Church. 1840 Mi^an Hist, Ckr.^ III. 363 
ttoie, Tertuilian evidently Montanises in this treatise. 

t KoatanOUS, /X. Obs. rare—\ [ad. L. 
tdn-us (f, inout-, mans : see AIoont) + -ous.] * Be- 
longing to Mountains, mountainous '(Bailey 1721). 


Ifl!outaiit^(inp*ntant). lObs. In 5 mountauut; 
[a. F. inontant, pres.- pple. of monier to rise, 
SlouNT, used subst.] « Muntin. Also attrib. 

1449 in Cal. Free. Chane. Q. Eliz. (1830) II. Pref. 55 
Beames, mountaunts, .. rafturs. X723 Chambers ‘tr. Lc 
Clerds Treat. Archit. 1. loS Without the Chambranle 
is a Flat-Band,. called a ^lontant or Window>post. 2823 
P. N/cholso.n Tract. Build. 228 Muntins or Montants. 
1838 Civ. En^, d’ Arch. Jrnl. 1. 150/1 They [/. r. the piles] 
were driven in panels (montants) of sixteen feet. Ibid., 
Two other similar pieces were then placed near the top of 
the 'moniant' piles. Ibid. 150/2 Additional ties. .were 
notched on to the ‘ montant ’ pieces. 

t Montant.- Obs. rare. Also 6 montanto. 
[a. F. moittant ‘an npiiglit blow, or ihinst’ 
(Cotgr.), subst. use of montant pr. pple. : see prec. 
The form montanto is fictitious It. or Sp. ; Prof. 
SUeat compares Sp. montanie ‘ two-handed sword ’ 
(Minshen).j A ‘downright' blow or thrust. 

1598 B. JoNSON Ev. Man in Hum. iv. v, I would teach 
the.>e nineteeneigentlemenj, tbespeciall rules, as your 
..your Passada,yQ\xT Jlontau/o: till they could all play 
very neare..as well as my selfe. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV, 
II. xii. 27 To see thee fight,, .to see thee passe thy puncto,.. 
thy distance, thy montant, I1599 — Much Ado i. i. 30, I 
: pray you, is Signior Mountanto return'd from the warres?! 

' 3VIontayn(e, obs. forms of Mountain. 

llSllOlltbretia (mpntbrpjsa). [mod.L. (De Can- 
dolle)} named after A. F. E. Coquebert de Alont- 
\ brety a French botanist (1780-1801).]. A'genus of 
I jridaceous plants, bearing blight orange-colonred 
flowers ; a plant of this genus. 

. [1845 Lindley Veg. Kingd, (1846) x6x.] 2899 Daily News 
22 July 4/4 Nasturtiums, montbretias, etc. 1900 Book of 
Gardening 352 Those ITritonias] usually catalogued as 
iMontbretias are the most popular. 

(mp'nte). Alsomonty, [a. Sp. 
mountain; heap or stock of cards left alter each 
player has his share.] A Spanish and Spanish- 
American game of. chance, played with a pack of 
forty-five cards. Three-card monte^ a game of 
Mexican origin, played with three cards only of 
which one is usually a court-card. 

1830 B. Taylor Eldorado 1. xii. 80 They are playing 
monte, the favorite game in California, 1876 Besast & 
Rice Gold. Butterfly Prol, ii, I thought we should find a 
choice hotel, with a little monty or poker afterwards, ^ 1877 
Black Green Past, xiii, Fivc-.\ce Jack received a liberal 
percentage from the three card-monte men who entertained 
these innocent folks. 18S7 F. Francis Saddle d- Mocassin 
66 ‘ Do you want to play monte ? ' he asked. Ibid, 144 He 
. .was eight hundred (dollars] ahead once. But be played 
it off at mont^. 

II ISflCoate^ (mp'nU). [Sp. ; lit. ' mountain \] In 
Spaiiish-American countries : A more or less 
wooded tract ; a small forest. 

1856 [see MontaiJa). 2879 Encycl. Brit, IX. 406/2 The 
montes of Uruguay are of no commercial value. 

Monte, obs. form of Mount, 

Montebank(e, obs. forms of Mountebank sb, 
jOIontebrasite (mpnt/bca'zsit). Min. [(. the 
name of Montebras in France (A. Des Cloizeaux 
1871) : see -ite.] A variety of Amblyconite. 

• 2873 J. Nicol Elem. Min, (ed. 2) 134 Amblygonite. 
Montebrasite, with no soda, is perhaps distinct. 1882 C. 
Elton Orig. Eng. Hist. 9 The newly described mineral 
' montebrasite a phosphate of alumina. 

Montecule, variant of Monticule, 

'Monteei’e, obs. form of Montero. 

Mont^, variant of Monteith Obs. 

Montegre, variant of Mantigeu. 

Monteigh, erron. form of Monteith; 
Mo2itei^e,-ir(o, obs. fif. Mountain, Montero, 
Monteith. (mpntf*))). Antiq, Also 7 mon- 
teigh, 8 months', 7-9monteth, (Seequot. 1683.) 

1683 Wood Life Dec. (O. H. S.) III. 84 This year.. came 
up a vessel or bason notched at the brims to let drinking 
glasses hang there by the foot so that the body or drinking 
place might hang in the water to coole them. Such a bason 
Was Called a *Monleigh*, from a fantastical Scot called 
‘Monsieur Monteigh\ who at that lime ora little before 
wore the bottome of his cloake or coate so notched 
2689 Bond. Caz, No. 2453/4 Stolen . . ; a large Monteth. zS^ 
Farquhar Constant Couple Epil., The poet merits an ig- 
noble death, Who fears to fall over a brave Monteth. 1728 
Amt. Barber-Surg. Bond. (1890) 489 An earthen monteth. 
Z72X Bailey, Monteth, a scollop'd Boson to cool Glasses in. 
*773 Bond, Chron. 7 Sept. 248/3 The following articles.. 
Were assayed and marked; ., monteffs, mazarcens. ^ 1901 
AtheKSum 10 Aug. 197/2 A monteth, containing thirteen 
silver beakers, given to the town [x‘. e. Nottingham] in 1689. 

IXtontem (miJ-ntem). Obs. exc. Hist, la S 
moutain. [From the L. a:/ montenij ‘ to the 
Hill’.] A festival (originally annual, latterly 
triennial) formerly celebrated by the scholars of 
Eton, who in fancy costumes went in procession 
to ‘ Salt Hill a mound near Slough, and there 
collected money from the bystanders. The money 
collected was applied to defray the expenses of 
.the senior colleger (the ‘Captain of the Montera ’) 
at King’s College, Cambridge. The last celebra- 
tion was in 1844. 

X743 Don in Phit. T ratts. XLII. 561 This young Gentle- 
man had .. over-healed himself., by performing a Part at 
the htontain, near Eton, where he was a Scholar, 1745 

K. Cost in hlaxwell-Lyte Pten Colt. (1899) 511 It was never 
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Mr CooltS intention to let us have a Montem this- year. 
X777 Sc/u Scaitd, v. ii, Mr. Surface, it seems, had 

come home the night before late from Salthill, where he had 
been to see the Montem with a friend, who has a son at Eton. 
1817 /. Evans Excurs.^ tl^indsor, etc. ^3 The ancient 
custom of the Montem is celebrated at Eton every third 
year on \Vhit“Tuesday. 1899 Sir A. West Recoil. I. i. 60, 
I took part in the last ‘montem . 

b. attrib. and Comb.^ as montem dayy dinnery 
dresSy pole, procession ; montem-sure-night, the 
night of the twentieth day before the montem, 
when it became ‘sure* that the senior colleger 
could not receive a twenty-day summons to 
present himself for a vacancy in King’s College, 
Cambridge, and so would be Captain of the 


Montem. 

Hugcett in Brandis Pop. Antiq. (1813) L 345 The 
Montem day used to be fixed for the first Tuesday in Hilary 
Term. 1817 Gentl. June 559/2 'I’he young Gentlemen 
walked .. in grand procession, to Frogmore, in their ^full 
Montem dresses. 1865 W. L. C. Eioniana 153 The night 
which followed the twentieth day before the Montem was 
called Montem-sure-night. j886 Dowden Shelley I. i. 23 
The years 1805 and i8o3 were made glorious by the Montem 
proce.ssions. 1893 A. G. Grinnan in Will.^ Mary Coll. 
Quarterly II. ttS Mrs. Young. .paid the bills of tailors,., 
cost of montem poles^ and the rnontem^ dinner, and all 
manner of expenses incident to their position. 

MoTtenance, variant of Mountenance. 
f 3 SIIoufceiie‘griaii, <1. Obs. i^are. =s next. 

1845 Blackxv. Mag, Jan. 45/1. 

MoixtenegrinC© (.mpnt/nrgrin), a, and sh, 
[f. Montenegro (Venetian It., * Tuscan monte nerOy 
black mountain, a literal translation of the local 
Slavonic name Cmagord) + -in.] 

A. adj. Relating to Montenegro (a Slavonic 
principality on the east of the Adriatic) or to its 
inhabitants, language, etc. 

1840 Brit. For. Rev. XI. 136 The Montenegrlne mode 
of making war, 1849 Paton Higfit, Adriatic l. 105 The 
idea of a Montenegnne port on the Adriatic was at once 
negatived. 1883 Encycl. Brit, XVI, ^81/2 The first Mon- 
tenegrin newspaper.. began to appear in 1870. 

B. sb. 

1 . A native or inhabitant of Montenegro. 

1840 Brit, ff For. Rev, XI. 136 A Montenegrine is always 
armed. 1887 L. OttPHAwr Episodes (1888) i8t .A stalwart 
Montenegrin, looking magnificent in his national costume. 

2 . A close-dtting woman’s garment re^mbUng 
some Oriental military costumes, and ornamented 
with braid-work and embroldery(Ctf«/. Diet, 1890). 

^ Koaterey (mpat^r^*). The name of a city 
in California. Used attrib, in Montdrey cypress, 
halibut, maokerel, pine (see quots.). 

1884 Sargent Rep, Forests N.Amer. (rolh Census IX) 
179 Cup>‘essns macrocarpa Hareweg... •Monterey Cypress. 
2882 Jordan & Gii.bsrt Synof> 5 is Fishes .V, Amer. 821 
Paralichthys cali/ornicus halibut; Bastard 

Halibut. i88f G. B. Goode Ptai. Hist, Aquatic Anim. 
3id The •Monterey ^li.d^^xtX’-Scomberomorus concolor, 
1884 Sargent Rep. Forests H. Amer. {loth Census IX) 196 
Pintis ins/g/tis Douglas. .*Monterey Pine. 

IlMoatero.mfJiiteaTij). AIS07 muutiro,iuouu- 
tera, -r3,-ro, 7, 9 montera, 9 monteiro ; 7 angli- 
cized mountire, monte(0)r0, mountser, mou- 
tier. [Sp. monteray f. montero hunter, lit. ‘moun- 
taineer*, f. monte-, see Moh.vt sb.^ A Spanish 
hunter’s cap, having a spherical crown and a flap 
capable of being drawn over the ears. Also mon- 
tero cap. (Common in the r7th cent.) 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy, S. .S'^^xiii. 28 Upon their heads 
theyweare a Ni jht-capp, vpon it a Montero, and a Hat 
oyer that. .1 1626 Bacon Nexo Atl. (1900' 32 His Hatt was 
like a Helmett, or Spanish Montera. a 1642 Bedell Eras- 
mus m Fuller Abel Rediy. (1867) I, 83 Another ..sent him 
lined with rich sables. 1652 Urquhart yewel 
Wks. (j 834> 230 A mountera-cap on hi-i head. 1659-60 
Fepys Diary ao Mar., Two monteeres for me to take my 
choice of. x 655 J. Fraser Polichron, (S. H. S.) 164 The 
fellow, .shot an arrow at him, which stuck fa.st in the tippet 
of his mountire cape which hung behind his back. Ibid. 
3S4 A Montier cape called Magirky on his [Montross’s] 
head. <11674 Clarendon Hist, Reb. ix. § 55 [He] was taken 
m his Journey, having a Mountero on his head. 1694 
Motteux Rabelais iv. xxx. (17371 124 The Midriff, like a 
Mounteer-Cap. a 17X3ELLW000 Autobiog. (17651 74 A large 
Montier.cap of Black Velvet, the Skirt of which being 
turned up in Folds [etc.]. 1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy VI, 
XXIV, The Moniero^mp was scarlet.. mounted all round 
with furr, except [etc.]. 2823 Scott Peveril xxxv, A large 
montero cap, tnat enveloped his head. 1826 J. Wilson 
Hoct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1. 98 Now all these old heroes Of 
helms and monteros. 1833 Loncf. Ontre Mer Prose Wks. 
18S6 I. 146 A peasant woman .. with a montera cocked up 
in front. 


transf. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. II. 382 The cedar 
bird, with.. its little monteiro cap of feathers. 

Monteth, variant of Moitteith. 

Moateyne, obs. form of Mountain. 
SXont^olfier (mpntg^’ldai ; Ft. mohgolfye). 
Also erron. mongolfier. [The name of the 
brothers J. M. and J. E. Montgolfier of Annonay 
(Ardeche), France, who invented the apparatus. 
In Fr. the Montgolfier balloon is called by the 
derivative name montgolfi^re fem., which has some- 
times been adopted by Eng. writers.] A balloon 
raised by heated air instead of gas ; a ‘ fire- 
balloon*. (More fully Montgolfier balloon.) 


• The first voyage made In a Montgolfier balloon was. by 
Pilatre de Rozier, 21 Nov, 2783. 

2784-5 Reg. 329 He made a small balloon filled with 
inflammable air . . suspended to which was an enormous 
Montgolfier (a balloonofrarifiedair). 2785 Ibid., Principal 
Occur. 39/x A Montgolfier, or fire-balloon. 1849 Sir G. 
Head 1. 46 A huge paper ‘Montgolfier', or fire balloon. 

2W0 Chamb, Encycl. I. 646/2 The longest voyage ever 
executed in a Montgolficrc. 1866 Brande & Cox Diet. 
Sci. etc., Mongolfier Balloon, a balloon filled with atmo- 
spheric air . . dilated by heat. 

llCCoiltll^ (m 27 n))). Forms; i mdna’S, -o'S, -elS, 
montS, 3 mordS, 2-5 mone'S, 3 mone]3^ (Or;;/.), 

3- 4 monjje, mouthe, monet, 3-7 monethe, .4 
month, moonep, mony]>, mooneth, mounthe, 

4- 5 monepe, 4-6 monyth, 4-7 moneth, 5 
munethe, 5-6 monythe, 6 monneth, Sc. 
monecht, . 3- month. [Common Teut. : OE, 
monaii masc., « OFris. in 6 tiathy mon(a)df masc., 
OS. nidnoth masc. (in glosses; MLG. m&nety 
MDu. inaenty Du. maand fem.), OHG. vidnoa 
(MHG. mdndty mod.G. monat) masc., ON. mdmS-r 
masc, (Sw. mhnady Da. maaned), Goth, menop-s 

OTeut. *mikn 6 p-y related to *m’Snon- AftjoN sh. 
In the i^-iythc. thespelling///<tw^/A was almost universal.] 
A measure of time corresponding to the period 
of revolution of the moon. 

1 . Anyone of the twelve portions into which the 
conventional year is divided. (When not otherwise 
determined by the context, the reference is to the 
‘months* inherited by Western civilized nations 
from the Romans, and known by the names 
January, February, etc.) 'More explicitly 
monihy less commonly f calesidary, civile politicaly 
usual month (for illustrations of these designa- 
tions see under the adjs.). 

The primitive calendar month of ancient nations began 
on the day of new moon or the day after, and thus coincided 
(except for fractions of a day) with the synodical month 
(see 2). Among many peoples of antiquity, however, it was 
from a very early period found desirable that the calendar 
year should contain an integral number of the smaller 
periods used in ordinary reckoning. Hence the true ‘months* 
were superseded by a series of twelve peri.)ds each having 
a fixed number of days (on the average one-twelfth of the 
number in the calendar year), and thus having no relation 
to the changes of the moon ; but this artificbl period con- 
tinued to bear the name of* month *. The sy.stems according 
Co which the reckoning by months was brought Into relation 
with that by years were very various. In the Julian calendar, 
the months in leap year had alternately 31 and 30 days, 
while in other years February had only 29' instead of 30. 
This symmetrical arrangement was under Augustus broken 
up by tbe transference of a day from February to August, 
and of a day from September and November to October and 
December respectively, producing the system now in use. 

c888 K. /Elfr^ Bocth, v. § 2 ponne 5®re sunnan scima 
on Agustes raonoe batost scin^ Sonne dyse$a3 se ‘5e bonne 
wilehwelcssdo^faestan basm drygumfurum. ciooo<Elfric 
Geiu vit. Tx On b^Rt oSrum mon6e on b^ne seofenteo^an 
djEsb^s monSes. <*1123(7. E. Chron, an. xxioOn bairefiftan 
nihte on Males monSe. cxiog Lay. 7220 He [Julius Caesar] 
makede bane kalender Jie dihteSb^n® moneS & be 3er, c 2386 
Chaucer Pro/. 92 He was as fresh as is the month of May. 
*477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) i In the moneth of luyll 

the said yere. 1535 Coverdale Exod. xiii. 4 This daye are 
ye gone out, euen in y« moneth of Abib. x6i5 Bedwell 
Arab, Tntdg., Alkorany This moneth they call 
which also is their Lent. 2678 Sir G. AIackenzir Crim. 
Laws Scot, II. iv, § i (1699) 185 Regislrat In the Books of 
Secret Council, the 15. day of that Moneth. i68x W, 
Rodbrtson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 868 The Moneth of March. 
277s S. J, Pratt Liberal Opin, Ixiv. <1783) II. 236 The arid 
month of July. 2794 Crudbn C<7«c<7yrf. led. 5^ s. v, 

The names and order of the months in the [Hebrew] Civil 
year^ are the same as in the preceding table, only be- 
ginning the year with Tisri or September. 1807 Robinson 
Archoeol. Crxca iii. xxv. 332 The Roman January, which 
was their first month, was in the depth of winter. The 
hlacedonians reckoned Dius their first month from the 
autumnal equinox. 186* M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 36 
Dr, Pauli, .more than once gives the day and the month, 
without remembering to add the year of an event, 
b. An emblematic representation of this. 

1644 Evelyn Diary 7 Nov., The Temple of Janus quadri- 
frontis, having 4 arches importing the 4 Seasons, and on 
each side niches for the Monethes. ’ 1712 Budcell Sped, 
No 425 P 4 Then came up the three Months which belong 
to this season. lbid.y Then came the Attendant Months. 

2 . Astr, a. (In full Lunar montkl) The period 
in which the moon makes a complete revolution 
relatively to some point, either fixed or moveable. 

There are thus several species of lunar month, as the time 
of the revolution is difierent according to the point with 
regard to which it Is reckoned. Usually the term denotes 
the synodical month, i. e. ihe^ period from one new moon to 
the next, the length of which is 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes. 
a-7 seconds. ' The other kinds of lunar month (the lengths of 
which arc all between 27 and 28 days! are the anomalisticy 
sidereal, tropical, and nodical month ; see those adjs. 

cxoQoSax, Leechd. III. 248 On $am mon^e synd ^etealde 
ni^^on & twenti/^dasa&twelftida, bis isse monelicamonaS. 
CZ250 Gen, ff Ex. 145 De mones li^t is moneS met. 2398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. ix.(i495) 354 The month of 
the mone is that space in the whyche the mone passyth from 
one poynt in the fyrmament and comylh ayen to the same 
..conieynyth xxvijdayes and vuj houres. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
246/2 A munethe, interlnnium. 2 55 1 Records Cad. Knowl. 
(*556) 14 A Moneth is the iuste time of the propre course 
of the Moone, from chaunge to chaunge. *7*5 Gregory's 
Astron. {1726J 1. 241 Tho* a Month be properly that space 
of time wherein the Moon goes thro’ the Zodiac ; yet [etc.]. 


2875 Encycl. Brit. 11 , 800/1 We have as many different 
species of months as there are different motions with wlacb 
that of the moon can be compared. Ibid. 800/2 The dif. 
ferent lunar months. Synodical month, Sidereal month 
Tropical month [etc.]. . ^ 

fb. Month of apparition^ illuminative monthx 
that part of the lunation during which the moon 
is actually visible. (The length of this was 
variously stated.) Obs. 

1594 Blundevil Exerc. iii. l xlvi. (1636) 360 The month 
of Apparition consi-steth of eight and twenty dales. x6c8 
Phillips s. v., A moneth of Apparition, i. the space of 
26 dayes and 12 hours, wherein the Moon appears, iheother 
three days being deducted wherein it is obscured by the Sua. 

c. Solar month : the twelfth part of the solar 
year; the time occupied by the sun in passing 
through one of the signs of the zodiac, 

c 2000 Sax. Leechd, III. 244 Dare sunnan gear is {jset hco 
beyrne bone miclan circul zodiacum...iElce monSe heo 
yrn3 under an basra tacna. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R, 
IX. ix, (1495) 354 Tbe monthe of the sonne duryih as longe 
as the sonne abydyth in one sygne in his course. 1715 tr, 
Gregory’s Astron.nqzO I. 241 That space of lime, .wherein 
the Sun runs thro* one Sign of tbe Zodiac, is call'd a Solu 
Month. 


3 . A space of time, reckoned from any moment, 
and either {a) extending to the corresponding day 
of the next calendar month (in which case the space 
of time is called *a calendar month*), or {p) con- 
taining 28 days (often miscalled a ‘lunar month*), 

<i 900 tr. Baedds Hist, v. xvii. [xix.] (1890) 454 He ba feU 
monba sessli^um gelesum jeomlice abysegad was. 
e 1000 <Elfric Gen. xxix. 14 Da an monuS a^an wss. c 2205 
Lay, 777X hreottene monies wunede Julius in OSeres. c 1250 
Gen, <5* Ex. 2592 Dre moneS haueo jhe him bid. tf 2350 
IVill. Palerne 5074 pe fest of bat mariage a moneb fuHe 
lusted. 1362 Langl. P, PI, A. in. 140 Heo may as muche 
do In a Mooneb ones, As [joure] secre seal In Seuen score 
dayes. c 1400 Maundev. (1S39) v.49At theendcofsWckes 
or of a Monethe, thei comen a^en. X48X C.AXtoH Godeffroy 
cxxl. 183 The siege had thenne endured nygh ix. monethes, 
2579 Lvly Euphues (Arb.) 46 A quicke vnderbtanding, is 
able to attaine to more in a moment., then a dull and 
blockish head in a month. 2599 Ads Privy Com«« 7XXIX. 
591 Allowance ..at x.II. the monneth, accompting xxviij 
dales to the monethe, is yearlie cxxx.lt. 1628 Coke On 
Liit. 135 b, A month viensis is regularly accounted in Law 
28. dayes, and not according to the Solar moneth, nor ac- 
cording to the Kalender, vnlesse it bee for the account of 
the laps in aquarc impedit, ^2685 Tbvon Way to Health 
134 Which comes to pass in six, eight or twelve Moiieths, 
more or less. 2747 W, Horsley ><?<?/ (1748) H* * 4 ® 
hurricane Months begin about the Twelfth of July, and 
continue to the Nineteenth of October.^ 1766 Blackstone 
Comm, II. ix. 14Z A month in law is a lunar month, 
or tw'enty-cight days, unless otherwise expressed. 

J, Aiton Domest, Econ. (1857) 3®3 Scotland, we are said 
to enjoy nine months of winter and three months of very 
bad weather, 1850 Act 13-14 FrW. c. 21 (An Act for short- 
ening the Language used in Acts of Parliament) § 4 Ine 
Word * Month * to mean Calendar Month, unless words be 
added showing Lunar Month to be intended. 1886 Lucy 
Gladstone Pari, yji That plank bed, every square inch of 
which is as well known in the House of Commons as u 
members Iiad passed upon it a month of all-night sittings. 

b. sing. for//, after a numeral. Obs. exc. dial. 

Gxxqs Horn. 3 pe mon be kie xii moned m ane 

prisune. axzzgAncr, R, 218 Sum ancre is bet weneo p 
heo schule beon stronglukest iuonded loe uormesle tweo 
moneS bel heo bigon ancre lif. 

Marc b^iu ihre monet duelld he In his aghen kindli cem . 
CISCO Harrow, Hell 208 Twelue moneb is agon, pat 1 
botede martirdom. CX400 Destr, Troy 8373 Sex . 

no more. <t47o Henry Wallace in. 334 lAl ^ 
war gayne, , , , 

c, spec. One of the ‘nine months commonly 
accounted to make up the period of pregnancy m 
women (about 270-S0 days). - So seven viontn 
child, one bom about 30 weeks after conception. 

c 950 Lindisf, Gosp. Luke i. 36 ©is mone3 Mb, 

mono9j is 5e seista 3ar 3iu se-ceijed is 
Cycl, Prod. Med. 111. 471/2 Both mother and doubter., 
were in the habit of menstruating up to the seventh 

■ d. Used as an indefinite measure of time, esp. 

in pl,y a long while. . , ^ ,. 

■ 2601 Shaks. Alls Well IV. iii. 99f I haue 

patch’d sixteene businesses, a moneths length ® P . . . 
28x9 Shelley Cenci iii. i. 330 What you in 
squander were enough For months ! 

of our Cong, xxv, * Is there anything of Dartrey s * 
‘Dead', he answered. ‘When?* ‘Alonths 
AUbutt's Syst. Med. II. 455 Beriberi often originates m 
ships miles and months away from the land. 

■ e. ellipt. for a month’s leave,' duty, absence, 

etc, ; also for the amount of wages correspon mg 
to a month’s service. , . » H-n- 

1787 Charlotte Smta Romance Real Lt/e L an « 
Beaulieu put the infant to nurse with 

whom he paid a month before-hand. 1793 .jme 

stone L, § 330 The present third man, who was at this time 
taking his month on shore. . 

£ Phrases, i Monih about-, during 
months. Month by month- m 
month (without suggestion of cessation). JUnth 
after month : each month as a sequel to S 
ceding (without suggestion of continuity). F^m. 
month to month -. continuously from one (nonth to 
the next. From the month : from the P=nod 'vhe" 
the lying-in mother is left by the monthly nurs^ 
Month e/.S-««a'fl/r(colloq.): an indefinitely pro- 



MONOJH, 

longed period. This day month : at a time a 
month after the day indicated. 

i 5 ir Bk3Le i Chron. xxvii. r Nowe the children of Israel 
..•which came in, and went out moneth byraoneth, through* 
out all the moneth.s of the yeai e. 1656 H. Phillips Purch. 
Patt. (1676) 89 Moneth by moneth, nay, day by day. 1668 
Pepys Diaiy it Mar., .About four o’clock the House rises, 
and hath put off the debate to this day month. 1749 Hist, 
PclhoiH^ Mass. (1898) 224 Said Scole is to be ICeept, Month 
about at each Plase. x^i Goldsm. Hist. En^. II. 74 En- 
trusted with the charge of guarding him month about i8o8 
Times Feb. 4/4 A Widow.. [wants] to take the Care of 
a Child from the month. x8x8 Shelley xiiL 3 

He hid himself, and hunger, toil, and cold, Month after 
month endured. 183* Marryat H , Forster v. It may last 
a month of Sundays. x 854 Tennyson AyhnePs Field 488 
So month by month the noise about their doors, .made The 
nightly wirer of their innocent hare Fatter (jefore he took 
it. 1^4 H. CoLLiNCWooD Under Meteor Flag 269 Don't 
be a month of Sundays about it. 1894 Owen & Boulger 
iiitie) The Country Month by Month, 
i* 4 . Applied (as the name of the nearest recognized 
division of time) to certain measures of duration 
supposed to be important in particular sciences. 
Philosophical month (old Chem.) : see quot. 1727- 
41. Medical or medicinal ^ decretory or decretorial 
month : the space of 26 days 23 hours, formerly 
supposed by physicians to represent the interval 
between the crises of disease. Obs. 

1646 hee Medical a, x dj. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v, 
Monekf Philosophical Month, amount chymists, is the space 
of 40 days and nights. 

fS. = Menses. Ohs, 

2578 Lyte Dodoens ii.lxxi. 241 The wilde Basill.-stoppeth 
..the inordinate course of the Moneths. 2664 Pepys Diary 
27 Sept., My wife having.. her months upon her is gone to 
bed, 2694 Westmacott Script, Herb, 183 Saffron., ex- 
pelleth the Months and Child. 

6. Attributive uses and combinations, a. atirib,^ 
as month-long adj. and adv . ; -f* month book, an 
account book intended to serve a month ; fmonth 
courses sa Menses ; + month-day, (a) a stipu- 
lated or allowed period of a month^s duration, 
chiefly in phr, luiihin a month day (cf. Day jd. i i ) ; 
ip) the corresponding day of the following calendar 
month ; month-man = month's man (see b) ; 
month-name, the name of any one of the calendar 
months ; + month-nurse — monthly nurse, 

XSS7 Order 0/ Hospitalls F vj, You shall kepexUj *Moneth* 
Books. Every Bookc shall contalne all your receipts and 
Paiments receued and ^id In euery Moneth. 2563 Hyll 
Art Garden. (1593) too The .same water drunk .. doth stay 
the excesse of the *monlh course.s, 2390 Gower Con^.ll. 2j 
He bis irowthe leith to borwe To come, if that he live may, 
Ayein withinne a *Monthe day. Ibid. 100 Withinne .. 
tuo Monthe day. e 2440 Generydes 1890 To muster with* 
ynne a moneth day. c 2470 [see Day sb. iil. 2546 Langley 
Pol. Ve>‘g. De Invent, v. iv. 203 b, Thei vse commonly not 
to be purified afore the moneth day. 2843 Fusey Serm. 
Holy Euch. 28 All but a *month;long fast from our * daily 
Bread’. 2887 Morris Odyss. x. 14 And me month-long 
there he cherished. 2794 Annals 0/ Agrie. XXII. 212 
Harvest-men, fmonih-men) 4I. per month. 2906 A thenseum 
8 Sept. 2S0/3 The old dislike of Quakers to the ordinary 
*month-names. 2828 Lights 4 Shades 11 . 312 , 1 was boxed 
up with a market-gardener, a *month-nurse [etc.J. 

b. Possessive genitive, as f month’s day — 
month day {stQVL)\ also*MoNTH’s mind; month’s 
end dial.y a religious celebration held after the 
expiration of a month from the date of a funeral 
(cf. Month’s mind); month’s man, a man em- 
ployed at enhanced wages for one month's labour 
during harvest. 

<7x526 Pluntpton Corr. (Camden) 226 As I understand, ye 
are contented to bide the order of me & others,, .so that an 
end wear maid before *month.s day next. 1542 in Snss. 
Arch. Coll. (1869) XXI. 201 [Will of T. Delve ; At his burial 
X masses. At his month’s day a cast of bread, two pounds 
of beef, and a penny], 2863 Monthly Packet Dec. 683 In 
many a parish, the only occasions on which the church is 
well filled is when one of these ‘^Month's Ends’ (as they 
are called, whatever time may have elapsed since (he funeral) 
gathers together a train of mourners. 2750 W. Ellis blod, 
Htisbandnt. V. ii. 8 He commonly employed six *AIonths- 
Men every Harvest. 1804 Charlotte Smith Conversations, 
etc. 1 . 191 But what is a monthsman'/.,One who is hired by 
the farmer, to work for him for a month, during harvest. 

lUIontlx 2 (mon)>). Obs. exc. Hist. Also 5 
monthe, 5, 9 Hist, mounth. [ad. Gael, monadh 
(until 13th c. pronounced int>na?S). Cf. place- 
names such as Month Blair ^ A high hill, moun- 
tain. Applied spec, to the Grampians, esp. 
towards their eastern extremity (Jamieson). 

*375 Barbour Brace il 494 Dreand in the month tbar 
pyne. c 2425 Wyntoun Cron. vit. v. 634 pe bak |jai tumyt 
richt son, and flede. And oure \>q Alonthe richt son Jjaira 
spede. <;x470 Harding Chron. {1543) .236 Betwixt the 
mounthes and the water of Tay, Which some do call 
mountaignes in our language. 2520 .Jr. Acts Pari. (1814) 
I. 201 All kynd of monthis..hes merchels thre, Heidrowm, 
waiter, and monthis bord. 2561 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 
1 . 193 The benefices on this sydeof the Month, .and beyond 
the Month. cx6oo Battell of Balrinness in Scot. Poems 
x 6 ih C. (iSoi) II. 347 On Towie Mounth I mett a man, 
2640 in Rose of KUravock (Spalding Club) 333 [Twelve 
tenants of ihe]Twa Culmores were peacefully leading peats 
. .from the Month of Mulbuy. 

.flQECo'Utliisli, a. Obs. rare'“^, [f. Month 
+ - 3 SH.] Of or pertaining to a month, monthly. 
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2540 Palsgr. Acolasius Q iij, A monthysbe vytayle. ..i. as 
moche viiayles, as wolde serue vs for a bole monetbe. 

Monthliilg' rare—'-, [f. Mouth 1 
+ -LINO.] A child a month old, or whose age 
can be counted only by months. 

1804 WoRDSW. To my Infant Daughter i6 Frail, feeble 
Monthling !— by that name meihinks, Thy scanty breathing 
time is portioned out Not idly. 

Monthly (mt2*n|)li), a. and sb. [f. Month 1 + 
-LT I. OE. had m 6 nict)plic\ cf.OS.wdwf/t/tVjOHG, 
mdnddlth (G, monatlick')^ A. adj. 

Done or recurring once a month or every month, 

2647 Fuller Good Th. in IVorse T. (2841) 225 We have., 
not care enough to keep one monthly day of humiliation. 
i66x Cowley Prop. Adv. Exp, Philos. Verses & Ess, (i66g) 
46 Two of the Professors by dally, weekly or Monethly 
turns shall teach the publiclc Schools. 2783 Burke tnd. 
Comm. Rep. Wks. II . 260 Mr. Hastings . .urges the necessity 
of the monthly payment of the Nabob's stipend being 
regularly mad& 1838 Lytton Alice I. iii. 26 She saw 
Evelyn openirm the monthly parcel from London. 2889 
H. Campbell Causat. Disease viii. 54 Monthly migraine; 

b. — Menstrual a. 2. 

z6x2 Woodall Surg. VI/<2fe Wks. (2653) 68 Anise-seed., 
moveth urine and monethly termes. Ibid. 71 Amoniacum 
..provoketh the monethly courses and urine. xZtAMed, 
29 About five years ago the monthly period ceased, 
and since that time the head-acb became universal. 18^ 
J. M. Duncan C/f«. Lect. Diseases IFom. xix. (ed- 4) 152 The 
woman has this violent disease during her monthly time. 

2 . Pertaining or relating to a month ; payable 
every month. 

2572 Walsikcham in Digges Compi. Antbass. (1655) 2x3 
My monethly charges [are] drawing now to two hundred 
pounds the moneth. 2573 lieg. Privy Council Scot. II. 219 
Dalie, o\ylkUe, or monetnlie wagels. 1843 Borrow Bible in 
Spain xlt, An ofiTer of a monthly salary. 1848 Glaishbr in 
Phil. Trans. CXXiXVIII. 125 On the Corrections to be 
applied to the Monthly Means of Meteorological Observa- 
tions taken at any hour, to convert them Into Mean Monthly 
values. 290a T. M. Lindsay Ch, 4- Ministry in Early 
Cent. iv. 125 They paid a monthly subscription to the com- 
mon fund {stips menstrua). 

3 . Continued or enduring, for a month. Now 
rare exc, as applied to the revolution of the moon, 
where the sense blends with sense i. 

1589 Greene Menapkon (Arb.) 26 Minutes loyes are 
monthlie woes. 2603 Shaks. Lear j, i. 134 Our selfe by 
Monthly course. .Shall our abode Make with you by due 
turne. 1667 Milton P, L, hi. 728 The neighbouring Moon 
. .her aide Timely interposes, and her monthly round Still 
ending,., in her pale dominion checks the night. 1692 
Bentley Boyle Led, vi, 24 The monthly Revolutions of 
the Moon. 2825 A. R,C. Dallas Prelim, Staiem. in R. C. 
Dallas Corr, Byron I. p. Ixxx, It is truly absurd to see bow 
all Lord Byron’s monthly friends prostitute the word in- 
timacy. 

4. Special combinations, as monthly bird, the 
fieldfare (Swainson Prov. Names Birds 1885); 
t monthly mind = Month’s mind; monthly 
nurse, a sick-nuise who attends a woman lying in 
during the first month alter her accouchement; 
monthly rose (tree), the Indian or China rose, 
erroneously supposed to flower every mouth. 

1649, 1660 (see Mind sb, 5 bj. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort., 
Mar, (1699) 31 Cut away some Branches of the Monthly 
Rose-tree close. i 588 R. Holme Amoury n. 62/2 The 
Monthly Rose [is] of the purple colour, it bears three times , 
in the year. 2707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) II. 164 The 
Monthly Rose bearing Flowers only three Months in Eng- 1 
land. 2844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xix, A monthly-nurse, 
or, as her sign-board boldly had it, * Midwife 2866 Chninb. | 
Encycl.WWl. 335/2 The name Monthly Rose is often given ' 
to it from the notion that it flowers every month, 

B. sb. 

1 . pi, — Menses. 

287a J. G. MURriiv Comm. Lev. xv. 25 The issue is not at 
the usual time of the monthlies. 

2 . A literary periodical magazine or review pub- 
lished once in each month, 

2856 Geutl. Mag. July 7 All the monthlies above named 
had passed away before Cave started The Gentleman’s 
^lagazine. 2904 Daily Chron. 12 Mar. 4/7 * Can you get 
me a copy of the Apocrypha?’ he asked.. .* I can’t quite re- 
member, sir *, she repUi^ ; ‘ is n a weekly — or a monthly? * 

3 . Short for monthly rose (see A 4), 

2852 Motley Corr. (1889) I, v. 130 Our gardener has dug 
up his half-hardy roses, multifloras, and monthlies. 

IVEoutlily (mo‘npU), adv, [f. Month ^ + -ly 2.] 

1 . Once a month; in each or every month; month 
by month. 

*S 33"4 25 Hen. VIII, c. 8 The poore cariers. .repair- 

ynge wekely and monthely to your citee of London. 2569 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. II. 23 And sua furth monethfie 
upotm the first day of everfe moneth. 2603 Owen Pem- 
brokeshire (1892) 10 He held Sessions and a Countye Courte 
monelhlie. 2664 Evelyn Utile) Kalendarium Hortense, or 
Gard’ner’s Almanack, directing what he is to do monthly 
throughout the Year. 2744 Berkeley X f/. io Prior‘s Sept., 
Wks. 1872 IV. 300 Two pamphlets that come out monthly. 
2878 Jevons Prim. Pol, Econ, 53 Clerks receive their 
salaries monthly. 

f 2 . After the manner of a lunatic, Obs, rare “ 

16x2 Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girl V. ii, The man 
talkes monthly:..! see hee’l be Starke mad at our next 
meeting. 

Montll’s mind. Also 5-7 month mind. 

1 . Eccl, In England before the Reformation, and 
still in Ireland among Roman Catholics; The 
commemoration of a deceased person by the cele- j 
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bration of masses, etc., on a day one month from 
the date of his death. 

There seems to be no authority for applying the term to 
the commemoration throughout the month following the 
funeral. The noiion that it meant a commemoration re- 
curring every month is baseless. For an English rustic 
survival of the * month's mind ’ custom, see month's end in 
Month sb, 6 b. 

1466 in Somerset Medieval Wills (1901) 210, I will that 
there be at my dirige mass and moneth mynde noon other 
tapers ne candelstikkes but such as be of the same chirch. 
2487 in Poston Lett. HI. 463 Every ueke folowing unto 
my monihes mynde oon treniall, and iij. trentalles at my 
monthes mynde biside the solempne dirige and masse that 
is to be requyred for me at that tyme, 1530 in N. 4- Q, 
(1900) 9th Ser. VI. 414/1, I will that my executors cause 
an hole triginiall of masses to be saide..upon the day of my 
buryaii. .and likewise as manny at the moneihs mynde and 
asmany at my yeres day. 2546 Langley Pol: Verg. De 
tnycnt.s\. viii. ia8 In England the custome is to kepe the 
thirty dme or moneth nwnde with like Obiies, as wer dooen 
on the buriall dales, \Cix\%, Apud Anglos hoc fit vigesimo 
none die posiguam mortuus est sepultns.) 1565 Cooper 
7 'hesaurus, Cmotaphiunt, a monument of one dead where 
the body is not, as the herse at the monthes minde. 2721 
Stbype Eccl. Mem. 11 . iv. 282 .The month’s mind for the 
two Dukes of Suffolk laie deceased was kept September 22 : 
so the more solemn celebration of the funeral- of great per- 
sons about a month more or less after their interments used 
to be callid. 2830 W. Carleton Traits hish Peas. (1843) 
I. 163 He hadn’t even a Month’s mind ! Ibid, note, A 
Month's Mind is the repetition of one or more masses ^t 
the expiration of a month after death, for the repose of the 
departed soul. 2884 Weekly Reg. ir Oct. 452/2 The month’s 
-mind of the late Marchioness of l^ndonderry was cele- 
. hrated in the Catholic Church of Newtownards. 

I b. trails/, and/^. 

I - xS98ToFTE/i/ia(i88o) iSLoeherethe Months Mind of my 
I deare bought loue Which (once a Month) J vowd to memo- 
.rise, i6ot Holland Pliny II. 522 I’hey doe offer sacrifice 
euery 20 day of the Moone, and these moneih-mincles they 
keep as holy-dales. 2623 Purchas Pilgrimage viii. vi. 763 
They vse to solemnize cerlaine months-mindes in their 
Sauage manner for any great personage dead. 

2 . Used allusively as a more or less playful 
synonym for Mind jAI 13 ; an inclination, a 
fancy, a liking. Also (rarely) To be in a month's 
mind to have a strong expectation. Obs, exc. dial, 
1580 Lvlv Euphues (Arb.) 464 Determininge to ende hK lyfe 
in Athens, although he hadde a moneths minde to England. 
2598 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. iv. 116 He thaw's like Chaucers 
frosty laniuere; And sets a Months minde vpon smyltng May. 
2622 CoTCn, s.v, Engrand, Tu es bien eng* and de trotter., 
thou hast a moneths mind to be gone. 2622 Bp. Mountacu 
Diairibit'^'s Y ou bend toward them in the parting,and beare 
a moneths mind slill vnto them. 1660 Pepvs Diary so May, 
In another bed thete was a pretty Dutch woman, but though 
I had a month’s mind I had not the boldness to go to her. 
1700 Congreve Way of World in. i, She has a hfoiilh’s 
mind ; but 1 know Mr. Mlrabell can't abide her. 2755 J. 
Shebbbarb Lydia (1769) 11 . 76 This baronet then had a 
month’s mind to the Dowager Viscountess. 1809 Malkin 
Git Bias VI. ii. F 2 If you once leave us, we are in a month’s 
mind that we shall not see you again. 2815 Hist. % De- 
castro 4- his bro. Bat IV. 224 Now her lady^hip felt malice 
enough against the men to have a month’s mind to another 
husband. 1826 Scott yrnl. 8 July, He [a lion] was lying 
like a prince in a large cage, where you might be admitted 
if you wish. I had a month's mind— but was afraid of the 
newspapers. 

Monticellite Cmpntiseriait). Min. [f. the 
name of T. Monticelli (1758-1846) an Italian 
mineralogist: see -ite.] A yellowish chrysolitic 
silicate of magnesium, calcium, and iron. 

2832 H. J, Brooke in Philos. Mag. X. 265 MonticelHte. . , 
On the supporitipn of its being an undescribed mineral, 
and from Vesuvius, 1 have named it after Mr. Mon- 
ticelli, who has published a work in illustration of the 
minerals found in the neighbourhood of that mountain. 
2843 Encycl. Atetrop.Vl. 509/1 MonticelHte,,, A Mineral 
from Vesuvius. 1896 m Chester Did. Min. 

Monticle (mp-ntik’l). Also 5 mo(u)ntycle. 
[ad. F, monticule i see Monticule.] A small 
motintam or hill. 

1490 CAKTO^.Eneydos i. 13 Vpon whom w-as so moche 
sonde layde, that vpon polydorus semed to be a Htyi hille 
or montycle. Ibid. iii. 17 In whkhe place there hadde be 
accumyfed, or heped, of sonde a lytyl hylle or mouniycle. 
2722 Bailey, Montichs, little Mountains. 1842 Borrow 
Lavengro xxv. He stood on the top of a steep montide, 
2877 Lytteil Landmarks it. ii. 51 A moated hillock,., 
the learned-men’s monticle or moated camp. 

Idonticolilie (mpnti*ktJbin), a. Nat. Hist. 
rar^\ [f. L. monticol-a mountaineer (f. monii-, 
mans mountain -f col-ere to inhabit) + -ine.] 
Inhabiting mountains (Cenl. Diet. 1890). 
monticolons (m^nli*k^3s), a. rare — 
[Formed as prec. + -ous.] Living or growing on 
mountains. 

2856 Mayne Expos. Lex, xBgi Syd. Soe. Lex. 
i* IVXoxiti’CTilate, <7. Obs. rare~’^. [f. Monti- 
cule -b -ATE 2 2.] (See quot.)^ 

2840 Smart s.v. Montanic, Monliculale means, having 
many little projections. 

USonticule (mp'nt\]du\). Also errott. 9 monti- 
cole. [a. F. monticule (whence the earlier Mok- 
ticle), ad. late L. monticulus, dim. of monii-j 
mans mountain : see -CULE.] 

L = Monticle. AIsot?^. 

1799 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 46/2 Five sources con- 
tribute to form these fountain?, which send up to the top 
little monticules of sand. x8x8 J. Mitpord in Observer 
35 Nov., Mount Ida (a small monttcole so named), 2864 
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M. Eyre Lady's Walks m S. France xxl. (1865) 236 On a 
"hlih monticule frowns the grim old ruin. 1904 S/eaker 
19 Mar. 592/2 An amphitheatre of abrupt monticules. 

b, s/ec, A small conical mound produced by 
.volcanic eruption, ^ 

1833 Lyell Princ. Geol, III. 100 If we^ could strip off 
from Etna all the lateral monticules now visible. .the dimi* 
nution of the entire mass would be e;<tremely slight 1 1883 
BuRTO^* & CA^^ERO^^ To Gold Coast/or Gold I. ii. 41 ‘Ihe 
lower monticules and parasitic craters. 

2 . Amt. and Zool. A minute eminence (on the 
surface of an animal or organ). 

1874 H. Pi,. Nicholson in Q. ynil. GeoLSoc, XXX. 501 
The presence of 'monticules* .or 'mamelons* from which 
the name Moniiciilipora was derivedi cannot be relied u^on. 
1890 Century Dict.^ Monticulns, in anal., a little elevation, 
a monticule. ..... 

Monticuliporoid (m[»:ntiki«lrporoid), a. and 
Zool. [f. mod.L. Monlictilipora, a genus of 
corals (f. L. monticiiLtts + mod.L. -pora : see 
Madkepoue) + -oin,] a. adj . Of or pertaining to 
the genus Monticulipora. b. sb. A coral of the 
genus Monticulipora. 

i83i H. A. Nicholson Genus Mouticulipora 12 Some 
'Other Monticuliporoid type. Ibid., This character being 
common to many MonticuHporoids. 1883 — in Ann. Nat, 
Hist. Sen v. XIII. 117 The Monticuliporoid Corals of the 
Wenioclc Limestone. Ibid., Some of the commoner Wen* 
lock MonticuHporoids. 

lUTouticuIose (m^ntrki«ltf«s), a. [Formed 
as next ; see -ose.] Covered with small eminences. 

. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 562 With an uneven or month 
culose surface. 

SdouticulOtlS (mpntrkiz^lr^s), a. rarc~~^. [ad. 
med.L. tnanticuldsus, f. L, monticuUtis \ see Monti- 
‘CULE.] Having little projections or hills. 

1656 Blount Glosso^,, Monticidous, full of hills or 
mountains. (In mod. Diets.) 

ISoutiforiU (m^j-ntifpjm), a. [f. L. rnonii-, 
mons mountain + -FOUJr.] Mountain-like ; having 
the shape of a mountain. 

18x6 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. II. 289 Like the 
monliform pagodas of Buddha. 18x9 Blaclezu. Mag. V. 583 
The earliest monliform edifice, which the sons of men reared 
as a studious copy of Mount Meru. 

UXontigenons (mpnti-d.^rnas), a. rare-\ [f. 
late L. montigen-a native of the mountains (f. 
.monti; mons mountain + gen- root of gignSre to 
beget) + - 003 .') Native of mountain localities. 
mz Bailey, Moniigenous, born on the hills. 
Sloatipore (m^’ntijDOsj). Zool. [ad. mod.T., 
moxtipora a genus of perforate corals, f. L. monti-, 
mons mountain + mod.L. -pora : see Madrepore.] 
A perforate coral of the genus Montipora. 

1899 Bernard in yrnt. Linn. Soc>, Zool. XXVII. 129 A 
heterogeneous group consisting of Moncipores [etc.]. 

So Moutl*poriue a., related to the Montipores. 

. 1899 Bernard in Jrnl. Linn. Soc., Zool. XX VI I. 147 
Psauwiocora^D^xnzi, is the last genus which Milne^Edwards 
and Haime placed in their Montiporine subfamily of the 
Poritidae. 

jVIontit, obs. pa. t. of Mount v. 
tMontrvagant.m Ol/s.rare-o. [f.'L.manei-, 
mons mountain + vagant-em, pies. pple. of vagdn 
to roam (cf. montivagus ) : see -ant (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Moniivagani, that wandrelh on 
the mountains. 

So t Monti’vagous a. [f. L, moniivag-ns + -ous.] 
1658 Phillips, Montivagous, wandering up and down the 
hills and mountains. 

tMontjoy. Obs, rarc^^. [a. F. mont Joie, 
a commemorative cairn, f. mont hill -t- joie joy.] 
See quot. 1727 ; also iransf. 

1633 Urquhart Rabelais 11. xxxiii. 218 Finally they found 
a montjoy or heap of ordure and filth. Bailey vol. II, 

Mont’joye, a Name by which they, call Heaps of Slones, 
laid together by Pilgrims, in which they stick Crosses [etc]. 
MontmartriteCm^ntmautrsit). Min. [Named 
by Delamdtherie 1806 Mx&s Montmartre, wtocs Paris, 
its locality : see -ite.] A variety of gypsum con- 
taining calcium carbonate. 

i8ax Ure Diet, Cluui., Montinartrite, 

\ Montmorilloivvfce (mpntmori'lpnoit), [Named 
1847 after Montmorillon in France : see -ite,] 
A massive rose-red silicate of aluminium. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem., Montutorillonile, a rose-red. 
fragile, argillaceous substance found at Montmorillon. x866 
In Branoe & Cox Diet. Set., etc. II. 534/3 s.v. Miueralo-ry. 

IJ Motttoir. Obs. [Fr., f. mont-er to Mount,] 

• 1 . A horse-block, 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Montoir. a stone as high as the 
Stirrups, which Italian Riding Masters mount their Horses 
from, X7S3 in Johnson. In mod. Diets. 

. 2 . (See quot.) 

1727 Bailey voI._ II, Montoir, the Poise or R.est of the 
Foot on the left Stirrup. 

t IVCoutou Obs. [a. OF. monton, var, of 
motUon sheep ; see Mutton.] A battering-ram. 

- ^*533 bo. Berners Huon cv, 348 Themperour. .dressed 
vp his engyns and monton.s to breke the walles,’ 

' O Uloutou- (mpmt^n). Mining. [Sp. monton 
heap, pile, f. monte ^IouNT sb."] 

1 . (.See quots.) 

1853 .SiMMONDS Diet, Trade. Monton (Spanish), a miner's 
name for a heap of ore ; a batch under the process of amal- 
gamation, varying in quantity in different localities, from 


IS to 32 quintals. *x88o D. C. Davies Melall, Pbmerals 
414 Monton, .a pile of ore, the weight of which varies in the 
various mining dLtricts of South America. 

2. A unit of weight employed in Mexico chiefly 
for ore under the process of amalgamation {Cettt. 
Diet. 1890, citing Diipoi t). 

+ Mo'ntra. slang. Obs. [a. F, inonirc watch : 
cf. Monter .Jr.] A watch. 

' x8ia J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Montra, a watch. 

II Montre (montr). Organ^biUlding. \^.montre 
sample, show, f. montre-r io show,] (See quots.) 

1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Tepns, Montre, 
mounted diapason. An organ stop whose pipes form part 
of the case or are placed away from the .soundboard. x888 
tr. LochePs Expian. Organ Sto 6 s 40 Montre p the name 
given by the French to the visible, or front, Principals. 

Montroas, IVContt, obs. ff. Matross, Mount. 
Montuous, variant of Mountuous Obs. 
lUoiittire (mp'ntiui). fa* F, monitire, f. 
monter to Mount : see -ure. j 
L *A mounting, setting, or frame; the manner 
in which anything is set or mounted : as, the 
monture of a diamond. Shaft-moniure, a kind of 
mounting for the heddles of looms in figure- 
weaving*. {Cent. Diet. 1890.) 

1831 G. R. Porter Silk Manu/. 245 The carefulness and 
skill, .required in preparing the various arrangements of the 
harness in the loom or, to use the technical phrase^ in 
building the monlttre. i88a Ogilvie, Monture, a setting, 
mounting, frame, or the like. 

II 2 . [As Fr. (mohtUr).] Something mounted or 
* set up *. 

x886 York Herald xo Aug. 3/2 Flower Department,. .A 
quantity of French Monturcs. 

Monture ; see Mounture. 

Monty, variant of Monte ^ 

Mtonumeut (mp'niz/ment), sb. Forms : 4-5 
monyment, 4-6 monument©, 6-7 moniment, 
3- monument, [ad. L. monu-, moniment-um 
something that reminds, a memorial, monument, 
f. monSre to remind: see -ment. Cf, F. monu- 
ment, Sp., Pg., It. monumentol\ 

+ 1 . A sepulchre, place of sepulture. Obs. 

[The earliest recorded sense in Eng. ; repr. a late L. de- 
velopment of the sense as in 3 b, which was adopted later. 
Cf. NVelsh mynwent (a. L. monuntenium)-. graveyard.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16904 pe prince preistes o J>air lagh 
went to hat monument, Ana sperd it wit a mikel stan. xv. 
Evang, Nicod. 723 in Arekiv Stud, nett. Spr. LIII. 40^ He 
wand pat cors. . And layd it in his monument, e 1450 Mirour 
Salnacioun 3403 The dote of the monument was slopped 
with a grete stone. Ptlgr, Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 228 
All be in theyr monumentes, or graues, sb.M! hcare the 
voyce of the sone of god. 1592 Siiaks. Rom. < 5 - yul. mi. v, 
203 In that dim Monument where Tybalt lies. 1611 Bible 
Isa.Xxv. 4 A people.. Which remalne among the graues, 
and lodge in the monuments. 1658 SirT. Browne Hydriot, 
ii. (1736) 31 The Saints we observe arose from Graves and 
Monuments. [Echoing Vulg. Matt, xxvii. 53.) 

/ig, c 1380 WvcLiF Wks. (1880) 299 Wo he to you, ph.’U'i- 
sies, . . hat ben but hud monumentis. 

2 . A written document, record ; a legal instru- 
ment. (App. sometimes confused with muniment.') 

c 1440 Promp.Parv. 342/2 Monyment, orcharterys, or ojicr 
jyke, muniiuentum. 1559 Morwync Exjonym. 332 Lean- 
inge to the moniments and sayings of Paulus /Egineta.^ 1563 
Foxe {.title) Acts and Monuments of these latter and perillous 
Dayes. 1631 Gouge God's Arrows iii. § 65. 303 Their rolles in 
which they recorded their monuments. i^S Stillincfl, 
Orig, Bpt. i. 4 Gtldas.. sadly laments the want of any 
Domestick Monuments, to give him certain information. 
1709 Strype Ann, Re/. I. iv. 84 This discourse of Guest-. 
I have transcribed from the original, and put in among the 
monuments in the end of the Ix^k. ? 1757 BvRKViAbridgjn. 
Eng, Hist. Ill, ix. Wks. 1812 V, 727 All our monuments 
bear a strong evidence to this change [in the laws). x86S 
M, Pattison Aeadem, Org. v. 184 The critical study of the 
monurncnls of Roman and Feudal Law may justly claim no 
inconsiderable share in our endowments. 

fb. A piece of information given in writing. 

\ Monuments 0/ letters Latin monumenta 
litterarum) : information furnished by documents. 

x5SSEDENZ7^c<Trf«^283 Butwhen Demetrius wasdemaunded 
whether ey ther by the monumentes of letters or by fame lefte 
ifieym of theyr predecessours they hadde any knowleage of 
the gothes. c X560 R. Morice m Lett. Lit. Men (Camden^ 
24 Suche papers of monuments as 1 badd In my custodie 
concernyng the fumylurc of your Ecclesiasticall storye. 
1630 Stapvlton Sirada's Low C. Warres vii. 40, I can 
promise many Animadversions concerning them, out of the 
Monuments of Letters in my bands. 

3 . An indication, evidence, or token (of some 
fact). Now rare. 

1603 Rowlands Hells Broke Loose 4 For Fatus the 
Gouemour of lury ouertooke Tbeudas, and sent his head 
as a monument to lerusalcm. 167a Petty Pol. Anal. (x6gi) 
23 There Is at this Day no Monument or real Argument 
that, when 4he Irish were first invaded, they had any 
Stone-Housing at all. lyxx Wallis in y. Greenwood's Eng. 
Gram. Pref. 4 Other Books, .where may found many 
Monuments of uncommon Learning. 1903 Matheson 
bleno/ Bible 93 They cxme to Aaron to ask a sign — 
a visible monument of the Divine Presence. 

+b. Something serving to identify; a mark, 
indication; something that gives warning, aportent. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. v, 38 His goodly corps. .Was quite 
distnembrcd, and his members chase Scattered on every 
mountaine as he went, That of Hippolytus was lefte no 
moniment. Ibid, ii, xii. 80 His brave shield, full of^old 
moniments, Was fowly ras*e, that none the signes might 
see. X596 Shak& Tam. Shr. 111. it. 97 Wherefore gaze 


..J 1. fciiwj auuic wunuiOuS moru- 
ment, Some Commec, or vnusuall prodigie? 1636 tr. Hclhi 
Elem. Phil. (1839) *3 For the acquiring of philosophy, some 
sensible moniments are necessary, by which our paii 
thoughts may be not only reduced, but also registertti 
every one in its own order. 1637 Thornley tr. Lonnd 
Daphnis <5- Chloe 205 Laius has shewed the monuments 
\.orig. yvoip[<r)JiaTa] thou hadst about thee. 

C, II. S. Law. Any object, natural or artificial, 
fixed permanently in the soil and referred to io a 
document as a means of ascertaining the location 
of a tract of land or any part of its boundaries. 

1828-32 in Webster. 1838 J. Kent Comm. Atner. La:t/ 
(ed. q) IV. 346 In the description oC the land conveyt^, Ac 
rule is, that known and fixed monuments control courses and 
distances. 

4 . Anything that by its survival commemorates 
a person, action, period, or event. 

0x330 Tindale W//4ZU. MoreVlks. (1573) 283/1 For our 
false fayth in visityng the monumentes of Christ, therefore 
hath God also destroyed them. 1396 Spenser 
Wks, (Globc)’628/i Is there any token, denomination, or 
monument of the Gaules yet remaynyng In Ireland? 1618 
Bolton Flortts {1636) 92 rie razed Saguntus to the ground, 
an ancient rich City of Spaine, and a great, but grievous 
moniment of her truth, and faith to the Romans, Be 
Foe's Tour Gt, Brit. IV. 130 Many Monuments of ihU 
Battle arc still to be seen here. *837 J". Phillips Geol.^li 
is not certain that monuments remain of all the changes 
which have occurred. 1876 E. Mellor Prieslh. vi. sEo 
The Supper becomes thus a historic objective monument, 
b. An enduring evidence or example. 

1673 Strange Ne 7 vs /rom Oakinghani 5 We, .do dcsene, 
no more mercie at his hands than other the Ufonuments of 
his Exemplary Justice, X713 Addison Cato nr.'ii, One.. 
Who pants for breath, and stiffens, yet alive, In dreadful 
looks: a. monument of wrath I 1789 Gibbon AniobUg. 
(1896) 154, I wished to have observed a country, the monu- 
ment of freedom and industry. 1820 Hazlitt Lect. Dram. 
Lit, 40 It may be considered as a monument of the taste 
and skill of the authors. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exy. xxxiv. 
(1856) 299 They [ice-bergs] were beautiful objects, monu- 
ments of power. 

6. A structure, edifice, or erection intended to 
commemorate a notable person, action, or event. 

'J'he bfonument : a Doric column 202 feet in height, built 
in the City of London (167X-77) after the design of Sic 
C Wren, to commemorate the great fire of London, 1666, 
which originated in a house 202 feet from the site of the 
column. , , . 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (x6ir) 365 Their edifying 
and sumptuous Ettttvous of all out obltfe Mlasterx, 
leries, and Monuments. X645 Evelyn Diary zb Feb., This 
monument [/. e. the Forum TrajanumJ being at first set up 
on a rising ground. 1683 ibid. 17 June, At this time the 
words engraved on the monument m Ixindon, inltmaling 
that the Papists fir’d the Citiy, were erased and cut out. 
X70X Lend. Gas. No. 3718/4 Mr. Ter. Wayte, Fishmoneer, 
near the Monument in New Fish street, London. 1842 
Barham lugol. Leg. Ser. ii. Misadv, Margate, And now 
I’m here, from this here pier It is my fixed intent To jump, 
as Mister Levi did from off the Monu-mentI x8fi4 Brycb 
Holy Rom. Etnp, xvi. (1875) 284 Over all rose those luo 
monuments of the best of the heathen Emperors .. the 
columns of Marcus Aurelius and Trajan. 

b. A structure of stone or other lasting material 
erected in memory of the dead, either over the 
grave or in some part of a sacred edifice. (Cf. i.) 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. I. i. 350 Traylors away, he rest’s not 
in this Tombe : This Monument fiue hundreth ycarw hain 
stood, Which I haue Sumptuously re-edified. 1083-4 m 
Swayne Sanim Churchw. Ace. (1896) 34 ^ “P ^ 

monument of Mrs. Ray. 1771 yunins’ Lett, liv. 2bo 
Honours shall gather.round his monument, i860 marter 
Sea-board II. 183 Sometimes the dead were buried m haste, 
and Monuments were erected . . on the sides of the 
roads. 1903 SIobley Gladstone II. v. lx. iS 7 ^ kv * 
speech for a monument to Lord Palmerston in the Abbey 
* a delicate and difficult duty - 

fc. A carved figure, statue, effigy. Obs. (Oiten 
in Shaks.) 

*593 Shaks. Lucr. 391 Where, like a vertuous Monument 
shee lies, To be admir’d of lewd vnhallowed * 

— AlCs^ Well IV. ii. 3 If the quicke fire of youth 
your minde, You are no Rlatden but a monument. xOoi 
Holland Pliny II. 567 At Rome there bee divers peeces 
of Praxiteles his making . . standing among the monuments 
and bookes within the libfarie of Asinins PoIIio. i6ix Shaks. 
Cymb. II. ii. 32 O sleepe, thou Ape of death, lye dull vpon 
her. And be her Sense but as a lilonument, Thus m a t.nap- 
pell lying. - 

'1*6. abstr. Xnmonumentof'. incommemoraiionor. 

16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 695 At the foot thereof 
was a great heape of Elephants teeth, ..vppn them were sec 
the .skulls of dead men, which they had slaine in thevvarres, 
in monument of their victorie. , ...^ ^ 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as monument-Ottilacf t 
-maker*, momimait-like adj.; f monument 
candlestick, a candlestick fashioned after themodel 
of. the Monument (see 5 above); + monument- 
money, money collected from visitors to West- 
minster Abbey who were shown the monuments. . 

1634 Whitlock Zootomia 409 All more or Icsse strive at 
a Perpetuity of their Names; though let j”®. ‘* 1 ^ *"^0 

Preposterous way, than these *Monument-Bu>Idcrs do. 
Land. Gaz. No. 2316/4 A pair of *Monument 
1886 A. WiNCHELL Walks Geol. Field A striking monu- 
ment-like remnant of a formation that once covered 
whole of this high plateau. Ibid. 55 iMany a monument-like 
outlier. 1663 J. Webb Stone-Heug (1725* 86 ThcbC were .. 
their b.arbarous *Monumcnt-makcrs. X633-6 in At/tenjemn 
9 Aug. (1884) 187/1 The Counsell vyas moved this day, .. 
that those who have the .. disposing of the -monument 
money at Westm^ may be dirccicd to dispose the same., 
to the maintainance of five Masters of Musicke. ^ 
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Itfonniiient (mp-ni/^ment), v. [f. prec. Cf. 
rF, monnmenii placed on official record.], trafis. 

• In various nonce-uses : To cause to be perpetually 

• remembered; to record on a monument ; to furnish 
with a monument. 

1606 FoRDl/af/^r Tr/, (Shaks. Soc.) 24 Unspotted Lucrece 
who. .monumented her rape with extremity of death. x66o 
Waterhouse' 4 * Arm. 36 They had their Arcus 
TriuniphaUs^ in which, .were monumented the Victories of 
those to whose memory those piles of fame were erected. 
'’-'X756 H. Walpole to Bentley The poor woman 

passed her whole widowhood .. in collecting and monu- 
’menting the portraits and relics of all the great families 
from which she descended. ^1856 Hawthorne 
■bks. (1870) II. 86 The ecclesiastical dignitaries bury them- 
.selves and monument themselves to the exclusion of almost 
everybody else. • 

IKCouumeutal (m^ni«me*ntal), a. [ad. late 
•L. monumentalise f. L. monument-um Monument 
sb . : see -al, Cf. F. monumental^ A. adj. 

1. Pertaining to a monument or memorial 
structure, or to monuments in general. *{*In 
early use (cf. Monumenu sb. i), pertaining to the 
tomb, sepulcliral. 

1604 Shaks. 0 th. V. ii. 5 Skin . . smooth as Monumentall 
Alabaster. CX647 Crashaw Upon Death 0/ most desired 
Mr. Herrys 68 Softly may he be possesst, Of his monu- 
mentall rest ! X7XS-20 Pope /Had vr. 591 Press’d with 
'a Load of Monumental Clay 1 1728 — Dune. n. ^3 And 
Monumental brass this record bears. 1760-ya H. crooke 
Foci 0/ Qual. (1809) HI. 143 Marbled effigies and monu* 
mental deposits of the renowned. ^ 1769 TiionPE Uit/e) lie- 
gistrum Roffense I or, a Collection of.. Instruments of 
divers kinds.. .Together with the Monumental Inscriptions 
in the several Churches and Chapels. 1856 Fu^» Cycl.f 
Biogr. n. 163 Chantrey's career for the last twenty years 
of Kts life, as a monumental sculptor, was unrivalled. X890 
John Bull 5 Apr. 228/1 When the light of monumental 
history first dawned upon Assyria, the land was found to be 
inhabited by a Semitic race. 

fig. 1837 J. Phillips Geol. 6 The general rules of geology 
contribute continually to fill up the void spaces in its monu- 
•mental history, 

2. Serving as a monument or memorial. 

16^2 Bromb Norikem Lasse lu. u. Wks. 1873 III. 55, 

I will now bestow my wealth in Monumental good deeds. 
X784 CowpER Task i. 276 The Mole.. Toils much to earn 
a monumental pile. That may record the mischiefs he has 
done. 1783 Burke Haiob 0/ Arcot's Debts\lV.%. IV. 
30 A name that will oe well remembered as . . long as the 
monumental debt of England shall endure. 18x7 Hickman 
Archii. zoS The monumental chapels of this style are pecu- 
liarly deserving attention. 

tb. Serving as a memento; also, serving as a 
proof of identity. Obs. 

x6oz Skaks. Alts Well iv. lii. 20 Hee hath giuen her his 
monumentall Ring. 1637 Thornley tr. Longus' Daphnls 
<$• Cktoe aoy, 1 exposed her with these monumentall toyes. 

3. Having the aspect of a monument; like a 
monument. 

x6o6 Shaks. TV, Cr. 111. iiu 153 Perseuerance, deere my 
Xord, Keepes honor bright, to haue done, Is to hang Quite 
out of fashion, like a rustle male, In monumentall mo^rie, 
163a Milton Penseroso 135 Shadows brown that Sylvan 
loves Of Pine, or monumental Oake. 1740 Baynard Health 
(ed. 6) 23 Lot’s sad monumental wife, 1839 FraseFx Ma^. 
XX. 710 It has really an air quite monumental as our 
French neighbours phrase it. X874 MickletHWaite t-tod. 
Par. Churches 18 A monumental building, such as a church 
should be. 1879 Sala in Daily Tel, 8 May, The monumental 
fourp 3 St bed has been taken down. 

4. transf. Comparable to a monument in mas- 
siveness and permanence. Often said of literary 
works. Also, loosely , vast, stupendous. 

rt X658 Cleveland Gen. Poems, etc. (1677) 77 Defend my 
Rump, great love, allay my grief, O spare me this, this 
Monumental Beef! 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 18 Nov., The 
public began to doubt the veracity of that monumental liar. 
1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der.xxM, His monumental obtuseness. 
*894 J. T. Fowler Adamnan Pref. ix Dr. Reeves’s original 
edition of Adamnan, a truly monumental work. 1901 
Weekly Reg. 6 Dec. 714 ManuaU of etiquette., embody mg 
monumental snobbery and priggishness. 

5. Historically prominent and significant; re- 
maining conspicuous to posterity. 

1844 Mrs. Browning Drama of Exile 36 Thou shalt be 
an Idea to all souls A monumental melancholy gloom 
Seen down all ages, 1870 Swinburne Ess. ^ Stud. 1x875) 
313 That gallery of monumental men and mighty memories. 
1876 Lowell Amon^ my Bks. Set. 11. 94 The relation of 
Dante to literature is monumental, and marks the era at 
which the modern begins. 

fB. sb. in pi. a. Identifying tokens, b. 
Monumental erections. Obs, rare. 

1657 Thornley tr. Longus' Daphnis Ckloe 203 Now it 
seem’d best, .to view the monumentals. a X687 Cotton Afar- 
tial viir. iii. 5 When raz’d Messalla’s Monumentals must 
Lye with Licinus’s lofty Tomb in dust. 

Hence Dlonumeiita-lity, the quality of. being 
monumental. 

X890 Scott. Leader ix Nov. 7^ Art, in spite of a number of 
good artists, lacks monumentality.^ xBgo xnJCeuiury Did. 

Slonumentalize (mpniwme'ntalaiz). V. [f. 
Monoment.vl -IZE.] irans. To make perma- 
nent record of ; to record or commemorate as by 
a monument. 

1857 G. J. WiCLEY Borromeds Instr. Eccl.^ Building 
Pref. X Christianity has dwelt and monumentalized itself. 
1874 C. P. Smyth Our Inher. in Gt. Pyramid in. xi. (ed. 2) 
223 Our ancient measures..bad been monumentalized there 
..before history began. liSx Athensum 20 Aug. 229/3 
Who are .. impelled to monumentalize their impressions in 


- rhyme. 1883 * Helen Faucit * in Blackw. Mag. 758 Looks 
•and gestures, which u is, or it is not, the business of the 
artist to monumentalise. 

Hence Montuueijitaliza'tion, the act of making 
or state of being monumental. SXonume'ntaUzing 
vbl. sb.f a placing on record, commemoration.. 

1877 C. P. Smyth Our Inherit, in Gt. Pyramid (ed. 3) 32 
This monumentalisation of superhuman contemporary 
knowledge. 2881 Athemeum No. 2811. 328/a The sonnet 
as a poetic form for the monumentallzingof a single thought 
or phase of emotion ..is already high in favour. 

HHonumentally (m/mix/me’ntali), adv. [f. 
Monumental a. -h -ly 2.] 

+ 1. By means of a monument. Obs, rare’"^, 
a 1619 Fletcher, etc. ICnt. Malta v. i, Thy memory . . in 
brazen Characters, Shall monumentally be register’d To 
ages consequent. 

b. As regards monuments. 

1882-3 M- K. Vincent in Schaff's Encycl. Relig. Kuotul. 
2000 Afonumentally, the city [Ravenna] falls into the line 
of ecclesiastical history with the era of the Theodosian 
family. 

2 . By’way of a monument or memorial ; like a 
monument. 

2654 Gayton PUeu. Notes i. 2 Like Pauls Scaffolds, 
Monumentally standing, because none dare lake them down. 
1703 Penn in Pu, Hist. Soc. Mem. X. 15, I would have the 
said county to be marked northerlybytreesorstones monu. 
mentally. 1891 Harpers Mag. July 275/1 Embodied 
monumentally in stone. 

S. In a * monumental* degree. • 
x 833 Lowell in Dally Ncivs 26 July 6/3, There is some- 
thing especially — r migne almost use a cant word and say 
monumentally— interesting in a meeting like this, 
iyCoillI1116lltRiry (mp:ni»me‘ntari), a. [f. 
Monument jA + -ARY. CL lateL. monumeniarius^ 
Of the nature of a monument. 

x8ta Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 153 The remains of this 
once celebrateq character are permuted to remain without 
any monumentary token of respect. 

Sronnmeuted (m^*ni;/niented), ppl. a. [f. 
Monument v. -edI.] Monumentally com- 
memorated. 

X774 S, Wesley in Wesim. Afag.ll. 654 When, .lies desert 
the monumented clay. iS^ R. Chambers Krr/, Creation, 
Early Hist. Man, (1850) 249 The dimly monumented 
Toltecans. 

IKCouamenter (mp*nix?ment 3 i). [f. Monument 
V. + -ERi.] One who erects monuments. 

1890 E. I-. Arnold Phra viii, Nor did 1 think I was 
marble, or even the plaster of more frugal monumenters. 

Mo'UUttxentlesSt a, [f. Monument sb, + 
-LESS.] Without monuments or memorials. . 

• 1843 Caro. Wiseman Ess,, Superficial Trav, (1853) HI. 
4 .a 'ihe mushroom growth of a monumentless people. 
Mony, obs. form of Many. Mony- ; see Monk 
-m'OUyt suffix, occurring only in sbs. adopted 
from Latin ; in acrimony, ceremony, querimony, 
sanctimony, it represents L. •monia, and in matrix 
many,' parsimony, patrimony, testimony, it repre- 
sents L. •mdmwn ; for alimony there are two L, 
forms alimonia, •monium, the former being ante- 
and post-classical. The •iJiAn- of the two L, suffixes 
h related by ablaut to the suffix -mets of object- 
nouns, of which ^mentu7n -MENxisan extendedform. 
Monyal(e, monyaii, var. ff. Monial. 
Monycion, obs. variant of Munition. 

Monye, 31Ionyel(I, obs. ff. Many, Mullion, 
Moiiyer, obs, form of Moneyeb. 
Moiiyfa(u)ld(e, -ifold, obs. ff. Manifold. 

x^ogSel. Cas. Crt, Star Chamber {Welded) The mony- 

ffold riettes oppressions & wranges don to him. 
Monykin.; see Manvkin. 

Monyment, obs. form of Muniment. 

Monyon, obs, form of Mullion. 

Iffonyour, -owre, obs. forms of Moneyeb. 
Monyple : see Manyplies. 

Monya, -y(s)ch, obs. forms of Monish. 
Monysah, obs, form of Mannish, Moonish. 
Jttoaysfc ; see Monish. 

!DIonyth(Q, obs. fonns of Month, 

+ UXouzie, rare. Sc. corruption of Monsieub. 
a x686 Peden in Btogr. Presbyt. (1838) I. 79 Oh the 
Monzies, the French Monzies, see how they run. 

IVZonzoZiite (mfjnrffu'nait). Afin. [Named by 
F. V. Kobell i 8 yi {tnonzonii) after Mt. Monzoni, 
Tyrol, its locality j see -iteL] A silicate of alumin- 
ium, iron, etc., resembling green homstone. 

1882 \st App, to %th ed. Dana ii. 

Hiloo (mz?), sb. [f. Moo v .] The low of a cow ; 1 
an act of lowing. ! 

1789 D. Davidson Seasons 46 Thou rangest o’er ihy food, 
among the queys, A* fearless o’ thy moo, or cap’ring tail. 
1902 Contenip. Rev. Dec, 840 The cows utter long ‘ moos’ 
of excitement. 

IVIoo (m«), V. Also 6 mo, (9 mue\ [Echoic.] 
intr. Of a cow or ox : To low. b. Of a person ; 
To utter the sound represented by ‘ moo 
1549 Compi. Scot. vi. 39 The calfis began tyl mo. 1565 
Golding Ovid's Met.i. (1593) 21 Thou Io]..dolefuUie 
dost moo Unto my talke. 1607 Barley.Breahe 25 

Whose doleful! Sounds the Eccho did receiue, That to his 
moanes the syluan beasts did moo. x 8 x 3 Tqdo, I’o Mue,. . 

2. To low as a cow; usually pronounced woo, though mue 
should seem to be the orthography. X853 -Thackeray 


Newcomes II, 174 Blessed darling crovvS, moos, jumps in 
his nurse's arms. 1892 J. S. Fletcher When C/uts. I was 
Kingn, I used to wonder..ifthat were Farmer Denby’s roan 
cow that mooed so loudly underThc western window. 
Hence Mooring vbl.sb, 

1844 Thackeray Little Trav. i, A huge penful of Durham 
.oxen . . maintain an incessant mooing and bellowing. . , 
transf. x 833 Harpeds Mag. Apr. 738 The mooing of the 
waters seemed to deepen. 

Moo, obs, f. Mo, more; obs. and dial, f. Mow. 
Moocll(mfftJ), jA slangds\d.dial. Alsomouch, 
[f. Mooch v.] ■ 

1. slaftg. The action of mooching; esp. in phr. 
on the mooch. 

1867 Land. Herald 23 Mar. 221 (Farmer s. v. Moodier) IT 
..asked, .what he was doing, he would have said he was 
on ihe mouch. • 1889 J. K. Jerome Three Men in Boat iv, 
You are doing a mouch round the town. 

2. dial. The fruit of the blackberry. ' 

2839 Hereford, Gloss. 69 In the Forebt of Dean ‘ to moochc 
blackberries *, or simply * to mooch means to pick bkack- 
berries; and blackberries have thus obtained their name of 
‘ mooches x886 Britten & Holland Eng. Plantm. 

Mooch, mouch (miitj), V. Now sla7tg and 
dial. Forms : 5 mowche, 7, 9 mouche, 7 mootch, 
9 niooohe, moacb, moche, modge, 7 - mouch, 
8 - mooch. [In J 5 th and 17 th c. mowche, mouche’ 
the senses, closely similar lo those-of Miche v., 
suggest that it was adopted from the source of 
i that word (OF. muckier tes hide, skulk, etc.) with 
' some dialecfal variety o£ pronunciation.] 

fl. itrlr. ?To act the miser, pretend poverty; 
■« Miche s». 3 b. Obs. rare~^. 

. e 1460 Toruueley piyst. xxx. 571 The pennys thai powchid 
and held thaym still ; The negons thai inowchid and had no 
will ffor hart fare. 

2. To play truant; esp., in later use, to play 
truant in order to pick blackberries ; hence ira7ts, 
to pick (blackberries). 

1622 Mabbr tr. Aleman's Guzman e/Alf 11. 289 Wee., 
irunne a-mouching eyiher to our Aunts house, or our grand- 
fathers, where wee arc made much of. 1633 tr. Com. Hist, 
Francion vi. 9 The Eagle more mindfull of Prey th.in 
Honour, did one day mootch from the Thunder which 
lame Vulcan had made, .for Almighty luplter. ■ 1787 Grose 
Provinc. Gloss., Mooch, to play the truant. 1839 [see 
Mooch sb. 2], 2887 F. T. Havercal Herefordsh. Gloss, 23 
* Where is — ? * * On, he’s gone mouching 

3. hiir. To loaf, skulk, sneak, loiter, or hang 
about \ to slouch alo77g, 

J85X Mavhew Loud. Labour L 424/1 These hedge fellows 
are slow and dull i they go mouching along as if they were 
croaking themselvesi 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word” 
hk. 285 • ’E’s no good, 'e does nuthin’ but moach about from 
morntn’ tell neet’. 2882 Ocilvie, Mouch,. .to live a sort of 
semi>vagabond life, selling water-cresses and other wild 

S roduce, and without a fixed place of abode. tS^ * IL 
oLDkzviooQ' Robberyp/nderamts xxii. II. 25 And I don’t 
see but what busbranging.. ain’t as safe a game, ..as mooch- 
ing about cattle duffing.^ 2889 J. K. Jerome Three Men in 
Boat vii, All the inhabitants.. come out and mouch round 
the lock with their dogs, and flirt, and smoke. 

transf i88x Daily Tel. 20 Oct., They found the vessel 
able to do Utile more than drift. After mooching along in 
barge-fashion awhile, they sighted a steamer. 

4. trans. To pilfer, steal. 

i86a Mayhew Land. Labour (I V.] 418/2 ,- 1 don’t mean to 
say that if I see anything laying about handy that I don’t 
mouch it{i.e. steal it). 2880 Jefferies Hodge^M.ll. 278 
To mouch a good armful of fresh-cut clover. 18S8 Dai/y 
Tel. 27 Nov. 5/2 They, .would hotly assert that they never 
mouched a penny from anybody, 

6 . intr, ‘ To sponge, to slink away and allow 
others to pay for your entertainment* (Barrere 
& Leland Diet, Slatt^. 

Moochary, obs. form of Mohair. 

Moocher, moucher (mr/'tjbi). Now sla7ig 
avAdial, Forms: (9 mochar, mutcher, mocher), 

7 , 9 -moucher, 9 - moocher. ff.MoocH v. + -Eitl.] 

+ 1. ?An offender against. Obs, rare~‘^. 

1671 J. Brvdall Aaiu hng. relating to Nobility Gent. 
(1675) Pref, If High-Shoon Common-wealths-men, and 
other Mouchers against Honor, Decency, and Order should 
continue as they were wont before the Re-Erecting of this 
Honorable Court, I should be sorry. 

2. dial. One who ‘mooches* or plays truant 
from school, esp. in order to gather blackberries; 
hence a gatherer of blackberries. 

2870 Lady Verney Lettice Lisle x. 117 What a moucher 
you are, David ! Allays after them blackberries. 1876 Mrs. 
Ewing Jan of Windmill vi, ‘I played moocher’, he con- 
tinued — by which he meant truant. 

3. slang. One who loiters about, a loafer; also 
in various specific applications (see quots.k 
1862 hlAYHEW Loud. Labour [IV.) 282/r They loiter 
about the streets and public-houses to steal from drunken 
persons, and are called* Bug-hunters 'and ‘muichcrs’. 1878 
Jefferies Gamekeeper at H. vil 142 There arc three kinds 
of poachers, the local men, the raiders, . .and the * mouchers * 
—fellows.. who occasionally loiter along the roads and 
hedges, picking up whatever they can lay hands on. x88o 
— Gt. Estate 89 Broad burdock leaves, which (he mouchers 
put on the top of their baskets to shield their freshly gathered 
watercres'csfrom the sunshine. 1903 J. K. Jerome Idle 
/r/e'oxxi, The Whitechapel hawker or the moocher of the 
Paris boulevard- 2906 Daily Ne-.vs 17 Dec. 6 The moucher— 
the man who lives by gathering watercress, blackberries, 
nuts, mushrooms [etc.]. 

-Moocherus, variant of Mochbas. 
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Mooching, mouching ppU a. 

rf. Mooch v. + -mo -.J That ‘ mooches . 

^i86s Hughes In Map V. 250/1 And, the yuckle 

did scraam, ‘ Let us peck out his eyes ’ ‘ Zichagirt mouchin 
wosbird deserves to be caddied j888 Bury Times 28 Jan. 
7/5 The Slouching Fraiernity.— James Thompson .. and 
John Sullivan., were charged wlih begging at Walmersley. 
Tvrnof»hulka. variant of Muchulka. 

H TVTnnnTiy (m/ 7 'tji), Anglo-htd. Also mochee. 
[Hindi moa.\ One of the caste of leather-workers. 

1837 Lett./r, MadrasUZ^-^) 123 The Braminsand merchant 
boys all sat together; there was another rowoftheMoochy 
or workman caste. X850 Benares Afa^, IV, 38o,Mi]d indeed 
we thought such a penalty for a vile mochee’s infringement 
of the great budmash’s dustoor. 

JSiCoock, dial, valiant of Muck sb, 
moo-cow (mr7'|kau). [f. Moo v, + Cow.] A 

childish name for a cow, 
x8xaCoMB£ Ptciuresgue xiv, adfin.^ The sheep all,baa‘d. 
the asses bray’d, The moo*cows low'd, and Grizzle neigh’d 1 
184X Thackeray C/rar^zc, .S'/S’., (1869) 428 Can they 
design so much as a horse, or a dog, or a *moo*cow', for 
little Jack who bawls out for them? not they. 

Mood (m«d), Forms : i mod, 3-5 mod, 3 
modd, 4-5 Sc. mud, mwde, 5 moddo, moed(6, 
4-6 mods, north, and Sc. mude, 5 north, moydo, 
6 moud, Sc. moyd, muy \ 5-7 moode, 3“ mood. 
[Cora. Teut. : OE. 7nSd neut. = OFris. indd neut., 
mind, thought, intention, OS, nidd masc., mind, 
courage (MDu. inoet.^ moed-.^ Du. inoed masc.), 
OHG. imtot masc., mind, thought, courage (MLG. 
mnot, mod.G. inut\ ON. in6b-r masc., anger, 
grief (Sw. mod neut., Da. mod courage), Goth. 
indp’Sy mod- anger, emotion:— OTeut. *mddo-, f. 
pre-Teut. root ; me^ : mo- (in Doric Gr. ixu-aOcu 
to seek after, OSl. sii-meti to venture, Gr. /ta-reucii' 
to seek').] 

f 1. Mind, heart, thought, feeling. Obs. 
agoo tr. BaedcCs Hist. iv. x.\x, (i8po) 374 God onsende in 
Sara broffra mod, J>«et heo woldan his ban geneoman. c 1205 
Lay. xz Hit com him on mode & on his mern [lonke het he 
wolde of Engle J)a asSelaen tellen. Ibid. 4489 Heo hauede 
cnne leoue-mon . . pe leof hire weison mode {c 1275 on heorte]. 
a 122S Aner. R. 240 Nim ofte iSine mode^ k®ae grime dom 
of domesdei. c xa7S IVom. Samaria 22 in O. E, AtUc. 84 
Wymmon, if ]>vi vndetstode Hwo hit is drynke byd, hu 
wolde-^t heoriofoher mode. tfiajoJ*. Eng. Leg. I. 103/85 
Nov i :h wot, quath h® lustlse, 3ware*to lx)a tornest hi mod. 
e X300 Seyn Julian 103 (Ashm. MS.) Vor we nabbep power 
no mon to bringe in sunne a^en is mode. 1390 Gowca Con/, 
III. 163 [f thou wolt take Into thi mod Resou, tboumyht be 
reson deeme That [etc.]. ^ ei4oo Destr. Troy 515 For to 
mele with hat maidyn & hir mode here* 

2 . Wita speci6c colouring. 

+ a. Fierce courage ; spirit, stoutness, pride. 
Beowulf 1x67 He hasfde mod mice!, c xxos Lay. 25176 Ah 
cnihc he wes wunder god 8c he hafde swioe muchel mod. 
0x290 Beket 1833 in i*. Eng. Lep I. 159 Heo bideueden al 
heore grete mod and heore bretningue ahso. 0^x330 Otuel 
1x23 po WAS otuwel fol of mood, Sc fau3C as he were wood, 
13.. E. B, Allit. P, A. 401 Maysterful mod & hy^e pryde. 
*375 Barbour Bruce xix. 622 The erll, that wesofmekill 
mude. a 1500 Syr Peny 1x7 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 166 Peny 
wyll inayster be, Prove nowe man of mode. (1579 Fentoh 
Guicciard. xin, (1599) 604 Not weighing in their glorious 
moodes, how farre the daunger exceeded the attempL] 
fb. Anger. To peck, pick mood*, to take 
offence, become angry. Obs, 
c 1175 Pater Hosier 215 in Lainb. Ho7it. 67 For-^if hi 
wre33e and_ hi mod, for benne is hi bode god. c 1205 Lay. 
8792 pat mines asmes muchele mod swa milde is ^^vurf5e^, 
13.. SeuynSag. {W.'2_62 And sone sche gan topekkemod. 
0x320 R. Brunne Aledit, 345 To turne a waye from hem, 
fadyr, Dy mode, c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3635 His herte wax 
angry Sc ful of mod. 0x386 Chaucer iCuHs T. 902 Til at 
the laste aslaked was his mood. 0 X4X3 Hoccleve De Reg. 
Priuc. 4347 But or hey twynned hens, hei pskkid moode. 
*5*3 Skeltoh Agst. Scoties, Vnto diners people 21 \Vho so 
^erat pyketh mood, The tokens are not good To be true 
Englysh blood. 0x533 Redforde Play IVit <5- Set. etc. 
(Shaks. Soc.) loi Lord let thy mercye fall, And mytygate 
thy mo >de. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. i. 51 Who, in my 
moode, I stab’d vnto the heart. 1620 Holland Livy i, x. 9 
Jlood without might is vain and bootlesse [orig. vnnani 
sutevtnbus ir^u esse]. [1819 Scott /2^/r»400x.xix, And now 
my father m his mood may slay this poor bondsman. 1855 
Tennyson Maud 1, 1, xiv, What 1 am. I raging alone as my 
father raged in his mood ?] 

'I* e. Passionate grief. Obs. 
aizoo H. Horn 1519 iCambr. MS.) Rymenhild was ful of 
mode ; He wep teres of blode. 13.. Guy Wanu. (.<\.) 1549 
Nej^e his hert brast for mode, S: for sorwe 3edc ner wode. 
0 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 1259 She wept, she sobbed, for 
grete moode. 

3 . A frame of mind or state of feelings; one’s 
humour, temper, or disposition at a particular time. 

In early use not always distinguishable from sense i. 
Beowulf Him wais geomor sefa, mumendemod.. 971 
Blickl. Horn. 7, & blibe mode heo sang on bam cantice. 

0X200 Ormin 8545 Witt hafenn .sohht te widewhar..Wibh 

scrrhfull hertte & saru mod. a 1350 Owl if Night. 8 And 
cyber ayeyn ober swal And let bat vuele mod vt at 0x250 
Gen.Sf ^.0.3577 SowutfihR wroo,omodcsarp. as'^wCursor 
AT. 7701 Dauia. bat was mild o mode;. 0 1300 Havelok 1703 
po was Ubbe blibe of mod, pat he saw himsofayrandhende. 
X48t Caxton Reynard iv. ( Arb.) 7 Tho spack Grymbart the 
dasse. . wit h an angrey moed. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. iii. 8 VVith 
pitticcalmd downe fell his angry mood. x6ox Shaks. ful. C, 
HI. it. 272 Fortune is merry, And in this mood will giue vs any 
thing. 1638 R. BAiLLmZ.r//. {Bann. Cl.) 1. 37 Thir rca.'soncs 
make the multitude in a high moode to flock to the Counsel!- 
house. x66o F. Brooks tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 382 But like 


mules they [sheep! are humoursome, and one must, .expect 
their good mood before they will tiavail, a 1703 Burkitt 
On H. T, Luke iL 38 Nature will have her good moods, but 
grace is steady. 1807 Aled. frnl, XVII, 8Theself*dubbed 
Doctor retiied in an angry mood. 1839 Keichtlf.y //zr/. 
Eng, IL 52 Assailing him with a virulence of scurrility 
hardly exceeded by Luther in his worst mood.s. 1852 Mrs. 
Stowe Uitcle TonPs C. xix. Miss Ophelia had never seen 
him in this mood before, and she sat perfectly jillent. 1887 
Bowen Virg, HLneid xv. 424 Only to thee were his moods 
and his hours of tenderness known. ^ ^ 

traftsf. 1816 Byron Siege Cor. xvi. Wildest of waves, in 
their angriest mood, 287* Liddon E/em. Reljg. ii. 58 Men 
talked about. . the moods of Nature, the religion of Nature. 

b. To change i^iurti) one's moodx to change 

one's state of mind. Also, onds mood changes, 
(Cf. Mind 13.) ^ ^ 

a X200 .S**V/3 T09 Dame, dame, torn thi mod. 13. . K. Alis, 
102 Y-chaunged was al bis mod. 0x375 Sc. Leg. Saints 
1. {Katerine) 485 The emprioure p.Tn changit his mud. 
? a 1440 ATorte Arth. 3222 Bot be ane aftyre mydnyghte alle 
his mode changedc. x5St Crowley Pleas, Sf Payne 19 No 
fende, therefore, shall chaynge your mode. i85o Tyndall 
Glac. I. xxiv, 170 His mood was entirely changed. 

c. In a mood i^for something), in the mood (to 
do something) ; disposed, inclined. Also f in the 
mood (^doing something). 

1589 [see Mood sb.'^ x b]. 16x3 Fletcher, etc. Captain 
V. iii, You’r pleasant, but Fabritio know 1 am not in the 
mood {printed wood] of Sufiering jest. 2838 Thirlwall 
Gi'cece III. xxv. 393 But the Council was not in a mood 
for such reflections. 2840 Dickens Barn. Rudge ix, She 
was in no mood for sleep. x88o McCarthy Oivti Times 
III. xlvii. 426 He saw what men were in the mood to do. 

d. pi. Fits of variable or unaccountable temper ; 
esp. melancholy, gloomy, or bad-tempered fits, 

1839 Tennyson Elaine 795 Then turn’d Sir Torre, and 
being In his moods Left them. 1863 * Holme Lee ‘ A. 
lyarteigh II. 307 When first he asked me to marry him 
did [ not say * No *. . ? Have I not told him since I should 
be dead with moods m a month? 

4 . I'ormerly used in many alliterative colloca- 
tions : a. with verbs, as to inend^ amend, mese 
one's mood\ to mar, ineng, ineve (= move) onds 
mood\ also marred, ineved, etc,, in onds mood. 
Also to mourn in mood, to mean (Mean v.‘^) onds 
moody mean oneself of ond s mood. 

0 1205 Lay. 3407 His mod him gon mengen, he morjnede 
swi5e. a 1225 [see Meno v. 3). a 1300 Cursor M. 22^9 
Bot sua he mengud b^ua b^Ir mode, pat naman oj^er vndir- 
stode O his spece wat he wald sai. Ibid, 3059 Quils sco hir 
mened of hir mode Comfort bad sco son lul god^e. .a X300- 
1400 [see Mean v? xbjl 01x300 [see Mend, z/. 2].^ ^*3*5 
Spec. Gy de iVarewyke 123 Hit is a deme mounn[n]g in 
mod. 13.. [see Mesb v.]. 1377 Lancl. P.Pt. B. x, 263 
Why meuestovv H mode for a mote in bl brotheres eye. 
? <2x400 Morte Arth, 3454 Mane, amende thy mode, or 
thow myshappene.^ 0x440 York Afyst. xxii. 43 He has 
fastid, bat tnarrts his mode, Ther fourty dayes with*owten 
foode. 0147a Henry lYattace \iu togg A\s Inglismen sair 
murnyt tn thar mude. a 1510 Douglas K. Hart 1. 170 Out 
of niesour marrit in tbair mude. 25x3 — /Eneis l h. 23 
Witht sceptour tn hand tliair muyd to mels and still. <2x5x8 
Skelton Magnyf. 2394 He may mende your mode, a 1529 
— Bowge ofCoJtrle 317 Meuyd all in moode. 

fb. {IVith^ mood and main, fnain a 7 id mood, 
7 nood a 7 id might, (Cf. Main sb^- 2, Might sb. 5.) 

Cf. OS. 7>t6d endi meginkrafl (Hel. X56X 

rtgoo tr. Bxda's Hist. i. xvu (18^) 54 Da ongunnon beo 
sticce maelum mod & mx^en monian. 971 Blickl. Hott.gj 
For^on we sceolan mid calle mod & rnx.'^ene to Code 
Secyrran. 0x300 Cursor AT, 2624 pou sal hir serue wit 
mode and mayn. Ibid. 23584 To wirscip godd pam 
had fordight, pal graid pam bath mode and mkbt. <z 1352 
Minot Poems (ed. Hall) vi. 77 God..Strcnkith him main & 
mode His reght in France to win. 02450 St, Cntlibert 
(Surtees) 555 pai pat loues god with mayne and mode. 
0 1460 Towneley Afyst, xix. X57 With moyde and mayn. 
1560 [see Meng v. 3J. 

Mood (rawd), jA 2 [An alteration of Mode sb., 
due to association with Mood 
1 , Logic. (= Mode sb. 3 a.) Any one of the 
classes into which each of the four ‘figures’ (see 
Figure, jA 23) of valid categorical syllogisms is 
subdivided on the ground of tlie several ways in 
which syllogisms differ with regard to the quality 
and quantity of their constituent propositions. 

The_moo<^ have mnemonic names (Barbara, Celarent, 
etc.), in which the three vowels represent the quality and 
quantity of the three propositions: A=universal affirma- 
tive, E=universal negative, I=parlicular affirmative, 0 = 
particular negative. (Some of the consonants also have 
significant functions.) The number of recognized moods is 
19, viz. four in the first figure, four in the second, six in the 
third, and five in the fourth. 

A different, probably a historically older, .sense of the word 
occurs in some writers (e. g. Aldrich and Whately) alongside 
the sense above explained, and without being expressly 
distinguished from it. In this sense the mood of a syllogism 
is the type of structure to which it belongs in respect of 
quality and quantity alone, without regard to the figure ; 
so that, e,g. Celarent in the first figure and Cesare in the 
second would be not two moods but two varieties of the 
same mood. (Sec quoL 2906, where this sense is definitely 
adopted to the exclusion of the other.) 

r*S3» i see Mode sb. 3 a.] 1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa's 
l^n. Arts 21 b, A Syllogisme. .which ought to be in one of 
the ,xix, Moodes. 1589 Marpret, Epit. E iv b, The moode 
answereth unto Celarent, dder daughter to Barbara. 1638 
Chillincw. Relig. Prot. 1. iii. § 29. 142 In what mood or 
”Sure, would this conclusion follow out of the.<;e Premises? 
1870 Jevons Elent. Logic xvi. 136 We call eacli of these 
^Qo of propositions a mood or form of the syllogism, 
1884 tr. Lotze's Logic 88 The above rule, which, where both 


premisses are affirmative, requires one to be universal or-u 
scribes a particular affirmative conclusion, and adS tS 
moods Daraptiy Datisi, and Disamis. 1906 Joseph 
xii. 240 The difference of mood depend.s on the quaniS 
and quality of the proposiiions composing the syllozbra 
This may be the same in different figures, or different in ik 
same figure... The different moods have received distinS 
names in the various figures wherein they occur; and hence 
what are called the ‘ mood-names ’..indicate both fi'^r. 
and mood. * * 

b. In mood atid figure : in due logical form, 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet B b j, Tis neither in moode*QOf 
figure. [1699 : see Mode sb. 3 a.) 

aitrib, 2693 Dryden fuvenal^X. (1697) 146 Owhat a mii 
night Curse has he, whose side Is pester’d with a Moed 
and Figure-Bride 1 lNoie\ A hlood and Figure-Bride, a 
woman who has leam’d Logick. ^ 

2 . Grain. Any one of the several groups of 
forms in the conjugation of a verb which serve to 
indicate the function in which the verb is used, 
i.e. whether it expresses a predication, a command, 
a wish,, or the like; that quality of a verb which 
depends on the question to which of these groups 
its form belongs. 

*573 Golding in Baret Alv. To Rdr. viii, How shall 
men directly fynde The Coniugation, Nomber, Person, 
Tence, And Moode of Verbes togither in their kynde? 
2669 hliLTON Acced. Grammar 17 There be four Moods 
which express the manner of doing; the Indicative, the 
Imperative, the Potential or Subjunctive, and the Infol. 
live. 2751 Harris Hermes l viii. (1765) 140 Hence.. the 
- variety of Modes or Moods.^ X824 L, Murray Eng. Gram, 
(ed. s) 1. 1 1 1 Mood is a particular form or state of the verb, 
showing the manner in which the being, action, or possioa, 
is represented. 2869 J. Martineao Ess. II. 69 A mere 
grammatical metamorphosis from mood to mood. 

^ b. with punning reference to Mood jA^ 

1622 B. JoNSON Gipsies Metam.iiC^i) 52 All your fortunes 
we can tell y ee, . . In the Moodes too, and the Tenses, That 
may fit your fine five senses. 1683 N. O. Boileads I.utrin 
II. 24 This Baggage once in her mad Moods and Tenses 
Had Lombard read, the Master o' th’ Sentences. i8i3 
Scott xvii, You are, of course, jealous, in all the 
tenses and moods of that amiable passion? 1905 Wtstm. 
Gaz. X July 13/x The things that were momentous to 
FitzGerald were the moods and tenses of himself, of nature, 
and his friends. 

3 . Musical senses. + a. In mediaeval music, a 
term used to indicate the relative duration or lime- 
value of certain notes to each other in the rhythm 
of a piece ; Mode sb, \ b. Obs, 

The determined the relation of the ‘long’ W 

the ‘large*, the lesser mood that of the ‘breve* to the 
‘ long * ; each of these was called perfect when the great« 
note was equal to three of the smaller, imperfect when it 
was equal to two. (Cf, Pbolation, Time.) 

2597 Morley Introd. Alus. 12 Ala. Degrees of 
they made three, Moode: Time and Prolation. 
did they tearme a Moode? <1/<z. The dew measuring of 
Longes and Larges, and was either greater or tbid, 

18 There be foure Moodes now in common vse : Perfect of 
the more prolation, Perfect of the lesse prolation. Imper- 
fect of the more prolation. And Imperfect of the le>se pro- 
laiion. Ibid., Annot. p 4 b, If a plainsong consisted al of 
Longes, it was called the first mood : if of a Long & a 
Briefe successiuely, it was called the second mood, &C. xooo 
Douland Ornith. Aticrol. 42 A Moode. .is the measure of 
Longs in Larges, or of Breefes in Longs. 1609 C- Bu^^ 
Fern. A/on. v. (1623) Klij, Nowand then she begmnetn m 
duple time some two or three Semibriefes, but alwaies 
endeth with Minims of the triple Moode. 278* Burney 
Hist. AJus. II. 183 As all Discant moves in some particular 
Measure, Mode, or Alood, he [Franco] first define a Mood. 
..'KAfoodvs the representation of the time of measured 
sounds, expressed by Longs or Breves.* • ^ 

'j'b. A written symbol used to indicate mood 
(in the above sense). Retorted mood*, see Re- 
torted ppl. a. 1597 Morley Introd. At us. 2. 

f c. = Mode sb. i a (in the various applications). 

*597 Morley Introd. Alns., Annot. ? 4 b. By the 
of blood, were signified many thinges in Musickc. tirst 
those which the learned call moodes, which afierw^ds wem 
tearmed by the name of tunes. 26^ C. SimpsoU Com/en , 
Pract. Alus. 112 That which the Grecians called Mode o 
Mood, the Latins termed Tone or Tune 2667 Milton 
!. 550 Anon they move In perfect Phalanx to the Dorian 
mood Of Flutes and soft Recorders. 2694 Holder Ay 
138 The several Moods (some call’d them Tones) of Musi^ 
2706 A. Bedford TeiJtple Alus. iii. 57 Their [sc. the O^exs j 
Seven Moods, ..were no more than the Seven diiieren 
Methods of altering their Tunes, by Flats and Sharp.s placca 
at the Beginning of a Lesson. 1788 Cavallo In PhtLi rans. 
LXXVni. 252 The best keys to be played in are the key^ 
of C, of F, of E flat, of B fiat, of G and of D hi th^e major 
mood, and the keys of C, of D, of A, and of B, m 
mood. 1844 Beck & Felton tr. Alunk's Aletres 59 
of the Doric mood. . ,.v 

d. transf, (from c, associated with MOOD so. )■, 
IS97 Shaks. 3 Hcit. IV, iv. v. 200 And now my dcam 
Changes the Moode : For what In me, was purchas d, 
vpon thee, in a more F.'iyrer sort. 1637 
That strain I heard was of a higher mood. 2672 
662 But with th’ afflicted in his pangs thir sound.. seems 
a tune, Hareh, and of dissonant mood from fais compia . 

t 4 . = Mode sb. 6. Obs. rare^'^ , . _ 

1666 Boyle Orig, Formes Sf Qual. xo 
cidents may not conveniently enough be call d th 
or primary affections of Bodies, 

+ 5. =MoDEji. 0. Ol>s. rart~^. ' 

164S Shirley H. ,8 Others, that 
observ'd the English Scene, Say (but with l®s^ ” ^ j 
understood) Such titles unto Playesare now the mood, 
f Mood, V. Obs. rare-\ pf. Moon sb.^ {it 
not an error for brood.^ intr. To reflect moodily# 
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1796 Sir J, Duckworth in Corr, Adm. % Markham 
(1904} 8x We returned to Port au Prince to mood upon our 
absurd indigested and blundering plan. 

Mood, dial. (Sheffield) variant of Mould sb, 
and v.y adopted in certain technical uses. 

^^33 J. Holland Mami/. Meial 23 In this state it 
[jc, the forkj is called, in common wiih all articles after the 
first formation by the hammer, a mocA. i860 Tomlinson 
Arts ft Mami/. Ser. 11. Cutlery 49 This mood or mouldy as 
it is called, is shown in the annexed cut. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech. 1233/1 A length is cut off, and the forger speedily 
moods this, that is, shapes it roughly into the form of a 
pocket-knife blade. 

Mood(e, Moodal, obs. ff. Mod, Modal. 
Mooddiu, variant of Muezzin'. 

Mooder, obs. form of Mother sb, 

Moodie, variant of Moudie (mole). 

Moodily (mi7 •dill), Forms: imodelice, 

3 modi(5Hi5, modi(5)lik0, 4 modilich, 4-5 
mo(o)dilLch0, 7- moodily. [OE. *mddiillce (for 
the actual form mSdclice cf. the parallels cited s.v, 
Mightlt adv.'), f, m 6 d IifoOD sb.^ : see -ly^.] 
i*!. Bravely, boldly; haughtily, angrily. Obs. 

993 Battle o/Mnldon aoo peer modelice manega spraacon. 
cxaooOftMiN 1296 Forr bule litepp modili^, & oereppupp 
hiss haefedd. fold. 2041 pu^s mihhte ^ho full modi3li3 Off 
hire sinne ^ellpenn. c 1250 Gen. ft Ex. 2584 Do bad Ms 
king al opelike, In alle buries modilike, Euerilc knape child 
of ^t kin ben a-non don 5e flod wi3*in. X377 Lancl. P. PI, 
B. IV. 173 And modilich [C. v. 167 t»- rr. modiliche, moodi- 
liche] vppon Medewith my^tehekyngeloked. X603 FLORI0 
Montaigne i. xlvii. 1x632) 152 If the fervor of Monsieur de 
Foix had not drewne him over rashly and moodily to pursue 
the straglers. 

2. In a moody or sullen manner. 
i6it CoTCR., Mornemen/f sadly, pensluely; moodily, 
lumpishly. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xxxviii, ‘ I can do 
nothing for you, Peter; I have no interest whatever’, re. 
plied he moodily. 1873 Tennyson Cast Tonrn.ti^^ Pacing 
moodily up and down. 1876 Lowell Among my Bks. 
Ser. II. 306 When his mother died, in iSio, [he] was moodily 
inconsolable. 1906 Blackm. Mag. 104/x Thirlsione,, 
was staring moodily into the fire, 

Moodiuess (mM’dmes). [OE. vi^dtgncs^ f. 
mdJig ; see Moody and -ness ] 

*1* 1. Pride, passion, anger. Obs. 
cxooo /Elfkic Horn. (Th.) I. 360 Da heofenlican myrhffe 
be^ytan, 5e <5a heofenlican englas Surh modi^nysse for- 
luron. a 1x75 Cott. Horn. 219 Hi wolde mid modinesse beon 
betere ponne he ^esceapen were, ciaoa Ormin 4979 piss 
xnahhtetredeppunnderrfotAllinodi^nessessstrenncpe. 

Quit Night. 1403 pe gost,,styh5j on heyh pur modynesse, 
c x*7S Sinners Beware 79 xn O. E. Mise. 74 Prude and 
modynesse. 1530 Palsgr. 346/1 Modynesseangre,<x^/<x>'/^tf, 
ire. 157* Golding Cahdn on Ps. 1 v. x6 This wi^ procewed 
not of a trubbled or unadYysed head, or of moodynesse. 
X626 tr. Bocealtni's iVeJt^/ound PoWieke nt. xi. zjg Such 
was the natural! hatreed of the .sheepe towards the Dogs, 
and the implacable moodinesse which they concerned to be 
hurried vp and downe, that [etc.]. 

2 . The State orcondUioa of being moody, sullen, 
or abstracted. 

1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1372) 1. 1. ui. 39 Whiffs of 
jealousy, .the product of accidental moodinesses in him. 
x86x J. Nicbol in Mem. (18961 75 His kmdne.^s was often 
tried by my moodiness and eccentricity. 189 x W cyman Story 
F. Cludde X, In the general silence and moodiness I escaped 
notice. 

i* Moo*ding.^ dta!. Obs. [f. *mood a. Welsh 
mwd arch Vaulting, an arched ceiling. 

1749 in D. R. Thomas Hist. Dioc. St, Asaph {1870) 701 
The mooding of the chancel. 

Moodir, Moodirieh,var. fF.MuDiR,MuDiRiEH. 
Moodisli (m/7'di/), a. rare^. [f. Mood + 
-ISH ] Characterized by moods ; fitful, capricious. 
Hence Moo'dislily adv.^ Moo'dishness, 

Davies, followed by recent Diets., quotes an example of 
moo lishly from Richardson’s Grandison ; but in the passage 
quoted (1. let xxn) all early editions have /«<7;7 ///y. 

1876 H. Gardner Leone n. in Sun^owers 122 Lay aside 
this rustic moodishness. 1898 Academy 29 Oct. 173 The 
turbulent neurotic moodishness of ibe Italian poet. 

11 IVtoodoOga (madK'gal. [a. Telegu nioduga ] 
The East Indian tree Butea frondasa or mono- 
sperma ; only allrib. in moodooga oil, a clear oil 
obtained from the seeds of this tree. 

x866 Treas. ^<7/. s.v. The seeds [of Butea /rondosa\ 

yield a small quantity of oil, called moodooga oil, which 
the native doctors consider to possei>s anthelmintic pro- 
perties. 1887 Bentley ilfrtn.iJoif. (ed. 5) 532. t89oinC«i- 
iitry Diet, 1891 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Moodur, obs. form of Mother. 

Moody (mM‘di), a. Forms: i mddis, -es, 
2-3 modij, 1-5 modi, 3-6 mody, 4 modey, Sc. 
mwdy, 4-5 mode, 4, 6 Se. mudy, 5 modee, 6 
modye, 6-7 (8 Sc.) moodie, (7 muddy), 8 Sc. 
mudie, 6- moody. [OE. mbdig ^ OS. mOdag^ 
-ig (MDu. inoedichy Du. moedig), OHG. *mtiotag 
implied in muotigt courage (MHG. mwtec, ~igt 
mod.G. miitig)i ON. mddtig-r (S\v., Da. modig')^ 
Goth, modag-s angry :-OTeut. iiiodago-, f. *mddo~ 
Mood 

+ 1. Brave, bold, proud, high-spirited. (Often 
applied vaguely as an epithet of praise.) Obs. 

Beowulf^ 1812 pat was modi:^ seeg. c 1205 Lay. 23698 
Itiuche cnihe & strong mon and modi on heorten. a 1250 
Owl ^ Night. 500 pu art wel modi & wel breme. 1375 
Barbour Brreee tx. 659 Thretten CasteJlis with strj-nth he 
wan, And ourcom mony a mody man. a 1400-50 Alexander 


21S pe mode kynge of Afessedone. Ibid. 3327 pe mody 
men of Messedone. x6o6 Birnie Kirk-Buriall xviu (1833) 
£ 3 b, noAvavipiov, sometyme the name of Gehenna, for the 
boulkes of many muddy men that fell in that greene. 1755 
Capt. Car xxviL In Child Baiiads HI. 4^4/2 Hut mony 
were the mudie men Lay gasping on the grien. 

f2. Proud, haughty, arrogant; headstrong, 
stubborn, wilful, obstinate. Obs. 

c 1000 /Elfric Deut.xxi. x8 ^if aenij man haebbe modigne 
sunu and ranene [Vnlg.^/Vxw/ coniumaeem et proterz’um]. 
a 1100 Foe. in Wr, -Whicker 316/17 Superbusy modis. c x*oo 
Ormin 96x3 Forr Dribhtin hate h modij mann, & lufepb 
alle meoke.^ Ibid. 11852 To ^eomenn affterr laferrddom & 
affterr modi^ wikenn. <1x225 d^eg. Kath. 418 Jef ha peos 
modi motild [L. hane contionairicem teinerariajn\ ouer- 
cumen mahten. 1362 Lancl. P. PI. A, x. 212 And so come]> 
Dobest aboute and bringel»a-doun Modi, And pat is wikkede 
wil. ^1460 T&wneley iMyst.xx\\\,Z(i Yee, for as modee as he 
can loke, he wold haue turnyd an othere croke Alyght he 
haue had ibe rake. 

1 3. Angry, given to anger, wrathful. Obs, 
c X200 Ormin 8263 Forr patt he wass modti mann & grimme 
wiph his leode. c 1250 Gen. 4r Ex. 2712 A modi stiward he 
ffor fond, Beiende a man wid hise wond. 13. . Guy^ Warvj. 
(A.) 906 pe douke Reyner scye pat cas Of Sessoine: wel 
modi [Caius A/.S*.fuU angry] he was. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
341^1 Mody or angry. 1544 Bale Brie/ Chron. Cobkam 
H vij. In his modye madne.sse without lust profe ded he 
openiye excommunicate him. 1567 Golding Ovids Met. 
vr._43 Hir ccuntnance did bewray Hir moodie minde 
[orig. con/essaque vultibus iram\ 1589 Warner Alb. Eng. 
vf. xxxlti. (1612) 162 When, like a Lion thirsting bloud, 
did moodie Richard range. 1608 Syi.vester Bartas 11. 
iv. tv. Decay 1190 O ragefull Tyrants! moody Monsters, 
see, See here my Case. 1649 AIilton Etkon. 240 There be 
a sort of moodie, hot-brain’d, and alwayes unedify’d con- 
sciences. 1697 Drydem XII. 1233 Angry Jove., the 

moody sire- 

4:. Subject to, or indulging in, moods of ill- 
humour, depression, or the like; ill-humoured, 
gloomy, sullen, melancholy. 

*593 Shaks. Lucr. 553 And moodie Pluto winks while 
Orpheus playes. 1632 Sherwood, Moodie, monte, triste. 
1658 H'itty Apophth. 147 A young maid having married an 
old man, was observed on the day of marriage to be some- 
what moody. x 63 i Dryden Abs. 4* Achit. 45 The lews, a 
headstrong, moody, murmuring race. 1805 \VoRD%vf. IVag-- 
goner iv. 134 It rather hath Stirred him up to livelier wrath ; 
Which he .slides, moody man ! With all the patience that 
he can. 18x5 Byron Hebr. Melodies x. ii, Those smiles 
unto the moodiest mind Their own pure joy impart. 1846 
Trench bUrac.xx. (1862) 327 Her sickness. .had brought 
her into a moody melancholic state. 1887 T. Hardy Wood- 
landers I. iv. 64 Even among the moodiest, the tendency to 
be cheered is stronger than the tendency to be cast down. 

b. Applied to humour, thought, action, etc. 

1593 Shaks. Z7/4;n r6o2Unjnaskedeare deare, this moodie 

heauinesse. a 16^9 Drumm. op Hawth. Poems (1656) 178 
Those Soules which vices moody Mists most blind. 1742 
Gray Lion Coll. 79 Moody Madness laughing wild. 1785 
Burke Sp. Nabob ofArcoCs Debts Wks, IV. 215 It may be 
said that this letter was written by the nabob of Arcot in 
a moody humour, under the influence of some chagrin. 1829 
Hood EugcM Aram 38 Then leaping on his foet upright 
Some moody turns he took. 1850 Prescott II. 48 The 
cavaliers rode back to Caxomalca, with many moody specula- 
tions on what they badseen. 

c. Expressive of moodiness or ill-humour. 

ZS96 Shaks. t Heft. IF, j. iii. 19 Maiestie might neuer yet 
endureThe moody Frontier of a seruant brow. iBoo Cole- 
ridge Death oflyal/enslcintli. vii, What I meet such news 
with such a moody face ? 18x4 Wordsw. Excursion iv. 482 
Cleave not so fondly to your moody cell xBao Byron Mar, 
Fal. l. li, A moody brow and mutter'd threats. 

Hence LZodi^Ie^^c (Orm.) [see -laik], pride. 
c X200 Ormin 73 Acc hurrh hatt la^e modl3le33c patt comm 
all off hemni sellfenn. Ibid. 2633 Ne toc^bo huhh nan modlj- 
le33C Off hire micclc selihe. 

Moody, variant of Moudie (mole). 

Mooe, obs, form of Mo, mote. 

Mooftee, -ti, variant forms of Mubti. 
Moogan, Moogree, van if. Moggan, Mogra, 
Mooimmmudam, variant of Mohamiiedan. 
Mooil, dial, variant of Moil sbX 
JlSooI (mwl), jd. Sc. north, dial. Forms: 
6-9 mule, 6 mull, 7 mole, 7, 9 mowle, 8-9 
mooil, 9moul,ratul,n20wl,mee(a)l(seeE.D.D.), 
8- mooL [app. a dial, variant of Mould ; for 
the form cf, gool Gold jd,- Some of the forms 
coincide with those of Mull sb., and it is occasion- 
ally difficult to distinguish the two words.] 

1. Mould, earth, soil; also in pi. ‘dry earth in a 
pulverized state; earth for working* K.Eng. Dial. 
Diet.) ; a small lump or clod of earth. (In the 
first quot. usedyf,f.) 

a 1578 Lindesay (Pit<^ottie) Chron. Scot, (S.'T.S.} I. 369 
Quhen .schocomeon Scotti.'; ground scbo..inclynnithir self to 
the earth and tuik the mulhs tbairof and kissit. X64X Best 
Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 107 They..nike it all over with hey- 
rakes . .till themowlesbee indifferent small. lbid.y Another 
hath a showle and showleth the mowles into the hole. X775 
J. Watson Hist. Halifax 543 Mooil, Mold or Earth, 1788 
W. Marshall Yorks. II. 341 Gloss., Mealsy mould, earth 
soil. 1802 A. Scott Poems (x8oS) 48 Now fields, convuls’d 
like dashin* waves, Wild row alang. An* out the ripen’d 
treasure laves The mools amang. 1834 J. Wilson Noct. 
Ambr. Wks. 1856 IV. 72 Men ca’ the wee sleek mole blind 
because he has nac cen they can see, and leeves darklin in 
the moul. 1889 FENMC7/7r«2/’A’<;«Zx52(E.D.D,)Good leafy 
mowles for nex year's blubs [bulbs]. 

2. The soil for a grave ; the grave. Also pL 
grave-clods. 


1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. ^ The rest I pas 
I ouer, of quhilkes mony now vndir ane mule and lumpe of 
clay ly togither. 1645 Rutherford Tryal^ Tri. Faithxx, 
(1845] 258 The mules of the holy grave. 1728 Ramsay 
Robt.y llic/iy, Sandy 22 Ah, heavens ! did e'er this lyart 
head of mine Think to have seen the cauldrife mools on thine. 
1789 Burns Addr. to Toothache iv. Or worthy friends rak’d 
i’ the mools, Sad sight to see I x8i6 Scott Antiq. xxxiv, 
When ye laid his head in the grave.. ye saw the moulslaid 
on an honest lad that likit you week 1885 Runciman 
Skippers <5r .5*4. 260 Aw’ll be puiten away and happed up 
amang the mouls afore maw wnny lad come.s hyem ony 
mair. 1894 Crockett Lilac Sunbonnei ix. 75 Ye smell 
o’ the muils. 1903 J. Lumsden Toozle iv. L 74 Guid auld 
Younger’s i* the mools. 

3. Cotnb., mool-board : see Mould-board. 
liflool (ni«l), V. Sc. Forms: 6, 9 mule, 9 
moul, 6- mool. [f, Mool sb.] 

1, irans. To crumble; esp. to crumble (bread) 
into a b.owl in order to soak it in liquid. 

- *595 Duncan App. Etymol. (E.D.S.) qointero, to mule in. 
*737 Ramsay Sc, Ptyv, (1707) 95 Ye ken naUhing but milk 
and bread when it is moolid in to you. 1824 Mactaggart 
Gallovid. Encycl. 413 The baimies them daigh did mool. 

2, inlr. To associate intimately with. 

17. . Blyihsotne Bridal iiL in Herd Coll. Scot. Songs 
(1776) II, 24 And there will be Alaster Sibbie Wba in wi* 
black Betsy did mool. x8o8-8o Jamieson, To rnule in with 
one, to have intimacy with one, as those who crumble their 
bread into one vessel ; q. to eat out of the same dish. I 
woilna mule in with him, 1 would have no intimate fellow- 
ship with him. t8x8 Hocc Brownie 0/ Bodsbeck I. xi, 219 
Though 1 ken I'll soon be in a warld o’ spirits, an’ that 
1 maun mingle an’ mool wi’ them for ages. 

3 , trans. To bury (cf. Mool sb. 2 and 3), 

18x8 Hogg Brownie 0/ Bodsbeck I. xi. 208 But where are 
they now? A’ mouled a* mouled 1 
liool, obs. f. Mole, Mule, var. Moul. 
2 iIooZa(e, -lah, obs. forms of Mullah. 
Moolavee, variant of Moolvee. 

Moolberye, obs. form of Mulberry. 

Moold, obs. form of Mole - ; IMoold. 

Moole, obs. form of Mole, Mule. 
lttoo*liJl(g)s, Sc. Also mu(i)lin, mou- 
lin. [f. Mool v. -h -jhgI j Crumbs. 

1828 Moir Mansie lYatich vii. 60 The laddie's girn set 
with moolings of bread. 1895 Crockett Alenof Moss-Hags 
ti. 18, 1 fed him Nvith crumblings out of my jacket pocket— 

’ moolings * Maisie Lennox called them. 

MooU, obs. f. M OLE 2 . Moollah, var. f. Mullah. 
Moollen, obs. form of Mullein. 
fMoolowe, 12. Obs. rare^\ ?Variantofor 
error for Mellow a. 

1574 R. Scot Hop Card. 6 If your grounde be grassye, 
rouglie, or slyffe, it should be first sowen with Hempe, or 
Beanes, which naturally maketh the grounde moolow^ 
destroyeth weedes [etc.]. 

Ii 3 HooIvee (mr? Iv/). Forms: a. 7 meuleuee, 

8 moulewy, molavie, -vee, moulavie, 9 
moolavee, 9 moulavie, maulavi ; /3, (7 erron. 
moolevelee), 9 Tnoulvi(e, -vee, maul vie, mool- 
vee. [Urdu mttlvty a. Arab. maulawiyy, 

properly an adj., judicial, but used as sb.,=s mattld 
Mullah, of which it is a derivative ] A Moham- 
medan doctor of the law; in India, a conipli- 
menlary designation among Mohammedans for a 
teacher of Arabic, or a learned man generally. 

1625 PuRCHAS Pilgrims II, ix. xv. i6n Amongst the 
Turkes..the Meiileuees are an order of Derueesbes, that 
turne round with Musike in their Diuine Seruice. zqqz 
Order of Council of H.E.I.C. in Claim of It cy Rader CJiurpi 
13/2 (Stanf.) The Cauree and Muftee of the district, and 
two Moulewys, shall sit to expound the Law. 1784 N. B. 
Haliied in Calcutta Rev. (1856) XXVI. 79 A Pundit in 
Bengal, or Molavee May daily sec a carcase burn. xySS 
Burke Sp. agst iY. Hastings Wks. XVI. 103 ’These women 
have jMr. Middlelon’s.. guarantee. .for their having a law 
officer of high rank, or moulavie {printed moulavrej of their 
own. 1834 Baboo II. xii. 253 The holy Moolavee was sent 
on board the ship. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Irul. II. viii. 
iii. 235 Though there was noorganisedbody of clergy, there 
was a class (called moulavis or mullahs) from which judges, 
lawyers, and ministers of religion were, taken. 1862 Beve- 
ridge Hist. Ind. HI. IX. vi. 677 The MouJvie of Lucknow. 
1891 Daily Chron. 4 Sept. 5/5 Mohammedan moulvis. 1904 
G S.M1TU Short Hist. Chr. AHssions ic6 'The Maulvies or 
hlohammedan doctors of Tunis. 

Hence Moolvee-ship, the office of the moolvee 
formerly appointed as assessor in certain courts. 

a x886 Sir G. Yule in Yule S: Burnell Atiglo-lnd, Gloss. 
Suppl. (1886) s. v. Lazo.oficer, The Moulvec-ship. .must 
have been abolished before I became a judge (I think), which 
was 2 or 3 years before the Mutiny ; for I have norccollec. 
tion of ever sitting with a Jloulvee. 

Mooly, Sc. variant of Modly a.^ and 2. 
Mooil(mr 7 n),j^. Forms: i moua, 2-7 mone, 

(4 mon, mowne), 4-7 moone; norih. 4-6 
moyu(e, 5-6 mwne, 8 mun©, 8-9 muin, 6- 
moon. [Com. Teut. : OE. mdna wk. masc. =* 
OFris. mona, OS. mdno masc. (MLG. mdne masc., 
MDu. mdne masc., fem., Du. maan fem.>, OfIG. 
mdno masc, (MHG. mdne, mdne, mdn masc., 
rarely fem.; also mdnt, mdnt, mdnde. mod.G. 
inond masc.), ON. mdne masc. (Sw. mtiney Da. 
maane), Goth, mena masc, OTeut. *mxnot>. 

According to Brugmann thisform has arisen by substilutioo 
of suffix, from the /-stem *m<enbp- Month, as OTeut. 
*neffn^ Nephew from Indogermanic *neyot’ (cf. L. 7 up 5 t‘ 
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V;/v) Cognate words for * moon ' and ‘ month ’ are found in 
all branches of Indogermanic family ; outside Teut. the 
following types occur : *maid (Gr. nrjvy moon], *vietu>n- 
(Lith. tn^nit mooni, *inene'S, 'Cs~ (Lith. meneiis^ dial, vignas, 
month), and with reduced grade of stem-suffix *inens- (Skr. 
vuls mdsa, Zend ;«.i/i/;iZ,OSl. moon, monthjGr.MJjr, 

Ion.*M<»c» L* Irish ?// 7 , month}. The prevailing view 

that the root Is to measure (the moon having, it is sup- 
posed, been named from its function as a measurer of time) 
IS plausible, but cannot be considered certainly true.] • 

1. The satellite of the earth ; a secondary planet, 
whose light, derived from the sun, is reflected to 
the earth, and serves to dispel the darkness of 
night. 

The moon’s constantly recurring changes and phases (see 
1 c and New moon, Full moon. Half-moon, Harvest moon, 
and of. Crescent, Quarter) have caused it to be taken as a 
common type of changeableness or fickleness. They are 
popularly supposed to influence the health of body and mind, 
and to cause lunacy (cf. Lunatic). The moon’s appearance 
to the eye of being diversified with light and dark patches 
gave rise to the fanciful comparison of its disc to a man’s 
fece (see ifand Man-in-the-moon). It has been worshipped 
as a deity by many races ; in classical mythology it was 
identified with various goddesses (see i b). Its white^ or 
silvery light is taken as emblematical of coldness or chastity. 

The moon’s attraction is the chief cause of the tides. The 
period in which the moon completes her series of changes, 
or in which her orbital revolution brings her back to the 
same apparent po.'iition with regard to the sun, is called 
a month ; in astronomical use this term is applied in a 
wider sense (see Month sb^ 2 a). 

c 888 K. /Elfred Bocth. xxi, Sio sunne bringS leohte da^as, 
& se mona liht on niht. CX205 Lay. 17861 pa a p.'in auen 
time pe mone gon to seine, ciasoGeu. £a:. x45Demones 
lijt is moneS meL a 1300 Cursor M, 17288 + 59 He wald for 
vus marterd bee, pat time when pe moyn wor ful. ^1384 
Chaucer H, Fame in. 1026 To wexe and wane. .As dooih 
the faire whyte mone, c 1460 Toiuneley Mysi. xiv. X77 It 
gyfys more Ii5ht..Then any son.. Or mone, when he of son 
has ton his light, i486 Dk, St, Albans c vj. Take hony 
at the chaungyng of the moon. 1577 13 . Gooce HeresbaclCs 
Hxtsb. I. (1586) 20 Looke that the winde be Westerly, and 
the moone in the wane. xsSS Shaks. L, L, L, iv. iii. 30 
The siluer Moone. 1649 Fuller ynst btaiCs Funeral 13 
The moon would have shined without any spots, X774 
Goldsm. Nat, Hist, (1776) I. 253 The waters of the sea, 
running from all parts, to attend the motions of the moon, 
produce the flowing of the tide. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
xxviii. The moon is hid ; the night is still. 1873 Dawson 
Earth fg Matt i. o The moon seems to be a body which has 
had time to complete the whole history of geological change, 
and to become a dry^ dead, and witliered world. 

b. Since the .disappearance of the grammatical 
genders of OE., in which mdna was masc., the 
feminine pronoun has commonly been used in 
referring to the moon, even when no personifica- 
tion is intended (the neater pronoun occurs, but 
less frequently) j in poetry the nioon is often per- 
sonified, always as a female, and sometimes, after 
classical example, identified with various god- 
desses, as Cyntliia, Diana, PhcEbe. 

cizgo St. Michael 451 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 3x2 Ase man 
may bi pe^Mone i-seo pe jwyle heo is neowc rijt. 13,. 
E. E, Allit. P, A. X069 The mone may per-of acroche no 
rnyjle, To spotty ho i.<?, of body to grym, 138a Wyclif Isa. 
xui. xo The moone shal not shyne in his [1388 hirj lyat. 
^ Matt. .xxiv. 29 The sunne schal be maad derk, and the 
mone schal not jyue bir li5t. 1390 Gower Con/. III. xo 3 
Benethe alle olhre stant the Mone.. : Of flodes hihe and 
ebbes lowe Upon his change it schal be knowe. XS91 
Spenser Virg. Gnat 508 And eke the Moone her hastie 
sleedes did stay. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 38 And, when de- 
scending he [rr, the sun] resigns the skies, Why takes the 
gentler moon her turn to rise ? 1843 Tennyson Love 4* Duty 

22 The Sun will run his orbit, and the Aloon Her circle. 

c. With reference to the moon’s changes or 
phases, its influences, etc. 

C1374 Chaucer Cowpl. Mars 235 He that hath with love 
to done Hath ofter wo then changed is the mone. 1303 
^ C. X. io 3 Lunatik loiters and leperes a-boute, 
And mad as pe mone silt more oper lasse. 1509 Hawe:s 
Past. Pleas, xvnr.' (Percy Soc.) 83 The minde of men 
^h*aungeth as the mone. 1603 Shaks. Meas./orM:\\\,\', 

23 Thou art not certaine, For thy complexion shifts to 
strange effects, After the Moone. a x668 Davenant Law 
pi^t. Lovers iir, i. That were a sudden change, and would 
shew Rlore of^the Moon in him, than is in a mad- woman. 
1784 Cowper Task 11. 399 Our habits- .change with ev'ry 
moon. 1803 Med. yml. IX. X38 This periodical increase 
and decrease of the fever he was inclined to ascribe to the 
changes of the moon. 

d. (Astr.) ; an imaginary moon sup- 
posed for purposes of calculation to move uni- 
formly in the ecliptic, completing its circuit in the 
same time as the actual moon. Calendar^ ecclesi- 
astical moon : an imaginary moon used in deter- 
mining the date of Easter. 

X7xa ■vii.liitbeVearx664 the 

Astronomical Moon, viz. the Moon in the Heavens; and 
the Ecclesiastical one, viz. that found by the Column of 
Golden Numbers, happening to differ from each other, this 
Rule became matter of great Dissention. 1877 Encycl. 
Brit. VII, 6x5/1 This calendar moon is not the moon of ihe 
heavens, nor the mean moon of the astronomers. 1878 Bk. 
Com. Prayer acc, to Use Ch, Irel.^ The Moon referred to in 
Ibe definition of Easter-Day is not the actual Moon of the 
Heavens, but the Calendar Moon^ or Moon of the Lunar 
Cycle, which is counted as full on its fourtecnih day. 

e. Proverb. To believe that the moon is made of 
(t^) g^ton cheese (or cream cheese) : to believe an 
absurdity. Similarly, fto say that the moon is blue, 

• 15*8 Rov Rede Me (Arb.) 114 Yf they saye the mone is 
belewc, We must bcleve that it is true. 2529 FvxiHAnSith, 


Wks.(xs73) 105/1 They woulde make men b’eleue..thatye 
Moone is made of grene chese. x6xx, 1638, 1783 (see Cheese 
sb.^ 2]. 1752 Mrs. Lennox Fem, Quix. iv. i, You may as 
well persuade me the Moon is made of a Cream Cheese, as 
that [etc.]. 176^4 [see Cream-cheese]. 

f, with allusion to the Man-in-the-moon. 
a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P, xxxix. xxo This ilke mon upon 
heh when er he were, wher he were ythe mone boren ant 
y-fed. c X374 Chaucer Troylus i. 1024 pou hast a ful grete 
care Lest*pat pe Cher! wole falle out of pc mone. CX449 
Pecock Repr. 11. iv. (Rolls) 155 Aman which stale sumtyme 
a birthan of thornis was sett In to the moone, there forto 
abide for euere* 1588 Shaks. L, L. L, v. ii. 2x4 Rosa, You 
tooke the Moone at full, but now shee's changed ? Kin. 
Yet still she Is the hloone, and I the Man. 1597 Lyly {.title') 
The Woman in the Moone. ^ 

*t*g. Mooti's 7 nan: a man who is under the 
moon's influence. (See also Moon-man.) Minion 
of the moon = Moon-man i. Moon's minion 
(pseudo-arch.) : a night-watchman.' 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. /K, 1. it 30 Let vs be Dianaes For- 
resters, (Senllemen of the Shade, Minions of the Moone. [Cf. 
I. iL 15.] Ibid. 35 The fortune of vs that are the Moones 
men, dooth ebbe and flow like the Sea. 1609 IDekuer] 
Ravens A im. B, At the beginning of every Almanack, it is 
the fashion to haue the body of a inan. .bitten and shot at 
by wild beasts and monsters. And this fellow, they. .call 
the man of the moon, or the moons man. 1623 Camden 
Rem.y Apparel (1636) 237 To what cause our mutability., 
maybe referred, I know not, vnlesse that we..are 
or the Moones men. 1827 Lvtton Pelham xlix, In an 
instant two of the moon's minions, staffs, lanterns, and 
all, were measuring their length at the foot of their name- 
sake of royal memory. 

h. jig. (esp. associated with the sun or the stars). 
c 1586 Royoon Elegie Sir P, Sidney Spenser's Wks. 
(Globe) 569/2 Tis likely they acquainted soone ; He was 
a Sun, and she a Moone. x^8 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. id. 230 
My Loue (her Mistres) Is a gracious Moone, Shee(an attend- 
ing Starre) scarce scene a light. x668 R. Stf.ele Husbami- 
man's Calling v. (1672) 70 The moon of the world doth 
interpose and hide from him the sight and beams of the 
Sun of Righteousness. 1778 Johnson 29 Apr. in Bonvell^ 
MTodern writers are the moons of literature ; they shine 
with reflected light, with light borrowed from the ancients. 

2. The moon as visible during one (lunar) month 
is in popular language spoken of as a distinct 
object from that of another month ; its ‘age’ being 
the number of days that have elapsed since new 
moon. Similarly, the sb. is used with qualifying 
words for : The moon as shining or visible at 
some particular time or place, or as presenting 
some particular appearance. (See also New moon, 
Full moon, Harvest moon, etc.) 

There is a moon^ there is tio //w/x=the moon is visible 
(not visiblel at the time and in the place indicated or Implied. 
The old moon in ilu new mootTs arms (or lap\ : the appear- 
ance of the moon during the first quarter in which the dark 
portion of the orb is made faintly luminous by earth-light. 

c xooo Sax. Leechd. III. 182 On anre nihtc ealdne monan. 
Ibid, 252 Se winterlica mona g«e 3 nor^or ponne seo sunne 
ga on sumera. XX54 O, E, Chron. an. 1x3^ Als it uu.are 
threnibt aid mone an steires abuten blm at mid dsl. c 1386 
Chaucer Prol. 403 But of his craft to rekene wel hi.s tydes, 
.. His herberwe and bis moone, ..Ther nas noon swich. 
1556 WiTHALs Diet, (1568) 1/2 The time belweene the olde 
Moone and the newe. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 111. ii> 167 And 
thirtie dozen Moones with borrowed sheene, About the 
World haue times twelue thirties beene. 1661 Evelyn 
Tyrannus (ed, 2) 13 When the State it self was as seldome 
above the Age of a Moon without a new face. 27. . Sir 
Patrick Spens vi, I saw the new moon. .Wi’ the auld moone 
in her arme. 1802 Coleridge Dejection 13 Lo 1 the New- 
moon winter-bright I .. I see the old Moon in her lap, 
fortelling The coming-on of rain and squally blast 2820 
Keats Hyperion i. 83 One moon, with alteration slow, had 
shed Her silver seasons four upon the night. 2823 F. Clis- 
SOLD Ascent Pit. Blanc 22 The sun being now ne.ar his 
setting, and there being no moon. 2837 Penny Cycl. IX. 
253/1 If the paschal moon fall on a Sunday, the next Sunday 
b Easier Sunday, i860 Tvnoall Glac. i. xxv. 185 The 
night being without a moon, we carried three lanterns. 
x8^ Harped s Plag. Nov. 906/2 'ITie young moon hung in 
the west. 189^ H. Nisbkt Bush Girl's Rom. 17 The moon 
was divine as it bathed everything with its silver lustre, as 
only Australian moons can da • 

3. With reference lo the moon’s position above 
the earth, or its conspicuousness in the sky ; often 
quasi-personified, e. g. as the witness of terrestrial 
doings, the ‘queen of the night', or the like, 

Shakspere has many passages containing such allusions. 
CX220 Bestiary 598 He sweren bi cie rode, bi 5 e sunneand 
bi 5 e mone. 1484 Caxtou Fables o/rE sop iv. x. (1889) 1x5 
God kepe..the mone fro the wulues. [Cf. Cotgr.s.v. Lutie^ 
Carder la lune des loups, and Rabelais i. xi.J 2553 Res- 
publica in. iv, 759, 1 will couche youe all vp soone, where ye 
shalnot bee spied neither of Sonne nor Mone. 2597 Morley 
Introd. Plus. 183 M.nking as little account of them as the 
moone doth of the barking of a dog. x6oq ShakS^ A. K L. 
V. ii. 119 Pray you no more of this, ’tb like the howling of 
Irish Wolues against the Moone. 1667 Milton P. L, i. 784 
While overhead the Moon Sits Arbitress: 2807 Coleridge 
To IFardsw. loi A tranquil sea, Outspread and bright, yet 
swelling to the moon. 

+ b. Phrases. Under the mootij anunder moon : 
in this sublunary sphere, on earth ; contrariwise 
above, beyond ihe moon. Below the moon : sub- 
lunary, earthly. {To praise, boast) above or beyond 
the moon : extravagantly, ’ To cast, go beyond the 
moon : to go to extravagant lengths. Obs. 

<11300 Cursor PI. 256x0 Of hb soru mai naman tell J>at 
Hues vnder J>e mone. 23.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 1092 His lyf 
wer loste an-vndcr mone. c 2380 Wyclif Wks, (1880) 192 
Irewe seruyee of god b lettid & pb veyn knackynge..b 


preised abouen pe mone. c 1425 C<mA P mrz?. ^ii^iKiIlacn 
Plays 154 iMary ! pi sone a-bouyn pe mone, as make Man- 
kyndetrewe sad. In grace for logon. axsiS Skeltos 
Plagnyf. 226 All is without measure, and fer beyonde ih- 
mone. <z 25^ Frith Another Bk. agst. Rastell (1829) a-o 
Rastell thinkcth that 1 stand well in my own conceit and' 
boast myself above the moon. ‘ 2559, etc. [see Cast v. ijl 
2586 A. Day Eng, Secretary i. (1625) 80 You reckon looRidt 
you goe beyond the Moone. ' 2602 Shaks. Ham. iv. \-ii. i.g 
All Simples that haue Vertue Vnder the Moone. 161*3 1 . 
Hen. Vllly in. ii..i34 His Ihinkings are below the Moone 
not worth His serious considering. 2625 Bacon Ess.., Cere, 
monies (Arb.) 27 The Dwelling^ vpon them, and Exalting 
them aboue the Moone, is. .Tedious. 272^ Ramsay yishi. 
xii, Far abuve the mune, We watching beings do convene 
c. Typifying a place impossible to reach or a 
thing impossible to get. 

*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. FI, iir. i. 158 And dogged Yorke,that 
reaches at the Moone, Whose ouer-wcening Arme 1 haue 
pluckt back. 2777 Priestley Platt, cj- Sp/r. (1782) I. pfcf. 
7 My mind b no more in my body, than it b in the moon.* 
2813 Wellington in Gurw, Desp. (1838) XI. 86 If I had 
been at any lime capable of doing what these gentlemen 
expected, I should now I believe have been in the Moon. 
1847 T'ennyson Princess iv. 40S, 1 babbled for you, as babies 
for the moon. 2852 Dickens Bleak Ho. vi, He was a mere 
child in the world, but he didn’t cry for the moon, i860 
Thackeray Lovel v. (1861) 196 , 1 might as well wbb for the 
moon as hope to get her. 

f d. In various phrases expressing ineffectual 
or useless action or attempt. Obs. 

<2x529 Skelton Bouge of Court 383 Thou mayste not 
.studye, or muse on the mone. 2590 Sir J. Shytii Disc. 
Weapons 25 Their bullets doo worke as much effect against 
the Moone, as against the Enemie that they shoote at. 1655 
[see Bark v.^ 2]. 1705 ir. Bosmofis Guinea Totbinkof 
forcing any thing from them, is to dbpute with the Moon. 

e. To shoot {\boIt, shove) the moon (slang): to 
make a ‘ moonlight flit’.- 
1^2-^Grose's Diet. FulgarTAeA. Y.^yedi^Shoving the Moon, 
moving goods by moonlight to prevent their beingseized by 
the landlord. Cant, ax^z'^ Universal Songster\.’ja%\iC 
wish'd to gammon her landlord, and likewise bolt the m^n. 
2837 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 123 He having just 
*snot the moon’, I bad to follow him to a cockloft in 
St. Giles's. 1892 .Zancwill Bow Mystery 10 It is well for 
the landlord to be about hb own estate in Bow, where 
poachers often shoot the moon. 

4. An appearance in the sky resembling a moon. 
(Cf, mock^moon.') 

<2x223 O, E, Chron, an.^ xio6 (MS, £) On pa niht pe on 
mor:^en was Cena Domini, .wsron sesewen iwesen monan. 
2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxv. 50 Full weill 1 wist to roe 
wald nevir cum thrift, Quhill that twa monis were sene \p 
in the lift. 2595 Shaks. yohn iv. ii. 182 They s^' fiue 
Moones were seene to night : Foure fixed, and the nfc did 
whirle about The other foure, in wondrous motion. 1784 
Cowper Taskw, 152 A wat’ry light.. that seem’d Another 
moon new rben, or meteor fall’n From heav’n to earth. 

5. A figure or representation of the moon, either 
crescent-shaped (cf: Half*5I00n) or circular (like 
the full moon) ; a moon-shaped ornament or vessel. 

Specific uses are: (a) a gas-globe {cf. Moon*shade); (^) 
U. S, slang, a large circular biscuit. 

2432 Rec. St, PI ary at Hill (1905) 26 A hole vestement 
of blu veluet with slerres & mones of golde. 1520-1 Fabric 
Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 305 Too corporax casis..lne 
one w‘*> a moone, & the other of cloth of tu-sshew blakc of 
the owt side. 1594 ? Peele Alcazar 1. i, Our Moores haue 
seen the siluer moons to wane. In banners brauely spread- 
ing ouer the plaine. 2642 R. Cari'entbr Experience y. 
xix. 326 Your arguments are like your invincible Armado s 
which in their first appearance make a mighty J\Ioone, but 
are burnt and confounded in the end. i8ai [see Maho- 
MF-Tp 2832 Tennyson /’r?/. 188 And purequinle^ences 

of precious oils In hollow’d moons of gems. 1883 Mark 
Twain ’ Life on Plississ. Hi. 460, I spent my last 10 for 
2 moons (large round sea-biscuit) & cheese. 1883 B ham 

/'oj/ix Oct., Tumblers and Gas Moons.- ^ 

Q. The disc, plate, or orifice leprcsenting the 
moon in a clock which exhibits the moon's phases. 

2546-7 Burgh Ree. Stirling (1887) 45 Ane orlege and 
mone with all nece.ssaris iharof, kepand just cours fra 
houristoxij hourls. i6zS Burgh Ree.Glasgow(iS7o)L^oo 
For. .vpputiing of the horolog brodis, mones, bunki.s anri 
roweris. zj.. Ferguson in J, Nicholson 

(1825) 493 The plate that carries the moon, that is a rouml 
hole m, through which the phase or appearance of the moon 
is seen on the sun’s plate. 

7. The satellite of a planet. 

2665 Phil. Trans. I, 72 If these two Planets have Moons 
wheeling about them. 2667 ^IiLton P. L. vih. 149 
other Suns., With thir attendant Jloons. 2784 Cowper 
Tiroc. 634 The moons of Jove. 2838 J. P. Nicholo^«i^ 
Syst. 239 Jupiter h.TS four moons, each larger than ours. 

8. poet. =s Moonlight. 

2390 Gower Con/. I. 327 Piramus cam after sone Unto 
the Welle, and be the Mone He fond hire wimpcl bloui 
there. 1667 Milton P. L . i. 440 To whose briglil image 
nightly by the Moon Sidonian Virgins paid tUtw 
2833 Tennyson Lady o/Shalott i. 33 And by the moo^ 
reaper weary, Piling sheaves in uplands ajry. 2896 A. tv. 
Houseman Shropshire Lad xxxvi, White in the moon tne 
long road lies. . , 

t 9. With ordinal numeral, denoting a particular 
day after a new moon. Obs, 


f. L. luna tertia, guar/a, etc. ^ _ 

000 Sax. Lecchd. III. 184 Mona se forma on eallum 
gum dondum nytlic ys. .& blod Ixtan oSSe wanian calne 
; mona god ys,. Ibid., Mona se offer. . Alona oridd 
9 R7de /nr finding Eastern By fixing Easter-Day upon 
Lord’s-Day following the i4lh Moon. ■ 

J. ' The period from one new moon to the next , 


moons » twelvemonth.' 
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• Still common in the ^-th {day) of the moon ; othenvise now 
chiefly i'oet. and in renderings of barbarian speech. 

CX375 C«ri(7r^lA9iS3 (Fairf.) Helias [>atprophete . .f>atst{nt 
J)e rayne l^orou his praier, hit lasted vj. mones {Cott. monet, 
Gott. monethes] & iij. ?ere. ai^ooMed. Receipts in Rol. A/it» 
1. 52 The .ix. day in that ilk mone. c Destr, Troy 1064 At 
Mid Aprille, the mone when myrthes begyn. 1523 Fitzherb. 
Huzb. § 20 Terre.. neuer dothe ajjpere, tyll the moneth of 
Iune,and specyallye whanne there is great wete in that mone. 
x6o8 Shaks. Per, ir. v, 10 One twelue Moones more shee'Ie 
weare Dianas liuerie. 1618 J. Dyke Caveat Arc/ttp^iis 
{i6ig) 20 VVho may not soone be sufficient to reade..the 
Church*seruice, and once in a Moone to bestow a mornings 
blessing vpon his people? 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. 
ii. (1^3) 33 The last assault, that wm given on the thirteenth 
day of the Moon. 17x6 Gay Trivia 11. 360 When hoary 
Thames . . Was three long moons in icy fetters bound. 1756 
Washington Lett. Writ. 1889 1. 393 They proposed, .to stay 
only one moon, and then to start for their nation. xSaa Lamb 
Elia Ser. i. Ayoung and tender suckling — under 

a moon old. 1876 EncycL Brit, IV, 675/1 The 14th of the 
paschal moon. 1877 W, Matthews Ethnogr. Hidatsa 60 
A land where the summer was hut three moons long. X90X 
Henley Hawthorn <$• Lavender efllPcas is the moon of roses, 
The lovely and flowerful dme. 

slang. A month's imprisonment, 

1830 Moncrieff Hrt. London n. L (Farmerl, They’ve 
lumbered him for a few moons, that’s all. X894 A Morri- 
son Mean Streets 259 So Scuddy’s life went on, with occa- 
sional misfortunes in the way of a moon, or another drag. 

c. = Honeysioon. 

{1709 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem, (1736) I. 28 Tho’ it sur- 
vives not the Hymensean moon.] x8s9 G. Meredith R. 
Feveret xxxii, Where may these lunatics have gone to spend 
the Moon? 

XL. The time during which the moon is visible. 
Obs. or poet, 

137s Barbour Bruce iv. 617 And als soyn as the moyn 
wes past, Hym thoucht weill that he »w a fyre. x83a 
Tennyson Eleanore 124 The.. odorous wind Breathes low 
between the sunset and the moon. 

'I* 12 . The moon. a. Silver, b. Argent. 

1573 Bossewell Armorie 11. 119b, His fielde is Saturne, 
an hande dextre in fesse, of the moone. x6io B. Jonson 
Aiclt, ir. i, The great med’cinel Of which one part pro- 
iected on a hundred Of . .Venus, or the Moone, Shall turne 
it to as many of the Sunne. 1651 French Distill. vL 197 It 
will resolve the bodies of the Sunne, and Moone. 
flS. A fit of frenzy ; = Lune a. Obs, 
sBtyj Tourneur Rev. Trag. «. E ^ I know 'twas but some 
peeuish Moone in him. x&ia Sm E. Dering Sf, on Relig, 
94 A new Moon did take these men, I did begin to flnde a 
oiSerent greeting. 

14 . » Moon-eye r. ? Obs. 

1726 W. Gibson Diet. Horses 2) 213 Other Infirmi- 
ties., such as Moons and Defluxions in the Eyes. 

16 . attHb. and Comb, a. Simple attrib. = * of or 
pertaining to the moon, existing in or made by the 
moon or moonlight’, as moou'blastingj -dotid^ 
•davjitt 'gleam, ^glimpse, -haze, -path, ^ray, -tide, 
-wake) b. objective, as c. instru- 
mental or locative = * by the moon or moonlight, in 
the moonlight, under the influence of the moon’, 
as mooti-blanchedy -blasted, -bright, -charmed, 
-freezing, -gathered, -glittering, -led, -loved, -made, 
-mellowed, -raised, -soaked, -tanned, -taught, 
-trodden, -whitened adjs. ; also (sense 5) moon- 
Ci'owned adj . ; c. similative, as moon-arched, browed, 
ppl. adjs.; also = 'moon-shaped', as moon- 
face, -head, 

X776 Mickle tr. Cainoens' Lusiad ir. 77 Stern warriors 
with the quivering lance, Or '•moon-arch’d bow. 185* M. 
Arnold Summer Hight i In the deserted *moon-bIanched 
street. X794 Coleridge Relig. Mustngs 338 Ghastlier 
shapings than surround *Moon-b]asted Madness when he 
yells at midnight. 1642 Milton A/>ol. S7nect.yiVs. iSsx 
III. 314 Those thanks in the womans Churching for her 
delivery from Sunbuming and *MoonbIasting. x8o6 Moore 
Epist. I. iv, How we should feel, and gaze with bliss Upon 
the *raoon-bright scenery here 1 185s Bailey Mystic, etc, 
90 *Moon-browed maids. 185s M. Arnold SouthemNight 
XXX, Down to the brimm’d *inoon-charmed Mmn. 18x3 
Hogg Queen's Wake ii. “Wks. (1876) 19 His cap the •moon- 
clouds silver gray. X776 Mickle tr. Camoend Lusiad iv. 
x68 And •moon-crown’d mosques lay smoaking in the dust. 
*895 F. M. Crawford Casa Braccio xiii, The •moon.dawn 
sending up its soft radiance to the sky. 2S55 Thackeray 
NewcomesWxi, He. .surveyed the beauties of his time as the 
Caliph the *moonfaces of his harem. X619 PasqtdSs Pahn. 
(1877) 131 To comfort *Moone-fac’d Cuckolds, that were sad. 
i8cm^7 J . Beresforo Miseries H tint. Life 304 The necessity 
of borrowing the spectacles of a moon-faced friend. 185$ 
Tennyson Maud i. l xviii, Maud the beloved of my mother, 
the moon-faced darling of all. 18x9 Shelley Pranet/u 
Uni. I, 32 The spears Of their •moon-freezing^ crystals 
1834 Lytton Pompeii iii. xi, These old hags, with.. their 
*moon-gathered herbs. xSzS Lights ^ Shades II. 274 This 
ominous ramble of the *moon-sazing ‘ thrice illustrious *. 
X870-4 J. Thomson City Dreadf. Nt, xiv. i, With tinted 
•moongleams slanting here and there. xSzx Shelley Hellas 
633 In the faint *raoon-glimpse He saw. .the Turkish ad- 
miral. X794 Coleridge Relig. Mttsings 274 Where by night, 
..The lion couches.. Or serpent plants his vast •moon- 
glittering bulk, x^x Kipling Light that Failed (1900) 
103 A ftunt beating like that of a muffled drum came out of 
the *moon-haze. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. Jir. vi. The 
rubicund *moonhead goes wagging ; darker beams the 
copper visage. 1832 Tennyson Pal, Art 252 A still salt 
pool.. that hears. .The plunging seas draw backward from 
the land Their *moon-led waters white. 1629 Milton 
Hymn Nativ, xxvi, The yellow-skirted Fayes, .leaving their 
•Moon.lov’d maze. x88o W. Watson Prince' s Quest Poems 
(1905) II. 178 As steals The •moon-made shadow at some 
traveller’s heels. ?X795 Coleridge To Nightingalc\Q\l\'^- 
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in whose mild •moon-mellow’d foliage hid. X897 Kipling 
Captains Courageous iv. 103 She sat down in the •moon- 
path on the water. x8i8 Scott Hrt, Midi, xxix, Haud 
your tongue, ye *moon-Taised b— 1 1844 Ld. Houghton 
Palm Leaves 202 A picture by *inoon-rays designed. 2892 
Ld. Lytton King poppy EpiL 133 Herbs •moon-soak’d on 
Hecate’s altars. 2648 Herrick Hesper., OberotPs Pal., And 
now be finds His •Moon-tann’d Mab. 2850 Mrs. Browning 
Seaside Walk ii. The water grey Swang in its •moon- 
taught way. — Early Rose xii, Singing gladly all the 
•moontlde Never waiting for the sumide. 1863 Swinburne 
Atalauta 41 Making sweet .. •moon-trodden ways And 
breathless gates and extreme hills of heaven. 2876 Morris 
Sigurd 11, 137 The *moonwake oyer the waters, x^2 Ld. 
Lytton King PopPy vii. 187 Their *moon-whiten*d wings. 

16 . Special combinations : moon-blink (see 
quot.) ; moon-blow, injury to the body produced 
by the moon’s rays; moon-born ppl. a., (a) bora 
under the moon’s influence ; (b) bom in the moon ; 
moon-bow, a lunar rainbow; moon-box, a device 
for exhibiting the moon on the stage of a theatre 
{Cent. Diet.); f moon-burnt ppl. a., moonstrud^; 
moon-clock, a clock showing the changes and 
phases of the moon ; f moon-clover = moon-trefoil 
moon-creeper = Moon-floweb 2 {Cent. Diet.) ; 
moon-culminating ppl. a., applied to such stars 
(used in calculating longitude) as culminate with 
the moon and are near its parallel of declination ; 
so moon-culmination, the culmination of certain 
stars with the moon {Cetti. Dictl) ; moon-cul- 
minator, a moon-cuiminating star ; moon-cutter, 
one who cuts gas globes (see sense 5) ; moon- 
daisy, the ox-eye daisy. Chrysanthemum Lettcan- 
ihemitm; moon-dog, a dog that bays the moon; 
fin early use =* Mooneb i; + moon-drake 
(fancifully modelled on Fire-drake), a fiery 
moon; 'h moon-flaw, a defect attributed to the 
moon’s influence; moon-glade U.S., the track 
made by moonlight on water ; moon-god, the god 
of the moon ; a deity associated with the moon ; 
so moon-goddess ; moon-knife, a crescent- 
shaped knife used by leather-workers ; moon-lily 
s=: Moon-flower 2 ; moon-madness, lunacy 
(cf. sense i c); moon-montb., a lunar month 
(Ogilvie 1882); moon-penny. Chrysanthemum 
Leucanthemum (Treas. Bot. 1866) ; moon-plant, 
the plant Soma ; moon-proof a., proof against 
the moon’s light or influence ; moon-rainbow, a 
lunar rainbow ; moon-sail, -sheered ppl. a. (see 
quots.) ; moon-shooter slang, one who makes a 
‘moonlight flit’; moon-shot///.^, accompanied 
by fitful moonlight; moon-slave poet,, applied 
to the tide as dependent upon the moon ; moon- 
ated ppU a,, ? occupied by the moon; moon- 
trefoil, Mcdicago arborea ; moon-wise a., learned 
in the moon’s movements, etc.; t2noon-wiser,an 
instrument for finding the position of the moon; 

moon- work (see quot.); moon-year [cf. G. 
viondjahr^ a lunar year (Webster 1864). 

1867 Smyth SailoPs JVord-bk., *Moon-blink. a temporary 
evening blindness occasioned by sleeping in the moonshine 
in tropical climates. 1832 R. F. Burton Schtde I. ii. 12 It 
took his countenance a year or two to recover from the ; 
effects of the *moonblow. 1691 Dryden K. Arthur u. i, 

A *moon-bom elf. 1857 W. Smith Thorndale iv. ii, There 
would be no end to the astonishment of your moon-bom 
traveller, ^ sBcz La Lytton King PopPy vii. 69 The moon- 
bom music of the nightingale. 187X G, hlACDONALD Ode to 
Light isi Organ All the colours.. In rainbow, *moon. 

bow, or in opal gem. cx^6o A Scott Poems (S.T.S.) iv. 65 
Sum *monebrunt madynts myld, At noneiyd of the niebt, 
Ar chappit vp with chyld, x8oo Gentl. Mag. 1226/2 Under 
the West tower is a •moon-clock. X7X3 J. Pctiver in 
Phil, Trans. XXVIII. 47 Camerarius nis *Moon Claver, 
2827 Philos. Mag, 1,47 A, List of *Moon-culminating Stars 
for 1827. 1867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk.,*Moon-culmina- 
tors, certain stars near the same parallel of declination as 
the moon [etc]. 2883 B'hant Daily Post ii Oct., Flint- 
glass Trade. — *Moon Cutter wanted. 2835 Miss Pratt 
Flower, F/.(i86i) III.31X Ox-eye or *Moon Daisy. axSSy 
Jefferies Toilers of Field (1892) 310 The broad moon- 
daisies stand in the grass. 1668 Evelyn Corr. 24 June, 
Let the •Moon-dogs bark on, kill their throats are drie, 
x68S R, Holme Armoury 11. 184A The Mooner, or Moon- 
Dog which continually is Barking at the Moon, 1832 J. 
Bree .SV, Herbert's Isle 163 ’Tween the screech of the 
owl and the moon dog’s moan. <2x633 Corbet A non 
segttiiitr Poems (1807) 218 See where a •moon-drake ’gins 
to rise, a x65h2 Brome Queen Cone, iv. vii, 1 fear she nas 
a *Moonflaw in her brains. 1866 Ia)weli. Biglow P. Ser, 

11. Introd., •^loonciade : a b^utiful word : for the track 
of moonlight on the water. 2893 Westm. Gaz. 8 Nov, 3/x 
The gondolas and launches pass like dark shadows in a 
moon-glade. 1862 I^wlinson Ane. Mon., Chald. viii. I. 
200 The temple at hlugheir was built in honour of the •moon- 
god, Sin or HurkL 1832 Keichtley Myth. Gr. ^ It, 104 
From their confounding her with their own Artemis, it would 
seem that they regard^ her as the •moon-goddess. 1882 J. 
Paton in Encycl. Brpt. XIV, 389/2 The dyed leather is., 
grounded with a curious *rooon knife. x888 Clark Russell 
Death Ship HI. 129 The *moon-lily when it hangs down its 
white beauty and contracts its milky petals. 18x7 Shelley 
Rev. Islam vi. xvii. 2 Want, and •Aloon-madness, and the 
pest's swift Bane, a 1843 Southey Comin.-pL Bh. IV. 634 
A seller of *moonpJant. 2862 R. H. Patterso.s Ess. Hist. 

^ Art 47s The soma or moon-plant is a round smooth 
twining plant, peculiar to the AravalU Hills [etc.]. x6i6 
B. JoNsoN hiasque efOberon Wks. 979 Be your eyes, yet 


•Moone-proofe? 2817 Shelley Rev, Islam vi. xxvIL 9 A 
hanging uomc of leases, a cauopy mooii-proof. 1835 J. P. 
Kennedy Horse Shoe R. vi. Your thick skull is moon- proof! 
1830 Browning Christmas Eve vi. ii 'Twas a •moon-rain- 
bow, vast and perfect. ' 1841 R. H. Dana Seaman's Man. 

Moon-sail, a small sail sometimes carried in light winds, 
above a skysail. 1867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk., *Moon- 
sheered, a ship the upper works of which rise very high, 
fore and aft. 18^ Globe a Apr. 1/5 The *moon-shooters 
sometimes have lodgers in their abodes. 2902 Contemp. 
Rev. Dec 842 The gusty *moon-shot night. 2839 Bailey 
Fesius viii. (1852) 93 Where tide, the •moonslave, sleeps. 
iSgt Troub, Raigne K. yohnw. (1611) 75 Could 1. .Remoue 
the Sunne from our Meridian, Vnio the *moonesied circle 
of th' antipodes, xwx Miller Card. Diet., Medicago; 
•Moon-TrefoU...It hath. .a. .Fruit, shap’d somewhat like 
a Half-Moon. 2382 Stanyhurst AEueis m. (Arb.) 74 .^nd 
•moonewise Coribants on brasse their od harmonic linckling. 
2674 Flamsteed in Phil. Trans. IX. 210, I fell to peruse 
hir. Street’s Discourse, and to consider tne Contrivance of 
his •Moon-wiser, C. Nesse Antichrist 201 His work 
is Idolatry, a work of darkness, *moon or night-work, 
mLooU (m«n), zf, [f. Moon sb.'] 

1 . In various nonce-uses. a. irans. To expose to 
the rays of the moon ; ref. to ‘ bask * in the moon- 
light (cf. Son V .) ; to give ottl (a light) as a moon, 
b. intr. To shine as a moon ; to move as a satellite. 

2602 Holland PlinyW, 96 If they would haue it (re. wax] 
to be exceeding while indeed, they seeth it yet once more, 
after it hath bin thus sunned and mooned. <2x830 Mrs. 

Night Meny Mani, Where be all tby laughters 
clcM?., Where thy festive companies, Mooned o'er with 
ladies’ eyes? 2854DEQuiNCEYidH/<73iV^.A>.vi. Wks. II. 337 
The huge man. .not sunning, but mooning himself— apricat- 
isg himself in the occasional moonbeams. 2872 G. Mac- 
donald Whs. Fancy ^ I mag. iV. Parables, Love's Ordeal, 
An earthen lamp whose faint light Mooned out a tiny halo. 
2B86 R, F. Burton Arab. Nts. iabr. ed.) HI. 99 White as 
a full moon when it mooneth on its fouiteenth night. <2x903 

H. S. Merriman Tomntaso's Fortune, 610.(1904) 64 The more 
curious of the President’s guests, who were now mooning 
innocently around them as tney sat. 

2. ititr. To move or look listlessly or aimlessly (as 
if moonstruck) ; to go about, along, around (etc.) 
in a moonstruck or listless manner, colloq. 

2B48 Alb. Smith Idler upon Town 46 A mooner is an in- 
dividual who moons about without any object, half absent, 
half contemplative. 1862 Hughes Tom Brown- at Oxfx, 

I mooned up and down the High-street, staring at all the 
young faces. 1867 Miss Braddon Run to Earth I. ii. 40 
* What are you standing mooning there for?' asked the man. 
*Why don't you go to bed?* 1B86 J, K. Jerome I^ 
Thoughts (1889) 44, 1. .did nothing whatever, except moon 
about the house and gardens. 

b. trajts. To pass away (the time) in an aimless 
or listless manner ; also cccas, to utter mooningly. 

2836 T. Hook^ G. Citmey III, 179, 1 ‘ mooned * out, that 
my sympathetic ignorance of the object of our dialogue had 
wounded her feelings. 2876 Besant St Rice Gold, Butterfy 
xvi, 1 iiught have mooned away the afternoon in the 
Park. 1878 W. C. Smith Hilda among Broken Gods (1879) 
235 Why had I mooned away the night, when there was 
that to do Which still might heal our sorrow ? 

3 . To bunt by moonlight. 

2898 Encycl, Sport II. 64 All the excitement of the ex- 
pedition may be said., to He in this ‘mooning’. If the 
dark object which the hunter fondly imagines to be an 
opossum He higher than the line of the moon, he must per- 
force fix his eyes on it and ivalk steadily backwards until 
the moon is directly behind it. . . llie beast can obviously be 
mooned from one spot only at any given moment. 

Moon, rare obs. f. Man sb.'^ \ obs. L Moan. 
Moouack (mr^'nsk). Also 7-8 mouack^ 8 
monax, 9 moonax. [a. Lenape monachgeu (f, 
7 nonham\.od\g); themod.L.formisww7<7;»:.J The 
ground-hog or woodchuck, Arctomys monax. 

Among the negroes, the name is applied to a mythical 
animal su^osed to have a baneful influence. 

2676 T. Glover Virginia in Phil. Trans. XI. 630 There 
arealsoseveral sorts of ravenous Beasts, as Wolves, Racoons, 
..Monacks, Fl^g Squirrels. 2740 P. Collinson Mem, 
Bartram (2849) 140 A harmless land-animal, about the sue 
of the large gray Fox-Squirrel, called a Monack. 2747 G. 
Edwards Nat. Hist. Birds u. 104 The Monax, or Mar- 
motle, of America. 28x4 Lewis & Clark Trav. Missouri 
River {xZgz) HL 966 We observed in our route no animals 
except, .a moonax. 2872 Schele de Ve-kz Americanisms 
132 The poor negro who meets it . . is doomed, . . Experienced 
negroes say when they look at him ; ‘ He gwine to die ; he 
seed the moonack’. 

Iffoonaul, variant of Monaul, 

Moo'nbeam. A ray of moonlight Also fg, 
2390 Shaks. Mids. N. ui. L 276 And plucke the wings 
from painted Butterflies, To fan the Moone-beames from 
his sleeping eies. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 113 As the Moonc- 
Beames playing ypon a Waue. 2737'PoPE Hor, Sat 11. vL 
i8q Tell now the hloon-beam trembling falls, And tips with 
Silver all the walls. 1793 Coleridge Imit. Ossian jp But 
I.. shall.. dwell, the iloon-beam of thy soul, In Slumber’s 
nightly hour. 28x7 Wolfe Burial Sirg. Moore ii, By the 
struggling moonbeams’ misty light. 

Moo'u-blind, a. [Cf. Du, mctanblind, G. 
moitdblittdl\ 

I . Of horses: Suffering from 'moon-eye*; moon- 
eyed. Also used sb, as the name of the disease. 

i663 Phil, Trans. III. 731, I had a very narrow escape 
from an excellent Horse which had that only defect, which 
they call Moon-blind. i68g O. Heywood Diaries, etc. 
(1885) IV. 134 [Th® marc] was a very likely beast, but 
proved moon-blind. ei72oW. Gibson in Compi. Farrner 
(1766) S.V. Blind Q 3/2 Mg';!.. foreign writers, ..in treating 
the diseases of horses, have .. reckoned the moon-blind 
symptoms as a peculiar disease of the eyes, without having 
any relation to a cataract. 2903 Blackw, Mag. Jan. 66/1 
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MOONLESS. 


Another horse.. which- was.. moonblind— that is to say, he 
was more blind at certain times than at others. 

2. fig. Of intellect : Purblind. ? Obs, 

znti Shaftesb. C>^rtnrc. (1737) HI* 211 We have to deal 
with a sort of moon-blind wits, who.. may be said to re- 
nounce day-light, and extinguish. .the bright visible out- 
ward world. 1738 Warburtom £>iv. Legat. I. 39 The Pro- 
fessors of them [fc. metaphysics and logic] are Moon-blind 
Wits. 1757 — Let. to Hurd 8 June (18^) 244 In full .. 
con^dence of the publick’s being more than moon-blind, you 
gave them a key to the secret. 

3. Suffering from blindness brought on by sleep- 
ing exposed to the moon’s raj^s. 

1830 Marryat Kin^s Ozun xxii, It would be as well 
..to request the officer of the watch not to permit the men 
to sleep on the upper deck. We shall have many of them 
moon-blind. 1846 Mrs. R. Lee A/r. IVanderers xviii. 
(1854) 314 Soldiers who have been'moon-blind for life. 
Hence zaoo'n-blindness. 

c 1720 W. Gibson in Compl. Farmer (1766) s. v. Blind 
Q 4/1 Another kind of moon-blindness, which is also the 
fore-runners of cataracts. 1837 Livingstone Trav. yi. 133 
You may sleep out at night, looking up to the moon till you 
fall asleep, without a thought or sign of moon-blindness. 
18^ Hayes Among Men ^ Horses i. (ed. 2) 9. 
Moo'U-calf. [Cf. G. mondkalb (Luther); also 
inondkind, MLG. maanenkhtd ^kind - child).] 
f 1, - An abortive shapeless fleshy mass in the 
womb; a false conception. Obs. 

Regarded as being produced by the influence of the ^moon. 
1565 Cooper Thesazirus. Moluy..^ moone calfe (in the 
womans woumbe). 1594 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. Ii. 387 
The moone calfes in the womb, which' fall out often. 16x5 
Crooke Body of Man 193 The signes of the Mola or Moon- 
calfe. 1658 tr. Portals Nat. Magic n. ii. 29 A certain 
woman.. brought forth in stead of a child, four Creatures 
like to frogs. . . But this was a kind of a Moon-calf. 
fg. 1623 Poems on Aff. State (1703) II. 106 And then 
Democracy's Production shall A Moon-calf be. 1644 Pre- 
rogative Anatomized 12 The Parliament is in labour of a 
Moon-Calfe. 


b. A misshapen birth, a monstrosity. Obs, oxarch. 

16x0 Shake. Temp. it. iL 139 How now Moone-Calfe. X83X 

Carlyle Sari. Res. in. x. (1858) 168 England . . offers pre- 
cisely the elements ..in which such moon-calves and mon- 
strosities are best generated. 1837 — Ft. Rev. (t872) III. 
1. vli. 41 This huge mooncalf of Sansculottism. 

c. One born with undeveloped brain; a con- 
genital idiot ; a born fool. 

(1620 B. JoNSON Nevus fr. New IVorld. Pr. . . Moone 
Calves ! what Monster is that^ . . ? 2 Her. Monster? none 
at all ; a very familiar thing, like our foole here on earth.] 
x6a7 Drayton [iitU') The hloone-Calfe. Siultorum plena 
simt omnia, 1693 Dryden Juvenal vi. (1697) 158 The Po- 
tion., turns his Brain, and stupifles his blind. The sotted 
Moon-Calf gapes. 1763 Beattie ToChurehill 4 Fame,.. 
What half-made moon-calf can mistake for good? x8x8 
Scott Hrt. Midi, xxx. If he is as you say, d’ye think he’ll 
ever marry a moon-calf like Madge ? x8S6 Stevenson Kid- 
napped v, * No ’, smd the poor moon-calf, changing his tune 
at once. 

2 . In allusive or misapprehended senses, a. One 
who gazes at the moon; a ‘mooning’, absent- 
minded person. (Cf. Calf i i o.) 

C1613 Middleton No IVit like- Woman's r. 1. 112 One 
Weatherwise, .. Observes the full and change, an arrant 
moon-calf. X826 Disraeli Viv. Grey iii. vi, I have been 
playing, I fear, the mooncalf tonight ; and find that, though 
I am a late watcher, 1 am not a solitary one. 1840 Dickens 
Bartu Rudge vi, Instead of standing gaping at her, like an 
old mooncalf as I am. 


t b. A child of the moon ; a fickle, unstable 
person. Obs. rare. 

~ 1607 Chapman Bussy (PAmhois iv, Women. .Are the most 
perfect images of the Moone (Or still-vnweand sweet Moon- 
ralues with white faces). X647 Trapp Comm. Acts xxii. 19; 
I shall be counted a Moon-calf ; a Retraxit shall be enlred 
against me. X656 — i Tim. iii, 8 blinisters must neither 
^c^*calves, nor blooii-calves; double-tongued,* nor un- 
stable, or double-minded. 

^Moo’u-curser. fa. ’ (See quot. 

1673 -) b. dial. A wrecker. - • - » 

• *®73 R- Head Canting Acad, 101 The Moon Curser is 
generally taken for any Link-Boy; but particularly he is 
waits at some Comer of Lincolns-lnn- Fields with 
a Link m his hand, who under the pretence of Lichiine 
you oyer the Fields.. shal light you into a Pack of Rogues. 
17 .. in J. Ashton i8/A Cent. Waifs (1887) 234 One Volly 
Vance, omerwise caU’d Glym Jack from his having been 
\ *770 C. Biddle 

(1883) 51 A ship from Jamaica . . the crew of which had left 
her, and gone to Providence in what was called one of the 
Mooncursers or wreckers xaij R. B. Thomas 
Almana^HBoston, U.S.) Dec., .\ll the village moon-cursers 
came in for their portion of the wreck. 

SIoO‘n-dial. A dial for showing the hours of 
the night by the moon. • - 

x 685 Goao Celest. Bodies i. vl 17 Some pretious Stones 
are Natural Moon-dials ; the Selenite [etc.]. X727-53 

Chambers Cycl. s. v. Dial, a X849 Poe Faiiylayid x i Al^ut 
twelve by the moon-diaL • 1877 Encycl. Brit. VII. 15.^ note^ 
In one of the Courts of Queens’ College, Cambridge, there 
is an elaborate sun-dial.. and around it n series of num^rs 
which make it available os a moon-dial when the moon's 
age is known. 

Moone, obs. form of Moan, Moon, 

Mooned (mi/nd, poet. m«*ned), ppl. a. [f. 
Moon sb. or v. +. -ed.] 
f 1. Lunatic. Obs. rare^^. 

CX5SO CiiEKE Matt, iv, 24 AI y‘ weer other sprited, or 
moond, or palseid. 


.. 2. a.' Shaped like the (crescent) moon ; crescent- 


shaped. b. Ornamented with moons or crescents; 
having moon-shaped markings. 

x6o7 Dhkker Whore of Babylon Wks. X873 II. 258 Goe ; 
cut the salt fome wth your m^ned keeles. a 16x8 Sylves- 
ter Mirac. Peace Sonn, xxxviiif The Mabomite. .in Vienna 
plaine Hts mooned Standards hath^ already pight.' X630 
Drayton Noah's Flood When with his mooned traine 
The strutting Peacock. .Flutter into the Arke. 1667 bbt-* 
TON P. L. IV. 978 Th* Angelic Squadron . . sharpiiing in 
mooned homes Thir Phalanx. X776 Mickle tr. Camoens' 
Lusiad i. (1778) 20 Their bowsprits pointing to the shore, 
(A safe moonM bay). 18x7 Shelley Rev. Islam xii. xiii. 6 
The brazen rein she flung Upon his neck, and kissed bis 
mooned brow, x868 Tcgbtmeier Pigeons xxi,’ X74 The 
Swiss and Mooned pigeons have a crescent-shaped coloured 
mark on the breast. x88s-^ R. Bridges Eros ij- Psyche 
Nov. V, 'Twas then he wrought this work ..Emboss’d with 
rich design, a mooned car* 

3. fa. Mooned man - Man-in-the-moon. Obs. 
b. Accompanied or -attended by the moon, or 
moonlight. Also applied to a moon-goddess. 

1605 Drayton Man in the Moon ad fin., And oftentimes 
the Mooned man outspies the Eauedropper. X629 Milton 
Hymn Nativ. xxii, Mooned Ashtaroth, Heav’ns Queen and 
IMother both. CX&25 Beddoes Poems (1851) 96 

Be pale, thou mooned midnight ! 

4. Moonlit, rare, 

1831 Lytton Milton 1. ii, Dreams he of nymph half hid 
in sparry cave, Or Naiad rising from her mooned wave? 

Mooner (mwmai). [f. Moon sb. or v. + -er 1 . 
In first sense rendering mod.L. lundrius.\ 

• f 1. A kind of watch-dog (see quols.). Obs. 

XS76 Fleming tr. Caiud Dogs 29 This kinde of dogge is 

likewise called, .the Mooner : Because he doth nothing else 
but watch and warde .. bawlng and wawing at the Moone. 
1589 L, Wright Hunting ^Antichrist 16 The dogge 
called Lunartus, the Mooner, whose nature is continually 
to barke at the Moone-shine in the water. x688 R. Holme 
A rmoury n. 184/r. 

2. One who moons about. 

X848 [see h[ooN V. 3I. x866 Sala From^ Waterloo to 
Peninsula II, 102 A ‘Afooner'is an idle, listless, friend- 
lessly inquisitive person, of street-wandering habits. 1884 
Punch 5 July i/i The ancient grey Bridge is delightful to 
moon on, For ne’er such a spot for the mooner w.as made. 

Moonery (mi^'nari). £f. Moon v. -f -ery.] 
= Mooning vbl. sb. i. 

a 1834 Coleridge in Blackw. Mag. CXXXI. 1x9/2 The 
most fantastic yet maudlin moonery. 

Moonest: see Monish 

t Moo'net. Obs. rare"^, [f. Moon sb, + -et.] 
A small moon,. satellite. 

1642 Bp. Hall Free Prisoner \\, Three Tract. (1646) X12 
Some lesser Planets moving round about the Sun, and the 
Moonets'about Saturn and Jupiter. 

Moo*a-oye. [f. -Moon sb. + Eve sb, ; in sense i 
transl. of L. oettlus lunaticus (Vegetius).] 

L Farriery. (Usually //.) An eye affected with 
intermittent blindness (attributed to the moon’s in- 
fluence) ; also, the disease itself, moon-blindness. 

1607 TorsELL Fourf. Beasts (1658) 280 Of Lunaiick or 
Moon-eyes, 1639 T, de Gray Compl, Horsem. 6 Be you, . 
marvellous careful! Chat neither your stallion or mare have 
,, moon-eyes, watry eyes, or bloud-shottcn eyes. 1748 tr, 
Vegetius^ Distemp. Horses 152 There is another Distemper 
. .the Ancients called it a Moon-eye. 

2. a. A North American fish, Hyodoit (ergisus. 
b. The cisco, Coregonns hoyi, 

1845 Synopsis Fishes N.Amer. in Mem, Amer. 

Acad. II. 462 Hyodon tergisus .. Called ‘Moon-eye’, 

• Shiner ’, ‘ Lake Herring * at Buffalo. 1884 G. B. Goode 
Nat. Hist, Aquatic Anim. 541' The Moon-eye or Cisco. 

Moo'n-eyed, PpL a. . [f, Moon-etb + -ed 2 . 
Cf, G, vioiuidugig.\ 

1. Farriery. Affected with the disease of ‘moon- 
eyes ’ ; moon-blind. 

x6xo Markham Masterp. ii. xii. 239, I haue seene many 
a slothful! and heauy horse brought to be moone eyed. by 
the folly of his rider. 1792 A Young Trav. Prance 75 The 
English mare that carries me- .is going rapidly blind. She 
is moon-eyed. xZxxEpcrting Mag. VIll, 262 (George Parker 
on bis examination found that she was * moon-eyed 
tb.: Purblind; squint-eyed. Obs. 
x688 Dryden Brit, Red, 94 So manifest, that even the 
moon-eyed sects See whom and what this Providence pro- 
tects. X736 Ainsworth Artr.i 7 rV/.,. Moon eyed, tusciosus^ 
hiscitiosus. 1785 Grose Diet. Fulg. 7 ',, Aioon^eyed hen^ a 
squinting wench, • • 

t2. Having eyes adapted for seeing at night. Obs. 

1699 Wafer in Phil, Trans. LV. 51 From their seeing so 
clear as. they do in a moon-shiny night, we used to call 
them moon-eyed. 1706 Phillips (ed. 6), Moon-eyed or Owl- 
eyed, that can see better at Night, than by Day. 1796 New 
Ann, Reg. 166 Or whether blinded by the solar glare, The 
moon-ey’d Indian. .to balsam groves repair.' x8z7G. Field 
Chromatics (1845) § 335. 165 That kind of nyctalophia [sic] 
called moon-eyed, which U common to the Bushmen of 
Southern Africa, who sleep out the day, and are blind 
when the sun shines, but. .see well in seeming darkness. 

3. Haying round, wide-open eyes, as a terrified 
person. 

• X790 Wolcot (P. Pindar). Ep. to J. Bruce Wks. 

^12 II. 358 Moon-eyed Wonder oj>es her lap to thee. X7M 
Campbell Pleas. Hope u. 265 Fly, like the moon-ey’d herald 
o^Dismay, Chased on his night-steed by the star of day, 

Moo’u-fern. [Cf. G. mondjarni\ = Moon- 
wort 1. 

1671 in Ety mol. Ling, Angl., Bot.~ 1813 Hogg 

Queen s Wake i. iii (1814) 68 We saddled ouir naigis wi’ the 
Icif, And rode fra Kilmerrin kirk, x^o Browning 
bordello HI. 2 Braid moonfern now with mystic trifoly. 


SEob'U-fisll, A name for various fishes re- 
sembling, or having parts that resemble, the moon: 
a. The sunfish, Orthagorisciis mola. b. U.S. Ati 
ephippioid fish, C/ixlodipterus faber. o. Any fish 
of the genus Selene. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. xxiv. 169 The Mooce 
fish, or Orthragoriscus. 1681 Grew Musxmn 1. 102 Mc»i> 
fish, Mola Salviani Luna ; Because the Tail-fm is sIutvH 
like a Half-Moon. 1810 Nat. Hist, in Ann. Ref^, 
The moon-fish (tetraodon mola). 1845 Storer Sjiwil;, 
Fishes N. Aiiier. in Mem. Amer. Acad. II. 339 Ephipna. 
gigas, Parkinson. . . Called ‘ Moon-fish ’ in the Anlilles. iM, 
Goode Fish. ludust. U. S. 17 (Fish. Exhib, Puhl.) Jloon 
fish- Chxtodipterus faher. 1884 — Nat. Hist. Aqualic 
Anim. 322 Eeleue known.. in North Carolma as 

the ‘ Moonfish ' or ‘ Sunfish '. Hid. 323 The Silver Moon- 
fish — Selene argentea. 

BEoo'zi-flower. 

1. The ox-eye Aslxiy, .Chrysanthemum Leucan- 
themum ; also C. segetum (Treas. Bot.). 

1787 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 2) II. 929 Greater Daisy. 
Ox-eye. Moon-flower. x8di Dora Greenwell PprwjaM 
The Sun-flowers and the Moon-flowers. 

2 . A tropi cal plan t, Ipomxa Bana-nox, that blooms 
at night, having large fragrant white flowers. 

1859 Tennent Ceylon II. vii. iii. 162 One most interesting 
flower . is a night-blowing convolvulus, the moon-flower 
of Europeans. 1887 Miss E. Money Dutch Maiden (1888) 
23 The odorous moon-flower gave out a rich perfume. 

Moong, mung (mrrij, mni)). [Hindi 
A species of vetch, Phaseolus Mungo, common in 
India; also, the fibre of this plant, of which mats 
are made. 

x8oo Misc. Tracis^ in Aslat. Ann. Reg. 299/1 The stalks 
of the Oord are hispid in a less degree than those of the 
Moong. 1866 Livingstone Last Jntls. (1873) I. ii. 34 A 
large basket of soroko, or, as they call it in India, ‘mung’. 
19. . Rtod, Trade Listf Moong mats. 

IVIoonge, variant of Munge.^/iz/. 
t Moo’iiified, ppl, a. Obs. rare’^'^, [f. Moon 
jA + -IPY + -edI.J Shaped like a moon. 

X795 yemima I. X43 [A peacock’s] moonifled tail. 

Moonily (mK-nili), adv. [f. Moony a. + -lt 2.] 
a. ?Likeamoon. b. In a mooning manner. 

a 1849 Beddoes Song on Water ii, So our sails in the 
bubbles Ghostily Are mirrored, and hover Moonily. 1887 
Punch 10 SepL x xo ‘ Far worse I * he moonily muttered. 

Iffooniness (mw*nines). [f. Moony a. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being moony, 

1895 G. Meredith Amazing Marriage I. xix. 226 Contact 
with her spirited him out of his mooniness, 

Moo'ningf, vbl. sb. [f. Moon v. + 

1. The action of the verb Moon ; listless or aim- 
less wandering about or contemplation. 

X857 Kingsley Two V, Ago i,’ John Briggs,. neglected 
alike work and amusement for lazy mooning over books. 
1882 L. Stephen Swif ix. X95 The knight used, it seems, 
to lose himself in metaphysical moonings. 

attrib, 1859 Meredith R. Feverel xii, Lady Blandish 
likewise hinted at his mooning propensities. 1862 Sala 
Acc. Addresses 2x4 It may have been on a mooning e.\cur- 
sion.. when I had. .nothing to do. 

2. Hunting by moonlight. (See Moon v. 3 .) 
UXoO'uing,///. a. [-ING^.] Listless, aimless. 

Hence Moo’xiingrly adv, 

1893 Max Pemberton Avw/’/rn/tf 177 Chinese moonindy 
silenL 1905 Athenaeum 19 Aug. 232/2 The Celt of the 
Forty-five* was not a mooning misanthrope. 
lUoonisll (mz<‘nij), a. Obs. or arch. Also 5 
monyssb. [f. Moon sb. + -ISH.] Resembling or 
characteristic of the moon ; influenced by the 
moon; acting as if under the moon’s influence; 
changeable, fickle. 

c 1407 Lydg. Reson <$• Sens. 6183 God forbede That ihcr 
sholde in womanhede Ben any Monyssb tache at al, put 
stedfaster than ys a wal. 1581 Molcaster Positions 
xxxviii. (1887) 176 As for bodies the maidens be more weake, 
most commonly euen by nature, as of a moomsh influence. 
1600 Shaks. a. Y. L. hi. ii. 430 At which time would 1 , 
being but a moonish youth, greeue, be effeminate, change- 
able. x6z2 Webster IkVr/V<;Z?tfZ'//K3,ThesearebutMoonah 
shades of grelfes or feares, 1834 Sir H. Taylor 2nd Pt, 
IV, ii, ’Tis moonish madness. . 

Moo'iiite. [+ -ITE.] A dweller in the moon. 

■ Tr. Shandy \:xxx\ii. 

'II Mooujah, mTLnjah (m/rndsa, mo-nd^a). 
Also moon-, munja, moonyah. [Hindi tnunj, 
Skr. fmmja.l A name for certain Indian plants 
yielding fibres used for making ropes. 

* 185s Roylb Fibr. Plants India 32. 1864 Chamb, Efcyct. 

VI. 559/1 Moonjah, Munjah, or Moonyah iSacchanm 
Munja), a gra.ss of the same genus as the sugarcane, xoo 
Treas. Bot., Moonyah, an Indian name for the hore or 
A rundo Karka. 1879 E; Arnold Lt. Asia v. 130 Its heaa 
bound back With munja grass. .. . 

Moonke, -rie, obs. forms of Monk, Monkery. 

• HflCoouless (mx/*nles), a. [f. Moon sb. + -less.] 
Without a moon ; not lit up by the moon. 

x<o8 Dunbar Flyting 92 Eolus full word, and Neptunus, 
Mirk and monelei fsls Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rofls) III. 
S3 But saill or ruthif m the mirk midnycht, And , 

als withoutin ony licht. 1653 H. More 
(X 713) 3 Moonless and starless nights. *75® Carte /// • 
Eng. n. 393 It was. .in a dark moonless night that the 
Scots before midnight.. marched under cover of the a J ' 
ing wood. X804 K- Grahame Pagan Papers 104 The 
moonless night has a touch of frost, and is steely-clear. 



MOOWLET. 

BCoOnlet (m;7’nlet), [-let.] A little moon, 
183a Motherwell 47, I pledge thee hi the silver 
horn Of yonder moonlet bright. 1891 CassclC s Fant, i^Iag, 
Dec. 55/1 The satellites of satellites, the little moonlets of 
the moons. 

Hence f Moo*jiIeted a. Bo(, = Lunate. 

J787 tr. Lintixu^ Fam. PI. 385 ..Capsules 

many, moonletted, recurved, one-cell’d. 

•iUoOllligfllt (mw'nlait), sb. [f. Moon sb, + 
Light sb."^ Cf. Du. maa 7 ilicht, Ger. mondlicht^ 

1 . The light of the moon. 

? <11366 Chaucer Rant, Rose 1010 Ne she was derk ne 
broun, but bright, And deer as tis] the mone-llght. ci^o 
Jacob's Well 166 In |?e iiyjt foUvyng, be l>e monely^t, a 
kny3t . , cam rydyng homwarde. 1596 Shaks. Mcrdt. F, 
V. i. 54 How sweet the moone-ligUt sleepes vpon this banke. 
1666 Drydem Ann. Mirab, Ixvhi, Till the last streaks of 
dying day withdrew And doubtful moonlicht did our rage 
deceive. 1765 Maty in Fhxl. Tratis, LV. 311, I saw the 
comet, hut could form_ no judgment as to its appearances, 
because of the moon-light. 1M3 Si£SY.'i>.%Q'A Silverado Sq% 
4 A tall ship lying anchored in the moonlight, 
b. transf. andy^. 

<21450 Tourn. 153 The cheefe wasaplowmell, 

And the shadow of a bell, Quartered with the Moone-llght, 
1868 Farrar Silence <|* K ii. (1875) 30 This pale moonlight 
of a utilitarian or rational morality. 1873 Black Pr. Thule 
iii, If you asked him what Sheila was like, he would have 
answered by saying that there was moonlight in her face, 
f 2 . A moonlight scene or landscape. Obs. 

1753 Scots Miig. May 263/2 A moon-light, from Van Bos. 
man. x76*-7i H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) 
III. 243 A small moon-light, 1778 Sir J. Reynolds DAr. 
viii. (1876) 457 A picture which 1 have of Rubens : it is a 
representation of a moonlight. 

3 . — Moonshine 4. ? Obs, 

1809 Scott Poacher 81 Yon cask holds moonlight, run 
when moon was none, Redgauntiet c^. -xviii, A cask 

of moonlight. 18*9 [see Moonshine 4]. 

4 . U.S, An e.Kcursion made by moonlight. 

x8^ Boston fMass.) yrnl. 13 Aug. 3/7 To-night the fourth 
in the series of moonlights will be made. 

5 . Amcr, Univ, slang, (See quots.) 

x8sx B. H. Hall College Words 210 Moonlight. At 
Williams College, the ^rize rhetorical exercise is called by 
this name ; the reason is not given. The students speak of 
* making a rush for moonlight i. e. of attempting to gain 
the prize for elocution. x8^ C. Durfee Hist. Williams 
College 104 Those who receive the appointment to speak for 
Uie prize have always.. been called * Moonlights*. 

6. attrib. as adj. Accompanied by, bathed in 
moonlight; lit up by the moon, moonlit; per- 
formed by the lignt of the moon. 

X584 R. Scot Diseov, Witclur. x. ix. (1886) 150 Riding in 
a moone light night. *590 Shahs. Mids, H. it. i. 141 Ifyou 
will.. see our Moone-light reuels, goe with vs. 1797 Mrs. 
jRadcliffs iialian xli, The gate opened at once upon the 
moonlight mountains. 1819 Keats Eve St. Agnes xiii, A 
little moonlight room, Pale, latticed, chill. ^ 2829 Coleridge 
Monody Chatterton (later vers.) 135 Dancing to the moon- 
light roundelay. 

b. Moonlight flit., jiiUing\ the removal of 
household goods by night to avoid paying rent. 
So moonlight waiiderer, {colloq, or slattg.) 

vjzx [see Flittino vU, jA.]. x8a3‘ J. Bee’ Diet. Tur/izo 
IMoonlight wanderers, or ’ fly-by-night* persons, whp cheat 
iheir landlords and run away by night. 1824 Craven Gloss. 
93 Moon-light flit. 1866 Athenxum 13 Oct, 474 Probably 
Walkden wished to have his rent before it was due, that he 
might be safe against ' a moonlight flit 

Comb, 

1762 Warton On Birth Pr. Wales 48 The cloister's moon- 
light-chequer'd floor. 1820 Skelley Sensitive Plant i. 34 
The wand-like lily. .lifted up.. its moonlight-coloured cup, 
XflCoonligllt (m/i'nbit), v. [Back-formation 
f. Moonlighter.] a. pass. To be attacked by 
moonlighters, b. ifitr. To engage in moonlighting. 

1887 Spectator rs Oct. 1376 An Irish tenant pay.s this 
rather than be moonlighted, 1887 Times 26 Feb. 8/3 Eight 
men were, .charged with moonlighting,. .The accused were 
not moonlighting. 

SXoOXLligilted (mi7*nloited),///. a. [f. Moon 
sb. Lighted ppl. a, after Moonlight sb. Cf. 
Moonlit.] Moonlit. 

1829 James Richelieu xxviii, The thunder-clouds passed 
away, and left the sky clear and moonlighted. 1859 Mere- 
dith R. Feverel XX, The moon-lighted valley. 

MCoonliglxtei? (m^'nloitoi), [Formed as next : 
see -erI.] One who engages in moonlighting or 
commits a moonlighting outrage. ^ 
j88a Leeds Merc. 27 Mar., A ‘ moonlighter * shot by the 
police, ittej VizETELLY Glances Back 11. xxxv. 275 Irish 
landlords driven abroad, .by the fear of moonlighters, 
TVTnn nlT gliting (m/z-nlaitig), vbl, sb, [f. 
Moonlight jA + -ingI.] 

L The performance by night of an expedition, or 
of an illicit action. 

x88i Gentl. Mag. Jan. 67 The exciting occupation of 
moonlighting. . .The object Is to capture the cattle that have 
gone wild [etc.]. 1883 Century Mag. July 130/2 Sometimes 
well owners * torpedo * their wells stealthily by night to avoid 
paying the high price charged by the company. This opera- 
tion is called * moonlighting *. 

2 . spec. In Ireland, the perpetration by night of 
outrages on the persons or property of tenants who 
incurred the hostility of the Land League. 

1882 Pall Mall G. 20 June 2/1 As Boycotting is preferable 
to ‘ Moonlighiing so is parliamentary obstruction lo physi- 
cal force. 189a Times 9 Dec. 9/1 A gross * moonlighting ’ 
outrage is reported from Kerry, where, .a party of ten men 
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entered the house of a farmer.. and treated him so brutally 
that he is not expected to recover. 

Jig. x886 Hu.xlev in Life (1900) II. ix, 144 All good men 
and true .should combine to stop this system of literary 
moonlighting. 

So Moo'nlightmg ppl, a, 

1886 Pall Mali G. 26 Aug. 8/2 Small Ikloonlighting gangs. 
iSBj Spectator Z Oct. 1330 One of the moonlighting party 
that attacked Sexton’s house. 

IhXoonligfhty (m«*nl3iti), a. [f. Moonlight 
sb. + -T.] Resembling moonlight. 

1876 Mrs. Oliphant Curate in Charge vii, A sort of 
moonlighiy blue. 

JSHoO'n-likei^. and adv. [f. Moon sb. + -like.] 
Like or resembling a moon; having the charac- 
teristics of the moon; after the manner of the moon. 

1596 Spenser Q, v, vii. 13 She saw transfigured Her., 
hloone-like Mitre to a Crowne of gold. 1642 H. More< 
Song 0/ Soul II. iii, in. Ixii, Venus Moon-Iike grows corni- 
culate. zSxQ Southey Kehama viii. iv. The multitude 
behind close up the rear With moon-Iike bend. 1865 G. 
MAcnoNALDy^.^<?r^tfx^ Apaleface, on which a faint moon- 
like smile was glimmering. 

fMoo’nliBg. Obs. [f. Moon sb. -f -lingI.] 
A simpleton ; an idiot. 

26x6 B. JoNso» Devil an Ass i. vj, I haue a husband, . . 
But sucha moonding, asno wit of man Or roses can redeeme 
from being an Asse. 

Moonlit (m/ 7 *nlit), a, [f. Moon sb, -h Lit 
ppl, a.j Lit up by the moon ; bathed in or flooded 
with moonlight. 

1830 Tennyson A rab. Nis. 27 The sloping of the moon-lit 
sward. 1883 t7</. Words 112 She stood on deck, watching 
the moonlit sea. 

MoO'n-litteUy a. poet, [See Litten ppl. a.] 
= prec. . 

1843 Hirst Poernsj^ Under a lattice encircled with flowers 
Dim with the dew of the moon-Utten hours. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par, II. tti. 105 A piece of fair moonlitlen snow. 

t Moo’n-man. Obs. [Cf. Moon sb, i g.] 

1 . One whose occupation is pursued by moon- 
light ; a * night-walker ' ; one who robs by night, 

Cf. * the inoones men*, Shaks. i Hen. IF, i. ii. 35. 

1632 Sherwood, Moone-men, brigands. 

2. A gipsy. 

1608 Dekker Lanth. ^ Candle Li. G 2 b, A Moone-man 
signifies in English a mad-man..By a by name they are 
called Gipsies, they call themselues Egiptians, others in 
mockery call them, hloone-men. 1621 B. Tonson Gipsies 
Metam, Wks, (1641)65 They are Gipsies o* this yeare, o* 
this Moone,. .C4 Oh they are called the Moone men I re- 
member now 1 a X700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Criru;, Mootvmen, 
Gipsies. 

0. A dweller in the moon. 

a 1625 Fletcher, etc. Fair Maid Innvi. ii, Tay. Shall I be 
a moon-man ? Foro, 1 am of opinion, the people of that 
world, .do vary the fashion of their cloathes oftner then .any 
Quick-silver’d nation in Europe. 2847 Emerson Poems 
(1857) 104 Beauty of a richer vein. .Unto men these moon- 
men lend. And our shrinking sky extend. 

Moonvaker (m!<-nr«ik3i). [f. Moos sb. + 

Rakeri.] 

1 . A native of Wiltshire. 

^ See quot. 2787. In Wiltshire a more complimentary turn 
is given to the story : the men were caught raking a pond 
for kegs of smuggled brandy, and put off the revenue men by 
pretending folly, 

1787 Grose Provine. Gloss., Prov. R vij b, Wiltshire Moon- 
rakers. Some Wiltshire rusticks, as the story goes, seeing 
the figure of the moon in a pond, attempted to rake it out. 
18x9 J, C, Hoanouse Let. in Smiles y. Murray (1891) I. 
xvi. 409, I have been., immersed 111 the miserable provincial 
politics of my brother moon-rakers of this county, x88x 
Slow Wiltsh, Rhymes i The Wiltshire Moonrakers, 

2 . A sail above the sky-sail; ci. moon-sail, 

1867 Smyth Sai/oPs Word-lk. 1890 W. f. Gordon 

Foundry 37 Now all the old canvas has gone, wita its sno\vy 
wings from the watersails to the moonrakers. 

Hence jUoo’xx-rakln^zi^/. jA, 'raking the moon'; 
fig. pursuing vain thoughts. 

1869 Blackmobe Lorna D. xvil, As soon as ever it was 
known that my wits were gone moonraking. 18^ Hall 
Caine Manxman i, ix,' 43 Have the lad’s wits gone moon- 
raking, 1 wonder? 

Moo’nrise. [f. Moon sb. + Rise sb.] The 
rise of the moon. Also used for ; The east. 

lyzS Phil. Trans. XXXV. 454 A luminous Arch.. which 
extended it self almost from Sun-set to Moon-rise. 18x7 
Shelley Rev. [slam ir. x. O’er the still sea and jagged 
islets darted The light of moonrise. 1868 Lockyer Elem. 
Asiron. J72 The time between two successive moonrises 
varies considerably. 

Moonseed (mzz'nsf'd). [f. Moon sb. + Seed 
sb., after mod.L. menispermum (badly f. Gr. 
moon, cncpfia seed).] A plant of the genus MenU 
spermnm (having lunate seeds). 

1739 Miller Gard. Diet. II, Menispermum, Moon-seed. 
j8z2 Hartus Auglicus II, 547 Menispemmui Canadense. 
Canadian Moon Seed... <1/. P'jVy/mVuw. Virginian Moon 
Seed. 1857 Gray First Less. Dot. (1866) 93 The rudiments 
of pistils are often found In the sterile blossom, and rudi- 
mentary stamens in the fertile blossom, as in Moonseed. 

attrib. 1849 Balfour Matu Bot, § 746 Menispermacear, 
the Moon-seed Family. 

Moouset (mz7*nset). poet. [f. Moon sb., after 
sunset.] The setting of the moon. 

1845 Browning Good News ui, Twas moonset at starting. 
2870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 2B0 In the darkling tide 
Betwixt the moonset and the dawn of day. 

Moon-shade- [CC. G.mondschattehxsQnze^.] 

+ 1 , The plant nightshade. Obs, 


MOOKSHINE. 

xfiaS Bacon Sylva § 975 Soporiferous Medicines. .Hem-- 
locke, Mandrake, Mooneshade. 

2 . A circular lamp-shade. (Cf. Moon sb. 5.) 

2830 Galt Lawrie T. ix. vii, A table-lamp with a moon- 

shade. 1841 Civil Eng, »$- Arch. yrnl. IV. igs/r No moon- 
shades should ever be used, as, besides intercepting a con- 
siderable portion of the light, they [etc.]. . - 

3 . Shadow occurring between spells of moonlight.' 
1905 H. Yi\s\irr Pre'Raphaclitism II. 19 Like palled shapes 

in a heavy dream, detached by moonlight and moonshade. • 

SCoo'U-sliaped, a. Shaped like the moon, 
esp. crescent-shaped, lunate. 

X709 Loud. Gas, No. 4510/7 The Hoy Burthen g or 10 
Tun, . . Moon shap’d in her Sleir. 1763 Mills Pract. Husb. 
III. 282 Compressed moon-shaped pods. x868 W. K. Parker 
Shottlder^girdle Vertebr. 32 The moon-shaped ‘glenoid* 
spaces of the coraco-scapular cartilage. 

II Moousliee, mnnsM (m;7-n//). Also 8 mun- 
chee, 8-9 moonsbi, -shy, 9 munshee. [Urdu 
muushT, a. Arab. imtnshV, pres. pple. of anskala 
to compose, causative of nasheCa to grow up.] A 
native secretary or language-teacher in India, 

1776 N, B. Halhed Cede Cenioo Laws i. 17 Moomld, a 
Writer or Secretary. 2782 J. Price Tracts I. 89 (Y.) The 
young gentlemen. .reason and dispute with the munchees 
(tutors) in Persian and Moors, X788 Burke Sp, agst. W. 
Hastings Wks;. XVI, 223 There was a Persian moonshee in 
a secret, of which Cantoo Baboo waA ignorant. i8ooWf.ll£s» 
LEV in Owen Desp, (1877) 743 An establishment of Moonsbics 
and native teachers., will be attached to the new College. 
1849 E. TLfi&swicK. Dry Lcai’es .\o, 1 made my old Muham- 
madan Munshi.. compute the date. Spectator 11 Feb. 
164 The Queen read Persian like a moonsbL 

Moonshine (mr^-njain). Also 5 -shone (?). [f. 
Moon sb. -f Shine sb. Cf. OHG. tndnschln (mod.G. 
mondschein), Du. maneschijn, ON. mdnashin.] 

1. = Moonlight i. 'iHow rare or poet. 

c SSQQ Mclusine 22 Here shall we abyde tyl it be mone 
shyn. 2598 Shaks. Merry W, v. v. 106 Pinch him, and 
burne him, and turne him about. Till Candles, and Star- 
light, and Moone-shine be out. 1633 Earl Makch. Al 
Mondo (1636) 130 His dayes. . passe as a shadow by Moone- 
shine. X798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. i. 78 Whiles all the night, 
through fog.smoke white, Glimmered the white moon-shine, 
18x4 Scott Wav. xxxvH, The twilight bad given place to 
moonshine when the party halted upon the brink of a pre- 
j cipiious glen. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 45 Every .. 

I gleam of moonshine, .mocked and laughed at him. 

b. fig. and allusive. 

\ 1607 Chapman Bttssy (PAmbois^ iv. t. Women.. as the 

tender Moon-shine of their beauties Cleeres, or is cloudy, , 
make men glad or sad. 2839 Bailey Festus xvi. (2852) r86 
The lap-dog dreams, as round he lies, In moonshine of his 
mistress' eyes, 

1 0. The time when the moon begins to shine. 
‘1690 Gt, Scanderbeg 19 We went together, at the Moon- 
Shine, upon the Sea Shore. 

t d, transf. {Jocular), A month, nottce-use, 

\6o$ Shaks. Lean. \u$ For that I am some iweiue, or 
fourteene Moonshines Lag of a Brother? 

2 . Taken as the type of t An appearance without 
substance; something unsubstantial or unreal; now 
esp. foolish or visionary talk, ideas, plans, etc. ; 
orig, in phr, ^moonshine in the water, later simply 
mooushine. Also a matter ofi moonshine i^obs.). 

1468 Poston Lett, II. 326 If Sir Thomas Howys wer. , 
made byleve and put in hope of the moone shone in the 
water and I wot oat what. 1530 Palsgr. 865/r For moone 
shyne in the water pour vne chose de riens. 1588 Shaks. 

L. L. L. V. ii. 2 o8. x^fj’iklwvson Jiitu ih. dThcircontinuall 
brawlings about hloone shine in the water. 1624 Bedell 
Lett. ii. 49 Our dissentions are about Moone-shine. 1658 R. 
Franck North. Mem. (1821) 33 Their.. delectable morsels 
will melt into moonshines. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. T. s. v,, 

A matter or mouthful of moonshine, a trifle, nothing. xSza- 
56 DeQuincey Confess. (1862) 7 Coleridge's entire state- 
ment upon that subject is perfect moonshine. 184: B. Hall 
Patchwork II. viiL 155, I found the whole affair.. a matter 
of moonshine. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) 

I. vii. 261 A science, and not a mere edifice of moonshine. 
1887 la/or 3 Sept. 1x73 As for all this talk about Federal- 
bm, it is moon^ine. It means nothing practical at all. 
t b. To haftg by the moonshine : to be baseless. 
1S32 More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 564/2 Ye may wel per- 
ceiue . . that the profe of al hb whole conclusion . , hangeth 
all by the moneshyne. 

c. slang. Gilded moonshine : see quot. ? Obs, 

2823 ‘J. Bee* Diet. Tur/xzx Gilded Moonshine, sham 

bills of exchange: ‘no effects'. xZza. Hist. Gaming 
borrow money on his own notes of hand, which they call 
‘gilded moonshine*. 

+ 3 . Coohery. a. Eggs in moonshine x a pre- 
paration of eggs used in the 16th and 17th c. Also 
allusively (with reference to sense 2). b. A dish 
in which a *sky* of blancmange or custard was. 
diversified with a half-moon and stars in clear jelly. 
(Mrs. Glasse Cookery, 1767, p. 289.) 

1576 in Hakluyt's Voy. (1600) III. 23 It is to be thought' 
that the King of Portugall would not have given to the 
Emperor such summes of money for egges in mooncihine. 

»593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 24 You may discourse of.. , 

I wott not what maruelous egges in mooneshine. 1605' 
Shaks, Lear rr. ii. 35 He make a sop oth’ Moonshine of 
you. cx^S Howell Lett. (1653) iL xxii. 34 Could I those 
whiteIyStarsgonigb,..I'd poach them, and as Moon-shine, 
dress, To make my Delia a curious mess. x66o May' 
Accompl. Cook {1665) 437 Eggs in Moon-shine. 

4, Smuggled or illicit spirit. Cf. Moonlight 3 . 

(The precise application varies with the locality.) 

1785 Grose D:Vr. Fulg. T’.s.v.jThe white brandy smuggled 
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on the coasts of Kent and Sussex, is [ed. 1796 and the gin 
in the north of Yorkshire are] called moonshine, 1829 
Brockett //. C. Gloss, (ed. 2), Moon-light^ Moonshine^ 
..smuggled whiskey. 1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk 
I. Q A gl^s of real Hollands-genuine moonshine. 

attrib. 1901 Munsey's Mag. XXV. 428/1 Georgia and 
Arkansas have the greatest number of moonshine stills. 
Ibid. 430/2 Moonshine whisky. 

5 . attrib. or as adj. Illuminated by the moon ; 
moonlit; (of persons) active by moonlight or at 
night. Cf, Moonlight sb. 6. Obs. 

1587 Harrison Englatui^ i. xxiv. 129 A spirit that would 
of custome in a moone shine night. .run at tilt and turneie 
in complet armor with anie knight.. in that place. 1598 
Shaks. Merry W. v. v. 42 You Moone-shinereuellers. 1626 
•Bacon Sylva § 866 Starre-Light Nights, yea, and bright 
Moone-shine Nights, are Colder than Cloudy Nights. 2726 
Swift Gulliver 1. v, It being likewise a Moon*.shine Night, 
1820 Snorting Mag. VII. 97 ]\Ioonshine sportsmen, famdU 
arly termed poachers. 1831 Brewster Hat. Magic xiii, 
(1833) 327 During the clear moonshine nights of November, 
fb. Vain, empty. Obs. 

i668 H. More Div. Dial. nr. xxvi. (1713) 242 They are 
weak, abortive. Moonshine Conceptions. 

lilooiislliiier (m;7‘nj3in9i). U.S. [f. prec. + 
-ErI.] a distiller of ‘moonshine* (see prec. 4). 
So Moomshining vbl. sb.^ illicit distilling. 

i860 Agnes Strickland Old Friends 31 The moonshiners 
had no cargo to defend. 1892 Pall Mall G. 8 Mar. 7/3 A 
Knoxville iTenn.) telegram, .says A desperate fight has 
occurred between a party of * moonshiners ' and a sherifTs 
posse. x8gs Chicago Advance 6 June 1285/3 young man 
speaking at a temperance meeting while his brother is in 
the penitentiary for * moonshining *. 

t Moo'usliiuing, ppl a. Obs. [f. Moon- 
shine sb. + -iNG -.] = Moonshiny I. 

1710 R.Ward Life H. More 134 Lying one Moon-shining 
Night in the Cradle awake, be was taken up thence. 2786 
Mrs. Inchbald I'll tell you what iv. i, It was a fine moon- 
shining night, last night. 1828 Lights ^ Shades II. 231 
Jack and myself went thither on a moonshining Monday. 

Moonsliuiy (mit-njaini), a. [f. Moonshine 
sb. + -Y.] 

1 . Illuminated by the moon ; moonlight. 

2602 Carew Cornwall 236 b. In a faire Moone-slunie 
night, he hyeth to dig it up, 1717 Pope in Lady M. IK 
Moniagu’s Lett. Oct., I lie dreaming of you in moonshiny 
nights, 2886 P.^ S. Robinson Valley Teetotum Trees 140 
Every one who likes to do so may still believe that on moon- 
shiny nights the elves and fays come out into the meadows. 

2 . White as moonlight ; resembling moonlight. 

IxSas Coleridge ./I Clos x8 As spotless fair,as aiiy 

light As that moon-shiny doe. 2837 Carlyle Pr, Rev. 1. 
XV. iv, Thy serenely beautiful Philosophising, with Its soft 
moonshiny clearness. 

8. Of the nature of ‘ moonshine ’ ; vain, unreal. 
xSSoi'a/. Rev, No.^1291. 122 There is a good deal of moon- 
shiny sentiment in It, especially in the conversation of the 
lovers. 1884 A. Maclaren in Chr. Commw. n Dec. 111/2 
Unsubstantial emptinesses and moonshiny illusions.. which 
men chase after. 

t Moo’nsick, a. Obs. [f. Moon sb, + Sick a. 
In OE. mSnsik (Northumb.), *mSm 4 oc MDu. 
inaensiec (Du. maanziek\'\ Lunatic. 

C97S Rushv). Gosp. Matt, iv. 24 pa be dioful hxfdun & 
mon-sekas [lunaticos\ & loman. 1562 J, Heywood Prov. ^ 
EPigr.{lZ6^) 205 Wyfe, 1 weene thou art dronke or Leuni- 
nk^ Nay husband: women are neuer moone sicke. 16x6 
T. Adams Souls Sickness Wks. (1629) 473 If his Itch pro- 
ceed from a Moone-sicke head, the chiefe intention is to 
settle his braines. 

II M:oonsif(.f, munsif (m;?nsif). [Urdu, a. 
Arab. just, honest ^res. pple. of an(afa 

to be bisected, be impartial, from «fg^balf).] A 
native judge in India. 

Comm. E. /ml. Comi. 31 
Mmmjf. 183s MACAuui,Y in Trevelyan ComOct. Wallah 
^ Shasters and the Hedeya will be useless to 
a Moonsiff or Sudder Ameen. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
lndia\\. 51Q It w^ provided, that the Heads of villages 
^oula be Munsifs in their respective villages. 1876 Grant 
.•I J L,ci. 556/2 Moonsifs, who were at first re- 
stricted to hearing cases valued at fifty rupees, were made 
cojTJPetent to deal with those of 150. 

JxLOOUstoue (m«*nstdQn). [f. Moon sb. + 
Stone j5., after L. selemtes^ Gr. aeXtjvi-rns (\tdos) 
Selenite.] ‘A popular name, alluding to the 
lustre, for some varieties of adularia and albite. The 
moonstone of the ancients was probably selenite * 
(Chester Did. Min. 1896). 

i6« Sherwoo^ A moone-stone, pierre de la Itme. x68i 
W. ItoBERTSON (1693) 893 A moon-stone; 

Sclemtes. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2), Hanborough. Oxf! 
near Woodstock, is noted only for the 
stone. iBqzP/uI. XCII. 280 Moonstone of Ceylon 
2839 Bailey Festits xix. (1852) 3x1 The moonstone’s chang- 
ing light. 1877 Streeter Prec. Stones 210, 211. ** 

attrib. 2898 G. Meredith Odes Pr. Hist, 24 She gazed 
With eyes, the moonstone portals to her heart. 1808 
IVesim. Gaz. 5 May 3/2 The coat was of Parma violet velvet 
and the skirt moonstone-grey. 

Moo'n-stricken, ppl. a. = Moonstrdok. 

^ 1820 Scott Abbot Like some moon-stricken knight 
in a Spanish romance. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, 
xvi. (1862) 248 The moonsiricken Prince. 

Moonstruck (mz 7 ’nstn?k), ppl. a. [f. Moon 
sh.-i-strtuky pa. pple. of Strike v. Cf. Ps. c.vxi. 6 
and late Gr. (7€\i]v60\tjTos, -vKTjfCTos.J 
L Affected in mind or deranged in conduct 
(through the supposed influence of the moon) ; in 
early use and arch. = lunatic ; now implying a dis- 


tracted or dazed condition apparently due to some 
mental obsession. 

1674 Milton P. L. xi. 486 And Moon struck madness, 
pining Atrophie. 2742 Pope Dune. iv. 12 The moon-strude 
Prophet fell the madding hour. 1849 Dickess Dav, Copp. 
xxxiii, I, the moon-struck slave ot Dora, perambulated 
round and round the house and garden for two hours. 1832 
M. Arnold Tristr. ^ Iseult i. 209 ‘Up, Tristram, up 1 . 
‘thou moonstruck knight 1 What foul fiend rides thee?* 
2885-94 R. Bridges Eros ^ Psyche Mar. xxii, Deform’d in 
body, and of moonstruck mind. 

2. (tjee quots. and cf. Moon-blind 2 .) 

2846 Mrs. R, Lee Afr. Wattderety xviii, I was afraid I 
was moon-struck \note^ by sleeping in the open air}. 2867 
Smyth SailoVs IVord-bk., Moon-struckf an influence im- 
puted to the moon in the tropics, by which fish.. though 
recently taken, become Intenerated^ and even spoiled. . . 
Human beings are also said to be injured by sleeping in the 
moon’s rays. 

Moontan, obs. form of Muntin. 
Moonward(S (mzJ*nw 9 id(z), adv. [f. MoON 
sh, -p -wabd(3.] Towards the moon. 

1835 Bailey 35 From the immoveable star-plane to 

the prime Conceptacle of motion, moonwards, through All 
spheres in graded order. 

HHoonwort (m7?nwi?it). [f. Moon sb. + Wort 
sb.f after med.L. Ifmdria Lcnary sb.\ Du. maan- 
kruidf G. inondkrauil\ 

1 . The (tiTii BoltycAium Lunar la == LuNAUYj^.b. 
Also small or lesser moomvort (= old Bot. name 
Ltinaria minor). 

2578 Lyte Dodoens i. xciv. 136 This herbe is now called In 
'Lading Lunaria^nnd Lunaria minor. .\n English Lunarie, 
or Moonewort. 1592 Sylvester Bartas l ili. 763 Horse, 
that.. Tread upon Moon-wort with their hollow heels; 
Though lately shod, at night goe bare-foot home. 2597 
Gerards Herbal w. Ixxxv. 329 Lunaria or small Moone- 
woort groweth vpon dire and barren mountaines and heathes. 
1652 French Distill, ti. 46 The leaves of.. the lesser Moon- 
wort. 2783 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxxii. (1704) 489 Moon- 
wort, which grows on dry pastures, has one natced stem, and 
one pinnate^ frond. 2834 S. Thomson IVtld PL 111. (ed. 4) 
238 The curious Httlo fern moonwort. 

2 . The plant Honesty, Lunaria biennxs\ = Lu- 
nary a. KX^o great moonwort. lObs. 

x6x2 Lunaire snajeur ; on grande lunaire. Great 

Moonewort, Pennie-fiower. ..Honestie. 1656 W. Coles Art 
ofSimplingyj The seed of Bulbonack resembles the Moon, 
which is therefore Great Moonwort, 178^ Martyn 
Rousseatfs Bot, xxiu. (X794) 320 The brilliant whiteness of 
these sllicles has occasioned this plant frc. Honesty} to be 
called White Sattin : and from the shape of them it Is 
named Lunaria and Moonwort. 

1 3. ss Madwort, Marmbiuni Alysson, Ohs. 
»S97t fsee Madwort iJ. i63sSwam Spec, il/.fifi;©) 216 
Mad-wort or Moon-wort*. in Latine Alyssum or Lunaria. 
4 . The tree-sorrel, Rumex Lunaria, 

Phil. Trans. XIX. 435 A Tree-Sorrel from the 
Canaries, which Js no other than the Mi^lclans Moon-wort 
of the Arabians in Lobel. 2866 Treas. Hot. 
fS. Blue moonwort'. a plant of Switzerland, 
Soldanella alpina^ having circular leaves. Obs. 

1629 Parkinson Parad. 234 Soldanella Alpina. IMoun- 
taine Soldanella or blew Moonewort, 

HflCoouy (razJ'ni), a. [f. Moon sb. and v. -T.] 

1 . Of or belonging to the moon ; resembling or 
characteristic of the moon ; like that of the moon. 

a 1386 Sidney Arcadia iii. (1622) 257 What mou'd me to 
inuite Your presence (sister dearei first to nw Moony sphere. 
2789 Blake Songs Innoc., Cradle Song ^ Sweet dreams of 
pleasant streams By happy, silent, moony beams I 1875 
G. Macdonald Malcolm ill. x. 148 The cave shone silvery 
gray, with a faint moony sparkle. 

2 . Moon-shaped, fa* Crescent-shaped, lunate; 
hence, having the crescent as an emblem or ensign, 
belonging to the Turkish or Mohammedan power. 

2592 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. ii. 467 The Moony Standards 
of proud Ottoman. 1697 Drvden ASneid xi. 963 They clash 
with manly force their Moony Shields. 17x6 Fenton Poems 
227 The miscreant Moony Host, Before the Victor-Cross 
shall fly. 18x4 Southey Roderick xiii. One.. aim'd against 
his neck The moony falchion's point, 
b. Round, circular. 

.1836 Blaekvj.Mag.yn^i^^M^, 670 He was large and stout 
with a very red face, full and moony. 2865 Dickens Mut. 
Pr. 1. X, An oilcake-fed style of business-gentleman with 
mooney spectacles. 

3 . Illuminated by the moon; also, resembling 
moonlight. 

2648 Herrick Hesper.^ Oberon's Pal., IMildly disparkling, 

. .like those mites Of Candi'd dew in Moony nights. 2830 
W. TAYLOR^/fzjA.S’w^T'. Poetry I, 292 The scenery of 

Klopstock is always illuminated by a moony twilight, a 
misty glory. 2^3 G. Macdonald D. Grant II, xvu. 187 
On the moony side [of the street] people .. could recognize 
each other two houses away. 

4 . Inclined to moon or act in a listless, aimless 
manner; given to mooning; stupidly dreamy. 

2848 Thackeray .Syx<73^xliii, Casting upon the reflection 

of his white neckcloth a pleased moony smile. 1865 
Dickens Mut. Pr. iii. ii, What a mooney godmother you 
are, after all. 1879 McCarthy Osvn Times II. xxiii. 170 It 
was agreed . . that he [rc. Louis Napoleon] was a fatuous, 
dreamy, moony, impracticable, stupid young man. 
b. Slightly intoxicated, slang. 

1854 H. I, Lucas Eng.-Germ. Diet, 1125. 2867 Smyth 

Mooney, not quite Intoxicated, but un- 
iiUed for duty. 287a Latham, 3 Tipsy. Colloquial. 

Moony, obs. form of Many. 

C1460 Oseney Reg. 139 John Duke. .and moony other 
penne perc Beyng present. 


Moop, variant of Sc, Moup, to nibble, etc. 
Moope, Mooped, obs. ff. Mope sb.^ Moped. 
Moopoo, variant of Mopoke. 

Moor (muej, m6®j), Forms : i mdr, 3-5 
mor, 3-8 more, 4-5 mur, Sc, inwr(e, 4-6 mie 
5-7 moore, 8-9 Sc. muir, 7- moor. [OE. jidr 
masc. = Mt)u., Du. moer neut., MLG. jnbr, moor 
(whence mod.G, moor neut.. Da, mor)^ OHG, 
tnuor neut. OTeut. *mbro-, whence *mStyd fem.j 
represented in OHG. muorra str. fern., ON vi^r-r 
fem., moorland. 

ON. had m6-r in the same sense ; but this must be wholly 
unconnected, unless the-ro of OTeut. *«idn3- be a suffix, the 
pre-Teut. root being *md’ (; as possibly in *m3.n Mese 
sb}). Most scholars, however, regard the r as belonging to 
the root, which they consider to be an ablaut varmt of 
*mer~, mr- to die, so that the primitive sense of the sb. 
would be ‘ dead ’ or barren land.] 

1 . A tract of unenclosed waste ground; now 
usually, uncultivated ground covered with heather ; 
a heath. Also, a tract of ground strictly pre- 
served for shooting. 

Beowulf X03 Se \>e morasheold,fenand fsesten* 

Ofer myrean mor. c 2205 Lay. 4817 Meduwen and mores 
& Jja has^e muntes. a 1340 Hampole Psalter bexvii. i3 
He brake |?e stane in be more [Vulg, in ererno). 1375 Bar- 
bour Bruce vil 108 Syne in a mwre thai enterit ar, That 
wes bath hee & lang & braid. 2390 Gower Conf. IL 95 
The Ro, which renneth on the Mor, Is thanne noght so 
lyht as 1. 24.. Customs of Malto7i in Surtees Misc. (i8S3) 
58 It was grauntyd..pastur* to all pe bestes in be feyldes 
and in be more, c 2470 Henry Wallace iii. 60 Wyth thar 
serwandis fra Ricardtoun thai raid To Mawchtlyne mur. 
2396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scotl, I. 17 Heir I say is 
ane gold mynde in Craufurde mure. 2^2 Shaks. Ham, 
IH. Iv. 67 Could you on this faire Mountaine leaue to feed, 
And batten on this Moore? 2776 Adam Smith JV.il.i.xl, 
(1869) 1. 255 The most desert moors in Norway and Scotland 
produce some sort of pasture. 2783 Burns Holy Fair i. 
The risin' sun owre Galston muirs, Wi’ glorious light was 
glinlin, 2846 }A^C\2i.iJOzn Acc. Brit. Empire Lx6 
'The Yorkshire moors are by far the most extensive and im- 
portant of any in the kingdom. 2860 Emerson Cond. Life, 
Culture Wks. (Bohnl II. 372 In the country he can find., 
moors ibr game, hills for geology, and groves for devotion. 
2B86 Times (weekly ed.) 6 Aug. 23/3 The moors thrown on 
the market for the year hung heavily on hand at first. 

2 . f A marsh {obs }) ; also dial, (see quot. 188^. 

X44X Tintinhull Churchw, Ace, (Som. Rec. Soc.) 180 Et 

de segiiibus venditis in le more hoc anno fetc.]»-x*« f *475 
Piet, Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 797/9 Hee Palis, z 2592 
Spenser Virg. Gnat 230 Therto the fro^s,^ bred in Jhs 
slimie scowring Of the moist moores, their 
bent 2702 A. de la Prymb in Phil Trans, XXII. gaz 
Acorns have frequently been found at the bottom of the 
Soil of those Levels and Mores. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kerseyk 
Moor,. is now commonly taken for a Marsh, or Fen. 2787 
"WlurERSyst.Husb.zs Moors and Bogs generally coMist 
of rotten trees, roots of weeds, and other wlf dwolvM 
vegetable substances. 2883 Grant Allen Cohn 
Calendar xxxvWi. 228 In Yorkshire a moor mearis a mgtt 
stretch of undulating heath-covered rock; whereas m 
set it means a low flat level of former nmrshland, reclaimea 
and drained by means of numerous ‘rlunes*. 

3 . dial. The soil of which moorland consists; peat. 

2596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 9 Ruch,sdia^ 

and hard hillis full of mosse, more and marrase,^ 2010 W, 
Folkingham Art ofSxirvey 3 The vulgar [species of the 
earth] is either simple as Clay, Moulde, Moor, (Jravcll, 
Sande. 2799 J, Robertson Agric. Perth 25 A ihm stratum 
of moss, where the subsoil is gravel or sand, is called Moor. 
1877 Skertchly Geol. Fenland 138 The word 
unknown among the agricultural population o! the ten^ 
The substance is called iu^, and where thin, or so weathered 
as to be unfit for f^uel, the term moor is applied. 

4 . Cornwall. &. A moor or waste land where tin 
is found ; hence moor-house, -tin, -works (see quots. 
1602, 1778). b. (See quots. 1778, 1S60.) 

2602 Carew Cornwall 8 Under this title ^treamworkej, 
they comprise also the Moore workes. Ibid. 150, A looie 
of good Moore-tyn (which is counted the best sort) will ^y 
about fourescore pound. Ibid. 18 The Tynners of the whole 
shire are deuided into foure quarters, two call^ i\loores, 
of the places where the Tynne is wrought, viz. Foy moor^ 
and Black moore: the other Tiwarnaill and Penwith. 1770 

Prvce Min, Comub. 316 But if the place or Mine lies low, 
it is usual to say, ‘He is gone to iloor;’ if 
they say, ‘He is gone to Coomb.* Ibi^ 32,4 Moor... This 
word signifies a root or a quantity of Ore in a parli^" 
part of the Lode ; as * A Moor of Ore *. * A Aloor of Tm . 
Ibid., Moorhouse, a hovel built with turf for workmen to 
change deaths in. A Coe, Derby. xZ6o Eng. Ijr For. mtn* 
Gloss. (Comw. Terms), More, a quantity of ore in a particu- 
lar part of a lode, as a ‘ more ’ of tin. 

6. attrib, and Comb.,hs moor-dike, -keeper, •side, 


-wind', moor-bred, adjs. 

2603 Drayton Barons Wars vi. Ixiv. 247 The *nior^brw 
Mallard. 2579 Mem. St. Giles, Durham (Surtees) i 
to Rycharde gylson for sixe dayes..at the *more dyc^e tor 
layinge up earthe to y® whicke. 1871 W. Morris in Mac- 
kail Life (1890) I. 234 With a wild musical note, like ah 
*moor-haunting birds. 2891 Pall Mall G. i July sif 
*moor-keepers slate that searches for grouse-ncsu during 
April proved most successful, c 1470 Henry H^Ilaee v. 
231 At the *mur syde. 2813 Vancouver 
Those cold and blighting vapours carried by the ni^^ 
winds through all the country below, 1902 R.W. Chambers 
Maids of Paradise xvii. To my numbed cars the moor- 
winds bore a sound coming from a great distance, 

6 . Special comb. : moor-band, a hard^ sub- 
stratum of the soil found in moorland, consisting 
of clay, iron ore, and small stones, and impervious 
to moisture; called also moor-band pan; moor- 
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batb, [after G. inoorbad]^ a therapeutic procedure 
in which the patient is buried up to the neck in 
peat taken from a bog; moor-coal, f(fz)’?peat 
used for burning (^) afriablevarietyoflignite 
[after G, moorkohle (Werner)] ; f moor-earth, 
peaty soil; moor-evil, a kind of dysentery in 
sheep and cattle; f moor-fen, a marsh; fmoor 
grieve, an overseer of a moor ; moor-hag, broken 
ground from which peats have been dug =* peat 
ha^ (see Peat ^ 3 d) ; moor-head, the highest 
part of a moor; moor-house (see 4); moor-ill = 
moor evil\ moor-master, t(a) an officer of the 
corporation of York; [p') in Cumberland ‘the 
superintendent (not captain) of a mine* (Linton 
Lake Country f 1S64, p. 308) ; moor-pan. == moor-- 
hand\ moor peat, peat derived chiefly from 
varieties of sphagnum or moss {Cent. Diet .) ; moor 
planter (see quots.); moor-sick <r., affected with 
moor-sickness ; moor-sickness, a disease of sheep 
= moor-evilx moor-tin, -works (see 4). 
xSoo Tuke Agrtc. M Riding 10 There is some cold thin 
clay upon what is here called a*moorband. X844STEPHENS 
Bk.Fariii 1 . 670 Aloor-band pan belongs to a class of bodies 
known to chemists under the name of ochrey depouies,^ 1883 
Geikie Text’hk.Ceol, 111. 11. lU § 2. 354 A datk ferruginous 
layer known to Scottish farmers as ‘’^moorband-pan *, 1878 
tr. voK Zientssen's Cycl. Med. Xlll. 170 *Moor*Baths and 
Mud-Baths, so-called, form a separate class. 1563 Act 5 
£lh,c. 4 § 6 Woorking..of any.. Stone Sea Cole, Stone 
Cole, ^Moore Cole or Cherk Cole. x8i6 Jameson Syst. Min, 
(ed. 2) II. 378 Moor-Coal or Trapezoidal Coal- 1^7 Nor- 
DEN Surv. Dial. iv. 229 Many fetch 'Moore-earth or Mur- 
gion from the river betweene Colebrooke and Uxbridge, and 
carry it to their barren grounds. 1749 W. Ellis Catiipl . Syst, 
Sheeps etc. iir. v* 321 What they call Wood-Evii in some 
other Parts, they call it here the *MoQr«Evil, because they 
conceive it is bred in a Sheep or Lamb, by its lying on 
moory, cold Ground. 1787 A. Croke Short View Otmoor 8 
The larger cattle are frequently visited by an epidemical 
distemper called the Moor-evib 1847 W. C. Martin Ox 
131 Wood-evil, moor-evil, or pantas. c ziog Lay. 20164 Swa 
do5 ke wilde cron i kan ^nioruenne [c 1275 moi-fenne]. 15^ 
Reg, Privy Coitncil Scot, IV, 499 Thomas Strauchane, his 
*mure gteiff. 18x4 W. Nicholson Tales in Verse 241 
The ^moor-haggs were wide— but he sten’d them. 1637-30 
Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 557, 1 hope if I may rule 
my familie on a *moorhead, may my neighbours in a ettie 
xobbe me of my priviledge because 1 have nighbours ? 
1798 R. Douglas Agric. Roxb. 150 Cattle, .are seized 
frequently with a serious and alarming disease called the 
wood-ill^ and sometimes the ^moordlL 1816 Scott Bl, 
Dwarf X, Though he helped Lambside’s cow wcel out 
o* the moordli. 1785 Hist. 4 Anti<2 Vork (1788J I. 249 
The chamberlains .. had two assistants, called bridge- 
masters, and *mure*mastets. X846 J. Baxter Lidr. PracU 
Agrie. (ed, 4) 11 . 306 The sub-soil plough was used for 
breaking the *moor,pan. 183* Planting 35 in Libr, Usef, 
Knowli Husb. Ill, Slit planting..is performed.. by the 
*moor planter. Ibid.^ The moor planter is a heavy instru* 
ment, consisting of a wooden shaft and handle two feet 
nine inches in length, terminated by a single slightly curved 
prong of well tempered iron or steel. i8tx in w. Marshall 
Rev, South. Rep. to Board Agric. 532 Sheep pastured on 
these moors, .becomewhat is called *moor-sick. x8x4 Shir- 
Agric.SufV. Shetl.6^ A pining, or wasting, called pro- 
vincially the *moor-sickness, affects sheep, chiefly in autumn. 

b. In names of plants : moor-ball, a sponge-like 
ball formed by the threads of a fresh-water alga, 
Conferva. xgagropila\ moor-berry, any plant 
of the genus Vaccinhm, esp. the bog bilberry 
{Vacciimwi uliginosnm) and the cranberry {V, 
oxycoccos); moor myrtle, Myrica Gale (Britten 
& Holland Plant-ni) \ moor-palm, (a) the flower 
of the Carex or sedge tribe ; {b) the flower of the 
Eriophorum or cotton-rush ; (r) the catkin of the 
dwarf sallow, Salix anrita ; moor-silk = moor^ 
palm (b) ; moor- wort, +(ii) in OE., some un- 
identified plant, conjectured by some to be the sun- 
dew; ijb) Andromeda polifolia. 

1777 Robson Brit. Flora 318 Conferva xgrogrepila., 
■•Moor-baUs. 1866 Treas, Bat. s.v., Moorballs ate some- 
times used as pen-wipers. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Dot. App. 
319 *Moor Berries, Vaccinhon. x'jjj Robson Bnt, Flora 
56 Vaccinimn .Cranberry,. .Moorberry. 1788 

W. Marshall Yorksh. II. 342 *Moor-pawms (that is, Moor- 
Palms), the flowers of the carex tribe (ed. 2, 1796, II. 333, 
the flowers oi eriaphorwn^ the cotton rush]. 1^9 Sidonia 
Sore. II. 46 From the quantity of moor-palms {Eriophorum 
Vaginaium) which grow in their numerous rich meadows. 
1888 F. A. Lees Flora W. Yorks. 406 Salix aurita L. 
Dwarf Sallow. ‘Moor-palm'. Ibid. 470 Carex binervis 
Sm. ‘Seggs’, ‘Moor Palms’ — the poUiniferous calkins in 
bloom, c 1883 J. Lucas Stud. Nidderdale lo In the spting 
the sheep feed greedily on the flowers of the “moor-silk 
(cotton-grass), c 1000 Sax. Lecchd. II. 128 Of k^f^e smalan 
♦moi-wyrle. 1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) II. 373 
Andromeda Dabaecia. Linn. Irish Wort, or hloorwort. 

c. in names of animals; moor-bird, a bird 
that nests in the moors, esp. the common gronse, 
Tetrao lagopis', moor blackbird (see quot.); 
moor-buzzard, the marsh harrier. Circus xrugi- 
itostts ; moor coot, the common galliaule or water 
hen, Gallinulachloropus-, moor-dy, a fly used by 
anglers ; cf. moorish fiy ; moor game, the red 
grouse, Lagaptts scoticits', also rarely, the black 
gronse, Tetrao tetrix ; moor harrier, the inarsh 
harrier; moor hawk = moor buzzard (Swainson 
1885) ; moor-tetter, -tit, -titling, (o) the stone- 
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chat, Pratincola, rubicola\ (i) the meadow-pipit, 
Aiithus pralensis. 

x8x3 Anne Plumptre tr. IdehUnsieitPs Trav. S. A/r. I. 
224 Woods and level green valleys, with ponds in them, in 
which wcie large flocks of *nioor*birds. X900 H. Sutcliffe 
Shameless IVayne v, Moor-blrds were clamorous up above 
her head. 1839 Macgillivray -B r/V. Birds U. too Turdus 
tortjuatus. The Ringed Thrush, or Ring Ouzel.. ,*Moor 
Blackbird. 1678 Rav WUlughbys Qrnith. 75 The ^More- 
Buzzard: Mitz.HS ^rttginosus common to be seen in 
Heaths and Wasts. 1605 Drayton Alanin Moone x86 'The 
Teale and fMotecoot raking in the Weed. xSjt G. Mon- 
iagu s Diet, 327 Moor coot and Moor hen, names for 

the Gallinule. 1653 Walton Angler w. 97 The “moor flie. 
x6n Cotcr,, Poule griesche^..s^^ henne of the Grice, or 
*Mooregame. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Heustkpr. (180$) 52 
To pot red and black Moor Game, 2846 J, Baxter Libr. 
Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) L 333 The red grouse, or moor game, is 
found upon mo%t of the mountainous disincts in the United 
Kingdom. 1840 Maccillivray Brit. Birds HI. 382 Circus 
airugiuosus. The Marsh Hairier... *Moor Hatrier. Moor 
Buzzard. 1544 Turner Avium Prseiip, lib, QualU est 
avtcula Anglis stonechattera aut *moTtettera dicta. x668 
Charleton Onomasticoncyi. RubeiratRHbiCQla..^o Stone- 
chatter.. .Mortetter, or Black Cap, 1885 Swainson Prov, 
Names Birds Aleadow YipitiAtitkus praiensis).. .‘^M.oot 
tit, 1900 H. Sutcliffe Shameless IVayne lit, Thou look’at 
scared as a moortiL at&jz Willuchsy Ormlhol. il xv. 
(1676) 169 The “Moor-Titling : The Stone-smich or Stone- 
chatter. 185s Eng. Cyei.y Nai. Hist, HI. 894 Moor iillingi 
one of the names of the. .Stone-Chat,. ..^axiV^/a rubicola. 
Moor (muoj, m6»i), sb?- Forms : 4 Maur, 4-7 
More, 5 Moure, Mowre, 6, 8 Maure, 6-7 Moore, 
7- Moor. (Now with initial capital.) [ME. More, 
a. F.More (13th c.),Afaure, ad.L. A/aurus{med.L, 
Mortis), Gr.iladpos. Cf. Sp., Pg., It. yl/ara ; MDu. 
Moor, Moer (Du. Moor), OHG. AtSr, pi. Mbrt 
(MHG. jVor, Mar, mod.G. MohP). 

The L. Maurus, Gr, Mat/poe may possibly be from some 
ancient North African language. Some believe the word 
to be merely a use of Gr. uoi/poc black (which on this view 
is aphetic ft om duo updc blind); but thisadj. (or at least this 
sense of it] Is confined to late Gr.,and may even be derived 
from the ethnic name.) 

1 , In Ancient History^ a native of Manrelania^ 
a region of Northern Africa corresponding to parts 
of Morocco and Algeria. In later times, one be- 
longing to the people of mixed Berber and Arab 
race, Mohammedan in religion, who constitute the 
bulk of the population ot North-western Africa, 
and who in the 8th a conquered Spain, In the 
Middle Ages, and as late as the 17th c., the 
Moors were commonly supposed to be mostly 
black or very swarthy (though the existence of 
^ white Moors* was recognized), and hence the 
word was often used for ‘negro * ; cf. Blackamoor, 

X390 Gower Conf, I.gS Ther was no grace in the visage,.. 
Sene loketh forth as doth a Mote. 2398 Trevisa Barllu 
Dc P, R, XIX. ix, 1x495) 869 Also men of the nacyon of 
Maurys theyr blacke colour comyihof the inner pniiyes. 
C1400 Maundev. (1839) xiv 1^6 Kthiope is departed in 2 
princypalle parties;, .the. .pattie nieridionellets cleplMore- 
tane. And the folk of that Contiee ben blake . . and thel 
ben dept Mowres. C1489 Caxion Sonnes 0/ Aymon xxvi. 
565 He was soo angry for it, that he became as blacke as 
a moure. 1512 in Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot/. (1902) IV. 
338 Item, .. to the Bischop of hhirrais moie. at brocht ane 
present to the King..xuijr. 1347 Booroe Introd, Knozvl. 
xxxvL (1870) 212 Barbary .. the inhabytours be Called the 
Mores : ther be whyie mores and black moors, a 1548 
Hall Chron.. Hen. VIl 23 b, Granado, which many yeres 
had bene possessed of the Moores or Mawrhane nacion. 
*555 W, Watreman Fardte Fadons i. iv. 48 The resie of 
the people of Libia westward ..are called htauies, or 
Moores- x5SS Eden Decades 355 Eibiopes, which we nowe 
caule Moores, Moorens, or Negros. 1596 Shaks. Merck. 

V. iiL V. 42, 1 shall answerc that better to the Common- 
wealth, than you can the getting vp of the Negroes bellie : 
the Moore is with childe by you Launcelet? X609 Ro. C. 
Mttley Hamels title p.. The Religion and Policie of 

the hlore, or Barbarian. 1613 Middleton^ Triumphs of 
Truth C I, I being a Moore; then in Opinions Hghtnesse 
As far from Sanctity as my Face from whitenes^e. 26x3 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage {1614) 687 The Sea coasi-Moores, 
called by a general name J^duini. 2632 Liihcow Trav. 

V. 232 A Towne Inhabited by Christians, Arabs, and Moores : 
not blacke Moores, as the Aflticans be. but . . a kinde of 
Egyptians. 1647 Cowley Misir.^ Not Fair, A very hloor 
(melhinks) plac'd near to Thee, While as his Teeih, would 
seem to be. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Moor, or Black- 
moor, a native of Mauritania, in Africa. 1707 M. Henry 
Expos. Exod, ii, 5, etc., Pity so fair a Child should suck 
the Brest of a Tawny-more. 1728 Eliza Heywood tr. 
Piute, de Coulees Belle A.isT^-z) II- 121 Meremorte was 
extremely diverted at the recital, in what manner the Maure 
had been entertain’d. 1776 /, Richardson Arab. Gram. 4 
The Mauritankk (hand), which is used by the Moors of 
hlorocco and Barbaiy. 1849 James IVcodman iv, A tawny 
hloor with silver bracelets on bis arms, and a turban on 
his head. 1904 Athenxum 2 July 20/1 Another discussion 
has arisen on the oiigin .. of the teim 'Moor'... M. Bloch 
finds the expiession used in five diflerent senses, as applying 
to the mixed race inhabiting the towns of Algeria and 
Tunisia, the mountain tribes of Morocco on the Algerian 
/iontier, and the nomadic tribes of Western Sahara. .. hi. 
Delisle . . thinks that those called Moors have never been 
either black or the descendants of black races. 

2 . A Mohammedan, esp. a Mohammedan in- 
habitant of India. (Cf. Moors.) 

2588 Hickock tr, Fredericks Voy.a^ And wheras I speak 
of Moores 1 meane Mahomets sect, 1607 Topsell Four./. 
Beasts 462, £ haue heard a story of an Englishman In Bar- 
bary which turned Moore. 1697 Dampier Voy. 1. 507 
A Town of the Moors ; which name our Seamen give to ail 


Subjects of the great Mogul, but especially his Mahometan 
Subject 1763 Scrapton Indostan (1770) xS 7’be word 
Moors is used by us to express the hlahometans of all sects 
and countries who are settled in India. 1864 Trevelyan 
Coinpet, Wallah (r866) 251 In those days the rank and file 
of our army always spoke of the inhabitants of India by 
the appellation of ‘ Moors *, 

3 . atirib, and Comh.^ as Moor-lass, -tabroner; 
Moor bridle, a kind of bridle used by Moors; 
Moor dance (see quot.) ; Moor-lipped a., having 
thick lips like those of a Moor ; Moor macaque, 
monkey, the black macaque, Macaczis maurus \ 
Moor saddle, a Moorish saddle. 

1704 Lend. Caz. No. 4056/8 A *Moor Bridle and Saddle. 
x8ox Strutt Sports ^ Past, iii. v. 171 The Morisco or 
■•Moor dance is exceedingly different from the morris- 
dance, . , being performed with the castanets, or rattles, at 
the^ end of the fingers, and not svith bells attached to 
various parts of the dress. 2504 in Acc. Ld. High Treas. 
Scotl. (1900) II. 465 Item, for hors to the *More lasses. 
Ibid. 469 Quben the More las wes crisiinit. 1639 Mas- 
singer IJnnat. Combat iv. i, “Moore lip’d, flat nos’d, dimme 
ey'd fete.]. 1906 IVestm, Gaz. 26 Oct. 8/3 The '“Aloor 
l)Iacaque. a stump-tailed Indian monkey. 1S85 Cassell’s 
Eneycl. Did.. '“Moor-monkey. 2504 in Acc. Ld. High 
Tretu. Scotl. (1900) II. 430 Item, ..to the*More taubronar, 
to his expens maid be the Morienis, viij Franch crounis. 

moor (mn.J, mooj), sbA JVaut. [f. Moor vP} 
An act of mooring. Flying (or running) moor 
(see quot. 1883). 

. *750 Blanckley Nav. Expositor, Moar, signifies the lay- 
ing out the Anchors of a Ship so, as is best and safest for 
her Riding. 2883 Clark ’Bxss.y.u. Sailors' Lang., Flying 
moor, letting go a weather anchor whilst the ship has way, 
and then, when the cable range is nearly out, letting go 
the other anchor 2893 Sloane-Stanley Midshipm. 

Li/e xxxU. 437 The Queen ..xzca. into Beikos, and there 
made a running moor, which was well performed. 

attrib. 2906 Daily Chron. 19 Nov, 5/5 In being cast out 
of the boat they actually fell upon the moor tope. 

Idoor (muoi, mooj), v^ Also 5, jr more, 6-8 
moore, 7 moar. [Early mod.E. more; prob., in 
spite of its late occurrence, repr. OE. *mdriany 
correspondingf to MDn. (according to Klnyver 
originally Frisian, which accounts for the vowel) 
mdren to moor (a vessel), tie up (an animal) 

WG. *mairdjan, a parallel formation with *mair^ 
jan, whence OE. *mwran (not recorded, but im- 
plied by the derivative mxrels mooring-rope), 
MDu. meren (mod.Du. mcren) to moor (a vessel). 
The ^vord passed from Tent, into Fr. as amarrer 
(13th c.), for which the simple occurs in OF. 

The MDu. merren,marren to moor (whence Marlins) 
resulted from a confusion of this vb. with merren, marren 
to delay, hinder (mod.Du. only marten intn, to loiter, delay, 
hesitate), cogn. w. Mar v.I 

I ^ 1 . Iratts. To secure (a ship, boat, or other float- 
; object) in a particular place by means of chains 
or ropes, which are either fastened to the shore or 
to anchors. 

tx495: see Moorino vbl. riJ.) 2497 Naval Ace. Hen. VIZ 
(1896; 239 Yron chaynes..tbac the seid Ship was mored & 
Rode by in Fortesmouth haven. 2540 in R. G. Marsden 
Scl. PI. Cri. Adm. (2894) I. 91 The said shippe. .being not 
moryd camerydyng with thee floode by force. 2577 NortH- 
brooke DiV/Vif (1843) ^4 bee lawfuil (as Christ »yth).. 
to moore a ship faster that is ready to runne acainst the 
rockes. 2653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. v. la They had 
moored up the Galley, 1769 Falconer DzV/. il/ariwr (1780) 

Cc 3, A snip maybe either moored by the head, .or by the 
head and stern. 2793 SaiEATON Edystone L, § 102 A trans- 
port buoy. .was moored with chains at the distance of about 
fifty fathoms directly North from the Gut. 1810 Scott 
Lady 0/ L, i. xxiv, Until the rocky isle they reach, And 
moot theirshalfop on the beach. XS40R. id.DKXKBe/.Masi 
XV, Until night, we were employed in getting out the boats 
and mooring ship. 1896 Mrs. Caffyn Quaker Grandmother 
301 I'll . . moor up the boat at our landing-place, 
tb. To moor anchor, to zi.nc.\iOT. Obs. 
tfioo Hakluyt Voy. IIL 66 The Jlichael mored ancker 
vpon this great yce. ifizx, 1647 [see d). 

c. refl. or in passive with personal subject. 

2624 Raleigh Hist. World v. i. § 4. 332 They therefore 

not only mored themselues strongly by their Anchors, but 
chained the sides of their G.allles together. 1748 Anson’s 
Voy. II. i. 1 12 We carried our hawsers on board her, in order 
to moor ourselves nearer in shore.^ 2877 C. W, Thomson 
Voy, Challenger I. ii, 109 About mid-day we were moored 
in the Tagus off the town. 

d, transf. and Jig. 

162* T. Williamson tr. Goularf s Wise Vieillard 179 ^Vho 
hath commaunded you to moore your ancher of hope in 
such a lUile lump of dust as man is? 1647 Ward 
Cobler (1843) 20 Those men never Rfoored their Anchors 
well in the nrrae soile of Heaven, that are weather- waft^ up 
and down with every eddy-wind of every new doctrine. 

2742 Young Nt. Th. ix. 597 Thou, whose heart. Whose 
little heart, is moor’d within a nook^Of this obscure Ter- 
restrial. 1856 Stanley Sinai ff Pal. i. (1858) 65 The camels 
as they He, like stranded ships, moored round the tents. 

2860 Tvnoall Glae. r. xxv. 285 Moored to the rock on two 
sides, the cabin stood firm. ... 

2 . absol. and intr. a. To secure one s ship (efc.) 
in a particular place; to anchor. ^ 

1627 Capt, Smith Seamans Gram. ix. 45 ^lore Crosse. 

To More a cro<^se is to lay one anchor lo one side of the 
streame, and the other lo the other right against one another, 
and so they beareequalJycbbeand flood. More Prouiso. 

To more a Prouiso, is to haue one-anchor in the riuer, and 
a hawser a shore, which is mored with her head a shore. 
/bid., Two cables is the least, and foure cables the best to 
more by. 2667 iliLTON F. L. i. 207 The Pilot of some 
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small night'founder'd Skiff, . . With fixed Anchor in his 
sicaly rind Moors by his side under the Lee. 1678 Phillips 
( ed 4), To Moar alongst^ is to lay an Anchor amidst the 
stream, a Head, and another a Stern, when you fear driving 
ashore. 16^ R. Holme Armoury iii. 165/t Mooring 
Water-shot, that is quartering between both [anchors]. 1748 
Ansotis i’ov. IL i. 114 Cumberland Bay, where we moored. 
1877 A. B. Edwards Up NiU xxi. 641 hlost travellers moor 
for a day or two at Karnak. 

b. Of a ship : To be made secure by means of 
anchors ; to take up a particular position at anchor. 

1697 Dryden /Eneid vi. 1246 At length on Oozy ground 
his Gallies moor. 1701 in Picton L'pool MunictRec.^^"^ 

I . 3o 3 Such ships - . shall moore West Nor-west and^East 
Southeast. 1875 J. H. Bennet Winter I^J edit, li. xi. 364 
A solid granite quay, that enables small vessels to moor 
close to land. 

Hence Moored ppl, a. 

1867 Jean Ingelow Christ's Resurrect x, Swaying on 
a purple sea, The many moored galleys clustering at her 
quay. 1900 Daily Neivs 24 Sept. 8/7 A violent collision 
with the moored barges followed. 

Udoor (muoj, mo^i), 2 /,- [Prob. f. Moor sb^- 
Cf. moor-cvil^ intr. Of cattle : To evacuate san- 
guineous urine. Hence MooTing vbl, sb, 

1737 Bracken Farriery Impr,^ (1756) I. 257 Cattle which 
piss Blood, or have the Mooring, as they call it. 1775 

J. Watson Hist. Halifax 543 Moor, as a cow does, when 
her water is mixed with blood. 182^-8 Craven Dial, s. v., 
When cattle are inflicted with a disease which occasions 
bloody urine, the^ are said to be moored. .. Some attribute 
it to coarse grass in marshy grounds. 

Moor : see Moar, Mohur, More, Mort. 

Sdoorad (mwTad), a* and sb* Shetland dial. 
Also moorat, -et, -it, murid, murrit. [a. ON. 
m6raiiti-rf f. vid^r moor, .heath -b rauS^r red.] a. 
adj\ Heather-brown, reddish brown : esp, of sheep 
and wool. b. sb. A reddish brown colour. 

1809 Edmondston Zetland II. 2to The sheep. .are of 
different colours ; as white, grey, black, speckled, and ^of 
a dusky brown called moorh. iS^x R. CowiE Shetland ix. 
162 Sheep .. of a peculiar brownish shade, termed by the 
natives murid.^ 1884 Rampini in Gd, Words Nov. 746/2 
A herd of native sheep, black, white, grey, and moorat. 

spectator 31 Aug. 278/x It is sometimes difficult to 
convince people that our moorad is not dyed. 


Moorage (mueTedg, mooTed^). [f. Moor vP + 

-AGE.] 

1. The action or process of mooring; the con- 
dition of being moored ; also a place for mooring. 

1648 Earl of Westmorland OUa Sacra 162 She's come 
to Moorage, and there fast, To lie aside unttll carin'd. x6Sz 
Wheler yourn, Greece i. 25 It hath good Moorage, and is 
deep enough for Ships of any rate. 1887 Hall Caine 
Deemster 3^^ Since my coming to moorage there no boat 
had crossed us water. i8ga Daily Hexvs 30 May 2/3 There 
are spots where you may pay for moorage. 

2. Money paid for the use of moorings. 

a 1676 Hale Harr. Cusiomes iv. in S. A. Moore Foreshore 
(1888) 344 Morage for ships, terrage, wharfage, x868 Rep, 
Trial AHledore Harbour in Exeter 4- Plymouth Gas. 
13 Mar., The only custom he had proved was the right to 
come in, paying a certain moorage or postage. 

Moorat, variant of Moorad. 

MoOT-burn, Sc. Forms: see Moor [f. 
Moor sb,^ 4- Burji The burning of the heather 
on a moor, which is unlawful between April ir 
and Nov. i. So Moor-burner, one who sets fire 
to heather ; also Moor-burning vbl. sb. 

X4.. Ordo yusticiariemSc. Acts {1Z14) I.342A All..mur 
burnans in forbodin tyme. 1424 Sc. Acts Jas. f (18x4) II, 
0/1 It IS ordanyt na man mak inurbyrn eftir be monethe 
of marche. .vnder_be payne of xir. 1499 Exch. Rolls Scott 
AI. 395 That thair be na mureburne. Act ^ yas. I, 

An Acte against burning of Lingard Heath and other Moor 
Durmng. 1678 Sir G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws Scot. 11. 
XIV. § I (1690) 210 They have power to punish . . Makers of 
XU<wr-burn, Keepers of Grooves, wilful Beggers. 1773 Act 
13 ueo. III c. 54 § 4 Every Person who shall make hluir- 
u Heath or Muir, in . . Scotland, . . 

Shall [etc.]. ^ 1851 Stephens Bk. Farm 3736 As heath con- 
stitutes a principal food of the mountain sheep, muir-burn- 
improves the heath for food. 1894 Crockett Raiders 
218 We were now among the burnt heather .. kicking up 
the ashy dust of the March muirburn. 

-■PS"’ *739.in J. MacKerrow Hist. Secession C 7 u (1841) 647, 
1 was afraid of naising a muirburn that might not be 
easily quenched. 


Moo*r-cock. [f. Moor -t- C ock j 3 .i] The 
male of the red grouse, Lagopns scoticits. Also 
occas. the blackcock, Telrao telrix. 

13.9-30 Durham (Surtees) 'i6 In ..xij Mur- 

KOkes emptis. In..vij ftlurkokes. 1427 Sc. Acts jas. I 
(1814) II. 16/2 Blak cokes gra hennys and mur cokes 1567 
Golding OviiCs Met. viii. (1593) 201 Now ii is a meare And 
moorecocke-s, cootes, and cormorants do breed and nestle 
there. <2x693 Wood Oxford (O. H. S.) III. 157 Arms., 
argent, a chevron between 3 more-cocks sable. 1731 Albin 
Nat. Hist. Birds I. 23 The Red Game, or Mote-Cock 
Laro/us altera. 1780 Edmondson Her.^ Moor coeh, the 
male of the black game, or large black grouse. 1830 j. 
Struthers Life Poet, Wks. I. p. xiv, The Scraigh of the 
paitrick, the birr of the muircock.^ 1899 Crockett Kit 
Kennedy 298 Moor-cocks were crowing in the hollows. 

Moord(©)r©, obs. forms of Murder. 

Moore, obs. form of Moor, More. 

Mooreash, obs. form of Moorish a.^ 

Mooren, variant of Mobian. 


Moorery (muo*rari, m 6 ®*r 3 ri), itotice-wd, [f. 
MooRj^.--h-Eay. CU/ewry."] A Moorish quarter. 


x8o8 Southey Chroiu Cid App. 386 They arose and entered 
the Moorery, and slew many Moors. 

SSooress (mu®Tes,- moaTes), [f, MooR -*• 
-ESS.] A female Moor. 

x6xx CoTCR., /lforer9«e,aMoore^e,asheeMoore,ablacke 
woman. 1677 T. Holyoke Dict.^ A shee moor, or 
moore.ss, morula. 1835 Campbell Epistle fr. Algiers to 
Hor. Smith 25 The Moor^es, shrouded in white. zSpz 
Hall Caine Scapegoat xxti, A matronly Mooress. 
Mooret, variant of Moorad. 

S/CoOT-fowl. [f. Moor + Fowl.] 

1. .Sir. The red grouse, Lagoptis scotiens. 

1506 in Ace. Ld, High Treas, Scott (1901) III. jgi Tua 
wild geis and xH mure fowits. i6» Lithcow Trav. in. xo6 
Abundance of Geese, .. Pigeons, Partridges, Moore-Fowle. 
1773 Act 13 Geo. Ill c. 54 § 3 Pheasants, Muir Fowl, Tar- 
magans, Heath Fowl [etc.]. ^1787 Burns Tam Samson's 
Elegy xiii, Perhaps upon bis mould’ring breast Some 
^itefu' muirfowl bigs her nest, To hatch an' breed. z88i 
J. Gvlkxcs Cameronians I. iv. 56 Muirfowl, ptarmigan [etc.]. 

Comb. 1816 Scott Old Mort. i, The moor-fowl shooter 
has been often surprised to find him busied in cleaning the 
‘ moss from the grey stones. 

2. South Carolina. The ruffed grouse, 

X79X W. Bartram Trav. Carolina^ etc. (1^92) 320 The 
wary moor fowl thundering in the distant echoing hilfs. 

3 . Sc. Moorfowl(*s egg, a variety of pear. 

1703 Lease in W, Hector Select, yudic. Rec. Renfrew 
(1876) 42 That ^pear tree called the Muirfowl Egg. 1817 
Neill in Edin. (1830) XI. 212 The hluir- 

fowl egg is another pear of good qualities, said to be origin- 
ally Scottish, i860 Hogg Fruit Man. 203 Muirfowl’s Egg, 

MoOT-grass. [f. Moor + Grass.] 

1. Sundew, Drosera rotuudifoUa. 

Z597 Gerarde Herbal \\\.<\\. 1366 It is called in English 
Sunne deaw,..in the North parts Red rot, ..and in-Yorke- 
shire Moore grass. 1674 Josselyn Foy.^ New Eng. 80 
Rosa-solis, Sun-dew, moor-grass. 1749 Ellis Compt 
■Syst. Sheep^ etc. iii. v. 321 Now this Moor-Grass, in the 
Parish of Wing [Buckinghamshire], they call Rosa^SotiSy as 
it is distinguished by Shepherds from other Grasses. 

2. Sc. Silver-weed, Poteniilla anserina. 

*777 Lightfoot Flora Scot. I. 268 Poteniilla anserina . , 
Moor-Grass. Scotis. 

3. A grass of the genus Seshria^ esp. *5*. ced'ulcay 
blue moor-grass, 

1799 J. Hull Brit, Flora 1. ox Sesleria cxrulea, . . Blue 
Moor-grass. x866 Treas. Bot. s.v. Grass. 

4. The cotton-grass, Eriophornm angnstifoHum 
(Britten & Holland). 

6 . gen.. A grass growing on a moor. 

X90Q A rchseot AEliana XXII. 80 Black-faced sheep, which 
maintain a spare existence on the heather and moor-grasses. 

Moor-head : see Moob^s-head. 

Moo*r«heu. [f. Moor sb.^ -h Hen.] 

1, The Water-hen, Gallinnla chloropns. 

CZ300 Pot Songs (Camden) 158 Heo cometh by-modered 
ase a mor-hen. X4.. Foe, in Wr.-Wtiicker 599/43 Palestrisy 
a morhen. Z575TURBERV. Falconrie 137 Some hold opinion, 
that the bones and bloud of a Bargander, Moorchen, and 
such like, may be gtuen to an hauke. 1653 Moufet Sc 
Bennet Health's Impr. (1746) 205 Some Birds are sodden 
or roasted without their Skins, because they are black and 
bitter, as Rooks, Daws, Coots, and Moor-hens. 1703 Dale 
Pharmacol. Suppl. 359 A.Callina a^ziatica...The Com- 
mon Water-Hen, or Moor-Hen. 1883 Eitcycl, Brit, XVI. 
808/3 In winter,' when the inland waters are frozen, the 
majority of Aloor-hens betake themselves to ilie tidal rivers. 

2. The female of the red grouse, Lagopus scoticus. 

1347 Durham Acc. Roils (Surtees) 42 In ..vj Morehennes 

empL XS30 PAUSGR.246/X Movehcn,po 7 Ulegriache. XSS3 
Burgh Rec. Edin. (1871) II. 185 The best mure hen vjd. 
j6zx Cotcr., Poule griesche, si Moorebenne, the henne of 
ihe^ Grice, or Mooregame. a 1796 Burns * The Heather 
was blooming* 4 At length they discovered a bonie moor- 
hen, 1837 Macciluvray Brit, Birds 1 . 169 Lagopus Scoti^ 
cus. . . Moor-fowl. Moor-cock, Moor-hen. 

3. A bird of the Aiistr-alian genus Tribonyx. 

i860 (5. Peukett Gatherings Nat, in Australasia viii, 169 

The Rail-Hke bird, the Black-tailed Tribonyx, or ^loor Hen 
of the colonists. 

4, The American coot, Fnlica aniericana. 

1888 Trumbull Names of Birds 117. 

Moorian, variant of Mouian. 

Mooring (iuu»*rig, uio^'riij), M. sb. [f. IMoor 
v ^ + -ingI.] 

1 . The action of the verb Moor 

148s [see mooring-chain below]. 1495 Naval Acc. Hen. Vll 
(1896) 162 The Bryngyng the seyd Ship to the Shore And 
for moryng of hyre there. *626 C^pt. Smith Accid, Vtig. 
Seamen 3 To^ haue. .the command of the long boate, for. . 
warping, towing, and moreing. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace 
iii. (1892) 25X There is much want of room for the safe and 
convenient mooring of vessels, and constant access to them. 
2880 Eucyct Brit, XXI. 598/1 One of the objections made 
to .slack mooring is that turns arc formed below water where 
they are not visible. 

2 . concr. Something a rope, chain, etc.) by 
which a floating object is macie fast ; also the object 
to which it is moored, a. sing. (Somewhat ra«.) 

*775 Falck Day's Diving Vessel 51 Slacking a little of 
the mooring, Byron Lines to Mr, Hodgson 17 Now 

our boatmen quit their mooring, And all hands must ply 
the oar. 1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 336 Wrecked 
by the fall of their icj* mooring. 1843 Penny Cyct XXVI. 
45r/x To one end of the line a chain-shot was attached by 
way of mo9ring; 1894 Outing (U. S.) XXIII. 4®*/* 
sail, foresail and gafi-topsail were hoisted, and her jib ready 
to hoist as soon as the mooring was dropped. 

Mg. a 1854 H. Reed Lect. Brit. Poets xiv. (1857) II. 184 
Ihe Jempest which bad driven him from his domestic 
mooring was followed by a fitful calm. 


b. pi 

■ *744 J- Philips ymt Anson's Exped. 192 The Pria 
drove off from her Moorings, 1750 Blanckley Nav ^ 
pository MoaringSy are laid out in Harbour, and consUisJ 
Claws, Pendant Chains, Cables [etc.]. 1858 Litton [^Aai 
will he do i. v, Vance loosened the boat from 


stepped in, and took up the oars. 1875 Encycl. Bril S 
8/2 Mushroom anchors first proposed for ships, are 'no» 
only used for moorings. 1880 Cath. News 27 July 8/6 The 
huge Rodney fouled a lightship the other day and broke 
her moorings. 

transf. and^^. 1836 J. Gilbert Clir. A tonem. (185a) ti5 
Having broken from all moral moorings, he will find himsdf 
adrift. Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 507 When., the pylorus 

is dragged from its moorings. 

3. //. The place in a river or harbour where a 
vessel can be moored. 

. 1758 J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 65 Nearly the same u’me 
will be elapsed before the,. ship.. can be secured at her 
moorings. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 3C30 Some of 
the new men of war, indeed, were so rotten that, unless 
speedily repaired, they would go down at their moorings. 
18^ Loncf. Wayside /««, P. Revere's Ride 18 Where 
swinging vride at her moorings lay The Somerset. 

Eg, 1851 Carlyle Sterling n. iv. (1872). 118 When once 
the household was settled in its new moorings. .herctumed 
to his employments and pursuits. 

4. ottrib. and Comb.y as mooring bridlty buoy, 
cable, chain, aground, *port, •slone\- mooring 
anchor, one of the fixed anchors placed at the 
bottom of a harbour, to which vessels are moored; 
mooring-block (see quot. 1815 ); mooring-po3t, 
(«) a strong upright post fixed into the ground for 
.securing vessels to the landing-place by hawsers or 
chains ; {It) one of the strong pieces of oak inserted 
into the deck of a large ship for fastening the 
'moorings to when alongside aquay(Adm.SmythJ; 
mooring swivel, a swivel used in mooring a ship 
to shackle two chains together so that they may 
not become twisted. 

1820 Scoresby Hfc, Arctic Reg, I. 257 For the purpose of 


be of Slone, .or of cast iron. 1809 in Traus.Soc.Arts{,\lvi\ 
XXVI II. 173 Many of the Une-of-battlc ships.. are moored 
with Mr. Hemman's cast-iron •mooring-blocks. /815 FaU 
cone As Diet. Ma rine (ed. Burney), Mooring-block is a sort of 
cast iron anchor of about X50 cwt. used in some of ms 
Majesty's. ports for riding ships by. i8og Naval C/iron. 
XXIV. 23 She ran against one ofthe*mooring buoys. J87S 
Encycl. Brit, 11. 8/x A large buoy is attached to the end of 
a •mooring cable. 2485 Naval Acc, Hen. Vll (1^6) 38 
Chenes for the Loves.. j, *Moryng chenes,.n. 185^ Lever 
Martins of Cro' M, 576 Can you not see. .that where one 
drags the anchor so easily, the •mooring-ground was never 
good t 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) Cc3 b, Bridles 
, . whose upper ends arc drawn into the ship at the •mooring- 
ports, 1864 Mrs. Lloyd Ladies Pole. 41 Two^or three 
hardy fellows, who held on for life to the •moonng-posts, 
1803 Chron. in Ann. Reg, 468/2 The •moormg-stones re* 
mamed perieclly .steady as did all the ships that were pro- 
perly moored, c 1B60 H. Stuart Seamaxis Catcch, 54 \> hat 
is the use of a •mooring swivel ? It is put on when the snip 
has two anchors down, to keep the turns out of the cables. 

Moorish (mue’rij, mosTiJ), Forms : 4 

mooryssho, 4-5 moryB8h(e, 5-6 moresch, -isch, 
6 moariBli(e, morishs, -ysb, 6-7 morish, 7 
mooreash, 9 Sc. muirish, 6~ moorish* [f. 
Moor sb .^ + -ish.] 

i*!. Of soil: Boggy, swampy. Obs. . .. 

• X492 Caxton Vitas Pair. (\V, de W. 1495) I. xxxm, 28 
The grounde was soo softe and moryssh, that they 

up to the raynes. 1538 Leland liiu. 
supposid that ihes Pooles for the most part in Moriscn W- *• 
Moresch] Grounded, and lying sumwhat in low OroundM 
dreane the moist Places about them. xS9* Spenser 
of 2 'ime 140 There now no rivers course is to be 
moorish fennes, and marshes ever greene. 1634 i'Dlto 
Comus 432 By lake, or moorish fen. 1641 Wither NalU- 
lujah II. XX, (1879) 292 Moorish Grounds are now so hard, 
That, on them we safe may ride, 1766 Entick Lonaon 1 v . 
199 A thousand loads,. were.. laid in a moorish place. im 
Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. 1. 120 This swamp hadamoorisa 
look, and consisted apparently of black alluvial sou. 
fig. x6ox B. JoNSON Poetaster v. i, They be 
moorish minds That..sinke Beneath the steps of any viHani 

fb. Iransf. ? Spongy, soft. Obs. 

1398 Tbevisa Barth. Dc P. B. XVIJI. xci. (1495) 840 
frogge is watry and moorysshe. Ihid. xix. ix. 86g 
thynges doom growe in erlhe. 2750 E. pMiTH L<v / * 
Housew. 8 If their noses are snotty, and their throats 
moorish and muddy, they are bad. , . , 

t c. Of water : Such as is found in bogs. uos. 
1496 Fysshyuge vj. Angle (1883) ix 
hethy or morysshe. 2596 Si'ENSEr F nets 

chaulky Kenet,. .The morish Cole, a ‘ 

xii. (1881) 7sThe moorish poolessland cmptic, left Bj 

• d, Moorish mallow « Marsh jiallow. 

2597 Gerarde Herbal 11. cccxxxviii. 789 In English marsu 
Mallow, Moorish Alallowe, and while Mallowc. 

e. Moorish brown, moorish fly, the names 
of an artificial fly for fishing. - , n 

1635 Markham Pleas. Princes 26'rhs 
of fine flocks, shome from a freese-gray r 

of the blackest male of a Drake. 1799 G. Sm th Labox a- 
toryW. 309 March.. .Flies proper..3. fifoorish-broun. 

2. Of or pertaining to a moor; abounding m 
moors or moorland; having the charactenstics of 
a moor; belonging to a moor. 

1546 Yorhs Chantry Surv.K'ShXhxXft^p H- 413 1” 

monslie contrec. e 1600 Norden Spec. Brit., Com.tf. i 7 * 
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63 A church standinge amonge the moarishe hitls. 1744 
Preston in Phil. XLlil. 61 The Land is mountain* 

ous and moorish^ abounding with Moss and Heather. 1787 
Burns in Cunnmgham Li/e (1850) 55/1 A romantic, buc 
rather moorish place, on the banks of the Poole. x8oa 
WoRDSW. Resol, 4* Independ, xi, Upon the margin of that 
moorish flood. 1853 G. Johnston Nat, Hist, £. Bord, 1. 104 
Common in muinsh pastures. 1887 Ruskin Prseterita 11. 
177 Moorish Skiddaw and far-sweeping Saddleback. 

3. Inhabiting a moor; growing on moors. 
x6xa Drayton Poly-olb, xii. 580 Or’e-gone with loue of 
Hanse, a dapper More-land Lad.. the wanton hart of that 
delicious mayd. . was turn'd so much from beeing coy That 
shee might seeme to doat vpon the Morish boy. 1844 
Stephens Bk, Farm 11. 474 'The disease. .is there called 
the muir-ill, as if it were the consequence of cows eating 
muirish plants. 

ZSoorish. (mua*rij, fl.2 Also 5 raorys, 7 

morish. (No^vwithcapitalM.)[f.MooR^^.- -f-isH.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the Moors. 

Now often used with reference to the style of architecture 
characteristic of the buildings erected by the Moors in Spain 
(8ih-i5th c.) and in Northern Africa. Cf. Moresque. 

1434 in Privy Purse Ex/ Eliz, o/York fiSso) 242/2 Her 
huUyng of black, red and green, with morys letters, with 
cushions, 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 323 For that 
a moorish slaue, who hoped by that meanes tosauehimselfe, 
discouered him to a Prouost marshall. 1709 Steele Tatter 
No. 112 ? 3 Augustus, .is said to have passed many of 
his Hours wuh little Aloorisli Hoj’s at a Game of hlarbles. 
*797 Eacycl. Brit, (ed. 3) 11. 223/1 The greatest peculiarity 
in the Moorish architecture is the horse-shoe arch. 1843 
Borrow Bible in Spain vii, A large ancient and'seemingly 
Moorish castle. 1885 Encycl, Brit, XIX. 622/2 A hne 
dish, now in the British Museum . . ; though Moorish in style, 
it has a Spanish inscription. 1903 Edin. Rev, Apr. 278 The 
Moorish peasantry.. fought for their masters. 

"b. Befitting a Moor, barbarous, nonce-use. 

1795 Coleridge Plot Discovered 2% And if by the wanton 
and moorish exercise of this privilege he can ensnare the 
assembly into marks of indignation, then [etc.]. 

2, Mohammedan. Now only colloq, (chiefly in 
uneducated use) in Southern India and Ceylon. 
* 1 * Formerly also used {adj, and quasi-ji.) as a name 
of the Urdu or Hindustani language : see Moors. 

16x3 PoRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 482 The Religion in 
Cambaia is partly Moorish, partly Heathenish. 1763 Orme 
Mint, 7'rans. liindostan 1. 276 The centinel was sitting 
at the top of the gate, singing a moorish song. 17S4 in 
Seton Karr S: Sandeman Schct./r. Calcutta Gnz, (1864) I. 
IS Lieutenants Speediman and Rutledge.. were bound, 
circumcised, and clothed in Moorish garments. 1804 Well- 
ington In Gurw. Desp, (1837) III. 2W She had a hfoorish 
woman interpreter, and as 1 heard her give orders to her 
interpreter in the i^Ioorish langu.ige fete.]. 1889 Ceylon 
Observer ix June, From Wellgama comes the news that 
another alexandrite hosjust been discovered by the Moorish 
priest (Moulana) weighing 6lb. and 8 rupees. 

t]3£oOTlsb.ly, ddv, [f. Moorish a,^ 

+ -LY ^.] In a maishy manner, 
xfiaa Drayton Poly-olb, xxv. 332 Shee in her foggy Fennes 
so moocishly doth feed. 

t SiEoo'risliiiess. Obs, [f, Moorish a.i -t* 
•NESS.] Marshy or peaty quality. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Ituprov, Impr. 11653) 59 Ifjhis be not. . 
steeped so w^^ constant corrupt water, that It is turned Into 
a inoorishness,..this very Land may prove your best Land 
in a little time. 1692 R. L’Estrange Josephus, Warso/ 
yews in. xviii. (1733) 686 The Water sweet and potable, 
without any thing of Moorishness either in the Taste or 
Colour. 

+ SXoo'riSBi. Obs. [f. Moor sh/i- + -ism.] 
a. The polity or religion of the Moors; Mo- 
hammedanism. b. Moors collectively. C. Con- 
duct befitting Moors, barbarism. 

1620 Shelton Quix, n. xxvi. 174 Don Quixote seeing and 
hearing such a deale of Moorisme, and such a coyle, he 
thought fit to succour those that fled. IbicLy He began to 
raine strokes vpon the Puppelish Moorisme. ouerthrowing 
some, and beheading others. 1627 R. i^HLEY Almansor x 
The great Caliph, the sustayner of Morisme. i68x Rycaut 
Xx.GraciaEs Critick 148 Banishing not only her, but her 
devoted Worshippers from the extent of their Dominions, 
with which barbarous Morism,not yet fully satisfied [etc.]. 
Moorit, variant of Moorad. 
moorland (muauland, moaulsnd), sh, [f. 
Moor sb^ + Land jA] 

1. Uncultivated land; in early use chiefly fen- 
land ; in mod. use, country consisting of moors ; 
land abounding in heather ; a moor. 

C 950 Lindis/.Gosp. Luke i. 65 Ofer allc mor-londa iudases. 

C 1250 Gen. Ex. 2968 And aaron held up his bond, to ’de 
water and 9e more lend. C14S0 Godstow Reg. 288,] half 
acre in the morelond. 1773 Act 13 Geo. Ill c. 54 § 6 Lvery 
Proprietor of high and wet Muir Lands. 1851 D. Jerrold 
St. Giles xi. 103 The road opened into a patch of moor-land. 
X896 * Q ’ iQuiller Couch) la 94 They stood in the heart of a 
moorland, 

b. spec. (See quot. 1845 .) 

x6ia Drayton Poly-olb. xii. 53X But Muse, thou seem’st 
to leaue the I^Iorelanda too too long. 1845 Encycl. Metrop. 
XXV. xo/i 'The Northern part (of Slaffbidshire] bordering 
upon Derbyshire, contains a great portion of waste, devoted 
to feeding sheep, and enclosed with stone walls, denomin.tted 
the Moorlands. 

2. (.See quot.) 

*7S3 Chambers Cycl. Supp.^ Moor-laud or Moory-land^ 
in agriculture is a black, light and soft earth, very l(»se,. 
and without any admixture of stones; and with very little 
clay, or sand. The uppermost stratum of fen-lands xs usu- 
ally of this earth. 

3. attrib. passing into ctdj. Of the nature of or* 
pertaining to moorland ; inhabiting moorland. 


(1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiiL x Ane morlandts man of vp* 
landis mak At home thus to his nychbour spak.} x6x2 
Drayton Poly-olb. xii. 576 Or'e-gone with loiie of Hanse, 
a dapper More-land Lad, 1785 Burns To lYilliam Simpson 
104 While moorlan* herds like guid, fat braxies. X799 J, 
Robertson Agric. Perth 306 In the moorland parts of the 
county, the attention of the farmer is mostly confined to his 
cattle. x8tq Scott Lady of L, i. xxxiii. But vainly did the 
heath-flower sped Its moor-laud fragrance round his head. 
X902 R. W, Chambers Maids 0/ Paradise x, The moorland 
wind rose and tossed her elf-locks in her eyes. 

moorlander (mue-Jlsendai, moaulsndgi). [f. 
Moorland + -erI.] One who lives in a moor- 
land ; spec, one who lives in the Moorlands of 
Staffordshire. 

CX646 True Re/at.f etc. in Glover's Hist. Derby (1829) I, 
App. 62 The moorlanders in Staffordshire came to him, en- 
treating him for assistance. Leybonie-Popham MSS, 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 1899) 139 The county [Stafford] is apt 
to fly into arms, the northern inhabitants being 'moor- 
landers ' and the southern parts abounding with ' ironmen *. 
1667 Cotton luarron. iv. 69 Rascalsas false as hfoorlanders. 

' t Moo'rlandishjti* Obsr'^ [-ish.] Charac- 
teristic of the inhabitants of the moorlands, 
x686 Plot Staffordsk, 209 To prevent these little country 
Moorebndish cheats, ..the Factors keep a Surveyor all the 
summer here. 

t Moo*rlogf. Obs, Also -loge. [app. f. Moor 
jd.l + LoQ sb,i (See quots.) 

x65X R. Child in Hartlib's Legacy (1655) 141 This is in 
briefe my Philosophy concerning Moorlog. 1721 Perry 
Daggenh, Breach 72 note^ Moorlogg, is a vein of divers 
sorts of rotten Wood.. which lyes about 3 Foot and a half 
. . underneath the Surface of the Marsh Ground. 1840 Civil 
Eng. 4- Arch. /ml. HI, 106/1 Moorlogg is described as a 
vein of matted brushwood, with nuts and pieces of rotten 
wood interspersed* 

Moorman ^ m 6 »‘jm£en). f f. Moor sl^^ 

+ Man sb. Cf. Moorsman.] 

1. One who lives on a moor. 

c 1790 Sir M. Hunter yrnl. (1^4) 74 The Moormen fight 
cocks, and arc very fond of the diversion. 1836 Mrs. Bray 
Tamar Sf Tavy I. 23 The moormen most commonly convey 
their peat, and all things else, on what is called a crook. 
1872 hi. Collins Two Plunges for Pearl I. vi. 123 The 
best pedestrian upon ordinary roads will find himself tried 
by the swinging step of the moorman on his native soil. 

2. An o^ctal who has charge of a moor. 

1687 in CtQ\c^Case 0/ OtmooriiZii) 38 Everyman that 
keeps cattle upon the More, shall bring his cattle to the 
Moor-man to be branded. 1885 Sat Rev. 5 Sept. 322 Dart- 
moor isdwided tntofour quarters,.. and thereis a functionary 
qo\\z6 . par exeeltenee o. Moorman, who has charge of each 
quarter on behalf of the Duchy. 

Mo 0‘rmau -. [f. Moor sbfi + Man.] = Moor 
Ji.2 ; in India, a Mohammedan. 

1698 Fryer £. India^'P, 55 These Moormen.. never 
set their hands to do any 1-abour, but that they sing a 
Psalm, or Prayer, 1763 huiostnn{iTjo) 26 The 

Moormen., make them, of whom they have no jealousy, the 
ministers of their oppression. 2836 Leit./r. Madras (1843) 
41, 1 gave some embroidery to be done by a Moorman re- 
commended by my tailor. 1850 Whittier X13 Men 

speak the praise ofhim who pave Deliverance lo the Moor- j 
man's slave. 1889 Ceylon Observer^ 4 May, The gem was i 
bought In by the owner. 1 bear since that some of the 
hloormen who came for the sale have made offers. 1897 
Tablet x6 Oct. 606 Whether the man be a Christian, Jew, 
Agnostic, Buddhist, Mormon or Moorman. 

Moorn(e, obs. forms of Morn, Mourn. 
Sloo'r-pa'rk* [Use of Moor Park^ the name 
of the house of SirW. Temple {d, 1699 ), by whom 
this fruit was cultivated.] A variety of apricot. 

1788 Brompton Park Catal, in Hogg Fruit Alan. (1875) 
177. 1797 W. ^iCOi.Sc, ForciugGardenerx^S Apzizols... 
More Park, xSta Trans. Hortic. Soe. (1817) 11. 19 On the 
proper Slock for the Moor Park Apricot. x88x Encycl. 
Brie. XII.270/X The Moorpark is undoubtedly the best 
apricot in cultivation- 

Udoor-pout (mu«’jpaut, m 6 >»*jpQut). Also 7 
moore poult, -pout, moorpoot, -poult, -powte, 
more pout, S moor powfc, 9 Sc, muir poot, dia/, 
moor-pot, 7 - moor-pout. [f. Moor sb.^ -h poul : 
see Poult sb.] A young grouse. 

1506 in Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scotl, {iy}i) III. 333 Item, 
to ane man brocht quyk mure powtis to the King..iijs. 
X677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. iii. 45 How to take Rails, (Quails, 
hlorepoots, &c. 16^ E. Ckamberlayne Pres. St. Eng, i. 
(ed. 15) 6 What abundance of..healh<ocks, more-pouts, or 
grouse-thrushes. 1728 Ramsay Lure 22 Peartricks, teals, 
moor-pow ts, and pUvers. x8i6 Scott OldAIort, 1 nt rod., The 
Laird accused our I^dlord, deceased, of having encour- 
aged. .the destruction of hares... moor-pouts [etc.]. 0x835 
HocG Siege Roab. iv. Tales & Sk. 1837 VI. 105, 1 will..- 
smoor the transgressors like as many moor-poots. 

II SXoorpUUky (mo<»Jp»*qki). Indian, Also 
moorpuugkey, raoorpunkey, morpunkee. 
[Hindi morpatjkhsj lit, ‘peacock-tailed*, f. mor 
peacock + patjkJn fan.] A kind of Indian 
pleasure-boat formerly used on the Ganges. 

1767 in J. Long Select, fr. Unpubl. Rec. Govt. (i86g) 524 
(Y.) A few inoorpungkcys and beauleahs for the service 
of hlahomed Reza Khan.. 25, 000. 0.0. 1796 Eliza Hamil- 
ton Lett. Hindoo Rajah (1811) I. 253 hloor Punky. A 
country vessel of a peculiar construction, used for the con- 
veyance of cotton and other bulky articles, 1855 Ocilvie, 
Morpunkee^Zi native pleasure boat of the Ganges, elegantly 
decorated, and propelled by numerous paddles. 

f ]9£oorS| 3 nd sb, Astglo-Indian. Ohs, [Peril, 
a. Du. Moorschy Moorish. Yule refers to the 
parallel forms Bengals for Bengali, Indostans for | 


Hindustani, and Turks for Turkish.] A name for 
the Urdu or Hindustani language : cf. Moorish. 

2767 J. Rennell Let. so Mar. (MS.) (Y.), The politest 
Language is the Moors or Mussulmans and Persian.. 1784-5 
Ann,Reg.ii,Zi The Hindustanic or as it is vulgarly termed 
in India, the Moors language. 2796 Hadley iti/le) A com- 
pendious Grammar of the Current Corrupt Dialect of the 
Jargon of Hindostan (commonly called Aloorsi; with a 
Vocabulary, English and Moors, Moors and English. 1803 
Beddoes Hygeta x. 53 Speaking scarce any thing but Moors. 
1883 R. N. Cust Alod, Lang.Afr. I. ix. 97 Forty years ago 
in India in Militaiy circles a man who knew the Vernacular 
of British India was said to know * the Moors 
tMoor*S'head. Ohs, Also moor-head. [f. 
Moor j/1.2 -j- Head shi] 

1. A representation of the head of a Moor ; spec, 
in I/er, (see quot, 17 S 0 ). 

1673 Ray youm. Low C. 487 Vpon many of the pillars are 
Moors heads carved in the stone, and one or two with 
turbants on. 1722 Nisbet Syst. Her 267 John Moir of 
Stonniewood, Aigent; three Moors Heads couped, distilling 
Drops of Blood proper. 1780 Edmondson Heratdry 11. 
G\o 5S., Moor's Htad..\he head of a black, or negro-man, 
placed in profile, couped at the neck, wreathed about the 
temples, ar. and az. and having a pearl pendent at bis ear, 
2847 Gloss, Heraldry 160 Moor’s or Blackamoor’s head, 

2. (See quots.) Cf. F. tete-de-More. 

^ xCrj'j tr. Glaser's Compl. Client, 31 The Brass Vesica, with 
its Refrigeratory, or Aiooxs head. 1678 Salmon New Lo;td. 
Dispensatory 816 Of the cover of the Vesica, or Moors-head. 
It is made of Brass, having a Neck six Inches deep [etc.]. 
2706^ Phillips (ed. Kersey), Aloorsdtead', a Copper-cap, 
tinn'd on the inside, and made like a Head, to be set over 
the Chimney of a Reverberating Furnace ; Also the Head 
of a Copper or Glass-siiil, which is luted on the Body, having 
a Beak, Nose, or Pipe, to let the raised Spirit run down into 
the Receiver 2712 tr. Pomet'sHist. Drugs 1. 8 Pul gicen 
Anniseeds..in a Glass Cucurbit, which cover with us Moor- 
Head. 2844 T. Webster Encycl. Dom. Eeon. 1045 The 
Moor’s head is another form of still That has been used, and 
is found convenient for distillation on a small scale. 

3. (See quots.) Cf.V.ehevalleslede more {CoXgi.'), 
x65o Howell Yoc. ii, A horse that hath his he.ad darker 

then bis body, called the Moors head. 2726 Sv. Gibson Diet. 
Horses (ed. 2) 212 The Roan well mark d, or with a More’s 
Head. 1753 Chambers Cycl. iiupp., Aiore'sdiead, in the 
manege, implies the colour of a Roan horse, who besides the 
mixture or blending of a gi ey and a bay, has a black head. 
Moo’rship. nonce-wd. [f. Moor j /,2 + .ship. J 
His Moorship, a derisive title applied to a Moor. 

X604 Shaks. Ot/t. 1. i. 33 This Counter-caster, He (in good 
time) must his Lieutenant be, And 1 (blesse the maike) his 
hiooreships Auntient. 

Moorsman (mu^’jz-, moo'jzman). [f. mooPsy 
gen. of Moor sh."^ -h Man. Cf. Moorman,] A 
dweller on the moors (in quot., on the * moors* or 
I drained marshes of Somerset). Also, one accus- 
tomed to the moors. 

2B89 Doyle il/2Va/iC/n>'/(*exxxu,TheBussex Rhine. .is not 
. .btoad. and was, therefore, unmeniloned by the moorsmen. 
2904 E. Ricxert Reaper 246 These dangers to life and limb 
never entered the head of the piactised moorsman. 

IVIOorstone (mu-u-, mo.-istoun). Min. [f. 

Moob sbX + Stone.] 

1. A kind of gianite found chiefly in Cornwall. 

C1600 Norden Spec, Brit., Contiv, (1728) 18 There b a 

stone called a Moar-Stone, which lyeth dispersed vpon the 
face of the mountaynes and on the confused rockes. c 2630 
Risoon SufV. Devon ^ 2x5 (x8io) 223 Where is a table and 
scats of moorstone. 1674 Ray Collect. Words, Prep. Tin 
(E.D.S.) 23 A mould made of moore-stone. 1793 Smeaton 
EdystoneL.%iyi Mooistone, which in reality U the true 
Granite. 1843 GwiLT./lr4/«A Gloss., iiriJurj/cwf, a species 
of granite found in Cornwall and some other parts of Eng- 
land, and very serviceable in the coarser parts of a build- 
ing. 187S W. M^Ilwraitm Guide Wigtownshire 105 This 
ancient fence [the Deil’s Dyke] is built of blocks of common 
moorstone. 

2. A slab or piece of moorstone. 

2698 Lister yourn, Paris (1699) 146 By reason of those 
Sand or Moore Stones, with which they grind their Corn. 
2707 Mortimer Husb. (2721) 1. 104 The Sand Is very while, 
and in Stilly glistering, which may be occasion'd from the 
mouldering o( Moor-stones. 

3. attrib. 

c 1630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 23 (1810) 32 Their arms are 
cut in the moorstone pillars. 1773 Iro.ystone in Phil. 
Trans, LXIV. 102 A globular piece of moorstone granite. 
1883 F. G. Heath in Century Alag. Dec. 165/1 ScmiciicuJar 
arches surmounting moor-stone columns. 

II Ittoornk (mfwTuk). [See quot. j86o.] A, 
kind of cassowary, Casuarius Bennelti, 
x86o G. Ben.vett Gatherings Nat. in Auitralasla 244 A 
new species of Cassowary procured from the natives of New 
Britain... It utters a peculiar whistling sound, and I am in- 
formed it also emits a loud one resembling the word Mooiuk, 
whence no doubt is derived its native n.nnie. x3j6 Encycl. 
Brit. V. 1S6/1 The Mooruk, or Bennett’s Cassowary, .ap- 
proaching in the thickness of its legs to the moas. 

II Moorva (mu9‘jva). [Skr. nulrva.] Bow- 
string hemp (see Bow-string 3)- 
[(ZX794 Sir W. Jones in Asiatic Res. IV. 271 Murva.] 

2855 Royle Fibrous PI. India 55 The hloorva fibre rs em- 
ployed by the natives for iheir bowstrings. 2884 Imp. ft 
Mach. Rev. i Dec. 67x0/2 The Clenrock Company.. intend, 
to treat on a somewhat large scale the ‘moorva’ or bow- 
string hemp. .V , .t rt 

[| TVfnrTyy (mua ri), sb. Also 7'‘9 moreo, S 
moor©, mouri. [Possibly connect^ with Pg. 
inorimy shirting.] A kind of Indian cloth. 

1696 J. F, Merch. Wareho. laid open2<i Morecs,..Thrs is , 
a Sllico exlieamly in use. .to Work for Peiiy-Coats and 
Waste Coals. 2703 Loud. Caz. No.3953/4TheCargoofihe 
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Star of the East, consistingof Long Cloth, . . Betelles, ^loores. 
Neckcloths [etc.]. 1704 ^bid. No. 405^6 Lots 414, 41S, 
ConL 200 Moores. 1754 Sewel Eiig.^Du. Diet., Morees, 
mouris, lekere Oostindische Katoenen. 1857 Balfour Cycl. 
India, Moories, Blue. These cloths .are principally manu- 
factured letc.]. The trade ..at Pondicherry consists of long 
cloths. . morees, dimities [etc.]. 1858 Simmonds Diet TradCt 
Maof'v, a brown cloth made in India. 1883 Caulfeild & 
Saward Diet, Needlework 350 Morees^ Manchester-made 
Muslins, much employed for the African export trade. 
MoOry (mu^Ti, mo^’ri), a.l Forms : 4-5 mory, 
6 morey, 6-7 moorie, 7 moarie, 8 moary, 9 Sc, 
muixy, 6— ittoory* |[f. Moor Cf. MDu, 

indrich (mod.Du. inoorig\pt, moorig^ 

1 . Marshy, fenny; growing in a marsh or fen. 
Mooty landf -CQvth = MoorIiAND sb, 2. 

1387 Trevisa Higdett (Rolls) IV. 157 Herdes fond hym 
among mory flagges and sprayes. 2cx4oo Lydg. uSsop's 
Fab. V. 118 The frosshe delytej? to abyde in mory lakys. 
JS77 B. Googe HeresbacKs Hush, i. (1586) 31b, It de- 
lighteth in a watrlshe moorie grounde. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor, 1191 Because neither the Palme tree is a 
moorie plant and loving the waters,.. neither [etc.]. 1613 
Drayton Poly-olb. ix. 444 Guint, forth along^ with her 
Lewenny that doth draw; And next to them againe, the fat 
and moory Frawe. 1667 Milton P. L, ii. 944 As when a 
Gryfon through the Wilderness With winged course ore 
Hill or moarie D.ile, Pursues the Arimaspian [etc.]. 1731 
Miller Card, Diet. s.v. Lupulus^ The Essex Planters ac- 
count a moory Land the properest for Hops. 1805 R. W. 
Dickson Pract. Agric. II. 853 On peaty or moory lands 
marl and other similar materials will be of advantage in 
rendering them more compact. 1877 Skertchly Geol, Fen'- 
land 130 [In Lincolnshire] It is usual to speak of ‘moory 
land *, ‘black land *, or ‘ fen * where the soil is peaty. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a moor or heath ; having 
the characteristics of a moor ; aboauding in heath. 

X794 W. Marshall Central Higkl. Scot, xa On the York- 
shire hills, the moory earth, generally of greater thicknes.s, 
lies on a dead sand, or an infertile rubble ; without any inter- 
vening soil 1830 CoflBETT Rur, (1885) II. 326 The 

moory and rocky part.s in the West Riding. 1865 Geikib 
Seen, 4* Geol. Scott, x. 267 A tract of mtwry heights. 1875 
Encyel, Brit. I. 360/2 On muiry soils this crop is also not 
unfrequently lost. 


Moory (mosTi, muaTi), a.2 [? f. Moor -h 
•yt.J ? Dark coloured, black. 

iSSx J. STUDLEY^'xwxca’x Hercules (Etsus il 196 b, Him 
that weildes the moary mace [L, furva sce/ftra] of blacke 
Auerne to smoake. loid. iv. 210, 1 see the dumpish moary 
denne of glowming lady night- x6oo Tourneur Trans/. 
Metam, vu, The skie . . Is cloathed with moorie Vesperugoe’s 
coate. 

Moo 3, obs. variant of Moss. 

Moose ^ (mt 7 s). A.lso 7 mose, mosso, mus, 
7-8 moos, 8 mooze, [a. Narragansett moos 
( = Abenaki Penobscot muns) \ according to 
Trumbull, from moosit ^ he trims or cuts smooth *, 
in allusion to the animaVs habit of stripping the 
lower branches and bark from trees when feeding.] 
A cervine animal native to N. America closely 
allied to, or identical with, the European Elk 
{gilces malchis). Also moose deer. 

The moose is termed Alces auuricana by those zoologists 
who regard it as specifically distinct from A. malchis. 

16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrhnage (1614) 753 Caplaine Thomas 
Hanhara sayled to the Riuer of Sagadahoc 1606. He re- 
lateth of their beasts, .redde Dears, and a beast bigger, 
called the Mus. 1637 T. Morton New Eng. Caftaan ii, v. 
74 The Elke, which the Salvages call a Mose-.is a very 
large Deare, with [etc.]. 1673 Josselyn New Etig, Rarities 
y The Moose Deer . . is a very goodly Creature. 1783 
JusTAMONi) ir. RaynaVs Hist. Indies VI. 494 The mooze- 
deer, called there Caribou. 1877 Encycl. Brit. VII. 24/1 
The Elk or Moo.se Deer (Alces malchis) is the largest of 
living Cervids. 1879 Ld. Dunraven in it^th Cent, July 50 
The Moose of America is almost, if not quitej identical with 
the Elk of Europe, but it attains a greater size. 1003 Kip- 
ling 5 Nations 39 The lakeside lilies where the bull-moose 
waits the cow. 


b. attrib. and Comb,^ as moose-flesh, -hide, -horn, 
•hunt sb. and vb., -hunter, -hunthig, •77ieat, 
-path, -sinew, -skin, -track, -trail ; moose berry 
U. S,, the fruit of the moose-bush; moose bird 
U,S,, the Canada jay, Garrulus canadensis*, 
moose bush. U. S., the shrub Vibumitvi lanta- 
noides \ moose call, a trumpet of birch bark used 
by hunters in calling moose to an ambuscade or 
blind {Sportsman's Gazetteer in Cent, Diet .) ; 
moose calling (see quot.) ; moose elm (see 
quot.) ; moo3e-head plant U, S,, some river-side 
plant ; moose man, a moose-hunter ; moose 
suit, a suit of clothes made of moose-skin ; 
moose-wood, {a) striped maple, Acer pennsyl- 
uanicum or striatum\ (b) Icatherwood, Dirca 
palustris*, moose yard, an area in which the 
snow is trodden down by moose, where they remain 
together during the winter months. 

1848 Thoreau Maine IF, (1894) 79 Solomon’s seal and 
•moo.seberries. 1837 Ibid, 293 Three large slate-colored birds 
of the jay genus (Garrulus Canadensis), the Canada jay, 
*moose-bjrd, meat-bird, or what not. X784 RI. Cutler m 
Life, etc. (1888) I. xoa The ground covered with an under- 
wood of •moose bush, a 1817 T. Dwight Trav. New Eng., 
etc. (1821) II. 4x8 The black-moose bush, a pretty shrub 
wth a rich pulpy leaf and a tuft of brilliant white flowers at 
the end of each branch, 1879 Lo. Dunraven in \^th Cent, 
July 52 *.Moose-calling. .consists in imitating the cry of the 
female moose, and thereby calling up the male. 2884 Sargent 


Rep, Forests N. Amer, (10th Census IX) 122 Ulnius/ulva, 
..Red Elm. ..‘'Moose Elm. 1873 Miss Braddon L, Davo- 
ren I. Prol. i. 4 Rare meals of butfalo or *moose flesh. 1868 
Lossing Hudson 6 A winding and narrow river, fringed 
with rushes, lilies, and •moose-head plants. 2858 Thoreau 
Maine IF. (18^4) 121 A St, Francis Indian, with his canoe 
and *moose-hides. 2673 Josselyn New Eng. Rarities 19 
•Moose Horns better for Physick use than Harts Homs. 
2^6 Forest 4- Stream 24 Aug. 34/2 Sebatis and Lola went 
off on a •moose hunt, 2837 Pewty Cycl. VIII. 352/2 The 
skill of a •moose-hunter is most tried in the early part of the 
winter. 2857 Thoreau Maine IV. (1894) 307 Some friends 
of mine. .were serenaded by wolves while *nioose-hunting 
by moonlight. Ibid, 369 He found himself dining one day 
on •moose-meat, 2858 Ibid, 148 *Moose-men. x^6 Forest 
4* Stream xo Aug. 2/1 , 1 saw the bear lying in an old well- 
worn •moose-path quite dead.^ 2765 T, Hutchinson Hist. 
Mass, 1 . v. 464 Their bow-strings were made of •Moose 
sinews. 1637 T, MoaTON New Eng. Canaan l.yi. 29 They 
make shooes of •Mose skinnes, whit^ is the principall leather 
used to that purpose. 2903 All Nations Mar. 73/1 Living 
a shivering life in moose-skm tents. ^ 2645 in N, Eng, Hist, 
4* Gen, Reg, (1849) HL 82 The said Alexander Bradford 
have giuen to Robert Stowton his •Moose Suiteand amusket 
and bworde. 1837 Thoreau Maine IF. (1894) 390 There 
were pretty fresh *moose-tracks by the water-side. 2890 N. 
Hibbs in Big Game N. Amer, 37 Just as I passed the 
point.. 1 found a •Moose-trail. 2793 Belknap 
Hampsh. III. 163 He (the Moose] feeds on. .a species of 
the maple, which is called •moose-wood. 2860 A. Gray 
Man, Bot. 84 Acer Pennsylvanicuvt. . Moose-Wood. Ibid, 
380 DxVvtx.. Moose-wood. 2890 W, J. Gordon Foundry 
Z16 His poultices will be the bark of the moose wood boiled 
till it is soft. 2843 Zoologist I. 134 It will take so many 
days to reach the •moose-yard. 2873 Schele db Vere 
Americanisms They [ir. Moose] live in families of fifteen 
to twenty, each one of which confines itself to a certain part 
of the woods ; this is called a moose yard. 

i* Moose Obs, rare, [a. Du. ;/wdr.] Pottage, 
stewed vegetables. 

2^68 Turner Herbal ill. 9 The weomen cookes in the 
spring time use to gather this herbe, and put it in there 
potages and mooses with other pot herbes. Ibid. 20. 

Moosel(l, obs. fonns of Mdzzle. 

Moo’Sey, a. nonce-wd. Suggestive of the 
presence of the moose. 

2857 Thoreau Maine IF, (1894) 377 It is all mossy and 
moosey. 

Mooshik, variant of MotJJiK. 

Moosie, variant of Most a, dial,, mossy, 

Mooale, Moost, obs. fL Muzzle, Most, Must, 

Moosted, variant of Mdsted. 

Moosulman, variant of Mussulman. 

Moot (rawt), sb,'^ Forms ; i semdt, 3-3 imot, 
mot, 4“9 mote, 5-6 mute, 6 mout, 6-7 mute, 
7 moat, mott, 5- moot. [Early ME. fnbt, imbt, 
repr, OE. m 6 t neut. (before 12th c. found only in 
compounds) and ^emdt neut. (with prefi-^ le-, Y- ; 
the prefix in* sbs. disappeared early in ME., so 
that the two forms became coincident) ; an 
adoption of the equivalent ON. m 6 t neut., en- 
counter, meeting, public assembly, may prob. have 
coalesced with the native word. The sb., OTeut. 
*{gcC)mbto'^, is found in OLow Frankish (Hilde- 
brandsl.) mtiot encounter, MDu. tnoU neut., masc., 
gemoet neut. (mod.Du. gemoef), MHG, muo^, md^ 
(and in LG. form inuot),gem 6 t fern,; the deriva- 
tive Meet v. appears in all branches of Tent. The 
ultimate etymology of OTeut. *mMo^'' is unknown.] 

fl, gen. Meeting, encounter. Obs, 

a 1000 O. E. Chrom an. 937 Gar mittingegumena gemotes 
wzepeu gewrixles, CX400 Laud Troy-Bk, 10389 Many 
a man was ther assoyned Off ther lyff ther at her mote. 
0x470 Henry IFallacc viii. 2529 Wallahg fled our, and 
durst noebt bid that mute. 

2 . An assembly of people, esp, one forming a 
court of judicature; a meeting, also the place 
where a meeting is held. Obs, exc. Hist, and arch, 
Cf. Gemot, Witenagemot; also Burgh-mote, 
Folk-mote, Hall-mote, Hundred-mote, etc. 

C9S0 Lindis/, Gasp, Matt. x. 17 Hia gesellas forSon luih 
in ^emotum. 2154 O, B. Chron. an. 1129 pahiSidercomen 
^ be gau mot on Monendsl^ & heold on an to 3e 
Fridseig. c 2200 Trin, Coll. Horn, 83 pe soSe quen shal a 
domes [dai] arisen, on \fo michele mote, and fordemen his 
frakede folc. r 2205 Lay. 11545 Hitweswitene-imot. 

Leg, Kath, 2458 Lo! al bat meidene mot & tet bird of 
heouene, cumed her a3eln pe, mid kempene crunel c 2275 
Passion our Lord 280 in O, E, Misc, 45 Heo by-wste pe 
dure her al bat mot was. 23.. Childh. ^esus 26010 Archiv 
St/td. neu. Spr, LXXlV. 330 Modire, one meehe[Caiphas] 
salle halde mote, And do bete my body all bare. 24.. 
Assise Reg. IFillelmi xxv. in Acts Parlt, Scoll. (1845) I. 
370 pe twa hed mutis of pe Justice salbe haldin jerlyat 
Eamburgh or ReWis. a 2642 Bp. Mountacu Acts 4- Mon. 
(1642) 416 In Common Councels, at popular mootes, they 
could beare no sway, c 1670 Hobbes Dial, Com, Laws 
(1840) 169 After the Saxons had received the faith of Christ, 
those bishops that were amongst them, were always at the 
great moots in which they made their laws. 2794 W. 
Hutchinson Hist. Cumb. I. 252 The whole country.. seems 
to have been parcelled out into small districts, in each of 
which there was a mote, or court of justice. 288s 
^P-t- XVIH, 302/2 In the Anglo-Saxon moots may be 
discerned the first germs of popular government in England. 
X903 Contemp. Rexf, Oct. 496 Necessary results of the Cus- 
toms Union would be an imperial Moot containing repre- 
sentatives from the various parts of the Empire. 

+ 3. Litigation ; an action at law ; a plea ; 
accusation. Obs. 


c 888 K. ^LSBED Boeik. xxvL § a Hwi biS dies ake da- 
swelo scofung & swelce seflitu & gemot & domes. « uiS 
Lofsousva Cott. Horn. 205 Nim mot for me and were^ 
for ich am pme wurSe. a 1300 Cursor M. 16299 pe man k 
noght ouerun m mote at smit him as tresun. Hid 2-601 
If pou bringes man in iuel blame, or mote, .. of this bdiSSJ 
jie mak bi.scnft. 1 a 1500 Chester PI. (E.E.T.S.) 438 No» 
IS the Devill ready, I see, his moote to further agay-nst m- 
1566 Dbant Horace, Sat. 1. i, A j b. Of mout or suite un" 
dreamde Of barre thou beares no kepe. ^1573 BaJ/out’i 
Practicks (1754) 53 All mutes and pleyis tiuhfik hapnkts 
to rise within burgh, sould be pleaditanddetetminalwuhia 
the samin. i6o9_ Skene Reg. Maj. 1. 13 The order of mule 
or pley in court, is alreadie exponed. 

+ 4. Argument; discussion; disputation ; talking. 

axz2$ Leg, Kailu 1321 Ah nis nawt lihtliche cf A 
meidenes mot; for, ich so3 schalseggen, in hire ne moled 
na mon. c 2250 Owl 4- N. 468 peos vie luste & lej-de oa 
hord Al pis mot, word after word, a 2300 Cursor M. nqjg 
Was par wit him na longer mote, Bot par he fel dun at his 
fote. c i4®o Gamelyn 373, I swor in that wraththe and in 
that gretemoot, That thou schuldest beboundeboihehand 
and foot. 1565 Jewel /?^4 Harding(\(i \\) 457 Afterward, 
hee keepeth great Mootes about Qualities and Quantifies. 

A. Home Brit, Tongue Bed., In the disputes of ai 
purposes quher with, after the exemple of the wyse in former 
ages, you used to season your moat. 2645 Milton Tetrach, 
S3 But to end this moot, iheLaw of Moses is manifest lo fixe 
no limit therin at all, 2676 Doctrine of Devils 125 When 
the Lord hath decided the Controversy, & setled the 
Question, should men’s Moots, groundless Opinions, satdl 
Arguments, and wilde Winter-Tales, unsettle us? 

5 . Law, The discussion of a hypothetical case by 
students at the Inns of Court for practice; also a 
hypothetical doubtful case that may be used for 
discussion. Now in use only at Gray’s Inn. 

2532 'E.imot Gov, l .xiv, In the lernyng of the lawes of ibis 
re^me, there is at this dayean exercise, wherin is a. .shadowe 
..of the auncient rhetorike. I meane the pleadynge used 
in courte and Chaunce^ called motes. 1539 Magfia Carta 
title-p., With an Almlnacke & a Calender to know the 
mootes. Necessarye for all yong studiers of the lawe. 1605 
Hist, Capt, Stukeley A 4^, I bad as Hue you bad seen him in 
the Temple walk, confenng with some learned Councclor or 
at the moote vpon a case in Law. a 2650 Sir S. D’£w^ 
Autobiog, (2845) I, 232 On Thursday,. .after our supper in 
the Middle Temple Hail ended, with another utter baqister, 
1 argued a moot at the bench to the good satisfaction of 
such as heard me. 1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) XII. 271/2 
There is a bailiff, or surveyor of the moots, annually ^chosen 
by the bench, to appoint the moot-men for the inns of 
chancery. 2855 Red, Comm, Inns 0/ Court 8x Mr. Lewis 
[c 1847]. .also established what are called ‘ ^loots ', that is to 
say, discussions on points of Law? 2876 7'/;;w8Nov, jo/o 
A moot was held last night in the hall of Gray's-inn on the 
following question. 

6 . aitrib, tnioot-bell, a bell to summon people 
to a moot or assembly ; + moot book, a book con- 
taining law cases to be ‘mooted* by students; 
moot cotxrt, a court at which students argue 
imaginary cases for practice; fmoot horn, a 
horn for summoning people to a moot; moot- 
stow Hist., the place where a moot was held. 
Also Moot hall, -hill, -house, -man. 

a 1066 Laws Edw, Con/, c. 32 § 4 Pulsatis campanU, ^od 
Anglici uocant *motbeIe. 2647 N. Bacon Disc, Govt.E^, 
I. xxiv, (1739) 42 If the emergent occasions were sudden 
and important, by extraordinary summons of nng^ing the 
Moot-bells. 2588 Frauncb Lawiers Log. I. xvn. 01 b, 
Wee by a *moote-booke and a Brookes abridgement chmbe 
to the Barre. 1788 Jefferson IVrit. (1859) 428 He giv^ 

lectures regularly, and holds *moot courts and parliaments 
wherein he presides. 2899 Law Quarterly XV, 422 A 
moot-court is held there (re. at Gray’s Inn] six or _eignt 
times a year. 2888 Bryce Amer, Comntw, III. xcviii. pu 
In some law schools much educational value is altnbutea 
to the moot courts in which the students are set to argue 
cases. 22.. Chron. /oc, de Brakelonda (Camden) 54 
Habitaque disputatione de cujus manu co^u acciperent, 
quod dicitur *mot-horn, cxooo jElfric Gloss, in i^r.- 
Wulcker i4S/ii Forus^ uel prorosira^ *motstow on 
Ibid. 164/34 ivrwr, motstow. /898J>1aitlan 

Township ij* Borough 39 Cambridge is the right and props 
moot-stow for the tnegns of the shire. 

Moot (mwt), sb.^ Flech. . . 

1 . A piece of hard wood hooped with iron at 
each end, used in block-making. 

2815 in. FalconcFs Diet. Marine (ed. Burney). 187S la 

Diet, MeeJu ,. 

2 . a. A ring-gauge for shaping treenails cylin- 
drically to required size. "b. Any particular size 
or diameter to which a treenail is to be made. 

28x5 FalconeFs Diet, Marine (ed. Burney), Mofler, or 
Tree-Nail Mooter^ a name given to the person wim turn 
the tree-nails by the assistance of a moot. fluam - 

Navig, (Weale) 133 Mooting. Making a treenail exactly 
cylindrical to a given size or diameter, called the Nwy*- » 7a 
Knight Diet. Mech.f Mootj a gage-ring for determining t 
size of tree-nails. . 

Moot (m«t), sb,^ dial. Also moote, mote, 
mott. The stump of a tree. . _ 

2832 Planting Qz (Libr, Use/. Knowl.), Moot, xTiDtvosx- 

shire, is the same with stool in other counties. 
Blackw. Mag, Jan. 2 There was a layer ®f 
stumps of old trees arc called in the west. *803/. *>- , 

New Forest 150 Sailors..drcdging..someum«a draw 

up great logs of wood, locally known as 

W. Cory Lett. 4- Jmls. (1807) 288 Old rooU festooned with 

flowers— roots called here [Devon] * moles • 

Moot (mfft), a, [Developed from the attnbu. 
tive use of Moot to which some of the earlier 
examples should perhaps be referred.] That can 
be argued ; debatable \ not decided, doubtful. 



MOOT. 

.Orig. in moot case (?obs.)i primarily meaning a case 
proposed for discussion in a * moot ’ of law students. See 
Moot sb.^ 5. 

1577-S7 Holinshed Chron. II. 19/2 The like question [sc. 
whether ‘fish ’ or * flesh ’Jraaj^be moouedof the sell [= seal], 
and if it were well canuassed, it would be found at the least- 
wise a moot case. <11650 Sir S. D'Ewes Autobiog^, (1845) I. 
240, 1 was scarce come into commons, but . . I was set at work, 
arguing a moot-point or law-case on Thursday night after 
supper. <21652 Brome Covent Card. n. L (1658J 22 Now 
I’ll put a plain home-spun case, as a man may say, which 
we call a moot-case. 1658-9 in Burton's Dtary^ (1828) III. 

46 Jersey is part of France ; so it is a moot point whether 
a habeas corpus lies. 1732-3 Sir C. Wocan mSsvi/t's IVhs. 
(1824) XVII. 460 ‘ My lords and gentlemen’, says he, ‘it is 
a very moot point to which of those causes we may ascribe 
the universal dulness of the Irish. 1736 West Let. in 
Gray's Poems (1775) 15 An inn of court is as horrid a place 
as a college, and a moot case is as dear to gentle dullness 
as a syllogism. 1797 Encyct. Brit, (ed. 3) XII. 271/2 Par- 
ticular times are appointed for the arguing moot-cases. 1876 
A. D. Murray Charnwood no It remains a moot problem 
to be guessed at. 1899 J. Hutchinson in Arch, Surg. X. 
No. 38. rgo Those who are already well informed in essentials 
and quite prepared to discuss moot and difficult points. 
IKCoot (mrit), Forms : i mdtiau, 2 moMen, 

3 motin, 3-6 mote, mot, Sc. mwt, 3-4, 5 Sc. 
mut, mwte, 3-4, 5-7 Sc, mute, muit, 5 moyte, 
moytt, 4-7 moote, 7- moot. [OE. mdimUf f. 
7/iob Moot 

fl. a. vitr. To speak, to converse. In Sc. of 
ifi-iyth c. to complain, murmur. Ods, 
e xooo ^LFRic On iv. Test, 15 (Gr.) Man mot on eomost 
motian wi3 his drihten, se l^e wyle, we sprecon mid I 
weorcum wi3 bine, c 1205 Lay. 1443 Cnlht Jiu xrt muchel 
sot hat hu swa motest, <*1300 Cursor M. 22^50 O murthes 
ban es nan to mote ; VnquemfuUi sal hai quak, pat all 
pe erth it sal to sc^ 1375 Barbour Bruce xni. 60 This 
marschall that I of mwt, That schir Robert of Keth was 
cald..Quhen that he saw tetc.]. ^1375 Se. Leg. Saints 
xxxili. (George) 138 Quhen he It fand na but forihir hare-o 
for to mute, one pe morne he (etc.], c 1400 Ywaitte 4* Gaw. 
3328 The lord saw it was na bote Obout that mater mor to 
mote. 153s Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) 11. 178 In this 
mater heir will 1 mute no molr. a x6oo Montgomerie 
Mise. Poems ix, 12 If thou be he of vbora so many moots 
[etc.]. 1603 Propk, of Waldhaue (Bannatyne) 39 Mute on 
if ye may for mister ye haue. 1642 D. Rogers Naaman 
519 That noae should be so daring or presumptuous, as once 
to mute or quetch, if they once proclaime their will. 1643 
R. Bailub Lett. (j84t) II. pr Mr, Harie Guthrie made no 
dinne. His letter was a wand above his head to discipline 
him, if he should mute. 1644 Ibid. 147 This was read openlle 
in the face of the Assemblie, and^ in the earcs of the Inde- 
pendents, who durst not mute against it. 
fb. Gratis, To say, to utter. Obs, 
c X375 Sc, Leg, Saints xxiv. {Alexis) 430 pat is my bale, 
hut ony but, for J>u na word wil to me mut. c 1430 Syr 
Tryam, 1439 Syr Tryamoure faght on fote, What schalle 
we more of nym mote ? 1508 Kennf.die Flytingiu, Dunbar 
375 For thou sik malice of thy maister mutts, It is wele sect 
that thou sik barat brace. 1529 Lynoesay Compl, 91 The 
first sillabis that thow did mute Was ‘pa, Da Lyn, vpon the 
lute a 1585 Montgomerie Flyting 294 Of this mismade 
mowdewart, mischeif they muit. 

1 2 . a. intr. To argue, to plead, to discuss, 
dispute, esp. in a law case. In later use esp, to 
debate an imaginary case of law, as was done by 
students in the Inns of Court. Obs. 

^xooo tr. Basics Hexameron iu.(x8.y)6Duscealt5elyfan 
on tione iifijendan God, and na ofer oine mxde motian be 
him. <rxi75 Lamb. Horn. 43 Ofter he walde anuppon his 
underlinges mid wohe motien and longe dringan penne he 
walde smmes singen offer eani offer god don. <ii2a3il.r^. 
Kath. 587 Makien se monie clerkes to cumene & se swioe 
crefti of alle clergies.. to motin wiff a meiden ! c 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1723) 58 The kyng com to l^jodon, with 
lawe to mote in benke. c?35o Si. Mary Magd. 360 in 
Horstm. Altengl. Leg. u88i) 85 pe gude man saw it was no 
bute Ogayns hir wU more forto mote. <i 1352 Minot Poems 
(ed. Hall) vi. 28 Cure men sail with 50W mole. x362Lang[. 

P. PI. A. w. 155 Heo ledep pe lawe as hire lusieand loue- 
dayes makep, pe Mase for a Mene moti pau^ he mote 
euere. c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. i7«6 Hem is no bole A-^eyn 
Gregays more to mote, c 1440 Jacob's lVcUy.W\\, 295 To 
mote in wronge causys. e 1460 Towneley Myst. xx. 298 
Syr, therof let vs moyte no mare, cs^yo Henry IVoUace'x. 
994 The byschop Synclar agayn fled m to But ; With that 
fals king he had no will to mut. 1483 Cath. An^l. 

To Mute, allegare. 1570 Levins Manip. 178/32 lo moote, 
arguere, mouere dtibia. 1602 -ind Pt. Return fr. Par7tass, 
IV. L 1536 It is a plaine case, whereon 1 mooted In our 
Temple. 1621 Bp. Mountagu Diatribx i6q, 1 meruaile, 
Master Selden should moote no better, 1628 Earle J/£cr<7- 
cosm.f Attimcy (Arb.) 66 He talkes Statutes as fiercely, as if j 
he had mooted seuen yeers in the Inns of Court. 1637 
Heylin Atisiu. Burton 9, l..marveUe that you have not | 
moated all this while in some Inne of Chancery. <2x652 
Brome Covent Card, ir. i. (1658) 25 We will Cry mercy, 
you are busie, we will not moote to day then ? 

f b. trans. To argue (a point, case, etc.). Ohs.* 
a 1470 in Piist, CoU, Citesen London {Camden) 6a Ands | 
that yere were the plays holdyn and motyde at the Towre of ' 
London. X53X Elyot Gov. i. xiv, A case is appoynted to be 
moted by certayne yonge men, contaynyng somedoubtefull 
controuersie. 1609 Skene Maj.i. 106 b, Quhasa mutes 
any partie in Court to the third day. X770 Foote Lame 
Lover 1. i. 24 Mrs. Ciraiit. Lord ! I wonder Mr. Circuit 
you would breed that boy up to the bar. Sergeant. Why 
not, chuck ? He has fine steady parts, and for his time moots 
a point — . 1770 BurJvE Pres. Discont. Sel. Wks. I. 22 If it 
were not a bad habit to moot cases on the supposed ruin of 
the constitution. 1796 J. Anstey P/eaders’ Guide (1803) 
J4S Then dreams he that some point he’s mooting. 

3 . -trans. To raise or bring forward (a point, 
question, subject, etc.) for discussion. 
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1685 Gracian's Courtier's Orac. 253 Politicians now a-day s 
moot nothing else, but that the greatest Wisedom consists 
in making it appear. 18x7 J. Gilchrist Intell, Patrimony 
153 Those who chiefly moot the business. 2842 E. Fitz- 
Gerald (1889) 1 awaiting the third 

request 'in confidence : if you see no symptoms of its being 
mooted, perhaps you will kindly propose it. 1848 J. H. 
Newman Loss <$- Gain xix. 285 And novv..thequestion is at 
least plausibly mooted again. 1902 A. Lang Pi/st. Scot, 11 . 
i.x. 202 The idea of their marriage had been mooted. 

Moot (inV 7 t), Ohs, cxc, dial, [?f. Moot 
(which, however, has not been found earlier than 
the 19th c.).] Iratts. To dig up, to dig up by the 
roots. Also, to dig out, unearth (an otter). Hence 
Moo'ted ppl. a. (Her.), Moo'ting zibl, sb, 

*473 yatton Ckurcksv. Acc. (Somerset Rec. Soc.) 109 For 
moiyng of the Asschys .xxA 1610 Guilum Heraldry iij. 
viL 1x660) 131 He beareth, Gules, the Stemme or Trunk of 
a Tree Eradicated, or Mooted up by the roots. i66x Morgan 
Spk. Gentry 1. iii. 23 Trees on a stock are called Trunked, 
which also if they are cut, they are called Couped; but if 
torn (as it were) Jt 5s enfled l/radicated, or Mooted up by 
the roots. 2823 Hew Monthly Mag. VIII. 500 Thrice did 
he ’scape us auer we mooted him (xc. an otter] from the 
bank. 1847 Gloss, Heraldry 226 Mooted (or Moulted) up 
by the eradicated. xZ^e^Atchseologia XXXVI. 428 A 
huge portion of it [xr. this building] on all sides had, to use 
the provincial term, been * mooted up*, and carried away, for 
thesakeof thestone for building purposes. 2867 Rock; Jim 
an' Nell Ixxxiv. (E.D.S. No. 76) Kloot iv’ry brack about un. 

snoot (m/It), 7^.3 [f. Moot xi. 2 ] intr. To 

fashion by means of a moot. Hence Moo'ted 
ppl. a., Moo’ting vbl, sb, 

ci&S^ Eudim. Navig. (Weale) 133 Mooting. Making a 
treenail exactly cylindrical to a given size or diameter, 
called the moot', hence, when so made, it Is said to be 
mooted, 1865 Navy Dockyard Expense Acc. 6 Tlie planed 
deals and board, and mooted treenails must be separated 
from the rough articles to admit of valuation. 2867 Smyth 
Sailor's lYord-bk.t Mooting. x88o Timesz Dec, 8/2 Several 
thousands rough and mooted oak treenails. 

Moot, obs. form of Mote sb, and v, 

Blootable (m«-tabT), a, [f. Moor v.^ -f -able.] 
Capable of being mooted ; open to discussion. 

*533 More Dobell. Salem Wks. 944/2 Much after the 
maner of a motable case. 2824 Diodin Lihr, Comp. 526 
But, surely this was a mootable point. 

Mootch, obs. form of Mooch v. 

Moote, obs, f. Moat sb,\ Mote, Moult v. 
Mooted (mz 7 *ted),///, a, [f. Moot v.i + -ed 2,] 
Brought forward for discussion. 

2650 Earl. Monm. tr. SetutulCs Man bee* Guilty 147 
What would you say if the crime were in a mooted case 
put to you. 2856 Dove Logic Chr, Faith v. i. § 2, 269 
We must turn to the often mooted question of Idealism. 
2887 Pall Mall G. 29 Nov. 7/2 He supposed that Sir L. 
SackvUle West and himself. . could decide any mooted point. 
Mooted, obs. form of Moulted^/, a, 
Mooter^ (m«*toj). Forms: i motere, 3 
motere, 4 mutere, 5 mootiere, motare, muter, 
mwter, 6- mooter, [f. Moot 7^.1 + -erI.] One 
who moots, in senses of the vb. 

+ 1 . A speaker; one who argues or discusses, 
a lawyer who argues cases in a court of justice, a 
pleader; one who discusses a moot case. Obs. 

<11000 Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 2x2/16 Contionator, L locutor, 
motere, uel mahelere. <2x225 Le^. Kath, 725 Maxence.. 
bed bringen biforenhim peos modimoteres. cx'gj^Sc.Leg. 
Saints xxxvL {Ba/Hsta) 968 pis alisander can so lere, 
he wes a gud mutere. CX430 Filgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xix. 
(1869) 185 And for our inooiierekouart.andoursergeantesse 
we [etc.]. 1483 Cath. Angl. A Muter, actor^ aduo- 

caius. a 2500 Ratis Raving i. 990 Trow well, It mone be 
swa, ore x ere. Fra f/ow be mwter at the b.'ire. 1580 Holly- 
CANO Troas. Fr. Tongue^ Declamateur^ a Declaimer, a 
moocer [rt’<t<^ mooter], 2637 J, Williams Holy Tabic 72 
For the Case must be taken as it is in the Letter, .not as 
this poore Mooter doth reasonably (that is, against all the 
Laws of reasoning) presume it. lyw Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Moot-men or MooterSfStudenlsat Law, who argue Reader’s 
Cases.^ 1827 Mirror II. 151/2 An expounder of the laws, 
an arbiter of quibble mooters. 

2 , One who starts or proposes a question, etc. 

1844 Hood On a Certain Locality 2 Of public changes, 
good or ill, I seldom lead the mooters. 1892 Q, Rev. Oct. 
322 One Professor Beddoes was its mooter. 

Mooter 2 (mj.'tai). Ship-building, [f. Moot 
sb."^ + -erI.] 

1 . (See qaots.) 

1750 Blanckley Nav. ExPositor^ Mooier^ is the Person 
who (after the Tree-Nails which are received into Store, 
rough from the Merchant) makes them smooth, and of 
proper Sizes. 28x5 [see Moot sb.^ In some recent Diets. 

2 . A spike, bolt, treenail. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 

Mooter, obs, form of Moltube. 

Moot ball. Also 4 mut halld, 4-6 mot(e 
liaU(e, 5 moyt halle, mute ball(e, 6 moute 
hal. [fi Moot -H Hall.] A hall in which a moot 
is held. a. A council chamber; a town hall; 
a judgement hall, (Now only Hist, and in names 
of buildings surviving in certain English towns.) 
To. In the inns of court, a hall where moot cases 
were argued. 

c 2380 Wyclip Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 223 J>ci ledden Jesus., 
in to ke ftlut-halle. CX400 Gamelyn 717 Gamelyn com 
boldelich in-to the moot-halle. CZ440 Alphabet ofTalesv<y^ 
Saync Leonard append in myddest of pe mute-halL 24., 
Notn. in Wr.-Wufcker 729/22 Hoc Pretorium^ a nioythalle. 
1526 Pilgr, Perf.CK, de w. 2532) 253 He was brought forth 
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agayn of the mote hall, & presented to the iewes. 1566 
Dr^vnt Horace^ Sat, ii. vi. Hvjb, The scribes pray me, for 
maine affayres, to haste the moute hal fro. 2648 Sie^e of 
Colchester in Antlyuafy Apr. (1880) 16S Fairfax, .appointed 
a Council of War which met at the IMoot Hall. 1677 
Nicolson Gloss. Cumb, ^ Westm. in Trans. R, Soc. Lit. 
(1870) IX. 316 guildhall. 2684 Cowets Interpr. 

s.\. Moot^ The places where Moot-Cases were argued, was 
anciently called a idoot-hall. 1794 W. Hutchinson Hist. 
Cumbld. I. 253 The hall in which the assizes are held at 
Carlisle, still goes by the name of the mote, or moot-hall. 
2865 Reader 5 Aug. 144 [Hexham] A picturesque moot-hall 
and prison in one. 2905 Alhenxum 23 Sept. 402/2 Kindly 
coastguards had stretched flags from the old ^£oot Hall 
[Aldeburgb] to the houses opposite. 

Moother, obs. form of Mother sb, 
Moo't-liill, Antiq. Also 7 Sc, mute-, [f. 
Moot sb."^ + Hill sb. 

Often confused with Mote-hill; but there seems to be 
no rei^on for doubting that both words are genuine.] 

A hill on which ‘moots* or assemblies were held. 
2609 Skene Re^, Maj. 1. 1 King Malcolrae. .reserved na 
thing in propertie to himselfe, hot, .the Mute-hill, in the 
Towne ofScone. 2827 .<4rc/<^<?45j7a(i829) XXII. 200 Moot- 
hills were first raised for such purposes as Churches were 
considered unfit for. 2874 Green Short Hist. i. §2. 12 
Each little village-commonwealth. .had Its moot hill or 
sacred tree as a centre, 2902 W. Scott Country 

vii. 123 The Scottish motes have been generally confounded 
with moot-hills or meeting places, and their military 
character has even been altogether denied. 

t Moo't-house. Obs. [OE. mdihus ; see Moor 
sb.^ and House jA.] = Moot hall. 

cioSo Suppl, yEl/hc’s Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 284/8 Epi- 
causteriumf domhus, wr/ molhus, c 2275 Passion our Lord 
304 in O. E, Misc, 46 J7e Gywes..brouhten vre louerd crist 
to heore mothuse. 1677 Antiq, Nottinghamsh, 

72 A certain Pit on the top of the Hill,.. near the most 
westerly corner of Bingham Lordship, called Moot-house 
Pit, where the Hundred Court, now known by the name of 
hloot-house Court, is, or ought to be still kept, or called. 
Mooting (m/I'tiq), vbl. sb. [OE. 
f. jndlian ; see Moot t/.I and -ing i.] The action 
of Moot v.^ ; an instance of this. 

f 1 . Discussion, debate ; in later use esp. forensic 
argument, legal contest or pleading. 

a 1000 Aldk, Glosses 4522 in Napier O. E. Glosses 227/2 
Colloqtiiot of motunge. cxzos I-ay. 30235 ]>er wes ka mot- 
inge bituxe kan twam kinge. c 2275 Passion Our Lord 87 
in O. E. Misc. 39 Hi nomen heom to rede at heore motynge. 
2362 Langl. P. PI. A. VIII. 6x His pardoun In purgatorle is 
petit, I trouwe, pat eny Meede of mene Men for Motyn^je 
receyuek- c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 It giiTez him 
grace to ouercomme his enmys, if his cause be ri^twys, 
bathe in were and in motyng. 2483 Cath. Angl, 247/a A 
Mutynse, causa, 2496 Dives 4 Paup, (W. de W.) iii. vii, 
143/x Also pledynge, motynge, markettes, fayres,. .& all the 
werkes that sholde lette a man from goddes seruyee. a 2500 
Rails Raving i. 978 For causs of mwtyne and of pled. 
a 1529 Skelton Col. Ctoute 1075 Stande sure, and cake good 
fotyng, And let be all your motyng, Your gasyng and your 
lotyng. 2553 T. Wilson Rhet. 39, I haue knowne diuers, 
that by raminar talkyng and moutyng together, haue come 
to right good Icarnyng. 2641 Baker Apol. Laymen 43 We 
are no Patrons of Lay Elders : though wee give them place 
in Theological mootings. 1640 Milton Eikon, v. Wks. 2852 
III.’ 373 To which and other Law-tractats I referr the more 
Lawyerlie mooting of this point. 2848 L. Hunt Town iit. 
238 Young men, brought up in the mooting of points, 
t b. A deliberative meeting or body. Obs. 

C2275 Passion of Our Lord 178 in O. E. Misc. 42 Nedde 
he bute k^t word iseyd iudas him com k^T^’g® Mid Gyues 
and myd phariseus from heore motynge. c 1290 Boket 753 
in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 228 In k® castel sat k® motinge of kb 
tyraunz ecb-on. 

2 . spec. Discussion of imaginary cases at law, as 
practised by students of the Inns of Court. 

z6oa 2H<^ Pt. Return fr. Parnass, iv. ii. (Arb.) 52, 1 thinks 
I do remember this also at a mooting in our Temple, 1636 
1). JoNSON Discov.i Eloqueniiay There is a difference be- 
tweene Mooting, and Pleading, betweene Fencing, and 
Fighting. ^37 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. i. iii. x. 
(ed. 33) 242 'There are no Mootings or Readings in the Inns 
of Court or Chancery at this Day, 1880 Encycl.Brit. XJII. 
89/x The society of Gray’s Inn has revived mootings. .with 
some success. 

attrib. 1634 W. Cartwright Ordinary 111. v. Song, A 
Mooting Night brings wholsome smiles When John an 
Okes, and John a Stiles, Doe greaze the Lawyers Satin. 

3 . The action of propounding for discussion. 

1858 Froude Hist, Eng. III. 509 Anne herself— who, after 

the slight agitation which the first mooting of the matter 
naturally produced, had acquiesced in everything which was 
proposed lo her, — received this intimation with placidity. 

Iliooting(m27*ti9),///. a. [f.MooTz/.^ 4 --ing2.] 
Taking part in a ‘ moot* of an Inn of Court. 

1817 J. Gilchrist Intell. Patrimony Probably neither 
the one nor the other understands what he is writing about 
more than a big school-boy or mooting babbler. 

Mooting, obs. form of Moulting. 

Mootit, variant of Moulted. 

Mootley, obs. form of Motlet. 
t Moo*tmaJi. Obs, [f. Moot v.^ + Man sb.^] 
i, A law student of an Inn of Court ; a student 
who argues a moot case. 

1602 Coke Rep. iil To Rdr. D iv, So in the profession of 
the Law, there are Mootemca, (which are those that argue 
Readers (^es in houses of Chauncerle..). Of Mooiemen 
after eight yercs Studio or thereabouts, are chosen Viter, 
barristers. 26. . Howell Twelve Treat. (i66z) 392 In the 
Constitutions of England, there are two incontroulable 
I^faximes, whereof the meanest mootman that hath but 
saluted Littleton cannot be ignorant. 1671 E, Chamber. 
LAYNB Pres, St. Eng. 11. (1679) 225 Out of these Mootmen 
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are chosen Readers for the Inns of_ Chancery. 1707 Ihd. 
iir. (ed. 22} 416 The younj Student in the Common-Law., 
is admitted to be one of the four Inns of Court, where he 
is first called a Moot-man. 1797 Encycl. Bril, (ed. 3) Xll. 
271/2 There is a bailiff, or surveyor of the moots, annually 
chosen by the bench, to appoint the moot-men for the inns 
of chancery. 

2 . Used for: Electors. 

1654 ViLVAiN Epit, Ess, VI. Ixxvii. i49_The 7 German 
Princes or Mootmen, whicli the Pope constituted to meddle 
in electing the Emperor. 

Hoove, Moozheek : see Move v .^ Moujik. 
Hoozle, Moozy : see Muzzle, Most a, 
t Slop, shX Obs. Forms : 4 mopp, 4-5 moppe, 

5 mop. [Of obscure origin : prob, related to 
Mope v. and sb . ; and perh. also related to Mopt/.I 
Cf. Du., LG. mop^ inops^ G. vtops poodle, LG. 7 noPs block- 
bead.] 

1. A fool. Cf. Mope sb. i. 

13.. Senyn Sages (\V.) 1414 Ther was a burgeis in this 
toun. . That wolde spouse no nethebours .schild. But wenle 
fram horn as a moppe wild. He let his negheboures child for 
avice.Andwentefromhemalsmoppeandnice. 13.- Evang, 
Nicod. 21 in Archiv Stud. ncti. Spr. LIII. 392 pis mopp, 
J>at metres our men, calles him god son of heuen. c 1440 
York Myst. xxxi. 196 This mop meynes Jjat he may marke 
men to ^er mede. 

2 . A playful term fora baby ; in quot. 1440 app. 
a rag doll. Cf. Moppet - 2. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 342/2 Moppe, or popyne [cf. ‘ Popyne^ 
chyide of clowtys', 400], C1460 TowueUy 
Myst. xiii. 724 Hayll, lytyll tyne mop 1 2598 Florio, Pitpo 
. .a daintie mop, a playing babie. 

Mop (mpp), sb:^ Also 5 mappe, y-S map(p, 
mopp, 9 dial. map. ’ [Late 1 5th c. mappe ; the 
relation to the earlier Mapple is not quite clear. 

On the assumption that mapple is ad. L. mappula (dim. 
oimappa napkin) which may in monastic Latin have been 
used for ‘ mop ’, it would be possible that mappe is similarly 
a direct adoption of L. mappa. The ordinary hypothesis 
that the word is a. OF, mappe \ — L. mappa involves the dif- 
ficulty that the evidence for this OF. form is slender and 
doubtful, the Fr, representative of the L. word liaving been 
nap{p)e from the nth c.^ Cf., however, mod. Walloon map 
table-cloth, mappe napkin (Remade). 

The form mop first appears in the 17th c. (cf, however 
^IoppetS which is recorded much earlier), and may have 
been due to association with Mop sbP in the sense of ‘rag 
doll*. TheW.Flem. mo/pe, a ship’s mop (De Bo), may 
possibly be adopted from Eng.] 

1 . A bundle of coarse yarn or cloth fastened at 
the end of a stick and arranged so as to soak up 
liquid easily^ used in cleaning floors, etc., and 
nautically for laying on pitch. 

2496 Naval Ace. Hen. Vll (1896) 174 Shepeskyns bought 
& spent abought makyng of mappes for layng on of piche 
Rosyn & talow uppon the seiu ship. 16x4 Yestry Bks. 
(Surtees) 169 A mapp: for the pulpitt, nijd. 2623-4 Mid- 
dleton & Rowley Sp. Gipsy 11. ii. Not such maps as you 
wash houses with, but maps of countries. 2624 Capt. Smith 
Virginia 245 Thrums for pitch Maps. 2639 Torriano Uni. 
J)iet,i Pannalore, a maulkln, a m:m of clouts or rags to rub 
or cleanse withall. 27x1 Tempest Cryesof London 28 Maids 
buy a Mapp. 

2663 Boyle Exp. Hist. Cold Postscr, 678 The waler’lhat 
was imployed to w.ish them, being thinly spread with a ISIop, 
would presently congeal. 2709 Swift Morning in Tatler 
No. 9 f I Now Moll had whirl’d her JIop with dext’rous 
Airs. 180X Mar. Edcewouth Cd. Fr. Governess (1831) 200 
A woman was twirling a mop at the door. i88x Besant 
& Rice C/iapl. of Fleet i. xii, She was supposed to be , . 
helping Molly the maid with the mop. 2884 Knight Diet, 
^lech, Suppl., Rubber Mop. The mop-head has a plate of 
thick rubber which is used as a scrubber or squeezer, 
b. {To be) mops and brooms \ half-drunk. 

It has been conjectured that this is an allusion to the 
drinking that look place^ at the hiring fairs (see Mop 
at which the maids carried mops or brooms In token of the 
capacity in which they wished to be hired. 

i^x^Sporiing Mag. XLIV. 188 ‘ Now Tom, you’re drunk !* 
*No Dame not I, I’m only mops and brooms!’ 2838 S. 
Buooks Gordian Knot xxiv. (1868) 217 If 1 had married a 
wife, I don’t think 1 should go home to her in a state of 
mops and brooms, x^i T. Hardy Tess xxxiv. (1892) 288 
There is not much doing now, being New Year's Eve, and 
folks mops and brooms from what’slnside 'em. 

^ C. (See quot.) ? nonce-use. 

Halliwell 1847 gives ‘ .Ifop, a napkin (Glo.) 

1683 Snapb Anal. Horse i. viii. (1686) 13 [The Caul Is] 
called mappa ventriSy the Map or Dish-clout of the Belly. 

2 . transf. a. Applied to various small instru- 
ments resembling a mop, e.g. a circular pad of 
cloth, used in polishing silver with rouge ; a brush 
used by gilders; a surgical instrument with a 
Sponge or other absorbent substance at the end of 
a handle, for applying medicated fluids or for re- 
moving purulent matter, etc, 

x8^ Eug. Mechanic 26 Nov. 254/x Trees, .are painted in 
.. with a tool called a gilder’s mop. 2875 H. C. Wood 
'I'herap. (1879) zoo It should be applied by means of a Utile 
mop, scrupulous care being exercised to prevent any of the 
acid from coming in contact with parts not protected. 1898 
T. C. 'Kigx.vx Art Goldsut. 4 Je~.veilery.\.xfi A ‘calico mop’ 
charged with a little rouge moistened with water. 1904 
Brit. Med. yrnl. 17 Dec. 1647 A Uterine Mop. 
b. nonce-use. An aspergillum. 

2838 PunscOTT Ferd. 4 is. i. .wii. II. 231 The mop, or 
hyssop, with which the Roman Catholic missionaries were 
wont to scatter the holy drops, ibid. 11. vi. II. 513. 

3 . A thick mass (of hair, occasionally of foliage). 

2847 Halliwell, Mopy a tuft of grass. West. 2874 

Symosds Sk. Ilalp ff Greece (X89S) I. xiv. 307 She had., 
a tempestuously frizzled mop of powdered hair; 2886 Mrs. 


F. H. Burnett Lit. Ld. Fauntlerop vii, A little boy., with 
a splendid mop of bright waving hair. 2887 O. W. Holmes 
Hundred Days in Europe L 33 Trees, .feathered all the 
way up their long slender trunks with a lop-sided mop of 
leaves at the top, like a wig which has slipped awry, 

4 . attrib. and Comb.i a. simple attrib., as mop- 
clotk','\siaff\ moP‘headedy-toppedvL^yi.\ b. objective, 
as mop-maker \ c. special comb., as mop-board 
U.S. (see quot. 1859); mop brush, a round 
paint-brush with a short thick head ; mop-head, 
(fl) the head of a mop ; {h) a thick head of hair 
resembling a mop ; also, a person having a ‘ mop * 
of hair ; (<:) a clamp for a mop-rag on the end of a 
handle (Knight Did. Mech. 1875) ; mop-nail (see 
quot.) ; mop-squeezer slang, a housemaid. 

2859 Bartlett Diet. AmertcanismSy *Mop-boardy the 
wash-board winch extends around the floor at the base of the 
w.alls in the interior of a house, isso called in New England. 
2904 IVestm, Gaz. xo Sept. 14/2 Take a *mop brush and coat 
the p.Tper quickly and evenly. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech, 
.S.V. Mop-heoiiyThc *mop-clolh is clamped between toothed 
jaws. 27., Sheridan (Hoppe), ’The fops at your end ot 
the town, with *mop-heads and empty slculls. 2824 Scott 
Redgauntlet ch. xxiv, Benjie thrust in his mop-head. 
1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cont, II. xvi. 426 Many adopt 
the mop head, a 2625 Fletcher, etc. Fair Maid Inn 
11, ii, As long as we kept the *Mop-headed butter-boxes 
sober. 2779 Forrest Vcy, N. Guinea 68 The long hair'd 
Moors.. and the mopheaded Papuas* 186a H; Marryat 
YearinSweden II, 354 Mop-headed junipers with myriads 
of unripe^ berries. 2^2 Syd. Soc.^ Lex., MoP‘headed,ps 
term applied to those xaces of men with crisp or woolly hair, 
which IS long and bristly, and grows into around mass on the 
top of the head, as In Kafirs. 2723 Lond, Gaz. No. (yi’i'zfZ 
John Elston,.. *Mopmaker. 2832 in Itlustr. Bond. Nexus 
3 Aug, (1854) 119/2 hfop-maker. 18^3 Knight Dtct.Mech.y 
^MoP'naii, a flat-headed nail, used in securing a bunch of 
junk or rope-ends to a handle in making a mop such as 
sailors use.^ 2876 Aitkcn Brit, Matiuf. Industr.,GuuSy etc. 
34 Gate, pipe, plate, scupper, mop nails and spikes. 2772 
Misc. Ess, in Attn. Reg. XIV. 197/2 She looks like a *mop- 
squeezer. I’jiZ Free-thinker 146 A Wife has been 

trained up to handle a Broomstick or a *Mopstafr. 1887 
W. Rye Norfolk Broads 77 With its trimly-kept lawn, and 
*mop-topped rose trees. 

Iffop (nipp), Also 7 mopp. [f. Mop v.l] 
A grimace, csp. one made by a monkey. Chiefly 
in phrase mops and mows. 

1381 Pettie \x.Guazzds Civ. Conv. i. (1586) 32 b, The 
Ape.. giueth himself to make vs laugh with his mops and 
mowes. 1622 Fletcher Wild Goose Chase in. 1 , Heartily I 
hate these Travellers, These Glm-cracks, made of Mops and 
Motions. 1668 R. L’Estrance Vis. Quev. (1708) 29 Others 
they call’d Apes (and we Mimicks), these were perpetually 
making of Mopps and Mowes. 1720 Banbury Apes (ed. 4) 

8 Truly, says the Mayor, there’s sufficient witness that saw 
him make AIops and Mows at her. 1820 Marmaiden of 
Clyde in Whitelaw Sc. Ball. (1857) 92/2 Wi’ mop an* mowr, 
an’ glare an* glowr, Grim faces grin ower the waves. 2893 
Stevenson Catriona iii, The mops and mowsof the old witch, 
t Mop, sb.^ Ohs. Also 6 moppe, 7-8 mopp. 
[Of obscure origin: cf. MopjA^, sense 2.] In the 
combinations whiting-mop, gumard-mop, a young 
whiting or gurnard. Hence (perh. with allusion to 
^lop j^.l) used as a playful appellation for a girl. 

2589 PuTTENHAM Eug. Pocsic III. xix. (Alb.) 229 In our 
Iriumphals calling familiarly vpon our Muse. I called her 
l\Ioppe...Vnderstanding by this word (Moppe) a Hi)e prety 
Lady, or tender young thing. For so we call litle fishes, 
that be not come to their full growth {ntoppes,') as whiling 
moppes, gurnard iitoppes. 1597 Lyly Worn, in Moon v, x, 
Pandora., louest thou Gunophilus? Fan. I, if he be a fish, 
for fish is fine; Sweete Stesias helpe me to a whiting 
moppe. 2607 Dekker & Webster Westw. Hoe D.'s Wks. 
1873 11.302 J^o you hear, the whiting mop has nibled. 2624 
Hevwood Captives ii. it. in Bullen O. FI. IV, Wheres^ my 
sweete? Not heare? no where? why, hoe, my why tinge 
mopp Late scapt from feeding haddocks. 2630 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) Jacke-a-Lent Wks, l X17/1 The Whiting, Rot- 
’chet,..and the I^Iop. Descr. Thames 

Fish of this Sort are called by the Londoners Whiting-Mopps. 
Mop (lUf'p), sb.^ dial. Also 8 mapp. [Perh, 
short Tor mop-fair, f. Mop sbf - ; for the reason for 
the name see quot. c 1830.] The name in some 
districts for the annual fair or gathering at which 
servants are hired; a ‘statute fair*. 

2677 Plot Oxfordsh, 203 In the Northern p.irt of Oxford- 
shire, ..It has always been the custom at set times of year, 
for young people to meet to be hired as servants ; which 
meeting, at Banbury they call the Mop; at Bloxham the 
Statute, 2743 in Noake Rambler in Worcs.y A mapp will 
be held at the same time for the hiring of servants. 2797 
Eden State of Poor X.y^note, In Gloucestershire., servants 
continue to attend the mopp or statute, as it is called (u e. 
Michaelmas fair), in order to be hired. CZ830 Mrs. Sher- 
wood in Houlston Tracts III. Na 62. 3 It is an ancient 
custom, .for servants out of place to assemble, once a year, 
in or near some great town, for the purpose of being lured. 

I have heard my mother say, that formerly each person 
carried a mop, or a broomj or a flail,, .or some other badge 
denoting the office in w'hich they desired to engage; but 
this was done away with before my time. In this assem- 
blage, which is called a mop, perMuis in want of servants 
generally make their choice. 2859 All Year Round No. 29. 
52 The provincial policeman had said that it was the Mop, 
as the officer pronounced it, the hlope-day. 2870 "yrd 
Rep. Comm. Empioym.Childrenyetc.Agric. 62 As many as 
5^ young men and women come to the great mop fair at 
nlcmmouth which takes place in ftlay. 2894 iVestm. Gaz. 

13 Oct, 5/3 Stratford-on-Avon ‘ntop*, said to be the largest 
statute fair in England, was held yesterday. 

tHop, Ohs.-^ [Cf. Maupe ; . R. Holme , 
perh. mistook the application.^ ' *=* CoaLMOUSE, | 


x 6 S 8 R. Holme Armourv 11. 122/3 Crows, Pies,., Tit 
mouses, Mopps, &c. do much hurt in Orchards. Jbld 245/1 

This..we in our Countrey call Tiitimous, or Mop. * 
Mop (mpp), Also 6 moppe. [terh. imi- 
tative of movements of the lips : cf. Du. mopptn to 
pout] intr. To make a grimace. Cluelly ia 
phrase io mop and mow [cf. the older war/i audmo-oi) 
2567 Golding Ovid's Met. xiv. 174 b, Too moppe and 
mowe, but not too speake. 2570 Levins Manip. 169/17 To 
moppe, mvc^Vyinouere labia. 2583 Golding Calvin on Deul 
xxiii. 138 Whensoeuer a Crucifix stands mopping & mow ine 
in the Church [etc.]. 1606 Rich Faults 4- nothinghut h\ 
7 Marke but his countenance, see how hee mops, and how 
he mowes. 2633 tr. Com. Hist. Francion iv. 17 Fremond 
drawing her mouth an inch and a half wider than ordinarj* 
and mopping at him [etc.]. 2692 R. L’Estrangr FahUt 
X. 9 An Asse was so Hardy once, as to fall a Mopplngand 
Braying at a Lyon. 2823 Byron Island iv. vii, Fantastic 
faces mop’d and mow’d on high. 2838 ^Ierivale Hoik. 
Emp. 1 . (1865) VI. 206 He mops and mows, and shakes his 
palsied head. 

Mop (mpp), V.- [f.. Mop jA2] 

1 . irons. To rub with, a mop ; to wipe or 
with or as with a mop. Also with out. 

*75S in Johnson. 2812 H. & J. Smith Rej.Addr.yBahys 
Debut vji, I wiped the dust from off the top, While Molly 
mopp’d it with a mop, And brushed it with a broom. 1898 
Henley Lend. TypeSy Barmaid, And having mopped the 
zinc for certain years, And faced the gas, she fades and dis- 
appears. 2898 P. Manson Trop. Diseases xxiii. 375 The 
whole breadth of theab.scess cavity, which he[i.e,2ancarol] 
mops out and stuffs with iodoform gauze. 

0. slang. To mop ihe floor with : said of a com- 
batant in whose hands his opponent is helpless. 

2887 Henley & Stevenson Deacon Brodie l iii. x New- 
castle Jemmy! Muck: that’s my opinion of him., .I’ll 
mop the floor up with him any day. 1897 Daily Nrun 
2 Oct. 6/2 James I. of England, was more Popish than Pro- 
testant ; and the King of Spain mopped his floor with him. 

2 . To wipe perspiration, tears, etc., from (the 
face, brow, etc.). Also rarely with up. 

1840 THACKBRAy/’ixWf.S’/t. -3^.(1869) 67 Gambouge mopped 
his eyes with his handkerchief. 2832 Mrs. Stowe Vncle 
Tom's C. xi. The good-natured old body, .who had pulled 
out a great yellow silk pocket-handkerchief, and was mop- 
ping up his face with great energy, 2870 Lowell Study 
Wind. 4 As we mopped our brows at each other. x88i 
Besant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet i. xil, A boy pumped the 
cold water over him. This done, he.. mopped bis poll with 
bis silk handkerchief. 

3 . Mop up. To absorb, wipe up (water, etc.) 
with or as with a mop. Also in various slang uses : 
To drink greedily ; to absorb, appropriate, get hold 
of (profits, etc.) ; to make an end of, slaughter. 

2709 [E. "N A^i>\RamblingFuddle-Caps 10 Come, mop up 
tlie Balter you’ve trampl’d and stood in. 2782 P. Beckford 
Hunting (1803) 36 If water should remain,. .it should be 
carefully mopped up. 28x1 Lex, Batairon,, To Hop up, io 
drink up. To empty a glass or pot. 28sx-6x MayiiewZ<j«<^ 
Labour III, 203 If 1 gets inside I’ll mop up u, if il s good 
company. Ibid, 230, 1 have seen the youngest ‘mop up 
his half-quartern as well as I did. 18M Rider Haccard 
Col. Quaritch 111 . i. 2 As he mopped up the streaming 
blood with a sponge, , 2890 ‘R. Boldrewood’ miners 
Right XV, it seems they have been mopping up some rich 
surfacing. 2899 Rider Haggard Farmers Yr. 387 After- 
wards this reverend gentleman very nearly slew me also m 
mopping up a low pheasant. 290X Westm, Gas. 18 Dec, 
7/2 It is not to be expected., that a force, however large, 
will be able to ‘mop up'. .a far smaller body of Boers m 
a short time. ^ , 

Hence Mop-up sb., a state of being ‘ mopped up . 
2900 Doyle Ct. Boer War xv. 263^ Belter six battalions 
safely down the hill than a mop up in the morning. X90* 
jQth Cent. June 910 He was in for a mop-up this time. 
Mop, Z/. 3 , variant of Map vA, to bewilder. 
cj^ooLaud TroyBk. 18204* The hnyghtes that were In 
that hors stopped, Thei were nother mased ne mopped. 

Mope (in<?up), sb. Also 6 moope. [Related to 
Mope v., from whicli senses 2 and 3 are derived.] 
fl. A fool; — Mop i. ... 

2340 Hyrde tr. Vives' Instr. Chr. Wont. (1592) Ivnj, Nor 
thou shall not thereof be reckoned the moie moope ana 
foole but the more wise. 1638 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. u. iv. 
iv. (ed. 3) 142 They will be scoffing, .till they haue made uy 
their humoring or gulling, ex stulto insanum, a mope or 
a noddy. 

2 . One who mopes ; a gloomy, listless person. 

2693 Humours Town 125 , 1 shou'd grow the veriest Mope 

in the World, if 1 shou’d forsake this Town. ^2728 
Dune. II. 33 A Poet’s form she plac’d^ before their eyes, 
meagre, muse-rid mope, adust and thin. *747 W. Hoksle 
Foot (1748) II. 257 All dull and disconsolate, as 
in Bedlam, a 2766 Mrs. F.’ Sheridan Sidney Bidulfh iV. 
I2X She is become such a mope, that she is really lit com- 
pany for no one but herself. 2878 M. C. Jackson Chaperon 
Cares xiii, She is no mope, only thoughlful and quiet. 

3 . pi. The mopts\ depression of spirits. 

2825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 944, I have got the 

2838 TiiACKERAY Yellowpl. Corr. iii, Ma‘'ter still ^in tn 
mopes. 2845- A Parley's Ann. VI. 199 If I S® 
eyes fixed upon the ground, they say 1 have got the cnop^t 
and am going mad. 2900 IVestm. Gaz, 29 Mar. vz 11 yo 
did not take exercise j’ou fell into a slate of weakness ana 
mopes, in which you were an easy viclini to enteric. 

Mopo (ra^up), V. Also 6-7 moop^e, /-o 

moape. [Of obscure origin; connexion witli i^lOP 

is doubtful. Cf. Mop sb.^, Map vA, Mop v.^ 

In mod. dialects (see Eng. Dial. Diet.) the vb. 
senses * to wander about aimlessly , to fjopc J 
dialectal forms are maup, maap, eic The corresponding 
word is found in .'several Scandinavian langs. ; cf. Sw. uiai. 
mopa to look discontented, sulk, Da, maaieio be stupid or 
unconscious, to mope, Norw. maapa to lay about one 
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mopstice:. 


wHclIy with a weapon, Bornholm lo stand gaping, 

expecting something good. (MSw. luopa to befool seems 
to he more nearly connected with Mop 
1 * inii\ * To be in a state of unconsciousness, to 
move and act without the impulse and guidance of 
thought’ (Schmidt). Obs. exc. dial, (see E. D. Dl). 

1568, 1593 Isee Moping pj>l. a.]. 1^99 Shaks. Hen. P’, iii, 
vli. 143 What a wretched and peeuish fellow is this King 
of England, to mope with his fat-brain*d followers so farre 
out of his knowledge, x6oa — Ham. ni. iv. 81 (1604 Qo.) 
What deuill wast That thus hath coiund you at boaman 
blind ; Eyes without feeling, feeling without sight. , .Or but 
a sickly part of one true sence Could not so mope. z6xo — 
Temp. V. 240 Euen in adreame, were we diuided from them, 
And were brought moaping hither, 

2 . To yield oneself up to ennui ; to remain in a 
listless, apathetic condition, without making any 
effort to rouse oneself; to be* dull, dejected and 
spiritless, 

c 1590 IV. Wks. (Grosart) XI 11 . 395 .\nd 

as for Mars , , He moping sits behind the kitchen>door. 
1676 Etmeredcb 0/ Mode v. ii, Sitting moping like 
Three or Four Melancholy Birds in a spacious vollary. 
1709 Steele Taller Na a p 2 Here I sit moping all the 
Uve-long Night, Devour’d with Spleen, and Stranger to 
Delight. 1770 Foote Lame Loi>er 11. Wks. 1709 II. 73 
For this fortnight he has gone about sighing, and musing, 
and moping. 1865 Trollope Belton Est. v. He’s out some- 
where, thinking of what is going on, instead of moping in 
the house. xMa Miss Bradoon Mt. Royal II. iii. 32 She 
was still moping and regretting the discarded lover. 
fig. 1795 WoLCOT (P. Pindar) Ptndartana Wks. 18x2 IV 
264 See yonder cloud that mopes with mournful shade, 
b. qn^sUtrans. with away, 

X791 Charlotte Smith Celestinall. 227 Celestina has too 
much spirit and too much sense to mope away her youth 
and beauty, aivgy Horne Disc, (1795) IV. xii. 279_His 
religion. .directs him not to shut himself up in a cloister 
alone, there to mope and moan away his life. 

3 . irans. To make dull, dejected, or melancholy. 
Now only rejl. and in passive^ to be the victim of 
ennui. 

. x6oe Warner Alb. Eng. xii. Ixxi. (i6ra) 297 Not moop’t 
at home, but mapping Lands. x62x Burton Anat. Riel. t. 
ii. IV. iv. (1624) 134 Many men are vndone by this meanes, 
moped, and so dejected that [etc.]. i68t-4 Scott Chr. 
Li/e I. iv. (ed. 3) 283 It is doubtless a great Disgrace to our 
Religion to imagine, .that it is an Enemy to Mirth and 
Chearfulness, . . that men are never serious enough till they 
are mope’d into Statues. X740 J. Clarke Educ. Youth 
(ed. 3) 140 Boys of mild.. Tempers, must be dispirited, and 
moaped. .by it. 2799 Mrs. J. West Tale 0/ Times II. 94 
The viscountess..urged her not to mope herself at home, 
1803 Jane Porter Thaddeus xx.xvi, My father is moped to 
death for want of you both, s88s Laov Heroert Edith tb 
Gordon could not compel her to remain at home and ’ mope 
herself to death* as she expressed tt. 2903 Longm, Mag, 
Apr. 494 Any one can see you are moped to death. 

Moped (m?upt), ///. a. [f. Mope v, -p -edV] 
fa. Stupefied, bewildered ipbs.), b. Affected with 
ennui, dejected, melancholy, low-spirited. 

1606 Sir G. Goosecappe x. i. in BuUen O. PI, III. 8 Out, 
ye mopede monckie?, can yee not knowe a man from a 
Marinasett, in theis Ftenchihed dayea of ours <zi625 
Fletcher Hum. Lieutenant iv. vi, He is bewitch’d or 
moop’d or his braines melted. 1692 Locks Educ. § 51, 
Severity, .often., breaking the Mind; and then in the Place 
ofa disorderly young Fellow, you haue a low-spirited moap’d 
Creature. 2713 Swift Frenzy J. Dennis Wk-?. 2755 IIl.'i, 
X40 Her master never read in them, but he was either quite 
moped, or in raving fits. x866 Mrs.Gaskcll IVives Dau. 
xlviii, I've got quite moped and dismal. 1887 R. N. Carey 
Uncle Max i, I was moped, hipped, with all that dreary 
hospital work. 

tMo’peduess. Obs, [f. Moped ppl. a, + 
-NESS.J The condition of being moped, 

1660 H. More Myst. Godl, vir. x. 321 Unless Scepticism be 
heightned unto a disease as perfect as either Madness or 
down riglu Mopedness. x668 — Div. Dial. n. xxiii. (1713) 
161 Given over either to miserable Mopedness or Distraction. 

Mo’pe-eye. rare^^, [Back formation from 
next.] Myopia. Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Mope-eyed (mo'i‘p,3i‘d), a. Also 7 inop(p)- 
eyed. [f. stem of Mope v. (where see sense i).] 
Purblind, short-sighted. 

Johnson 1755 erroneously explains it as * blind in one eye', 
following Ainsworth, who renders it by L, 
i 6 o 5 Heywood Pt, You know not me (1609) D 3, I 
think thou art mop-eide this morning, glue me the booke. 
1607 Walkington opt. Glass 36 A mope-ei’d foole he rUing, 
first was deem’d. 2648 Herrick Hesper., Upon Himscl/e, 
Mop-ey'd 1 am, as some have said, Because I’ve liv'd so 
long a maid. 2736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet, ii, Lippus... 
Ha\ing dropping, or waterLh ey« ; mopeyed. 2768 Boyer 
Diet. Eug. <5* Fr. II, Mopeyed (dim sighled.) Qui a la vue 
conrte. 2861 Temple Ba»‘ I. 174 He is not good-looking; 
he is mope-eyed and ungainly. 

Mo'pefal, a. [f. Mors V. + -Fill..] (See q. ot.) 

2846 Worcester, drowsy ; stupid; dull. C, 5. 

Broton. In recent Diets. 

Mo'per. [f. Mopez;. - h-ERl.] One who mopes. 
2876 \V. Cory Lett. 4- Tmls. (1897) 422 Am I not the same 
moper that heard Hallam read aloud? 1880 J. Nicoll 
Poems •'<( Songs 269 I’ll be nae permissive moper. 

Mopey, var. Mopy a. Moph. ; see Moppi. 
Mo'phrodite. Also 8 morphrodite. A vulgar 
corruption of Hermaphrodite.^ 

1706 Vanbrugh Prov, Wife iv. iii. (ed. 2), I heard Mr. 
Constable say she was little better than a morphrodite. 
1742 Fielding Jos. Andrews l ix. You must. .get a set of 
mophrodites to wait upon you. 28^ H. W. Line. Gloss.^ 
Mophrodite, (x) An hermaphrodite. (2) A waggon that 
can be converted into a cart. (Cf. Morfrev.J 


Moping (mffo'piq), vbl. si. [-ingI.] The 
action of the vb. Mope; an instance of this. 

2672 H. Fouus Hist, Rom. Treasons (xd8x) 63 One may 
know his meaning by-fats moping. 2700 Dryoen Pal. ^ 
Arc. 1. 541 Full of museful Moptngs, which presage The loss 
of Reason, and conclude in l<age. ^ 2850 Kingsley Alton 
Locke xxxvi, Long melancholy inopings. .were periodically 
succeeded by wild frenzies. 

attrib,. zSza Byron C/t. Har. I. xxvui, Again he rouses 
from his moping fits. 

Moping (m Ju‘pi^), ppi a, [f. Mope v, +■ -ih’o 2 ] 
That mopes; f wandering aimlessly, bewildered 
{obs.) ; in mod. use, dejected, dull, spiritless. 

2568 Hist. Jaeoi^Esau hi. A}i}b,lJo\ve a mischief on all 
mopyngfoolesfor mee. 1S93DRAYTON Ecl.yfl. 167 See where 
yon little moping Lambeof mine It selfe hath tangled in a 
crawling Breere. 2674 Milton P. L. (ed. 2) xi. 485 Moap- 
ing Melancfaolie. 2709-10 Steele Tatler No. 125 ? 2 A 
moaping_ Lover would grow a pleasant Fellow. 2750 Gray 
Elegy ill, The moping owL 1852 Borrow Lavengro Ixx, 
How sad and moping must life be in mighty Jupiter, on 
which no sun ever shines. X876T. Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 
4Q2 Moping sounds came from the trees and sky, as from 
Sorrow whispering to Night. 

Hence Mo'pingly adv,^ in a moping manner. 

2880 Miss Broughton See. Th. i. viii. She sits, .mopingly 
thinking from breakfast to bed-time. 

fMo'pish, rrA Obs. Also 7 moppish, 4 mop- 
(p)isoh(e. [f. Mop + -isn. (Sense i is akin to 
that of Mope K. i, though appearing much earlier.)] 

1. Stupidly bewildered. Ois. 

c 2300 Beket 78 Heo. .^eode aboute as a best that ne couthe 
no wysdom, A.s heo were of another wordle, that folc ihfcke 
ynouj To biholdc such a mopisch best aboute hire ther 
drou2. 23.. St, Brandan 225 iTrin. Coll. Camb. MS.) Hu 
wende aboute as moppysche [Harl, MS, maskede] men 
that nuste wer hu were. 

2. Foolish. 

2388 Hist. Jacob ^ Esau v, x. G iij, Yea mother, see that 
ye holde with that niopishe elfe. 2377 Kendall Flowers 
0/ Epigr. 107 As mopish Monkes and foolish Friers did 
weare most commonly. 2608-xt Bp. Hall Medit. Yows 
11. § SI, I need not he so mopish as not to beleeue rather 
the language of the hand than of the tongue. 21509 Bp. W. 
Barlow Ansiv. Nameless Cath, 315 Presenting nothing 
%vorthy view but moppish toies, in ridiculous fables, 

IKCopish (mau-pij), a~ [f. Mope v. + -jsh.] 
Given to moping; causing moping; characterized 
by a weak melancholy ; dejected. 

2622 S. Ward Li/e Faith 16 Why are many of ihy fol- 
lowers so dead, so mopish, somelancholy? 1675 HoweAiV. 
Temple I. ’ i'is a sad moaptsh di.sconsoIale Temper, cuts 
oiT, and quite banishes all manly rational joy. 27x6 M. 
Davies Athen, Brit, III. Su/pl. Diss. Drama 18 Becoming 
stupid and mopish as well as sottish and foolish. 2889 
Clark Marooned (1690) 262 A woman wbo had 

been fretful and mopish. 

Hence Mo'pishly adv, ; Mo'pishneBS. 

1598 J. Dickenson Greene in Cone, (2878) too Tush fquoth 
he) thou art too scrupulous ; this Is not modesty, but mopish- 
ne.sse. 1631 Bp. Hall S0W0/7. xxix. Wks. 180S VI. 359 
Here, one mopishly stupid, and so fixed to his poiUure, as 
if he were a breathing statue. 2707 Sloake Jamaica h 
p. c.nIv, By degrees she fell into a perfect Mopishness or 
stupidity. 1839 C. S, Henry Oldham's Talks xi. (i860) 
03 H is mopinhness vanished with his wife’s return. zSjpMiss 
Braddon III, IIS You have behaved mopibhly of late, j 
Moplah (m/7’pla). Anglo-Indian, Also 8-9 
mopla, 9 mapilla, mopilla, moplai, -lar, -lay. 
[a. Malayalam mdppila.l One of the Moham- 
medan inhabitants of Malabar, descended from 
Moors and Arabs who have settled on that coast, 
and married Malabar women. 

1787 Ritson Li/e 4- Lett. (1833) I, 124 Your wond’rous 
tales, .Of Moplas fierce your hand has tam’d, And monsters 
that your sword has maim’d. 1B07 F. Buchanan Journ, 
il/a</raj, etc. II, 392 No instance occurs ofa Moplay having 
been converted, iSSoC.R.Markmam/V/'ww Bark/r^ The 
Chettis, Nalrs, and Moplahs, who occupy land in Wainad, 
generally select elevated knolls for the sites of their dwellings. 
Mopoh:e(mpa*ppuk),inorepork(mo 9 upoajk). 
Also niaw(e)pawk, mope hawk, moopoo. [Imi- 
tative of the bird’s note; the forms moreparh, mope 
hawk are obvious interpretative corruptions; the 
prevailing form in Australian use is now mopokei\ 

1. A name given in New Zealand to an owl, the 
Spiloglattx novx-zealattdiso, in Tasmania to the 
night-jar, Podargns cuvieri, and in Australia to 
other birds, as the Ninox boobook. 

2827 Hcllyer in BbehofiT Vati Diemens LatidixZyl) 177 
One of the men shot a ‘ more pork'. 2846 G. H. Haydon 
5 Yrs. Austral, Felix y\. 132 The doleful cry of the moie* 
pork. 2848 Gould . 5 mA Australia II. pi, 2 ^gotheles 
Nox'se’HollandixVig. and Horsf., Owlet Nightjar. .Little 
Mawepawk, colonists of Van Diemen’s Land. 2832 Mrs. 
IMebediih My Home in Tasmania II. xvui. 253ThBMaw- 
pawk, More Pork, or Mope Hawk, is common in most 
parts of the colony, 1864 J* Rogers New Rush ji. 39 A 
Mopoke may pick out my eyes. 1890 Melbourne Argus 
s6 July 4/4 The shapeless moopoo seemed to cast down an 
evil eye as he flitted past. z896Spenx£R Through Larapinta 
Land 124 In the gum trees the ‘mopokes* {Ninox boobook) 
were calling to one another. 2898 M. Roberts Keeper 0/ 
lYaiers 238 He sold a station in Victoria, and they said 
he was as silly as a ‘ morepork *. 
b. Irans/. A * stupid *. 

1890* R. Bolurewooo' Col, RUbnuer xWi. 225 What a 
regular more-pork 1 was to be sure, 

2. The note of this bird, 

1827 Hellyer in BUeboff Yan Diemeds Land (1832) 177 
The owl’s doleful cry of ‘more pork*. i863 Cakleton 


Attslr. Nts. 19 The Austral cuckoo spoke His melancholy 
note— ‘ Mo-poke*. 1889 Lumholtz Cannibals 33 We are 
lulled to sleep by the melancholy, .voices of the night bird 
Podargus ‘more- pork! more-pork!* 

fMo'pBetl. Obs. Forms : 6 mappatt, mop- 
pat(t, moppett. [? Alteration of mafolC, var. of 
Mafple.] a mop ; a sponge for.a cannon, . 

25x2 Acc, Ld. High Treas, Scotl. IV. 454 For-moppatis 
to the calfetouris. 2512-23 Ibid. 465 For iiij schcip skynnys 
to mak moppatis for the tallowyng of the James.’ 1332 
Ibid. VI. 157 For mappattis and tappounis xxx. 1566 Inv. 
R. Wardr. (1815) 168 Item, nyne moppatis mounilt, all 
serving to smdrie peceis, 2580 Reg. Privy^ Coimcil Scot. 
III. 320 With thre moppettis to serve the saidis peces. 

Moppet ^ (mp-pet). Also 7 mopphet. [f. Mop 

sb,"^ + -ET.] 

L Used as an endearing appellation for a baby, 
a girl, etc,; a'darling, a favourite. Also used 
contemptuously (? after sense 2 ) for a gaily dressed 
or frivolous wom.in. Obs. or nrih. 

i6ax Munday & Chettle Death Earl Hunimgion K a b, 
And, moppet, you were best To take their proffers, 2620 
Lennard tr, Charrotfs Wisd. iii. xiv. (2670) 460 A simple 
instinct. .according to which Parents love. -their childien, 
though deformed., and use them like moppets or little apes. 
17x3 Rowe ^aue Shore iv. Wks. 1792 II. 164 A moppet 
made of prettiness and pride.. 2746 Francis tr. Horace^ Sat, 
I. iii. 64 Is he of dwarfish and abortive size? ‘Sweet little 
moppet the fond father cries. 2782 Euz, Blower Geo, 
Bateman HI. 70 I’ll.. tell father and mother, and Peggy, 
what a moppet you have made of yourself. 2796 Mrs. M. 
Robinson Angelina II. 79 , 1 had rather see her dead, than 
making such a moppet of herself, as to run about like a 
vagrant, play-acting. 1802 Charlotte St>mn Lett. Solit. 
lYand. il. 10 While the most insipid moppet that ever looked 
in a glass is preferred to one of those reasoning damsels, 
b. Contemptuously applied to a man, 

2707 Cibber Double Gallant jii, He’ll think I don’t Jove 
him else. Poor Moppet! 2766 H. WALroLEir//. 13 Nov., 
He went to the Lord Mayor's feast, and dragged along with 
him that wise moppet, Lord Lyttelton. 2782 Ibid. 25 Mar., 
A moppet in Crosvenor Square has conceived hopes from 
this rising storm [etc.], 

■i- 2 . A rag doll. Obs. rare—o. 

[Cf. quot. C1440S.V. Mops^.' 2,} 

. *755 Johnson, RJoppet^ a puppet made of rags, as a mop. 
is made, 

3. A woolly variety of dog. (Cf. Mora 2 .) 
x86xGen. P. Thompson in Brad/brd Adveriiser^ Dec. 6/2 
The curly moppet of the respectable household, whose locks 
are carved into some absurd suggestion of a lion. 
tMO’ppetS. Obs. rare—', [f. Mop + -et.] 
A grimace. 

1693 Urquhart's Rabelais jii. Prol. 17 And albeit we see 
I them sometimes counterfeit Devotion, yet never did Old 
Age [? read Ape) make pretty Moppet [orig. ongues vieil 
singe nefit belle tuouS], 

Hopp-eyed, obs. form of Mope-eyed. 
UXopping (mp pit)), vbl. rf/.i [f. JIop -i- 
-]EG tj Grimacing; also, an instance of this. 

tfiiS G. Sandys Trav. 227 Administring matter of mirth 
with their ridiculous mopplngs. x88x Stevenson Yirg, 
Puerisgue 210 Such a mopping and a mowing. 

Mopping’ (mfj'piq), vbl, sb.2 [f. Mop zf,3 + 
-iNoiJ Rubbing or wiping with or as with a mop. 

2833 Marryat P, Simple xxxi, The heat was terrible, and 
the mopping of the ladies* faces evc»Ja.siing. 2897 Altbutt's 
Syst, Med. IV. 830 A method which combines general 
chloroform narcosis with frequently-repeated local moppings 
of the pharynx and larynx of the patient. 

Moppish : see Mopish a?- 
Moppit, obs. form of Moppet. 

Moppy (mp pi). [f. Mop sb.'^ + -v.] 

1 . Of hair, foliage, etc. : Resembling a mop ; 
having the characteristics ofa mop ; thick. 

17.5 Bbadlev Fam. Diet. s. v. Orange tree. Let him pare 
off two Thirds of the Earth, and prune the Fibres and 
moppy Roots. x88o A. H. Keane in Nature 30 Dec. 202/2 
The moppy head being thoroughly Papflan. 2884 G. ftlooBE 
MummePs Wi/e (1892) 49 His moppy black hair 

2 , slang. Intoxicated. (Cf. Mop j 3 .- i b.) 

2023 Grose's Diet. Ynlg. T, (ed. Egan),il/«?/APj drunk. Cant, 
tMopS^. Obs. Also 7 mopse. [Prob. an ex- 
tension of Mop sb ^- ; cf. Moppet, Mopsy.J A term 
of endearment for a young girl. 

2365 Golding Ovid's Met. m. (1567) 32 b, Little bibling 
Phyale, and Pseke that pretie Mop.s. 2584 Pp.LLEArraigum, 
Paris IV. i, 1 ' faith, i’ faith, my gentle mops, but I do know 
a cast. 1588 T, ’Thomas Diet. Puc/lulay.a little 

pretie girle : a little mopsc. 2392 Lyly Midas 1. 11, We arc 
no chase (prettie mops,) for Deere we are not,, neither red 
nor fallow. 1654 Gayton Picas. Notes 11. ii. 37 Which* 
Sanebo stole from hi-> ill favoured Alopse. 

Mops- (mpps). rare^'*. [a. G. mops — Du, 
mopSf mop.l A pug-dog. Century Diet. 

t Mo’psical, tz. Obs. rare ’“K [?f. Mors^or 
Mopsy t -ICAL.J ?Like a spoiled child, pettish. 

Blount 1656-61 expLains it as ‘that c.'umot see- 

well’; conneciins it with ‘our phrase mop-eyed’. The 
explanation has been copied in many later Diets. 

2653 CAUnE.N Hierasp. Pref. to Kdr. 9 Their Mopsicall 
humor-s being never satisfied, but in fancying themselves as 
Kings, and reigning with Christ 

Mopstick (mp'pstik). [f. Mop sh."^ + Stick.] 

1 , The handle of a mop. 

2720 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 16 Dec., Hang it fa picture) 
carefully in some part of your room, where chairs and 
candles and mop-sticks won’t spoil it. 2828 Miss Mitfohd 
in L’Estrange Li/e (1870) 1 1 . 3* Oi**’ candidate is vastly like 
a mopstick, or, rather, a tali hop-pole. 
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' 1 * 1 ). Cry inapsticks! app. a vulgar jocose per- 
version of ‘ I cry you mercy’. Obs, 

1738 Swift PoL ConvsrsaU I. 26 Neverout. Cry, Map- 
sticks, Madam; no Offence, I hope, 

2 . Pianoforte manufacture, (See quot. 1875.) 
xSyo Brinsmead Hist. Pianoforte 52 The sticker, or raop» 
stick,.. raised the damper at the same moment that the 
hammer was impelled against the string. 1875 Knight 
Diet, Meek., Mo}> stick, a vertical damper-rod at the end of 
the key in the old piano-forte movement, single action. 

attrib, 1883 Hipkins in Encycl, Brit. XlX. 72/2 This 
defect is overcome by Zurape’s * mopstick ’ damper. 

Mopsy (mp'psi). Also 7-8 mopsie, 8 mapsie, 
9mop3ey, [f.Mopj-Al; the ending -jry is common 
dial, in terms of endearment, as in habsy, ducksy : 
cf. the pet names Betsy, Patsy.'] 

1 . Used as a term of endearment; a pretty child ; 
a darling, a sweetheart. ? Obs, 

1582 Stanyhurst ./Ends i. (Arb.) 41 Thee mopsy the 
infant Ascanius] her phantasye lurcheth. 1583 Stubbes 
Anat. Abus. i. (1879) 147 Borrowed for the most parte of 
their pretie Mopsies & loouing Besses. 1703 Vanbrugh 
Mistake iv. i, yacin. But don’t expect I’ll follow her 
Example. San, You would, Mopsie, if I'd let you. 1706 
E. Ward Hud, Rediv. x. v. to These mix’d with Brewers, 
and their Mopsies. 

2 . A slatternly, untidy woman. ? Obs, 

aijoo B. E. Diet. Cant. Cretv, Mopsie, a Dowdy, or 
Homely Woman, c 1783 yoJvt Thontpsojts Man 14 If you 
wed an old mapsie, murlie. .deformed Creature to be thy 
Wife, 1800 Lamb Let, to Coleridge You encouraged that 
mojDsey, Aliss Wesley, to dance after you, in the hope of 
having her nonsense put into a nonsensical Anthology. 

3 . * A woolly variety of dog*. 1833 Ogilvie 
M opTlS^(m^tt*piU3). Obs,exc, dial,{seQ E,D.r).). 

[h Mopb sb, (? with quasi-Latin ending).] A mope ; 
a dull, stupid person. 

<21700 B. E. Dict.CaftLCrera S.V., A nuer Mopus grown, 
become dispirited, dull and Stupid. 1700 Congreve IVay 
of World in. i, Dids’t thou not hear me, Mopus? 1739 
Swift Grand Quest. Debated 27 I’m grown a mere mopus ; 
no company comes But a rabble of tenants and rusty dull 
rums. 

tMO’pus^. Obs, In Barbadoes, the local 
name of the Knot, Tringa camiitis, 

1750 G. Hughes Barbados 78 Of the Mopuses. There are 
three Sorts of these., the Large, the Small, and the Hiding 
hlopus. 1848 in ScHOMQURCic Hist, Barbados 68i. 

Mo bus 3 slang, ^a. ‘ A halfpenny 

or farthing’ (B. E. Diet, Cant, Crew, a 1700). b. 
Money in general, 

X769 Stratford yuhilee ii. i. 32 If she [a rich widow] has 
the mopus’s, I’Ll have her, as snug as a bug in a rug. 1793 
Geratiiina 1. 44 You have got the mopusses, the ready. X840 
Hew Monthly Mag. LX. 373 Without the mopuses to pay 
for your call, the demand will be like Owen Glendower^s 
demand for ’spirits from the vasty deep'. 1892 M. Wil- 
liams Round Land, (1893) 23 They hav’nt got any mopusses. 

attrib, 1848 Thackeray ran. Fairvi, Look to the pewter 
room, Blowser. You, Mark, to the old gaff’s mopus box ! 

Mopy (mtfu'pi), a. Also mopey. [f. Mope v, 
+ -Y.J Given to moping, causing moping, dull. 
1827 sporting Mag, XIX. 274, I am so very deaf and 
mopy like. 1883 Mrs. Lynn Linton lone i, A dull country 
town like this mopy old Oakhurst! 1889 W. S. Gilbert 
Gondoliers n. 33 After you left we felt very dull and mopey. 
Moqua, obs. form of Mohawk. 
tMoquet. Obs, rare^K [?a use of F. mo- 
quette : see next.] = Chawdron. 

157® Lyte Dodoens v, xviii, 572 The second kinde of 
Letuce hath crompled leaues, wrinckled and..dTawen lo- 
gither almost like the Moquet or Chauden of a Calfe. 

Moquette (mpke*t). Also 8 quasi-It, mocketto, 
[a. F. moqttette; according to Hatz.-Darm. a cor- 
ruption oimocade Mockado,] A material composed 
of wool and hemp or linen, chiefly used for car- 
peting. Also moquette carpet. 

1762 tr. Buschinf s Syst, Gcog, II. 401 In it are also made 
very beautiful baragons, together with mockettoes, a kind 
Tomlinson's Cycl. Usef. Arts (1866) II. 
r Wilton carpet, called Moquette by the French, 
differs from the Brussels in the form of the wire [etc,]. 1858 
SiMMONDS Diet. a tapestry Brussels carpet 

„ ^ "II? quality ; a species of Wilton carpet. 1876 Encycl. 
Brxt.y X30/1 Moquette or Wilton Carpets are woven in 
me same manner as Brussels carpets. X894 J. Pendleton 
t^‘^dways I. 443 Its saloons, .upholstered in moquette, 
iVLor, obs. form of Moor, More. 

II Moral (moa*ra). [L. mora delay.] 

1 . Scots Law. Negligent delay (see quot. 1838). 

1559 Reg. Privy Coumil Scot. II. 9 Nowther the said Erll 
of Huntley nor yit the parteis complenarls ar in mora. 
1838 W. Bell Diet. Law Scott., Mora, or delay, is ageneral 
term applicable to all undue delay in the prosecution or 
completion of an inchoate bargain, diligence, or the like. 
'i'Z, A short Space of time; a delay. Obs, rare, 
a 1633 G. Herbert Jacula Prud. 145 Good is the mora 
that makes all sure, a i&jj Hale Print. Orig. Matt. 76 This 
preparation, .requiresa competent;/r<jra, or time, antecedent 
to Us complete and full constitution. Ibid. 102. 

3 . (PI. morx.) A unit of metrical time equal to 
the duration of a short syllable. 

1848 Donaldson Gr. Cram. 16 The shortest lime in which 
a syllable can be pronounced is called a mora, or single 
time. A short .syllable has one mora : a long syllable con- 
tains two ntorx, 1879 J. W. White ir. Schmidt's Rhythmic 
ff Metric 65. 

11 Mora morra (mpTa). [It, mora, of un- 
known origin. Cf. F, monrre in the same sense.] 
A popular game in Italy in which one player 


guesses the number of fingers held up simul- 
taneously by another player. Also applied by 
Europeans to a similar game in China. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mora, the Italian Play of Love 
with the Fingers. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian ii, Vivaldi 
heard only the quick and eager voices of some Lazaroni.. 
as they contended at the simple game of Morreu 1833 
Longf, OutrC’Mer, Rome in Midsummer r i The idle fac- 
chino.. plays at by the fountain. x8.|8S. W. Williams 
Mid. Kingd. (1883) I. 808 The guests relieve its tedium by 
playing the game oichai mei, or morra (the mictire digitis 
of the old Romans), which consists in showing the fingers to 
each other across the table, and mentioning a number at the 
same moment ; as, if one opens out two fingerSj and mentions 
the number four, the other instantly shows six fingers, and 
mentions that number. ' If he mistake in giving the comple- 
ment of ten, he pays a forfeit by drinking a cup. 

II Mora ^ i.mo^Ta). Gr, Hist, PI. moras. [Gr, 
ixopa, f. /top-, fx€p- to divide.] One of the (originally 
six) divisions of which the Spartan army consisted, 

1838 Thirlwall Greece xxxyiii. V. 77 Two moras had 
been kept at home, together with the veterans. 1830 Grote 
Greece 11. Ivi. VII. 109 Every order emanated from the 
Spartan King., and was given to the Polemarcbs, each 
commanding a mora, the largest military division. 

II Mora*^ (mo»*ra). [Shortened from Tupi moira- 
tinga ’white tree’, f. inoira tree, tinga white.] 
A lofty tree, Alora excelsa, found in British Guiana 
and Trinidad. Also attrib,, as mora-tree, wood, 

X826 Syd. Smith^ Wks. (1859) II. 74 Among these, pre- 
eminent in height rises the mora. 1840 Schombubgu Descr. 
Brit, Guiana 31 The Mora (Mora excelsa, Benth.) may 
well be called the king of the forest ; it towers above every 
other tree. 1843 Holtzapffel Turning, etc. I. 94 Mora- 
wood .. is close-grained Uke^teak, and superior to oak, 
esteemed for ship-buitding. .; in colour it resembles mode- 
rately red mahogany. 1864-5 Wood Homes svithout H, 
it. (1868)82 The Toucan. .may generally be seen perched 
on the topmost boughs of the lofty mora-tree. 

I] Mora® (mo9Ta). Anglo-huiian, Also morah, 
[Hind, morha.] A stool, foot-stool. (‘ In common 
colloquial use *, Yule.) 

c 1813 Mbs. Sherwood Stories Ch. Catech,^ vli. 45 She 
took her Bible and a mora. and went and sat in one corner 
of the room. 1843 Stocqueler Handbk, Brit, India (1854) 
98 One or two morahs, or stools. 

Morabit, -bot, obs. forms of Marabodt, 

II Moral, incorrect form of Marae, 

X772-84 Cook Voy.iyjtydiV, 1705. 1840 F. D, Bennett 
Whaling Voy, IL 394. 

Morain, variant of Morion. 

Moraiual (mor^imal), a, [f. Moraine + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to a moraine. 

1872 C, King Mountaitu Sierra Nev. vili. 154 An accumu- 
lation of morainal matter deposited by ancient Merced 
glaciers, 1899 Pop. Sci. Monthly LV. 570 The flora is 
morainal in its general character. 

Moraine (mor^-n). [a. F. moraine^ An 

accumulation of debris from the mountains carried 
down and deposited by a glacier. 

Lateral, terminal moraine, a deposit at the side or the 
extremity of a glacier respectively. Medial moraine, a 
deposit between two conjoining glaciers. 

1789 CoxB^ Trav. Swifz. II. xxxviil. 3 We crossed some 
snow,. and immediately got upon the moraine, the term 
given to the stones and earth which the glaciers disgorge on 
each side. 1863 Lyell A ntiq.Man xv. 298 The lateral, medial, 
and terminal moraines of great glaciers. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 159 We generally find, across the end of the glacier, 
a confused heap of rubbish, known terminal moraine. 

attrib, 1863 Q. Rev. CXIV. 410 It seems to be moraine 
mud. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 163 Bergs break off and 
float away carrying their burden of moraine matter. 

Moraine, obs. form of Murrain. 

Morainic (morei-nik), a. [f. Mobaine + -IC.] 
Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of, a moraine. 

1863 Lyell Antiq, Man xv. 314 The ponds .. consist ex- 
clusively of what M. de Mortillet has denominated morainic 
lakes, i. e. caused by barriers of glacier-mud and stones. 
1889 G. F. Wright Ice Age N. Amer. 478 Morainic ridges. 

Moral (m(7-ral),jA Also 6-7 mor(r)all. [Subst. 
use of Moral but several of the uses are wholly 
or in part suggested by the corresponding late L. 
morale neut. sing., viordlia neut. pi., F. moral 
masc., morale fem. (see Morale).] 

1 . pi. (earlier f Used to render L. Moralia 
pi. as the title of St. Gregory the Great’s work on 
the moral exposition of the Book of Job, and (later) 
as the collective title given to Plutarch’s writings 
other than the ‘ Lives to the ethical writings of 
Seneca, etc. 

C1380 Antecrisi in Todd 3 Treat, Wyclif{iZss) 121 
Gregor in j^e two & boke of bise moral. 1526 PUgr, 
Perf, (W, de W, 1531) 22 As saynt Gregory sayth in his 
Moralles. 1603 Holland (//V/r) The Philosophie commonlie 
called. The hlorals. Written by .. Plutarch. X678 R. 
L’Estrancs (iitie) Seneca’s Morals, by way of Abstract. 
1824 Scott Epilogue (init.), The sages— for authority, pray 
look Seneca’s morals, or the copy-b^k. 

2 . The moral teaebint; or practical lesson (of a 
fiction or fable; sometimes, of a real occurrence) ; 
also in phr, to point a moral (cf. Point v^■ 5 b). 

<*1500 Everyman end, This morall men may have in 
myndc : Ye herers take it of worth,. .And forsake_ Pryde. 
*593 Shaks.^ Rich. II, iv. L 290 Marke silent King, the 
of thi.s sport. 2602 Warner Alb. Eng, x. lx. (*6*2) 
^3 The Fables Moral! of the Stock and Stork. 1^34 'Y. 
Tirwh\t tr. Balzac's Lett, (voL I.) 282 The Alorall hereof 
IS, that you must make use of your youth, and gather Nose- ' 
gays before the roses wither* 2742 Young Nt, Th. ix. 361 | 


No fancy’d God .. descends To solve all knots; to strike 
the moral home. 1748 Johnson Van. Hum. Wishes 222 To 
point a moral, or adorn a tale. 2848 Dickens Dombey'u 
There’s a moral in everything. x86i M. Pattison £x/ 
(1889) 1. 45 An inscription.. in which the moral was better 
than the point. 

h. An exposition of the moral teaching or prac- 
tical lesson contained in a literary composition- 
that part of a composition (c.g, of a fable) which 
applies or points the moral meaning. 

1560 T. H. {title) The Fable of Quid treting of Narcl!;sus 
translated out of Latin into Englysh Mytre, with a moral 
ther vnto. xSga R. L’Estrange (title) Fables, of Jesoo 
.. with Morals and Reflexions. 1732 Young Brothers \\i 
As if the Thracian queen conducted all, And wrote the 
moral in her children's blood. 

fc. Import, meaning, signification. Obs, 

1596 Shaics. Tam, Shr, iv. iv. 79 Biond. You saw my 
Master winke and laugh vpon you? Luc. Biondello, what 
of that? Biond. Faith nothing: hut has left mes here 
behinde to expound the meaning or morall of his slgnes and 
tokens. 2841 Catlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) I. xiv, 102 
Indians,, .with their few and simple oddities, all of which 
have their moral or meaning. 

f 3 . A symbolical figure. Obs, 

1384 Constable Sonn, iv, iv, Fooles be they that inuelgh 
gainst Mahomet, Who’s but a morrall of loues Monarchie. 
1399^ Smaks. Hen. V, in. vi. 40 Fortune Is painted blindc., 
to signifie to you, that Fortune is blinde.. .Fortune isan 
excellent Morall. 

b. vulgarly. Counterpart, likeness. Chiefly in 
phr. the very moral of , . . (Cf. Model sh, 2 b.) 

2737 Smollett ii, Och ! the delicate creature !— 

she’s the very moral of my own honey. 1850 Smedley 
F. Fairlcgh^ (1894) 41 He’s the very moral (as the old 
women call it) of Sir John. 2890 ’R. Boldrewood’ C<j/. 
Reformer (i^gi) 202 He’s, .the very moral of a horse the 
whipper-in. .rode. 

4 . = Morality 4 b. Obs, exc. Hist, 

15^8 in Cunningham Revels at Crf. (1842) 225 A Morrall' 
of the marryage of Mynde and Measure shewen at Rich- 
mond. 2592 Nashe Fotir Lett. Confut. 21 You haue 
counterfeited the stile of the olde Vice in the Morralls, 
2606 Dekker Scv. Sitmes vii. (Arb.) 45 Crueltle hath yet 
another part to play, It is acted (like the old Morralls at 
Maningtree) by Trades-men. 2873 A. W. Ward Eng. 
Dram, Lit, I. 1. 23 Morals teach and illustrate the same 
religious truths, .by allegorical means* 
f 5 . A moralist. Obs, rare, 

16x3 Brathwait strappado 225 Nor did that Morall err^ 
who wisely would. Compare a Courtiers witte to th' Mari- 
gold. 2626 Breton Faniastiques (Cass.), That experienst 
morall [/. e, Socrates]. 

t6. sing, (A person’s) moral principles or 
practice, Obs. 

x688 Anew, Talon's Plea 6 But they continue still to up* 
braid ’em, that they are of the Caballt..lhat their Moral 
is rotten, Epitaph 17 Their MoralandOeconomyi 

Most perfectly They made agree. 2733 Pope Ess, Mania. 
286 Twas then., Poet or Patriot, rose but to res^re The 
Faith and Moral Nature gave before. 275? Mrs. Griffith 
Lett, Henry <5* Frances (1767) I. p. iii, This pair of polite 
and happy lovers seem to have used their passions as they 
were designed by Providence, to inspirit their reason, and 
to actuate their moral. 2820 Byron to Murray 2iFto., 
Their [jc. Italians’] moral is not your moral ; their life is 
not your life. 

II b. The condition (of troops, etc.) with respect 
to discipline, subordination, aud confidence. 

(Fr. ; pronounced (mi»ral) : see Morale 2.J , - . 

2883 Eve in Three Lcct. Educ, 18 It is not good for the 
class if fete.]. 1900 Westm.Gas.z^^l^s.sfs Ine 
force investing Mafeking. .is daily becoming shaken in 
moral, 290X Henderson tr. Sternberg's Exper. Boer ivar 
Introd. 37 Whatever might be the percentage of casualties 
our battalions suffered, they never lost ihtvc moral. 

7 . pi. In early use : 4 (A person’s) moral quali- 
ties or endowments {obs.'). Now, Moral habits or 
conduct; habits of life in regard to right and 
wrong conduct; also spec., sexual conduct. 

•1623 Fletcher, etc. Captain 11. i, My morals and those 
hidden pieces That art bestows upon me, they are such Inat 
..I am sure will shame me, 1663 (Towley Govt. O. Crotn- 
•well Wks. (i66g) 69 Which if you please to take notice ol 
for the advantage of his Intellectuals, I desire you to 
me the liberty to do so too, when I am to speak of nis 
Morals. 1697 Dryden Georg. Ded., Tis infectious even Jo 
the best Morals to live always in it [xc. the Court airj. 
1719 Swift To Yng. Clergyman Wks. *75* /- V 
People of England are more corrupt in their Morals tnan 
any other Nation this day under the Sun. *849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. vi. II. 69 The morals of Sedley were such 
even in that age, gave great scandal. 2862 Litton oir. 
Story I. viL 54 An earl’s daughter, with a good income ana 
an awfully bad name, of the best manners, and of the worst 
morals. . , . 

8. pl. Moral science; moral doctrine; ethics. 

Chiefly construed as sing. Now rare, . 

2632 Hobbes Govt, ff Soc. Ep. Ded., For ^1 

Figures, tiscall’d (leomctry; of motion, Physick; ofnaturaii 
riclit, Moralls. 1655 Stanley Hist. Philos, iil (1687) 

His [xc, Socrates’] Morals, considera Man cither asa single 
person, or as the Father of a Family, or as a member of the 
Commonwealth. 1783 Paley Mor. ff Polit. ifg* 

r I All just principles of reasoning in morals. 180* m«tL 
Utilit. V, 92 A direct emanation from the fi«t pnnciple of 
moraK^ 2872 Swinburne Ess, «$• Stud. (2S75) 4* morals 
the action is Judged by the intention. _ _ , t 

IT sing, in the same sense. [? After G. moral.} 
2828 Pusey Hist, Enq, 1 . 149 R contains a perfect system 
of moral. . .. . , 

fb. The small morals-, the ' minor moralities , 
rules of behaviour in small matters. Obs, 

2632 Hobbes Leviathan l xi. init.. By Manners, I mean 
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MOEAL, 


not here, Decency of behaviour ; as how one man should 
salute another, or how a man should wash his mouth, or 
pick his teeth before company, and such other points of the 
Sntall Moralls, 

9. slan^, A ' moral certainty * : see Moral tz. ii, 
i86i Whyte Melville Mkt, Harb. 24 A contingency 

•which the dealer was pleased to observe amounted to what 
he called *a moral’. 1887 Black Sabina Zembra 460 
* Why, Joe,* I said, *it*s a moral, if the horse is ridden fair,* 

10. attrib. and Comb., as inoral'dirccting adj.; 
inoral-mender. 

x64S Rutherford Tryal^ Tri.Faith xx. 196 Which con* 
demnation. .doth go and come without hurting the essence 
of the Law, and its commanding and eternall Morall-direct- 
xng power. 1739 Cibber Afiol. (1756) I. 200 Collier is by 
profession a morabmender himself. 

Udoral (mp'ral), a. Also 4 morale, -alle, 4-7 
morall. [ad. L. mdntiis, f. mbr-, inos custom 
(pi. mores manners, morals, character) : see -al. 

The Latin word was formed by Cicero {.De Fato 11. il as a 
rendering of Gr. Ethic a. {mores being the accepted 

Latin equivalent of It has parsed into all the mod. 
Rom. and Teut. langs.: Fr., Sp., Pg, moral, It. morale', 
G. moralisch, Du. moraal, Sw., Da. moral.\ 

1. Of or pertaining to character or disposition, 
considered as good or bad, virtuous or vicious ; of 
or pertaining to the distinction between right and 
wrong, or good and evil, in relation to the actions, 
volitions, or character of responsible beings; 
ethical. 

Moral virtue : a rendering of L. virtus moralis, Gr. 
dpcT^ (Aristotle), (an) excellence of character or dis^ 
position, as distinguished from intellectual virtue (dpcTij 
fiiat/ojjTiK)}). As in English (and in other modern languages) 
virtue is rarely used exc. as synonymous with moral virtue, 
the use of the adj. with this sb. has become infrequent. 

<2x340 Hampole cxviii, 1 pis psalme..all shynys 

of haly lare and morale swetnes. ^ c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 307 
Sownynge in moral vertu was his speche. ^ c 1449 Pecock 
Re^r. ir. iv. (Rolls) 155 Sum vntrewe opinioun of men,. is 
leding into deedis whiche ben grete moral vicis. 1529 More 
Dyaloge 1. Wks. 173/2 He called his churche out of the 
gentiles which els as for morall vertues and polilicall - , were 
.. not farre vnder mani of vs. 1592 G, Harvey Pierce's 
Super. X03 An aduancement,,of that rnorall, and intellec- 
tual! good, that.. so forciblieemproouethitselfe. idoxSHAKS. 
All's VFell r. ii. 2t Youth, thou bear’st thy Faihers face.. 
Thy Fathers morall parts Mtust thou inherit too. 1675 
R. Burthocge Causa Dei 97 Since the Objection doth 
proceed of Moral, and not of Metaphysical and Abstract 
Goodness. 1693 Stillincfl. Serm, HI. vI. 24a In Matters 
of Religion, Moral Difficulties are more to be regarded than 
Intellectual. 1699 Shaftesb. huj. Virtue 1. 1 . § i in Cluirac. 
(iTXt) II. a An Author., who dares plead for Religion and 
floral Virtue. Ibid. 30 margin, Moral Beauty and De- 
formity. XTxi Addison Spect.^o. 105 ? 6 , 1 have not here 
considered Temperance as it is a Moral Virtue,. but only 
as It is the Means of Health. 1839 Hallam Hist. Lii.yi. 
iv.3o6 The theologians who went no farther than revelation, 
or at least than the positive law of God, for moral distinc- 
tions. 1876 AIozley Uniy. Scrm.^ iv. (1877) 8$ It is plain 
that eloquence, imagination, poetical talent, ate no more 
moral goodness than riches are. 

^ b. Moral virtue occasionally occurs in contra- 
distinction to the * Christian virtues’ (Faith, Hope, 
Charity), or as restricted to such virtues as may 
be attained without the aid of religion. 

1598 Barckley Felic. Man (1631) 713 To pray to God... 
That He will endue us with vertues both Morall and 
Christian. <ri686 T. Watson Body 0/ Div. (1692) 979 
Mora! Vertue may stand with the hatred of Godliness. 
X79X Bp. Horne Charge to Clergy 14 Cold inanimate 
Lectures on moral virtue, independent of Christianity. 

c. Of knowledge, opinions, judgements, etc.: 
Relating to the nature and application of the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong. (Cf. sense 3 .) 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixv. 2 To speik,.Off vertew, 
morall cwnnyng, or doctrine [etc.], 175* Chesterf. Lc//. 
to Son 6 Jan., If the religious and moral principles of this 
society Ur. the Jesuits] are to be detested, i860 Mill 
Repr. Govt. (1865) 6/2 It was not by any change in the 
distribution of material interests, but by the spread of moral 
convictions, that negro slavery has been put an end to la 
the British Empire. 1879 Geo. 'Eliot T/tea, Suchx\\, A cor- 
rect moral judgment is the strong point in woman. 

d. Moral sense : the power of apprehending the 

difference between right and -wrong, esp. when 
viewed as an innate and unanalysable faculty of 
the human mind. moral faatlly. 

*699 Shaftesb. Jnq. Virtue i. lii. § x in Charac. (1711) II. 
4x The taking away the natural Sense of Right and Wrong. 
Marg. Loss of Moral Sense. 1754 Edwards Freed. Will 
I. v. (1831) 43 To moral agency belongs a moral faculty, or 
sense of moral good and evil. 1827 Whately Logic (1837) 
380 The Moral ^ulty. .is one of which brutes are destitute. 
x88s J.MartiNeau TypesEth. r/x.II.ps Bentham describes 
the moral-sense-man as asort of bully, intent on brow-beating 
men into accepting the verdict he wants them to pronounce, 
xgoi Baldwin Diet. Philos, s. v. Moral Sense, The term 
‘moral sense writers’ is now commonly used to denote 
a succession of English moralists, of whom Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson were the chief. ^ 

e. Of feelings ; Arising from the contemplation 
of an action, character, etc., as good or bad. 

1768 Sterne Sent. Jounu (1778) 1 . 134 (Amiens), With 
what a moral delight will it crown my journey. 1837 M. 
Donovan Dorn. Econ. II. 45 To those who have got over 
the moral disgust of such food [viz. human flesh], it.. has 
recommendatory qualities. 2872 Mosley Voltatre ( j 886 ) 8 
Perhaps a moral relish for veritable proofs of honesty •• 
drives men to grasp even a crudity with fervour. ^ 

f. Of concepts or terms; Involving ethical 
praise or blame. 


1845 Whewell Elem. Morality I. 238 The Supreme 
Standard., is expressed by the Moral Ideas, Benevolence, 
Justice, Truth, Purity, and Wisdom. 1865 J. Grote Moral 
Ideals (1876) io 3 Those words, like all moral words, by 
frequent complimentary use. .have lost much of their 
warmth and force. 2892 Wf.ctcott Gospel 0/ Life 216 The 
distinctness of moral conceptions will correspond with the 
growth of the race. 

2. Treating of or concerned with virtue and -vice, 
or the rules of right conduct, as a subject of study. 
(Cf. I c.) 

Moral philosophy i the department of philosophy tvhich 
treats of the virtues and vices, the criteria of right and 
MTong, the rightness or wrongness of particular classes of 
actions, the methods to be adopted for the formation of 
virtuous character, and the like; ethical philosophy, ethics. 
Formerly often employed in a wider sense, including 
psychology and metaphysics. Moral philosopher one who 
studies or is versed in moral philosophy. Moral scietuehas 
in recent limes been used in the same senses as ‘moral 
philosophy*. The moral sciences issometimesused(e.g, at 
Cambridge) as a comprehensive name for n branch of 
academic study including psychology, ethics, political and 
economic science, and in fact all that is now commonly 
understood by the term ‘philosophy • Also attrib, as in 
moral sciences tripos. 

1387 T. UsK Test. Love ni. L (Skeat) L53 Philosophic, with 
her three speces, that is, natural, and moral, and resonable. 
2398 T'rv.wsk Barilu De P. R. 1.(2495)3 Deuowte doctours 
of Theologye. .for this consyderacyon. .rede and vse natural 
philosophye and morall. 2531 Elyot Gov. 1. xi, Hit were 
nedefull to rede unto hym..that parte that may enforme 
him unto vertuous maners, whiche parte of philosophie is 
called morall. 1600 J. Pory \x. Leo's Africawx. 151 Certaine 
learned men, which wilt haue themselues called wizards and 
morall philosophers. x6o6 Shaks. Tr, 4 r Cr. 11, it. 167 Young 
men, whom Aristotle thought Vnfit to heare Morall Philo- 
sophic. ^ x6sx Hobbes Leviath. l xv. 79 Morall philosophy 
is nothing else but the Science of what is Good, and 
Evill. 1785 Paley Mor. Philos. 1. L 1 Moral Philosophy, 
Jlorality, Ethics, Casuistry, Natural Law, mean all the same 
thing. xi^i Ef.iloK'iiy.Charge toClergy Morality. .hath 
four chief virtues, which moral writers have well explained. 
1828 G. Payne Elements of Mental and Moral Science, 

1830 Mackintosh Eth. Philos. Introd. (1862) 8 The purpose 
of the Moral Sciences is to answer the question What ought 
to be f a x866 J. Grote Exam. Utilit. Philos, iv, (1870) 6x 
A description as complete and beautiful, I think, as is to be 
found in anv moral writings. x8h^Student^ Guide Univ. 
Cantbr. 162 The establishment of a Philasophical or Moral 
Sciences Tripos in the year 1851. 1870 H. Spencer First 
Prine. 11. i. § 36 Under the head of floral Philosophy, we 
treat of human actions as right or wrong. 

b. Moral theology*, (a) the practical part of 
ethics treated as a branch of theology ; the part of 
theological learning which is concerned with the 
resolation of cases of conscience; casuistry, casuistic 
divinity; (3) see quot. 1902 . 

1727-41 in Chambers CycL i88j In Catholic Diet. 2908 
Baldwin Diet. Philos., Moral Theology, the doctrines of 
theology developed as postulates of the moral as distin- 
guished from the loglco-speculative reason. 

3. a. Of a person, esp. a writer; That enunciates 
moral precepts. ? Obs. In early quots. applied to 
writers of allegory. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1856 O moral Gower J^is boke 
I directe To th^ e 2430 Lydc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 25 ; 
The tragidds diverse and unkoutb Of moral! Senec. 2599 
Shaks. Much Ado v. i. 30 'Tis all mens office, to speake 
patience To those that wring vnder the load of sorrow : But 
no mans vertue nor sufficiende To be so morall, when he 
shall endureThelikehimselfe, rxi^E^lOKPiciureofSeneca, 
WMle cruel Nero only drains The moral Spaniard’s ebbing 
Veins, 2742 Young Nt. Th. v. 3x9 Let us read Her moral 
stone. Ibid, ix. 534 The moral muse has shadow’d out a 
sketch, 

b. Of a literary work, a pictorial or dramatic 
representation, etc. : That deals with or treats of 
the ruling of conduct; that has the teaching of 
morality as its motive; that conveys a moral; 
also, i'aUegorical, emblematical. Moral play (t>^j-. 
exc, Histi) = Morality 4 b. 

c 2386 Chaucer Melib. ProL 22 It is a moral tale vertuous. 
c 2400 tr, Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 48 He [Alexander] 
made many morales epistels to Aristotel. a 1500 Everyman 
(1773), Here begynnelh a tTeatyse..m maner of a moralle 
playe. x'iz^ Pilgr. F^^(W,deW. 1531) aTheyshalhaue 
therby a lygbt to perceyue the belter all moral matter, that 
they shall here preched or taught. 2607 Shaks. Tinian i. i. 

90 A thousand morall Paintings 1 can shew, That shall 
demonstrate these quicke blowes of Fortunes, More preg- 
nantly then words. x66o F. Brooke tr. Lc Bleuic's Trav. 
aya We had the pleasure there toseeamorall representation 
of the Magdalens conversion. 1726 Sxvift Gulliver ii. vii. 
From this way of reasoning the author drew several moral 
applications useful in the Conduct of Life. 2744 Pope's 
lF/tr.(ed. Warburton 2755) III. 205 {title) Moral Essays, in 
four epistles to Several Persons. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 126 
Lisping our syllables, we scramble next Through moral 
narrative, or sacred text. 1789 Mbs. Piozzi Journ. France 
I. IIS To what purpose then . , the moral dances, as they call 
them now ? One word of solid instruction to the car, con- 
veys more knowledge to the mind at last, than all these 
marionettes presented to the eye. 2831 J. P. Collier /fA/. 
Dram, Poetry II. 384 John Heyxvood’s dramatic productions 
, .are neither hliracle-plays nor Moral-plays. 1873 Brown- 
ing Red Coit. Ni.-cap 271 The late death<hamber, tricked 
with.. Skulls, cross-bones, and such moral broidery. 

Comb. 275^ Edgeworth Pract. £duc. {x8-z2) I. 427 A 
tragedy heroine. .is a moral-picturesque object. 

C. Of .T literary work: Beneficial in moral effect. 
1671 Milton Sasnson Introd., Tragedy . . bath been ever 
held the gravest, moralest, and most profitable of all other 
Poems. 

4. Moral law ; the body of requirements in con- 


formity to which right or virtuous action consists ; 
a particular requirement of this kind# Opposed to 
‘positive' or ‘instituted' laws, the obligation of 
which depends solely on the fact that &ey have 
been imposed by a rightful authority. 

In' early use chiefly applied to that part ofthe Mosaic Law 
which enunciates moral principles, and therefore, unlike the 
‘ ceremoniaj * and ‘judicial ’ parts, remains valid under the 
Christian dispensation. So Moral commandment, etc. 

CX380 Wyclif Wks. (2880) 366 Sih hat moyses lawe is 
moralle in his poynte,..criste myjte not distroy hes lawls. 
a 2450 Wyclif s Bible Prol. ii, The old testament is deparlid 
..in to moral comaundemenlis, iudicials, and cerimonyals. 
1551 [see Judicial xr. i bj. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. fy Cr. 11. n. 184 
If Helen then be wife to Sparta's King. . these Morall Lawes 
Of Nature, and of Nation, speake alowd To haue her backe 
return’d. 2640 Bastwick LordBps. viii. H iij b, If the Pre- 
lates shall pronounce the 4th Commandement not to be 
Morall for the sanctifying of a Seventh day. 2645 Milton 
Teiraeh. Wks, 2852 IV. 215 7 'he iirmenesse of such right to 
divorce as here pleads, is fetcht from the prime institution, 
does not stand or fall with the judidall Law, but is as morall 
as what is moralest, 1667 — P. L. xii. 298. 18*9 [see Judi- 
cial a. I b], 2831 H. Spencer Soc. S/at. i. 55 The moral 
law must be the law of the perfect man, 2876 L. Stephen 
Eng, Th. x8th C. II. ix. 5 Hobbes. .audaciously identified 
the moral with the positive law. 

5 . Of rights, obligations, responsibility, etc. : 
Founded on the moral law, valid according to 
the principles of morality. Opposed to /e^al. 

^1690 Locke ffijm. Und. n. xxviii. § 3 Sometimes the founda- 
tion of considering things, with reference to one another, is 
some act whereby any one^ comes by a moral right, power, 
or obligation to do .something. 2736 Butler Anal. n. 403 

I Our obligation to attend to his voice is surely moral in all 
cases. xSxS Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1 . 178 Dower is not only 
' a civil, but also a moral right. Ibid, IV. 584 There is one 
' case in which a conveyance, founded on a moral considera- 
tion only, has been held good against a subsequent purchaser. 
1882^ Morlev Cobden xix. (1902) 71/2 Cobden thus strove 
to diffuse the sense of monu responsibility in connexion 
with the use of capital. 

6. a. Of actions : Subject to the moral law ; 
having the property of being right or wrong. The 
moral world*, the sphere or region of moral action. 

2594 Hooker Reel. PoL xvi. § 3 Theaxiomes of that lawe 
..haue their vse in the morall, yea, euen in the spirituall 
actions of men- 1690 Locke Hum. Und. ii. xxviii. § 4 There 
is another sort of relation, which is the conformity or dis- 
agreement men's voluntary actions have to a rule to which 
they are referred, and by which they are judged of; which, 

I think, may be called moral relation, as being that which 
denominates our moral actions, 2809-10 Coleridge Frietid 
(1866) 278 To possess the end in the means, as it is essential 
to morality In the moral world, and the contra-dlstlnction of 
goodness from mere prudence, so is it, in the intellectual 
world, the moral constituent of genius. 

b. Of an agent or his attributes: Capable of 
moral action ; capable of volition for the rightness 
of which he is responsible. 

2736 Butler AnaU i. iii. ^Vks. 1874 I. 58 That God has 
given us a moral nature. -lis) a proof ofour being under his 
moral government. 275^ Edwards Freed. Will, l v. (1832) 

43 A moral agent is a being that U capable of those actions 
that have a moral quality, i8os Paley Nat. Theol, xxvii. 
(18x9) 485 The moral and accountable part of his terrestrial 
creation. 1868 Bain Ment, 4 * Mor. Sn. 403 Every creature 
possessing mind is a moral agent. 1887 J. A. C. Morison 
Service Man (1889) 84 Good and bad men, whose goodness 
and badness depends on their moral endowment. 

7. Pertaining to, affecting, or operating on the 
character or conduct, as distinguished from the 
intellectual or physical nature of human beings. 

2597 Hooker Reel. Pol. v. Ivil. § 4 Sacraments.. are not 
pbysicall but morall instruments of saluation, duties of 
seruice and worship. 2599 Shaks. Much Ado i. iii. 23, I 
wonder that thou, .goest about to apply a morall medicine 
to a mortifying mischiefe. 2659 H, Thorndike Whs. (1846) 

II- 539* I acknowledge the Scriptures to be an instrument of 
God, though a moral instrument. 2^27-41 CHAamEas Cycl. 
s. V. Necessity, The schools distinguish a physical necessity, 
and a moral necessity... Moral Necessity is only a great 
difficulty ; such as that arising from a long habit, a strong 
inclination or violent passion. 274a Young Nt. Th. 11. 46 
For what calls thy disease, Lorenzo? not For Esculapian, 
but for moral aid. Ibid. v. 284 I’ll.. gather evVy thought of 
sov’reign power To chace the moral maladies of man. Ibid, 
vt. 824 *Tis moral grandeur makes the mighty man, 1780 
CowPER Progr. Err, 272 *Ti5 not alone the grape’s enticing 
juice Unnerves the moral pow’rs, and mars their use. 2823 
Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) I. 291 There is now very little 
moral hold which the latter [the clergy] possess. 2823 
D’IsRAELi Cur. Lit. Ser. 11. I. 183 The art of curing morM 
disorders by corporeal means has not yet been brought into 
general practice. 2833 J, C. Prichard in Cycl. Pract. Med, 

II. 826/2 Moral insanity, or madness consisting in a morbid 
perversion of the natural feelings,.. and moral dispositions, 
withoutany notable lesion ofthe intellect. 1852 Edin. Rev. 
XCllI. 225 Theonly effect produced wasa kind of amicable 
splitting of the repeal party into two co-operative factions, 
—the moral-force men and the physical-force men. 2852 
H. Spencer .Joe. 3 ‘/aAi. 58 Jubt so it is with a true morality. 
..Its office is simply to expound the principles of moral 
health, ..Whether it is possible to devclope scientifically 
a Moi^ Pathology and a Moral Therapeutics seems very 
doubtful. i 863 Bain Ment. 4- Mor.Sci. 395Monil Inability 
expresses the insufficiency of ordinary motives, but not of 
all motives. , ^ 

fb. Moral cause: see quot. (Cf. Causej^. 5 .) 

1697 tr. Burgersdicius his Logic i. xvll. 63 Author, here is 
said to be mm who proposing Reasons, persuades the 
principal Caui^e cither to, or from Action : He is also call’d 
the Moral Cause. , . _ 

c. Applied to the indirect effect of some action 
or event (e.g. a victory or defeat) in producing 
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MORAL. 

confidence or discouragement, sympathy or hos- 
tility, and the like. 

Moral victory : applied to a defeat or an indecisive result 
which it is claimed will, on account ofspecial circumstances, 
■produce the moral effects of a victory. 

183s Kuson Hist. Europe (1849-50) V. xxxi. § 17. 3 to 
The loss to the contending parties was nearly equal but 
all ihe moral advantages of a victory were on the side, .of 
the French. x86o Mill Repr. Govt. (1865) 61 The instructed 
minority would, in the actual voting, count only for their 
numbers, but as a moral power they would count for much 
more, 1883 C. J. Wills Moii. Persia in Armenian .. 
scowls staggering along in secure insolence, conhdent in the 
moral protection given him by the presence of the English* 
man. x 835 i!?fl/^C/i:ro;/.a 3 jan. 4/8 Italy on hersidewiUon 
all occasions offer moral support to England in her Egyptian 
policy. x888 Times 13 June 6/1 His idea was that the 
moral effect of artillery fire was greater than the positive. 
2896 Daily Nexus 14 Nov. 7/4 One had gained an actual 
victory, and the other had gained a moral victory. 

d. Moral courage \ that kind of courage which 
enables a person to encounter odium, disapproval, 
or contempt, . rather than depart from what he 
deems the right course : contradistinguished from 
physical courage. 

iSza CoLTOS Lacon (1825) I, 44 Hypocrisy,. sometimes 
jieutralized his [CromwellsJ moral courage, never his 
physical. x86o Fitzjames Stepubn (1862) 175 Moral 
courage is readiness to expose oneself to suffering or in- 
convenience which do« not affect the body. It arises from 
firmnessof moral principle, and is independent of the physical 
constitution. 2887 fsee Courage 4I. 

8 . Of, pertaining to, or concerned with the morals 
(of a person or a community). Also ipccas.)^ per- 
taining to the ‘ morale * of an army. 

2794 Palev Evid. I. V. § .1 (2817) 97 The phrases which the 
same writer employs to aescribe the moral condition of 
Christians compared with their condition before they became 
Christians. x8x8 Hallam Mid. Ages ix. (1868) 700 
His standard is taken, not from Avignon, but from Edin- 
burgh, . .where the moral barometer stands at a very differ- 
ent altitude. 2844 H. H. WiLSOJt. Brit. India I. 54s He 
quoted largely from a memoir on the Moral State of India 
by Mr. Grant. 2848 \y. H, Kelly tr. Z,, Blands Hist. Tea 
Y. I. 382 The moral interests of society seemed still more 
compromised than the material. x8^ D. Hannay Capt, 
Marryat 38 The squadron was in an indifferent moral con- 
dition, divided by sour professional factions, and impatient 
of its Admiral 

9 . a. Moral sense or interpretation : originally, 
that mode of interpreting a passage of Holy 
Scripture which treats of the events recorded as 
typical of something in the life of the Christian 
soul. (Now chiefly Histi) f Hence transf. applied 
to the * moral ' of a fable and the like. 

2503 Hawes Examp. Yirt. ix, 10, 1 ..lykened the wylder- 
nes by morall scence Vnto worldely trouble by good ex- 
peryeiice. 257* Huloet s. v., The morall sence of a fable, 
epimythium. 2599 Skaks. Muck Ado ni, iv. 80 Morall? 
xio by my troth, i hauc no morall meaning, I meant plaine 
holy thissell.^ ^ 26c« Bible (Douay) Gen. i. i Comm., There 
ate three spiritual senses besides the literal.. : Allegorical 
..Moral, .and AnagogicaL 

quosiadv. ss^qt^ow£.Supplie,Sonly5\I\xst. 322/1 Because 
som doctours do conster those wordes of the apostle in diuers- 
other senses,, .sometyme after the letter, sometime moral, 
& sometime otherwyse. 

b. Qualifying a descriptive noun ; That is such 
in a metaphorical sense relative to moral character 
or condition. 

2692 R. L’Estrange Fables I, cccxxviii. 286 If all our 
Moral Wolves in Sheeps-Cloathing, were but Serv’d as This 
Hypocritical Wolfe was in the Fiction, 2813 Shelley Q. 
Mab 11. 163 Where Athens, Rome, and Sparta stood, There 
is a moral desert now. 1819 — Peter Bell yd iv. xi, But 
from the first ’twas PelePs drift To be a kind of moral 
eunuch. xSax Scott Kenilw. xxx, Varney was one of the 
few— the very few moral monsters, who contrive to lull to 
sleep the remorse of their own bosoms. 2848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair xxxvii, 1 mean a moral shepherd’s dog. . . A dog 
to keep the wolves off me. ..A companion. 2852 Mundy 
Our Antipodes 18 Sufferers for the sins of their fathers, 

moral bastards. 2^4 Gladstone in Times 9 Nov. 7/5 In 
my opinion , .an undenominational system ofreliglon, framed 
by or under the authority of the State, is a moral monster. 

10. Of persons, their habits, conduct, etc. ; 
Morally good ; conforming to the rules of morality. 

2638 Sir T. Heruert Trav. (eel. 2) 233 Alorall men they 
are, and humane in language and garbe. 2697 Dryden 
^neid^ Ded. (a) 3 Your Essay of Poetry. . I read over and 
over with much delight,. .and, without flattering you, or 
making my self more Moral than I am, not without some 
envy. 2700 — Fables Pref., My enemies. .will not allow 
me so much as to be a Christian, or a moral man. 2781 
CowPER Conversat. 193 A moral, sensible, and well-bred 
man Will not affront me. 2842 Myers CatJu Th. iv. § 23, 
293 man may be Moral without being Religious, but he 
cannot be Religious without being Moral. 2868 Ruskin 
Arroxus of Chace (x88o) II. 199 A man taught to plough, 
row or steer well.. [is] already educated in many essential 
moral habits. 

^ b. with reference to ^ moral * as opposed to 
* evangelical * virtue (cf. i b), 
a i6Q6 T. Watson Body of Div. (1692) 979 A Moral Man 
doth as much hate Holiness as be doth Vice. 2624 Hogg 
Con/. Sinner 197 A Mr. Blanchard, who was reckoned a 
worthy, pious divine, but quite of the moral ca.st. 

c. Virtuous with regard to sexual conduct. 
Moral restraint', see quot. 1S03-6. 

. 2B03 Malthcs Pofixil. iv. i, 483 The various checks^ to 
population. .seem all to be resolvable into moral restraint, 
vice^ and misery. 1806 Ibid. 1 . 1. i. 19 note. By moral re- 
straint I. .mean a restraint from marri.'ige, from prudential 
motives, with a conduct strictly moral. x8ao SHf^LLZV (Ed. 


Tyr. I. 74 Spay those Sows That load the' earth with Pigs 
•..Moral restraint I see has no effect. 2879 Gho, Eliot 
Theo. Such xvi, Sir Gavial. .is a thoroughly moral man.. . 
Very different from Mr. Barabbas, whose hfe..U most ob- 
jectionable, with actresses- and that sort of thing.^ Ibid.^ 
Yet I find even respectable historians, .after showing that 
-a king was treacherous, rapacious [etc.] . . end by praising 
him for bis pure moral character. 

i Of a tale, etc. : Conforming to morality; .not 
ribald or vicious. (Cf. 3 b.) 

c 2386 Chaucer Pard.ProL 30 Nay lat hym telle vs of no 
ribaudye ; Telle vs som moral thyng hat we may leere Som 
wit. 2780 Cowper Tableau 599 But still, while virtue 
kindled his delight. The song was moral, and so far was 
right. 

11 . Used to designate that kind of probable 
evidence that rests on a knowledge of the general 
tendencies of human nature, or of the character of 
particular individuals or classes of, men; often in 
looser use, applied to all evidence which is merely 
probable and not demonstrative. Moral certainty : 
a practical certainty resulting from moral evidence ; 
a degree of probability so great as to admit of no 
reasonable doubt ; also, something which is morally 
certain. Moral universality', see quot. 1727-41. 

This use of the word is prob. ultimately connected with 
Aristotle’s fjOiKri jrtVri?, which means the effect of the known 
personal character of an orator in producing conviction. 

The currency of the terms certitudo^ evidentia moralis 
appears to be due to the Cartesian logicians of the xy th c. 

2646 Moral certainty (see Certainty 5I. 2660 Jer. Tavlor 
Duct. Dubit, I. V. Rule i. § 6 The Negative doubt Is either 
Metaphysical or Moral, or it is only a Suspicion, a 2677 
Hale Prim. Orig. Man. ir. L 128 Though the evidence be 
still in Its own nature but moral, and not simply demon- 
strative or infallible. 2664 Tillotsom IVisdom of being 
Religious 25 Conclusions In Natural Philosophy are to be 
proved by a sufficient Induction of experiments ; things of 
a moral nature by moral Arguments, and matters of Fact by 
credible Testimony, i^a K. L’Estrange Fables ccxci. 254 
He . . so Parts with a Moral Certainty in Possession, for a 
Wild and a Remote Possibility in Reversion. 2725 Watts 
Logic n. ii. § 9 In blatters of Faith, an exceeding great 
Probability is called a moral Certainty. 2^27-42 Chambers 
Cyct. s.v. Universality^ Moral Universality, is that which 
admits of some exception... In sueb-Uke propositions, it is 
enough that the thing be ordinarily so. aiqSA Fielding 
Conversat. Wks. 2784 IX. 373 When your guest offers to go, 
there should be no solicitations to stay.. farther than to give 
him a moral assurance of his being welcome so to do. 2864 
Bowen Logic xU, 378 The inference is rightly said to rest 
upon moral, Of probable, evidence. x868 Freeman Norm, 
Cong, (1877) II. IX. 430 Was the succession of Harold merely 
a likelihood, a moral certainty? 
tl 2 . la etymological sense: Pertaining to 
manners and customs. Obs. rare. 

2604 E. G[rimstone 1 {titled The Naturall and Morall 
Historie of the East and West Indies... Written In Spanish 
by loseph Acosta. 

Moral v. Also 7 mor(r)alI. [f, 

Mobal = Moralize v, in various senses, a. 
intr. To make a moral application, b. trans. To 

e.xpound the moral of. C. To symbolize. 

x6oo Shaks.w 4 . y. L, XL vii. 29 When 1 did beare The 
motley Foole, thus morall on the time. x6o8 Abmin Nest 
Ninn, (1842) 4 D» I would fain morrall of it, if you please, 
a 26x8 J. Davies Eel. betsu, Willy 4 Wernocke 275^ blorall 
thy matter so, that, tho thou smile. Thou maist with 
tickling her dull sence, deceiuc. 1627 Ijrayton MooK>Cal/ 
in Agincourt, etc. x8i As you baue moral’d Bumbyes [JC. 
tale], I will yours. 1839 Bailey Festus ix. {1852) 99 This is 
a snakelike world. And always hath its tail within its mouth, 
As if it ate itself, and moralled time^ 

Hence Mo’ralling: vbl. sb.y moralizing. 

1890 Sat. Rev. z6 July 110/2 Here is. .* Genseric ’, soundest 
of historical niorallmgs ; and many excellent fables. 

II Morale (morad ; as Fr. mtiral), [F. morale^ 
fern, of moral adj. ; see Moral a.'] 

1. Morality,morals. a. Moral principles orpraclice. 

275* Chesterf. Lett, to Son 6 Jan., If you would know 
their (rc, the Jesuits’l vtorale^ read Pascal’s Lettres Pro^ 
vinciaUs. 2839 Miss Pardoe Beauties Bosphorus Here 
the Frank traveller may see more of the habits and morale 
of the Turkish women than he can hope to do elsewhere. 

b. Moral teaching; lesson of conduct. 

x8x2 Chalmers in Hanna Mem. (1849) I.xi. 280 There are 
two verses in the Bible which comprise the whole morale 
of a man’s conduct in these circumstances, — ‘Watch ye, 
.stand fast ' [etc,]. 1824 Ibid. (1851) 111 . L 8 You have al- 
ready made full conveyance tomymindof the whole 
of this intended honour, and.. it does not lie within the 
power of any mafiriel to enhance the impression of it. 

c. Moral aspect. 

2834 Tai€s Mag. 1,551/1 To look at the morale of any 
case was. .out of the question. He looked to bis brief. 

2 . Moral condition; conduct, behaviour; esp. 
with regard to confidence, hope, zeal, submission 
to discipline, etc. Said of a body of persons 
engaged in some enterprise, esp. of troops. 

(In Fr, the word used in this sense is not moraUi but 
moral', see Moral jA 6 b.] 

2832 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 342 But the 
greatest advantage of all, on the .side of the people, is the 
morale. Every soldier knows in his heart, .that he was not 
to fire upon the citizens, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxiii. 
202 The morale in my. case had a physical basis. 

Crump BaTiking ii. 71 To improve the morale of the entire 
rner^nule community. 1870 Times 8 Aug. 5/^ The morale 
of the troops is excellent. 

Mora^ju (mpTaliz'm). [f. Moral + -ism.] ’ 
1 . Addiction to moralizing ; also (with pi.') an 
instance of this, an act of moralizing. i 


• 2828 J. Wilson in Blackw, Mag. XXIV. 674 A' she writes 
has. .an endearin’ mainncrUm and moralism about it. 18^ 
FrasePs Mag. XIV, 703 In all their ^eiry,.ue find no 
romance, no fable; but familiar descriptions, and sharp and 
lively moralisms. 2859 Farrar J. Home xx. 257 A de. 
licious spice of worldliness., which was quite refreshing to 
him, accustomed asjie was to the somewhat droning moial- 
.isms of his ‘ congenial friends ’. 

2 . The practice of a natural system of morality; 
religion consisting of or reduced to merely moral’ 
practice; morality not spiritualized. 

• 2850 H. James {title's Moralism and Christianity. 187* 
ConUmp. Rev. XIX. 810 No mere philosopiiy or moralism 
can ever transmute itself with evangelical righteousness, 
18^ BoYDCARPENTi-:n/*er;;/<wr<’/r/ Etem. Relig, vi. 2ioThcre 
is in the realm of morality a shadow corresponding to that 
which we saw waiting on religion. This shadow we shall 
call Moralism. Ibid, 212 Thus, wheie inward sympathy 
with good is lacking, though there may be outward moral- 
ism, there can be no true morality. x8^ H. S. Bowden tr. 
HettingeP s Nat, Rejig. 284 noUt We describe this theory 
[rrr. the moral idea as independent of religion] as* moralism ( 

Moralist (mp'ralist). [f. Moral + -ist. Cf, 
F. Hioraliste.'] 

1 . One who practises morality. 

2622 Bp. Hall Heaven upon Earth iii. Wks. (1625! 75 The 
wisest and most resolute Moralist that euer was, lookt pale 
when he should taste of his Hemlocke. 2750 Gray Elegy 
84 And many a holy text around she strews. That teach the 
rustic moralist to die. 2836 Hor. Smith Tin Truinp.f Advice, 
That man must be a sturdy moralist, who does not love ^ 
own judgment better than the interest of his neighbours. 
2874 H. R. Reynolds yohti BapU i. § 6. 54 A certain man, 
good, virtuous .. an uncompromising moralist, acquired 
great influence over the people. 

2. A teacher or Student of morals ; a moral philo- 
sopher. Intuitive moralist : see Intuitive a. 6. 

a 2639 WorroN in Relig. (2651) 321 Nature surely (if .«.he 
be well studied) is the best Moralist. ^ x66x Bovle Style of 
Script, 2x6 Too many of our Moralists^ write, as if they 
thought Virtue could be taught as easily.. as Grammar. 
1736 Butler Wwa:/. ir, v. Wks. 1874 I. 215 Heathen moralists 
thought the present state to be a state of punishment. 1770 
Goldsm. Bolingbroke Wks. (Globe) 468/2 As a moralist.. 
Lord Bolingbroke.. seems to have done nothing; butasa 
political writer few can equal, .him. 2822 Bvron fxian 111. 
Ixiv, Soft Persian sentences, in lilac letters. From poets, or 
the moralists, their betters. 2869 (see Intuitive a. 6J. 1876 
L, Stephen Eng. Th. in xZih C. I, hi. iii. 225 Clarke, though 
an intuitive moralist, is by no means inclined to dispense with 
hell. Ibid. II. ix. 2 Hobbes, .represented the evil principle 
to moralists as well as to theologians. 

3 . One who lives by or teaches a natural system 
of ethics; a merely moral man, 

2649 Hammond Chr. Obligations, etc. 23s The Love (in ihe 
Moralist of vertue, but in the Christian) of God himself. 
a 2726 South Serm, (2744) VII. 286 How severely. .do they 
judge of Men’s Hearts ? Such a Man is profane, another is 
carnal, and a mere Moralist. 18x6 A. Stewart in Mem. 
(2822) 326 hloralists fear that salvation b degraded by con- 
necting it with faith alone. 

4 . Cambridge University. A student who is 

e. xamined in the * Moral Sciences Tripos*. Senior 
Moralist*, the head of the first class in this Tripos. 

iZZ^Stxidents'' Guide Univ. Camhr. 277/w/p,(Hc|obtained 
his Fellowship on the ground of his very high dUtinction ^ 
a Moralist, without having taken honours cither m the 
Classical or Mathematical Tripos. 

Ddoralistic (mprali*stik), a. [f. prec. + -ist.] 
Pertaining to or characteristic of a moralist ; ad- 
dicted to moralizing; characterized by moralism. 

2865 J* Grote Moral Ideals (1876) 108 Those words.. by 
frequent commonplace and moralistic enlarging upom have 
lost much of their warmth and force, a 1^6 --’ Exam. 
Vtilit, Philos, (1870)34 By the ‘ moralistic * view ofhfe, in a 
sense slightly depreciatory, I mean such a view of it as is 
taken by Juvenal in the tenth Satire. . 1876 Sted.man ftc- 
torian Poets 242 Several moralistic poets date from this 
early period — Milford, Trench, Alford, and others of ^ hke 
religious mood. 2889 Boyd Carpenter Permanent hum. 
Relig. vi. 222 Such an action is moralistic^ rather than moral, 
for it. has not been prompted by the sentiment of goodness. 

DSorality (morcedili). Also 4-5 moralite(e, 
5 moralte, 5-6 movalyte, 6 -ytee, -ytye, 5-7 
-itie. [a, F. vioralite (13th c.), ad. L. mbrdlitds, 

f. moralis: see Moral a. and -ity.] 

fl. Ethical wisdom; knowledge of moral science, 
c 1386 Chaucer Manh's T. 507 A maister hadde thb Em- 
perour To teche hym lettrure and curtcisye ffor of moraUlee 
he [jc. Seneca] was the flour. 2423 Jas. 1 Kingis Q. wcvii, 
Gowere and Chaucere..quhill thaiwere lyvand here, Super- 
latiue as poetis laureate In moralitee and eloquence orna^ 
24., Lydc. Ball. Gd. Counsel 101 And though a man. .Of 
Tullius hadde the sugred eloquence, Or of Senck the greet 
moralitee,. .Yet [etc.]. 

2 . pi. Moral qualities or endowments. 

^ c 2386 Chaucer Pars. T. ?388 For sothe o mancre^gentntf 
is for to preise that apparailleth mannes corage with ver- 
tues and moralitees. 2581 Campion in Confer, iv. (isSp 
Ddiv, The wise men of the Gentiles did allege ihcic 
moralities as a cause of their election, Z, Cawdrey 

Cert. Salvation 26 A person.. of such eminent Moralities 
and IntellectuaLs, 2829 Bykon fuany xx, Neglect, indeed, 
requires a saint to bear it, And such, indeed, she was in her 
moralities. ^ - 

3 . Moral discourse of instruction ; a moral lesson 
or exhortation. Now chiefly in disparaging sense, 
moralizing. 

CX386 Chaucer Pars. Prol. 38 If that, vow list to hcere 
Moralitee and vertuous matecrc..! wol fayn.. Do yovv 
plcsauncc leefful. 2509 Hawes Aw/. /’^^<w*xnPcrcySoc) 
39 They fayned no fable without reason. For rea«>nable is 
af theyr moralitie. 15*6 FUgr. Perf, i W, dc W. 1531) S y c 
hauc not taken ihcyr errQurs..but all moralytecs and in« 
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straccyons of good maner and pollicy. xfas T. H[a\vkxns] 
{tiiU) Odes of Horace.., Contayning much moralUiy, and 
svveetnesse. x6^S Boyle Seraph. Love xx‘. (2700) 135 The 
excellent Moralities, couched in those ingenious Emblems. 
a X704 T. Brown Walk round Lond.^ Coffee-Houses (1709^ 
37 We pop’d into Old Man's' just as I had ended my 
Morality, 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit.YV. ii. v. § 58 (1854) 
120 Too often he [Hunnis] falls into trivial morality, X84Z 
D'Israeli Amen. Lit. I. 285 The Confessh Amantis. . ; a 
singular miscellany of allegory, of morality, and of tales. 
1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor, iii. 68 Quaint monkish 
moralities and scriptural quotations. ^ 1889 Ruskin* Prx- 
terita III. 147 What is only a dream in Chaucer, becomes 
to us, understood from Scott, a consummate , historical 
morality and truth, 

fb. Moral senseorinterpretation(see MouALtr.); 
also, the moral (of a fable, etc.). Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer NmCs Pr. T. 620 But ye that holden this 
tale a folye, . . Taketh the moralite goode men. 1447 Boke.v- 
HAM Seyntys (Roxb.) 46 Yf yt lyke on to moralyte To draw 
ye names of the progeny tours Of marye. c 1470 Henryson 
Mor. Fab. u. {Town ^ C. Mouse) xxx, Freindis, ye may 
iind>,lD to this fabilt ane gude moraliiie. 1523 Fjtzhekb. 
Husb. Prol., But who that redeth in the boke of the mora- 
Wtes of the chesse, shal therby perceyue, that fete.], x^zz 
Drayton Paly-olb. xxL 197 Orpheus^ whose sweet Harpe.. 
Intised Trees, and Rocks, to follow him along ; Th' moralltie 
of which, is that [etc.]. 1633 Cockeram ill, s. v. Aglaia^ 
The morallity of this inuenlion was to expresse the cheerfull 
conuersation which ought to be amongst friends, 
c. Moral truth or significance. 

*773 Golds.m. Stoops to Cong, v, Tony. Ecod, mother, all 
the parish says you have spoiled me, and so you may take the 
fruits on’ t.../f<xr</. There’s morality, however, in his reply. 

t 4 . A literary composition or artistic representa- 
tion inculcating a moral lesson ; a moralizing com- 
mentary ; a moral allegory, Obs, 
c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 117 The moralite of 
the hors, the goose, and the sheepe, translated by Dan Johne 
Lidgate. X599 Thynne Animadv. (2875) 28 Molinet, the 
frenche auctor of the moralytye vppoa the Romante of the 
roose. 1627 Drayton Moon-Calf in AHncoiirt, etc. 176 
margin. The morallity of mother Bumoyes tale. ax6^g 
Dbumm.op HAWTH.y»'a/«. Wks. (1711) x4oShepreseiuea 
..a fair Face,.. but on the other Side.. was the image of 
Death ; by which Morality Mortality] he surpassed 

the others fr*. e. other painters of the same subject], more than 
they did him by Art 

b. /fist. Used by mod. writers as the distinctive 
name for the species of drama (popular in the 
16th c.) in which some moral or spiritual lesson 
was inculcated, and in which the chief characters 
were personifications of abstract qualities, 

App. adopted in the i8th c. from French literary historians; 
the F, $noraliti had this sense in the i6th c., but in English 
we find only moral and moral play. 

*773 {half-title to reprint of J. Skot's ed.), Everyman. A 
Morality. x8ox Strutt Sports 4- Past. lu. ii. X13 When 
the mysteries ceased to be played, the subjects for the drama 
were not taken from historical facts, but consisted of^moral 
reasonings in praise of virtue and condemnation of vice, on. 
which account they were called moralities. 1858 R. A. 
Vaughan Ess. ff Rem. 1 . 53 In one of our old English Morali- 
ties, the seven cardinal virtues are represented as besieged 
by the seven deadly sins. 

6. The doctrine or system concerned with conduct 
and duty ; moral science. 

^1449 Pecoch Refr. 11. iv. (Rolls) 255 Sum other vntrewe 
opinioun of men is such that for it her conuersacioun schal 
not be maad the worse moralli, or ellls not ajens notable, 
good, vertuose moralte. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, it. xviii. 
§ 2 The end of Moralltie, is to procure the Afiections to 
obey Reason, and not to inuade it. 1690 Locke Hum. Und, 
HI. xi, § 16 Upon this ground it is I am bold to think, that 
morality b capable of demonstration, as well as mathema* 
ticks. 1726 Swift Gulliver u. vii, The learning of this 
people, .consisting only in morality, history, poetry, and 
ijiathcmatics. ^ 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. 1 . 237 Prin- 
ciples., on which every theory in physics and every maxim 
in morality depends. 

b. pi. Points of ethics, moral principles or rules. 
160S Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. xxii. § 7 Wherin they ought to 

baue handled Custom, Exercise, Habit, Educacion [etc.] : 
theis as they haue determinate vse, In moralityes, from these 
the mind suffereth. xyra Addison Sped. No. 447 p 4 If we 
consider attentively this Property of Human Nature, it 
may instruct us in very fine Moralities, a 2S54 H. Heed 
Led. Eng. Lit. xii. (1835) 403 The letters of I^rd Chester- 
field make a book of the minor mor.Tlities, and the major 
immoralities of Hfs^ x86i Mill Utilit. v. 89 The moralities 
which protect every individual from being harmed by others. 

c. A particular system of morals. 

1680 Burnet Rochester (1692) 38 The two maxims of his 
morality were, that [etc.]. 1895 Locke Reas. Chr. (1^6) 
271 He that shall collect all the Moral Rules of the Philo- 
sophers. .will find them to come short of the Morality de- 
livered by our Saviour. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4- F. xxxi. III. 
261 He soon experienced, that the principles of honour and 
integrity, which might regulate the ordinary conduct of 
Constantius, were superseded by the loose doctrines of 
political morality. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1877) ib 
33 The morality of the Gospel had a direct infiaence upon 
the politics of the age. 1898 Westm. Gas. 26 Sept. 8/1 In 
these days of lying advertisements, when ‘commercial mo- 
rality’ has become almost synonymous with ordinary im- 
morality. 

d. Ethical aspect (of a question). 

. x86g Freeman Norm. Coup (r875> III. xii. 233 The 
morality of the question is easily summed up. 

6. The quality or fact of being moral, a. Con- 
formity to the moral law; moral goodness or 
rightness; (of writings) good moral tendency. 
Now rare or Ohs. 

159* G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 104 Oh, that learning were 
cuer married to such discretion ;. .contention to such moral- 


itie, X69X-8 Norris /’ r/Tc/. Disc. (x7ix) III. xSz The Good 
represents the Moralit^r of His Nature. X715 Addison 
Freeholder No. 6 p 7 Euripides. . tho’ famous for the morality 
of his plays, had introduced a person, who, being reminded 
of an oath he bad taken, reply’d, ‘ 1 swore with my mouth, 
but not with my heart*. 177* funius Lett. Ixviii. (1820) 
338 Instances, .of genius and morality united In a lawyer., 
are distinguished by their singularity. 

fb. Of a Mosaic enactment : The fact of being 
part of the moral law (see Moral a. 4 ). Ohs. 

1656 in Burton's Diary (1828) I. 35 By the I^fosaic law, 
blasphemers were to be stoned to death. The morality of 
this Kmalns. a x 6 i 5 z Hevun Laud {i6dS) 124 These 
Doctrinal^ heads [of Purilanism], being ten in number, related 
to the indispensiblemorality of the Lords-day-Sabbath [etc.]. 

*t*c. The quality or fact of being a ‘moral 
action * (see Moral a. 6 a), i. e. of being morally 
either good or evil. Ohs, 

a 17x6 South Sertn. {xg^j) II. 326 Did Christ himself ever 
assume such a Power, as to alter the Morality of Actions, 
and to transform Vice intoVirtue..by hisbare Word ? X756 
Butler Anal. 1. ili. 72 The.. advantage in this case is 
gained by the action itself, not by the morality, the virtu- 
ousness or viciousness of it. 

7. Moral conduct; usually, good moral conduct; 
behaviour conformed to the moral law; moral 
virtue. (Sometimes in contradistinction to the 
higher excellences of the Christian character.) 

1609 B, JoNsoN Sil. Worn. III. i. (1620) Fab, Goe to, 
behaue your selfe distinctly, and with good moralltie. 1658 
T. Wall Charact, Etumies Ch, 59 It is hatred of sin makes 
them so malicious: It is separation from the wicked that 
makes them void ofChristian society and common Morality. 
<21699 Stilungfl. Serm. Wks. 1710 I. vUi. 117 They \sc, 
the Jews in their spiritual pride] had the purity of his ordi- 
nances, ..whereas all others, they thought, served God only 
with their own Inventions, or placed tnetr Religion in dull 
morality. 1791 Bp. Horne Charge to Clergy 0/ Norwich 
14 And here, by Religion is to be understock the Christian 
Religion; and by Morality, such good works os are inde- 
pendent- of it. 18x4 Jane Austen Mattsf. Park ix, We do 
not look in great cities for our best morality. 1824 Hogg 
Conf. Sinner The most popular of all their preachers of 
morality. Ibid. 216 It was easy to see that the true Gospel 
preachers joined alt on one side, and the upholders of pure 
morality and a blameless life on the other, 1877 E. R. 
CoNDER Bos. Faith L 29 Justice, truth, love, duty, virtue— 
in one word, morality. 1878 R. W. Dale Led. Preach. 
viii, 243 There may be morality where there is no religion ; 
hut that there should be religion where there Is no morality, 
is impossible. 1887 Tennyson in Mem.fiZgg) II. 337 Evil 
must come upon us headlong, if morality tries to get on 
without religion. 

b. Used as a nickname or a mock-title for one 
who assumes airs of virtue. 

167* Marvell Reh. Trasisp. i. Wks. (Grosart) III. 98 , 1 
am resolved, instead of his Grace, to call him alwayes his 
Morality, x8o6 Surr Winter in Loud. (ed. 3) III. i}8, 

I suspect that hts own son, young morality, will require 
a little of his parental inspection* 
jyCoralization (mprabiztfi'Jsn). [ad late L. 
mJrditsdlio/t-eMf f. mcrdlJzdre to Moralize. Cf. 
mod.F. mora/isaliotti] The action of moralizing. 

1. a. Moral interpretation; a moralizing com- 
mentary (^or ufo/t a book of Scripture, etc.), b. 
Indulgence in moral reflection ; a moralizing dis- 
course. 

C1420 Lyog. Assembly of Gods 860 Moralizaclon of Holy 
Scripture. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, v. (Percy Soc.) 24 Who 
knewe gramer >vythout impediment Shoulde perfytely have 
intelleccion Of a lytterall cense and moralyzaci'on.^ 1531 
Elyot Gov. i. xxvi. If the players haue radde the moralization 
of the chesse. 1599 Thynne Animadv. (iSgs) 74 The learned 
molinet, in his moralizatione of that RomonL X64X Baker 
Chron. (1674) X79/2 William Wallis., who made a Book of 
Moralizations upon Ovid’s Metamorphosis. 1795 R. Ander- 
son Johnson 201 These compositions.. evince, .that happy 
art of moralization, by which he gives to well-known inci- 
dents the grace of novelty and the force of instruction. 1820 
Retrospective Rev. II. 5 [In Sidney’s Arcadia] there is per- 
ceptible an air. .of melancholy yet not gloomy moralization. 
1846 Wright Ess. Pfid. Ages II. xiL 62 In the thirteenth 
century these stories with moralizations were already used 
extensively by the monks. 

2. The action of making moral or more moral ; 
the process of becoming moral. 

1848 TaiVs Mag. XV. 335 None ever laboured more for 
their happiness and moralization. 1879 H. Spencer Data ■■ 
of Ethics vii. § 46. 127 The sense of duly or moral obligation 
. . will diminish as fast as moralization increases. x^4 Ch. I 
Reformer 201 Those who would work at the moralization | 
of our literature. 2892 AfoNTBFiORE Hibbert Led. ii. zoz 
The moralization of Vahveh’s character was by no means 
completed at (he close of the pre-propbetic period. 

Moralize (mp-rabU),!^. [a. F. moraliser, ad.late 
L. moralizdre, f. mdrdl-is ; see Moual a. and -IZE.J 

1. tram. To interpret morally or symbolically; to 
explain the moral meaning of; to point the moral 
of; to make (an event, etc.) the sabject of moral 
reflection. 

ci4§o in Lydgate's Nightingale i Thb [fable of the 
nightingale] ys moralysyd vn-to Cryste. 2593 G. Harvey 
Pierce's Super. 18 My le^ure will scarsely serue to moralize 
Fables of Beares, Apes, and Foxes; (some men can giue a 
shrewd gesse at a courtly allegoryk 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 
III. i. 83 Thus, like the formall Vice, iniquitie, 1 morallize 
two meanings in one word. z6oo — -* 1 - P. L. ii. L 44 But 
wh.Tt s.aid laques? Did he not moralize this spectacle! 
z6^ WiLLET Hexapia Exod. ^65 Some doe moralize it; 
that by boring the care is signified [etc.]. x6« R, L’Es- 
TRANCE Fables I. cccxxviii. 286 This Fable is Aloraliz’d in 
the Holy Go-pel it self, a 17x1 Ken Hymuotheo Poet. 
Wks. 1721 111 . 293 The Herd of Gods, which bis Olympus 


stor’d, He mean’d, should moraliz’d be, not ador’d. 2841 
Trench Parables x\\, (1877) 245 Christ moralizes the whole 
arable.. with ‘hose solemn words;^ ‘For many are called, 
ut few are chosen *. 
f2. Of an incident, event, etc. : To e-xemplify or 
instance the moral of (a fable, saying, etc.). Obs. 

X597 J. King On Jonas (i6t8) 119 Nay, but ihereshall be 
a king ouer vs ; yet it may be, when they haue their wish, 
the fable will be moralized, and verefied vpon them ; A 
storke w^ giuen them. 1601 Bp. W. Barlow Eagle Body 
(i^) Bij, I i5peake..oneiy to shewe how it doth moralize 
this Prouerbe, That where the Body is, the Eagles will 
Resort. xdoS-xi Bp. Hall bfedit. 4* Pozusii. § 4 (1624) 33 
That which is said of the Elephant,., we see well moralized, 
in men of euill conscience. 

t b. To supply (a poem) with a moral or subject 
for moralizing. Ohs, 

1590 Spenser F.^ Q. u Induct i, Fierce warres and faithful • 
loves shall moralize my song. ' 1706 Prior Ode to Queen i. 
And with his Prince’s Arms He moraliz’d his Song. 

fc. To make (something) the subject of an 
allegory ; to symbolize. Ohs. 
x6s* Persuasive to Compliance xa Not sparing Jupiter 
i bimselfe, whom they chalenge to have wrested tbeCelcstlall 
Monarchy from his Father Saturne: (in which Is morallized 
the unnaturalnesse of Ambition). 

3. inlr. To indulge in moral reflection ; to found 
a moral {btt or ttpon an event, etc.). 

1641) Ogilbv Virg. Geor^. i. (1684) 51 note, Seneca takes 
occasion thus to moralhze : The I^nd..is divided into 
Regions..; the Chief Good hath Its place too. 1693 R. 
L’Estran'ge Fables ccclxxxlx. 362 The Pretended Criminal 
began now to Moralize upon the Story. X710 Steele Tatter 
No, 170 7*5 , 1 know you came Abroad only to Moralize and 
make Observations. 18x3 Shelley Q. Mab 22 A gloomy 
theme, On which the lightest heart might moralize. x8^ 
W. Irving T, Trav. I. 343 No one (mn moralize better after 
a misfortune has ,taken place. z886 Kipling Departm. 
Ditties, etc. (1888) 82 So we said He was a victim to the 
Demon Drink, And moralized upon him. 

b. irans. To change the condition or aspect of 
(a person or thing) by moral discourse or reflection. 
Const, into, out of. 

X723 Mitchell Ep. Death Datrymple 9 Nor is it Rudeness 
for the Friendly Muse To moralize Afiliction into U&e. X796 
Burney Mem. Metasiasio II. 274 Whom he very anxiously 
tries to moralize into philosophy and tmnquillity. 1807-8 
W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 275 In a similar humour was 
Launceloc at present, and I knew the only way was to let 
him moralise himself out of it. 

4. To make moral ; to give a moral quality to or 
affect the moral quality of (actions, feelings). 

X592 Lylv Gallathea in, iii, Asiron. Thy thoughts shall 
be metamorphosed, and made haile feliowes with the Gods. 
Raffe, O fortune 1 I feele my very braines moralized. 1627 
Sanderson (1682) 1 . 382 God.. seldom bringeth aman 
from the wretchedness of forlorn nature,.. but.. by His re- 
straining grace.. He doth correct nature, and moralize it. 
1647 Cudworth Serm. x Cor. xv. 57 (1676) 93 Such other laws 
and circumstances as moralize humane actions. x68a Sir T. 
Browne Chr. Mor, iiL § 7 Good and bad Stars moralize not 
our Actions. 2762 CenfL Mag. 85 To raise the thoughts and 
moralize the mind. x 85 iMtLL Utilit. v. 77 When moralized 
by the socml feeling It [the natural feeling of retaliation] 
only acts in the directions conformable to the general good. 

5. ' 1*0 improve the morals of. 

1633 Prynne Histrio-m, 106 If Stage-playes doe pnely 
discover Vices for to make them odious, then those lascivious 
Pagans who most delighted in them, should have beene 
meliorated and raorralized by them. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. 
Govt. Eng. L xlvi, (1739) 76 Henry the first, .being trained 
up, .in the English garb, moralized by Learning, and now 
admitted to the Throne. 2733 Welsted Steele's Consc, 
Lovers Pro!., ’Tis yours with Breeding.. To Chasten Wit, 
and hloralize the Stage. 18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. xxiL 
(1882) SX7 For the communication of pleasure is the intro- 
ducco^ means by which alone the poet must expect to 
moralize bis readers. 1840 Thackeray Paris Sk.-bh. (1869) 
250 Was any man who saw the show [the execution of a 
murderer] deterred.. or moralised in any way? iSot W. J. 
Grcenstkeet tr. Guyau's Educ. .y Heredity 96 Not only 
individuals, but whole races are moralised or demoralised. 

Moralized (mpTalaizd), ppl. a. [-ED 1.] 

1. a. Morally or symbolically applied of inter- 
preted. b. ^Xade instructive in morals. 

c 14x2 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2111 There is a booke, . 
That ‘the Chesse moralisede’ cleped is. 1498 Lydgate's 
Assembly of Cods, Interpr. Names Gods end, Thus endeth 
this lytell moralized treatyse. x6ox Bp. W. Barlow Eagle 
^ Body (1609) D ilj, These moralized Eagles. 2865 Tvlor 
Early Hist, Man. xiL 342 A Story of which the European 
fable, .might be a mere moralized remnanL 

2 , Of aman or his attributes: Afade moral. 

x6^7 W, Lyford Transl. Sinner (1648) 4 Moralized 

Christians, which have a forme of knowledge and of the 
truth in the Law, 1648 Jenkyn Blind Guide 1. 3 Thousands 
of moraJliz’d heathens. . would blush. 2656 T. Watson One 
Thing Necessary go A moraliz'd man is but a tame divell. 
1677 W. Hubbard Narrative a. 48 There are two principal 
Actors among the Indians. .vvho are said to be.,astrange 
kind of moralired Salvages. 1832 FrasePs Mag. 111 . 54 
[His] finely moralized mind, elevated with the purest 
religious sentiments, b exactly fitted for such a subject, 
1893 MoNTEnoRE Hibbert Led. i. 38 Resembling rather 
the insensate violence of angered nature, than the reasonable 
indignation of a moralized personality. 

•fo. Having morals of a Specified kma. Obs. 

1650 H. Mokk Observ. in Enthns. T’n’.etc. (1656) 145 Do 
you think that they are,. so singularly moralized, that 
Socrates-like, if an Asse kick they will not kick again? 
1653 Gaule Magastrom, 15 Why God would call the Alagi 
..loChrist? Not because they were wbemen or men tvell 
morrallized- 

Moralizdi? (mp’ralaizsi), [f. Moralize v. + 

-ER 1.] One who or something which moralizes. 
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1. One who is given to making moral reflections. 

1600 Nashe Sum7iicr'5 Last Will Prol. B a Moralizers, 

you lhat wrest a neuer meant meaning, out of euery thing, 
applying all things to the present time, keepe your attention 
for the common Stage, 2743 Richardson Pamela IV, 120 
But what a Moraliser am 1 1 1825 Coleridge ,*4 rV/j 
(1848) I. 26 There sometimes occurs an apparent play on 
words, which not only to the moralizer, but even to the 
philosophical etymologist, appears more than a mere play. 
1837 Hawthorne TiuUe-tola T, (1851) I. xvi. 248 The old 
man lookseastWard,and (for he isamoralizer) framesa simile. 

2. A moralizing agent. 

1840 Chalmers in Hanna Mem, (1851) IV. xi. 206 The 
Gospel.. is the most powerful and efficient of all moralizers. 
Hdloralizin^ (mpTabizig), vbL sb. 
f 1. The action of explaining the moral meaning 
of (a fable or tale) ; a.moralization,_moral. Obs, 
cssfiz Hoccleve Jereslau^ Wife Moralization 12 ^yhe^e 
is the moralizynge . . Bycome heere*of ? was ther noon in the 
book Out of the which hat thow this tale took? 

2. The action of making moral. 

1677 Gale Cri, Gentiles II. in. Pref., There are many 
excellent Pbilosophemes and Notions. , which, .may be of 
great u.'ie..fpr the moralising of persons and republics. 
169X-8 Norris Pract. Disc. (1711) IIR 227 Such studies as 
signify little or nothing to the moralizing of their Minds. 

3. 'Moral reflection ; an instance of this. ' 

169* R. LTstrange Fables ccxcvi. 258 'And let there he 
No Mo'ralizing in the Pulpit upon the Fable. • yjvj De Foe 
Syst. Magic 1, L (1840) si-But to leave moralizing,,,! go on 
with my story, 2870 Mrs. Stowe Oldtown xxvlii, It will be 
seen by these edifying moralisings how eminently scriptural 
was the course of Sam’s mind. 

Moralizing (mp-rabizig), fpl. a. [-1NQ2.] 
That moralizes, in the senses of the verb. 

1796 Coleridge To Yng. Friend Poems (2877I I. 1S4 Jt 
were a lot divine To cheat our noons in. moralizing inood. 
2816 Remarks Eng. Mann. ■ 79 A nation of moralizing, 
thinking people. 2825 Southey Paraguay ill. xx, A land 
Which., should one day TAkeup from thence his moralizing 
lay, 2869 Lecky Euro^. Mor. (1880) I. ii. zgi find 
a society almost absolutely destitute of moralising institu' 
tions. 1902 J, H. Rose Najtoleon xii. 295^ He [i.e. the 
legislator] will turn by preference to education as a more 
potent moralizing agency. 2§c^ Speaker 23 Apr. 93/t 
Thackeray and the other moralising theorists were wrong. 
Hence Mo'ralizingly adv. 

2782 Eljz. Blower Geo. Baieman HI. iSo They likewise 
moralizingly observed, that [etc.]. 286s Daily Tel. 15 Dec. 
5/3 Mor^isingly, she added,,. There were girls since the 
^vorld began [etc.]. 

Moralled (mp'rald), ppL a. Also moraled. 
[f. Moral sb. + -ed 2,] Having morals (of a speci- 
fied kind, indicated by a prefixed adv. or adj.). 

z6z4 W, B. Philosophers Banquetiedu 2) 98 The king thus 
morald^e was vnfit to gouem others x8a6 Wesim. Rev, 
VI. 28 This vice, .is well touched on by Locke, in the same 
finely toned and hnely moraled^ discourse. ' 2863 Cowoen 
Clarke Shaks. Char. x. 257 Heislight'moraled, loose«con. 
scienced. 2884 Pall Mall G. 5 Aug. 5/2 SUenus.. sought 
consolation in wine, and thus. .became the agreeable and 
well-infotmed but loosely.moralled old person who is 
represented in.. Virgil's Eclogues. 

t ]VEo*raller. Obs. rare'‘~K [f. Moral v. + 
-ER 1,] A moralizer. 

2604 Shaks. Oth, n, iii, 301 Come, you are too seuere a 
Jloraller. ■ • 

Moralless (mp*raliles), a. [f. Mor.vl sb, + 
-LESS.] Without a moral, 

283a Mag, Art Feb. 150/1 The artist of independent and 
moral-less purpose. 2898 G, A. Smith Dtnmimond^x. (1899), 
240 Drummond bad never treated religion.. as if it were 
utterly without the great law of life, a morsJ-Iess magic of 
arbitrary formulas. 

Morallon : see Mobillon. 

USorally (mpTali), adv. [f. Moral a. + -ly 2 j 
fL In a moral sense ; with a moral meaning or 
purpose. Obs. rare, 

a 1400 Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 1494) 11. xliii, Whan 
Jhesu IS mayster it is expowned and declared litterally; 

• c'-'/stily : and heuenly. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
WL* ^ L * 51 They take nohedenothyngtheywryte, 

>^yche morally dyd so nobly endyte, Reprovyng vyce, 

2. In respect of moral character or conduct; 
from the point of view of ethics or of the moral 
law ; with reference to moral responsibility. 

^*449 Pecock Repr, ii, (Rolls) 155 Sum vntrewe opinioun 
of IS- such , that for it her conuersacioun is the worse 

morah. 1526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 2531) i53 What so 
euer vertuo cnclyncth or moueth man or woman morally to 
moo thynges than one perteyneth to the actyue lyfc. 2634 
Documents agst. Prynne (Camden) 40 They are “all able 
urapyres of all vices and venues, of thinges that are morally 
good or evill. a 17x6 South Serm. (2727) II. 321 For gene- 
rally speaking, to take away the Life of a Man, is n^iher 
morally Good, nor Jlorally Evil. 1790 Burke Fr, Rev, 28 
The house of lords', .is not morally competent to dissolve *ibe 
house of commons. 2842 Myers Cath. Th, iiu § g. 33 The 
testimony of the best men morallyasto the immediate origin 
of their thoughts and feelings may conceivably not be trust- 
worthy. 2859 Kingsley Mise. (i860) I. 124 A government 
is morally bound to keep itself in existence.' 1897 ^IARY 
Kingsley H'. Africa 499 Morally speaking,^ the African is 
far from being the brutal fiend he is often jointed. 

3. In accordance with morality ; virtuously.' 

<32540 Barnes JYks. (1573) 312/2 Those poorc men that 

marry, be cause they would not all onely lyue vcrluously 
beefore God, but also morally before the world. ,2^5 Dryden 
Sylvx Pref. a a To take away rewards and punisnmenis, is 
only a pleasing prospect to a Man, who resolves before 
hand not to live morally, 

4. On grounds of moral evidence. 

2645 [sec Certain n, 4]. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Rei, vi. 


§ 76 It being morally sure, that the Ear! ofEssex would put 
himself in their way. 2660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. i. v. 
Rule ii. § 5 But there b a Negative doubt which is called 
Morally negative ; that is, when there b no way of being 
readily and clearly determined, but yet the doubt is founded 
upon some slight conjecture, and no more; 2660 R. Coke 
Power Subj. 95 God did scarce ever leave men so destitute, 
• but they were morally certain to whom they did owe their 
topical and natural obedience.- s66y in loth Rep. Hist. 
bISS. Comm. App. v. 48 The said^ Manley was gone for 
England, and, as he himselfe hath given out and is morally 
supposed, will not returnc. 1692 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) 
II. 462 He was morally assured of success. ^ 2782 AIiss 
Burney Cecilia iiz. iv, It’s quite morally impossible I should 
raise such a sum. 1808 Lieut. Col. Symes in J. Moore 
Narr. Campaign Spain (1809) 131 It b morally impossible 
that they can stand before a line of French infantry. 

5. Comb.x morally-given whose inclinations 
are on the side of morality. 

2896 A. Morrison Child of the fagoss So well-conducted, 
morally-given and respectable a gathering. 

Moraliioss (mp ralnes). rare. [f. Moral a. 
+ -NERS.] The state of being moral ; morality. 
AX%o personified. 

2642 D. Rogers Naamait 10 It b not the moraines of any 
people, nor their vertuous qualities. 2889 Uni-j, Rev. Jan, 
91 (jo, mask of Pride and mannered Moralness 1 ' 

Ihlorass (mone's). Also 7 moras(e, morasse, 
moroat. [a. Du. moeras, earlier moeraschy an 
altered form (influenced by inoer Moor of 
MDu. maraschy tnaras, a. OF. maresc^ marais\ 
see Marish. Cf. MLG. moras. early mod.G. 
morassy from I7tli c. inorast (whence the Eng, 
form inorost)\ from LG. are Sw. moraSy Da. morads. 

The word is now confined to literary use, exc. in some 
parts^ of the West Indies, where it survives with the pro- 
nunciation (m^*ras).] 

1. A wet swampy tract, a bog, marsh j occas. in 
generalized sense, boggy land. 

2655 Fuller Hist. Camb. v. 72 Athens . . was seated in a Mo- 
rase or Fennyplace. x6s7R.LicoMZ»ar^<i</<?«(x673)2sThere 
remains, making a great part of that flat, a kinUe of Bog or 
Morost, 2692 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) D. 199 They., 
are making canalls to drain the moras. 1730-46 Thomson 
Autumn 476 Nor the deep morass Refuse, but thro* the 
shaking wilderness Pick your nice way. 2825 ^coTxGuyM. 
If The sighs cf the wind as it passed along the dreary 
morass. x86o Hook Lives Abps. (1869) I. 355 Only a small 
portion of the country was under cultivation, the rest was 
morass or impenetrable forest. 

fg, 1867 AIaccrecor Fey. Alone (1B68) 64 The east end 
of London— that morass of vice, and sighs and savagery. 
2884 Gladstone Sp. 28 Feb. (1885) 236 Let us not wander 
into the morasses and fogs of doubt. 

2. West Indian. SmnioT morass-weed yC^.y. in Oy, 

3. atirib.fViS morass groundy -way \ morass ore, 
bog iron .ore; morass-’weed West Indian^ the 
aquatic plant Ceratopkyllum demerstim. 

1722 E. Cooke Foy. S. Sea 149 This •Morass Ground was 
full of the largest Toads 1 ever saw. 2804-8 Jameson Syst. 
Min. (1816) III, 294 *Morass-ore, or Friable Bog Iron-ore. 
Morasterr, Werner. 2817 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 5) III, 
478 Morass Ore, 1675 Ocilbv Brit. <1698) 2 Here bear, to 
the Left, thro* a *morass-way. .to lilorion in the Marsh. 
2756 P. Browne yatiiaica 345 The Morass or •Jlorass-weed 
is very common in all the brackish waters of Jamaica. 2864 
Grisebach Flora W. Ind, 785 Morass-weed. 

lilorassy (mone'si), a. [f. Morass + -y 1. Cf, 
Ger. morastigy earlier marassig^ Of or pertaining 
to a morass; having the characteristics of a 
morass; consisting of wet spongy ground; found 
in a morass. Morassy iron ore =* morass ore. 

2609 Dampier Foy. II. i. 160 The Land on' the backside 
of the Town seems to be morassy.^ 2784 Darwin in Phil. 
Tratis. LXXV. 3 Our next operation was to build a wall 
of clay against the morassy sides of the well. iBox Encycl. 
Brit, Suppl. II, 240/1 Morassy iron ore. 2881 Blackmore 
Christo7vellUZZ2) II, x, 219 The ground was uneven, though 
not bouldery, nor morassy. 

Morat (ra 5 «-rat). Antiq. [a.d.m^d.'L.mordinm, 
f, L. mbr-us mulberry ; see -ate 1 .] A drink made 
of honey and flavoured with mulberries. 
ti8o7 Sharon Turner Hist. A7tglo-Saxons H. 52 The 
vessels of wine, mead, ale, pigment, moral and Cyder. 2809 
Campbell O'ConnoPs Child iv. And kneeling pages offer’d 
up The JIdrat in a golden cup. 28x9 Scott Ivanhoe m, 
Place the best mead,.. the richest moral,, .upon the board. 
2842 Sir H, Taylor Edwin the Fair ml vii, Six meals a 
day, With moral and spiced ale, is generous living. 
Slorate (mos-ra), sb. Chem. [f. L. mor-us 
mulberiy + -ate^.] A salt of moric acid. 

2856 in Maynb Expos. Lex. 1892 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

' t Mo'rate, a, Obs. [ad, L, mordt-uSy f, jjtdr-es : 
see Moral a.] Mannered; well-mannered, re- 
spectably conducted, moral. 

2652 Gaule Magastrom. xviL 238 To see a man well 
morale so seldom applauded. . a 2677 Hale Prim. Orig. 
blan. IV. vii. 355 So that the wiser and more morale part of 
Mankind were forced to set up Laws and Punishments, to 
keep the generality of Mankind in some tolerable order. ' 
Iffioratipn (mor^*jbn), rare, [ad, L. vtordliOn- 
of action to delay.] Delay, tarrying. 

x6. . Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. x, (1658) 400 We shall 
^say he [fc, the sun) b more powerful in tne Northern 
Hemisphere, and in the Apogeum ; for therein his moratlon 
[1646, p. 325 motion] is slower. 1839 New Monthly Mag, 
LV. 5 x 8 /rhe sublime Obscure still lingered— a raoration 
which failed not to raise some mbgivings. 

11 Moratorinni (mprato^-rivm). Law, [mod.L., 
neut, of late L. mordtdriusi see ne.xt,] A legal 
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authorization to a debtor to postpone payment for 
a certain time. 

287s TimesaZ Sept 5/3 The merchants of Belgrade, taking 
advantage of the warlike rumours, hav^ asked for a 
iorium. 2884 Pall Mall G. 27 Aug. s/a The Vienna stt 
firm, .m demanding a iuoratorimn . .asisysmts that its assets 
will, id a^ year’s time, be sufficiently valuable to pay the 
debts which it is now unable to liquidate, looe (0/BrM 
Receiver in) Author 233/2 The refusal oHus largest 
unsecured creditors to consent to a moratorium of suffiaent 
length to enable him to recover bis position. 

Moratory (mpi atari), (Z. Law, [ad. late L, 
mordldr~ius serving to delay, f. mord-rt to delay : 
see -ORY, Cf. F. rnoratoirey It. moralorio.'] Author- 
izing delay in payment. 

. 1891 Chalmers of Exchange 149 By a French mora- 

tory law, passed in consequence of war, the maturity of bills 
payable in Paris is postponed three months. 

Moratta, morattoe, obs, forms of Mahbatta. 
Moratto (morm'to). ? Obs, Also 8 morotto, 
9 marotta. A kind of pea. 

2732 l^IiLLER Card, Diet. SM. Pisum, The Spanish Momiio 
Pea... The Spanish Morotto. .is a great Bearer, and a hardy 
Sort of Pea, 2789 J. Farley Land. Art of Cookery (ed. 6) 
263 Take a quart of green Moratto peas. 2824 Loudon 
Encycl. Card. (ed. 2) § 3599^ The egg, the moratto, the 
Prussian blue, and the rounctvals.,are all very fine eating 

? eas in young growth. 2835 Traits. Horticult. Soc. Ser.iL 
. 386 Varieties of the Pea. .Spanbh hlarolta. 

Moratty. obs. form of Mahraxti. 
Moravian (mor^wian), sb.i and a.l [f. med. 
L*. Moravia Moray (ad. Gael. Muireibh) -i- -AN.] 
A sb. An inhabitant of Moray (in early use, one 
of the great divisions of Scotland ; in mod. use, a 
county occupying part of the territory formerly so 
named), 

2577-87 Holinshed Hist. Scot. 52/2 When they were thus 
assembled, Britains, Scots, Piets, & Morauians on one part, 
and Romans- .on the other. 2791 Newte Tour Eng. i<(ScoL 
191 A striking difference between the Moravians and Aber- 
donians appears, 1836 Skene Hifiilanders Scot, (1902) II. 
vi. 282 He easily succeeded in exciting the Moravians once 
more to revolt. 

B. adJ. Of or pertaining to Moray, 

1897 C. Rampini Hist. Moray <5* Nairn i- 43 No period of 
Moravian history is more obscure than tJjat >yhich /oJJo»’ed 
the accession of Malcolm Ceannmor. 

Moravian (morFi’vian), sb.^ and a.^ [f, 

Moravia (med.L., f. Morava the river March), 
English name of a portion of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, called in Ger. Mdhren : see -an,] A. sb. 
1, An inhabitant of Moravia. 

2788^ Gibbon Decl. If F. V, 554 That, .land was loosely 
occupied by the Moravians, a Sclavonian name and tribe. 
2. A member or adherent of the ‘ Unity of 
Moravian brethren’, a Protestant sect, founded 
early in the 18th c. in Saxony by emigrants from 
Moravia, and continuing the tradition of the Unitas 
Fralmmy p. body holding Hussite doctrines, which 
had its chief seat in Moravia and Bohemia. 

The virtual founder of the body was Count Zinzendorf, who 
was the patron of the hloravi^ refugees, and embraced ' 
their doctrines. The Moravians early obtained many 
adherents in England and the American colonies. 

1746 Wesley Princ. Methodist 10 There needs a hllle 
farther Proof, that I charge any dreadful Crimes on the 
Body of the Moravians, 2760 Ann. Reg. 108 Died. ., m 
6oih year of his age, Count Nicholas Lewis of Zinzendorff, 
founder and head of the sect of Moravians. 2777 Johnson 
28 June in Boswell Life (1816) III. 230 He had a Moravian 
with him much of his lime. x8og Byron Bards ^ Rev.y2% 
Moravians rise 1 bestowsome meet reward On dull devotion. 
2838 W. Beu. Diet, Law Scothy MoravianSy a sect of dis- 
senters, who, on account of conscientious scruples, are per- 
mitted, in lieu of an oath, to make a solemn affirmation m 
courts of justice. 2871 Longf. in Life{iZt)\) III. X 73 1'Icdi- 
tating a third play, ..the scene to be among the ^loravians 
at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

■ B. a^, 

1. Of or pertaining to Moravia. 
x6z6 B. JoNsoN Epigr, evil. To Captain^ Hung^i ^“1 
them full Of your Morauian horse, Venetian bull. 2837 
Youatt Sheep v, 239 The Jloravian ^eep are larger. 

2. Of or belonging to the sect of Moravians. 

* 74 S Wesley Ansio. to Ch. 5 , 1 have scarce heard one 
Moravian Brother own his Church to be wrong 
thing. 2777 J. Adams in Fam. Lett, (1876) 236 The Mora- 
vian' mills in New Jersey. 1876 L. Stephen Eng Tfi in 
xZth C. I. vii. 351 He [Warburion] calls the Moravian hymn 
book ‘a heap of blasphemous and beastly nonsense . 

Hence SXora'vlkziism, the religious system 01 
the Moravians; Mora*viaiiized (T., influenced 
by Moravianism. 

1820 Southey Wesley J. 344 Tl^e Areopaglte was a 
favourite book among the Moravianized members. 
Bentham fusticc «lf- Cod. Petit.y Abr, Petit, fustice 21 Ul 
Quakerism or Moravianism declaration can no longer 
1883 SciiAFF Hist. Chr. Ch. VI. viL xeix. 598 Frederick the 
Great had as little sympathy with pietism and Kloravxanism 
as with Lutheranism and Calvinism. 

JVXorSry (nior^i*). U.S. Also 7 morerayo, 8-9 
mtiray, murrey, 9 maray, murry Dut.). 

[?a. Pg. moreia = Sp. morena‘.—L. tmtrxnai\ A 
name for various tropical species of eel belonging 
to the family Mnrxnidx. 

2624 Capt. Smith Firginia v. 172 Some of them };ct 
knowne to the Americans, as the Purgoosc, the Cauallo, tne 
Gar-fish, Flying.fish and Morerayes. ^35 Mortimur 
Nat. Hist. Carol, Jy Bahamas in Phil, Trans. AAAlA. 
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112 Murxna macnlata. nigra\ the black Murrey. 1754 
Catesby Nat, Hist. Carol. II. 20 liHtrsna inaculatay 
nigra j ^ viruiis. The Muray. 1884 G. B. Goode, etc. Nat. 
Hist. Agnatic Anim. 629 The Morays— Murjenidze., .The 
most important species is the Speckled Moray, Sidera ocel- 
lata. 1^7 H. G. Carleton in 330/1 [Fishes 

of Florida.) There is the murrey, which is pronounced with 
the accent on the hnal. 

IiIorayne,Morbery : seeMuBRAiN, Mulberry, 
Morbid (m^ubid), a. [ad. L. m^frdt'd-usj f. 
morb-ns disease, f. root of mori to die. Cf. F. 
morbidej It., Pg. morbidoy Sp. rnSrhido."] 

1. Of the nature of or indicative of disease; also, 
f productive of disease, morbific. 

1656 H. More Enthus.^ TrL (1712) 51 There may be very 
well a sanative and healing Contagion, as well as a morbid 
and venomous. 1748 Thomson Cast. Indol. ii. 705 Of 
morbid hue his features, sunk and sad ; His hollow eyne 
shook forth a sickly light.^ 1771 T. Percival Ess. (1777) I. 
8 Sylvius exults in the discovery that an acid is the sole 
morbid principle. 1799 Underwood His. Children (ed. 4) 
1 . 44 Under such treatment, the morbid>snuiHes has been 
found to yield in the course of two or three weeks, 1799 
Med. yrnl. I. 324 The variolous matter, first inserted by 
the puncture, like that of other morbid poisons, is not capa- 
ble of being immediately absorbed. 1^5 Budd Dis. Liver 
335 No morbid appearance could be discovered to account 
for his sudden death, except that [etc.]. 1883 Nature 

XXVII. 236 Evolution of microscopic organisms, .in the 
dead body and morbid products. 

Jig. 1828 Macaulay Ess.^ Hallam (1851) I. 53 It may be 
quickened into morbid activity. It may be reasoned into 
sluggishness. 

b. Of persons or animals, their parts, etc.: 
Affected by disease, diseased, unhealthy. ? Ohs, 

X731 Arbuthnot Aliments vi, (1735) 152 Tho’ every 
Human Constitution is morbid, yet are their Diseases con* 
sistent with the common Functions of Life. 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 43 P i Every man comes into the world mor- 
bid. 1846 G. £. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. II. 406 
Morbid Bones. 

c. Morbid anatomy : the anatomy of diseased 
organs or structures. 

1804 Abernethy Snrg. Ohs. 6 The structure of tumours is 
a part of morbid anatomy which deserves to be examined. 
1883 Encycl. Brit. XV, 8x6/1 This increase of knowledge 
is therefore due, not to auscultation alone, but to ausculta- 
tion combined with morbid anatomy. 
fig, x8sx WiLUiOTT Pleas. Lit, 291 Books. .belong to 
the study of the mind’s morbid anatomy. 

2. Of mental conditions, ideas, etc.: Unwhole- 
some, sickly : chiefly applied to unreasonable feel- 
ings of gloom, apprehension, or suspicion. Hence 
of persons : Addicted to morbid feelings or fancies. 

[X777 Johnson in Boswell Li/e (1816) III. 2x0 There must 
be a diseased mind, where there is a failure of memory at 
seventy. A man's head, Sir, must be morbid, if he falls so 
soon.] 1834 B'ness Bunsen in Hare Li/e^ (1879) 1 . x. 419 
But that was a morbid vision, and has given way to the 
actual reality of so much good. 1842 Kingsley (1878) 
I. 59 Pray to God to save you from the temptations of mor- 
bid melancholy and unavailing regret X853 Humphreys 
CohnColl. Man. xxvi. (1876) 3^2 Such a morbid kind of 
enthusiasm in this delightful science is much less common 
now. 1M6 Hall Caine Son o/Hagar iir. iv. You morbid 
little woman, you shall be happy again. 1889 Ruskin 
Prseterita III. 145 The morbid German fancies which 
proved so fatal to L^rlyle. 

3. Painting. Of flesh- tints: Painted with^mor- 
bidezza^ [After It. morbido.'] 

1727-5* Chambers Cycl.^ Morbid, in. painting, is particu- 
larly applied to fat flesh very strongly expressed. 

II Morbidezza (m^rbide-tsa). painting. [It., 
f, morbido Morbid a.] Life-like delicacy m flesh- 
tints. 

1624 WoTTON Archit. ir. 89 A kinde of Tendemesse, by 
the Italians tearmed Morbiderza. 1686 Painting 

Illustr. i. 21 There is a thing which the Italians call Mor- 
bidezza; The meaning of which word, is to Express the 
Softness, and tender Liveliness of Flesh and Blood. 1722 
. Richardson Statttes, etc., Italy 58 But the Beauty ! the 
lorbidezza 1 the Thought and Expression I Good God 1 
\88i Atheiicenm 19 Feb. 271 Nor does the morbidezza which 
distinguishes every line of its perfect contours and charac- 
terizes all of them detract from the fineness of the whole. 

Morbidity (m^^ibi'diti). [f. Morbid a. + -ity.J 

1, The quality or condition of being morbid ; a 
morbid state or symptom; pi, morbid charac- 
teristics or ideas. 

1721 in Bailey. 1795 Anna Seward Lett. (i8ix) IV. 364 
To decry episodes of sentiment, allegory, or narrative, in 
didactic composition, is a singular morbidity in criticism. 
i8ax New Monthly Mag, II. 300 Our feelings. .He rankling 
and rotting into morbidity*^d corruption. 1825 Ibid. XV, 
508 We trust he will endeavour to shake off his morbidities, 
whether real or assumed. 18S4 S^ctator^ OcL 2^24/1 On 
the whole the story is singularly free from morbidity. 1904 
A. C. Bradley Shakesp. Trag. iii It makes all his cyni- 
cism, grossness and hardness appear to us morbidities. 

2. Med. Prevalence of disease; the extent or 
degree of prevalence of disease in a district ;= Mob- 
BILITY. 

1882 Qiiain's Med. Did. 998/2 Morbidity. This term, 
which IS of recent introduction, is employed to denote the 
amount of illness existing in a given community; and, xs 
‘ mortality * expresses the death-rate, so ‘morbidity* indi- 
cates the sick-rate, whether the diseases be fatal or not. 
1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 1 . 30 The'table which I have 
constructed in order to exhibit the relative morbidities of 
several groups of [French] departments. 1898 P. Manson 
Trop. Diseases i. i (Malaria) is the principal cause of 
morbidity and death in the tropics and sub-tropics. 
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lllorbidize (mpubidaiz), V. rare. [f. Morbid a. 

+ -IZB.] tra7is. To make morbid. 

2850 L. Hunt Auiobiog. I. ii. 62 They helped to mor- 
bidize all that was weak in my temperament. 

Morbidly (mp-JbidK), adv. [f. Morbid a. + 
-LY ii.] In a morbid manner. 

1804 Med. XII. 380 Hence the vessels will be mor- 
bidly distended with blood. x8i6 J, Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 
7 This indifference as to the past, chiefly arises out of a 
morbidlyquicksensibilitytothe present. XS73T. H. Green 
Introd. Pathol, (ed. 2) 56 The morbidly fatty liver is one 
which contains an abnormal quantity of fat, 1883 Harper's 
Mag, Dec. ix6/z You are morbidly afraid of death. * 

Morbidness (mpubidnes). [f. Morbid a, + 
-UESS.] The quality or state of being morbid. 

x668 H. More Div, Dial. 11. iv. (17x3) 05 To which he 
adds., the Morbidness of the Seasons of the Year, and the 
frequentness of untimely Death. x6Sx Glanvill Saddu, 
cismtis 1. (1726) 103 By some Weakness or Morbidness of 
Mind tumbling into so foul an Error. X79Z Boswell 
yohnson an. 1777, To consider such Indifference as a failure 
of reason, morbidness of mind. X883 HarpePs Mag. Mar, 
633/2 The story [is] free from any element of morbidness. 

Mbrbiferal (mpjbrferal), a. rare—^, [f L. 
vtorbiferif. disease -h bearing) + -AX.] 

Causing disease or illness. 

1S48 Lowell Biglow /’’. Poems 1890 IL i Certificates to 
the virtues of various morbiferal panaceas. 

Morbiferous (mpibi-feras), a. = piec. 

x8o6 Afed. yml. XV. 23 It may well be doubted, whether 
more sacrifices are not annually made to the injudicious ad- 
ministration of mercury, than to all the combined effects of 
the morbiferous poisons. 18^ Ibid, Xl^ X99 The action 
of it upon the body Is very extensive and morbiferous. 

Morbific (rapjbi*fik), a. Also 7 morbifflck, 
morbiflque, 7-S morbifick. [ad. F. morbifique 
or its source mod.L. morbificuSy f. morbus disease : 
see -Fic.] That produces disease ; causing disease. 

1652 French Yorksk, Spa iv. 43 Winter also, and a cold, 
crass slimy morbifick . . matter, . .forbid the use of cold water. 
X706 Baynaro in Sir T. Floyer Hoi 4- Cold Bath. 11. 300 
Impregnated with morbifick Salts. 1804 Abernethy Surg. 
Obs. Z27 It IS probable that these morbific poisons may be 
absorbed without any evident ulcer. AUbuit's Syst. 
Ated. V. 3^7 Pleurisy is due to irritation of the pleural 
membrane oy certain morbific microbes or poisons. 

lyb. Sometimes misused for; Diseased, per- 
taining to or caused by disease. 

1658 R. Franck North. Mem. 295 Morbifick Deformities. 
x8oo Med, yrtil. IV. 77 A morbific bone. 1858 London 
yml. 27 Feb. 408/3 What a capita! green-house for the pro- 
duction of morbific rarities. 

fMorbvfical, a. Obs. [Formed as Morbific 
a. + -AL.] » MoRBina 

1620 Venner Via Recta viii. 190 They.. doe at length., 
produce morbificall affects. 1646 Sir T. Browns Pseud, 
£p. IV. ill. 183 The vessels whereby the morbificall matter 
is derived unto this membrane, are (etc.], x^ Westma- 
COTT Script. Herb. 40 Its (the cedar's] perfuming odor 
corrects the maHgn{ty..of a morbifical air. 

Hence Morbi’fically adv,^ with regard to the 
production of dise«ise. 

X716 M, Davies A then. Brit. II. 340 The Astrological 
Influences of the Heavens are Morbifically and Politically 
os well as Learnedly declar’d against. 

t Morbi'ficOUS, n. Obs.'^^ [f. mod.L. moibi- 
Jic-us Morbific a. + -00s.] ss Morbific. 

1657 Tomlinson Renotts Disp. 20 Medicine is not made 
for the Disease, but for the morbificous cause. 

Morbify (mpubifai), V. [f. L. morb-us disease 
-IFY. Late L. had morbificdre^ trans. To 
make diseased. 

1875 Browning Aristoph. Apol. Wks. 2896 I. 680/2 So 
morbifies their flesh The poison-drama of Euripides. 

Morbility (mpjbHiti). Path. morbi- 

litdty ad. mod.L, type *morbiliids, f. ^morbili-s 
characterized by disease, f. morb-us disease : see 
-ILE and -ITY.] The proportion of sickness in a 
given locality ; the sick rate. = Morbidity 3. 

X876 tr. IVagfier's Gen, Pathol, (1877) 70 It is, however, 
further necessary to know the mortality and morblJity of a 
locality in order to proceed upon perfectly safe ground. 
X883 Med. Twies 4 July 13/1 Dr. John Williams. .was able 
to state a very low rate of deaths and morbility. 

Morbillary (mpibidari), a. Path, [f. med.L. 
morbill‘2is (see ne.xt) + -ary, J Resembling measles. 

X900 Brit. Med. yr)tl. 5 May 1084 On the neck and chest 
there was. .subcutaneous mottling, morbillary in character. 

(( Morbilli (mprbi’bi), //. Path, fmed.L., pi. 
of morhillus, dim. of L. morbus disease.] The spots 
characteristic of measles. 

1693 tr, Blancardts Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Morbilli, the 
Meazles, red Spots, which proceed from an Aerial Con- 
tagion in the Blood. 1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 

MorbilliForm (mpibrlifpjm), a. [f. med.L. 
/;/<?z'////-«j' + -(i)fobm,] Resembling measles. 

X879 St. George's Hasp, Rep, IX. 204 Morbilliform erup- 
tion. AUbutt's Syst. Aled. VUI. 93S In the morbilli- 

form variety [of antitoxin rashes] the face may be affected. 

MorbillouS (mpibi'los), a. Path. [ad. med.L. 
vtorbillosus, f. morbill-us : see Morbilli and -ocs.] 
Of or pertaining to measles. 

1775 J. Percival Ess, (1776) IIL 104 The morblllous 
matter has since been ingrafted by means of lint. 1879 St. 
George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 64 A faint morbillous rash was 
still visible on admission. _ 

il Morbleu (morbid). Also 7 morbleau, 8 
mortblue, 9 marblue, mortbleu. [Fr. ; aa 


altered form of mort Dieit ; see Mortdieu.] A 
comic oath : usually attributed to French speakers, 
Tosingout morbleu dial. (Cornw,), to cry out lustily, as a 
boy when flogged (iV. «5- 8th Ser. V. 34). 

1664 Ethereoce Comical Revenge irr. iv, Morbleu, see, 
see de insolence of de Foot-boy English. 2679 Shadwell 
Tmte Widgvo n. 30 Stan. Come let's in, and put it off to the 
Ladies as if you were friends. Prig. Ay, with all my heart ; 
what care I f K. Mag. Morbleau, Brutal 1692 M. Morgan 
Late Victory \\ Morbleus and Jernies were but common 
Sport, Oathes only for the Lacquies of the Court, a 2754 
Fielding Wks. (1840) 1106 A lady whom I. .Saw 

again last night with another young lady at the play; and 
mortblue, if 1 marry any other woman. 2823 Scott Peveril 
xxviij He upset both horse and Frenchman,— / 
thrilling from his tongue as he rolled on the ground. 2S40 
Barham Ingot. Leg., Bagrnan's Dog, His ear caught the 
sound of the word * Morbleu 1888 Nellie Cornwall 
Twice Rescued yNix, 2x1 Just listen to my Johnnie — he is 
singing out marblue l/botm. Making a great noise]. 

Morbose (m^ubons), a. [ad. L. mordosus, f.' 
morb-us .disease : see -OSE.] Proceeding from 
disease, causing disease, diseased, unhealthy. 

1691 Ray Creationw, (1692)77 All Preternatural and Mor- 
bose Tumors and Excrescencies of Plants. xgS$Ann. Reg. 
II. ^8/2 He philosophises, .on the effect of this bath, and 
believes that the earth absorbs into it morbose miasmas, &c. 
1891 Syd, Soc. Lex., Alorbose, sickly, unbealihy. 

t Morbo'Sity. Obs. [f.. Morbose + -itv.] 
i The condition, ol being morbose ; also, a morbose 
characteristic, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vl x. 328 Their morbosi- 
ties have vigorously descended to their posterities. 2689 
T. Plunket Char. Gd. Commander 2 Nor coin excuses in 
a time of War, ..Nor counterfeit I^Iorbosity, when w’ell 
+ MOTbOUS,. a. Obs. [ad. L. morbdsus : see 
^loRBOSE and -ousj Causing disease; of or per- 
taining to disease, diseased. 

1652 WiTTiE tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. ir. xv. 130 When an 
inward disposition lurks in the body, and a morbous prepara- 
tion, which such causes do stir up. 2682 T. Gibson Anat. 
(1697) 300 In a morbous state it is often of several other 
colours, 3M4 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. xiv. 506 Nature. . 
does sometimes purge out. .the Morbous purulent blatter. 

Morbnlent a. rare-\ [f. L. 

morb-us disease : see -ulent.] (See quots.) 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Morbulent {morbuleniul), full of 
diseases; sickly. 2891 Syd, See, Lex., Morbulent, some- 
what sickly. 

II Morbus (yag'dbvi), [L.] A disease. Used 
in combination in mod. Latin names of diseases, 
as Cholbba morbus; Morbus Callicusi^ttegxo'L^i), 
^579 W. Clowes tpitle) A short and profitable treatise 
touching the cure of the disease called Morbus Galiicus by 
Unctions, 2656 Blount Glossogr., Morbus Galicus, other- 
wise called Aiorbus Indieus, Neopolitanus, Hispantcus (in 
Lat, Lues Venerea) the French Pox or great Pox, 2663 
Boyle Use/. Exp. Nat. Philos, n, ii. 43 An humour, such 
as that which causes the cholera morbus. 2672 Jossblyk 
AVjo Eng. Rarities 34 They are good for the Ptisick and 
Consumptions, and some say the Morbxts Galiicus, 2693 
tr. Btancard's Phys, Diet. (ed. 2), Icterus, the Jaundice,., 
the Latins call it Regius Aforbus, the Kingly Disease. 
Morbut, obs. lorm of Marabout. 

1769 Town County blag. Sept. 406/1 Magic figures 
drawn upon paper by the morbuts or priests of the country’. 

ii Morceam (mursi?). [Fr. : see Morsel j^,] 

A short literary or musical composition. 

2752 Smollett Per. Pie. (1799) I. iii. 25 He sat down and 
produced the following morceau. 2788 * A. Pasquin ' Childr, 
Thespis {\TQ2) 249 She purloined the stool on which Kemble 
bad writ, Ihe choicest morceaus of his Jesuit wit. 2819 
Europ. Aiag. LXXVI. 161 This very laughable operatic 
morceau. 

3iIorcel(e, morcell, obs. forms of Morsel. 
SlorceUated (mpuseleited), ppl. a. [f. *mor- 
cellale vb. (fonned after Mobcellement) + -edI.] 
Divided into many pieces ; parcelled. 

2.888 N. S. Shaler in ^th Rep. U. S. Geol. Surv. (1889) 
585 It is probably to this morcellated character of the rock 
..that we owe the great erosion of the granites. .of this 
vicinity. 

OTorCellation (mprselrl'Jbn). Sur^. [f. *mor- 
cellate vb. : see prec. and -ation.] The action of 
breaking up a diseased part into small pieces. 

1898 Brit. Aled. yriil. 17 Sept. 789 Any myomatous no- 
dules that presented in the wound were removed generally 
by morcellation. 1900 Lancet 12 May 1368/t The method 
of performing vaginal ablation.. and vaginal ablation with 
morcellation are ^1 fully and clearly described. 

II Morcellemeut (morsglman). [Fr., f. mor~ 
celer to break in pieces, f. OF. morcel, morceau 
morsel: see -ment.] Division (s/ec. of land or 
property) into small portions. 

2848 H. Drummond in Croher Papers (1884) 111 . xxvt 184 
As a national system it [tbe allotment system] is again in- 
finitesimal morcellement. <ti859Austin (1863)11. 

xlv. 462 The effect of this morcellement ■woMld be endless 
repetition. x8^ Pall Mall G.3J ul y 3 A In the South pea- 
sant proprietors own most of the land, and the morcellement 
is in many cases excessive. 

Morcliiiol : see Morhwell. 

Morcok, obs. form of Moor cock. 
Mordacious(mpid/i*j 3 s), IZ. Nowm/v. Also 
9 erron. mordaceous. [f. L. morddc-, tnordax 
(f. mord-ere to bite) + -loua.] 

L Biting ; given to biting. 

2777 G. Forster Voy. round World 1 . 450 They likewise 
assured us the bats were very mordacious. 2801 J. Jo«Es 
tr. Bygge's Trat\ Pr, Rep. xiv. 335 Serpents in generaJ, 
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and mordaceous ones m P^tjcular. 1829 Landor Ima^^ 

• CoHV. GaliUo, Milton, etc. Wks. 1853 II. 234/1 To begin 
with the borses:..aU are noisy and windy, skittish and 
mordacious. 1875 E. J. Payne Burke's Set. IVks. II. In- 
trod. 59 The mordacious snarl of the cur. 

f 2 . Of material substances : ‘Biting*, pungent, 
caustic. Obs» 

■ 1675 Evelyn Terra (1676) 29 All Earths abounding more 
or less in their peculiar Salts . some sweet and more grateful ; 
others bitter, mordacious or astringent. 1684 tr, Bontt s 
Merc, Compit. vl 232 So mordacious a matter must never 
be carried off by vomit. 

3 . Of or with reference to sarcasm or invectxve : 
Biting, keen. 

1650 T. B. tr. Estiewie's Art Making Devises^ CataL 71 
The Earle of Carnarvan was thus mordacious in his Devise, 
wherein he had a Lyon depainted, and 6 Dogs bayting or 
baying at him. 1654 Cokainb Dianea iv. 3X§ Then, .shall 
I neither have power nor punishment to hridle thy mor- 
dacious insolency. 18*3 D’Israeli Cur. Lit, Sen ii. II. 270 
Grand-duke and taxes were synonimes, according to this 
mordacious lexicographer I 1841 — Amen. Lit, (1867) 465 
A repose heed from, .mordacious malignity. 

Hence Blorda’ciously aJv. 

1663 Waterhouse Comm. Eortescue's De Laud. Legtwt 
Anglix 201 Buchanan, a learned though violent Scot, has 
mordaciously taunted this tradition. 

Slordacity (mpjdas'siti). [ad. F. viordaciU, 
ad. L. uiorddcitds, f. mordde-, mordax : see Mor- 
dacious a. and -ITY.] 

1 . Propensity to biting. 

a 1677 Barrow Serm. v. Wks. 1687 I. 65 He hath little of 
the Serpent (none of. .its rancorous venom, of its keen mor- 
dacity). 1824 in spirit Pub. yrttls. (1825) 406 \ye all know 
the vivacity, or mordacity, with which the veriest cur re- 
sents an outrage offered to his tail. 

2 . ‘ Biting ’ or mordant quality, f a. Of material 
substances : Causticity, pungency, penetrating 
power, etc. Obs. 

160X Holland P/mj* II, 83_It goeth into, .collyrlesor eye- 
salues, hy reason of a certain subtil mordacitie and pene- 
tratiue qualitie that it bath. 1651 Biggs Disp, § ^01 
Most medicines do depone all their acrimony and mordacity. 
1699 Evelyn Acetaria 57 The young. .Roots, .affording a 
very grateful mordacity. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. 
Sallet, The Mordacity thus allay’d, be sure to make the 
Mortar very clean before you stamp any thing else in it. 
b. Mordancy in speech, 

CX630 C. More Zy?: Sir T, More i. 24 He ieasteth, but 
without mordacitie. x66o Waterhouse A rms <5- A rm, 168 
But for all these speeches of anger and mordacity, London 
has bin and I hope yet will be London. X823 D'Israeli 
Cur, Lit, Ser. ti.ll. yif^\LtngUtduFresnoy\ His mordacity, 
bis sarcasm.., contribute to his reader’s amusement more 
than comports with his graver tasks. 1846 Poe L, Osborn 
Wks. 1864 III. 55 Its mordacity cannot be gainsaid. 
yaioviBiXLOy (mpudansi). [f. Mordakt a , : see 
•ANCY,] The quality of being biting in speech; 
sarcastic force ; incisiveness (of style). 

1656 Blount Glossogr,, Mordancie, biting \ shamness of 
speech, detraction, bitter tearms. x87xAf/^<> 26 Aug., Speeches 
denouncing Mr. Gladstone, .. none of them equal in mor- 
dancy to the Duke of Somerset’s recent jet of vitriol. 1892 
Critic 1 Oct, X76/X This is surprising from a man the mor- 
dancy of whose style has been heretofore so remarkable. 

Mordant (mpudant), sb. Also 4 raourdant, 
5-6 mordaunt. [a. OF. mordant, subst. use of 
mordant see next.] 

I. An instrument that ‘ bites * or holds fast. 


1 1 . A chape or tag of metal, sometimes jewelled, 
at the end of the pendant of a girdle. Obs, 

7 a 1366 Chaucer Bom. Rose 1094 The mourdant, wrought 
in noble wyse, Was of a stoon ful precious, c 1400 Laud 
Troy Bk. 8242 Eche man^ his coffer vnsperes And takes 
gerdeles of riche barres With bokeles of gold and fair pen- 
daunqWel anamayled with the mordaunt. 1500 Will of 
(Somerset Ho.), A girdell of black silk, .the pen- 
daunt and the mordaunt iher of ys syluer. 

2 . One of the nippers of a crab, lobster, etc. 

X848 Johnston in Free, Benv, Nat, Club II. No. 6. 300 
The m^andibular arms have a short.. pincer, with a move- 
able nipper (mordant) placed above. 

H. 3 . Dyeing, A substance used for fixing 
colouring matters on stuffs. 

179* Hamilton Introd. 10 Mordants 

^erve] to render the colour more fixed. 1826 Henry Elem, 
Clteuu H* 375 The latter class, however, may be durably 
attached by the mediation of what was formerly called a 
mordaunt, but has since been more properly termed, by the 
late Mr. Henry, a x86s Livingstone Zambesix. 32 

Columba root is said to be used as a mordant for certain 
colours. 1887 MixncJu Conner 13 May 8/4 Turkey purple, 
which IS made by subsUtuting a mordant or of iron. 
fg, 1809-10 Coleridge Friendij^d. 3) III. 131 The link or 
mordant by which philosophy becomes scientific and the 
sciences philosophicah 1864 Lowell Fireside Trceo. 124 
Practical application is the only mordant which will set 
things in the memory. 

b. Gilding, An adhesive compound for fixing 
gold-leaf. 

182s J- Nicholson Operat, Mechanic 748 Some prepare 
their mordants with Jew’s pitch [etc.).. .They employ it for 
gilding pale gold. x88x You.sg Ev, Man his own Mechanic 
^ 1629 The principal mordants, or sizes, used by the gilder 
are known as gold size and /at>oil gold size, 

c. In Pathological laboratories (see quot,). 
x8gs Syd. Soc, Lex,, Mordant, In Pathological inv^tl^- 

tions mordants are certain substances such as anllln oil, 
sallcv'lic aldehyde, turpentine, carbolic add, and borax, 
which are added to the basic oniltn dyes to fix them on 
bacteria which may be present, and so render them more or 
less insensitive to decolourising agents. 1899 Cagney tr. 
Jaksch's Clin, Diagtu x. (cd. 4) 438. 


4 . Etching, The fluid used to ‘ bite in ’ the lines 
on tbe plate. 

1878 P. G. Hamerton in Eticycl, Brit, VIII. 443/2 The 
nitrous mordant widens the lines; the Dutch mordant bites 
in deptlL 

Mordant (m^udant), a. Also 5, 9 mordent, 
[a. F. mordant, pres, pple, of mordre to bite 
popular L. ^mordSre (*= classical L, mordere) ; the 
form mordent is assimilated to the L. pple. mor^ 
deniem,‘\ Biting (in various senses). 

1 . Of satiric .utterances (hence also of speakers or 
Writers) : Caustic, incisive. 

1474 Caxton C/tesse 11. v. (148O d vlij b. They ben. .right 
mordent and bytyng detractours. 1858 Ellicott Destiny 
Creature (ed. 3} 22 A petty spirit of detraction, with un- 
kindly words or mordant satire^ x88x Spectator ig Nov. 
X454/X Lord Salisbury was, as usual, very mordant in his tone 
towards Mr. Gladstone. 1903 Blackw. Mag, July 12/2 He 
was endowed with a peculiarly mordant wit. 

2 . Corrosive. Now rare, 

x6oi Holland Pliny I. 506 Of those maries which are 
found to be fat, the white is chiefe ; and thereof be many 
sorts. The most mordant and sharpest of them all, is [etc.]. 
1666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl,v.6t The consumption of the 
kidneys is to be imputed to.. mordant armoniack salt. 

Jig, X870 Balow. Brown Eccl, Truth 225 The mordant acid 
of what they were pleased to conceive of as pure reason. 

3. That causes pain or smart; pungent; biting. 
Of pain : acute, burning. 

a 184s Syd. Smith Recife for Salad ^ in Lady Holland 
Mem. (1855) 1. 373 Of mordant mustard add a single spoon. 
1876 G. Meredith Beauch. Career III. xiL 218 With a 
shadow of an elevation of her shoulders as if in apprehen- 
sion of mordant pain. 

4 . Having the property of fixing colouring matter 
or gold-leaf (see Mordant sb. 3, 3 b). 

1825 J, Nicholson Operat, Mechanic 748 Mordant Var- 
nish for Gilding. 2836 VL 156/1 [Calico-print- 
ing.] Mordant reserves, which form the lapis lazuli style. 
1^7-64 in Webster. 

5 . In literal sense : Given to biting, rare, 

1891 Idh^OuilooksNewStandp, iii. 174 Those who would 
take steps to restrain the mordant liberty of the cur, since 
they do not hold the doctrine of the divine right of dogs to 
bite. 1^5 Pop, Set, Monthly Sept. 652 The boy C— ■— was 
for some time vigorously mordant in hts angry fits. 

Mordant (mpudant), V , Dyeing , [f. Mordant 
sb,'] trans. To impregnate with a mordant. 
Hence MoTdanted ppl, a., MoTdanting vbl, sb, 
and ppl, a, 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 153/2 The bath must be replenished 
with dung from time to time, as it gets exhausted by tbe 
passage of the mordanted goods. 1839 Ure Did, Arts 295 
Such stuffs must be galled, mordanted with alum., and 
cleared with a soap boil. 2877 O’Neill in Encycl, Brit, 
VII. 574/x The clotli is mordanted by boiling it in a solution 
of salt of tin. Ibid., Owing to the decomposition of the 
mordanting salts. 1884 I. LEViNSTEiN^in Manek. Exam, 
6 Oct. 4/5 The preparing or mordanting of the stocking 
(before any dye whatever had been used). 

Mordant, variant of Mordent. 

Mordantly (mpudantli), adv, [f. Mordant 

a, + -LY^i.] a. In a mordant manner; bitingly. 

b. In the manner of a mordant. 

1836 New Monthly Mag, XLVI. 205 To lay to her heart 
more mordently the serpents of jealousy and despair. 2849 
in Craig ; and in later Diets. 

Mordauncester, obs. f. Most d’ancestob, 
Hordaxint, variant of Mordant sb. 
Idorddechien; see Mortechien&., glanders. 
tIVIO'rdell, Obs. [app. repr. an OE. type 
*morgeitdxl, t moreen Morn, Morrow + dkl Deal 
sb.l Cf. tbe synonymous tnorrow-part.'] Tbe 
share of tbe husband’s property to which a widow 
was entitled, as representing her ‘ moraing-gift ’. 

1552 Will of Baldwin{g>oxsve.xseX. Ho.}, [Mentions his wife’s] 
mordell (part of property). 

lUordenite (m^udenait). Min. [Named by 
H. How, 1864, from Morden, Nova Scotia, its 
locality. See -ITE.] A hydrous silicate of alumi- 
nium, calcium, and sodium, resembling heulandite. 

1864 How in fmL Chem, Soc, XVII. 100 On ^lordenite, 
a New Mineral from the Trap of Nova Scotia. 

Mordent (m^udent). Mm, Also mordant, 
mordente. [a. G. mordent, ad. It. mordente, pr. 
pple. of to bite. Cf. Mordant iz.] A grace 

consisting in the rapid alternation of a written 
note with the one immediately below it. It has 
two varieties, the short mordent (symbol Afl), and 
the long or double mordent (H’'). 

Also applied by various writers to the passing shake (G. 
Pralltriller), sometimes called inverted mordent ; to the 
Acciaccatuba {abbreviated tnordenf)\ to the Turn; and 
to various other graces. 

x8o6 Callcott Mus, Cram, vL 61 The lilordent. Beat, 
Slide, and Spring are peculiar to tbe Germans. x8x8 Busby 
Grauu Mus, 153 The Mordente, or according to the Ger- 
mans, the Spring, consists of two notes preceding the note 
to be graced ; the first of which is the same os the principal, 
and the second, one note higher than the principal. 1845 
Gwilt in Encycl, Metrofi, V. 77^/x Mordente, a grace used 
by the Italian School, by turning upon the note without 
^ploying the note below. 1906 Daily Citron, 12 Nov, 3/4 
The importance of the proper interpretation of the ‘ufmer 
mordant* in Beethoven’s sonatas. 2907 Grave's Did, Mus. 
r * aSpTheapproprimcnessof the term Mordent.. is 

found in the suddenness with which the principal note is, 
as It were, attacked by tbe dissonant note and Immediately 


released. Walther says its effect is ‘like cracking a nni 
with the teeth ’. ^ 

Mordent, Morder, obs. ff. Mordant, Mdrdeb 
+ Mo-rdicancy. Obs. [f. next : see -anov.] 
Tbe quality of bemg biting or pungent; also, a 
biting or acute irritation. 

<11693 Urqubart's Rabelais iil. xxxii. 271 Their..fig5in. 
Itch, wrigling Mordicancy. 1699 Evecym Acetaria 53 
Mordicancy thus allay’d, be sure to aiake the Mortar very 
clean. ^ 

Mordicant (mpudikant), a. and sb. [ad. L, 
mordicant-em, pr. pple. of mordicare : see next.] 
A. adj. Biting, sharp, pungent 
JS97 A. M. tr. GtliUemeati s Fr. Chirurg. 48/1 Accompanied 
with bitinge or mordicante payn. 1603 Holland PlutarcRs 
Mor, 669 These fruits (for the most part) carrie with them 
a certeine piercing and mordicant quallitie. 2675 Evelyn 
Terra (1676) 124 First be sure they [xc. pigeons* dung, etc.] 
pass their mordicant and piercing spirits, and he discreetly 
mixt. X822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 338 la the 
latter the itching is more mordicant and aculeate. 

fB. sb, A mordant. Obs. rare~^. 

_ 2799 Afed. yrnl. I. 168 The three principal mordicants 
in dying cotton red, are, oil, galls, and alum. 

Mordicate (mpudik^'t), v. [f. L. mordicat-, 
ppl. stem of mordicare, f. mord-erc to bite.] tram. 
To bite, sting, affect with a biting pain. 

2652 Biggs New Disp. § 250 The urine also, though salt, 
doth not mordicate or fret the bladder. 2656 Bloukt 
Clossogr.. Mordicate., to hurt with biting, 

Mordicatiou (mpjdikci-Jan). [ad. L. mordica- 
tion-em, n. of action f. mordicare : see prec.] 

1 . A biting, burning, or gnawing sensation or 
pain in a part of the body. Now rare, 

2528 Pavnel Salertus Regim. P iv, Whey is..washyng 
& leusynge and therm is no mordication. 2574 Newton 
Health Afag, 21 When tbroughe drinkinge of wine there is 
any upbraidinge and mordication in the Stomacke. 1684 
tr. Bond's Merc. Compit, x. 353 The Meat creates trouble 
and mordication, so that it cannot be retained. s8^x Syd, 
Soc, Lex., Al or dication, inflammation of the skin with 
burning and prickling. 

1 2 . ‘ A biting or fastning the teeth deep in 
anything’ (Phillips 1658). Obs, 
f Mordicative, a- Obs. [ad. late L. mordica^ 
tlV'Us, f, mordicare'. see Mordicate and -ive.] 
Biting or stinging, sharp, pungent. 

2603 Holland Plutarch's Alor. 944 Whereas the conceits 
and jests of Aristophanes are bitter and sharpe withalh 
carrying with them a mordicativequalltie which [etc.]. Ibjd, 
X167 That the aire in the citieof Delpboswas..mordicative, 
as witnesseth the speedie concoction of meat that it causeth. 
Ibid, Explan. Words, Alordicatiue, that is to say, fiitmg 
and stinging: as mustard seed, Pelletary of Spaine. xo^ 
R. H. Salernes Regim, 45 The cause why this fume is 
mordicative is by reason that the wine that it commeth of, 
Is mordicative. , - , 3 

t MordificativGs (t. Obs. rare"^\ [Altered 
form of prec., after mundi/icaiive, etc.] =next, 
26x2 Benvenuto's Passenger 113 Garlicke...It hath a 
facultie mordificatiue (as it were of the race of backbiters 
and slanderers). [The It, has mordi/icativo,'\ 

i* Mordisliee'ii. Anglo-Indian, Obs. Forms: 
6 mordexijn, 7 mordesin, mordechan, morde- 
chino, mordisheen, 8 mordechin, mordyxim, 
8-9 morzi, 9 mordezyn. See also Mort-de- 
CHIEN. [a. Pg. inordexim^ a. Mabratti modachl 
cholera.] The cholera. 

2598 W. Phillip tr. Linsehoien i. xxxiv. 67 There raigneth 
a* sicknesse called Mordexijn, which..weakeneth a man, 
and maketh him cast out all that he hath in his bodie. 2000 
F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 51 Another infection 
Mordesin, ..begins with vomiting, and pains m the head, 
and is infectious. 2687 A. Lovell tr. TJu^^t s Tr^, 
iiT. 108 The Portuguese call the four sorts of CholiCKS twt 
people are troubled with in the Indies. .^lordechm. 
OviNGTON Voy. Suratt 350 The Mordechine is pother 
Disease of which some die, which is a violent Veiling ana 
Looseness. 2698 Fryer Acc. E, India 4 * P. 1x4 
Cauteries most unmercifully in a Mordisheen, called so oy 
the Portugals, being a Vomiting with a Loosne^. 17S3 
Ch^ibers Cycl. Supp., Aiorxi, an Indian name of a 
lential distemper, very common in Malabar. *757 J*, ; 
Grose Voy. E. Indies 52 The mordechin. .is a fit of violent 
vomiting and purging, that often proves fatal. ^1^7 
Afadras Aled. Board 29 Nov., in Goodls Study Med. (1034) 
I. 219 An epidemic, .under the appearance of 
cholera morbus or mordyxim. 2823 Crabs Tcchnol. Diet,, 
Alordexyu. 

II Mordor6 (mordt?r<f). Also 8 mortdoro, 9 
mordords. [Fr., in 1 7th c. moredord,i. more ^ 1 ^® 
sb.^-^dord gilt] A brown colour mixed with rw. 

27^ KxK^KuElem. Alin. (cd. 2) 1 . 29 Colours.. .Mordor^ 
dark red of the crimson kind, mixed with brown, **H 
Tingry Paint, Varnish. Guide 240/1 Pulverulent lak® 9 * 
a dark mordore colour. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 420 To tms 
shade may be referred. .marigold, orange mordores, 

cinnamon, gold, &c. 2894 Westm. Gaz. 3 May 3/3 Another, 
in brown lace of the shade known as Morderl [sic]. 

Mordre, Mordrer, Mordrice, obs. forms ol 
Murder, Murderer, Murderess. 

Mordu, obs. variant of Mortdieu. 

Mordyxim : see Mordisueen. 

More, sb.'^ Obs. exc. dial, (chiefly s.w.). Also 
5—7 moore, 6 mauro, moaro, 8-9 maur, moor, 
moar, 9 mor, mawer, mawr(o, mar, moir, 
moor. [OE. more, moru wk. fem., corresp. to 
OHG. moraha, morack, morha (MHG. morche^ 
morhe, more; moii,G.mdhre oxnaX^morche dial.i 
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carrot, mushroom :—OTeut. type *mtLrhon-\ cf. 
Lith. morkasj Russian MOpKOBB, carrot.] 

1 , The root of a tree or plant ; the fibrous roots 
of a tap-root ; a tree-stump. 

In OE.» aa edible root, e.g, a carrot or parsnip. 
c xooo Sax. LeccJid. I. 354 Ete .. w$Uvyrte moran. Ibid. 
II. 312 Wylisc moru . . englisc moru. Ags. Voc. in 

Wr.-Wiilcker 301/25 Pastitiace^ moran. cz200 Tritu Coll. 
Horn. 139 Moren and wilde uni was his mete. 0x205 Lay. 
31885 Heo lufeden bt wurten, bi moren and bi roten. c 1290 
St. BreudoJi 284 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 227 Jwite moren, ase 
it of herbes were, bi*fore heom he sette al*so. 1297 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 7228 A grene wexinge tre pat is fram he 
more Ismite adoun. c 1400 Beryn 1056 A man I-passid 
3owIth, & is withouten lore May be wele I likened, to a tre 
withouten more. cx^'joBuild. Bodiiu C/z. in CamdenMisc, 
Vli, Item de Will. Androwe forolde tymber and moris xj^. 
X486 Bk. St. Albans B iij, Take the Juce of percelly Moris 
otherwise calde percelly Rootis. 1578 Lyte Bodvens iir. 
Ix^viii. 441 The roote putteth foorth many branches oc 
moores, spread afarode here and there. 1599 T. M[oufetI 
SiUnvormes 6 Long Plantaine, Hysope, Sage, and Comfrey 
moares. 1725 Land. Gaz. No. 6447/4 Taking up small 
Moors of Wood. 1787 Grose Provitic. Gloss, s.v. Maury 
MorCt or lilaur, also in Gloucestershire, signities a root ; as, 
a strawberry-more. 1796 W. ArABSHAi.1. liT. Englattd I. 
328 Moresy roots, whether of grass or trees (the ordinary 
name). 1885 Jefferies Open Air 211 The mars or 
stocks of the plants that do not die away, 
t b. A plant, poet. Obs. 
aJS99 Spenser E, Q. vii. vii. x, And all the earth . .Was 
dight with flowers that voluntary grew Out of the ground, 
..Tenne thousand mores of sundry sent and hew, That 
might delight the smell, or please the ■Wew, 
f 2 . Origin, source, ‘ stock Also ME. in 
certain phrases, associated with top. Obs. 

cxs.'js Lamb. Hone. 103 Auaricia. .heo is more of elchere 
wohnesse. c xaoo Trin. 'Coll. An 3erd sal spruten 

of iesse more, a 1250 Owl <$■ Night. 1328 Ac he ne con h® 
bet parvors of clerkes lore top ne more. Ibid. T422 Vp to 
he toppe from h® more, 1305 Pilate xaE. E. P.(i862) xir 
Pilatus was a liher man and com of lijjer more, c 1374 
Chaucer Troylus v. 25 As she hat was h® sohfast crop and 
more Of al his lust or loyes here byfore. 14. . Sir Beues 
(MS. M.) 70 A fFeyrer child was nevure none bore, Sithe 
god spronge of Jesses more. 

1 3 . Comb . : more-loor (see quot.), Obs. 

*7^ Tull Horse-Hoeing Hush. ^\\\. 163 Another sort of 
lodging Blight there is, which some call Moar-Loore, .. 
mostly happens on light LandJ this is when the Earth 
sinking away from the Roots, leaves the bottom, of the Stalk 
higher than the subsided Ground, and then the Plant, .falls 
down to the Earth. 

+ More» sb'^ Obs. rare. Also i mdr-, 4 mour, 
inoor(0. [OE. m^r-(b/am)f ad, L. morns.} The 
mulberry tree. Also more-tree (in OE. mdrbiani), 
^825 Vesp. PsalUrPsx.'ixx. 47 Ofsios in hegle wlnjeardes 
heara & marbeamas heara (L. mores eorwtil in forste. a 1340 
Hampolb Psalter Ixxvii. 52 He sloghe .. haire mours (X383 
WycLiF moore trees] In ryme froist. 1382 Wyclif Luke 
xvii. 6 3® schulen seye to this more tree fv.r. tree moor, 
Vulg. huic arhori moro], Be thou draivun vp by the roote. 

i'Morei sb.^ Obs. rare, [ad, L. mortnn mul- 
berry, used in mod.L, with this sense (Blancard Lex. 
Nov. Med. 1690).] A small swelling or tumour 
(resembling a mulberry) ; cf. MoboI. 

*547 Boorde Brev. Heallh ccxxxix, 81 b, A More or a 
lytle lumpe of fleshe the whiche doth growe in the browes 
or cares, or in any mannes foundement or other places. 
More (nioai), n. (jA) and Forms; imara 
(Jejtt. and netit. mare), 2-3, 4-6- north, mare, 
4-6 north, mar, Sc. maire, mayr, 4- Sc. mair; 
3-6 mor (5-6 Sc. moir), 4-6 moor(e, 3, 6 moare, 
2- more. Also with added compar. suffix, 4 
marere. [The adj. is Com. Teut. : OE, mdra = 
OFris. mdrUy OS. m^ro (MLG,, MDu. incre\ 
mod.Du. has the double compar. 7 neerder'), OllG. 
m^ro (MHG. m^re ; mod.G. has traces in the in- 
flected mehr- in mehres neut., mehre pi, ; cf. the 
double compar. forms OHG. m^rdrOy miriro 
greater, MHG. mh’ery m^rrCy mod.G. mehrere pi., 
several), ON. meire (S\v. mera. Da. merey which 
are the neut. adj. used advb.), Goth. 7 naiza\— 
OTeut. ^inaizon-y f. *maiz adv., which (with 
normal loss of final z) is represented by OE. tnd : 
see Mo. The use of the neut. adj. as quasi-sb. and 
as adv. occurs in OE., but rarely, as y/td (see Mo) 
was the ordinary word in both applications,] 

A. adj, 

(In senses i, 2, 3 the word expresses respectively the com- 
parative of the three adjecti^^ notions now denoted by 
great, much, and many.) 

1 . Greater. 

f a. Of material objects : Greater in size, larger. 
Also of a city, country, etc. (with mixture of senses 
b and f). Of persons and animals : Taller, bigger. 

C897 K- JElfrzd Gregor/s Past. C. xxi. 155 Da nietenu 
Sonne, Seah hie maran slen, hie beoS suiour ahsefen from, 
eorSan. cxaoo Trin. Coil. Horn. 179 Eft-sone b® more 
fishes in Jje se eten be lasse. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 999 
More he [rc. Ireland] is han engelond. a 1300 Cursor M. 
2112 ManL centre es And dughti cites mare and 

lessc. 0x300 Hasjtlok 1701 po stod Hauelok..Riht al bi 
be heued more panne ani pat per-inne stod. c X350 in Eng. 
Gilds (2870) 360 pilke cofre w* pe pre heuedes shal be y-set 
in a more Cofre. 0x384 Chaucer H. Fame 1. 500 Hit 
semed raoche more Then I had any Egle seyne. 0x400 
Maundev. (1839) xxL 231 He founded the grete Cytee 
llODge in Cathay, that is a gret del more than Rome, c 1440 
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Alphabet oj Tales 132 per bwith-in my body a precious 
stone . . and it is more pan ane egg. c 14^ J. Russell Bk. 
Nurture 65 Locke pow haue' tarrers two, a more & lasse 
for wyne. 0 1540 in Trans. Land. ^ Mdsx, Archzol, Soe. 
IV. 346 A more and a Iesse quy^hion of crymsyn velvet. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslids Hist. Scot. I. 20 Another 
kynde of bunting dog is to sent, of quhUkes sunx ar mekle 
mair than vthir sum. 

f b. Greater in number, quantity, or amount. 

0x000 iELFRic Horn. (Th.) I. 74 Du ovxde pset ic anbi- 
dode, pst ic 6e mare folc jestrynde. o X200 Ormih 1^566 
patt miccle mare genge Off Leminngcnihhtess wass att lumm 
pann att Johan Bapptisste. 0x2^ Gtix. ^ Ex. 993 His 
name ffo wur 3 a lettre mor, 1521 St, Papers Hen. PHI, 
IL 66 Sending a more power to hym..for his assistence. 
1^20 Rastell Pastyme, Hist. Brit. (i8ix) X25 The Danis, 
wito a more strenght^ enteryd the west part of this land. 

•po. Qualifying a sb. which expresses quantity 
or amount. Obs. exc. arch, (in phr. the more pari). 

13 •• Gaw. ^ Gk Knt. 649 In ^ more half of his schelde. 
01374 Chaucer Boeih. iv. pr. li. xx6 Sbrewes whiche pat 
contienen pe more partie of men. o X3B0 Wyclif Set. IPks. 
IlL 352 But more part of jus world errep here. 1525 Ld. 
Berners Eroiss. 1 1 , ccxxxii. [ccxxviii.] 721 Tyll the kyng 
had assembled toguyder more nombre of noble men. 1533 
Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scoil. VI, 155 In part of payment 
of ane mair soume. 1535 Coverdalb Acts xxvii. 12 The 
more parte off them toke councell to departe thence. [Also 
161X.] 1577-S2 hREXOH Flourish upon Eaticte{Gtosaxt)6/3y 
I.. learned so long there, till I prou^d more halfe a very 
foole. a 1648 Ld. Herbert Hem I^///(i683) 298 The more' 
Party of the Sutors of this Your Realm. 2871 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (2876) IV, xvHL 117 The more part of them 
perished by falling over the rock& 

‘p d. Greater in power or importance. Obs. 

The absoL use in the phrase more and less (B. 2 f> survived 
until Shakspere's time. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 131 Bitwuxe were and ivife nes nefre 
mare mon penne he. 138a VVycuf yohn xiii. 16 The ser- 
uaunt is not more than his lord, c 1430 Hymns Virg. xo2 
Of which pre noon is more ne moost. But al oon god. 

f e. Used spec, to characterize the greater or 
superior of two things, places, etc., of the same 
name, as {the) more Britain, {the) more hid. (Cf. 
Less a. 3, Lesser a. 2, Greater a. 4.) Obs, 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2223 pe more brutalne. 1340 
Hampolb Pr. Consc. 1484 pe mare world es pis world brade, 
And pe les es mao. 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints iiL iAndreaS) 
13 In more lynd Mathew precbic. 2387 [see Litany i], 
a 1400-50 Stockh. Med. MS. 157 More morel, solanum ni- 
gnim. X436 E. E. Wills (1882) 105 The chirche of Alhal- 
Owen the more, c 146a Oseney Reg. 1x7 All the lithis (both 
more ande smale). 1477 Rolls 0/ Parlt. VI. 168/2 The 
maners of Stilry hlountsorel! the more, and the Iesse. 1503 
Rites ^ Mon, Ch. Durham (Surtees) 57 Then the Bushlp 
Aldunus dyd hallowe the more kyrk or Gret Kirke. 

ff. Used for L. majors ‘elder*; also in St. 
James the More ; opposed to Less. Ohs. 

a x3o<j Cursor M. 3^86 O pir tua breper . . pe less pe mare 
laght be pe fote. Ibid, lohn and iacob pe mar. 2382 
Wyclif Gen, xxvii. x And he clepide Esau, bis moor sone 
\yu\s.jillnnt suu$n ntajorevi\. 2555 W. Watreman Fardle 
Facions ii. xlt. 294 The firsts of 5 laie is hallowed for Phi- 
lippe and James the more, 1594 Carew Huarte's Exant. 
Wits ix. (1596) X22 Of the same opinion was Cato the more. 

g. With sbs, of quality, condition, action, and 
the like : Greater in degree or extent ; also, having 
a fuller title to the designation. Obs., exc. where it 
coincides with sense a. The expression {the) mords 
the pity may be regarded as a historical snrvival. 

97X Blickl. Horn. 35 Swa ma^on we pe maran blisse hab- 
ban pa Easterdajas. 1207 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 156 Vpe ^ 
plein of saiesbuxy pat oper wonder is, pat ston beng Ls 
icluped, non more wonder nis. 1362 Lancl. P. PI. A, v, 228 
For nis no gult her so gret bis Merci nis wel more, f 2374 
Chaucer Troylus 1. 643 Ek ivhit by blak . , Echo set by 
oPer more for other semeth. i3S)o Gower Con/l II. 324 His 
moder wiste wel sche mihte Do Tereus no more grief Than 
sle this child, a 2440 (see Pity sb. 3]. ^ X477 Poston Lett. 
IIL igi Ye dyd it off kyndenesse, and in eschywyng off a 
moor yll that myght befall. 1529 More Dyaloge iii. ii, 
Wks. 208 So^ is it a much more faute to be therm reebe- 
lesse & negligent, x§6a J. Moujitgomery in Archsologia 
XLVir. 233, I .. daiUe doe heare, of the greate decaie of 
parrlsbes in Ingland ; the more ys the pittie. 2563 Homi- 
lies 11. Rogation Week l 234 Borne among the number of I 
Christian people, and thereby in a muche more nygbnes to j 
saluatioo. 2632 Hey\vood zndPt. Iron Age xv, i. Wks. 1874 
III. 413 Lets flye to some strong Cittadell, For our more 
safety. 2685 Evelyn Diary 6 Feb., That the Lords, &c. 
should proceede in their coaches thro* the Citty for the 
more solemnity of it. 175* j, Louthjan Fortn ojProcess 
(ed. 2) 102 And, for the more Verification, I and the said 
Witnesses have subscribed the same. 1829 Southey Pilgr. 
to Compostella Poet. Wks. 183S VII. 26;r To make the 
miracle the more, Of these feathers there is always store. 
1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede xxxviii, There’s no amends I can 
make ye, lad— the more’s the pity. 

h. Qualifying the designation of a person with 
the sense : ^titled to the designation in a greater 
degree. (Cf, Gbeat^, lya.) 

Surviving only in the more fool (you), where snore would 
now be explmned as adv. (see C x a). 

^2380 VVycuf Wks. (1880) 190 pus pes fonnyd s^pocritis 
putten errour in ihu crist. But who ben more heretikis? 
c 1400 Gajnelyn 232 Whyl thou were a yong boy a moche 
schrewe thou were. . Now I am older woxe thou schalt me 
find a more ! ’ 2530 Palsgr. 852/2 The more foie is he, iant 
plus sot est iL 2584 R, Scot Discav. Witcher, n. xi. 36 
A more beretUce than rither Faustus or Donatus. 2607- 
12 Bacon E'rr.,^<r<z»/3'(Arb.)2zoAman cannot tell whether 
.Apelles or Albert Dmere were the more Irifler. r6ix Tarl- 
iotCs yVj/r (1638) C j. Well, smd Tarlton, the more foole 
you. x6x3-x8 Daniel Hist, Eng. (1621) ax The pressing 
necessity of the time that required a more man to vndergo 
the burthen of warre. 2844 Thackeray B. Lyndon iii, The 


MOKE, 

more great big blundering fool you, for giving the gold piece 
to him. 

t i. with ill ss having a greater supply of. Obs: 
1526 TinoaLb John xix. ix TherfOre he that delivered me 
vnto the is moare in synne. x666 Dryden Ann, Mirab, Iv, 
The Duke, less numerous, but in courage more. 

2 . Existing in greater quantity, amount, or de- 
gree ; a greater quantity or amount of. 

Developed from the older use of Mo with partitive genitive. 
In many of the examples here given (where the sb. is 
abstract) the word would at an earlier date have been the 
adj. of quality = ‘greater* (see i g). 

c 2386 Chaucer Prol. 703 Vp on a day he gat bym moore 
moneye Than pat the person gat in ilonthes tweye. 1508 
Dunbar Flyitttg 133 Thow skaffis and beggis mair beir and 
aitis Nor ony cripill in Karrik bnd abowt, 1543 Udall 
Erasm, ApopJu 38 margin. The more hast y* wurst speedc. 
1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. iii. ii, 160 Perchance my Lord, I 
shew more craft then loue, x6xt Bible Exod. v. 9 Let 
there more worke be layde vpon the men, that they may 
labour therein. 2640 T. Carew Poetns (1652) 14 Give me 
more Love, or more Disdaine. X742 Loud. 4 Country Brew, t, 
(ed. 4) 26 So that the Bre\yer is capacitated.. to make more 
Ale. X78X J. Moore Piew Soc. It. (1790) I. xxxiv. 368 
There is more appearance of industry. 1830 Coleridge 
Table-t. XI May (1835) 1 . 125, I recognize more genius in 
the latter. 1850 M’^Cosh Div. Govt, iv. ii. (1855) 517 There 
is some truth, but there is more error, in each of these repre- 
sentations, 187s JowETT/’/<«'o(ed. 2) 1 . 405 Ten is two more 
than eight. 1895 R. L. Douglas in Booktnan Oct. 23/z 
Had he but shown a little more firmness and astuteness, 
i* b. with a (cf. many d). Obs. 
x68o Hickebinchx Mcroz W]^ 1716 1 . 250 If there be but 
two or three Fanaticks in a Parish,., they shall make more 
a Noise, more a Disturbance,..than all the rest. 

3 . (With sb. in//,) A greater number of . . . 

The earlier word is mo (see Mo a. 2) ; more in this use is 

not found in the Bible of 16x1 or Shsdupere. 

1584 Lyly Campaspe ni. xv. ^5 So in painting, the more 
colours, the better counterfeit. 2669 Sturmy Mari/teds 
Mag. 1. iL 15^ There was never more lame and decrepit 
Fellows .. as is now adays. 27x1 Steele Sped, No. 17 r 6 
If there shall be two or more Competitors for the same 
Vacancy, 177S Burke Sp. Cane. Amer. Sel. Wks. I. 231 
The more they multiply, the more friends you will have. 
2785 Paley Mor. Philos, m. iir. vr. (1841) 146 If to one man 
be allowed an exclusiveright to five or more women. 2836-7 
Sir W. Hamilton Metapk. xl. (1870) II. 409 Nature never 
works by more., instruments than are necessary. 2842 Ten- 
nyson Morte d Arthur 247 JMore things are wrought by 
prayer Than this world dreams of. 1845 Stephen Comm. 
Laws Eng. (187/ 1 . 83 With more or less restrictions. 

b. with ellipsis of sb. 

1656 Cowley Death Sir H. Wooiion 4 Who had so many 
Languages in store, That onely Fame shall speak of him 
in Viorel 

c. Existing in greater numbers, more numerous* 
Obs. exc. {rarely) in predicative use, 

' 1565 Stapleton tr. Bsacds Hist. 27 As though they had 

ben thrise as many more in number then they wer. 2590 
Swinburne Testaments 272 The fewer and weaker pre- 
sumptions giue place to the more & stronger. 2614 In 
Swayne Sarum Churchw. Acc. (1806) 164 It was agreed by 
the more voyces. 2885 Bible (K. V.) 2 Kings vi. x6 They 
that be with us are more [so 1762; zfixx moe] than they that 
be with them. 

4 . Additional to the quantity or number specified 
or implied; an additional amount or number of; 
further. Now rare exc. as preceded by an indefinite 
or numeral adj., e. g. any more, no more, some 
more ; fiiany more, two more, twenty more ; and in 
archaic phrases like without more ado. 

This use appears to have been devel^ed. from the advb. 
use as in anything, nothing more (see Ca 4 b). 

a 2300 K. Horn 834 Sire, ischal al one Wi|>ute more ymone 
Wib mi swerd wel ej)e Bringe hem J>r® *0 dej>e. 13., Sir 
Beues 3541 Beues. .tok J?® tresore anon rijte : Wi)? J^at and 
wik mor catel He made pc castel of Arondel. 2375 Bar- 
bour Bruce i. 242 He buskyt bym, but mar abad. c 2380 
(see Ado 3]. c 240P Maundev. (1839) xxxL 314 With outen 
ony more rehercyng. .of luarvaylles, <z tyxs-ffi Alexander 
xz8 How his land suld be lost withouten lett mare. 2570 
Satir. Poems RHbrm. x. 285 Quha siickit him, withouttm 
proces moir, 26^ C. Manners in xxth Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v. 25 Wee have every day newes of more 
townes token by the French in Holland. x8x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) 111 . 370 Then the wife received some rent for 
the bouses ; and afterwards .. the son was born, and.. the 
widow received more rent; then the son died .. and she 
received some more rent after his death. 2876 (see Ado 3]. 
b. with ellipsis of sb. 

2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hzst. (1776) I. 237 The Dead Sea .. is 
so exceedingly salt, that its waters seem scarce capable of 
dissolving any more. xSbz Dorothy Wordsworth ymli 
16 Apr. (1897) I. 2o6 As we went along there were more, 
and yet more. 2838 Dickens O, Twist ii, Oliver., basin 
and spoon in hand, said. .* Please, sir, I want some more ’ 

B, absol, and quasi-jA 
1 . Used absol. in the sense ‘greater*. 

+ a. In the phrases more and less, more and 
min ^ persons of all ranks ; all without exception. 

c 2205 Lay, 31253 Nefden heo none are of kan lasse no of 
kan mare, ah al pa ferde wes of-sla^en. axioo Assump. 
Pirg. (Ckimb. MS.) 62 Heo seruede boke lasse and more. 

C 2330 Artk. * Merl. 6650 ‘ As armes I ' gred alle . - k« 

more & ke lasse. c 2375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B) 136 
Haue mercie on vs, more & mynne. 2567 Gude 4 * Godlie 
BalL (S. T. S.) 43 Christ . . gaif the same Till his Apostillis 
mair and min. 2605 Shaks. Macb. v. iv. 22. 

f b. Used to render L. fttajores, elders, ancestors.. 
Also with plural inflexion as a sb. Obs. 

2382 Wyclif Deui. xxxii. 7 Aske thi fader, and he shal 
telle to thee, thi more fVulg. ma^ores lyas] and the! ^ulen 
seie to thee. — 2 Kings xv. 7 1 hey birieden h jth with bis 
xnoris [Vulg. cum majoribus suis} in the cytee of Dauitb. 
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f c. Till more : that which is greater. Obs. 

13B7-B T. UsK Test. Love 11. ix. (Skeat) 1. 7^ Every cause 
is more and worthier than thing caused, and in that mores 
possession al thinges Icsse hen compted. 7398 Toevisa 
Sart/i. De P. K. xnl. xxix. (Tollem. MS.), Some [fish] etej) 
'eueryoher..and Jie lesse is be mores mete, and ban bo more 
is his mete bat is more ban hee. niiPi/g-r.Sosvte (Caxton) 
(1839) 70 Nedes must the lesse he conteyned within the more. 
2. Something that is more ; a greater quantity, 
amount, degree, etc. 

n rioo Gerefa in Anglia (1886) IX. 259 Ac he mot rngoer 
witan se laisse je mare, c xil$ Lainb, Horn. 111 Du gede* 
jast mare and mare [orrg. (lElffic) p. 300 pu gaderast ma & 
ma]. a 1215 Leg. Kaih. 1561 pet ha nowSer ne ete lesse ne 
mare tweolf dahes fulle. a 1300 Cursor M.^ 10219 Suni wit 
lesse and sum wit mare. All pair vois pal yeld ai pare. 
111340 Hampole cxl, 8 Comm., My wordis myght 

marere pan pairs, e 141a Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 259 He 
wele lelle al and more, isoo-ao Dunbar Poe7ns xv. zx Sum 
askis mair than he deservis. x6ii Bible Exod. xvi. 17 And 
the children of Israel .. gathered some more, some lesse. 
163* ^IiLTON Peiiscroso 120 Where more is meant then meets 
the ear. 2735 Watts Logic 1. vi. § 10 All the Parts taken 
collectively.. must contain neither more nor less than the 
Whole. xS^RusKiNPr^/^nVuII. i77ThemoreIgot, the 
more 1 asked. 

b. followed by ^partitive. 

a 223S After. E. 308 H won he of hire naueS more ne lesce. 
1*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5951 So hat is quene deide, & of 
sorwe & sore Him com in ech half euere h® leng be more. 
1390 Gower Coft^ II. 136 The more he hath of worldes good, 
Tne more he wolde it kepe streyte. c 2460 Fortescue 
^ Lim. Mon. x. (1885) 132 For in tbo dayis ther was but 
litle more off the reaume off Fraunce in the kynges handes, 
but bat parte wich is callyd the lie off Fraunce. 1693 Dry- 
den ynvenal (1697) Ded. 15 An Heroique poem requires., 
as much, or more of the Active VirtuCj than the Suffering. 
x8o3-xa Bentham Ration, yudic. Evid. (1827) I. 509 The 
quack, that he may sell the more of his pills at one time, 
distribute.^ them gratis at another. 2856 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint, IV. V. xviii. § 5 We may see more and more of It the 
longer we look. x86o Tyndall Glac. i. lii. a8 The more 
1 saw of my guide the more I liked him. x886 Manch. 
Exatn. 13 Mar. 5/2 If money could be eaten or worn, the 
more we nad of it the better. 

c. Used predicatively : Something of greater 
importance or magnitude. To be more : to count 
for more, to be of greater importance. (Cf. the 
similar use of mztcA.) Also in phrases introducing 
a sentence or clause as expressing something more 
important than what has preceded, e. g. 'wAai is 
morej t (J/iat) more is. 

2484 Caxton Fables 0/ ^sop v. x, I shalle not cte the, 
For thow sholdest hurte my tendre stomak, and more is, 

1 shall this day haue better mete. 2377 tr. Bullingeds De' 
cades X. L (1502) 6 Yea, and that more is, should by adoption 
make them tne sonnes of God. x6oo Shaks. P; Z.ui.iL 
24X To say I and no, to these particulars, is more then to 
answer in a Catechisme. x6x8 Bolton Florus (1636) 143 
There is more in it, to keepe a Province, than to make one. 
1833 Tennyson Lady Clara Vere de V. 55 Kind hearts are 
more than coronets. 1842 Locksley Nall 142 And the 
individual withers, and Jhe world is more and more. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. z68 Honour and shame were 
scarcely more to him than light and darkness to the blind. 
2859 Farrar y. Home xvi. 204 He’ll carry ail our pro- 
visions ..up to the top, which is more than most of our 
A.C.’s would do. 

^ d. Or more : added to approximate designa- 
tions of quantity, to indicate that the actual amount 
is probably greater than that stated. Cf. 4 e. 

c Alfi/uxoet o/ Tales A damysell of be age of x 
yere or mor.^ x8oo Wordsw. Michael 473 Three years, or 
little more, did Isabel Survive her Husband. 

e. More or less ; appended to a designation of 
quantity to indicate that it is merely approximative. 

. 2589 Hakluyt Voy. 560 ^They [j^. sheep} . . Hue together 
in beards, in some 500. as it happeneth, more or lesse. 1709 
Loud, Gaz. No. 4509/3 Her Cargo of about 1000 Bushels 
. ^fench Salt, more or less. 1798 Times 28 June 4/1 Con- 
sisting of 91 acres, more or less, of excellent, .land. 

^ f. When coupled with less^ the word is some- 
times treated as a real sb., admitting of qualifying 
words. 

287^ Morley Ctfw/rww/Vtf iL 64 There is no discoverable 
law lixing precisely the more or -the less of these. 2884 tr. 
iu/rtf s Metapiu ii. vii. 327 Such effects as do not directly 
display a more or a^ less. 190a Phillimorb Sophocles In- 
trod. 83 The^ colouring of the phrase, its more or less of 
poetical and imaged quality. 

3. (With plural construction.) A greater number of 
the class specified; also, a greater number of persons. 

2629 Massinger Picture iv. li, I must confesse The more 
the merier. a 1633 G. Herbert yacula Prjid. 682 More 
have repented speech then silence. 1666 Stillincfl. Senn. 
Wks. 1710 I. XX It is hard to say whether ever any Age pro- 
duced more studious and skilful to pervert the design of 
Laws. .than this of ours hath done. x8t8 Digest 

(ed. 2) III. 303 More of the purch^er’s male ancestors have 
been descenaed from, .the femes in the higher classes. 

H The phr. more than one is followed by a verb 
in the sing., like Fr. plus a'un, 

2863 Oakeley Hist. Notes Tract. Movemt. 103 More than 
one who took a part in the more extreme developments of 
the work has since been conspicuous on the rationalistic 
side of more recent controversies. 

4- An additional quantity, amount, or number. 

a. Something else in addition to what is specified. 
Chiefly with prefixed word, anyi sotne^ no^ little^ 
much', for examples see thosewords ; also No more. 
For the advb. use of any ifiore^ see 040. 

CXX73 Lamb. Horn. 79 jif bu mare spenest of bine- i6xi 
SjiAics. Wint. T, IL L i63 Wc neede no more of your aduice. 


1697 Drvden Virg, Georg, iv. 763 This Answer Proteus 
gave, nor more he said. 2893 Sir E. E. Kay in Law 
Times Rep. LXXIII. 631/2 If the underwriters wanted to 
know more, they ought to have asked for information. 

b. ellipt, (as obj. of an omitted verb of * saying ’ 
or the like). Now somewhat arch. 

^2460-2822 [see No more A i b]. ? 2536 Latimer in Lett. 
Suppress. Monast. (Camden) 249 Butt of thys my dewtye 
moor att moor leyser. 1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 390 But 
more of this at our next meeting. 2396 Shaks. Merck. K 
II. vi. 20 Heere comes Lxirenzo, more of this hereafter. 2863 
Chevt. News 14 Feb. 84/x Lubricating Oils. — Some con- 
signments to hand, of which more again, 

fc. IVii/iout more (Sc. but mair, etQ .) without 
anything further or additional ; often = without 
more ado, without delay. Without less^ without 
more ; but min or more : without addition or 
diminution; exactly. Ohs, 

1297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 81 panne beb ber in walis wil? 
outeMor. asysa Cursor M, beriing his bodi 

bare Adam and eue wit-outen mare, c 2374 Chaucer Troy- 
lus IV. 205 (233) They yafhymAntenorwitboute more. 2375 
Sc, Leg. SainU i. (Petrus) 51 Na clatbis he had, at ware 
gude, bot kirtil and clok, but mare. Ibid. Hi. (Andreas) 12S 
Forowtine ony mare to be bordale I wente ine by. 2447 
Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 83 And anoon iulyan wj’th out 
moor For hir to presoun hys offyeers sent. 2552 Lyndesay 
Moitarche z'jyz Fourhundreth stageis and four score In cir- 
cuit,^ but myn or more. 1560 Rolland Crt. Fenus I. 802 
Inclining law but mair this Nimph anone,..Schosaid [etc.]. 

fd. With the mair (Sc.) : ?=‘andmore*. Obs, 

Reg. Privy Council Scot. i. 257 Quhairat that re- 

nianit thir twa yerls bigane, with the mair. 2568 Ibid. 636 
Fourty thowsand stane wecht of leld ure, with the main 

e. And more : used (chiefly after a statement of 
quantity or number), to indicate an indefinite or 
unspecified addition to what has been mentioned, 

axzz^Ancr. R. 34 per heo lel ine prisune uour busend 
3er & moare. <22300 Cursor M. 5056 He hint him in his 
armes b^^ And kyst him, fourti sithes and mare \GStt. sexti 
sith or mar], c 1400 Gainelyn 205, I wold ^eue ten pound 
by lesu Crist I and more. 2450 Paston Lett, I. 126 Peris 
Brusy..hadde x m*. Frenshe men and more. <rx^70 Got. 
Gaw. 480 Be it wes mydmome and mare, marktt on the 
day. x6io Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 48 Had I not Fovvre, or fiue 
women once, that tended mei Thou hadst; and more, 
Miranda. 2856 Aytoun Bothwelt 1. xxv, They call me 
savage, brutal, base, And more. 

f. Other persons than that or those mentioned. 

2896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lesd xxx, More than I, 

if truth were told, Have sto^ and sweated hot and cold. 

^g. Often rhetorically treated as a real sb, 
with qualifying words : The * something more * 
that has been spoken of or implied in the context. 

. c x6oo Shaks. Sonn, xl, What hast thou then more then 
thou hadst before?. .All mine was thine before thou hadst 
this more. 2690 LockeHum. Und. II. xvii. § 25 He knows 
the depth to be so many fathoms, and more ; but how much 
that more is, he hath no distinct notion at alL 2849 M. 
Arnold To IndeP- Preacher^ Know, man hath all which 
Nature hath, but more. And in that more He all his hopes 
of good. 1849 Clough Dipsychus il v. Hints haunt me ever 
of a more beyond. 

C. adv. 

1, In a greater degree, to a greater extent. 

a. qualifying a verb, a ppl. adj., an adjectival 
or advb. phrase, or the whole predication. 

csi’jsLamb. Horn. 47 For-bi ba engles heom \MS. hem 
heO] rested mare benn on sum oSer dei. c 1200 Ormin 4662, 
& mare lufesst tu halt pann ohht off Godess wille. 
c 2380 Wyclif.S'^/. III. 350 And bus b^i loven more 
ber ordre ban Crist. 2412 Rolls qpPar/t. HI. 650/2 For as 
myche I am a Justice, that more than an other comun 
man scholde have had me more dlscretly and peesfully. 
X43X-2 in Wills ^ Ifw. N, C. (Surtees) I. 70 fiote, And 
touching tidinges..! haue charged berar of this to c’tfie 
yow mor at large, 2538 Starkey England i. ii, 27 Surely 
they wold mor extyine hyt then they dow. 2597 Beard 
Theatre God's yudgem, (16x2) 335 To reuengc himselfe more 
at full vpon the citizens. 1662 Gurnall Chr, in Ar7n. iii. 
verse ig. Hi. § 4. 677 If any In the World need walk pen- 
dantly upon God, more than others, the Minister is he. 
1677 Earl Ors(Ebx Art oT W ar 15 More at home, and at 
ease, and safety. 2694 F. Bragce Disc. Parables xi. 384 
A man is never more himself, than when he exercises his 
reason upon the best of objects, religion. 1706 Pope Let. 
to Wycherley so Apr.j Some [verses].,! have entirelynew 
express’d, and turned more into Poetry. 2735 Berkeley 
Reasons for not replying Mr, Walton § 7 The more he 
explains, the more I am puzzled. 1742 Young Ni. Th. ii. 
28 O lime ! than gold more sacred ; more a load Than lead, 
to fools. 2797 Godwin ii. 10, I shall be. .more 

a man and less a brute. 1797-8 Jane Austen Sctisc ^ Sens. 
xxxi, Every friend must be made still more her friend by 
them (her sufferings}. 2836 Lett.fr. Madras {iB^^) 20 The 
more trifies and the less worth telling they seem to you, the 
more valuable to me at such a distance. 2855 Wjiewell in 
Todhunter Acc, Writ. (1876) II. 404 The notion must be 
followed much more into detail tnan he has done. 2857 
Buckle Civiliz, 1. ii. xxz The Hne arts are addressed more 
to the imagination ; the sciences to the intellect., 

b. qualifying an adj. or adv., to form the com- 
parative. 

With most adjs. and advs. of more than one syllable, and 
with all of more than two syllables, this is the normal mode 
of forming the comparative. A few monosyllables (e.g. 
pgiitijust) normally form their comparatives in this way 
instead of taking the suflix •er. 

c 2x73 Lamb. Horn, 5 pcs wc ahte to been b® edmoddre 
and ba mare imete. 2340 Hampolb Pr. Cousc. 858 And 
what es mar horibel in stede pan a man es when he es dede? 
237s Barbour Bntee vii. 555 He beheld hir ma>T ynkirly. 
27 XX Steele Sped. No. 6 P 2 He finds Rest more agree- 
able than Motion. s-jBZ Mrs. Hughes Henry 4* Isabella 


1.^180 He was. .more gallant, more generous, more evervi 
thing that is agreeable in youth, than his brother iSt 
Southey in Life (1850) V. 206 His merits are every dav 
more widely acknowledged. x8sx Landor Popery It « 
more just that a bishop’s salary should be reduce^d to a 
thousand a-year than an admiral’s to three hundred. i88i 
tr. Lotze's Logic 348 The true law is far more compflcai^ 

c. Often prefi.xed to monosyllabic and disyllabic 
adjs. and advs. ^yhich have otherwise a regular 
comparative in ^er\ as more iruej more busy.vton 
often = truer y busier^ oftener. 

By mod. writers this alternative form is used (x) for special 
emphasis or clearness ; (2) to preserve a balance of phrase 
when other comparatives with ‘more’ occur in the context* 
(3) to qualify the whole predicate rather than the single 
adj. or adv. 

c 1330 R. Brunnb Chron. (1810) 235 Was neuer at Saynt 
Denys f^le holden more hy. syi,o Ayenb. 63 Ac |)eleaz- 
inges Hkinde byeb more grat zenne, c 2400 Maundev.(i839) 
xxx. 305 He rennethe more fasle than ony of the tother. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur vn. vii. 222, 1 am a geniyl man 
borne and of more hyghe lygnage than thou. 1597 Hookes 
Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxx. § 4 So that of the two indefinite ordina. 
tion.,doth come more neere th’ Apostles example. 1645 
Ord, Lords 4 - Com. Sacram. i Neuer had they more high 
and strong engagements, a 2649 Drumm.of HAWTH.P<?e;;« 
Wks. (1711) 3 Their arms more white than milk. 1650 \v, 
Brough Sacr. Princ. (1650) 277 Thou wilt live moreuel, 
and dye much better. 27^ Goldsm. Ess. Misc. Wks, 1837 

1. x6o With a voice more rough than the Staffordshire giant's. 
2^98 Coleridge Anc. Mar. vi. v, Fly, brother, flyl more 
high, more high ! 2803-5 Wordsw. Solitary Reaper 21 Or 
is It some more humble lay? 1849 M.hZKXSLKx HisU Eng. 
ix. 11.442 He was more busy than they had ever known 
him. 1849 M. Arnold Mycerinus 27 , 1 look'd for life more 
lasting, rule more high. 2851 Whewell Grotius 1 . 99 The 
opposite opinion, as it is the more common, so does it seem 
to us the more true. 2877 Morley Crit, Misc. Ser. 11. zir 
A clumsy collector, who more often than not knew neither 
how to read nor to write. 

d. Formerly often prefixed pleonastically to the 
comparative of the adj, or adv. Obs, exc, arch. 

In quot. CX205 the use is not pleonastic. 

[c 1205 Lay. 4349, & bu esr muchele ahtere & ec mare- 
hardere.} 1340 Ayenb, 61 An eddre..bet yemb more 
zuybere b^nne hors. Ibid. 64 Hi byeb worse banne 
b® gyewes. C1400 Maundev. (2839) iv. 29 That Lond is- 
mecnemorehottere than it is here. 2470-85 MALORv^rMwr 
XX. vi. 806 Ye shold haue the same dethe or a more shame- 
fuller dethe. 2562 T, Hoby tr. Castiglione' s Courtyer 11. 
(2577) Kviijb, More cxcellenter it cannot be, nor more 
su bliiler. 1589 Rare Tri, Love Fort* in Five Old Ploys 
(Roxb. Club) 122 If thou escape the perrill of distresse, My 
feare and care is twenty times more lesse. 2398 Grenewby 
Tacitus' Ann, iv, i. (1622) 89 He vsed sometime largesse 
and lauishing ; butmoreoftnerindustrieanddiligence. 2669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag, i. ii. 25, 1 should be glad. .Jo sec 
a more equaller Balance among Sea*men, and their Iin- 
ployers, 2676 Wood yml, in Ace. Sev, Late Voy. i. (iw) 
266 Captain Hawes ship got clear, wearing more^ rounder* 
283a Tennyson CEnone Poems (2833) 56 But Pans was to 
me More lovelier than all the world beside. 

e. More and more : in an increasing degree. 

cxzoo Ormin 676 He wile himm ferenn, jiff he & 

skerrenn marc & marc, c 2250 Gen, 4 
ben wursiped mor and mor. a 2300 Cursor M. sSyS Pat 
rise and bredes ai mare and mare. i^ijGude^GodlieBaU, 
(S.T.S.) 9 Greuand God ay moir and moir, 273* Berkeley 
Atciphr.v. § 7 Men grow daily more and more wicked. 
1875 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) 1. 46 At this he blushed more and 
more. , 

f. with ellipsis of the word or sentence qiialinea. 

Also (now more frequently) more so, where so is 
substituted for the omitted part. The more = the 
rather, the more so (because^ etc.). . 

2340 Ayenb. szj He ssolde by wel perfect and yblissed me 
bise wordle and more ine b® obre. ? 2462 P aston Lett. Is. 74 
And hevery man wyl sey wel ther of, the mor cause he is a 
gentylman,..and in gret penur. 2562 T. Hoby tn C<T«ir- 
lione's Courtyer ii. (1577) N iij b. I wyl we defer the whole 
vntil to morow, the more for that I thynke it well done wee 
folowe the L. Julians counsel. 2640 O. Sedgwicke Christ 
Counsell How much more, when thy crowne is losingl 
173s Berkeley Def. Freedhink. in Math, §28 Inis is so 
plain that nothing can be more so. 2852 M. Arnold w 
Farewell viii, I too have wish'd, no woman more, in« 
starting, feverish heart away. 2862 Borrow Wna Wales 
lii, ‘ Are the Welsh, .as clannish as the Highlanders? said 
I. ‘ Yes *, said he, ‘ and a good deal more 1876 Besant 
& Rice Gold. Butterfly Pro!, i, The^ English servant was 
dressed like his master, but ‘more-so’. . . v 

g. Any more, no more (dial, also more simply; 
are used to exclude or deny a second clause equally 
with a first. See No more C. 4 . 

1838 Jas. Grant Sk. Lond. 209 Faith, Sir ! she did no 
come back again at a’, mair than the iiher. 2844 Linga 
Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. vii. 273 These. .did not, any more 
than those.., lead to controversy. 2875 Jovvett rraw 
(ed. 2) I. 222 Poets, who ought not to be allowed, any more 
than flute-girls, to come into good society. 

h. Afore like (colloq.) » nearer (a specinecl 

number or quantity^ Cf. something like, nothing 
like (Like a, 2 €). . , ^ 

■2902 W. Headlam in Class. Rev. XVI. 348/1 Some 200 
conjectures.., among whi^ Mr. Housm.'ui considered 4 
quite certain; I gladly adopted more like 12 m my pros 
version. , _ 

2. Phr. More or less (fless or more, '\more or 
min, etc.) : in a greater or less de^ce ; to a greater 
or less extent. Hence with negativ^: (Not) at all- 

<22223 Aficr. R. 92 Eftcr bet me luuc3 hinc more o3er 
lesse. 1390 Gower Confl.soi Riht so ne mor nc 
c 2398 CiTXucer Fortune 61 The sec may ebbe and flowed 
mooVe or Icsse. ?c240o Peiy fob 243 m 26 Pol. Poeutr 
225 Though I offende more or mynne. 2526 Pilgr. Perj. 
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(W. de W. 1531) 27 b, Ought to folowe bym more -or lesse 
euery persone after his nabilite. 16*5 Hart Aitat. Ur. 
II. iv, 74 This fluxe continued lesse or more for some few 
dayes after. 1683 Moxo.v Mech. Excrc.y Printing^Tax. f 7 
It will more or less job against every Letter, 1711 Addiso.w 
Sj>eci. No. 21 ? 3 Lawyers, .that are more or less passionate 
according as they are paid for it. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 
827 Formerly fluxes more or less compound were employed 
for these purposes. 1855 Hr. Martineau (1877) 

I, 39 , 1 certainly never believed, more or less, in the ‘ essen» 
tial doctrines* of Christianity. Ibid, ijo, I could not afford 
to ride, more or less. 1863 hiRS. Carlyle Deti. (1B83) IH* 
173, I had had pain more or less in my left arm for two 
months. 

fb. Jilof'e and less (fuore and min) : altogether, 
entirely, as a whole. (Cf. B. i a.) Ods. 

' a 1300 Cursor M. 13664 J>air strijf he wist bath less and 
mare, <:i4ao Lydg. Assembly 0/ Gods 306 Clad all in 
purpur was she more & lesse. c 1560 Rolland Seven Sages 
243 , 1 sail 30W schaw the mater mair and min. 1567 Gude 
^ Godlie Ball. (S.T.S.) 29 Quhat I haif tholit les and mair. 

3 . Qualifying a predicate or a predicative adjunct 
as being applicable in greater measure or degree 
than another. Hence often used to indicate that 
the one predicate, etc., is more correct than the 
other, or (by way of euphemism or cautious state- 
ment) that the former and not the latter expresses 
the truth. Cf. Rather adv. 5 a, b. 

CS2QO Vices 4* Virtues 39 pe soSe luue of godd, hie is 
mare on werkes 3 anne on wordes. csyjs^c. Leg. Saints 
xiv. {Lucas) 40 Luke mad his ewangel syne, of thingis hard 
mar pan of sene, c X477 Caxton Jason 78 Fro day to day 
they apayred more than amended. *546 Hey^vooo Prov. 
(1867) 9 He shall let fall all, And be more fraid then hurt. 
1568 Grafton Chron. 11 . 29 Which.-, was done more of 
pride than of compassion. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ir, ii. 17 
More huge in strength then wise in workes he was. x6z6 
B. JoNSON Fpigrams XXXV, A Prince that rules by example, 
more than sway. 1653 Bvtler Hud. r. i. 30 But here our 
Authors make a doubt, Whether he were more wise, or 
stout. 1834 Meowin Angler in IVales xxv\. II. 146 Alore 
dead than alive. 1837 Buckle Civiliz. I. vii. 331 The Puri- 
tans were more fanatical than superstitious. 1899 Westut. 
Gaz. 17 Aug. 2/1 The railways are laid more with a stra- 
tegical purpose than with a view to [etc.], 
i Additionally, in addition. (Cf. A. 4.) a. In 
negative, interrogative, or hypothetical contexts; 
In repetition or continuance of what has taken place 
up to a particular time; further, longer, again. 
Frequent in phrases ever more, never more (see 
EvEHiioRE, Nevermore), onee more (see Oi;cE 8 b). 
The phrase any more (see B, 4 a), in which more 
is the absolute adj., is used advb. in the same sense, 
and has superseded the simple adv. except in 
rhetorical or poetic use. ^ See also No more adv. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. iMatt. xxn. 46 Ne nan ne dorste of 5 ant 
dsxe hyne nan Jjing mare axixean. c Passion our Lord 
39 m O. E. Aiisc. 38 Anon he nyne byleuede more to vondy. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 14001 3 y f 3 ® chalange 
hym any mare, c 1400 Gamelyn 265 Ther was noon with 
Gamelyn wolde wrastle more. i$z6 Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W . 
1531) 2X2 But now he shall neuer dye ony more, xdxo 
Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 294 If thou more murmur‘st. i6ix 
Bible vni. xa Hee. .sent forth the doue, which returned 

not againevnto him anymore. 1709 Steele TViZ/tj^No. 
83 p 3 Little did I think I should ever have Business of this 
Kind on my Hands more. X7xa — Sped. No, 272 p i She is 
now odious to her Mistress for having so often spoke well 
of me, that she dare not mention me more. 1784 Cowper 
Task V. gr Where neither grub, nor root, nor earth-nut, 
now Repays their labour more. 1870 Ruskin Lect. Art vii. 
§ 1S2 Since their day, painting has never flourished more. 
1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixiv. 69 Not for silky tiara nor 
amice . . Recks she at all any more. X885-94 R. Bridges 
Eros iff Psyche xiv, But never call me woman more, 
if soon I cannot lure her from her height divine. 

b. In addition to what has been specified or 
implied ; besides, moreover. Now used only after 
a designation of quantity or number (whether de- 
finite or indefinite), indicating an addition which 
swells a previous total. 

c laoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 3 Hit lasteS hf® wuke fulle and 
sum del more, axzzS Ancr. R. 426 Siggen. .Pater noster 
& Aue Maria biuoren mete, and efter mete also, & Credo 
moare. X37S Barbour Brttce xii. 314, I wat nocht quhat mar 
say sail 1 . a 1550 Freiris Berwik 393 in Dunbars Poems 
(S.T. S.) 298 Baith breid and wynCj and vthir thingis moir. 
JS73TUSSER Husb. (X878) xgs Of siluer, golde, of precious 
stones, and treasures many more. 1S77-S7 Holinshed 
Hist. Scot. 430/1 To which he more added these speeches. 
e 1578 in Household Ord. (1790) 241 The Lord Chaunccllor. . 
fee 4x9/. or. od. For his attendance in the Star-chamber, 
200 o o. More, by the names of annuities 300 o a xs^ 
Burgh Rec. Glasgow {lZ^6) 1 . 142 Item^ fyvetene schiUin^is 
for the price of ane hogheid ; item, mair, twentie sex schil- 
Ungis viij**. for ane lang courchay; item, mair, twentie 
scmilingis for ane cod and codwalr. i6r6 B. Jonson Epi- 
grams xxxiii, He not offend thee with a vaine tearc more. 
X707 Mortimer Husb. (x/ai) I. 35 It will ripen in about a 
Month’s time more. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 11. (Globe) 500, 
I won’t have one Creature touch’d more, upon Pain of 
DeatL xy66 Golusm. Fie. IV. i. After an interval of twelve 
years, we had two sons more. 

5 . Expressions in which more (in sense B. 2) is 
followed by than with a designation of number or 
quantity admit of being used instrumentally or 
adverbially, as in * more than ten years old\ The 
analogy of these has given rise to expressions like 
‘more than once’ (a multiplicative corresponding to 
the quasi-numeral ‘ more than one’). Hence, from 
the i6th c. onwards, more than has been placed 


I before adjs;, advs., vbs., and descriptive sbs., to in'di- 
I cate that the word thus qualified is (in some obvious 
i respect) inadequate to the intended meaning.- 
Cf. the similar uses of plus guam in Latin. 
c 1440 ^ iphabet of Tales 196 The scriptur of hsim is mor 
J)an ccclxxij yere old. 1 553 Respublica t. iL 32 (Brandi) 
And yonder he cometh— me thinketh more then half madde. 
1573 Reg. Privy Council Scot. IL 168 The grit murtheris 
and mair then beastlie crewelteis usit..aganis the trew 
Christianis. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay’s Voy. u 
xviii, Sheepe, which haue very long tay les more then a foote 
long. x6xs G. Sandys Trav. 58 It is. .more then con- 
jectured, that Mahomet grounded his devised Paradise, 
upon the Poets invention of EHsium. ixx6z6 Bacon Ch: 
Conirov. Wks. X879 I, 344 It is more than time that there 
were an end.. made of this immodest, .manner of writing. 
X696 Dryden Lucian Prose Wks: 1800 III. 360 For this 
reason he calls himself more than once an A^yrian. X743 
Young Nt. Tk, iii. 69 So frequent death, Sorrow, be more 
than causes, he confounds. 2777 Chatham Sp. on Address 
x8 Nov., These more than popish cruelties. z8i8 BVROif 
Mazeppa xiii, *Twas more than noon. 2834 ^IEDwm 
in Wales I. 203 Places that it was hardly safe to have 
descended at more than a walk. 1847 Disraeli Tattered 
111. O, my more than sister, *iis hell I 2867 Ruskin Time 
Tide xix. § 116 My much more than disrespect for the 
Jamaica Committee, x^o L’Estrance Miss Mit/ord 1 . 
V, 163 The orator was more than usually brilliant. 1889 
D. Hannay Capt. Marryat 147 ‘The Little Savage ’..ends 
by being mote than a Uttle tiresome. 

b. Neither more nor less than : exactly, pre- 
cisely, (that) and nothing else. 

So F. ni plus ni moins que. 

c 1^60 Sir R. Ros La Belle Dame 305 For my desire is 
nothir more ne lesse Butmyserulsetoaoofor your ple.sance. 
*749 Fielding Tom Jones v. i. The drama, which he will 
have contain neither more nor less than five acts. 2843 
Borrow Bible in Spain xxxvt, The first step which I took 
. .was a very bold one- It was neither more nor less than 
the establishment of a shop for the sale of Testaments. 

6. Used conjunctioually to introduce a clause or 
sentence which is of the nature of an important 
addition. Now only arch, chiefly in nay more, 
X2.i^\y{and)more, Formerly also fworc Cf. 
Mairatour {Sc.), Moreover. More by token : 
see Token s 5. 

X390 Gower Couf II. 83 To tile lond.,Satumus of his 
oghne wit Hath founde ferst, and more yit Of Chapman- 
hode he fond the weie. a 1578 Limdesay (Pitscottie) Chron. 
Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 85 Mair, it had bene goode for the com- 
mone welll of Scottland that [etc.]. X59Z Shaks. Two Cent. 
ir. iv. 179 We are betroathd : nay mote, our roariage howre 
. ..Determin'd of. x6oz — Ham.u.\L 226 This in Obedience 
bath my daughter shew’d me : And more aboue hath his 
soliciting . . All giuen to mine eare. 1615 W. Lawson Coitntry 
Housevj. Card. (1626) 19 More then this, there is no tree 
like this for soundnesse. 1683 Creech tr. Lucretius 11. 
(ed. 3) 43 But more, *us nothing strange that every Mass 
Seems quiet and at rest. 2870 Dasent Annals (ed. 4) II. 

X5 He was industrious, and more, he was handsome. 2905 
A. R, Whitham Watchers by the Cross ii. is Tradition , . 
tells us that she was wealthy^ influential and beautiful, and 
yet before her conversion living a life of wotldllness,— more, 
a life of deadly sin. 

i" 7 . quasi-/^<?/. » Plus i. Obs. 

*543 Papers Hen. VIII (1830) I. 796 Item, 2 of the 
gretest bulkes that may be gotten, more the hulke.s that 
rydeth within the havyn. 2694 Holder Harmony (plate 
opp. p. X2o), 5 to 4 more Diesis... $ to 3 more Diesis & 
comma. 17^ W, Jones Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 67 That 
Number more one. 

IKTore, Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 moare, £f. 

More 

JL inir. To take root, become rooted; chiefly I 
c 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 163 [Hie] sewen on his lond godes 1 
word for sede and bit morede on here heorte and weacs 
and wel hea3h. 2607 Schol. Disc. agst. Anlichr, i, i. 42 
They gaue them scope ..not only to moare but also to 
spread, and Anally to gaine that height in which at thb day 
we find them. x8*s Jennings Obs. Dial. W. Eng. 56 To 
More, v.n. to root ; to become fixed by rooting. 

+ 2 . trans. To root, implant; to establish. Obs. 
<2x300 Leg. Rood (1871) 28/126 To one hi [the three trees] 
were alle icome And Xmored so uaste also hat hi ne mbte 
awei be inome, C2330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 
16587 Whenne.,he folk was wel y-mored. exsto Sir 
Femmb. 2834 Hure loue ys mored on he ful vaste. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xiv. ii. (1495) 466 Noo thynge on 
lyue maye growe but yf he be rotyd and moryd in sub- 
staunce of erthe. Ibid. xv. xxxvit (Tollem. MS.), Seuen 
naclones of them were of children of Canaan, in pe whiche 
he curse h^* ^euen to them, was y moret, as it were^by 
heritage. 1593 Bilson Govt. Christ’s C/u 13 The grounding 
vs in faith, moring vs in hope, and rooting vs in charltie. 

3 , To uproot, root uf. 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10263-4 pe erchebissopes wodes ek 
he king bet ecbon pat me morede al clene vp, hii^ h®^ ne 
blleuede non. pat ech tre were vp mored, hat it ne spronge 
namore here. 1890 GloucesterGloss. s.v. More^., To more, _ 
to root up. 

Hence Moring-.ax, an ajte for ‘ moring ’ trees. 

*777 Horx Subsecivx 277 (E.D.D.). 1787 Grose Provinc, 
Gloss., Morting-ax, an ax for grubbing up the roots of 
trees. 1890 Gloucester Gloss, 
f Store, Obs. Also 3-4 more, 5 mooryn. 

[f. More a. Cf. MDu.,MLG. miren (Du. vermeeren, 
vermeerderen), OHG. merdn (MHG. niiren, mod.G. 
mehren),'] 

1 . traits. To increase, augment, exaggerate. 
a X300 Cursor M. 2354 To mare h« medes of his fai, 2340 
Ayenb. 79 Of h® guides h®* god him ylend uor to mory. 
Ibid, X75 Efterward me ssel zigge najt onlepilJche h® zennes 
ac h® aboutestondinges alle pet moreh h® zennes. 139a 
Gower Con/, III. 247 What he wol make lasse, he lassetb. 


What he wol make more, he moreth. 2433 Lydg. St. Ed- 
mund 1. 891 So was he besy the tresour, that men calJe 
Rem publicam, to moren and amende. CZ440 Jacob's Well 
xvi. Ill To encresyn & to moryn hi mede in bJysse. 03440 
Proiup.- Parv, 343/1 Moryn, or make more {H. rooorj*n), 
majoro. <2x450 m Eng. Gilds (1870) 451 In moryng the 
pris of the Uuere. 245o-*S3o Myrr. our Ladye 209 Then 
the kynge of all bJysse mored byy treasure puttynge in to 
yt a lyuynp sowle. 1483 Vu/g. obs Terentio 15 He drediih. 
lest thy olde angyr or hardnes be mored or incresyd. 

2 . intr. To become increased or augmented. 
14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy nr. xxvil. (1555) S j, They him- 
besought. .on their woo to rewe. That lykly was to more 
fed. 1513 mornej and renewe. CX430 — Min. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 243 For rihte as Ver ay moreth in grennesse, So doth 
childhood in amerows lustynesse. 

More, var. Mohdr ; obs. f. Moos; 

- 3 nore> (moej), suffix, forming advs. of place 
(rarely of time) in the comparative degree (most 
of which have given rise to adjs. of identical form).: 
Chiefly appended to advs. having already the com- 
parative ending -er, as in backermore, downermore, 
farthermore, furthermore, hindermore, innermore, 
outermore, overmore, ratliermore, utUrmore ; in the 
i6-i7th c. a few formations occur in which it is 
added to a- positive or uncompared adv., as hind- 
more, hithermore, inmore. Sc. yonder mair. 

The suffix is identical with More adv. ; the 
addition* of this adv. to comparatives occurs in 
Scandinavian, as ON, fyrrmeir earlier, Jirrmeir 
farther off, nkrmeir nearer, OSw. inndrmer 
= Innermore, nithirmer « Nethermore. The 
earliest. instances in Eng. occur in the Ormulum 
{furthermore) and the Cursor Mundi {farther^ 
more, innermore) ; it is therefore likely that the 
use was originally due to Scandinavian influence.- 
But the majority of the comparatives in -more were 
' formed to correspond to previously existing super- 
latives in -MOST, -which were partly altered forms 
of OE, superlatives in -m-est, and partly new forma- 
tions on the analogy of these. 

More bery, obs. form of Mdlberbt. 
Moreclacke : see Mortlake. 
t lt£o‘recrop. Obs. rare. Also 6 {7 erron.) 
merecrop. [?f. More a. 4 - Chav sb.^ (sense 2).] 
The plant Burnet Saxifrage, Pimffinella Saxifraga. 

ai4oa-$o Stockholm Med. MS, 194 Pympernol or selfhol 
or weyewourib or morecrop : ipia tnator, 1597 Gerards 
Herbal App., Merecrop is PimpernelL 
Moreen (morf’n). Also 8 morin©. [Of obscure 
origin; possibly a fanciful formation on Moire, 
Cf. Morella.] a stout woollen or woollen and 
cotton material either plain or watered, used for 
curtains, etc. Also attrib, 

<21692 Etheredge Sotig 0/ Basset 4 Wks. (2704) 287 Let 
Equipage and Dress de^air. Since Basset is come in ; For 
nothing can oblige the Fair Like Mony and Morine. 2796 
Charlotte Smith Marchmont 111 . 67 A high, long, old- 
fashion room, with a dark blue morine bed at the end of it. 
1797 Bradford Parish Ace. (E. D. D.), Moreen and lace, 
X2r. id. Making a curtain of it before the organ, 142. id, 
1823 J. F. Cooper Pioneers vii, Her petticoat of green 
mooren. 1857 J. H. Walsh Dorn. Econ. 283 Woollen 
damasks and moreens are sold at from ^d. to zr. 6 d. per 
yard, a 1864 Hawthorns Dolliver Rom. (1883) 15 The old 
gentleman . . pulled aside the faded moreen curtains of his 
ancient bed. 1905 Longm. Mag. July xgS She had dis- 
carded horsehair for cretonne and moreen for dimity. 

b. Comb . : moreen-damask, moreen-ailk. 

2837 T. Hook Jack Bragxx. III. 285 An unsavoury smell 
of pitch, moreen-damask, savoury viands, and fresh paint. 
18^ John Bull 2 Mar. 151/2 A dress of blue moreen silk, 
Mo’refold, adv. rare. [f. More a. + -eoid.J 
More times over, 

1830 Marryat Kin^s Own xli, There is no talent which 
returns morefold than courage. 

Morefotmd, variant of Moefound. 

Moreghen, obs. fonn of Mobn. 
t BIOTehand, adv. Ohs. rare. [f. More a. + 
H.ikd sb. Cf. least hand (Lease a. 3) and 
Hard sb. 4 c.] = More adv. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 475 What more-hond mo3te he 
acheue Jrat hade endured [etc]. 

Morehen, morehen(ii)e, obs. if. Moobher. 
Moreings : see Mobikgs. 

Morein, Morels, obs. if. Moebain, Mobeis. 
BEoreisb. (moa-rij), a. coUoq. Also moriah. 

[f- More a. + -ISH.] That makes one desire more. 

1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. g How do you like this Tea, 
Colonel ? Well enough, Madam ; but metblnks It Is a little 
more-ish. 2886 Peasant Nov. 187 The beer was the best 
they had ever drank in their lives and lasted so ‘ morish 

1901 Advt., M ’s Extra Cream Toffee is ‘Morcish*. 

More you eat, More you want. 

Morel (mored), sbl- Fonns: 3-5 morele, 6 
xnorroU, 5 moreolo, 5-9 morelle, 6*8 morel], 

5- morel, [a. OF. morele (mod.F. morelle') = Pr., 

It., med.L. morella-, prob. the fem. of morel ( = It. 
morello ) : see JIoeei, a. Cf. MDu., Du. moreel.] 

1 . A name applied to varions plants also known 
as Nightshade; chiefly the lllack Nightshade. 

( = /ett/ morel-, see a). 

c 126s Voc. Plants in Wr.-Wulcker 558/25 Morella, morele, 
atterloirc c 1400 Lan/ranPs Cirjtrg. 55 Putte to kis jnedt- 
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cvn be ios of sum cold erbe: as morel, peny\vort, virge 
nastons. 14. . MS, Line. Med. 1C 29s (Halliw.) Tak moreoles, 
and the rate of everfeme that waxes on the ake. 1483 Cath. 
Ami 243/2 Moreile, quedam herba esU iolatmm. 1519 
Hobman 110 Purple veluette of Vnde: that hath 
thecoloureof moreile, or vyolette, or roustyi^on ; is mposte 
of pryce. 1546 Phaer Bk. Childr. (1553) S vj, The iuyee 
of morel, otherwyse called nightshade. 1598 Sylvester 
Dti Bartas ii. i. 11. Imposture 580 Thou secst, no wheat 
Helleborus can bring; Nor barley, from the madding 
Morrell spring. i6or Holland Pliny II. 58 Morel or Night- 
shade, 1707 Curios, in Husb. 4- Card, 256 If we make use 
of the Juice of Poppy, of Morel,.. or of Hen-bane, we shall 
have Fruits of a Narcotick and Soporative Virtue. 1836 
J, M. Gully Magendie's Fonmd. (ed. 2) i44 Solania..may 
be employed in ml cases where the extract of the morel or 
the bitter-sweet is indicated. v ^ - l c . - 

attrib. 1544 Phaer Regim. Lyfe (iS53) C y b, Seeth it 
in nightshade or morell water. 

2 L Petty morel, also 6 petermorell, peti- 
morel, petiemorel. 

a. The black nightshade {Solanwn ni^uw), 

c X4SO M£. Med, Bk. (Heinrich) 85 Take groundeswele, 
lemke, chiken mete, daysyes, reubarbe, petit morel, & herbe 
benet. 1548 Turner Names Herhes (i88x) 75 Solanwn 
liortense..\% called in EngUshe Nyghtshade, or pet^ morel 
..in frenche Morel. 1578 Lyte Dodoens ill. Ixxxix. 444 
Thegreene leaves ofPetiemorel, or Nightshade, pounde with 
parched barley meale, is maruelous profitable . . layd to 
Saint Antonies fire. x6xi Cotgr., Moreile^ the hearbe 
Morell, pettie Morell, garden Nightshade, was Bradley 
Fam, Diet, s.v. Headache^ Dissolve four or five Grains of 
Camphire, in either Lettice, Petty-Morel, or Purslain- 
Water. 1879 Prior PlanUn, s.v. Morely Petty-Morel^ the 
garden nightshade, Solarium nigrunti L. 

b. 17 ,S. American spikenard, Aralia racemosa. 

1846-50 A. Wood Class-bk, Bot, 294 Aralia racemosa, 

Pettymorrel. Spikenard, in Century Diet, 

3 . Great morel, Atropa Bellaaonna (Treas. 

Bat. 1866). 

IKEorel (more*l), sb^ Also 7-8 morell, 9 
moreile. [app. a. F. mordle (Cotgr. 1611 ; not 
in recent Diets.) : see Mobello.] A morello 
cherry. Also morel cherry. 

x6xx COTCR.J Morell Cherries ; late*ripe Cherries, 

dryed for Winter prouision. 18x3 Hogg Queen's Wahe 
in. xvii. (18x4) 293 His Hp like the morel when glossed with 
dew. 18x9 Pantoloda VllI, Morels or Morelia Cherry. 
Morel (more*!), sb,^ Forms : 7-9 morille, 8 
miirrel(l, 8-9 morell(e, morrell(e, moril, 8- 
morel. See also Mobiglio. [a. F. morille (i6th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.) ; the history of the word is obscure, 
but it is certdnly a. some form of the Teut. word 
represented by OHG. morhila (MHG. mofchel^ 
merely mod.G. morchelj whence the botanical L. 
inorehell(l)y dim. of inorka Moke sbX 
In OHG. the dim., like the primary word, occurs only for 
‘carrot’ or ‘parsnip’ ; in MhG. both were applied also to 
the fungi^; mod.G, morchel means only this.] 

An edible fungus of the genus Morchella^ esp. 
Morchella escttlenta. 

Fr. Card. (1675) 260 Concerning Morilles 
and Truns ; (the first whereof is a certain delicate red 
Mushroom..). x7x6Gay Trivia in. 203 Spongy morells in 
strong ragousts are found, And in the soup the slimy snail is 
drown'd. *76x /i;;;/. IV. i. 242/2 Third service. Consist- 

ing of vegetable and made dishes .. green morrelles, green 
Ruffles, xyox H. Walpole Let. to Lady Ossory 29 Aug., 
Queen Elizabeth, when shrivelled like a morel, listened with 
complacency to encomiums on her beauty, 1856 Griffith 
Sc Henfrey Microgr. Diet., Morels, species of Morchella, 
1884 Encycl, Brit. XVII. 76 Morel, xhis delicious edible 
mngus, Morchella eseulenta (Pers.), is more common in 
Britain than is generally supposed. 

+ Morel, a. and sb.^ Obs, Also 5 morrel, 6 
morrell(e, morrell. [a, OF. morel (early mod.F. 
moreati)—lt. morello, perh, f. L. morum mulberry. 
Some scholars refer the word to late Gr. navpos 
black: see Moor Sp. and Pg. have inoreno 
dark complexioned, ‘ brunette*. The Fr. sb. appears 
in MDu. as viorecl black horse.] 

A. adj. t Of a horse : Dark-coloured. Obs. 
C1530 Ld, Berners Lyt. Bryt. (1814)293 He was 

wellmoimied vpon a good black morell horse. 

B, sb. A dark-coloured horse; hence, a proper 
name for such a horse. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron.yj, vii. 729 par morel, bayerde, don 
tmd gray, y Uhe wondis flyngande ran away, c i^LoPromi. 
Parv. 343/1 Morel, horse, morellus. 1466 Plumpton Carr. 
(Camden) i7» I have sold both my horse, good morrel Sc his 
felow. ^<1x529 Skelton Agst, Camesche iii. 13 Gup, mar- 
meset, mt ye, moreile I c 1550 {titled The Wife lapped in 
Morels Skin. ^1587 M. Grove Pelops 4. Hipp. (1878) 120 
For such was Morrell slayne and layde in saltish br^e, 

Moreland, obs. form of Mooiu.and. 

Morele, variant of Morel 
Moreling, obs. form of Morling. 
i*More*lla. Obs. Also 7 morelly. [Perh. 
a quasMt. dim. of Moire : cf. Moreen.] a kind 
of material used for dresses, curtains, etc. Also 
morellii mohair, 

1670 Lady M. Bertie in 12//* Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. V, 2x Upon the (Dueene's Birthday most wore,.plaine 
black skirts of MoreUa Mohair and Prunella. i68x in 
Mem. Verney Fam. (1899) IV, 252 My hlother hath bought 
Y* Child a blorelly Coate Striped Yellow Sc Black. 1702-3 
in Willis & Clark Cambridge {1SS6) II. 2jx Crimson hlorclla 
mohair for the Curtains. 

Morelia, morelU : see Morello. 

Moreile* variant of Morel sbfi 


f More’UiaUi Obs. [f. MorelH-tts (see 
below) + -AN.] Pertaining to the opinions of 
Morellius (J. B. Merely of Geneva, 1560) who 
advocated an extreme democratic theory of church 
government. Hence f More *11101118111. 

°i644 Rathband Brief Narrat. Ch. Courses vi. 26 They 
proiesse to condemne Morelllan and popular Government, but 
what can be more popular than this, wherein all have equall 
power to decree [etc,]. 1676 W. Hubbard Happiness oj 
People 62 This [sc. charityl would cure all the morelllanisme, 
an^libertinismein the Brethren of New-England Churches. 

Morello (more‘b). Also 7 morrello, 8 mo- 
relli, 7-9 morella. [Of uncertain origin. 

Usually referred to It. morello, km. uiorelladaxk-colourtd ; 
but evidence that the fruit was so designated in It. is want- 
ing. On the other hand the early mod. Flemish name was 
marclle, recognized by Kilian as aphetic for amarelle, ad. 
It. amarella, dim. of amaro :-L. amdrtis bitter. The Eng. 
name (also Morel sb?, obs. F. moreile) may be an altera- 
tion of this, due to association with Morel al\ 

1 . Akindofcherry,withabitter taste. NS&aattrib. 
a X648 Dicby Closet Open. (1669) 112 Morello Wine, 
x6s7 Austen Fruit Trees i. 81 The Morello Cherry and 
other deep-coloured pleasant Cherries no doubt would make 
a special! good wine. 1664 Evelyn ICal, Bert. July 70 
Cherries. Carnations, Morella, Great-bearer [etc.]. 1693 
— De LaQuint.Compl.Gard.W.Z^ For really those Bigar- 
reaux, and Moretlo’s are admirable Fruits. X707 Mortimer 
Hush. (1721) II. 297 Morella, or the Great Bearer, being a 
black Cherry fit for the Conservatory before it be through 
ripe, hut ’tis bitter eaten raw. 1755 Johnson Connoisseur 
No. 80 p 3 One was to pickle walnuts .. another to make 
Morella brandy, ijfit Fitzgerald in PhiL Trans. LII. 72 
Several branches of a morelU cherry-tree. 1824^ Loudon 
Encycl. Card. (ed. 2) § 458^ The morello is much improved 
in fiavor when planted against a wall of good aspect. 2882 
Garden 2x Jan. 50/3 We should like, .to know where a more 
beautiful flowenng tree than the Morello Cherry can be 
found in spring. 

1 2 . Morello peach : see quot. Obs. 

1665 Rea Flora 220 Morello Peach is a fair red-sided 
fruit, and parts from the stone. 

Morally, Moran, var. ff. Morella, Morian sb. 
Moran, obs. form of Morn, Mourn, Murrain, 

II More*lia. Obs. [Sp., fem. of moreno, cogn. w. 
It. morello Morel a.] A brunette. 

x66i-2 Pepys Diary 27 Jan., One Mr. Dekins, the father of 
my Morena. Ibid, 18 Dec., To church, where. .1 spentmost 
of my time looking on my new Morena. .an acquaintance of 
Pegg Penn’s. 

II Morendo (more*ndi>), Mtts. [It., lit. ' dying 
gerund of morire to die.] (See quot.) 

^ xSxx Busby Diet. Mus. (ed. z), Morendo (Ital.), a term 
indicating a style of performance in which the tones of the 
instruments are to be gradually.. made to die away. 

tMorene* Obs. rare~K \pd.lt,morenax~'L. 
mursena.'l A kind of eel, Miiraena helena. 

X773 BRYDONc.yiV/5'^uL II. 194 The morene - .is a species 
of eel found only in this part of the Mediterranean. 

Morena, -er, obs. forms of Mourn, Mourner, 
tMo*re3iess. Obs. [f. More a, + -ness.] 

1 . The conditioa of being greater or more than 
another. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. I. 386 Here we synnen 
douoli, deniyng hat we knowun not, and reversing Cristis 
sentence of motenesse hat he spake of. Hid., Gretenes of 
clerkes is morenesse ofmekenesseand morenessein service. 
14.. in Hawkins Hist. Mus. (1776) II. 234 Arithmeticke 
[tretith] of morenesse andlossnesse of numbir. 

2 . Theconditionofbeingmorethanone; plurality. 

x6xx Cotgr., PluralitS, pluralitie, or morenesse; more 

then one of. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <5- Selv. 187 A more- 
ness of worlds, and a soonemess of this world, mayalwayes 
be, and often are, grounded upon a like way of reasoning. 

Morening, obs. form of Mourning a. 
Morenly, variant of Mubrainly Obs. 
Moreniiyng(e, obs, forms of Morning, 
Morena, pi. of Moring vbl. sb. Obs. 

Moreole, variant of Morel sbX 
Moreote (mo9Tx\dat), sb. and a. Also moreot. 
[ad. mod.Gr. Mopcomjy, f. Mopea Morea, the 
modem name of Peloponnesus.] 

A. sb. A native of the Morea. 

X838 Penny Cycl. XI. 432/a The Moreoles, on the con- 
trary, with the exception of Maina, had completely sub- 
mitted to the Turkish yoke. 1905 Q. Rev. July X13 The 
descendants of the unwarlike Moreots. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Moreotes, 

X838 Penny Cycl, XI, 434/2 Some intrigues and dissen- 
sions between the Roumeliote chiefs, the Moreote primates, 
and the old Klepht Colocotroni. 1848 J. (>. Wilkinson 
Dalmatia^ Montenegro II. 453 The Moreole character, 
too, bears a far stronger resemblance to that of the ancient 
Greeks, than of the Slavonians. 

* M!oreover(moor^a*voj),<7fife'. literary 

and slightly arch. Forms; 3-5 more-over, 4-7 
more over, 5 mare over, more ovyr, 5-6 
morover, 6 Sc. mair over, mairovir, maiowyx, 
marower, moirover, 6-7 mairour, mairover, 4- 
moreover. [f. More adv. + Over adti.'] 

+ 1 . In the lihr ase And yet more oz/tfr»*that is 
not all,* ‘ there is yet more to be said.* Obs. 

Frequent in Chaucer, who does not olherwbe use more- 
Here more is not strictly an adv., but rather an 
elliptical use of the absolute adj. (quasi-sb.). 

, <^*374 Chaucer Boeth. jt. Pr. iv. 1. ixo And yit more oucr 
long, ad hac} wliat man th^ [eta]. CX386 Knt.'sT. j 
1943 And yet moore ouer for tn hise Armes two The vital I 
strengthe is lost and al ago. CX386 — Melib. 7 415 And . 
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yet moore ouer of thilke word that Tullius clepeth con, 
sentynge, thou shalt considere if [eta], 1526 Pu^. iW 
(W. de W. 1531) 13 b, And yet more ouer he hath not lefi 
vs as chyldren confortlesse. ^ ^ 

2 . Used at the be^nning of a sentence or clause 

or parenthetically, in order to mark the statement 
as additional to what has been said before ; besides 
further. (Often preceded by oz/cf; sometimes by 
to.) Cf. Matratour Sc. ^ 

1382 Wyclif .< 4c/fxxi. 28 This is the man, that ajenspeple 
and lawe . . techinge euery where alle men more ouerand 
[Vulg. insuperet} hath ledd yn hethen men into the temple. 
1393 Langl. P. pi. C. VI. 53 And al-so more-ouer me bynkeh 
. . men sholde constreyne no clerke to knauene werkes. 
C1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soo) 37 He..askid Mr 
if she myht feitbfuUie Luf him of herte, and, morover, 
fynallye Become his wife. 2483 Cath. Angl. 228/1 Mare 
ouQr, preterea, insuper, quineciam. 2509 Fisher funeral 
Serm. C'tess RichmondNks, (1876) 295 And more ouer to 
thentente all her werkes myght be more acceptable (etaj. 
2530 Tindalb Nuvt. XX. 2 More ouer there was no water 
for the multitude. 2552 Abp. Hamilton (1884) 50 

Mairouir thow so doand, condemnis tblawin saule topanis 
eternal. 1654 Bramhall Just Vind, ii. (1661) 16 Some 
were excluded . . only from the use of the SaCTaments, 
others moreover, .both from Sacraments and Prayers. 1725 
De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 278 And he, moreover, 
told me that it was next to a miracle they could keep 
possession of the place. 2839 Keichtley Hist. Eng. IL 
42 And moreover, then, as at all times, the clergy had beea 
the most lenient of landlords, 2^9 hlACAULAY /fw/. Eng, 
ii. I. 277 He was, moreover, partial to the Roman Catholic 
religion. 2860 Tyndall Glac. i. x. 65 Vast plates of ice more- 
over often stood out midway between the walls of the chasms. 
‘ +b. \n moreover than this^eXz. Obs. 

2569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippds Fan. Aries 72 b, M<xe ouer 
then this, if there be any Pbilosophie or Doctrine of man- 
ners [etc.]. 2795 Jemima I. 162 But moreover than all 
that, be is painted up to the eyes and perfumed. 

*i* 3 . Qualifying a predicate : Besides. Obs. rare. 
1527 Domesday Inclos, (1897) 1. 260 Thei say that [etc.]., 
theisay that [eta]. .And moreouer the! have nothing to say. 
f 4 :. Used prepositionally. Obs. 

13^ Gower Conf II. 342 And if I schol more over this 
Declare what this vertu is [eta]. 

i*b. Governing a clause; Besides Mrz/. Obs. rare. 
2^2 Smaks. Ham. 11. iL 2 Moreouer, that we much did 
long to see you, The neede we haue to vse you, did prouoke 
Our hastie sending. 

Morepork : see Mopoke. 

More pout : see Moorpout, 
tMo*rer, Obs. [f. More z/. - i- - erI.] One 
who increases. 

i4|2 Capcrave Life St, Augustine 2 It [Aumstus] sound* 
ith m our langage as a morer of he lordscbip, /bid., A 
merer of h® cite a-boue, a gret encreser of h® Wis of heuene. 

Moreraye, Mores, obs. ff. Moray, Mobbis sb^ 
Moresch, obs. form of Moorish c.l 
Moresco (more*sk^?), a. and sb. Also 6 mo- 
resko. [a. It, morescoy f. Moro Moor sb^^ s see 
•esque. Cf. the Sp, form Morisco.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Moors ; Moorish. 
2532 W, Thomas tr. Barbara's Trav. (1873) 5 * Besides hiia 

was his buckler of the Moresco fa5on with his scinutarra, 
25^ W, Barret in Hakluyt's Voy. (1599) H- *7* 
said mamedine is of siluer, haulng the JMoresco stampe on 
both sides. 2673 Ray Joiim. Loiv C, 482 Within there is 
all the same kind of Moresco-work. <11780 Watson 
Philip III, iir. (1783) 288 A tax,.a part of which he was 
authorised to employ in building.. a Moresco college. 2832 
W, Irving Alhambra II. 4 A small gallery supported by. . 
moresco arches. 

B, sb. 

1 . A Moor, esp. one of the Moors in Spain. 
2577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 805/1 The tor^be^ers 
were apparelled in crimsin sattin and greene, hke Mor^wes, 
their faces blacke, 2777 Watson II (*^9) 1“* 

Morescoes in Spain. 2845 Encycl. Metrop. XU- 
An Edict was published, forbidding the Morescoes, under 
pain of death, from using their native language, 
i* 2. The Moorish language. Ohs. 

1625 G. Sandys Trav. 110 SomeintheCoptickelangimge, 

vnderstood but by few ; most in the ^loresco. 1078 J- 
Phillips tr. Tavernier's Trav. I. U. v. 76 The iuue 
Moresco or Gibbrish of the Country. 

3 . A morris dance. 

It. has the fem. moresca in ibis sensa , 

i62SPuRCHAs/^f^?yfw4lI. vii. Iv. 1020 According to tne 
sound they dance and moue their feeL as it ivere m a 
Aloresco, with OTcat grauitie, [2869 W. Gilbert Lucre-ia 
Borgia I. 213 Between each act of the comedies a moresca 
was to be performed.] . , . 

attrib. 27x5 tr. C’tess D'A unoy's Wks. 464 They excccdea 
all the Tumblers and Moresco-dancers in Activity. 

4 . Arabesque ornament. - , j?. \ 

2823 Cradb Tcchnol. Diet., Morcsque<vork {Paint. SC.) 

or moresco. 

Moresk, -esko, obs. ff. Moresque, Moresco. 
Morespike, -py(c)ke, obs. ff. Mobbispike. 
UdCoresg^UO (more*sk), a. and sb. Also 7 
resk, 9 mauresque, [a. F. moresgtie, ad. It. 
moresco : see Moresco and -esque.] A. adj. 

1 . Of painting, carving, architecture, etc.: 
Moorish in style, or ornamental design. 

26x2 Cotgr. s. v. Moresque. Fueillage.^J^ Ouyrag^ 
inoresqne. Moreske worke ; a rude, or anticke painiing, 
or caruing, wherein the feet and taylM of bi^ls, &a, are 
intermingled with, or m.'vde to rcsemblci a kind of wild 
leaues, &a 2656 in Blount Glossogr. (citing CotgrX X757 
J. H. Gross Voy. E. Indies 177 fheir style of buildin^^ 
which is partly Gentoo and partly Moresk. 18x7 M002B 
LallaR.(iS24) xx Between the porphyry pillars, that uphoUl 
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The rich Moresque*work of the roof of gold. 184a Gwilt 
Archii, § 126 The first period in the history of More^ue 
architecture is from the foundation of Islamism to the ninth 
century. 1875 Encycl. Brit. II. 23^/1 While the genuine 
Arabian art, the Saracenic, was distinguished as Moresque 
or Moorish. t888 Lady 25 Oct. 374/3 [A lady’s cap] made 
of mauresque lace. 

2. Moresque dance : a modem etymologizing 
rendering of Morris-dance. Obs, 

1727-41 Chambers Cyd.^ Moresqits datices^ vulgarly called 
tnorrice‘dattceSy are those altogether in imitation of the 
Moors ; as sarabands, chacons, &c. 

B. sb, 

1. Arabesque ornament. 

1727-S* [see Morisco B. 3]. a 1843 Southev Cotnm.-pJ. 
Bk. Ser. 11 (1849) 457 Here, too, the dome is gold and azure 
Moresque within. 

2, A Moorish woman. 

189s Workman Algerian Menu 18 The women, or Maur- 
esques, cannot impress one with the idea of grace. 

morethrumble, obs. variant of Mire-drosi. 

1398 Trev/sa Barth. Be P. P. xix. cvi. (1495)916. 

iiorewe, Moreys, obs. ff. Morrow, Morris 
i* Morfer. ? dial, ? Obs, [? corruption of W. 
ttiorfran cormorant.] (See qiiot.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Morfer^ the lesser Puffin, a 
kind of Water-fowL 

Morfow(e, obs. forms of Morphew. 
tMorfound, sb, Obs, Also 6 morfounde, 
7-8 morefound. [f. Morfoond ».] A disease 
in hawks, horses, sheep, etc., resulting from taking 
cold after being too hot. 

1523 Fitzherb. Ilusb. § 100 Morfounde is an yll sorance, 
and cometh of rydynge faste tyll be swete, and than sette 
vp sodeyneiy in a colde place. 1575 Turberv, Falconrie 
hlorfound is the frenche worde which doth signifie in 
English the taking of colde. 16x4 Markham Cheap Husb. 
74 (Sheep.) Of the Sturdy, Tuming-euill, or More^found. 
1725 Bradlev Fam, Diet, s.v. Turning Evil^ The hlore- 
found. 

i'MCorfotlild, v, Obs, Also 5 morefound, 6 
morfonde, Sc, pa. pple. mortfundit. £ad. F. 
moi^ondre to affect (a horse) with catarrh, to chill 
(a person) through; according to Hatz.-Dann. f. 
inorve mucus, catarrh to melt : cf. Found 
z>.3 and inir,^ rejl.y and in passive. Of horses 
or other animals; To take a thorough chill, to be 
benumbed with cold. Hence Morfounded ppl, a, ; 
Morfounding vbl, sb, 

CX4X0 Master o/Gavie (MS. DIgby i8a) xii, Sometyme 
for bei [rr. bounds] more foundeth morfoundeth] 

as an horse. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. 11 . clxxiv. [clxx.] 
5x6 We shal be morfounded and frosen to detbe. 1530 
Palscr. 640/2, 1 morfonde, os a horse dotbe that waxeth 
styffe by taking of a sodayne colde, je me tner/etts. 2573 
Turberv. Falconrie 326 Sometimes It falletb out that hawkes 
are morfounded. 1639 T. db Gray Compl. Hersem. 38^ Mop- 
founding, which is the foundring in the body by over riding. 
01720 \V. Gibson Farrieds Guide ii. xxv. (1738J 85 Of a 
Cold and Morfounding. 

transf. 15x3 Douglas ./Ends vir. Prol. 136 The dew 
droppis congeiy t on stibyll and rynd, And scharp hailstanis, 
moitumdit of kynd, Hoppand on the thak. 

t Morfounder, V, Obs. Also 6-7 mar- 
founder. [a. the infinitive form of F. morfondre ; 
see prec.] = prec. Hence Morfoundering vbl, sb, 
1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. Ixxx. [Ixxvi.] 241 They and 
theyr horses, after theyr trauayle all the daye in the bote 
sone, shall be raorfoundred or they be ware. 1373 Turberv. 
Venerie 24 They woulde raarfounder ihemselues and would 
not fayle to become maungie. x688 R. Holme Armoury 
11. 1S8/1 Marfounder, is when a Dog Is not able to run, sick, 
subject to Mange. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr, (1756) I. 

149 Of Colds, or what Farriers call Morfound’ring. 
^Orfrey (m^’ifri). dial. Also mophrey, 

morfea. [Corruption of Hermaphrodite. Cf. 
MoffI, Mophrodite.] (See quot. 1886.) 

x83SS. IV, Line. Gloss. y Rforphreyy the common conlrac* 
tion for a so*caUed Hermaphrodite, that is, a Cart which may 
be used as a Wagon also. 1892 P. H. Emerson Sorto/Feiis 

150 Make your end fast to the forerunners of the morfra. 
XQ03 Longm. Mag, Oct 519 Nockold was obliged to take 
the*horse out of me moruey and hook it on to the waggon. 

Morfu, variant of Morphew. 

Morgage, obs. form of Mortgage sb. and v. 
Obs, (See quot.) 

*639 Fuller App. InJ, Innoc, i. 65 There were lately false 
twenty-Shilling pieces, (commonly called Morgans,) coined 
by a cunning and cheating Chymist. 

Morgan ^ (m/ugon). Now dial, (Sussex, 
Hants). Also 9 margon, margin (E.D.D.). 
[See Marg.] A name for various species of 
camomile {Anthemis) ; also applied to the Ox-eye 
Daisy, Chrysanthemum Leucanlhemttm, 
i66g \VaRLtDG£:Syst,Agr£e,(z63z) z8g Mugwort, Morgan, 
Wormwood, ..or other bitter or noisome Weeds or Herbs, 
a 1722 Lisle /fusb. (1757) 448, I filled my meads with 
morgan and other trumpery, 1847 Halliwbll, Margan, 
the stinking camomile. x 856 Britten & Holland Eng, 
Plant'K, 34t Dutch Morgan, Chrysanthemum Leucanthe* 
mum. 1892 Times rs Feb, 12/1 A larce number of ewes 
are said to have aborted in one farm in Hampshire through 
being fed on bay containing * morgan ’ or ' hay weed ’. 

Morganatic (mpjgan£e*tik), a, [ad. mod.L. 
morganaticus (whence G. morganatisch, F. mor~ 
ganalique, It. viorgaiiatico, etc.) evolved from the 
med.L. phrase matrimonium ad morganaticam, 
where the last word is prob. synonymous with 


niorgandticum Mornjng-gipt, f. OHG. morgan 
( = Mobn) in *morgangeba moming-gift (tjiorgane- 
giba in Grego^ of Tours, 6th c,; MHG. morgen^ 
gdbe). The literal meaning of the term ‘mor- 
ganatic marriage* {niatrivionium ad morgamtU 
cam) is, as is explained in a i6th c. passage 
quoted by Du Cange, a marriage by which 
wife and the children that may be bom are 
entitled to no share in the husband’s possessions 
beyond the * moming-gift *.] The distinctive 
epithet of that kind of marriage by which a man 
of exalted rank takes to wife a woman of lower 
station, with the provision that she remains in her 
former rank, and that the issue of the marriage 
have no claim to succeed to the possessions or 
dignities of their father; also, occasionally, used 
to designate the marriage, under similar condi- 
tions, of a woman of exalted rank to a man of 
inferior station. Hence morgatialic husband, wife, 
A morganatic marriage is sometimes called a ‘ left-handed 
marriage * \p3t,Ehezur linkenhand)^tz:sxi&^\n. theceremony 
the bridegroom gave the bride his left hand instead of his 
right. The latter term is sometimes used in a wider sense, 
for the matrimonium inxgttaJe of German law, in which, 
though the spouse of inferior rank was not elevated, the 
children retained the rights of succession. 

Chambers Cycl. s. v. Marriage, In Germany, they 
have 3 kind of Marriage called morganatic, ivherein [etc.]. 
X847 Disraeli Viv, Grey vi. iv. His Royal Highness. . 
espoused the lady with his left hand., which we.. call 
a morganatic marriage. 1838 Murrays Handik, N. Germ. 
p. XXXIX, A Countess of Hochherg, to whom he (the Grand 
Duke] was united by a left-handed, but not morganatic, 
marriage, an union which did not exclude the children from 
the succession. 1846 Times 10 Sept. 4/4 Maria Christina 
[ex-Queen of Spain] after procuring the title of ‘highness ’ 
to her morganatic husband and ‘grandee of the first class* 
to the eight children [etc.]. 1865 Even, Stand, 7 Feb., 

The Countess Danner, the morganatic wife of the late King 
of Denmark, is about to marry Count Silfwerstolpe. 

So llIorgaua*tical a. In recent Diets. 

IVEorganatically (mpjgansTikMi), adv» [f. 
MorganaticaIi + -LY In a morganatic manner, 
1863 Pall Mall G, ix Aug. ii/i The well-known Rosina, 
whom it is said he has married morganatically,. .also has her 
civil list. 2893 Daily News 29 May 6/4 Elizabeth, Princess 
of Saxony, who after the death in 1855 of her first husband, 
was morg^atically married.. to the hlorquis de Rapallo. 
Slorgaiiic (mf^rgaemik), a, [ad. mod.L. mor- 
ganicus (Zedler 1739).] « Morganatic. 

[1830 Chron , in Ann , R^, 259 The eldest of three sons of 
the grand-duke Charles-Ptederick, by his inorganigue , or 
rivate-marrij^e, with Louisa- Caroline, countess of Hoch* 
erg -1 *854 FraseVs Mag . L. 248 Scandal to which the 
Queea-Mocher sought to put an end by a morganiemarriage. 
Morgaaize (mp'Jganaiz), vs. [i. Morgan, 
proper name + -IZE.] ‘ To assassinate secretly, in 
order to prevent or punish disclosures, as the 
Freemasons were said to have done in the case of 
■William Morgan in 1826 ’ (Cent. Diet. 1890). 
Morgan sterne : see MoKflENSiEBir. 
Morgay (mp'rge*). Also morghi. In some 
Diets, erron. tnorgray. [a. Cornish (and Welsh) 
viargi, f. mSr sea + ci dog.] The Dog-fish, esp. 
the lesser spotted Dog-fish. 
ax ^ 7Z WiLLUGHBY Hist . Pise ,{\ 62 E ) 6 ^ Musicltis Stellaris 
tertius Bellonii . The Rough Hound or Morgay, Comub . 
X753 J. Hill Hist . Anim . 303 We, in Cornwall, call it the 
rough Hound or Morgay. 1828 FLBmuo Brit. Anim. 165 
Scyllium Catulus , Bounce or Morgay. 2828-32 Webster, 
Morgray.^ 1862 Couch Brit. Fishes 1. 16 la ibe West of 
Cornwall it (the Rough Hound] is used to make what is 
there valued as Morgbi soup. 

Morgelai, -ay, variant forms of Mobglay. 
Morgeline, variant form of Margeline. 

I) IVCorgen (mpugon). [Du. and G, morgen^ 
believed to be the same word as morgen Morn, 
with the sense * area of land that can be ploughed 
in one morning *.] A measure of land in Holland 
and the Dutch colonies (and hence in parts of the 
U.S.), equal to about two acres. Also, in Prussia, 
Nonvay, and Denmark, a measure of land now 
equal to about two-thirds of an acre. 

x^4 New yersey Archives (t88o) 1 . 151 Each Is allowed 
a piece of land for a bouwerie, each piece 25 morgens. x688 
Ann. of Albany II. loi Two flattsor plains upon both 

sides of ye Maquaseriver. .containing about eleven morgen. 
1843 Encycl, Metrop, XXII. 483/1 {Netherlands) Of Super- 
ficial measures, the morgen, or Dutch acre, is equal to 
2 acres and a perch English. 1849 Johnston Exp. Agric. 
104 The produce from a Prussian morgen (0.631 of an imp. 
acre) was [etc.]. x8W Rep. U, S. Comm, Agric. (2869) 151 
Connected with this department of forestry are six thousand 
morgen of forest. x^5 ^der Haggard K. Solomon's 
Mines V, This queer bill, .covering at the base nearly a 
morgen (two acres) of ground. 1893 J. G. Millais Breath 
fr. Veldt (1899) 42 With zo,ooo morgen of land that he can 
call bis own, he is indeed a happy man. 

Morgen, obs. form of Morn. 
lOQIorgensteni (mp'Jgunstam). Antiq, Also 
7 moTgan ateme, 9 morgenatiern. [a. Ger. 
morgemtertij lit. ‘morning star’, f. morgen Morn 
+ stent Stab.] A club with a head set with 
spikes ; » Morning-star 2. 

2637 R. Monro ExPed. l 65 One of our souldlers shewing 
them over the wotke, a Morgan steme. Archseol. yml. 


XXV. 141 As for huge two-handed swords, morgenstems, 
partizans,..the walls are loaded with th^. 2889 Doyle 
Micah Clarke 27 Pike or half-pike, morgens tiern, and halbert. 

Morgeown,Morghen, obs.ff. Muegeon,Morn. 
Morghi, variant of Morgay, 
fSCorglay. Obs, Forms: 4 Morgelai, -ay, 

5 Morglaye, 5- Morglay, [? a. Welsh *mawr^ 
gleddyfipx the equivalent Breton or Cornish form), 
f, mawr great + cleddyf sword. Cf. Claymore, 
which contains the Gaelic equivalents of these 
words in reversed order.] ' 

L The name of the sword belonging to Sir Bevis. 
23. . Sir Bettes 956 (MS. A.) His gode swerd Morgelay 
(z'. rr, Mordelay, MorgIay(e]. 1598 [see ExcaliburJ. 1612 
Drayton Poly-olb. iL 332 Arundell his steed, And Morglay 
his good sword- 

2. Used allusively for ; A sword. 

2382 Stanyhurst yEneis 11. (Arb.) 60 And bootelesse 
morglay to bis sydes bee belted vnbablew 1592 Nobody fy 
Somebody D 4 Giue me my sword, my morglay 1 26^-7 
Clevslanj? Char. Lord, Diurn., etc. 26 The Souldiee ivltb 
his Morglay watch’t the Mill. 

Morgray, Morgree, erron. ff. Moeqat, Mogba. 
II Morgue^ (merg). [Fr., of unknown origin.] 
A haughty demeanour, haughty superiority, pride. 

1599 Jas. I BairtA. Awpov (1603) xi6 Ncicnerlookingslllely, 
like a stupide pedant, nor vnsetledlie, with an vneouth 
morj^e, like a new-comouer Caualier. 26x4 Bp. Forbes 
Def Law/, Ministers Ref, CA.65 A vaine., bravado, which 
to offer vs with a newe and high morgue, our adversaries 
have newlie bene animated, by their late supplement of 
fresche forces from beyondsea. i82QScoTT.^«;/tf^G.xxlx, 
Prudence, .induced him to wave the morgue, or haughty 
superiority of a knight and noble towards an inferior per- 
sonage. 2863 M. Arnold 2Dec., An amiablefamily, and 

with nothing at all of the English fuorgue, 2893 F. Adams 
New Egypt 59 That official morgue, that narrow and un- 
sympathetic self-satisfaction whi^ has done us such incal- 
culable barm in our dealings with other races. 

Ii Morgue - (mi?rg). [Fr,] The name given to 
a building in Paris, in which the bodies of persons 
found dead are exposed, in order to identification. 
Hence (esp. in the any building or room used 
for the same purpose. 

2822 Sporting Mag. VIII, 69 ‘The Morgue ' where those 
who die by accident or self-murder are carried — a small 
building in Paris, 2885 Boston (Mass.) yrnl, 4 May 1/7 
The body was taken to the morgue. 

attrib. 2883 Pall Mall G. 28 Nov. 3/1 He was a morgue- 
keeper [in New York]. 

fMorhwell. Obs, Also 7morchuel 
for *morrhuel), [ad. (after mod.L, Mobbhua) OF. 
moruel (cf, mod.F. mortiau), dim. of monte cod.] 
A small cod. 

2622 CoTCR., Morui, the Cod, or Greenefish ; (a lesse, and 
dull-^ed kind whereof is called by some, the Morhwell). 
x6^ Charleton Onomasticon 222 Molva Minor, set* Mor- 
htta, the Morcbuel. 

DMoria (m6»*ria). Path, [mod.L., a. Gr, 
/tcv/3/0 folly, f. no)p6s, nwpQs foolish.] (See quots.) 

2^3 If, Blancard’s Phys, Diet, (ed, s), Moria, Dulness 
or Folly, or Stupidity, is a defect of Judgment and Under- 
standing; it proceeds chiefly from lack or Imagination and 
RIemory. 1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Moria, the same as 
Fatuity., .Mso, a vaxltiyqi Monomania in which the patient 
believes himself distinguished for talents, bravery, genius, 
etc. ; also called Morosis, 

Moriam, obs. form of Morion. 

tMo 'rian, a, and sb, Obs, Also a. 6 Maurien, 

6 Maurian; 6 Mooren, Moron, Moxiane, 
Morion, Moryan, -on, Morryon, Mtirreyne, 
-ian, -ionn, -yen, -yon, (7 Moorian). [Early 
mod.E. Morien, Mazirien, -an, a. OF. A/orien, 
Maurien, f. A/ore, Mattre, Moor sb ^ : see -ian.] 

A. adj, Moorish, of Moorish race; pertaining 
to the Moors; resembling a Moor ; black, dark. 

2504 in Acc, Ld. High Treas. Scoil. (1900) II. 427 Item,., 
to the Jloryen taubronar, v Franch crounis. 2570 Satir. 
Poems Refomt, x. 133 Thocht he wes blak and Moriane of 
hew, In credite sone and gorgius clats he grew. 1595 
Monday Tohn a Kent (Shaks. Soc.) 27 First the golden 
Tunne Borne by that monstrous murrian black-a-moore. 
*597 J» King On Jottas (2618) 493 What remalneth, but to 
repent? to change our hlorian skinnes, to put odour stained 
coats, and to wash our feet from their filthinesse. 

B. sb. A Moor, blackamoor, negro. 

2500 in Acc. Ld. High Treas, Scoil. (1900) II. 97 Item, 
to Petir the Moryen. .xxviij s. 2509 Barclay Shypof Folys 
(2570) 19B The uggly Maurians are alsoofthissect. a 2529 
Skelton Agst. Gamesche iii, 170 Thou murrionn, thou 
mawment, Thou falsstynkyng serpent. 153S Coverdale/*j, 
IxviiL 32 The Morians londe shal stretch out hir hondes 
ynto God. 2580 Lyly Ettphues (Arb.) 315 A faire pearle 
in a Muirians eare cannot make him white. 2637 Reeve 
Cod's Plea zso Hove often hath this Morian been washed, 
and yet he is never the whiter? 

attrib. in Gulch Coll. Cur, JJ. 312 Done doson of 

Sponnes parcel! gilte withe morryan heddes. iS 59 
Acc. CarpatterP Comp. (rSSy) 52 Item payd for skarffe for 
morren heads ij» vlj< 1632 Brathwait Eng. Gentlcw. 
(1641) 35. It is incredible what rare effects were sometimes 
drawne from a Morian-picture being onely hung up in 
a ladies Chamber. 

Morian, variant of Marian sb.^ 

2722 Mortimer Husb. (ed. 5) II. 245 Violet Slorian, or 
Canterbury Bells, come up the first Year, 

Morian, obs. form of Morion. 

Moribund (mpribimd), a. and sb. [a. L. 
vioribund-us, f. tnor^I to die. Cf. F. moribond 
(from 1 6th c.), Sp, moribundo, It moribondol\ 
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' A. adj. At the point of death ; in a dying state. 
17*2 in Bailey. 1835-6 Todds CycL AnaU Iv 801/1 The 
state of the respiration in a moribund person is extremely 
various. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. 11879) 354 Cases ..of 
persons apparently moribund who have been aroused by the 
inhalation of nitrite. x886 Bynner A. Surriage xvi. 174 
A tangle of brambles and moribund herbs. 

b. Jid* On the point of coming to an end. 

1837 Carlyle Jiev, I. ii. viii, The wail of a moribund 
world. xWs Earl Derby in Hansard Pari. Deb. Ser. iil. 
CLXXVII. 22 One of just such a character as might 
naturally have been expected to be addressed by an aged 
Minister to a moribund Parliament. 1889 Spectator (s Nov. 
624/2 We all talk of the Turkish Empire as moribund, . 

B. sb. A person in a dying state. 

1835 Caroline Bowles in Corr. w. Southey (1881) 328 
Another person was mortally wounded and his death hourly 
expected. . . Every day the moribund’s door was besieged by 
crowds of anxious inquirers. 185* Mundy Our Antipodes 
(1857) 20s There will be more lawyers than litigants, more 
medicos than moribunds. 1890 *R. Boldrewood* MinePs 
Right xxvii, ‘What’s the odds?’ queried the persistent 
moribund wearily. 

DiXonbiuiaity (mpribn'nditi)! rare. £f. Mori- 
bund + -ITY.] Moribund condition. 

184* Syd. Smith in Lady Holland hlem. (1855) II. 471 
Mrs. Sydney and I are both in fair health, — such health as 
is conceded to moribundity and caducity, xgoo Henley 
Mem. in G. IV. Steevens* Things Seen p. xvi, The ‘ National 
Observer'. .was still afoot, and though conscious of its 
moribundity. .was keeping the bravest of fronts. 

ifloric (moo'rik), a. [f. L. tndr-us mulberry + 
-10.] A/bnV (a) seequot. 1856 ; ( 3 ) = Morin. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex.^ Moricus^ applied by Klaproth 
to a particular acid which he found in the bark of the Mortis 
alba’, moric. 1866 Brands & Cox Diet. etc., Morie 
acidy Moritty a variety of tannic acid existing in the wood 
of Morus tinctoriay or fitstic. 

Morice, obs. form of Morris sb^ and v. 
lUIoricIie (mori*tJtf). IVest^Indian. [a. Carib 
morichcy morichi^ muriche muriiiyiniriti.^ 

A South American palm of the genus Mauritia. 
Also called tnoricke palm. Moriche apple, mU : 
jiames for the fruit of this palm. 

x866 [see Ita^palm]. X87X Kingsley At Last viii, Sixty 
feet and more aloft, the short smooth columns of the 
Moriches towered around us. Ibid, xii, The Moriche apples 
floated down the stream. Ibid, xvii, The ripple lapped the 
Morichemuts about the roots of the Manchlneel bush. 

Morien, variant of Morian. 

+ ISoTieiit, a. Obs. [ad. L. morknt-em, pr. 
pple. of mori to die.] Dying. 

2679 C Nesse Antichrist 64 He adds a 6th period, to wit, 
tnorient.^.our posterity shall see him die. 

MoriforUL (mosTifpJm), a. [f. L. mdr-tim 
mulberry + -(i)form.] Having the shape or form 
of a mulberry. 

2856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 2897 AUhitt's Sysi, Med. 
IV. 7x9 Morifonn hypertrophy of the inferior turbinals. 

Btorigerate (morrdser/c), a. rare. [ad. L. 
inorigerdtus, pa. pple. of morigerdri'. see next] 
Complying, obedient. 

a XS33 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Z vHj b, 
The armies. .were as well disciplined and morigerate, as 
the schooles of the philosophies. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus 
111. 24 Baith aid and 3oung richt weill Morigerat. 2836 
J. H, Newman Lett. (1891) II. 199 They were morigerate, 
through the Exhortation and half the Confession, when they 
boiled, 

+ Morigerate, v. Obs.- “ [f. L. morigerat-, 
ppl. stem of morigerSri, f. moriger-us : see Mobi- 
GEROUS.] iiitr. (See quot.) 

1623 Cockeram, Morigerate, to doe as one is commanded, 
to obey. 

SIoHgeration (moridser^-Jan). [ad. L. /;/J- 
rigerdtion-em compliance, n. of action f, morigerdri 
(see prec.) + -ation.] Obedience, compliance, 
deference to superiors, obsequiousness. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Leatm. i, iii. § xo Not that I can taxe 
or condemne the raorigeration or application of learned men 
to men m fortune. 1659 Evelyn Let. to Boyle 3 SepL, That 
Ibnd mongeralion to the mistaken customs of the age. X903 
Edin. Rev. Apr. 384 Morigeration served their turn during 
the first part of their Asiatic journey. 

iUorigeroilS (morrdgeras), a. [f. L. mori- 
ger-us (t. mor-y mds custom, humour + ger-dre to 
bear, carry ; after the phr. morem genre to humour 
or comply with the wishes of a person) + -ous.] 
Obedient, compliant, submissive. Const, io. 

ei6oo Timon iii. v. (Shaks. Soc.) 53 Timon, thou hast a 
wife morigerous Shee is the onely comfort of my age. 1637 
Bastwick Litany i. 3 Fire, aire, water, earth, all most 
morigerous ; the winds and the seas obey him. x68z 
H. More Axp. Dan. Pref. 65 Let us. .be morigerous to 
the Magistrate. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Morigerous, 
obedient, dutiful, complaisant. xSxa Berington Lit. Hist. 
Mid. Ages V. (1846) 260 He had early acquired the charac- 
ter of a morigerous and well disciplined monk. 

Hence f Uori'geronsness. 

x68x H. More Exp. Dan. Pref. All Decency and 
Order and Morigerousness to the Magistrate. 

I! lUCoriglio. Obs. Also 8 morillia. [It. = F. 
morille Morel.] = Morel sb.^ 

1698 \y. King ir. SorhUrds yourn. Land. 32 As that for 
Champignons, and Moriglio’s they were as great strangers 
to ’em as if they had been bred in Japan, x^ M. Lister 
Journ. Paris 154 The Moriglio split in two from lop to 
bottom is all hollow and smooth. 27x3 C’tess Wischelsea 
Misc. Poems 35 In the plain, unstudied Sauce Nor Treufle, 
nor Morillia was. 


Moril, morille, var. forms of Morel sb.- 
Morrlliform, a. [f. F. morille Morel sb.^ + 
-(i)fobm.] Having the form of a morel (fungus). 

, x 8*S-32 in Webster ; and in recent Diets. 
'Mfforiliion. Obs. [Cf. next.] A kind of tulip. 
1722 Mortimer Hiisb. (cd. 5) II.24X Morillion of Antwerp, 
a pale Scarlet and pale Yellow. 

BEorilloxi^ (mori* bn), [a. F. morillon (OF. 
moreillon, 13th c.), according to Hatz.-Darm, 
related to morel dark-coloured : see Morel a.] A 
variety of the vine ; also, its fruit. 

2664 Evelyn Ked. Hort./Catal. (2699) 174 Vines.. Mus- 
catel!, Black, White, excellent, Morillon, Cbassela [etc.]. 
1731 Miller Card. Diet., Viiis; prsecox Columellse, acinis 
dulcibus, nigrantibus. The black Morillon. 1824 L^iudon 
Encycl. Card. (ed. 2) § 4801 Black morillon. . . White morillon. 

attrib. i860 Redding French Wines iii. 40 The black 
morillon grape. 

SCorilloxL^ (mori*bn). [a. F. viorilloni] A 
name for the female or young of the Golden-Eye, 
formerly mistaken for a separate species. . . 

Ray IVtllughby's OrttUlu 368 The GJaucIum or 
Morillon of Betlonius. vjfA Pennant Brit. Zool. (1776) 11 , 
498 Morillon. This species is rather less than the last [sc. 
the Golden Eye). 2^2 G. Montagu Ornith. Diet. (1831) 
2x1 This bird [Golden-eye], in its immature state is the 
Morillon (Anas glaueion) of various authors. 2863 C. St. 
John Nat, Hist. 4- Sport Moray ^6 There was not a single 
duck of any sort to be seen, with the exception of one 
morillon. 18S3 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 824/2 Morillon, a name 
commonly given by fowlers to the femme or immature male 
of the Golden-Eye. 

Morimal, variant of Mormal. 

SXoriu (moa'rin). Chem. [a. F. inorine, f, L. 
morbus (in mod.L, the name of the genus formerly 
including the fustic-tree) : see -in.] A yellow 
colouring matter obtained from fustic. 

1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 259 The colouring matter ob- 
tained from Morus tuxetoria has been regarded by M. Chev- 
reul as a peculiar substance, and designated by the appella- 
tion of moriu. x8ys Urds Diet. Arts III. 365 Morhu, 
This is the name given by Gerhardt to the principal colour- 
ing matter of the Morns tinctoria or old fustic. 

11 lUCoirinda (mori*nda). Bet. [mod.L., f. L. 
mor-us mulberry tree + Ind-tis Indian.] A cin- 
chonaceous genus of plants, native of tropical Asia 
and Polynesia, the bark and roots of which yield 
red and yellow dyes. Also aitrib. in morinda bark. 
2882 J. Smith Diet. Econ. Plants 276 Morinda Bark. 
BCoriudia (mori*ndin). Chem. Also -ine. [f, 
mod.L. Moriitd-a (see prec.) + -in.] (See qnots.) 

2848 Anderson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Edvu (1849) XVI, 
438 The colouring matter of sooranjee, to which 1 give the 
name of Morindine. 2858 Fosunes' Chem, (ed. 7) 630 
Morindin.. yellow crystalline colouring matter. 

lUCoriudoiie (mori*ndJun). Chem. Also mo- 
rindou, [See prec. and -one,] (See quots.) 

2848 Anderson in Trans. Roy, Soc. Edin. (1849) XVI, 
441 Morindine, when heated, is entirely altered, a quantity 
of carbonaceous matter being left, and a crystallizable 
principle sublimed. ..To it I give the name of Slorindone, 
1858 Fozunes' Chem. (ed. 7) 630 Morindin,.. when heated 
. .is converted into, .morindon. 

Morine, obs. form of Moreen. 
lUCorinel (mp-rinel), ? Obs. [ad. mod.L, 
nelltis. Cf. F, morinelle (Littre). 

The mod.L. word is due to C^ius rar. Anim. (1570) 21. 
He says that he gave this name to the bird for two reasons: 
because it is commonin north-eastern France (apud Marines), 
and on account of its stupidity (Gr. yLutpoTtis folly).] 

A name for the Dotterel, 

2828-32 in Webster ; and in later Diets, 
t Mo'ring, ■vbl. sb. Obs. Also 4 morynge, 6 
pi. morons, [f. More vP + -ing 1.] 

1. The action of the vb. More ; making greater. 
CX380 Wyclie .SVr/w. Sel. Wks. I. 6$ pis was no morynge 

but lassing of God. £2430 Capcrave Sermon (B. Id. 
Addit. MS. 36704 If. X19), Ihe xj son hite Joseph, and he 
is to say a moring or augmentacion. 

2. pi. Extras. 

2532 in Househ. Ord. (1790) 221 [Charge for] Necessaries 
yearly, without any further allowance for moreings or other, 
to be given by peticion. 2540 Ibid. 237 Likewise of Morens 
of Beefs & l^Iuttons. 

Moringa (mori’qga). Also 8 morunga, 9 
maxenga. [ad. mod.L. Moringad\ The Ben-nut 
tree (Moringa pterygospermd). Also attrib. 

2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Moringa, in botany, the 
name by which some authors call the tree which produces 
the ben nut. 2797 Eneyel. Brit. (ed. 3) VIII. 276/2 s.v, 
Guilandina. The moringa, or morunga nickar, is a native 
of the island of Ceylon, and some places on the Malabar 
coast. x86x Bentley Man. Bot 531 The Moringa or Ben- 
Nut Order. 2892 Mar. North Recoil. Happy Life 1 . 102, 

I saw the two marenga-trees, from the berries of which the 
oil of Ben used by watch-makers is pressed. 

Hence MoH*ngad, Lindley's term for a plant of 
the order Bloringacesa (Veg. Kingd, 1846, p. 336). 
Morintannic : see Moritannio. 

3 SiIorioxi ^ (mp’rbn). Antiq. Forms : 6 mir- 
rioun, (morlion), morrian, mory(o)n, mur- 
reowne, murryon, 6-7 morian, murren, 6-8 
morrion, murrian, -ion, 7 morioune, mor- 
ryoune, mourron, murrain, murrin, 8 moriam, 
6- morion, [a. F. morion (according to Hatz.- 
Darm, not found earlier than 1553. Rabelais), or 
the equivalent Sp, morrion (Pg. morridd) or It. 


vtorione. ■ The history of the Rom. word is 
obscure ; most etymologists regard it as originally 
Sp., f. morra crown of the head.] ^ 

1 . A kind of helmet, without beaver or visor 
worn by soldiers in the i6th and 17th c. ’ 

Antiquaries have distinguished certain varieties by pre- 
fixed designations, as cockscomb, pear-shaped morion. ^ 
2563 Latic. Wills (1857) I. 141 A shirt of mayle wih the 
bed peace or murren thereunto belonginge. a 2575 Diurit 
(Bannatyne Cl.) 212 Ane greit number of hagbitlis' 
corslatlis and mirriounis, togedder with some vyne [ttzi 
2582-6 Hist James VI (1804) 137 In the shipp was funden 
..twa hundrethe murreownes, 2590 C’tess Pembroke 
Antonie 1768 The vseles morion shall On crooke hang by 
the wall 260X Holland Pliny 1 . 480 The people of 'ITiracia 
-.do with Ivie.. garnish the heads of their launces,.. their 
mourrons also and targuets. 2650 Anthropomit. 

i. 22 At Brasil.. Helmets are of little use, every one having 
an artificialized natural Morian of his head. x688 R. Holme 
Armoury iii. xix. (Roxb.) i66/i The Italians call such caps 
a Morion, and we from them a Murrian. 2700 Dhyden 
Pal. 4- Arc. in. 451 Polish’d Steel that cast the View aside, 
And Crested Morions with their Plumy Pride. x8o8 Scott 
Martu. I. ix, The soldiers of the guard With musquel, pike, 
and morion. 1834 Genii. Mag, CIV. i. 258 The combatant? 
headpieces are different in form ; one has a rim like a morion, 
and much resembles a modern hat, 1907 Q. Rev. Jan, 83 
It belongs^ to the school of poetry in. which helmets are 
called morions. 

1 2 . A kind of punishment used at sea, Obs. 

[In Fr, the word appears to have been in military rather 
than naval use, and to have denoted a number of blows 
with a pike-stam] 

x6*6 Capt, Smith Accid, Yng, Seamen 4 The Marshall is 
, . to see J ustice executed according to directions, as . . setting 
in the bilbowes, and to pay the Cobty or the Morryoune. 
Morion^ (mpTisn). Min. [a. F. morion, a. 
corrupt L. morion, a misreading in early edd, of 
.Pliny, for mormorion^ Black* smoky quartz. 

2746 J. Hill Hist. Fossils'ii, 470 Pramnion Morlq sive 
Morion dictum. The Morion or Pramnion of tbeantlents. 
2796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 1 . 241 Mountain or Rock 
Crystal. When . .pale or dark brown, or bronze falling into 
black, then called morion, x866 Brakde & Cox Diet. Sci., 
etc., Morion, a lapidaries' name for black Rock Crystal. 

liorioplasty (mp-ricplsesti). Surg. [mod. f. 
Gr. fjibptov part + -plasty.] ‘The restoration of 
lost parts of the body’ (Webster’s Suppi. 1880). 
Morioune, Moris, obs. ff. Morion 1, Morris. 
Moriscau (mori’skan), a. [f. Mobisc-o + 
-AN.] Moorish. 

i8j8 Lvtton Leila i. iii, Gilded balconies, the super- 
addition of Moriscan taste. 

Morisch,* obs, form of Moorish 
Morisco (mori’skt?), a, and sb. Forms: 6-8 
morisko, 7 morissco, 9 moriska, 6- morisco. 
[a. Sp. morisco, f. Moro Moor sbd^ Cf. the It. 
form Mobesco.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Moors; Moorish, 

. 2552 W. Thomas tr. Barbarous Trav. (1873) ^3 Silteng 
vpon carpetts afire the Morisco maner. 2586 T B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 84 The emperor Fredenke 
the II. spake the Greeke, Latin, Hebrew, Arabian, Idor- 
isko, Almaigne, Italian and French toong, 1605 Relat 
Joum. Earl Nottingham 27 Diuers Gypsies (as 
termed them) men and women, dauncing and tunmUng 
much after the Morisco f^hion. x6xa ShevtouQuix, 
IV. xiv. (2620) 452 In the Morisco tongue, 2656 Earl JmNM, 
tr, BoccalinCsPol. Touchstone (2674) 277 The chain.. being 
of Morisco-work. 2710 Palmer Proverbs 95 A true Spaniard 
..is particularly proud.. that he’s no herelick, has neither 
Jews nor Morisco blood in his body. 2835 Marryat 

xiii, It was of a composite architecture, between the Mmisco 
and the Spanish. 2847 Prescott Pertiy..i. JI* 
were generally entertained of a general rising of the Alonsco 
population. . , . j 

Comb. 2834 Beckford Italy 1 . 48 Aldernach, an antiquated 
town with strange morisco-looking towers. 2885 Kerry- 
Nicholls in Jrnl, Anthrop. Instit. XV. 29s Many of the 

women of this class areremarkablefor their personal beauty, 
which partakes somewhat of the Morisco-Spanish type. 

Alla lUCorisco [=»It. alia morescci\ : in tne 
Moorish fashion. Obs. 

a 259* Greene 2nd Pt Mamillia (iS 93 ) H ib, Ncedelcsse 
noughts, as crisps, and scarphes worne Alla ^lorisco. 

B. sb. 

1 . A Moor, esp. one of the Moors in Spain. 
x6*o Wadsworth Pilgr. v. 40 These Monscocs wme 
into Spaine with lacob Almansor. 2706 tr. Duptn s heel. 
Hist \6th C. II. IV. xi. 451 As he went to Monwerrat, he 
met a Morisco upon the Koad. 2838 Prescott Feta, ff is, 
II. vi. (1846) II. 390 From this period the name of Aloom.. 
gave way to the title of Moriscoes. 2903 Edm. Rev. Ap^ 
278 The Moriscos were preferred as tenants because they 
were tied to the soil. 

f b. Her. Moriseds head « Moon*s head 3. 
axsso in Baring-Gould & Twigge JV. Armory (sB^) 8 
Gyronny of 6 or and sab. I 3 moriscoes heads of the ana. 
c. In Mexican use. (See quot.) 

X900 Deniker Races Mem xiii. 542 A Alulatto woman, the 
offspring of a Spaniard and a negress, may give birth to 
Morisco by uniting with a Spaniard. 

1 2 . The Moorish language. Obs. . 

i6ia Shelton C rrrlr.iv.xlv. (r62o)457Hc..saidin Jlorisco, 
Let none of you. .stirre himselfe. 

3 . Arabesque ornament. , . . , 

lya'T-sa Chambers Cyel., Moruk, os Menske,^ 

painting, carving, See. done after the manner of the Moofn 
j8ss Ogilvie Suffl., Morisco, the work called moresgue. 

4 . A morris dance. ... 

1561 T. Hoav tr. Castigltone's Courtyer il. L in h, 1 o g« 
about the streetes daunsing the Monsco, 2600 Rowlands 
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{title) The Letting of Hvmors Blood in the Head*Vaine, 
With a new Morissco, daunced by seauen Satyres, vpon the 
bottome of Diogines Tubbe, 1634 StR T. Herbert Trav. 
141 The bridemaids> .began a Moriska their faces, bands, 
and feet painted with flowres. 1844 Louisa S. Costello 
B^arn ^ Pyrenees 11. 252 The celebrated dance called the 
Morisco, which is reserved for great occasions. 

Jig, i6x« Beaum. & Fl. Cupid's Rev. ii. iii, There's mad 
Morisco’s in the state ; but what they are, I’ll tell you when 

1 know. 

fb. A morris-dancer, Obs, 

*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. yi, iii, i. 365, 1 baue scene Him 
capre vpright, like a wilde hlorisco. 

* c. attrib, 

1679 Blount- 4 «c. Tenures 149 With Musick and a Mor- 
isco Dance of Men, and another of Women. 1698 Fryer 
Acc, E. Indict «5r P. 136 He. .diverted me with several Inter- 
ludes of Morisco Dancing. 

Moriae,obs.f. Morris. Morish: seeMoBEisH. 
3 MCoriBli(e, obs. forms of Moorish c.i and 
Morish(e pike, pyke, obs. ff. Mobris-pikb. 
t lUCoriskf a. and sb, Obs. Also 5 mouryske, 
6 morisque,- moryske, 6-7 moriske, 7 
ri8k(0. [Anglicized form of Morisco.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Moors ; Moorish. 
*547 Boorde Introd. Kncnvl, xxxviL (1870) 216 Some dothc 

speake Moryske speche, 

B. sb, 

1 . The Moorish language, 

X48S Ck\iou Paris ^ V. (1868) 69 Whan Parys coude wel 
speke mouryske. 

2 . A morris-dance. 

iSia Helyas in Thoms Prose Rom. (1858) III. 31 
Moriskes, comedies, daunces, interludes. 1530 Palscr. 
553/2, 1 foote a dance or morisque. 1613 T. Godwin Rom. 
Antiq, (1625) 57 The former 12 being called Salij Palatini^ 
from the Palatine Mount, where they did begin their 
mauriske. 1627 Hakewili. AJoL (1630) 365 To this pur- 
pose were taken up at Rome these forraine exercises of 
vauting and dancing the Aloriske. 

attrib. 1601 Holland Pliny 1. 192 To make good sport 
in a kinde of Moriske dance. 

3 . A Moorish coin. 

*5*5 Ld. Berners Fraiss. II. Uii. [Ul] 187 We pray you to 
be our frende, and we wyll gyue you xx. moryskes of golde. 
Moriska, -o, variant forms of Morisco. 
morisouian (mprisJumian), a. and sb, [f. 
Morison + -lAN.] a. adj. Holding the doctrines 
of James Morison, who in 1841 was suspended 
from the office of minister of the United Secession 
Church at Kilmarnock for preaching against Cal- 
vinism, and founded a sect called the * Evangelical 
Union*, b. sb, A follower of Morison; a member 
or adherent of the Evangelical Union. Hence 
Uilorlso'xxlanlsm. 

^ j86i Cunningham Hist. Theol. (1854) I. xl. 324 In the 
Morisonianism of our own day they have assumed a more 
scriptural.. garb. Ibid, II. xxiv. 357 Those who are popu- 
larly known amongst us by the name of Morlsonians. 1878 
Encycl, Brit, VIU. 726/1 * IMorisoman ' doctrines. 

Horispike, obs. form of Morris-pike, 
Morisque, variant of Mobisk. 

Morissco, Morisse, obs. ff. Morisco, Morris. 
Moritannic (mpritsemik), a. Chem, Also 
morintannic. [f. Mori-N + Tannio <z.] Only in 
Moritannic a£id (see quots.). 

1857 Miller Blent. Client. (1862) III. 602 Fustic furnishes 
■a yellow colouring matter.. termed moritannic acid. i8gi 
Syd. Soc. Lex., blorintannic fl«Vf...The name given by 
Wagner to a powder obtained from fustic, 

+ Mork, V, 'Obs. rare. [OE. tmirdan, a forma- 
tion (with k suffix as in talk, lurk) on the onomato- 
poeic root viurr- (MLG. murren, Du. inorren, G. 
iniirren to grumble). OE. had also murenian in 
the same sense.] inir. To complain, murmur. 

c 888 K. jElfbed Boetlu v. § i Sona swa ic he aerest on 
hisse unrotnesse jeseah bus muveiende. a 1300 E, E. Psalter 
cv. 24 (Horstm.) NoghC leued ]ta.i to his worde ogbte; And 
morkedene with haii" thoghte. 

Morkiu ^ (mpukin). Also 5 mortkyn, 6 mor- 
kyn, 7 morkein, morking, mortkin. [Late ME. 
mortkyn —AF. mortekine (Angler, 15th c.), a dis- 
torted form (influenced by -kin) of OF. morlecine, 
ad. L. moriictna carrion, f. mort^, mors death.] 

1 . A beast that dies by disease or accident. 

14.. 26 Pol. Poems 91 As mortkyn forsaken, she let me 
lije, 1598 Bp. Hall Sat. lu. iv. 4 Could he not sacrifice 
Some sorry morkin that unbidden dies? 1656^ Blount 
Glossogr.^ Morkein or Morkin.. huntsmen is a Deer 
that dies by some disease or mischance. 1786 Burns's 
Poems Gloss., Braxie, a morkin sheep. 

^b. erran.oT transf. An abortive animal, rare"’**, 
1530 Palsgr. 246/1 Jlorkya a beest, auortin. 
fa. ? The skin of a morkin sheep. Obs. 

1581 Rates of Custom Ho. F v, Lamb skinnes called 
Morkins. 1640 in Noorthouck London (1773) 843/1 Skins, 
morkins, tawed or raw. 1660 Act 12 Chas. II, c. ^ Sched. 

2 Lambe skins vocant Morekins. 

f 3 . Comb., morkin-gnoff, a miser. 
x6oa W. Bas Sviord * Buckler B iij, A morkin-gnoffe that 
. . Sits carping how t’advance his shapelesse brood. 

tMorHn^, Obs. [a. MVu. moorkijn, MliG. 
m'orcheiyi, dim. of Moor Moor sbit‘ : see -kin, Cf. 
med.L. maitriculus, OF. inorequin.'] A German 
coin of small value. 

XS47 Boorde Introd. Ktwwl. xiv. (1870) 161 In Hj'gh 
Almayne..they haue Morkyns, Halarde^ Phenyngs. 
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I Moriing, variant of MoaKijfi. 

1 morUllg (mp’jlig). Forms : 5-6 morlyng, 6 
moreling, 7 morlin, morlinge, 7-9 mortling, 
5- morling. [App. formed after MobkinI by 
substitution of -tiuo suffix for -Kijr.] 

1 . Wool taken from the skin of a dead sheep. 

Obs. exc. in the traditional language of schedules to Acts 
of Parliament. Opposed to shorling. 

1448 Act 27 Hen. VI, c. ii, Colourant par novelles con- 
troves nouns come Morlyng & Shorlyng,&c. 1455 Rolls of 
Parlt. V. 330/2 Carie Well and Woifelies, Shorlyng and 
Morlyng, oute of this youre Reame. 1562-3 Act 5 Eliz. 
c. 22 § a Yt shall not bee laufulL.to shippe..any maner of 
Shepe skynnes, Woolfelles, Shorelinges, Morelinges [etc.J. 
i6oy Cowell Interpr., Morlinge seemeth to be that woUe 
which is taken from the skinne of a dead sheep. 1669 
Stuhmy MarittePs Mag., Penalties 4 Forfeit. 4 Wool), 
WoolUfells, WooU-flocks, Mortlings. x688 Royal Proclani. 
6 Apr. in Laui. Gaz. No. 2338/r Laws.. Prohibiting the 
Transportation of Sheep WoolL Wooll-fells, \Voolen-yarn, 
Mortlings, Shorlings. 1819 mortimePs Coinmerc. Diet. 
(ed. a), Morling or Mortling, is that wool taken from the 
skin of a dead sheep, either dying of the ror, or killed, 
called in some counties mort-wool. 1833 Act 3 tj- 4 IPtll, IP] 
c. 56 Woolfels, Mortlings, ShortUngs, Yarn. 

f 2 . = Morkin i. Obs. 

16^6 Fasciculus F/orum 35 A wretched witherd Mortling, 
and a piece Of Carrion, wrapt up in a Golden Fleece. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Shorling. In some parts of 
England, they understand by a shorling, a sheep whose 
fleece Is shorn ofl ; and by a morling, a sheep that dies. 

Morlop (mp'jlpp). J/iu. A variety of jasper 
pebble found in New South. Wales. 

1886 O. S. Cons. Rep. No. 70. 319 (Cent) Amongst the 
jasper pebbles are some of pale mottl^ tints of yellow, pink, 
drab,..&c. These are termed morlops by the miners, 
t Mo*rmal. Obs. Forms : 4-7 mormal, 5, 7 
morimal, mormale, 5-7 mormall(e, 6 mar- 
moll(e, mortmale, mermole, 6-7 marmole, 7 
marmall, mortmal. [a. OF. morimal (= med.L. 
morittjtm malum), /. marl dead mal evil. C/. 
F. mal de mart, used Hist, to render the OF. word.] 

1 . An inflamed sore, esp. on the leg. 

Prob. used vaguely; the description in quot. 1543 and its 
context seems to refer to ecthyma or impetigo. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 386 Greet harm was ic as it thoughte 
me That on his shyne a mormal hadde he. ct^ooLati' 
/rands Cirurg. 178 pe^ blood-letyng of pis veyne is good 
..for cancrena pat ben in pe hipis & for a mormal. ^1400 
Brut (E.E.T.S.) 230/3 Also ij men baue bene helede pere of 
pe morimal. c 1483 Caxton Dialogues \o He canhele and 
cure, .mormale.* a 1518 Skelton Magny/. 1906 Some with 
the marmoll to balte I them make. 1533 More Answ. 
Poysoned Bk. Wks. to88/i To beale the foule marmole of 
theyr scabbed shynnes. 2543 Tbahbron y^Ps Chirurg. 

V. jii. 164 Of the deed euylT, or mortmale. 'The deed euyl 
. .is a maligne, fylthy, anci corrupt scabbe, which begynneth 
for y* most part in y* armes, thyghes, & legges, £ chefly 
in the legges it causeth crusty pustules, ful of ^Itby matter. 
*579 Langka.m Card. Health (1633)41 For Festers, Aler- 
moies, sores of the yard, and all other sores, take Ash [etc.]. 
1601 Holland /’/inji' II. 588 Such morunalsorsoresasscorne 
ordinary cures & be full of suppuration. 
fig, 14. , Seven Deadly Sins 109 in Pol, Rel. 4 L. Poems 
(1903) 247 ‘Luxiria* ys a lyther mormale. 2547-84 Bauld- 
wiN Mor, Philos. (Palfr.) 57 The festered & stinking cores 
of old marmoles & mueterate sores of the weale publike. 

2. ? Used for Agnail 3. 

1683 y. Cooke’s Marrow Chirurg. i. xi. (ed. 4) 75 There 
are also little Marmoles, so called by some, which are little 
bits of the Skin that rise near to the Nails. 

[Mormal, a., ‘grievous, dangerous* (Webster 
1864) is app. a mistaken inference from prec. sb.] 

II Moriuaor (mpime*oi). Also maormor, mor- 
maer, erron. maarmor. [a. Gael, mormaer 
(Book of Deer), mod. inbrmhaor, app. f. vthr great 
-k-maor bailiff, steward; the form maormor app. 
originated from the notion that the word should 
follow the rule of placing the adj after the sb,] In 
ancient Scotland, a high steward of a province. 

2807 G, Chalmers Caledonia 1. iii. vU. 405 He became 
maormor of Moray, during the infancy of Lulack. 2882 
Blackw. Mag. Mar. 350 The title of earl having been sub- 
stituted for mormaer when Normanismand feudalism made 
their way across the Border. 2900 A. Lang Hist. Scot. I. 
169 Alacbeth being introduced as a king, by the English 
Chronicle, before he was even a mormoor. 

Hence Uortua*ordom, Slorma’orship. 

2837 Skene Highlanders Scot. (1902) II. ix. 365 The 
Hikis or districts in Scotland mentioned in the Sagas, .are 
exactly synonymous with maormorships. 2860 W. Ander- 
son Scott. Nation I. 54 Edgar had bestowed on his cousin 
the maormordom of AthoU 
Mormaset, obs. form of Marmoset. 
Mormelade, obs. form of Marmalade. 
Mormeluohe, variant of Mobmolukeb. 
Mormeracyone, obs. form of Mobmubation. 
tMo *rmo. Obs. Also 7-8 mormoe, [a. Gr. 
pop/u&i, a hideous she-monster.] A kind of hob- 
goblin ; a bugbear ; an imaginary terror. 

1605 Z. Jones tr. De LoyePs Specters 15 In like sort 
^lormo..wa 5 one of those with which they terrified little 
children, a 2652 J, Smith Sel, Disc, ii. 37 To all which we 
may add the.. frightful apparitions of ghosts and inormos. 
1676 [see MoBPHOsrsJ. 1738 Warburton Diz*. Legai. 1 . 335 
A Mormo fit only to fright Women and Children, 
t Mormolnkee. Obs. Also 7 mormeluohe, 
mormolyceue. [ad. Gr, iiopptoKvKeiov, •kvKtj, f. 
fiopfiw Mormo + Xm-os wolf.] =s Mormo. 

x6zx Burton Awf, Mel. m.iv.it,yl. (1624) 556 Diuells 
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and Mormeluches, noysome smells &c. 2624 Br. Moun- 

Tagu Gagg'l'o Rdr. 2 Horrible affrights and mormolyceues, 
to put young children out of their wits. 1644 j. Goodwin 
Innoc. Triumph. (1645) 9 Hee tells his Antiqueris^ that 
hee must renounce his oath of AUegeance [etc.]. .with some 
such other mormolukees as these. 

. Morsuon (mpumon). [f. Mormon, the name 
of the pretended author of ^ The Book of Mormon*: 
see below. The earlier name was hlORMONiTE.] 

1 . ‘ A member or adherent of a religious body, 
calling itself ‘ The Church of Jesus Christ of the 
Latter-day Saints *, founded in 1830 at Manchester, 
New York, by Joseph Smith, on the basis of 
alleged Divine revelations contained in the ‘ Book 
of Mormon *, which Smith professed to have trans- 
lated by special inspiration from the original written 
on gold plates, miraculously discovered by himself. 

The feature of the sect which is popularly best known, and 
which is referred to in allusive uses of the name, is the 
practice of polygamy : but this is not countenanced by the 
Book of Jlormon, and is now understood to have been 
abandoned In obedience to the law of the l/nited States. 

1842 Caswall City of Mormons 34, I begged him to in- 
form me whether the Mormons believed in the Trinity. 2845 
G. STRUTHEBsin Ess. Chr. Union vii. 372 Mormons, AthejsLs, 
Deists, ..and other small sects and parties. x&8z W.' G. 
Marshall Thro. Anier. viii. 184 Considerable disgrace 
attaches to a Mormon if he lives a bachelor life. 
fig. 2906 Spectator 3 Feb. 175/2 In distinction from the 
barnyard duck, who is a regular JVIormon, the mallard is 
monogamous. 

2. attrib. passing into adj. . 

2E42 Caswall City 0/ Mormofis 6 Yioasts, .occupied., I was 
told, by Mormon emigrants. 2843 Marry at M. Violet xUii, 
The whole of Texas becomes Mormon. 2884 J. Hall Chr. 
Home We have on the one side the Mormon problem, 
to face, and on the other the divorce problem. 

3 . Comb. Mormon-weod If.S,, the Indian mal- 
low, Abutilon Abutilon (Britton Be Brown Flora 
1896-8). 

Hence MoTmondom, Mormons collectively, the 
territory of the Mormons, Mormon usages ; 2dor- 
mo nic a., resembling the Mormons, polygamous. 

x86o Mayne Reid in Chamb. yml. XIV. 359 He would 
not be the only parent who. .has so sacrificed upon the un- 
hallowed altar of Mormondom. a j8d6 H. S. Brown Auto, 
biog. (1887) 114 Salt Lake City is the capital of RIormondom, 
19^ Blackw. Mag. June 822/1^ Other domesticated male 
animals are^ so mormonic in their ideas that they recognise 
no distinction of any kind between their own kittens, 
puppies, calves, &c., and their neighbours' children. 

• lilormomsm (m^-jmoniz’m). [f. Mobmon + 
-ISM.] The religious doctrine of the Mormons. 

2834 £. D. Hows {title) Mormonism unvailed. 2845 J, H. 
Newman Ess. Develofm. iv. § 2, 241 religion, such that 
men look at a convert to it with a feeling whicn no other 
sect raises, except Judaism, SociaILm, or ^^ormoni5m. z^r 
W. G. Marshall Thro. Anier, viii. 184 Mormonism does 
not necessarily involve polygamy. 

Mormonist (mpjmonist). [f. Mormon + 

• 1 ST.] = Mormon. 2890 in Century Diet. 

Moriuonite (mp-rmonait), sb, and a. [f. 

I the personal name Mormon (see Mormon) + -ite.] 
a. so. A Mormon. Now rare. b. adj. Of or per- 
taining to the Mormons. 

1833 T. Hamilton Men <$• Manners in Amer. II. vii. 3x0 
We passed several parties of what were Called Mormonites. 
2882 1 llnstr. Mission. Nezvs Mar. 28 Meetings. . to denounce 
Mormonite polygamy. 

Bfformope (mpumnup). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
tnormof; mormdfs, f. Gr, poppw Mormo + face.] 

‘ A bat of the genus Mormops* {Cent. Diet. 1890). 
Idormor, mormxir, obs. forms of Murmur. 
Mormosett, obs. form of Marmoset. 

II KTormyrus (mp-Jinir^s). IcIUk. Also S mor- 
mylus. [mod.L,, a. Gr. y^opybpos (corruptly pop-, 
fivAoj].] A fish of the African genus Mormyms. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mormyra, or Mormyrus, {Gr.) 
a kind of Sea-fish of divers Colours, 2752 J. Hill Hist. 
Anim. 254 The Mormylus. This is a very singularly 
marked species [etc.], 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 

3x5 The Mormyrus. The body oblong; the head elong- 
ated. 1887 Amer. Naturalist 5CXI. 584 G. A. Boulenger 
has recently described a Mormyrus from the Lower ^ngo. 

Hence Mo*niiyr(e, Mozrmyrian, Ko'rznyrid, a 
fish of the family Monnyridx, of which the genus 
Mormyrus is the tyjje. 

2890 Century Diet., Mormyre, Mormyrian. 1898 Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 25 Nov. 778 Those possible ancestors of the 
lilormyrs belong to the most generalised forms of Clupeines. 

2899 Ibid. 28 Nov. 934 The Mormyrids. 

IlioriL (mpjn). Forms ; i morsen, marsen, 
mer(i)50ii, meriea (also in oblique forms morgn-, 
morn-, marn-), 2 marjaa, more5en, 3-3 marten, 

3 mser^en, marhen, mor(e)ghen, 2-4 moreen, 

(4 moryhen) ; 3 marwen, morwhen, 3-5 mor- 
wen, 4 morewen, 5 morewane, morwyn, 
morwoun, morwynge; 3-5 itioriin, 4 znoroun, 

4-5 moren, 5 moron, moryn ; 4-7 morn©, 3- 
morn. See also Morrow. [Com. Tent. : the OE.’ 
forms represent three distinct types, each of which 
is represented in one or more of the oth er Ten t. langs, 

(i) OE. morgen (inflected also rnorgn-, morn-) =» 
OFris. *morgen, morn, OS. morgan (MLG., MDn., 

Du. morgen), OHG. morgan (MHG., mod.G, 
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tnorgen)‘.— 0 ’TexA. *murgano-z, represented also, 
with variation of snfSx, by ON. morgimn, -onn 
(Sw. morgon. Da. morgen'), (a) OE. myrgen- (in 
the comb, myrgenlic) = ON. myrginn, Goth, 
maitrgin-s\-O'^0:<A. *murgiiio-s. (3) OE. margen, 
mirgen = MDn. margen, mergen, ON._ merginn 
(OSw. OTeut. *margano-z,-ino-s. The 

word in all forms retains the masculine gender. 

The affinities outside Teut. are doubtful. Some refer the 
word to the pre-Teut. root *merk- to be dark j but_ the 
absence of consonanl*abIaut, as well as the inappropriate* 
ness of the sense, seems to render this view jess probable than 
the alternative hypothesis that the root is *inergh-^ repre* 
seated by Lith. 7 nirgtt to twinkle, uiargas parti-coloured. 

The present monosyllabic form descends, partly at least, 
from the OE. contraction in oblique cases, mome^ inomes 
for iiior 9 {e)Mf 7 nor 9 ie)ties. (The same contraction existed 
in ON.) But it may also in part represent the result of 
a process of contraction starting from ME. utorwen^ the 
intermediate forms being 7 iionin, 7 noreii^ etc. 

The ME. forms that retain the final n are for convenience 
placed here, though many of them might with equal pro- 
priety be referred to Morrow. In MSS. it is often doubtful 
whether the word is 7 nor}i or 77 ior 7 t =‘morrow'.] 


1 , The beginning of the day, dawn, sunrise. 
Only^o^/, : personified, 

Seowul/io'jj Syb^n morgen com. I&id, 2103 Mergen, 
Dcstr. Troy<^ 7 .\r Hit semyt by sight of sitters aboute. 
As the moron mylde meltid aboue, When ho hasted with 
bond be hore fbr to touche. 1480 Caxton Chro/t, £ 7 tg, eexliv. 
298 The morne aroos, the day gan spryng. isga Shaks. 
P'cK, ^ Ad, 454 Like a red motne, that euer yet betokend 
Wracke to the sea-man, tempest to the field. 1637 Milton 
Lycidas 187 While the still morn went out with Sandals 
gray. 179a Wordsw, Descr. Sk, 405 ’Tis morn; with gold 
the verdant mountain glows. 1830 Tennyson Ode io 
Mem, 70 What time the amber morn Forth gushes from 
beneath a low-hung cloud. 1852 M. Arnold Fariittg 86 
Thy high mountain platforms, Where Morn first appears. 
Jig. 1813 Shelley Q. Mob lx. 38 Yet slow and gradual 
dawned the mom of love. 2852 M. Arnold E 77 tpedocles 
1. ii, 167 The first faint morn Of life, 

b. The east ; * the land of dawn 
264a H. More Poe 77 ts (1647) 31 A trimly decked Close 
Whose grassie pavement wrought with even line Ran from 
the Mom upon the Evening-close. 28^ . Baring-Goulo 
Uy/tm^ * On HieEtsu^eciion 7 no 7 ^ihtg' lii, For a while the 
wearied body Lies with feet toward the morn. 2896 A, E. 
Housman ^hropshii^ Lad iii, And you will list the bugle 
That blows in lands of mom. 

0. Northern morn (poet, nonce-use) ; the aurora 
borealis (cf. Morning 4 b). 

184a Tennyson Merit d Arthur 239 The great brand ,« 
Shot like a streamer of the northern mom. 

2 . The early part of the day; morning. Now 
chiefly poet, 

Beaztni^ 24 so Symble hi3 gemyndgad morna gehwylce 
eoforan ellonsiS. ^950 Lindtsf, Cosp, Matt, xx, 2 Ar in 
merne [Vulg. pn 7 no mattei. 0x17$ Latnb, Horn. 113 Wa 

f iere l>eode..l7er \>a, aldormen etao on erne marten ulaje- 
iche [Eccl. x, 26]. cizso Ke/ii, Serm, in O, E. AJisc, 33 
On good-man was |)at ferst uut-yede hi ^e Moreghen for to 
here werkmen in-to his winyarde. t^.,E.E. A Hit. P, B. 493 
^lyryly on a fayr morn, mony th \>e fyrst. 1389 in Efig. Gitds 
(1870) 4 In morun atte messe. c 2400 Maundev, (1839) xv, 164 
For sume of hem, worschipe the Sonne, . . or the first thing 
that thei meeten at morwen. 2567 Saiir, Poems Reform, 
iii, I About vj. houris at morne. x6o6 Skaks. Tr, 4* Cr. iv, 
ii. I Deere trouble not your selfe : the morne is cold 1629 
Milton Christ's Naiiv. i, This is the INIonth, and this the 
happy morn Wherein [etc.]. 2750 Gray Elegy xxviii, One 

morn I miss’d him on the customM hill. 2859 Tennyson 
Marriage Geramt 257 But Guinevere lay late into the 
morn. 2896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad iv, Morns abed 
and daylight slumber Were not meant for man alive. 

/%• *594 Shaks. Rich. Ill^ iv. iv, 16 Say that right for 
right Hath dim’d your Infant morne, to Aged night. 2602 
— Hain. I. iii. 42 And in the Morne and liquid dew of 
Youth, Contagious blastments are most imminent, 

b. In phrases, as at (f on) mom and {at, f on) 
even (also eve and moni)^ etc. ; morti by snortif 
morning after morning, occurring every morning ; 
from morn to (or tilt) nighty etc., all day long ; 
f g 3 od inorn, a salutation (see further Good a. 10 c). 

C825 Vesp, Psalter Xve. iBOnefenne on marae & on midne 
aeg. a Cursor AT. 6385 It come at morn and euening. 

g . . oatv. ffGr.K nt. 1208 ‘ God moroun, sir Gawayn sayde 
t law lady, a 2400^50 Alexa}ider Fra morewane to 

mydday merely Jjai spring. ^2450 Holland Hoivlai jgs 
At euyn and at morn. 2588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 660 He 
would fight, yea From r^me till night. 2667 Milton 
P, L. I. 742 From Morn To Noon he fell, from Noon to 
^wy Eve, A Summer’s day. 1782 Cowper Truth 509 
Herself, from morn to night, flonv night to mom, Her own 
abhorrence. 2826 J. Wilson City 0/ Plagrte ij. Hi. 48 A 
mom and even, And through the dismal day. that fierce 
aspect Glared on the city. iS.,, Kebce C4n 
vai, Abide with me from morn till eve. 2^7 T^nvson 
Princess vii. 30 Mom by mom the lark Shot up and shrill’d 
in flickering gyres. X896A. E. Shrepshire Lad vi 

Buy them, buy them ; eve and mom Lovers' ills are all to sell*. 

3 . The ne,xt morning. Hence, the day after 
to-day or the day mentioned ; » MORBOW 2. 

[Com. Teut. : cf. Goth, du 7naurgina^ G. 7norgeti^ etc.] 
i* a. Without article- Chiefly with prep, as on 
or upon morn. Obs, exc. in To-mork diat. (See 
also A-morrow 2.) 

Beowulf pa ic on morgne gefrmgn mmg oSeme billes 
cegura on bonan staclan. czooo /EtvRic Saints’ Lives Hi, 
584^ Se Ixce him^ cv«e3^ to . Ne lyfastu o3 mfen . i)a cw^ 
basilius , hwmt gif ic bide raerisenes. c 2250 Gen. 4 Ex, 
2i6x Abraham up on moigen st<m. <22300 Cursor Af. 3345 
On morn wit godds bcniscon Was mai rebecca lede o ton. 


C14S0 St. Cuiltbert (Surtees) 7104 pai war on morne to 
durhara boun, \ 

i* b. Other tnorn (Sc*) : the next day but one. 
2572 tr. Bucluina/i’s Detect, Mary Q. Scot, T ij b, He hes 
prayit me to remane vpoun hym quhill vlher morne. 

c. The mont • the morrow. Now only Sc, and 
north, dial. 

c 127S La7/ib. Horn, 79 A pe marten [the good Samaritan] 
bitahte him twa pene3es to spenen on him. <12300 Cursor 
M. 291 7 Abrab^ went him, on pe morn. To pat sted. c 1300 
Havelok 812 On pe morwen, hwan it was day, He stirt up 
sone. <2 2440 StT^ Degrev. 1337 Sire Degnvaunt on the 
morwoun Com aB® to the thorun. 1485 Caxton Paris 4 V, 
(1868) 42 Tyl on the morne at nyght. 2508 Dunbar Poe7ns 
V. 28 Scho slepit quhill the morne at none, et rais airly, 2544 
in Tytler/ffrA Scot. (2864) II. 401 My lord Governor tuke 
to be advised while the morne at even. 2887 P. M’Neili, 
Btawearie 133 Mother’s away for the morn's meat, 2888 
Barrie AuldLicht Idylls vHi. 171 Ay, Bell, the morn's the 
Sabbath. 

d. The morn: usedadvb. (orig. in the accus.) 
=s to-morrow, on the morrow. Now only Sc, 

axyyo Ctirsor AI, 12532 pe morun quen pai risen ware,., 
pai tok jjair leue. ^ 2340 Aye/tb. 46 pane morjen huanne he 
2et ate gemene : his arowe vil ope pet cheker al blody. 2462 
Ro/ts of Parli. V. 476/2 And the morne, the xvi day of 
Decembre, my Lord Cbaunceller opened, .the matiersabove- 
seid. c 247s Rf^Hf Coil^ear 299 Cum the morne to the 
Court and do my counsaU. 15^ Reg, Privy Council Scot. 
I. 66g To tak jornay the morne the aucht day of this in- 
stant, 2622 Gude 4 Godlie Ball. App. i. {S. T. S.) 234 This 
day thow was ftne King with Croun, The morne cummis 
dcith withouttiii dreid. 2788 Burns ‘ There was a lass ' ii, 
But Duncan swnor a haly alth That Meg should be a bride 
the morn. 2828 Scott Rob Roy xxMxt He wad be glad if 
1 wad eat a reisted haddock .. at breakfast wi’ him the 
morn. 2869 C,Oi^yoitR,GrayiVf I'll see how ye’re getting 
on the morn or neist day. 

fe. More explicitly, The morn afte 7 \ Ohs, 

24.. Gregorys Chroti, in Hist. Colt, Citizcft London 
(Camden) 110 The kyng sende hem worde yf they wolde 
delivery the towne on the morne aftyr, be the cure of myd- 
nyght.. he wolde accepte hyt (etc.j. Ibid, 112 Onne the 
morne aftyr Syn Symonnys day and Jude. 2483 Rolls oj 
ParlL VI. 253/2 From the afore written morne next after 
Seint Hillarie day. 2560-2 Bk. Discipl. Ch. Scot, 1. (1622) 2 
The Assembly appointed, the laird of Dunn .. to conveen 
the morn after the preaching. <22578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) 
Chro7i. Scot, (S. T. S.) 1. 55 The morne thairefter the gentUU 
men war honourabilHe burieit in the kirk yaird. 

f. The mofnis momifng^ nighty etc. = to-morrow 
morning, night, etc. Also used advb. Sc, 

2816 Scott xi,Till the mom’s morning. 282a Galt 

Sir A, If^AVlXj Your Leddyship’s brother, .will be here be- 
times the morn’s morning. 1889 Barrie lyindow i/t Thnms 
XX. 193 Jamie, I’ll no hae ye to sit aside me the morn’s nicht. 

4 . attrib, and Comb, a. In the sense of ‘ morn- 
ing*, as mom-devotion, -dew, -drink, ’light, milk, 
•pi‘ayer, rising, sleep, -song', fmorn-beU, a bell 
rung as a call to matins or to early mass ; f morn- 
mass =Mobiiow-mas 3; f morn-priest, the priest 
celebrating ^arly mass; also similative, instru- 
mental, and objective, with adjs, and pples,, as 
morn’bright, '^’dawning, -like, ’loved, -wakiftg, 

i** Fabric Rolls York Atiustcr (Surtees) 115 To 
Nicholas Richerdson for a rope to the *morne bell, 3s, 2642 
H. More Song of Soul ni. iii. xlv, She sees his blazing *mom- 
bright eye. 264S Rutherford Tryal ^ Tri, Faith (1845) 
269 A glimmering of *moni-dawning light. ^ 1600 Fairfax 
Tasso I, XV, Godfrey, .then his *moroe deuotions sed. x6o6 
Shaks. A/it. 4 Ct m.xH, 9 The "Morne-dew on the Mertle 
leafe. a 2440 Sie Egla7n, 381 Hys *morne-drynke he had 
tane, Beoxvulfgxj Da waes*moi^en!eobtscofenand scynded, 
c 2205 Lay, 17946 pat we i pan morsen-Hht mmjen come 
for3 riht fom at RIeneue. 1593 Nashe Christ's 7\72b, 
Your'’mQme-Uk€christalIcountenauncesshallbenettedouer. 
2606 Drayton Eglog. H. Poems D 2, The *morn-lou’d Mary- 
gould. 2521 Acc, Ld. High Treas, Scotl. IV. 180 For 
offerand to tua *morne missis and at the hie miss, a 1310 
in Wright Lyric P, ix. 36 Whittore then the *moren mylk. 
CX385 Prol, 358 An Anlaas and a gipser al of silk 

Heeng at his ghdel, whit as morne Milk. 1603 Shaks. 
Meas. for Al. n. iv. 72 If that be sin. He make it my 
*Mome-praier, To haue it added to the faults of mine, 
And nothing of your answere. 1466 in Archseologia L. 1. 
44 Item j nothir Riddyll be bynde the *morne preste in the 
quere. 2602 Holland Pliny I, 13 [Mercurie bath] the 
*morne rising in Aquarius, but very seldome in Leo. a 2572 
Knox Hist. Ref Wk& 1846 1. 175 And tharefore qwyetness, 
after the reuIHs of phisidc, and a *morne sleap was requisite 
for My Lord. 2602 Deacon & Walker .S/J/ri/s 4 D/VrA 339 
HisEuen-sone and *Mome-sone, they are one and the same. 
2593 Lodge PliilHs (2875) 21 And Phillis hath *morne-waking 
birdes, Hir risinges for to honour. 

+ b. In the sense of ‘to-morrow*, as 7 norn-day, 
Morn-while. Obs, 

tyji BlickL H077t. 223 Codes man ne sceolde be pan mor- 
Sendze^e pencean,^ pylms p$t wjcre pat [etc.], c 2375 Sc, 
Leg.SamtSTA. (A^/«2<x«) 462 pai. .bad pare til pe raome-day. 
a 1450 Cursor PL S993(frirf.), Moises prayed pe morne day 
& alle pe fleys ware a-way. 

Mome (uipJu), Antiq, Forms; 5moorne, 
6-;7 mournG, 8 mourn, 9- morne. [a. F. morne, 
vbl. sb. f. OF. 7 nomer\xo blunt (a lance), f. morne 
blunted, dull : see Morne a,] The rebated head 
of a tilting lance ; = Coronal sb, 3. 

The editor of GuilUm (quot. 2632] gives an explanation 
which would make the wora synonymous with Mornette. 

1494 in Lett, 4 Papers Rielu HI 4 Hen, VII (Rolls) 1. 399 
Thomas Ryder came owt of the towne and to hym was pre- 
sented ij speres with moomes, where of he tokc the choisc 
Md Treury tokc the toder. Ibid, 4c» And Sir Edward A 
Borough at that cours brae his spen: well apon thcrll of 
Sufiblke ; and the sold erl) glissed on the belme of the said 


Sir Edward, the wiche ran with speres with moorncs. 
exsoo in StrtiH's Sports 4 Past. (1801) Introd. 13 'Xhe 
speare bedded with the morne, <2 2586 Sidney Arcadia n. 
(1622) 179 His Lances.. so were they coloured with hoolccs 
neere the mourne, that they prettily represented sheep- 
hooks. 2632 G^iillhds Her. w, xiv. 342 The Iron heads 5 
Tilt-speares.. which usually haue six or eight Mouraes (for 
so are those little piked things called, which are on the 
top or head of this cronell or Coronet). 1824 Meyrick Ane, 
Ari/tour II. 246 Their lances have small points rebated or 
bent down, called momes. 2876 yT^il, Brit, Archxol, Assoc. 
XXXII. 22$ We hear of spears, of..tilting-lances with 
momes, coronels, and vamplates. 

II Morne sb:- [American-French, ? cor- 
ruption of Sp. moi'Sn.'] A small round hill. 

xZ&g HarpCT^s Mag, Nov. 846/1 The road. .sinks between 
mornes wooded to their summits. 


II Morne (mpm), a. [Fr. ; believed to be of 
Teut. origin : cf. Moobn v.I Dismal, dreary. 

2844 Kinclake Eothc 7 txvi. 215 Thechaunt wasmomeand 
doIefuL ^ 2848 Aytoun Da 7 iube 4 E 7 txitie 16 Rolling down 
my torpid waters Through a silence morne and drear. 1879 
Mrs. Oliphant Geo, II, 1 . 24 The morne monotony of the 
life that lingers out to its last moment. 

Mome, obs. form of Mourn. 

11 Morne (urpmf), rr. Her. Also momee, rrrwr. 
mortne, mortnd. [Fr. ; pa., pple. of monier to 
blimt.] Said of a lion rampant represented as 
having no tongue, teeth, or claws. 

1722 NrsBET.Sh'r/. Her. 296 The Lion of his Family uas 
represented afterward, without Claws, and blazoned Mornee. 
1723 J. Coats Diet. Her. (1739), Mart ne, is a term Colom- 
biere has, and apply’d to a Lyon. 1780 Edmondson He- 
raldry II. Gloss., Morne or Mot ini. ^1868-93 Cussaks 
Handbk. Her, viii. (ed. 4) 129 Morne : Disarmed. 

Morned (mpind), a. Her. [f. Mobne rW + 
-ED 2.] Of a spear : Having a blunt head. 

1890 in Ceninry Diet, 

Morner, obs. form of Modbkeb. 

Mornette (mpmed). Antiq. [a.OF.OTOTtff 
(Littrd), dim. of monte : see Mobne ri.l] One of 
the points of the coronel of a tilting-spear. 

1824 Meyhick Atie. Artnour II. 246 note. The points of 
the crenel were called mornettes, or little momes. 1846 
FAtnHoi.T Costume (1885) II. Gloss. 289. 

Momevall, obs. form of Moubnivai. 
t Mo'rnif, cc. Obs,rare~^. [? f. M oubn u. + 
-ive ; but cf. OF. morni, f. morne sad.] Mournful. 

13.. E. E. Allit.P. A. 386 In blysse I se heblyHy blent 
& I a man al mornyf mate. 

Morning (mpunig), sb. (and o.) Forms; 3 
more5eiiing(e, 3-4 mor(e)wening(e, 4 mor(e)* 
■weiiyiig(e, mor6iiii5ng(e, 4-5 morwouyng(a, 
nior(o)wiiyng(e, morowning, morowenyng, 
5 moreriyng(©, 6 Sc. moimeing,4-6 momyiig(e, 
4- morning. [ME. morwening, morning, f. ntor- 
•wen Mobn + -inqI, on the analogy of Evening.] 


I. The simple word. 

1 . Originally, the time of the approach or be- 
ginning of ‘ mom ’ ; the period extending from a 
little before to a little after sunrise. The word 
gradually became synonymous with Mobn (which 
is now only poet, and dial.'). In modem use : The 
early part of the day-time, ending at noon or at 
the hour of the midday meal. 

aj2So Owl /(Night. 1718 (Jesus Oxf. MS.) pe wrenne for 
heo cuj^e singe par com in pare morewenmge 
morejeninge] To helpe pare nyhtegale. c 2330 K. •drunnb 
Ckron, (1725) 17 Right in the mornyng in aldermost ne^e 
Com pe kynge’s sonnes tuo. C1380 WvcLiFom/LbeJ. 

I. 266 A nyjt is pariid in foure houres; as evenyngeatm 
mydnyjt, cockis crownge and morewnynge. ^^*40? 

Reson 4 Se/is. 458 Herest, how the briddes synge r or 
nesse of the morwenynge. c 2450 HOLLAND^gwmr iS7 AU 
thus in May, as I ment in a mornyng. JS9;? ohaks. laitu 
Shr, III. ii. 113 The morning weares, 'tis time we were a 
Church, 1678 R. L’Estkange Seneca’s Alor. 11. xi^ (1^) 
282 How many precious blornings do we spend in Lon^ 
saltation with Barbers, Taylors [etc.]. « *7o7 Bp. Patrick 
A 7 ttolnog. (2839) 90 Some pious persons., had desired 
at the hour of ten in the morning. *7*8 Vanbr. & 
Prov, H 7 tsb, IV. 1, An hundred Pound in the Momingi ana 
want another afore Night I 2833 Tennyson New-Years 
Eve vi, In the early early morning. Mod, My mornings are 
occupied with correspondence, 

b. fit ike mommg, appended to an hour-date, 
means between midnight and noon ; = a.m, 

<*2654 Selden Tahlc-T, (Arb.) 82 Sitting up till two ot 
the Clock in the Morning. X7a7-Sa Chambers CycU s. v-i 
The astronomers reckon inomittg, 7 nane, from the time 0 
mid-night, to that of midday.— Thus an eclipse is said w 
begin at eleven o’clock in the morning, &c. 

Wright Atitobiog. (2864) 194 A. P 

in the morning. x^6 E 7 tcycl. EttL V. 292/r Th® 
were bound to say matins in the choir at two o clock in tnc 
morning. 

c. The portion of the day extending to the 
fashionable dinner time. 

1749 Fielding Tones xv. H, Past three m the morn- 
ing, or to rei^on by the old style, in the ^ernoon. 1840 
fo/m BttU 31 May 2 M. Liszt will give at Two o clock on 
Tuesday morning, June 9, Recitals on the Pianoforte, 

d. fig. The beginning, or early part (of anytUmg 
likened to a day). 

*595 W. S. Locrinew, vi. E, Thus in, the morning of my 
victories, Thus in the prime of my fthmf j® To cut me off by 
such hard ouerthrow. 2613 PuRciiAS Pdgrs/ttage (16x4) 
Moses tcllclh of the rciguc and power of ChcdcrlaomcrKioff 
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of Elam, in that morning of the world extended to the borders 
of Canaan. 1786 Burns To y antes Smith xv, O Life 1 how 
pleasant in thy morning. 18^ Prescott Philip //, i. viii. 
(1857) 149 A war which hung like a dark cloud on the morn* 
ing of her reign. 

2 . With qualifying adj. denoting the kind of 
%veather, etc., prevailing, or the pleasure (or the 
contrary) experienced during the morning. 

One or sotne Jinc mornings etc. : see Fine 15 b. 

, c 1374 Chaucer Conthl, ATars 151 And therfore in this 
lusty moiAvnynge As I best can I wol hit seyn and synge. 
c 1402 Lydg. Coittpl. Bl. Knt. 25 Clere and fhire was the 
morowning. 1546 J. Heywood Pnnu <5* Epigr^ (1867) 
Thus cloudy momynges turne to cleere after noones. 1678 
R. L’Estrange SeneciCs Alor., EpisU vi. (1696) 503 In a 
Frosty Morning. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 58 The morning 
[was] sharp and clear, 1865 G. Macdonald A* Forbes n 
When the morning was wet. 

b. Good inoniing\ see Good a» 10 c. (Cf, the 
earlier good mortif GooD-irORRow.) In vulgar or 
off-hand speech often shortened to mornings 
x6xi [see Good or. 10c]. 1653 Walton Angler i. i You 
are wel overtaken Sir, a good morning to you. 1751 Eliza 
Heywood Betsy Thoughtless I. 268 In going out, he saw 
Mr. Goodman in the parlour, who gave him the good 
morning as he passed. 1895 * H. S. Merriman ' Grey Lady 
II. viz. (x 8 gg) 254 ‘ Morning— morning 1 * he cried. * Good 
morning replied Luke. 

3 . Idiomatic uses and phrases, a. Used advb. 
(in ME. rarely f the morning for * in the morn- 
ing ’. Now only in collocations like vioming and 
evening. Also in proverbial phrase mornings nootif 
and night =s all the day, incessantly, 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) X1676 pe tlwesday to euesham he 
ivende he raorweninge, 1697 T. Brown Dispettsa^ (ad Jin.) 
Wks. 1709 III. HI. 90 Take one Spoonful of it RIorning 
and Evening. X89X N. Gouijj Double Event 17 I'm sick 
of the name. Morning, noon, and night I hear nothing 
else. tSge C. Whitaker Siudent^s Aid to Prayer Bk. 
Hist. Sk. p. vi, The Litany may be used morning or even- 
ing or both. 

b. In certain phrases the article is omitted, as 
"fin morning (obs.), at morning (now rare), till 
morning, before morfting\ from morning till even- 
ing, to night, etc.; also all morning {pA^.) beside 
all the morning. Also f A-mobning. 

a X300 Cursor Al. 7x81 On nighter.tale, or In morning. 
Ibid, xsagt Amoming^ fand he dan leui. 1330 Palsor. 
434/1 He applyeth his crafte from momyng to nyght. 
1596 Shaks. Aierch, F, in. ii. 279 He plyes the Duke at 
morning and at night. ;^Z3 Swzft Address to Earl of 
Oxford, Imii. Horace, Ep. i. vii. 78 Soon grows Do- 
mestick ; seldom fails Either at Morning, or at hUals, X733 
Mrs. Hughes Henry <5* Isabella III, 17 Not having seen 
her all morning, she [etc.]. xS3a Southey Lett, (zSsd) 
IV. 261, I. .very seldom ^ emnloy myself upon the same 
[thing] at morning and in the evening. 1842 Planch^ 
White Cat n. Extravaganzas 1879 H. 164 We won’t go 
home till morning, Till day-light doth appear. 1849 hf. 
Arnold AVa» Sirens i, I, who in your train at morning 
Stroll’d and sang with joyful mind, Heard, at evening, 
sounds of warning. X887 Hall Caine Deemster xii, All 
morning she bad dreamt of her husband. 

c. t mornings, A-mornings {ohsl), of morn- 
ings (see 0 'S prep, 52 b) : habitually in the morn- 
ing. Also mornings as adv. in the same sense ; now 
rare or dial. Also, mornings ‘ of a morning’. 

I*377« : see .‘V-mornings]. x5*3 Ld. BE.v.nEv.sFroiss, I. 

xxvi. 38 The scottis, on mornyngis and nyghtis, made many 
skryes to trouble the oste, but lytle hurt they dyd, 1373 
Laneham Let. (1871)58, 1 ara..iolly& dry araornings, ifiao 
Venner yia Recta (1650) 55 Sometimes mornings fasting a 
small draught thereof may be profitable for them.^ 1632 tr. 
Scudery's Ibrahim iv. 11. 174 Mornings and evenings only 
I took him out Lessons. X732 Mrs. Wesley in Wesley's 
Wks. (1829) I. 388 Mornings they had always spoon-meat ; 
sometimes at nights. cjy4o Chesterf. Lett, to Son xlviu 
(1774) I. 118 When the sun shines on either side of us (as it 
does mornings and evenings) the shadows are very long. 
1795 Coleridge Lett, (1895) 1 . 137 Only amusing myself on 
mornings. 1^9 [see Of 52 b]. ^1893 H. C. O’Neill Told 
in the Dimpses 28 Farmer Spurrier could see the plough at 
work., before he got out of his bed mornings. 

d. This mommgi the morning of to-day. 
Chiefly in advb. use. 

1377 C’tess Mar in -^rdRep. Hist. AISS. Comm. 419/x, 
I rassauit this moirneing ane wreitting, 1392 Skaks. Rom, 
yuL V, iii. 305 A glooming peace this morning with it 
brings, x^ — Ant. 4* Cl. iv. v. 5 The Soldier That has 
tMs morning left thee. X703 Maundrell yottm. yerus. 
5 May {1810) 181 This morning we pass’d by the fountain 
of Barrady. x86$ H. Kingsley Hillyars 4- B. xii, The 
fellows who got bailed up by young Hillyar this morning, 

e. In OS of a morning', habitually in the mominij. 

X678 R. L’Estrange Senecols Afor. ii. xvL (1696) 264 We 

wonder.. how any Man can. .endure to rise so early in a 
Morning. X798 Monthly Mag. VI, 171 To take a walk in 
the High-Street in a morning. xS;^ Lady Granville Zr//. 
(1894) I. 325, 1 am.. going to receive them of a morning. 
i8fi2 Mrs. fi. VVooo Channings x. He should^^only have to 
go to the oflace for two hours before breakfast in a morning, 
to make up for the two lost in the day. 

£ In genitive. Formerly often equivalent to the 
attrib. use. Now only in the senses * belonging to 
the particular morning *, ‘ occupying a morning’. 

X583 Shaks. Tit. A. it. iii. 201 Vpon whose leaues are 
drops ofnew-shed-blood. As fresh as mornings dew distil’d 
on flowers. 160a F. Heriso 8‘Readie to visit his 

Patients at any hour, being as good an aftemoones-man as 
a morning^s-man. 2655 Walton ^wg/rr'V. (1661) 90 Come 
give my Scholer and me a Momings-drink, and a bit of 
meat to breakfast. 1678 R. L’Estrange Seneca's Alor, it. 


xxii, (i6g6)^ 518 He gave me a Mornings Visit. X607 T. 
Brown Dispmsai^j. Wks. 2709 HI, 112. 68 What will be 
the Charges of this Morning's Work? xyxx Steele Spect, 
No. 134 constantly peruse your Paper as I smoke my 
Morning’s Pipe. 1859 Tennyson Geraint Enid 571 So 
the ruffians growl’d, Fearing to lose.. Their chance of booty 
from the morning’s raid. 

4 . poet. The dawn, daybreak ; the light of dawn. 
Often personified, (Cf, Ps, cxxxix. 9.) 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. i. 21 See how the Morning 
opes her golden Gat^ 1399 — Hexz, V, iv, i. 88 Is not 
that the Morning which breaks yonder? x6ix Bible 
xiv. 22 O Lucifer, sonne of the morning. 2667 hlzLTON/*, Z. 

V. 20 Awake, the morning shines, and the fresh field Calls 
us. ijZs CowTKR Retirement While morning kindles 
with a windy red, x8at Shelley Adonais xiv, Jforning 
sought Her eastern watch-tower, and her hair unbound. 
1833 Tennyson CEnone 54 Far up the solitary morning 
smote The streaks of virgin snow. 1839 FitzGerald tr. 
Omar i, Awake ! for Morning in the Bowl of Night Has 
flung the Stone that puts the Stars to Flight. 

^jhg. X742 Young Nt. TJu viit. 255 The blush of morning, 
in his cheek, turns pale. 

b. A^7'//ifW7;wr«i;i^rtbeAurora Borealis, rare. 
X836 Uncle Philip's Convers. Whale Fishery 215 The 
Aurora Borealis, or northern morning, as it is called. 2842 
Tennyson Talking Oak 275. 

5 . a. A moming draught, a glass of liquor taken 
before breakfast. Chiefly Sc, 

27x8 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. 111, vi, Steen . . Came in to 
get bis morning. 18x4 Scott Wav, xviii, Of this he took 
a copious dram, observing, he had already taken his morn- 
ing with Donald Bean Lean, before his departure. 2843 
Lever y. Hinton iv, 'Are you ready for your morning ? , 

He poured . ,a brimminggODlet full of some white compound, 
and handed it to me...l put it to my lips, and found it to 
be capital milk-punch. 2894 ‘ Ian Maclaren ’ Bonny Brier 
Bttsh V. 187 Aifter a whille they tak a momin' wi* a freend 
and syne a gless at the public-hoose in the evenin’. 

b. ‘ A slight repast taken at rising, some hours 
before what is called breakfast * (Jam.), dial. 

x8i8 Scott Leg. A 1 ontr.\\, But now I must go down., 
and see that Gustavus [a horse] has bis morning. i86x 
Hughes Tom Brown at Ox/, iii, I just watched the ’ed 
porter. .across to the buttery to get his momin’. 1897 
Shetland News 29 May (E.D.D.), Bread for the Mason’s 
mornings. 

II. attrib, and Comb, (and quasi-u^^*.). 

6. Simple attrib., with various nouns of action, 
as in morning-davjit, '•peep, -rise, 'j* -spring, -vtake^ 
Chiefly poet. 

x8io S.^Green Refonnht\. 28 Notwithstanding the moon 
lasting till •moming-dawn. a 2687 Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Poems (1775) 144 Rhime^ next his heart, he takes at *morn. 
ing-peep, Some love-epistles at his hours of sleep. 2599 
Shaks., etc. Pass.Pilgr. xiv, The *morning rise Doth scite 
each mouing scence from Idle rest. 2535 Coverdale yosh. 
vi, 2$ Vpon the seuentb daye whan the *mornynge sprynge 
arose, they gat them vp early. i 6 jZ'Drydru&. 'LERCEdipus 
III. i. (1679) 44 My Soul then stole my Body out by night; 
And brought me back to Bed e’re *Moming-wake. 

7 . attrib, passing into adj., with the sense: 
Existing, prevailing, or taking place in the morning. 

2593 Skaks. Liter, 77^ With rotten damps rauish the 
•morning aire. 2535 Coverdale Hosea vi. 4 Voure loue is 
like a *mornynge cloudy & like a dew y* goeth early 
awaye. 2533 — Wisd, xL 22 Yee as a droppe of y» 
•morninge dew, that falleth doivne vpon the earth, 2590 
Shaks. Alids. N. iv, i. 226 Their beads are bung With eares 
that sweepe away the morning dew. 2590 Spenser F. Q. i. ix. 
41 And he, that points the Centonell his roome, Doth license 
him depart at sound of *rooming droome. 2634 Milton 
Comus 920 And I must haste ere *morning hour To wait in 
Amphilrite’s bowr. x66y — P. L, ix. 294 The humid Flours, 
that breathd Thir *morning Incense. 2393 Shaks. Liter, 745 
He in his speed lookes for the •morning Tight, xBro Shel- 
ley Good-Nt. iii, To hearts which near each other move 
From evening close to morning light. The night is good. 
2722 De Foe Plague (1840) 51 The watchman, .let them 
alone till the *moming-m3n, or day-watchman, as they 
called him, came to relieve him. 2673 Han. Woolley 
Gentlewoman's Comp. 203 Cheese, of which there are three 
kinds : *Moming-Milk-Cheese, Nettle-Cheese, and floaten- 
Milk-Cheese, ifez Mbs, H. Wood CJtannmgs v, It is in 
all the *moming papers. 2896 Mary Anderson Few Afeni, 
vi,(ed. 2) 92 A *momiDg performance when two young men 
..disturbed the actors and public with loud remarks. 2533 
Coverdale Hosea vL 3 As the euenynge and *momynge 
rayne vpon the earth, 2634 Milton Comus 622 Every., 
plant.. That spreds her verdant leaf to th* •morning ray. 
1637 in Shropsh, Parish Documents (1903) 52 Published 
3 severall Lords Days, .at the close of *morning service. 
286a Mrs. H. Wood Chasmings xxxviii, The day was a holi- 
day from school, but not from morning service. 2892 Law 
Tivies'^A.d. 3/1 For the two sessions 2833 and 1834 *moming 
sittingsfrom twelve to three were devoted to petitions. 2894 
Daily News 27 Jan. 5/3 There have been twenty-three morn- 
ing sittingsof the House of ^mmonsslnce the beginning of 
the present session. A ‘ morning ' sitting, as most people 
know, opens at two o’clock In the afternoon, and ends^ at 
seven. 2393 Shaks. 3 Hen, VI, iv, vii. 80 \Vhen the •Morning 
Sunne shall rayse hzs Carre Aboue the Border of this Hon- 
2on. 2633 Sherwood, The *moming time, la matinee, 1858 

W, T, lilATsoN Sottn. Poems 460 In the rathe moming-time 
of life. 2727-52 Chasibers Cycl. s.v., *Aformng twilight. 
2849 De Quincey Dream Fugue 'Wks, 1890 XIII. 322 The 
morning twilight even then was breaking. 2736 Ainsworth 
Lat. Diet., A •morning visit, Alatiitina salutaiio. 2828 
P. Cunningham N. S. ^alesi^ 3) II. 222 Morning visits, 
too, are made in the afternoon. 

^ In poetry, morning adj. often connotes vaguely 
the attributes possessed in the morning, or the fact 
that morning is the time referred to. 

2390 Shaks. Alids. N. iv. L 99, 1 doe heare the morning 
Larke. s 6 oo — A. V, Z. «. v«. 246 The Schoole-boy with 
his Salchell And shining morning face, 260a — Ham. i. ii. 


218 The Morning Cocke crew lowd.^ 2833 Browning Pauline 
13 The morning swallows with their songs like words, 
b. Of things intended to be worn in the morning. 
In this use morning usually means early morning or fore- 
noon ; but in morning dress, clothes, costume, it is now 
used merely in contradistinction to ‘evening*. 

c 2620 Roxb, Ball. (1891) VII, 422 Casting from him his 
morning goivn. 2700 T. Brown Acc. youm. Exon. Wks. 
1709 HI. II. 101, I have given you an Account of my 
Journey, every Part just scribbled o’er with as much Free- 
dom as ’twas acted, wanting Leisure to put it in any other 
than a loose Morning-dress, 2753 Johnson, 
a loose gown worn before one is formally dressed. 2804 
yacksotls Oxford yml. Aug., Morning dress of fine cam- 
bric. 2825 J. F, Cooper Lionel Lincoln II. vi. 151 As the 
airy band of her morning cap waved aside. 2862 Mrs. H. 
Wood Chamtings xvM, At ten. Lady Augusta.. entered the 
breakfast-room m a dirty morning wrapper, and rang the 
bell. 2891 T. Hardy Tess xxxii, A perfect morning cos- 
tume. 2896 Mary Anderson Few Alem. vii. (ed. 2) 210 
Her strange working costume of ?jale grey cloth, made like 
a man’s moniing suit. x8g’jGenealog.AIag. Oct. 323 Ladies 
wore what is technically described as morning dress. 

8. Comb, (similative, objective, or instrumental) 
with adjs. or pples., as in nioniing-breaihing, 
•bright, -coloured, -winged adjs. Only poet. 

2396^ Fitz-Geffray Sir F. Drake (2882) 15 Clymenes 
audacious boy Tome by the *morning-breathing horses rage. 
2820 Keats Hyperion 11. 294 •Morning-bright Apollo I 
young Apollo ! x6ox Chester Love's Alart. (2878) 3 Her 
•morning-coloured cheekes. 2818 Shelley Lines Written 
Eiiganean Hills 297 The leaves unsodden Where the infant 
Frost has trodden With his •morning-winged feet. 

9 . Special comb., as morning call, a visit paid 
during the ‘morning *(/.^. afternoon); hence morn- 
ing-calling ppl, a,, that makes a morning call; 
morning draught, a portion of drink ticen in 
the morning ; morning-flo wer (see quot.) ; morn- 
ing-gun, a gun fired from the admiral’s or senior 
officer’s ship, or at a military post or camp, to 
announce day-break; moming-hour U.S., ‘in the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States, the hour after the reading of the jonmal, set 
apart for reports, motions, etc., before the taking 
up of unfinished business* ^Cent, Diet, 1890); 
f morning-house, a tavern or public-house open 
in the early morning; morning-ldller, one who 
wastes the morning by lying in bed; f morning- 
knowledge [L. cognitio maintina"], according to 
St. Augustine and Aquinas the knowledge of 
things in their causes or Divine archetypal ideas, 
as opposed to ‘evening knowledge’, which is of 
things in their actual nature ; morning-land [cf. 
G. Morgenland^, the East, the Orient ; morning- 
office, morning-prayer ; morning planet ^ Mobk- 
ING-STAR I ; morning prayer, {a) a prayer said 
in the morning; {F) the Anglican service of matins ; 
morning-red, (a) (see quot. 1805-17); (b) the 
da\vn (rare, after G. morgenroth); morning- 
room, a room used as a sitting-room during the 
early part of the day ; morning-sickness, nausea 
occurring in the morning, one of the earlier 
symptomsof pregnancy; f morning-stead 

the time of dawn. Also Mobning-gift, -glory, etc. 

2822 L. M. Hawkins C'tess 4- Gerlr. (K. O.), *Mornitig 
calL 2862 Mrs. H. Wood Channings xv, I am only making 
a morning call upon you, after the fashion of gentlefolks. 
2^0 Geo. Euot m Cross Life I. 65 A magazine of easily- 
wielded weapons for *morning-camng and evening-party 
controversialists.^ 2388 Marprel. Epist, (Arb.) 38 Whereunto 
he resorted for his *moniing draught. 2667 Primatt City 
4" C, Build. 49 Money.. given to workmen for Morning- 
draughts, 2843 Borrow Bible in Spain 1, Some fishermen 
entered, clamouring for their morning draught. 2890 Cen- 
tury Diet., * Morning fower, a plant of the iris family, 
Orthrosanthus multijtorvs (Australia). 2743 Woodroofb 
in Hanway's Trav. (1762) 1. 11. xx. 91 We beat the drum and 
fired the •morning gun. 2867 in Smyth Word-hk, 

2782 R. King Alod. Land. Spy 210 You have seen several 
night-houses.. we shall now see a *morning-house. It is 
between 4 and 5. ^ 1753 Richardson Crandison (1811) II. 
vi. 109 Lady L — is a *morning-killer : she always loved 
her bed. 2621 jENisONHif;^//^/jrar/f7//i?/.32 This know- 
ledge, of S. Augustine is called scieniia inatutina 4- diuma, 
•morning and day-knowledge. 2704 Norris Ideal World 
11. xii. 469 That morning-knowledge which they [sc. the 
Schoolmen) ^cribe to the angels, 2842 Macaulay Prophecy 
o/CaPys xxxi, Through the Sand of •morning- land The camel 
bears the spice. 276SH. WALpoLED/rz7»/z>iv,fi798)74 Itwas 
not till late after the *moming-office, that he recollected 
fete.]. 2667 Milton P.Z. vii. 366 And hence the *Morning 
Planet guilds his horns. 1532 Bk. Comm. Prayer, An ordre 
for *momiDge prayer dayly throughout the yeare. 2557 
Seager Sell. Veriue in Babees Bk. 325 ?The momynge 
prayer, * O God, from whom al good gifts precede I [etc.] *, 
z^S'^^Fabric Rolls yorkAIinster\gtas\.^^s) xayToSirHugh 

Hook, clerk, for saying morenyngepraiers.. 33s. 4d. 2805-27 
R, Jamieson Char. Alin. (ed. 3) 7* Aurora or * morning 
T^d is carmine-red mixed with much lemon yellow, a 2B64 
Hawthorne Anter, Note-bks. (1879) II. 132 The birds that 
. .sing for us at morning-red. 2822 Alagic Lantern 4 The 
•morning room of the female part of the family next exoted 
my attention. 2876 T- Hardy Ethelberia x, The next day 
old Lady Petherwin..came into the morning-room, with 
a newspaper in her hand. 2893 Ashby-Sterby Naughty 
Girlin. s6 He had the morning-room [of the club] all to 
himself. 2879 St, George's Hosp. Rep, IX. 224 A fort- 
night’s dyspepsia and *mornIng sickne^ a 1618 Sylvester 
Alaiderts Blush sij 6 Toward *moraing-sted To mighty 
Pharaoh the Almighty sent A double Dream. 



MORWINa-G-rPT. 

HCoTUin^-^ift. Antiq. A modem rendering 
of OE. moriengifu (see Mobyeve) or the equiva- 
lent form in other Teut. langs. 

*597 [see Morwyngift, quot, 1593I. 1597 Skene De-Verh, 
SigJU s.v. Dos^ The Dutch word utorgcngab, morning gift, 
is ane kind of dowry. 1824 J. Maidment North Cottnirie 
Garland (1884) i He has wooed the young Countess . . An’ 
given her for a morning gift Strathboggie and Abo^ne. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1877) v. 3^ The royal bride, 
like other Teutonic brides, had her morning-gift. 

EEoTiiing-glOTy, [f. Morning + Globyj^.] 

1. An American convolvulaceous plant, Ipovtxa 
purpurea ; also applied to other species of Ipomxa 
and other convolvulaceous genera. 

Backwoods of Canada 142 The pillars [of the verandah] 
are wreathed with the . . ‘ morning glory *, the American 
name for the most splendid of major convolvuluses. 1885 
G. Allen Babylon. 1, The morning-glories opened their 
great pink bells. x892 Harper's flag, May937/x The., 
little cabin that sat smiling through a cool green garment 
of. . morning-glory vines. 

2. attrib. (U.S.) designating a kind of stove. 

1883 Roe Driven bacJi to Eden Pref. i A morning-glory 

stove gave out abundant \'u:armth. 

USOTUin^lesSy a. poet, rare, [f. Morning 
+ -LESS.J Having no morning. Cf. Mobnless a, 

1866 M. Arnold Thyrsis xvii, Thine earth-forgetting eye- 
lids keep The morningless and unawakening sleep. 

Koruiugly (mpunigli), adv. rare, [f. Morn- 
ing -h -LY 2 .] In the morning ; also, every morning. 

1560 Abp. Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 131 That cause 
which all your loving subjects so daily sigh for and morn- 
tngly in their prayers desire to appear to their eyes. X563 
'H.YLi.Art Garden, 11. liv. (1593) 135 The Onion accustomed 
to be eaten morningly. x8^ J. T. Hewlett Parsons <5- IK. 
xlv, That used to be taken in morningly. 

So Mo'rningly occurring every morning. 

1894 Crockett Lilac Sunbontiet 148 The nightly and 
morningly ceremony of ‘ milking 

Morning star. [Cf. the earlier Morn-star.] 

1. The planet Venus when visible in the east 
before sunrise ; = Lucifer i. Also a star or 
planet that is visible in the morning. 

*535 Coverdale fob xxxviil. 7. 1590 Spenser F, Q. i. 
xii. 2z As bright as doth the morning starre appeare Out 
of the East. 1630 Milton On May Morning x Now the 
bright morning Star, Dayes hatbingeg Comes dancing from 
the East. x8ia WooDHousB^j/riJ«.xxiiL249 Perceive Venus 
rising just before the Sun, and becoming the Morning Star. 

b. fig. Applied (after Rev. xxii. 16 ) to Christ; 
also, to any person who is regarded as the pre- 
cursor of a figurative * dawn ’. 

1567 Glide tj- Godlie B, (S. T. S.) 145 He [Christ] is the 
Morning Star, X67X Milton P, R. i. 694 So spake our 
^loming Star then in his rise. 17x0 J. Huchrs Siege Da* 
mascue m. (X777) 3^ The great Mahomet, Arabia’s morning, 
star. X73a Neal Hitt, Purit. I. 3 John WickUffe, the 
morning star of the Reformation. 1818 Byron Giaour 1 130 
She. .rose, where'er 1 turn'd mine eye, The Morning-star of 
Memory ! 1833 Tennyson Dream 0/ Fair iFom. i, ‘ T/u: : 
Legend of Good IFomen'^ long ago Sung by the morning 
star of song, who made His music heard below. 

2. Antiq, = Morgenstern. 

1684 J. Peter tr. Siege Vienna 87 Our Men being pro- 
vided with.. Hooks and Clubs headed with Iron, Morning 
Stars and the like Instruments. 1868 Archseol. yrnl, 
XXV, 85 The acquisition by the Royal Artillery Museum 
. .of some specimens of ‘ ^lorning Stars 1871 B. Taylor ; 
Faust (1875) _II, iv. iii. 259 There hangs a morning-star so 
strong, The like of which I've wanted long. 

3 . dial. — Star-of-Bethleheh. 

1890 Nature Notes I. 23 (Hampshire), Morning-star . . 
Ornithogalum umbellaiuvt. 

Mo'rningtide. Now poet, [f. Morning + 
Tide.] The morning, or early part of the day. 

*53® Palsgr. 68 Of matyn, a mornyng, maiynle^ a morn- 
ynge tyde. x6ii Cotcr., Matinie., a forenoone, or morning- 
tide. 1848 Kingsley Saint's Trag, \. i. All the gentle 
^ o 'Vhich glance about my dreams at morning-tide. 
x88x Biackmore Christowell i, But morning-tide spread all 
soft herbage with a silvery tissue. 

Mo’rniugward. rare, [f.MoRNiNG + -wARD.] 
To the morningward of x = to the east of. 

1845 E. Wardurton Crescent ^ Cross II. 48 The seas, 
snn rises to the morningward of Malta. 

■ Mormng-watch. [f. Mooning + Watch rf.] 

1 . Ihe last of the (three or four) watches into 
which the night wasdivided by the Jews and Romans. 

IS3S CovEBDALE \ ScLm. xi. ii. iM, Milton P. L. xn. 
B07 All night he will pursue, but his approach Darkness 
defends between till morning Watch. 

2 . NatU. The watch between four and eight 
A.M. ; the men on duty at that time. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast iii, The larboard watch, .go 
below until four in the morning, when they come on deck 
again and remain till eight, having what is called the morning 
watch. 1867 Smyth SaitoPs IVord*bk.f Morning watch, 
tho.<;e of the crew on watch from 4 to 8 a.m. 

Mornivall, obs. form of Mournival. 

Mo'mless, a. rare, [f. Morn + -less.] 
Having no morn. Cf. Morningless. 

*795 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) IV. 07 Before the long 
and mornlcss night descends. 1830 J. Wright Retrospect 
lu 95 One wayward step— thou sink’st in mornless night. 

t Mo'rnly, adv, Obs, rare. [f. Morn + -ly -.] 
In the morn or morning; every morning. 

1598 Sylvester Dn Bartas n. ii. 11. Babylon 327 All the 
winged quiers Which mornly warble, on green trembling 
briers. Ear-tickling tunes, 1609 Hevwood Brit, Troy xir. 
beix, These faire Androni.ache doth morncly feed. 
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MOROLOGICAL. 


+ MoTn-speech, StoTrow-speech. Obs. 
Forms : see a. Morn ; A Morrow (iilso 4 -5 mor- 
speche) ; and Speech. [Cf. MDu. morgenspralte 
in the same sense, mod.Dn. morgeitspraak discus- 
sion.] A periodical assembly of a guild held on 
the morrow after the guild-feast. 

a, c xooo in Thorpe Charters 613 Se sejilda 3e ne je-sece 
hk niorgenspaece slide his syster huni^^es. 1389 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 49 At p* momspeche, t>orow on assent of all ^ 
brethen to chesen an Aldirman. 1487 Ann. Barber-Sur- 
geons Lend, (Z890} 578 At the first mornspeech after he 
shall have taken the said apprentice. 

X389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 40 To haue fours morspeches 
in be 3ere. x43x Ibid. 275 At cch of these ij, morowe spechls 
euery brother schall payen to y® costage. .ij denar, r;x44o 
Promp. Parv. 344/x Morow speche [Kings Coll. AIS. and 
Heber MS. morwe speche, Winch. MS. morspech], crasH- 
nnm colloquium, [*890 CrROSS Gild MereJu II. X43 The 
Gild at its meetings, which were called * morrow-speeches'.] 

Mo'ru-star. Obs. ^yx.. poet. [Cf. MDu., MHG, 
morgensterre (MHG. also ‘Sterne, mod.G. •stern)^ 
Du. morgenslar.'] « Morning-star i. 

c883 K. ^Elfred Boeih. iv, pone beorbtan steorran pe we 
hataS morsensteorra. <;x44o Promp. Parv. 344/2 Morow 
sterre (morwynstere, K.), Lucifer. x8xx Shelley To a Star 
6 More sweet Than the expiring mom-star's paly fires. 
i* 2 KCo'ru«tide« Obs, Forms; see Morn and 
Tide; also Morrow-tide. [Cf. OS. morganttd^ 
MDu. morgentijlf G. morgenzeitP\ — Mobningtide. 

Beowulf 4,^4 Donne wxs peos medoheal on morsentid, 
drihtsele dreorfah. c 1250 Gen. 4. Ea;. 59 Dat was 3e firme 
moreen tld, dat euere sprong in werld[e] wid. a 1300 Cur- 
sor M. 6333 par he sleped bat momtide. c 1440 Bone Flor. 
1Z4 Sche schall. .in hur lovely armes me lappe Bothe evyn 
and morne tyde. 

!nCo'£Uward(s, Oiiv, poet, rare. [f. Morn + 
-WARD, -WARDS.] Towards the morning, towards 
the rising sun or the east ; eastward. 

1850 Lowell New year's Eve i, And mornward now the 
starry hands move on. x8ss Bailey Mystic, etc. 88 From 
Athabascan cape, mornwards, to where [etc.]. 

t MoTn-wMle. Obs. Forms ; a. see Morn 
and While; / 3 . 3 morjewile, -quile. Morning; 
the time of morning. 

a. 4:1250 Gen. 4- j?.r. 3275 God him bad helden up his 
bond to.ward dis water, tnamor^enquilede se luked, so god 
it wile. ?4Z X400 Morte Artlu 2001 Thise lordly knygbttez, 
Salle lenge on bis lefte hand, wyth legyones ynewe, To 
meue in the morne.while. 

c 1200 Trin, Coll. Horn. 39 Mid-niht de bilimped to 
frumberdligges, hanecrau be bilimped powuene men,mor3e. 
wile to aide men. c 2250 Gen. 4- Ex. 3461 De dridde dalles 
mor^e quite, dunder and leuene made spile. 

Mornsrfle, obs. form of Mournival. 
Mornyiig(e, obs. ff. Morning, Mourning. 
i| Moro^ (cDo^Ti?). Fath. Obs. [lx. moro rci\x\~ 
berry, also ‘ a wart in a horse called an Anburie * 
(Florio 1598).] (See quot. 1891.) 

1823 in Crabb Technol. Diet. X89X Syd. Soc. Lex., Moro, 
old name for a small abscess like a mulberry. Also, a muU 
berry-like tumour on the genitals. 

11 ilLovO ^ (mJ’rt?). [Sp. Moor j^. 2 ] One of 
the Mohammedan Malays in the Philippine Islands. 

1886 Yule & Burnell Anglo-Ind. Gloss. Suppl., Moro is 
still applied at Manilla to the Musulman Malays. 2901 
A, H. Keane in Chamb. Enc^cl. VIII. 118/1 Nearly all 
Ivlalays are either ’Indies' (i.e. Roman Catholics) or 
’ Moros ’ (i. e. Mohammedans). 2902 Westm. Gaz. 23 Aug. 
6/z Dealing with the situation in the Philippines, he asserted 
that it was imperative that the United States should chas- 
tise the Moros for their delinquencies. 

11 lUCorO 3 (mo®Ta). [f. Sp. pdfaro moro, Moorish 
sparrow.] The vinous grosbeak, or stone-bird, 
Carpodacus (^Bttcaneles) githagineus, inhabiting 
the desert countries of North Africa, 

2890 in Century Diet . ; and in later Diels. 

IKCorOCCaU (morp*kan), a. and sb. Also Ma- 
Toccan. [f. Alorocco (also Marocco, F, Jl/aroc) + 
-AN.] A. adj\ Of or pertaining to Morocco (see 
next). B, sb. An inhabitant of Morocco. 

x86o Chamb. EncycL 1 . 8/1 He [Abd.el-Kader] would not 
abandon his attached followers .. to the plunder and mas- 
sacre of the Maroccans. 2883 Burton & Cameron Gold 
Coast I. i. 17 The Mersa or water-port of a Moroccan 
town. X9M Q. Rev. Oct. 354 The Moroccan has a jingling 
rhyme which ne loves to repeat. 2905 Jewish Encycl. IX, 
27/2 [Morocco) The Moroccan Jewesses, 

Slorocco (mor(» k<)),jA Also 7 morocko, ma- 
roco, 9 maroooo, morrocco. [The European 
name (= It. Marocco, Sp. Marruecos, F. A/aroc) 
of the ‘sultanate’ or ‘empire’ called in Arabic 
A/ayrib-al-dgfd ‘Extreme West’, comprising the 
north-western part of Africa. , The name properly 
belongs not to the country but to the chief city ; 
its native form is Afarraies/t.'] 

I. L Used cUtrib. in the sense ‘of or pertaining 
to, or made in Morocco’; esp, in the names of 
things coming (or supposed to have originally 
come) from Morocco, as ATorocco cherry, daisy, 
gum, grape, -leech, pltim. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. IBort., ytmetvjesBi 78 Cherries. .Grcat- 
hearen ^lorocco Cherry, the Egriot {etc.]. Ibid,, Plums. . 
the Ktng‘s-Plum, Spanish, Morocco-Plum [etc,]. *731 

Miller Card, Diet, 5.v. Prunus § z The early hlack 
Damask, commonly called The Morocco Plum. 1763 Mills 
Pracp Dttsb, IV. 378 The morocco, or harharou, is a large 
purple grape, the uunches of which are also of an extra- 


ordinary size. 1882 8 July 19/3 The blue Morocra 

Daisy IS much admired. 1887 Be.ntley Man, Bet, (edT^ 
538 Morocco, .. or Brown Barbary Gum (is obtained] froa 
Acacia arabica, 1891 Syd, Soc, Lex., Morocco letch th- 
SanguUuga intermita. 1901 Daily Citron. 7 Dec.’ 7/I 
The Morocco youth has no tendency towards reform. ^ ^ 
b. Morocco leather : see 3. So Morocco hidc^, 
shins : the skins from which morocco is made. 

2716 Gay Trivia u 30 Then let the prudent walker shoes 
provide, Not of the Spanish or Morocco hide. 2727-ea 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., We have Morocco-skins brought froS 
the Levant, Barbary, Spain, Flanders, and France. 

f 2 . Morocco-man ; see quots. Obs. 

2796 Colquhoun Police Meirop. (ed. 3) 153 note, Fraudu- 
lent Lottery Insurances have not diminished. The Offices 
are numerous all over the Metropolis,.. to manyofuhich 
there are persons attached, called INIorocco Alen, who go 
about from house to house among their former cusiome^ 
and attend in the back parlours of Public Houses, uherc 
they are met by customers who make insurances. 1793 
Edgeworth Pract. Educ. (1811) I. 3x5 And the men who 
are sent about to public-houses to entice poor people into 
illegal lottery insurances, are called Morocco-men. 

II. (Cf. Maboquin.) 

3 . (In full morocco-leather.) Leather made from- 
goatskins tanned with sumac, originally produced 
in Morocco (and- other Barbary States), and after- 
wards in the Levant, Turkey, and now in Europe 
from skins imported from Asia and Africa; it is 


used particularly for bookbinding and upholstery. 
Also, a leather in imitation of this, made from 
sheepskins and lambskins, etc., and used for the 
same purposes, but chiefly in shoemaking. 

French morocco, an inferior equality of Levant morocco, 
having a smaller and less prominent grain ; imitation 
morocco, see above; Levant morocco, a high-grade 
morocco, with a large grain, properly made from the skin 
of the Angora goat ; Persian morocco, see Persian a, 2. 

[2600 J. PoRY tr. Leo's Africa n. 61 Here is that excellent 
leather dressed, which is called leather of Maroco.l 2634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 252 Saddles of Veluet, some like the 
Morocko. 269s Motteux tr. St, Olon's Morouo 140'The 
Red Morocco Leather, known here by the Nameof Spanish 
Leather, is drest in that City [Fez], and is the finest in all 
Barbary. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v.,Thevariousinanners 
of preparing Moroccos, Ibid., Manner of preparing black 
Morocco. Ibid,, Red Morocco. 2743 Pope Last Will IVks. 
1751 IX. 268 All the volumes of my Works and Translations 
of Homer, bound in red morocco. 2772 Ann. Reg. XIV. n. 
88/1 When they [sc. skins of the sea-lions] are tanned, they 
have a grain almost like Morocco. 2827 Dibdin Biblicgr, 
Decam. II. 533 For your Fifteeners .. let me entreat you 
invariably to use morocco. 2839 Penny Cycl, XlV. 436/* 
The marocco leather of the capital is yellow, that made m 
Tafilet green, and in Fez it is dyed red. 1852 ^Iorfit 
Tanning ff Currying 363 Imitation Morocco.. is 

S repared from sheep-skins in the same manner as true 
lorocco, 2870 Yeats Nat, Hist, Comm. 297 Deer skins 
are used for the finer kinds of morocco learner, and for 
bookbinding. 287^ Cassell's Techn, Educ. VI. 88/2 Englisb, 
French, and Spanish moroccos all excel in their own way, 
either in grain or in colour. 2907 Edin, Rev, Apr. 431 A 
..parchment album bound in green morocco. 

b. aitnb. in the sense *made of or covered with 
morocco*; also Comb., as morocco-bound, -lihez.^]^, 

' 2827 Dibdin Bibliogr. Decam. II. 481 Your De Thous,. 
are almost always m morocco bindings. 1820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. (1849) 141 Small morocco-bound prayerbooks. 
2827 Disraeli Viv. Grey vn. iv, The morocco c^e was un- 
locked, and the manuscript of Haroun Al Raschid revealed. 
2849 Thackeray /'wii/ewHw vii, A little morocco box, which 
.. contained the hlajor’s back-teeth. ^ 1858 I\Iks. 
Heckington II. i. 26 A morocco-housewife or pocket-book. 
x^Allbuit'sSyst. VIILfii^In lupus erythematosus 

the adherent crusts and morocco-hke surface are a charac- 
teristic feature. 

c. local If, S, morocco-liead, the American 
merganser, Mergus americanus \ morocco-jaw, 
the surf-scoter or surf-duck, (Edemia perspictliata. 
2888 G. Trumbull Names cf Birds 65, 103. 

4 . A fanciful name given to a kind of strong ale 
brewed at Levens Hall, Westmorland. 

2792 Budworth Fortn. Rambles Lakes 17 We were re- 
galed by a liquor called I^Iorocco . it is of a high colour, 
and is made from malt and hops; ha.s m acid ^te, anu 
does not ferment 2870 M. Collins Vivian III. ix. it® 
Washed down with more copious draughts of strong ate ana 
Morocco. 2894 R. S. Ferguson Hist. Westmorlcuid 205 
Levens Hall . . is also famed for its ‘ morocco ’ or old ale. 

5 . Red morocco ; a local name for the plant 
Adonis atUiimnalis or Pheasant’s eye. 

2772 Encycl, Brit. I. 27/2 The English names [of the 
g^nus Adonis] are, adonis-flower, pheasant’s eye, red maitnes, 
or red morocco. 2863 Prior Plant-n, 188 Red Morocco, 
from the colour of the petals, Adonis autnmnalis. 

6 . In morocco, used by Longfellow as gipsy 
slang for : Stripped, naked. Cf. Buff. 

2843 Loncf. Sp. Stud. HI. V, There you are in your mo- 
rocco ! . .. 

Moro’CCO, S'- trans* rare^"^. [f. Morocco 
To convert into morocco. 1890 in Century Diet. 
Morocock, variant of Mabacock. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Morococks, 

Moroder, obs. form of Marauder. 
SCorolo'^cal. Humorously pedantic. [ft 
Morology + -ICAL,] Pertaining to * morology • 
Hence Morolo’gically adv. ^ ^ 

2607 R. C(arrw) tr. Estiennds World of Wonders 2^ 
The old mancr [of preachingl w'os, to nmkc tme part Alle- 
goricall, another Anagogicall, and a third Tropological . 
whereas they should bauc-inadc one part Morological, 
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nnother Mythological, and a third Fseudological, 185$ 
Strangford Lett. ^ F. (1878) 164 Morologically speak- 
ing, the production is no richer or sillier than your prize- 
fool from ploucestershjre. 1867 — Scieci* (1869) I. 320 If 
the condition of liberalism be insisted upon, as well as the 
JTiorological..conditionsofmiadnecessarytosuchaquestion, 
there is but one man in the House who can put it. 

• Slorologist (morp lod.^ist). rare - K [f. Mo- 
K0i,0G-Y + -isr.] a. One who talks foolishly. t>. 
A student of ‘ morology 

1747 in Bailey (vol. II). 1894 Wilkins & Vivian Green 
Fay Tree 1 . 146 But then I am a student of (bols, a mo- 
rologist — to com a word. 

IMIorology (morp'lodgi). [ad. Gr. fiojpo\oyia 
foolish talking, f. fi^poKoy-os that talks foolishly, f. 
pioepo-s foolish + •koyos that speaks : see -logy.] 

•Y 1 . Foolish talking. Obs. 

1596 in y. Melvilts Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 350 Corrupt 
communication, morologie, aischrologie. 1652 \v. Rowland 
Judic. Astral, Title-p., Of Will. Ramsey's Morologie in his 
pretended Reply (called Lux veriiatifi to Doctour Na- 
thaniel Homes his Demonologie. 1656 in Blount Glosso^r. 
2 . humorously. The science that treats of fools. 
s8^, 1894 (implied m Morological, MorqlogistJ. 
t luoromaixtie. Obs.^^ [F. moromaniie 
(Cotgr.), f. Gr, ptcapo-s foolish + /tai^ret-a -mangy.] 

‘ Foolish divination* (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

11 IlXorOU. Obs. [F. moron^ mottron (OF. mo- 
romie, 14th c.).] A variety of salamander. 

1774 Goldsmith Nat, Hist. (1824) III. 158 With respect 
to the Salamander, the whole tribe, from the Moron to the 
Gekko, are said to be venomous to the last degree. 
Moron, obs. form of Morn. 

Morone, incorrect var. Maroon jd.i and a.^ In 
some Diets, with pseudo-etymological explanation 
as if from L. mdr-um mulberry. 

1836 Smart, Moratie, a deep crimson, or the colour of the 
unripe mulberry. 1890 Century Did. 

Morose (morJu's), a^■ Also 7 morou3,inorosa. 
[ad. L. mordS'iis peevish, fretful, wayward, fasti- 
dious, scrupulous {iransf, of things, hard to manage), 

{. mdr^y mds manner: see liloRAL a. and -OSB.] 

1 . Of persons, their attributes and actions : Sour- 
tempered, sullen, gloomy, and unsocial. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus^ Aforosus^ waywarde: frowarde : 
overthwarte: morose: diuers in condition : barde to please. 
(1609 B. JoNSON Sil, Worn, Dram. Pers. (1620), Morose^ 
a Gentleman that loues no noyse,] i 5 ao Venner Via Reda 
viii. x66 Neither .. am 1 against sauces so morose as that 
I doe altogether deny them, 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reh, 

I. § 18s He was a man of very morose manners, and^ a 
very sowr aspect. 1694 F, Braggs Disc, Parables xiv. 
458 They were ,. of very morose countenances, as greatly 
mortified, and strangers to the world. <*1770 Jortin Serin, 
(X77X) VI. X, 18 A man should not give way to a morose, 
captious and cavilling humour and oe eager to find fault. 
X77S Mason Aiem. Gray Poems X19 He was also morose, 
unsocial, and obstinate, 1815 J. Smith Panorama Set, 4* 
Art 1 . 243 There axe very few so obstinately morose, as to 
be uninfluenced by the opinions of others, 1853 C. Bronte 
Villeite xi, She looked stony and stern, almost mortified 
and morose. 1849 Macaulay Hist. £ng-.\. 1 . 3 No man who 
is correctly informed as to the past will be disposed to t.'ike 
a morose or desponding view of the present. 1907 Spectator 
5 Jan. 9/2 That great morose genius [sc. Swift J. 

absol. 1620 T, Granger Div. Lo^ke 275 This to delight, 
to moue, and to allure with wiles, euen the refractory, and 
morose. 1763 Goldsm. Nash 40 Let the morose and grave 
censure an attention to forms and ceremonies, 
b. of opinions, principles, etc. 

1791 Maxwell in Boswell yohnsoit an. 1770, His philo- 
Sophy, .was by no means morose and cynical. 1838 Lytton 
Alice n. iv, Morbid and morose philosophy, begot by a 
proud spirit on a lonely heaiL x86x J. A. Alexander 
GosJ>el 0/ Christ xiv. 194 Pleasures which a more morose 
religion would proscribe as dangerous. 

C. transf . 

1658 Franck North. Mein. (1821) 311 The carp is a fish 
complicated of a moross mixture, and a torpid motion. 1902 
A. Lang Hist. Scot. II. v. 104 Mary’s arrival was darkened 
by the morose climate. 

'Y 2 . Scrupulous, painstaking. Obs. 

1696 Bentley Serm, ix. (1724) 354 Unworthy of the most 
cautious and morose searcher of truth. 1695 J. Edwards 
Perfect. Script. 482 He was a very morose interpreter. 

1 3 . Of a thing ; Hard to manage. Obs. 

1653 1 .. S. People's Liberty ■x.y.W, 53 This knot is somewhat , 
morose, and will not easily be untied. 

4 . Comb., as morose-looking, -nattired. 
x84S James ArraJi Neil ii, The elder of the two was a 
hard-featured somewhat morose-looking personage. 1884 

J. Payn Lit. Recollect. 62 A morose-natured man. 
MoroS6 (morJu’s), rare. Cf. Morous a. 

[ad. late L. mords~us, f. mora delay : see - 03 E.] 

1 . Casuistry. Chiefly in the phrase morose de- 
lectation, the habit of dwelling with enjoyment 
upon evil thoughts. So morose thoughts. 

Aquinas uses morosa delectatio as a term already estab- 
lished, and discusses its meaning, connecting it with mora 
delay and Its derivative immordri to Unger upon. Cf. St. 
Augustine De Civ. xxir. xxUi, Ne m eo quod male 
deleclat vel visio vel cogitatio remoretur. 

1644 Hammond Pract. Caiech. 11. § 6 (1646) 77 All morose 
thoughts, le. dwelling or insisting on that image, or phansy- 
ing of such unclean matter with delectation. 1651 Jer. 
Taylor Holy Dying iii. § 9 We may suspect Drunkenness, 
when it may be also a morose delectation in Unclean 
thoughts. 1661 Bp. Nicholson Exp. Caiech. (1663) 123 In 
this Commandment are forbidden ..All that feeds this sin 
[adultery], or are incentives to it as.. 3. Morose thoughts, 
that dwell in the phancj* with delight. 


2 , Civil Law. (See quot.) 

1875 Po5TEGiz/»xijj.449 if he is Morose {a debtor charge- 
able with mora). 

' morosely (morou-sli), adv. [f. Moeose a.l + 
-EY 2. J In a morose dr sullen manner. 

1654 WHITLOCK Zoo/tfwiiz 253 Such whole Heads are filled 
with those Principles of Prejudice . . which are either falsly 
receptive, or mort^ely exclusive. 1750 Johnson Rambler 
No. 74 ^ 6 Their singularities therefore are only blameable, 
when they have imprudently or morosely withdrawn them- 
selves from the world. 1838 Gladstone in Morley Life 
(1903) I. 150 Morosely withdrawing himself from the range 
of human sympathies. 1873 Black Pr, Thule x. 164 Mo- 
rosely objecting to pretty nearly everything Lavender said. 

Ddoroseness (morou'snes). [f. Morose tr.i + 
-NESS.] The state or quality of being morose. 

ai66x Fuller Worthies^ Norihavtpi.ty^^z^w.i^z. Always 
cheerful without the least levity, and grave without any 
moroseness, 1746 Dr. Parsons in Phil. Trans. XLIV, 44, 
I . .know some, on whose Faces a settled Moroseness always 
strikes the Beholder. 1875 loxieTt Plaio (ed, 2) V, 4 The 
grace and cheerfulness ..have disappeared; and a spirit 
of moroseness.. has taken their place. 

lyCorosity (morp*siti). Now rare. [ad. F, 
morosiU, ad. L. morositas, f. morosus Morose a. : 
see -iTY.] = Moroseness. In 1 7th c, often in 
particularized sense, i* an instance of moroseness. 
iS 34 WHmNTON 7 >//iC>’^xQ^r«j.(i 54 o) 39 Leste..weshulde 
slyp in to morosyte yuell to please, vnprofytable and odyous 
to other men. 1363-87 Foxe A. AL (1596) 7x0/1 The 
world is come now to such a morossity and peeuish insen- 
sibilitie in these contentious and cauiliing daies of ours, 
that [etc.]. 1625 Donne Senn. 3 Apr. 40 There may bee 
a Jealousie in the Husband, a Morositie in the Father, an 
Imperiousnesse In the blaster. 1649 Jer. Tavlor Gt. 
Exemp. 11. Pr. i. 102 Blot out all peevish dispositions and 
morositles, <11677 Barrow .S>/7N.Ji8io)1I. 157 No aflected 
singularities, no supercilious morosities, no frivolous ostenta- 
tions. X7tt Vind. Sacheverell 8x The Stoical Morosities, 
and mis-tim'd Preachments of these Lay Baptists. 2849 
F. W. Newman Soul (ed. 2) 176 At least this appears the 
best way of showing that no morosity mingles with distaste 
for such things. 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy III. 146 By 
the utter morosity of Algy's face..l conjecture that it 
is a joke. 1884 C. Rogers Soc. Life Scot. 11 . xi. 260 
James VI sought to repress the prevailing morosity. 

(I IVr QT«ft*gQ. Ohs. Pl.morosi. [It. moroso adj., 
ad. L. morosus Morose /j.i] A moroso person. 

1592 Greene's Vision G.'s Wks, (Grosart) XII. 225 Feare 
not then what those Morosi [printed MorosieJ wil murmure. 
a x66x Fuller Worthies, Denbighslu (1662) iv, 33 Such as 
accuse them organs] for superstitious in Churches must 
allow them lawful in private places. Otherwise such Mo- 
roso’s deserve not to be owners of an articulate voice. 
IVCorosoph. (m^wrdspf). [a. F, morosoplie 
(Rabelais), ad. Gr. fiaipoaotp-os foolishly wise, f. 

foolish + wise.] f a. In Rabelais : 
A ‘ wise fool jester. (Cf. Fool-sage.) Obs. b. 
One who is * foolishly wise*; a foolish pedant or 
would-be philosopher. 

a 1693 Urquhart's Rabelais iii. xlvii. 377 Our unique 
Morosoph, .. the Lunatick Tribould. X75X Cambridge 
Scribl. I. 367, I mark'd where’er the Morosoph appear’d 
..How Young and Old, Virgins and Matrons kiss'd The 
footsteps of the blest Gymnosophlst. z8i8T. 'Alo<iK'& Fudge 
Fajtt. Paris ii. 41 The praises and the trophies Thou gainst 
from Morosophs and Sophis. 183s FrasePs Afag. XI. 369 
Those who follow the sect of that illustrious morosoph. 

So i'Moro’sopliist, in the same sense ; t^oro*- 
sophy, foolish pretence of wisdom. 

XS94 Mirr. Policy (1599) ,139 As 1 haue more largely 
shewed in my Morosophie in these verses. x6zo Histrio. 
mastixiu 56 That.. I may. .leave this Idle contemplation 
To rugged Stoicall Morosqphists, 1627 Collins Def, Bp, 
Ely ir. Contents 6 The Bishops exposition. .is defended 
against the Adioynders intricate Morosophies. 1794 Mathias 
Purs. Lit. (1798) 336 Some Morosophbts of the Society. 
tBZorO'SOas, a- Oh. rare—\ [f- L. 
inorhus Mokose a.~ + -ons.] = Mokose a.- i. 

1616 Sheldon Aliraclcs Ch. Rome 201 Who . . findeih by 
daily experience either of often lapses, or else of morosous 
desires . . let such a one marrie. 

Moross, Morost, obs. ff. Morose, Morass. 
Moron, Moronn, obs. ff. Morrow, Morn. 

+ lUEO'roUSy a. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. morosus 
Morose a.‘k] = Morose a .2 

X447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 257 Lyht . , ryht furth 
procedylh wyth owte crokydnesse And a long lyne wyih 
owte morous dilacyoun. 1594 Southwell Magd. Funeral 
Teares 128 Guilty consciences are ever morous. 

Morow(e, obs. forms of Morrow. 
Morow(e)nyng(e, -ing(e, obs. ff. Morning. 
jyiorowing gift, var. Morwyngift Sc. Obs. 
Ikdoroxite (morp-ksait). Alin. [G. Moroxit 
(1798), f. Gr. yhpo^-os (also ptopoxBos) a kind of 
pipeclay : see-iTfi.] A crystallized form of apatite, 
found in Norway and Finland. 

18x4 T. Allan Alin. Nomencl, § 94. 1879 Rutley Study 

Rocks X, 147 Asparagus-stone and moroxiteare names given 
to yellowish-green and bluebh-green varieties of apatite, 
t MorO^*lic, «. Client. Obs. [f. Gr. fi6po-v, 
fxaipo-v mulberry + fuA-ov wood + -ic. j Moroxylic 
acid’, a supposed acid obtained from a salt of the 
white mulberry tree. (Cf. Mobic.) So t Moro*xy- 
late, a salt of moroxylic acid. 

2807 T. Thomson Client, (ed. 3) II. 274 A peculiar acid, 
which he [Klaproth] called moroxylic. 1839 Penny Cycl. 
XV. 410/2 ^Ioroxylicacid..isobta2ned by decomposing the 
natural moxoxylate of lime by acetate of lead. 


t Uorpll. Oh. rare— [Anglicized form of 
med.L. morphea-, see Mokphew.J = Mobphew. 

x68i Grew Alusseum i. § vi. i. 231 A Wilk. .being burnt,, 
and mixed with old Oil.. is an admirable Remedy against 
Baldness and Morph of Jong standing. 

Morphe, -pnea, var. ff. Mobfhew, -ph(ea. 
SCorplieail (mprif-an, m/'jf/an), a. [f. Mor- 
pheus + -AH.] Of or pertaining to Moepheus; 
hence, sleepy, drowsy. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 234 Morphean Visions. 
1773 J. Koss Fratricide vi. 557 (MS.) Wak’d by the magic 
of JNIorphean spell. 1803 Edivin II. xii. 286 He yielded to 
the hlorphean wand, and.. Sleep shed its balmy dews over 
his weary lids. . 2809 J. Jebb Corr. (1834) I. 523 To work 
my mind immediately went, even in its morphean slate. 
1818 Keats Endym. i. 747. 2820 — Eve S. Agnes xxix, O 
for some drowsy Morphean amulet 1 

, Morplie'tic, a. [irregularly f. Morpheus + 
-ic^.] Pertaining to sleep. 

2788 Mme. D’Arblay 26 July, The moment I cease 
all employment, my thoughts take such an ascendence over 
my morphetic faculty, that [etc.]. 1796 — Camilia 11. iv, 

I am invulnerably asleep at this very moment I In the very 
centre of the morphetic dominions. 

IVTO'rplietixie. Chem. [a. F. morphdline, 
formed as prec. : see -ine.] A slightly bitter 
substance obtained from morphine. 
x86s in Watts Diet, Chem. Ill, 1050. 

. II DiXorphens (mp*jfiz 7 s). [L. ; Ovid’s name for 
the god of dreams, the son of Sleep, as if a. Gr. 
*Mop^cus, f. ftoptpTj form.] The god o( dreams 
(popularly often taken as the god of sleep). 

cx^Sg Chavcer Dethe Blauttche 267 Morpheus, and 
Eclympasteyre, That was the god of slepes heyre. c 1420 
Lydc. Assembly of Gods 14 Anone came in Morpheus &: 
toke me by the sleue. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 36, 40. 
1605 Chapman All Fools 111. Plays 1873 1 . 146 Or from the 
luorygateHath Morpheus sent a vision to delude me 7 2748 
' 1 ’homson Cast. Indcl. I. xUv, And hither Morpheus sent 
his kindest dreams. 1857 Kingsley Two V. Ago xxiv, 
Sunk though he be upon a garret floor, With fumes of Mor- 
pheus' crown about his head. 

t Morphew (mp-jfix/). Obs, Forms : 4-6 
morphe, 5 morphu, -fu, -fw, morffue, 5-6 
morfew, 5-7 morphue, 6 morfewe, 6-7 mor- 
phewe, 5-9 morphew. [ad, .med.L. morphea 
(written in mod.L. Morplicea), a. It. morfea, of ob- 
scure origin. C{.'^.morphle{x^t\ic.)l\ A leprous 
or scurfy eruption. Black, white morphew. 
a X400 Stockh. Afed. AIS, ii. 962 inAngliaXVlll, It distroit h 
l>e morphe And disposing to lepre. ? 0x400 Lanfrands 
Cirurg. (Briu Mus. Add. 5 lS.) 4 Ca^ iiij of Morfu, ffrakles, . . 

& Cicatrices of woundes. Ibid, 193 Morphue. Ibid. 295 pe 
white morphu is curld wih purgacloun bat purgik roten 
fleume. Ibid,, pe blac morphe is curld wtp ofte purging of 
malancoli. c 2440 Prontp, Parv. 343/x Morfu, sekenesse, 
morphea. 2545 Kaynold Byrih Afatikynde iv. vi, (1634) 201 
This is also very good for the Morphew, and other discolora- 
tion or staining ofthe skin. 1562 Turner Baths x The bathes 
of brimstone., are good for the whyte xnorphewe and black. 
2586 Bright Aielanch.xxx. 224 Then altereth the colour, 
and fairenesse is turned into morphe. 2688 iiouAE Armoury 
n. 428/1 Morphew is a disease that dyeth the skin yellow. 
1748-9 Gen. Advertiser No. 44^ Tetters, Ring-worms, 
Morphew, Sun-burn. 2794-6 E. Darwin (x8ox) 111 . 

124 I^Iorphew or freckles — ^Tawny blotches on the skin of 
the face and arms of elderly people. 2820 Splendid Follies 
II. 106 A few morphews and wrinkles incident to her age. 
183s Browning Paracelsus iv. 217 My outward crust Of lies, 
which wrap as tetter, morphew, furfair, Wrap the sound flesh. 
fg. 1620 Bp. Hall Apol. Brownists 29 He cannot but 
acknowledge, .a true face of a Church (though ouer-spreade 
with some morphue of corruptions). 1647 Ward Simp. 
Cobler 22 No man ever saw a gray haire on the head., 
of any Truth, wrinckle, or morphew on its face. 

aiirib. 2541 R, Copland Guyaon’s Quest. Chirurg. Q iv b. 
The seconde is a morfewe colour & derke. 1640 H. Mill 
Nts, Search 147 The morphew wals are growne so bleake 
and thin, They have.. lost the outward skin. 

Hence Uo’rpliewed ppl. a.^ afflicted with mor- 
phew; alsoy^. 

2598 Bp. Hall Sat. iv, v. 26 Whose, .sullen rags bewray 
his Morphew’d skin. 1610 R. Tofte Honours Acad. iv. 

150 Thogh the Sunne sheweth himselfe pale, morphewed 
and ghastly, yet was he by all creatures.. desired. 1646 
G, Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 I. 7 Sometime put A graceful! 
mole, for a dull morphew’d Spot. 2694 WESTMAcorr.S'c-r/^/. 
Hero. 65 Mark that, you women, and morphew’d ladies. 

ndorphia (mp-ifia). Chem. [mod.L., f. Mor- 
pheus : see -lA l. Cf. Moephium.] = Moe- 
pbine. 

1818 A. T. Thomson Lend. Dtsp. (ed. 2) 286 Robiquet.. 
has confirm’d his [Seriuerner’s] statement regarding the 
existence of morphia. 1874 Garrod & Baxter Mat. Aled. 
(1880) 293 Apomorphia. .. Obtained by heating morphia., 
with excess of hydrochloric acid. 1876 Harley Afat, Aled. 

753 ilorphia is the chief and essential constituent of opium. 

b. attrib,, as in morphia habit, lozenge, salt, etc.; 
morphia syringe, a syringe for the hypodermic 
injection of morphia. 

1874 Garrod & Baxter Mai. Aled. (1880) 198 Morphia 
Lozenges. Ibid. 204 The opium and morphia salts become 
absorl^d. 2882 Trans. Obstet. Soc. Land. XXII. 132 Dr. 
Godson tapped it with a morphia syringe. 1891 Daily , 
Nexus 23 Mar. s/i The morphia habit of the deceased. 

Hence Mo-rphiated a., impregnated or affected 
with morphia (Syd. Soc, Lex, 1891). 

Slorpilic (mpufik), <1. Biol. [f. Gr. popcpri 
j form : see -JC.] Of or pertaining to form ; relating 
1 to the anatomical shape ; morphologicaL 
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MOEPHIL. 

iSSS E. D. Cope Ong-. FiiUst (1887) iii The majority of 
specific characters are..‘morphio’ as distinguished from 
developmental. 1894 Buckman Inf. OoL AmmomUs (Pa- 
Imont. Soc.) 383 Morphic equivalents must always be com- 
pared. Ibif. 444 Such forms are only morphic equivalents. 

MOTphil. Obs. rare. [a. F. inorjil, + 7narjil, 
a. Sp. nmrjil ( =Pg* marfini), of Arabic origin ijtl 
elephant ; the first element is obscure).] 
f 1 . Raw ivory. Obs. 

1693 T. Froger Voy. 11 Their trade consists in Slaves, 
Gold, Morphil or Ivory, and Wax. 

2 . Vegetable ivory (see Ivory 3). 

xSgx in Syd, Sac, Lex, 

Morphinated (mpufineited), pfl. a. [f. Mor- 
PHIN-E + -ATE 2 + -ED 1.] Charged with morphine. 

1891 in Syd. Soc. Lex. i^S Rev. Brit. Pliarm. 53 Mor- 
phinated water, for use in opium assaying. 

^orplliiie (m/ufin), sb. Chem» Also -in. [a, 
G. morphin (Serturner i8i6), f. Mouph-euS: see 
-INB.] The most important alkaloid narcotic 
principle of opium, largely used in medicine to 
alleviate pain. 

1828 Lancet 2 Feb. 663/1 Morphine.. is the narcotic^prin- 
ciple of opium. 1850 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, II. 115 i’ook 
morphine last night, and slept some. 1856 hlAYNE Expos, 
Lex.y Morphhi, iSgp Allbutt's Syst. Med, VI. 734 hlor- 
phine is only a palliative. 

"b. attrib.y as moyphine habit^ salt, taker ; mor- 
phine injection, a hypodermic injection of mor- 
phine; morphine injector, a medical man ad- 
dicted to the practice of morphine injection; 
morphine syringe = morphia syringe, 

1892 Gunter Miss Dividends (18^3) 4s Eflects more de- 
moralizing than the ^morphine habit. 1878 tr. von Zieins* 
sen's Cycl. Med. XVII. 857 *iMorphine injection also 
exercises an influence on those addicted to it. Ibid. 117 
A considerable number of *morphine*inJectors have sprung 
up— chiefly youn^ doctors — who carry on this pernicious 
practice, c 1865 m Circ, Sci. I. 417/1 '“Morphine salts are 
..chiefly employed. Allbuit's Syst. Med. II. 885 The 
■“morphine syringe was invented during^ my student days. 
X899 Ibid. VIII. 317 Sulphate of spartein is used by some 
■“morphine takers. 

Hence MoTphine v. trans,, to drug with mor- 
phine. Morphi*nic <z., relating to morphine (Syd. 
Soe. Lex, 1891). Mo'xphinism, the effect of 
morphine on the human system ; the practice of 
injecting morphine into the system* Blo'xplviuiat, 
one who takes morphine to excess; also attrib, 
Morphiulza*tiott, the producing of the physio- 
logical action of morphine in the system by internal 
administration or hypodermic use (Syd, Soc. Lex,), 
MoTphiniize v. trans,, to treat with, morphine. 

1856 Neale Medixval Preachers Introd. 15 Their somno- 
lence morphinized into death. 2874 Lokgp. in S. Longfellow 
JJ/e <1891) III. 256 When you were morphined out of your 
wits, anything might pass. 1882 Morphinism {see Mor- 
FiiiOMANtA]. 1894 Blackw, Mag, Nov. 583 dipsomaniacs, 
morphinists and epileptics, AllbuWs Syst. Med. II. 
882 The children of three morphinist mothers were fairly 
healthy. 1899 Ibid, VIII. 423 The worst case of mor- 
phinism I have seen, 

Mfirph-inom ania. (mpufin<?m^i’nia). Nosology, 
[f.MoBPHiNE: see-MANiA.] Uncontrollable craving 
for morphine or opium. Hence IVZorpIiinoiua’xiiac, 
one affected with morphinomania. 

X887 Brip Med, Jml, 5 Feb. 300 On the Effects of the 
Sudden Discontinuance of Morphine in iMorphinomaniacs 
suffering from Pneumonia. Ibid. 21 May 1003/1 The diag- 
nosis of morphinomania. 1898 Scotsman 30 July ir/8 
Transformed the dipsomaniac and morphinomanxac into 
seVf-conlrolled and useful members of society. 
MorpMomaniaCm/ufim^i'nia). Nosology, [f, 
MoRPHI-A -h -MANIA.] = MORPHINOMANIA. 

1882 Nature XXVI. 470 Dr. Landowsky, .deprecated. . 
this new method of intoxication ; he calls it morphiomania 
or morphinism. 1897 AUbutt's Syst, Med. II. 893 Except 
on withdrawal of ihe drug 1 have not seen the excitement 
or violence to which the name morphiomania would be pro* 
perly applied. 

Hence MorpMoiua'uiac = Morphinomaniac. 
x883 Pall Malt G. 8 Sept. 6/z A Novel for hlorphio- 
maniacs. xZd^f^ Allhuit's Syst. Med. VIII. 274 The so- 
called dipsoraamac or morphiomanlac. 

t IkfCo'rpliiTUu. Obs, [modX., f. Morpheus 
- f* -lOM.] Older name for morphia. 

1823 J. Badcock Dom, Amusem. go Although., resembling 
opium.., it counteracts the evil effects of that dangerous 
morphium. 1824 Q. yrnl. Sci., etc. XVII. 170 The tincture 
of nutgalls a very sensible test of the presence of morphium 
in fluids. 1856 hlAYNE Expos. Lex. s. v. Morphium, Name 
given by Sertuemer to morphin. 

IlMorphosa (mpifra). Med. [modX. : see 
JIOBPHEW.] A sclerodermatous disease. 

1874 T. R. Joses & Siev. Phys,Anat.g\ The skin disease 
called Morphcca. 1899 AUbutt's Syst. Med.\l\X. 680 Mor- 
phoca generally appears as yellowish white, waxy or ivory 
like spots, surrounded by a rosy or purplish areola. 

li Morplioge’nesis. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
form + origin: see Genesis.] The origina- 

tion of morphological characters; morphogeny. 
So Horplioffene^c of or pertaining to mor- 
phogenesis. 

1884 Q, yrnl, Microsc. ScL XXX. 98 A direct morpbo* 
genetic change in the ganglion cells. 1890 Century Diet., 
Morph^enesis, 1897 W^estm, Gas. 20 July 9/2 The force 
of graviution is.. the first morphogenetic factor la the indi- 
. vidual dcvelopmeol of animals. 


Morpliogenic (mpafodgemik), a. [f. prec. 
-10.] = Morphogenetic {Ceitt. Did. 1890). 
Morphogeny (mFJfF-d^rni). Biol. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. form + -geny. Cf. F. morphoginiej\ 

= Morphogenesis. 

1879 tr. Haeckel's Eval. Man I. I. 24 Germ-history of 
Forms, (Morphogeny.) xSgt in Syd, Soc, Lex, 

Morphographer (mpjfp-grafai). [f. Gr. 

llOfTp-TI form + -GRAPHER.] 
tl. One skilled in the delineation of form. Obs, 

1697 Evelyn Nmnism, viiL 291 Vandyke. .the most in- 
comparable Morphographer and Painter. 

2 . Hioi, One who investigates and records facts 
of morphology. 

i883 E. R. Lankester in Encyct. Brit, XXIV, 817/2 
Those of the morphographer and systematlst rather than of 
the bionomist. 

Morphography (mpifp-grafi). [f. Gr. noptp-ri 
form + -obaphyT] The scientific description of 
form; descriptive morphology; also, the pheno- 
mena which form the object of this. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Morphographia, term for a 
desermtion or history of external form : morphography, 
1888 E. R. Lankester in Encycl. Bpt. XXIV. 803/2 Ana* 
tomical study has associated itself with the more superficial 
morphography. 1898 GOnther in Nature 21 Apr. 583/1 
Estimating how far the existing superfleial configuration 
or morphography of a volcanic region is an indication of the 
past history of its development. 

Hence Morplioffta’plilc, -graphical adjs.-^ of or 
pertaining to morphography. 

1856 AIayne Expos, Lex., MorPhographicus,. 
graphic. x888 E. R. Lankester m Encycl, Brit. XXIV. 
818/2 Experimental researches. . are not provided for either 
in the morphographtcal or physiological laboratories of our 
universities. 

IKEorpllolecithal (m^jfole*siJ)al). Biol, [f. 
mod.L. morpholecith‘USy f. Gr. form + 

Xwiflos the yolk of an egg + -al.] Pertaining to 
the yolk of the animal ovum (Cent, Diet, 1890). 

Morphologic (m^ifol^»’d,:(ik), a, [f. MoR- 
PHOLOG-Y + -1C : cf. F. morphologiqiiel\ = next. 

1872 in Latham Diet. 1877 J. E. Carpenter tr. Tide's 
Hist. Rdig. 2 It is really history, and not a morphologic 
arrangement of religions. 

lUCorphological (m^J^V'd^ikal), a. [Formed 

as piec. + -AL.] 

1 . Biol, Of, pertaining to, or derived from mor- 
phology^; such as is described, investigated, or 
ascertained by morphology. 

1830 Linoley Nat. Syst. Boi, 84 No order can be more 
instructively studied with a view to ixmrphological inquiries 
[than the Pomaces}. 1876 E. R. Lankester Hist, Great. L 
ii. ^ 30 All the known^ morphological phenomena in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. 1896 Allbuifs Syst, Med* 
L 77 The distinctions drawn were, .purely morphological. 

2 , PhiloL Pertaining to morphology; based on 
characteristics of form. 

x86o Farrar Orig, Lang, ix. 185 Pott’s formula for the 
morphological classification of language. z86x Max Muller 
Sci. Lang,^ 73 In these^ languages.. we shall have to be 
satisfied with the criteria of a morphological a^nity, in- 
stead of those of a genealogical relationship. 

3 , gen. Of or pertaining to the history of form. 

1863 Lecky Ration. I. 315 Another branch ^of scientific 

progress which I may notice on account of its influence 
upon speculative opinions is the rapid growth of a morpho- 
logi<^ conception of the universe.^ Z883 C. F. Keary in 
Numisim Chron, V. 165 General Pitt-Rivers, taking up the 
same kind of morphological study in relation to other 
objects, has arranged a collection of., human implements, 
and has communicated . • papers upon their morphology. 
Ibid. 168 The morphologicM aspect of the coimtype. 

4 . ^Hn. Morphological axis 

X878 Gurney Crystallogr. 38 The axis of hexagonal sym- 
metry in the Rhqmbohedral System and the axis of tetra- 
gonal symmetry in the Pyramidal System are called mor- 
phological axes. 1893 Story-Maskelvne Crystallogr. 128 
Where two or more planes of symmetry lying in a zone are 
conformable, their zone-axis will be termed a morphological 
axis or axis of form for the system. 

JVCorpliologically (mp-ifolp-dgikali), adv, [f. 
prec. + -LY^.] In a morphological manner ; with 
reference to the facts or principles of morphology 
(in various senses). 

1839 'I'odd's Cycl. Anai. V. 220/2 Saprole^ia, which is 
morphologically so closely related to Vaucheria,. .we obtain 
[etc.]. x868 ]\Iax Muller Set. Ess. (1881) I. 83 It had been 
the custom in classifying languages morphologically to 
represent some language ..u isolating. 1878 Gurney 
Crystallogr. 40 Directions which arc morphologically sym- 
metrical — that is which make equal angles with similar 
faces. 1899 tr. von yaksclls Clin, Diagtu vi. (ed, 4J 203 
A definite and morphologically distinctive parasite occurs 
In the discharge of cholera patients. 

Morpliologist (mFifp-lod^ist). Biol. [f. 
Mobpholoo-y + - 1 ST.] One versed ia morphology; 
one who pursues morphological investigations. 

184s WnEWELL./jft<//c;Cr^4/<7»'34 The morphologists have 
declared . , that they could not allow themselves to ascribe 
intention. *857 Goodsir In Edin. Neyj 
Philos, yrnJ,^ V. 119 It is. .Incumbent on tlie morphologist 
to asceriain in what respects they correspond. 1890 All- 
butts^ Syst. Med, VIII, 616 But for the morphologist the 
eruption still runs from dorsum to venter. 

ISorpliolOj^ (mpifpTod^i), [f. Gr. poptp-ij 
form -f- -LOGY.J The science of form. 

1 * Btol, That branch of biology which is con- 


cerned with the form of animals and plants, and 
of the structures, homologies, and metamorphoses 
which govern or influence that form. 

1830 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 2 It is to this kind of ia» 
vestigation, which has by some been named Morphology 
that anatomy belongs. 2859 J. R. Greene Protocoa Introil 
27 By some the word ‘ morphology ’ is employed in a re. 
stricted sense, to signify the study of homologous organs, 
2880 Gray Struct, Bot. si^otc. The term Morphology was 
introduced into science by Goethe, at least as early as tht 
year 1817. 

2 . Fkilol. The branch of grammar which is con- 
cerned with the form of words (including word- 
formation and inflexion). 

2869 Farrar Fam. Speech iv. 118 By the morphology of 
a language we mean the general laws of its grammanal 
structure. 2872 Public Sch. Lat, Gram, 21 Morphologj’^ or 
\yordlore.,has three divisions: — I. Flexion. II. Dtnva* 
tion. 111. Composition. 190^ Athensum 2 Mar. 256/2 
Two^ volumes— one dealing with phonology, morphology, 
and Inflexions, and the other with syntax. 

3 . gen. The history of variation in form. 

2883 C. F. Keary in Numism, Chron. V. X65 By the 
morphology of coins I mean the history of those changes 
in their form which have resulted .. from influences which 
. .are always affecting, .the evolution of coins. 

Morphometry (mpjfp'metri). [f. Gr. 
form + -METRY.] The art or process of measuring 
the external form of objects. 

2856 in KIayne Expos. Lex. 1898 Nature 13 Jan. 256/x 
Dr. Wilhelm Halbfass has worked out In detail the mor- 
phometry of the Lake of Geneva- 
Hence Morpliome'txical <7., pertaining to or 
connected with morphometry. 

1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex., and in later Diets. 
lUtorpllOXl (mpufpn). Biol, Also morphone. 
PI. (badly formed) morphontes. \y.,G.mQrpkon 
(pi. vtorphonten), invented by Haeckel, who e.x- 
plains it as f. Gr. popip-Ti form + ov being.] A 
morphological individual, element, or factor, 

2873 W. S. Dallas (tr, Haeckel) in Ann. Mag. Nat, 
Hist. Ser, xv. XI. 245 Because the morphontes (morpho 
logical elements) of the first order which form the sponge* 
organism.. exhibit a relatively high degree of physiological 
individuality, and because the personality of the sponges 
built up of these (the morphon of the third order) was not 
recognised, the former have been regarded as the ‘ true in- 
dividuals ' of the sponge. j8Bo Pascoe Zod. Class\f. (ed. a) 
284 Morp/u>ne,a. morphological clemenL iZZ'^EtipcLBrif* 
XVL 842/2 He distinguishes. .the physiological individual 
(or bion) , , from the morphological individual (or morphon}, 

Ifforplionoiliy (mpjfp'nomi), Nat, Hist,^ [u 
Gr. popip-"^ form + -vopia, f, v6pos law,] The science 
concerned with the laws of form ia animals, 
plants, and crystals. 

2856 in Mayne Expos. Lex., and in later Diets. ^ 
Hence Morphoao'mic a., of or pertaining to 
morphonomy (Cent, Diet, 1S90), 
Morphophyly (mpifp-fili). Biol, [f. Gr. 
pop(p-rj form + tribe + -Y. J The tribal history 

of living forms ; that branch of phylogeny which 
treats only of form. 

2879 tr, Haeckel's Evol, Alan I. i* 24 Tribal history of 
forms (Morphophyly). 2^0 in _ 

Morphoplasm (mpufi^plsez’m). 
popp-Tj form + irKaapa PLASMA, Plasm.] The vital 
substance of an organic cell. 

2893 W, N. Parker tr. IFeismann's Germ-Plasm jfl, 
I shall . . call the vital substance of the cell the formative 
plasm’ or morphoplasm,,in contrast to the ^idioplasm. 

Morphosco’pic, [f. Gr./^op^-jjform+t^/foff- 
to look : see -ic,] Having regard to form. 

2826 Bentham Ckrestom, Wks. 1843 VIIL 85 Mofphoscopic 
Posology. [Proposed as a better naine for Geometry.] 
lUCorpllOSCOpy (m^jfp’skdpi). Biol, [i. Ur. 
popp-h form + ff/co7T-eri/ tO look (see -SCOPE) + -Y.] 
= Mobphology (Syd, Soc. Lex, 1891). 
lUCorpliosis (mpjfdh’sis), PI. morphoses 
(mpdoa'sfz), [mod<L., a. Gi*. pbppuats a shaping, 
f. pappovv to shape, fashion, f. popp^ form.] 

+ 1 , Form, figure, configuration. Obs, 

267s Sir E. Sherburne tr. Maniltus Pref. 3 As they [the 
Constellations) are distinguished into prophane and Sacicd 
* Figures or Morphoses according to the different Urano- 
graphy of the Antient Ethnicks. 2676 Owen Nat. Apostasy 
li. 215 Instead of that hlystical spiritual Union with him- 
self and among themselves which Christ prayed for, mu 
purchased for hiS Disciples, they have substituted the Mor- 
phosis or Mormo of an Agreement in professing Subjection 
to the Pope of Rome. - 

2 . Bot, The manner or order of development 01 


an organ or organism. 

2837 M. J, Berkeley Cryptog, Bot. § 94. ju ^^ be mor- 
phosis of the production has not yet been properly observed. 
1874 R. Brown Afait. Bot. Cog Morpkosis, order or mode 
of development of any organ or organs. 

b. Used for Mbtamohphosis. (Cf. sense 3.) 

188a G. Maw in yml. Linn. Soc,, Bot. XIX. 370 The 
other point I have to refer to is the tendency to mo^nosis 
of nearly every part of a Crocus. *836 — Mottogr. Crocus 
19 Morphosis, Nearly every organ of a Crocus has a strong 
tendency to inelamorpho.sis. , . 

3 . Med, A morbid forro.Ttion; organic disease, 

1836 in Mayne Expos, Lex. *89* 

Morphotic (mpifF'tik), a~ Biol. [ad. Gr. type 
*poppojTiK6s, f. fioppovy ta form, f, popprj form.] 
Formative; contributory to organic structure. 
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1876 Bartholow Mat, Med. (1875) 544 Cupping and 
leeching.. may diminish. .the proportion of the morpbotic 
elements, 1891 in Syd.'Soc, Lex, 

Korphotoiliy (m^rfp'tomi). BioL [f. Gr. 
jiop^-TjJovm+ -Topda cutting, f. roji-, refivuv to cut, 
after anatomy.'] The art of dissecting the different 
parts of any organized body for purposes of mor- 
phological investigation (Syd. Soc, Lex, 1891). 
lyCorphOUS (mpufas), a, rare. [f. Gr. /top<;»-T/ 
form; see -ous.] Having a determinate shape; 
opposed to amorphous, 

iMs Roberts Uriii. ^ Renal DU. i. iv. (ed.4) 166 A large 
quantity of amorphous, or barely morphous granular debris. 
Morphxodite ; see Mophbodite. 

2 Iorp}iu(e, variant forms of Morphew. 

+ lUEO'rpion. Obs, £a, F. morpion.] — Crab 4. 

1597 Lowe Chirur^, (1634) 126 The Morpions..are found 
chiefly about the privy parts. 1678 Butler Hud, in. i. 4^7 
His Flea, his Horpion, and Punese, H’ had gotten for hxs 
proper ease. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. HI. xxvili. 26 
Phthirus Leach, or the Morpion. 

Morpunkee, variant of Morepunkt. 

IflCorra, variant of Mora 2 ; obs. form of Murrey. 
Morraine, obs. form of Murrain. 

Morral, variant of Morel 1. 

Ifforrane, Morre, Morreine : see Marram, 
Murr, Murrain. 

Morra3s(h)©, Morre(i)s, obs. ff. Morris 
Morrell, obs. form of Merel. 

1527 W. Hawkins Apollo Skroving-^ iir, iv. 49 That can 
set his three along in a row, And that is fippeny morrelL 
MorreU(e, -lo, var. ff. Morel Morello. 
Morreuiau (mprfmian), a, Zool, [f. the name 
of C. F. A. Morren (1807-58), Belgian naturalist : 
see -IAN.] Epithet of certain glands in worms, 
whose function appears to be to adapt the ingesta 
for nutrition {Cent, Diet, 1890). 

Morres, Morrey, obs. ff. Morris, Murrey. 
Morreyii(e, obs. forms of Murrain. 

11 Morrliua (mpT«a). [mod.L. Morrhua^ a 
genus of fishes of which the cod (now Gadiis 
inorrkud) was typical, a. med.L. morua^ moruca^ 
viontta cod, Cf. F. mortie,] Used attrib. in 
morrhua-oil, cod-liver oil (Cassell 1885). 
Morrhuine (mpTt^ain). Chem, Also 9 -in. 
[f. prec. + -ine.] (See quot. 1897.) 

189X Syd. Soc. Lex.i Morrhuin, xSgy C. W. Lyman In 
Hew York Voice 19 Aug. 7/3 Cod-liver oil.. contains minute 
amounts of a substance secreted in the liver, *gaduine or 
* morrhuine 

Hence Morrhuimio a. Chem., in morrhuinie 
acid as Gadinio acid {Syd, Soc, Lex, 1891). 
Morrian, Morrice, obs. ff. Morion, Morris. 
UXovricor (mp’risar). [f. morrice Morris shy 
+ -erI.] a morris-dancer. 

xSzo Scott Lady o/L, v. xxii, There monricers with bell 
at heel, And blade in band, their mazes wheel 
Morries, obs. form of Morris sby 
Morrion, obs. form of Morion. 

Morris (jup’ris)> Forms : 5 moreys, 

mourish, 6 3nor(r)es, moreis, -yce, *ys, mor- 
rass(li)©, morreis, 6-7 moris, morrisse, 6-8 
morice, 6-9 morrice, 7 morise, 6- morris, 
[subst, use of morys obs, var. Moorish a.2 Cf. 
OF. inorisquCi morixe sb., in the same sense.] 

1 . =s Morris-dance, t To dance the morris, to 
take part in a morris-dance. 

15x3 [see Monsieur i]. 15x3 Douglas ^neis xiii. ix, 
123 Thar morisis and syk riot. 1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc, 
8 All the picked youth,.. footing the Morris about a May 
pole. 1617 Mobyson Itin. iv. 477 Setting yp maypooles 
daunsing the morris with hobby horses, bringing home the 
lady of the harvest. X7ia Sped. No. 425 P 3 Four Reapers, 
who danced a Morrice to the Sound of Oaten Pipes. 18x7 
Southey \Vat Tyler i. x, Since we were boys^ together. And 
play’d at barley-brake, and danced the morris. 1856 Boker 
Leonor de Guzman i. ii. Poems (1857) I. 261 I’ll dance the 
morrice, and you’ll tide the horse With an alms- pipkin at 
your saddle-bow. 

2 . A body of morris-dancers. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ivii. 8 Sum lalt at evin bringis in 
the moreis. 1554 Burgh Rees. Ediith. (1871) II. 193 Vtheris 
that fiirneist the grayth to the convoy of the moris to the 
Abbay. 1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 49 The Fidler comes 
in with his Taber and Pipe and a whole Morice after him 
with Motly Visards. x6x6 Pasquil ij- Katherine 1. 51 Oh, 
a Morrice is come, obserue our country sport. x6ax Bp. 
Mountagu Diatribse 448 A certaine Lasse came with 
others, in a Morrice vnto the Church of Enyalius. 1636 
Randolph in Ann. Duhrensia Cab, These teach that 
Dancing is a lezabel!,. .The Morrice, Idolls. 

3 . transf. andyf^. 

*547 CovERDALE Old Faith To Rdr., The man wyll not 
daunce in the deuyls morys with them. XS71 Satir. Poems 
Re/oruu xxix. 35 Sum for >6 hure garris held bameselff, 
and is not bat a morreis? 16x3 Fletcher Captain v. i. 
Certainly my body Is of a wild-lire For my head rings bad:- 
ward Or else I have a morise in my braines. 1^4 Milton 
Comus n6 The Sounds and Seas with all their finny drove 
Now to the RIoon in wavering Morrice move. 1698 Fryer 
Ace, E, India ^ P.23 A. Chorus of Porpoises had taken the 
Sea in their Dance ; which Morris once over, the Seas 
were quiet. 1892 Henley Song of Sword^ etc. Rhymes 
ri. I Gulls in an aery mortice Gleam and vanish and gleam. 
1894 K. Grahams Pagan Papers 23 And all the attendant 
hurry and scurry of the human morrice. 


4. attrib., as morris feast, garnunt, mate, train-, 
morris bell, one of many small metal bells at- 
tached to the clothing of morris dancers. 

1560 Churcituj. Aee. St, HeletPs, Abingdon in Archsologia 

I. 27 For two dossin of *Morres belles x*. 1748 Smollett 
Rod. Rand, xiil (1804) 70 His fears had magnified .. the 
sound of small morrice bells to the clanking of massy 
chains. 1750 W. Ellis Mod, Husbandm, IV. xvii. 185 A 
fourth way Is to tie a Morrice-Beil about the Neck of a 
catch’d rat. i6ax Bp. Mountagu Diatribse 488 The Salij, 
the habice they vsed in those *Sforrice-Feasts. 1507 in 
Lysons Envtr. Land. (1793) 1 . 226 [Kingston upon Thames] 
For 4 plyts and i of laun for the *mores garments o. 2, it, 
c i6ax Rowley, etc. iVitchof Edtnont. iii. 1. (2658) 26 , 1 pray 
you, good *AlQtrice-inates, now leave me. iSoz Wordsw, 
To Daisy 27 In shoals and bands, a *morrice train, Thou 
greet’st the traveller in the lane. 

Morris (mpTis), sby^ Ohs. exc. Hist, [Cor- 
ruption of inerels'. see Merel 3.] = Mebel 2. 
Chiefly Nine metCs (peg) morris. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. II. i. 98 The nine mens Morris is 
fild vp with mud. 2705 Phillips <ed. Kersey), Merits^ a 
Play among Boys^ otherwise call'd Fivepcftny Morris. 1825 

J. Neal Bro. yonathan 1 . 7 Peters Jiad beaten him. .at fox 
and geese; then at morris; then at checquers, ordraughts. 
*835 Clare Rural Muse no Oft we may track his haunts 
.. By nine-peg-morrisniclcedupon thegreen. X865S.EVANS 
Bro, FabtatPs MS, g He found his abacus expressly scored 
For nine-men's morris on an indoor scale. 

MorHs (tTif>Tis), sb.^ Nat. Hist. [f. the name 
of William Alorris of Holyhead.] An elongated 
flat eel-like fish formerly named Leptocephalus 
inorrisii, but now regard^ as the aborted young 
of the conger-eel. Also Anglesea morris, 

1769 Pennant* Brit. ZooL III. 125. 1781 — Tours IVales 
II. 25a The Beaumaris Shark, ..the Morris, and the trifur- 
cated Hake . . are new species taken in this sea. 1835 
Jbnyns Brit. Vertebr. Anim. 480 Leptocephalus Morrisii, 
GmeL (Angelsea Morris). 

Moirris, luorrice (nifjris), v. [f. Morris sb."^] 

1 . intr. To dance. Also (see quot, 1725). 

1725 Hew Cant, Dict.^ Morris, to hang dangling in the 

Air, to be executed. 1861 M. Collins m Temple Bar I. 
268 Where the unseen fairies gaily morriced. 

2 . slang. To move away rapidly; to decamp. 
Also with off, ? Obs. 

1765 CovvPER Let. to Hill 8 Nov., Wks. 1837 XV. 6, 

I think the Welshman must morris. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops 
to Conq. ut. ii, bounds 1 here they are. hlorrice 1 Prance 1 
1796 Mrs. M. Robinson Angelitta H. 81 Vou’ll be pleased 
to morrice off while you are in a whole skin. 1838 Dickens 

0. Twist viti, Up with you on your pins. There 1 Now 
then 1 Morrice I 

+ b. To move at a rapid pace. Obs. 

x82d sporting Mag. XVII. 333 They (horses] are not large, 
but they can all * morris’ a little, 

3 . trans. To dance (a particular measure). 

a X845 moon Forge i. 4 However it’s quite As wild a night 
As ever was known on that sinister height Since the Demon- 
Dance was morriced. 

Mo'rris-dance. Forms: see Morris [f, 
Morris sbX (or morys hfooBisH a. 2 ) Dance sb, 

Cf. Flemish ttiooriske dans hierh. the immediate source), 
Du. Moorsc/ie dans, early mod.G. morishenianz, F. da7tse 
inoresque.\ 

A grotesque dance performed by persons in 
fancy costume, usually representing ebaracters from 
the Robin Hood legend, esp. Maid Marian and 
Friar Tuck. Hence, any mumming performance 
of which fantastic dancing is an important feature. 
Also, a representation of the dance. 

2458 Wilt of Wetenhale (Somerset Ho.), Cipbos argenti 
sculpt cum moreys daunce. 1494 in Excerpta Hist. (1831) 
95 For playing of the Mourice dance. 2510 Wi/l tf ydek- 
son (Somerset Ho,), My cuppe w' ibe morres daunce. 1532 
Lett. 4* Pap. Hen. Vllf, V. 739 A gold salt, called the 
Moresdaunce, with 5 Moresdauncers and a tabrett 1552 
Latimer .SVrw/. (1562) 248 Such felowes are more meete to 
daunce the morrice daunce, then to bee admitted to preache, 
1633 Ford Love's Sacrif, j. ii. Thou wouldst sweare A 
MorrisKlance were but a Tragedy Compar’d to that, 1708 
J, Chamberlavne St. Gt. Brit. i. i. v. (2743) 35 In the 
reign of King James the First, 8 old men danced a morice- 
dance.. whose ages put together made 800 years. 1801 
'Sx^OTcSports^ Past, iif.v.201, 1 make no doubt the morris- 
dance,. originated from the fool’s dance, 
b. transf. oxv^ Jig. 

i66z Stn-lincec, Orfg. Sacra: u. tv. § 17 The Dithyrambus 
was ..a kind of extatick Morice-dance. <21839 WottoN 
Parallel Essex 4. Buckhtn. (2641) ir Whilcst tbe_ Queene 
stood in some doubtofaSpanish Invasion (though it proved 
but a Morrice dance upon our Waves). 2781 Cowper Table- 
T. 5x9, I judged a man of sense could scarce do worse 
Than caper in the morris-dance of verse. 

Hence Mo’trxis-dazicer, (a) one who takes part 
ill a morris-dauce. + {b) pL The aurora borealis. 
liloTris-daacingr vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

*507 in Jupp Ace. Cafpenters' Comp. (1887) 200 Itm payd 
to y* morys daunsers viij'*. 1532 [see Morris dance]. x6iz 
Rowlands A’liaz/fr of Hearts Bib, My Sleeues are like 
some Morris-dandng fellow. x6i* Peacham Gentl, Exerc, 

1. xii. 45 Those peeces that shewed .. a coantrey village 
faire or market, , . Morrice dancing, peasants together by 
the eares, and the like, xdzz B. Jonson Gypsies Met, (2640) 
65 They should be MorrtSHiancers by their gingle. <2 1680 
Butler Rem. (2759) I. 224 A Momce-dancer drest with 
Bells. 2755 tr. PontoppidasCs H^, Hist. Norway i. 4 note. 
In England. .the north light. .is.. called Morrice-dancers, 
Merry dancers, and streamers. 18*5 Scott Talism, xx, 
How wouldst like such beverage thyself after such a morrice 
dancing? 1856 Vaughan Mystics (x86o) I. 248 All the year 
is May for the tnorris-dancers. 


Morris-pike (mp’rispsik). Obs. exc. Hist, 
Forms : 5 mareyspyke, marespike, 6 morys- 
pefce, -peik, -pike, -pyke, morryspike, mores- 
pike, -pycke, morrespike, mo(o)rish0 pike, 
pyke, morrisshe pike, morishpike, merest 
spycke, 6, 8 morispike, 7, 9 morrice-, morris- 
pike. [f. morys, obs. var. Moorish ai^ : cf. Mor- 
ris j^.i] A form of pike supposed to be of 
Moorish origin. 

1487 Rolls ofParli. VI. 397/2 ilarespikes, Bowes, Gonnes, 
..and many other Wepyns. 1527 Torkincton/’/^. (1884) 
8 Halbardes, Sperys, Moryspekys. 2545 in St. Papers 
Hen. VlII, III. 543 Item, blorest Spyckes, laden with 
wylde fyer. 1548 Rutland MSS. (2905) IV. 568 [Thirty] 
morrispykes. 1548 Acts Privy Council (i8go) II. 197 The 
munlcions folowing. .morispikes, mk Ibid., blorryspikes, 
;jiai vijc, Monday] Reynards Deliv. Christians 

B, The English Clarinets so laid about them with, .browne 
bills, .. and morris pikes, that [etc.J. Baker Citron., 

Hen. VIII (1653) 369 They entred the Gallies again with 
Morris Pikes, and began a new fight. 1709 Strypk Arm. 
Ref, XV. 190 They marched out of London , . with guns, 
moris pikes, halberds, and flags, x8o8 Scott Mann, i, x, 
The guards their morrice-pikes advanc’d. 2877 Miss Yongb 
Cameos III, 188 The men who knew how to use harque- 
buses and morris-pikes were stationed round them, 
fb. iransf. A morris-pike-man. Obs. 

1600 Heywood \st Pt. Edw, IV, iii. ii. (1613) F 4, With 
our Gunnes and billes bfowne O the French were beaten 
downe, Morrys pikes and bowmen. 

Morrisse, obs. form of Morris 
Morris tube. [From the name of Richard 
Morris (died 1891), the inventor.] A small-bore 
rifle barrel capable of being inserted in a large- 
bore rifle or shot-gun for shooting practice; 
patented in i8Si. Also attrib. 

2684 Anny Gen. Orders 2 Instructions with regard to the 
employment of Morris’s Aiming Tubes in Government rifles 
have been approved. 2887 Ibid, 160 Alorris Aiming Tubes;, 

. .The issue of hlorris tubes to battalions of Militia is de- 
ferred. 1896 Greener Gun (ed. 6) 649 The chief use of 
a Morris tube is to convert a large bore or powerful rifle 
into a weapon of the saloon rifle type for gallery practice. 
1902 Scoistnan 28 Feb. 8/2 The question of providing Mor- 
riS'tube ranges in the public parks. 

Morrow (mp*ri?u), sb. Now only literary and 
dial, (see E. D. D.). Forms ; 3-4 moru, 3-5 
mor(e)we, 4-6 morow(e, 5 morue, morou, 
mor(e)w, 6-7 morrowe, 6- morrow. [ME. 
morwe, moru^ shortened variant of morwen Morn.] 

1 . != Morn j, Morning- i, Occas. as a salnta- 
tion = Good morrow, Obs, exc. dial, 

c Z275 Lay. 87^ He lette clemben an hej? and swi^e loude 
clepie ))at bane like morewe come al his gode folke. e 1374. 
Chaucer Compl. Mars 22 The glad nyght ys worthe an 
heuy morowe. i:238S -^Prol. 336 Wei loved he by the 
morwe a sop in wyn. cx4So M, E, Med, Bk, (Heinrich) 
94 Let seek dtinke ber of . . at euen hot an morew colde. 
X530 Palsgr. 549/1 The two hostes fought togyder from 
morowe to nyght. 1597 Bp. HALLy<2/, l vii, Shee’s white 
as morrows milk, or flakes new blowne. Massinger 
Maid of Hon. 1. i, hlorrow to my Vncle. 2706-7 Farquhar 
Beaux* Strat. rr. I, Morrow, my dear Sister ; are you for 
Church this Morning ? 17XO-XZ Swift Jrnl. to Stella 4 Jan., 
hiorning. Morrow, little dears. 

2 . The day next after the present ; the day sub- 
sequent to any specified day. The morrow, fre- 
quently used advb. «= on the following day. 

c 1290 St. Cross 37 in 3 ‘. Eng. Leg. 2 pene Morewe aftur 
Midewinter day to depe buy bim brou^te. 1297 R. Glouc; 
(Rolls) 7842 pe morwe after seinte marl day. 1320 in Wright 
Lyric P. 42 In morewe men he sobte, At under mo be 
brohte, c 24^9 Pecock Repr. i. v. 24 Whanne heuen is rody 
in the euentid a deer dai scbal be toe morewe. 1535 Cover- 
dale Exod. ix. 6 Tomorow shal the Lorde do this vpon 
earth. And the Lorde dyd the same on the morow. Ibid, 
Matt. vi. 34 Care not then for the morow, for the morow 
shall care for it self, a 1626 Bacon New All. (1900) 8 The 
Morrow after our three dayes were past, ther came to us 
a new Man. 1^3 Dryden .Perf/rrr v. (1697) 475 Unhappy 
he who does this Work adjourn, And to to morrow wou’d 
the search delay : His lazy morrowwill be liketoday. 17x8 
M. Henry Daily Commun. Wks. 1855 I. 242/1 Taking 
thought for the morrow is the great binderance of our peace 
in the night. 1813 Byron lu xxvii, There late 

was laid a marble stone; Eve saw it placed— the Morrow 
gone ! 2827 Wolfe Burial Sir y. Moore iv, We bitterly 
thought of the morrow. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 12 With 
yourself it rests to have a month of morrows like to-day ! 

•bb. The next mori’ow\ the day after. The 
third morrow ; the day but one after. Obs. 

a Z30Q Cursor M. 24549 He bight to rise pe thrid mpru, 
a X310 in Wright Lyric P. 82 Hire blisse sprong the thridde 
morewe. 2390 Gower Conf. I. 250 IVherof bis lord, which 
was deceived, A seknesse er the thridde morwe Conceived 
hath of dedly sorwe. c 1430 Srr' Gener. (Roxb.) 275 On the 
third morow Beilins the king Rose erlie or the day ganne 
spring. 2565 Stapleton tr. Bede's Hist. CIu Eng. 104 If 
Sonday were not the next morow after the fourtenth day 
of the chaunge of the Moone,..he taryed for the Sonday. 
2647 W. Browns tr. Polexander i. 65 The Assembly., 
thought it fit to resolve of nothing that day, but that they 
should meet agalne the next morrow to conclude all things. 

3 . transf. and fig.^ esp. in the sense ; The time 
immediately following a particular event. 

<11586 C’tess Pembroke/V. cxliil iv, Let mcrchs mor- 
row Soone chase my night of sorrow. 2^6 Cbashaw Steps 
to Temple 40 them sleepe on. Till this stormy night be 
gone, And ih’ eternall morrow dawnc. 2834 Ht, Mar. 
TiNEAU Farrers ii. 22 This morrow of a piece of good for- 
tune. 1S86 J. Fiske in Atlantic Monthly LVIH. 377 On 
the mQirovf of a long and cosiJy war, ji was not strange 
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that the whole country was in some measure pauperized. 
18*7 New Princeton Rev. III. l The morrow of the death 
of a public favorite is apt to be severe upon his memory. 

4. attrib. (now only as morrow fifetv, 

\ 2 eller, light, morn, noon, song; morrow day, 
(fl) the next day, the rnonow; (b) daybreak; 
f morrow part = Morning gift (cf. Mobdell) ; 

+ morrow priest, a priest who says morrow-mass ; 

■j* morrow star = Morning star i. 

<z 1300 Cursor M. 5993 Moises praid (>e *moru dai, All he fleies 
ware went awai. 1390 Gower Con/.ll. 63 Wherof erit the 
monve day. . he gan to fare Into the field, c iS3® 

437 Seven at midnight, seven at morow-day. 1582 N. 1. 
(Rhem.) Matt.wi. 34The morowdayshal be careful font self. 
18*0 Keats .S'/. ,<^^««xxvii, Flown, like a thought, untijthe 
morrow^day. 1398 Trevisa De P> xvi. Ixii. 

lemache MS.), White margarites. .|?at ben conceyuid of he 
*morow dewe ben made dym with he eyer of pe euenlide. 
1619 Hales Gold.Revi, 11.(1673)82 In my *morrpw Letters 
I will not fail .. to send your honour the transcripts, xsoa 
Bentley Mon. Matrones 107 O Lord, I beseech thee, that 
•• thy grace may spring In my heart with the *moiTowe 
light of thy comfort, 1830 Tennvson Poems 06 The ocean 
with the morrow light Will be both blue and calm. *79® 
Coleridge Mar.vii. ad fin., A sadder and a wiser 
man He rose the *morrow morn, c X489 Caxton Blanch^ 
ardyn v,'22 A grete forest, in whiche he entred and rode 
styl lyl the *morowe none, wythout ony aduenture. X557-8 
Will 0/ W. Rayner (Somerset Ho.), Unto maude my wif 
for her full Dowery and *morrowe parte. X563^ Becon Acts 
o/Chrislt etc. Wks. III. 414 This *morowe priest and that 
morowe priest, c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 832 If even-song and 
*morwe-song acorde, Lat se now who shal telle the firste 
tale. C1440 PromJ). Parv. 344/2 *Morowsterre..,Z7/<ri/5‘n 
1526 Pil^^r. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 67 b, The morowe sterre 
that commelh before the daye. 

Morrow (mpTiju), V. rare. [f. Morrow j3.] 
inir. To dawn. Also {itonce~us^ in passive^ to be 
endowed with mornings. 

1839-52 Bailey Feslus 157 When earth was dayed— was 
morrowed — the first ray Perched on his pen, and diamonded 
its way. Ibid. 228, I have turned to thee, moon, from my 
heart,., And have hoped it might mix, as 1 watched thee 
depart, Like thyself, with the morn which had morrowed. 
1884 J. Payne Tales fr. Arabic^ I. 70 When the morning 
morrowed.. he summoned the chief of his viziers. 

Morrow-jyfe, var. Mobyeve, ‘ moming-gift 
+ Mo*rr owing, vbl. sb. Obs, rare. [f. Morrow 
sb. + -iNG I ; cf. morning ; in sense a implying a 
vb, ^morrow to procrastinate.] 

1, Morning I dawning. 

c 1374 Chaucer Compl. Mars (Tanner MS.) 26 Yit will 
1 . .synge The sentence of the compleynt. .That wofuU mars 
made at the depactynge Fro fressh venus in a morowynge 
{Trin. MS, morownyng]. c 2385 — L. G, W, 1483 The 
morwynge [Tn//. /l/i", morowyng; Seldeit MS.movovftri' 
yngl attempre was & fayr. 1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 
2^ Suete war the vapouns, soft the morowing. 

2. A postponing till ‘ the morrow 

x6oa Breton MoikePs Blessing Ixvi. D 3 b, If he impor- 
tune thee with borrowing,.. Or daily put thee off with mor- 
rowing, Till want do make thee weane of thy lending. 
Morrowing gift, var. Morwy/joift Obs. Sc. 
tMO'rrOW-mass. Obs. The first mass of the 
day. 

c 1440 J^acob's Well xi6 Je, J>at heryn no^t full dyvyn 
seruyse in ^oure parysch-cherche, but a morwemasse. 1484 
R^c. St. Mary at Hill (1905) n6Payd to syr lohn plommer 
for hys labur to syng the morowmas. 1584 R. Scot Dlscov. 
Wttchcr.'v, iii, (i836j 76 He heard a little saccaring bell ring 
to the elevation of a morrowe masse. z6ox F. Godwin Bps. 

304 Ue built., a little Chappell for morrow masse, 
1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers IV. 8 After Terce, the first mass 
of the day, or the ‘ morrow mass * was sung. 

b. attrib.^ as morrotu-mass altar, monger, priest, 
1494 Fabvan Chron. vir. 617 The morowe masse preest 
of ^we Churche in Chepe was moste commendyd. 1512 
in Jacob's Hist. Favershani (1774) 164 At the ISIorrow 
^^assc Awter. ssb^Rec.St.Mary at HilHii^oi) Payed 

fo sir William Rychard, morrowmas prest, for halfe a yeare 
Mued at midsomer 1556. <2x603 T, Cartwright Confut, 

Rhem.l^. T. (1618) 703 A Popish Sheppard, or Moirow- 
1624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg^^j Let you mor- 
row Massmungers when they masse it alone, use laponian, 
or Mexico Language. 1635 Pacitt Christianogr, 216 
^]^nks, Nuns, and morrow Masse Priests. 

Morrow-speech. : see Morn-speech. 
tMo'rrow-tide. Obs. Also 5 mortyde. [Cf. 
LIorn-tide.] = Morningtide. 

c Z290 Beket 49 in .S*. Eng. Leg. 108 In be morcwe-ttde heo 
weren i.souu. c 1380 Sir Femnib. 2895 Erly on be morwe- 
tyde after bat J»y were there, he Amyral wolde no leng 
abyde hot be Galwys let arerc. C1386 Chaucer T, 

pSt And so bifcl, ih.it brighie monve-tyde, That [etc.]. C1420 
Chron. Vilod. 1441 In he mortyde ho, whenne hit was day. 
148X Caxton ReynardK^x\i.) 37 It happed so that ona morow- 
tydc erly that grymbert my ncuew was of wyne almost 
dronke. X504 Atkvnson tr. De Imitaiione j. xx. A 
mery cuentyac folowcth a sory morow lyde. 1520 Myrr, 
onr Ladye 13 In some chirches they say mattyns in the 
morow tydc. 

■ Morryeve, var. Morteve, ‘ morning-gift 
Morryoune, obs. form of Morian. 

-tMorS, V. Obs. [aphetic a. F. amorcer to 
prime (a gun), to prepare for an operation.] 

1. trans. To grease (firearms). 

*538 A<c. Ld. Treas.ScotL (1905) VI. 160 For walx and 
talioune to mors the hagbutis. 

2 . To prime (a gun). Implied in Morsing vbl. sb. 
Mora, Morsall, obs. if. Morse sb.-. Morsel. 
tMo 'rsare. Obs. [aphetic a. F. amorfoir, f. 

amorcer-. secMoRSii.] A priming-flask foracannon. 


I j}o Let. Treat. Acc. in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. 304* A ne 
morsare to Kingis grace Culvering, quhilk wes of siluer. 

Morabunker : see Mossbbnkeb. 

Moracel, obs. form of Morsel. 

Ifforse (mpjs), si.' Also 5 mors. [a. OF. 
mors {Godel. 1380), ad. L. mors-us bite, catch (of 
a buckle), f. mordere to bite.] The clasp or 
fastening of a cope, frequently made of gold or 
silver, and set with precious stones. 

1404 Dnrh. Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 394 Item j mors cum lapi- 
dibus. 14^ I^/V/ ^.(4 (Somerset Ho.), A mortuary 
cloth of blac velvett the orfraies & mors wi flowres. 2489- 
90 Rec. St, Mary at Hill (1905) 150 Item, for Cere clothe to 
the orpharas^ the hode & the moose [? readmoxst] of the saide 
coope. 2536 in Antiq.Sarisb. (1771) 197 Six copes. . having in 
the Morse red and white Roses of pearls, c 2540 Invent. 
in Trans, Land. 4- Mdsx. Archxol. Soc. IV. 329, iij copes 
of white bawdekyn with ffiewres of gold and oases.. and 
thys letter I in the morses. Ibid. 349, xxvij newe morsys 
for copys. 2826 Mrs. Bray De Foix ii. (1884) 15 His tunic 
was fastened in front by a morse, or brooch, richly enamelled, 
. . and representing the Virgin Mary. 

Morse sbl^ Forms; 5-8 laora, 6 

inorss©, 7 moras, moss, 8 morsh, 6- morse, 
[a. Lapp, morsa, morssa, or the equivalent Finnish 
mursn. Cf. F. morse (first in morce marin = 
Caxton’s mors maritie), Russian MopjiCB.] 

1. The sea-horse or walrus, Trichechus rosmartis, 
1482 Caxton Chron. Bng. cclvii. 336 This yere were take 
iiij grete fisshes bytwene Ferethe and london, that one was 
callyd mors marine [etc.], c 2553 Chancelour in Hakhtyfs 
Voy. (1599) L 237 There are also a fishes teeth, which fish 
is called a Morsse. cz6t4 Voy. \to Spitsbergen^ in Arcluxo^ 
logia Auter, (z86o) IV. 313 Theise morses use to goe 
a^oare vpon some beach or pointe of lowe land. 27x0 
Whitworth Acc. Russia (1758) 83 Morses, or sea-horses, 
from Nova Zembla, used to load thirty boats a year with 
blubber. 285s W. S. Dallas in Syst. Nat. Hist. II. 471 
The Walrus, Morse, or Sea-Horse,.. is an inhabitant of the 
Arctic portions of both Hemispheres, 
f 2. Erroneously applied to the hippopotamus. 

277s Ash, Morse, the hippopotamus, the river horse. 2892 
Sya. Soc. Lex.. Morse teeth, a name given to the teeth of 
the hippopotamus used for making artificial teeth. 

3. attrib., as morse-hide, Hvoiy, -teeth. 

2682 Grew Musaeunt i. § v, i. 89 A piece of a •Morse- 
Hide. 2877 W. Jones Finger-ring 89 A *morse ivo^ 
thumb-ring of an Earl of Shrewsbury. 16x8 T. Barker in 
St. Papers Cot., E. Indies 1617-22 (1870) 259 Tin, brass, 
•morse teeth, Muscovy hides. 

Morse (m^is), jA® Telegraphy. The name of 
the American electrician S. F. B. Morse (1791- 
1873), the inventor of the recording telegraph, and 
of the alphabet (in which the letters are expressed 
by combinations of dots and dashes) used for send- 
ing messages by this instraraent. Used attrib, in 
designations of these inventions and things per- 
taining to them ; also el/ipt. as jA = ‘ Morse tele- 
graph'. 

(1847 ‘ Peter Progress' Elects Telegr, 63 hlorse's Tele- 
graph. This v;uiety of the Electric Telegraph is employed 
on all the American lines.] x86o Prescott Electr. Telegr, 
HI. V. 73 Electric telegraph apparatus. The Morse system. 
1867^ Sabine Electr, Telegr, 84 Simple Morse Circuit. — In 
its simplest form the Morse tclegrapn consists of a transmit- 
ting key [etc.].^ Ibid. 86 Embossing Instrument with movable 
Magnet, This is a construction of the Morse by. Messrs, 
Siemens and HalskeL Ibid. 87 The Morse Code. Ibid. 
90 The Morse alphabet. Jbid. 149 The Morse recorder. 
1876 Preece & SivEWRiCHT Tclegroph^ 105 In England we 
never do use the Morse on such circuits.. .It is an exceed- 
ingly rare thing to fix more than four stations on one Morse 
circuit. 1889 Preece &MAiER7V/<f^4or/e xioOrdinaryRIorse 
signals, 2898 R. Kerr Wireless Telegr, 93 The Morse inker. 
Ibid. 97 A small Morse key. 

Hence Uorse v. intr., to signal by means of the 
Morse alphabet. 

1906 Kipling in Windsor Mag. Jan. 232/2 Ah ! now she's 
Morsing against the fog. 

Morse Donker; see Mossbunker, 

Morseed, obs. variant of Mawseed. 

1724 Weekly Jrnl. No. 276 Very fine singing Nightingales, 
with a fine Parcel of Morsecd, to be sold. 

Morsel (mpusel), sb. Forms : 3 mossel, 4-5 
I mus3el(e, mossele, 5 mussell(e, mo5sell(e; 4 
: moraele, morcele, 4-6 morselle, 4-7 morsell, 

' 4-8 morcel, 5 morssel, murssell, morsylle, 5-7 
morcell, 6 morssell, Sc, morsall, 3- morseL 
[a. OF, morsel (mod.F. viorceau : see Morceau) 
= It. morsello, med.L. morselhan, dim, of F. mors. 
It. morso a bite;— L, 7 norsum, neut. pa. pple. of 
mordere to bite,] 

1, A bite ; a mouthful ; a small piece of food. 

Now apprehended as a contextual use of sense 2. 

2297 (Rolls) 7028 pc mossel ha dude in to is moup 

..Hit bileuede omidde is prote. a i\oo Cursor M, 13485 
Qua had o penis ihre hundretb Bred ior to bi, pai ar sua 
fele, War til ilkan bot a morsel. ^ 2375 Barbour Bruce ix. 
398 Our lordis of France, that ay With gud morselixs 
farsis thair panch. 1382 Wvclif Ps. cxlvii. 17 He sendeth 
his cristal as musselis [v.r, morselis]. c 1450 M. E. Med. 
Bk. (Heinrich) 219 Etc pat at finie mosseles, & penne dr>Tik 
a §ret drawee of good vk^n. Bk. St. Albans av, Take 

.uj. comes of wheteand put hem in a morcell of flesh and 
j^ue thessame morcellis to the hawke. 1565 T. Stapleton 
Fortr , Faith 30 This apple is all rotten, and yet there arc 
^me sound morselis in him. 1663 H. Cogan ir. Pinto's 
Ivni. 230 She cat of the Fruit, and made her Hus- 
band likewise to eat of it, wbeti^ it ensued that they were 
both of them by that unhappy Morsel subjected to the 


pains of Death. 2665 SiR T. Herbert Tra-j, (1677) 
They, .wrap it in a leaf of Betele. .and chew it in morsS' 
2758 Johnson Idler "^o. 19 § 8 The first morsel is in his 
mouth. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth vi, He took a cake in hu 
hand, broke it, and was about to eat a morsel, when the 
effort to swallow seemed almost loo much for him. i86o 
Tyndall U/aiT. i. xxvii. 202 At the spring,. the men paused 
to have a morsel of bread. 

b. with omission of of, 

2297 R.. Glouc. (Rolls) 7025, & al so late Hs mossel bred 
poru mi prote wende. c 2450 Merlin i. 6 Yef we hadde but 
a mossell brede, we haue more ioye..thanye hauewithalle 
thedelicatys of the worlde. 2528 ^K^'AZi.i.Saleme'skegim, 
Q j b, They eate a morsell breadde. 

c. A choice dish ; a * tit-bit *. 

CX440 Lydg. Horse, Goose fp Sheep 207 A fait goos..a 
morsel \v.r. mussell] agreable. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour « 

1 wolle telle you an ensaumple of a woman that etc the 
good morsell in the absence of her busbonde. Ibid, No 
woman shulde ete no lycorous morcelles in the absens , . of 
her husbond. 2848 W. H. Bartlett Egypt to Pal. x. (1879) 
22s The Sheikh brought me, ^ choice morsels, two or 
three clusters of large sorrel, which lasted very refreshing. 

d. A small meal ; a * snack *. 

t To bring (a person) to a morsel', ? to bring to poverty. 

2470-85 Malory Arth. xvi. viii. ^5 She prayd hym to 
take a lytyl morsel to dyne. 2655 Terry Poy. E. India 8 
The Shark., will make a morsell of any thing he can catch, 
master, and devour. <2273-^ North Life Ld. Kpr.Guilford 
(1742) 291 But his Vices, in the Way of Women and the 
Bottle, were so ungoverned, as brought him to a Morsd. 
1765 Bickerstaffe Maid of Mill 1. in. 8 Thou’lt come and 
eat a morsel of dinner with us. x8x8 Lady Morgan 
(1859) 154 We were eating our morsel at home, 1898 W. r. 
Clark N. Gleams 56 (E,D. D.) Janey was getlin* ready 
some kind o' morsel. 

e. transf. and fig. 

c 2422 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 3434 Rauyssht of I>e 
beaute of pis womman, ITiis lendir yong morsel, pis doghter, 
I seye. 2472 Caxton Rccuyell (Sommer) 413 Whan the 
hisperyens sawe hym brought to that sorowe as for to taste 
the bitter morsell of detb, alle Jefte their armes. 1500-30 
Dunbar Poems xxxii. 23 Scho wes an morsall of delyte. 
1538 Bale Thre Lawes 713 He shall be at the last a mor- 
sel! for the deuyll. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 396 Now 
comes in the sweetest .hlorsell of the night, and wee must 
hence, and leaue it unpickL 2625 Burges Pers. Tithes 
33 Tithes which is a sweet morsell that they are loath to 
part with. 1649 Milton Eikon. ix. 81 That revenge was 
no unpleasing morsel to him- a 2676 Guthrie Mem. (1702) 
or The Rent of the Chapel Royal (esteem’d formerly a 
Morsel sufficient for a £ish^). 2743 Young AV. Th. ix. 
2044 Few years, the sport Of fortune ; then, the morsel 
of despair, 2775 Harris Philos. Arrangem. Wks. (1841) 
382 Many choice morsels, both from Greek and Roman 
writers. 2848 L. Hunt jar 0/ Honey Pref. 3 With this 
sauce a man might swallow some of the bitterest morsels of 
life. 2874 Deutsch Rem, 74 Scores of other lough morsels 
in the Koran 

£ jocnlarly applied to a person.^ 

1610 Shaks. Tetnp, ii, 1. 286 You doing thus. To the 
perpetuall winke for aye might put This ancient morsell s 
this Sir Prudence. 1838 Mrs. Carlvlb Zr//. (1903) 
1, 60 Beware, .how you encourage that little morse! of yours 
to follow the trade of being a Genius. 

2. A small piece (of anything), esp. a poiUoix 
cut or broken from a mass ; a little piece ; a frag- 
ment. Also fmorsel-meal nr/z'., piecemeal. 

CX290 St. Kaih. 247 in .S'. Eng. Leg.'g<j Hire tetes heo 
to-drowe Fram hire bodi mossel mele, a Alexander 

1268 Maistris & mynistris menere & gretlir, pat wm m 
morsels magged. 0x430 Tivo Cookeryfks. i. 30 
Applys, & pare hem, an smal screde hem in mossellys. 2597 
Hooker Eccl, Pol. v. Ixxix. 5 He simply deliuered vp a 
large morsell whereby the value of that which rcniaincd 
was betrayed. 266a Evelyn Chalcogr. 92 A morcel of ot. 
Peters by it self. 2693 Tate Juvenal xvi. (1697) 374 An 
Ombite Wretch,. is Pris'ner made: Whose hlesh torn oil 
by Lumps, the rav’nous Foe In Morsels cut, to make it 
farther go. x8oq tr. Lagrangds Chein. 1. 349 When dry, it 
appears In white morsels, which may be reduced by tne 
fingers into an exceedingly fine powder. 1839 Ube Diet. 
Arts 8x5 The small morsels of quicksilver ore. 1800 Mot- 
ley Netherl. (x868) 1. i. 8 A morsel of territory. ^ 

fig. i860 A. Trollope Castle Richm. 1. vi. i m 
blessed if I’ve a morsel of feeling in my toes. 1873 Burton 
Hist. Scot, VI. Ixxiv. 391 No morsel of the system could 
now be counted an open question. 

Morsel (mpusel), z/. [f. Morsel sb, Cf. F. 
morceler .1 

1. trans. To divide into ‘morsels* or small pieces. 

1598 Florio, Morsecchiare, to morsell. to bile, xfiz* 

Molle Cainerar. Liv. Libr.^ iv, xvji. 301 Chopping into 
peeces, morselling and deuouring their prisoners. . 

2. With ont'. To distribute (properly, etc.) in 
small parcels or quantities. 

1855 Mrs. Gore Mammon L 7 Their estates imve been 
morselled out ; while ours remain iniacL 1859 Masson 
Brit. Novelists i. 50 The total mass, .was shaped, adjusted, 
and again morselled out in parts by subsequent min^p^ 

Hence MoTselled pfl. a, j Mo*rselling vbl. sb, 

X799 Beddoes Contrib. Phys. 4 Med, Knowl. 536 advt., 
The practice, .of tantalizing readers by morselled informa- 
tion. 1844 hi, Hennell Syst. 188 Civilization and all 
historic periods known, have their narrow found.Tii<m on 
family management, or morselling. x86x Lvno.s cc Fane 
Tannhduser The split and morselled crags. 

Morselizc (rap'jscbiz), v, rare. [f. Moiisel 
sb. + -IZE.] trans. To break up into sninll pieces. 
Hence Mozselizai'tioii, the act of dividing into 
small pieces. 

1886 A. G. Warner tr. Le Vhy In Pop. Set. Monthly 
Oct. 793 The chaotic ..condition of the foremost nations 
of Europe resulted .. from the ‘ infinite morschzation .. of 
interests, 1^3 \gth Cent. Feb. 2x4 The plan, .has been imllcd 
in America the ‘ inorccluation of government 1894 G. b. 



MOESICANT. 

Hall in Fortwi Apr. 158 We have morselized the old 
curriculum. 

IMiorshy obs. form of Mobsb sb.^ 

IVIorsicant (mpusikant), a. [ad. L. inorsi- 
cant-em^ pres. pple. of morsicdre to bite con- 
tinually, f. tnors^, inordere to bite.] (See quot.) 

1891 Syd, Soc. Lex.y Morskant^ producing a sensation as 
of repeated biting or pricking. 

•Mo'rsing, Sc, Obs,Qxz,Htst. Alsocer- 

rtiptly 7 mosino ; (in Comb.) 8-9 motion-, 9 mo- 
shin-. [f.MoRS2'. + -ing1.] The action of priming 
(a gun). In quot. concr,, priming-powder, priming. 

1629 Z. Boyd Last Baiiell I. 374 They . .cry, Peace, peace, 
euen while God is putting the herie lunt into the mosine of 
their sudden destruction. 

b. attrib. as inorshtg’hom^ -powder ; morsing- 
hole, touch-hole. 

1552 Reg^, Privy Council Scot. I. 131 Hagbutteris, fur- 
nischit with powldir flask, morsing hornis, and all uthair 
geir, 1568 Satir. P. Reform, xlvii. 54 Je want 30* morsing 
powder. 1789 Davidson Seasons 26 An’, frae the flake.. 
He whips the carabine. — ^The motion.hole Frae rust un- 
spik’d .. Adown the bank he hastens. 1805 Scott Last 
Mfinstr. iv. xviii. Buff coats, all frounc’d and 'broidered o’er. 
And morsing-horns and scarfs they wore. 1824 Mactaggart 
Gallovid. EncycL, Moskin-hole, the touch.hole of a piece of 
ordnance; ‘pike the moskin-hole* ,, means, to clean out the 
touch-bole. 1828 Moir Manste IVauch xii, The piker for 
clearing the motion-hole. 1867 Smyth SailoPs Word'bk. 
485 Morsing powder y an old term for priming powder. 

SXOESita'tion. ran~°. [n. of action f. late 
L. morsiidre (found only as v. r. for morsicdre : see 
Mobsioant), freq. of mordere to bite.] (See quot.) 

1819 Seagek, Morsitation^ the act of biting frequently 
and slightly ; gnawing. Whence in later Diets. 
IVEorspeclie, obs. form of Morrow-speech. 
Morss(e, obs. forms of Morse sb.^ 
t^XCoTSUre* Obs, [a. F. »wrj«>'tf(Hat2.-Darm. 
13th c.), ad. L. morstira, f. mors-, mordhre to bite.] 
The action or an act of biting ; a bite. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 2088 pan wald bis pepill & his 
princes haue past ouir pe bourne, And mi5t no3t for iie 
morsure & mayning of bestis. ^ 16x4 D. T. Dove ^ Serp. 
Ded., Whereby to free those which behold it from the mor- 
sures of such vipers. 1730 Hist, Litt, I. 31 He opened 
a Salamander's Mouth, and endeavoured to make it bite., 
a Chicken. . . At last he . . succeeded in forcing it to make 
several morsures. 1819 H, Busk Tea, 183 Shall I,, The 
morsure of their fang escape alone ? 
lUIort (mpit), Also 5-7 morte. [Partly 
a. F. mort (— Pr. mort-z, Sp, muerts, Pg., It. 
inorid) L. mort-cm\ partly a. F. mort (fem. morte), 
adj. ( = Pr. mort-z, Sp. muerto, Pg,, It. morto) 
pop.L. *mort-um for L. mortuum dead.] 

* 1 * I. Death, slaughter. Obs, ^ 

01330 Arth, < 5 * bterl, 9066 (KSlblng), po stode Herui bi 
Bohort, Boke in periil of mori. <» 1400-50 Alexander 1279 
(Dublin MS.), The morte of all pe masydons & of |)e mony 
grekez. 1536 Exhort, to North in Furnivall Ballads /r. 
AfSS. I. 306 Noitt dowtyng off them to maike gret morte. 
2560 UoLLANO Crt, Venus i. 834 Oulrset with slicht sul- 
phurious, And suddant mort. 

2 . Hunting. The note sounded on a horn at the 
death of the deer. Chiefly in to blow a mort, 

App. an alteration of the earlier Mote sb? perh. by asso- 
ciation with Fr, phr. a mort. 

Various edd. of the ballad of Chevy Chase I, 31, read 
mort, but MS. Ashm. 48 has mot (=hIoTE sb.^). 

?/r 1500 in Blount Anc. Tenures 1x670) 170 As soone as the 
Bukks head is offered uppe all the kepers shall blowe a 
Morte three tymes. 1589 R. Robinson Gold. Mirr, (1851) 
14 Presently, the Mort the Hunts*man blew, a XS 9 * Greene 
Card 0/ Fancie (1593) H, He that bloweih the Mort before 
the fall of the Buck, may verie well misse of his fees, x6ix 
Shaks. Wint, T. 1. ii. 118 And then to sigh, as ’twere The 
Mort o’ th* Deere. 1677 N, Cox Gentl. Recreat. i. 80 Then, 
having blown the Mort, and all the company come in (etc.). 
1741 Compl. Fam.Fiece ii. i. 292 Then sound the Mort or 
Morts. 1821 Scott Kenilw. xxxiu. The horns again poured 
on her ear the melancholy yet wild strain of the mort, or 
death-note. 1845 Browning Flight 0/ the Duchess xi, When 
horns wind a mort and the deer is at siege. 

b. A dead stag. ? nonce-use. 

1827 Hood Mids. Fairies cx, 'Tis these befriend the timid, 
trembling stag, .. And prompt fresh shifts in his alarura’d 
ears. So piteously they view all bloody morts. 

c. The death, the kill. arch. 

1855 Kingsley fVesiw. Hoi Iv, You will.. be enabled 
yoURcIves to see the mort more pleasantly. 

3 . The skin of a sheep or lamb that has died a 
natural death. Also mort skin. dial. 

1592 Greene Upst. Courtier F 3, The Sadler. .makes the 
lether of them of morts, or tand sheeps skinnes. i6n-X2 
Rutland MSS. (1905) IV. 486 Sheepeskinnes slaughtered 
hath bin sold by great, for xxiiijx. the dozen, good and bad, 
mories and all included. 1624 in Haworth Househ. Bks. 
2x2 Received of my Lady for mort skins, hj“ vj» viip. 1752 
Rec. Elgin (New Spald. Club 1903) 1 . 464 Ilk dozen of 
mort lamb skins 2d. 1798 R- Douglas Agric. Surv. Roxb. 
* Selkirk 259 note, Morts are the skins of sheep and lambs 
who die. x8i6 Scott Bl. Dwarf i. He'll be unco busy 
amang the morts this season. 

4 . ? A dead body, corpse. ? Ohs. 

x6s8 Franck WiirM. (1694) 7 Every Generation since 

Adam, so diminished that Beauty and Lustre, that from 
iffen we are almost dwindled into Morts. a 1839 Galt 
Demon Destiny 14 The gathering myriads of the famous 
great— All skeletons, like morts, derisive grin. 

5 . Comb.i 'i’m.ort bell Sc., a funeral bell; 
t mort QQ.peSc., a funeral cope ; mort head dial., 
a death's head; 't'inort mumblings Sc,, mumbled 
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prayers for the dead ; mort not© (quasi-rtrr/i.) = 
sense 2 ; mort safe Sc,, an iron frame placed over 
a coffin or at the entrance to a grave as a protection 
against resurrectionists in Scotland ; mort-akin Sc, 
and dial, (see sense 3); mort stand .Jr., app. a 
bier or catafalque ; f mort stone, a stone on which 
the bearers of a dead body rested the coffin. 

1590 Burgh Rec. Glasgow (1876) 1 . 153 Thair twa com- 
moun bellis, viz. the ’•mort and skeltet bellis. 1612 Ibid, 
326 The provest, bailleis and counsale, haifing continwit 
Thomas Kilmawris in the o£Sce of the mort bell to this 
day, 1824 Galt Rothelojt 111 . yi. i. 13 From the hour that 
the mort-bell was again heard In the laud, men relapsed 
into their wonted customs. 1554-5 Burgh Rec. Edin. 
(1871) II. 359 To mak twa *mortcaippis. Ibid., Item, for 
half ane quarter qubit sating to be the ‘mort heids, iiijL 
i6gi R. Kirk Secret Commonwealth i. § 7 'Tis as the con- 
strained grinning of a Mort-head. 172a Nisbet Syst. Her. 
267 Crest, a Mott-head, with two Leg-Bones, Saltier-ways 
proper, c 1560 Scott Poems (S. T. S.) x. 92 Mantand 
*mort mvmblingis mixt w‘ monye leis. 1830 Mrs. Bray 
Fitz of Fitzford xvL (1884) 134 The woods rang with the 
clamour of blowing the stag to bay, or the triumph of the 
*mort-note. 1821 A. Thomson fntl, 1 Mar, in Life 
Ministry (1869) tit. 285 The *mort-safe was for the first time 
put into his grave. x888 North. N. 4- Q. III. 51 The coffin 
is then lowered, the cage-like mortsafe put over it, and the 
hinged rods, the tops of which interlace, bent over and pad- 
locked... The grave is then filled up. X896 J. B. Bailey 
Diary Resurrectionist 76 Mort-safes, or strong iron guards, 
were placed over newly-made graves for protection. 1503 
Acc, Ld. Treas. ScoH. (1900) 11 , 290 The *mortstand, with 
tua tunycales with offrez of fine gold, ane gret caip of the 
mortstand with sternys of gold on it and offrez of gold. 
1561 Extracts Aberd.Reg.{iZ44) I- 330 Ane croce ofsiluer, 
the forclayth of the hie altar,, .ane arress bed, ane siluer 
spune, the mort stand fete.}. 1842 Sir H. Taylor Edwiti 
V. vii. 227 Oh me ! the *mortstOQe ! 

t Mort, sb."^ Obs. Also 6 mortes (?). [Form 
and origin uncertain; but cf. Mortar 2.] A 
kind of wax candle (? or a set of wax candles). 

X394 in Gough Sepulchral Mon. (1786) I 170* Fynolx, 
morts, brennynges, croppes, tapres quarrez. £1530 Ld. 
Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (18x4) 56 The foure mortees of 
waxe torig. quatre cierges ardans\ y‘ stode brennynge 
before her beddes fete. 1546 in Blomefield Topogr, Hist. 
Norfolk (1806) III, 2x6 An herse with 120 lyghts and dy- 
verse floryshes, hangyngs and a moites of wax. 

Mort (m/it), Also 6 morte. [Origin un- 
known.] A name for the salmon in its third year. 

1530 Palsgr. 246/2 Morte a fysshc. 1584 Cogan Haven 
Health clxxxit. 145 The mort is of like nature, for it is the 
young Salmon, a 167a Willuchby Hist. Pise. iv. iv. 189 
Nostratibus in fiuvio Ribble agri Eboracensis Salmones 
prime statis anno Smelts dtcuntur ; secundo Sprods ; tertio 
^^orts, 1753 Chambers Cycl. Su/p, s.v. Salmon. i86x 
(see Peal 1872 Daily News 13 Aug., Nine fish were 
killed. .namely, one mort, one smelt, three brandlings, and 
four river trout. 1904 Peterite XIX. 147 Sea-irout, or 
‘ mort ' as they are locally termed. I 

Mort (mpit), sb."^ Cant. Also 6 morte, 8-9 
mot, 9 mott. [Origin unknown.] a. A girl or 
woman. Often with qualifying word, as attUm, 
gentry. Kinchin-, strolling, walking mort (q. v.). 

1561-75 Awdelay Frat. Vacab, (1869) 5 A Kitchin Mortes 
(«rj is a Gyrle. 1592 Chettle Kind-harts Dr. {1841) 57 It 
happened, within these few yeeres, about Hampshire there 
wandered a walking mort, that went about the countrey 
selling of tape. i6i* Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girl 
K 4 b, Ben mort (good wench) sbal you and 1 heaue a 
booth? 1621 B. JoNSONC7)7friVf/?/^/. (1640)65 Male Gipsies 
all, not a Mort among them. <2x700 B. £. Diet. Carit, 
Crew, MoriSy Yeomen’s Daughters; also a Wife, Woman, 
or Wench, GamblePs Dream HI. 225 Every cove and 
every mot Brings in some swag to botl the poL 1851 May. 
HEW Loud, Labour I. 217 After some altercation with the 
'mot ' of the *ken ’ (mistress of the lodging-house), 
b. A harlot, a loose woman. 

X567 Harman Caveat (1869) 32 Their harlots, whicbe they 
terme Mortes and Doxes. xfoz A. Munuay Downf. Rot. 
Earl Huntington iii. iL F a b. If I can get the girle to goe 
with mee, Disguis’d in habit, like a Pliers mort. 1622 
BeggaPs Bushw.\, Each man siiall . enjoy His 
owne deare Dell, Doxy, or Mort, at night. 1708 MotteufTs 
Rabelais Panfagr, Prognosi. v. Those whom Venus is said 
to rule, as Morts, Doxies. 1796 F. Grose Olio 228 Our 
regiment has not so fine a blowen ; Nor all the seven bat- 
talions such a mot. x8xz J. H. Vaux Flash Diet,, Mott, a 
blowen, or woman of the town. 

Mort (mpit), Alsomord. [? Celtic Cornish; 

cf. Welsh marrow.] Lard; pig’s grease. 

x6xo Markham Masterp. 11. cxiiu 408 You shall adde 
therto of hogges mort, and fresh butler, of each a pound. 
1839 Mrs. Palmer Dial. Dev. Dial. 1. 15 Their high-peak'd 
loady heads, wi’ a wallage o* hair, plaster'd with mort and 
flour, 1864 Quiller-Couch E.Comw. IVds. in yrnl. R. 
Inst. Comw. Mar., Mard. lard, pig’s grease. 1865 T. Gar- 
land IV. Coruw. IVds. ibid, Apr., Mort, unmclled lard. 
x886 West Somerset Gloss. s.v., Nifaoy-bcdy-v a got a bad 
leg or ort, there idn no finedcr thing vor-t-n mort-n chalk, 

Mort (mpjt), dial. [Origin obscure. 

The suggestion that it is derived from ON. mart, neut. 
of margr great, as in 7 nart manna a great number of 
people, is not supported by the form, chronology, or locality 
of the Eng. word. It is possibly a diaL corruption of ftiortal 
used as an intensive (e.g. writn such a sb. as deal). The 
existence of the north, dial. Murth (ON. mergd) in the 
same sense may have assisted its development.] 

A great quantity or numberj a great deal. Usually 
const, of ; rarely absol. Also pi. (cf. quantities). 

1694 Echard Plautus 94 They had a mort o’ Prisoners. 
X70S Brit. Apollo No. 44. 3/2 You having zuch a Mort of 
Wit, 1775 Sheridan Rvom l i, Here’s a mort o’ merry- 
making, hey? xSzi Clare ViU. Minstr. 1 . 123 She talk’d 
of morts of luck. 1850 Dickens Dav. Copp. xxxii, 'We 1 


mortal. 

j have bad a mort of talk, sir’, said Mr. Peggotty to me. 

x86a Helps Realmah ii, My Betsy.. knew a mort more 
I than I do. 1887 H. S.mart Cleverly won i, 7 There’s a more 
of money to be made off the farm in a good year, 
b. A mort used advb. 

1887 Hall Caine A Son ofHagar l Prol., I’ll not say 
but orher folks look a mort madder nor ever I looked. 1904 
Weyman Abb. Vlaye viii, You've fared better with rae, ay, 
a mort better, than you’d have fared if the Captain had 
been here. 

+ Mort, a. Obs. Also 5 morte. [a. F. 7norl 
(fem. morid) : see Mort Dead. 

14.. Sir Beues i6g6 (MS. E), He was so ffeynt in hys 
hurte, per ffore he was al most al morte. c 2440 Pol. Rel. 
<5- L. Poems (E. E. T. S.) 189/127 Thy mede is markyd, 
whan thow art mort, in blysse. c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 
HI. 455 My mynd waxit moru 1658 C. Hoole Sentences 
for Children A 3, The many difficulties that attend the 
work (especially in a Mort language), 

b. Battle mort, mort battle ; war to tbe death. Sc. 
xSoi Douglas PciL Horn in. xviii, Plesand pastance, and 
mony lustie sport, Thair saw we als, and sum time battell 
mort. 153s Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 297 With mort battell 
agane King Edelfryde. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus ir. 272 
Of Infidelis mony he did downe thring Be battell mort. 
tMort, z/. OOs. rare—K [a. OF. inoriir, f. 
mort (see Mort j 3 .T-).] tram. To put to death. 

c 1^0 York Mysi.-3ix\\.qT Pil. Howemeneje? Cay. Sir, 
to mort hym for mouyng of menne. 

Mortaban: see Martaban. 

Mortagon(e, obs. forms of Martagon. 

<11400 Stockholm Med. MS. ii. 367 in Anglia XVIII, 316 
Mortulaca & mortagon Of swichean erbe name is on. c 1440 
Promp, Parv. 344/x Mortagone, herbe, Jterba Martis. 

Mortaill, Mortaise, obs. ff. Mortal, Mortise. 
Mortal (m^-Jtal), sb. [f. Mortal a.] 

L Mortal thing or substance (see quot.). 

1526 Tindale I Cor. xv, 53 For this corruptible must putt 
on incorruptibilite, and this mortall [Gp. to bvjjrbv toOto, 
Vulg. Jiiortale hoc} must put on immortalite. 1611 Ibid. 

2 , One who is mortal; a human being in contrast 
with an immortal. 

1567 Glide ^ Godlie Ball. (S. T. S.) 133 Lord I am heir 
ane wratcheit mortall. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. in. ii. 1x5 
Lord, what fooles these mortals be I 165* Hobbes Leviath. 
HI. xxxiv. 213 Names .. are usefull onely to the short me- 
mories of SlortalJs. 17x3 Addison Cato i. ii, 'Tis not in 
Mortals to command Success. 1882 W. S. Gilbert lolanthe 
J. 4 By our Jaws, the fairy who marries a mortal, dies I 

b. Often used playfully for ^ person In nega- 
tive contexts an emphatic equivalent for ‘(any) 
one * (no) one Cf. Mortal a. 8 b. 

17x8 Prior ‘ Her Eyebrow-Box*, I can behold no Iklortal 
now : For what’s an Eye without a Brow? 1728 Berkeley 
Lei, Wks. 1871 IV. Z.19 Speak not, therefore, one syllable 
of it to any mortal whatsoever, 1B46 W. E. Forster In 
Reid Life (1888) I. vl. x86 What a strange little mortal he 
(Lord J. Kussell] is, to be ruler of a mighty nation 1 z8i^ 

I Reade Cloister H. Ixxviii, She dared not trust such a 
I treasure to mortal. 1864 A. M«Kay Hist, Kilmarnock 164 
Sandy and the other jolly mortals. 

Mortal (mf-stil), a. Forms : 4-5 mortall(e, 
-taiU, 4-7 mortall, 5 mortalle, 5-6 mortale, 
4- mortal ; ; 3 . 4-5 mortel(e, -tell, -tiel, 4-6 
mortell. See also Mobtgal. fa. OF. mortel, 
moriUl, mortal (mod.F. mortel), or ad. L. ttior- 
tal-is, f. mart; mors death.] 

1 . Subject to death, destined to die. 

Often in the tautologically emphatic phrase mortal man. 
C1374 Chaucer Troylus iii. 376 Al were my lyf elerne. As 
I am mortal. CZ39X — Astral. Prol. (1872) i Alle the con- 
clusiouns. .ben vn-knowe perfilly to any mortal man in this 
regioun. c 1450 Codsiow Reg. 524 And the forbaid abbesse 
and Couente and ther successours shold warantije and de- 
fende for euer the forsaid tenement, ..to the forsaid Rector 
and scolers and to ther successours ayenst all mortall men, 
1504 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. ii. 44-5 Are you all affraid ? Alas, 

I blame you not, for you are Slortall, And iNIortall eyes 
cannot endure the Diuell. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (X614) 
355 No mortall man might ascend the Seat. x6^ Sir W. 
Temple Let. M. GourvilWNVz. zt^s IL 31 , 1 begin to think 
that King and his Ministers are mortal like other People. 
2697 Drydeh Virg. Georg, iv. 643 What Madness cou’d pro- 
voke A Mortal Man t’invade a sleeping God? 1728 Young 
Love Fame vi. 174 Old-age will come ; disease ma y come 
before; Fifteen is full as mortal as three-score. x82oShellev 
Prometh. Unb. iv. 297 Whose population which the earth 
grew over Was mortal, but not human. 1836 C. Forster 
Life febb (iBsx) 325 His mortal remains were laid in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, Clapham. 18^3 M. Arnold Scholar. 
Gipsy XV, For what wears out the Ufe of mortal men ? 
f b. Doomed to immediate death. Obs, 

25x3 Douglas yEneisx. xi. 45 Gif thow askis a resput or 
delay,. .Of this evident deyd of Turnus 5iDg,..Anthocht he 
mortale be rycht sone we knaw. c 2622 Rowley, etc. Witch 
Edmonton iji, (1658) 34 Not yet mortal? I would not 
linger you, Or leave you a tongue to blab, ? 26x4 Chapman 
Revenge for Honour hi. ii, w ot pledg my ^erlesse Mis- 
tresse health? Souldier, thou’rt mortall, if thou refuse it. 

2 . Cansing death, deadly, fatal. Const, to. Now 
only of diseases, wounds, and blows. 

t Mortal uighishade ^ dessAXyvdzhtshade ; see Deaolv 4 c. 

c 2385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2252 The funes thre with al 
here mortal brond. CX407 Lyoc. Reson Sens. 3418 This 
mortal beverage So noyous ys and so doutable. ^2489 
CaxtON Blanc/tardyn xxxviii. 141 He . . made in his body 
a grete wounde mortall. 2551 Robinson tr. More's Utopia 
II. viii. (1S95) 262 At hande strokes th^ vse not swordes 
but pollaxe-s, whiche be mortall, aswel in sharpenes as in 
we3’ghte. 1578 Lxte Dodoens iir. xxiii. 448 Mortal Night- 
shade. 1604 E. G(rimstone] D'. 4 costa's Hist. Ituiies iv. 

X 236 It is a dangerous thing to frequent so perillous 
and mortall a creature [quicksilver]. 26)4 Shaks. Otk. v. 
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U 20S, I am glad thy Father’s dead, Thy Match was mortall 
to him. x6ds-6 PhiL Trails, I. i6i It is mortal to eat of 
the Flesh of creatures killed by Vipers. 1667 Milton P. L. 
I. 2. x68a Bonyan Holy War 284 Since the sickness had 
been so mortal in Mansoul. X763 Hfuseuui Kust, 1. Ix^tiu 
360 To avoid the early frosts, which are mortal to them. 
1805 Jefferson Let. 8 Feb. C1829) IV. 33 Strangers .. find 
this fever as mortal as the genuine yellow fever. x«4 
Scott Ld. of Isles in. xxlx, The master’d felon press d the 
ground, And gasp’d beneath a mortal wound. 

b. Jig, Destructive or fatal {jo a thing).. 

1670 Baxter Cure Ch, Div, Pref. 2, I know that these 
principles arc as mortal to the Churches, as they are to 
Souls. 1769 Burke 47. JVrt/. Wks. 1842 I. 83, I will 
shew him a fact more that is mortal to his assertions. 1802 
Paley Nat. Theol, (1819) 324 Here therefore might seem-to 
be a mortal defect in their constitution. 1832-4 De Quincey 
Cssars Wks. 1859 X. 100 Even the more innocent exhibi- 
tions, in which brutes only were the sufferers, could not but 
be mortal to all the finer sensibilities. 

c. Of a season or region : Characterized by 
many deaths. (Cf. Mortality.) ? Obs, 

1649 Evelyn Diary 30 Oct., This was a very sickly and 
mortal Autumne. 1741 Lett, fames Murray ^ Loyalist 
(1901) 62 So sickly ana mortal _a place as So. Carolina. X77S 
Abigail Adams Fam. Lett. lix. (1876) 95 So sickly and so 
mortal a time the oldest man does not remember. 1803 
Malthus Popul. n. ii. 207 The years 1757 and 1758 [iu 
Sweden] were barren, and comparatively mortal years. Ibid, 
Q09 Notwithstanding the mortal year of 1789, it appeared, . 
that the general hemthiness of the country had increased, 
t d. Mortal place : the ‘ vital part *. Obs, rare^K 
i6yo Milton Hist. Gt. Brit. ii. 56 Last of all against him- 
self he turns his Sword ; but missing the mortal place, with 
his poinard finishes the work. 

3. Aiming at the destruction of an adversary, 

a. Of war, a battle, etc. : Fought to the death, 

£1386 Chavcer Pral. 61 At mortal [v.r, mortel] batailles 
had he ben fiftene. 1393 Langl. P, PI, xviii. 200 Among 
here enemys in morteils [v.r. mortel(e, mortall] bateles To 
be culled and ouercome. c 1420 Lydg. Assembly 0/ Gods 
732 For he was lyke to endure that day A gret mortall 
shoure ..With Vyce, exffia Mchtsine 144 There bygan a 
mortal medlee. cx6ooShaks. xlvi. i Mine eye and 

heart are at a mortall warre How to deuide the conquest of 
thy sight. 1603 Knolles Hist, Tttrks (1621) 512 The un- 
doubted flower . . of his army, which were in that mortall 
battell almost ail slaine. 1697 Dryoen Vir^. Georg', iv. 115 
The shocking Squadrons meet in mortal Fight. 

b. Of an enemy: That will be satisfied only 
with the death of the object of his hostility; relent- 
less, implacable. Also Jig. 

CX386 Chaucer Kntls T. 732 For I am Palamon thy 
mortal [v.r. mortel] foo. 1390 Gower Coif, 1. 347 To grieve 
his morttel enemy, c 1407 Lyog. Reson 4* Sens. 3134 But 
that they be . . Mortal foon to cbastUe. X456 Sir G. Have 
Laiu Anns 124 Hesuld..hald him. .for histuymy 

mortall, 1379 G. Harvey LetUr-bk. (Camden) 60 The mor- 
tallest enemy I have in this world? X646 SirT. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. 1. vi. 20 The mortallest enemy unto knowledge. 
1742 Young Nt. Th. v, 38 Pleasure and pride, by nature 
mortal foes. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. iv, I. 445 Halifax 
was the mortal enemy of despotism and of Popery, 

c. Of enmity, hatred, and the like: Pursued 
to the death, unappeasable ; ‘ deadly Hence Jig. 
or hyperbolically^ as a mortal aversion, 

14.. in TundaUs Vis. (1843) *07 Thou Herode of malice 
most mortall. xs8s T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iii. 

I. 69 From childly & fatherly kindnes to mortal enmitj'. 1586 

J. Hooker Hist. Irel, 162/2 in Holinshedt Betwixt whome 
was a mortall hatred. 166$ Sir W. Temple Let. to Sir f. 
Temple Wks._i73x II, 4 He has a mortal Hatred to the 
Dutch for their supporting his City of Munster against him. 
*7*4 Addison Sped. No. 562 f s A Tribe of Egotists for 
whom I have always had a mortal Aversion. X76X Hume 
Hist. Eng. I. xix. 459 This great and unusual act of autho- 
rity in the council gave the Roman pontiffs ever after a 
mortal antipathy to those assemblies. X849 IVIacaulay Hist. 
Eng. vi. II. 117 The Popish Chancellor became an object of 
mortal haired. i88sO.W. Holmes (////.f) A mortal Antipathy, 

4. Of pain, grief, fear, and the like : Such as 
might cause death ; deadly in its effects. Often 
used hyperbolically and jocularly. 

• c X368 Chaucer Compl. Pile 61 Sheweth unto your rial 
excellence Your servaunt, if I dursie me so calle, His mortal 
harm, m which he Is y-falle. c 1402 Lydg. Compl, Bl. Kut, 
214 io here this man, ..His mortal wo, and his grete per- 
turbaunce Compleyning. 1426 — De Guil. Pilgr. X3679 
Lyk a bryd..Wych, in hyr gret mortal ffer,..begynnetn 
quake. X509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxx, (Percy Soc.) 148 He 
thinketh long after delyveracion Of his great wo and eke 
mortall paynes. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 477 By 
such meanes he least feared might have procured any 
such mortall distrust or danger. 1693 Drvden Ovids Met. 
X. Daphie ia8 The nymph grew pale, and in a mortal fright. 
X822 W. I RVING Braceb. Hall xvui. 158 Her finery at church 
on Sundays has given mortal offence to her former intimates 
in the village. X849-S0 Alison Hist. Europe V. xxix. § 51. 
221 Reports of the failure of the enterprise were generally 
spread, and diffused the most mortal ^disquietude, 18^ 
MEUEDiTn.S*<j;uf/'rt^r//<?/«xx^ Poor Brainiop.. sat in moit^ 
fear lest his admiration of Emilia was perceived. 1879 
IVI. Ak.sold Mixed^ Ess., Falkland aio The marriage gave 
mortal offence to his father. 

6 . Of sin: Entailing spiritual death ; = De.vdly 

5 . Opposed to venial. 

1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 12486 Dcdly sjTine. .The wych 
ycallyd ys ‘mortal’ Be-causc hys hurlys ffynally Ben in 
effect verray dedly. c 1485 Dighy Myst, 1x832) IL 510 Ther 
be vij mortall synnes. ? 1566 [titles Whether it be mortall 
slnnc to transgresse ctuil lawes which be the commaundc- 
ments of ciuiU Magistrates, a 160a W. Perkins^ Cases 
Consc, I. ii. (1600) xo Now though euery stnne of it selfe 
be mortall, yet all are not equally mortall : but some more, 
some Icsse. 1667 Milton F. L. hi. 2x5 Mans mortal crime. 
Ibid. IX, 1003. xM/ Lecky Eng. in xZth C, VI. 266 The 


Church had pronounced it to be a sin of that ‘ mortal ’ kind 
which excludes from heaven. 

fg. 2581 Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv.^ it. (1586) 66 b, 
If the fault in wotdes be veniall, the fault in sentence and 
matter is mortall. 

6. Pertaining to or accompanying death. 

1542 Udall Erasm. ApojJu 154 When he [Diogenes] was 
awaked out of his mortal slepe, that is tosaye, the last that 
euer he had before his death. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's 
Lett. (voL III.) 79 To reade nothing but pitiful] stories, and 
mortall predictions. 1672 Sir T, Browne Let. Friend § x, 
All these, with many more, were so drowned in a mortal 
visage and last face of Hippocrates, that [etc.]. X702 Steele 
Funeral I. O724) 16 This Fellow has a good mortal Look — 
place him near the Corps, 1732 Pope iixf. Man i, 288 Safe 
in the hand of one disposing PowV, Or in the natal, or the 
mortal hour. 1807 Wokdsw. White Doe r. 336 A tale of 
tears, a mortal story I 182X Shelley Hellas^si Thouseest 
the mortal throes Of that whose birth was but the same. 
X871 Morley Condorcet in Crit. iV/rc. Ser. i. (1878) 38 The 
mortal struggles ofa society in revolution. 

7. transf. (from sense i.) Of or pertaining to 
man as a creature living on this earth and destined 
to die ; relating to humanity. 

1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 9306 In thys mortal lyff. 
1565 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 45 This Testament is 
written in mens bartes,..not in tables of stone or mortall 
mettall. 1596 Spenser Hymn Heav. Beauty^ 153 How then 
can mortall tongue hope to expresse The image of sucli 
endlesse perfectnesse? 1602 Shaks. Ham. in. 1. 67. When 
we haue shuffel’d off this mortal! code. X637 Milton Lycidas 
78 Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil. 1651 
Fuller's Abel Rediv. 487 About this time pueen Elizabeth 
exchanged her mortall crown with an Immortall. 1700 
Drvden Pal. ft Arc. 11. 68 In Brakes and Brambles hid, 
and shunning ^fortal Sight. 1839 Keichtley Hist. Eng. 
II. 31 The axe descending, terminated his mortal existence. 
1842 Borrow Bible in Spain vi, He.. possessed the largest 
head which I ever beheld upon mortal shoulders. 1842 
Tennyson Sir Galahad 70 This mortal armour that I wear. 

absol. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones ix. v, Heroes.. have 
certainly more of mortal than divine about them. 

8 . lu colloquial and slang uses. 

a. Extremely great, ^awful* ; = Deadly 8. 
App. arising from hyperbolical or jocular applications of 

senses 3 and 4. 

17x6 C'tess Cowper Diary (1664) 69 Lord Nottingham 
and the Duchess of Roxburgh take mortal pains to make 
the Princess think well of the Tories. 1762 Bickebstaffe 
Love in Village i. vi. (1765) 12, 1 never saw such a mortal 
throng in our village in all mj^ bom days again. X772 Foote 
Nabob II. Wks. 1799 II. 307 They do a mortal deal of harm 
in the country. X852 Dickens Bleak Ho. v, I was a mortal 
sight younger then. 1863 — Mut. Fr, 1. xv, I’m not in 
a mortal hurry. 

b. As an emphatic expletive (with any^ every ^ 
or a negative). Cf. ^ earthly’, and sense 7 above. 

1609 JoNSON Silent Woman iv. v, Cle. Shall I goe fetch 
the Ladies to the Catastrophe?.. By no mortal! 
meanes. 2843 Fr. A. Kemble Later Life III. 36, I have 
every mortal thing to pack with my own single pair of hands. 
2892 Daily Neivs 19 Nov, 5/4 We have the authority of 
Sir James Sawyer for saying that ‘ we may eat any mortal 
thing we like’. 

c. slang. Long and tedious. [Cf. F. ^ quinze 
mortels jours*, etc.] 

x82o Scott M onast. xxx, The interior one,.. occupied them 
for three mortal hours. X838 Dickens O. Twist Xxxix, You 
..take no more notice of me, all this mortal time, than if 
I was that ’ere dog. X842 LyTson Zattoni Introd. 19 And 
so on for 940 mortal pages in foolscap ! X878 Stevenson 
Inland Voy, 232 The marionettes, .performed a piece, called 
Pyramus and Thisbe, in five mortal acts. 

d. Short for mortal drunk ~ dead dmnk (see 
10). .SV. and north, dial. 

1824 Mactacgart Gallovid, Encyct. 54 He was often 
carried home to his crue, on a hand.barrow, just mortal. 
1823 Jamieson, Mortal^ dead drunk. XB67 A. Dawson 
Rambling Recoil. (i£68) 21 They had tasted of the bottles 
of the whole fifteen by which lime they were one and all of 
them ‘ mortal *, X89X Barrie Little Minister xxiv, He 
doesna strike me except when he’s mortal. 

9. Comb. 

X670 Drvden znd Pt. Conq. Granada iv. iii. Instruct thy 
mortal-elemented son. 1607 — ASneidxii. 1073 The mortal- 
temper’d steel deceiv’d bis hand. X814 Scorr Ld. of Isles ir. 
xi, Or, mortal-moulded, comest thou here From England’s 
love, or France's fear? 

10. adv. = Mortally. .Now onXydial. or vulgar in 
the sense : Extremely,excessively,‘deadly'(cf. 8 a), 

• Mortal drunk=^zzA^x\ST^. 

c 2407 Lydg. Reson Seiu. 3665 The pereyl ys so mortal 
strong, c 1500 Melusine 175 The balayll was there mortall 
fyers & doubtous for bolbe partyes. X753 Warburton in 
W. & Hurd Lett. (x8oq) 156 St. John’s well, after the name 
of a mortal cold baih^ in Nottinghamshire. 1778 Susan 
Burney Let. 16 July in Mine. D*Arblay's Early Diary 
(1889) II. 247 She is mortal fond of the book, and has got it 
by heart. 1784 R. Bace Barham Doxvns 1. 9 A mortal 
rich gentleman, x8x6 Byron Siege of Corinth xxi, Though 
slight was that grasp so mortal cold. x8,t4 W. Cross Dis^ 
ruption xxvi. (E.D.D.), The mistress o the house was 

* mortal drunk ’ in bed. X855 Thackeray Newcomes II. 35 
Missis was mortal angry. X850 R, G. Cummisc Hunter's 
Life S, Afr. {1902) 92/x All bands were mortal drunk. X867 
A. Trollope Last Citron. Barset (1869) 1 . xxxiii. 352, 

I wouldn't speak if I wam’t well nigh mortial sure. 

t Uorta'liaii. Ots. = Mobtaust. 

1647 Ward AVot/. C^Ur iz Brownists, Mortalians [etc.]. 

+ iUCo'i-talism. Obs. [f. Mobtal a. + -issr.] 
The belief that the soul is mortal : see Mobtalist i . 

x6^T. Edwards Gangrxna L 114 From that he fell to 
Anab^tisme..and to Monalisme, holding the Soul MortalL 
t Mo’rtalist. Obs. [f. Moutal a. + -i3t.] 
One who holds the soul to be mortal (see quot,). 


1646 R. Baillie Anabaptism (1647) 99 The Familistick 
Anabaptists .. are not onely for the sleeping of the soul 
death, but for its annihilation.. .At first these mouallisis 
did grant a resurrection of the body,, .but now.. they deny 
any resurrection after death, all life either of body or soul ^ 
apposiiively. 1757 ^Irs. Griffith Lett. Hemy ^ Franca 
(1767) II. 26 A mortalist Deist sinks into an Atheist. 

Mortality (mpJtEe’liti). Forms: 4-6 mor- 
talite, -itee, 5 -ytee, -ytie, 5-6 -yte, 5-7 -itie, 6 
-itye, 7 mortallitie, -ity, 6- mortality, [ad. F. 
morlaliU (12th c.), ad. L. mortdlitdt’em^ f. mor- 
tdlis : see Mortal a. and -ity.] 

L The condition of being mortal or subject to 
death; mortal nature or existence. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxix. 14 The morlallie of my 
fleysse..ihou distr^d In my .resurreccioun. 1446 Lydg. 
Nightingale 1. 149 This hygh forfet whych Adam sone had 
don Was grounde & cause of cure mortahte. 2447 Bokenham 
Seyntys 55, & for my mete is inuysible & my drink celesij-al 
It may not be seyn in J>is mortalyte. 1509 Fisher 
Serm. C'tess Richmond (1876) 302 In dtebuscamis 
.rw<r..That is to saye in the dayes of his mortallte, 152$ 
Tindalb 2 Cor. v. 4 That mortalite [Gr. to fiiojrdi'] myght 
be swalowed vppe of lyfe. 2641 J. Jackson True Evang. 
T. II. 1^7 Elizabeth Folks, . . when her soule was ready to 
take flight out of her body, concluded her mortality with 
these words. 2644 Hevlin Brief Relat, Laud 23 Never 
did man put off mortality with a braver courage. 1703 
Maundrell Jotirn, Jerus. (1732) 79 The Sepulcher out of 
which he [Lazarus] was rais’d to a second Mortality. 1742 
Young Nt. Th. ix. 65 Life’s gayest scenes speak man’s mor- 
tality. 2820 Wokdsw. Vandracour <V Julia 53 A man too 
happy for mortality ! 2847 R. W. Hamilton Rewards 4 
Punishm. iii. (1853) 222 Mortality is the rule of all mere 
animal life. 2867 Jolly Sunday Serv. 301 He passed from 
mortality, to eternal felicity. 

b. Mortals collectively. Now rare or Obs. 

? 2602 Daniel Epist. Lady Margaret, C'tess Cumberland 
vi, The perplexed Slate Of troublous and dUtrest mortalitie, 
That thus make way vnto the ougly birth Of their owne 
sorrowes. 2654 Fuller Two Serm. 56 All lilortalilie shall 
be ityed by oite of these two Statutes. 

e. pL Mortal properties or attributes, rare. 

2832 L. Hunt Poems 227 (tr, Theocr.xxiv), And itiTrachinia 
shall the funeral pyre Purge his mortalities away with fire. 


2. Loss of life on a large scale ; abnormal fre- 
quency of death, as by war or pestilence; ispcc. 
a visitation of deadly plague. 

c 2400 Maundev. (1830) xviii, 189 But alle weys tbei maken 
gret mortalilee of poeple. ex^o Alphabet of Tales 
infeccion of pe ayre J>at was cauce in Rome of grete dead & 
mortalitie, c 2450 Merlin iii. 56 In that balaile was grete 
mortalite on boihe parties. 25*3 Ld. Berners I. 

cccxxxi. 210 Ther fell suche a mortalyte in the hoost, that 
of fyue ther dyed ibre. <2x548 )d.KX.^ Citron., ll^^jL ^pl 
109 There was slain at the siege .Ixiiii. ihousande Turkes, 
and .xl. thousande dedde of mortalitie and mo. 1590 S. 
Finch in Ducarel Hist, Croydon (1783) App. ,XS 4 oojp® 
waste place wherin (in the tyme of some mortalitie) they did 
burie in. 2654 Earl Mon.m. tr, Bentivoglids Wars Flanders 
285 The conflict lasted many hours, and great was the 
mortality on all sides, 2693 Luttrell Brief KeL (1857) 11*. 
5 Our merchants have an account from Jamaica that there 
has been a mortality there since the late earthquake. 27*7- 
58 Chambers Cycl., Mortality, a. term frequently used to 
signify a contagious disease, which destroys great 
of either men or beasts. 2761-2 HoiXE Hist. Lyg. (1800) 111. 
xlii, 501 Many of these adventurers were hilled.. : a great 
mortality seized the rest. 2776 Adam Smith W. N. 1. vim 

Years of dearth., are generally among the common people 

years of sickness and mortality. 1842 Stole in 

Spain XXV, The mortality amongst the horses.. being Irigni- 
ful. 2863 Froude Hist. Eng. V^II. 42 !v 

Tudor race which had raised her to the throne had left her 
also with scarcely a relation in the world. 

b. The number of deaths which occur in a given 
area or period,, from a particular disease, etc.; 
average frequency of death, death-rate. 

2645-2854 Bill of mortality [sec Bill sb.^ 10]. 2678 Petty 

Pol. Auat. (2691) 17 If 250 Ministers would serve all Ireland, 

then 10 per Ann. will supply their Mortality. 2843 J* 
Graves Syst. Clin. Med. ix. 99 It is this which cpnslilulcs 
the great difference between the mortality m private an 

hospital practice. 2845 Encyct. Metrop. II. 459 1 
of forming tables of mortality. x^Z^Brit. bled. Jrnl. 10 
2257 Hysterectomy, .its mortality is out of all 
the benefits received by the few. 2899 Ld. Lister tnpa y 
Nezvs 2 Dec. 3/4 The case-mortality in the inoculated is ics 
by 50 per cent, than that in the uninoculaled. 

tc. Death, decease (of individuals). Obs. 

258a Stanyhurst yEneis i. (Arb.) 20^ Ecche thing mor- 
tahtye threaineth [L. intentant omnia mortem]. x59* 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. v. 32 Here on my knee 1 hcgB 
hlortaliiie, Rather then Life prcicru’d with Infamic. x 55 
Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. 191 Amongst the mmtahiics of tmi 
year [1587], most rcmarKable the death of Richam Barnc 
Bishop of Durham. 2703 J. Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. He . 
IX. 267 With power to succeed the governor in ° 
absence or mortaliiy. 2723 Dk. Wharton True Tri 
No. 59 II. 509 Ever since the Mortality of the (nmioriai 
Queen Anne. x'j6o-j*}i.^ROOKZFoolofQtiai.[\^J • 
70 You will prove a father to her in case of my mortalii). 
d. The mortal part of man ; mortal remains. 
1827 Southey Hist. Penins. War 11 , 132 It happened not 
uniVequenily that these piles of mortality^ were 
a shell, and the shattered bodies scattered in all direction^ 
2871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus ]xviii.9oNpwpnadistanl shore, 
no kind mortality near Iiim,..7’omb’d m Iroy the malign. 

3. Dcadlincss, power to kill. 

2430-40 Lvoc. Dochas u xx. (1494) e viij, O swelncsse ful 
of mortalite. 2787 Swift Gods Kev.agst. Punning Ti Th 
destructive Pestilence, whose mortality w.ts so fatal, as to 
sweep away.. five millions of Christian Souls, 

4. Ofa sin: The quality of being mort.Tl. 

2532 More Confut. Tindale\iVs, Such sinnc5,aS 
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w-ere either veniall in the begynnyng, or from mortall lourned 
to veniall by the forgeuenesse of the morialitie. i68x Dry- 
DEH' S^a7t.- Fr:ar ii. iii, Actions of Charity do alleviate, as 
1 may say, and take oS from the Ufortality of the Sin. 

5 , attrib.^ as (sense 2 b) mortality bill^ returns^ 
table \ f mortality walk, the occupation of col- 
lecting obituary notices for a newspaper. 

„ 1663 Pepys Diary 29 J une, The *Mortality Bill is come to 
267. 1899 Daily Neius ijSept. 5/1 The fall in temperature 

. .has been followed by an immediate diminution in the ‘mor- 
tality returns. 1880 Etuycl^ Brit. XlII. 169/2 These were 
very limited data upon which to found a ^mortality table. 
1773 Foote Bankrupt iii. Wks. 1700 II. 129 , 1 shall quit the 
■^mortality walk, so provide yourself as soon as you can. 

• IlXortalize (mputabiz), v. [f. Mortal f -ize.] 

1 . inlr. To become mortal, rare. 

' XS98 Sylvester Dh Bartas ir. i. i. Eden 7 Tell who 
(immortall) mortallzing, brought us The balm from heav'n 
hoped health hath wrought us. 

2 . trafis. To make mortal ; also, to consider or 
represent as mortal. Hence MoTtalized ppl, a. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 7 If we look inwards, 
there we find a depraved soul, a mortalized body. X643 
R. O. MmPs Mortality i. (1644) i What of Adam was 
immortall through Innocency, was to be mortallized by 
Transgression. X706 S. Clarke Let. to Mr. Dodwell 10 
That the Soul is by Nature Immortal, and must be mor- 
talized by the Omnipotence of God, if ever it perish. X831 
Keightlev Mythol. Anc. Greece ^ Italy 477 In later tirnes 
he [rc. Faunus] was mortalised like all the other Italian 
gods. 

IVIortally (mputali), adv. Also 4-5 mortelly, 
morcali, mortally, [f. Mortal a. + -ly 2.] 

1 . In such a manner that death ensues; so as to 
cause death; i'(to fight) to the death. 

CX386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 308 This scorpioun.. 
Caste vnder this ful mortally to stynge. c 1400 Brut Ixix. 
64 pai fou^ien togeder mortally. 1426 Lyog. De Guil. PUgr. 
21374 And thogh they berke nat On A man, fful mortally 
they byien kan. x6xx Shaks. Cymh. v, iii. 20 The Enemy 
..strooke downeSomemorially,someslightly touch’d. 1700 
Dryden Fables Ded. C i b, When you weie not only 
dangerously, but in all appearance mortally wounded. X798 
Ln. Clare m Ld. Auckland's Carr. (i86a) III. 422 None of 
the parties, however, are hurt mortally. 1839 Thirlwall 
Greece VI. 243 They left him mortally wounded. 

2 . In reference to hatred, jealousy, fear, dis- 
quietude, offence, etc.: Bitterly, grievously, in- 
tensely. (Cf. Mortal a. 3, 4.) 

CX386 Chaucer Manciple's T. 209 He wol yow haten 
mortally {v. r. mortelly], ccrteyn. 1553 Hooper in Foxe 
A. 4 M, (1583) 1513/2 They hate it mortally, & ©fall things 
mdst detest Gods holy worde. 1625 Bacon Ess., Envy ? 8 
Adrian the Emperaur, that mortally Enuled Poets, and 
Painters, and A^rtificers, in Works, wherein he had a veine 
to excel). 1692 R. L’Estbanoe Fables xxxviii. 40 Who 
would have Imagin’d., that the want of a Cap, or a Cringe, 
should so MortaUy Discompose him, 1693 Dryden yuvenal 
Ded. 1x697) 89 In Holiday and Stapylton, my Ears.. are 
mortally offended. X7XX Swift yrnl. to Stella 16 Sept., 
I hate these suppers mortally. 1847 C. Bronte y. Eyre 
V, hlortally apprehensive of some one coming in and kid- 
napping me. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vI. IL 104 lohnson 
was one of those persons who are mortally hated by (heir 
opponents. 1885 Manclu Exam. 13 June s/3 The sober 
and well-to-do would be mortally offended. 

3 . In the way of mortal sin (see Mortal a.). 

1526 Filgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) Sob, I graunt my selfe 

therin to have .. offended mortally, commyitynge deedly 
synne and dampnable, x66z J. Davies tr. Olearius' yoy. 
Ambass. X42 For which they give this reason, that about 
that age [vis. seven] one begins to sin mortally. 

+ 4 . In the manner of mortals, as a mortal. 

1608 Shaks. Per. v. i. 105 Yet I was mortally brought 
forth, and am No other then I appeare. 

6. colloq. Extremely, exceedingly, ‘ terribly*. (Cf. 
Mortal a. 8.) 

*759 Town Counc, Newburgh in A. Laing Lindores 
Aobey, etc. xxi. (1876) 275 Many become mortally drunk. 
X771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815)33 His pupil, who seemed 
to be about the age of three-score, stooped mortally. 2789 
A Young Trav. France (1890) 278 The people are in general 
mortally ugly and dwarfish. 1831 Mbs. Carlyle New 
Lett. (1903) I* 35 It was very stormy, and I was mortally 
sick the whole twenty four hours. 2883 Stevenson Merry 
Men, Treas. Franchard vi, With swollen eyes and looking 
mortally sheepish. 2895 C.RCiz\<.^rT Meno/Mosshagsyj He 
was indeed mortally fond of her girdle-cakes. 

t Mo’rtaluess. Obs. [f. Mortal a. + -ness.] 
The quality being mortal (in various senses). 

1530 Palsgr. 246/2 Mortalnesse, mortalitt. 1591 Savile 
Tacitus, Hist. i. [c. 79) 44 In the one place the mortalnesse, 
in the other the misery of their woundes wasted them all. 
1638 Bp. Reynolds Medit. Last Supper xv. Wks. (1658} 623 
Though we are not perfectly cleansed from the soil [of sin], 
yet are we soundly healed from the mortalness and bruises 
of it, 1659 Gentl. Calling v. § x6 Those edgeless we^ons 
may vie with the keenest for the mortalness of their effects. 

•Mortancestry (mpatse'ncestri). Scots Law, 
Corrupt Sc. form of Mout d* ancestor. Chiefly 
in brieve of morlancestry, which corresponds to 
the Eng. * writ of assize of mort d'ancestor *. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 58 Qvhen ane man deceissessaised 
in frie tenement, swa that he is vest and saUed therein in 
propertie, and as of fie : his heire may seik saising thereof : 
and elf he be of perfiie age, he sail haue the brieve of mortan- 
cestne. 1678 Sir G. Mackenzie Crinu Laws Scot. ii. xv. 
§ iu (1699) 212 They were Judges to Recognitions, Brieves of 
I^Iortancestrie [etc.]. axydSEfiSKiNE Inst. Law Scot. ill. 
viii. § 6a (1773) 576 Though the brief of inquest sometimes 
gets the name of the brief of morlancestry.. these two were 
originally distinct, 2746-7 Act^oGeo. II, c. 50 § 3 Upon the 
brief of raortanccstry of any heir or heirs. 2838 W. Bell 
Diet. Law Scot. 659 The brieve of mortancesiry was used 
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for calling into court those in possession of the ancestor’s 
property, for trying the title under which they possessed. 

Mortar (mp*itai),r^.i Forms: i, 4-6 mortere, 
3-8 morter, 4-5 mortyer, (5 moorter, morteer, 
-ier, 6 mortre, 7 mortora, -ure), 5-6 mortare, 
6- mortar. [In sense i perh, partly repr. OE. 
niortere masc., a. L. morldrium, of obscure origin, 
whence also MLG. morter^ moUtr^ viorten^ OHG. 
morsdrij inorsali (perh. aflected by popular etymo- 
logy} as if f. Teut. mors^ to crush), also without 
sound-shifting mortdri (MHG. morsEere, morsel y 
mod.G. m'drsery mdrsel)^ OSw. mortare (mod.Sw., 
Da. morter'). It is, however, doubtful whether the 
word survived beyond OE.; if not, the existing 
word must be regarded as wholly a, F. mortier 
(whence Du. towhich several of the ME, 
forms are clearly due. Senses 2, 3, 4 were taken 
from Fr. ; the Fr. lexicographers regard them as 
transferred applications to objects more or less 
similar in shape to the ‘ mortar* of pharmacy. 

Cf. Pr. morl£er~s (in sense 2), Rumanian mozeriu (sense 
i), It. mortajo (senses i, 3), Sp. nioriero (senses 2, 2, 3, 4), 
Pg. iuorteiro (senses z, 3).] 

1 . A vessel of a hard material (e. g. marble, 
brass, wood, glass), having a cup-sbaped cavity, 
in which ingredients used in pharmacy, cookery, 
etc., are pounded with a pestle. 

c 1000 Sax, Lecchd. I. 216 ^epuna honne eall tosomne on 
anum mortere. CX050 Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 448/29 Mor- 
/nno/ti, mortere. 23.. K.Alis.ygi Hejbes he tok in an 
herber, And sc.amped heom in a morter. cx^o Liber Co- 
comm (1862) 7 Take wete,..And do hit in a morter shene; 
Bray hit a lyielle^ 15.. in Vicary's Anat.App. ix. i. (1888) 
220 Take the routes of marche mallowes. .and brysse them 
a lytle in a mortre. 2599 Acc. £k. IK ll'ray in Antiquary 
XXXII. 243 One little brasse morter and ij pesteles. 2653 
Walton Anglers, vui. 172 Then beat these together in a 
Jfortar. x68x Belon New Myst. PkysUk Introd. 26 Take 
of good red Coral, ..make it into a gross Powder, in a 
Marble Mortar. 2747 Mrs. Glasse Cookety iL (1767) 57 
Alake a force-meat with half a pound of veal [etc.].. all 
beat fine together in a marble mortar. 2839 Ure Diet. 
Arts, etc. 438 By bruising a piece of enamel m an agate or 
porcelain mortar to a coarse powder like sand. 

fig. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xtiL 44 Ac her sauce was. .vn- 
sauourely grounde, In a morter, ipost-mortem of many bitter 
peyne- 238* Wyclif Prov. xxvii- 22 If thou bete togidere 
a fool in a morter. .shal not ben lake awei fro hym his folie. 
2535, x6so, 2664, 285^ [see Bray v,^ 2 b]. 2663 AI. W. Mar- 
Hage Broker v. i,Thts Pestle shall ne’re pound i' ih widows 
mortar. [Cf. It, mortaro (ad fin.) Florio.J 

f b. As an instrument of punishment (see^quots.). 

(2443 (Essex) (Bundle 24. no. ip,Uxor 

Johannls Morys est communis luigatrix et portabit mor- 
tarium.] 2468 Maldon (Essex) Liber B. fol. 12 b. Alle 
maner of brethelde brauleres. .for ther braulyng shuIi bere 
the morter accordyng to the oldecustum of this toun. 2572 
in A. Clark Shtrburtt Ball. (1907) 47 [At Maldon, Essex.] 
To the sonne of Simon Sawyer for the rlnginge of the bason 
borne before the surgeon wearinge the morter about bis 
necke for baudry. 2637 in Boys Colt. Hist. Sandwich 
(1789) 708 A woman carries a wooden mortar throughout 
the town, hanging on the handle of an old broom upon her 
shoulder.. for abusing mrs mayoress. 2789 Boys ibid, 789 
The . . wooden mortar for punishment of scolds. 

t c. Proverb. To Jiy to Rome with a viortar on 
one's head ; app. a legendary achievement of some* 
famous wizard. Obs, 

2600 Kemp Nine Dales IKonder Ep. Ded., Me thinkes I 
could ffye to Rome (at least hop to Rome, as the olde 
Prouerb is) with a morter on my bead. <21625 Fletcher 
Fair Maid Inn v. ii, He did measure the starres with a 
false yard, and may now travaile^ to Rome with a morter 
on’s head to see if he can recover bis mony that way. 

d. transf. (a) In early use, a literalism of transla- 
tion; later, applied to various mechanical ap- 
pliances in which materials are pounded or ground. , 

(a) CX420 Pallad. on Husb, iv. 123 A morter [orig. mor- 
tariuM=ho\d] foste is maad aboute the tre. 1601 Holland . 
Pliny IL 594 In Greece they have a cast by themselves, to I 
temper and beat in morters, the mortar made of lime and 
sand ..with a great wooden pestil). 2728 T. Cooke tr. 
Hesiod, Wks. < 5 - Days li. 60 Provide a Mortar three Feet 
deep, and strong; And let the Pistil be three Cubits long. 

{b) 2766 C Leadbetter Roy. Gauger ii. xiv. (ed. 6) 370 
The Rags . .are put into Troughs called Mor tars, each Mor- 
tar having to it five Hammers. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1255 
For grinding the tobacco leaves into snufiT, conical mortars 
are employed. x88x Raymond Mining Gloss., Mortar,.. 
the receptacle beneath the stamps in a stamp mill, in which 
the dies are placed, and into which the rock is fed to be 
crushed. 2902 Hall & Neal Anc. Ruins Rhodesia vL 77 
In no ruin, so far discovered, have the ancient mortars, or 
crushing-stones, or even gold quartz been discovered. 

2 . A bowl of wax or oil with a floating wick, 
and later a kind of thick candle, used esp. as a 
night-light. Obs. exc. Hist, 

23.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 1487, & oJ>er louelych ly5t )»at 
lemed ful fayre As mony morteres of wax merkked with- 
oute. c 2374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 1245 For, by this morter 
which that I see brenne, iCnowe I ful wel that day is not 
far henne. c 2430 Bk. Curtasy e 503 in Babecs Bk.^ .A morter 
of wax. .pat alle nyjt brennes in bassyn clere, To saue po 
chambur on nyjt for fyre, 2530 in Archxologia HI, 156 
Returning to the chaundry all the remains of mortars, 
torches,quarries, pricketsandsizes. izxCojin ^ichcAsProgr, 

Q. Eliz, II. 56 Quarriers, Torches, and Mortroses. 2604 
Househ, OrcL (2790) 305 Mortores,Torchetts, Torches, Quar- 
rioures. 2642 J. Murrell Cookery 4- Carving 184 When 
your Soueraigne is in bed, draw the Curtaines, and see there 
be morter or waxc of petchours ready, 1852 Rock Ch, 0/ 
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Fathers III. viii. 89. C2865 Lethebv in Circ. Sci. 1 . 93/3 
. The wicks of wax mortars and nightlights are made of flax, 

3 . orig. t mortar-piece : A short piece of ordnance 
with a large bore and with trunnions on its breech 
for throwing shells at high angles. 

•2558 Koy.OsepNapeainA. yenkinsoiIsVoy.ff T raz'. (HakL 
Soc.) II. 360 They haue also a great many of morter pieces 
or potguns, out of which pieces they shoote wild fire. 2613 
Shaks. Hen. K Illy v. iv. 48 Hee stands there like a Moner- 
piece to blow vs. 1667 Pefys Diary 28 Apr., Stone-shot of 
thirty-six inches' diameter, which they shot out of mortar- 
pieces. 1687 Evelyn Diary 16 Mar., Those. .Engines called 
bombs, shot out of the Mortar-piece on Blackheaih. 2760 
Sterne 7 >. ,S*/r<z«<^ it/, xxii, They are two mortar-pieces for 
a siege next summer. 

2627 Capt. Smith Seamofi's Gratu, xiv. 68 For Morlers, 
or such chambers are only vsed for triumphs, there is no 
vse for them in this seruice. 1692 Land. Caz. No. 2699/4, 
8 Mortars, two of which are of 18 Inches diameter. 2727-52 
Chambers Cycl, s.v, Alortar-piece, There are two kinas of 
mortars; the one hung or mounted on a carriage.. ; called 
pendent or hanging mortars: the other fixed on an im- 
moveable base, called standing mortars. i8oa Wellington 
in Gurw. Desp. (1834) I, 212 Howitzers will not answer at 
Jemalabad; and I have therefore ordered there a thirteen 
and_a ten inch mortar. 2858 Greener Gunnery 65 Mortars 
are intended for three purposes; firstly, to bombard a town, 
or injure the defenders’ artillery; secondly, to fire or over- 
throw the works; thirdly, to break through the vaulted 
roofs of barracks and magazines. 2875 Encycl. Bril. II. 
664 The number of men required is calculated for three 
reliefs,. .IS per large mortar, and 9 per small mortar. 

b, transf. Applied to coatrivances for firing 
‘ shells * in pyrotechnic displays and for throwing 
a life-line (cf. life-mortar %.-y. Life sb. 17). 

26^ Sturmy Mariners Mag. v. xiii. 83 Of Artificial Fire- 
Works. To make the hlortar-Piece of Wood and Past- 
Board. Provide a Wooden-Ruler of such bigness as you 
desire to make the Diameter of the Morter. 1749 Descr, 
Machine for the Fireworks^, 12 Mortars with Air Ballons, 
2792 Traits. Soc. Arts X. 203 Trials were made, by throw- 
ing a loaded Shell on shore, from a small mortar. ..To the 
Shell w.as attached a rope. 2829 Mrs. Opie in Brightwell 
Li/e (1854) 223 To.. watch, lest any vessel should be in 
distress on the coast, that the mortar might be used. 2873 
Cornhill Mag. XXVIII. 72 The rocket and mortar appara- 
tus.. has frequently done good service where a lifeboat 
would have been useless. 1878 T. Kentish Pyrotechn. 
Treas. 117 Shells are hollow paper globes, fired vertically, 
from mortars. 

+ 4. — Mortier. Also mortar cap. Ohs. 

The sense can hardly be said to have really existed in 
Eng. Quot. 1604 is a mere literalism of translation, and 
the examples cited in recent Diets, belong to x c. Davies 
Suppl. Gloss, erroneously places under this sense a passage 
from Fuller Pisgah (1650) iv. vi. 107, based on an obscure 
Talmudic text which (as translated by some scholars) de- 
scribes the hypocritical Pharisee as ‘ hanging down bis head 
like a ^tle m a mortar'. 

1604E, G[RiMSTONEi Hist. Indies vi. xvL 467 

In some parts [they wear] as it were little morters [Sp* 
mortereics] or hattes. 2686 Chardin Coronat. Solyman 
40 A fiat Bonnet, somewhat like the hfortar Caps of the 
Presidents of the French Parliaments. 

5. allrib, and Comb,, as (sense i) mortar- 
fashioned adj., \pe5tle\ (sense i d) mortar-crush- 
ing', (sense 2) mortar-light \ (sense 3) moriar- 
battery, -carriage, platform, •shell', (sense 3 b) 
mortar station. 

2708 Land. Caz. No. 4470/2 The ‘•Mortar-Battery on the 
Counterscarp.. began to play. x8xo Wellington m Gurw. 
Desp.\\%g^) VI. 360 They have not yet broken ground., 
excepting to construct what 1 conceive to be a mortar 
battery. 2875 Encycl. Brit. II. 664/1 •Mortar-carriages. 
2877 Raymond Statist. Alines ij- Alining 246 About two 
tons [of ore] treated by hand (•mortar-crushing) yielded 
$8,000. 2753 Chambers Cycl, Supp.s.Y. Lycoperdon,Th^ 
•mortarfashionedlycoperdon. ^ iZs, 60 rdsCirc.Sci.,Praci. 
C/iem. 460 The best description of candle manufactured 
from wax is the * 7 nortar’light, 'which is used either for 
night-watching or for heating dishes on the table. 24.. 
Aletr. Voc, in Wr.-Wuleker 626 "Mortare pestelJe, mor- 
lariutn, pila. 1876 Voylb & Stevenson Milit. Diet. (ed. 3) 
S.V. Plaiform,*Mortar Platform, a platform similar to that 
used with siege guns, but of smaller dimensions. 2879 
Alan. Artill. Exerc. 11. 40 "Mortar shells have no wooden 
bottom attached. 2812 in G. W. Jlanby Ess. Preserv. 
Shipwr. Persons yz Ships in danger of being wrecked on 
parts of the coast intermediate to the "mortar stations. 

b. Special comb. : mortar-bed, (a) see Bed sb, 

12 a; (b) the bed on whicb the ore is crushed in a 
stamp-mill ; mortar-block, the foundation-timber 
of a stamp-mill; mortar body, a paste used 
in the manufacture of porcelain mortars; f mor- 
tar-cap (see 4); mortar casemate (see quot.); 
mortar-hole, a hole in a rock used as a mortar 
in primitive ore-crushing; mortar-man nonce-wd., 
an apothecary ; 'j-mortar-piec© (see 3); mortar- 
press, the trough in which tobacco leaves are 
pressed before cutting; mortar vessel (see quot.) ; 
mortar ware, a very hard porcelain biscuit in- 
vented by Wedgwood and used by him in the 
manufacture of mortars. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1776) s.v. Mortar, The 
middle.. is bent, .to embrace the trunnions, and keep them 
fast in the "mortar-bed. 2S0* C. James Alilit. Diet. s.v. 
Alortar, Land-Mortar-Beds, are made of verj* solid timber. 
2811, 2816 [see Bed sb. 12 a]. 1874 Raymond tth Rep. 

Alines 353 The mortar-beds constitute a series of inclined 
terraces,. -and the pulp passing through the screens of one 
battery is discharged immediately into the one next in front. 

18^ C. G. W. l^K Pract. Gold-mining 429 Mortars are 
often fixed directly upon vertical "mortar-blocks. 2839 Urs 
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nicL Arts 1020 *Mortar body» Is a paste composed of 
6 parts of clay [etc.], 1879 Cassell’s Tcchn. Educ^ IV.^ 

iSti *I\Iortar casemates are vaulted chambers without a 
front wall employed . . to secure the mortars of the fortresses 
from vertical lire. 1902 Hall & Neal Ruins Rhodesia 
vi. 78 Shallow hollows on the rocks where the quartz 
powdered In the "mortar-holes w^ evidently reduced to 
the fineness required for washing. 1756 Tolderw dJisU 
2 Orphans X. Prithee fellow its one of thy lies, replied 
the *mortar-man. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 17/2 The damp 
[tobacco] leaves are.. laid in what is called a ‘♦mortar- 
press’. 1864 Chamb. Encychx *Mortar'Vessel, a class of 
guq-boat for mounting sea-service mortars. 1865 Je^tt 
Ip^fds^oods X. 187 Josiah Wedgwood's inventions and dis- 
coveries... Basaltes,. .jasper, bamboo and *moriaT wares. 

Mortar (mf Jtsi), Forms; 3-7 morter, 

5 -ere, -yer, 6 -are, 7- mortar. [ME. morter^ 
mortUr^ a. F, mortier c. in Littre) L. mor- 
idriuvi, Cf. MDu. mortery mortel (Du. pioriel), 
'MMG.inortel^ morter{Q.Piortel)jixom. Latin orFr. 

The L. 7 nortdrium in the sense ‘ product of trituration ’ 
(applied by Juvenal to drugs, and by Vitruvius to mortar) 
is commonly regarded as a transferred use of inortdriuni 
Mortar sb.^ i, which was applied by extension to the trough 
in which mortar was mixed. It is possible, hovwyer, that 
the two senses of the Latin word are equally original, the 
suffix -driuni being employed in two different functions.] 

A material consisting of lime and sand mixed 
\vitli water, which is used to make the joints 
between stones and bricks in building, and which, 
when set, binds them together into a solid mass. 
Also applied to materials of other composition 
used for the same purpose. 

Various kinds are gaugedy hydraulicy poiniingy pozzolanay 
trasSy ivaterniortary etc.; see the qualifying words. 

The collocations stone and moriary bricks and wortary 
are freq. used to denote the essential materials used in 
building; the latter phrase is aIso_ employed colloq. for 
‘houses’ or ‘bouse property' (sometimes attrib.). 

c 1200 6*. Eng. Leg. I, 57/125 po he ne ini3hte non ojiur do 
pe churche for-to a-rere, he.. bar morter bar"to. ^1x300 
Cursor M. 2246 pe wark bai raised. .Wit tile and ter, wit- 
vten Stan Ober morter was b^r nan. 1340 Ayenb. 116 pet 
guode mortyer huer-of me makep b® guode walles sarzineys. 
1426 Lydg. De G 7 nl. Pilgr. 23504 The morter Was not.. 
Stably among the stoones layd, 2534 Act 26 Hen. VIII 
c. 8 If the owner. ,doo not. .with walles of morter and stone 
sufficiently inclose the same vacant grounde. 1592 Greene 
Upst. Courtier F 4 An so spoiles hee much good morter 
and bricke. x6xx Bible Exod. i. 14 The^ made their Hues 
bitter, with hard bondage, in morter and in bricke. a 1745 
Swift Char, ofLegio 7 i Club 178 We must give them better 
Quarter, For their Ancestor trod Mortar. 1825 J. Nichol- 
son OperaU Mechaiiic 530 In making mortar* particular 
attention must be paid to the quality of the sand. 1836 N. 
Paterson Manse Garden (x86o) 29 The legal fence Is one 
o( stone and mortar. 1848 Dickens DofTwey xxiii, Frag- 
ments of mortar.. came dropping down. 1863 R Barky 
Dockyard Ecott, xi6 The plant must be sold, the brick and 
mortar walls demolished. 1895 Daily Hews 28 Oct. 9/3 
Business.. will be practically confined to small metropolitan 
bfick and mortar investments, 
b. transf, (See quots.) 

tfi44o Pro 77 tp. Parv, 344/2 Morter, for playsterynge.., 
htura, XS73 Baret Ah, M 435 Morter or clay mixed with 
sU’aw, wherewith^ walles are dawbed, aceraiu 77 t. 1603 
Shaks. Lear il ii. 71, I will tread this vnboulted villaine 
into morter, and daube the wall of a lakes with him, 1607 
Topsell Fotir-/. Beasts (1658) 398 To keep mice from corn, 
make morter of the froth of oyl mingled together with chaff, 
..then plaister the walls of your garnery therewith, c 17x0 
Celia Fiennes Diary (x888) lox The mill. .pounded the 
Wiggs to morter for ye paper. 1797 Statist. Acc. Scotl. 

, That coarse red clay,' called mortar, is the 

basis of all the grounds in this part of Strathmore. 1842-59 

Archit. ii. iii. § 2235 The sorts of it (rr. plaster] 
arc various ; as for instance, white Kme and hair mortar on 
bare walls. 1892 Pit-mortar [see Pit sb, 14]. 

t c. (a) Building, masonry ; (d) fig, building 
operations. Obs. 

Stanyhurst Ae/ieis il (1880) 50 No man, no morter 
his onset forcibil hynder. 1665 Gerbier Brie/ Disc. 3 
Those who say, That a wise man never ought to put his. 

intoMorter. 1798 W. Hutton Life 43, 1.. altered 
the plan, .till, when put in execution, it cost more than 700/. 
Mortar is rather apt to corrode the pocket, 

*377 Lancl. P. pi. B. xix. 331 And of his baplesme 

6 blode pat he blcdde on Rode He made a maner morter 

& mercy It m^ie. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. v. (1520) 43/1 
The, morter of a werke that J have begon behoveth to be 
tcmprcd with your blood. 1562 WinJet Cert, Tractates 
Wks. (S.T.S.) I. X4 The propheiis of it, spargeonit thaira 
with vntemperit morter [cf. Ezek. xxii. 28]. 1649 J. Owen 
Shaking Heaven <5- Earth Wks. 1851 VIH. 377 All that 
antichrislian mortar wherewith from their first chaos, they 
have been cemented. *827 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 2 A 
trowel or two of biographic mortar, Speaker Mar. 

612/x lliey regarded faith as the mortar which kept, the 
bricky of society sticking together. 

©. attrib, and Cojub, ,as inortar-biiiU adj., •engiiiey 

-joiitty •like adj., •inakery -makingy •inilly •temper^ 

iixgy -\-treadery ^•treading, ’tub ; mortar-bed, the 
layer of mortar between courses of brickwork or 
masonry; mortar-liquid = Gbout ; mor tar-mau 
itojice-wd.y a builder ; raortar-waab, thin mortar, 
X842 Gwilt Archit. § 1900 The propriety of the "mortar 
beds being as thin as possible. 1900 A, Lang Hist. Scotl. 
I. iv. 63. "Alortar-built stone edifices. 1875 ^'igut Diet. 
Mec/uy *Mortar’eTtgi 7 tey a machine for grinding and com- 
biDinjj materbls into mortar. 1878 Sir G, Scott Lect. 
-•tre/wA (1879) II, 40 A steep skcwback. being formed for 
their springings to. .moderate the tliickness of the •mortar- 
joint. X704 London & Wise Co/npt. Gardenerui.xx.{td,4) 
89. Rainy wcaibcr being apt to reduce the Mould to a 


♦Mortar-like consistence. x888C, H. FACCE.Syst. Med, (ed.3) 

I. 105 The calcified growth has a peculiar dull white chalky, 

or mortar-like appearance. 1776 G_. Semple Buildmg in 
IVater 78 The Antients filled up their Work with ♦Mortar- 
liquid. x6o6 Holyoke RidePs Dict.y A *morter maker or 
dawber, coe 77 ientarius,^ 1825 [see snortar tub}. 1596 S. 
Finch in Ducarel Hist. Croydon (1783) App, 152 Nowe 
we take ♦morter-makinge in nande. 1659 Gauden Tears 
Ch. IV. xvi. 513 While Ministers preach .. with divided 
tongues,, .they are likelyfo produce no better successes., 
than those.. "morter-men did, whose work deserved the 
nick-name of Babel. 2878 Diet. Archit. (Arch. Publ. Soc.), 
♦Mortar mill. 2904 Ainenattwt D&c. goS/z Poplar and 
St. Pancras both run fan-engines, clinker-crushers, and mor- 
tar -mills^ 1878 Diet, Archit. (Arch. Publ. Soc.) s.v. Mortar 
7 /tilly The *mortar-tempering machine. 1602 Dekker 
Satiro 7 u. Wks. 1873 I. 234, 1 smelt the foule-fisted ♦Morter- 
treader. 2586 Sidney iv. (1622) 437 Parting with 

his sword one of his legs from him, left him to make a 
roring lamentation that his •morter-treading was marred 
for euer. 1823 J. Nicholson O/erat, Mechanic 806 The 
Floor of the gallery where the mortar makers and smiths 
worked ; shewing the situation of the *mortar tubs. 1778 
Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 889 They ought to be washed over 
with a brush, wet with *mortar-wash. 

+ Mo*rtar, Obs, rare, [f. Mortar ^^.i] 
intr. To use a mortar (and pestle). Only in 
Mortaring ppL a, 

. 1396 Nashe Sajffro 7 i Walde 7 i O 4, He may be such another 
crafeie morloring Druggeir. 

Mortar (mputoi), [f. Mortar sb,^"] irans. 
To plaster with mortar; to fix or join with mortar 
or a moitar-like substance. 

1382 [see ix. below). 1563 HYLL.«4r/ Garde/i. (1593) 
6 They made their inclosure.. with earth and stones mor- 
tered together, 1623 Bingham Xe 7 wpho 7 i 33 The Wall 
..was built of Bricke mortered with asphalt. 1642 Best 
Far 77 t. Bks. (Surtees) 145 When they come to morter the 
rigge of an howse. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, iii. 12 We 
found the bones and ashes half mortered unto the sand and 
sides of the Urne. 1859 R. B'. Burton Ce 7 tir. A/r. in yrsil, 
Geog. Soc. XXIX. 67 7 toiey Bowls of broken china and 
pottery are mortared into the tombs. 1861 Smiles Engineers 

II. 182 Every stone being fitted, mortared^ and laid 
with studious accuracy. 

b. in fig. context. 

1610 Donne Psendo- 77 tartyr Pref. C 3, You are euer after 
hia [fc. the Pope’s] instruments, to build vp his spiritual! 
Monarchy, .and your selues must ciment and morter the 
wals with your blood, 1629 Bp. Williams AVn;;. Apparell 
(1620) 8 This rotten house of ours, the which (were it not 
continually mortered and repaired with meat and drinke) 
[etc-], 2633 Bp- Hall Hard TextSy N, T. 292 Ye are 

living stones, ye must bee. -firmly mortered upon the founda- 
tion of Christ. 

Hence Mo’rtared ppl, a., plastered, cemented, or 
daubed with mortar. 

2382 Wyclif A 77 tosviu 7 A wall teerid, or morterd [1388 
plastrid, Vulg. 77 turto 7 t litu 77 i\, 2892 T, B. F. Eminson 
Epidemic Pneu 77 t 07 tia at Scatter \i A catch-pit of mortared 
or unmortared brick. 1897 HarpePsMag. Apr. 73aWorkers 
. .are thus spared the mortification of Intruding, .mortared 
or sooty shoes, .among the well-dressed pasbcngers. 2903 
Holman Hunt Pre»Raphl 7 /t, II. 276 The unlovely stone 
and mortared wall. 

Mo*rtar-board. [fi Mortar sb.^ -i- Board sb,"] 

1 , A board for holding mortar : (o) see quot, 
1876; {b) the small square board on which a brick- 
layer carries mortar ; — Hawk sb.^ 

1876 Papwortk in Encycl, Brit. IV. 457 (art. Buildings 
The mortar is placed on ledged boards about 3 feet square 
; and the bricks are strewn on the scaffold between the 
mortar boards, 1882 Young Everp Ma 7 i his own Mech. 
§ 1141 The mortar-board.. is held m the left hand by the 
handle below while pointing. 

2. A popular name for the academic or college 
cap, which consists of a stiffened head-piece sur- 
mounted by a square of ‘ board the whole being 
covered with black cloth, 

1854 ‘C. Beds' Verdant CT^eest 11. iii, ‘I don’t mind this 
ere mortar-board V . .as bo pointed to the academic^ cap. 

t Morta*rian, a. Qbs,, [f. Mortar -j- - ian.] 
Of or pertaining to a (druggist's) mortar, 
x6Sx Biggs New Disp, y 34. 12 The Schools in the 
Remedies of Dishes, both of simples and their mortarian 
labour of Compostdons, have apply’d themselves [etc.]. 

Mortal!©, obs, {envni) lorm of Mortuary sb, 
Mo'rtarize, rare^ [f. Mortar 4- -ize.] 

trans. To pound in a mortar {fig^^ 

2623 Curry-Cennbe for a Coxe-Co 7 nbe Contents, Lipsian 
Miracles morterized. 

Mortarizei^-^ rare. [f. Mortar -f- - ize.] 

trails. To bring to the consistency of mortar, 

1852 Dickinson in frnl. R. Agric. Soc. XIII. L 237 Ibe 
wet clays were mortarlzed (to use a coined term). 

lUonarleSS (mp-rtajles), a. [f. Mortab s 6 J~ 
+ -LESS.] SVithont mortar. 

1667 Waterhous Fire Lend, 87 The Stones of Structures 
Mortarless. AiJuftxuftt^ 31 July 152 The remains of 

mortarless stone churches. 1891 Atkinson Moorland Parish 
33 A. .mortarless stone wall or dike. 

Mo*rtar-stoue. Chiefly Sc, and north, dial. 

. (-stane). [f. Mortab sb.^ Cf, MDu. viortiersteen^ 
A block of stone hollowed to form a mortar; spec, 
‘a stone formerly used for preparing barley, by 
separating it from the husks* (Jam.). 

*48 c^* Dtirhoj/i Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 97, ij morterstanez 
fign. 2500-20 Dunbar Pocr/ts Ix. 60 Mell- 
hcidit lyk anc mortar-stanc. 1580 Reg.Privy Council Scot, 
Ser. I. Ill, 320 Item, in the kitcbcne..ane mortar stane. 
2696 Invc 7 tt. in W. Hector Select, Judic. Rec. Re 7 i/reivsh, 
(1876) 304 Aiie morier-stoDC and one mcll yrto. 1^5 Lub- 


bock PrehisL Thus 249 The objects of*stone found in ih* 
bone caves. .are flakes,.. hammers, and mortar-stones. 

Mdrtary (m^-rtari), a. [f. Mortar 
Of the nature of, consisting of, or resembling mortar 
Dickson Pract. Agric. II. 643 The mortarij 
rubbish from old walls. 2845 Jml, R. Agric. Soc,"^ il 
432 A mortary loam, and a strong clay. 2876 Bristow-p 
Th. Pract, Med. (1878) 435 Yellow tubercle not un&e 
quently undergoes retrogressive changes. .first, into amor- 
tary, and lastly, into a calcareous inert mn«:g. 

b. Having mortar obtrusively present, rare, 
2835 Househ. JVordsXll. 194 We are a little mortary 
and limey at present, but we are getting on capitally. 1853 
Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 52 The room. .Is new and mortary 

jyiortas(©, mortays(e, obs. forms of Moansl’ 
Mortaunceter, variant of Mort d'ancestob. 
t MOTtcharge, Sc. Obs, [a. F. 1 /iorie charge 
‘ dead load *.] Dead-weight i b. 

1341 Burgh Rec. Efin. (1871) II. 105 That is to say fra 
Scotis men xxs. greit the mortcharge and xxjs. ercit iks. 
lycht guddis. 1533 Ibid. 184. 

Mortelake ; see Mortlake. 

Mortcloth (mputkl^J)). Sc. [f. Moet + 
Cloth sb.} 

1. A funeral pall. 

(Used by Carlyle in the sense of : Funeral bangings.) 
23x2 Acc, Ld. Treas. Scotl, (1902) IV. 195, xvj elnis iy 
quartaris blak weluus to be ane mort claiihl, to ly one 
King James the Secundis tumbe. a 2670 Spalding Troub. 
Chas, I (Bannatyne Club) I. 43 Haveing above his chist a 
rich mortcloath of black velveL 2678 Caloerwood Hid, 
Ch. Scot. 826 It was reported that they were to use a white 
cloth above the mort-cloth [at a funeral in 1579].. .Answer 
was returned, that the mort-cloth should be covered with 
black velvet. 1759 J. Robertson Agric. Perth So Certria 
dues for the proclamation of banns, the use of the mort-doth 
. .and other casualties. 28. . Hogg ’Tales <§■ Sk. (1837) IL 
i8g When I saw the mortclaith drawn off the coffin. 1837 
Carlyle Fr, Rev. 1 1, 11. vi. The vast Champ-dc-ilars wholly 
hung round with black mortcloth. 

2. Fees paid for the use of a pall. 

1794 Statist. Acc. Scotl. XL 452 The fund for their sup- 
port arises from.. the weekly collections.. mortclotbs, pro- 
clamation money [etc.]. 2876 Grant Bitrgh ScJi. Scot, lu 
XIV, 457 In 1762 the schoolmaster of Banff derived part 
of bis salary from the town's bells and Mort Cloth. 

3 . attrib. and Comb, 

1768 Parish Rec, Leslie in Small Hist. II. P. Congreg, 
(2904) L 280 Mortcloth dues for hF James Clunie, 2902 
A. Thomson Lauder <5* Lauderdale viL 83 Alexander 
Creze was mortcloth keeper. 

Mort d’ancestor (mpadasTisestw). Old Law, 
Also 6 mortaxuLceter, mort(d)aimcestQ(u)r, 
7, 9 mortdancester, (8 -or), 7 mort d'ancester, 
jnordauncester. [a. AF. mordancestrcy mort 
d’atmcesii'e * ancestor's death *►] The term applied 
to an assize brought by the right heic against one 
who wrongfully took possession of his inheritance 
on the death of his ancestor (see Britton m. vi.). 

2583 Fitzherb. Survey. 13 The kynges writ of assise of 
nouell disseson or of assise of mortauncetcr. 154° Aci ii 
He 7 i. Vllly c. 2 §^2 That no maner of persone. .shall hemfter 
have sue or maintain any issue of Moriauncestor [etc.], 
2543 tr. Act 9 He 7 u Illy c, 22 Assyses of newe dys«ism, 
and of mortdauncestour, 2642 tr. Perkitts* Prof. Bk. v, 
§ 383. 165 If Tenant in Taile of land hath issue and dyeth 
and a stranger abateth..and the issue in tayle bring an 
Assise of Mordauncester, x833ric^3<i' 4 Will. /V, c. 27 §30 
No Writ.. of Mort d’ancestor.. shall be brought after the 
Thirty-first Day of December One thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-four. 1875 Dic^v Real Prop.ii. § 9 The writ 
of assize of Mort d’Ancestor was perhaps instituted by the 
ordinance called the Assize of Northampton, A.p, tijo, 

Ii Mort-de-chieu. Obs. [Fr. ; lit dogs 

death but this is an etymologizing perversion of 
the Pg. viordexim (mordtfjrh) : see Mobdisheek.] 
A name used by Europeans in India for cholera. 

1780 Impey in Sir J. F. Stephen {1885) 

II. 239 notCy I am once or twice a year subject to violent 
attacks of cholera morbus, here called the v^ort dec/uC 7 t, 
and to other disorders. 1823 J. Johnson Ittfi. of 
Climate (1815) 405 Mort de chien is nothing more than in© 
highest degree of Cholera ilorbus. 

II Mort dien,. Obs. In C mortdew^ 
mordu. [Fr.=s‘ God’s death*.] An oath. 

1393 Marlowe Massacre Paris C, Mor duy weit not too 
fruit within thy wombe..This wrathfiiU hand should strike 
thee to the hart. x6os,jr;^<r//C4rr/. Ii. ii- in Bullen c/. 
(1884) III. 292 Mortdew ! lie be reveng’d, by heaven X wuU 

Mortdore, obs. form of hlORDORE.. 
fMorteaulx. Obs. pEuox {osmar/eaulx.} 
Martel sb.^ 2. 

2473 in Archxologia (1836) XXVL 277 The quene had 
there [in her chamber] her ladyes playinge at the morteauU. 
t Mosrtechiexi. Sc, Qbs, Forms : 7 JRortio- 
cheiu, morticheyne, 8 corruptly moxd do chion, 
9 mortersbeen. [Of difficult etymology. 

Identical with the alleged F. 7 /iort tfeschine (lit. death 01 
the spine), for which FitzherbciS 1534 {Husb. § 119) 
the proverb ‘IVIort de langue et de csciinc sent rnalaay<^ 
saunce medccine It is probable that 7 /iort here is a mis- 
take for ttiorvCy running of the nose, glanders (for wnicn, or 
its dial, variant 7riourvey Cotgr. has erroneously t/iournu). 
The notion that the morbid mattcrof glanders came from 
the spine was generally held. The 26ih c. Eng. naine for 
the disease, Mourning of the chine is prob. a corruption ol 
the originm form of the Fr. term. I?nntamh.Tll s 77 tordde 
chien is pseudo-etymological (as if ‘bite of dog ).] 

= Glardebs. 

1637 Rec. Elgin (New Spald. Club) L 257 Ancnt horses 
that at suspecut to hauc the moriicchcin. a 1670 Sf.^LOLsa 
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Trouh. Chas. I (Bantiatyne Club) II. 299 Seing the uther 
tuo hors regimentis-.wes scatterit heir and lhair.and mony 
deid in the morticheyne (ed. 1792 mortichienj. 1759 
Fountainhall Decisions I. 406 Anent the horse infected 
with the mord de chien. ?x8i6 Duff Poems 86 CJam.) Axid 
now he’s a horse] tane the mortersheen. 

Mortegon, obs. f, Mabtagon. ilorteise, obs. 
f. Mortise. Mortelack, obs. f, Mortlake. 
Mortemale, var. Mobmal. 3£Corterews, obs. 
var. Mortress. Mortersheen, var. Morte- 
CHIEN. Mortes(ce, -es(s)e, obs. ff. Mortise. 
f Mortesse. Ods. App. error for Mortar. 

2624 Imv, in Tyans, Cumh 4- IVesim. Arch» III. 114 
One mortesse with pestell. 

Mortesse, ? erron. var. Mortress. 

Morteys(e, obs. forms of Mortise. 
Mortfondit, Sc. pa. pple. of Morfound. 
Mortgage (nip*Jged5), sb. Forms: 4-7 mor- 
gage, 6 mortegago, 6- mortgage, fa. OF. 
mortgage (i3tb c.) lit. ‘dead pledge* (see Mort a. 
and Gage j 3.) : whence med.L. mortuum vadium 
and inorit^gagium. 

For the explanation of the etymological meaning of the 
term current among 17th c. lawyers, see the following quot. 

1628 CoKC On Litt. 205 It seemeth that the cause why it 
is called mortgage is, for that it is doubtful whether the 
Feoffor will pay at the day limited such summe or not, & if 
he doth not pay, then the Land which is put in pledge vpon 
condition for the payment of the money^ is taken from him 
for euer, and so dead to him vpon condition, &c. And if he 
doth pay the money, then the pledge is dead as to the 
Tenant, &c.] 

Law. The conveyance of real or personal property 
by a debtor (called the mortgagor') to a creditor 
(called the mortgaged) as security for a money 
(debt, with the proviso that the property shall be 
reconveyed upon payment to the mortgagee of the 
sum secured within a certain period. Also applied 
to the deed by which the transaction is effected, 
the rights thereby conferred on the mortgagee, and 
the condition of being mortgaged. 

‘The general object of mortgage is to secure a money 
debt by making it a charge on land, so that, if the debt be 
not paid by a time agreed upon between the parties, the 
creditor may sell the land and pay bimself out of the pro- 
ceeds ’ {BncycL Brit. s,v.), 

*475 Bolls oj Parlt. VI. 147/a That all Maners. Londes 
letc.]. -of the which any persone,. were seased,or had any 
astate, title, ..orpossession..manymaner morgage. 1542*3 
Act 34 4 35 Villi c. 26 § 37 Mortgages of landes 
tenementes or heredltamentes made or had after the saide 
feaste of Sainct John Baptest.^ ^1^34 Randolph Muses 
Looking Gl. II. iv, A gUbbery heir With all his lands melted 
into a mortgage. 1642 Chas. I Sp, Wks. 1662 I. 4x2, 1 will 
..expose all Kly Land to Sale or Morgage. 1663 Cowley 
Cutter Coleman St. v. 1, 1 have some Hold now upon my 
Estate again ; (tho* she, I confess, be a Clog upon it worse 
than a Afortgage). t7c« Aeij Anne c. 19 In like Manner 
as Trustees or Mortgagees of full Age are compellable to 
convey or assign their Trust Estates or Mortgages. 1728 
Young Love Fame vi. (1757) 149 His lordship’s rent-roll is 
exceeding great>-6ut mortgages will sap the best estate. 
2828 R. Petebs Cases Supreme Crt. if. S. 1. 441 In dis« 
cussions in Courts of Equity, a mortgage is sometimes 
called a lien for a debt. 1856 w. R, Fisher Law Mortgage 
3 The Welsh mortgage, by_ which the^ estate is conveyed 
absolutely to the creditor, without condition ; the rents and 
profits being enjoyed by him in lieu of interest. 1863 Trol- 
lope Belton Est. 1. 2 Mortgages were paid off the property 
with his wife’s money. 1872 W. W, Barry Forms Free, 
Convey. 31 A mortgage is made by the same form of assur- 
ance as a conveyance, and contains somewhat similar re- 
citals. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 84 They can borrow 
money by the mortgage of the buildings and machinery 
belonging to the company. 

lb. Phrases. \Ininortgage •, mortgaged. \To 
lay in or to viortgage, + to mortage', to mort- 
gage. To lend on mortgage : to advance (money) 
on the security of property, esp. houses or land. 

[1390 ; see c.] c 1430 Lydg. Min, Poems {Percy Soc.) 50 
My purse and I be callid to the lure, Of indigence cure 
Stuff leyde in morgage, 1448 AIarg. Paston in Poston 
Lett. (3897) I. 69 That he wyl sett hys gode to morgage to 
Heydon. C1460 Pol. Rel. 4 B. Poems (x866) 24 And 
whethir it [rr. the land] be in any morgage. 1530 Tindale 
Fract. Prel. F viij b,^ Then to do the kinge seruyee the 
lordes sell or laye their londes to morgage. 1544 tr. Little- 
ion’s Tenures 77 b, As a man may make a feoffement in fee 
in JMortgage, so may a man make a gyft of the tayie in 
Mortgage, c 1593 Office Aliem in BacotCs IV/cs. (1730) III. 
550 Sometime the land is given in mortgage only, >vith 
fun intention to be redeemed within one year. 1719 State 
Trials^ Ralegh (1730) I. 209, 1 knew her own Subjects., 
would not lend her Majesty Money, without Lands in Mort- 
gage. 3844 J. Williams Real Prop. iv. (184^) 295 The larger 
proportion of the lands in this kingdom is at present in 
mortgage. 1849 Lvelc. afui Visit £/, S. II. 62 Those to 
whom portions of the borrowed money were lent on mort- 
gage. 1870 L'Estrange Life Miss Mitford III. vi. 88 
The debts [were] paid, and the residue [of the money] 
placed out on mortgage. 

c. Jig. (Cf. Mortgage v. b.) 

1390 Gower Con/. III. 234 In manage His trouthe plight 
lith in morgage. e 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
166 Of eche thyng [he] medHthe.his thrift lithe to morgage. 

1629 Massinger Picture v. iii, I know not. .how to redeeme 

This morgage of her manners. Aniiguary 

IV. i, If I plot not so, to make all hit, Then you shall take 
the morgage of my wit. 1684 T. Hockin Gods Decrees 
363 Men. .suffer themselves, .to be. .ensnared into unhappy 
contracts and morgages of themselves. 1822 Hazlitt 
Tabled. Ser, 11. vi. (18^) 128 They will purchase the hollow 


happiness of the next five minutes, by a mortgage on the 
independance and comibrt of years. x8W Lowell Biglow P. 
Ser. n. Introd., Poems (1890) 11 . 190 A man speaking to me 
once of a very rocky clearing said, * Stone’s got a pretty 
heavy mortgage on that land *. 

f d. transf. A pledge. Obs. rare “ 

2598 Manwood Lowes Forest xvi. § xr, gq b, If it be 
found, that the dogge that was so deliuered to be kept, was 
a pledge, or a morgage for money. 

e. attrib.f as mortgage bondj debt, deed, f man^ 
money i security, term. 

xSgo Century Dict.t * Mortgage-bond, a bond secured by 
a mortgage. 1839 Petuty CycL XVI. 422/2 The mortgagee 
may. .by express decIaratioD, convert the “mortgage debt 
into land. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 11 . 158 Thai the 
second “mortgage deed, comprising all the mortgaged pre- 
mises, put it in the power of the mortgagee . . to [etc.]. XS64 
Chamo.EncycL VI. 580/1 The ordinary form of a mortgage- 
deed resembles an absolute conveyance. 1708 Rhode Island 
Col. Rec. (1859) IV. 50 The said committee, .there heard 
the claims and pretended titles of those gentlemen, called 
the “mortgage men. sg^g Ftisycl. Brit. (ed. gi XII, 367/r 
With condition to be void on repayment of the “mortgage- 
money. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy-Bh. Prop. Law 
xiv. 92 Unless the mortgagor will pay off the mortgage- 
money at a short day. 18^ Chamb. Encycl. VI. s8o/x 
Trustees are entitled to invest their funds there ft^^.in Scot- 
land] in “mortgage security. 1827 Jarman Powells De- 
vises 11 . 139 The question was whether a “mortgage term 
passed with copyholds, under a devise of all that bis (testa- 
tor’s) estate in Bassey, to M. B. and her heirs. 

Mortgage (mpugeda), z». Also 6-7 morgage. 
[a. obs. F. motifigager, or f. piec. sb.] trans. 
To make over (property, esp. houses or land) 
as security for a money debt, on condition that 
if the debt is discharged the grant shall be void. 

In early use, chiefly In px pple. 

1530 Palsgr. 640/2 He nath nat solde his lande out ryght, 
hut he hath mortgaged it for more than it is worthe. 1536 
Layton in Lett, Suppress. Alonastertes (Camden) 93 The 
howse is in dett gretly, the landes solde and morgagede, 
the fermes let owte. 1612 Dekker 1/ it be ttoi good E 3, 
This day.. a Gallants bound To pay 400. Crownes to free 
his Landes Fast morg^'de to mee. 1663 Cowley Verses 
4 Ess. (1660) 90 [He] Does like an unthrlft morgage his 
Estate Before it falls into his Hand. 2769 Robertson 
Chas, V, V. IV. 361 I.annoy, by mortgaging the revenues of 
Naples, procured some money. 1817 Wheaton Cases 
Supreme Crt. U. S. II. 396 If. .the debtor has made a bona 
fide conveyance of his estate to a third person, or has mort- 
aged it to secure a debt. 1864 Chamb. Encycl. VI, 580/r 
n Scotland there is no such practice as mortgaging lands 
with banks by merely depositing the title-deeds. 1875 Miss 
Braddon Strange World I. iv. 64 The Bellingham estate 
was mortgaged up to the hilt when he inherited it. 

absol. X790 Burke (1824) 270 If he wishes to mort- 

gage, he falls the value of hts land. 1819 Stat, Realm 
Vl. 405 inarg.. Persons having mortgaged and mortgaging 
again without Notice to the Second.. Mortgagee. 

"b. Jig. To pledge; to make liable; esp, to 
establish a claim ia advance upon (an income or 
the like) ; hence pass, to be attached or pledged 
(to something) in advance. 

1388 J. Vdalv D emonstr. Discipi.(Ath.) 3 Haue you mor. 
gaged the^^luation of your soules and bodies, for the 
present fruition of your pompe plesure ? 1590 Spenser 
p. Q, r. V, 46 Mortgaging their lives to Covetise. ci6oo 
Shaks. Sonn. cxxxiv. And 1 my selfe am morgag’d to thy 
will. 1631 Biggs New Dtsp. p 290 Morgaged, and benighted 
to eternall dulnesse. xyia Steele Sped. No. 493 p i When 
Suitors of no Considei^tion will have Confidence enough to 
press upon their Superiors, those in Power . . are mortgaged 
into Promises out of their Impatience of Importunity, a 1733 
Gay Mad-dog Poems (1737) IL 67 Gaming succeeds : if 
fortune crosses. Then virtue’s mortgag’d for her losses, iSas 
Lam b Elia Ser. ii. Conf. Drunkard, To mortgage miserable 
morrows for nights of madness. 1838 Lytton Alice iii. i, 
His income was already deeply mortgaged. 1838 Emerson 
Lit. Ethics (1875) II- 207 The new man must feel that he 
has not come into the world mortgaged to the opinions and 
usages of Europe. 1873 Miss Braddon Sir. 4 Pilgr. ii. 
ii. 164 Every man's autumn is mortgaged before the spring . 
is over. 1887 Huxley in Life (2900) II. x. 163 What little , 
energy I possess is mortgaged to quite other occupations. 
Hence Mo'rtgaging vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Usury (Arb.) 543 As for Mortgaging, or I 
Pawning, it will little mend the matter. ^ 1768 Hume Ess., \ 
Publ. Credit 208 The abuses of mortgaging are more cer- 
tain and inevitable. 1892 Daily News 25 Nov, 7/3 Large 
capitalist houses have continually taken over numbers of 
farms left by the mortgaging farmers. 

Mortgageable (mp'-tgedsabT), a. [f. Mort- 
gage + -ABLE.} Capable of being mortgaged. 

1862 T. A. Trollope Marietta I. ii. 36 Value of a mort- 
gageable property, x8^ Univ. Rev. Nov. 424 There were 
mortgageable debts to dealers in curiosities [etc.]. 

mortgaged (m^-jgedsd), ppl. a. [f. Mort- 
gage V. + -ED 1.] Of kind, etc. : Having a mort- 
gage on it; made over as a security for a debt. Also 
said of debts. 

1614 Beaum. & Fl. IVit at Sev. JVeap. 1, To redeem mor- 
gag’d Land. 17x8 Free-thinker No. 42.307 He will redeem 
his mortgaged Estate at any Price. 1763 Blackstone 
Comm. 1 . 173 That in mortgaged or trust-estates, the person 
in possession . . shall have the vote. 2868 Rogers Pol. Econ. 
xiiu (1876) 172 Peasant proprietors are often heavily bur- 
dened with mortgaged debts. 1890 Kipling Departm, 
Ditties, etc. Masgue 0/ Plenty, His speech is of mortgaged 
bedding, On his kine he borrows yet. 
fig. 1643 Lightfoot Glean. Ejr.32 Moses I-aw. .taught 
Israel to expect chat one. .should redeeme for him mor- 
gaged heaven. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety vi. 136 Let men 
consider themselves.. as ensnar’d in that unhappy contract 
which has rendered them part of the Devils possession, and 
contrive how ihey may. .disentangle their Mortgag'd Souls. 


Mortgagee (mpjged^r*), [f. Mortgage 
-ebI.] The person to whom property is mort* 
gaged ; one who lends money on mortgage. 

1584 in 20th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v, 439 Yt.. 
shalbe lawfull to and for the morgagee to challenge the 
morgagor for the resydue. 1628 Coke On Litt. 207 The 
hlorgagee or his heire agreeing thereunto may re-enter into 
the land. 1648 Art, Peace xxvi. in Milton’s IFks. 1851 II. 
529 Where Entry hath been made by the Mortgagers against 
Law., and detained wrongfully by them without giving 
any satisfaction to the hlortgagees. X708 [see Mortgage 
sA], 1827 Jarman Powells Devises II. 147 A testator, who 
was a mortgagee in fee. 1832 Macaulay Ess., Civil Disab. 
yews, If we ivere to say that a Jew mortgagee would not 
foreclose because [etc]. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 
90 The mortgagee or lender of the money then becomes 
part-owner of the land and capital. 

XSortgager (mp-jgedgai). [f. Mortgage v. + 
-EB 1.] = Mortgagor. 

1638 Sanderson Serm. (i6Bi) II. 04 So as the mortgager is 
I Upon the point the proprietary Still. 1648 [see preej. 2692 
Act 4 Will. 4 Mar. c 16 The hlortgager or Mortgagers of 
the said Lands and Tenements. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev, 169 
Those are to answer the debt who neither were lenders or 
borrowers, mortgagers or mortgagees. 2839 Penny CycL 
XV. 421/2 After the mortgage is made, the mortgager can- 
not make a lease of the lands without the mortgagee’s 
consent. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 848/1 In equity the 
mortgager remains the real owner, and the mortgagee is 
merely an encumbrancer. 

mortgagor (mpjged3p-j). Law. Also 6-7 
morgagor, 9 mortgageor. [f. Mortgage + -or. 

An attempt has been made m some Diets, to rectify the 
anomalous spelling mortgagor, in which g before o is pro- 
nounced (c^), by the insertion of but the form m<rri- 
gageor is n<S recorded in actual use. (Cf., however, obligeor, 
s.v. Obligor.)] 

A person who mortgages or makes over property 
as a security for debt. 

X584 [see Mortgagee]. 2628 Coke On Litt. 206 The 
Executors or Admimstmtors of the Morgagor. 2708 Act 
7 Anne c, 19 By the Direction of the Cestuy que Trust or 
Mortgagor. 1^6 Blackstone Comm. II. 257 That the 
mortgagee shall re-convey the estate to the mortgagor. 
1861 Law yrnl. Repts. XXX. (Com. PL) 180 Sold, .to pay 
the debts of the mortgagor. 2875 Digby Real Prop. v. 
(1876) 252 A mortgagor, after default in payment ot the 
mortgage debt, cannot make a valid lease of the lands 
without the concurrence of the mortgagee, z^o Hall 
Cains Bondman 11. x, Jacob .. bargained to be made 
Mortgagor. 

Morth : see Murth. 

Morther : see Madtheb, Mdbdeb. 

Mortice ; see Mortise. 

Mortiechein, variant of Mortechien. 

Mortiel, obs. form of Mortal. 

II Mortiei* (mortye). [Fr. (Cf. Mortar 1^.14.)] 
A cap formerly worn by high officials of France. 

2727-52 Chambers CycL, Mortier, a badge or ensign of 
dignity, borne by the chancellors, and great presidents, of 
the parliaments of Paris. 2820 Kanken Hist, Franco 
VIII. I. ii. 28 The first president.. .His cap, or mortier,.. 
was ornamented with a double round of gold lace. 2830 
James Darnley xxxix, The star and collar of SU Michael, 
with the velvet mortier and short white plume. 

t IKEo’rtifer. Obs. nonce~wd. [f. L. morti-, 
mors death + -fer bearing.] A bringer of death. 
1667 [see Noctifer], 

lyCortiferous (mpitrferos), a. Now rare. [f. 
L. mortifer, ~fer-zts\ see Mort sb.^ and -febous. 
Cf. F, mortiJeref\ Bringing or producing death ; 
death-dealing, deadly, 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 20 The perelus poysoun, 
mottiferus melancolie, . . In that distres bes done him for to 
de. x66o H. More Myst. Godl. vi. x. 240 Burnt up by 
this mortiferous Fever. 2699 Evelyn Acetaria 74 The 
Cicuta. .whatever it is in any other Country ’tis certainly 
Mortiferous in ours. 1702 C, Mather Magn. Chr. vii, vi. 
(1852) 555 Many of them, .were a fair mark for the morti- 
ferous bullets. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in yrnl. 
Geog, Soc, XXIX. 40 That fevers are in these regions the 
natural expression of mortiferous influences generally. 1902 
Fortn. Rev. June 1019 If such a ‘mortiferous' action really 
exists, perhaps it could be checked chemically, 
b. transf. Bringing spiritual death. 

1543 Becon Christmas Bang. iii. F iij, In the body of 
him, which without ony camalf entysemente & mortiferous 
delectacion was conceyued. 2654 Hammond Fundam. viii. 

73 While we make no distinction of sins, and deem every 
invincible infrrmity. .to be ns dangerous and mortiferous as 
the most wilful act. 1844 S. R. Maitland Dark Ages 217 
[tr. Eligius] Whenever you sin, do not wait in mortiferous 
security until your wounds putrefy. 2852 SirF. Palgrave 
Norm. 4^F*ig. I* *98 Every erroneous doctrine., is only 
the repetition of an earlier error,.. the venom enfeebled or 
more mortiferous. 

Hence Morti-ferously adv., in a mortiferous or 
deadly manner ; ^osrti’ferronszLess, deadJiness, 

1685 H. More Paralip. Prophet, xlii. 364 I’hat was not 
the healing of the Beast, but the mortiferously wounding 
the Dragon. 2856 Ruskin Mod, Paint. IV. V. xix. § 22 
The pure mortiferousness of this mind, capable neither of 
patience, fidelity, grace, or wit, 

Mortific (mpjti-fik), a. rare. [ad. eccl.L. 
viortiJU-us'. see AIort sbj and -FIO.] Death- 
producing; deadly. So Morti'flcal (7, 

1651 Biggs Nno Dtsp. p 200 Mortifick distempers and 
maladies. 2657 Tomunson Renou’s Disp. iii. L 97 That 
Medicament must be given. .which, .will free from such a 
mortificall cause. 1657 Physical Diet., MortificaU xSiS 
Sporting Mag. XXXII. 195 With such rapidity did the 
mortific matter attack his system, that he became a corpse. 
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MOBTIPY, 


MOBTIPICATE. 

+ Korti'ficate, and sb, Obs. rare, [ad. 

L. mortijicat-ns^ pa. pple. of inoriijicdre to Mor- 
tify: see -ATfjS.j a. adj. Killed, b. sb^ ?One 
who is mortified or dead to the world. 

147X Ripley Comp. AlcJt. t. xx. in Ashra. (1652) 134 Our 
Tode of the Erth whych etyth hys fyll : Sum name hyt by 
wbych it ys mortyfycat The spyryt of the Erth with venome 
intoxycate. 1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602)^ 67 No 
Prince or prelate liuingcan escape their [the Jesuits*] tongs, 
..vntill these mortificats haue their wils. 

3U[ortifi.catioxi (mpitifik^'Jsn). [a. Y. morh- 
Jication Ci 4 th c.), or ad. eccl.L. mortijicdiidn-em^ 
n. of action f. mortijicdre to Mortify,] 

1. In religious use : The action of mortifying the 
flesh or its lusts : the subjection of one’s appetites 
and passions by the practice of austere living, esp. 
by the self-infliction of bodily pain or discomfort., 
a. in phr. mortification of the body^ of sin^ etc. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r This blisfull regne mow 
men purchace by pouerteeespirituelL.the lyf by deth and 
morciticacion of synne. 1426 Lydg. De Guii. Piigr. zsoio 
Morlyfycacioun off the body. 15*6 Per/- (W. de W. 

*53*) * b, Goostly exercyse, or mortlfycacyon of the senses. 
153* More Con/ut. Tindate Wks. 700/2 The mortificacion 
of the fleshly woorkes. c 1535 Nisbet Prol. Romans (S.T.S.) 
III. 342 Thann exhortlis he to gude werkis, and vnto con- 
tynewall mortificatiounn of fleische. 1671 Tillotson 
2ig Mortification of our lusts and passions, though, .it have 
something in it that is troublesome, yet [etc.]. 1674 Owen 
Holy Spirit iv. viii. 483 The Foundation of all Mortifica- 
tion of Sin, is from the Inhabitation of the Spirit in us. 
1780 Bentha.m Introd. Princ, Morals ii. § 8 (1785) 10 Saints 
who, for the good of their souls, and the mortification of 
their bodies, have voluntarily yielded themselves a prey to 
vermia. 1836 J. H. Newman Par, Serin. II. xvii. 221 Self- 
dental, mortification of life, bearing our cross, are especially 
insisted on by Christ. 

b. simply, without qualification, 

IS77 tr. Bullin^’er's Decades iv. ii. 562 But we in this 
disputation of ours, will vse Repentaunce for a conuening 
or turning to the Lord . , for mortification, and the beginning 
to leade a newe life. *633 Austin Medii. (1635) 101 It is 
Lent: a time of Mortification. 1637 Trapp /'f. Ixii. 

8 Give not over the practice of Mortification untlll you feel 
your hearts part asunder in your bosoms. 1709 Ladv M. W. 
Montagu Let, to Mrs, Worthy lx. 99, 1 must content myself 
with reckoning it of the mortifications proper to this devout 
timelAsh Wednesday]. 1775 Sheridan ni.y, Yeeat 

and swill and sleep, .while we are wasting in mortification. 
2841 Elphinstone///*/. Ind, I. tog A Bramin. .after having 
passed through a period of solitude and mortification as an 
anchoret. 2843 Mrs. Jameson Sacr, ip Leg. Art (1830) 201 
He destroyed bis health by his austerity and mortifications. 

2. Path. The death of a part of the body while 
the rest is living ; gangrene, necrosis. 

iSSS Bonner Homilies 69 Mortification, putrlfaction, and 
other snche lyke thlnges. 1597 A. M. ir. Guillemcau's Pr, 
Chirur^. 2/3 There ensuelhe a Gangrsna or mortificatione. 
X677 Gale Crt, Gentiles iii. 122 A gangrene properly signifies 
the mortification of some carnose part by reason of an in- 
flammation, 1^23 De Foe Vpy. round World (1840) go 
Pickling, that is to say, throwing salt and vinegar on the 
back after the whipping., is certainly the way to prevent 
mortification. x779-8x Johnson L. /»., Dryden \Vks. 11. 
358 He died .of a mortification in his leg 1826 S. Cooper 
First Lines (ed. 5) 3 Jn parts of inferior vascularity, 
like tendons, fasciae, &c. inflammation readily occasions 
morlificalion. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1, 35 Morti- 
fication of any part of the body signifies its death, 
transf. x6ox Holland PUnv \. §40 A seuerall kind of 
blasting or mortification there is besides in vines, .which is 
called Roratio. 

+ 3 . Deadening or destruction of vital or active 
qualities; devitalization. In 1 7 - 1 8 th 0 . often 
applied to the state of torpor and insensibility pre- 
ceding death. Obs. 

1S4. Borde Dyctary ii. C1870) 235 Mortyfyeation of the 
>A’tail, and anymall, and spyrytuall powers. *596 Norden 
Prehar. Spec. Brit, ii There seemelh a mortification of the 
nedles vertuc, which staggereth vncerlainly. 1634 Whit- 
lock Zootomia 25 Inchoate mortifications lessening the 
horrour of (that must-be-done) Dying. 2706 Stanhope 
Paraphr, III. 259 The Mortification of some old, and 
quickening of some contrary Principle, in a spiritual Sense. 
* 7 ^*. Arduthnot of Diet (1736) 367 A sudden Re- 

***‘j»s*°R tbe Pain, with cold Sweats [etc.].. are Signs of 
^ approaching Death. 2770 Gray Let, 

to iiicholls 25 Nov. (1843) If R mortification does not 
come to rclca^ her, [she] may He in this agony for months. 

Old Chem. Alteration of the form of metals, 
etc. ; destruction or neutralization of the active 
qualities of chemical substances. Cf. Mortify 6. 

1603 Timme Quersit. i. ii. 44 The sole elements, separated 
from those three beginnings, doc bring nothing but impuri- 
ties, corruption, and mortification. x6xo B. Jonson Alcli. 
ir. V, Sub. And when comes Vinification? Fac. After Mor- 
tification. 1678 Phillips, MortiJicaiion..\.ix:ix by which 
Alixts are as it were destroyed, and io'^e the veriues of their 
first nature, to acquire others more efficacious by the help 
of revivification. 2706 — (cd. Kersey). 

6. Scots Law. T he act of disposing of property for 
religious, or, since the Reformation, for charitable 
or public purposes. Also, property given for such 
purposes. (Cf. MouTJfAiN.) 

2498 Each. Rolls Scot. XI. 81 «<’/<•, \ye haue gevin and 
perpctualy morlifyt to the cathedrale kirk of prkna,.the., 
lie of Burra, .as our charter of gift and mortification. .m.ir 
fullily purportis. 1632 Z. Boyd In Zion's^ Flayers (1855) 
App. 25/t Rcservand furth of this mortlilcatioune . . the 
sowinc of ane thowsand punds. 2683 in Biucleuch MSS. 
(15^/1 Rep. Hist, MSS. Com/m App. ym.) jx^ Thomas 
Moodic*» raortificailcn for building a kirk in Edinburgh. 
2700 Law Council 0/ Trade (1751) ix All gifts, charities. 


and mortifications already given, or to be given, and appro- 
priated to the poor. 1775 b. Moray (1827) 362 Alor- 
tifications for the poor are ;^65o Scots, 2858 Ramsay 
Remin. (ed. 2) 58 One of the bailies died and left it [rc. a 
hospital] 10,000 pounds, which was really a great mortifica- 
tion. 2863 A H. Charteris Life J. Robertson ii. 22 A 
deed of mortification. - 

6 . The feeling of humiliation caused by a dis- 
appointment, a rebuff or slight, or an untoward 
accident ; the sense of disappointment or vexation. 
Also, an instance of this; a cause or source of 
such humiliation. 

164s Evelyn June, Which. .frustrated my designe, 

to my very ^reate mortification. 1692 R. L'Estrangb 
Fables cccxxvii. 285 It is one of the most vexatious Mor- 
tifications perhaps, of.. a Studious Mans Life to have his 
Thoughts disorder’d. .by the Importunity of a Tedious.. 
Visit. tj^ZAnsoii's Voy. 1. ii. 2X We had the moitification to 
be forty days in our passage. 2769 yunius Lett.x\\.j^ Let 
them spare us.. the mortification of being amused and de- 
luded like children. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 75 He 
continued to offer his advice daily* and had the mortifica- 
tion to find it daily rejected. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton 
Hi. 31 A blush of shame and exceeding mortification. 

7. attrib. : mortification root, marsh mallow, 
Malva officinalis. 

2897-8 Britton Sc Brown Flora North. U. S. ^ Canada. 

t MoTtificative, ii. Obs. rare- K [a. OF. 
moriificiitif ad. med.L. *mortificdtiviis (see Mor- 
tify and -ative).] ?That deadens pain. 

■ a 2400 Stockholm Med. MS. 12 Ano)>er clister |>at is clepyd 
mortificatyf. 

Mortified (mputifaid), ppL a. [f. Mortify v. 
+ -edI.J 

1, In religious use, of persons, their actions or 
occupations : Dead to sin or the world ; having 
the appetites and passions in subjection ; ascetic. 
Now rare, 

1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W- de W. 1531) 143 How euery morti- 
fyed soule..sholde rcsorte to y* arke of clere conscyence & 
there counseyle with god. 1379 Tomson CnlvltPs Serin. 
Tim. 488/2 Ho, thou art of thecompanie of hypocrlies, thou 
art mortified. 2388 Shaks. L, L. L. i. i. 28. 2646 Buck 
Rich. ///, I. 4 Such a mortified and perilous Pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. 1631 Noon Life (().H.S.) I. x66 He became a 
mortified and pious minister in Shropshire. 2656 Earl 
Monm. tr. Boccalini's Advts, fr. Parncus. x, Ixiii. (1674) 
79 That laudable zeal of Reputation, which U most intense 
in even the most mortified Vertuosi. a x668 Lassels Voy. 
Italy II. (1670) 19 They content themselves to go bare foot, 
and teach only the lower Schools, and first rudiments ; . .A 
strange mortified trade. 2704 Nelson Fest. ip Fasts it. 
Prel. Instr, (1707) 436 St. James the Great and St. John 
were very eminent for a mortified Life, 1720 Strype Stoids 
Surv. 17/x A long Beard, ^es sunk, and an old mortified 
Face. 1829 Southey AH for Love iv. iv. Poet. Wk.s. VII. 
170 To carnal wishes would it turn The mortified intent? 
2844 Iaugkv.o Anglo^Sax. Ch. (1858) I. Hi. 220 An abstemious 
and mortified life. 

f b. Mortified to (rarely of) : dead to (the world 
or its pleasures) ; henceoccas. = insensible to. Obs. 

1639 Genii. Calling ix. § 8, I fear there are few so morti- 
fied to wealth, as to do it upon the score of self-denial. 1660 
Incelo Bentiv. 4- Ur. ii. (1682) 89 He is mortified to all sense 
of Ingenuous Principles. 1670 Eachard Cont, Clergy 90 
An hardyand labouring clergy, that is mortified to an horse, 
and all such pampering vanities. 1676 Ray Corr, (1848) 123 
Reputation (to the vanity of any affectation whereof I desire 
to be wholly mortified*. 1748 Mrs. \{.^^KV.\^o\i H onse heeper's 
Pocket'Bk. Pref., There are but few Philosophers.. who are 
so . . mortified to the world as to prefer a dish of Roots. 2809 
Malkin Gil Bias x. i. You are mortified to all the pomps 
and vanities of the world. 

fc. In jocular use : Abstemious. Obs. 
i66s_ Pepys Diaiy x6 Oct., I observing Mr. Povy*s being 
mightily mortifyed in bis eating. 

1 2, Dead, slain. Obs. 

*593 R- Harvey Philad. 17 If any man will raise them 
from the graue, who will beleeue their mortified Ghosts? 
1603 Knolles Hist* Turks (1638) 270 Having ended his 
speech, he shewed vnto them the grisely mortified heads. 
1623 Fletcher & Shirley Night Walker u, My young 
Mistriss, that is mortified. 

1 3. Deadened ; numbed ; insensible. Obs. 

1601 Shaks. yul, C, n. i. 324 Thou like an Exorcist, hast 
coniur’d vp My mortified Spirit i6os — Lear ii. lii. 15 
Bedlam beggers, who with roaring voices. Strike in their 
num*d and mortified Armes, Pins, Wodden-prickes, Nayles. 
4. Affected by gangrene or necrosis. 

*597 A. M. tr. Guilhmeau's Fr, Cltirurg. 33 b, It is 
necc^rye that the vivificent parte expelle from it the 
morlified. a 1678 Hale Prim. Orig. Maiu i. i. (1677) 23 A 
mortified Limb or Member. 1695 Neva Light Chirurg.pnt 
out 52 His Arm was but little swclFd and not at all morti- 
fied. 1720 De Foe Capt, Singleton xi. (1840) 196 He cut 
off a great deal of morlified flesh. 1801 Med. yml. V. 534, 
I found the fingers and thumb exhibiting a mortified ap- 
pearance. 2822-34 Goods Study Med, (ed. 4) II. 656 The 
mortified parts.. are cast off. 

t b. transf. Of plants: Decayed. Obs 
2672-3 Grew Anat. PlaniSt Anat. Roots n, (1682) 83 
Divers of the Succlferous Vessels.. lying next the Soil, 
usually more or less mortified. 

tS. Of meat : see Mortify v. 6. Obs, 

26x7 Mokvsos /tin. 111. 234 The French alone delight in 
mortified meales, 1733 Tull Horse-koeing Husb, 38 
Pmates, accustom’d to the Goflt of.. mortify ’d venison. 

8 . Scots Law. (See Mortipy v. 5 .) 

1633 in Z, BoydZ'fi7»V Flowers (1855) App. 38/2 The afor- 
said mortified sowmes. 2823 Carlisle ToPogr. Diet. Scot. 
IL arising from two morlified sums. 

7. Humiliated deeply; vexed, chagrined. 

1727 Lady M. W, Montagu Lett. II, xlv. 29 As I prefer 


English to all the rest, I am extremely mortified at tU 
daily decay of it in my head. 1723 De Foe Voy. round 
World (1840) 341 They came home to the rest mortified 
wet, and almost famished. 2833 Hr. Martiseau Loom I 
Lugger II. iii. 54 They were mortified at finding the house 
shut. 2838 Lytton Alice i. Hi, The mortified pride of affec- 
tion.^ ^ 1885 S. Cox Expos. XXV. 343 Base greed and morlified 
ambition moved him to beiray his master. 

Hence Mo’rtifiedly adv.^ Mo*rtifieduess. 

2393 Nashe Christ’s T, (1613) 127 If.. a young Student 
sets not a grave face on it, or seemes not mortifiedly re- 
ligious. 2643 T. Goodwin Trial Chr, Growth 222 So much 
moriifiednesse, so much constancie. 2832 T. Scott Ccnim. 
2 icings i. 8 In this manner he showed his morlifiedness to 
the world. 2846 Landor Exam. Shaks, Wks. II. 258 
Whereunto Sir Thomas replied mortifiedly. ' 

]VEortifier(mp*Jtif3ii9i). [f. Mortify zj.-t-.EEi.] 
One who or that which mortifies, f a. One who 
practises mortification ; an ascetic {obs,). b. One 
who or a thing which causes mortification (in various 
senses), c. Scots Law (see Mortify v. 5), 

a. 2649 Jer. Taylor Gi. Exemp. i. Disc. ii. 76'The Sara- 
bailes.. were slricler mortsBers than the reUgious h fsinilies 
and Colledges. 2756 W. Dodo Fasting (ed. 2) 9 The daily 
fast of great mortifiers. 

b- *658 Pitman & Batt Truth Vind. 5 None can know 
him a Justifier, but they who know him a Sanctifier and a 
Morliner. 27x2 Steele Sped. No. 450 f 6 The Lo\e of 
Business and hloney is the giealest Mortifierof inordinate 
Desires imaginable. 2801 Lamb yohn IVoodvil in, Iwanu, 
Some strokes of the old morlifier Calamity, To take these 
swellings down. 1842 Hor. Smith Aloueyed Man 111. iv. 
X04 How sweet it is when a fallen man can thus mortify bh 
intended mortifiers t 

C. 2655 in Z. BoydZ/(p«'s'/7<m'^rr (1855) App. sS/aQuhich 
by the will of the mortifiers comes not to be payable uniill 
[etc.]. 2820 T. Cleland Rise ip Progr. Glasgow 222 A pre- 
ference is to be given to the mortifier’s relatives. 

Morti^ (mputifsi), v. Also 5-7 mortefy, 6-7 
mortyfy. [a. F. morlifier, ad. L. morlificdre, f. 
morli-, mors Mobt sb."^ : see -FY.] 
fl. irans. To deprive of life; to kill, put to 
death. (In first quot. absol.) Also, to make as if 
dead ; to render insensible. Obs. 

2382 Wyclif I Kings ii. 6 The Lord mortifietb, and 
quykeneth. cs^iz Hoccleve De Reg, Princ, 6 o 5 Thogh 
men sowen seed Of veriu In a yong man, itis deed As blyue, 
his rebel goost it mortified. 2483 CAXiouColtl.Leg.bjh/i, 
His herte was mortefyed wythm hym, and he was deed 
lyke a stone, a 2333 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. If, AureU 
(1546) Qii b, ltis..a.swounyng, that incontinently monifieth 
al the membres. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Caprhmdgi, 
Birdes..that in the night sucke goates and mortifle their 
vdd?rs. 1600 SuRFLET Country Farm i. xxviii. 176 It 
were better to writb about and mortifie their cods ahogilher 
with pincers, then to geld them all at once. 36x5 Bratkwait 
Strappado (1878) 153 Thou .. hast well neere my senses 
mortefied. 2664 Evelyn Sylva ix. (1679) 53 1^®^ 
cipal Stem so left, the frost mortine any p.ut. x6^ 
Persec. Piedmont 33 These Ruffians morlified her linle 
Daughter about seven months old before^ her face. 1692 
Ray Disc. 111. iI. (1732) 415 Their seeds. .will. .be mortified 
and destroyed. 

tb. To bruise. [Cf. OF.] Obs. 

2609 Rowlands Crew of Kind Gossips ix, I set a Hule 
stoole, And ouer thatj downe comes my reeling foole:..I 
am sure it mortified his shins. 

t c. inlr, for pass. To lose vitality. Obs. 

170X Steele Funeral iii. (1702) 42 To see one that wM a 
Beauty unfortunately move with the same languor,.. that 
once was Charming in her — To see, I say, her Moriify that 
us’d to Kill— ha ha ha I 2707 Mortimer Husb, (2732) H- 9 
Their Roots are very apt to mortifie or harden and wither 
by the wind. . 

1 2 . trails. To kill (in transf. and fig. senses) ; 
to destroy the vitality, vigour, or activity of; to 
neutralize the effect or value of; to deaden (pain) ; 


to dull (colour), etc. Obs. 

CX386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 159 The gode werkes, that he 
dide.,been al mortified. .by the ofte sinning. r24oo^«^* 
franc's Cirurg. (2894) 06 If pat kou dredist wheper pat it be 
symple vicus or a cankre. .bigimne to mortifie it wip sutn 
maner of poiidre. 2489 Caxton Faytes of A. vii*- 
Yf cas be that he goo hys waye so he mortyfyeth his nyte 
..for seruyee ought not to haue noo byre tyl lh^, hit be 
complisshed. 2533 Brende Q. Curtius Di\\, His face 
waxed pale, and the Hvelye heale was mortified in all 
of his body. 2533 Eden Decades {Axh.) 2x3 An herbe which 
quenchelh and morlifielh the violent poyson of the herbe. 
1390 Marlowe 2nd Ft. Tamburl. iil. ii. H 3 Mv mothers 

death hath morlified my mind, And sorrow stops the passage 

of my speech. 2399 Shaks. Hen. V, i. i. 26 His wilanessc, 
mortify’d in him. Seem'd to dye too. 2652 Hobbes Lcouxtn. 
I. xH. 60 With other signes of private interest, enough W 
mortifie the most lively Faith. x68a Sir T. Browne C/ir- 
(2756) 112 The knowledge of future evils mortifies pre- 
sent felicities. 27i2SHAFTESD.C/r<2rar.IU. vi.v.373Heniusi 
lake care at least so to mortify his Colours, that these plain 
poor i^fen may not appear, . .adorn'd like so many Loras. 
b. /rish Grant. (See quot.) 

2843 Neilson Introd. Irish Lang, s D,c,d,f,g,m,P,t,t> 
arc called mutable, because they can be aspirated^, or morli* 
fied, i. e. change or lose their sound, by the addition of «- 
t3. Old Chem. (See quot. 1704 .) Obs. 

C2386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. T.%n This quik-silvcr \yo 
I monifye. 2460-70 Bk. Quintessence ig Take also a htil 
quantile of Mer[cutie?] & mortifie it wik fast>;”gc spolu. 
*558 Warde tr. Alexis' Seer. (156S) rox b, It will kc 
. .for to mortifie other Quick Sylver. 2601 Holland / 

I. 257 Clodius..to know what last pcarlcs had, inortifi^ 
them in vinegre, and drunkc them up. 2637 Starkey 
Helmont’s Vind. 315 The sharpnesse of the saU is totally 
Salmon Bate's Dnpens. o3i/2 1 his salt is 


morlified. 2604 Salmon - 

..iiscd’in opening and purging^.Mcdicmes to mortifie the 
Acids, which excite Fermentations in our Bodies. 2704 
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J. Harris Lex, Techn. I. s.v. MorUjle^ The Chymists say 
a thing is Mortify'd when its outward Form is altered or 
destroyed, as particularly when Mercury, or any other 
Metal is dissolved in an Acid Menstruum, Sometimes they 
say also, that Spirits are Mortified, when they are mix’d 
with such things as destroy their strength, and hinder their 
Operation. 

4 . To bring into subjection (the body, its appe- 
tites and passions) by the practice of self-denial, 
abstinence, or bodily discipline. 

ei4i2 Hoccceve Ke^. Princ. 3665 Than oghte vs 
cristen men hat vice fleeme. And swiche lustes in vs mortifie, 
CX450 tr. De Iinitatione i. xi. ii pei studied to mortefie 
hemself in all wises fro er^ely desires. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 33 He that wol the lif of his saule lete hym 
mortifie hit & yeue it payne in this world. 1526 Tindale 
Ron:, viii. 13 But if ye mortifie the dedes off the body by 
the helpe off the sprele ye shall live. — Col. iii. 5 Mortifie 
therfore youre members which are on the erth, fornicacion 
[etc.], c XS3S NiSBET Prol. Romans (S.T.S.) III. 340 Quhilk 
spret..subdewis, ande mortifyis the fleiss. id6o Jer. Tay- 
lor Worthy Commwt. i. §6. _iioGive me strength to .subdue 
my passions, to mortifie my inordinations. ‘ Tennyson 
St. Simeon Stytites 176 hlortify Your flesh, .with scourges 
and with thorns, x8S3 Kingsley Hypatia xxiv, Can she not 
mortify these base affections? 1864 W. W. Story Roba di 
R. (ed. 3) III. 39 They really mortify the flesh by penance, 
fasting, and wretched fare. 

fb. To render ‘dead* to the ■world and the 
flesh. Cf. Mortified I. Obs. 

1556 J. Heywood spider i?* Bb, I am not mortified to 
beare dislres. 1567 Ek. Norfolk in Slrype Ann, Re/. 
(1709) 1 , 501, I am too well mortified to care for slanderous 
reports. xsSr Pettie tr. Guazzo'sCw. Conv.n, (1586) rii b, 
Your philosophic perchaunce hath so mortified you, that 
you can promise your selfe the constancie of that Philoso- 
pher whome a woman tooke for an image. 

►|*c, absol.orinir. To practise mortification; to 
be an ascetic. Obs, 

1568 H. B. tr. Peter Mart. On Rom. 203 To mortefy is 
nothing els, but for a man to be violent against himselfe, 
and to withstand and resist ^vicked lustes. X709 Collier 
Jiss. Mor. Subj. n. (1722) 147 What can be a more wretched 
Sight, than to see a Man mortify without Religion? X742 
Young Nt. Th. ix. 2389 They mortify, they starve, on 
wealth, fame, power. xySj Richardson Grandison VI. 
x.Yxit. 223 She is retired to Shirley-manor to mortify, after so 
rich a regale. X784 R, Bage Barham Downs 1 . 164 If you 
will morUlV ’'viih me to-night upon toasted cheese and ale. 
1804 Jane Austen Watsons (1879) 3*7 Imagine him morti- 
cing with his barrel of oysters in dreary solitude, x^a 
Barham /ngol. Leg. Ser. n. Nell Cooh^ And a Warden-pie's 
a dainty dish to mortify withal, 

5 . irans. Scots Law. To dispose of (property) by 
mortification. 

X498 [see Mortification 5I. 1652 Z, Bovo Zion's Flowers 
(xSss) App. 22/2 Mr. Zachanas Boyd, .mortifies and dispones 
to the . » colfedge . . , the., bands contracts debti& 1742 
Richardson (1785) IV, 49 She has.,mortify’d, as 
the Scots call it, X50/. as a Fund for Loans, without Intere.<>t. 
2^2 J. Aiton Domest. Econ, (1837) 157 When a minister 
and heritors disagree as to the propriety of cutting trees on 
a glebe, the matter must be determined^ by the Judge 
Ordinary, and their value, when cut, mortified for behoof 
of the benefice. 1885 A. Mackay \npict. Nat. Biog. III. 
154 In 1380 .. Barbour mortified his pension of twenty 
shiilings in favour of the cathedral. 

6. Cookery. To make (raw meat, game, etc.) tender 
by banging, keeping, etc. Also intr. iovpass, Obs. 

IS94 R. Ashley tr. Loys Le Roy 15 b, Raw flesh, .which 
they do presse betweene two stones, .or els do mortifie it on 
the backe of a horse when a man is on him. xGii Cotcr., 
Faisander, to mortifie fowle. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 89X Try 
it also with Capon. .laid abroad, to see whether it will 
mortifie and become tender sooner. s63z Massinger Maid 
/ Hon. III. i, With a worthy loyne of veale, and valiant 
Capon, Mortifi’d to grow tender. 17x8 Ozell tr. Tonrne^ 
fort's Voy. I. 192 They presented us. .a goat which proved 
very good, because we let it mortify some hours. [1733 ; see 
Mortified 5.] X790 Gouv. Morris Diary 22 Jan. {1889) I. 
276 As that day does not suit the company, poor Monsieur 
Trout must e’en mortify two days longer. 

trans/. isjz Mascall Plant. ^ Graff. (1502) Exhort., 
Ye must digge your holes a yeere before ye plant that the 
earth may be the better seasoned, mortified and wax tender. 
2658 Evelyn Fr. Card. (1675) 284 Let them lie.. in the sun 
to mortifie them a little, that they may the better receive 
in the salt. 

7 . intr. Path. To become mortified or gan- 
grenous. Also (rarely) trans., to render mortified. 

1603 Knolles Turhs {163S) 120 The wound.. began 
to mortifie and grow biacke. X7o8 Swift Predictions for 
3708, Wks. 1751 IV. IQS The Swellings in his Legs breaking, 
and the Flesh mortifying, [be] will die on the 11th instant. 
2748 Anson's Foy. 1. vin. 78 Snow and sleet .. disabling 
many of them, by mortifying their toes and fingers, 1847 
Grote Greece xxxvi. IV, 494 His injured limb mortified. 

8. iratis. To cause to feel humiliated ; to cause 
(a person) mortification (freq. in/n-w.). 

1691 Luttrell Brief Ret, (1857) II. 193 The bull of the 
last pope had extreamly mortifyed that court, 2699 Bentley 
Phal. Pref. 35 , 1 had no design in’t, but to mortifie him a 
little for his pertness. 1726 Swift Gulliver h. iii. Nothing 
angered and mortified me so much as the Queen's Dwarf. 
X7^9 Robertson Chas. V, iv. Wks. 1851 III. 611 He was 
fond of mortifying a man whom he had many reasons to 
hate. 2796^ Jane Austen Pride ^ Pref. v, I could easily 
forgive his pride, if he had not mortified mine. 2837 
Disraeli Venetia i. vii, No one was more mortified by her 
rages. 

‘tjbl. sb. [-12^01.] The action 

of the vb. Mortify. 

1382 WvcLiF 3 Cor. iv. 10 Euermore berlnge aboute the 
mortifyinge [gloss that is, the dyuerse tourmentynge] of 
Jhesu Crist in cure body, c 2450 tr. De Imitatione li. xii, 56 
pere is non oper way to lyfe. .but pe way of pe holy crosse. 


and of quotidian mortifieng, 1530 Tindale Prol, Lev. ^Vks. 
(1573) 14/2 Baptism® signihetb vnto vsrepentaunce, and the 
mortifying of our vnruly members, and bodyes of slnne, to 
walke in a new life. 2674 Owen Semr. Wks. 1851 ix. 469 
If our hearts are not engaged to the mortifying of all sin. 

a. £-ing2,j That mortifies. 

1 . Involving mortification or repression of natural 
appetites and desires. Formerly also, that prac- 
tises self-denial ; austere, self-denying, abstemious. 

1596 S_HAKS.^^l/<f/T/t, y, I. i. 82 And let my Liuer rather 
heate with wine. Then my heart coole with mortifying 
grones. 1638 Rawley tr. Bacon's Life ^ Death (1650I 18 
His Life was Austere and Mortifying. x6s4 A. Gray Spirit. 
Warfare iii. (1736) 49 A mortifying Christian is a most 
Experienced Christian. <22697 Aubrey (1898) I. 232 
Here he had several moitifying and divine motto's. 2706 
Stanhope Paraphr. III. 517 It will not decline the most 
mortifying Severities, when used as Expedients to secure 
his good Graces. 183s I. Taylor Spir. Despot. 111. 86 The 
mortifying purity of the ministers of heaven. 

2 . Causing death ; mortal, fatal ; deadly. 

2683 Tryom Country-Mans Comp, title-p., To preserve 
Sheep from that Monsterous, Mortifying Distemper, The 
Rot. <22692 Boyle Hist. Air 167 The cold in the 
woods. .was yet not so mortifying as the oiher, 2706 E. 
Ward Wooden World Diss, (1708) 103 Mortifying, gripe- 
gut Beer. 2707 Mortimer Husb, (1722) I, 227 Urine. .is 
reckoned to be of a destructive, mortifying Nature to 
Vegetables. 2896 Rosebery in Times 12 Feb. 6/2 The 
noble duke's icy cold spray has been turned on, and no 
political plant with which 1 am acquainted has survived that 
mortifying process. 

fb. Dying (hours). Obs. 

2649 Milton Eikon. xxvitL 226 Those few mortifying 
bowers that should have been most at peace from all dis- 
quiet. 

3 . Marked by mortification or necrosis. 

2797 Downing Disord. Homed Cattle 18 A swelling 
attended with lameness and a mortifying blackness. 2902 
Daily Chron. 25 July 3/2 The explorer held the mortifying 
finger upright during many a weary march. 

4 . Causing humiliation of feeling, vexation, or 
depression ; vexatious, annoying ; depressing. 

1726 Swift Gulliver iii. x. They were the most mortifying 
Sight I ever beheld ; and the Women more horrible than 
the Men. 2736 Cowper Wks. XV. 270, I live In 

hourly apprehensions of more mortifying adventures. 2823 
Lamb Elia w.Stage lllusionftYrtxnessX mortifying infirmity 
in human nature. .Is, perhaps, cowardice. 2879 Perowns 
in Expositor X. 166 The disappointment was naturally the 
more acute and mortifying. 

Hence Mo'rti^Tingly adv. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) lU. 284 How tender, 
how mortifyingly tender now in him 1 1832 Examiner x 
A time mortifyingly short. 2853 C. Bronte Villette xxVii, 
What she said. .was of a purpose somewhat mortifyingly 
below the standard of the occasion. 

Mortilage, -oge, etc., altered ff. Martiloge. 

2500 Will of Treffry (Somerset Ho.), In the mortlage 
boke Si in the commune bederoll. 2523 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) 
V. 172 To have my name writtyn on ther Mortilage booke. 
2527 Trevisds Higden v. iv, The moriylogye [Rolls ed, 
martiloge]. 0x640 J, S.myth Lives Berkeleys L 215 
The day of theire deaths shall be written in their mortiloge. 

t Mortisate, i>ci. pple. Obs. rare-'-. [For 
*amortisale, ad. med.L. amortizatus •. see Amok- 
irzE v-l Given in mortmain. 

^*535 rinf. Inputs. Monast. in T. West Antig. Furness 
(2805) 146 "What evedence baue ye to shewe foral!,.yowre 
possessions, mortisale and giuen unto you, and this your 
monasterle? 

Mortise, mortice (mputis), sb. Forms: 
5-6 niortas(e, morfcays(e, -eys(e, -es(e, -esse, 
mortyse, 5-7 morteis, 5-8 mortaise, (6 mor* 
tress(e, morteise), 6-7 mortess, 7 mortis(s(e, 
(mortesce, mortize, mortuis), 7-9 mortoise, 
mortes, 6- mortise, 8- mortice, [a. P*. mortaise 
(13th c. mortoise in Hatz.-Darm.), of unknown 
origin. Cf, Sp. mortaj<ii\ 

1 , A cavity or hole into which the end of some 
other part of a framework or structure is fitted so 
as to form a joint; also, a groove or slot for the re- 
ception or passage of a rope, an adjustable pin. etc. 

Frequently usud in 25-16 c. Legends and I\Iy.stery Plays ! 
for the socket into which the foot of the Cross was set. 

c 2400 Maundev. (Koxb.) ii. 5 And |>e stock [of the cro&s] 
hat stude in \>q ertbe, in i>e wbilk was made a mortas (orig. 

F. vne morteise}, was of cedre. Ibid. x. 38-9 And h® crosse 
was sette in a mortays in the roefae. . . And \>at es now called 
Golgaiha. ^ 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 267 b/i, And another 
piece wherin the sokette ormorteys was maad that the body 
of the crosse sto^ in, 2542 R. Copland Guydods Quest, 
Chirurg. K iv b, In the ioynynge with the bygger bone doth 
they [t<'. t he tibia and fibula) m^e one holowe pyt or moneys 
wherin the fyrste bone of the fote is receyued. 26x2 Cotcr. 
S.V. Orbiie, L'orb/te cTune poulie, the mortaise wherein the 
shiuer of a PulHe runnes. 1676 Phil. Trans, XI. 680 Each 
Lever is pierced in the middle by a Mortaise,. .in which an 
iron-nail, .turns round. 2733 Tull Horse-hoeing Husb. 
xxi. 304 The Socket is a Mortise of about a Foot long, at 
the upper part; two Inches deep. 2825 J. Nicholson 
Operat. Mechanic 406 The screw passes through a groove 
or mortise at the end of the wheel frame. 2844 H. Stephens 
Bk. Farm \. 413 The couller-box b formed by piercing an 
oblong mortice through the bar, 2844 Czvit Eng. ^ Atxh. 
frnl. VII. 107/2 The mortobe, in the cap, should be made 
exactly to suit the mortobe in the piston-rod. 2^7 R. 
Tos\'EsAmer. in yapanxiux^ The cylinders.. are arranged 
in a row, with a mortise between them to regulate their 
approach. 

2 . spec, in Carpentry and Joinety ; The counter- 
part of a Tenon ; a cavity or hole, usually rect- 


angular in shape, cut in the surface of a piece of 
timber, etc,, to receive the shaped end (called a 
* tenon*) of another piece. 

Chase, chased, ox pulley mortise, a long mortise in which 
a tenon may_ be inserted transversely and driven home. 
Double mortise, (a) = prec. ; (b) one consisting of two holes 
cut side by side to receive a double tenon. Stub tnoriise, 
one that is cut only partially through the timber. 

CZ440 Promp. Parv. 344/x Morteys of a tenowne,^///- 
phus. 2546 Gardiner Declar, Art. Joye 35b, That were 
euen as wysely done of vs, a.s if a man wolde frame a 
tenaunie without a mortesse. 2570 Levins 85/29 

A morlres.se, ck;;{7>/iu2. 2590 Greene Upst. Courtier Fj, 
The ioyner though an honest man, yet he maketh bis' 
ioynts weake, and putteih in sappe in the morteses. 2W3 
Gerbier Counsel 42 That the Carpenters be good husbands 
,. in .. sparing to. make double Mortises, which doe but 
weaken the Summers. 2678 Moxon Mech. Exerc. v. 80 If 
you were to make a Tennant upon a piece of Fur, and a 
Mortess to receive it in a piece of Oak. 1697 Bp. Patrick 
Comm. Exodus xxvi. 19 There were two silver Sockets 
for each Plank, whose Tenons, sinking into these Mor- 
taises [etc.]. 27a F. Price Brit. Carpenter (ed. 3) 8 

Double, or pully mortices, (as they are call’d). 2823 P. 
Nicholson Pract. Build. 219 Girders, .are made with mor- 
rises, in order to receive the tenons at the end of the bind- 
ing-joists. Ibid., These long mortises are called pulley- 
mortises, or chase-mortises. 2842 Gwilt Archit. § 2019 
The bridging joists are notched;,. though sometimes they 
are framed between with chased mortices. 2860 Worcester 
(citing Loudon), Stub mortise. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech. 
S.V. Mortise-chisel, The chisel.. b a double one, each limb 
j having two lips, adapting the tool to cut a double mortise. 

I iransf. c 2720 Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 10 Two stones 
stands up and one laid on their tops with morteses into 
each other. 1852 T. Wright Celt, Rom., Sax, ii. 59 Each 
of the upright stones had two tenons. .which fitted into 
mortices or hollows. 

b. Mortise aiid tetton, tenon and mortise, as the 
component parts of a particular kind of joint; 
hence, a joint composed of a mortise and a tenon. 
Also collect, as a method of joining material. 

2620 Holland Camden's Brit. 231 (Stonehenge), .certaine 
mighty and unwrought stones., upon the heads of which, 
others like ouerthwart peeces do beare and rest crossewise, 
with a small tenenis and mortescis, 1623 Gouge Sertn. 
Extent Gods Provid. § 15 Two girders were bj' tenents and 
mortaises let into the midst of it. 2624 A. Wotton Runue 
from Rome x. 4, I am instructed to take the frame in 
sunder..; to trie how every tenant and mortuis is fitted 
each to other. 2632 Weever Auc. Funeral Mon. 317 With 
Mortis and tenents. 2757 Fhil, Trans, L. 200 They ivere 
joined together at the ends with mortoise and tenon, x^x 
Eucycl. Brii.itd, 3) Suppl. 1 , 171/2 Where ibe beams stand 
square with each other.. the common mortise and tenon b 
the most perfect junction, 1859 J ephson Brittany xii. 200 
Horizontal stones are laid across the tops of tbe menhirs, 
and fastened with mortUe and tenon. 

attrib. Edysione L.% 158 Thestones.. were 

all curiously joined together at the ends, mortoise and 
tenon fashion. 2802 Paley Nat. Theol. ix. 228 There b 
the hinge joint, and the mortice and tenon joint. 2904 
WiNDLB Rem. Preh, Age Eng. viii. 285 An ellipse of hewn 
sarsen trilithons, with mortise and tenon connections. 

c. Ber. (See quot.) 

17*5 Coats Diet. Her,, Mortaise, or Mortise, as our Car- 
penters and Joyners call it, is. .a square Piece of Wood, with 
a square Hole through it. 2828-40 Berry Eneycl. Her. 

3 . nonce-use. [From the vb.] State of being 
mortised. 

2875 Tennyson Q. Mary til. i, And oversea they say this 
state of yours Hath no more mortice than a tower of cards. 

4 . attmb. and Comb . : d* mortise-articulation 
= Gomphosis; mortise-bolt (see quot.); f mor- 
tise bones, the tibia and fibula, the ends of which 
together form a cavity into which the ball of tbe 
ankle-joint is placed ; mortise chisel, a chisel 
with a stout blade used in cutting mortises; mor- 
tise clamp, a clamp mortised at the ends; so 
mortise-clamped <7., furnished with such a clamp; 
mortise gauge (see Gauge sb. 1 1 ) ; mortise-hole 
= sense i above ; hence fig., an obscure place ; 
mortise-joint, a mortise and tenon Joint ; mortise 
lock, one made for insertion in a mortise cut in the 
edge of the lock-rail of a door ; also attrib., as 
mortise lock bit, chisel, tools for cutting a 
mortise for this lock; f mortise-piece, a joining 
piece ; mortise wheel, a cast iron wheel having 
cogs of wood set into mortises; f mortise wimble, 
a tool for boring a mortbe. 

2^8 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrtts iii. 57 The seeds, .lockt 
up in sockets after a gomphosb or *mortis-articulation, dif- 
fuse thcmsels’es circularly into branches. Ibid. 59, 2875 

Knight Diet. Mech.. * Mortise-bolt, one let into a mortise 
in a door. 2541 R. Copland Guydons Quest. Chirurg. 
Kivb, There be two (bones in the knee) that be called y* 
"morteys bones. Ibid. L j, In the vpper roundnes iherof is 
affyrmed the holownesse of the pyt or morteys bones, and 
there the fote is moued. 2678 Moxon Mech. Exerc. iv. 74 
The *Mortess ChisseL.is a narrow Chi'ssel but h.ith its 
Blade much thicker, and. .stronger.. .Its Office b to cut 
..Mortesses in..wo<xl. 1852-^2 Archie. Publ. Soc. Diet. 

S.V. Clojnp, *Mortbe clamp. 2825 J. Nicholson Operat, 
Mechanic 602 Boards. .*morlbe-clamMd. 1822 P. Nichol- 
son .•J/rir/r. Exerc. i4ol*be ‘Mortice Gauge.. has two teeth 
instead of one... The use of thb gauge is., for gauging mor- 
tices and tenons. 1585 J. Higins Junius' Nomenclaior 
205/2 Columbaria... Tho *moriesse boles; the holes wherein 
the endes of rafters and quarters are^ fastened, a 16^ 
Selden Table T. (.Arb.) 43 They do it in a Ck)mcr, in 
a Mortice-hole, not in the Market-place. 2882 OciLvin 
s.v. Mortise, ‘Mortise-joint. 2780 Birmingluxnt, etc. Direc- 
tory 79 Foxall, William, ‘mortice lock maker, 1852-62 
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’'Archil. Pull. Sac. Did. s. v. Bit, Those excellent t09ls the 
mortise lock bits. 187s Knight X)ict- Mtclu, Mortisc-lodc 
ChtseL,.\t has a peculiar shape, in order to pull out the 
wood. XS77 B. Googe HeresbacJCs Husb, ii. io8 hor 
Afters, and ‘•Ikiortisse peeces [orig. L. coaginentaUont 5 \ 
the Elme and the Ashe, by reason of theyr length serues 
best. 1843 H0L.TZAPFFE1. Turning‘s etc. I. 351 A mortise 
wheel.. With spaces around its edge., to be filled with 
wooden cogs. 1407-8 in Fabric Rolls York MinsUrx^'crc- 
tees) 207 note^ j *mortas wymbyll, j bandwymbyll. 

Mortise, mortice (myitis), v.^ Forms: 
see the sb. : also 6-9 mortize, [f. Mortise so. ; 
cf. F. mortaiser (OF. mortissier, 1302 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] 

1 . trans. To fasten or join securely ; to fix in or 
join together closely and firmly; sj^ec. in CarpmUy 
and Joinery^ to join with a mortise ; to fasten into 
or to by means of mortise and tenon ; to secure (a 
tenon) with a mortise. Alsoy^'. 

C1440 York Myst. xxvi. 163 , 1 fele by a figure in youre - 
fals face, It b but foly to feste affeccioun in jou." For Mars 
he hath morteysed his mark, Eftir all lynes of my lore. 
1530 PAi.SGR.640/2, 1 mortayse a thynge in byldyng,as a 
carpenter dothe...Mortayse this study in to this princypall. 
1547 J, Harrisoh Exhort. Scottes H v, I wote not whether 
firme Concorde be otherwbe more sureli mortized in mens 
hartes, then when [etc.]. 1568 Grafton Chrou. II. aog 
When King Henry had thus mortbed himselfe and his 
issue so sure and fast, as he thought, that the same was not 
possible to be remooued, then [etc.], xs^o Foxb A, 4 * 

(ed. 2) 1387/1 Which Image was raortrest m a wall behynd 
the hye altare. 1602 Shaks. Ham. in. Vtu 20 Maiestie.. 
b a massie wbeele..To whose huge Spoakes, ten thousand 
lesser things Are mortiz’d and adioyn’d, 1620-55 I. Jones 
Stotie-Heng 40 Each Stone having two Tenons mor- 
taised into the Architrave. Ibid. 41 The Architrave, .being 
mortaised into them. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem, Ep. 
B 2, VVe must therefore be mortaised togither . . bjj the bands 
ofTruelh. x727ARBUTHNOTC««r,etc. 236 The Ship was built 
by halvesj and the one half being finbhed . . the other half was 
join’d to it by great Brass Nails, .mortiz’d with Lead. 1777 
Robertson Hist. Amer. (1783) III. 392 The Peruvians 
could not mortize two beams together, or give, .stability to 
any work composed of timber. 1794 W. Felton Carriages 
(i8oz) I. 13 The door-case rails are. .morticed on the stand- 
ing pillars. xSoo Coleridge Piccolom. iii. iii, So will he, 
falling, draw down . . All us, who’re fixed and mortbed to 
hb fortune. 1863 Q. Rev. CXIV. 310 The. .ingenuity 
with which that great engineer mortised his tall tower 
to the wave-worn rock. 1899 R* Munro Prehist. Scotl. 
X. 335 A rectangularly shaped framework of oak beams, 
mortised at the corners. 

absoj, 1876 W. Papworth in EncycU Brit IV. 479 /x But 
as this exposes the tenon .. to the risk of being torn off, 
we are obliged to mortise further down. 

b. intr. for passive. To be fixed firmly into, 
x86x Beresf. Hope Eug, Cdihedr. x<^th C, vi. 229 The 
aisles, .xequire a horizontal wall-space in the nave, between 
tlm arcade and the clerestory, for the roofing to mortice into. 
2 . To cut a mortise in ; also with through, 

X703 T. N. City Sf C. Purchaser 23 These Posts are., 
made by the Piece, .and ^d, per Hole for Morticing them, 
*753 F- Price Brit. Carpenter (ed. 3I 6 You may mortice 
through both flitches. 1782 Saieaton in Phil. Trans. 
LXXII. 347 The cross-piece,. is mortoised through, to let 
rods pass. 1846 Holtzapffcl Turning, etc. II. 716 
The several styles to be mortbed. .are placed side by side. 

f Mortise, Oh. Also 4-5 mortese, 5 
mort(e)yse, -eise, 5-6 mortayse, 6 mortis(s)ie, 
[Aphetic form of Amortize, -ise.] tra?is. To 
alienate in mortmain; == Amortize v. 3, 

^*380 Wyclif JYks. (1880) 123 Here temporaltees ben 
mortesid, pat is confermyd in bis de|7. ^1450 Ingt/iRep. 
Hxst. hiss. Conwt. App. i. 285/2 James of Pecham yaff and 
morteysed to the sayed brygg the manor of Nerschenden. 
*496^ Act 12 Hen. YII, c. 13 § 17 Londis .. mortised 
appropried or belonging to any College in any of the 
Universitees. X530 Palsgr. 640/2 He hath mortaysed 
pounde a yere to founde a chaunterye. 1533 More 
ij 1 Wks. 943/2 Some one hath thought that it 

wolde be..profytable to the realme, that the lordes bad the 
landes whose auncestours had mortisied them. 1546 Gal- 
MSS. Comm. App. v. 41X 
onail not in leasse set nor mortbsie any manner landes, . . 
nor. .mortissie any of the said teithes or revnus. 

Mortised, morticed (mputist), ppl. a. [f. 
Mortise n.i + -ed i.] 

1 . In the senses of the verb. 

i8ot Vitrtcvms Archil., Lexicon 13/2 Cardinalus ..Hicc- 
tiscd. ^ 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 129 The joint is 
somelime^'t made partly parallel, and partly perpendicular, to 
mortised piece. 1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 239 
Doors.. having good mortised locks. 1867 Smyth Sailors 
lYord‘bk., A moruccd block is one made out of a single 
block of wood, chiselled for one or more sheaves : in dis- 
tincijon from a made block. 1875 Carpentry 4. yoin. 56 
When the pieces of wood to be framed are too thin to allow 
tenoned and morticed joints to be made. 

2. Her. — Enclave a. 

1823-40 in Berry Encyct Her. 1899 lu Elvin Diet. Her. 
tMortisement. Oh. [Aphetic form of 
Amortizement; cf. Mortise v.^] An investment 
in mortmain. 

CX465 Eng, Chroru (Camden 1856) 1x3 The relygious of 
Esex and of Northfolke..scholdc sebewe to hem ther wryt- 
ynge of ihcr morlysemcntes. 

Mortising, morticing (mp-rtisig), vbl. sb. 
[f. Mortise v .^ + -INO l.] 'I'be action of the verb 
SlORTisE in its various senses. 

x6o6^ UoLYOKE^ Rider's Diet.^ A kind of building, where 
there is a mortbing of timber and stones oncivithln another, 
orthostata. a 1676 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. iv. 327 The 
admirable accommodation of the several Parts of the Human 


Body., the mortbing of the Bones one Into another [etc.]. 
1678 Moxon Mcch. Exerc. v. 80 You must take care in 
Mortessing and Tennanting, that [etc.]. 1873 J. Richards 
lYood-working Factories 150 All the mortbing in France,, 
b performed by rotary maimines. * 
b. attrib. 

18x9 Rees' Cycl. XXII. s.v. Ma^inery^ The Mortbing 
Machine which cuts out the mortises for the' reception of 
the sheaves. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Fantt III. 1156 The 
enlargement of the hole b then performed either with the 
mortising-chbel. .or by the monbing-machine. 1846 Holtz- 
apffel Turning, etc. II. 505 One rectilinear planing ma- 
chine that b exclusively intended for cutting across the 
grain, namely, the morticing engine. 

Morfcivan, Mortize, obs. ff. Martaban, 
Mortise. Mortkin, var. Morkin. Mortlage : 
see Mortilage. 

Mortlake (mputl^k). Oh. exc. Hist. Also 
7 Mortclake,'Mortalack, 7-8 Moreclack. The 
name of the Surrey town Alortlake used attrib. 
in Mortlake hangings^ tapestry^ a kind of tapestry 
woven there in the reigns of James I and Charles I. 

[1639 Mayne City Match n. iii, Why Lady doe you think 
me Wrought in a Loome, some Dutch peece weavd at 
Mooreclack?) 1682 Oldham /////A .Sn/. Juvc 7 tal\IV:&. 

III. (x686) igt A rich Suit of Moreclack-Tapestry, 1690 
Evelyn Mundtts Muliebris 8 With Moreclack Tapbtry, 
Damask Bed. x^x Land. Gaz. No. 2655/4 Two pieces of 
Mortelack Hangings of Boys and Landskips. x888 Encycl, 
Brit. XXIII. 213/1 Most of the Mortlake tapestry has 
distinct marks, such as the shield of Sl George with F. C. 
(F. Crane). 

fMoTtle. Oh. [var. of Mortar sh.^ perh. 
through association pestle\ but cf. Icel. mortecl 
(1396 in Dipl. IsL III. 614; in Vigf. erron. given 
as viortil)^ A mortar. 

1570 in VYills 4- Inv. N. C. (Surtees) I. 327 , 1 gyue to my 
m“ brandlinge my marble mortle w^ ye pestelL 

Mortling, variant of Morling. 

Mortmain (mputmtfin),^^ Law. Forms: 5-6 
mortmayn(0, morteniayn(e, 6 jnortemeyn, 
morttnaayne, 6-8 mortmaine, 6- mortmain, 
[a. OF. mortemain, AF. viorie mayn (Britton 
c 1290), ad. med.L. viortua inanus, nianus mor- 
tua (cf. F. maimnorte, Sp. manos muertas, Pg. 
mao morta. It. mano morteC) ‘ dead hand* (L. mor^ 
tua, fern, of mortuus dead, inanus hand). 

It seems probable that ‘dead hand* in English legal use 
b a metaphorical expression for impersonal ownership, and 
is unconnected with the older feudal use of manus mortua 
to denote the custom by which serfs (and other classes 
included under the term hotnines manus morUts) had no 
power of testamentary dbposidon, their possessions, if they 
died without legitimate offspring, reverting to the lord.) 
The condition of lands or tenements held inalien- 
ably by an ecclesiastical or other corporation. Also 
attrib. 

Alienations In mortmain, as being injurious to the rights 
of the crown and the mesne lords, were forbidden by 7 Edw. I, 
St. a (see quot. 1279) and many subsequent Acts, known as 
the ‘ Statutes of Mortmain The intention of these statutes 
was to a great extent evaded by judicial interpretations. 
The Mortmain Act : the statute 9 Geo. 11 ,^ cap. 36, passed 
in 1736, imposing restrictions on the devising of property 
to charitable uses; also, the title of various later statutes 
having a similar object, Licence 0/ mortmain'. yn instru- 
ment conveying the permbsion of the king to alienate pro- 
perty in mortmain, 

[1279 Act 7 Edw. I {Statntum de Viris Religiosis), Pro- 
vidimus, .quod nullusReligiosusauCalius quicumque terras 
..emere vel vendere . . prsesumat . . per quod ad manum 
mortuamterre..hujusmodt deveniant quoquo modo.] CZ450 
Godsiow Reg. 446 That hit shold not belawfull to Religious 
peple to entre the fee of ony or of other, so that hit shold 
come into morte-mayne, without hb licence. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. vn. 385 This yere was the statute of Mortmayn 
enacted firste. ersso Bale K. yohan (Camden) 8 Thb 
cumpany hath provyded for me morttmayne. 1590 Swin- 
burne Testaments 71 Citizens, burgesses and freemen, 
male bequeath their burgage landes to I^Iortmain, which 
others can not doe, 1623 Sir T. Crew Sp. Ho. Com. in 
Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) 1 . 117 The Subjects thereby were 
enabled to found Hospitals without Licence of Mortmain. 
1642 D. Rogers^ Naaman 165 There was a Statute we 
know of Mortmaine, ..to cut of the validity of such gifts as 
were given to the Clergy for Popish ends. 1736 Ld. Bruce 
in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1 . 389, I intend 
being at London.. to attend the Mortmain Bill. 2827 Jar- 
man Powells Devises (ed. 3) 11 . 13 The statute 7 and 8 
^ym. III. c. 37. .provides that the Crown., may grant 
licenses to aliene, or take in mortmain, of whomsoever the 
tenements shall he holden. 1844 Williams Real Prop. 
(1877) 69 The stringency of the provbions in the I^Iortmain 
Act, 1846 McCulloch Acc, Brit. Empire (1854) II. 373 
In some parishes.. money has been placed in mortmain., 
for the better endowment of porbh schools. X903 A. 
Robertson Rom. Cath. C/u in It. v. (1905) 114 The Alort- 
main Statutes were framed to prevent the Church Cor- 
porations from getting bold of real property. 

b. A licence of mortmain. 

*567 in W, H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 320 In 
purchasinge a mortmaync. 2596 Spenser State Irel. MTcs. 
(Globe) 680/2 For mayntenaunce of. .which [school-houses] 
it were meete that some sevcrall portion of lande were 
plotted, sith no more mortmiuns are to be looked for. 1655 
Fuller Hist. Cambr. 153 They humbly requested of Her 
Highnesse a Mortmaine to found a Mileage, a i66x — 
JY orthies, Northumbld. (1^2) it. 308 He bought three tenc- 
(by a Mortmain procured from King Edward 
the fourth) erected of them a small Colledgc. 

c. transf . and Jig. 

The figurative use is often based on the notion that the 
dead hand’ means the posthumous control exercised by 


the testator over the uses to which the property b to fc* 
applied. • 

1625 Jackson Creed v. xxi. § 3 Alexander., seeks after 
ward to solace his griefs by procuring mortmain from the 
oracle for hb dead friend to hold greater honours than this 
great, conqueror.. could have bestowed upon him. 1851 
Longf. H aunted H oxises v, Owners and occupants of earlier 
dates From graves forgotten stretch their dusty hands. And 
hold in mortmain still their old estates. 2876 Lowzu. 
Among my Bks, Ser. 11. 228 Sir George Beaumont, djiaz 
in 1827,. .contrived to hold his affection in mortmain by the 
legacy of an annuity of ;Cioo, 1876 J. B. Mayor in C<wi- 
tenip. Rev. XXVII. 892 There was a time when the thought 
of Christendom was in mortmain no less than its land. 

Hence f Mo-rtmain v. trans., to grant in mort- 
main. f Mortma’iner (iwnce-wd.), one who lays 
a ‘ dead hand ’ upon. 

2530 Palsgr. 641/1, I mortmayne landes, I gyve Lmdes 
to the churche to be payed for. ..He hath inorimayned 
his chiefe maner..to the next abbaye to hym. 1534 Cran- 
MER Let. to Crumwell in Misc. Writ. (Parker Soc.) II. 287 
The said lands, which the said prebendaries shall have of 
him, to be mortmained by a certain day. x8o8 J. W. 
Croker Sk. St. Irel, (ed. 2) 39 One-third of them [re. clergy] 
ate •not Tcsidenl— absentees from iheii dnlies— monmam^ 
upon the land ! 

Mortinal(l,-ina 3 rn(e : seeMoii5iAE,MoBTaAiN. 

Mortne, erroneons foira of Mornb. 

Mortoise, obs. form of Mortise. 

t Mort-pay. Obs. [a. F. morte-paye, lit. 
* dead'pay C] Dead pay 2 . 

i6aa Bacon Hen. VII 101 The Seuere punishing of Mori- 
pay es, and keeping backe of Souldiours wages in Capiaines. 

Mortre, obs. form of Mortar. 

t Mortrel* Obs. Also 4 morterel, 5 moteryl, 
7 mortrell. [a. OF, mortereli morteniel (pi. 
morireux), a kind of milk soup.] « Mortbess. 

*377 Langl. P. pi. B. xiii. 62 He eet many sondry metes 
mortrewes \Camb. MS, mortreux, Bodl, MS. morurels] and 
puddynges. 2381 (1780)92 Mortercl>’S. Nym 

hennyn and porke and seth hem togedere [etc.]. 24.. Noni. 
in Wr.-Wuicker •j2$I^Ho^epe, moteryls. 25.. in CuUum 
Hist. Havjsted (1813) n To a baker of Bury S‘, Edmund's 
for wastle bread to make morterels. 2758 Lowth Wnu of 
Wykeham 75 Each of the Thirteen secular Brethren [of the 
Hospital of St. Cross, Winchester] had daily, .three messes 
at Dinner, namely, one mess called Mortrell, made of milk 
and Wastelbred [etc.]. 

tMo'rtress. Obs. Forms: 4 mortreux, 4-5 
mortrewes, -txeuus, 4-5 (9) mortrews, 5 mor- 
trewys, -trow(e)s, -trw(y)8, -terews, -treus, 
-tro-wis, -trowse, 5-6 mortrus, 6 mortesse 
(? erron.), 6-7 mortresse, 7 mortress, [ 0 F» 
mortreux, ^iereouXy mouriereoux (ONF, ;;wz- 
trou, matroii), pi. of morterel, morimul", see 
Mortrel.] A kind of soup or pottage, made either 
of bread and milk or of various kinds of meat. 

2377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiii. 41 Ac l>ei ete mete of more co^e 
mortrewes and potages. C2386 Chaucer Prol. 384 He 
koude . . Maken Mortreux, c 1430 Two Cooheryoks. 24 
Mortrewes of Fysshe... Caste |>er-to Sugre and Salt, an 
serue it forth as other Mortrewys. C1450 Ibid. 70 Mortreus 
de Chare. Ibid. 72 Put hit in dlsshes in maner of Mot* 
trewes. 15x3 Bk. Keruynge in BabeesBk. {1868) 164 In the 
second course, potage, mortrus, or conyes. 1530 Palsgr. 
246/2 Mortesse meate. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 48 .A Mortresse 
made with the Brawne of Capons. 

Mortresa(e, rare obs. forms of Mortise. 

Mortrus, variant of Mortress Obs. 

i* Mo'rtual, tr- Obs. rare, [var. Mortal. Cf. 
OF. mortuel {rare).} 

1. = Mortal a. , 

CX440 Generydes 6399 The corde is made, the 
werre is sese. CX500 AIedwall Nature \.Z\ (Brandi) AS 
chyef possessyoner of thyngys mortuall. 

2. = Mortuary a. i. 

251^ MS. Acc. St. John's Hosh, Cauterb., Rec. for wast 
of iiij mottualle taperys for Ser Wellyam. 

Mortuary (mputir^iari), a. and sb.^ 
erron. mortarie. [ad. L. mortudri-us adj. (nied.L, 
moriudrium neut., used as sb.), i.moriu-us de.id: 
see -ARY, Cf. F. mortuaire (AF. mortuane sb., 


1302-3), Pg. morluario.} 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or belonging to the burial of the dead. 

2514 MS. Acc. Si. John's Hasp., Canterb., Rcc.*.for be 

wastoff iiij mortuary taperys. x7osGREENinLL/irfAw/M/wL 
323 Near the Pyramids and mortuary Caves. 2792 Cowpee 
lYks. (1837) XV. 227, I enclose a copy of my last mortu^ 
verses. 2826 Scott Diary 8 Apr. in Lockhart Ltfe, 
carried me with him as often as he could to these mortuary 
ceremonies. 2878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 415 The ancient 
mortuary chambers were filled, afier the lapse of ccnlunw, 
by new occupants. 2904 Westm. 13 Feb, s/x inc 
mortuary chapel which now rises over hb grave was only 
erected some thirty years ago. 

2 , Of, concerned with, or depending upon death ; 
relating to or reminiscent of death. 

2540 Twerner Postils, Passion Sondaye, 
consciences from dead or mortuarie vvorkes. 2652 AIarius 
Adv. Cone. Bills Exch. 65 You must. .demand the mony ol 
his Executors.. at hb ^fortua^y House or hast dwcllmg 
House. 17^ Burke Let. Nolle Ld. Wks. Vn*- 6 His 
attack upon me and my mortuary ^ supra. 

p. 5, where Burke speaka ofhimsclfas*hardlylo be classed 
with the living’.) 2855 Jrnl. Arckxol. Assoc, jiL 234 
These mortuary badges are generally in the form of a he.Trt. 
Ibid. 236 A mortuary ring, .is described in the Gentleman S 
Magazine ol July 1823- 
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B. sh 

1 . A customary gift formerly claimed by the in- 
cumbent of a parish from the estate of a deceased 
parishioner. 

<71380 Wycuf Sel. IVkSy III. 285 Or ellis hri schullen not 
be cristened, ne oyntid, ne biried wibouten mortuarie. 1469 
in Somerset Med. Wills (xgoi) 216, 1 will that the parson of 
Brympton have for me to bis mortuarie a donne hors of 
mine. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidands Camtn, 119 b, The parson 
and vicar wyll have for a mortuary, .the best thynge that 
is about the house. 1647 Husbandmatt's Plea agst. Tithes 
40 They must have a mortuary, of every dead mans goods, 
and that was to be the second best of the dead mans move* 
able goods or cattell. 1775 J. Watson fiist, Halifax 399 
These two chapelries have also contended for the mortuaries 
within their respective divisions. 1852 Rock Ch. 0/ Fathers 
III. viii. 25 Soul shot, under another though not so fit 
a name— mortuary — continued to be paid. 1897 theneeum 
7 Aug. 184 hlortuaries have been claimed by rectors and 
vicars within the memory of the present generation. 

attrib. 17.. VovKHa^fiy Life of Country Parson 
Pig, and mortuary Guinea. 1875 Stubbs Const, Hist. I. 
viii. 229 The clergy received, .soul-scot or mortuary-dues. 

fb. A fine payable to certain ecclesiastical 
dignitaries on the death of a priest within their 
respective jurisdictions. Ods. 

1590 Swinburne Testaments 232 It shall be lawful! to the 
Bishops of Bangors, Landafie. Saint Dauids and Saint Asse, 
‘and lUcewise to the Archdeacon of Chester, to take such 
'Mortuaries of the Priests, .as heretofore hath beene accus* 
tomed. 1778 Pennant Tour Wales (1883) I. no Northop 
is a sinecure, annexed to the bishopric of St. Asaph, ..to 
compensate for the mortuaries due to the^ bishop on the 
death of every beneficed clergyman in the diocese. 

+ 2 . A funeral; obsequies. Ods. 
c 1440 JacoPs Well 56 pey schulde nojt ofFeryn at wed- 
dynges, at puryficacyouns, at mortuaryes, but o messepeny. 
1594 Selimus H 3, When thus they see me with religious 
pompe. To celebrate his tomb-blacke mortarie. 1598 Grene- 
WEV Tacitus' Ann, i. xiii. (1622) 25 A Generali honored 
with the Augurall dignitie.. ought not to meddle in mor- 
tuaries. 1600 Holland Livy xxx. xliv. 772 Yee keepe 
a weeping and wailing, as in some pubHcke funerall and 
mortuarie carried forth, 1613 Purchas Pil^ima^e viii. xii. 
(1614) 804 At these mortuaries they did eate and dtinke. 

+ 3 . A burial place, sepulchre. O^s. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 36 I.ook on thy full Table as a 
Mortuary of the dispeopled Elements. 1^58 Phillips, A 
MorUtariet a Funeral, a burying place. 

*}« 4 . An obituary record. Obs. rare’^K 
1713 M. Davies Atheiu Brit. 1. 180 Bale fixes his Death 
at the Year 3359, but..Wataus places it to the Mortuary 
of 1360. 

5 . A building or room in which dead bodies are 
kept for a time; a dead-house. Also, a place 
specially prepared for the temporary reception of 
a corpse. 

1865 Morning Star 1 June, This mortuary is open every . 
day. 1894 Times 19 Dec. 9/6 A mortuary will be erected in 
the cabin, which will be draped. 
athib. s8q3 Westm. Gas. j 8 Mar. s/s Mortuary keeper. 
1905 Brit. Med. Jrnl, 16 Sept. 688 Mortuary attendant. 
IVtortylogy© ; see Moetilage. 
i* IlIOTtyii- Sc, Obs, rare. Also 5 mortoun, 
martoune. Some kind of wild-fowl. 

c 1450 Holland Hozvlat 213 The Martoune [Bannat. MS, 
mortoun], the Murcoke, the Myresnype in ane, Lichtit, as 
lent men, law by that laike. 1599 Sc, Acts fas. VI (1S16) 
IV. 180/2 TeilUs atteillis Goldyndis mortynis [etc.]. 1600 
Ibid. 236/2. 

]VIoiTi(©, obs. forms of Moerow. 

MIorujiu©, var. Mobyeve, ‘morning-gift’. 

II IVEorulaj (moo’rzHa). [mod.L., dim. of L. 
mdruin mulberry ; see Moeo 1.] 

1 . Path. In various uses (see quots.). 

1856 Mayne Ex/os. Lex., Morula, term for a mulberry- 
formed, fiingous excrescence: a morale. 1891 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Morzda...^so, a synonym of Frambeesia, 1897 AIL 
butt's Syst. Med. II. 506 Framboesia is,, essentially a disease 
of the tropics, though possibly the ‘morula’, or button- 
scurvy of Ireland., was closely allied to., it. 

2 . Einbryol, Haeckel’s term for that stage of 
development of an ovum in which it has become 
completely segmented ; an ovum at this stage of 
development. 

1874 E. R. Lankester in Phil, Trans. CLXV. 33 The 
name Gastrtda is given by Professor Haeckel to the em- 
bryonic form which I had proposed to designate by the old 
name Planula% and the multicellular blastosphere, from 
which the Gastrtda is developed, which I had proposed to 
speak of as a polyplast, he well christens the Morula, 1875 
Huxley in Encycl. Brit. II. 51/1 All the Metazoa, in fact, 
commence their existence in the form of an ovum... The 
ovum, after impregnation, divides into cleavage masses, or 
blasiomeres, giving rise to a Morula. 

Hence Mo-rular a., ‘relating to a morula’ {Syd. 
Soc, Lex, 1891); Mortaa*tion, the conversion of 
the vitellus or yolk of an ovum into a morula 
{Cent, Diet. 1S90); MoTuloid a., having the 
character of, or resembling a morula {Jbid^, 
ISoride (m6»*n^l). Path, Anglicized form of 
Morula. 1856 [see Morula 1]. 

il Path, rare “ [mod.L., f, L. 

mdruvi a mulberry : see MobuLA.] — MoROl, 

1693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Morum, the same 
that Plcuiarosis. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Morum, a 
Mulberry ; Also a little soft Swelling under the Eyc-lids. / 
Monin, obs. form of Morn, Mourn v. \ 

Moninga, variant of Mobinga. 


SCorveuite (mp-jvanait). Min, [Named by 
T. Thomson from Morven in Scotland, its locality; 
see -ITE.] A variety or synonym of Harjiotosie. 

X836 T. Tho.uson Mitt., Gcal., etc. 1, 351 The third species 
[of narmotome], to which I have given the name of mor- 
venite. 1883 M. F. Heddle in EncycL Brit. XVI. 423/1. 
Morw(e, obs. forms of Morrow. 
Morw(e-)3yve, variant forms of Moryeve. 
Morwen, obs. form of Morn, 

Morweniag(e, -3rng(e, obs. forms of Morning. 
Morwhen, obs. form of Morn. 

!BIorwnyng(e, obs. forms of Morning. 

Il Morwoug (mpuwpq). Austral. [The native 
name.] A fish of the genus Ckilodactylus, 
x88o Inglis Atisirai. Cousins 298 From Broken Bay to 
Terrigal, . . there are splendid fishing grounds, and the cap, 
ture of. . mor wong, travallay, salmon, and hundreds of other 
varieties, would give exciting sport. 1883 E. P. Ramsay 
Food Fishes N.S. Wales 13 (Fish. Bxbib. Publ.)The Mor- 
won^s^Chilodactylus niacropterus, C. utorwong (sp. nov,), 
and C. fuscus — are more plentiful, and find a ready sale. 
Idorwoun, morwyngi^e, obs. fornis of Morn. 
t XffO'rwyugiffc. Sc. Obs. Also mor(r)owing 
gift. [f. morwyn Morn sb. + Gift.] — Moryeve: 
cf. MORNING-GIFT. 

2503 .Sc. Acts fas. IV (1814) II. 240/ X Jle qwenis drowry 
& mor\yyngift. 1592 Se. Acts fas. VI (1814) HI. 565/1 The 
Morowing gift gevin be his hienes 10 his darrest spous. 
*593 Ibid. (1816) IV, 24/2 His hienes for singular luif 
and affectioune borne toward hir [rc. his queen], Galf, 
granlit and confirmit to hit in forme of morrowing gift [(e<J, 
1597) T43 morning gift], All and haill the lordschip of duni- 
fermling w^ all baronies, tandis [etc.]. 

Morxi, variant of Mokdisheen. 

Mory, obs. form of Mooky a, 

Moryee, obs. form of Morris 
Moryen, var. of Morian; obs. f. Murrain. 
t Moryeve. Obs, Forms: a, i morsensifu, 
-Syfu, morsanjifu, ^marhen^iue, mor5en-3iuQ ; 
/ 3 . 3 maer^eue, m.or5euo, mor(h) 3 iue, 5 mor(r)- 
yve ] 7. 3 marejeue, mareeb^eue, marhe- 
3eu0, mahre-^iue, nioru-5iue, 4 anorw(e-)- 
5yve, morow-5yfe, more jif. [OE. 
geniifu, f. morgen Morn, Morrow + gifn gift, 
Yeve ; corresponding to OHG. *morgangeba {mor- 
ganegiba in Gregory of Tours, 6th c.) ; cf. the 
synonymous MHG. morgengdbe, mod.G. morgen- 
gabe, morgengift/\ The gift made by the husband 
to the wife on the morning after the consummation 
of the marriage. Also sometimes misused for 
dowry. hX%oJig, Cf. Morning-gift. 

<797^ Will in Birch Cartul. Sax. HI. 630 l<i cyh® hwset 
ic mlnum wlue to mor^en^^yue sealde: pset is Beadewan 
(etc,], ciooo ^LFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker sish^Dos, 
mor^ansifu. exaos Lay. 14394 Maiden he heo hsfde, & 
msr^eue hire bi-tahte. Ibid. 3x090 He wulle hire to mor- 
3eue h^ne Mans biUechen. a 1225 Ancr, E. 94 Ancren j>eo5 
two morh^iuen {MS, C, mareeb^euen, MS. T. marhen^iues] 
habben biuoren eSre. czz$o Halt Meid. S 4 (Bodl. MS.) 
Eadi is his spuse .. hwas marhe^eue [AfS. Tit. mabre-^iue) 
is hs kinedom of heouene. ^1250 Gen. $ Ex. 1428 SiSen 
men hauen holden skil, first to freinen Ze wimmanes wil^ Or 
or men hire to louerd jiue, for wedding or for morjen-^iwe. 

C jsgo S. Eng. Leg. I. 257/24 A Jauedi of a gret contreie, 
and of grele moru^iue al-so. <7 1380 Wyclip Serm. Sel, 
Wks. I. 142 And hb morw^yve [r. r. morwe-^yve, morow- 
gyfe, more ^ifj is clepid of clerkes, dower of bodily sutilte. 

C X440 Provip. Parv. 343/2 Moryve (morryve, S.), dos. 

3 liory^®o> obs. form of Morn, 

Moryn, obs. form of Morion, Morn. 

Moryii(©, obs. forms of Murrain. 

Moryon, variant of Morian and Morion. 
Morys, obs. form of Moorish a.'i, Morris jAI 
Morysh, obs. form of Moorish 
Moryspeik, -peke, obs. ff, Morris pike, 
MoryBsh(e, IIos, obs. ff. Moorish a.i, Moss. 
Mosaic {mozc’ik), tf.I and sb. Forms; a, 5 
jnusycke, 6 mousaique, 6-y musaique, 7 mu- 
saic(k, inusai(e)ke ; 6-8 mosaiqae, 7 mosaiq, | 

mosaike, 7-8 (9) mosaick, 7- mosaic, [a. F. j 
jtiosdique adj., used snbst. in mosc. (OF. mosaieq, 
musaicq, musec, music used subst. in masc. and 
fem.) = Pr. musec adj., Sp. mosdico (used subst. in 
fern.), Pr. mosaico (us^ subst. in fem.). It. mosaicoj 
musaico (nsed subst in ma5C.),nd. med.L. mosaicus, 
musaicits, as if x Gr, *ikovaaiKQS f. *[iov(saTos by- 
form of fiovfffios pertaining to the muses (cf. late 
Gr. fxov<T€TQv mosaic work, whence late L. oftts 
musivum in the same sense), f. povaa Muse jA] 

A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to that form of art in which pictures 
and decorative patterns are produced by the joining 
together of minute pieces of glass, stone, or other 
hard substances of different colours ; produced by 
this method. 

1585 T, Washington Ir. Nicholafs Voy. i. xvL 17 b, The 
court is pauid with Mosaique stone. Ibid. n. xx. 57 S. 
Sophia . . within ht most artificially made with Atosaique 
figures. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 31 Mosaike painting : an 
. antique kind of worke, composed of little square peeces of 
I marble. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trax. (1677) ^3 -A- stately 
' monument, graced with three fair Courts, each of which is 
paved with stone, the outside Fabrick (after the Persian 


MOSAIC. 

mode) being pargettred or plaistered, and polbhed in &lo- 
saick order, a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) 1. 173 And join it 
by Mosaic Art, In graceful Order, Part to Part. 1703 
Maundrell fount, ferus. 18 Mar. li?2i) 43 We saw many 
Granite Pillars and remnants of Slosaick Floors. xSiti 
Byron Siege Cor. xxxi, The vaults beneath the mosaicstone 
Contain’d the dead of ages gone. 1845 Stocqueler Handbk. 
Brit. India (1854) 33o The inlmd or Mosaic work-boxes, 
card-cases, writing-desks, &c. 1893 Archxologia LIII. 566 
The mosaic panel is not worn at all. 

b./^. 

1644 Bulwer Chiron. 141 And from it Eloquence receives 
her beauteous colours, her Musive or Mosaique Excellency. 
17x0 Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) III. 41 After a farrago 
of English, Greek, and Latin—* Vou'I pardon this way of 
writing — I never use it but in an Epistolary Way. I rem. 
a GenL lately found fault w**» it : and call’d it Mosaic’. 3824 
Carlyle Misc., Richter ii^6g) 16 Let the mosaic brain of 
old Burton give forth the workings of this strange union. 
1882 W, T. Dobson Poet. Ingenuities 225 The next.. is a 
mosaic compilation from poems written to the memory of 
Robert Burns. 

2 . Mosaic wool-work i a kind of work used in 
rugs, carpets, and the like, in which colonred 
threads are arranged side by side so that the cross- 
section shows a pattern resembling that of mosaic. 
So mosaic carpet, etc. Mosaic canvas : see quot. 

1864 Webster, Mosaic ivool-wotk. 1879 Cassells Techn. 
Educ. IV. 390/2 This is.. the plan on which the so-calle<i 
‘ mosaic carpet * is made. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. 
Ncedlexvork, Mosaic Canvas, the finest descriptions of 
canvas employed for Embroidery, whether of silk, threap 
or cotton, have acquired the popular appellation of Mosaic. 

3 . Applied to a variety of tile (see quot.). 

187s Knight DzW. Mech., Mosaic Tile, a tile molded with 
different colored clays, arranged in patterns in imitation of 
the associated pieces of colored stones in true mosaic. 
2903 Edin. Even. News 12 Oct. 4 A mosaic tile layer. 

4 . Mosaic vision: the manner of vision of the 
compound eye of an arthropod. Mosaic theory : 

1 any theory in explanation of the vision of ar- 
I thropods with compound eyes, 

x88o Huxley Crayfish iii. 12 The theory of mosaic vision 
i propounded by Johannes Muller. 1888 Lubbock Senses 
Anini. viL (1889) 166 Plateau regards the mosaic theory of 
Muller as definitely abandoned, but seems rather to have 
had in bis mind that of Gottsche. 

B. sb. (^ Mosaic WORK.) 

1 . The process of producing pictures or decora- 
tive patterns by cementing together small pieces 
of stone, glass, or other hard material of various 
colours; pictures or patterns produced in this 
manner; the constructive or decorative material 
composed of small pieces of coloured material 
cemented together. 

<7 1400 Destr, Troy 1662 Within this palis of prise was a 
proude halle, . .With a flore J>at was fret all of fyne stones, 
Fauyt prudly all with proude colours, Made after musycke, 
men on to loke. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nichotay's Voy, 

II. vii. 37 b, A church, .which esteemed to be the fayrest. .m 
al those Hands . . , being artificially made of hlosaique. 
Ibid. 11. XX. 57 The Images of Mosaique and other flat pic- 
tures. 1596 DANrrr tr. Comines (1614) 279 It is built 
throughout of the curious worke called Musaique \marg. 
Mousaique], or Marqueterie. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's 
Trav.\.xi,x The seeling, .is in many places gilt and painted 
in Mosaick. 1756 Nugent Gn Tour, Italy III. 53 The name 
of Mosaic is given to all works composed of little inlaid 
pieces, whether they be of stone, wood, ivorj', enamel, or 
any other natural or artificial matter. 1832 G. Downes 
Lett. Cone. Countries I. 282 Some of the apartments are 
painted in fresco, with floors in mosaic. 1845 Stocqueler 
Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 330 I'be Mosaic is sometimes 
used as a sort of veneer over the whole surface of an article, 
and at others, simply as an inlaid bordering on cedar or 
ivory. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVL 854/2 The modern so- 
called ‘Roman mosaic’ is formed of short and slender 
sticks of coloured glass fixed in cement, the ends, which 
form the pattern, being finally rubbed down and polished. 

b, transf. zao^fig, 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 700 Each beauteous flour, Iris all 
hues, Roses, and Gessamin Rear’d high thir flouri>ht heads 
between, and wrought Mosaic, ax-jw Ken Sion Poet. 
Wks. 1721 IV. 332 From various Flowers which she together 
brought, In sweet hlosaick she a story wrought. 1753 
Hogarth Anal. Beauty iy. 23 The pine-apple, which nature 
has particularly distinguished by bestowing ornaments of 
rich mosaic upon it. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 489 
The disc of bone removed was cut into pieces and packed in 
mosaic in the wound [rc. a trephine-bole in the skull]. 

c. Applied to work in various other materials 
analogous to mosaic in method of production, or 
resembling it in appearance ; usually with defining 
word, as paper, straw, wood, wool mosaic. 

1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s. v.. Mosaic work of wood, more 
properly called marguetry, or inlaid work. 1875 W. Bem- 
ROSE (title) Mosaicon : or paper mosaic, and how to make 
it. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. s.v.. The Tunbridge wood- 
mosaic is made of colored parallelopipeds of W’ood glued 
together so as to show a pattern at their ends or sections, 

2 . A piece of mosaic work ; a design in mosaic. 

1699 M. Lister fonrn. Paris 124 By the application of 
a good Eye-glass, I could readily distinguish the squares 
of all colours, as in other Mosaiques. 1756 Burke Subl. 4 
B. IL xvi, Much of guilding, mosaiclas, painting, or statues, 
contribute but little to the sublime. 1762-71 H. Walfole 
Vertue's Anecd, Paint. (1786) II. 30 note^ [He] fitted up 
entire windows with them, and with mosaics of plain gla^ 
of different colours. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 4- It. UL I, 

155 A Mosaic lately found, representing one of Alexander’s 
battles. 1874 AIjcklethwaite Mod. Par, Churches 3x8 
Modem mosaics have nearly always a great deal of gold, 
b. transf. xm^Jig, 
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MOSCHICAL. 


a x673 Marvell House What Rome, Greece, 
Palestine, ere said I m this light Mosaick read. X774 Burke 
Sp. Amer, Taxation 40 He [Pitt in 1766] made an ad- 
ministration, so checkered . . ; a cabinet so variously inlaid ; 
such a piece of diversified Mosaic; ..that it was indeed a very 
curious show. 1853 RusKiN.S'/i7«rx Ven, II. vi. § 8. 156 We do 
not enough conceive for ourselves that variegated mosaic 
of the world’s surface which a bird sees in its migration. 
1882 W. T. Dobsok Poet, Ingenuities 224 Centones or Mo- 
saics. iBSa Farrar Early Chr. I. 352 He does so in a 
mosaic of magnificent quotations from the .. Psalms. 1896 
tr. Boas' Zool. 384 The buccal teeth are low knobs (some- 
times pointed) or plates, which are arranged in several rows 
and form a mosaic over the edges of the jaws. 

3 . In various scientific uses. 

1877 Foster P/iys. iii. ii. (1S78) 420 The mosaic of rods 
and cones is the basis of distinct vision. x888 Lubbock 
Se/ises Anint, viL (1889) 166 Plateau.. states that, according 
to Muller, the mosaic [sc, the image presented by the com* 
pound eye of an arthropod] is formed by a number of partial 
images, each occupying the base of one of the elements 
composing the compound eye. 1891 Syii. Soc. Lex.^ Mosaic 
o/muscle compartments, the polygonal areas surrounded by 
dark lines seen on fresh section of a muscular fibre, without 
addition of reagents or with acetic acid alone. Ibid., Mo- 
saic^ of pigment cells of eye, the appearance presented by 
the inner surface of the choroid tunic. 

4 . Comb.t as mosaic-drawn, -floored, -like, -paved, 

1726 Pope Odyss, xix. 265 In tne rich woof a hound, 

♦Mosaic-drawn Bore on full stretch, and seized a dappled 
fawn. x888 Pall Mall G. i Feb. 5/2 A glass-covered, 
♦mosaic-floored, plant-furnished promenade. 1902 Scrib- 
ner's Mag, XXIX. 512/2 A delicate *mosaic-like effect was 
obtained. *803 Mary Charlton ll^ife <5* Mistress IV. 157 
Ponderous gates, that led into a *Mosaic-paved court. ^ 

Mosaic (mijz/ ik), [a. mod.L. Mdsdicus, 
f. L. Biases, Cf. F. mosaique (Calvin, i6th c), G. 
mosaisch.l Of, pertaining, or relating to ^^oses 
the lawgiver of the Hebrews, or the writings and 
institutions attributed to him. 

Mosaic law, the ancient law of the Hebrews, contained 
in the Pentateuch. 

1662 Stillingfl. Orig, Sacr, in. iii. § 6 The Mosaick his- 
tory of the Creation. 170X Grew Cosm, Sacra iv. i. § 8 
A Greek copy of the Mosaick Law. 1895 Salmond C/tr, 
Doctr, Inunort, n. iii. 226 The silence of the Mosaic books 
on the subject of future awards was a stock argument with 
the Deistical School. 

Mosa*ic, V, rare, [f. Mosaic aB and sb.l 

1 . Irans, To adorn with mosaics. Also transf, 
1839 TaiCs Mag, VI. 255 A cottage . , embosomed, or 

rather matted and mosaicked, by roses and honeysuckles. 
^1850 Arab, Pits, (Rtldg.) 239 Its walks were mosaicked 
with small stones of various colours. 2890 Freeman in 
W, R. W. Stephens Life Lett, (1895) II. 418 It also wants 
William the cad to mosaic the walls. 1895 Mrs, A. C 
Wilson 5 Vears India 294 A boy with a face mosaiced out 
in different squares of colour like a clown. 

2 . To combine as if into a mosaic; also, to pro- 
duce by such combination. 

2842 Motley Corr, 18 Nov., Prussia is new, and an 
artificial patchwork, without natural coherence, mosaiced 
out of bought, stolen, and plundered provinces. 2867 
Even, Stand. 13 July 3 After all the rest of the world had 
been created the best bits were neatly cut out and - mo- 
saicked, so as to form Arcachon. 2889 W, S. Gilbert Eog- 
gertysEai/y,ttc.(i8g2)22} They have mosaiced a hundred 
of his pithy apophthegms Into our daily conversation. 

t Mosa'ical, Obs. Also 6 museacall, 7 
musaicall. [Formed as Mosaic aB + -ical,] 
= Mosaic rr.l Also mosaical work - Mosaic work. 

<7 x586 Arcadia i. (1622) 7 New beds of flowers, 

which_ being vnder the trees, the trees were to them a 
P.iuillion, and they to the trees a Mosaicall floore. 2592 
R. HyPnerotomachia 49 b, Little flying Byrdes, excel- 
lently imphrygiated of museacall paynting. 1^4 Parsons 
3r</ Pt, Three Convers. Eng, 346 One Ricimerus..had 
adorned that Church with diuers sacred pictures of Christ 
and his Apostles in Musaicall worke. 16x3 Pukchas Pil- 
grimage {1614) 457 The Mosaicall floore pouldred with 
pearles. 163a Lithcow Trav. ix. 401 A delicate Roome, 
and Artificially decored with Mosaical Worke. 2687 A. 
Lovell ir. Thevenot's Trav, i. 203 We went into the Church, 
which is. .full of the pictures of the Saints, after the Mo- 
saical way, and paved also in that manner. 

I/Iosaical (mozi'ikal), a.- (and sb.') Also 7 
Moysaioall. [Formed as Mosaic a." : see-iCAL.I 
A. (ulj. 

L Pertaining to or resembling what is Mosaic. 
•[Formerly also often = Mosaic a .2 

1^63 ^VlN3ET Four Scolr Thrc Qutst. To Rdr., Wks. 
(S. r.S.) l. S3 Bhndit be feruent zele towart the ftlosaical 
law. 1586 Hooker Disc. Jusiif (1617) 56 They.. saw 
not how repugnant their bclceuing the nccessitie of Mo- 
saicall Ceremonies was to their faith in lesus (Christ. 2613 
G. Sandvs Trav, 8 As in some cases commaijded by the 
Moysaicall Law. 1753 Bp. Clayton yrnl. Cairo to Sinai 
j8 Sept. an. 1722 note. The truth of the Mo.saical hisiory. 
1869 Alford in Gd, IPords i Apr. 277 Too frequently, 
while the practice of a family on the lord's Day is 
thoroughly Christian, the theory is as thoroughly Mosaical. 
t 2 . JMosaical rod {saa c\}xoX. 1778). Obs. 
a i68x Lilly Life^ Times (17x5) 33 One John Scott, who 
pretended the U:»e of the Mosaical Rods. 1778 Pennant 
Tour IPales 1. 54 [The divining rod) from the rod of Closes, 
was also profanely called the Mosaical rod. 

*1- B. sb.pL Things belonging to the Mosaic Law. 
1643 W, Greeshill at Root 13 Shall wee reject truth 
and light ? it’s feared we slick too much to Mosaicalls, Pre- 
laticalU, and Tradltionalls. 

Mosaically (mtJzJTkali), adv, rare, [f. Mo- 
SAicAi. <2.1 -LY-.] In a mosaic manner. 

x6i4 Earl Stirling DomeS’day, Twelfth Iloure\ni, 'Ihcy 
(mix’d in workes) mosaically grow, And yet each part doth 


1 every kinde bestow. <2x849 Pon Longfellow, etc. Wks. 
1864 III. 325 What Is here not taken from Tennyson, is 
made up mosaically from the death scene of Cordelia. 1856 
Doran Knts, «S- their Days iii. 45^ Illustrative materials, 
such as anecdotes.. he worked niosmcally together. 
Mosaiced : see Mosaicked a. 

Mosaic gold.^ [Mosaic aB and sb.'] 
fl, [= Y , or de viosdiqiu {Diet, dc Trevoiix),'] 
(See quot. 1727-41.) Obs. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl, s.v. Gold, Mosaic Gold, is gold 
applied in panels on a proper ground, distributed into squares, 
lozenges, and other compartments; part whereof is shadowed 
to raise or heighten the rest. 

2 . [tr. late L. aurtim musivum.1 A disulphide 
of tin. 

1746 H. Pemberton Dispens, 220 Aumm Musivum, 
Mosaic Gold. Take of tin one pound ; of flowers of sulphur 
seven ounces; sal-ammoniac [etc.]. i8po Brannt Metal 
IVorkePs Handy-Bk. 149 Red Bronze is produced by the 
application of red bronze lacquer or red bronze powder 
or red mosaic gold. ^ ' ' 

3 . An alloy of copper and zinc, used fbx cheap 
jewellery and ornamental metal work; =OR5fOLC/. 

xSsg in Ure Diet. Arts 869. 1852 Mrs. Smythies Bride 
Elect xiv, The metal was mosaic gold.. and the emeraM? 
. .were bits of green glass. 

Mosaicist (moz^risist). [f. Mosaic sb, + 
-IST.] One who makes, or deals in, mosaic work ; 
a worker in mosaic. 

X847 Ld. Lindsav Chr, Art 1, 140 Through the Influence 
of the Byzantine revival, a school of native mosalclsts arose 
in Italy. 1853 Ruskin Stones Ven, II. iv. § 57. 103 The 
art of the mosaicxsL 1877 Mrs: Oliphant ^/<7r. 
iv. 120 Tafl. . was more a mosaicist than a painter. 
Mosaicity (m^uz<f|rsiti). rare. [f. Mosaic <z.2 
+ -ITT.] The fact of being of Mosaic origin. 
x88s tr. WellhausetPs Prolegom. to Hist. Israel 160 It is 
possible with Bleek to explain the transcendence of history 
as Mosaiciiy. 1892 A. B. Bruce Apologetics 11. iv. 211 
The Mosaicity of the first table of the Decalogue thus ap- 
pears to be intrinsically credible. 

Mosaicked (moz^rikt), a. Also mosaiced. 
[f. Mosaic sb. + -ed 2.] Ornamented with, or com- 
posed of, mosaic work. 

1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers II. 138 note, The mosaiced 
apse belonging to one of those large halls built in the 
Lateran palace, at Rome, by Leo III. .still remains. 1902 
Longnt, Mag, Mar. 426 The finely mosaicked floor. 

Mosa'ictllture. Gardening, [f. Mosai(c sb. 
•kCuLTDBE.] = Carpet-bedding{itsCkUii.tsb.^). 
x88t Encycl, Brit, Xll, 261/2 Carpet Bedding ox Mosai' 
culture. 

Mosaic work. 'Hovirare. 

1 . = Mosaic sb. i. Also transf. senAfg. 

x6o6 SYLVESTERZ>/<5<zr/<mLiv.ii. Tropheis[\(iy^2C>2 For, 
in the bottom of this liquid Ice, Made of Musaick worke, with 
quaint device The cunning work-man had contrived trim 
Carpes, Pikes, and Dolphins seeming even to swim. 1643 
Evelyn Diary x t Mar., They also shew’d us the picture of 
Secretary Cecil in mosaiq worke, very well don by some 
Italian hand. <zz68o Butler Rem. (1759) II. xio His 
Writings are like a Taylor’s Cushion, of mosaic Work, 
made up of several Scraps sewed together. X779 J* MooRE 
yirioSoc. Fr. (1789) 11. Iv. 53 This art of copying paintings 
in Mosaic work. 1842 H. Rogers Ess. (1874) 1. 28 That 
curious mosaic work of different tongues, which is so common 
in the pages of Burton and Taylor, xBtB Sir G. G. Scott 
Lect, Archit. I. 312 Of mosaic- work, whether of porphyry 
or enamel, you will find abundant examples. 

2 . = Mosaic sb, 2. ? Obs. Also^^. 

1687 A. Thevenofs Trav. 11. 76 The different 

colours of these Flints make a pretty pleasant Mosaick 
work, 1749 Chesterp. Let. to Son 15 May, The several 
pieces of a Mosaic work, though separately of little value 
or beauty, when properly joined, form those beautiful 
figures which please every oody. 1756-7 tr. Keyslers Trav. 
(1760) II. 22 At the entrance .. hangs a Mosaic work, repre- 
senting an owl, X839 Haixam Hist. Lit. II. ii. i. i3 note. 
Language is always a mosaic work, made up of associated 
fragments, not of separate molecules. 

So Mosaic-worker, one who works in mosaic; 
Slosaic-working vbl. sb, 

1878 Sir G. G. Scott Lect. Archit. I. 178 The bringing 
to England of two master mosaic-workers. 1883 J. H. Mid- 
dleton in Encycl, Brit. XVI, 853/3 ITie period when 
mosaic-working was a real art. 

Mosaiq(uo, obs. forms of Mosaic aB and sb, 
Mosaism (md^«*z<r,i2’m), Theol, [ad. mod.L. 
BlosdisvniSy f. Biases ; see -ism.] The religious 
system, laws and ceremonies prescribed by Moses ; 
adherence to the Mosaic system or doctrines. 

184s Kitto Cycl. Bibl. Lit, s.v. Theology, The period of 
Mosaism e.xtends from the commencement of the exile.. to 
about the year B.C. 400. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. I. 64 It 
[Christianity] even tended to render those who were born 
Jews indidcreat to the institutions of Mosaism, 

Mosaist 1 (mim'zifiist). rare. [ad. It. mosaista, 
irreg. f. mosaico-. see -1ST. Cf. F. snosa'isle.l 
= Mosaicist. 

1864 Crowe & Cavalcaselle//m/. Painting Italy IT. 192 
Della Valle mentions Angioletto of Gubbio as a mosaist at 
Orvicto in 1321-1329. 1887 /lMe//.r»r/r 20 Aug, 242/z The 
two master mosntsts or workers in mosaic, of which it treats 
are Francesco and Valerio Zuccato. 

Mosaist “ (mou*z^,ist). rare. [Formed as Mo- 
saism: see-JST.] One who believes in the Mos.'iic 
history of the creation. Also (ttottee-use) the 
writer of that history. 

1887 Huxley Life jy Lett. Darsvin II. tq 6 Inclined to 
say to both Mosaistsand Kvolutionists, *a plague on both 
your houses I' 1890 Cuvostoke in Gd. iVords May 503/x 


The recorder of the Creation Story in Genesis I-may{i^ 
signaie by the name of the Mosaist or the Mosaic wriiw. 

t Mosal. Obs. rare. [repr. the proper name 
Blosiil: see Muslin.] Muslin. 

1657 S. Clarke Geog. Descr. 56 [Grand Cairo) They sell 
. .cloth called Mosal, of a marvellous bredth and finentsse 
whereof the greatest persons make shirts, ’ 

Mosandrite (mt^zai-ndrait). Blin. Also mo- 
sanderite. [Named after K. G. Blosauder, a 
Swedish chemist (1797-185S) + -ite.] ‘A silicate 
of the cerium metals, calcium and sodium, with 
titanium and fluorine* (Chester Diet, Blin, 18915'. 

1846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. II. Mosanderite occurs 

massive and fibrous, and crystallized in flat prisms. 1855 
OrPs Circ. Sci., Min. 530 Mosandrite, 

Mosarabic, variant of Mozababic a, 
Moaard, -ry, variant ff. Musabd, Musardbt, 

II Mosasannis (mdusasg rfe). Paleeont. Also 
M0S0-, M0883-. Pl.-i. [mod.L. (W.D.Conybeate), 
f. L. Mosa the river Meuse or Maas + Gr. aavpos 
iizard.J A genus of large extinct marine leptiJes, 
combining the characters of a saurian reptile with 
those of a snake. It was first discovered near 
Maestricht (on the Meuse) in 1780. 

\ 1830 Morton in /I yrrr/..S’cf. XVII. 280 Mosasaurus. 
1,833 Mantell Geog. S. E. Eng, 146 The hfososaurus, or 
Fossil Monitor of Maestricht. 1836 Buckland Geol. 4- Min, 
xiv. }• 2^5 The Mosasaurus. 1875 C. Maclare.s 

in Encybi Brit. I. 6jgl2. 

Hence itto'sasaur, a reptile of the genits Blosa- 
saurtes. ILtosasauTiaa a., of or pertaining to the 
mosasaurus ; 'belonging to the suh-ordcr Blosasauria; 
sb,, a reptile Vof this sub-order. Mosasau'rid, a 
reptile of the faiiuily Blosasaitridx, Mosasau*roid 
a,, having the forim or characters of a mosasaurus; 
sb., a mosasauroid[\reptile. 

1841 Owen in Brity.Msoc. Rep. (1842) 60 The shape of 
the tooth thus approxir^iates very closely to that of the 
^Iosasaur. 2850 — in F.\pixon Geol. ^ Fossils Sussex 
They demonstrate anothert Mosasaurlan character. Ibid. 
385 That genus of Mosa^sauroid Lizards. 1877 — in 
Q. frnl. Geol. Soc. XXXIII.Vfi9o The type of the genus and 
family of Mosasauroids. x8y8 Ann. <y Mag. Nat. Hist, 
July 92 In the single occipitall condyle and the comMsite 
structure of the mandible the ;Mosasaurians are Reptilian. 
Ibid. Oct. 341 Since then [1851] 'Prof. O. C. Ma«h has pub- 
lished a reconstruction of the forte limb of the Mosasauroid 
Lestosaums simus, \8g%Fnnk' s Diet., Mosasaurid, 

Mosaul, obs. form of Mumsal. 

II Moscardi'no. Obs. PIJ -ini. [It., ‘ a kinde 
of iMuske-comfets ’ (Florio 16^1), f- mea.L. iiiosch- 
iis Musk ji 5 .] A sweetmeat flavoured with musk. 

*599 B. JoNsoN Cynthia's Rev, v. w, Give mee my con- 
fects, my moscardini. V 

Moscatel, variant of MoschaTEL. 

Mosch, obs. form of Mosque, 'Musk. 
t Mosebat. Obs, Also mosclJjitte. [ad. mod, 
L. vioschdtHS, f, moschus Musk.] )= Musk-cat. 

1607 Topskll Fourf. Beasts 551 Of 
Mus-kat. 1629 SvMWER Spir, Posie Kpist. A ij b. The 
Afoschat, Sivet, &c. \ _ 

i* Mosebata. Obs. rare. Also'^BScata. [a. 
mod.L. moschdta, viuscdta, fem. pf inotchdtns, 
vinscdUiS : see next.] \ 

1. ;;/<?j‘r’/ra///w, stork*s-billV * 

1578 Lyte Dodeens i. xxxii. 47 The first kV^de [o* Gera, 
nium] is called . . in English , .'of some Mipschata. xoii 
CoTGR. S.V, Aiguille, Musked Pinkneedle. wluscata. 

2. Ntix moschata : the nutmeg. I o' 1. r 
1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle, Horses (1627) 

baccarum lauri. . of mix mnscaia, of each two cV^ces. 1700 

Phillips (ed. Kersey), Moschata Nux, or 

Nutmeg, an Indian Spice. 1823 Crabb 7'echnoX’ Hict. 

Mosebate (mp*sk^it), a. [ad. moeV-b* 
chdtzis, f. med.L, vioschns Musk.] Exmpbng or 
having the odour of musk. r 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. xlvi. 301 Mosch^Jf 
chains), A scent of musk. 1880 A. Gray ' 

Hioscbatel (mpskate’l). Bot. Also Siniosc“' 
tell, 8-9 moschatell, 9 muskatel, moscfAt^^l* [a- 
F. vioscalelle, ad. It. moscatclla, f. inoscat(\ 

An inconspicuous plant {AdoxaB/oschale/liJd^f^-^* 
Caprifoliaceaf) 4 or 5 inches high, having paue-gfcen 
flowers with a musky smell, found in shady jplaces ; 
freq. tnherous moschatel, I 

*73* J- Marivn 'ToumeforPs Hist. Plants II. i^4 j, ^ * 
r/m/r/Zma... Tuberous Moscatell. 1756 Watson j 

Trans. XLIX. 831 Tuberous I^Ioschatell, or 
Crowfoot. 1854 Dobell Balder xi, 

..Sickening below the nightshade, x^ R. 

Land. Poems 183 The musk and the mubkatei InrJr A . 
on the windowsill. Hardy Far fr.Mad,Croie\ • 

The square-headed moschatel, the odd cuckoo^int. \ 

MoscbatoiXS (mp’skatas), a. [Formed 
Moschate + -ous.i = Moschate a. \ . 
1866 Treas. Bot., Moschatous, having the 

Moeche(a, mosclxee, obs. forms of DiosQUi:. 
Moachet, obs. form of Musket sb.^ 
MoschQt(t)o, obs, forms of Mosquito. 

Mosehey, obs. form of Mosque. 

tM 0 SChical,«. Obs.rare-K i(. iUosebe, <sn 
occasional transliteration of Heb. rreo Moses r 
-ICAL.] = Mosaical a.- . . ^ 

1687 H. More ^unu. (-63'f ;38 Srcms..lo bA> 

Lcen ihe old Moschical or Mosaica! I buosoph). 
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Mosehie, obs. form of Mosqoe. 
XXoSchiferous (mpski-feros), a. Zool. [f. 
med.L. mosch-us MtisK + -(i)ferods.J Bearing or 
producing musk. 

1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex.^ 1890 Century Diet. s. v., 
]iIoschiferous organs ; a moschiferous animal. 190a il'eb’ 
ster's SuppLs.\.iTh^ moschiferous glands of the musk deer. 

SCoschine a. (and sit.) Zool. [f. 

mod.L. Moschin-x (f. Moschtis the typical genus) : 
see -INE^.] a. adj. Of, pertaining to, or having 
the characters of the MoschinXy an Asiatic family 
of CervidoSy containing the two genera Moschus 
and Hydropofes. b. sb. An animal of the family 
Moschinx^ a musk-deer. In recent Diets. . 

X^OBchite, obs. form of Mesquit.i, mosque. 

*593 Donne Sat. iv. 199 Would not Heraclitus laugh to 
see 5lacrine, From hat, to shooe, himselfe at doors refine, 
As if the Presence were a Moschite. 

Moschito, obs. form of Mosquito. 
iQIoso(li)o, moBchy, obs. ff. Mosque. 
Moschovite, obs. form of Muscovite. 
Mo3c(h)yon, obs. form of Motion. 

Moseov-: see Muscov-, 
i'liXosey •^b. Obs. rare. [OE. mdse \vk. fern, 
= MDu. inhe (Du. mees : see MeE3E),OHG. ineisa 
(MHG., mod.G. incise) ; ON. has only the deriva- 
tive ineising-ry whence F, mlsange. Cf. Coal- 
mouse, Titmouse, where -inose has been corrupted 
into -mouse.l The titmouse. 

ajoo Epinal Gloss. 806 Parrula, masae. CX050 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wulcker286/i4-is/^a/'r<j, colmase, /^nrri^/rtjSpicmase, 
a XZ30 Oiul ff Night. 503 pu. .pipest al so doJ> a mose. 
'i‘MoSe»‘ 2 ^* Obs. rare"^^. [Etymology obscure j 
possibly a corruption.] *= Moubn 
1596 Shaks. Teun. Shretu iii. ii. st Hts horse, .possest 
with the glanders, and like to mose in the chine. 

Moae, obs. f. Moose, Moss, Musa (banana). 
Moseache, moseak, obs. forms of Mosque. 
Mosel(l, obs. forms of Muzzle, 

Sdoselle (mi7ze*l). Also S mossel. [The Fr. 
name (=s G. Mosel ^ L. Moselld) of a river which 
joins the Rhine at Coblentz.] In full Moselle wine : 
a dry white wine, produced near the Moselle. 

1687 Carte in Magd. Coll. ^ Jas, 11 (O.H.S.) 158 A 
glass of Moselle wine. 1693 CR* Ames] Dtxech. Sessions 
Khenish, Hock, Old and Young, Moselle, and Backrag. 
1703 Art «5* Myst. Vintners 60 Put into the Vessel 20 
ounces of mossel. 1839 Bailey Festus .\vi. (1852) 180 Thy 
wit.. Is like cool moselle. 1869 InSilk AUire U. 

240 He , , contemplatively stirred his Moselle with a bit 
of biscuit. 1879 VtZETELLY Facts about Champagne xvi. 
176 The sparkling moselles . . are largely dosed with the 
preparation of elder-flowers, which imparts to them their 
well-known muscatel flavour and perfume. 

Moaeque, obs. form of Mosque. 

Jidoses (m<fu*2fz). P'orms: 6-7 Moyses, 7 
(//. Mosesses), 7- Moses, [a. L. Moses, Mdyses, 
Gr. Mwer^y, Mwi/or^y, ad. Heb. ndo Moslid^.'] 

1 . Applied allusively to some one resembling 
Moses, esp. in his character as lawgiver or leader. 

1528 Tindale Obed, Chr. Man 13 How cometh It that our 
Jkloyseses. .commaunde vs the contrary. 1624 T. Taylor 
2 Serm. ii. 23 As Israel had not only loshua fighting . . but 
also Moses prayiiig. so wee have many JMosesses lifting 
up hands, and praiers. 1633 Owen Advantage Kingd. 0/ 
Christ Wks. 1851 VIII. 320 They will not understand that 
such Moseses will be deliverers. i6io tier Australe 12 A 
second, Closes styled him [sc. Cromwell! (for why His 
Shining Nose made the Synecdoche), 1888 Times (weekly 
ed.) 22 June 14/3 He prayed for another Moses to limit 
the wanderings of the. .party to four years instead of 40. 

b. slang. (Seequots.); oXso (0 stand Moses. 

[161X CoTGR., Moyse, Holie Moyses; whose ordinarie 

counterfeit hauing on either side of the head an eminence, 
or luster arising somewhat in the forme of a home, hath 
imbouldened a prophane Author to stile Cuckolds, Parents 
de Moyse.) 1796 Grose's Diet, Vulg. T. s.v., A man is said 
to stand Moses when he has another man’s bastard child 
fathered upon him, and he is obliged by the parish to main- 
tain it. 1859 Matsell Voc.s.v. (Farmer), a man that 

fathers another man’s child for a consideration. 

c. Used as an oath or expletive. 

1855 Strang Glasgovj Sf Its (1S56) 295 Very well the 

front rank; but holy Moses! what a rear I 1838 O. W. 
Holmes Ant. Breah/.-t. (1883) 222 The parson. .stopped 
perplexed At what the— Moses— was coming next. 1873 
ScHELE DE Verb Americanisms 595 By the Ever-Living 
Jumping Moses, x^o H. Nisbet Bail UP I xxx. 213 ‘And, 
by the piper that played before Moses, so they did.' 
f 2 . a. A kind of boat used in the West Indies 
(see quot.). b. Moses boat', a kind of boat used 
in Massachusetts. Obs. 

Whether these two applications have a common origin is 
doubtful, 'The Massachusetts use has been said to be de* 
rived from the name Moses Lowell, a famous boat-builder 
at Salisbury, Mass. 

a. X768 Boston Chron. 2-9 May ^5/3 An advertisement 
appeared in the Antigua Gazette, offering forty pistoles, for 
apprehending one — Scott who was mate of a sloop, ..and 
two sailors, for robbing said sloop, then lying at Antigua, 
of a moses boat, two barrels of beef leic.). 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1780) F iv b, A moses is a very flat bro.ad 
boat, used by merchant-ships amongst the Carribbee-islands, 
to bring hogsheads of sugar off-. to the shipping. 1773 
Ro-mans Florida App. 87 In almo.st every gut among the 
many islands in this bay, I have found it as much as four 
stout men could do, to stem the current in a Moses. 

b. 1763 Mass. Caz. 25 .^pr. 1766 Ibid. 16 Oct., A Moses 


Boat, about fourteen Foot long. 1770 Boston Caz. 23 Apr. 
3/2 Taken from Long Side a Schooner at the North-End, 
the X3th Inst, a Moses Boat, 16 Feet. 1775 Neiu. Eng. 
Chron. 18-23 May 4/3 A Moses Boat, 13 Feet long, went 
adrift about a Month ago from Beverly. 

3 . Comb. : Moses* law (see quot., and cf. Deut. 
3) » Moses* rod, a divining-rod (cf. Mosaical 
fl.^3); Moses-seam (see quot,); Moses' tables, 
see quot. 1803 [in allusion to Exodus xx], 

1867 Smyth Sailor's lVordJ)k.y *Moses' law, the term 
among pirates for Inflicting thirty-nine lashes on the bare 
back — forty save one. X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. 
XXL 271 A forked hazell, commonly called *Moses his rod, 
which freely held forth, will stirre and play if any mine be 
under it, 1875 Knight Diet, MeeJt., * Moses’Seam, a sail- 
maker’s seam, as the selvages of the canvas lap past each 
oiher.^ 1803 Geyeetteer Scot, inirod. 12 Al Portsoy is found 
that singular kind of granite called *Moses* 'Tables, which, 
when polished, resembles the Hebrew characters on a white 
ground. 

Mosetale, obs. form of MotisETAii,. 

IKIosette (moze't). [a. F. mosette, ad. It. moz- 
; see Amice 2 .] =Mozzett.v. 
x 853 F. C. Husenbbth Bp. Milner 339 Representing the 
Bishop seated in rocket, mosette, and stole. 

lUCosey (niou'zi), v, slang. U. S. 

1 . intr. To go away quickly; to decamp. Also, 
to make haste, *■ he lively *. 

*838 J. C. Neal Charcoal Sk. 1. (1850) 17 If your tongue 
wasn’t so thick I’d say you must mosey; hut moseying is 
only to be done when a gemman’s half shot, a 1859 N. Y. 
Family Compattion (Bartlett). After you left me, when them 
fellows told you to mosey off before the boat went to sea. 
X871 J. Hay Banty Tim 7 The nigger has got to mosey 
From the limits o‘ Spunky P’int! 2885 Miss M. N. Mur- 
free Prophet Gt.Smoky Mts.ynxx. 233 Hurry 'long, D’rindy, 

. .you-uns ain’t goin’ ter reel a hank ef ye don’t mosey. 

2 . To jog along, lit. tixid^g. 

18.. New York Tribune (Bartlett 1877', I'll get a room 
nicely furnished, and my wife and I will jes mosey along 
till the election trouble is over, an’ den dere'll be a powerful 
sight of whitewashin'to be done. 2891 Kipung Naulahka 
yi, I’ll mosey along somehow. 1903 A. Adams Log Cowboy 
ix. X24 Vou fellows just mosey along up the trail. 

Mosey, var. Mosy a. dial. 

Moaged, obs. form of Masjid, mosque. 

*S 94 R- Ashley tr. Lays le Roy loi Not suffering in his 
Mosgedes, or Temples, any corruptible thing whatsoeuer. 
Moahia,inoaine, corrupt ff. Morsikgz;^^/. 
Moshrump, obs. form of Mushroom. 

Mosie, var. Most a. dial. 

Moaing : see Mozing, Moze v. 

Mosk (mpsk), V. slang. [Shortened from Mos- 
KENEEn.] « MoSKENEER V. 

X903 standard $ June 10/2 The practice of obtaining a 
living by professional pawning— known as ‘ mosking 
Mosk, variant of Mosque; obs, form of Musk, 
IVIoskalonge : see Maseinoi^ge. i 

Moskee, mos'keh, obs. forms of Mosque, 
lljIoskeiieer(m^kenI«u),v.r/a;/^. Alsomoscli* | 
kener, znoshkeneer, moskuicer, moskeexier. 
[Of Yiddish origin, f. mod.Heb. viashkon a 
pledge, whence pipp mishken to pawn (Dalman 
Aram.-nenhebr. fi^A).] irans. To pawn (an 
article) for more than it is worth. 

2874 in Slang Diet. 1837 Henley Villon's Straight Tip 
10 Fiddle, or fence, or mace, or mack; Or moskeneer, or 
flash the drag. 2890 Barrere & Leland Diet. Slang, etc., 
Moshkeneer. 2893 P. H, Emerson Signor Lippo xxii. 100 
He moschkeners ftorn twenty to thirty supers a week. 
lUIosker (m^'skw), sb. slang, [f, Mosk v. -r 
-ER 1,] One who ‘ moskeneers *. 

2883 Daily Tel. 9 July 3/1 The *mosker',,is, in slang ver- 
nacular, one who makes a living by taking advantage of the 
business incapacity of persons engaged in the pawnbroking 
trade. 2903 Daily News i !Mar. 6 There is an average loss 
to the pawnbroker on these unredeemed pledges, which are 
often bought cheaply and in bulk by the ‘mosker'. Then 
they are artfully retailed, one by one, and in the character 
of personal belongings, to unwary pawnbrokers. 

luosker (m/ 7 * 3 k 9 J), v. Obs. exc. dial, (Yorks., 
Line. ; see E.D.D.) [Of obscure origin.] intr. To 
decay, rgt ; to crumble or moulder away. Hence 
Mo'skered, Mo'skering///, adjs. 

x6x3 Capt. Smith Map Virginia 15 Some moskered shin- 
ing stones and spangles which the waters brought down. 
x63X T. Granger Comm. Eccles. xii. 320 The teeth stand 
thin, or loose, or moskerd at the root. 2642 Best Farm. 
Bks. (Surtees) 12a The first decay of wilfes is allwayes att 
the hearte, for they will roite, mosker, and bee holJowe 
within, soe that [etc.]. 1692 Ray N* C. IVords 50 To 

Mosker\ to Rot, or contract Corruption, perhaps from 
gathering Mosse ; as a hloskerd Tree, a Moskerd Tooth. 

Moskie, Moskuee, obs. forms of Mosque. 
Moskito, obs. form of Mosquito. 

Moskyta, var. Mesqdita, Mesquit, a mosque, 
lUCoslem, Blasliiu (mp-zlem, mi?*ziim,m2; s-), 
sb. and a. Also 9 (Mooslim), Moslim. [a. Arab, 
vinsliviy active pple. of aslamay of which the noun 
of action is isldm : see Islajl] 

A. sb. Onewhoprofe.sses Islam; aMohammedan. 
i6xS Bedwell Arab. Trudg., Moslim, or Musslimatt, . .is 
one that is instructed in the beleefe of the Mohammetanes. 
2788 (StBBON Decl. 4r F. Iviii. VI. 48 The Moslems soon 
found, that, .resistance was impotent. z8x6 Byron Siege 
Cor. ii, 'The crescent shines Along the Moslem’s leaguering 
lines. 2836 Lane Mod. Egypt. I. ixi. 97 ’fhe public worship 
of the Mooslims. 2842 — .<JrH^.iVrr.l.S9The Muslimholds 


MOSQUE. 

that he is to be admitted Into heaven only by the mercy of 
God, on account of his faith, 2877 J. E. Carpenter tr, 
Tiele's Hist. Relig. 99 The severe asceticism in which the 
I^loslims were soon to rival Christians and Buddhists. 2903 
p. W. Vo's.KE.s.x Cities 0/ India 111.66 All the Muslim wants 
is a courtyard with a tank for ablution [etc.]. 

The form Moslemia [repr. the Arab. pi. 
(oblique case) mnsliintn'] is sometimes used for 
the plural, and occasionally in error for the singular 
(with a pi. moslemins). Some writers have em- 
ployed the singular form as a plural or collective, 
2819 'T. 'Hove, Anastasius (1820) 1 . i. to Upon this principle 
they cringed to the ground to every Jloslemin they met. 
Ibid. ii. 41 The lion at whose roar Moslemen trembled. 
2835 Lyttom Athens^ (1S57) 1 1 . 147 They might have., seen 
j that opening paradise in immortality below, which the 
Moslemin beheld in anticipation above. 1840 Macaulay 
I Ess., Clive (1897) 512 The recurrence of this solemn season 
excites the fiercest and saddest emotions in the bosoms, of 
the devout Moslem of India. 2840 Carlyle Heroes it 104 
All Moslem are bound to study it [the Koran]. 2847 Disraeli 
Tancred v. iv. The Ansarey. .are not Moslemin. 2854 Mil- 
man Lat. Chr. iv. ii. (1864) II. 209 Jonas,, led the conquer- 
ing Moslemins in pursuit of the fugitives from Damascus. 
2903 Mission. Rec. United Free Ch. Jan. 23/2 A few Muslim 
and Hindus., were also present. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Moslems ; Mo- 
hammedan. 

*777 J- Richardson Did. Persian, A rab., etc., Dissert. 24/2 
An open scoffer at the Moslem faith. 2788 Gibbon Decl. 
^ F. Ixiv. VI. 294 The most powerful of the Moslem princes- 
2822 Byron Ch. Har. 11. Ixiv, The pilgrim, .gazed around 
on Moslem luxury, 2841 E. Robinson Bibl. Res. Palestine 
1 . 352 The tract around this tank [the Upper Pool!.. is occu- 
pied as a Muslim cemetery. 2877 A B. Edwards Up Nile 
li. 25 The mosque of Sultan Hassan, .. perhaps the most 
beautiful in the Aloslem world. i^sAthen^umj 15/3 
Whereof the Muslim writers, .of course say nothing. 1907 
Sir \V. M, Ramsay in Expositor Oct. 318 The lower town 
is now purely Moslem. 

^ The plural form Moslemin (see A) occurs 
appositively or as adj. 

2844 Disraeli Coningsby tv. x. The Moslemin Arabs. 
Hence Mosle'mic a. Moslesi a. ; Mo'slemism, 
the religion of the Moslems, Islam, Mohamme- 
danism ; liIo‘sleniite = Moslem sb. (in quot. used 
as adj.) ; Mo'slemize v. Irans,, to convert to 
Moslemism, hence Mo'slemized ppl. a. 

*777 J* Richardson Diet, Persian, Arab., etc., Dissert. 6/1 
Moslemism. <2^835 Motherwell Poet. JVks. 11847) 71 On 
thunders the might Of the Moslemiie war. 2845 E. War- 
burton Crescent ty Cross J. 310 These capiives are all Chris- 
tians when caught, but are immediately Moslemised. 2872 
T. L. CuYi.BR Heart‘Th. 82 Christ is in the Missionary 
Church. He is not in heathenism, or in Moslembm, or in 
Rome, x8o8 Daily Chron. 25 Feb. d/3 Colonel 'Protter 
remarked that the Moslemized towns were in advance of the 
pagan. 1903 sgfhCent. Mar. 387 The countries and peoples 
of the Moslemlc East. 

Moslemah, used erron. as a pi. of Moslem. 

2825 Scott Talism. ii, Dried hogs-flesh, the abomination 
of the Moslemah. 

DiXoslingS (mfj'zliijz), sb. pi. [? = ^mosselings, 
f. mossel, vulgar form of Mousel ?;.] (See quots.) 

1850 Holtzafpfel Turning, etc. III. 2080 Moslings, the 
thin shreds or shavings of leather shaved off by the currier 
in dressing cow, or calf skins. 187s Knight Diet. Mec/i., 
Moslings, the thin shreds or scrapings of leather shaved off 
by the currier in dressing skins. They are used in wiping 
off metals while grinding and polishing. 

Mosole, variant of Mausole, Mausolee. 

2663 Gerbier Counsel c tij b, A glorious hlosole. 
Mosolem, var, Musellim (a Turkish officer). 
Mosolyd, obs. form of Muzzled. 

Mosque (mf7sk). Forms: 4moseak, moseache; 

6 muskey, muskaye, 6-7 mosquee, 7 moschy, 
-ee, -ie, -ey, muskie, mos’keh, moskuee, 
moskz(e, -ea, mosquy, mozki, 7 mosquey ; 6-7 
moschea, 7 muskia; 7 moaquo, mosco, moscho; 

7 xnoseque, 7-8 mosch(e, 8-9 mosk, 6- mosque. 
[In i6th c. mosquee (later shortened to mosque), 
a. F. mosquee, a. It. moschea (whence G. moschee), 
a. Arab. masgid (so pronounced in N. Africa ; 
elsewhere masjid), f. sagada {sajadd) to worship. 

Cf. early mod.F. mosquetc, Sp. mezguita, Pg, mesguila. 

It. meschita (see Mesquita*}. Eng. writers have occas. 
used forms directly taken from Arabic, as Masjid, Mosged, 
Muschid. Some of the forms above are from Italian ; the 
precise history of the forms in MandevilJe is obscure.] 

1 . A Mohammedan temple or place of worship. 
c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxv. 114 paire tempill, whilk 
es called Moseak [ed. 1839 xxii. 232 Moseache!. 15x2 
Guyl/orde's Pitgr. (Camden) 50 The Sarriuyns wyll suffre 
no man to come into this place .. bycause it is theyr muskey. 
2544 in Lett. 4 Pap. Hen. Vllf, XIX. ii. 452 ('I'he Turk 
made offers in his] muskaye. 2552 Thomas tr, Barbara's 
Trav. Persia (1873) 10 He.. was lodged in an auncient 
Moschea. X58ST. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. i. xii. 13b, 

A very faire and sumptuous IMosquee. Ibid. Table 164 b, S. 
Sophia and other Mosques of Constantinople. 2603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (1638) 341 The Temple of S. Sophia.. (now 
reduced vnto the form of a Mahometan Moschy,..) is most 
beautifull. 2609 W. Biddulph in T. Lavender Trav. (1612) 

105 There is built in the place thereof [Temple at Jerusalem] 
a Muskia or Turkish Church.^ iSixPoecwks. P ilgrimage 11. 
xxii. § 4 (1617) 249 Demolishing their Moschees. Ibid. iii. 

IX. 325 Mahomet, .therefore appointed publike Prayers ia 
all the Mosques of his dominion. 2624 Sir T. Roe Negotia- 
tions (1740) 343 The building of so many Mahometan 
moschyes. i6a8 Robson News fr. Aleppo 16 The Courts 
of theu: Mos'kehs or Churches. 1632 Lithcow Trav. vl. 
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MOSQUED. 

270 TheViccario shewed vs a little Moslcee,keptbyTurkes. 
2648 W. Brovthz Palcx, iv. ir. 191 The daily denying my 
ransomer in the Mosquo of his adversary, a 1659 Osborn 
Obscrv. Turks Wks. (1673) 297 By which means such Baths 
and Ikloscos are erected.^ ai668 Lassells Poy. Italy n. 
(1670) 31 The great Moski at Fez. 2673 Lady's Cedi. i. y. 

§ 49 The present Mahometans.. permit none to sit in their 
raoschos. 1696 tr. Du Mont's Vo^. Leveuit 157 Sancta 
Sophia, which was formerly a Christian Church, and is now 
a Turkish Mosquee. 1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Lei. to 
Abhi Conti 1 Apr., They.. go to the mosques on Fridays 
and the church on Sundays. 1788 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. Ixviii. 
VI. 509 The same model was imitated in or royal 

moschs. 2828 Landor Imag. Conv., Soliman ^ Mufti 
Wks. {1853) I, 355/1 My commands arc, .. that praises be 
offered up in every mosk. 1877 A, B. Edwards Up Nile 
ii. 30 A Mahommedan mosque is as much a place of refuge 
and rest as of prayer. 1896 H. C. Trumbull Threshold 
Covenant i. iv. 37 A Muhammadan is ahvays careful to put 
his«ght foot first in crossing over the threshold of a mosk, 
b. The mosque : Those who worship ia mosques ; 
the body of Mohammedans. 

2779 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 270, I could not justify to 
myself to give to the synagogue, the mosque, or the pa- 
goda, the language which your pulpits so liberally bestow 
upon a great part of the Christian world. 1856 R. A, 
Vaughan Mystics 1 . 326 Those Sufis who proclaimed the dif- 
ference between the Church and the Mosqueof little moment. 

2 . attrib. (or adj^ and Comb., as mosque-lamp, 
•‘tower, worship', mosque-like adj. Also mosque 
Gothic, ?a variety of Gothic influenced by 
Saracenic architecture, 

2753 H. Walpole Let. to Chute 4 Aug., The style has 
a propensity to the Venetian or *mosque Gothic. 2900 
Daily Nevus y sis A *mosque lamp that is 14th century 
Arab work. 2857 S. Osborn Quedah xx. 274 In the centre 
of the town a *mosquelike building rose amongst the trees. 
2892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 224 At g p.m. a Moor 
ascends to the top of the ‘mosque tower and calls the hour 
of prayer. 2722 Shaftesb. Charae. (1737) I. 26 There is 
hardly now in the world so good a Christian.. who, if he 
happen'd to live at Constantinople, or elsewhere under the 
protection of the Turks, wou'd think it fitting or decent to 
give any disturbance to their *mosque-worship. 

Hence ZkZosqned a.j abounding in mosques; 
Mo'squelet, a little mosque; IVZo'squisli a., re- 
sembling, pertaining to, characteristic of, a mosque. 

2902 F. Thompson in Academy 12 Apr. 378/t The mosqued 
Cairene. 1888 CornJu Mag. June 374 A tiny domed mosque- 
let in a close-set hedge of prickly pear. 28x3 Forsyth 
Rem. Excurs. Italy 362 A roof hooded all over with mos- 
quish cupolas. 

Mosquet, obs, form of Musket. 

Mosqueto(e, obs. forms of Mosquito. 
Mosquottier, obs. form of Musketeer. 
Mosquetto, inosquit(e, moaqulta, variant 
forms of Mesquita, Mesquit, a mosque. 
Mos^uital (mfskr*tal), a. [f. Mosquit(o + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to a mosquito. 

x8^ Century Diet, s.v., Mosquital saliva, spoz Bmt. 
Med. yrtU. 6 Apr. 842/1 In support of the ‘mosquital origin 
of malarial fever’ Dr. King [in zSSj] cited numerous medical 
authorities. 

Mosquito (m^skrt^). Forms; 6 muskyto, 
mosqueta, 6-8 musketa, 7 muskeito, musceto, 
muscheto, muskitto, musqueeto, muskeeto, 
7-8 musketoe, muscato, musket(t)o, 8 moskito, 
muskeitoe, mosqueto, 8-9 mosoliet(t)o, mos- 
chito, musqueto, musquitto, 9 musquitoe, 
mosquetoe, 6- muskito, 7-9 musquito, 7- mos- 
qtiito. [a, Sp. and Pg. mosquito, dim. of mosca 
(:—L. mused) lly. 

Cf. F. moustique (whence Moustick Obsi), a metathetic 
alteration of the Sp. word.] 

I . A ‘gnat* of several different species of the 
genus Culex (esp. C. viosquitd) and other allied 
genera, the female of which has a long proboscis, 
by means of which it punctures the skins of animals 
(including man) and sucks their blood. 

It is now believed that certain kinds of mosquito are the 
agents by which the germs of malaria are introduced into 
the human body. 

V2583 M. Phillips in Hakluyt's Voy. (1589) 568 We were 
also oftentimes greatly annoyed with a kinde of flie,..the 
Spaniards called them. Musketas. x6oo O. E. Repl. Libel 

III. viL 35 He is like a flye, or rather, because he speaketh 
so much for Spaniards, a Spanish mosqueta. 1623 Whit- 
bourne Ncivfoundland 99 A very little nimble fly. .which 
is called a ^luskeito. 2623 G. Percy in Purchas Pilgrims 

IV. 1685 Their bodies are all painted red to keepe away the 
biting of Muscetos. 1634 W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. (1865) 
51 The fourth is a Musketoe which is not unlike to our 
Gnats in England. 1635 E. Terry Voy. E. Ituiia 223 In 
the night wc were, .very much disquieted with another sort 
[of fiyl called Musqueetocs, 2663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(1677) X2I Howbeit the Muskitto or Gnats pestered us ex- 
trcainly. 2672 W. Hughes Amer. Phys. 9 That very sm^l 
black and poysonous Fly, called a Muscato. 1674 Josselyn 
Voy. Netu Eng. (1675) 95 The countrie is strangely incom- 
modalcd with flics, which the English call Musketacs. xjoa 
C. Mather Ma^n, Chr. vi. i. (1852) 352 They were-. griev- 
ously infested with inoschelos. 2743 Lend. Mag. 396 Peach 
Trees., which are Nurseric.s of Muskctios and other Vermin, 
*747 Franklin Lett. Wks. 2887 II, 98 If a musqueto.. 
were to light on one of them. 2796 Stedman Surituim 

II. XX. 90 We were almost devoured by the clouds of 
gnats or musquitocs, which arose from a neigbouring marsh. 
2825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan I. 217 Kept awake all the 
night before by the wolves or moschcltocs. 2837 Landor 
Pentameran i. Wks, 1853 II. 310/2 The peopled region is 
peopled chiefly with monsters and moschitocs. 1858 Lytton 
Alice IV. ix, At Venice I was bit to death by musquitocs. 


2902 i^th Cent. Nov. 670 The great drawback to the far 
north of Sweden is the Mosquitoes. 

*739 (Fibber Apal. xvi (1740) 340 While these buzzing 
Muscatos have been fluttering round their Eyes and Ears. 
2863 Reade Hard Cash I. vii. 210 When a man has a deep 
anxiety, some human midge or mosquito buzzes at him. 

2. attrib. and Comb., as mosquito-bite, -season, 
-slmg^', mosquiio-bred, -free adjs. 

2803 Med, Jrnl. XIV. 123 Small lumps resembling ‘‘mos- 
quito bites. 2898 P. Manson Trop. Diseases i. 27 The 
*mosquito-bred plasmodial spore. 2904 Brit. Pled. Jrnl. 
17 Sept. 642 The measures taken at Ismailia, which have 
made it a *mosquito-free and malaria-free sanatorium. 2900 
Ibid. 20 Feb. 301 In Italy the ‘mosquito season.. extends 
from the first warm days of spring to the first cold days of 
autumn or winter. 2899 Allbutt's SysL Med, VIII. 798 The 
scar of a ‘mosquito sting. 

b. Special comb.: mosquito-bar a kind of 
mosquito net ; mosquito-bee (see quot.) ; t mos- 
quito-bier (? mistakeforntcr^t/f/tf-iflr) ; mosquito- 
blight, a plant-bug of the East Indian genus 
Helopeltis ; mosquito brigade, a body of persons 
engaged in destroying mosquitoes, with a view to 
the prevention of malaria; mosquito-bush, a 
West Indian shrub (see quot.); mosquito-oanopy, 
-curtain, a canopy or curtain of gauze to keep off 
mosquitoes; mosquito-flre, a fire to keep away 
mosquitoes; mosquito-fly, -gnat (= sense r); 
mosquito-hawk U^., (a) (see quot. 1894); (i) 
any dragon-fly which preys upon mosquitoes ; mos- 
quito-net, a net (of lace, gauze, etc.) to keep off 
mosquitoes ; so mosquito-netting, a coarse fabric 
with open meshes, used for mosquito-nets. 

1828 J. Hale Lett, fr. IVesi 227 The ‘musquitoe bar . . is 
a curtain, of the thinnest gauze, or leno, or some such slight 
fabric, which admits the air, and excludes the mosquitoe. 
2889 ^Iary E. Bamforo Up 4* Down Brooks 6s A section 
of mosquito-bar was tied over the whole. 2899 D. Sharp 
Insects iL 61 Some of these Insects [Melipond) are amongst 
the smallest of bees, so that one, or more, species go by the 
name of ‘ Mosquito-bees *. 1824 Lewis & Clarke Exped. 
Missouri (1893) III. 1082 The mosquitoes have been so 
troublesome that it was impossible even to write without 
the assistance of a ‘mosquito-bier. 2899 D. Sharp Insects 
11. 562 They are known as ‘Mosquito blight. The egg is 
of comparatively large size, and is placed by the bug in the 
stems of the tea plant. 1904 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 17 Sept, 631 
The operations of the ‘mosquito brigade were very largely 
devoted to treating cesspits which were the oreeding 
grounds of Siegoinyia. 1750 G. Hughes Barbadoes 169 
‘Musketo-Bush. This derives its name^from its either real 
or pretended service in driving away by its smell Muskeloes 
from bed-chambers. 2885 Cassells Encycl, Diet., *Mos- 
quito-canopy. 2810 Bowdicii Mission to Ashantee \\. xiii. 
43p They sleep on bedsteads encircled with ‘musquito cur- 
tains of bamboo cloth. 2826 J. F. Cooper Mohicans xiv, 
The smoke which settles above a ‘mosquetoe fire. 2802 
Binglby Anim. Biog.{iZiH III.329The‘Muscj^iieti>-fly is., 
a large variety of the Common Gnat. 2828 O. vV. Bridges 
Ann. Jamaica II. xiii. 130 Culex pipiens, the ‘mosquito 
gnat. 1783 P. H, Bruce Mem. 424 ‘hlusketo hawks. 2^4 
Neivton Diet. Birds s<ys Mosquitodiawk, a name in America 
for the species of Chordiles (Nightjar). 2764 Smollett 
Trav. xxiii. (1766) I. 354 Instead of curtains, there is a., 
‘mosquito net, made of a kind of gauze. 2840 J. B. Fraser 
Trav. Koordistan, etc. I. vui. 221 The bed being without 
curtains or ‘mosquito netting. ^1885 Encycl. Brit. XVIII, 
829/2 A piece of. .mosquito-netting made into a bag. 

c. Mosquito craft, small light vessels adapted 
for rapid manoeuvring. So mosquito fleet, a fleet 
of such vessels ; mosquito-built a., said of a light 
vessel adapted for being rapidly manoeuvred. 

2804 Larwood No Gwi Boats 18 Man and victual the 
Musquitoe Fleet (as Wit in its wantonness has described 
it),^ 2824 W. Irving T. Trav. II. 242 A little rakish, mus- 
quito-built vessell, that could run into all kinds of waters. 
2884 Pall RIall G. 15 Sept. 2/2 Have we a sufficiently 
numerous mosquito fleet of torpedo boats, steam launches, 
and picket boats? 

Hence Mosqui*toey,D!losqui’toish adjs., infested 
with mosquitoes. 

2857 Thoreau Plaine IV. (1894) 259 The bank would often 
be too steep, or else too low and grassy, and therefore mos- 
quitoey. 1880 Senior Trav. Trout in Antipodes 185 , 1 
was assured it was unbearably hot, muggy, mosquitoish, 
rainy, and stormy at Auckland. x888 Lees & Cluitbrbuck 
B. C, 2887 ; Brit. Columbia xxxv. (2892) ^82 Golden, .looked 
. .not nearly so mosquitoey as when we last saw it. 

Mosquito, variant of Mesquita, a mosque. 

Mosquo, -quy, obs. forms of Mosque. 

Moss (mps), sb^- Forms : i, 3, 6 mos, 2, 
6 mose, 4-6 mosse, 5 moos, mosh, 4- moss. 
[OE. mos neut.) bog (also 12th c, mose moss), 
corresponding to MDu., MLG. mos bog, also 
moss, lichen, mildew (Du. mos moss), OHG., 
MHG. mos (raod.G. moos') bog, moss, MSw., Da. 

OTeut, *mus(f^\ declensional variants are 
represented by Flemish mozo mud, ON. mose wk. 
masc., bog, moss, Sw. mosse mnsc., bog, mossa fem., 
moss. From a different ablaut-grade of the same 
root (OTeut. *meu5-, meuz-') are OE. mios (? masc.) 
moss (see Mese sb^), OHG. tnios masc., moss 
(mod.G. mies masc., ncut, moss, lichen ; in some 
dialects bog), ON. utyr-r Mire sbf Cognates 
outside Tent. (f. Indogcrmanic *mus-) are L. muscus 
moss, OSl. miichii moss, ?Lith. musai scum ou 
sour milk. The Fr. mousse fem, (Pr. mossa), moss, 
is prob. of Tcut. origin. 


All branches of Teut. exc. Gothic have the word or lU 
cognates in both the sen.ses ‘ bog’ and ‘moss ’(the placi). 
As moss is the characteristic plant of bogs, there is no 
reason for doubling the^ identity of the word in the two 
senses. Which is the prior sense is doubtful ; the feet 
the cognates outside Teut. have the sense ‘moss’ onlyU 
not decisive. The sense ‘bog’ is the only one known in 
OEl. ; but the use as the name of the plant (called in OE. 
meos) presumably existed in OE., as a late adoption from 
continental Teut. would be very improbable. The lalh c. 
northern form mose (sense 3, quot. C1150) is perh. adopted 
from ON. ; it cannot be the ancestor of the mod. form with 
unvoiced (s).] 

I, 1. A bog, swamp, or morass ; a peat-bo^. 

(Chiefly Sc. and north, dial.) ^ 

97S Grant in Birch Cartul. Sax. III. 646 Of tiere die in 
J?3et micle mos ; of mose in J>ajt sic. c 2260 [cf. Peat- 
moss x]. 237s Barbour VIII. 267 Apon athirsyde Wes 
a gret moss, mekill & braid. lni\ooPIorteArth. 2014 The 
mosse and the marrasse. 2485 Rolls of Parlt. VI. 382/1 Cure 
Mosse of Penwortham, otherwise called there the Kings 
Mosse, in cure Countie of Lanc^tre. 2486 Bk. St. Albiuis 
E ivb, Inmooreorinmooshehidyihhemfast. i53S(jovER. 
DALE Jer. xiv. 6 The wilde Asses shall stonde in the Mosse. 
*535 Stewart Cron. (Rolls) 1 , 19 The mos, the mure, 
the craigis, and the clewis. 2373 Satir. Poems Rtjtnin. 
xxxix. 347 He raid throw montanes many, mose, and myre. 
a 2706 Evelyn i.xviii (1776) 228 In many of the mosses 
of the West-Riding of Yorkshire are often dug up Birch-trees 
that burn and flame like Fir. 2790 Burns Tam o' Shanttr 
7 We think naon the lang Scots miles. The mosses, waters, 
slaps, and styles. 2810 Scott Lady ofL,i.y, With anxious 
eyehe wandered o’er Mountain and meadow, moss and moor. 
28x3 Bakewell Inirod. Geol. I1815) 259 The great moss o( 
Cree in Galloway lies close upon the sea, on a bed of clay. 
2880 Haughton Phys. Geog. v. 221 The White Nile takes 
its origin in a gigantic boggy plain or moss. 

"b. Wet spongy soil; bog. 

2596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 9 Scharpe and 
hard billis full of mosse, more and marrase. 1769 De Foe's 
Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. 7) III. 332 A Tract of (Iround full 
of Holes, filled with a boggy Substance, which in this 
Country is called Moss. 2773 Genii. Mag. XLIII. 265 
The Solway-flow contains 2300 acres of very deep and 
tender moss, 2887 Stevenson Plerry Pfett i, The road .. 
went over rough boulders, so that a man bad to leap from 
one to another, and through soft bottoms where the moss 
came nearly to the knee. 

2 . Border dial, [Short for moss-crop : see 6 b.] 
Cotton-grass, Eriophonwt vaginatum. 

2798 R. Douglas Agric. Surv.Roxb. xo8 Early in spring, 
sheep, in marshy districts, feed much upon Eriepkonwt 
vaginatum, called by the farmers and taelr shepherds moss, 
1893 Northumbld, Gloss,, Ploss, the first shoots ^and the 
flower stalks of the cotton grass, Eriophorum vaginatum. 

II. The plant 

3 . Any of the small herbaceous cryptogamons 
plants constituting the class Musci, some of which 
form the characteristic vegetation of bogs, while 
others grow in crowded masses covering the surface 
of the ground, or of stones, trees, etc. In popular 
language, the term is often extended to small 
cryptogams of other orders, esp. lichens and lyco* 
pods, and occas. to small phanerogams resembling 


mosses in appearance and habit. 

a, collect. Plants of this kind massed together. 
Formerly often referred to as a material for filling the 
chinks between roofing slabs or slates, or for stopping 
crevices in mill-dams ; also as bedding for cattle. 

?cxi5o Durham Gloss., PJuscus, mose. 1324-5 Durham 
Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 15 Mulieribus colligentibus mosse pro 
eodem [stagno]. 1353-5 Ibid. 557 Cum coUeccione Brueiaeet 
Mos pro eodem [molendino]. ? 1370 Robt. Cicyle 59 Fyftenc 
yere he levyd thare,Wyth rotys,andgrasse. andc\'^'lle fa^. 
And alle of mosse hys clothyng was. 1377 Langl. Z'. B. 
XV. 282 Poule primus heremiia had parroked hym-selue, pat 
no man mijte hym se for mosse and for leucs, 
Maundf.v. (1839) XXX, 304 The Walles ben covered alle over 
with Mosse. 2447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) s* A sparow 
fedyng hyr bryddes she seye In a nest made of mosh & 
cleye. 2483 Caxton.?/, IVenefr. 5 The mosse that groweth 
vpon the sayde stones smellyth lyke encense. isos Pfem, 
Ripon (Surtees) III. 267 Rogero Sclayler, 6d., tegcnti super 
cameram.,Sclaytston, j^d., ad idem opus, ac del mose, xo., 
pro dicto opere. 2523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 132 Croppe 
Uc. the trees] in wynter that thy beesies maye eate..tne 
mosse of the bowes. 2573-4 Rewtey Accis. (Fcuillcrat) 293 
Torchebearers vj attyred in Mo.sse & Ivye. 1588 Siiaks. 
Tit. A. 11. iii. 93 The Trees .. (jre-come with 
balefull Missel to. 2626 Bacon Sylva%z\^ Mosse isa Kinue 
of Mould, of the Earth, and Trees. But it may be belter 
sorted as a Rudiment of Germination. 1637 W. Coles 
Adam in Eden xv. 31 The last [sort] which is the Mosse 01 
a dead Mans Skull is oftner brought out of Irel.ind, then 
found with Us, 2722 Siv.Rvs.Spect. No. 5x4 r 2, 1 saw ^rce 
figures seated on a bank of moss. 2727-42 Chambers tycl, 
s.v., There is also a kind of greenish moss growing on human 
skulls that have been long exposed to the air, callM usnea 
humana, or muscus calvarius. The antients made a deal 
of use of it as an astringent, &c. 2763 A, Dickson 
Agric, IV. vi. (ed. 2)483 Moss is commonly ranked in Inc 
class of vegetables. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 270 Hence, ancle- 
deep in moss and flow'ry thyme, Wc mount acam. 1809 
Pled. Jrnl. XXI. 398, I packed it carefully In fresh moss. 
c 2830 Mrs. Sherwood in lloutston Tracis III. 8 Is it 
not a deal, a great deal to me, to see the one whom I love 
best in all the world wearing away like moss c 

ping rock, from trouble and from weariness. 2®^ SkeaT 
Uhlands Poems 312 On couch of moss sat AIcrliiL 
Jtg. 2559 Plirr. Plag., Dk. Sujfolk xx, ^MTiniung me to 
have brought the rcalme to mosse. 2679 C. Ncsse 
Christ Deo., Nobility .. is but the moss of lime. low 11 . 
More Apocal. Apoc. 353 The rest bong «p p.yt of Hat 
• •Christianity, but at best mere moss and filth added to it. 

b. Proverb. A rolling slone gathers no moss : 
used to imply that a man who restlessly roams 
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from place to place, or constantly changes his em- 
ployment will never grow rich. Hence, in slang 
or allusive use, moss occas. = money. 

[Cf. Cotgrave s.v. Mousse^ yajnais tn ite exieilleras 
iiiousset Thou wilt neuer grow rich; from the Prouerbe; 
Pierre qui se revitte iCaccueilU point de mousse ; Pro, The 
rollings stone gathers no ]\Iosse.] 

[1362, c 1460 : cf. Moss V. I a.] a 1541 Wyatt How to use 
the Court 4 On the stone that styll doth turne about, There 
groweth no mosse. These prouerbes yet do last. 1546 
J. HEY^voOD Prov.{iZ6'j) 26 The rollyng stone neuer gatherth 
mosse. 1548 Bradford Let. in Foxe A. ^ M. (1583) 1662/2 
A tumblyng stone gathereth no mosse. 1621: Sanderson 
Sert/t. I. 212 Some nien are ever restless, .. every new 
crotchet putteth them into a new course. But thes rowUng 
stones carry their curse with them; they seldom gather 
moss. ^^1635 Fragm, Reg. (Arb.) 48 He [Raw- 

leigh] foresaw his own destiny; that he svas first to roul 
..before he could come to a repose, and as the stone doth 
by long lying gather moss. 

c. With a and p>I. : A species or kind of moss. 
1562 Turner Herbal ii. 36 Lichen ,, cleueth vnto watery 

stones, or such as at the leste are somtyme .sprynkled wyth 
water as a mosse. 1691 Ray Creation i. (1692) 100 Such 
Mosses as grow upon Walls, the^^Roofs of Houses [etc.]. 
1785 hlARTYN Rousseau's Bot. xx.xii. (1794) 491 The Mosses, 
have leaves like the more perfect vegetables, distinct from 
the stalk. 1814 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles .xiv, On high Ben- 
more green mosses grow. 1849 Lyell md Visit U. S. (1850) 
II. xxxii. 215, 1 saw, on the damp ground beneath the trees, 
abundance of mouses, with scarcely a blade of grass. x866 
Treas. Bot. s.v. Mosses^ Small species of Sedum, .are some- 
times termed Mosses — of course merely on account of their 
habit. x88s Vines tr. Sachs' Bot. 903 Such as the Ferns, 
Equisetacete, the Mosses, and others. 

d. Applied to sea-weed. rare. 

2543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. (1586) 436 Coraline, coro- 
lina, is thought to be Brion, which is mosse growing to 
stones in the sea. x6ox Chester Love's Mart. (1878) 82 
Mosse of the Sea, and yellow Succorie. X830 Tennyson 
Mermaid 49 In the hueless mosses under the sea. 1895 
Mar. L. Pool Boss in Cliapbook III. 47S Granny often 
wheeled her to the breakwater where she could see the moss 
gathered. Ibid., The water had gone far out so that one 
could get to one of the ledges where the moss grew. 

4 . With defining word. 

American moss, the dried stems of Florida moss, which 
are used in upholstery; animal mass— moss~auimalt 
black moss^Florida moss ; Canary moss, Parmelia 
perlata, a lichen used for dyeing yTreas. Bot, x866); 
Ceylon moss, the common name for Plocaria Candida, 
which is imported from Ceylon with some other species 
{.Treas. £ot.)\ see also quot. 1889; tchin-cougU moss, 
i=:iChaliceanoss (Chauce 4) j cIut>-foot mosss=Ct-UB-Moss 
{Cent. Diet, X890); Corsican moss (^ee quot. 1866); 
film moss, Hymenostomum (Trea.'?. Bot.); Florida 
moss, Tillandsia usneoidcs ; flowering moss (/.S., (a) 
the creeping evergreen plant, Pyxidanthera barbulata\ {b) 
= mosspink (see 7 d); (r) Sedum pulckellum (Britton 8 t Brown 
Flora 1896-8); thairy moss, ? = /iax> moss (Hajr sb. 
10); fbead moss (see quot. x688); heath-moss (see 
quot. X753); idle-moss (see quot x866); Jaffna moss, 
Aleeiona sarynentosa, a dye lichen collected in Ceylon 
{/Treas. Bat, 1866); see also quot 1889; snake moss. 
Lycopodium elavatum (Treas. Bot., Suppl. 1874); velvet 
moss, Gyrophora murina (Ibid.); white moss, a name 
for various lichens. AlsoBEARD*;««f, Bo<3*;/wfr, Carrageen 
moss, Chalice moss, Club-woss, Horned moss, Iceland 
MOSS, hosomoss, etc., q.v. as main words or under their 
first element. 

1597 Hairy moss [see Golden a. 10 bj. xoio Chin-cough 
moss [see Chalicemtoss, Chalice 4]. 1653 Walton Angler 
iv. g6 White I\foss, \vhich grows on some heaths, and is hard 
to be found. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Heath-moss, 
Coralloides, in botany, the name of a genus of the mosses. 
Ibid. S.V. Heath-moss, Of the Cup-mosses, with less perfect 
cups, the following are the known species : i. The skewer 
Coralloides. . . It is commonly called horned Moss. 1796 
W. Marshall W, England I. 222 During the winter 
months, a West Devonshire Orchard. appeare as if hung 
with hoar frost ; owing to the white moss which hangs in 
ribbons from its boughs, 1857 Gray First Lessons^ Bot. 
(1S66) 34 We have two or three flowering air-plants in the 
Southern States,, .one of them is. .the Long-Moss, or Black 
Moss, so called. 1866 Treas, Bot, Moss, Corsican, a sup- 
posed vermifuge, once in some repute, but now almost ex- 
ploded, If genuine, it should consist of Gracilaria Hel- 
minthocharton, one of the rose-spored Algce, but for this the 
common Laurencia obtusa is frequently substituted. Ibid., 
Mass, idle, an old name for various tree lichens, especially 
those which are pendulous. i83a J . Smith Diet. Econ. Plants 
277 American or New Orleans Moss. 1884 Cassells Fam. 
Mag. Apr. 316/2 A new material for paper, .is the white 
mo^ which grows so largely in Norway and Sweden. 1888 . 
Florida moss [see moss-head in 7 d belou-). 2889 G. S. 
Boulger Uses 0/ Plants 50 Ceylon Moss, Jaffna Moss.. 
{Spkxrococctts lichenioides, Agardh) another of the Floride® 
from. .Ceylon, Burma, etc., .now used as a demulcent food 
jelly for invalids. 1890 Century Diet., Animal moss, 

5 . iransf, a. An excrescence or incrustation 
resembling moss ; esp. the mossy covering of the 
stalk and calyx of the moss rose. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 278 The Hedg-hog..is., 
beset., with sharpe thorney haires,. . and those sharpe 
prickles are couered with a kind of soft mosse, X837 T. 
Rivers Rose Amateur's Guide 6 The Double Moss Rose., 
covered with that glandular excrescence which we term 
moss. X864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 10 Coals, over which 
a gray, soft moss of ashes grew. 

o. Confectionery. (See quots.) ? Oos. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Moss, .. Also a kind of fine 
Sugar-Work, made by Confectioners, in Imitation of Moss. 
1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Confectioner, Pastils and 
Mosses which are sugar works that may be made m the 
season. 1841 Guide to Trade, Baker 6\ [^kes] Mqss.-^ 
Rub a little rout cake paste through a fine sieve, and it wull 
look like moss. Gently squeeze a little together, about the 
size of half-a-crowD, and h^e them. 


e. slatr^. (See quot.) 

1796 Grose's Diet. Vulgar T. (ed. 3), Moss, a cant term 
Tor lead, because both are found on the tops of buildings. 

III. Combinations. 

6 , In sense i. 

a. General comb., as vtoss-banh, -bound adj., 
-cart, -field, -fog (Fog sb^- 2\ -ground, -hole, -pit, 
-pot (=a hole), -sod, -traversing a 6 ]., -work, 

*799 J- Robertson Agric. Perth 494 He then digs a new 
drain at the foot of the *moss-bank. 1840 J. Buel Farmer's 
Comp. 206 If the land is poor, or *moss-bound. 1834 Brit, 
Husb, I. 165 A peculiar sort of cart, .called a *moss.cart, 
which appears to be admirably adapted to the application 
of marl . . to the surface of peaty soils. 1527 in Lane. Wills 
(Chetham Soc.) I. 25, 1 will that the seid John ha\'e.,the 
*mosse fylds..in the several! holldings of the seid John 
Dutton [and others]. X831 W. Patrick Pop, Descr. Plants 
Lanarksk. Pref. 20 Tracts of land,.. yielding chiefly Heather 
..and *Moss-fogs, such as Spbiagnums, Bryums, Polytri- 
chpms; 258^ CoGAN Haven Health {16^6) ss^ In Lanka- 
shire, in their *mosse grounds where they dig their turves, 
there is great store of it. 1746 Compl. Farmer s.v. Water- 
ing Flax, *Moss-holes. . frequently answer well for watering 
the flax, c 25x0 Reg. Burrough If. v. b (P. R. O.), Hey hille 
lyes betwix the scharthe H^^le and *Mosse pyttes. 1845 
Jane Robinson Whitehall xl. II. xoi What hath any of us 
done, that grace should come and lug us out of the •moss- 
pot into which we have strayed of our own folly? X844 
Stephens Farm III. 1038, 1 cover with *moss-sods (from 
the turf-banks) laid perfectly close, the shear of each fitted 
to the other. 1785 Borns Address to Deil 73 And aft your 
*moss-traversin Spunkies Decoy the wight that late an’ 
drunk is. 1799 J. Robertson Agric, Perth 509 Though 
*moss-work be laborious. 

b. In names of plants growing in bogs: as moss- 
berry, the cranberry, Vaccinhtm Oocycoccos; moss- 
com, the silverweed, Poteniilla anserina ; moss- 
crop, (a) applied to various species of cotton- 
grass, esp. Eriophorttm vagiitatum and E. poly- 
stac/iion ; (b) see moss-cont above ; (c) the tufted 
club-rush, Scirpits csespitosus ; moss-msh, goose- 
corn, Junctis squarj'osits ; moss-whin, Genista 
auglica ; moss-willow, ? Salix fusca. 

*732 J- Martvn Tournefort’s Hist. Plants II. 153 Oxy- 
coccus. .. Cran-benries, .. •Moss-berries, or Moor-berries. 
i863 Rep. U. S. Commissioner Agric, (1869) 178 Among 
them [rr. small fruits) may be noted .. mossberries [etc.]. 
1818 Hogg Brownie of B. etc. II. 269 He [jc. a hoar] found 
nothing to eat, save one or two *moss-corns [etc.]. ^1475 
Crt/A.ANg/. 244/2 (Addit MS.) A *Mosse croppe. 1696 Plu- 
KEUZT Opera Bot. (1769) ll.aor Juncus Alpinus cumcaud5 
'Lt'^QXxna... Moss-Crops Vestmorlandicis dlcitur. x8oS-x8 
Jamesoh, M oss-corns, Silver- weed... also csHl^dMoss-crops, 
and Moor-grass. 18x5 Pennecuiks Descr, Tweed. 53 note, 
Their [fc. sheep’s] earliest spring food Is a plant bearing 
a white cotton head, vulgarly designed Moss-crop. 1879 J. 
Lucas in Zoologist Sept. 356 Sheep feed greedily on the 
flowers of the moor-silk (cotton-grass), or, as it is termed in 
the dale [Nldderdale] * Mosscrops and cutthroats ’. 1762 

W. Hudson Flora Angt. 130 Juncus culmo •Moss- 

rush or Goose-corn. 1863 Prior Ptant-n. 154 Moor-whin, 
or * Moss-whiu, a whin that grows on bleak heaths and 
mosses. Genista anglica, L. a 1869 C. Spence Fr. Braes 
o/Carse {iZqZ) 6<i Lichen, and liver grass, And the *moss 
willow Curtain the narrow pass. 

c. Special comb.: moss-cheeper, (a) the | 
meadow pipit, Anthus pratensis’, (^) white ' 
winged moss-cheeper, the reed-bunting, Emberiza 
schceniclus moss-earth, earth composed of, or 
largely mixed with, peat ; moss-flow, a semi-fluid 
part of a bog or morass; moss-oak, oak-wood 
preserved in a black state in peat-bogs, etc,, bog- 
oak ; also, a seat made out of bog-oak ; moss- 
reevo, bailiff or reeve appointed to regulate 
claims for land on the mosses’ {Cheshire Gloss, 
1S86) ; moss-tenant, the tenant of a moorland 
farm ; moss-wood, the wood of trees found buried 
in peat-bogs. Also Moss-hag, Moss-trooper. 

X684 SiBBALD Scotia JUttsiraia ii. II. 22 Tiilinga, Tit- 
ling, or •Moss-cheeper, xgox Shooting Times 22 June2i/2 
The reed bunting is almost entirely known in the North of 
Ireland as the ‘ white winged moss-cheeper 2805 W. Aiton 
{title) A Treatise on the origin, qualities, and cultivation of 
•Moss-earth. x8i6 Scott Old MoH. viii. The hundreds 
forced from their ain habitations to the deserts, mountains, 
muirs, mosses, *mosS’Bows, and peat-hags. 2785 Burns 
Halloween xxiii, He taks a swirhe, auld *moss-oak, For 
some black, grousome Carlin. 2824 hlACTACGART Gailoz/id. 
EncycL (1876) 23 He claps his auld bum down on the mossaik 
by the cheek o* the chaumer door. 1552 in Picton L'Pool 
Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 59 *DIoss Reeves Thos Eyre Jno 
Sudley. 1799 J, Robertson Agric. Perth 496 The obloquy 
of beconung a *moss-tenant gradually became less regarded. 
1686 Plot Siaffordsli. 217 This *mos5-wood (as some call it) 
grew not far from where found. 

7 . In sense 3. 

a. simple attrib., as moss-bank, -bed, -root, 

1743 Collins Oriental Eel. iil 18 The violet-blue, that on 

the moss-bank grows. 1830 Tennyson Merman 39 Soft 
are the moss-beds under the sea. 1883 G. Meredith 
Poems 4- Lyrics 131 Rich with life as moss-roots breathe 
of earth In the first plucking of them. 

b. instrumental, as moss-f begrowit, -bordered, 
-clad, -covered, crowned, -inwoven, -lain, -lined, 

•f* -thrummed, woven. 

c X400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxIiL 150 It es all •mosse be- 
growen and couerd so uTth mosse and with hr oschez. i663 
H. More Div. Diahv. xxxiii. (1713) 507 Pkiloth.. . It was not 
still to have ly'n unpolished or Moss-begrown. 2849 il. 
Arnold New Sirens xxx. By •moss-border'd statues 
sitting. 2747 Ld. Lyttelton Mem, Lady 90 Or under 


I Campden’s *moss-clad mountains hoar. 2792 Mary Woll- 
I stonecr. Rights Worn. v. 253 •^loss-covered opinions., 
indolently adopted only because age has given them a 
venerable aspect. 1742 Collins Oriental Eel, it 24 Here, 
where no spnngs in murmurs break away, Or *moss-ci own’d 
fountains mitigate the day. x8x8 Shelley xiv, 

And hillocks heaped of *moss-inwoven turf, 1819 Keats Ode 
to Psyche 57 There by zephyrs, streams, and birds, and bees, 
The *moss-lain Dryads shall be lulled to sleep. 1727-46 
Thomson Stimmer62^ An ample chair, *moss-Iined and over- 
head, By flowering umbrage shaded. 16X3-X6 W. Browne 
Brit. Past. u. i, Each *njosse'ihrumb’d mourtaine bends. 
2779 Mason Eng. Card 111. 205 Their •moss-woven nest. 

c. similative, as moss-green, -like. 

1884 West. Daily Press 29 May 3/7 The rest of the trim- 
mings are in *moss green. 1648 Herrick Hesper., Oberan's 
Palace 42 •Mosse-like silk. 1881 Tyndall Floating Matter 
i6i_Patches of moss-like matter would appear here 
and there in the field of the microscope. 

d. Special comb. : moss-agate, a popular 
name for a variety of agate containing brown or 
black moss-like dendritic forms; moss-animal, 
-animalcule, a bryozoon or polyzoon (see Bryozoa 
and Poltzoa) ; moss-basket (see quot) ; moss- 
bass, ‘ the large-mouthed black-bass, Micropterus 
sahnoides' {Cent. Diet, 1890); moss-bee = moss- 
carder bee (see below) ; moss-box Coal-mining, a 
stuffing-box filled with moss, used in Kind and 
Chaudron’s method of sinking shafts through 
water-bearing strata; moss campion, a dwarf, 
perennial, tufted moss-like plant {Silene acaulis) 
with purple flowers, growing in northern latitudes ; 
moss-carder, also moss-carder bee, Bombus 
muscorum, a variety of humble-bee ; moss-copper 
(see quot,); moss-coral = moss-animalcule (see 
above); moss-fibre.«47m/. (see quot. 1906); moss- 
gold, a fungus, Clavaria muscoides', fmoss hair, 
hair resembling moss, * woolly* hair ; moss-head, 
a name given by the negroes of Charleston, South 

I Carolina, to the hooded merganser, Mergus cucul- 
I latus) moss-house, a garden shelter lined or 
covered with moss; moss-locust, an American 
' name for the rose acacia, Robinia hispida ; moss 
pink, a species of phlox {Phlox subulata), with 
dark purple flowers, growing on rocky hills and 
sandy soils in the central United States; moss- 
polyp « (see above); moss-rake, 
a kind of rake used in gathering Irish moss ; moss- 
seat, a mossy seat ; also, a seat artificially mossed ; 
mo8s-8tarch»LicHiuiN ; + moss-work, (a) de- 
coration resembling moss ; (b) moss arranged so 
as to form a covering. See also Moss-back, 
Moss-rose. 

*845 J. C. Atkinson in Proc. Berw. Nat, Club II. No. 13, 
132 Chert, hornstone, and •moss agate, may be found. xSSx 
Cassell's Nat. Hist. V, 269 The Bryozoa, or *Moss-animals. 
1890 Century Diet., *Moss.animalcule. 2858 Simaionds Diet. 
Trade* Moss-basket, a fancy basket for a room, conservatory, 
8:c., covered with moss. 1863 Chnmb. Encycl- V. 454/1 Oneof 
the most abundant [species of the bumble-bee] is the yellow 
and orange *Moss-bee {Bombus muscorum), the Foggie of 
the Scotch. 1877 H. Bauesaian in EncycL Brit, VL 63/1 
•Moss-box. X791 Charlotte Smith Celestina IV, xgr 
Lichen and *rnoss campion. 1853 Zoologist XI. 4097 A 
•moss-carders’ nest, x86i Percy Metallurgy, Fuel, etc. 359 
*Mos 5 <opper. In copper-works this term is commonly used 
to designate those accumulations of filamentous, or moss- 
lUce copper, which arc formed in cavities in pigs of certain 
kinds of regulus. 2906 Cunningham Text-bk. Anat. (ed. 2) 
514 The fibres which end in the granular layer are called 
* 7 noss-Jibrcs . .htca\x&^. .they present at certain points moss- 
like thickenings. 2887 Hay Brit. Fungi 217 Clavaria 
muscoidesy the *Moss-gold. 2689 Lond. Gaz, No. 2433/4 
Run away .. , a Negro Man of a Tawny Complexion, with 
•Mosse Hair. z888 G. Tru.mbull Bi'rd Names 75 The 
colored women often use a large bunch of ‘Florida moss’, 
Tillandsia usneoidcs, as a cushion for the heavy loads they 
carry on their heads, and 1 am inclined to believe that 
‘•Wo-ss-bead’ was suggested by ihb practice, rather than 
by any resemblance to moss in the bird’s crest. ? 1793 
Cowper {title) Inscription for a •Moss-house in the Shrub- 
bery at Weston. 1824 Loudon Encycl. Card. (ed. a) § 1816 
Roofed seats, boat-houses, moss houses [etc.], are different 
modes of forming resting-places containing seat& 2890 
Century Diet., *Moss-locust. 1856 Gray Man. Bot. (i860) 

332 Phlox subulata (Ground or *Moss Pink). 2879 tr. 
Haeckels Evol. Man. II. 369 The *moss-polyps {Bryozoa). 
1883 Fisheries Exhib, Catal, 195 Sponge-hook, *inoss-rakes. 
x8o6 J. Black Falls c/ Clyde iil i. 139 Upon a *mo»s-sea6 
Jamie sits alone, In pensive guise. 2821 Scott Kenilw, 
xxxiii, A grotto, ornamented with rustic work and moss- 
seats. 26x5 G. Sandys Trav. 181 The compand roofe 
adorned with *mos-worke and Mosaique guilding. 2648 
Herrick Hesper., To Robin Red-brest, I.aid out for dead, 
let thy last kindnesse be With leaves and mosse-work for 
to cover me. 

t Moss, Obs. [? A use of prec. ; ? or repr. 
some eastern word.) A * head * of raw silk. 

1753 Hanway Trav. ll. i. v. 18 The moss, or head of silk, 
often appears fair to the eye, when much coarseness is 
concealed under it. Ibid., A moss, which is about 60 inches 
in the round, can be most conveniently reeled off. Ibid., 
They generally comb the heads of the mosses to deceive 
the buyer. 

Moss, sh .^ Short for Moss rose. 

1837 T. Rivers Rose Amateurs Guide 8 The Perpetual 
White SIoss is a Damask Rose. Ibid. 9 The New Striped 
Moss has not yet bloomed here. 2869 S. R. Hole Bk. about 
Roses 103 He admires the.. Mosses, Chinas and Bourbons, 
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Moss (mps), V, Forms: 4-5 mose, 6-8 mos, 
7- moss. [f. Moss 

'1*1. intr, 'fo become mossy (in various senses). 
1362 Langl. P* pi. a. X. loi Selden MoseJ> }je Marbelston 
J>at men ofte treden. i:i46o in Q, Eliz. Acad. (1869) 39 
Syldon mossyth the stone Jjat ofiyn ys tornnyd & wende. 
1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 11. iii. 42 Sancho’s face moss'd, 
and hU chinne had a down sprung out. 

2 . To gather or collect moss. 

1700, etc. (implied in Mossing vbl. sB.]. 1895 Mar. L. 
Pool Boss in Chapbk. III. 480 Pve moss’d twenty year, 
'n’ I never slipped to speak of before. 

3 . traits, t a. To cover ■with moss. Obs. 

C1420 Pallad. on Husb. iil. 365 Do cley vppon and mose 
hit al aboute. Ibid.^x^ Bende as a bowe or vynes that 
men pleche, And cleme hit, mose it, bynd hit soft abowte. 
b. To cover with a growth of moss. 

1600 Shars. a. Y. L. IV. iii. 105 Vnder an old Oake, 
whose bows were moss’d with age. 1797 W. Nicol Sc. 
Forcing Gardener 17s Washing the branches and stem of 
trees, which are anywise mossed, with soapsuds and sul- 
phur. 1836 Mrs. Browning Poet's x. When years 

had mossed the stone. 1863 Macvt. Mag. Sept. 426 How was 
it [the island] lichened and mossed, ferned and heathered. 
Jig. x6^ Waterhouse Arms <5* Arm. 3 But when they 
are sober, learned, and useful!, to let them be Mossed over ’ 
with the scurfe of neglect. 1839 Bailey Fesius xxix. (1852) 
477 The world shall rest, and moss itself with peace. 

f c. To roof with moss {i.e. to put moss between 
or under the slates or tiles). Obs. 

1591 Churchvj. Acc. Muuhinhamptott In Arc/uzologia 
(1853) XXXV. 436 To William Webbe, the tyler, upon a 
bargin for mosing and tiling and pyniing of the cnurch 
house and pentises, vij s. 1657 Churehw, Acc, Prestwic/i 
in Ch. Times 24 Mar. (1005) 395 Pd. to George Milln’s son 
flbr mossinge the churcn 01. 06. o3. 1722 Churehw. Acc. 

Finghall (MS.), Pd. for liming & mossing y^ Ch’ch, xos. 6tl. 

d. To cover the trunks of (cinchona trees) with 
moss to increase the yield of alkaloid. 

1B63-4 W, G. IkicIvoR Extract fr. Rep. Govt. Chinchona 
Plantations § 35 With the permission of Government I will 
at once moss from 7,000 to 10,000 of our largest plants. 1876 
Encycl. Brit. V. 781/2. 

44. To remove moss from (trees, etc.). Obs. 

1677 Dadds Prognostication A vij. May. . . Weed your 
Hop-Gardens, and take away superfluous Branches, and 
Moss your Gardens. 1707 Mortimer {1721) 11. 78 

If the Moss is much and long, .it may., do well to prune otT 
the greatest part of the Branches, and to Moss the rest. 

6. intr. To work in a peat-bog; to cut and 
prepare peats. 1866 W, Gregor Dial. BanffsJu 115. 
Mossalagee, obs. f. Mussalchee. 
Mo*SS-back. U.S. Also mossy-, [f. Moss 
+ Back tb. ; ? orig. a perversion of mossbtinker.’] 

1 . a. A name for the menhaden or mossbunker. 
b. ^ A large and old hsh, as a bass : so called by 
anglers, in allusion to the growth of seaweed, etc., 
which may be found on its back' (C^«/. Diet. 1890). 

1872 ScHBLB DR Verb Americanisms 87 In the State of 
New York the same fish [Menhaden] appear under the 
name of Mossy Back or Alossbunkers. 

2 . slang, a. During the civil war in the United 
States, one who hid hin\self to avoid the conscrip- 
tion for the Southern army, 

1872 ScHELE UE Verb Americanisms 283 The Mossy- 
back. . .was the man of the South, who secreted himself in 
a remote forest, or an inaccessible swamp, in order to escape 
conscription. His name was derived from the quaint fancy 
that he was determined to keep in hiding till ‘ the moss 
should grow on his back 1890 Century Dict.y Moss-back. 

b. One ‘ behind the times * ; one attached to anti- 
quated notions; an extreme conservative. Often 
applied to the farmers of the Western States. 

1885 Boston (Mass.) ynil. 5 Mar. 2/3 Kverbody rejoices 
over the passage of the bill. . . We say everybody— we except 
a few intense mossbacks, who were known during the war 
as copperheads. 1891 C. Roberts Adrift Amer. App. 249 
He was followed to the very verge of the wood, and then 
the exhausted ‘ mossback ’ left him to return to the house. 

x885 iV. Y,S<di. yrttl. XXXI. 245 You visit a poor 
drunkards wife, and in comes the husband, peremptorily 
ordering you out of door, quoting the moss-back maxim as 
his authority. 

So Zkloss'baclccd, lUossy-backed adjs, 

1893 (U. S.) XXII. 121/2 Earth-worms, fresh from 

the garden, will lure many a mossy-backed hermit from his 
lair, speaker 17 Mar, 644/1 A few malcontents and 

moi>^hackcd mugwumps. 

Mossbunker (mp'sbrqkoi). Forms : S moa- 
banker, 8-9 mossbonker, 9 naoasbanker; 9 (in 
Du. form) marahbanker ; (in mod. Diets, masa- 
bankor, marshbunker, moraebouker, mors- 
bunkor, mousebunker) ; 9- moaabunker. [a. 
Du. marsbaukcr (Cormecly also of 

obscure etymology.] The menhaden. 

X792 (sec Menhadkn]. 1796 Morse Amer. Ceog. I. 222 
Mos>bonker. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. (1861) 264 A huge 
mossbonker. x868 W, Whitman Poems^Salut an monde 
145, 1 sec ten fishermen waiting— they discover now a thick 
scliool of mossbonkers — they drop the joined scin-ends in 
the water. x88o Gunther Fishes 659 The ‘Mossbonker*, 
common on the Atlantic coasts of the United States. 1884 
Goode, etc. Nat. Hist. Aquatic Anim. I. 569 This name 
IMos«ibunkerl..lhasJ evidently been transferred from the 
*Scad’, or ‘Horse Mackerel ..known to the Hollanders 
as. the ‘ Man.hbankcr ’ [x883 — Amer. Afr/irx 386 * Mars- 
bankcr*]. New Jersey uses the New York name with its 
local variations, such as ‘ Bunker* and ' Marshbanker*. 

attrib. i83i .V. Y. Times in Goode Amer. Fishes (i63S) 
113 'lhe<e smacks arc engaged In the menhaden or ‘ moss- 
bunker* fishery. 


Mosschette, obs. variant of Matchet. 

1827 Roberts Yoy. Ccntr.Amer. 36 We gave them IHoss- 
chettes (or G. R. Cutlass-blades) and a variety of toys. 
IlMosse. Obs, [G. measure.] (Seequot.) 
16x7 Moryson Itht. III. 235 Two small fennings for each 
Mosse or measure of wine. 

Mosse, obs. form of Mobse 
Mossed (mf73t),///. a. £f. Moss sb?- + -ed^] 
Covered over, or overgrown, witb moss. 

X744 Hanmer Shahs. Titnon iv. iii. 223 Those moss’d 
[1623 moyst] trees. 1830 Tennyson Claribel ii, At noon the 
wild bee hummeth About the moss’d headstone. 1876 Mrs. 
Oliphant Curate in Charge (ed. 5) L x. 240 Wild old 
gardens and mossed apple-trees. 

Mo3sel(e, -ll(e, obs. ff. Morsel, Muzzle. 
Mosser (mp'sai). [f* Moss sb.^ or v. + -ER i.] 
fl. One who * mosses* or roofs with moss. 

1708 Bnsiouj Parish Reg. 21 July in Sheffield Gloss. 322 
[Buried,] Edmundus Litlewood dc Totley, Moser. 

2 . A moss-trooper. 

1854 Denham Tracts (1892) 176 These gentry were also 
called prickers, riders,.. hogtrotlers, mossers, snatchers. 

3 . One who works in a ‘moss* or bog; one who 
is engaged in cutting and preparing peats. 

1866 W. Gregor Dial. Batyfsh. 115. 1B80 in Jamieson. 

4 . A collector or gatherer of moss. 

x88o P. FurnivallZ,^/. {RlSfi 5 Sept. 1895 Mar. L. Pool 
Boss In Chapbk. III. 478 Granny had no boat as most of 
the mossers had. 

Mo’SSery. A place where mosses are grown. 
x8os Scotsman 25 Oct. 6/6 Visiting the Botanic Gardens 
in Glasgow the other day, I observed in the ‘mossery’ 
..a peculiar-looking selaginella. 

Ulossfal (mp'sfiil), a. [f. Moss sb^ + -pl’L.] 
Full of, or covered with, moss. 

1862 Chb. G. Rossetti Goblin Market^ etc. (1884) 185 
Primrose and veined violet In the mossful earth are set. 

Mo’ss-gl^own, a. [f. Moss sbf\ + Grown.] 
Overgrown with moss. 

XT. . Metr. H om.^ extioxi MS.) in Archiv Stud. nett. Spr. 
Lv II. 277 A Mos growen wal he gan fynde be 5aie was 
wont to be. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. lY^ in. 1.33 Which, .tomhles 
downe Steeples, and mosse-growne Towers. 1820 W. 1 rvinc 
Sketch Bk. (1859) 4^ Every antique farm house and moss- 
grown cottage is a picture, 
b. Jig, Antiquated. 

1893 L. F. Townsend in J. H. Barrows Pari. Relig. II. 
i32t Dr. Channing. .saw, as he thought, the speedy, .burial 
of the moss^rown doctrines of Bible orthodoxy. ,1902 A. B. 
Davidson Called 0/ God viii. 215 Even the holiest things 
had become mouldy, moss-grown and eaten away. 

Mo'SS-liag. Sc. [f. Moss ii.i + Hag sb.i'\ 
Broken ground from which peat has been taken ; 
a pit or hole from which peat has been dug. 

x8i6 Scott Old Mort. viii, A sour fit o’ the batts wi’ sit- 
ting amang the wat moss-hags for four hours at a yoking. 
x8x8 — Hrt, Midi, xu, When I was in the moss-haggs and 
moors, wi’ precious Donald Cameron, and worthy Mr. Black- 
adder. 1884 Speedy Sport xx. 398 Concealing themselves 
among the moss-hags before daybreak. 

Hence Mo’ss-hagg er, adweller amongmosi-hags. 
1902 W. S, Crockett 6*c<7//. Country xvl, 412 A coveted 
sheltering place for many a poor oppressed moss-hager. 

Mo*saixy, v. nonce-wd, [£ Moss sb.^ + -fy.] 
trans. To make mossy. (In quot. absol.) 

xSzz Mrs. E. Nathan Langrcath I. 25 You may mossify 
and poetize if you choose. 

Mossiness (mp-sines). [f. Mossy a. + -ness.] 
The condition of being mossy (in senses of the 
adj.) ; concr. a mossy substance or growth. 

(1538 : see ^Iosiness under AIosy a.) 1558 Warde tr. A lexis* 
Seer, I. IV. (1580) 75 b, The firste softe haire, or mossinesse 
of the face. 1623 Bacon Ess., Gardens (Arb.) 561 That 
the Water be neuer by Rest Discoloured, GreenCj or Red, 
or the like; Or gather any Mossinesseor Putrefaction. 1725 
Bradley Fam, Diet. s. v. Oak, The frequent Mossiness of 
mo.-it Trees on the North Side. 18x7 Keats Spec. Induct, 
to Poem 22 Th' b.Tlf seen mossiness of linnets' nests. 1893 
Burrell & CuTneLL/ndian Mem, 175 A Himalayan forest 
is a wealth of leafiness and mossiness. 

Mossing (mp‘sig), vbl. sb. [-ingI,] The 
action of the vb. Moss in various sense?. 

1700 O, Heywood Diixr/Vx, etc. (1885) IV. 231 Sam. Stocks 
came a mossing. X856 Kane Arxt. Expl. I. xxvii. 355 All 
hands.. are out ‘mossing*. This mossing.. is a frightfully 
wintry operation. 

^ attrib. 1880 C R, KIarkham Peruv. Bark 329 This moss- 
ing process for renewing the bark 

Mossless (mp-sles), a. [f. Moss sbl^ + -LESS.] 
Without moss ; having no moss. 

x88o ‘ Mark Twain* Tramp Abroad I. 201 The mossless 
spou were places where repairs had been made by the in- 
sertion of bright new masses of yellow straw. 

lilosaoljee, obs. form of Mussalcuee. 

MOSSOO (masri"). A vulgar mispronunciation 
of Mo.nsieub, used in representations of illiterate 
speech or in derisive allusion to English patriotic 
prejudices. Cf. Mounseeb. 

1870 Miss Bridgman R, Lytine 11 . vi. 239 Vou pick out 
any Mossoo you like. 1886 Ash&y.Stcrry Minstrel 
08A stout fur-capped Mossoo. 

Moss rose. [Moss ri.l] A garden variety of 
the cabbage rose, Rosa cmliJoUa ; so called from 
the moss-like growth on its calyx and stalk. 

1*731 Miller Gard. Diet.. Rosa PrsndtuialiSt spinosis- 
Sima, fedunculo utuscoso. The Moss Province Ro.se.] 
*77® Reg, 1x8 Half a guinea for some moss roscs- 

x^ ^i-ERiDCEA'V/^x<Lt< 30 There.. she sate and stretched 
The silk upon the frame, and worked her name Between i 


the Moss-Rose and Forget-me-not. x888 S. Hidberd ia. 
Times 20 Aug. 10/3 To the question. .Is the white moss 
rdse becoming extinct? the proper answer is, No. 

MosaticK, obs. form of Maulstick. 

1638 Phillips, Pi. Mosstick,..z. round slick about a yard 
long, which the artist doth rest upon when he paints. 

Mo’ss-trooper. [Moss sb.^ i.] One of a 
class of marauders who infested the ‘mosses* of 
the Scottish Border, in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century ; a border freebooter. 

1631 Whitelocke Mem. 14 Feb. (1853) III. 289 The Scot.« 
in a village called Gedd:^d..set upon captain Dawson .ts 
he returned from pursuing some moss-tioopers. a 1661 
Fuller Worthies, Northumb. (1662) ir. 303 A spri'»" of 
these Borderers hath lately been revived (disguised under 
the new name of Moss-Troopers). 1803 Scott /. ux/ J/fiw/r. 
I. xix. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 294 A single troop 
of dragoons. .was stationed near Bersvick, for the purpose 
of keeping the peace among the mosstroopers of the border, 
b. transf, A bandit or raider. 

X70X Collier tr. M. Anton. 187 A fourth sort value them- 
selves extremely upon their Hunting the Sarmallan Moss 
Troopers. xSog W. Irving Knickerb. (i86x) 121 These 
moss-troopers of the east, xooo L. S. Amery Times' Hist, 
War S. Afr. I. viii. 188 Dr. Jameson and his band of moss- 
troopers. 

So Mo’sstroopery, 'the practices of the moss- 
troopers; mo'ss-troopinff vbl. sb. and///, a. 

1805 Scott Last Plinstr. I. xxi, A stark moss-trooping 
Scott was he. 1845 CK^ViVE.Cromwellfull.i^o RebelUoa 
.. with much mosstroopery and horsestealing. iSSx J. 
Russell Haigs v. 89 A moss-trooping and reiving race. 
1884 Gardiner Hist. Eng. I. 338 Still, the old mosstroop- 
ing spirit was not to be changed in a day. 

Mossy (mp-si), a. [f. Moss sb?- + -yi.] 

I. [Cl. Moss yAf I.] 

1 . .iV. and dial. Marshy, boggy, peaty. 

1596 DALRy-MPLE tr. Leslies Hist. Scot. I. 35 This land 
.. will be sax, sevln, or viii cubites bich of fat mo:>sie 
ground as glew, bot majst barren. x66i J, Childrev Brit. 
Baconica 167 Chatmos in tins shire is a low mossey ground. 
1792 Burns * Yon ivild, mossy mountains' ii. Not Cowrie’s 
rich valley, nor Forth's sunny shores, To me hae thc charms 
o* yon wild, mossy moors. 1796 Morse Amer. Ceog II. 
17s The rains of so many ages subsiding on the Tower 
grounds, have converted most of the extensive plains into 
mossy morasses. 1843 New Statist. Acet. Seotl. XIV. 120 
Many of the natives drink mossy and surface water. 

IX. [Cf. Moss IL] 

2 . Overgrown or covered with moss, abounding 
in moss. Also of a fountain, spring, pool, etc. : 
Encircled with moss; issuing from, or existing in, 
a moss-grown rock, etc. 

1563 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Muscosus, Soium wuscosutn, 
a mossle grounde. 2579 Lancham Gard. Hea/th {t63p 41 
The Mossie barke of an Ash. 16*8 \V, L[islb] tr. Virg. 
BucoL vii. 61 Ye mossy Fountalnes (L. muscosifontes] ami 
yee Hearbs which bee Softer then sleepe. 1663 Boris 
Occas. Ref. 11. ii. (1848) 18 To.. conjure up wormeaten 
Carkases out of their Alossy Graves. 17x2 Pope Messiah 
3 The mossy fountains, and the sylvan shades,. .Delight no 
more. x8i8 Shelley Woodman 4- Nightingale 23 
every bird lulled on Its mossy bough. 1873 Mrs. Ran- 
dolph W. Hyacinth I. 3 The soft mossy turf. 1885-94 R. 
Bridges Eros ey Psyche Oct. iv, Echo, sweet Echo, watch- 
ing up on high. Say hast thou seen to;day my love go by, 
Or where thou sittest by thy mossy spring? 

3 . Covered with something resembling moss; 
appearing as if covered with moss ; downy, velvety. 

13.. An Other Balade in Chaucers Wks.iis6i) ^4^1 
O hlossie Quince hangyng by your stalke. XS73 
ningham Revels at Crt. (1842) 58, vj paicr of Mossy buslnns. 
x6oa Dolman La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1618) HI. 796 Inc 
myrrh which heere wee haue..is blacke, and as if it were 
.*;corched, mouldy and mossie on the outside, x w W ilkins 
RealChar. 112 Bearing mossy flowers. 1837 T. Rivers^ 

A mateur's Guide s The Moss Rose, or Mossy Provence Rose. 

4 . Resembling moss; formerly applied to down or 
young growth of hair. Cf. Mosy a. 

*579 E. K. Gloss, to Spenser's Sheph. C<^.^May 187 
Young and mossie heares. x58sHiciNstr. Nomenci. 

x8 Ephebus. .a stripling, that bauing passed 14 yenr«, be- 
ginnetli to haue a mossie beard. 1698 Frver Acc. E. India 
4- P. 390 His Beard is Cut neatly, and the Whnkcrs kept 
in Cases,. .not so mossy or slovenly, as either Turkisn or 
Indian Alahometans. 1796 Kirwan AVe;;;. jV/'l (cd. 2) Jl- 
132 It (rr. malachite] is found either massive, 
x86i J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., CceUnt. Jz 
slender mossy threads which compose the connecting stem 
of smaller species. X887 D. MAGViRKArtMassagcu.{f:<i. j) 
19 The slrigil is a bent instrument in the form of a sickle 
mossy on its edge, and terminating with a handle at one ot 
its extremities, the other rounded off and mo^sy. 
i* 5 . slang OX jocular. Stupid, dull. Obs. 

1^97 Piigr. Parnass. il 168 Wouldc anie leaden Mydas, 
anie mossie patron, have his asses cars deified, let him [etc.]. 
*597 'ist Pt, Return fr, Parnass. 1. L iio Mossy idiotts. 
1602 md Pt. Return Jr. Parnass, ii. i. 574 Mossy barbarians 
the spectators be, That sit and laugh at our calamity. 

6. Comb., as mossy’chimied, 'footed, 'tinctured 
adjs. ; mossy-back, -backed a. (see ftloss-UACK), 
mossy-cup oak, the bur-oak, Qturcusimicrocarpa\ 

mossy atonocrop,.SVr/iW/7/<7z'r^(Syd.!:30C.Lcx. 1891). 

1694 Motteux IV. xxix. (1737) I*® 

chin’d Demy-giant. i832/’/<xw//V/^iJ5(Libr.Us<f.Ki5owI.J 
The Anierican *mossy-cup oak. xMj Meredith’ Woods oj 
Westermain 16 * Jlossy-footcd squirrels leap. Soft 
ing plumes of Sleep. 1728-46 Thomson Spring 38'x »• heny 
whitening down iliclr *raossy*linciurcd stream ’DesceDu* 
the billowy foam. \ 

Most (rapust), a. ipb.') .and adv. Formii: a- i 
micst, (mmsIS), Merc, and Kent, mfiat, 3 '.nuoat, 
2-5 meat, 3 raoaat, 4 moato, 5 Korfolk 



IttOST. 

0 . t north. mSst, (maast, mSsIS), 3-5 mast, (3 
Om. masat), 4-6 moste, mooat(0, (5-6 Sc, poet. 
moiste), 3- most; also Sc. and north, dial. 4-7 
mastCe, 4-6 may3t,.6 maiste, 4-9 maist, (9 
meast). [Com. Tent. : OE. m&st (Northnmb. 
mdst^ = OFris. m&st, maest, OS. mist (Du. meest), 
OHG. (MHG., mod.G.) meist, ON. mest-r (Sw., 

t Da. mest), Goth. OTeut. *maisto-, formed 

with superlative suffix -isto- (see -est) from the 
root of *maiz, Mo adv. 

The OE. Jiuist, the normal representative of the Com. 
Teut. type, has been found only in Northumbrian, but it is 
not certain that it existed only m that dialect. The ordinary 
OE. form (\VS. msest, Kentish mest) has abnormal umlaut, 
and seems to descend from a prehistoric *md'isty a re-forma- 
tion due to a consciousness of the grammatical relation of 
the word t.o,md Mo. The umlaut form survived, in the 
south, down to the isth c., but seems to have now entirely 
disappeared even in dialects. (The 19th c. northern form 
meast represents OE. mast ; the coincidence with the early 
ME. meast :-OE. mxst is accidental.) The establishment 
of most as the only form in the midlands and south was 
probably due to the influence of the related mo^ move. 

The southern form mosty occasionally spelt moisty was 
often used, esp. in rimes, by the Sc. poets of the i5“i6th c.] 
A. adj. (The senses i, 2, 3 express respectively 
the superlative of the three adjectival notions now 
denoted hy greats imichy and many^ 

1 . = Greatest a.y in various applications, 
t a. with reference to size, bulk, or stature. Ohs. 
ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 32 Socilice h^nne hyt wexa6 
hyt ys alre wyrte m»st. cizzo Bestiary $00 Cethegrande 
is a fis 5 e moste ffat in water is. 13.. E. Adit. P. B. 
385 pe moste mountaynez on mor i>enne was no more dry3e. 
Merlin xvf.-iso Kynge Clarion, that was the moste 
man of the hoste of alle the Geauntes. 1548-77 Vicary 
Anat. iv. (1888) 30 The braine is diuided into three partes. . 
of which the foremost part is the moste. 

-f b. with reference to amount or degree. («2) 
As superlative of comparison ; Greatest in degree 
or extent, often passing into * utmost’, ‘chief’, 
occas. used predicatively, (h) As intensive super- 
lative : Very great. Ohs, 

(a) t:8g3 K. ^Elfred Oros. iv. xl. § 6 ponne jefeohc 
masst wmre. cxaoo Ormin 5328 pe maste lufe he shaswebj* 
par patt anij mann raa^^ shaewenn. c 1386 Chaucer S^ks 
T. 191 But eueremoore hir mooste wonder was How h^t it 
[the hors] koude go and was of bras. 1470-85 RIalory 
Arllutr xvn. v. 695 The swerd fayled hym at his moost 
nede. CX586 Sanders in Hakhiyt'‘s Voy. (iS 99 ^ ’^ 9 ®> 

I had the Italian S: Spanish tongues, by which their most 
trafique in that countrey is. 1603 Shaks, Meas, (or M, iii. 

1. 78 The sence of death is most in at)prehension. 1702 
Echaro Eccl, Hist, (17:0) 609 The most imaginable fatigue 
and industry. 

{b) c 1380 WvcuF lyJhs. (1880) X74 pes prestis pat wole not 
helpe here maistris out of pis moste peril. 1479 J. Pasto.v 
in P, Lett, III. 266 , 1 wryght not so largely to yow as I 
wold do, for 1 have not most leyser. 155$ in Strype Eccl. 
Mem.iij^i) III. App.xliii. zx 3 So likewise is freewil a most 
untruth undoubtedly. 

c. said of a numerical aggregate, proportion, 
etc. Ohs, except in the phr. (Jhe) most part. 

Most part (without article) may be used advb. In quot, 
c 1205 the adverbial accus. mesten doel is used subst. as a 
nominative. 

c 1205 Lay, 7864 And heom sasliiche i-Iomp past mesten d<el 
com a lond. a 1225 Ancr. R. 330 Scheome is pe meste del 
. .of ure penitence, r 1330 R. Bbunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 
12839 In to pe most pres Ider pen sprong. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. The moste parte of the peple of the cyle. 

c 15x1 [see Deal sb.^ i dj. 1532 in T/utnes Cawdor 
ing Club) 15s The landis and barony of Schancar or the 
mast part thereof. 1579 in io//t ReP, Hist. MSS. Comm, 
App. V. 429 The most noumber shall have the choice and 
election. 1632 Lithgow Trav, i. 20 Blood-sucking Inquisi- 
tors, of which the most part were mine owne Country-men. 
1700 S. L. tr. Frykds Voy. E. Ind. 2 , 1 went and took a view 
of most part of Hungary. 

d. For the most part (also party, '\deal)\ 
usually ; in the main. + Also rarely without the. 

1387 (see Deal sb.'^ i dJ. C1400 Maundev. (1839) ^xix. 
294 Thei holden for the moste partye, the. .gode manneres, 
as men of the Contree aboue seyd. 1523 Lu. Berners 
Froiss. (x8t2) I. ccccxxvi. 746 Y« lorde of Coucy went to 
Mortayn. .and there refresshed hym and hjs company; but 
for the most partye he hymselfe was with the kyng at 
Turney. X545 Raynolu Byrth Mankynde 90 For the moste 
parte when there be two at once, the one is masculyne, 
and the other femenyne. i55x T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's 
Courtyer iii. G g ij, For moste part these kinde of in- 
iurious persons.. are menne we! stricken in yeeres. 1647 
Trapp Comm. 2 Cor. vli. 3 Such faithful friends are in this 
age all for the most part gone in pilgrimage. 17x5 Addison 
Freeholder No. 20 7 8 A House of Commons, which . . must 
consist for the most part of Landed Men. 1871^ Smiles 
Charac.mn. (1876) 220 Men of the greatest genius have 
been for the most part cheerful, contented men. 

t e. with reference to (a) power, authority ; {b) 
importance, consequence. Most master’, ruler, 
commander; also, one who is ‘master’ in a 
contest, etc. Ohs. 

C9S0 LUtdisf. Gosp. Matt, xviii. i Hia cueoende huelc 
wenes 3u maast is in ric heofna. a 1225 Le^. hatJu 816 pe 
meast kempe is icud & kenest of ow alle of pe crefc. c 1350 
Will. PaUme 2735 pe segges were a-slepe..al but pe mest 
maister. 1382 Wyclif Matt. xxii. 38 This is the lirste and 
the most maundement. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xx\. i. 840 
He that was the moost kyng and knyght of the world. 1571 
Campion Hist. Irel. iii. (1633) 9 Turffe and Sea-coales 
is their most fuell. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, i. iii. 149 
Shec’Ie. .dandle thee Hke a Baby; Though in this place 
most Master weare no Breeches. 
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ff. Const. 8«, 2^. Obs. 

^ a 1300 Cursor M. 205 How he pat o myght es mast Send 
in tiu erth his haly gast. c 1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. I. 
316 f^is Cesare was moost in generalte and larges, and pees 
of his lordship, c 14^ Sir Goivther 755 (end) Gyflf u.s my^t 
with hym to won, pat lord, pat is most of meyn ! Amen. 
*533 in Furnivall Ballads fr. MSS, I. 380 Wheron to rest, 
And build hir nest, God graunte hir, moste of might ! 

tg. Oldest. Ohs. 

c 1205 Lay. 11567 Mauric, pe msst of his childeren. 0x250 
Gen. Ijr Ex. 900 For he [Melcbisedech] was boSen king and 
prest, of elde most, of wit he^est. 

h. qualifying the designation of a person : En- 
titled to the designation in the highest degree. Obs. 

^ 0x300 Havelok 323 Godard was..pe moste swike,pat cure 
in er):e shaped was. 13.. Sir Beues (A.) 1611 The meste 
wreche of alle Wip a sirok me dop adoun falle. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 207 b/2 Fie hens thou moste wretcne. a 1553 
Udall Royster D. iv. xv. (Arb.) 66 The moste loute and 
dastarde that euer on grounde trode. 1605 Chap.man All 
Fooles Wks. 1873 I. 149 These politicians, .are our most 
fooles. 1624 Middleton Game at Chess iti. ii. (end), She's 
caught, and, which is strange, by her most wronger. 1690 
W. Walker Idiomat. AnglchLat. 439 He had been a most 
Mad- man had he stood against them. 

i. The most thing that, the chief thing that ; 
what . . . most. Obs. exc, dial. 

a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 65 The most thinge that greuid 
her was her good and gay clothing, c i4&> How Wise 
Matt taught Son 182 in Haz). E. P. P. 1 . 177 For deth 
ys, sone, as I trowe, The most thyng that certyn ys. 1474 
Caxton Chesse i. iii, Ryght dere lord and kynge, the grettest 
and most thinge that I desire is that [etc.]. 1835 D. Web- 
STER .Sc. Rhymes 4(E.D.I>.) 'The maist thing that troubled 
the bodies, I think was their hungry wames. 

j. f Most end {obs.'), most an end dial. [? OE. 
^mseslan ende, advb. accus.] : see End sb. 5 c. 

2 . With sb. in pi. (*p occas. with the) ; The 
greatest number of; the majority of. f Alost times, 
usually, in the majority of cases. 

a geo O, E. Chron. an. 894, & him mon eac mid oprum 
floccum sohte maestra da^a mice, oppe on dm3 oppe on niht. 
1377 Langl. P. pi. B. XIX. 150 And who pat moste maistries 
can, be myidest of berynge. 1473 Warkw. Chron. (Camden) 

5 Whereof the most peple were spry. 1579 Lyly Euphues 
(Arb.) S3 Vertue is harboured in the heart of him that most 
men esteenie misbapen. 1628 Bp. Hall Old Relig. Ded., 

I have passed my most and best hours in quiet meditation. 
1643 Trapp Comm. Gen. xxiiL 7 Abrahams behaviour to 
these Hiitites may shame the most Christians. X70X Tut- 
TELL Descr. 4 Bxpt. Math. Instrum, x Most Questions in 
Arithmetick. x 883 Bryce Commw.W. lx, 427 Party 
loyalty b strong enough, with most people. 

fb. Wiih'i^, in : Numerically strongest. 
1638 in \oth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 487 It was 

. ..igreed upon, by comon consent and mo»t voice in oppen 
coutt. 

3 . Existing in the greatest quantity, amount, or 
degree ; the greatest amount or quantity of. 

This use, like the corresponding uses of much and more, 
prob. arose mainly from the absolute use 5, with virtual ellip- 
sis of of. When used with abstract sbs. thb sense b hard 
to distinguish from the obsolete sense ‘greatest ' (z b). 

c 1380 WYCLIF 3 ”^/. Wks. 111.406 Bot moste harm In pis 
mater stondes in pis ; pat pel perverte po feythe of po gospel. 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. iii. 16 Of all angeb in bn'gbtnes 
God gaf lucifer most Hghtnes. 1502 Arnolds Chron. (z8ii) 
16 Our trewe men doo vs to vnderstonde that moost prayeng 
and leste profyt myght falle to the same cite and to me. 
1720 OzKLL Vertot's Rom. Rep. I, iv. 20 At those tumul- 
tuous Assemblies, .such had most Authority as could make 
most Nobe. X727 Swift GulliveVs Let. to Sympson Wks. 
1731 IX. 143 Have not I the most Reason to complain? 
1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. xvi. § 42 The work will. . 
have most power which was begun with most patience. 

II. absal. (quasi*J^.) 

4 ;. Absolute uses of sense i. The greatest persons 
(or, rarely, things) ; chiefly, with reference to rank i 
or importance. Usually in association with least. 
Now only pool, in most and least— ^ all without 
exception* (in ME. verse often as a metrical tag). 

c 1250 Gen. <$• Ex. 198 And for hb sinne oc he to munen, 
dat moste and leiste him ben binumen. 0x300 Cursor M. 
1659 P^ mast dun to pe lest Sal neper Hue ne fouul ne 
best, c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 75 We wol. .Chese yow a 
wyf , . Born of the gentillestc and of the meeste Of al this 
land. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. spb/x, Moyses..gadred all 
the most of byrthe. 1526 Tindale Hcb. viii. u They shall 
a knowe me, front the lest to the moste olf them. x6oo 
Fairfax Tasso viii. Ixxii, Enuenoming the hearts of most 
and least. 1879 Browning PheUUppides 78 Then prabe 
Pan who fought in the ranks with you most and least. 

5 . The greatest amount or quantity. 

CZZ2Z 0 . E. Chron.an. ioij,)>onne hi m^t to yfele Xedon 
hafdon. 0X200 Moral Ode 1x2 pe ffe lest wat biseio ofte 
mest. CI200 Ormin 15278 piss folic iss )ashesst,& tbs lott 
Addleph J>e lassie mede, Forr patt tegg hafenn allre masst 
Off flaeshess wille. ^1290 S. Eng, Leg. I. 3x8/671 

Ho-so hath of pe eorpe mest, he b slou^ as pe Asse. 1419 
in jr/f0/xrf C0a/<47r (Spalding Club) 6 To sel thaim to hym 
or toonyuthlr that wtl gif mast for thaim. x^oo-zo Dunbar 
Poems Iviii. 29 Quha mabt hes than sail maist repent. 1648 
Gage West Ind. 162 Four hundred Crowns had been the 
most that my old Predecessor had given yearly. Mod. This 
is really the most that 1 can concede. 

+ b. Const, genitive., . Only OE, and early ME. 

c 838 K. vElfred Boeth. xxiv. § 3 ForSxm past he piirh 
3 a:t maije masst bearna begitan. cx2oo Trin. Colt. Horn. 
169 Mest manne him gremede mid scorne. 0x225 St. 
Marher. 6 Ant tu schalt wummon meast wunne ant iveole 
wclden, 

fc. All {one's) most', (one’s) utmost. Obs. In 
quot. used ^vb. 


MOST. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xvir. 8x8 Quhen all thair mast assal- 
3eit thai, And the schot thikkest [wes] with-all [etc.p 
d. To make the most of (f to make most of ) : 
(a) To employ to the best advantage ; (^) To treat 
with the greatest consideration ; 5 ^) To represent 
or exhibit at the best or worst. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 13 He maketh moost 
of vs & cherysshelh vs. 1588 Marprol. Epist. (Arb.) 22 
Thackwell is.. permitted to make the most he could of his 
presse and letters, a 1627 Hayward Ediv. VI (1630) 73 The 
most [was] made of that which was true, and many falsities 
added. x66o Fuller Mixt Coniempl. (1841) 237, I always 
made the most of the youngest. 1727 Gay Begg. Op. i. iv, 
How to make the most of her beauty. 1859 FitzGerald tr. 
Omar xxiii, Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend. 
1891 Temple Bar June 167 He. .made the most of his 
opportunity. 

6. Governed by a prep, forming an advb. phrase, 
a. At moat, at the most (ME. atte meste). A 

qualifying phrase, attached to a quantitative de- 
signation to indicate that the amount, number, or 
quantity is the largest admissible. Also in wider 
sense, appended to a statement to denote that it ex- 
presses not less, but probably more, than the truth. 

C1300 St. Bratuian (Percy Soc.) 31 Ther thu schalt fourli 
dayes bileve atte meste. ^1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 947 
He spak y-now for oday at ^ meste. 1453 in Trevelyan 
Papers (Camden) 23 If the chaplen dy, elec another honest 
man. .within foure moneihis at the most. 1535 Coverdale 
Isa. XXX. 17 A thousand of you shal fle for one, or at the 
most for fyue. 1662 J. Davies tr, Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 
196 One degree of Longitude under the thirty seventh de- 
gree of Latitude,, .consists but of fifty minutes at the most. 
X756 Mrs. F. Brooke Old Maid No. 30. 177 After these 
entered a tall child, at most but in her thirteenth year. 
x 835 Law TVw^jLXXIX. 38/1 The duty of the magbtrate 
should be at most ancillary to that of the doctor. 

tb. For the most. For the most part. Obs. 
C1S3X Latimer in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1822) 1 . 11. 177 Those 
other, for the most, teach nothing, but that whych ys mani- 
fest in the Scripture. 1603 Shaks. Meas. /or M. v. i. 445 
They say best men are moulded out of faults, And for the 
most, become much more the better For being a little bad. 

i* e. "With the most. In the utmost degree ; in 
the greatest quantity ; to the full. Obs. 

c X20S Lay. 2547 Ah Menbriz dude vnwreste he wes swike 
mid pan meste. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 274 Now is Gij in 
gret tempest Sorwe he makcp wih pe mest Ip/S, C. Sorowe 
he maketh with the moste] Of Felice pat feir may. 0 1440 
Sir Degrev. 1404 Tber ware metus with the maste, I do 30W 
to wytte. a 1586 Sir H> Sidney Godl;/ Let. to his son 
Philip, Feed them well, and pay them with the most. 1628 
Gauls Pract, Theorists Panegyr. 10 Our gratefull acknow- 
ledgement of his Goodnesse, when it is with the most ; is 
but a slender requital) for bis Benefits. 

7 . (Construed as pi.) The greatest number. Now 
usually without article ; in early use most and the 
most were both common. 

a. The most numerous part of an aggregate 
specified or implied ; the majority. Const, of. 

X470-S5 Malory Arthur n. I 77 Moost of all the barons 
..assayed alle by rewe but tber myght none spede. X535 
Coverdale Matt. xi. ao The cities, m the which most of ms 
miracles were done. xs 83 J. OnKLi. Diotreihes (Arb.) 12 
The most of them woulde neuer deale in that lawe at home. 
i6zi Shaks. Wini. T. xv. iv. 594 For she seemes a Mistresse 
To most that teach. 2635 J. Hayward tr. Biondls Banish'd 
Virg. 173 Moste of the Fleete came lagging on by ones and 
two’s. 1687 A Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav, ji. 32 Most of 
these Divans have large Windows. 17^ /ml. Byron's 
Voy. round World 10 The most of the priests are negroes. 
2796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. vni. 63 , 1 looked over a 
number of fine portraits, most of them of persons now dead. 
1852 G. W. Curtis Wand, in Syria i6x We found a spot 
less dreary than the most. 1875 Jowett Plaloicd. 2) I. 9, 

I found a number of persons, most of whom I knew. 1882 
Stevenson Nezu Arab. Nts, (1884) 30 The moat of my 
patrons are boys. 

b. = Alost persons : the majority of people. 

i 6 o 3 WiLLET Hexapia Exod. 38 The most here doe vn- 

derstand this signe. X670 Lady Mary Bertie in \ith Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 21 Upon the Queene’s Birthday 
most wore embraudered bodys, 1791 Gentl. Mag. iifi 
A gentleman, .who felt the infirmities of age at an earlier 
period than most do. 1833 Ht. Martineau Charmed Sea 
I, Her indifference was towards . . most who crossed her 
daily path. 1852 M. Arnold Youth 0/ Nature 71 Sunk .. 
Too deep for the most to discern. 

B. adv. 

1 . As a superlative of comparison ; In the greatest 
degree; to the greatest extent, a. qualifying a 
verb, a ppl. adj., or an adjectival or advb. phrase. 

C893 K. >Elfbed Oros. x. iv. § i para nytena meolc^ pc.hy 
mKSt bi libba 5 . a 1200 Moral Ode 217 pe pe dep is wille 
mest, he haueS wurst mede. c 1200 Ormin 2395, & ^ho patt 
cwemmde himm allre maest Off all mannkinn onn eorpe. 

1390 Gower Con/. I. 238 Most of alle his hertc is set . . upon 
these grete Offices. 0 x4So.Mvkc Festial 24 For pat a man 
loueth most yn pys world, pat ys callet his god and bis 
mawmet. 1537 Wriothesley Chron. (Camden) I. 104 The 
Bi-shopp of Rochester . . had occupied preachinge most at 
Pawles Crosse of any bishopp. 0x548 Hall Chron., 
Hen, Vm 107 b, He., thought it most for his honor 
& profile. 1624 Caft. Smith Virpnia 3 The .soylc is 
most plentiful!, sweete, . . and fruitful! of all other. X723 
Dk. Wharton True Briton No. 26. 1 . 228 Their most 
oblig^ Creatures have shunn’d them most, 1790 Burns 
To Gentl. -who sent a Newspaper z How guess d ye, sir, 
what maist I wanted? x8s^ M. Ar.sold Scholar-Gipsy viii, 

For most, I know, thou lov’st retired ground ! 

b. Prefixed to an adj. or adv. to form the superl. 

For the conditions under which the comparison with snore 
and snost is used, see More adv, x b, c. 
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MOTATOBY, 


c 1*30 Mali STeid. (MS. BodL) 1 . 585 For J^ah he beo 
richest,.. he alre measte poure he him to were cheoseS, is 
him wel icweme. 1390 Gower Con/. L 52 The moste prin* 
cipal of alle. c 1400 Maondev. (1839) v. 56 This Weye is 
most schorl, 16x0 Shaks. Tem/ n. i. 227 Ebbing men, 
indeed (^Io'>t often) do so neere the bottome run By their 
owne feare, or sloth. 1613 Porchas Filgrimage (1614) 283 
Hee had some warres .. against the Christians, more vn- 
naturall against his brother, but most most vnnaturall 
and monstrous against his sonne Selym. 1617 Moryson 
Itin. 1. 146 The most sweeie walke that ever I beheld. 1725 
T. Thomas in Portland Papers VI. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
122 One of the Kirks most Commodious for its largeness. 
z8z8 Coleridge Lett. (189s) 698 These lectures will be_ found 
by far the most interesting., of any that I have yet deliver^ 
1892 Bookman Oct. 27/2 The most dogged of fighters, the 
most dangerous of enemies. 

c. prefixed pleonastically to the superl. of the 
adj. or adv. Now only exc. in illiterate use. ' 

C1400 Maundev. (1839) xxvii.279 The most fairest Damy- 
sellesthatmyghlebe. 1535 [see Highest B. i], 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 40 The three battels . . by him in 
his most yongest yeares so miraculously foughten. 1683 
Penn Let. cone. Pennsylvania 6 One of the most wretchedst | 
Spectacles in the World. 1878 T. Hardy Pet. Native iv, 
vii, I was always first in the most gallantest scrapes in my 
younger days ! 1881 E. H. Hickey in Macm. Mag.'^^Wl. 
236 My most extremest lime of misery. 

2 . As an intensive superlative qualifying adjs. 
and advs. ; In the greatest possible degree. 

For the ceremonial titles, Most Christian^ Most Honour’ 
able, Most Noble, Most Reverend, etc., see those adjs. 

1508 Dunbar Poems vii. 3 Most wj’se, most valyeand, most 
laureat hie wictour. 1536 Act 27 Hen. VJII, c. 42 § z The 
Kynges mooste Riall Magestie. ZSS9 Abp, Parker Corr. 
(Parker Soc.) 70, I ought and do, acknowledge ray most 
bound duty, to be a faithful orator for your grace during 
my life. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. v. 80 Ob horrible. Oh horrible, 
most horrible. 163Z in Ellis Orig. Lett. Sen in. III. 205 
To the King's most excellent Majesty. 1634 Sir T. Her- 
bert Trav. Z83 The rinde or skin peeles off most easily. 
x688 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Sen in. 111 . 316, I am, S^, your 
most affectionate friend and servant, Sunderland P. 17x0 
Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) II. 351 A most vile, stinking 
Whigg. 1775 Johnson Let. to EarlChester/ieldiu. Boswell, 

1 am. your lordship’s most humble, most obedient servant. 
1853 Dickens Let. 21 Sept., Ever.. Most affectionately 
yours. 1879 Bain Higher E^igl. Gram, X50 His argument 
was most convincing. 

1 3. Mostly ; for the most part. Obs. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 2x18 pis land lies mast vnto pe south 
per pe blamen mast er cuth. 1451 CArcRAVE Life St. Aug. 
(E.E.T.S.) 1/27 We rede of hym pat whan he cam to lerne 
dyuers sciens which were pan most in Greke tonge pat he 
hated pe Greke letteris and loued weel pe Latyn. 1523 
Fitzherb. Husb.%vs They vse most to pul them [i.e. certain 
weeds) vppe with iheyr handes. 1530 Palsgr. 598/1 Where 
kepethhenisresydence moste? x6os Bacon Adi'. Learn, n. 
ii. § 9 Although . . States are most collected into Monarchies. 
16^ Pagitt Christianogr, 1. ii. (1636) 72 Those that now in- 
haoite Egypt, are most Moores. 1726 Adv. Capt. R, Boyle 
(1768) 107 As to the Nature of the Inhabitants, they are 
most of a tawny Complexion, a 1734 North Lives (1826) 
in. 388 He took most to silence, ..yet, when he did speak, 
it was much to the purpose. 

•pb. Qualifying all. (In this use the sense ‘ for 
the most part* passes into that of ‘nearly’: see 
Almost.) Similarly everick inest, nearly every one. 

a 1000-1170 [see Auuosx i). a 1200 Moral Ode 7 Mest al 
pet ich babbe tdon bi-fealt to child-hade. cz2oo Trin. Coll, 
Horn. x8i Mast alle pe hund limen bersumie? pe onre 
wombe. asz^^An^.R. 88 Euerlch mest, haue 3 on olde 
ewene to ueden hire earen. CZ230 Hali Meld. 103 As 
gentille wirnmen mest alle nu o worlde. 1627 Sclater Exp. 

2 Tluss.vX. X2 (1629) 275 Wee are most all of Issachars Tribe ; 
therefore vsually choose callings of greatest ease. 

4. Almost, nearly. Obs. exc. dial. 

It is doubtrul whether this is not merely an aphetic form 
of almost (Sc. amaist) ; it is often written 'maist^ 'most. 

a. 1^84 hloNTCOMERlE Clierrie Sf Sloe 243 Sum tyme 1 
musit and maist gane mad. 1613-39 f- Jones in Leoni 
Palliuiio's Archit. (1742) II. 49 This Architrave returns the 
Comice most to the solid of the Pilasters. 1621 Lady M. 
Wroth Urania 541 Her forehead was most couered with 
her Hat. 1785 Burns Addr. Deil xvi, Ve. .gied the infant 
warld a shog, 'Maist_ ruin'd a’. t8oS Forsyth Beauties 
Scott. V. 344_ The distance of most three leagues. 1855 
Thackeray Newcomes xxv, Most everi'body's here. 1874 
J. W. Long Amer. iViid.Jbvjl Shooting 151 You ..wade 
out, most to the edge of the open water. 

C. Comb. : mostwliat adv., for the most part 
(common in 17th c.), also quasi-tn^’., the greater 
part of ( zuostwhen adv., most frequently, on most 
occasions ; moatwliere adv., in most ‘places. 

c ti 7 S Lamb. Horn. 137 pesne lehtcr habhiS mest hwat 
alle men. a 1300 Cursor M. 14571 pe freindcs hou has aur- 
quar. We wat mast quat cr t^i par. a 1400 in Hailiwell 
Kara Math. (1841) 56 A Tretis of Geometric wherby you 
may knowe the heghte, depnes, and the brede of mostwhat 
etthely Ihyngcs. 1494 Fauvan Chron. v. cxxxvii. 123 The 
kyngc kepte mooste what his paleys. 156a J. Heywood 
Frov. Pf Epigr. (1867) 164 Here and there sum: But most 
when and most where no sura doth cum. 1581 Mulcaster 
Positions i. (1887) 3 The parentes and freindcs with whom 
I haue to dcalc, lie most-what no latinistes. idea Carew 
Cornivatt 13 b, The Lord of the soylc is most-where allowed 
libertic to place one workman in euerie fifteene for himself. 
l68x H. More Exp. Dan. i. 5 That State. .being most* 
what supported by the Supreme Power of their Two Con- 
suls. X737 in rV. .y 8th Ser. (rSqs) VII. 405/1 Tliis Month 
W.XS moste hat inclin'd to wet and very changablc wether. 
Hence f Ma'stUodo [-nE,u>], supreme greatness, 
m.ijcsty ; M'ostncss, maximal sice. 

a 130Q E. E. Psalierxwm. 3 God of mastbede ponnered he. 
1674 H. Fairfax liuth .y Seiv. 09 From the leaslncss and 
mostnc;,s, not from the things themselves, it is, that [ctc.1. 


Most, obs. form of Must sb. and v. 

-most (moest, most, mast), suffix, fprming adjs. 
in the superlative degree (many of which are also 
used as advs.), is an altered form of OE. -mest 
( = Goth, -umist), a combination of two distinct 
OTeut. (and Indogermanic) superlative suffixes, 
-mo- (which occurs, e. g., in OE. forma first, 
hindema last, and in L. primus first), and -isto- 
-EST. Those OE. superlatives in -mest which either 
descend from OTeut., or are extensions of OTeut. 
superlatives in -mo-, are formed not on adjs. but on 
prepositional or demonstrative stems ; examples 
are gftemest (see Aftermost), firmest or fyrmest 
Foremost, intnest Inmost, niSemest lowest, ufe- 
mest or yfemest (see Ovemest), litmest or ytmest 
Utmost, ymest (= Goth, auhumists') highest; the 
only instance (among the words belonging to this 
primary group) of formation on an adj.-stem is 
midmest Midmost. On the analogy of these older 
words, the suffix -mest was in O E. used to form 
superlatives of several adjs. of local and temporal 
signification, as ladmest, siSemest latest, iastmest, 
westmest (also westemd), itorSmest, stiSmesl. 

In late OE. the adjs. in -mest came to be regarded 
as compounds of msest Most, as the frequent spell- 
ing -mxst shows. The subsequent history of the 
written form of the suffix coincides with that of 
the adj., exc. that the absence of stress led to the 
occasional retention of the spelling -mest (beside 
the quasi-etymological -most) down to the i6th c. 
In mod. English the formal pronunciation of the 
suffix is assimilated to that of the adj., though 
colloq. the normal pronunciation (most) is usual. 

As the superlatives in -mest, -most corresponded 
to comparatives in -cr, analogy led to the insertion 
of r or er before the suffix : thus aftemest was in 
early ME. altered to aftermest, and ovemest was 
replaced by overmost. In the 15th and i6th c. the 
suffix -most (interpreted as identical with Most a.) 
was added to many comparatives in -er, on the 
analogy of earlier adverbial formations in -more, 
as in furthermost, hindermost, innermost, lower- 
most, outermost, uppermost, uttermost. 

In ME. and modern English, the suffix'has been 
appended to certain positive adjs. ; to sbs. used 
adjectively, as in backmost, bottommost, topmost', 
and to advs., as in downmosl, upmost, hithermost. 

The restriction of the application of the suffix to 
words denoting position in place, time, or serial 
order, which existed in OE., has almost universally 
been adhered to in the subsequent formations ; the 
only exception, in a word that has obtained any 
degree of currency, is bettermost. The only other 
violations of the rule occur in mere nonce-words, 
as in the following quot. 

a x6x8 Sylvester Dcd. Sows. l. To Maidens Blush, Accept 
a Heart which to Your Highnesse owes whole Hecatombs 
of Happy-most Desires. 

Moatache,-ohium,-elioe, obs. ff. Moustache. 
Mostar-de-velis, variant ofMasTERDEVitLEES. 
Moste, obs. form of Must sb. and v.. Moist a. 
Moster, var. Moisture v. 

1367 Maplet Gr. Forest 87 The cricket . . He useth .. to 
dig and bore in the harde Earth and mostered places. 

Moster, obs. form of Muster. 

Mostesa, -tese, obs. forms of Mestizo. 
Mo3tie(k, obs, variant forms of Maulstick. 
Mostliags (mou stliqz). dial, [f. MOST a. + 
-LisG'b, -LisGS.] Mostly, for the most part; usually. 

i8ss Robinson IP/iitby Gloss. s.v.. It's mostlings rainy 
now-a-days, I think. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. I. 35 
That greasy green coat ye mostlins wears, xSSp Tennyson 
Oiud Boa 38 But Dicky, the Ghoast moastlins was nobbut 
a rat or a mouse. 

Mostly (mou'stli), adv. [f. Most a. + -ly -.] 
1 . For the most part; in the main. 

X59A Carew Huartds Bxatn. IVits 42 Mostly he made 
complemenU; of verses very well composed. 1627 W. Scla- 
ter Exp. 2 T/tess. (16291 42 Our Religion is mostly talke 
and discourse. 17x9 W, Wood Surv. Trade 82 The Goods 
after they arc manufactured arc mostly sent Abroad* 1830 
Carlyle Laiter-d. Pamph. vi. Parliaments, Twenty-seven 
millions mostly fools. 1904 H. Black Pract. Self-Culture 
iii. 77 A man whose mind has been mostly fallow ground 
will not easily take to the mental plough and hoe. 

+ 2 . In the greatest degree; to the greatest 
extent; most. Obs. 

1691 Emilianne's Observ. foiim. Naples 3x1 Those 
Women who mostly frequent the Confessionals .. become 
[ctc-l. X754 Shedbeake Matrimony (1766) I. 90 ll [the 
epithet) was applied to those Things which were mostly 
esteemed. 1768 IPoman if Honor 1 . 14 Children. .betas 
susceptible of any impressions,, .mostly so of good ones, 

Mostour, obs. form of Moistuug. 

II Mostra (mp'stra). jMtts, [It, a mart, indica^ 
tor, vbl. sb. f. mostrare to show.] A ‘direct*; 

; a small mark at the end of a line indicating the 
! note with which the next line begins. 

X724 Short Expire. For. IPords Mus., Mostra, U a little 


Mark or Character in Musick. ^1732 Avison Ess, Mus, 
Express. 131 , 1 have ventured to introduce a new musical 
character, namely, this Iklostra (V'} or Index. In nod. 
Diets. 

Mostre, Mostur, obs. ff. Muster sb. and v. 

Mostwhat, -when, -where : see Most C. 

Mostyrdewyk: see Musteudevillers. 

'f'Mosy, xA Obs. A dish in cookery. 

14. . in Househ. Ord. (1790) 460 Mosy for Soper in Semer. ‘ 
Take smale chekyns and chop hom [etc.]. 

Mosy Cm(?u*zi), a. Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 moosy, 
6moocie, 7, 9 mozy, 9 mosey, mosie, moosie, 
moozy, mouzy. [ME, mosy (? 0 E. f, 

mos Moss + -Y. Cf. Mossy a., which is a 
later formation with the same elements.] Downy, 
hairy ; = Mossy a. 3 and 4. 

1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 13704 Pyled and.seynt as any 
kaat, And moosy \v.r. mosy] heryd as a raat. 1559 Elyot 
Diet. s.v. Barba, incipiens barba . . a younge moocie 
bearde. 1570 Levins Manip. 108/^4 Mosy, puber. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens i\. Lxxxviii. 267 Dictam, is. .a hoate and 
sharp herbe,,his leaues be,. somewhat hoare or mosy with 
a certaine fine downe. 16x5 Crooke Body of Man 159 It 
is of a fungous or Mozy substance. ^ a 1825 Forby Voc. E. 
Anglia, Mozy, shaggy; covered with hair. The clown, 
who shaves but once a week, is of course very mozy when 
he comes under the barber's hands. 

Hence Sffo’siness. 


1538 Elyot Did., ////kt,. .the mosyncsse of the outwarde 
parte of fruites, ../«//, be also the mosynesse or softe 
neares, wbiche do growe on the beardes & visages of yong 
men, before that they be shauen. 

tMoti. Obs, Also 6 mote, 6-7 mott(e. [a. 
F. viot word, saying, motto ~ Pr. mot’Z, It. vioito 
(see Motto) popular L. *inottiim, altered form 
of earlier mtditim (Lucilius) uttered sound, cogn. 
w. mtttlJre, miiltre to murmur.] 

1 . A motto. 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Genirie 11. 7 To what purpose the cote 
of a Gentleman is manteled and doubled, why some b.'iue 
assumed motes or wordes, &c. 1593 Shaks. Lucr, 830 Re- 
proch is stampt in Colatinvs face, And Tarqvins eye male 
read the mot a farre, * How he in peace is wounded not in 
warre \ 1600 Acard in Hearne*s Collect. (1771) L 261 As 
for motts, 1 am of that opynyon that they took theyre first 
beginninge from men’s conceits of there being some speciall 
venues in them ; or from the etymologye of the>Te own 
names, 1603 Marston Ant, *5* Mel. y. Wks. 1856 I. sSi 
I did send for you to drawe me a devise, an Imprezyi, ^ 


Sinecdoche a Slott. 1659 Howell Lexicon, Let. Frem 
Prov., When you have cast an eye upon this Letter which 
goeth stuff’d with all Proverbs, old Motts, and Adages. 

2 . A word. 


c 1645 Howell Lett, I. ir. xv, 1 haue been long m the 
Survay of these [the United) Provinces., [and) will conclude 
with a mot or two of the people. 

II IMot^ (mt?). [Fr. : see prec.] A witty saying, 
[1631 Br ATHWAiT Eng. Centlew, 198 That Mot of the Athe- 
nians to Pompey the Great, Thou art so much a God, as 
thou acknowledgest thy selfe to be a man, was no ill saying.) 
1813 Jeffrey Conirib. Edin. Rev, (1844) b 345 Another 
mot of hers became an established canon at all the tables of 
Paris. 1861 Dutton Cook P. Foster's Dan. vii. At length 
the day came when the Chevalier had uttered his I^t mot. 

Mot 3 (*Tnf7t). dial. Alsomotte; andseeMonr. 
[?a. F. vzoUe hillock; also, ‘a butt to shoot at* 
(Cotgr.).] A mark for players at quoits. 

1847 in Halliwell. x8sx Mayhew Land. labour Aayn. 
to Corr. 2 Dec., In the Country the mark in Quoit playing 
is termed a ‘motte *. _ , 

t Mo’table, a. Obs.- ° [ad. late L. mdtabzhs 
(Vulg. Gen. i. 21), f. L. molare, fteq. of mmere 
(ppi. stem mot-) to Move.] (See quot.) 

x6s6 Blount Glossogr,, Motahle..^'naye% moving, still 
in motion. . 

Motacil (mpu’iasil). rare, [Anglicized form 
of next : cf. F. inotacillc^ A bird of the genus 
Motacilla^ a wagtail. 1828-32 in Wedctlu. 

|j MotStCiUa* (m^utasida). [L, mdtactlla \so.g- 
tail, perh. f. molare to keep moving ; according to 
Varro so called * quod semper movet caudam ’ ; cf. 
the Eng. name.] A genus of birds, now restricted 
to the wagtails, but formerly of wider extent; a 
bird of this genus. . , , , , 

1753 J. Hill Hist, Anitn. 505 The Motacilla, with a black 
breast. The common Wagtail. x 8 o 3 A, Wilso.s 
OrnithoLfiZ-^i) I, 256, I saw him.. pursuing what I loolt to 
be a species of motacilla. , 

Hence Motaci-Uid, -ine, -old adjs,,^ belonging 
to or resembling the family Afotacilhdsi or the 
sub-family Motacillinse, of which the genus J/oid" 
cilia is the type. (In recent Diets.) 
i* Mota*tioii. fa- D. mOtatim-cmi f. molare: 
see Motable <z.] Frequent movement. 

X72X Bailey, Motation, an often moving to and fro. 

Motatorious (mJutato^'riss), a, [Formed as 
next + -ous.] Vibratory, in constant motion ; 
applied to the legs of some insects. 

X826 Kirby & Si*. Entovtol. xlvL IV. 3)5 MoLilorio^ 
{Motatorii). ^ Legs, which wlicn the insect is .at rest, arc 10 
a perpetual vibratory motion. 

Motatory (mJ^u-tatori), a. Eat, [ad. mod.L. 
motdtoriiis, 1 . L. vibtdtor, .igcnt-n. f. viOtdre: sec 
MoTABfjj.] =» prcc. 

[1818 Kikbv & Sr. Eniomol. xxiil. (cd. 2) !/•. 
anienoT\egs..dcr\QrcCiuziedprilesfnotatoriihy Linnc.) 
Mayne Expos. Lex., Motatorins [Kirby),. .motatory. 
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Motazilite sb. and a. Also 8 

moatazalita, 9 motazslito, mutazalite. [f. 
Arab, imi^tazil seceder (active pple. of is-taza'.a to 
secede, 8th conj. of cazala to go) + -ITE.] a. sb. 
A member of a heretical Mohammedan sect, which 
denied predestination and the possibility of assign- 
ing definite attributes to the Deity, b. adj. Of or 
pertaining to this sect. 

1727-4X Chambers Cyct.^ I^loatazalites. 1734 G. Sai.e 
tr. Korati^ Prel. Disc. viii. 158 WaseK.and his followers 
being thenceforth called Motazalites or Separatists. 

Mote (mJ«L), sb.^ Forms : 1-5 mot, 4 moot, 
4~6 moote, 6 moot, moit, motte, 6-7 moate, 
(?moth), 6-8 moat, 7 mothe, mott, 9 (sense 
3 b) moit, moiet, 4- mote. [OE. mot neut. (dat. 
mole)f perh. cogn, w. Du. mot dust from turf, saw- 
dust, grit (MDu. found only in combs, steenmot^ 
tiirfmot)^ also fine rain, LG. (EFris.) mtU dust, 
grit ; connexion with Smut is possible. With 
sense 3 b cf. Sp. mota.^ knot in cloth, which how- 
ever is of uncertain origin.] 

1 . A particle of dust ; esp. one of the innumerable 
minute specks seen floating in the sunbeam ; an 
irritating particle in the eye or throat. 

A mote in the eye’, often (a) with allusion to JTatt. 
vii.3, a relatively trifling fault observed in another person 
by one who ignores a greater fault of his own (cf. Beam 

3 c); t (^) a cause of irritation or annoyance. 
c xooo Ag^s. Gasp. ^lalt. vii. 3 To hwi ^esihst niot 

on hi'>es b»ol>er ejan. cioso ycc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 355/24 
Ato/iio, mote. 1340 Ayenh. 175 pet y-zyeb bet mot me be 
obres eje. c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints xx. (Blasius) 345 Quha- 
sa-euire in bare throt seknes has, awne ore mot (etc.J. Ibid, 
xxviii. {,btargare() 494 As motis ar in Sown-beme fare. 
248X Caxtos Reynard (Arb.) 84 What man loked in the 
glasse had he ony dissease of prickyng or motes smarte or 
perles in his eyen he shold be anon heled of it. 15x3 
d^ucist Direction 66 Quhilk in myne E faststaris 
a moit to spy. 1346 Bale isi Exam. Anne Askcio atb, 
Johan Frith is a great moate in their eyes. 2563 T. Gale 
.Antidot. II. 8 Pouders..made subtile and fyne lyke mootes 
of the sonne, as they call them. 1627 Aqp. Abbot in Rushw. 
Hist. Cell. (1659) 1. 454 The first of these is Sir Dudley 
Diggs, a very great Mote in the Dukes Eye, as I am in- 
formed. x^a Milton Penseroso 8 As the gay motes that 
people the Sun Beams. 2789 W. Buchan Dam. Med. (ijqo) 
259 Sometimes he imagines his eyes are full of motes. x8ao 
Helena Wells Constaniia Nrtnlle (ed. «) II. 243 He 
pretended to shew to his brethren the moat that he had 
discovered in their’s. 1822 Shelley Hellas 781 All that it 
inherits Ai e motes of a sick eye, bubbles and dreams. x83o 
W. Wallace Epicureanism viii. 192 Moving freely about 
like the motes we see in the sunbeam. 

b. A minute solid particle of foreign matter in 
food or drink. ?Now chiefly dial, t To tna/ce no 
motes of’, not to scruple at. 

c X290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 284/204 And Ine blessede nou^t mi 
drinke: and a swuch mot bare was Inne, And with fat 
drinke b^t icb dronk: it schet me sone wlth-lnne. <1x460 
J. Russell Nurture Ne put youre fyngurs in the 
cuppe mootes for to seche. 28x6 ScoTTAnt/^. xxiii, I ne’er 
noticed it afore, and it’s nae sic mote neither but what ane 
might see it in their parritch. 1842 J. Aiton Domest, Econ. 
(1857) 221 A corn sickle is then drawn through the butter 
several cross ways, in order to take out any hairs that may 
remain in it; and if any other motes appear, they are also 
taken out. 

Jig, 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1664) 1x4, I speak it for 
your encouragement, that ye may make the best out of 
your joyes ye can, albeit ye finde them mixed with moles. 
1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 422 Some made no 
motls of it to subscryve simplie and absolutelie. 1822 
Galt Sir A. Wylie I. vii. 51 The ragged coat o' the callant 
was ne’er a mot in the man's marriage. 

f c. A minute particle of anything, an atom ; 
something very minute or trivial, a trifle, (Ab/) a 
mote : (not) a jot. Obs. 

a 1300 Body 4 Soul 266 in Map's Poems (Camden) 343 
That no mon cou nou fynden a mote Of hem, ne of mooder 
that hem bar. C1374 Chaucer Troylns 111. 1554^1603) It 
myghie nought a luot in bat suffise. c 14x2 Hoccleve De 
Reg. Princ. 943 Hat wold I rekke as mochel as a mote. 
c 1550 Bale K, Johan 1826 Whie wert ihu cast in preson? 
..For conjurynge, calkynge, and coynynge of newe grotes, 
P'or clippynge of nobles, with such lyke pratye motes. 
x6ix Beau.m. & Fl. Maids Trag. ii. i, Let me know ihe 
man that wrongs me so, That I may cut his body into 
motes. 1632 Massinger City Madam v. iii, I presume the 
sight Would move you to compassion. Luke. Not a mote. 
1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. iMilky Where not the least 
hlote of any Filth may by any means appear. 

t d. = Atom 3. Obs. 

2580 Sm E. Dyer Prayse 0/ Nothing Poems (Grosart) 75 
For whilst they traueyled (Curiositie being their guide) to 
find out in the numbers of Pythagoras the moets of Epi- 
cure [etc.]. x6ox Holland Pliny \\. 136 He saith that this 
diuersiiie proceedeth from those little moles or bodies that 
go to the making of all things. 

+ 2 . A spot, a blemisli. Obs. 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. A. 763 For mote ne spot is non in bf* 
<■1485 Digby Myst. (1882) iv. 1329 In your conscience.. Is 
no^t so great mot. 1530 Palsgr. 246/2 Mote on a gowne 
or garment, povtie. c 1585 C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxix. iii. 
Mole, nor spott, nor least disgrace, But for thee, could 
taint my face. 2599 Shaks. Hen. f', iv. i. 189 Therefore 
should euery Souldier. .wash eiiery* Moth out of his Con- 
science. a 17x1 Ken Hymns E’oang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 71 
In your bright souls endure no wilful Mote, 

1 3 . a. A tuft of wool forming the nap on cloth. 

2583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 779 in Satir. Poems Reform.^ 
To sponge his cloak durst not be done. It hurte the woole, 
and wrought it bair, Puldoff the mottes, and did no mair. 
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b. An imperfection in wool. 

2852 CataU Gi. Exhib. II. 490 Burry and motey wool, 
with the same cleaned from the burs and motes, 2879 Cas- 
sell's Techn. Educ. IV. 340/1 Many wools contain peculiar 
seeds called ‘ burrs* and * moiets* very difficult 10 remove, 
as they are covered with prickles. 1903 F. M. Lupton in 
En^. Dial. Diet., Moit, the seed of an Australasian plant^ 
which clings to wool, and Ls unravelled by the scribbler, 
without being separated from the wool. 

4 . * A single straw or a single Stalk of hay ; apart 
of a single straw ; a slender twig* (E.D.D.). Now 
only diai. 

2578 Lyte Dodoens iv, xiii. 467 Otes..in grassie leaues, 
and knotiie straw or motes, are somwbai like to wheate. 
2747 Gould Eug. Ants 69 The Hill Ants collect a vast 
Quantity of Pieces of dry Sticks, Chips, Straw-Motes, and 
other Rubbish. . 

b, Mining. (See qiiot. 1S83.) 

2882 in Raymond Mining Gloss. 2B83 Greslev Gloss. 
Coal Mining 171 Mote ox Moat, a straw filled with gun- 
powder for igniting a shot. 

5. Comb, 

2592 Nashe Four Lett. Coufut. H 2, Thou impotent 
moate-calching carper. 

Mote (m^ut), Obs. Hist. Forms: 3-7, 
9 mote, 5, 8 mot, 9 arch. moat(e. [ME. niotc, a. 
OF. mote, motte clod, hillock, mound, castle-hill, 
castle (mod.F. motte clod, mound), whence med.L. 
inota, motia, MDu. mote mound, castle-hill, castle ; 
cf. Pr. moia (Levy) hill, castle, Sp. mota embank- 
ment, dam, Pg. 7uota terrace, rampart, dam ; the 
It. tnotta (obs.) landslip, and mota mud, are com- 
monly cited as cognate, but this is doubtful. See 
Moat r 3 .i, which seems to be orig. the same word. 

The Rom. word is commonly supposed to be of Teut. 
origin ; cf. Mid.Ger. juot moor, bog, HG- dial, mott peaty 
soil, peat, stack of peats (?<x)gn. w. Eng. Mud).] 

1 . A mound, eminence, hill, esp. as the seat of a 
camp, city, castle, foit, or other building; also, an 
embankment. 

<22272 Lune Ron 121 in O. E. Misc. 97 Hit stont vppon 
a treowemote bar hit neuer trukenescha). ^^1330 R.Brunne 
Chron. (i8io) 165 Doun of the kastelle mote Isaac doubter 
cam, & felle R. to fote gretand. 1419 in Surtees P/isc. 
(i838) 14 That naneentir. .todefoulethe wallesnathe moles, 
hot ihay that has taken tham to ferme, the whilke sail kytte 
tlie herbage that grewys apon the mote. 2533 Bellenden 
Liuy y. xvii. (S. T. S.) 11. ao6 Ane litill mote [L. editus 
locus] in quhilk was laid ane buschement full of armit men. 
c 2630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 225 (1810) 241 Above the clifis 
appear the banks and motes rudely cast up, called Chvelly 
Di/it's. 2768 Ross Helenore ni. 116 Frae aff a rising mot. 
He cry'd to stop, an* crying stampt the ground. Until the 
hillock gae a trembling sound. 

t b. poet. A castle, fortress ; a city. Obs, 

23. . E. E. Allit, P, A. 936 pat mole pou menez in ludy 
londe, pat is he cite pat [etc.]. 13.. Gaw. 4- Gr. Ktii. 635 
Voyded of vche vylany, wyth vertuez ennourned in mole, 
<x 1400 Min, Poems Jr. Vernon PIS, 489/273 Bohe pe Mot 
and pe molde Schon at on red golde. 

2 . A barrow, tumulus. 

Z523 Douglas ^neis vn. 1 13 Enee. . Apon the sepulture, 
as custum was and gtse, An hepe of erd and Utle mole gart 
wprai^e. 1724 Pfaejarlane's Geog. Collect. (S. H. S. 1906) 
I. 3 Hard by this Church. .stands a remarkable artificial 
Mote or Httle hill rising up like a Piratnide. 2886 G. T. 
Stokes irel, 4- Celtic Ch, (1888) 72 The interior chamber of 
the New Grange Moat. 

Mote moot, sb, Hmiting. Obs. exc. arch. 
Forms: 4 moot, 4-6 mote, 4, 7 mot, 5 ?motye, 
6 mott, 8~9 arch, moot, 9 arch. mot. [a. F. 
mol (see Mot I), similarly used in French hunting.] 
A note of a horn or bugle. 

23. . Gttw. 4- Gr. Kni. 1364 Baldely pay blw prys. .Strak- 
ande ful stoutly mony slif motez. c 23^ Chaucer Dethe 
Blaunche 376 The mayster hunle..With his borne blewe 
thre mote At the vneouplynge of his houndcs. 2470-85 
JIalory Arthur wx. viii, 223 There he blewe thre dedcly 
motys. 25.. Chex>y Chace 16 in Wright Songs 4* Ballads 
(i860) 24 The bivve a mot upponethe bent. 1575 Turberv. 
Venerie 86 Blowyng two motts with his home to call in his 
fellowes and to cause the leste of the kenell to approche. 
28x9 Scott Ivanhoe xli, Three mots on this bugle will., 
bring round . .a jolly band of yonder honest yeomen. 

'i'Mote, sb.^ Astr, Obs, [ad. L. mbtus {it 
stem), f. md~, movere to Move.] hlotion (of a 
heavenly body). 

c 2392 Chaucer /^2/r<7/. ii.§ 44 That thouflndest in directe 
wryte in thy slate under thy rote, and adde hit to-geder, 
and that is thy mene mote. 2535 St£%vart Cron, Scot. 
(Rolls) I. 89 (The sun proper muyn and his mot raptyue. 
2839 Bailey Festus xix. (1852) 299 As motion in an atom 
leads at last To a world's orbit — mote and motion given. 

tMote,^^^ Cardenmg. Obs. la,F.mo/te{ffno/e) 
clod.] The soil clinging to the roots of a plant. 

2693 Evelyn De La Quint. Coinpl. Card. II. 61 Not that 
the Water of Rains often penetrates the Body of the Mole. 

KCote sb.^ (See quots.) 

2858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, A foie,.. a. name for the nut 
of the Carapa guineensis, used for extracting oil in Sierra- 
Leone. 2887 Bentley Plan. Bot. (ed. 5) 508 An oil of .a 
similar nature is also obtained from Carapa Toxtloucouna ; 
it has been imported under the name of mote-grease. 

Mote (md^ut), 2 /.I arch. Forms ; o. i mot {pL 
moton, suhj. mote, m 6 t 3 n), 2-9 mot (2-5 pL 
mot9(n, 2-4 stthj. sing, mote), 4-5 moot(e, mut, 

5 mowte, mutt, 5-6 mott(e, 6 moit, (mothe), 
6-7 mought, 6, 8 Sc. mat, 4- mote ; 2 nd sing. 

I most, 2-5 most, 4-5 moste, 4 must. [A 


' WGer. and Gothic preterite-present verb (wanting 
in Scandinavian) : OE, mJt corresp. to OFris. mot, 
OS. mot, muot may, must (Du. moot must), OHG., 
MHG. nmoz, may, must (mod.G. muss must), 
OiCJh.ga-mot (it) has room, related to OHG. muo^a 
(mod.G. musse) leisure OTeut. type *motd. 

The primary sense seems to be that preserved in Gothic, 
from which the sense ‘is permitted, may ’ can easily have 
been developed. The transition from this to the sense ‘is 
obliged, must* is more difficult to explain; it may have 
arisen from the use in negative contexts, where the two senses 
(‘may not’, ‘must not’) are nearly coincident. Normally, 
OTeut. *m5t should be the perfect of a verb *mat-, but 
there is no trace of a vb. of this form with a suitable .sense ; 
the word may be related to to rneasure (see Mete v.). 

If the verb had come down to mod. English, iis form 
would have been moot. Exc. in northern dialects, it seems 
not to have survived in colloquial use beyond the i.sih c., 
or at latest the middle of the 16th c. In the i6th c. it was 
often confused with mought (see May v.), with which it 
was piob. identical in .sound. In the early part of'lhe 
i6th c., the verb was still used correctly as a present tense, 
though commonly misspelt mought. In the archaislic use 
of Spenser and later writers, on the other hand, it is, even 
when written mote, almost always a preterite except in tra- 
ditional phrases. 

T he pa. t (OE. mSste) is treated under Must. The sur- 
vival of the inflected 2nd person (OE. m6st) is doubtful 
after the early part of the i5ih c, on account of ils formal 
coincidence with the pa. t., which by that time had already 
assumed the function of a present.] 

1. Expressing permission or possibility ; = Ma V. 
t In early use sometimes with ellipsis of a verb of motion. 
Beowulf 347 sif he us seunnan wile, bset we hine swa 
godne gretan moton. <2 1000 CsdmorCs uen. 2473 (Gr.) On- 
fo3 femnum, IsetaS fiiS agon gistas mine, Ic for 
gode wilje gemundbyrdan, jif ic mof, for eow I c izoo 
pRMiN 1266 gif bu..seornesst tatt tu mote sket Uppeumenn 
inniill heoflfne. <2x300 X Commandm. 2 in E. E. P. (1862) 
15 5if vs grace to wirch workis gode to heuen bat we mot 
enter inn. Chaucer L. G. W. 903 ('Jhisbe) We 

preyen 30W- , That in on graue that we motyn lye. 2390 
Gower ConJ. I, 6 God grante I mot it wel achieve. 2437 
Libel Eng. Policy \w Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 188, I bescche 
God that some prayers devoute Mutt Jett the seyde appar- 
aunce probable Thys disposed wyihought feyned fable. 
2562 WINJET Cert, Tractatis i. Wks. (S. T. S.) 1. 10 To the 
intent that all errour and abuse being cuttit away, we al 
on baith .sydis mot knaw the veritie. 2596 Spenser F. Q. 
VI. viii. 46 Now mote ye understand that letc.J. 2812 Byron 
Ch. Har. i, i, NoP mote my shell awake the weary Nine 
To grace so plain a tale. 

i9. Beowulf 1671 Ic hit bonne sehate bu on 
Heorote most sorhleas swefan. 

Used as pa. t. (ind. or subj.) » viight, could, 
ci/^o Alphabet oJTales 93 He was so Strang in his selfe, 
bat he mott withstond any temptaclon of be devull. 259$ 
Spenser F. Q. iv. ii. 8 'i’berelove he her did court, did 
serve, did wooe, With humblest suit that he imagine mot. 
2600 Fairfax Tasso iii. xiii. Within the postern stood 
Argantes stout To rescue her, if III mote her betide. 2763-5 
Churchill Prophecy of Fam, Poems 2769 I. Ji6 And from 
that day Mote never Sawny tune the merry Jay, 

c. In wishes, forming a periphrastic subjunctive ; 
= Mat, Often in asseverative phrases. So mote I 
thee, 50 mote I go, etc. 

c 2275 Passion Our Lord 71 in O. E. Plise, 39 Iblessed hi 
seyde mote he beo b^ cumeb on godes nome. <2x300 
Cursor M. 5150 ‘ Sais bou soth?* *yaa, sa mot i the’. 
c 1386 Chaucer FrankL T. 49 Lerneth to sufTre or elles so 
moot I goon Ye shul it lerne. 1472 Marc. Paston In P. 
Lett, 111. 25 Goddes blissyng and myn mut ye have both. 
a 1518 Skelton PTagnyJ, 2072 Ye, wary, is it, ye, so mote 
1 goo. 2533 More Afot. 158 The kynge our souerayne 
lorde that now is and longe mote be, hath (etc.]. 2546 Primer 
Hen. Vtll 72 Our sin forgive. Lord gralious, And our 
darknes mought lightened be. 2573 Satir. Poems Reform, 
xxxix. 271 Long moit thir countreis leue in pace togidder. 
2586 Ff.rne 'Blaz. Centrie 22 All is too liiile for hiinzelfe 
and our yong maisters his zon full ill mought they both 
tJiee, 2590 Spenser F. Q. ii. i. 33 Well mote yee thee, as 
well can wish your thought. 2505 Duncan App. Eiymol. 
(E.D.S.) 72 P[thercle,hercle\ so Hercules mot be my helpe. 
2598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, Heautou. v. iv. 262 So 
mought thou Hue after me and my husband Chremes, as 
thou art his and mine. 2775 W. Prestos lllusir. Plasonry 
(X781) 37 Amen. So mote it be. 02800 Sang Outlaw 
PlurrayvXx. in Scott Ptiustr. Scott. Bord. (1869) 62 God 
mot ibee save, brave OutJ.aw Murray, 

c 1374 Chaucer To Scriv. 3 Adam scryveyne if euer it 
bee bylalle Boece or Troylus to wryien nuwe Vnder by long 
lokkes bo"'c most haue pe scalJe But affter my makyng 
bowe wryte more truwe. 

2 . Expressing necessity or obligation : = Must. 

In early use sometimes with ellipsis of verb, esp. of a verb 
of motion. 

Beowulf^ 2866 I/ondrihies mot b^re mjcgburse monna 
®sbwylc idcl hwcorfan. cizco Trin. Coll. Horn. 19 And 
arto moten fif [jing to bileuen in god. c 2205 Lay. 1052 Ah 
eo mot nede beien pe mon be ihunden bi3. a 2225 Auer. R . 

64, & hwon :^e alles moten uord, creoise3 ful ^^eorne our 
muS, earen, & elen. 2377 Lancl. Z*. B. xiii. 261 For 
ar I haue bred of mcle ofte mote I swetc. c 2386 Chaucck 
Plan 0/ Law’s T. 296 Bot forth she moot wher so she wepe 
or synge. <21450 Ibid. 1x587 (I.aud MS) Yc mole nedls 
[MS. Cotton For yow behoues] alle ihre Into Egipt lond 
fle. 1470-85 Malory Arthur i. xxi. 67, I merueylle moebe 
of thy wordes that I mote dye in bataille. 1579 Spfnsek 
Sheph. Cal. vii. 134 But shepheard mought be meeke and 
mylde, Well eyed, as Argus was. 

/3. <*2225 Auer. R. 102 Cheos nu pu on of beos two; vor 
bet o3er bn most leten. <r 1386 Chaucer Man 0/ Law's 
Prol. 6 J^Iaugree thyn heed thou most for Indigence Or 
stele, or begge, or borwe thy despence. a 2450 Mykc 14 
jef thou plese thy sauyoure, 5ef thow be not grete clerk, 
Loke thow moste on thys werk. 

^ b. Incorrectly used as pa. t. 
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1596 Spenser F. Q. v. vUi. 5 However loth he were bis 
way to slake, Yet mote he algates now abide, and answere 
m^e. x 635 H. More Paralip. Prophet, yXw, 115 Siih he 
mought needs sail by Judaea. 

Mote (mJat),z^.- Also (sense 2) 7 moat, 9 moit. 
£f. Mote 

f L ift/r, ?To pick motes, to find fault Ods. rare~\ 
1517 Douglas rEneh^ Exclain. a^anis Deiraciouris 28 
Far wthar is, quha list syt doun to mote, Ane othir sayaris 
faltis to spy and note. 

^ trans, I'o remove motes from wool. 

i68x, xSjS [see vbl. sb. below]. 

3 . /w/r. Of wool ; To show or form motes. 

1880 Cotton Rep, U,S, Census^ The lint rating about 
the same from old or fresh land, the former motes worse 
in ginning. 

Hence Mo’tinff vbl, sb, (also altrib,). Also 
BXo'ter, a workman who removes motes from wool. 

1681 in Hew Mitts Ctolk planttf. (S.H.S.) Introd. 86 The 
refuse and losse upon moating and scouring of the Spanish 
wooll. 1843 Penny Cyct. XXVII. 551/2 Such are after- 
wards picked out by boys or women, called * wooUmoaters’, 
or ‘ wool-pickers ^ 1876 Cudworth Round about Srnd- 
/ord yjZ Extensive premises. .containing willeying, moil- 
ing,. .and condensing machinery. i88r Instr, Census Cterhs 
(1885I 64 Woollen cloth manufacture... Moater, 

Mote (mjat),z ;.3 colloq, [Back-formation from 
Motor.] inir. To drive, or ride in, a motor car. 
Hence Mo'ting vbl, sb, 

1890 Prospectus of 'Gen. Electric Power jr Traction' 
Co. J une, This practical demonstration of ' Moting ’ is likely 
to prove very attractive. 1898 IFesint. Gaz. 18 Jan. 4/t 
Leaving London about midday we shall mole to Ascot. 

Mots, obs. f. Moat, Moot, Mot, Moth. 
Mo'ted,<7- [f- Mote sb.^ + -ed 3.] Full of motes. 

xSzx Byron Foscari iii. i. 101 Those moted rays of light 
Peopled with dusty atoms. 

MO’te-liill- Antiq, Also 7 mott hill, 9 moat 
hill. =Motet^.2i, (Cf. Moot-hill.) 

cx 633 J. Ochterlony Acc. Forfar in Spoitisw. Misc. 
(1844) 1. 328 Dundie Law is at the back thereof, ane exceed- 
ing high mott hiih 1805 Scott Last Minstr. i, xxv^ Dimly 
he view’d the Moat-hills mound, Where Druid shades still 
flitted round. x8sx E>. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. ni. 
iii. 87 Of the aboriginal strongholds we have the Slote-hill 
or earthen mound, steeply escarped. 

Moteless (mou-tles), a. [f. Mote s6} + -less.] 
fl. Wilhout blemish, spotless. Ois. 

13. . E. E. AllU. P, A. 893 pat moteles meyny. 1648 Earl 
OF Westmorland Otia Sacra 46 {illy Loohing’^tais) For 
if thou shouldst like to thy self, rubb'd ore, Give All for 
Moteless that comes Thee before, 

2 . Free from motes or minute dust-particles. 
j 83 o W. S. Kent Infitsaria I. 127 Those pure and mote* 
less optic conditions of the atntosbhere. 1890 Tvndall in 
Foriiu Rev, I Jan, 7 Into one of these rooms, which was 
stocked with my motele.ss chambers, I took Mr, Carlyle. 
Motele, moteley, obs. forms of MoTLEy. 
Mo'teUiLg. rare. [f. Mote sb^ + -li.no,] A 
little mote; something’ very small. 

1603 Sylvester Va Barias 11. iii. 1. Vocation 335 A cloud 
of Moatlings hums .Above our heads, a i6r8 — tr. Pibrac 
Wks. (Grosart) II. 24/1 It is a moatling hatcht of tld Unity. 
1824 Lamb Lett, to Hood in E. V. Lucas Life II. 130, 

I w.-vsh my hands in dsbels that come through the pump 
every morning thick as moteiings. 

Motsly, obs. form of SIotley. 

Moten, obs. p.a. pple. of Mete t;.1 
Moten(e, obs. forms of Mottos. 

Motor : see Mote z/.2 ; obs. form of Motob sb. 
Moteryl, variant of iloitiiiEL Obs. 

Motet (mote t). JStus. Forms; 4-5 motete, 5 mo- 
tide, 7 mottet(t, 7-9 motetta, 4- motet. See also 
Mottetto. [a. F. motet (i 3th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
dim. of wtoT word (see Mot). Cf. med.L. motetum, 
Sp. motete. It. mottetto.'] t a. A melody. Obs. 
b. A vocal composition in harmony, set usually 
to words from Scripture, intended for church use. 

_fi3^ WvcLiF tVks. (1880)91 pel don not here sacrifices 
bi mekcnes-hc of herte, .but wih knackynge of newe song, as 
«^gen or deschant & moteils of holouris. c 1430 Lydg. Min. 

(Percy Soc.) 242 The amerous fowlys with motetys 
and carollys, Salwe that sesoun every morwenyng. 1483 
CizM. Ansi. 244/1 Molide of musyk, modulits. 1597 
Mobley IntroU, Mus, 179 A Motet is properlie a song 
made for Jhe church, either vpon some hymne or Amhemc, 
or -such hkc. ^ X664 1 >epys Diary 4 Sept., The boy and I 
again to the singing of Mr. Porter’s motlets. 1763 J. Brown 
Poetry 4- xn* 2o3 The Admission of Hymns or Motets 
as a Part of divine bcrvice. 1875 Ousf.ley Mus. Form xii 
57 Many of the ^Iotells of Haydn and Mozart are written 
strictly m the modern binary form. 

Motetto, obs. form of Mottetto. 
tMotewoke, a. Obs,-^ Forms: see qnot 
[f. *mdt (? Scandinavian : cf. MSw. maty matay 
inod.Sw. viadt measure, Icel. mat moderation) -1- 
OE.WdVsoft: seeWEAKa.] Moderatelysoft. 

c 1440 Provtp. Pai’v. 345/1 Molhc woke, ncyder to neschc, 
ne to hardc (//. mooihcwyc, or moihwoc, ncj>er to ncyskb, 
nc to hard, .S’, njotewoke, P. moihwyc, or iiiothwoc), •//. 
mollis. Ibid. 430/3 Rcrc, or motewoke iS. molhewokc). 
t Mo’toy, Obs. ? Some pigment. 

2436-7 Rec. at, Mary at Ililt (2905) 66 Al.'O for vj dl<w:h;.s 
coIe& xij lb moty. .xd. 2446-7 In Willis & Clark CanthrUse 
(i3S5) I. 395 Et in empeione .x. dd moley pro superorna- 
cionccaminorum..iij2. X510 /6/V. II, 199 Masiykc vcrnysch 
yclowc moty orpmcnl vermylyon. 

Motey (mJu-ii), a. Also 8 molio, 9 moatie, 
moity. [f. Mote + -y. Cf. Motty.] 


1 . Full of tiny particles; full of specks, spotty. 

a 1758 Ramsay Highland Lassie ii, [Lasses] wha mak 
their cheeks with patches ixiotich 1893 R. Bridges Shorter 
Poems V. ll^iftnowers 21 The sunbeams on the motey air 
Streamed through the open door. 

2 . Of wool : Full of small hard pieces. 

1851 [see MoTEi6.^]. 1878 Yorliskireman Aug. 93 (E.D.D.) 
A splendid lot [of wool]. ., not molty, and free from burr. 

Moth (mp])), sb. Forms : i mopjje, Northiiinb, 
moh-tlJo, moh.’tya, 2 moj'Se, 2—3 mohpe, ,4. moghe, 
mo5he, mo^te, moththe, moujtlie, mouthe, 
mow3he, 4-5 mottho, moppe, moughte, 
mou5te, 5 moghte, mote, mougthe, mowghi(e, 
5-6 mought, 5-7 mothe, 6 moght, mowthe, 6-7 
moath, 6- moth. Also Sc, Moch sb. [OE. 
mopfty mohde wk. fern., corresponds to MDu. motie 
(mod.Du. mot fern.), late MHG. and mod.G. 
molU fern. (?from LG.), ON. tnoile wk. masc. 
(Sw., Nonv. molt maggot, weevil). 

The phonology is obscure. The word has usually been 
supposed to be cogn. w. OE. maggot (see Mathe), 

which is plausible as regards the sense ; but the OE. form 
mohSe points rather to the Teut. root *$nug‘ as in AIidgsl] 
1 , A small nocturnal lepidopteroiis insect of the 
genus Tinea^ which breeds in cloth, furs, etc., on 
which its larva feeds; a clothes-moth. In early 
use, the name seems to have been applied rather 
to the larva than to the insect itself. From the 
16th c. it has been taken to denote primarily the 
insect in its winged state, and applied to any noc- 
lunial lepidopterous insect of similar appearance. 

■\ False moth (tr. pse 24 dodineit^ Reaumur) : an insect 

closely resembling the clothes-moth, but feeding on leaves. 

cg^o Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vi. io Der ne hiust ne ec mohSe 
jespilles- ciooQ Ags, Gosp. Luke xu, 33 J>>’der 3eof ne 
7^e-nealaec3 ne ne (Jic) m^3e [cxi6o Hation mo^Se] ne 
Tje-wemS. c 1230 Hali Meid. 29 MohSe fret te cla3es & 
cwalm sla3 bat ahte. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5572 And 
wormes and moghes on same manere, pat In pair claihes 
has bred here. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvili. cv. 
(14951 849 A moughte byght Tinea and is a worme of 
clothes, c X4ia Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 225 As motihes 
to a elope annoyen, And of his wolle maken it al bare. 
C-X440 Promp. Parv. 346/1 Mow^te, clothe wyrme {K. 
mowhe,.S'. mow, P. mowghe), tinea.^ ^ 1520 Andrew Noble 
Lyfe HI. xvl, The Asshes of hym is gode to make white 
tethe & to kepe the motes out of the clothes. 1534 tnv. 
lYardr. Hath. Arragon in Camden {X855) 30 Gone 
counierpoynte ..sore perisshid withe inowthis. a 1586 Sidney 
Ps. VI. vi, Woe, lyke a moth, my face’s beauty eates. x635 
Bacon Sybia § 696 The Moath breedeth upon Cloth;.. It 
delighteth to be about the Flame of a Candle. 1683 Soamb 
& DRYDENtr, Boileajls Art Poetry m. 46 Neglected heaps 
we in by-corners lay, Where they become to Worms and 
Moths a prey. 1755 Johnson, Moth, a small winged insect 
that eats cloths and hangings. 1763 Mills Syst. Pract. 
Hush. III. S3 FaFe Moth. 1857 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. (1883) 
II. 313 She let (he moths get into my fur last year. 

b. Jig. Something that eats away, gnaws or 
wastes gradually and silently. Now rare. 

*577 Whetstone Life Gascoit'ne xxv\y The valiant man, 
so playes a pleasant parte : When niothes of mone, doo 
gnaw vppon his hart. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 11. ii. §4 
TheCorruplionsand MothesofHistorie, which are Epitomes. 
c 1680 Beveridge Serm, (1729) I. 535 That which ye have 
unlawfully gotten.. will be a moth in your estates, which 
will. .eat them up. 1861 Doha Greenwell Poems 208 This 
garment old And fretted by the moth Thy love bath borne 
Upon Thee. 

c. in allusion to the insignificance or fragility 
of the moth, or to its liability to be aiti acted by 
the flame of a candle to its own destiuction. 

1596 Shaks. MereJu V. ii. ix. 79 Thus hath the candle 
sing’d the moath. 1613 Chamberlain in Court tf Times 
fas. I (1848) I. 264 But you had not need meet with many 
such poor moths as Master Pory, who must have both meat 
and money. X784 Cowper Taskw. 211 So man, the moth, 
is not afraid, it seems. To span Omnipotence. 1866 Ruskin 
in Collingwood Life (1893) II. 63 We don’t deserve cither 
such blessing or cursing, it seems to poor moth me. 

fd. Applied vaguely to various kinds of animal 
parasites or ‘vermin’, as lice, bugs, cockroaches. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. NurUtre 280 Ne youre heere ye 
stryke, ne pyke to pralle for a flesche mought. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens xxxvii. 196 This herbe dryuelh away and killelh 
the slinking wormes or Mothes called CirnLL 2658 Row- 
land tr. Moufet*s Theat. Ins. 99S There are three sorts of 
Blatt^; the soft Moth, the mill Moth, and the unsavoury 
or Slinking Moth. 1748 tr. Fegetius' Distemp, Horsts 83 
Small Maggots or Moths, which others call Lice cause an 
intolerable Pain In the Intestine-s. 

f e. Iransl. of L. tinea : A disease of the scalp. 
1600 SuRFLET Coufttry Farm 1. xii. 84 For the falling of 
the hairc called the moth, wash the head [etc.]. 

2 . £nt. Any insect of that one of the two great 
divisions of the Lepidoptera which includes the 
* moths * in the older sense. 

According to the ordinary modem use, the ‘moths’ are 
the same as the Heteroccra. which arc distinguished from 
the Rhohalocera ('butterflies’) in that their antenna: are 
not clubbed. Most of them are of nocturnal habit. 

*753 Chambers Cyct. Sitpp.^ Phalenx. . the name by which 
authors dUtinguish tho!>e butterflies which fly by night, and 
whidi the French ihence call papiliotu nocturnes, and we 
vulgarly moths. Hid., Those moths which have large and 
heavy bodies. .always make a great noise in flying. 2759 
JOHNMN Idler No. 64 r 5, I happened to catch a moth of 
peculiar variegation. X847 Tennyson Princess 11. 5 When 
these were on, And wc as rich as moths from dusk cocoons. 
X90* CcR.sisti Naturalist Thames The flrsi butterfly, to 
use an Iruhism, was a moth, a sphinx moth. 


b. With defining word, in popular names of 
particular species or genera, as Bur.net-otcM 
CoDLiXG-wdf/x, QiE^X'motk, H.\wk-motu, etc. * 

3 . allrib. and Comb., as moth-grub, -iviug, also 
meth-like adj. and adv. ; moth-blight, various 
species of homopterous insects of the genus Alette 
rri/^j, which are destructive to plants; moth-fly =* 
moth-gnat', moth freckle, * a term for Chloasma* 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S91); fmoth-fretten a., moth- 
eaten ; moth-gnat, a dipterous insect of the 
family Fsyc/iodidx', moth-huntsr, (a) one who 
hunts for moths; {J) a name for the Nightjar; 
moth-miller, ?a white moth, the miller; moth 
orchid, an orchid of the genus Phalxnopsis, the 
flower of which resembles a moth ; moth patch, 
^ a synonym of Chloasma ’ Soc. Lexl ) ; 

moth sphinx, *a moth of the family Castniidsi' 
(Cassell’s 1902); moth-time, the lime of 

evening when moths abound; f moth -weed = 
motlnvort) moth-worm, the larva of a moth; 
f methwort, the plant Helichrysttm Stcechas. 

1855 OciLViE Suppl., '^Moth-blight. i£68 Chaeleton 
Ornomast. 47 Blatta. .the *Moth-fly, produced out of the 
Meal-Worni. 1791 Tians. Soc. Arts IX. 1x4 The moih- 
fly. .gets in and lays her eggs in the comb. 1899 D. Sharp 
Insects 11. 470 Fam. ’j—Psychodidae (Moth Flics).— Ex- 
tremely small, helpless flies [etc.]. 23.. St. Efkenwolde 

S5 in Horstm. A Itengl. Leg. (1881) 268 Cher of mouJyn;;e 
ober of motes obir *moght fretene. 1855 Ogilvie Suppl., 
‘^Moth-gnats. 1840 Cuviers A nim. Kiugd. 196 'I’he '.Moth- 
hunters bear the same relation.ship to the Shifts (not to the 
Su allows) that the Owls do to the Hauks. 1797 Mary 
Woi.LSTONECR. in C. K. Paul /K Godwin (1876) 1. 242, I 
spare the *moth-like appearance. 1839 Dailey Ffi/z/x ix. 
(1852) X2i From him who hovereth, moihlike, round the sun 
To .six-mooned Ouranus. x88s S. O. Jewett Marsh Isl. 
xiii, Come and sit down, and don’t flit about so, mother; 
you make me think of a singed *moih-miller. 18^ F. W. 
Burbidge Gardens of Sun li. 18 In Singaporean gardens 
the rarest of 'moth orchids are planted in cocoanut-shells. 
18x9 Keats Lamia i. 22a Now on the 'moth-time of that 
evening dim He would return that way. 1597 Gerarde 
Herbal il exevi. 520 The branches and leaues^ laid among 
clothes keepeth them from moths, whereupon it [Eliochry. 
sott] hath bene called of some 'Mothweede or Alolhwoort. 
1612 Ainsworth AnnotPs. vi. 8 Ghnash is a 'moth-worme, 
P.salm 39. 12. that fietteth garments. 1885 H. C. McCook 
Tenants of Old Farm 91 The moth- worms pa.ss the summer 
within these silk-lined rolls. 1578 Lyte i. Ixi. 89 

Called. .in English Golde floure, 'Motheworte, or Golden 
Siechados. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. exevi. 519 Of Golden 
Mothwoort, or Cudweede. 

Moth (mpj>), V. [f. Moth j^.I] intr. To 
hunt for moths. Chiefly in Mo*thing vbl. sb. 

x8*6 Kirby & Sp. Eutomol. IV, I. sjS'l'he former colour., 
is most proper for mothing in the night. 1894 Naturalid 

14 Geomeirse have been on the whole very scarce,an(l moth- 
ing at and after dusk uniformly unproductive. 

Sloth, obs. form of Mote Mouth sb. 

+ Mothe, <3. Obs. [? a. ON. mdb- r weary (OSw. 
annoyed, disquieted.] ? Disquieted, annoyed. 

G 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 859 pe childre wer confuted 
and mothe. Ibid. 6186 He wald nojt trowc, bot made him 
mothe, And said he wald it se. 

Mothe, obs. f. Mote sb^- and v.^, Mouth sb. 

t Moth-OBit, V. Obs. [Back-formation from 
next.] trans. To eat away by or as by moths. 

X598 Florio, Ca>'c7/<z»Y..to worme or moih-eale. 1638 Sir 
T. Herbert V'razf. (ed. 2) 61 From whence negltct 

have moatheaten her. X72X Wodrow I/ist. tinf. Ch. 

(1829) II. II. xiii. 493 The younger ministers did either 
motheat or too much sufTcr to be motheateii by the Vulgar 
the reputation of such who did not follow their way, 

Mo’th-eaten, a* Faten aw.iy or destroyed by 
moths. Often Jg. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B.x. 362 Owre hakkes M molh eten 
be. 1551 Robinson tr. Flore's Utopia Ep. (1895) 25 
soeucr is not stuffed full of olde moughteaten tei mc& a icoo 
Contemp. Hist. /ret. (Ir. Archarol. Soc.) III. 8$ Sufticient 
moliue to moue the moat-eaten conferences of inc»c po>' 
sonall anti-Catholicks. 1796 Mrs. M. Robinson Ans^tu^*^ 
I. 241 Like a bale of cotton . . grown yellow by keepmg, anu 
moth-eaten by ill-naliire. x8^ E. S. Barrett 1 

I. 28 The old system is moth-eaten, and kings have hau a 
severe lesson. 1882 J. HAWTiioRNE/'i^r/./tf^/ i.x, Ihe mor- 
tality syinbolihed by the poor moth-eaten clothes. 

Mothed ppl. a. [f. Moth v. + -edi.J 

Full of moths, moth-eaten. 

1835 Browning Paracelsus iv. 2i2^From closet long to 
quiet vowed, With mothed and dropping arras hung* 

fMo’then, a. Obs. [f. Moth - t- (ifnot a 
misprint for moth-eateii).\ Full of moths. 

1580 Fulke Coufut. Allen 125 We rake not vp olde, 
moufdie, and mothen parchemenfes to secke <ioe VTt>;,enr 
tours names. [Hence 1818 in Todd ; and in later Diets.) 

Mother (mo’CiDi), jA Forms: i modor, ‘Or, 
-ur, (mddder), dat. indd(d)or, niccdor, 3 
moderr, (? raotJer), pi. raodron, 4-5 modiro, 
modre, modur, modyr(e, raoodor, 5 raodurc, 
6 moeder, mothir, Sc, muddir, rauder, 8-9 
Sc. mither, 5- mother. [Com. Teut, (but want- 
ing in Gothic) and Jndo-(icrmanic : OE. modor 
— OFris. modar, OS. mdJar, mtiodar {Oiu moeder, 
LG. modcr), OHG, muotar, -cr (MHG. muoter, 
mod.G. mu/lcr), ON. mdber {Sw,, Da. moder)*’“ 
OTcut, *m5dar~ (cons.-slem) pre-Tcut. ^mhU'ry, 
cogn. w, Skr. *mdtr, malar-, Gr, parrjp-, partp- 
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(Doric), (Attic and Ionic), L. mater^ 

OSl. mati^ OIrish inathir. 

As in the case of Father, the substitution of ih for the 
earlier dates from the beginning of the i6th c., though the 
pronunciation with (^) probably existed earlier. The occa- 
sional occurrence of the spelling nwj>er in the 14th c. (e. g, 
in the Gottingen MS. of the Cursor Mundi) has prob. no 
phonetic sigiyficance, being due to association with words 
like broker, oper^ which in fact occur in the immediate con- 
text of several of the examples. The development of OE. 
6 to mod.E. » (through u, u, u) is normal in the case of 
words in -tfiery 'dcr\ cfi brother^ other, ntdder. In OE. 
the genitive sing. normaJly coincided in form with the nom., 
and many instances of the uninflected genitive occur in 
ME. and early mod.E. (see also 15 b). The genitive midorcs 
is common in the Northumbrian gospels (loth c.).J 

1. A female parent; a woman who has given 
birth to a child. Correlative with so/t or daughter. 

As with other terms of relationship, w/y is (exc. in poetic 
language) commonlyomitted before moMr^used vocatively. 
On the other hand, in the 3rd person the use of mother for 
juy mother is coiloquial and fumiliac i in the tniddie of Che 
19th c. it was regarded^ as vulgar, or at least as unfashion- 
able, but has now regained currency. 

cioso Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 450/23 Afater, anes cildes 
modor. Mater/auiilias, mani.-^ra cilda modur. c xaoo Or- 
MIN 168 He bel> full off Hali3 Cast ^et in his moderr wambe. 
a 1225 Leg. Kath. 931 Of his feader so3 godd, & of his 
moder soo mon. 01250 Gen. ^ Ex. 1434 Ysaac ..wunede 
dor in do^t and care, for moderes dead and sondes care. 
i3<}o Hampole Pr. Consc. 447 He was consayved synfully 
With-in his awen moder body.^ 1340 Ayenb, 67 pis zenne is 
ine uele maneres ase..ine children aye hare uaderes and 
hare modren. 0x386 Chaucer Doctor's T, 93 Ye fadres 
and ye moodres. c 1425 Wvstous Cron. ii. vh 488 And 
thare modyre banys ta. 0x511 ist Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) 
Introd. 33/1 Thefy) ete theym all rawe, both there one 
fader or moeder. 1526 Pitgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 13 As 
infantes or tender babes newe borne of theyr mother. 1556 
Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 25 The qwenys moder dicessyd. 
1588 Shaks. L. L, I.. II. i. 25s Then was Venus Uke^ her 
mother, for her father Is but gtini. 1607 — Cor. iv. i. 15 
Nay Mother. Ibid. 27 My Mother, you wot well [etc.J. 
01633 Miltoh Arcades 22 Cybele, Mother of a hunderd 
gods. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vi, Ii. (1852) 356 She 
Jived to be a mother of several children. 175^ Cowper 
Receipt Mother's Picture 21 My mother ! when I team’d 
that thou wast dead, o 1830 T. H. Bayly Song, * iPe met 
—'iwas in a. crowd'. Oh, thou hast been the cause of this 
anguish, My mother ! 

b. Said of animals. 

Rare in ME. and early mod.E., being superseded by 
Dam 2, which afterwards became restricted to quadru- 
peds, and IS ROW rarely used exc. of mares. 

0:900 Laws Alfred xvi, gif mon cu o55e st<^myran 
forstele & folan cealf ofadrife, fors^lde mid scill. & 
moder be hiora weorSe. 1382 Wyclif Exod. Kxiiu ig Thow 
shalt not seethe a kydde in the mylk of his moder. [So 
all later versions.] 1632 LtTKCOw Trav. tx. 380 Young 
Chickens, which are not hatched by their mothers, but In 
the Fernace. 1692 R. L’Estrance Fables ccxxi. 193 Pray 
Mother (says the Young Crab) do but set the Example 
your self, and I’ll follow ye. i863 Xe-Wi-iSW Lucretius 100 
And lambs are glad Nosing the mother’s udder. 

c. Mother of God, God s Mother ( = Gr. 0€oTd- 
/ros) : a frequent designation of the Virgin Mary in 
Catholic use. 

CXX23 O. E, Chrou.nxi. 994 (Laud MS.) Se halije Codes 
modor. C1410 Kocci.U'tz Mather o/God i Modir of god, 
and virgyn undeffouled. CX440 Gesta Rom. Ixxxv, 405 
(Add. MS.) That blessyd ladie, goddb inodre. X483 Cath. 
Angl. i6i/r Goddes modyr; mater dci, theoticus. 1591 
SuAKS. I Hen. VI, u ii. 78. 1898 W. K. Johnson Terra 
Tenebr. 105 Mother of God, we here enthrone Thee, thy 
slain Son, within thy house. 

d. abstr. (a) Womanish qualities inherited from 
the mother, {b) That which is characteristic of 
motherhood ; maternal affection. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. vi. 31 But I had not so much of 
tnan in mee, And all my mother came into my eyes. And 
gaue me vp to teares. 1725 Pope Odyss. xi. i 83 Strait all 
the mother in her soul awakes. 1747 Richardson Clarissa 
1. 121, I thought, by the glass before me, I saw the mother 
in her soften’d eye cast towards me. 1807 J. Barlow 
Colu/nb. III. 186 Thrice have those lovely lips the victim 
prest, And all the mother torn lh.it tender breast. 1847 
Mary Howitt Ballads 33 The mother in my soul was 
strong. X884 Tennyson Bechet v. ii, Look I how this love, 
this mother, runs thro’ all The world God made. 

e. In e-xtended sense : A female ancestress. 
Now rare exc. in our first mother, 

c 1050 Snppl. ^l/ric's Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker X73/xi Pro- 
aunia, bridde moder. a 1300 Cursor M. 934 Eue sco hight 
cue fra pat dat, moder of mani es for to sai. 14. . Nom. 
in Wr.-Wulcker 689/41 Hec proava, the fome modyre. 
1611 Bible Gen. xvii. 16 Yea I wil blesse her, and she shalbe 
a mother of nations. 1667 Milton P. L. xr. 159 Whence 
Haile to thee Eve rightly call’d. Mother of all Mankind- 

f. Applied to a stepmother or a mother-in-law. 
c 1546 Edw. VI Let. to Q. Cath. Parr in ElUs Orig. Lett. 

Ser. I. ll. S2t Most honoraWe and entirely^ beJoued 
mother. 1589 Reg. Privy Council Scot. IV. 444 His Hienes, 
invited be )iis darrest moder the Quene of Denmarkis .. 
letters. 1839 Tennyson Geraint 779 O my new mother, be 
not wroth or grieved At thy new son, for my pelUion to her. 

g. Proverbs and proverbial phrases. + To take 
one's (own) mother for a maid : app. orig. intended 
to exemplify extreme simplicity. To have too much 
of his mother's blessing: said of a youth who is 
unreasonably prudish or scrupulous. Does your 
mother know you're out? (slang): a jeering ques- 
tion addressed to one who shows excessive simpli- 
city or juvenile presumption. 

1x593 Shaks. Merry IV. n. il 40 FaL Good-morrow, 


g ood-wife, Qui. Not so and’t plea^ your worship.' Fal. 

■ood maid, then. Qui. He be sworne, As my mother was 
the first houre I was borne.] x6o6 Brvskett Civ. Life 102 
Too much, is harmeful euen in iusttce it self : whereupon 
is growne..our English prouerbe, that too much of a mans 
mothers blessing is not good. 1664 Cotton Scarron. i. 48 
So smug she [Venus) was, and so array’d He took ms 
Mother for a Maid.^ 16. . MS. Asian. 36 If. 112 If euor Ice 
doe come heare agatne, Ice zoid, Chil give thee my Mother 
vor a maid. 2838 ?’l*. Martin in Bentley's Miscell. III. 
416 And she asked me* How's your mother ? Does she know 
that you are out?* 2842 Barham Ingol. Leg., Misadv. 
Margate,^^\x, does your mother know that you are out?' 

2. fig. Applied to things more or less personified, 
with reference either to a metaphorical giving birth, 
to tile protecting care exercised by a mother, or to 
the affectionate reverence due to a mother, 

a. Said of a quality, condition, event, etc., that 
gives rise to some other. 

C1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 263 Hasard is verray moodcr of 
lesynges. And of deceiie and cursed forswerynges. 0144^ 
Pecock Rc/r. V. xiv. 555 Louc to money.. is moder of pass- 
ing myche yuel. 1463-4 Rolls 0/ Partt. V. 507/1 Ydelne.s, 
moder of all vyces. 2573 New Custom i. i, That I Ignorance 
am the mother of true deuotion. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 
XV. § 1 The mother of such magnificence (they thinke) is but 
only a proude ambitious desire to be spoken of farre and 
wide, idrt B. Tomson Catiline iii. if, For 'tis despaire that 
is the mother ofmadnesse. 1766 Franklin Let. Wks. 1887 
III. 463, 1 congratulate you on the repeal of that mother 
of mischiefs, the Stamp Act. 2799 Hull Adve> User 21 Dec, 
4/2 The . . maxim that * freight is the mother of wages ’. 2824 
Lamb £/ri*Ser. 11. Blakesmoorin H— shire, The solitude of 
childhood is not so much the mother of thought. 

b. Said of the earth. See also Mother eaeth. 
<21000 Charms i. 69 Hal wes folde, fira modor. 
0x250 Gen. ^ Ex. 122 Of euetilc 01131, of euerilc sed, Was 
erSe mad moder of sped. ^ x6oo Surflet Country Farm i. 
iv. 13 As for the earth. .it beaieth all manner of come, 
fruits,, .and other things, ..and heercupon old writers haue 
iustly gtuen vnto it the due name of mother. 1625 Bacon 
Ess., Riches (Arb.) 235 Our Great Mothers Blessing, the 
Earths. 2667 AIilto.n P. L. v. 338 Whatever Earth all- 
bearing Mother yeilds In India East or West. 1822 Shel- 
ley tr. Calderon's Mag. Prodig. jj. 79 O Beloved earth, 
dear mother. 1821 Lamd Elia Ser. 1. Old Benchers, But 
the common mother of us all in no long time after received 
him gently into her lap. 1876 [see Motherly 3I. 

c. Said of the church : see Chuech sb. 8. 

Mother Church is either treated as a quasi-proper name 
(though initial capitals are not always used) or preceded by 
a possessive pronoun. 

2377 Lancl. P. pi. B. xvi. 297 Children of ch.triie hoJi- 
cherche ])e moder. 0x460 Wisdom 002 in Mtxcro Plays 68 
Now haue ye for-yeffnes l>atwere 5’*yde, To prey yowur 
modyr chyrche of her protection. 1539 Pery in Ellis On'g. 
Lett. Ser, n. II. 145 According to the lawdebwll usse and 
custom of owr holly mother Cbwrche. 2630 Yaxlee Morbus 
^ Antid. To Rdr., The obedient sonne of my deare Mother 
the true Church of England. 1695 J, Edwards Perfect. 
Script. 589 A learned ajtd pious son of our mother. 2726 
Ayliffb Parergon aa^The Good of Mother Church, as well 
as that of Civil Society, renders a Judicial Practice in 
criminal Cases entirely necessary. 1784 Cowper Task 11. 
576 So we, no longer taught By monitors that mother 
church supplies (etc.). 2833 Tt acts for Times No. 13. 6 
Ihe mysterious time ofCbristmas approaching, our Mother, 
with true parental anxiety, takes up. .the thread of her in- 
structions anew. 

d. Said of a country, city, etc., in relation to its 
natives. 

(138a Wyclif GaL iv. 26: literally from Vulg.] CX550 
Bale K. Johan (Camdei))66 O Englande, Englande I show© 
now thyselfe a mother. Thy people wyll els be slayne here 
without nomber. 1593 Shaks. Rich, ll, i. iii. 307 Then 
Englands ground farewell : sweet soil adieu, My hlolber, 
and my Nurse. 1699 Rhode 1st. Col. Rec. (1858) HI. 374 
VVe being wholly ruled and governed by the good and 
wholesome [laws] of our Mother, the kingdom of England. 
1726 Swift Gulliver u. vii, I have always borne that laud- 
able Partiality to my own Country, which letc.]..: I would 
hide the Frailties and Deformities of my political Mother. 
1786 Burns Ernest Cry ^ Pr. Postscr. vii, Scotland, my 
auld, respected Mither ! 1851 Borrow Lavengro xvi, 

‘What horse is that? ’..‘The best in mother England’, 
said the very old man. 2901 Henley Hawthorn Sf Laven- 
der, etc. 102 Blow, you bugles of England, blow Over the 
camps of the fallen foe — Blow glo^ and pity to the victor 
Ziloiher, Sad, O, sad in her sacriflcial dead ! 

e. Said of one’s university. Cf. Alma mater. 
1647-8 Wood Life 15 Feb. «0. H. S.) 1. 140 Who fed with 1 
the papp of Aristotle at twenty or thirtle yeares of age, and | 
suck at the duggs of their mother the University. 2722 
Amherst Terrx Fit. Ded. (1754) 5, 1 had much rather have 
your approbation than your censure, and enjoy the favour 
of my dear mother. 

f. Applied to Nature, and occasionally to other 
personified abstractions represented as protecting 
or controlling powers. 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd. Sf Caw///w. (1603) 35 Whereas 
mother Nature hath mteriaced so riotously her golden and 
siluer veins in the bosom and wombe of Peru. 16x7 2 i 1 ory- 
soN Iti/f. t. 181 Experience, the mother of fooles. 1764 
GoLDS.^L Trav. 81 Nature, a mother kind alike to all. 18x3 
Shelley Q. Mabxu *98 NcccsMty! thou mother of the 
world ! x866 M. Arnold Thyrsis xviii, .And now in happier 
air Wandering with the great Mother’s train divine. 

g. Said of a city, country, institutioa from 
which another originates as an offshoot. 

1560 Daos tr. Steidane*s Comm. 280 b, The churche of 
Rome, mother and maistres of at others. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece II. xii. io6 It {Sinope] became in its turn the mother 
of several flourishing cities. 

h. In physical sense : The material source of 
a substance; also, the parent stock oa which any- 


thing grows, or the main stem or channel from 
which others branch off. 

c 1384 Chaucer 1983 Auenlure, That Is the moder 

of lydynges, As the see of wclles and sprynges. 2604 E. 
GfRiMSTONE] ’2 /Yfr/. V. xviii. 378 Saying, that 
these ^hells were daughters of the sea, the mother of all waters. 
2612 CosQKi., A rterc aorte,th.e great Arlerie, mother Arterie, 
or mother of arteries. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol, 
Anat. Man. J. iii. 306 .All the Veins of the whole Body are 
referred unto two as their Mothers. 1675 Evelyn Terra 
(1676) 44 Water.. was by some thought to b^e the Mother of 
Earth. x63i Grew Musxnm 111. i. iv. 283 Another clear 
Crystal, growing on a Semipersplcuous Mother. 1722 Brad- 
ley Philos. Ace. Wks, Nat. 41 The fruit of the Indian Fig 
..will strike Root and become a Plant as perfect as the 
mother it was taken from. x868 Lockvkr EUm. Astron. 
iii. § 15 (1879) 85 Aqueous vapour is the great mother of 
clouds. 

3. A woman who exercises control like that of a 
mother, or who is looked up to as a mother. 

a. One who has religious authority or dignity. 
Often applied to the Virgin Mary (cf. i c). 

c 1366 Chaucer A. B.C. 133 Mooder, of whom oure mere! 
gan to springe Beth ye my juge ^ eek my soules leche. 
<^*375 ^0. Leg. Saints xviii. \Egipciane) 307 Splrituale 
modyr, quhat-sa [ju be, for godis sak schau he to me ! 2563 
WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. (S. T. S.) I. 73 The 
glorius Virgine, the Mothir. azyix Ken Psyche Poet. 
Wks. 1721 IV. 165 Sophronia ..Who of her sex the guid- 
ance nicely skill’d,.. Heav’n for their Ghostly Mother had 
design’d. 1868 Sir H. W. Baker in Hymns A. «$• bl. App. 
No. 376 Shall we not love thee, Mother dear, Whom Jesus 
loves so well ? 

b. A title given to the head or superior of a 
female religious community. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, /or M. iv. 86, I will about it strait, 
No longer staying, but to giue the Mother Notice of my 
affaire. x6ii Beaum. & Fl. Philaster 11. ii, The reuerend 
mother sent me word, They would all be for the garden. 
2798 Joanna Bail: ie De Monfort v. vi, Freberg[xo Abbess] 
And you have wisely done, my rev’rend mother. 1820 Scott 
Abbot xii, They call me Lady Abbess, or Mother at the 
least, who address me. 1883 .Mrs. Craik in Longm.Mag. 

I Jan. 306, I could understand how the Mother was just the 
I woman to be head of a community like this. xgoyAthc- 
nxum 2 Nov. 545/3 The astute yet saintly mother-superior. 

tc. Mother f the maids i the head of the maids 
of honour in a Royal household. Obs. 

SS77-^ Hew Vr.'s Gifts in Nichols P/vrr. Eliz. (1823) IL 
88 To Mrs. Hyde, Mother of the Mades. 2633 Brome 
North. Lass j. iv, She might ha' been Mother o’ the Maids. 
1682 Luttrell BHefRel, (1857) 1. 159 The lady Sanderson, 
mother of the maids of honour to her majestie, was interred 
in the abby. X72x Hearnb Collect. (O.H.S.) III. 132 Mrs. 
*** Mother of the Maids to K. James 11^» Queen, 

d. Ill occasional uses. 

1897 Daily News 13 July 8/7 Separate cottage buildings, 
each under the charge ofaperson called a'mother', had 
been established (as homes for girls]. 

4. A term of address for an elderly woman of the 
lower class. Also used (instead of Mrsi) as a 
prefix to the surname of such a person. 

0x386 Chaucer Wife's T. 149 My leeue mooder, quod 
this knyght [etc.]. Poston Lett. HI. 148 That owlher 
Syme or Mother Brown maye deliver it me to morow. 
1496-7 Rec, St. Mary at Hilt (1905) 34 Item, a Towell of 
the gyfie of Mother lenet. XS33 J. Heywood Play of Love 
C ilj b, Mother quoth I how doth my dere darlyng. 2588 
Nottingham Rec, IV. 221 At one wyddoez house named 
Mother Jane. 2503 Tell-troth's N. Y. Gi/jl(j8p6> 13 While 
mother trot and her fellowes were descanting on others 
honesty. 1847 C. Bronte Jane Eyrexix, * Well, and you 
want your fortune told she said...‘ 1 don’t care about it, 
mother; you may please yourself*. 

b. Mother Carey's Chicken, Goose', see Chicken 
4, Goose 2. Mother Hubbard : a kind of cloak 
(named after a person celebrated in a well-known 
nursery lime). Mother Shipton: the name of a 
legendary ‘prophetess* of the i6th c.; adopted as 
the name of a moth, Jduclidea mi (also called the 
Shipton inotJi). 

1591 Spenser {title) Prosopopoia, or Kfolher Hubberds 
Tale. x88z W. F. Kirby Europ. Butte>fiies <5* .)/. (1903) 
Plate xlii, Eucirdia hli — IMother Shipton. 2883 Fori. Itev. 

I Sept. 35X The ugly and unbecoming covering so long 
popular as the Mother Hubbard cloak. x894U;///«^XXI V. 
271/1 Six years ago the ffnest dress to be seen was a calico 
Mother Hubbard. 

II. Technical applications. 

5. In obsolete scientific uses : after L. mater, 
ta. Anat. In the names of certain structures in 

the brain. Hard mother — Dura jfATEii; godly, 
meek, mild, soft mother- Pia mater. Obs. 

2398 TREViSA/>’flr//l. DeP.R. v.i.(TojIem. iMS.>,]7e barde 
moder and ])e milde moder. Ibid. v. iii. (i-i9S) *03- Ibid. 

106 The seconde webbe and skynne of the brayne hygbte 
pia mater the meke moder. xS4x K- Copland Cuydon’s 
Quest. Chirurg. E j. The soft moder by vaynes. 2594 [sec 
Godly a. 3]. 16x5 Crooke Body of Man 444 The one of 
these. .is ihicke and called dura mater xhs hard Mother, 
the other. .ihinne called pia mater, the deere or ncere 
Mother. 

t b. Astral. = Mater i. Obs. 

0x391 Chaucer Ax/ro/. i. § 3 The iloder of thyn Astro- 
labie is the thikkcite plate. 

f c. Ceomancy. (See quot. 1591.) 
tsgr Sparry tr. Caitan's Ceomancie 8 These four figures 
be called the mother';, whereof the first is attributed to the 
Fire, the second to the Aire, the third to the Water, the 
fourth to the Earihe, 1653 R. Sanders Physiogn. 32, I 
erected my Figure, drawing from my points and lines, a 
Mother. 1889 Sat. Rev. lO Feb. X75/t Vou then have in 
all four geomantic figures, which are called the mothers. 

Vi-z 
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The lop spot (or pair of spots) of each mother is called the 
head, the second the neck, &C. 

6 . =. Mother-Uqitory •’water \ see lo a. 

x6xx Florio. Acqua ^Uaes/ra, the master-water. Salt- 
peeter men call it mother of Salt peeler. X674 Ray Cottfc- 
tion\\(i (Manner of making Vitriol) The liquor that remains 
after the vitriol is crystallized, they call the mother. 1678 
Fhil. Trans. XII. 1055 When the Work is begun, and Alum 
once made, then they save the Liquour which comes from the 
Alum, or wherein the Alum shoots, which they call Mothers. 
x68x Grew Mussum in. § iiL i. 343 The Lee after the first 
shooting of the Alum ; is called Mothers. 1758 Reid tr. 
Macguer's Chym, I. 240 Evaporate and crystallize. . . Re- 
peat the same operation till the liquor will yield no more 
crystals : it will then be very thick, and goes by the name 
ol Mother 0/ Nitre. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 448/1 Mother- 
water. When any saline solution has been evaporated so 
as to deposit cr^’sials on cooling, the remaining solution is 
termed the mother-water, or sometimes merely the mothers. 

7 . (More fully, artificial mother,) An apparatus 
for rearing chickens artificially. 

1807 Trans, See. Arts XXV. 25 Artificial mothers for the 
chickens to run under. X830 ‘ B. Moubrav * pont. Poultry 
(ed. 6) 48 An artificial mother cannot be dispensed with, 
under which the chickens may brood and shelter. 1884 
Knight Diet. Mcch. Suppl., Mother^ the hen-mother at 
Baker’s Cresshill poultry farm is of hollow zinc, filled with 
hot water (etc.). 1906 IVestni. Gaz, 14 Nov. 8/3 Incuba- 
tors, and poultry ‘ mothers *. 

8 . A cask or vat used in vinegar-making. 

X830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. I, 329 Into each yat or 
mother are poured twenty-two gallons of good vinegar 
boiling. X839 Ure Diet. Arts 3 The vessels employed for 
carrying on the fermentation are casks, called mothers. 

9 . The inner bark of a cork-tree. 

x86a lUustr, Lond. News 25 Jan. loi/i The first act of 
the cultivator is to separate it [the * male *] from the trunk, 
which thus leaves exposed the liber, termed ‘mother’. 

10. Naut, = mothership : see 16 a, below. 

X907 Daily Ckron. $ Aug. 4/4 Four * mothers * and the 

‘ Sapphire’, flagship of Admiral Montgomerie. 

III. 11 . The womb. Ohs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xlix. (1495) 166 The 
moder in wymen is synguler membre dtsposyd as a bladder. 
14.. Parts of Hum. Body in Wr.-Wfllcker 632/7 Modure, 
matnx. XS4S Raynold Byrtk Mankynde 9 These thre 
woordes, the matrix, the mother, and the wombe do sygnyfie 
but one thyng. x6og Holland Amm, Marcell. 55 The 
daintie meat made of the mother, .of a young sow. x6s7 W, 
Coles Adam in Eden ix. 20 The lesser Lavander is much 
commended In all Diseases of the Mother. z68x W. Robert- 
son Phraseot, (X693) 897 The mother or womb ; matrix. 

2706 Phillips (cd. Kersey), Hysiera, the Mother or Womb. 
fg. 2398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xi. xiv. (Tollero. MS.), 
As Gregory sayeh, he [lightning] comek oute of his moder 
[L. de matrice sud\ as a twynkelynge of an ye. x6xo Wil- 
LET Hexapla Dan. 292 That first law was the mother and 
wombe as it were of all Gods precepts. 

t b. Rising {^suffocation^ swelling upward^ etc.) 
of the mother : Hysteria, 

2517 Andrew Brunswyke's Disiyll. IVateys M iv, Dronke 
of the same water.. is very good for women whose moder 
dooth ronne upwarde to the harte. 2601 Holland Pliny 

11. 40 The rising or suffocation of the mother in women, 

. .it cureih. 1626 Bacon Bylva § 935 They doe use for the 
Accident of the Mother, to burn Feathers [etc.] : and by 
those 111 Smels the Rising of the Mother is put down. 

12 . Hysteria ; equivalent to the phrases in ii b. 
Also fits of the mother. Obs. or arch. 

^ 24.. Stodih. Med. MS. n. 314 in Anglia XVIII, 315 It 
IS good to playster & many oker thyng For ke moder & to 
drynkyng. 2545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 1 16 [Diseases 
of infants.] Fcarefulnessein thedreames*. the mother; yssu- 
ynge out of the fundament gut. 1605 Shaks. Lear 11. iv. 
56 Oh how this Mother svvels vp toward my heart 1 Histo- 
rica passiOy downe thou diming sorrow. 2607 Topsell 
Hizt. Four/. Beasts 104 It p.'icificth the milt,., ex- 

pellelh away mothers. 16x5 Crooks Body 0/ Man 232 
Many passions called Hysterics, which we call fits of the 
Mother, zdao Venner Recta (1650) 63 It is not fit for 
to use that are subject to hystcricall fits, which they 
call the Mother. 1672 Josselvn Ne“.o Eng. Rarities 86 
M.iyweed, excellent for the mother. 1706-7 Farqohar 
Beaux Slrat, i.i, She cures.. fits of the mother, in women. 
*75? Sciences I. 103 The particular diseases 

oi this sign are. .hardness of the spleen, mother, hypocon- 
driac melancholy.^ x82o_MAm Tyro's Diet. (ed. 10) 373 
St ranp itatus, a disease in women called the mother. 

TV. Quasi-adj. and iu Combination. 

13 . XJstd appositivclyi « * that is a mother*. 

a. /;V., of animals. 

a X300 Cursor M. 14969 A moder ass yee sal kar find, And 
yee hir.sal vn-dovtc of hir band. t46sPastonLeit.ll.2ss 
There Icfie bchynde of Hcylesdonfolde of my mnsire schepe 
xlj modreschep. 1630 m R. Grifliths Ess. Conservancy 
Thames (1746) 74 No Trinck shall stand to fish before any 
Breach Mouth at the rising or sinking of any Mother. Fishes, 
or in the I'imc of Spawn or Brood of Fishes. 1^7 Drvden 
Geor^. 111. 87 The Mother Cow must wear a low'ring 
I.x>ok. 2793 CowPKR A Tale 45 The mother-bird Is gone 
to sea. X817 CoLEUiocE Zapolya n. ii, The mother-falcon 
hath her nest above it. • 1882 Floyer Unexpt, Baluchistan 
202 Then there were four old mother goals. 

b. of a woman or a goddess, 

x6as K. Long tr. Barclay's Arj^enis i. xx. 58 P.illas, whose 
young and tender yecrcs No Motber-goddesse dandclcd. 
2675 Han. Woolley Gentlctv, Companion 3 Be ye Moiher- 
p.-iticrns of Virtue to your D.iugniers.^ x7Sq Grainger 
Tibullus I. 4x Thee, Orpheus, what av.aU’d. .Thy Mothcr- 
inuse and bcasi-cnchanling song. 1904 W. M. Kamsay 
Lett, to Seven Ch. xix. 258 The tutelary deity of Smyrna 
W.1S the Mother-goddess Cybelc. 

c. transf, and fig. of things (see sense 2). 

Ancr, R. 216 jc habbeS ihcrd..of k^o k«t me 
clcopeS 5c seoue moder sunnen. 1479 Priory 0/ IU.tham 
(Surtees) 11.24 Molcndinum. .cum stagnoct Icmodir-damc. 


2594 Hooker Eccl. Pot. 1. Hi. § 2. Those principall & 
mother elements of the world, wherof all things in this 
lower world are made. 2604 Hieron IVks. I. 484 Because 
ignorance is a mother sin, therefore [etc.]. x6xx Cotcr., 
Veine saphene^ the mother veine. cx6xx Chapm.sn //iad 
XXII. 129 Till they reacht, where those two mother springs. 
Of deepe Scamander, pour’d abroad, their siluer murmur- 
ings. 1645 Rutherford Tsyal 4- Tri. Faith (1845) 85 
Christ hath covenant-right to the promises by this mother- 
right, that God is his God by covenant. 1691 Norris Pract. 
Disc. n8 Love. .is a general Moiher-Vertue, the principle 
of a more particular and special Obedience. 1763 Mills 
Syst. Pract. Hmb. IV. 403 The layers. .must be allowed 
two years to take root, before they arc cut off from the 
mother-tree. 17^ M. Weighton Drainage Award 9 The 
mother drain, or navigable canal, now made, 1791 E. Dar- 
win Bot. Card, u 32 Lifts proud Anteus from his mother- 
plains. 1798 CoLKRiDGE Fears in Sotit. 176 O dear Britain ! 
O my Mother Isle 1 1854 Stanley Mem. Cauterb. i. (X857) 
26 The Cathedral of Canterbury [is] the mother cathedral 
of England. 1874 Raymond Statist. Mines 4- Mining 342 
On the supposition that it is the mother-vein of the country 
from which the ores of the Silver Flat, -are^derived. 

d. In modern Biology and Pathology, of struc- 
tures or growths from which others proceed, as 
mother-aiscesSy -celly -meristemy nucleus^ •vesicle. 

1898 P. Manson Trap. Diseases xxiii. 361 Generally the 
pulmonary abscess communicates with the •mother-abscess 
in the liver. 1845 Encyct. Metrop. VII. 239/1 This may 
depend either upon the walls of the *mother-cell having 
been originally thicker, or [etc.]. 287s Bennett & Dver 
Sachs' Bot. 440 The pollen-grains, when free from their 
mother-cells, are unicellular and spherical. 1874 Q. yml. 
Microsc. Sci. XIV. 304 The *raother-meristem of the fibro- 
vascular system. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex.y ^Mother nucleus. 
1883-8 Facge & Pye-Smith Princ. Med. (ed. 2) I. 28 In 
such cases [of infection by inoculation] however, there is 
developed a ‘ primary * or * •mother-vesicle *. 

14 . a. Simple attrib. (more or less : as 

mother armSy bosoniy hearty love, mind, pain, pangy 
pity, smile, want ; objective, as mother f queller^ 
-slayer ; mother murdering adj. ; instrumental, as 
mother murdered adj. ; parasynlhetic, as mother 
hearted adj. Also motherwards, motherwise advs. 

1843 Carlyle Past 4 * ***• viii. 235 In how many ways 

..does she, as with ble^ed *molher-arms, enfold us all I 
1837 — Fr. Rez\ I. iii. ii. 135 How she will reabsorb the 
former Into her *Mother-bosom. x854IDf.Powvs] £/rrV/, etc. 
(1857) io6 AU things rest, ..Lulled m Mary’s *moiher-love. 
1647 Cowley Mistr., My Hrt. Discovered 16 Thoughts 
«. Fair and ebast, as •Mother-Mind. <2x592 Marlowe 
Ovids Eleg. ii.xiv. so^Mother-murder’d Itys. X590 C’tess 
Pembroke Antonie 58 Orestes torcbe, Which sometimes 
burnt his *mother-murderincr soule. 1709 Mrs. Manley 
Secret Mem. (1736) II. 44 When the *Molher-Pains came 
upon her. Ibid. IIL 15 Like. .Abortives under the •Mother 
Pangs, 18x9 J, H. Payne Brutus v. Hi, I’o strike their 
country in the mother-pangs Of struggling child-birth. 1878 
Pater Wks. (wi) V. xio His [C. Lamb*sJ simple •mother- 
pity for those who suffer, c i^^oPromp. Parv. 34 1/2 *iModyr 
qwellare,. .matricida. c 1375 Sc, Leg. Saints xvj. [Magda- 
lena) 462 Allace I nov is pe barne sa borne *modyr-sTaar. 
1483 Cath.Angl. 242/x A Modyr slaer, matricida. 2838 
^IRS. Browning Rom. Gauges xir. Press deeper down thy 
•mother-smile His glossycurls among. 1856 — Aur. Leigh 
I. 40, 1 felt a *mother-want about the world, 1893 Taotet 
15 July 110 It does not forbid the dying son to cast his 
eyes •motherwards. 1890 Le Gallienne Meredith 52 She 
smiles on them *molherwise, 

b. with the sense ‘inherited or learned from 
one's mother*, ‘native*, as in Mother tongue 
and combinations imitated from this; also in 
Mother- WIT, mother-sense. 

x6o^ Owen Pembrokeshire iii. (1892) 36 For otherwise 
the Englishe tongue had not ben theire comon and mother 
speache as it was. i6n Beaum. & Fl. Philaster v, iv, 
Let..yournimbletongs forget your mother Gibberish. 1644 
Milton F.dttc, 2 He were nothing so much to be esteem’d 
a learned man, as any. .tradesman competently wise in bis 
mother dialect only. 1732 Tk'X Serious C. xix. (1761)324 
As_we call our first language our mother-tongue, so we may 
as justly call our first tempers our mother-tempers. X851 Bor- 
row Lavengro xvii. You want two things, brother : mother 
sense, and gentle Rommany. 1904 J. Wells J. H. If^itson 
vi, 64 A racy and powerful evangelist in his mother-Scotch. 

15 . Genitive combinations, as mothers bairn Sc. 
(said of a spoiled child) ; Mother’s son, Mother’s 
CHILD (fin ME. moder hern), daughter (every) 
person. 

<1X225 St- Marker. 2 Ha..walde 3eornc jef godes wille 
were ka;t ha mostc bcon an of kc moder bern katt so muche 
drohen for drihtin. 1675 Cotton Burlesgue upon B. 147 
Ladies ! thou (Paris) moov’st my laughter, They’r Deities 
ev'ry Mothers Daughter. 1896 A. Lang Monk o/Fife i. 3 
Of me, in our country speech, it used lo be said that 1 was 
‘a mother’s bairn 

+ b. The uninflected genitive survived late in Sc. 
in certain combinations, as mother-brother, sister, 
a maternal uncle or aunt ; mother half, motherside 
- mother’s side (with reference to descent). Obs. 
2483 Canton Gold. Leg. 70/2 This thamar was Absalons 
subter by the moder syde. a 2500 A’wryA A<ia//jxcviii. (1868) 
48 That ayrc..5al be in yemscll of hl-ifrendison the mudyr- 
half. 1513 in Fans, Rose 0/ KUrax'oek Club) 183 

VaUcr Ross of Kinstary moder broder to the said vmquhilc 
^^fj-h^alde, <tX573^ Linoesay (Pitscotlic) Chron, Scot. 
(b. 1.5.) II, 175 Thair captane ISIonsr de Gwise our quens 
mother brother. 2596 Dalrvsiple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
*^•*81 He was the Kingis mother brother. 1622 Maude tr. 
Alemans Guzman cCAlf. 11. 284 His kinswoman by the 
mother-side. 2678 WedderbunCs Vocsib. xx (Janu) Ax'un- 
cutus, the molher-brother. Ibid., Mater/era^ ihc mother- 
^J5lcr. 1763 Boswell Corsica lu (cd. a) 58 Being uncle by 
Inc mother-side to Lurystbenes. 


16 . Special comb. a. attrib. (and genitive^, 
mother-alkali, alkali obtained from the mother- 
liquor left after ciy^stallization ; +mother-borough, 
mother-city = Metropolis in various senses' 
mother-clove (see quot. 1866); mother coal 
mineral charcoal ; t mother descent, descent by 
the mother’s side ; mother fit = ‘ fit of the mother *, 
a hysteric attack ; mother gate Coal-miniiig[GArz 
sbl'^} (see quot. i860); mother idea [=F. 
mere], the fundamental idea (of something, e. g. of 
an institution, a literary work); mother liquid, 
liquor = the liquid left after crystallization, e.g. 
of sea-salt; mother-lye, the mother-liquor of 
an alkali ; mother maid, -maiden, the Virgin 
Mary ; mother mark (? obs.), mother’s mark, a 
njevus; mothers* meeting, a meeting (usually 
weekly) of mothers (of the working classes) con- 
nected with a parish or congregation, for the pur- 
pose of receiving instruction and counsel; mother 
pian = plan ; mother plant, (<7) a parent 

plant from which other plants have been derived ; 
(b) the female or seed-bearing parent of a hybrid 
(B. D, Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms 1900) ; mother 
queen = Queen-mother ; also applied to a queen- 
bee; mother right, (rt) = Matriarchy; ((J)lhe 
custom by which dynastic succession passes only in 
the female line ; mother ship, a ship having charge 
of one or more torpedo boats; mother sick a., 
pining for one’s mother (cf. mammy-sick) ; mother 
skein,* a continuous ribbon-like figure of chromatin 
in the early stages of nuclear division * (B. D. Jack- 
son) ; t mother spar, the matrix of an ore ; mother 
spot = mothers mark ; mother star = Monaster ; 
mother stone, {a) the matrLx of a mineral ; also, 
a stone from which other minerals are derived by 
structural or chemical change; (^) see quot, 
1770-4; f mother suppository, a suppository 
for the womb, a pessary ; mother thought 5= 
motheridea\ fmother wasp (see quot.); mother- 
water mother wool (see quot.); 

mother yaw = mamma plan. 

2880 hohiAs Alkali Trade 244 * Weak ' or ‘ *mothcr ’ alkali 
is a fine powdery substance. <r 2225 Leg. Hath. 46 pe •moder 
buih of Alexandres riche, 2563-87 Foxe ri, «J- <1/. (1596) 
10/2 Bishops of the •mother citie and archbishops were ail 
one. 1575-85 Abp. Sandvs Serm. viii. 232 The mother Citie 

ofthe Realme is reasonably furnished with falthfullpreachers. 

1690 Lex. Med, 4t Anthophylli,,.AT\z\, *iMolher 

cloves. 1693 A. Van Leeuwenhoek in Phil, Trans. XVII. 
052, 1 chose some of the largest Cloves I could find. c.TlIed 
Mother-Cloves. xB66 Treas. AV/., Mother cloves, .t name In 
the East for the fully expanded flower-buds of Caryophytlus 
aromaticus. 2873 Dawson Earth 4 Man vi. xi8 A dusty 
fibrous substance, like charcoal, called ‘•mother coal* bv 
miners. 164a Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St. iv. xv. 313 Her royall 
birth by her Fathers side doth comparatively make her 
•Mother-descent seem low. 1657 Henry Diary 4 Lett. 
(2882)65 *Mother-fits. x68x Mtisxumt.x. 4 A Thong 

hereof ty’d about the middle, is of good use .. especially 
against Mother-Fils. 1839 Penny C^cl. X\^ 247 When the 
bord or* *mother-gate’has proceeded some distance on both 
sides of the pit [etc.]. 2860 Ettg. 4 For. Min. Cioss. (Newc. 
Terms), Mothergate, the bord along which the coals are 
trammed from a district of workings. 2858 Q. W, IIol.mls 
Aut. Breakf.-t. x, There is a *mother-idea in each parti- 
cular kind of tree, which, if well marked, is probably em- 
bodied in the poetry of every language. 1839 Ure Dyct. 
Arts 2133 The more of the crystalline particles arc drained 
from the meiallic bath, the richer docs the •mother liquid 
become in silver. 2796 Kirwan Etcm. Min, (ed. 2) II. 362 
Tbe *mother liquor poured off. 1890 Abney Photogr. ieo. 6) 
73 The mother liquor may be employed for intensifying. 
2800 Med. Jrul. ill. 82 These *iiiother.icys still contain 
a certain quantity of caustic soda. C1865 Ci^^- Sci.^ 1. 33J/3 
The fluid from which crystals are precipitated is called 
mother-lye. 2612 Donne Progr. Soul, znd Anniv. 341 
Where thou shall see the blessed •iMothcr-maid. 

St. Maty o/Oiguics n. viii. in Anglia Will. X73 ^ 

childe soukyn^e ke pappes of k^ •moder-maydciL 1797 
Encyct, Bsdt. (ed. 3) XII. 615/2 Nxvus, a mole on the skin, 
generally called sl* mother's mark. x^ss-z^Goodstsluay 
Med, led. 4) IV. 536 These [molesl differ essentLilly ffoni 
nmvi or genuine mother marks. 1884 Encyct. Brit. ^ » ^7 
163/x It IS often congenital, hence the term ‘ mother s mark ^ 
or it may appear in early childhood. 2887 ‘Hdna LvaLL 
Knt. Errant [iZZg) 282, I was trying lo get the •^lolhcrs- 
Meeting accounts right. 1898 •.Moihcr-pian [sec Mamma 
d]. 2655-87 H. More App. Autid. (1712) 2x1 Now this 
regular conform.ntlon of the Seed came from the uniform 
motion of particles in the •Mother-plant. 2707 Mortimer 
Husb. (1721) II. 48, 1 think those raised by Layers from a 
Mother-plant make tbe best Trees. 2868 Darwin Anun. 
ij- PI. xxvii. II. 365 Foreign pollen occasionally affects the 
mother-plant in a direct manner. 2592 Troub. Hesgne f- 
Jolm ii. 55 The •Mother Queene she l.'iketh on ^tmjsse 
Gain-t Ladie Constance. 1595 Shake. John 11. i. 62 '»Hh 
him along is come the Mother Queene. 2816 Kiruv br. 
Entomot. xviil. (x8i8) II. X17 When the molher-queen w.is 
removed, several of the small fcnmlcs contended for the cell 
with indescribable rage. *Moihcr right [sec .Matri- 

archy]. 2907 Q. Rev. July 195 Matriarchy, or rule of the 
mother, is not to be confused with mother-right, or rule 
through the mother. 2890 Pall Malt G. a June 2/1 In the 
case ofthe picket-boats, tficy should be entirely independent 
of a •mother-ship. 2903 Daily Chron. xo Jan. 5/x 1 he tor- 
pedo gunboat Hazard, which was stationed at Barrow to 
act as * mother-ship ’ to the live tiny diving torpcdo-boals. 
*759 Sarah Fielding C*tess of Dellwyn 1.1x2 In fact, she 
was Husband-sick tn a Manner the very reverse of wiiat is 
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generally termed *Molher*sick ; for Girls are so called 
when they pine on being separated from their Sfothers. i68r 
Grew Musxitm ni. i. v. 3c5s The *Afoiher-Spar of the Tin- 
Ore. 1690 Blancabd Lex, Med. 388 Macula Matricalis . , 
Angl, The ^mother spot. 1849 Craig, Mothcr-sPots. 18^ 
*Mother star [see Monaster]. 1442 in Willis & Clark Cam- 
bridge (1886) 1. 386 Cariage of xviij lodis of *inodrestone. 
X770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) 1. 506 It’s abounding 
with the stone, called in Hertfordshne, mother-stone (a con- 
cretion of many small blue pebbles). 1796 Kiuwan Elem. 
^lin. (ed. 2) I. 433 Granite, .is the mother-stone, by whose 
fusion basalt is produced. 1799 J. Robertson Agric, Perth 
17 Which some farmers call motherslone soil. 1855 J. R. 
Leifchild Cormvall Miucs 91 Quartz generally prevails in 
the matrix (mother stone). 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. IxxxvHi, 
X30 Pessarie (whiche is a *mother suppositorie). i8dx Mot- 
ley in Corr. (1889) I. 368 As to the •’mother-thought of the 
book, it is to me original. 1679 M. Rusden Further Discov. 
Bees 4 The Male among Wasps, which socnecall the*Mother- 
Wa-sp, stings more venemously than the common Wasp doth. 
1758 Reid ir. AfacguePs Chym. I, 245 All saline solutions 
in general, after having yielded acertain quantity of crystals, 
grow thick, and refuse to part with any more, though they 
still contain much Salt. They are called * Mother-waters, 
*854 J- ScoFKERN in Orr's Circ. Sci.^ Chein, 14 To clear 
away from any crystalline product \)\^iuother'Water. 1727- 
4X Chambers Cycl. s.v. IFooh The French and English 
usually separate each fleece into three sorts ; viz. i. * Mother- 
wool, which is that of the back and neck. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med, (ed. 4) II. 433 The master fungus being named 
[in St. Domingo] the mama-plan or *mother yaw. 

b. Phrasal combinations with of\ f mother of 
amethyst,? —B lue John 2; motherof anchovies, 
the scad or horse-mackerel, Trachtirus saiims ; 
mother of cloves ^mother clove (see 16 a); 
mother of coal = coal(^^t. 16 a) ; fraother 

of emeralds (see quot.); fmother of gold, a min- 
eral supposed to indicate the presence of gold (quot. 
1596 identifies the word with Motheb sbl ^) ; mother 
of the herrings (see Herhing 1 c) ; mother of 
millions, the ivy-leaved toad-dax, Linaria Cym- 
balaria\ f mother ofthe mine (see quot.); mother 
of (the) months, the moon ; mother of thou- 
sands, {a) = mother of millions; (/^) the common 
daisy, Beilis perennis ; («r) Saxifra^a sarmcntosa ; 
{d) the double blue creeping campanula (Britten 
& HoU.) ; mother of wheat (see quot.); mother 
of the wood, ^the Aspcrula odornta' {Syd. Soc, 
Lex. 1891); mother of yaws 
1797 Eucycl. Brit. (ed. alXIf. 79/1 What \vc call ameihyyi 
rooty or * mother o/atuethvsf^ is but a sparry fiuor.of which 
we have plenty in Derbyshire. i6b8 Charleton Onomasti- 
con 143 Trachurus . •Mother of Anchovies. *727-52 
Chambers Cycl, s.v. Clove, •Mother of cloves. 1867 W. \v. 
Smyth Coal <§• Coal-mining 34 Soft mineral charcoal or 
‘ mother-ofcoal 1797 Eneyct, Brit, (ed. 3) VI. 567/2 
Hence the green cochle spar brought from Egypt may have 
obtained the name of ^mother 0/ emeralds. 1596 Raleigh 
Discov. Guiana To Rdr.^ In Guiana.. the rocks.. me in 
effect ihorow-shining. .which being tried to be no Marcasite 
. .but are no other then £‘/(mc] tuadre del <?/■<).. the *mother 
of golde, or as it Is salde by others the scum of golde. *7x2 
E. Cooks Voy. S. Sea 26, I am of Opinion there is aUo 
Gold in the Island because we took up the Motlier of Gold 
in several places by the Water-side. 1836^ Mrs. Bray 
Tamar Tavyt.xwVxX. 318 ^Mother of millions, with its 
numerous small drooping flowers. 1794 W. Hotculnson 
Hist. Cumbld. I. Catal. Anim. etc. 52 Heterogeneous Iron 
Ores, Calx of Iron, mixed with c.Tlcareous earth. Sparry 
Iron Ore...JIiners call it *molher of the mine. 1613 Pur- 
CHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 13 The silent Moonej which. .is 
Queene of the Night, ..*Moiher of moneihs. 1820 Shelley 
n'ilch of Atlas 73 Ten limes the Mother of the Months 
bad bent Her bow beside the folding-star. 1866 Treas. 
Bot. 684/1 Linaria Cymdalaria, Ivy-leaved Toadflax or 
•Mother-of-ihousands, is frequent on., old garden walls. 
1876 Hardivicbe's Science Gossip 39 Veronica hederi/olia 
is named by farmers [near Kelso] the ‘ *jnother-of-wheat'. 

]^otlxer (mo’^Joi), shi^ [Corresponds in mean- 
ing to MDu. viocdcr, moer (in mod. Du. moer)j G. 
imitter, identical in form and gender with the 
equivalent of Mother sb.^ 

Comparison with the synonymous It., Sp. madre scum of 
liquids, P. mire Ule vinaigre), OF. mere ‘vendangepre^ce* 
(ssseuse 3 below), seems to .sliow that this word, in Eng., 
Du., and Ger., is really an application of Mother sb.' The 
transition of .sense is difficult to explain; but most probably 
the scum or dregs of distilled waters and the like was re- 
garded as being a portion of the ‘ mother ’ or original crude 
substance which had remained mixed with the refined 
product, from which in cour>e of time it separated itself. 
(The term may possibly have belonged originally to the 
vocabulary of alchemy.) An explanation sometimes given, 
that ‘mother of vinegar' was ?o called on account of its 
effect in promoting acetous fermentation, does not agree 
witli the history of the use. It has been pointed out that 
Gr, Ypavc, old woman, is used in the sense ‘ scum, as of 
boiled milk’, but the coincidence is prob. accidental.^ 
iMost etymologists have regarded the word (with lU Du. 
and Ger. equivalents) as altered by popular etymology fiom 
Du. modder mud, mire (for which Middle Du. has a 

rare variant moeder^ occurring chiefly in derivatives) = LG. 
modder, moder mod.G. moder), HG. matter 

masc. (for which a variant mutter occurs). This notion 
goes back to Kilian's (Du. or Flemish) dictionary of 1598, 
which contains the two following entries: {i) * l^Toddcr, 
modery moyeTy snore, moery lintus, emnum mollius, lutum, 
volutabrum ; Lw^.mtreyUtudde ; ModdcryUioeyer, 

snoederygrondsoppe, fex. fxces, crassamen, cra>samentum; 
Ang. mother'. Hut there appears to be no evidence that 
the form modder\so£, e\er used for* mother* or ‘scum ’, nor 
is that sense recorded for Ger. dial, matter^ 
tl. Dregs, scum. In the i6th c. examples always 
the dregs or scum of oil (chiefly rendering L. 
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later applied chiefly to the scum rising 
to the surface of fermenting liquors. Obs. 

1538 Elyot Dici.y Amurca^ the mother or foam of all 
oyles. *563 Hyll Art Garden. (1593) 31 The new mother 
or fome of oyle. *577 B. Googb Heresbach's Hush. ii. (1586) 
69 Powre into a Platter the thickest mother of oile. 1600 
Sukflet III. xlix. 529 Else your cyder will 

..growe couered with mucii white mother swimming aloft. 
j6ox Holland Pliny II. 159 The mother or lees of oile 
qliue. _ 1609 C. Butler Fem. Mon, x. L 5 The Meth in 
time wilbe covered with a mother. x6ii Cotcr., Fleur du 
viu, the mother of wine ; the white, or mouldie spots that 
float on the top of old wine. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 339 If the 
Body be liquid and not apt to putrefle totally, it will cast 
up a Mother in the Top; As the Mothers of Distilled 
Waters. *676 Grew Anat. Leaves i. vi. § 4 The (juti- 
cular and other Concretions, commonly called Mothers, in 
Distill'd Waters, Vinegar, and other Liquors. 18x4 Cary 
Dante, Paradise xil. rod That, mouldy mother is, where 
late were lees. 1870 Hen/rey's Bot. (ed. 2) § 558 Distribu- 
tion [of filamentous Fungi or * Moulds *]. Universal, . .occur- 
ring constantly in infusions of organic matter., as* mother 
producing various fermentations. 

2. spec,{^xii\P\inother of vinegar^ A ropy muci- 
laginous substance produced in vinegar during the 
process of acetous fermentation (which it hastens) 
by a mould-fungus called Mycodertna aceti. 

i6ot Holland Pliny IL 334 A pultesse made of beasts 
dung & the mother of vineger tempered together. 1676 
[see ij. 1839 UttE Diet. Arts sfio The slimy sediment of 
vinegar casks called mother. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 
(1871) 95 Unhappily the bit of mother from Swift’s vinegar- 
barrel has bad strength enough to sour all the rest [of Car- 
lyle]. 1879 Eneyct. Brit. IX. 98/2 Mother of vinegar., 
is the *nof>-aerobiotic * form of the inycoderma. 
f 3. Mother of grapes-, the solid mass of skins, 
etc., left after the expression of the juice by the 
winepress; = Makc. Obs, 

16x1 CoTCR., £x/r/..aceriaine round staffe, that lies be- 
tweene the vpper boords of a Vinepresse, and the mother, 
or substance of the grapes. s 6 ^ Motteox Rabelais v. vij, 
For fear t here should still lurk some Juice among the Husks, 
and HulUngs, in the Mother of the Grape. *725 Bradley 
Fam. Diet. s. v. Vinegar, To make strong Vinegar, dry the 
Jlother of Grapes for the space of two Days. 

Motlier 2/.1 [f. Mother 

1. trans. To be the mother of, give birth to; in 
quots-yf^n, to be the source of, give rise to, produce. 

1548 Gr.sT Pr, Masse A vj, This pryuate masse whych 
moihereih so manyfolde and haynouse vyces. 1850 Blackie 
rEschytus il. 189 But tears aie vain, And weeping might 
but mother worscr woe. woo Nation (N. V.) 15 Nov, 380/1 
The historic college at Querctaro, which mothered tne 
evangelization of soenormousasbareof the North American 
wilderness. 

2. To take care of or protect as a mother, 

*863 C. E. B. Work for All 68 You would like to take 
Lizzie Reed into our house, for a time, and mother her till 
something can be found for her. 1878 Scribner's Mag. XV, 
S5S/i Some mothers ‘mother’ their children too much. 
1894 H, Ward Marcella I. *27 Someone . . will take 
up Marcella and mother her. 

jig. i88g Chicago Advance 21 Feb., The weak churches 
do feel deeply the need of brotherhood. They want to be 
moiliered. 1^9 Barikg-Gould £k. of West I. xii. 208 Oke- 
hamptou..is not fathered by the castle, nor mothered by 
the church. 

b. Aitttl. in passive. Of a torpedo-boat ; To be 
protected by a ‘mother*. 

1901 Blaclew. Mag. Oct. 449 Torpedo craft could also be 
‘ mothered ’. 

3. To profess to be the mother of; to acknow- 
ledge (truly or falsely) the maternity of (a child). 

1622 Fletcher & Mass. Span, Cura/e y. Hi, You Sir, 
that Would have me mother Bastards, being unable To 
honour me wiih one Child of mine owne. 1679 W. Howell 
Medulla Hist. (1687)284 That the Queen, to have put 

lady Elizabeth besides the Crown, would have mothered 
another bodies Child; but King Philip scorn’d to father it. 
fg. 1788 Anna Seward Lett. (xBii) 11. 41 The congenial 
rants which pretend to reply to them, are from the .-^ame 
pen, whoever Mr. Merry may persuade to mother them. 
1840 T. A. Trollope S’w//////. Brittany 11. 370 It is evident 
throughout the country that ‘ Our Lady’ was called on to 
mother every Pagan worship chat could not be otherwise 
disposed of. 1884 Pall Mall G. 12 June 4/2 Such books are 
translaied by some humble hand, and fathered or motheied 
by another of some literary standing. 

4. Const, on, upon. a. lit. To attribute the 
maternity of- (a child) to (a woman). 

1542 Udall Erasntt Afoph. 139 A chllde mothered on a 
woman that ncuer beare it, or a chaungelyng. *888 * R. 
Boldrewood’ Robbery under Arms (1890) 234 They mu^t 
have changed her, and mothered the wrong child on the 
old woman, I 

b, Hg. To attribute the authorship of (some- j 
thing) to (a woman) ; also, to ascribe the origin of | 
(something) to something else. 

1644 J, Goodwin Jnnoc. Ttiutttpfu (1645) 35 That concep- 
tion ..IS indifferently fathered, or motiiered rather, upon 
them all. 1675 Traherne Chr. Ethics 300 Which accident 
is wholly to be fathered on Adams fondness to please his 
wife, and to be mothered upon her lightness and credulity. 
1831 FraseVs Mag. IV. ii IShe) wrote the greater portion 
of a novel which was mothered on Miss Spence. Z907 
Blackiv. Mag. May 66S/2 Many venerable repartees were 
mothered on her. 

6. To find a mother for (a lamb or calf). Also 
const, upon. 

1844 Stephens Bk. Far$n II. 609 It ia necessary when a 
lamb is left an orphan, or is a supernumerary, to motlur it, 
as it is termed, u^n another ewe. iSSS * R. Boldrewood ' 


MOTHER EARTH. 

Robbery under Arms xlviii. Mothering the calves, bailing 
up» leg-roping, and all the rest of it. 1898 — Rom. Canvass 
Town 92 It is vitally necessary to turn-out all the lambs 
and get them ‘mothered ’ as soon as they are ‘ tailed 

Mother {mvtSsi), v.^ [f. Mother xd.-j inlr. 
To become mothery. Hence Mo'thering vbl. sb, 
17x8 (Iuikcy Coutpl, Dhp. 228 It’s an insipid Phlegm .. 
and will not keep long without mothering and stinking. 
1728 E. Smith Conjpl. Homciu. (1750) 109 If your pickle 
mothers, boil it again. *750 Johnson Rambler No. 51 f 15 
Her conserves mould, her wines sour, and pickles mother, 
1863 Fownes^ Elem, Chent, (ed. 9) 481 Freciuently a little 
sulphuric acid is afterwards added, with a view of checking 
further decomposition, or mothering, 
hlother, obs. var. Mauthkr dial., young ^rl. 
lyto’therage, nonce-wd. [f. Mother sbA -f- 
-AGE.] The condition or state of being a mother. 

a *591 H. Smith Serm, (1614) 13 Mariage is called Matri- 
monie, which signifleth motherage [earlier edd. Mothers], 
because it makes them mothers which were virgins before, 
hlother-church. (See also Mother jd.i 2 c.) 

1, fa. A parish church, as distinguished from 
j a chapel of ease. Obs. 

c 1323 Chron. Eng, (Ritson) 023 Fifti moder chirchen ant 
mo He leite falle, ant chapeles bo. C1450 Godstoiv Reg. 
649 Except the tethys of wolle S: of lambys of the modur- 
churche of Bloxham. 1546 i'orks. Chantry Sttrv. (Surtees) 
11.228 The same chauntery is distaunt from the pary'sshe 
church . . whych they calle the mother church, ij myles. 
17x2 Addison Sped. No. ^52 ? 7 We are informed from 
Pankridge, that a dozen W’eddings were lately celebrated 
in the Mother Church of that Place. 1778 Eng.Gacetteer 
(ed. a) S.V. IVeymouth, Some of the inhabitants go to Radi- 
pole church, . .otliers to Wyke-Regis the mother-church. 

attrib. 1688 R. Holme HI. xiii. 473 A Square 

Steeple, or Parochial), or Mother Church Steeple. 

b. The principal church of a country, region, 
or city ; sometimes a cathedral or a metropolitan 
church. Now rat'e, 

1387 TKvxxsKHigden (Rolls) II. 77 J?e hridde chirche was 
J?e chief moderchirche ofal Wales, 1513 Br-^dshaw St. 
Werburge \u 464 Whiche churche was principall to all the 
citie. And the mouther-church called withouten doubt. 1738 
J. Chamberlayne St. Gl, Brit, i. ix. (ed. 8} xc6 St. Paul’s, 
the Mother Church of London Diocese. 1871 Frflman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. xviii. 125 The mother church of the 
whole land, the church of Christ at Canterbur}’. 

2 . The church (i.c. organized body of Christians) 
of which another church is a ‘ daughter ’ or off- 
slioot ; also, the oldest or original church from 
which all others have sprung. 

1574 G. Scot Treat, agst. Err. Eom. C/i. A iij b, Herein 
that wicked moiher-churche We may to witnes call. *667 
Poole Dial, betw. Protest, fy Papist^\^%'^ 3* Not Rome, 
but Jerusalem should be the Moiner-Church. 18S2 Farrar 
Early Chr. 1. 04 In reading St. James we can realise the 
sentiments of the Mother-Cnurcli of Jerusalem. 

Mother country. 

1. A country in relation to its colonies. 

*587 Golding De Montay xxxiiL (1592) 530 After the cus- 
tome of their Mother country PerMa from whence they 
descend. *732 Berkeley Serm, to S, P. C. Wks. 1871 HI, 
245 No fashions are so much followed by our Colonics as 
those of the mother-country. t86t Ld. Brougham Brit. 
Const. App. I. 405 If Canada were separated from the 
mother country. 

2. One’s native country. 

So F. terre mere. In Caxion’s^ Eutydos (1490) the words 
la doulce terre mere of the Fr. original are rendered simply 
the savete coxuitrey (ed. E.E.T.S. p. 20). 

*S9S Daniel Civ. Wars i. Ixxxviii,'Ihy Moiher-countrey, 
whence thyself djdst spring. 1639 Massinger Unnat. 
Combat I, i, To joyne \viih them to lift a wicked arme 
against my mother Countrey, this IMarsellls. x723SifAFTES0. 
Charac. HI. 143 note. Absolute Power annuls the Publick: 
And where there is no Publick, or Constitution, there is in 
reality no Mother-Country or Nation. 182.^ Lady Granville 
Lett. 13 Dec., She .seems a very charming person.. with 
Cair noble and not a shade of her mother-country. 

t Mo tberdoui. Obs. rare-K [f. Mother 
sb.^ + -DOM.] Maternal status or authority. 

a 1638 Mede Wks. V. (1672) 921 All joynily as one Body 
anew acknowledging the Alolherdom of the Roman City. 

Motber earth. 

1. The earth considered as the mother of its in- 
habitants and productions ; also (in somewhat 
jocular use, with allusion to this), the ground. 

Cf. L. Terra mater a goddes.s). In Eng. the personi- 
fleation remains so far that the article is commonly omitted 
as before a proper name, although initial capitals are rarely 
used. Often with po.«scssive, 7//)’, yewr, etc. 

czs86 C’tess Pe.mbrokb Ps. cxlvi. ii, His strength is 
none, if any in his breath; Which vapor’d foorih to mother 
earth he goes.^ 1590 Spenser F. Q, i. il. 19 He .. With 
bloudy mouth his mother earth did kis. x6ooShaks, 4'I. V.L. 

I. ii. 213. *667 Milton P. L. 1.687 Men also.. Rifl’d the 
l^wels of their mother Earth For Treasures belter hid. 1696 
Tate fi: Brady Ps. civ. 29 Forthwith to mother Earth 
return. 17^ Compl, Farmer s.v. Vegetation, The sun,., 
cannot either help the mother earth in her pregnancy, nor 
[etc.]. 1851 D. Jerrold St. Giles xiv. *37 It is.,jn.Tde a 
mUdemeanour against mother earth to sleep, with only the 
lie.Tvcn.s above the sleeper. 1890 ‘ R. Boldrewood ’ Col. Re- 
former (1891) 292 The unbounded treasures of mother earth, 

2 . (See quots.) 

1731 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. Earth, Some by Loam 
mean that Sort of Earth th.it equally partakes of Sand and 
Clay, being a Medium between Sand and Clay, which they 
call Mother-Earth. X766 Contpl. Farmer s. v. Mouldy 
Mould, .t loose kind of c.'irih, every where obvious on the 
surface of the ground, called by some mother earth, and by 
others loam. 
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MOTHER OF PEARL. 


Mottered (mu-Ssjd), a.i [f. Moiheb sh.^ + 
-ED 2.] In parasynthetic formations and with 
advs. : Having a mother. 

x66g Galz Cr/. C^ntiUs Jt. iii. 29 The Poets fable Bac- 
chus to be. .double mothered. 1701 Cumberland 
No. 151 V. 275 Three such high*blooded bards as Linus, 
Orpheus, and Musaius, so fathered and so mothered, were 
enough to people all Greece with poets and musicians. 

t Mo’th.ered, a." Obs. [f. Moiheb sbfi or vfi 
+ -ED.] Containing mother. 

1697 Dryden Kj/^. Georg, iii. 6S3 They oint their naked 
Limb.s with mother’d OyL 1728 T. Sheridan Persius tv. 
6r lioie. Mothered wine. 

I/Eotlierer AusU‘aL [f. Mother 

v,^ + -ER 1.] A person employed to * mother * lambs 
(cf. Mother t/.i 5). 

1890 * R. Boldrcwood’ Squatter's Dream vii. 65 No 
more shepherd.s and ‘ molberers ’ to pay in that huuibug- 
ging way next year. 

t Mo’tlierfal, a. Obs. [f. Mother + 
-FUL.J Of or pertaining to a mother; motherly. 

c 1450 Miroiir Sabiacionn 212 Cure ladle tholed in sawle 
be moderfull compassionne. 

liSotherliead (m2?‘ty3.ihed). Obs. exc. arch. [f. 
Mother + -head.] a. The state or condition 
of being a mother, "b. Motherly care. c. cotter. 
An embodiment of maternal qualities. 

c 1315 Shoreham V. 24 Wanne he Jiat al i>ys worlde schel' 
welde To hyre worschipe hys yhelJe For here moder*hed^ 
1357 Lay Folks Catech. 124 Withouten ony metryng of hir 
modirhede. 1390 Gower Con/. 1 . 195 So mot 1 nedes be 
that weie For Aloderhed and for tendresse. c 1440 York 
Afyst. xliii. 201 My modirhed, John, schall haue. And 
for my sone I wolle be take. 1879 E. Arnold Lt. Asia i. 
(i 83 i) 9 Countless Devas worship her and wait Attendant 
on that radiant Motherhead. 

IldotherKood (mo-tyarhud). [ + -hood.] 

1 . The condition or fact of being a mother. 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1634I 463 For my part, I no more 
acknowledge Venus without Cupid, then a mother-hood 
without an off-spring. 1681 W. Robertson Phrased. Gen. 
(1693) 8^7 Mother-hood, Materniias. 1837 C. t-OFFT Sel/ 
formation 11 . 103 Rejoicing in thy motherhood. 1869 Mrs. 
Heaton A. purer i, iii. (i88i) 62 Some women need the 
warm sun of motherhood to ripen their true nature. 

irans/, and /g. *623 Lisle ASt/rie on O. ^ iV. Test. 
Pref. 8 That were against his owne Apostleship, and the 
motherhood Rome by him got here. 1672 Stillincfl. /dot. 
Ch. Rome (ed. 2) 225 Three properties in the Holy Trinity, 
of the Fatherhood, of the Motherhood, and of the Lordship. 
1873 B. Grecory Holy Cath. Ch. xv. 256 The motherhood 
of the Church was manifested, .in her respect for the indi- 
viduality of her children. 

b. The spirit of a mother; the feeling or love 
of a mother. 

1593 Nashs Christ's T. 33 b, Not hate but hunger, taught 
himam to forget mother-hood. 2875 Miss Mulock 3 'm/x. 
out 0/ Ch, ill. (1882) 99 The mere fact of bringing eight or 
ten children into the world does not in the least imply true 
motherhood. 


2 . Used collectively for mothers. 

2835 Tail's Mag. II. 201 The motherhood of Great Britain 
was in a conspiracy to entrap him. 

3. Anthropology. A clan constituted by kinship 
through the mother. 

i8d.i A. Lang Custom «5- Myth 108 A man of the Mouse 
motherhood , as the totem kindred is locally stA’led, may 
not eat mice. 

Mothering (mcSsrin), -vbl. ji.l ff. Moiheb 
Z'. l and lA.l -h -iko l.] 

L The action of tlie vb. Moiheb; motherly care 
or supervision. 

18S8 Stevenson Let. in Scribner's Mas;. (iSgol XXV. 30/1 
Her molhering and thought for others displays itself in ad- 
vlze against liard boiled eggs, well-done meat, and late 
dinners. 1891 ‘G. Thaveks Mann Maclean (1893) I. 86 
it/othenng is woman's wort: without a doubt. 

2. custom of visiting parents and giving or 
receiving presents on Mid-lent Sunday, hence cailed 
Mothering Sunday. 

1648 Herrick Hesfer., To Dianeme, A Ceremanie in 
Giocester. He to thee a Simnei! bring, 'Gainst thou go'.st 
a mothering. 1710 [see Miulestinc). j8is Hose -C vr/y. 
day Bi. t. 359 It IS still a custom on Mid- Lent Sunday in 
many parts of England, for servants. .to carry cakes. .as 
presents to their parents ; and in other parts, to visit their 
mother for a meal of furinity, or to receive cakes, .with her 
bles^mg. Hus is called going a mothering. 2845 £ncyel. 
Aletroy. XXI. 379 Midlent Sunday. .has also a vulgar 
n.amj of .Mothering Sunday. 1883 C. S. Burke Shrofish. 
holK Lore 215 ‘Shrewsbury Simnels',. are eaten by many 
who do not heed the pious habit of ‘mothering’ which they 
were intended to celebrate. ^ 

Mothering (mDdsriq),///. a. [f. Moiueb it.i 
+ -INO -.] That .acts as a mother. 

2855 B.mley S/irituat Leg. in Mystic, etc. 63 Earth’s all 
mothering bosom. 2894 H. Drummo.so Ascent Man 344 
The Botanist.. places the mothering plants at the lop of 
his department of Nature. 2902 Henley //a-.vthorn .y 
Lavender 30 The clement rain, the mothering dew. 

Mo'ther-in-law. Also 6 modor of law, 
raothorolawe, 7 mother law. [See -in-law.] 

1 . The mother of one’s husband or wife. 


rt. c\\\tsProm/Pan\ 341/1 Moodurin \a^\^c^socn^s. 2477 
Pasioit Lett. 111. 175, 1 trow thcr b not a kyndcr woman 
Icvcing then 1 shall have to my modyr in law e. 2540 Hvrok 
ir. Fixes' Instr. Chr. lYoni. (1592) Aav, It is said, that 
mothers in ]awc.s bcare a stepmothers hate unlo their 
daughters in lawes. 2688 Pknton Guar.i. Instr. (1897) 26 
Thcjcvcrla>iing Din of Molhers-in-Iaw. 2781 Giuuoh Ded. 
< 5 * F. xix. II. xyanote. His only crime was a refusal to 


gratify the desires of hb mother-in-law. 2880 Fison & 
Howitt Kamilaroivy^ Among the K^ilaroi, if a man be 
compelled to speak with lib mother-in-law, the pair will 
turn their backs upon one another. 

A 15^8 pjrtrncts Aberdeen Reg. (1844) 1 . 154 Jonat Bar- 
hour, Kir moder of law. 

y. 2526 Tindale Lritkc xu. 53 The motherelawe agaynst 
thedoughterelaAve. 1637 in Bury lYills (Camden) 169 Aly 
mother lawes children. 

2 . as Stepmother. Now regarded as incorrect. 
2516 St. Bridget in Myrr. our Ladye p. xlviii, Hir moder 

in lawe. 264a Fuller Holy ^ Pro/. SL i. x, 26 If she be- 
comes a mother in law, there is no difference betwixt her 
carriage to her own and her second husbands children. 273a 
Fielding il/ifrriv. xiv, I knowthc word mother-in-law has 
a terrible sound ; but perhaps I may make a better than 
you imagine. 2848 Thackeray Fan. i^mVxiv, Miss Sharp 
will be your mother-in-Ia2Y..that's what will happen. 

3 . slang. (See qiiot. 1886.) 

2884 Daily Tel, 3 July 5/4 (Farmer). 2886 ‘J. Bickf.rdyke ’ 
Cxirios. Ale ^ Beer yyi hlolher-in-law.. -The drink of this 
name is composed of equal proportions of * old and bitter *, 
Hence Mother-in-law v. nonce'tvd., to rule as a 
mother-in-law. 

2855 Dickens Dorrit 11. xlv, I will not. .submit to be 
mother-in-Iawed by Mrs. General. 

IVEotlierkin (m»*33ikin), -kins. [f. Mother 
sb.^ -h -KIN.] An affectionatediminulive for‘ mother*. 

1879 Browning /van Ivanointch 55 See, motherkin, your 
friends ! 2896 Mrs. Caffvn Quaker Grandmother viii. 89 
‘Oh, frivolous motherkin*, he ^id. 1905 Mrs. Barnes- 
Grundy Vaeill. ‘Whatis the matter?* ‘ Nothing'. 

..‘Really? ’..‘Really, motherkms’, I replied. 
SlTotherland (m2?*(y3ilcend, -land), [f. MoTHEii 
sby 4 - Land sb.} a. A country as the mother or 
producer of anything, b. The country of one's 
origin ; one’s native country. 

1712 Shaftesb. Charac. III. 42 It happen’d of old in 
(Egj’pt] this Mother-Land of Superstition, c 2823 Southey 
/user, at Clachnacharry, Egypt, mother-land of all the arts, 
sBzZ Carlyle Jl/Hc. (2857) I. ztd. Otie own stern Mother- 
land. 2846 Prowett Psvmeth.^ Bound 53 Scythia was to 
the Greeks the mother-land of iron. x88x Mrs, C, Praed 
Policy <5* Passion IL 246 The longing for one’s motherland, 
2890 ‘ R. Boldrkwood* C<»/. Re/ormer 40 The way- 

farer from the misty mother-lands. 

Mother language. Also (in sense i) 5 
modiria, modiis langage. 

1 . One’s native language. 

c 1380 ■\VvcLiF Set. IFks. 11 . 393 Sum men wolde seie it in 
her modir langage as hei cunnen. C2449 Pecock Repr. i. 
xiii. 66 Thei of the lay parti which han vsid the hool Bible 
or oonli the Newe Testament in her modris langage, a 2568 
Ascham Schdenu it. (Arb.) 2x7 In the rudest contrie, and 
mo.st barbarous mother language, may be found yat can 
speake verie wiselte. 26^9 H. Thorndike IFks, (2646) II. 
599 Whether translations in mother languages arc to be had. 
iZo^ Southey Madoc in Ast. v, The very mother-language 
which I learnt, A lisping baby on my mother’s knees. 

2 . A language from which others have sprung. 

2680 High Dutch Minerva a^la-mode (title-p.) Whereby 

the Engibh may both easily and exactly learne the Neatest 
Dialect of the German Mother-Language. 2846 Grotb 
Greece it. ii. II. 325 They seem capable of being traced 
b.Tck to a certain ideal mother-language. 2902 Greenoucii 
& Kittredce lYords i6t Similar processes enable iis to 
postulate a number of similar mother-languages, as Celtic, 
Slavic, Greek, and so on. 

i' 3 . The language in which something waswritten. 
26s* C, Cartwright Cert, Rdig. 1, 364 Which also the 
anlient Fathers have subscribed, which (I suppose) the 
Marquesse doth mean by the Scriptures Mother-language, 

Motherless (mr-tJojlcs), <r i [f. Mother 
+ -LESS.] Having no mother. 

a 2023 W u LFSTAN Horn. xlv. (Napier) 228 Fylstan widewum 
and fazderleasum and moderleasum cildum. a 2225 Leg. 
Hath. 78 Dis nieiden was lw 3 e faderles & moderles. 238a 
Wycljf ^as. i, 27 To visile pupiJles, that is fadhles or 
modifies. 2477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dicies'jg Many poure 
children that wer fadir and modir lees. 2548 Cranmer 
Catech. 100b, Oppressersoffalherles and molherleschildien. 
2632 QoucE.God'sArroxvsii. Ep. Ded,, To become a mother 
to the motherlesse, 2722 Arduthnot /ohsi Bulin. iv, The 
three poor Motherless Children. 2829 Southey All /or Love 
HI. iii, An only child and motherless. 2902 G. S. La yard 
Mrs. Lynn Linton i. 3 Elia’s was practically a motherless 
childhood. 

Hence Mo'therlessness. 

2889 Adel. Sergeant E. Denison v. x.xxvii, An indefinitely 
lonely and neglected look hung about the two - the look of 
mothcrlessness. 

tKCo'therless, Obs. [f. Mother sb.^ -{- 
-LESS.] Free from * mother’. 

*607 Lingua iv, iii, Steeped seven days in change of 
motherle.ss rose-water. 

Motherlike (mztfo’ajbik), a. and adv. [f. 

Moiheb sb> + -like.] 

A. adj. Resembling a mother ; having the qii.ali- 
ties of a mother ; proper to a mother. 

1530 Palsgr. 319/1 Mothcriyke belongyng to a mother, 
matemai, 2605 Bp- Hall Mcdit. %y Foivs ni. § 98 Wks. 
(1625) 63 It is a motbcr-Iike fauour of the Earth, that she 
ocarcs and nourishes me. 2627 Trapp Oww. i T/tess. ii. 
XI Here he tempers bis mother-like meekness with the 
Kniviiyancl authority of a father. 2856 Mrs. Carlyle 
It. 282 She was so glad over me, so mothcrUkc. 

B. cuiv. After the manner of a mother. 

2589 Warner H/i^.A*//c‘.v,xxviiL 224 Molhcr-llke I moane 
Ihcir de.Tih. 1878 S.milcs Rob/. Dick ii. 23 Moihcr.like.. 
she could not but regard these^young things as intruders. 

Motlierliness (mo-Sojlinrs). [f. Motiiebly 

a. ■(• -NESS.] The quality of being motherly. 


<11637 JoNSON Eng. Cram. t. vii. {1640) 54 (The uoni 
is accented) mdtherlinesse. 1737 in Bailey vol. H. ,3.5 
Miss Mulock 7. Hall/a.x .\-xxix, The sweet motherliness of 
character which had come to her .so early. 18S2 Spectater 
18 Mar. 345 The people will be deeply touched both lyits 
piety and molherhness. 

Motherling (mo-iSajliq). [f. Moiheb + -lino.] 
A term of endearment for a mother. = ifoiiiEKKlN. 

x86s Miss Yonge Dove in Eagle's Nest xlx, ‘ Nay, inolhcri 
ling he added [etc.]. 1886 Corbett Fall of Asgard 1. 
145 ‘ Motherlins ', she heard him say softly, ‘it is very 
beautiful 

Motherly (mp-ffaHi), a. [OE. modorlic : see 
Mother sb.^ and ~LX\ Cf. SIDa., Du. moederlijk, 
OHG. mnotcrWi (hIHG. nmelcriicht mod.G. 
iniittcrlich)l\ 

1 . Of or pertaining to a mother. 7 ’are. 
t Motherly language : 5=‘ mother tongue ’. 

crooD /ELFRicCnrwr. v. (Z.) 15 Materxius, modorlic. 2597 
Hooker Eccl. Pd. v. viii. § 5 In ihetn who can owe no 
lesse then childlike obedience to her that hath more then 
motherly power. 2597 A. M, tr, GuilUnuau's Fr. Chirurg. 
* V, The .secretes ofFhysicke in their matemalland molherlye 
language. 2871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixi. 56 You from mo- 
therly lap the bright Girl can sever. 

2 . Befitting or characteristic of a mother. 

(2x240 Wohnuge in Cott, Horn. 285 pu..seh al JjIs sorhe 

ypo \>i deore wurffe sune was wiSinne martird iH moder- 
liche herte. C2432LVDG. Thebes l.inChauccYsiFks.ii^ti) 
358/2 Bidding the queue, whan the childe wer borne, Wiibout 
mercie, or moderly pitee That he be dedde. c244oC«/a 
Rom. Iii. 232(Harl,hlS.) Certeinly Crist is cure fader, For he 
hathe to vs a fadirlye affeccion, and not a modlrly. CIS30 
Ld. Berners --IrM. Lyt. Brit. (1814) 437 Syr, syth ye are 
lefte me in the stede of my moder, for Goddes sake man 
leue your faderly herte and take a moderly hertc vnto you, 
x6xx Bible Transl. Pre/. ^9 Now the Church of Rome 
would seeme at the length to beare a motherly affection 
towards her children. 2672 Milton P. R. n. 64 Wiihin 
her brest. .Motherly cares and fears got head. 2712 Addi- 
son Spec/. No. 500 T 3 When I see the Motherly Airs of 
jnyliilJe Daughters when playing with their Pup;^l& 2848 
Dickens Donibey v, Mrs. Chick interposed with som? 
motherly words about going to sleep like a dear. 2874 Bur- 
NAND hly time xiii. 112 She pressed her lips on my forehead 
with another loving motherly kiss. ^ 2885-94 R. Bridce-s 
Eros Af Psyche Oct. xxii, Motherly pity, bend thy face and 
grant One beam of ruth to thy poor suppliant. 

3. Resembling a mother; having the character, 
manner, or appearance befitting a mother. 

1530 Palsgr. 246/2 Motherly woman, suatrone. 2576 
Baker Jeivell 0/ Health 162 b, Mydwives and other 
motherlye women. 2752 J. Louthian Form 0/ Process 
(ed. 2) 215 To cause to come twelve good and motherly 
Women, by whom the Prisoner's Plea of Piegnancy may 
be tried. 2787 Burns Border Tour Wed. 20 May, Pr. 
IFks. 227 Mrs. Somerville an excellent, motherly, agreeaWe 
woman, and a fine family. 2825 Jane Ausikn Emma iii, 
Mrs. Goddard was a plain, motherly kind of woman. 2825 
Carlyle Schiller m. (1845) 197 The sky is so blue, and all 
is so calm, and motherly, and safe. 2876 Swindurnb Ereclr 
theus 20 O holy and general mother of all men boro, But 
mother most and motherliest of mine, Earth. 2882 L. 
Stephen Sxui/t i. 20 A brisk, wholesome, motherly body. 

lyiotlierly (mp’ffajU), adv, [f. Mother sb} + 
-LY -.] In a motherly manner. 

1433 Lydc. St. Edmund j. 726 in Horstra. Altengl. Lege 
(i 83 i; 389 Whan she hir sone gan kytisen and cnbracc And 
in hir armys moderly hym slreyne. 2554 Bradford in 
Coverdale Lett. iMartyrs (1564) 288 The mother .. casielh 
the rodde into the fier, and collelh the childe, geuelh it an' 
apple, and dandleth it moste motherly. 1663 Cowley 
Verses ff Ess. x. Danger Procrast. (1669) 240 Those studies^ 
to which Nature had so Motherly inclined me. 
Macdonald Home Again vii, The forehead his mother had 
been so motherly proud of. 

SSo’l/lxer 2iH«*k6d> a, [Cf. MDu. viocder naecl 
(Du, -naakl)j MHG. ninokruackct (G. inutUr~ 
nack/)d\ As naked as at biith ; stark-naked. 

c 2400 Sege Jems. 346 Sayk, J* bidde hem be boun, 61- 
shopes & ojjcr, To morow or mydday modur nakyd allc. 
c 2440 Capcrave Li/e St. 'Kath. v. 6c8 'Jake 
and slrype hir modir-naked. 2526 Pilgr. Per/ (W, de W. 
X531) 260 He all mother naked, spredyng hyiii selfc on the 
Crosse for vs moost pacycnlly. 2622 in Pitcairn trim. 
Trials III. 539 Mother-naikit as he was borne. 1760-72 
H. Brooke Fool 0/ Qua/, 11809) I. 2 Ijarry .. would run 
about, mother-naked ..in a frosty morning. 1872 RuskiN 
Fors Clav, xxiij. 4 Mother-naked siis Theseus. 

Mother of pearl. Also 6 moder porl, 
mother perle, 7-8 mother pearl(e. [Cf. 1 ‘. 

per/e pearl oyster (i 6 th c. in Goilcf.), It., Sp. 
madreper/ay G. pcrlenniuHcr (laie MHG. pereb 
mttoter)y X^m. parcLy paarlmoeder, -nicer.] 

1 , A smooth shining iridescent substance forming 
the inner layer of some shells. =• Nacre 2. 

a 1510 Inv. York Minster in Raine Ahps. c/ York (Uolh) 

1 1 1 . 388 Unum pecc de moder perl. 2552 Invent. Ch.OoCits 
[Surtees No. 07) 86 .’Vii ym.ngc of the birth of Our ot 

inoiher of perle, sylver and gylt. 2590 Spensek r . Q. L 
vii. 30 Handle strong Of mother perie. 1698 Lp'^p 
No. 3358/4 A large Cabinet Frame inlaid with Mother 
Pcarlc. 2748 Anson's Voy. 11. viiL ai8 They s.iw..groa| 
heaps of .shells of fine mother of pearl sc.iticred up .inu 
down. 2827 Gentt. Ma^. XCVIl. 11. 70 A screen, cunou»!y 
wrought with mothcr-o -pc.arl. ci^ifs Ar.ib. Ntf.Okuo^.) 
724 Inlaid with mother-of-pearl and ebony. J* 

Winter' Mrs. Bob (1891) 4 The useful .'ind highly-orna- 
mental motiicr'0‘'pe.TrI. 

b. Used as an exclamation. 

2632 Rowley Nrtv IFonder 1. i. Mother a pcarlc woman, 
shew your husband the c.tusc. 

2 . AsUcllfish yielding mothcrof pearl. =N.4CBEI. 
260X Holland Pliny 1 . 255 The shell that u. the mother of 
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Pearle. Ihid. II. 451 Sundry sorts of other shell fish, and 
among them, those that, .beare pearles, and therof be called 
hlother-pearls. 1658 tr. Porta's Nat. Magic ix. xii. 241 
There are . , shells, we call the Mothers of pearl. 1703 
Petiver Musei Petivtr, 8i The Sea-Ear, Mother of Pearl, 
and by some Normans or Norman Shell. 1864 Chamb. 
EncycL VI. 588/2 Mother of pearl, the shells of the large 
hivalve mollusc Melcagrina viargariti/era. 

.*S93G. H.^rvey Fierce's Super. 16 It is superexcel- 
lent wit, that is the mother pearle of precious Inuention. 

3 . ? « Naciute. Obs, 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 40 The bowels of the earth 
abound with, .moiher-of-pearl, and some other productions 
of the mineral kingdom. 

4 . allrib. t as in mother-of-pearl oyster, shell] 
with the sense ‘ made of mother-of-pearl as in 
mother-of-pearl button, etc. ; also similative, as in 
mother-of-pearl gloss, -tint. 

T.’jtyj Encyd. Brit. (ed. 3) XH. 6to/i The margaritiferus, 
or pearl-bearing mussel. . . This is the vtaicr perlarnm of 
Rumphiiis, or mother of pearl shell. 1799 Kirwan Geol. 
Ess. 229 The shells found in limestone strata are commonly 
entire ; some preserve their internal mother of pearl gloss. 
i8oa Brookes' Gazetteer (ed. 12) s v. Pelezo Isl., The best 
knives are made of a piece of the large mother-of-pearl 
oyster. 2802 Wollastos in Phil. Tram. XClll. 8 The.. 
angles were taken with a mother-of-pearl micrometer. x8io 
Sporting Mag. XXXV. 293 A blue jacket with mother-of- 
pearl buttons on it. 2849 AIrs. Carlyle Lett, (1883) II. 64 
Button-hook with the mother-of-pearl handle. 1^9 Alt- 
butt's Syst. Mcd,\iV\, 8^^ A peculiar white ‘ luother-of- 
pearl * tint, 

b. Comb. : mother-of-pearl moth (see quots. 
1829, 1850); mother-of-pearl work, a kind of 
embroidery in which pieces of mother-of-pearl are 
sewn on velvet or silk. 

1829 J- F. Stephens Catal. Insects II. 165 Margarilia 
7’tfr//Va//r .. Mother of Pearl M. x8$o ■ — Catal. Lepidop- 
tera 240 Botys veriicalis. The Mother-of-Pearl. Ibid. 241 
Botys perpendicularis. The Scarce Molher-of-Pearl. i 83 a 
Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlcvoork 351 Mother-of- 
Pearl Work. 

IQIotlier of tbyme. Also 8 mother thyme. 
Thymus Serpyllnm. b. Cala- 
mintha Acinos (Britten «& HoHandl. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal ii. cixiv. 457 Wild Time is called 
,.in English. .Mother of Time, and our Ladies Bed^trawe. 
1693 Dale Pharmacol. 234 Serpullnm .Mother 

of Thyme. 174X Compl. Favt.-Piece i. iv. 234 Take.. 
Agrimony, Mother-thyme,.. Roman Wormwood, C.arduus 
Benedictus. 2843 Encycl. Metrop. XXV. 627/2 Thymus 
Serpyllum is the Wild Thyme or Mother of Thyme. 

atirib. I’jiyj Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 86 Let his 
breakfast be Mother of Thyme tea. 

+ Htotlier’s child. Obs. A person, chiefly in 
phrase every mother's child. (Cf, Mother's soul) 
<2x300 K. Horn 664 (Camb. MS.) At horn lefte ffikenhild, 
pat was j>e wurste moder child. <‘1303 St, Lucy 93 in 
E. E. P. (1862) 104 Beo Had o|jer ibore .And |)er schal meni'e 
a ntoder child. x6o8 Dod & Cleaver Expos. Prov, xi-xii. 
167 It was a fault in Dauid to swear so peremptorily that 
he would kill Nabal, his familie. and euery motliers child 
of them. 1692 R. L’Estrasgs Fables ccxvii. 190 We have 
our Failings, Every Mothers Child of us. 

Iffotliership (mo’SaaJip), Also 5 moder- 
chypp, -ship, modyrehep [f. MoniER 
-SHIP.] The office of a mother ; motherly care. 

c 1440 Partonope 3389 For on your modership shall 1 neuer 
trust. X4S3 Poston Lett. 1 . 258 He hathe seyde as myche 
ther ageyns as he dar do to have hyr gode modyrehep. 
1478 Ibid. III. 225 , 1 recomaund me on to yowr good moder- 
ckypp. 1903 Blackvj. Mag. Feb. 239/1 Even had self- 
defence impelled Clarie to aba idou her mothersbip- 
fb. (See Mother 3 c.) 

1624 AliDDLETON Game at Chess iv. ii, I haue promis’d 
The Mother ship *olh Maids. 

Mo’tliersonie, a. dial. [f. Mother (? + 

-some.] Anxious like a mother. 

1840 Mrs. Trollope M. Armstrong xv. II. 96, I hope 
excuse, miss, if I seem over mothensome and foolish about 
him,, but he’s a precious boy to me. 

Mother's son. 

1 . A man. Chiefly in plir., every mothers son. 

<2x240 Wohunge in Coti. Horn. 269 Luue iwile h® mi leue 

lif, moder sune felrest. <2 1300 Cursor M. 7061 Alani modir 
son was feldj .AIs it es in he stori teld. 13.. Sir Beues (A.) 
4102 pat ner ded vpon pe grene, Eueri moder sone, i 
wene. a 1400-30 Alexander 1429 pe first modire son he 
mett..Was Balaan \>q bald berne. 1470-85 Malouy 
Arthur x. xxix. 460 He casteth that we shallc neuer escape 
moder sone of vs. 1342 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 330 Tydeus 
slewe iheim euery mothers soonne excepte one. 2590 
Shaks. Mids. N. I. ii.8o. 1663 J. Wf.hb Stoue-Heng^i-j-is) 
223 The English ..massacred them all, every Mother's Son 
of them. 1694 Motteux Fabelais iv. i. (1737) 5. Each 
Mother's Son retired on board bis own Ship. 1855 Tenny- 
son Captain 50 Every mother’s son— Down they dropt. 
1896 .A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad xliii, 'Tis that every 
mother’s son Travails with a skeleton. 

2 . A spoilt child. 

1882 ‘ Euna Lyall ’ Donovan xxiv. He’s never been al- 
lowed to shift for himself, he’:, a mother’s son. 

Mother tongue. [In sense I, mother was 
oiiginally the iminflected genitive; cf. the form 
mothers tongue in i6-i7th c.] 

1 . One’s native language. 

c X380 Wyclif Scl. IFks. III. XI 4 Seder lordys schuld, in 
defawte of prelatys, Jerne and preche Jjb law of God in here 
modyr tonge. c 2400 Brut (E. E. T. S.) 315 Hit was or- 
deyned.-bai men of Iawe..fro tyme forth shold plede 
in her moder tunge. <“1470 Henr^sos Mor. Fab. Prol. v. 
In mother louiig of laiing 1 wald prelf To mak ane maner of 
iranslatioun. 15x9 Interl. 4 Elements (Percy Soc.) 3 The 


Grekes, the Romajms, with many other mo, In their moder 
tonge wrot warkes excellent. 1340 Cranmer Pref. to Gt. 
Bible I The Saxones tonge whiche at that tyme was cure 
mothers tonge. 16x7 Morvson I tin. iii. 2 Children.. soone 
learne forraigne languages, and sooner forget the same, yea 
and their mothers tongue also. 1766 Fordyce Serm. Yng, 
lYom. (1767) I. vii. 294 The.. just pronunciation of their 
mother-tongue. 1874 Blackie Self-Cult. 34 Without the 
intervention of the mother tongue. 

attnb. 1615 J. Stephens Ess. 4- Char. (zSsy) 256 The 
learning which lyes in mother-tongue translations, 
b. transf. 

X78X Gibbon Decl. 4- F. III. 15 note. His [Shakespeare's] 
mother-tongue, the language of nature, is the same in Cap- 
padocia and in Britain. 186$ Tylor Early Hist. Man. li. 
17 The mother-longue of the deaf and dumb, is the lan- 
guage of signs. 

2 . An original language from which others spring. 

<m645 Howell Lett. (1892) II. 475 The Mother-Tongues 
of Europe are thirteen. i727-4x Cha.mbers Cycl. s.v.. Of 
mother tongues, ScaJiger reckons ten in Europe. 1848 
"Lkthma Eng. Lang. 11. iv. (ed. 2) 83 It [American English] 
was earliest separated from the mother-tongue. 

Mother wit. Also 5 modem wytte. Native 
or natural wit ; common sense. 

Often in Proverb', see Clergy 5. 

c 1440 CapgraveLj^ St.Kath. v. 17x0 Thei cowde neueie 
resorle un-to her moderis wj'lie. 1329 More Dyaloge 1, 
Wks. 153/2 One special) tb>mge, without which all lernynge 
is halfe lame. What is that quod he. Mary quod I, a 
good mother wyt. 1396 Spenser F. Q. iv. x. 21 For all 
that nature by her mother-ivit Could fr.ame in earth, ..Was 
there. 1697 J. Sergeant Philos. 428 Such Forms of 
Reasoning were, certainly, never intended.. for Men of good 
Mother-Wits. 1760 C. Johnston C/tpysai{i8-22'. I. 263 Well 
supplied with what is called mother-wit. x 85 o Emerson 
Cond. Life vi. (i86t) 125 The cure for false theology is 
motherwit. 1883 J. Martinkao Types Eth. Theory 1 . 49 
The domain of accidental judgment and mothcr-wit. 

+ b. ? One who possesses mother wit. Ohs. 

1386 Marlowe \st Ft. Tamburl. Pro!, t From iygging 
vaines of riming mother wits. 

Hence Mothex witted a., having motlier-wit. 

1393 Nashe Christ's T. 67 Discontent,.. if [It light] on a 
man of puissance, (be he not more then mother-witted cir- 
cumspect,) to him and his family it L no lesse fatal). 

Mo'therwort. Also 4-6 moderwort(e, 5 
moderuurt, modir-wort, modyr worte, 6 
motherwoorte, 6-7 motherworte, 8 mother- 
Tvorth. [f. Mother (in sense ii) \Vort.] 

1 . A name for various plants foimerly supposed 
to be valuable in diseases of tlie womb; now 
chiefly applied to Leonunts Cardiaca\ formerly 
often to the mugwort, Artemisia vulgaris. 

a 2387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 36/2 Regina Praiiy 
moderwort. 14.. Stockholm Med. MS. 11. 247 in Anglia 
XVIIl. 313 Off modir-wort I wyl tellyn.-Ofi* ))at erbe 
arn spycys iij. c 1440 Pron/p. Parv. spi/2 Modyr worte, 
herbe (or mugworte. infra), artemesia. CZ450 Alphita 
(Anecd. Oxon.) 106/2 Matricaria eujuatka . . modeuutt. 
1333 Elvot Cast. Helthe (154 J) A y, ArtbeniLia queene of 
(jana, founde the vertues of motherworte, which m latyne 
bearith her name. 1348 Turner Names of Herbes 50 Ly- 
copus is called of the commune HerbaHes Cardiaca, in 
engllshe Motherwurt. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 350 
'I'ake of Camomile and Motherwort, of each two or three 
handfuls. 2747 Weslev Prim. Physic iijbz) 88 A Decoc- 
tion of Mother Wort. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 319 
Mother-wort, Leonunts. 1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) 
II. 431 Some are brown.. .Others blue,as<mmomiIe, mother- 
wort. 1836 Miss Pratt Flower. /^/.(i86j) IV. 179. 

2 . Man’s motherwort ;see Man j^. 21). Stink> 
ing motherwort, ChenofoJium vulvaria. 

2578 LyteD<?<A?<’«sv. iv.549, 1 haue named it in Engllshe, 
The ranke stinking Goale, or stinking Motherwort. 

Mothery(i^J^'^^^ri), a. [f. Mother + -y.] 
Mouldy, feculent. 

1709 Brit. Apollo No. 65. 2/1 The Wine..tunis Mothery. 
1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. xix. If there is such a juice. 
is it not enough to make the clearest liquid in the world 
both feculent and mothery? i86x H. Mac.millan Footn. 
fr. Page Nat, 239 Wine.. vinegar, catsup, not unfrequenily 
become mothery. 

Hence Mo therinsss. 

1743 H. Baker Microsc. ii. iii. 76 A sort of whitish Scum 
or Alotberiness >vill appear upon the Surface. 

Mo'tbless, a. nonce-word. [f. Moth sb. + 
-LESS.] Void of moths. 

a 1763 Shekstone To the Virtuosi^ vii, Tis you protect 
their pregnant hour; And when the birth’s at band, Exert- 
ing your obstetric pow’r Prevent a mothless land. 

Mothley, obs. form of Motlev. 

Moth, mullein. [See quot. 1597.] The 
plant Verbascuin Blatiaria. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. Ixxxii. 122 It may be called in Eng- 
lish Purple, or Mothc Mulleyn. 2397 Gerarde Herbal ii. 
cclviii. 634 Concerning the plants comprehended vnder the 
titles of Blattaria, or Alolh Mulleins, I finde nothing written 
of them, sauing that mothes, butterflies, and all manner of 
smaller flies and bats, do resort vnlo the place wheresoeuer 
these herbes be laide or strowed, 1607 Topsell Fourf. 
Beasts 538 The Hearbe called Purple, or Moth-muUem. 
1778 R. WrSTON Card. Calenehiri^d. 2) 303 Moth Mullein, 
Yellow Alolh Mullein. While. 1838 Mary Howjtt lYood- 
pecker ii, The moth-mullein, -with its pale yellow flowers. 

atirib. 2731 Miller Caret, Diet. s.v. Ferbascum, Mul- 
lein wiih a dark Moth-Mullein Leaf. 

Motho, obs. form of Motto. 

Moththe, Mo^hwoc : see Moth, Mote woke. 
Mothy (nif>‘J'i), a. [f. Moth sb. + -y.] In- 
fested by moths. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr, iii.u. 49 His horse hip’d with an 


olde molhy saddle, and stirrops of no kindred. 1398 Flojiio, 
TarmosOy moihle, full of mothes or wormes. 26x3 Uncasmg 
of Machivils Inslr. 16 Raile on a Broker whose clothes are 
niothie. 1890 Illustr. Loud, News 27 Dec. Sio/z»Their 
mothy leathern covers. 

I! Motif (mptff). [Fr.: see Motive jA] 

1 . a. In painting, sculpture, architecture, decora- 
tion, etc. : A constituent feature of a composition ; 
an object or group of objects forming a distinct 
element of a design ; a particular type of subject 
for artistic treatment. Also used for ; The struc- 
tural principle or the dominant idea of a work. 

^ 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. <5- Leg. Art (1850) 87 The /uoiif 
is simple and not easily mistaken. 1830 Ecclesio/ogisi XI. 
121 Regular stalls would not have suited the 7«<;/^of the 
ariangement. x88i Cotnh. Mag. Mar. 309 The main motif 
, of this landscape was the indescribable Ciarrara range. 1883 
I A. H. Church Free. Stones 29 Arrangements of precious 
I stones in which the leading motif is either identity, or 
seriation, or contrast. 

b. In literary composition : A type of incident, 
a particular situation, an ethical problem, or the 
like, which may be treated in a w’ork of imagination. 

1897 ‘Edna Lyall’ Airs. Gaskell in Women Nxrelisfs 
X2S 'I he difficult subject which forms the motif of ‘ Ruth 

c. Music, Used in various senses, repectively-= 
Figure sb. 24, Leitjiotiv, and Subject sb. 

1882 Mrs. a. Edwardrs Ballroom Repait. I. 189, I feel 
original. I have got hold of a motif \ Oh, if we had. .a 
sheet of scored paper ! 1907 in Grove’s Diet. Mus. II. 377/1. 

2 . Dress-making. An ornament of lace, braid, 
or the like, sewji separately on a dress. 

1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework, Alotifs, a 
French term, used to distinguish the pattern of a piece of 
embroidery from the groundwork or material. 1897 IPestm, 
Gaz. 26 Aug. 3/2 Motifs^ braces, epaulettes,., may be created 
from bold patterned guipure lace. 1906 Times 4 May 10/2 
The skirt was bordered ., with large jetted Lace motifs. 

%\ 3 . Often used in>tead of Motive in senses not 
specially Fr., in order to avoid the customary 
associations of the Fng. word as denoting an in- 
fluence determining volition, 

1874 Dykes Relai. Kiugd. 163 The veiy^ motif to such 
fal>e leaching is a desire to broaden somewhat the excessive 
strailness of the gospel path to life. 1887 G. T. Ladd 
Physiol. Psychol. 463 The snotifs or data which the mind 
would have for constructing such a surface must be found 
in the seiles of sensations of light and color. 

Motif, obs. form of Motive, 

Motiferous (mt/uti’ferss), a. Phys, [f. L. 
mdl-us motion 4 -FEHOUS.] Conveying motion or 
motor impulses, 

2836-9 TochVs Cycl. Anaf. II. 375/x There are fibrils 
which extend between the motiferous part of the cerebro- 
spinal axis and the sympathetic. 1839-47 Ibid, 111 , 893/r 
Motiferous filaments. 

Moti£c (mt?uti’fik), a, Phys. [f. L. mdl-us 
motion + -Fic.] Producing motion. 

x822 Oooo Study Med. Ml. ys margin, Motific, or irriia* 
live power of a lower description than sensific, 1835-6 
Todds Cycl. Anat. I. 800/2 Convulsion. .is an affection of 
the motihe not of the senstfic part of the nervous system. 

tMo’tild. Obs, (f. Moor -f -rVfl? fem. 
suffix (see Grucchild).] A female disputant. 

a 1225 Le^. Nath, 418 ^ef ha heos modi motild [L. hanc 
contionatrteem temerartam) oueicumen mahten. <1x240 
Lafsongia Cott. Horn. 205 lch..bidde Jfln ore 3 ct tu beo 
mi motild a^elnes mine soule Ton. 

Motile (mJv-til), a. [ad. L. type *mdlili5, f. 
mdt-y ppl. stem of movere to move: see -ile.] In 
ZooL, Bot.,^X.o.\ Capable of motion ; characterized 
by motion. 

2864 (^. frnl. Alicrosc. Set. IV. 189 The motile pheno- 
mena hitherto observed in sponges. 1867 J. Hocc Alicrosc. 

II. i 261 Still or motile cells 01 Frotococcus. 1890 Cooke 
Introd, Fresh'-oj. Algae 143 Active motile cells are so 
common amongst alga: that they scarce need description. 

Motility (m<?ti'liti). Phys. [Formed as prec. 

+ -ITY.] Capability or power of moving (as a 
quality of organisms). 

2833-6 Todds Cycl. Anat. I 40/2 Motility and Sensation. 
2836-9 Ibid. 11.675/2 Cold. .tends to diminish sensibility 
and motility. Encycl. B f t. 8) XXI. 1000/2 The 

changes and motility of their cilia. 2873 Bennett & Dyer 
Sachs' Bot. 645 Motile leaves., lose their motility when 
oxygen is withheld from them. 2878 A. AI. Hamilto.n 
Nerv. Dis.^ A very small lesion may produce very de- 
cided impairment of motility. 

Motion (inJu'Jaa), i-A Fonns: 4-6 mocioun, 

5 mocyoun, moscyoun, 5-6 mocyou, 5-7 
mocion, 6 mocyone. motioue, motioun, 
motyon, 5- motion, [a. F. motion (13th c), 
ad, L. mdlidn-cm, n. of notion f movere to Move. 

The Eng. uses correspond not only to those of L. mStio, 
but also, and perhaps more commonly, to those of mdfus 
(It., Sp. motd).] 

1 . The process of moving, i. e. of undergoing 
change of place; the condition of a body (in 
mathematical theor)' also of a point, line, surface, 
etc.) when at each successive instant it occupies a 
different position in space. Also, in particularized 
uses : An instance, or a particular kind or variety 
(discriminated according to direction, velocity, 
etc.) of this process or condition. (In early use 
chiefly of the movements of the heavenly bodies.) 
Afolion <3/'Rotatio.v, ^Translation ; see those words. 

Laws of Atotion ; sec Law sb. 27 b. 
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J11Z-20 Lydc. CAran. Troy i . 1706 pe grete I holome .. 
telleb be cause why..Bothe of Ecljps and comunccioun. 
And whi bei falle by natural mocioun. c 1430 — Mm, 
(Percy Soc.) 85 Thechieldren of Seth..Pounde first 
the crafte of hevcnly mocyouns. 1570 Billingslev Eiiclid 
I def xvi. 3 A point, by his motion or draught, descnbeth 
a* linL 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iii. il 24 We in your mo- 
tion turne, and you may moue vs. 1629 Massinger 
Actor \\. i, The motion of the Spheares are out of t»me. 
Her musicall notes but heard. 1642 Fuller Holy < 5 - Prof. 
St. IV. ix. 277 Diogenes confuted him who denyed there 
was any motion, by saying nothing but walking before nis 
eyes. 1670 H. Stubbb Plus Ultra 163 The superiour part 
of the Air or Atmosphere.. hath another motion or lation 
then tliat which is more low. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. ir. 
.xiv. § 7 This . . is the Reason, why Motions very slow, 
though they are constant, are not perceived^ by us. 170X 
Grew Cosmol. Sacra r. i. 4 The two Visible Parts of 
the Universe arc Matter and Motion. 17x0 J. Clarke 
RohauU's Hat. Phil. (1729) I. 165 The Particles of the 
Water having less Motion, than our Bodies have in all 
those Parts which are near the Heart, they receive some 
^lolion from us. 18x2-16 Plavfair Nat. Phil. (i8ig) I. 
Introd.g No body loses motion in any diiection, without 
.... jn that 


communicating an equal quant'ty to other bodies in 
same direction. iSzg Nat. Philos. i.Iichanicsxi. xiii._53 
(Usef. Knowl. Soc.) Generally speaking,, .the motions which 


we meet with in the use of machinery may be resolved into 
rectilinear and circular. 1B60 Tyndall G/oc. i. xL 82 The 
clouds at a distance lay., with ^ca^•cely visible motion. X87S 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) V. 150 The motion . . w-as circular, as 
in the motion of a top. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XV. 687/1 We 
must now consider the composition of simple harmonic 
motions in directions at right angles to each other. 

b. Jig. (e.g. of the progress of time.) 

x68i Dryoen Abs. ^ Achtl. 254 Heaven has to all allotted, 
soon or late. Some lucky Revolution of their Fate : Whose 
Motions, if we watch and guide with Skill [etc.]. 1822 
Byron Htav. ff Earth r. iii. 83 Nor years, nor heart-break, 
nor time’s sapping motion. 

c. Philos, fnow only IlisH) By many writers 
motion (Gr. /riVjjo-is) was applied in a wider sense 
to all kinds of change, the term local motion being 
employed to distinguish change of place from the 
other kinds of ‘ motion 

1678 CunwoRTH [ntelt. Syst. 1. i. § 41. 50 To as.sert that 
Life and Sense, Reason and Understanding, were really 
nothing else but Local Motion. X727-4X Chamuers Cycl. 
S.V,, The antient philo>ophers considered motion in a more 
general and extensive manner. They defined it, a passage 
out of one state into another: and thus made six kinds of 
motion, viz. Creation, generation, corruption, augmentation, 
diminution, and lation, or local motion. 

t d. Change of abode j a flitting from one place 
to another. Obs. 

X634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 130 Hee seldome resides in 
Cities, or any one place long, but affects perpetual! motion. 
1643 Evelyn Diary 23 July, Which had been a greate cause 
of my perpetual motions hitherto between Wotton and 
London. 1645 [see 6 ab 1661 Fuller /Pbr/Zr/Vx, 

(1663) III. 46 William Gifford, .was a man of much Motion. 

t e. The action of moving or setting in move- 
ment, the fact of being moved. Obs, rare. 

1667 MtLTON P, L. XII. 592 And see the Guards, By mee 
cncanipt on yonder Hill, expect Thir motion, at whose 
Front a fiaming Sword, In signal of remove, waves fiercely 
round. 

t£ Jig. Advancement, promotion. Ohs. rare. 

1641 W. Mountagu in Duccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 288 The lawyers al.so must have their motions : 
Banks must be Baron and Lord Treasurer, the Attorney 
Chief Jusiice. 

2. Change of place, whether voluntary or auto- 
matic, in an animate body or its parts; an instance 
of this, a movement, 

1588 SiiAKs, L. L. L. IV. ii. 403 O ! neuer will I trust to 
.speeches pen'd, Nor to the motion of a Schoole-boies 
longue. x6x5 Crooke Body of jlfan 740 Men .. in their 
slecpe hauc not so strong 'ronnical motions a.s when they 
are awak^ 1644 [see Local A. 1. c]. 1645 Evelyn Diary 
7 Jan., A Sermon was preach’d to the jewes. who are con- 
strained to sit till the houre is don : but it is with so much 
..spitting, hum’ing, coughing, and motion, that [etc J. 
*7*7M* Chambers^ Cycl. s.v., Auintal Motion, is that 
whereby the situation, figure, magnitude, &c. of the pans, 
members, ^ic. of animals are changed. 1742 Vou.ng Nt. Th. 
viil.^54x The love of pleasure; that, thro' ev’ry vein. Throws 
motion, warmth. 1799 MfR, yrul. II. 433 To retard the 
motion of the h^rt and circulating fluids. 1803 Ibid. X. 
433 Lhis translation of sensation and motion to parts remote 
from the place where imprcssion.s are made. 18x3 Byron Br. 
Abyaos ii. xxvi, ihat hand, whose motion it not life, Yet 
feebly seems to menace strife. 

to. In artistic use. 


1593 Haydockk ir. I.omaz^ i. 33 By Motion, the Painters 
mcane^ Uiat comeltnes, and grace in ihe proportion and 
disposition of a picture, which is also called the ^pirite and 
life of .a picture. 

c. Power of movement, capability of moving 
(as the properly of an animate ho ly). 

1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. m. i. xso This sensible w-.arme 
motion, «o become A kneaded clod. 1667 Milton P. L. il 
X51 Devoid of sense and motion. 1698 Rokeuy in fl/iVc. 
iSurtycs No. 37) 62, I was taken with a very great indit- 
poshion.,ray motion in a manner wholly lost.. I was neces- 
sitated to be carryed up staires. 

d. The action of moving the body in walking, 
running, etc. Also, manner ofwalking or stepping; 
gait, c.irriage. 

1598 Shak.s. .l/erry IP. lit. iii. 63 The /irme fi.vturc of thy 
fwte would giuc an excellent motion to tliy gate, in a setm- 
circled Farthingale. X607-X2 Bacon Ess., Beauty {Axh) 
2X3 Yf it.bc true that the principall part of Beaulie is in 
decent wiocion. 1647 Clakkndon I/tsi, Rtb. i. § xig He 
had in Vjx in his aspect and countenance, the ap- 


pearance of a great man, which he preserved in his gait 
and motion. 1674 Ibid. xii. $ 89 The men.. must be good 
horsemen, oiheiavise they could not obey the quick motion 
and turns of their horses. 1711 Steele .SVetf/. No. 4?6 
Her Air has the Beauty of Motion, and her Look the Force 
of Language. * 

1’ e. Bodily e.\eriion (tending to fatigue) ; fl. ~ 
bodily exercises. Obs, ^ 

x6oa Shaics. Ham. iv. viu X58 When in your motion you 
are hot and dry. 160$ Bacon Adv. Learn, ti. viii. § 3 By 
Ambages of diets, bathings, annointings, Medicines, mo- 
tions, and the like, prolong life. 1689 Wood Life 20 Dec. 
(O. H. S) 111.318 His violent motion going up Shotover 
Hill on foot. X69S Drvden Dji F resnoys Art Paint. Pref. 
50 But that Poet was alw’ays in a Foam at his setting out, 
even before the Motion of the Race had warm’d him. 

3. An act of moving the body (or its members) ; 
a cliange of posture; an external or visible move- 
ment, a gesture ; in bad sense, f a grimace, antic. 

x6o8 ^[achin Dutnb Knt. 1. i. In her lookes Each motion 
hath a speaking maiesty. X62X Fletcher Wildgoose Chase 
lit. i. (init.), These Gim-cracks, made of Mops, and Motions. 
1667 Milton P. L. viii. 223 Speaking or mute all comli- 
ness and grace Attends thee, and each word, each motion 
formes. X798 Joanna Baillib Tryal ii. \\. Plays on Passiosis 
(1821) 1 . 23o[stage-directionl Agnes, making a slight motion 
of her hand to fasten some pin in her dress. 2804 Wordsw. 
^She was a Phantom of Delight*. Her household motions 
light and free. And steps of virgin-liberty. 2807-26 S. Cooper 
First Lines Snrg. (ed. 5) 346 By a slight motion of the hand 
backward. 2842 Tennyson Lockstey Hall 22 And her eyes 
on all my motions with a mute observance hung. 

b. Phrases. 7b make a motion or motions', to 
beckon, invite by gestures {to do something). To 
go through the motions of : to perform by way of 
simulation gestures or movements such as are used 
in (some specified action). 

2719 De Foe (Globe) 207 Upon this my Savage 

..made a Motion to me to lend him my Sword. 2743 
Bulkelev & Cummins Poy. S. Seas 130 As soon as we dis- 
cover’d them, we made Motions to them to come down. 

c. A practised and regulated movement of the 
body ; a step, gesture, or other movement acquired 
by drill and training (e.g. in Fencing and in the 
Manige). Also Jig. 

x6oi Shaks. Twel. N. iii. iv. 304 He giues me the stucke 
in with such a mortall motion that it is ineultable. 2602 
— Ham. iv. vii. 102 (1604 Qo.) The Scrimures of their na- 
tion, He swore had neither motion, guard, nor eye, If you 
opposd them. 1650 Milton Tenure of Kings (ed. 2) 57 For 
Divines, if we obserx'e them, have thlr postures and thir 
motions no less expertly, and with no less variety then they 
that practice feat» in the Artillery-ground. <2x763 Siien- 
STONc Ess. Wks. 1765^ II. 242 As a race-horse hurts his 
motions by condescending to draw in a team. 1809 Roland 
Fencing g'b, I do not.. recommend this motion to be adopted 
by young beginners, as It is apt to give rise to bad habits. 

d. Mil. Each of the several successive actions 
of which a prescribed exercise of arms consists. 

1635 Barriffc (////A Military Discipline .. together with 
the exercise of the foot in their motions. 27x8 Act Neto 
Hampshire va Outing(\5, S.) (iSgp XXVIL 78/2 To exer- 
cise them in motions, the use of arms, and shooting at 
marks. 2760 New Manual Exerc, (ed. 3) 7 The Olficers 
face to the Left-about In 3 Motions. 2802 C. James Milit. 
Diet,, blanual .consists in seven motions of the 

firelock. . . The motions in the manual exercise will, in future, 
be performed slower than heretofore, leaving three seconds 
between each motion. 2859 [see Extension xoj. 

4. Commotion, agitated condition (e.g. of water) ; 
irregular movement, shaking, oscillation (of a ship, 
a vehicle), f Also, in immaterial applications, a 
political agitation or commotion ; excitement, 
agitation (of the mind or feelings). See also 6 b. 

1387 Trevisa Higden iRollsl VI. 277 In token of be mo- 
cioun of lerusalem {zat fel bre hondred ^ere afterwara. 2423 
Coz>entty Leet Bk. (E. E. T. S.) 45 For-asmoche as dyssen- 
cions, stirrynges and mocions hauc byn had a-fore tyme,. 
for certen comen. 2535 Covekdale 2 Esdras vi. 24 There 
shal come ti greate moclon [Vulg. commotio}, but y* place 
wliere thou stonde>t .sbal not be moued. 158a Beg. Prwy 
Council Scot, HI. 516 To contene tliainselffis peciable. .un- 
attcuipting ony funher motiouii or trouble. 2644 S. Kem 
Messengers Prewar. 22 It's good stepping into the poole | 
upon the motion of the waien*. 1697 Potter Autig. Greece 
1. iv.Jxyzs) 15'rhe Slate coiiiiim'd nil that lime unsettl'd, 
ami in continual motions. 2700 Dryoen Cymon ^ lAhig, 

30 Love .. brushing o’er, adds motion to the pool. 2715 
Gay IPhat D'ye Call It 11. viii. Ballad, Cease, cease, thou 
cruel Ocean, _ And let my Lover rest ; Ah J what’s thy 
troubled .Motion To that within my Breast? 27x9 De Fob 
Crusoe li. Iplobe) 592 He spoke this with so much 
Warmth in his Temper, so much Earnestness and Motion 
of his Spirits. 2771 T. Pekcival Ess. (1777) I. 127 The 
nilxtures .. seemed to have some little fermentative motion 
in^ them. 2798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. v. xxi, But in a 
minute she ^gan stir. With a short uneasy motion — B.ack- 
wards and forwards half her length. 2^7 Ckaooe /*ar. 
Keg. III. 572 His groans now told the motions of the cart. 

6. pt. Activities or * inovemcius’ on the part of a 
person or body of persons, when pursuing an affair; 
esp. the movements of an army in the field. 
(Now rare.') d* Formerly also sing, 

. Clarendon Hist. Keb. xiv. § 237 That his coming 
mto Zealand, and his continuance there, was known to 
Cromwell, with all the p.articuUrs of his motion. 2693 
Humours Town 24 Whose motions she has always as cer- 
tain advice of as a Commander has of those of an Enemy. 
1705 Stanhope Parafhr. I. 298 Jo^cph taking the Advaii- 
tage of the Nicht lo conceal hU ^lotions, went away with 
Jesus and the Virgin, and dwelt in Egypt. 2769 Rouebtson > 

, *'■» Wks. 1813 V. 406 All Inc emperor’s motions, 

depending on himself alone, were more brisk atid beiier 
concerted. 1775 Siiebioan St. Pair. Day 1, U, My chief j 


business with you is to w’alch the motions of a rake-heHo 
fellow lierc. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth viii. He had a-^sc^ 
ctaied himself to the Smith,_ whose motions he had waicbcd 
for the purpose of joining luin. 

b. Hhr. To make a motion', to begin to move in a 
particular direction or with some specified purpose. 

2633 G. Herbert Temple, Holy Script. 11. i, This verse 
marks that, and both do make a motion unto a third, ibai 
ten leaves off doth lie. 1709 Tatier No. 43 ? 1 1 “I'he French 
.•\rmy had laid Bridges over the Sharp, and made a Motion 
as if they intended to pass that River. 17x9 i 3 k TozCrusoe 
II. (Globe) 604 About an Hour after they made a .Motion 
to attack us again. 2800 MRS.HERVi:Y.rl/t>/<r//vy'Ad/;/,lj|, 
204 She made a motion towards the door, 

6. la motion, a. lit. In a slate of moving or 
of being moved ; in a state of activity or movinfr 
about. Opposed to a/ {N\so'\- upon motion^ 
Phr. to put in (t into, f to) motion^ to set in molion. 

260X Shaks. 7*2t’<r/. N. 111. i. 87 Taste your legges sir, put 
them to motion, c 2645 Howell Lett. i. xiv. 27 My b<;t 
unto you was from the Low-Countreys, wher 1 was in 
molion to and fro above four mouths. 1647 Cowlf.y J/rV/r., 
Called Inconst, iii, .As Men in Motion think tlie Trees 
move too. 2659 H. More limnort. Soul (1662) 233 The 

• whole matter of the Universe, and all the parts thereof, are 
ever upon motion. 2662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr, 111. IL 
§ x8 There must be an infinitely powerful.. God, who lnu^t 
. .put matter into motion. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist.iijyS) 
I. 1x6 Not a breeze, not a cloud which might be supposed 
to put' all Nature thus- into molion. 2836-42 Brandb 
Chem. (ed. 5) 337 All the effects we are about lo describe 
depend. .upon electricity in motion, or upon electric cur. 
rents. 1842 R. Willis Princ. Mechauisin 18 Each of 
which i,s so connected with the frame.\vork of the machine, 
that when in motion every point of it is constrained lu 
move in a certain path. 

b. Jig. In a state of activity, excitement, com- 
motion, or the like ; occas. f in great motion. To 
put or set in motion, to set going or working. 

2596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, i. iii. 226 To keepe his anger still 

• in motion, 2^ — Hen. V, 1. ii. 185 Selling endcuour in 

continual molion. x6xx “ Cymb. iv. iii. 31 The want is, 
but to put those Fowres in motion, That long to nioue. 
2673 Temple Ess., Ireland Wks. 2731 1. 110 When Things 
are once in Motion, 'i’rade begets Trade, AtisaiCs 

Voy. ii. vi. 102 Our people, .observed, lights hurrying back- 
wards and forwards in the fort, and other niaiks of the in- 
habitants being in great molion. 2772 Atm, Keg. XV. 94/2 
We have now in our gaol sixteen rioters from Sudbury, and 
it is an alarming circunutance that the whole country seenu 
in motion. 2804 G. Rose Diaries (i860) II. 139 My writ 
was moved for tins day, ..but my patent was not put in 
motion. 1855 Prescott Philip II, 11. v. 1. 297 lhey..who 
set a revolution in motion have not always the power to 
stop it. 

1 7. The action of moving, prompting, or urging 
(a person to do something, or that something be 
done) ; a proposal, suggestion (esp. in phr. to 
make a motion) ; an instigation, prompting, or 
bidding. Obs. in general sense (see 8). 

c 2374 Chaucf.r Troylus iv. 1263 (1201) J>ese wordcs..Np 
but lo shewe yow my moclon To fynde vn-io ouic bclpe pe 
beste weye. 2412 Hoccleve De Keg. Princ. 4989 To god 
Jzi sone make a mocioun, How he hi seruaunt was, mayden 
marie. 2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI, 15 HeracHus ihcm- 
perour. .errede from the feithe thro the mocioun of urus.. 
and of Sergius [L. ad hoc Cyro. .et Sergio], X530 

Palsck. 647/1, I opyn a mater, 1 make first niocyon of it,or 
breke a maier to one, je entame. 2539 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. II. II, 131 Ye marvelle that I and my brolhernc 
frelye, .surrendure upe owre Howsc at the niocyone off the 
Kyngs Commissinars. 2621 Biulu Transl, I'lff f 
wlioni..a sealed booke was deliuered, with this motion, 
Reade this, I pray thee. 2652 Lithcow JfVat*. ill. 
Traueller. .must alwayes at the first motion content these 
Rascals. x68a Bunyan Holy IVar 19 Then they all with 
one consent said lo this Bramble, do thou Reign over bo 
he accepted the motion and became the King of the ^own 
of Mans>oul. 2720 De Foe Capt. Singleton x. (1840) 174 Aly 
friend made a motion lo me, that wc should desire Captain 
Wihnot to put us into the sloop. 1773 Life N. Frowde so 
The Mate applauded this Motion, and accordingly wc w cni 
on shore. 2796 Hist. Ned Evans 1.2X Does >he kn^ow..ihal I 
have been sent for, or was it only a mere molion of your own? 
t b. ? Persuasive force. Obs. rare~“^. 
a 2592 H. S.MITI1 Serm. (1614) 265 If I had the wordcs of 
nioiion to speakc that which might be spoken of this matter, 
it would fright ludas himscife. 

8. Spec. a. A proposition or proposal formally 
made in a deliberative assembly. 

2579-80 North Plutarch,' Aristides (iS95) 3^4 A gencrall 
coun^ell. .in the which Aristides made a morion, that all the 
cities of Greece should [etc.]. 2605 Nottingham A»'C. IV, 
278 The mocion of 20 to be added to the Counccll slLMbc 
assented vnto. 1^2 R. L’Estrasck Fables cccix. 371 And 
upon this Ground, there was a Molion put up, for Cl^nsmg 
the Monarchy into a Republlque. 27x0 Hearne CoUef 
(O.H.S.) 111. 84, I mov'd tliat 11 might be bought J"® 
Publiclc Library. My Motion not listen’d to. i7X2oT|:i.le 
Spect. No. 298 r 5 The Molion being made, and the 
lion being puL 1838 TiHRLWALuU/'rrrr IV. xxxiv.334 
motion was carried. x88o M'^Cakthy 0:iyi Times IH.xhv’. 
327 The molion was never pressed to a division. 

b. Laiu. An application niadu to a court or 
judge by a p.irty to an .action or Ins counsel, to 
obtaitt some rule or order of court necessary to the 
progress of the action. 

a 1726 Gildest Tenures (X757) 390 Upon motion to the 
court, it was agreed by the four ju.sticc.s, that [etc). *7*9 
Jacou Z<iro Dict.^.'i., In the Courts of Chancery, K«na -< 
Bench, ^c. Motions .arc made by Barrister* and Coiin*cl)ors 
at Law, for what concerns their Clients Cause*. « .One ought 
not to move for several Things in one Molion ; and whcic a 
Motion liath been denied, the .same M.itlcr maynot Lc moved 
again by another Counsel, without acquainii.^g the Court 
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MOTION. 

thereof. z8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 289 The motion was 
refused. 1838 Dickens (). Twist xll, He.. quitted the Bar 
in disgust becau.se he had only one brief and a motion of 
course in twenty years. 

f 9. An inward prompting or impulse ; an in- 
stigation or incitement from within ; a desire or 
inclination (/o or (owarJs). Also, a stirring of the 
soul, an emotion. Obs. 

Z430-40 Lydg. Bochas ii. iii, (1494) fviij, This body must 
haue a soule of life To queke the membres witli goostly 
mocions. 1504 Lady Margaret tr. De linitatione iv. vii. 
269 So full of mocyons and concupyscences [L. tam pleniis 
cancupiscetitiarum t/io/ibus). ^ 1$^ Hooker £cei. PoL v. 
ii. § 3 Whereas vnto mens inward cogitations, vnto ilie 
priuie intents and motions of their harts, religion seruelh 
for a bridle. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. 1. iii. 335 We haue Reason 
to code our raging Motions. 1607-1* Bacon Ess.^ Nobility 
(Arb.) 190 He that standeth at a stay when others rise, can 
hardlye avoyd mocions of envye. 1625 Ibid.^ Lot'e 449 
There is in Mans Nature, a secret Inclination, and ]\Iotion, 
towards loue of others, a 1680 Charnock Si/t/uln. 4* Cure 
of Evil 'J h. Wks. 11849) 123 Good motions cherished will 
spring up in good actions. 169* Dryden St, Enremont's 
Ess. 9 Whether he killed his Sons by a motion of Heroick 
Vertue. 1718 Hickes & Nelson f. Kcftlesvell \ii. cx. 464 
He got the Mastery of his Passions, and brought the Mo- 
tions of his Mind into Subjection to the Law of Christ. 
1726 Swift Gulliver 111. i, The natural Love of Life gave 
me some inward Motions of Joy. 

i'b. Spec. A \Yorking of God in the soul. Obs. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 19 That all our actes 
and dedes be ordred and wrought after the inclynacyon or 
mocyon of grace. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer^ Coll, 
ist Buftd. ifi Lent^ That, . wee maye euer obeye thy Godlye 
mocion.s. 1670 Walton Lives i. 37 God. .mark’d him with 
..a blessing of obedience to the motion.s of his blessed 
Spirit. 1760-72 H. Brooke^ Fool of Qual, (1809) II. 158 
Abandoned by God, and unvisited by his gracious motions 
in the heart. 

c. Phr. Of i^upon) one's own (or \ proper ) 
r;zt7/ft7/z=sofone’so\vnnccord. Nowarc-^. Similarly 
’\ofa (specilied) ntoiion. 

1426 Lydg, De Guil. PUgf. 19493 And my burdoun I 
heelde ryghte (Taste.. And seyde (oflT sodeyne moscyoun) 
‘Bordoun’ [etc.]. 146* Paslon Lett, II. 112 The parson 
comyth not of hyse owyn mocyon. 1489 Caxton Faytesof A. 
i. V. ti The ladies them self of theyr propre mocion brought 
theyr jewellis. 1533 Cromwell in Merriman Life 4- Lett. 
(190a) L 370 Ye shall not inoche nede to travayle..to pro- 
cure answer other then of their owne mocyons they shall 
declare unto you. xS77'*87 Hounsheo Chrou, HI. lan He 
also of a godlie motion builded a conuenleut roome in Pauls 
churchyard, xto? Hooitp Eccl. Pol,\. Ixxvii. § 13 Ye 
choose not me, oat I of mine own volantarie mocion made 
choice of you, 165* Needham tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 21 
Not at the instance of any one, but of their own proper 
motions. X730 Wesley Wks. (1830) I, 12 , 1 do not say you 
would be too officious should you of your own motions seek 
out the persons that want your instructions. 1903 Expositor 
Apr. 263 Christ of his own motion went further adelo. 

1 10. A motive, reason ; a ground or cause of 
action. Obs. 

1533 Bellbsdbn tr. Livy ir. vii. (S.T.S.l J. 153 pat war all 
resolute of ane mynde. . ; And for blr mociouns (L. proinde] 
desirit porsena [etc.]. 2549 Compl.Seot. iii. 27 Thai (the 
English] ar, ande alse hes beene, the >pecial motione of the 
inlust veyris that hes trublit cristianite thir sex hundretht 
seir by past. 1657-8 in BurlotCs Diary (1828) II. 354 They 
nave openly and avowedly trod God's people under foot, on 
that very motion and account ; that they were Protestants, 

11. The involuntary action of the intestines, lead- 
ing to discharge of their contents ; an evacuation of 
the bo^wels. Also, chiefly in pluraly that which is 
evacuated ; the feces. 

XS98 Shaks. Merry W. iii. i. 105 Shall I loose my Doctor ? 
No, hee giues me the Potions and the Motions. 1766 
[Anstey] Bath Guide ii. 50 We must swallow a Potion For 
driving out Wind after every Motion. 1786 R. Wjllan in 
Med. Commun. II. 118 He had.. two or three loose mo- 
tions. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. x. ixi Those 
who are dissatisfied with Jess than two or three motions in 
the day. 1871 Napheys Prev. 4- Cure Dis. in. ix. 995 The 
motions of the bowels present a pale dnab or clay color. 
1897 AllbutCs Syst. Pled. III. 737 In sprue the motions are 
generally very frothy. 

12. Mns. fa. Movement (quick or slow); tempo. 

1674 Plavford Skill Plus. I. X. 33 This iSIood. .is of two 

Motions, the one slow, the other more swift. 1727-52 
Chamrers Cycl. s.v., The motion^ in songs composed in 
double time, differs from that in those in triple time. It is 
the motion that distinguishes courants and sarabands, from 
gavots, borees, chacones, Stc. 

b. (zx) The melodic progression of a single part 
with reference to the intervals taken by it. See 
Conjunct a. 6, Disjunct a. 3. (^) The progres- 

sion of two or more parts with relation to each 
other. For parallel^ direct^ similar^ oblique^ con- 
irary motion, see those adjs. 

X731, x8xi, etc, [see Contrary a. s b, Oblique a. 6, etc.]. 

+ 13. a. A puppet-show. Obs. 

1589 Nashe Pasquillff Plarforius 12 Pompes, Pagents, 
Motions, Maskes. 1599 B. Jonson Ezk Plan out of Hum, 
11. iii, They say, there’s a new Motion of the city of Niniueh, 
with lonas, and the whale, to be scene at Fleet-biidge, 
x6xx Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iii. 103 Tlien hee compast a Mo- 
tion of the Prodigall sonne. 1677 Loud. Gaz. No. X170/4 
All Persons exposing publickly any Shows, Motions, Stage- 
Playes, or strange Sights, Norwich Court-Bks. 2t Dec, 

(2905) 152 Oliver Balt licensed to show a motion called 
* Arte and Vartue'. 

+ b. A puppet. Also applied contemptuously to 
a person. O^j. 

1591 Shaks. Tzoo Geui. 11. i. loa Oh excellent motion ; oh 
e.xceeding PuppeL x6ox B. JoNSOS/Vrfar/rrai.ivjWbat's 


he, with the halfe-armes there, that salutes vs out of his 
cloke, like a motion? 1609 — AV4 Worn. 111. iv, Did you 
thinke you had married a statue ? or a motion, onely ? 1623 
Fletcher Rule a. Wife 11. i, Goe, find me out this man, and 
let me see him, if he be that motion that you tell me of. 
And make no more noi^, I shall entertain him. 1633 Mar- 
MioN A ntigutxry i. i. This travelling motion has been abroad 
in quest of strange fashions. 1^3 Killigrew Parson's 
jl^edd. IV. i, One that never, .sleepes in a whole skin, but 
is taken to pieces like a Motion, os if she were too long. 
1689 Swift Ode to Sir W. Temple vii, As in a theatre 
the ignorant fry, Because the cords escape their eye, Wonder 
to see the motions fiy. 

14. A piece of mechanism which itself moves, or 
wliieh sets other pieces moving or modifies their 
motion ; t the Movement of a watch. Also Jig, 

Perpetual motion : see Perpetual a. t b. Parallel mo- 
tion : see Parallel a. 

2605 Daniel Philotas iii. u. Dab, This great motion of 
a state we see Doth turne on many wbeeles. a 1626 Bacon 
Nero Atl. (1900) 36 Engines for Multiplying and Enforcing 
of Windes, to set also on going divertse Motions, llnd. 43 
Wee have divers curious Clocks : And other like Motions 
of Returne : And some Perpetuall Motions. 2678 Loud. 
Gaz. No. Z315/4 A silver Watch with several motions. 1682 
True Protest. Plercury No. 151. 2/2 Two silver Watches, 
the one a large one with a rLIng motion. 2^27-42 Chambers 
Cyel., Motion is also used among mechanics, for the inside 
of a watch, more commonly called movement. 2793 
W. & S. Jones Calal. Optical, etc. Instr. 2 Reflecting tele- 
scopes., with rack-work motions. 1894 Times 2^ Mar, 4/6 
7'he engine-driver.. mi^ht know whether the line was clear 
even . . while he was oiling the motion. 

15. attrib. and Comb., as (sense S b) motion-day, 
(sense i.|) motion-maker., wheel', motion-bar, a 
guide-bar in a steam-engine ; motion-block (see 
quot.) ; t motion-man, the worker or exhibitor 
of a puppet-show ; motion-work, the mechanism 
for moving tlte hands of a watch or clock. 

2871 Roulledgc's Ev. Boy's Ann, Sept. 534 Flat guides, 
called *motion-bars, or guide-bars. 2879 Cassell's Tec/in. 
Educ. II, 74 I'he *moUon-bIock which forms a connection 
between the pUton-rod and connecting-rod. 1887 G. C. V. 
Hol.mes Steam Engine 2r4 The guides or motion blocks 
. .which prevent the end of the piston rod from being de- 
flected as the connecting rod assumes an angular position. 
2904 E. M ANSON Builders of our Law (ed. 2) 229 *Moiion- 
day at the Rolls was a scene to be remembered. x8t8 Hen- 
THAM C/l Eng. 1x8 Of these same *motion-makers. the third 
..is Earl Nelson. 2614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair i, v, A 
Puppet-pJay . . that I writ for the ‘motion man, a 2680 
Butler Rem. (2759) I. 102 When truly all their Feats have 
been As well perform’d by Motion-men. 1764 Ann. Reg. 
i. 79/1 Two ^motion wheels (in a watch]. 2795 j. .‘\ikin 
Piauchester^w They . .excel In what is called ‘motion- work, 
sucli as dial wheels, locking springs [etc.]. 2884 F. J. Britten 
Watch 4- Clockm. 179 In turret clocks, where the striking is 
not discharged by the motion work. 

33(Eotioil (mpw'J^n), v. Also 5 mocyon, 6 
moshion, -yon, mocion. [f. Money jA] 
fl. trans. To propose, move, bring forward. 
Const, to, unto. Obs. 

2505 In loth Rep. Hist. PISS. Comm. App. v, 391 Anye 
discord,. or ingerous wordes or langauge sookin, movid or : 
moshioned betwixte anny brother or neighboure. 1535 in ! 
Lett. Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 77 Your humble ^ 
oratgur, disquietly vexede without cau^e or any pretenced : 
oc«:a.>ion motioned of your said oratours pariie.^ 1577 F. de 
L' isle's LegcndarieD\\y, Wliich was by motioning a double | 
alliance. 1582 Savile Tacitus' Hist. in. Ixx. (1591) 157 ' 
'J’ill Vitellius began firit to motion a parJe. 2586 Hooker 
Suppl. Irish Chron. 136/2 in ^o.V>M/rc<f,Tirlough.. making 
the like sutes as his wife before bis comming had motioned 
vnto his Iord>ihip. i6xx Bible Transl. Pref P 2 It was 
made a capital! crime, once to motion the making of a new 
Law for tlie abrogating of an old. 1635 J. Hayward tr. 
BiondPs Banish'd t'drg. 169,!. .never entertained a thought 
of motioning love unto you, otherwise than in a lawfull .and 
honourable way. x^8 Gage West Ind. xviii. (1655) 136 
This Fryer hath writ of this Countiey, and hath gone to 
Spain to the Court to motion the conquering of it. 2666 
Pei’VS Diary Z June, Creed and I down the river as low 
as Sir W. Warren’s, with whom 1 did motion a business 
that may be of profit to me. 17x4 Nero Hampshire Prov. 
Papers (x863) II. 662 Hb Honour. .often motioned it to the 
Council to be gratified, i7*x J. Winoiiam Let. 5 Jan. in 
Pall Plall G, (1891) 25 June 3/2 A bill is oidered to be 
brought in to make it felony for [etc.J...]Motioned by Sir 
Joseph Jekyll, seconded by H. Walpole and others. x8o* 

C. Ja>ies Plilit, Did., To motion a thing, 10 propose It in 
a military or civil meeting. 

i*b, with or as object. Obs. 

1524 Dil Suffolk in Ellb Orig. Lett. Ser. ni. I. 331 So il 
is as i dm enformed, vpon malice it is mocioned vnto your 
(jrace to take into the Kingb handes the Pryory of 
Conyssed [etc.]. 1536 Stafford in Lett. Suppress. Plo- 

uasterics {CasndeaP 122 Where I desyred Mr. Bryan to be w 
good master Unto me as to moshion unto your mastership 
to helpe me to the gift of the priorie of Fynshed. a 2648 
Ld. Herbert Hen. VI 1 1 (1683) 363 One Tempse .. who 
motion’d that they all should Petition the King to take his 
Queen ag.Tin. 1676 Newton in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Pfen 
(1842) 11. 395, 1 am now to return you thanks. .for motion- 
ing to gel the experiment in controver>y tried before the 
Royal Society. 2676 W, Row Conin. Blair's Autobiog. x. 
(xS^SJ 27X They motioned in the Committee that John 
Hamilton should be general-major of the army. x688 Col, 
Rcc. PennsyliK 1.233Samll Richaid^on. .motion’d that The 
order of This board., was Contrary to Law. 1823 W. Fau.x 
Mem. Days Amer. 323 Another rising to say, *I motion, 
that as some cannot command money- they should bring 
vegetables ’. 

•[• c. To propose or recommend (a person) for 
employment, or as a partner in marriage. Obs. 1 

*577 Holinsmeo Chron. II. 553 Hugh le Brun..(vnto I 
whom Queene IsabelL.hod beetle promised in manage be- i 


I fore that King lohn was motioned vnto hir..). ax6Ax Bp. 
Mountacu ./Ic/x «V J/uk. (1642) 282 He refused the Kings 
daughter in marriose, being motioned to him, .ind married 
that slave. X642 Hinde y, Bruen vii. 24 A daughter of 
one M. Hardtt'are, ..was commended to the Father, and so 
by him motioned unto hb Sonne, a 1694 M. Robinson 
Autobiog. (2856) gi Our young student.. being motioned to 
the lord general Fairfax as a page. 

f d. To approach with a request; to petition or 
suggest to (a person). Obs. 

2476 J. Paston in P. Lett. HI. 158 John Redwe mocyond 
hym onys myche aftyr ihys intent. 1528 Abbess of Wilton 
Let. to Wotsey (P.R.O.>, I have oft tynies mocioiud my 
.syslers to be reclused within cure monastery. 2538 in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. m. III. 218 And forasmoche as I lound your 
Lordeschipp gudd Lorde unto me in my (former] suyte, .1 
am now the bolder to motyon yowr Lordeschippe for my 
neybors of Oxford. 1544 Bale Chron. Sir f. Oldcastle Pref, 
7 D, This noble lorde Cobham with certen other more, 
mocyoned the kynge at Wesimynsire. .that it were verye 
commodyouse to Englande yf the Roinyshe By.sshoppes 
auctorite extended no forther than the Occeane see. 

f 0, Jn passive : To have an inward motion, Le 
tempted. 

a 2592 H. Smith Sernu (1637) 790 Marke whensoever thou 
art motioned to evlll, if it doe not promise thee some 
goodesse to come of it. 

+ 2. inlr. or absol. To make a proposal, bring 
forward a motion, offer a plan. Obs, rare. 

2500 in Mem. Hen. K// (Rolls) 437 And that they that had so 
mosenyonyd untotlie kynge hy's lord had no good ground nor 
reson so for to do. 1539 Latimer Let. to Cromwell 17 J.in. 
Remains (Parker Soc.) 4x3, 1 doubt not, but the king’s 
highness, .will remember his poor subjects nowin Lent as 
touching while meat, of the which I now motion unto your 
lordship, to the intent it may come hetime among them. 
1560 Daus \x. SUidane's Conuu. Aps l*hc Queue motioned 
for ibe restoring of abbey landes. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabel- 
hatieVs Bk. Physicke 352/1 [A prescription] When anye 
Membreis so extreamlye inflamed that it wexelh blacke, 
and the Chirurgiane beginneih to motion of the extirpation 
therof. 2667 Milton P. L. ix. 229 Well hast thou motion'd, 
wel thy thoughts imployed How we might (etc.]. 2694 

New Hampshire Prov. Papers (1868) 11. X13 The Lieut. 
Governor motioned to this Board of a citadel to be built In 
this fomt. 1839 Carlyle Chartism i. 112 For what end at 
all are men. .sent to S l S tephen’s,.. kept talking, struggling, 
motioning and counter-motioning ? 

3. trans. To direct or guide by a sign, or signifi- 
cant gesture or movement. Const, to with inf . ; 
also with adv. or advb. phrase. 

1787 Mme. D’Arblay Diary x Nov., When I produced it 
I [a present), she motioned it away with her hand. 1820 L, 
Hunt Indicator No. 43 (1822) .1. 340 She motioned him. .10 
be silent. 2838 Dickens MVA.A'xV/r.i, Nicklcby. .motioning 
' them all out of the room, embraced his ivife and children. 

2869 A W. Ward tr. Curtins' Hist, Greece II. 11. iv. 5 It 
I was their duty.. to motion off any one who approached the 
gods of the state without the right of so doing. 2895 Scully 
Kafir Stories 158 Whitson sat down on a stone, and mo- 
tioned his comp.'inion to do the same. 

4. intr. a. To make a motion or movement as 
if intending io do something. ? Obs. 

2747 Richardson Clarissa (iSii) II. xxxiv.248 Snatching 
my hand from iny broiJier who was insolently motioning 
to give it to Mr. Solmcs. 2754 — Grandison VI. xlii. 262, 
1. .motioned to quit the h.^ll for the parlour. xBoo Helena 
Wells Constantia Neville (ed. 2) II. 79, I .. icquested lie 
would be seated. This he declined, motioning at the .same 
time to go away. 1803 Mary Charlto.s Wfe 4- Mistress 
IV. 187 She.. motioned to depart. 

b. To make a significant movement or gesture 
for the purpose of directing or guiding. 

2788 Ckarloite Smith Emmeline (1816) IV. 216 Lady 
Adelina.., still motioning with her hand for Fitz Edward 
to leave her, moved on. 2802 Mrs. Radcliffe Gaston de 
Bloudiyitle Posth. Wks. 1^26 H. 377 The King motioned 
with hb arm ; the Arclibbhop made a sign in the air. 1856 
Mrs. Browning Axtr. Leigliwiit. 3i ' Will you sit?' I asked, 
and motioned to a chair. 2897 Hall Caine Christian x, 
She. .motioned to him to stand by her side. 2899 T. M. 
Ellis Three Cats-eye Rings 130 Clayside motioned to the 
men to cover m the dead. 

Iklotionable (iniyu’Janab’l), a. rare. [f. Motion 
sb. + -ABLE.] Capable of motion. 

2840 P. Parley's Ann. I. 149 She gave It a gentle pat 
with her paw, to see if it were molionable. 1893 R. BKiDGh.s 
Shorter P. v. xv. 11 1‘he frost-bound country held Nought 
motionable or alive. 

Motional (ind’a-Janal), a. ff. Motion sb. + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to motion; characterized 
by (certain) motions. 

a 1832 Bestha^i Language Wks. 1843 VIII. 300/2 The 
exi'tence of any expressible slate of things, or of persons,. . 
whether it be quiescent, or motional,, .is what is called a 
fact. 1879 Thomson & 'Phty Nat. Phil. 1. 1. § 343 A system 
so constituted that the positional forces are proportional to 
displacements and the motional to velocities. 

+ Jffo'tionary, a. Obs. rare'~^. [f. Motion 

sb. + -ABY 1 ; cf. bTATiONAUY.] Having a motion ; 
moving, or causing motion. 

z6z2 R. Dabor.ne Christian turn'd Turke 230 We are 
suay'd As are the moiionary ingincs of a clocke. 

t II£o*tionated, a:. Obs. rare~'^. [f. ^!oTION 
sb. 4 -.VTE + -ED^.j That is moved or set in motion. 

x666 G. Also? Maryland (1S69) 48 He might, .then with 
.a Spade, like hb Crand-Ire Adam, turn up the face of ijjc 
Creation, purdiasing his bre.ad by the sweat of Ids brows, lh.n 
before was got by the molionaled Water-works of his jaws, 
t Itto'tioixer. Obs. [f. Motion sb. or v. + -Hit L] 
One who ‘motions* ; a proposer, instigator. 

? 1536 Latimer in LeU. Suppress. Mouas'.ei-its (Camden) 

X49 Butt now, syr, another ihynge, that by your favour L 
myght be a moilonare unto you, at the request (etc.]. 
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:j$6o R. Morice In Leii. Lit, Men (Camden) 26 Dr. ButU 
was the firste motioner of his preferment. X577 F. dc L'isU s 
Le^endaric Hvb, They., had bene the chiefe motjoners 
of the estates to call for accomples. 1665MAHQ. Worcester 
in Dircks Life (1865) 278 You are no motioner of this ; you 
do but lay before him my reasonable petition therein, 
b. iraiisf of a thing. (Krequent in Hales.) 
x6x6 Hieron iy/:s. II. 37 Where religion was not the first 
motioner, the Issue of the marriage without great repen- 
tance can neuer bee comfortable, Gold. Rc/n, 

I. (1673^2 We will consider. First, the sin it self..: where we 
will briefly consider what it is, and what causes and motioners 
it finds in our corrupt understandings. 

Motion-hole : see Morsikg b. 

Motioning . vbl. sb. [f. Motion v, 

+ -INC I.] The action of the verb Motion ; tlhe 
proposing or suggesting (of something). 

1620 in Gutch Co'u. Cur. I. 170 The motioning of that 
Match maketh a general fear. 1652 Cottehell Cassandra 

II. (1676) 22 A visit of his own motioning. 1786 Mmb. 
D’Arblay Diary Oct., After this, the Smelts, at royal 
motioning, returned the visit of Mrs. Delany. 

tMo'tionist. Obs, [f. Motion sb, + -ist.] 
One skilled in motions. 

1650 Milto.s Tenure Kings (ed. 2) 58 If there come a truth 
to be defended which, .seemes not so profitable, strait these 
nimble mollonists can finde no eev’n leggs to stand upon. 

Motionless (mou-J^nles), a. [f. Motion sb, + 
-LESS.] Having no motion or movement, not 
moving. Also, incapable of motion. 

*599 SiiAKS. Hen. F, iv. ii, 50 And in. their pale dull 
mouthes the lymold Biit Lyes foule with chaw'd grasse, 
still and motionlesse. 1634 I^Iilton Conius 819 The Lady 
that sits here In stony fetters fixt, and motionless. .*742 
Young A7. T/i. v. 189 All the live-long night, Rigid in 
thought, and motionless, he stands. i8oa Binglev Anim, 
Biog. (1813) I. 38 The tongue [of fish] i.s in general motion- 
less, obtuse, and fleshy. 1883 J. Gilmour Mongols 362 
Etiquette requiring them to remain motionless at the board. 
Plence Iilo'tionlessiiess. 

18x7 J. Gilchrist Iniell. Patrimony The agreeable- 
nes.s that the sentient frame finds in motionlessness. X840 
Thackeray Paris Sk.'b/i. Wks. igoa V. 207 The silence and 
motionlessness of the whole added to its awfulness. 

+ Mo'tist- Obs, rare. [ad. It. molisla, f. 
inolo :~L. vidlits movement.] One skilled in de- 
puting or describing movement. 

1598 R. Haydockf. tr. Lomazzo n, 13 Here then the dili- 
gent Motist [orig. it diligente motisia] ought to obserue, 
how much any one humor aboundeth in the body, so that 
he may leame to expresse the motions accordingly. Ibid. 
*5 .Whence 1 holde it most convenient for that Painter, 
which would prooiie a cunning Motist, to be.. precise in 
diUgent observin 5 of the aboue named rules. /bui.2i Those 
excellent Motisies Al. Magnus, Abbas Tritemius, and Rai. 
1644 lluLWER Chirol, A j b, Thy Hand hath, like a cunning 
Iiloiisi, found In all the Senses, wherein they abound. 
Mofcitation (mJutit^i-j’gn), rare, [n. of action 
f. L. mdltlare^ freq. of mot-f movere to Move : see 
'ATION.] A quivering movement. 

X64X Rp. Hall Serm. Lent Wks. 1837 V. 434 What shall 
wewyto thoae men.. that love to dance upon a quaking 
earth? yea, that affect to be actors in these unkindly moti- 
taiions? 2649 Bulwer Palhomyot. 11. i. 67 If you re.st a 
trembling Head upon a cushion, you shall .soon stay the 
trembling, and free it from that motitaiion. 1884 J. Payne 
xoox Nights VIII. 105 With Cairene molitationsand Yemani 
wrigglings. .and Hindi torsions. 

Motivate (mJu-tiv^it), v. [f. Motive sb. + 
•ATE y, after F. ///tJ/Zz/tfr, G. ;;/t7/i'z//r<f;/.] trails, = 
Motive v. 

1885 Aihenxiim 14 Feb. 213/1 The chief defect (of the 
novel] IS that the principal events are not sufficiently ‘ moti- 
v.aied , X901 Meader etc. 80 Various 

reasons might have motivated the change. 

absol. 1863 Lytion Caxtoniana 11. 259 But Goethe's 
ait was not dramatic ^ he himself lells ils so,.. he adds., 
that, from ihc philosophical turn of hU mind, he ‘ motivates’ 
loo much for the stage. 

^Motivation (.m^utWJi Jan). £f. Motive v. : 
see -ATioN.] The action ol the verb Motive. 

1873 Contemp. R^. XXI. 446 He (Schopenhauer] dis- 
tinguishes the sufficient reason of Becoming, of Knowledge, 
of Being, and of Action. . .The fourth is the law of motiva- 
tion. 1902 Edin. Rev. July 203 Still less arc wc referring 
to the structure of the Robertsonian drama, the ‘motiva- 
tion of Its plot. 

Motive (mju-tiv), sb. Forms : 4 motiAf, 4-5 
motyf, 4“6 motyve, 6 motife, -yfa, moitiva, 6— 
motive, [a. I*, motif masc, (in Oresme, i4tU c.), 
subst. use of OF. .Motive a, Cf. Sp., Pg., 
It. motivo ; also G. moth (from Fr.).] 
tl. Something moved or brought forward; a 
motion, proposition ; esp. in to move (or make) a 
motive (cf. Motion). Obs. 

1362 Lxsgl. P. Pl. .'V. XI. 70 Suche Moiyues i>ei meuen 
Mai'.trci in hcor gloric. 1451 Cai*ckave Life Bt. 
Aug. J2/25 Tho scid ^ei whan )*ci were concluded with 
argumentis on all sides k^t Fnustus schuld come and he 
»chuld make ausnerc on- to all motjaies. 1523 Skelton 

Cart, Laurel 114 Madame. .Ynto your grace then niake I 
this molyuc; Whereto made yc (clc.J? 15^ Fj’.kne Blae, 
Ge/Hrie i. a6x Qnc.>lioas of the lawe:> of arrac-s with their 
soluciona which he hath dctiidcd into fourtccne moilucs. 
25 c 2 North's Plutarch^ Philip 'ixbidi 1x35 So he (Philip} 
made a motiue, that he desired to speake with the towncs 
o{>cnly. 1652 Karl .Monm, ir. BentiregHo's Hist. Relat, 8 
If., the great Assembly of the States Generali be lobe called 
fjr any new extraordinary business, .this Counccll drawes 
up the motives and scuds them 10 the particul.ir States of 
every Province. 


f 2 . a. ? A moving impression on the mind. Obs. 
CX386 Chaucer Afan of Lands T, 530 This gentil kyng 
hath caught a greet motyf Of this wilnesse. 

t "b. An inward prompting or impulse ; chiefly 
in of from on^s own (or proper) motive. Chiefly 
.SV. Cf. Motion sb. 9. Obs. 

1456 Sir G. Haye Law Arms (S.T.S.) 60 Thre worth! 
princis come till him of thair awin curage and propre motyf. 
1546 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 55 Of his awin fre will and 
motive, uncompellit or coactxt. xdoo Holland Lrvy ^ixx. 
xviti. 403 An enterprise proceeding from his owne motife. 
t c. ? A (supernatural) prompting or inciting. 
x6xx Tourneur Ath. Trag. v. ii, Heau[n.. Whose gracious 
moiiues made me still forbeareTo be mine owne Reuenger. 
1637 Earl Monm. tr. AlatvezzVs Rout. ^ Targuin 235 
Itlany have beleeved, that in man also there are cerlaine 
seeds of Divination of future things..: I should beleevc 
them to bee the motives of our tutelary Angels [etc.], 
f 3. An argument, means of producing conviction. 
CX449 Pecock Refr. v. ii. (Rolls) 489 Forto proue that 
these religiouns ben sectls of perdicioun, he muste take his 
euydencis and htse motyues in othlr place out and fro the 
seid text of Peter. 

4 . That which ‘moves' or induces a person to 
act in a certain way; a desire, fear, or other 
emotion, or a consideration of reason, which in- 
fluences or tends to influence a person's volition ; 
also often applied to a contemplated result or object 
the desire of which tends to influence volition. 

Writers of the i7--i8th c. commonly speak of acting on 
a motive ; the usual prep, now is from^ though occa- 
sionally with or for is employed. 

c 14x2 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1559 What was )>{ cause 
why kou toke a wyf? Was it. .for luste, or muk? what was 
ki motyf? xs86 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I V. 78 Lying undir 
dangear of horning, or proecs of forfaltour, or uthirwayes 
upoun sum uthir motive, thay durst not compeir. 1594 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. 11. vHi. § 4 Hereof wee haue no com- 
mandement either in nature or scripture, .yet those motiues 
there are in both which dtawc most efiectually our mlndcs 
vnto them. 1602 Shaks. Ham. I. i. 105 And this (I take it) Is 
the maine Motiue of our Preparations. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. i. § 60 [Felton answered] that the motives there- 
unto would appear if his hat were found, in which he had., 
fixed them. 1694 Locke Hum. Vnd. 11. xxL § 29 (ed. 2) 133 
The motive to change, is always some uneasiness... This is 
the great motive that workson the Mind to put it upon Action. 
1710 Steele Tatler'^o. 211 P4 There is no other motive of 
action that can cany us. ^1754 Edwards Freed.^ \Pill 1. ii. 
(1762) 5 By Motive, I mean the whole of that which moves, 
excites, or invites the Mind to Volition. 1796 Charlotte 
S.MiTH Marchmont III. 147 He married her on the most 
laudable niotives. 1813 Byron lir. Abydos i. .xii, Now I 
have motive to be bra\'e. 1824 CiiR. Wordsworth Who 
‘lorotc EIkuv Ba<nA«(^ 164,1 am compelled to declare, that, 
from the motives upon which he writes, .his testimony adds 
very little. x863 Bain Ment. -J- Alor. Set. 346 The Motives, 
or Ends of action, are our Pleasures and Pains. 1884 
F. Temple Relat. Relig. ^ Set. iii. (1885) 80 The freedom 
of the will is not shown in acting without motive, but in 
choosing between motives. 

fb. A moving or inciting cause. Obs. 

1591 Sylvester Du Barlas 1. ii. 249 Now the chiefe 
Motive of these Accidents Is the dire discord of our Kle- 
menis. 1634 SiR T. Herbert Trav, 65 You shall finde no 
moliue.s to beget Alexander.s Riot, except banen Moun- 
taines, .can procure Epicurisme. xyzg Philip Quarll {1816) 
5 He discovered a sail. ., which quite altered the motive of 
is former fears: no monster, said he, has devoured him. 

1 5 . A mover, instigator, promoter. Obs. 

1600 Holland Livy xxiii. xxxvii. 500 Vercellius and Sici- 
lius the motifes and chieftains of that rebellion. x6xx Bible 
Transl. Fref, f iz They were the principal! motiues of it, 
and therefore ought least to quarrell it. xfiSx Nevile 
Plato Rediv, 19 He cannot be denied to be a great motive 
of the Peoples unquietness. 

t 0 . A moving limb or organ. (Only in Shaks.) 
*593 Shaks- Rich, 11 , i. 193 My teeth shall teare The 
slauish motiue of recanting fearc. x6o6 — Tr. ff Cr. iv. v. 
57 Her wanton spirltes lookeout At cucry ioynt,and motiue 
of her body, 

7 . In Alt and Literature: = Motif 1, 2. 

1832 tr. Kugler's Handdk. Paint. 18 The positions and 
motives in both (arej too conventional. 1851 Easti-akk ibid.^ 
This word.. as generally used by the author,, .means 
the principle of action, attitude and composition in a single 
figure or group thus it has been obser>ed, that in some 
antique gems which are defective in execution, tlie niotives 
are frequcnily fine. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia xxii, A dance 
. . in which every attitude was a fresh motive for a sculptor 
of the purest school, i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vm. ii. 
§ t A great composition always h.as a leading emotional 
purpose, tecimic.ally called its motive, to which all its lines 
and forms have some relation. Undulating lines, for in- 
stance, are expressive of action ; and would be false in cfTect 
if the motive of the picture wasoneofrepo>c. \Z!^^Aeademy 
25 May 365/2 The motive (of the picture] is of the simplest. 

b. iV/rx. Motivo, Motif 3. Leading motive’, 
see Lkaijinc ppl. a, 1 b. 

i856 Eiic.r.LNat.AJus. ii. 82 Motive is the term which may 
most properly be applied to the shortest musical idea. 1883 
F. Hueffer Wagner (ed. 2) 88 As if to remind him of this 
limit of his jxiwer, the orchestra intones a solemn theme 
wliich might be called the ‘law or bond motive '. 

8. attrib, Com 6 .,^i motivC'/miititig', raotive- 
erinder, -millwright, noucC'-ivds., a laborious 
searcher after motives; motivo-mouger, one who 
‘traflics' in motives; so laotive-mongering; 
T motive-wise adv.t as a motive of conduct or 
action. 

*® 3 *M''**lyle AVir/, Res. 11. vli. Foolish Wordmonger and 
Moiive-grinder, who in thy l-ogic-inxil hast an earthly 
mcchani'^m for ilxe Godlike itself. 1907 Raleigh Shake* 
speare iSo Regan and Goncril do not go •motive-hunting 


like lago. 1831 Carlyle Sart, Res. lu. iii, •Moiive-ilill 
wrighis. X762 .Sterne Tr. Shandy VI.xxxi. My faiher uLo 
was a great *molive-monger. a 1834 Coleridge KcUs 1 
Led. (1849) I. 233 O what a lesson concemiag, .the follvcf 
all *motive-mongenng, while the individual self remains' 
X674 Allen Danger Enthus. 134 Because Faith is thus 
•Motive-wise such an Operative Principle of a good and 
Holy Life- 


Motive (m^u-tiv), a. Also 6 moitive, motyfe. 
[ad. OF. motif or med.L. motiv-us (Erifena 
c S6o), f. L. mot-, movSre to Move : see -ivE? ’ 
Erigena renders ib r>)5 ijuneut eimjneor (Pseudo-Diony. 
sius) by naturae motiva capacitasi) 

L That moves or tends to move a person to a 
particular course of action; that constitutes a motive 
for action. Now somewhat rare. 


1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) v. vil 426 The 
cause moiyue of the composycyon of this present boke. 
*594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. ix. § i What we doe against 
our \vil!s..we are not proiierly said to doit; because the 
inotiue cause of doing it is not in our selues. Idl'd, iv. 
xi. § 12 Shall euery motiue argument vsed in such kindc o( 
conferences be made a rule for others still to conclude the 
like by? 1654 Z._Coke Lcgick 9 The Causes motive of 
men to invent this Art, were first, The defect of mans 
nauire. 1858 Sears A than. in. x. 333 Tho.se. -whose motbe 
principles are selfi.'?h. 1870 j. H. Newman Gram. Assent il 
X. 469 The Emperor Marcus seems to consider obsiinac)' 
as the ultimate motive-cause to which their unnatural con- 
duct wa.s traceable. 1879 T. Smith Basil the Great x, 
xi6 He held sacramental doctrine, yet we do not find the 
sacraments used as motive arguments. 

f b. Powerful to move or incite. Obs. 

*S77.“87 Holinsmed Chron. I. 43/1 The oration of queenc 
Voadteia. .wherein she rippetli up lhe..shamcfull wrongs 
which their enemies inflicted upon them, with other matters 
verie motive. X649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exentp, Disc. iii. § 8 
Generals, even in spiritual things are less perceived and 
less motive than particulars. 

2 . Having the quality of initiating movement ; 
productive of or used in the production of physical 
or mechanical motion ; spec, in Physics^ etc. 
Motive energy \ see Energy 6. Afotive power, 
power acting upon matter to move it, moving or 
impelling power (so also motive force) ; also, the 
mechanical energy (as steam, electricity, air, etc.) 
used to drive machinery. 

1578 Banister //«/. il/HH IV, 44 A Muscle.. is construct 
,,w‘ Nerues, that it might carj' with it the moitiuevertue 
that springelh from the brayne. X62S N, Carpenter Geog. 
Del, I. iii. (163^ 48 In the Reasonable soole of man, we 
haue two faculties. ., a motiue, and adirectiuepower. *64* 
Wilkins Math. Mngich 1, v. (1648) 29 The Nerves ser^'c. 
for the conveyance of the motive faculty froni^the brain. 
z'jetZ Bril, Apollo No. 62. 2/1 The absolute motive force of 
the Muscles, 2835 Whewell in Trans.Cambr, Philos. S<^, 
V. 260 That properly of a foice ..which wc may call the 
motive quantity of the force. 1849 Noad Electricity 
360 .Y machine witli a motive wheel of about 2J feet in dia- 
meter. .lopropel aNapier’s printing press. 2862 H.Spf.nceu 
First Prhtc.w. xiv. § XI4 (2875' 323 When horse-power ami 
man-power were alone employed, the motive agent was not 
bound up with the tool moved. 26^ G. Findlay Eng. 
Railway 6 'I'he question of the motive power to be em- 
ployed was left an open one. 

b. iransf. and fig. 

1865 M. Arnold Crit. i. (2875) 21 The French Revolu- 
tion., found, .its motive power in iheintelligencc of men. 2839 

spectator 24 Dec. 845 'I'he usual motiye.power of indi^* 
trial enterprises, — the desire of human beings to grow rich. 

c. Of nerves = Motor a. 2. 

2668 Culpepper & Cole Dartkol. Anai. Man, in. n. 3*5 
These two motive-nerves are so united as 10 touch one 
another. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst.^ Clin. Med. Inlrod. Lest. 
14 In cases of tic douloureu.x we divide the sentient and not 
the motive nerves. ^ 1 r • 

3 . Concerned with or having the funcUon or 
quality of initiating action. 

*569 Reg, Prizy Council Scol, I. 684 Bayth the partus 
coinperand personalie, of thair awin motive willis. i57S 
Ibid. II. 451. X650 Hobbes Hum. Nat. 4 Of the powers of 
the Mind there be two sorts. Cognitive and Iin.igin.aiivc, or 
Conceptive and Motive. 2844 Diskaf.u Contugsby y. n, 
Public reputation i.s a motive power, _ 2892 N. Sm^h c/xr. 
xthics 2. iii. 289 Historical Christianity, on the ethical side 

of it, is increased divine motive power lor in.m. 

4 . Of the limbs: (joncerued with the faculty 01 

motion or locomotion. ? Obs. . 

2542 CoruvND Gttydon's Quest. Chiriog. C iv b, lUe 
seconde [purpose of the sinews is] to g)’de inceuyngc to tnc 
motjfeor styrynge raembres. 1658 biR*!'. Browne Ou|*r- 
Cyi-ns iii. 58 In the motive parl.s of animals inay Lc dis- 
covered muiu.all proportions. 1835 Kirby Hap.^^ , • , . 
Anim. II, xviL 93 Tlie motive organs may be divided into 
two classes, tho-ie that are emploved by an animal in loco- 
motion, and those that arc used for prehension. . 

tb. Having the faculty of motion; capable 01 
movement; mobile. Obs. 

X579-^ 'Nowi\\Plutarch,Cantillus{\s^%) 25* 
moNt motiue S: quickest sub-stance that is of all nalurall inings- 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor, 993 Cold is stationarie and 
heat motive. 2628 Feltiiam Resolves il. (i-I xxvi. 84 Nature 
is motiue in the quest of ilL 

i* b. ? Moving readily, mobile. Obs, . 

26x5 BRATiiWAird!’/nr//a</<r 88 So pure her skin, so 
to the cic, As it did sceme com|)os’d of luorit 1621 —Nat, 
Etnbassie 97 Faire in proportion, motiue in her rucc. 

lUCotive (mfiu tiv), V, [f. MoriVK sb,\ cf. F* 
mother, G. motiviren.) 

L trails. To furnish witli a motive or inciting 
cause; to give or supply a motive to; to be the 
motive of; also pass., to be prompted by (some- 
thing) as a motive. 
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• a 1650 May Satir. pHj>Py (1657) 86 He carried himself as 
altogether uusensible of any beating, and demands what 
motiv’d that mirth. 1815 J. C. Hobhousc Suhstcvice Lett. 
(1816) 1. 431 Lord Castlereagh, lestanytliing. .absurd should 
be wanting to motive the war, reads a forged letter. 1830 
W, Taylor Hist. Surv, Germ. Poetry I. iq-j I'he salaiy 
was augmented so liberally as to motive Ins migration. 
1874 W. G. Ward Ess. Philos. Theism (1884) I. 258 An act 
need not be motived by pleasure at all ; and yet a very large 
amount of pleasure may be annexed to its performance. 

2 . Jn passive, of incidents in a drama or work of 
fiction : To be provided with a motive ; to be 
rendered credible by what is revealed ofthe character, 
circumstances, or antecedent history of the persons. 

’ 1858 Hawthorne Ancestral Footstep (1883) 4S6 His malice 
must be motived in some satisfactory way. 1884 Symonds 
Shaks. Predcccss. xi. 47S Where the witch’s malice might 
have been motived and brought into play. 

Motived (mou-tivd) , a. [f. Motive v. + -ed 
I n senses of the vb. 

1862 T. A. Trollope II. vii. 118 Acollective and 
motived judgement. 1900 Daily Ke'vs 28 Nov. 9/2 His 
work is always delicate, suggestive, motived, and. .sincere; 

lilotiveless (m'^«*tivles), a. [f. Motive sb, 4- 
-LESS.] Having no motive. 

1817 Godwin Mandevillc II. 75 Had not that accident 
given us rather a motiveless contempt and abhorrence for 
others? 1879 Miss Braddos Clo:'. Foot i, Ahl.. he wants 
something of me. This liberality is not motiveless. 

Hence Mo-tivelessly adv., IVIo'tivelessness. 
1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. in. xxiv, That calm which 
Gwendolen had promised herself to maintain had changed 
into sick molivelessness. 1892 lllustr. Lend. News 22 Oct. 
515/1 Feelings, .unreasonably, motivelessly strong. 

Motiveness (m^wiivnes). [f. Motive a. + 

-NESS.] Capability of locomotion. 

1828 J. Ballantyne Exam. Hum. Afind^^j As to motive* 
ness, they [ic, the lower animals] frequently discover a de- 
gree of agility to which man can make no pretensions. 

Motivity (mtJti'viti). [f. Motive a, + -itv.] 
The quality or capacity of initiating motion ; spec. 
in Dynamics, kinetic energy. 

1690 Loche Hum. Und. il xxiii. 145 The active power of 
Moving, or, as I may call it, Motivity. 1822 Good Study 
Hied. HI. 6 The first a nerve of hearing, the .second of feel- 
ing, and the third of motivity. 1865 Bushnf.ll yicar. Sacr. 
u u863) 49 All God’s quickening motivity and power are 
taken away from the feeling. 

11 Motivo (raoirwo). Mus. [It, : see J^Iotive 
sd. Cf. Motif.] The leading subject of an air, 
etc . ; a subject or theme out of which a movement 
is developed. Also (see quot. 1S76). 

1789 Burney Hist. bfus. IV, 145 It is a graceful and 
pleasing air, the motivo of which has been often used in the 
present century. x8ix Busby Did. Mus. (ed. 3). 1873 

Ouseley Mus. Form ix. 48 Variations may be constructed 
..upon an original theme or motive. X876 Stainer ^ Bar- 
rett Diet. Mus Terms, Motivo (It,), .(1) The sort of move- 
ment indicated by the opening notes of a sentence. (2) A 
subject proposed for development. 

Mo tied, obs. form ol Mottled. 

Motley (mp’tU), a. {adv.), sb. Forms : 4 
motteley, 4-5 mottelay, 4,6 -S raotly, 5 motl9(e, 
motele, motieye, 6-7 moatl(0)y, (7 mothly), 
7-8 motely, 5- motley. [Of obscure origin. 

The early forms (with which cf, those of JIedlev) suggest 
adoption of an AF. *fiiotcld, which may possibly have been 
formed on the native Eng, AIote sb.i, speck, spot ; cf. 
speckled, with which in some early examples motley seems 
nearly synonymous. Formally the word might be derived 
from OF. motel,^ox\y mod.F. motteau little clod, also ‘clot 
of congealed moisture’ (Cotgr.), dim. of mote, matte clod, 
but this does not seem quite .satisfactory with regard to 
.sense. Connexion with early mod.F. 7 nattele ‘clotted, 
knoltie, curdled, or curd-like’ (Colgr.) is improbable on 
ground.s both of form and meaning.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Diversified in colour ; variegated ; parti- 
coloured ; chequered. 

[1388 CalverUy Chart. (1904) 204 Pur j gowne de bloy 
mottelay et j chaperon de scharlete.] X390-X Earl Derby's 
Exp, (Camden) 8 Pro xxiiij virgis de rubano motteley. 
1415 in Rymer Fadcra IX. 274/2 Duas Copas de hlotley 
Velwet nigro, rubeo, & viridi cum Orfreis de Velvet rubeo. 
c 1430 Two Cookcry-hks. 1. 36 And 3if how wolt haue it 
Motley, take pottys, and make letlardys in eche, & 
coloure [them].. so hey ben dyuerse ; an.. caste al to- 
gederys iii-io on, an stere hem., and he wol be Motley 
whan he ys lechyd. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 49/1 Israhcl 
lovyd Joseph . . and made for hym a motley cole. 1504-3 
Norwich Sacr. Roll (MS.), In factura unius panni de Mot- 
ley velveto. 1587 Turberv. 'I'fajt. T. 16 b. When May, 
with mody robes began his raigne. 1606 Sylvester Dn 
BartasW. iv. 11. Magni/.-ys-^ He, whose count-Icss Heards 
for pasture Dis-robe (alone) mount Carmel’s moatly Vesture. 
1620 Shelton Quix. iv. xxiii. (1652) 131 An artificial! Foun- 
tain wrought of motly Jasper and smooth Marble. i685 
Plot Staffordsh. 123 .‘^11 the colours being.. given by the 
variety of Slips, except the Motley-colour which is procured 
by blending the Lead with Manganese. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 
Thevenot's Trav. in. 36 They make the.. motely colours 
[orig. bigarures] that are upon the Siufis with Moulds. 1755 
Smollett Qidx. (1803) IV. 31 Two of thorn, .are green, two 
carnation, two blue, and one motley. 1757 Dyer Fleece n. 
irr Where pitch. .must stain j’our motley flock, To mark 
your property, a 1839 PRAEi)/^<7r///r(i864) II. 159 A motley 
page Of black and while. 1851 Layard Pop. Acc. Discov. 
Nmeveh viii. 185 About thirty Cawals in their motley dresses 
of black and white. 

b. esp, of a fool’s dress. Hence motley foci. 

1600 Shaks. A. V. L.u. vii. 13, 1 met a foole i’th Forrest, 
A moiley Foole. !t>id. 43 O that I were a foole. I am ambi- 
tious for a motley coat. 2603 Deicker & Chkttle Grissil 


I. (Hubsch 2893) 14 Its hard sir for this motley lerkln to 
find friendship with this fine doublet. 1812 Byron Ch. Har, 

II. Ixxviii, In motley robe to dance at masking ball. 2820 
Hazlitt Led. Dram. Lit. 49 Shakspear has contrived to 
clothe . . the same son of character with a motley g.irb. 

c. Path, in Motley dattdriff, a dandritf which 
produces a variegated appearance of the skin. 
Also (by association with ‘mottle*), of the skin in 
disease : Mottled in appearance, 

1822 Good IV. 573 The variegated or Motle}* 

DandrifT, pityriasis versicolor. 1843 R. G. Graves Syst. 
Clin. Pled. iv. 52 in some instances the eruption was papular, 
or a motley appearance of the skin. 

2 . iransf. and Jig. Composed of elements of 
diverse or varied character: a. of things. 

18^ Wotton Archit. 11. 98, 1 could wish such medlie and 
motile Designes confined onely to the Ornament of Freezes. 
X64X IMilton Animadv. Wks. 1851 HI. 20S The motley in- 
coherence of a patch’d nnssall. 1603 Dryden PerAus' Sat. 
1. X5S One would enquire from whence this motley Style 
Did first our Roman Purity defile. 1728 Pove Dune. 1. 63 
There motley images her fancy strike, Figures ili-paired, 
and Similies unlike. 1796 Eliza Ha.milto.n Lett. Hhidoo 
Rajah (iSix) I. 138 Motely tales of love and murder. 1864 
Burton Scot Abr. I. i. 14 The language of France. .has left 
to our day some motley relics. 1871 B, Tavlor Faust 
(1875} hi- 35 Motley fancies blossom may For the 

fashion of the day. 

b. of ail assembly of persons. 

I 2687 T. Broyts Saints in Uproar Vlhs. 1730 I. 77 What 
I a motly checquer’d as.semblj' of red-coats and w.Tstecoateers 1 
Anson's Voy. 1. iiL 28 With this motly crew. .Pizarro 
set sail. 1846 Arnold Later Hist. Rome 1. viii. 477 The 
infantry were. .a motley force of Greeks, Crelams, Syrians, 
and natives of Pontus. 1879 Lubbock Addr. Pol. Educ. 
i. 2 In,. Singapore, we see a motley population attracted 
from China, the Malay Peninsula and India. 

* 1 * 3 . Varying in character or mood; changeable 
in form. Obs. 

*593 Donne Sat. i. x Away thou changeling motley 
humorist. 17SS VouNcCc/i/nw^v. (1757) IV. 221 So motley a 
creature L man ; as mutable, as God is fixed. 

't' 4 . Made of the cloth called motley. Obs. 

1589 Ptarprel. Epit. Gy, He deserueth to be cased in a 
good moatley cloakb.Tgg for his labor. 1615 Brathwait 
Strappado (1878) 130, 1 had Smaw gere (at tat tide) but 
a lether-bagge, A Motley iacket, an a slop of blew, li w.as 
my Fadders, 1 mun tell thee Hue. 

6. Comb., chiefly parasynthetic, as motley 
coloured, •minded, peopled, -speckled adjs. ; also 
t motley-acorn (see quot.). 

*799 Strutt Dress ty Habits II. 279 The Merchand lin 
the Cant. 7'.J.,is clothed in a ’'motley-coloured gaiment. 
x6oo Shaks. A. K. L. v, iv. 41 This is the ’'hZoUey-minded 
Gentleman. 1843 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 
135 ThU .. *motTey-peop!ed capital. j6oo Drkkrr For* 
tuuatus C 4, Poore Vertue Why is this *Moiley-scorne [sc. a 
cockscomb] set on thy head? 1676 Land. Gas. No. 1114/4 
Lo.-'t. ,a *.Motly-speckled Greyhound. 

B. sb. 

1 1 . A cloth of a mixed colour ; a mixture. Obs. 

c X386 Chaucer Prol. 271 (Lansd. MS.) A marebant was 

^ re with a forked berde In moiielej' [Ellcsm., Heng. mot- 
5; CrtwA, mode; mottle; Hart, moiteleye] 

and hye on hors he saite. *394-5 Durhatst Acc. Rolls 
(Surtees) 598 In uno paimo viridt cum xx uln. de motly pro 
garnlamentis estivalibus. 14.. I'Ve, in Wn-WQlcker 603/46 
Polimitus, Ray or motle or medlee. 1467-S Rolls 0/ Parlt, 
V. 620/1 Double Motleys, vii yerdes longe.,and sengle 
Motleys, vt j-erdes longe. 1487-8 R<c, Si. Mary at Hilt 
(19051 13s Paide for mendyng of avestmente of worstede 
Motieye, xij d. *556 Withals Diet. (1568) 340/1 He lhat 
maketli motley, polvmitarius. xdiy Mokyson I tin. in. 17a 
His Uc, the king of Denmark’s] chiefe Courtiers . .were all 
attired in an English cloth, which they call Kentish cloth, 
we call Moiley, but much finer then that whereof we make 
cloakebags. 

f b. iransf (Common in Lydgate.) In //. as 
the material of the flowery ‘mantle’ of the earth. 
Similarly, white motley, as the clothing of the 
hawthorn. Obs. 

c 1402 Lyog. Contpl. Bl. Knt, xi, Tber saw I eek the 
fresshe hawethorn In whyte motle, that so swote doih 
smelle. c X407 — Reson tf Sens. 117 Hys Irr, the earth’ .q 
mantel ys so lusty hewed. -wyth motles fressh and fyne. 
C14S0 — Secrces 1378 This sesoun filora tliat is of filours 
quene, hire fressh moilees she lournyth now Cilryne. c 1515 
Cocke Lorelts B. (Percy Soc.) 7 The walles sbaJlbe of hau- 
thorne. .And hanged wi whyte motly y» swete doth smell. 

2 . A variegated, chequered, or mixed colour; 
also transf. VLwdJig. an incongruous mixture. 

c X440 Prontp, Paru, 345/2 Motle, colowre, stromaticus, 
1530 Palscb. 246/2 MoUeyf,) colour, bignarrure. x^yzAct 
5 »5- 6 Edw. VI, c. 6 § 23 Clothes, .of anyc other color or 
colors then..walchett shepes color lyon color motteley or 
tren [v.r. Iren] grey. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4* P. 366 
By their joint perverting the Holy Bible sprang up this 
motly of Blasphemous Dotages. 18^ D. G. Mitchell Wet 
Days at Edgewoad (18S4) 72 Interlacing the pages into a 
motley of patchwork. 1889 Amer. Nat. May 494 A moiley 
of white and gray on the head, neck, shoulders, and back. 

Comb. i6xx Cotgr., Bigarrimeist, diuersly, of sundrie 
colours, motley-like. 

3. A p.'irti-coloured dress which was the recog- 
nized attire of a professional fool or jester, freq. in 
phr. to wear motley \ hence, allusively, foolery, 
nonsense. A piece of motley, a fool. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 11. vii. 34 A worthy foole : Motley’s 
the onely wcare. a 16x9 Fletchkr Wit without M. 111. iv. 
Never hope after 1 cast you off, you men of Moiley. 1623- 
34 Fletcher & Mass. Lavers Progr. 1. i. How have you 
j work’d This piece of motley to your ends ? a x68o Butler 
Rem. (1739) 1. 22s Their poring upon black and white too 
' subt'iy Has turn’d the Insides of their Brains to motly. 


1^2 H. Rogers Ess. (1874) I. i. 21 So exuberant is Fuller’s 
wit, that.. his very wisdom wears motley, 
b. A fool, jester. 

€ x6oo Shaks. Sonu. ex, I haue gone here and there And 
made my selfe a motley to the view. 1616 Hauchton 
Euglishm. for my Money F 3 b, Will not this monsieur 
Motley take his answer? 1873-4 Dixon T^vo Queens \\\. 
XIV. viii. 113 Wolsey, in his gown and band, beat all the 
motleys with their caps and bells. 

Motley (mp-tli), V. [f. Motley sb.] irajts. 
To make motley or parli-coloured in hue ; to 
diversify in character ; to mix incongruously. 
Hence Mo’tleyed ppl. a. 

1447 Bokenham Seyniys (Roxb.) Inlrod. 3 Poetrj'e En- 
beLhyd wytb colours of rethoryk So pjenteuously dial fully 
it lyk In may was neuere no medews sene Jlolleyed w’ flours 
on hys verdure grene. 2598 Sylvester Du Barias 11. i. u 
Eden 8^ With thousand Dies he motleys all the Meades. 
c 1610 h. Davison Ps. xxiii, Mollied [rt? MS. Rawl. Pod. 61 
(1626); mollied] with Springs dowry painting. 1630 
Drayton Pluses' Etys. vi. 57 The motlied hleadowes then, 

. .Shute vp their spicy sweets. 1742 Collins Oriental Eel. 
iii. 17 Gay-motley’d pinks and sweet jonquils she chose. 
1798 A. P. Tour in Wales 35 (MS.) They were a moilej'ed 
throng of quadrupeds and the human species. 1830 Mom 
in B/ackjv. P/ag. XXyil. 341 Some ruins motleyed with 
the weeds That love the salt-breeze. 

Motleyness (mp tlines). [f. Motley a. + 
-NESS,] The condition or quality of being motley. 

1819 Editt. Rev. XXXII. 358 All other dogs are prized 
..for the motleyness of their coats. 1846 Ld. Cockbi/kn 
yrnl. (1S74) II. 161 The folly was the only bond that united 
Sir CuIUng’s supporters. Hence their motleyness. 
Hffotniot (raptimpt). [mod.L. (in 17th c. also 
inomot, whence Momotns name of the typical 
genus) ; app. echoic of the bird’s note.] A bird 
of the family Momotidae or Prioniiidse, native of 
hfexico and South America. 

[1635 Nieremberg Hist. Nat. 209 De momot. 1651 
Hernandez Nov. Plant. Anim. et Min, Mcxicanorum 
Hist., Hist. Attim.,eiz. 52 De Motmot.]^ 1837 Swainson 
Nat. Hist. Birds II. 141 Every writer, since the days of 
LinntEus. .has placed the molmots and tJie tou- 

can* (/?«;/////aj/t>j) close together. 1884 Newton in En* 
cycl. Bidt. XVII. 3/2 The Motmots are a purely Neotropical 
form, .the majority of the species inhabit Central America. 

Moto, obs. form of Motto. 
lUIoto-, irreg. repr. L. mot- (as in Motion, Mo- 
tive, Motor), used in various combinations, a. 
Anat. as in moto-sensitive a., composed of motor 
and sensitive nerve-fibres ; Biol, as in moto-plastic 
a., ? suffering change in the process of motion. 

1835-6 R.^Owen in Todd's Cycl. Anat. I. 5S*/i The great 
moto-sensUive chords. Ibid., Those two large moio-sensiiive 
columns, which evidently represent.. the spinal cord of the 
Vertebrata. 1862 H. J. Carter in Ann. tf Mag. Nat. Hist. 
Ser. in. IX. 446 Amass of minute polymorphic cells {Aiuabx) 
which. .soon separated from their globular aggregation, and 
crept away from each other under moio-plasiic form'T. 

b. in various combinations for explanation of 
which see Motor sb. f. 

1895 Review of Rev. Nov. 395/2 The molocycle, as the 
horseless carriage ts to be named in future, lias come to 
stay. 1900 Pall Mall G, 17 Apr. 9/2 The only lady molo- 
cyclist who has met with any success in road races with 
men. 1901 Palt Plait Plag. SepL 64/2 'i'he moto-cyclette. 
l!(Iotograpll(mp'»*iJgraf). [f.MoTo- -b - graph.] 
(In full electro-motograph.) A receiver for an 
electric telegraph or telephone, invented by Edison. 

1877 Eng. PIcchaitic i June 276/1 Edison’s hlotograph. 
*883 J. Maier tiospitalUrs Ptod.APpt. Electr. II. g6 A 
principle which was first applied by the inventor [EdUonJ 
to a telegraphic relay, under the name of eleciro-moio- 
graph. 1894 Dickson Edison 83 Motograph receiving and 
transmitting telephone. 

Lienee ZkTo'to^rapMc a. 

x8^ Knight Did. Plech. Suppl., Plofographic Receiver, 
an invention of Edison, by which the volume of sound is 
increased in a telephonic receiver. Called also Electro- 
motograph. 

JSLotometer [Formed as prec. 

+ -METER.] (See quot.) 

1876 Catat. Sci. App. S. Keiis. 7 ‘The Motometer’, a 
machine to indicate the number of revolutions made.. by 
a steam engine or revolving shaft. 

Moton. Atitiq. [Origin obscure.] Some portion 
of the armour ot the 15th century. 

Its place ill the list suggests that it m.Tybe the plate often 
figured as attached to the rerebrace to protect the armpit. 
See ViscL Dillon The Besague or Pfoton in Archxol. yrnt. . 
LXIV. 15 ff. 

c 1470 Abitmentis for yustus [i.e. yousts] 0/ Pees (Lansd. 
MS. 285, fob 9b; also in Hastings Mdi-tArchxologia LVII), 
Arerebrace. AAIoton. A varabraccandag.n)’nepayne{etc.]. 
1824 Mcyrick Anc. Apnour III. Glo-.s., Pioton, a piece of 
armour used in the time of Henry VI, Edward IV and 
Richm-d III, and appears to have been for the protection of 
the right armpit. 1^6 in Faibholt Costume Gloss. 

IiIoton(e, obs. forms of Mouton, Mutton. 
Motonne, obs. form of Mutton. 
motor -Oi), sb. and a. Also 7 moter. 

[a. L. (whence F. motetir, Sp., Pg. motor. It. 

motore), agent-n. from L. movsre to Move.] 

A. sb. 

1 . One who or sometliing which imparts motion. 
fa.. Hirst or prime motor [= zned.L. primus 
motor] : (a) in mediaival astronomy, the outer- 
most of the ten spheres or heavens, which was 
supposed to be itself fixed, bat by its attraction to 
cause the motions of the other spheres; (Jj) applied 
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(allusively) to God, as the cause of the motion of 
the heavens ; (f) the first instigator, or the chief 
director, e.g. of a plot, a political organization, 
etc. ; (</) the part that initiates motion in a piece 
of mechanism. (Cf. prime mover^ Obs, 
id) 1586 B. Young Guazzo's Civ. Conv. iv. 197 b, How the 
Heauens and Planets make their neuer ceasing course, 
Vnder their Motor first and great, from whence they had 
their source. 1604 E. G[rimstone) D' Acosta's Hist, indus 
in. vi. 136 'i‘he earth is not mooved, by reason of her heavi- 
nesse,.. being far from this first motor. 

(('j) 1620 Melto.s Astrolog.i(i From God, that is the true 
Prime Moter. 2678 Gale Crt. Gentiies iv. 111. iii. 51 .‘^1 our 
movements or motions are from God as the prime Motor... 
Is he not then the first Cause and Motor of al our motions? 
Doth not Aristotle . . strongly demons-trate, That al our 
natural motions must arise from one first immobile Motor? 

(c) x6oo E. Blount tr. Conesta^gio 187 One of the first 
molers of this popular humour which made him king. <zx66o 
ContemJ>. Hist. Irel. (Ir. Archsol. Soc.) I. 93 Bagnall that 
was prime motor in the counties of Kaiarlagh and Kilkeny. 
1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne (1711) I. xxii. 149 The Fruits of 
publick Commotion are seldom enjoyed by him who was 
the first Motor, 

{d) 1656 A rtif. Handsom. 41 Whose prime moter or spring 
..being set true,.. the outward wheeles, motions and indi- 
cations cannot go amisse. 

b. An agent or force that produces mechanical 
motion. 

x 544 Dicay Hat. Soul x. § 4. 426 In heauy thinges, their 
easy following.. an other way then downewardes, testifyeth 
that their motion downewardes hath an extrinsecall motor. 
1674 Grew Anal. Trunks i. vi. § 6 Convolvula’.s do not 
wind by any peculiar Nature.. but because their Parts are 
disposed so, as to render them more sequaceous to the ex- 
ternal Motor. 2685 Boyle EJfects of Mot. Suppl. X47 The 
heavier part of the Stople broke off from the other. . and 
was carry’d from it by invi«.ible motors to a great distance. 
1839 Civil Eng. Arch. yrnl. II. 405/1 The true motor of 
the system would.. be the weight of the atmosphere. 

c. Jig. in various applications. 

2594 Lodge & Greene Looking Glass ^1598) G, Thine 
eyes the motors to command my world. X1S4X Gauden 
Love 0/ Truth 22 Love is the weight and motor of the soul. 
2^7 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) I. 182 Happiness was the 
aim . . of all men — the motor of all action. 

2. Anat. a. A muscle designed to move a par- 
ticular part of the animal frame, b. A nerve 
whose function it is to excite muscular activity in 
a particular part of the animal body. 

2808 Muscular Motions 300 In every motion., 

there must alway.s be a number of muscles employed, some 
as motors, some as directors, some as moderators. 2824 
C. IJr.LL Hertfcs 33 We cannot forget that this nerve is 
entirely devoted to the mu.^cles of the tongue ; that h is the 
niotor of the longue. 2840 Elliotson flum. Physiol. 323 
Three Inerves] conveying volition to the muscles of the eyes, 
the common motors [etc.]. 2846 Worcester, Motor., [Antit.) 
a moving muscle. 

3. An apparatus for employing the energy of 
some natural agent or force for the impulsion of 
machinery; a machine that supplies the motive 
power for the propulsion of a carriage or vessel, 
in recent use also in a narrower sense excluding 
steam engines. 

2856 Emerson Eng, Traits v. 91 They adopt every Im- 
provement in rig, in motor, in weapons; but they funda- 
mentally believe that the best stratagem 111 naval war is to 
lay your ship close .alongside of the enemy’s ship. 2881 
Eng. Mechanic 27 May 286/2 A water-motor sufficient to 
drive a scwing.machine would not be reliable to drive a 
lathe. 2884 CoTTEutLL Appl. Mechanics 482 Hydraulic 
motors arc classed according to the mode in which the water 
operates upon them. 2892 EUUrical Engineer 16 Sept. 
284/2 There is little difficulty in designing a cart to be 
driven by a motor, the motor also being able to be used for 
other purposes, such as winding a drum. 

b. Short lor Motoii c.\b and motor carriage, 

2900 Chantb. a8 .\pr. 344 The^ purchase by the 

Pnucc of Wales of a six horse-power Daimler motor should 
still further. .popularise automobilism. 290a Hahmswoktk 
Motors Motorntriving Many doctors who use motors 
have joined the Automobile Club. 

4. Math.^ An operator or quantity which repre- 
sents the displacement ofa rigid body. 

*®73 Clifford Math. Papers (1882) 183, 1 propose to call 
tills qiwniuy a motor \ the simplest type of it being the 
general iiioiion of a rigid body. And we shall say that in 
general the sum of rotors is a motor, but that in particular 
c^es It may dcgcncr.'Ue into a rotor or vector. 2878— Elent. 
Dynamic 1. 125 .A quantiiy like a lwi>t*vclocity. which has 
iiiagniludc, direclion, position, and pitch, is called a motor. 
from the iwiii.vclocity which is the simplest example of it. 

0. attnlK, designating a vehicle driven by a 
motor, as motor bicycle^ cab^ carriage, cycle^ etc. 

2891 U^estm. Gaz. la June 7/2 newly-invcnlcd motor- 
bicycle. 2896 Daily ^e 7 vss Feb. 5/3 The fir>t International 
Motor.Carnage Exhibition will be held at the Imperial In- 
siituie in May. Ibid,, This Exhibition .. will comprise 
motor-cycles .and carri.agcs. 2896 Beaumont in yrnl. Soc. 
Arts 10 Jan. 152 The motor tricycle shown by Fig. 34 is an 
oil motor cycle made In 1683. Ibid. x6i The motor omnibus 
sho\kn by Fig. 48. 2898 Daily Hetosz .Apr. 2;6 The Post 
Olficc and Motor Vans.— w\ motor van service for the con- 
veyance of the mails. 2904 Daily C/iron. 6 Jan. 9/5 A 
inoior-cab costs twice as much to build a.s an ordfinary 
han>om. Ibid.. The County Council insists that the motor 
h.xuvom slmll .also be registered. 

B. adj. [After F. molettr^ motrice^ which like 
otlicr agent-nouns in Fr. is often used as adj.] 

1. Giving, imparling or producing motion. 

^ 287a Lvell Princ . Geol . (18751 1 . lu xx. 506 'I’hc accelerat- 
ing force produced, .would be inefficient as a motor power. 


x88o Kinglake Crimea VI. iv. 75 The second of the three 
motor forces had its origin in the same puissant will 2899 
Daily Nevos 15 June 6/5 The motor power of the future 
was not to be steam.. but electricity. 

2. Phys. Of nerves (opposed to muscles, 

etc.: Conveying or imparting an impulse which 
results or tends to result in motion. So motor area 
{region, zone)\ that part of the cortex of the brain 
from which motor impulses are directed to the 
various parts of the animal body. 

2824 C. Bell Heroes 30 The motor nerv’es. 2836-9 Todds 
Cycl. Anat. II. 372/1 Those [sc. ganglia] which have con- 
nected with them both motor and sentient nerves, 2839-47 
Ibid. III. 720/2 A nerve may contain sentient and motor 
fibres. 2848 E. Forbes Haked-eyed Mcdiis:s 3 The muscular 
system usually consists of a margtna! motor ring. 2882 
Hature XXIII. 236 Reactions of the motor-zone of the 
brain. 2885 McKendrick in Encyct.BHi. XIX, 41/t The 
evidence, therefore, is strongly in favour of the view that 
there are definite motor areas of grey matter on the cortex. 
2893 W. R. Gowers hlau. Dis. Herv. Syst. (cd. 2) 1 1 . 4 This 
[parietal lobule] also forms part of the motor region. 

3- Of or pcttainitig to motor nerves. 

2878 tr. 2 ie/nsseiis Cycl. Pract. Med, XIII. 474 hfotor 
pareses and paralyses, 2884 J. Sully Outl. Psychol, vii. 247 
In general the motor representations are weak as compared 
with the sensory. 2899 Allbutt's Syst, Med. VI. 790 Uni- 
lateral motor trigeminal paLy. 

Hence Mo’tor v. Irans.^ to convey in a motor 
car; intr.y to travel or drive in a motor car. 
Hence Mo toring* vbl. sb. 

2896 IPesiut. Gaz. 10 SepL 7/2 The cost of * motoring’ 
cotton to Manchester. 1897 Truth 23Jaii.2X9The delights 
of motoring on a Gladys. 2898 Autocar 11 June 379 On 
^lay i2th iny wife and I motored. Ibid. 18 June 392 We 
motored back. 

Mo’tor C^V, A * horseless carriage *, propelled 
by a motor, for use on ordinary roads. 

289s Westm. Gaz. 10 Sept. 3/2 The chief reason why 
motor-cars have not been more generally adopted in America 
lies in the roughness. .of the roads. 289s Daily Chron. 
29 Oct. 5/1 A name has not yet been found for horseless 
carriages.. .The latest suggestion we have had is ‘motor 
car \ Mr. F. R. Sims, who Is responsible for it, urges [etc.]. 
2896 Daily Hevjs 5 Feb. 5/3 The Motor Car Club.^ 

Motorial (nwt5o*rial), a. [f, L. mdtdri~ns (see 
Motojiv) + •AL.] Of or pertaining to motion; 
spec, of or pertaining to a motor nerve; motor. 

2843 J, G. Wilkinson Swedenborps Attim. Kingd. I. i. 
39 Itself [i.e. the tongue] and its organic parts, motorial 
and sensorial. 2860 Forbbs Winslow Obscure Dis. Bram 
^ Mind it. 25 .Apparently in full possession of their intel- 
lectual, sensorial, and motorial [ed, 4 (x868) motor] powers. 
2883 T. Lauder Bronton in Hature XXV 11 . 421 The mo- 
torial. .fibres. .being stimulated by a slight touch. 2899 
Allbutt's Syst, Med, VI, 507 Such nervous affections as are 
marked by nervous and motorial excitement. 

Motorist (mctt'torist). [f. Motor -h-iST.] 
An amateur of motoring; one who rides in a 
motor car. 

2896 Daily Hews 14 Nov. 3/1 The glorious company of 
motorists will Include such well-known men as LordCardross 
[etc.]. 290a in Cassell’s Eucycl. Diet., Suppl. 

Mo’tor-mau. [f. Motor sb. (sense 3 ).] The 
driver of a niotor car or carriage; Spec, the hired 
driver of a public motor-driven conveyance. 

2890 Boston (Mass.) yrnl. 12 Apr. 4/4 Has it, then, become 
the established policy of the West End road, from the late vice 
president (o the motor-men, that the public must learn that 
the electric cars cannot be fooled with ? 2902 Daily Record 
ff Mail 21 July 3 Hours and Wages of Motormen and Con- 
ductors. 

MotO'rpathy. U.S. rare'-°, [f. Motor sb. 
-f- -PATHY.] The movement cure. Hence Motor- 
pa'thic a. 2864 in Webster. 

Motoi'y (mJu*tori), a, [ad. late 1 *. uiMdri-us^ 
{. motors see Motor,] 

1. Phys. ~ Motor a. 2, 3. 

2692 Ray Creation n. (2692) 58 The mclorV Muscles. 2763 
Johnstone in Phil. Trans. LIV. 284 These nerves are 
equally motory and sensory, 2865 Q. yrnl. Sci.. II. 137 
Some peculiar motory phenomena not heretofore ob.^ervea 
in the Sponges. 2885 J. M.vrtineao Types Eth. Th. 1 . 138 
The sensory and motory nerves. 

2. gen. That causes motion, Cf. Motor a. r. 

2799 Sir H. Davv to Beddoes Contrib, Phys. ^ Med, 

Knoivl. 23 The effect of a peculiar motory or vibratory im- 
pulse. 2827 CoLKRtocE Bieg. Lit. 1 . xiii. 288 A motory 
force of a body in one^ direction and an equal force of the 
same body in an opposite direction is not incompatible. 

Motoun, Motre, obs. (T. Mutton, Muttkii v. 

jffiotricity (motri-siti). rare—^. [ad. F. ///«- 
liicilJ, f. force) molricc-. see Motor a.] The 
motor function. 

2903 V. NV, H. Myers /fwwm« Personality 55 So soon 
as the cause of each accident of this kind was traced. the 
perNer.-ion of.^cnsibiliiy or of inotiiciiy dLappeared. 

tMo’trix. Obs, rare’^^. I'cminine, in Latin 
form, of Motor. 

2650 Cmarixton Paradoxes 82 The phan5y, which is the 
moirix of those qualities. 

Mott, obs. pa. t. of Mete t/.t 

liilotte (mpt). US. Also mot, mott. [app. 
a special use of F. molte mound.] A clump of 
trees in a prairie [JuiiiSs Stand, Viet. 1 S 95 ). 

r 3.4 Kesdall Santa Ft Extet. 1 . 41 All lhal w.ts nccM; 
.wy was to keep a bright looK-out. .while passing the dif- 
^rent mots and ravines scattered along our ir.iil. 2857 
Olmsted yaurn, thro* Texas 237 Before [were] very 
beautiful prairics,..and little belts, moltcs and groups of 


live-oak. 2880 R. H. Louchridge V. S. Census Rei. - 
Cottonfbr Texas, Motts on'lmbzT. Moils of live coL ' 

Iffotte, obs, form of Moat, Mot, Mote. 

Motteleye, -tet(t, obs. ff. Motley, Motet. 

11 Mottetto (mpte ta), //. -ti (-tf). Also's^a 
motetto. [it. : see Motet.] = Motet b. 

2644 Evelyn Diary 8 Nov., This being finish’d benn 
their Motettos, which.. were sung by eunuchs. 2724 S/fert 
Explic. For. IPords .'Hus., Motetto, or HotteliJ^c uhat 
we call Motets. 2835 Motley Dutch Rep. (iS6i) j 3.5 
Full orchestra performed several fine Motettos. 2878 E,*H 
Pember in Grove Diet. Mus. I. io 3 The rest..consLt prin* 
cipally of masses, madrigals, motletti, and psalms. 

Motthe, Mott hill, obs. ff. Moth, Mote-hill. 

Mottie, variant of hlOTEY a. 

Mottle (mp'tT), sb. Also 7 mottel. [Prob. a 
back-formation from Motley rz.] 

1. One of a number of adjacent and confluent 
spots or blotches, by which a surface is diversified 
or variegated. Also^^. 

2676 [<ee Mottled/^/, a.]. 2683 Loud. Gaz. No. 1847,8 
Her marks are black MoUels upon all her Legs and Nose. 
2829 h.KtiDOR Imag. Conv. Wks. 2853 1 . 517/1 Is the rouge 
off my face? It is rather in slieaks and mottles. 1855 
Browning Epist. Karshish 47 There’s a spider here.. 
Sprinkled with mottles on an ash-grey back. 

2. The arrangement of spots or confluent blotches 
of colour forming a mottled surface. 

2858 Greener Gunnery effect.. is to give a beauti- 

ful mottle to the [gun] barrel. 2873 E. Si ON IPotksLp 
Receipts Ser. t. 424/z The mottle of lhe^e woods has \cxy 
little variety. 2896 A. Morrison Child of the jago 136 His 
chest and fianks were a mottle of bruises. 

b, A kind of woollen yarn of varieg.tted colour. 

2887 Daily Hews 20 June 2/5 There is also rather more 
inquiry in single-bnnk yarns, in lustres, in mottles and in 
genappes. x888 Ibid. 10 Sept. 2/6 A variety of yams, in- 
cluding lustres, mottles, and melanges. 


Mottle (iTip’tT), a, [Formed .as prec.] = 
Mottled a. Also Comb, mottle-faced^ legged adjs. 

•sdriSLond. Gaz. No. 1253/4 Alight gray Gelding, ..moile 
Nosed. 2678 Ibid. No. 2308/4 Lost. .a. .Spaniel l)og, be- 
longing to His Majesty, his legs and nose mottel. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. xliii, The mottle-faced gentleman spoke 
with great energy. 2872 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 2 
One mottle-legged, chubby-cheeked boy. 

Mottle (mp’t*l), V. [Formed as Mottle j^.] 
trans. To mark or cover with spots or blotches; 
to variegate or cloud with irregular spots or streaks ; 
spec, in soap-making^ to impartamottled appearance 
to white soap by the addition of chemicals. 

2676 [see Mottled ///. a.]. 2775 M. Harris Eng. Lepb 

dopiera 32 Li'^ht brown, beautifully mottled with dark 
brown. 2824 Southey Roderick xv. 4 Her beam.s Mottle 
with mazy shades the orchard slope. 28*0 W. lRViNC.YAWr/* 
Bk. IL 44 He has. .a broad full face, curiously mottled with 
red. 2862 Miller Elem. Chetn. (cd. 2) III. 27/ Marseilles 
and^ Castile soaps.. aie mottled by the addition of green 
vitriol and sulphuretted lye. . , 

Jig. 2842 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (x86;)^x28 Our national 
idiom has been mottled by foreign neologisms. 

Mottled (mp't’ld),///. a, [f. prec. + 

1. Dappled W’ith spots or blotches; marked with 
spots, streaks, or patches of different colour. 

2676 Loiui. Gaz. No. 2243/4 A little inotlcd B.lch, with 
yellow modes from head to toe. C2765 Flloyi) 'iartarian 
T. (1785) X14/2, I put a pair of.. baskets on a mottled goaL 
1794 Herschel in Phit. Trans. LXXXV. 72 'i_hc mottlw 
appearance of the sun is owing to an inequality m the level 
of the surface. x8o8 Times 29 Feb, i/a t’oUo\\cd a i <^o», 
a Mottled Pointer Dog. Genii. Mag. LXXaIII. l 

95 Soap. . Mottled 2i4T...per Dor. *848 'Xhackxkay /m. 

xxvii, Scrubbing.. Polly's dumpy nose with raotuca 
soap. 2868 Princess Alice Mem. 29 Dec. (1884) ^7 
babies.. look so mottled and healthy. 2874 Garrod & Bax- 
ter Mat, Med. (18E0) 330 ’1 he leaves arc. .pale green when 
fresh, motiled-browii when dry. 
b. transf, and Jig, 

2857 Buckle Civitiz. I. xiii. 744 The real lack of ideas 
which their barbarous and mottled dialect strives to hiuc- 
2892 J. Strong Hew Era 201 A mottled population, contain- 
ing the worst elements of society. , 

2. Special collocations ; mottled baboon, tnc 

common baboon, Cynocephalits papto; mottled 
calf, a variegated leather used for book-binding ; 
mottled iron, a soft kind of cast iron ; mt^uod 
grampus (see quot.) ; mottled owl, ^ 
American owl, Scops asio ; mottled pi 6 » a kind ol 
pig-iron (see quot.)- Also in collectors* names lor 
many British moths, as mottled beauty, bWB, 
carpet, grey, etc. (see Keiinie ISulUrJltes tf 
Moths, iS32,/<zr^////). _ 

2802 Binclcy Anim. Biog. (1813) I- 73 >> » 

•Mottled Baboon. 289s J. Zaehnsdokf //«/. hcokbnuimu 
27 •Mettled Calf.— Pale-colourcd c-alf, decorated by the 
.•sprinkling of acid.s In drop-L 28^ G. B. Coout, cic. i < - • 
Hist. Aquatic Anim. 14 On the Oliforma coast 
Whitchcaded or •.Mottled Grampus, Grampus ^tenr 
Dali. 2836-42 Branue Chem. (cd. 5) 763.tJ«y or 
iron is softer and less brittle. 2884 W. H. 

Bteeliif Iron iv. 48 Tlie ch.iractcristic dappled appearance 
peculiar to mottled iron. 2781 Latham Ceu.hytupns lUf 
1 . I. 226 •.Mottled Owl. 2880 Ettcycl. k'rit. Xlll. 
Sometimes a pig will solidify p.irtly as white iron parti) a« 
grey..; such iron is known as **n>oiilcd pig . J 749 
WiLKLS Eng. .Moths. y Butterjlies 36 I nc ’mottled 
moth, , 

ficnee Mo-ttledness, mottled condition. 

1830 J. Wilson in Blaclr . v , Mac - XXVIIL 335 Ihc rco 
and brown mollledncas o’ its striped and starry Leant). 
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HCottlement (wft'lmSnt). [f. Motti,e z/.+ 

-JIENT.] The condition of being mottled. 

iSs3 G- J* Cayley Zrts Al/orjas II. 2 A confused mottle* 
ment of every shade of red, 

Mottlei' (mp-t'hj). [f. Mottle v. + -Eab] 
a*. A workman who mottles soap. b. A house- 
painter's brush for mottling. 

1839 Ure ZJ/c/. Affs J143 As soon as the mottler has 
broken the paste,.. he ceases to push his rake from right 
to left. 187S Davidson House'Paintin^^ etc. 106 Lay the 
colour over the whole panel, and work u level with a hog* 
hair mottler— a flat tool mounted in tin. 

Ullottliug (mp't’liij), vbl, sb, [f. Mottle v. + 
-inqI.] The production of a mottled appearance. 
Also, the appearance itself. 

1839 Ure D/c/. /Ir/j- 1143 Mottling is usually given., by 
introducing into the nearly finished soap . . a certain quantity 
of the strong lye of crude soda. 1831 '^xzwox.Archit. Hear'. 
49^ The stippling is no illusion, a^ its dark mottling moves 
with the stars. ^ 1874 Wood Nat. Hist. 281 Longitudinal 
mottfings of variously tinted brown. 1875 Davidson 
faintin^^ etc. 107 The over-graining of maple should be 
done on (he same day as the mottling. 1897 Si. George’s 
Hosp.^ Rep. IX. 127 The cheeks and extremities showed 
conspicuous dusky mottling. 

Iffiotto (mpTp). PI. -OS, -oes. Also 7mot(h)o; 
pi. motti. [a. It. vtoUa — F. mati see Mot^.] 

I . Originally, a word, sentence, or phrase attached 
as a legend to an ‘ impresa' or emblematical design, 
and serving to explain or emphasize its symbolic 
import. Hence, in wider sense, a short sentence 
or phrase inscribed on some object, and expressing 
a reflection or sentiment considered to be appro- 
priate to its purpose or destination ; also, a pro- 
verbial or pithy maxim adopted by a person as his 
rule of conduct. 

1589 Greene Spa>u Alastjuerado A 3 b. The Spanish Mas- 
querade with the Mottos. 1 The Pope, hauing put off his 
triple Crowne, ..saith thus. Neque Petrus^ neque Paulus^ 
quid igUttr restatl 2 Phillip king of Spaine.. saith thus. 
lubet Ecclesia, disseniire non attdeo [etc.]. 1608 Shaks. 

Per. 11. ii. 44 The fift, an Hand enuvroned with Clouds, 
Holding out Gold, that’s by the Touch-stone tride : The 
motto thus Sic spcctanda Jides. 1843 Plain English 2 We 
have found it not impossible to be miserable under the 
Mottoof Beall Paci/ici. z^ao Swift Lei. Advice Yng. Poet 
Misc. (i72«)gi Posies of Rings, Motto’s of Snuff-Po.\es, the 
Humours of Sign-Posts [etc.]. 1796 Curue Let. Noble 

Ld, Wks. VIII. 27 ‘Nitor in adversum’ is the motto for a 
man like me. s86o Trollope Castle Rxchnt. 1 . vl. lod 
Strike when the iron's hot; that's my motto. 

b. spec, in Her. A significant word or sentence 
usually placed upon a scroll, either below an 
achievement of arms or above the crest, occas. 
having some reference to the name or exploits of 
the bearer, to the charges upon the shield or to 
the crest, but more often expressing merely a pious 
aspiration or exalted sentiment. 

1600 Camdrn in Hearne Collect. (1771) I. 267 Mr. Richard 
Carew.,used under his armes thls^ Italian xsxawoyChiverace 
durera, which also conteyneth his name anagramaiically. 
1605 Relaf. yourn. Earl 0/ Nottiugham 14 His /}/<?/<? or 
word being Desir Na Repos. x6io Guillim Heraldry vt. 
vi. 27Z An other ornament there is externally annexed to 
Coat-armour, and that is the Motto, or Word. 1644 Bp. Hall 
Senn. 9 June, Wks. 1837 V. 498 The motto that was wont 
to be written upon the Scottish coin, as the emblem of 
their Thistle, Nemo me impunl lacesset. 1784 H. Claru 
Hist. Knighthd. I. loi All between three Imperial crowns, 
placed within the motto of the Older ; viz. Tria Juncta in 
(ino. xSSz CussANS Her. (1893) ig6 Festina Lente — 

‘ Hasten slowly’, or * On slow ’, is the Motto of the Onslow 
family; and Doa uo yll', quoth D'Cyle, that of Doyley. 

c. The poetical lines contained in a motto-kiss 
or paper-cracker. 

*1869 W. S. Gilbert Ferd. < 5 * Elvira 30 Tell me, Henry 
Wadsworth, .or filister Tupper Do you write the bonbon 
mottoes my Elvira pulls at supper? ^ 
t 2 . A pithy expression, a_ saying.^ Cf. Mot-. 
1614 Tomkis Albumazar iv. xiii, You tip your speeches 
with Italian Motti, Spanish Refranes, and English Quoth 
Hee’s. a x 65 o Contemp. Hist, Irel. (Ir. Arch®oj. Soc.l I. 
183 That evangelicall motho arundinem venio agitatam. 

3 . A short quotation (or sometimes an original 
passage simulating a quotation) prefixed to^ a 
literary work or to one of its parts, and expressing 
some idea appropriate to the contents. 

17x1 Addison Spect. No. 221 F4 But as for my unlearned 
Friends, if they cannot relish the Motto, I lake care to 
make Provision for them in the Body of my Paper. 1894 

J. L. Robertson in Scott's Poet. Wks. Pref, 3 The mottoes 
and lyrical fragments of the Novels are of all Scott s work 
the most difficult part to edit. 

4 . Mtis. A recurrent phrase. 

1891 Times 10 Oct. ii/i In the final number the ‘ moim ’ 
or recurrent phrase of four notes is subjected to doable 
diminution. 

5 . CLS. « Viotlo’kiss. X890 in Century Did. 

6. attrih., as motto-band (Her.), -monger, -pam- 

phlet, -scroll) motto-kiss, a sweetmeat wrapped in 
fancy paper, having a motto or scrap of poetry 
inclosed with it. . , t. 

1716 M. Davies Atheiu Brit. II. 53 Motto-Pamphlet 
still remaineth in each Window, Misericordias Domini in 
xternum Cantabo. 1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. 1883 
VIII. 480, I. .ever was a censurer of the motti>mongers 
among our weekly and daily scribblers. X858 Simmonds 
Did. Trade, Afotto^kisses. X864 Boutell Her. Hist. .J- 
Pop. xvii. (ed. 3) 2S2 The Motto-Scroll forms both a conve- 
nient and sufficiently secure standing-place for Supporters. 


Ibid, xviii. 289 Standards were also generally divided bend- 
wise into compartments by Motto-Bands. 

Hence Mo'tto v. trans.^ to inscribe with a motto. 
Mo’ttoed ppl, a., inscribed with a motto for 
legend. Olo ttoless, without a motto. 

1738 Gentl. Alag. VIII. 212/2 A motto’d silk garter, 1765 
E. Thompson A/ereiriciad (ed. 6) 45 My Lord makes his 
approach. But at the corner leaves the moito’d Coach. 
1827 Hone Every-day Bk. 16 Nov. II. t546 The engraving 
that pictures [this Incident] is mottoed, ‘ 'X'hc Spoiled Child I ‘ 
183s Beckford Recoil. 87 Every armorial device, every 
mottoed lambel. a 1845 Hood To Moon v. Thou art a 
sadder dial. .Than ever 1 have found. .Motto’d with stern 
and melancholy rhyme. iSgx Standard 14 May 5/2 The 
London Municipality is at this moment armless, and crest- 
less, and mottoless. 

IVfotton, obs, form of Mouton, Mutton. 
Mottramite (mp-tramoit). Min. [f. Moliram 
(see quot. i876)-h-iTE.j Vanadate of lead and 
copper occurring raiely in black incrustations. 

1876 Roscoe in Proc. Roy. Soc. XXV. rrr The second 
Vanadium mineral, to which I propose to give the name of 
hiottraraite, occurs .ts a crysL-illine incrustation on Keuper 
sandstone lound at Alderley Edge and at Mottram St. 
Andrew’s, in Cheshire. 1896 in Chester Diet. Alin. 181, 
Mottun, obs. pa. pple. of Mete 
M otty(m^*ti),yA.z/w/. [Cf. Mot 3 .] =Mot 3 . 
a 1800 Pecge Suppt. to Grose (1814) 389 Moity, the mark 
at which the quoits {or coits)are thrown- Derb. 

Motty(nip-ti), a. Ay. Also mottle, [f. Sc. 
pronunciation of Mote Ji 5 .l + r. Cf.MoTEV.] Con- 
taining motes. 

1399 A. Day EsHvall The subtile mottle rayons 

light. 1725 Ramsay Gentle S/uph. v. ii. Prol., The rising 
sun shines inotty through the reek. 1783 Burns Vision r. 
iv, All in this mottle, misty clime. 1865 Alex. Smith 
Summer in Skye (1880) 331 Where the molly sunbeam 
from the pane.. struck him. 

Moty, -tye : see Motey sb.^ Mote sh."^ 
Motyfe, obs. variant of Motive. 

2 iiTou’, luon Also 6, 8 mow. [var. 

of Mouth sb. j the dropping of the t/i is abnormal.] 
= Mouth in various senses. 

a 13x0 Douglas A'. Hart ii. 531 For he hes goiiin mor- 
sellis on the mow. 1719 D'Urff.y Pills V. 89 He..kist her 
bonny Mow. 1794 Burns Sic a Wi/e as Willie had. She 
has . . A whiskin’ beard about her mou*. 1858 Porteous 
Real ^Soutcr yohnny* 13 He., took care .. to. . fill the 
jinglin' stoup wt mair To gust their mou. 

Mou, obs, form of May v^‘ 

Mou, obs. form of Mow sb. 

IVCoucli V. Obs. exc. dial. [? cogn. w. 

Munch vJ] irans. To eat up, to eat greedily. 

1570 Levins Alanip, 216/^2 To Mouche {rimed tvillt 
couche, touche, auouche], eate, mandere, 1658 in Phillips. 
1866 Brogden Prov. Words Line. 130. 

Hence f Mou’chor, a great eater ; f Kou’ching’, 

? eating greedily. 

1570 Levins Aiauip. 71/19 A Moucher, tnandueo. 1607 
Dekker & Webster JTiV T. Wyai Wks. 1873 III, 103 
Clovjne. O poore shrimpe, how art thou falne away for 
want of mouching? 

Mouch, Mouchache : see Mooch, ^Iustachio, 

11 Iffouclxaraby (mwja'iabi). Also 9 moucha- 
rabey, musliarab(^a)yeh, -biyeh. [Fr. ; corruptly j 
a. mod, Arab, mashrabiyyd^ (Dozy).] In 

northern Africa ; An external balcony inclosed 
with latticework. Also aitrib. 

1884 Health Exhib. CataJ. p. lvii/2 Panels of Musba- 
rabyeh Woodwork. x 588 .Alice Mgvnell in Art yrni, II. 
138/1 The actress in her mousharabiych chair. 1891 Pall 
Aiall G. 23 hlay 2/1 Wbite-curiained moucharabies. 1894 
Daily News 22 Sept. 6/5 The Cairo musharabayeh, and 
the fluted silk of to-day, would have been regarded as 
eccentric in the extreme. 

Pb* In 1843 MM. Merimee and Lenoir (. 4 nr/wV. Mil. au 
AIoyen-Agc) fancifully applied the name vioucharaby to a 
kind of balcony projecting from the walls of certain Euro- 
pean mediasval castles. It does not appe.xr that this appli- 
cation of the word ever had any actual currency cither in 
Fr. or Eng. ; but rnoucharahy^ was inserted with this ex- 
planation (its proper sense being ignored) in Ogilvie's Im- 
perial Dictionary (1850), and the entry has been copied 
with verbal alterations and expansions into various later 
Eng. Diets. 

11 IilCoucIlSird (rorrjar). [F. mouehard, f. mouche 
fly (used fig. for ‘spy’)-] A police spy. Hence 
Mou’chardism, 

180Z in C. James Alilit. Did. 1834 Tail's Alag. I. 663/1 
Would you and your mouchards nave me believe [etc.] 1 
i8gi R. Buchanan Coming Terror^ The increa'^ed corrup- 
tion and mouchardism of an irresponsible Press. 1901 Daily 
Express 18 Mar. 7/1 At Marseilles, he had made friends 
with a man who turned out to be a mouchard. 

Mouch ato(e : see Mustachio. 

'f^OUCiie* Obs. rare. Also moucZi, [a. F. 
mouche, a fly, hence a spot, ad, L. musca, a fly.] 

A patch of black plaster worn on the face. 

1676 Wiseman Surg. t. xxu. 119 From which lime it hath 
continued well, she not having worn any Mouch upon it of 
late years. 1690 Evelyn A/undns A/uliebris 6 Mouches 
for pushes, to be sure, From Paris the tre-fine procure. 

So i* Mouche't in the same sense. Obs. 
allots B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Alouchds, Patches for 
Ladies Faces. 17*5 in New Cant. Diet. 

Mouche, v.Triant of Mooch zl. Much adv. 
Mouche^heo : see Mustachio. 

Moucher, variant of Moocheb. 

Mouching : see Mooching vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 


Ii 3 !iToaclloir (m7/Jwar). [Fr.] A handkerchief. 
1690 Evelyn Alundns Aluliebris 3 Of Pocket Mouchoirs, 
Nose to drain, A dozen lac’d, a dozen plain. 1753 Lend. 
Mag. Oct- 481 A mouchoir with musk his spirits to chear. 
1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xi. (1842) 248 First wiping my 
shoes with his mouchoir. 1848 Thackeray Van. /^aiVxlviii, 
Her mouchoirs, aprons, scarfs., and olber female gimeracks. 

Moucht(e, Mouct(h)e, obs. pa. t. of May v.^ 
Moud, obs. form of Mood sb.^ 

Moude, obs. form of Mud. 

Mouden, obs, form of Muezzin. 

Moudewarp, -wart, -iewark, -iwarp, 

obs. ff. Mouldwabp. 

Hiloudie, lUOudy(nian:di). Sc. dial. Also 8 
moody, mowdy, 9 mowdie. [Short for moudi- 
ivarp Mouldwarp.]- A mole ; freq. atirib. Also, 
a mole-catcher. 

^ c 1720 Bewick ^ Graham xXvm, in Child Ballads IV. 148/1' 
Then he stuck his sword in a moody-hill. 1789 Davidson 
Seasons t2 List’ning to the chirp O' wand’ring mouse, or 
moudy’s carkin hoke. 1828 Craven Gloss., Mondy, a mole 
catcher, a 1869 C. Spence Fr. Braes o/Carse (1898) 186 
There field mice and moudies litter. 

Moudon, Moudre, obs. ff. Muezzin, Mouldeb. 
Moudy, obs. form of Muddv. 

II IVEoue (mff). [Fr. : see Mow ri.S] A pout. 

x85o'rHACKERAYP^«rf't'//«/f lx[i]v, With a chnrmmg mane. 
X883 J. Hawthorne Dust vili. 58 ‘You don’t seem glad to 
see me, Uncle Francis?’ she exclaimed, making a moue of 
lovely irony. 

Moue, obs. form of Mow. 

Mouedhin, variant of Muezzin, 
t Mtouffette. Nat. PJisL Obs. Also 8 mou- 
fotte, moufete. [a. F. moufette (Buffon), mo- 
fette, mouffetle-. see Mofette.] Anyone of ihe 
fetid American skunks of the genus Mephitis. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. II. 304 The Weasel kind.. com- 
prehends. .all the varieties of the American Moufeltes. 1797 
Eucycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XL 673/1 'J’he animals which be allows 
to be common to both countries are, the Mexican hog, the 
moufete, the opossum [etc.). 2833 Penny Cycl. J. 443/1 'I'he 
mouflreltes..are likewise a genus peculiar to the New World. 
1868 Nat. Eneycl. 1 . 615. 

Iffioufflon (ra?7'fl(7rt). Nat. Hist. Also S-9 
moufion, njufflon. [a. F. moujtcn, acl. early 
Sard, ^mofrone (whence the mod. forms inurvoni, 
muronc) i—Iate L.mufron (Polemius Silviiis, 5tli c.). 
Cf, Muffle j 3 .] A wild sheep, esp. Ovis musi- 
mon, native of the mountainous regions of southern 
Europe, as Sardinia, Corsica, and the Isles of 
Greece. Maned, ruffled moufflon, the wild sheep 
of Barbary, Auimotragus (ragelaphus. 

X77.1 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. HI. 39 The moufflon, which is 
the ^heep in a s.ivage state, is a bold, fleet cre.nture. 2792 
Belknap Hist. New Hampsh. III. 144 The breed might 
be renewed and improved by importing from Barbary the 
mufflon. 1864 J, Ormsby Autumn Rambles in N. A/*\ 

70 The Feshtall is the maned moufflon of the Allas. 2888 
Eucycl. Brit. XXIII. 635/1 Of ruminants.. we find one 
mufflon {Musimon vignei). 1905 Biackw. Mag. Mar. 321/2 
A large number of gaxelle and muflon— Barbary wild sheep— 
were allowed to roam at will. 

attrib. 1893 Lvdrkker Homs <f Hoa/sZ^ An. .account 
of mouflon shooting is given. 1905 Westm. Caz. 29 Sept. 
J3/2 With moufflon fur. 

Moufti, Mough, obs. forms of Mufti, Mow. 
Mought, obs. fortns of Mote, Moth, Mouth. 
Mought(e, obs. pa. t. of May 
Mougnon, variant of Monion. 

Mougth, Mougthe, obs. ff. Mouth, Moth. 

Mouht, obs. pa. t: of May v.i 

Mouie, variant of Mowe Obs., kinswoman, 

II Mouill6 (inr^y^). French Gram. [pa. pple^ 
of F. mouiller to wet, moisten.] Of a consonant, 
chiefly /, also n, r: Palatalized or ‘ fronted ’jj 
changed into (F, n^, r^). 

iS^^Penny Cycl. I. 385/1 The /«wrV/^sound of the French /4 
i| Moujik, muzhik (mfrsik). Forms: 6 mu- 
sick, mousike, 6-7 mousick, 8 mugike, 9 mu- 
jik, mougik, -jik, muzhik, mooshik, -zheek.. 
[Kuss. jiyiKiurt peasant.] 

1 . A Russian peasant. 

1568 Turberv; Trag, T., etc. (1587) 1S4 One (licourl called 
Kuas whereby the Musick Hues. 1591 G. Fletcher Russe- 
Conmno. (Hakl. Soc.) 12 The march.'ints and mousicks... 
are very much discouraged by ..e.xactlons. 1799 Alonthly 
Rev. XXX. 548 The mugikes, or serfs. 1833 R. Piskerto.n. 
Russia 352 Set a miijik at your table, he will soon lay up. 
his legs on it. 1877 RIar. M. Grant Sun-Afaid xxxii, His. 
mougik still wore his sheep-skin wrapped close round his. 
chin. 1877 D. JI. Wallace Russia xxyi. (ed. 2) IJ. 151 
'i'here stood the patient bearded mnzh/k (peasant) in bii 
well-worn sheep-skins. 1892 Daily Nesvs 26 Jan. 6/2 All 
the moosbiks without exception are workmen. 

2 . (In full moujik blouse, coat). A loose fur cape- 
for ladies* wear. 

1897 Westm. Gas. 30 SepL 3/2 This moujik coat.. Is. .now 
too popular. 1901 Ibid. 4 July 3/1 The moujik, that little 
blouse coat, cut low in the neck and with open fronts (etc.). 

Mouk(e, obs. forms of Muck sb. 
t Moui, Obs. rare. In 5 mowle. [Re- 
lated to Moul vX ; cf. ON^. ///yg/a fern., Sw., 
inogcl neut] = Mould sb.^ 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 346/2 Mowlynge, of mowle {S, or 
mowle), mucor, C. F. mucUns. 
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t Monl, sh-- Obs. Also 6 moule, mowle, 7 Sc. 
mule. [var. of Mocld sb.^, perh. in part an inten- 
tional alteration aftermod.F. moule.'] = MooiD 
J565-6 Trhu Coll. Acc. in Willis & Cambridge (1886) 

IL570 Paper to make mowles for the plllers. 1593 Tcll- 
Trot/is N. K Gi/( (1876) 45 Your selues being of the purest 
mettall, and haumg your hartes framed of the Kindest moule. 
j6o6 Warner Albions Eng. xv. xcvii. 387 Kist with a kisse 
of ludas moule. 1647 H. More Song o/Sotd 111. App. xxiv, 
How the praeexistent soul. .enters bodies here below, And 
then entire, unhurt, can leave this moul, 1635 R. Baillie 
Lett. ^ jrnls. {1841) HI. 289 tThe Parliamentl. . flew so high, 
as to mind nothing but a Fifth Monarchieon earth.. and put 
all in a new mule of their owne. 

Moul, v.i Ods. or dial. Forms: 3 muwlen, 

4-6 moule, mowle, 6 mowl, 8-9 mouL [Early 
ME. older *mti^le, a. or cogn. w. ON. 

(Olcel. with umlaut MSw. moghla-s^ 

mbglila, mod.Sw. 7 iwgla, Norw. rnttgla, mygla^ Da. 
dial, mugle), f. Teut root *jni/g-j whence Da. 
mnggen mouldy, mitgiie to grow mouldy.] 

1 . intr. To grow mouldy, to mould. 

a 122$ Ancr. R. 344 Leten jjinges muwlen oSer rusten, 
o3er uorroiien. 13.. Meh'. Horn, in Archiv Stud. nett. 
Spr. LVII. 283 Fleschlich lust Makeh Monnes soule Rote 
and Rust.. and Moule. c 1386 Chaucer 
32 Lat us nat moulen thus in ydelnesse. c 141a Hoccleve De 
Rig. Frinc. 1420 Enteniifly he kepih his seruise In courte J 
his labour Jjere schal not moule. xsso CBAN^^ER Defence 21 
The wyne. .wylle, .toume to vyneiger,and thebreadde wylle 
mowle. 1789 I). SiLLAR Poejus 120 Your pickle cash Will 
ly an' moul, like Ither useless trash. x8i8 Hogg Brownie 
0/ Bodsbeckj II. 164 They’ll.. leave the good substantial 
ait-meal bannocks to stand till they moul. 1828 Craven 
Gloss.y Mouly to grow mouldy. 

2 . tram. To make mouldy. 

C1380WYCMF IF/cs. {iBZo) 153 A loof, b^it trespasid not, 
was mowlid & fordon, a 1335 Cotnmuuycacyon (W. de \y.) 
Bj, Thy drynke soureth and mouleth thy mete Wherwith 
the poore man myght wele fare. 
tMoul, Obs. 7 are. Also 6 mowle, 7 
moule. [var. of Mould v.-, perh. after F. Jitotth-r. 
Cf. Moul trans. = Mould z/.- 

1530 P.\LSGR. 631/2 This stone is nat carved with the 
halide, hut mowled. n x66o CoiiUtnp. Hist. lyel. (Ir. 
Archteol. Soc.) H. tax The Pharoes of Dublin, .to whom 
wee did not onely moule theire breeke at our owne proper 
charges, but [etc.]. cmo^Mack Gregory's Aeivt. a Reliefs 
hloui'd in Boss and in Solid. 

Moul : see Mole ri,-, Mool, Mule. 

Moula(h, obs. forms of Mullah. 

Moulavee, -via, variant forms of Moolvee. 
Moulbery, obs. form of Muldebiiy. 

Mould (monld), ji.l Forms: 1-6 molde, 3-9 
(now f/. 5 .)mol<i, 5mool<i,5-6mulde,6moulde, 
Sc. muild, 6- mould. [OE. molde wk. fern.— 
OFris. molde, MDu. moiide, moussie (Du. moude, 
LG. mold), OHG. moUa fern., also molt masc. 
(MHG. moUe, molde, mod.Ger. dial, molt, molten 
masc.), ON. mold (Sw. mull, Da. muld), Goth. 
mulda str. fern. OTeut. *molda, mttldd, root 
*mul- (: mel- : mal-) to pulverize, grind ; see Meal 
r/).*, and cf. Mull j-i.i] 

1 . Loose, broken, or friable earth ; hence, the 
surface soil, which may be readily broken up. Also 
pi. (now only diall) lumps or clods of earth ; in 
mod. dial, use commonly equivalent to the sing. 

C72S Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) S lo, SablOt molde, cgoo tr. 
Bxda's Hist. ni. ii. (1890) 154 Mid moldan \puluere terrx\. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 8g8 Mold sal be hi mete for nede. c 1400 
Desir. Troy 4320 Maumetles to make of moldes & clay. 
iS77‘87 Harrison England u, xxii. (1877) i. 346 Wood, 
which being felled, .in processe of time became to be quite 
ouergrowne with earth and moulds. 1668 H. More Div. 
Dial. H, vi. (1713) 103 It i.s as unskilfully alledged against 
Nature that an the Earth is not soft moulds. 1703 Maun- 
DREU. ^ourn. Jems. (1732)3 Vast naked Rocks without the 
least sign of 5lould. 1767 iV. Young Farmer's Lett. 133 
This would by no me.ans do for ploughed lands, as we 
always throw the moulds of such drains one way. 1792 M, 
Riddell Voy. ^le^eira The rains continually washing 
down the mold, Sic. into the bottom, have formed a thick 
rich soil there. 1827 J. Clark Sheph. Cal. 34 In fresh- 
turn d moulds which first beheld the sun. 

tb. Used disparagingly for land (as a posses- 
sion); = DJnTj< 5 . 2 e. Obs. 

cisio Pride (1841) 77 His hart encreaselh not 

ihercby ne lesseth Asc doon these foolcs for they have 
gotten molde. 

2 . Thecaith of the gr.avc. Also pi. To bring 
to ntotildx to bury. {Laid, lapped, xurapped) in 
the moulds': buried. (Cf, Mool jA 2.) Now only 
poit. or dial, 

c \oooCrce>i'^\ (Gr.) pa;s hy SrIddan dmse J>eoda wealdend 
aras. .of moldan. e 1330 Arlh. .y iderl. 3734 (Kolbing) His 
niodcr starf..& richcHche nas brou^t^ in mold. 13.. 
E. S. .-Mlit. P. C. 4^4, 1 wolde I were of hi** worlde wrapped 
in moldc2, Stewart Crou. Scat. II. 524 Sync sud* 

dantUc the dcnTcorpvs in tba llang ; And sync kest on the 
niuIdU on the clay. The grene erd sync. 1560 Pilkiscton 
Ex^os, Ag^eus (1562) 1x0 Those whiclt then were buried in 
no halowcd churchc nor churchyanlc, nor christen moldes, 
as they be c.alled. 1602 .Marston Antonio's Rev. liu ii. 
Wks, 1356 I. 107 I'he mould that prcssclh doanc Mydcadc 
fathers scullc._ «x i5$6 Ussuer .-iw/t, (16581 103 That they 
should wrap his body neither in gold nor silver, hut in plain 
moulds, 174$ Collins Ode written in 1746, When Spring 
with dewy lingers cold Returns to deck their hallowed mold. 
1800 WoHDSw. .Mictutel 370 They were not loth To give 
their bodies to the family mould. 1824 Scott Rcdgaiinilet 


let. xi, After Sir John and her sdn gudeman were baith in 
the moulds. 1896 A. £. Housman Shropshire Lad xxx. 
The bed of mould Where there’s neither heat nor cold. 

3 . The upper soil of cultivated land ; garden-soil; 
spec, soil rich in organic matter and suitable for 
cultivation of plants. Also with, qualifying word, 
e. g. leaf-mould, vegetable mould (see these words). 

1340 Ayenb. 03 {>yse J>ri hinges byeh nyeduolle to alle Jjc 
binges {jet irl pe erjic wexeh. Guod molde [etc.]. ^1420 
Pallad, on Hush, i. 293 A gret labour is to correcte A moold 
in this maner that Is enfecte. i6oz R. Johnson Kitigd. 
Comuiw. (1603) 113 Being broken with the plough it is 
founde to be excellent good mould. 1731 Miller Card. 
Diet. s. V., The Moulds that are of a bright Chesnut or 
Hazelly Colour. 1771 N. N icholls Lett, in Corr. w. Gray 
(1843) 131 The loose and fermenting mould of the garden 
and fields. 1796 Kirwan Eleuu Mitt. (ed. 2) I. 373 Moul^ 
are loams mixed with animal and vegetable remains, parti- 
cularly from putrefaction* x88t G. Romanes in Nature 
No. 624. 555 Many quantitative results are given of the 
amount cf mould which worms are able to cast up. 2883 
Mauch. Exam. 13 June 5/3 So^ covetable docs the rich, fat 
mould appear to the South African farmers. 

Jig. c 1200 Vices 4* Virtues 69 For ne mai wexen non 
god sad of godes wordes on ^eure herte molde. x53x N. 
Bacon Disc. GovL Eng. 11. xxxvli. (1739) 166 Bared of the 
old Soil of the Papacy, yet transplanted into the new ^fould 
of Royalty. 1828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) J. 219 Our litera- 
ture no longer grows in water but in mould. 

4 . Earth regarded as the mateiial of the human 
body. (In ME. also erfe molde.') Obs. or poet. 

C 1250 Hymn to God.io in Trin. Coll. Horn. App. 258 pu 
sscope eld & wind & water pe molde is pet feorpe Of wham 
we alle imaked beo5 pat is ^ holl eorpe. e 1273 6>. E.Atisc. 
142 For he scop vs and alle ping of par eorpe molde. 1333 
Coveroale ^i»^/Vviii. 6 Thou maydest Adam of the moulde 
of the earth. 1590 Marlowe and Pt. Tamburl. iv. i, Made 
of the mould whereof thy selfe consists. 1629 Milton 
Hymn Nativ. xiv, And leprous sin will melt from earthly 
mould. 

b. Man of mould*, a mortal man. By mod. 
writers, through misunderstanding of Shaks. Hen. V, 
in. ii. 23 (cf. Mould sb.^), sometimes used for * a 
man of parts or distinction \ 
c 1320 Sir Tristr. 639 pe pouer man of mold Tok forp 
anoper ring, c 1330 K. Bkunne Cly'on. IVace (Rolls) 446 
pat neuerc man of erthe molde Mlghte hit wynne byfore 
wjp fyght. c 1400 Sowdoue Sab. 136 Of Babiloyne the riche 
Sowdon, Moost myghty man he was of moolde. X599 Shaks, 
Hen, V, III. ii. 23 Be merciful! great Duke to men of mould. 
1843 Carlyle 4* It* xvU, She begins to be unceriain 
as to what they were, whether spirits or men of mould, 1847 
Emerson Poems, Monaduoc Wks. (Bohn) I. 435 When he 
would prepare For the next ages, men of mould Well em- 
bodied, well ensouled. 1887 Saintsbury Hist. Elizab. Lit. 
i. 26 Though one at least of his contributors, W, Hunnis, 
was a man of mould. 

+ c. The * dust ’ to which a human body * returns * 
after death ; the ashes of the dead. Obs. 

a 1423 Cursor M, 22800 (Trin.) Mljt he not penne wip his 
mayn pat like molde [earlier texts ^T\f] fiesshe a?ayn? 

1362 WinJet Cert. Tractates Wks. (S.T. S.) II, 27 The 
muildisofthamenow laidonsleip. x633(j.SANOYS Paraphr. 
Job xix. (1648) 29 Though wormes devoure mee, though 1 
turne to mold. 

f 5 . The ground regarded as a surface or as a 
solid stratum. Under mould: under the ground; 
buried. In ME. so.Tietimes pi. Obs. 

a xooo EUne 55 iGr.) Mearh moldan trsed. a 1272 0 . E. 
Alisc, 93 Vnder molde hi liggep colde. <1*330 OUiel 1530 
po was garsie wel nyj wood. For wrappe on molde pere he 
stood, c 1400 Destr. Troy 4774 Mynours then mightcly 
the moldes did serche. CZ470 Henry IVallace 11. 213 Hyr 
most desyr was to be wndyr mold. 1596 Drayton Legends 
iv. 375 Where now it lyes even levell'd with the mold. 1396 
Gosson Pleas. Qnippes 184 These corked shooes to beare 
them hie makes them to trip it on the molde; 1624 Wotton 
Archit. I. 23 Aduising vs, not to rest vpon any appearing 
Soliditle, vnlesse the whole Mould through which wee cut, 
haue likewise beene solid. 

6. The world on which we dwell ; the earth. 
Chiefly in phr. on (the) mould-, in the world. 
Also, the land of a particular region. Obs. or poet. 

xooo Guthlac 1203 (Gr.) paes ^ ic..an5um ne wolde 
monna ofer moldan melda weorOan. a 1310 in Wright 
Lyric P. viii. 33 On molde y holde the murgest mon. CX3XS 
SiiOREHAM VII. 68 pe wolkne by-clepp al pc molde. *362 
Lancl. P. pi. A. I, 64 The moste mischcef on molde 
mounteih vp faste. <1x400-50 A/exauder as For pai pe 
mesure & pe mett of all pe mulde couthe. c 1435 Torr, 
Portugal 425 A better than yt know I nowght With in 
cry'styn mold. 1549-62 Sterniiold & H. Ps, xc. 10 Our 
lime IS three score y^re and ten, that we do liue on mould. 
*575 Gascoigne Posies, Hearbes X50 Which framed mcc so 
lucklesse on the molde. 16x4 1 . Davies Echg. Willy 4- 
Wernocke 187, 1 ne wot, on moufd what fcater skill Can bee 
yhugg’d in Lordlngs pectorall. x8xo ScorT Lcuiy o/L, iv. 
XV, The fairest knight on Scottish mold. 

t 7 . Her. The ‘field* of an escutcheon. Ohs. 
<^*435 Torr. Portugal 1123 Sir Torrent ordenyth hym a 
sheld,..On azure .a squicr off gold, Richely belt on mold. 
rx45o Holland Ho-wiat 413 Sync in asure the mold, .\ 
lyoun crovnit with gold. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as mould-earth, ^-rake, 
-side*, f mould-alo, a funeral banquet; mould- 
furrow (see quot. 1S51) ; mould-furrow v., to 
plough with a mould-furrow; mould iron, an 
iron mould-board; + mould-meat Sc., (a) a 
funeral banquet ; (i») the last food a person eats 
before death (see Jam.) ; mould-plato, the plate 
of a mould-board. Also mould-basket, -screen, 
-scuttle, -sieve (see Loudon Encycl. Card. 1829, 
§§ I392-4'<3, 1401). 


c *440 Promp. Parv. 341/2 'Moldale (.V5 ‘. 14^ jneu. 
aXOi potacio fuuerosa, vet fuiuratis. X844 H. Stefi l\s 
Bk. Farm I. 507 Whilst the principal workman is nmhr 
off the second side of the top of the drain.. the other iwS 
begin to dig and shovel out the •mould-eanh. 1851 /L7 
(ed. 2) 1. 171/2 The divisions between ihe ridges (arc cal’^i 
the open fxirrows, . .and the last furrows ploughed in de 
open furrows are named the *mould or hmt-end furious. 
Ibid. 185/2 The headridges should be cloven dovinulih a 
gore-furrow along the ends of the ridges, and •mould-fc*. 
rowed in the crowns. 1807 A Young Agric. Essex (rSid 
I. 127 The *mouId-iron (of the plough], or plat, as it u 
called in Norfolk. 15*5 Douglas dEneis v. ii. 118 To rolsl 
in threit The raw spaldts ordanit for the •rauld melL 1805 
R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. I. Plate v, The "mould plates. 
1574 RicJuuoiul Wills (Surtee.s) 254 Spaydes, axes, *ir.o!d- 
raiks. 1803 R. W. Dickson Pract, Agric, I. 133 In some 
cases the plants are placed in an horizontal direction upoa 
sods turned "mould-side upwards. 

ECould (mtfulci), jA- Forms: i molda(or-e), 

4- 6 molde, moolde, 6-7 moulde, 7 mold, 6- 
mould. [OE, molda or molde = MDu. mouii 
‘ fonticulus *. Brugmann connects Skr. mhrdhan 
height, highest point, head, Or. ^Aa.- 0 po-r tall:- 
Indo-Germanic * 7 nyih-h\ The top or dome of the 
head; also the fontanelle in an infant’s head. 
(See also Head-mould 1 .) 

c 1000 .S^tx-r. Lccchd. III. 42 ^rest on pxt wynstre eare, 
pxnne on hast swiSre eare, pxnne ufan pms mannes moldan. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 4939 pe ymage of Malioun. . Wip ^ aac 
smot he oppon molde, pat al pat heued to-llente. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxxi. (1495) 367 With (^rj-suu 
' chyldern ben cremyd and enoynied of a symple preesteoa 
the molde. a i^sCursorAL 9008 (Trin.) His riche croune 
of stone & golds he dud hit.. take of his molde [Cett. iVS. 
heued], 1519 Horman Vulg. 25 The moolde of yongc labys 
quauereth. i6ox Holland ZV/V/y I. 152 What a while con* 
tinueth the mould and crowneof our heads to heate and 
pant, before our braine is well settled. 1612 Paule l.i/e 
Whiigi/t 89. He complained, .ofa great colde, which heliad 
then taken in the mould of his head. 1687 A, Lovell tr. 
Thevenot's Trav. IL 6 Betwixt the two eyes, it [the porpcssl 
hath a hole like the mould in the head of a man. X706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), d/<7«/<f,..the Dent in the upper Part 
of the Head. 1834 ^s,v.TL?i Northamp. Gloss., Mould, the 
opening of the suture of an infant’s skull. i8£6 W. Barnes 
Dorset Gloss., Mould, the top of the head or skull, 
b. attrib. mould-shot = Head-mould-siiot. 
* 754“^ Smellie Midwifery I. 430 If the ossa parietalla 
rise over the os Frontis the cose is called the mouId•^hot. 

Mould (m(?«ld), Forms: 3-9 (now U,Sl) 
mold, 4-5, 6 Sc. muld(e, 4-6 molde, 5 mowUd(e, 

5- 6 moold(e, mowld(e, moulde, 6 moald(o, 

6 - mould. See also Moul sb.^ [ME. 

app. metathetic alteration (either in OF. or in ME.) 
of OF, modle (later molle, mole^ mod.F. mould)^ 
Pr, moUe, Sp., Pg. molde:— L, viodulum (see 
Module).] 

I, A pattern by which something is shaped. 

1 . A pattern, commonly a thin plate of wood or 
metal, used by masons, bricklayers, and plasterers 
as a guide in shaping mouldings, etc. ; a templet. 

(Pot face mould, falliug mould, see those words.) 

1323 Ely Sacrist Roil in R. Willis Arch. Nomtncl. Mtd 
Ages 22 Bordis empt'pro moldis ccineniarlorum faci* 
endum. 1377 L.angl, P, PI. B.xt.341 Ifany masoun madea 
molde per-io moebe wonder it were. 1458 in Parker Bi'ffU 
Archit. (1859) HI. 42 Then must they have moolds to make 
on the bowys. z5X3in Willis & Clark L‘<r///^/'/Vt'<^{i856) |.6i3 
Lyme, sand, . , mooldes, ordinaunces, and euery other thynj 
concernyng the. ,seid vawte.s. 1663 Geudier Counsel 28 As 
for the workmen, they must observe exactly their Surveyours 
Molds. X793 Smeaton Edystone L, § 107 .A gang of masoW 
. . who were, according to moulds and diawings, to 
stones, x8as J. Nicholson Operat. Aiechanic '\ o find 
the moulds necessa^ for the construction of a scmicirimUnr 
arch, cutting a straight wall obliquely. 1876 Encycl. Brit. 
IV. 507/r The mouldings and cornices are run with moulds. 

b. Shipbuilding, See quot. r 1850. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) s.v., There are two 
sorts of these, namely, the bend-mould and hollow-mould : 
the former, .determines the convexity of the limbers, and 
the latter, their concavity on the outside. ciB^a Kudint. 
Nazng. (Weale) 134 Moulds, pieces of deal or beard made to 
the shape of ihc lines on the mould-loft floor, as the umbers, 
harpins, ribands, &c., for the purpose of cutting out the 
different pieces of limber, &c., for the ship. Also the thin 
flexible pieces of pear-tree or box used in constructing iho 
. .plans of ships. *893 Westm. Gaz. 22 .Mar. 2/1 The meuks 
in their place, the cedar skin is stretched over them. 

C, A glass-cutter’s pattern. 

x 633 R. Holme Armoury iii, ix. 3S4” A Quarry Mould.. 
a Blew Slate, whereon are drawn the several sorts or shcJ 
of Quarries of Glass. 

2 , A hollow form or matri.x into which fluKi or 
plastic material is cast or pressed and allowed to 
cool or harden so as to form an object of a parti- 
cular shape or pattern. Also with qualifying word, 
as brick-mould, bullet-mould. 

1389 in Riley d/r/N. Z<»«<fo7i(t£68)si3(Hcshan5cl no new] 
molde (to finish, after Noon rung! 1428 E. E. l^dlsU^s) 
82 All my mooldes S: insirumentis to my craft (xr. 
chandler] longyng. c Promp, Parv. iloold lor 
a belle, or a pottc, ejfgics. Ceiy Papers *77 

A mowlldc of stone to caste Icyu in. 1549 Pnvy Coumii 
Acls[iZep) II. 350 Mowldcs for fawcon,..inouldcs for 
..mowldcs for demyculverin. 1667 ^Iilton J*. l-f^ 

The liquid Ore he dreined Into fit mould-t prepar it- *7®? 
A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. ill. 43 .Moulds for 
of Bullets, orSinall-shor. 1762 11 . WALiKiLn Ver/ues .Ineca. 
Paint, (1765) 1 . IL 32 B. and Godfrey of Woodsir«et» 
smiths, made the moulds, rtud cast the Imagci of ihe^rng 
and (pieeu. *825 J. Nicholson O/erat. MeclutntcCio 
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casts are made of. .pltxster of Paris,.. and the wax mould is 
oiled previously to its being^ put in. 1884 W. H. Green- 
wood Steel tj- Iivn § 809 The moulds in which Bessemer 
steel ingots are cast are usually of cast iron. 

•\'b. Of a (or 0 ) inottld : cast in the same mould, 
of the same shape. Obs. 

CX320 Sir Tristr. 942 Of mone of amold ]7re hundred 
pounde of latoun Schuld he. a 1450 Sir Juegrev* 1435 
Arcangelos of rede golde, ffyfty mad ofo molde. 

c. To break the mould I to render impossible 
the repetition of a certain type of creation. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. 1. 141 b, I thinke dame Nature 
her iclfe hath broken'lhe mould. 1605 Skaks. Learni. ii. 8 
And thou all- shaking Thunder,. .Cracke Natures moulds. 
i66i Wright in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. lix. 8 There is’ a 
counsel in heaven, that will dash the mould of all contrary 
counsels upon the earth. 1847 Emerson Poems, Monadnoc 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 434 But if the brave old mould is broke, 
And end in churls the mountain folk. 1869 Mozeey Univ. 
Serin, i. 24 The mould in winch they were made is broken. 

d. gen, A modelled surface from which an im- 
pression can be taken. 

1530 Palsgr. 157 A moulde, to moulde or print a thyng in. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 502 It is a Curiosity to haue Fruits of 
Diuers Shapes. --This is., performed by Moulding them, 
when the Fruit is young, with Moulds of Eiarth, or Wood. 
1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Traxu r. 201 They fill it [a 
wooden mould] with Coal-dust, and apply it to your Arm, 
so that they leave upon the same, the 5lark of what is cut 
in the Mould. 

e. An arrangement of two or more boards form- 
ing a cavity in which concrete or earth is placed 
in order to be moulded into the desired shape, 

<;x370 R. S. Burn Guide to Masonry i6r Caie must be 
taken to prevent rain saturating the earth whh water, as in 
this state it will form more mud in the mould. Ibid., The 
difficulty of adjusting the moulds necessary to contain the 
concrete. 

3. spec, in Cookery. A hollow utensil of metal or 
earthenware used to give a shape to puddings, jelly, 
etc. Also, a pudding, etc., shaped in a mould, 

*573 *** Cunningham ^Revels at Crt. (1842) 37 Mony by 
him payde for Mowldes to cast the frutes and ffishes in. 
x6o8 Willet Hexapla Exod. 590 Iron moulds and dishes 
which they baked the bread in. 1747-95 Mrs. Glasse 
Cookery xiv. 231 Make it into cakes, or just what shape you 
please with moulds. X769 Mrs. Raffalo Eng^. Housekpr. 
^1778) 193 Be careful you keep stirring it till cold, or it will 
run in lumps when you turn it out of the mould. 18.. 
Plovels .J- Tates fr. Honseh. Words VI. 34 (Hoppe) We had 
preserved plums to the mould of rice. X004 Daily Chron. 
21 .^pr. 8/5 Turn the mixture into a welf-buttered border- 
mourn and bake for twenty-five minutes in a moderate oven. 

4. transf. and fg. Said of things serving as a matrix 
or model; esp. in phr. to be cast in a (certain) motdd\ 
to have a certain form or character. 

*557 Cheke Lei, to Holy in Courtier (is6t) Zzv, If.. the 
mould of our own tung could serue vs to fascion a woord 
of our own. <1x569 Kingesmyll Man's Est, x. (1580) 64 
The Sonne of God was well-pleased to be cast in the moulde 
and simple shape of man. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. iii. 22 My 
wife comes formost, then the honour’d mould Wherein this 
Trunke was fram’d. x6ia Hieron {.title) A Helpe vnto 
Beuotton : Containing Ceitain Moulds or Forms of Prayer, 
fitted to seueral occasions. 1689 %\^\rxOdetoSir W. Tempie 
xi, Shall I believe a Spirit so divine Was cast in the same 
RIold with mine? X738 Wesley Ps. li. vi. Cast in the 
Mould of Sin I am. 1825 Coleridge Aids Rejl. (1836) 
App. xxix. 24 The shapes of the recent and nearer become 
a mould for the objects in the distance. 1839-52 Bailey 
Festus 328 Maid-mother ! mould of God. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 369 A father and son, each cast in so truly heroic 
a mould. 

•j-b. Said of the body with reference to its clothes. 
In quoL 1639 after F. le moule du pourpoint. 

• 1605 Shaks. Macb. i. iii. 145 New Honors come vpon him 

Like our strange Garments cleaue not to their mould. But 
with the aid of vse. 1639 Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. 
Events 221 Ty^ris playingat false company saved the mold 
of his doublet, and left his brother ingaged in a fray. 
fS. An object of imitation; a model, a pattern. 
a 1547 Surrey in TottePs Misc. (Arb.) 20 The whole effect 
of natures plaint, When she had lost the perfit mold, The 
like to whom she could not paint. 1570-6 Lambarue 
Peramb. Kent (1826) p. vi, Having neither good arte., 
nor yet approved patterne or Moald to imitate and follow. 
x6o2 Shaks. Ham. iii. i. 161 The glasse of Fa^hio^, and the 
mould of Forme. 1618 E. Elton Expos. Rom. vii. (1622) 
249 The man or woman that suffer ihemselues to bee changed 
into the mould and patterne of the good word of God. 

6. A frame or body on or lound which a manu- 
factured article is made, 

ta. The shaped piece of wood, etc. over which silk or 
other material is drawn to make a button, tb. The body 
of an artificial bait. C. The frame on which a sheet of 
paper, a basket, a hurdle (etc.) is made. td.In pin-making, 
a length of wire of the thickness of the pin-stems, round 
which finer wire was coiled to form the heads. 

1655 Walton Angler i. v. (1661) q6 The mould or body of 
the minnow was cloth, and wrought upon, or over it thus 
with a needle. 1682 Grew Altai, Plants 86 The Shape of 
a Button dependeth on the Alould; the Silk and other 
Materials wrought upon it, being always conformable there- 
unto. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Moulds used in basket- 
making are very simple, consisting ordinarily of a willow or 
osier turned or bent Into an oval, circle, square, or other 
figure. Ibid., Moulds in the manufacture of paper are little 
frames composed of seveial brass or iron wires fastened 
together by another wire still finer. 1747 Geiitl. Mag. 
XVII. 3x1 The wooden molds of 8 buttons. 1766 Lead- 
better Roy. Gauger u- xiv. (ed. 6) 370 There are Moulds 
to answer each Size of Paper de,-,igned to be made and the 
Bottom of each Mould is of Brass-Wire. 1840 Penny Cycl. 
XVIII. 161/2 The next step is to form the head, which is 
■effected by a piece of wire called the mould, the same size 
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as that used for the stems. 1875 Knight Mec/i. 1464/2 
Hand made paper is made by a mold and deckle. 

7. A package of leaves of gold-beaters’ skin 
between which gold-leaf is placed for beating. 

1727-52 Chambers Cycl., Mould, among gold-beaters, a 
certain number of leaves of velom.. between which they put 
the leaves of gold and silver which they beat on the marble 
with the hammer. 2879 Encycl. Brit. X. Tsyils A ‘ mould 
composed of about 950 of the finest gold-beaters’ skins. 

8. Photo-engraving. The gelatine which receives 
the impression from the negative and from which 
the copper plate is taken; also, the metal plate itself. 

*875 HrPs Diet. Arts III. 564 This process does not in 
the least injure the gelatine mould. /^///.^ The pi ocess of 
printing from the metal mould is conducted m the following 
manner. 1883 Hardwick Photo-Chem. 358. 1885 Encycl. 
Brit. XVIII. 833/1 By means of very heavy pressure, .the 
mould was squeezed into soft metal. 

II. Imparted form or make; result of moulding. 

9 . Distinctive nature as indicative of origin ; esp. 
of pel sons, native constitution or character. 

Thi'5, the earliest sense in Eng., is perh, orig. derived 
directly from the primary abstract sense of the OF. word = 
L. modulus prescribed measure ; but in later use there is a 
reference to sense 2 and to Mould u.* In expressions like 
’ of base mould * of the purest mould *, there may be associa- 
tion with Mould sb^ 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 84 (MS. Cott. Nero If. 20 b) pet je Jie bet 
icnowen ham rif eni cumeS touward ou, lo her here molden. 
Uikelares beoo preo kunnes. 1390 ( 5 ower Con/. II. 39 MI 
Sone, if thou of such a molde Ait mad, now tell me plein 
thi schrifte. 1447 Bokenmam Seyntys (Roxb.) 282 Of men 
and wumiuen also The molde the.se dayis ys so sore alayde 
Wyih froward wyL 1589 Late Voy. Sp. 4- Port. (1881) 81 
They bee of so base a mould, as they can verie well subject 
themselves to any government. ^1592 Marlowe yew of 
Malta I, ad init., Giue me the Merchants of the Indian 
mynes, That trade in mettall of the purest mould. 1596 
Shaks. Taut.Shr. 1. L 60 No mates for you, Vnlesse you were 
of gentler milder mould. 16x3 Porciias Pilgrimage (1614) 
526 Other gods of a lesse mould they call Cainis. 1642 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. t. § 120 WilJi.am Earl of Pembroke, .a 
man of another mould and making. 1707 Prior Hans 
Carvel 2 Hans Carvel.. Married a lass 01 London mould. 
1805 Scott Last Minstr. 1. xix, Their hearts of rugged 
mould. 1827 Lytton Pelhamv, Her mind was wholly of a 
different mould from my own. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
II. X58 He has a character of a finer mould. 

10. The form or shape of an animal body, or 
(less usually) of something inanimate. Now 
technical (among cattle- or stud-breeders) ; other- 
wise only rhetorical. 

*5- • the mare 13 in Ritson Ane. Songs (1792’! 131 A 
mare of good mold. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 30 She now 
is turnd to treen mould. tS93 Yong Diana 226 They iudged 
our beautious features, and gentle inclinations to differ 
farre from Shepherdcs mouldes and dispositions. 1607 
Topscll Four/. Beasts 228 About the mold or bigness of 
a young Foxoi sU monethsold. 17x1 Steele Spect. No. 17 
F I, I am a little unhappy in the Alold of my Face, which 
is not quite so long as it is broad. 1725 Pope Odyss. t. 124 
The sandals of caelestial mold. 18x3 Scott Rokeby 1. vi. 
The buff-coat. .Mantles his form's gigantic mould. x8i6 
Byron Prisoner 0/ Chilton ii, There are seven pillais of 
Gothic mould, H. Stephens Bk. Farm HI. 1259 He 
should select i or 2 of the best mares in his possession to 
breed from, and if he has none possessing youth and beauty 
of mould [etc.]. 1873 Holland ./?« Bonnie, vn. 122 Manly 
in size, mould and bearing. 

b. concr. Bodily form, body. Chiefly poet. 

X379 Lvly Euphues (Arb.) 458 This Beautifull moulde 
when 1 behelde to be endued with ebastitie. .and all other 
good gifies. 1590 Spenser F, Q. ii. vii. 42 For nothing 
might abash the villein bold, Ne mortall steele emperce his 
miscreated mould. 12x2-14 PorB Rape Lock 1. 48 As now 
your own, our beings were of old. And once inclos’d in 
Woman’s beauteous mould. 1815 Wordsw. Laodamia 16 
Whom doth she behold ?. . His vital presence ? his corporeal 
mould ? x86s Swinburne A talanta 60 [The boar] trampled, 
springing sideways from the tusk, Too lardy a moving 
mould of heavy strength, Ancaeus. 
i'll. The form or structural type or model of a 
building or a ship. Obs, 

XS70 Dee Math. Pref, 32 Now, may you, of any ilould, 
or ISIodell of a Ship, make one, of the same Mould, .bigger 
or lesser. 1577*87 Harrison A//^/a/n/ii.ii. 141/1 in ilolin- 
shed, Howbeit the moold of the quire (of the cathedrall 
church] was not statelie inough. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. 
Kent (18261 315 All these ships Q. EUz'^ hath either wholy 
built upon the stockes or newly reedified upon the olde 
moaldes. 1666 Dryoen Ann. Mirab, l.xxii, Of ships which 
by their mould bring new supplies And in their colours 
Belgian lions bear. 1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv. 
Z06 A Vessel . . of such a Mould as to draw little Water. 
i*12. Style, fashion, mode. Obs. 

1603 Flobio Montaigne III. xiii. 664 The be.st.. Jives.. are 
..those which. .are ranged to the common mould and 
humane model. 1624 WottonApx:/« 7 .i. 14 All Nations doe 
start at Novelties, and arc indeede maried to iheir owne 
^loulds. 1650 R. Hollincworth Excrc. Usurped Powers $ 
A party, .shall rise up. .and set up a new mould of govern- 
ment. 2656^ Hevlin Surv. France 70 The houses of the 
new mould in London, are just after their fashion. 

13. That which is moulded or fashioned, rare. 
2667 Milton P, L. vr. 576 A triple-mounted row of Pillars 
laid On Wheels .. Brass, Iron, Stonie mould. 28x4 Cary 
Dante, Parcuiise iv. 33 When nature gave it [re. the soul] 
to inform her mold. 2833 Tennyson Two Voices 28 Think 
you this mould of hopes and fears Could find no statelier 
than his peers In yonder hundred million spheres ? 
f b. Plastic material. Obs. rare. 

2547 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottes 210 All mennes ex- 
peciacion is, that hauyng so aptc a moulde to ivorke vpon, 
you shall, .frame his youthe with verteous precepies. 1667 
aIilton P. L. hi. 708 When at his Word the formless Mass, 
This worlds material mould, came to a heap. 


MOULD. 

14. Arch. A moulding or group of mouldings 
belonging to a particular member of a building. 
(See also HooD-Moni.r).) 

2480 Botoxer Itin. 268 The we.st dore freltyd yn the 
hede with grete geniese and small and fylled wylh entnyJe 
wyth a double moolde cosiely don and wrought. 2502 [see 
Broach sb. 6]. 2850 Parker's Gtoss. A rchit. 1 . 1 34 A mould 
is also the entire group or set of mouldings with which any 
architectural member is furnished, as archmiould, Jamb- 
mould, &c. 

15. Geol. An impression made in earth by the 
convex side of a fossil shell; sometimes misused 
for Cast sb. 30 b. 

‘ Mould ' and ‘ cast ’ are termed in Fr. respectively vioulc 
externe and moule interne. 

2839 Civil Eng. 4- Arch. yrnl. II. 375/2 They [rr. the 
roach beds] are full of cavities formed by the moulds of 
shells. 2854 Woodward 286 Specimens frequently 

occur in which the outer shell layer is preserved, whilst 
the inner is wanting, and the mould i* birostrlies ') remains 
loose in the centie. 2862 Chainb. Encycl. IV. 448/2 Some- 
times the whole organism Ls dissolved and carried off by 
water percolating the rock, and its former presence is in- 
dicated by the mould of its outer surface and the cast of 
its inner in the rocky matrix. 

16. Short for mould-candle (see 17) 

2822 Byron Waltz vi. note, Best moulds (four to the pound). 
2832 T. L. Peacock Crotchet CastU ii, She is a gieasy sub- 
ject, and would have burned like a shoit mould. 2856 Orr's 
Circ. Set., Pract. Chein. 449 Two sorts of candles are 
commonly met with in commerce, namely, dip.s and moulds. 

IIL 17. atlrib. and Comb., as tnctild-carver, 
-maker, -making, -turner ; often = made or cast 
in a mould, as mould cigar, shot, luare, work-, 
mould candle, a caudle made in a mould (as 
distinguished from a dip-candle) ; mould-loft 
Shipbuilding, a room on the floor of which the 
plans of the ship aie drawn at full size; f mould- 
man, a moulder; mould-room, = mculd-loft-, 
t mould-stone, stone used for moulded work. 

2712 Act 10 Anne c. 19 § 109 If such Making or Course 
is intended to be of “Mould Candles. 1876 Aliss Braddon 
y. Haggard's Dau. I. 59 Sally cgme in presently with a 
pair of mould candles. 2873 Spon Workshop Rec. Ser. 
43X/1 The “mould carver makes his mould look, .diieclly 
the reverse of what he wishes ihe ornament to appear. 
2896 Daily Hews 15 Oct. 8/5 To make “mould cigars. 
2722 W. SuTHF.RLAND Shipbutld. Assist. 77 The Platform 
fitted for such a Design is call’d a “Moulddoft. x866 
Chamb. Encycl. VIII, 683/1 The first process is to develop, 
or ‘ lay off’, on the mould-loft floor, certain full-size work- 
ing sections of the required ship. 2780 in Hone Every- 
day Bk. II. 1477 If any engraver, paper-maker, “mould- 
maker or printer, can give information of the.. making 
any mould or paper. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 
465 Ihe mould-maker receives the model, and forms from 
it the requisite moulds 2849 Noao Electricity (ei 3) 330 
“Mould-making, soldering, and gilding. 2576 in Cunning- 
ham Revels at Crt. (184^2) no I’he “Mowldeman for a 
houndes head mowlded for a Cenofall ij*. 2792 Smeaton 
Edystone Lightho. § 157 The work-yaid, “mould-room, &c. 
2675 WoRLiDCE Syst. Agrtc.24\, I shall.. here set down the 
true Pi ocess of making of it (xc. shot], of what size you please 
under “Mould-shot. 2832 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 34, 

I . . blew both barrels into them w iih mould shot. 2353 Ely 
Roll in R. Willis Arch. P’ornencl. Mid, Ages {1844) 50, 17 de 
“muldestones pro fenestris ecclesias parochialis. 2777 Bir- 
mingham Directory & Breok.*, William, “Mould-turner. 26x2 
Sturtevant Metallica 91 Presse-ware or “Alould-ware, is 
anything that can bee made, wrought, or formed of clayand 
earth, .by presse and mould. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 502 The 
Fruit, .would. .fill the Concaue, and so be turned into the 
Sb.ape desired ; As it is in * Mould- workes of Liquid Things. 
Mould (mo i-ld), sb.^ Also 5 mowlde, 8- (now 
U.S.) mold. [Perh. developed from Mould a. 
used in conte.vts in which it was not clear whether 
it was a sb. or an adj. ; or peih. an altered form 
of .Moul sb.^, due to association with Mould sb.ij 
A woolly or furry growth tconsisting of minute 
fungi) which forms on vegetable and animal sub- 
stances that lie for some lime in moist warm air. 
As a disease of the hop plant = Fen sb.- 
Also ttet.. any one of the species of fungi fconstituting the 
Older MucoiVni) of which this growth consisis. 

cr42S Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 658/6 Hie mucor, mowlde. 
2626 Bacon A’at. Hist. § 339 All Moulds are Inceptions of 
Putrefaction ; As the Moulds of Pyes and Flesh. 27x4 
Mandevillc Fab. Bees (1725) 1 . 361 A man that hates 
cheese must call me fool for loving blue mold. 1731, etc, 
[see Fen 2794 J. Clark Agric. Here/. 52 note, 'loo 

much moisture subjec^ the [bop-] plants to the mould. 2848 
Dickens Dombey xxiii, ^lildew and mould began to lurk in 
closets. 1864 Chamb. Encycl. VI, 592/2 Mildews and 
Moulds are very nearly allied. 2874 H. V. Carter eMyce- 
toina 10 The red mould {Chionyphe). 2877 Huxley Sc 
Martin Elcin. Biol. 31 One of the commonest Moulds, the 
PeniciUium glaucum, which is familiar to every one from its 
forming sage-green crusts upon bread, jam, old boots, &c. 

b. ^g. 

2741 Watts Improv. Mind 1. ii. Wks. 1753 V. 200 A her- 
mit who has been .shut up In bis cell in a college, has con- 
traded a sort of mould and rust upon bis soul. 1772 P. 
Parsons Newmarket 1 . 32 Their researches into the mould 
of libraries. 18*9 fyXsBKSxx Lei. 28 }an.\n Croker Popei s 
(18841 H- 40 Letters.. having, .escaped the fury of cooks,. . 
the mould of time [etc.]. 1853 C. Bronte Vilictte ix-, I was 
getting on, not lying the stagnant prey of mould and ruat. 

c. attrib. and Comb. 

1800 Co\.BB\riOBPiccoloin. \. Iv, Mould-rotted papers. 2874 
H. V. Carter Mycetoma 35 «<?/<-, The infecting Filiuia and 
Mould-spore. 2876 tr. Wagners Gen. Pat/tol. 95 The 
mould-diseases .are conditional upon the above-mentioned 
mould-fungi. i82<3 Encycl. Brit. IX. 98/2 A certain species 
of mould-plant which he calls Mycoderma aceti. 
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Moxild, si 5 In 6 mold. A corrupted form of 
Moue ri.l Cf. Ibox-mould. 

1596 Spen'>er K Q. VI. xii. 7^ Upon the Ulle bre.st, like 
ciiristall bright. She mote perceive a litle purple mold. 

Mould (mijold), a. (orig. ppl.) Obs. exc. dial, 
(see E.U.D.) Forms: 4 moweld, 4-6 mouled, 
mowled, (5 -id, -yd, Sc. -it), 6 moulde, 6- 
mould. [f. Moui.n.l + -EDl.] Mouldy. AIso_/f?-. 

13.. Melr, Horn, in Archtv Sltni . ncu. Spr. LVII. 288 
For slunch hermite his neO'C held J?at of bat mouled 
fiesch he feled. 1340 Hamtole Fr. Cotisc. 5570 pe ruste of 
bat moweld mone. c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's Ftol. 16 Myn 
herte is al-so mowled as myne heres. c 1430 in FoJ. Rel. _<{• 

L. Poems (1903) 213 pi drinkis pat sowren, & hi mowlid 
mcie. 1535 CovERDALE yosh. ix. 12 This oure bred.. was 
new.. but now lo, it is harde & moulde. 1583 Studbes 
Aiuit. Abus. II. (1882) 49 They keepe their butter and cheese 
til! it be mustie.and mould. 

Mould (in^uld), z/.i Also mold, [f. Mould j 5 . 1 ] 

1 1 . trails. To bury. Obs. 

1530 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 294, I bequeith..my bonys 
to be moldid w‘in the sanctwary of Swyne, 1570 Levins 
Manip. 218/47 To Mould, inhnutare. 

2 . To cover (plants) with mould ; to earth up. 
x6oi Holland Fliuyl. 429 The OHue trees.. need neither 
the hooke to be pruned, nor the rake and harrow to be 
moulded. ^ 1649 BitriiE En^. fmprozj. Impr. (1653I 126 In 
setting of it be careful! of Moulding it plentifully with the 
best Mould you can get. 1778 [W. MarshallI Minnies 
Agrtc. 9 Mar. an. 1775 Digging the trench, putting in the 
plants, and moulding them with finely tilled soil. 1837 
FUuiish Husb. 38 In Lib. Use/. Kuovjt.t b/tisb. Ill, If. .the 
potato>plants have been well hoed and moulded up. 
i* 3. 7b mould away : to moulder, crumble away. 
1545 Brisnlow Lament. (1874) 100 It [rr, this Sacrament] 
bathe a begynnynge, and maye perishe and moulde away, 
1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag, ir. i. C3b, For his white father 
do’s but moulde away. 1633 J. Clarke Tsvo/old Praxis 
28 It is a strange sight to see the haire of the heads, .mold 
away, and the gristle of the nose consume. 

Mould (mould), 2/.- Forms : see Mould 
[ f. Mould sb.^] 

1 . trails. To mix or knead (dough, bread) ; now 
used technically in the baking trade for : I'o shape 
into loaves (see miot. 1841). 

14 . . Voc. in Wr. AVulcker 603/14 Pistrio, to moolde or bake. 

i 1430 Pilgr. Lyf MoAthode i. Ixxiv. (1869) 44 She wolde it 
/ic. bread] were so wysliche moolded, . . that [etc.]. 1530 
Palsgh. 641/1 He can better eate a lofe than mowlde it. 
1542 Boorde xi. (1870) 262 Breade..must be well 

muldyd 5 It must be thorowe bake. J577 B. Cooge Heres- 
bach's 10 b, Here are..troughes to layleauen 

in, and there Is a fayre table to mould vpon. 168S U. Holm r 
Armoury in, 83/2^ Mould it {se. the dough] into Loaves or 
KoulLs. x8ax Guide to ’J'rotte, Baker 38 The operation of 
moulding the dough.. consists in cutting the masses of 
weighed dough, each into two equal parts. They are then 
knc,aded either round or long, and one placed in a hollow 
made m the other ; and the union is completed by a turn 
of the knuckles on the centre of the upper piece. 

Jig. 169* Dkyoen Clcomenes 11. ii. 21 Wlieii the Gods 
moulded up the P.aste of Man, Some of their Dough was 
left upon their hands, For want of SouU. 
t 2 . To mix (ingredients) to form a paste. Obs. 
c X430 Txoo Cookery-bks. i. 35 Take pouder of Gyngere & 
Canellc, it wryng it, & rnolde it to-gedery.? in l)in hondys. 
1587 Flk.minc Contn. Ho/ius/ied 111. 1003/1 (They] caused 
bran and meale to be moulded vp in cloth, for otherui>e it 
Nvould not siicke togither. 1604 E. GIrimstonc] D'Acosta’s 
Hist. Indies v. xxiv, 393 They did mould it with honle, 
making an idoll of that paste. s645'5a Boate Irel. Hat. 
Hist. {i86o» 125 Certain women. .who mold the mud using 
nothing else to it but their hands. 

+ b. To mix up or blend {with). Obs. 

X70X Swirr Contests Hobles 4- Comm, v. Wl^ 1731 IV. 53 
A Faction.. which, under the name of Puritan, began to 
grow popuLar, by molding up their new Schemes of Religion 
with republican principles in Government. x8s5 Mil.man 
Lat. Chr. vii. i. (1864) IV. 25 In Dunstan were moulded 
logcdicr the a.sccticUm almost of an Eastern anchorite 
. . witlj some of the industry and accomplishment of a 
Benedictine. vm.viii. V, 32 Henry In whose character 
impcluo^ily was strangely moulded up with irresolution. 

3 . To produce or create (a material object) in a 
ccrt.iin form; to sha(>e as a sculptor or modeller; 
to fashion, form, model. Chiefly poet. 

^ *475 Cath. Angt. 246/2 (MS. Addit.) To mowlde (1483 
muldc). con/ormare. X590 SttAKs. Mids. H. 111. ii. 211 Two 
loucly bemes molded on one stem. x6o8 — Per. m. (Gower) 

XI ilymen hath brought the Bride to bed, Where by the lo\se 
of inaydenhead, A Babe is moulded. 1^ Milton P. L. x. 
744 Did I rctuic'.l thee, Maker, from my Clay To mould me I 
X745 roi'E Cdyss. iv. 773 Fn>m the bleak pole no 
winds inclement blow, Mold the round bail, or flake the 
llcccysnow, X766G0LUSM. Vic. IKxxviii.Thechangcwhich 
1 luiw in her countenance struck me... The hand of death 
hccmcJ to have moulded every feature lo alarm me. a 1823 
SiiELLfcY Triumph Life 533 Gbscurc clouds, moulded by the 
casual air, 1865 Swinuuhse Atalanta 406 Seeing you so 
fair, and moulded like a god. 

tb. absol. To make a model. Ohs. 

1644 E\elys Diary Z Feb., Monsieur S.aracin, who was 
moulding for an image of .t Madoua to be cast in gold. 

4 . To sha(>c (tliml or pLostic matter) in or as in 
a mould; to press or cast into a particular form. 

*573’4 iu Cunningliam Rciels at Crt. (1842) 55 For the 
MowTdesand for Mov»lding ihc frutesmade of the .stuf afore- 
saiitc. a 1676 Halr Print. Orig, Mart. i. ii. 65 He forgclli 
.mid mouldctli MctaK 169$ Wooowarij Hat. Hist. Earth 
IV. iS* No .Mctail, when, .cast In a Mould, can cver..icprc- 
rent tlie Concavity of ilut Mould wiih greater Exactness 
than ihe*c Flinl» and other .Minerals do the Co.Tcatltics 
of the SUclL whcieiu they were thus moulded. 17x6 Gav ) 


Trivia ’u. 329 In harden’d orbs the school-boy moulds the 
snow. X857 Miller Elem. Chem. (1862) III. 272 The fat. . 
Anally is melted and moulded into candles. 1865 Lubbock 
Preh. 7y/w«4i4 The extraordinary practice of moulding 
the form of the head was also common to several of the 
Indian tribes. X879 J. Wrightson in CeusetCs Tec/tn. Educ, 
IV. 246/2 The butter is then salted.. moulded and printed. 

5 . transf. ancl_/^. To create, produce, or form 
out of certain elements or material, or upon a 
certain pattern ; also, to plan, design. Also with up. 

x6o3 Shaks. Meas.for M. v. i. 444 They say best men 
are moulded out of faults. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 
T. III. 199 A .. plot, moulded in the depths of satanicall 
contrivances, n 2667 Cowlev MiscelL. IVjt ix, But Love 
that moulds One Man up out of Two, Makes me forget and 
injure you. 27x0 Addison Whig Examiner No. 5 ? 3 
There is great art in moulding a question. x8i8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) II. 333 Judges in such cases must mould and 
frame sue!) estates .'is are agreeable to the plain intention of 
the legislature. 2863 Geo. Eliot Roniola i. xi, On that 
fuller knowledge he hoped to mould a statemenL 2893 Fam. 
Herald \iiTf-2 .A lovely brilliant girl, moulded on Di Vernon, 
t b. To j/Mtld Up : to go to form. Obs. 

2603 Marston Ant. Ik lit. Wks. 1856 I, 31 Earthly 
durt makes all things, makes the nmn, Moulds me up honour. 
26x3 .Shaks. Hen. VIIJ v. v. 27 All Piincely Graces That 
mould vp such a mighty Piece as tins is. 

6. 'I'o bring into or reduce to a particular shape 
or form ; to sliape or model the character or style 
of. Const, into^ to. f Also with up. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. xxiL § 15 It will follow that 
hee shall Moulde himselfe Into al vertue at once. 2623 
Callis (1647) 47 The Estate, .shall be melted 

and newly molded by this Condition. 2643 Fuller Holy 
Pro/. St, If. xvL 109 God mouldeth some for a School- 
masters life. 2693 Ld. Preston Boeth. iil 142 They are 
the perfect Good when they arc molded up into one Form. 
2741 Watts fmprov. Mind f. xvii. Wks. 2753 V. 282 Fa- 
bellus would never team any moral lessons till they were 
moulded into the form of some, .fable. x8i8 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) VI. 428 In which case the Court assumed greater 
latitude of moulding the will according to the intention of 
the testator. 2859 Max MUller Chips^ (1880) III. iv. 87 
His character was chiefly moulded by his intercourse with 
men. 2857 Willmott Pleas. Lit. xi. 50 Buffon has told us 
how patiently he moulded his loose sentences Into sym- 
metry. xS68 Hmulex Lay Serm.xW. 35 If we could 

mould the fates to our ovyn will. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 

I. 419 Logic was beginning to mould human thought. 

7 . intr. and reft, (now rare). To assume a certain 
form ; to become shaped ; to shape itself {into'). 

2623 Drkker 1/ it be not Good B4, Blest raigne 1 The 
Golden worlde is molding new againe. ,1768 Tucker Z/. 
Hat. II. 291 When growing and moulding in the womb, 
what were we better than a worm? Tennyson Day- 
dream 86 The silk star-brotder’d coverlid Unto her limbs 
icselfdnch mould Langiiidlyever. Ecelesiologist^i'i^. 
315 When the Norman m.'in-at-arms bad begun to mould 
into the English country gentleman. 2871 L. Stethen 
Playgr. Eur. vi, (1894) *4® Tb® Jungfrau seems gradually 
to mould itself out of daikness. 

8. trans. Shipbuilding. To give a particular 
mould lo (a vessel) (?(?^J.); to shape (timbers) 
with moulds. (See Mould sb^ 11 and x b.^ 

2570-6 Lamuarde Peramb. KentKxZxCi 311 No shipping 
any where els, . to be founde cither more artificially monided 
under the water or more gorgeously decked above. 1797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVII, 407/1 'J'he moulds being thus 
prepared, we shall apply them to mould timber 7. 2830 
Heoderwick Marine Archit. 265 You then mark the number 
ofcheframc to which the floor belongs, and proceed to mould 
the two first futtocks. 

9 . To take a cast of. ? Obs. 

2698 Fryer Acc. E. India ^ P. 213 You must never mould 
any Diamond in Sand or Cuitle-bonc. 2735 Diet. Poiygroph. 

II. K k 6 b. How to mould the Face without much trouble to 
a person, Ibid.^ To mould off the Face of a person in Wa.x, 

10. Of clothes : To fit close to (tlie figure). 

[After F, mouler.\ 

2896 Code/s Mag. Feb, 214/1 The cut and fit are per- 
fection, the jersey molding the figure like a glove. 

Mould (meuld), j/.S Also mold. [f. Mould 
sb.^ ; or f. Moul v. by addition of e.\crescent d.] 

1 . trans, f a. To allow to become mouldy. Obs, 
b. To cause to contract mould: seealso Moulded-. 

4:2460-70 in Pol. Rel. «V L. /Vr/wr (1903) 212 pou leltest 
poorc men ro bare, thy drynkis sowcrcn, pou mouledest 
metis \,v.r. pi mowlid metc| wlierc-with the febuU myght 
wcle fare. 2613-X6 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. ii. 29 Like 
hoording huswiues that doe mold their food, And keepe 
from other.*:, what doth them no good. 2634 Rainbow 
Labour (ifrsyt 37 Sloth moulding some, anxiety consuming 
others. 2764 Museum Rust. 111. it. 4 This manure.. is 
also much less inclined to mould and burn the seed. 

2 . iulr. To become mouldy or covered with mould. 

2530 Palscr. 641/3 It is fyme locate this breed, for it 
begynneth to mowlde. 26*6 Bacon Sylz'a § 809 There be 
some Houses wherein.. Baked Meats will mould, more than 
in others. 2707 Mortlmer Husb.{ij7i) I. 25s Unless the 
Seed be kept dry, His apt to mould. 1885 A. watt Leather 
Mann/. X33 If the drj’ing be too slow, especially in damp 
we.Tihcr, the leather is apt to mould. 

b. transf. antX fig. of things that lie unused, 

a 1547 SuRKKV .£■<•<•/«. ii.TQ And wretched herta have they 
that let their iressures mold. 1590 Stenscx /•’, Q . ii. iii. 41 
The man^ iluit moulds in ydlc celt x6xx Bible Transl. 
Pre/ T 6 The Grecians, .were not vvont to aufler bookes cf 
worth to Ijc moulding in Kings Libraries. 2776 Johnson 
Let. to Mrs.Thrale 18 May, He tarries with him two or three 
go<xl resolutions; 1 hope they will not mould upon the rexod. 
Mould, obs. form of Mole and sbi^ 
lUouIdable (mJnddabT), a. AUo (now C/.S.) 
moldablo. [f. Mould + *ajjle.J Capable of 
being moulded {into). 


2636 Bacon Sylva | 846 The Differences of Impressib’e 
and Not Imoressible,. .Mouldable, and Not MouIdalV 
• Scissible, and Not Sensible. 1753 ir. Gemtni's School of 
15 The heart of a child is like soft wax, MouldaU'c'i-to 
every form. 28S3 Chr. Cotnmxv. 22 Nov, 137/3 These \cW 
women.. are the most mouldable creatures lo^Ible. 1884 
Century ^fag. XXVIII. 124 When the mind of the parent 
was in a pliant and moldable condition. 

Hence MouTdahleuess, MouldabMity, the 
quality or condition of being mouldable. 

2883 H. Dru.mmond Hat. Lazo in Spir. W. ix. (i£34) -co 
The other quality we are to look for In the soul U mould- 
ableness, plasticity. 2890 Century Diet., Mcldabiiiiy 
mouldability, capability of being moulded. ’ 

Mould-board 1 (mau-ldbosjd). Forms: a. 6 
inoldboCo)rde, 7 mould Lord, S- mold-, mould- 
board; 4 molebrod, 6 moulebord, 7 mole- 
boord. [f.- Mould Bo.vrd Cf. Du. 
bord, and next word,] The board or metal plate 
in a plough, which turns over the furrow-slice. 
Also at trill., as mould-board clout. 

0. 2508 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 62 Item..Wil!clmo Fare- 
child xij le nioldboordc'^. 2688 R. Holme Armoury jji, 
^3/t The parts of a Plow.., The Mould Board. 1765 A. 
Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 209 The curved mold-boanj, 
by lurnmg the earth of the furrow suddenly by the fore 
part of it, meets with more resistance than ihe common 
mold board. 2805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) 1. 
S (jiving. . to the mould-board that kind of hollowed-out and 
twisted form which, .tends to lessen friction. Ibid. Plate ix, 
The mould-board hooks. 2903 Lubbock (Lu Anecucyj 
Scenery Eng. 475 The ridge of soil raised by the mould- 
board of the plough. 

. /S. 2395 Cartular. Abb. de Whiteby (Surlecs) 618 It. pro 
ix molebrodclowtys, iiis. xd. 2583 Wills k tuv. H. C. 
(Surtees) II. 80 A hiindreth heads and shares, moulebords 
[printed mouiebord.sJ, spades. 2610 Healey St. Aug. Cttie 
0/ God (1620) 542 The plough may not lack other instru- 
ments, e. g. the culter,. .the mole'boord [etc.]. 

Mou'ld-board [Mould or Mould u. 2 ] 

1 . Founding, = Mouldikg-boaud 3. 

2B75 Knight .D/c^. Mcch. 

2 . One of the boards forming a * mould* for con- 
crete: see Mould sb.^ 2 e. 

2881 F. Young Ex ery Man his oxvn Mech. § 1251 ITiesc 
mould-boards should be of good pine wood, not less than 
I in. in thickness. 

tMou'ldbred. Ohs. Forms: 4 mold(e)-, 
mulde-, 5 mule-, 9 mool-. [f. Mould sh^ + 
Bred. Cf. OHG. moldbrct, Du. molbcrd^ « 
Mould-board L Mouldbred cloutx seeCi.ouTJ^.ij. 


*343 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 205, i cHlta pro rnolde- 
bredd. 2348 yarrow AW/f (Surtees) 53,) inold-bredecloulhc. 
c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxv. Cyulian) 231 be patyl his iiand 
clewyt to, ^e muldebrcd quhen he suld mvk. 1^65 in 
Finchale Priory Charters, etc. (Surtees) p. ccxcix, ilj 
plowys, iii plowbands, ij mulebred clowtis. 28x4 DIac- 
taccart Callovid, Encycl. 460 Another article belonging to 
the ploughman's business, such as the mool-bred. 

Moulded (mt?u*lded),///. a.^ Also (now (/.S.) 
molded, [f. Mould -b -edL] 

1. Shaped or cast in a mould ; made according 
to a mould ; cut or shaped to a mould. 

■2737-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Column, Moulded Column is 
that made by impastation, of crave( and flints of divers 
colours, which are bound logellier with a cement, winch 
grows perfectly hard, and receives a polish hke marble. 
2766 Vi. (Gordon Gen. Counting-ho. 385, 10 boxes, coiiUMn- 
ing moulded candles. 2853 Ure Diet. Arts 11,386 ihe 
preparation or marking of the paper . . is done by mc.-vns of 
a moulded piece of wood. 2854 Ronalds & Richardson 
Chem. Techuol. (cd. 2) I. 97 The moulded charcoal beinj^ 
more dense than that made by the old plan. 2874 Gouiib 
Roy. Bk. Pastry, etc. 193 Moulded cakes for ‘^nticmcls, 

b. Shipbuilding (see ^Iould 1 b and r/.- 8 . 

Ploutded breadth, xuidth : the greatest breadth of a 
2773 Li/e H. Fro-ade 99 She. .was as complete a 
Vessel ."iS ever came out of a Dock. 2797 Encycl. Ertt. 
(ed. 3) XVII. 405/1 The length of the keel being 
and breadth moulded nine feet. 4:2850 Rudtiu. An.rtT* 
(Wealc) 234 Moulded, cut lo the mould. Also the 
bigness of the timbers that way the mould Lh', 1667 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Ploulded breotllh, 2887 lou 
Mali G. xg Aug. 8/2 The vessel.. was 44 “‘“uldcd 
width of beam. ^ ti* 

2. Arch. Consisting of a moulding or mouldings; 

ornamented with mouldings. 

x688 R. Holme Armoury i\i. xiii. 473 A Foure &iuaie 
Stec|p]le, each corner Supported with a Builncc, the lop 
set off with Moulded Battlements. 2823 P. Nicholson / 
Build. 316 Mouldcd-work is that which is formed into 
various forms on the edges, as cornices arcluiraves, icc. 
2843 C. Barry in xnd Rip. Comm, /''ine Arts 7 'inat such 
of {he ceilings as .'ire flat should be formed into compart' 
ments by moulded ribs. 1878S1U G, G. Scorr Arc/. 

I. 157 Another great characteristic of English aichiicclure 
is the moulded lunfoliatedl capital. .. 

Molded (mJu Idcd), ppl. a.“ [f. Mould v. 
or + -ED,] Mouldy. 

a 2553 Leland /tin, (1769) VII. 57 Mony hid yn Potte* *0 
hold and muldid that when y' wa's strongly towchidyt ^ent 
almost to mottlder. 2603 Kuolles Hist, 'Turks (iCxt) 074 

Vcric courvc, hoaric, moulded (1633 mouldy] bnad, *795 
'Trans. Soc. Arts XII 1. x8i Not having had o:.c rotten 
or moulded piece lhl4 year. , 

t Hiioa'ldeil, J’/l a, Obs, [str, p.i. iiplc- 
Mould v,-A Mouldy. 

1533 Moru DtL'iU. Saiem I^rcf-i Wks. 930/1 He 
but of moulden brcadc. rfio\ 

Udouldor (mJo'Idoi), sby Al.so (now G/>*) 
raoldor. [f. Mould v,- + -y.K 
L One .who ‘ moulds ' dough or bicid. 
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CX440 Promp.'. Para. 342/1 Mooldare of paste XK.^P. 
inoldare of bied), ..pistrio. .C1475 Kt;c. -in Wr.-Wiilcker 
809/11 a mouldere, 1837 Sir R. Philips 

in Whitlock, etc. Bk. Trades (1842) 19 The dough . . is 
. .handed over to' a second workman, who slices it with a 
large knife for the bakers, of whom there are'five. The fii*st, 
or the moulder, forms the biscuits twoat a lime ; the second 
[etc.]. 1880 Daily Tel. 24 Feb., To Bakers. — Wanted, a 
respectable young man. Good moulder. 

2 . a. One who is employed in making moulds 
for casting, "b. One who moulds clay into bricks. 

153s CovERDALE Isa. xli..7 The Smyth comforted the 
moulder, & the Ironsmyth the hammerman. XS99 1 '* 
pet] SUkxvormes 24 Eu'n as a lumps of rude and shapeless 
clay Into the mould a hloulder cunning brings. 1684'E. 
Chamderlayne Present St. En^. 11. (ed. 15) 225 There 
belong also to the Mint many officers and others, as melters, 
smiths .. blanchers, moulders. 18.^7 Smeaton Builder's 
Man. 23 Between five in the morning and eight at night, 
good moulder will produce five thousand bricks. *883 
Avict'. Fotauiry Fract. 27 Moulders frequently 
entertain the idea that the heavier the casting, the harder 
should be the surface of the mould. 

3 . transf. and fig. 

1736 Berkeley Disc. Wks. 1871 III, 424 Reformers, and 
new moulders of the constitution, 1846 Grote Greece i. iii. 

I. 103 In the primitive. .legend Prometheus is not the 
Creator or Moulder of man. 189a W. Pike Horth. Canada 
142 Wonderful moulders of geography they [beavers] are. 
' 4 : An instrument for moulding ; a mould. ? Obs. 
' x6ia Stortevant Melallica xiii. 96 A. Mould or Moulder 
is an aTiificiall instrument which mbu]deth..the tempered 
earth. 1633 D. Rogers Treat. Sacraments 11. 60 Better 
and holier ones than my selfe, such as stand with their 
moulders ready to catch any good speech ! 1823 Nero 
Monthly Mag. Vlll. 503 The hilUside shall still ring with 
my Song — the metal be fashioned in my moulder. 

tMoU'lder) Obs. [?f. Mould sb.^ by 
association with Mouldeuzi] Mould; clay; dust. 
a 1353 [see Moulded ppl. a.^\.^ 1392 Nashe P. Penilesse 
(ed. 2j 37 b, Men, . . that are chained to such heauie earthlie 
moulder. 

Moulder (mJuddsj), sb.^ rare. [?f. Mould 
by association with Moulder v.] Mould. 

18x7 I. Blackburn Sii. ShiP'biatding 145 Without almost 
constant fires, furniture, linen, silks, d:c. 8cc. will be ccui* 
tinuaily damaging, from moulder, rust, and mildew. 

Moalder v. Also 6 (9 dial^ 

mulder, (7 moudre, 8 muUer, 9 dial, mooler), 
6- (now U.S.) raolder. [? f. Mould + -eu g 7 
but cf. Norw. dial, muldra to crumble (trans. and 
red.), G. multern to rot, grow mouldy. See also 
Moulter w.-J 

1. inir. To turn to dust by natural decay; to 
waste away; to crumble. Also with away^ down. 

X53X Elyot Governour \\\. xlx. (1880) II. 316 It aught to 
be well considered that the cement, .be fieme.. .For if it be 
brokle, and will mouldre a way with euery showre of raine, 
the buyldynge may nat contynewe. 1565 Jewel Repl. 
Harding (1611) 445 God. .caused the Sacrament to mulder 
into ashes in his hands. 1379 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim, 
4X4/X-A thing moldred for verie age. x6x6 W, Force Serm. 
22Thy hou>e willshortly fall and moudre. a 1674 Clarendon 
Snrv. Leviath. (1676) 171 Sand, that, assoou as you come to 
rest upon it, molders away to nothing. 1700 Prior Carmen 
Secnlare 459 When statues moulder, and when arches f.T,ll. 
1776 Gibbon Decl. ^ F . x. 1 . 268 The ancient walls were suf- 
fered to moulder away. 1807 Headrick Arran 40 Exposuie 
to theaircauses this limestone to moulder down. iSioSouthey 
Ke/tama xvi. xi, The robes of royalty which once they wore 
Long since had moulder’d off and left them bare. 1831 Bor- 
row Cavengro xciv. Both gouty George and. his devoted ser- 
vant. will be mouldering in their tombs. 1877 Uuskis .4 rroivs 
o/Chace {i^Za) 1 . 236 Those traceries shpuld be. .left in rever- 
ence until they moulder away. 

1649 Milton Eileou.xx'iW. Wks. 1851 HI. 5J1 As to those 
offerd condescen^ions..they moulder into nothing. 1679 
C. Nesss Antichtist 162 This Western empire was for- 
.^aken,- which after molder’d into an ignoble exarchate. 
a x68& Sir J. Lauder (Fountainhall) Hist. Notices Sc. Ajf. 
(1848) x6i The use of Weapon-shawings is very ancient with 
lis, and ware founded [elc.J. ^and then they mouldred away. 
>758 J. Rutty Spir. Diary 2) xio O, how my friendships 
have, piouldered ! xSa^Tensyson Princess Prol. 180 Never 
man, 1' think, So moulder’d in a sinecure as he. 

transf. To be diminished in number; to 
dwindle. Said chiefly of armies. Also with away, 
or Obs, 

rt‘x674 Clarendon Hist. Reh. vni. § 73 If he had sat still 
the other great army would have mouldered to nothing. 
17x1 .Addison Spect. No. 221 P s_ The other (preacher] find- 
ing his Congregation mouldering every Sunday. X769 
ywiiusLett. 1.(1770) 13 A gallant army.. mouldering away 
for want of the direction of a man of ^common abilities. 
1823 Lingard Hist. Eng. (1827) III. ii. 127 (Funk) The 
Chiisiian aimy..was mouldering away with disease on the 
suUry coast of Mauritania. 

3 . Irans, To cause to crumble, fall to pieces, or 
decay. Also with away^ down. Now rare or dial. 

1649 Bliths Eng. Ivtprov. Impr. vi. 34 And so cut the 
Turfe, lh.nt the Soard may have all the Winters frost to 
wroxe, and moulder it. i6t2 Sir T. Browne Let. Friend 
§ 12 Sharp and corroding Rheums had so early mouldred 
those Rocks and hardest partsof his Fabiick [viz. his teeth), 
ysa Scotlands Glory ni. (17S6) 5S Those who once built 
Zion’s walls are mouldering them to rubbish. 1807 Wordsw, 
Let. to Lady Beaumont 21 May, Long after we., are 
mouldered in our graves. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm I. 596 
A sudden frost, .moulders down still more of the e.Trlhfrom 
both sides. 18^ Northumhld. Gloss, s.v. Mooler. 

. b. irastsf. zea&.fig. 

.1603 Florio Montaigne it. iii. 210 To be mouldred and 
crushed to death, vnder the Chariots wbceles. a i6^i 

You VI. 


Donne Sernt. ix. (1640) 88 How many men have we scene 
Molder and crumble away great Estates. 1759 Sarah 
Fielding C' tess 0/ Delhvyn 11 . xoi A Man who moulders 
away his^ Understanding. 1826 E. Irving Spir. Econ. 
Scotl. W rit. x 865 III. 475 The causes which have . . mouldered 
the excellency of our spiritual and moral institutions. 

Mouldered (m^uTdojd), ppl, a, [f. prec. + 
-EDkJ Turned to dust ; crumbled; deca}ed. 

1613 BRATKWAiT5‘/rii/^«4Z!r(i878) 15 All the misers-Mam* 
mons mouldred-pelfe. 1728 P. Walker Life Peden Pref. 
(1827) 27 That the Souls of our Worthies were come from 
Heaven, and the Dust of their mullered Bodies from their 
Graves. 179.1 Coleridge Melancholy 1 Stretch’d on , a 
moulder’d Abbey’s broadest wall. 1807 Wordsw. White 
Doe vii. 79 A mouldered tree, A self-surviving leafless oak. 
1853 Browning Haru it Strikes a Contemp. 19 Some house 
Intact yet with its mouldered ,&Ioorish work. 1837 Miller 
Eieht. C/rr/H‘.(i862) III. 122 Mouldered wood from the trunk 
of a decaying tree. 

Mou’ldering, sb. Also 6 muldring, 7-8 
mouldriagr. f-ja'C 1 ] The action of MovldeB v. 

1363 Turner Herbal ii. 28 b, The Larche tre . . is nor 
hurted wt rottyng or muldring. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 337 
The Mouldring of Earth in Frosts and Sunne. 1748 An~ 
son's Fby. 1. 1. 3 Their cannon.. useless by the mouldring of 
their can iages. 1850 Tennyson /u Mem. Lxxvi, Thy deepest 
lays are dumb Before the mouldering of a yew. 

lilEoilTdei'illg,///.<z. [-ing*.] That moulders. 

x66i J. Childrey i?#*//. Bacouica 133 Under this upper 
Clay lyes a mouldring washy Clay. 1709 SrEELC 'J'atlcr 
No. 104 ^ 5 A few crumbling Bones, and a little mouldring 
Heap of Earth. 17x5 Pope Ep. Addison xi Some felt the 
silent stroke of inould’rlng age. 1843 J. Aitom Domest. 
Econ. (1857) 166 The mouldering earth falling from this 
second spade is cleared out by a corresponding shovel, 
1847 Disraeli Tancred vi. iv. We shall. .sweep away the 
mouldering remnants of the Tataric system. 

Mouldery a, rare or dial. [f. 

Mouldeb V. 4- -Y.J Cniinbly, friable. 

x6oo Country Farm iii. xxxiii. 492 The walnut 

tree, .especially delight eth tn a fat mouldrie, light, .ground. 
1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 184 A hollow vault 
of a soft mouldrie stone. 1846 Worcester (cites Loudon). 
i%S E. .‘inglian doss.., Muldry^ said of earth greatly 
aficcted by the f^o^t, finely pulveiized. 

Mouldily (m^uddili), adv. rare. [f. Mouldy 
a. + -LY -.] In a mouldy condition, 

i86g Dickens Lett. {1880) 11 . 4x3 This mouldy old roost' 
ing‘ place comes out mouldily as to let of course. 

Mouldiness (ro^^'ldines). [f, Mouldy a, + 
-h'ESS.] The condition of being mouldy; often 
eoner. mouldy growtUf mould. Also fig. 

1577 Harrison England li. xxiv. (1877) 1. 359 A few an- 
cient rolles of parchment. .defaced wiin mouldinesse, and 
rotten forage. \(A%GreuiadsCourUePs Orac.s^ Circum- 
stances make things grow young again, they cure them of 
the musty scent, and the mouldiness of Too often. 1742 
H. Baker Microsc. 11. HI 305 Those exceedingly small 
Plants, invisible to the naked Eye, which compose what we 
callMouldiness. x88o Miss Braddon Just as I am x, 

A kind of pallid mouldiness pervaded everything. 

Mou’ldiug, vbl. sb.^ [f. Mould z/.i + -ing i,] 
Tlie application of soil to the stems and roots of 
plants; eaithing-r//, 

1699 Evelyn Ral. Hort., Jan. (ed. 9) 13 Dress your Sweet- 
herb Beds, .with a new bloulding every second Year. 1805 
R, W. Dickson Tract. Agric. U. 751 '1 he moulding should 
take place in the early part of August. 1899 19^/1 Cent. 
June 876 The potatoes want moulding up. 

Moa'lding*, vbl. slC^ [f. Mould 

1. The action of Mould ; in various sense?. 

1327 [see Mouldjng-boardx). Mem. London I 

(1868) 513 [That no one in the said trade shall make any 
manner ot]moldyng,turnyng,ffilyng,garnessh>nglby night], 
c X440 Promp. Parv. 342/1 Mooldynge of paste, pistura, 
ducamen, cxS75 J. ViooKC-R Life Sir P.Careiv {xZ$j) 116 
Whether it were for the building of a house, the moulding 
of a ship, .or [etc.]. 1594 Plat jcivet Ho. 49 The Art of 
molding and casting. zdo8 Willet Hexapia Exod, 590 
In the moulding, kneading and baking. ^1x623 Fletcher 
Woman's Prize iii. iii, For there was never man without 
our molding, Without our starope upon him. 1876 Encycl. 
Brit. IV. 283/2 (Brick), The temporary product, .[is] then 
passed through the pug-mill, after uhich it is generally ready 
for nroulding. 1891 C, T. C- James Rom. Rigmarole 82 
The moulding 1 have given to your cliaiacter. 

c. llodilyform; = Mould lo b. rare. 

18x4 Scott Ld. 0/ isles i. xxx, Wanderers of a moulding 
.iLirk, And bearing martial mien. ■ 

2 . concr. A moulded object. 

X7a7'-4X CiiAJViBERs CycL^ Mouldings any thing cast in a 
mould, or that seems to have been so, though m reality it 
were cut with a chissel, or the ax. 1844 Civil Eng, Arch, 
yrnl. VI L 60/2 In this stale the piece of iron is technically 
called a * moulding,’ and is completed in a tin-plate mill. 
1857 Miller Etem. Chent. (1862) III. 393 Below 2x2° it 
{sc. gutta percha] becomes so soft that it may be moulded 
like wax., ic will copy the finest lines with fidelity; beautiful 
mouldings., are thus made with great facility. 

3 . Spec. a. Archil. An ornamental variety of 
contour given to members or subordinate parts of 
a building, such as cornices, capitals, jambs, 
f Also cccas.f moulded work or ornamentation. 

1643 Evelyn Diary 24 Dec., A stately pedestal . .compos’d 
of various sorts of poILh’d marble and rich mouldings. x 683 
R. Holme Armoury m. ix. 394 An O.G. moulding for the 
Cornice, 1756 Burke ^ B. iiu vn, A much'worse- 
ptoportioned roomw'ith elcgantmouldingsand fine festoons. 
2^9 James Woodmann^ 'Iliedoorivaysand the two windows 
were riclily decorated with innumerable mouldings. 

b. Carpentry y etc, A similar variety of outline in 
ornamental woodwork, effected either by means of 
carving or by the application of raised pieces 


following a definite- outline ,or pattein; hence, 
woodwork shaped and prepared for application in 
this way. Also applied to the ornamental parts of 
a gun; or other metal-work. • • ‘ 

1679 Moxon Mcchi Exerc. ix. i6p Moldings are stuck upon 
the edges of stuff to Ornament it. 1769 Falconer Diet, 
Marine (i78o)s.v.Ca«/ii»/i, If a cannon was wiihout.cascabel, 
tiunnion, and mouldings, it would exactly resemble the 
frustrum of a cone. Ibid., hlidship frame. The string, with 
the moulding under the gun-wale. 1802 C. James il/rV/V. 
Diet., Mouldings, of a gun or morlar, are all the eminent 
parts, as squares or rounds, which serve for ornaments. 2839 
Ure Z?/V/. .rir/f 611 The finished leaves of gold. .are then 
cut'to one size, by a sharp-edge square^moulding of cane, 
glued on a flat board. 1843 P. Barlow in Encycl. Metrop. 
ylll. 677/1 The ornamental headings and mouldings, seen 
in many plated articles. 1874 AIicklethwaite Mod. Par. 
Churches 220 A plain rectangular [notice-Jboard is the best ; 
a simple moulding round the edge will do no barm.* 2876 
Encycl, Brit. V. X70/1 Fashion in picture frames. .fluctuates 
greatiy. Mouldings of the prevTiiJing sizes and patterns are 
..manufactured in special. factories. X902 H020 to make 
Things ^Z(i The edges of sides and bouom are concealed 
by the gluing on of strips of moulding.’ 

4. alinb., as inoniding basket, -box, dimension, 
•edge, -loft (= mould-loft), -mill; -plan, -plane, 
-sand, -table, -trough, ■■wire, -work.. 

(For various others see Knight Diet. Mech, (1873) and 
Lockwood Gloss, Mcch. Engin, 1888.) 

1857 Miller Eiem. Chem. (1862) III. 142 The dough is 
then diawn off into pans or ^moulding baskets, and baked 
in the usual way.> 2837 Lomi. Jpil. of Arts IX. 269 The 
clay is introduced into me *mouIding boxes from the hopper. 
x8^ Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., * Moulding dimension, in 
ship-building, implies the depth or thickness of any piece of 
timber. 2830 Hedderwick Marine Archit. 265Thcsirmarks 
are sawn in on the *mouIding-edge. ibid. 245 The platform 
or *moulding'IorL being prepared, make a proper set of bat- 
tens for describing the curve-lines on the floor. 2858 Sim- 
MONDS Diet, Trade, *Mdulding-mill, a saw-mill or shaping 
mill for timber. 1830 Hedderwick Marine- Archit. 17S 
Directions for drawing the ^moulding plans. .of merchant 
vessels. 3678 Moxon /l/rr/i.£‘4'£’Er. iv. 70 There are several . 
oiher Plains in use among Joyners, called *Alolding-plains; 
as, the Round, the Hollow, the Ogee,. .&c. 2840 Civil Eng. 
ij* Arch. yrnl. HI. 33/t Where the operations are conducted 
with a black material, namely, the *mouIding sand. x 683 
R. Armoury iii. 315/2 Sable, a Molding Board or 

•Moulding Table, Argent ; in chief a Dough knife, proper. 
2483 Naval Ace. Hen. VII (1896) 51 *Moldyng trowghes. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury in. xxii, (Roxb.) 27X/3 iobacco 
' Pipe makers* Tooles. . , A “Moulding Wyer : it is to make an 
hole all^ though the length of the shank, X6X3-39 I. Jones 
in Leoni Palladio's Araiit. '.17^^) II. 48 This Comice seems 
to be big. . ; but it is the *Moiding* work that makes k appear 
larger. 

Moulding, vbl. sb.^ [f. Mould v.s + -ikg i.] 

1 . The process of becoming mouldy. 

1530 Palsgr. 640/1, I keep breed from moldyng and 
drinke from sowryng. 2627 Morvson//;u.ui.83 This juyee 
..may long be preserved from moulding. 2707 Mortimer 
Husb. {1721) II. 56 The staking and binding it uptoapyra- 
midical Form. .heats the inward Branches. .and occasions 
their Moulding. 2883 R. Haldane Workshop Receipts Set. 

II. 98/1 Where paste is to be kept for a long time, various 
ingredients maybe added, to prevent souring and moulding. 
']* 2 . concr. Mould, mouldy firo^vth. Obs, 
ci6so Bodley in R eli^. B. {ijo^ iii He should.. with 
clean Cloths strike away the Dust and moulding of the 
Books. 1663 Gercier Counsel 55 Green molding, which 
breaks through the whited walls. 2670 in Cosin's Corr. 
(Surtees) 11. 257 The bookes..will contract moulding. 

3 . (See quot.) 

1883 CasselCs Encycl. Diet., Moulding, the ore found on 
the top of veins near the surface of the ground. 

Mou'lding, ///. £f. Mould v,^ -t- -ing 2.] 

Mouldering. 

1836 P. VovuDEU France ^ Italy The stately pile.. was 
then beginning to suffer from the moulding touch of time. 
2907 Academy 23 Mar. 283/2 The moulding coipses. 

Mou'ldiug, PpA [f. Mould vf + -ing 2.] 
Forming, shaping. 

2848 R. I. WiLBERFORCB Doctr. Incarnation v. (1852) 103 
Under the moulding power of the Holy Ghost. 1885 A the- 
noewn 25 yxxiy lo^l^ The environment has more moulding 
force in early life. 

IbXoii'l^ug-'board. [Moulding vbl. sb.^ 

1. Baking. A board on which dough or paste is 
kneaded and shaped. 

2327 Muuim. Gildh. Land. (Rolls) III. 416 Quamdarri 
tabulam suam, quec vocatur ‘moldingborde’. 1430 Test, 
Ebor. (Surtees) 11 . 144 Item in brasina..unum rooldyng 
bord. 2334 Eng. Ch. Furniture (Peacock 1866) 189 Item 
a mele seve, a moldynge boorde. x6x3 in Antiquary Jan. 
(1906)29 In the Kytchin..a mouldinge boorde. x688[see 
moulding-table. Moulding vbl. sbl- 4], 1841 Guide to Trade, 
Baker 44 After the dough is well broken. .it is put on the 
moulding board, which is placed near the mouth of the oven. 

1832 Mrs. Stowe CfncCe Tom’s C. xiii, Rachel no^sv took 
down a snowy moulding-board, and .. proceeded quietly to 
make up some biscuits. 

2 . A board on which bricks are moulded. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury iii. ix. 393 A ^Brickmakers 
^loulding Board, with the Tub by the side of it. 

3 . Founding. The board on which the pattern 
for a mould is laid. 

1882 Ocilvie. i 883 Lockwood Gloss. Mech. Eugin. 

fl.I raj£“K [MOULD Like 

mould, or fine soil. 

x866 G. Runic Mon. 1 . 76 Sandy earth, finer .ind 

more mouldl-h than that with which the mound was made. 

lUCoiL'ldisIl, ti.'t rare~~^, [iMouLD Mouldy. 

X648-60 HEXHA.V, Kaemachtigh, HoarUh or Mouldish. 
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tMon'ldnesS. 0bs.rare—°. In 5 - 6 mowldne 3 . 
ft'. Mould a. + -ness.] Mouldiness, mould. 

*” 1433 Cath.AngL 244/2 A mowldnes,. .«/aMr. 1593 Du.s- 
CAS App. Etym. (E.D.S.) 71 Mucor, hcry mowldnes. 

Moa'ldxeSS. rare — ^. [f. Moulder ji.l + 
-ESS.J A female moulder or former. 

*599 MCoufetJ Silktvorntes 47 Dedalian mouldressc 
both of Krc.2t and smalL 

Mouldrie, obs. form of Moulderv. 
t Mou'ldry. Sc, Obs, Also 6 muldry, -ie, 

7 muildry. [f. Mould jA 3 + -RY.j 

1 . Moulded work; moulding. 

1501 Douglas Pat. Hon, m. xvii, Subtile muldrie wrocht 
mony day agone. 1535 Bellendesc .S’ci?/. (1821) II. 

227 Maist subtil muldry of sindry flouri^ and imageris. x6i6 
Aberdeen Re^, (1848J II. 339 Gangand round about with 
bewen muildnes the foirsyid of the pendis. 

2. The making of mason’s moulds. 

1629 in Arc/lit. Publ. Soc. Did. III. 135/1 Ten cliftls of 
seasoned wanscot for the mouldrie. 

t lifCotlldiirea Obs. [f. Mould z/,2 4 . -uue, after 

F, motthtre.] = Moulding vbl, sb.‘^ 3 b. 

2623 R. Nortos Gunner 72 All which Mouldures, Rings, 
Armes, Deuices-.may be at pleasure added therevnto. 

Mouldwarp (m^ u-ldwgjp). Now chiefly north, 
dial, (see li.t).l 3 .). Forms : a. 4-7 mold0warp(e, 

5- 6 moldwarppe, 5-7 -warpe, (4 mold(e)werp, 
2nald(e)worp, -werp, 7 mowld-, mould(0)warp, 
^ moldwark, mould- warper, etc.), 4-moldwarp, 

6- mouldwarp. 3. 4 raolwarp(po, -worp, 6 
moul(e)warp(0, 7 molewarp, mowlewarp(e. 
7. 7 mouldwart, moulwatt, 9 moulderd, mo- 
therd, mowthad, etc^ 5 . 4-6 moldywarp, 6 
moudy warpe, mowldiwarp, 7 moldiwarpe, 
8-9 mowdo-, mowdywarp, 9 raou(l)di-, 
mou(l)dy-, modi-, moudi-, mowdi(e)-, mouly- 
warp, (-warf, -wark); moudy-, mouley-rat 
i, (chiefly iV.) 5-7 mowdewart, 6 mode-, modi-, 
raody-, moodiewart, modeuarfc, 6, 9 moudie- 
wart, 7 moudewort, 8-9 moudiewort, 9 
mowdie-, mo(u)di-, muddywort. [ME. mold- 
warPj motwarp, -werp, repr. OE. *mo/dwcorp 
» MLG. mohUxvcrp, molwerp^ Cvirly niod.Du. 

mulxoorpj OHG. mnltimirf (MHG. molt- 
vjorf^ •xvcrf(^t)\ also Norw. moldvarp^ MSw. moid-j 
moUy mulvarpcr^ -varpilf etc., Sw. dial, mnllvarp^ 
Da. mnldvarp, Icel. moldvarpa OTeut. *moldo- 
•worpo'^ji)*^ -werpoUi)-^ literally ‘ earth-thrower *, f. 
^viohla Mould jy.l + •-xcrw/'/-, wop- to throw. 
See also Mote sb,^ 

In English, as in other Germanic languages (cf. OHG. 
iuiiiuurjl mtiwer/Of vtiliuer/l^ MHG. muiver/et tuAlwur/. 

G. iuautwuf^, LG. mo/iliworntf Sw. tnrdtvad), the word 
has undergone various etymologUtng perversions.] 

1. « Molej^.- Alsoyfj'. (cf. Mole i b, 3 ). 
«. cs^jsO/oss. IP.de Pibbertif. In Wright PW, 166 Taipest 
motdewarpu. C13S0 Wyclip Set, pcs blynde 

moIdcHcrpis, evere wrotyng in pe erpe aboute erpely muk. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ixxv. 60 After this L-vmbe shal 
come a mold warpe. 2595 Sfenscr Col. Clout 763 They. . 
drownded lie in pleasures w.vilefull well, In which like 
Moldwarps nousling still they lurke. 1596 Shaks. z Hen. ll^t 
III. i. 149. 1655 WALTON Angler i. (x66x) 1.4 The Fcrct, 

the Polc'Cat, the Mouldwarp, [etc.]. s$9X Rav At C, IPords 
X35 A Mould ll^arJifA Mole. 18x3 Hogg Queeds IPake 103 
The moldwarpdigs his mossy gnavc. X829 J, L. Knapp yrni. 
Nat, X42 The mole, want, mouldwarper, or mould-turner. 

p. e X3^ Wyclip Sel. Wks. 1 . 402 Many men have 

molworpis ijen, 1483 Cath. Angl. 242/2 A Molwarppe, iaipa. 
1580 Lyly A'r///i»r2(Arb,] 350 A Moulwatpes skinne. 15^ 
Gsocs Wits Miscrie 37, I nill m.Tke the old moulc- 

w.irpe Ixang hiirtvelfe in hU owue garters to see his villanies 
opened. j6os Tryall Chev. xii. L in Hullcn O, PL III. 307, 

1 took you for a spy. Yet saw me not no more then a Mole- 
warp, 1607 J, King Serm, 5 Nov. 29 Tlicy begin their 
workc with a mine vndcr ground (Romish ploncrs, Anti- 
christian molewarps..). 163$ Iames Iter Lane, (Chetham 
Soc.) 370 The leadsmen., who lives of molewarps have. 

y. 2604 UROUCittoN Corrupt, Handl, Kelig. (1605) 88 
They. .may well holde vs .as Uattes and Moulwattes that 
cannot !*ec that. i 683 K. Holme Anuourv lu 204/a He 
bcareth Arcent, a Mole {or Mouldw.Trt), Sabfe. 

S. ^1380 \vvcLiF SeL iPi’s, 111 . 478 How pen durne pese 
erthly inoldy-warpis take so grctc burthen of worldly driitc 
upon hem? c 1420 Palta<i. on Husb. 1. 924 The moldywarp 
the Crekis thus pursue. 1577 Nottingham Ree, IV, 168 
Payd lI.-dcyn..for takyng of mowdy warpes. 1621 Burton 
Ana/, Mel. Ii. liL u 1. [1624) 256 ^Vs the moldiwarpe in 
/Esopc told the Fox. e 1746 J. Coluer iTim Bobbin) P'/rro 
I.anc. Dial. Wk.s. 1x862) 57 Hoos..os smoot os o ^fowde- 
warp. 1829 Bkockett N, C, Words^ Moudy-rat^ Moudy- 
^loutey-rat. i 836 S, W. Rine, Gloss, s.v,, Our cat 
brings in a tnoulywarp nows and thens. 

«. e X470 Henrvson .lA>r. Pab. v. {ParL Beasti) xvlij, The 
inarmisset tlic mowdewart coutli Icid, Hecaiis tliai xxaturc 
liad denyii hir sicht. 1589 R. Bmuce Serm. iWodrow Jjoc) 
107 Blindc as a modewait. 1598 Ftoaio, 7 u^i,..a moodie- 
wart, 4x1600 MosTCOutRii: MiiC, Poems xviii.57 Hir melt 
of modeuaits and myce. 1786 Burns 7 'a».x /?4Jj^4oWhvIcs 
mice an* raoudieworu they howkit. 1825 J. Wilson No<t. 
.-ImM Wks. 1845 I. i 3 .MowdicwartXj they might as weet 
look at the newharled gable end of a tarn. ^ 18x8 Fleming 
Hist. Bris.Anim, 9 Tal/,i rurt’/ar.x... English, Mold wark; 
Scottish, MuddywoiL 1859 Kams-W Remin. 1S9, I was 
manied to a moudiwart la&t, but now I am getting a hus- 
band who can see me. 

2 . altrib, .tjuI Comb.^ as mcitldivarp ha/Ll, 
hiU\ -like ativ, ; Tmouldworp bat, a moleskin 
hat ; t mouldwarp-ataiT, a stick for killing moles. 


2591 in RitchicCA 5 A .5a/4:/«4/(xS3o)io6 Having *moudie* 
wart feet on a purse given him by Satan. 1647 H. More 
Cupids Con/l. lx, What their *inoIc-warp hands can feel 
and trie By groping touch. 2570 RieJunond Wills tSurtee.s) 
229 One *mold warppehatt. z^^zOath, Angl. 242/2 A*Mol- 
warpphylle. 1523 Fxtzherb. Husb. § 23 Take hede..tbat 
the moldywarpe liillcs be spredde. 1597 H- bok Eccles. v. 9 
But *mou}dwarp like, these blindfold grope in vaine. 1584 
MS. Inv.y. ForcetoflVaxvne^, Rid, Yorks.), A*moldwarp 
stafe. 

Mouldy (mpo'ldi), a,^ [f. Mould sbJ^ + -y,] 
Of the n.'iture of mould or fine soil. 

2615 W. Lawson Country Housexu. Card. (1626) 20 That 
the earth be mouldy ..that it may run among the small 
tangles without straining or bruising. 2825 Loudon Encyct. 
w 4 ^nV.§ 2070. 312 Species [of soils]. Loamy, Peaty, Mouldy. 

Mouldy (m^ti-]di), rz .2 [fi Mould sb.^ + -y.] 

1. Overgrown or covered with mould ; hence, 
decaying or decayed, mouldering or mouldered. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R, xix. xciiL (2495) 9x6 In an 
hote place and mouldy. 1570 Levins rlAz/rr^. 97/15 Mouldie, 
iHucidus. 1597 Shake. 2 Hen. tV^ ii. iv. 158 Hee liues vpon 
mouldie stew’d Prulnes.^ 2649 Jkr. Taylor Gt. Exewp. ill. 
Ad Sect. XV. 104 Searching his scrip in expectation to have 
found in it mouldy bread. x<S3x Dryden Abs. ft Achit. 
i. 302 A successive title long and dark, Dr.iwn from the 
mouldy rolls of Noah’s ark. 2784 Cowper Task v. 4x8 To 
read engraven on the mouldy walls.. his predecessor’s tale. 
2830 Lindley Nat, Syst, Bot. 338 Books will not become 
mouldyin the neighbourhood of Russialeather. 2848 Dickens 
Dombey iv, HU nephew standing on the mouldy stairciLse. 
288a F. Hume Mute. Midas 1. ProL, A bag of mouldy biscuits, 
b. Of, consisting of, or resembling mould, rare, 
*579 Spenser Sluph. Cal. Feb. 135 The mouldie mosse, 
which thee acclolcth. az'jz^ Addison Milton's Style Imit. 
63 The walls On alt sides furr’d with mouldy damps. ^ 2878 
tr. von Ziemssen's Cyct. Med. XVll. 942 The formation of 
mouldy fungi. • 2892 Century Mag, Nov. 60 The moldy 
blue bloom of the hemlock. 

2. transf. tswAJig, .(See also Mouldy-chaps.) 

2576 Fleming PanopL Epist, 399 Very many ob.serua- 
tions out of rustle and mouldie antiquari^. 2597 Shaks. 
2 Heft. /K, ir. iv. 139 Away you mouldie Rogue, away. 
2605 B. JoNSON yolpone it. ii, With their mouldy tales out 
of Boccacio. 2673 [R. Leigh] Transp. Relu 43 Turning 
over the moth-eaten crkicks, or the mouldy councils. 2780 
Cowper Lett. 6 Aug., Wks. (1876) 55 It is to be hoped that 
the present century has nothing to do with the rnouldy 
opinions of the last. 2876 Stevenson Z-r/L (1903) 1 . iii. 2x7, 
I have had to fight against^ pretty mouldy health. z8^ 
Spectator 2 Nov., The ancient joke about smelling the 
paper-knife is one of the mouldicst of witticisms. 
tMouldy,a ,3 [f. M uled + -Y.] ^Muledu. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens v. IxxvUi. 646 The inner part of Squilla 

• .is applyed with great profltc to..kibed or moldyeheeles. 

Mouldy (mottddi), a,-^ [f. Mould sb,^ -i- -y.] 
Of sheep: Well-shaped. fCf. Mould jo.) 

1863 ynil. R, Agric. Soc. XXI V. 11. ^25 Mr. F.’s first pen 
(of ewes] were very ‘ mouldy*, but hardly big enough, , 

+ Moa'ldy-chaps, .^sliops. Ok. [f. Mouldy 

a. + CuAi’ sb.-, Chop xi.-j A term of abuse. 

(*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. /K, 11. Iv. 139 lie tlirust iny Knife in 
your mouldie Ch.ippcs. 2667 lyRVDEU Sir M, Mar-All if. 
I, Pox of her old mouldy chops.] 

*595 Warner tr, Plautus* Menxemi 11. Where’s mouldi- 
ch.Yppes that must dine with ye? A murrain on his manners. 
x6xt CoTGK., Rocard,,,Si hoarse mouldlchaps. 2634 Mas- 
singer yery Woman iii. i, Sirrah, You mouldy chops, know 
your crib, I would wish you. 

Mouldy-grubs, obs. form of Mulligrubs. 
Moule, var. Moul; also of Mule, chilblain. 
Moulet, variant of Mulet Obs., young mule. 
Moulewy, obs. form of Moolvee. 

II Mouliu (mHlarn). [F. moulin, lit. a mill. 
The term i. suggested by the swirling motion of the water 
os it falls down the shafe] 

A nearly vertical circular well or shaft in a glacier, 
formed by the surface water falling througli a crack 
in tile ice, and gradually scooping out a deep chasm. 

2860 Tyndall Glac. ir. xxv. 363 Dicse moullns occur only 
at those parts of the glacier which arc not much rent by 
fissures. X889 G. F. \Vi«ciit Ue Age N, Amer. xp Neither 
moulins nor regular dirt-bands are present. 

Moulin, var. Moolih Sc. ■ • ' 

Mouliuet (mKline't). [a. F. mouUnet, dim, 
of moulin mill : see -et. Cf. Molinet.] 

1. a. . 4 iituj. A portable apparatus carried by 
crosshow-meii for winding up their bows. 

1B46 Faikholt Costume inEng.sis One.. carries his bow 
over his shoulder, and has suNpended fmm his waLt a iiiou- 
linct, and pulley for winding up his bow, 

b. A wheel oc svinch used to turn the drum of a 
hoisting machine or the like. ? Obs. 

2664 Evelyn Seuiptura 11. (1906) 7 The MouUnet, or 
whccle. .is made to turne the upper Roller. 1706 in Phil- 
lips led. Kersey). 2784-5 Ann, Reg. 324, 1 was obliged to 
unscrew and ca>t away our mouUnet. 2855 Ocilvie Suppl, 
1 2 . A kind of lumstilc. Obs. 

2706 in Phillips (cd. Kersey). In mod. Diets. 

3. Fencing. A circular swing of a sword or sabre. 

2875 Kinclake Crimea (1877) V, L 226 The swift circling 

* moultnet ’,..hU sabre whirling round and round overhead. 
2887 G ILL! AT Forest Outlaws 335 Lucky for me 1 could 
play a pretty game at moulincu 

t Mou'liug', vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Moul vd- + -I^•G i.] 
« Mouldi.so z‘bl, sbib 

23.. St. Erkenwotde £6 in Horslm, •d//r«3'/. Leg. (iS3i) 
s65 Wemltt were bis wedcs whh-outen any leiche Ober of 
moulynge okcr of motes. (2440 Promp. Pan\ 346/2 Mowl- 
yngc, of inowle. .tnueor, 25^ Balk Eng. yotaries it. O j, 
r or fcarc of worme eatjmg, mowiyoge, or jiymkiog. 


Moulled, variant of Muled ^/. a. 

II Moulleeil (mrJl f n). Auslo-lr. [Irish maclin 
dim. of maol bald, hornless.] A cow without liom/ 
2830-3 W. Carleton Traits Irish Peas. (iSi?) I e. i k 
two inoulleens that her uncle Jack left her, * 
Moully, variant of Muley a. 

K Moulrush (mn-lrn/j. [Irish mulnts (Din- 
neen).] The coal-fish, Gadtis vircus. 

2863 Couch Brit, Fishes III. 84, 


Moult (mG'»lt),jf5. Also 9 molt. [f. Moult p.] 
The action of inouUing: a. In birds. In the 
moults in a condition of jnoiilting. 

28x9 Sporting Mag. IV. 247 Those we have ju.st seen arc 
at present in the moult, and on account of their px'^ge are 
in poor condition. 2874 Coues Birds N.-W, 44 Before the 
Larks leave Northern Dakota.. they go into inoulu 28^ 
U. B. Sharpe Handbk. i»mfx Gt. Brit. I, 5 The j’oung 
birds retain their feathered face after their first moulu 


b. trails/, in reptiles, Crustacea, etc. 

1815 Kirbv & Sp. Entomol. vi. (x 8 i 3 ) 1. 297 ’Phis larva is 
shagrecned . . with minute black tubcrclc.s, which it lo»es 
at its last moult. 2837 Penny Cyct. VIII. 290/1 Eight 
moults in the short space of seventeen days have been 0^ 
served in a young itaphia. 2872 Darwin Desc. Han 11. 
xi. (1890) 328 The . . or^an.s of certain male Orthoplcra arc 
not fully developed until the la^t moult. 

Mo^t (insult), V. Forms: 4-7 mout, 5-7 
mowt(e, 6-7 mute, 6-8 (9 U.S,') molt, 7 moote, 
7- moult, [ME, monten\-^ 0 \i. *mutian (iinpHed 
in bimtUian to exchange^ imUitug exchange, in- 
correctly glossing L. WH/'«/r/;;),aCom.\VGcr. adop- 
tion of L. mlttdre to change; cf. OLow FrankUh 
gemiitbn to change, MDu., hILG. milten to change, 
moult (mod.Dn. muiteii to moult), OHG. inRtfin^ 
gimd^b/i to change, MHG. mdzjen to change, moult, 
mod.Ger,///a//j^// (hence the frequentative7/;a/«^rn) 
to moult. The / was introduced late in the i6th c.. 


on the analogy of words like faulty which had an 
etymological (orig. silent) / before / ; the modern 
pronunciation is based on the spelling.} 
fl. intr. Of feathers : To be shed in the process 
of change of plumage. Obs. Also with off. Hence 
loosely of hair : To fall off. 

• 2340 Hampole Pr. Conse. 782 His halre moule.?, his egben 
rynnes, e 2430 Lydc. Hors^ Slupe «J* G, 180 Felhcrcs of 
goos whan thei fnlle or inout [<479 mowte] To gadre hern 
vp heerdis hem deliie. 2525 Barci.av Egleges Iv. (2570) 
C iij b/x What time the Cuckowes feihers mout and fall 
From sight she lurkelh. 2592 Lvlv Eudvm, v. iii. 290 Mec 
thinkes I feele my loyntesstrongc, and tnese mouldy hatres 
to moll. 2647 H, More Philos. Poems 368 SouU'Uiai liaie 
their feathers moult olT of them and 20 are fain to Ibg 
among the dirty desires of the world. 

irons/. 2760-7* H. Brooke Fool (/Qual,{\Zvj)l, 8a His 
teeth, that then happened to be moulting. 

2 . 01 birds : To shed or cast feathers as part 
of the process of a change of plumage. 

^2440 Ptvmp. Pnrv. 347/a Mowiyn, as plmnto, 

26x2 (>ec Moulterj^.]. 2626 Surfl. & Markh. Couulf^ 
Farm 70 When they arc casting off their feathers, oihcrwisc 
called of the common people moulting. 2780 HuNTPiRin/^A/i. 
Tram. LXX. 534 In the following year, she moulted again, 
and produced the same feathei's. • 2832 Carlyle hart. R ts. 
It. vu, The Eagle when he moults is sickly. 2867 Baker 
Nile Tribut. viii. (2672) 122 'I'he birds in tilts country niyuJt 
twice a year. 

b. transf. and Jig, 

261* Sturtevant Metatlica xiii. 94 Freestone. .in con- 
tinuance of iime..moulieih, or crometh away. 27?* '*• 
Roberts No. 52(2793) 11 1 . 23 The said duichcves 

and countesses were visibly moulting very fast, and baring 
their necks and shoulders. 2843 Lytton Last Bar, l in, 
Birds of a feather must keep shy of lho.se that moult other 
colours. 28^ Goldw. Smith in Fortiu A’rr. Tan. 37 England 
is moulting. Opinions. .are. .in a state of tiux. 

c. In e.xtended sense, of reptiles, crust.iceans, 
and occas, of other animals : To shed or cast some 
integument or other part, the place of which is 
supplied by a new growth. 

2399 [see Moulting vbl, sb.\ 1868 Rep. If, S, Comntts- 
sioner Agric. (1869) 298 On the sixth day Uiey young 
W'orms] begin to molt, or change their skiiu 1898 P. .Man- 
son Trap. Diseases 540 During this lime it |ankyIo»to- 
mum] moults twice. 1902 Cornish Naturalist Thanus 54 
The youthful crayfish * moult or shed their slicll* 8 time* 
in their first twelvemonth of life. ' - , . • 

■ 3 , trails. Of birds : To shed or cast (feathers) in 
the process of renewal of plumage. Hence of 
other animals (cf. 2 c): To shed (renewable 
teguments or other parts), f Also with avtay^ off, 
2530 Palsgr. 643/2 This hauke begynneth to inuic l-cr 
fethers. 2545 iVscHASt Toxoph, (Arb.i 36 Some haumge^ ihcir 
feihcrs mowted awayc..sanke downc into carihnc lhinj;cs. 
2760 Phil. Trans. LI. 834 It [has] not, a* he thinks, molted 
oif all its first, or chicken feather*. 1774 Golds^ ,Var. 
Hist. (1S24) II, ii. 37 One of these {ermineil..hc..kem, m 
order to observe the manner of moulting iii hair, 2875 L. L. 

UlakkZooI. 140 ^^any^cpliIescast or moult ihcir skin. 2B94 
W. B. 'rcCETMEiEK inFiddo June85o/i, I frequently coirie 
across birds iliat have moulted every chicken 
^iay, and the cockerel* .M3melimc* furnish the addiuooal.* 
peculiarity of having moulted their spur* alsix 
h,/g, ami in figurative context. 

160* Shaks. //rfwr. 11. iL 306 So shall.. your sccncie to the 
King and Queene moult no feather, a 1641 Suckling Luj* 
Rem. (16531 a Time shall moult away hi* 
sliall discover,, Such a constant Lover. 1768 IL Walpci * 
Let. to .Uofitagu 20 Nov., I moulted my *Hck to-c-jy- 
2835 SovTitLY Doctor Ixxx, III. 63 \Vc ail moult cur tumc* 
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in the natural course of life. 1871 Tyndall Sd. 

(1879) II. 23 J The errors of ignorance are cojuinually 
moulted, and ruth is organised. 1880 McCarthy Own 
Tiutes IV. xlviii. 12 His self-confidence moulted r.o feather. 

rcJJ. 1839 Longp. Celt's^, Pilot 24 The eternal pinions. 
That do not moult themselves [It. j/ //////««] like mortal hair I 
■ c. itonce-use. To cause (feathers) to be shed. 
1634 Sandkrson Sertn. ll>29t Some write of the ostriches 
feather, that it wilt in time moult and consume all the 
feathers in the tub wherein ic Is put. 

Moult, obs. f. Melt obs. pa. pple. of Melt v. 
t liflCouTtard* Obs. rare. In 5 mowtard, 7 
{er'ron.) moultered,' [f. Moult v. + -Aun.] A 
moulter ; a bird that is shedding its plumage. 

c 1440 Promp. PatT. 347/2 Mowtare, or mowtard, byrde, 
plutor. 1650 Gestilis Considerations 58 Whereas the 
other moultered. .runnes and dyes without stay or guide. 

Mou'lted, ppi. a. [f. Moult t;. + -edI,] 

1 . Deprived of feathers by or as by moulting. 
Also trails/, and /g. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 347/2 Mowtyd, deplumatus.^ »S 33“4 
Act 25 Hen. K///, c. ix § i At suche time as the saide olde 
fowle be mouted and not replenished with fethers to (lie. 
1666 Drvden Ann. Mirab, cxliii, With cord and canvas 
from rich Hamburg sent His Navy’smoulted wings he imps 
once more. 1689 Lotui. Caz. No. 2494/4 His Mane and 
Tail of a black Grey, but something shed or moulted. 2748 
Thomson Cast. Imiol. i. xxxi, Ah ! how shall I for this 
uprear my moulted wing? 18x3 Hogg QitcetCs Wake^ Kit- 
meny xxi, With ane mootil wing, and wefu mene, The egil 
sochte her eiry .ngene. 

2 . Shed during moulting. Alsoy^. 

1835 Lamb Elia Ser. 11, Barrenness /mag. Faculty^ 
Imagine . . tlie Georges and g.artcrs, jewels, bracelets, moulted 
upon the occasion I 2855 Browning Memorab. iv, 1 put 
inside my breast A moulted feather, an eagle-feather, 
t lU[ou*lten,i^/5/. * 2 . Obs. [irreg. strong pa. pple. 
of ^loULT z/.] Having moulted. 

1596 Shaks. I Hen. /K, nt. L 152 A clip-wing’d Griffin, 
and a moulten Rauen. 

Moulten, obs. form of Molten. 

3 !U£oulter (mju Itai), sb. rare. Also 5 mowtare, 
7 mooter, [f. Moult z/, + -erI.] A bird that is 
moulting, 

CJ440 [see Moultard], x6xi Cotcr., Albrent^ a young 
wild Uucke; aLo,(a mooter, or moulter,) the old one when 
•she mootes, or hath cast her feathers. 1820 J. H. Rey.molds 
Fatity (igod) 26 Have you not seen a pigeon, wheeling, fly 
Above a pigeon-house. Lure one and all>-the full-plumed 
and the moulter, The tumbler, and the carrier, and the 
poulter— Take them to other dove-cotes, there to die? 
Mou’lter, Obs. exc. dial. Also 6-7 molter, 
7 moulter, -tre, 9 dial, multer, mouter, raowter. 
[Perh, an altered form of Moulder z»., influenced 
by molten^ trans. and inlr . « Moulder v. Hence 
Mou'ltering: ppl. a. 

xs 63 1 ’. Howkll Arb. Amitie (1879) 71 But passe not 
those for moltring muck, the pestlent poole of woe. xfloj 
OsvEN Pembrokeshire (1892) 70 The next .showre of rayne 
maketit it [the lime] to Molter and fall into dust. 1631 R. 
BYFlELD'/?t>tf/r. Sabb.S'^ Till.. he may correct the fading 
and mouUttng discipline. 1632 Florio^s b/onUugne hi. viii. 
523 It [sc. religion] would have escaped and moulCred [1603 
mouldred]away betwsene their fingers, if [etc.]. 1636 Feaily 
Clavis Myst. Ixvii. 864 'J‘he Se.n-mew..is forced daily to 
repaire it [rf. her nesil, because every day the violent assault 
of the sea waves moulter away some part thereof, 1659 in 
G loved s Hist. Derby I. App. 85 Afterwards they drew 

into a town, and moultered aw.ay, so that this morning there 
was not one left to appear. ^ xd68 Lassels Foy. Italy \\. 
(1698) 83 it’s only time., that hath battered this Triumphal 
arch, and moultered even marble. xSoR-So Jamieson, 7 o 
Mouter. to fret, to fall oflf in consequence of friction or some 
similar cause... It is applied to friable stones, rotten wood, 
&c. iSax Leicester Gloss., Moulter.. lo moulder; applied 
particularly to fallow soil. 1890 Gloucester. Gloss, s.v#. Bricks 
. .are said to moulter with the frost. 

tMoU'lter, Oif. [?f. MoULTEU^i.] inir. 
and trans. To monit. Hence Mou-ltering ■vbl. sb. 

163* Marmion Holland's Leaguer w. Ui, Summer birds., 
that once a year.. moulter. x^8 'blKSUZ Amorous IFarv. 
lit, Flying Like Owles by Twilight, and moultring these our 
feathers. i 63 x Grew Musxum i. iv. L 55 On the top of his 
Head, hath a horny Crown, which falls otT when he moulters. 
2696 Phil. Trans. XIX. 343 About Midsummer (when 
Moultering time is)scveral Persons, ..with long Poles knock 
them [ff. Ducks] down. x^6 Phillips (ed. Kersey), ToJ/hk// 
or Moulter, to cast, or shed the Feathers, as Birds do. 
Moulter, obs. and dial, form of Multure sb. 
i* BZoa^Iteringfi <7. Obs. [f. moults Meltv.j 
■? after swe/leriitg.^ * Melting *, sweltering. 

1606 J. Raynolds Dolantey's Prim. (1880J 107 The 
day anci battaile, were so moultring hot. 

SXoU'ltin^i vbl. sb. [f. Moult v. + 

1 . The action of the verb T^Ioult, lit. and /g. 

■ X399 Lasgl. Kic/i. Redeles ir. 12 seson was paste ffbr 
lieais..To make ony myrthe (Tor mowiynge hat nyghed. 
V 1440 Promp. Parv. 347/3 Mowtynge, deplumacio,plutura. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 851 Some Birds there be, that vpon 
their Moulting doe turne Colour, a 1661 Fuller Worthies 
xxiv. (1662) I. 69 Yet have our wars, .been a main cause of 
the moulting of many Eminent and Worthy persons of this 
Profession. 175^ Foote Eug./r. Pads i. Wks. 1799 I. xor, 
I suppose, .your parrot died in moulting. x86o Pusev Miti, 
Proph. 303 The moulting of the eagle involves some degree 
of weakness. 2897 Allbut£s Sysi. Med. II. 1040 After the 
second moulting-it passes into a sort of larval stale. 

b. Applied to the change of voice at puberty. 
[So Du. inuilen.'] 

2835'^ Todds Cycl. A nat. I. 70^2 At this epoch [i. e. puber- 
ty] occurs the moulting of the voice. 


+ 2 . eoncr. What is shed in the process of moulting. 
1610 Bakrouck jTArM. Pltysickvt. v, (2639) 228 .A bath., 
bringeih forth excrements or moltings, if any sticke within 
tlie skinne. 

3 . alt rib. in mottlling season, sickness, time. 

*457 II, c. 94 (2566) 44 That na man. -slay 

wylde fouUs in mouiing tyme. 2622 Drayton Poly-clo. 
XXV. 220 The multitudes of Fowlc in Mooting lime they 
draw. 1687 [see Bentinc vbl. sb.]. 2720 Act 9 Anne c. 27 
5 5 In any of the Fens, .or other Places of resort for Wild 
Fowl in the molting Season. 2835 CJre Philos. Manuf. 238 
On the fourth day they [xc. silkworms] labour under the 
moulting sickness. 

Mounting, fpl. a. [f. Moult v. + -ixg 
T hat inotilis. 

Quarles Emit. III. xv. 34 Or be thy moulting wings 
vnapt to flie? 2694 Mottecx Rabelais v. vii. (1737) 25 
Cre.st-fallen, and drooping, like a Mooting Duck. 1778 Bp. 
Lowth Transt. Isaiah xl. 31 (ed. 12) 75 They shall put 
forth fresh feathers hke the moulting eagle. 2869 ‘Mark 
Twain’ Innoc. Abr. ii. Looking as droopy. -as. .molting 
chickerts. 1887 Besant The World went xxiv, Silting 
mum, like a moulting canary-bird. 

Moultiplye, obs. form of Multiply. 
Moulture, obs. form of Multure. 
Moultytude, obs. form of Multitude. 

11 lyCoultirei Obs. [Fr., f. mouler to mould.] 
?.A. moulding. 

C2710 Mack Gregorys Advt. 2 Sculptures, Chizzelures, 
Moulures, Founts, Earth-Works [etc.]. 

Moulvee, -vi(e, variant forms of Moolvee. 
Moulwarpe, obs. form of Moldwarp, 
lUEo'uly, a. Obs. exc. dial, (see E.D.D.) Also 
5-6.mowly , 6, 9 mouliey 9 mooly. [f. Moul v. + 
,-Y.] =s Mouluv ai- 

x^^^Caxtqh Gold. Leg. 207 b/a As the kyng sate atte mete 
all the brede. .waxed anon movvly..that noman mygbt ele 
of it. 2550 Cranmer Defence 21 Sowre vvyne and mowled 
bread, whiche could not waxe sowre nor mowly, yf there 
were no breade nor wyne theic at all. ^ 2597 PUgr. Par- 
nass. V. 573 Everye one of them a fustic, moulie worde in 
hi-: mouihe. that’s able to breede a plague In a pure alre. 
Moun, obs. form of May v.\ Mount j//.- 
tMouncel. Obs. rare— [a. OP. moncel lit. 
heap (mod.F.///p«T^n«):--lale L. monlicelln/u {‘Us), 
dim. of monl'fjuonsx see Mount.] An assemblage 
(of animals), a division of a herd. 

e 1450 Merlin xxiii. 413 'Fhc crowned lyon that hadde his 
bestes departed in to xviij mouncels, and in eche mouncell 
was a tyonsewe that hadde lordsbippe ouer hem, 
Mounch, -che, obs. forms of Munch v.. Monk. 
Mounck(e, -ery, obs. Sc. ft. Monk, -ery. 
Mound (mound), sbA Also 3-6 mounde, 7-8 
raoiid(e, 7, 9 round, [a. F. monde (It. mondo, 
Sp., Pg. mundd) L. mundits the world (see 
^IUNDANE) : cf. Mappemonde.] 
f 1 . The world ; the carlh as man's abode. Obs. 
a 2290 in Horsim. A ilengl. Leg. [xSBi) 222/2 fe wounde 
hat god for al he mounde On rode heuede I-$prad. 23.. 
'Seityu Sag, (W.) 2928 Hold the to thine liusbounde,..thou 
schalc haue al the mounde. c 2320 R. Brunne Mcdit. 942 
For synnelcs y bare he yn to hy^ mounde. 

2 . An orb or ball of gold or otlier precious 
material, intended to represent the globe of the 
earth; often surmounting a crown, or otherwise 
forming part of the insignia of royalty. Also Her. 
a figuie of this, as a bearing; often used as in- 
cluding the cross which commonly surmounts the 
* mound * properly so called. 

2582 Leigh Armorie 63 He beareth Azure, a Mounde 1 
Argent, enuironed and a cros«e botone Or. 2585 Fekne 
Blaz. Gentrie i. 144 Other insigne>..as, a Mond, or ball of I 
gold, with the crosse vpon it. 1599 Jonson Cynlhids j 
Rev. V. ii. She wilde them to present this Christail Mound, 
a note of Monarchy, and Symbole of Perfection, to thy 
more worthy Deity. 2660 F. Brooks tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 
310 On the top stands a golden Mund, and on that a C^e^:< 
sant. /bid. 361 They set the Image of Fachacainac with 
a Alonde under his Feet. 2754 A Drummond Trav. i. 8 
Jesus Christ is represented.. with.. a gold crown much 
larger than the head, and a monde in bis hand, xjgj 
Etuycl. Brit. (ed. 3) VIII. 462/2 From the middle of this 
cap rises an'arched fillet.. surmounted of a mound, whereon 
is a cross. 2849 Rock Ch, of FaSlurs 1 . iik 258 Another 
angel, nimbed, supporting in his muffled hand 'a mund or 
ball. 287a [see Orb ii]. 2682 Cussans Her. (ed. 3) 278 
The Ball on the top [of the crown] wbidi supports the Cross 
is termed a Mound. 

t Mouildi sbi^ poet. Ohs. Also 3 round, mond. 
[Of obscure origin ; perh. due to misapprehension 
of some poetic use of Mund hand, guardianship.] 
Power, strength ; value, importance, dignity. 

Very common in Arthur and Merlin, 
a 2300 St\ Gregory 747 in Arcltiv Stud. ueu. Sfr. LVIL 
67 Gregorl was kny^t of muche mond [v.r. michel of 
moundej ac he was wonderliclie pore, c 2325 Song of Pas- 
sion 22 in O. E. Mise. 297 pat child hat ts so milde and 
wlong, and eke of grete munde {rimes ibunde, wundc]. 23. . 

K. Alls. 2207 Gef ye lustneth me to. Ye schoJe here geste 
of mounde. Ibid.^ 2655 To_ hyghe stretis, Al .so noble of 
riche mounde, So U Chepe in this londe [MS, Laud hat is 
in londe (=3London)]. 23.. Cxty Warm. (A.) 3 Michel he 
cou|>e of. bauk & hounde Of estriche faucouns of gret 
mounde. <2x330 Roland + F. S53 diahoun & lubiter.. 
hat beh so michel of mounde. CX330 Art/t. ^ Merl. (Kolb.) 
3092 A swihe mijti man of mounde & kn))t of J>e label 
rounde. Ibid. 3354 Doun fcl Yder, bi godes mounde, 
a 2400 Lauu/al ^97 A knj'ght of mochel mounde. 

r In the foHowmg quoL it is doubtful whether mounde is 
this word in the concrete sense * force’, or whether, as the 


Fr. phrase in the context .suggests, it is the F, monde 
Movso sb b in the sense ‘number of people *. 

c 230S Pal. Songs (Camdenj 189 He wende toward Bruges 
pas pur pas, with swithe gret mounde. 

Mound (mound), sb.^ Also 6 mownde, 7 
mounde. [Of obscure origin ; the related Mound 

V, occurs earlier in our quois., and may possibly 
be the source of the sb. 

The sb. has commonly been supposed to represent the 
OE, mund (cf. Mound sbf)\ but that word means not 
‘ defence’, but ‘guardianship* tutelage’ (of persons). The 
OE. juundbeorgas (rendering L. monies in Ps. exA'iv. 3), 
which has been appealed to to show that mund might have 
the sense of material defence or protection, is prob. a mistake 
for a tautological ''muntbeorgas. 

Sense a appears to have arisen from the modification of 
the original sense ‘ fence ' by association with jNIoust sb ,^ ; 
the same influence afterwards produced the now prevailing 
sense * tumulus which first occurs in the z 3 tb c.] 

L A hedge or oiher fence bounding a field or 
garden. Now only 

Now current only in Oxfordshire and the counties near 
iLS border. The early examples of the sb. and the related 
verb are all from writers belonging to lhe.se localities. 

1552 Crowley Pleas, ij- Payne 2x0 Your greedye gutte 
could neuerstynt, Tyll all the good and fruitfuU grounde 
Were hedged in^ whythin your mownde. 2563 Stanford 
Chnrchw. Ace. in A7itiqicary (1888) 269 For mend- 
yng a paue [reoil pane] of the churche mownde ij '. 2565 
Cooper Thesaurus, Se/es, an hedge, a mownde. 2590 
Spenser F. Q. it. vii. 56 This great gardin, compost with 
a mound. 2^7 Drvoc.v Firg. Past. x. 83 Nor Cold shall 
hinder me, with Horns and Hounds, To thrid the Thickets, 
or to leap the Mounds. 2724 MS. Indenture, Estate at 
Mappleton, co. Derby, Together with all mounds, fences, 
hades, badlands. 1726 — Estate at Syersham, <.0. Nortli- 
ampt.. With all mounds, hedgerows, freeboards, &c. 17^ 

W. Marshall Gloue. I. 330 Mounds, field fences of every 
kind, 1893 Wiltshire Gloss., 21/<j«m</,..A hedge. 

t b. fig. A boundary. Obs, 

2592 Sylvester Dn Barlas i. vu 939 New Stars, whose 
whirling courses ..hfark the true mounds of Years, and 
Monilts, and Dates. ^ x66o Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. n, ii. 

: Rule if. (1676) 214 Which precept was the mounds of cruelty, 
j God so rcNtraining them from cruelty even to beasts. 0x7x6 
' South Serm. (1823) V. 184 All those mounds and hinder- 
ances that God hath laid between them and the gratifica- 
tion of their vice. 2742 Yousc Nt. Th. iv. 9^, 1 see the 
circling bunt, of noisy men, Burst law’s Inclosure, leap the 
mounds of right. 

2 . MU. « ^foUN^ sb.l 2 a. Hence gen, an em- 
bankment, a dam. Also fig. Now rare, 

. *558 J* Hichfield in Ld, Hardwlcke St. Paf>ers (1778) I, 
226 The. enemy. .consumed some of the gunners, which 
stood very open for lack of mounds and good fortification. 
[Cf. supra 215 Thereupon there were two mounts repaired 
for the better defence.] 1615 Crooke Body of Moft (1631) 
62 As a Mound of Barth within a Citie, serues to make vp 
the breaches of the Wall, so [etc.]. 2669 Worlidgk Syst, 
Agric. (1681) 329 Mounds, Banks or Bounds. 2702 Norris 
Idefi World ). li. 59 Geometry. .in all ages has stood an 
invincible niound and bank against the overflowing tides 
.of scepticism. 2728 Rowe tr. Lucan l. 193 But if the 
inouno gives way, strait roaring loud In at the breach Ihe 
ru.shing torrenu croud. 2728 Thomson Spring 839 The 
circly Niound That runs around the Hill ; the Rampart 
once Of Iron War. 1755 Johnson, Mound, anything raised 
to fortify or defend ; u.sually a bank of earth and stone. 
X796 BuRKtiLel, Noble'Ld. Wks. Vill. 49 'i'he mounds and 
dykes of the low fat Bedford level. 28(^ Scott Marmion 
V. xxxiii, The fourth [side] did battled walls enclo.se, And 
double mound and fosse. 2832 Longf. Copias de Manrijue 
xlvii, Bastion, and moated wall, and mound. 

8. An artificial elevation of earth or stones, a 
tumulus; esp. the earth heaped up upon a grave. 

2726 Pope Odyss. xxtv. 202 Now all the sons of warlike 
Greece surround ’I'hy destin’d tomb, and cast a mighty 
mound. xSaz Clare Fill. Minstr. I, 8 He. .scarce could 
pass A church-yard's dreary mounds at silent night, But. . 
ghosts ’liind 'grave-stones stood. 2830 2 H. Donovan Dorn. 
Eton. I, 301 Crabs [grow] on any mound or bank that may 
be raUed on a heath. 2^ N. Paterson Manse Garden 11. 
(x86o) 130 The intervening mounds will serve for earthing 
up. .the leeks. 2872 Palgravk Lyr. Poems 18 To the small 
churchyard and the mound of green She look’d. 

transf. 2863 Miss Braddon Eleanor's Fid. i, Small 
mounds or barrows of luggage. x^&bManch. Eceatn.^ Jan. 

6/2 Brushing the snow and slush into little mounds. 

b. A natural elevation of inconsiderable size, re- 
sembling a heap or pile of earth; a hillock,* mount*. 

x8xo Scott Lady of L, i. xiii, The shaggy mounds no 
longer stood. Emerging from entangled wood. 2872 Free- 
man Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. xviiL 261 The mound which, .re- 
ceived the name of Roiigemonc, overlooked the city. 2878 
Huxley Physiogr. 290 "rhe volcanic beds which make up 
the mass of the mound. 

transf, 2839 J. Sterling Poems 193 Finer and finer the 
watery mound Softens and melts to a thin-spun veil, 

4 u spec, a, A pile of fuel specially constructed 
for the* roasting* of metallic ores. b. The heap of 
earth, dead leaves and other refuse in which certain 
megapodes (‘mound-builders’) place their, eggs, 
c. Archxol. An elevation produced upon a land sur- 
face by the natural burial of a ruined or abandoned 
city. d. (see quot. 1S75). e, A kind of earthwork 
formerly constructed by the natives of parts of 
North America, f. « Kitchen-midden. ^ 

*839 Ure Did. Arts 820 The roasting [of metallic ore] in 
mounds, as practised nearGosIar. /in/. 996 A simple coking 
nreiler Qc mound. 1847SQUIER & Dasis Monum. Mississ. 
FMley 140 The mounds arc for the most part com- 
posed of earth, though stone mounds are by no means rare. 

Ibid. 143 AIi.Tr or sacrificial mounds, Ibitf. i6r Mounds of 
sepulture. Ibid. 172 Earthworks — ^Temple mounds, 2855 
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W S D\llas in S}‘st. N'at, Hist, II. 219 Each of these 
roounds is produced by the united efforts of several pairs of 
birds. iWx BATEMA.*i 19 years' Digshigs 271 Remains of 
two individuals from the destroyed ilound at Crake Low. 
1862 Rawlinson Aftc. iifviu 1. L 247 Mounds, probably 
Assyrian, are known to exist along the course of the 
Kha^ur’s. great* western afSuent, 1875 Ksicht pict. 
Mech„ Mound (Civil Engineering', a lump of original 
ground left at intervals to show the depth of ground ex- 
cavated. 1883 L. Carb Mounds Mississ. WalUy 3 Not only 
has there not, as yet, been anything taken from the mounds 
indicating a higher suge of development than the red Indian 
. .is known to have reached, buc [etc.], ipoa EncycU Brit, 
XXXI. 666/1 The ‘mound-builder ’..buries its large eggs 
..under great mounds of earth and dead leaves., 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as viotnid-like, -making, 
•raising acljs. ; mound-bird = Mound-buildeu 3 ; 
mound-burial Archmcl, the practice of burying 
beneath a mound or cairn ; mound-dweller, a 
primitive man who dwelt in a rudely erected 
mound; mound-dwelling, a mound erected as a 
dwelling by primitive man ; mound-kiln, a lime- 
kiln in the form of a mound ; mound-maker = 
Mouxd-buildeu I { Cent . Diet. 1S90); mound-man 
— 7 nonnd - dwelhr \ mound-work, an ornamental 
bank of stone and earth. 

285s W. S. Dallas in Syzi. Nat. Hist. II. 219 The Mega- 
or ’'Mound birds. 1896 Spencer Through Lara>- 
pinia Laud 83 We passed a mound-bird‘s nest. 2863 
LuucocK Preh. Times 86 ‘ *Mound-burial ’ \vas prevalent 
in the earliest times of which we have any historical record. 
1899 She t laud Folk-Lore 55 The *mound-dwellers, 

or Pcchts, became associated in the public mind with the 
brochs. x^7W;i//y/mr^May 235 An Aberdeenshire •mound- 
dwelling. 1839 Urk Diet. Arts 86^ In England the stones 
(for hydraulic mortarj are calcined in shaft-kilns, or some- 
times in *mound-kiIns. 1843 R. J. Gravk* Syzt. Clin. Med. 
xxviii. 355 The large 'mound-like indurationsare best treated 
by poultices. 1876 BenedcrCsAnim. ParasitesZ’Lhfi •mound- 
nmliing Megapode. 1899 Munrq Preh. Scot. iii. 82 The 
*mound-mcn had feasted probably during ‘ hard times ’ on 
their own species. 1848 Gould Birds Austral. V. pi. 79 
Megapodms tumulus, (jould. •Mound-raUing Megapode. 
1705 Addison Italy 42 The State of Milan is like a vast 
Garden, surrounded by a Noble '^lound-Work of Rocks 
and .Mountains. 

Mound (mound), V. [See Mound ji. 3 ] 

1 . Irans. To enclose or bound with a fence. .Also 
aisol. or iiilr., to make fences. Olis. exc. dial. 

1523 in W. H. Turner Select. Ree. Oxford (1880) 22 Ye 
same ground (tlieyl have mounded and inclo'ted. 2565 
CooPKU Thesaurus s.v. Arttnm, Ab aruis arua teuellere, 
to moundc one from an other. 2589 — Aduion. The 
Lorde hath chosen this lande, oa his.. vineyard, he hath 
mounded it with hts gratious fauour and diuine protection. 
x6o8 Dod & Cleaver Expos, Prav. xi-xu. 57 Their pastures 
arc mounded, banked, and trenched. 1732-3 T'ull Horse- 
Hoeing Husb. xviii 258 'I’o mound over the Hill would re- 
quire double the Rails, or double the Hedge-wood. .as to 
mound the Base. 2739 in Q. yrttl. Economies (1907) Nov, 
79 It is order’d by the jury th.at the gaps in Ayls hedge 
be mounded by the Owners on or befoie Lady day next, 
xyZgConiston inel. Act 9 The allotments. .shall be respec- 
tively mounded round. 

trausf. and Ji^. 2592 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vii. 539 
Honor is like Ciiinanion, Which Nature mounds with many 
a million Of thorny pricks. 2652 W. Hartlev ////C /7a//. 
Ded. X Vour di>course was so well mounded witli exceptions, 
as not a shcep-gap open for argument to tr>' your doctrine. 

2 . To enclose, bound, or fortify with an embank- 
ment. 

2600 HoLL.tNO_ Livy 2350 Whereas before it was mounded 
about with rubbish,, .'i'arquin. .was the first that enclosed it 
with a wall. i6xa Drayton Poly-olb, vii. 95 For, from the 
rLing banks, that stronglie mound them in The Valley (as 
betwixt) her name did first begin. 2755 Johnson, To Mound, 
..to fortify with a mound. xSoo Coleridce Wallenstein 
11. viii. 54 At once Revolt is mounded, and the high-swoln 
current Shrinks back into the old bed of obedience.^ 2807 
J, Uaklow Colutub, I. 433 Columbus traced, with swift ex- 
ploring eye,. .The realms that mound the unmeasured maga- 
Anc. 2830 'Fesnyson Ode to Memory 98 A sand-built ridge 
Of heaped hills that mound the sea. 

3 . To heap up in a mound or hillock. ^ 

2859 G. Mekrditii a*. Fcverel ii, Banks of moveless cloud 

hung about the Ivoriron, mounded to the wcNt, where slept 
the wind. 2874 Svmonds Sk. Italy .y Greece (1398) 1. L 22 
Snow lies mounded on the roads and fields. 2905 L. Binyon 
in Aea*iemy 7 Oct. 2029/2 .Ls wc rounded Old hills greenly 
mounded. 

4 . intr. {Paih.') See Mousdjng vld. sb. 2. 

t Mound, rr. Obs.rart~"^. [ad. F. ;)/oWtr pure, 
ad. L. mnndiis clean.] Pure. 

c 2560 A. Scorr Poems (S. T. .S.) xxxvL 42 Great wtin me 
and infound .\ne hart iinmaculat and mound. 

Moa*ud-bui‘ldor- 

1 . Oiic of a prehistoric race of Indians, formerly 
inhabiling the Mississippi valley and other p.irts 
of North America, by whom were erected earth- 
works of immense extent as well as numerous 
smaller tumuli or mounds. 

1642 B&Y.V.NT Poems, Prairies it And the mounU*buiJdcrs 
vonidr’d from the carili. 2847 SquiEtt & DwxsMonum. 
Miisi'ss. I’alley xB 3 Ainon'^ the mound*bui!dcrs the 

an of |K>ticry atiaincd to a cunddeiablc degree of i.cifec- 
lion. \8giCritie 2$ Mar. 177/t It U now generally held 
that die Ohio Moundbui{d€i>. .lied soulhwaid^ 

2 . Anyone ot the megapotlc birds wbich deposit 
their e;;gs in a * mound ' (^sce Mob.sp sb.'^ 4 b). 

A, K. 'V,\u-\CK 1 st. I.t/e iii. 46 The strange brush- 
tur'iLeys ,uid mound-builders, the only birds that never sit 
ujfcjn their 1895 C Duon in Fortn. Rev. Apr, 643 

The Mcgup(UlId.x or mour.d'buildcts. 


So a4ou*nd-hurldinff and adj. 

1853 Lapham Anti^. Wisconsin (1835) 89 These later tribes 
continued the practice of mound-building so far as to erect 
a circular or conical tumulus over their dead, 2853 W. S. 
Dallas in S^st. Nat. Hist. 11.2x9 The most remarkable 
of the mound-building birds is the Australian Brush- 
Turkey. 2902 Hulbert Hist Highways Atner. 1. {title) 
Paths of the i^Iound-Building Indians [etc.]. 

Mounde, obs. variant of Munu. 

Mounded (inau‘nded),tz. [f. Mound t/. + -EDl.] 
L' fa. Enclosed orbound^ with a fence. Obs. 
b. Confined or fortified with an embankment. 

1363 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Ager, Discreius ager . . 
seperated '. bounded : mounded. 2694 Wood Life July 
(O.H.S.) III. 462 Rainsborow— a campe double-mounded : 
the inner mound neare half a mile in compass, the outer 
more. 1708 J. Philips Cyder i. 12 A spacious City stood, 
with firmest Walls Sure mounded. 1807 J. Barlow Colutub. 
1. 221 The lakes, high mounded, point the stieams their 
way, 2829 Shelley Prometh. Club. tii. i. 75 Let hell un- 
lock Its mounded oceans of tempestuous fire. 

2 . Consisting of mounds or hillocks ; having the 
form of a mound ; heaped up into a mound. 

2843 Ruskin Mod. Paint. L 11. 11. v. § 8. 193 A gentle, 
mounded, melting undulation. 2863 Woolner My Beauti- 
ful Lady 152 The mounded harvest wains. 2B90 Ccntl, 
Mag. Feb. 166 Mounded dykes ciowned with dwarf oak 
hedges. 

Moundineas (maumdines). [f. Moundy a. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being moundy. 

2863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Gcogr. xxvi. (1878) 429 The 
origin.al moundlness has.. been nearly obliterated. 

Mou’udiu^, tjhi. sb. [f. Mound v. + -ing i.] 

1 . The process of piling earth in mounds. 

2827 Steuart PloJtter's G. (1828) 343 It will save the 
labour of mounding, or bringing extra earth from a distance. 
2844 N. Paterson Manse Garden w. 211 Every pair of drills 
must have gi eater distance for the convenience of mounding. 

2 . (See quot.) 

2892 Syd. Soc. Lex. s-v., Mounding, the rising of muscle 
into a low lump when struck by a light, sharp blow, as in 
some forms of locomotor ataxia, and in the weak and thin. 

f Mou*ndless, a. noncc-wd. [f. Mound i(5.i + 
-LESS.] That is no (true) world. 

2592 Sylvester Dn Bartas 1. ii. 59 That great moundlesse 
Mound (orig. ce gratide tnonde, sans mondc], 1 meane that 
Chaos 

Motmdlet (maumdiet). [f. Mound sb.^ + -let.] 
A hillock, small mound. 

2885 McCooic Tenants Old Farms 266 The conical mound- 
let thus formed was compo:>ed of fine fibres of the excavated 
rootlets. 

Motuidy* (maumdi), <7. [f. Mound -y,] 

Covered with mounds. 

a x86x D. Gray Poet, Whs, (1874) ii3The moundy sward. 
2872 Dady News 15 Aug., A vast moundy space. 
Mounger, obs. form of Monger sb. 
Moungrel(l, -ill, obs, forms of Mongrel. 
Moimk(e, obs. Sc. forms of Monk. 
t Mouns. Obs. rare. Also 3 mona. [a, OF. 
inonz, pi, of mont : see Mount sbl\ The ‘ moun- 
tains i.e. the Alps. 

2297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 4496 po adde king arhure ywonne 
fmni he west moste se .Anon to he mouns [v.r, mons} al hat 
lond. Ibid.Zoji perofbe sende prechorshoiu alcristendoni, 
& him sulf a hes half he mouns r. monsjfk to fiance com. 

Mouuseer (maunsi**j). arch. .An antiquated 
anglicized pronunciation of Monsieur, which sur- 
vived as a vulgarism down to the 19th c., and 
occasionally appears either in representations of 
illiterate speech or in derisive allusion to English 
prejudice against foreigners. (Cf. Mossoo.) 

<22641 Suckling Poems {i 6 ^Z) 10 But the Mounsierwas 
modest, and stileoce onfesL 1755 Genii. Mag. XXV, 229 
Shall I again to sea-^and bang Mounscer? 28x5 Sporting 
Mag. XLV. 164 These Moun^ecis do not trust 'em. 2852 
Thackeray Eng. >'.(1853) 236 A heaiiy, plain- 

^oken man,.. having a ^xo^x bourgeois for French 
irog<, for mounseers, and wooden shoes in general. 

Moiinsoon, obs. form of Monsoon. 

Mount (mount), Forms : 1-5 munt, 3 
{Ormin) munnt, 4 munte, 2-7 mont, 4 monto, 
mownte, 4-(> mounto, 5 montt, mownt, 6 
monnto, 3- mount. [OE. munt masc., ad. L. 
mont-em, mens. The word was in the 12th c. 
taken up afresh from the Y.mont, which the mod. 
form represents with normal phonetic develop- 
ment. Cf. Sp., Pg., It. monte. 

The form urunnt in Ormin e 1200 descends from the OE. 
munt’, the later ME spelling miutt may represent the 
word as adopted from Fr.] 

I. A mountain, hill. 

1 . In early use, a mountain, lofty hill ; from the 
i7lh c, in prose use chiefly a more or less conical 
hill of inodeiatc height rising from a plain; a 
hillock. Now chiefly poet, exa in proper names of 
mountains or liills, as Mount Vesuvius, Mount 
lives esi, the Mount of Olives, St. Michaefs Mount, 
and in the Sermon on the Moustt, the usual name 
for the discourse of Christ in Matt, v-vii. 

\Vhen prefixed commonly abbreviated Mt. 
tf 893 R. /Ecf red Oros. i v. viiL § 2, & Mhhan he sef*^*' 
pa itione,:;aii l>cod.T, ok ho com to AlpiTt k^m muntuin. 
c 2000 Ags, Go$p. .Matt, v; i pa >e hxlcoa Xe.><h ha menl.^u 
he asiah on konc munt. czxj^ Lamb. Hem. 87 Uppon 
•nne dune kat i» k® mom of s>-nai. rxzoo OxiriN 236 * pan 
ure laiTd’t^ Mar3e wass preo mone)^ 1 pe muaoteaa Wi^k 


hire meshe Elysabak- c 2250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2853 To mou'-i 
synai forS he nam. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4161 tnoua* 
of scin micbel. c 2380 Wyclif /PX-r. (iSSoi 437 k; 
speke bi ke contrarie, as a mount hap his name of mou\-n^ 
[etc.], a 1400-50 Alexander 5117 Quai suld uc moue inia 
pe monlls? a 2490 Botoner Itin. (1778) 227 Mount 
ultra Excestre loj miliaria- 25^6 ^rV^r. A-ryC (W. deV. 
1532) lb, The sermon that he made in the mount, x-41 
Corr. betxo. CP less Hartford pfC'tess Pom/tet (1S05) III. ;6- 
A lake ; and in the midst of it a green mount, on which stcod 
a small castle. 2807 P.'Gass yrnl. 225 We ascended a high 
mount with a good deal of difficulty, as the path wassery 
slippery. 2820 Byron Morg. Mag. xiv, I shall repass ihe 
mounts. 2878 Browsing La Baisias 75 Ye mounts Where 
I climb to 'scape' my fellow. 

b. transf. and fig. 

c szoo U'ices 4 Firiues 79 O^er hwa mai him rcstcn upe 
bin halite munte of heueneriche. 2576 Fleming Par.Jpl. 
Epist. 267 It is thought toaduaunce the poore patients to 
the mount of felicitie. 1603 Marston .rl A’rt'. iv. hi 
I have a mount of mischlefe clogs my soule, .As waighiie .is 
the high-nol’d Appenine. 2743 Young Nt. Th. \in. loSa 
Behold Iiim seated on a mount serene, Above the fogs of 
sense. 2894 Ma.y Pc.moertox Sea JFotres vii, A low mount 
of black cloud upon the horizon. 

e. Her. A representation of a hillock. 

It is usually coloured vert (as turf) and borne in the bajc of 
the escutcheon, but it may be charged upon an ordinarj’ or 
form part of a crest. 

x6xx Guillim Her. 111. xlv. 129 He beareth Argent on a 
I^Ioimt Proper, a Stagge Couchant, Gules. x633 R. Holxie 
Armory \\\. 'I'he second (figure) is a Mountain, or 

MountTrebble mounted, oraHillof threeoscents. 1823-40 
Berry Encycl. Hex aid. I, Mount grieced or in dtgjtes, 
mounts cut in form of steps. Mount mounted, also called 
a shapournet shapourned, mounted, or crested, and a mount 
with a hill upon it. 1872 Burke's Peerage, etc. 867/1 A fess, 
arg., charged with a mount. 2883 COssans Her. (cd. 3) 107 
Or ; on a iMount vert, a Tree proper. 

t d. ? A representation of a mountain belongiag 
to a pageant. Obs. 

1580 in Cunningham Revels at Crt. (1842) 157 Hooi^^ to 
make a Mounte iij*. Ibid. 162 The payntijrge of yij Chics, 
one vi!Iadge,..and a mount for Christmas iij Holldaics. 

2 . Mil. a, A substantial defensive or protective 
work. of earth or other material, thrown up to resist 
an attack or to advance an assault. Obs. exc. Hist, 
2538 J. Hichfield in Ld. Hardwickc St. Papers{\iii>) I. 
X15 Thereupon there were two mounts repaired for the 
better defence. 2568 Grafton Chron. 11. 465 As sonc as 
the king was come he cast a depe trench ivitb a high mount 
to prohibite thera within the towne to haue any egresse. x6oo 
Holland Livy xxvi. xlv. 620 As for fabricks and mounts to 
be raised and planted against it (/. e. the City], they ..y ou!d 
aske some long time. 1622 Bible /i<z. xxix. 3, 1. .will lay 
siege against thee with a mount, and I wilt raise fortsa^ainst 
thee. 1697 Potter Asitiq. Grtcee nt. x. (17*5) ^ 7 . I'hcir 
Mounts they let fall to the Ground by Undermining the 
Foundations. 2770 Lanchornb Plutardi (2879) 

He besieged that city seven months, durlngyrhich time he 
erected vast mounts of earth, .and invested It. 2860 “usey 
Min. Proph. 410 The mount, or heaped-up earth, by which 
the besiegers fought on a level with the be.sieged. 

fb. ^ Cay.vlier 4. Also^^. Ohs. 

2590 Sir ]■. Smyth Disc, Weapons Dcd. *a« iiJ.Th® Caue- 
leeres (by vs called Mounts). 1630 R. yohuson's 4 

Commw. 348 It standelh wellal.sofor the comiuest of Greece, 
bordering upon it, as it were a strong mount or Cayallicr. 
2701 Boyer Draughts Fortified Toxuus 2 A Caialicr or 
Mount, is a great Body of Earth, rais’d on the Terrapjam. 
1732 De Foe Mem. Cavalier{i8^o) 98 A battery of Mxpi^cs 
of cannon., besides three small mounts, ..which had each of 
them two pieces upon them, 
i* c. (/.S. (See quot.) Obs. 

2724 in Temple S: Sheldon Hist. Northjield, Mass, (*375) 
202 Self and team to cart mount limber 2 day ; and self one 
day’s work at the mount.. o 7 o. \Note, The inounm w'crc 
square towers, from z4to2oreel!ngh..; were made of heavy 
timbers.. with the upper story.. fitted up for a sentry.] 

43 . An artificial mound of earth, stones, or the 
like; esp. a raised piece of ground, or walk, lu 
a garden. Obs. 

2592 Spenser Vi»g. Gnat 660 A little mount, of grccnc 
turn's edifide. Ibid. 636 He .. reaid a mount of carlo. 
x6iS W. Lawson Country Housew. Card. {1626) 53 b* diuert 
corners of your Orchard Mounts of stone, or wotni curiouwy 
wrought. 2625 Bacon Ess., Cardens (Arb.) 563 At the h.nu 
of both the Side Grounds, i would haue a Mount of some 
Pretty Height.. to lookc abroad into the Fields *653 H. 
CoCA.N.tr, Trax', xxxv. 240 Behind their houi-es.. 
were two great Mounts of dead mens bones. 1759 Johnsos 
Idler No. 73 t 9 Another (of his friendsl has been for three 
years digging canals and raising mouiUSj 2791 W. Baktram 
Cax'otina 517 The nearest kindred or friends.. Ia2ll>’i 
all over with earth, which rai>c-s a conical hill or mouiiL 
xBoo Bentham Mem, 4 Corr. Wks. 2843 X. J|7 R will form 
a mount in rny g-irdcn. 28x3 Hobiiouse yourmy (ciLa) 710 
Bairowi— Short .Account of ihoiC ancient Mounts, 
b. transf. . 

2638 Sir HcRBERr Traz\ (ed. 7) 502 Their Ixiovcu 
Piiapus is impcriou>ly inihroniz'd upon a. brazen Mount. 
2685 DirvDEN tr. Horace, Odes i. ix. 2 Behold yon moun- 
tain's hoarj' height, Made higher with new mounts of snow, 
n. In various transferred senses. 

4 The quantity of 30 cwt. of plaster of l’^^*** 
(So OF. mont (xsih c. in Codefr.); a specific application 
of the common transferred scn.se * heap '.1 ..... 1 

2533 Lett. .V Pap. Hen. Fill, V. 4<6 (Plaster of Parii.,a] 
iiiouni (containing 30 cwt. J. 2706 in PiiiLi.irs ted. Keiscy.l 

45 . [After It. A bank. Oht. 

1623 Bacon 4r/./<>/^.4'I«.iV/;o/ Misc. WLv (1629) 3j 

nut forth that poore 'falcnt. .that Cod lialh giuen me. .to 
Banks or Mounis of Pczjxtuiiy, which uill. not LrcAe. 
2765 Blacksto.se Conim. I. 3.6 A sy*iein which stem* 
have liad iL’v oiigliud In the state cl Florcncej Afil- ’ 
which govetnmem thca owed about 6c,ouo/. s,'plk:g: ar*d» 


MOUNT. 

beins unable to pay it, formed the principal into an aggre- 
gate sum, called metaphoTicaUy a mount or bank, the shares 
whereof were Iransfenable like our stocks, with interest at 
5 per cent. 

t b. Mount of piety, mount piety, a render- 
ing of Itr. monte di pieth^ Fr. inont'de-piiU^ in Italy 
and France a pawnbroking establishment insti- 
tuted and carried on by the state for the purpose 
of affording loans to the poor at low interest. 

c x6i8 iVfoRYsoN ///«. IV. viil. (zgop i6o For vsury five In 
the hundrelh is allowed in the mounts of piety, which are 
bankes of mony to be lent to the poore. x66i (ii/li) Observa- 
tions manifesting^ the Conveniency and Commodity of 
ilount-Pietyes, or Publick Bancks for Relief of the Poor 
and others in distress upon Pawns. 1765 Anti. 153 
He has left. .500,000 crowns in the Mount of Piety. 

6 . Palmistry., One of the fleshy prominences on 
the palm of the hand by the development of which 
palmists profess to ascertain the degree of influence 
exercised by a particular planet. (Cf. Mons a.) 

1644 Bulwer Cldron. loi Wth the Thumbe bended in, 
and reaching to the mount of Mercuric. 1653 R. Sanders 
Physiogjt. 63 At the root of each finger there is a little 
rising, the which we call the mounts of the Planets. 1695 
Love for L. ii. iii, She has.. a moist Palm, and an 
open Liberality on the Mount of Venus. 

III. 7. aitrib. and Comb.y as mount-moving 
adj. ; +niount-egg (see quot.). 

1647 H. More Chat". <5* Mnm. 3 Deep-searching wit, 
mouiU-moving might Are nought compar'd to that good 
sprighi. 17x0 J. Harris Lex Techn. II. s.v. After Tin 
fiom the burnt Ore is melted down and remelled, there will 
sometimes remain a different Slugg in the bottom of the 
Float, this they call Mount-Egg. 

XSouilt (maunt), sbi^ [f. Moun'T v. Cf. F. 
monte fern, (which may be the source of some of 
the senses), Sp., It. monta, a. Com. Rom. vbl. sb.] 
1 1. =s Amount sb. Obs. 

13. . Gfiw. <V Gr. Knt. 718 So mony meruayl hi mount her 
he mon fyndex, Hit were to tore for to telle of h® ten^e dole. 
14.. in Hist, Coll. Citizen Loud. (Camden) 15 There wolde 
be schot..A hundryd gounnys. .^Vithlin] the mount of ij 
halfe hourys. 1651 Raleigh's Ghost 218 They again en- 
joying a long peace and increasing the mount of their 
former sins,, .they were once more cast into the hands of 
Philistins. 

2. An act of mounting (rare); ^spec. (of a bird) 
a rising from the ground ; a manner of mounting ; 
t (of a gun) elevation. 

1485 Bli. St. Albans Dj b, She toke it at the mounte or 
at the vouce. XS71 Dtcccs Pantont, 1. xxx. I Ivb, flaking 
seueral angles proportionally to the scueral mounts of the 
peece. XS96 Harincton Melam. Ajax 31 Doe you not 
sometime.. talke.. of putting a heron to the mount? x6oa 
Marston Ant, hicl, v. \Vks. 18.56 I. 58 Now, capring 
wits, Rise to yourhighe!»t mount, x65o F. Brookc tr. 
Blanc's Trap. 224 The first, .at two or three mounts and 
active leaps spear-high, fetches down the piece of meat. 
187* JcNKiNsoN Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 51 After another 
slight descent, and then a gradual mount, the top of Tliorn- 
tliwaiie Crag is gained. xSgx C)uling{^z.^va. Llbr.) viii. 
(ed. 3) 254 This mount, when once perfectly acquired, is 
deliberate and gracef^ul 

f ta. MU. To sound a mount \ to give a trumpet 
signal for mounting, Obs. 1659 Howell Vocah. v. 

3. That in or on which anything is mounted, 
fitted, supported, or placed; a ‘mounting*,* fitting’, 
or * setting ’ [cf. F. monture"] ; spec, (a) the margin 
surrounding a picture, or the cardboard upon 
which a drawing is mounted; (b) pi. the melal 
ornaments serving as borders, edges, or guards to 
the angles and prominent parts of e.g, the decora- 
tive furniture of the 18 th c. ; (f) the glass slip with 
its adjuncts used to preserve objects for examma- 
tion under the microscope. 

1739 Act 12 Geo. //, c. 26 I 6 Mounts, Screws, or Stoppers 
to Stone or Glass Bottles or Phials. 1854 Fairholt D/ct. 
Terms Arts. paper or card-board upon which 

a drawing Is placed. 1859 (jUllick & Times Paint. 315 
The mount or margin intervening between the water-colour 
painting and its frame is almo.st invariably white. ^ 1883 
A. H. Churck Prec. Stones 101 Diamond. .4 in. diam ; 
claw setting on swing mount.. .Diamond. .bordered with 
12 brilliants set in silver, on gold mount. 1884 Cyclist 
J3 Feb. 243/1 Salad bowls and servers, with silver mounts. 
1888 Century Mag. Oct. 88g/i The carriages and mounts 
of the guns are made entirely of bronze and steel. 

b. Of a fan : (tr) The pieces of wood, ivory, etc., 
forming the frame or support (see also fan-mount 
under F.\n sb.). (b) The silk, paper, or similar 

material forming the surface of the fan. 

181X Self Instructor lar, 2 fans, French mounts. 1S69 
Art frill. Mar. 00/3 Perforated cedar, .sandal- wood, nacre, 
ivory — such is the proper mount of an elegant fan. /1878 
Ibid. Aug. 173/2 Coryat. .mentions some [fans].. consisting 
of a paper mount pasted on a wooden handle- [Coryat does 
not use the word.] 1889 Har/>ctfs Mag. Aug. 404/2 In these 
[Cabriolet fans] the mount is in two parts, the lower and 
narro.ver mount being half-way up the stick, the second 
mount ill the usual place at the top of the stick. 

4. colloq. A horse (or other animal, occas. a 
bicycle, etc.) on which one is mounted; a horse, 
etc., provided for a person’s riding. 

x8s6‘ Stonehenge* Brit. Rural Sports 363/1 The jockey 
..receiving information from the trainer as to the pecu- 
liarities of his mount. 1883 K. Pex.vell-Elmhjrst Cream 
Leicestersh. 235 Others merely give their mounts a kick in 
the ribs and gallop onwards. iMs Century Mag. Mar. 653/ 1 
A good high-bred dromedary is as comfortable a mount as 
can be desired. 1885 Cyclist 19 Aug. 1088/1 This is easily ac- 
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counted for by the number of strange [cjxle) riders and the 
changing of mounts from roadstem to racers. 1889 Standard 
17 Mar., There is every reason to believe that, in mounts 
AS in ordnance, Great Britain will be self-sufficing. 

5. An opportunity or occasion of ‘getting into 
the saddle * ; hence, an undertaking to ride or an 
act of riding (a hobe) in a race. 

1856 ‘ Stonehenge * Brit. Rural Sports 361/1 The jockey 
. .is now expected to ride to orders in most cases, though 
there are still some who would refuse such a mount, x^a 
B. D. W. Ramsay Recoil. Mil. Sent. I, r. 15 [He] had been 
kind to me . . giving me a mount occasionally on one of his 
numerous stud. 1884 Illnstr. Lend. News i Nov. 410/2 The 
custom is to pay at least twenty-five pounds fora mount in 
the Derby and St. Leger. Ibid. 410/3 The leader of hU 
profession, whose mounts for this 3*ear are not yet finished. 
x083 Sir C. Russell in Times 26 June 4/4 The regular fees 
for his [a jockey’s] ridings or * mounts*. 

6 . ailrib. (in sense 3 : see quots.). 

s88x Instr. Census Clerks (1883) 83 Mount, Passe partout 
—Cutter, Binder, Gilder, hlaker (for Photographs, Draw- 
ings, &c.). 1896 Paily Nestis 14 SepL 2/7 A mount cutter 

was charged with having stolen. .a quantity of cardboard 
patterns, mounts, &c. 

f H/Touili;, sb.^ Obs. rare^K [Perh. transf. use 
of Mount but cf. Mound Asphericalbox. 

xs6a New Vr.'s Gifts m Nichols Progr. EUz. (1823) I. 108 
A little roundemounteofgoldc toconteyneapomaunderln it. 

nVIouuii (mount), V. Also 4-5 munt(e, monta, 
4-6 mont. wo«/^,a. OF. munterAnon- 

ier (mod.F. j//o///^r) =Pr., Sp.,Pg. montar^ It, mon- 
popular L. *monIdref f. mont-, mans Mount 
With regard to the sense cf. F. amont uphill, 
up the stream (: — L. ad montem lit. * to the hill ’). 

The principal senses, intransitive and transitive, were 
adopted from Fr. The sense *to ride*, prominent in the 
Rom. langs., never passed into Eng, ; cf. senses 3 and 9.] 

I, inlr, 

L To go Upwards, ascend. Also with ttp. 

a. To fly upwards, to soar, f Of a missile ; To 
rise in its flight. 

cx3^ Chaucer /A It. 445 He..Iat the rejmes gon 
Of his hors and they anoon Gonne vp to mounten and 
doun descende Til both the eyre and eithe brende. <2x425 
Cursor M. 23894 (Trin.) He jyue vs grace so to acounte 
pat we may to heuen mounte. ^1450 Hoixand 
638 Than rerit thir Merl^eonls that mounds so hie, 1 535 
CovERDAi.E xxxix. 27 Doth theAegle mounte vp..at 
thy commaundement? 1590 Sir J- Smyth Disc. Jl^eapons 
X5 By reason that the bullets being so much lower than ibe 
heiuth of their peeces..doo naturalHe mount and die vneer- 
tainlte. 1602 htARsroN Ant. 4 Mel. v. Wks. 1856 I. 65 
O that my spirit in a si-^h could mount Into the spheare, 
where thy sweet soule doth rest I X748 Yovsg Nl. Th. ii. 
604 Like birds, whose beauties languish, half conceal’d. 
Till mounted on the wing, their glossy plumes Expanded 
shine. X799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 9 If it [a rocket] 
mounts even and high. 1854 Allincha.m Day 4 Nt. SongSy 
Lover 4 Birds v, The Lark hurried, mounting from the lea, 

b. T’o travel or proceed in an upwaid direction. 
Now usually implying a somewhat steep ascent, 

e. g..that of a flight of steps. 

1471 Caxtoh (Sommer) 11.422 Hercules., began 
to mounte and goo vpon the degiees or steyres. CZ489 •>. 
Blanchardyn Hi. 198 The prouoste. .cam in to the towne and 
syth mounted to the paleys. a 1533 Bo. Berners HuonXrK. 
204 'I'hey causyd the mynstreii to mount vp on y^ ladder. 
1552 Huloet, iVlount ouer, trascendo. 1604 E. GIrimstone] 
D‘ Acosta’s Hist. Indies iii. xv. 164 They [sc. certain fish] 
mount from the sea into the rivers. 1678 Dryden All for 
Love V. i, Antony Is mounted up the Pharos ; from whose 
turret, He .stands surveying our Egyptian galleys, Engaged 
with Cjesar's fieeL 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 105 
Tliey have abundance of very handsome middle-.'-ized horses, j 
which are said to mount with great dexterity. Z774G0LDSM, 
Nat, Hist. (1776) III. 66 [The chamois] always mount or 
descend in an oblique direction. 1853 Kingsley HyPatia, 
xxii, A body of gladiators, .planting their scaling-ladders, . 
mounted to the attack. 187* Jenkinsoh Guide Eng. Lakes 
(1879) 293 On arriving at a streamlet, cross it near its source, 
and then mount fay the side of the Pillar. 

t C. To move towards culmination. Obs. 

1594 Blundevil Exerc. iv, xxxiu (1636) 488 In a right 
Spheare the star called Cor Leonis,..rise(h, mounteth, and 
selteth with the 145 degree 30' of the Equinoctiall. 1604 
E. GIrimstonk] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies n. x. lo* Where 
the sphere is straight, and the signes mount directly, there 
the dayes and nights are equall. 

d. To tower (obs.) ; also, to c.\tend in an upward 
direction, rare. 

X56X Daus tr. Bnllinger on Apoc. (1573) 22 b- The temple 
ofDian of Ephesus, .mounted up in the middes of theCitie. 
1679 T. Kirke Mod. Acc. Scot. 6 The Houses mount seven 
or eight stories high, w’ith many Families on one Floor. 
1839 Murchison Silur. Sysl. i. xxxiL 439 The overlying 
strata, jnounting into the hills above Llanfihangel. 

e. Of inanimate things ; To ihe, move upwards 
as if spontaneously. ? Obs. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. i. ui. § 5 When things nalurall in 
that regard forget their ordlnsiry natural! woont, that which 
is heauie mounting sometime vpwardes of its owne accord. 
1657 Baxter Call to Wks. (1846) 83 As fire 

doth mount upward.. so the converted soul is inclined to 
(5od. 1703 .\ddison Ita^^jo At the same time are seen 
little Flakes of Scurfe rising up, that are probably the Parts 
which compose the Islands, for they often mount of them- 
selves, tho' the Water is not troubled, xyxx — Sped. No. 62 
p 5 His ambitious Love is a Fire that naturally mounts 
upwards. 

f. To grow in an upward direction. ? Obs. 

1638 Sir T, Herbert Ttav. (ed. 2) 322 They grow till 
fifteen, In that time mounting to foure and twenty foot. 
1671 Grew Anat, Plants Hi. App. f 4 The use of these 
Parts may be observed as the Trunk Mounts, or as it 
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Trails. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Card. II. 155 
We replant none of those [Cabbages] that begin to mount, 
that is, to run up their stalks, as if they were going to Seed. 

g. Of the blood : To rise into the cheeks. Also, 
of the effects of wine : To * go ’ to the head. 

1625 AIiddleton Game at Chess iii. 1, Ha ! all my body’s 
blood mounts to my face To look, upon this letter. 1M7 
Trollope Chron. Barset I. xxiv, 206 The blood mounted 
all over his face- 1884 ’Fe-snyson Bechet Frol., When the 
Gascon wine mounts to my head. 

h. Of silkworms (see quots.). 

X796 Encycl. Brit, (ed, 3) XVII. ^85/1 ^Vhen the worms 
are ready to mount, in order to .spin, if {etc.]. 2S76 B. F. 

Cobb Silk (Brit. Manuf Industries) 149 At the end of the 
last stage the worm ‘ mounts that is to say, ceases to feed, 
climbs up from the feeding tray to the ‘bush’,. .or what- 
ever may Iiave been prepared for it, and spins its cocoon. - 

2. fg. a. To ascend to a higher level in rank, 
estimation, power, excellence, completeness, etc. 

X390 Gower Conf I. 145 Thogh it [Pride] mounte for a 
throwe, It schal doun falle and overihrowe. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of Auian ii. Who so mounteth hyher than he shold 
he falleth lower than he wold. isbjSalir. Poems Reforitt, 
vii. 226 Thair laude and fame sail mont abone the skyls. 
<2x6x3 Bacon C<zx4 Post-nati Scot. Wks. 1826 V. 116 
Naturalization is best discerned in the degrees whereby the 
law doth mount and ascend thereunto. 1622 Interpreter ^ 
Knowing, .that SimpHcItie hath onely mounted by verlue. 
1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xiv. (1739) 26 The 
Prelacy beginning to mount, nibbled at it in the second 
Century. iSSzAthenxi/m 22 Apr. 501 [Mr, Spencer] shows 
how.. men mount from the lowly estate of chiefless Eskimo 
>.to despotism.s, republics, [eia]. 

b. To become elevated in spirit. 

X481 Caxton Godejfroy caSi. 309 Of thisauenture mounted 
the turke in grete pryde. xSoa Wordsw. Resolution 4 Jn- 
depeiuL 4 As high as we have mounted in delight In our 
dejection do we sink as low. 

, c. To ascend or go back in time. 

1796 Morse Amer, Geog. II. 467 [They] seem to fix their 
foundation to a period before the Christian era, but without 
mounting to the ancient times of the Jews or the Phoeni- 
cians. t&>3 Med. frill. IX. 369 For the antiquity of which 
[method] we must mount up to Celsus. 1859 Jephso.n 
Brittany vii. 83 An antiquity which mounts up to the 
eighth century of our era. 

3 . To get upon the back of a horse or other 
animal (occas. npoa a person’s shoulders) for the 
purpose of riding. Const, on, upon, ■\lo. 

X509 Hawes Past, Pleas. xxvIL (Percy Soc.) 131 My fayre 
barbed stede, On whome I mounted. 1565 Stapleton tr. 
Bede's Hist. Ch. Eng. v. vi. 159, I was able to mounte to 
my horse. 1582 Stanvhurst eBneis 11. (Arb.) 66 Wei father 
in Gods name, mount on my shoulder. 1 pray you, 1596 
Spenser F. Q. v. x. 16 He was readie to bis steede to mount. 
x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trap. 225 After this., 
appears. .one. .mounted on an Elephant. i66z J, Davies 
tr. Olearius' Voy. Antbass. 18 We mounted at the same 
place where we alighted, and return'd to our Lodgings. 
1788 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. xlvi. IV. 505 Six thousand guards 
successively mounted before the palace gate. CX850 AreUu 
Nts. (Rtldg.) 631 E.'ich m.'in then relumed to bis horse, put 
on its bridle,, .and then mounted. 

• 4. To get up on something that serves to raise 
one above the ground, 

1642 Milton Apol. Smect. zo The idlest and the paltriest 
Mime th.it ever mounted upon banke. 1726 %vi\rxGultiver 
11. viii, 1 mounted on the Chair. 1753 Lond. Mag. Sept. 396 
But mount on French heels when you co to a ball, ‘'X'is the 
fashion to totter and shew you can fall. 1852 Thackeray 
Esmond v. The ivindow was too high to reach from the 
ground ; but, mounting on a buffet which stood beneath it, 
Father Holt showed me how [etc.]. 

’i'b. simply. To ascend the stage, platform, 
rostrum, etc . ; to make nn appearance as a per- 
former, orator, etc, Obs. 

1745 Daily Advertiser [Advt of a Prize-fight] 

The Doors will be open’d at Ten, and the Champions 
mount at Twelve. 1760 Foote Minor \\. Wks. 1799 I. 259 
It being impossible he should mount [as an auctioneer], 1 
have consented to sell. 1764 — Patron i. ibid. 335, 1 never 
got salt to my porridge till I mounted [sc. on the pillory] at 
the Royal Exchange. 

5. To rise in amount ; to increase by addition. 
Chiefly with w/. Also, f to be amassed. ' ' 

1362 Langi- P. PI. A. Prol. 64 But holychirche bi-ginne 
holde bet to-gedere, pe moste Mischeef on molde mountefa 
vp faste. x6oi ? Marston Pasquil 4 Kath. j. 92 So great 
a mas^e of coyne might mount from whoUome thrift. x622 
Fletcher Beggar's Bush iv. i, Sir, you know not To what 
a masse, the little we get dayly, Mounts in seven yeare.'L 
1693 J. Edwards Perfect. Script. 220 It is by the fault of 
the transcribers that the arithnietick mounts so high. 1798 
Coleridge To Lesbia 13 To the store Add hundreds— then 
a thousand more ! And when they to a million mount^ Let 
confusion lake the account. 1874 (jreen Short Hist. iii. § 5. 

141 The debts of the Ciown mounted to four times its annual 
income. Mod. The debt will mount up fearfully-at such 
a rate of interest. 

t6. To amount or be equal io a certain sum, 
number, or quantity. Obs. 

13.. E. E. AlliL P. C. 332 pose vnwyse ledes pat aflyen 
bym in vanyte & in vayne pynges, For hink pat i^untes 
to no;t, her mercy forsaken, xsai TunsTal in Ellis Orig., 
Zr//. Ser. III. I. 273, I have. -lent M. Spinel money which 
monteth in al to th>Tty»* sterlingc. 2534 Act 26 Hen. VIIL 
c. 3 § 22 The incumbent. .shall not., pay ..more., than the 
value of the thirde parte of his., benefice. .shall mounte 
vnto. 1560 Bible (Geneva) v-fc/x xix. ig marg., Fiflte thou- 
sand pieces ofsiluer. This mounteth to of our money about 
2000 markes. X734 PorE Ess. Man rv. 270 Bring then 
these blessings to a strict account; Make fair deductions.; 
see to what they mount 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 
Inirod. 40 The old Stock-Oaihs ..do not meunt to above 
forty five, or fifty at most. 



7. [? An application of 4 b.] (See quots.) 

1789 G, Parker Pamlcr {iZooi 145 These kind of 

men allcnd the courw of Iaw, . ; their price is five shillings 
for what they call mounting; they have been known to 
mount two or three limes in one day. x8ia J. H. Vaux 
Jfvu/ii, to swear, or give evidence falsely for 
the sake of a gratuity. To wount for a person is also 
synonymous with bonncUiiigfor\\\m. 1902 Daily Chron, 

6 Mar. 8/2 He subpccnaed Koscblade as a wiine.ss fur him 
at his trial, but, said Williams, dejectedly, ‘ he mounted and 
come it on me*. Mr. P. ; What do you mean ! Williams: 
He gave evidence against me, 

II. traits, equivalent to intr. uses with prep. 

• 8. To ascend or climb up (a mountain, hill, rock, 
tree); to ascend (a river, a stair). 

c\yM Melusiiic 324 GcfTray .1 mounted the mountayne. 
16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 289 We mounted a paire of high 
staires. 1769 Ek Uancroft Guiana 15 He mounted tlie 
river of Essequebo. 1796 Morse A tuer. Ceag. II. 17 'l*he 
blrdmen..are amazingly dexterous in mounting the steepest 
rocks. 1^3 Lever 7* Hinton iii, We mounted an old- 
fashioned and rickety stair, i855 Rogers Agric. ij* Prices 
I. xxiv. 61 r While the fish were mounting the river. 1886 
AshqV'Sterry Lazy Minstrel 196 You Should mount the 
Hill and see the view. 

b. Said of a rising road, stair, etc. 

i6xz Shaks. Cynib. i. vi. 106 Lippes as common as the 
stayres That mount the Capitol). 1872 Jcnkinsok Guide 
Eng, Lakes (1S79) 13 The road., mounts a sleep rising 
ground. 

c. To mount a breach : to ascend it for the pur- 
pose of assault or attack. 

2704 Swift T, Tub Ded., Your Lordships .. tindaunled 
Courage in mounting a Breach or scaling a Wall. 28x4 
Scott IVav. xiii. Being the first to mount the breach. 2842 
ELriimsTONE Hist, htd, II. 301 The breach had b^en built 
up to such a height os to render it impossible to mount it. 
t d. To rise or soar into, Obs, 

2675 DryoesS: MuLGRAVE.G'fj..^a/.ii7 So men in rapture 
think they mount the sky. While on the ground th'en. 
tranced wretches He. 2707 Curios, in liusb, 4- Gat'd, 24 
He sees the Sun rise every morning and mount the Horizon. 
2746-7 Hervey MediHiZtZ) 290 Did He. .not only mount 
the lower firmament, but ascend the heaven of heavens. 

+ e. To rise to the level of, to rival. Obs, 
tbzZ "Earlk Microeosnt f De/ractor (Arb.) 43 He is.. am. 
bittous to match others, not by mounting their worth, but 
bringing them dovvne with his Tongue to his owne poore* 
nesse. 

9. To get upoa the back of (a horse or other 
animal, a bicycle) for the purpose of riding. 

*599 SiUKS. Hen, K, 111. vii. up The dull Elements. .neuer 
appeare iii him, but^only in patient stillnesse while his rider 
mounts him: hee is indeede a Horse. 2693 Humours 
Town 19 I'll mount your Horse, and ride down. 2789 An* 
durky Trav, 11. 397, 1 went to Ids liousc Ju^t as he had 
mounted horse. 2819 Byron yuan 1. ix, A better cavalier 
ne*er mounted horse. 2843 Borrow Dible in S/ain \l 41, 

1 now. .h.avitig mounted my mute, set forward. 1907 Aea- 
demy 12 Jan. 36 One of the m.ijofS was accustomed to 
mount his horse from a chair. 

tranf/, x8o8 Score Marmion 11. Introd., And mark the 
wild.swans mount the gale. 

10. To get upon, for the purpose of copulation. 
Now only coUoq, of animals, 

{1592 Shaks. Ven.^ .y Ad, 596 Now is she in the verie lists 
of loue, Her champion mounted for the hot incounter: All 
is imaginaric she doth proue, He will not mannage her, 
although he mount her. 2630 B. Jonson Neiu Inn 1. iii, 
Instead of backing the brauc Steed, o* mumings ‘I'o mount 
the Chambermaid.) 2697 Drvoen Pirg. Georg, m, 328 
Whether the Bull or Cour^tcr be thy Care, Let him not leap 
the Cow, or mount the I^Iarc. 

11. To ascend and take a place ia or on ; to get 
upoa or into, from below, 

2698 Frver Ace, E, India .y P, 83 We were forced to 
mount the Indian Hackery. X7XX Addison Upect, No. 46 
P 2 The Boy accordingly mounted the Pulpit, a 2753 Ram- 
.SAY The .Mill -0 ii, Aly lass, like a fool, had mounted the 
stool. 2839THiRLWALt.<7rrrce VI. 191 Since he himself had 
mounted the throne, ^ x883 spectator 30 June 8S3/2 ILacing 
not.ihditics, and betting men, and blacklegs, all mounting 
the stand and giving their evidence. 

Ill, tf’ans, in causative uses. 

+ 12. To c.'tuse to .ascend or rise; to elevate, lift, 
draw or drive up. Also with uji, Obs, 

2538 Elvot Dict.j ExattOf to mounic or lyfic up. e 2590 
Makloae Fault vi. {Chorui), Learned Kaustus, To know 
the secrets of Astronomy., Did mount himsclfe to scale 
Olympus top, Being seated In a chariot burning bright. 
2^ L. C(Kmsro.\El D'Acosta's Hist, Indus v. xxiv. 395 
*1 hey did mount it [ir. the idol] in this manner, for that the 
Mauci of the Temple were very steepc . . , while they mounted 
vp the idol!, all the people stoode in the Court. 26x0 W. 

20 Some Enginarie aide 
mutt bee assistant to mount the water by Screwes, Pullles 
I’ouc^. 26x3 Shaks. lieu. VUI^ i, i. 144 The fiic that 
mountJi the liquor lil’t run ore, In seeming to augment it, 
w.ists iL 2614 Raleigh Hist. IFortd t. iii. { 7. 45 A had, 
hauing therein no fcclmg of her wings, or any sensible rc- 
.sistance of aire to mount her sclfc by. 2640 Ir. I'erderes 
JCotr/, Eom, III. 63 O from what an abisme am 1 mounted, 
said Klorimond. 2647 N. Bacon Disc, Govt. Eng. 1. IviL 
073'^) 104 Like a Vapour mounted up by the Clergy. 2705 
tr. llotm.ift*s Guinea 282 Mounting their Heads and lialf 
Utcir Bodies above the surface of ttie Water. 2766 Compl. 
Farmer z.\', Mull-erry, When they were quite diverted of 
the >Idc shoots, the sap is mounted to the to;v 
+ b. T'o excel, obs, rare, 

x6io Shaks. Ttmp, 11. ii. xi Then like Hedg.bogs, which 
L>c tiunbhng in my bare-fontc viay. .'vnd mount Their 
piicki at niy root>r.ili. i8it Clark VilLMinstr, 11. xco 
vVaterddics mount ihelr vnowy l<uds. 

t ti. To direct to a higher j>oint. Ohs. 

138s SrASvitL'Lsr ,Kneis <1. (<Vxb.I 65 But father .\Rchi>e<, 
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mounting his sight to the sky ward, . .hertly thus hLs orison 
vttred. 267s tr* MachxavetlVs Prince vL (Rildg.) 36 By 
mounting- their arrow to a certiun proportion, they may 
come nearer to the mark. 

13. In various or non-material senses : + a. To 
raise in honour, estimation, power, or wealth. 
Rarely with up. Ohs, 

i^i-Satir, Poems Reforut.rXCxx. 203 So Fortoun montit 
neuer man on hicht, Bot sho can law him within a litill 
quhyle.- cssib C*je!S Pembroke Ps. lxix. xi, My God, 
me poore and low, High shall mount from need and woe. 
2622 Quarles Esther vi, Medlt., Who mounts the meeke, 
and Leates the lofty downe. 2647 N. Bacon Disc, Gold, 
Eng. I. xvil. (i739‘34This hath mounted up Kings to the 
top more than iheirown ambition, a 2662 Fuller IPor/hies, 
Surrey (1662) lu. 83 Abbot. .was mounted from a Lecturer 
to a Dignitary, asyit Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 
III. 29 Damning themselves to mount him to his crown. 
17*3 Young Lave Fame l 283 Is there whom his tenth epic 
mounts to fame! 

+ b. To elevate spiritually ; to raise to higher 
objects of contemplation; to excite to a higher 
degree of activity or emotion. Obs, 
a 2546 G. WisiiART tr. Con/. Faith Stucuerlandivi lFod» 
ro 7 v Soe. AHsc, 12844) 13 Except we be ellmninat, slyred 
up and mounted, by the grace of Chryst. 2591 Sylvester 
Dn Bartas t. vii. 409 That we, down*treading eanhly cogi- 
tntions, May mount our thoughts to heav nIy meditations. 
2601 Sir W. Cornwallis Disc Seneca (1631) to There is no 
circumstance but is a steppe, mounting the understanding 
to the truth. 2601 Shaks. Alts Well 1. i. 235 What power 
is it, which mounts my loue so hj'C- 260a Marston Ant. «5* 
ATel. IV. Wk.s. 2856 1. 52 Young' Prince, mount up your 
spirits, and prepare To solemnise your nuptials eve with 
pompe. 2636 Hevwooo Challenge Beautie v. I 3, What 
prostrates them Mounts me to expectations, a 2644 Quarles 
Sol. Recant. Sol. viii. 30 This mounts thy soule with more 
herotek fires. 2647 Fuller Good Th, in IPorse T. v. viii. 
214 May not man, by customc and Improvement of Piety, 
mount hiim^elfe necre to an Angelicall nature. 2742 Young 
Nt. Th, IV. 262 Such contemplations. .should mount The 
mind still higher. 1796 Burke Regie, Peace k Wks. VIII. 
157 They (William Ill's mlnUters] were not j'et mounted to 
the elevation of the king. 

+ c. To exalt, magnify. Obs. 

2651 Davenant Gondibert in, v. 27 Love seeks no honor, 
but does honor bring, Mounts others v.alue, and her own 
lets fall 1 2673 Marvel Reh. Transp. II. 244 If you would 
mount wltat u said to mean Conscience, the Clause does not 
..exclude it. 

+ d. To raise the value or price of. Obs, 

2708 J. Cha.mberlavne St, Gt. Brit 11 111. ii. (1737) 402 
James the lid-, mounted the Ounce of Silver to 12 s. 277a 
Foote Nabob 11. (1778) 39 Suppose they have mounted the 
beef and mutton a trifie ; nt’n’c we obliged to them too for 
raising the value of boroughs? 

t©. To ‘lift up* (the voice). Obs, 
xtoz ?^tARSto.N Pasijuit ^ Kath.w, 23 Boy cleere thy 
throie, and mount thy sweetest notes 260a — Antonids 
Rev. V. iv, Why then lo to Hymen, mount a loftie note. 

+ f. To represent as amounting to a certain sum 
or number. Obs, 

2639 Fuller Holy War v xxv. (1640) 284 Some have 
mounted his ordlnarie yearly imeome to eight millions of 
gold. 265s — ///i/ Camb, ay The OxfordAnliquary in* 
sulieth on the paucity of ancient Host!e.s In Cambridge., 
much boasting of the numerousness of the Halls in Oxford, 
which he mountelh to above two hundred. 

14. To set or place upon an elevation. Now 
only with const, on, upon, 

2567 Satir, Poems Reform. \ii. 43 To se ane monstuire, 
full of fylthyncf. Abone the rest heich mountit vp in gloir. 
*577 Googk Hereshach's Jfusb. I. (1586) 9, 1 liauc set 
my house in thii place without the bankes, and mounted 
it as hie as I could. 2590 Greene (1509; A 3 b, 

From thence, mounted vpon a Spani>h BarkeSucli'as trails* 
ported la'on lolhe fleece ;..l furrowed Neptunes Seas. 2607 
uJarston ll'hat yon Will ii \\.Pcd. Sance dekiies,.. mount 
him, mount him ! [i. e. * horse ’ him for a flogging.) 16x5 G. 
Sandys Trav. 186 Mounted a good height on the side of 
tlie mount.itn is .4ccld.una cxbbz Rovb. A'h//. (1887) VI 
3S9 O the Pinactc of Shrowsbury shews itself still, For it's 
mounted ;:.illan(lyon a hi-^h Hill 2678 Butler Hud, iii. iu 
972 For Chiarlatans can do no good Until th’ arc mounted 
in a Crowd. 2683 Condemn, E.xec, A. Sydney 2 They.. 
Conveyed him to the Scaflbld on which being Mounted, he 
Bowed. «i 1700 Drvoen Hind 1-239 bear thee on our 
li.Tcks and mount thee on the Throne. 2742 Pot’K Dune, 
IV. 564 Cone cv*ryblush,andMleiUa)l repro.ich. Contending 
Princes mount tnein in their Caich. 2870 J H New.man 
Gram, Assent ix. vii. 222 No wonder we see mure than the 
ancient.4, bccau>e we are mounted upon their shoulders. 
2897 Mary Kingsley /K, W^x*rrt366 AcIuNtcrofoutbuIldings 
..each mounted on poles. 

15. To set on horseback ; to help into the saddle; 
also, lo furnish with a saddle hoisc. In passive^ to 
be seatctl on horseback. 

2603 KnollC-s Hist. Turks (1638) 52 Isaac .. royally 
mounted vpon one of the Emperors hoise^.. was. .trough 
..to the court. c^i6x8 Mobvson ttin. iv v. i. (1903) 438 
Next rode some 4 Cxl gentlemen of Rome brauely mounted. 
2647 W. Browne Pole.x.x, 199 He was, .mounted on a Bl.Tck 
BaiUory. 266a J, Dwins \v, Olearhts' Foy, Ambass 202 
He was. .excellently well mounted, on a verj' gallant hox'C, 
2678 Butler Hud, itu it. 1^47 He’s mounted on a luaxel 
bavin. 2607 Drvden rKneui vix. 381 Of thete (hor^«) he 
chose the uiresi and the be^t. To mount the ’rroj.\n truup. 
2702 Crlw Cosm.Satra 11 viL73 Phoney without Reason; 
u like a HorNc wiihouta Rider ; and Reason without Phoney 
is not well Mounted. 2728 Morgan Algiers IL iv. aSj He 
haudy mounted Ins own Wife and Daughter. 2774 Goldnm. 
Nat. Hilt. (17761 299 High enough to adniil a man 

mounted upon a mtddie'%i/ed Imr^ 1838 l*Kiux:orr | 

>V li t, II. xiL III. 131 He commanded that each |roopcr ; 
should take one of the infantry on his crupper, setting tlic j 
example himself by mounting a Ceruion ciiMgit behind liitit j 
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on his own horse. 2848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxix- He ' 
rides when somel>ody mounts him. 2853 J. H, Newmax 
Hist. Sk. (1873) IL 1. i. XT 'I h&vc populations liove in d\ 
ages been shepherds, mounted on horseback. 1877 ‘ Rita' 
Pivienne 1. il, Now mount me, please. It is lime «c wt-e 
off. 2883 S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 305 He had hor-cs 
more than enough to mount a regiment of cavalry*, 
b. Of a horse : To carry (its rider). 

2737 Bracken Farriery tmpr.^ij^-j) IL27 The hollow* 
back Horse generally puts out a good Neck, and mount! 
the Rider handsomely, 

16. xyil. a. To raise (guns) into position; to 
place in a position ready for use. 

*539 in Archxologia XI. 437 A sakcr cf brasse..mounlyd 
uppoii shod whelys. 2565 Rer, Privy Council Scot, I. 402 
Proposilioun ues maid of befoir..how all tlie arlailycaric.. 
mycht be perfytlie montit, ordourit, and put in dowLill 
equippage. 2595 Shaks. John 11. 1 33x By East and West 
let France and England mount Their battering Canon 
charged to the mouthes. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pintds Tr,vo. 
X.33 The General.. caused his forces to land, and mourning 
twelve great pieces he renewed tlie battery, c 2710 Cella 
Fiennes Diary (1888) 215 The plaliform for the Gunns 
w®*» are well mounted and very well kept. 2838 Prescott 
Ferd. 4- Is, il xij. III. 231 On this rampart he mounted his 
little train of artillery. 

b. Of a fort, a ship: To h.ive (cannon) in position. 

2748 Anson's Voy. 111. v. 338 One is.. an inrigiuficant 

fortress, mounting only five guns eight pounders ; the other 
..fort mounts the same number of guns. 2832 Sir J: Sis* 
CIAIR Corr. II. 277 He met only four ships, three of which 
escaped, but one, mounting 64 guns,.<^truck on a rock. 1842 
ELriiiNsroNE Hist. Jnd. 11. 207 He *. sent out vcsicls 
mounting guns from Cambay. 

c. passive. To be provided ivil/i cannon. 

2662 J. Davies tr. Otearins* I'oy. Ambass. 57 The Great 
Duke's Palace. .is. .very well mounted with Cannon. 2743 
It. Mem. M. Du Cue-Troitin (ed, 2) 24 The coinmadorc, 
bored for 40 guns, and mounted by 28, was boarded and 
cairied. 2748 Anson's Pcy. m. x. 415 Four ..junks, ., 
mounted only with eight or ten guns. 2^7 H. Latham 
Black Of White 204 Earthworks mounted with cannon. 

, d. To raise the muzzle of (a gun) ; to place at a 
particular angle of elevation. Cf. 12 c. 

*545 •SI, Papers Hen. VJII (1834) III. 543 Item, In 
Crabbez, to mounle or level tliOrdnaunce. 2^ Sturmy 
Alariner's Mag. v. xii. 72 Find what deg. you snail need 
Mount the Gun to for any other shot. 2688 R. Holme 
HI. xviii. (Roxb.) 142/x Mount the Moricr, is to 
lurne it in the carri.igc with the mouth vpwards. Ibid. xix. 
153/x Granadecis on Horseback. .,Vn.shng your musket. 
Mount your musket. 2692 Capt, Smith's .Seaman's Gram, 
11. x.xxi. 246 To so many degrees of Mounlurc must the 
Alorter be mounted. 2706 Phillii-s (ed. Kersey), To Mount 
a Piece,,. Xo lay its Mouth higher. 

e* To set up or post for the purpose of defence 
or observation. Hence, lo mount i^the) guard: to 
go on duly as a guard. 

2706 PHILLU’S (ed. Kersey), To Afount iheGunrii,..\s to 
go on that Duty, 2737 Centl, Alag.Wl, 538/a The Nature 
of that W.'uch and Ward was, that e.'icli Burgher, for j>^* 
haps 5 or 6 Days in .a Month, .should mount Guard, 1704 
Alem, C.Psalmnuazar 161, I have i>ecn many of them go 
up to the gallows,, as if they were mounting the guard. 
2781 Giuuo.n Decl. Of F. .wii, (1787) II. 57 They mounted 
guard in the Interior apartments. 2783 B. G. J^c^***®*^ 
Orders in Harper's Alng Nov, (x88^ 9**/* note, Each 
iintialion will mount a Piqucit. 2826 Scott U'oodst. >11, 
Tile yeomen of the guard, who mounted their watch there, 
2872 Punch 21 Scpi. 116/1 Let an intelligent policeman w 
told off lo mount guard. 2894 OuiiugSDLVt. 3x3/2 At this 
camp, guard was mounted twice a day. 

absol. 2844 Regul. Ord, Army 32 'rhe Royal Stand.yd 
..is never lo Lc carried by any Guard, except that which 
mounts on the Person of the Sovereign, 
f. traits/. 

2843 Dickf.n.s Chr, Carol iii, The two young Cmtcliip 
set chairs for everybody, ..and mounting guard upon Bicir 
posts (etc.). 2884 Rider Haggard Dawn xliii, Mii* lerry 
mounted guard over the plates and dibhes. 

17, To set up or prcpiire for use. a./lo fix Jfi 
position for the accomplishment of a p.trticular 
purpose; to put in working order. To mount a 

(see quot, 1831), 

27x2 J, James tr. Le BlomVs Gardening 81 Ihc Semi- 
circle is mounted upon a KiJce*Joint. 1763 Atuseum hitst. 
I x6o When the .scythe is mounted, from ihc |)Oinl of the 
blade to the end of the long handle measures an angle ol 
seven feel. 2831 C. R. Porter Si/k Alanuf, 220 In mount* 
ing the loom— that is in fixing the warp prcparaloiy to the 
commencement of actual weaving. 2839 \Jryi Dtct.Ariy\l 
A set of st.amping and washing works,. as mounted at bock* 
Wiese 1857 Miller Elem. Chem. (1862) 1 1 1. 898 '1 he aptu* 
ratus Iiavmg been mounted, was caused to rotate, x873 
K. Si'ON Workshop Receipts Scr, i. 387/2 Marble 
mount and fasten their works upon pla'lcr. xSjS Gjtttng 
XXVI. 370/1 lie mounted his x^, and tried casting 10 
shallow water 

b. To set or place in or upon a mount or sup- 

port; spec,, to fit a picUire on or in a mount. z\ 1 m>, 
to fit with decorative appendages, as metal plates# 
ferrules, or the like. . , 

2806 Va^ESourtes Mississ, (iSio) 84 A bear skin Bhc mail 
bc.auliful I e\cr saw, v^hich I u.antcd to mount a xailulc;. 
2842 C V. Walker FJectrotype Mamp. L 36 A mcth-M ot 
mounting ilje medals obtained from the fuMi/Ie mouKZx, 
which. .enhance-, their value in the cabinet, xS^jCjULUCK 
& 'I’lMiis Paint, 302 The |iavic used for ‘rnounUng water- 
colour p.Tiniings. 2867 F. Francis Angling^ X. ji* 

Mo>l of the Fir.dhora tiles arc mounted in this way, 

c. Microscopy, To fix (objects) upon a slide of 
in a cell for cxn.'ninalion under a microscoix*. Also, 
lo fit lip (a microsco[x:*8lidc) in this way. 

iZy} Penny Cj el, XV, x 1 2/2 'flic object* d.ould be mounted 
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between spherical glasses, 1884 G. Allen Phxlhtia I. 198 
Looking up- from the microscope slides she had begun to 
mount. 1885 Hjnde in P/tii. Trans. CLXXVI. 426 The 
spicules, .when mounted in Can.ada balsam are nearly trans- 
parent. 

d. To put (a play) on the stage; to adapt for 
exhibition by the provision of suitable accessories. 

1874 Slang; Diet., Mount, in theatrical parlance, to pre- 
pare for production on the .stage. ‘The piece was excel- 
lently mounted.’ 1884 HIaLmeshurv in Pall Malt G. ii 
Nov. 5/1 They ‘mount’ the events presented and the per- 
sons introduced very happily. 

e. slang. T'o provide, ‘ set up *. ? Ohs. 

177s D. Graham Lothia 7 i Torn v. Wtit. (1883) II. 79 The 
old woman bestowed a vast of presents on Tom, and mounted 
him like a gentleman. 

18 . To piu on, assume, display oneself as wear- 
ing (some special article of costume). 

idza Sj^ar/ing" jlfag-. XXXIX. 239 A dashing buck having 
just mounted a fashionable great coat. 1815 W. Irving in 
Life cy Lett. (1864! i. 340, 1 expect he has mounted a pair 
of leather breeches, and is playing off the knowing one on 
the turf. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy xxi, It was time to 
.. mount fre'.h linen and cambric. 1889 Dovle Micah 
Clarke 138 Our friend was permitted to wear his gay trap- 
pings . . without being suspected of having mounted the 
livery of Satan. 

b. transf. 1 Chiefly 

1S4Z W. Irving in Li/c 4* Zi*//. (1866) III. sii Afii desire 
has been not to mount the hlinlster. .until my arrival in 
Sp.iin. 1884 Hai-pcr's Nov. 889/2 When rumor of 

hacteiia. .reached the vulgar ear, [she] had mounted the 
germ theory. 1894 G. hlcREDiTil L.d. Oriuoni iii, The 
reason why I mount red a little — if I do it— is, jaju mention 
Lord Ormont. 

Monutable (mau'ntab’l), a. ff. Mount v. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of beinj; mounted or ascended. 

<zi6o8 ^iR F. Verb Coiiitit. [1657) 38 [The rampier] was 
very mountable, and lay clo.-e to the old wall of the town. 
s6iz CoTCR., Afontabtej mountable, ascendable, climable. 

Mountain (mau-nten). Forms : 3 mouetain, 
3-5 -a(.i)n, .3-6 -ayn, mo(u)ntayn0, 4 montayne, 
-eiue, muntayne, 4-6 mo(u)ntaigne,mouiiteyn, 
-ayn, & montane, 4-7 mountaine, 5 -eyne, 
mowntan, -eyne, -ane, -aunoe), montagne, 
5-6 Sc. mountane, -ene, 6 -eine, 8 Sc. dial. 
muntain, 4- mountain, [a. O F. monlaigiie (mod. 
F. montagne) = Pr., Pg. tnoiilanha, .Sp. montana, 
It. montagna popular L. *inontania, *inontdnca 
fern., mountain region ; a use either of the fem. 
sing, (with ellipsis of regio, terra), or perh. orig. of 
the neut. pi. used absol., of *inontaneiis pertaining 
to mountains (class. Latin has the parallel deriva- 
tive montdnus), f. mont-em, molts Mount j4.1] 

I. The simple word. 

1 . A natural elevation of the earth’s surface rising 
more or less abruptly from the surrounding level, 
and attaining an altitude which, relatively to ad- 
jacent elevations, is impressive or notable. 

With regard to the modern limitation of use see also Hill 
sh.^ Down to the iSth c. oi^ten applied to elevations of 
moderate altitude (cf. e. g. quots. 1766, 1773}- 
CX205 Lav. 12S2 Hi Ruseikadan beo nomen ba s« & bi he 
monlaine of Azarc. a 1300 Cursor M. 1776 pe water wex 
oute ouer be platnf;, besies ran to monetains. c 2350 
Will, Palente pe werwolf hem ladde ouer mures Ct 
muiuaynes. C1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 24 
Mistis blake. .At whos uprist mounteyns be maade so feyre. 
1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. clxii. 198 They sawe a rowt cf 
Englysshmen commynge downe a lytcll mountayne a horse- 
backe. 1603 Shaks. Ham. iv. i. 29'i'lje Sun no sooner shall 
the blouniaines touch. But we will ship him hence. *685 
Dryden Hor. 1. ix. i Behold yon mountain's hoary height 
Made higher with new mounts of snow. ij 66 P. Thick- 
NESSE Obset-v. Customs Fr. Nation 39 St. Germain [near 
Aari-vJ U situated upon a very high mountain. 1773 G. 
White Seiborne, Let, to Barrington 9 Dec., lhat chain of 
majestic inountain.s [ic. the i 5 us^ex Downs]. 17^ Kirwan 
GcoL Ess. V. 156 In common language, mountains are dis- 
tinguished from hilU only by annexing to them the idea of 
a superior height.. .Geologists have aimed at greater pre- 
cision ; Pini and Mitterpachter call any earthy elevation 
a mountain whose declivity makes with the horizon an 
angle of at least 13'’, and whose perpendicular height U not 
less'th.'in V of ^he declivity. 2859 Tennyson Merlin -y 
yivien 525 Writ in a language that has long gone by. So 
long, that mountains have arisen since With cities on their 
flanks. 1879 Geikie in Encyct. Brit. X. 258 Mountains 
formed in the volcanic way are almost always conical, 
b. Cat of the moitntaUi'. bee CATaViioUNTAiN. 
i42*-sotr.///^<fr/z(Rolls)III.i23Acatteofbe mowntaunce. 

C. In allusions to a well-known story of Mo- 
hammed told by Bacon Ess. xii. [^Boldness') : see 
Mahomet i (quot. 1625). 

1642 Owen Display Annin. viii.(i643)8s If the mountaine 
will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet will goe to the moun- 
taine. I The allusion U still proverbially current.] 

d. Poet. Used in pi. as the type of a region 
remote from civilization. 

x8oi Shaks. Tvjel. N. iv. i. 52 Fit for the Mountaines, and 
the barbarous Caues, Where manners nere were preach'd. 
a 1645 Waller Palamede to Zclinde 19 Great luHus, on the 
Mountaines bred, A flock perhaps or herd had led. 

e. Anglo-Irish. (See quot.) 

1834 i?/-//. JIusb. I. 30 \tretand) Large tracts are in what 
is there called ‘mountain*; but the term is applied to all 
waste land on which young cattle and sheep are fed until 
they are fit to be sent into the richer pastures. 

t. Mountains higir. said hyperboUcally of waves. 
Cf- mountain-high (7 c below). 
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X719 Dk Foe Ci^soe (Globe) 9 The Sea went Mountains 
high.. 1726 Shelvocke K<y». (1757) 187 Where 

the sea breaks mountaias-higfa, if 1 may use that sea phrase. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 172 It is not uncommon to hear 
of the .sea running ‘mountains high*; yet, .the height of 
a wave.. rarely exceeds 40 ft, 

t g. Applied to an artificial hill or tumulus of 
great size. Obs. 

2568 Grafton Chron. II, sS^ The Lorde Talbot., en- 
uironed the towne of Depe, with depe trenches, and ^re.tt 
mountaynes. 1590 Webbe 7Vtf7L (Arb.) 32 There [within 
sixe miles of the Gran Caer] are seauen Mountaines bullded 
on the out side, like vnto ye point of a Diamond, which 
Mountaines were builded in King Pharoes lime for to keepe 
Come in, and theyare Alountaiiies of great strength. 1636 
E. Dacres tr. MachiaveVs Disc. Livy 423 They made 
towres of wood, or cast -up mountaines of earth, which 
leaned upon the wall on the outside. 

+ h. Uer. = Mount sby i b. Obs. 

26x0 Guillim Heraldty iii. tv. (1611) 96 The Field is Or, 
a Mountaine Azure, inflamed proper. 

2. transf. A huge heap or pile; a towering 
mass. + Mountain of ice Icebeeo. 

CZ450 Merlin 333 The mountems of badyes were a-boute 
hem so grete that noon myght come to hem but launchinge. 
2590 Shaks. Coni. Err. iv. iv. 158 But for the Mountaine 
of mad flesh that clatmes mariage of me, I could flnde in 
my heart to stay heere still. 2613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(2624) 740 7 'he entrance. .was haired tvith hlountaines of 
Ice. 2698 Fryf.r Acc. E. India ,y P. 2 57 Mountains of Fish 
salted on the Beach. 2830 Macaulay in Life ty Lett. (1880) 
I. 157 We have oce.'ins of beer, and mountains of potatoes, 
for dinner, 2855 Orr GeoL 3 In the cold seas,, .blue moun- 
tains of ice, ..are every da3' broken off. 

b. (transl. of Norw. berg.) A * swarm * (of fish), 
2880 Daily News 30 Sept. 5/3 The mountain consists of 
banks of fish escorted and driven In by w'hales. Z883 
Huxlf.y in Standard 19 June 3/2 The codfish formed what 
was called a cod's mountain of from 120 ft. to 180 ft. deep. 
Si Jig. A quantity or amount itnpressive by its 
vast proportions. 

259a Cemspir, Pretended Ref. 94 Entertayning the said 
twelue persons with mountaines of large promises. 2623 
Bingham Xenophon 211 They heard, that all lhat followed 
Cyrus gathered mountaines of wealth. 2771 Junius Lett. 
xlix. (1820) 253 The fiivour of a king can remove mountains 
of infamy. *894 Parry Stud. Gt. Composers, Beethoven 
271 The word ‘memory* carries a mountain of meaning, 

4. Mountain of piety « Mount of piety (see 
Mount sb.^ 5 b.). Now jocular^ in allusion to the 
Fr. or luUan term. 

26x7 Moryson///>z. I. 93 A house called the mountaine of 
piety, where poore men may borrow money freely, bringing 
pawnes, 2797 W. Johnston tr. Beckmann’s Invent. 111 . 28 
The Pope declared the holy mountaUm of piety. . to be legal. 
1891 Daily News 15 Apr. 7/1 You had to resort to what is 
called ‘climbing the mountain of piety*?. .Yes, 1 had to 
pledge nearly all my jewellery. 

6 , ([n.{i\{\ mounlainwine.') A variety of Malaga 
wine, made fiom grapes grown on the mountains. 
X710 Land. Cm. No. 4782/3 There ts also good Mountain 
..to be Related at M. per Gallon. 2730 Fielding Rape 
upon Rape iv. vi. Women love white best.— Boy, bring half 
a pint of mountain. 1744 Berkeley J'/VA § 215 A spoonful 
of mounlain*wine in each glass. 2833 Redoing Mod. f Fines 
(1831) 201 Very little old htountain or Malaga sweet wine 
is grown at present. 

6 . The Alountain\pex.la Montagnc'\ \ an extreme 
party led by Robespierre and Danlon in the first 
FrenchRevoluUon,from the fact that it occupied the 
most elevated position in the chamber of assembly. 

The term was also applied in England to an extreme 
patty in parliament at the close of the 16th and beginning 
of the 19th c., and was revived in Fiance e 1848 to describe 
the extreme republican party of lhat epoch. 

[2792 Pref. E.xplan. New Terms in Ann. Re,g.j>. xii, The 
Plauntain. The higher or most elevated seals m the hall 
of the Assembly; occupied by the violent revolutionists, or 
deniocr,Tts,J 1827 Scott NaPo/eon Introh., Wks. 1870 IX. 
295 They were ,. deputies of the Mountain gang. 1839 
Alison Hist. Europe (1847) XIII. 35 The Jacobins [oc- 
cupied] the seats on ihc summit of the left ; whence their 
designation of ‘The Mountain* was derived. 2848 Br. S. 
WjlderforCE in R, G. Wilberforce Z. (1881) II. ii The 
high ‘ Mountain ' party attended in force [a meeting of the 
National Society] on a summons sent round by Mr. G. 
Denison. 1880 Disraeli Endym. Ixxvi, There is this difler- 
ence between the English Jlounlain and the French, The 
English Mountain has its government prepared. 

II. attrib. and Comb, (and quasUct;^'.). 

7 . a. Simple attrib., as mountain breast, broiu, 
foot, head, pass, peak, top. Also appositive, as 
mountain-barrier, •island, -wa/l. 

2742 Young Nt. Th. iv, 726 Death’s terror is the mountain 
faith removes; That “mountain barrier between man and 
peace. 1876 G. W, Cox Gen. Hist. Greece tr. i. 102 The 
chain of Tauros.. extends its huge mountain-barrier to the 
north of the Kilikian country. 28x0 Scott Lady of L. vi. 
xxvii. As wreath of snow on “mountain-breast. Slides from 
the rock that gave it rest. 2728-46 Thomson Spring 829 
I'he “mountain-brow, Where .«its the shepherd. 2592 Shaks. 
Two Gent. v. ii. 46 The rising of the “Mountaine foote 
That leads toward Mantua. 2844 Mrs. Browning Zrarorr 
Rosary li. Poems 1850 II. 28 , 1 saw his steed on “mountain- 
head, 1 heard It on the plain. 2871 Morris in Mackail 
Life (2899) i. 247 A bog-backed steep “mountain-island. 
1830 Scott Macduff's Cross Prcl, 5 The summit of this 
“mountain pass, 2834 Penny Cycl. II, 470/1 The highest 
•mountain peak in this country. 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. FI, 
111. ii. 336 Well could 1 curse away a Winters night, Though 
standing naked on a “Mountaine top. ^z8x6 Wordsw. ^mi 
Ode Battle of IFatertoo, Like mountain-tops whose mists 
have rolled away. 2849 J. Forbes Physic. Holiday xv. 
(1850) 134 The “mountain-walls of it [se. the valley] are very 
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precipitous. 2872 Morris in Mackail Life^xSgg) I. 256 The 
great mountain-wall closes up the valley. 

b. objective, as mountain-climbing, -making', 
mountain-loving adj. 

1872 Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) Introd., The 
lover of natural scenery and of “mountain-climbing. 2622 
Sandvs Ovid's Met. i. (1632) 7 Where “Mountaine-louing 
Goats did lately graze. 18x0 Scott Lady of L, vi. iii, The 
mountain-loving Switzer. 1886 A. Wxnchf,ll Walks Geol. 
Fieldwj “Atountain-making may be another incident of the 
earth’s contraction. 

c. similative, as mountain-high, -like, adjs. and 
advs. ; parasynthetic, as mountain-bellied, -sized 
adjs. 

2654 Gataker Disc. Apol. 67 That more eminent “moun- 
tain-bellied.. Proteus. 2693 T. Power in Dryden's Juvenal 
xii. (1697) 323 High, “Mountain-high, be pil’d the shining 
Ore. 1825 Mrs. Pilkington Celebrity III. 114 At one 
moment the vessel was elevated mountain high. 2852 
'I’korpe North. Mythol. 1 . 68 He struck its [the hlidgard 
serpent's] mountain-high head with his hammer. 17x9 De 
Crusoe 1. 50 A raging Wave, “Mouniatn-Hke, came 
rowling a-slern of us. . x8W Browsing Ring <V Bk. I. in. 
1322 Oh mouse-birth of that mountain-like revenge I 2839 
Bailey Festus ix. (1852) xii In form and stature they 
are “mountain-sized. 

d. locative, as mountain battle, -journey sbs. ; 
mountain-built, dwelling tsAf,. 

<22835 Mtts. Heman.s SpeliS of Home 28 The “mountain 
battles of his land. 1829 Keats 0 </r C 7 rr«Vm £/rH35What 
little town ..“mountain-built with peaceful citadel. 2603 
FLouiOil/an/nt^/zriii.xiii. 646 Will any beleeve. .that milke 
or whit-meates are hurtful! vnto a “mountaine-dwelling 
people? 2837 W. Irving Capt. Bonuevillc \.z^ In the 
course of this “mountain-journey. 

e. instrumental, as mountain-circled, -girdled, 
-walled adjs, 

2858 O. W. Holmes Aut. Break/.-t. x. (1895) 248 The 
mountain-circled green of Grafton. 2859 Hawthorne Fr. 
4* ft, Note.Bks. II. 261 A vast mountain-girdled plain. 
2897 Marv Kingsley W. Africa 180 We seem to be in a 
mountain- walled lake. 

8. attrib. passing into adj., with the senses : a. 
Of, or belonging to mountains; situated in or on 
mountains ; consisting of mountains. 

2865 Allischam Among the Heather ii, Your “mountain 
air is sweet. 2808 Eleanor Slbath Bristol Heiress V. 207 
A “mountain-beck, or brook. 2802 Scott Eve St. John xv, 
The “mountain-blast was still. 2730-46 Thomson Autumn 
409 The mazes of the “mount.ain brook. 1817 Bvron Man- 
fred III. i. 109 The “mountain-cataract. C2380 Wvclif 
Serm. Sel, Wks. II, 9 Marie. .wente into “montcyne centre 
wij? baste. 2577-87 Holinshed Chron. 1 . 170/2 The pleasant 
mouniaine-countrie of Belsham. 17*6 Pope Odyss, xix. 621 
The bird of Jove Fierce from bis “mountain-eyrie down* 
ward^droyc. 2837 Youatt SfeeA vii. 294 The lime for 
shearing, in a “mountain-farm, U of considerable importance. 
2860 PusEY Min. Propk. 181 A “mountain fastness in a 
rich valley, 1776 G. Semple Building in Water 50 Sud- 
den “Mountain Floods. 28x3 Scott Rokeby iv. vi, [He] 
bore them to his “mountain-bold. 2827 G. Darley i»'y/Dto 
25 Cyclops* “mountain-home, 2833 Penny Cyel, I. 433/1 
The “mountain-masses in North America. 281a Byron Ch, 
Har. )L xxxvi, We have many a “mountain-path to tread. 
2822 tr, Decandolte iy SprengeCs Etem. Philos. Plants iv. 

V. 281 From the high “mountain plains of central Asia. 
2833 Penny Cycl, 1 . 282/1 The “mountain regions of the 
Allas. 2895 R, Horsley in Vug. England iB/x Up 
the steep “mountain road they went. 2622 Shaks. Cymb, 
HI. iii. 10 Now for our “Mountaine sport. z8z6 H. G. 
Knight Hderim 275 Where. .“mountain stream and moun- 
tain turf was found. 2802 Colekidgb Dejection xoo Bare 
crag, or “mounjain-tairn, or blasted tree. 2824 Scott Ld. 
of Isles VI, xxiv, They come like “mountain-torrent red, 
16x0 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 499 As free As “mountaine windes. 

b. Born in or inhabiting mountains; having 
(one’s) abode in mountains; coming from the 
mountains ; native of a mountain region. 

z8x2 Byron Ch. Har. n. xlvii, Yet here and there some 
daring “mountain-band Disdain his power. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. IX. 347 He, .devoursit likea “mountain beast. 2592 
Fraunce Ctess Pembr, Yvychurch 1. 11. i, This “Moun- 
taine-byrd, Montanus daughter, c 2700 Congreve Homer's 
Hymn Venus 10 She [Diana] loves.. To wound the “Moun- 
tain Boar. 2808 Scott Mnrm. 11. Inirod., The mountain- 
boar on battle sel. 1777 Hamilton Wks. (x886j VII. 522 
Ni.xon's brigades, and Colonel Warner’s “mountain boys. 
<ri6x4 Mure Dido fy rEneas it. 300 “Montaine Faryes did 
bewaile the chance. 2599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. iv. 20 'i*hou 
damned and luxurious “iMountaine Goat. 1604 E. GIrim- 
stone] D'AcosUCs Hist. Indies iv. xlii. 324 'Hie mountaine 
goaies, which are nourished and fed rpon poison. 2832 
Sutherland Farm Rep. 80 in Libr. Usef. KnotvL, Husb. 
Ill, The sweetest of the “mountain-gras-s. 2720 Gay Rur. 
sports Nor shall the “mountain lark the muse detain. 
260Z K. Johnson 4- C<7W////iy. (2603) 7 The “mountaine 

men cannot live any long time without.. traflicke with the 
men of the plaine countrey. 2755 Smollett Quix. IxSoj) 

I. 238 The leaves of these “mountain-oaks. 2596 Shaks. 
Merck. V. iv. i. 75 You may as well forbid the “Mountaine 
Pines To wagge their high lops.^ 2814 Worosw. Exenrs. 
viT. 181 Long enduring “mountain-plants, •2697 Dkyden 
Virg. Georg, iii. 621 Thy faithful Dogs. .who.. hold at Bay 
The “Mountain Robbers. 2809 Byron Bards 4- Rev. 153 
While “mountain spirits prate to river sprites. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen, V, v.i. 37 You call'd me yesterday “Mountaine-Squlcr. 
2693 Congreve Old Bach. iv. xxii, Thou hast the heart of 
a “mountain-tiger. 2845 Kitto Cycl. Bibt. Lit. (1840] I. 
247/1 The Kenites, a “mountain tribe on the cast side of 
Jordan. 26x7 Dru,mm. op Hawth. Forth Feasting A 4, 

To pearce the “mountaine Wolf with feathred Dart. 

c. . Used in the moumains. 

1848 tr. Hojfmeisters Trav. Crylon, etc. iii. 153 In the 
most extraordinary costumes,, .hats of ba.sket-work plait, 

* Icechstockings,*..aiid over these a sort of mountain shoes. 
1897 Outing XXX. 135/2. The mountain-chaises and, the 
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sta-e-coiches. 1500 Ckockett Filling 0/ Peals vi. Love 
Idylls (is»i) 33 Behind a red-bodied mountain cart. 190S 
.\taenu Mag. Apr. 457 -A courteous constable, who kindly 
procured me a mountain-chair. 

d. Kesembling a mountain ; huge, enormous. 
iSor DavOES Ttrjcm^t a. Ii6g7) s(tq Sporus..nor crooked 
was nor kune With ^mount.nin Back. 1837 Stevexso-v Mis- 
otiv. 7. Miciialson it. The ’mountain bulk of his niisfortimes. 
1793 CotEEloCE Fears in Solilude r84 Thy lakes and 
•mounl.-un hills. tSrd Bveok Ch. Har. itl. Ixvii, The high, 
the ’mounuin majcsty of worth. 1795 Fawceit Art of 
IFar 47 Smile ’.Mountain-mischief, Evil's mightier fiend, j 
165S CowLEV Pindar. Odes, Li/c ti Fame ii, Some build 
enormous ’.Mountain-Palaces. 1696 Tate & Bbady Ps. 
krxxviiL 7 Me all thy ’ilountain Waves have press’d. 

9 . Special comb.: mountain, artillery, light ord- 
nance for use in mountainous countries ; mountain 
barometer, a barometer adapted for measuring 
the heights of mountains (Ogilvie Suppl. 1855) ; 
mountain battery, a battery of light guns capable 
of being transported in hilly country on the backs 
of mules ; mountain chain, a connected series of 
monntxiins, esp. an aggregate of ranges of moun- 
tains having a common geographical relation ; 
mountain cross Her., a plmn cross humetty (Berry 
Encycl. Her. I. 1828-40); mountain cure, the 
cure of disease (esp. of a tuberculous character) 
by residence in the rarefied atmosphere of high 
elevations; mountain dew,Scotch whisky; moun- 
tain fever, a name loosely applied to malarial or 
typhoid fevers contracted in mountain regions; 
'{'mountain folks, a designation of the Scottish 
Canieronians'; mountain guide, one whose local 
knowledge enables him to act as a guide amongst 
mountains; spec, a person specially trained to act 
as guide in dangerous mountain ascents; moun- 
tain-gun, -howitzer, a gun or howitzer specially 
adapted for use in a mountainous country ; moun- 
tain laud, in Ireland and New England, wild un- 
enclosed pasture, frequently on the slopes of hills ; 
mountain-man, (o) pi. = mountain folk ; (i) U. S. 
a trapper ; mountain railway, a light railway for 
transport in mountain regions; mountain range, 
a series of mountains ranged in a line, and connected 
by elevated ground ; mountain sickness, a malady 
caused by breathing the rarefied air of mountain 
heights; mountain slide, a landslip occurring on 
a mountain side; mountain wine (see 5 above). 

iWs Ctiamb. Encycl. I. 455/1 There are several kinds of 
equipments of Light Artillery, under the names of horse, 
field, rocket, ’mountain, and reserve, 1875 -Encycl. Brit. 
III. 443/t In ’mountain and position batteries both gunners 
and drivers usually walk. tSsz tr. DccandoUc y SprengeVs 
Elcnt, Philos. Plants IV. v. eSr Wiien a particular ’moun- 
tain chain stretches into the ieyel country beneath it, its 
{leculiar pjants will also appear in the low fand. 1876 'Tol. 

I. E.MACUE in Fortn. /lev. Mar. 340 Very many invalids seek 
the ’mountain-cura 1816 Scott Old Mori. Inlrod., A 
pleasing, .liquor, which was vended. .under the name of 
*ntonntain dew. 1855 (Burn] Antobiog. 0/ Beggar Boy x. 
(1859) 153 'I'he exhilarating fumes ofmountain dew, vulgarly 
called whisky toddy. 1875 tr. syn Ziemmsen's Cycl. Med. 

I I. 567 Whether smiilar conditions will be found to exist, 
explaining the origin of ’inountain fever’. .is not yet deter; 
milled. X713 WouKOW Carr-, (1843) I. 520 The -’mountain 
folks, as they were called, who did not join in hearing till 
they gave in a written testtiiiony against the indulgence, 
hearing conformists [etc.]. 181a Scott Lady of L. it. vi. 
With a trusty *mounl.ahi-guide. 1881 tnstr. Census Clerks 
(1885) 3t Mountain Guide. 1904 Blackn. Mag. Feb. tSy/x 
In still denser dust swing by the ’mountain-guns. iSxa 
Byuox Ch. Har. 1. ii. The ’mountain-howitxcr, the broken 
toad, . . Portend the deeds to come. 1667 in loth Rep, Hist. 
,MSS. Comm. App. S'. 39 Barren ’mountaine lands, not 
worth six pence an acre ycarely. 1797 J. A. Graham Pres. 
.It. I'crmont i56 Tliere is much AfounUin land in these 
districts. 1691 J. Howie in Collect. Dying Test. (1806) xo, 

I testify against those that were called ' ’ilountaln-men ’. 
1851 hi. SYNE Reio.S*r<i/^ Hunt, xx. These were the trappers, 
the prairie hunters, the mountain men. 1898 Daily A'rrvi 
23 Nov, 5/1 The ’mountain railway reaches an elevation of 
neatly five thousand feet. 183X hf. Russell Egypt xi. S x 
(1B32) 470 The alluvial soil of valleys near a ’mounlain- 
ran;:c. 1848 tr. tloffniciitcr's Trav. Ceylon, ctet x- 351 The 
feelings of iiidis|iosilion caused by the •mountain sickness. 
X897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. Ill, 45G The supposition,., of 
lieatt failure as a cause of mouiitain-sicknes.s. x835 
WiNCilELL Walks Ccol. Field to6 ’.Mountain-slides. .some- 
times occasion genuine eartliquake Ireinours. 

b. In tlie names of minerals and mineral sub- 
stances, etc. [chielly after G. compounds of ierg-'j-, 
t mountain bluo [after G. ler^i/aii}, a native car- 
bonate of copper ; mountain butter (tr,' G. ierg. 
butter, t\. G. Werner 1789) = .•Vlunoge.n ; moun- 
tain cork, flesh, loathor, paper, wood (also 
Mou.ntais rh.tx 2), descriptive names for varieties 
of asbestos; mountain crystal - Rock-cuystal; 
mountain flour, meal (tr. G. bergntehl), (u) a 
icccnt freshwater deposit consisting of the siliceous 
ifustules of dualoms ; (d) a white cottoa-likc v.ariely 
otj^calcite occurring as an cfilorcsccnce on rocks; 
mfmntain liraostono Geol., a thick massive limc- 
stoiV belonging to the Carboniferous series ; moun- 
talu'milk (sec quot.) ; t mountain mine, cpitlict 
appUed to the group of rocks forming the lower 
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coal measures; •{'mountain pitch, a kind of 
native bitumen; mountain soap (G. bergseife, 
A. G. AYemer 17S0), a kind of bole of a blackish 
colour ; mountain taUow= Hatchettite (Crabb 
Tcch.Dict. 1S23); fmountaintar =Pissaspualt; 
f mountain yellow [after G. berggelb\, yellow 
ochre ; hence as the name of a colour. 

x8oi Encycl. ^r/V.SuppL 11,237/x Earthy blue carbonat. 
*Mountain blue. 1796 Kirwam Elait. Mm. (ed, 2) 1. *63 
♦Mountain cork, 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supf<. &v. Milk^ 
The iniernal use. .of calcin'd ♦mountain cr)*stals, in powder, 
2796 Kirwas Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 241 Mountain or Rock 
Cr>'stal. 1883 Encycl. Bnt. XVI. 4x8/1 Structure [of 
Pilolite] vaiies con.4derably, and haA given rise to trivial 
names, as. .♦mountainflesh.. Cheunb. Encycl. II. 

49/1 Bcr^iuehl^ or *mountain'Jlaur^ is a recent deposit of 
a *whitc or cream-coloured powder. 1796 Kirwan' Elciii, 
Min.ifi^ 3) I., 163 It is found., in ihm flat pieces, then 
called ■mountain leather, or paper. 2819 Brands Mixtt. 
Chan. 517 The hanks of the Avon too, in the vicinity of 
Chepstow, are Of ‘mountain limestone. 1865 Lyell Elan, 
Geol. 5x3 (^rinoidea are also common in the Mountain Lime- 
stone. 2823 \V. PiiiLUPs/n/AVr/. J/m (ed.3> 54 •Mountain- 
meal. BergmehL 2876 Goooe Anim. Resources U. S. 
66 * ilounlam meal *, a kind of infusorial earth, mixed with 
flour, and used as ro<M in Lapland and China. x8-}2 Brands 
Diet. Set. etc, ’^Mounttiin milk^ a very soft spongy variety 
of carbonate of lime, 2855 J. Phillips Man. Geol. 184 The 
lower coal measures or **mountain mine* group. 179^ 
•Mountain ^z^<tT[swiitonntain-leat/ter\. 1883 Encycl. Brit. 
XVI. 418/1 Mountain Paper occurs in thin sheets at Boyne 
Castle near Banff. 2797 Hatchett in Nicholson's Jntl. 
(1799)11. 203 Mineral Tar, Bitumen Petroleum tarde fiuens., 
•Alountain or Mineral pitch— Bitumen Maltha. 2796 Kir- 
wan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 189 The earth called ‘mountain 
soap. 1777 Hatchett in Ntcholsotis Jml. (1799) ll. 203 
*Mount.T.m or Mineral Tar, 1816 Jameson Syst. Min. 
(ed. 2) 111. 577 ‘Mountain or rock wood. 2802 Encycl. Brit. 
SuppL II. 218/2 Colour .. olive or mountain green, pale 
flesh red, and ‘mountain yellow. 

e. Prefixed to the names of many animals found 
in upland districts. 

Mountain antelope = Goral (Web.ster 1897); moun- 
tain-barbel, a cyprinoid fLh of the genus Sehizothorax. 
or of certain other allied genera; mountain bat, a very 
small .social bat, Emhatlonura monticola^ native of Borneo, 
Java, Sumatra and the Philippine Islands; mountain 
beauty U. S.^ the black spotted trout, Salmo pnrpnratus 
{Cent. Did. i8go) ; mountain beaver U.S.^ a small hap- 
lodont, Hafiloaon ru/us^ native of Washington, Oregon and 
parts of (ikilifornia; mountain blackbird, the ring ouzel, 
Turdus torquains (Swainson 1885) ; mountain boomer 
U.S.x the common red squirrel, Seiurus hudsonius^ of 
North America {Cent. Did. s. v. Boomer ^ ; mountain 
bunting, the .snow bunting, Plecirophanes nivalis \ moun- 
tain bur net, a species of bumet moth, Zy^xna Exnlans\ 
mountain cat, a catamount or catamountain ; mountain 
cocksCApERCAiLviE *, tmountaln cow, the tapir: moun- 
tain crab, a land crab(C^H4 Didii\ mountain devil 
s Moloch 2; mountain duck (.see quot.); mountain 
eagle, the golden cag]et Aquila chrysaetns i mountain 
Ilnchs Bramblisc; also any bird of the genus b/onti* 
fringilla \ mountain goat s Maza.me 2 ; mountain bare, 
(rt) the Cape Jerboa, Fcdeles capensiSy native of South 
Africa ; (d) the alpine har^ Lepus variabilis. native of the 
northern parts of wth hemispheres; (c) a tailless hare, .^<2- 
gomys Roylii, native of Ceylon ; mountain bawk, a kind 
of buzzard, Regerhinus uncinatus, native of Grenada in the 
West Indies ; mountain herring U. S., a s.Tlm6noid fish, 
Coregonus jyilliamsoni; mountain linnet, a ‘kind of 
flnch, Linda jnontium^ native of Europe ; mountain lion 
— Puma ; mountain magpie, the green woodpecker, 
Picus viridis\ mountain mocking-bird, Oreoscoptes 
monianus, native of theinterior tablcdand of North America ; 
tmountaln mouse, the Marmot; mountain nympb 
(see quot) ; mountain ouzel (see Ouzel 1 b) ; mountain 
panther, (a) =Ounce a; (^) =Puma (\Veb.<itcT Suppi. 
1903); mountain parrot = Kea; mountain par- 
tridge (see Partridge 2); mountain pheasant, the 
lyre-bird ; mountain quail = plumed partridge (\ce Par- 
tridge 2); mountain rain mountain 

rat = Marmot; mountain ringlet, an fcnglish satyrid 
butterfly, Erebia Epiphron\ mountain sheep, the Rocky 
Mountain sheep, Ovis vtontana\ mountain sparrow, 
the tree Passer montauus\ mountain thru*«h, 

(a) an Australian thrush, Oreoeinda Innulata \ {b) the 
ring ouzel (Swainson 1885) ; mountain trout, (n) a name 
for two C^aliforniaii species of trout, Salmo irideus and 

S. purpureas \ (^1 any one of the acanihoptcrygian fishe.s 
ofthe genus (7.rr4xx/.rLr,nativeofAustran.T, etc.; mountain 
white butterfly, a European ‘white’, Pieris Callidicei 
mountain witch, a ground dove, Ceotrygon sylvatica 
or criitati^ native of Jamalci. 

2880 GU.ntiicr Fishes xvu. 2.^2 Tlie alpine freshwater 
fishes .. are principally Salmonoids; and in ^Vsia, besides, 
•mountain-barbels and Loadics. 187 . CasselPs Xat. Ilist. 
I. 314 The ‘Mountain Bat. 1885 Riverside Nat. Ilist. 
(iS83) V, 231 This is thc..*Scwtfl!el* of the aborigines., 
known to., trappers as the ‘Boomer’ and ‘•.Mountain 
Bearer*. 2768 Pennant Brit. Zool. <1776) I. 282 ‘.Moun- 
tain Bunting. 1882 W. F. Kiruy Enrop, Butterjl.tf M. 
(»9=>3) Plate xxii, Zyg,T;n.-2 Exulans— ‘.Mountain UurncL 
*709 J, Lawn AVjtf V%y. Carolina 118 Cat-a-Mount. The 
‘Mountain-Cat, so caird, bcciusc he lives in the Moun- 
tainous Parts of America. 1780 Edmondson // er<z/(?»'y II. 
Alphabet, AVa’V,..ar. three mouniain’Ots pas-wTiit in palc.»a. 
x8to Scott La.fyt^ A. v.xvi. Like mountain-cat who guards 
her young. Full at Fiir.Jamc’»’s throat he Nprung. 1802 Mon- 
tagu Ornijh. Diet. (1831), *,^founi.iin cock^ a n.nmc for the 
Capcrcalzic. 1699 DAMtiriH I’oy. II. 11. iv. 102 Hor.'’e'i« and 
other Animals, amongst which the ‘Mountain Cow ..isino’.t 
Temark.-tblc. 1827 Kouca2s/'>r.Ce«/r.^lwer.45Tuet.'»pir, 
or utountaincow. 1853 Ptoe.Koy.Soe. l%tn Diemen’s /.and 
n.51 5(!i}orTti)‘Mountain'dcvil. 1894 Newtos/J/c.'. 

‘.Mountain Duck, several species of Anathlx—snaX in 
New Zc.vlanJ apMiciilly applied colIiX{uiali/ to TaJorua 
SadorHotdfs (Shclit drake), 2877 — ' lit Eneycl. Brit. VII. 

1 *9sV» ThcGoldcnor*.Mountain-Eaglc..i»ihescco;uiBritI%h 
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species. 2678 Ray IFillughby's Omith. 255 The great rltd 
‘Mountain-Finch or Bramlin. 2S00 Coleridge Retpsake 5 
The foxglove. . bends beneath the up-springing lark Or moim- 
tain-finch alighting. 2867 A. L. .^dams iVafuL Xafnr.iSst 
India 283 The black-headed mountain-finch Moutifrin*UU 
hxjuaiopygia is often seen around the lake. 2859 S. hutu 
Mammals N. Amer.6js Aplocerns rw«/n/r;rT..'"iIoumain 
Goat, Mountain Sheep, White Goat, &c. 2785 G. Forster 
tx.^SparrmaiCs Voy. Cape G. Ho/e 11. 295 By the coloni>u 
it is called bergdiaas ^ . . (the ‘mountain . . hare). 1848 tr. llc^. 
meisiers Trav. Ceylon, etc. xii. 446 Tall bu.Oies of furze 
the home of a multitude of. .small mountain-hares. 1S7! 
Cassells Nat, Hist. III. 149 I’he Mountain Harc(£e;j.vi 
variabilis) or Northern Hare. 2888 Goode .Amer. Fhius 
490 This species is usually known.. in Utah as the “.Moun. 
tain Herring 2678 Rav Witlughby's Ornilh. 261 The 
•Mountain Linnet : Linaria Montana. 2874 G. Kingslev 
Notes Sport Trav. (1900) 172 note. It w.ts noia bear ue 
were after ; it was a *mounLTin lion. . .Our lion Ls the puma. 
1802 iloNTAGU Orniih. Diet. (1832), *. 1 lonntain a 

name for the Popinjay. 2883 Newton in Eneycl. Brit. 
XVI,54i/rThesO’CalIed •Mountain Mocking-bird.. i-iaform 
not very distant from Mimus. 1607 Topsell Four'/. Btasts 
687 ADor-mouse,a‘Mountain-mouse,andsuchIike. x 85 q -73 

T. R. Jones CasselCs Bk. Birds 111. 52 The ‘Mountain 

Nymphs {Oreotrochilus). 1678 R.ay Williiphbys Omith, 
205 The Rock Ouzel, or *Mountain Ouzel of <3esncr. 2894 
Newton Did. Birds 600 *Mounlain-ParroL 2884 CasscUs 
Font. Mag. Apr. 272/1 The ‘ lyre-bird ',or ‘mountain phe.a- 
sant. 1807 P. Gass Jrnl, 74 Horns of the ‘Mountain ram. 
2753 Chambers ‘Mountain-rat, the 

English name of a creature, oinerwise called the Marmolte, 
2859 Farrar y. Home xvi. 208 With all the ardour of a 
young entomologist in full chase of a little ‘mountain-ring- 
leL 2807 P. Gass yrnl, 82 We saw .'-ome ‘Mountain sheep. 
1738 Albin Nat. Hist. Birds III. 62 The ‘.Mountain Spar- 
row. Birds Australia Oreodnela 

/ww/ato, ‘Alountain Thrush,.. Colonists of V.vn Diemen's 
Land. 2886 J.T. Cunni.ngham \\xEnc)cl. XXI. 225/1 

TheCalirornian*MouPtain,orRainbo\vTrouL 18^ Morris 
Auslral Eug. 304/2 Mountain-Trout, species of6*aALr/4x. 
1882 W. F. Kirby Europ, Butterjl. «V M. (2903) Plate lii, 
Pieris Callidice.. •Mountain White Butterfly. 2S47 Gossc 
Birds Jamaica 318 These moans, heard, .while the bird U 
rarely seen, have . .given it the name of ‘Mountain Witch. 

d. In the names of plants, their fruits, etc., 
growing in elevated situations. 

Mountain arnica » mountain iolacco\ mountain 
avens, a subalpine plant, Dryas cctoPe!ala \ mountain 
balm U. S., (rt) ^ bastard balm \ {b) a trade name for Ov 
wego tea (Cent. Did, 2890) ; (c) an evergreen plant, Eriodic- 
tyon gluiittosum, also prob. E. didyma (Ibid .) ; mountain 
balsam U, S., a coniferous-tree, Abies subalpina', moun- 
tain bay, a small ornamenl.'vl tree. Cordonia pubcians, 
native of Georgia and Florida (Funk s Stand. Diet. 1S95); 
moimtain beech, » Dutclt beech, the white poplar, 
Popnlus alba\ (b) Austral., the prote.accous tree Loinatia 
longi/plia [Mottis 1698); mountain bindweed, a plant of 
theprimulaceousgenus.S't74/'aNr//<2; mountain brambles 
(iiLouDDERRv ) mountoln cabbage (tree), a West Indian 
palm tree of the genus Orcodoxa ; tmountaln calamint, 
calamiiu (cf. mountain mint ) ; mountain cherry U. S., 
a kind of cherry, Cerasus Chicasa \ mountain chick- 
weed (see quoL); mountain clover, a p-ipilionaccous 
subalpine plant, Tri/olinm montanum \ mountain coral- 
linesREiN0EeR-.M0S5; mountain cowslip, a herbaceous 
plant, nati\eof theSwissAlps! moun- 

taincranberry£/.LS‘,=sCowBERRY(Cr«f.£>/r/.);niountain 

damson, a simarubaceous tree, native of the We.Yt Indicsand 
Guiana, esp, Stmarubaglauca, native of Jamaica; Imoim- 
tain dock, WcUh sorrel, Oxyria rent/brmis (Withenng 
Brit.FiantSf^d. 3, 2796); mountain ebony, a leguminous 
tree of the genus Batthinia having dark-coloured and hard 
wood; also the wood itself; mountain fern, ana'pidioul 
fem, Nephrodiiun Ureopteris ', mountain flower, a kind 
of crane’s bill, Geranium sylvaticum ; mountain fringe 

U. S., a climbing biennial fumariaceous pUant, Adlumia 
cirrhosa ; mountain grape (tree) (see quoi.s.) ;mountain 
groundsel, the Seuecio sylvaticus\ mountain guava 

(see Guava 1); mountain beatb. a handsome encaccous 
fthrub, Menziesia taxi/olia, native of North America j moun- 
tain hemp, a species of henbane, Hvoscyamus visanus, 
native of Baluchistan ; mountain holly, an aquifohaccwu* 
tree. Nemopanthes Canatieusis, dative of North Amcric.!; 
mountain ironwort.a l.TbIaie \i\ehr\i,Sideritis montiiiia\ 
mountain larch, a kind of fir, Larix lyalii, luilnc of die 
Rocky Mounuins; mountain laurel, the North Ameri- 
can sfirub Kalmia lati/oUa \ al>o, the leaves of this plant 
u.-icd medicinally; mountain laver (see ijuol); moun- 
tain lily = Martacon; mountain liquorice, a kmd 
of trefoil, Tri/olitnn alpinum, native of Kuiope; mouti’ 
tain magnolia. Magnolia acuminata', mountain 
manchineel, a \Vc.>t. Indian sumac, Rhus Metepinm’, 
mountain mango, the fruit of certain species of Liusja, 
grown in thcWcii Indies; mountain mint t(4i) calaminif 
(b) the U. S. genus Pycnanthemum\ mountain mpss, 
the lycopodiaccous plant Selaginella selaginoidet {Britton 
& Drown Amer, Plora 1897-8); mountain parsley 
(see Parsley a); mountain pine, a dwarf a!pmc pme. 
Pinus native of Europe; mountain pluin, an 

olamccous tree, Ximenia americana, iialivc of lro|«ic.« 
America; mountain poly {>cc Poly c): mountain 
pride s=Mountaikgklen2; mountain puliqU^»ccPwuo‘J, 
mountain rice, (a) a variety of rice pown in unland 01^ 
trtct:» where irrigation is imjiossiblc (m recent Ditis.), W 
any grasi of the genus Oryzopsis', mountain rose, the 
rhod^endron ; tmountaln rose bay, li»c kalmia 
Gard. Diet. cd. 1759, ludex); mountain sulfroit, a hiu- 
ccous plant, Anthericum serotinum', mouiltaitl sand- 
wort, a caryophyllaceous plant, Arenaria gn'en.'anda'a 

(in rc<.cnt Diets.); tmountaln silcr, a kind of wll‘'w; 
mountain sorrel, Oxyria reni/ormis: mountain spi* 
dtirwott ^ mountain s.tjfron', mountain spinach “ 
Orach; mountain stone parsley,? w~..\tauuUunpori'.ty 
(.aj; mountain swccc (sec (|uot.}2 mountain 
theria procumbens', also il'» le-avo lived Ux iitfu>*wn, 
mountain tca-trec, Runzea pednneulata (Monti Ans- 
ttalEug.)\ mountain tobacco. /I r«/V.» 

x84i Bkstley ltd. 5?o •.^fou^uin Arnica,, .or I«c<^ 

jord’s bane, is an acrid siiinulanL 1796 WnHtfciNU Brd. 
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Plojits (ed. 3) II. 478 Dryas .*Mountam Avens. 

1856 Mayn'u Expos. Lex..,*Mcnintam common name 

for the Militth mclissophylum. zgox Encycl, Brit. XXXI. 
263/2 The principal trees of the Rocky Mountains ate aspen 
and.. ^mountain balsam. s-jcj'Motuif.iEK /fus6. 11. 

a6 The *Mountain-Beech is the whitest and mo^t sought 
after by the Turner. 1597 Gurarde Herbal n. ccxcui. 690 
Soldaiielltx or ^mountaine Bindweed, hath many round 
leauesspredvpon the ground. x8i8 Withering Brit.Plants 
(cd. 6) HI. 625 Rubus Chamxmonis. . .CXou^.hQxv^'^ *Moun* 
tain Bramble, Rtioi-berries. 1681 Grew Mtisoeinn 11. i. § i. 
iSi Part of the Trunk of a young “Mountain Cabbige. 
X7p6 Stkdman Su-'inani H. xvi. 23 A tree called the moun* 
tain-cabbage-lree, which is one of the palm species. C1450 
J. Metuam Wks. iK. E. T. S.) 49 Modyrwort, rwe, red 
malwys, and *calamynt mowaieyn {read mownteyn]. 1B47 
Dahlihgtos . 4 /f/er. JPeeds, etc. {i860) 117 Chtcasa. Pntuus, 
..“Mountain Cherry. 1^78 Pennant Tour in Wales (1S83) 

I. 27 The Arenarici U'ertta, or “Mountain chickweed. 
1882 W, F. Kirby Enrop. Biitterjl. .y M. (1903) Plate xxii, 
Plants. .. “Mountain Clover. 1598 Foorio, CoralUua.. 
al.^o Cor.all or “mountain coralline. 1753 Chambers Cyct. 
Supp. s. V. Hcath'inoss^ The alpine corallinedike Coral- 
hides. This is called, b5’ some, mountain Coralline. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal ii. cclxii. 640 There be diuers sorts of 
•Mouniaine Cowslips, or Beareseares. 1863 Prior 

156 Mountain Cowslip, Frimula auricula. 1814 Lunan 
Hortus yamaic. I. 521 Mountain Damson, Quassia .« 

.This tree is known in Jamaica by the name 
of “mountain damson, bitter damson, or stavewood. 1864 
Grisebach Fhra IK Itid. Isl. 7S5 Alountain-damson, Si- 
vtariiba amara. 1725 Sloase yrtHmiCiZ II. 51 “Mountain 
Ebony. This tree rises to about fifteen foot high. 1756 
P. Browne yamaica (1789) 287 .. Mountain 

Ebeny. 18x4 Lunan Hortus Jamaic. I. 278 Mountain 
Ebony. Bauhiitiij..Porrecta. Sitxtx.c)\^A. 1864 Griseoach 
Flora iV.lnd. /f/. 783 Mountain-ebony, 
and Bauhiiiia me^^alandra. 2898 Morris Austral En^, 
134/1 Both {Bauhinia Carronii and B. Hookcri\ are called 
Queensland or Mountain Ebony, 1863 Prior Plant n. 156 
“Mountain fern, Oi'eoptcris. 1853 G. Johnsto.n 

Bot. E. Bord. 48 Geraniuui sy/vatieum. The KingV- 
Hood : “Mountain-Flower. 1^6-50 A. Wood Class-bk. 
Bot. Adlnuiia cirrhosa.. .*ls\o\xx\\.^\Ti Fringe. 1756 P. 
BflOiVNE yawaica 210 Coeeohb/s 4.. .The ‘Mountain 
Grapi-Tree. iSSd Giusebach Flora IK Ind. 1 st. 783 
Alountain-grape, black, Guettarda longijiarix. Mountain- 
grape, common, Coccoloba tenuifolia. Mountaiu-grape, 
large-leaved, Coccoloba Plnmuri. i33o Encycl. Brit. Xf. 
aii/a Setucia sylvaiicus and S. vtscosus are known re- 
spectively as “mountain groundsel and stinking groundsel. 
1846-50 A. Wood Class-bk. Bot. 373 “Mountain Heath. 
1887 Bentley Man. Boi. {.ed. 5*632 f^oseyamus insanus . .is 
called “Mountatn Hemp. 1807 P. G.tss yrul. 130 'J'here is 
also a small bush . .about 6 inches high, which bears a small 
bunch of small purple berries. Some call it “mountain 
holly; the fruit is of an acid taste. 1822 Hortus An^licns 

II. 75 Sideriiis Montana, “Mountain Iron Wort. Herba- 

ceous, decumbent, liairy- X89Z in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1Q02 
Encycl. Brit. XXXI. 263/2 “Mountain larch {Larix lyallii), 
*759 Miller Card. Diet. ted. 7)5, v. KaUuia E ver-^reen Rose 
laurel .. commonly called in America “Mountain Laurel. 
1887 Bentley Man. Bot. (ed.5) 60s The leaves, under the nante 
of ' Mountain Laurel are said to he a valuable remedy in 
obstinate diarrhoea. »856 Treas. Bot., *Arountajn /aver, a 
reddisli gelatinous /I ^<2, belonging to the genus 
..growing on the sides of mountains. 1664 Evely.s* AW. 
Hort., ymte (1679) 19 Canipions or Sultans, “.Mountain 
Lillies white, red. *728 J. Gardiner tr. Rapid s Of Gar- 
dens Index, Martagon, or Mountain Lilly. 2829 Loudon 
Encycl. Plants 1x53 “Mountain liquorice. 1884 Sargent 
Rep. Forests N. Ainer. (loth Census IX) 20 Magnolia 
acuminata. .“Mountain magnolia. Ibid., 54 Rhus Meto- 
pium ..“Mountain ManchineeL i86x Bentley Moji. Bot. 
478 In Nevis and St. KitFs the three species [of C/z/jiVi] 
are known indifferently under the names of Fat Pork, 
Monkey Apple, and “Mountain or Wild Mango, x^x Sal- 
mon Syn. Med. iii. xxii. 393 Calamintha.,*Alountain-Mint, 
x865 Treas. Dot., Pycnantheniunt, the generic name of the 
Mountain Mints of the United States. 1777 Robson Brit. 
Flora 264 Lycopa.iiuni ..Prickly Wolfsclaw. 

Seeding “Alouniain-moss. 1856 MaYNe Expos. Lex.,* Moun. 

common name for ihcP/«N2/Hn////u. 18S4GRISC- 
DACH Fhra IK Ind. Isl. 786 “Mountain-plum, Xhnenia 
americana. X814 Lunan Hortus yamaic. 1. 524 “Mountain 
Pride; SpaPuIia. .Simplex. 2845*50 Mbs, Lincoln Lect. 
Bot. App. 134/2 Oryzopsis asperi/olia (“mountain rice..). 
*739 Miller Card. Diet. II., Cbantxrhadodendro't, Sweet 
“iMouniain Ro'>e. 1826 P. Pounden France 4- Italy 197 The 
rhododendron, or mountain-rose. 1838 3 Iary Howitt Birds 

Flowers, Mill'Sireant ii, Into tlie mad Mill-stream The 
mountain-ro^es fall. 1796 Withering BrB. Plants (ed. 3J 
W.yyg Anthericum serotinnui.. .“Mountain Saffron. ^1550 
Lloyd Treas. Health L v b, Syler, “montayne and Comin 
sod in wyne. 1863 Prior Plant-n. 156 “JMountain sorrel, 
Oxyria reni/ormis. 2849 Craig, “Mountain-spiderwort, the 
plant Anlhericnmserotinnm. 2829 ’Logdou E ncycl, Plants 
863 A triplex hortensis, sometimes called “mountain spinach, 
was formerly cultivated as a culinary herb. 2719 Quincy 
Lex. Physico-Mcd. (1722) 348/x “Mounlain-SJo^e-Par^ley. 
1866 Treas. Dot,, * Mountain-sweet, a Canadian name for 
Ceanothus nmeneanus. x86x Bentley Man. Bot. 5S5 .^n 
infusion of the leaves [of the Partridge Berry) is employed 
in certain parts of North America, as a substitute for China 
tea, under the name of “^lountain or Salvador Tea. 1846 
Linoley Ke^. Kinsd. "joj Arnica montana,a. Swiss herb, 
called in our gardens “Alountain Tobacco. 

Mountain ash. 

1 . The tree Pyrus (formerly Sorbus) Auctiparia, 
characterized by its delicate pinnate leaves and 
masses of bright scarlet berries. In North America 
applied to the native species, Pyt^us americana and 
P. sambiuifolia. Also Bastard Mountain ash : see 
quot. 1813. 

XS97 Gerarde Herbal iif. civ. 1290 The.. Ornns which 
also is named opeirij ficAia, or Aloutaua Fraxinus, moun- 
taine Ash. 1697 Dryden rEneid 10S7 Like a mountain 
ash [L^ «7;viK/«], whose roots are spread. Deep fix’d in earth. 
*745 P*Thomas yrnLAiuon's Voy. 36 Besides those Myrtle 


Trees, there are the Mountain-Ash..the Pepper Tree [etc.]. 
i8x2 Soxverbys En^. Bot. XXXIU. 2331 PymspinnatiJieUt. 
Bastard Mountain Ash. 2845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Lect. Bot. 
App. 172 Sorbus 07 //<>r 2 Vxz;/x 2 (mountain ash..). 1875 Encycl. 
Brit. ll. 680/3 Pear trees are sometimes grafted on the 
mountain ash. . . 

2 . a. diaL\ b. -^/Lr/ra/. (see quots.) 

2871 ScoU. NaturMist 1 . 54 In Inverness-shire, the .Aspen 
{Popnlus tremula) is known as the Mountain, or Quaking, 
Ash. 1898 Morris T^x/r/ro/ Eng-. 304/t Mountain. Ash, a 
name applied to vxurious Eucalypts, and to the tree Alphi- 
ionia excelsa, Reiss. 

Mountailied (niau*ntend), ypL a, poet. rare. 
[f. ^mountain vb. (f. Mountain sbf) + -kdL] 

1 . Stationed upon a mountain ; elevated, lofty. 

1628 Feltham /iCJo/sTM I. iL 5 In high and mountain’d 
Fortunes resolution Ls necessary, to insafe vs fiom the., 
wylesof prosperity. ..In the wane of Fortune, Resolution Is 
likewise necessary, to (etc). 1818 Keats Endyin, 11. 197 
Like old Deucalion mountamM o’er the flood. 

f 2. Heaped * moontain high *. Obs. 

16^ H. Vaughan Silex Scint. 1. Storm i. Yet have I., 
hoyling stremes th.Tt rave With the same curling force, and 
hisse, As doth the mountain’d wave. 2748 J. Brows Ess. 
Satire 302 When Giant-Vice and Irreligion rise On moun- 
tain’d falsehoods to invade the skies. 2762-9 Falconer 
Shipwr. 111. 492 Now no more a-lce Her trembling side 
could bear the mountain'd sea. 

3 . t u. Obstructed by mountains {obs.). b. Con- 
taining mountains. 

2655 H. Vaughan Silex Scint. i. Regeneration if, My 
walke a monstrous, mountain’d thing, Rough-cast with rocks 
and snow. 1820 Keats Hyperhn it. 123 Such noise is like 
the roar of bleak-grown pines : Which, when it ceases in this 
mountain’d world. No other sound succeeds; but ceasing 
here, among these fallen [etc.]. 

lUorUltailieer (manntenlo-j'). Also 7 'ier, 
-tanier, -taneer, -tineer. [f. Mountain + -eee. 

Cr. MooNTAiNEa and OF. titanta^ucr^ tuontaznUr adj., 
mountain-dwelling.) 

1 . A native of or dweller amongst mountains. 

Also alirib. as adj. 1 

1610 Shaks. Temp, nu uL 44 When wee were Boyes Who 
would beleeuc that there were Mountayneeres, Dew-Iapt 
tetc.l. 1625 Tuke Cone. Holy Eucharist 6 That Moun- 
tineer, Michah of Ephraim. 2630 Drayton E/j j/nwx I 

Nymphal ii. 10 This Cleon wasa Mountaineer. 2678 R. L' Es- 
trange Seneca^s A/or., Happy Life xvii. (1696; 268 The 
Mountanier makes the best Soldier. 2725 De Foe Voy. 
round tParld (1840) 277 We saw several huts of the moun- 
taineer inhabitants. 2822 Byron Two Foscari 111. i, The 
longing sorrow Of the sad mountaineer when far away. 
2879 Chr G. Rosseiti Seek .5- F.ux The Alountalneer is 
characteristically haidy,..a lover ot freedom, a patrioL 

2 . A member of ihtt ‘Mouniain’ (seeMouNTAiNd). 

2802 Sketch 0/ Paris II. InL 197 l*he montagnards or 

mountaineers, that Is, tho^e monsters who were always 
thir^ting for blood. 2827^ Scott Napoleon Introd., Wks. 
1^0 IX. 263 The Mountaineers, his former associates. 

0. One skilled or occupied in mountain climbing. 

2860 Tyndall Glac. i. xvt. 116 , 1 had improved as a moun- 
taineer since my ascent of Mont Blanc. 2872 Jenkinson 
Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 221 The experienced mountaineer 
may have a rough and romantic walk by descending along 
the side of the Comb Gill ravine.^ 

Hence Mountainee’r v. intr., to be a mountain 
climber; usually in vbl. sb. and///, a. 

1803 Southey Lett. (1856) I, 247 My mountaineering re- 
collections are to come in the next book. 2862 Tyndall 
{title), Mountaineering in i86i. 2B90 Dickens' Diet. Lend. 
23/2 The mountaineering qualification of the club is a severe 
one. 1892 C. T. Dent Atountainecring iL 61 Those who 
mountaineer in regions where the heights are undetermined 
must not depend on aneroids alone. 2897 Mary Kingsley 
IK Africa 582 , 1 wLh i had got the mountaineering spirit. 

+ 3 KCoTUitaijier. Obs. [f. Mountain + er^: 
cf. Mount.uneeb.] Moont.mneer I. 

1598 Le Roy Aristotle's Polit. v, 267 For the Mountainers 
were Democraticall; those of the champion countrey, Oli- 
garchical, 1692 Bf-ntley Boyle Lect. uL 96 Being illiterate 
Rustics, as Mountainers always are. 

Mountainet, -ette (mounlene-t). [a. F. 
montagnettc, dim. of montagne moimtain.] A 
small mountain; a hillock, mound. Alsoy^. 

a 2586 Sidney Afcadta 1. (1590) 60 b. Her breasts (which 
sweetly rase vp like two faire Mountalnets in the pleasaunt 
vale of 'Tempe), C2586 Ctess Pembroke Pj.LXvni.vi, This 
mountainett..doth God desire. « 1603 T, Cartwright C**?/*- 
fut.Rhcm.N, 7 '.(i 6 i 8 ) 86 He hath cast down many-.moun- 
t.atnes and mountamets. 1859 Singleton VirgUW. 2x8 And 
work with Share Rutulian mountainetsf/I^/Lvii. 798 collis\. 
2892 S. K. Hole Mem,2-i^The most perfect of rock-gardens, 
a natural conjunction of mountaineltes and streamlets. 

IVEountain flasc. 

1 . A name for various plants, a. -Mill-moun- 
tain. b. The centaury, Erythraca CetHattrittin 
(Cumberland Gloss. 1878). c. Quaking-grass, 
Driza media, d. The com spurry, Spergitla 
arvensis (Miss Jackson Shropshin Wordbook, 
1S79). e. Polygala Senega. 

1718 Quincy Comp. Disp. 186 Mountain Flax. — This is 
own’d in Medicine only by the ojmmon People. 2788 W. 
Marshall Yorks. 11 . 129 Mountain flax— 7 /«aw cathar- 
//Vrnwx— purging flax. 2845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Lect. Bat. 
App. 144/2 Polygala senega (seneca snake-root, mountain- 
flax). 1871 Scott. Naturalist 1 . 54 In Kirkcudbrightshire, 
the (Quaking Grass {Brizdi b called Mountatn Flax. 

2. A kind of asbestos; = Amianthus i, 

xSo7 Aikin Diet. Chetn. 4- Afin. I. 207 Amianlh or Moun- 
tain Flax. 2856 A. Faulkner Diet. Comm. Terms 6. 

Mountain-green. [After G. derggnhi.'^ 

1 . H/ii:. t a. = Mai,achite. Obs. 


1727-52 Chambers Cyet. a- v. Green, Mountain Green.. is 
a sort of greenish powder found . . among the mountains of 
Kernausent, Hungary*. 2836-41 Brands Chem. (ed. 5) 825 
The pulverulent variety (of malachite) has been termed 
chrysocoda and mountain-green. 
b. Glauconite or green eartb, 

1822 Cleaveland Geol. I. 445 Green Earth.. is em- 

ployed as a pigment, and sometimes called mountain green. 

2 . As tbe name of a colour. Also aii/. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Alin, (ed. 2) I. 389 Mountain green 
horn.stone is often debased, apparently by green earth. 
2807 AiKtN Diet. Chem. 4* Atm. I. 541 Green Earth... The 
colour of this mineral is celandine green , . passing into 
mountain and blackish-green, 2835 Penny CycL IV. 336/2 
Various shades of sky-blue or mountaln gieen. 

3 . A handsome simarubaceoiis plant, Spathelia 
simplex, native of the West Indies. 

1864 Grisebach Fhra W. Ind. Isl. 786. 

Mountainier, obs. form of Mounwiseeb. - 
t Mountainist. Obs. rare. [f. Mount.mn + 
-1ST.] = Mountaineer i. 

1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. n. x, (1635) 174 Bodin 
, seemes to make a Harmony and Concent betwLxt the North- 
erne man and the Mountainist. 

tMou'ntainly, a. Obs. [f. Mountain + -lyL] 
Mountainous, hilly. 

1603 0‘xy.nPembrokeshirc^iB<^i)6iThQ. Causes whie these 
mountenlie partes doe vse this tillinge of oates, .are diverse: 

Mountainous (moinnenos), a. Also 4-5 
mounteynoua, 7 -aynous, -aignous, mon- 
tanous, 7-8 moun tan ous. [a. F. tnoiilagncux 
( = Sp. montanoso, Pg. monlanhoio, It. moniagnoso) 
popular L. ^montdnidsiis mountainous, f. *mon- 
tdnia, *montdtiea Mountain : see -ous.] 
fl. Situated in ibe mountains. Obs, rare. 
rt 1430 ^mounteynous [in several MSS. of IKycitf's Bible, 
Jer. xvii. 26, xxxiiL 13, where the MSS. followed by the 
editors have mountuous, mountcxoous\. a 2649 Dru.m.m. of 
Hawth. Itene Wks. (1711) 171 The eccho's, so often re- 
doubled and multiplied amongst mountanous concavities. 

2 . Characterized by mountains; abounding in 
mountains; of the nature of a mountain. 

1602 R. Johnson Kingd. fy Commw. (1603) 4 Those coun- 
trie.':, whereof one part is plaine and fruitefull, and the other 
mouniaynous and barren. 2687^ A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's 
7'rav. I. 11 Ihis little Isle .. is .. almost all cultivated, 
tliough it be mountanous. 2737 Whiston yosephus, Anliq. 
V. i. § 18 (1834) 231/2 'ihe mountainous parts of Canaan. 
2846 AI^Culloch Acc. Brit. EmpiretyZifi i. 275 The greater 
part of the surface is mountainous. 

3 . Resembling a moumain or mountains; huge, 
enormous. Now rare. 

2607 Shake. Cor. 11. iii. 127 The Dust on antique Time 
would lye vnswept, And mountainous Error be too highly 
heapt, For Truth to o’re-peere. 1642 Milton Animeuiv. 
Wks. 1832 HL 2x5 Hee may perhaps delight the eyes of 
some with bis Imge and mountainous Bulk. 2678 J. Phil* 
ms Tax-ernicr's Trav., India 11. 11. iv. 214 The Raja., 
made him mountainous promises to noeffect. 2740 Fielding 
Tom yones v, viii, 'I’he two mountainous cheek-bones of 
the house-keeper. 2768 J. Byron Aa^v*. Pafngonut (ed. a) 
20 However, a mountainous sea hove her off. 2822 Scott 
Pirate xl, Mordaunt. .placed her upon the summit of her 
mountainous saddle. 2889 Ruskin Prxterita III. 282 The 
white edges of ihe mountainous cloud.s. 

t 4 . Inhabiting mountains ; dwelling in inacces- 
sible moimtain regions; hence, barbaious. Obs. 

1623 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) ^89 This wilde Moun- 
lainou.s people. 2625 Bacon Ep., Viciss. Things (Arb.) 569 
The Remnant of People, which hap to be rcserued, are 
commonly Ignorant and i^Iountanous People, that can giue 
no Account, of the Time pasL 2703 Savage Lett. Antienis 
cxiv. 283 The JNfouniainous People no sooner saw me,., than 
they cry’d out. 

f 6. Derived from or owing characteristics to 
mountains. Ohs. 

1683 Pettus FUta Alin. i. 287^ Others say, That the 
Goslarish CalaminarLs brings more Increase than the moun- 
tanous Calaminaiis. 2799 R. Warner Walk (xSoo) 45 The 
yew, the ash, and other mountainous trees. z8ox Anna 
Seward Lett. (1811) V. 387 The pure galev, mountainou^ 
and maritime, whicli blow around your delightful retreaL 
Hence Mou'ntainously rn/z/., ZiToa’ntaixiotisness. 
z6i2 Drayton xv. 31 ChiItern..mountainously 

hie, i7i6 Brerewood Z)/xc. Lirnrwxwg (J.), Armenia is so 
called fromtheniountainousnessof it. 1^5 Jane Robinson 
Whitehall 1. 354 The waves mountainoudy rolling. 1854 
Chamb. yrnl. JI. 161 Even in the quality of mountainous- 
ness. .some parts are strikingly unlike otliers. 

imOTLlltain side. The sloping surface of a 
mountain below the summit. 

ci35o5'A yohn 53310 Horstm. Altengl. Leg.{iZZt) 4 X By 
a mountayne syide [.'ai dwelcL c 1460 Toivneley Aiysl. viiu 
98 Now am I sett to kepe, vndcr thys moniayn syde. By- 
shope lettjT shepe. 1697 Dryden fEneid 1.120 He,, 
hurld against the Mountain side Hb quiv’ring Spear. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xviii. 123 We went along the moun- 
tain-side for a time. 

Mountain snow. 

1 . Snow lying white on the mountains. 

1592 Shaks. Ke/utjr Ad. 750 As mountain snow melts with 
the midday sonne. 1602 — Ham. iv. v. 35 While his Shrow'd 
as the lilountaine Snow. 1845 Isla/ord x6 Her 

brow was like a wreath of mountain-snow. 

2 . (See quot.) j 

2878 Abney Photogr. (i88i) 234 Barium sulphate, knoum 
a.s ‘ Mountain snow '. 

3 . U.S. The plant Euphorbia inarginata. 

1897-8 Britton & Brown Amer. Flora. 

Mountainward (maumtenw^id), a. and adv, 

£f. Mountain •*'-waiu>.] a. adj. Directed towards 



MOUKTAIirr. . . 


MOUNTEB, 


mountiins. b. adv. In the direction of mountains. 
Mountainwards. 

I3n .Muuic Brit. Birds (1B41) II. Eo Mountainward they 
appSich. iSSs Centmy Mtff. XXIX. 839 Tenanted by 
Ihe moat advanced seuler mountainwards in the Yaktma 
Valley. 1898 Sd. Monthly LIII. 792 Mountainward 
tourists need ihcir water Loots. 

Mouiltaiiiy (mau*nuni), a, ?Now Attglo^ 
Irish. Also 7 -any. [f. Modntain + -v.] a. 
Having: mountains or hills, b. Belonging to or 
dwelling in the mountains. 

3613 PeacifAS (1614) 37p To be conueied to 

Zalga, a stroll" mountainy place. 1637 T. Morton* 

Canann (1833) 122 The Massachusetts. .is a very bcautifull 
I.and, not mountany nor incHninge to mountany. 1744 A. 
Donas Hiidsoti's Bay 140 In LaL 44® 30' it \va.s mountainy. 
and full of Silver Mines. 1780 A. Young Tour Irel. {1887) 
65 Crossed an immense mountainy bog. 1825 T. C Cuoker 
Tairy Le^. (new ed.) 357 He rented a small mountainy 
farm. x83t Miss Laffas in .Macnt. XLIV. 386 The 
mountainy people brought down but little [butter]. 

Mountan, obs. form of MoM’in. 
f ULon'ntafJlce. Ohs. Forms: 3-4 moun- 
taunce, 4 -touns, 4-5 mo(u)ntance, 5 moun- 
tans(e), mowntans, -ance, -aunse. [a. OF. 
viontance^ f. mouter to rise: see Mount v. and 
-ANCE.] Amount, value. 

^1290 S. En^.Lfs. I. 384/2^ pe sike Men alle..lel^en 
|>arc..l)c mountaunce of half a tide. 1303 R. Brus.se 
Bynno 5768 And withholde perof no kyngj pe mountouns of 
a ferjjyng. r 1386 Chaucer Manciples T. 151 Noght worth 
to ihcc in comparivon 'I'he montance of a gnat, c 2485 E. E, 
Misc. (Warton Club) 85 Sallc-peter the mowniance of the 
jolkc of an egge. 

Mountaneer, -ier, obs. var. ff. Mountaineer. 
ATountanoua, obs. variant of Mountainous. 
tMouixtautjfl. and Ohs. [a. F. 
pr. pple. of inontcr Mount ».] 

A. sb. Asirol, Ascendant. 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret.^ Gov. Lordsh. 112 pe mouniant, 
or pc vpipryngand. 

B. adj. .Mounting, rising. 

1525^ Ld. Berners Erohs. 11. 658 They cau<»ed him to 
have, in ready money, mountance to the somme of thyrty 
tiiousande pound>J. 1^7 Shaks. Tunon iv. itu 135 Hold vp 
you Sluts Vour Aprons mountant; you’re not Oaih.able, 
Although I know you’l sweare. 2625 C. Brooke On Sir 
A. ChichesUr Poems (1872) 222 That fyre shall make hym 
mouniant, and aspire A radiant light. 281a W. Tennant 
AnsUr F. w, Ixiv, Tumblers. .mouniant from the scaffolds 
planks, Kick with their whirling heels the clouds on high. 

KCountant (mau*nlant), sbl~ [f. Mount sb. + 
-ant 1 , after F, montant\ see prec.] An adhesive 
substance with which to mount photographs, etc, 
i38$ Queen LXXX. 538 Several mountants are daily em- 
ployee], such as common glue, gum. and clear starch paste. 
1893 Thotogr. Ann. II. 956 Any gelatine mountant. 

Mountany, obs. form of Mountainy. 
Mountayne, obs. form of Muntin. 
Mountbanko, obs. form of Mountebank. 
t Mount cent. Obs. Also 6-7 mount sant, 7 
mount saint, mounte cent. [Of obscure origin. 
The evidence of the first quot, suggests connexion 
with Cent-, Sp. de/ita hundred ; the first element 
may be connected with Mount v. in the sense * to 
amount*.] A card game resembling piquet. 

2595 M1N.SIIEU .5*^. Dict.t Dialogues 25, L. Let vs pl.iy at 
Lo.tdam. M. It is a play of much patience.. .Z,. At mount 
.saiu [Sp. ft /iJi c/V//A>r]. M. It makes my head to be In a 
bwounc to be alwaics counting. 1607 T, Cocks Diary 
17 Apr. (ipoi) 4 Wonne at mounte cent 4d and vyed ruffe. 
x6to Ihhf. 21 June 100 Lost at mountcent xijd. 2608 
MaciiinD«/«^ Knt. iv, H 3b,(?//r. Come.., here are cards. .. 
Phi.. .At what game will your ^iaie^ty playV Quo. At 
mountsaiiU. 2609 .Markham Famous Unare(iS6S) 34 Were 
it Mount cent, Prirucro, or at chcsNC. a 163s Sik F. .Moore 
Reports (i633) 776 .\ctioa sur Ic casc..p[ourl luy di»ceaver 
al cards, al un game le mouut.sant. 

' IVIOIluteliailk (muu'nlfba.'qk), sb. Forms : 6 
mouutarbanok, mountbunko, mountobanoko, 

6- 7 mountabauko, •ibanfo)k(o, 7 raountabanko, 
-obaiiqua, -obanefk, moutabanko, -oban'o)k0, 
-obank, Sc. muntibank, (raontibanchi //.), 
monta-banko, inowntibanok, 8 mountabauok, 

7- mountebank, [ail. It. tncntambanco, tiioiilitii- 
b.uic.’, CDiilracled form of the older moitla.in banco 
(l-'liirii)),lit.‘mount-oii-heiicIi’(u;i;«/irimpcr.ativeof 
tnontarc Mount v., banco bench). Cf. S.vltimu.\nco. 

Klyrio 1593 elves nicnt.iB in iaatcoiVa, Mo mount on .a 
bcndi ■) * to nlaie the inountib.intc'. Godefr. has one in* 
stance of OK. iiicHt£iti.inc-jue. and Sherwood 1633 gives K. 
wsnUdanc l\\c rendertne of Mou-uTnasSK.! 

L All itinerant rjuaek- who fiom an elev.ated 
plalfotm appcalctl to his audience by means of 
Stories, tricks, jujiulino, and the like, in which he 
w.ii often assisted hy .a professional clown or fool. 

1577 isce 6 hclowj. ,1 1585 SiDsr.v W7G/. Boctry (Arh.) 6t 
Pi>ctv..n(c nlmoNt in us good reputation, as the Mounii- 
lutick^ at Vcuicc, X603 Bacon .-{dv. Ltam.xx. x. § 2. 39 
Mt-n..will often prcfcnc a Mounlal>ankc or Witch, l>cforc a 
le.nnied Pludil.TU. 1^3 (11 . SiulukI .y 3 

K )Osj Will now examine this new Itook, it will appear like 
a mountebank’s LalL 2714 Gay .Kh/ph, li'V.v S.it. S\ The 
(iiovinteuank now trcadis the stage, and .veils Hi« pill<» his 
Isalsamt.and hisa-uc -i>clls. 1871 Kossum 
yoa A )xKir painted uumntcbank was pla)ing tricKs and 
shouting in a cronJ, 

attrd, X713 isuuT Frenzy e/y, Dennis Wks. 1755 III, U 
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247 He hath told others., that he had seenmeupon a mounte- 
bank stage in Moorfields. 

2 . An impudent pretender to skill or know- 
ledge, a charlatan ; one who resorts to degrading 
means to obtain notoriety. So lo play the mounte^ 
bank. 

2589 Nasue PasguilPs Counter-C. A xij b, To discredite 
the Phisitions of their soules vnto them, and to suffer euerle 
Martin and Itlounte-bancke to practise on tiicm. x6xo 
Boys Expos. Dom. Epist, pc Gosp. Wk.s. (1622) xn He that 
will not be a mountaine in Chnsts way, must not bee a 
mount'banke of his owne vcrtuc. 1624 Wotton in Relig. 
(1672) 545 Upon the Design you must play the Alountebank. 
And tell the Duke, that letc.]. a 1704 T. Brown Tivo 
Oxford Schol, Wks. 1730 I. 2 Nature nas fitted me pretty 
well to beoneof these gbdiy Mountebanks. 28x7 (poLERinoE 
* Blessed are ye* The Mountebanks and Zanies of Pa- 
triotism. 2877 Mrs. Forrester Miguon I. 33 One can 
hardly wonder at the women when the men make such 

a. vses and mountebanks of themselves. 

1 3 . ^ Mountebankeuy. Obs. ' 

2638 Piitit. Cottf viL (1657) 154 O Devillisli Mountehanke ! 
by which Spiritual kind of Cosenage many are perswaded. 
igxz Df. Foe P/a^rte /t/sd) 277 As foe Quackery artef 
Mountebank, of which the Town was so full [etc.]. 

4 . The short-tailed African kite. Helot arstts 
ccaudaltts {Cent. Diet. 1890). 

6. appositive, (quasi-jt|{f.) That is a mountebank; 
characteristic of a mountekink. 

2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. ixx These Mount-bank 
Chirui gian.s. 1614 l.f.TU4\iS Falconry To Rdr.^ 1 could baue 
v.sed a more mountebanque preface. 1853 Gladstone U/r/rf/. 
IV. ii. 141 Theatrical, not to say charlatan and mountebank, 
politics. 

6 . Comb. 

2577 St.^nyhurst Descr. Irel. li-^ 8/2 in Holinshed^ He 
shouide haue gone shotfree wdth his complices, and haue 
made In Mouitterbanckwyse themosthecouldeof hiswares, 
2654 Whitlock Z<»ii/i)w//Vt46 How easily might 1 here digre.sse 
in Satyre against Mountcbanck-maklng Patients. 2727 De 
F oE.SjTr.il//i^KM.iiL (1840)68 'J'hey were counted the best and 
wisest men, who, mountebank like, could show most tricks. 

Hence lUou’ntebanlrish. rz., woithy of a mounte- 
bank. lAoa'ntehankism, the practice or method 
of a mountebank, f Mon'ntebankly adv.^ after 
tJic manner of a mountebank. 

2629 PuRCiiAS Aficrocosntus Iviii. 562 Nature, by some 
Naturalists hath beene too Mounte-bankly magnified. 1653 
R. Sanders Rhyshgsu 50 An inclination to all sorts of 
Cheaieiies and ^foulUeballkism. 1660 HowELL/*ar^'ZiV«»2/j 
S7 A Saturnian Merchant.. whom.. for som Hocos.pocos 
and Mouncebankish tricks I transformed to a Fox. 1882 
Society tOcX. 14/2 If he is.. able to stem the tide of musical 
jnountebankism rampant at another series of. .concerts, 

Mou’ntebank, v. [f. Moukteuank sb.] 

1 1 . /fans. To prevail over (a person) by ‘mounte- 
bank’ persu.ision. Obs. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. m. 11.132 lie Mountehanke their Loue.i, 
Cogge tlieir Hearts from them, and come home belouM Of 
all the '1 fades in Rome. 2703 Db For Reform. Afanners 
t. 124 With Eloquence endu’d To Mountebank the listning 
Multitude. 

1 2 . To introduce by mountebank persuasions ; 
to transform by mountebank trickery. Obs. 

1647 Ward St’mp, Cobltr 2 Men of Paracelsian parts. .are 
fittest to Mountebanke his [Satan’s] Chtnilbtr^ into sicke 
Churches and wcake ludgements. 1703 Dc VoE Reform. 
Planners 1. 316 The w’onUring Bubbles stand amaz'd to see 
Their Money Mountebank'd to Mercury. 

3 . To play the mountebank. Usually wiih rV. 

18x4 Byron Let. to Moore g Apr., I.. will mountebank it 

no longer, 1848 Kingsley Trag. 11. v, Say if 'tis 

w'ise to.. mountebank ittn the public ways Till she becomes 
a jest? 1883 Stevenson New Arab. Nts. (1884; 302, I find 
you mountebanking in a public c.arc. 

Hence Mou'ntebaskins ybl. sb. and ppl. a, 

2603 Marston Ant,. y Mel. Induct., Wks. 1856 I. 2, I play 
BaUirdo, a wcaUliie mountbaiiking burcom.'i.^o’s heirc of 
Venice, tyos Dyet of Poland 17 Tlie Quacking, Mounte- 
banking Tool of State.- 2860 Thackeray Round. Papers^ 
pe JuvenUitc n Do not .suppose 1 am going, .to indulge 
ill moralities about buffoons, .and mountcGanking. 

SXoautebanlcery (raau-mi'baiQksri). [f. os 
pro;. 1- -EiiV.] Action, or an act, which bespc.-iks 
or characterizes a mountebank. 

x6x8 Sir R. Nauston in Fortescue Papers \CamdtTi) 71 
For giving no eiLsier way to iheyr mouniebanquerlcs. 2677 
GiLns DemofioLi\Zf>i) 421 When 1 have sometitne observed 
a mountcb.aiik . .giving excessive commendations of a trivnil 
medicine, .it hath put me in mind of this .spiritual niountc- 
bankcry of the devil. 1845 MedUo'Chirurg. Rev. Apr. 370 
Onr author U too acute to believe in any of the mounte- 

b. 'inkcric.s. .of ihi-» ‘forlorn thing* \t.e. mcsinerUin], 1887 
Rat. Rev. 16 July 72/1 The kind of inoumcbaukcry whicn 
I1.TS carried many a man into power in France. 

Mounta cent, v.iriaiu of Mount cent. 
Mounted {roauiilcdJ^rT. [f. Mount z/. + -ed 
I. Of materinl things : Elevated or piled up like 
a mountain. Now rare. 

. 25^ Stanviiurst jEneis 11. (Arb.) 69 Lucifer owipe.ik- 
ing in iljis of mounted hil Ida On draiMi thee dawning. 
16x4 Sir .V. Gorges tr. I.ucan 1. 26 The stilled maine Re- 
cLiiincs her mounted waues agaiuc. 2859 G. Meredith 
A’. P'ezvrcl xix. Al the farthest bourne of mounted eastern 
cloud, the hcraid.s of the sun Uy rosy fingers. 
t 2 . Klcvaleti in situation, Alsoyf;*; Obs. 
x6oi ? Mau-stu.s P.xsguit ff Nath, i, 115 WIkh’s wealth 
without rc:({/cc( .and xnounicd place? «x 1645 Haihncto.v 
Rurv. M'orc, in If’orc. Hist.Soc. Proc. IL 271 De-wrendinge 
from the mounted Pxioryesof Malucrne..! come to HanJy 
Casiele. 

t b. Elcv.'iled oa a platform or stage. Obs, 


1633 in Kennclt tr. £»-«w.OTiJ>/A.W3b,Whnc mounted 
.\ndrews, bawdy, bold, and loud, Like Cocks, alarum all the 
drowsie Crowd, 

3. Seatcil on the back of a horse or other animal 
Also, of soldiers : zlppointed to serve on horse- 
back. Mounled infantry, rijlcs (see qnots ). 

In recent use taid also of the rider of a bici'cle or trierx'- 

1508 Babket Thcor. If'.trrcs 141 'Ihcse mounled p»pS 
ought to iiaue some skill in disea>c.s of horses. 1799 Ituir, 
^ Reg. Cavalry 270 In pa-S-sing on fool, all mounted 
officers arc in front of the regiment, except the adjutant. 
2883 Anny 6* A'avy A/ag. May 19 The ideal Mounted In- 
fantry is, what the name implies infantry soldiers mount^ 
on horseback for the purpase of enabling them to get with 
celerity from one position to another. 2902 Empire Rev. I. 
375 While .Mounted Infantry .arc footmen trained for n'ur^ 
poses of mobility to ride a horse or bicycle, Mounted Rifles 
are horsemen trained to fight on foot. 

b. 01 evolutions, etc. : Pcrfoimed on horseback. 


• 3883 Daily News 32 Aug. 6 '6 A scries of mounted con- 
tests promoted for the entertainment of the garrison. 

‘ 4 . Set up or adjusted lor use ; placed on a stand 
orsuppoit; fitted. 


1693 Sir W. Hope Fencing-Masier (ed. 2t 161 A ucll 
mounted sword, which is light^ before the Hand.. .If the 
Hilt conircpoise the Blade, it Is well mounted, oihcrkvlse 
not, 1854 Faibholt Terms Art^ .Motmtedy%f:c.\x\tA 
to a mount. ^ A term applied to a prim or drawing fastened 
upon mounting-paper or card-board. 2855 Horitiss Organ 
222 The Mounled Cornet is a Compound-stop, consisting 
u.sually of 5 ranks of pipes, made to a very large bcale, 
2879 CasselCs Techn. Educ. IV. 12^1 'J'hc stuffed animals 
and mounled skeletons, xgoo Daily News x June 2^7 A 
fine five-inch equatorially mounled aNtronomical telescope. 

5 . Mil. Of cannon : Set up for use. Of a fdit, 
a ship, etc.; FurnUhed {with cannon). 

1639 Baillie In \loyd Zion's Floivers [iZ'ss) IiUrod.4sOur 
Hill was garnished, .with our mounted canon. 2769 Fal- 
coner Diet. Aliirine (2780), Afountedf the stale of being 
armed.. with a certain number of cannon; expressed of a 
vessel of war. 1820 Marry at F. Mildmay iY,The quarter- 
deck guns all adrift, and not even mounted. 

6. I/er. a. Of a horse ; Bearing a rider, b. Of 
a cross or the like : Set upon graces or degrees. 

2838-40 Berry Encycl. Herald, I. 

t lyiountee. Mil. Ohs. Jn 5 mownteo. [a. 
F. inontce : sec Mounty,] (See quot.) 

242s Stat. lien, V in Upton De Studio Milit. iv, (1654) 
237 Volumus. .quod nuIIus..clamorcs vcl lurkuioncs facere 
audeat, quibus nos vcl excercitum nostrum turbari coiulngat 
quovismodo. Et specialiter ilium clamorem, queni Mown- 
tec appellamus. 2702 in CoivePs Interpr. (ed. Kennett), 
Alowntee^ an Out-cry or Alarm to mount, and make some 
speedy Expedition,- 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Alonnttti 
or Mownlee, 

.Mountee, -teer, obs. ft. Mounty, *Monteko. 
3 VIouDtein(e, -elet, obs. ff. Mountain, -lkt. 
Mounten, obs. form of Mountain. 
t IVIOTUiteixaiice* Obs. Forms: 3-4mouto- 
nance, 4-6 inouuteuaunco, 5 mowntenawnco, 
-awns, 5-7 mountenance. [App. a coriuplion 
of Mountance, assiinilaled to inaiutcuauce.l 
Amount in c.\lent, quantity, or v.alue. 

a 2300 Cursor Al. 29x66 |>ai tal ciher for |»air_ foly bren in 
be ficr of pui-gatori, to |>c montcnance o pat plight, agh fur 
pat sin was here to right. 2387-8 '1'. UsK Test. Love t. ix. 
(Skeat) 49 As farre in a moment, .“is in mounlenauiicc of ten 
\Vinler. ^2420 Liber Cocorum (186a) 26 'J'akc powder po 
mounlenauiicc of a pownde. 2579 Baker Guydon s Quest. 
Chirurg. 30 The gaulc..conleyncth pcradvcnlurc a gliaxe 
ful, or inc inounicnaunce of aViole. 1674 Josselys > <y‘. 
New Eng, 130 They salisfic themselves with a sinall 
quantity of meal,.. which taken to the niountcuancc of a 
Bean would satisfic both thii^l and hunger. 

• b. Total quantity, mass. 

2625 Crooke 35 The third Region conipre- 

hendeth the Muscles, Membranes, I>oiic.s, and in a wofu,aii 
the Moles or mountenance of the body. ^ . , 

t llffoTlxiteiiesse* Obs. rare, [?Corntplion ol 
Mountance, as ii f. Mount v, + -ness.] = pr^c. 

i.*24xo Chran. Vilod. 2378 pi< iw.Tyllc y-bordryd abouy 
was W» p.tllc pc mounicnessc ofc ban hondbrcdc. cv^so^t* 
Etheldrcd 8 in Horsini. Altengl, Leg, 42881) 283 yc iiiouii- 
tencs>e of two and thrctly full jere. 

Mountenoua, obs. form of Mountainous. 

•p Mou'nter Obs, rare* Also 6 mowuter. 
[? var. of Mounturi:. (Cf. provincial F. inonture 
cattle on a farm (Godefr,).] ? A portion of the 
chattels of a deceased tenant wliich was due by 
feudal custom to the lord ; cf. Hehiot. 

C2SOO in 1. S. Lcad.iin Star Chambtr Casp (i9®J' 
■The scid Eric owglit to haue by deih of hw 
mownicr and a hcryoli. Ibid. 104 For part 
hcrioues or mownlcrs the scId Eric tokc vj Oxen and a no 

Mounter “ (mou'niPi). y. Mount + 0 

ht vatious senses oS this viih. 


1 . gen. One who ascends. . 

2609 Bible (Douay) Deut. xxxill. 36 'I'he mowntcr ot 

heaven 14 thy helper. 2637 DwAYroN Aglucourt, ***-. , ? 
And though they to the earth were ihroune, 2ct ;/ 

they regain'd their owne, ..They were two Ga!l.tnt.Mouni«r^ 

2837 Hooi> Monkey Mapyrwx^ He uent above— a >oIiur> 
mounter Up gloomy stair*. ^ ^ e i 

2 . One wnos-c nu>inc>s it is to mount, fit, or set 
(.'HiYiIring) in place or order. 

\y\y Gentl. Alag. loi Stuk-maker, flint-maker, nnd 10 wal- 
ler or 5ac«cr toeciher. 2863 Reader 7^ Jah, fof Aonnu^ 
but practice.. will in-Ae any one a good mounter [of 
scope slide.). 1831 fut/r. Census CteUs (liSp y> 

•Making (Uaiheri:.. Gilder, .Mounter. 18S4 L.O. W. 
ICorkslu'P RfceiplsSKS. iiL ly/a After the chaser lu* 



MOUNTFLASCOH, 

his work, the piece returns to the mounter, who definitively 
iccures the elements of the pieces in their places. 

3 . (See quot.) 

x8i2 J. _H. Vaux Flash Dict.^ Mounter^ a man who lives 
by mounting, or perjury, who is always ready for a guinea 
or two to swear whatever is proposed to him. 

Mountera, -re, -ro, obs. forms of Montero 
M ounteyn, obs, form of Mountain. 
li Mountflascon. Obs, [ad. It. Monte Mas- 
conetfingWihadj/iounih Jblask bj'Bokenham 1447).] 
A wine produced at Monte I'iascone in Italy. 

1566 Drant Horace^ Sat. u. iv. H j, If thou wilte purge 
mounieflascon wynes..Set them abrode in open ay re. 

MoiJiitiban(c)k(e, obs. forms of Mountebank. 
Moimtie, variant of Mounxy Obs, 
Mountineer, obs. form of Mountaineer, 

(maumlig), vhl, sb, [f. Mount v. 

-h -INOl.J 

1 . The action of the verb Mount in various senses. 

<rx44o Praut^. Parv. 347/1 Slowntynge, or steynynge 

{tiCyS. styynge), ascensus, 15x5 Acc. Ld, Treas. Scot/. Y. 
17 To pas. .to Glasgw, for the stokking, mooting, drawing, 
and making of crane and wyndais for fourtene pecis of 
artaUary. x6*4 Wottou Arc/tit. ti. 109 From this Iteriacej 
the Beholder descending many steps, was afterwards con- 
ueyed againe, by seuerail mountings and valings, to various 
enieriavnements of his sent, and sight. 1805 Wordsw, Pr£- 
hide I. 19 Trances of thought and mountings of the mind 
Come fast upon tne. 1816 Bvro.n Ch. liar. tti. xxv, And 
there was mounting in hot haste. x 38 o Athenxmn 6 Mar. 
322 As regards mounting and general decorations the revival 
is superior to any previous performance of As You Like It. 
1894 MojtiF.R-\ViLUAMS,etc./^iVKrtr-d‘/:rt</«_g8The mounting 
of the blade and Its attachment to the boot are important. 

b. attrib.^ as mounting-block, a block of stone 
from which to mount on horseback. Similarly 
mounting-placef -stone. 

c 1489 Caxto:< Blanchardyn xix.6t Theire coursers, .were 
brought anone to the mountyng place before the halle. 
X659 Howell Vocab. ii, A mounting block. 1869 T02E11 
Highl. Turkey!. 334 To cross tthis bridge] on foot. .appears 
to be the custom among the natives, from the mounting 
stones which are pbaced at either end. 1B99 Somerville Sc 
Ross Irish A*, hi. 297 , 1 smoked in the yard, seated on the 
old mounting-block by the gate. 

c. The angle at which the iron of a plane is set. 

X678 Moxqn Mech. Exerc, iv. 70. 

2 . concr, a. Something that serves as a mount, 
support, or setting to anything. Also attrib. 

c x6x8 Mokyson I tin. iv. (1903) 433 The Italians, .excell in 
the Art of setting Jewells, and making Cabinelis, tables and 
mountings, of Christall, corall, Jasper, and other precious 
stones. *7x6 Adoisom Freeholder No. 13 P s Another, .has 
filled her ran with the Figure of a huge taudry Woman, , . 
The following Designs are already executed on several 
hfouncings. Cha.n»oers Cycl.y Alounliitg 0/ Ui/atty 

the sticks which serve to open and shut it. X763 Museum 
Rust. 1 . x6o, Fig. 7. is the handle, or mounting of the largest 
scythe. 1767 Fergussom Diet. TermsSumll Sivordio Hilly 
the head or mounting of a sword. 1793 W.& S. JosnsCoM/. 
OptiealytXc. Jnsir. t Reading and burning glasses in various 
mountings. 1854 Fairholt DUt. Terms Art, Mount 
{.Mounting'board, Mounting-papeAy the paper or card- 
board upon which a dr.awtng is placed. X699 R. Munro 
Prehist. Scotl. vL 196 Sheaths of bronze cr wood svlih 
bronze mounting were used to protect the blades. 

f b. sing, and //. Mil, A soldier's outfit or 
* kit * ; also, in narrower sense, ‘ The shirt, shoes, 
stock, and hose, or stockings, formerly furnished 
by the colonel or commandant of the corps every 
year* (Crabb). Also, half or small mounting in 
the same sense (C. James Milit. Diet. 1802^ Obs, 
ax700 B, E. Diet. Cant. Crroo, Mountings, a Soldier’s 
Arms and Clotlis. 170a Lond. Gaz, No. 3860/4 Deserted 
. .John Hellier, . .and John Brown,., with their whole Mount- 
ing, being Red lined with Yellow. 1723 De Foe Col. Jack 
(1840J XI5 They stood upon their defence, having the regi- 
ment sword on,, .but none of the mounting or clothing. 

c. ‘ That which is or may be mounted for use or 
ornament* {Cent. Diet.). 

3 . = Harness sb. 6 (Knight Diet. Mech, 1875). 

4. Used for Muntin. 

1833 P. Nicholson Pract. Buildj 160 Vertical pieces, that 
separate the panels fate denominated] mountings. iZjgCas. 
sells Techn. Educ. I. 184 The extreme parts of the frame. . 
are called the stiles, and the intermediate ones, .mountings. 

Mou'ntiiig’, tpl, a. [f. Mount v. + -ing 
1 . Rising, ascending, soaring, lit. and Jig. 

1563 B. Gooce Cupido 330 in Eglogs, etc. (Arb.] X13 We 
flewe, my Guyde and I, with mowntyng flyght apace. 1577 
Whetstone Gascoigne (Arb.) 18 The mounting minde had 
rather stcrue in need. [Cf. Shaks. L.E.L. iv. i. 4.I xS 9 ® 
Spenser F.Q. i. xi. 51 With mery note her towd salutes the 
mounting larke. 1664 Dryden Rival Ladies 1. ii, I am no 
more afraid of flying Censures, Than Heav’n of being fir’d 
with mounting Sparkles. 1720 Gav Rur. Sports 45 While 
with the mounting sun the meadow glows. 1859 Geo. Eliot 
A. Bede vii, Straining your eyes after the mounting lark, 
•fb. Her. (see quot. 1731)- Obs. rare. 

R. Holme Armoury Ji. 175/3 He beareth Sable, a 
demy Ram mounting, Argent. 1731 Bailey (vol. II.), 
Mounting signifies the same spoken of beasts of chase, as 
r.nmpani does of beasts of prey. 

1 2 . Amounting, resulting. Obs, 

X57X Dicgks Pnnlont. ii. xxiv. Piij b, If ye square the 
perpendicular, the mounting summe will be [etc.]. ^ 

Hence fifXou'ntiu^ly adv., so as to rise high. 
a x64b Massinger, etc., Old Law ti. i, I ..leapt for joy So 
mouniingly I touchd the stars me thought. 

• Id^ountire, obs, form of MoixTEro. 
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Iffountaaok, obs. form of Manj.vr. 

+ MoU’lltlet. Ois. Also 7 mountelet. [f. 
Mou.n'T ri.l + -LET.] A little mount. 

x6io G.Fletcher CAr/sTs Yic/.ul, Those snowie mounte- 
lets, through which do creep The mllkic rivers, that are 
inly bred. fEchoed by later X7ih c. poets.] 
t Mountredinctido. ?= Mountebank. 

X63X C. Walker Hist. Ituiepend. in. 25 William Pemoier 
Esquire was heretofore an ape-carrier, Cherry-lickom or 
Alountredinctida 

t SXountrO'Se* Obs. Some kind of wine. , 

? c X475 Sqr. Losve Dcgt'e 755 Both ypocrasse, and vernage 
wyne, Mountrpse and wyne of Greke. 

+ HCoU'ntuous, a. Obs. Also montuous, 
mountswous. [ad. L. montiids-ses{s\sQ montdsus), 
f. mont-, inons rooimtain : see Mount sb.! nnd -oos, 
Cf, OF. luonttuuxs] Mountainous, hilly. Also, 
situated among mountains. 

1383 Wyclif yer, xvii. afi-Fro the mountuous places [Vulg. 
de MO/ituosis). Ibid, xxxiii. 13 In the mounteivous [v. r. 
mountuous] cites. 1387 Trf.visa Higdett (Rolls) I. 157 
Ethiopia haf) fire parlies, ]>c firste is hilly and montuous. 

+ Mou'nture. Obs. [a. OF. monteure (mod.F. 
f?ionlure)f f. nionte-r to Mount.} 

1 . A horse (or other animal) for riding. ‘ 

13.. Gaw. <5- Gr. Knt.s6gi Miry was jjc mornynp, his 
mounuire he askes. ^1420 Anturs of Arth. 555 iDouce 
MS.), 1 mourne for no monture, for I may gete mare. 1481 
C.xyxo'uGodeffroy'SiC. 141 More hurte in theyr mounture 
than alls the other of thoo.st. 1579-80 North Plutarch, 
Alexander (1657) 584 Porus.. being upon an Elephants 
backe he wanted nothing in height and bignesse to be pro. 
portionable for his mounture. xdoo Fairfax Tasso xvir. 
xxviii, An Elephant this furious Giant bore. He fierce as 
fire, his mounture swift as winde. 

2. a. An erection to mount upon. b. A mound 
or hillock. 

c 1400^ Maundev. (1839) XX. 217 In the myddes of this 
Palay.s is the Moimtour (L. ascensoriuut, Y. mount aynctte\ 
fur the grete Cane, that is alle wrought of Gold and of 
precyous Stones and grete Perles. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. 
iVorld l. (1634) 89 There were removed divers old heapes 
and mountures of ground. 

3. » Mounting vbl. sb. 2 . 

X489CAXTON Faytesof A 1. 17 Be hehabylled and arr.iyed 
rychcly in harnoys and mountures. 1575 Gascoigne Posies, 
lYeeds 183 Ttie brauest pcece for breech and bore, that 
euer yet uas bought : The mounture so well made. 

4. « Elevation lo. 

1613 T. Milles tr. MexitCs Treas. Ane. hr Mod. T. 56 
The iiarbacancs or Subhurbes, which were of as. high moun- 
turc and strength, as the walfes of the City. 

6. iMil, The angle at which a gun is elevated. . 
x6a8 R. Norton Gitnner 60 The proportion of powder, 
fitting each sort of Shot and Mounture. 1644 "^sf.Gunnery 
n. (1647) 3 The next Shot was at five Degrees R.nndon, at 
which mounture shee conveyed 4x6 paces. 1693 Capt. 
SmWis SeaiuaiPs Gram. 11. xxvi, 138 If a Piece c.arries her 
Shot, at 16 deg. of Mounture 1074 Paces, the Horizontal 
Ualnge of that Peece will be found to be 374 Paces. 

6. V » Harness sb. 6. 

■ 1799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 50 These are c.alled the tail 
of the mounture ; and from each of these packthreads, just 
by the side of the loom, are fastened other packthreads, 
t HjloU'nty. d’otcowy. Obs. Also 6-7 mouu- 
tie, 7 mountee. [a. F. month, n. of action f. 
monterio Mount. Cf. Mounter.] The action, or 
an act, of rising in pursuit of the quarry. 

a isSS'SiDNEY Arcadia 11. (1590) 1x4 But the sporte which 
for that dale BaMlius would principallie sbewe 10 Zelmane, 
w.-is the mountie at a Hearne. 1615 Latham Falconry 
(1633) 73 Then ought you to be most carefull of the yong 
Ger-Faulcon, whom you intend to make to the high mouuty, 
and stately flight of the Hearne. 1650 Weldon Crt, Jas. I 
105 'I'o see that flight., for the high mountee;.. the flight was 
shewed, but the Kite went lo such a mountee, as all the 
field lost sight of Kite and Hawke and all. 1657 R- Licon 
Barbadoes'105 No mountieat a Hieron, tocau>e the luslie 
JerfauJcoii to raise her loa lossc of hcrselfe. 

Mountycle, obs. form of Monticule. 

Sdoup, moop (mz 7 p), V. Se, [Of obscure 
origin ; possibly two dilferent words.] 

1 . trans. (See quot. 1721.) Also inir, or nbsol. 

XS *3 Douglas AEneis vii. iii. 22 The paringis of thair breid 

to movp wp sone. 1731 Ramsay Keitha 3 My sheep and 
kye neglect to nioup their food. 173* — Poems Gloss., 
Moup, lo eat, generally used of children, or of old people, 
who have but few teeth, and make their lips move fiisc tho’ 
they eat but slow. 

2. To associate xuitk. Phr. to moup and meJl. 
1783 Burns Death Poor Maille 55 But ay keep mind to 

moop an’ mell Wi* sheep o’ credit like thysel ! a 1796 — 
Glide Ale ii, Guid ale hauds me bare and busy, Gars me 
moop wi’ the servant hizzie. 

Hence Mou'ping ppl. a., mumbling, toothless. 
17x8 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. iil v, A rooupin runkled 
granny. 

3y[our(e, vari.'int forms of M.vuii and More sb.^ 
Mourdant. Mourdre, obs. if. Mordant, Murder. 
Moure, Mourish, obs. ff. Moor jd.2,hIoRRis 
f MoUTieu, t'. Obs.rare'~^, [a. ON, ?//or/vNZ.] 
intr. To rot. 

23.. E. E. Aim. P. B. 407 J>cnne roourkne in J>e mudde 
most ful nede Alle k^l spyraklc in-spraiic. 

Mourkenen, obs, variant of Murken v. 
Mourkenes, obs. form of Murkness. 

Mourn, sb. Obs, e.Yc. dial, [f. Mourn 
Sorrow, lamentation, grief, mourning; also dial. 
a murmur, a murmuring sound. 


MOITfiXr.- 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10478 Son quen sco was comun kar, Sco 
gaf hir al to murn and care. Ibid. 24229 He ^at sa reufulli 
was dighi, If he be said oght for to light pi mode bat was 
in murn. X47Q-8S Malory Arthur 11. xii. 89 Sire ryght 
now cam rydynge thisw.xya knyght makynge grete moorne 
for what cause 1 can not telle. 1594 Lodge & Greene 
Lookiug.gl. (1598) C 3, Is she not fairc?..A pretie peate to 
clriue your mourne away. 1824 Mrs CAMERON/J/<zr/<r«ty/irV 
Schot. vii, 1 helped to carry' him to the grave, poor lad I 
His parents made gieat mourn over him. 
t lUonm, a. Obs. Forms : 3 mourne, 3-4 
raurne, 4 morne. [Perh. a. F. vtortte, believed 
to be of Tcut. origin cogn. w. Moubk v. Cf. how- 
ever OE. untroubled.] Sad, mouinfnl. 

C120S Lav. 26159 pa weoren Bruttes mid blisse auulled.. 
b® aer weoren murne. a 1300 K. Horn 748 (Camb. MS.) 
Alymar ajen gan turnc, Wei Modi and wel Murne { J/A*. 
Laud Mourne]. c 1315 Shoreham Poems ii. 40 O swete 
leuedy, wat bey was wo, \>o ihesus by-come morne. c 1330 
Arth. Merl. 8213 (Kblbing) His hert wa.s sore, his cher 
murne, 

UXonm (moajn), r/.l Forms : i murnan, 3 
morj no(ii, 3-4 morun, 3-6 morn(e, z-"! mourne, 
raurn(e, 4 morene, mourene, 4-6 moom(e, 5 
mowrn(e, 6- mourn, (9 dial, moora, murn). 
[Com. Teut. : OE. mwnait wk. vb. (commonly 
str., pret. inearn, pi. viuruoii) — 05. vtomon (also 
inorniaii), OHG. moriiSn to be anxious or careful, 
ON. monta to pine away (so Norw. monsa, Ross), 
GiAh.maiirnan to be anxious; the Teut. root *mur- 
is commonly referred to the Indogermanic *smer- 
to remember, whence Gr. ri/pipva care, sorrow; 
some scholars, however, taking the ON. sense as 
primary, suggest the root *mer- to die, wither.] 

I. ittlr. 

1 . To feel sorrow, grief, or regret (often with 
added notion of expressing one’s grief) ; to sorrow, 
grieve, lament, (t In OE. also to be anxious or 
careful.) 

In early use often said of the heart, soul, etc. Also f/u 
mourn in {one's) wood, mind, heart, thought, etc. 

c8B8 K. ./Elfred Boeih. vii. § 2 bu bonne heora b^Sen 
beon wilt & be heora beawas llciaS, lo hwon myrnst bu swa 
swif^e? /2 2000 Andreas 99 (Gr.) Ne beo 5 u on sefan to 
forlit ne on mode ne murn i c 2305 Lay, 3116 In hire bure 
heo (Cordoille] abed & ]x>Iede bene mod*kare & mornede 
swbe. e 2250 Gen. 4- Ex. 2053 He no^epb] herd© hem ftbe 
butler and b.iker] inurnen, he hem freinde for-quat, e 137S 
Se. Leg. Siiints xx.\. ( Theodora) 346 pane scho cane murne, 
gvetand sare. xjSa Wvclif Matt. 3 Blessid be thei that 
mouruen [c 1400 A/ol. Loll. 7 mornun], for thei sluiln be 
comfortid. c 2386 Chaucer iPife's Prol. 848, I shal make 
thyn herie for to morne ffor wel I wool thy pacience is gon. 
CX440 Promp. Pam, 344/1 Moornyn, and sorowyn, vicreo, 
gemo. c 1470 Got. <jr Caw. 1128 Tlie king precious in p.^ne 
Sair murnand in mude. 2508 Dunbar ‘J'un Mnriil lYewen 
212 .\pone sic materis 1 muse, at mydnyglit, full oft, And 
murnys .so in mymynd, I murdri.< my selfin. Pi/gr. 
Per/, (\V. de W. 1531) 86 b, In all euyll thou mayst fynde 
cause to mourne and sorowe. a 2533 Lu. Berners //non 
liv. xBi When Huon .sawe howe he iiad not wherewith to 
arme him his hert mourned ryght sore. 2590 Shaks. Com, 
Err. 1. i. 74 The prettie babes 'i'hat mourn'd for fixshion, 
ignorant what to fcare. iSp/CoNCUEVSil/nnxrt. Bride 1. iv, 
Some Here are, who seem to mourn at our Success ! 2784 
Burns A/au was Alade to Aloum viii, Unmindful, tho’ a 
weeping wife, And helpless offspring mourn. x86o Pusey 
At in. Proph. 299 It is a>< we would say, * Let me mourn on 
a mourning ine.vhaustible, because the woe too and the 
cause of grief was unceasing. 

b. Const, over^ also ^ of \on, \upon, 

a 1000 li'aldere i. 43 Ne murn flu for 3 i mece fle wearff 
maflma cyst. <2x300 Cursor AL 19014 For b^^^r mlsdedes 
morun. 2530 Palscr. 640/2 He morneth sore for the lo.sse of 
bis father. 1535 Coverdale lios. x. 5 'I herfore shall the 
people mourne oner them, x6o3 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii, 151 (1604 
Qo.) He. .Fell, .by this declension, Into Uie madnes wherein 
now he raucs, And all we mourne for. x6iz Bible i Esdras 
viii. 72, J mourned for the iniquific. 2715 De Foe Fam. 
Instruct. 1. V. (1841) 1 . 106 What we laughed at and made a 
jest of in our children before, we must now mourn over, and 
correct them for. 2789 Withf.rspoon Regeneration iii. § 4 
'J'hey never mourned for sin in a manner corresponding to 
the strong scripture declaration.^ of its odioii.< and hateful 
nature. 2829 Lytton Distnoued x, Let us not waste them 
in mourning over blighted hopes and .severed hearts. 1875 
J. P, Hoi'i’S Priiic. Relig. iii. (1878) 12 We have, then, not 
a past to mourn for, hut a future to win. 

c. 'l o litter lamentations to some one. rare. 

. *533 Gau Richt Vay (S. T. S.) 5 Bol ane cbrKsine prayer 
is quiien ane man prais and munhs inuertlle in his hart to 
god efter his help. 2704 Por& Pas/orats, Autumn 21 Far 
from Delia, to the winds I mourn. 2742 Gray .SonNe/ Death 
R. lYest 13, 1 fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear. 

+ (L Of animals : To pine. Obs. 

*577 Gooce Ileresbach's Husb. iv. (1586) 169 b, The 
Pigion. mourneth, if she be restrained of her liberty. 1623 
PuucHAS Pilgrimage (2614) 631 The catteli mourned for 
want of milkers. 2725 Bradley Fam. Diet. a. v. Rabbit, 
(I’he feniale rabbits] will otherwise mourn, and hardly bring 
up their Young. 1784 CowrER '/'ask v. 27 'I’hc cattle mourn 
in corners where the fence Screens them Ifrom the cold], 

Q. fg. Of a plant or flower, Also, in garden- 
ing language, to droop, hang down. 

1626 Bacon Syiva I 493 Map'-goIds..and indeed most 
Flowers, doe open or spread their Leaucs abroad, when the 
Sunne shineth serene and faire ;..They rcioyce at ihe pre- 
sence of the Siinne; and mourne at the absence thereof. 
2798 Trans. Soc. Arts XVT. 164 And by being dr^er, the 
plants did not mourn so much as the others when the 
weather was wet. a 1833 ‘ li, Cornwall’ Eng. Songs 3 
The weed mourns on ihe casilc wall. 
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arOTTBlSf. 

2. csp. To lament the death of some one. Const. 
for, 

^ aixoo Cursor 23^34 Clething wil i me tak o care.. 
Antilnam wU hir kat him [sc. Chrht] bar. c 1330 R. Brunse 
O’lro/u (tSxo) 20 Of hii body was no force, non for him wild 
murnc. t:«47o Co/. ^ Cazu. 796 Ihan schir Spyiiagros.. 
.Muniyt for .schir Gawyne. 15^ Covlrdalc 2 Caron, xxxv. 

24 All ludaand lerusalcm mourned for loslas. 1559 Mirr. 
S/a '., Dk. York i, Nor yet to rnoum^ for this my sonnc is 
dead. j6ot Shaks AlPs lYe/l w. ilL 102, 1 haue.. buried 
.a wife, mourn'd for her [etc.]. cx6xx Chapman //V h<rv_ii. 357 
Priam commanded none should moume, but in still silence 
yceld Tiieir honord carkasses to fire, and onely grieue in 
heart. 1695 Prior Queen's Death iii, For Her the 
Wise and Great sh.all mourn. 2756 C. Sm\rt tr. Horace, 
Art P. ^1826) U. 331 Those who mourn at funerals for pay, 
do and say more than those that are afilicied from their 
hearts. 1822 Shellev Chas. I, v. 10 A widow bird sate 
mourning for her love Upon a wintry bough. X849 Tennv- 
SON In Mem. ix. 5 So draw him home to those that mourn 
In vain. iSSx Besant S: Rice Cha/> 1 . Fleet 3 The people 
listen, now, to the solemn w'ords of a service which seems 
spoken by the dead man himself to those who mourn. 

b. To exhibit the coaveational signs of grief for 
a period following the death of a person \ esp. to 
wear monming garments. • t To mount up : to 
complete the period of mourning. 

1530 Palsgr. 640/2 , 1 morne for a deed man, I weare blacke 
garmentcs,/<f/<?r/tf Yonder gcntylman morneth, by 

lykelyhodde his father is deed. 1546 Langley Yerg. 
he Invent, vi. vii. (1663) 239 Wherefore Num'a ordained 
ih.at such as mourned up before the day limited should olfer 
a Cow. .for an expiation. 1591 Shaks. z Hen VI, i. i. 17 
Wc mourne in black, why mourn we not in blood ? Henry 
is dead, and neuer shall rcuiue. x66x Heyun Hist. Ref. 

II. iil § 3. 60 A Levite that mourned might not serve or 
sing. 27x7 Pope Elegy Un/ort. Lady 56 What tho’ no 
friends in sable weeds appear. Grieve for an hour, perhaps, 
then mourji a year. 1727-41 Chamders CycL s.v. Mourn- 
ing, The anttent Spartan and Roman ladies mourned in 
white;. . Kings and cardinals mourn in purple. 1737 Wiiiston 
yosephus, Antiq. iv, v. § i The people mourned for Aaron 
ihiriy dny.s. 1^9 I^Iacaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 250 When 
foreign princes died, he [Dk. of Monmouth] had mourned 
for them in the lot^ purple cloak, which [etc.]. 1885 H. 
CoswAY Family Ajffair xKwx, He knew that for all that had 
IcfaUcn she was mourning in mental sackcloth and ashes. 

+ 13. T'o have a painful longing. Const, after \ 
aUo to with inf In OE. also to care for, Qbs. 

a 1000 Andreas 37 (Gr.) Hyge wjes oncyrred, ha:t hie nc 
murndan xfter maiulreame. ^ c 2205 Lay. 24369 He murnede 
lui swioe to habben kat maiiden to wiue. Ancr. R. 

366 His deore spuse murnede so swuSe efiei* him bet heo 
wiSuicn him nefde no dclit i none b'mge. 'CX336 Chaucer 
Milters T, 518, 1 moorne as dooth a lamb after tlie tele. 

4. To nutke a low iuarliculale sound indicative 
of pain or grief. In literary use only of a dove 
(with mixture of sense 1 ) ; dial. = Mo.iN v, 

1535 CoyniiOALE /xn. lix. 11 We roarc all like Beeres, & 
inourne '.til like doues. 2632 Sherwood, To mourne orcroo 
like .a \)o\sc, toucouler. x8sa Shelley Fragin, Unjiuished 
Drama 63 The dove mourned in the pine, Sad proplicte>s 
of Aorrow-. not licr own. x 83 x Oyfordsh, Gloss, Suppl., s.v., 
That poor baby do moorn. 

IL trjns, 

5. To grieve or sorrow for (something) ; to 
lament, deplore, bewail, bemoan. 

a xooo Bi Manna IVyrdnm 2o(Gr.) Sumne .sceal. .murnan 
mruiudscsceaft mode sebysjad. x586?C'te.ss Pc.mukokb 
Lloiiiuia 96 Thus do vyc weep and waile,., Mourning, in 
others, our own miseries. 2596 Dalry.mplk tr, Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. V. 293 To nuirnc and Lament ih.air sinis. 1604 
Shaks., i. ill 204 To mourne a Mischcefe ihat is p.ast 
and gon, Is ihe ne.xt w'ay to draw new mischiefe on. 1697 
Congreve Mourn. Pride in. viii, All those Ills which thou 
so long h.ist mourn’d. 27x3 Audison Cato i. vi, Poriius 
liim*clf oft falls in tears licforc me, As if he mourn’d liis 
rival's ill success. xSx^ Shelley Rev. Islam x. xUii. As 
near one lover’s tomb T wo gentle sisters mourn ihcir deso- 
Katioti. 1000 H. Lawson OverShiprails io3 Finally he was 
left, the fast of his tribe, to mourn his lot in solitude, 
b. With clause as obj. 

<*i4(» Destr. 'ifoyCi^t Then Mcncstaus mournyt, & 
tn^kcll sorow liadc, That Iroilus, l»e irict, was takvn of his 
bond. 1567 Gude ^ Godlje Pall. (S.T.S.) 95 Thow .s.ali not 
fyllow wickit mcnnis wayi-., Nor xii murnc that sinfull haif 
gude dayis. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 359 O if in biacke 
iny ^uics broAcs bedeekt, It mournc'i, that painting VAuri>- 
in^ hairc Should rauLh doicrs with a faUe .a>pcct. 18x7 
Shi:lley Rev, Islam 11, xxwt, She mourned that grace and 
power were thrown as food To the hyaena lust. 

0. To lament, grieve, or sorrow for, to express 
giicf for (some one dead, or some one’s death). 

15x6 Pilgr, Per/. (W. dc W. 1531) 3C6 Mournymgc ihy 
deth, after y» cu^^otnc of y* icwcs. c-X586?BRVSKi;rr Past, 
.■legl. De.xta Sidney i3 Now liaih the norc tunic gon to 
^chool. .To Icarnc 10 mourne her lost make ! x6oi Shahs. 
Jul. C. HI. il 45 Here comes his Body, mourn'd by M.arkc 
.\nto-iy. 1607 .Milton /‘. L. xi. 760 As when a Father 
iWMwrws VUs OwWruw. Thren. August, 373 

The Muse that mourns him now his Imppj* iriunipli sung, 
174* Young AV. ‘J'k. 11. 23 rJo>t thou moum Pnilandcr's 
L:st 1805 Suorr L.ist .Minstr, vl xxiil Soft is tlic note, 
.Mul v.ul the l.ny. That mourns the lo\cly Kosalwllc. 1863 
WooLNta .My Peauii/ul La-ljr 105 Thou mourn'd’st not 
movt the ^aiuvUcd soul Which woa rny fxird's through lliinc. 
1880 ltRM)t>ON yust at / ani loved him dearly, 

a -J m mrncd him more deeply than any of us. 

7. ‘ T'o uiiur in a sorrowful nuamicr’ (J.). * 

*607 Tor^.tLt. /'Vw/vf .^v.ir.'r (165S) 361 The J.ion sighed | 
deeply, ajid mourned forth a laintnl.ablc roaring. 1634 | 
Mii.toKCV«.*«x335Wh«reih5lovc-lofn Nighiingale Nightly j 
Hi thee her lad ikoog incunicih wclL 1819 K>_\ts /- ax/r/Za . 
s]i. The Sprit u'ourn'd ‘Adieu 1* xSSo W, S. Gilulkt I 
C-nd.'lUri I. n Bury Icvc iliai all coi.cemn. And let the 
whiiUInd uiwurn its reijuitai 1 1 


-j- Koum, V." Ohs. rare. [A perversion of the 
Fr. name for glanders (see Mobtechiex), due to 
association with prec.] inlr. Only in to mourn of 
the chine : to stiBer from glanders. Cf. MoSE v. 

1S90 Greese If ever too tote ii6oa) 55 Well, this Louer.. 
be gan. .10 moume of the chine, and to hang the lip, . 
IVIouriiaval, obs. form of Mouknival. 
3d!ourn(e, obs. forms of Mobne sb.^. Mourn. 
Motimed, variant of Morxed a. Her, 

1847 Gloss. Heraldry, Mounted, blunted. 
iVCoTinier^ (ino»*jn3j). Also 4-5 morener, 6 
moerner, 7 mournour, morner. [f. MouBN v,^ 
+ -erI.] 

1. One who monms, laments, or grieves j spec, 
one who mourns the death of a friend or relation ; 
one who*attends a funeral out of respect or affec- 
tion for the deceased. 

Chief ifiT \ principal) mourner X the nc.irest relative w^^ho 
is present at a funeraL \ Close mounter i a near i-elative 
of the deceased. 

2388 Wyclif Isa,Wt\. 18, V 3af coumforlyngis lo hym, and 
to the moreneris of hym. cx^z^ Elegy Hen. Vllfs Fool 
in Halliw. Nugx Poet. 45 Ye as chefe moerner yn your 
own foil’s ,hode. 1535 Coverdale EccI. xii. 2 When,, the 
mourners go aboule the stretes. 1594 Shaks. Rich. HI, 
III. ii. 51, 1 am no mourner for that newes. c x6i8 Moryson 
Itin. IV. (1903) 334 The men that are cbeefe Aloumours 
haue their faces Covered with blacke Sipr^ (ix66z Heylin 
Laud (t 668) 133 The Funeral he attended in his own Perhou, 
as the principal Mourner. 1688 R. Holme Armonry 111. 
20/t These kind of hoods, .are to this day worn by close 
Mourners at the Solemnities of great Funerals. *762 
Goldsm. Hash 177 The masters of the assembly-room ibl- 
lovved as chief mourners. 1820 Shelley Scnsit. Pl. hi. 8 
The sobs of the mourners. 1870 Dickens E. Div0dve,\ 
have been since a solitary mourner. 

fig. c x6oo Shaks. Sonn. cxxxn, Thine etes. .Haue put on 
black, and loulng mourners bee. 

b. One employed or hired to attend funerals in 
a habit of mourning, or to utter wailing cries or 
songs of lamentation for the dead. 

1692 R. L’Estrance Fables cxcviil. 16S A Woman that 
had Two Daughters, Bury*d one of them, and Mourners 
were Provided to Attend the Funeral. 1741 tr. D' Argen's 
Chinese Lett. xl. 3x3 The Muscovites paj' Aioumers to shed 
Tears at the Interment of their Kindred. 

H c. quaai-a<^‘. (cf. Chaucer Pari. Foulcs iSo). 
X700 Dryden Pat. ,5- Arc, iii. 961 The Mourner Eugb, 
and Builder Oak were there, 
d. U.S, (See ^uot. 1859 .) 

1859 Diet, Amer., Monrnci'S, Persons on the 

* anxious seat * . . at * revival ' meetings ^ arc technically 
termed * mourners'; tbot is persons mourning for their sins. 
1885 ‘Mark 'Twain' In Century Mag. Feb. 549/2 Folks 
got up, .and worked their way.. to the mourners’ bench, 
w ith the tears running down their faces. 

2 . Judian mourner \ the SaD‘T«ee» 

X890 in Centtoy Diet* 

+ MouTner Obs, rare'^ K [f. Mourn v.~ + 
•erI,] One who has the ‘mourning of the chine ^ 
In quot. transf* 

<21625 Fletcher & Mass. Cast. Country in. iii, Hee’s 
chin’d, he's chin'd good man; he Is a mourner. 

t Mou’rneress. Obs, rare~'^, [f. Mourner^ 
+ -essL] a female mourner. 

1596 Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) II. 389 The seaven 
principall mourueresses and estates of the funeralU. 
Mourneval, obs. form of Mouunival. 
Ihlouriifal (mo^unful), a, (and sbPi [f. Mourn 

+ -FUL.] 

1. Expressing or betokening mourning or sorrow; 
doleful, sad, dismal. 

Now only of expressions, looks, sounds, scenery ; formerly 
also of costume, etc. 

1542 Vd.kli. Erasm, Apoph, n Nor makelh any moume- 
fulT chere wbeo he hath lost a frendc. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 
V. iii. 196^7 No Funerall Rite, nor man in tnournfull Weeds : 
No mournfull Beil shall ring her Buriall. X667 Milton 
y*. L\ I. 244 Is. .this the scat 'That wc must change for 
Hc.Tv’n, this mournful gloom For that celestial light? X607 
DnYOELS Virg. Georg, iv. 494 A mournful Sound agcn tne 
^lothcr hears. .1747 Carte Hist. Eng. I, X13 The women 
running about, like furies, in a mournful habit. x7^Cowi‘ER 
7 'ash IV, 756 Much consoled That here and there some 
sprigs of mournful mint, Of nightshade, or valerian, grace 
the well He^ cultivates 1650 Dickens Lett, (18S0) 1 . 231 
He .shook his bc;td with an intensely mournful air, 1883 
'OuiDA ' tVanda I. 2 The scene was bleak and mournful. 

2 . Full of, or opprcssetl with, sorrow or grief; sad, 
sorrowful, grieving; + making display of sorrow. 

*579 SfENSF.K Sheph. Cal. Nov. 53 Vp then Melpomene 
thou mournefuUt Muse of nj-ne. 1593 Shak.k. 2 Hen, VI, 
HI. L 226 ClasUrs shew Beguiles him, as the moumefull 
CtOLodtleWiiU sorrow stvarcv leleuUftst 
Drvuen Vi/g.Ceorg.iv.^js HUmournful Mind, with ^Iu.^ick 
to rc\tore. x733 VVej,li:v Ps. lu ix-.'Hiou wilt the mournful 
Nplrit chear. 1880 A. B. Todd Circling Year Poet Wks. 
(1906) 203 The sweet lambs Call mournful for their mothers. 

Comb, a 1635 Mrs. Hemans SieilianCap/ive Poems (1875) 
413 The mournfuLsounding seas? 
y. Causing sorrow or grief; deplorable. 

> 59 * Shaks. j Hen. VI, 11. iu 16 His muurnvfull death. 

+ ‘1. sh. The mottnifttls : low spirits, ' the blues L 
rtSoQ IL CuMuuKLAHD John De £,«2;tc<urer* (1809] L 136 
» ou have cured me of the moumfuls. 

6. Mouruful Monday, 30 Oct, 1899, the day of 
the Hriti'h defeat at Nicholson’s Nek. Mourn- 
ful widow *'• Mountitt)p’bridc. 
x366 ’Trias. Hot, 1027/2 SioHoux atr*'pur/nrea, called 


I ilournful Widow In cottage gardens, 1902 Times fi't* 
IVar S. Africa II. vi. 256 It U not difficult lo point 0** 

! specific reasons for the failure of ‘ Mournful Moaoay*. ”* 
Mourufully (m6->-jnfuli); adv, [f. Mol’uxflt 
a. + -LY -.] la a mournful or sorrowful manner. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. v. vL 151 Beaic thou the Drumrae tb* 
it spe.Tke mournfully’. x6xi Bible Mat iii. 14 Wee b’-- 
walked mournfully before the Lord of Wts. 1791 
Radcliffe Rom. Forest iv. Having mournfully bade «adi 
other good-night, they lay down and implorccf revt. ' x8'3 
Dickens Hick. Hick, xx, ‘ No’, said Smike, shaking his head 
mournfully, ‘I must talk of something else to-day’. x£Sj 
‘OuiDA* In Maremma I. ii. 34 The old mule. .only lud 
long journeys twice a year, and resented them mournfully. 
Mourufulness (mSa’infuhius). [-NES3.] iVe 
condition or quality of being mournful. 

1633 P. Fletcher y’Mc<zZ. Eclogs, etc 63 Then would 1 .. 
Sing of Eliza’s fixed moumfulness, And much bewail such 
wofull heaviness. 1755 Johnson, Mouru/ulness,.. 1. Sotrow ; 
grief. 2. Show of grief; appearance of sorrow. <11835 Mas. 
Hemans Sound of Sea ii. And hush'd is many a lovclv 
[voice] Of mournfulness or raltih, 1870 Mouris Earthly 
Par. III. ly, 177 Just so the mournfulness Of the tale told 
out did their hearts oppress. 

Moiirnifal, obs. form of Mouuniv.vl. 
Monruing (moauniq), vbl. sbh- [f. Mouk> :>.i 
-kvgI.] 

1. The action of Mourn ; feeling or expres- 
sion of sorrow; sorrowing, lamentation. Also 
with a or in pl. 

a 122^ Ancr. R. 242 Heui murnunge. C1250 (7r;i. 4 Fx, 
3205 For swine and murning hem was on. a 13:0 in Wright 
Lyric P.xvi. 54 For hire love mournyng y make more then 
eny mon. c 1380 Sir Ferinub. 3797 Whar-for was mad |at 
"ret mornyng .\monges J>e Sarazyns olde & syng, .As hy 
par herden alle. CX386 Chaucer Miller's T. 520 Vwis 
iemman I- haue swich loue longynge That Itk a turiel 
trewe is my moornynge. <;x44o yacob's lVellx\i\\. xjs In 
his mournyng, an aungyl com to hym. 1535 Coverdale 
Ps. cili]. 20 He maye heare the mournj'nges of soch as be 
in captiuyte. <i X631 Donne Lam. yeremy iii. xo But vihen 
xny mourning I do thinke upon Aly w ounwooa. heralockc 
and afillction ; My Soule is humbled in remembring this. 
<zx7i6 South Serin. (1744) VII. vi. 129 Neither mourning 
for bin, or confession of it, avail any thing but a new crcaiure, 
1868 Morris Earthly Par. 1. 11. 545 Witli mourning bOie 
Toward the king’.s palace did they take their way. 

2. spec. Thu feeluig or the expression of sorrow 
for the death of a person ; also, an expression of 
grief, a lament. Phrase, ’\to make mourniug. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 51/172 Heo bi-lefie, }'o it was non 
bhunn gret deol and mournyng. a 2300 Cursor M, 24237 At 
hat castel his frendes bade, And for hair Trend gret murning 
made. C1420 Sir Amadace (Camden) xxxvii, Sir Amadacc 
wassc in mournyng brojte. 2509 Fisher Funeral Strut, 
C less Richmond \Vks.(x876) 301 Thes sorrowfull cryesof her 
tliy seruaunte with the other lamentable mornyng^ of licr 
frendes ic seruauntes. 2589 Puttenham Eng, Pocsie x. xmv. 
(.Arb.) 63 Poetlcall mountings In verse. <22644 (Quarles .W. 
Recant, ch. vii. iv, The wise mans sober heart Js always 
turning His wary footsteps to the liouj>e of niourntng. xBxS 
Scott F. A/. /V;*//; xxviii, 'The Htciilandcrs...'ire wont to 
mingle a degree of solemn mirth witli their mourning. xSs* 
Tennyson Ode Death Dk. Wellington 4 Let us bury the 
Great Duke To the noise of ihemournin^ofa mighty nation. 

3. The conventional or ceremonial manifestation 
of sorrow for the death of a person ; esp, the wear- 
ing of black garments. Also, the period during 
which such garments arc worn. 

CZ53Z Du Wes lutrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 920/x Mournyng, 
dent, a 1548 fLM.L Chron., Hen. I'itl 228 'I nc kynge ware 
whyle for mournyng. 1641 Shirlhy Cardinal 1, * 

How does her Grace .‘.ince she left her mourning For inc 
young Duke ilcndoza, whoic limelc.'-s death At bca, Iclt 
her a Virgin and a Widdow? 1683 If^l' 

Pennsylv, 6 Their Mourning is blacking of ihcir 
which they continue for a year. <x 1854 H. Reed Lect. briU 
Poets viii. (2857) *81 Those who, after a tong 
resume their onlinary dresses. x868 Marriott / est. Uir, 
p. .wii, Thus, where the Imir is ordinarily worn sliort it is a 
: sign of mourning to let it grow long. 

b. An instance of this ; a ceremonial manifesta- 
tion of grief for the death of a i)crson. How rare. 

26x2 Bible Gen, I. xo And he made a mourning for hi^ 
father scuen dayes. 2753 Chawber-s Cyd. SuH. s.v., in 
public .Mournings at Rome the sliops were shut h»c 
women laid .aside all ibcirbrnanients [etc.]. 2776 Adam bMirii 
IV, N, I. X. It. {x£ 69) I. 149 Except in the case of a generm 
mourning. 2803^ Wonusw. Ode Intim, ImmorU 95 
wedding or a festival, A mourning or a funcrau 

4. The dress or customary garment (now usually 
black) worn by mourners. Also occas. applied to 
the black draperies placed on funiitmc or the 
walls of buildings, etc., on occasions of mounung* 

Deep, half, second mourning', see those word^ \Ctoie 
mourning', mourning such as L worn by the nc.ucsl rela- 
tives ; deep mourning. , 1 / , 

2654-66 Eabl Orrery Parihen. I1676) 636 AU..vWaWt«c 
the revolution of twelve Moons wear cIo'C Mourning. *wi 
Pli'Vs Diaty 23 July, Put on my mourning. 1603 
Li/e July (O.fL.S.) 1. 479 Three trcsscU therun, cmvrcU 
with mourning. 1700 Drvdun Pal, ff Arc. m* 91^ iV*'^ ’ 
through the M.n.Mcr-Stfcctthc Corps conveyM. ^ 1 h' xitu»w 
to their Tops wiih Black were spread, .\nd cv n *h® * 
menu were wiih .Mourning hid. 1708 Swirr 
/.^r/r<*/<'./ Wks. 1751 IV. 2w7 The Stair-c.vscj 1 
tbc>c two aiNtrlmcnu hung in clo>c .^Iour^»ng will 
ficient. X753 Johnson to Taylor iZ .^lar.in//.lxTl*^/. i 
dcsixc Mrs. Tujlor to inform mcwh.ii inoiinnng I si oino 
buy for my mother and .MKs J’oricr. 2833 Hr. MAiiri>»A« 
Loom .y Lugger 11. iii. 43 They had at first ofictetl to make 
up her tnouining for licr. ^ , 

b. //, ill ihe ^amc sense. Now .5V. and w/'A** 

1634 \V, TiMWHYr tr, Pal-a.'t Lett. (voL 1) 97 If "c Lc*!- 
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all the men in the world to be of our affinity, let us make ac* 
count to weare mournings all our life. 1650 R, Stapylton 
Sttiufas Loiu C. Ildars i. 9 Putting on mournings, {hej com* 
manded an adjournment of the Courts of Justice. 1822 
GALTi'rr.^^. il'J'/rV ii, '1*0 the total wreck and destruction 
of all the unfinislied, bravery of mournings which lay scat- 
tered around. ^ 1838 W. Bkll D/ct. LatuScoi. 662 A widow 
has a legal claim to mournings for her husband, a 1843 A. 
Cunningham Sunts Byroi:’, They came into the street 
in their mournings. 

c. Fhr- In mourning (as adjectival phrase) : 
wearing the garments indicative of grief. Also 
A'<T//4(seequot.iS67). So To go put into mourn- 
ing\ to be out of mournings etc. 

a 1656 Hales GoM. Rent. lu. Senn., etc. (1673) 21 De- 
mades the Oratour was wont to say of the Athenians,' that 
they never came to consult of peace, nzst airtxii^ but in 
blacks and mourning. 1683 Wood Lijl; 23 Aug. (O.H.S.) 
III. 66 An hears, .followed by 5 coaches in morning. 17x1 
Swift yrnt. to SicRct 25 Dec., Her brother would fain have 
her death a secret, to save the charge of bringing her up 
here to bury her, or going into mourning. 1778 Miss 
Bursev Evflina xiv, She was already otic of niournins. 
xSai Byron yuan m. vii, Sad thought ! to lose the spouse 
that was adorning Our days, and put one’s servants into 
mourning, i860 Miss Yonge Stokesley Sccn-t iii, There 
were two ladies^one in stately hantUome slight mourning. 
1867 Smyth Sailors \l^ord-hk. s.v., A ship is in mourning 
with her ensign .and pennant half-mast, her yards lopped 
awry, or apeek, or alternately topped an-end. If the sides 
are painted blue Instead of white, itdenotesdeep mourning. 
iS^ Tozer Tjtrlicy II. 310 Seeing the wife of the 

priest. .in mourning. 

d. slang jocular. To be in inourniug\ said of 
the eyes when blackened by fighting. Also of the 
finger-nails when allowed to become dirty. 

3824 sporting tlliig- XLin. 70 Bolter. .h.ad his eyes in 
mourning, X8S7 O, W. Holmes Gunrdmn Au^l x. His 
eyes were ‘in mourning', as the gentlemen of the ring say. 
1890 Barr^be & JLfland Die/. Slau^ (2897), Mourning 
(common), a full suit of mourning, two black eyes ; half- 
mourning, one black eye. 

5 . attrib. and Combat as mounting apparej 
attire^ cloihiSy coat^ colour^ garment^ gown^ 
habit y \ heady \hQod, house^ livcty^ songy tirnty 
'wcidsy etc.; also mourning-band, (tz) see quot. 
c i6i8; (d) a strip of black cloth or crape worn 
round the .sleeve of a coat or round a hat in token 
of bereavement (o) slangy a dirty or black edge to 
a finger-nail ; mourning border, a black border 
on note-paper, envelopes, etc., used by persons who 
are ‘in mourning’ ; hence mouniing^bordercd adj.; 
mourning-brooch, a brooch of jet or other black 
material, worn by women when mourning; f mourn- 
ing carriage, in quot. a cairiage for conveying a 
corpse; f mourning ohariob ^ mourning coach ; 
mourning cloak, f (d) a cloak formerly worn by 
persons following a funeral, usually hired from the 
undertaker ; (^) a butterHy, the Camberwell beauty, 
Vanessa antiopa\ mourning coach, (ti) a coach of 
black colour formerly used by a person during the 
whole period of his mourning ; (b) a closed car- 
riage, usually black, used to convey mourners 
on the occasion of a funeral ; f mourning coffin, 
hearse (app. « ‘ coffin hearse*, simply; pos- 
sibly, however, one of a black colour or with 
black draperies); t mourning horse, the horse 
belonging to a deceased person, led riderless and 
draped with black in the funeral procession; 
mourning-paper, note-paper with a black edge ; 
mourning-piece CI.S., a pictorial representation 
of a tomb, etc., intended as a memorial of the dead ; 
mourniug-pin, a black pin for use with raourning- 
a'ttire (Worcester i860); mourning-ring, a ring 
worn as a memorial of a deceased person ; mourn- 
ing shirt, (a) see quot. 1650; {b) slangy a flannel 
shirt, as it does not require washing so often as 
others; f mourning-staff, a black pole carried in 
a funeral procession ; mourning-stuff, * a luster- 
less black te.xtile material, such as crape, cashmere, 
or merino, regarded as especially fitted for mourn- 
ing-garraents * {Cent. DictP). 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Ltt^eo, Lugubris ernttius. 
Cic[erol *Mourwyng apparell. 1611 Bible 2 Sam. xiv. 2. 
1503-4 Act 39 Hen. Vtly c. 14 § xx Any lyvere..giffyn by 
any exccutoures at the interement of any person for any 
♦mornyng array. i6xi Cotcil, Dneil, dole, griefe...also, 
mourning weeds, or *mourning attire; as, ll ports le dueil. 
c i6xS Mokyso.v Hitt. iv. (1903) 334 The other men that 
followe the Herse haue. .hattbandes of black Sipres hang* 
mg downe behynde, Called Trawerbandes that is -^mourning 
bandes. 1SS4 Sh yavun's Gas. 5 Dec. 6/x 'I’he ‘mourning, 
bands'on thefinger-nailsarefaithfullyrecorded. 3899 iresim. 
Gaz. 16 Nov. 2/3 *Mournlng-bordered envelopes. 17x0 M. 
Henry Life Lieut, Wks._i 853 H* 585/r His corpse 

was carried on a *mourning carriage to Witcmbury. i 7®3 
Loud. Gaz. No. 3945/4 At I\IF. Harrison’s, Coach-Maker, . . is 

a Mourning Coach and Harness, ..alsoa*ftIourningChamot. 
1630-11 in HalUwell/I«f. ///t»r«;.(i854)66 Item, one *mourn- 
ing cloak. iSoS \Y. J. Holland Bu/u^y £^(1900) 169 
Vinossa aut/o/a. . .tTbe Mourning-cloak ; The Cauiberwell 
Beamy.) 3535 Coverdale v.i Put of Jhy rnoum* 

ynge clothes (o lerusalem). 1690 LuTTRELLi»r7r//c«. (1857) 
II. 148 The 23rd, sir John Jonston, condemned for steahng 
Mrs. Wharton, went up in a '^mourning coach to lyburn, 
and w.Ts executed for the same. 1734 _A. Smith Ltyes 
Hishrjjaymen 11; 38 He was..caxry’d into a mournuig 
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Coach, and so convey’d to the Tangier-Tavern. 3840 
Dickens^^hw. RwigevXy I wish I may. .never be buried 
decent with a mourning-coach and feathers. 1586 ? Bkys- 
KETri’oj/. Atgl. Death Sidney aZ Hath not llie aire put 
on his *moui’ning coat, And testified his grief with flowing 
teares ? 3683 Condemtu .J" Exec. A, Sydney 2 They put it 
[the body] intoa*Mourning-Coffin.. and conveyed it thence, 
in order to its Interment. 1564 Bullcy'n Dial. agst. Pest. 
Ded. (rSaS) t My Chamber.. hanged al in one *mournyng 
darcke colour. 1885 Dillon Fatr/tolPs Costume in Eug. 11 , 
Gloss. 290 Black appears to have been the mourning colour 
gener.iHy worn tn England. 1602 Shaks. Ham. r. ii. 6S ^Tis 
sweet and commendable In your Nature Hamlet, To giue 
these *mourning duties to your Father. 1530 Palsgr. 246/2 
■"MotJrnyng garment, habit dc dveil. 1535 Coverdalb 
2 .SViw. xiv, 2. 3593 Shaks. 3 Hen. Fly ii. i. 161 Wrap our 
bodies 111 blacke *mourmng Gowncs; ^1380 Wyclif Wks, 
(j88o) 4 pei maken hem .self in sijte of peple more holi 
okere men and bosten hereof in owtivard signes or wordes, 
as *mornynge abite, lettrls of fraternite. 1736 Ai.S'Sworth 
Lat. Dict.y A *mourning bat-band, Tondus atratus. 1530 
Palsgr. 253^ Peake of a ladyes *moumyng heed, bitjno<juct. 
3643 Evelyn Jan., We at night followed the ’‘mourn- 

ing hearse to the Church at Wotton. ^2495 EpUa^e, etc. 
in Skelton's IFks. (1843) II. 391 Of with your rich caperons, 
put on your ^mourning bodes. 1736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet., 
A mourning hood, Epomss atraia. 1695 Loiui. Gaz. No. 
3059/r Then followed the •Mourning Horse, led by the 
Lord Viscount Villers, Master of the Hor.se to Her late 
Majesty, attended by two Equerries. 1402 liepl. Friar 
Daiu Topias in Pot. Poems (KolU) II. 76 To make sich 
housynge to men that ben deede, to wmehe longith but 
graves and •mornynge housis. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 
ZiBj 1 will . . shut My wofull selfc vp in a mourning house, 
Raining the leares of lamentation, For the remembrance of 
my Fathers death. X760-7X H. Brooke Foot oj Qual. (1B09) 
IV. 26 Two footmen in •mourning-liveries. 1800 Mar. 
Edgewortm Beliniiit (1832) II. xxv. 153 T*he letter was 
copied upon a sheet of *mourning paper. 1889 M. C. Lee 
Quaker Girl 0/ Nantucket ni. 48 There ain't a house on 
the island, 1 expect, but wluit’s got a *mourni()g piece 
bangin’ up tii the front room. 384o/‘Y«H^O'^f- X Vlll. 162/2 
•Mourning pins maybe made of brass,. . varnishing being 
substituted for tinning. 1703 Loud. Gaz. No. 3897/4, 3 other 
•Mourning Rings, with w. C. ob. x3 Dec. 1702. 18^ Miss 
Mulock Asiiihcts Husb. xii. (1875) 306 The large diamond 
mourning ring which the widower always wore, ‘In memory ; 
of Catherine Harper 1634 W. Tikwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. 
(vol. I) 105 Your *Mouming-robes. 1630 Fuller Pispxft iv. ! 
vj. 98 As we say *inourning shirts, it being cunomary lor men 
in sadness, to spare the pains of their laundresses. 1736 
Ainsworth Lat. Uicty .A •mourning song, Ncnia, carmen 
Itigubrc, threnodia. c 1730 Savage A uthor to he let Publ, 
Pref., Had it not been more laudable in Mr. Roome, the 
son of an undertaker, to have borne a Hnk and a •mourning- 
stafi in tiie long procession of a funeral, than jetc.]. s88z 
M. Arnold li^esiminster Abbey x, The *mourinng-stole no 
more Mantled her form. 1703 Burgh Rec. SiirlittgixZZxp) 

99 Four *mourning strings. . which they are to wear above 
their belts that day upon account of the funeral.^ of the 
deceast John Stivensone, provo-sL x66a Gubnali. Ckr.in 
Arm. verse 18. t. xliv. § i (1669) 401/2 Gaudy rich deaths on 
a fast-day do no better, than a light trimming on a •mourn- 
ing suit. 1829 Bvro.v yuan u. cxxxix. And night is flung 
off like a mourning suit Worn for a husband,— or some other 
brute, c 3407 Lydc. Reson 4- Sens. 6926 Ther ys , . woman 
noon so siedefast Tliat, whan *Mowrenyng tyme is past, 
she may of mercy and pite save and kepe hir honeste, And 
forsake htr clothes blake And che.sen fair a nywe make. 
38a3SHELLEY/i<^/Hi/sxU,T*hou Air, Which Ukea*mourning 
veil ihy scarf hadst thrown O’er the abandoned Earth. 157* 
Lament. Lady Scott. 6 in Salir. Poems Re/brm, xxxiii, With 
50ur •murning weid abscon.se my face. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 

\. i. 70 Haile Rome ; Victorious in thy Mourning Weedes. * 

•f* BTon’miiig, 2 /d/. xtJ.- Obs. £f. Mourn z/.- 4 - 
-lycl.] Mourning of the chute i The disease of 
glanders. Cf. Mortecbien, 

*5*3 Fitzhbrb. Husb. § 87 Moumynge on the chyne .. 
appereth at his nosethryll lyke oke-water. Ibid. § 129 The 
frenche-man saythe. Mart dc languc et de eschine Sount 
matadyes saunce medicine. The moumynge of the tongue, 
and of the ch>aie, are diseases without remedy or medicyne, 
3598 Florio, CiamorrOy a disease in horses called the mourn- 
ing of the chine, issuing at the nosthrils. x6<w Topskll 
Fourf. Beasts 'J*his word mourning of the Chine, is a 
corrupt name borrowed of the French toong, wherein it is 
cald mote [1638 Morte\ deschien, that is to say the death of 
the backe. Becau.se many do bold this opinion that this 
disease doth consume the marrow of the backe. i6xx Cotcr.. 
Jfoume, the Mumpes; and (in a horse, &c.) the mourning of 
the Chyne. 1735 Burdon Pocket Farriery 74 The Mourn- 
ing of the Chine is downright Poverty of Flesh and Blood. 
lyTnn ’TA HITI g, ppL a. [f. Mourn -f -ing 

1, That mourns; sorrowing, lamenting; charac- 
terized by or e.xprcssive of grief. 

Beozunty^o Him wais geomor sefa, murnende mod. a 1300 
Cursor M. 4963 He mened him bus, wit murnand cher, 
138a WvcLiF Ezek. xxjv. 17 Nether thou shall ete meet 
of mournynge* men. c 1550 Knt. Curtesy 59 in Hazl. 

E. F, P. Ii. 69 Alas ! be sayd, with murnynge eyen, Now 
is my bertc in wo and payne. Spenser F. Q. i. iii. .-6 

When mourning altars, purg’d with enemies life. The black 
infernal! furies doen aslakc. x6aa AIaode tr. Aleman s Guz» 
man D'A If. 1. 134, 1 put on a mourning-face, looke sad [etc.]. 
3797 EncycL Brit. (cd. 3) Xll. 436/x Prxjicce, or mourning 
women, ..went about the streets.^ 18x5 Shelley W/fW/or 55 
No moumins maiden decked With weeping flowers. 

2, transf. Bruised. Cf. Mourning vbl. s6.^ 4 CI. 

1708 Mrs. Centlivrb Busy Body t. i. On condition you’ll 

give us a true account how you came by that mourning 
nose. 

3, Mourning bride, a popular name for the 
sweet scabious, Scabiosa atropurpurea ; mourning 
dove, the common American or Carolina turtle- 
dove, Zenaiduraxarolinensis-y mourning warbler, 
an American warbler, Geolhfypts Philadelphia ; 
mourning widow’, (a) .a European .geranium 
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with pebtls of a dusky colour. Geranium phxum\ 
(//) =■ jVourning bride {Cent, Diet, 

3846-50 A. Wood Class-bk. Bo(. 310 Scabiosa atropur- 
puiea, *Mourning Bride. 3839 Peabody in Boston yml. 
Not, Hist. 11842) III. 292 The Carolina Turtle Dove, .is 
called [in western Mas.sachusettsl the •Mourning Dove. 
X808-13 N Wilson Amcr. Ornith. (1831) II, 140 Sylvia 
Philodclphia,^ Wilson. — *Mourning warbler. x866 Treas. 
Bot., *Mourning widow. Geranium pheeum. 

TSourningly (mosuniqli), adv. [f. Mourning 
ppl. n. + -LY -.j 111 a mourning manner. 

1539 in Fabric Rolls ^ York ^7//>/f/'<rr(Surtees) 26S Item we 
thynke it were convenient that whene we feiche a corse ;o 
the Churche that we shulde be in our blak abbettes morn* 
yngly. 260Z Shaks. Alt's JYelt i. i, 34 The King very 
latelie spoke of him . .mourningly. 1831 Lytton Gcdoiphin 
I.xvii, The wind, .swept mourningly over the. .leaves. 

IhXoaruival (m6-*'jnival). Cards. Now only 
Hist. Forms : 6 mornyfle, 7 mournaval, niome- 
vall, mournivall, murnivall, mornivall, 
mournifal, {erron. murririall), 8 mourneval, 
7- mournival, murnival. [a. F. momijlcy of 
obscure origin. The word also means slap in 
the face', which is perh. the primary sense.] 

1 . A set of four aces, kings, queens, or knaves, in 
one band. Also in figurative context. 

*530 Palsgr, 246/t Mornyffe a maner of play, inomifle. 
1614, i6is[see Gleek xA‘2]. 1674 Cotton Gamester [xtBSi 
6S A Alournival is either all the Aces, the four Kings,' 
Queens, or Knaves. 1719 D’Urfey Pills \, 331 I’se ne’er 
win by Mournival or blare, Or conquering Knave. 382a 
Scott Nigel xvi, Concerning a certain game at gleek, and 
a certain mournival of aces held by' his lordship. 

1 2 . transf . A set of four (things or peisons). Obs. 
1625 B. JoNsoN Staple of N. iv. Interm. 81 Cen. Let a 
protest goe out against him. Mir, A mourniuall of protests; 
or a gleeke at Iea«,t 1 c 1650 J. Poole Etig. Parnassus 
372 Elements. .Natures first mournival. aijsx Ken 
Hymnoiheo Poet. Wks. 3721 III, 390 With his double 
mourneval of Eyes, Tarantula a poor Apulian spies. 

tlff0U‘r2iless,ir. nouce-wd. [f. Mourn 
-LESS.] Tb.'it mourns not, failing to mourn. 

3633 D. Rogers Treat. Sacraments n. 139, I hope you 
mourne, that you are so mournelesse. 

Moizrnour, obs. form of Mourner. 
Mou'rnsome, a. nonce-wd. firreg. f. Mourn 
v.^ -f -SOME.] Mournful, 

1869 Blackmore Loma D, iii, Then there came a mellow 
noise, very low and mournsome. 

Mourron, Moiirthers see Mojuon, Mubpbr. 
Mous, obs. pi. form of Mow sb,^ 
j Mousaique, obs. form of Mosaic tz.i and sb. 
Mouse (maus), sb. PI. mice (msis). Forms : 
sing. 1 miis, muiis, 2, 5 mus, 4-5 mows, 4-7 
mous, 5 mow5(8)d, 6 mowss, mousse, 4- mouse. 

I pi, 1 mfs, 4-5 mys, 4 myys, musz, myis, 4-5,’ 

I (9 dial.) mees, muys, myes, 4-6 myse, 4-7 
I myce, 5 muyse, myez, myesse, 6 myss, miese, 
mise, 7, (9 i/fa/.) meece, 6- mice ; also4musus, 

8 (in sense 4 a) mouses. [Com. Teut. and Indo-' 
Germanic: OE. tmU fern, = OFris., OS. mils (Dit, 
muis), OIIG. mils (MHG. mils, mod.G. Mans)y 
ON. mils (Sw., Da. tints) y L. mfts. Or. fivs, bkr. 

Indo- Germanic *mhs- (cons.-stem).] 

L L An animal of any of the smaller species of 
the genus Mus of rodents. 

Most commonly applied to the house mouse, M. musculus. 
Other species are the field or wood mouse, M. sylvaticus,. 
the harvest mouse. M. minutusy and the Barbary mouse of 
North Africa, M. harbarus. 

c 883 K. ^Elfred Botth. xvi. § 2 sif se nu ^esawan hwelce 
mus laet wsere hlaford ofei* o5re mys, & sette him donias.. 
hu wunderlic wolde eow Sect hiuct^n. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn, 

S3 purh he sweoie smcl of h® chese he bicherreS monie mus 
to ke sioke. 2303 R. Brcnne Haudl, 5383 For kou 

jyuest myys [z/.r. my.s] to ^eie pal was ordeyned to mannys 
mete. CX374 Chaucer Boeth, ii. Pr. vi. 41 ^Camb. MS.) 
Now yif thow s.Tye a mous amonges oother musus [v.r. 
myse) j^at chalengede to hym self ward ryht and power ouer 
alle oother mysus [v.r. myse] how gret scorn woldislhow 
han of hit. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 297 While a 
my3ti man sat at }>e feste muys [MS. fl. muyse, Caxion 
myesj bysette hym sodenliche al aboute. <rr4Sa Merlin 
xx.xiit. 665 He seide that be hadde nede ther-of in his house 
for rattes and mees. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) 

III. 3S8 Ouir Albione aboundit so the myss, Ouir all the 
feild in mony hoill and dyke, .And in the houssis. .That 
[etc.]. 356a Turner // rri'ii/ii. 160 It [HelleboreJ kylleiK 
miese knodden wyih roelc and honye. 1605 Shaks. Lear 
iv. vi. x8 The Fishermen, that walk’d vpon the beach 
Appears like Jlice. 1B22 Shelley tr. Goethds Faust i. 

For I am like a cat— I like to play A little with the mouse 
before 1 cat it. 3864 Tennyson Aylmer's P'. 853^ The thin* 
weasel there Follows the mouse, and all is open field. x8g^ 
Spectator 30 June 901 There are those who lia%’e tried the; 
bat, and found it taste like a house-mouse, onfy mousier. 

CuAVCEH Troy/us III. 687(736) Quod Pandarui 
thow wTecched mouses herte. Art kow a-garst .so );at she* 
wole ke byte. 1633 Costlie IV'kore t, ii. in Bullen O. PI. IV,, 

Oh wherefore should we fawne upon such curres. The mice, 
of mankind, and the scorne of earth? 

b. Popularly applied to animals of other genera- 
having some resemblance to mice, esp. the shrews. 
{Sorex) and the voles {Arvicold). Also in book-, 
names (chiefly translations- from mod.Latin) off 
various exotic animals, e.g. f Alpine- mousCy 
■\ mouse of the mountain, the Marmot; \ Indian' 
mouse, fPJiarao/Is mouse ichneumon; fTontic- 
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mouse, an animal described by Pliny, commonly 
identified with the ermine. 

a 700 Epinat Gloss. 977 Sori.e (.-ex), i<l. est : mus. a 1593 
Hestch J14 Exper. Ea>-„celsiis{,i59^') Anoiining the out- 
ward parts witli the oyle of the mouse of the mounttiiue. 
1S07 Topsell four-,/: Ecasts 448 Marcellus and Solinus, 
doe make question of this beast (Ichneumon) to be a kind of 
Otter., .'riicre be some that call it an Indian Mouse. Ibid. 
552 The Movse Pontiqve. 1S17 Moiivson Uni. 1. 151 An 
Indian Mouse. 1864 thumb. Eucycl. VI. 507/* liije name 
Mouse is often popularly given to animals considerably 
different from the true mice, as the Voles. 1868 Gray in 
Procs Zoo/. Soc. 109 Tlie species oi Saccotitytux, or rouched 
Mice. *889 (see Pouched a. ij. 

2 . Phrases, a. In various similes: Drunk as a 
mousdf earlier ^ drunk as a dreynt (= drowned) | 
inouse\ mnte^ (jnieii etc,, as a mouse \ 

(t/« a cheese). Also, speak) like a mouse in \ 
a cheese^ i.e. with a mufiled voice, inaudibly ; like 
a drowned mouse, i. e. in a miserable ])light. 

<1x3x0 in Wright Lyric /\ x.xxit. iii When that he is 
dronke ase a dreynt mous, iheiine weshule (iorewe the wed 1 
ale bayly. C1386 Chaucer l^'i/Zs Pivl. 346 Thou con;e-t | 
boom a.s dronken as a Mous. XS3^ in Lett, Suppress, j 
.Monast. (Camden) 133 Monckes drynk an bowll after 
coUacyoa tell ten or xii. of the clock, and cum to jnatlens ! 
as dronck as my-ss. xs9t Shaks. i lieu, 1. 
piticous they will looke, like drowned ^licc. ^i599 Porter 
An£^ry IVom. Ahinict. (t8tx) 71 .Mum, mouse in eheese, cat 
is neare. x685 E. Verney 24 June in yerney Man. (X893) 

IV. X. 381 Child, — I pray when you speak 111 the Tlieatre 
[O.xf.] doe not speak like a mouse in achees.,, hut speak out 
your words boldly and distinctly. 173^ Ai.xsworth Lat, Diet. 
S.V., He speakelh Uke .a mouse in a cheese, mnsiat^ mnssi» 
tat; occnlte <5* d^pressa ‘voce loquitur. 1856 Mlss Yonch 
Daisy Chain i(. xxv. 636 If I only begin to say ‘ Miss May 
told me—’ they are ail like mice. *839 Geo. Lt-ior A. Bede 

V, She looks as quiet as a mouse. There’s >omelhiiig rather 
Striking about her, though. 1883 Stevesson Treasure ist. 
xiv, 1 squatted there, hearkening, as silent as a mouse. 

h. In alliteralive association with man. (a) 
See Man 7 ; (d) Neither man nor mouse, not 
a creature; Mouse and man, every living thing. 

1627 \V. Hawkins ApMo Shroviu^ 1. v. 14 Looke Prtcco, 
c.ansi thou see no audience? Pr.£CO. Nor man, nor mou^e. 
184s Cahlyle Cromwell v. Ixxix. I. 483 Poor Prince Mau- 
rice, sea-roving., sank, in the West Indies, mouse and man, 

c. As a type ot something small or insigniti- 
cant. Chielly after Horace (see quot. a 1637). 

1584 Lyly Catupaspe Prol. at Ul. Fryers, So we hope, if 
ihe shower of our swelling mountaine seeme to bring loortli 
some Eliphant, perfourme but a mouse, you will gently >ay, 
this is a beast. 1396 Lodge /PxVf Mherie 4 At euery word he 
speaketh, hee makes a mouse of an elephant, lie telleth them 
of wonders done in Spatne by his ancestors. 1593 F. Kous 
Thule Bj, Nor let your harts great hUs bring foorth a 
mouse, a 1637 B. jonsos tr. lloruce. Art P. 199 The 
xiiountains travail'd, and brought forth A scorned mouse I 
2887 Times (weekly ed.) 14 OcL 14/4 It ts curious that such 
a grave contingency should spring from such a trivial cause. 
This time It is the mou^e that brings forth the mountain. 

d. Proverbs, and proverbial sayings. 

tf 1386 Chaucer IVi/e's Prol. 572, I holde a Mou.ses herte 
nat uorth a leek, That hath but oon hole for to sterte to 
.And if bat faille, thanne is al ydo. c 1430 Lvna. Min. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 167 An hardy mowse, that b bold to 
breede In cattle eeris. ^1530 R. ^\\.\xs Common-Fl. Bk, 
(1858J X40 It y.s asotyll mouse that slepyth in the cattysear. 
rt 1700 ii. E. Diet. Cant. Crew 5.v. Mouse-trup, A sorry 
Mouse, that has but one Hale, or a poor Creature that has 
but one Shift. Ibid., A Mouse in the Pot is better than no 
h'lesh, or something has .some savour. 

1 3 . a. As a playful term of endearment, chiefly 
addressed to a woman. Obs, 
riSzo [see Prim sb.^]. 1567 Triall Treas. Ej, Mydcrc 
lady. My mouse my nobs and cony swete. 1586 Warner 
.■Mb. En^. n. X. (15921 42 God ble.s.se thee Mouse the 
Bridegroome sayd, and smakt her on the lips. 2588 Shake. 
L. L. L. V. it. 19. x6ox— Ham.iw. iv. 183. 1607 Dekkf.k 
& Webster lycstw. Hoe ii. i, Ittd. [to her husband] I am 
so troubled with the rheumc tool .^lou.'>e whais good fort? 
1653 Mennis & Smith Mus. Delie. (1656) 14 Mopsa, even 
Mopsa, prety Mouse. 1798 Joanna Bailmc TryaL iv. ii. 
Plays on Passions (1821) I. 263 Agnes, You are an idler 1 
Harwood. You are a little mouse ! 

+ b. slang. (See quot.) Obs. 

1781 R. King Mod. Land. Spy 38 The h.Trlots or women 
Liken up for assault or night-brawls were there [in Wood 
Street Compter] called Alice. 

4 . Technical tues. Applied to various things re- 
sembling a mouse in shape or appearance. 

a. Naut. (See quots.) 

1750 Blanckley Naval Expos., Mouse is a large Knot 
artiHcially made by the Riggers on the Ship’s Stays. 
Falconer Diet. Marine .Mouse, a sort of knob, 

usually in the shape of a pear, wrought on the outside of 
.a rope, by means of spun yarn, parceling, is u.sed 

ao confine some other [rope] securely to the former, and 
jprevent it from sliding along its surface. These mouses are 
iparticularly used on the stays of the lower-mast, to prevent 
rlhe eye from slipping up to the mast. 1833 Markyat 
P. Simpie\\, .And then he asked the fiist lieutenant whether 
.•sojneihmg should not be fitted with a mouse ov onW aturBs- 
head. 1867 Smyth Sailor's IPord-bk., Mouse, a kind of ball 
-or knob, wrought on the collars of slays by means of spun- 
jyarn,. .icc. The mouse prevents the running eye from .slip- 
ping... Also, a mark made upon braces and other ropes, to 
show their squaring or tallying home. 1873 Knight Diet. 
Mech., Mouse,, .b, a turn or two of spun-yarn uniting the 
iPUfui of a hook to the shank to prevent its unhooking. 

b. A match used, in firing a mine or a gun, 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk,, i^rouse,..'o. match used in 

a mine. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech., Mouse, ,,2. 
* SPlasting) A match used in firing guns or mines. 


c. l/.S. A small round cushion-sliaped hair-pad, 
18S8 (sec Rat sb.^ 5 aj. 1895 in Funk’s Stand. Diet, 

d. (See qimt.) 

187 . elrchit. Pnbl. Soc. Did., Mouse, a small weight to 
wliich a cord is ntlnchcd, used by plumbers for clearing a 
stoppage in a clo.set pipe. The carpenters also use a similar 
weight for passing a .sash line over the pulley. 

6 . A species of cowry. 

18x5 S. Brookes Introd. Conch, 256 Mouse, CyProea Mus. 

6. slang, A lump or discoloured bruise, esp, one 
on or near the eye, caused by a blow ; a black eye. 

2854 *C. Beob* Ferdant Green ti. iv, That’ll raise a tidy 
mouse on your ogle, niy lad ! 2886 Sir F. H. Dovlc Reutin, 
4- Ophu iv. 82 He acquired a severe biack eye. of lii.al 
peculiar kind known to professton.il pugilists aa a ‘mouse’. 

7 . Short for vtouse-molh (sec 10 f). 

2829 J. F, Stenikns Catal. Brit. Insects 11. 77 Pyrophila 
. .Tragipogonis. Mouse. 2833 Rennie Cqns/ect. Butterjl, 
ff M. 63 Tlie Mou.se ..appears In June.. . First pair (of wings] 
mouse-brown. 2882 W. F. Kikuy Europ, Butterjl. M. 
(1903) 192/x When disturbed in the day time it falls down 
and shuflles about in such a manner that it has acquired 
the name of ‘the Mouse*. 

II. 8. A muscle. Obs. in general sense (see 9). 

[Cf. the similar use of OHG. mUs, mod. G. mans, I^u. 

uiuis, ON. mus\ also Gr. 

ciooo /Elfiuc Gloss, in .Wr.-Wfilcker 158/6 Torus, uel 
iuuscultis, uel lacertus, mus da:s carmes. 2361 HollvuUsii 
Horn. Apoth. 12 b, Blndc the g.irllkc vpon the wrest of the 
arme. .so that it do not touche the mousse of the hande. 

9 . Spec. Applied variously lo ccilain muscular 
parts of meat (see quots.). Now only dial, 

(Cf. 1530 Mouse-piece^ 2584 Lylv Sappho 1. iii. 11 Critl. 
..but come among vs, and you shall sec vs once in a morn- 
ing hauc a mouse at a bay. Motus. A mouse ! vnpropcrly 
.spoken. CrxV/. Aptly vndersloode, a mouse of beafe, Molus, 
I (hinke indeed a peece of bcafe as bigge ns a mouse, .serues 
a great companic of such cattes. 28^ Jamiksok, Mouse, 
the outermost (teshy part of a leg of mutton, when dressed; 
the bulb of Hesh on the extremity of the shank, S. pron. 
moose. When roasted, tt formerly used to be piepared with 
salt and pepper. 1854 [iMiV.u Norihamptonsh. Gloss. 
1 1 . 36 Mouse, the stiongcst muscte in the shoulder of a pig ; 
which, when drawn out quickly from the Ditch, makes a 
soiieaking noise; and children often say to the butcher, 
* Come, let’s hear the mouse squeak.* 2881 Ox/ordsh. Gloss, 
Suppl., Mouse, a small piece of mc.it under the spare-rib cf 
a pig, about the size of a mouse. 

III. 10 . atlrib. and Comb, (the pi. form micC' 
has occas. been used instead of mouse-), a. simple 
aUT\b\uwe, as momt-birlh, -cage, -sX'm, tic. 

x868 Browning Ring ejr Bk, iit. 1322 Oh •mouse-birih of 
that mounlain-like revenge! 2855 Uicubn.s Dorrit 1. xviii, 
Here Young John turned the great hat round aud round 
upon his left-hand, like a slowly twirling *mousc-c.icc. 1538 
Elvot Diet., Muscenla, 'mouse dunge. 2582 W, FuijiB m 
Confer, lu. (1584) Xj, He should kcepe the I’lx diligently 
from mlse dung. 16^ Holland Amin. Marcell. 400 They 
are clad all over in garments made of linnen, or cUe 
patched up of wild ’mice sklnncs. 2483 Cath. Aiigl. 245/2 
A ’Mowsse turde, musterda. 

b. objeclivc, and obj. genitive, as mouse-catcher^ 
•killei\-killiug -slayer, -taker. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 244/2 .A Mow.se slaer, muricida. ibid., 
A Mowssc \2\sfix, muscipulator. 2538 Elvot Diet., Muri. 
cuius, a mouse killer. i6ix Cotck., Sourict'er, a Mouser, 
or Alouse-catcher, 2647 'rHAPi- Comm, Epist. 153 T hose 
Popish Mu.scipulatorcs or Mice-calchers, as the story callelh 
them, ihat raked together tbeir Pelcr-pence, and other 
moneys here in England by most detestable arts. 277* 
Foote Nabob iii.Wks. 1799 H.317 The. . mouse-killing caL 

c. adverbial, as» mouse-proof, 

2895 Outing XXVL 365/2 A mouse-proof locker. 

d. instrumental, as mouse-crope (dial.), -eaten. 

2722 Bailey, a Beast that is run over the 

Back by a .Shrew Mouse is said to be so. C\ounlty word.) 
x866 Treas. Bot, s.v, Rubus, We have heard of cows that 
were s.iid lo be mou.se>crqpe, or to h.ivc been walked over 
by a shrew.inousc tan ancient way of accounting for para- 
lysis), bcinj: [etc.], a 2386 Sidney Apoi. Poet fie (Arb.) 32 
The Historian, .loden with old 'itiousc-ealen lecords. 

©. similative, as mouse-brown, -grey (also sbl), 
+ -haired, -like, -still adjs. Also mouse-like adv. 
See also Mouse-colouued, Mousk-dun. 

2796 Withering / 7rrV, Plants (cd. 3) IV, 247 Pileu-s *moui;e 
brown. 1834 J/ir/r<v». (1845) XX II. 249/1 The fur., 

of a uniform *mouse-grcy above. 2839 Uke Diet. Arts 619 
hlouse-gray is obtained, when with the same proportions as 
for ash-gray*. ^1420 Pallad. on Httsb. iv, 913 A staloun 
asse..al blaak Or ’moushcred or reed is to been hadde. 
2838 Dickens Nieh. Nick, xxviii, Inserting her ’mouse- 
like feet in the blue satin slippers. 2874 Lisle Carr Jud. 
Gwyunc 1. vL 172 She crept mouselike to the bedside. 2871 
Loncf. IPayside Inn ii. Cobbler of Hageucvi 70 Hts quiet 
little dame. , Eager, excited, but ’mouse-still, 

f. bpecial comb.; t mouse ballock, some plant; 
mouse-bane, Aconitum tnyoclonum (Treas. Hot. 
1S66); mouse barley, Hordeitm muriniun\ 
mouse-bird, (a) any bird of the African genus 
Colius; one of the colies; (^) *a whidah-bird 
; (genus Viduay {FunFs Stand, Diet. mouse- 
bur, the seeds of Marlynia proboscidea ; mouse 
buttock ‘the fleshy piece which is cut from a 
round ofbeef* {^Kng. Dial. Diet.)', •j'mouse catch, 
a mousetrap; mouse chop, Mesembryanlhemuni 
murinum (Treas. Bot.); mouse-hsb, Pterophryne 
(or Antennarins) histrio, a fish which builds a sort 
of nest in the Sargasso Sea ; + mouse-foot, (a) in 
By the mouse-foot, an old oath; a plant; mouse- 
galago, a small West African galago, Galago 


murinus {FunFs Stand. Did.) ; mouse-grass 
f (a) a species of stonecrop ; (b) a dial, name 
for the silvery hair grass, Aira caryophyllca\ (A 
an Auslralian name for Dichelachne crinita- 
mouso-hare, a rodent of the genus Logotnys, esp! 
L. roylei\ mouse-hawk, («) a hawk that devours 
mice; {b) the short-eared owl or hawk-owl, //xw 
brachyolus; (c) * the rough-legged buzzard’- 

(^Cent. Did. 1S90), Archibulco lagopiis\ mouse- 
hood, a fungus (sec quot.); mouse lemur, any 
small Madagascan lemur of the genus ChirogaUm' 
mouse-mark, a biith-mask lesembUng a mouse* 
mouse-mill (see quot.) ; mouse-moth, ihe moth 
Amphipyra tragopogonis (see 7) ; mouse-piece = 
mouse-bullock ; raouse-powdor, a poison for mice* 
mouse-roller (see quot.); mouse-sight, 

a pseiKlo-ctymological rendering of Myopia\ 
+mouoo-stock, a mousetrap; mouse-thoru (see 
quot, f mouse- wort, another name for miigwort. 
See also Mou.se-col(ju«, Mouse-dun, Mouse- 
ear, Mouse-kall, Mouse-bole, Moose-hunt, etc. 

x;x45o Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 184/2 Testiculus muris 
folia habet ualde parua. .mg. ’inusebailok. 2840 W. Baxtek 
Brit, Phxnog.^ Bot. V. 344 Hordemn murinum, Wall 
Barley. W.iy-side Barley. ’Mouse Barley. 1822 J. Latham 
Gen, Hist, Birds V. ip6 These birds [ic. Colic.-*] are called 
at the Cape ’Mouse Birds. 2893 Selous Trav.S. E. Africa 
64 .A Dock of parroquet.s, or mouse birds, of a species un- 
known to me. They were of a pale green colour, with rose- 
colouied heads and long tails. 2877 Lady Brassey Voy. 
Sunbeam vi. (1878J 84 The seeds of the Mnrtynia probo*ci- 
dea, ’mouse-burrs, as they cal) them. 2818 Mm. EviJi 
Comm, Prisons Metrof., Bond. 38 That (meat] which I 
bought for them is called the ’mou.se bullock. 2382 Wiclif 
IFisd. xiv. XI Into a ’mousecacche (Vulg. in muscipnlum], 
2876 G. B. Goode Anim. Resources U.S. 13 PedUulati. 
(Sea-bats or devil-fish, goose-fish or angler, ’mouse-fish, S:c.) 
c 2360 Misogonus 111. i. 255 Bvth ’mouse fiwie, do so, M». 
2605 Loud. Prodigal ii. il, I’ll come and visit you; byihe 
mouse-foot 1 will. 2607 TorsELL 504 Plants 
. .receiued names from this litlc beast, as..Mou.se-fooi, and 
such like. 26x2 CoTCR., loubarbe snnvage, *iMouse-gr.isse, 
wild Prlckmadame. 28^-92 Blanfokd //affi* 

456 Logomys roylri. The Himalayan *Mousc-Harc. ^725 
Corpus Gloss. 1890 Soricaritts’. ’mushabuc. exoso Voc. 
in Wr.-WQlcker 259/xo Suricaricis, mushafua 1772 Foks- 
TEU in Phil, Trans. LXII, 3S4, Brachyoio^. 'Ihe 

.short-eared Owl... Mouse Hawk at Hudson s Bay, 1840 
MACCiLLivHAV/)7a;/. Brit. Birds ^7 Ash BrnthyoUtu 

M..... . t..... I. .00. U... V 7 ./,>(rt ,<*s ll .•r^hhaniS 


...Mouse-hauk. 
mnrilutceus, the 


X887 Hav Brit. Fungi 175 Hygrophoms 
•Mouse Hood. 2893-4 tydekkefs Roy. 


ueers V. x66 The cleclrificalion of the mk is effected by 
means of an cleciro.staiic induction machine called the 
’mouse mill, which is driven either by clockwork or by an 
cicctro-magnetic arrangement. i829G.SA.MOL'ELLcA«w/«tf/. 
Compend. 251 ’.Meuse moth \Nodua Trago/ogonus). 2530 
Palscr. 246/2 ’Mouspece of an oxcj uioujle. 2696 
Misc. X09 There Is a certain piece in the Beef, caljeil ilm 
hiouse-piece, which given to the Child, or Party so affected, 
lo Eat, doth certainly Cure the y\\x\xsh. iZ&byorkHerald 
10 Aug. 5/6 After tlie death of Mrs. Dixon, Mr& Brilland 

..suggested that they might have been poisoncdwilh mouse 

powder. 2888 Jacobi Printer's Vocab., * Mouse roller, a 
small addiiion.if roller for the belter distribution of ink on 

a machine. 2822-34 (ed. 4) 111.152 Mice 

are .said to have llns kind of vision naturally, and hence one 
of the leclmical names for it U myopiaormyopia>is, literally 
’’mouse-sight’. CX275 Lamb. Horn. 53 pcos wimmcn .. 
beo3 j>es dcofles ’musesioch iciepede, for benne pe mon wule 
tilden his musestoch lie bindcS uppon P -"' ^“5 
brel hiue for hon pet he scolde swote smelle. / rcM. 

’Mouse-thorn. Centaurea myacantha. ibcT 

Fourf. Beasts 5x2 Mug-wort, otherwise cald mouse-wor . 

Mouse (maiiz), V. Also 3 rauso, 5-7 mowse, 
mouze, 7 mowzo, 9 dial, moose. £f. Mouse so. 
Cf. G. vlausen, Du. muizen.'] 

1 . inlr. To hunt for or catch mice; said esp, ot 

a cat or an owl. « , ,r l 

a 2230 Prov. rElfred 2ab\\\ O.E.Mise.zoo ^0*’° 
he kat after hire moder. ciAAoPromp.Parv.3^di^lff^y^o 
or lake myse, muricapio. 2692 IL L Estrange . * 

79 An Old Weazle that was now almost 
2792 Huddesford Salmag, Monody^ Death of Utef i33 
Thee, geuetous Dick, the Cat-coatcoUiug Powers Or 
to mouse in Academic Bowers. 2856^ Miss Yong 7 
Chain i. xxi, The large while owl floating over the heWs w 
it moused in the longgrass. 1871 Ulackie F our Pha t 4 

Y'ou expect, .your cat to mouse well. ... . ♦ 

2 . Iransf and Jig. To hunt or search industriously 
or captiously ; to go or move about softly in scare 
of something, to prowl. Also with 

2375 Turberv. Venerie 153 When he (fc. the 
but a little turne vp the grounde with jus nose, ue 
for wormes. So may you say that he Imth »u.,jng 

2673 Marvei.l Reh. TransP. II. 254 You fall ^ 


about the definition of a QuOrble. 

Epist. to Revieivers xxvIii, There, )y^^dom,..l v ^ ^ 

pamphlets, . . Mousing /or faults, or, if^you bcwi 


i'll havck.OwJing- 

2842*J. Foster in I^fe iy Corr. (1846) II. 42/J 5 !i:M?rinya 
the consequence of mousing for tlieni (engraving ! 
good many years. 1849 W. Irving hadicen 

..wrote in a more free and fluent style a^.iichan 

mousingatthetimeamongauthoriues, 2850 K.A. 

Mystics IX. iii. (1S60) II. 135 H e.. mouses for uaw 
,874 G. H. Kingsley Sport 4- Irav, vi. 


regulation. 2874 G. H. Kingsley cipors T ‘ '33. 

i6x, 1 w’as mousing around by myself the )’ .wcy 

H. C. McCook fcanti J Old Farm 36s 
peep and mouse Into the tunnels and caves ot w • _ 

b. ih;/mzr/<?t 7 Z/^r(a book):, to Study eagerly. • 



MOUSE-COLOITB,. 

1807-8 W, Irving Satuta^. (1824) 385 With.. a table full 
of books before me, to mouse over them alternately. 1864 
B. Taylor in Lifejf Lett. (1884) 11. xvii. 422, 1 have Little 
and Brown's * British Poets * complete now, so you ’ll have' 
wherewithal to mouse over. 1889 Gretton iMei/iory's 
Harkb. J37 He was. .always ‘ mousing ’ over books. 

c. trails^ To hunt for by patient and careful 
search. Also with U.S. 

1864 ./V. Y, Evangelist 20 Oct. (Cent.), He.. usually re- 
turned laden with bo.\es and bundL.s of literary odds and 
ends, moused from rural attics and bought or begged for 
his collection. 1870 H. Stevens Bibl, Histor. Introd. it 
They are driven., to mouse out in foreign countries, .what 
ought to be at home, .in the public libraries. 
t3. trails. To liandle as a cat does a mouse; to 
tear, bite. Obs. 

1530 Tinoalc Ahs'm. More m. xiii. Wks. (1573) 311/r In 
the xilt. [chapter]. .he bileth, sucketh, gnaweth, towseth, 
and inowseth Tyndall. 1573 Tusser ( 1878) 91 Keepe 
sheepe from dog, keeps lambe-s from hog. If foxe.s mowbs 
them, then watch or howse the.m. 1595 Siiaks. yobtt 11. i. 
354 //as/. Ob, now doth Death line his dead chap.s with 
Steele ;...\nd now be feasts, mousing the flesh of men, In 
vndelermin'd differences of kings 1 1^3 Dekker IVonder* 
ftd Year C 2 b, Whilst Troy was swillmg sack and sugar, 
and mowsing fat venison, the mad Greekes made bonefires 
of their houses 1647 Fanshawb It Pastor Fido iv. 124 
But ’i had been worse t* have been prisoner To such a beast ; 
Who though he doth not bear A mouses he.irt, might have 
mouzM me. 

+ b. To pull about good-naturedly, but roughly ; 
chiefly louse ami mouse; cf, MousbE v. Obs. 

1607 Middleto.s Flint, 0/ Lovev. iii. 334 Yet if you did 
but see how like a cock sparrow he mouses and touses my 
little Bess already, a 1627 H. Shirley Mart. Sottldier iv. 
iii. in Bullen O, Ft. I. 235 Is't the kings pleasure that I 
should mouse her, and before all these people? 1675 Wy- 
CHERLY Country Wife 11. i, He would not let me come near 
the gentry, who sat under us [at the play]. ..He told me, 
none but naughty women sat there, whom they toused and 
moused. 1691 Siiadwell Hcourers iv. i, Afy dear chicken, 
i’ll mouse thee. 

absoL 1681 Otw.^Y Soldiers Fort. i. i, To see .a pretty 
Wench and a young Fellow touze and rotue and frouze and 
mouze. 

+ 4. To ransack, rummage, pillage, Obs. 
c 1580 Jkfferie Bugbears 11. i. in Arehlv Stud. neu. Spr. 
(tSgjf, They have rife/ed and mowsed the cofer by a false 
key thei made. 

5. Maut. To put a mouse (see Mouse sb. 4 a) on 
(a stay); to secure (a hook) with a mouse. 

xy6g Falconer /?/rt. Marine (1780), Mousing a Iwok, the 
operation of fastening a small cord, .across the upper-part, 
from the point to the back.., in order to prevent it from 
unhooking. 1837 Mabryat Dog-Jituul ix, I can bring my 
tarry trousers to an anchor — mou>.ing the mainstay, or 
puddening the anchor. *867 S-myth Sailor's iVord'bk, .s.v. 
Mouse, To mouse a hook. 

Hence Moused///, a., supplied with mousing. 
1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal, 9 These Patent Slip- Hooks 
•.form an automatically * Moused ' hook when in use, 
Mouse: see Moose''^ and Mu.sa (banana). 
Mouseare, obs. form of Moose-e.ve. 
Mousebuuker : see Mossbunkeb, 
lUCou'Se-colour, sb, {a.). 

1. A colour resembling that of the common 
mouse; a dark grey with a yellowish tinge. 

x6o6 yrtsls. Ho. Couiut. 1. 309/1 A strange Spanyelf, of 
Mouse-colour, came into the House. X797 EncycL Brit. 
(ed. 3) XVIII. 648/r The fur is of a mou.se-colour, tinged 
with reddish. 1903 ‘ Marjoriqasks’ Fluff-Hunters 65 Her 
hair was of that subtle half-shade known as mouse-colour. 

2. altrib. passing into adj. Mouse-coloured. 

1716 Lond.Gaz. Na 5481/4 Lost.., a Mouse-Colour Mare, 

1728-9 Mrs. Dblany in Life 4* Oorr. (x86t) I. 193 The 
Prince of Wales was in mouse-colour velvet. 1828 Stark 
Eleui. Nat. Hist. I. lao Fur mouse-colour. 

So Mouse-coloured a. 

1437 Loud. Caz. No". 2307/4 Lost. .a little Greyhound,., 
her Ears Mouse-coloured, .. and several Mouse-coloured 
spots on her Body. i85x F. Metcalfe Oxonian in Iccl. ix, 
(1867) 129 The mouse-coloured hor.se which I am riding is 
crossed, .with black streaks. 1900 Daily Netus xo Feb. 6/3 
The rest of the dress was mouse-coloured cloth. 

DSOU’Se-deer. Also g moose-. [Moose-deer 
and mouse-tieer seem to be corruptions of musk- 
deer, a name which was early misapplied to this 
animal; the former due to association witli the 
known moose-deer *= Moose, the latter perh. sug- 
gested by the animal’s small she a.nd tlie colour of 
its hair.] A small traguUd animal, the Chevrotain 
{JTragultts memiuna), native of Ceylon and Java. 

1836 Penny Cycl, VI. 454/* [Ceylon) There is also another 
of very diminutive size, called the moo'-e deer. 1874 J ekdon 
Mauunahof/ndiaafr^ Memimnaindka . . .The Mouse-deer. 

Mouse-dan, d. and sb. a. adj. Mouse-coloured, 
b. sb. The dun colour of a mouse; mouse-colour. 

CX420 PaUad. on Httsb. iv. 832 Black bay, & permixt 
gray, mousdon [L.«/«r/««sl..and many mo fcoloursj. 1577 
B. (jQc:i<s^.HcresbaclCs Husb. in. ii6b, Touching the colours 
. .the moa.^edun, and the griscl wcare most esteemed. i6xx 
Cotcr. s.v. Poll, Conleur de poil de souris, a Mouse-colour, 
or Mouse-dunne. 1639T. duGray Compl. Horseut. 58 Your 
mouse-dunne and such like rusty and sut colours. x683 
Land. Gaz. No 2x46/4 Stray’d or stolen. ., a dark mouse 
dun Jong made Gelding. 1859 Darwin Orig. Site. v. (1873) 
129 These stripes occur far oftenest in duns and mouse-duiis. 
*907 .Q- tiev. Apr. 554 The mouse-dun Tarpan of the 
Kussiaii steppes. 

Mou‘Se-ear. Also 3 mtisere, 4 mouser, 4-5 
mou3(h)er0, 5 mowseer, mushere, mousher. 
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[transL of auricula mnris, Gr. pvus uinr: 

see Myosotis. Cf. OHOi tnllsijra ‘pilosa?, G. 
manse-, mauscohr, . 

In senses 1-3 the name seems to refer to the hairy leaves 
of the plants.] 

1. A species of hawkweed, HUracium Pilosdla. 
Also mouse-ear hawkweed. 

Bastard Mouse-ear Hieracium Pseudo-Pilosella (Treas. 
Bot. 1S66), Hieracium aurantiacuni. 

CX265 Yoc. Plants in Wr.-Wuleker 558/18 Pilosella, pelu- 
selle, musere. a 1387 Sinom Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 33/2 
PelvetU, mouser. r 1440 Pol. Re/, 4- X. Poems Add. (2903) 
311 Tak an handful of BugyL.an o])er of Pympurnele, an 
ojier of mouseie. 1578 Lyte Dodoens i. xxxvi, 53 Mouse 
eare , . hath many small and slender stemmes somewhat redde 
bylow. Ibid, 54 Auricula mut-is Matthioli. blouse eare. 
*597 Gerarde Her/ml xt. xxxvi. (1633) 3^5 Golden mouse- 
eare or Grimme the Colliar. x6i2 Drayton Poly-olb. xiii. 
224 To him that h.ath a flux, of Sheepheards purse he glues, 
And Mous-earc vnto him whom some sharpe ruptui c grieues. 
1682 WiiELF.R yourn. Greece 1. 25 This Plant is very like to 
the Great il/ou.se-Ear. s'j6o J. Ler In/tvd. /Sat. App. 319 
Mou'e-ear, Creeping, Hieracium. X789 W. Aiton Horius 
Aea'r/w/rlll. 121 ///Vmci«///P/7osr//r*... Mouse-ear Hawk- 
weed. x8o5 Galfine Brit. Bot. § 346 Hieracium. . . Pilosella, 
..Mouse-ear. 1855 Miss Pratt Flower. PI, (i86i) III. 
213 Oiange Hawkweed. ..l‘he plant is sometimes called by 
gardeners Golden Mouse-ear. 

2. (More fully mouse-ear eliiekweed.) A plant of 
the genus Cerasiium, somewhat resembling chick- 
weed, esp. C. vtelgaium, C. triviale, and C. visco- 
sum ; also applied to Holosteum umbellalttm, a 
plant with flowers like chickweed. 

XS78 Lyte Dodoens i. xxxvi. 53 There is yet an other 
herbe, which some bolde for Mouse e.*ire .set about with si 
fine and softe heare, the rest is very like the second Chicke- 
wcede. 1583 HlCiss tr. yunius' Houtcncl. 115/1 Alsine. 
Chickweede or mouseare. 1731 P. Miller Card. Diet., 
iI/l'i?x<?//i',’*Mouse-carChickweed...TheSpeciesare; 2. RIyo~ 
sotis; /lispanica.segetum. Tourn. Spanish Corn Mol^se-e.^r 
Chickweed. 1. /j[yosotis\ Alpintx,latifolin. Tourn. Broad- 
leav’d Mouse-ear Chickweed of the Alps. 1999 J, Hull 
Brit. Flora 30 Holosteum .. Umbelliferous 

JIou.*:e-ear, Ibid, loi Cerastium znscosunt. . . Clammy 
Mouse-ear. .. C .. Narrow-leaved Mouse-ear 

[and others], 1840-8 Maunder Set. 4 - LH. Treas. (ed. 5). 
Mouse-ear, in botany, a plant of the genus Cerastium, very 
similar to chickweed. 18^ Treas. Bot., Cerastium, a rather 
extensive genus of Caryophyltacex, containing small white- 
flowered plants, generally called Mouse-ear Chickweed.-*. 

3. A pl.ant of the genus Myosotis, esp. the forget- 
me-not, M ji/ilustris and M, amensis. Also mouse- 
ear scorpion grass. 

*597 GKRARDK/f^rAr/iLcxciv, 514 PHosella/iore cxruleo. 
Blewe Mou.seate. Synopsis Meth,Stirpiu>n[\Tif) 

229 Mouse-car Sco> pioii-Grass. 1776-96 Withering Brit. 
Plants icd. 3) 11 . 225 Myosotis arvemis... Field Mouse-ear. 
Scorpion-grass. 1845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Leet. Bot. xxv. 
Z46 'I'he Mouse-ear (Myosotis) is valued for its medicinal 
properties; a species, the arvensis, or Forget-me-not, Is an 
interesting little blue flower. 1883 ^Ouida* Wanda i. 157 
The swollen brooks were blue with mouse-ear, 

4. The name of v.nrious other plants, a. The 
cruciferous pl.ant Sisymbrium Thaliaua; more 
fully mouse-ear cress, \ mouse-ear molcivort, codded 
(or podded) mouse-ear. b, dial. Various species of 
woundwort, esp. Stachys germanica and S. lanata. 
c, U.S. A species of everlasting flower, 
plantaginifolia, having small grey soft leaves re- 
sembling a mouse’s ear ; also called mouse-ear ever- 
lasting (Cent, Diet.), + mouse-car plantain. 

1578 Lytr Dodoens 1. xxxvi. 53 Bysides tlie.se two there is 
yet a kinde of Mouse-earc whiche..standeth vpright, grow- 
ing amongst ocher herbes, lyke to the others in stemme and 
leaues, but it is greater and of colour white, couered oner 
with a clammy Downe or Cotton, in handling os though it 
were bedewed or moystened with Honie, and cleaueth to 
the fingers. 1696 Plokenet Opera Bot. (1769) 11. 298 Plan- 
tago Virgintana PiloselUe folds angustis nadice turbinata 
. , Mouse-ear Plantain. 1732 J. Martyn Tourne/orPs H ist. 
PI. II. 318 Turritis vulgaris,, .Codded Mouse-ear. 1770 J, 
Herb. Brit. II. 269, i. Arabis Thaliaua. Mouse-ear 
Molcworl. P'olia integerrima. Podded Mouse-ear. 1874 
Gray Less. Bot, 70 Sisymbrium Thaliana,..\'b\o\xse-eo.s 
Cress). 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Ward-bk.. Mouse- 
ear, 5'/f«r/yf Germanica, downy Woundwort (garden plant*. 
x 83 a Friend Dezwnsft. Plant-n., Mouse's Ear, Stachjs \ 
lanata, L. the white-leaved garden variety. 

b'o Mou se-eared a., Jiaving an appendage re- 
semblinga mouse’s car;sfec,f{d) of wiUows,having 
catkins; ( 4 ^) in mouse-eared chiekweed, haxvkweed 
Mouse-ear i, 2. 

X64X Best Farm. Bits. (Surtees) 15 The best wood for 
barres is the willow ; but such as have had experience advise 
not to fell them till such time as theybeginne to budde and 
bee mouse-ear’d. 1789 J. Pilkincton View Derbysh. 1 . 344 
Myosotis scorpioides. Mouse-eared Scorpiongrass. Ibid. 
397 Ceras/inm s’ulgatum. Common mouse-eared Chick- 
weed. Ibid. 449 Hieracium pilosella. Creeping Mouse- 
Ear or Mouse-eared Hawkweed- 

!IVIoa*se-£all. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Mouse sb. 
Fall CL OHG. mllsfalla (mod.G. matisfalle, 

mditse-, maztse/alle), Du. muizenval. Da. muse- 
fxlde .1 A mousetrap. 

C72S Corpus Gloss. 1340 MuscipulaX muusfalle. C1050 
Yoc. in Wr.-Wulcker 477/17 Pelx, musfealle. c 1440 Promp. 
Pam. Mowslalle, ttiuscipu/a, z866 Eo.noNDsro.v 

Shetl. Orkney Dial. 74 Maos/a, a trap for catching mice. 

MoU’Se-bol©. A hole used by a mouse for 
passage or abode; a hole only big enough to 
admit a mouse. Also transf. zsNxJig. 


MOUSETAIL, 

c 1420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 195^ For fecre I lookyd as 
blak as .a coole, I wold haue cropyn in a mou.se hole. 1483 
Cath, A 'ngt. 244/2 A Mosse (MS. A. mowse) hole, anjrac- 
tus. 1603 Dekker lYonderfnU Yeare E j, Not a creuis but 
was stopt, not a mouse-hole left open. 1679 T. Kikke ^lod. 
Acc. Scot. 10 Men, Women, and Children pigg altogether in 
a poor Slouse-hole of Mud. 1708 Mus. Centlivrc Busie 
Body III. iii, Have you let a Man into my House?. .I’ll not 
leave a Mouse-hole unsearch'd. x888 Eggleston Graysons 
XX. 2i 6 Bob., liked this lurking for prey as a Cat likes the 
wateJiing .at a mouse-hole. 

MoU'Se-lliUxt ^ Obs. txc. dial. Also 5 muse- 
hont. /uuusJioutvieasal (mod.'Dxx.muis- 

houd), ]. muus mouse -fZ/i?;// dog (see Houb'D sb .) ; 
there may also have been a native word, f. Mouse 
sb. + Hunt j^.^] a. A weasel, b. gen. An animal 
that hunts mice. 

Halliweil (1847) gives * jJ/ouse-hbund, a weasel, East In 
S. African Du. muishondis a synonymof Melrkat, whence 
the use in quot. 1850. 

X48X Caxton lieynard ( Arb.) 79 The .squyrel, the musehont 
[printed -bout], the fychews, 1592 Shaks. Roni, yul. iv, 
iv. II, I haue w.atcht ere now All night for lesse[r] cause, 
and nere beene sicke. La. I you haue bin a Mouse-hunt in 
your time. i6ii Cotcr. s,v. Geline, Qui naist de geline U 
ainte a grater'. Prov. Cat after kind good Mouse-hunt. 
X64X Milton Reform, i. Wks. 1852 III. 32 Alany of tho.se 
that pretend to be great Rabbles in tbe>e studies. .have bin 
but the Ferret-s and Moushunts of an Index. [2850 R. G. 
Cu.MMiNC Hunters Life S. Afr. (ed, ?) 1. 102 The whole 
ground was undermined with the holes of colonies of meercat 
or mouse-hunts.] 

Mouse-Lunt rare—o. [HuXTji.2] A hunt 
for mice. 1828-32 Webster; and in later Diets. 
Mou’SeMn. rare. [-KIN.] = MousEUNG. 

.*859 Thackeray Virgin, xxxvilj, ‘Frisk about, pretty 
little mousekin,' says grey Grimalkin, 

Alousel, obs. form of AIuzzle. 
lUtonselet (mau-slet). rare. [f. Mouse sb. -j- 
-LET.j « Mouseling. AIso a species of moth. 

1832 Renniu Conspect. Butterfl. <5- M. B9 .S‘/;//vra...The 
Mou-selet app^ra; near marshes. 2873 T. W. Hiccinso.v 
Oldport Dnys'xii. 78 This [nest] contained, moreover, a small 
family of mou.selei.s. Athenxnm 2,0 796/2 '1‘hough 

mountains heave in all directions, the outcome ts likely to 
be some ridiculous mouselet. 

(mau'siig). rare. ff. Mouse jd.-f- 
I -LING.] A small or young mouse. 

1832 J. Bree S/. Herbert's Isl,, etc. 149 So in the silly 
mouseling went.. Here, cat this silly mouseling up! 18^ 
Gosse Rout, Hat. Hist. Ser. 1. 148 'I'he liny harve>t mouse, 
..which brings up its large little family of eight hopeful 
mouselings in a nest no bigger than a cricket-ball. 
Alousell, obs. form of Muzzle. 

MoU'Se-pea. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : i muse- 
pise, 4 muspese, mous peso, 5 mousepese, 6 
mowsepease, 9 dial, moose’s, mouse’s peas, g- 
mouse-pea.] The Heath-pea {Lathyrus macror- 
rhizns) ; also the Meadow Velchling [L. fratensis). 

c xooo /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 248/35 LHeia, muse- 
pise, a 2387 Sinon, Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 32/2 Orobus 
sive orobnni est pisa agrestis, s. mu-spese. Ibid, Pesces, 
i. fecche.s vel mous pese, orobus idem, a 2400-50 Stockh. 
Med. MS. in Archxologia XXX. 410/2 Mon.sope [read 
mousepej: erobus, £2450 Aiphita \/iX\ecil. Oxon.) 131/r 
Orobus, . .angUcelharcucl mousepese. x597GERARi)E^rr/fx/ 
App., Mowsepease i.s Orobus. 2665 Lovkll Hetbalied. j) 
292 Mousc-pease, see Bitter-vetch. iZ^^Horthunibld.Gloss., 
Moose's peas, mouse's peas, the mfted vetch, Ykia cracca. 
IXonser (mau*zaj). Forms : 5 mowsare, 6- 
mouser. [f. Mouse v . + -eu L] 

1. An animal that catches mice ; esp. .applied to 
a cat, or an owl. 

c 2400 Promp. Parv. 347/1 Mowsare, as a catte, museeps, 
XS72TUSSER Husb. (1878) 272 Though rat (a good mouser) 
doth dwell in .a house, yet euer in dairie h.aue trap for a 
mouse. 1692 R. L’Estkance Fables l.sL 62 For Puss, even 
when she’s a Madam, will he a Mouser still. 1772 Foote 
Maid of B, 11. Wks. 1799 II. 222 Owls.. are counted very 
good luousers. 2839-40 W. Irving Wolfcrt's R. (1855) 9 
W.atching for hours together any ship or galley at anchor 
or becalmed— as a valorous mou>er will watch a rat hole. 

/ 7 g. x6o3 Day Laxv-Tricks ni. E 2, Bring tlie Lady a 
pIamond,..for 1 can tel you these same pauUrle stones are 
in high request amongst Ladies, especblly such old mow^ers 
as I haue beene in my time. 2848 Lowell Zr//. (1894) 1. 147 
He IShak.speare] invented a new order ofpoetry ; for, let the 
mousers trace all the resemblances they will, It is entirely new 
in its idea. 

2 . s/airg’. a. (see quot. iSo 3 ); b. a detective. 

2foz C. James Miiit. Diet., Mouser, an ironical term, 

which is sometimes used in the British militia to dLtinguUh 
b.aiialioii men from the flank companies. It is indeed gene- 
rally applied to them by the grenadiers and Ught bobs, 
meaning, that white 'the latter are detached, the former 
remain in quarters, like cats, to watch the mice, &c. 2863 

Confess, Ticket of Leave Man 266 Two shrewd * mousers , 
were sent off at once with Mr, Gee to York Street. 
Mouser(e, obs. forms of Mouse-ear. 

Ilouseroll, obs. form of Musroll. 

Mou'seship. [-ship.] The condition 

of beinpr a mouse ; a mock title for a mouse. 

2702 Mouse grown a Rat 25 My Mouscship had not a 
Hole to creep into. xSoa-ia Bentham Ration, yudic. 
Ettid. (1827) V. 65 Debate.-!, .concerning the comparative 
value, .of a po<L-!ible Angelship and a present Mouseshlp. 

^OU'setail* [f* Mouse sb. + Tail sb.^"] 

*[• 1. The stonecrop, Sedum acre. Obs. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes, Sedum, The thyrd kinde 
is called in EnglLhe Mouse tayle or little stoncroppe. 2597 
CJkrakoe Herbal 11. cxxxvIL 415 Stonecrop., Mouselaile. 

2622 Cotcr. Pain doiseau,%lontzxo^,..^\oo:se\di!ie. 
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MOXJSETEAP 

2 . A plant of the genus Jl/j^osuruSj esp. JM. mtni~ 
vtns^ from the shape of its seed receptacle. 

1578 L^te Dodoens i. Ixv. 96 Of Hloud strange or Mouse 
tayle. Mouse tayle is a small low herbe, with sinall Icaucs 
ami very narrow [etc.]. iS97 Gekaude He>'bai w, 345 
Mousetaile or Caxuia murisy resembleih tlie last kind ot 
wild Coronopus or sea Plantain. 1789 J. PiLKiNGTOSt Vtt''io 
Derbysh. 1 . 376 Myosums unuimus. ^ Little Mouselaj . 
1866 freas, Bot. 769/2 Myosurtts tuinwius, orMouscdail, 
..rarely attains more than three or four inclics in height. 

3 . Applied to other plants, as {a)' A hpccttnis 
agreslis (cf. s) ; (i) the genus Mygaltirtis ; [c) the 
orchid Dendrobium Myositnts. 

x86S Treas. Bet., Mousetail, My\^(ilurus\ also 
piinijnuSyXKnd. Dextdiobimn bryestmts. 1893 ll'iUsh.GIoss.f 
JfojisetaiiSfZi kind of giass, perhaps Cats’-lail, but not Myo^ 
snrus. 

4 . pi. Moustaches. 

1855 Smedley //. Coverdale iv, ‘ Why the brute actually 
wears moustaches.' ‘He.. sports the mouse-tails on the 
strength of his military pretensions.’ 

5 . attriby : moiiaatail grass, (rz) one of the fox- 
tail grasses, Alopccnriis agresiis ; a fescue grass, 
Festnea Mynnts {Cent. l)ict» 1890). 

1696 Ray Synopsis Mcth. Siirp. (1724) 39^ Gratuai viyo* 
suroides JiiaJus..,'Vhti greater Mouse-lail-Grass.. .Gramcit 
viyosuroides minus. . , The lesser Mouse-tail-Grass. 1766 
Museum A’;/rZ. VI. 442 Field Fox-tail, .or Mouse-tail Crass. 
1792-4 Mariyn Florit Rustica. 22 Ahpccurus 
Field Fox-tail Grass, or Mouse-tail Grass. 

IVEousetrap (mau'sjtrcep), sb. PI. mouse- 
traps, also 7 mice-traps. [f. Mouse sh. + Trap.] 

1 . A trap for catching mice. (Cf, the older 
Mousefall and niouse-stoc/:,) 

In England usually a small cage inside which the bait 
(a piece of toasted cheese} is so suspended that when the 
mouse seizes it a spring is released which closes the door. 
In Scotland a wholly different contriv.'uicc Is used, which is 
baited with meal, and Is constructed to catch audktil two 
or three mice without being re-set. 

CX473 Cai/t. Attgf. 245/1 (MS. AddiU A Mowsc tr.apei 
muscipulu. 13^6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W, 1531) 127 b, And 
he sayth that in conlrarj^ wysc, they be as mouse Irappes 
to them that be vnwyse. 1607 Toi‘set.L Four/. Beasts 510 
There are many kinds of mice-traps where mice do perish 
by the waight thereof, 1623 Middleton More Dissemblers 
IV, 1 . 220 Like a mouse-trap baited uiih b.acon. 1772 Wes- 
ley yrnt. 14 Jan., He could invent the best mouse-trap. 
1842 Loudon Euc}eLGai‘dening% 1478 Ihe garden mouse- 
trap is generally composed of a slate and a brick, supported 
by . . three slips of wood. 

b. Jig. A device for enticing a person to his 
destruciion or defeats 

, *577 F de Uislds Legeudarie F vij, They.. called the 
kings letters patents the mousetrappes to catch fooles. 16x3 
Hayward Norm. Kings 12 Others demanded if he had any 
more mouse.traps to lead them into. 1674 Este.v Papers 
(Camden) 256 .A moustrap laid by Orrery Sc tliat gang. 
a 1700 B. E, Diet. CVi«A CretUy The Parson's Mousc^irap, 
Mniriage. 1887 H. U. Haweis Lt, 0/ Ages v. 139 He (the 
Greek] did not look upon the senses os .so many mouse-traps. 

appositive, 1678 Butler Hud. lu. iiL 751 Ply her with 
love-letters and billets, And bait ’em well, ..And if she 
misi the mouse-trap Tines, They'll serve forother by-designs. 
C. transf. Applied humorously to a tiny liouse. 
1839 Tennyson in Ld. Tenny.son Mem. (1897) I. 171 The 
houbc at Tunbridge is too small, a mere mouse-trap. 1885 
Harper's Mag.^ Mar. 545/2 They have hunted up a,, house 
.. — ihe most dingy, .little mouse-trap you ever saw. 

1 2 . The cheese with which .a mousetrap is baited.' 
1650 B. Discollimiuium 17 Their Bralnes are made of 
gnated Mouse-traps, steep'd in the spirits of Projects. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as monseirap-^many 'maker\ 
mousetrap-switch Jilcctr.^ .an automatic switch 
moved by a spring which is released when tlic 
current through a controlling magnet falls below a 
certain limit. 

a 2695 Wood in Hearne Liber Niger Scaccarit (1728) II.' 
594 Mr. Selden saidj they had as good inc^uire, whether ihey 
had best admitt Inigo Jones, the King.s Architect, to ihe 
Company of *Mous-trapmakers, &c. 1894 Daily Neius 

30 Noy. 5/5 Among the curious occupations taken up by 
boys is that of bird dealer, ciossing sweeper,. . mousetrap 
maker (etc.]. 1631 ’ B. Jonson Barth. Fair Dram. Pers., 
Costard-monger. “^lovsetrap-man. Clothier [etc.]. 1708 
Swift Hist, l/anbrxi/s Ho. 48 We might expect to see 
next year, A Mouse-trap Man, Chief Engineer. 

Hence Mouse-trapped ppL a., caught like a 
mouse in a trap. 

1607 Dekker & Webster IFesiw. Hoe v. iv, You shall 
heare the poore mouse-lrapt-guilty-gentlcmen call for mercy. 

UIOU'Se-welD. Sc. and north. Also 6 mous-, 
muswob. [app. f. Mouse sb. + Web sb., thougli 
the reason for the ap’plication is not clear. 

Pos.sibly so called because dusty cobwebs suggest the 
colour of mice, or because cobwebs and mice are both 
associated with neglected buildings.] 

A spider’s wel), cobweb. 

1567 C//fA’(5-CtJf///V^<T//.(S.T,S.)iioThirImagis. .arouer- 
gane with mouswobis [v.r. imisewobs] & moiiis.^ 1819 W. 
Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 197 The.. wind.. Blew 
down the mouse-webs black and mirk. 

traits/ 1773 Fercusson Whs. (1807) 272 Ye benders a’, 
..You’ll tak your liquor clean cap out ; Synd your mouse- 
wabs wi' reamin stout, While ye hae cash. 

Mousey, variant of Mousy a. 

Mou3h.er(e, obs. forms of Mouse-ear. 
Mousherom, moushrimpe, obs. ff. Mush- 
room. . Mouaick, -iko, obs. ff. Moujik. Mousie, 
variant of Mousy sb. 


Mousil, obs. form of Muzzle sIk 
Mousiness (mau'sines). [f. Mousy tr, -t- -NESS.] 
Tlic condition of being mousy. 

x88a M. A. Paull Tlustledown Lodge III. 88 A musty 
odour joined toihcgrcasiiicssaxidmutisinessofthcapartincnt. 

Mousing (raau'zig), -ubl. sb. [f. Mouse v. + 
-iNG 1.] 

1 . The nction of cntching or hunting for mice. 

1856 F. E. Paget Chvtet 0/ Owlst. 10 Ever since her 

accident, my mother finds mousing much more diflicult. 
Ibid. 41 For the present 1 must cease, and go a mousing. 
1863 Geo. Eliot Romola i^ A handsome..* Tom’, with the 
highest character for mousing. 

b. Searching, rummaging. U.S. 

1870 II. Stevens Dipt, llistor. S23 It has been the good 
fortune of the writer^ in his bibliographical mousings up and 
down the world, to light upon the original paintings, 187s 
Stedman yictorititt Poets may be. .a result ofhis 

mousing among Prc.Chauccnati ballads. 

2 . dVdiit. a. The action of fastening spun yarn or 
rope, etc., round the point and shank of a hook ; 
coittr. the rope or yarn so fastened, or a ‘ latch con- 
necting tlte bill with the sliank of a hook ’ (Knight 
/Met. Mcch. 1875); b. The action of making a 
mouse’ on a rope; toner, the ‘mouse’ so made. 

183a Markyat iV. Forster The mousing of a stjw or 
the strapping of a block. 18^ Civil A/rjp *V W rch, Jnit. 
VII. 35/1 The two parts of the hook thus formed, pvhen 
ani.vcd to the rigging, arc secured by a cord or * mousing 

3 . In a loom : A movement similar to that of a 
ratchet-wheel. 187s Kwciit DUl. XlecA. 

4 . attrib. (sense i) as tnottsing-place •, (sense 2) 
as moHsing-arm, -block,- -hook, -link (see Knight 
Diet. Mcch. 1875 and Suppl. 18S4). 

1856 F. E, Paget Oiv/et o/ Oiolst. it Fold-yards, and 
otlicr good mousing-placcs. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 
45 Samples of Palcni Mousing Hook, for all kinds of books. 

XfCousiu^ (muu'zhj), ppE a. [f. Mouse v. -h 
-iNG-.j That hunts or c-atches mice; given to 
hunting or catching mice. 

1605 SitAKS. Macb. II. iv. 13 A Faulcon lownng in her 
pride of place. Was by a Mow.sing Owlc li.iwkt at, and 
kill’d. 1904 W. H. Hudson in Speaker 9 Jan.^ 359/2 'rijc 
gentle mousing wind-hover has a nobler spirit than any 
crow of them all. 

b. tvansfo Prying, prowling, rapacious, inquisi- 
tive ; hunting as a cat docs. 

1692 R. I/Estranck Fables cccxvuL 279 '^c Mouse that 
took this Cat' for a Saint, has very Good Company... For 
we have seen a whole A>»cmbly cl lUcseMouaing Saints, 
that under the Mas<iue of Zeal, Conscience, and Good 
Nature, have made a Slilft to lay 1 know not how many 
Kingdoms in iiloud and Ashes. 1866 Felton Auc. i<f Mod. 
Greece II. xii. 521 The dblects.. wilt b.ave become.. obsolete 
curiosities for the researches of the mousing antiquarian. 
X883 H. C. Lodcb D. Webster ui. {1885}^ ao7 One Parker 
Noyes, a mousing^ learned New Hampshire lawyer. 

Mousie (mau*zT), v. arch. Also 7 mcuzle, 
mowale, 9 mowzle. [frequentative of Mouse v, 
2 c : cf. Tousle v.^ trans. To pull about roughly. 

i66a J. Wilson Cheats ii. iv, Away Captain: — ^You do so 
mousie one, 1675 Wycherley Country Wi/e iv. ii. He put 
the tip of his tongue between my lip.<, and moushd me. 
169s Congreve Lave /or L. hi. ix. He ha.s got her into a 
Corner,.. he’ll touzle her, and motizle her. 

trans/. 1672 AIarveli. Rch. Transp. I, 214 The poor 
word is sure to be mumbled and mowsled to purpose, 
llcnce Mou'sled ppl. a., pulled .about roughly. 
1691 J, Wilson Belphegor \\\, lii, 1 .sec a mousled Hood, 
rumpled Tippet, or tumbled Pelty-coat wou’d not down with 
you ! 1878 H. S. Wilson Alp, Ascents iv. xex But there 
Were the mowzled blobs. 

II Mousmee (m«*sratf). Also musuni0(e, -me, 
-me, musm^, -me, moosme, mousmd. [Japanese 
mtisnme.'] An unmarried Japanese girl ; esp. ap- 
plied to a Japanese tea-girl or waitress, 
i 33 a H. C, Sr. John Wild Coast Nipon 217 The gentle 
kindness and pretty ways of the musumces. 1905 Longm. 
Mag. July 228 A weeping mousmee brought the news to O 
Takke San as she lay in her room. 

11 Mousquetaire (mwski^lfr). Also ei-ron. 
mus-. [hr.; see Musketeer.] 

1 . Fr. Hist. Originally, a foot-soldier armed with 
a musket; in the 17th and iSth c. a member of 
either of two bodies (called respectively the Grey 
or White and the Black Mousquetaires, from the 
colour of their horses) which formed part of the 
king’s household troops. They were all of noble 
birth, and were famous as dandies. 

X706 Phillips (cd. Kersey), Mousguetaire (/>.), a Foot- 
Soldier, armed with a Musket; a Musketeer. Monsque^ 
iaires are akso certain Troops of Hotse that belong to the 
French King’s House-hold, a 17x5 Burnet O-emi 7'ime 
C* 73 -l) IL 45X Both the French Mousquetaires and the 
Cttirassiers were there [sc. at * Ramellies 'j. 1775 Auu. Reg. 
18S The French King having thought proper . . to suppress 
the Mousquetaires, that well-known body, as being entirely 
composed of young gentlemen of the best families in France. 
1842 Barham ingot. Leg. Ser. u. Black Mousquetaire, Fian- 
qois Xavier Auguste was a gay Mousquetaire, The Pride 
of the Camp, the delight of the Fair. 

2 . Applied attrib. to certain styles of articles of 
female attire that have been in fashion at various 
times fiom the middle of the 19th c,, as inousqtie- 
taire cloaky cnfft gplove, hat, sleeve (transl. of Fr. 
viancheltey jjianteaUy etc., mousquetaire or A la 
mousqiietaire)o Also short for mousquetaire glove. 


MOUSTACHE. 

[X830 Ladies' Gaz. Fashion. Oct. 270/zThe sleeves., with 
wide and deep open cults of the old-fashioned military form 
called ii la mousquetaire. 1852 Loud. 4- Paris Ladhi 
iMag. Fashion M.ar. 11/3 The sleeves mousquet.aire to cor 
respond. 1857 Ibid. Jan. 3/2 The Parisian name is chahe i« 
mousquetaire.] X883 Miss Braddon GoU. Caf/l, iv.rt 
Hat and feather, pongee sunshade, mousquetaire clo\« 
j888Z/xr6' 25 Oct. 378/1 The three-cornered ‘Mousquetaire^ 
hat is again to be worn. 1890 Daily News 8 Jan. 7/-. 
jo-button length Suede Mousquetaires, 23d. per pair. ' x8^ 
(Mass.) /r*;;/. 3 Dec. 5/2 Showing the long niousqu'^ 
taire sleeves of the gowm. 1897 Dai/y Nrws 2 Oct. 6/4 '1 he 
sleeves .are furnislied with pointed mousquetaire culls [uf 
red velvet], 

II Mousse (m«3). Cookety. [Fr. ; app. identical 
with mousse Moss sb/ .1.] (See quot. 1892.) 

1892 Eucycl. Cookery (ed. Garrett) I. 366/2 Chestnut 
Mousse.— Mix [etc.]. .. To .serve, dipihe mould in hot water, 
wipe it, and turn the Mousse out on a folded napkin, ibid. 
949/2 Mousse.— Fr. for froth or foam, and .Tpplicd to some 
form.s of culinary preparation.", such as Chesliiui Mousse 
Chocolate Mousse, Cofleo Mousse, Strawberry Mousse, itc! 

Daily Ncios 15^ July 7/5 While strawberries are siiU 
with us, the following 5 lousse should be tried. IHd.y A 
peach or apricot Mous.se v\ould be made very similarly; 
Ibid., These Mousses sliould turn out quite solid, but will 
never be hard on account of the cream. 

Mousse, obs. form of Mouse jA 
II Mousseline (raz/shn). Also 9 erron. mouse- 
line, moussolaine. [Fr, : see Muslin.] 

1 . French muslin; also, a dress of this raalerial. 
(Often short for vtotisseUne-deAaitte ; see b.) 

1696 PiiiLLirs (cd. 5), Mousseline, a sort of Linen, made of 
Cotton, very clear, very fine, but not very close Moven, nor 
very smooth, but full of Puffs, like Moss. 2847 Mrs. Haw- 
thorne in N. Hawthorne /F^(i885) I- 3 ** The dark 
purple mousseline which 1 wore in Boston I had to give up. 
1884 Knight Diet. Mcch., Suppl., Maussetine, a fine wool 
French good.s, tafieta woven, 

attrib. 1901 Westm. Gaz, 25 Feb. 3/2 The insertion lace..' 
is enriched by little moussellne roses. . ■ 

b. Mousseline-de-laine (‘muslin of wool’), a 
dress-material originally composed wholly of wool, 
but afterwards of wool and cotton, printed with 
varied patterns. Also attrib. 

X83S Court Mag. VI. p. xviii/a The moussliues de laUie 
..arc printed in very small patterns. 1840 Thackeray 
Gcnteci Story iii, Dressed in a sweet yellow moxisscline de 
laine. 1851 Offlcial Catal. Gt, Exhib, III. 1373 A variety 
of K> ench merinos, . . mousseline de laines and salm de laines, 
of different colours. x86x Mrs. H. VloooEasi LyutteKxil^) 
99 All three of my damsels decked out in fine moubsellne- 
de-Jainc govv*?, ^ 

c. Mousseline de soie [ = 'muslin of silk'], a 
thin silk fabric with a te.xlure like that of muslin. 

1850 Ladies' Gaz, Fashion Aug. 255/1 Plain luousseline 
de soie. . begins to be a good deal seen in half-drer*s. Ibid, 
256/2 Pink mousseline de sole robe. 1900 Westm, Gaz, 

3 May 3/2 .A lining of chiffon— or, as we nowcallit,niouase- 
line de soie. 

2 . A very thin blown glass-ware with ornamenta- 

tion resembling muslin or lace ; in full incmsdim- 
glass. Also, a wine-glass made of thi.^. ^ * 

x86a Thackeray Philip xxxii, These wousseiiue glares 
are not only enorraou.<, but they break by dozens. 1867 
‘ OuiDA * Idalia vii, Deep claret gla-sses, broad champagne 
goblets, and tiny spiral mousselines for liqueurs. 
Moussell, obs. form of Muzzle. 

.11 Mousseron (m«s?ron). Forms : 7muceron, 
8 {erron. in Ash) mousgeron, 7- mousseron. 
[Fr.: see Mushroom.] A white mushroom, common 
in woods, pastures, etc., Agaricus priniitlns. 

a i$ss T. Mayerne Archimag. Anglo^Gall. xx. (1658) 19 
You may also adde thereunto [sc. the pasty] I\Iuceron& 1700 
Phillii’S (ed. Kersey), Mousseron, a kind of while Mush- 
room. X73S Bailey lloitseh. Diet. 463 Mix all well together 
witli p.nrsly, chibboN, moiisserons, common mushrooms [et^> 
18S7 Hay Brit. Fungi 66 Agaricus prunulus', Clitopuus 
pru 'nulus : The hlousseron. 

Moussiliman, obs. form of Mussulman. 
Moust : see Must jA, Must v. (powder). - 
11 XSonstac. Obs. Alsomouatoc,mufltac. [Fr.] 
The moustached guenon, Cercopithecus cephtts, 

*774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. 234 The se\enih [monkey] 
is tne hloustocjor White Nose. 1828-32 WEiiSTEK,^j/wj^‘*^'' 

Moustache, mustache (mustaj, mfe-),, 

sb, Forms; 7 mostaohe, mustage, mustachis, 
{Sc.pF), S mustachus C //.), 6- mustache, 6, 97 
moustache, [a. F. moustache fem., ad. It. mos-, 
taccio, mostacchio : see Mustachio. . ‘ ‘ 

In present British use the unaltered Fr. speljm? 
iitehe greatly predominates, but the earlier British Diets, 
(Johnson, Walker, Smai t) and all the American Diets, preler. 
the semi-^Vnglicized form mustache. With regard to the 
pronunciation, British usage is divided between (u) and { > 
m the first syllable ; in the U. S. (ii) appears to be generaJ.J 
1 . The hair which grows upon the upper lip 
men, a. The hair on both sides of the upper lip. 
taken to form a single moustache. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 111. iii- 73 
[They] let their mustaches grow very long. Ibid, iv, xii. 
125 [They] suffered no balre to grow, but only the mous-- 
taches betwixt the nose & the mouth. 1637 Adamson 
Muses Threnodie (t774) 30 Their horrid beardes, Intowu. 
broues, brustled mustages. 1653 Sanders Physicgn^ 
170 'Ihose that have but a little Mustache, are of 
nature. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton v. (1840) 84 
saw .. men with beards, that is to .say, mustaches, 1823 
Scott Peveril xxiv, Men wiped their mouths and mustaches. 
x86o C. A. Collins Eye-witness ik 16 He was a little, 
middle-aged gentleman, ..with. .a dyed moustache. . • * ' 



MOUSTACHED. 


.MOUTH, 


b. ' The hair covering either side of the upper 
lip; one half of a ‘ pair of moustaches 

1^3 Holland PlntarcICs Ulifr, 541 The. .,^/ror/.. cause 
proclamation to be published.. that no man should weare 
mustaches, or nourish the haire on tbeir upper lips, a 16^ 
Butler (1759) I. 194 Two fair, And large, well-grown 
Mustaches. 1828 tr. MatizonCs Betrothed Lovers I. i. 8 Two 
long mustaches were curled at the extremities. 1842 Bar* 
HAM Ingot. Leg. Ser. it. Black Mousquelaire^ And he twirl’d 
his moustache with so charming an air, — His moustaches 
I should say, because he’d a pair. 1902 A. E. W. Mason 
Four Feathers xiv, He twirled first one mou.siache and 
then the other before he spoke again. 

c. Applied to hair on the upper lip of a woman. 

• 1893 Sloane-Stanley Remm, Miashipm, Life xxx, 402 
A woman with a black and bristly moustache. 

2, Zool. Hairs or bristles, resemblinga moustache, 
round the mouth of certain animals. 

a 1603 Montgomerie Cherrie Stae (revision) iii, The 
con, the cuning, and the cat, Quhais dainty downs with 
dew were wat, With stiff mustachis strange. 1622 R. Haw- 
kins S. Sea xxxi. 75 Seales.. are beneficiall to man in 

their skinnes for many purposes ; In their mostaches for 
Pick-looths. J. Phillips tr. TaverniePs Trav. I. 

111. iv. 107 The Fish had a great Head, and a large Mus- 
tache. 1828 Stark Elent. Nat. Hist. I. 161 Mustaches (of 
the manatee] composed of a bundle of verj^ strong hairs 
directed downwards, and forming on each side a kind of 
corneous tusk. 

b. Ornith. A stripe of colour on the side of the 
head of a bird beneath the eye. (In recent Diets.) 
f 3. A lock of hair worn at the temples. 

X662 J. Davies tr. Otearins' Foy. AiuSass. 9 Children.. so 
dress’d as that we could not distinguish the Boies from the 
dries, for both had their hair cut all off, excepting only two 
mustache.s, which were suffered to grow at their Temples. 

4. Short for moustache monkey. 

1797 Encycl, Brit, (ed, 3) XVII. 498/x The mustache, or 
cercopithecus cephus, has a beard on the cheelcs. 2823 Craoo 
Technol. Diet., Moustache {Zool.). x^^^Funk's Stafici. Diet., 
Mustache. 

5. Old moustache [tr. F. vieille mottsiachel ; an 
old soldier. 

1828, (Mauq. NormanbyJ Engl, in France II. 67 These 
old moustaches are so modest, that they never allude to 
their exploits. 1839 Longf. Childrens Hour\\\\. Do you 
think, O blue eyed banditti Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old mustache as I am Is not a match for you all I 

6 . aitrib. and Comb. : moustaohe-cup, a cup 
with a partial cover to protect the moustache when 
drinking; moustach.e monkey, a West African 
monkey, Cercopitheens cephus \ mouatache tern, 
Sterna ( Viralvd) leucopareta. 

1886 N. Ztaland Herald 1 June 1/6 •Moustache Cups. 
J906 Maem. Mag. Apr. 407 It’s the only moust.ache.cup we 
have. t&4o tr. '.utdePs Anim. Kitigd. 57 The *rtIoustache 
hlonkey {Simia cephus, Lin.). 1871 Darwin Desc. Man n. 
xviit. <1800)552 The moustache-monkey. 1837 Gould 
Euro/e v. pi. 424 *Moustache Tern. 

Hence Uousta’cheless a., having no moustache. 
1873 Miss BhoughVon Nancy I. 310 With a^ rather trium- 
phant smile on \iU handsome moustacheless lips. 

liloiistaclied (musta’Jt), a. [f. Moustache 
sb.+ -ED'-tJ] Famished with a moustache. 

1843 Borrow Si&le in Spain xl, His. .moustached lips. 
transf. i88i Blackmore ChristoweU xiii, The trees, 
moustached with moss and fungus. 

^i.-spec. iu names of animals, as moustached 
guenon, honey-eater, monkey, tamariiiy warbler. 

1837 Gould Birds EuropeW. pi. zxi Moustached Warbler. 
1848 — Birds Australia IV. pi. 36 Meliphaga mysiacalis, 
Gould. Moustached Honey-eater. 1896 H. O. Forbf.s 
Hand-bk. Primates 1 , 142 The so-called Moustached Tama- 
rin {Midas viystax, Spix). 1897 Ibid, II. 53 The Mous- 
tached Guenon. Cerccpiihecus cephus. Ibid. 5^ The Mous- 
tached Monkey. 

Udoustacllial (musta*JiM), a. Nat. Hist, [f. 
Moustache sb. -r -i.vl.] Resembling a moustache. 

rtx873 E. Blyth Calal. Mammals 4- Birds Burma 57 
The red of the breast [of the parrot) is continued past the 
black inoustachial streak and the ear-coverts. x888 Newton 
in Encycl. Brit. XXlV. 652/1 note, A patch of conspicuous 
colour, generally red, on this part [rr. the base of the lower 
mandible) is characteristic of very many Woodpeckers, and 
careless writers often call it ^mystacial or some more bar- 
barously ‘ moustachial '. 1894 R. B. Sharpe Handbk. Birds 
Cwt. Brit. I. 72 Cheeks . . separated from the throat by a dis- 
tinct moustachial streak of dusky greenish-olive. 
!M!oustacIiio(e : see Mu.stachio. 

I^ouataffa, obs. form of Mustapha. 
Moustaug^, -guer, var. ff. Mustang, -gueb. 
IVfousted, variant of Musted ppl. a. 

Mouatei’, obs. form of Muster. 
tHEoustick, -iq.ue. Obs. rare. Also 7 
moustico. [a- F. tnoustiquel\ =* Mosquito. 

x666 J. Davies Hist. Caribby Isles 146 A sort of very 
small Flies, by some called Mousticoes, which are felt 
commonly before they are seen. 1698 Frogeu Voy. 152 The 
Inhabitants.. are much incommoded with Ants, Mousticks 
[etc.]. 1801 C. Grant Hist. Mauritius 68 The gnat called 

moustique or maringouin is very troublesome. 

IMoustoc : see Moustao. 

IHoustre, obs. form of Muster. 

2£ousuiii, variant of Mowsome a. Obs. 

KCp' p sy (mau’si), sb. Alsomousio. [f. MOUSE 
sb. -Y ?.] A playful diminutive of mouse. 

Scolds Presbyt. Eloquence {\Ti%) 138 Thou’rt like a 
Mousie peeping out at the Hole in the Wall. 1785 Burns 
To Mouse vii, But Jalousie, thou art no thy lane, In proving 
foresight may be vain. 1845 Zoologist HI. 1030 On my re- 
turn (II found poor mousy m convuLsions. 
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Mousy (mau-si), a. Also mousey, [f. Mouse 
sb. + -Y 1 .] 

L Resembling a mouse, its colour, smell, etc. 

1859 F. E. Paget Curate of Cunsberworth 348 A taste. , 
winch I^ can only describe as mousy. 1865 Livingstone 
Zambesi xxvili. 573 Where we inhaled so much of the heavy 
mousey smell that it was distinguishable in the odour of our 
shirts and flannels. x888 G. Macdonald Elect Lady 10 
He would.. pass a white left hand through his short-cut 
mousey hair. 1888 ‘R, Boldrewood* Robbery under Arms 
(i 690) 355 The doctor’s short -tailed, mousy mare. 1897 Sia> 

4 Jan. x/7 A curious shade of mousy grey. 

2. As quiet as a mouse. 

x8x2 Sporting Ma^g. XXXIX. 210 A man ought not to re- 
main mousy l/w/c, idle). 1863 Holme Lee A, IVarleig/s 
II. 309 To marry that most tiresome and disagreeable of 
mousy men. 1887 Flo. Marrvat Dau.of Tropics I. xiii. 209, 

1 always suspect thoseveryquiet,mousey,saint-like creatures, 

3. Abounding in, or infested with mice. 

2872 Stormonth Diet. 1876 Miss Braddon Dead Messrs 
Shoes I, i. ri She has tea-things and tea-kettle to her hand 
in the roomy and mousey old closet beside the fire place. 

4. Comb., as 7mu5y-faced, -quiet. 

1880 Mrs. Lynn Linton Rebel 0/ Fasnily iii, A pale, 
light-haired, mousey-faced little woman. 1902 Kipling fust 
So Stories 146 Tafiy took a marrow-bone and sat mousy 
quiet for ten whole minutes. 

Mout, obs. f. Moult ; obs. pa. t. of May vf 
Mouter, obs. form of Multure. 

Mouth (mauj)), sb. Forms : i mup, 3-4 muth, 
(mudh, moth), 3-5 moup(e ,(3 mouth ]>,4 moxiht, 

6 mothe, Sc. mwtht), 4-7 mowth( 0 , 6 mougth, 
monght, 9 Sc, muthe, 3 - mouth. [Com. Teut. : 
OE. w/^masc.=OFris. mtlth masc. (in later texts 
mund, mond; mod.NFris. mitth,miU,mnP), OS. 
milth masc., MDu. mont, mond, munt masc. and 
fcm. (Du. iuoud masc.), OHG., MHG., mod.G, 
?//«;/t/masc., QC^.munn-ry ///wJ-rmasc. (S\v. mun 
masc., Da. muuS), Goth. muuP-s masc. OTeut. 
^mnn}o‘Z pre-'Ieut. *mnto-s, corresponding for* ! 
mally to L. metttum chin.] 

I. 1. The external orifice in an animal body 
which serves for the ingestion of food, together 
with the cavity to which this leads, containing the 
apparatus of mastication and (in man and other lung- 
breathing animals) the organs of vocal utterance. 

c tooo Ags. Gosp. Malt. xv. 17 Ne on^yte 
on )><3ne ga:{> on )>a wambe. cxz^oCen, 4r Ex. 

265s And in hlse muth so depe he is (re. burning coals) dede 
iiise tunges ende is brent Sor-mide* a 1300 Cursor M. 
1904 Son SCO [se. the dove) com and duelld noght, An oliue 
branche in moth sco broght. 1486 Bk. Si. A Ibans C vj b, 
For bl.aynts in haukes inouthes cald frounches. 1593 Shaks. 

2 Hen. FI, iv. vii. 10 He was thrust in the mouth with a 
Speare. i66x J, D. CiV. IFarres 164 Every man might 
march away. .Matches Lighted, Bullet in Mouth, S:c. 1789 
W. Buchan Dom, Med. (1790) 185 When it happens 10 burst 
within the lungs, the matter may be discharged by the mouth. 
1873 Encycl. Brit. I, 837/t The cavity of ihe mouth forms 
the commencement of the alimentary canal. 

b. In invertebrate animals. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v.. The mouth [of the 
arden-snail] is like a hare’s. 1826 Kikdv & Sp. Eutomol. 
II, 416 The Mouth, or rather the orifice in which the tropbi 
or organs of manducation are inserted. x88x E. R. Lan- 
kester in Encycl. Brit. Xll. 556/2 Hydrozoa, The mouth 
is either a simple opening at the termination of a rudimen- 
tary manubrium. or it is provided with four or eight arm- 
like processes. 

c. In references to an open or gaping mouth as 
expressive of wonderment or vacancy of mind. 

1693 Dryoen Persius i. (1726) 239 The nauseous Nobles 
..Wuh gaping Mouths to these Rehearsals come. 2859 
Tennyson Lancelot 1242 Mouths that gaped, and eyes that 
ask’d ’What is it r 

f d. To draw one's suouth : to extract a tooth. 
x66g Pepys Diary 18 May, She being much troubled with 
the tooth-akc..I siaidtUi a surgeon others come, ..who hath 
formerly drawn her mouth, and he advised her to draw it. 

e. In expressions like a good, bad, hard, etc., 
mouth, used with reference to a horse’s readiness 
or the contrary to feel and obey the pressure of 
the bit. Hence ahstr. of a horse; Capability of 
being guided by the bit. 

* 7 * 7 “S* Chambers Cycl. s.v. Ainblc,Oih^s attempt it by 
sudden sloping, .but thb is apt to spoil a good mouth and 
r«in. X73S Bailey voI. 11 . s-v., A fine mouth [Horseman- 
ship], A fix'd mouth, a certain mouth, A false mouth. 

A mouth of a full Appui. 1792 *G. Gambado' Ann. 
Horseiu. xvi. (1809) 133 One of my neighbours.-tells me he 
has a horse that has no mouth. 1856 ’ Stonehencc ' Brit. 
Rural sports The. .delicacy of mouth which is so 

essential to the action of the racehorse. Ibid. 347/1 To ob- 
tain the desired result of its [se. the bit’s] presence in the 
mouth, which is called ‘getting a mouth', and which is 
merely the giving to the sense of touch in the lips an extra 
degree of delicacj*. 2863 Le Fa.vo Ho, by Churchyard 
(ed. 2) III. 310 In the end bis ‘ mouih was made *. 

2. Considered as the receptacle of food or with 
reference to swallowing, devouring, the function of 
taste, etc. 

C897 K. AIlfred Gregory's Past. C. xv-L X04 Ne forbinde 
ge no dccm Ser.scendum oxum done mu 3 . 2297 R. Glol'C. 
(Rolls) 7028 pe mossel he dude in^to Is mou^. c 1320 Sir 
Tristr. 1519 His moul^e opened fiat And pelt treacle in hat 
man. CX475 Babees Bk. 149 Withe fuUe raouthe dr^-nke in 
no wyse. 1536 PUgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 5 fa, Whiche bad 
the t.oste in theyr mouthes of all thynges pleasaunt and de- 
lectable. 1530 Palsgb. 468/2 This axes hath brought my 
mouthe quyte cut of taste. 27x9 Dc FofiCVx^^e (Globe) 216 


And glutting a little into his own Mouth, he seem’d to nau- 
seate it. 1859 Tennyson Lancelot 771 ThU fruit b hung too 
high For any mouth to gape for save a queen's, 
b. transf. 

1596 Bp. W. Barlow Three Serm. i. 129 They fal into 
mouths and teeth of biting and deuouring vsurers. x6oi 
Shaks. TvjcI. N. v. i. 81 That.. boy.. From the rude seas 
enrag’d and foamy mou th Did I redeeme. 1660 Jer. Taylor 
Worthy Communic. i. ii. 43 Christians are spiritual men ; 
faith is their mouth, and wisdome is their food. 1857 Miller 
Elem. Chem, (1862) III. 823 The root of a plant may be 
considered as its mouth. 

■ c. Phrases. The mouth waters {after, at some- 
thing), (it) fuakes (one’s) water, referring 

to the flow of saliva caused by the anticipation of 
appetizing food; also fg. To have one's month 
madenp(fi.iil),\cy have an expectant desire (a 
particular kind of food) ; also fig. f To make up 
one's mouth, to finish one’s meal with something 
specially delicious ; also fig. + To meet . . in the 
mouth, f to run into (another’s) mottth, to meet 
face to face or full face. To opett one's mouth wide, 
to ask a high price. See also Hand to mouth. 

*S 5 S Eden Decades 143 Tbei,e craftie fox-es [sc. cannibals] 
..espying their enemies a farre of, beganne to svvalovvc 
theyr spettle as their mouthes watered for greedines of 
theyr pray. 1657 North's Plutarch, Add. Livts {\ 6 ' iS ) 76 
The Mountains of Gold aUo..made his (Cortez’s) mouth 
water. 1763 Sterne Tr. Shandy VI. xxviii, Never did my 
uncle Toby’s mouth water so much forapipeln htslife. z86a 
Gosse Rom. Nat, Hist. 274 He has drawn a picture,. such 
as makes a brother naturalist’s mouth water. 

1890 Century Diet. s.v. Mouth, His mouth was made up 
for a chicken salad. 1890 Harper's Mag. Oct. 715/2 No one 
who has his mouth made up for a laugh is prepared to relish 
a dose of reason. 

1546 Hevwood Prov. (1867) 36 His wife to make vp my 
mouthe, Not qnely bir husbandes tauntyng tale auouthe. 
But therto deuisetti to ca<;t in my teeth. Checks and chokyng 
oysters 1549 Latimer sst Serm. bef Edso. VI Dvi], 
Surueiers there be, y* gredily gorge vp tbeir couitouse guttes, 

. . honest men I touch not, but alsuch asso suruai thei make vp 
I their mouthes, but the commens be vtterlye vndone by them. 
1584 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 170 (^mraonly at great 
feasts. .they use to serve vp sturgeon last, as it were to 
make up the mouth. 1640 Bp. Hall Ckr. Moder. ir. x. 75 
He to make up his mouth, shall goe away with an opinion 
of an hundred severall foule errors in lohn Calvin. X720 
C’tess Cowper Diary (1864) 153 Walpole (Is) to make up 
his Mouth by a Bubble, because be did not get enough in 
South Sea. 

2599 Shaks, Hen. V, iii. vii. 154 Foolish Curres, thatrunne 
winking into the mouth of a Russian Beare.^ x^S — Lear 
nr. iv. xz Thou’dst shun a Beare, But if thy flight lay toward 
the roaring Sea, Thou’dst meete the Beare i’ th' moutL 1671 
Milton Samson 1521 Best keep together here, lest running 
thitherWeunawaresrun into dangers mouth. x737\Vhiston 
yosephus, Wars ill. x. (1834) 672/1 So Titus pressed upon the 
hindmost, and slew (hem .and some be prevented, and met 
them in the mouth, and run them through. Foote 
Lyar 11. Wks. 1799 I. 291 Gad, I had like to have run into 
the old gentleman’s mouth. 

x8pt Q, Roberts Adrift Amer. 251 To use a vulgarism, 
))e did not open his mouth so wide as the other, but at once 
offered me a through ticket to Liverpool for S72. 1898 Daily 
News 28 Oct. 3/1 Directly the word England is mentioned, 
the mouths of the Continental artists are opened so uncon- 
scionably wide; 

fd. The kinfs month', what pertains to the 
providing and preparing of food for the king. Cf. 
Bouche sbX Obs. 

*433 Rolls of Parlt. V. 433/2 Suche [sen-ants] as serve 
aboute the Kyngs persone, and for bis mouthe. 1450 Ibid. 
194/1 Yoman of oure Larder for cure Mouth. 1567 Ed- 
wards Damon fy Pithias (1571) Fj, Was it you sir, who 
cryed so lowde, 1 trow And bid us take in Coles for the 
Kinges mouth euen now ? 1378 Reg. Prisy Council Scot. 

11 . 689 The cair of the attendance upoun his Hienes mowth 
and dyet. 

e. A person viewed only as a consumer of food. 
Useless motith, one who does no work but yet has 
to be fed, Cf. F. bonche inutile. 

^1550 Decay of Eng. by Shefe (E.E.T.S.) 97 So many 
mouthes goith to motion, whiche causeth motion to be deare. 
1609 B. JoNSON Sit. Wont. iii. v, Where are all my eaters? 
my mouthes now? barre vp my dores, you varlets. 1637 
hliLTON Lycidas 1x9 Of other care they litile reck’ning 
make, Then how to scramble at the shearers feast,.. Blind 
mouthes I 17*2 Db Fof. Plague (1884) 253 Those who in 
Case of a Siege, are call’d the useless Mouths. 1875 En- 
cycl. Brit. III. 496/1 Haying thus got rid of the useless 
mouths [se. the drones] which consumed, without any advan- 
t^e to the public, a large portion of their provisions (etc.). 

3. Considered as the instrument of speech orvoice; 
Much less frequent in ordinarj* use than tongue. All the 
Eng. versions of the Bible have many examples in pas.\ages 
literally rendered from Hebrew or Hebraistic Greek. 

ciooo zElfric //(7m. I. 366 Hi habba^ dumne muS and 
blinde easan, exsos Lay. 5726 Mid mu 3 cn heo seiden mid 
aben heo bit sworen- 2297 R- Glouc (Rolls) 1030 Oe toun 
me clupefa ludestoun is wide couk & now me clupek it 
londone hat is lijtore in he moup. 2362 Laugl.P. /'/. A. tv. 
los Rede me not..Reuh® to hauc, Til Clerkes and knihtesf 
ben Corteis of heore Sfouhes. 2382 Wvcuf Prov. xiii. 3 
Who kepeth his mouth (Vulg.^«/r«2/(J</// w 27 /«/«i,kepeth 
his soule. a 2450 Myrc 27 Of bonde & mowhe (tou moste 
be trewe. 15x3 hloBE in Grafton C/truff. (156S) II. 778 
Neytber can there be any thing. .amisse. .but it shoulde be 
in mine cares or it were well out of their mouthes. c 1550 
Cheke Matt. XV. 18 Thoos thinges y* commelh forth of y« 
mougth corometh forth of y hart, aud y ' defile a man. i6«> 
Shaks. A. V. L. nr. iL 2^ You must borrow me Gar:;an- 
tuas mouth first ; 'tis a Word loo^^reat for any mouth of 
this Ages size, 2622 — Cymb. iv. ii, 79 Thy words 1 grant 
are bigger : for I weare not My Dagger in ray mouth. 1638 
R. Baker it. Balzac's Lett, (voL il) 77, I will come and 
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leahie from your own Mouth, all the particulars. 17*4 Db 
'Poe Cavalier I had the relation from his 

own mouth. 1845 M. Pattisos Ess, (1889) 1. 16 The Frank 

learned.. his fciih from the mouth of the Roman priest. 
*'irans/.and Jiff. iS9S SiiAics. John III. iii. 38 The mid- 
night bell Dul with his yron tongue, and brazen mouth 
Sound on. <1x628 Preston New Covl, (1634) 440 Where 
the Scripture bath a mouth to speake, Faith hath an eare 
to he.ar& 1667 Milton P, L, 11. 967 And Discord with a 
thousand various mouths. 

b. Used as the subject of a verb of speaking. 
Hence rhetorically put for the person speaking. 

CX2S0 Kent Senn. m O, E. Misc. 30 Ase godes oghe 
mudh hit seid. <1x400-50 Alexander 904 As Alexander 
awyn mouth had ham all enfourmed, 1474 Caxton Cheese 
in. iii. 104 Saynt Bernard, .sayth that the mouthe that lyeth 
dcstroyeth the sowle. 1508 Dunuar Gold. Targe 265 O 
morall Gower, and Ludgate laureate,.. Your angel moutbis 
most mellifluate Our rude langage has clere illumynate. 
166a Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. ii. vi. § i His own mouth told 
him he was a lying Prophet. 17x3 Addison Cato ii. ii. You 
don’t now thunder in the capiiol, With all the mouths of 
Rome to second you. 1864 Tennyson Sea Dreams 14 He 
cursed. .that one unctuous mouth which lured him, rogue, 
To buy strange shares in some Peruvian mine. 

c. t By month (obs.), by tvonl of mouth : by 
spokea words, orally; often opposed to* by writing*. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chroii. (1810) 299 Bi letter & hi mouth 
he praied ham of socoure. CX420 Lydg. Assembly/ 0/ Gods 
206^ I had left hit vntolde— Nowthyr by mowthe nor in 
remembraunce Put hit in wrytyng, 15^ Daus tr, Steu 
done's Comm. 29 Commaunding thee to declare what thou 
wilte do herein, by mouthe, and not by writyngc. i6ox 
Shaks. Tioel. N. 111. iv. 209, 1 will deliuer his Challenge by 
word of mouth. X720 Gordon Itulependent Whig Na 6. 41 
Not content to abuse each other by Word of Mouth, they 
sometimes scolded in Writing. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
vL II. 96 ‘This’, he said, ‘is nut a court in which written 
charges are exhibited. Our proceedings are summary, and 
by word of mouth.’ 

d. Byi^Qxm&i\'d\throuslC)thcinouth'of: through 
(some one) as spokesman, (Cf, Luke i, 70 .) 

C 1400 Rute St. (E.E.T.S.) 2 We aske pe, lauerd, 
|7e mu^ {read mub] of be profete. 2560 Daus tr. Steidane's 
Comm. 24 b, They rode forthe to mete the Emperour, whom 
..they recemed honorably by the mouthe of my Lordc of 
Mentz. 1870 Eng. Gilds (E.E.T.S.) Gloss., .ex- 

cuse sent by the mouth of another for non-appearance. 

e. From the mouth of (a person) : from him as 
the speaker. In the mouth of{pk person) : when 
spoken or spoken of by (him); +also iramf So 
in ox with a French^ an EnglishyO\.o. mouth (some- 
times with reference to pronunciation). It does not 
lie in his mouth to (say something) : it is not befit- 
ting for him. (7b condemn a person) out of his 
oion mouth (Luke xix, 32 ): by his own evidence. 

1596 Shaks. x Hen, JlT^ 1. iiL X53 And for whose death, 
we in the worlds wide mouth LIue scandaliz’d. 16x4 
Bradshaw Unreasonableness Separ. (1640) 56 Why may 
not preaching [etc.] . . be sufHcient to argue our minis- 
ters to be true pastors and teachers, notwithstanding 
that in the mouth of the Law, they are sometimes called 
Priests and Deacons. 1644 I^Iilton Ednc. 4 To smatter 

I. 3tin with an english mouth, is as ill a hearing as 
law French. X78X Cowper Table.T, 500 Hence, in a 
Roman mouth, the graceful name Of prophet and of poet 
was the same. 2828 Scott F. J/. Perth xiii, My princely 
nephew entertains with so much suspicion any admonition 
coming from my mouth. 1859 Tennyson Merlin^ Vivien 
644 How, in the mouths of base interpreters. .Is thy white 
blameles-Miess accounted blame ! x86x H^owt-sTomBrotun 
at Ox/. XXXV, It did not lie in his mouth to be curious on 
the subject. 1874 L. Stephen Honrs in Library (1892) 

II. vii.^ 22E In other mouths Rousseau’s sentiment. . became 
unequivocally misanthropical. 2885 Ld. R. Churchill A/). 
(1889J i. 245 Does it lie in the mouth of members of that 
Government to taunt the Tory party with having no policy? 

f. From mouth to mouth ; from one speaker to 
another; also, speaking in turn or in succession. 

1838 DrcKENS Nich. Nick. xxx. The stories they invent. . 
and bandy from mouth to mouth ! 1847 'I'ennyson Princess 
Prol. 189 We.. often told a tale from mouth to mouth As 
here at Christmas. ^ 

g. +(7b have . ^ in mouth (obs,), {to be) in 
the mouth or mouths <?/*= in one’s speech or con- 
versation, on one’s lips. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 4136 And fra bis dede be made coube 
alle men sal 30U haue in mouth. 1513 More in Grafton 
Chron. (1568) n.767 It redowneth greatly to the dishonour 
..of the kinges highnesse. .to haue it runne in euery mans 
mouth, .that the kings brother should be faine to kepe 
sanctuarie. ^ x55S Eden Decades 242 Which sayinge was 
afterwarde in euery mans mouth. 1563 W1N3ET Cert. 
Tractates i. (S.T.S* I. 13 All man hes this word reforma- 
tioun in mothe. 1595 Shaks. John iv. ii. 187 Yong Arthurs 
death is common in their^ mouths. 171* Addiso.s Sj/eet. 
No. 447 ? I A Common Saying, .we often hear in the Mouths 
of the Vulgar, 18^ Macaulay ///rr. Eng. xv. III. 505 The 
names of. . the . . chiefs of the conquering army, were m many 
mouths. 

th. With full mouth [= L. pleno ore"], with 
*open mouth : loudly, aloud. To open fill mouth : 
to rail furiously. Also {to come^ laugh) full mouth, 
= * with full mouth *, Obs. 

C2290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 86/93 Loude he gradde with folle 
Mouth; * Ich am cristine Sian.’ 1303 R. Brunne Handl, 
Syjuie 4442 pey..bad me y shuld hyt rede.. ; Andy 
bat neuer on boke coube, Alle y hit red with opun mouthe. 
XS39 Taverner Erasm. Prov. (i545> 39 The fryer, .ragynge 
oute with open mouthe lyke a maddc man agaynste the lyfe 
of, princes. 1599 Shaks. Hen. 1. ii. 230 Either oUr His- 
tory shall with full-mouth Speake freely of our Acts, or else 
our graue. Like Turkish mute, shall haue a longuelcsse' 
giouth. 1652 J. Wright tr. Camus' Nat '. Paradox ix. 215 


Then Belinda, who bang a Married NViie had somewhat 
more confidence, laughing full mouth, said [etc.]. 1677 Govt, 
yenice 1 i7The Embassador coming to theCollcdg full mouth 
with the news of his Master's Victory. 2687 A. Lovell tr. 
ThevenoTs Trav. I. x.xix. 52 He opened full mouth against 
the Cliristians. xyoa Farquiiar Inconstant 11. 16 She was 
coming full mouth upon me with her Contract. 

i. With one mouth, with one voice or one 
consent; unanimously. (A Hebraism, as in 2 Chron. 
xviii. 13, 'Fio\4 rare. 

c X290 Beket 9x5 in A*. Ettg. Leg. 1. 133 We habbez ore red 
{7arof i-nomc : and mid one moub« cch-on to queme ]tc kinge 
we redea ]ie. a 1300 Cnrsor M. 15039 All bai sang als wit 
a mullL 2738 Wesley Jml. 12 Mayi They added with 
one mouth tiiat this faith was the gift. .of God. 

j. Mouth to mouth, also, more rarely \ mouth 
with mouth, s in close and intimate conference ; face 
to face. (Now/'rrr^r; a Hebraism, as in Num. xii. 8 , 
where the Vulgate has ore ad os.) Hence mouth’ 
to-mouth vb. (burlesque nonce-wdl) to speak face to 
fage. 

c 2200 Trim Coll, Horn. 105 And bigan to turnen \»c iucle 
to ggde mid his wise wordcs, l>e he wid hem spec mu3 wi5 
inuoe.^ 2529 ^Iore Dyaloge 1. Wks. 174/2 But he [God] 
toldc it you not mouth to^ mouth. x6^ Tourneur Rev, 
Trag, 11. i, Madona, there is one.. that would verydc.sirc- 
ously mouth to mouth with you. 2895 Salmond Chr. Doctr. 
Immort. it. iv. 341 A fellowship in which Jehovah speaks 
mouth to mouth with his servant. 

k. ’^To hold onds mouth [ct.G.den muud halten) 
- to * hold one’s tongue *, be silent. To open one's 
mouth : to begin speaking. To open the mouth of\ 
to give the power of speech to. (See also Oi’UN 
V, IV.) To close, shut one's mouth : to refrain 
from speaking. i*7b make up one's mouthx to 
finish speaking. To stop (a person’s) mouth = to 
keep (him) from talking. 

c 2290 Beket 2035 in .SI Eng. Leg. 1. 165 Beo stille, . . hold 
kinne mouthb, ich rede. <2 1300 Cnrsor M. 29941 Pelre 
opend kan his muth..hc said [etc.]. 2390 Goweu Con/ I, 
85 Sche Commandeth me my mowth to close, c 1520 Nis- 
qet New Test, in Scots (S.T.S.) 1. it And how Christ stop- 
pit the mowthts of theSaduceis. 2549 Latimer ^rd Serin, 
be/. Edw. y/, E viij margin, A preacher offyee is to be a 
mouth stopper. But not to haue hys one mouthe stopped 
wyth a benefice or byshoprike. ^ 1605 Shaks. Lear v. iiL 
154 Shut your mouth Dame, Or with this paper shall I stop 
it. 1606 DeKKnR.SVz'..S‘i//ri.2Thc^ore Orator bauing made 
vphis mouth, Baukruplismegaue him very good words, 173© 
De h'ozCapt. Singleton xiitiiZio) 219 We stopped his mouth 
with his share of two hundred thousand pieces of eight. 2847 
^Iarryat Childr. N. Forestxm, 1 stopped his mouth by tell, 
ing him that [eta], 2895 Pocock Rules ^ Game x (Farmer) 
‘Shut your mouth’, he said, *or I’ll knife you !* 

l. To put words into anotheFs mouth « to tell 
him what to say. To put (a speech) into a person's 
mouthx to represent him as having uttered it. To 
take the words out ^another’s mouth : to anticipate 
what another was about to say, 

^ 2382 WvcLiF 3 Scun, xiv, 3 Forsotbe Joab puttc the wordis 
m hire mouth. 1530 Palscr. 752/2 It is no good maner to 
take the worde out of my mouthe, or I have made an ende 
of my tale. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 100 The Pope., 
takyng their wordes out of their mouthes, sayd [etc.j. 
2599 Shaks. Hen. y, iv. vii. 45 It is not well done (marke 1 
you now) to take the talcs out of iny mouth, ere it is made 
and finished. 2725 Pope lyks. 0/ Shaks. Pref. 19 Many 
speeches also were put into the mouihs of wrong persons, 
where the Author now seems chargeable with making them 
speak out of character. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1877; 

I. App. 627 The strong legitimist harangue which is put into 
his mouth by Richer. 

m. To make a poor mouth, to plead poverty. 

2822 Blackiv, Mag. Sept, 'vyjlx I’m sure ye may weel 

spare twa three pounds.. .It^ no right o’ you to be aye 
making a puir mouth. 1885 Howells Silas Latham xxv, 
You wanted Co. .make a poor mouth to Mrs. Lapbam, 
fn. Used for; (A person's) utterance. Obs. 
a 740a Pistill 0/ Susan 253 (Vernon MS.) For 1 am 
danipned, 1 ne dar disparage bi mouk- 2583 Golding 
Calvin on Deui. vi, 33 Wherby wc see that they flatly 
resist Gods mouth. 1702 Lex Pera x They unanimously 
barricado’d their Ears against the Mouth of the Prophet. 

o. Give it mouth imp. = e.xpress it with vehe- 
mence. To give mouth to « to express in words. 

1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge Ixv, What I say in respect to 
the speeches always is, Give it mouth. 1^5 — Mut. Fr. 

II. vii, I have an opinion of you, sir, to which it is not easy 

to give mouth, Miss Braddon Justas Iain xxi, Give 

it mouth, boys. 

p. With reference to the barking or baying of a 
hound. To spend their mouths, to give mouth : to 
bark or bay vehemently, to give tongue, also transf 
of a person. 

2590 CoKAiNE TrecU. Hunting Dijb, At which time the 
homides^ will spend their mouthes verie lu^tely. Ibid., 
They will so double their mouthes and teare them to- 
gether, that you would thinke there were more houndes 
in companie than your owne, X59<> Shaks. Mids. N. 

IV, 1. 128 My bounds are. .match'd in mouth like bels. 
*S9J — 2 Hen. yi, ii. iv. 22. 2599 — Hen. y^ ii, iv. 70. 
1648 Heylin Relat. ^ Observ. i. 134 llie Beagles of the 
faction spent their mouths freely against the said Commis- 
^S^iin. 2700 Dryoen Meleager <5* Atalanta 108 
1 he boar Deals glancing wounds ; the fearful dogs divide : 

spend their mouth aloft, but none abide. 1854 Carol. 
Wiseman Fabiela i. vi, Calpurniu^ thus challenged, .. 
solemnly gave mouth: * The Christians said he, ■‘are a 
sect* [etc.]. 2859 Tennyson Mart. Geraint 286 

1 hey listen’d .. for the baying of <^vall, King Arthur’s 
hound of deepest mouth, a 2872 B. Harts Goddess 28 The 
watch*dog on the distant shore Gives mouth. 


4 . The exterior opening or orifice of the mouth 
considered as part of the face. 

n 900 tr. SMs Hist. m. ii. (1890) 156 Swa hxt he for ty 
sare ne mealUe furOon his liond to inuSe sedon a 
Hncr. a. 102 OscuUtnr me osctito oris siii; bait is cus mii 
mi Icofmon, mid cosse of Jiine mu3e, muSenc swetest a two 
Cursor M. 8o3i pair mutlies wide, pair eien brade Vn-M 
was pair face made 1 c 1386 CliAUCElt Prol. 153 Hir mouth 
fulsmal, and ther-to softc and reed. Anc.Cal 

Dubiin (1889) 1 . 298 .Men with bardys above the mowth 
1599 Shaks. Hen. P, 11. 111. 61 Pist. louch her soft mouth' 
and march. Hard. Farwell Hostesse. 1690 Locke Hum 
Uud. in. vi. § 26 There can be no reason given, ..why a 
visage somewhat longer, . . or a wider mouth, could uot Pave 
consi.vted. .with such a soul. 1919 De Foe Crusoe (Globe) 
209 A very good Mouth, thin Lips, and his fine Teeth well 
S191 i^'icy^l- O’sl- tud. 3) Vf. iia/i Of Drawing Faces. 
..the middle of the mouth must always he placed upon the 
perpendicular line. 1820 Kcats Lamia i. 60 She had a 
woman’s ntoutii with all its pearls complete. 1847 Teh.vysok 
Princess vi. 252 And on lier mouth A doubtful smile dwelt 
like a clouded moon In a -still water. 1873 Encycl. Orit. I. 
837/1 Tlie corners of the mouth can be drawn to one side’ ot 
the other, by the action of various muscles. 

b, Rhiascs. Down in (rarely of) the mouth, 
having the corners of the mouth turned down- 
wards, as a , sign of dissatisfaction ; dejected, 
dispirited ; so also dcwn-at-tnoulk. To flap in the 
mouth {with a tie) : see Flap v. i c. 'Jo laugh 
{on) the wrong side of one's mouth, in early use to 
laugh in an evidently forced manner ; now, to la- 
ment instead of laughing (see Laugh i b); so, 
to sing on the wrong side of one's mouth. To make 
a {wry, ugly, hard, etc.) mouth, or mouths x to 
express disapproval, derision, etc., by distoiting or 
putting awry one’s mouth, to grimace; of an 
animal, to menace with the mouth ; also fig. to 
refuse to believe or accept. Const, at, upon. 

1649 Bp. Hall Ccues Consc. i. vi. (1650) 43 The Roman 
Orator was downe in the mouth; finding himselfe thus 
cheated by the money-changer, 2694 Motteux Rabelais 
V. (1737) 224 You are damnably down o* the Mouth. ^ 1764 
Foote Patron iii. Wks. 1799 I, 356 Poor lad I he will be 
most horribly down in the mouth : a little comfort won't 
come amiss, a 2B50 Rossetti Dante <y Circle i. (1874) 224 
He'll never more be down-at-mouth, but fill His beak atbis 
own beck. 2892 Freeman in Li/e ^ Lett. (1895)11.426, 
1 got down-in>the-mouth yesterday. 

2724 T» Lucas hlcin. Gamesters (ed. 3) 65 But tbo’ he 
laugh'd ; ’twas on the wrong side of bis Moutli. 2762 Brit. 
Mag. n.498 Theyll quick make you sing the wrong side of 
your mouth. 2884 W, E. Norris Thirlby Haltxxxxu,''R^ 
shall be laughing on the wrong side of our mouths before the 
day is over, unless I’m mistaken, 

>55* Robinson^ tr. More's Utop. i. (2895) 71 And as 
he^was thus saying, he shaked his heade, and made a 
wrie mouth, >579 0. Harvev (Camden) 69 Me 

ihinkes 1 see the make a mowthe At certayne Tuscans 
brave conceites. 25M Shaks. Mids. N. iii. ti. 238 Coun- 
terfeit sad lookes, hlake mouthes vpon me when I turne 
my backcj Winke each at other. x68i Otway Soldier's 
Fori. n. 1, 1 desire you to., make ugly Mouihs, laugh 
aloud, and look back at me. X7X2 Addison SltcU No. 
481 p 3 They say he 's a warm’ Alan, and docs not care 
to be made Mouths at. x868 Browning Ringtf Bk. tv. 127 
How long, now, would tbe-roughest marketman.. Harass 
a mutton ere she made a mouth Or menaced biting? 
n. Transferred applications to persons. 

5. One who speaks on behalf of another or of 
others; a spokesman. Cf. MoOTHPiECfi, Obs.&xc, 
in renderings of foreign modes of speech. 

>5^3 J- Dawdson in Wodrow Soc. Misc. (1844) ^S3 

Spirit of God, quha spake be bis prophetis,..(as his mouth). 
2591 R, Bruce Serin, iii. E 7 For seing the Lord- bath 
appoynted vs to be his mouth, wc man not speak what we 
please. x666 Pepys Diary 20 Oct., I was but the'mouth of 
the rest, and spoke what they have dictated to me. 17*2 
Addison Spect. No. 403 p 2 Every Coflee-house has some 
particular Statesman belonging to it, who is the Mouth of 
the Street where he lives. 189* Rider Haggard Nada iSS 
You are a little man to be the mouth of so big a chief. 

6 . slang, a. A silly person ; a dupe. 

x68o Cotton CoiiipL Caiuester (ed. 2) 7 The^ whole Gang 
will be ever and anon watching an opportunity to make a 
Mouth of you. 1753 Discov. J. Pouleer{td 2)31 One shall 
lead a Horse about, and another shall look out fora Mouth 
[no/et an ignorant Person] that has a Horse to sell or change. 
1833 ‘Jon Bee’ Dici.Tui/,s.v., ‘I’ve a mouth at thcMint, 
as brings me out plenty o' gold blanks ’. 
b. A noisy person. 

a X700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crc7v. Mouth, a noisy Fellow. 
2725 in New CanL Diet. 28x1 in Lex, Batatr. 

in. Applied to things resembling a mouth. ^ 

7. The opening of anything having a containing 
capacity, by which it is filled or emptied. 

C12KO Gen, &Ex, 2216 Do breSere seckes hauen he fill.. 
And bunden 9e mu3es 3or bi-foren. •C2400 Lan/rancs 
Cirtirg. 21 pe mans, .closip hir mouJ», pat per myjte not 
entre the poynt of a nedle. c 1440 Promp. Parv, 347/® 
Mowthe of a bottelle, lura. 1583 Stubbes Aunt. Abus. 11. 
(1882) 47 They will put good come in the top or month of 
the bag. 2664 Power Exp. Philos. 97 Stop the raouUi of 
your Syringe close with your finger. <x 2745 Swift Direct. 
Serv. L Wks. 1751 XIV. 18 And lastly, wipe the Mouth ol 
the Bottle with the Palm of your Hand. 1822-34 Goofs 
Study Med. (ed.4) IV. 139 In natural labour which, consists 
in a gradual enlargement of the mouth of the wo.'nb, &c. 

b. The aperture lor charging or filling (an oven, 
a furnace, or the like). 

>574 R* Scot Hoppe Garden 41 At one endebelowe, besides 
the mouth of the mmace, you must make a little doore into 
the roume beneath the bedde [or upper floor of the ‘Oste J. 
x6o8 Shaks. Per. ixi. Gower 7 And Cricket sing at the 
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Ouens moutij. i6$7 Milton ij. 8S8 They,. like a Fur- 
nace mouth Cast forth redounding smo:dc and ruddy dame. 
1797 Eneych Brit, (ed, 3) XV. 389/2 He then discontinues 
the fire, and entirely closes up the mouth of the Iporcelain] 
furnace. 1875 Knight Diet, MecJi.^ Mouthy the hole in a 
furnace out of which melted metal flows. 

8 . The ‘door* of a beehive, entrance-hole to a 
nest, etc. 

* 5*3 Fitzherb. Hi(sb. § 122 It is conuenyent that the hyue 
be set in a garden. .and the mouth of the hyue towarde the 
sonne. 1607 Topseli. Four-/, Beasts 657 The mouth of their 
trii Scjuirrels’] nest is variable, sometimes at the sides, and 
sometimes at the top. 2697 Dryden Fit-g'. Ceorg. iv. 49 
Whether thou build the Palace of thy Bees With twisted 
Osiers, or with Barks of Trees; make but a narrow Alouth. 

9. The surface opening of a pit, cave, well, ditch, 
and/^*. of the pit of Hell. 

cxzoo Tnn, Coll, Horn, 43 J>s p’t tineS his mu 3 ouer he 
man, he U 3 on fule synnen. c 1375 Sc. Leg, Saints xxiii. 
{VIJ Sle^eris) 159 pane til his inene cane he byd, h^^l 
suld . . he cawe mowth slope. 2552 Recorde Pathw. Knowl, 
Pref, In dichyng, if he kepe not a proportion of bredth in 
the mouthe, to the bredthe of the bottome., the diche 
shall be fauUie. 2590 Spenser F. Q. i. xi. 22 His deepe 
devouring jawes Wyde gaped, like the griesly mouth of 
hell. 2620 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 216 This is the moutli o'th 
CelL 2702 ^liner's Friend 35 The Coals commonly 

burned 011 the Mouths of the Coal-Pits. 1876 Fawcett 
Eton, 111. iii. (ed. 5) 334 The rise in price at the pit's mouth 
was. .not less than lor. a ton. 
b. The crater of a volcano. 

2604 E. G[rimstonc] D'Acostces Hist. Indies iii. ii. iiq 
Those which are in the Vulcans and mouths of Are at the 
Indies. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 59 A mouth con- 
tinually throwing forth boiling pitch, 28x3 Bakcwell In- 
trod, Geol. (1815) 230 The ancient mouth or crater of Tene- 
riffe. 1830 Lyell Prmc, Goal. I. 340 The great crater of 
Vesuvius had been gradually filled by lava, .and by scoriaj 
falling from the explosions of minor mouths. 

10. The muzzle (of a gun). 

1587 Fle.ming Coiiiiu Holinshed IIL 1410/x The earle.. 
laid the mouth of the dag vpon his left pap. .and . .discharged 
the same. 1595 Shaks. John ir. i. 381 Their battering 
Canon charged to the mouthes, 1669 Stormy MarinePs 
Mag. V. xii. 72 Vou put the Brass into the Mouth of the 
Piece. x8o2 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life Writ, (2832^ 
HI. 396 Are our arguments to fly from the mouths of our 
cannon? 

11. The oiUfall of a river; the entrance to a 
haven, valley, etc. 

In Ibis sense OE. had the derivative intiHa str. masc. 
(=OFris. mUtluh ON. :-OTeut, *muHpaH-)\ but 

this did not survive into ME. Cf. F. bouelte, . . . „ 

a 1X22 0 . E, Chron, an. 792 (Laud MS.), & hU lie II30 £t 
Tinan mujie. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 474 A lute bi norhe 
corijewaile as In an hauene mouh. 1398 Trevisa Barth. Do 
P, R, XV. cix. (1495) 528 Hollond is a prouynce by the 
mouth of the Ryne. 1583 T. Washington tr. Hicholay's 
Voy, tv, ix, 122 [Arabia] ioyneth there with the firme land 
of Egypt, .at the mouth of the red sea. 2613 Porckas Pil- 
grimage (1624) 42a The riuer Volga.. hath threescore and 
ten mouthes or falls into the Caspian Sea. 2725 De Foe 
l^oy. round World (1840) is We stood south again past the 
mouth of the Straits of Magellan. 1796 Marshall W.Ehs, 
II, 178 The narrowed mouth of the Vale of 'Paunton. ^x£^9 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 556 The castle of Ealan Ghierig, 
situated at the mouth of Loch Riddan. 

12. The opening out of a tube, passage, drain, 
burrow, and the like ; spec, in Physiol, of a vessel. 

2582 N. Lichrfield tr. Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind, 1. 79b, 
There were twentie Trumpets. .the mouthes whereof, were 
..set with stone, 1634 T. Johnson Party's Chirnrg. ix. i. 
(2^78) 216 That solution of Continuity, which happens in the 
vessels, their mouths being open, is termed Anastomosis. 
1839 Lo.vcp. Hyperion 2. vi, The valley.. opens upon the 
broad plain of the Rhine, like the mouth of a trumpet. 
z839-47ToDDCye/,Anat,SJLs28/2Tbe lacteals commence 
. .not by open mouths, but by a delicate network of vessels. 
1844 H. Stephens Bh. Farm I. 563 The mouth of the main 
drain at its outlet should be protected with masonry, 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 863 The mouth of the burrow.. 

. . is usually marked by a vesicle. 

13. a. The hole in the stock of a plane through 
which the shavings pass. 

2694 Moxon Afeeh. Exerc. ii. 63 Nor doth it [re. the Rab- 
bet-Plane] deliver its shaving at a Mouth on the top of the 
Stock as the other Planes do : But it hath its mouth on the 
sides. x8^ Holtzapffel Ttirnlngy etc. IL 478^ In all the 
bench planes.. the mouth is a wedge-formed cavity. 

b. The aperture in a musical pipe by means of 
which the sound is produced. 

17*7-52 [see Lip sb. 5 fj. 2855 Hopkins Organ xviii. 83 
The mouth. .is the horizontal cutting or opening that occurs 
At the junction of the body and foot of the pipe. 1875 
K.vight Diet. Meeh., Month, in a flute,— the edge of the 
opening against which the air from the mouth of the per- 
former is cut . 

14. Conch. The aperture of a univalve shell. 

*774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist, (1824) IIL 104 As the body of 

the snail can be extended no where but to the aperture, the 
mouth of the shell only can. .receive augmentation. 2776 
Da Costa Elent. Conchol 97 The mouth Is oblong-oval. 1838 
Penny Cycl. XI 1 . 107/x [Helix.] 4thGroup.. . Mouthrounded. 
16. Bot. a. The orifice of the tube of a corolla, 
b. The opening which is produced by the dehiscence 
of the sporangium of mosses {Syd. Sac, Lex. iSpi"). 

a. 1759 Miller Card. Diet. (ed. 7) Rosmarinus ..lAxo 
Flower has.. the Mouth erect, and divided two Lips. 
1785 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. x.xti. (1794) 3*4 Snapdragon. 

. .The colours of these are red with white or yellow mouths. 
1857 Pratt Floivcr. PUi86i) IV. 32(Hound sTongue.) 

..Its mouth closed by prominent blunt scal^ , 

b. 2857 Henfrey Bot. j6i When the Iid foils off^ the 
border of the mouth of the capsule [of moss] is found eimer 
naked or furnished with.. teeth. x 85 x Bentley Alan. Bot. 
377 The stoma or mouth is entire. 
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[ 16. The fork between the open jaws of scissors, 
pincers, or a vice. 

I *576 R- Scot Hoppe Garden 23 They [re. pincers] must 
I be one yarde in length, whereof sixe or seauen ynches maye 
be allowed for the mouth or lower end of them, which 
: serueth to claspe..thePoale,..the mouth [should be] .some- 
what hoUowe in the middest. t6xx Cotgr., Forpie, the 
mouth, or middle of an opened paire of sheeres. 1875 
Knight Diet. Alech.^ Alonth, the opening of a vice between 
its chops, chaps, cheeks, or jaws. 

17. The cutting or working edge (of a tool), 

16x5, etc. [implied in see Mouthed J. x85x 

H. Stephens Bk.Farni (ed.2}§ 58x2 The. .earth is removed 
. .with the narrow spade.. having a mouth 6 inches wide, 

18. Fortif. (Sec quots.) 

1839 F. A. Griffiths ArtilL Mam xL 223 The mouth of 
the embrazure is the outward or wlde.st part of it. 1876 
VoVLE & Stevenson MUit. Diet. 126 The opening of the 
embrasure is termed the neck,, .that towards the country, 
the mouth. 

19. Short for mouth-piece \ a. of a bridle bit; 
b. of a pipe. ? Qbs. 

2607 Markham CavaL 11. (1627) 53 This mouth giueth all 
possible libertie to the tongue. 1727-52 Cif a.mbers Cycl. s.v. 
Bit, The cannon with a fa.sc mouth all of a piece. xSzx 
Byron yuan v. liii, Pipes decorated With amber mouths, 
IV. Attributive uses and Combinations, 

20 . a. simple attrib., as mouth-openings -part-, 
(surgical instruments for the mouth), as mouth- 

-syringe, etc. ; (pertaining to or com- 
posing the oral cavity in echinodennala), as mouth- 
papil/iB, parts, -plate, -shield', with the meaning 
* coming from the mouth only and not from the 
lieart*, as mouth-charity^ -friend, -honour, -love, 
-mercy ; b. objective, as mouth-stopper ; mouth- 
embracing, -stopping ; c. appositive, as monih- 
hole\ d. locative, as mouth-deep, -high advs. ; e, 
instrumental, as mouth-breathing\ inouik-made adj. 

iZqj AUbutfs Syst.AIed, IV. 673 The difficulty in breath- 
ing through the nose leads to *mouth‘breathing. 2692 
South Serm. (1697) 1 . 463 Why, then answers the Man of 
'Mouth-Charity again, and tells you, That.. he can give 
nothing, but he will be sure to pray for the poor Gentleman. 
2906 Daily Chron, 28 June 5/3 Two had to wade *mouth- 
deep in water. 1883 £. R. Lankester in B>-it. XVI. 

674/1 The *mouth*embracing foot [of a I^utilus). 2607 
Shaks. Tinian iii. vL 99 May you a better Feast neuer be- 
hold You knot of *Mouth-Fricnds. 1^5 Arnold ^ Sous’ 
Catal. Surg, Instruments 217 Harelip, mouth and cleft 
palate instruments. *Mouth Gag. Mouth Prop. Mouth 
Dilator. iMouth Retractor. Mouth Speculum. 1858 Sni- 
MONDS Diet. Trade, *Mouih glass, a small hand-mirror for 
Inspecting the teeth and gums, 2790 J. Fisher Poems 
66 , 1 did awake— my heart yet loups *Alouth high for fear. 
1683 Pettus Fleta Min. i. iii. 10 Leave in the sides [of 
the assay-ovetij Wind-holes, and m the fore-part leave also 
a *Mouth-hole, 2605 Shaks. Afacb. v. hi. 27 Honor, Loue, 
Obedience. . 1 must not looke to haue : but in their steed, 
Curses,. , *Mouth-honor. <21586 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1622) 

64 Vowing . < that neither heart nor *moutbdoue should euer 
anie more intangle him. 2606 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl. 1. iii. 30 
Those *mouth-made vowes, Which breake themselues m , 
swearing. 2647 TRArp Comm, t yohn iii. 18 There is a | 
great deal of *mouth-mercy abroad. 1875 Huxley & Mar- 
tin EUm. Biol. (1883) 208 Enlarge the *mouth-opening. 
1876 J. H. Kidder Hat. Hist. Kerguelen isl. 11. 74 This 
species. .[of Echinoderm] differs widely, .in the ch.Tracters of 
the *mouth-papil!x and mouth-shields. S799 G. Smith 
Laboratory I. 219 I.et the *roouth part of the muffle be 
placed fronting the mouth of the furnace. 1882 Sl.\0£N in 
yrul. Linn. Soc.,Zoot.'yAJ\, 194 *Mouth-plales short. 2876 
*Moulh shield [see mouth-papillsV 1549 A •mouthe stopper 
[see 3 kj. 1642 ‘ Smf.ctvmnuus* Kind. Ansro, § 6. 85 Good 
reader, consider this mighty •mouth-stopping argument. 
i6Sa R. Hol.me Armoury- m. 427/1 A •Mouth or Ear 
Syringe ; so called, because used chiefly about those pans. 

21. Special comb.: moutli-arm, each of the 
several tentacles or prolongations from the month 
of a jelly-fish, with which it catches its prey; 
jnouth-bearing a,, (of a protozoan) having a 
definite oral cavity or cell-mouth ; mouth-blower 
{CetU, Diet, 1889 ), blowpipe, a blowpipe operated 
by the mouth ; mouth canker Path., gangrenous 

ETomaiSyd.Soc. Lex, 1891 ); mouth- 
case, that part of the integument of a pupa that 
covers the mouth {Cent. Diet.) ; mouth-filling a. 
JiS't ^ oath, compliment, etc.) that fills the 
mouth, bombastic, inflated ; mouth-flying a,, that 
evades the mouth ; mouth-foot — foot-jaw (see 
Foot sb. 35 ); so mouth-footed a. (see quot.); 
mouth-funnel, the funnel-shaped mouth of a roti- 
fer; mouth-gauge (see quot.) ; f mouth-grenado 
[after lumd grenade'], a violent or ‘explosive* 
speech ; mouth guard, a protector for the mouth 
of an operative in needle-manufacture ; mouth- 
harness provisions of food; mouth hoop, 

the hoop forming the entrance to a decoy ; mouth 
infection, communication of dise.Tse by the 
medium of the mouth; mouth pipe Organ-build- 
ing (see quot*) ; mouth plate, a plate fitted into 
the mouth in the surgical treatment of the palate; 
mouth-pore Physiol. Bot., a stoma or breathing- 
pore in leaf-structure; mouth provision, pro- 
visions of food (for an expedition) ; mouth ring, 

(a) the ring forming the mouth of a bottle ; {b) 

== nerve ring (see Nbuvb sb. tz) ; mouth-root 
D.S., the plant Coptis trifolia (see quot.) ; mouth 


•wash, -water, a therapeutic ^yash for the mouth ; 
mouth-watering sb., the flowing of saliva in the 
mouth (cf. 2 c above) ; mouth-watering a,, (of 
a person) that experiences mouth-watering; (of a 
thing) that causes the mouth to water; mouth- 
wise adv, {nome-word) , by means of the mouth, 
by speech, 

18^ R. VON Lendenfeld in Ann. fy Mag. Hat, Hist. Dec. 
4it The Melbourne specimens [of this medusa] po.'>sess 
•mouth-arms which are deep purple throughout. 1885 E. R. 
Lankester in Encycl. Brie. XIX. 835/1 The •mouth-bear- 
ing corticate Protozoa, 2827 Faraday Client. Alanip. iv. 
209 The *2nouth blow-pipe. 1596 Shaks. t Hen. IP, iii. i. 
259 Sweare me ..A good *mouth-filling Oath. 2873 L. 

Ess. Freethinking 286 The flattery, .was.. recip- 
rocal; and perhaps the great man pours out more mouth- 
filling compliments th.Tn his satellite. 2625 K. Long tr. 
Barclay's Argenis v. 1. 330 Condemn’d, like Tantalus, with 
vaine pursuit To gape at water, and •mouth-flying fruit. 
2842-72 T. R. J0N13 Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 448 The Stoma- 
poda (*Mouth-footed Crustaceans) are so called on account 
of the size and preponderant development of the jaw-feet. 

I 2877 Encycl, Brit. VI. 662/1 The sub-class Gnathopoda, 
‘mouth-footed’. 1862 Gosse Roiifera in Pop. Sci. Rev. I. 
40 The *mouth-funnel was well marked. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech., * Alouth-gage (Saddlery), a device for measuring a 
horse's mouth. • 2652 Cleveland Poems 34 Yet to expresse 
a Scot, to play that prize, Not all those *mouth-Granadoes 
can suffice. 2693 Humours Town 27 The roarine Mouth- 
Granado’s of Oaths. 1853 M. T. Needle-Making 

(1862) 25 A *mouth guard, which was approved of and found 
to answer when used by the needle pointers. 1653 Urqu- 
hart Rabelais L xxxij, 147 We are here but badly victualled, 
and furnished with *mouth-harnasse very slenderly. 2^5 
SuFFLiNG Land cf Broads 28 The •moutlihoop would be 
perhaps 5 yds, across. 29103 Brit. Med. yml. 14 Mar. 43 
A paper on *mouth infection. 1855 Hopkins Organ xvux. 
83 Lip, *moutb, or flue pipes. .are such as have an oblong 
opening, called the mouth, at the junction of the. body with 
the fooL 2876 Trans. Clinical Soc. IX. 126 That part which 
connected the •mouth-plate with the nasal rim. 1888 Clodd 
Story Creation (2894) 72 The carbonic acid which the plant 
absorbs through the numberless stomata or •mouth-pores in 
its leaves or integuments. 2746 Ref. Cond. Sir y. Cope 284 
We.. have no other Way of carrying * *Mouth Provision’ 
with us but by the East Coast. 2839 Ure Diet. Arts 578 
The finisher.. cracks off the bottle smoothly at its •mouth- 
ring, 2903 Conienp. Rev. Sept, 384 The anterior knots of 
the mouth-ring [of the cray-fish] have swelled into a still 
larger brain. 2847 W. Darlington Amer. Weeds (2860) 32 
Coptis trifolia.. .h. domestic remedy for the sore mouths of 
children; whence the name* *Mouth«root 1840 Pf.rrira 
Alat, Med. 2260 An astringent •mouth-wash. 2597 A, M. 
tr. Guiilemcau's Fr. Chirtirg, 24 b/2, A •mouth-water, or 
gargrise, made of barley-water, 27^ S. Sewall Diary 
28 Dec., He call’d for Mouth-Water, .and then for his littfe 
pot to void it into. 2822-34 Goods Study Med. led. 4) I. 72 
“Mouth-watering ; — Produced by the sight, smell or thought 
of agreeable food. 2845 Ford Hattdok. Spain t, 67 The 
mouth watering bystanders sigh as they see and smell the 
rich freight .steaming aw.Ty from them. 2900 Speaker 3 Jan. 
338/2 The White Star shareholders have made a most mouth- 
watering bargain. 2B76 Browning Pacehiarotto 403 So 
grind away, *mouth-wise and pen-wlse, Do all that we can 
to make men wise ! 

Mouth (mauiS), v. [f. Mouth sb.] 

1. Irons. To pronounce, speak; to give utterance 
to. Obs. e.xc. arch. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 18942 Wits na langage man for to muth, 
at h^i [*^* the apostles] ne all kindli it cuth. 2377 Lancu 
P. Pi. B. IV. ii5Til lordes and ladies louien alle tr^uthe, 
And haien al harlotrye to heren it, or to mouthen it. 0x450 
J. Metham W / is , (E.E.T.S.) 33 And Amoryus this mowthyd 
to plese Cleopes. 2621 Quarles Argalus < 5 * P. (1678) 47 
He that knows not how to mouth a curse. 2744 Akenside 
Ep. to Curio, From year to year the stubborn herd to sway 
Mouth all their wrongs. s8zz Byron Werner h. ij, Who 
Taught you to mouth that name of ’villain’? 2372 Ros- 
setti Dante at Verona xlviii, Lords mouthed approval. 

+ 1), inlr. To speak, talk. Obs, 
at375 Cursor M, 21419 (Fairf.) Quat jjmg kat ho him of 
wald moub atte hir deuise make he couhe. CX400 Desir, 
Troy 686 ^ere Aledea the mylde met hym hir one, And with 
myrthe at bore metyng mowthet togethir. 

2, trans. To utter in a pompously oratorical 
style, or with great distinctness of articulation; to 
declaim. Also with out. 

2602 end Pi. Return fr. Parnass. v. i, With mouthmg 
words that better wits baue framed, 'I'hey [rc. actors] pur- 
chase lands. x6o2 Shaks. Ham. hi. ii. 3. 2603 Florio 

Alontaigne l 1 L (1632) 167 When 1 heare our Architects 
mouth-out those big, and ratling words of Pilasters, Archi- 
traves [etc.]. 2761 Churchill Rosciad Poems 1763 I. 16 
He. .mouths a sentence, as curs mouth a bone, x^ Ten- 
nyson Epic 30 And the poet.. Read, mouthing out his hollow 
oes and aes. 1892 A. Birrell Res yudicatx y. 144 The 
pompous high-placed imbecile mouthing his platitudes, 
b. intr. To admit of being * mouthed*. 
X762WiLKF3iV..Br7Vi>«No. ii It [the word ‘glorification’] 
found favour among their long-winded divines, only because 
it was so long, and mouthed so well. 

C. irons. To declaim against. rare‘~\ 

2742 R. Blair Grave 386 Then might the debauchee Uu- 
trcmbling mouth the heavens. 

3. intr. To mouth one*s words ; to use a pompous 
or affected style of utierance; to declaim. Also 
to mouth it. 

2602 Shaks. Ham. v. i. 306 Nay, and ihoul’t mouth, He 
rant as well as thou. 2682 Dryden & Lee Dk, Guise 11. ii, 

You have ^louih'd it bravely. 2713 Addiso.v Cato t iii, 
ril. .mouth at Cxsar ’till 1 shake the Senate. 2892 E. W. 
Gosse Gossip in Library pix. 256 The poet tramped the 
grassy heights.. mouthing and murmuring as he wenL 

4. trans. To put or take (something, esp. as; 

79-2 
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MOUTOW, 


MOTTTHABLE. 

■food) in the mouth; to seize with the mouth ; to 
press (a thing) with the mouth. or lips. 

^ ai4oo-so /l4-.Vi?K/i'rr748*(Dubl. MS.) For otlicr mete ban 
nianysflesehe mouthed he iieuer. 1573 Tussliii Husb. (1878) 
132 Come carried, let such as be poore go and gleane, and 
‘after, thy cattle to mowth it vp cleane. x6oa Siiaks. Ham. 
IV. ii- 20 He keepes them like an Ape in the corner of his 
ia\v,flr.stmoulh’diobclastswal!o\vcd. i6ax G.SANDYsC?m/’f 
Afet. vti. 11626) 146 The Beast.. Appearcs to catch th’vn- 
caught ; and mouthes the aire. 1693 Duyden Persius (1697) 
417 He mouth’d ’em, and betwixt his Grinders caught. 1717 
Eusden Ovids Met. iv. 162 She found the veil, and mouth* 
ing it all o’er, With bloody jaws the lifeless prey she tore. 
1847 TnNNYSo.s Prhicess vi. 196 [She] in her hunger mouth’d 
and mumbled it [fc. her restored babe], And hid her bosom 
with it. x8ss Ijain Senses iV Int, 406 r«>/r,The satisfaction 
first ofmouthing the object [the lamb’s mother’s teat]. 1867 
F. Fhascis Anslingu. ^l8i5o; 119 If the fish mouths it. 

b. spec. Of a hoimd : To mangle (dead game) 
with the mouth. 

[1693 : see 6 ] 1884 Spef.dv Sport lx. 158 It [jc. the dogl 

showed averyslightdLspo.sition to mouth its game when .shot, 

c. Cock 'jigliting. To month it : to fight with the 
mouth or beak. 

a X700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crcxi\ SparrinsploxvSy ..those in 
a Battel before the Cocks come to Mouth it. 

6 . To train the mouth of (a horse) ; to accustom 
to the use of the bit. 

^rxS33 Ld. Bersers Gold. Dk. M. Anrel. (1546) Evijb, 
Gyue hyra..a sharps bytie to thentente that he be well 
•mouthed. x6x8 M. Baret Horsemanship i. 14 For he is 
accompted a good Horse*man in other parts thereof if he 
can but mouth a Horse. 1630 Lojui. Gaz. No. 2590/4 
Stolen.., a bay Colt.., newly mouth’d and pac’d, i860 
Licck 0 / Ladysmede (1862) I. 339 There is the new p.ilfrey 
which you have been mouthing for me. 1890 ' R. Bolore* 
wood’ Col. Reformer 94 Why, he cannot be nearly 

mouthed. 

i* 6 . intr. {cantemptiiouslyi) To join lips (rwV/r); 
to kiss. (In quot. 1693 app. with allusion to 4 b.) 

1603 Shaks. Meas.fbr M. in. -it. 194 The Duke.. would 
mouth with a beggar, though she s-iielt brownc-bre.id and 
Garlickc. 1693 Congreve Otd Bach. I. iv, Heart. And it 
should be mine to let 'era [rr. partridges] go again. Sharp. 
Not till you had mouthed a little, George. 

7. To ‘ make mouths * ; to grimace ; to make 
derisive grimaces and noises with the month. 

1827 Disraeli Viv. Grep vi. i, He drew the cork from his 
•bottle, .and mouthed at hts companions even while he bowed 
to them. 1883 I^D. R. Gower My Remin. I. vlii. 148 The 
unfortunate qu^en.. retaining her calm demeanour as the 
)nob shouted and mouthed around her. 

S. Of a river: To disembogue »;*//, into'). 

^1598 Florio, Sboccarcy to mouth, or fall into the sea, as a 
river doth, 1831 Mrs. F. 'rnoLLOPE Manners Amer, 
^1894) II. x6TheOhioand Chesapeake canal. .there mouths 
into the Potomac. ^1881 R. F. Burton in Academy May 
366/x He had originally Intended to explore this great 
stream, which moutlis as the ' Nourse River.’ 

- 9 . /;vj«r.To point the mouth of(apistol). mnec-use. 

16x2 Dekker 1/ ii be not good K i b, Fetch me deare 
friend, An armed Pistoll, and mouth it at my breast. 
Mouth, obs. pa. t. of May v.^ 

Mo-athable (mau'tSab’l), a. [f. Modth v. + 
-ADLE.J That may be uttered with good effect ; 
suitable for oratory or recitation. 

1823 J. Wilson in Black'u, Mag. XVII. 127 Fine mouth- 
.able apophthegms. 1887O. W. YiQx.wT.sxn Atlantic Monthly 
LIX. 640 Good moutliable line.s. 

Mouthacho, -chato ; see Must.vchio. 
Mouthe, form of Moth ; obs. pa. t. of May 
Mouthed (mautSd), a. [f. Mouth + -ed^.] 
1. Having a mouth, or a mouth of a certain kind 
(in various senses of the sb.). 

X3-. K". Ails. 6125 Rowgh they wcore so a beore, They 
weore mowthed so a mare. ‘1390 Spenser F. Q. 11. xi. X2 
A grysie rablement; Some mouth'd like greedy Oystriges; 
some faste Like loathly Toades. X637 I'-.ftloRTON Hestf 
£ng. Canaan (1883) 204 The Beaver, .[is] mouthed like a 
cunny. x74x Contpl. Ram. Piece u. i. 296 Which this Sort 
will, do, having Courage and a thick Skin, ns participating 
of the _Cur, and mouthed from the Beagle. x8ao Keats 
Hyperionii. 270, 1..sat'inedown, and took a mouthed shell, 
i" 2. Gaping, 'open-mouthed. Obs. 

*599 15* JoNSON Cynthia's Rev. v. iv, Refiect : what meanes 
hee by that mouthed waue. c x5oo Shaks. Sonn. Ixxviij'fhe 
wrinckles. .Of mouthed graue< will giue thee memorie. 1649 
G. Daniel Trinarch. To Rdr. 8x As mouthed Peasants 
(throng to see the state, ..And Gape vpon the Gowne,..) 
inagnifie Merit. Ibid.^ Hen. IM, ccl.xviii. 

3. In parasynthetic derivatives. 

X39oGowchCi>«yCII. i44Ajanglere. an evel mouthed oon. 
1393 Langl. P. PL C. X, 126 For hit areii murye-mbuthede 
men mynstrales of heuene. xssx Bible Exod. iv. 10 But 1 
am slowe mouthed and slowe tongued. 1390 Spenser h'.Q. 
I. viiL 6 And every head was. .bloody mouthed with late 
cruell feast. 1593 Markham Horsmanship ii. Fj, l4ut if 
he (your Horse] be. .gentle mouthed, then shall the cheeke 
of your Bylte be made but vppon one degree. 1634 Sir TV 
Herbert T'rfiy.gsScuentie mouthed Volga. n[.x6M Butler 
Rem. 11759) II. 316 He prefers a Cry of l-a\vyers at the Bar 
before any Pack of the best mouthed Dogs in all the North. 
1833 Markham Skoda's Auscult. 139 A single-mouthed 
fistulous opening. 1899 F. T. Bullen Way^ Nosy 68 'An 
occasion.^ blast from our bull-mouthed siren is also inimical 
to slumber. 1903 Holman Hunt Pre-Raphxlitism 11. 
295 A many-mouihed chorus began. 

■ Mouther^ (mairSsj). [f. Mouth v. + -er^.] 
One who mouths; one given to vain, boastful, or 
declamatory' speech. 

1822 Scott Nigel xiii. Courtiers, .whose only merit to 
their masters is to repeat their own words after them — a 
pack of mouthers, and flatterers, and ear-wig.s. x886 Ameri- 


can XII. 175 Were there less lo.afing about bars by windy 

mouthers .and less frothy talk. 

Mouther^ (mttu*]»3i). Pugilislk slang, [f. 
Mouth + -er 1.J A blow on the mouth. 

18x4 sporting Ptag. XLIll. 68, B. gave a mouther which 
told. ' 

Moutlifal (mau*))ful). [f. Mouth j^. + -ful.] 
A quantity that fills the mouth ; as much as a 
mouth can hold or take in at one time ; hence, a 
small quantity {of something'). 

1530 Pai.sgr, 247/1 Moutlifiill, baufre. ^1532 Du Wes 
Tntrod. Fr. In Palsgr. 1017 In their mouthfuTl t.ikyng re- 
fection. x6o8 Siiaks. Per, ii. i. 35 A [se. a whale] playes 
and tumble.'?, Dryuinc the poore Fry before him^ And at 
last, dcuowre them aliat a mouthfull.^ 1692 R. L’Estrange 
/'Vi^/(Cx xxviii. 28 A Goal that was going out one Morning 
for a Mouthful of Fresh Grass, CbargM her Kid. .not to 
Open the Door. 1693 Drydem ynvenal iit. ad fln.^ When 
' . . You to your own Aquinum shall repair, 'I'o take a mouth- 
ful of sweet Country air. 1827 Faraday Cheni. Pfanjp, 
iv. 1x3 Acquire the power of using the air of one inspiration 
by mouthfuls. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville I. 176 
They were three entire days without a mouthful of food. 
x%g AtlbuiC s Syst. Pted.\\. •jx He was continually bring- 
ing up mouthfuls of dark-coloured mucus, 
b. iransf. 

1748 Smqllutt Rod. Rand. Ivi, I can’t have a mouthful 
of English for love or money. 1884 F. M. Crawfoiid Rom, 
Singer ii. 31 * He taught me to pronounce the name KCnig- 
crat2, so— Conigherazzo*, said the maestro. .»* Cappen ! 
what a mouthful’, said I. 

lUoutli glae. 

1 . Glue to be used by moistening with the 
tongue (see Glue s 6 . 2) ; originally, a preparation 
of isinglass, f Hence used for isinglass itself. 

1573-80 Barrt Atv. G288 Glue made of fish skinnes, 
mouthglue. IcthyocoUa. ^ x66f Lovell // rr/. 4* i'J////, 
238 IaUhiocolla,,.\Cs used in gcllies: boiled with white 
Sugar it becommctli whit^ and is called mouth glew. 1727 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Glass^ Put some hlonth-olue into 
a Porringer upon the Fire, with some Spirit of Wine, and 
when the Glue is become liquid enough, rub the Pieces of 
Glass therewith, and they will rc-unite. 1766 Cow//. Far- 
mer s.v. Surveyingt These sheets maybe pieced together 
with mouth-gicw. 1889 in Century Did. s.v. Glue. 

1 2 . fig. Kallusive.) * Glue* made of words. 

16x3 j . Stephens Ess. 4- Char,, Gossip (2nd impr.) 3^ By 
: the vertue of a .speciall mouth-glew, she cieaues readily to 
all acquaintance. 1700 Congreve li'av of IFortd v. ix, My 
contract went no further than a little Mouth-Glew, and 
that’s hardly dry. 

Mo'athing (mau'Ht)), Mining, [f. Mouth 
sb. + -ING 1 .] The entrance to a mine. 

1883 Greslev G/oss. Coal Mining. 1902 Daily Chrou. 
4 Apr. 6/4 It is only a new mine, and there was only three 
yards in the mouthing. 

Mouthing' (man-lSig), vbl. sb. ff. Mouth v. 
T -ING 1.] The action of the verb MftUTH. 

1393 Florio, Sbarliffo. .a mouthinge, or looking staringlle. 
X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. tii. vi. 117 The beholder at 
first sight, conceives it (xc. the cub] a rude and informous 
lumpe of fiesli, and imputes the ensuing shape unto the 
mouthing of the Dam. 1728 Pope Dune. Ii. 237 The 
monkey-mimics rush discordant in ; Tw.as chatt’ring, grin- 
ning, mouthing, jabbring all. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in 
Library (1892) II. i. 14 Thomson.. too often falls into mere 
pompous mouthing. xSSa Yates Recoil, v. 205 A fine old- 
crusted actor, full of moutbings and conventionalisms. 

b. Comb. : mouthing bit, a bit used in * mouth- 
ing* a horse ; mouthing mp,cliine (see quot. i S84). 

1856 ‘ Stonehenge’ Brit, Sports 11. 1. viii. § 5. 346/1 The 
Mouthing- Bit may now be put on. 1884 Knight Diet. Plech. 
Suppl., Moitthing Plachine (Sheet-metal Working)^ a ma- 
chine for crimping bottoms and swaging or mouthing the 
lops of open-top cans, to receive the covers. 

Sloutliii^ (mau'Mg)^ ppL a. [f. Mouth v. 
+ -ING -.] That mouths, in the senses of the verb. 
x68x W. KooERTSON/^.^r<wro/. (1693) 898 A mouthing 
fellow, Clamosns. 1693 Dr\T5EN Persius v, (1697) 47X When 
Progne’s or 'I'hyestes* F^t they write ; And, for the mouth- 
ing Actor, Verse indite. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xxi. iv, 
(X872) X. 23 A solemn, arrogant, mouthing, .kind of man. 
15^4 Edith Rickert Reaper 62 One might see in her 
withered mouthing face the wreckage of a great beauty. 

b. Of speech, etc/: Characterized by grandi- 
loquence or pomposity. 

18x4 L. Hunt Feast tf Poets, etc. (1815) 50 A translation 
..which.. is at least., much above the mouiiung nonentities 
which have been palmed upon u.s of late years for that 
wonderful poet.^ X877 Mrs. Oliphant J/mte-rr v. 128 
That fine mouthingspeechofhis, magniloquent and generous. 
Hence Mou thiugly inAr., in a mouthing manner. 

- 1903 Btaekxv. RIag. Aug. 277/2 What the philosophical 
Radicals. , mouthingly extolled as ' individual initiative 

IhIou*tliislil3r, adv. [f. Mouth sb. -i- -jsh + 
-LY -.J In a mouthy manner. 

1798 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 251 note. Flat lines forced 
Into poetry by italics (signifying how well and mouthishly 
the author would read them). 

^outhless (mau*])les), a. [f. Mouth sb. -F 
-LESS.] Having no mouth. 

<1x000 Riddles Ixi. q (Gr.) Lyt ic wende, |jxt ic..£efie 
sceolde. .muSleas sprccan, wordum wrixian. xssa Huloet 
M outhles beastcs,xWm. 1856 Mavne'A'.^w. Lex., Mouth- 
Bot.,Zodl. 1877 Huxley Anat. Jnv. Anim, iil. 131 
the gonophorcs are developed upon special stalks, each of 
" hjriyias essentially the structure ofa mouthless hydranth. 
i* Mou'thly, a, and adv. Obs. rare. [f. Mouth 
sb. +. -LY 1 and a. adj. Done '\vith the month, 
b. adv. By or with the mouth, 
i 1:1400 Destr. 7'roy353S 'Vnto Menelay. the'mene tyme, 
mowthly was told Of the rape vnrightwis of his Riche qwene. 


1537 CoVERDALF. Exp. Ps. xxu. Cvnjb, By the ntoulhli- 
prcacliynge of the wordc which goeth tii at the caret. i6i, 
['ll Hai.es) Brevis Disquisitio ix. 29 '1 he moulhly c.ninE and 
consubstantiation of the Lutherans, “ 

3 VIoatIi-organ. 

1. A musical instrument operated by the mouth 

a. >= Pan-pipe; b. *= Harmonica, -on; c. dial- 
Jews* harp. 

rtx668 Lassels Voy. Italy (1698) II. 199 Pan also play.% 
on his mouth-organ tuneably. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz 
First of May, The instrumental accompaniments rarely ex- 
tended beyond the shovd.s and a set of Pan-pipes, belter 
known to many, .as a ‘mouth-organ’. 1887 Sci. Amrr. 
19 Feb. 120/3 The mouth organ, or harmonica, is a familiar 
example of a simple reed instrument. 

2 . Zodl. One of the parts or appendages formin" 
the mouth (of an insect, crustacean, etc.). 

1863 Dana in Amcr. frnl. Sci. Ser. ii. XXXVI. 4 Insects, 
, .have three pairs of mouth-organs, and three pairs of legs. 
2866 H. Woodward Brit. Fossil Crustacea r. 37. 1878 
Bell Cegenbaud s Comp. Anat. 239 Such of these more 
anterior ventral appendages as lie near the mouth are con- 
verted into' mouth-organs. 

Mou'thpiece, mou'tli-piece. 

1 . A piece placed at or forming the month (of a 
receptacle, organ-pipe, tool, and the like). 

2683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing xv, p 6 Letter- 
Founders call this altogether a Mouth-Piece. 1832 G. R. 
PoKXt.^ Porcelain <y Gl. u v. 59 These openings (for-fuell 
are provided with mouth pieces of plate iron. 1855 Hopkins 
Organ xviil 83 Reed or tongue pipes afe.. those which are 
made to sound through the medium of a mouth-piece. 2893 
Labour Commission Gloss., Plouth-pieces, castings fixed on 
the open ends of ‘retorts ’ (in ga.s-makingl.. .The terra is 
also applied to the pipes conveying the gas from the retorts, 

2 . a. jocular. Used for mouth (cf. headpiece). 

b. The parr (of a model) representing the mouth. 

1738 Swift Pot. Conversat, 41 You have made a fine 

speech, Colonel. Pray, what will j*ou take for your Mouth- 
piece ? 1832 Brewster Nat. Plagie viii. (18^3) 209 To the 
jnouih-piece w'os added a nose made of two tin tub». 
tS, Something to put in the mouth, a. That 
part of a musical instrument, a pipe, etc., which 
is placed between the lips, usually adjustable and 
of a material agreeable to the mouth, as silver, 
amber, etc. Also, a tube by. which a cigar or 
cigarette is held in the mouth. 

2776 Burney Hist. Plus, L 270 This contrivance.. left 
only a small aperture between the lips, just sufficient to re- 
ceive the mouth-piece of the flute. 2857 W. Collins Dead 
Secret in, i, His lips began to work round the mouth-piece 
of the pipe. 2876 Smokeds Guide v. 61 For our part, to 
smoke a cigar through a mouthpiece is equivalent to kissing 
a lady through a respirator. i^&AUbuW'sSyst.PIed.l. 
^24 'lo,. allow tlie child to suck the mixture from thesterilis- 
ing bottle fitted with a mouth-piece. , 

b, Thai part of a bit which crosses the horse s 
mouth. 

2727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v. /?//, The. several parts of a 
snaflle or curb-bit arc— the moulh-piccej the cheeks (elc-j. 
2833 Repd, lustr. Cavalry 1. 83 Each regiment sliould have 
a few bus with diflerent and easy mouth-pieces and curbs. 

4 . One who voices the sentiments, opinions, etc., 
of (a party) ; one who speaks on behalf of (another 
or others); one who gives official or public ex- 
pression to (common opinion or sentiment) ; a 
spokesman. 

2803 Southey Pfadocin IV. viii, They look'd Toward their 
chief and mouth-piece, the High Priest Tezozomoc. wi8 
Codbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 64 The thing called the Cabinet 
isnothing more than ihe mouth-piece of the Boroughmongers. 
2874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 9. 557 The popular discon- 
tent at once found a mouthpiece in John Lilburne. 
b. slaug. A solicitor. 

2883 Greenwood Odd People (1888) 18 It was for the 

beneht of a man. .who was ‘in trouble ’..to ‘procure him 

a mouthpiece — which. .is another word for a defendiog 
counsel among those sort of characters. ' ‘ - 

5 . A protector for the mouth ; a respirator. 

2884 Health Exhib. Catal. 229/1 Iklouthpiece for un- 

healthy’ and poisonous trades. - 

Mouthy (mau-Si), a. [f. Mouth sb. + -T.J 
Characterized by railing, ranting, or the use of 
bombastic language ; a. of persons. 

2589 Puttknham Eng.Poesiewx. xvii. (Arb.) 189 As another 
said to a mouthy Aduocate, why barkest thou at me so sore I 
2627 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 'lo Rdr. 15 Bestow these thy 
qualicums fthou mouthy Sopbister) vpon some younger car«. 
28x9 Byron Juan i. cev, Thou .shall not set up WordswOrtn, 
Coleridge, Southey; Because the first is crazed.. the' tliua 
so quaint and mouthy. x8so W. Irving Goldsmith 137 
..was prone to be mouthy and magnilcxiuent. 
b. of language. 

1827 Blackw. Plag. XXI. 737 Much more to the |ime 
purpose, mouthy and magnificent. x837 A thenxum 3 bept. 
302/3 Although somewhat ‘ mouthy ’,’it (the poem] possesses 
considerable power and impre^sivenes.s. 

Hence Mou'tliily adv.. JHou’thiness. 

2830 Blackxv. XXVII. 142 Playing the Mocking 

Bird to the Muse, with a monotonous mouthtness..tnat 

cannot deceive a schoolboy. 

Moutne, obs. form of Mutton. 

UXoutou (mzr'tf^n). Hist. Forms: 4-6 
to(u)n, 5 mutoun, 6 motton, 7, 9 mutton, O-9 
mouton. £a. OF. moutoUi lit. * sheep * (see Mut- 
ton).] 

1 . .A French gold coin, bearing the figure of the 
Lamb of God (whence the name), current in the 
14th and 15th centuries. 

The ‘mouton* issued by £dw. Ill and Hen. V for use m 



MOUTOmSTi^E. 

the English possessions in France, is said to have had the 
value of five shillings sterling. 

1377 La.vcl. Pi. H. lit. 24 ilildeliche iMede..gaf..The 
lesie man of here meyne a motoun of golde. 1494 Fauya.v 
Chrou. U 533 ) 104 b/i, A moion is a coyne vsed m Fraunce 
and Brytayne, and is of value after the rate of .sterlynge 
money vppon v. s. or there aboute. 1533 Ld, Beuncus 
Proiss. L.clxxi. 208 These ihre estates [France, 1356] made 
newe money to be forged of fyne gold, called moutons. 156* 
Leigh Armorie 229 Certeyne skinnes, of this beast [the 
Panther}, whiche were valued, at 5000 motions of gold. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth vi, My father., will pay you gallantly — 
a French mutton for every hide I have spoiled. 1894 Lane- 
Poole Coins <5* Medals in The gold coins of Edw. III. 
were the gniennois mouton (Paschal Lamb). Ibid. 

112 Henry V. struck in gold moutons and demi-moutons. 

2. (See quot.) Cf. ram. 

15*3 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cccciiii, 701 They. .made. .a 
marueylus gret engyn, xx. fote large and \1. mote longe; 
they called this engyn a moton ; it was to cast gret stones 
into the towne to beaie downe houses. 

1 } 3 . (Pronounced xnutoh.) A spy quartered with 
an accused person with a view to obtaining in- 
criminating evidence. 

xSa^ Edin. Rev. III. 443 A wwn/t;//, or jaibspy [was] quar- 
tered in his chamber. 190* Lancs //ist. Scotl. II. Lv. 239 
inouion or pri'>on*spy had extracted much of the truth from 
Bailey. 

Mouton, obs. form of Mutton. 
llM0Tlt0112iee(m«tt7n<?),tz. Geol. Alsoinadapted 
form moutonn^ed. [Fr, (in roch^ moiUoniUe)^ 
fern. pa. pple. of mauionner^ f. mouton sheep : see 
MdttonJ Rounded like a sheep's back ; said of 
rocks that have been subjected to glacial action. 

1873 W. S. Symonos Rec. Rocks ii. 23 At a point close to 
the road..i5 a roche moutonn^..and on the opposite side 
of the lake is a hill moutonneed and rounded like a barrow. 
1876 A. H. Green Fhys. Geot. (1877) 456 If the moutonneed 
surfaces are preserved, we learn from them in what direction 
to look for the source of the ice. 1893 H. H. Howomth 
Glaciai Nishiinare 11.428 We ought to have the proper 
marks of ice action, .polished, moutonnee surfaces. 

Mouwe, Mouwen, obs. ff. Mow, May z/.i 
'Mouzle, Mouzy, van fF. Moosle v.y Mosy a. 
MovahilityCmwvabi’liti). Forms : 3-4moeua- 
hlite, 9 mov(e)ability. [f. Movable a . : see 
-ITY. (Chaucer’s form is a. OF. movablcU.)\ The 
quality or condition of being movable ; mobility. 

^1374 Chaucer Boet/u iv, Pr. vi. rod (Camb. MS.) They , 
sormownten the ordre of destynal moeuablete. 1824 
Encyci. Gardening % 926 Primitive surfaces afiecc 
vegetables mechanically according to their difTerent degrees 
of moveabilily or tenacity, 1840 Brittan tr. Mals;aigne's 
Matt* O^er. Sitrg. 295 The eye had resumed its moveabilily 
on the inside but not on the outside. 1894 Thinker Mag. V. 
153 Without beginning, without any movabilicy of change, 
and without end. 

Movable, moveable (m^wab’l), a. and sb. 
Forms: 4 moeveable,movabele,4-5 moevable, 

5 in0(o)veable, mov(ey)abyll0, mofabil, 5-d 
mevable, 6 movabul, (i'r.) movabU(l, 7 moove- 
able, Sc. movabell, 5- movable, moveable, [a. 
OF. movable, f. mov^oir (mod. F. mouvoir) to 
Mov^r : see -able. Cf. Moblb, Mobile,] A. ad/. 
+ 1 . Apt or disposed to movement; quick or ready 
in movement ; having a tendency to move, Obs. 

130S Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xt. i. (1495) 381 By cause 
of his substancyall lyghtnesse ayre is kyndly mcuable and 
also chaungable. <;x4oo Maondev. (1830) xv. 162 Tlier- 
fore is iher gret multitude of peple : but thei ben not ster* 
ynge ne mevable, be cause that thei ben in the firste Clymat, 
that is of Saturne, 1426 Lvix;. Dc Guil. Pilgr. 12332 And 
tbyderward they(tbe planets] bemeveable,To thylke poynt 
to kome ageyn. Fro wych they meuede ffyrst certeyn. 1526 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 234 Of all the membres of the 
body, nature haih made the eye moost mouable. 1592 R. D. 
ilypnerotoinackia 83 b. And somtimes her fine and move- 
able legges,. discovered themselves. 1607 Topsell Fanr/. 
Beasts (1658) 188 Goats are nimble, moveable, and incon- 
stant, and therefore apt to depart away, except lliey be 
r.estrained by the herd and bis Dog. X705 Addison Italy 
370 Any one that s.ees theTevero.ne must. .conclude it to pe 
one of the most moveable Rivers in the World, tiiat has its 
Stream broken by such a Multitude of Cascades, and is so 
often shifted out of one Channel into other. 

Changeable, fickle, inconstant; capable 
of being influenced or prevailed upon. Obs. 

c 1374 Cuaucek Boeth. iv. Met. 103 (Canib. MS.) The 
moeuiible poeple [orig. mobile vulgu$\. 1477 Eakl Rivers 
(Caxlon) ZJ/c/crysTrustnot in enythingisof thismoeuaeble 
world 258a N. Lichefield tr. Castanhednis Cong. E. Ind. 

I. xxi. 55 The King was moueable, and therefore it was pos- 
sible that the .^IDores would alter his minde. x 6 xx Bibj.e 
Prav. V. 6 Her wayes are moueable, that thou canst not know 
them. x68a Bu.nvan //oly IFar 129 O full of deceit, how 
movable are thy ways ! how often hast thou changed and 
rechanged. 

3 . Capable of being moved ; not fixed in one 
place or posture. Sometimes used Fhys. and 
Path, as a synonym of Floating ■///. a., as in 
movable kidney, rib. 

a 1400 in Halliwell Rara Mathem. (1841) 65 pe side of 
quadrat bitwene A and B mote be persede reulefully, 111 
whilk persyng put a chippe like he oher thre, hot it sale be 
moveable fro A to B. 1539 in Archsologia XI. 440, 4 payer 
of geests of woode dormint. two payer of geests rnovable. 
1553 Eden Decades 360 The degrees of the Equinociiall 
distaunte-.froin the moueable meridian. 1597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pal. V. xi. 1 1 In the vast wildernes when the people 
of God had themselues no settled habitation, yet a moueable 
tabernacle they were commanded of God to make. 1656 
Hobbes's Elem. Philos. (1839) 141 We must also have in our 1 
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mind .an imagination of some moveable thing passing over 
that line. 1707 Morfimer Husb. (1721) II, 282 He was 
proposing to me to have a moveable Sty, and about it to 
make a Yard with Hurdles, to remove from one Tree to 
another. 1788 Cowfer Gratitude 25 'fhis moveable struc- 
ture of shelves. 1802 C. James Milit. Diet. s. v., When the 
pivot flank of any body of men describe in the wheel a 
smaller circle than the wheeling fiank, the wheel is said to 
1 ^ made on a moveable pivot. 1849 MaCaolav Hist. Eng. 
lii. I. 346 Some of these cabins were moveable, and were 
carried on sledges from one part of the common to another. 

I *835*6 Owen in TodeCsCycLAnai. X. 280/2 If the moveable 
ribs had commenced as in Mammalia, by extending to the 
sternum. ^ 1878 ir. vottZtemssens CycL Med. XV. 763 The 
clinical history of the movable kidney dates from the time 
of Rayer. 1879 Haklam Eyesight ii. 23 The upper lid.. is 
very movable, while the lower one is almost stationary. 

4 . Of property : Admitting of being removed or 
displaced; applied to 'personal* as opposed to 
' real * property. In Sc. Law^ the distinctive ap- 
pellation of such property as does not pass by in- 
heritance : opposed to Hebitable a. 

X4x3 E. E. IFills <1882) 32 Alle othere meuable Codes 
ther-in heyng. 1482 Charters Edinb. (1871) 156 Gudis 
mofabil and vnmofabiU, 1538 in Lett. Suppress. Monas- 
teries {Camden) 175 Certen other catell and movable goodes 
that dyd belong to the howse. 1549 Cotupl. Scot. xvu. 1^0 
Ane person maysucceid to heretage and to raouabil gudis 
of his predeces'vours. x6i8 Naunton in Fortescue Papers 
(Camden) 63 Who committed her and her porcion and all 
her moveable estate unto me ac his death. 1754 Ershinb 
Priuc. Sc. Law (1809) 71 The right of the husband to the 
wife's moveable estate, is burdened with the moveable debts 
contracted byherbeforemarriage. xSiSHallam Mid. Ages 
vii. (i868) 376 The first eminent instance of a general tax 
required from the clergy was the famous Saladine tithe ; a 
tenth of ail movable estate, imposed by the kings of France 
and England upon all their subjects.. to defray the expense 
of their intended crusade. 1838 W. Bell Diet. Law Scotl. 
s, V, Heritable and moveable. Things, in their nature herit- 
able, may become moveable by being made part of a move- 
able universitas. Thus, a share of heritable subjects, form- 
ing part of the stock of a trading company is moveable. 
1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. xvii.(i876) IV. 60 Besides the^e 
seizures of landed property William also possessed himself 
of great moveable wealth from various sources. 

6. Changing from one date to another every year. 
Movable /eastx one which, though always on ibc same 

day of the week, varies its date in the calendar. 

1430 in Halliwell Rara Matium. (1841) 92 [>e table of he 
S festes moveyabylle. C1440 Astron. Ca/.(MS. Ashm. 391), 
Than folowep a nojier table of all mouable feesles. 1694 
Holder Disc. Time 1. 20 The Lunar Month, .by whicli the j 
Moveable Festivals of the Christian Church are regulated. 
1825 Honc Every-Day Bk. 1 . 189 Shrove Tuesday regulates 
most of the moveable feasts. 

tram/. {Mod. collog.) Breakfast is a movable feast with us. 

+ 6. Astron. (See quot. 1696.) Obs. rare. 

1^7 Lilly Chr. Astral. vH. 52 If she (i. e. the moon] be 
posited therein, C'^pecially in a moodable U/c] Signe, it's an 
argument of much travell, trotting and trudging, 1696 
Phillips (ed. $), Moveable Signs, the same that are named 
Cardinal, as Aries. Cancer. Libra, and Capricorn, as from 
which the Cltanges of the Seasons are made in Spring, Sum- 
mer, Autumn, and Winter, 

7 . Setniiic Grammar, Of certain letters, etc. : 
Pronounced ; not ' quiescent '. 

1837 G. pHiLLXPsSyriac Cram. 33 In the plural Yud qui- 
escent IS changed into Yud moveable. 1839 Conant ir. 
Gesenius' Hebr, Grant. 13 Where they [sc. N, n, t, *J serve 
as vowels they are called quiescenl.> (guiesCenles) ; where 
they are consonants, moveable (mobiles). 1847 M^^Caui. In- 
trod. Hebr. Gram, g The Gutturals, when a moveable Sh’va 
is required, take the compound SbVa. 

B. sb. 

fi. In the Ptolemaic astronomy: Any of tlie 
nine concentric revolving spheres of the heavens. 
Chiefly in First or highest movable = Pbimum 
3 I 0 BILE. Obs. 

c 1391 Chaucer Astral, i. § ry And iwta. that firste Moeu- 
yng is cleped ‘Mocuyiig’ of the firste Mocuable of the 
8 spere. a 1649 Dru.mm. of Hawth. Irene Wks. (1711) 171 
The planets have a motion contrary to the first moveable. 
1669 Sturmy MarinePs Mag. i« i, a The Figure, Number, 
and Motion made in the Heavens by the highest Moveable 
called Fiimum Mobile. 1690 Leyboukn Curs. ^lath. 760, 

I now enter upon their Hypotheses, that suppose it [the 
Earth] to be mov'd about the Sun. But before the Phae- 
nometia of the secondary hloveables can be explained by 
this supposition, we must first understand [etc.]. 

2 . pi. Personal property ; property that is capable 
of being moved ; any species of property not fixed, 
as distinguished from real or fixed property (as 
land, houses, etc.). In Sc. and Civil Lavo^ movable’ 
as distinguished from ‘heritable property(see A.4). 

CX440 Gesta Rom. xiv. 180 (Add. MS.) My sone, Tbave 
nonemevabies that I may yeve to the. But 1 have iij. lewelx, 
that I bequethc to the. *537 Bury Wills (Camden) 133, 

I wyll that Margaiy my wyff haue all my mouables, as 
come and catall. 1594 Shaks. Rich. lit. in. i. 193 When 
I am King, clayme thou of me The Earledome of Hereford, 
and all the moueables Whereof the King, my Brother, was 
possest. a 1655 Vinrs Lords Supp. (1677) x\^ These I say 
are moveables and not of the free-hold, X7W W. Gordon 
Gen. Connting-ho. 486 Moveables, .is the slock that receives 
the addition, diminution, or variation. 1884 Lato Times 
Rep. LI. 119/1 The property. .as regards movables, is go- 
verned by the law of Spain, the country of her domicile. 

3 , An article of furniture that may be removed 
from the building in which it is placed ; opposed 
to fixture. Now chiefly in pi. + Also, a portable 
object belonging to a person, as an article of 
clothing, a jewel, a tool, etc. {pbsA- 

1523 Ld. Berners I. civ. 187 They shall pay no- 
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thyngfor ilmt they may spends aboue.v.M.li. nor for their 
mouables. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. w. i. 198 You were a 
mouable. Pet. Why, what's a mouable? Kat. A ioyn'd 
stoole. 1605 B. Jo.NSo.N Votpone iv. jVI..tookeme a house, 
Dealt with my lewes, to furnish it with moueables.. , 1645 
Evelyn Diary 5 May, It has in the middle a hall furnish a‘ 
with excellent marbles and rare pictures, .the moveables 
are princely and rich. 1685 Sir E. Vekney MS. Let. to Son 
ntOor/ord June, I will supplyyou with [money] very shortly 
but not to lay out in vam moveables, a 1700 B. E. Diet, 
Cant. Crew. Moveables^ Kings, Watches, Swords, and such 
Toies of value. As we bit all the CuU’sColeand Moveables,, 
we Won all the Plan’s Money, Rings, Watches, &c. 1709 
Steele Toiler No. 49 ? 7 As capable of being dispos’d of 
elsewhere, as any other Moveable. X7a7-4X Chambers 
O'rf-j Parasol, a little moveable, in manner of a canopy, 
bore m the hand to screen the head from the sun, rain, &c. 
1820 Bvkon /. r/. lo Hoppner 20 Jan., I wrote to you., for 
my movables. 1878 Sir G, G. Scott Lect. Archit. I. 32S 
The movables.. are the richest inheritance of the German 
churches. .. Besides the more ordinary objects, such as 
chance! fittings, reredoses, bronze gates [etc.]. 

/g, 184: Emerson Misc. (1855) 222 So that a man may 
say, his religion is now no moie within himself, but is be- 
come a dividual movable. 

1 4. Something capable of being moved or set in. 
motion. Obs, 

1629 H. Burton Truths Triumph 348 He would remoue 
ihb whole terrebtriall Globe, if he had but a Ground or. 
Base to fasten his Engine vpon {although the Base must 
needes be farre bigger than the Moueable). 1656 [? J. Ser- 
geant] tr, T, White's Peripat. Inst. 73 If a Moveable be 
violently struck against a hard reslstcr. 1^2 Creech tr,. 
Lucretius i. (1683) 13 This could not be, were there no 
empty space. Thro which these Mo\ cables mightfreejypass. 
tb. Spec. Any part of the ‘ tyqrks* of a watch. 
1709 Land. Gaz. No. 4599/4 Lost.., a small Gold Watch 
with a plain Gold Case, the Moveables pretty old. 1779 
Phil. Trans. LXVIIL 979 What is meant by a pinion m 
watch-making is that moveable which is set in action by 
another of a greater number of teeth. 

1 5. A person given to movement or change. 

1621-2 Laud Serm. 24 Mar. 35 And this is a great Sue- 

ces^e. To haue to doe with the greatest mooueables in the 
world, the people, and not miscarry. 1632 Makmion l/ol- 
lauds Leaguer i.i. His business Is only to be bus)’, and 
hU tongue's still walking Though himself be one of the 
worst moveables. 1658 E. Phillips Myst. Love 175 What is 
a Tinker ? He is a moveable, for he hath no certain abiding, 

tMo’vabled. Obs. rare—', [f. Movable j/;, 

+ 'ED ] Furnished with ' movables ’ ; furnished., 
^1693 Urguhart's Rabelais lu. xvii. 137 That straw- 
thatch'd Cottage, scurvily built, naughtily movabled. 
Movableriess (mrrwab’lnes).- [-NESS.] The 
attribute of being movable ; mobility. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De F. R. v. xxix, (1495) 140 The 
meuablenes of the fingres is conuenyent to take and to 
holde. Z539 Palscr. 24^2 Movableness, moblliti. 2643 
I Lichtfoot Clean. Ex. (1648) 22 This mooveablencsse of this 
Feast. 1878 Spurgeon Treat, Dav. Ps, cxiv 4 The mov- 
ableness of things which appear to be fixed and settled. 
Hovably (mtr-vabli), adv. rare. [-LV ^.] In 
a movable manner ; so as to be movable. 

i68z Grew Musmnit t. i. § s. 20 His (the ArmadilJoV] 
Back-piece .. is composed of several Plates, in number 
eighteen, moveablyjoyned together by as many intermediate 
Skins. 1835-6 Owen in Todds Cycl, Aunt. I. 281/1 The 
true ribs are not Joined to the sternum by elastic cartilage.s, 
but by .'straight osseous portions, called sterna] ribs, whicli 
are moveably connected at both their extremities. 1^9 
Cagney ir, yaksch's Clin. Diagn. x. (ed. 4) 431 An Abbe\ or 
other condenser adjusted movably to the microscope-bland 
is needed. 

tMO’val. Obs. rare. [f. Moy^s^. 4 - -AL,after 
rcmovali] The fact of being moved. 

163* Vicars Virgil \n\. 315 Whereat he by and by Put 
forth his strength, and rous’d it from the root, And it re- 
mov'd ; who'^e niovall with loud shout Did fill the echoing 
aire. 1769 R, Gbip'fith Gordian Knot I. 44 (F. H.). 

Move (m«v), sb. Also 5 meeve. [f, Movb &*.] 
fl. A proposal ; motion. Obs. xare—K 
1439 A*<7//x 0/ Farit. V. 17/2 Yeseide John, many tymes 
hath made diverse meeves and tretice, for to have pees 
with ye seide Phelip. 

2. Chess. Draughts, etc, Tlie moving or changing 
of position of a piece in the regular course of the 
game; the manner or mode in which a piece is 
allowed to be moved ; (a player’s) turn to move. 
(Cf. Remove sb. 3 c.) 

Themovei iherighttomakethefirst move in ihegamelsiml- 
larly va pawn ami tnoveva che.ss, with reference to odds); also 
the superiority of position (at any stage of the game) which 
depends on having the turn to move at the right moment. 

1656 Cowley Pindar, Odes, Destiny ii, I saw two Angels 
play’d the Male. With Man, alas, no otherwise it proves; 

An unseen Hand makes all their Moves. 1761 Hoyle (title) 

An Es»say towards making the Game of Chess easily learned, 
by those who know the moves only. 1797 EncycL Brit. 

(ed. 3) IV. 640/2 When the game is near finished, each 
party having only three or four pawns, ..the kings muat 
endeavour to gain the move. 1800 J. Sturges Draughts 2 
The first move of each Game to be taken by both player.-i 
alternately. 1808 Sarratt Cluss (1822) 3 The player who 
gives odds has always the advantage of the move ; except, 
of course, in those games where the mo%’e is. aLso given 
to the inferior player. 1850 Bohn's Handbk. Games 381 
(Backgammon) The moves of the men. are determined by 
the throws of the dice. 1870 Hardy & Ware Mod. Hoyle. 
Draughts 107 White may.. capture the whole of the three 
black men in one move. 1876 W, N. Pottek in Encycl. 

Brit. V. 592/1 Those to whom the masters of the game. can 
only concede the small odds of ‘pawn and move'. Ibid. 
593/2 Castling.— PKis is a peculiar move permitted to the 
king once in thegame. x884TENKysoN BecketPxol. ZBecket. 

It is your move. Henry. Well— there. 
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b. fig. A device, trick ; an action calculated to 
secure some end. A {gvofif bad^ etc.) move, a 
(prudent or imprudent) step or proceeding. To be 
up to every move on the board, to be up to (or knovt) 
a move or Hoo : to be cunning, smart, wide-awake, 

experienced. „ . „ , 

1812 J. H. Vaux Ftaeh Diet. s.v., To be flash to every 
move upon the board, is to have a gencrai kiiowledseof the 
world, and all its numerous deceptions. 1840 Haliuurton- 
Clockm. Ser. ill. viii. los And a-travellin’ about, and a-livin 
on the best, and slcepin’ in the spare bed always, am t a 
bad move nother. 1844 Dickens gentle* 

men of the free-and-easy sort, who plume themselves on 
being acquainted with a move or two. x86x Hughes Tout 
Brown at Oxf. vi. A cunning old beggar, . .up to every move 
on the board. 1868 E. Yates Rock Ahead m. u, He has 
sent for his own housekeeper, which is a good move. x8^ 
Gd, Words June 400/iThe practical details of pnson disci- 
pline, and the moves by which its rigours may be .softened 
or evaded by the old birds. 

3 . On the move', in process of moving from one 
place to another, travelling, moving about. 

1796 Imtr, * Re^. Cavalry (1813) 165 Column of half 
squadron.s is then formed, either from the lialt, or ori the 
move. x 8 xx L. M. Hawkins Ctess. <v Gerir. II. 357 ( 1 ^* O ) 
On the move (said of people]. X849 TiiACKKnAV Pcndcuiiis 
xxxt, Everybody seemed to be busy, humming, and on the 
move. x8^ }e.ssovv Co/iiingo/Friarsn. 104 The Bishop., 
was always on the move when he was in his diocese. 

x88x Tvlor Anthrod. i. 18 It does not follow from 
suen arguments as these that civilization is always on the 
move, or that its movement is always progress. 

4 . An act of moving from a stationary position ; 
a beginning of movement or departure; a ‘rise* 
from the (dinner) table (to go to the drawing- 
room>, etc. ; esp. in phrase to make a move. 

X827 Disraeli yiv. Grey v. vi, The Grand Duke, bowing 
to hi.s circle, made a move.^ x8s5 Haliburton Hat. d* Hum. 
Hat. l.xii.381 So in due time we parted... Cutler made the 
first move by ascending the companion-ladder. 1856 Whyte 
Melville Kate Cov. xx. Lady Scapegrace . . ‘ made the 
move*, at which we all sailed away to tea and coffee in the 
drawing-room. /Hd. xxi, Directly there was a move, the 
ladies went to bed. 1858 Greener Gunnery 76^ The great 
principle in a propellant force Is so to arrange it that you 
do not obtain too great a velocity at the first move of the 
projectile, 1883 Dally Tel. 10 Nov. s/i Without such de- 
cided moves forward on his part, many other friends of pro- 
gress would have hesitated to move at all. 

6. A change ot habitation or place of sojouni. 
x8|3 Lynch Self-lutprav. <17 Christianity is just now 
moving to a larger house, and everybody knows bow con- 
fusing and laborious a move is. 1857 Carlyle Lett. 
(1883} 11 . 335 Making no further move that is not a move 
horneward. 1883 Maneh. Exam. 29 Tune s/s 'I'be first 
holiday-seekers are making a move to the seaside. 

6. colloq. {U.Si) To get a move on one : to hasten 

one’s steps, to hurry up. In recent Diets. 

7 . Glass-making, (See quot.) 

X849 Pellatt Curios. Glass Making 90 The mode of 
reckoning the piece-work of Glass-makers Is peculiar. The 
‘ move*, as it is teclitiically called, is a nominal period of six 
hours; and the payment is proportionate to the number of 
articles supposed, by fair e.\ertion, cap.ible of being made in 
that time by a set of ordinary workmen, 
move (luwv), V. Inflected moving, moved. 
Forms: a. 3-5 meove, 3-6 moeve, raeve, 4-5 
mew(e, meuve, mefe, meefe, meffe, 4-6 meeve, 
6 mieve. / 3 . 3- move, (4 mwe), 4-6 north. 
mow(0, 4-7 moove. Also north, and Sc. 4-6 
mofe, 5 moffe, moyfe, moyff, mowff, muff, 
mwff, 5-6 muve, mufe, 6 muif, moif(f, mwve, 
[ME. move^ a. AF. mov-er, OF. mov-oir, mouvoir 
(mod.F. 7iionvoir), = Vr., Sp., Vg.ffiover, It. movere^ 
muovere L. moverc (derivation-stem mo- for 
'^movi - : seeMoBiLfi^r., Moment, MoTiLErz., Motion, 
Motive, Motou), The intransitive use (developed 
from refl,), almost non-e.\istent in Latin and in 
mod.Fr., was extensively current in OFr., and came 
into Eng. at least as early as the transitive use. 

The a forms, t/toeve, mcove^ uieve represent the OF. 
flexional forms with root-stress, e. g. 3 plur. pres. ind. 
tnueventj inoevent (mod. F. mctnjcni). Cf. the parallel 
forms qf Prove 7/., and the poeplej Jteo/tle^ peple 

OF. puepie^ pocpie (mod.F. peuple)^ People jA] 

I. Transitive senses. 

1 . To change the place or position of; to take 
from one place or situation to another; to shift, 
remove ; occas. to dislodge or displace (something 
fixed). Also, to move away, alongy etc. 

1382 Wyclif Acts V. 6 3 onge men rysinge mouedyn hym 
awey. <7x420 Chron. Vilod. 2498 pe vrthe pat my body ly5t 
on, is mevyd, also, Y-mev^'d alle from pe ^ounde an hy^e. 
rx44o Promp. Parv. Mevyn, cr remevyn,..a/«<w^<7. 
1470-83 Malory Arthur i. iil. 40 But none myght stere the 
swerd nor meue hit. 1535 Coverdale Job xxxvii. 1 At this 
my hert is astonnied, and moued out of his place. [Also 
16x1.] X697 Dryden Pirg. Georg. 111. 366 He m<jves his 
Camp, to meet his careless Foe. 1791 M. Cutler in Li/e, 
etc. (1888) I. 466 My barn was moved from the Hubbard 
house round the north end of the Meeting House to my 
other bam. x83a,TpNNYsoN Miller's Daughter 125 At last 
you rose and moved. the light. 1897 ‘Sarah Grand’ Beth 
Bk. XX, She.. moved the tray, and put the table back in 
its place. 

Elyot Diet., Deduce, .somtlme to moue from his 
purpose. 160X .gKsaxrx Serm.PauUsCrossey:i Neither 
did it moue my affection from him. ^1697 Dryden yEneid 
viu 523 When, she saw her- Reasons idly spent, And cou’d 
not move him from his fix’d Intent; She flew to rage. 


b. Chess, Draughts, tiic. To change the position 
of (a piece) in the couise of play ; to transfer from 
one position to another. (Cf. Remov£ v. 2 c.) 
f Also rejl. of the piece (= sense i6 e). 

1474 Caxton Chesse iv. ii. xfij We ought to^ knowe. .liow 
the Kynge meueth hjnn and yssueth oute of his place. X76X 
Hoyle Ess, Chess rref., When you castle your King, do 
not move the l^wns before him till forced to it. x^o J. 
Sturces Draughts 2 If. .you move your Man.. over the 
Angle which divide.s the Squares. .you must finish your 
niove so begun. 1884 TennvsoN Beeket Prol,, My liege, I 
move my bishop. 

f c. To bring or apply (something) to\ to acl-. 
miuisler (a remedyV Ohs. 

<7x374 Chaucer Boeih. 11. pr. lii. 23 (Camb. MS.) For wan 
pat tyme Is, 1 shal moeue (L. adutovebo] s\yych thinge.s pat 
percen hem self depc. 1538 Elyot Dict.,Admoueo, to moue 
to, or pul to. 1607 Toi'seli. Four-/. Beasts (1658) 509 They 
use their forefeet m stead of bands,.. and move their meat 
to their mouth with them. i6ix Bible Dent, xxiii. 25 But 
thou shall not mooue a sickle vnto thy neighbours standing 
come. 

i'd. To promote or advance io an office. (Cf. 
Motion sb. 1 f.) Obs. rare. 

1356 Lauder Tractate 335 And, geue thay haue the flokc 
abusit, )C, Kyngs,snll be lor that accu^lt.. Because ^emouit 
thamc to sic cutis Quhilk nother tcchls ryche nor puris. 

e. To take off or lift (a hat, cap) from one’s 
head, ns a gesture of salutation. 

*573 G- Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) s» I pa.i.iing bl 
him, and mouing mi cap^ 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vii. 

§ 232 I'Jiat every memb^ might, as a tc.stimony of ols oar.- 
ttcular acknowledgment, stir or move his hat towards oim ; 
the which.. when very many did, the lord Falkland,. .in- 
stead of moving his hat,.. held it closedown to nis nead. 
1825 T. CosNETT Footman's Direct, x^s Always show your 
respect to the family by moving your hat when you meet 
any of them, 

f Comm, in passive, of merchandise : To ‘ go 
off*, find purchasers. .Cf. 16 j. 

X900 Daily Neivs 20 June 9^1 There has been a rather 
better demand for leather during the week, and some fair 
parcels have been moved. 

2 . To put or keep in motion ; to shake, stir, or 
disturb (an object which would otherwise be at rest). 

To move heaven and earth : lo make unheard-of cfTorls 
{to effect or obtain something). 

*377 Lasgl. P. Pl.Vi.xxi. 77 And panne comsed it tocrye, 
And wagged wydwehode on<i it weptc after. And whan it 
meued i\Iatrimoigne It made a foule noyse. ^1384 Chaucer 
//. Fame ir. 305 Eucry worde..That lowde or pryvec 
y-spoken ys, Moveth first an ayre a-boute, And of thys 
movynge, out of doutc, Another ayre anoon ys meved. X47X 
Ritley Comp.Alch. 11. xv. in Ashm. Theat, Cnem. Brit. (1652) 
138 Beware thy Glasse thou never opyn ne mevc. 1539 
Bible (Great) Ps. IxviiL 8 Euen as Sinai also was moueu at 
y” pre.sence of God. xs8s T. Washington tr. Hieholay's 
Voy. u.xv, so The cbanclL.was so moued that by great 
surge.<!, it cast the water ouer the \v.Tlles. X792 A. Young 
Trav. France 225 Englishmen.. would move heaven and 
earth to establish a better conveyance, at a higher price. 
1846 Kcichtley Firg., BucoL v. 5 The shadows., are 
unsteady, in consequence of the western bieezes moving the 
trees. xMs * F. Anstev ’ Tinted Venus 49 There’s the police 
moving heaven and earth to get you back again. 

b. To put or keep in motion which is of a con- 
tinuous, regular, or recurrent kind, or which effects 
some result ; to impel or agitate (an implement, 
etc.) in the proper way; to actuate (a machine). 
In early use chiefly of God as the mover of the 
universe. Also with advs. as to and fro, etc. 

^ *375 Sc. Leg. Saints 1 . (Katerinc) 475 5 ® suld kene pat 
bot a god suld be, pat road & mowis alkine thing. X566 
Painter Pal. Pleas. II. 308 The courteous Gods that gives 
me lyfe now mooves the planets all. i6sx Hobbes Leviath. 
Introd. I Automata (Engines that move themselves by 
springs and wheeles as doth a watch). 1709 Tatler'No. 100 
r I As she moved it (a mirror) in her Hand, it brightened 
the Heavens, the Air, or the Earth. 1797 G. Jee in Trans, 
Soc. A rts XVI. 303 The handle is required to be turned one 
way only, which moves the machine more steadily. 1857 
JIiLLER AV.r///.CAr;«.<i862)III.i93 Ifaglassrod be. .moved 
quickly through the air, 

3 . Of a living being or its powers: To change the 
position or posture of (its body or any member), 

2382 Wyclif Isa. xxxvii. 22 Aftir thee the bed he mouede, 
thou maide do3ter of Jerusalem, • 1398 Trevisa Barth, De 
P. R. ui. XU. (1495) 55 The veitue that byghte animalis 
motiua..moeuyth all the lymmes. 1533 Gau Richt Vay 
(S.T.S.) 83 Quhen men mwuis the mwiht and the lippis and 
the tunge wtuertlie without ye hart and mind. 1588 Suaks. 
L. L.E. V. ii, 146 But shall we dance, if they desire vs loo’t? 
Quee. No, to the death we will not moue a foot. x6xx Bible 
Exod, xi. 7 But against any of the children of Israel, shal 
not a dog moue his tongue. 1807-26 Cooper First Lines 
Surg. (ed. 5) 274 Inability lo move or use the limb. 1878 
T. Hardy Ret. Hative iv. vii. She moved her lips.. but 
could not speak. 1907 J. H. Patterson Man-Eaters of 
'1 savo^ xviii, 201 Had either of us moved hand or foot just 
then, it would, I am convinced, have at once brought on 
another and probably a fatal charge, 

f b. reji. To set oneself in motion, change place 
or posture, stir. Also,togo,proceed. =senses 16, 17. 

c 1290 St. Brendan 674 in S* Eng, Leg, 238 be fisch bi-gan 
tomeouenhim..And bar pis Monekes forth with him. C1400 
Destr. Troy 0740 Meue you with manhode to mar of your 
0/ Tales \2o When a man Is in deadlie 
membres is bon, & he may not mofe hym. ^1500 
If/elusvte 8 He lept & mevyd hym as a man wakynge from 
slep. X530 Palscr. 641/1 He is so sycke that he can nat 
move him in his bedde. • ■ 

1 * ^ To pat forth, utter (sound). Obs. 

1607 'llo^x:LLFottr-/,Beasts (1638) 125 There is no creature 


that will more stir, bark, and move noise, then one of these 
against thief or wilde beast. X667 Milton P. L. 111.37 Then 
feed on thoughts, that voiunlarie move Harmonious numbers. 
1674 Plavfokd Skin Mus. i. 58 A full Chorus of four or five 
Parts, which moveth a kind of Heavenly Harmony. 

5 . Aded. a. To provoke (an excretion or dis- 
charge). ? Obs, 

XS97 Gerarde Herbal i. xxix. | 2. 40 Camels hale 
moQueth the tearmes. 1603 Timme 1. vii. 31 sit 

• .hath vertue..to move sw'eates. 

b. To cause (the bowels) to act ; di'^oabsol. Also 
intr. of the bowels = to be moved, to act. 

a X700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, s.v. Pass, Do the Waters 
Pass well? much in use at the Wells, do they Move as they 
ought ? x8o8 Med. Jml. XIX. 308 The very large doses of 
medicine that were necessary lo move her bowels. x88g 
J. M. Duncan Clin. Lect, Dis, IFom.xiv. (cd. 4I loi Even 
when the bowels were truly described as moving regularly. 
1897 Allbutt's Syst. Pled. HI. 414 Tlie bowels being moved 
immediately after each meal. 

6. To move (a person’s) hloodx to make it flow- 
more rapidly ; hence, lo e.xcite or stir a passion in 
one. In early use said of the person himselfs=to 
become excited, angry, etc.; similarly ’\lo move 
one's mood = to wax wroth. 

a 1330 Otuel 355 King charle gan to meuen his blod. 1377 
Lancl. P. Pllii. X. 263 Why meuestow pi mode for a mole 
in pi brotheres eye. ^ f 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 16791 That 
bold mayden meved hir blod, When schethotydandes vndir- 
slode. c X460 Towiicley Myst, xvi. 472 For to sc this flode 
. . Mefys nothing my mode. 1471 Caxton Kecuyell (Sommer) 
I. 257 In this chaungyng of colour there w.is not a va>*ne 
but he w.ns meuyd. x6ot Dryden Virg.Georg.uu 155 When 
his Blood no Youthful Spirits move. 

7 . To Stir up or excite (an emotion, appetite, etc.) 
in a person ; to provoke (laughter, contradiction). 

*377 Langl, P, PL B. xii, 126 And medle we miu^t rauchc 
vvith liem lo meuen any wrathc. 1474 Caxton Chesse m. 
vi. 232 Anon as he U chauffed lecherye is meuyd in hym. 
2388 Shaks. L, L. L. V. ii. 865 To moue wllde laughter in 
the throatc of death ? 1605 Bacon Adv. Leant, ii. vilL § 2 
Wherein if I hauc differed from the ancient, and recelued 
doctrines, and thereby .shall moue contradiction. 1676 Drv> 
DEN State Innoc. v. i, Your Penitence does my Compassion 
move, x^xt Felton Dissert. C4xrr/V^x(i753) 83 Images are 
very sparingly lo be introduced .their use is to move Pity 
or Terror, Admiration (etc.), 2819 Macaulay /fiV/. 
ii. I, 243 All the prejudices, all the exaggerations of both 
the great parties in the state, moved his scorn. 1878 Hosw. 
Smith 26 Such dellciousfruits as thosewith which 
Cato moved the astonishment and the envy of the senators. 

f b. occas. To excite, evoke (a state, activity, etc., 
in a person) ; to affect (a sense). Ohs. 

2528 Lyndesay DremeZw Qubate dols mufe our Misere? 
Or qubareof dots proceid our pouertie? X551 T. Wilson 
Logike (1580) 2 All soundes and noises that be made moue 
the hearyng, as coughyng. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 978 It is 
said to moue Dreames also. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 
N. T. 116 His proper worke is both to lie, and to move 
lies in others. 

8. To stir up, commence (strife, war, and the 

like), Now rare or Obs, ‘ • 

(Cf. L. anna, helium, iragctdicts movere.) 

CX330 R. Brunne (1725) 206 Bot Jon wm pe en- 

chesonne, S: moued per a stnf. < 2386 Chaucer Plelib. f 683, 
I se wel, that.. ye wole moeue tverre and bataille. fUxs 
WvNTOUN C?vtt. II, X. 17. Oplrnacionys.,pat latthe.was bar- 
gan for to.moyff. 1570-6 Lambarde /Vr<zrwA /T cnZ (iBaw 
200 Odo..mooved many Tragedies within this Realme, and 
was in the end throwen from the Stage. 2585 Act 27 
c. 2 § I Seminarie Friestes. .stire up and move Sedition, Re- 
bellion and open Hobtilitie within her Highnesse Realmes. 
x6i3 Davies Why Ireland, etc. (1747) 79 His foure sonnes. . 
rose in armes and mooued warre against him. 1680 Cotton 
CompL Gamester xxxsy. (ed. 2) 169 Turn him [rc. the cock] 
into the Fit to move his fortune. 

8 . To affect with emotion ; to rouse or excite 
feeling in (a person) ; to stir (the feelings, etc.) ; 
to trouble, disquiet, perturb in one's mind; to 
excite io (laughter, pity, tears, etc.). Often spec. 
to affect with tender or compassionate emotion, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9738 Merc! me mous wit her praier. 
CX37S Sc. Leg. Saints vii. {Jacobus') iiS pe folk with a 
sowdane qry pai mewit |?an sa sodanly, pat pai in wil 
for to stane pe apostollis. c 1440 York Myst.y, 2 For woo 
my witte es in a were, That moffes me mykill in my mynde. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour cij b, Yf the knyghl hadue be 
sore meuyd and sorrowful at the deth of bis first wyf. 2549 
Latimer y’d Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 84 They wer® 
so moued wyth his preachynge, that they 

agayne. 2596 Spenser iL Q. iv. xii. 26 To disclose Which oi 

the Nj’mphes his heart so sore did mieve. x6xx Bible 
i. 41 And lesus mooued wuh compassion, put foorth ms 
hand, and touched him. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. ii43 
whom soon mov’d W'ith touch of blame thus Eve, ^ *7*5 
Burnet Own Time (1897) I, 476 He commonly gives ail^ne 
has about him, when he meets an object that movesjum. 
1807 WoRDSW. Sonn., ‘ The xvorld is too much with ns , ror 
this, for everything, we are out of tune ; It moves us not. 
183s Marryat Joe. Faith/, xxxiii, I was moved wiin the 
kindness of the old couple. 1849 Macaulay Hist. k. 7 [S- 
i. I. 66 They were an ardent and impetuous 
moved to tears or to laughter, to fury or to love. 2890 t. h« 
Tout Edxo. I, iii. 50 All Christendom was terribly moved 
by the assassination. 

b. To provoke to anger; to make angry* Obs.ts.c. 
in the full phr. io move to anger, wrath, etc. . 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1217 Pan was ser l^Ieliager raoued & 
maynly debatis. 1470-83 Malory Arthur xix, v.779_Syre 
Launcelot why be ye soo moeued...Me semeth said sir 
launcelot ye ou^te to be more wrothe than I am, XS*® 
Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 234 Therfore let it moue no 
body, yf in the entrealynge of these matters, somtyme we 
(etc.], 2548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Bunal, O Lordc, 



MOVE. 


MOVE. 


whicbe for our synnes iusily art moued. ^1592 Marlowe 
Jivj of Malta iv. v, Tis not 500 Crownes' that I esteeme ; 
1 am not mou’d at that: this angers rae, That he [etc.]. 
162^ CArr. Smith '{Virginia 144 But 'Jack so moued their 
patience, they shot him. 1737 Whiston Josephus^ Antiq, 
in. XV. § 1 God was moved at their abuse of him, and would 
inflict punishment upon them. 

t C. rijl. To be perturbed ; to become excited 
or angry. Obs. 

cxz^ JSokat 485 in S.'Sng, Leg. I. 120 Sire, quath {jis 
hoH man, ne meue 3e ov rijt nou^t ! c 1460 Toivnctey Myst. 
XX. 150 Sirpylate, mefe you now no mare, hot mese youre 
hart and mend youre mode. ts6j -Gude Godlie Balt. 
(S.T.S.) q 6 Mufe the not at thair prospertiie. 

10. To operate as a motive or influence on the 
volition or belief of (a person) ; to prompt, actuate, 
or impel to (an action) or to do (something). 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9304 Ac an oJ>er reson wel ver 
meuehmore me i)er to. axS33 Ln. Berners Huon lii. 177 
What bathe moued the thus to do 2 c 1560 A. Scott Poems 
(S.T.S.) xxxiv. 97 Quhair money may 3o\v moif, I hald it 
aweryce. 1603 KsollesZ/zt/. '/«r^(i638)634Their furious 
minds more desirous of reuenge than mony, were not to be 
moued with any gold. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. ni. xxxlii. 205 
Some are moved to beleeve for one, and others for other 
reasons. 1693 Dbydeh Juvenal vi. (1726) 74 What reason 
shou’dthyMmdtoMarriagemove? 1732 BERKELEv^/cryAr. 
II. § 4 What moves men to build and plant but vanity. 182X 
■Byron Tiuo Foscari iv. i, I have prepared such arguments 
as will not Fail to move them. 1857 Civiliz. 1. xi. 

030 The two great principles which move the world are the 
love of wealtli and the love of knowledge, 
b. ahsoL 

1573 Saiir. Poems Re/orm. xl, 00 Becaus exempills fetchit 
far Mufls not so muche as thay tningis quhilk we se. 1588 
Shaks. L. Z. L. IV. iii. 55, 1 feare these stubborn lines lack 
poNver to moue. x6ix Tourneur /l/A. iv. v, To make 
ih’example moue more forceablyTo vertue. 

11. Of God, good or evil spirits, one’s own heart, 
etc.: To prompt, impel fq some action ; in passive j 
to have an inward prompting, to feel inclined. 

The spirit moves me\ a phrase orig. in Quaker use, of 
promptings attributed to the Holy Spirit ; now often used 
(without any irreverent intention) for * I feel impelled or in 
the humour {to do something) ’. 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. IFhs, III. 412 What profit were hit 
Crist to begge J>us, sij> he myght mefe men to gif hym when 
hym nedid, wibouten any bisynes of asUyng of horn? 1426 
Lydc. DeGuil, Pitgr. 112x5 Woldegodyt stoode so That 
ye wer mevyd, & that a*noon, To passe the way that I sha! 
gon. 4‘X45o Cov. Myst, xi. (Shaks. Soc.) 106 The aungel. . 
Whos synne hath mad hym a devyl in helJe, He mevyd man 
to be so contraryous. 1530 Palsgr. 318/2 Meved or in^ 
clyned to do a thynge, encliu. 1552 Bk. Com, Prayer^ 
Ordering Deacons^ Doe you trust that you are inwardlye 
moued by the holye Ghoate to take vpon you tlws office and 
ministradon..? 163^ Fox (1852) I.271 The power of 
the Lord God arose in me, and 1 was moved in it * to bid 
him lay down his crown at the feet of Jesus \ 1835 J. H. 
Kewman Par, Serm. (1837) I. viii. 128 God moves us in order 
tomake the b^inningofduty easy 2850 Mrs. Carlyle Z///. 
(1883) II. 105 The spirit moves me to write you a letter, 
f b. passive. To be inclined to think. Obs, 

1586 Marlowe xst Pt. Tamhnrt. 11. v, I am strongly mou'd, 
That if 1 should desire the Persian crown, I could attain u 
with a wondrous ease. 

•i*12. To urge (a person) to (an action) or to do 
(something) ; to exhort, incite ; to apply or appeal 
to ; to make a proposal or request to. Obs. 

X377 Lancu P. pi. B. XII. 4 JIany tymes [I] haue raoeued 
he to hinke on bi*'® ende. c 1440 Alphabet of Tales 527 A 
preste movid ane vsurar when be was seke to dispose hycn 
for be heale of his sawle. 1476 PasfonLeit.Wl. 157 Wherto 
J promysed hym my poore helpe, as ferforthe as I durst 
meve your good lordsliepp for hym. 1552 Bk. Cam. Prayer^ 
hlorn. Prayer^ The scripture moueth vs in sondrve places 
to acknowiedge and confess our manifold synnes and wicked- 
ness. 16x7 Moryson Uin. il 84 He had earnestly moved 
her Majesty to give him leave to come over for a short time. 
1662 Bk. Com. Prayer^ Visit. Sick (rubric), Here shall the 
sick person be moved to make a special confession of his 
sins. 1726 Swift Gulliver iii. i, I. .begged him.. that he 
would move the Captains to take some Pity on us. 

•^b. 'To apply to or solicit (a person) /c?;* some- 
things, or in or ^a matter. Obs. 

1399 Lancl. Rich. Redeles Prol. 32 To meuve him of 
mysserewle, his mynde to reffressbe. Ibid. iii. 2 For mater 
hat my mynde is meued in now. c 1440 Geuerydes 1760 'l‘he 
Sowdon..ganne his councell to meve Of that mater th.at 
towchid hym soo nere, And Askid ther avise in this maten 
1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castan/icda's Coitq, E. Ind. 1. xxi. 
55 Did therfore moue y« King of Calicut by a messenger for 
license to send the same, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 
xiii. § e8 If he desired any thing., he would move the King 
in it. 1768 Foote Devil on 2 Sticks i. Wks. 1790 II. 243 If 
you want money.. you move me for further supplies. 

13, To make a formal application, suit, or request 
to (the sovereign, a court, Parliament, etc.). Const. 
for. Cf. Motion sb. 8 a, b. • 

1683 Temple Mem. Wks. 1731 I. 464 He would move the 
Parliament to have niy Siaiue set up. iTgS J. Anstev 
Pleadeds G. (1803) 41 Down to the Hall of Erebus 1*11 go. 
And move some Dmmon in the Courts below. x8i6 Ann. 
Reg. 20 The Earl of Liverpool moved the House. .on the 
subject of an address upon the treaties. 1885 Standard 
20 Mar. 6/x The Bank now moved the Court, .for. .a re- 
versal of the verdict. 

b. const, that (something be done). Cf. 15 ' c. 
x66o Ingelo Bentiv. «5* Ur. i. (1682) 103 He moved the 
Company that the arrogant fool might be put out of the 
Room. 1739 Wks.Leamed 1 . 48 Dr. Reynolds.. moved his 
Majesty, on the second Day of the Dispute, that there 
might be a New Translation of the Bible. 

tl4:. To propose or suggest (something to be 
done); to prefer (a ‘request); to lodge, (a com- 
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plaint); to bring forward, propound (a question, 
etc.), mention (a matter). Const, to (a person), 
1362 Lancl. P.PI.A. ix. 1x3, 1 durste meue no mateere to 
make, him to langle. c 1385 Chaucer Z. G, IK Prol. 344 
5e motyn herkenyn If he can replye A-geyns these poyntys 
that 3e han to hym mevid. e 1440 Alphabet if 'Tales ^04 
On a tyme when Saynt Peiur prechid, J>er was som l>at wolde 
mofe vnto hym vnprofitahle questions. 1524 J. Alen in 
Carezu MSS. (1867) 25 The doubts that 1 moved to your 

Grace. 1540 Heywood Four PP. 1034 (Manly), I could 
ryght well ten tymes sooner all that haue beleued Then the 
tenth parte of that be hath meued. 1625 Bacon Ess.^ Cun- 
ning ( Arb. ) 437 The like Surprize, may be made, by Mouing 
things, when the Party Is in haste, and cannot stay, to con- 
sider aduihedly, of that is moued. 1676 Dryden Aurengz. 
IV. 55 To Indamorayou my Suit must move. 1710 Prideaux 
Orig. Tithes iv. 193 The third Difficulty moved concerning 
this matter is whether the Grant was made for all the Lands 
of the Kingdom. rti;rx5 Burnet yv>/nr (1900) II. 383 
No man ever had the impudence to move to him any thing 
with relation to the kiiu»*s life. X759 Robertson Hist. 
Scot. V. Wks. 1813 I. 370 Elizabeth, .did not expect that he 
would have moved any such difficulty. 

+ b. To move in one^s mind\ to revolve, turn 
over (a question). In quots. with clause as object. 

ri45o St. Cuthhert (Surtees) 5763 He moued [printed 
moned] and moysid in -his mynde, pat )>e se passid his 
kynde. ^ i5;3 Lindesav (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 

1. 166 Conjecteriog and moving in hts mynd quhome this 
sould he. 

15. spec. + a. To plead (a cause or suit) in a 
court ; to bring (an action at law). Obs. 

c 1420 Lydc. Assembly o/Gotis 145 Loke thow fayle nought 
Thy sentence to yeue without favour so, Lyke as thou hast 
herde the causys meuyd the to. c 1450 Godstow Reg. 507 
A plee I -meved by a breef of the l^ngis I-called Cessauit 
hitwene the abbesse and Andrew (Tuluarde. X57x-a Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. IL xzo The awnaris thairof wald move 
actioun agams him thairfolr. x54x W. Sheppard Court- 
Keepers Guide (1654) 48 Barretor, one that moves suits and 
that commonly for small matters and taking the worst side. 

b. To propose (a question, resoPution, etc.) 
formally in a deliberative assembly. 

1452 in Gild Merck. (1890) 11.68 That all breihim 
may be sworne 10 kepe allcownsayll of all matters that bene 
mewit in the sembles. 1789 Pitt in G. Rose's Diaries (1860) 

1. 93 Your Lordahip would undertake to move the Address. 
x823 Hansards Pari. Debates 25 Apr. XIX. 141 Mr. C. 
Grant moved the order of the day. 1838-42 Arnold Hist. 
Rome (1846) III. xliv. X47 The resolutions which he moved 
were.. unanimously adopted. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
vi. II. 24 The opposition moved the previous question.^ 

C. with clause: To propose (now only, in a 
formal manner) that something be done, or to do 
something, f Formerly also with clause expressing 
a fact : To put in a plea or suggestion that . . . 

160s Bacon Adv. Leanu ii. xxiii. § 41 The two frogs, 
which consulted when their plash was drie, whether they 
.should go : and the one mooued to go down into a pit 
because It was not likely ihe water would dry there, xwx 
Elsing Debates Ho. Lords ((^mden) 20, 1 moved first that 
the L. Chancellor be brought to the barre. 1720 Pope Iliad 
xviiii 300 In free Debate, my Friends, your Sentence speak; 
For me, 1 move, before the Morning break To raise our 
Camp. 18x7 Jas. Mill Brit. India ll. V. vi;i. 66x was 
moved by Mr. Stables, .that the inquiry should be insti- 
tuted. 1886 Laxu Rep.t Weekly Notes 196/x The plaintiff 
now moved that the foreclosure be made absolute. 1897 
Flandrau Harvard Episodes 151, 1 move we adjourn. 

IX. Intransitive senses. | 

16. Of persons and things; To go, advance, 
proceed, pass from one place to another. Usu, | 
implying deliberate or measured or laborious pro- j 
gress. Also with advs,, as aboiU^ away, etc. I 

c Z2S® Kent. Senn. in O. E. Misc. 29 po seide ure lord to 
1)0 serganz. Moveth to-gidere and bereth to ArcbitricHn. 
c 1350 IVill. Palcme 4285 With here menskful meyne sche 
meued on gate, c x4<rsDestr. Troyi6oi Thurgh myddis J?e 
mekilt toune meuyt a water. And disseuert he Cite, c 1450 
Holland Haivlat 677 All thus lhai mufe to the meit, 1508 
Dunbar Ttia Mariit IVe/nen a Apon the Midsumer evviu. . 

I muvit furtballane. i6o5SHAKS.i1Z»ci. v. v. ^5 Me thought 
The Wood began to moue. a 16^1 Boyle Hist. Air (1692) 
194 As if a shining fish were moving to and fro vei-y swiftly 
in a somewhat troubled water. 1725 Pope Odyss. viii, 395 To 
the soft Cyprian shores the Goddess moves. 1747 Richard- 
son Clarissa iiy6Z) l.xxt. 147 Not a door opens ; not a soul 
stirs. Hannah, as she moves up and down, is shunned as 
a person infected. « 1774 Goldsm. Surv. Exp. Philos. (1776) 

1. 299 A globe moving through a fluid, such as air, thiit 
closes behind the body as it moves. 1831 Carlyle Sari. 
Res. ir. iii, Tlie aproned or disaproned Burghers moving-iri 
to breakfast. 1853 M. hratoixt Scholar Gypsy x\, And marked 
thee. .Through the Jong dewy grass move slow away. 2855 
Tennyson Brook Zy Katie never ran; she moved To meet 
me, winding under woodbine flowers. x86t Andeilsson Oka- 
vango River Q\ They [re. elephants! would then as suddenly 
move off atfullspeed. 1871 R,ELLisCaf«//Mjlxiv.24QShe, 
as his onward keel still moved, still mournfully follow’d. 
j7g. i68x Flavel Meth. Grace xxxl 533 Were there a 
principle of spiritual life in their souls, they would move 
Christ-ward. 1876 L. Stephen Eng. Th. \Zth Cent. 1, 3 
Thought moves in a spiral curve, not in a straight line, 
b. of the heavenly bodies in their regular course. 
c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. ii. § 35 The Moone hloeuyth the 
contrarie from otheie planetes as ah ^hire Eplsicle. 0x400 
INIaundev. (1839) xvii. i8x And tho ij. sleixes ne meeven 
neuere. 2667 Milton P. L. viii- 70 Whether Heav’n move 
or Earth Imports not, if thou reck’n right. 184a Tennyson 
Move Eastward x Move eastward, happy earth. 

C. Of an army or body of men (or their leader) ; 
To go forward, march. Also, to quit one’s position. 1 
c 1330 R. Bbunke Chron. IVace (Rolls) 13460 pey meoued ' 
fro Langres toward Ostum WyJ» mlkel folk & grete route. . 
la 1400 Morte Arth. 2001 Sir lott and sir Launcelotte.. j 


I Salle lenge on hts lefte hande, wyth legyones ynewe, To 
j meue in b® mome-while, jif pc mysle happynne. . 2667 
Milton /*. Z. i, 549 Anon they move In perfect Phalanx 
to the Dorian mood. 1779 J. Mooke View Soc. Fr, II. liv. 
46 Observing that the King had moved at a greater distance 
than usual from the town. 2844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 
II. 254 He again moved in pursuit 2847 L. Hunt, yiir 
Haney x. (1848J 132 Religious processions move through the 
streets. 

d. traits/. Of time, a narrative, a piece of Wrk, 
etc.: To advance, make progress. Also va Music, 
of a voice or part; To proceed from note to note. 

i CX400 Destr. Troy 7167 By two monethes were myldly 
J mouic toend. 1694 Prior ii, From the Bless- 
j ings They bestow, Our Times are dated, and our iEra’s 
; move. 2712 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S;) JlJ.426The p’** Vol. 

I (which will be the last) moves apace, vj’jx EncycL Brit. 
j HI. 333/2 The part for the organ should move in long notes, 
and by the least intervals. 2819 Keats Isabella xx, Then 
j the tale Shall move on soberly. 2842 Tennyson Locksley 
Hail 134 Science moves, but slowly slowly, creeping on 
from point to point. 2877 Stainer Harmony vi. § 73 
Oblique [motion is] when one part is stationaryand another 
moves. 2800 Spectator^! May 765 The story moves far too 
slowly, and the long conversations . . are tiresome. 2902 
T. M. Lindsay Ch. Alin, in Early Cent. iv. 149 Things 
move fast in young communities organising themselves for 
the first time. 

e. Chess, DrattglUs, etc. (a) Of a piece : To be 
transferred, pass, from one position to another in 
the course of the game (—1 b rejl,')\ (b) Of a 
player : To make a move (« i b absol.). 

1474 Caxton C/irfxr iv. ii. 165 Therefore may the kynge 
meue on the Hfte side of his propre poynt. 2734 R. Sey- 
mour Coinpi. Gamester (ed. 5) 1. 128 The (?ame^te^s must 
move by Turns, as the5' do at Draughts. 2S00 J. Sturges 
Draughts a You are allowed five minutes more to move, 
and in default of moving in that time you lose the Game. 
x8^6 W. N. Potter in Eucycl. Brit. V. 593/1 They (xi:. 
knights] move from one corner of any rectangle of three 
squares by two to the opposite corner. 2884 Tennyson 
Becket Prol., Check — you move so wildly. 

f. To depait, start off; = to move off or away. 
Now colloq. 

c 2450 130 Than theygraunted to the Jfessagets 

that thei sholde meve the tbirde day. c 2470 Henry IVal* 
lace IV. 698 Thar twa dayis our thar lugyngstill thai maid ; 
On the ihrid nycht lhai raowit- but mar abaid. 2756 Tol- 
DERVY Hist. 2 Orphans II. xz6 As I shall lay with a friend 
two miles off, ’tis high time to be moving. 1855 Haubur- 
TON Nat, + Hum. Nat. I» xil. 376 As soon as the ceremonj' 
was over, ' Now,' sais I, * we must be a movin *, 

g. To change one’s abode ; to go from one house 
OT residence to another. Also to move about, etc., 
to keep changing one’s abode. To move in, to 
take possession of a new domicile. 

<22707 Bp, Patrick Antobiog. (1839) 244 He was after- 
wards the occasion of his leaving the College, and moving 
towards London. 2752 Earl Chatham Lett. Nephew ii. 5, 

I have been moving about from place to place. 2796 Lamb 
Let. to Coleridge 2 Dec., Write to me when you move, lest 
1 should direct wrong. 2887 A. Birrell Obiter Dicta Ser* 
II. 63 In 17x5 Pope moved with his parents to Chiswick. 
1891 N. Gould Double Event x8 You shall have the place 
Thurton had.. and you can move into hts cottage as soon 
os you please. 

h. To move of’, to die. colhq. (Cf. go off.) 

2764 Foote Aiayor of G, i. (1783) 11 Whether from the 

fall or the fright, the hfajor mov'd off In a month. 

i. Move on : the order given by a policeman to 
a pedeslrian wlio is standing too long in one place 
so as to cause obstruction. Hence occas. trans. « 
to order to 'move on 

2832 Blackvj. Alag. Jan. 83/2 He possesses the power. .of 
ordering them to ‘move on *. 2855 Thackeray Netocomes 
Iviii, In vain policemen told them to move on ; fresh groups 
gathered after the seceders. 1894 Timrs (weekly ed.) 

19 Jan. 56/2 The proceedings were, .abruptly clo;>ed by the 
intervention of the police, who ‘ moved on ' the preacher. 

j. Of merchandise : To change hands, circulate, 
find buyers. Also, of a stock of goods, an edition 

I or impression of a book, To move offi to be in 
! course of being sold off (more or less rapidly). 

2759 Goldsm. Pres, St. Polite Learn, vi. Wks. ((Slobc) 
432/2 To borrow a bookseller’s phrase, the whole impression 
moves off. x^6 Brewer Eng. Studies ii. (1881) 30 A second 
or third edition moves off languidly enough. i883 Jrnl. 

R. Agric. See. Apr, 52 The new crop does not begin to 
move to any consicierable extent before the middle of that 
month. 2893 E. W. Gosse Questions at Issue 60 Both of 
them achieved fame . . long before their books began to 
* move as publishers call it. 

17. Of living beings: To change position or 
posture, to exhibit motion or physical activity (in 
respect of the whole body or of a member). Freq. 
with negative = to remain still, not to stir. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 13330 Meue nought, 
for oughte hat may bytide, Til hat y come, when y se nede. 
a 1400 Prymer (1801) 25 [Bencdici(e) Alle that mevith in 
wateres. 2470-85 hlALoav Arthur \\\\. xxxU. 321 But at 
that tjTne there was not one wold meue for his werdes. 
15x3 Douglas /Ends v. vilL 32 Enlellus standk slif and 
grave of cors, Nocht moiffand fra his first stand in a fors. 
2592 Shaks. Rom. <5* Jul.w. i. 15 He hearelh not, he stirrelh 
not, be moueth not. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (17761 VIII. 
igr The animal, .has been cut in every division, yet still it 
continued to move. 2865 Tennyson Princess vi, (Song), 

Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 1898 G. B. Shaw Plays 
II. You never can tell 297 He moves as if to go. 
b. of a part of the body. 

253s CovEROALE X Sam, i. 13 Hir lippes onely moued, but 
hir voyce was not herde. isgfiSnAKs. Alerch. V, hi, iL 116 
DIoue these eies? 2717 Prior Alma u 312 Both I.egs and 
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ArniS spontaneous move. 1898 HenleV Loud. Types^ f 
Gxiardsman^ Nor would his lips Move, though his gorge I 
with throiiled oaths were charred ! 

C. Todaiice. Alsowith cognate object. Nownir<r. 
SS94 JIarlowe & Nashe Dido iii. D 4 b, What more then 
delian musicke doe 1 heare, Thatcalles mysoulc. .To moue 
vnio the measures of delight. 1^7 Milton A L. iii. 579 
As they move Thir Starry dance in numbers that compute 
Days, months, anil years. 1785 G. A. Bellamy At>ology^ etc. 
VI. 23, 1 beheld a lady moving a minuet with infinite grace, 
’•d. To bow in salutation. 

1594 PL Contention (XS43) 33 He will neither move nor 
speak to us. 185* Dickens Btc^ Ho. xxix, 1 have the 
pleasure of being acquainted with Mr. Tulkinghorn— at 
least we move when w’e meet one another, 
fe. Of speech : To be uttered. Obs, 
c 1470 Got. <5* Gaw. 1166 Thair wes na word muuand, Sa 
war thai all stiL 

18. Of inanimate objects : To suffer change of 
position or posture (as a whole or in respect of the 
parts) ; to be stirred. 

C1400 Maundev. (1839) iv. 22 Men may sec bere the erthe 
of the tombe apertly many tymes steren and meuen, as fierc 
weren quykke thinges vnder. £'1420 ChroiU. Vilod. 3108 
Hurre thou^t he say pe clothe pat bonged vpone hurre 
tombe pere po Meue oftc and store wondere fast. 153$ 
CovERDALE Jer. X. 4 They hewe downe a tre. . : they fasten 
it with nales and hammers, that it moue not. 2676 J. Beau* 
MONT in Phil. Trans. XI. 731 The Slones, 1 Iiavemven you 
an account of, generally move in Vinegar. 2842 U ennyson 
Sir Galahad 77 'I'hen move the trees, the copses nod. 2890 
Clark Russell Marriage at Sea ii, 1 believe there’s a little 
air of wind a*moving. 

b. Of a piece of machinery; To turn, worh, 
revolve. Alsoyff. 

<21400-50 AtexamUr 5292 pis selere was be sorsry sel- 
cutheiy foundid, ^lade for a mervall to meeuc with engine. 
2669 Sturmy MarituPs Mag. u. vi. 67 This Instrument 
contains two Parts..moving one upon the other. ^ 2726 
Swift Gulliver ii. viii. The Door did not move on Hinges, 
but up and down like a Sash. 2798 Joanna Baillic Tryal 
11. ii, 1 thought 1 heard a door move. 

* 19. Oi animate beings : To exist, live; * to have 
vital action’ (J.), Also, to live in a particular 
sphere ; to comport oneself in a specified way. 

13.. E. E, Allit. P. B. 303 AUc'kynez flesch pat on vrthe 
meuez. ^2430 Lyoc. Min* Poems (Percy Soc.) 243 For 
rihte as Ver ay moveth in grennesse, So doth childhood in I 
amerows lusiynesse. <2x7x3 Ellwooo Autobiog, (1765) x I 
My Station not being so eminent.. as others who have 1 
moved^ in higher Orbs, 2837 Disraeli Penetia 11. h, With j 
no aspirations beyond the little world in which she moved, 
1847 Tennyson Princess i, 73, 1 have a sister at the foreign 
court, Who moves about the Princess. 2886 Rusuin Prse- 
terita 1. v. 170 A man of great power. .moving in the first 
Circles of Edinburgh. 

b- transf. or of things. 

23. . E. E. Allit. P. A. 64 My goste is gon in godez grace, 
In auenture per iiieruaylez meuen. 2865 Gladstone in 
Morley Life viw) II. v. ix. 248 In a cold and lukewann 
period, and such is this in public affairs, everything which 
moves and lives is called extreme. 2874 H. K, Revnolds 
John BapL i. § 3. 20 If the narrative., moved completely in 
the region of the natural. 

20 . To tike action, act, proceed (f« an affair). 
Also with cognate obj. (fig.) to move a step. + To 
move agaiwt, to oppose (cf. OF. mottvoir contre). 

c 1380 WvcLiF Set, IVks, III, 407 Dot 3itte ageyns Jiis sen- 
tence ineefes AnticrUt. a 1400-50 Alexatuter 0382 (Ashm. 
MS.) And for Strasagirs l>e strang he of his stienth priued, 

5 e meue al J>us malicoly his maiesie a-gayne. 1709 Steele 
Taller No. 67 .5 Sacred Persons move upon greater 
Motives than that of Fame. 1720 Ozell Vertot’s Ram. Rep. 

J. V. 300 Valerius and Horatius, declared they tvou'd not move 
a Step, so long as [etc.]. lygi Cowper Retired Cat 114 "I hat 
all around, in all thats done, Alust move and act for him 
alone. 1879 Lubbock Addr. Pal ,y Educ. iii. 69, I would 
urge parents to move in the matter. 

1 21. Of a war, strife, etc. : To break out, be 
stirred up. (Cf. sense 8.) Ohs. 

_ c X470 Hekry W allace viii. 551 We sail do nocht, less than 
It mpwe m yow. 1485 Caxtor Paris F. 10 There moeved 
a strife betwyxte the barons and knyghtes. 2523 Ld. Ber- 
ners F^iss. I. iv. headings The occasion wherby the warre 
moued bitwene the kyngis of Fraunce and Ingland. 2562 
A. Scott S.T.S.) i. 44 Be bissle now to banisch all 
ktrkmen and temporall men dols mufe. 

T «2. To move to mind =» to come to mind (in 
quot. unpeys.). To move of or out of mind, to be 
forgotten. Obs. 

r 2400 Destr. Troy ProL 30 pof fele yeres ben faren syn be 
fight endid, And ic meuyt out of mynd, myn hit I thinke. 
Ibid. 1691 Then meuyt to his mynde, as yt most nede, pat 
his Cue was sure of hym seife wroghL Ibid. 2340 Hit is 
not meuyt of mynde ne mony day past, c j^6o Play Sacram 
453 Now by Machomyth so myghty y‘ meuyth in my mode 
ihys ys masterly ment, 

.t23. To proceed, emanate, originate/n?;«. Obs. 

2390 Gower Conf. 1. 322 The will which of my bodi 
moeveih, Whos werkes that the god reproeveth, I have 
restreigned everemore. 2615 Sin R. Cotton in Buccleuch 
MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 163 The King, .could not with 
his greatness answer the proposition, moving only but from 
Count deSomerset and Cavillero Cotton. iSjSDrydes S tate 
Innoc. iv, i. Smiles, not allow’d to Beasts, from Reason move. 

. 1 24. To move of by : Of property : To be held 
by, to belong or pertain to. Obs. 

Cf. OF. movoir (r/e) ‘relever, dependre, en terme de fco- 
dalue’ (Godefroy). 

2438 E. E Wills (1882) III That the salde lohn Russell 
haue & reioyce for euer more all the lyuelode that meueth 
of his moder after her deces. 2587 Harrison England ii. 
ix. (2877) L 203 The husband that marieth an heire to haue 
such lands as moue by hir during his naturall life. 


t25. To incline, tend or /<?£/<? (something) ; to 
incline toward (a proposal), Ohs. 

. c 2384 Chaucer H. Fame lu 227 Vnto whtche place cuery 
thynceThorgh his kyndclycnclynynge Aloveih for to come 
to Whan that hyt is awey therfro. C24S0 Holland //mt'Az/ 
396 Furth on my matir to muse 1 mufe as I may. 2573 
lussER Husb. {i8^S) 284 III huswiferie mooueth with gossen 
to .spend, 2677 Marvell Corr. cccviii. Wks. (Grosart) II. 
551 Some of ine House seemed to move toward the 600,000/. 

1 26. Of the passions, etc. : To be stirred or 
excited {to), Obs. 

2483 Caxtqn Gold. Leg. 37 b. Their flesshe began to meue 
and stire to concupiscence. cxsSd CVess Pemuroks Ps. 
Lxxviii. i.Y, The raked sparkes in flame began t* appeare, 
And staled choHcr fresh again to move. 

1 27. To speak, treat, or argue ^(a matter). (Cf. 
J 2 b and OF. movoir de.) Also in indirect passive, 

^2320 Cast. Love \ai (Halllw.) This thraile of whom my 
sustren nievyn Hath dome deserved, as 3c 3cvyn. 2387-8 T\ 
UsK Test.Love iii.v.(<r<//fM.), And this, me thinketh,shulde 
be the wexing tree, of which yc first meved. c 2400 Destr. 
Troy 7206 Of pat mater was meult no more at pat tyme. 
2423 j AS. I Kingis Q. clxxvii, Moving within my spirit of thi.s 
sight. 2509 HA\vcs/'<M/./'/^<ix.xxix.(PcrcySoc.)X38,I durst 
never of the matter meve Unto your person, lest it should 
you greve. /b/d. 139 It should be meved To her of love. 

28. 7b move fori to make a request, proposal, 
or application for (something). {absolStoxn 1 2 b, 1 3 .) 

2638 H. Si’ELMAN in Lett, Lit. Men (Camden) 154, I gave 
my Tord of Hely thanks in your bchalfe, and moved also 
fur the continuance of his favour about the Lyving you 
ay me at. 2700 S. L, tr. Fryke's Poy. E. Ittd. 11 1 My busi- 
ness now wa.s ta_ have leave my sell^ which indeed 1 had 
moved for at a distance before, a 2707 Bp. Patrick Auto^ 
6/0^.(1839) 44 All my acquaintance, .advised me to move for 
a mandamus in the King'.s bench. Ibid. 76, 1 moved for a 
physician to be_ sent to her from Oxford. 2800 Proc. E. 
Ind. Ho. in Asiat, Ann. Reg. 64/1 The Chairman said it 
w.os customary, when papers were moved for, that the sense 
of the court should be taken on the motion before they were 
produced. 1818 HansanCs Pari. Debates $ May XIX. 345 
The Duke of Richmond said, that in rising to move for a 
Committee to inquire Into the state of the Wool-trade, he 
[cic.l. 2868 Help.s Realmah ix.^ (1876) 244 Cranmer was 
prepared to move for the destruction of all fables. 

Moveable: see Movable. 
t Mo*ve-all. Obs. [f. Move v. + All.] Some 
indoor game. 

2782 Miss Burnry Cecilia l u, Come, Morricc, yon that 
love Christmas sports, what say you to the game of move-all? 
Moved (m«vd),///. a. [f. Move v. + -edI.] 
In senses of the verb. In attributive use now rare 
exc. with prefixed adv., as easify'moved. 

2592 Shaks. Rom. <5* yul. u i. 95 Hear the Sentence of 
your raooued Prince. 2620 — Tentp. iv, t. 146 You doe 
looke (my son) in a mou'd sort, As if you were dismaid. 
2644 Dicov Hat. Bodies ix. § 7. 69 More then these three, 
we can not expect to find in a moued body. 2704 Hearnb 
Duet. Hist.Kvjxs,) 1. 129 Thucydides is the best Kepresenlcr 
of mov’d afiections, Herodotus of Calm. 2838 tr, Strauss's 
Lutheran Clergyman i. 23 Many a sigh follows you from 
the moved breast. 2900 Daily Nexus 12 ^lay 3/1 Loud cries 
, .from the more easily.movcd members of the audience. 

•p 2. quasi-j 6 . Something moved, Obs. rare~"K 
2722 Wollaston Relig. Nat, v. 65 Z, Y, X are xnoveds. 
or i.ather Z more Y more X, taken together, are one moved : 
, .without W there would be a moved without a mover. 

Moveless (mzi-vles), a. [f. Move v. + -less.] 
Having no movement or motion, not moving, mo- 
tionless ; immovable, fixed. 

2578 T. Proctor Gorg. Gallery H Ij b, Wliose mooueles 
loue and trust, doth reason far surmounL 1508 Sylvester 
Du Bartas 11. ii. 1. Ark 169, 1 conceiuc aright Th* Almighty- 
most to be most infinite t-.T’bat mouele5s,all he moucs. 2665 
Boyle Oceas, ReJI. iv. i. (1848) 167 My Body as yet lay 
moveless in the Bed. 1718 Pope Iliad xv. 744 'llie Grecian 
Phal.Tnx moveless as a Tow’r, On all sides batter’d, yet re- 
.sists his PowV. ^ 2836-7 Sm W, Hamilton Metapk, xviii. 
(1870) 353 intermediate balls which remain moveless, 
but communicate the impulse. 2860 S. Brooks Gordian 
Knot xiii. 95 The policeman inspected all parlies with a 
moveless countenance. 1885 Howf.lls Silas Lapham 11. 
93 The reins lay loose in his moveless band. . 

Hence Slo'velesaly otiv., Mo^velessness. 

2667 HooKin Phil. Trans. 11. 540 Itwas not the subsiding 
or movelesness of the Lungs, that was the immediate cause 
of Death. 1813 Shelley U- ^/<i6vii.262 Yet peacefully and 
movelessly it (an oak) braves The midnight confiict of the 
wintry storm. 1865 Ruskin Sesame 121 A kings's majesty 
or ‘ state then, and the right of his kingdom to be called a 
state, depends on the inoveIes$ne.ss of both. x866 Alex. 
S.MITH A. HagarPs Househ. 1. 7 He would be touched by 
the silence and movcIes.sness of the mighty landscape. 
Movement (m;7'vment). Forms : 4 moeve- 
mont, 5 mouvement, 5 - movement, [a. OF. 
movement^ moevemesit (mod.F. mouvement), ad. 
raed.L, movivientitm, f. L. moverei see Move v. 
and -MENT. Cf. Pr. movemen-s^ Catalan inoviment, 
Sp. movimiento, Pg., It. movimento. 

Somewhat rare between the 14th and the iBth c. ; not 
found, e.g.,in Shaks.*, Milton’s poetry, or the Bible of 1611.I 
1. The action or process of moving (in the in- 
transitive senses of the verb) ; change of position ; 
passage from place to place, or from one situation 
to another. Also, an instance or kind of this ; a 
particular act or manner of moving. 

^ *874 Chaucer Boetk. iv, Pr. W. 89 (Camb. MS.) Thow 
nylt nat thanne denoye quod she J?at the Moeuement (v.r. 
moeuementzj of goyngc nis in Men by kynde. 2390 Gower 
HI- 107 Astronomie is the science. .Which makth a 
man have knowlechingc Of Sterres in the firmament, Figure, 
cercleand moevement Ofechof bem in sondrl place. 2456 Sm 


G. Have Laxu Arms (S.T.S.) 75 The hevin. .moves fra the 
orient to the Occident . . Uot the things that ar coiporale ir. this 
crdc. .inovis nocht with the moving of it,..bot ^ii havVthai 
othirnaturalcmovcmentis. 2698 Norris Pr<irLD/ff fT7o-.| 
IV, 238 All the Movement of ilic Soul here is only to will i}(i 
Movement of the Body towards these things. 2706 Pujllh-s 
( cd. Kersey), Movement, Motion, Moving, particularly in 
Dancing, Uc. 2732 Pope Ess. Man u 54 In human works 
tho* labour’d on with pain, A thousand movcmenis scarM 
one purpose gain.^ 2832 Tennyson Pal. Art 246 A spot of 
dull stagnation, without light Or power of movement seem’d 
my soul. 2849 Ualfouk Man.^Bot. § 657 These spores 
from their movemenl.s, have received the nameof Zoo-Dores! 
2858 O. W. Holmes Ant. Breahf.d, xi, The schoolmistress 
stepped back with a sudden movement. 2855 Bms Senses 
<5- Intel/, t. i. 75 In wakening from .sleep movement precedis 
sensation. If light were essential to the movements con- 
cerned in vision, it would be impossible to open the eyes 
2868 •— Ment. 4* Sci. iii, .xiii. 303 The movements, as 
well as altitudes, of a. graceful form, can hardly be other 
than graceful. 2878 Huxley 205 Such movements 

of the land, .must have been brought about by the compara- 
lively sudden action of subterranean forces. 18^ S. Fiske 
Holiday Stories {1^00) 30 There was a general movement 
toward the door. 2903 Mission. Rec. U. F. Ch. Scot. Sept. 
394/1 There have been considerable movements of popula- 
tion from the Continent to Canada. 

b. Mil. A change of position which a body 
undergoes in tactical or strategical evolutions. 
Also ‘ the regular and orderly inolion of an army 
for some particular purpose * (Voyle & Stevenson 
/1//7/V. Diet. ed. 3 , 1876 ). 

2784 W. Carter {title) Genuine Detail of the several En- 
gagements, Positions and Movements of the Royal and 
American Armies during the yeais 1775 and 1776. 1^2 
C. James Milie. Diet, s.v., Hurry and delay, in military 
movements, are two extremes which should be equally 
avoided, 1827 Southey Hist. Penins. War II. 401 But the 
march of Morlierwith some J5/XW men from Aragon to their 
assistance had been ascertained, and it was certain therefore 
that a movement might be apprehended from that quarter. 
2889 Infantry Drill 111. 89 'I he double march is not applied 
to the movements of large bodies of troops for a longer dis- 
tance than is required in a charge, or [etc.]. 

t c. Chess. A move. Obs. 

1734 R. Seymour C<7//rr//.(7<2<//^f/tfr(ed. 5)1. 228 The Queen 
. .may 'pass from one end of the Board to the other at one 
Movement. Ibid. 232AftersoincMovement.s,youwillfindit 
impossible to proceed without exposing your AlcnorOfliccrs. 

d. Chiefly//.; Actions, activities/ doings* of a 
person or body of persons. 

2833 Chalmers in Hanna >1/^;//. (1851) III. 388 He was one 
of the five who called the night before, and arranged for us 
then part of the movements of this day. 2862 M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) I. 34 The close attention which was paid in 
England to every step and movement of the new emp^or. 
Mod. They eyed his movements with keen interest. The 
police watched tlie movements of the mob. 

+ 2. Used for moment. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Encydos xxi.ySTh^t man. .that ..hath vttered 
his secretes vnto the entierly, so that thou knowesl,.the 
places, the hourcs & mouementes, and the oportunyte of the 
tyme moost propyce for to speke wyth hym. 

3. toner, a. A cause of movement. Obs.rarc^. 
2725 N. Robinson T/t, Physick 2S» I shall take it as a 

Postulatum granted, That the Heart is the principal 
Movement in human Bodies. 

b. Mech. (a) sing, and pi. The moving (as dis- 
tinguished from the stationary) parts of a mechan- 
ism, e. g. of a watch or clock; (^) a particular 
part or group of parts in a mechanism serving 
some special purpose. 

2678 Loiul. Caz. No. x 296/4 A Watch, with two silver Ca^ 
belonging to it, the Moodment [sic] being ungilL 1084 
Wheeler in Phil. Trans. XIV. 648 This hoop and the 2 
Plates form the Case of the Movement. 1704 J* 

Techn. I, signifies all those Parts of a Wated, 

Clock, or any such curious Engine which are in motion. 27*0 
Berkeley Prine. Hum. Kuoxul, r. § 6oThespringandwhMls, 
and every movement of a watch. 2776 Adam Smith 
xl, A better movement of a watch, than about the miadle ot 
the last century could have been bought for twenty ^una?, 
may now perhaps be had for iwentyshillings. 2825 J. Crosse 
y'ork Festival 137 There are movements likewise for en- 
abling the performer to play two or three sets of keys 
[on the organ). 2860 L.mkrson Coiul. Lifev. \V ks. (Bonn) 
11.383 I^Ien are like Geneva watches with crystal fa«>^nicn 
expose the whole movement. x88o E. J. Hopkins vn Ctov 
Dict.Mus.ll. 607/2 A second substitute for the long tracice 
;novements, etc., in large or separated organs, ‘S the pneu- 
matic tubular transmission system’. 1884 F. J. 

Watch 4- Clockm. 279 The plates and train of a watch with- 
out the escapement are also spoken of as the movement, 

4. In certain figurative and immaterial applica- 

tions. a. A ‘ moving ’ (of the mind) towards or 
from some object ; an impulse of desire or aversion, 
an act of volition. Now rare, f Of (one’s) proper 
movement = of one’s own motion. ‘ 

2456 Sir G. Have Laxu Arms (S.T.S.) 26 He emme ^d* 
to ins presence of his proper mouvement. Ibid. 14* * 
renouned a worthy man of arines..was his principals mo - 
ment.' 273a PopE Ess. Man 11. 36 Could he, whose r 
the rapid Comet bind, Describe or fix one movement 0 
hlind? 275a Hume Ess. <5- Treat. (1777) S8 He 
gotten the movements of his heart. 2768 StcrNE oei . 
Jonrn., Sntiff-box I. 57, 1 blush’d in my turn ; but from what 
movements I leave to the few who feel to anal>‘s^, 10 3 
Shelley Q. Mob 11. 50 The light and crimson uusis. . Vieiae 
to every movement of the will. 2852 Thackeray j 
Genteel Story ix, Brandon had some good movements 
him.- 2868 Bain Ment. 4 Mor. Sci. i. iv. 80 The movements 
of the will are select and pointed to an end. - 

b. Philos. The regular process or course 01 
thought in reasoning. 
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1869 yrnL Sj)ccnl^ Philos. III. 363 The movement 
(or dialectic) of the syllogism consists in mediating each 
term so that in the higher forms each (term; becomes a 
complete realization of the Comprehension (or Totality). 

e. In a poem or narrative : Progress of incidents, 
development of plot; the quality of having abun- 
dance of incident, or of cairying on the interest of 
the reader. 

1838 Prescott .5- /j. i. x.v. II. 324 The dialogue U 
written^ with much vivacity and grace, and with as much 
dramatic movement as is compatible with only two inter- 
locutors, 1878-83 ViLLARi Li/o .y Timas Machiavclli (1898) 
].ix.4io He wrote Latin verses full of movement and fervour. 

d. Fine Art, In a work of painting or sculp- 
ture, the quality of suggesting that the figures 
represented are moving. Also, in.<^;r/r., harmonious 
variety in the lines and ornamentation of a building; 
freedom alike from monotony and incongruity. 

177^8 R. & J. Adam IPks. in A rchit. Pref. 3 notCt ‘ Move- 
ment”; meant to e.\press, the rise and fall, the advance and 
recess with other diversity of form, in the different parts of 
a building, so as to add greatly to the picturesque of the 
composition, c xjSz Exhihi/iott, orsacomi Autkipailotf^^ 
They are nobly negligent of the constituent parts, and trust 
for the effect to the movement. 1867 A, Barry Sir C, Parry 
iv. 126 Repo’ie, rather than what artists call ‘movement 
was the characteristic of his designs. 

5 . a. .jl/nsic, (a) The manner in which a piece or 
a passage * moves’ : variously applied to manner of 
melodic progression, * tempo * or relative speed of 
performance, and rhythm or accentual character. 
(3) qaasi-eencr. A principal division of a musical 
work, having a distinctive melodic and rhythmical 
structure of its own. 

177* EncycLBrit. III. 326/1 The most common movement 
of jiggs which is by six or twelve quavers in a bar, have their 
bass for the smoothness of the movement, often written in 
plain crotchet.'!. 1776 Burney //M/.i)/«f.(i789) I. iv. 56 The 
beginning or first movement of the piece he mentions was in 
.d. 1818 Busby Gram, Mus. 476 If the piece be intended 
for an overture to a three-act opera, .or a grand sonata, it 
ought not to consist of fewer than three movements. iSaj 
Crabb Technol, Dici.^ Movement (J/nr.), the progress or 
course of sounds from grave to acute, or from acute to grave. 
18^6 Keblr Lyra Innoc. (1873) 204 Some heart-thrilling 
chime, Some Dorian movement, bold or grave. 

iransf. 1822 Btackw. Mas. XII- 28 She is led up from 
hall to hall of the high-piled edifice, in one continued move- 
ment, may we call it, of the poem. 

b. Frosody, Rhythmical or accentual character ; 
in classical prosody often applied to, the manner 
in which what is theoretically the same metre 
may be differentiated by variety of treatment. 

2871 B. Taylor Faust 1. 274 The movement of the original 
ts as Important os its meaning. Shelley’s translation of the 
stanza's, however, is preferable to Hayward’.s. 187* Public 
Sch. Lat, Gram. 468 Propertius, .in nis later [poems].. ap- 
proaches much nearer to the Ovtdian movement. 1887 
Bowen Virs. Pref. (1889) 9 'I’be orderly and majestic move- 
ment of the Roman he.xameter. 

6. A course or series of actions and endeavours 
on the part of a body of persons, moving or tend- 
ing more or less continuously towards some special 
end. Often with defining word prefixed, as in the 
Oxford movement (see Oxford). 

• i8a8 D’Israeli Chas. /, I. viji. 250 A long line of secret 
communication made him the centre of every political move- 
ment. 1856 Froude Hist. Eug, (1858) II. vii. 137 The Re- 
formation was essentially a Teutonic movement. 1885 Pall 
Mall G. I Dec. 4/1 Oxford is the home they say of move- 
mcnis, and Cambridge of men. X903 C. E. Osborne Fr. 
Dollins xxii, The main aims and principles of the Catholic 
movement in the Anglican Church. 

b. In the movement ; ‘ in the swim’, (moving or 
taking part) in the direction or tendency of things 
which is prevalent at a particular period or in a 
particular field. 

ipoy C?. Rev. July 160 To make life vivid : to be ‘ in the 
movement’, this was his Uc. Disraeli’s] desire. 

c. The way in which * things* are moving at a 
particular time or in a particular sphere. 

2846 J. D. Morell Vino Specul. Philos, 1. 152 By so doing, 
he [jc. 'Descartes] has unque.siionably merited the reputation 
of standing at the head of the whole modern movement of 
metaphysical philosophy. i86x Buckle Civiliz. II. vi. 587 
Read by. .thou.sands..vvho accept iU conclu.sions because 
they like them; which is merely saying, because the move- 
ment of the age tends that way. 1874 Green Short Hist, 
viii. § I. 449 It was long before the religious movement., 
came into conflict with general culture. 

7 . [After F. le farii du mozivement.l Applied, in 
the first half of the 19th c., to designate the aims 
of the ‘ liberal ’ or innovating parties in European 
politics. Chielly attrid.y as in movement party, ^ 

1835 Db Qoincev IVks. (1863) XV. 213 The new doctrines 
of Radical Reformers, and of that section amongst political 
men denominated the Movement party. 183S Court Mag, 
“VI. 1x6/2 If the movement party retains its ascendency. 1838 
‘Mill A. de Vigny Diss. & Disc. (1859) I. 201 The sympa- 
thies of the Radical or Movement poet will take the opposite 
direction. 1842 T. Arnold Lect, Mod. Hist, v. 246 The 
popular side in the great questions of English history, the 
side, in later language, of the movement, 

• 8. Comm. Activity in the market for some com- 
modity. Also, a rise or fall in price. 

, i836 Rep. Sec. Treas. I. 58 (Cent.) The total movement of 
bonds held for national banks was SS7.9^7>500- *89® Cen- 
tuty Diet, S.V., The movement in coffee is insignificant. 
1895 An upward movementinsiocks. 


9. = Motio:^ ir. 

1891 Syd, Soc. Le.-c.f Movemenif..\]\G act of evacuating 
^h<^o'vels ; as well as the matter resulting therefrom, 

10. altrib. and Comb.^ (sense 3 b) as mevemeni- 
makery (sense 6 ) as movement party ; movement 
cure = kinesipathy : see Kinesi-. 

1856 M.'Roth (/iV/e) The *Movement Cure. 1736 Aiss- 
\\ORTH Lot. Diet ^ A ^movement maker, Inierfusrum koro- 
logii portatilis partiumjaber. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 
•J* Clockm, 82 What movement-makers cau a bay-leaf pinion. 

t Mo’ven, a. Ols. [irreg, pa. pple. of Move v. ; 
c(,proveni\ Motioned; proposed; brought forward. 

164X Prynne Antip. 78 They, .agreed to offer the King a 
great summe of mony, to stay this new moveii Demand. 

+ XiXo'Veut, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. movent-cm^ 
pres. pple. of movere to Move.] A. adj. That 
moves or is moved ; moving. 

264^ Djgby Hat Bodies ix. § ir. 73 The force of the velo- 
city is equall to a reciprocal! force of weight in the vertue 
inouent. 1665 Hookk Mterogr. 197 The smooth wing'd In- 
sects have the strongest muscles or movent parts of their 
wings. rtX734 North Li/i:Ld.Kpr.GuilJbrd^t’j^2) 292 Who- 
ever observes them, even in their most quiet State, .shall 
discern their Fins more or less movent and employ’d, 
b. Law, (See quot.) 

2837 T. D. Hardy Rot Chart. Pref. 23 Comprised in the 
premisses of a charter, and generally following the salutation, 
occurs the iMoveiit Clause, which is here so called because it 
states the reasons luoving the king to make the grant. 

B. ^b. Something that moves or is moved. 

1656 tr. Hobbes* Rtem. Philos, (1839) 2x2, I define force to 
be the Impetus or quickness of motion multiplied either into 
itself, or into the magnitude of the movent, by means whereof 
the said movent works more or less upon the body th.at re- 
sists it. 1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague t Physicians 
can never discharge their Duty with greater Applause than 
by contributing their aid to pi^ular Dl-^ases, which at this 
season is the prime movent of these Meditations. 1706 in 
Phillips (ed. Kersey). 

IKCover ^ Also 4 moevere, 4-5 

mover, 6 meever, Sc. movar, 6-7 moover, [f. 
Move v. + -erI ; cf. OF. mo{u)veory mo(7t)venr.'] 

1 . One who moves or sets in motion. Applied 
esp. to God, as moving the universe; also First 
Mover (cf. 2 a). 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame l 81 He that mouer ys of alle. 
c X3TO ~ Kntls T. 2x29 The firste moeuere of the cause 
aboue. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. V/,ttt. iti, 19 Oh thou eternall 
mouer of the heauens. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 500 Now 
Heav’n , . rowld^ Her motions, as the great first-Movers hand 
First wheeld thir course. X77a Priestley Relig, (1782) 

I. 10 How could these atoms move without a mover. 2827 

J, Scott Paris Revisit, (ed. 4) 120 The whole dreadful 
machine (xc, the armyl was now in motion, — ..the eye of the 
mover superintending and understanding all. 1879 Dora 
L. Shepherd Liturg. Vearl. ill. 11 The soul yields her- 
self up. . to the impulse of the divine Mover. 

2 . Something which sets in motion or actuates, 
a. First mover, in mediteval astronomy’ ** frst 
motor^ PuiMUii ifooiLE. Alsoy%-. 

1386 T. 1). La. Priinaud. Fr. Acad. i. (1594) 72 From the ! 
tower of the highest heaven, called the first moover, unto the 
center of the earth. 1617 BaconA^. inSiar.Chamher\Ke 9 .nsc, \ 
(1637) 87 Do therefore, as they [sc. the planets] do; Move 
alwayes and be carried, with the Motion of your first iMover, 
which is your Soveraign. X676 Dkvden .State Innoc. iv, i, 
So Orbs, from the first Alovcr, Motion take. 

b. A machine or mechanical agency which im- 
parts motion. First or prime mover \ an initial 
source, natural or mechanical, of motive power; 
spec, a machine which receives and modifies motive 
power supplied by some natural source. 

x654 j. Owen Doctr. Saints Persev. v. § 5, 113 In your 
Automata, there is one originall spring or wheele,that givetU 
motion to sundry lesser and subordinate movers, zyir W. 
Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 108 The Main-mast is the 1 
first ilover. x8^ Edin. Rev. XV. 146 Suppose a delicate 
magnetic b.xr were made the prime-mover of a xvatch. 18x5 j 
J. Smith Panorama Sci. ff Art I. 402 When a fly is used j 
merelyas.areguIator,itsbouJd bcnearthefirsl mover. 1845 1 
A'hc>’c/. / l/v/^<»AVlU. 88/1 Of water as afirst mover. 1859 1 
Rankine UitU) A manual of the Steam engine and other ' 
Prime movers, /but 13 Prime Movers.. are machines for | 
driving other machines. 1869 Ens- Mech. 31 Dec. 378/1 
Until recently (and even now for convenience) such machines 
as windmills, water-wheels, and steam-engines, were called 
^prime movers ’. 1870 Ve-ats Nat Hist. Comm. 30 Previous . 
to the employment of steam as a motive force, water was the 
prime mover. 1884 Higgs Mas. Dyn,'Elcctr. Mach, Pref. 

6 Steam and other prime movers. 

Jig. 1788 Jefferson Writ. 1859 II. 471 The treasury be- 
came literally moneyless and all purposes depending on this 
mover, came to a stand, 

t c. A cause Obs, 

1611 Shaks. Cymb. i. v. 9 These most poysonous com- 
pounds, Which are the moouers of a languishing death. 

3 . One who incites or instigates to action; one 
xvho promotes or originates (an action, etc.). 
Sometimes first or pidme mover (cf, 2 a, b). * 

1497 Bp, Alcock Mohs Perfect Aiij, The pryncipal & 
fyrst meuer to vertue in our soules. 1513 More in Grafton 
ChroH. (J568) II. 776 The Duke was the first moouer of the 
Protector to thys matter, Reg. Privy Council Scott 

111 . 20 The movaris of bis majesite to attempt the same j 
governament..hessensyne..dissobeyithUmajesteischairgis. . 
1674 Essex Papery (j8^) I. 191 Four or five men. .have } 
made it their whole business., to incite the Citizens to these i 
disturbances . ,, ivhich prime movem are men of .small £.states. I 
X704 De Foe in is/4 Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. .-Vpp. iv. 83 ! 
'Frovidence', which t humbiy recognize as fie Urst mover of 1 
•your thoughts in my favour. 17x1 Swift Irnl. to Stella j 
22 Apr., 'Phey will want him prcmigiously in the House of | 


I Commons, of which he is the great mover. *838 Thirlwall 
j Greece IV.xxvii. 17 The chief movers of the rebellion made 
their escape. xSifi Disraeli Ki'y. Grryiii.i, Whoisthemover 
of the |3arty? x86y Freeaia.n Norm. Conq. (1877) I. jy. 197 
The prime mover in the whole matter was Hugh the Great. 

b. Spec. One who moves a proposition or pro- 
posal in a deliberative assembly. 

XTSjGentl. Mas. VII. 525/t Therefore we must suppose, 
that without any Regard to the Mover, the Parliament ap- 
proved of the Motion, Speeches 1071 . 2 ^ ALi}' 

(1812) I. 263 The house had now heard the reason's urged by 
the Honourable Mover and Seconder, in support of a motion 
so extraordinary. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. V. Ixix, 317 
In the ab^ence of the mover of the resolution, the eyes of 
everyone turned towards its .seconder, John Adams. 

4 . A person or thing that moves or is in motion. 
Now chiefly of an animal, with prefixed adj. indicat- 
ing the manner or speed of his motion or ‘ going *. 

1593 Shaks. Ven. tjr Ad, 368 O fairest mouer on ihi.s mor- 
tall round. 1597 J. S. Gmstard <5- Sismond 11. C3, O slow 
malicious meeuer, thou cursed Saturne. 1736 Butler Anal, 
T. i. 22 Nor is there any Ground to think, .that his Eyes are 
the Seers or his Feet the Movers. 1895 J, G. AIillais 
Breath fr. Veldt (1899) 157 Though elegant in form, this 
buck is but a poor mover. 

5 . U.S, One who is *on the move' or fiitling 
from one place to another. ? Obs. 

X822 J. Flint Lett. Amcr. 53 The other tavern was fo 
completely thronged with movers, that [etc.]. 1849 Lyell 
2nd Visit U. S, {1850) II. loq On board were many ‘movers ’ 
going to Texas with their slaves. 

6. A remover ; one whose business it is to move 
furniture and other household goods, from one 
residence to another. ? U.S. 1890 in Century Diet, 

7. Chess. With prefi.xed numeral, denoting a 
problem in which the king is to be mated in a 
specified number of moves. 

[TVi'O-, three-moverf etc., are properly distinct words, f. 
numeral + ^Iove sb. + -er >.] 

I x^oo Westm. Gaz. 14 Apr. 3/3 A three-mover by Loyd 
which we consider a remarkable composition. 

1 f Mover Obs. \vt office of inover Ns\.om.Y.^ 

( SHIP, Mobakship. 

1 1473 Rolls of Parlt VI. B6/1 Th’ office of mover within 

j Dynbiegh Land In Wales. 

[Mo’veress. A female mover. 

Iniroduced by modern editors inio the text of Chaucer 
Rom. Rose 149, where Thynne and the MS, have mynoresse. 
Although I^Ienn’s edition of the French original has mover, 
ressc^ other texts have vteneresse^ which is doubtless the 

I reading that Chaucer had before him. There is therefore 
no ground for altering Tbynne's text,] 
t Mo’versMp. nonce-wJ. Obs. [f. Mover i + 
-SHIP.] First movershipx the office of .1* first mover’. 

1658 Schism guarded 1. xlt. Wfcs. (1677) 351 He 

urgeth that 1 ascribe no more to St. Peter and the Pope for 
their first Moversbip, but onely authority to sit first in 
Council or some such things. 

Movingf (m/f'vig),!//'/. Forms: see Move s?., 
also 6 Sc. muyn. [f. Move v. -f -ing l,] 

1 . The action of ihe verb Move (in trans, and 
intr. uses); changing of place or position; stirring, 
motion, movement. 

c 1380 WYCLliF^e?/. Wks. II.406 pcs foufc wyndLs pat Cri«t 
spekip of moun be foure mevitigjs of pe eir. 1398 Trcvis.x 
Barth. De P. R, ix. i. (i49S» 345 There ben syxe manere 

, meuynges, that ben callyd geiieracion,corrupcion,aIterac{on, 

!' augmentacyon, dimynucion and chaungynge of place. 1427 
Rec. St Mary at Hill (1905)67 Payd for certeyne pav-j-nge 
& mevynge of pewes in the cherche. . vij s. i.vd. 7570 Bit- 
lincsley Euclid I. def. ii. 2 A lyne is the mouyng of a poinle. 
x6xo Barrough Meih. Physick 1. xxi.\-. (1639) 48 Tremor,. is 
a disease which is accompanied with tvvo sundr3’' movings. 
1726 Lloni Alberti's Archit. II, 12/2 These forces.. are of 
great power for the moving of any weight. 1830 Tennyso.v 
In Mem. cxxij Thou hear’st the village hammer clink, And 
see'st the moving of the team. 

tb. spec. 'The motion of the heavenly bodies. 

2340 Hampole Pr. Come. j 6 o<^ Of hair moveyng pan Imve 
yhe no wonder, c 1391 Chaucer A stivl. ProI.,The .4. partie 
sbal ben a theorik to declare the Moeuynge of the celestial 
bodies. 14*6 Lydc. De Guit Pilgr. 12323 The planetys. .in 
ther mevynges. *535 Stewart Scot. (Rolls) I. 87 [He 
knew the sun’s] proper muyn and his mot raptyne. 1591 
Shaks. i Hen. V/j r. ii. z Mars his true mouing. 1594 
Blundevil Exerc. lit. l viil. (1636) 285 The ninth heaven ia 
..without starres, having two movings, the one from East 
to West upon the Poles of the world. ., and the other from 
West to East upon his owne Poles. 

't'C, Bodily movement or gesture. Obs. 

*577 Northbrookk Dicing (1843) 92 Those filthie and vn- 
honest gestures and moulngs of enterlude players. 1605 
Shaks. Ham. n. il. 317 What a piece of worke is a man !. . 
in forme and mouing how expresse and admirable? 1607 
AIarkha.m Caval. tr. (1617) 123 Let him goe and come con- 
tinuall with easie, soft, and vndisturbing mouings. 

fd. Power or faculty of raolion. Obs. 

• X499 Caxton Encydos iv. 29 Lyke a corps., wj’thoute par- 
tycypacion of sensityf moeuynge. 1580 Blundevil (Infr* 
Curing Horses Ois.xsi.ZTboi.e conduits through which the 
spirites animall do glue feeling, and moouing to the Loclie. 

+ e. Chess. A move, Obs. 

X474 Caxton Chesse iv. vii. (1883) 179 One y.'jsue and one 
mouynge apperteyncth vnto alle the peple [= pawns]. For 
they may goo fro the poynt they stande in at the first 
meuynge vnto the thirde poynt right forth to fore them [etc.]. 

f. Moving of the waters : used after John v. 3 
-for : A stir or excitement, a change or disturbance 
in the course of events, • 

[X388WYCLIF Johnvt 3 In these lay a greet multitude., 
abidynge the mouyng of the waiir. (So in all later versions.)] 
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XQOO J. A. H. Murrav £n^. Lcxicogr. 27 But by ilie 
end of the-sixteenth century, aa by the end of the nineteenth, 
there was a moving of the waters. 
t 2 . 7 ^. A disturbance. or commotion. Obs, 

(;i45o Codstoio ^<^.367 They considered.. that thershold 
come therof, by the occasion of such maner of disccnclon, 
not all-only dy uerse mevy ngis, but also . .harmes and expensis. 

3 . The action of prompting, instigating, etc. ; ttin 
inward prompting or impulse (— Motion sb. 9). 
c 1386 Chaucer Mclib. r 273 Youre conseiK.ne sholde nat 
..be called a conseillyng, but a mocion or a moeuyng of 
folye. C14SO Mivonr Saluacioun 4265 Oure wille and cure 
movinges knawes he wele evry whltte. xsoa Atkynson tr. 
he hnitatione iii. lix. 249 Se thou gyue bede dylygentlye 
vnto the mouynges of nature & grace. 1716 South Serin. 
(1744) XI. viii. 190 He also suffers by the movings and 
yearnings of his own compassion. 

• 4 . Fencing j etc. (see quot.). ? Obs. 

1747 J. Godfrey Set, Defence 31 The going down to the 
Leg. .is done after receiving or moving... Receiving is the. 
stopping our Adversary’s Blow first, and then going to his 
Leg : Moving is going down without receiving, but taking 
care before you go down, to move his Sword out of the Line, 
Ibid. 32 It is a difficult Matter for him to.-. guard against 
your little or no notice-giving Movings and going down. 

5 . aitrib.'. i* moving-bell (see quot); Moving 
Day, {a) C/.S. the first of May, being the usual 
day in New York for household removals (Scheie 
de Vere Aviericaiiisms^ 1S72, p. 92); {b') Mil. a 
day on which a regiment or troops are on the march, 
?ci76o Nollekens in J. T. Smith Life (1828) 1 . 54 The 
>Ioving-bell . . goes when they move a boay out of one parish 
to the next. i897Ca7/n/r^' 7 VTc//Vjii. 7 It is better to lengthen 
the marches on ihe moving days than to omit the rest day. 

Moving (mr/wig),///. a. [f. Move v. + -ino ^.] 

1 . That moves (in intransitive senses) ; that passes 
from one place to another; capable of moving, or 
of being moved ; not fixed or stationary. 

In quot. 1:1386 jgrste ntoevyn^ may be absoK =j Primu.m 
mobile, in apposition with firmament. 

c 1386 Chaucer ^lan of Laids T. 197 O firste moeuyng 
crueel firmament, c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxviii, 282 Dread- 
lulle Eyen, that ben evere more mevynge and sparklyngc, 
as Fuyr. 1605 Shaks. J/a: 3 , v.v. 38 Within this three Mile 
you may see It comming, 1 say, a mouing Groue. 1683 
Mo.xon A/ech, Exere., Printing xii, p 6 Extend the moving 
Foot of your Compasses where it will fall in the Circle, and 
make there a Mark, 1709-10 Taller’i^o. 529? i The moving 
Picture in Fleet-Street.. 1798 Coleridge Anc. Alar. iv. x, 
The moving Moon went up the sky, And nowhere did abide. 
j8s9 FitzGerald tr, Omar li, The Moving Finger writes ; 
and, having writ, Moves on. XS82 Minchin Uni^l. KtnemaU 
32 Path of a moving point relatively to a moving plane. 

absoL f 13^1 Chaucer Astrol. i. § 17 This cquinoxial is 
cleped the girdel of the firste moeving. X594 R. Ashley tr. 
Loyt tc Roy 125 b, They which in times past beheld the 
heauens, found but fewmouings, and could scarce perceiue ten. 

b. Moving plant I the Indian plant Desmodium 
gyvanSy in which the leaflets are constantly moving. 

1787 tr. Linnxns'' Fam, Plants I. p. xLv, The Moving plant 
[fieaysarnm movens). x866 Treas. Bot. 39 S/*« 

c. Jig, Unstable, changeful. 

X560 Rolla.nd Crt. Venus Prol. 61 For he that hes of the 
Air the nature, Is oft muifand, Ucht, merle, with plesurc. 
1599 Pass. Pitgr. xv, The morning ri.se Doth scite each 
mouing sccnce from Idle rest. X7i2-24 Pope Rape Lock i. 
100 The moving Toyshop of their heart. 

d. That progresses, or moves forward. 

1903 Mokley Gladstone II. v. i. 4 Austria, in turn, was far 
too slow for a moving age, 

2 . That moves (in transitive senses). 

a. That causes or produces motion. 

1659 Leak Waterivks. 8 The more the moving force is dis- 
tant from the center of motion, so much the more force it 
shall have. 1822 Imison Sci. ^ Art I. 52 The motion of 
machines must be excited and kept up by some cause which 
is called the moving power. 1838 K.EULE.9mw.ix.(i848) 245 
Which, had she been free and erect she might have achieved 
by her own moving force applied to her own machinery. 

b. transf. That originates, causes, instigates, or 
actuates. 

c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xx.65 Concedere you not that 
ye be occa-sion, and the cause mouyng of tbassemble of the 
ostis that are for your towne, and of the shedyng of bloode 
that procedeth therof. 1682 Eng. Elect. Sheriffs 38 Nor 
may it be amiss briefly here to unfold both the first occasion 
of, and the moving Reason unto it. 1724 De Foe ATem. 
Cavalier (1840) 172 The great moving men began to go out 
of town. 1833 H. Newman Arlans v. i. fi876) 353 The 
error., of mistaking whatever shows itself on the surface of 
the Apostolic Community., for the real moving principle and 
life of the system. 190a R. Lovett Jas. Chalmers ii. 46 
He was a moving spirit in fun and mischief. 

c. That touches, or has power to touch, the 
feelings ; that affects or influences the mind. 

159X Shaks. Two Gent. v. tv. 55 If the gentle spirit of 
mouing words Can no way change you to a milder forme; 
He wooe you Ukc a Souldier. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 5 
Thedelectablestlustiesightandmouingestohiect,methought 
it was that our He sets forth. 1658 S^lincsby (1836) 

220 Sure I am that the dying words of an affectionate Father 
cannot but fasten deeper, and retain a Memory longer then 
the speech of the movingst Orator. 1726 Gulliver \\, 
viii, 1. .begged, by all that was moving, to-be delivered out 
of the Dungeon I was in. 2837 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. (1883) 
I. 67 Mrs.'Marsh, the moving authore.ss of the * Old Mans 
Tales *. 187^ JowETT Plato (ed. 21 1 . 367 How he produced 
his children in court, which was a moving spectacle. 

d. Of a question : Exciting public interest. 

X907 Outlook 23 Mar. 390/1 His subject., is one of the 

moving questions of our time. 

Movingly (m/^wigli), adv,. [f. prec. -b -ly 2.] 
In a moving, touching^ or affecting manner, . . 


1392 Shaks. Two Gent, 11. i. 134 , 1 would Iiauc hod them 
writ more inouln^tly. f i6iz CHAPMAN///Win.4i2Sofrcsh, 
and mouingly attir^. 17x2 Steele .S/Jirc/. No. 147 l» a The 
Art of Reading movingly and fervently. 1893 Stevenson 
Catriona xix, ^ And she pled for sne? ' says 1 . ‘She did that, 
and very movingly *. 

t Mo’vinraess. Ohs, rare, [f. Moving///, a. 
■f -NESS.] The quality of being moving or affecting. 
x66x Boyle Style of Script, 24a There U a strange Moving- 
ncsse . . to be found in some Passages of the Scripture, which 
is to be found no where else. x6^ Gwe, Crt. Gentiles 1. 111. 
X. 107 Plato commends,, the use of Repetitions th.Tt which 
carries in it a great, .movingness of Affection [in oratory]. 

Mow (mau), sb,^ Forms: i miisa, muha, 
muwa, 3 mouo, mujo, 3-7 mowe, 4 mou, 4, 7, 8 
mough, 5 mogho, raughe, 6 moowe, mowgh(e, 
8 maw, 9 dial, mew, moo, mow, 5- mow. [OF. 
intigaj nitizva, miiha \vk. masc., corresponding to 
ON. im'tge swath, also crowd of people (in the latter 
sense also mitg~r^\x, masc.; cf. MSw. moghe masc., 
multitude, Sw. dial, mnga, mnva fern., heap, Norw, 
rnttga^ mnoy mtte fcm., he.'ip, mnge masc., heap, 
crowd). The word also exists *in the compound 
ON, almtigCy almng-r (MSw. almoghey -inogher, 
Sw. allmoge^ Da. almtte)^ common people. 

Evidence that the word existed in some other Teut. tang, 
may possibly be afforded by Sp. muga landmark, pile (so 
app. ined.L. muga from Spain), which, however, some 
scholars assert to he from Basque; andmed.L. uiuglum hay- 
stack (one example from Italy dated 1334). The conjecture 
th.Tt the first element in OHG., MHG.///*i:vtf^MouLDWARi* 
represents this word is very doubtful.] 

In England now mainly dialectal ; in the U. S. It seems to 
be general 

1 . A stack of hay, com, beans, peas, etc. ; also, 
a heap of grain or hay in a bam. Cf. Hay-mow. 

c 725 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) A 108 Aceruus, muha. c xooo 
/Elfric Exod, xxiL 6 fyr bmme muxan o 3 Se standende 
aiceras. c X050 Voc.in Wr.-Wtilcker 348/6 Acerunm, muwan. 
C 220^ Lay. 29280, I eouesen be [xr. }>a sparwen] grupen 
swa heo duden in pen mu3en. ^2300 Cursor AT, 6760 If 
fire be kyndcld and ouertak Thorn feld, or corn, or mou, or 
ctak. 237s Barbour Bruce iv. 117 He tuk a culler hat 
glowancf,That het westn a fyre byrnand,. . And heych vpon 
a mow [it] did, ^ 2398 Trevisa Bartlu De P, R. iv. i. (1495) 
77 As it faryih in a wete mough of whelc. n 2400-30 A lex. 
andcr 4434 pan as a Marc at a moghe ^ourc mawis ^e fill. 
^2470 Henry Wallace xi. 339 A mow off corn he biggii 
thaim about. 2483 Cath.Angl, 2J^sh A Mughc,rt;v//<?H/cMr. 
2523 Fitzherb. Hush, 25 For and it sweate not in the hey- 
cockes it wyll sweate in the mowc. 2539 Knaresborough 
Wills (Surtees) I. 58 'The value of a mowghe of hay, 1573 
Tusser litisb. (1878) 231 In gouin^ at baruest, learnc skil- 
fully how ech gratne for to late by it selfe on a mow. 2609 
Holland Amm, ATarcell, 220 The whole mow or slacke 
being shaken was borne downe. 2728 Ramsay Christ's 
Kirk Gr, hi. xxi. But Lawrie he took out hb nap Upon a 
mow o’ pease. 1794 Billincslev Agiie. Sui-v, Somerset 
(<797) H is very difficult to keep the mows on stadles 
free from them [sc. rats and mice]. 184A Stephens Bk. 
Farm II. 264 To pile up the sheaves as they are brought 
in into ^ what are called mows, that is, the sheaves are 
laced in rows. 1863 Loncf. Wayside Inn, Fret, 28 'Tiie 
arns display .. their mows of hay, 1896 Daily News 
ig Sept. 2/5 The stooks, locally called mows, present a 
mxss of green shoots. 

2 , A place in a barn where hay or corn is 
heaped up, 

*755 Johnson, Alow, aloft or chamber where hay or corn 
is laid up, 2856 G. Henderson Pop. Rhymes Bcrtvlck 91 
They were engaged in carrying his corn from the st.ack in 
the barn-yard to the mow in the bam. 2884 W, Sussex Caz. 
25 Sept., Good spacious barn, asphalte floor, and mow. 

+ 3 . A heap or pile; also, a heap of earth, a 
mound, hillock, Obs. 

2424 in Picton Lpool AJunlc. Rec. {1883) I. 23 On a mow 
within the said to^vn we saw the said Sir Richard. 2523 
Douglas ./Eneis iv. ix. 69 Abufe the mowe the foirsaid bed 
was maid. 2682 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 899 
A mow or heap, strucs, 

4 . attrib. and Comb , ; mow-breasl, ‘inaker^ ^side, 
•stack, •yard \ mow-barton, a stackyard ; f mow- 
floor, the floor of a bam in which hay or com is 
stored ; mow-heat, a disease of hay or com caused 
by overheating and fermenting in the mow; mow- 
staddle, ‘ the framework or stone upon which a 
stack is built ’ {Fng, Dial. Diet.)', mowstead, («) 
the place where the rick stands; the stand or sup- 
ports which raise the rick from the ground ; {b) a 
bay or division between the threshing-floor and the 
end of the bam ; (tr) a mass of hay or com filling 
such a bay, 

2789 Trans. Soc. Arts, etc. VII. 22 For [the] Fence of a 
*Slaw.BaTlon on the same Farm. 189s W. Raymond 7 'rj'- 
henain Lovex. 8 He looked upon.. the cow-stalls and mow- 
arton full of yellow stacks. 2642 Best Fartn. Bks. (Sur- 
tees) 75.Putte them into the hey-house, and letle them lye 
att the *mowe-brest all night. x868^<^. l/,S. Commissioner 
Agric. (1869) 424 Making chimneys, so tospeak, in the mow, 
by putting barrels on the *mow floor and drawing them 
up as the liay was stowed about them. 2896 P, A. Bruce 
Econ. Hist. Virginia I. 453 Spontaneous combustion, 
*mowheat, and the depreciation resulting from the entrance 
of sea water. 2766 Chrou. in Aws. Reg. IX. 117/2 Let the 
•mow-maker be provided with a quantity of salt. 1865 
Mrs. Whitney Gayworthys I. 240 Wealthy, tossed down 
great trusses of hay to them from the *mowside. 1894 
^u<CKt.\oKv:Periycross 368 *Mowstack and oak-wood, farm- 
house and abbey, 2335-53 Reutalia Glaston. (Som. Rec. 
Soc.) X40 £t debet habere *mugstathel et unum sedlep 


plenum de fruinente. 2530 Will T. Tubbe of E. Challrx 
Berks,f>o that shoe have my parlor & the over-chambre 
unto hir use w'** a *mowsted m the north endc of my baree. 

Inventoryxn Best's Farm. Bks. (Surtees) no A piece 
of a mevvhtead of wheate and maslin unthresht 6L i8« 
Loudon Encycl. Archit.^ 889 Along the sides of ihe thr^ 
ing-floor are what are called mowsteads. xWg Clackmoke 
Lorna D. xxxix, And here w’as our own *motvyard better 
filled than we could remember, 

Mow(mau, mju), jA-i Forms: 4mouwe,4-6 
mowe, 5 mawe, 6 mew, C-7 moo. PL 6 moues 
-is, mowis, 6-8 mows, 6-7 mowes, 6, 9 moua] 
mowso. [a. OF. moe, viom month, lip, pout 
(mod.F. moue pouting grimace), of obscure origin ; 
or peril, a MDu. motnvc of the same meaning. 

The MDu. word is prob. from OFr.; some, however, think 
that it w.TS the source, regarding it as a special use edinoxiwe 
thick flesh (Mow sb.^), from which sense the senses 'thick 
lip * pout * are assumed to have been developed. 

In England the word has little colloquial currency, and 
the pronunciation is uncertain. The British DicU. gi\e 
(moil), the recent U. S. Diets. (m^“). In Scotland, where the 
word is still in use, the sound is (mau).J 
1 . A grimace ; esp., a derisive grimace. 
c 2325 Poems Times Edw. 7/348 in 7 '<?/..S'«/^x(Camdcn) 335 
Hemakkeththeamouwe. <^2374 Chaucer Troylusn.^ieA. 
7 And when a wight is from hire whtel Ilhrowe, Than 
laugheth she and maketh hym be mowe. 2390 Gower 
II. 32 Wherof bejaped with a mowe He goth. 42400-^0 
Alexander pan slode pai glorand on his gome with 
grisely mawis. e u^oPromp.Parv.^A^/i Mowe, or skomc, 
vangia, vet valgia. 2484 Caxton Curiall 4 The man l^t 
hath grete corage & vertuous niespriseth herlawhynges and 
mowes. 2535 (^**EBDALE Ps. xxxiv. 15 Yee y« very lame 
come together agaynst me vnawanes, makynge mowes at 
me, & ccasse not. 2582 Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. m. 
(1586) 170 [They] will not slick to makemoes at their malsler 
behinde his back. x6xx Shaks. Cymb. 1. vi. 42 Apes, and 
Monkeys 'Xyvixt two such she's would chatter this way, and 
Contemne with mowes the other. x66o F. Brooke tr. Le 
i Blands Trav. 333 One that we preserved alive was quite 
I amazed, and made us good laughing, with his mows and 
I monkey faces. 2794 GoowiNCrt/. /K2V//<2 wt8o By that devil 
! that, .made mows and mocking at his insufferable tortures, 
i 2808 Lamb ZrA to Alanning 26 Feb., A sort of a frantic yell, 
1 ..with roaring sometimes, like bears, mows and mops like 
i apes. 2847 Lytton Lucretia 11. vii, Bob grinned, made a 
' mow at Mr. Grabman, and scampered up the stairs. 

b. In phrases mops and mows (see Mop sb.^), 
mocks and mows, mows and mocks, 
j 2508 Kennedie Flytingw, Dunbar ■XS'S Ip thy mowis 
; and mokis, It may be verifeit that thy wit is thin, 1602 
; Fulbecku isi Pt. Parall, •ji Things must'be recompenced 
, with things... And wordes with wordes, and taunts with 
I mockes, and movve.s, 1682 W. Robertson Phraseol, Cetu 
I (1693) 8 g 3 Mocks and mows with the mouth, sanns, 

i Sc, t a. A jest. Ohs, 

1:2450 Holland 831 The fulis/onde in the flet; 

And mony mowis at mete On the flure maid. isox Doucl^ 
Pat, Hon, nr. .\lix, .And Benytas of ane mussill raaidaneaip. 
With mony viher subtill mow and jaip. 2535 Stewaet Cron, 
Scot. (Rolfs) II, 375 hlony mow & knak. a 2578 Lindesay 
(Pitscotlie) Citron, Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 198 Evens word was 
ane mow that he spak. 

b. The plural form is used (latterly without 
consciousness of its grammatical character) with 
the sense ‘jest* (as opposed to earnest). Often 
predicatively (quasi-tii^‘.), esp. in negative contexts, 
— * (no) laughing matter *, ‘ (not) to be trifl^ with*. 

2530 Lyndesay Test, Papyngo 71 , 1 maid it bot in mowis. 
a 1550 Christis Kirke Gr. 255 The miliar wes of manly mak. 
To meit him wes na mowis. a 2578 Lindesay (Pitscoltie) 
C/wk.YcoA (S.T.S.) 1 . 175 Mylordis,isitmowseorearnestS 
1728 'B.KVisKiArclursdivcrting themselves \fiOe\ci earn«t, 

or in mow's, Be still successful. 2877 G. Macdonald/jz*^. 
Lassie Ivii, Juist tak tent the morn what ye say whan Jean s 
i’ the room, .for she's no mowse. iSSS dakriz Aula Ltchi 
Idylls xii, Its not mous to be out at such a lime. 

MoWjJA 3 dial. East Anglian var. of Maw 
a gull; 

ciwoProtnp. Pa 7 'V. 346/1 Mowe, byrd, or semewe. <1x49® 
Boto.ser” /*'«. (1778) 122 Et ibi nidificanc aves 
ganettys, gullys, see mowj’s, et emterm aves marinm. 2893 
B>vadNoifolk{'eA. Cozen&.Hardy) 49 Mow, Gull (in general), 
t Mow, sb.‘^ Sc. Obs, [App. a var. of moll, 
Mull Dust, mould. 

c 2470 HenrysOn Alor. Fab. vni, {Preach. Swallow) xhu, 
Like to the mow before the face of wind Qubiskis j 

makis wratchis blind. 2535 Stewart Owl Scot. (Rolls) 11 . 
79 For-quhy that wall wes nocht biggit with lyme;Bot wUa 
dry mow that Wes of lytill effect. 

‘ tMow, Obs. rare“^, [a.NlDy.monwe — 
mod.G. mane.'] Fleshy part, muscle, 

C2489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vii, 173 JIawgys..cam 
to bayarde, and bounde hym the mowes of the feete there 
wyth all well slreyghte. 

Mow (mJu), t/.i Forms: 1-2 miwau^ 2-4 
moxveit, 3 meowen, mexven, mouin, 3-8 mowe, 
5-9 dial, maw(e, / mough, 6- mow. Pd. t. 5, 5 
! ( 9 ^/a 7 .) mew(e, 8- mowed. Pa. pp/e, 1 sndwen, 
5 mowe, 5-7 mowen, 6 mowne, 8 .SV. inawn, 0- 
mowed, 7- mown. [A Com. WGer. (orig. re- 
duplicating) verb : OE. mdwati (pa. t. ‘^mlow, pa. 
pplc, mdwe)i)\ in the other langs. conjugated 
weak: OFris. mea, MLG. mcien, MDu. maeten 
(Du. ijiaaien'), OHG, mden (MHG. wayV/r, nio^G. 
mliheii) ; from LG. are Sw. meja. Da. victe. The 
root, OTeut, pre-Teut. *me-, occurs in 
Meadow,. and in Gr. afav to reap; an e.xtended 
form is found in L. 'mct-cre fo reap. ‘ 
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MOWING, 


The pa. t. is now ahvaj*s 7nowcd\ in the pa. pple. the sir. 
and wk. forms are both current.] 

1 . Irans^ To cut down (grass, corn, etc.) with a 
scythe, or (in recent use) with a machine that, 
operates like a scythe. Also with axuay, down. 

a 900 tr. Bxtie^s Hist. 1. L (1890) 28 pjer nanU mann for 
wntres cyle on sumera hex ne mawej?. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 5253 pe gode kni3tcs leye adoun as gras jmt me dop 
laowe. 14.. Child.Jtsus^fim Horstm...^//<7/.f/.Z<f.(i878) 
111 pen men hyre come repyd & mew. c sifiz-'^PoL Poems 
(Rolls) 11 . 269 Withe wedys, whiche must be mowen doune 
playne, c 148* in Cal. Proc. Chanc. Q. Eliz. (1830) 11 . Pref. 
6g AHanore..mewe down his corn growyng grcne on the 
felde. 1530 Palsgr, 641/1 , 1 movve with a sythe,ytf /auclic. 
Wyll you mowe ihis come or shere it? 1607 Shaks. Cor. i. 
Hi. 39 Like to a Haruest man, that task'd to mowe Or all, or 
loose his hyre. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav. 371 
They mowed green corn^ to give the blades to horses, 1668 
Dryden Even. Love i. ii, Our love here is like our grass, if 
it be not njowed quickly 'ds burnt up. 1721 Swift ynd. to 
Stella 13 May, The hay of our town is almost fit to be mowed. 
1847 Marrvat Chiidr. H. Parestv^ It was time to mow down 
grass to make into hay for the winter. 2875 Encycl, Brit. I. 
323/1 Iican..bekeptgoingsixteen hoursaday.and will easily 
mow from 16 to 18 acres of seeds or meadow in that time. 

b. In figurative context. Now rare. 

I Formerly used (instead of reap) antithetically with sow. 
c xaso Prov. yEl/red 83 in O. E, Mlsc. 106 Hwych so he 
mon sowep A 1 swuch he schal mowe. 2390 Gower Con/. I. 
?39 For Supplant with his slyhe cast Fulofte happneth for- 
to.mowe Thing which an other man hath sowe, 2549 
PovERDALE, etc. Erasni. Par. Gal. 20 Suche seede as euery 
man sowetb, suche shal he mowe, 2628 Wither Bril. Re- 
vtciiib, m. 67 And J mow Oft times with mirth, what I in 
tearcs did sow. 2690 W. Walker Idiomat. Angto-Lat. 305 
What you sow so that you must mow. 

c, transf. and Jig. To cut {off, doxvn^ etc.) with 
a sweeping stroke like that of a scythe ; to destroy 
or kill indiscriminately or in great numbers. Now 
rare exc. with doxviiy in reference to slaughter in 
battle by cannon-shot or fusillade. 

C2430 Pilgr. Ly/ Manitode n. cl. (1869) 123 It is thilke 
that nioweth the lyfe and the gost out of the bodi, 2523 
Dougias .dEncis x, ix. 20 Than, as. wod lyoun, ruscbyt he 
in the fycht. And all <juham hearekis nerrest hand Without 
reskew dovn mawis with his brand. 2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. I'*/, 
V. vxk 4 What valiant Foe-men, like to Autumnes Come. 
Haue we mow’d downe in tops of all their pride? 2609 I>. 
JoKSON Sil. Worn. IV. v, Hee has got some-bodies old two- 
nand-sword. to mow you off at the knees. 1623 Bacon Ess.^ 
Seditions (.-ub.) 405 The Population of a Kingdome (espe- 
cially if it be not mowen downe by warrsb 1697 Dryden 
^neidx. 775 He. .Ufon'soffbis Head. t7»o Povb Ili/uixx. 
406 Tis not m me, tho' favour’d by the Sky, To mow whole 
Troops, and make whole Armies fly. 2836 Auson Hist. 
Europe (1849-50) VII. xlii, § 38. 120 The Imperial bad seen 
500 of its bravest sailors mowed down by the irresistible fire 
of the English vessels. 2884 Matulu Exanu 22 Mar. 5/t 
The rifle mowed them down as they approached till not 
more than a score lived to reach the lines. 

2. To ent down the produce of (a field, etc.) with 
a scythe or (in recent use) with a mowing machine. 

1 n early use always with the etymologically related mead, 
'meadow, as cognate object. « 
c 893 iC >Elfred Oros. 11. vui. § 2 jelice S: mon msd mawe. 
c 1205 Lay. 194a Comes heo .seowen medewen heo meowen. 
c 1425 (see Mastery 3b3, 1523 Fitzherb. Httsb. § 25 Whan 
thy medowes be mowed, they [etc.], a 2550 Treat. Galaunt 
245 in HazlE. P. P. HI. 157 The floryssihynge niedcofour 
W'elth\Yehauebegontoraawe. x6o4DEKKER/f<j;/«^/fVi.Wk.s. 
J1873 II. 103 Are not the fields mowen and cut downe? 2664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. Apr, 65 Mow Carpet-walks. 1788 Burns 
Bonie Moor-Hen i, The heather wa.s blooming, the meadows 
were mawn. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 354 A.s .some 
labourer .. Under a flaming sun, mows fields npe-ye!low in 
harvest. 2900 Mrs. Glyn Visits Eliz. (1906) 65 He looks as 
quiet and respectable as the pony that mows the lawn. 

ijig. 1711 in io//t Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v, 153 
The Irish foot. .were mowelng the field of honour, 
b, transf. in jocular use ; Jo shave. 
x^^Q^oiefiT-RAnthropomet. Pref., Here the luxuriant Chin 
quite down is mown. 1719 D’Urfev Pills I. 229 My Holi- 
day Cloaths on, and face newly Mow’d. 2833 J. Holland 
Mann/. Metal II. 27 ‘So’, said one of the metropolil.Tn 
journalists, ‘ we may one day mow our beards with a relic 
of old London Bridge *. a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 99 
He . . mows his beard en militaire-. 

3 . absol. To cut down grass, corn, etc., with a 
scythe, or (in recent use) with a mowing machine. 

a 1200 Gere/a in Anglia (1886) IX. 261 In Agusto and 
Septembri and Octobri mawan. x^^oAyenb. 214 Huo panne 
ssolde erye and zawe ripe and mawe. xs *3 Fitzherb. H usb. 

§ 23 In the later ende of lune is tyme to begyn to mowe. 
2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. viii. § 2 Like an ill Mower, that 
mowes on still, and neuer whets his Syth. 2722 Swift /ml. 
to Stella 19 May, About our town we are mowing already 
and making hay. 1772 C. Robinson Let. to % Grimston 29 
July in Grimston Papers, My mowers the other day mewover 
a partridge nest with sixteen eggs. 2785 Dcatk^ Dr. 

Hornbook vHi, Friend ! hae ye been mawin, When itlier 
folk are busy sawin ? 1863 A. H. Charteris Jos. Robertson 
iii. 48 Saying, be was going to mow. 

b. in figurative context. (Cf. i b.) 

c X175 Lamb. Horn. 131 {?e 3 e saweS on bJescunge he seal 
mawen of blescunge. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 247 HJe hiden 
wepende and sewende, and shule cumen mid bltsbe and 
mowen. 1633 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. (1851) 144 He, there- 
fore, that spends his whole lime in recreation, is ever whet- 
ting, never mowing. i6SS Waller Panegyric to Ld. Pro* 
lector 63 Ours is the Harvest where the Indians mowe. 

c. trails/. To sweep down men in battle. Hence 
irans: with cognate obj., to make (one’s way, a 
passage) by ^mowing'. 

c 1300 Havelok 1852 But thanne bigan he for to mowe 
‘With the barre, and let hem shewe, Hw he cowthe sore 


smite. 1678 Drvden All/or Love r. i, Mow 'em out a Pas* 
sage, 'And, entring where the foremost Squadrons yield, 
Begin the noble Harvest of the Field. 1757 Gray Bard86 
Long years of havock..thro* the kindred squadrons mow 
their way. 

lilow (mau), Now d/a/, (see E.D.D.). Also 

4, 7 mowe, 5 raoweye, mughe, 7 mough, moow. 
[f.Mowj/^*] Toputinmows. Also with 7//. 

1393 Lancl. P. PL C. VI. 24 (MS, Vespasian B. xvL) Const 
J?ow, .Mowe ojier mouwenfJ/iT. Philltpps%2ys. mowen, 

Comb. Uttiv. Libr. nmwe] o^er make bond for sheues. 
14.. Voc. in Wr.'Wulcker 565/17 Archonizo, to nioweye. 
1483 Catli. A ngi. 345/2 To mughe hay; archoniare, artkoni- 
cere. 1609 Holland A/anre/A xxiil ii. 220. In this 

maner in those countries such kinds oTarage are mowed up. 
2620 Markham Farew. //r/i^.xiLSo How toStackeor Moow 
your Come without the dores. 1764 Museum Rust. II. 
xxxiii. 207 Let them.be thrown promiscuously into the bay 
of the barn, and not regularly mowed. 

Mow (mau, nicTtt), w .3 Also 5-6, 9 mowe, 6 
moo, mowgh, 7, 9 moo. [f. Mow si.2J 
1 . inlr. To make mouths or grimaces. 
c 2430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 255 To skoffe and 
mowelyk a wantounape. 1522 ikVirW ^C/xx/rftRoxb.) A iij, 

I can mowe on a man And make a lesynge well I can. 1589 
R. Harvey Pt. Perc. (1590) 22 He .<pide a lacke an apes, in 
a gaie cote, sit mooing on a Marchants bulke. 26x0 Shaks. 
Temp. II. ii. 9 Sometime like Apes, that tnoe and chatter at 
me, And after blte^ me. 2647 Trahp Comm. Hcb. xi. 36 So 
they mowed at David, mocked at Isaiah, .jeared our Saviour. 
2748 Smollett Rod. Rand. Iviii, A noise like that of a ba- 
boon when he mows and chatters, 18x9 Shelley 1 

3»vf VI. XX, With Flibbertigibbet, imp of pride. Mocking aj.d ' 
mowing by bis side. 2855 J- Newman Caliista (1890) 
264 An animal of some wonderful species.. proceeded to 
creep and crawl, moeing and twisting as it went. 2884 
W. (J. Snhth Kildrostan 45 Every streak of mist, .Pointed 
and mowed and mocked and laughed at him. 

1 2 . Sc. a. intr. To jest. b. trans. To deride, 
mock. Obs. 

2456 Sir G. Have Law Arms {S.T.SD 208 He did hot 
scornyt the merchand, and mowic the lettres of the ktngis. 
1529 Lyndesay Compl. 246 Quod the thrid man ; thow dois 
bot mow. 2596 Daluv&iple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, (S.T.S ) i 
V. 268 The king raowit verie oft with him. 

tMow, v.^ Also 7 mowe. fEchoic.] =Mooz^. 

1^3 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 4 Brute and wilde beasts, 
which hardly are parted from their companie,.. but .still they 
lowe and mowe after them. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 

T. n. 112 S. Luke, .an Oxe indeed, ..that he did mow and 
low the Gospel abroad over all the world. 

Hence Mowing- vbl. sb. Also Mower, a cow. 
2^ IViTKALS Hid. (1568) i6a/i The mowynge or iowynge 
of beastes, mugitus. 2578 Best in Hakluyt's Foy. (i6<») 
III. 63 Making great noise, with cries like the mowing of 
Buis, a 2700 B. E, Diet. Cant. Creto, Mower, a Cow, 
Mow, obs. form of May v.^ 

Mowable (m^u-Sb’l), a. Also 7 moabls. [£ 
Mow -f -ABLE.] That can be mown ; capable 
of growing grass for hay, 

160J Noroen Sum Dial. v. 196 Because we speake of up- 
land meddowes, we wlU accept all mowable grounds in that 
sence. 2793 Waskikcton Let. 12 Dec., Writ, 1891 XII. 364 
For every acre of ploughable and mowable ground. 

Mowah, Mowar(© : see Mahwa, Moweb. 
JSSowbum (mffmbmD), v. [Back-formation 
from Mowbubnt.] intr. Of hay, corn, etc. : To 
heat and ferment through being stacked too green. 

2707 Mortimer Hissb. (1721) 1 . 134 Be careful not to bouse 
it green, lest it mow-burn. 2876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 266/2 The 
buyer has also to judge if it has been heated or ‘mow-burnt ’, 
while lying in the field after being cut, or in the stack. 

Hence Mowhtim sb., the process of becoming 
raowburnt; = mowheat (Mow 4). 

2764 Museum Rust. II, Ixxv. 251 Your correspondent’s 
method seems to threaten that dreadful malady, mow-burn. 

Mowbunit (mau'bwnt), a. [f. Mow + 
Bubnt ppl. a,] Of bay, corn, etc, ; Spoilt by be- 
coming overheated in the mow. 

2548 Act 2 < 5 ’ ^Edw. K/,c. io§ 3 Any Malte..beinge made 
of mowbumte or spired Barley. 2642 Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 54 To lye such barley aside for seede as is., 
moweburnt. 2764 Museum Rust. II. Ixxi. 234 The hay 
stacked in this dampstate is always mow-bumt. x^oDaily 
News 23 May 9/1 The greater part was good, but there was 
a mixture of bad mowburnt (overheated in the rick). 

Mowchatowe, obs. form of Mustachio, 
Mowche, obs. form of Mooch v. 

Mowcht, mowete, obs. pa. t. of May v?- 
Mowdie, -y, var. forms of Moudie. 
Mowd(i)0wart, -wort, etc. : see ^Iovldwabp, 
tlttowe. Obs. Forms: i mdse, 2-3 ma^e, 

3 mawe, mohe, mouie, moje, mowe, 4 mau, 
4~5 mow. [OE. md^e (also md^e) OTeut. type 
*m/egbn* ; the corresponding fern, to tndg May 
A female relative, kinswoman; esp. by marriage, 
as an aunt, niece, sister-in-law- 
Beowulf 1391 Grendics ma;^an gang. C2200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 125 Seinte marie.. com to hire mo3e Seinte elizabet. 
c 2250 Gen. <?• Ex. 1651 He was hire mouies sune. 22^ R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 6458 Buphe he made he oher pat het edward 
spousi emperours mowe. a 2300 Cursor M. 2807 * Has j?ou 
her ’,hn^i said, * ani man, Sun ordoghter,mikorinau’. C1440 
Promp.Parv. 345/2 Mow, fausbondys syster,or wyfys systyr, 
or syster in lawe. 

2^owe, obs. f. May v^, Mew jA2, Move v.. Mow. 

Moweare, obs. form of Mower 

mowed ppl. a. rare. [f. Mow + 

-ed 5.] =s ^lOWE ppl, a. 


2659 Hammond On Ps. Ixxii. 6 Like ralu upon the mowed 
grass. 2859 P. Beaton Jews in the East II. vii. 261 Fields 
of mowed corn. 

t^O'wel. Obs. [?repr.OE.*/;/;/^tf/,a. 

The mullet, 

ri475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 765/1 Hie mugilus, a 
raowd. 

Mowen, obs. f. May ; obs. pa. pple. of Moiy t/.t 
lilowence, variant of Muance. 

Mower ^ (mffa-oi). Also 5 moware, -eare, 
-eer, -ere, 6 mowyer. [f. Mow -i- -erI. 

AVith regard to the form motvycr, see -icr.J 

1 . One who cuts grass, etc., with a scythe. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv, 345/2 Moware wy the asythe^/?i/rn/i?;', 
metetlus. 1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 120 Set mowers a mow- 
ing, where meadow is grpwne. 2632 Milton V Allegro 66 
The Mower whets his sithe. 2727 in bth Rep. Dcp. Kpr. 
App. n. xi 3 The Office of Keeper ol Bushy Park.. and of 
Paler and Mower of the Brakes thereof. x866 AI. Arnold 
Thyrsis xlil. Where are the mowei*s, who, .Stood wUh sus- 
pended scythe to see us pass? 

b. . Prov. phrase. Mo meat for mowers : unsuit- 
able to, or unobtainable by, people of low degree. 

2542 Udall Erasm.Appph. 342 Lais an harlot of Corinihe 
of excellent beautie, but so dere & costely that she was no 
morsell for mowyers. 25^ Latimer Serm., Septuag. (1584) 
322 b, Therefore it [r<r, this parable] may well be called hard 
meate, not meate for mowers nor ignorant people. 1582 
Mulcaster Positions xxxviii. (1887) 179 To hope for hie 
manages, is good meal, but not for mowers. 

c. Mower’a mits, the Leptns rnttuimialis. 

2892 in Syd. Soc. Le.v. 

2 . A mowing machine. 

2852 in Encycl. Brit. (2853) II. 279/1 Mowers and reapers 
must become as indispensable, .as horse-rakes, ploughs and 
thr^bing machines. 1903 Motcy.Ann.245 This machine is 
designed to draw mowers and reapers in the field. 

,.tMo 'Wer^. Obs. Also 5 moware, 6 inowar. 
[f. Mow z/,3 + -erI.J One who makes mouths; a 
jester, a mocker. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 345/2 Moware, or makere of a mowe, 
..valgiator. 1500^20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxii. 34 Think 36 
nocht schame, To hold sic moweris on the moune. 2501 
Douglas Pal. Hon. 11. li, Juuenall like ane mowar luni 
allone, Stude scornand euerie man as tbay ^eld by. 2530 
Palsgr. 246/2 hlower skorner, ntoequevr. 

Mower 3 : see Mow 

Mowest, Moweye, obs. ff. aioisT a., Mowz^.s 
Mowgh, obs. form of Mow sby. Mow z/,3 
ISdowghe, obs. form of Mat v.\ Mow 
IVTowghtCe, Mowhair, obs. flf. Moth, Mohair. 
Mowhake, -hawke, obs- forms of Mohawk. 
Mowing (m J ^‘it)),‘vb/.sb.'^ [f. Mow vA -h -ing l.] 

1 . The action of Mow z;.t 

2494 Nottingham Rec. III. 27S Paid for mowyng and 
I leddyng. 2575 Stan/ord Chnrehw. Acc. in Antiquary 
I XVfl. 271 It. for moyng and kockyng of an acre of pulsse. 

. 2858 G LENNY Card. Every. day Bk. Dec. 283/2 blowing 
] must not be neglected where you have to keep the grass 
in good order. 

b. concr. The quantity of grass cut at one time ; 
also pi. grass removed by mowing. 

1764 Ann, Reg. aB, I sold the first, second, third, and fourth 
mowings at a shilJinc per rod. xSoz \V, Forsyth Fruit 
Trees xav. (2824) 3.^ You mu.st lay some short grass mowings 
..at the bottoms ol the large baskets. 

2 . C/.S. Land on which grass is grown for hay. 

2786 Mem. Amer. Acad. Sci. (1793) II. 220 This extent 

contains, as fine ploughland and luxuriant pasture and 
mowing, as I had before seen. 2788 hee Orcharding 2]. 
1869 Mbs. Stowe Old Tount Folks iv. (2870) 33 And be off 
lying in the mowing, like a partridge, when they come after ye. 

3 . attrib, and Comb., as mowing-crop, ground, 
^machine, ineadoio \ mowing grass, grass reserved 
for mowing ; mowing-machine bird, the grass- 
hopper warbler, Locustella tivevia. 

ijbk hluseum Rust. VI. 30 Burnet will rarelj* make a 
*raowing-crop the first year. 2773 Ann. Reg. 122 A horse 
had. got into his *mowing.grass. 2884 Jefferies Life c/ 
Fields so Only a few [bees] go down to the mowing grass. 
2636 in \st Cent. Hist.SpringJtetd,Mass.{.iZf^8^ I. 158 Less 
than three acres of *mowinge ground. 1850 Ogilvie, *Mow- 
ing-machine. 2884 Rob Nat, Ser. Story viii. The mowing 
machine would be used in the timothy fields. 2887 A. C. 
Smith Birds Wiltslu 154 [The Gra.s.shopper Warbler] is 
..known as the **mowing-machxne bird’, in allusion to its 
remarkable note. 2799 Washington IVrit. (1803/ XI V. 251, 

I am not sanguine enough to expect that it wfll make good 
*mo\ving mezdow. 

Mowing (mauiij), vbl, sb.^ [f. Mow z/.2 -j- 
-ING t.l The process of placing in a mow. 

1572 Hulof-t (ed. Higins), Mowghing or helping, acerua* 
iio. 2828-32 in Webster; and in later Diets. 

Mowing (man-, ra<?n‘ig), vbl. sb."^ [f. Mow v.'* 

+ -ingI.J The action of making grimaces; an 
I instance of this; also, derision. 

138a Nycia^ H osea\n. 26 This the mow>Tjg,orscorn}’nge, 
of hem in the londof EgjiJt. Stans Puer ad Me 7 isain 

29 in Babees Bk. 278 Grennynge & mowjTige at pt table 
eschewe. a 1568 Ascham Schotem. i. (Arb.) 54 If som Smith, 
feild Ruffian take up.. som new mowing with the mouth, 
2607 TorsELL Font-/. Be^is 7 Becauj-e of their marueilous 
and diuers mowings, mouings, voices, and gestures. 1S33 M. 
Scott TomCringiexu (1842) 24S He skipped up to us., with 
sundry moppings and mowings. 1S82 [sec iMopfikg vbl. 
t Mowing, Obs. [f.///i>zt'^(seeMAYz/.i) 

+ -ingI.J Ability. 

CX374 Chaucer Booth, iv. pr. iv. 99-(Camb. MSJ The 
Mowynge of shreu'es [orig. malorum fotestas] which Mow. 
ynge the semyth to ben vnworthy nis no mowynge. . 
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Mowing, 'M. sbfl : see Jlow vA 
Mowing i.mau'iy, mtfi'ig), ///. a. [f. Mow v.^ 

+ .ING-.J Grimacing; mocking, derisive. 
a 15x8 Skelton Magny/. 2124 To mockynge, to mowynge, 
to lyke a iackenapes. 153* ^loRU Conjitt, Tvuiatc Wk.s. 
353/x And then should slande vp and preache vppon a sloole 
and make a mowyiig sermon. 1858 S. Wiluehforce LtiL in 
K. G. Wilberforce (i88i)*U. 304 To get rid of the 

nauseous Romanizing peculiarities of tnese mowing apes. 

Mowkisin, obs. form of Moccasin. 

TVTnwIj 1). rare‘~\ In substi- 

tuted by Carlyle for ‘ mop and mow * : see Mow t/.d 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. i. iv, With these it is a liollow 
phaniasmagory, where like mimes tliey mope and mow!. 
Mowlfe, variant forms of Mool sO, dial. 

Mowia, Mowld, obs. ff. Mullah, Mould. 
33 iIowl(l)e, variant forms of Mule, chilblain, 
Mow’lewarp(e, obs. forms of Mouldwaup. 
HfCowu (raJmi), ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Mow z/.i] 
Cut down with a scythe or mowing-machine. See 
also New-mown. 

c 1000 Ags. Fs, (Til.) cii. 14 Heo’S mannes da^as mawenuin 
heje asshwajr anlice. 1611 Bible /V. Ix.'iii. 6 He shall come 
down liKc rain upon the mown grass. 1844 Stephens R/c. 
Farm 111 . 1068 A mown stook does not look so well as .a 
reaped one. 1906 Edin, Rev, Apr. 386 Untrodden stretches 
of mown grass. 

]Mown(e, obs. forms of Mav vJ- 
Mowntan, obs. form of Mountain. 
Mowntance, -ans, obs. ff. Modntance. 

Mowr, variant form of Maur Ods.f ant. 

Mowi’a, variant of Mahwa. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Mowra, a kind of arrack obtained from 
Bitssia lati/otia. 1^5 .Mrs. B. M. Ckokkr Village Tales 
(1896) 177 Urink— drink, from the fat.*!! mowra*tree. 

Mowre, var. Maur Obs . ; obs. form of Moor 
IMC ows, obs. f. Meuse, Mouse; obs. pi. Mow sb:^ 
Mowsare, obs. form ofMousEE. 

Mowse, obs. f. Mews, Mouse ; obs. pi. Mow sb."^ 
Mowseale, obs. form of Muzzle v. 

Mowsle, variant of Mousle v. 
tMow*SOme, a. Sc. Obs. In 6 mowsum, 
mousum. [f. Mow sbi^ + -some.] Jocular. 

1596 Dalry.mple tr. Lcsliti's Hist. Scot. v. (S.T.S.) 268 This 
Jhone, ()uha naturalie was iocundi Jellie, and mowsum. 
Uid.f His honest, wittie, mousum, and mirrie conceitis, 

Mowss(0, Mowster, obs. ff. Mouse, Muster. 
Mowater de vylers: see Musier-pevilleiis. 
Mowatre, bbs, form of MuS'iier sb, 
t Mowsy, a. Obs. [Cf. tnosey {moisy^ mouzy^ 
etc.) * mouldy, rotten, over-ripe * in E.D.U., and P, i 
mouldy.] ? Mouldy (in quot.^y.). ' 

2s8x J. Bell HaddoiCs Anew, Osor. 211b, This mowsy 
and drossy chafTe long sithence bloune abroad in eyes of 
Augustine by the Pelagianes. 

Mowsyn, Mowt(e, obs. ff. Muse v.j Moult v. 
Mowte, Mowter, obs. ff, Motei/.i, Multure, 
Slowth (mi?u]j). [app, a refashioning of M.u’u 
after ^^ow v.] A mowing, Math. 

17x1 J. Greenwood Eng, Cram. 17s Later*mow’th, the 
after-mowib, now call’d Math. 1817 V. Thomas Papers 
(Bodl. JIS. Top. Oxon b. 19) If. 174 A man’s Mowtli is 
reckoned at a Statute Acre. x8S6 Schedule to Conveyance 
Oct.,Thefirst mowih of an allotment in Burcott Revel iMead, 
Mowth, obs. pa. t, of May v.^ 

Mowthad, variant of Mouldwarp. 

Mowthe, mow^he, obs, forms of Moth. 
t Slowyer obs. Also 5 mugher, muwyer. 
[f. Mow : see-iEii.] One who puts hay in mows. 

. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 565/18 Archonistus, amowyer. 
Ibid. 577/2 CtimnlariuSf a muwyer. 1483 Cath. Angl. 245^2 
•A ilugher of hay, archonizalor. 

Mowyer- (mJii*yaj). U.S. The long-billed 
or sickle-billed curlew, Nttmcniits longirostns. 

2888 in ‘rRUMBULL Names Birds 198. 

Mowyer, obs. form of Mower U 
IhCCoxa (mp’ksa). [a. Jap. mokusa (phonetically 
mp*ksa), contracted from moe kttsa burning herb.] 

1 . The downy covering of the dried leaves of 
Artemisia ww^<z;.esp. as prepared in the form of 
a cone or cylinder for burning on the skin as a 
counter-irritant for gout, etc. Also, the plant itself. 

1677 Phil. Trans. XII. 904 He did me the favour to shew 
me some of that I^Ioxa, which by burning it upon any gouty 
part removeth the Gput. 1693 tr. BlancanVs Fhys. Diet. 
(ed. 2), Moxa, a certain Down growing upon the lower part 
of the Leaves of Mugwort ; it comes from Japan'and China. 
1707 Floyeu Physic. PulseAVaich 214 The Artery will 
shrink by any sort of Burning such as is made with I\loxa, 
or hot Irons. ^ 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 51 The 
burning of a little cone of mo.va behind the ear. 

2 . Any substance used like moxa for burning on 
the skin. 

’ *833 Cycl. Pract. Med. I. 492/1 The material generally 
employed in Europe for moxa.s is cotton, rendered downy by 
carding, and made into a roll an inch long, and from half 
an inch to two inches in diameter. 1846 Brittan tr. MaC- 
gaignes* Man. Oper. Surg, 63 A small pad was made with 
spider's web, and placed on the corn ; it was then lighted, 
and left to burn as a moxa. 1877 tr. von Ziemssen’s Cycl. 
Med. VII. 227 Mustard plasters, blisters, the actual cautery 
the moxa &c. to the epIgastrium,havesometimes given relief. 

Hence Moxibu'stion [irreg. after Combustion ; 
cf. F, moxibustion (LUtre 1885), cauterization by 


means of a moxa (Dnnglison 1833-55); ||Hoxo- 
oau'ais [mod.L., f. Gr. tcavais burning] = prec. 
Soc. Lex. 1S91). 

tSEoy, Obs. Also 6 moye. [Assumed 
sing, form of Moysk, taken as pi.] Only in apple 
may = Appi.e-M 08 E._ 

ci^go Form ofCury in Warner Atitig. Culhi. {iggo) 42 
Appulmoy. \^f^\Gd.Jiusivi/e's Handmaid to Kitehin ^•2,0% 
To make an Apple Moye. 2802 J. Wilson MS. Let. to J. 
Boneher 17 Apr., Apple moy, or Apple de moy, the Pulp of 
boiled Apples sweetened and put by ready for Use. 

+ Moy, sbfi Sc. Obs. [app. a. K. miiui (OF. 
mui) ‘ bushel ’ :—L. modium (-/«). Cf. filuiD.] 
A measure used for salt; ?a bushel. 

153s Aberdeen Reff. XVI. ^3 (Jam.) Twenty twa moys of 
gryt salt. 1538 Ane moy of salt. 

[Moy, sb.^ An imaginary name of a coin, 
evolved by ‘ Ancient Pistol ' from a misunderstand- 
ing of the Fr. moy (me) in his prisoner’s speech. 

It seems unnecessary to suppose that there is an allusion 
to any genuine name of a coin. Moiooui^ if (be word existed 
so early, may have lurnishcil Shaks. with the' suggestion; 
but our oldest instance is of the i8th c. That the Pg. moeda 
wa.s familiar to Shaks. i.s unlikely. Still less plausible is 
Douce's suggestion, that the word is the P. muld (Movji^.S), 
XS9P Shaks. lUn. iv. iv. ^25 French. O premies inhere- 
cordio aye pitez de moy. Pist. Moy shall not serue, I will 
hauefortieMoyes....P>'rH<r//. O perdonnemoy. Pist. Say’st 
thou me so ? is that a Tonne of Moyes ?} 

Moy (luoi), a. Sc. and north. Mild, gentle ; 
demure. Also, affected in manners, prim. 

14 . . PI 0X0 Gd. Wife taught Dau. 20 Suet and liamly, sem- 
pill and coy, Viih fair nocht mak our moy. 2500-20 

Dunbar Poems xliii. xi Rlcht myld and moy. 2722 Kelly 
Scot. Prov. 32 A kit butt, and bit bend, make a moy Maiden 
at the board end. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss. ^ Moy^ de- 
mure, cIo.se or unsocial. 

Hence MoyTy adv.^ gently, demurely. 

2529 Lyndesay Coiitpl. 333 Gcue thay can. .mollet inoybe 
on ane Mule. <1x585 Montgomerie Cherric « 3 * Stag iii 
So moylie and coylie He luklt like ane sant. 

t| Moya (mJ*ya). Gcol. [?S. American Sp,] A 
name for volcanic mud. 

2830 Lyell Priitc. Geot. 1 . 410 Streams of water and fetid 
mud, called ‘moya*, poured out, overflowing and wasting 
everything. 2884 Leisure Hour Apr. 246/2 A substance 
called moya, composed of augite, carbon, and infusoria. 

Moyan(n(e, variant forms of Moyen. 
tMoyce, Bed. Obs, Also 6 moseye, tnoyse. 
[? Corrupt var. of Morse sb.i (Cf. moose in quot. 
1489-90 s.v.)] ? « Mouse 
(TXSSO Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 312 Moyse.^ 
A riche Moseye of goulde with ruby in the midde.st. Another 
with the image of our Ladye...T\vo ould Mo^se^, 2889 J. 
Raise Hist. Hemingborough 77 Gisburgh’s will is dated. . 

1479... He gave to the minster a green cope of tissue with 
an eagle standing upon a book on the moyce. 

Moyd, obs. f. Mood sb^ Moye : see Mot' sb.^ 
Moyen (moi'cn), sbX After 15th c, only Sc. 
Forms : 5 moene, 5-6 moyane,-ene, inoyne, 5, 
7 moien, 5-9 moyan, 6 moyanne, myaue, pi. 
moyance, 7 raoyand^ 8 moyean, 5- moyen. 
[a. OF. ;«drV/r (mod.F, moyen)^ subst. use of vioicn 
\moyeti)^ later form of ineicn adj,, middle : see 
Mean aA Cf. Mean jA"] 
i"l. A middle condition orquality; j^Mean i, 
2484 Caxton Chivalry 86 Yf there were no venue by twene 
the ouer grele and ouer lylyl there shold be no moyen. 

+ 2 . Something interposed or intervening; 
Mean sb:^ 6 . Obs, 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 24 b/i Syth the pryncypal angellis 
ben nyghe to god, and ben without moyen enlumyned of god. 
i* 3 , A mediator. =• Me.vn sbA 9, 9 c, Obs. 

*455 Rolls of Parlt, V. 286/1 Request made unto you., 
to be moyen unto the Kynges Highnesse to ordeync and 
name a persone. 2458 Poston Lett. I, 421 To bee my good 
and tendre moyen . .unto (he Kinges goode grace, for tb'ex- 
cuse of my nown coroyng. 2483 Caxton Cold. Leg, 279 b/x 
Thenne late us praye unto this hooly Saynt Sayiit lohan 
baptist to be a moyen bytwenc god and us. 

+ 4 . A means, agency. « Mean 10. Obs. 

To make moyenlyl to take steps, use eflbrts. ToJind[the) 
moyeii[s : to find out a way, contrive. Cf. Mean sb.’ 10 d. 

X440 in Wars En^. in France II, 444 Youre partie 
aduerse and the saide due might not godely haue founden 
the inoyens and the weyes to haue communed to geder. 
rtX47o'i'iPTOFT Tulle on F'rieiuish.iCzxiow 1481) bj, That the 
.said feblenes.>e sholde the moyen to attain to that which 
(bey desire in friendship. 2502 in Lett. Rich, III <5- Hen. 
VII (Rolls) II. 112 We have made suche seoete inoynes as 
we can to knowe bowe the exchaunge of the said I. I^I. 
crowiies myght be made. 1573 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxi. 
X17 The moyane for till find. How that yai rmcht eschew 
ye quene. 1582 Hamilton Cath. Traictise 20 Thir i>orl of 
men not onlie be sic 'moyens drauis sindrie to thair faction, 
but also [etc.]. 

fb. Means, resources. =Me.vnjA2i 2. Also//. 

■ 2580 Reg. Privv Council Scot. 111 . 316 Personis. .that hes 
the moyen to leif on thair awin. 1591 Abp, Adamson Re- 
cant. (1598) Bjb, I..be2>eekis zou to make iniercessionne. . 
to the King, that 1 may half sum moyance to liue. 1593 
Aberdeen Reg. (1848) 11 . 84 To have sufficient rent of thair 
awin, or some honest moyen, Industrie, craft or occupalioun, 
to leive on. x6oo Hume Admonit, in Wodrow SoC. Misc, 
1*844) 587 Thei who have best moyen to remane, perhappis 
werie first. 1627 J. Chamberlain in Crt. Times fas. I 
; (1848) II. 7 The greatest part of the prime Scots.. make no 
; great haste homeward, which perhaps maybe. for want of 
1 iit^eiis. as they call it, to carry them along. 

I 0. Mediation, iniercession ; exercise of influence 


to bring about something, instigation; influence 
used on behalf of another, interest, t Moytn of 
(or at) court : court influence.' 71? make vioyeniy^ 
to intercede, make interest,' negotiate {ijoith\ make 
overtures. « Mean sbl^ 13 a. 

i^UPaston Lett. I. 309 And that ye lyke seke a moyen 
of such frendys as ye can best avyse and may vetrayly trust 
iippon to gyde thys mater. 15.. in Cochran-Palrick V?rr. 
Coinage Scott, (1876) I. 98 Ane Ingll'>chmane..vpon fair 
promisis be moyen of cowrte was appointed maistcr Coin* 
yeour. z$Zx Aberdeen Reg.{iZ^Z) II. 42 Thair be moyanne 
of court, sinister and wrang^ informaiioun, hes purchest ane 
gift and preuilegc of our said Souerane Lord. 2583 Leg.Bp, 
St. Androis 8co With Monsier then he moyen maid. rx6io 
Sir J. Melvii. Mem. (1735) 347 The Master of Gray had 
made moyen for ilr. Archibald. 2636 Ruthckford Lett, 
(2862) I. lix. 160 We are using our’weak moyen and credit 
for you up at our own court. 1649 Bp. GirriiKV Mem.ii-jo2) 
14 King CliarIes..preferr'dMenby IMoyen at Court. <1x652 
Ca’loekwood Hist. Kirk (1678) 243 By moyen he (BblhwellJ 
got presence of the King in the garden. 1706 A. Shields 
Ch. Comiiiuiu (1747) 62 The Priesthood was acquired and 
kept by Moyen. 1717 IVodrow Corr, (1843) II. 221, 1 heat 
he has been at London making moyen and friends to be 
made Principal of the Old Town College. 1722 Kelly 
Prov. 24^ Moyen does mickle but Money does more. 2777 
J. Love in Mem. (2857) h 330 Little improving of the moyen 
which I liavc through Christ in heaven. <:28zo G. Beattie 
fo/tn o' Aritha (2826) 17 When Charlie Stuart, the vile Pre* 
tender. Made moyen to be our Faith’s Defender. 1872 W, 
Alexander Johnny Gibb xkv\x. (1873)218 His purpose being, 
as his father phrased it, ‘ to lay moyen for a placie come time', 
b; pi. in the same sense, 

2471 Arriv. Edw. IV (Camden) 9 Dayly came cerlayne 
personns on the sayd Erlls hehalve to the Kince, and made 
great moyness, and de^i^ed him to treat withe hym. a 2578 
Lindesay (Pitscoltie) Chron. Sect. (S.T.S.) I.t6s Thinkand 
na thing better nor they wald mak thair moyenis witht him: 
2873 Leg. Northf Gitidiitan d Ingiisinill 30, I mith bac 
moyens laid to win wi' you. 

1 6. lustrumenlality. Chiefly in phrases By or 
through {the) moyen of\ (rz) by the instrumentality 
of (a person or thing); {b) in coasequence of, by 
reason of, owing to. By this or that moyen, by 
means of this or that; in this or that \vdyy thus. 
Cf. Mean 14. Obs. 

14.. Lett. Marg, Anjou <$• Bp. Beckington{fZzxdi.td) 160 
The socour and trust of cure moene that she putteth in us. 
2456 Sir G. Have Laxy Arms (S.T.S.)^268 Thewunes.,, be 
the moyen of the quhilkis ilk ane..(hinkis to prove his en- 
! lencioun, <2x578 LiNDESAV(Pu5coltie)C//w«.Aru/.(S.T.S.) 

[ 1 . X08 Be quhat moyane sail 1 red me of this mischeu. 

a 2652 Caldeiuvood Hist. Kirk (1843) 298 Bymy moyen 

I inuche innocent blood hath beene spilt. 2703 D. william* 

I .SON Serin, bef, CeiuAsscmb. 58 Connived at by the Moyen 
I of the.. Noble Lord. 

I t b. pi. with sing, sense. Obs. 
j a 2578 Lisdesay (Pitscoltie) Chron, Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 384 
! Convenit ane consall be hU moyance of the maUt pairt of 
‘ the nobiliiie at Edinburgh. Ibtd.-yyt Quhiiher the castell 
was so strong or the gouneris corrupit be the Earle of Angus 
moyans, 1 can nocht tell. 

t Moyen, sbi^ Obs. Forms : 6 mayan, 
moyan(e, niyan(d, inyone, 6-9 moyen, 7 
moyenno, 9 Hist, moienne, [a. . jnoyemUi 

subst. use of moyenne fern, of moyen adj., middle 
(-sized): see Moyen a.] A kind, of canupn; = 
cuiverin moyen (see Moyen a. c.). 

2509 in Tytler Hist, Scot. (1864) 11 . 279 note. Three hun- 
dred small artillery, under the names of myand, culverjns, 
and doubIe*dogs. 1569, AVjf. Privy Council Scot. II. 25 
That thair be ane moyen and ane falconer convoyit 
Dunbartane. 2577 655 Twa myonis. z-jm Encycl.brit. 
(ed. 3) VIII. 294/2 Moyens, which carried a ball of 10 or 12 
ounces. x8oa C. James il/zViV. D/r/., J/<?/V««r, hr. Apiece 
of ordnance, which is now called a four pounder, and whicn 
is ten feet long, was formerly so called. ' 

i* Moyeu, a. Obs. [a. F. moyen middle ; see 
Mean «.-] Middle. ■ , . . 

2482 Ca.xton Myrr. 11. iiL 68 Thise two flodes [TigrL and 
Euphrates) trauerse many gieie conirees so longe tyl they 
mete in the .see moyen. 1550 J. Coke Eng. -V /*>*. Hetaids 
§ 26 (2877) 63 As well of lyme past, moyene as picsenL 

b. Of middle rank. (In quot. 1483 absol. with 
plural ending). 

2482 Caxton Codefroy xxvi. 59 Here ye maye here how so 
moche peple was loste by the folye of the moyen pcpie. 1403 
— Gold, Leg. 308/2 AUe spiritesbeu sent forus. Thesuper jjors 
ben sente to the moyens, the moyens {printed inoyesij ben 
sente to the lowest. 1485 — Chas. Ct, 82 .'\iid in tb)S 
bataylle was alayn. .many other of ihe moyen people. 

c. Of middle size. 

1523 Acc. Ld. Treas.Scot. (1902) IV. 510 For xxvj charge* 
ouris to the culvering .moyaine. Ibid. 517 Item, the first 
culvering molyane, drawin with viij oxin. 15x5 Ibid- 11903) 
V. 27 Chargit with twa culvering inyance. 

Moyen (moi*en), V. Sc. [f. Moyen sb)-, or a. 
F. moyenner. of equivalent formation.] 

1 . trans. To accomplish by the use of means , 
‘ to manage or bring about * (K.D.D.). 

1589 R. Bruce Sacraiit.xx. (1590) H 3 b, This con- 

junction is moyaned, be twa speciall moyans. 

t 2 . To compromise. Obs. 

! *598 J* Melvill Autobiog, ff Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 44 ^ 

The beat part thought it mclltest to tak lyme to mollcnc 
and moyen maters, 

t Moy*enant,/^*</^* Obs. Also 5 moiena(u)nt, 
moyenaunt, 6 moynant. [a. F. moycwiaitl, 
orig. pr. pple. of moyenner.x see Moyen v.] d/ 
means of. Moyenaiit thdt\ on condition that. 

2472 Arriv. Eaxv. IV (Camden) si Moyenaunt be fal>® 
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fnynyd fables and disclandars, that.. were wont to be sedu 
tiously sowne & blowne abowl. X47X Caxton RecuyeU 
(Sommer) I. ao6,_I geue the thy Jif and gyue the plain abso* 
lucion of all, moienant that neuer after thou replicque ne 
reherce this trespaas. 1483 — Gold. 4x7/ b/2, Thy fader 

the deuyl ouer whome 1 haue hope to haue vyciorye moye- 
naunt on hym the name of Jhesu cryst. a X500 in Three 
\ltkCcnt, Chrotu (Camden) 81 At the whiche daye, moy. 
nant the grace of Alrayghty Jesu,the saide towne and castell 
\vere delivered unto the saide good Kynge Edward. 

Moyenau, moyeneaw, var. ff. Moineau. 
+Moyener. Sc. Ois. In 6-7 moyaa(u)er. 
£f. Moyen V. + -ER I,] A roedintor, a ‘ go-between *. 

1589 R. Bruce (1590) H j, Quhilk ar tlie 

moyaners of this conjunction, vpon the part of God ,* and 
quhilk are the moyane« vpon the part of man ? 1609 Hu.me 
Admonit. in H^odnr.v Soc. {X894) 570 Yow hold.. that 
Bishops should be, .moyanners and mediaioris between the 
Kirk and the Prince. 

tMoyening',/;?/. Ods. Jn 6 moieniBg, [f. 

Moyen V. 4 - -iNG = Moyenant. 

? c 15*0 R. CopLANo Pr‘ol. io Helyas in Thoms Prose Rom. 
(1828) m. 2, / Robert Copland have me applied moiening 
the helpe of god to reduce., it into our..english tonge. 

'tMoyenless, «. Obs. [f. Moyen + -less.] 
Having no means or resources. 

*587 Hume Ep. G. Montcrie/'ioi Simple sauls, unskilfull, 
moyenles. 

Moyenne, variant of Moyen sh?- 
Moyhair, Moyitie, obs. ff. Mohair, Moiety. 
Moyl(e: see Moil sbs. and sr., Mule sbs. 
"SSjy^X^^, Mining. Also moil. [? f. the surname 
-Moyk.^ . (See quots.) 

5874 J. H. CoLtJ.vs Metal MUihig 64 The larger kinds of 
wedges known in Cornwall as * moyles ’ are used more 
especially in quarry w'ork. 1881 Raymond Gloss., 

Moil or Moyle (Cornw.). A drill pointed like a gad. 

Moylere, Moylet, obs. ff. Molieb, Mclet. 
iBIoyleteer, obs. form of Muleteer. 
lioylie, variant of Mojley dial. 

Moyn, obs. form of Moan. 

Moynant, variant of Moyenant Ohs. 

Mdynd, moyne, obs. forms of Mine sb. 

' \^z hrjcnt. R. \V‘ardr, {xZi^ 63 Item, ane ullur peice of 
gold of the moynd unmoUin. a 1548 Hall Citron,, Hen, VJt 
113 .So thei cast trenches and made moyne.s. 

3M[oyne, variant of Moyen. 

, 3 VEoynel(l, -iele, obs. forms of Montal sb.'^ 
!iy[oyn5eoun, obs. Sc. form of Minion, 
Moyodore, obs, form of Moidore. 

SCoyre, obs. f. Mire, Moire; var. Mubec. Obs, 
ItSCoysaicall, obs. form of Mosaical 
*Mffoyse. Ohs, Also 5111073; and see Moy 
[The last element in apple-moyse, Apple*hose, used 
as. a word by itself.] (See quoi. i( 3 n.) Cf. also 
Moose-. 

[c 1430 Tujo CooJicry'iks. 113 (Laud MS. 553) Apple moys, 
*597 lik.‘ CffokerU Fvb, To make ati apple moyse.J iSix 
Florio..^ . . Alsoa moy.se, pr phroi>e made of egges, milke, 

butter and spice and so fride in a pan. 
liroyse, obs. var. Mois, Moyce, Muse v. 
Moysia, Moyso(u)n,: see Moisten, Moison. 
Moyster, obs. form of Moisture, Mustek sb, 
M[oyte(e, -ie, obs. forms of Moiety, 
SHozambique (m^«zjEmbf*k). [The name of 
a Poituguese territory on the Kast coast of Africa.] 
A name given to various kinds of dress material. 

187s Knight Diet. Mcch., Mozajnbioue (Fabric), an open 
dress-goods having a chain in which the cotton threads are 
associated in pairs, and the woolen filling is soft and fleecy. 
x8o6 Godey's Mag, Apr. 436/1 A new material of mohair and 
silk is known .'is Mozambique. 

3 Lozaa» obs. Sc. form of Mizen. 
lKCoza>373»l> (m^ 23 e*xab). Hisi. Also Mozarabe, 
Muzarab. [a. Sp. Mozdrabe (med.L. Mosarabes 
pi., and with etymologizing perversion Mixtarabes'), 
corrupt form of Arab, mnsta^rib, * would-be Arab 
active pple. of a verb of the loth (desidem- 
tive) conjugation f. ^arab Arab.] In Spain under 
Moorish rule; One of those Christians who, on 
condition of owning allegiance to the Moorish king, 
and conforjuing to certain Moorish customs, were 
allowed the exercise of their own religion. 

xjSd Gibbon Decl. ^ F. li. V. 387 The name of Mozarahes 
(adoptive Arabs) was applied to their civil or religious con- 
formity. li^o Penny Cyct. XVI. 25/‘2 Muzaral,{.e.a.Chils‘ 
t-ian living under the sway of the Arabs. 

■ lUIOzarabic (mozce*rabilv),a. Also mos-, mus-, 
mtizarabio, [f. Mozakab -1- -ic.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the hlozarabs. 

MozixraSt'c liturgy {rite, use, a^ce, etc.) : the ancient rltua} 
of the Spanish Church, so called prob. as having been re- 
tained by the Mozarabs after it was disused by other Spanish 
Christians. A modified form of tt is still used in some few 
chapels in Spain. 

1708 tr. DuphCs Eccl. Hist. i6f/t C. 11 . in. 251 Then he 
mentioned the ;Mu«arabic Use, according to which Mass was 
still celebrated every Sunday. 1791 J. Townsend Joum. 
Spain (1792) 1 . 31 1 In one of the chapels, where they use only 
the Mozarabic 'Missal. X863J. M. Neale Ess. Liturgiolcgy 
125 The Mozarabic Liturgy. Ibid. 126 The Mozarabic Office. 
Ibid. 134 Three Priests of Mozarabic churches, ibid. 135 
The present state of the Mozarabic Rile, /bid., The ques- 
tion of .mixed marriages between Roman and Mozarabic 
Christians- 


31 lIozarteEll (mozaulian), a. Also -ian. [f. the 
name of the musician W, A. Mozart (1756-91) 
+ -EAN.] Characteristic of the music of Mozart. 
184s E. Holmes i 1 /osar/ 272 The combination of playful- 
ness and grace .. imparts to ‘Figaro*. .a more decided 
Mozartean character than any other of his works, i88t 
A thetu'euin 19 Feb. 273/1 TTie composer welds his themes 
together with absolute Mozartlan ease and grace. 

So MozaTt^sh ■ somewhat resembling the 
music of Mozart; Moza'xtism, partisanship of 
Mozart as against other composers. 

1825 Lamo Lett. fi868) II. 132 My sister’s cold is as 
obstinate as an old Handelian, whom a modern amateur is 
trying to convert to Mozort-hm. j&fs E. Holmes Mozart 
3 18. Why my productions take from my hand that particular 
form and style that makes them hlozarlish . . is probably 
owing to [etc.]. 

Moze (raouzl, w. In 6 moiae, 7 mose. [Perh. a 
derivative of Moss sb^ (in the sense of * nap ' ; cf. 
Mossri.l^).] irans. To gig (cloth) ; to subject to 
the operation of a gig-mill. Hence Mo'zing vbl. sb. 

*503-6 Corporation Minutes York IX. 32 (MS.) To crop 
and moise every suche clothe. 1633 Proclam, in Rymer 
foedera XIX. 446/1 Whereas, .the use of GIgniills i.s for- 
bidden . . yet of late time the same Mills are used under the 
name of mosing Milh. Ibid., All mosing Mills shall be 
taken down before Midsomer next. 1842 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 
7) XXI. 934/2 After being sheared, it is subject to the gig- 
mill in one direction only, which is called tnozing. 1875 
Knight Did. Mech., Mozing, gigging of cloth. 

Mozel(l, Mozki, obs, ff. Muzzle, Mosque. 
Mozy, variant of Most a. dial.^ mossy. 
Mozzetta, mozetta (muze*ta, || mptsgtta). 
Eccl, Also d mozet, 9//. mozzette. \\i.mozzeiia, 
dim. of mozzax see Amice-.] (See quot. 1SS5.) 

*774 T. West Antig. Furness 51 Their choir dress was a 
white or grey Cassock, -.over that a mozet, or hood. 1849 
Rock Ch, 0/ Fathers II. 417 The old hood was close all 
round, whereas fhe mozetta is cut in front. x866 P. G. 
Lee Direct. Angl. {ed. 3) 356 Mozetta, a cape with a small 
hood worn by canons and others in the Latin Communion. 
1885 Catholic Diet. (ed. 3) 654 Mozetta, ..a short vestment, 
quite open in front,which can, however, be buttoned over the 
breast, covering the sbouldersnnd witballttle hood behind. 
It is worn by the Pope, by cardinals, bishops abbots, and 
oiher.s who do so by custom or Papal privilege. Ibid., The 
Pope wears five different mozzette. 

MC. P, The usual abbreviation for ‘ Member of 
Parliament’. Often treated {colloq. or in informal 
writing) as a word, with the pronunciation (em pf) ; 
the piuraf is written M.P.'s, sometimes iV. P.s. 

1809 Bvro.v Bards <f* Rev, 273 All hail, M.P. ! from 
whose infernal brain Thin-sheeted phantoms glide. x868 
Holmc Lee B. Godfrey xxvhi, M.P. to their name is a 
h.and.some advertisement. 2870 Disraeli Lothair viii, There 
were no less than four M.P.S, one of whom wa.s even in office. 
x8S6 KirUNC Departm. Ditties, etc. (1888) 53 ‘Skittles i* 
says Pagett, M.P, 1889 E. Parry Gay Umbrella lij, I shall 
represent the City And be known as the gay M.P, 

Hence M.P, -ship, the office of an M.P. 

2832 Mis.s hliTFORD Yillage%er. x, 83 The son’s M.P.-shIp 
had probably tended to make his mamma epistolary*. z886 
TorrER My Life as Author 67 As to M.P. ship 1 may have 
bad other chances. 

IVIr. [Orig. an abbreviation of Master,] 
fl. In the 16th and 17th c, used for Master in 
any of the applications of the word. Obs. 

1538 Cromwell in MerriraanZ.^'«^Zc/4(i902)n. 139 IMy 
Lordes Letleres Syngnyfing to ray Mr. he hath apoyncied 
the Abbot of Kenelworth for his yerlie pencion c. li. 2575 
Gaifuti. Gurlon (tit le-p.) Made by Mr. S. hi r. of. Art. 2597 zst 
Pt. Return fr.Parnass. iv.i. 1324 But tell mee, art thou put 
away nowe for whippingc thy yonge M'? 2617 Court-bk. 

Merck.’Taylor^ Comp. VI. 633 in WebstePs IVks. (Rtldg.) 
p, ix. note, John Webster made free by Henry Clinckard his 
hir, 1631 W, Foster Hoplocrismaspongus 2 , 1 am a M 4 of 
ArLs in both Vniversiiies, 2657 Austen Fruit Trees 1. 133 
Bare the Roots and cut off a Mr Root or two from the 
Tree. 1669 Sturmv Mariner's Mag. v. xH, 71 All Mr 
Gunners should be able to draw. 2^4 R- Godfrey /nj. ^ 
Ab. Physic 141, I refused the Title of Mr. of Arts. 

2 . As a prefixed title. Now pronounced (mi’stai), 
or with entire absence of stress (mistai, m’stsj). The 
want of a plural form is supplied by Messrs.t 
Messieurs 2. 

Until the latter half of the 17th c. the title was often 
written in the full form master', but there is reason for be- 
lieving that from the i6lhc. It was, at lea^t in rapid or care- 
less speech, treated proclilically, with consequent alteration 
of the vowel of the first syllable. (See Mister i, quot. 
iS^i.) Eventually the word came to have the weakened 
pronunciation whenever it was used as a prefixed title, and 
It became cu-^tomary to employ the abbreviated spelling 
always for this use, and for this only. Hence at the begin- 
ning of the i8th c. master onA Mr. were^already regarded 
as distinct words. Cf. Mister sby, which is merely an occa- 
sional (chiefly jocular) rendering of the pronunciation of the 
>vord of which ‘Mr.* is the accepted spelling. _ 

The early history of the application of Mr, is identical with 
that of the use of its fuller form ; see AIaster sb, at. From 
the i7lh c. it has been the customary ceremonious prefix to 
the name of any man below the rank of knight and above 
some humble but undefined level of social status, except 
where usage requires the substitution of some honorific title, 
such, for instance, as those denoting militarj' and naval rank. 
As with other titles of courtesy, the inferior limit for its ap- 
plication has been continually lowered ; at the present day 
any man however low in station would be styled ‘Mr.’ on 
cermin occasions, e. g. in the address of a letter. Modem 
custom forbids the use of the prefix when Exguireis appended 
to the name, and ic is now omitted after ‘The Hon.* .Tod 
‘ The Rev. * ^though some still write ‘ the Rev. Mr. A.’ whsn 


the Christian name happens to be unknown) ; but in other 
than ceiemonious use ‘ Mr.’ is substituted for these titles. 

The use of Mr. before a prefixed title of office is nearly 
obsolete. The Judgesof the Supreme Court are still styled 
‘ Mr. J ustice A, ' ; the designations ‘ Mr. Baron A. ‘ Mr. 
Serjeant B. belonged to dignities now abolished. In 
municipal use we still occasionally read of ‘Air. Alderman 
A. * Mr. Deputy B.', * Mr. Councillor C. 

Before an official title w/ followed bj'-the name, the prefix 
is still common, as in *hlr. Chairman ‘ Mr. Editor ', 
‘Jlr. President*, ‘Mr, Mayor*. The^e are now used only 
vocalivcly; ‘Mr. Speaker' is used also in the 3rd person. 

1447-8 Shillingfokd Lett. tCamden) 89 Maister John 
Waryn M^^ William Filham. 02524 More in Ellis 
Ser. II. I. 294 All the lettresof AIL Secretary sent unio yonr 
Grace, 2553 Respubllca i, lii. 61 (Brandi) Kowe, AI*" inso- 
lence, to your ghostelye purpose. 2557 in Shropsh, Parish 
Documents (1903)58 Item Re'd of Air. Vicar for olde shingle 
vi'J. 2597 tst Pt. Return fr.Parnass. iv. i. 1211 Let mee 
heare Mr. Shakspear's veyne. 2600 Shaks. A. Y. L. iii. iii. 
74 Good euen good Air what ye cal’t. 1662 Tryat Sir H. 
Vane 84 He further told Mr. Sheriff, he was ready : but the 
Sheriff said, he was not. x68o Ld. Russell in Pari. Delates 
I Mr, Speaker, Sir,seeiDg by Cods Providence fete.), 2706 
Hearne Collect. 13 Mar, (O.H.S.) I. 203 Air. Poley, Esq'., 
Alember of Parliament. 2841 R. H. Dana Seantanls Man. 
254 Both the chief and second mates are always addressed 
by their surnames, with Mr. prefixed. 2844 Owen in Huntc' 
Halt Lect. (1846) 11 . x Air. President and Gentlemen. X865. 
Even, Standard 10 Mar., At the meeting to-day Mr. Vice 
Chancellor, the rev. the Master of St. Peter’s, presided. x886 
"XiscEEK Autobiog. 58 ‘What have I done, Air. Dean?..* 

I ‘ Why, sir, the porter stales that this is the fifth time you 
, have not come into college until past twelve o’clock.’ 

' b. jocularly, 

2655 Walton Angler x. fi66i) 276 If Mr. Pike be there, 

, then the little Fish will skip out of the water. 17S7 W. 
Thomfson R. N. Advoc. 45 With a handsome Salary for 
Air. Operator. 2895 J. G. Millais Breath fr. Veldt (1809) 
i6xThere. -stood Mr.andAIrs.PIgand the entire Pig family. 

c. Prefixed to a foreign name. Now rare, the 
usual practice being to employ Monsieur (ff,), 
Jlerr, Signor, or the like. 

In French Mr, is used (beside Mi) as an abbreviation of 
I^lonsieur. It may possibly be so intended in the Shaks. 
quot. below, where modern editors print Monsieur. 

260X Shaks. Alls Well v. ii. x Good Al' Lauetch glue my 
Lord Lafew this letter. 2746 Francis tr, Horace, Ep. 11. 1. 
158 note, Mr. Sanadon thinks [etc.]. 2778 Flf.tcher Lett. 
wks. 179s VII. 223 Mr.Tronchin the physician of the Duke 
of Orleans was sent for to attend Voltaire. 28x7 Colcridgc. 
Saiyraue's Lett, iii, W-— and myself accompanied Air. 
Klopstock to the house of his brother, the poet. 

Hence Mr. v.,irans. toaddressas^ Mr.’; Mr.-ship, 
the position of being styled *Mr,* 

X747 H.VIm.volz Let. to Mann s6 June, Archer and Rolle 
have only changed their Mr..ships for Lordships. x8so Smed- 
LEV Frank Fahieigh vi, I tell you what it is, Oaklands (we 
don't Mr. each other here),' you are a right good fellow. 
Mris,, obs. abbreviation of mistris, Mistress. 
mdrs. [Orig. an abbreviation of Mistress.] 
fi. In the 17th c. often written for Mistress in 
all uses. Obs, 

<2x6x2 Sir J. Harinctos Brief Viera (1653) 4 [Q. EUz. to 
Abp. Parker's wife] And you (saiih she), Aladam, 1 may not 
call you, and Mrs. 1 am a>hamed to call you, so ax I know 
not what to call you, but yet 1 do thank you. 16x5 Sir G. 
HELWYsin BucelcuchAfSS.(Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1 . 261 Aman 
of Mrs. Turner’s was sent. .to meet his Mrs, at Ware, 16^2 
B. Jonson Magn. Lady i. (1640) 29 [If he could] beget him 
a reputation, and marry an EmperoursDaughterforhis Mrs. 
1637 — Sad She/h, it. ii, I give ’hem yee ; As presents Airs. 
1677 W, HvBaARo iVarrative (1865) II. 158 Knowing enough 
beforeoftheirVillanySjhowwellsoeverherAIrs. . .might think 
of them. X679 THats of White, ij- Other fesuits 80 Pray Airs, 
what did lliat Minister say to you. .concerning Mr. Oates ? 

2 . As a prefixed title of courtesy. Now pro- 
nounced (mi’sis, mi’siz). 

In the latter half of the 17th c. there was a general ten- 
dency to confine the use of written abbreviations to words 
of inferior syntactical importance, such as prefixed titles. 
The form Mrs, for mistress therefore fell into disuse exc. 
when prefixed to a name ; and in this position the writing of 
the full form gradually became unusual. The contracled 
pronunciation, which in other applications of the word has 
never been more than a vulgarism (see Missis), became, for 
the prefixed title, first a permitted colloquial licence, and 
ultimately the only allowable pronunciation. When this 
stage was reached, Mrs. (with the contracted pronunciation) 
became a distinct word from mistress. As to the chronology 
of these changes evidence is wanting; but it may be noted 
that Walker 2828 says that mistress as a title of civility is 
pronounced nnssis, and that ‘ to pronounce the word as it is 
written would, in these cases, appear quaint and pedantick*. 

a. Prefixed to the surname of a manied woman 
(sometimes with her Christian name or that of her 
husband intervening). 

Originally distinctive of gentlewomen, the use of the prefix 
has gradually extended downwards; at the present time, 
every married woman who has no superior title is^ styled 
‘ Mrs, 'even though her husband is of so humble a position as 
not ordinarily to be referred to as‘AIr.’, In British use the 
insertion of a woman’s Christian name after Mrs. (as ‘ Airs. 
Mary Smith ’) is rare exc. in legal documents, cheques, or 
the like, the normal practice when distinction is needed being 
to insert the husband’s name (as ‘ Mrs. John Smith ’). In 
the U.S. both these modes ofdesignationareingcneraluse, 

2615 [see xk \byji Moder.Intell. No. 229. i Sept., Mrs. Car 
being a second wife of the said Mr. Car. 2745 H. WAtroLi: 

I^et. to Mann 21 Alay, Just as a woman is not called Mrs. 
till she is married. 1794 C Picot Female Jockey Club 54 
Vet Al" Bull is still tenacious of the honour of her master. 

28x9 Shelley Peter Bell 3rd vi. ix. 2 And who Is Mrs. Foy? 

1870 Miss Bridgman R, Lynne ll.m. 66 Mrs. This and 
Mrs. That, .approved of the— friends of their respective 
husbands. 
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fb. In the 17th and iSth c. prefixed to the name 
of an unmarried lady or girl ; equivalent to the 
mod. use of Miss si.^ Ois. 

. Late in the i8th c. the title (usiiallyi but not always, fol- 
lowed by the Christian name) was applied occasionally to 
elderly maiden ladies (as ‘ Mrs. Elizabeth Carter ‘ Mrs. Han- 
nah More ’) after this use had ceased to be general. 

c i 54S Howell Lett. (1635) I- v. 235 An iU-favoured quar- 
rell.. about Mrs. Baker, the Maid of honor. 1707 Hearne 
CnUcct. (O.H.S.) II. 17 -M". -Molly Levins. .Which M'*. Le- 
vins is a Beautifull young Brisk Lady of .about 16 or 17 
Years of Age. 1721 De Foe Ci)i. yack, etc. (1840) 343 Mrs. 
Veal was a maiden gentlewoman. 17S1 S.MOLLErr/^rr./'fr. 
i, His onlyslster Mrs. Grizzle, .was now in the thirtieth year 
of her maidenhood, Boswelv. Te/intoit an- 1781, Fhe 

company was. .hirs. Elizabeth Carter, Sir Joshua Keynolds 
[etc.]. Ibid., dirs. Carter said [etc.]. 

MS., abbreviation of MaVJJUSCript (L. manu 
scnpttwi). Formerly also MCS*, erron. MSSV 
The form MSS. is used for the pi* manuscripts\ by 
sotne Writers also (after the cuatom in mod. Latin) 
for manuscript adj. when agreeing with a plural sb. 

1670 Blount (ed. 3), M.S, stands for manuscrip- 
iiwiy a iManuscript. 1699 Bentlev PhaL^ Introd. 2a To 
shew that it was not taken out of some ancient MS. tbid. 
32 Though some of the MSS Copies of liu.sebiu.'* date It vi 
Years before. 1709 MS* [see Matter 19 d). 1716 Hearnc 
Collect (O.H.S.) V. 334 A little MSS*.containinir MSS. Ad- 
ditions to Guil. Neubr. 1780 C. Burney in Louisa Twining 
Recfcat. Stud, 11882) 82 A coachfull of the MSS. I had 
collected for my ‘ History*. 1798 Brit. Crit, XI. ixt.-A se- 
lection of all the most important readings from MSS. editions, 
and versions. 1883 A. Barratt's P/iys. Afeteutpiric Pref. 21 
He generally keptnis MSS. at his chambers in Lincoln's Inn. 

b. Treated jojularly as a word (em es). 
i8i8 Bvron Occas, Pieces, To Air. Murray ii» To thee.. 
The unfledged MS. authors come. x8ai — Vis. ytidgut. 
cii. He. .drew forth an ^IS. 

abbreviation of Mount siu^ 
tSflCuable, 06 s. Also 4 muuable. [a. 
OF. muabh L. mulabiUm : see Mutable a J 
Mutable, changeable, variable. 

c 1374 Chaucer Bocih. iv. Pr. vi. 104 (Camb. JIS.) Alle the 
progression of Dluable nature. -taketh his causes. .of the 
stablenes.se of the dyuine ihowghl. 1390 Gower Cou/. HI. 
295 Fortune hath evere be muable And mai no while stonde 
stable. 1481 Caxton Myrr, i. xiii. 42 Thus ben not the 
sciences muable but alleway ben estable and trewe. 
tMuance. Obs. Also4AV.mowenc0. [a.OF. 
mnance « Sp. mudanza, It. popular L. 

'*muttintia, f. mntant-em, pr. pp\e. of mularc to 
change.] Change, mutation. 

*37S -Barbour Bntce i, 134 God , . Reserwyt till his maieste 
For to knaw..Ofl‘alkyn tyme the moweiice. ^ 1480 Caxton 
Ovids Met. XIV. .xii, Lytil avaylled hym thUe changes S: 
muances. 

tMuant, a. Obs. In 5 muaunt. [a. OF. 
muant\’-AL. mhtant’em : see prec.] Changing. 

tax4saLYOG. Tufo AUrchants ni, My fulle isderkyd into 
wane, With wynd forwhirlyd as is a mvaunt fane. 
Muasia, obs. form of Muezzin, 
fMubWe-fubbles, j>/. slau^.Ois. Also 
6-7 mubla-fubiss, 7 mumble-. Depression of 
spirits, ‘blue deyils’. 

1589 Pappe «/. Hatchet in Lyly's Wks. (i5>o3) III, 410 He 
make him pull his powting croscloath ouer bis beetle browes 
for melanchoUe, and then my next books shall be Alartin in 
his mubble fubbles. 159a Lyly Aiidas v. ii, I^lelancholy is 
the creast of Courtiers armes, and now euerie base com- 
panion, beeing in his muble fublei;, .<;ayes he is melancholy. 

Acc.Christmas Prince ssinil/isc. Aniicj.AnglAxktx^ I, 
And when your brayne, feels any payne, With cares of state 
& troubles, We’ el come in kindnesse to put your highnesse 
Out of y*” mumble fubbles. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes ui. 
xi. 145 When shee was in the Mubble-fubles. 

Mubulle, Muc, variant forms of Moble, Mock. 
tiyCacage. Med. Obs. [a. med.L. mucagp 
{muedgin-')^ i, muetts \ see Mucus.] = Mucilage. 

1657 lOMLiNsoN RenatAs Disp. 194 If the I^fucage should 
bemore crass, then thequantityofroots. .mustbeaugmented, 
1 3 UCaca*giiiOUS, a. Obs. (f. med.L. 
see prec. and -ous.J = Mucilaginous. 

x6s7 Tomlinson Retiau's Disp. 133 E.xternal Unguents, 
muCagmous Salves, and Pultises. 1806 Abernethy Sur^. 
Obs. 11. 87 The soapy or mucaginous feel of bile, 
SEU’Oaito. Chem. [see-ATE.] Asaltofmucicacid, 
1838 T. Thomson C/«m. Org. Bodies 78 They found the 
mucatc of silver composed of Mucic acid [and] Oxide of silver. 

Mucche, Muechel, obs. ff. Mouch v.. Mickle. 
MuccUaginous, obs. form of Mucilaginous, 
Muccinigo, variant of Moccenigo. 
Muccomucoo, obs. form of Moco-iioco. 
Muccudum, variant of MoKa\jidam. 
Muceuleat, Muccus : see Moculent, Mucus. 
Muce, variant of Meuse. 
lUCucedin (miKs;-din). Chem. [f. 1 ^. mucedo 
(see Mucedinods) + -in.] A nitrogenous sub- 
stance, one of the constituents of gluten. 

1871 Watts tr. GiuelvAs Haudbk. Chem. X VI 1 1. 443 Wheat- 
mucedin... Properties. Mucedin, which is gummy when 
separated, forms, after drying in a vacuum, slightly coherent 
lumps (etc.). Ibid. 3 ,^^ Rye-mucedin.^ xZ-j^ EncycL Brit. 
X. 096 It [ff. gluten), .according to Ritthausen consists of 
Sluie>icasein.,,glutcitfibrin,gliadvt. - and mjieedin, 

nCucedinous (mi/zsf'dinas), a. Bot. [f. L. 
mtuedin-^ mucedo mucus (in mod.L. used for 
‘mould*, after L. much's to be mouldy) + -ous,] 
Having the character of mould ; resembling mould. 


1857 Berkeley Crypto^. Bot. § 224 A mucedinous ma.ss of 
threads or cells from which the plant grows. 1867 J. Hocc 
Alicrosc. ri. i. 332 Another more closely connected growth 
of mucedinous fungi, commonly called mushroom spawn. 

liuceron, obs. form ol Mousseuon. 

SCueb. (mvtj), a.y quasi'jA and adv. Forms: 
3-^ miiche, miohe, moche, 4-6 meche, mouche,' 
mych(e, 5-6 moch, mioh^ 5 mech, 6 mutcli» 
mitch, myteh, musho, 3- much. [Early ME. 
mnchCi moche^ mecJiSy michc^ shortened from 
mitchel. mochel, mechel^ michel : see Mickle. 

The shortening may have been suggested by the relation of 
tut to tlie longer form /M/f/(scc Lite and Little adjs.^advs,, 
and s6s,). The cause, however, may have been phonetic; 
another instance of the lo.<i3 of / after ch seems to exi.st in 
'tvench, X4th c. ivettche, app. from early ME. wcnchei.} 

A. adj. 

1. =s Great a., in various applications. 

'I'a. with reference to size, bulk, stature. Of 
persons, occas. : Adult, grown up. Obs. 

Surviving in certain names of English villages, as Much 
Burstead, Much Lcighcs (now Great Leighs), Much Wen- 
lock lin X7tU c. also More Wenlock). Cf. Ghe.at a. 6 e. 

CZ205 Lay. 28036 A 1 here muche halle rof mid birelionden 
heo to-droh. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 4467 A blounde 
s.Tte jiey by me styl And drogh fur|> a moche boke. 2362 
Langl. P. PL A. IX. 6t A Muche ^lon, me bouhie lyk to 
my-seluen. c 1400 LanfranPs Cirttrg. 323 In pis mancr h^u 
schalt bringe in he boon of a child-wel ynow. If it be a 
miche man, lete him ligge adoun strei^t. c 1450 Merlin 1. 
97 Antor, th.ac hadde this childc nonsshed tilt he was a 
moche man ofxvycre ofage, he hadde hym trewlynorisshed, 
so that he was faire and moche. 1460 Capcrave Chron. 
(Rolls) 132 This William mad Westminster Halle and 
whan he sei it flrst. he seide it was not half mcch inow. 
1500 Barclay Shyp 0/ Fotys (1874) I. 112 Whiche in a 
notner's iyc can spye a lytell mote And in hts ownc can nat 
fele nor espye A moche .styckc. 1573T0SSER Hush. (x878) 
38 A shcepe marke, a tar kettle, little or mitch, two pottles 
of tar to a pottle of pitch. 

f b. with reference to power, rank, importance, 
or eminence. Obs. 

c X205 Lav. 11537 Hcrcnc Maximian hu of much cunne. 
c t^s^Cliron. Eug. (Ritson)tt A muche mon com froniTroyc, 
y wis, Wes iclcped Bruyt Sylvius, a 1400 Pistill of Susan 
3x5 Bi h^ muche god, h^t most is of miht. a 2450 ^^Ivnc 
1268 Any mon myAe or luyic. 

t c. with reference to amount or degree. Ohs, 

c X2O0 Trim ColL Honu 203 t>c me ledeS from miche wowe 
to michele wele. *3. .Guy IVarzv. (A.) 164 A1 hni wonderd 
strongllche. For his feirhed was so miche. 1697 J. Blair 
in \V. S. Perry Hist. ColL Amer. Cot. Ch. I. 15 Those 
Gentlemen sold themselves so much bargains of the Kings 
tobacco that [etc.}. 

+ d. said of a numerical aggregate, proportion, 
etc. Much deal : a great part ; also advb. in great 
part, largely. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 14224 A-buten he blloxie muche [c 2275 moche) 
de! of londe. c 1275 Ibid. 3689 Jeo sal fare mid he® *nid 
mochere [e 1205 mochelere) ferde. 1297^ R Glouc. (Rolls) 
4920+32 He lay muchedel of he in wo Sc in sorwe. 
ibid, 7719 Monye heyemen of ^ lond in prison he huld 
strong, So muchedel engelond ho3te is lit to long. 14x3 
Pilgr. Soxvle (Caxton 148^) iv. .\xvi. 72 What so euer the 
body hath done, he hath hit done by tne, be it good or bad, 
and moch dele by thyn excitacion. 1509 Barclay ShyP of 
P'olys (1874) I. 76 Of other folys yet is- a moche nomDcr. 
XS3X Dial, on Laws Eng. it. xxv, 54 b, Moche parte of the 
lawc is in suche speche that fewe men haue knowlege of it. 
1566 Drant Horace, vi. Dvj, My many muche, my 
trains of meu. 2609 Bible (Douay) Exod. L 9 Behold the 
people of Israel Is much, and stronger than we. 

t e. qualifying the designation of a person with 
the sense ; Entitled to the designation in a high 
degree, Obs. 


c 1323 .y/t’c, Gy de IVarewyke 102 Nu 1 wolc nempne pe 
wicke h^wes, hat beh noht gode, ac muche shrewes. a 1400 
Hylton Seala Perf, (W, de W. 1494) ii. xvili, SothJy he 
were a moche foole, c 1400 Gamelyn 230 Whyl thou were 
a yong boy a moche schrewe thou were. 

+ f. const, fw, <7/ (some quality). Obs. 

X303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne \a\x Florens was nat so 
inoche yn Ior<^ Yn preyours he was euermore. c 1460 Ploy 
Sacram. 194 In emclea ys noon so moche of myght. 

2 , A great quantity or amount of, existing or 
present in great quantity. 

In as much, so much. Huts much, how tuuchy that much, 
this much, pie adj., like others of similar meaning, often 
loses its distinctive sense and expre^es merely relative quan- 
tity iwhether great or small). For Idiomatic uses of these 
collocations, see the first words. Too much : see Too. 

c X20S Lay. 136 Muche lond he him 3ef. a 1300 K. Horn 
I2XI tCamb. MS.) Wyn nelle ihc, Muche ne Tile, Bute of 
cuppe white, c 1380 Wyclif SeL IVhs. III. 305 For aqui- 
taunce [hei] taken moche cold, cxjps Hampolds Psalter 
Metr. Pref. 15 Mycb vertu ne may him wynne, c 1435 Torr. 
Portugal 1399 She toke the ryngis with moche care, 1458 
m Parker Dom, Archit. HI. 41 In labor & lavyng moch® 
money was lore. 1323 [Coverdale] Old God ff New (1534) 
Hivb, The tree hath miche worke to growe. 1333 — Dent. 
xxviii, 38 Thou shalt cary out moch sede in to felde, 
and shalt gather but litle in, x6ox Shaks. ful. C. i. ii- 
i77i I am glad that my weake words Haue strucke but 
thus much shew of fire from Brutus, xyio Swift yntl. to 
^ella 10 Oct., Mr. Harley.. presented me to the Attorney- 
General, Sir Simon Harcourt, with much compliment on all 
sides, etc. 183X Coleridge Tabled, i Aug., There is much 
and some devil In man. 1875 Jowutt Plato (ed. 2) L 
much truth in that remark of yours. 1903 Alls* 
ston Field May 17 Over as much space as possible. 

elupt. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. viii. An amour, which pro- 
“'^^httle good fortune, yet may be productive of much. 
Tb. Qualifying^^£>^/tf, etc.: A great number of. 
c 1203 Lay. 23204 Muche moncum [c 1273 moche folk] be 


)?er of'sloh. 1470-83 Malory / iW/i/m.i, 36 There uus 
moche peple slayne. 1538 London in Lett. Suiptxu 
Alonast. (Camden) 225 Thys ys a lowne of moch power 
people. 1606 Shaks. Ant. Cl. ii. vi. 7 Let vs know If 
’twill., carry back to Cicelie much tall youth Th.u else must 
perish lieere. x6xi Bible Rum. xx. 20 And Edom came 
out against him with much people. 

' fc. Much thing \ many a thing, many things. 

X390 Gower Conf. I. 49 So sclial I moche thing foryele. 
c 1450 Merlin 1. 17 'Phe luges seiden he ino.sle be counynce 
of inoche thynge yef he shulde saue his moder. ** 

t d. Used (where many would now be substi- 
tuted) with a plural sb. taken collectively. Obs. 

X56S Stai'LETOn ir. Bede's Hist. Ch. Eng. Dcd., I'hc same 
EmperowT after much disputations and conferences h.nd with 
the Arrians, . .commaunded [etc.], xsgx Sparry tr. Cattail's 
Gepmande 165 This figure . .sheweth that the scruanlesof the 
saide Lords shall get much friends. 1602 Shaks. Ham, i. 
i. 8 For this releefe much thankes. x66oGauoen Broxviiri^* 
238 All these died, .in the foresight and fear of much future 
miseries impending over us. 1664 Pepys Diary xi July, 
After dinner walked to my Lord’s, and there found him and 
much other guests at table at dinner. 17x9 D’Urfcv Pith 
Hi, 3x5 Much Pagan Pales, he made to tumble In Dust. 

e. P'orming with its sb. a kind of combination, 
with the abstract sense ‘ abundance of' (what the 
sb. denotes). 

x6op Bible (Douay) 2 Kings i. Comm., Elias was knowen 
by his much hayre. 1630 Winthror New Eng. (1825) 1. 377 
^Iy much .business hath made me too oft forget Mondays 
and Fridays. 1650 W. Brough Alanual (1659) 214 Keep 
me from the much evill of an Idle life ! 1872 Tennyson 
Last Tournament 724 Now mocking at the much ungainli- 
ness, .of hfark. x^i Kipling Light that Failed (1900) 39 
A pale yellow sun. .showed the much dirt of the place. 

f. ironically i where no would be used in serious 
language. Also in the derisive wish Much good 
may it do you (formerly in many corrupt forms ; 
see DlCli do it), 

XS42 Udall Erasm. APopJu 84 In the waye of mockage, 
blddyng muche good dooe it hym. , 1598 B. Josson Ev . 
Alan in Hum, tv. iv, Much wench, or much sonne 1 1600 
Shaks. A. Y. L. iv. lii, 2 Is it not past two a clock? And 
heere much Orlando, xfizz Mabbe \x. Aleman's Guzman 
d'Alf. 1. X09 So many Ryals (Gentlemen) and so many Mara- 
vedis miche yee God diene you, and you are hardly welcome. 
1630 R. Johnson's Kiugd. ff Commw. 87 So mich Cod dich 
you with yoursustenancelesse sauce. 1783 Isee Good C. 5a]. 
1843 Dickens Christmas Carol i, * Let me leave it [Christ- 
masl alone, then,* said Scrooge. * Much good may It do 
you. Much good it has ever done you !’ /IW. Much right 
he has Vo iuvexftxe wUh sue \ 


3. With agent-noim: that is much in the habit 
of performinf; the action, rare. [From the adv.] 
X71X Swift yrtil. io Stella sS Apr., 1 have bernd Ihem 
say.‘Mucli talkers. Htlle walkers *. 1833 Lamb ^/iisSer.ii. 
Pref. (1865) 236 Your long and much talkers hated him. 

B. absol. and quasi-j^. 

The word never completely assumes the character of a sb. ; 
lit sense 2 it admits of being qualified by advs, like vep’, 
rather. Unlike little, it never takes the indefinite article, 
fl. Used absol. in the sense ‘great’. Only m 
the phrases much and lite, much and little=^itsmi 
high and low; all (people) without exception. Obs. 

13. . SeuynSas:. (VV.) J137 He let of-sende moche and lite, 
Hise neyebours to visile. « 1375 Cw/Tor d/, 23154 (PairL) 
Wile je for-so}>al bat is suche sal be dampned litel & muche. 
0x386 Chaucer ProL^t^^ He ne lafie nat. .to visile aoe 
ferreste in his parisshe, muche and lite. 

2 . A great deal, a great quantity. Proverb Much 
will have more. 

X3 . . Aiinor Poems fr. Vernon ATS. xlix. 53 5if ^0“ 
nmchel, muche sine also; Jif haue nou^t, muche 
schalt ^lue. 0x330 Old Usages Winchester in Fug. Gilds^ 
(1870) 355 To he clerk a peny. 5if he sejleh meche by 
and aif he sulle)i lasse, vp.on h® quantile. «74So Knt.ae 
la Tour (1906) 74, I wylle not say moche nor ^ J. 
Shaks. Temp. ii. u 55 He misses not much, X613 W. Law- 
son Countiy Housexo. Card. {1626) s Much will haue more, 
and once poore, seldome or neuer rich. 17x0 7 atler No. 241 
P r He who drinks much is a Slave to him-self. x8x4 Uvron 
Lara i. xvii, In him inexplicably appear’d Much lobe lovea 
and hated, sought and fear’d. X849 Macaulay Hsst. Eng. 
ii. I, 169 He bestowed much; yet he neither 
pleasure nor acquired the fame of beneficence. ■ 

25 hlay 10 is due to the prejudices of well-meamng 

but uncultured people. 

b, followed by ^partitive. 
cisSoNYyclif Sel. Whs. HI. 43B Siche apostates maam 
meche of Cristis ordre. 1368 Grafton Chron. 11- 
French king, .lost muche of his people. 1653 tr. Com. tits • 
Francion xii. 29 There must be much of hlalice m nis ac- 
cusation. a 1761 CAyrsHOM Antiquarians 
..With much of thought, and pains, and care, round (etc.). 
18x7 Jas. Mill Brit. India HI. vu i. 10 That friendship- 
which Mr. Hastings claimed so much of merit for * 

ing. X87X B'refjhan Norm. Conq. (ed. 2) IV. xvii. 84 ihere 
was room for much of thoughtful consultation, 
e. with the (or other defining word). 

1568 Grafton II. 631 Therefore the French aucthors 
make of a litle, much, and yet their much (all things ctij- 
sydered) is in effect nothing at all. 1594 Carew 
Exam. Wits{x6i6) ii Our vnderstanding is not 
much which wee read in Httle time. 1646 H. P. 

6q How apt are they to boast the little they have don , 
whilst they utterly forget the much that is behindcT ^ 
Dryden Iliad i. 250 Nor grudge I thee, the much the o • 
cians give ; Nor murm’ring take the little I receive. 177 
Burke Corr. (1844) II. 247 If I, or mine, can contribute our 
mite, or our much,, .we shall not omit to serve wu. * ^ 
Eugenia de Acton Tale without Title HI. * 9 ®. 
endeavoured to say something of the much with whicn 
heart was filled. x866 G. Meredith Vittoria xx.\i, 
much which hangs on little was then set in motion. 
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6 .^ 'Bymticri\ by a great deal, f Formerly often ] 
(witbcomparativeorsuperIative,or/<7<7) =/;//rc/;adv. | 

CX450 Myrc (1902) 1517 A'bregge hys penaunce {jen by 
myche, 1536 Cromwell in Merriman Life ly Letl, 11^2) 1 1. 

16 Whiche his grace will ney ther by moche seke ne yet refuse 
if it be put unto him. 162a Gatakeu SAirituall ff^nic/i 
(ed. 2) 87 (Death] is neerer by much many times then we are 
aware of. 1628 Dicby Meiiit, (Camden) 46 Now my 
shippe outsayled all my fleete by much, a 1634 Randolph 
Loj/dtts-Gl. iv. i, She hath made this cheek By much 
too pale. X793 Mimtrel III. 185 The third, by much the 
least hardened, was struck with remorse. 

0. lu negative or interrogative context : Any 
great amount, anything important 

X87X G. ^fEKEDiTH Richmond It was comical and 
notlikely to lead tomuch. ^[od. I do not think the evidence 
amounts to very much. Does all this come to much ? No I 
H To think much of: see Tuinic v. To make 
much oJ\ see Make v. 18 d, 21, Op 20. 

g. Used predicatively. To be much', to be a 
great thing, an important point, matter, etc. To 
think {it) much (with inf,) ; to regard as impor- 
tant or onerous; to be ‘ shy of’ (doing something). 
Not to be much to look at: to be of insignificant 
or unattractive appearance. 

cizzsS/ce, Gy fie ll^arewyke 150 Sinful men pat Jrinkeh 
it were muche for hem To haue gret worldes honour. 1568 
Grafton CV/m/. II. 3or They thought it much if theycoulde 
bring the French King..insafetie toBurdeaux*. i6xoShaks. 
Tein^. ii#252 Thou..thinkst it much to tread >• 0o2e Of 
the salt deepe. x6x8 \V. Lawson Neiu Orchard (1623) 24 
For men not knowing. .this secret of needfull distance,., 
thinke much to pull vp any [trees], though they pine one 
another. 1622 Bacon Hen, VII, 234 It was also much, that 
one that was so great a Louer of Peace should bee so happy ! 
in Wane. xSSy Milton /*. L. x. 219 He. .thought not 
much to cloaih his Enemies. 1671 Tillotson Serm, i. 30 
It is much, if Men were from eternity, that they should not 
find out the way of Writing in_ all that long long duration 
which had past before th it Time. X700 Dryuen IVife 0/ 
Bath 78 The ladies.. thought it much a man should die far 
love, And with their mistress join’d in close debate. xS6t 
Dickens Gt. Expect, v, Vou are not much to look at 187s j 
Encycl, Brit. II. 252/1 All men allow their beards, whiskers, 
and moustaches full growth, though noce of these are much ; 
to speak of. ^ l 

h. Much of a • . . (colloq.) : in negative contextji , 

« ‘a great a ... of any noteworthy quality’, | 
'a ... in any great degree ^ j 

x843DiCKEKsCAr/r//N<uCAro/iii, What’s the consequence? | 
He don’t Jose much of a dinner. i88g J, IC Jerome Three \ 
jl/ea in Boat 114 You don’t look for mucli of a. voice in a ' 
comic song. Alod, He is not much of a scholar. 

1. ironically (cf, A 2 e above). 

htod. Much you know about the matter t 

3 . WitU modified sense, in absolute uses of the 
adj. as qualified by asj sOf tkus^ hoiOj thatf thiSf 
too: see those words and A 2 above. 

fb. Zfie or <x 7«Kr/; : a similar quantity. Obs, 
1544 Phabr Regim, Lv/e (xsdo) Bivb, Take lyiarge of 
Sylver, and Brymstone, of eche Tykemuche, and seethe them. 
lUd, Diij, Of echea lyke muche. r 2550 Llovo Treas. Health 
H iij, Take of Castoreum, of Pcllytory, of Pyonye rooies, of 
eche ly^ muche make pylles wyih Triakell. 

4 u Comb,, objective with pr. pples., as much-- 
containuig, ’devouring, ’■enduring, -suffering adjs. 

c x6ii Chapman Iliad x.xni. 631 The much^suffering man, 
X725 Pope Odysx. viii. 172 A. .much*enduring man. 1828 
PusEY Hist, Enq, 156 In his concise but deep and much- 
containing essay. 1873 Lo.ngp. IVayside Inn iii. Interlude 
iii. 32 Wood, To feed the much-devouring fire. 

C. adv. 

\, In a great degree ; to a great extent ; greatly, 
a. qualifying a verb or the whole predication. 

<2 1225 Leg, Kath, 229 Ne ne mei na ])ing wiSstonden his 
wille, l>ah he muche Mie. 1382 Wyclh» Luke vii. 47 Manye 
synnes ben for^ouun to hire, for sche hath loued myche. 
ax^^Cursor M. 10941 »Trin.J Jluche berfore ^ei mournyng 
were. 1526 Pilgr, Ferf. (W. de W. 1531) z Some in rellgyon 
be ryght holy & moche exercysed in goostly conuersacyon. 
1573 Barbt Alv. M. 496 Saie that 1 am here much against 
my will. 1663 Bhaks. Meas./or M. iv. jji. 9 Ginger was not 
much in request, for the olde Women were all dead. 1662 
J, Davies tr. Olearitts' Voy. Ambass. 432 The Ambassadors 
..made him some other Presents, which. .made him very 
much our friend. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. vii, For my part, I 
don’t much like it, 1785 Cowper Let. to iVeivton 27 Aug., 
The publfsher of it is neither much a friend to the cause of 
religion nor to the author’s memory, X854 H. Miller iVy5:, 
Schnu iL (rSgq) 37, 1 wvts much a favourite with Uncle 
James. 1863 Baldwin Afr. Hunthtg viii. 350 He 

complained much of his poverty. 1891 E. Peacock N. Bren- 
don 1. 208 *Thank you very much, ’she said. 190a Eliz, L. 
Banks Nexvs^aper Girt 211 I’m much obliged to you. 

b, qualifying’ comparatives or words imjolying 
comparison ; occasionally with the intervention of 
ike (pron.) before a comparative. 

In the 17th C.J when d or an preceded the comparative, 
lunch was sometimes interposed instead of being placed first 
(Strictly, this construction belong rather to ra.) 

c 1275 Lay. 320Z He moche pe wodlokere wilnede 
mayde. Ibid. 99H Wei riche was Aruiragus and moche 
richere was M.Turus. CX380 WyclifAc/. IFAs. III. 334 And 
5if it fare bus wi]> hicre pen^naunceris ,it is moche pe werse 
on alle ordris. c 1450 Merlin 4 He dought that yef he didc 
hym greiter damage, that he woldc be moche wroLher. 1505 
in Mem. Hen. VII i Rolls) 231 Much the less we could come 
by the very knowledge of that cause for that the queen 
weared black kerchowes. 1590 Spenser F. Q. nj- 33 
Troy, thou art now nought but an idle name, ..Though 
whilome far much greater then thy fame. 1654-68 Earl 
Orrery Parthen. (1676) 370 She manifested by the esteem 
shir plac’d upon the performance, how much a higher one 


she had for him for whom ’twas performed. 1668-9 T^Iarvcll 
Corr, Wks. (Grosart) II. 267 It will be some e.\pense, but 
much otherwise husbanded then formerly. 167. Prideaux 
(C amdeni 64 The translation of iEmilius Porta is much 
the best, a 1674 Clarendon Snrv. LevultIl.{^6^&\ 255 Euri» 
pides..i.smucli a graver writer. x688 Collier Scv. Disc.x\\. 
U725) 385 A grateful. . Receiver is much a greater Man than 
such a pretended Benefactor, ijtx in xoth Rep. Hist. MBS. 
Comm. App. v. yo The much major part of the souldiery. 
X7XX-X2 Swift, jrnl. to Stella. 23 Feb., The Secretary is 
much the greatest commoner in England. X766 Goldsm. 
Vic. IV. xviii. Our modern dialect is much more natural. 
1838 Moore Otem, (1856) VII. 218 Nothing much different 
to add in the subject. Encycl. Brit, IL 707/1 Much 
the largest river of the peninsula is the Halys. 

c. qualifying positive or uncompared adjs. and 
advs. ; = Very. Obs, exc. with like (now only as 
quasi-prep.). 

c 1449 Pecocke Repr, i. x. 53 Y wolde not make me miche 
bisi forio seie ther a3ens. c 1483 Caxton Dialogues 32 
Yet is he moche dangerous, 1490 — Eneydos x, 40 Dydo 
tqke grete playsir in his conuersacj'on and deuysed wyth 
him moche gladely, 1539 Cromwell in Merriman Life 4- 
Lett. 1x902; il. 2x4 She confesseth In substance, the moche 
like wordes to have ben told her. 1550 Cranmer Defence 
65 b, And contra Adamantiiim he writeth much like, say- 
ing [etc.], isst Robinson tr. store's Uiop, Ep. P. Giles 
(1895) II Beynge muche lyke vneourteis, vnthankefull, and 
chourlishe guestes.^ 1612 Bacon Ess.^Parents <5- Child. lArb.) 
276/1 In nature it is much a like matter. 1650 Earl Monm. 
ir. Senault's Man bee. Guilty 212 Health so dearly bought, 
cannot be much delightfull. 1796 Mbs. J. West Gossip's 
Staiy 1, 156 ’Twas much unkind to go. 

d. Used ironically for * not at all Also (now 
only U.S.) ellipt, as a derisive exclamation indi- 
cating incredulity. 

£1590 Marlowe FausUts (2nd vers.) (t63i) E 2, Vint... 
Come glue it to me againe. Rob. I much, when can you 
tell? 1597 SiiAKS. 2 Heu. IV, 11. iv. 143 Since when, I pray 
you, Sir? what, with two Points on your shoulder? much. 
*598-9 B. JoNSON Case is Altered in. i. And to solicite his 
remembrance still In his enforced absence, much, 1 faith. 
1599^ — Ev. Man ant of Hunt, 1. iii, To charge me bring my 
Graine into the markets: I, much, when I haue neither 
Barne nor Garner. 1873 ‘Susan Coolidgb' IV hnt ICaty did 
at Sch. ix, ‘Much you don't like oranges ? ’ he said... 

‘ Much ! I've seen you eat two at a time, without stopping.’ 
1879 Besant & Rice Seamy Side 114 * Oh ! yes,* he says, 
‘you thinkit’syourSidoyou? Sluch. I*m the owner, I am.’ 
Mod. Much you care about my feelings ! 

2 . In modified sense, qualified by as, hoto, so, too 
(cf. A 2, B 3 above) ; see those advs. 

3 . Pretty nearly, approximately. Chiefly qualify- 
ing expressions denoting similarity, as in much as, 
much of an age, of a muchness, of a size, of a piece ; 

^ \much at one. Also prefixed to about prep., to 
I emphasize the notion of indefiuiteness. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 203 Moche aboute thys 
j sametyme. <2x568 AsciiAM.S<r/io/rw.rief.<Arb.)2o, Iheare 
saie, you haue a Aonne, mocb of his agiL i 66 z J. Davies tr. 

; Mandelslds Trav. 1 12 The death of Derma, and that of the 
King of Candv. .happened much about a time. t686 J. 
SCrugeant] Hist. Monast. Convent, 100 The word Allon, 
which is much at one with Aliens in French. <x 1699 1 'emple 
Mise. III. i. \Vks. 1720 1. 257 All of them left the World much 
a.s they found it. 1704 N. N. tr. BoccalinFsAdvts. fr. Par- 
nass. III. 340 It was much about that time. X739 'K.Bull’ 
tr. Dedekindui Grobianus 136 Old Men are much at one. 
174X Corr. betVJ. Otess Hartford 4- Ctess Pomfret (1805) 
11. 256 The siege and the soldiers are much of a piece with 
tlie fire. X763 Scrafton Indostan (ijjo) 56 He marched 
I against his relation. .whowosmuchsuchagiddyabandoned 
youth as himself, 185^ W.Coluhs^BIozo up with theBrig/', 

I . . lose myself in my memory now, much as 1 lost myself In 
my own feelings at the time. 1884 J. G, Bourke Snahe Dance 
of Moquis XV, He sprinkled water upon the ground, very 
much as a Catholic priest would asperse his congregation. 

4. ‘ Often or long ’ (J.) ; for a large part of one’s 
time. 

1793 JoANJ^A BAit.LiE TVj'ac/v. li. r have been pretty much 
with him the^e two days past, and I don't believe he gives 
megreatthanksformycompany, x839DARWiNm Lifet^Lett. 
(1887J I. 300 Read little, was much unwell, and scandalously 
idle. Mod. I have not been much away from home of late. 

6 . Comb. : (a) with pa. pples., as in muc/i- 
admired, -loved, valued ; (i) with pples. of indirect 
passive, as in much talked of\ (c) with adjectival 
phrases composed of lo be and pa. pple., as in 
inuch-to-be-aamired, -to-be-pitied. 

>595 Shaks. yohn iv. IL 73 A much troubled brest. x6xa 
' Dravtqh Poly-olb. xvt. 322 To much beJoued Lee, this 
scarcely Siurt had spoke. 1634-S Brereton Tra:>. (Cbet- 
ham Soc.) 175 Although there be many grafts of the old 
thorn engrafted, yet all (save thb) degenerate from this 
much-to-be-admired budding and blossoming at this time. 
1645 R. Baillie Lett.Cf ywir. (Bannalyne Club) II. 267 
The much-talked of w^eakness of our army, 1785 Burns 
CotteFs Sat, Night xx, A virtuous populace may rise the 
while. And stand await of fire around their much-lov’d Isle. 
179X Boswell {1831) 1. 310 His much-valued friend, 

X820 Southey tVesiey L 180 This so much-to-be-admired 
eternal Providence. 1873 Howells Chemee Acquaintance i. 
(1883) 23 A much.g.nlleried hotel. 1879 Huxley Hwne i.56 
'Phis full-crammed and much-examined generation. 

{mvtl\v.diaL [t M uch ^ uasi-sb.} trans. 
To make much of ; to pet, fondle, caress. 

X736 Pegce Keniicisms iE.Xi.S.\ 38 To much a child, to 
fondle it when it is peevish, 1848 Lowell Fable for Critics 
Poet. Wks. (1879) 154 As soon as she's toui^ed it And (to 
borrow a phn-ise from the nursery) mucked it. 

Muchache, -ate, -ato(e, obs. ff. Mustachio. 
Muchalka, -are, var.ff. Muchdlka, Micher. 
TVTnohftj obs- form of Mouch 57. 


Much.el(e,-ell, -head, -ness: see Mickle, etc. 
Hucherus, variant of Mochr.vs. 
f HiZncliet. Obs. [a, F. mouchet.] 'A tuft. 

x6oi Holland Fliipill. 4 A fourth kind of Unnen. .commeth 
from a certaine fenme reed., I meane the tender muchets or 
chats thereof. 

tMu’chfold, a. Obs, [f. Much a. + -told.] 
= Manifold a. 

138* Wyclif Eph. iii. 10 The mochefold wysdom of God. 
X387-8 T. UsK Test. Lozic i. viii. ^Skeat) L 43 Thou were 
ensample of moche folde errour. 

t lllXucll good. Obs. rare. Mountain parsley. 
1597 Gebabde Herbal it. ccclxxxih 863, 864. X665 Lovell 
Herbal (ed. 2I 292 Much good, see ifountain parsly. 

fRCachhead. Obs. rare—^. [f. AlbCH a. + 
-HEAD, -HOOD.J = MiCKLEHEAD. 

13.. K. Alts. 73^2 Pora afyed in his streynthe. In his 
miichehedj and in his leynthe. 

IBIuchil, -in, variant forms of Mickle, Mucik. 

- Muchi-ras, variant of Mochb.is. 

tMucMty. Obs. rare. [f. Mhch a. + -iir.] 
a. A thing of importance, b. Great bulk or size. 

xfiax Bp. Mount.agu Diatribx 72 For those especially ob- 
serued mutchities, in the eyght last Chapters, I haue reason 
to think, -they were also scored vnlo your hand. Ibid. 221 
Liberality is discouered two wayes : by the Quality, and 
^oodnesscof the gift; by the quantity and muchityof what 
is presented. 

Muchly (mo-ijU), adv. Now jocular, [f. 
Much a. + -ly ^,] Much, exceedingly. 

x62x ms. Bibl. Reg. 17 B. xv. (Halliwell), The Ladie Can- 
tabrigia. .Went gravelie dight to entertaine the dame, They 
muchlie lov’d, and honor’d in her name. 1647 J. Birken- 
head Assembly-Man (1602-3) 14 Commonly 'tis larded with 
fine new words, as Savingable, Muchly, Christ- Jesusness 
[etc.]. i88r Miss Bkaddo.v Asph. 1. 33 Thank y'ou muchly. 
And now my box? 1882 Mokris in Mnckail Life (1899) II. 
?o, I took this place muchly for the sake of its water-power. 

t Much.-inakmgf, vbt. sb. Obs. rare. [f. 
Much qtiasi-sb. + Making vbl. sb. Cf. to make 
much of\ see Make v. i8 d., 21.] The action of 
making much (of a person or thing). 

a 1656 Hales Serin. Eton i, (167^) 4 Sick persons must not 
look lor smoothing, and much-making, but for that which fits 
their m.'ilady. 1828 E, Irving Last Days 6 The admiration 
and much making either of the love of CHirist or the work of 
the Spirit, 

Muclmess (mo-tjh^s). Also 4 moehenease, 

5 -aea. [f. Much a. + -ness : cf. Mickleness.] 
fl. Large sire or bulk; bigness; also, sire, 
magnitude (large or small). Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, v. xlL (1495I 15S Y£ the 
mylte is somdeale more drawynge to litylnesse thanne to 
mochenesse it Is a sygne and token of good complexyon. 
1496 Fysshynge w. Angie (1883) 30 The gogen is a good 
fisshe of the mocheness. 1572 J. Jones Barnes of Bath 11. 17 
By reason of the smalnesse or muchnesse of the same. 1631 
R. Bolton Co;/(/C Af/l.Consc. (1635)296 It is not so much the 
muchness and measure of our sonow, as the truth and hearti- 
nesse which fits us for the promises and comforts of mercy* 

2 . Greatness in quantity, number^ or degree. 

ai4ooHYLTON5’c«fn/’’tf;y^iW.deW.i494)H.xxxiv,Theend- 

lesmocbenesofiheloueofgod. xsS9i)//Vr.^)/aje‘.,yWf./’, xviii, 
Atiaste no poyson.. beware eke of to much, All kil through 
muchnes, sum with only touche. 1669 Pepys Diary 27 Alar., 
To bed, my head a little troubled with the inucbne&s of the 
business 1 have upon me at present. 1744 T. Eayre inMem. 
IV, Stukeley (Sunees) 1. 368 [I] do fear the muchness of the 
worke will prevent it. 1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home 
(1883) J. 66 She imposes awe and respect by the muchness 
of her personality. 2887 James in Mindlio.4^ 15 We have 
relations of muchness and littleness between times,.. as well 
as spaces. 

b. An instance of this. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Sclv. 21 After the nice brattling 
out of reality, into muchnes:»es and littlenesses, there falls 
to the share of this, as little as may be. a 1680 Cuarnock 
Atirib.Cod {xZ3i) 11.677 He will have a muchness of mere)’ 
for those that are prepared.. by faith and repentance. 1893 
J. Moyes in Dublin Rev. Apr. 246 A muchness of going and 
coming betw'een Rome and this country. 

3 . Much of a muchness : much of the same im- 
pel tance or value; very much the same or alike. 
colloq. 

17*8 VanbR,& CiB. Prov. I / usb . i. \, MfVt . Ihope. .you and 
your good woman agree still ? I. Moody, Ay, ay', much of 
a muchness. lOzOymczv ColdsnuthVlks. 1857 VI. 217 
Compaie Addison’s age. .with Goldsmith’s. .the two^ages 
will be found to olTer^muc.h of a muchness’. 1893 Kath. 
Simpson Vorks. Siaries 255 GiYis seem to me much of a 
muchness. They are apt to create a sense of obligation. 
Mucht, obs. pa. t. of May vjc 
(( SIuchTtlka (m«t]t7*lka). Also ^ muchelka, 
muchalka, moochulka. £Hindi mucalkd.l A 
written bond. 

1803 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. (1844) I. 323 ^e sou- 
bahdar insisting upon the man giving a nmckelka(jn:] to pro- 
duce the stolen goods was an assumption of authority, highly 
unwarrantable. 1818 Sm T.Munro in Gleig Life{x8\()):26s 

Lord B told me that I should have ten thousand pagodas 

per annum, and all my expenses paid;.. I never thought of 

taking a aiuchalka from Lord B , because (etc.). x886 

Yule & Burnell Auglo-Ind. Gloss., Moochulka. 

-]• jlVlTi'Cllwlial/, sb, and adv. Obs. [f. Much 
cuiv. + WHx'tprou^ Si. sb. Manymatters. h, adz\ 
Greatly; nearly, almost; just; ‘pretty much’, 
‘pretty well*. (Very common in the 17th c.) 

a. 13.. Cavj.ffGr.Knt. 1260 pus hay meled of much-quat, 
til myd-morn paste. 

b, 1494 Fa by AN Chron. v.cxxilL too He was by thci*r coun- 
ceyll moch what aduyicd and gyded. 1548 Gssr/^r. Masse 
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Lvj, Notwllhslanding..! nertofor haue moch what vchc* 
meii'tlv gayn-sayd the preuie masse. 16x9 W. Sclater Exp, 
1 The%u 450 They think of this second .Adam, much 
what as Pelagians of the first. ^ X631 Weeveu Anc, Funeral 
Mon. 138 I’h^r first coniming into England was much what 
about the yeare 1414. i 652 Glanvill Lux Oficut. xiv. 148 
.\U things proceed much-whal in like manner as before. 
X701 Collier M.Aun‘l,i\^26) 201 The world in a dream, and 
the world out on’t, will appear muchwhat the same thing. 
Mucic (mir/'sik), a, Chem, [a. F. mttdqite^ 
f. L. milc-ns : see iMucus and -ic.] Aftuic acid\ 
an acid formed by the action of dilute nitric acid 
upon various kinds of gum. Ahicic elhcr^ an ether 
obtained fiom mucic acid. 

1809 Young in P/iil^ Trans. XCIX. 158 Sulfuric acid xooo 
. .Mucic 900. X838 T. Thomson Chem. O^f, Bodies 337 Of 
mucicether . .One partof mucic acid was mixed wit parts 
of bulphuric acid. <;x86s J. Wyldc in Citv. Sci. I 412/2 
Mucic acid is obtained by the action of nitric acid on gum, 
and the sugar of milk. 

IVCucid (mi/r’sid), a. rare. [ad. L. inucid-us^ f. 
mncere^ to be mouldy.] Mouldy, musty. 

x6s6 Blount Glosso^.. Mucid, finued, hoar^», mouldy, 
filthy. i694WESTMACorr.ycr/}5/. Herb. 11695)6 .A fewmucid 
and decayed Anise-Seeds, lyio T. Fuller P/tanii. Exteutp. 
213 And where they. .find it degenerated into Mucid, Salt 
or Sharp, they. .reduce it to Freshness. Civil En^. ^ 

Atch, yrnl. 1. 57/1 A lazy old water wheel, which lifts into 
elevated reservoirs the mucid quantum of supply. 

Hence Muci’dity, Mu*cidnes3, rare^°. 

1658 Phillips, Mucidity^ or Muconr^ mouldinesse, hoari* 
nesse, filthine^se. 1731 Bailey vol. II, Mucidness. 
Mucidine, erroneous form of Mucedine. 
Mucidous (miz/'sidas), a. rare~°. [f. L. 
mudd‘ii5 Mucid -f -ous,] - Mucid. 

1866 Treas Bol.^RIucidous, x\\w^Xy\ smellingofmouldincss. 
t Mu'Ciduct. Obs. rarc — \ [f. L. muc-tts 
Mucus + £/«t*/-«rDucT. Cf.MucoDUCT.] Acanal(in 
rlic root of a plant) by which mucilage is conveyed. 

1672-3 Grew Anat. Roots i. iii, § z8 The proper Liquor 
of these Muciducts. 

Muciferous (mij/si’feras), a. [f. mod.L. type 
*mudfcr{{. mne-tts Mucus + ^/'bearing) + -ous ; 
see -FERGUS.] Secreting or conveying mucus. 

1842 Proc. Bervo. Hat. Club II, No. xo. 36 The-^e hollow 
places, are excavated.. by long maceration of the soft muci- 
ferous foot upon the rock. x83x Gunther in Eneycl. Brit. 
XU. 689/2 Bonesofthehead with wide muciferous channels- 
1882 Tenison-Woods Fi%h <5* Fisheries N. S. ll^a/es 8 This 
perforated line is provided with abundant nerves, and is 
called the inneijerous system. 

Mucific (.miflsi'fik), a. Phys. and Pat/i. [f. L. 
muc-us + -Fio.] Produciinj mucus. 

»8j3-ss in Duncusoh MciI. Lex. 
Mllciforin.(mi;?sifpjm),a. Phys. [(.'L.muc-us 
+ -Fousi.j Resembling mucus. 

1833-55 in Dusclison Med. Lex. 


Mucigeu (miw-sidjen). Chem. [f. L. mucus : 
see Mucus and -gen i.] The substance of the 
granules forming a mucous cell. 

1876 in Dungcisos Med. Lex. 1881 Quain's Auat. (ed. g) 
II. 225 The cle.ir substance which accumul.ites wiihin the 
cells is not muciii, but a precursor of mucin, which is termed 
* mucigeii '. 

Mucigenous (mi/7si*d3en3s), a. [f. L. viiiats 
4 - -GEN + -OUS.] a. Producing mucus, b. Of the 
nature of mucigen. 

i836 Buck s Haiiiibk, bfed.^ci. II. 448/2 The transparent 
muci4enou.s . . substance has almost wholly di>appeared, 
x883 Nature Dec. 168/1 Out of the breeding season none 
of ihe\e niucigenous cells are to be found in the kidneys. 

Mucilage v^iuVsiUd^). Forms: 5 muscil- 
iRgs, 5-7 muscilage, 6 muscellage, musilage, 
mu 3 (se)lege, mucculage, 6-7 mucillage, y 
mussilage, mus(i)lidg8, mucilege, 8 mucil- 
lage,^ 9 musilaga, 7- mucilage, [a. F. mztdlage 
(14th c.), ad. late L. mudlago (tr40o) musty juice 
(whence Sp. mudlago^ Pg. mttdlagem^ It. imtdF 
jfiucdlaggine)^ f. L. mucus Mucus.] 

1 . A viscous substance obtained from the roots, 
seeds, and other parts of plants by maceration in 
water. Also pi. in the same sense, 

CJ^OO Lan/ranc' s Ciritrs. =45 Tempere hem wib muscilage 
of femgrec. 15. . in Ficarys Anat. {1888) App. ix. 221 Put 
m X vneesofthe saide muscellage. iS7STuRBERV.7^a/cij;/r/r 
222 .A mucillage of Psilhum. i68x tr. IFil/is' Rem. Med. 
IFks. Vocab., Mucilage^ thick boiling up of a thing to a 
gelly, or thick consistency. 1746 H. Pemberton DisPens. 
349 Oi) of Mucilages. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic inti) 
1 18 Boil Comfrey Roots to a thick Mucilage, 1842 Parnell 
Chem. Anal. (1845)37 The mucilage may be prepared by 
rubbing common starch with cold %vater. 1887 Moloney 
Forestry IK A/r. 282 l/rena iobata, L.— A common Tropical 
weed, used medicinally as a mucilage. 

b. transf. A viscous mass, a pulp. 

»6S7-83 Evelyn Hist. Relig. {1850) I. 196 The hardest 
seeds corrupt and are turned to mucilage and rottenness. 
1692 Bentley Boyle Led. v. 124 A mucilage of bruised 
spiders, n(A Museum Rust. VI. 318 To pound their bodies 
and eggs together into one common mucilage. 1812 J. J. 
He.nry Camp, agst, Qnebcc<^t The meal required no culling, 
as it was reduced to a musihage, or at least to shreds. 

Jig. 1823 Examiner nxf-z Their dramatic dialogue is. .a 
mucilage of sentiment without natural bones or substance. 

c. Spec. Chiefly U.S. An aqueous solution of 
gum or of substances allied to it, used as an 
adhesive (Webster 1897). 

In England commonly called ‘gum 


i83o W. Newton Ser$h: for Boys G. Ii88i) 413 She [a 
spider] makes mucilage tn her body and fastens the two 
pieces down. 

2 . A viscous lubricating fluid (c. g. mucus, 
synovia) in animal bodies. 

1600 SuRFLEr Country Farm i. xii. 58 The muscilage of 
shell snailcs. 1689 Havers Osteal. Nova (1691) 201 The 
Liquor separated by them \i.e. the mucilaginous glands] is 
a Mucilage, which is almost like the white of aii Egg. 17x7 
J. Kejll Anim, (1738) 120 The most viscid Secre- 

tions, such as the Mucilage of the Joints, arc separated at 
the greatest Distance from the Heait. 1718 J. Cuamejeu- 
LAVNG Relig. Philos. (1730) I. iv. § 3 The Mucilage or Slime 
of the Stomach. ‘180a Paley Nat, Theal, vu. (1819) 76 'Phe 
slippery mucilage which lubricates the joints. 1831 R. Knox‘ 
CioqueCs Anat. 566 M. Vauquelin thinks that three sub- 
stances form the base of the cerumen : a fat oil, an albu- 
minous animal mucilage, and a colouring matter. 

3. Bol. A gummy secrelion present in various 
parts of vegetable organisms. 

i6jj Grt:w Anat. Fruits i,§ 14 Out of all these sap-vessels, 
issues a transparent and viscous Mucilage. 1807 J. E, Smith 
Phvs. Bot, 70 The most distinct secretions of vegetables re- 
quire to be enumerated.. Gum or mucilage, a viscid sub- 
stance.. Is very general. 1884 Bovver Sc'Scott Ee Bary's 
P/taner, 510 In other woods.. a transformation into disor- 
ganised masses of mucilage and gum takes place. 

b. Chem. * Vegetable gelatine belonging to the 
amylose group of carbohydrates* (B, I). Jackson 
Gloss. Bot. Terms 1900). 

x8<» T. Tno.MSON Chem. (ed. 3)11. 293 He concluded that 
mucilage had been present; for mucilage is composed of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 1857 Miller E/em. Chem. 
(18621111. 109 Mucilage or bassorinlCisH 10 Oiulb ^ modi- 
fication of gum which IS insoluble in water. 

4 . Conib.f as mucilage- containiug adj. ; also 
i'mucilage moX\o'^tAllhmaoJjidualis\ mucilage- 
passage Bol.f a vessel or duct by which mucilage 
is conveyed. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v. xxvii. 586 The Mucculage Mallowe. 
X884 Bower & Scott De Barfs Phaner. \.yj This plant 
has mucilage-containing sacs and cavities. Ibid. 202 Mu- 
cilage- and gum-passages in the Maratiiacea: [etc.]. 

JUIucilagixiOIlS (miwsilse’dginDs), a. Also 7 
muccilaginous. [ad. F. mudlagineux^ ad. mod. 

L. type *mudl(igindsus^ f. late L. mudlaghi't 
{:dgo) Mucilage; see - ous.] 

1 , Having the nature or properties of mucilage; 
of a soft, moist, and viscous quality or appearance- 
Also, pertaining to or characteristic of mucilage. 

X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. xxiii. 168 A jelly, or 
muccilaginous concretion. x65t French Distill, v, X09 
Stones are pioduced out of water that hath a mucilaginous 
Mercury, which the Salt. .fixethintostone.<v.^ x7<o T. Fuller 
Pharm, Extetnp. 71 A Pectoral Decoction.. is endow’d 
with a mucilaginous. .SweeliieNS. 1^5 Darwin Voy. Nat, 
xi.(t879) 236 It has a mucilaginous, slightly sweet taste. 1884 

M. ^iACKF.KZlC Dis. Throat iy Nose II. 49 Occasionally 
warm mucilaginous drinks are more soothing. ^1884 Bower 
& Scott De Barf s Phaner. 534 In many species. -the mu- 
cilaginous disorganisation begins early. 

2 . Containing or secreting mucilage. Mud* 
lagiuous glands ; the fringed vascular folds of the 
synovial membrane. 

1689 Havers Osteal. Nova (1691) 189, 1 shall give them a 
more comprehensive name, such as Glandules Mucilaginosx^ 
or the mucilaginous Glands. 1796 Morse Amer. Gcog, I. 
195 In summer they feed on wild grasses, and the leaves of 
the most mucilaginous shrubs. 

Hence laucUa'ginouslyrzr/z'., t Uucila’ginous- 
ness. 

1651 French Distill, v, 1x2 It attracts to it selfe the mu- 
cilaginousnesse of the water, 1859 Sala Tw. round Clock 
(i86i) 79, I have. .known them {i.e. eggs] by bits of straw 
and decks of dirt muctlaginously adhering to their shells. 

IKCuciu (nii/ 7 ’sin). Fhys. Also 9 -iuo, [a. F. 
mudney f. L. mftc-us Mucus; see -in i.] The 
nitrogenous principle of mucus. 

*833-53 Dunclison Med. Lex.^ Mucin, mucus. 1846 Car- 
tenter Priuc. Hum. Phys. (ed. 3) 131 The chief organic 
* constituent [of bronchial and nasal mucus] is a substance 
termed Mucin. 1872 Watts tr. Cmelvis Handbk. Chem, 
XVI 11. 340 Mucin... To be distinguished from the mucin of 
w’heai-gluien, 187a Thuoicuum Chem. Phys. 48 Mucine 
has never been found in pus. 
b. attrib, and Comb. 

1878 Foster Phys.tyA. 2) 221 The greater part of the pro- 
toplasm of the cells has become converted into a mucin- 
bearing substance. 1882 QuaitCs Anat. (ed. 9) II. 580 'I'he 
mucin-cells become gradually smaller and less clear. 1897 
AllbutPsSysl. Med.XN. 476 A inucm-yielding modification 
. .of the connective tissue. 

Mneinogen lmi» 7 si-n^gen). Phys. [f. Mucin 
+ -(o)GEN.J = Mucigen. 
i88h Buck's Handbk. Med. Sci. II. 448/2 The sequence, 
then, is protoplasm, muctnogen, mucin, over and over again. 
HVCncinoid (mi? 7 -sinoid), a. and si. [f. Mucin 
+ -oiD.] a. aiff. Kesembling mucin, b. si. 
= Mucoid (Webster Siippl. 1902). 

1900 Laucet 28 July 249/1 Mucin and mucinoid bodies. 

Mucinous (mi/I-sinas), a. [f. Mucin +■ -ous.] 
Fertaining 10 or resembling mucin. 

1863 Aitken Pract. Med. (1866)^ II. 59 Such [fluids] as 
contain albuminous, fibrinous mucinous, or caseinous sub- 
1876 Duncuso.n Med. Lex., Muduous Cysts... 
Mitcinous exudations, 1897 AllbntPs Syst. Med, IV. 467 
degeneration of the connective tissue. 

iXLUciparous (mirrsrparas), a. [f. L. muc-us 
+ -parous producing (f. parere to bring forth ) -f 
- ous.J Producing or secreting mucus. 


1833-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1,310/1 The pituitary mem- 
brane., displays numerou.s poresof muciparousclauds. 1878 
Foster Text Bk\ Physiol, ted. 2) 221 In addition to these 
* muciparous cells* are seen a number of smaller. .cells. 
HSucivore (mi/rsiva^j). Bui. [ad. mod.L. 
A/ucivora ncut. pi., f. muc-us 4- *vor-us dcvdiuing.] 
A dipterous insect of the family (Webster 

1864), Hence MucPvorous a., Heeding upon the 
juices of plants* {Cent. Diet. 1890), 
MuckCmrk), sb.^ Forms : 3-4muo, 3 mokke, 

3- 3 mukko, 3-6 muk, 3-4, 6 Sc. mok, 4 moke, 

4- 7 mucke, 5-6 muke, 6 mouk(e, Sc. mwk, 
muck. [Early ME. z/ntk, prob. of Scandinavian 
origin : cf.ON. fern,, dung (Da.w<»^,in ifiihc. 
urivg/t neut. , mug, mog, fwh,NoT\y. myk) ‘.*~‘*tmtkin* 
wk. fem., prob. f. UTeut, *muk- wk. grade of 
^meuk- soft (see Meek a.). ON. has the cognate 
verb tnoka to shovel (manure) ; see Muck v.] 

1 . The dung of cattle (usually mixed with de- 
composing vegetable refuse) used .for manure; 
farm-yard manure. Now chiefly dial, and vulgar, 
C12S0 Gen. 4- Ex. 2557 Summe he deden-.Muc and fen 
ut of buries beren <dus biiterlike he gun hem deren. 1303, 
R, Brunne Handt. Synne 2301 pe muk ys he more stynk- 
yngge pere he sunne ys more shynyngge. c 1323 Knoive )i 
self So in £, E, P. {1862) 132 Eueri mok mo't in-to myre. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. VI. X44 Ac je my^te trauaille..I)iken 
or deluen. .or here mukke a-felde. 1338 in LetUSuppress, 
Monast. (Camden) 176 Our lond is not tyide, muke is not 
led, our come lyih in the barn [etc.]. 1613 W. Lauson 
Country Housew. Card. (1626) 3 Digge a trench halfe a yard 
deepc,..and fill the same with good short, hot, and tender 
mucke. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. ii. iii, Is there nae 
muck to lead? 18x3 Sir H. Davy Agric, Chem. (1814) 303 
The violent fermentation which is necessary for reducing 
farm-yard manure to the slate In which it is called short 
muck. 1837 Hughes Tom Broion l. ii, The shaky surface 
of the great muck reservoir, 1890 Farmer's Gas. 4 Jan. 7/3 
Want of ‘ muck ' causes want of apples. 

i'b. Applied to other fertilizers. Obs. 
x^9 Phil. Trans. IV. 1079 AH the ground, where Salt or 
Brine is spilt, is, when dugg up, excellent Muck for Grazing 
Ground. 1772 Projects in Ann. Reg. 108/1 The ashes, 
which are called pot-ash muck, make excellent manure... 
The principal Inducement to make pot-ash is, for the muck. 

c. Plir. IVet as muck (cf. umck-wet). 

1782 Miss Bubnxv Cecilia ii. ix, * But how did you find 
yourself when you got home, sir?’ ‘How? why wet as 
muck.’ 1787 WoLCOT (P. Pindar) Apol. Post, to Ode upon 
Ode Wks. 1812 1. 458 Wet as muck. 

d. 0 .S, (See quot.) 

1862 Dana Man, Ceol. 6x4 Muck is another name for peat, 
. .especially when the material is employed as a manure, 
t 2 . Jig. Contemptuously applied to money. Obs. 
a 1300 Sarmun xx. in E. E. P, (1862) 3 pc wrecchis wringit 
l>e mok so fast up ham silf hi nulno^tspened. ffxsSoWvcLip 
IFks. 11880) 147 jif pei ben pore, .pet ben cursed for pei han 
not moche muk. c 1412 HbccLEVB.ZJtf Reg. Prmc. 1632 But 
pey pal marleh hem for muk Sr good Only, & no^t for loue 
[etc.]. xszSPilgr. Per/. (W. de W, x53i) 17 The drosse 
and mucke of tins worldly Egypte. 1633 Rowley Match at 
Midnt. I. i. Bj b. 1 tell 'em I haue given over Brokering, 
inoyling for mucke and trash, X710 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Lett,, To Mrs, IKortley 1x3 For those that do not regard 
worldly muck, there is extraordinary good choice indeetb 

3 . Unclean matter such as soils that upon which 
it is deposited or to which it adheres; dirt, filth. 
Also^/^. Now vulgar. 

13. . Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS, xxx\’. 63 pou proude 
mon, pou art nou^t elles But of Muk bretful a sekke. 1439 
Coventry Leet Bk. (E.E.T.S.) 191 They ordeyne that fr^ 
ihys tyme forward that any muk or ffilih be Cast ther by 
eny person, but ^if the Comyn seriant do execucion he schall 
lese his office. ci^SnO Promp. Parv.-^^Zlx Muk,or duste. 
pulvis. 1303 Burgh Rec. Edin. (1869) 1. 105 For 
and clengeing of tne hie streitt..of all maner of mwk, min 
of fische and flesche, and fulzie weit and dry. iS33 
sentm. cf Juries in Surtees Misc, (18S8) ^ 'Fhal no man 
cast eny..mouk uppon the chanell. 1396 Dalrvmple Les- 
lie's Hist. Scot. X. (S.T.S.) 462 Now thair con^hiences ar 
compellit be force of the Edictes of the CaihoUkis, in thair 
muktoclag and fylethame selfe. xfioySHAKS. Cor, h-H- z3o* 
x66z Glanvill Van. Dogm. xxiv. Apol. Philos. 247 
Swine may see the Pearl, which yet he values but with the 
ordinary muck. 1668 Bp. Hopkins Serm., Vamty(i68s) rt> 
Whence is it, that we.. lie here groveling in the thick clay 
and muck of thb world ? 2682 Drvden & Lee ^^b’Cc/Guise 
iir. i, You moving Dirt, you rank stark Muck o’ th’ World. 
X849 Dickens iii, Mr. Peggotty went out to wash 

himself in a kettleful of hot water, remarking that cola 
would never get his muck off’. 1861 CKV/E.nyExVerses 
(1862) 20 Who fled like au arrow, nor turned a hair, Through 
all the mire and muck. 

b. colloq. Anything disgusting. 

X899 E. Phillpotts Human Boy 108 There were bottles 
of stuff to rub bruises w'ith..and some muck for Ins eye. 
Ibid. 174 The muck doctors give you. 

C. (Commercial slang.) Aluck and truck ; mis- 
cellaneous articles of trade. 

1898 Daily News 22 July 4/7 ‘ Sufficient attention is not 
paid to muck and truck So says the British Consul at 
Shanghai. 

4 . colloq. or vulgar. An uncleanly or untidy con- 
dition. To be in, all of a muck, to be * smothered 
in dirt. Also Jig. 

X766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. ix. She observed, that ‘by the 
jingo, she was all of a muck ofsweat 1800 Sporting Mag. 
XVI. 284 * I’m all in such a muck', she cried, ‘with so much 
dust and jolting 1876 * Mark Twain ’ Tom Sawyer xxiUi 
When a body’s in such a muck of trouble. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as muck -^dicarted,- ’\*sprung 
adjs. ; muck-bar (see quot, 1875); muck-cart, 



mucb:, 


a cart in which ‘ muck is carried ; f muck crook 
= 'i muck-hack\ f muck-hack, an implement for 
raising and dmgging manure from the dunghill ; 
f muck-heaping, amassing of wealth ; frauck- 
mitck-hack\ muck-iron (see quot.); muck- 
man =» ScavENGEB; f muck-midden, a dung- 
hill; t muck-monger, a miser; muck-pit, a 
cesspool ; muck-roll (see quot.) ,* f muckscrap, a 
miser; t mucksled, a manure cart; muck-snipe 
r/ti/// (see quot.) ; muck-sweat, profuse sweat; 
muck-thrift = Muckworm; tmuckwain, a ma- 
nure cart; muck water, liquid manure drained 
from a dunghill; muckweed(seequots.); fmuck- 
wet a., ‘ wet as muck * (see i c), thoroughly wet. 

187s Kniciit Did, Mech.y *Muck'b(iry bnr-iron which has 
passed once through the rolls. 14.. Tournament o/Totten- 
ham^ 287 in Hazh E, P, P. III. 95 The nedur lippe of a larke 

• Was broght in a *mukcart.And set faefor the lorde. 1519 in 

Arcfixoio^ia XXV. 421 For ij dayes worke, fyllyng of the 
mucke carts. iS73Z<z^tt‘. J>7//j(CheihamSoc.) IIJ.61 One 
*muckecrooke and thre wymble bitts. ^ 1411 in Finchalc 
‘Priory CAar/ers, etc. (Surtees) p. civiii, Item, j *mokhak. 
1465 /bid. p. ccxcix, j mukhak. 1S70 IP'iils^ Ijiv. N. C. 
(Surtees) I. 342 One muck backe, a grape, and iij forkes 
viijd, c 1445 Hoccleve Jfiu. Poems 200/587 EertheJy loue 
and to greet greedynesse In*muk-hepynge blynden many an 
herte. 1820 J. Scott in Jan. 14/3 An incurably 

wretched, grovelling, *muck-hearted creature. 2377 Wills 

Inv. N, C. (Suriees) I. 420, ij *mocke hoockes one old 
sleade, and twoo olde ropes. 1766 Com/>l. Farmer s.v. Fal~ 
lovO'CleansinSt A man must be ready with a muck-book to 
clear them backward. 2884 K.Nicttr Diet. Meek. Suppi., 
*Muck Jrony crude puddled iron ready for the squeezer or 
rollers. 1680 Sir J. Foulis Acc. Bk. 10 Jan. (S.H.S.) 19 To 
*muckman that dights y" close. 2689 Depos. Cast. York 
(Surtees) 291 Josias Swallow and one John Walker. .buried 
him in the •muck*midding. ^1859 Denham Tracts (1895) 
II. 97 There if« an old proverb which says, ‘The muck-mid. 
den is the mother of the meal-ark*. 1566 Dwant Horace, 
Sat. 1, vi. D V, If gainegroper or *muckmunger, 1 can not 
proue it be. 1598 Makston Sco. Villanie iit. jci, Brothell 
rime, That slinks like Aia-x froth, or *inuck-jiit slime. 1873 
Knight Diet. MeeJt.^ * Muck-roll, the roughing ox first roll 
of a rolling-mill train. 1589 R. Robinson Gold. Mirr. 
(Cbeiham Soc) 36 The worldly *Muckscraps for their goods 

• did daily loose their life. 1360 Burgh Rtc, Stirling 

72 Ane “mwksled, ane hand lowall letc.]. t8sx Mayhew 
Loud. Labour I, 259 A *muck-snipe, Sir, is a man regularly 
done up, coopered, and humped altogether. 2647 H. Afoim 
CuMs Couji. Ivi, The *muck-sprung learning cannot long 
endure. 2699 L. Wafer Yoy. h'j2(j) 292 They came out. .all 
in a “muck-sweat. 1763 Bickerstafff, Maid of Mill 11. vii. 

i s You have put yourself into a muck-sweat already. 2852 
). Jerxold Wks. (1864) II. 239 The old •muckthuft..was 
wont to familiarise his thoughts with the angel of death. 2523 
Fitzheuu. t/usb, § 146 It tK a wyues occupacyon. to heipe 
her husbande to fyll the “mucke wayne or donge cart.^ 2626 
Bacon Syha. § 403 To water it with *Muck water,. Is not 
practised. 2787 W. Marshall Norfolk II. 384 Glo-w. 
’*Muckwced, or Fat-hen, Chvnopodium album, common 
goose-foot. 2854 Miss Baker NoriAampt. Gloss., Muck- 
U'ced, pond- weed. Potamogeton crispumi 2567 Drant 
Horace, Epist. u xt. Ej, *Mucke weete wiih myer. 1676 
Phil, Trans. XI, 722 They rose up, finding their Horses 
muck-wet all over. 


IVCuck (m»k), j^.3 Also 7 moqua, mocca. 
£The second syll. of Amuck erroneously regarded 
as a sb. preceded by an indefinite article.] In the 
phrase lo run a tnuch (sometimes with adj.) =*to 
run Asiuck’. Hence, an act of running amuck. 

(1678 J. Phillips tr, TaverweYs Voy. ii. 1^ Behind the 
Pales a Rascally Banlamois had hid himself; one of those 
that was newly come from Mecca, and was upon the design 
of Moqua. Ibid. 202 Which the Java^ Lords seeing, call’d 
the English Traylors, and drawing their poy>on’d Daggers, 
cry'd a J/occa upon the English.] 2687 Duyden Hind <5- F , 
111. 1188 Fronlless, and Satyr-proof he >cow’rs the streets. And 
runsan Indianmuckatallhemeets. i783MARSDEN5««/a^r<z 
241 Those desperate acts of indiscriminate murder, called by 

us, mucks and by the natives mongamo. 184B Lowell Big- 
low P. Poems 1890 II. 131 The late muck which the country 
has been running has materially changed my views. 2880 
Mrs. Riddell Myst. Palace Ganl. xxiv. She would run the 
pecuniary muck on which she had evidently started. 
Muck (mzik), V. Now rare exc. dial. [f. Muck 
Cf. ON. moka to shovel (manure), Da. 
dial. to remove dung, clear out a stable.] 

1, irans. To free from muck. Alsoyf^. 


c 237s Se. Log-. Saints xxv. [ 7 uliau) 131 pe patyl his hand 
clewyt to, \>e muldebred quhen he suld mvk. 1500-20 Dun- 
bar Poems lx. 52 Sa far abowe him sett at tabell lhat wont 
was for to muk the stabelL <22578 Lindrsay (Pitscottie) 
.Chrott. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 181 He. .wsrit all tbingis at. .thair 
consall quho..was not worthie to be in that rowme to haue 
gevin ane prince counsail hot rather to haue haldin the 
pleugh. .or, witht ^our reverence, had mokit clossitis. 2642 
Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 102 When they come backe, thejr 
fall to muokinge of the stables. 1657 Thornlev ir. Longus 
Duphnis 4- Chloe 170 He muckt the Coitage, lest the dung 
should offend him with the smell. 1852 Beck's Florist 157 
He would not half muck his stables out, for he said he wanted 
his horses to lay warm. 

2 . To dress with muck, to manure. Also absol. 

C1440 Promp. Parr. 341/2 Jloke vynys,/a^/<w. Itid., 

. ^lokke londewytbe donge, infimo. 2530 PALscR.64r/2 
' If this land be well mucked, it wyll beare con.e ynough the 
.nexte yeie. 2603 Evelyn De La Quint. Compl.Gar^xi. 
272 We transport our rotten Dung lo those places we design 
• to muck. 2763 Mills Pract, Husb. 1. 102 Ground mucked 
with horsc-diing is alwav’S the most infected of any. 2833 
7 nil. <¥. Agric. Soc. XVI. r. 135 If you clay heavily.. you 
must muck heavily. 2890 FarmeYs Gas. 4 Jan. 7/2 You 
.always muck your orchard, do you not? ^ 

a 1535 Bradford in CoverdaleZiC/A Mart, (2504)402 
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Vf god..beginne to mucke and marie >*oa; 10 pour h\^ 
.^^vers vpon you (etc.]. 1598 Makston Yillanie it. vii, 
O Lanaans dread curse To Ime m peoples si’nnes. Nay far 
more worse To muke ranke hate. 

' 3 . re^. To * sweat *, fag. rare. 

2827-18 CoBBETT Resid. (2822)181 They. .toil and 
muck themselves half to death to dig as much ground in a 
day as a Surrey* man would dig in about an hour of hard work. 

tram. To make dirty; to soil. Toinnckttp, 
to litter. Now vulgar, 

2832 Lamb Let, to Moxoit in Final Mem, viil. 272 *Tis like 
a dirty pocket-handkerchief, mucked with tears. 1883 
Stevenson Trtas. 1 st. x, You can’t touch pitch and not be 
mucked. 2896 Mrs. (^ffyn Quaker Grandmother 77, I 
like them well enough in their places, which isn't mucking 
up my room.s. 

b. Jig, To make a ‘mess* of. slang, 

2899 Kipling Stalky \iys, I shall muck it. i know I shall. 
5, intr. To snuck about, to go aimlessly about ; 
to * mess around *. slang, 

2896 ^ivtAKG Seven Seas, Cholera Camy {iZqi) i83 Our 
Colonel. .mucks about in 'orsphal. 

Hence Mucked ppl, a,, manured. 

*S74 C<i/. Ltxing Charters (1899) 225 Ane strip on the vest 
syd of the said Mr. Jhonis mwkic land. 1688 R. Holme 
Armomy 111. 73/r Mucked grounds, is ground spread over 
with the dung of Bea.s(s. 2890 Farmer's Gas, 4 Jan. 7/2 
Every orchard that was last season fruitful was a ‘ mucked ‘ 
orchard. 

Muekeltle, obs. forms of Muckhill, 
Mnckender (mtrkendaj). Obs, exc. dial. 
Forms : 5 mokedore, inokado(u)r, moctour, 

6 mockQ(n)dar, mucketter, 6-7 mucketer, 7 
mucki-, mockefcer, 7-9 muckiuder, 9 muck- 
{ inger, 7- muckander. [In 15th c. mokedore, 
prob. adopted from the equivalent of F. moiuhoir 
(see Mouchoir) in some Occitanian dialect (see 
Skeat in Alod. Lang. Rev. Oct. 1906, p. 60). Cf, 
mod.Pr. moneadottr {Honnotzit), Sp. viocador, -dero, 
pocket-handkerchief; also It. moccadore, moccatore, 

‘ one who snuffs a candle* (Florio). 

The word presumably come from the language of some 
district where the article was manufactured. Adoption from ' 
Sp. isunlikely for the T5thc.,andtheSp. r/mcun’n/'isprob.not 
of native formation, as the vh. corresponding to F. moucker , 
seems not to have existed in Sp.l I 

A handkerchief, f Also, a table-napkin ; a bib. 
x^. . Yoc. in Wr.'W dicker 594/29 Mamphora,Ci. mokedore. • 
j Ibid. 614/23 Sudaritim,z, mokedore. CX425 St, Mary of 
1 Oipiies If. X. in Anglia VIII. 177/32 A lynnyn moctour, ; 
I wit be whiche she wipte htr teres. CZ450 Cov. Myst, xx. 
f (Shaks. Soc.) 190 Goo horn, lytyl babe,. .And putamokador 
j aforn ihi brest. 2S3 oPalsgr. 246/2 Mockendar for chyldre, 
j movehorer. /bid.xib/a Mock^zr. tsji-QoBAHZT Alv.Bb^^ 

A bibbe or mucketter. 1611 Cotcr., ^ vereite , a bib, mocket, 
or mockeier to put before the bosome of a (slauering) child. 
1670 Covel Diary (Hakl. Soc.) 261 Into our lap or on our 
knee was laid a muckender. .to wipe your mouth and beard. 
<22706 Earl Dorset To Hoivard on his Plays 27 For thy 
dull fancy a muckinder is fit To wipe the slabberings of thy 
snotty wit. 1792 H. Walpole Let. to Han. More 20 Sept., 
How I laughed at bearing of her throwing a second muck- 
ender to a blethwsalcm I 2815 W. H. Ibelano Scriblleo- i 
f ///<T«r«i 262 As for her {Justice's] blinker^. .They’ve bound { 
'em up with muckinger-. 2843 F. E. Paget ^ 5 '<.’r>t. j 

22 Shouldn't 1 tell mother to take the lace off her caps and 
1 stitch it round her muckingers? 

1 t Mu cker, sb.^ Oh, [f. Muck v. -i- -erI,] 

1. A scavenger. 

1483 Cath.Augl.346/1 A Mukker,^rw<ft’r/V/<2. 2790 Burns 
Let, to Moore 14 July, As unsightly a scrawl as Betty Byre- 
Mucker's answer. 

2. A money-grubber. 

2367 Drant Horace, Epist, 11, ii. H vj, What all wherefore 
so gredelie the moueie mucker carkes. 1584 T. Bastard 
Chrestoleros (18801 qi Fye filthy muckers lis not so, Ye erre, 
God is not gcold I know. 

Mucker (.mzikaj), slang, [f. Muck sb.-k- 
-ER 1 .] A heavy fall, as in the muck ; a ‘ cropper \ 
Phrase, To come, go a mucker', chiefly yff., to come 
utterly to grief, to ruin oneself. 

2832 Kingsley in Life (2877) 1. 349 The old hoise. .earned 
great honour by leaping in and out of the Loddon ; only 
four more doing it, and one receiving a mucker. 1869 Bp. 

M. Creighton in Life 4- Lett. (1904) I. m.7i We have both 
of us gone a mucker in acopyof Mendel's lovely engraving. 
2876 J. Payn Halves xvi. ll. 17 ‘ 1 should make a point of 
. .apologising for our unfortunate mistake’. ‘ Yes, by Jove, 
a regular mucker muttered John. 1904 V. L. W'hite- 
CHURCH Canon in Res, 0.36,! came a mucker over the bank 
on my third run. 

Mucker (m 2 ;*k 3 i), sb.^ C/.S, slang, [Prob. a. 

G. mucker sulky person, gloomy fanatic or hypo- 
crite.] a. A fanatic or h)pocrite. b.‘ A person 
lacking refinement ; a coarse, rough person * {Cent. 
Diet. 1890). 

2892 in Cycl. Temp, ty Prohih. (U. S.) 269/2 The saloon- 
keepers then resolved to make * the muckers take thetr own 
medicine and insisted that the Mayor should enforce the 
Sunday law against ‘common labor*. 2897 KiexAtiGCapiains 
Courageous x. 242 Don't I know the look on men’s faces 
when they think me a— a ’mucker’, as they call it out here? 
Mucker (mn*kaj), vf Also 4 mokre, xnokere. 

£?f. Muck sbf -erS.] 

1, trails. To ho.nrd (money, goods). Also ahsol. 
•and with up- Obs. exc. dial, (see E. D, D.'). 

' {*303 ■ Intplied in Muckeber.) c 2374 Chaucer Troylusxa. 

1326 (1375'Trowe ye,acotieUous,a wreche-.pat, oF Jio pans 
hat he can mokcre & crache Was euere ^it l-^eue h jTn swich 
deli t As is in loue ? 1530 Whitforo lYcrkc for Householders 
'Hj, Nygardy..hurd^ & muckereth up he «nnot tell for 


MTTCKLE. 

whom. 1548 Forbest/’/w. Pi>esjis6 In lymeorpleniie the 
riche loo vpp mucker Come, Grayne, or Chat re hopinge vppon 

dearihe. 2604 Babington Comf. Notes Exod. xvL 16 Note 
how carefull the Lord is to haue men depend vpon bj^ proui* 
dence,..and not wretclicdly and despairefully to mucker vp 
whatshallneverdoetheoigood. 27SSJ0HNSON, ToMucker, 
-.loscramhle for money; loboardup; togeiorsavexneanly: 
a word, .still retained in conversation. 
i‘2. intr. To ‘moil’, Obs. rare. 

Cf. the dial, sense ‘ to be dirty ' (see Eng. Dial. Did.), 
1566 Drant Horace, Sat. i. L A j b, And thou that didste 
disdayne To lyve and leade the La^vyers lyfe Shalt mucker 
in the grounde. 

Hence Mu’ckering vhl, sb. and ppl. a, 

\ a 1400 Burgh Laws bexiit. {Sc. Stai. 1. ), Gif ony suilke of 
Usage bantys to cum on nycht because of mukeryn and 
tavemys [causa Inert zvl mali ingenii) his fysche in house 
by nycht he quhilk he sulde sell on he day in he mercate he 
sal geyff til his forfait riij s, 2536 C)LDEriH*V/im/x82 For 
a muckering vile aduantage sake. 

Mucker (m»lc9i), slang, [f. Mucker sb.^l 
a. inlr. To ‘come a mucker’; to come to giief, 
fail, b. irans. To ruin (one’s chances). 

2862 H. Kingsley Ravenshoe xiv, By-the-bye Welter has 
muckered ; j-ou know that by this time. 28^ * W. Braiv 
wood' The O. Y. H, (1870) 60 It’s enough to mucker any 
chance he has. 

+ HXu-cberer. Obs. rare. Also 4-5 mokerer, 

5 .y.?. mukerar. [f. MuoireB + -er 1 .] One 
who hoards wealth. 

Bru.vne Haudl, Synne 6065 Ajens mokerers 
y h‘epe pat gadren pens vn-lo an hepe. c 2374 Chaucer 
Boeth. II. Pr. v. 31 (Camb. MS.) Auarice makeih abvey mo- 
kcreres to ben hated. 1:2435 Audelay xi Fains, of Hell 
112 in O. E. Misc.21^ pese were makers of mon6 with cursicl 
entent, \Vith wrong mokerers false mesurs and vsere. 2323 
Douglas /Ends vin. Prol. 54 The mukerar murnis In his 
mynd the meyll gaue na price. 2755 Johnson Muckerer, 

. .one that muckers. 

Mucket(t)er, obs. forms of Muckenoer. 
Mu’ck-fork - Dung-fork i. 
ei34o Nominate siuc Ycrbale (Skeat) 519 Furche fymere, 
mouke-forke. 2433-4 Durham Ace. Rolls (Suitcesj 150, ij 
Mukforkez. 13^ in Midi. Counties Hist. Collector (1855) 

1 . 234 Itm Spads and mukforks xij^^. 2846 J. BAXXEzLibr, 
Prod. Agric. II. ziS-A common muck-fork, 

Muxk-heap. A manure-heap, midden. AIsoy%; 

2303 R. Brunnb //<r»<//..S>«He23oopoghhyt(rr.hesunneJ 
on he njuk bepe [MS. D. mukbyJJ sbynes. 2523 Fjtzhsro. 
Husb. § 17 Leue no dounge there-as the mucke* hepe sti^e, 
X556 Oldb Antichrist 192 He hathe brought a confused 
muckeheape and burthen of ceremonies in to the cburche, 
2629 Favour Antia. Triumph xx. 518 A very midden or 
mnekheap of all the grossest errors and heresies of the 
Romane Church. 28^ J. Taylor Ortg-. Atyaus iii. 283 
There were muck-heaps in the palace of Priam. 

Obs. Forms: seeMucEji.land 
Hill sb. ; also, 5 muckelle, 6 muiylle, j muokel. 

[f. Muck ri. + Hill ii.] = Muck-heap. Alsoy%-. 

2303 [see Muck-heap], 1427 Coventry LeetBk. tE.E.T.S.) 
2x3 Hit was ordeyned hat noman ley no more muke at be 
crop's beyonde the Newc-pte, but vppon he mukhill besidis 
he Crosse. 0473 Pid. roc. in \Vr.-WuIcker 797A3 Hoc 
simnrium, Hoc sterculinium, a muckelle. 2376 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. sBz They rake vp clods of clay in a confused 
heape, as it were a muckbil. 2622 Burton Auat. MeL 1. ii. 

II. v. 109 Muckels, draughts sinkes. Ibid. 111. iv. i.i.712 Why 
dost tbou stand gaping on this drosse, muckhills, filthy ex- 
crements ? a 2782 Jago Scavengers 52 Higher than our 
house our miick-hill rose ! 

at/rib. 1666 Busyas Grace A b.§ 103 To leap with my head 
downward into some Muck-hill hole or other. 

Hence fra«r.,to heap r//with filth. 

2596 Nashe Saffron. lYaldenT] b, Nor let him muckehill 
vp so manie pages in saying he lookt for terines of aqua 
fortis and gunpowder. 

+ Mu'CkibuS. vulgar, Obs. [A humorous 
formation from Muck sbf, with the ending of a X,. 
ablative pl.j Intoxicated, ' tipsy’, 'fuddled' 

2736 H. Walpole Let. to Montagu ao Apr., Lady Coventry' 
..said in a very vulgar accent, If she drank any more, she 
should be muckibus. * Lord I* said Lady hlary Coke, ‘what 
is that ? * — ‘ Oh ! it is Irish for sentimental', 

Muckinder, obs. form of Muckender, 
Muckiiiess (mo’kines). [f. Mucky a. + 
-NESS.j The state of being mucky or dirty. 
z7z7ln BaileyvoI. 11 . 175310 Johnson; and inlater Diets. 
Mu’cking, vbl. sb. [f Muck v. + -ing L] 
f 1. An application of dung or the like as manure ; 
concr. what is applied as manure. Obs. 

2601 Holland /*//«> 1.569 The sowing of this PuKe in any 
ground, is as good as a mucking vnto It. x6tz Florio, Lc- 
taminatura, any kind of mucking, c 2707 in Encyct. Brit. 

(i 853) 1 1. 262/ 1 A good stubble is the equal est mucking that L. 

2. coUoq, a. pi. Rubbish, ‘mess’, b. An act of 
‘messing about *, 

1898 Kipling in Morn. Post 9 Nov. 5/2 She’s only burning 
muckings like the rest of us. She's our ‘ chummy ship 
2904 -- Traffics ty Dtscov. 63 Hb photographic muckings. 
Mucking-togs, perversion of Mackintosh. 

2842 Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser. it. Miscuiv. Margate, A 
little ‘gallows-looking chap’,. .\Vith a ’carpet-swab' and 
‘ muckingtogs and a hat turn'd up with green. 

MucMter, variant form of Muckender. 

Muckle imv'k'l). Tis Aeries. [Fsubst. use of 
muckle Mickle a, (But cf. Du. inoker heavy 
hammer,)] A heavy maul used for killing cod. 

1897 Kipling Captains Courageous viiL 253 Thcie was no 
sound except., the dapping of the cod, and the whack of the 
muckles as the men stunned them. 

Muckle, dial, variant of Mickle, 
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MUCOUS. 


TWn-n'Ic-yaJre. sb. A rake for collecting ‘ muck 
In literary use onlyy?f. 

The source of the figurative use is Bunyan s descnplion of 
* the Man with the Muck-rake’, which was intended as an 
emblem of absorption in the pursuit of worldlv gain; but 
in modern use it 'is often made to refer generally to a pre- 
ference for what is comparatively worthless over that which 
is valuable, or to a depraved interest in what is morally ‘ un- 
savoury ' or scandalous. 

1684 Bunyan n. (1900) 184 The Interpreter.. has 

them first into a Room,where wasa man. .with ahluckrake 
in his hand. 2870 Spurgeon Treas. Day, Ps. xx.xijc. 6 Those 
all-gathering muckrakes, who in due time are succeeded by 
all-scattering forks, which scatter riches as profusely as their 
sires gathered them promiscuously, 1873 Schele de Verb 
persons who*fish in troubled 
waters from the idea of their raking up the muck to see 
what v.aluable waifs and strays they may find in it. 1893 
Sat. Rev. a6 Jan. 125 The ‘garbage of mythland* that 
Wagner gathered together with a ‘ muck-rake *. 

So Mu*ok-rake v. mnee^wd, intr.y to rake refuse 
together,,/^. Mu’ck-rakingf///. 

1879 F. Harri.son Choice Bks. iv.(i886)82 Men, forgetful of 
the perennial poetry of the world, muckraking in a litter of 
fugitive refiise. 2906 Dail)f Rtc. <5- Matt 19 Dec. s Few 
popular institutions in America have escaped violent attacks 
oy muck-iaking reformers. 

UfCucksy (mwksi), a, dial. Also 7-8 (New 
England) musy. [f. Muck sb. + -3Y (cf. tricksy, 
clumsy, tipsy),} * Mucky*, dirty, slushy. 

1666-1715 in 1st Cent. Hist. Sprin^eld (2899) II. 228, 
258, etc., The muxy [muxey, muxie] meddow. _ 2855 Kings- 
ley Westtvard Ho! xiv, Mary runs in,. .slips. .her best 
gown over her dirt, and awaits the coming guests, who make 
a few long faces at the ‘mucksy sort of a place*. 2869 
Blackmore Lor/ta D. xlvi, When the ground appeared 
through the crust of bubbled snow, .it was all so soaked and 
sodden, and, as we call it, * mucksy that [etc.]. 

mtwckwovxti, [f. Muck -t* Wonat.] 

1. A worm or grub that lives in * muck * ; in U.S. 
spec, (see quot. 1842 ), 

1686 Hornecic Crucif. yesus xxiii. 795 Grovel in the dust 
like a muckworm. x8^ T. W. Harris Insects Injur. Veget. 
(1862) 31 note. There is a grub ..which is frequently found 
under old manure-heaps, and is commonly called muck- 
worm. It.. is transformed to a dung-beetle called 
bseus relictus by Mr. Say. 1856 Brimley Ess. 230 A human 
soul metamorphosing itself into a muckworm. 

2. Jig. in various applications, a. A miserly 
person, ‘ money-grubber *. 

2598 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. vi, Each muckworm will be rich 
with lawless gain. 2682 W. Robertson Fhvaseol. Gen. 
(*693) 393 He’s a covetous fellow, a very muckworm. 1748 
Thomson Cast, fnciol. r. 1 , Here you a muckworm of the town 
might see. At bis dull desk. 1873 H. Rogers Orig, Bible vi. 
222 A mere muckworm, sordid and rapacious in the extreme. 

b. A person of the lowest origin. ? Obs, 

2695 Congreve Love /or L, 11. vli, 'Oons whose Son are 
you? how were you engendred, Muckworm? 

c. One who is mentally or morally degraded. 
In quots. appositive and in Comb. 

a 2635 Randolph Hey for Honesty Wks. (1875I 577 ^luck- 
worm-minded men. 2752 Smollett Pie, xciii, As light- 
headed as some muck- worm philosophers. 

d. A * gutter-snipe ‘ street Arab *, 

1859 J* Green Ox/. Stud. ii. § 4 (O.H.S.) S7 The little 
^liss. .IS forbidden to play with the muck^vorms of the neigh- 
bourhood. 2892 Hall Caine Scapegoat iii, The veriest 
muckworm in the market-place spat out at sight of him. 

Mucky (m 27 *ki), a. [f. Muck sb)- + -Y.] 

1. Dirty, filthy, muddy. Not in polite use. 

2538 Bp. Shaxton Injunct. A iv, Suchc thfnges as be set 

forth, .vnder the name of holy relyques... Namely of stynk- 
yng bootes, mucky combes, ragged rochettes [etc.]. x66a J, 
Chandler tr. P^an Helntont's OHat. 251 The residue of the 
Odour, .doth drawawaterish filthiness from the said putre- 
faction by continuance, and becomes rank, or muckie. 2799 

O. Smith Laboratory II. 266 The largest fish lie in the 
eddies and deep mucky waters. 2894 Blackmore Ferly- 
cross 354 The mucky and murky lane. 

b. Of the weather : ^ Dirty’ ; foul ; ^ thick *. dial. 
2804 C. B. Brown tr. Volney's View Soil U.S. ij^^notc, 
A mucky breeze from the south. 1903 Illustr. Lotui. News 
7 Nov. 685/3 Till the mucky weather’s done. 

fc. fig. Applied to money, as ‘filthy lucre*; 
also to a miserly person. 

1549 Latimer 2nd Serm. bef. Edtv. VI (Arb.) 54 We be 
mynded to prefer ourc muckye monie. .before the ioy.se of 
heauen. i 59 ® Spe.sser F. Q. iii. ix. 4 His minde is set on 
mucky pelfe. 265a Beslowes Theoph. x. Lxxxviii, This old 
muckie wretched elf, Who turns, .all that he scrapes, to pelf. 

2. Consisting of or resembling muck. 

1570 Levins 09/3 Muckye, 2590 Spenser 

i^’.^.ii.vii. 15 But mucky filth hisbraunchingarmesannoyes, 
And with uncomely weedes the gentle wave accloyes. 2862 
.'Inter. Cyct. XIII. 75/1 If the peat is of mucky consistence 
, .the practice is to shovel it from its bed. 

IKTucky (mo-ki), V. dial. [f. Mucky a.} trans. 
.To make dirty. 

C. Bronte % Eyre xxix, She even brought me a clean 
to spread over my dress, ‘ lest ', as she said, * I should 
mucky it*. 

(mir^’ki?), used as a comb, form of Mucus, 
L' ' * ^y Pkys, and Path., to indicate the 

mucous matter. Muco-aTbumeu, a 
’ fc ' * ’ ; hence lkXiico«alhu*- 

albumen. Mnoo- 
and flesh. Unco- 
( ^ 'in auscultation) 

i . Unco-enta*- 

membrane 


and the external skin. Muco-de*rjual a, « prec. 
Muco-extra*ctive derived from mucus. Muco> 
gela'tinous a.^ containing or resembling mucus 
and gelatin. Muco-me'mbranons a.^ of or per- 
taining to the mucous membrane. Unco-pe’ptoue, 
a substance formed by the gastric digestion of 
mucus associated with certain albuminous bodies. 
Muco-pu‘rlform d., consisting of pus and mucus. 
Muco-pwrulent a., of the nature of pus and mucus 
mingled ; characterized by the presence of pus and 
mucus. Llu*co-pu‘s, pus with which mucus is 
combined. Muco-saxcliarine <z., of a non-crystal- 
lizable sugary character. Muco-saTivary a., re- 
sembling or containing mucus and saliva. Huco- 
sau£fui*neous a., having blood mixed with mucus, 
ilduco-se'roas a., containing serum mixed with 
mucus. 

1835-6 Todds Cycl. Anat.\. 376/2 *Muco-albumei) [found 
in gall-stones],^ 1857 ^tsixocKCaceaux* Midtvi/.\-jZ*},l\sco- 
albuminous \\\s{d..xS'j6D\snGiASQuMed,Lex.,iiIy.vosarcoina 
. .MyxomatonsoPMucocarneousSarcoma. 2853 Markham 
Skodals Auscult. 286 A peculiar sharp ‘’muco-crepitant rale. 

AllhuiCs Syst. it/^<j'.V.227The*muco cuianeous margin 
ofihcanus. 2854OWEN in Orr'sCirc.Sci., Org. 

Nat. 1 . 279 The bones of the *muco-dcrmal system. 1822-^ 
Good's Study Med. (^.4) 1 . 548 Dr. Bostock has since dis- 
covered in the serosity..a distinct substance.. which Dr. 
I^Iarcet has called *muco- extractive matter. Ibid. 203 Each 
evacuation consi’^ted merely of twoor three table-spoonfuls of 
*muco-geIatinous matter. 2870 tr. StrickeFs Man. tiistol. v. 
497 (N. Syd. Soc.)Three anatomical different parts can be dis- 
tinguished in it [rc. the mouth), a cutaneous, a transitional 
and a *muco-membranous portion. 2875 tr. von Zientssetls 
Cyct, Med. X. 368 *Muco-pcptone. 2859 Semple Diphtheria 
68 The ■*muco-puriform secretion. 1^3 R. J. Graves Syst. 
Clin, Med. xxi. 251 Copious *muco-puru)ent expectoration. 
2873 Ralfe Phys. C/teM. i63 In ichorous, *muco-, or scro- 
pus, the solids are diminished. 1835-6 Todd's Cyct. Anat. 

I. 132/2 Mere water holding.. a •muco-saccharine matter. 
x8^ Kirke's Hand.bk. Physiol, (ed. 11) 282 In the “muco- 
salivary or mixed glands. 2898 P. Masson Trop. Diseases 
xviii. 289 T‘he passage of.. *muco-sanguineous stools. 1898 
Allbntt's Syst, Med. V. 351 The *muco-serous (or albumin- 
ous) expectoration. 

Mucocele (mirl'kiisfl). Path. [f. Muco--f Gr. 
KrjKr] tumour.] A mucous dilat.iliou (a) of the 
lachrymal gland ; (3) of the vermiform appendix. 
28x9 W. McKenzie Ess. Dis, Excreting Parts 0/ Lachry* 
vial Organs Pref. 13 The term mucocele, by which the 
author has ventured to designate an important disease. 
1870 Holmes' Syst, Surg. (ed. 2) III. 223 'Ihe tears passing 
into the sac will accumulate there, ancT together wuh the 
pent-up mucus, form a swelling termed mucocele. 2^7 
Allbutt's Syst.^ Med. 211 . 888 This cystic dilatation [of ine 
appendix vermtformis] has been termed a* mucocele' by Pere. 

Mucoduct (mi«*kt7d»kt). Anat. [f. Muco- + 
Duct. Cf. Muciduct.] In fishes: A muciferous 
duct, mucous canal. 

2875 C. C Hlakc ZooL 189 In many other fishes the 
cranial bones emit processes from their surfaces which serve 
as canals for the mucoducts. 

Mucoid (mirrkoid), a. [f. Muc-ua + -oid,] 
Resembling mucus. Mticoid degeneration \ see 
quot. 1866 . 

2849 /?</. ff Papers Botany (Ray Soc.) 322 Identity of the 
^lucoid and Filamentous Cbnfervx. By Dr. Schaifner. 
x866 A Flint Princ, Med. (1880) 57 Mucoid degeneration 
consists in the transformation of the albuminous constituents 
of cells or of intercellular substance into mucin. 2878 Tidy 
Handbk, Mod, Chem. 583 Lccvulose (. . Mucoid Sugar). 2885 
Lancet 26 Sept. 562 The cough.. was accompanied with 
frothy mucoid expectoration. 

Hence lUxicoi’dal a. in the same sense. 

2849 H. Miller Footpr. Creat, viii. (1874) 247 Those 
thinner parts of the fin that are travers^ by the caudal 
rays,— wholly mucoidal, as shown by this lest. 

II MucOV (nii/7*kpi). [L. miuor, f. mucere to be 
mouldy.] 

+ 1. Mouldiness, musliness ; mould. 

2656 Blount Glossogr,,^ Mueor, hoariness, filthiness, 
2847-54 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

2. Bot, The name of a genus of fungi, originally 
including all the mould-plants, but now somewhat 
narrowed. Hence, a plant of this genus or of the 
order Mucorini, of wliich Ahtcor js the type, 

(2769 Ellis in Phil. Trans. LIX. 139 Thisspeciesof 
Mucor sends forth a mass of transparent filamentous roots.] 
x8i8 CoLEBRooKE Import. Colonial Corn 96 Mouldiness is 
prevented, since the seeds of mucor are shut out. 2836 
Penny Cycl, V. 244/1 There are plants that are born and die 
in a day, such os the race of mucors. 2896 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. 111 . 505 Some species of mucor are able to act as true 
alcoholic ferments. 

at t rib. 2875 Huxley & Martin Elem. BIoL v, (1877) -I® ^ 
crop of erect aerial mucor-hyphae. 288a Vines tr. Sachs' 
Bot, 266 The so-called i)/w<?r-yeast. 

Hence Mucora'ceoas, Zklu'coriue, Uucori- 
aious, MucorPnous adjs., belonging to the order 
Mucorini (also called Afncoraceae) of fungi ; Mn- 
co'rioid a. [see -oid], resembling a mucor. 

286* Cooke Brit, Fungi 103 Mucoraceous Fungi. 2865 
Berkeley in Jrnl. Lhm. Soc., Bot. VIII, 242 Threads ivhich 
seemed to giverisetolheMucorioid fruit. 1866 Treas. Bot. 
761/2 Mucor, the typical genus of the mucorinous Moulds. 
'^^l\()yrnl. Microscop. Set. XIV,66 AMucoriniousfungus. 
,2880 Cunningham ibid. XX. 56 Reproductive bodies occur- 
ring in mucorine fungi. 

Mucorrkcea (mir7kori’'a). [f. Muco- -}- Gr. 
^ji'o flux, after gonorrhoea)} A mucous discharge. 


2^ J/r/AV. 20 The paroxysms of dj-spneea 

and rnucorrlicea may be of isolated occurrence ' 

. !l Mucosa (miKktf u-sa). Phys. ' [mod;L. biieni. 
brdna) viucosa, fern. of L. mtlcosus M ucous a.] ‘ The 
corium of a mucous membrane * {Syd. Soc.' Lex) 

2880 M.MACKZHzmDis.Throat^'Nosel.^Sz Nowhereare 

tlierc epithelial protrusions into the mucosa. 1897 Trans 
Amer. Pediatric Soc. IX. 40 The whole of the skin' and 
visible mucosa were of a dark blue color. 1905 H, D 
Rolleston Dis. Liver 272 The mucosa of the imStines. 

Hence Muco’sal a., pertaining to the mucosa. 

1899 Allbntt's Syst. Pled. VI. 455 These terms [i.e. mu- 
•cold or dermoid cyst], .might with advantage be replaced 
by the name mucosal cysts. 

Mucose (mi«*kvus),a, [ad. L. mueds-us'. see 
Mucous a. and -OSE.] Slimy; covered with mucus. 

173X Bailey, i)/«ctir^’,fullofsnot,snoity. 1856-8 W. Clark 
Van der Hoeven's Zool. II. 90 Body,. covered with small 
scales, mucose, 2866 In Treas. Bot. •j6tl2. 

Mucosi'^ (miwkp’siti). [ad. F. mucosill, ad. 
mod.L. "^mucosildt-em, f. mucos-us Mucous a.} 

1. Sfucousness, siiminess ; a mucous covering. 

2684 tr, Bonet's Mere. Compit, xvi. 574 This poticxi.. 

takes away, .all Mucosities of tneThroat. 1752 Watson In 
Phil. Trans, XLVII. 462 He. .observ’d, that the extremi. 
ties^ of the inadrepora were soft, and cover’d with a mu- 
cosily.^ ^ 2876 Beneden's Anim. Parasites iv. 68 There are 
mucosities which are incessantly renewed. 

2. A fluid containing or resembling mucus, 

2833-55 Duncljson Med. Lex., Mucosily, a fluid, which 

resembles mucus, or contains a certain quantity of it. 

Mucoso* {vnitiko u so), used [after Fr.] as a comb, 
form of L. miicdsus mucous in various adjs.'with 
the sense ‘ partly mucous and partly (something 
else)*. 21uco‘so^alca*xeousa., consistingof mucus 
and lime. Mnco’so-gra'&nlar a., consisting of 
granulated mucus. Muco’so-pn'mleut/z. ’=-Mnco^ 
pnrnlent (see Muco-). Muco'sc-sa'ccharine a,, 
having the properties of mucus and sugar. • 

2840 Penny Cycl, XVI, 363/x Many naturalists appear to 
be satisfied that these *mucoso-calcareou 5 bodies.. are not 
of animal origin. 2848 Lindley lutrod. Bot. i. L §8 (ed.4) 
1 . 247 [tr. Mohl in Ann. dcs Sci. Ser. 11. XIII. 223] Tke 
*mucosogranu)ar mass continually increases in the interior 
wall of these cells. 2856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Mucopuru- 
lent, *Mueoso-Purulent. 2847-54 Webstm, * Piucoso-sac- 
charine, partaking of the quaJities of mucibge ana sugar. 
1891 Syd. Soc. Lex,, Plucoso^saccharine. 

Mucons (mizi’kas), a. [ad. L. muedsns, f. 
muc-us Mucus : see -ous. Cf. F. muqueiix, Sp., 
Pg. mucoso, mocosOf It. mneoso.} 

1. Containing, consisting of, or resembling mucus. 
In early quots. with wider sense : Slimy. 

2646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. ni. xxi. 158 It hath in 
the tongue a spongy and mucous extremity, whereby.. it 
inviscaies. .insects. 2774 Goldsm. Wa/. Hist. (2776) VIII. 
194 We shall perceive its whole surface. .covered with a 
mucous fluid. 1851 Woodward Molluscn r. 50 The eggs., 
of the fresh- water species are soft, mucous, and tran'^parent. 
2872 T. R. Joses §2290 (ed. 4)834 The lingual 
mucous lining seems to be perfectly adapted to gustation. 
1878 Tidy Handbk. Plod. Chem. 485 The Mucous or Vii»cous 
Fermentation, i.e. a fermentation characterized by the forma- 
tion of gummy matters. 

2. Characterized by the presence of mucus. Also, 
in Auscultation, Mucons rdle, a sound indicating a 
mucous condition of the lung. 

2825 Good Study Med. (ed. 2) III. 381 Mucous piles. 
2B34 J, Forbes Laennec's Dis, Chest (ed. 4) 91 A chronic 
mucous catarrh. 2897 I'rans. Amer. Pediatric Soc. IX 170 
I-arge number of coarse mucous rales made the first probable. 

3. Bot. Covered with a viscous secretion or with 
a coat readily soluble in water. 

2839 Lindley Introd. Bot. iii. Gloss, (ed. 3) 47* Mucous or 
slimy; covered with a slimy secretion, 2870 Hooker a/m*- 
Flora 350 Stratlotes aloides... Seeds with a mucous coat. 
2882-4 Cooke Brit, Fresh-w. Algx I. 179 Hormtscia 
N<7/<2. . More or less bright green, mucous. 

4. Special collocations. Mucous canal Ichlhyo- 
logy, one of the canals by which mucus is excreted 
along the lateral line. Mucous corpuscle, one 
of numerous transparent corpuscles, with a cell- 
wall, a nucleus, and a number of minute moviiig 
molecules in the mucous liquid of the mouth. 
Mucous exudation, the exudation of mucus mixed 
with inflammatory matter, from the surface of an 
inflamed mucous membrane. Mucous gland, any 
gland connected with a mucous surface. Mucous 
•layer = Mesoblast. Mucous ligament, a liga- 
ment traversing the synovial cavity of the knee. 
Mucous membrane, the internal prolongation 01 
the skin, having the surface covered with 
Mucous tissue, gelatinous connective tiSsue: 

287s Huxley in Encyct. Brit. 1 . 762/1 Symmetricidlydis- 
pos^ grooves, the so-called **mucoiis canals’. 2850 URii- 
FiTH & .Henfrey Plicrogr. Diet. 443 *Mucous corpuscles 
1876 tr. WagneFs Gen. Pathol. 257 *Mucou5 exudation is 
sometimes not to be distinguished from normal mucuj^ 

41 Chambers Cyct. s.v., The third *mucous gbud. 2872 
T. Bryant Pract. Surg. (1876) I. 492 The Mucous Gianas 
of the Lip. 2846 Cakfentf.r Prine. Hum. Physiol. V 
Index, “Mucous layer of germinal membrane. 2892 
Soe, Lex. s.v., “Mucous ligament of knee. 282aJ.jACu- 
souxaTraus. Amer. Pediatric Soc. xaUhe mu- 
cous membrane of the stomach. 2882 ^^lVART Cat 21 Inside 
the lips and mouth it becomes soft and moi>t,and is lermea 
mucous membrane. 2845 Encycl, Pletrop. VII. 217 The term 
* *mucous tissue or mucous membrane’, commonly appfieu 
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by anatomUts to the internal lining of all the canals and 
cavities. i 83 z^ 7 (a//i'sA/taf^{cd.gill, 6 g Connective tissue 
of this nature is known as jeltylike or mucous tissue. 

Hence fMu’cousness = Mucosity. 

J727 B.iilev vol. i^Iitcousness^ snottiness, i^ss Jons'- 
SON, .slime ; viscosity. 

11 SCucro (rai/ 7 'krt?). PI. muerones (mi«7 
krtftt’nrz), Diucros. and iS’c?/. [L. mftcro 

point] A pointed part or organ ; esp, a. Mnt. a 
short, stout, sharp-pointed process; b. Bot» a sharp 
terminal point ; c. Conch, the apex of a shell. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. iv. ii, x8r Tiie Macro or 
point thereof [i.e. of the heart] incliiieth unto the left. 1744 
J. Wiu>ON Synopsis of PlantSy Mucro, a sharp Point. 1816 
Kirbv & Sp. Ettiomoi, xxiii. (1818} II. 317 The. .elastic 
beetles., perform this motion by means of a pectoral process 
or mucro. 1826 /^/d. xx.vi. III.253 The head is armed with 
two mucrosor conical eminences. 1833 Hooker Brit. Flora 
1 1 . 1. 65 Bryum afinc. . lid conical with a mucro. ^ 1883 ifosE* 
LEY in Q, Jrnl. Microsc. Sii, XXV. 43 The apices (or mu- 
crones) of the shells. 

Mucrouate (mi!/'kr()hs>t), a. [ad. L. tniicro- 
nat-tis, i, mucron-em Mucbo: see -ate^. Cf. F. 
mttcroni^ Terminating in a point; esp. Bot. 
abrnptly terminated by a hard short point. 

1776 J. Lee latrod. Bot. Explan. Terms 384 Mucronatumy 
raucronate, terminating in a small Prickle. 1777 Robson 
Brit. Flora^ Mucronate leaves. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomoi. 
xxxvi. 111. 708 The podex is sometimes, .mucronate. 1882-4 
Cooke Biit. Freshw, Ai^ I. 32 Polyedriunt enorme,. 
^metimes repeatedly bilo^d, with the lobes mucronate. 

Comb. xSsx W. P. C. Barton Flora N. A nur. 1 . 105 Leaves 
oblong, acuminate; mucronate-serrulate, smooth. x847l^>^* 
Steele Field Bot. 57 Leaves.. very large, green on both 
sides, almost smooth, mucronate-dentate. 
-IlXacrOXiatod (.mi/? kr<?n^^ted), rr. [formed as 
prcc. -t* -El)kJ = prec. 

1657 Tomlinson Reuous Disp. 258 ilechoacans leaves are. . 
mucronaied onely on one side. x6gs Wooowaro Nat. Hist. 
Earth (1723^ lyS The. .Slones.. (are) mucronaied or termi- 
nating in a Point. 1819 Samouelle Entomol. Compend. 1 14 
Last joint mucronated. 1876 Harley il/aLil/erf.(ed. 6) 417 
Leaves. .with a few coarse mucionated teeth on each side.. 
Hence Slti'crouately adv. , in a mucronate manner 
(Worcester 1860). SSucroua'tlon, the state or 
.quality of being mucronate; also, a mucronate 
process Diet. 1895), 

Iklucroiiiforiii (mi«krp’nir/im). [f. L. //;«• 
erdn-em Mucro + -(i)roRM.] Shaped like a mucro 
(Webster Suppl. 190s). 

Mtlcroinilate(mi«krf?'nir2lct), ii. [ad. mod.L, 
mftcrdnulut'USy f. mucrdnnla Mucro^vle: see 
•-.VTE.J Having a small sharp point. 

- X829 Loudon Encycl. Plants 87 Leaves whorled.. entire 
nmcronulaie. 1845 Lindley Sch, Bot. iv. (1858,* 36. 

. So Xilucro’utilated, IVIucronu'latous aajs. 

1806 Galpinc Bfit, Bot, 6 Leaf eliplic-lanceolate, obtuse, 
niacronulated. 1836 Mayne E^r/os. Lex., Mucronulalus, 
having a little point, as the carpels of the Slda mucronu- 
lata : iiiucroiiufatous. t832 Octuvic, Afucronulaious. 

lUf'axroilTile. [a. mod.L. viucronula^ f. L. //» 7 - 
crd)i‘ Muctto.] Asmall mucro {fJent. Diet, 1890), 
Mucuddum, variant of Mokaddast. 
fMu'Culency. Obs. [f.MucuLEJix: see-£2^ci',] 
‘Snottiness* (Bailey 1721). 

■ SXuctllexit (min'kiiHent), a. Also 7 tnuccu- 
lent. fad. L. jm'icnient-us, f. mucus AIucus ; see 
-ULENT.] Slimy; mucous. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Mncculent ox Mncnlent^ full of 
-snot or snivel. 1721 in Bailey. 1753 in Johnson. 1822-34 
Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 236 A watery or whey-like 
sanies, or a muculent pu.s. 1833-55 Dunglison litcd. Lex, 
Jhluctuxai (mi«ki«'na). [a. mod.L. Mucunct, 
the generic name of the plant from which cowage 
is obtained; orig. a Tupi word.] ^ Cowage. 

X874 Garrod & Baxter Mat. Med. (x58o) 234 The watery 
or alcoholic solutions of mucuna. 

UuctiS (miirki/s). [a. L. mucuSj also inuccus^ 
mucus of the nose, cogn. w. Gr. (:— 

■*muhy~) to blow the nose, pvKrrjp nose, nostril; 
the root appears also (with consonant change due 
to a nasal infix) in L. c-mungere lo blow the nose.] 
L A viscid or slimy substance not miscible with 
water, secreted by the mucous membrane of animals. 

x66i Lovell Hist. Anun. ^ Min, 285 Salivous mucus 
' which they vomit out when pricked, is emplastick. *739 
‘R. Bull’ tr, Dedekindni Grobianus 209 When to the 
Mouths of some these Humours rise. Long in their afouths 
the plenteous Mucus lies. x8o5 BosrocK in Nicholsons 
yr/il. XI. 251 Animal mucus or mucilage enters largely into 
‘the constitution of many parts of the Dody. ^i88x Mivart 
Cat 169 A fluid, named mucus, is almost universally pre- 
sent where mucous membrane exLts. 

■ 2 . Bol. A gummy or glutinous substance soluble 
in water, found in all plants. 

■ 1839 Lindley /fitrod. Bot. t. i. (ed. 3) 2 Meyen admits the 
fact of the presence of this intercellular mucus [fc. in plants]. 

■ Ibid. ii. 50 External to the epidermis is a thin homogeneous 
membrane.formedof organic mucus. X87S Darwin Insectiv, 

• Pt, ix. 209 Some of these leaves secreted much mucus. 

3.. A viscid substance exuded by certain animals, 
esp. the slime of fishes. 

- 1833-6 [see tnucuS'Clad in 4I. 1855 W • S. Dallas An/. 

Hist.W. 2J MyxJtie glntinosa.. .receives its specific name., 
from the immen^e quantity of mucus which it can give otf 

' from its skin. 1880 Gunther Fishes 49 In m.-iny fishes. . the 
ducts of this muciferous system are. .tilled with mucus. 


4 . attvib. and Comb.,a% mucus corpuscle f duel \ 
mucHS-cladt ‘like^ -producing adjs. 

1835-6 Todds CycL Anat. J, 539/x ■^^fucus-clad fi-^hes. 
1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Aui/n, C/tetn. II. 87 'ihin 
watery pus, rather larger than the '^mucus-rarpu.scles.' 1854 
Owen Shel. Teet/t in Orr's Circ.Sci.f Org. Nat. 1. 163 J n 
*Mucus*ducls, _ Encycl. Meirop.WX, 220/2 A greyish- 
white *mucu.s-Iike matter. 1879 Foster Text Bk. Physiol. 
(ed. 3) 257 *^iIucus-producing cells. 

Mud (m-yd), xJ.I Forms: 4 mode, 4-6 mudde, 
5 moode, 6 moude, made, mwde, 7 mudd, 5- 
mud. [ME. mode, mtuide, cogn. w, MLG., LG. 
mudde fern., LG. also mod^ mode^ mttde mud, Du, 
modden\.Qdo.hhW\n mud (?also with Du.;/Wt/<?slut), 
MHG. mot (G. dial, moil) bog, bog-earth, peat. 

An extended form appears in MLG., 'bsx.moddcr mud, 
whence G. ?«^«/tfrmasc., mud, state of mouldering or decay; 
efi MHG. motor (mod.G. dial, metier).} 

1 . WetandsoftsoUorearthy matter; mire, sludge. 

' 13.. Coer de L. 4360 Some..broughten. grete schydes, 
and the wood, And slunge it into the mode. 13. . E. E. 
Allit* P. B. 407 penne mourkne in pe mudde most ful nede 
Alle pat spyrakle in-spraiic. 14.. IPhyJean’t beaNnnz 
in E. E.P. (1862)138 Whan they had resceyvede her charge, 
Theyspaied nether mud ne myer. 1513 Douglas 

V. vi. 125 His /ace he schew besmoUerlt for a bourd. And 
all his membris in mude and dung bedoif. X573 Tusser 
Hush, (1878) 29 Though.. loftie ships leaue anker in mud 
[etc.]. 1632 Lithgovv Trav. vii. 317 Leaulng slime, mood, 
and Sand behind their breaches. 1697 Drvdcn Virg. Georg. 
IV. 618 The Sun. .darting to the bottom, bak'd the ^lud. 
17x6 Gay Trivia 1. 200 The spatter'd mud Hides all thy 
hose behind. 178* Cowper Charity 531 Plung’d in the 
stream, they lodge upon the mud. 1808 Med. Jrnt. Xl^ 
Z14 The Ganges has a prodigious quantity of mud at its 
sides. 1849 James IFoodmaa vii. The floor was of mud. 

b. j)/. Traecsofmudonthe margin of a tidal river. 

1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads i. 3 At low water, the 

muds or flats are dry. 1897 Spectator 23 Oct. 553/2 Herons 
— which feed on the muds left by the ude. 2902 Cornish 
Naturalist Thames 213 There are still no flounders on 
the famous Bishop’s Muds. 

c. Geol. A mixtuie of finely comminuted par- 
ticles of rock with water, having a consistency vary- 
ing from that of a semi-liquid to that of a soft and 
plastic solid; usually either deposited from suspen- 
sion in water, or ejected from volcanos. Also pi, 
kinds of mud. 

1878 Hu.xley Phystogr. 192 Herculaneum was sealed up 
by a crust of volcanic mud discharged from Vesuvius. 1883 
Encycl. Brit, XVIII. 122/1 At some points in the same 
regions are found green muds and s.Tnds, which, as regards 
their origin.. resemble the blue muds. 

d. Mud and stud (dial.): posts and laths filled 
In with mud, as a material of which walls of cot- 
tages, etc., are built (also sttui and mud : see Stud 
sb,') ; similarly mud and log, mud and reed, etc. 

2839 Stonehousb Axltolme^ 389 The rectory house was 
an ofd fashioned dwelling, with high gables and walls o( 
mud and stud. 1843 Marryat M. rtolei xxxii, The miser- 
able twelve- feet*square mud-and-log cabins. 1900 Daily 
News 1 8 M ay 6/3 The mud and reed towns of the negro, 

2 . Jig. a. As a type of what is worthless or 
polluting. 

1563 WinJet IFks, (S.T. S.) II. 78 Lat the clelr fayih and 
creduHtie of our elders be na mbxing of glar or mude be 
liibulit. 1390 Greenwood Answ, Def. Read Prayers 31 
In this your papisticali mudde,. j'our reading of mens 
writings for prayer. Is a false woishippof God. 1707 Rejlcx. 
upon Ridicule ^ Servile Souls form’d of Mud. 2819 Shel- 
ley Englami in 1819, Princes, the dregs of their dull race, 
who flowThrough public scorn, —mud from a muddy spring. 

fb. The lowest or worst part of anything; the 
lowest stratum ; the dregs. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia iii. (1629) 238 An ordinary person 
(borne of the mud of the people), x6o2 Mabston Aixtonio's 
Rev. v. V, Scum of the mud of bell! 1760 Foote Minor 
rr. Wks. 1799 1. 255 To procure her emersion fiom the mer- 
cantile mud, no consideration wou’d be spar’d. 1856 Emer- 
son Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 23 Defoe said In his 
wrath, ‘ the Englbhman was the mud of all races*. 

3 . Phrases. As clear as mud', said in mock com- 
mendation of something that is by no means clear 
(also used as a burlesque intensive of ‘ clear *). As 
sure as mud (school-slang) ; absolutely sure. To 
fling or throw mud ; to make disgraceful imputa- 
tions. To stick in the mud ; see Stick v. 

1762-71 H. Waltole Ferine's Anecd. Paint, 1x786) IV. 
X70 Never did two angry men of their abilities throw mud 
with less dexterity. 18^ Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser. n. Me»ch. 
Venice, That’s clear as mud. 1884 Fl. Marryat Under 
the Lilies vii, A woman in my posiiioo roust expect to have 
more mud thrown at her than a less important person. 1884 
Noiteottf.xf Indep. 24 Julyyr^/j Using the case to fling mud 
at hlr. Trevelj-an and Earl Spencer. x8^ E. Phiixpotts 
Human Boy 10, 1 shall die as sure as mud 

4 . attrib. and Comb, a. simple attrib., as mttd 
bigging, colour, floor, heap, house, hovel \ b. instru- 
mental, as mud-bespattered, -built, -exhausted, -shot 
adjs. ; c. parasynthetic, as mud-coloured, -roofed 
adjs. ; d. locative, ag mud-lost adj. 

1848 Dickens Dombty Iv, Rows of *mud.be.spattered cows. 
2583 Reg. Privy Council Scot. IV. 288 The :.aid complenaris 
foirsaid bouse.., being latch *mud bigging. X740 Thomson 
Sc Mallet Alfred z. ii/Tbat *mud-built cottage is thy sove- 
reign’s palace. 1839 Hooo Hoods Ozottuyi{Last Shilling) 

A pair of *mud-colour gloves. 2838 Miss Pakooe River 4 
Desert I, no A sort of *mud-coloured cotton. 1622 Dray- 
ton Poly-olb. xxvii. 2^9 The *mud-exhausled Meres. 1843 

• Borrow Bible in Spain it. 13 A little side-room with a *mud 

• floor.' 3871 Ki.scsley At Last x. His bare feet plashing 


from log to log and ‘‘mud-heap to mud-heap. 1548 Ex- 
tracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 260 He has..distroyit iiij *mwd 
houissisin mydoiseand fald. xSsSLever Martins oJ C td M, 
126 He built a mud-house. 2838 Barham lugol. Leg, 
Ser. t. Hand of Glory, Did you see her, in short, that •inud- 
hovel within. 1790 Coleridge Devon. Roads 21 While they 
their fmud-Iost sandals hunt, igox Kipling Kim iii, A 
mud-walled, *mud-roofed hamlet. 1858 R. S. Surtees Ask 
Mamma o He helped her down the perilous *mud-shot iron 
steps of the oJd Independent. 

5 . Special combinations ; mud-bath, a medicinal 
bath of heated mud; mud-board, a flat board 
fastened under the foot for walking on mud ; mud- 
boat, {a) a board with sides, used for crossing tidal 
mud for the purpose of shooting sea-birds; {b) 
a barge for carrying away mud dredged from a 
river or bar ; mud-boot, a kind of jack boot worn 
as a protection from mud ; mud-coae, a cone 
formed by the accumulation of mud round the vent 
of amud-volcano ; mud-crusher an infantry . 
man ; mud-drum, a cylindrical chamber attached 
ton boiler to collect the earthy matter in the water 
supplied ; mud-fat a. Australian, as fat as possible; 
mud-flat, a stretch of muddy land left uncovered 
at low tide ; mudguard, a piece of metal, leather, 
celluloid, etc., attached to the wheel ofa cycle, etc., 
to protect the rider from mud mudhead coUoq., 
a stupid person; mud-headed a., stupid; mud- 
hoe, a kind of scraper for scraping mud off roads ; 
mud-honey {notice^vd.), used Jig. for degrading 
pleasures; mud-hookj/a;/^, an anchor; mud-land 
(see quot.); mud-lava volcanic mud ( = Moya); 
mud-lump (see quot.) ; mud-patten 
board; mud pie, mud or wet earth formed by chil- 
dren in the shape of a pie ; mud pilot, a pilot who 
works in shallow water ; mud-plunger (see quot.) ; 
mud-quake nonce-wd., jocularly applied to an 
earthquake in Holland ; mud-scow, a flat mud- 
boat ; mud shine noncc-wd., the refle.\ion of light 
on muddy stones; mud sill, (rt) the lowest sill of 
a structure, usually embedded in the soil; U.S, 
the lowest class of society; also, a person of this 
class ; mud-splasher » mnd-board ; mudstone 
Ceol, (see quot. 1876) ; mud-student slang, a 
student of farming ; mud- valve, * a valve by which 
mud is discharged fiom a steam boiler* (ICnight 
Dut,Mech, 1875) ; mud volcano, a volcano which 
discharges mud instead of lava. 

2S43 Sir C. Scudamore.^)//^, Visit Crdfenbergh^ He iJe.vt 
roceeded to Franzens*bad, in Bohemia, and tried the ’’mud 
nths fora month. 1624 Col. Hawker Instr, Yng, Sporism, 
plate. Thin oak Mudboards 16 inches square. Ibid. 331 
The gunner first Jays bis piece, .into the ‘ •mud-boat ami 
then (etc.!.. Having got pretty near lo liU birds, he lies 
down in the * mud-boat’, 1838 Civil Eng. 4 Arch. Jrnl. 

1 . 204/s Petitioning the Admiralty for tlieloan of a steam- 
tug^ or mud.loai. 1832 Carlyle Sart. Res. i, ix, Half- 
buried under, .overalis and *mudboots. 2879 Geikie in En- 
cycl. Brit, X. 251/3 *Mud cones or Salses. 1893 Sir G. 
Chesney Lesters 1 . 1. xi. 142 *Vou are too good to be a 
•mud-crusher. Tommy,’ said the Major of the regiment 
[Hussars] patronizingly. 1890 Century Diet., *Mtid drum. 
190X WiNS'JON Churchill Crisis 11. xxii. The captain knew 
a mud-drum from a lady’s watch. 2890 * R. Boldrewood * 
Col. RcfonneriyZqi) 394 Every be.ist on Rainbar run. .will 
be *mud fat in three months. 1872 Routledge's Ev. Boy's 
Ann. June 338 The ^mudflats of our seaboard. 1^3 Froudk 
Oceanaxx.iyZSk) 165 Cranes and other waders stalked about 
the mud-flats. xB86 C, T. C. Monthly Gao. V. 244/1 Hints 
to iricyclbts. . , Accessories not supplied by the maker. •Mud- 
guard. 2838 Haliburton Clockm. Ser. 11. xix. 289 There’s 
the hooslers of Indiana, , . the *mudheads of Tenessee [etc.]. 
2886 D. C. Mmeexs F irst Pcrs.SingnlarxxaJ'ltiXiX. old mud- 
bead of a Dobroski. 2793 in Polwhefe Trad, ff Recoil. (1826) 

I. 329 There are a parcel of*mud-headed fellows down in that 
country. 2844 Stephens Bk. Farm II. 410 A *mud-holc or 
harle. 2853 Tennyson Maud x. xvL 3 So that . . fulsome Plea- 
sure clog him, and drown His heart in the gross *mud-honey 
of town. 2884 * H. CoLLiNCwooo ’ Umler Meteor Flag 254 
We at length found ourselves in port, and the *mud-hook 
down. i 86 j Smyth Sailor's lVord-bk.,*Muddands, the ex- 
tensive marshes left dry by the returning tide in estuaries and 
river mouths. 2899 Dailp Nezvs 8 Apr. 5/3 Portsmouth Har- 
bour and the mudland in proximity. 2804 Edin. Rev. IV. 

28 Showers of rain., were magnified into *mud-lava5. 1879 
Eiuyct. Brit. X, 250/1 Mud-lavas, 1872 Schele de Verb 
Americanisms ^fi&*Mud‘lump 5 ,\s\\i^ technical name of the 
earJi«t appearance of soft, .spongy land at the mouth of the 
hlississippi... They are at first conical, not unlike miniature 
volcanoes, and have little craters at the top, from which 
flows muddy water. 2792 Gilpin Forest Scencfy II. 193 
*Mud-pattens are fiat pieces of board, which the fowler ties 
to bis feet that he may not sink in the mud. 2788 Lo. Auck- 
land Diary in Spain in Com (i86x) II. 74 The children 
amused themselves with making •mud pies. ^ 2883 Mrs. A. 
Jebb in Contemp. Rei', Oct. 528 Clay-moulding is nothing 
more than a sort of glorified mud-pie making. 28^ F. T‘. 
Bullen Log Seanvaif 342 Somehow the **mud ’-pilot found 
us, his boat taking away our deep-water man. igoS IVestm, 
Gaz. 14 Aug. 6/2 *Mud' pilots— i.e., pilots who work above 
Gravcbend. x3^ Labour Commission Gloss. ,* Mud plungers, 
men in the chemical industry engaged at bleach plant in 
stirring up the sediment from mang.mese and acid to extract 
the gas. 27^ H. Walpole Let. to Mannz Feb., The Dutc^ 
..have lately had a '“mud-quake, and giving themselves 
terra-firm.i airs, call it an earthquake ! 1766 Mass. Gaz. 
lU. S.) 20 Oct. 1/3 A new “Mud-Scow, 2* Foot long. 2894 
<7H/i‘«^(U. S.) XXIV. 325/1 Any kind of a boat from a crack 
yacht to a mudscovv. 2830 L. Hunt Autobiog. I. vL 247 
A roar of hoarse voices round the door, and •mud-shicc on 
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the pavement. 1741 iilS. Estimate of repairs at Northivcaid 
BruigCi Essex, 3 *mudsells 19 foot long each. 1828-33 
Webster, Mud-sili, in bridges, the sill that is laid at the 
bottom of a river, lake, &c. 1858 Hammond S^. 4 
(Bartlett), Such a class.. constitutes the very mud-.stU of 
society. 1863 O. W. Holmes Inevitable Trial in Old i^ol. 
of Life 107 What the ‘Christian dogs* were to the 

followersof Mahomet,.. the ‘Northern mudsills ‘are to the 
followers of the Soutliern Moloch. x88o Baring-Gould 
Mehalah xxiii, What do you -mean coming to a house of 
worship in ^mud-splashers ? 1736 Ainsworth Lat, Dict.y A 
■'mud stone, Saxum limosum, 1829 Glover's Hist, Derby 
I. so In some place.s they are called clunch and mudstone. 
1876 A. H. Green Phys. Geol. ii. § 6. 72 Mudstone is a con- 
venient name for clayey rocks that have the app^rance of 
partially hardened masses of sandy mud. 1856 N, ^ Q. 2nd 
Ser, II. 198 With whom a younjj friend of mine was ‘a 
*mud student’, that is, was a farming pupil. 18x7^. 7 rnL 
Set. I. 247 The 'mud volcanoes of Solo. xBSa G. i*. Scropu 
Volcanos ted. 2) 401 Mud-volcanos, as they are called, i.e, 
cones of a ductile unctuous clay, ..spurting up waves and 
lumps of liquid mud. 

b. In names of animals : mud bass, an American 
fish, Acantharchus potnotis ; luud-borer, a crusta- 
cean, Gcbia slellata (A. White Cntslacca Brit, 
Mtis.j 1850) ; mud-burrower, a crustacean, 
Callianassa subUrrauea {Ibid.) ; mud-cat, catfish 
6 ^..S’., names givento several species of catfish; mud 
cootjtlie common American coot, Fulica americana 
{Cent. Diet. 1890) ; mud crab, a crab of the genus 
Panopains ; mud dab, the winter flounder. Pseudo- 
pleuronectes americanus\ mud-dauber, a Nvnsp of 
the genus Pelopxus that builds its nest of mud ; 
mud-devil = Hellbender i ; mud-dipper, the 
ruddy duck, Erismatttra rithida (G. Trumbull 
Natnes of Birds ^ 1888, p. no); mud eel, {a) the 
young of the lamprey; (^) =2 mud i^tana] mud- 
hen, (tz) the moor-hen, Galliniila chloropus ; (^) in 
Ralius crepitans, P, elegans, R. Fif^inianus; 
also the American coot, Fulica americana, and 
the common gallinule, Galliniila galeata\ {c) a 
bivalve mollusc of the family Veneridne and genus 
Tapes {Cent, Diet.) ; mud iguana, a name given 
in S. Carolina to the Siren, Siren lacertina\ mud 
minnow(seequot.); mud-poke, -pout = cat\ 
mud-puppy U, S,, a name for the axolotl, also for 
the hellbeuderv and other salamandets ; mud shad, 
a fish, Dorosoma cepedianum ; mud-skipper, any 
fish of the genus Periop/ithaimus\ mud-sucker, 
((7) an aquatic fowl that obtains its food from mud ; 
(b) a catostomoid fish ; mud-terrapin, -tortoise, 
•turtle CI*S,, a turtle which lives in the mud or 
muddy water, esp. species of Trionychidx and 
Emydidsb\ mud-worm, a worm that lives in the 
mud, esp, one of the Limicolx\ also Jig. applied 
contemptuously to a person. 

1884 Goode, etc. Hat, Hist. Aquatic Anim. 405 The *Mud 
Bass. 1882 joRDAN & Gilbert Synopsis Fishes H. Anter. 
xox PilodicUs,. .*Mud Cats. 17x3 Petiver Aquat. Anim. 
Amboins i Squilla Lutaria .'Mud-Crab. 1884 

Goode, etc. Nat, Hist. Aquatic Anim. 772 'I'he Mud Crabs 
‘—Panopeus Herhstii [etc.]. x88a Jordan & Giloeut Sy^ 
nopsis Fishes N. Amer, 837 Pleuronectes americanns.*^l\id 
dab. 1856 Zoologist XIV. 5030 The species of the genus 
Pehpseus are popularly known as *mud-daubers in America. 
1845 Eftcvcl. Metrop, XXIV, 269 By the Anglo-Americans 
it is called Helll>ender *Mud Devil [etc.]. 1840 Kirtlano 
\n Boston Jml. Nat, Hist. III. 473 Ammocoeies concolor 
Kirtland. The *Mud-Eel. 1842 Holbrooh N. Amer. Hcr- 
Petot. V, 102 Siren /<ifjr//«n...Mud Eel or Siren, Vulgo, 
tdxx Florid, a kind of 'Mud or Moore-hen. x8o8-x3 

A. Wilson Amer, Ontilh. (1831) 111 . X03 Kalins crepitans. 

, .Clapper Rail... It is designated.. the mud hen. Ibid. 108 
{The Virginian Rail] is known, .along the sea-coast of New 
Jersey by the name of the fresh-water mud hen. Ibid. 124 
Fulica americana. . .OXwcixesyos, Coot... It Is known in Penn- 
sylvania by the name of the mud-hen. 1766 J. Ellis in Phil. 
Trans. LVI, 189 Tne natives call it *Mud-lnguana [sic], 
1882 Jordan & Gilbert Synopsis Fishes N.Amer. 349 Urn- 
bHdx, vThe *Mud Minnows.) 1809 W. Irving iv. 
ii. (1820) 36X That notable bird ycleped the 'Mud-Poke. x8o6 
Fessenden Ortg, Poems 132 Like an otter that paddles the 
creek, In quest of a 'mud pout or sucker, 1872 Schele 
DB y Americanisms 382 A species [of Cat-fish] is known 
also as bludpout. 1889 Century Did. s. v. Axolotl, The 
various species^ of Amblysloma known in the United States 
as *mud-puppi^, water-dogs [etc.]. 1^7 Outing lU. S.) 

XXX.4J9/2 Ihe raud-puppy.,is a repuI^ive•looking water- 
lizard. 1884 Goode, etc. Nat. Hist. Aquat. Anim. 610 The 
'Mud-shad. x85o F. Mason Burmak 854 *Mud-skipper, 
Periophthalmus. 1688 R. Holme Armoury xi. xiii. 313/1 
'Mudsuckers, Birds that suck and dabble in muddy waters, 
x888 Goode Amer. Fishes note, Gaspergou is an Indian 
word, meaning ‘ fi>h ', and is applied by Louisianians to any- 
thing fishy from the sheepshead to the mudsucker. 1873 
Lelano Egypt. Shetch’Bk. 42 Those curious 'mud-swallow 
nests of litile villages. 1859 Bartleit Diet. Amer.. Mud> 
Turtle {Sternothserus odorata). . . Marsh Tortoise and 'Mud 
Terrapin are other names for the same, x 663 Ckarleton 
Onomast. 28 Testudo Lutaria. ’Mud 'I’ortoise. 1841 
Storer in Bost. Jml. Nat. Hist. III. 7 Stemoihaerus odo» 
ratus. The mud Tortoise. 1854 R. Owen in Orr's Circ. Set., 
Org, Nat. I. 213 The soft or mud-tortolses {iriony.x and 
sphargis). Ibid., The.. 'mud-turtles {trionyx), xSgx C. 
Roberts Adn/t Amer. 239 In the creeks were plenty of 
mud turtles, a 18x4 Love, Honor 4- Interest 11. iii. in New 
Brit. Theatre III. 276The*mud-worra,Vanderclure! 1865 
DtatKNS bint, Fr. iv. xiv. When. .1 saw such a mud-worm 
as you. presume [etc.]. 1870 H, A Nicholson JAxw. 

•xxix. (1875) 2x6 The Ltmicolx or ilud-worms. 

• c.- In names of. plants mud- horsetail, an 


Equisetum, esp. E. TclmaUia ; mud knotweed 
U,S. tsee quot.) ; mud plantain, Ileieranthera 
reniformis {Treas, Bot, 1866); mud purslane 
U.S,, Elatine americana\ mud-rush, -sedge, 
various cyperaceoiis plants ; mud-weed, {d) Lima- 
sella aquatica \ {bMIelosciaditim imtndaium (Treas. 
Bob i866) ; muiwort, the genus Limosclla, esp. 
Z. aquatica, 

1855 Miss Pratt Flower. PL (x86i) VI. 297 Great 'Mud 
Horsetail. x84S"So Mrs. Lincoln Led, Bot. App. 145/2 
PotygoninmatnphibiumilxwMd, knotweedt. X846-50 A. Wood 
Class'bk. Bot. 195 Elatine americana, 'Mud Purslane. 1859 
hliss Pratt Flower. PL VI. ix Isolepis (*Mud-rush). 2899 
Edin,Rev,N^T. 3i8The work wa.sdone by mud-rushes trans- 
porting upwards miscellaneous subterranean debris. 1859 
flliss Pratt Flower.PLVX. yj Carex lwtosa{*^\xi^ Sedge). 
1756 J, HiLL^rzV. //cri5n/84*Mudwecd, Planiaginelhu^ 1796 
Withering Brit, Plants led. 2) HI. 557 Bastaru Plantain, or 
Plantain Mudweed. X789\V. Aiton Hortns Kciuensis II. 
359 Limosella aquatica,, .'Qastwed Plantain, or *Mud-wort. 

Mud (mt^d), sb,'^ Also 5 mudde, mod, [a, 
Du. mudde, mud =» OS. muddi, OHG, multi 
(mod.G. miitt, mutt), 01 £. myddi—i^ ijZT.^muddjo- 
a. L. modius*. see Modbus, Muid.] A Dutch 
measure of capacity, in Holland now identified 
with the Hectolitre: see Muid. 

1477 Extracts Aberd. Keg, (1844) 1 . 408 Iiem, tuelf mod 
keling, and threttene mod codllnges. 1483 Caxton Golden 
Leg, 148 b, Two hondred muddes of mele. 1B63 W. C. 
Baldwin Afr, Hunting I., bought a mud of mealies for 
the horse. 

Ti/Tnd (mud), Now f‘a?‘e, [f. Mud 

1 . trails. To make (water, liquor) turbid by 
stirring up the mud or se<Hment at the bottom. 

*593 Shaks. Lucr, STJ Mudde not the fount.Tine that gaue 
drinke to thee. 1686 Goad Celesl, Botiies u, xiv. 341 *Tis a 
great Stone which upon injection mudds the Water. 1703 
Maundrrll fount. Jertts. 27 Apr. {1721) 124 The bough is 
dragg'd all along the Channel, and serves., to mud arid 
fatten the Water for the great benefit of the Gardens. 1876 
Tenni'son Hoj-old V. i, The wolf Mudded the brook, 
fb. transf. To thicken, to clog. Obs, 

1669 W. Simpson HydroL Chynu 123 A steam ariseth 
which, .muds the animal spirits. 

G. Jig. (Chiefly with reference to a metaphorical 
‘ stream * or ‘ fount *.) 

XS93 NashrC 7 />*m/V 7 *. 13 The fount of my teares (troubled 
and mudded with the Toaoe-like stirring and long-breaihed 
vexation of thy ventmous enormities). 2617 Hieron Wks. 
II. 219 Thus had it, 1 may so speakc, mudded his heart, 
and made his corruption worke more strongly in liim. 
Collier Immor. Stage 1. (1698) 29 Enough to mud their 
Fancy, to tarnish their Quality, and make their Passion 
Scandalous. 2727 Entertaimr No. 5. 27 When Justice 
flows in lier proper Channels, and is not mudded or soiled 
with Partiality (etc. J. 1774 Westm. Mag. 11 . 450 The very 
fountain-head is mudded by these false teachers. 

2 . To cover with mud; to plaster with mnd. 

2633 Sherwood, To mudde, beray or bedash with mudde, 

sticke in mudde, cnJanger,embouSr, 1649 Blithe 
Eng.Improv Impr. (1653) 225^Lime it well, or Mud it well, 
and afterward Muck it over with good Cow or Horse Dung. 
2769 Trinculo's Trip 46 Being so mudded, splash’d and 
wash'd. 1883 C. J. Wills Land of Lion Sun 57 A roof 
some six feet thick, being painted wood mudded over a 
yard deep. 

3 . To bury in mud. 

2610 Shaks. Temp. 111. ui. 10a Tie seeke him deeper then 
ere plummet sounded, And with him there lye mudded. 
Ibid. V. L 151, I wish My selfe were mudded in that oo-zie 
bed Where my sonne lies. 

b. passive. To become stuck in the mud, 

1854 Sir a. West Recolt.{\%^ I. iv. 146 We were mudded 
and slipped and slithered about a quarter of a mile. 2873 
Lelanu Egypt, Skctch-Bk. 151 Sometimes they got sanded 
or mudded. 

4. intr. Of eels, etc.: To lie dormant in the mud. 

2650^ Acad, Complements 125 Or like a Carp that is lost in 

mudding. 2895 P. H. Emerson Birds, etc. of Norfolk Broad- 
land n. X. 36^ Should a bream catch sight of you, if in a 
shallow, he will dart off, and ‘ mud ’, reappearing Jaier on. 

5 . trans. To supply mud to the bottom ofa pond. 
2864 Q, Rev. CXV, 183 A pond, the owner of which in- 
formed .us that several years ago be had mudded it, and then 
put a few eels into it. 

6. To throw mud at (a person), rare^^. 

283a Blackw. Mag. Jan. 120 Gentlemen dislikebeing hissed, 
hooted,, .threatened, mudded, maimed, murdered. 

Hence Mu’ddecl ppl, a, 

2633 Sherwood, Mudded, berayed with mud, stucke in 
Mudde, embourbl, emboue, enfange, 1898 Daily Nexvs 
30 July 5/1 The mudded wastes of the River Crouch. 
3 !ffiud ^in»d), rfm/. [Of obscure origin.] trans. 
To bring up (a child, an animal) by hand; also, 
to spoil and pamper. 

2814 Monthly Mag, i Sept. 114 (South Wiltshire dialect) 
Mud the child up, dooke. ^ 2854 Car. A. Southey Pod. 
IVks. (2867) 76 Miss will mud it [a Iamb] up 1 know. 2892 
‘Maxwell Gray* In Heart of Storm Prol, iii, Not that 
she'll ever come to good spoiled and mudded up as she Is. 

Mndar, madar (mi'da-j). Also mudhar, 
mudarrh, muddar, mudir, mador. [a. Hindi 
madar^ a. East Indian name for shrnbs of the 
genus Calotropis, esp. C. giganlea, the root-bark 
of which yields a valuable diaphoretic medicine 
and the inner bark of the stem a strong silky fibre 
known as yercum. Ako aUrih. k. The medicinal 
product of the root. 

iSio Robinson in Med.-Chirttrg, Traits, X.32 The mudar 
rapidly recruits the coasdtuttoiif neab the itlcers [eta]. ‘Ibid, 


37 In the first variety I consider htudarrh .. as the sole 
efiectual remedy. i8a3 G. PtAysam in ’traiis,Mcd, J PJns 
Soc. CatcuUa (1835) I. 8fi, I prescrihed the Madiir, to ihe 
quantity of five grains twice a day. 1826 AtNsttE Mat, ind 
I. 487 Mr. Uobinson h.as written a paper. .extolling the" 
mudar root (yercum vayr) as most efficactons. 1836 Ptnas 
Cyct,'Vl. 168/2 The Mudar, a plant comnion in sandy plies 
in many parts of India 1838 LtNnLEv Flora Med, 5 114. 
540 Under the names of Mador, hludar, .Akum, and Yerl 
cund, the root and bark. .are used as.. purgatives. :86t 
Bentley Man. Bot. 595 Mudar bark, which has been much 
employed in India tn cutaneous affections, r873 Drury 
Use/. Plants India (ed. 2) tot It yields a kind of manna 
called Mudar sugar. r88o Emycl, Brit. XI. 339/2 The 
alstonia-.and the mudar gum. .have ako been recommended 
as substitutes for gutta percha. 

Hence Sln'daxine, a bitter principle obtained 
from the root-bark of the mndar. 

1829 Duncan in^ Edin. Med, ff Snrg. Jml, July 64 It 
may form a new principle, and, for convenience, I shall pro- 
visionally call it Mudarine. 1873 Drury Useful PI. India 
(cd. 2) 100 hludarine. 

]yiudd(e, obs. forms of Mud. 

Mndden (mo'd’n), a. rare [f. Mod si.l + 
-EN •!.] Made of mnd. 

x87X Tyerman IVesley III. 276 Though the windows were 
unglazed, and the mudden floor was such th.Tt his feet often 
sunk two inches deep during the performance of service. 

Muddied (mn-did), ppl. a. [f. Muddt v. + 
-edI.] Covered with mud; made muddy. Of 
water, turbid. Also Jtg. 

164a H. Song of Soul I. u. lx, With muddied arms 

of trees the earth it strows. 1647 — Cupids Conjlictxm, 
How would'st thou then my muddied mind deceive With 
fading shows. 1656 E. Calamv in Reyner Rules Govt, 
Tongue muddied fountain casteth forth foul streams, 
a 1797 Mary Wollstonecb. Posth, IVks. (1798) IV. 48, 1 ., 
do not expect muddied water to become clear before it has 
had time to stand. 1865 W, J. Linton Claribel ^ other P. 
72 Vearafter year. .The muddied Wyeslillflows. xgoaKip- 
LING Islanders 28 Then ye contented your souls With the 
flannelled fools at the wicket or the muddied oalsattbegoals. 

Mnddi^ (mo'difai), v, [f. Muddy a, + -fy.] 
^Irans, To make muddy, to muddle. 

2789 H. Walpole Let. to Han. More 4 Nov., Don’t mud- 
dlly your charming simplicity with controversial distinctiems. 
28^ Gretton Memory's Harkb. 132 , 1 always used to think 
that if I were on the jury, I should go to consider ray ver- 
dict muddified rather than enlightens. 

Mnddily (mo-dili), adv. [-lv 3,] Jn a muddy 
manner (/rV. and figl). 

2648 Jenkvn Blind Guide iv. 103 You having.. gone over 
my two former qusrees, muddlly jumble together ray two 
last. 2693 Dryden yuvenalDtd. (1607) 43 Lucilius; who 
writ ..loosely, and muddily. [.After Hor..^'a/.i. iv.xx Cum 
fueret luiulentus.\ x^xAllVeay Round\}\xx\t2yiN^xxr 
ing me not to leap over and be either muddily drovroed 
or beaten to death by the vessel’s keel. 

Muddiuess (mz^-din^s). [-ness.] The con- 
dilion of being muddy, 

<;264S Howell Lett, (1655) 1 . 39 If this Letter fail either 
in point of Orthography or Style, you must impute.. the 
second to the muddinesse of my Brain. 2684-5 BovizMin, 
IVoters 25 Of the Transparency, the Muddiness,^ or the 
Opacity of the Mineral Water. 27B4 J, Barry in Lect. 
Paint, vL (1848) 227 Warm and cold tints.. which by their 
mixture would produce muddiness and opacity. 1858 Haw. 
THORNE Fr. 4 * It. Noie-bks, (2872) I. 32 The horrible rauddi* 
ness., of all Paris. 2867 Trollope Citron. Barset ILy^* 
187 That muddiness of mind of which he had . .acci^cd him- 
self. 2874 Garrod& Baxter iJ/rt/. /l/eZ(i8£to) 220 The solu- 
tion in distilled ^valer is clear, or has only a slight muddmess, 
lH'addiIIg(mz?'diq),^'W.J^ 5 . [f.MuDz/.^ +-ing1.] 

1 . The action of making muddy. ^ ... 

163a Sherwood, A mudding, beraying with, or sticking m 

mudde, embourbement, enfangement, 263s A. Stafford 
Fern. Glory (2869) 279 'The mudding of their purest Fon- 
taine. x^s H. P. Robinson in Forum (N. Y.) Jan. 528 Ine 
mudding of the stream In ^Esop’s fable. 

2 . A jocular term for : Plastic work, modelling. 

289a Stevenson & L. Osbourne Wrecker daubs are 

mine— and his ; the mudding mine.' ‘Mudding? What la 
that ? ’ asked Havens. ‘ These bronzes,' replied Dodd. 
JVEiiddir, obs. Sc. form of Motheb. 
lUCuddislk (m»dij), a, [f. Mud sb^- + -ish-] 
Somewhat muddy. 

2658 Rowland tr. Moufet's Tlieai. Ins. 940 The ^ckand 
belly sometimes . . of muddish colour. 2829 Scott Diary 20 
Apr. in Lockhart, [The wit] of Lord Erskine was moody and 
muddish. 

lUCuddle (mz^’dT), sb. [f. Muddle vI\ 

1 . A muddled condition; confusion, disorder; 
mental confusion, bewilderment. Also, a result of 
muddling, a bungle, ‘ mess To make a muddle 
of: to bungle. 

2828 Todd, Muddle, a confused or turbid state : a 
expression. 28sa Dickens Bleak Ho. v, We boih 
in a muddle. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown ^ 

pretty muddle we should have been in had he done so. 
287X Smilfs Charac. ii. (1876) 54 Work can only b® 
through by method. Muddle flies before it. nev, 

7 June 732/1 'rhe pre.sent Government has made mi im- 
mortal muddle of the whole business. 2884 A. Baird 
Muddle 12 The Egyptian muddle — for 1 can call it nothing 
else — into which we have been dragged by the Governmenu 

2 . A confused assemblage. 

2865 Dickens Mut. Fr, i. vli, One dark shop-wind^ 

with a tallow-candle dimly burning in it, and surroundeu 
by a muddle of objects. 1892 Kipling Light that raiica 
xiii, (1900) 222 A scatred, formless muddle of paint. 

3. U.S. ‘A kind of chowder; a pottle made 
with crackers’ {Cent, Diet. 1890). 
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4 , Comb.j chiefly parasynthetic (after Muddle- 
headed a.) with the sense ‘ muddled *, as mnddle- 
braincd^ '-mindcd adjs. ; iuuddle*pate = Muddle- 
head. Also muddle -r 0 om a room set 

apart for untidy work. 

1895 Morris in Mackail Life (1899) IT. 310 Coleridge was 
a •muddle-brained metaphysician. 1862 H. ^lARRYAxi'VarrVi 
S'vcticn 11. 8 The house keeper — a*muddle*minded woman, 
a 1849 Poe R, H. //tfr/r^Wks. 1864 111. 427 The cant of the 
*muddlepates who dishonor a profound.. philosophy by 
styling themselves transcendentalists. 1886 Mrs. Ly.nn Lin- 
TOK Fa5lonC(ir<at)\^ A.. room on the ground-floor, which 
the Clinton girls had made their ‘•muddle-room*. 

^ b. Taken as adj. = ‘ muddled \ 

1798 Joanna Eaillib Tryal ii. i, Damn your muddle pate ! 
muddle (mydl), v. Also (? 6 ,) 7 mudle. [f. 
Mud 4 ^.1- or ; see -le. Cf. MDu. mcddeleHj fre- 
quentative of modden to dabble in mud.] 
fl. trans* ?To throw into the mud, to knock 
down. Ods.rare^^, [Possibly some misreading.] 
a 1550 Chrzstis Kirke Gr, 129 (Bann. MS.), He mudlet 
lhame doun lyk ony myss. 

2. inir. To bathe or wallow in mud or muddy 
water. Also,* to rout with the bill, as geese andducks 
do* (Phillips, ed. Kersey 1706 ). Obs. exc. arch, 

1607 TqrsELL Four-/'. Beasts 714 Pauliis Venetus saiih, 
that. . Vnicornes muddlcin the durt like Swine. 1623 Lisle 
ySl/ric on O. N. Test, To Rdr. 20 As duckes who delight 
euer to leaue the cleere spring, and muddle in waters of 
their owne fouling. X727 Bradlev Fam, Diet, s.v. Ap- 
proachin^y They will quit the Middle of the Stream, and 
muddle along the Sides, a 1745 Swift Dick's I'ariety^ 15 
He never muddles in the Dirt Nor scowers the Street with- 
out a Shirt. 1845 Judd Margaret 11. ilt, ITie tree. .easier 
than a duck, muddles for nourishment with its roots. 

b. To grub in the soil ; to do dirty work ; 
to ‘grub* among records, rare, 
X756GR£ViLLEi1/<z.jrz;;/£ 221 yAX^summumbonuni Is mud- 
dling In parchments, in the o^als of dulness and tastless- 
ness. 1822 GAixSirA, xxxv, I’ll, .muddle about the 

root o’ this affair till I get at it. xfixi Carlyle Res. 
ni. ix, Dyers, washers and wringers that puddle and muddle 
In their dark recesses. 

3. traus. To make muddy; to render (liquor) 
turbid by stirring up the sediment. Now rare. 

T676 Marvell Mr. Sunrke I iv, Where they mudled Jhe 
Water and Fished after. 1692 R. L’Estrance/^tM'x iii. 2 
Villain (says he) how dare you lye muddling the Water that 
Pm a drinking? 1831 Brewster Nat. Magic xi. 11833) 268 
It muddled the water which it drank with its hill. x835 Fair- 
BAiRW Cath. Rom. «5* Anglican (1899) 11. il. 61 The churches 
that do nothing to reach and purify the source only help to 
muddle the stream. 

b. tramf Todestroy the clearness of (colours). 
Also t To muddle over : to variegate or mottle. 

In quot. 1506, the words seem to be comic perversions of 
Du. terms of painting ; but the passage is obscure. ^ 

1506 NASHEA’n^iur Walden F 4, I have..ou2led, gidum- 
bled, muddled, and drilled it [sc. the ‘picture’ of G. Har- 
vey] so finely, that (etc.]. X647 Trapp Comm, Mark IL 12 
He cares not to gild gold, or muddle over a topaz. 1807 
Opie in Led. Faint, Iv. (1848) 320 Colours, .little muddled 
by vehicles, and subsequent attempts to mend the first 
touches. 1863 E. V. Neale W«n/. Th. Nat. 259 The trans- 
parent freshness of water-color drawings, when the washes 
are not muddled. 

c. ? U,S. ‘To mix ; stir : as, to muddle chocolate 
or drinks* {.Cent, Diet. 1S90). Cf. Muddler 2. 

4. To confuse, bewilder, esp. with drink. Also, 
to render (speech) confused or indistinct. 

1687 Sedley Bellamira v, L Wks. 1778 IL 178 This drink- 
ing does so muddle one’s complexion and take off one’s 
mettlci 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. il 70 Their old Master 
seems to have had his Brains so muddled. 1718 Lady M. W, 
Montagu Let, to Mrs, Thistldhwayie 25 Sept., A head 
muddled with .spleen. 1736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet., To 
muddle, or intoxicate with drinking, 18x9 Shelley 
Feter Bell 3rd iv. xvi, A toad-Uke lumpof limb and feature, 
With mind, and heart, and fancy muddled, 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med, (ed. 4) 1. 691 The stupor is increased and the 
speech muddled. 1873 Holland A, Bonnie, xvi, Mullens 
ran on in this way, muddled by his unexpected good fortune 
and his greed. i885 G- Allen Maimie's Sake xvii, The 
liquor was muddling her. j - , j 

b. iulr. ‘ To become confused, esp. from drink 
{Ceni. Diet, 1890). t To muddle on (see quot.). 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Caut. Cnw, To MnddU on, tho’ so [1.0. 
‘halt drunk’], yet to Drink on. ^ . n 

.5. irans. To mix up blunderingly or sophistically, 
to confuse together. 

1836 a R. Maitland Remarks, etc. 57 To muddle the 
Valdesii..with the Cathari. 1W4 J. H. Newman Apol. 
•App.’43 My Critic has muddled it together in a most extra- 
ordinary manner. x886 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. cxxix. 3 A 
writer says the metaphor is muddled. 1900 Wesitu, Gaz, 
22 Mar. 3/2 It is childish nonsense to muddle good and bad 
schools together and strike an average. . 

* b. To bungle, mismanage (an affair) ; also, to 
render (accounts) unintelligible by want of rnethod. 

188s ivi/. July 675 It was only when all services had 

liecn muddled, and when the whole Governmental machinery 
had come to-a standstill, that Nubar Pasha put ^wn his 
foot. 1905 Chesterton Heretics 18 Now our affairs are 
himeles'.ly muddled by strong silent men. 

6 . intr. To busy oneself in a confused, un- 
methodical, and ineffective manner. 

[1806-7,1827: ? Implied in Muddling ///. m] 1850 
Irving Goldsmith 87 He meddled or rather muddled with 
literature, 1882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal I, We wore mud- 
dling hopelessly in an endeavour to make good sensible rul^. 
1906 OutlookoL May 710/2 He spend-i much of his time,. m 
muddling with his flowers and vegetables. 


b. With various advs. To muddle about \ to 
J potter * about, busy oneself with various matters 
in an unmethodical way. To muddle on : to ‘ get 
along’ in a haphazard way, to escape absolute 
failure though trusting to chance and makeshift 
expedients. To muddle through : to blunder 
through, to succeed in one’s object in spite of one’s 
lack of skill and foresight, 

^ 1701 Norris Ideal World i. viii. 437 Mudling on in the 
luile affairs of a lower and more innocent, perhaps, but not 
less ingaged life, x8o2 H. Martin Helen o/CUnross II. 226 
We never could muddle on at Invermay. c 1^4 Bright in 
hrCarthy's Remin. (1899) I. 85 My opinion is that the 
Northern Smtes will manage somehow to muddle through, 
1879 McCarthy Own Times II. xx. 98 To ask the ministers 
who had resigned to resume their places and muddle on as 
they best could. x888 Mbs. H- Ward R. Elswere xviii, 
236, 1 suppose you muddle about among the poor like other 
F>eople. 1901 Scotsman 28 Feb. 8/2 They would muddle 
on in the old slipshod way of trusting to chance. 

7 . trans. with atoajf. To waste, get rid of (money, 
time, etc.) without clearly knowing how. 

2827 Scott /rnl. 10 Dec., 1 muddled away the evening 
over my Sheriff-Court processes. 1853 Lytton My Novel 
ij. V, The elder son.. had muddled and sotted away much 
of his share in the Leslie property. 

Maddled <^m»*d*ld), ppL a. [f. prec. -v -ED 1 .] 

1 1. Made muddy or turbid. Obs. 

1624 Quarles vl medtt. xv. From muddled Springs 
can Christall Waters come? 1645 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 
(Grosart) 11. 2, 1 dare not..Soe much derogate from that 
clear Source, as boxroiv water from the muddled Cisternes 
of her Inferiour. 

t b. Of wine : Thick. Obs, 

1717 Prior III. 589 WeshaJl.. Drink fine Champoigne, 

or muddl’d Port, a X748 C. Pitt Dial. betw. Poet Serv. 
34 Beer at noon, and muddled port at night. 1752 Law 
spirit 0/ Love i, (1816) 16 The muddled wine always works 
right to the utmost of its power. 

C. Of colour: Not clear. 

1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 157 A dull muddled 
white, almost resembling that of tallow, or putty. ! 

2. Confused, dazed, stupefied. j 

.1712 Arbuthnot yokn Bull\\,\x\\, I was for five j^ears 
often drunk, always muddled. X840 Dickens 1 

iii, Being at the same time slightly muddled with liquor, j 
1854 B. Taylor in Life ff Letters (1864} 1. xil. 287, 1 write I 
with a muddled head and a languid pen. j 

IVEu’ddledom. jocular, [f. Muddle^^. + -dom.] ! 
The condition of muddle; prevalence of muddle. ] 
189X Baring-Goulo In Troub. Landvx, 70, 1 then learned 
..that equations might be complicated to me highest limits 
of muddledom. 1904 Tablet 15 OcL 632/2 The helpless 
victim of State muddledom. 

!Q/ru*ddle-liead. [Formed after next.] A con- 
fused or stupid person; a blockhead. 

X853RCADE Chr. yohnstone 130 His author, wlio., belongs 
to the class muddle-head. X892ZAKCWILL Bow Mystery 16 
They are a queer lot of muddle-heads are the police. 

Mu'ddle-hea^ded, a. [f. Muddle sb. (not 
found in our quots. before 19th c.) or Muddle z/.] ! 
Having a muddled he.ad; characterislic of one 
with a muddled bead; stupid, confused. 

1759 Sterne Tr, Shandy II. ti, Such a confused, pud 
ding-headed, muddle-headed fellow. i8x7-i8CoBBETTi?<rjfn’. 

U. S. (1822) 189 All the materials for making people drunk, 
or muddle headed, are much cheaper here than in Eng- 
land. 1871 Ki.vcslcy At Last xiii. Muddle-headed craft 
and elaborate silliness. 1887 A. Birrell C Bronte x. 117 
The public, muddle-headed at llie best of times [etc.]. 

Hence Mnddleliea'dedness, 

1862 Sat. Rev. 6 Sept. 274 That sort of utter muddle- 
headedness which disqualifies a man for reasoning equally 
with pure ignorance. 1884 Skc.\T iu N. ty Q. Jan. 32/2 
Such IS the muddle-headedness of modern English spelling. 

IKEuddlemeut (mv*d’lmcnt). [f. Muddle v. 

-h -IIENT.J Muddle, confusion, bewilderment. 

1857 W. CoLUNS Dead Secret vi. i, 1 am lost in my own 
muddlement. 

Muddler (mu-d'laj). [f. Muddle + -erI.] 1 
1. One who muddles. 

1885 L'pool Daily Post 27 Mar. 4/7 The assumption that 
those who are not contented to till the narrow barren fields 
ofnon-resistanceare. .inconsistent muddlers. s^oiContemp. 
Rev, May 610 One Unionist candidate is reduced to the plea 
that the other side will be * greater muddlers '. 

2- (See quot.) 

X884 Knight Did, Mech. Suppl., Muddler, a churning 
stick for chocolate. A smaller one for mixing toddies. 

ISiXii'ddlGSOiiiey u, [f. Muddle sb, or v, -i- 
-SOME.] Characterized by muddling. 

1887 Geutl. Mag'. Mar. 235 The authorities at Manchester 
had made extensive but muddlesome preparations. 

lUCuddliness (m»*dlm^), [f. Muddly -h 

-j/ESsJ The condition of being in a muddle. 

1891 Charity Organis. lies}. May 21^, 1 asked myself if 
poverty brought muddliness, or muddlmess poverty. 

T ff nd dHn tf (m»*d’lig), vbl. sb, [f. Muddle v, 

-f -ingI.J The action of the vb. Muddle. 

1829 Scott yrnl. 29 Mar., This muddling among old books 
has the quality of asedaiive. 1873 H. Svexic^^Stud. SocioL 
xi. 289 I’hose muddlings of provisions and confusions of 
language in Acts of Parliament. 

Muddliaig (myd’iiq), ppl, a, [f. Muddle v, 

-I- -I^*G 2.] That muddles. 

a 1732 Gay Fables ii. xiiL 17 How muddling ’Us on books 
to po«J 1806-7 J. Miseries Huttu Lip:{i 326 ) 

vt. Stage Coaches V, Hnding..at least one muddling mother 
with a sick— but not silent— infant. 1827 Hose Every-day 
Bk. IL 388 ISheelah* isan Irish term,,. applied to a slovenly 


or muddling woman. 1883 Longm, Ma^, July 256 Copj*- 
liolders..are as a rule.. more muddling in their ways, than 
the dependent labourer. 

Hence Mu'ddlingly adv, 

1830 Lamb Let. to Dyer in Final Mem, xvii. 167 a 

power to intoxicate his crude brains,just muddlingly .awake 
to perceive that something Is wrong in the social system. ‘ 
1 3MCu‘ddy, ^<5. Obs. [?Subst, use of Muddy tr.: 
see quot. i bo6.] A kind of coach. 

1801 v\ Spirit Publ. yrnls. V. 233 No more the stylish, 
well-eiiamell’d fair Lolls in her muddy with affected air. 
t8o6 SuRR Winter in Loud, II. 210 [She] bespoke, .a coach 
hung so low that it obtained the name of a muddy. 

3\Xuddy (m 2 ?*di), a. Also 6 moudy, mudie, 
6-7 muddie. [f. Mud sb.^ + -Y.] 

1. Abounding in mud ; turbid or foul with mud ; 
covered or bespattered with mud. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 114 Take muddy water 
out of a dyche. xsSS Ediln Decades 99 He wandered 
ihroughe many., muddy ruaryssbes jfoy Dryde.v 
Georg. \y/. 687 All these Cocytus bounds wuh squalid Reeds, 
With muddy Ditches, and with deadly Weeds, 1756 C. 
Lucas Ess. Waters 1. 36 Thesta|:nant waters of ponds., are 
always foul, heavy, muddy, and ill-tasted. 1859 Kingsley 
Misc. (x86o) 1. 19 By spreading his cloak overa muddy place 
for Queen Elizabeth to step on. 1884 West. Morn. Neivs 
9 Sept. 4/5 The station., was filled by a muddy throng, 
b. Of the nature of mud, resembling mud. 

X737 Whiston yosephus. Wars vn. viii. § 4 Free from the 
mixture of all teixine and muddy particles of matter. 1^4 
Chamb, EncycL VI. 162/2 The flesh [of the Lake Loach] 
is soft and has a muddy flavour. 1880 C. R. Markham 
Pernv. Bark 173 On one morning the surging flood being 
black,, .and on another a light muddy colour. 

2. Living or growing in mud. 

1598 Q. Eliz. Horace 6 That face aboue of woman faire. 
The rest fowle Like the moudy fische. i6xt Fionio, Melogna, 
a kind of muddy fish. j8i8 Shelley Rlatenghi xv, And on 
l)ie other, creeps etern.TJ]y, “I’hrough muddy iveeds, the 
shallow sullen sea. 18S3 ‘Annie Thomas 
99 There are plenty of grey mullet to be caught;..! will 
dress them in such a way as shall makej’ou fail to recognise 
our muddy friend. 

3 . Of a liquid: Not clear, thick, turbid. 

i6j8 Latham znd Bk. Falconry (1633) 19 With muddie 
and bloudie water in it verie often. ax66x Fuller Worthies, 
Northampt. (1662) 11. 291 Thus the most generous Wines 
axe the most muddy before they are fine. xjoS J, Philips 
Cyder 11. 313 Take care The muddy Bev'rage to serene. 
z8o6 A. Hunter Cnlina (ed. 3) 148 bfoihing is so disagree- 
able as a muddy gravy soup. 1836 Mrs. Carlyle Edt, 
(1883) 1. 6r We breakfasted, .on muddy coffee and scorched 
toast. X843 Borrow Bible in Spain ii. 12 There they, .drink 
the muddy but strong wine of tlie Alemtejo. 

4. Iransf, a. Not clear or pure in colour. Of 
light ; Dull, smoky. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. in. ii. J3p To what, my loue, shall 
Z compare thine eyne 1 Christall is muddy. 1658 Gaosurv 
Doctr. Nativities 83 A muddy-duskish-brown-swarthy Com- 
plexion. x66a Bp. Hopkins Serm., Funeral (1685) 91 The 
dim and muddy light of this world. 1710 Lond. Gas. No. 
4737/3 One Tiinoiny Hall, of middle Stature, muddy Com- 
plexion. 1784 Barry in Led. Paint. vL (2848) 2x5 When a 
light colour, though opaque, is thinly spread overa dark one, 
it is, W the colour underneath, rendered dim and muddy. 
1844 Disraeli Conitigsby 1. i, A muddy mezzolinto of the 
Duke of Wellington. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xv, 173 We 
work by muddy tapers of cork and cotton floated in saucers. 
1898 P. Manson Trap. Diseases xxii.350 Hisfriends observed 
that bis face had become muddy and haggard. 

b. Of the voice ; Thick, esp. through drinking. 

1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk 1. 69 The squire, .said, 

with a muddy voice [etc.]. 

c. Of air: Impure. 1 Obs. 

1726 Leoni Albertis Archit. I. 5/1 The Air for want of 
Motion will grow thick and muddy. 

5. Not clear in mind ; confused, muddled. 

x6xx Shaks. Wint, T. i. U. 325 Do’st thinke I am so muddy, 
so vnsetled, To appoint my selfe in this vexation ? 1670 
Bunyan No Way to Heaven but by Christ Wks. (1845) 122 
If the understanding be muddy as to this, it Is imp^sible 
that such should be sound in the faith. 168a J. W. Let. fr. 
New-Eug. 7 As to their Drunkenness,. .they. .seldom go to 
bed without muddy brains. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V, 

152 Cold hearts and muddy understandings. 1834 Hood 
Lament Toby x, Day after day my lessons fade, My intellect 
gets muddy. 

b. Partly intoxicated. Now rare or Obs, 

X776 Johnson in Boswell Li/e 11831) III. 348 Not that he 
gets drunk, for he is a very pious man, but he is always 
muddy. 1843 Nicholson Hist, cy Tradtt. T. 414 The 
fiddler waxed muddy and was often heard scraping behind 
the fiddle bridg&- 

6. Of literary style, thought, etc.: Obscure, vague, 

confused. *- 

161X Bible Tr.insl, Pref. 7 7 Therefore the Grecke being 
not altogether cleare, the Latlne deriuedfrom it must needes 
be muddie. 1643 Featley in Nesuman's Concord, Bible 
Advt, 4 In this thickest and muddiest passage in whlc^ no 
Lincius [1650 Lynceus] can see any boitome, the Originall 
is very cleare. 17x6 M. Davies Athcn. Brit, III. 31 His 
own Imitation of Quintilian’s muddy Expression. 174* 
Chesterf. Lett. (1792) I. Ixxvii. 2x3 Every man.. may be 
dear and perspicuous in his recitals instead of dark and 
muddy. X840 "VwKCKTMK'e Paris Sk.-bk. I1872) 173 The pre- 
sent muddy French transcendentalism. <2x872 Rankjne 
Songs ff Fables (X874) 40 His style is never muddy. 

7. Morally impure or ‘ dirty *. Now rare, 

1423 Pilgr. Senate (Caxton 1483) iv. ii. 59 SpjTituel men, 
that ben coniemplatyf, hauen seite theyr hertes in h^ghte 
and drawen ihemouieof thismoddyerthe. 2603 H. Crosse 
Feriues Comvtw. (2878) 128 She is a muddie queane, a filthy 
beast. 2653 H. AIore Con/ed. CabbaL (1713) 23 The muddy 
and tumultuous suggestions of the Flesh, a 1679 W. Out. 

RMi Serm. (1682) 279 On one hand there are stable joys,. 
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on {heothermuddyand fleeting pleasures. 17^3 Ld. Spencer 
in f.d.Auckla]id'sCorn{iZ62)Ul. luRenard’s is a muddy 
business. j88i Stevenson Nau Arab. Nts. (1884) 142 Your 
business, .is too muddy for such airs. 
fS. Gloomy; sullen. OOs. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. III.) 33 Shee aspires to 
no glory by sullen humours, she hath notliing muddy, nor 
clownish in her, xdSd HoKtizcviCriici/. Jesus vn. 124 When 
a m.an begins to look with a chearful countenance, and the 
muddy complexion’ clears up. 1722 Ramsav Thru Bonnets 
11. 107 Wheel’d round wi’ gloomy brows and muddy, And 
left hxs brither in a study. 1736 Ainsworth Lat. Dict.^ A 
muddy or cloudy look, vultns tetricus. 

9. Coinb., chiefly parasynthetic : imiddy-bottomcd^ 
-brained, ’^headed, -melded adjs. 

. *874 J* W. Long A vier. Wild'/oiU .\iv. 1 85 They are very 
partial to small. *muddy*boltomed streams. i634l'ORD/’r>Vi:. 
ll^arbech u. ih, *Muddy brain’d peasants! 1642 Fuller 
//o/y .y Fro/. St. ii. xvi. no Many boys are *muddy-headed 
till they be clarified with age. 18x5 R. Thokpk Let. to IF., 

M 'ilber/orce (ed. 3) 78 note. The ignorant and muddy-headed 
confusion, in which the Institution mixed the two Treaties. 
1602 Shaks. Haul, 11. ii. 59^ A dull and *muddy-metled 
Rascall. x6oi t Marston Fasqml <5- Kaih. 71. 145 Let the 
vn$.anctified spirit of ambition Entice the choice of *muddie- 
minded dames To yoke themselues to swine. 1588 F uaunce 
Laivicrs Log. i. vii. 40 Hee is but a *iimddy-pated assc. 1839 
Times 25 Mar. 4/3 That *muddy-souled economist Joseph 
Hume. 1872 O. Holmes Poet Breah/.-t. i, (1885) 22 If 
I . . were. . *muddy-witted. 

Muddy (miJ’di), V. [f. Muddy a."] 

1 . Irans. To make muddy, in various senses of 
the adj. ; to cover or bespatter with mud ; to 
render (water) turijid with mud ; to make con- 
fused or obscure. 

i6ox Shaks. Alfs Well v. ii. 4, I am now sir muddied In 
fortunes mood, and smell somewhat strong of her strong dis- 
pleasure. a 1652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. i.\’. 461 The Holy Spirit 
IS too pure and gentle a thing todwell in a mind muddied and 
disturbed by those impure dregs. 16^ W. Simpson Hydrol, 
Chynt. 136 Upon which if oyl of vitriol be dropt, it becomes 
clear again, and by ojd of tartar muddied, ij&a Derrick 
Lett.{l^(>^J\ 1. 82 The springs and streams being all muddied 
with the continual rains. t8xx6''tf^//«/;T/c/<7r524Tlieformer I 
would be the means of muddying your colours, Blachio. | 

Dlag. XLI. 603 He.. began to muddy the water. 1893 
Lei.anu Mem, II. 122, I only muddied the palms of my 
gloves, on which I fell. 1903 E. Chandler Unveiling^ 0/ 
Lhasa xi. 206 The.. product of j-estless Western energies, 
stirring and muddying the shallows of the Eastern mind. 

2 . intr. To become muddy or turbid. 

1834 Landor Exam, Shahs. Wks, 1846 1 1. 276 Malt before 
hops, tlie world over, or the beer muddies. 

Muddying (mo-diiit)), I/A/, fi. [-isoi.] The 
action of the vb. Munov. 

17x3 M. Henry Meeka, Qnietn. 0/ Sf>trit (1822) 115 
Those disorderly passions, which tend to the muddying and 
clouding of the Soul. X735 Diet. Polygraph, s.v. Ultra- 
marine, Thu.s you may get the colour without muddying. 
1883 C Fleet Oitr Ancestors in Sussex Ser. h. 256 The 
muddying of the clear fancy by all kinds of disturbances. 

b. C/,S, * A mode oi fishing iu which attendants 
siir up the muddy bottom of a lake or stream’ 
{Cent. Diet. 1890). 

1877 Hallock Sportsman's Gaz. 371 The season for 
muddying begins. | 

Muddyish (m^’dipj), a. [f. Muddy a. + -ish.] ' 
Somewhat muddy. 

1833 G. J. Cayley Las Alforjas II. 148 There arc rcser- . 
voirs of muddyish water, and ducks and geese. 

Muddywort, variant of Mouldwarp. 

Mude, obs. form of Mood sb^, Mud. 
iyCu*d-£,sb.. A fish that inhabits mud. Also 
variously used spec, (see below), 
a. A kind of loach (Crabb Technol. Diet. 1823); b. an 
African dipnoan fish of the family Lepldosirenidx,^ lepido- 
siren ; c. 17.6*. a fish of the family esp. the bow- 

fin, Amia calva ; d.” a fisli of the genus Umbra or family 
i//wi/'/tf^,amud minnow; 0. a name formerly given in New 
York to the Killifihh (Ctf/H. Diet .) ; f. a gobiine fish, Gil- 
Uchthys^ mirabilis (ibid.) ; g. Melanura pygmxa ; U. the 
.Australian barramund.i, Ceratodus forsteri', i. a New Zea- 
land fish, Neochanna apoda. 

ISOS Maldon, Essex. Court-Rolls Bundle 6x. No. 2 At- 
lacliialu?, est per m*. mudfish, vie slokfishe, x barells samo- 
num. 1558 Wills Sf Inv. 17 . C. (Surtees) 1. 167 viij^“* of 
modefyshe. 1699 Dampier Foy, 128 The Sea also .supplys 
divers sorts of.verygood Fish, {viz.) Snooks, filullets, MuJ- 
fi^h._ 1736 P. Browne Jamaica 450 I'he Mud-fisE The 
species of this tribe are easily distinguished by the fleshy 
appendicule at the anus. 1839 Bartlett Diet. Amer,, 
Mud-Fish {Melanura /ygmza), a small fish on the Atlantic 
coast which burrows in the mud. 1839 Darwin in Life if 
Lett. II. 174 The mud-fish or lepidosiren. 1880 Gunthek 
Pishes 372 The ‘ Bow-fin ’ or ‘ Mud-fish ' (W mia calva) is not' 
uncommon in many of the fresh waters of the United States. 
Ibid. 619 Umbra limi, locally distributed in the United 
States; called.'. ‘Dog fish 'or‘ Mud-fish * in America. 1882 
Tenison- Woods Fishes N. S. Wales 108 Neochanna is a 
remarkable mudfish of New Zealand. 1896 tr. Boas' Zool. 
386 The Mud-fish or Barramunda- {Ceratodus) is a large, 
elongate animal, pointed at both ends. 

Mudge (mt^d^), t/.l Sc. intr. and trans. = 
Budge v. 

1802 jAMiESON./Ka/«rr xv, in Scott Minstrelsy (1803) 

111. 361 Thai dare na mudge for fricht. 1823 Galt Entail 
Nxxv, I’ll no’ mudge the ba' o’ my muckle tae in ony sic 
road. x833A’i'<zrX‘7y.i1A7g; XXXVI ll. i6x One never mudged 
for hoursk 1875 Alex. Smith New Hist, Aberdeen, n. 696 
They could’na mudge the brig. 

Mudge (mt;d3), 2'.- 'I dial, [? Related to Mush 
V. Cf. Alodge, to crush or bruise. IParzv/ 
(HalHivell).] trans. To bruise, crush (hops), 

"tZ^^ Jrnl. R.Agric. SocilK,. 11.576 Hops may be pressed 
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•warnifir than they can be trod, without breaking or mudging 
them, • ' 

Mudgeon, Mudhar ; see Mukgeox, Mddar, 
Mudie, obs. form of Muddy, 

II Mudix* (m?/dl®*.i). Also moodir, moodeer. 
[Turk, use of Arab^jji mttdir, active pple. of addra 
to administer, govern (Dozy), causative of data 
to go round,] In Turkey, the governor of a village 
or canton ; in Egypt, the governor of a province. 

1864 Aihetnrum No. 1921, 245/2 The Mudirs or district- 
governors. iMi Blackw. Mag. }\y[\c 698 Diirjng our stay in 
the Fayoum we saw a good deal of the mudir or governor. 
1885 Nat, Rev. July 677 One day the lEgypiNTn] police was 
under the Mooaeers, the next it was the reverse. 

Mudir, variant of Mudau. 

Mudirate (mwdloT/i). Also mudirat, mudi- 
riate. [f. Mudir + -ate.] = Mudirieh. 

x88z Blackio. Mag. 609 The exact condition of every' 
village in his mudirate. 1884 Gordon Jnils. (1B85) 222 No 
sentries at the North Fort, or Bourre, or on the Mudirat. 
X885 Fall MallG. x6 Feb. i/i Because we have taken no steps 
lo .set up any Administration in the Mudiriate of Dongola. 

II Mudirieh. (mwdioTiV). Also mou-, moodi- 
rieh, mudiriet. [Egyptian Arabic mndirtya!^, f. 
mudir Mudir.] 3 n Egypt ; a. I'he territory of a 
mudir. b. The official head-quarters of a mudir. 

1877 M^Coan Egypt as it is 114 The following fourteen 
viudiriehs or Prefectures. X877 E. De Leon Khedive's 
i^syPl 432 Sundry taxes and revenues in the provinces 
(^Ioudu•iehs). 1898 Westtn. Gaz. 28 Oct. 7/1 A French 
traveller Is resident at Fashoda, occupies the half-ruined 
mudirieh or town-hall. 1907 Blackw. Mag. July 124/1^ At 
important Mudirlets, where ten years ago Brnish function- 
al ies were in charge. 

Mudlark (mt?‘dlaik), sb. [f. Mud sh?- + Lark 
sby (aj'ocular formation).] 
tl. Ahog(Grose AV/. Vulg. 1785). 

2 . collog. One who dabbles, works, or lives in mud. 

a. (See quots.) 

1796-1800 CoLQUiioUN Police Metrop. (ed. 6^ 230 Mud- 
Larks, so called from their being accustomed to jjrowl 
about, nt low water, under the quarter of West India ships. . 
under pretence of grubbing in the mud for old ropes, iron.. 
&c. but whose chief object.. was to receive and conceal 
small bags of sugar, coflfMletc.].. which they conveyed to 
such houses as they weredirectcd,and for which services they 
generally received a share of the booty. 17^ Mar. Edge- 
worth Lame Jervasxt, He, .became what is called a mud- 
lark ; th.Tt is, a plunderer of the ships* cargoes that unload 
in the Thames. x8ot Monthly Rev. XXXV. 243 Miserable 
beings, .accustomed to grub In the river at low water for old 
ropes. .known by the appellation of Mud-larks. xBsx May- 
hew Loud. Labour II. 155/2 The mud-larks collect what- 
ever they happen to find, such as co.als, bits of old.iron (etc.J. 
1867SMYTH Sailor's Word-bk.,Mudlarks, people who grovel 
about bays and harbours at low water for a^thing they can 
find. x8o» Dodson i8//i Cent. Vignettes 233 The same crowd 
of mud-larks and loafers would come rushing into the water 
to offer.. their services. 

b. A soldier of the Royal Engineers. 

X878 Trimen Regim. Brit. Army ^2 Royal Engineers,, 
nicknamed ‘ the Mudlarks *. 

c. A man who cleans out common sewers. rare’“\ 

2882 in OotLViG. 

d. A gutter child, street arab. In quot. trans/. 
1863 Sat. Rev. 5 July 4 It is Lord Palmerston’s misfortune 

..to number three or four of these incurable mudlarks 
among his official offspring. 1890 in Century Diet. 

3 . A name given to various birds ; a. A kind of 
Pipit.’ b. The skylark, Alauda arvensis (E.D.D.). 

c. ‘ The Australian magpie-lark (f 7 ;'a//f;rn picata\ 
from its building its nest of mud ’ (Morris 1898). 

1882 Newton in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 3x7/1 The Mud- Lark, 
Rock-Lark, Titlark, and Tree-Lark are Pipits. 

Mudlark (mt^'dlark), v. [f. Mudl.vrk j^,] 
intr. To carry on the occupation of a mudlark ; 
also, to ^ play about* in the mud. Hence- Mu*d- 
larking vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1840 Marry AT Poor Jack xi. You mud-larking vagabond. 
x8si Mayhew .L a/v//r II. 155/2 This, he says, he liked 
much better than mud-larking. 1888 A'a/. Rev. si July 66 
A series of sunny summers and perfect grounds liave not 
taught us the noble lessons of mudlarking. as it hath often 
been played in the fens and marshes of rur.il cricket-grounds. 
1894 Outing-{\J, S.) XXIV. 193/2 He mingled with us for 
some time on the beach, mudlarked with the boys and 
w.^tched our mode! yacht matches. 

IVXudlarker (mu-dlailoi). [f. Mudlaek v. + 

-ErI.]. = JIUDLARK J#. Z a. 

2840 Marry AT Poor Jack via, I was now what is termed 
a regular Mud-larker, picking up halfpence , by running 
into the water. Ibid.xy'vCx, A mudlarker was a man who 
had an old boat, . . furnished with an iron bar full of hooks, 
which was lowered dovVn by a rope lo catch pieces of cord- 
age, oakum, canvas, or other articles, which might fall over-- 
board from the. . vessels in the river. 

Mudle, obs. form of Muddle v. 

Mudless (mo'dles), a. [f. Mud ri.i + -LESS.] 
Free from mud. 

26x0 Holland Camden's Brit, i. 388 The mudlesse Tamis 
cleere. 1872 Daily Neius 32 July, His life had been as the 
flowing of a 'mudless stream. 2884 Field 6 Dec. (Cassell), 
io-day it was clean and mudless. 

'tMu’dly,!!. Obsr^ [f.MuDj^.l -h-LY^.] Muddy. 

a 1340 Hampole Psaller,Cant.Isayex\\. 4 When 3e dr>'nke 
of iha clerc weliis & lefis the mudiy watirs oferthfy lustis. 

MudwaU. A wall built of earth or clay, or of 
materials laid in clay as a substitute for mortar, 
"t" Also, the material forming such a wall. 


139s A cc. Manor of Savoy in A rolmUgia XX IV. 3 tj Pro 
ractur.n ij perticat.nrum muri ex parte occideiitale gardini 
yocata mudwall. 1464 KoUingham Rec. 1 1. 373 For makync 
of the niodde w.alle. 1578 N iciiOLAs tr. Lopez de Gomarap 
Couq: IK Putiia 52 'i'he houses are great, made of lime stooe 
& bricke : others there are made of mood wal, and rafters, 
1679 T. Kirke Mod. Ace. Scot. 10 The Houses of the Com- 
monalty are very mean, Mud-wall .and Thatch the best 
Lockf //rrr". U,ul. IV. xlx. (1695) 403 Earthly Minds, 
like Mud-Walls, resist the strongest batteries. <11771 R 
Wood Ess. Homer (1775) 242 The mud w.-ills of a Turkish 
cottage. 17S9 Trans. Sac. Arts Vll. 34 Two p,arls old cohb 
(ah.-ts mud-wall). 1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § tsg Mode 
of building, the Mud Walls of Cottages in Cambridgeshire. 

fb.^o-. Obs. 

■ 1662 Bp. Hopkins Scrni., Fnncral (1685) 78 There stand 
nothing between us and our eternal state, hut this thin 
mud-wall of our bodies. 1670 Devout Comumn. (1688) 142 
Our mudwalt of flesh made spiritual and transparent, 
c. atlrib. and Comb. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace xi. 680 Castell w,is thar nayn, Dot 
mudtpall werk withoutyn lym or stayn. 1543 tr. Slalnlcs 
'Jable, Mud wall makers. 1785 Cowper WLs. 1837 XV, 159 
The mud-wall cottages of our poor at Olney, 

Mudwall : see MoDw.yLt. 

Mudwalled (mzfdwgld), ffl. a. [f. Mud shy. 
-f \V-\Li. -p - ed’^.] Having mud walls. Alsoy?^. 

1607 Walkikcton Opt. Glass 22 This mud-wald cott-nge. 
1630 Epitaph in J, R. Lelfchild Cornwall Mines (1855) 20 
O what a Dubble, vapour, puflTe of breath, ..Is mud-wald 
man I 1689 Prior Epist. to F. Shephard 20 As Folks from 
kfud-waird Tenement Bring Landloids Fepper-corn for 
Rent. 1805 R. W. Dickso.n Pract. Agric. I. Plate xxviii, 
A small mud-walled cheap cottage, x8^ J. Colcorne // icfu 
Fetsha 84 Mud-walled streets are unnumbered. 


Mue, Mued, obs, ff. Mew sb.", i/.i, Muid. 
Mueddin, variant of Muezzik. 

Muee, obs. form of May z/.f 
Muekliehe, -nesse : see Meekly, Meekness. 
II SDCuermo (m«e'nnt/). Bot. [Chilian Spanish.] 
A tall tree native to Chili, Etccryphia con/efolta, 
having a valuable hard wood. Also called ulmo. 
1890 in Cenlnry Diet . ; and in later Diets. 

Mues, obs. f. JIews. Muese, var. Meuse. 
Mueain, Muetden, obs. forms of Muezzin. 
Must, obs. form of Mute a. 


II lUuezzin (mrrie'zin). Forms: a. 6 maizin, 
7 meizirt, muyezin, (//. muyezini), muezem, 
-im, 7-8 muezin, 8 muasin, mezzin, muesin, 

9 muezzeem, -im, 9- muezzin; 0 . 7 muetden, 

mouden, -on, 9 moo-ed’din, mu^eddin, moue- 
dhin, niood(d)in. [Arabic imt'aHtm, 

active pple. of tjil aBSatta, znd conjug. (frequen- 
tative) of adaiia to proclaim, f. uBii ear. The 
a forms proceed from the widespread dialectal 
pronunciation with (z) or fdz) for (iS). Some of the 
forms appear to be meant for Arab, mu'Bin, the 
pple. of the 4th conjug. of the same vb.] In Mo- 
hammedan countries, a public crier who proclaims 
the regular hours of prayer from the minaret or 
the roof of a mosque. 

a. 2585 T. Washington tr. Hlchotny's Voy. m. NXi. itab,- 
TlteMatrins begtnne tocry vppon the lovvres. 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614)301 And the Meizin or Muetden (Clarke, 
Sexten, Priest, Bell-ringer, or Bell rather) stAandelh up and 
readeth that Psalme. 2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 
267 The Muye2ini crie from the tops of Mosques, batlolo- 
guizing Llala Hyllula. 1687 A. Lovell tr, Thevenot s J rav. 
I. 49 A Muezim goes up to the top of the Minaret and calls 

10 Prayers, /bid. 11. 18 The Turks say that the Muesem 
cannot call to prayers there as at other Mpsques. 2702 
W. J. Bruyn's Foy. Levant xii. 59 These Criers are ^Ued 
Muasins. 2704 J. Puts Acc. Mohammetans yi. 38 -Ine 
Mezchrs, or Clerk.*! .tre ready to observe Jjisjjjotjons. loio 
Byron Siege Cor. xi. As io.se the Muerziu’s voice in air An 
midnight call to wonted prayer. 1829 T. Hove A tins fan us 
(1820) I. xii. 224. Hark !.. there is the Muezzeem of 
Achmet, just calling to prayers. 1820 T. S. Huck^ 

Sicily 11. 25 The sonorous tones of their muzzeins {sic. 
misprint.) . ' j 

^907 Q- Rev. Apr. 585 His Majesty’s Cabinet lutened 
lo this call of the muezzin of the revolution Irom me 
minaret of the Duma. . , wr j « 

26i3Purchas Pilgrimage {iliiji) 603 When the Mouden, 
or Sexten ' crieih ifi the steeple. 2623 Bedwell Ara . 
Trudg., Salie, The Moudon from the top of the steeple 
cryeth . . A llah cabir, la allah, ilia ilellah. 2836 Lane bioa. 
Egypt. 1. iiL 83 Most of the moo-eddins of 
moiuous and .•sonorous voices. 2843 Yoro Haudcx.opai 
I. 248 The Giralda was the great tower J,.. 

inueddin summoned the faitliful to prayers. 2834 i'liLMA 
Lat. Chr. iv. i. (1864) 11. 185 The Mouedhm Proclaimed 
from the roof ‘There is one God and Mohammed is n 
prophet’. 2875 W. (5. Palcrave in Encycl. Brit. 11. 250/ 

In most cases there is no minaret attached (10 the i^osqu Jt 
the times of prayer being merelj’ announced by the mu 
din or crier, from the roof itself. 1889 Hall Caine ocay - 
goat XXV, The mooddin was chanting to call to prayers. 

tMuff.iAi Oiv. Also 6-7 muffe. [a.Du.«eA 
a contemptuous appellation for a Westphahan.J 
A depreciative term for a German or Swiss; some- 
times loosely applied to other foreigners. ^ 
is’90 Marlowb snd Pt. Tamburl. u i, King ^Sigismon 
hath brought from Christendome More then lus Lamp 
stout Hungarians, Sclauonians, .\lmans, Rutters, i>iu » 
and Dane*:. 1392 Warner Alb. Eng. vrr. xxxv. 251 . 

Stiles to him weare strange, but thay Did feofc ... 

bace.borne Muffe [sc. Warbeck) and him as ^**^5 ® V 
1596 Lodge Wits Miserie 35 The Italian 
doublet, the MuiTes cloak, -the Toledo rapier (ctc.J. *59*' 
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E. Guilpin S^ja/^ (1878) 57^ Is he not a Sargeant? then say’s 
a muffe For his furr'd sattin cloak. 15^ Florid, .S////c^s3i, 
swearing or swaggring muffs or dutchmen. a 1639 Sir J. 
KERESQy Mem, Trav. (1004) 135 The Low Dutch call the 
High, muffes.that is etourdi, as the French have it, or block* 
heads. 1649 \V. M. Wandering 7^0^(1857) 61 Shop-keepers 
..(like a guard of Muffes) every morning wait at their doores 
to get their money. 1656 Finett Ambass. 38 An Am- 
bassador iwith his assistant Commissioner Chancellour of 
Muscovey). .was. .received at Tower Wharfe.,, The Kings 
Coach, andfive or sixolherstooke them in at Tower Wharle, 
but with such disorder, .as without my care,, .some must of 
the better sort of Muffes have wallced on foote to their 
Lodgings. 

(mof), sb.^ Also 6-7 muffe. [Prob. a. 
Du. (not found earlier than 17th c.), a. F. 
tnoujlc (Walloon mofe^ meuffe ) : see M uffle sb,^ 
Cf. G. muffe j m:ff{^\*j\\\ c.), Sw. rmffJl 

1 . A covering (usually of fur and of cylindrical 
shape) into which both hands may be thrust from 
opposite ends to keep them warm. 

Now used only by women ; in i7-r8th c. also by men. 

1599 JONSON CynthieCs Rev. ii, i, She alwayes weares 
a Muffe. x6o8 H. P. Epigr. 32 Should Spruso leaue the 
wearing of his muffe, j66a Pepys Diaiy •^q Nov., This 
day 1 first did wear a muffe, being my wife’s last year’s 
muffe. Lond. Gaz. No. 3065/4 Lost. a large Sabble 

'rip, Mans Muff, with a parting in the middle of it. 17x3 
Gav Fan i. S05 Then in the muff th’ unactive fingers lay, 
Nor taught the fan in various forms to play, im6 H, Wal- 
pole Let, io Mann 17 _Jan.j Seeing him frc. a French spy] 
dangle on a gallows in his muff and Ixxjts. 1775 Mme. 
D’Arblay Early Diary 21 Nov., Another man.. carries her 
muff, in which Is her little lap-dog. 1847 Alb. Smith CAr. 
'Fadpale xii, She had also a muff, something like a grena- 
dier’s cap. 1902 Daily Chren, 20 Dec. 8/3 One of the 
huge, flat, bag-shaped muffs that are now at the apex of 
fashion. 


b. iransf, (For foot^inuff Foot sb, 35,) 

X797 Bailey & Culley Agric, Norihumb, 13a The long- 
woolled sheep.. were called Muggs, probably from their faces 
being covered with a muff of wool. 280a Paley Nat. TJuel. 
XV. (ed. 2) 2^2 Such a defence is furnished to the swan in the 
muff ia which its body is wrapped. Z830 M. Donovan Dom. 
Econ. 1 . 223 The bottles may be enveloped in muffs made of 
thick canvass, to protect them from being broken by striking 
against each other. 

+ e. « Muffle sbA 3, Muffler 2 c. Obs, 

1854 Wilkes in 8 th Rep, Comm. Lunacy App. G. 137 The 
means of restraint employed were the^ leather muff and 
wrist-straps, iron hand-cuffs_ letc.]. Ibid.^ One patient., 
had been for some time wearing the muff and hobbles. 

+ 2 , '= Mitten 2, Qhs^ 

Cf. the widespread dialectal use=MtTTEN i (see E.D.D.). 
1748 Richardson C 4 ir/rr«(x 8 xi) IIL iii. 30 On her charm- 
ing arms a pair of black velvet glove-Uke muffs of her own 
invention. 1749 Fielding Tom jonesv. iv, She was playing 
one of her father’s favourite tunes., when the muff fell over 
her fingers. 

3 . A tuft or crest on the heads of certain birds. 

1849 D. J. BROWNE/l//;rr. Poidtry Yd, (1853) 60 Whether 

the climate of Northern Europe has any tendency to develop 
the growth of crests, ‘muffs', etc, (as in what are called 
Siberian fowls or muffed Dorkings), on the heads of fowb. 

4 . In various technical senses. 

a. Foftndiitg. (Seequots. ; cf. Muffle 

1756 Diet. Arts 4 ' Set. s.v. Foundery ^ Statues, The 
furnace consists of a hearth and its muff^ a fire-place, an ash- 
hole, and an earthen bason.. .The muff is a brick arch made 
very low to reverberate the flame upon the metal. x88o 
Coach Builders' Art 7 rnl, I. 86^U a silver beading is 
required a strip of copper and a strip of silver is taken and 
placed one on the other and put into a furnace (technically 
termed * muff’) to be annealed, that is, softened. 

b. Glass-manuf, A cylinder of blown glass for 
flattening out into a plate, 

187s in Knight Diet, Mech, 

c. Plumber's 'ivork. A joining tube driven into 
the ends of two adjoining pipes. 

1875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

5 . ait rib. and Comb., as imff-cham, ^ -maker, 
-string, -suffer, 'manner \ muff-headed mviff- 
bag, a bag, usually of sealskin, on the outside of 
which is a muff ; muff-box, {a) a box in which a 
muff is kept, or sold; (d) a large hat worn by 
women at the beginning of the 1 9th century ; muff- 
cap jocular, a soldier’s bearskin cap ; muff-coated 
duck dial., the muscovy duck (Halliwell 1847) ; 
muff coupling, a cylindrical shaft coupling to flt 
over the abutting ends of shafts. 

X895 Army fy Navy Price List 15 Sept. 1612/2 A large 
selection 01 Real and Imitation SeaUkin Muff Bags in 
stock. x 3 x 6 J. Scott Pis. Paris (ed. 5) xoi Under the 
poke and the *muff-box, the face sometimes entirely^ dis- 
appears. 1^4 PiNEAS Ergdnzungsbt. 34 •Mufltop, Bdren- 
mUtze. 1872 Daily Tel. 4 July 5/1 Tlie Americans appear 
to have a peculiar fondness for the ‘busby and the muff- 
cap as items of military head-gear. 190a lYords EyewtUtess 
204 The new-fashioned jewelled *muff-chain^ 1887 D. A. 
Low Machine Drarv. (1892) 25 *Mujg Couplings.^ 17M K. 
Smith Uttiv. Direct. Rate, etc. 139 These vermin [Water 
rats] are something like the Norway Rat, but smaller,^ 
their heads rounder, or what is commonly termed,^ 
headed. i 683 R. Holme Armoury iii. 25/j bign 

or Cognizance [of two Muffs].. you may e^ily know where 
a Furrier or*Muff-makerdwelIeth. 2706-7 FAitQVHAnBeaua: 
Strat. I. i, A contrary sort. .contract their spacious acres 
to the circuit of a •muff-string. 1895 Army Navy Price 
List X5 Sept. 308 *Muff Warmer, Nickel plated. 

Muff, sbld Ohs. exc. dial. [repr. an inarticulate 
sound; cf. the synonymous G. muff int., also 


) 


Humph, Buff and Eng. dial, muff adj. = 
Sfu3l a. (see E.D,D.).] In plir. Nat to say muff, 
io say neither muffnornium : not to utter a sound. 

Quot. c 1460 S.V, hiuFps;.* may perh. belong to this sb. 

1652 C. B. Stapyltom Herodian vl 45 The drunken guards 
say not so much as muff. ci68x Hickerikcill Trimmer 
VI. Wks. 1716 1 , 383 The s]a\'es never durst mutter since, 
nor scarce say muff. x 83 t Leicestersh, Gloss, s.v. A didn’ 
sey no moor, nayther moot nur moom. 

Muff (mnf), colloq, [Of doubtful origin. 

As the word has not been found earlier than the second 
quarter of the x^th c. (being unrecorded even in the slang 
dictionaries), its identity with the long obsolete Muff sb.^ 
Ls unlikely. It maybe an application ofMuFpx 3 .’^,conveying 
the scoffing accusation of keeping one’s hands in a muff.] 

1 . Originally, one who is awkward or stupid in 
some athletic sport. Hence, in wider sense, one 
without skill or ^titude for some particular work 
or pursuit, a ‘ duffer’ ; also, one Avho is generally 
deficient in practical sense. To make a muff of 
oneself', to make oneself ridiculous. 

1837 Dickens Pseksv, vii, Such denunciations as — . . * Now 
butter-fingers’ — * Muff’. . — and so forth, a 1845 Hood Pen 
Ijr Peticil Piet, lt8$7) 144 Awful muff; Can't pull two strokes 
without catching as many crabs. 1857 Hughes Tom Broivn 
It, iv,I didn’t think.. that you’dhave been such a muff os to 
let him ^ getting wet through, x86o W. E. Forster Let. 

5 Dec. in Reid Life (iSd8) I. viii. 324 , 1 find I know abso- 
lutely nothing [he was going through a course of instruction 
in musketry], and am therefore a complete muff. 1B66 I^Ians- 
FiELD Sell, Life \V incluster {.18761 136 , 1 was.. rather a muff 
at the latter [re. cricket]. x88o Miss Braddon just as ! 
am .\xi, I know I was a tremendous muffin the hunting-field. 
i88.t Nonconf.ff Indep. 25 Sept. 930/3 Both sides have suc- 
ceeded in making muffs of themselves. 

2. [Prob. from the verb.] A failnre ; anything 
clumsily or badly done or bungled, as a bad stroke 
of play in a game of ball ; spec, in any game at ball, 
failure to hold a ball that comes into one’s hands. 

2871 Punch 2^ Feb. 8i/a Old Gent. ‘ Welb Charlie, what 
sort of a book is that? interesting?* Bloodthirsty Young 
Rascal. ^Hotsshh. It'sagreat muff I’ve read sixty pages 
and there’s only one man killed yet.* 16^7 Farmer & Hen- 
ley Slang, (common).— .Anything badly bungled. 

Mufif (mzif), sbp dial, [Perh. a use of Muff 
sbA, from the ring of outstanding feathers round 
the neck. But cf. Du. ///^greenfinch.] The white- 
throat, Sylvia cinerea, 

X83X J. Rennie Montngtls Ornith, Diet. 53$. 1839 [see 
Muffet]. 

Muff (mnf), a. [t Muff In muff glass : 
glass which has been ‘ muffed 

1865 Morn. Star 24 Apr., The subdued light from globes 
of muff gl^ . -The light was. .from globes of muff glass let 
into the celling. x8^ Century Diet., Mujjglass, 

Muff, Obs. exc. dial, (see E.D.D.). [Belongs 
to hluFF sb.'i] intr. With e.xpressed or implied 
negative : (Not) to say *mufF ; (not) to utter a word. 

Quot. c 14^ perh. belongs to Muff sb? 

c 1460 ToivneUy Myst, vui. x88 If thou can noiher muf 
nor mom, 1 shall sheld the from shame. 1645 Pacitt 
Hcresiogr. (1647) 74 They dare not so much as whLper, or 
as much as muffe against it. 

tMuff, v.^ Obs. rare. [f. Muff sb.^] trans. 
To provide with a muff. 

xfixx Brathwait Nat, Embassie, etc. 254 Th' Ladie in her 
coach. .is muff’d when frosts approach. x688 R. Holme 
Armoury in. 234/2 The Inhabitants (of France] in cold 
Weather keep warm, and Muff themselves. 

Muff, v.^ colhq. and slang, [f. Muff sb,'^'\ 

1 . trans. To make a muddle or ‘mess’ of, to 
bungle ; to perform or play badly or clumsily ; to 
miss (a catch or ball) at cricket or other games. 
Also intr., to miss catches, to act bunglingly. 

2837 G. A. Lawrenxe Guy Liv. vi. 49 , 1 don’t see why you 
should have muffed that shot. sB6o Hvcues Tom Brmi’ft 
at Ox/, xiii, ‘ Brazenmose was belter steered than Exeter’, 
‘They muffed it in the Gut, eh? 2901 Scotsman 5 Sept. 
7/3 Mr. McDonald muffed his stroke [in golfj. 

2 . intr. To fail (in an e.xainination). 

1S84 J, Sturgis in Lon^u. Mag, III. 617 Freddy and 
Tommy and Dicky have all muffed for the army. 

Hence MufiTed/^/.tz., clumsily missed or bungled; 
Mu'fllng vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

184X J. M JLLS Old Eng, Gentlm. i, You may rest assured 
that no muffing work would be looked over in any you.ig 
man, 2876 World V. No. 107. i 3 A muffed catch niises the 
first little cloud of chaff. 1905 Review 0/ Rev, Feb. 115/2 
There must be no more muffing of parliamentary* chances. 

Muffle 37,1 5. HenceMuffed 
ppl. a. Muffled ///. n. 5, (Cf. MuFFn.) 

x868 Morn. Star 7 Jan., A cordon of white-muffed glass 
burners. 2877 Eng. Mechanic 3 Aug. 522/3 Would some 
correspondent inform me how I am to proceed in muffing 
glass, leaving ornamental scroll work clear gloss on muffed 
ground ? 

]VIufFat(t)e0, variant forms of Moffetee. 

Muffe, obs. f. Move v.. Muff sbs. 1 and 

Muffed (muft), a, [f. Muff sbl^ -f -ed 2,] 
a. Wearing a muff (in quol./mw^.). b. Of certain 
birds ; Having a crest or tuft on the head. 

a. 28x3 L. Hunt in Examiner 3/2 The muffed chin 

was a matter of taste. 

b. 1809 T. Donaldson Poems 40 My Hen she was a shin- 

ing Brown, Wi* Muffl’d head. 1828 MotR Ma^ie Wanch 
XX. 290 Finding tlie head of the muffed hen . . lying in a bye 
corner. III.029 , 1 never met with more than , 

two kinds of woodcocks, the one, the common muffed or , 
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muffled cock. .and the other a much smaller bird of darker 
plumage. Bazaar Mar. 1265/1 IPigeons] warranted 
good performers, flyers, and breeders, muffed, or clear legged. 

B'kam Weekly Post 28 Mar 24/2 The Btondinetfe 
[pigeon] is a muffed, crested, and frilled %'ariety. 

Muffel(le, obs. forms of Muffle v. 

Muffet (m»‘fet), dial. Also mufllt- [f. Muff 
sb.- -f -ET.] = Muff sb.^ 

1839 Macgillivray Brit. Birds II. 350 Sylvia cinerea. 
The. .White-Throat.. .Muff. Muffet. Mufty. 2885 Swain- 
SON Provinc. Names Birds 23. 

Muffetee (mi^fetr*)- Also 8-9 muffatee, 9- 
muffitee, (-ies pi. -SV.), muffettee, mulTattse, 
mufftee. [App. ineg. f. Muff sb.-"] 

1 . A muffler worn round the neck. Obs. exc. dial. ' 
€1706 Soup Costume (Percy Soa) 206 Let ’em [rc. the 

men) mind their ruffles and mufTelees. Ibid. 2orj &arlet and 
saxon-green muffelees [worn by men]. 2772 Colman Prose 
Sev. Occas. (178^) III. 194 Nay lest Rouleaus themselves 
should soil their ruffles A muffatee each Pretty Master 
muffles. ^ 2839 Thackeray Leg. St. Sophia 0/ KioJ/, Warm 
her soldier lad she wrapt in Comforter and muffettee. a 2890 
22 . Waugh 'J'u/is o/Heather {iZqz) 1. 25 He’d a thick, red 
wool muffatee reawnd his neck. 

2 . A worsted cuff worn on' the wrist. 

280^x8 Jamieson, mittens, either of leather or- 
of knitted worsted, worn by old men. 2842 Mrs. Stone W. 
Langs/utwe I, xii. 180 Her whole pride and delight, .were 
centered in having her husband’s h<Ke, gloves, and muffatees 
— all her own knitted manufacture— in superlative order. 
1844 Cornelia hlEE Comp. Work-Table 82 New Cross- way 
Pattern for Gentlemen’s Muffatees... For a muffatee, make 
a chain of 52 stitches (etc.). 2865 Comh. Mag. XII. 700 
She stood.. with her red muffetees and her chilblainy hands 
clasped. _ 1878 Yng. Ladies' /ml. Christmas No. s Here 
are a pair of scarlet muffatee.s for his wrists, jpoa ‘Mrs. 
Alexander Stronger than Love xii. 147, I have a little 
present for Uncle Garth— a pair of rabbit-wool mufftees. 

M irffm (m 27 *fin). Also S mufldu ; dial. 8 moo- 
fin, 9 mowfifin, moufin. [Of obscure origin ; but 
perh. in some way connected with OF. moisffJet 
soft (said of bread), also used subst., soft bread.] 

1 . a. dial. (Seequots. 1703, 1888.) b. Alight, 
flat, circular, spongy cake, eaten toasted and but- 
tered at breakfast or tea, 

1703 Thoresdy Let. io Ray Philos. Lett. (1728) 332 A 
Moo/n, a Wheat Cake bak’d upon a Bake-stone over the 
Fire, as Oat-cakes. 2747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery xvii. 151 
To inake^ Muffings and Oat-Cakes. 2766 [AnsteyJ Bath 
Guide xiii. 205 , 1 freely will own I the Muffins preferr'd To 
aU the genteel Conversation 1 beard. 178a wolcot (P. 
Pindar) Odes R, Acad, xiv, A face.. That boasts no more 
expression than a muffin. ^ 2802 Lamb Let. to Coleridge xz 
Oct., We. .can trace the dirt in it to having read it at tea 
with buttered muffins, or over a pipe. 28» J, K. Jerome 
Idle Thought s{x88^) 120 , 1 eat a large plateful ofbot buttered 
muffins about an hour beforehand. xB88 Jessie Fothrrgill 
Lasses of Leverhouse xix. 279 ‘ Mowffin ’, a generic name 
for tea br^d in all its varieties. 

2 . A kind of flat earthenware or china plate. 

2864 in Webster. 2885 C. lilacKEsoN in Brit.Alm.Ccmp. 

94 In some parts of the country identical titles are ver%’ dif- 
ferently applied. Among the double meanings, .[are] Jlfuffin 
Maker for a maker of tea-cakes or the maker of a muffin 
in China mtinufacture. 

3 . slang Tiwd. colloq. a, ^MuffjA^ i. ? b. 
One who habitually ‘muffs' a catch or ball. 
[FnnEs Stand. Diet. 1895.) 

2830 W. T. Moncrieff Hrt. 0/ Land. ii. i, A visitor? 
hurrah 2 some muffin, I daresay-^he must pay his footing. 

4 . Canadian slattg. (See quot. 1856.) 

2856 Miss Biro Engtisliw, Amer. 260 Every unmarried 
gentleman, who chooses to do so, selects a young lady to be 
his companion in the numerous amusements of the season . . 
when she acquiesces, [she] is called a ‘ muffin 2904 Major 
A. Griffiths 50 l/s.Pub.Serv. iv. 52 A pleasant tlie-a-tite 
drive for many miles. .with your * muffin ' by your side. 

5 . attrib. and Cojnb., as muffin-dish, -maker, 
•plate', muflSu-bell, the bell rung by a seller at 
muffins; mufldn-cap, a flat woollen cap worn by 
charity-school boys, etc. ; muffin-countenance, 
-face slang, an expressionless countenance ; so 
muffin-faced adj. (see also quot. 1S23); muffin- 
fight colloq. = tnitffin-worry ; muffin-head dial., a 
blockhead ; muffin-man, a man who sells muffins ; 
muffin-ring, muffin-tin, ‘ a ring, usually of tinned 
iron, in which muffins are cooked* (Worcester 
i860) ; muffin-worry colloq., a tea-party, 

2840 Hood Up Rhine 8g By and by a bell rang, and that 
sent him into a fresh tantrum. ‘What. .has a ’‘mu/fin-bcll 
to do with religion?' 2840 ’QAr^HAVi Dtgol. Leg. Ser. i. 
Spectre 0/ Titpp., hlr. Peters, .had received a liberal educa- 
tion at a charity-school, and was apt 10 recur to the days of 
his *muffin-cap and leathers. 1823 Spirit Publ. yrnls.(i82$) 

53 The ‘muffin countenance of the renowned Sancho Panza. 
289s AnuyC^- Navy Price List 1 5 SepL 824 •Muffin Dish and 
Cover. 2777 1 , j ACKM AN A U World's a Stage i. ii, Who is that 
gentleman?. .Has he a *mu/ 5 n-face 2 1823 ‘J. Bee’ D/V/. 
Turf, *Muffnfaced,ox\e who has large protruding muscles 
on his phiz, which Is pale withal, is *a muffin-fac’d son of a 
— . 2837 Syd. Smith Let. to Archd. SiugUton Wks. 1859 

II. 277/1 His little muffin-faced som i2&7 Old Man's Favour 
1 . 11. L 19S A rare dinner, an occasional ‘muffia-fighi, 289a 
Mrs. H. Ward D. Grieve i. v, Yo good-for-nowl, yo *muffin- 
yed, yo donkey ! 2790 Bystander ^82 The Italian •muffin- 
maker. iSio splendid Follies II. 6 A *muffin-man. 2895 
Armyff Navy Price List 15 Sept. 292/2 Hot Water ‘iSluffin- 
Plate and Cover. 2860 Hot ten's Slang Diet. (cd. 2), ’’Mn/in- 
Ti’orrp', an old ladies’ lea party. 2877 ‘Ouida’ Puck xri, 
Day before yesterday sire came to muflin-worry in Fred. 
Orford’s rooms. 
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Muffineer (mofinlou). [f. MuFriN + -eer.] 

1. A small castor with a perforated top for 
sprinkling salt or sugar on muffins. 

1806-7 J. Behesford Miseries Hnm^ Life (1826) ix. xli, 
As you are shaking a muffineer. -the cover springing off. 
i8ai SVD. Smith Wks. (1859) I. 316/2 Is this Sir. Thomas 
Hope 7. . he who meditated on muliineers and planned pokers? 
1841 Dickens Bartu Rudge Ixx, With regard to the ex- 
pense . .two or tlrree silver tea or coffee pots, with something 
additional for drink (such as a muffineer, or toast-rack) would 
more than cover it. 1S97 Daily News 17 SepU 5/2 Sliver 
and turquoise inlaid muffineers. 

2. ‘ A covered dish to keep toasted muffins hot . 
The sense perh. never existed, but is the only one recognized 

in Diets, before the Centuty Diet. 1890. 

1858 in SiMMONDS Diet. T 7 'ade. x8to in Worcester J and 
in later Diets. i_ * 

3. nonce-uses. a. A seller of muffins. D. A 
muffin-bell. 

1830 Frasfr's Mag. II. 450 If the thin small voice of the 
mulhneer’sring be justifiable, why is not the baker let loose 
upon us? X859 Sala yio. t'ouud Clock (x86i) 23 A bell to 
which Great Tom of Lincoln. .and our own defunct ‘Big 
Ben’, are but as tinkling muffineers. 

Muffish (myfij), a. coUoq. [f. Muff sb.^ + 
•ISH.] Of the nature, or characteristic, of a muff. 

1858 Farrar Eric 11. iii, You don’t want to make the 
whole school such a muffish set as the Rosebuds, do you? 
1893 Leland Mem. 1. 166 He was always rather mild, quiet, 
and old-fasliioned— in fact, muffi.>b. 

Hence Mu-ffislmess,thequalityofbeing‘ muffish.’ 
1858 Farrar £nVn.vii, He professed to ridicule diligence 
as an unboyish piece of rauffishnes.s. x863.SVz^. Rev. 14 Mar. 
340/1 Tlie girl of the period has done away with such moral 
muffishness as. .regard for counsel and rebuke. 

TVrnffigTn (my ’fiz’m). colloq, [f, M OFF sb.^ + -ISil.] 
The action characteristic of a muff; foolishness. 

1854 Lady L\tton Behind the Scenes n. x, The muffism 
of waking down St. James's Street, on a gusty day in 
September, in a rough, and somewhat shabby, pilot coat. 
Muffit, variant of Mdffet dial. 

Muffitee, variant Sc. form of Moffftee. 
Mufflar, obs. form of Muffler. 

TVTnffl ft (mo'f’l), sb?- Also 8 (? erroni) muftel. 
[App. f. Muffle z/.ij ^ 

1. Something that muffles or covers the face or 
neck. « Muffler i a. rare. 

1570 'Lzviiin Matii^. 184/10 A Muffle, a 1850 Ros- 
setti Circ. I. (1874) 164 NVhy, with a hood on (if one 

only thinks) Or muffle of prim veils and scapularies. 

t b. A muzzle. Obs, 

1570 Levins Matti^. 184/11 A Muffle for a ^o^ijislella 
\vt 9 AJisceUit\. 

2. Something that muffles or deadens sound. 

Z734 in Mackenzie A4a'r(xr//^(i827) 1. 314 Muftel’s for the 

bells, IS. X830 Greville Mem, (1874) II. 7 He sent for the 
officer on guard, and ordered him to take alt the muffles off 
the drums. 

3. Muffling effect; muffled sound, 

x 885 Stevenson Dr. yekyll, Incident 0/ Let, (cd. 8) 50 
The fog still slept on the wing above the drowned city.. ; 
and tlirough the muffle and smother of these fallen clouds, 
the pio.ession of the town’s life was still rolling in. .with a 
sound as of a mighty wind. 1903 Dnily Chron, 11 Oct. 3/4 
All one heard was the muffle of many hoofs and the eternm 
rattle of gun-carriage and baggage wagon. 

Mu'ffle, [a. F. irnifle, of unknown, origin.] 

1. The thick part of the upper lip and nose of 
ruminants and rodents. (Cf, qnot. 1846 .) 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 331 Some haue but one home 
apiece, and that either in tlie midst of the forehead, as the 
Oryx ; or else in the nose, and muffle, as the Rhinoceros. 
1846(3. R. Waterhouse Nat. Hist. Mammalia I. sono/Cj 
The French naturalbts use the word ‘muffle’ for that part 
at the end of the nose which is naked in the Ox, Dog, &c. ; 
where/he same part is covered by hairs, as in the Rabbit, 
the animal is said to h.ive no muffle. The term will he used 
to designate the corresponding part of the nose, whether 
hairy or not, in this work. 1855 Longf. Hiaw. n. 24 Mud- 
jekeewis..drew the Belt of Wampum. -Over the long nose 
and nostrils, The black muffle of the nostrils [of the Great 
Bear], 1891 Flower & Lydekker Introd. Mammals 163 
Foiorous, ..Tarsus short. Muffle naked, 
t b. A proboscis. Obs. rare. 
i6ot Holland Pliny I. 314 Their forefeet. .again are 
charged full by the meanes of their [«r. bees’) muffle. Ibid. 
353 Through that muffle or trunke of his, he [sc. the ele- 
phant) soundeth (as it were) out of a Trumpet. 

2. Comb. : muffle-jaw L/.S. = Miller's thumb 2 c. 
x883 Jordan & Gilbert Synopsis Fishes N. Atuer. 696 

Vranidea richardsonii . . .Millers Thumb .hluffle-jaw. 

+ Muffle, sb.^ Obs. rare-K [ad. G. mujel- 
(Jhier), a perversion of F. viouflottb^ = Moupfloit. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 399 A beast [in Sardinia] called 
Ophion \titarg.. A Muffle, as Munster taketh itj. 

Muffle Also 9 muffel. [a. F. 

mottjle, prob. a use of moitjle mitten (whence 
JIOFFLE sb.R). Cf. G. muffel in the same sense.] 

1. A receptacle, placed within a furnace, in which 
substances may be exposed to heat without coming 
in contact with the products of combustion. 

a. in Chemistry and Metallurgy, used for cupel- 
lation, calcination, annealing, etc. 

1644 Digby § 11.433 It continueth melted, 

flowing, and in motion vnder the muffle. 1677 tr. Glaser's 
Compi. Chem. 70 Place a good Cupple with ks Muffle in a 
little Furnace made for this purpo.se. ■ 1791 Hamilton Ber^ 
ihoUet's Dyeing II. 11. 11. i. 54 Indigo exposed to the action 
of fire, .under a muffle fumes and swells. 1^5 J. Nicholson 
Operat. Mechanic The enamel-kiln is made in the shape 


of a chemist’s muffle. 186E Jovmson Metals 113 On then 
heating the metal to bright redness, in a muffle or iron 
cylinder, a white surface of arsenide of iron is produced. 
1884 J. Baton in Encyct. Brit, XVII. 314/1 {The needles] 
are . • then re-heated in the muffle. 1897 Daily Ncius 2 Oct. 
2/5 'J‘hese odd little furnaces are called ‘muffles and con- 
sume the tobacco to get at (he ask 

b. Ceramics, etc. A chamber in a kiln in which 
pottery, porcelain, and glass is baked after being 
painted ; also applied to the kiln or furnace con- 
taining such a chamber. 

X74» Phil. Trans. XLll. 188 The Vessels that arc painted 
or cover’d over with this Glazing, must be. .put under a 
Muffle, and as soon as the Glass runs, you must smoak them, 
and take out the Vessels. 183* G. R. Porter, Porcelain 
Gl, II. xiv. 301 The glass is placed during the firing in a 
close iron box or oven, which is called a muffle. 2881 Potxo- 
lain l^orks, IForces/er ^oTlxeldlns used for this purpose 
may properly be called muffles. 

2. A receptacle for fuel in a kiln for drying grain. 

1797 Monthly Mag. III. 49/2 The fuel in these kilns is put 

into a cast-metal muffle, placed under thecentre,and adapted 
to the size of the kiln. To this muffle are joined pipes of 
rolled iron, 8:c.^ which carry the heat to the extreme pails, 
and terminate in a chimney. 

3. cUtrib,, 0 .^ nmffle chamber ^furncuey plate, 

1884 Knight Diet. Mcch., Suppl. s,v. MtiJ/ley The other 

view has grating cinder hole^ charging hole d, *muffle 
chambers, escape for fumes /. 1839 Ore Diet. Arts 578 
Sometimes the cylinders are spread in a large *muffle fur- 
nace, in order to protect them from being tarnUhed by sul- 
phureous and carbonaceous fumes. x8t6 Mushet in Bncycl. 
Brit.y Suppl. 1. 572/1 Fig. 5 [is) the *inuffle plate. 

M uffl e (^moTl), sb.^ [a. F. mottjle mitten, OF. 
mojie, mottjle ;--med.L. muffttla thick glove. Cf. 
Du. moffel muff, mitten.] 

1. A boxing-glove; = Muffler 2 a. lObs. 

tispj in H. Wilson IVmiderJi CJutract. (1821) III. 448 

Muffles are provided, that will eflectually secure them [rc. 
pupils] from the inconvenience of black eyes, broken jaws, 
and bloody noses. 18x9 Moore Tom Crib Pref. 19 The 
Greeks, for mere exercise of sparring, made use of muffles 
or gloves as we do. 1819 Byron Juan 11. xcii. Just Uke a 
black eye in a recent scuffle (For sometimes we must box 
without a muffle), Eclectic Re'v.%ei.\u HI. 428 That 
all boys in a school be taught to box with muffles. 

2. = Mitten i and 2 . 

x 8 o 3 Jamieson, Mnjples, s. pi., mittens, gloves tliat do not 
cover the fingers, used by women. x8.. D. Nicholson 
Caithness B'hr</f(E.D.D.), A muffle has only twodivii^ions ; 
one for the thumb, and the other for the four fingers. 

3. A sortof leather glove for lunatics who are given 
to tearing up their clothes, etc. (cf. Muff sbi-^ i b). 

1862 Mayhew & Binnv Crsm. Prisons Land. 433 Several 
handcuffs on pegs, and instruments that appear like leathern 
bottles, but which, we are informed, are muffles, which were 
sent from Hanwell some years a^o^ when some lunatic 
pribOners were given to teanng up their clothes. 

Muffle (m27'n),/A6 mottjle.'] * A pulley- 
block containing several sheaves^ (Knight Diet, 
Mech. 1875 ). 

Muffle (mwf 1), Forms : 5 muffelle, mof- 

fel, 5-6 mufle, mufifel, moffle, 6 mufiyi, -il, 
mofiell, 6 - muffle. [Of somewhat obscure origin ; 
app. f. OF, mojle, moujle thick glove (see Muffle 
sb.^y Muff sblti) • but no early instance of the sb. 
is found in Eng., and of the OF. mojler v. Godef. 
has only one instance in the sense ‘to stuff*. Cf. 
however OF. enmoujl^ * muffled *, from 13 th c.] 

1, irons. To wrap or cover up or enfold esp, so as 
to conceal, also for protection from the weather 
and for warmth. Freq. with up, occas, with round. 

c i 4 ZQSyrGener. (Roxb. 17055 She mufled bir face hir lodes-. 
gyseThat noonshuld knowhtrinnoowise. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur vn1.xxv.3xt Thennc came ^re Breunor. .wyth his 
lady In his hand muffeld. ta 1500 Chester PI,, Antichrist 
390 Moffled in niantells. 1530 Palsgr. 641/2, 1 mufiyl ones 
visage or his heed, I cover hyra with clothes that he shulde 
nat be knowen, or from colde, yk 1589 Nashe 

Pasffuill 4- Mar/orins 12 His face handsomlie muffled with 
a Diaper-napkin to couer his beard. 1593 Shaks, aiVr/r. Ff, 
IV. i. 46 The Duke of Suffolk, muffled vp in ragges? 163B 
Junius Paint. Ancients 131 ^lichal.. muffled up in the bed 
an image In stead of her husband David. 1657 \V. Moricb 
Coena quasi Koi»^ Deut. iii. 139 To.. muffle their left hand 
when their right dispenseth almes. 2754 Richardson 
Gratidison (1811) 1. xxxlii. 247 He tied a handkerchief over 
my face, head, and mouth, having first muffled me up in the 
cloak. 2815 Hist. J. Decastro hro. Bat. HI. 44 A lady 
is muffled up to the throat. 2847 Tenny'SON Princess ii. 443 
But we three Sat muffled like the Fates. 2872 Black 
Phaeton ix, She besought Bell to muffle up her throat. 2876 
GEa Eliot Dan. Der. xxxv, The ladies must muffle them- 
selves : there is only Just about time to do it well before 
sunset. 

b. said of a garment, etc. 

2754 Richardson Graftdison (1811) I.xxxiiL 251 The cloak 
enough muffling me, and the hwdkerchief being over my 
mouth. 1828 Scott M. Perth ii, A tall young man wrapped 
in a cloak, which obscured or muffled a part of his face. 

c. irons/, andy^. 

2582 STANYHUR.sr’^*«^/f III. (Atb.) 86 Thee whilsle thee 
sunbeams are maskt, hyls darcklye be muffled. 2590 Shaks. 
Com. Err. m. ii, 8 Muffle your false loue with some shew 
of bUndnesse : Let'uot my sister read it in your eye. 2768 
H. Walpole Hist. Doubts 82 What did Henry ever muffle 
and disguise but the truth? 1810 Scott Lady of L.^ i. 
Introd., Till envious ivy did around thee cling, Muffling 
with verdant ringlet every’ string. 2859 Tennyson Vivien 
i86.A.nd ^therefore be as great as ye are named. Not muffled 
round with selfish reticence. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 
260 Mystical emblems. Emblems muffled darkly. 


t2. To prevent from seeing by covering -up (he 
head (or only the eyes] ; to blindfold ; also fig. Obs 
1566 Gascoione Jocasta in. ii. Hearbes [1587) gob As’ 
though our eyes were mufled with a clowde. xsSx J, Bell 
I Haddtm's Answ. Osor. Av, How long will ye suffer vour 
mouthes to be mooseled, and your eyes muffeled with such 
blynde errours. 2592 Shaks. Rom. fe Jul. ». 177^105 

that loue,- whose vie>v is muffled still, Should uiihout eves, 
see paih-waye.s to his will. 2658 Osborn yas. /, Wks, (167^ 
499 Muffled with love to the person of that Prince and his 
own Ambition- 2677 W. Hubbard Narrative 27 Taught by 
late experience how dangerous it is to sight in such dismal 
Woods, when their eyes were muffled with the leaves. 1688 
South Serm. (1727) 1. xii. 4^ When the hlalefactor comes 
once to be muffled, and the fatal Cloth drawn over his Eyes 
2700 XywiVi?.^Ceyx i>f Alcyone^ii And since he was forbid to 
leave the Skies He muffled with a Cloud hb mournful Eyes. 

3. To restrain (a person) from speaking by wrap- 
ping up his head. 

1570 Levins Manip. 184/13 To Muffle y« mouth, ohtnrare^ 
1601 Shaks. A IPs Well iv. iii. 134 Enter Parolles with his 
Interpreter. Bcr. A plague vpon him, muffeld; he can 
say nothing of me: hush, hush. 2837 Dickens Pickiv. 

I XKvii, ‘ L vlsh yon could muffle that *ere Stiggias, and 
I him with you, ^ said Mr. Weller. 2846 H. Marshall Milit. 
j Mise. 373 A practice prevailed at one time in some lunatic 
! asylum^ of * muffling ’ the more noisy patients, which con- 
sisted in binding a cloth tightly over the mouth and nostrils, 
for the alleged purpose of ‘dunning' the noise, and keeping 
the patients quiet. 

4. To envelop or wrap up (oars, a drum, bell, 
etc.) so as to deaden the sound. 

X76X Brit. Mag. II. 500 They laid all their oars across, 
except two in each boat, which they muffled with baize, to 
prevent ibeir being heard at a distance. i8o5 A. Dunxan 
Nelsotps Funeral 28 The drums were muffled wiih black 
cloth. Ibid.y Ninety-second . . Regiment ; .. band* playing 
muffled. 1833 Marrvat P, Simple xliv, Cutting up old 
blankets to muffle tlie oars. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick. 
xxxvi, Kenwigs proceeded to muffle the knob of the street 
door knocker therein. 

fig. 2901 SpeaJeer 20 July 450/1 Academism is all very 
Well, but . . it too often muffles the hammer of criticism, which 
ought tohit the nailsof economic theory hard andon the head, 
b. To deaden (a sound). Chiefly in passive. 
2832 Tennyson (Enone 2x0 From beneath Whose thick 
mysterious boughs. .The panther’s roar came muffled. 1877 
Black Green Past, i, The call of the cuckoo soft and muf- 
fled and remote. ,1897 AllbntPs Syst, Med. IV. 3B9 The 
first [heart] sound is muffled and prolonged. 

5. To render (glass) semi-opaque by giving it 
a crinkled surface. (Cf. Muff 

x^ZLetfromglass-manufaciurer{\i\vm\'C\^zm)lllt&^^ 
of the ‘ muffling ’ of the glass being good or bad according 
as the glass is well or badly * muffled ’. These are the only 
parts of at) imaginary verb ’ to muffle ’ which are used, 
t Mu'ffle^ Obs, rare, [Onomatopoeic : cf. 
Mafflk V , (? Associated with Mdfflez'.'* 3 , 4 .)] 
inlr. To speak indistinctly. 

1669 Elcl^t.Speech^^ On the other side, the close- 

ness and Muffing, and (as 1 may say) Laziness of spealting 
..render the sound of their Speech considerably different. * 

Muffled {tnv Vld)jppl.a. [f. Muffle r.i + -edI,] 

1. Wrapped or covered up, esp. about the face, for 
the purpose of concealment or disguise. 

X5p3 Shaks. Lricr, 768 O comfort-killing night l..Blinde 
muffled bawd, xspo B. Jonson Ev, Man out of Httuu 
11. iv. The muffled fates. 1651 Cleveland Poems 29 His 
muffled feature speaks him a recluse. 28x3 Scott Rokebyw, 
X, A muffled horseman late Had left it at the castle-gate. 
2898 J. B. Wollocomoe From Morn till Eve iv. 35 Muffled 
figures, with shawls wrapped over mouth and nose, 
b. Irons/, and /g. 

2599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. i. iv. Yet will our muffled 
thought Choose rather not to see it, then auolde it. 2851 
May’Ne Scalp H tint, xxvi, The Indians would not fail 

to notice so many muffled tracks. 2870-74 J. Thomson Ci/y 
Dreadf. Nt. xvi. i. Keen as lightning through a muffled sky. 
+ c. Blinded. Obs.rare'^^, 

2629 T. Adams Medit. Owi/ Wks. ^1153 INIuffled Pagans 
know there is a God, but not what this God is. 

2. Wearing or provided with ‘ muffles * or bo.ring- 
gloves. Also dial, wearing ‘ muffles ' or mittens. 

1721 Kelly .Sc. Prov. 50 A mufled Cal was never a good 
Hunter. 1749 Fielding Tom yones He was... a match 

for one of the first-rate boxers, and could. -have beaten all 
the muffled graduates of Mr. Broughton’s school. 

3. Wrapped up so as to deaden sound, 

276* Goldsm. Nash 178 And the muffled bells rimg a peal 
of Bob Major, 2813 Bvron Giaour Then stealing with 
the muffled oar, ..Rush the night-prowlers on the prey- to 39 
Longf. Psalm of Life iv. Our hearts. .like muffled, drums, 
are beating Funeral marches to the grave. 2867 bMVTH 
SailoPs Word-bk.y blujfed druiUyili^ sound is thus damped 
at funerals : passing the spare cord, which is made of drum- 
mer's plait (to carry the drum over the shoulderi, twice 
througn the snares or cords which cross the lower diameter 
of the drum. 2872 Holland Marb. Proph.y etc. 84 But they 
knock with muffled hammers. , . 

b, irans/. Of a sound ; Deadened as if proceed- 
ing from something ‘ muffled 
2837 Lvtton E. Maltrav. 1. ii. His car. .caught the fault 
muffled sound of creeping footsteps. 2846 W. Blunt 6^^ 

4* 5 Persons, .who ring ‘the muffl^ or the 

merry peal * for the rich man’s sorrow or rejoicing- *850 
Tennyson In Mem. xlix, The sorrow. .Whose muffled 
lions blindly drown The h,i.ses of my life in tears. 
Tyndall Glac. 1. vili. 57 A low muffled thunder re-sounding 
through the valley, 2860 Walshb Dis. Lungs (ed. 31- 
77 M. Woillez, correctly distinguishing this tonelessness, 
from ordinary so-called dulness, invents for it the title obtm 
sion of sound — the phrase mujfled tone will perhaps convey 
the idea. 1878 H. S. Wilson Alp. Ascents 1. i 6 , I heard a 
muffled stir. 



imEE-LER. 

^ dial. Of a bird, a hen : Having a top-knot 
or 'tnft of feathers on its head, or feathers pro- 
truding from nnder the throat; also, covered with 
feathers. Cf- Muf.ped a. 

184s (see Muffed a.]. 1888 Shcjjidd Gloss., Mttffic. 1 , 

covered with feathers. A fowl is said to be nmllled down 
to its feet. 

5 . .Of glass (see. Muffle ct.l 5). 

■Hence Mwffledness nance-'uid., the state or con-- 
dition of being muffled (in quot. of sound). 

18S1 H. Melville IV/ialo xxi. He breathed with a sort of 
mufdedness. 

Muffler Also 6 mofeler, muifelar, 

(?mufEey), mufttar, 6-7 mufler. ff. Muffle 
-erI.] 

1 . a. A sort of kerchief or scarf worn by women 
in the 16th and 17th century to cover part of the 
face and the neck, either for partial concealment 
when in public, or as a protection against the sun 
or wind. 06s. exc. ATA/. 

1535-6 in Fairholt Costwnc (ed.3, 1885) II. 293 Muffclars. 
1536 in Ellis On^. Lett. Ser. ii. II. 80 She hath iieitlier.. 1 
handcerchers, normofelers, norbegens. 1540 in Strype E’tfc/. 
iI/^w/.{t72i)I..App. cxiv. 311 The Kings M^esty had brought 
.*.a muffley furred, to geve the Quene. 1560 Bible (Ggueva) 
Isa. Hi. 21 The rings and the mufflers. 1598 Yosc Duma ig 
Pulling offlier muffler, mine eiesbeheldea face, whose coun- 
tenance [etc.). 1651 Jer. Taylok § 4 (1686) | 
75 The image of the Goddess Angerona was with a muffler ' 
upon her mouth placed upon the Altar of Volupia, to repre- 
sent, that those persons who bear their sicknesses and sorrows 
without murmurs, shall certainly pass from sorrow 10 plea- 
.surfc 1694 Motteux J^aMaiswxwW. (1737) 118 Mufflers,., 
which theycall Masks. i8zo Scott Abbot xxvii, From some 
awkwardness in her management of the muffler, she was 
unable again to adjust it with that dexterity which was a 
principal accomplishment of the coquettes of the time, 
fb. A bandage for blmdfolding a person. Obs. 
1599 Shaics. Hen. f', nt. vL 33. 1609 Sir E. Hoby Lei. to \ 
2 llr. H. 43 By this you may see, (if the muffler of Super- j 
stition hath not cleane hoodwinked y^our eyes) the weaknes ' 
of your first ground. i6zz Quarles Esther xvi, Like as a ! 
piis'ner mufiVd at the tree,.. At last (vnlook'd for) comes j 
a slow Reprieue, And makes him (euen as dead) once more , 
aliue : Amaz’d, he rends deaths Muffler from hi.s eyes. 

C. A wrap or scarf (usually of wool or silk) worn , 
round the neck or throat, by both men and women, 
for warmth. Also anything used to muffle the , 
head or face or any part of the person. j 

1594 Lyly JtfotA. Bomb, rtt, lii, Silena, I praie you looke 1 
homeward, it is a coldeaire, and you want your mufler. 1698 « 
Fryer Acc, E, India P. 35 (-'loath’d with loiig Breeches j 
to their Toes, and Mufflers on their Hands and Face. 1787 1 
^r. Cutler in etc. (x888) 1. 200 Very unwell. Went to | 
meeting with my muffler. 1874 i^Crcccc \ 

(1898) f. it. 45 The mufflers in winch his father . . has wrapped | 
the child. iZgs Army if Naify Price List 15 Sept. 1156/2 ' 
Gentlemen’s. .Cashmere Mufflers. .Silk ^lufflers [etc.]. | 

Something that muffles or disguises. | 
1633 D. R[ogers 1 Treat, Sacram. i, 89 Oh Lord ! strip 1 
me Starke naked, plucke off my mufflers, shame me. 1653 I 
W. Hbmincs Fatal Conirnct 11. ii, What man art thou, That 
hastthycount’nance clouded with thy cloak..? If thy intents 
deserve a Muffler too, Withdraw, and act them not. 1869 
SwiNBOR.‘<E £ss. d- Biud. (1875) 33d Passages in which the 
special experience of the writer is thrust forward under the 
mask and muffler of allegoric rhapsody, 

2 . « Muffle sh.^ a. A boxing-glove. 

X7S5 Buncombe in Connoisseur No. 52 ? 9 He. .is sturdy 
enough to encounter Broughton without mufflers. 1827 
.'ipofiittg Ma^.'K.^. 72 The muffleis were introduced and 
some capital nrst-raie sparring was exhibited. zZgx Licensed ' 
Victualler's Mirror 30 Jan. 7 (Farmer) There were few, if 
any, men of about bis height and weight who could stand 
before him with the mufflers. 

b. A glove or ‘ mitten’. 

1824 Meyrick Anc. Armour I. 25 Sleeves.. terminating 
with gloves, manakins, or mufflers, which cover the outsides 
of the hands and fingers. X844 Dickens Chimes t. (1845) ii , 
His chilly hands, .poorly defended from the searching cold | 
by threadbare mufflers of grey worsted, with a private 
apartment only for the thumb, and a common room or tap 
for the rest of the fingers. 1883 S. W, Beck Gloves 14 I he 
mufflers themselves are very singular. 

c. = Muffle 3. 

iQ^ 6 'DiCKKitsCric 7 t'CionHcarl/t ii.68 Bedlam broke loose ! 
..We shall arrive at the strait-waistcoat and the mufflers 
soon. 

t 3 . A jeweller’s tool (see quot.). Obs.ray&~-^. 

168S R. Armoury iii. 382/1 A Mufler.. is a long 

square piece of Copper Plate turned direct half round, stand- 
ing like an Arch. 

4 , Something to deaden sound ; spec. In a piano- 
forte, a pad of felt which is inserted between the 
hammers and the strings by toucliing a leverj in a 
steam-engine, a contrivance for rendering noiseless 
the escape of steam. 

1856 Kane £4:^/,n.xxix. 287 Stockings were drawn 

over the oars as mufflers. 1875 KNIGHTB/c/.,d/fcA.,il/r(^^^'• 
l. OUr/r/c.) A soft cushion employed to terminate or soften j 
a note. 1896 Cosmo^olilan XX. 420/2 The noise of the ex- j 
hausi is stifled in a muffler. j 

6. diai. a. *=iMuFFLix. b. The great crested , 
grebe. ' 

1868 Sussex Gloss, in Hurst Horsham (1889), Mupler^ a | 
long-iail tit. t8^ Aplin BirdsOxfordsh.zxd,l\jo<x\ Names) . 
MufflersrGreat-cresied Grebe. 

Muffley, obs. form of Muffler. 

Mufflin (mzj'flin). dial. [Cf. Muffler 5.] The 
long-tailed titmouse, Acredtda tysca. 

1837 Strickland in Ma^. Nat, Hist. I. 199 (art.) On the 
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Habits and Peculiarities of the common Bottletit or Mufflin 
\Mecisiura vagans Leach). 1839 ilACGiLLivRAYZ>V//.i>iWr 
II. 42r Mecistitra ioug/enuditfa, lAmg-lail^ Mufflin. , 

Muffling v6L sb, [f. Muffle vP- + 

-JXG i.j The action of the verb I^Iuffle ; wrapping 
up for warmth or for concealment; concr. (sin^. 
and pi.) garments or stuif used lor this purpose. 
Also the deadening of a sound. 

Mme. D’.^BLAy Diary 20 Nov,, The lace was much 
hid by the muffling of the high collar to the great coat. 1821 
Scott Pirate .xxxvi. Throw back your mufflings from your 
facei;, and don’t be afraid, my Lindamtras. 1859 Tesnent 
Ceylon II. vii. viL 261 European visitors are ^lad to recall 
associations of England by producing their winter muffling 
and surtouts. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 45 The area of 
cardiac dulness increases, and there is muffling of the sound 
over the mid-cardiac region. ■ 1908 (see Muffle v.^ 5]. 

b. attHb. in muffling-box, a contrivance for 
rendering noiseless the escape of steam from a 
steam-engine; f muffling-cheat slangy a napkin. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 83 A moiling chete, a napkyn. 
1896 Cosmopolitan XX. 422/1 The e.\haust passing through 
the muffling bo-x. 

Muffling (mv‘{lii))y ppl. a.^ [f. Muffle + 

i -ing 2.] In senses of the vb. 

I 1638 G. Sandvs Paraph, yob xx.Yiv- (1648) 50 No mulling 

i Clouds, nor Shades Infemall, can From his inquiry hide 

I offending Man. 1839-41 S. Warren 7V/i 7V5i;r«.rt->'rrtrxiii, 

I Next came Mr. Quicksilver, a man of great but wild energy, 

[ who received what may be called a mujfflutg retainer. 1861 

I Lytton Sir. Story II. 378 Before I conid turn, some d.ark 
muffling substance fell between my sight and the sun, and 
I felt a fierce stprin at my throat. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dcr. Hi, Sometimes it occurs to Jacob that Hebrew will 
be more edifying to him if he stops his cars with his palms, 
and imitates the venerable sounds as heard through that 
muffling medium. 

+ Mu'ffling, //>/. a .2 Obs. (See Muffle i;. 2 ) 
ifitd Holyday Persius l B 4, If forsooth one clad in purple 
cloth's, Snaffle some mustie stuff through’s muffling nose. 

II M11&O {ratflso), mnffcone {muho-ae). 
[Corsican : see Moufflon.] = Moufflon. 

! 1872 Blackmore Clara Vaughan (1893) 251 Those islanders 

(Corsicans}, .shoot a man with no more compunction than 
they shoot a muffro. Ibid. 277% \ had wondered., whether 
he would like to shoot the mufl'rone. 

Muffti, -ty, obs. forms of Muftl 
H uffy (mu'fi), a. nonce-wd. [f. Muff sb.i^ + 
-y.] Resembling a muff. 

1831 Lyttos Godalph. xlix, A little muify sort of dog. 1859 
.•ill year RotatdtAo.-^zzo K hugOj round, high ca^, muffy 
and ridiculous as an English grenadier’s, crowned his head. 
Mufl©(r, obs. forms of Muffle s'., Muffler. 
llMuffci^ (mu*fti). Forms: 6 niuphtie, 7 
rauftie, miifity, -ti, mophty, -ti, mufiti, mufty, 
moufti, 7-8 muphti, 7-9 touftee, 9 mooftee, -ti, 
7- mufti. [Arab, mu/H, active pple. of 

afta (4th conjug, of fata) to give a Fetwa or 
decision on a point of law.} A Moliammedan 
priest or expounder of the law; in Turkey re- 
stricted to the official head of the religion of the 
state {iowntxXi QiXxxi^Crand j\Ittfti) and to deputies 
appointed by him in some of the larger cities. 

1586 T. B. La Primattd, Fr. Acad. I. (159-1) 631 The 
muphtle is chiefe of the religion, and looketb unto matters 
of conscience. 1609 Ro. CX Mulcy Hamets Rising 14 b, 
The chiefest man for judgement vnder the King (of Bar- 
baryj is the Muftie, to whome the partie greeued may ap- 
peale from any other ordinary Judge. 1624 Massinger 
Rettegado r. i, One of their Muflies, We call them Priests at 
Venice, with a Razor Cutts it of. 1690 Dryden DonSebast. 

1, i, I tell thee Mufly, Go<^ feasting is devout : and thou 
our Head, Hast a Religious rpddy Countenance. z^5 
JIoTTEUx St. Olon's Morocco 115 The Grand Mufti lor ] 
Affairs of Religion and Justice. 1775 in Claim of Rada \ 
Churn (1776! *3/2 In the Phousdance Audlaulet [sic], the 
Cauree and Muftee of the district, and two hioulewys, shall 
sit to e.xpound the La,w. 1813 Byron Giaour 491 On her 
might Muftis gaze, and own That through her eye the Im- 1 
mortal shone. 1852 Thackeray 1 . xl, Not all the , 

marriage o.'tths sworn before all the parsons, cardinals,.. I 
muftis and rabbins in the world. 1 

b. transf. \ 

1654 Gataker Disc. Apol. 75 A goodlie number of Pope- [ 
lings, and young little Mufties. 1700 W. Kino Transac- ' 
tioneer 34 He's the very JVIuffti, the Oracle of our Club. I 
a 17x6 South (1717) V, 247 The great Mufti of Geneva, j 

1835 Court Mag. VI. i6gli ‘ Oh, but *, says some she-mufti, 
in a turban,..'^ you have good introductions,.. you 
are welcome everywhere *. * Stop, my worthy mufti *, 1 re- 
ply ; ‘ do you suppose ’ fete.]. 

Hence XSu'ftisEip, the office or position of mufti. 
1690 Dryden Don Sebast. iv. ii, Tlie Iniquity of thirty 
Years hluftiship converted into Diamonds. 

Mufti (m»*fti). Also mufty, muftee. 
fPerh. a facetious use of prec. It has been suggested that 
the original application may have been to the costume of 
dressing-gown, smoking-cap, and slippers, suggesting the 
attire of the ‘mufti’ of the stage.} 

1 . Plain clothes worn by any one who has a right 
to wear a uniform ; esp. in phr, in mufti. 

x8i6 ‘ Quiz ' Grand Master n , 50 His mufti's off, and now, 
instead, Qui hi per force assumes the red. 18*4 in Spirit 
Pub. Jrnls. (1S25) 479 A Ian«r in mufty. 1833 Marryat 
P. Simple xiv, Next morning (II made my appearance in a suit 
of mufti. 1857 Trollope Three Clerks xxxix, He knew 
that.. he was dogged at the distance of some thirty yards by 
an amiable policeman in mufti. 1896 N. Davis Thtve Men 
ff a God 122 He w’os made kennel hunuman to the regi- 
mental pack, and spent his time, dressed in most disreput- 
able mufti, between the boiling bouse and kennels. 


MUG. 

aitvib. 1854 Thackeray Navcomes viii. He has no mufti- 
coat, except one sent him out.. to India in the year iSai. 

2. A civilian; one who wears, or is in, ‘ mufii\ 
1833 M. Scott Tom Cr/wg/cxXj'rhere wa.*; also a sprinkling 
of civilians, or mu/teec^ to use a West India e.\'pres.sion. 

Mufty (ra2; lti). dial. [Extension ol Muff 4] 
a. 'J‘he whitethroat, Sylvia ducrca; b. ‘A fowl 
with a tufted or crested head* (E. D. D.). 

a. ^ (1831 J. Rennie Montagu's Orniih. Diet. fed. 2) 55S 
White throat... Nettlc-Cieeper.. .Muff. Charlie 
Muftie. Peg^y.] 1839 ^Iacciluvray Brit. Birds II. 354 
Even after being shot, you find the feathers of that part [sc. 
the throat] standing out more than is usual in birds: .'ind 
from this habit is piobably deiived the familiar names of 
Jluftie or Muffety, or Charlie Muftie, by which it (re. the 
White-throat] is generally known in Scotland. 

b* 1829 J. WiLso.v Noct. Ambr, Wks. 1855 II. 252 Wliat'n 
a cleckin she’s gotten Mufties, too, I declare. 

Mug (ni2?g), sb.^ Also 6 mugge, 7-8 mugg. 
[Of unknown origin : cogn, w. LG. mokhe^ inukhc 
mug, Norw. vtiigga.^ mugge ‘an open can or jug, 
esp. for warm drinks* (Aasen), Sw. jnugg mug, 
Norm, dial, moque cup, Guernsey moguel\ 

1. In some northeni dialects: Any (large) earthen- 
ware vessel or bowl ; also, a pol, jug, or ewer. 
Fan-imtg'. see Pan sb. 1 1 b. 

1570 Levins 184/24 A Mugge, poite,F//«/<i. ^1585 

PoLWART Flyting w. Montgamerie^ 763 Lowsie lugs, leaps 
jugs S toome the mugs on the midding. 1902 M rs. Barnes- 
Gkundy Thames Camp 176 A large, stone bread-mug. 

2. A drinking-vessel, usually cj'lindrical, with or 
without a handle. 

A silver mug is a common christening gift to a child. 

I 1664 Cotton Scarron.\. 107 Dido., takes a Mug, that held 

two Quarts,. .And thus begins, Here Sirs, here’s to you. 
1688 t.ond. Caz. No. 2316/4 A Mug,. ,a set of Casters, and 
an Orange-Strainer, all of Silver. X762-7X H. WAcroLC 
Vcrtuc's Anted. Paint. (1786) V. 94 Mr. Place discovered., 
a method of making porcclaine,..of which manufacture he 
gave Thore.sby a fine mug. x8,^ Dickens Chimes i, (1S45) 

5 'i'hey had had their Godfathers and Godmothers, these 
Bells.. and had bad their silver mugs no doubt, besides. 
1846 D.j£RBOLDj5/r'ACVx7//^/<r’jC»r/,2-zr/.. viii, Then diere’s 
rny china mug. xB8o INIiss Broughton See. T/u m. viii. 
From the time when he held her at the font, and gave her 
a mug and a rattle, he has alway.s ca'led his betrothed 
Sophia. 1886 J. K. Jerome Idle Thoughts (1889) ^42 Life 
tastes much the same, whether we quaff it from a golden 
goblet or drink it out of a stone mug. 

b. A mug with its contents ; the liquid in a nmg. 

I 1682 Dryden Mac Ft, j2i A inigbiy mug of potent ale, 

>739 MilleVs y<sts No. 133, 1 say, bring this Fellow a 
Mugg of Strong Beer. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop i, Kit 
earned a large slice of bread and meat, and a mug of ale. 
X903 Contemp. Rev. May 644 Twenty to thirty good sized 
mugs of malt liquor in an evening is by no means out of the 
way at academical gatherings. 

8. A cooling drink. 

1829 sporting Mag. XXIII. 268 The refreriiing but 
dangerous liquor, .known by the appellation of * mug’. 1865 
Indian Dom. Been. (ed. 6) 325 Cool Tankard or Mug. 

4, Comb , : mug-hunter U. S. colloq. *= Pot- 
hunter 3; mugware dial., earthenware. 

X883 Harped s Mag. Aug. 443/2 To ihe..mug-hunlers [.it 
y.Tclu-raccs] it meant all three. \^o Daily News gOeX.^fz 
U'heold brown mugware settling pans have also passed into 
the limbo of a now almost forgotten age. 

I Mug (myg), dial. Also mugg. Infullwriy 
sheep : A breed of sheep having the face completely 
I covered with wool. So mug ewe, lamb, etc. 
j In some g1ossarie.s explained as a * pollard ’ or ' hornless ' 

I sheep; this may have been the original sense: cf MucGcna. 

I 2596 in Archceologia XLVIII. 252 Item weather mugges 
j xxviij. Item mugge lambes 1621 Bhaihwait A'/r/. 

I Embassie, etc. (1877) 204 For good mug-sheepe and cattell 
. .none could come neare thee. 1793 Statisi, Acc. Scot. VI. 

25 The sheep are of the English mugg kind. 1820 Scott 
Monast, lutrod. Ep., A wig like the curled back of a mug- 
ewe. 1879 J. Lucas in Zoologist Sept. 356 Ihey are all 
Scotch ewes for breeding, and first-rate Leicester tups, called 
in the dale (NidderdaleJ ‘mugs'. 

Mug (nuig), sb? slaug. [Perh. a use of Mug 
; drinking mugs made lo represent a grolesquc 
human face were common in tlie i8th c.] 

1, The face. 

1708 Btit. Apollo No. 2. 2/2 Kly Lawyer has a Desk, nine 
Law-books without Covers, two with Covers, a 'J emp'.e- 
Mug, and the hope.s of being.a Judge. i8xa J. H. Vavx 
F lash Diet., Mug, the face ; a ^ueer mug is an ugly face. 
1824 Egan Boxiana II. 412 His mug was often disfigured 
with the claret trickling down, 1850 E. FitzGerald Lett. 
(1889) 1. 200, 1 found A. Tennyson in chambers at Lincoln's 
Inn : and recreated myself with a sight of his fine old mug. 
1897 G. Meredith Afunzittg Marr. I. xvi. 1S6 IxkjU at old 
Rufus Abrane. I see the state of the fight on llie old fellow’s 
mug. He hasn’t a bet left in him 1 

2. The mouth. 

1820 J. H. Reynolds Fancy (1906) 22 Speak, Mrs. Tims ; 
open thy mug, my dear ; Mouths here are made to speak, 
and not to eat. 1835 Haliburton Clochn. Ser. i. xx. (18371 
202 Hold your mug, you old nigger. 

Mug (mHg), sb.^ dial, i^E.Angl., Shf'opsh., etc.) 
[cogn. w. Mug ; cL ON. mttg^ mist, drizzle 
(perh, the source).] ‘ A fog or mist ; a slight rain 
gr drizzle; a damp, dull, gloomy state of the 
atmosphere ’ (E. D. D.). 

177s Ash, Mug [a cant word), a mist, a fog. 

Mug (mug), slaug. 

1. A stupid or incompetent, person, a ‘muff*, 
‘duffer’; a fool, simpleton; a card-sharper s dupe. 

1859 MATSELLF<?c.(Farmer). x86i 'iAfxm.'U Lond.Lalr.ir. 
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MUGGLETONIAN. 


111. 193 We somelimes have a greenhorn wants to go out 
pitching with us— a mug, we calls them. 1894 Maskelyne 
S/iari>s ff Fiats .170 It does not need much persuasion to 
induce the * mug ’ to lake the bank. 1900 Mrs. Glyn Visits 
Elizabeth (1906) gi He fi>hed out a scrap of paper from his 
pocket and pressed it into my hand, and said, * Don’t be a 
mug tliis lime 

2 . Comb, : mug-hunter (see quot.). 

1887 J. W. Horsley Jottings fr. Jail 05 An old mug- 
hunter, one, that is to say, of the wretched horde who haunt 
the street at midnight to rob drunken men. 

Mug slang, [f. Mug v.'] 

1 . An examination. 

1853 Maxwell in L. Campbell Li/e (1882) 191, 1 was down 
after the Mug [uoti', Trinity College Examination] with 
Tayler’s uncle in Suffolk. 

2 . One who * mugs * or reads hard. 

i883 Berkshire Gloss.y Mug^ as a schoolboy’s expression to 
work hard, and one who does so is somewhat contemptu- 
ously termed ‘a mug’ by others who (etc.]. 290X Daily 
Ncios 6 Feb. 9/5 At the University of Oxford a ‘ mug ’ is a 
person who is not given to sport, or any indulgence, but who 
reads a great many books which he doesn’t understand, 
lyrngf (m/ 7 g), sbF Also moog. Var. of Mooxo, 
Benny CycL XVIII. 57/2 Fhaseolus Mungo, or Moog, 
is one. of the dry leguminous grains of India. 1876 Sir 
W. W. Hunter in Encycl, Brit. IV, 2^1 Of the pulses the 
most important are gram {Cicer arieiinum), tur.., kuitt.., 
and mug {Phaseolus Mungo). 

jl Mug (mz?g), Forms: 8-9 Mug, 9 Mugg, 
Mugh, [Bengali Magh, of obscure origin ; in 
T 6-1 7th c. Mogen, Jl/og, If ague occur as names for 
Arakan and its people (see Yule s. v.).] The 1 
name given in Bengal to natives of Arakan and ' 
Chittagong. The Mugs were formerly celebrated 
as the best native cooks in Calcutta. 

*75* in J. Long l/n/ubl. Kcc. Govt. (1869) 87 (Vule) The 
Mugs. 1802 C. James Milit. Diet., Mugs^ a banditti of 
plunderers from an Indian nation, 1839 VI. 65/2 

Two or three stout broad faced Mughs. 1866 Trevelyan 
in Fr<ise%‘£s Mag. LXXIII. 389 That vegetable curry was 
e.\ceUent. Of course your cook is a Mug? 

attrib. 1897 Henty On Irra^vaddy 39 This Mug language 
. .is. .almost the same as Burmese. 

Mug (mog), vl dial, (see E. D. D.). [Erob. of 
Scandinavian origin : cf. Nonv. mugga to drizzle. 
Cf. Mug inii\ To drizzle or rain slightly. 

13.. Gaxu. <5- Gr. Kni. 2080 jf>e heuen was vp halt, hot 
vgly her vnder, Mist muged on pe mor, malt on \>c mountez. 
jB2S-ZojAhU)iso>i,ToMug,Muggle,v.rt. Todrizzle. Aberd. 
Mug (ni»g), Z /.2 slang and dial. Also mogg, 

[? An application of Mug z'.lj inlr, ‘ To pout, 
grow sullen ; to mope ; to refuse food ’ (E. D. D.). 

c X730 Haynes MS. Dorset. Voc. in M <5* Q. 6th Ser. (1883) 
Vlll. 45 To mogg, pout or grow sullen. X7. , Collins' Aft sc. 
(1762) Z22 (Halhwell) Wit hung her blob, ev’n Humour 
seem’d to mourn, And sullenly sat mogging o'er his urn. 
sZzZ Snorting Mag. XXIII. a8 Snoozing and mugging over 
the tire after a hard day’s work. x86z Holland Less. Life 
283 By ‘mugging^ over your trouble out of business 
hours. 

Mug' (m2»g), I/.3 slang, [f. Mug si.^ 

1 . Theatr. a. intr. To ‘makea face’ ; to grimace, 
b. To mug up : to paint (one’s face) ; to make up. 
trans. and inlr, for rejl, 

i8ss Dickens Dorrit i. xx, The low comedian had ‘mugged ' 
at him in his richest manner fifty nights for a wager. 1859 
Ifotten's Slang Diet,, Alug-up, to paint one’s face. Theal. 
i85x Mayhew Loud. Labour 111 . 193 Then he underwent 
the operation of mugging him up with oil-colour paint, black, 
and.. red. 1869 W. S. Gilbert Bab Ball., Rev. Micah 
Soiuls 54 He saw a dreary person on the stage, Who mouthed 
and mugged in simulated rage. 

2 . Pugilism, trans. To strike in the face. 

1818 sporting A fag. II. 279 The latter got away, and in 
leturn mugged hinL 

Mug (mz7g), slang and dial. [f. Mug 
Inms. To bribe with liquor. Also 7 -cJl. and mtr. 
to get drunk (see E. D. D.). 

1830 H. Ingelo Rcmin, II, 479 Having. .mugged, as we 
^ay in England, our pilot. 

Mug, v.^ slaj2g. 

1 . zntr. Toreadorstudy hard, to * grind'. Const. 
at\ also with away, on, np. 

1848 Maxwell in L. Campbell Life (1882) 117 Please to 
write about your Prizes at College, and about coming here 
to mug. i860 Hotted 5 Slang Diet. (ed. 2), A[ugup...’yo 
‘cram’ for an examination.— Army. 1878 About Some 
Fellows vii. 45 Stonford, ever since he had settled to work, 
had. .been patiently mugging on at his verses, and had got 
twelve done. 1893 G. Allen Scallywag!. 241 That prize 
essay you were mugging away at. 

2 . irans. To get up (a subject) by hard study. 
Also with tip. 

1882 Besant Revolt 0/ Man v. iii When they ought to 
have been ‘ mugging bones’, or drawing contracts, or reading 
theology. x88o G. Allen Tents 0/ Slum xxiv, I've mugged 
it all up out of books, that’s all. Anybody can mug it all up 
if he’ll only take the p.iins. 

Mug, z/.C slang, intr, * To crowd, huddle to- 
gether \n a confined space* (E. D. D.). 

1878 ’.V. 4- ^.sth Ser. IX. 84/2They are all, father, mother, 
and children, mugging together in one room. • 
Mugvinrg],z/.7 U.S. slang, intr. Tomttgttpx 
to make a plentiful meal. 

1897 Kipling Captains Courageous 123 No reg’lar meals 
fer no one then. ’Alug-up when ye’re hungrj’, an* sleep 
when ye can’t keep awake. Ibid. ix. 202 Him an’ my boy 
hookin’ fried pies an’ muegin’ up when they ought to ha*' 
been asleep, xgox Scribuer's Mag. XXIX. 498/2 Let 


Martin and me mu^ up and get over near the fire to dry 
out, and we’ll have it again. 

li Muga(nif 7 *ga). Alsomooga,muiiga,moonga. 
[Assamese nmgd.] A wild silk vof Assam) obtained 
Irom the cocoons of the Salurnia assama \ also the 
silkworm which produces this silk. Also attrib. or 
adj., as imtga dhoties pi., inttga silk, {silk) worm. 

1833 Capt. Jenkins in Geoghegan Pari. Rep. Silk in 
India (18741 113 The fawn-coloured moongasllk. The 

moonga worm. 1850 Ocilvir, Aluggadooties. in the East 
Indies, a sort of cloth manufactured from wild silk, x88x 
T. Warple Wild Silks of India 55 The Moonga, Mooga, 
or Muga Silk. 1887 J. Paton in Encycl, Brit. XXII. ^/x 
Next m promising qualities is the muga or moonga worm 
of Assam,AntAer£eartssamn,ASpecl 6 s to some extent domes- 
ticated in its native country. 

Mugen, obs. form of Muggen a. dial. 

Mugg: see Mug sb,^ (sheep); and obs. f. Mug sbs, 
Muggar, variant of Moggeu 2. 
tMu‘ggard| a. dial, Obs, [?f. Mug z;. 2 + 
•ABD.] Sullen, displeased. 

s^4$E.vjjJoorSeo/d/jfg^ Why, than tha wut bea priJled, 
or a muggard, a Zennet outreert. Ibid. 313.' Ibid. Vocabu- 
lary, Aluggard,s,\A\^n. 1787 Ptwittc. Gloss., Afug- 

gard, sulFen. Exm. Hence x8x8 in Todd, and in later Diets. 

Muggart, dial, form of Mugwout. 
Mugged,^, dial. [Cf. MuojA^b.] Hornless. 

1588 Wills 4* Inv. N. C. (Surtees) 11. 33 note. To my son 
Henry Ogle a brass pot, a black tagged cow, a black mugged 
cow. xZxZCravenGloss. II. 289 Neen gimmermugg’d hogs. 
Mu’ggeili dial. Also 7 mugen. [f. Mug 
sbl I + -JiN **.] Made of earthenware. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury iii. xiv. (Roxb.) 2/1 Mugen 
weare. Ibid, xxii. 280/1 Made of earth or clay, Muegen 
weare. 1887 S. Cheshire Gloss., Aluggen, adj, of earthen- 
ware. ‘A inuggen egg* is the name for a manufactured 
article used as a nest-egg. 

[Muggent, Gesner’s (1555) German rendering 
(;=^mod.G. miickenente, f. miicke fly + ente duck) 
of mod.L. anas muscana, a species of wild duck 
described by Aldrov.Tndus. Quoted in 1678 in 
Ray IVillttghhy s Ornith, ill. iii. 375, and mis- 
taken by some later writers for an Eng. word. 
Hence in Webster 182S-32, and in later Diets.] 
i Mugger^ (m»*gai). dial. Also 8 mogger. [f. 
Mug sb\ + -eu7.] a hawker of earthenware. 

xy43 HcddoU'On-the-Wall Par, Reg.. William, son to 
Micheli the Mogger, bp. 23 March. i8t6 Scott Old Alort. 
Introd., The ware of Cooper CUment was rejected in horror, 
much to the benefit of his rivals the muggers, who dealt in 
earthenware. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge''s Sp, Tour lix, 
A nimble-handed mugger^ or tramp might have carried off 
whatever he liked with impunity. xC^ Alaneh. Exam. 
I Sept. s/i Alnwick is a great resort of. .‘muggers’, ..tramps 
who travel round the district to sell earthenware. 

11 Mugger 2 ,(m:)’gai). Also -ur, -ar. [Hindi 
magar,j The broad-nosed crocodile of India. 

1844 J. E. Gray Catal. Tortoises, eta Brit. A/us. 62 The 
MuggarorGoa. Crocodilus Palustris, i8S4HooKER//rV;fa/, 
Jmis. 1 . ii. 54 Of the short nosed, or mugger kind. 1895 
Cook India, Burma 4- Ceylon 68 Muggers or man-eating 
alligators. 

Mti'gger 3. slang, [f. Mug v.i + -erI.] One 
who ‘ mugs ’ or studies diligently. 

1883 J. Payn Canon's JVard viii, *A mugger’ — a com- 
prehensive term understood to include all persons with an 
ambition for University distinction. 

Mugger i (m»-gai). Tluatr, slatig, [f. Mug 
z '.3 + -ER 1.] A comedian who ‘ mugs ’ or grimaces. 

1892 Nat. Observ. 27 Feb. 379/1 None had ever a more 
expressive viznomy than this prince of ‘ muggers 

Muggert, muggerwairte : see Mugwort. 
Mugget ^ (myget). Forms: 6 muguet, 6-9 
mugwet, 9 mugget. [a. F. inugttet (in mod. 
use lily of the valley and woodruff), semi-popular 
ad, med.L. imtscdlum ‘ musk-scenled *, f. vntsc-ns 
Musk. Cf, OF. mngtuie nutmeg, ad, {nnx) mits- 
cdtal\ A name given to several plants : a. Petty 
mugget {znugwel), maid’s hair, or yellow bedstraw, 
Galium vemm. b. Golden mugget, crosswort, 
Galium Cruciata, c. Woodruff, Asperula odorata. 

d. The lily of the valley, Convallaria majalis, 

e. The guelder rose, Viburnum Opulus. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. l.xxv. 539 In French, Petit ATuguet. 

. .\Ve may also name it Pety Muguet. Ibid. Ixxvii. 541 In 
high Douche, \Valmaister,ppdX\%, Golden hluguet. 

*597 Gerarue Herbal 11. ccccxlvlii. 968 In English our 
Ladies Bedstraw, Cheese renntng, Maides Haire, and petie 
Mugwet, Ibid., Table Eng. Names, Mugwet, that is Wood-' 
roofe. 1665 Lovell Herbal led. 2) 292 Mug-wet, see 
Woodroof. ■ Petty mugwet, sec Ladies bedstraw, 1871 Pul- 
man Rustic Sk. (ed. 3) 117 ‘ hluggct * is also the local name 
for the guelder rose. 

Mugget 2 (niv'gel). Obs. cxc. dial, (see E.D.D.). 
Forms : 5 pi, raog(g)hetti8, 6 moget, moquet, 

6- 8 mugwet, 8-9 muggut, 9 muggat, muggett, 

7- mugget. [Of obscure origin ; it is difficult to 
regard it as an application of prcc.] 

1. The intestines of a calf or sheep, as an article 
of food. Also. =3 Gatheb-bag. 

x48iCAXTON/f0'/mrt/xxxii.(Arb.)92Themoghettis,Lyuer 
longes and the Inward [of the calfj shal be for your chyldrcn. 

‘■ *55® Lacy IVyl Bueke's Test. AW], For the thrid course 
I of the bucke. ^The potace Mogetsand Nowmbleis stued 
j [®tc.]. Bj, For to dight the Moget. 1575 Tuhberv. 

1 ^ enerie 39 The gatherbagge or Mugwet of a yong harte. 

I *578 L\TED<?r/(;/r«jv.xvm. 572 Like the MoquetorChauden. 


of a Calfe. 1603 in Archaeologia (1800) XIII. 370 C.'ilves- 
plucke. Calves Mugget. Calves Foote. 1791 Wolcot (P 
Pindar) Remonstr. Wks. 1812 II. 452 I'm a poor boichinj: 
tailor for a court Low bred on liver and what Clowns call 
mugget. 1864 E. Cormv, IVords in Jrnl. R. Inst. Cornw. 
Mar. 18, Aluggets, the small entrails; chitterlings, 

1 2 . A dish made from the ‘ mugget * of a calf or 
sheep. Obs. rare. 

1396 Gd, Huswiues Jezvell C5, To make muggeis. First 
perboyle them, and lake white and chop them both i^ 
gealher (etc.). X597 l^bt n, B iij, You may make a mugget 
of a Sheepe as these allowcs bee, sauing you must piit no 
mutton into it. 1677 Locke in Ld. King Life (Bohn) 134 
At Bristol. .taste. .marrow puddings, cock ale mcthe'^lin 
white and red muggets. ■ * 

3 . attrib, : mugget-pie (also muggety pie). 

Salmon Fam. Diet, (ed. 2) 212 Mugget Mlnced-Pye, 
Boil your Muggets tender, and being cold, mince them 
sm.-ill; then put [etc.]. 1^0 Archxologia XIII, 388 In 
Cornwall a Muggity Pye is a pye made of Calves inlrails. 
Muggewede, obs. form of Mugweed. 
tMuggill. slang. Obs. rare, A beadle. 
x6xo Rowlands Martin Mark-all E3, The Muggill, the 
Beadfe. 

Mu'ggilyi adv. nonce~wA. [f. Muggy a. + 
-lv 2.] In a muggy state or condition, 

1B67 Miss Broughton <ir /'V. xxvti, Winter., 

has come in meekly, wetly, muggily. 

Muggin, variant of Moggan Sc, 
Mugginess (mwgines). [f. Muggy fz. + -kess.] 
The state, quality, or condition of being muggy, 
1872 Geo. Eliot in Cross Life III. 171 We are languibhing 
with headache from two days’ damp and mugginess. 1887 
Miss Braddok Like 4* Unlike xix, The mild mugginess of 
a London autumn. 

M'aggins (m»ginz), sb, fperh. the surname 
Muggins, used arbitrarily with allusion to Mug 
ii .5 Cf. the use of the surname in Surtees Handley. 
Cross (1843).] 

1 . slang, A fool, simpleton; a ‘juggins'. To 
talk muggins: to say silly, foolish things. Also 
‘ a borough-magnate ; a local leader’ (Farmer). 

i88z Punch 10 Sept. 110/2 Well them os talks Muggins 
like that to our gurls must be milks. X884 Ibid, ii Oct. 
180/x Must^ha' thought me a muggins, old man, To ask 
sech a question of 'Arry, 

2 . a. A children’s game of cards. 

Each pjayer lays down a card face upwards, forming a pile 
before him. When the top cards before two players match, 
the one who first cries ‘Muggins’ transfers his pile to the 
other. When all the cards are brought into one pile, the 
player to whom it belongs is the loser. The word muggins 
i» also applied to the player who has to receive cards from 
another, and to the pool formed by the rards that remain of 
the pack after an equal division in dealing. 

1876 Heather Cards 4 Card Tricks 199. 
b. A game of dominoes in whicb the players 
count by fives or multiples of five. 

1881^ CasselTs Bk. Sports 390 (Dominoes) The game ol 
All Fives, or Muggins, is very popular in some circles. 
Mu'ggisll, a, I Obs, [f. Mug sb,^ (though 
earlier in our quots.) + -ISH.] Damp, must);. 

. *^55 Gurnall Chr. in Arm, i. 280 The World wc live in 
is corruptible, and all here is subjeet to putrifie, as things 
kept in a rafty muggish Room subject them to mould. 
1731 Bailey vol. II, Aluggish, inclinable to be musty, or to 
smell so. 1755 in Johnson; and in later Diets. 
tMii'ggite. Obs, [f. Mug + -iteL] ?A 
member oi a ‘mug-house club’. 

17x8 Entertainer Na 30, 205 This would be to lake up 
the Practice of our modern Muggites, to grin like a Dog, 
and go about the City. 

t Mu'ggle Obs. rai-e. Also 3 moggie, 4 
mughel. [Origin unknown.] An alleged Kentish 
word for * tail*. Hence fMu'ffgling (also raog- 
lynge), a tailed man. 

c 1203 Lay. 29588 ba tailes heom comen on ; her uoren heo 
ma^en itcled beon. Iscend wes hat mon-cun ; muggles (c 1275 
moggies] heo hafden and inne hirede mlcbes men cleopco 
heoin inuglinges [C1275 moglymges]. ^1430 Bower m 
Fordun's Scotiehron. (1759) 1 . 139 Vocaiur..cauda ab in- 
digenis, patria liugva, Mughel. 
t Mu'ggle [Origin and meaning obscure.] 
1607 Middleton Your Five Gallants ii. Oh the parting 
of vs twaine, Hath cau.'^de me mickle paine, and I snail 
neie be married Vntill 1 see my muggle againe. 16x7 1 . 
Young England's Bane E 4 b, 1 haue scene a company 
amongst the very Woods and Forests, drinking fora imiggle* 
..Sixe haue determined to trie their strengths who could 
drinke most glasses for the muggle. The first dnnkes a 
glasse of a pint, the second two, the next three [etc]. 

M-aggietoman (ms-g’litau-nian), a, and sb. 
Also 7 Mugultonian. [f. Muggleton (see below) 
+ -IAN.] a. sb. A member of the sect founded 
e 1651 by Lodowicke Muggleton and John Reev^. 
b. adj. Belonging or pertaining to this sect. Hence 
Muggleto’nianism. . . . r 

The belief of the sect rests on the personal inspirali^ of 
iLs founders, who claimed to be the ‘ two witnes.'.cs ofKev. 
xi. 3-6. , . 

<1x670 Rust Trttth (1682) 158 The Blasphemies ot 

the present Muggletonians. X687T. Brown in Dk. Buckhtu. $ 
IVks. (170^) II. 1 13 Here started up Presbytermns, there 
DIugultomans, one making God damn all but themselves , 
and the other saving him the Labour, and doing it them- 
selves, X729 Fielding Author's Farce iii. Wks. 1882 Vlll. 
229 A Muggletonian dog stabbed me. 1796 Coi^uhoun 
Police Aletrop. 374 [In a list of Meeting houses for Dis- 
senters] 4 for Muggletonians. 1868 Pall Mall G. 5 
Tlic death is announced of Mr. Joseph G.Tndar..and it is 
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added that/ he was a sincere member of the sect called l 
^luggletonians for upwards of sixty years 'i’here is, it is j 
understood, only one place of wor.^hip in London connected 
with this extraordinary sect of religionists, and not three 
more in the wbole of England. i88r rV. ^ Q. 6th Ser. IV. 
431/2 In externals Muggletonianism resembles Quakerism, 
rejecting as it does all symbolical religion. 

Muggur, variant of Mugger-'. 

Muggut, variant of Mugget^ ///i?/. 

Muggy (mo’gi), sb. dial. [Alteration of 
Mog^e, A/aggie-. cf. Peggy sh. 2.] (Also mtiggy- 
cut-ihroal.) The white-throat, ; also 

the lesser white-throat, Sylvia curntca. 

t8zg Bkockett C, Jyan/s (ed. z), tvhite- 

throat. 1831 J. Rennie Montd^t’sOmith. Diet. 538 White 
/ 4 »va^...Muggy-Cut*Throat. 1894 Newton Diet. Birds 
nt. 60Z.. 

Muggy, (mygi), a. [f. Mug sh.^ or + -y.] 

1 . Mouldy, moist, damp, wet. Ohs. exc. dial, 

1731 Bailey vol. II, hlassy^ inclinable to be musty, or to 

smelj so.- *903 Daily Chron, 25 Oot. 7/6 Was it [the meat] 
not slimy, and did it not smell? — The Defendant : Oh, it’s 
what we call ‘muggy’* in the trade. That only has to be 
wiped off, and then it’s all right. 

2 . Of weather (also of a day, season, place, etc.) : 
Damp, close and warm. 

1746 in W.’ Thompson R. A’i Advoc. (1757) 24 The Salters 
complained the Weather \va.s hot and muggy. 1783 Miss 
Burney Cecilia, y. ix. Weather quite muggy. x8sx D. Jer- 
ROLD Si. Giles viii, 72 He heard a far-off voice roar through 
the muggy air. 1891 T. Haroy Tess xxix. The evening, 
though sunless, had been warm and muggy for the season, 
b. Close, stiding. 

' 1820 J. H. Reynolds Fancy (1906) 31 His two rooms are 
naked, dun and muggy'. 1906 Pall Mall G. 19 Mar. 10/x 
The * muggy ' smell so generally noticeable m lodging- 
houses and barrack -rooms. 

Mughal, variant of Mogul. 

Mughe, obs. f. May z;,1; Mow 
Mughel, Mugher: see SIuggleI, Mowter. 
Mu'gf-house. [f- Mug sblX + House.] 

1 . An ale-nouse, beer-honse. ? Obs. or arc/i. Also 
attrib. in mug-house club, the designation of cer- 
tain political clubs (of Hanoverian sympathies) 
which met at ‘ mug-houses* early in the iSth c. ; 
so mug-hoitse chief. 

1685 Choice Collect. xZo Loyal Soiigs led. 3)322 The Mug- 
house. 17x0 Steele Tatter 180 P3 There is a Mug- 
house near Long-.'Vcre, where lelc.J. 17x7 Tickell l^pisi. 
/r. Loiiy to Cent, at Avignon 73 Our sex has dar’d the 
Mugg*House Chiefs to meet. ^ 17S3 H. Walpole Let, to 
Beftitey Sept., Every ale-house is here [Birmingham] written 
viug^house. a name one has not beard of since the riots In 
the late King’s time. 1837 Hone Table Bk. I. 378 At the 
mug-house club itt Long-acre [tent^. Geo. IJ. x^r Baring- 
Gould Llr/t/t XV, When a young gallant begins to squabble 
at village mug-liouses. 

2 . dial. A pottery. 

*841 C. H. Hartshorns SahJ>ia Antiq. 511. 

Mught, obs. pa. t. of May 
Mugliwarde, obs. form of Muowobt. 
Mug^eut (mi/r'dgient), a. rare. [ad. L. mu^ 
gwii-evi, pn pple. of muglre to bellow.] Lowing, 
bellowing. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Efi. in. xxv. 173 A Bitior 
maketb that mugiefJt noyse, or as we terms it Bumping by 
putting its bill into a reed [etc.]. x8x6 Pakr Let, to Uonth 
3 Mar., Wks. 1828 Vll. 671 He, like myself, hates the final 
mugient M in Latin. 

Hence + Mu’giency, a bellowing. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xxvii. (1658) aig This 
mugiency [printed magiency] or boation. 

Mugi^e, obs. form of Moujik. 

11 Mugil (murd^il). Forma: 4-5 mugill, 6 
mugyll, 6- mugil. [L. The mullet. In 

modern use only as the Latin name of the genus. 1 
1398 Tbkvisa Bari/i. De P. R. Xiii. xxvi. (1495) 461 There j 
is a manere fysshe that hyght Mugill whyche is full qwyuer | 
and swyfie. 15*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de VV. 1331) 203 In an . 
other kynde of fysshe, called a mugyll, and also in y* ele, ' 
neuer man myght discerne ony male or female. 1584 Lyly [ 
Catnpafe n. ii. 51 Mugil, of all fishes the swif:e-,t. 1856 ! 

Expos. Lex., Mugil, Silvery Grey. Ichthyol, Com- , 
mon name for the Mugil cephalus. ; 

Mugiloid (mi?^-d.:5iloid), a. and sb. Ichthyol. j 
[ad. mod.L. Mfigihldel, f. mugil : see Mugil and { 
-OID.] a. adj. Of, pertaining to, or resembling 
the family Mugiloidei (Cuvier) of fishes, of which 
Mugil is the typical genus, b. sb. A mugiloid fish. 

1843 Brands Diet. Sci., etc., Mugiloids, .1 family of Acan- 
ihopterygion fishes in the system of Cuvier. 

’ + Muglard. 06s. rare-°. [Cf. Norw. mugga 
to heap up, hoard (money).] A miser. 

C1440 Profup. Paro. 347/2 Muglard, or nyggarde, ienax. 
tMU'gle. Obs. rare. [ad. L. miigil'. see 
Mugil.] = Lump sb.^ 

1574 T. N[ewton 1 tr. Gratarolus' Direct. Health L j b, 
Those fishes that are called hlugles or Lompes [ong. gut a \ 
Laiinis Mugiles, vulgo autem Ccphali, quasi capitoues 
dixeris, appellauturl 1598 Florio, Leuclsco, a. kmde of 
mugle or lamp fish. Some lake it for a fresh water mullet. 
nXtlffster (iGU'gst^i). School slang, [f. MuGz/.-t 
-f -STEE.] One who ‘ mugs’ or works hard. 

1883 GosaiF-s Rcctoriol Addr.io Students of Aberdeen 
in Sepisriian i Feb,, Schools and colleges have invented 
for this purpose [utc. depreciation of hard tiitellectual wofkj 
. .phrases, .such as a ‘sap’, a ‘stniig'i..a ‘niugster . 

ifliigufirt/ obs. Sc. form of Mugwout. 


74 ? 

Muguet, obs. form of Mugget l. 
Mugultonian, obs. form of Muggletoni.vk. 
3 SIETlgweed(m»-gwFd). dial, forms; 4mugge- 
wode, 5 mugwed, muguued, (mogwed), 8- 
xansweed. [£ mug- (in JIbgivort) + Weed; 
perh.in part an etymologiziii" pen'crsion of mngwet 
Moqgf.tI.] a. Mugwort, b. 
Crosswort, Galium Cmciata-, aisogolden mugzueed 
(Treas. Bot. 1866). 

afTfiq Sinott. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 11/2 Artheuiesia, 
muggewede. 1 bid. 20/ 1, c 1450 A Iphita (ibid.) 13/2 A ixhc~ 
utcsia.yangl. mugwort uel mugwed. 1756 Watson in Phil. 
Trans. XLIX, S33 Crosswxjrt or Mugweed. iSSd Cheshire 
Gloss., Mugweed, Arteinisia vulgaris. 

Mngwet: see MugcetI and 
Mugwort (m»*gw»4t). Forms ; i mucgwyrt, 
(mugowyrt), mugwyrfe, 1-2, 6 mugwurfc, 3 
mugwet, 4-6 mogwort, mugworte, 5 mug- 
wortt, xnughwarde, 6 mogworte, mugwourt, 
mogworth, Sc. muguart, 6-7 mugwoort, 7 
niuggerwarte, 9 mugwortb, dial, and Sc. mug- 
gart, rauggert, 5- mugwort. [repr. WGer. 
^inuggi'iuurti, f. *muggfo- ffy. Midge + '^wtiiii- 
plant, Wort; the i of the first element seems to 
have disappeared before the period of umlaut.] 

1 , The plant Artemisia vulgaris, formerly also 
called inoihenoort. Also applied to other species 
of Artemisia, as wormwood, A. Absinthium. 

czooQ . 9 axr. Lecchd. I. zo2 Herba artcmesia traganthes 
bmt is mugewyrt. c 1000 jElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 
134/15 Artemisia, uet matrum herba, mugwyrt. CX265 
Foe. Plants ibid. 554/3 Artimesie, mugwxt, merherbarum. 
c X450 ME, Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 77 Tak mogwort, and 
siampe hit. 1549 Contpl. Scot. vL 67, i sau muguart, that 
U gude for the iuffocatione of ane vomans bayrnls hcd. 
1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 62 Three or fower stalkes : 
of muggerwarte to lye on the bough or place wheare 
the bees light. 1753 Chambers Cyct. Svpp.^ Mugwort I 
has long been famous as an uterine and antispasmodic. I 
J- Hull Brit. Flora 182 Artemisia CcTrulescens. . , 
Bluish Mugwort. 1850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pavtph. ii. 71 j 
Fill your thrashing-floor with docks, rag%veeds, rougworths, \ 
and ply your flail upon them, — that is not the method to I 
obtain sacks of wheat. 1866 Mugwort. Arte' ' 

viisia vulgaris. — , Indian. Artemisia hirsuta. — West 
Indian, Parthenium Hysterophorus. 

2 . Crosswort, Galium Cruciata. 

X796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 187 Galium 
eruelata. Scop. Crosswort. Mugn'ort. Mugirccd. 2855 
Miss Pratt Flower, PI. 111 . 148. 

Mugwump (m»*gw»mp), sb. U, S. [a. Natick 
mugquomp great chief (occurring in Eliot’s Massa- 
chusetts Bible, e. g. in Gen. xx.\’vi. 15, where it 
answers to the * duke * 01 the Eng. Bible).] 

1 . A jocular term for : A great man, a * boss 
1833 in Nation (1891) 21 May 4*4/3 It has extensively 

circulated among the Knights of Kadosb and the Most 
Worshipful Mugwumps of the Cabletow. 1877 J. H. Brom- 
ley in N. y. Tribune 16 Feb., John A. Logan is the Head 
Centre, the Hub, the King Pin, the Main Spring, Mogul, 
and htugwump of the final plot. 

2 . One who holds more or less aloof from party- 
politics, professing disinterested and superior views. 

In 1SS4, spec, applied to Republicans who refused 
to support the nominee of their party for president. 

1884 N. Y. Even. Post 20 June (Cent.), We have yet to 
see a Blaine organ which speaks of the Independent Re. 
publicans otherwise than as Pharisees, hypocrite.^ dudes, 
mugwumps, transcendentalists, or something of that sort, 
1884 W. EvERETr.y/. a( QuiHcy,Mass.i-iSepX. (Stanf.), 1 am 
an independent — a Mugwump. X884 Sat. Rev. 22 Nov, 
659/1 It maybe that in a fewyrars. .a little groupof British 
Alugwumps,,win arise in their might [etc.], x 883 Bryce 
Amer. Comnnu. II. ni. Ivi. 379 The case of these Indepen- 
dents, or Mugwumps, is an illu.slrative one. .Very few., 
lake an active part in ‘politics’, however interested they 
may be in public affairs. 1890 C. L. Norton Polit. Arneri. 
canisms 74 Mugwump. 1898 Acatiemy 22 Oct. 109 Halifax 
is, of courve, the typical ‘trimmer’, which is to say ‘mug- 
wump * of Rcsloraliou politics. 

3 . attrib. quasi-at^^’. That is a mugwump ; of or 
pertaining to mugwumps. 

J890 in Century Diet. 

Hence Jffu'ffwiimp v. intr., to play the part of 
a mugwump ; Mnffv/u'mpery, Mu'grwumpisnx, 

1885 Boston (Mass.) jlml, 13 Apr. zpz WiW E. Haskell of 
the Minneapolis Tribune say^ that ‘ Previousness is one of 
the worst characteristics of Mugwumpery *. 2887 Nation 
31 Mar. 265/1 It tvill thus be seen that Mugwumpism is 
growing both in the East and the W^t. 1889 N. Y. Tribune 
10 Mar. (Cent.), They mugwumped in 1884. 

Muhal, variant of Mahau. 

Muhammad, -an: see Mohammed, -an. 
Muhar, variant form of MoauR. 

Muharem, -arram, -em : see Moharr.vm. 
Muliooa, variant of MaHWA, 1866 in Treas. Bot. 
Mulir, obs- form of Mohur. 

Mnid (mrVf), Forms : 4-7 muy, 5 muye, 
mue, 6 mui, 5 mewe, 6-8 mew, 7 mued, 7- 
muid. See also Mor sb.^. Mud sb.^ [a. OF. 
mui, mod.F. muid modiumi see Modius. 

Cf. Dn. mud{de, Mud 

1 , A former French measure of capacity, varying 
greatly in different localities and as applied to 
different commodities. Obs. exc. Hist, 


. a. A dry measure (for corn, meat, salt, etc.).- 
In recent times the values assigned to It range from about 
53 to about no bushels ; in early use it was a much smaller 
measure, often slated 35=4 bushels. 

<ri4oo^c>w./^<7jrS59o Anhundredmauys[j<> 7 V^j'«Hr; read 
mu5's; Glasgotu MS.mavlsi muis] ofu-hetegreyn. 

1481 Caxto.s Godeffroy xl, 78 He gaf to hyin ten mu>es, 
every muye U four busshellys. 1549 C4»w//. xiv. 113 
Anmbal send to cartage thre muis of gold ryngts. 1693 
Loud, Gaz. No. 2831/2 The offer. .of furnishing them with 
i8ooo Muids [of Corn] at a reasonable Price. 2703 Ibid, 
No, 3891/4 About 57 Mews of Bay- Salt, 2737 Bradley 
Fam. Did. s.v. Bushel, The Half-Minot contains three 
Bushels, and the Muid of Coals contains thirty Half-Minots. 
1772 Chron. \n Ann. Reg. XIV. tools In Swabia tbemnid 
of sells for 36 florins. 2804 Rankes Hist. France III. 
V. 318 A modius or muid of seed yielded but a seller, 
fb. A 'iquid measure; a cask holding this. 

The local varieties ranged from 60 to 160 gallons. 

1492 Caxtos Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 1. xxxvH. 47 
There was thenne estemyd fruyte ynough for to gadre an 
hundred mues, or tonnes of wyne. 2529 Rastell Pastyme, 
Hist. Rom. (i8ix) 22 A mew of w^me which is almost iiii 
galons. ^2618 Morysos liin. jy. 11903) 275 E.Tch hlued of 
Wyne commonly yeildes the king Elghteene Shillings of our 
mony. 1655 Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 160 I’hcy have 
established to her her pretentions of soe much upon every 
muy of wine as amounts unto the best part of a million per 
annum. 2686 Plot Staj^dsh. 62 Accounting 72 Gallons 
to the Hogshead, the Muid contains .scarce | of a HogsheaL 
2727-42 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Muid is also one of the nine 
casks, or regular \-esseI.s used in France, to put wine and 
other liquors in. 

2 . A French measure of land, representing the 
area that would require a ‘ muid’ of seed. 

2674 Jeake Ariih. (i6g6) 1x4 A Muid of Land L 12 
Septiers or Arpenis. 

Muil, var. Moil sbfi, Mool sb., Mole jA.2 
Muild, Jiluildry : see Modld, Mouldkv. 
Muile, Muill(e : see Mule i and 
Muilin, Muinde, obs. ff. Moolik, Mikd. 
Muir, Sc. variant of Moor sb.i 
Muise, muiah, obs. forms of Meuse. 

Muist, variant of Must Obs., musk. 

Muit(e, Muitable, obs. ff. Mute, Mutable. 
Miyik, variant of Moujik. 

Muls(e, obs. forms of Meek a., Muck sb.^ 
Mukaddim, variant of Mokaudam, headman. 
Mukel : see Mickle. 

Mukhede, variant of Meekbead Obs. 
SfIukke,MukyUe,obs.ff.MucKsb.i,MucK-ii:iL. 
Mulagratonoy, obs. form of MuLLiOATAiVA'y. 
Mulane, obs. form of Milan i. 

+ 3 Vtu-lat. Obs.— ‘ Anglicized form of MuL.tTT0. 
2678 T. Jones Heart ff Rt, Saveraign 497 A monstrous 
equivocal bastard-brood of spiritual-carnal mulats. 

Miilata, obs. lorm of Mulatta, Mulatto. 
Mulateer, -ier, obs. forms of Muleteer. 
Mulato, raiilatow, obs. forms of Mulatto. 
t IVIula’tta. Obs. Also 7 mulata. [a. Sp. w/«- 
lata, fern, of mttlafo Mulatto.] A female mulatto. 

2633 Mabue tx.AlematCs Guzman (TAl/l 11.328 maigin, 
Mulata, L a maid-childe, that is borne of a Negra, and a 
fayre man ; and so on the contrary. 2668 Drvden Even. 
Love IV. (1671) 52 ’Tis impossible your love should be so 
humble, to descend to a Mulatto, 2828 Tyerman & Bennet 
Iml. Voy., etc. 28 Jan. (1831) II. HI. 491 There is a law here 
[Mauritius] that no Englishman shall marry a woman of 
colour, not even a mulatta. 

SXuIattO (miwlffi’rn), sb. and a. Forms: 6 
mulatow, 7 malato, mallatto, melotto^ molata, 
-o, mol(l)otto, mulata, -o, muletto, mullato, 
7-8 molatto, -etto, mullatto, 8 malotto, me- 
latto, raoletta, 9 mulattoe, 7- mulatto, [a. 
Sp. (and Pg) wulalo young mule, hence one of 
mixed race, a mulatto, obscurely derived from 
mulo Mule ; hence F. muldtre (with assimila- 
tion of suffi.K to -atre = -aster), It, vinlattolX 
A. sb. 

1 . One who is the offspring of a Huropean and a 
Negro; also used loosely for any half-breed re- 
sembling a mulatto- 

2S9S Drake's Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) 22 By meanes ofa Mulatow 
and an Indian, we bad, this night, forty bundles of dried 
beife. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimagew. xiv.545 Why then are 
tlie Portugalls Children and Generations White, or Mulatos 
at most. 2657 R. Ljgos Barbadoes xo A great fat man,., 
his face not so black as to be counted a Mollotto. 2^7 
Dampicr Voy. (1^9) igg The Mulata, because he said he 
was in the Fireship, .was immediately hanged. 17I3C’tf.ss 
OF WiNCHiLSEA bUsc. Poeuis 2og Grinning Malottos in true 
Ermin stare. 2727-41 Chambers CycL, Mulatto, a name 
given, in the Indies, to those who are begotten by a negro 
man on an Indian woman; or an Indian man on a negro 
woman, 2854 Thackf.ray Nexvcomes 1 . 32 Two wooly- 
headed poor little mulattos. 2885 R. L. & F. Stevenson 
Dynamiter ai, That hag of a mulatto was no less a person 
than my wife. 
f 2 . (See quot.) Obs. 

1664 Jf.r. Taylor Dissuas. Po/eiy i. t. § 3 Purgatory, 
which isa device to m.ake men be Mulata's as the Spaniard 
calls half-Christians. 

3 . Gcol, 7 *he greenstone of Northern Ireland. 

2816 CoNVBEARE in Traits. Gcol. Scc. III. 130 Mulattoe, 
an arenaceous stone, with a calcareous cement of a speckled 
appearance (whence »£s name). 2843 Poktlock Gcol. no 
The chalk, .rests on. .indurated greensand or (as it has been 
I called) mulatto stone. 
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4 . attrib, aiid Comb., as muhtto-lil'c adj. ; mu- 
latto jack, a term for YdUv) fever (Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1S91); mulatto laud, -soil U. S., a dark 
coloured fertile kind of soil ; mulatto tree (see 
quot.). 

1794 Morse Atner. Gcog. 556 The ^'mulatto lands fot 
Georgia! are generally strong, 1719 Dk Foe Crt/see 1. 177 
As for my Face, the Colour of it was really not so *Molelta 
Iike> as one might expect.^ 1794 ^Iorse 
*i*he *mulatto soil lof Georgia), consisting of a black mould 
and red earth. 1876 Encycl. Brit. IV. Q7/1 The ^Mulatto 
tree {Eukylhtci S^ruccana)^ one of the Cinchonacea:. 

B. adJ. 

. 1. Belonging to the class of mulattos. 

<zx704 T. UkowN Walk round Loid., Tavern Wks. 1709 
III. nr, 9, 1 shall observe your Caution, says my Moletto 
Comrade [an Indian]. *837 Hr. Martineau Soc. Anier. 
II. 156 She was .asked whether she thought of doing any- 
thing for her two mulatto children. 1900 Dekiker Races 
o_f Man xiii. 542 A Mulatto woman, the offspring of a ^ 
Spaniard and a negress, may give birth to a jNIorisco by 
uniting with a Spaniard. 

2 . Of the colour of u. mulatto; tawny, 

1622 JIabbb tr. A lenian's Guzman dAl/.w. 328, I sweare 
and vow vnto thee by this my Mulata face, that [etc.]. i8a6 
Prichard Res. Rhys. Hist. Man. (ed. 2) I. 15* A man, who 
..was of a mulatto complexion. 1870 W, M. Baker Hevo 
Timothy^ 84 (Cent.) Women of all shades of color, from 
deepest jet up to light mulatto. 

Mnlattoism (miz/lce*t(7izhti). [f. Mulatto + 

-ISM.] The production of mulattos. 

i86t Van Evrie Negroes 1431 The fourth generation of 
mulattoism is as absolutely sterile as muleism. 

MulattresS (miwlee'tres). ' [ad. F. iimMtresse^ 
fern, of vmldtre Mulatto.] A female mulatto. 

1843 Darwin in Life Lett. (1887) I. 344 Our party con- 
sisted of two Catholic priests and two jMulattrcsses. 


Mulberry (mr)*lberi). Forms : a. 4 molberi, 
moolbery, 4-7 mulberie, -y, 5-6 molbery(0, 
6 moulberie, 7 mulburie, 6- mulberry. / 3 . 3 
murberie, 5-6 morbery, -berie, 6 more berry. 
[In I4tlic. 7/«//5<?;7d,prob,ad. MHG* Mti/bere(mQd. 
G. maulbeere) OHG. m/llberi, an altered form 
(cf. mdlboum mulberry tree) of miir-beri, mor-beri 
(«Du. moerbezte\ f. L. mor-tm mulberry (see 
More sh^) + beri Berry sb. 

The ^ forms prob. never had any real currency. In quot. 
ei26s $nnr^\s a. OF. (mod.F. altered form of 
inaure\-—lj, ttiSra pL); Caxton’s tuorieries is after Du. 
iHO€rbezie\ and the x6th c. instances are prob. pedantic 
corrections of vtulbery after the Latin.] 

1 . The fruit of any tree of the genus A/ontSj esp. 
the Black Mulberry, A/, nigra. 

The ^berry*, of roundish oval shape, is an aggregate of a 
multitude of true fruits covered by succulent calyces. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvn. i. (Tolleni. MS.), In 
some tren and herbes frute rlpeh soue, os mulberies [1535 
moulberyes). c 1407 Lydg. Reson <$• Sens. 3954 The Molberye. 
x535CovEROALEj^;;/^fvIi. t^Nowas I wasbreakyngedowne 
luolberiM. _ 2562 Turner Herbal it. 58 The iuice of the rype 
mulberries is a good mouth medicine. x5q2 Shaks. Veti, Sf 
AcL wo-^ Some other in their bits Would bring him mul- 
berries & ripe-red cherries, X718 Quincy Disp. 100 

I^Iulberries are grateful, cooling, and astringent X850 y. 
Belts Sysi. Geog. IV, 314 The white mulberry \Morus alba'\ 
forms the wealth of the country of the Druses. X907 Daily 
News 5 Sept. 4 la a good season ripe mulberries may be 
plucked within fifty yards of ^Fleet-street. 

/3. cri26s Gloss. Plant-ju in Wr.-SVulcker 557/31 Cclsii 
murer, murberien. CZ483 Caxton Dialogues 13 Cheryes, 
.sloes, Morberies, .strawberies. c 1532 [see Mulbcny^tree in 
4}. xs^ Turner Names Herbes (E. D. S.) 9 A litle blacke 
bery lyke a blacke morbery, 
b. mulbeny-tree. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Chron. i, 15 The kyng 3aue in to Jerusalem 
. .cedres as long mulberies [Vulg. cedros quasi sycomoros]. 
1577 Googe Heresbacits Husb. 11.(1586) 92 Whensoeuer 
you see the Mulberie begin to spring, you may bee sure that 
winter is at an ende. 1617 Purchas Pilgrimage (ed. 3) 588 
Vines, which they plant at the foot of the Mulberrie, the same 
Tree seemjng to beare two Fruits. 1785 Martvn Rousseau’s 
Bot, xxviii. (1794) 436 Black Mulberry has rugged, heart- 
shaped leaves. 1819 Wardf.n United States 1. 185 Red 
mulberry, Monts rubra. 1882 Garden 23 Dec. 545/2 The 
common Mulberry is a native of Italy, but has been grown 
in this country for more than 300 years. 

2 . Applied to plants or trees of other genera ; in 
Eug. dialects often to the Blackberry, Rnbits frtitU 
cosii5\ in the U. S. to various other species of 
Rnbits, otherwise called Raspberry. Also Cloth- 
vinlbcrry, Fh.^z\!>~mulberry. 

1672 lossELYN Neio Eng. Rarities 93 Raspberry, here 
called Alulberry. 1848 Rural Cycl. II. 313/r Flax-dodder 
— botanically Cuscuia Epilinum,.h popularly known in 
Somersetshire as ‘ the mulberry*. x8w Treas, Bot.., Mul- 
berry, Australian, HeJycarya Pseudo-Monts. — , Indian, 
Morinda eitri/olia. New Zealand, Enteleaarborescens. 
x83o Britten & Holland Plant^fu 346 Mulberry.. 
(2) Rubusfntticosits L.— Norf...(4) Pyrtts Aria. L. — Aber* 
deensh. 1897-8 Britton & Brown Atner. Flora, Mulberry. 
a, <j<Mra/Kr (Purple-flowering raspberry), b. Rubiis 

strigosus (Wild red raspberry), c. Rubtis Americanus 
(Dwarf raspberry). Ibid., Bermuda or French mulberry, 
Callicarpa Americana. 

3 . 'I’he colour of a mulberry. Also as adj. = 
nudberry-colourcd. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xxv, If ever there was a wolf in a 
mulberry suit, that ere Job Trotter’s him. 1882 Garden 
21 Oct. ^54/3 Among other seedlings the following struck 
us as being remarkably fine.. Darkness, deep mulberry. 

4 . attrib. and Comb . : vtulbeny-colonr, •Raf, 


I 


-tree ; mulberry-cohured, -faced, -leaved, -Hie 
adjs. ; mulberry-bird, («1 the Australian fig-bird, 
Sphecotheres maxillaris (Morris) ; (A) ‘ the rose- 
coloured pastor, Pastor roseus' (Funk’s Stand. 
Diet. 1895); uiulherry blito (sec quot. 1856) ; 
mulberry body = Mouula 2 i,Syd. Soc, L.cx. 
i8gl); mulberry bush, a children’s game, with 
a inarching ditty ‘ Here we go round the mul- 
berry-bush ’ ; mulberry calculus Path, (see quot. 
1872) ; mulberry eyelid = Trachoma (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.) ; mulberry germ, mass = Mordla 2 ; 
mulberry rash, a name given by Sir W. Jenner 
to the rash of typhus fever ; mulberry shell, a 
species of Dolittm (Chambers Cycl. Snpp. 1 7.63)- 

1760 J. XeEzInirod. Bot. App. 319 “hlulberry Blite, Bliittm. 
1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Mtilhcrry Blight, Bot. Common 
name for the Chenopodio-morus, or BlitutnyapUatum of 
Linn. 1897 Marryat Blood P/vnplre iil, [They) take 
hands and dance round in a ring as if they were playing at 
* *Mulbcrry Bush *. 1822-34 Good s Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 
3,91 * Mulberry calculus.,tsc oxalate of Ume. i8s4 Druitt 
Surgeoris Fade Mecum 572 1’hc Mulberry Calculus is com- 
posed of oxalate of lime. It is dark red, rough, and tuber- 
culated. 2822-34 Goods Study Med, (ed. 4) IV, 402 A deep 
reddish-brown or ^mulberry colour. 1776-96 Witiierinc 
Brit. Plants led. 3) II. 415 *Mulbetry coloured. iB83 
Encycl. Brit.iLXUl. 677/1 The eruption which, .consists 
of dark red (mulber^ coloured) spots or blotches varying 
in sire. x3i2 Sporting Mag. Xll 23 A *mulberry-faced, 
bumper-loving blade. x868 Tennyson Lucretiits 54 The 
mulberry-faced Dictator’s orgies. 1870 tr. HaeckeVs Evol. 
Man 1. 189 We call this mass the *mumerry -germ fjnoniln). 
1727-41 Chambers Cyeh s.v. Silk, In this .state it feeds on 
*mulberry-leaves. iSgt Syd. Soc. Lex., *Mulbcrry-leaved 
booby bark, the bark of Cinchona purpurea, 1883 E. R. 
Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XVI, 662/2 At the same time a 
space — the cleavage cavity or blastocoel— forms in the centre 
of the *muIbcrry-Tike mass. 1831 Carpenter Man. Phys, 
(ed. 2) 473 A large part of its structure having undergone but 
little cnange from the stale of lhe**mulberrymass'. 1833-53 
Doncsus.Qti Med. Lex.* Mulben^ Rash. axysoE.E. Psalter 
Ixxvii. 52 fixxviil. 47] And har winc-yherdes m haile he slogh, 
And }jar *molberi-tres in frostc inogh. 2480 Caxton Ovids 
Met. x.iv. (Roxb. Club), Morbery trees, Okes, Plane.s [etc.]. 
<:xS32 Du Wes Introd, Fr. in Palsgr. 914 ^^ore bery irc, 
mourter. x8S6 Ruskin Prxterita 1. 333 Silting under the 
mulberry tree in the back garden. 

Muloe, var. Milce sb. Obs, ; obs. f. Mulse. 

Milled (lurlj), sb. Also ^9 mulsh. [Prob. 
subst. use of Mulch a."] Half-rotten straw; in 
Gardening, a mixture of wet straw, leaves, loose 
earth, etc., spread on the ground to protect the 
roots of newly planted trees, etc. 

1637 S. Purchas PoL Flyiug-lns, ix. 114 Then make a 
smoaJc of mulch and wet straw. 1674-91 Ray.S*. a- E. C, 
Words 107 Mulch \ Straw half rotten. 1706 London & Wise 
RetiPd Card, 1, if. ii. ixo We put in a Ultle short Mujsh 
upon the Root. 1763 Mills Pract. Husb, IV, 367 Laying 
a liule heap of haulm, straw, or any kind of mulchi, round 
the stem of cadi vine. 1891 T. Hardy 7Vrrxvii, His boots 
were clogged with the mulch of the yard. 

t Mulch, Obs, In 5 molsh, [ME. molsh, 
prob. related to Melch ; cf. Ger. dial, molsch soft, 
beginning to decay,] Soft. 

c 1420 Pallad. on H tisb. ii. lao Thy vyuys soil be not to 
molsh [L. resolutum] or bard. But sumdel molsh. 

Mulch (molj), V. Also mulsh, [f. Mulch sb,'] 
(rans. To cover with mulch. 

x8o2 W,^ Forsyth Fntit Trees lii. (1824) 64 Mulch the 
border with some very rotten leaves, or dung. 1859 R. 
Thompson Card. Assist. 24 Alulch over the roots with stable 
manure. 1884 Australasian 8 Nov. 875/1 The entire sur- 
face (was) mulched with straw. 

MulcMllg (nuj-lJiij), vhl. sb. [f. Mulch v. + 
-ING *.] The aclion cf covering with mulch. 

18x7 Neill m Edin. EucycL XI, 199/1 Mulching. .con- 
sists in rendering a portion of the ground thoroughly moist 
by adding water, and working it like mortar. 'l o increase 
the retentiveness of moisture, some short stable dung or 
other litter Is added. 1836 DelameR FI, Card. (1861) 65 A 
slight mulching with manure in winter, 
h. concr. - Mulch sb, 

1890 Daily News 30 May 7/4 In a fortnight’s time the 
rain will have washed the nutriment out of the mulching. 

Mulciberiau (mz^lsible-rian), a. [f. L. Mul- 
ciber Vulcan + -ian.] Resembling Vulcan. 

1^7 Thackeray Curates* Walk k What powerful Mulct- 
berian fellows they must be, those Goldbeaters? 

+ MU'lcibley tz, Obs. [ad. L. type *mulcibiiis, 
f. mulcere to soothe,] (See quot.) 

1636 Blount Clossogr., Mukible {imilcihiliA which may 
be appeased. 

t Mu'lcify, 'll, Obs, [f. L. nmlcere to soothe ; 
see -FY.] /rans. To allay, to soothe. 

1633 R. Sanders Pliysiogtu, Males 13 If it he ted, these 
sorrows are somewhat mulcified. 

Mulct (mrlkt), sb. Also 6 multe, 6-8 mult, 
7 mulcte, 6- mulct, [ad. L. mu/c/a, muUa, Cf. 
obs. F. mulcte (earlier muUd)l\ 

1 . A fine imposed for an offence. Also occas. in 
wider sense, a compulsory payment (usually im- 
plying unfair or arbitrary exaction). 

1595 Horsey Trav. (Hakk Soc.) 207 This Etnperowr re- 
duced. .their lawcs.. into a most. .plain forme of a written 
lawe,for everie man. .to. .challenge upon a great mult to the 
crown judgment without delaye. *398 Hakluyt's Voy. I. 
266 To set and leuie. .penalties and mulcts by fine or im- 
pn^nmem. 1616 Sir C. hlouNTACU in BuccUuch MSS. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 249 The Low Countries have banished 


all our dyed cloths, and set such a mult on the u-hite aswifl 
mar the trade, 1664 H. More Myst. tniq. xvx. 71 For 
multitude and frequency of Transgressoursbringsin Mulcts 
and Fees lo the Ecclesiastick Officers. 1706 Morse Amcr, 
Geog. II. 86 A rape and adultery is punished with a mulct 
of nine head of cattle. x8i6 T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall 
viii, Imposed a heav)» mulct on every one of his servants, 
1858 CKEViEZ Fredk. Gt. in. iil (1872) I. 148 Humiliating 
peace, wilh^ mulct in money, and slightly in territory 
attached to it. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. li. 28 The state 
received the portion of the mulcts which in the monarchies 
fell to the king. 

attrib. 1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 174 Which 
P. Posth. Megellus being /Edile built with the mulct-money 
hee had gathered. 

2 . A peuaKy of any kind. 

<11619 Fletcher, etc. Knt. Malta nt. iil, ChastityThat 
lodges in deformity, appeares rather A mulct impos’d by 
nature, then a blessing. ^ 1637 Hawke Killing is M. 38 He 
justly paid the mult of his head which forged them, and his 
hands which pressed them. 1724 R. Weltom Chr. Faith 
Pract. 1x3 I’he losing of the soul. .is to have a mulct in- 
flicted upon the soul. 1892 ZMiG\viLi,Childr. Ghetto l-\i 
Nor was this the only mulct which Providence exacted from 
the happy father, 

3 . Misused by Massinger for : A blemish. 

Cf. quot. 1619 in sense 2, which Massinger has unlnlelli- 
gently imitated. 

1632 Massinger i. \\,Ber. If so, what diverts 

Your Favour from me? Ca/n. No mulct in your selfe, Or 
in your person, mind or fortune. 1639 — Unnal. Combat 
IV. i, That which all the world Admires and cries up in thee 
for perfections Are lo unhappy me foule blemishes And 
mulcts in nature. 

Mulct (molkt), V. Also 5-6 multe, 9 pa.pple. 
mulct, mulked. [ad. L. muktare, viultare, f. 
mulcla, inulla Mulct sb. Cf. F. imtlcter (15th c. 
OTa/Zirr).] 

1 . irons. To punish (a person, fan offence) by a 
fine. + Also occas. to subject to a penalty of any 
kind. (The penalty of amount is expressed by a 
second object, or introduced by r'«.)' 

1483 Cath. Attgl. 246/2 To Multe, miiliare. 1530 P-ttscR. 
642/r, 1 multe. x6xr B. Jonson Catiline V. vi, Those townes, 
then to be mulcted, as enemies to the State, a 16x9 Fotherby 
Atheom. i..v, g 4 (1622) loi Ikey mulcted him with exile. 
a 1626 Bacon New Atl. (1900) 31 Marriage without consent 
of Parents they doe not make void, but they mulct it in the 
Inheriiours. 1667 Causes Decay Chr, Piety y. 96 He that 
mulcts the more IndeliberateGatbs, may yet enjoynasolemn 
Perjury, 1747 Gcntl, Mag. 45/1 Ike master was mulcted 
all his pay. 1792 Burke Let to Sir H, Lanpisheyi'\L%, 
VI. 355 Will you punish by deprivation of thevr privilege?, 
or mulct in any other way, those who have tempted us? xSoo 
CoLQUHOUN Comm. Thames ^ On pain of being mulked 
when such arms are found rusty or unserviceable. tSst 
PixoN W, Penn xv. (1872) 131 The new sect wcre-.mulcled 
in heavy fines. 1858 J. B. Norton Topics 81 Mulct the 
holders of India Stock, the (hull is ibeirs. 

2 . To deprive or divest of, 

2748 Anson's Voy. 111. ix. 397 The Linguist wtis seized, 
and. .mulcted of all he had gotten in the Commodore’s ser- 
vice. 1833 I. i AYLOB Fanat. vi. 201 Let any one conceive 
himself, .to be mulct at once of manhood and humanity. 
1851 Mayhkw Loud. Labour II. 233/1 When, .the wages of 
which the men are mulct go to increase the profits of the 
capitalist, [eic-J 1902 Contemp, Rev, Pec. 838 Every third 
year each-tree is mulcted of her spreading boughs. 

mulctable (ino-lktab’l), a. [f. Mulct sb. + 
-ABLE.] That can be subjected to a mulct; t'vorthy 
of being punished, 

1658 OsDORH Q. Eliz. Wks. (1673) 465 A desire to free the 
Laity, in all things temporal and mulctable, out of the hands 
of the Church. 1678 T. Jones Hri. ^ Right Sov, 436 Winch 
was adjudg’d.infamous and mulctable. 

f MuTctary, Obs, [f. Mulct sb. + -auy. 
Cf. Mulctuaby.] Of the nature of a fine, 

1693 Temple Hist. Eng. (1699) 272 Fines, or some known 
mulctary Punishments upon other Crimes. 

t Mulcta'tiou. Obs. In 5 multation, [ad. 
L. viul\c)td/idji-cm, n. of action f. i}nil{c)tdr<: to 
Mulct.] An act of mulcting. 

1213 Pilgr. Sotvle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxxiv. 83 Of suche 
muliacions he muste yeue rekkenynge before the kjmges 
offyeers. 

t Mulctative, u. Obs, [f. I\Iulct v, + 

-ATIVE.] Of or pertaining to punishment by fines, 
1610 Bp. Carleton yurisd. 43 Exlernall lurisdiction being 
vnderstood all that is practised in externall Courts or con- 
sistories, is either definitiue, or mulctatiue. 

‘t’ MuTctuary, a. Obs. [f. Mulct sb., after 
ittmuUuaryi] a. That punishes by a fine. o. 
Punishable by a fine. 

a 2613 Overburv A Wife, etc. (1638) N 4 b (.4 Reverend 
yudge). He wishes fewer Lavves, so they be better observ d : 
and for those are mulctuary, he [etc.J. ^ 1689 Palmes •S/. r/J 
Ha. Cam. 16 May, Determine what crimes shall be capital 
and what mulctuary, before you begla. 

MlUoture, v.iriant of Multube. 

tStllld. Obs. rare — Perh. due to some mis- 
reading in a MS. of the Latin original ; the printed 
text has Meratrio nulla (honey). 

<2x40^50 Alexander 4535 AppoUo with a quite swan is 
paid him to tende; Amanereof come to mercure pat we 
hi muld call. 

Muld, Muldry : see Mulled, Mouldbv. 
Stule 1 (mittl). Also I miSl, 4 moul, muile, 

4- 5 muyle, 5 meule, mewle, (//. moyllez), 

5- 9 (9 arch.) raoyle, 6 moole, muill, mull, 6-7 
moile, 6-8 moil, moyl. [The OE. mtU masc., 
ad. L. miilus, was in early ME. superseded-by the 
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adoption of the OF. mttl masc., mttk fem, (mod.F, 
mule fem. ; for the masc. the dim, vmht is used) 
= Pg., It. mulo masc., mtUa fem. :-L. mftltts 
m^z.i'mula fem. 

The I* miilus was adopted at an early period into most 
of the Teut. langs.: MLG.. OHG. (MHG.) ;«;?/, MDu. 
muul Imod.Du. muil, early mod.G. maul\ ON. vtjilt (Sw. 
muta^ Da. tnxiW). In the later stages of continental Teut. 
the simple word largely gave place to combs, with explana- 
torysecond element; hIHG. iniiltUr^ mod.G. mauUfiiet\ 
Da. w«;/i/)'/*iG. ihier^ Da. animal), C. Du. 

vtuilezil, Da. mulxscl^ S\v. iHitl^na{, 0 .esd^ Da^tze/, Da. 
zrsdf Sw. asiM ass), G. jnaul^erd {pjkrdy horsej. 

A i4lh c. survival of the OE. tinil may perh. be found in 
the isolated form moid in the Gottingen MS. of the Cursor 
Mundi, The obsolete for^ moil, represent an Eng. 
development of OF. il, which is found also in other words, 
as recoil, ois {=\Jsr).] 

1 . The offspring of a he-ass and a mare. Also 
popularly applied to the offspring of a she-ass and 
a stallion (technically called a Hinny), 

' The mule combines the strength of the horse with the en- 
durance and surefooledneas of the ass, and is extensively 
bred for certain employments for which it is more suited 
than either; it is orainariJy incapable of procreation. With 
no good grounds, the mule is a proverbial type of obstinacy. 

C looo Ags. Ps. iTh.t x.xxi. lo Ne beo ^e na swylce hors 
and raulas. 1297 E. G1.0UC. {Rolls) 3913 Mid so gret charge 
i)er to Of mules. 13.. K, Alts, 175 A muyle [J/i*. BoUl, 
mule), al so whit as mylk, 13. . Cursor M. 6001 Hors and 
as.s, moul and camayle. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xvii, 48 
panne seye we a Samaritan sittende on a mule. 7^x400 
Marie Arth. 2287 Moyllez mylke whitte, and meruayllous 
bestez. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon viii. 189 A Knyghte 
mounted vpon a mewle all vnarmed, 1535 Coverdale Job 
.\xxix. 4 who letteth the wilde asse go fre, or who lowseth 
the bondcs of the I^Ioole? c xsSo A. Scott Poems »S.T.S.) 
xxxiv, 107 The mull frequentis pe anis, And hir awin kynd 
abusis, x6s3 H. Cogan tr. Pintt^s Trav. iii. 5 We went by 
Land mounted upon good ftlules. 1679 Dryuen Tr. «5' Cr. 
D.ii, 1 have been labouring in your business like anymoyle. 
1749 S.MOLLETT Gil Bl. V. 1, A vast barn in which the moyls 
and the baggage were disposed. 1809-13 Mar. Edgeworth 
Absentee .xiii, She was as obstinate as a mule on that point. 
1823 Scott Nigel iv. Though he is not just so rich Just now 
as some folks, yet 1 hope to see him ride upon his moyle. 
187s JowETT Plato (ed. 2) I. 360 You might as well affirm 
the existence of mules, and deny that of horses and asses. 

• fb. Phrases. One mitk doth sentb another x one 
fool flatters another. To shoe one's mule ; to help 
oneself oat of funds trusted to one*s management. 

axd35 Rahdolph iMuses Looking-GL iti. iv, I need not 
flatter these, theyMe doe*t themselves, And cross? the Pro- 
verb that was wont to say One Mule doth scrub another. 
x6ss tr. Com. HisL Prancion ui, 75 ^He had the keeping 
..of the Moneyes, and yet shod not his Mule at all. 

^ c. Used ( as Or. fiplovo^) for the Syrian wild ass. 
x^7 Topsell Fonr-f, Beasts 556 There Is another kind of 
mules in Syria, diuer.s from those which are procreated by 
the copulation of a mare and an asse. ..These mules pro- 
create in their osvne kinde, and admit no mixture, 

2 . transf, a. A person having the characteristics 
of a mnle ; chiefly, a stupid or obstinate person. 

CX470 /^3HQY Active Pol. Prince 564 Though he were an 
asse hede or a dalle mule, He myght not lyve wildly at his 
pleasaijcc. 1848 Dickens Dombey vi, ‘ Now don’t be a young 
mule ', said Good Mrs. Brown. _ I 

•j* b. ? A strumpet, concubine. Obs. \ 

1494 Fabvan Chron. vh. ccxxix. 259 Y® Cardynall made j 
sharpe processe agayn prestys, y‘ noresshed Crihten*moyles, 1 
& rebuked them by open publys'.hement and otherwyse. 1 
1638 Ford Fancies r. li, Trudging between an old moil, and 
a young calf, my nimble intelligencer 7 1746 Exmoor Court. 1 
ship (E. D. S.) 502 A zower-zop’d, yerring, chockjing Trash, , 
a buzzom-chuck’d haggaging ftloyle, a gurt Fustilug. ^ 
c. One who is ‘neither one thing nor the other , 1 
x6zS B. JoNsoN Siapte ofN". n. iv, Aim. I wonder what 
religion bee’s of I Fit. No ceriaine species sure, A kinde 
of mule ! That’s halfe an Ethnicke, halfe a Christian ! 

3. Ahvbrid. a. Of plants. ^See also Moil 

1727-41 Chambers among gardeners, denote 

a sort of vegetable monsters produced by putting Xh^janjia 
facundans of one species of plant into the pistil, or utricle 
of another. X73X WwxRRGard. Dict.s,.'i.Caryoph\’llnsi^c^ 
fini). The Double Rose*colour'd Sweet- John, or Fairchild’s 
Mule. 1857 Henfrey Etem. Bot. ■§ 948 Gaertner states that 
in hybrids of Digitalis mules most resembled the female 
parent, while in Nicotiana the reverse appeared. 

b. Of animals; also of birds, esp. a mule canary 
(see 5 c). 

X771 Forster in /"/ hV. Trans. LXI. 319 The mulw between 
carp and tench, partake of the nature of both fish. 18x8 
sporting Mag. II. 67 As to mules from the fox and dog, 
they are equally fruitful, x863 F. Smith C^iary xui. 92 
The linnet and the goldfinch from both which fwitb the 
canary] mulesare. .obtained. 1884A. H. BARTCErrm 
Zool Soc. 40X The belief, so general, that all hybrids or 
mules are barren and lu^eless for breeding-purposes is simply 
a stupid and ignorant prejudice. _ 

c. (See quoiO rare’^^. £So F. snulet.\ 

1856 Mayne ExPas.Lex., applied to insecu of which 

the organs are not properly developed and which are really 
of neither sex. 


4 , lechn, in applications of sense 3 - 
a. A kind of spinning machine invented by 
). Crompton {died 1837)- ■ . „ , , 

X797 Encycl. Brit, (ed, 3) V. 488/2 It is called a mule, 
>eing a kind of mixture of machinery between the war^ 
nacnine of Mr. Arkwright and the woofim^hme or hand- 
enny of Mr. Hargrave. x8i3 Hansards Deb. XXL 1173 
I’o remedy this defect, the Teiilioiier.[S. Crompton] tn the 
?ear 1779, completed the discovery of a hfachine, now called 
i Mule, out which, for several years, bore the name cf the 
dall of the Wood Wheel. 1884 W. S. B. McLaren Spm. 


I uing fed. 2) 229 Talham’s woollen mules— which are very 
different from cotton mules. 

b. A boat combining the characteristics of a 
* coble * and a fishing boat. 

18S4 IVhitby Gaz.iZlvLUtiA,/A Severalof the Whitby mules 
have landed good catches of herrings. 

C. Nttmism. (See quot.) 

1M4 R. S. Poole in Encycl. Brit. XVH. 630/2 A coin 
which presents two obverse types, or two reverse types, or 
of which the types of the obverse and reverse do not corre- 
spond, is called a mule; it is the result of a mistake or 
caprice. 

5 . r7//rf(5. and Comb. a. Obvious comb., (sense i) 
as mule-back, •irot\ (sense 3 b) as mule breeding', 
(sense 4 a) as mule-carriage, -spinner, -spinning. 

X723 Dc Foe P’oy. round World (1840) 256 His major- 
domo on horseback, that is to say on *mu}eback. 1885 R. L. 
Wallace Canary Bk. 56 Canaries for “Mule Breeding. t835 
XIrr Philos. Manu/. 301 The ’‘mule-carriage began to recede 
from the fi.xed roller beam. ibid. 423 The *muie-spinners 
..always prefer children who have been educated at an 
infant school. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 379 
*Mule spinning, which is by far the most perfect process, 
and by which the finest yam Is produced, shall first have 
our attention. 1871 Kingsley At Last x, A truclc, with 
chairs on it, as usual here, carried usoffatagood ^mule-trot, 
b. allrib. passing into adj. in sense ‘ hybrid *. 
I'j^i^Genlt. d/<r^.XXV,4o8/i Other E-istard or mule plants. 
1800 E. Darwin Phytol. 115 A mule cabbage is described., 
which is said to fatten abeast six weeks .sooner than turneps. 
a 1833 J. T. Smith Bk./or Rainy Day{\Zti\) 163 note. Which, 
by reason of Mr. Bentley’s fancy mouldings, interfering so 
often with p.irts which are really chaste, must be considered 
a mule building. s^^BersuickAdvertiserst'ziZ^X.z.fs Che- 
viot and mule lambs. 

a Special combinations ; mule armadillo, 
Dasyptts septemcinctns or hybridtis', mule-bird, 
mule canary, a cross between a canary and an- 
other finch, esp. the goldfinch ; mule coble = 
sense 4 b ; mule deer, a name given to Cariacus 
macro/is, on account of its mule-like ears; f mule- 
doctor [ = late L. mulomed/cus], a veterinary sur- 
geon; mule doubler Cotton manuf, a doubling 
machine resembling the ‘muJe*(scnse4a); mule(*s) 
fern, a name for Asplenittm hemionitis\ i'mule 
herd, a keeper or driver of mules; mule jenny =* 
sense 4a; mule-medicine late I- mtdo- 
inedictnd\, farriery; hence mule-medicinal a.', 
mule rabbit U.S. (see quot.); mule-akinner 
U. S.f a prairie mule-driver; mule-stair (Inotue- 
wd.), a mountain ascent practicable for mules; 
mule twist, yarn, yarn spun on a mule. 

1840 CuviePs Anim. Kingd. 124 The “Mule Armadillo. . 
Dasypus septemcincius. X768 Pennant ZooL II. 3x7 These 
birds will produce with the ;^oldfinch and^ linnet, and the 
offspring is caltW a ®mule-bird, because, like that animal, 
it proves barren. x88s CasselFs Encycl. Diet., *.Mule 
canary. 183$ Fisheries ExJtib. Catai. 2$ Model of im- 
proved “^lulc Coble for Herring Fishery. 1806 Lewis & 
CuAuK Trav. Missouri, etc. 11893) III. 844 The *mule'deer 
inhabit both the sea-coast and the plains of the AJissouri. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mnlo-medicina, ^Medicine for 
C^tel, the Art and Mystery of a 'Mule-Doctor, or Farrier. 
1877 I. Watts \xi Encycl. Brit. VI. 401/1 (Co//tJ«), Machines 
used in cotton-spinning.. 'mule doublers or twiners. x668 
Wilkins Real Char. n. iv. §3.71 'ftlule Fearn, Hemio^ 
ftitis. 1793 in Patents Abruigm. Specif. Spimting {iZ6b) 

S3 Those machines commonly known by the names of roving 
billies, and slobbing, and common, and '"mule jennies. 1716 
M. Davies Athen. Brit. HI. Diss, Physick 46 The old | 
Writers of the Ruslick or Country-Physicks are generally i 
the same that writ of *JMuIe-Medicines. Ibid. 44 Those ; 
*RIuIcmedicinal Authopi, therein contain’d are Absyilus, j 
Prusuensis, zEmiltus HLspanusletc.J. 1839 Bartlett Z3/f/, ] 
Jackass Rabbit {Lepus callotis)...il is known also j 
by the names of 'Mule Rabbit, Texan Hare, and Black- | 
tailed Hare, 1888 T. Roosevelt in Century Mag. Feb. ! 
499 The brawny teamsters, kno\vn either as* bull-whackers' | 
or as ' *raule-skinners stalking beside their slow-moving | 
teams. 2864 M. J. Hiccins Ess. (1875) 179 The sleep and j 
stony *mule-slair between Monaco and Turbia, XB64 Tre- 
velyan ComPei. Wallah (1866) 92 *Mule-lwisl. 1825 J. 
Nicholson OperaL Mechanic 380 The whole of ivbich are 
essential in the manufacture of *mule yam. 

Mule 2 (miril). Forms: 5 moul©, mowUe, 
5-6 mowle, 6-7 moyle, muU(©, 6-8 moil©, 7 
mool(Q, muille, 9 Sc. muil, 4- mule. [a. F. 
mule fem., slipper, mtdes pi., chilblains; corresp. 
lo It. mitla, Sp. (dim.) mulilla slipper ; cf. MDu. 
viiile ^Du. muil) slipper, chilblain (from Fr.).] 
i- 1 . A chilblain on the heel ; also, in later use, 
a sore on a horse's heel. Obs. 

a 1400 Brev. Barth, in Sinon. Barihol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 3 
De apostemate et cissurls in calcanco qua vulgaiiter dicun- 
tur mule. 14. , Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 707/32 Hecpodcgra, 
^/c //rwm, a mowlle. 1:1500 Mowlis (see Mare* ij. 1607 
Tqpsf.ll F/nerfl Beasts 318 Of Mules or Kibed heels. 
C1730 W. Gibson P'arricrs Guide ii. Ixxxiii. (i738> 244 
Mules or Kib’d Heels.. arc chinks and sores on the inside 
of the hind Pasterns, and m the Heels. 

2 . A kind of slipper or shoe. Obs. exc. Htst. 
Sometimes used to render the like-sounding L. umlleus, 
a coloured shoe worn by Roman magistrates. 

1563 J. Heywooo Prov. Epigr. (1867I 214 Thou vvearst 
Movies of veluet tosaue tbyshooesof letber. 1^5 Higins 
junius' Nomenclator, MuUeus, a shooe with a high sole, . . 
a moyle. a xsM in Maitland PoemsKi-jZO 184 Thair mulHs 
chtieran on thair feiL 1603 Philoius xix, Lo hlaistres 
heir 5our Muillis [v.r, moolcsj. <1x670 Spalding Troub. 
Chas I (Baiinaiyne CU H- 249 He had., ane pair of mules 
on his feit, xS^ Scott Redgauatlet Let. .\i, He seldom 


wore shoon, unle.<s it were mulls when he had the gout. 1894 
Sir E. Sullivan Woman 52 She [Mile, de Caynonj llirew 
them her velvet mules that the executioner had left her. 

t Mule 3 . 06s. . 

0x4x0 Master o/Game (MS. Djgby 182) .\.\iv, Whann he 
hath gret beemes alle abouie, as if it were sette lyke as it 
were with smale stones, and pc mules nere J)e heede. Ibid., 

f >e aunieleres, [le whlche beih J>e fiist tyndes, betH gret and ‘ 
onge and nere be mules and wele apperjmge, 

JSdiule, variant of Mjjwl v. and AIool dial. 

+ Muled, tr. 06s. In 6 moulled. [f. 

+ -£D-.J Having chilblains on the heels. 

*55* 'i-'vRUEn Her6al l. F iij b, It swagelh the paines of 
the moulled or hibed heles. 

Miileish, Muler: see Mulish, Mulleb. 
3 ilulere(.r, Mulerie : see Mulieb, Mulieev. 
t Mu-let. Obs. Forms : 5-6 mulette, 6 
moulet, moylet, mwlat, 7 mulett, mullet, 4- 
mulet. fa. F. mulet, dim. of OF. muT. see 
MuleI and -ET. Cf. Sp. muleto. It. muktlol\ 

1 . A muie, esp. a young or small mnle. 

13.. Guy Warm. (A.) 1330 Now comeh Gij soft rideing 
Open a mulet ambling. X401 Caxton Codeproy IxxvL 122 
Horsesand muletlis. 1526 Househ. Ord. (175^) 200 Movies 
2. Moyletts 23. Ibid. 204 Keepers of carriage hloufets. 
o:x548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 64 One of the Mulettes 
brake from her keper, and ouerthrew’e the chestes. X563 in 
Rental Bk. Cupar Angus (1879) II. 278 For furnesing of 
the quenis grace mwlatis, 1686 Burnet Trav. iii, (1750) 
158 A Alullet’s Load of Trunks and Portmanteaus. 

2 . A muleteer, rare^^. (Perron.) 
c *575 J- Hooker Life Sir P. Carezv (1857) 7 There as a 
mulett to attend his ma.ster’s mule. 

3. ‘A Portuguese craft, with three lateen sails.’ 

1867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk. 

Mulet, obs. form of Mullet, 

Muleteer (mi/zlelwu). Forms; 6 mulitar, 
mewlytar, moyleteer, muletour, muletteer, 
-oure, 6-7 muletor, mulet(t)er, muletto(u)r, 7 
mulateer, -xer, mulet(t)ier, muliter, 7-8 muli- 
teer, -ier, 8- muleteer, [a. F. mtikiier (=Sp. 
muktero, mulatero, Pg. mulaieiro, It. mulallerd), 
f. mulet'. see Mulet and -eer.] A mule-driver. 

1533 A(c. Ld. Treas. Scott. (1905) VI. 404 Mulitaris. 
1540-1 Elvot Image Gov. (1556) $i b, A horse keper and 
a luulettour. 1549 Chaloner Erasm. on Folly P y b, Do 
you judge they coulde easily fynde in theyr hertes that, .so 
many moyleiecis. shoulde have cause to crie on theim? 
X591 Shaks. I Hen. VI, iit. ii. 68 Base Muletersof France, X64S 
Evelyn Diary 11 Apr., On May.day the greate procession 
of the Universliie and the Mulaiiers at St. Antoine’s. 1693 
R. L'Estrance Fables ccccxvH. (1694) 451 It far’d worse 
here with the State-Ass than \vith the Muletiers, 2780 
Cowper Progr. Err. 541 The creature is so suie to kick 
and bite A muleteer’s the man to set him right. 1845 Ford 
Mandbk. Spain 1. 26 The muleteers, the ‘ arrieros * of Spain 
form a class of themselves. 

Plence (iireg.) Mu-letress, a female muleteer, 

1867 Howells Hal. Journ, 220 The muletresses chosen 
were a matron of mature years [etc.]. 

tMule’tto. Alsomuleto. [a.ltmte- 
kilo, Sp. muklo : see Mulet.] (See quots.) 

1656 Blount Clossogr., Muleto, a hloil or great Mule, a 
beasi much used in France for carrying Sumpters, &c. It 
may also be taken for a diminutive of and so ^^ignifies 

a little Mule. 1751 R. Paltock P. Wilkins (2884) I, 59 
A muletto very gently put his head into the doorway, 
Muletto, obs. form of Mulatto, 

3yCulettour(e, obs, forms of Muleteer. 

Mu’ley (mix 7 *li), sb, and Also 6, 9 mulley, 

9 mooley. [variant of Moiley.] A. sb. 

1 , A name for a hornless cow, (Now common 
in the U. S.) Also used for any cow. 

1573 Tusser Husb, (1878) 135 Leaue milking and drie vp 
old muljey thy cow. 2838 Haliburton Clockm. Ser. ii. iv, 
Gives his Old Mooley a chance o’ sneakin’ into his neigh- 
bour’s fields o’ nights. 1903 A. Adams Log Cowboy il. 23 
There were a number of muleys among the cailJe. 

2 . U.S. A ‘ muley saw * (see B 2). Also allrib,, 
as muky head (see quot. 1875 in B 2). 

2864 in Webster. 1883 E. Incersoll in Harper's Mag. 

Jan. 208/2 The log. .is sent at once against a ‘muley’, or 
straight rip-saw. 

B. adJ. 

1 . Of cattle: Hornless. 

1885 Hornaday 2 Yrs. in Jungle xv. 169 A stag without 
its horns, .always reminded me of a mulley cow. 1903 A. 
Adasis Log Cowboy vi. 83 That muley steer, the while four 
year old, didn’t like to bed down amongst the others. 

2 . U. S. (fllech.') In muley axle, * a car a.xle 
having no collars at the ends* (flenl. Diet. 1S90); 
muley aaw (see quot. 1875). 

[The conjecture that muley scan is a perversion of G. 
milhhdge niill-s.'iw seems to be unfounded : see Encycl, 

Brit. (1886) XXL 343/2 note.] 

187a Schele de Verb Amerieanfsms 146 The mu(ey-sa\v, 
a saw which is not hung in the gate. 1875 Knight Diet. 

Meek., Muley saw, Ok mill-saw.. which is not strained in a 
ate or sash, but has a more rapid reciprocating raolion, and 
as guide-carriages above and below, called muley-heads. 
i* Mu'ley, t*.- Obs. In 7 moully, 9 mooly. £f. 
Mule 2 + -y.] Having chilblains on the heels. 

1610 Markham Masterp. 11. Ixxviii. 351 Scratches, Moully 
heeles, or any other sciruy stalls whaisoeuer. zSxg W. Ten- 
nant Papistry Stonn'd (1827) 207 Kickin’ the neist to garr 
him gae On’s mooly-heel rapt thorny tae. 

Mulga (niD-lga). Austral. Also malga, mul- 
gah, mulgam. [Nath-e Australian.] 
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1 , An Australian tree, Acacia ancnra. Also col^ 
iecL and attrib, 

xW* KE^^DALL Poems 79 Look for the malga, and salt- 
bitten shrubs. i 854 J. M. Explor, Attstralia 190 

Our course was through a very thick mulga scrub. Ibid. 
545, I.. entered a dense forest of tall tnulga. 1889 J. H. 
Maiden Usef. Native Plants Australia 3_These latter 
galls are called ‘ Mulga-apples and are said to be very 
ivelconie to the thirsty traveller. Ibid. 82 Danthonia race- 
mosa. . ‘ Mulga Grass *... It derives its vernacular name from 
being only found where the Mulga-tree {Acacia aneura and 
other species) grows. Ibid. 04 Neurachne Mitchelliana 
..‘ Mulga Grass'. 1890 ‘R. Boldrewood' Col. Reformer 
(1891) 400 The boundless ocean*plains. .where the saltbush 
grows, and the myall and the mulgah. 1893 Mrs. C. Praed 
Outla-Miff LaxvmalurW. 36 She wanted to see if there were 
any late mulganis..and..did find some untimely berries. 

2 . Something made of the wood of a mulga tree : 
a. a club; b. a shield. 

1839 T. L. Mitchell Three Exped. II. 269 The malga Is 
a weapon usually made in the form of fig. 2, but that with 
which these natives were provided somewhat resembled a 
pick-axe with one half broken otT. 1889 J* ^Maiden 
Use/. Native Plants Australia 349 ‘ Mulga’ is the name 
of a long narrow shield of wood, made bj’ the aboriginals 
out of Acacia wood. 

HflCuliebral (mlwlijf'bral), a, rare. [f. L. mu~ 
lUb>‘-is (f. woman) + -Ab.] Of or pertain- 

ing to women. 

1657 Tomlinson Renoiis Disp. T26 The Matrix.. is the 
very Spring and Continent of most Muliebral Affections. 

t Mulie’brious, a. Obs. rare. [f. L, inuliebri'S 
(see prec.) + -ous.] Effeminate. Hence JUulle- 
briousness, effeminacy. 

165a Gaule 185 A little chin signes one en- 

vious and a round and smooth chin, muliebrious. Ibid 
266 Nor are the French [deban ed by nativity] from their 
muliebriousnesse. 

muliebrity (miriliie’briti). rare. [ad. L. mu^ 
liebrit-ds^i.muliebris’. seeMuiiiEBU.VL.J Woman- 
hood : the characteristics or q^ualities of a woman. 

1593 [? Kyd] Soliman Pers, iv. li, The Ladies of Rhodes 
haue made their petition to Cupid to plague you aboue alt . . 
other, as one preiuditiall to their rnuliebritie. a 1^3 UrqU' 
harPs Rabelais tii. xxxii. 270 Individual Womanishness or 
^luliebrity. 1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. Breakf.d. ix, The 
second of the ravishing voices., had so much woman in it, — 
muliebrity, as well as femineity. 
t Mu’lier, Obs.'~^ [AF.: see next.] Wife. 
<21375 Cursor M, 7849 (Faiif.) Isaac his sone of mulier 
{CoUon o spus) svas. 

Muliei’ (mi?7‘li3i), a, and £axc/. Forms: 

4 moillere, moylere, 5 mulire, mulyer, 6 
melior, 4- mulier; also as variant readings in 
J^iers PI. moilere, moilre, raoilliere, -Her, mu- 
l(l)iere, mulere(r. [repr. AF- mtUievd (Lritton), 
Law Lat. mulieratits^ a derivative of AF. imtlicr^ 
OF, moilier wife, ad. L. mulier woman. 

With regard to the dropping of final <l in Law terms of AF. 
origin, cf. Assign sb.'^ In the variant Muliery the e is 
rendered byj'.) 

A. adj. Of a child : Born in wedlock, legiti- 
mate, as opposed to ‘ bastard * ; also in £ccl. Law, 
legitimatized by marriage. 

1377 Lancl. P. pi. B. 11. 131 Wei 3e witen..That fats is 
faitnjees..And wasabastarde y-bore ..And Jledeis moylere 
a mayden of gode. X430-X Rolls Parlt. IV. 375/2 To 
yentent yat she shuld be certified mulire be sum ordinarie. 
1527 Lane. Wills (Chetham Soc.) 1. 26 Isabelle and Dowce 
my mulier doughtours .. Kateryn and Anne my bastard 
doughlours, 164a tr. Perkins' Prof. Bk. i. § 49. 22 A bastard 
eigne who is mulier in the spirituall law. 

quasi-artV. (ri45o Lovehch fPraf/ .\xxix. 543 For.. that 
Mulyer not born he was [pour chon k’il ne sera pas eugenres 
de mere moillier]. 1549 ^^'iH of Axubrey (Somerset Hd.), 
My baj.e sonne & not melior begotten. 

B. sb. A legitimate child ; a child bom in wed- 
lock. Mulier puisne (also anglicized mulier 
younpiest) : see Bastard sb. i, 

1377 Langu P. PL B. XVI, 22X Man & his make& moillere 
her children. 1579 Expos. Terms Lain 148 And alwayes 
you_ shall finde this addicion to them (Basterd eldest, & 
mulier yonsjest) when they bee compared together. 1628 
Coke On LitL 244 b, If a man hath Issue Bastard eigne 
and Mulier puisne. Ibid. 245 Where the Bastard enter after 
the death of the father, and the mulier oust him, 1766 
Blackstone Comm. 11. 248. 

t Mu'lierly, adv. Obs. [f. Mulier a. + -ly 2 ; 
peril, orig, an error for Muliery.] (Begotten or 
born) in wedlock; legitimately. 

1506 Pleadings Duchy Lancaster XXXII. 29 The said 
Ranlyn had..iiij Bastardes and never issue mulierly be- 
goten. 1586 J. Hooker Hist. IreL 113/1 in Hoiinshed, It 
ought to descend to bim,as nextheire being mulierlie borne. 

Mulierose (mi«*li|crJiis), a. rare^K [ad. L. 
mulieros-us : see Mulierous.] Fond of women. 
173X in Bailey, i860 [see Mouerosity]. 
luulierosity (miwdijerpslti). rare. [ad. L. 
mulierosildt-em, f. mulierds-us Mulierous.] Ex- 
cessive fondness for women. 

1656 in Blount Gtossoor. 1664 H. More MysL Iniq. 393 
Both Caspar Sanctiusand he tax Antiochus far his iluliero- 
siiyand excess in Luxury. x86o R eadk / f- (1861) 
II. xxxiii. 54 Well then, dame, mulierose— that means 
wrapped up, body and soul, in women. Ho prithee tell me; 
how did you ever detect the noodle's mulierosity? 
fIVCulierOUS, Obs. [^nd. h. mulierds-us, f. 
mulier womxm: see -ous.] Fond of women. 

1652 Gaulc Ma^astrom. 186 Fat and fleshy hips [of a man] 
signe mulierous. 


+ SXu'lierty. Ods. [a. AF. mulierlie : see 
Mulieu a. and -TY.] The condition of being a 
legitimate issue. 

1628 Coke On Litt. 352 bi Where the Record of the 
Estoppel doth run to the dtsabilitie or legitimation of the 
person, there all strangers shall take benefit of that Record, 
as Outlawric . . Bastardie, Mulierlie [etc.]. 

t IKCuliery, a, and sb. Obs. Forms : .4 moil- 
lerie, -ye, mulerie, 6 mulyery, malary. [ad. 
AF. mulier^t moilier^ x see Mulier a.} a. adJ. 
= Mulier a. (also quasi-or/z;.). b. sb. Legitinialc 
offspring collectively. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B, xvi. 219 Nematrimoigne with*oute 
moillerye is nou^t moche to pieyse. c 1472-3 Fortescoe 
Wks. (1869) 528 Buth not all the hetres of Edmonde . . though 
he hadd be muliery,.. barred forevermore.. 7 1529 Uastell 
Pastyme Hist. Norm. (181 1) 8$ The child that was son to 
Robert and mulyery gotten. 157a Schoole Ho. Women 
A iij b. Be it malary tmrne or base. 

IVIuling (miri'lig), vbl. sb. \C *mule vb. (f. 
Mule i) + -ing L] The breeding of mule canaries 
(see Mule 1 5 c). In quois. attrib. 

x89t Bazaar 20 Feb., Sib bred muling hens [canaries]. 
1^3 R. L. Waluvcc Gw/arj' Z>’>t.(ed. 3) 105 Birds., to pair 
with what 1 may term the regular muling strain. Ibid.^ 
When birds are sulficlcntly ‘sib*bred’ for muling purposes. 

t KCuTion* Obs. rare'~K [tid. L. mulidu-em, 
f. mulus Mule.] A keeper of mules, 

1422 ir, Secreta Secret.. Prw. Priv. 178 In a Pasture wytli- 
out tlie Cite was a kepere of Mulls, that Romanes calhd a 
mulion. This Afution euery day be-helde tlie hohlis [etc.]. 
Mulire, obs. form of Mulier. 

Mtilish (mi«*U|), a. [f. Mule + -ish.] 
Characteristic of a mule; resembling a mule; in- 
tractable, stubborn, t Also, hybrid {obsi). 

1751 Smollett Pm Pic.x. He was as inflexible and mulish 
as ever. 1765 Goldsm. Ess. xxxiv. MIsc. Wks. 1837 I. 372 
It will continue a kind of mulish production, with all the 
defects of Its opposite parents. 1S80 *Ouida’ Moths ill. 15 
Obstinate is no word for It, for she is mulish. 

®,{ nonce-use. Pertaining to mules. 
a 1763 Bvrom Ep. G. Lloyd iii. x, For Idxus directed the 
Mulish Machine While Horses drew that in which Priam 
was seen. 

Hence Mu'Iislily cuiv., Mu'lishuess. 

1763 J. Wilkes N. Briton No. 46 A mulishness, which 
could never be conquered, rendered him the contempt of all. 
1835 Booth Analyt. Diet. 323 .A man of a sullen, obstinate 
temper is said, .to act Mulishly. 1889 R. S. S. Bades- 
PowELL Pigsticking Zn A muUshly obstinate horse. 
tMuTisiU. nonce<vd. Also muleism. [f. 
Mule sb,'^ + -ism.] a. A mulish characteristic; 
a piece of obstinacy, b. Production of mules, 
hybridism. 

1798 .Ansa Sewaro Lett. (i8n) V. 167 It was one of her 
little muli.'tms to fancy and assert that she could not under* 
stand verse. x86x [see Mulattoism]. 

Mulite(e)r, -ier, obs. forms of Muleteer. 
mulked, obs. pa. pple, of Mulct v. 

IVCull (mrl), sb}- Forms : a. 4 mol, 5-6 mollo, 
7 moll ; Q. 4-6 mill, 4-5 muli(e, 9 dial. mull. 
[ME. mol, mu/j cogn, w. OE. myl, MDu, mul, mol, 
mil, mulle ueiit. (Du. mol neut., mul fern.) dust, 
ON. mole crumb, molna (intr.) to crumble, mylja 
(pa. t. mnlde) to shiver, crush ; f. Tcut. root *///«/- 
(; mal-, mel-') : see Meal j^.I] Something reduced 
to small particles; dust, ashes, mould, rubbish. 
Obs. e.xc. dial, 

a. 13.. E. E. Allit, P, A. 382, I am hot mol and maneres 
[J/.S*. mareres) misse. C137S Sc. Leg. Saints xxiv. [Alexis) 
213 In care bed scho lay done, In mol & hayre & wofiil fude. 
c 1450 Si. Cuthberi (Surtee>) 4682 Molle on bair heueds ]>zi 
scaterd. 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. 1. (1686} 504, 1 conclude it 
better to melt with Coals, than with Moll, Sod or turf. 

Z303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 6198 And b^re \>ty 
fonde becofre ful Spetd wyb bcdcuylysinul Of florens[etc.J. 
13. . E. E, Allit. P. A. 905, I am hot mokke & mul among. 
X39<3 Gower Conf II. 204 That other cofie of straw and 
mull, .he felde also. 1481 Caxton Myrr. i. v. 25 The Cock 
..shrapeth so longe in the dusieand mulle til he fynde a 
gemme. 1570 Levins Mauip. 185/20 Mul, rudus. s^zg P. 
Walkden Diary 9 July (t866) 30, I sodded the turf stack 
lop, and dressed the mull fiom besideit. 1876 Whitby Gloss., 
Mull. dust. 

t b. Comb , ; rauU-xain, line rain. 

c Z440 Promp. Paru. 348/1 Mulreyne,//«n«a, 

. HXnll (ra»l), Sc. Forms : 4 mole, 6^8 
mule, 7 mould, 9- muU. [In Gael. vtaol\ in 
Icelandic mtili (common in place-names ; perh. 
identical with miili snout, cogn. w. OHG. mill (G. 
maul).'\ In Scotland, a promontory or headland. 

*375 Barbour Bruce iii, 696 Thai raysyt saile, and furth 
thai far ; And by* the mole thai passy t ^ar. 1564 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. I, 306 The boit liauu at Garvellane, in the 
IMuIe of Galloway. 1632 Lithcow Trav.x. 495 Betweene 
Dungsby head.. and the. .Mould of Galloway. X795 J. Sin- 
clair Statist. Acc. Scott. XIV. 324 rw/r, Such places me 
quite^ frequent, both In Shetland, such as the Mule of Unst, 
and in.. Orkney, called the Mule-head of Deerness. 1846 
aI^Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854} 1. 242 The coasts of 
Scotland, .are .very much indented, the shores extend into 
lengthened headlands or mulls. 

tMuU, sd.3 Sc. Obs. [Origin and sense un- 
certain.] ? A lip. Cf. ‘ Mulls, the lips of a sheep, 
or, in contempt of a man ’ (Brockett If, C. irorUs, 
ed. 3, 1846). 

ex$oo Kennedv Poems (Schipper) iL 20 Frely to gife I 
wald nochc letc, To pleUs pa muUis altour all hiofiis. a 1550 


Preiris lict-oiik 142 hi Dfinbar's Poems (S.T.S.) 2go Thir 
mvllls of court's ar callit to ane feht. 

Mull (mol), sb.^ [a. Du. ?««/,' etynlologically 
“ Mull j^.I] Ihe lowest of the four qualities 
of Dntch madder. Also mull-madder. ’ 

1640 in Enticlc London II. 16S Crop madder and 
all other bale madder. .Fat madder. .Mull madder. ’iSri 
hFCuLtocil Did. Comm. (ed. 2) 771 Dutch or ZealaSd 
madder.. IS divided. .into four qualities,.. mull, gamene 
ombro, and crops.. .The first species, or mull, consists of a 
powder formed by pounding the very small roots. 

Mull, sb.i' Obs. ene. dial. [? v.ar. of.MoiL yi, 
Cf. Moii.ey, Mully.] a heifer, a cow. 

iSSS J. Pim.Lirs Sat. agsl. Ilifocriies 3 To keep the Sah- 
bath such h.ave been our cares, That Cisly durst not milk 
the gentle Mulls. <11658 Cleveland Upon a Miser Voznys 
(1677) 77 Thou that didst once put on the form of Bull, And 
turn'd thine lo to a lovely Mull. i83t Leiccstcrsh. Gloss. 
Mull. Mull-cow. or Mully-coxv. a child’s name for a zo\v. *' 
Mull (mz^l), sbP Sc. [Sc. form of ^Iill ^iJJ] 
A snuff-box = Mill sb.^ 2 c. 


x?7x Smollett Humph. Cl. III. 3 Oct-, The lieutenant., 
pulled out, instead of his own Scotch mull, a very fine gold 
snuff-box. t88s Ross & Stoneiievver-Cooier HighL Can- 
itibria 347 A veritable mull of the most approved proportions. 

Mull (mol), sb.1 [Shoi tened form of Mulmull.] 
A thin variety of plain muslin. 

*798 Jane Austen Norihang. Abb. x, The texture of their 
muslin, .the spoiled, the sprigged, the mull or the jackonet. 
1880 specif. Patent No. 4765 in Engineer L. 76/1 I he mulls 
or butler-cloths in which butler is kept or packed for trans- 
mission. ■ 1880 Boston Sunday Herald 3 Oct. 10/7 A new 
fichu comes fiom Paris. It i.s made of silk mull. x882Caul* 
l EiLD X: Saward Diet. Needlework, Mull Muslin, a very 
thin and soft variety of Muslin employed for morning dresses, 
and for trimmings. It is undressed, whereas the Swiss Afuli 
is dressed. xZgg Allbiitt's Syst. VIII. 520 The plaisler ' 

muslins (mulls) introduced by Unna. 

Mull (moi), sb.^ Atiglo-Iud. slang. [Shortened 
f. Mulligat.vwny.] Applied as a distinctive so- 
briquet to members of the service belonging to the 
Madras Presidency (Yule Hobson-Jobson'). 

xBi6 ‘Quiz’ Grand blaster vi. I45. vY well-known Mul. 
popp'd out his head. Pole. Anabbreviatioil for Mulkatany, 
a common nppellation for hladras officers. 

MuU (mz;!), sb.^ colloq. or slanq. [Of obscure 
origin : possibly f. Mull v}'\ A muddle, ^mess’. 
Chiefly in phr. io make a mull of. 

z82z Egan Life in Land, 1 . 606 Somebody must make a 
mull— but Randall’s the man, 1840 E. £. Napier Suites 
iff Sports.For. Lands 11. App. 260 On a subsequent attempt 
to navigate..! nearly made a mull of the business. xS;^ 
Lond, Soc. Sept. 268 'ihe French are for ever making a inull 
ofourpames. iZgxRugby U, Foolball Handbk.iQHtoigxnz 
about olT'side on the look-out for a ’mull'. 

Mull (myl), z'.i [f. Mull sb} Cf. Du. dial. 
tnullen.'] 

1. irans. To grind to powder, pulverize; to 
crumble (cf. Sc. Mool v. 1 ). Obs, e.\c. dial. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xxxiiL (1869) 194 An oolher 
j sigh that wente bi the clolstre and as me thouhte she bar 
mete croumed [A/S. St.John's ColL.Camb.fol. 1276, muled, 
Fr. oiig. enmiellee (? misread emiettee)] up on paichemyii. 
c 1440 Promp, Parv. 348/x Mullyn, or breke to powder, or 
Pulvcriso. s^Z'^Cath. AugL 246/1 To Mulbrede, 
jnteicre, niicarc. X620 Middleton & Rowley World Tost 
at Tennis E 2, Herre’s one spits fire as he comes, hee will 
goe nye to mull the world with looking on It, how his eyes 
sparckle? 1829 Brockett N, C. Woeds (ed. 2) s.v. Mull, 
Oaten bread broken into crumbs, is called mulled bread. 
iZ-jj Haldemess Gloss., Moll, to crumple; to crush...* Ah 
can moll it all ti pieces wi mi finger an thumb'. , 

+ 2 . intr. To rain fine ram ; to mizzle. Obs,~'° 

. c z^o Promp. Parv, 348/1 Mullyn, or reynyn a mulreyne, 
plutinat. , . 

tMull, Obs. rare. [Of obscure origin: 
perh. a use of Mull z/.l] trans. To dull, stupefy. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. IV. V. 239 Let me haue Warre say I... 
Peace, is a very Apoplexy, Lelhargie, mull'd, dcafe, sleepe, 
insensible. az687 Cotton Poems[\tiZg) 96 Till Ale, which 
Cl owns all such pretences, Mull'd themagaininlolheirsenses. 

Mull (mol), vA [Of obscure origin. 

It is not easy lo connect the sense satisfactorily with that 
of Mull Ii has been suggested that the vb. is f. Mull 
sb.^ applied to the powdered spices used in mulhng ; but 
there is no evidence of such a specific use of the sb. Another 
unsupported conjeciure is that the original sense m.ay have 
been ‘ lo soften *, * render mild’ (cf. Du. soft) of which 
Mull vJ^ might be another application. Quite inadmissible 
is the notion, which appears in all recent Diets., that mulled 
ale is a coirupiion of moldale [^\Q\3t.x> sb,^) funeral banqueLj 

trails. To make (wine, beer, etc.) into a hot 
drink with the addition of sugar, spices, beaten 


yolk of egg, etc. . 

x6x8 Fletcher Loyal Suhj. iv. vi, Do not fire the Cellar, 
There’s excellent Wine in’t, Captain, and though R b® colu 
weather, I do not love it mull'd. 1636 Davenant Witf* w. u 
Wks. (1673) 207 "I'he Town affords not Sack enough 1 o mull 
for a Parsons cold, 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Hepsekpr. 
<1778) 3x1 “To mull Wine. iS6s Dickens Mut. Fr, u vi, 
When they mulled your ale. ty /• 

fg. CX640 Cap/, Underxvit iv, ii. in Bullen O. PI. H* 37^ 
What shalls doe with him; this Engine buines like Ltna. 
'I'hrow him into the River. Hee’sable to mull thel hanies welt. 

Mull (mzri), rare~^. [App- Hindi 
maind to rub, anoint. • - ^ ^ 

But possibly associated with an Eng, dialect word (?a de- 
veloped sense of Mull' r.b. Cf. the following : 

x88i Lcicestersh. Gloss., Mull. to.. rub round and rouiiu* 
* Mulling his knee.’ * 'I’hat child mulls his tongue.’] 


trans. To massage, 

*825-9 ^Irs. Sherwood Lady of Manor 'I. xxix. 74 SIie 
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..was rubbed every day with oil, and mulled and kneaded 
according to the fashion of the country. 

Mull (ni2>l), [f. Mull sense 2 may be 

a distinct word.] 

. 1 , trans, {Athletics.') To mahe a failure of. 

_ 186* sporting Life 14 June, Pooley here ‘ mulled ’ a catch. 
j 894--S Football Handbk. 15 Opportunities of 

scoring are lost in every match by a forward mulling a pass. 

2 . intr, (See quots. 1879, 1890.) colloq. U.S. 

1879 Webster SuppJ., Mztll^ to work steadily without 
accomplishing much. {Collo^, Amer,) x88oR. Grant Ct7«- 
fess. Friv. Girl (1881) 155 Not exactly wondering what he 
was doing, but mulling over the various incidents of our 
acquaintance. 1889 Atlantic Monthly Aug. r88/i Milborne 
was not likely to act upon impulse, and there is even reason 
to believe he took much time mulling over the matter after 
it developed in his mind. 1890 Webster, Mully v.i. To 
work (over) mentally; tocogitate; to ruminate; usuallywith 
over\ as, to mull over a thought or a problem. Colloq. U, S. 
Mull (mol), Lithography* [Back-formation 
from Muller irans* To give a granular sur- 
face to (the plate) by means of a muller and sand. 

1876 Abney Listr, Photogi-. (ed. 3) 134 The zinc plates. . 
are mulled in the ordinary manner with a muller and fine 
sand. Ibid. 156 The property that a calcareous stone or 
mulled zinc plate possesses for absorbing, .water. 

Mull, W .7 Used (? by mistake) for Mill v. 5. 

1840 Thackeray Pans Sk.-bk. 11. 388 His simple taste 
found little.. to enjoy beyond the mulling of chocolate. 
Mull, obs. form of Mule. 

Mullab. (m 27 *la). Forms ; 7 mula, mul(l)ay, 
mulha, jnowla, moolae, moulla, 7-S molla, 

7, 9 mollah, 8 moula, 8-9 moul(l)ah, 7-9 
mulla(h, 9 moola(h, moollah. [a. Pets., Turk., 
and Urdu muUdy corrupt pronunciation of Arab. 
inaitld (which some of the earlier forms directly 
represent).] A title given among Mohammedans 
to one learned in theology and sacred law. 

16x3 PuRCH AS Pilgrimage (16x4) 477 The Mulla’s, or Priests 
of the Mogores. 166a J. Davies tr. OUarius* Foy.Ambass. 
SIS They were all sale against the Wall, excepting only the 
Molla, or Master of the School. i(i37 A. Lovell tr. T/nny' 
not's Trav. tt. 102 There are Mulas who have great Salaries 
. .for teaching all comers, Sciences and the Law, and they 
are properly the Doctors... These Mulas are also in Persia 
like Clerks or Notaries ; they make the deeds of conveyances 
..and other deeds, xrxs Lend. Gaz, No, 5306/2 The Am- 
bassador’s Moula, or Doctor of the Mahometan Law. 1840 
M. Arnold Sick King in Bokhara. Moollah, with 

his robe All rent, zws Q, yrnl, ScL IL 07 He settled, .at 
Constantinople, studying as a Mollah or Divinity Student 
in the colleges there. 1895 AIrs. B. M. Croker Village 
Tates (X896) 2x9 This must be the place the preaching moola 
meant when he .spoke of the garden of Paradise. 

MuUane, liiullat(t)o : see Milan 1, Mulatto. 
Mulle, obs. form of Mole j^. 2 , Mule 
Mulled (mwld), a. Sc, [f. Mull sO.^ + -ed 2.] 
Hornless, pollard. 

X835 Blaekuf. J/ag. XXXVII. 434V3.The worst want of 
this dilemma is the want of horns. It is like the front of a 
Galloway stot-^mulled. 

Mulled (mi»Id),///. a, [f. Mull + -ed 
Of ale, wine, cider, etc. : Made into a sweetened 
and spiced hot drink and sometimes thickened with 
beaten yolk of egg. t Of water, vinegar : ? Sweet- 
ened and made hot (— Mulsed). 

1607 G. Wilkins Mis. Enforced Marr, F j b, I can drinke 
iluscadine and Egges,and Muld-sack. i66x Lovell Hist. 
Anint. <y Min, 13 Casiorium drunk in mulled water q. 
dracb. 2. looseneth the belly. Ibid.^ Being given in w«r. 4. 
sent, of mulled vinegar fasting it helpeth the falling sickness. 
X764 Eliz. Moxon Eng. Housew, (ed. 9) 85 Then mix them 
together as you would do mull'd ale. 1809 W. Irving 
Knickerb, (z86i> 237 The whole community was deluged 
with cherry*brandy . .and mulled cider. i88z Miss Braddo.s 
Mt. Royal II. xi. 265 A tankard of mulled claret. 
Muileiu tmo len, -in). Forms : 5-6 moleyne, 

(5 molyn, 6 molin, -en, -ayne), 6 molleu, ^ 
mulleyn(e, 6-7 mullin, -eine, 6- (8-9 -S'.) ’ 

mullen, 6- mullein, [a. AF. inohine (F. vioii- i 
lainey Cotgr. ; molhtey Litlre), perh. a derivative 
of F, viol soft. Cf. Mullet 
The AF. word occurs in the 13th c. gloss ‘ TafsKs bar> 
iatuSj i. moleine, i. softe’ {Lat. Fr. Eng. Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 556/3xb and in Alphita (c 1450) as molayne. The 
OE. explained as ‘mullein’ in dictionaries, appears 

to have meant * curds 

1 . The common name of various species of the 
genus Verbascuviy consisting of herbaceous plants 
with woolly leaves and an erect woolly raceme of 
yellow flowers ; a. esp. V, 7 'hapstis, Common or 
Great (Torch) Mullein. 

Candtewick mullein: see Candlc-w/ck b. 

C1440 Prom/>. Parv. 342/1: Moleyne, herbe tapsus, 
c 1450 ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 120 lake molyn, & styue 
hit in good red wyn, & make a plaster. 1548 Turner Names 
^//cr3j(E,D.S.) 79 Verbascum is called. . m englishe Mullen 
higgis taper or Longe wurt. x597 Gerardb n. ccWl 

629 The male Mullen. .hath broade leaues.., in the midst 
of which riseth vp a stalke. .couered with the like leaues,. . 
among which, laperwise are set a multitude of yellowe 
nowers...The female Mullein hath.. white flowers, X783 
J. Scott Poet, Wks. 97 And golden spikes the downy 
mulleins rear. i85x Mr.s. Ssowis, Pearl Orrsisl. S Only 
savins and mullens with their dark pyramids orwhUe,spires 
of velvet leaves, diversified the sandy wayside. x866 Treas. 
Bot, S.V., Great Torch Mullein. 

b. Applied to other species of the saine genus. 

■ Great (white) or Hoary mullein, V, Lychnitis. Purple 
mullein =2kIoTH. Mullein. . i 


*578 Lyte Dodoens i. Ixxxi. xi8 There be foure sortes of 
Muileyne, . . wherof y* two first are white Mulleyne . , : The 
third IS, blacke Mulleyne : The fourth is wilde Mulleyne, 
Ibid. Ixxxii. 122 It may be called in English Purple, or 
Mothe MuHeyn. XS97 Gerardb Herbal ir. cclvii. 631 Of 
b;«e Mullein, i.. Base white Mullein. 2.. Base black Mul- 
lein. i83a 28 Oct. 377/1 The Purple Mullein,. is an 

old garden favourite. 

c. Applied to similar plants of other genera. 

t Petty mullein, Primula vulgaris and P. veris, t Wild 
or Woody mullein, i 

1578 L\te Dodoens i, lx.xxm. 122 Of Petie Mulleyn or the 
kindes of Primeroses. 1597 Gerarde Herbal ii. ccliii. 625 
Verbascum Mctihioli.^ FrenchSage. Wilde Mullein, woodie 
JIullein, ^lathiolus bis Mullein.. . In English it is generally 
called French Sage,, we may call it Sage AIulIeTu. 1754 
Catal, Seeds in Fam. Rose Kitravock vSpald, Club) 427 
Phlomis (Sage-leaf Mullein). 

2 . Short for tnullein moth (see 3). 

x863 F. O. Morris />nV. Moths HI. 30 CuculHa Verbasci, 
Alullein. 1869 E. NEWAtAX Brit, Moths 430. 

3 , aiti'ib. and Comb , : simple attrib., as mullein-^ 
Ieaf\ similative, as mttllein'leaved adj. ; mullein 
foxglove, a wild plant of the U.S. (see quot.); 
mullein moth, shark, a moth, CucHilia Verbasciy 
whose larva feeds upon the mnllein plant; mul- 
lein pink (see quot.) ; mullein tea, an infusion 
of mullein leaves; mullein wave, the moth 
Acidalia pronmtata. 

1856 Gray Man. Bot. (i860) 292 Seymeria macrophylla 
(*MuUein-FoxgIovc). 1873 Mrs. Phelps Trotty's IVedd, 
Tourzsg Under a gre.'it soft *mullem leaf. tSiz Horius 
Anglicus IL 75 •Mullein-leaved Iron Wort, 1827 J. F, 
Stephens Catal, Brit. Insects II. 102 “Mullein Mfoth]. 
1846-50 A. \rooD ClasS‘bk. Bot. 192 Lychnis coronaria. 

. .*MuUein Pink. Rose Campion. 1887 J. C. Harris /•V re 
Jottf etc. (1888) 193 She sent me word to make me some 
“mullein-tea. 1832 J. Re-s’nie Conspeci. Butterjl. A- M. 140 
The “Mullein Wave {Ptyckopoda incanatUy Stephens). 1869 
E. Newman 80 The Mullein Wave (Acidalia 

promutaia). 

Mu ’Hen. Ohs, exc. dial. Also 9 mullin. See 
also Molan. [App. the same word as Molan.] 

A he.ad-stall for a horse. See also E. D. D. 

1620 Markham Farezv. Hush, (1625) 147 He shal make 
readie his collars, hames, treates, baiters, mullens [etc.]. 
18^9 Miss Jackso.n Shropslu IVord-bk., Suppl., Mullin 
bridle, a kind of bridle with blinkers, used for cart-horses. 

Muller (m»*Ui), sbA Forms: 5 molour, 
-owra, mulloure, 6 mol(l)er, molver, 7, 9 
mullar, 8- muller. [Peih. a. AF. *vio/oir (cf. 
OF, vtoloir adj., serving to pound or grind), f. 
vioUy tnoldre (mod.F. vioudre to grind.] A stone 
with a flat base or grinding surface, which is held 
in the hand and used, in conjunction with a grind- 
ing stone or slab, in grinding painters' colours, 
apothecaries’ powders, etc. Also muUcr>$toite, 

X404 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 396, j peira cum j 
molour pro pictoribiLs. c X440 Promp, Parv, 342/1 Molowrc, 
gryndynge stone (K, for colourys) mola. 1612 Peacham 
Graphice 69 The choice of your grinding stone and mulinr. 

1 like best the porphyrie, white or greene Marble, with a 
muller or vpper Slone of the same. C1790 Imison AV//. 1 

11.67 student must be provided with.. a large stone | 
and muller to levigate the colours. 1873 E. Spon \vorkshoP 
Receipts Ser. i. 106/1 The muller is a hard and conical- | 
formed stone, the diameter of the base or rubbing surface of 
which should be about one-sixth of that of the grindstone. 

Comb. 1856 Royle & Headland Mat. Med. (ed. 3) 687 
Tapioca Starch... Grains convex, ovoid, or mullar-shaped. 

b. A similar implement used for polishing. 

X727-4X Chambers Cycl.^ Muller^ is also an instrument 
used by the glass-grinders; being a piece of wood, to one 
end whereof 1$ cemented the glass to be ground. 

J*c. Used Qerron,) for the slab upon which in- 
gredients are mullered. Also muller stone, Obs, 

1559 Morwyng Evonym, 12 Renewing. .the de.slillation, 
and powering again >’• water upon >’• dregges grounde vpon 
a marble moler. 1563 T. Gale Antidot. u. 78 Grynde them 
verye fyne vppon a moller stone. 

d. Applied to mechanical contrivances for grind- 
ing or crushing. 

1858 Patents Speaf.,Ifidia Rubber (iZys) 133 Disintegrat- 
ing, .india-rubber, and passing it through ‘mulfers 'or 
rollers heated or not. 1889 CX G. W. Lock Pract. Gold~ 
mining 691 The muller runs at 72 revolutions a minute.' 

tMu*ller,J ^.2 Sc. Obs, AIso6mullar, 7mulor. 

[a. F. mouhtre: see Moolure.] — Moulding. 

1554-5 Burgh Rec, Edi 7 tb.(^Z^\^ II. 354 Item,, .mullars to 
the nether queir dur. 1563 Shute Archit. 8 The muller or 
Coronicis, of the antiques. 1635 G. Jamesone in J. Bulloch 
Z.z^(x 883) oaThe pryce [of the picture], .is twentie merkis, 

. .Dot iff 1 furniss ane double gilt muller, then it is twentie 
poundis. 

Plence +Mwllered a.f furnished with a moulding. 

1663 in Kirkcudbr, \Var-Comnt, Mhu Bk. (1835) xS3 Ane 
large keicking glass mulered wiiheibonie and caice conforme. 

Muller (mo'bi), [f. Moll w.s + -erI.] 

1 . A vessel in which wine or other liquor is mulled. 

X858 SlmMonds Diet, Trade, .a vessel for healing ' 

wine over a fire. x8^ A Watt Etectro-Meialt. zyj Large 
brass and copper articles, as mullers, for^example, must be 
literally surrounded by anodes, otherwise they will not 
receive a uniform co.Tting of nickel. 

2 . One who, or that which, mulls (Webster 1864). 

Muller (mv’loj), V, [f. Muller sb,^] trans. 

To grind with a muller. 

i8« Ure Diet. Arts II. 127 As long as the pho-^phorus 
is b^g ground or ‘mullered ’* copious fumes are evolved. 


■ Mullerian (milllaTian), a. [f. the name of 
Joh.fl//>V/rr(i 801-58), an eminent German physio- 
logist + -IAN.] In MilUerian duct, a duct in a 
chick, first observed by Muller, which afterwards 
becomes the oviduct or Fallopian tube in the female. 
. [1859 Todd's Cycl. Altai. SuppL 613/1 This Is called after 
itsfirstobserver,theductofMulIer.] 1875^. frnl.Microscop, 
Set, XV. 91 The iliillerlan duct. 

IiIuUeston(e, obs. forms of Mill-stone. 
Mullet^ (m»*let). Forms: 5 molet, 5-6 
inolett(e, 5-7 millet, (5 mylet, 7 millett), 6 
mullett, 7 mullot, 6- mullet. [ME. moldy untidy 
a, OF. muldy dim. f. L, inuUus red mullet.] 

1 . A name applied to two genera of fishes : a. the 
genus Plttllusy family Mullidaty of which the Red 
mullet {M, barbatiis) is the type; b. the genus 
Ahigily family Mugilidxy of which the Giey mullet 
{JM, capita) is the best-known species. 

c X440 Promp. Patv, 342/1 Molet, fysche, mullus. c 1450 
Tzyo Cookerydks. 204 'Take a Miller, and scale him.. And 
boile hem ouer the fire,.; or eUe.s..fry him in good oyle. 
1513 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. 166 Base,troute, moletie. 
x6io 6. JoNSON Atch. iv, i. We will eate our mullets, Sous, 'd 
in high-countrey wines. X732 Pope Hor, Sat, it. ii. 21 Of 
Carps and Mullets why prefer the great ? 180a Binglev 
Awm. Biog. (1813) III. 63 The white or common mullet 
\blugil cephalus], 1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes I. 27 The 
Red Mullets were well known to the ancients. Ibid, 28 The 
Striped Red Mullet is the species which occasionally only 
attains to so enviable a size in the Mediterranean (Mullus 
surmuletus). 188S Goode Amer. Fishes -^ 6 ^ On our eastern 
coast., the most familiar is the Striped Mullet, 
the other is the so-called ‘White ^\\Nitx.\Mugilbrasilieusis. 

. .On various parts of the coast they have special name^.... 
About Cape Hatieras the names ‘Jumping Mullet* and 
‘Sand Mullet' occur; in.. Southeastern Florida ‘Silver 
Mullet ’and ‘Big-eyed Mullet*. 1895 *J. Bickerdyke’ A' m 
FishingxX. 324 The Grey ^lullet...Of these fish there are 
two kinds, the great grey mullet (Mugil capita) a))d the 
lesser grey mullet (Mitgil chela). 

2 . Applied to fish of other genera, as black 
mullet, Menticirrus nebulosns, the American king- 
fish ; cucumber m., the Australian grayling, Pro- 
iotroctes marxna, 

x88o W. Senior Trav. <5* Tivui i, viiL 93 These must be 
the long-Jooked-for cucumber mullet, or fresh-water herring. 
1B88 Goode Amer. Fishes 123'! he King-Fish,.. also known 
as.. the * Black iMullet ' in the Chesapeake. 

BlTlllet ^ (raj^'Iet). Her. ijorros: 5-6 molet, 

6 molette, nxollet(t, 6- mullet, fa. OF. moletti 
rowel, mullet (mod.F. molette rowel).] 

1 . Her. A figure of a star, having five straight 
points (when a larger number is not specified). 
Given as a mark of cadency for a third son. 

Perh. orIginall}r pierced to represent a spur-rowel. In 
modern practice, If the mullet is pleiced this is specified in 
the blazon. 

I J 816-72 Roll temp, lien. III in Parker Gloss. Her. 1894, 
Le Conte de Oxford, quartele d’or et de goules [rft], ung 
molet d’argent ent le quarter devant. X3a7'-77 Roll^ temp, 
Edxv. Hi ibid., Monsire Hansted, gules a trois muiletts 
argent.) ^1400 Laud TroyBk. 8713 He beres an egle. .And 
he bath rose Sc he has molettls. 1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her, 
bj b, Fixall in armys is calde the thirde degre . . thay may 
here there faderis cote armure with a differans motet. 1562 
Leigh Armorie X78 A Mullet of v. poyntes sable., .This 
may be aUo of vii. poyntes, but of no more, 1612 PEACitA^r 
Gentl. Ejcerc, 111. U634) 161 The mullet is often pierced of 
the field and the Slarre never. x8o8 Scott Martn. vi. ii, 
And in the chief three mullets stood The cognizance of 
Douglas blood.^ X864 Boutell Her. Hist, itf Pop. xv. 184 
The St. Johns, tn like manner, bear mullets on a chief, 
b. Comb., as viztllel-fooled, -shaped adjs. 

1851 Agnes Strickland Queens Eng. I. 236 A mullet- 
shaped brooch. X897 Trans. Glasg. Archeeol. Soc. III. i,. 
2^ This is known as a lobed or mullet-footed chalice. 

2 . FsGudo-arch. The rowel oi a spur. 

1830 James Daruley^ xxxii. 143/2 The hoise’s feet were 
brought on the very brink of the river, and a slight touch of 
the mullet made him plunge over. 

tMU’Uet^. Obs. [a. F. mohtl\ pi, A kind 
of pincers or tweezers. Obs. 

2398 i'est. Ebor. (Surtees) I. 245 [Apothecary's will], 
j drngliyng-dobler, cum les moleiis. 1599 B. JoksoN Cyn- 
thia's Rev. v. iv. Here is a haire too much, take it off*. 
Where are thy mullets? 1634 T. Johnson Parry's Chirurg. 
XXvii.xviL(i678)675 Cutting Mullets. JIullets onely to hold 
and not to cut. Mullets to take forth splinters of bones. 
Mullets to draw teeth. 

Hence fUn’llet v., to treat wilh the ‘mullet*. 

1640 Quaries Virgin IVidav} v. t, And then CIs must be 
caU'd, and then her Ladiships haire must be crispt,..and 
then her Ladiships browes must he mulUted. 
t MnUet Obs. rare. = Mullein. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 390 The first ..kind of Conyza hath 
large and broad leaues like Vcrlascum nignttn or black 
Mullet, Ibid. 301 , 1 would gladly haue Conyza to be' called 
in English Fleaoane Mullet. 1750 E. Smith Cotnpl. House- 
wife 323 Take of the lops of parsley, of mullet, and of elder 
buds, of each one handfuL 

tMu-Uet^. Some part of a musket barrel. , 
x688 R. Holme Armoury iii, xviit. (Roxb.) 134/2 .The 
seuerall parts of the Barrell of a MusketL The Barrel!. 
The squares. The muiletts. x88x Greener Gun 50 Their 
[jc. the Italian gunsmiths'] early barrels. .were beautifully 
formed on the outside, with many squares and mullers [rirj. 

tMu-Ueto. Obs, [a. F. moletUy dim. of mettle 
millstone.] =* Muller sb.^ 

*755 Johnson, Often called improperly mullet. 

Obs. The Puffin, /yj/erctr/aarr/zVir. 

x673'Rav IVillughbf s Ornith, jil v. 325 The Bird called 
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'Coulterneb at the Farti Islands, ..at Scarburgh Mullet.. : 
Anas Arciica C/us, 185* Macciu-I%'ray J 5 r//, Birds V. 365 
Miirinon arcticus. The Arctic Puffin.. .Mullet. 
iiXullet, variant of Mulet Ohs, 

Mu'Ueted, a, Ohs, [?f. Mullets -ed2,] 

? Ornamented with mullets. 

1610 Bodley in Reliq, (1701) 310 It puts me in a Dump, 
that my M.nson having Laid but one only course of hlul- 
ieied Woik, he should complain so soon of the Badness of 
the Stone. 

ISu'lletry. [f. Mullet i + -uy.] A pond or 

reservoirlorbreedingmullets(\Vebstei’4S'«///.t902). 

IVIitlley, Mulliere; see Muley, Mulier. 
Mulligatawny (modigatg-ni). Forms: S 
mullaghes-tanny, mulagatonoy, 9 mulkatany, 
mullikatauny, malaca-tawney, malachatauni, 
malagatauy, mulla-, muUigatawri(e)y. [a. 
Tamil milagu-tannh- * pepper-water* (Yule).] 

1 . An East Indian highly seasoned soup. Also 
nmUigatawny sottp, 

1784 m Select. Calcn//aGaz.{iZ 6 jh 1. 18 On 

MullagljeC'tanny we dine. 1798 Sportmg Mag. XI. 308, 

I supped,. in his house on hlulagatoney or pepper- water. 
1829 Southey .S*/V T'. d/iirc (1831) II. 286 Curry and mala- 
gatany soup from the East Indies. 1863 SALA^«^z/>fr6i He 
..devoured prodigious quantities of curry, pepperpot, chil- 
lum, cutlet-s, capsicum-hash, and mulligaiawny soup, 

D. MnlUgiitaivny paste (see quot, 1^58). 

1838 SiMsioNDS Diet, TradCi Mulligaiawny-Jiasie, a curry 
paste, used for flavouring mulligatawny-soup. 1865 Living- 
stone Zambesi vi. 130 We had taken a Ultle nmUigaiawney 
paste for making soup. 

2 . Anglo-Ind, = Mull 

18x6 ‘Quiz* Grand Master'll, 147 [He] grew, in fact, a 
mulkatany. 

Mulligrubs (m^-ligrcbz), pi. Forms: 6 
mulliegrtims, (7-8 Diets, mouldy-grubs, S 
ma-le-grubbles, 9 mulleygrubs), 9 Sc, mulli- 
grumplis, 8-9 mullygrubs, 7-9 mulligrubs. 
[A grotesque arbitrary formation.] 

1 . A state of depression of spirits; a fit of 
megrims or spleen ; in early use in phr. {in') Jury 
hisy etc., muUigrttbSy sick of the mnlligrttbs ; hence 
jocularly, stomach-ache or colic, 

1599 Nashe Lenten SUtffe 55 The yeoman of the mouth, , 
Tcbearscd this second il successe, wherwiih Peterssuccessour 
was so in his mulliegnims that he had thought to haue 
buffeted him. x6x9 Fletcher I'l, T/tomas 11. ii, Whither 
goe all these men*menders, these physitianst Whose dog 
lyes sicke o' th mulligrubs ? 1678 Dryogn Limbcrhetm tv. 
i, She is in her mulligrubs already. 2720 Ramsay Rise 
Pall 0/ stocks 8$ It lulls a wee my mullygrubs, To ihinK 
imon these bitten .scrubs. 1736 Ainsworth Kng.'Lat. Dict.y 
Ine mouldy grubs, tormina ventris, 1789 in N, Eng, Hist, 
tj- Gen. Reg* (*876) XXX. 47 We bad father — of ■ — ' 
who rolled and bellowed as if he had the ma-U grubblesy or, 
as many thought, as if he were in liquor. 1802 G. Coi.man 
Br, GrinSy Kut. ^ Briar tt. x.^xi.x, Hi’s bowels; SVhere 
spasms were . . Afflicting him with mulligrubs and colic. 
1826 Scott j/rnl, 14 Mar., 1 have scarce stirred to lake 
e.vercise for four or five days, no wonder I had the mulli- 
grubs. 1827 Ibid. 19 Sept, Surely these mulligrubs belong 
to the mind more than the body. 1833 * C. Bede ’ Verdant 
Green \. vhi, Peakyish you feel, don’t you, now, with a 
touch cf the mulligrubs in your collywobbles? 
t 2 . In sing, lorm, a. Ludicrously applied to 
a person, b. A fit of ‘mulligrubs *. Obs. rare. 

1633 Shirley Gamester iv. i, Command my sword, my 
lungs, my life, Thou art a puffe, a mulligrube, a Meia- 
ph>’sicall CoACombe, and I honour you with all my hart, 
16.. Middleton Father Hubbard's T, Wks. [Dyce) V. 597 
Some Londoner’s son.. that must hear twice a-week from 
his mother, or else he will be sick, .of a university-mulligrub. 
+ Mu'lling, sb. Obs. rare. [Cf. Mully sb. and 
•IRG ’A.] A term of endearment. 

e 1450 Cov. Myst. xvi. {Shaks. Soc.) 160 ^it fayre mullynge, 
take it nat at no greve. 1519 Horman Vulg. 295 This is a 
feyre and .sweie mullynge. Blandus esi JnuTniius insigni 
festiuilaie. a 1529 Skelton E. Rummy/ig 112^ He calleth 
me his whyiing, His mullyng and his myiyng. 

Mulling (raodiq), vbl. sb. Bustle, stir, ex- 
citement. Chiefly U. S, 

•1845 S. Judd Margaret 170 (Bartlett) There has been a 
pretty considerable mulUn gomj; on among the doctors. j86S 
Lowell Bigto~M F, 11. Introd., We have always heard imillin 
used for stirringyLnistling^ sometimes in an underhand way. 
Mullion (mz^flyan). Arch, Also 6 Sc. mullen, 
[Prob. a metathetic alteration of the synonymous 
muniall Monial. Cf. Munnio.v, which, appears 
somewhat later in our quots.] A vertical bar 
dividing the lights in a window, esp, in Gothic 
architecture ; .also, a similar bar in screen-work. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 39 The windowes be thicke of 
muilions, that iher Is no kreping in betwene. 1390 in Comit 
Bk. D, Wedderbunie (S.H.S.) 64 Item for mending the 
Mullenis in the sylling xvj**. 1793 Smeaton Edystane L. 
Introd. 4 The lantern, .was.. domed over ; the doming being 
supported upon eight stone pillar.s or niullions, with open- 
ings between them for the pass.Tge of the ligLt. a 1878 Sir 
G. G. Scott Lect. Archit. ( 18791 L *^3 *l his is, in fact, the 
gi e.Tt use of the mulHon, to enable you to use wider windows. 

b. altrib.^n^tomb.i mullion seat (see quot.) ; 
mulliou window — mulUoned window. 

1843 Lytioh Last Bar, ii. iii, A large mullion window. 
i388 C. C. Hodges Hexham Abbey 30 nolCy A repiise or 
repri^l in the foot of a window mullion ax Mullion' 

seat Is the term used in .'-onie localities. 

MuUioned (moflysnd), a, [f. prec. + -ed 2,] 
Having molUons ; constructed with muilions. 


1763 Stukelev Palxogr, Sacra. 1, 18 The mullion’d bee- 
work of the windows. 18x5 J. S.MIT11 Panorama Sci, t^-Art 
I. 128 The .square pannelled 'mulitoned windows.. of the 
great houses of the time of queen Elizabeth. 1853 M. 
Arnold Church 0/ Brou xx From her mulllon'd chamber 
casement Smiles the Duchess Marguerite. 

MudlipufE!. 06s. exc. dial. Forms : 7 mully- 
puffe, mullipuff(e, 8 molUpuff, 9 muUy-puff 
(K.D.D.). [J. Molly a. -I- P uff rA] 

1 . = Fuzz-ball; hence, as a term of contempt. 
1629 Shirley IVeddiug iv. H 4 b. Thou mully-pufie, were 
it not iusticc to kicke thy guts out. 2674 Josselyn Voy. 
hlew Eng. 81 Fuss-lxills, Mullipufies called by the Fisher- 
men \Volves»fatts, are to be found plentifully. 1705 Dale 
Pharmacol. Suppl. 42 Crepitus Lupt, • . Lyceperdon vulgare, 
, , Pufl-Bails, Bull-fists, Mollipuflfs. 
t 2 . Snrg. A styptic used instead of fiizz-ball. 
1638 A. Fox IViiriz' Surg, ii. vUi. 74 The ne.\t day..l 
found the lint mullipuflf stick close to the wound. 
Mullock (mii'lak), sb. Forms: 4 mulloc, 
-ok\^e, 6-7 mullocko, 7 moUocke, 8 mollock, 
7- mullock, [f. Mull slD + -ocic.] 

1 . Rubbish, refuse matter. Now only dial. 

c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's Prol. 19 That ilke fruyt [r^r. the 
medlar] is eucr !eng the wers TU it be roten in iMullok or 
in streei 1333 W. Watkuuan Fardle Facioyis i. vi. F vij. 
The Ethiopians . -gather together. . agreat deale of rubbeshe 
and muUocke . . apte for firyng. 1570 Levins Afanip, 158/43 
Mullocke, //// otV. 1601 Holland Pliny II, 17 It cannot 
abide rank mucke, but contenteth itsclfe with rotten chafie 
or pugs, and such like plain mullock. 1624 Nottingham 
ivcc.viSSg) IV. 389 For laymge his mullocke and ashes short 
of ihe place appoynted . . vj d. 1735-6 Pecce Kcnticisms 
(E.D.S.) s.v , In Giouc., mould under a faggoi-siack is call'd 
mollock, from its wetness or dampness. 1879 Miss Jackson* 
Shropsh. W'ortl'bk., Mullock, dirt ; rubbish, as of the refuse 
of masons’ work, gardeners' sweepings, See, 

2 . Austral. Hock which does not contain gold; 
also the refuse from which gold has been extracted. 

1864 J. Rogers New Rusk 11.26 A man each windlass- 
handle working stow Raises the mullock from Ins mate 
below. 1885 Mrs. C. Praed Head Station 79 Here and 
there great heaps of earth and mullock. . indicated the 
whereabouts of a claim. 1895 Daily News 19 Feb. 2/1 About 
Soft, and parallel with the main reef is a lode of reef forma- 
tion divided by bands of mullock, the bands of stone varying 
from 10 in. to over 2 ft. wide. 

b. trausf. Applied to a person. 

1890 ‘ R. Bolorewood* AiinePs Right iv. 39 Some of the 
swells here . . are the biggest rapscallions out, instead of set- 
ting a good example to us poor ignorant lower-class mullocks. 

Hence Mu'Uocky a., of the nature of mullock. 
Also Mu-Uock V. trans.y to Utter (a place), to 
make slovenly ; to do (something) in a slovenly 
way. Const, with ?//, {Sc,tdidl,yOXi^ AusiraO) 

■ 2897 Daily News 14 Dec 2/1 In sinking the shaft *mul- 
locky lode stulT’ was passed through. 

+ Mtflly, Obs.rare^*-. [Cf. Mollixg jA] 
A term ol endearment applied to a woman. 

X538 Bale ThfC Lawes B idj b, It is myne ovvne swete 
buUye, My muskyne and my muUye, My gelouex and my 
cuUye. 

Mu'lly, a. Obs. e.xc. dial. [f. Mull sb?- + -y.] 
Dusty, powdery, 

1370 Levins Manip. 100/22 puluerulentus. 1855 

Norfolk IVds, in Trans. Philol. Soc. 34 Mully. mouldy*, 
powdery. 

Mulmull (moTraol). Also 7-8 mulmul, 8 
mallemoUe, 9 mulLmull. [a, Hindi malmal,'] 
A thin variety of muslin, Cf Mull jA® 

1676 S. Master Dia^ 14 Oct. in Hedges' Diary (Hakl. 
Soc.J II. 235 Maulda..is a place where great.. Varietyes of 
Course goods proper for Europe are made and procured, as 
Cossaes, Hummum'-, Mulmulls (ciaj. 1722 C. King Brit, 
Me 7 ch. I. 22J \VhiOh,.I value at 2of., the 10 Yards, from a 
Long Cloth or Bast to a Mulmul or Dorea. 2862 AIrs. Speid 
Last Vrs, India iv, 86 Our ghost b clad in white. Not in 
specific wliite — mull mull or nainsook, .. but in white, or 
whiteness the abstraction. 

t Mulomc'dic, a. and sb. Obs, In 7 -ick. [ad. 
late L. iniilomediais, f. vtul-us Mule sb). + mecticus 
physician.] (^Sce qoot.) 

I 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Afulomedicky belonging to the cure 
of Alules ; aKo substantively taken a Alulomedicky is no 
other then a Farrier, if a Mule-doctor may be so called. 

+ Mulse. Obs. Also 7 mulco. [ad. L. mulsum, 
neut. pa. pple. of tnulcere to sweeten.] A liquor 
made of honey mixe<l with water or wine j hydro- 
mel, mean. Also mulse-wa/cr 
1533 Elyot Cast. HeWt ^15411 76 b, Paulus Aegineta 
prayseth moclie Alulse, or the water of iionye. 2574 Uyll 
Ord, Bees xxix, Of the drinke of Hony which they call the 
Mulse-waler. 2622 Mauvhes Anc. Law-Merch. 233 Take 
Mulce, which b eight times so much water as bony, boyled 
to a quart or three pintes- 2662 Lovelu Hist. Aniui.e^ Alin. 
263 Meliorate hath the same nature as mulse. 

t Mulsed, a Obs. In 6 raulset, [f. L. mnls-us 
(see prec.) -t- -ED l.J Mingled with honey. • 
f547 Rkcordb fudic. Ur, 60 The urync of a wylde Bore 
, with mulset vyneger is good for the fallyng evyll. 

mulsh: see Mulch, 

Mult Mul^acion: see Mulct, Mulctation. 

+ MuTtangle. Geom. Obs. [ad. mod.L. /;;«//- 
anguhwz, neut. sing, of mitUangulns x see Multi- 
and Angle j A polygon. 

2674 Jeake Aritk. (1696) 274 If 3 [angles] then called a 
iriangle, if 4 a Quadrangle, if more a MuUangle or Poly- 
gone. 2788 T. 'XwusviProclus 1. 85 Multangles, and all the 
figures of many bases, concerning whichgeometry informs us. 


So + Mu’ltangled a. [see Angled 4] = he.\t, 

2674 Jeake Aritk. (1696) 176 Of Triangular, Quadrangu. 
lar, or Multangled Form at the Base. 2706 Philufs (ed. 
Kersey), Afullangled or Multangular Figure. 
Multangular (mz7ltjE*r(gi7;iai), a. {phi) [ad. 
mod.L. inutlanguldris', see Multi- and Angdlab.* 
Cf. F. 7nuUanguIairci\ A. adj. Having many 
angles ; many-angled ; polygonal, 

,1679 Evelyn Sylva (ed. 3) xxxv. § 21 Some [leaves] 
round ; others long. Oval, Multangular, indented. 2682 
Phil. Tratts. XIII. 238 A.. Multangular-Tower at York. 
X75X R. Paltock P. Wilkins xxxix) Pikes— some headed 
with sharp-pointed stone, others with multangular stone. 
1832 Carlyle Misc.y Taylor'sGtrm.Poelry[Xi^B)\\\.-2f(i 
Grim boughs dbhevelled in multangular complexity. 1873 
Blake Zool, 210 The body covered either with multangular 
scutes or with spines and lOugh scales. 

B. sb. rare, A polygon. 

2jj66 Complete Farmer t'Z.2 Regular multangulars take 
their names from their number of angles. 

H ence Multa'ng ularly adv . , Multan gularness. 

X702 Grew Cosmol. Sacra 1. iii. 14 Granaies are Mult- 
angularly Round. 2727 Bailey vol. WyAIultangxilaniesSy 
the having many Angles. 

t SfCulta-ngulous, «• Obs. rare. [f. L. mult- 
angul-us (see Multangle) + -ous.] Multangular. 

1659 Stanley Hist. Philos, xi. ix. (1687) 765/1 He referred 
Sapours to Figure; the roundAtoms..makeasweet Sapor;., 
the MultanguIous..n harsh. x68o T. Lawson Alite into 
Treas. 33 Oblusangulous, Acutangulous, Multangulous. 

Mnlta'uimons, a. rare~\ [f. L. mult-us 
Multi- + anim-us mind + -ous : cf. L. mnltanimis 
courageous.] Having a many-sided mind. 

^ 1854 Lowell Keats Prose Wks. 1890 1 . 231 , 1 look upon 
it rather as one of the phenomena of that multanimous 
nature of the poet, which makes him for the moment that of 
which he has an intellectual perception. 

Mnltarti'culate, Zool. rare. [See Multi-; 
cf. mulli'ariicttlaiei\ Many-jointed. 

x68x Grew Alusxunt i, 144 The Multarticulale Oj'sler 
with a bended Base. 2778 Da Costa Brit. ConcIwL 16S 
Those [bivalves] that have the hinge set with numerous 
teeth, or are multarticulate. 2822 7 'rans. Geol. Soc. Ser. 11. 
1. 122 its small nostrils and multarticulate paddles. 

Multati'tious, ti. raj‘e-‘°. \f.L.mulldtfci-uSy 
f. inxtlldt~y vmltdre to Mulct.] (See quot.) ' 

2656 Blount Glossogr.y AluliatitiouSy gotten by fiue or 
forfeit. 

Multe, obs. form of Melt, Mulct. 
Multeity (mi^UPiti), [f- L, muUns many, 
perh. after hsecceUyi\ The quality or condition of 
being many (i. e. more than one) ; manifoldness. 

28x4 Coleridge Princ. Genial Crit. Hi, The Philosopher 
of the later Platonic, or Alexandrine School, named the 
triangle the first.born of beauty, it being the first and 
simplest symbol of multeity in unity. 28x7 — Dieg. Lit. 
xii. (1847) 1. n. 279 The conveniency of the scholastic 
phrase to.. express the kind with the abstraction of degree, 
as for instance multeity instead of inullliude. ^ 2882 F, Y. 
Edgeworth Math. Psychics 50 That continuity of fluid, 
that multeity of atoms which constitute the foundations of 
the uniformities of Physics. 2892 Westcott^£«. 270 The 
central idea of the sacrament is placed in unity realised in 
multeit}*. 

b. coucr. or s^mi-coucr. A thing consisting 01 
many individual parts or members. 

1836 Fraser's Alag. XIII. 738 A sonnet consists of four- 
teen lines. What magic lies within that limitary multeity ! 
2894 19/4 Cent. Apr. (yg^nate, [History] tells only of the 
conflict of opposed multeities of men with organisation of 
each multeity for its hostile purpose. 

Multen, obs. pa. pple, of Melt v.^ 
t MuTteous, a. Obs. rarc^K [f. L. miillus 
many-h-EOUS. Cf. muUuousi\ Numerous. 

2589 Warner Alb. Eng. v, xxv. iie Yet of more niulleous 
Armies we than Scotland were at cost. 

Multepli, Multer: see Multiply, Multure. 

Multi** (mz^'lti), occas. before a vowel mult- 
(e. g. multangulary mullarlicular, multoculaP^y 
combining form of L. muUus much, many. The 
compounds having this prefix in Latin belong for 
the most part to non-classical times : they are 
chiefly of pa ra-iynthetic formation, in which 
‘ many as mu/tangiilus many-angled, vniUicatths 
many-sialked, mulligenei'us of many kinds, hut 
a certain number ol objective or adverbial com- 
pounds also existed, in which tiinlii- =■ ‘much , as 
miiltibibus much-drinking, vmlticupidus desiring 
much, muUiscius knowing much. 

In English the compounds of ;;/«///- were originally 
either direct adaptations from Latin compounds or 
were modelled upon them, but in the 19th c. the 
prefix came into frequent general use with ppl, adjs. 

andsbs. (Cf.Poi.Y-.) The earliest English borrow- 
ings from Latin were inultifary (Lydgate), multi' 
farious (Nashe, 1593), muHiforviily (Putt^ham, 
^5^9) » they did not become numeious till the 
middle of the 17th c. The more important 
compounds (being chiefly those which have a con^ 
tinuous history from the I7tli c. onwards) are 
entered ns Main words; the present article com- 
prises a typical selection of modern scientific terms 
and of compounds of a general character. 

1 . Forming parasynlhetic adjectives, with the 
sense of ‘ many V a. In scientific and technical 
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use : Multi-a'ngtilar = Mumangulae. Multi- 
a'reolate, consisting of many small areas. Multi- 
arti'oular, affecting more than one joint. Mnlti- 
aiti'culate, -ated, having many articulations, as 
the legs and antennae of insects ; cf. Multarticu- 
LATE. Multia-xial, having many axes or lines 
of growth. MuXtlca’merate, of many chambers. 
Mnltica’paular, (of a pericarp) having many 
capsules. Multi-ca'rlnato, -ated (see quots.). 
Ilnltlce’lliilar, many-celled. Multice-ntral, 
connected with or dependent upon several centres, 
Mnltiol'llate, -ated, having many' cilia. Multi- 
ci'pital [cf. Bicipital], many-headed. MtUti- 
co'ccous [see Coccus], having many cocci or cells. 
Multico’rneal, having many corneae. Multi- 
oo'state, having more than one rib; palmately 
nerved. Multicu’spid, -ou'spldate, having more 
than two cusps. Multide'ntate, having or armed 
with many teeth. Iilriltideati'culate, having 
many denticnlations ; having a finely-toothed 
margin. Multidi'gltate, having many fingers or 
finger-like processes. UultidiaieTislonal, of more 
than three dimensions. Multiflage'llate, having 
many flagella. Idultifo'liate, -fo'liolate, having 
many (more than 7 or 9) leaflets. Slultiga-iigUo- 
nate, having many ganglia. Multigra'nulate, 
-gra’nvaated, having many granules or grains. 
Multlgu’ttnlate, having many drop-like spots. 
Multljugate (m»lti'dgrrget,moltid3r<‘git), Mnltl- 
jugons [L. jugum yoke, pair], having many 
pairs of leaflets. Multilaci'aiate, having many 
lacinise, Idnltilame'llar, -lamellate, -lame'l- 
lous, having many lamellae. Multlla'minar, 
-la’minate, -ated, having many laminin or layers, 
multill'neal, having many lines. Uultill'near, 
having many lines; Alg., applied by MacMahon 
to an operator invented by him. Mnltlli'teral, (of 
an equation) involving several unknowns. MiUti- 
lo'bar, -lo'bate, Ma'ltilobed, having many lobes, 
blultilo'balar, -lo'biUate, -ated, characterized by 
many lobules. Mnltilo'cular, -lo-culate, -ated, 
having, consisting of, or characterized by many cells 
or chambers. Unltlma'cular, having many 
maculK. MultineTvose, having many nervures. 
Multiao'dal, -no’date, •u.o'dous, having many 
nodes or knots, multiuu'clear, -ate, -ated, 
having more than one nucleus ; so Multinn'oleo- 
lar, -ate, -ated (in recent Diets.). Multi-o'vular, 
-o'vnlate, containing many ovules. Mnltlpalea'- 
ceons, having numerous paleK. Mratipe'rforate, 
characterized by many perforations. Moltipi’n- 
nate, many times pinnate. MrUtlpla'iiar, con- 
sisting of, or related to, a number of planes. 
Mnltlpo-lar, having many poles : Phys. said of 
nerve-cells ; Electr. of dynamos. Multira’diate, 
-ated, having many rays, maltiradi'cnlar, hav- 
ing many radicles. Moltisa’cculate, having many 
sacculi. Multi3e'gmentate,-se'giuented, having 
many segments. Multisc’ptate, having many 
septa or partitions ; divided into many chambers, 
as the pith of a walnut. MultiseTlal, arranged 
in many series or rows; hence Multise’rially 
adv , ; so Multise'riate. Idultisi'liquose, -sl'li- 
quons, having or producing many seed-vessels. 
Unltlspe'rmous [Or. atrip/m seed], many-seeded. 
Multlspi'oulate, having many spicules. Multi- 
spi'nous, many-spined. Multispi'xal, having 
many spiral coils or convolutions. Multlstri’ate, 
niarked with numerous striae or streaks. Multi- 
su’lcate, -ated, many-furrowed. Multitenta’ou- 
late, having many tentacles. Multitube’rcrUate, 
-ated, having many tubercles. Multitu'bular, 
having numerous tubes ; applied esp, to locomotive 
boilers having many tubes traversing the flame 
space. Multivo-ltine [It. Tiolta time, turn], (of 
a silkworm) producing several broods' in a year; 
cf. polyvoUine. 

1842 Fbancis Diet. Arts, *MuUiangu!ar. 1874 H. C 
Wood Fresh-w. Atgx W. Amer. 11 Very often triangular, 
rarely multiangular. 1861 Hagen A>«. Neuroftera N. 
Amer, (Smithsonian hlisc. Collect. IV.) 341 ''Multvareolate, 
1879 St. George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 232 Two previous attacks 
had commenced in the typically gouty fashion, but h.ad 
become subsequently ^multi-articular. r8ii) Samouelle 
Entomol. Compend. 99 Legs bifid, the last joint of the four 
anterior pairs. .uniarticulate..; of the other pairs of l^s 
’multiarliculate. 1870 Rolleston Anim. 78 The 
termination of the multi-articulate antennae in a filament, 
not in a club. 1840 Cuviers Atiim. Kingd. 486 A pair of 
legs terminated by a very long, slender, and -multiarticu- 
lated tarsus. 1864 H. Spencer Print. Biol. I. § 5 °._S 37 
Of "multiaxial growth that is discontinuous, a familiar 
instance among plants exists in the common strawberry 
1878 Bell tr. Gegenbauds Comp. Anat. 282 The elongated 
"multi-camerate hearts found in some Crustacea. 2731 
Bailey vol. II, ' Muttkapsular, divided into many parti- 
tions, as poppies, flax, &c. 1760 J. Lee fntrod.Bot. icxx-xlii. 
(1765) 158 Reseda, witha multicapsular Fruit. 1842 Krande 
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DxcL Sci.^ elc., *MuUi’Carinatet in Conchology* is applied 
to a shell which is traversed many keeUlike ridges. 1840 
Smart, *Mnlti-carinatedf having many projections. 1857 
Henfrey Boi, § 626 *MulticclluIar filaments. 1884 Bower 
& Scott De Bary's P/tatier. 95 The celebrated glands of 
the Hop, .are muUlcellular peltate scales. 1864 Spencer 
Princ. Biol, I. § 5a 137 Central development may be dis** 
tniguished into iinicentrat&'{i^*multicentmli according as 
the product of the original germ, develops symmetrically 
round one centre, or in subordination to many centres. 
190a Brit. Med, Jrnl, 12 Apr. 908 Cancers either started 
from one centre (unicentral or monocentral) or from many 
centres (multicentral or plurocentral). 1903 EncycL Brit, 
XXXlI, 75/2 The *muU>ciliatesperjnato2oJdSw jpoj BrJt 
Med, Jrnl. 12 Jan. Epitome of Current Lit. 8/3 In •multi- 
ciliated species [of Bacteria]. 1857 A. Gray First Less. Bot. 
Gloss,, *AFnltici^itati many-headed. 1831 Macgillivrav tr. 
Richards Elem, Bot, 315 A fiuitoften raised into ridges, 
and separating naturally, when ripe, Into as many distinct 
coccay which open longitudinally ; whence the e.vpres- 
sions iricoccousy *tnulticoccouSy applied 10 this kind of 
fruit. 1883 Q, Jrttl. Microsc,Sci. XXIlI. 186 The •multi- 
corneal (polymeniscous) eye of InsecM. 1849 Balfour 
Man. Boi, § 144 Reticulated Venation...!. Unicostate. A 
single rib orcosta in the middle (midrib). II. •Multicostate. 
More than one rib. 1881 Linn, Soc. Jrnl.y Bot. XVIII. 
271 Achenia muUicostate. 1848 Qnains Anat. (ed. 5) 971 
The molar teeth, true or large molars, or •multicuspid teeth. 
1870 H. A. Nicholson Ataxt. Zool. 58 Minute spherical 
bodies covered with radiating and muhicuspid spines. 1839^ 
47 Todd's Cycl. Anat. III. 298/2 The incisors are always 
very small, the molars generally •multicuspidate. 18x9 
Samouelle EntomoL Compend, 97 Rostrum descending, 
•muUidentate above. 1873 Tratts. Amer, Philos. Soc. 287 
(Cassell) The species of this group have the anterior tibiae 
sometimes *muhidenticulate. 1^7-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat, 
IV. 1. 727/2 In all *mulu-digitate mammalia, such as the 
Quadrumana, Carnivora, Rodentla, and Edentata. 1884 
R. A. Proctor in Genii. Ma^. Jan. 36 Systems of non- 
Euclidean geometry, or of •multidimensional space. _ 1856 
Mayne Expos. Lex., Muttifoliatus, applied to a digitated 
leaf of which the common petiole terminates by more than 
nine folioles, as the Lupinus vartus : •/nuIlifoJiate. 1B84 
Bower & Scorr Ee Bary*s Phaner. 341 One bundle runs 
out into each of the leaves, which form muUifoliate whorl^ 
1831 Macgillivray tr. Richards Elem. Bot. 138 •MuUi- 
foliolate (lea%’esl, composed of numerous leaflets; MinAw//- 
nus varins. 1877 Huxley Anat, inv. Anim. vi. 2^3 The 
posterior part of the •muItigangHonate cord whicn sur- 
rounds the gullet. 1B60 Worcester, '*Mulii^rannhtf, 
1840 Smart, * Multi-granulated.^ 1887 W. Phillips Brit. 

322 Sporidia •muUiguitulale. 1831 Maccil- 
hvray tr. Richard's Elem. Bot. X39 Oppositely pinnate 
leaves.. are said to be. .»Multijogate, when the pairs of 
Uadecs are m mofetermmate number, tSsS-it WEOsrEi?, 
*Mullingous. iS;! W, A, Lfjghton Lichen-Jlora^ 90 
Evernia /nr/uracea dichotomously •muUi-laciniate, 
1878 Bell tr, Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat, 398 On one spot 
of this [visual organ), .is placed a *muUi-lamenar refractive 
apparatus. xSSa Vines tr. Sachs' Bot. 95 The muliilamellar 
epidermis. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 216 Cells, .infundi- 
buliform,..*multiIamelIate. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 266/2 
Animal,. containing a calcareous fixed m the 
lower part, enlarged, flattened, excavated, and •multi- 
lamellous in the upper part. 1876 tr. JFagner's Cen. 
Pathol. 469 Thickening of the epithelial layer of ^me 
mucous membranes with •muUilaminar pavement epithe- 
lium, 1890 Century Diet., * Multilaminate, 1877 Q. Jrnl, 
Microsc. Sci.y,\ll, 182 A •multilaminat^ coat. mSew 
Steevkns J^ote on Shaks. Txvel.^N. in, ill, This Map is 
•multilineal in the extreme, and is the first in which the 
Eastern Islands are included, 1882 Ocilvie, Multilinealy 
*multilinear, having many lines. 1886 Proc. Lond. Math. 
Soc, XVIII. 61 The Theoiy of a Multilinear Partial Differ- 
ential Operator.. .By P. A. MacMahon, 18x7 H. T. Cole- 
BROOKE A Igebruy etc. 227 Analysis by a *Muiiilileral equa- 
tion. 1895 Funk's Stand, Diet., *Muliilobar. 1831 Mac- 
cillivray tr, Richards Elem. Bot, 129 [Leaves are] 
•ftiultilobale; when the divisions are broaderand separated 
by obtuse sinuses. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 81 The 
cells with muitilob.'ite nucleus. 2856 W. Clark van der 
Hoeven's Zool. I, 203 Rotatory organ •multilobed or parted, 
1882-4 Cooke Brit. Freshm. Algx L 202 Cells. ,bi-, tri-, or 
muUi-lobed. 1874 van Bvren Dis, Genit, Organs 170 It 
contains *multilobuIar mucous glands in its substance. 1905 
H. D. Rolleston Dh. Liver X76 Multilobular cirrhosis. 
1902 IFebster's Diet. Suppl., *Multilobulaie, Alultilobulatedy 
having many lobules. x8^ Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 504 
Longitudinal sections show them {vis. milia^ patches] as 
•muJtilobuiated masses. 1815 W. Wood Gen. Conchot. 
p. Ivii, All chambered shelb are *multilocular. 1845 
Lindlev Sch. Bot. i. (ed. 14) 16 If there are more cells thap 
one it [sc. the pistil] is either bilocular, trilocular, multi- 
locular, or otherwise. 1854 Badham Nalicut. 37 He 
divides and then subdivides it into partitions, almost as 
-OTuiiiJocuiar as a painter's box of colors. i8(^ J. Hocc 
Microsc. H. ii. 376 The Polyihalamiaor MuUilocuIar Rhizo- 
pods, in their earliest state arc unilocular. 1890 Century 
Diet., * Multiloculate. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 304 
These morbid bodies,. may eventually coalesce with similar 
b<^ies. .to form large •multiloculated bodies. 1859 Todds 
Cycl, Anat. V. [1341/2 The germinal vesicle is., •multi- 
macular in the large- yolked ova. 2856 W. Clark van der 
Hoeven's Zool. I. 314 Hippobosca Latr.— Wings parallel, 
incumbent, obtuse, •muUinerv<»c, 1839 Lindley Inlrod, 
Bot. I. ii. (ed. 3) 160 The •multioodal cyme offers no fixed 
rule in the spiralsof its nodes. 1840 Smart, 
or Muliinodous (many-knotted). 1727 Bailey vol. II, 
*Multinodous, full of Knots. 1874 Q, Jml, Microsc. Sci. 
Xiv. 97 Greef regards Pelomyxa os a multicellular, or, 
rather, *mnitinuclear amoeboid organism. 1883 Vines tr. 
Sachs’ Bot. 946 The muUinuclear bast-fibres and latici- 
ferous cells of various Phanerogams. 1877 Huxley Anat. 
Inv. Anim. xii. 659 Unicellular organisms, which occa- 
sionally become multicellular, oratany rale *multinucleate, j 
by the multiplication of the nucleus. 1873 T. H. Green I 
Introd. Pathol, (ed. 2)2x1 A •Multinuclealed Cell from a I 
Grey Miliary Tubercle of the Lung in a case of Acute I 
Tuberculosis. 1882 Nature XXV. 523 The sixth inter- I 
nodal cell might be multinuclear, with •multinucleolar ; 
nuclei. 1849 Balfour Man, Bot, § 765 ©vary sessile, ] 


[ 3-Iobed, i-celled, *multiovuIar. 1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
I AlxdtiovulatuSy applied to the cells or compartments of the 
ovary when they contain a great many ovules: *mulii- 
ovulate. xZ&sLitui.Soc. ^r«/.,^(j/.XVIII.267 0 varylinear, 
multiovulale. 1831 Macgillivray xx. Richards Elem. 
Bot. 184 [The spikelet] may be..*mullipaleaceous,..as in 
somespeciesof Uniolct. x870K0LLEST0N.<4«////.-ii/^p.lxxxiv, 
The mouth is constituted by a *multiperforale branchial 
skeleton. 1875 Bennett & Dver tr. Sachs’ Bot. 195 Whole 
systems of shoots frequently have the appearance of •multi- 
pinnate leaves. 1850 Cayley (1889) I. 503 The 

developable which is the envelope of such a system [of n 
different planes] maybe termed a * *multip!anar develop- 
able Cycl, Anal. V. 443/2 Of the gaaglh, 

it is exclusively the sympathetic which are made up of 
•multipolar ganglion-cells. 1884 Hiccs Magn. Dyn, 
Electr. Mach. 259 Formerly, in multipolar machines there 
were ns many brushes as poles. 1^6 Dana Zooph. vU. 
(1848) XI3 Cells *multiradiate. 1878 Bell tr. Gegenbaur’s 
Comp. Anat. 105 The acicular structures, which are com- 
bined together in various ways to form multiradiate stars, 
1840 Smart, *Mulliradiated. 18x9 Lindley tr. Richards 
Obs. Fruits <$• Seeds 48 Some. .botanists. .have regarded 
such tubercles as so many radicles, and have attnbuted 
to these genera a *multiradicular embrj-o. 1878 Bell tr. 
Gegenbaur's^ Comp. Anat. 272 [In the Hemiptera] the 
fore-gut, which is frequently •multisacculate. 1870 H. A. 
Nicholson Alan. Zool. 289 The..*multisegmentate ‘ cirri ’ 
of the adult [Cirripede], xSSx Aihenceum 18 June 818/1 
A central •multisegmented axis. 1857 M. J. Berkeley 
Cryptog. Bot. § 199 The filiform •muUiseptaie antheridia. 
1838 G. Johnston Brit. Zoophytes 287 Flustra Alurrayana, 
cells •muUiserial, ovate. xSra H. A, Nicholson Palsont. 325 
In the Pycnodonts the teeth are multiserial. 1870 Rollcs- 
TOM Li/e 71 The cells.. are arranged *muUiserially 
in parallel longitudinal rows. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
187 Arctium. .Pappus-hairs *muUi-seriate. 1686 Phil. 
Trans. XVI. 287 'I'he •Mullisiliquose or corniculaled Herbs, 
which after each Flower bear many Pods or horned Seed 
Vessels. 1706 Phillips (ed. V,cx^y)%.\.Cornicxdate Plantsy 
They are also termed •Multisiliquous. 1887 Bentley 
Alan. Bot. (ed, 5) 334 The fruit or pericarp is.. "multi- 
spermous. 1900 Proc. Zool. Soc, 139 The meshes of the 
reticulum are •multispiculate. 1852 Dana Crust, i. 538 
Clarapax •multispinous. 1839 Sowerby Conch. Man. 66 
"Afuliispiral, applied to a shell when the spire consists of 
numerous whorls ; or to an operculum of numerous volu- 
tions. Fortn. Ret'. LX V, 122 Arrangements of multi- 

spiral springs [etc.]. i 34 » Brandb D/ct. Sc/., etc., *AIultt-> 
striate. 1856 AIavne Expos. Lex., A/tdtlsulcatus. .'’multi- 
sulcate. 1^0 Smart, * Aluliisulcated. 1846 Dana Zooph. 
(1848) 698 Polyps •muUitentacuIate. x888 Q. Jrnl. Microsc. 
Sci. XXIX. 20 The •muUituberculate molar teeth of Myr- 
mecobius. 1882 W, H. Flower in Encycl. Brit. XV. 376/1 
jf’ivu sniaW mofars with hvr ^multitubercalated crowns. 
1862 SuiLT-s Enginec* s III. ico Without the steam-blast., 
the advantages of the •multitubular boiler (afterwards in- 
vented) could never have been fairly tested. 1874 J, 
Geochecan Silk in India 28 In 1^866 experiments were 
tried., with so-called Japan bivoltine and •multivoltine 
seed. 1883 G. Watt Econ. Prod. India lit. 66 The multi- 
voltine worms are confined chiefly to Bengal, where they 
produce three chief crops. 

b. In general use (mostly nonce-words) ; as 
vtulH-hladed^ -branched^ •facedf -faceted^ •htted, 
•poinlcd, -spiredy -ihread^y Adftea; occas. with 
advb. force, as vntlU^ramiJted, Multifi’stular 
[L, fi5txild\, consisting of many pipes. nZnlti- 
flu’vian Jluvitts}, having many rivers flowing 
into it. Miiltifu rcate, forked in many directions. 
Ikliiltlli’ngiial, using, characterized by, or written 
in, many languages. Multime’d^, coming 
through many media. Xlultlmo'nstrous, consist- 
ing of many monstrosities. MuItipe*rsoual, com- 
prising several personalities. Multise'zisixal, of 
many meanings. Multiti'tular, having many titles. 

1897 Mary Kingsley IF. Africa 455 The •multi-bladed, 
real throwing knives of some middle Congo tribes. 1863 
Temple Bar YI, 266 The lofty and •multi-branched genea- 
logical tiee. xSaz Southey Vis. Jxtdgem. v. 70 Caitiffs, 
are ye dumb? cried the •multifaced Demon in anger. x^5 
E. Dannreuther in Grove Diet. AIus. IV. 366 This is the 
central question, the multifaced problem he set himself to 
solve. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life p, cxi, The larger 
•multifacetled eyes. 2892 Pictorial World 2 Jan. 311/1 
The multi-faceted mind of the German Aristophanes. X728 
North ATem. Music (1846) 51 The organon hydraulicon 
distinguisht the •multifistular engine. 1807 J. Barlow 
Columb. I. 514 Thy capes, Virginia,.. guard secure thy 
•muUifluvian Bay. x8x6 Bf.ntham Chrestom. Wks. 1843 
Vni, 95 Why bifurcate rather than *multifurcate 1 x8^ 
Fessenden Ong. Poems (1806) 17 The flame cinctur'd, 
•multihu’d arch in the sky. 1838 Fraser's Alag. XVII. 
X22 The art of •multilingual quotation b no mark of read- 
ing. x88o Westcott Speaker's Comm., John xix. 20 Such 
multilingual inscriptions were not uncommon in the Roman 

f rovinces. 1802-12 Bentham Ration, Judic. Evid. (1827) 

II. 438 For species. .of *multimedial evidence, we have 
simple (composed either of multi-personal alone., or cf 
transcriptural alone), and complex. 1647 Ward Simp. Cob/. 

21 Such a •multi-monstrous maufrey of heieroclytes and 
quicquidlibets. x8o2-i3 •Multipersonal (see mullimediat], 
1899 C. F. d’Arcy Ideal. ^ 7yrfi7/.iv. 153 Chrbiianity teaches 
us to think of God as multipersonal unity. 1902 R. W. 
Chambers Maids of Paratiise vL 204 He was engaged in 
constructing a *multi-pointed paper star. x8i6 T. L. Pea- 
cock Headlong Hall i, Any 01 the last-named *muUirami. 
fied families. x8ix-3X BE.sxiMat Logic Wks. 1843 VIII. 

249 •Mullisensual, by reason of analogy. 1884 Punch 
20 SepL 141 Vast, *mulii-spired, thick-roord..is London. 
1844 Civil Eng. f( Arch. Jrnl. VU. 236/1 ‘*Multi-threaded' 
..screws. x8(^ Webster, * Alulti-titular. 1843 Lytton 
Last Bar. 11. i, Blended with these *muItitoned discords. 

2 . Prefixed to a sb. either with adjectival sense 
multiple, manifold*, or with adverbial sense 
— * in many ways or directions *. Mu*Iticycle, 
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MULTIBIBE. 
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MUIiTILATEEAL. 


(a) a cycle having more than three wheels ; (^) 
a cycle for two or more riders. Multifoeta’tion, 
pregnancy with (a) more than one fcetus, or(^) more 
than two foetuses. Mnltiloca'tion, location in 
many places at the same time. Ma:ltimillionai*re, 
one who is worth many millions of money. Mnlti- 
spe’cialist, a specialist in many subjects. Multi- 
syllable, a polysyllable, f Multitlie’isin, poly- 
theism. 

1887 LongJiiaiHs Mag- July .271 Composite or *multi- 
cycles, carrying two or more passengers. 1898 Field 6 Aug. 
275 This record stood until the 27th ult., when H. W, Payne, 
assisted by two multicycles as pacemakers, reduced this 
time to I min. 395 sec. 1857 Dunglison Diet. Mcd.^ 
fcetatioii. 1891 Syd. Soc. Lex. 1863 PusEV Truth En^. 
Ch. A *muliilocation (he. a contemporaneous pre- 
sence in different portions of space) of Mary, according to 
her flesh. 1893 Month Apr. 483 The multiJocation of one 
substance in separate parts of space. 18^8 O. W. Holmes 
Ant. Break/.-i. x, (1895) 250 The "‘multi-milHonrires sent 
him a trifle, it was said, to buy another eye with,^ 1904 
J. Wells y.H. Wilson xiv. 118 Dr. Wilson might fairly be 
called a *multi-specialisL 1639 [O. Walker) Instr. Aft 
Oratory 38 A ^multisyllable better answers a monosyllable 
precedent, than a monosyllable a multisyllable. i;^x9 De 
F oe Crusoe n. (Globe) 583 For.. Idolatry, and *MuUitneism 
no People in the World ever went beyond thenu 
3. Prefixed to a sb. forming a compound used 
attrib. with the force of a parasynthetic adj. ; e. g. 
intiUicharge^ (of a cannon) capable of containing 
several charges ; iniilticoil.^ consisting of many coils. 

1883 Standard 21 Sept 5/3 Haskell’s accelerating ’’multi- 
charge cannon. <11894 C G. Rossetti Divers Worlds^ 
The Earth shall tremble iii, The *multichord Thrilled 
harp of heaven. 1877 Elem. Lect. Electricity 19 ’’Multi- 
coil Galvanometer. This is a galvanometer with three 
distinctcoilsof wire. x^'^Piiblic Opinion 8 Oct. 471/1 The 
♦multi-course dinner. 1884 Knight Diet Mech. Supph, 
*Multi-cyliuder Engine., a steam engine with a plurality of 
cylinders. 1838 Civil Eng. ^ Arch. Tritl. 1. 121/1 The 
♦multiflue boiler of Mr, Booth. 1778 [W. Marshall] 
Minutes Agric. 11 Sept. an. 1774 It (xc. an implement] Is 
♦multifurrow— the number may be increased or decreased 
at pleasure. 1884 Knight Did. Meeh. Suppl., u\!ulti- 
furrovj Plow, one having several bodies for plowing two or 
more furrows at once. 1864 Daily Tel. ii Apr. 3/2 The 
♦niultigroove rifling. 1893 Centiiry ^Mag. ^ug. 635A 
♦jMulti-partizan government leads inevitably to'^greater and 
more diversified partizanship. ^ 1890 Century Did., *Multi‘ 
phase, having many phases, in any sense of that word. 
1893 S. P. THOMPSONZb'H<z/HO-£'/(fc/n flAzc/i. 687 Motors.* 
requiring multiphase currents. 1893-6 Cal, Univ. Nebraska 
97 Single and multiphase dynamos. iSSx Nature XXV. 
xp8 Our *multtreflex arrangement for creating greater sensi- 
tiveness. X7;^8 [W. I^Iarshall] Minutes Agric. 8 Jan. an. 
1776 A *multi*soil Farm. 1884 Cyclist 13 Fw. 252/1 A new 
♦multispeed gearing. 

•j-lS/rultiDibe. Obs.~‘‘ [ad. L. muUibib-us, f. 
multi- -bibus drinking, bibere to drink.] 

1727 Bailey voL 11, MiUtihibCt one that drinks much, a 
gieat Drinker. 

MiUtibladed to -c'arinated: see Multi- i a, b. 
Multieavoua, a. rai-s—o. [f. L. multicav-us 
(f. mullus Multi- + raE'rir hollow) + -oos.] 

1721 Bailey, MuUicavous, full of Holes. [Hence in 
Johnson, etc.]. 

Multicellular to Multiooil: see Multi- i 3,3. 
t Multicolorate, a. Obs. [f. L. multicolor, 
late L. multicolortts + -ATE 2.] Multi-coloured. 

1651 Biggs New. Disp. ? 233 However oftentimes a mulli- 
colorate bloud by the Court-ship of iterated bloud-Iettings 
may be sent foilb. 

Multi-colour, sb. and a. [Multi- 3, 3.] 

1. a. The condition of being many-coloured. 

ax849 Poe Landscape Garden Wks. 1864 IV. 340 In the 

multiform of the tree, and in the multicolor of the flower, 
b. pi. Many or various colours. 

1901 Daily Chron. 14 Dec. 8/4 Bars of applied silk done in 
multi-colours. 

2. a. attrib. Applied to printing in many colours 
or a machine for such printing, b. adj. « next. 

x88i Macvi. Mag. XLIV. 388 Hawkweed topped all the 
multi-colour weeds. 1884 Knight Did. Mech. Suppl., Multi- 
color Printing Press, a chromatic printing press. x8OT 
Jacodi Printers' Vocab., Multicolour Characters 

cut in separate pieces for working in two or more colours. 

Illu-lti-coloured, a. [Multi- i.] Of many 
or various colours ; many-colonred. 

1845 Hirst Poems 6 $^ Butterflies on every floweret wave 
their multi-coloured wings. xBsg Sala Tw. round Clock 
(1S61) 417 Multicoloured streamers of attenuated ribbon. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 465^ A rare but striking 
development of the ring formation is the production of 
multicoloured concentric circles. 

Multi-corneal to -facetted: see Multi- i , 2, 3. 
MultifariotlS (moltile.-rias), a. (si.) [f.late 
'L.multifdri-us (class. L. multifariam adv.) + -ous.] 
1. Having great variety or diversity ; much di- 
versified; [with pi. sb.) many and various. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T, 38 The Scripture thou madest a 
too-to compounde (jabalUttcall substaunce of, by canonizing 
such a multifarious Genealogie of Comments. ,16*7 Sir T. 
Lake in Fortescue Papers (Camden) 36 The title is multi- 
farious and the contents multipHcious. a 1632 J. Smith Set. 
Disc. L 20 That complex and multifarious man that is made 
up of soul and body. *655-37 H. More App.Aniid, (17x2) 
194 This Idea is not free from the intanglement of multi- 
farious Contradictions in the conception thereof. X77_9 
Johnson L. P., Pope (i£68) 375 .His reading, though bis 
favourite authors are not known, appears to have been 
sufficiently e.\icnsive and niulufarious. X790 Burke Fr. 


'Rev. 65 That multifarious thing called a slate. 1826 Good 
Bk. Nat. (1834) 1. XXI The component parts of the cemented 
rocks are often very multifarious. 1850 Grote Greece 11. 
IxvL (1862) VI. 1 Two years of cruel and multifarious 
suffering. 1884 F. Temple RelaL Relig. ff Sci. iv. (1885) 99 
The things themselves which thus cliange are as multifarious 
as the changes which they undergo. 

b. Bot. (See qaot.) 

1838 Barton & CASTLEiJnV. Flora Med. II. Gloss., MultU 
farious, very numerous ; or arranged in many rows. ^ 

2. Law. ‘ Improperly joining in one bill distinct 
matters, and thereby confounding them’ (Story), 

1838 STORY.£'<7«//y/y(fa<f/V/^xv. 186, x8^2A<ir£/.^^A Chanc. 
.7 App. 463 The bill as multifarious. Each Defendant h^ 
a separate defence, and the cases of all cannot be united in 
the same record. 

3. sb. In Kantian philosophy = Manifold 2 a. 

x8i9 j. Richardson Kant's Logic Introd. 46 Distinctness 

Itself may be two-fold: First, a sensual one._ This consists 
in the consciousness of the multifarious by intuition.^ 1836 
J. W. Semple KanVs Metaphysic 0/ Ethic Introd^ Xx. note. 
i 8 ^y Sir W. Hamilton Mdaph. xlvi. (1870) II. 509 Thje 
principal function of the Understanding, out of the muiti- 
fatvous presented to it, to form a whole. 

Multifa-riously, adv. [-ly 2 .] in a multi- 
farious manner ; with great variety or diversity ; 
in many and various ways. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 502 This syrupe is multi- 
fariously made. *69* Bentley Serm. {1724) v. 194 If only 
xxiv parts, .may be so multifariously placed and ordered,. . 
as to make many Millions of Millions of differing Rows. 
X763 W. Lewis Phil. Comm. Arisci The mutual relations 
of bodies are multifariously modined by the circumstances 
in which the subjects are applied to one another. 1864 
liuRTOU Scot Abr. II, L 116 Another multifariously endowed 
Scotti.sh physician, Walter Donaldson. 1883 LaV) Tunes 
LXXIX. 58/2 The person, .may sell it, lease it, and deal 
with it multifariously under the Act. 

Multife-riousness. [-ness.] The state or 
quality of being multifarious ; multiplied diversity. 

1687 Norris CoU. Misc. 439 According .10 the multifarious- 
ness of imitabllity, so are the possibilities of Being. 1849 
Robertson Serm. Scr. 1. ii. (1856) I. 28 Multifariousness of 
knowledge is commonly opposed to depth. ^ 1893 Kation 
LVl. 14^ The multlfariousness of the workings of French 
upon our language. 

b. Laiu. (See Multipahiods a. 2 .) 

1838 Story Equity Pleadings v. 184. 1843 Lav) Trnl. 
Rep. XIL I. 89 A demurrer, which had been filed upon 
two grounds, multlfariousness and want of parties. 1876 
Law Rep. 3 Chanc. DIv. 370 Multlfariousness. .Has ceased 
to be an objection by the express enactment of the Judi- 
cature Act. 

t Mnltifary, a. Obs. In 5 -phary(e. [ad. L. 
mttltifdri-us, med.L. -phdrius^ Multifarious. 

? <1x412 Lydc. Two Merck. 530 ‘O, out on neede of malys 
muliipharye He gan to crye. 1436 Libel Eng. Policy in 
Pol. Poems (Roils) II. 181 As though wee sent into the 
londe of Fraunce Tenne thousande peple, men of gode 
puissaunce, To werre unto her hynderynge mulliphary. 
MxiltiferoilS (midtrferas), a. rare-°. [f. L. 
multifer or mod.L. multifents-. see Multi- and 
-FBKOUS.] (See quots.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Multiferous, beating much or 
many ; fruitful. 1721 in Bailey. 1856 Mavne Expos. Lex., 
Muitiferus, Bat., employed by Dc Candolle to choracterize 
vegetables which bear flowers and fruits many times in 
the course of a year : multiferous. x8W in Treas. Bot. 

Multifid (rnzrltifid), a. Bot. and Zooh [ad. L. 
tnuliijid-us, f. viulltts Multi- -f fid-, stem of 
findere to cleave.] Having many divisions ; cleft 
or divided into many parts. Also Comb. 

*75* J- Hill Hist.Anim. 23 The short and muliifid-tailed 
monoculus. X760 J. Lee Introd. Bot, u, xxxi. (1765) 153 
Cucurbica, with multifld Leave.s. 1835 Kirby Hub. tjr Inst. 
Anim, I. App. 359 The lubricous, multifld, and constantly 
moving organs. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. viii, 471 
A simple, bifid, or multifld fold of the integument. 

Hence Mu'ltifidly adv., with muUifid divisions. 
X840 Paxton Bot. Did,, Multijidlypinnaiijid ; a le.Tf is 
so called when it is pinnately-lobed, and these lobes are 
again divided into many parts. X857 Moore's Handbk. 
Brit. Ferns (ed. 3) 187 The rachis bifidly or mullifidly 
divided towards the apex. 

Hulti'fido-, used as combining form of Multe- 
FID; = Multifidly. 

X871 W. A. Leighton Lichendlora 152 I^Iultifido-lacinlate. 
StultifidOUS (molti-fidas), a. [f. L. vwltijid- 
its MULTIFID + -OU3.] = prec. : said esp. of feet, 
or of animals having such feet. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. xxvii. 175 Those 
animalls.. which are multiparous and multifldous, that Ls, 
which have many at a litter, and have also their feet divided 
into many portions. 1715 PhiL Trans, XXIX. 307 Quad- 
rupeds, Viviparous (multifldous and bifldous) and Ovi- 
parous. x8s6 W. Clark van der Hoeveds Zool. I. 48 
Lotica globose or oval.. emitting from the termloal aperture 
processes of the animal variable, multifldous. 
Multifistularto-flagellate: seeMuLW-i a,b. 
II Multiflora (mcltiflooTa). [L. fem. (sc. rasa) 
of tnultijlorsis Mdltiflobous.] A variety of rose. 

2852 [see JIoNTHLV jA 3I. 1869 Hole Roses Noram 
I acquainted .. with any garden which has space to spare 
lor the Multifiora or for the Hybrid Climbing Roses. 
DUnltifloral (m»Uifli>»TaI), a. Bot. [formed 
as next + -al.] = next. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Saclu* Bot. 431 The foruiation of 
multitioral iiidorescencesof peculiar form being characteristic 
of the more highly developed structure of Angiosperms. 
MlUtiflorous (ro»ltifl6.T3s),a. Bot. [f, late L. 
multijldr-us (f. mititus Multi- + Jidr-, flSs flower) 


• + -OUS.] . Of a stalk : Bearing many (1. e.' more 
than three) flowers. 


1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. ni. iv. (1765) 172 Uniflorous, 
Biflorous, Trinorous, or Multiflorous Peduncles. 1831 JIic' 
GiLLiVRAY tr. Richards Elem. Bot. i8o. 

Multi-flue to -foetation : see Multi- i b; 2 i. 

JVCultifoil (m»*ltifoil). Arch, [f.- JIulti- 2 + 
Foil An ornament consisting of many (i. e. 

more than five) foils. Also attrib. or adj. 

1835 [see Foil sbP 2 b], '1848 B. Webb Cent. EcclesioX. x. 
419 There are muliifoiLs with reliefs of angels singing. 1840 
Freeman ArchiL 278 The strange multifoil shape whichL 
a peculiarity of the Arabian architecture of Spain. ' 

Hence Mu’ltifolled a., composed of many foils; 

1851 Ruskin Stones Venice I. viii. § 25 Multifoilcd shafts 
are seldom true grouped shafts. 


IVCultifold (m 27 ’Uif<?uld), a. [f. Multi- + -fold, 
after manifoldi\ Manifold. 

x8o6 T. Maurice Ind. Antiq. 1 . 64 A first cs-say, . composed 
..amidst multifold disappointment. 1823 Coleridge Lit. 
Rem. (1836) II. 334 The multifold application of faculties 
common to man and brute animals. 1877 Ruskin Fort 
Clav, Ixxviii, i6i Machinery for multifold killing. 

Multifoliate, -foliolate : see Multi- i a. 

Multiform (my-ltifpjm), a. and sb. [a. F. 
mulliforme or ad. L. imiUiformds'. see Multi- 
and -FOBM.] A. adj. Having many forms, shapes, 
or appearances; highly diversified inform; of many 
and various forms or kinds. 


1603 Florio Montaigne iir.^ iii. (1632) 458 Life is a motion 
unequall, irregular and multlforme. 1667 Milton P, L. v. 
182 Aire, and ye Elements.. that in quaternion run Per- 
petual Circle, multiform. 1744 Harris Three Treat, i. 
(1765)32 Human Life— a Compound of various and multi- 
form Actions. 1784 Cowper Task 11. 287, The shifts and 
turns, Th’ expedients and inventions, multiform, To which 
the mind resorts, <z X817 T. Dwight Trav. New Eng., etc. 
(2821) I. 509 '^e multiform brogue, which salutes the ears 
of a traveller in..New-York. 1839 Darwin Orig. Spec. y. 
131 The variations — so common and multiform in organic 
beings under domestication. 1893 Army Sp Navy Co op. 
Soc. Price List No. 62. 1649 Multiform or Lounge [Hat], 
b. Math. (See quot.) 

1893 A. R. Forsyth Theory 0/ Fiftuiions iS If a function 
have more than one value for any given value of the 
variable, or if its value can be changed by^ modifying the 
path in which the variable reaches that given value, the 
function Is called multiform. 

B. sb. That which is multiform ; that which 
exhibits many and various forms. Also, multiform 
character, multiformity. / . 

a x8a9 Poe Landscape Carden Wks, 1864 IV, 340 In the 
multiform of the tree, and in the multicolor of the flower. 
*852 H. Rogers Ed. Faith (1855) 223 When 1 attempt..to 
seek the elusive unity in the infinite multiform.’ 2856 Mrs. 
Browkisc Aur, Leigh iii. 9 If He spoke To Peter then, 
He speaks to us the same; The word suits many different 
martyrdoms, And signifies a multiform of death. 

Hence Multiformness multiformity. 

y27 in Bailey vol. II. ... 

Mtilti£o*rmity. [ad, late L. mdliformitas, 
i. muUiformis (see prec.). Cf. F. imdtiforpnUi\ 
The condition or character of being multiform ; 
diversity or variety of form, shape, or appearance. 

X589 PuTTENHAM Eiig. PoesU I. Viii. (<yb.) 34 So is that 
part [tbe imagination]. .in his much multiformitie vnifonne, 
that is well proportioned. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. \\. 04 
Contention hath been mooued. .touching an Vniformitie of 
jilethode in Multiformitie of Matter, xfiiiPuRCHAS Ptlgrzjn- 
age To Rdr., Barking out a multiformitie of oathes, like 
hellish Cerberi. X720 J. Johnson Collect. Laws, 

Eng. I. Pref. p. xvii, Which created Confusion and Multi- 
formity in the Church. <2x834 Coleridge zVh/rr Led. 
(2849) 1. 105 The characters in this play are either imperson- 
ated out of Shakspeare’s own multiformity, -or [etc.]. iMz 
Merivale Rom. Emp. Ixiv, (1B65) VIII. 77 The 
and multiformity of Nature. Allbutt's Syd. Med. Vll. 

56 The multiformity and frequent latency of the disease. ^ 
Multifo'nuoilS, a. rare. [f. L. vmitiform-is 
MuLTiFOBsr-i--ous.] Multiform. 

<11670 Hacket Cent. Serm. (1675) 17* His 
multiformous in all the actions of bis life, a 1670 — Aop. 
Williams r. (1692) 204 His [Buckingham’s] multiformous 
places compelled such a swarm of suitors to hum about nim 
that [etc.]. 1847-54 Webster (citing Taylor)- 
Multi'forous, a. rare''^. [f. I*. mnUifor-ts, 
-us (f. mtiHus Multi- + foris door, opening).] 

‘ X721 Bailey, Multiforous, having many Holes. 1856 
Mayne Exios. Lex., Multi/orus, Zool., . . pierced by a great 
number of holes, as the Asterias multifora', multiforous. 

Multifurcate to -ganglionate : see Multi-. 
Miiltige-neroua, a. rare-^. [f. L. ntulli- 
gener-us (f. mullus Multi- gdius kind) 
-I- -ous.] 172X Bailey, Multigenerous, of many Kinds. 
Multlgratiulate t o -laTTiinar : seeMuLTM, 5 ; 
Multila^teral)^* [Multi-i. Cf.ined.L.ww«^' 
laterus (Boeth.), imtlHlaleralis (Duns Scotus).] 

1. Geom. Having many (i. e. more than four) 
sides; « Many-sided i. 

1696 Phillips, Multilateral, all Figures that have more 
than four Right Lines. <xx 6 q 5 Scarburch .£‘"0/r<i (1705J 27 
After the division of strail-lin’d Figures, .into Inlaterol.. 

and Multilateral, Euclide begins [etc.]. *7®® Compute 

Farmer s.v..S‘Mruo'm^7 E4/2 Aregular polygon, otnenv^ 
called a regular multangular, or multilateral figure. xBOa 

TbDHUNTER Euclid Dcf. 23 Multilateral figurcs.or jmlygon^ 

[bounded] by more than four straight lines. J873 BenNETT 
S: Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot, 765 Multilateral erect stems. 

2. fig, « M.VNY-SIDED 2. 
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1784 Sir W. Jones in Burke's Corr. (1844^ III. 31 The 
charter of justice. .makes me multilateral; it gives me an 
equity side, a law side, an ecclesiastical side, a crown side, 
an admiralty side. 1869 J. F. Clarkb Bruhittanism in 
Atlantic Monthly May 561/1 The whole poem represents 
the multilateral character of Hinduism. 

3. (See qnot.) 

i8oa-i* Benthaji Ration. Judic, Evid. (1827) II. 495 In 
the case of a bilateral or multilateral deed, viz. to which 
there are parties more than one. 

Hence Multila'terally adv.^ so as to make a 
multilateral figure ; Mnltila’teralness, the con- 
dition or quality of being many-sided. 

1731 Bailey vol. II, Multilaieralness. 1847 Tulk tr. 
Oken's Physiophilo^ 723 The spiriform ranks higher. In 
it the stem is manifestly differenced more multilaterally. 
1879 Haeckets Evol. Man I. viii. 214 Granular entoderm* 
cells, which, by mutual pressure, are flattened multilaterally. 

Multilineal to -loeulated : see Multi- i a, 2. 
Multi-loqua'cious, a. — Multiloquent. 

i8ig Metropolis II. 179 A fat, elderly gentleman, multi- 
loquacious, and who speaks very fast. 

Multilo(3,uence (m27ltMtIkwens). rar^. [ad- 
late L. imdliloqnentia : see Multi- and Loqoenoy.] 
^luch speaking; talkativeness ; use of many words. 

1760 ‘ J. Copywell’ [W. Woty] Shrubs 0/ Parnas%us 147 
Where Clamour wages war with Sense, And Oratory centres 
in Multiloquence. 1846 Worcester (citing J[. Q. Adams), 
i%3 reurpteBarXCVlI. 625 He wouldinvariabJyflounder 
astray in his own multiloquence. 

So MultiToquent [cf. Loquent] , Multilo‘qxiious 
(whence lUultllo'qtiiioTisiiess), XIultiToqnous 
[L. mtdlilaqu-tts\ adjs.^ given to much talking, 
talkative; MultiToquy [L. midtUoqui‘ttni\ = 
Multiloquence. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.^ *Multiloquaity full of speech, that 
hath many words. 1891 S. Mostyn Curatica 77 He ven- 
tured more than once to silence even the multiloquent 
Babbleton. 1640 Quarles Enchir. (1641) n, xxvi, With 
three sorts of men enter no serious friendship : The Ingrate- 
full man; the •ilultiloquious man; the Coward. 1727 
Bailey voL If, *Mulliloquiousuess, talkativeness, 1658 
Phillips. 1664 Neio Haven Col. Rev. (1858) II. 530 In 
your large scedule and *multiloguous penings. xS4a Becom 
Pat/iw, Prayer xxxiii, Y* *multiloquie& manneroi bablyng 
in prayers, which the Ethnickes & Infidels dyd vse, 1677 
Gale Crt. Gentiles iii. 205 In Battologie there are two 
vices, (x) vain repetition of the same words, (3) MuUUoquie 
or much speaking. 1700 Astry tr, Saavedra-Faxardo I. 
81 MuUiioquy makes their Words unregarded, iqst Bailey, 
Multiloguy, talkativeness. 

Multiiaacular to -millionaire ; see Multi-, 
Multimodous, a. [f. L. midlimod'tts (f. mtdlus 
Multi- + modtts Mode sb^ + -ous.] 

17*7 Bailey ^'oI. II, MultwiodouSi of divers Sorts, 
fashions or manner. 

Multimonstrous to -nodous: see Multi- i. 

. TVf ' n l t^'^ OTn T^l (m»ltinffa*mial), a. and sb, Alg* 
Also 7 -nomall. i £f. Multi- after binomial. Cfi 
F. mtdtinome sb., •\imdtinomie adj.] A. adj. Of 
an expression : Consisting of many (i. e. more than 
two) terms connected by the signs + or — . 

Mttltifiomial TAeareu/ya theorem discovered byDe Molvre 
for the expression of any power of a multinomial without 
actual involution. 

1608 R. Norton tr. Stevln’s La Disme D, Plolome and 
lohannes Monta-reglo haue not described their Tables of 
Arches, Chords, or bines, in extreme perfection (as possibly 
they might haue done by Muliinomall numbers) [orig. 
nombres 7iiidtinouiics\. *697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 619 The 
infinite Number Multinomial. 1704 [see PoLYNO^UAL 
A. i). 1706 W. Jones Palmar. Matheseos 42 When 
the Dividend and Divisor are Multinomial Quantities .. 
there may be a Common Multiplier of both. 1742 
McLaurin Fluxions II. 761 An investigation of the 
binomial and multinomial theorems. 1858 Todhuntes 
AlgAra xxxvii. § 530 By applying the multinomial theorem 
to find the coefficients of other powers of x. 1904 Jrnl. 
Math. Ser, n. II. 478 The deficient multinomial expansion 
{xi-i-x^+xi+... 

B. sb. A multinomial expression. 

1674 Jeake Arith, (1696) 294 Where the composition hath 
more than two parts, the Compound is called a Polynomial 
or a Multinomial. t^7 Phil. Trans. XIX. 619 A Method 
of Raising an infinite ilultinomial to any given Power. .. 
By Mr. Ab. De Moivre. 1742 McLaurin Fhixions II. 60S 
Mr. De Moivre’s theorem for raising a multinomial to any 
power of the index n. 1858 Todhunter Algebra xxxvii. 

§ 528 The expansion of the proposed multinomial. 

TV I’tll’t iTi ft Tyi'iTi n.l (mpltiDf?*minal^.g. [f. L, midti- 
nomin-is (f. inidlus Multi- + nomin-^ nomett name) 
+ -AL.] Having many names ; polyonymous. 

1656 Blovut Glossogr. 1822 T. ^Taylor 281 

The divine mandates of the multinommal Godciess. t8S5 
Bridges Pop. Mod. Hist. xx. 462 At these places he 
crushed.. the multinominal and heroic legions of his enemies. 

So t Multino’iainous a. . . , , 

ax6i5 Donne (1651) loi How multinommous is the 
father in law of Moses? 1631 — Paradoxes (1652) 52 
^Vhy is Venus-star multinominous, called both Hesperus 
and Vesper? 

MultHiuclear to -paleaceous: see Multi- i a. 

11 Slultipara (molti’para). Obstetrics, [mod. 
L., fern, of muliipanis : see jNIulti- and -pabous.j 
A woman who has borne more than one child, 

1872 T. G. Thdjias Dis. IFomen (ed- 3) 76 Should the (mse 
be one of a multipara, the cylinder may be introdMed wiin- 
out pain. 1879 J, M. Duncan C/w. Lect. Dis. IVomen xix. 
209 Procidentia is.. more likely to occur toamuUipara than 
a primipara. • . 
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Multipa*rieixt. d. ' [See Multi- and Parient 

a.'] = next I. 

1822 Good Siudjf Med. IV. 233 \Vhile some women pro- 
duce thus rapidly in single succession, there are others that 
are multipanent. x8sx Ramsbotham Obst. Med. 4- Surg. 
(ed. 3) 49 If one ovary only is removed from a multiparient 
animal, she becomes less fruitful. 

Multiparous (mwlti-paras), a. [f. mod.L. 
vmilipar-us ; see Multi- and -parous.] 

1. Bringing forth many young at a birth ; pertain- 
ing to or characterized by this kind of parturition. 

Z&46 Sir T. Brqwke Pseud. Ep. ixl xv. 141 It is not denied 
there have been blctpxtous Serpents with the bead at each 
extream,. .which double formations do often happen unto 
multiparous generations. Ibid. 175 [see Multifidous]. x6gx 
Ray Creation (1692) 106 Multiparous quadrupeds, as Dogs, 
as Swine, are furnished with a multitude of Paps. 1782 A. 
^foNRO Compar. Ana/.(ed. 3) 31 In Htches andolher multi- 
parous animals. 1829 Good's Study Med. V. 225 Pare- 
dynia Pluralis. Multiparous Latx>ur. 1839-47 
Anat. Ill, 315/t The oviducts are shorter.. in the uni- 
parous Kangaroo, than in the multiparous Opossums. 1870 
Rolleston Life 8 The multiparous character of the 
order [Roden tia]. 

2. That is a multipara; of or pertaining to a 
woman who has home more than one child. 

i860 Tanner Pregnatuy ii, 78 The multiparous organ 
[rc. uterus] Is in every respect rather larger and heavier. 
1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 572 In the case of children 
of the multiparous, no less than 16 proved insusceptible 
to vaccination. 

3. Bot. Applied to a cyme that has many axes. 
1880 A. Cra'C Struct. Bot. 152 Bravais distinguishes cy mesas 

multiparous, wirh three or more lateral axes ; biparous [etc.]. 

. Hence maltipa'rity [see Parity ^]. 

1890 Cent. Diet. 1905 'Brit. Med. ymt. x6 Sept. 42 Woman 
is in a state of transition from multiparity to unipaiity. 

Multipartite (mi>ltipa*Jtait), a. [ad. L 
mullipayiit-itsx see Multi- and Pabtjtjs a.] 
Divided into many parts; having many divisions. 

2721 in Bailey. 1775 Jenkinson Brit. Plants Gloss. 
jSij-jx Bentkam Logic Wks. 1843 VIIL 253/1 Strict 
division is bipartite; loose division is multipartite. 18x9 
Pantologia s.v., iSfultipartite Corol,.. Multipartite leaf... 
Divided into several partsalmost to the bottom. 1872 Oliver 
E-lcuu Bot. n. X53 Meadow Geranium.. with multipartite 
stipulate leaves. tSgt tr. Hamack's Dijf. f Ini. Calc. 367 
All the curves constituting the multipartite boundary of 
a domain. 1898 A llbutt's Syst. Med. V. 638 The ordinary 
‘muUinucleated’ leucocytes, or more correctly, those with 
multipartite nucleus. 

Multi-p artisan: see Multi- 3. 
multiped, -pede (inirltiped, -pfd), sl>. and a. 
Now rart. [ad. L. muUiptd-, -pes sb. and adj., 
mullipeda sb., f. mttUus Multi- + pes foot.] A. sb. 
A many-footed creature ; + spec, a woodlouse. 

x6ox Holland PUtty II. 378 A liniment made with the 
creepers called Sowesor Muhipedes. 1670 Lister in Phil. 
Trans, V, 2067 The Long and Round-bodied read-coloured 
Julus, distinguisbedfrom all other Multipeds, in that their 
innumerable legs are as small as hair, and^ white. 17x3 
Derham Phys.'ThcoL ix.L(i7X4)4o6 tiotCy It is a wonderful 
pretty Mechanism observable in the going of MuUipedes, as 
the juti. Scolopcndrs, &c. x86o Temple Bar 1. 127 Those 
multipeds have the advantage over qm-idrupeds. 2861 : 
Fraser's Mag. Dec, 766 A blood-thirsty swarm of browa ; 
broad backed muUipeds. ! 

B. adj. Many-footed. ! 

2736 H. Brooke Univ. Beauty v. no All the wondrous 
train, Who plung'd recluse in silent caverns sleep ; Or 
multipede, Earth's leafy verdure creep. 1798 G. Wakefield 
Lett. Sir J. Scott 18 Every fellow-creature, biped, quad- 
ruped, or multiped. 1828-32 Webster, Multiped, 1850 
OciLviE, 

So nXoItipedous (mHti'p/dos) a., pertaining to 
or characteristic of many-footed animals. 

X713 Derham Pitys.-Theol. ix. L /17X4) Motion.. 
Vermicular, or Sinuous. .or the Multipedou-s or any other 
Way, x83x Fraser’s Mag. XLIII. 211 This subcuticular 
multipedous mode of going through the world. 

Multiperforate to -planar; see Multi- i a, 3. 
Multiple (mr^’ltipl), a. and sb. Also 6 .SV. 
multipilZ (?), 8 (rare) multuple. [a. F. 7/iuUipie, 
ad. late L. midtiplus (cf. dupltis Double) = L. 
mnltiplex (see Multiplex). The word is rare 
before the 19th c. exc. in A. i and B. 2.] A. adj. 

1. Math. a. That is a multiple (see B. 2) ; fthat 
is some multiple of. 

X714 Barrow .^«c/«/vn.Def,2oNumbersareproportIonall, 
when the ^st Is as multiple of the second, a.s the third^ is of 
the fourth. 2727-52 Chambers CycLs. v.. Multiple ratio, or 
proportion, is that which is between multiple numbers. 
1888 Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 564/2 uiarg.. Formula: for 
multiple and sub-multiple angles. 

b. Multiple proportioHy ratio ; the proportion or 
ratio existing between a quantity and some multiple 
of it, or between several multiples of it. Law of 
multiple proportions (Chem.) ; see quot. 1876. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. h Multiple Proportion, is 
when the Antecedent being divided by the Consequent, the 
Quotient is more than Unity, 1795 Hutton Math. Diet. 
s. v., Duple, triple, &c. ratios; as also subduples, subtriples, 
&C., are so many species of Multiple and Submultiple 
ratios. 1837 WHE^VELL Hist. Induct. Sci. I. 131 Dalton’s 
ideas concerning multiple proportions. 1876 Armstrokc: in 
EncycL Brit. V. 468/t It is often the case that elements 
combine together in several proportions; whenever this 
occurs the several proportions in which the one eluent 
unites with the other invariably bear a ample relation to 
one another. Thus 1 part by weight of hydrogen unites 
with 3 parts by weight of oxygen, fomung water, and with | 


1 x6 or 8X2 parts of oxygen, forming peroxide of hydrogen. 
..This law is known as the Jaw of combination in multiple 
proportions. 

c. Printing. Multiple mark (see quot.). 

1888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab.y Multiple mark.’~‘X sign in 
arithmetic, thus X. 

2. Consisting of or characterized by many parts, 
elements, or individual components ; having many 
oiigins, results, influences, issues, or the like; 
manifold. With pi. sb. : Many and various. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. l vli. 25 That Kings 
should bow down their necks under the double or rather 
multiple yoke of' Pope and Archbishops. 1662 Petty 
Taxes x. § 13 Why should not the solvent thieves and cheats 
be rather punished with multiple restitutions than death; 
pillory, whipping, &c.? ax^34 North Lives (1826) 1.427 
It introduced two reports instead of one, and multuple 
attendances. 1832 Carlyle Sart. Res. i. vii. (1858) 29 
Doublets of fustian, under which lie multiple ruffs of cloth. 
1859 Darwin in Life <5* Lett. (1887) II. 230 You overrate the 
importance of the multiple origin of dogs. 1876 Haeckels 
Hist. Creation II. 45 The multiple, or polyphyletlc, hypo- 
thesis of descent. 1879 Thomson & Tait Hat. Phil. I. l 
§ 327 This problem is essentially determinate, but generally 
has multiple solutions. 1886 Sat. Rev. 12 June 801/2 The 
intention of the Government to abolish the multiple vote 
which now belongs to the larger ratepayers. 

3. In technical use. 

a. Anal., Zool., and Bot. +1). Chem. Of sails: Con- 
taining many ‘ingredients’ orradicals. c. Astrou. {MuL 
tiplesiar'. a cluster ofstars forming apparently one system.) 
d- Path. Involvingroanyparts,etc, 0. Physics. {Multiple 
echo, image i see quots.) f. Elect r. {Multiple arc\ a 
compound electric circuit. Multiple telegraphy’, a system 
by which many messages may' be sent over thesame wire.) 
g. Applied to mechanical contrivances or operations in which 
there are many parts of the same kind or in which the same 
action is many times repeated. h. Math. (See quotsO 
L In the Kantian philosophy ; That Ls a manifold, sare. 

a. ,1752 J. Hill Hist, Auint. 20 The Monoculus, with 
multiple and capilJaceous antenna;. 2832 MACciLLiVRAVtr. 
Richard's Elcm. Bot. 109 The bulb is sometimes simple... 
Or it Is multiple, when several small bulbs are found collected 
under the same envelope;. Ibid. 319 Alultiple fruits are 
those which result from the aggregatioa of several pistils 
contained in the same flower. 2848 Quain's Anat. (ed. 5) 
072 The fangs of all the molar teeth aie multiple; 1887 
Bentley Man. Bot. (ed. 5) 239 The corolla is usually com-* 
posed of but one whorl of petals,, .but in some flowers there 
are two or more whorls, .in which case it is called multiple. 

b. *797 Encycl, Bnt. (ed. 3) XVJ. 628/a M. Magellan 
thinks, that the aphrooitrum is not only a triple but a 
multiple salt. 2865 Mansfield Salts 55 A double salt will 
be indicated by a single cross, . . the cross being repeated for 
multiple salts of higher degree. 

C. X850 J. P. Nichol Archit, Heai'cns 207 Multiple stars 
and groups Hke the Pleiades Ibid, Contents p. xxi, 
Multiple systems. 2867 H. Macmillan Bible Teachings t. 
(1870) 17 The double and multiplestarsshine with differently- 
coloured light. 

d. 2852 Facet Lect. Tumours sxx.. 78 Multiple ossifica- 
tions of tendons, muscles, and other tissues. 2857 Bullock 
tr. Caseaux' Midvjtfery 238 The term, compound or 
multiple pregnancy, has been applied to that in which hvo 
or more feetuses are enclosed in the uterine cavity. 2872 
T. Bryant Frost. Surg. 255 Sometimes they [se. sublingual 
cysts) are multiple, and on several occasionson opening one 
^st 1 have seen a second within. 2877 tr. von Ziemssen's 
Cycl. Med. XII. 70S Abs^ss of the brain is either .ringle or 
multiple. Ibitl. S52 Multiple cerebro-spinal sclerosis. 2887 
Brit. Med. 7 rnl. 26 Mar. 682/x ilultiple Peripheral (Alco- 
holic) Neuritis in Women. 

0. 2727-52 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Echo, A multiple echo 
may be made, by so placing the echoing bodies, at unequal 
distances, as that they may reflect all one way. 1863 
Atkinson tr. Gauot's Hat, Philos. § 293 Multiple echoes 
are those which repeat the same sound several times; this 
is the case when two opposite surfaces.. successively reflect 
sound. Ibid. % 416 Alultipie images formed by glass mirrors. 

f. 2873 F. Jenkin Elcctr. Sf Magn. iv. § 7 With a long 
circuit of great external resistance large cells, or many of 
them joined in multiple arc, will fail to give us strong 
currents.^ 2877^/4r;r^KHr2i July 84/1 An apparatusdesigned 
for multiple telegraphy, in which vibrations from a number 
of forks at the sending end were to be taken up by corre- 
sponding forks at the other end. 2879 G. Prescott .S/>. 7z/r- 
phone 50 A practical system of multiple telegraphy. i2M 
Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 124/2 Delaunay’s multiple telegraph. 

g. 2875 Knight Diet. Meeh. Multiple bolt, an 

anangement by which a number of bolts are simultaneously 
moved. 2879 Engiueerivg XXVII. 506 Multiple wood- 
boring machine. Ibid. XXVIII. 195 Jlultiple drilling 
machine for rails. 2891 Syd. Soc. Lex., Multiple staining, 
dyeing tissues for microscopical examination with more than 
one staining agent. 

h. 1841 D. F. Gregory Ex. Dijf. <5- ////. Calc. xi. 460 
^lultiphcation of several definite integrals together, so as to 
obtain a multiple integral, 1842 De iloRCAN DiJf h Int. 
Calc. 379 Multiple points are those in which two or more 
branches of the curve pass through the same poInL 1879 
Sat-mom Higher Plane Curves 32 A curve may , . have 
multiple tangents ; or, in other words, that ^ere may be 
lines which touch the curve in two or more poin^, or which 
have with the curve a contact of the second or liigher order. 

L 2839 Penny CycL XIII. 176/1 The multiple matter 
presented by experience. Ibid. 276/2 'Ihe matter of mathe- 
matics is the multiple object of space and time. 

4. Comb., as multiple-vahted adj. ; multiple- 
annular, of many rings ; b. in phr. with sb. used 
attrib., as multiple contact switch ; multiple- 
colour, -cylinder, -phase — Multi-colour, etc. 

zgaz ScaistiiaTi 3 Jan. 7/6 A wonderfully complex, spiral, 
or ^multiple-anmiiar, nebula. xSgg Daily dVezes 16 Feb. 5/1 
His scheme of •multiple-colour illuminalioii. 2889 EUctr. 
Engineer 19 Apr. 310 The seconda^ coil is suo-divided 
into a number of sections conneeXed with a *muUiple contact 
stt-itefa. 28SS J. F. Wjlso.s & D. Grey Mad. Priniwg 
Mach. X. 202 The large •multiple cj'lindcr machine erected 
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MULTIPLICATION. 


by Colonel Hoe In 1848 for the Parisian daily paper^ La 
Fatne. Times 28 Sept. 13/6 A self-exciting *multtple. 
phase alternator of 80 volts electromotive force. 1878 Encycl. 
Brit. XVI. 731/2 (art. Money) When the state fixes theratio 
between these metals a new system has come into existence, 
which has been called the *multiple tender system. 188a 
iliNCHiN UuipL Kinemat. 197 Hence we do not get a 
♦multiple-valued potential at Q. 

B. sh. 

fl. = Mdltiplie. Sc. Ohs. (Perh. an error.) 
X577-95 Descr. Isles Scot, in Skene Celtic Scot. (1880) 
111. App. 437 In all the small burnis of this He are multipill 
of salmond and other fisches. 

2 . Math. A quantity which contains another 
quantity some number of times without remainder. 
Thus, 4 is a multiple of 2 ; 6, of 2 and of 3. 

Least commonmultiple (L. C.hl.): the least quantity that 
contains two or more quantities some number of times 
without remainder; e.g. 12 is tlie L. C hi. of 2, 3, and 4. 

1685 tr. MiltieCs Elem. Euclid v. 209 If the multiple of the 
first exceed that of the second, the multiple of the third will 
also exceed that of the fourth, <2x696 Scarburgh Euclid 
(1705) 181 If the Antecedent be not. .a Multiple of the Con- 
sequent. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages viii. 1.(1819) H*,40x The 
preference given to twelve, or some multiple of it, in fixing 
the number ..of judges. 1823 J. Mitchell Diet. Math. ^ 
Phys. Sci. s. v., To find the least common Muhiple of several 
Numbers. 1856 Kane Ayxt. Expl. II. vii. 81 Their breadth 
either twelve, twenty-four, thirty-six, or some other multiple 
of twelve paces. 

b. In chemical use (cf. A. 2 b). 
i8« Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 112 If one number be 
employed to denote the smallest quantity in which a body 
combines, all other quantities of the same body will be 
multiples of this number. 1857 Miller Elem. Chem., Org. 
(1862) III. 28 Containing a certain additional number of 
multiples of the hydrocarbon C^Hs. x88t Lubbock In 
Nature i Sept. 409/2 Nearly all atomic weights are simple 
multiples of the atomic weight of hydrogen. 

f's- • . , 

1858 J. Martineau stud. Chr, 171 According as we. .take 
each man as an integer, of which the race is a multiple 
[etc.]. 1869 Lecky_A'w;o/. Mor, (1877J I« 89 No multiple of 
the pleasure of eating pastry can be an equivalent to the 
pleasure derived from a generous action. 

3 . In the Kantian philosophy = Manifold sh. 2 a. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 176/1 The understanding, which 
subsumes the given multiple into unity. 

Multiple, variant of Multiplie Sc. Obs. 
t Multiplee. Math. Obs. [?f. M ultiple + -EE 
(with vague meaning).] A partial product. Also 
f^erron^ a multiple. 

x66o J. Moore 1. 50 {Division) In this example 

1 set 568 on^ the [Napier’s] bones, which gives me the 
severall Multiplies. 1674 Jeake A->ith. (1696) 23 Under alt 
these lines of production sometime called Multiplees. .draw 
another right line. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Multiplee, 
is a greater Number that contains a less, a certain Number 
of Times without any Remainder. 

Multiplepoi'uding. Scots Lavj. [See Poind 
!>.] An action raised by the holder of a fund or 
property to which there are several claimants, who 
are thereby required to come together and settle 
their claims in court. 

1693 Stair Instit. in. i. (ed. 2) 376 Seing he ought to have 
raised a Process of multiple poinding, calling the^ Debitor 
and all the Arresters or Assigneys to dispute their several 
Rights. 17S3 Scots Mag. May 258/1 A multiple-poinding 
w^ brought by the heritors. 18*4 Scott Redgauntlet let. 
xiii, How can be bring a Multiplepoinding, the very 
summons of which sets forth, that the pursuer does owe 
certain monies, which he is desirous to pay by warrant of a 
judge? 1890 Daily News 30 Jan. 4/2 In the action of 
Multiplepoinding defending before the Lords of Council and 
Session, at the instance of Henry Ca]der..and others the 
sole trustees, .acting under the Trust Disposition and Settle- 
ment, granted by Alexander Rob'ertson,.. and Mrs. Catherine 
Robertson, ..Pursuers and Real Raisers. 

Multiplex (m»-ltipleks), a. and sb. fPl. 
multiplices {Afath^. [a. L. multiplex, f. multus 
Multi- + = -fold.] A. adj. 

i*l. Math. a. Multiplex to, of\ that is some 
multiple of. Obs. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid v. 126b, Multiplex is a greater 
magnitude in respect of the lesse, when the lesse measureth 
the greater. As the line CD. .is multiplex to the lyne AB. 
1651 T. Rudd Euclide 183 How multiplex one magnitude is 
to one, so multiplex are all the magnitudes, to all. z66o 
Barrow Euclid vi. Prop, i The triangle ACH is as multi- 
plex of the triangle ACB, as the base HC is of the base BC. 
i69o'Leybourn Curs.^Math. 211 Where AB 3 measureth 
CD 9, and therefore 9 is Multiplex to 3. 

fb. Alnltiplex proportion, multiple proportion. 
*557 Recorde Whetst. B ivb, There is one kinde of pro- 
portion, that is named multiplex, or manyfolde. 1609 Dow- 
LAND Ornith. Microl. 62 The Proportions, which make 
Musicall Consonances, are sixe . . three in the Multiplex Kind, 
..3 in the super particular. 1709-29 V. MANDEY.5E-rL Math., 
Arith. 35 Proportion Multiplex, is the Habitude of a greater 
Number to a lesser, when the greater Number contains the 
lesser some times exactly. 1788 T. Taylor Proclus I. 49 
All the multiplex and super-particular proportions which 
they [jc. numbers] contain. 

2. ^^ANlFOLl■) a. I, 2\ Multiple a. 2, 3 . 

X676 G HEW A nat. Flowers ii. § ax The reason why the Figure 
of the Flower is more multiplex, than that of the Leaf. 1822 
T. L. Peacock Maid Marian i. The whole complex and 
multiplex detail of the noble science of dinner. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1872) III. i. viii. 54 Vehicles of all forms : 
. .carriages, single, double and multiplex. 1838 — Sart. 
Res. iiu X, Their raiment.. is fastened together by a multi- 
plex combination of buttons, thrums, and skewers. X879 
Farrar St. Paul I, 10 Brief and scattered letters out of the 
multiplex correspondence of a varied life. i886 Pater Ess. 


fr. Guardian (189© 25 So multiplex is the result that minds 
of quite opposite type might well discover in these pages 
their own special thought or humour. 

3 . In technical use. (Cf. Multiple a. 3.) 

a. Pot. Having many parts of the same kind together. 
Of a corolla ; Having petals lying over each other in folds, 
b. Elcctr. =sMultiple «. sf. c. iVwTox.s M ultiple <1.3 i. 
d. Path. = Multiple rr. 3 d. 

a. Panlologia^.v., Multiplex Corol. x8s6Henslow 
Diet. Boi. Terms iix Multiplex, where many of the same 
parts or organs occur together. 

b. 1886 Rep. Brit. Ass. 8x2 Multiplex Telegraphy. By 
W. H. Preece, F.R.S. iBps-^S Cal. Univ. Nebraska 102 
Telegraphy and Telephony. Single, duplex, quadruplex, 
and multiplex systems, 

C. 1838 tr. Kant's Crit. Pure Reason Explan. Terms 648 
Diverse, Multifarious, Multiplex, Various, 
d. Allbutt's Syst. Med.’SXW.Zc^S Eyelid xanthoma 

difiers essentially in structure from the multiplex variety. 

B. sb. 

fl. Math. = Multiple 2. Obs, 

1570 Billingsley V. 132 For the multiplex of 3.. 

ye snail haue x8. 1651 T. Rudd Euclide \Zx VVhen equi- 
muUipltces bmng taken, the multiplex of the first exceedeth 
the multiplex o( the second., then [etc.]. Ibid. 195 Like 
parts of multipHces . . have one and the same proportion. 
1693 Alingham Geom. Epit. 61 The double, treble, (or any 
other Multiplex. .) of two quantities are in the same reason 
as the Quantities themselves. 

2 . In the Kantian philosophy: ^Manifold 2a. 
1836 J.W. Semple Kant's Metaphysic 0/ Ethic Introd. p. H, 
note. Even Space and Time, though singulars <z priori, do, 
so far forth as they consist of partes extra partes, exhibit 
a multiplex. 

Mu'ltipliable, a. [f. Multiply i». + -able. 

So in Fr.] Capable of bein|j multiplied. 

' 1625 Bp. Hall Medit. lit. Ixxviii. Wks. 62 Good deeds are 
verj' fruitfull; and not so much of their nature, as of Gods 
blessing, multipHable, 1678 Cudworth IntelL Syst. 1. v. 
776 It is Indivisibly and^ Vnmulupliedly, and lllocally,. 
present with that which is naturally Divisible and Multi- 
pliable, and in a Place. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Multu 
pliable, or MuUipUcable, 1865 Ruskin Sescune i. § 32 There 
IS bread, sweet as honey^ ..in agood book; and the family 
must be poor indeed which, once in their lives, cannot, for 
such multipliable barlcy.loaves, pay their baker's bill. 
Hence Mu'ltipliableness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
t Mu'ltipliant. Arith. Obs. [a. F. multi- 
pliant, pres. pple. of multiplier to Multiply.] 
As adj. in number multipliant and absol. as sb, : 
= Multiplieb 2. 

CX430 Art Nombrynp(^.'E..'T.%h 10 Euery figure of the 
nombremuUipUanttstoue brought to the last save one nombre 
to be muitipUede, til me come to the first of the multipliant. 

Multiplicability (mcdtiplikabi-llti). rare. 
[f. next : see -ity.] Capability of being multiplied. 

1677 [see next}. 1851 Ruskin Venice I, App. xvii, 

393 note, Of course mere multipUcabiliw, as of an engraving, 
does not diminish the intrinsic value of the work. 

Multiplicable (mr-ltiplikab’l), a. [ad. L. 
muUipticabil-is, f. nmltipHcare to Multiply.] 

1 . Capable of being multiplied ; multipliable. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) xii Eclie tiling 
muUiplicable Is in hys kinde. 1596 Bell Surv. Popery m. 
viii. 336 They that pray are innumerable and multiplicable 
into infinit in poteutia, 1654 Jer, Taylor Real Pres. 221 
How then can Christs body be supposed to be multiplicable? 
X677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 250 If a singular is not multi- 
plicable, then whatever agrees to any thing as singular 
admits not of multipHcabilitie. 1826 Bentham in JVcstm, 
Rev. VI. 497 Of all multiplicable beings, — among those in 
whose instance the practice of that rule of arithmetic is 
most mbchievous, are locusts. x8sx Ruskin Stones Venice 
I. App. xvii, 393 As noble. .as coins can be, or common cast 
bronzes, and such other raulliplicable things. 

.t 2 . In active sense; Capable of multiplying (in 
the alchemical sense). Obs. 

147X Ripley Comp. Alch. in Ashm, {1652) x88 Then hast 
thou a Medcyn of the thyrd order of hys owne kynde 
Multyplycable. 

MlUtiplicand (mi;:Uiplik5e'nd, mu’ltipli- 
ksend). Math, [ad. L. gerundive 

of imiltiplicdre to Multiply. Cf. F. mtiltiplicande 
(i6th c.).] The quantity to be multiplied; cor- 
relative to multiplier. 

1594 Blundevil Exerc. i. iv. (1636) 9 The multiplicand, 
which must alwayes stand above. 1674 jEAKBWr/V/<.(i6Q6) 
23 Multiply every figure of the Multiplicand by the mufti- 
plying digit. 1798 Hutton Course Math. (x8i^} I. 32 Set 
the multiplier under the lowest denomination of the multi- 
plicand, and draw a Hue below it. 1859 B. Smith Arith. <$- 
Algebra (ed. 6) ix The number to be repeated or added to 
itself, is called the Multiplicand. 1875 Eruyet. Brit. II. 
528/x The process of multiplication by a single digit — by 8, 
for instance— is nothing but an abridgement of the opera- 
tion of writing the multiplicand eight times and adding. 

IVZllltiplicate (mo-ltiplik/t, m»lti-plik^t), a. 
and s6. Now rare. [ad. L. muUiplicat-iis, pa. 
pple. of mitlliplicare to Multiply.] 

A. adj. + Multiplied, increased {pbsjj\ manifold ; 
of many parts, elements, or sections ; multiplex, 

^ Z432-50 tr. Higden (Roll^ 1. 191 The chiefe cite of whom 
is Athenas wheie study was somme tyme multiplicale. 
Ibid. Wl. 467 Lyke as the reason of the wittes of man is 
multiplicate [orig. multiplex], so he is mutable. X656 
Hobbes Six Lessons Wl^ 1845 VII. 30X The proportions 
of the ordinate lines beginning at the vertex were triplicate, 
or otherwise multiplicate of the proportions of the inter- 
cepted parts of the diameter. 1664 Phil. Trans, 1. 30 A 
Multiplicate Refraction of the rays of LighL 17x3 Derham 
Phys. Theol. 95 There is another thing considerable in this 
multiplicate Number of the Eye; and that is, that the 


Object seen is not multiplied. z8o2-xa Bentham 
Judic. Evid. (1827) II. 450 Multiplicate scripiion, or tran. 
scription ; penning many scripts of exactly the same tenor 
182a Good Study Med. IV. 233 Multiplicate Labour. Ibid 
vtarg., Multiplicate fertility. 1863 Dana in Amer. ^rnl 
Sci. XXXVI. 333 The multiplicate Myriapods. 

absol. 1846 Greener .Sc/. Gunne^ 174 An arrangement 
of leverage partaking of the multiplicate. 

b. Bot, = Multiplex a. 3 a. 

1760 J, Lee Introd. Boi. j. xx. (1765) 53 Flowers are said 
to be Multiplicate, when by the Increase of the Corolla only 
a Part of the Stamina are excluded, 18x6 Keith Phys 
Bot. I. 117 Sometimes the pistil. .is multiplicate, that is 
when the flower produces more than one. 

c. Alath, (See quot.) 

x868 A. Sandeman Pelicotetics 201 The ratio compounded 
of ratios that are all the same as one another is called the 
Multiplicate Compound Ratio of any one of these ratios. 

B. sb, a. In multiplicate', in many exactly 
corresponding copies or reproductions, b. One of 
many exact copies (of a document, etc.). 

1858 A. J. B. Beresford Hope in Cambr. Ess. 22 Heoffers 
it [sc. his report], copied in multiplicate, under the expressive 
name of flimsy, x^ Pall Mall G. 24 Sept. 1/3 It was his 
habit to write a synopsis or scenario of his novels.. .This 
was in later years, when it was necessary to send multipli- 
cates to the various subscribers to his syndicates. 

t Mu'ltiplicated, pa. pple. Obs. [f. L. multi- 
plicatus (see prec.) +-ED l.] Folded many times. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert^ Trav. (ed. 2) 232 Their cap (or 
helmet) was a Tyara of linen mulliplicated. 

So f MuTtiplicating* ppl. a,, multiplying. 
i66x Lovell Hist. Anim, <5* Mhu Introd. c 2 The life is 
more tenacious, .in those that have long bodies and many 
feet,, .by reason of the multiplicattng part of their orlginall. 

Multiplication (mcdtiplik^i-Jan). [a. F. 
muUiplication .(j 2 i)i c.), ad, L. multiplicdtidn-em, 
n. of action f. multiplicdre to Multiply.] 

. 1, The act or process of multiplying, or increas- 
ing the quantity or amount of, a thing ; the state 
of being multiplied or increased. Now rare exc. 
as coloured by sense 3 , 

c X384 Chaucer H. Fame 11. 312 (Fairf. MS.) Euerych ayre 
other stereth More and more and speche vpbereth..Ay 
through multiplicacion Til hyt be atte house of Fame. 
c 1450 Lovelich Grail xlviii. 364 Thus there As Alle these 
good men sete, Fulfylled they were with Alle Manere of 
hlete ; but in place as the Synneris were, Non IMultiplIcacion 
was not there. 1593 R. Harvey F/r//a</. 104 The ouerthrow 
of conlratlesis the generation of concord, and multiplication 
of consent. 1626 Bacon New Atl. (1900) 41 Wee represent 
also all Multiplications of Light, which wee carry to great 
Distance. 1644 Evelyn Diary 17 Nov., Looking-glasses, 
which render a strange multiplication of things resembling 
divers most richly-furnish’d roomes. 1758 Johnson Idler 
No. 85 p X One of the peculianties which distinguish the 
present age is the multiplication of books. 1863 E.^ V. 
Neale /I «a/. Tlu feNat. 37 The cottage becomes a mansion, 
the mansion a palace, the palace a town, simply by the 
multiplication of its parts. x88x Wkstcott & Hort Grk, 
N. T. Introd. § 8 Repeated transcriptiop involves multimica- 
tion of error. 1W8 Brackenbury Field JVorks 46 The., 
strength of the defence consisted in.. Multiplication of tiers 
of fire [etc.]. 

b. of words. (Cf. Multiply t/. i b.)^ 

2651 Hobbes Leviath. ii.xxx. 282 Multiplication of words 
in the body of the Law, is multiplication of ambiguity. 
1709 Berkeley Th. Vision § 134 Wks. 1871 1. 97 No nmlu- 
plicalion of words will ever suffice to make them understand 
the truth. 2709 Stryte An/u Ref. I. xxxviii. 396 After a 
multiplication of language on both sides, Malvlsier departed. 

2. Pj opagation of animals and plants. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 255 pere is more multi- 
plicacioun and encrese of men and children in J>e noi^p 
contray pan in J>e south. ^ 1398 — Barth. De P, R. xvii. 11. 
(*495) 595 Some trees haue multyplycacyon by graffynge of 
stockes. 2426 Lydg. in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 140 That he 
may se bis generacioun Unto the forteth multiphcamoun 
Victoriously for to regnen here. 1662 Stillingfl. Grig. 
Sacrx HI. iv. § 9 Wee nave yet cause to beleeve that there 
was a more than ordinary multiplication in the posterity of 
Noah after the flood. 2838 Penny Cycl. XL 18/2 The 
artificial multiplication of that species in gardens. *845 
Mill Diss. tjp Disc. II. 198 If. .it is intended that the law., 
should assume a control over the multiplication of the peoi^le. 

3. A'laih, The process- of finding the quantity 
produced (see Product) by the summation of a 
given quantity (called the multiplicand) taken as 
many times as there are units in another given 
quantity (called the multiplier) ; or, in the case of 
a fractional multiplier, of finding the same fraction 
of the multiplicand as the multiplier is of unity. 

Compound multiplicaiioni t(a)seequot,T7o6; (^)seequot, 

2859 and Compound a. 2h {b). Simple, ^single multiplied' 
tion I seequots. 1706, 1854. . . , t,* 

1390 Gowkr Conf III. 80 Be which [rr. Arithmetic] multi- 
plicacioun Is mad and oiminucloun Of sommes. cJ4*5 
Crafte Nombtynge (E.E.T.S.) 21 Multiplicacioun is a bryng- 
ynge to-geder of 2 thynges in on nombur, pe quyehou 
nombur contynes so mony tymes on, howe mony tymes pere 
ben vnytees in he nowmbre of hat 2, as twyes 4^is 8. *54* 
Recorde Gr. Aries (1575) 122 Multiplication 
operation, that by two summes produceih the thirde. *0^ 
Leyoourn Curs, Math. 14 Multiplication may be fitly 
termed a Compendium of Addition. 1706 Phillips (ed. 0) 
s. V., Single Multiplication is when the Numbers given, 
consist each of them of one only Figure ; as If 5 were^ to ue 
multiply’d by 3, 9 by 6. Ibid. s. v,, Compound MuUtpiUd' 
tion, IS when either one or both Numbers given, consist m- 
more Figures than one; as if 234 were to be multiply “ 
by 2, or 2232 by 23, /^/</. s. v., In Geometry, Multiplica- 
tion, changes the Species or Kind ; Thus a Right-line multi- 
ply’d by a Right-line, produces a Rectangle, or Plane ; ana 
that Rectangle, muliiply’d again by another Line, produces 



MULTIPLICATIONAL. 

a Solid. 1854 Or*^ s drc* Sci.^ Math, 30 When the quantities 
are. .all of one denomination, the operation is called simple 
multiplication. Ibid, 362 The sign x placed between two 
quantities denotes the multiplication of those quantities 
together. 3859^ B. Smith Aritiu Algebra{^A, 6) i3i Com- 
pound Multiplication is the method of hnding the amount 
of any proposed compound number, that is, of any number 
composed of different denominations. 
fiS' South Senn. (1823) III, 355 Society and con- 
verse. .beinga kind of multiplication of himself into every 
person of the company he converses with, 

't'b. Tabic of multiplication^ multiplication table. 
1594 Blundevil Exerc. r. iv. (1636) ro Before I teach you 
the true order of multiplying, I thinke it good to set you 
downs a Table of Multiplication. 1706 W. Jones liyn. 
Palmar. Matheseos 18 All the variety that can happen .. 
is express'd in the following Table of iMultiplication. 
to. Used for; Product. Obs. rare^^. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. (1587) 531 The num- 
ber of 63. which is the multiplication of seven by nine. 

. d. In Higher Algebra^ used in extended sense 
for; The successive application of operators. 

1843 Sir W. R. Hamilton in Trans. Royal Irish Acad. 
(3848] XXI. 257 We have now the system of the two 
equations, 7//=77'» f" and q,, being those two 

distinct quaternion products which arise from the multi- 
plication of the same two quaternion factors, q and q\ with 
two different arrangementsof those factors. 
t 4 . Alch, The art of * multiplying*. Obs^ 

X390 Gower Conf. II. 88 This Ston.,makth multiplica- 
cioun Of gold, and^ the /ixacioun It causeth, 1471 R/plev 
Comp. Alch, XI. i. in Ashm. (1652) 381 MuItyplycacyon.,ys 
..dyfynyd, Augmentacyon yt ys of that Elixcr indede, In 
goodnes, in quantyte, both for Whyt and Rede. 3543 [see 
Multiply v. 6]. 1584 R. Scot Discov. IViichcr, xiv. i. 

(1886) 294 The art pr rather the craft of Alcuinystrie, other- 
wise called Multiplication. i6xa Woodall Surg. Mate 
Wks. (1653) 273 Multiplication by projection, is of a body 
amalgamated from 7. to lo. from la to ^o. from 50. to 300. 
&c. according to the force and quantity of the tincture. 
rtx66t Fuller IForthies (1662) in. 204. 1696 in Phillips. 

5 . £ot. Increase in the number of whprls or in 
the number of organs in a whorl. 

^ 1849 Balfour Mart. Pot. § ^33 Multiplication^ or an 
increase of the number of parts, gives rise to changes in 
plants. Ibid.^ Multiplication causes a repetition of succes- 
sive whorls, which still follow the law of alternation. x88o 
A. Gray Struct. Pot. vi. § 3 (ed. 6) 179. 

6. attrib , : multiplication table, a table of 
products of factors taken in pairs, usually beginning 
with * twice one are two *(2x1 = a) and going up 
to some assumed limit. (See also 3 b.) 

1674 Jeake Arii/i. (1696) 23 To learn by heart the Table 
commonly called Multiplication Table. 1709 J. Ward 
Vng, Math. Guide j. il § 4 (1734) 35 Multiplication Table. 
X86.1 Bowen Logie xi. 356 Our conclusions, .are os absolute 
as the truths of the multiplication-table, 

Ag> x87x Routledge's Ev, Boy's Ann. 277 Some young 
scamp who has learned the whole multiplication table of mis- 
chief.. before he can repeat the sevens' column in arithmetic. 
Hence UultipUca'tional <7. 
x863 A. Sandcman PelicoUilcs 47 The laws of multipli- 
cational equivalence. 

Slultiplicative (mx^'Uiplik/iiv), a. and sb. 
[ad. med.L. multiplicdtlv-ns^ f. muUiplicdt-^ ppl. 
stem of multiplicdrc to Multiply; see -ive.] 
.Tending to multiply or increase ; having the power 
or property of multiplying. 

' 1653 R. G. tr. Bacon's^ Hist. JVinds 350 It is a Diffusive, 
Communicative, Transitive and Multiplicative Motion. 
3670 Clarke Nat. Hist, Nitre 38 The form of Slinerals is 
multiplicative of it self in a dispos’d matter, and proper 
place. 3765 Univ. XXXVII. 236/1 The plague., 

proves the multiplicative power of those spirits. 1863 
Dana in Ainer. Jrnl. Set. XXXVI, 32^ The abnormtu 
number of segments under the multiplicative method may 
arise from a self-subdivision of enlarging normal segments. 
3868 Sandeman Pelicotetics 24 By 6nding the products 
in backward order the multiplicative and the additive parts 
of the process may be carried on together. 

b. Gram, Applied to numerals that express ‘ so 
many times*. Also sb,^ a multiplicative numeral. 

37*7-52 Q,'AKt\h^^sCycl.yMuttiplicatives. See Numerals. 
1863 W. Smith Gram. Lai. Lang. § 71. 33^ Multiplicative 
Numerals end in -plex. 187* Morris Hist. Oull. Eng, 
Accid. § 134 Multiplicatives are expressed .. By adjectives, 
with sufBx •Jbld [etc.]. x886 T. Le M. Douse Gothic^ q/* 
Vlfilas 349 ‘Multiplicative’ adjs. are formed by adding 
paiPa-y ‘ -fold ’ to the cardinals. 

lilllltiplicator [late L., 

agent-n. f. multiplicare to Multiply.] 

1. Math. = Multipliek a. Now rare ov Ohs. 
1542 [see Multiplier r]. 1579 Dicges Stratiot. 4 The 

lesse is named the MuUiplicalor or Multiplyer, the other 
summe, or number to be multiplyed. 1690 Levhourn Curs. 
Math. 146 The Summ of the Logarithms of the Multipli- 
cand, and of the MuUiplicalor, is equal to the Logarithm of 
the Product, S734 J- Ward Yng. Math. Guide A^Jp. of 
Gauging 435 If any one would rather work by Multiplica- 
tion than by Division, he may .. change any Diwsor into 
a Muliiplicator. 2828 Blacfcw. Mag, XXIV, 320 The sign 
of a thousand with that of the proper multiplicator.. showed 
the number slain. 

2. Elecir. and Magn, = Multiplier 4 * 

*8*3 yml. Set. XVI. 324 It is this which constitutes the 

electro-magnetic multiplicator. 3876 Catal. Spec.^ Collect. 
Set Apparatus S. Kens. Mus. (1877) 1049 Multiplicator, 
according to Schweigger, foe thermo-ejectncal currents. ^ 
b. In a galvanometer, a flat coil, of conducting 
wire for multiplying the effect of the current. 

1884 in Knight Diet. Mech. . , -» 

+ lyEultiplicature. Obs. rare^^. [Multi- 2 ,] 
The condition of having many folds. 
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1671 Grew Anai. Plarits i. iv, § 16 We have the Muliipli- 
calure ; as in Gooseberries,, .the Platts being not only divers 
in the same Leaf, but. .each Leaf gather'd up in five, seven, 
or more Foulds. 

+ Multipli'cious, a. Obs If. L. mttUipUci-, 
multiplex ; see ifULTiPLEC and -ous.] Multiple.Y. 

1617 [see Multifarious i]. . 1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. 
Ep. HI. XV. 341 That anlmall is not one, but multiplicious or 
many, which hath a duplicity or gemination of principal! 
parts. ^i66q Stanley Hist, Philos, ix, § i. iv^ From the 
symbolical use of numbers, proceeded a multiplicious variety 
of names, 1733 Derham Phys. TIuoLyt. iv. 338 Its Appa- 
ratus [jc, of the nosej..isnot so multiplicious as of the E^’e. 
Hence i* MultipU’clously adv. 

1646^ Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. vii. n. 343 The seed 
conveighelh with it not onely the extract and single Idea of 
every part, whereby it transmits their perfections or infir- 
mities, but double and over againe; whereby sometimes it 
multipliciously delineates the same, as in Twins in mixed 
and numerous generations. 

Multiplicity (mwltiplrsiti). [ad. L. multi- 
plicitdSi C muliiplic-^ Multiplex.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being multiple.^ or 
manifold ; manifold variety. 

1597 Morley Inirod. Mus. Annot. *4, By this, which in 
dupta and iripla is spoken, may all other things concerning 
proportions of multiplicity be easily vnderstoode. 1607 
Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 1x3 Cerberus himself with hU 
three heads signified the multiplicity of Devils. 1659 
Pearson Creed 641 The infinity of the divine essence is 
incapable of muktpHcity. xyox Grew Cosmol. Sacra i. v. 
25^ As the manifold Variation of the Parts, so the Multi- 
plicity of the Use of each Part, is very wonderful. 1825 
ftfACAULAY Ess.^ Milton. With the greatest precision and 
multiplicity in us details. 1873 Symonds Gr/e. Poets ix, 
297 The Greek Drama owed its power to the qualities of 
regularity and simplicity: the strength of the modern lies 
in subtletyand multiplicity. 1884 J. R.SEELEYin 

Rev, Nov, 654 In Nature. .the unity is much less obvious 
than the multiplicity. 

b. An instance of this. 

^ 3587 Golding De Momay 11. (1592) 14 Of vnhie or one 
In nombering, proceedeih..all the multiplicities.. we see. 
x6o2 Warner Alb, Eng. xiii. Ixxvui. (1612) 323 Of one all 
MultipUcilies, Formes, Harmonies, .. Be. .produced and 
begot. 1646 Gaule Cases Consc. ix Haply., at some 
purer Times of the Church, a Witch may not then and 
there be found, .at least wise.., not in those Multitudes, or 
MuUiplicitles. 3878 Stubbs //«/. Ill.xxi, 567The 

diversities and multiplicities of legal usages. 

0. In the Kantian philosophy *Maxifoi.dj^. 2 a. 
1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 276/1 The consciousne^ of the 
individual in this multiplicity is effected by the imagina- 
tion, which combines them into a whole. 

d. In technical use (cf. Multiple a. s'). 

1841 J. J. Sylvester in Lend. Phil. Mag. XVI 11. 136. I 
use the word multiplicity to denote a number, and distin- 
guish between the total and partial multiplicities of the 
roots of an algebraic equation. 1851 "Paczt Lect. Tumours 
vi, 70 Multiplicity is sufficiently marked In the cases of the 
hands and feet. 1872 T. Bryant Pract, Surg. 73^ These 
black cancers have.. one peculiarity, and that is in their 
tendency to multiplicity. 1887 Caylf.y ylArZ/j. Papers 
(1897) XII. 463 We might, .have symbols of indefinite multi- 
plicity including within them all finite multi- 

plicities, VIZ. ix,y) meaning {-Tjyy 

2 , The multiplicity of\ the great number of, the 
very many or numerous. Similarly a, such (a), 
ihis^ etc., multiplicity of, 

1598 Dallington Meth. Trav. X3 Such multiplicity of 
words he hath. 1627 Drayton Mooncdlalje Poems 362 
That on the Stationers Stall, who passing lockes, To see 
the multiplicity of Bookes, That pester it.^ 1659 Slincsby 
Diary U836) 356 T’was all the night as bright as day with 
the mulliplisity of bone fires, 1659 Pearson Orrt^384 The 
coronary thorns. .did. .pierce bis..tem{fies to a multiplicity 
of pains, by their numerous acuminations. 3710 Steele 
Tatter No. 176 ^ 8, I. .am distracted with such a Multi- 
plicity of entertaining Objects, that i am lost in the Variety. 
1847 C. Bronte j. Eyre v, Like one who had always a 
multiplicity of tasks on hand, i860 G. Prescott Elecir, 
Telegr. 243 A few large bells would be preferable to this 
multiplicity of smaller ones. 1885 J. Payn Talk op Town 
IL 138 It Tvas not the least like a dressing-room except that 
it had a multiplicity’ofmirrors. 

b. with collective sing. sb. 

160X Holland Pliny I. 504 In that one significant word 
(Cardoso) hee said more than could be expressed possibly by 
any multiplicity of language whatsoeuer. a 2656 Hales 
Gold. Rem. (1673) S These places that are so fertile,. of 
interpretation, and yeild a multiplicity of sense. 1749 
Fielding Tom Pones xw. x, I was so hurried, and drove and 
tore with the multiplicity of business. 1876 F. Harrison 
Choice tpBks. iv, (xSW) 90 Since which date, let us trust, 
the multiplicity of print and the habits of desultory reading 
have considerably abated. 

f c. Without article or qualifying word. Obs. 

1629 Le Grys tr. Barclay's Argents 188 Argenis being 
confounded with multiplicity of griefs, a 1734 North Li/e 
Dr. J. North (1744) 240 After he was grown old and much 
worn by Multiplicity of Business, E. BANCfioFT 

Guiana 378 Multiplicity of law-suits are universally allowed 
to be detrimental to ne%v countries. 

-j* 3 . The multiplicity cfx the majority of. Obs. 

X639 in Nalson Coll. Gt. Aff, State (1682) I. 279 The 
Multiplicity of the People are mean conditioned, 
f Mult^lie. -Sf. Obs. Also 5 -pie, -plye. 
[app. a. OF. moliepli, muUepli multiplication 
(Godefroy), vbl. sb. L umltiplier to Multiply,] 
Multitude ; great numbers or quantity. 

^3470 Henry Wallace ix., 1707 ‘Dicson’, he said, ‘wait 
thow thair multiple?’ * lij ihowsand men ihair power mycht 
nocht be Ibid, xl 13 The Sotheroun fled fra him on athir 
sid To Burdeouss, in gret multiplye. 1549 CorupL Scot. L 
23 Quhilkcausit..my ecn to be cum obscure throucht the 


MULTIPLY. 

mulliplle of salt teyris. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. I. 7 In sum places is funde multipHe of Tinne, 

Multiplied (mwltiplsid), ppi. a. (s 6 .) [f. 

Multiply v, + -ed ^.] Made many, much, or more; 
increased in number or quantity; manifold. 

1463-4 Ro/ts ojp Parti. V. 503/1 Wherthurgh the Cilees. . 
mowe..be multiplied inhabitations, and restored to their 
auncien..prosperite. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's 
Voy. Ep. Ded., Olde men.., by reason of their multiplied 
yeeres, are to be released. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage nr. 
xvii, (1614) 334 Another Caue.. which terrifieth those that 
enter with the multiplied sounds of Cymbals and vneouth 
minstrelsie. 1646 H. P. Medit. Serge 35 Their varied and 
multiplyed dangers. 1669-70 Pepys Let. to Capt. Elliot 
3 Mar., I pray you to accept.. my hearty thanks for your 
multiplied kindness. 1783 Dodsley's Ann. Reg. {1785) 22/2 
Orders were written and dispatched in multiplied copies 
to the different military stalions. 1784 Covvper Task ji. 597 
Our habits, costlier than Lucullus wore, And by caprice, as 
multiplied as his. 1804 Jas.^ Maitland Public Wealth 
(1819) 274 The multiplied relations which the varied distri- 
butions of property create. X84X D’Jsraeli Amen. Lit, 
(1867) 307 The poems of Surrey were often read, as their 
multiplied editions show. 1865 Lyell Elem, Geol. 576 
Others again have the number of segments excessively 
multiplied as in Paradoxides. 

b. Math . ; f occas. as sb, — Multiplicand. 

X579 Digces SirxiiioiicQS 6 Place the Digitte 4 vnder 7 the 
thirde of your multiplyed number. 1660 Barrow Euclid 
vii. Def. 15 In every multiplication a unitie is to the multi- 
plier, as the multiplied is to the product, a 26g6ScARBUBOii 
Euclid (X705) 2x0 If a number multiplying two numbers 
make some numbers, their Products shall have the same 
proportion with the multiplied numbers. 

c. Bot, =s Multiplex a. 3 a. 

1777 Robson Brit. Flora v. 20. 1793 Martyn Lang. Bot. 
S.V., According to the number of rows in a multiplied corolla. 

Multiplier (mpTtipbiiaj). [f. Multiply v, 

•f -E rI. Cf, F. muUiplietir (i6th c.).] 

1 . One who or a thing which multiplies or causes 
something to increase. 

^470-85 Malory Arthur xv:. viii. 652 That same man is 
an enchaunter and a multyplyer of wordes. 1477 Caxton 
Z>iV/r^ iib,Loue..thoo that be the grete muliiplyers, that 
is to saye, the commoncs that labour the erth. a 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. Kt 43 b, Money the multiplier of iniquitie. 
1667 Cateses Decay Chr. Piety v. 81 Bioils and quarrels, 
which are alone the great accumulators and multipliers of 
imuries, 2694 Mottevx Rabelais iv. xlvi. 380 Multiplyers 
of Law-suits. 1835 J. Hodgson III. ni, 
p. iv. Doubt and uncertainty are great multipliers of words. 
1870 Spencer Princ. Psgehol. I. 35 At the surface of the 
body, where the extremities of nerve-fibres are so placed 
as to be most easily disturbed, we .. find., multipliers of 
disturbances. 

b. A (great) breeder, ? Obs, rare, 
x66x J. Childrey Brit. Baconica 19 The Pilchard is a 
little fish, and a great multiplier. 

2 . Math, The quantity by which another (the 
multiplicand) is multiplied. 

3542 REcoRDE(?n/fp'^«Fvii b,The multiplier or multipli- 
catour, that is to say, the numbre by which multiplication is 
made. 2674 Jeake Ariih. (1696) 23 Then take the second 
figure of the Multiplier, and proceed, .as before. 1706 
Jones Syn, Palmar. Matheseos 37 Both Multiplicand 
and Multiplier are call’d Factors. 1798 Hutton Course 
Math. (1806) I. 32 We shall multiply all the parts of the 
multiplicand by all the parts of the multiplier. 2854 Orr's 
Circ, Sd.^ Math. 163 A figure, or number, prefixed to a 
: letter, as a multiplier, is called the coefficient of that letter. 

! *f 3 . One who performs the alchemical process of 
multiplication; hence, a false coiner. Obs, 
c 3420 Lydc. Assembly of Gods 882 False vsurers, Multy- 
plyers, coyn wasshers & cJyppers. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. 
in Ashm. (1652) 17 The ^lultipUer doth him beguile With 
his faire promise, c 1515 Cocke Lorell sB.8 Golde smylhes, 
and grote clypper, MuUyplyers, and clothe thyckers. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 1x9 Farre exceadinge all the 
Alcumisticall multipliers that ever were. 

4 . Electr. and Magu. An instrument used for 
multiplying or increasing by repetition the intensity 
of a force, current, etc. so as to make it appreciable 
or mensurable. Cf. TH£B 3 ro- 3 iuLTiPLiBR. 

x8*3 Ann. Philos. June 436 M. Schweigger's electro- 
magnetic Multiplier. 2858 Noad Man. Electr, i. 66 Of 
the various instruments that have been termed ‘multipliers * 
and ‘doublers* we shall only describe the multiplier of 
Cavallo. 1877 Rosenthal Phys. Muscles ^ Nerves 150 
The nerve. .exhibits a difference which the multiplier is 
incapable of indicating. 

b. = Multiplicator 2 b. in recent Diets. 

5 . Angling, A multiplying-reel (see Multiply- 
ing ppl, a, b, quot. 1856). 

1867 F. Francis Angling L (1880) 35 The best reels, .are 
the plain reels.. .Do not have a multiplier, even at a gift. 
3875 ‘ Stonehenge * Br^it. Rural Spotds i. v, iv. § 3. 349 
Though the multiplier is very pretty in theory, yet It is con- • 
stantly failing in practice. 3897 Outing XXX. 262/1 On 
my reel, finest and most powerful 0/ multIpUers, I carried 
a thousand feet of line. 

6. An arithmometer for performing calculations 

in mnItiph'catioD. rSjs Kkichi JPu/. Mcch. 

Multiply (mmlliplai), t'. Forms: 3-5multe-, 
4-6 raulty-, (6 moulti-, moulty-); 3-6 -plie, 
-plye, 4-5 -pli(i): 4 “ mtiltiply. [a. OF. 
(mod.F.) multiplier, ad. L. multiplicare, f. multi- 
plic-, Multiplex.] 

1 . trane. To cause to become much, many, or 
more ; to make many or manifold ; to augment the 
number, amount, or quantity of. Now rare except 
as coloured by sense 5. 
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MULTIPLYING. 


a 1275 Prov. JEl/rcd 675 in O, E, Misc. -Lyj Ac nim ^je 
to be a stable mon, b^t word and dede bi-sette con, and 
multeplien heure god. <2x340 Hampoi-E Psalter xi. i A 
haly man that sees the vanyle of the warld multipUd. c 1386 
CttAUCER j\htib. ? 774 Swete wordes multiplien & encressen 
freiides. c 1400 26 Pol. Poems 148 lu salt see 1 sayled well 
wyde ffor to multiply my tresoure. X46a Litt, Red Bk. 
Bristol (1900) II. i28Suche. . AlHons beth gretelymulteplied 
and encreased within the Town. X53S Coverdale Bel <5- 
Dr. G, Peace be multiplied with you. 1648 Wilkins Jifat/u 
Magic I, vil 50 These Pulleys maybe muitiplyed according 
to sundrydifTerent situations. 1694 Addison Poems, Virgil 
Wks. 1726 1 . 30 Till into seven it multiplies its stream. 
1788 Gibbon Decl. cj- F. Ivii. V. 661 The activity of the 
emperor seemed to multiply his presence. 1833 Tennyson ‘ 
Poems 76 And all things that she [se. my soul] saw, she 
multiplied, A manyfaced glass. 1858 Greener Guuneiy 
155 Elongating the fibres and multiplying their number to 
an indefimte extent. Atkinson ir. Ganol's N'aL 

Philos. § 671 By coiling the copper wire in the direction of 
the needle., the action of the current has beep multiplied. 
1878 jEVONsPri/z/rri’t?/. Econ. 21 Public libraries, museums, 
picture galleries and like institutions all multiply utility. 

b. To use or utter a multiplicity of (words, etc.). 
To multiply words : t C^) to. be loquacious ; {b) 
to be verbose. 

1340 Ayeith. 218 Huanne b® multepUest bine benes ich 
nelle none y*here. 138a W yclif yob xxxv. 16 Job . . withoute 
kunnynge woordls muUipIieth. ? 1520 tr. Dial, Great, 
Moral, xii. Dij, This vale..brak owte and multyplyed 
greate wordis agayne the hyll, 15*9 in Vlcary's Anal, 
(1888) App. xiv. 258 No man.. shall multiplye langage yn 
the Courte tyme. 1530 Palsgr. 641/2, 1 moultiplye langage 
with one, as folkes do that chyde logyther. Grafton 

Chron, II. 100 When they had thus multipired talke vpon 
both sydes. 165* [see Multiplying vbl. sb, i]. 1726 Swift 
Gxilliver il vii, They avoid nothing more than multi- 
plying unnecessary Words, or using various Expressions. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 4^ What he meant by the 
said premises was evident, and could not havebeen rendered 
clearer by saying all the said premises, though it might have 
served to multiply words, 

o. In const, of the type to multiply evil upon evil, 
to add evil to evil, accumulate instances of evil. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 74 b, And he sawe a 
long mayde that lerned to wryte, of whom he sayde that me 
multiplied euyl vpon euyll. 1623 Bp. Hall Medit. iii. xc. 
Wks. 65 It is a damnable Iniqultle in man, to multiplle one 
sinne vpon another. 1830 Tennyson Poet 33 Thus truth 
was multiplied on truth. 

d. To adduce a large number of (instances, etc.). 
17x6 .^DDiso.s Freeholder No. 6 P 3 'Tis unnecessary to 
multiply Instances of this nature. 184^ Encycl, Metrob, II. 
899/x These explicit declarations against heresy might be 
multiplied to almost an^ extent. x36o Tyndall Gtac. n« 
xxxii. 418 Instances of this kind might be multiplied, 
fe. Const, inf. (A Hebraism.) Qbs, 

<21340 Hampoi.'s Psalter Cznt. 500 Willis noght multiply 
to Speke heghe thyngls. 1649 Bp. Reynolds Hosea v. 12 
He muUiplyelh to pardon. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. n, 9 He 
taketh delight to multiply to pardon ofi'ences. 

f f. To increase the intensity of; oecas, to magnify 
optically. Obs. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvni. xci. (1495) 840 The 
frogge muliypl^eib his voyce whan he dooth his nether 
jowe somdeale in the water and strykyth the vpper jowe. 
<2x586 Arcadia iii. (1629) 249 His eies saw no 

terrour, nor eare heard any martial! sound, but that they 
multiplied the htdlousnesse of it to his mated mind. x 6 a 5 
Bacon New Atl, (1900) 42 Wee Multiply Smells, which may 
seeme strange. 1651 J. Cleveland Wks, C5 Just as an 
Optique Glasse contracts the sight At one end, but when 
turn’d doth muUiply'c. 

2. inir. To become of great number or quantity; 
to be^ increased or augmented by accumulation or 
repetition. 

c 1330 Spec, Gy de Warevyke 1009 Almesdede fordobe 
bl synne..And bi god shal multiplie. 13.. E. E. Allii. P, 
B. 278 Euelez on erbe. .grewen fit multyplyed roony-folde. 
^14x2 Hoccleve De Reg, Princ, 5x95 By concorde, smale 
binges multiplien. 14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Tt‘oy 11. 4376 
pat boru3 be worlde b® fyr gan multiplie. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace vni. 1002 He saw the Sothroun multipliand mayr. 
1^83 Kyd Hoitseh, Phil. Wks. Cx9ox) 280 Much more may 
riches multiply that consist in bare money then [etc.]. x666 
IMarvell Corr. Hi. Wks. (Grosart) 11 . 188 Busynesse does 
so multiply of late that I can scarce snatch time to write to 
you. x78x Gibbon Decl. ^ F. xix. II. 127 Reduced to an 
humble station by the prudence of Constantine, they [x<r. 
eunuchs] multiplied in the palaces of his degenerate sons. 
1842 Manning Serm. i. (1848) I. 7 As sin has multiplied in 
its extent, so it would seem also to have bzeome more 
intense. 1358 Kingsley Lett. (1878) I. 21 The flame 
increased— multiplied— at one point after another. 

tb. transf. To accrue as interest. Obs, rare 

<•1440 Alphabet 0/ Tales 525/25 At it sulde be lent in 
vsurie iij yere after his decese, and at bai sulde evfffor hU 
sawle ail bat multiplied berof. 

* t c. intr, and pass. To be abundantly provided 
with, Obs. 

<rxs33 Ld. Berner? Gold. Bk. M. Aurel, (1546) E, Cure 
senate laylethe of raeke and wyse Senatours, and multipHeth 
with these serpentines. 1588 Kyd Hoitseh. Phil. Wks. 
Itgoi) 265 That^ we.Tlth whereby we should expect to haue 
our houses so distinguished and muitiplyed with ofTycers. 
f 3. (rails. To increase (a family, etc.) by natural 
generation or procreation (freq. in pass.) ; to cause 
(the earth) to become populous. Obs, or areli. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 2647 Abram,. .MuItipU M sede i sail. 
>375 Creation 510 in Horstm. (1878) X30pe}.. 

brojten forb mo [dilldren], pe worlde to multiply. <11400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) XX. 89 SVaxez and beese multiplied and 
fiUez b® erthe. 1474^ Caxton Chesse iii. L (1883) 76 Whan 
Ad.am their fader marled them for to multiplye y« erthe of hys 
lignye. 1538 Starkey EngLxnd 11. i. 146 The way and 


mean to suffyce,muUyply,sxnd encicse them (jtf. the people] 
agayn to a conuenyent nombur,ys only natural generatyon. 
1673 Temple Ess. ott Ireland \l\is, 1731 I. no People are 
multiplied in a Country by the Temper of the Climate, 
favourable to Generation. i7ia Addison Spect.^^o. 413 
T 5 'That all Creatures might be tempts to multiply their 
Kind. 1784 CowPER Task v. 221 When man was muliipUed 
and spread abroad In tribes and clans. 

absol. 1393 Lakgl. P. PL C. xix. 226 A man wUh.oute a 
make myghte nat wel of kynde MultepHe. 

b. To breed (animals) ; to propagate (plants). 
fAlso (of the parts of a plant), to produce by 
propagation, to cause to grow. 

X47X Ripley Comp. Alch. xf. v. in Ashm. (1652) 182 The 
Tre of Hermes. .Of wbych one Pepyn a thowsand wyll 
Multyply. 1599 [vee Multiplying vbl. sb. ij. 1707 Curios, 
in Husb. If Gard. 197 The Method of Multiplying Plants by 
Layers, J.Lee Boi. m. iii (i8xo) 4x6 The Trunk, which 
serves to multiply the herb, and leads immediately from the 
root to the fructification. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's 
Stud, Nat, (1799) HI. 659 Tbey c»uld themselves drain 
marshes, clear waste lands, multiply flocks. 1833 Penny 
Cycl. I. 61/1 Most of them may be multiplied by cuttings 
struck in silver sand. 1837 Balfour India 1x84 This is 
a large Mango multiplied at Mergui. 

4. inir. To increase in number by natural genera- 
tion or procreation (occas. by artificial means). 

<2 1300 Cursor M, 638 Drighthi bam blessed, and bad bam 
brede, And muItipU in b^f sede. X390 Gower Con/. II, 
344 Hou god to man be weie of ktnde Hath set the world to 
mulleplie. X413 Pilgr, Sowle (Caxton) v. xiv. (1859) 80 
Whicne fisshes he putte In the stewe, where they hauc 
spawned and multyplyed. ^1420 Lydg. Assembly o/Gods 
1717 Isys was cailyd the Goddesse Of Frute, for she fyrst 
made hit multyply By the meaneof gryffyng. 1535 Cover- 
dale job xii. 23 He both increaseth the people, and 
destroyeth them: He maketh them to multiplie, and dryueth 
them awayc. x66s Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 57 The 
Priests thereupon throw Rice upon their heads, praying 
that they may multiply as Rice. 271^ De Foe Cmtsoe 1. 
(Globe) 183 As for my Cats, they multiply'd. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Btit. India 11. 83 Under a climate more congenial 
..the <iescendants of a northern race may he able to aggre- 
gate and multiply. t 833 Darwin in Pall Mall G. 7 Dec. 
11/2 Multiply, vary; let the strongest live and the weakest die. 

5. trans, (^J\Iat/i.) To operate upon (a given 
quantity, called the multiplicand) with another 
quantity (called the multiplier) so as to produce 
a quantity (called the product) having the same 
ratio to the multiplicand as the multiplier has 
to unity. In Higher Algebra, to apply an operator 
to (an operand). 

<*x39x Chaucer n. § 41a, )>an loke how moche 

space of feet ys be^twen b® and pe tour, & multiplie b^t be 
12. e X400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xx. 92 Now be bise all multi- 
plied CCC tymes and LX. X594 Blundevil Exerc. 1. iv. 
sb, Whensoeuar you haue to multiply one number by 
another. i6xo W. Folkingham Art 0/ Survey 11. viii. 62 
Multiply the B^IL Area by 6. 1633 }. Babikcton Geome- 
try 34 Let the line A6 be given to be muitiplyed by the line 
CD. X7o6 W, Tones y1/<xM«cox 20 Multiply 

each Figure of the Multiplicand, by each Figure of the 
Multiplier. 1823 J, Nicholson Operat. Meehantc 293 A 
force equal to 20 cwt. multiplied by 2304. 1842 De Morgan 
Int. t^Dijf. Cale, xi What is a multiplied by The 
answer is a taken the thousandth part of a time, or the 
thousandth part of <x. x8s8 Bright Sp., Re/onn 27 Oct. 
(1869) 281 The annual income of the estate multiplied by the 
number of years which. .be may be expected to live. 1883 
W. K. Common Sense 0/ Exact Sex. 201 If a vector 

step be multiplied by itself, the product is zero; that is, 

AP . AP = (AP)> = 0. 

transf. and fig, x6xi Skaks. IVini. T. 1. ii. 7 Like a Cypher 
(Yet standing in rich place) I multiply With one we tbanke 
you, many thousands moe, That goe before it. xBpx Mere- 
dith One of our Conq. xviix. You have multiplied your 
investment by ten. 

b. To multiply (one quantity) into, •^in (an- 
other); to multiply (two quantities) together x to 
I find the product of the two quantities. 

1337 Recoroe W/ietsi. El)h, 1225. And so moche doeth 
there arise by .35.^ multiplied into it self. X57X Diccks 
Pantom. i. vi, Ciijb, The firste multiplied in the fourth, 
produceth a quantitie equall to that which is made by 
multiplication of the seconde in the thirde. x6xo W. 
Folkincham Art 0/ Survey 11. viii. 6x Multiply the perpen- 
dicular in the demlbase. ^ 1690 Leybourn Curs. Math, 15 
The numbers to be multiplied must be set one under another. 
X709 J. Ward Yng. Math. Cw</e(ij34) 340 Multiply the Base 
of the given Triangle into Half its perpendicular Height. 
Ibid. 439 Multiply the Two Diameters (W2. tlie Length and 
Breadth) together.^ x8ia Playfair Nat, Phil, I. no The 
weight multiplied into the height to which it is raised. 1883 
Lcudesdobf Cremona's Prop, Geom. 283 If these equations 
be multiplied together. 

C. inir. To perform the process of multiplication, 
*579 Digces Stratioticos 4 To mulriplie, is to find of two 
Numbers a number product the one in theother augmented. 
1632 Newsfr. Low Countr. 8 Podex can. . Adde, Multiply, 
Subtract, Divide, 17^ Hutton Course Math. (1806) I, 13 
The number you multiply by, or the numbei* of repetitions, 
is the INIultiplier. 1840 Imrdner Geom, xoe If we require 
the area, we have only to multiply by 3*X4. 

d. Said of the multiplier {trans. and intri), 

0x423 CntfieNoxnbrynge(E,,'E,'SS^2\ Numerus muUi- 
pHcans. Anglice, h® nombur multipliynge. 1370 Billings* .. 
LEY Euclid 214 b, If a number muitiplleng himselfe produce 
a cube number : then is that number also a cube num- 
ber. 1704 J. Lex. Techn, Multiplicaiiony 

Negatives multiplying Poritives, must produce Negatives. 
*7®9 J. Wakd^ y ng. Math, Guide 1. ii. (1734) 14 When the 
Number Multiplied is so often Added to itself, as there are 
Units in the Number Multipljring. 1859 Salmon Higher 
The terms multiplying xy must be <J3«j and <J2 <xi. 
TO, Alch. (trans. and in/r,) To increase the 


precious metals, as by transmutation of the baser 
metals. Also intr. (for pass.), said of the precious 
metals. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can. Veom. Prol. ff T. 848 A man may 
lightly lerne, if he have aught, To multiplve, and bringc his 
good to naught. ^ 1390 Gower Conf. 11. 84 Thei founden thilke 
experience, Which cleped is Alconomie, Wherof the Selver 
muUepUe Thei made and ek the gold also. 1477 Norton 
Ord. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) 17 Saying how they can I^Iulii- 
pHe Gold and Silver. Ibid. 18 When such men promise to 
Multiplie, They compasse to doe some Villony. Ibid.', Upon 
Nature thei falsely lye For Mettalls doe not Multiplie. 
*543 ir. Act 5 Hen. IV, c. 4 It is ordeyned..ihatnoiiefrora 
hensforth shall vse to multiplie golde or syluer, nor vse the 
craft of multiplication. 1392 Lyly Callathea m. iii, An 
arte quoth you, that one muldplieth so much all day, that 
he wantelh money to buy meate at night? 1630 Evely.v 
Diary 14 Dec., An impostor that had like to have impos’d 
upon us a pretended secret of multiplying gold. 1688 
Act I Will. Mary, c. 30 [citing Act 5 Hen. IV]. 

Multiply (mc'ltipli), adv. Mlath. [f. Mnt- 
TIPLB + -LY ^.] Multiply connected (see quot. 1S93). 
'Mnlliply-periodic, having many periods. 

x88x Maxwell Elccir. ^ Magn. I. 120 If the region 5 is 
doubly or multiply connected. ^ 18^3 A. R. Forsyth Theory 
of Functions 315 A surface is simply connected, if it be 
resolved into two distinct pieces by every cross-cut; but if 
there be any cross-cut, which does not resolve it into distinct ■ 
pieces, the surface is multiply connected. Ibid. 464 Functions 
which are multiply-periodic. 

Multiplye, variant of Multiplie Sc. 
Mu'ltiplying, 1'^/. [-ihgI.] 

1 , ss Multiplication, in various senses. 

c X380 Wyclif i’c/, IVks. III. 37 In covetise of multi- 
pliinge of richessis, c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame ii. 293 (Falrf. 
MS.) Fro roundel [to] compas Eche aboute other goynge, 
Caused of otlires sterynge And multiplyin^e euer moo. 
<rx3^ — Pard. T. 46 He shal have multiplying of his 
greyn. <2x400 in Halliwell Kara Mathem. \\%\i) 58 pan 
al tot comes of pat multiplyeng departe ])Ou byj>e noumbre 
of pe poynlcs of pe vmbre, 1474 Caxton Chesse in. L (1883) 
77 The multiplynge of his goodes temporell. 1349 Latimer 
■>,rd Serm, bef. Edw, VI (Arb.) 87 marg.. These mixtures 
and multiply inges arc theft. 1553 Acts PiivyCounc, (N. S.) 
IV. 254 Intormacions, lettres and examinacions towching 
WhaUe>'*s accusadon fbr multiplying. 1399 Dubravjus 
[title) A new Booke of good Husbandry. .. Conleining 
the order. .of making of Fish-pondes, with the breeding, 
preserv'ing.and muItipIyingoftheCarpefelc.]. 1623 Baton 
Ess.s Seditions Tx-oubJes (Arb.) 405 ITie Multiplying 
of Nobilitie, and other Degrees of Qualitic. *^* J* 
Chet\vind in Harington Briefe View Ep.^ Dc^ This 
Auibout , .hath avoyded the neeolesse multiplying of woid& 
1659 Mti«TON Civ. Power in Eccl. Causes \Vks. 1851 V. 
332 The multiplying and the aggravating of sin to them 
both. X707 Curios, in Husb.^ 4* hard. 129 These four l^ast 
Observations for the multiplying of Corn. x8oo Lamb Zr/. 
to Coleridge 6 Aug., I cram all I can in, to save a multiplying 
of ituexs. xBss Baw Senses flr /«<. w. U. § xa 1x86^1 mi 
T he muUipWing of points of contact, by our having a 
plurality of fingers. , v j 

H b. Alleged term fora ‘company of husbands. 

14B6 Bk. St. Alba/ts f vij. A Multiplieng of husbondis. 

2 . attrib.', multiplying way ('/nonce-use), — 
‘family way’ (see Familt 10 b). 

*599 T* M[ouf£t] Silhtvorntes 47 What made thee shew 
thy multiplying pride, More in these egges, then all the 
egccs beside? 1739 Mrs. Delany in Lrfe ^ Cex 7 ’.{ io 0 i ) II. 

Ir. .. rr\l.T»;TvKTmCf MTlV. 


plies. Multiplying of '. „ ... 

<2x425 Cursor (1‘rin.) hIore..)>en J>e S*®tiel« in 

be see So multepiiynge [earlier iexts^ untellandj shulde 
pei be. i6ox Shaks. Alls Well v, iii. ioa Flatus mm- 
selfe, That knowes the tinct and multiplying mcdciiie. 
i6xz Bible Wisd, iv, 3 The multiplying brood of the 
vngodly shall not tbriue. 1646 H. LA\yRENCE Comnu 
Angetis 64 Such punishments -.are multiplying 01 
infinitely’, if God prevent not. 1690 Child Disc, fpaae 
(1698) 23 Interest-. which is of so prodigious a multiplying 
nature, that it must of necessity make thelendersmonstrous 
rich. *709 J. Ward Yng. Math. Guide 1. vL (17341 7^ I he 
Multiplying Fraction is less than an Unite or i. i8§^ •dp* 
WiLBERFORCE in R. I. Wilbexforce Life (1881) IL^vii. 287 
Oh ! our multiplying embarrassments from concessions aim 
inconsistencies. 1877 Besant & Rice Harp <(• Cr. viii. 00 
What time the placens uxor expects her husband to return 
with wavering step and multiplying eye. 

b. in the names of instruments and machines 
having devices for increasing the number of move- 
ments, images, etc. Also multiplying-machine, 
a machine for performing mechanically the arith- 
metical process of multiplication. (See Knight 
Diet, Mech, and Suppl.) ^ ^ , . 

1823 Ann. Philos, Tune 437 The multiplying wire (m 
Schweigger's Multiplier] is of plated copper. i8m t-k 
Hofland Bnt. Ang/eVs Man. i. 6, The multiplying 

reel was formerly much used, but, from its liability' to ^ 
out of order [etc.]. 1849 Noad Electricity (ed. 3) 39® 

Rapid horizontal motion is then given to the (X5il by means 
of a multiplynng wheel, 1836 ‘Stonehenge’ 

Sports t. § 621. 234/2 jiultiplying-reels, in which, 
introduction of machinery, the barrel is made to , 
several times to the single revolution of the handle. ^ t07 

Tait Rec. Adv. Phys. Sci. iv, An arrangement, .consisting 

of a driving wheel and multiplying gc.ir, by which l 
communicate an extremely great velocity of rotation to tm 

copper disc. 1882 '^kf.f.% Seamanship SifkuUiP'y' 

ing sheaves , — Are sometimes fitted to blocks 'vhere 
friction takes place. . 1889 Nature 21 Nov. 71/2 A 5 
plying apparatus which determines.. in one function, luc 
product of a number by' each figure of the muliipuer. 
Hence f MuTtlplyingly adv., manifoldly. 

1483 Caxton ' Gold. Leg. 346 b/2 They sufiiid in m-nny 
maners prouffitably constantly and multyplycngly. 
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MTILTIVAGANT, 


Mu-ltiplymg-glass. 

f 1. A magnifying-glass. Also Jig. Obs. 

Cf. MUC.TIPLV ZM f. 

1628 Feltham Resolves n. xxxv, On our sicke beds, [hee] 
shewes vs all our sinnes in multiplying Glasses, c 2640 Ca-pt, 
Underwitt i. in BuUen O. PL II. 336, 1 wod not have a man . . 
so much a dwarfe that I must use a multiplying glass to know 
the proportion of bis limbes. 1656 Cowley iV/wrr., OdetyfWit 
ii, Some things do through our Judgment pass As through 
a Multiplying Glass. 1680 S. Mather Ircnicitm 19 The 
blind prophane world, who pretend to take offence at our 
divisions, looking upon them in the multiplying Glasses of 
their own enmity, and .so accounting every difference in 
Religion to be a different Religion. 

2. A toy consisting of a concave glass or lens, the 
surface of which is cut into numerous facets so as 


to give as many reflexions of the object observed. 
Alsoy^f. 

- 1671 Foolis Hist, Romish Treasons (1681) 60 As for Bel- 
larmine, you may jook through him like a MuUiplying-glass 
and perceive multitudes of people. x6S8 Holme Armour}> 
nr. ix. 375/1 Multiplying Glasses, that makes one things 
[«V] seem many. 170X Norris /deal IVorld 1, ii. 50 So 
many reproductions of one thing,like the image of the .same 
face repeated in a multiplying glass. 1764 J. Ferguson 
Lcct. 147 The multiplying glass is made by grinding down 
the round side., of a convex gl^. .in to several flat surfacets]. 
1831 Brewster Optics xxxix. 329 Natural multiplying 
glasses may be found among transparent minerals which are 
crossed with veins oppositely crystallised. 1863-7 J, IPylde's 
Circ. Sci. 1, 60/2. 

.Multi-pointed to -polar : see Mdlti- i a, b. 
SCnltipoteut (multi-piftent), a. ixire. [f. L. 
multijoleni-, -polens : see Mdlti- and Potent.] 
Having much power ; very powerful. 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr. (5* Cr. iv. v. 129 loue mullipotent. 1633 
Lithgow Trav. vi. 239 Thousands famished, and put to the 
sword within this multipotent City, by Vespasian. 1656 
Blount Glosso^\ 18S9 Talmage in Voice (N. Y.) 28 Feb , 
I leave this imperial and muldpotent numeral seven where 
the Bible leaves it. 

IkHultipre'seucea [ad. mod.L. mitltij>rx^ 
seniia : see Multi- and Presence.] The fact or 
faculty of being present in many places at once. 

1614 Bp. Hall No Peaee^ voith Rome ^ 17^ That e.vploded 
opinion of transubstantiation, and (which is the root of it) 
the multi-presence of Christs body. 17*7 De Foe Hist. 
Appar. iv. (1840) 31 He has invisibility and multipresence, 
as^ a ‘spirit has. 1885 Schaff Christ <5- Christ, 75 The 
mediaeii’al schoolmen, .ascribe. , a miraculous muliipresence 
to his body and bloo<i in the sacrament of the altar. 

'So Multipre'sent <?., having the property of 
multipresence. 

x88*-3 Sc/iaj^s Encycl, Reiig. Kuowl. III. 2415/2 The 
glorified body IS not omnipresent, but muUipresent. 

Ittulti-radiate to - sacoulate : see M olti- i a, 3. 
Multisoienoe (mnlti-Jens). [f. L. mttlhts 
Multi- -I- Science.] Knowledge of m.-iny 
things. So Kulti'scient a. (in recent Diets.) ; 
tMtUti-scions a, [f. L. mtiliisci-us], ‘knowing 
much, skilful ’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

a 1834 Coleridge Church State (1839) 226 uote, Multi- 
science Cor a variety and quantity of acquired knowledge) 
does not teach intelligence. 


HkSultisect (m^ Itisekt), a, Ent, [f. mod.L. 
inuUisect-tts, f. mttUus Multi- pa. pple. 
of secare to cut.] (See quot.) 

1826 Kirbv & Sp. Entomot. xlvi. IV. 3O5 Multisect (Multi- 
sectwn). When an insect appears to have no distinct trunk 
and abdomen, but is divided into numerous segments. 

Multise*ct, V. rare-°, [f. Multi- + L. sect-j 
ppl. stem of seedre to cut.] traus. To divide into 
many parts {Century Dict^. Also Multise'ctlon 
{rare~~^')y division into many parts. 

x86* .Masson in Macm. Mag. Dec. 85 On the plan of 
muUisection, as well as on that of trisection, bisection. 
Multi- segmentate to -soil: seeMuLii- i a, 3. 
MCultisOnant (m»lti’s^nant), a. rare. [f. L. 
multison-us + -ant. See Multi- and Sonant.] 
Having many sounds ; sounding much. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Mnliisonant, that hath mai^ or 
great sounds, that makes a great noise. 1831 Talcs 0/ my 
Landlord I. 241 The multisonant dash of ocean s billows. 
1888 Harpers Mag. Oct. 741/1 The multicolored, multi, 
sonant stream rushes by. 

So Multi'sonoas a, 

X90S IVesim. Gaz. 29 Dec. 2/1 The multisonous voices of 
winds and sea and forest . 

Multi-spermous to -tubular: see Multi-. 
SXul'titud.C (mr^'ltitiwd). [a. F. multitude 
(13th c.), or ad. L. multitudo, -tudin-y f, inuUus 
much, many : see -tudb.] ^ 

1. The character, quality, or condition of being 
many ; numerousness ; great number. Also, number 
whether great or small. 

In the common biblical (Hebraistic) phrase//l^ 

‘ the many, the numerous’, the meaning of the sb. 
varies between senses i and 2. ... , r , • 

a X3*s Prose Psalter li. 7 He hoped in be mulutude of his 
riches. 1375 Barbour Bruce it. 330 For muUitud mats na 
victory. C14S0 tr, De Imitatioue iii. xxiu. 93 Be bou 
blessed, bat hast done bys godenes vvib bi ^ 

multitude of bi mercy. ^1460 p. Ashby 
Trusle nat ooiily in men is multitude. 15^ Bible (Geneva) 
Ps. xxxvii. II Meeke men.. shall baue their delite in the 
multitude of peace. 1577 B. Googe Heresbachs Hitsb. \. 
(1586) 8 Riches are not to be measured by their multitude. 
i6xi Bible Josh. xi. 4 Euen as the sand (hat is vpon the 
Sea-shore in multitude. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 230 


Tliat which fails in magnitude is called smal ; as that which 
in multitude, few, 1734 tr. Rollins Asic.' Hist. IV. 208 
Valour and not multitude determines the success of arms. 
*774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry Diss. ii. k 2 William the 
wnquerar permitted great numbers of Jews.. to settle in 
Eilgland. . ,T heir multitude soon encreas^. 1868 Tennyson 
Lucretius 168 Or do they fly.. like the flakes In a fall of 
snow, and so press in, perforce. Of multitude? 1869 Ruskin 
Q. o_f Air%T^\ The strength of the nation is in its multitude, 
not in Its temlory. 

2. A great number, a host, a * crowd' {of persons 
or things). Freq, qualified hy great. Often elHpt. 
~ multitude of men, etc. in question, a. sing. 
The sing, was formerly often used (without article) where 

the pi. is now idiomatic, esp. in^rcat multitude. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxiit. 6 Swilk is the getynge [L. 
generacio\ that is, muUitud of tha that sekis him. 1340 — 
Pr. Consc, 5113 And with him grete multitude sal come Of 
angels, c 1375 .Jc. Leg. Saints xi. (jSymon ff Judas) 299 
Of serpentis a muhyiude, 2390 Gower Cotif. 1. 220 This 
Perseus ..With al his multitude rod. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur i, xvi. 58 It was pyte on to behold that multitude 
of the people that fledde. 150S Dunbar Ttia Mariit IVeuten 
73 To manifest my makdome to multitude of pepill. 15M 
A Day Eng. Secretary \\. (1625)34 Having, .heaped on thy 
head a multitude of favours. 1651 Hobbes Leviaih. i. u. 50 
A multitude of actions done by a multitude of men. 2667 
Milton P. L. x. 554 Imagining For one forbidden Tree a 
multitude Now ris’n. 1703 Maunorell Joum. to Eu- 
phrates (1732) 2 Here are a multitude of Subterraneous 
Aqueducts. 1778 hliss Burney Evelina xxiv. (1791) II. 
150 She asked Mr. Lovel a multitude of questions. 1872 
Morlky Voltaire (1886) 5 It was he who conveyed to his 
genention in a multitude of forms the consciousness, .of . . 
the rights of human intelligence. 

b. />/. Great numbers, hosts, ‘crowds'. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IVy iii. it. 143 For euery Honor sitting 
on his Helme, Would they were multitudes. X6C3 Salmon 
Doron Med. 1. 333 hlultitudes of words bring much error. 
1781 CowpER Retirem. 158 The waves o'ertake them in 
their serious play, And cv’ry hour sweeps multitudes away, 
i860 Tyndall G/ac/Vrr ii. xxiv. 357 Multitudes of such little 
explosions must be beard upon a glacier. 1875 C, F. Wood 
Yachting Cruise vi. 143 Multitudes of barnacles. 

f c. A great quantity (of sometliing). Ohs. 

C1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 98 If b^t greet multitude of 
blood lettib- a A/eaander 69 Slik was b& multitude 

of mast so mekil & so thike, pat (etc.]. 1529 S. Fish Sup- 
Plic. Beggers (1871) 2 What a multitude of money gather 
the pardoners in a ycre? 1604 E. G(rimstoseJ D' Acosta's 
Hist. Indies iii. xviL 175 The multitude of waters that tunne 
into it, quench this snioake and fire. 1677 Varranton Eng. 
Iniprov, 134 Here is cheap Corn, good Corn, and a multi- 
tude of it. X777 Chatham Sp. on Address 18 Nov., All this 
disgraceful danger, this multitude of misery. 

3. A large gathering of people; a mass of 
people collected in one place ; a throng. 

1383 Wyclip Ezek. xvL 40 And thei shulen lede to vpon 
thee a multitude (Vulg. multitudinem), and thei shulen 
stoone thee. 1390 GowcR Con/. III. 217 The nyht suiende 
he schop to gon This multitude to assatle. <2x400-50 
Alexatuier 104 Emang b« multitude of men quare mane 
ere logeder. 1538 Starkey England x. ii. 51 To the intent 
that thys muUytude of pepul and bole commynalty,. .may. . 
relygyously worschype (jod. *581 Lambarde Eiren. 
xvit. 133 Three or more in one companie (which the lawe 
properly calleth a multitude). 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. i, 
94 Thou are not King; Not fit to goueme and rule multi- 
tudes. 1682 Dryden & Lee Dh. Guise iv. 1. {1633) 39 A 
Multitude's a Bulky Coward, X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) II. 355 Our horses would scarcely, in this manner,., 
continue their speed, without a rider, through the midst of 
a multitude, 1784 Cowper Tash vi. ico Books are. .spells. 
By which the magic art of shrewder wits Holds an un- 
thinking multitude enthrall'd. ^ a8*8 Whatelv Rhet. in 
Encycl. Metrop. I. 300/1 A skilful orator’s being able to 
rouse, .the passions of a multitude. 2863 Bp, Wordsworth 
Hymn, ‘ Hark, the sound of holy voices ’ i, Multitude, which 
none can number, Like the stars, in glory stands. 

4. With f/t^: ‘The many’, the populace, the 
common people. 

1535 CovERDALB Ps. xxx. 13, I bauc herde the blasphemy 
of the multitude; euery man abhorreth me. ^ aisM [see 
Many-headedJ. 1588 Shaks. L. L, L. v. i. 95 In ihe 
posteriors of this day, which the rude multitude call the 
after .noone. 1607 — Cor. ii. iii. 18 i. C/V.. .He himselfe 
.stucke not to calf vs the many-headed Multitude, a 1637 
B. JoNSON Discovetdes (1640) 130 Jests that are true and 
naturall, seldome raise laughter with the beast, the multitude. 
1671 Milton 5‘awj<»»696 The unjust tribunals, ..condemna- 
tion of the ingrateful multitude. 3708 Shaftesb. Charac. 
(1727) I, 76 To affect a superiority over the Vulgar, and to 
despise the Multitude. 1769 Junius Lett. i. 2 The multitude, 
in all countries, are patient to a certain point. 1843 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint, 1. 2 note. The multitude is the only proper 
judge of those arts whose end is to move the multitude. 
Multitudina-rious, a. rare—', [f. L. tj-pe 
*miiUitudinari-us, f. multilndin - : see JIultitude 
and -ABious.] Multitudinous. So Multitu'dinary 
a. rare—" (Worcester 1846, citing Mitford). 

2810 Splendid FM'crl.xVt Don't talk to me. .my ideas 
are multitudinarious. 

tHCultitudine. Obs. [a. OF. or 

ad. L. inttHUudinem Multitude.] Multitude. 

XS47 BooRDEaffr«L Health iii.(i357) 8 Knowledge, by the 
wliicne wilfull Abhorsion maye come of the multitudenes of 
the flowers of a woman. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 
84 The Scottes toke a grete multitudyne of the Ynglyxh 
pepulle. tfx6xo IKu;w«.S’<i/«/J (2886)48 Beingmuchterrified 
with the noise of the multiludine pursuing them. 
Ufl^'UltitudiiiiSiii (mwititiw'diniz’m). [f. L. 

Multitude + -ISM, after Fr.] 
The principle according to which the interests of 
multitudes are placed before those of individuals, 
esp. in religion. 1 . . - 


x86o H. B. Wilson in Ess. <J- Rez\ 146 The Comte Leon 
de G:«parin..laid it down. .that the individualist principle 
supplies the true basis of the Church, and that by inaugu- 
rating the union between Church and State Constantine 
introduced the false . . principle of MuUitudinism. x866 
Contemp. Rev, I. 92 The vicious multiiudinism of the great 
public schools. 1870 Ibid. XIV. 390 Sentimental multitu- 
dinism, seeking to base itself on a loose humaniiaiianism. 
Hence Dlnltltn'dinist, Slnltitndiai’stic adjs.y 
favouring such a doctrine or principle. 

i860 H. B. WiLSo.v in Ess. <5- Rev. 159 To the multitu- 
dinist principle are due the great external victories which 
the Christian name has hitherto won. 1862 W. J. Irons in 
Replies to Ess. ^ Rev. 226 Whether primiiiv'j Christianity 
. , was ‘ multitudinistic . or whether it was ‘ exclusive ’ and 
sought access to the individual conscience of the few. 

MEultittidiiio-sity. [f. Multitudinous : see 
-osity.] Multitudinousness. 

1840 Biackvj. Mag, XLVIII. 762 A fiery man. .must be 
goaded into madness.. by the multitudinosity of absurdities. 

Multitudinous (!nnUiti77clin3s), a. [f. L. 
mullitudin-y multitudo Multitude + -ous.] 

1. a. with pi. sb. : Existing in multitudes or great 
j numbers ; very numerous. 

I 1629 Donne Serm. (1649) N. xxviii. 242 The foundation of 
all, the Trinity, undermined by those numerous, those mul- 
titudinous Anthills of Socinians. 2644 Heylin Stumbling- 
block Tracts (1681) 723 The more multitudinous and united 
the Petitioners are, the more like to speed. 2650 Descr. Fut. 
Hist. Europe 23 Confounding.. the multitudinous Pagans 
and Idolaters fighting against Christians. 1800 Coleridge 
Talleyrand to Ld. Granville 46 It argues, my Lord 1 of 
fine thoughts such a brood in ns To split and divide into 
heads multitudinous. 1805 Southey Madoc ii. xxv. Poems 
V. 367 The lesser fowls Flock multitudinous in heaven. 
2846 Trench Mirac. Prelim. iv. 45 The multitudinous 
races of animals which people this world. 

b. with collective sb. : Consisting of a multitude 
or great number of individuals. 

1606 Dekker Sev. Sins 11. (Arb.) 20 In a State so multitu- 
dinous, where so many flocks of people must be fed. a t66z 
Heylin Laud (1668) 70 The Puritan faction, which was 
grown multitudinous and strong. 2837 Hallam Hist. Lit. 
1. vi. § 35 A more multitudinous brood of sectaries. 1840 

H. Ainsworth Tower of London (1862) 2x2 When this 
multitudinous and confused assemblage had nearly filled 
the inclosurc; 188* A. W. Ward Dickens v. 2x2 Never 
before had his versatility,. filled his caai*as with so multi- 
tudinous and so various a host of personages. 

o. with sing. sb. ; Existing in or exhibiting 
a multitude of forms; having many elements or 
features ; arising from or involving a multitude. 

Often applied to bodies of sound which ^ are varied in 
volume and tone. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Multitudinous, pertaining to a 
multitude; that hath a great. .number, or great store of. 
<1x734 North Lives (1826) HI. 155 The t^uses in the 
management of the royal navy, and the multitudinous fraud 
that corroded there, sdzo L. Hunt Indicator No, 20 (2882) 

I. 155 It was the rocks of an isle beyond InUtore, which 
made that multitudinous roaring of the wind. 2850 Haw- 
thorne .Scar/r/ L. lntrod.(i879) 12 The pavement.. has not 
. .been worn by any multitudinous resort of business. 1858 
Kingsley Lett, (1878) I. 21 The multitudinous moan and 
wail of thelostspirits. 1874R. TvRWHirr.S'yJ'e/c/xC/H^p. vii, 
Multitudinous murder of tame pheasants. z8ox Hardy 
Tess xxxii. From the whole^ extent cf the invLible vale 
came a multitudinous Intonation. 

d. Said of the ocean or any mass of water with 
reference to its great bulk or (after the avrjpiQyov 
•^k\Q(Siia of iEschylus) to its innumerable ripples. 

160^ Shaks. Macb. ii, ii. 62 This my Hand will rather The 
multitudinous Seas incarnardine. a 17^ Sir W. Jones 
Hymn to Narayena Wks. 1799 370 The w’aters flow’d, 

..Diffusive, multitudinous, profound. 2827 Moore Zn/fus 
Rookh, Veiled Prophet (1854) 79 The multitudinous torrent. 
2850 Blackie rEschyhts 11. 21 And of ocean waves The 
multitudinous laughter. x86o W. Collins Woman in White 
I. 185 The multitudinous glory of the leaping waves. 

e. Thronged or crowded {wtih). poet, 

1820 Shelley Prometk, Unb. 1.5 Regard this Earth Made 
multitudinous with ihy slaves. ^ 1871 Browning Balaust. 
1328 To live In a home multitudinous \vith herds. 

f. uonce-use. Immensely productive or prolific. 
1816 T, L. Pf.acock Headlong Hall iii, Two very multi- 
tudinous versifiers, Mr. Nightshade and Mr. Mac Laurel. 

2. Of or pertaining to ‘the multitude*. rare'-\ 

2607 Shake. Cor. in. i. 156 At once plucke out The Multi- 
tudinous Tongue, let them not ticke The sweet which is 
their poyson. 

Multitu'dinously, udv. [-lt 2.] in a 
multitudinous manner ; in multitudes. 

2859 Meredith R. Feverel iv, The rooms were dark, dark 
as the prognostics multitudinously hinted by the ^ dis- 
appointed., guests. 2862 J. G, Sheppard Fall Rome ilu 225 
They march multitudinously, openly, and Incautiously, 
str.^igbt against the enemy. 2878 Bkovv.slsc La Sahiaz 
44 Multitudinously wretched. 

MnltitU’diilOTlSiiess. [-ness.] The charac- 
ter or condition of being multitudinous. 

1653 Gauden Hierasp. To Rdr. a 2 b. The eminency of the 
first, the mediocrity of the second, and the meannesse yet 
multitudinousnesse of the third- <z x66a Heylin Laud 
(x663) 132 He had observed the multuudinousness of his 
Fathers Chaplains. 1830 Black-.o. Mag, XXVIII. 247 
Shakspeare rightly called him [se, the sea] ‘multitudinous , 

But in spite of his multiludinousness [etc-l. 1876 Fam. 
Hereild 7 Oct. 366/x The roultitudinousness of God’s 
mercies. \Zdyfspectotjr\i Jan. ,Thinldnggrows.. tired with 
the multiludinousness of the new subjects for thought. 
M'Oltivag’aiit (maltrvagsdit), a. rare, [f, L. 
mu/tivag-us: see MuLTl- and Vacant,] Wander- 
I ing much. 



MULTIVAGOUS. 

1656 Blount Glosso^., MuUivasant^ wandring or straying 
much abroad. 1895 Monkshood in Working Men's ColL 
Jrnl. Jan. 16^ Mulvaney, the multivagant, who holds the 
picture-place m the Kipling pantheon. 

So Multi'vagous <1. raye~~^, 17*7 in Bailey vol. II. 
IMCultivaleilt (ni2?lti'valent), a, Chem, [See 
Multi- i.] Having many degrees of valency. 
Hence Multi'valence, Multiva'lency. 

1874 J. P. Cooke Nev) Chem. 278 Hydrates of multivalent 
radicals. <*i88x Barratt P/tys. Metevipiric (1883) 64 
^^ulti-valency of atoms. 1882 Ogilvie Suppi., Multivaleuce. 

IVtultivalve (m^dtivcelv), a, and sb. [ad. 
inod.L. initUivalvis (cf, Linnaeus’s division 
valvia ) : see Multi- and Valve. In French 1 752.] 

A. adj. a. Conch. Having many valves, as the ■ 
chitons and the acorn-shells. 

1755 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 32. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
VII. 6i Multivalve Shell-fish may be considered as animals 
shut up in round boxes. 1828 Stark Elem, Nat. Hist. 11 . 
122 The shell of the Cirripcda is always multiv.alve. 1877 
Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. vi. 2^1 The former firmly fixed 
by the base of its multivalve conical shell, 
b. Bot, and Ent, (See quots.) 

18x9 Samouelle Entomol. Compend. 353 Rostrum.. ^Mul- 
tivalve, forming a tube by means of many valves uniting. 
1819 Pantologia^ Mnithalve glume... more than 
two valves. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. ly. 373 Tail of the 
female without a terebrant, or pungent mullivalve ovipositor. 
1831 Macgillivray tr. Richards Elem. Bot, 274 A Pericarp 
is. .Multivalve, when it divides into a greater number of 
valves or distinct segments. 

B. sb. A mullivalve shell ; an animal having 
such a shell (as a chiton or an acorn-shell). 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1776 Da Co^TKElem. Conchol. 
242 JMuUivalves. Shells composed of many pieces or valve<H 
1851 Woodward Mollusca^ Most of the muUivalvcs of old 
authors were articulate animals. 

Also MultivaTvate {rare~^')^ UuTtivalved, 
MultivaTvular adjs. = Multivalve a. 

1891 Syd. Soc. Lex.y * Multivahate% having more than 
two valves. 1758 Ellis in Phil. Trans. I. 846 A *multi- 
valved shell, composed of unequal valves. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist, VII. j 8 The MuUivalved [shell-fish], or those of 
the Acorn-shell Kind. 1826 Good Bk.Nat. 11 . 20 Of the 
multivalved testaceous worms.. there are but three known 
species, the chiton, the lepas. .and the phloas. 2760 J. Lee 
Jnirod. Bot. n. xxxtii. (1765) 159 Antirrhinumf with •multi- 
valvular Fruit. 2849 Balfour Man. Bot, § 530 The fruit 
being univalvular, bivalvular, or multivalvular, &c., accord- 
ing as there are one, two, or many valves, 

Hnltivarious (moltive.-iiss), a. Now rare. 
[f. MuLTr- +' L. vari-us (see Various a.'), as literal 
equivalent of Or. jroAuiroi'/tiAos ‘ much-variegated, 
manifold ’ (L. & Sc.)-] Manifold and diverse. 

1620 Featly Clavis Mysi. vi, (1636) 69 That manifold, or 
(to malce a new compound to translate a compound), in the 
Originall multivarious wlsedome [iroAviraiKiAo? Eph. lit. xo], 
1644 Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Kings 24 God in Scripture, by 
frequent, pregnant, and multivanous expressions, hath so 
vindicated to himselfe the making and Constituting of Kings 
[etc,]. 2678 Cudworth Iniell. dyst, 1, iv. § x6. 293 From. . 
One Supreme Deity altogether proceeds the Genesis of the 
multivarious matter. 183a Fr. A. Kemble Let. in Rec. 
Girlhood (1878) III, 344 Multitudinous and multivarious 
beasts of prey. 2903 Academy 31 Oct. 462/1 Multi-various 
gossip about the London localities he knew best. 

So f Multivari'ety. 

160X [Bp. W. Barlow] Defence 79 That multi-varietie of 
Gods wisdome. [Cf. 1620 above.] 

Multive-rsant, a. [f. Multi- + pr. pple. of L. 
versdre^ frequent, of vert^re to turn.] Protean, 
2828-32 Webster (citing Jml. Sci.\ 

Multivious (mylti-vias), a. [f. L. muliivi-us 
(f. multiis Multi- + way) + -ous.] Having 
many ways ; going or leading in many directions. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Multivious, that hath many ways, 
xnanifold. 2721 in Bailey. 2850 D. Thomas 
vi, 97 The sinner is often perplexed amidst the multivious 
and conflicting directions that are given. 1880 Besant & 
Rice Side xx, The young clerks. .were dLpersed, 

multivious, in quest of food. 

lyiultivOGal (multi-vokal), a. and sb. [f. L. 
niitUits Multi- + voc-dre to call, ahQv ■ univocal j 
equivocal^ a. adj. Susceptible of many interpreta- 
tions or meanings, b. sb. A word of such a kind. 
Hence MtQti^ocalness. 

18x0 Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1836) III. 55 Whenever 
I meet with an ambiguous or multivocal word. 1862 F 
Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 82 * Nature in such a sense, or 
szvabhdva^ is one of the classical acceptations of the multi- 
vocal prakriti. 1873 ^ Mod. Eng. 95 note, Respect, a word 
comparable, for its multivocalness, with the Latin ratio-. 
Ibid. X69 Among the various blemishes which may disfigure 
a language, none.. is more unphilosophical than multivoails. 

Multrvolent, a. rare-°. [f. L. multivoRns: 
see Multi- and Volent.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Multivalent, of many or divers 
minds, mutable, wishing one while this, and another, that. 

Multivoltine : see Multi- i a. 

Multocular (moltp-kixnai), a. [f. L. mult~us 
Mult(i- -1- ocuRus eye + -ar.] Having many eyes. 
See also quot. 1887. 

1723 Dzrxwm Phys.’Theol. vni. iii. 401 Flies, &c. are 
Multocular, having as many Eyes as there are Perforations 
in their Corncac. 2887 tr. Ndgeli 4* SchwsndenePs Micro- 
scope 48 For some lime past English and French opticians 
have made multocular Microscopes, by which several 
persons are enabled to observe one and the same object 
simultaneously. 2892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Multocular, having 
many eyes. 
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Mu'lto-soribbliug, ppl, a, [f. iniillo- used as 
comb, form of L.- mullus in sense ‘ much ^] That 
scribbles a great deal. 

2822 Byron Vis. fudgem, Ixv, Thus spoke the Demon 
(late call'd * multi-faced * By multo-scribblmg Southey). ■ 

Multre, obs. form of Multuee, 

+ Multum (mr?*Uym). Browing, Obs. [? A use 
of L. multum, neut. of snultus much.] (See quols.) 

2820 Blackis). Mag. VI. 545 Another substance composed 
of extract of quassia and liquorice juice, and used by 
fraudulent brewers to economise both malt and hops is 
technically called multum. 1829 Art of Brewing (Libr. 
Usef. Knowl.) r. 32/2 A compound termed was (or 

is) a mixture of opium and other ingredients, which sold 
about ten years ago, at five or six shillings a pound, when 
what was called an extract of cocculus was charged at a 
guinea and a-half. 1844 Hodlyn Diet. Med., Hard 
multum, or Black extract, is a preparation made froin 
Cocculus Indicus, and used by brewers to impart an intoxi- 
cating quality to beer. 

II Multum in parvo (moltiJm in pa-ivo). 
[L. multum, neut. of mullus much ; in, prep. ; 
pwvo, abl. sing, of parvus little.] A great deal 
in a small compass. Also attrib. applied to articles 
of small bulk but of great comprehensiveness. 

173* {title) Multum in Parvo ; or, the Jubilee of Jubilees. 
2825 [S. Maunder] title. The Little Lexicon ; or, , Multum 
in Parvo of the English Language. 2836 Marryat Three 
Cutters i, This is the kitchen: is tt not admirably arranged ? 
Wliat a multum in parvo 1 2862 (title) Multum in Parvo 
Series. 1876 T, Hardy Ethelherta xlni, A multum-in-parvo 
pocket-knife. 

Multnugulate (m2?lt»’ggi?7l/t), a. and sb. 
[ad. mod.L. mullungttldBus, f. mullus Mult(i- + 
ungnla hoof: see -ate 2.] a. adj. Having more 
than two functional hoofs ; belonging to the order 
Mulittngulata. b. pi. An animal of this order. 

2839-47 Todds Cycl. Anat. III. 237/1 Aristotle divides 
them [sc. ungulates) into, ist, /*Oi^f<:/t/Vraf,ormuhungulates 
..2d, the Dischidx, or bisulcates,..3d, the Aschidx, or 
soUdungulate quadrupeds. 2863 Dana Man. Geol. 423 
Multungulates, having three or five toes, as the Tapir,.. 
Rhinoceros.. Palasotherium. x866 Brands & Cox Diet. 
Set., etc. II. 593/2 Multungulaie..\v\\^n a quadruped has 
the hoof divided into more than two parts. 
tMu-ltuOUS, a. Obs. rare-^. [irreg. f. L. 
mult-us much + -uous. Cf. mullsaus.] Numerous. 

2589 Warner Alb. Eng. Prose Add. 165 In respect of 
their multuous Armies. 

Multure (maltiuj, -tjai), sb. Forms: 4-5 
multir, 5 -yr, Sc. mowter, 5-7 molter, 5-9 
multer, 6 -ur, multrar, myltour, 7 mou(l)ture ; 
A:. anAdial. 5-9 moulter, 7-9 jnoulture, mooter, 
8 multur, mu’ter, 9 multre, etc. (see E.D.D.) ; 
5- multure, 7- muloture. [a. OF. mollure, 
moulturc, mod.F. mouture-.—mei.'L. inolilura, f. 
molit-, molcre to grind. The form mulcturc is due 
to association with Mulct.] 

1 . a. A toll consisting of a proportion of the 
grain carried or of the flour made, paid to the 
proprietor or tenant of a mill for the privilege of 
having corn ground at it. b. The right to exact 
this toll. 

CX300 [see multure-grcve below]. C2450 Eng. Misc. 
(Surtees) fit All maner of mesurys of y® inylne that tbai 
take mullyr with. 2478 Acta Audit. {1839) 59 /^ Johne bold . . 
summond .. for he mult' of he teind schaf at dalmuster- 
nach. 2565-6 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 428 The landis 
of.,Braidley, with the myin and multuris of the s.'imyn. 
2622 Extr, Burgh Rec. Stirling (1887) 157 Nor yit that 
their be ony alteratioun. .of the quantitie of the multure or 
knaifshep that presentlie is payed. 2628 Coke On Litt. 47 
A rent cannot be reserued. .out of any incorporeal! inherit- 
ance, as. .niulcture of a Mill. 2642 Best Farm.-Bks. 
(Surtees) X03 Or else the fault is in the miller that taketh 
more mowter then is his due. x68i Stair Instit. 1. xvii. 
§ IS When a Superiour gives out Lands upon condition of 
Thirlage, the Multures are a part of the reddendo or price. 
1747 Act 20 Geo, II, c. 43 § 17 Recovery of Multures or 
Services payable or prestable to their Mills. 17B8 W. 
Marshall Yorksh. ij. 342 Mooter. 1820 Scott Monast. 
viii, The Dame Glendinning had always paid her niulcture 
and knaveship duly. 1852 friil. R, Agric. Soc, XII. 1. 132 
When farmers get oats made into meal for the use of th«r 
families and servants, the miller retains as multure Biilbs. 
(a Scotch peck) for every boll (140 lbs.) of meal produced. 

C. In proverbial expressions. 

2607 R. C[arbw] tr, Esiienne's World of Wonders 302 
To bring the moulter to their mill. 2623 Bp. Sanderson 
Serm. ii June (1689) 114 It were a lamentable thing if these 
men should be. .maintained by the Magistrates, .of purpo.se 
to bring Moulter to their own Mills. 1653 Urquiiart Rabe- 
lais 1. xi. 55 Out of one sack he would take two moutures or 
fees for grinding. 2820 (see MEAurA* 3 a]. 

Hd. Used (by confusion with mull, Mulct sb.) 
for : A fine. 

1533 Bellenden ZxVy IV, xiil (.S.T.S.) II. 93 To promul- 
gate ane law richt plesand to he pept! concernyng the eslima- 
, tioun of multuris [orig. multarum}, 

! 2. attrib. : + muUnre-ark, a chest or box in 

which the multure was deposited (cf. dial, multure- 
chest) ; f multure-corn, corn taken in payment of 
multure ; hence often « an inferior or mixed kind 
of corn ; multure dish dial., a vessel for measur- 
ing or collecting the multure ; + multure grave, 
grave [see Grave jA3, Grieve], the steward who 
had charge of the multure ; f multure meal = i a ; 
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f multure oath, an oath to the effect that multure 
had been paid. 

2483 Cai/i.Angl. 246/2 A *MuUcr arke, emolimeniariuni. 
2546 Yks. Chantry Su^. (Surtees) II. 246 The x'l* of the 
■"multer co[r]ne of Skipton Mylnez. 2592 Nottingham 
Rec. iv. 237 A biissbeli of multure come, 2612 Cotcr. 
Bled barnage, Meslin, or moulture come. 1619 J. King 
Serm. xxApr. yi Ezekiel {Ezech. 4) lieth and sleepeih vpon 
his left and right side, and maketh him bread of moulter 
come. 2625 F. Markham Bk. Honour it. viiL § 2, I can 
compare these wretched Clownes. .to nothing but poore 
Moulter Come, which this Milstone of knighthood grinds 
to dust, to feed dogs. 2483 Cath. Angl. 246/2 A "Alulter 
dische, metreta, tessera. 2636 W. Sampson Vow-breaker 
II. i. D, Oh the Mooter dish, the Millers thumbe and the 
maide behinde the Hopper, ax8oo in M. A Richardson 
Local Hist. Table Bk. Leg. Div. (1844) II, 136 The mouiar 
dish was nearly fou iv a’ kinds iv grain but yits. 2547 
*Multur fre [see Multure v.]. 2652 MS. Agreement, 

Treeton tnill, co. York, [The tenant] shall have his corn 
ground at Treeton mill moulter free and free to the hopper. 
?<2 x8oo in Buchan (1828) 11 . 126 When ye come to my 
father’s mill, Ye shall grind muture free, c 2300 Durh. 
Treas. Misc. Cart. No. 6592 Ricardo le *Mullirgreue de 
Werke. Hexhatit Priory {^nxltt^) II. 77 Sub posna 
perditionis totlus grani versus lez multir-grafe. 2566 CaL 
LaingCharters (xSpg) 205 [The oatmeal called the) "multure 
meill [of the graiiter’s mill of Denny]. 1480 Peebles 
Charters, etc. 207 To atteiche the mailmen that duellis 
within the fredome of burgh to the nixt court for to inak 
and gif ane "multer aith for the termes bygane. 

Hence fMu’lture v. [cf, OF. in both 
senses], (a) to grind, {b) to exact the toll of multure 
from. 

c 2450 Eng. Misc. (Surtees) 60 ^Vhen j qwharter wheytt is 
said for tiijs., than schall y« come be multyrd at y« xvj 
vessell. 2547 Aberdeen Reg. (1844) I. 250 It is lesum to ws 
to grind and multur our cornts. .at the mill of Gilcamstoun, 
multur fre. 2582 [see Multurer]. 

Multnrer (mzzTtiurai). Also 6 multarar, 
multrar, multerair. [f. prec. + -er 1 .] One who 
pays toll for the grinding of his com at a mill. 

2580 Rec. Elgin (New Spalding Cl.) I. 156 James 
Cuming, multarar at the auld miln of Elgin. 158* Cal, 
Laing Charters (1899) 258 The multraris to half ane pec 
and the fernioraris twa bolHs ay quhill the aucht chaldyr be 
multrit. 2702 in J. Paterson Hist. Regal. Musselburgh 
(1857) 39 That.. the multurer shall draw the multures at 
the mimes in maner underwritten. Erskine //«■/. 

Law Scot, II. ix. (1773) 3x4 The multure is a quantity of 
grain.. due to the proprietor of the mill, or his tacksman, 
the multurer, for manufacturing the corns, 1838 W. Bell 
Diet. Law Scot. 665 The competition there may be with 
other mills to which the outsucken multurers have access. 
Multyn, obs. pa. pple. of Melt v: 
i*Mu*lyeli Obs, Forms: 4-5 (SHisl.) mulvel(l, 
-well(e, moUe-, mullewelle, (8 Hist, mulvil); 
4 milewel, milvele, mylwel, 6 millwell, 7 
myU(e)weU; 4 melewell, luelvel, 5-7 mell- 
well, (8 f/isl, melwel) ; 6 myllwyn, 7 milwyn. 
[a. AF. mulnelle (latinized mulvellns^ isth c.), 
OF. nmlttel (Godef.), prob. an altered form of 
muruel, moriiel, dim. of vioriie (Walloon molui) 
cod: seeMoRRHUA. Cf. Morhwell.] «Codj ^.3 

2338 in Dugdale Mqnasticon (1819) II. 584/1 In codelyngis 
et baddockis emplis iij* vjd. . . In green mulvellis xv^. c 1340 
Durham Acc. (Surtees) 36 In xx r^Iilueles salsis,viij& 
2387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) I. 423 In he oher [pond] is 
perche and troujtis, . . So fareh as wel In Albania h® MuS" 
wel [v.'r, meluel, mylwelj. c 2460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 
555 Salt samoun Congur, grone fische bohe lynge S: mylle- 
welle.' 2577 J. Dee Gen.ig Rare Mem. 24 For his Majesty 
to be Souerayn Lord of the Fishing of Myllwyn and Codd, 
there [re. Ireland]. 2^3 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 123 
Myllwell otherwise called codde. 2662 Lovell 

Min. 232 Cod fish . . is a great Sea-whiling, called also a 
Keeling or MeUveL 1674 Ray Coll. Words 33^ 
Lancash. Greenfish. 2755 Johnson, Melwel, a kind of fish. 

attrib, £'2430 Two Cookery-bks. 16 Take, .Freysshe Myl- 
well hedys. Ibid. 61 Mulwyl taylys. 

'hMulwine- Obs. rare~^. ? A drinking bout. 

2607 Middleton Phccnix H4, You have made vs wayle 
a goodly time for you, . . you are in your Rowses & 
Mulwlnes a poxe on you. 

Mulyer, obs. form of Mulier a, 

• Mum (mom), sb.^y int. and a. Forms : 4-6 
inom(me, 6 mume, 6-7 mumme, 7 mumbe, 8 
raumm, 5- mum. [Echoic ; cf. G. mumm.l 
A. sb. . 

* 1 * 1 . An inarticulate sound made with closed lips, 
esp. as an indication of inability or unwillingness 
to speak. Also, in negative or hypothetical con- 
text =s'(not) the slightest word*. Soihetimes with 
omission of tiot ; * not a word *. Obs. 

xyjj Langl. P,Pl, B. ProL 115 Thow my^test better mete 
the myste on Maluerne hulles, Than gete a momme of J?®*'® 
mouthe but money were shewed, c 2460 Towneley Myst. 
xxi. 272 Though thi lyppis be stokyn yit mycht thou saj’, 
mom. a 2500 London Lickpenny (MS. Hark 542) iv. He 
would not geve me a momme of his mouthe, xS3* More 
Confut. Tiudale Wks. 641/2 Tyndall neuer brought out yet 
eyiher boke, lefe, or lyne to proue vs.. that euer the cere- 
monies that he calleth now dumme, spake euer in old 
so much as a mumme. 2651 Lilly Chas, /(x 774 ) -35 I he 
Common Council assembled: but mum could he get there, 
for the word London-Derry was then fresh in every mans 
mouth. 

2 . Refusal to speak, silence, colloq. 

156* J. Heywood Prov. «$• Epigr. (1867) 163 Mum hath a 
grace in thee far more than spceche. 2678 Butler//k«. tu- 
li. 1494 Entrust it under solemn Vows Of Mum, and Silence, 
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and the Rose. xSgo Pall Mall G, 7 Jan. 1/2 If the policy 
of ‘ mum * continues, 
b. attrib, 

^ vjw Addisom speci. No. 9 P 6 The Mum Club (as I "am 
informed) is an Institution of the same Nature, and as great 
an Enemy to Noise. 1797 T. Park Sontt. 66 Doom’d by 
more severe mishap, To the mum'penance of La Trappe. 
fc. Acontestat ‘playing mum* (seeC. b). Obs. 
1779 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 10 Mar., So, dear 
hladam, it is a mumm to see who will speak first. 

1 3 . A silent person. (Cf. Mome 2.) Obs. 

1666 Locke %Alford\n Genii. Ma^.{iy^j) LXVII. 
t. 97, I doe not in this advise you to be either a mumbe 
or morose. 1807-8 W. Irving Salmag-. (1824) 156 These 
silent members are.. denominated orator mums. 

B. int. A command to be silent or secret; 
‘ hush I ' ‘ silence ! * ‘ not a word ! ' Also in phrases, 

muvi for that (obs.), mum's the word. 

’1399 1'itle Rich, Redeles') cited by 
(Anecd. Oxon.), Slum, soth-segger 1 1568 Fulwell Like ■will 
ta LzkeEiij, No more woords but mum & stand a while 
aside. 1605 Shaks. Lear i. iv. 215 Mum, mum, he that 
keepes nor crust, nor crum, Weary of all, shall want some. 
1687 Montague & Prior Hind ^ P. Transv. 7 It has cost 
me some pmns to clear Her Title. Well but hlum for that, 
Sir. Smith, a 1704 T. Brown ll^alk round Lond.^Coffee^ 
Houses\lVs. i7<^ III. III. 39 But JIum's the Word — for who 
wou’d speak their Mind among Tarrs and commissioners. 
1705 Vanbrugh Couniry-Ho, 11, What does she play her jests 
upon me too?— but, mum, he^ laughs best that laughs last. 
a 18x4 li^oman’s IFill i. ii. in Hc:u Brit. Theatre IV. 47 
The reason is obvious — But mum for that. 1852 Miss Mu- 
lock Agatluz's Husb, xxii, As to Cornwall, .. between you 
and me, Mrs. Harper, mum’s the word. 1^2 W. S. Gilbert 
Mountebanks i, But, mum \ I must be discreet. 

C. adj. Strictly silent or secret, not saying a 
word. Sometimes quasi-rttfz/., as to stand mum, 
etc. coUoq. (now somewhat arch. exc. dial^ 

1321 in Foxe A. ^ M. (1583) 824/r These comming to the 
Church.. would say no prayers, but did sitte muinme. .lyke 
beastes. c 1530 Redford Play IVit *lj* Sci. (1848) 33 Let us 
not stay here muet and mum. x6oo Holl.\nd Livy xxxii. 
XX. 820 When the publick cryer calleth you to give your 
opinions, ye are mum and mute. 1626-7 in Crt. Times 
Chas. 7(1848) 1. 96 Wonder not the great duke bore him out, 
and all stood mum. 1788 Cowi*ER PHy Poor Africans s, 
I pity them (jc, slaves] greatly, but I must be mum, For how 
could we do without sugar and rum? ^ 1834 Tail's Mag. L 
421/2 Sing mum till the public affair is over. 1894 R, 
Bridges Feast 0/ Bacchus ii. 709 Don't stand there mum. 
i894WnYMAN Under RcdRobc 1, 1 turned and they met my 
eye ; and they were as mum as mice. ^ 

b. 7 o play mum : to be silent. (Cf. Muii- 
BUDGET, MuilCHANCE.) 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. Yet would he 
play mumme too, and neyther by himselfe nor his holy 
spiryte vouchesaufe to speake anye one woorde vnio them. 
1625 Gonsalvid's Sp. luqtns. 19 Which fetch of theirs whoso 
will wisely and warily auoid, must take heed he play mumme, 
and speak not one word, but premeditated . . afore hand. 

• TVTmyt (mcm), Now chiefly Hist. Also 7 
mumme, 9 mumm. fa. G. mumtnc^ recordea 
from the end of the 15th c. 

Adelung’s assertion, that this beer was so called from the 
name of Christian Mumme, who was a brewer at Brunswick 
<;2487, is discredited by M. Heyne. Kluge quotes from 
G. Baist the remark that the word resembles It. monwto^ a 
child's word for drink.] 

A kind of beer originally brewed in Brunswick. 
Largely imported into England in the 17th and 18th c.; 
now mentioned only Hist, and in customs tariffs. 

1640 Glafthorne Wallenstein iii. iii, I thinke you’r drunk 
With Lubecks beere or Brunswicks Mum. 1677 Yarr^nton 
Eng. Intprov. n8 The Mum at Brunswick is made of Wheat, 
and the Wheat that it is made of, is brought from.. iMag- 
denburg, and Shenibank . . ; when it comes to Brunswick it 
is Malted, and so made into Mum. . . But the Mum at Bruns- 
wick is a Medicine, and drinks very nauseous, . . that which 
makes it good . . is its being long at Sea. 1756 Nugent ^ 7n 
Tour, Germany II. 243 The chief trade of the inhabitants 
[of Brunswick] is in tanning leather, and in brewing mum 
from a malt made of barley, with a small mixture of wheat, 
well -hopped. Ibid., What they call ship-mum. is scarce 
drinkable, till it has purged itself at sea, 1851 Thackeray 
Eng. Hunt., Steele (1853) n? This boy. .exhibited an early 
fondness and capacity for drinking mum and sack. i8ox — - 
Four Georges ly I fancy the .. burghers over their beer and 
mumm, rising up, cap in hand, as the cavalcade passes. 2894 
del 57 ^ 58 Viet. c. 30 § 25 The duties of Customs now pay- 
able on beer of the descriptions called mum, spruce, or black 
beer, imported into Great Britain or Ireland. 

tb. attrib. and Comb., as mum-barrel, -beer', 
mum-begotten, -coloured adjs. ; mum-catchup (see 
quot. 1 769); mum-glass, {a) a glass used for drink- 
ing mum ; {b) a slang name for the Monument ; 
mum-house, a house for the sale of mum. Obs. 

1682-3 in Hedges' Diary (Hakl. Soc.) II. 27®* ^ sent 
you by Cant. Heath one *mum barril with mangoes. ^ 1672 
Sir J. Foulis Acc. Bk. 15 June (S.H.S.) 7 a pint of 
*mum bear..o. 8. o. 2782-3 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. 
II. 152 German exports to foreign countries are corn, tobacco 
.^mum beer [etc.]. 2690 T. Brown Life Erasmits ^ IL 
L'Estrange£™«;ajC./&?. (17^5) Bj.'lhe Jfodern Dutch 
writers, who visit Frankfort Fair, once a Year, with t\i^ or 
three stupid *Mum-begoUen Dissertations. 1769 h^s. Raf- 
KALD Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 339 To make *Mum Catchup. 
To a quart of old mum put four ounces of anchoyie^ of 
mace, and nutmegs sliced, one ounce, of cloves, and black 
pepper half an ounce, boil it till it is reduced one third. x7<m 
Phil. XXIII. 1369 This Liquor wus ‘Mum-coloured. 

1684 R. Walleh Nat. Safer. 8 A tall Cup m the shape of 
a •Jlum-glass. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Caut. Crm, Mam-pass, 
the Monument, erected, .in Memory of the. .Fire 1666. 2664 
Pepys Diary 3 May, I went.. to the Fleece, a ’‘mum-house 
in Leadenhall, and there drank mum. 


Stum (mom), sh^ dial. [Shortened form of 
Mummy a ‘pet* name for ‘mother*. 

2823 Moor Sujfblk IVbrds 242 Where’s your mum f i 8 j 6 
R. M. Jephson Hewould be a Soldier xviiijl saw the mum 
anxiously inquiring of her son who I was. 

Ji(tum (jn»m), V. [f. Mom int. or Cf. G. 
mummen to mutter; also = sense 4 beloty.J 

* 1 * 1 . trails. To silence; to put to silence, Obs. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles in. zyj He was..y-Mummyd 
on pe mouthe and manaced to he deth. 1594 ? Pkele Battle 
of Alcazar 1. ProK, Like those that were by kind of murtber 
mumd. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 111. viiv. 123 If it wer^ 
possible they would muzie his mouth ; but Gines is mumm’d 
presently. 

*t' 2 . intr. To make an inarticulate sound with 
closed lips, indicating inability to speak ; hence, 
to keep silence. Obs. 

c 24^0 Promp. Parv. 348/2 Mummyn, as Jj^y nojt speke, 
mutio. A1548 HALLC/x>'o«.,7?2c/i./7/,32b,Whichethynge 
yf ichad bene £rewe..euerygoodeand natural! childe would 
have rather mummed at, then to have blasted abroade, 2576 
Gascoigne <7/. (Arb.) 83 Better mumme, than meddle 
ouermuch. 1637 Shirley Example iv. n, facinta. ..1 may 
reward your silence. KxM>x/;xa//...And when must I Begin 
to mum ? 

•[•S. To utter a faint sonnd; to whisper. Ods. 

f 2460 Towneley Myst. viii. 188 If thou can nolher muf 
nor mom, I shalle shelde the from shame. 2570 Satir. Poems 
Reforzn. xiL 166 Je dar not mum quhill Saidlar cum To se 
quhat Ingland sendis. ^ <ri68o Roxb. Ball, (1887) VI. 370 
They dare not mumm, if we say all’s our own. 

4 . To act in dumb-show ; to play as a mummer. 

2530 Palsgr. 642/1, 1 mumme in a mummynge,^;!' muninte. 

. . Lette us go mumme to nyght in womens appnrayle. 1554 
Act Merch. Co. in Mackenzie Ncivcasile II. 665 note, 
[Apprentices are not] to daunse, dyse, carde or mum, or use 
any gyttirnes. 1606 Choice, Chance, etc. (1881) 50 After 
they had masked and mummed, away they went. 2837 
Carlyle Fr.Rev. II. i.x,When a whole People goes mum- 
ming and miming. 1900 Ld. Rosebery Napoleon vi. 89 The 
characters who mum to Offenbach's music. 

Mum, vulgar var. Ma’am. Mumbe, obs. f. Mum. 

Mumble (mo mb’l), sb. [f. Mumble if."] A 
mumbled indistinct ntterance or sound. 

1902 Westm. Gas. 20 Sept. 1/3 A series of mumbles and 
grunts, Kipling Traffics ^ Discov. 308 A mumble of 

bees and broken voices that might have been the doves. 
1905 Sir F. Treves Other Side ^Lantern 111. k (1906) 193 
The contented mumble of the river. 

Mumble (mi?*mb*l), v. Forms : 4 momele, 

5 znomell, -(b)yll, 5-6 momble, mumbyll, 6 
mumbil, -bell, Sc. mumbill, mummyll, 6-8 Sc. 
mumle, 7 Sc. mummil, 6- mumble. [ME. 
momele, frequentative formation on Muii int. ; cf. 
Du. mommelen, mummelen, G. mummeln, S\v. 
mumla, Da. mumle, and Mamble.] 

1 . intr. To speak indistinctly, or with the lips 
partly closed; to mutter. In early use: f To babble. 

2362 Langl. A/^/. A.v. 21 Ofh>s Matere I mihte hfomele 
[B-iext mamelyl ful longe. <rx44o York Myst. xxvii. 106 
My fellows momelUs J^ame emang. 2590 Spf.nser F. Q. j. i. 
42 He mumbled soft, but would not all bis silence breake. 
1683 KENNr.TT tr. Erasm. on Folly 107 The Auditors all 
wondredand some mumbled to themselves. 2879 Browning 
Halbert <5- Hob 64 So tottered, muttered, mumbled be, till 
he died. 1902 A. Lang Hist. Scot. JI. xiii. 352 He heard 
the old woman mumbling to herself, 
b, transf. and_/%: 

2842 Emerson Lcct. Transcctid. Wks. (Bohn) II. 291 
Church and old book mumble and ritualize to an unheeding 
. .mind. 1893 Baring-Gould C//fa/-y<zc>6 Z, I.9 The organ 
was still mumbling and tooting. 

2 . irons. To utter in subdued or indistinct tones. 
Sometimes with mixture of sense 4. 

CX440 Jacob's /kV//xxiii, 154 It are whanne 

are wrothe. .momyll he deuelys bedys. 2530 Palsgr. 642/1 
He mumbleth biswordcs, byd bymspekeout phynly. 2626 
L. Owen S/cc. Jesuit, 27 By one meanesorother, he learned 
to mumble a Masse. 2748 J. Mason Elocut. 10 When a 
person mumbles, or (as wc say) clips or swallows his Words. 
X77X Smollett Humph. Cl. 13 July, He affirmed, that we 
mumbled our speech with our lips and teeth. 2662 Hughes i 
Tom Broivn at Oxf. vii, Tom mumbled something to the j 
effect that it was by no means necessary, 
b. With forth, out, over, t«/. 

1538 Starkey England 1. iv. 232 Mumblyng vp a certayn j 
nombur of wordys no thyng vnderstonde. <22553 Lynde- * 
SAY Tragedie 385 Thay be clokit vp in clerkjs arraye,.. 
And mummyll ouer ane pair of maglit malenis. 2585 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholays Voy. itu xxu no b, [They] goe 
to bathe. .mumbling out certaine long prayers. 2658 tr. : 
Porta’s Nat. Magic xx. 407 Then they mumble forth some ; 
words. 1787 Mme. D’.Arblay Diary 18 Jan., I, .mumbled 
out my own little compliment. 2834 Greville Menu i Dec. ' 
(187^ III. XXV. 166 The priest mumbles over the prayers. 

*f C. To whisper, utter furtively. Odr. 

2539 Hen. viii in Fiddes IVolseyw. (1726) 240^1 dare be 
bolder with you then a great many that mumbell it abroad. 

3 . intr. To eat in a slow, ineffective manner; to 
chew or bite softly, as with toothless gums. 

c 13*5 Pol. Songs (1839) 238 The knave crommeth is crop Er 
the cok crawe ; He momeleth ant moccheth Ant marreih is 
mawe. 2530 Palsgr. 642/1 Seyonder olde trot howeshe mum- 
bleth:. .comment elletziascheenlelyn. X56X k\\nr.\.KV Frat. 
Vacab. (1S69) 8 Sitting as it were alone, mumblyng on a 
crust. 1620 Middleton Chaste Maid 1. i. 109, I have teeth, 
sir; 1 need not mumble yet this forty years. 1748 Richard- 
son Clarissa (»8xx) IV.v. ar Take ye that thistle to mumble 
upon. 1833 hlARRVAT P. Simple i. As proud, and, alas ! 
as uncons^ous as the calf with gilded boms, who phi'S 
and mumbles with the flowers of the garland. 


I tb. 

<x265x Caldbrwood Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) III. 502 
' George^ Bishop of Murrey was a whole winter mummlJhng 
upon his papers, and had not his sermon per cceur when aU 
was done. 

4 . trans. To bite or chew with toothless gums, or 
I without making much use of the teeth. 

2592 Lyly Endym. iv, ii, 55 Tis a stately occupation to 
stande. .in a cold AIoniing,andtohaue his nose bytten with 
frost, before hi's baite be mumbled with a Fish. 1W4 
'E.xur.’sx.oz^CoznicalRevengew.i. iv, My Master pick’d him 
Up before a Puppit-show, mumbling a half-penny Custard. 
1693 Dryden Juvenal X, (1697) 261 And Gums unarm'd to 
mumble Sleat In vain. 2719 D'Urfey /’///x (1872) III. 73 
They’re able enough to mumble a Pudding. 1826 Scott 
JK<7<7</r/.xxviii, Achildmumblingginger-bread. 1847LYTTON 
Lucrefia ii. ProL, His glove fell to the ground, and his 
spaniel mumbled it into shreds. 

b. transf. andy^, 

2695 Congreve Love for L. Pro). 35 As Asse.s Thistles, 
Poets mumble Wit, And dare not bite, for fear of being bit, 
2864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 291 The sea laps and mumbles 
the soft roots of the hills. 2883 A. Forbes in Fortn. Rev. 
2 Nov. 673 A victim which she [France] was to be allowed 
only to mumble, not utterly to rend. 

c. transf. To fondle with the lips. 

1668 Etheredce She Would if She Could i. ii, A right 
bred greyhound can as well forbear running after a hare,, 
as I can mumbling a pretty wxnch. 1695 Congreve Love 
for L, V. i, Give me t’other hand, and I’ll mumble ’em and 
kiss ’em till they melt in my mouth. 1884 Reade Jilt 7 
She drew away the hand he was mumbling. 

’t’5. To maul, handle roughly, maltreat. Also, 
to bungle, handle clumsily. Obs, 

Lover s Mel. V. i, _He has mumbled his nose, 
that ’tis as big as a great cod-piece. 1638 — Lady's Trial 
1!. ii, Tis said.. that a’ has firk’d And mumbled the roguy 
Turks. 2673 Wycherley Love in Wood iir. iv, I have beat 
him out of the nit. I do so mumble these prating, censorious 
fellow.s they call wits, when I meet with them ! 1709 Steele 
TatierNo. 50 r n, [I] shall leave you to be mumbled by 
thelearned and very ingeniousAuthorofa lateBook. 2721-3 
Amherst Terrs Fil. No. 44 (1754) 233 This was. .a circum- 
stance., that might be handsomely touch’d upon in adedica-- 
tion. Let us see how our bungler mumbles it. 2753 H. 
Walpole Let. to Conway 24 hlay, Mr. Fox mumbled the 
Chancellor and his lawyers- 

f b. To mumble up : to tumble together. Cbs. 
Ray Journ Lou; C., etc. 496 Mercers never tie up 
anything they sell, and if they allow paper, they only rudely 
mumble up the commodities in it. 

6 . Cookery. (See quot.) 

1728 E. Smith Compl, Housew. (ed. 2) 12 To mumble 
Rabbets and Chickens. ..When they are half boiled., tear 
the Flesh from the Bones of the Rabbet in small flakes, and 
put it into the Stew*pan again with a very little of the 
Liquor it was boiled in,, .when ’tis enough shake in a little 
Flour, and thicken it up with Butter. Serve it on Sippets. 
1879 Isee Mumbled a, 2]. 

t 7 . Comb., as Mumblecrust, in plays, the sur- 
name or nickname of a toothless person or a beg- 
gar ; Mumble-matins, a nickname for a Romish 
priest ; mumble-news, a tale-bearer. Obs. 

a 2553 Udall Royster D. i, iiL (Arb.) 20 hEadge Mumble- 
crust. 1560 Pilkincton Expos. Aggeus (1562) 41 Howe can 
they be learned, havinge none to teache them but Sir John 
Mumbie-matins? 2588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. It. 464 Some 
carry-tale,.. Some mumble-newes,. .Told our intents before. 
2603 Dekkkr & Chettle Grissil tv. ii. (Shaks. Soc.) 66 
Beggar. Jack Mumblecrust, steal no penny loaves. 
Mumbleljee local. A kind of boat. 

2891 Devon County Standard 14 Mar. 3/2 The Bluebell 
drove foul of the mumblebee Faith. Ibid., The mumble 
bees Energy and Laura Mildred were also brought in. x8^ 
Ansted Dict.Sea Terms, Mttmbleby or i\lumblebec,a name 
applied by Bruxham fishermen to a boat midway in size be- 
ween a hooker and a trawler. 

Mu’mbled,///. a. [f. Mumble v. -f- -edI.] 

1. Spoken in an indistinct voice. 

2545 Brinklow Compl, 6 The mombled and mynsed Masse. 
2638 D. Mitchell Let. in Ld. Hailes Mentor. (1766) II. 37, 

I have been, .followed with many mumbled threatnings be- 
hind my back. 1841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 323 The 
Romanists had reduced their whole devotion to a mumbled 
ritual and a mechanical service. 

2. Mumbled eggs', buttered or scrambled eggs. 
(Cf. Mumble v. 6.) 

2879 Mrs, a. E. James Ind. HouseJu Managem. 88 
Mumbled eggs, or * rumble-tumble 

Mumble-fiibbles, varian t of M ubble-fobbles. 
Mumble^umble (mi^-mb’lid^oimb’l), v. 
mnee-wd. [fi Mumble v. Jumble v.'\ trans. To 
speak indistinctly and incoherently. 

2833 Marrvat P. Simple xvil, I mumbled-jumbled some- 
thir^ or other, half Spanish and half English. 

IftTiniblemeiit (mo mb’lment). [f. Mumble v. 

+ -MENT.] The action of mumbling; something 
mumbled or mattered. 

2595 Copley Wits, Fits, 4- Fancies 175 Such his mumble- 
ment being ouer-hcard came afterwardes in question to his 
danger. 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. III. iil viii, Lasource 
answered with some vague painful mumblement. 1863 — 
Fredk. Gt. xi. v. (1S72) IV. 76 Getting no., answer,., getting 
only some vague mumblement as good as none. 

Blunibler (mi^’mblai). [f. Mumble v. + -Euk] 
One who speaks indistinctly or in muffled tones. 

*543 Pale Yet a Course, etc. 8S b. Masse momblers, bolye 
water swyngers [etc.]. <*2550 in Anglin (1903) Jan. 204 For 
a syngar,..Momelers, foreskippers, ouerskippers sunt tna 
tuala. 2694M0TTEUX Raleiaisvi. Ixiv. (1737) 260 -Mumblers 
of Ave Matias. 1892 Ch. Times 27 Nov. 1167/2 The mum- 
biers, who think it a Catholic custom to make the Consecra- 
tion inaudible. 



MUMBLE-THE-PE G-. 

Mumble-the-peg'. Now U, S, Also 9 
mumble-peg, and erron. 7 miambledepeg, 7, ^ 
mumblety-peg, 9 mumble-te-peg. A boys* 
game in which each player in turn throws a knife 
from a series of positions, continuing until he fails 
to make the blade stick in the ground. 

The unsuccessful player is compelled to draw out of the 
ground with his teeth a peg which the others have driven in 
with a certain number of blows with the handle of the knife. 
In Antrim the game is said to have been played with a fork 
instead of a knife (see E.D.D.). In Scotland it is locally 
called *knifia.’» 

i6a7 W. Hawkins Apollo Shrovingyx^. 5 Nor scourge- 
top, norTrusss, nor Leape*frog, nor Nine holes, nor Mumble 
the pegge. a 1652 Brome New Acad. 11. Wks. 1S73 II. 33 
At Mumbledepeg 1 will so firk her. 1883 E. Incersoll in 
Harpers Plag. Jan. 201/1 It'll take more mumb!e-te*peg ’a 
you're worth, I reckon, to pull it out ! 1891 A, Welcker 
Wild West 14 He.. would play any game whatever, even 
down to ‘mumble-peg’, if money was at stake. i8gs Century 
Mag. Aug. 543 A Those mysterious and irresistible forces 
which.. bind all boyish hearts to play mumble-the-peg at 
the due time, 

Bluiil'blilig (mzJ'mblii]), vbL sb, [f. Mumble 
+ -ingI.] The action of the vb. Mumble. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 1864 Me meruelHs ofH momlyng & 
mad wordes. 1533 More Dehcll. Salem Wks, 1021/1 Con- 
sider., what wisedome the man hath shewed, in makyng 
such a mumbling of chaunging spyrytuall rulers into pre- 
lates. a 1553 Udall Royster D. 1, lii. (Arb.) aoOldebrowne 
bread crusies must haue much good mumblyng. 1631 Bur- 
ton Anni, Mel.^ Democr. to Rdr. (1624) 24 Praying in 
gibberish, & mumbling of be:id.s. 1878 Browning Poets 
CroisicxCf From his lips a sort of mumbling fell of who was 
to be kicked. 

Mumbling' (mo^mblig), ppl. a. [f. Mumble 
+ -ING 2 .] I’hat mumbles. 

CX440 York Mysi. xxxi. 201 pou mummeland mygbtyng. 
1579 Tomson Calvin's Senm Tim. 187/1 True it is, that the 
Papists will pray in a mumbling and babling sort. 1^3 
Dryden Juvenal x. (1697) 268 For the Boys a mumbling 
Vow she sends, 1703 Land, Gaz. No. 3904/4 A mumbling 
Speech, his upper Teeth before double. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Dcr. i, There was a faint, mumbling smile about the 
lips of the old woman. 

Hence Mu’iubUnglyit^fz/.jin a mumbling manner. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ii) V, viii, 88 Mumblingly 
hoarse. 1872 ‘ L. Carroll ' Through Looking-Gl. (1898) 102 
[He] muttered mumblingly and low As if his mouth were 
full of dough. 

MU'mbo-ju*m. ? Obs. [App. shortened from 
next.] A kind of punch made of rum and other 
alcoholic ingredients. 

1837 T, Hook Jack Bragxy^ A certain quantity of the 
West Indian mumbo-jum. 

Mumbo Jumbo (mo:mb(7,d3t?'mb(7). [Of un- 
known origin. 

Canon Robinson states that no light on the word can be 
obtained from the languages of the Niger region, to which 
the accounts of Moore and Park relate. The Kongo nzambit 
god, might conceivably have suggested a reduplicating jin. 
gle like ‘Mumbo Jumbo but on geographical grounds this 
IS an unlikely source.] 

1 * A grotesque idol said to have been worshipped 
by certain tribes or associations of negroes. 

1738 F. Moore Trax\ A/r. 40 A dreadful Bugbear to the 
Women, call’d hlumbo-Jumbo, which is what keeps the 
Women in awe. Ibid, 1x6 At Night, I was visited by a 
Mumbo Jumbo, an Idol, which is among the Mundingoes 
a kind of cunning hIystery...This is a Thing invented by 
the Men to keep their Wives in awe. X799 M, Park Trav, 
Africa iv, (ed. 2) 39 A sort of masquerade habit . . which I 
was told., belonged to Mumbo Jumbo, This is a strange 
bugbear, .much employed by the Pagan natives in keeping 
their women in subjection. 1837 Hoou Ode to Rae Wilson 
xxiv, You might have been High Priest to Mumbo-Jumbo, 
1873 Leland E^ypt. Skelch’Bk, 83 The Savage, suggestive of 
wild African Mumbo-Jumbo,.. will have vanished. 

2 . iransf. An object of unintelligent veneration. 
1847 Emerson Repr. Meuy Goethe Wks. (Bohn) I. 384 The 
ambitious and mercenary bring their last newmumbo-jumbo, 
whether tariff,.. railroad, Romanism, mesmerism, or Cali- 
fornia, X876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xxviii, The name of 
hloinpert had become a sort of Munibo-jumbo. 

' 3 , attrib, and Coinb, 

1870 Lowell /F if. (1890) III. 354 note, Ths Mumbo-Jumbo 
revenge in Collins’s ode. 1893 Elworthy Rvil Eye 402 
Formulse to be uttered in mumbo-jumbo incantation. 
Hence Mtun.Tjo-ju‘mboism, worship of a Mumbo 
Juqibo. 

X883 E. Turing Theory ff Praci. Teachvig 127 The civil- 
ized Mumbo-jumboism which thinks it can award over a 
whole kingdom the palm of mind. 

t MU’inbu-dget. Obs. =Mu5r?n/.,a:.,andj-//.l 

_Perh, orig. the name of some children’s game in which 
silence was required. 

a 1564 Becon Display. Pop, Mass Wks. 111. 47 b, Nowe ye 
playe mumnie budget and scUence glumme. azsSS R. Ed- 
wards Damon Pithias (1571) C iij b, But mumbouget 
for Carisophus I espie In haste to come nether. [1598 Shaks. 
Merry Jv. v. ii. 6, I come to her in white, and cry Mum; 
she cries Budget, and by that we know one another.) x6it 
CoTCR., Demeurer court, to play at Mumbudget, or be at 
a Nonplus. x6z3 Madbe tr. Aleman's Guzman D'Alf. i. 
(1630) 146^ I was Mum-budget, and durst not open my lips 
to bim..m that businesse. 1663 Butler. Hud, 1. iiu 208 
Have these Bones railed, and this Head So often in. thy 

a uarrel bled? Nor did I ever winch or grudge it, For thy 
ear sake. (Quoth she) Mum budget. 

^b. With allusion to Budget jA 

a 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) A Bawd Wks. 1630 n. 97 The 
magazin of tactlurnilie, the mumbudget of silens, the cloath- 
bag of councclL 
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MnuicliaiiCO (mt>‘mljans), sh^ and a. Forms : 
6 mom(m0)clia(u)nce, munichaunce. Sc, 
mwmschance, 6-7 mumschance, 7 mumme- 
chaunce, 6— mumchance. [a. JkILG. inwninens- 
chanze^ •kanzt a certain game of dice, also, a masked 
serenade ( = MDu.»w/;rw^ra/w^,mod.G. viummcn-, 
viuinmschanz)i f. mummen Mum 2/.+ schatiz a. F. 
chance : see Chance jA] 

A. sb, 

f 1 . A dicing game resembling hazard. Obs. 

1528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 60 To playe at the carries and 
dyce Some of iheym are nothyngc nyce Both at hasard and 
raomchaunce. 1607 Dekker & Webster Westw. Hoe 11. ii, 
I thoght I had bin at Mum-chance my bones railed so 
with launiing? 1656 Harrington Oceana (1658) xx6 Do 
you conceive they will be better pleased when they shall be 
told, that upon like occasions you' are at Mum-chance or 
Stool-ball? 

f 2 . To play muvtchance : fig, or allusively^ to 
preserve a dogged silence. Obs. 

1550 Bale- Eng. Votaries 107 b. He played momme 
chaunce and u’olde make none answere. 1552 H uloet, Mum- 
chaunce or silence. 

f 3 , Masquerade j mumming. Obs. 

1557-75 Diurn, Occurr. (Bannatyne Cl.) 87 At evin qur 
souerants maid the maskrle and mumschance, in the quhilk 
the quenis grace, and all hir Maries and ladies were all cled 
in men’s apperrelL isSx-a Burgh Rec. Edinb. (1882) IV. 
S29 Jhone Gilieis, doctour in Jhone Blakis schole, oblist 
himself nocht 10 pas in mwmschance after supper to mak 
playes or vse siclyke vanitels heirafter. 1591 R. Bruce 
Serin. vL M8, They haue.. gone to mumchances, mumries 
& vnknawin language. 

4 . In similative phrases: One who acts in dumb 
show. Hence, one who has nothing to say, a 
‘ dummy *. Also as quasi-proper name, as the type 
of a silent person. Now only dial. 

1694 Echard Plautus 11+ Why stand ye like a Mum- 
chance? What are ye tongue-ty’d? <21700 B. E. Dict» 
Cant. Crgiv, Mum-chance^ one that sits mute. He looks 
like Mum-chance that was Hang’d for saying of nothing. 
1786 Mackenzie Z<> w//^tfrNa 90? 2 The’ poor creature., 
sat as silent as mum-chance. 

B. ailj. Silent; ‘tongue-tied*, arch. zud. dial. 

i68t T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 49 (17x3) H. 60 

Conscience, that was .so clamorous before, is Mumchance, 
and says nothing to the Matter. 2823 La.mb Elia Ser. 11. 
New Yrls Comingif Age,Sius!i}ng;o\xt poor Twenty Ninth 
of February thal had sate all this while mumchance at the 
side-board. 1892 Spectator-i-^ Feb. 229/2 Why are the pul- 
pits alone to remain mumchance under penalties ? 2900 Wey- 
MAN Sophia i, Such a mumchance fool as the girl herself Is. 

+ Mu'mcliaiice, V. Obs. lars-^. [f. prec. 
Cf. MDu. mommecanse/t.'] intr. To masquerade. 

■ x6o6 Birnie A!i>>&-^«r/a//(i833) 10 (At funerals] in steed 
of mourning in the dust, as they did oft-tymes, we mum- 
chance and mourgean to such dUicate duiiies, 

Mxune, obs. form of Mom. 

Miuney, -ie, -ifie, obs. ff, MuMSir, Mommift. 
Mumia, -al, var. forms of Mummia, Mommial. 
JVtumfe, Mumm, obs. ff. Mumble, Mum. 
Mummachog’, variant of Mummvchog. 
ZiCuiniuanize : see Mummiakizb v. Obs. 
Mummaryfe, obs. forms of MuMJiEBy. 
Ilumme, obs. form of Mum, Mummy. , 
IKCummer (mvmas). Also 5 Ss. mumre, 5-6 
mununar, 6-7 mommer. [a. OK inomeur.i eor 
(early mod.F. mommeur Cotgr.), f. momer (prob. 
of Teut. origin) = Mum v.] 

. f 1 . One who mutters or murmurs. Obs, 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 348/2 Mummar, mussator, a 1548 
Hall Chron., Hen. K 35 b, A ncglecter of my dutye, a 
secrete mummer of suebe thynges whiche louche both the 
inheritance of your cronne and the honor of your realme. 

2 . t An actor in. a dumb show {pbsi) ; one who 
takes a part in a mumming; spec, (see quot. 1S29). 
Also transf, zxidifig, 

1502 Arnolde Chron, (1811) 17 Outake mommers and our 
[? read other] mynstrels. X5ix-X2 Act 3 Hen, VIII, c. 9 
I I Persones,.wyth Vysoures..drsgyscd or apparelde as 
hloramers. CX550 Bale K. Johan {Camden) 17 And over 
all this ye have browght m a rabyll Of latyne mummers 
and sects desscyvabyll.. a 1566 R. Edwards Damon ft Pithias 
(1571) C j b, As farre as 1 see they be Mummers, for nought 
they say. For the moste parte, what soeuer you aske them. 
1648 H unting of Fox 24 Like mommers ina mask, make a fair 
shew, but speak nothing. 1728 Pope Dune. iii. xo8 Peel’d, 
patch’d, and pye-bald, hnsey-woolscy brothers Grave mum- 
mers ! sleeveless some, and sbirtlcss others. 1829 J. Hunter 
Hallamsh. Gloss. 67 Mummers.^ This is the name of parties 
of youths who'go about at Christmas fantastically dressed, 
performing a short dramatic piece of which St. George is 
the hero. 1873 *Ouida* PascarelX. x6 Some sporting of 
a band of mummers headed by a scarlet Mehstofelo. 
b. slang and contemptuously. A * play-actor 
1840 Carlyle Heroes vL (1841) 3^, I, for one, will not call 
the man a Hypocrite 1 Hypocrite, mummer, the life of him 
a mere theatricality..? x86x [see Mumming 2 c]. 1895 
J. Hollincshead My Lifetime L xv. 141 The poor played- 
out mummer., could not complete his task. 

Hence MTfmmeirdoiu, the theatrical world. 

K. Grahame Pagan Ess. 71 Our poor erring brothers 
and sisters. . of Mummerdom. 

Summery (rnmnsri). Forms ; 6 mum- 
mary(0, mumry, moxnerie, -y, mommerye, 6-7 
mummerje, 6-8 mommery, 6- mummery, [a. 
OF. mommerie^ F, momerie (=Sp. inomeria, early 


MUMMIFICATION. 

mod.Du. inommerije Kalian, G, munwicrei), f. 

Mummer ; see -Y.] 

1 . A performance of mummers, f In mummery, 
In fancy dress. 

1530 Palsgr. 246/r. Mommery, mominerie. 1533 More 
Debell. Salem Wks. 975/1 This good man pbyeth as though 
he came in in a mummary, for any one worde he saith. 1565 
Jewel Repl. Harding u6ii) 358 Their holy One of Rome 
..burnt that most Reuerend father D. Cranmer at Rome 
in a mummery. 1592 [Kyd] Sol. 4- Pers. il l 191 Prouide 
me foure Visards, foure Gownes, a boxe, and a Drumme; 
for I intend to go in mummery.' 1653 H. Cocan \x.Pintds 
Trav. xxiii. 86 Divers mummeries of several inventions were 
represented. 1^x9 Fenton Piyl. to Southerners Spartan 
Dame 18 Your bathers.. Disdain’d the Mummery of foreign 
Strollers. 1820 W. \r\vxo Sketch Bk. II. 130 note, Masquings 
or mummeries were favourite sports at Christmas in old limes. 

2 . iransf. Ridiculous ceremonial or ‘play-acting’ ; 
an instance of this.' Often applied to religious 
ritual regarded as silly or hypocritical. 

■ 1549 Allen Jude’s Par. Rev. x. 1-4 Pompous byshops 
and monkyshe mumry, i64XiMtLT0N Animadv.^ks. 1851 
III, 243 She’s invisible under the lock and key of the Pre- 
lates.., they onelyare..the go-betweens of this trim devis’d 
mummery. 1663 Cowley AVj. in Verse 4- Prose, Agric. 
(1669) 101 The Heathen Religion, which consisted all in 
Mommery and Madness. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones viu.i, 
Elves and fairies, and other such mununery. 1773 Brydone 
Sicily XX. (x8op) 206 There is so much nonsense and mum^ 
mery in their worship, that they are afraid lest strangers 
should believe they are serious. 1828 Macaulay Ess., Hal- 
lam (1897) 60 From this compromise the Church of England 
.<;prang. . . Her worship is not disfigured by mumme^% 1836 
Hor. Smith Tin Trump, I. 14 What miserable mummery 
are private theatricals ! 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. y. 278 
Those rags of Popish mummeries which Elizabeth permitted 
to hang round the Reformation in England. 

+ IbXumilie-tree. Obs. rare = Tree inght- 

see Nightshade 2. 

i6j^ Parkinson Parad. 432 But some Laline asses cor- 
nipting the Latine word Amomum, doe call it the Mumme 
tree. 

Mummey, obs. form of Mummy sbX 
t Muniinia. Obs. Forms : a. 5 momyan, 
momyu; A 6-7 momia, mummia, mumma, 6-9 
mumia. [a. med.L. mumiay momia : cf. Mummy. J 

1 . = Mummy i. ■ 

i486 Bk. Si. Albans Cilj, Take momyan oderwise called 
momyn, among Poticarles. 1583 Rates Custom Ho. Diij, 
Mumma the pound liii d. 2594 Plat Jewell-ho, 1. 13 Their 
flesh so embaulmed is called Mumia. 26x2 Webster White 
Devil I. i, Your followers Haue swallowed you like Mummix 
x6ip Bert Hawks 206 If you will glue any thing eUe, let it 
be hlumma beaten into powder and so giuen with her meate. 
1657 Physical Diet., Mumia, a tiling like pitch sold at the 
apothecaries ; some affirm it’s taken out of old tombs, 
b. iransf. and fig. 

2602 B. JoNsoN Poetaster 11. !, Looke here, my sweet 
wife; 1 am mum^ my deare mummia,- my balsamum, my 
spermaceie. 2654 Gayto.n Pleas. Notes iii. u. 72 Consph- 
oating..bis Body of Errantry into a gumme aud moving 
hlummia. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1841 Maunder Set, ^ Lit. Treas., Mnnna,y\ mineralogy’, 
a sort of bitumen, or mineral pitch, which is s'oft and topgh, 
like shoemaker’s wax, when the weather is warm^but briUl^ 
like pitch, in cold weather. It is found in Persia, where it 
is highly valued. 

3 . = Mummy sb^ 2 a. 

2727-41 Chambers Cycl, s.v. Tran^lan/a/lon, Here the 
patient’s excrement is the magnet, and the vital spirit of ihe 
plant arising from the seed is the mumia which the rnagnet 
receives. 

Hence f Mu’mmial a., of the nature of mummia , 
1650 ChARLEton Paradoxes Prol. 13 The incomparable 
Balsamicall or Mumiall Virtue of vUrioL ^2694 Salmon 
Bate's DUpens. (1713) 68/r A Kind of Blummial Balsam. 
f V- Obs. Also {?e7ron.) 

mummanize. [f. Mummia + -an + -ize. (Cf 
momyan, 15th c. form of Mummia.)] trans, a. 1 0 
embalm as a mummy, b. To transform to 
mummy. Hence Mu*mmianized ppl. a. 

*593 NASHEC/rr/f/j 7 ’.Ep. Ded., A handfull of lerusalems 
mummianized earth.. I heere. .offer vp at your feete. 2013 
J. Davies Muses 7 'eares.C 3 b, Deere Vault, that veiTst him, 
mummanize his Corse, Till it arise in Heauen to be crown d. 
X632 R. H.Arraignm. Whole Creature xu % 1.99 A 
Sepulcher, layd over with brasse,, .yet within full of dead 
Sculs..and mummiamized [r/V] Earth. 

Mummie, obs. form of MuM 3 tY 
IKCumiiiied (m»‘mid), a. [f. Mummy + -Eok] 

1 . Mummified ; converted into a mummy. ' 

x6ix in Coryat’s Crudit/es'PasiQ^yr. Verses^ Tbinke them 
happy when may be shewed for a penny. .The mummied 
princes, and Caisar’s wine yeti’ Dover. 1842 hyrroH^mumt 
v. i. The mummied and royal dead. 1900 Petrie Dertdcre/t 
59 Cercopithecus sabxus Linn. One mummied specimen. 

2. iransf. and fig. 

1862 B. Taylor Poefs Jml, ^rd Even. Poems (1866) 50 
Shelved around us lie The mummied authors. 

HJnnunification (mz^mifik/i-Jan). ‘ [f. 

MiFY V. (see -FiCATio:^) after K- momi/ica(ion.\ ^ 

1 . The process of mummifying or the condition 
of being mummied. Also 

x8oo tr. Lagrange's Chem. 11 . 430 Mummification, the 
means by which saints were fabricated, is a thing not un- 
common. 1887 J. H. McCarthy in Gentl. Mag. hlar. 297 
If indeed the epithet ‘ Chinese’, as applied to puch a con- 
dition of torpidity of mummification, be not an insult to the 
Celestial empire. 

2 . Path. A drying of the animal tissues. 

1857 Bullock Cazeaux' Midwif.zsi At other limes, it 
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seems to have undergone a kind of mummification, a com- 
plete drying up. 1873 T. H. Green Introd, PatlioL (ed. 2) 
II The limb.. may dry up. .and become converted into a 
black shrunken mass, which undergoes but little further 
change this constitutes Dry Gangrene or Mummification. 

Mummified (my-mifsid), a. [f. hluiimpY v, 
-f -edI.] In senses of the verb. 
i8S9 Kingsley Mhc, (i86o) II. 295 An old dry weather- 
bleared, mummified chrysalis of a man. 1863 Reade Hard 
Cash III. 315 Creeping awestruck round that mummified 
figure seated de.’id on his pool of sovereigns. 1883 [see Mum- 
mify v. 3]. 1^0$ Atlt^nxum 21 Oct. 545/3 The mummified 
fauna of ancient Egypt. 1903 Sir F. Treves Other Side oj 
Lantemi vi. lii. (1906) 416 iMummified shrubs which have 
still a semblance of life. 

Mummiform (mw’miffjm), rt, Also9munii- 
form. [ad. F. imtvtiforme^ mod.L. vtmniformis 
(Latreille), L mumia MuiiaxY sb,i see -roitai.] 
Resembling, or shaped like, a mmnray; spec, 
applied to the pupse of the Lepidoptera, 

1856 in Mayne £xfo5. Lex. 728/2. 1887 A. B. Edwards 
Maspero's E^pt. Archxol.^ 279 The mummiform type of 
sarcophagus is rarely met with. 

Mummify (im^’mifai), v. [ad. F. momijier to 
make into mummy, f. movtie MuMiir: see -fy.] 

1 . trails. To make into a mummy; to preserve 
(the bodies of animals) by embalming and drying. 
Also, to dry into the semblance of a mummy. 

1628 Wither Brit. Remcmb. 44, 1 could bide Shut up un- 
till my Flesh were Mummy-fi’d. 1794 Blumenbach in Phii. 
Trans. LXXXIV. 185 The practice of mummifying their 
dead bodies. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sg. 245, 1 came 
suddenly upon his innocent body, lying mummified by the 
air and sun : a pigmy kangaroo. 
iransf. and fy. 

1646 J. Poems 58 Thou..shalt more long remaine 
Still mummifi’d within the hearts of men. i66x Evelyn 
Fttmi/ugittut i. 13 So corrosive is this Smoake about the 
City, that if one would hang up Gammons of Bacon.. or 
other Flesh to fume, ..it will so Muramifie, drye up, wast 
and bum it that It suddainly crumbles away. i83o Savce 
in Nature 26 Feb. 406 Can anything, therefore, be more 
absurd than an endeavour to mummify an extinct phase of 
pronunciation. 

3 . Path. Of tissues or organs: To shrivel or dry up. 
1883 J. Coats I\lan. Pathol. 750 In these cases the foetus 
shrivels and becomes mummified.. .In the mummified foetus 
the various tissues may be recognized years after. 1899 
Altbutt's Syst. MedN 1. 537Two«ihirds of the palmar surface 
[of the index fingerj were black and mummified. 

Hence Mu’mmifying vbl, sb, and ppl. a. 

1836 J. M. Gully Magatdie's Formul. 2) 199 This 
substance might be tlie mummifying principle of pyroligne- 
ous acid. 1866 Laing Preh. Rem. Caiihn. 42 Some highly 
artificial modes of interment, like mummyfying or burning. 
Mumzuing' vbl. sb. Also* 5 mom- 

myng(e, 5-6 mummyngo, 6 mvunminge, Sc. 
muming, 7 morning, [f. Musi v. + -ing 1.] 
fl. Inarticulate murmuring; indistinct speech. 
^2440 Promp. Parv. 3+8/2 Mummynye, mussacio, vet 
viussatus. XS73 Twyne /Eneid xi. H n b, Scarse had the 
legates done, when mumblynge mumminge [orig. varius 
/remor] much doth rise. 

2 . The action of disguising oneself; spec, tlie 
action of taking part in the representation of a 
mummeis^ pl^y* Chiefly in phr. to go a mumming. 
Also, a performance of nautaraers, 

c 1465 Efig- Chron. (Camden) 20 The erlle of Salisbury, 
the erl of Glouceslre and othir mo of thair assent were 
accordid to make a mommyng to the Kyng. 1546 Langley 
Pol. Verg. De Invent, v. li. joob, The disguising and 
muming that is vsed in Christemas tyme..came oute of 
the feaste of Pallas. 1648 Gage West Ind. 152 A goodly 
mumming and silent stage play. 1723 Bourne in Brand 
Pop.Antiq. xvi. {1777) 191 There is another Custom observed 
at this Time, which is called among us Mumming. i8ot 
Strutt Sports Past. iii. vi. 222 A sport common among 
the ancients.. consisted in mummings and dU^uisements. 
1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. v. 309 While the children thus 
went a-mumming..the fathers took to drinking. 

atirib. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xi, How I am to convey 
her out of this crowd. .in such a raumraiog habit. 

b. iransf. and Jig. Often with contemptuous 
reference to religious ceremonial. 

XS»8 Tindale Obed. C/ir. 69 b, They thinke that they 
have done abundauntly ynoughfor God . .yif they be present 
once in a daye at soch mummynge. 1365 Stapleton Fortr. 
Faith 132 They, .practise m consecrated plac« their schisma- 
ticall mumming. 1848 Kingsley Saint's I rag. 111. i. 168 
’Tis no time for mumming. 

c. (Cf. Mummeii 2.) 

1861 IMayhew Land. Labour HI. 139/2 We call strolling 
acting ‘ mu mming and the actors ‘ mummers All spouting 
is mumming. . , , .. 

t 3 . To make a mumming of •. to treat with levity 


or contempt. Obs. 

1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 200 Lien of suche maters 

make but a mummynge. 

Mumming (mc-mio), ppi. a. [f. Mum v. -h 
-IKG ^.] That ‘ mums * in various senses of the verb. 

1582 T. \Wjasos Ceniurie of Louel, Fortune.. Who like 
a mumming mate so throwes the Dice. 1602 2/^ Pt.llelurn 
fr. Parnass. iv. ii. (Arb.) 56 And all the grisly sprights of 
griping hell. With mumming looke hath dogd thee since thy 
birth. 185X Judd Margaret i. xvi. (1874) 144 She enacted 
sundry grimaces, uttered mumming sentences. 1879 hlc- 
Carthy Oivn Times I. xiii. 3*3 Their wild mumming way. 

"t ililu*mmisll) Obs. [f, Muii sb. + “ISH. 
Cf. Momish.] Of the nature of mummery. 

1563 Homilies II, Rccciv. Sacram. i. 214 What hath ben 
the cause of this mummyshe massyng, but the ignoraunce 
hereof? 


Mummook (mirmak), yar. of Majimook sb. 
(see E. D. D.), a shred, scrap. 

Used by Hood for the sake of aludtcrous rime to stomach. 

1S39 Hood On. Pawning- IVatch xi, I haven't a rag or a 
mammock To fetch me a chop or a steak, 

Mummy (mnmi), jb.l Forms: 5-7 mtim- 
(m)ie, 6-7 muinme, 7 mum(m)ey, mumini, 
7-8 mommy, 8 mumy, 7- mummy, [a. F. 
momie,^ mumie (— Sp., Pg. inomia, It. vtomtitia), 
ad. med.L. mumia, a. Arab. L.,. muviiyd an 
embalmed body, a mummy, f, mfn/i wax (used in 
embalming).] 

1 . A medicinal preparation of the substance of 
mummies ; hence, an nnctuons liquid or gum used 
medicinally. Obs. exc. Hist. 

cz^QQ LanfrandsCtrurg. 153 Take, .mirre.sarcocol, raiim- 
mie [t'.r. mumie] of ech X . SA ...&. Icie it on he nucha. 1523 
tr. Jerome of Bninsivicks Surg. xciil. R iv, Take . . Mumie 
.vi. barley comes heuy. X599 Hakluyt Foy. II. 1. 201 And 
these dead bodies are the Mummie which the PhUitians 
and Apothecaries doe ags-inst our wiJIes make vs to swallouv 
1656 Blount G/ossogr.^ Mumie or Mummie. .is digged out 
of the Graves, .of those bodies that were embalmed, and is 
called Arabian Mummie. T*he second kind is onely an equal 
mixture of the Jews Lime and Bitumen [etc.]. 1727 Swift 
Further Acc. Curll Wks. 1755 III. 1. 161 The mummy of 
some deceased m<^erator of the general assembly in Scot- 
land to be taken Inwardly as an efiectual antidote against 
Antichrist. 1786 tr. Beckfords Vathek (1868) 43 My taste 
for dead bodies and every thing like mummy is decided. 

fh. Used jocularly for; Dead flesh; body in 
which life is extinct. Obs. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IV. iir. v. 18 The water swelles a man ; 
and what a thing should I haue beene, when I had beene 
swel’d? I should haue beene a Mountaine of Mummie. 1622 
Fletcher Sea Voy. ni. i, You shall grow mumey rascals. 

C. A pulpy substance or mass. Chiefly in to 
beatf etc., to a mummy (earlier, to mummy). 

i6ox Sir W. Cornwallis Disc. Seneca {1631) 6, I believe 
the hanging of one man to worke better effect among men, 
then twenty made into mummy. 1736 Ainsworth Lat. Dict.^ 
'To beat one to a mummy, PugjtisveX plngis aliguem valde 
contundere. 1747-^6 Mbs. Glassb Cookep' vi. 130 It must 
be very thick and dry, and the rice not boiled to a mummy. 
1796 hloRSE Amer. Geog. H. 6S0 The most horrible 
machines, calculated for grinding to mummy those unhappy 
criminals. 1834 Tractsfor Times No. 22. e These little 
mountaineers [W5. Scotch ponies] got in at a weak place in 
the hedge ..and trod the garden,asone may say, loa mummy. 
1800 Leeds Mercury 2Z May 5/7 John Crow, .staled that 
. .her face appeared to be smashed to a ‘ mummy 

d.yi^. 

164a Fuller Holy ^ Prof. Si. v. xvii. 426 Many men are 
murdered merely for their wealth, that other men may make 
mummey of the fat of their estates. 17^ Burke Fr. Ret>. 
Wks. V. 4x4 With these phtlosopiiick financiers, this uni- 
versal medicine made of church mummy is to cure all the 
evils of the state. 

fe. Dried or desiccated meat. Obs. 

167a Josselvn New Eng. Rarities 11 Our way. .is to make 
Mummy of them \sc. Wobbles], that b, to salt them well, and 
dry them in an earthen pot well glazed in an Oven. 

2 , In various transferred or extended uses. 

f a. A sovereign remedy. Also, in Paracelsus* 
use (see quot. 1727-41). Obs.^ 

1598 Sylvester Dtt Bartas 11. L T. Eden 254 Or holy 
Nectar. .Or blest Ambrosia. .Or ebe Nepenthe. .Or Mum- 
mie? or Elixir..? No, none of these. 1605 Tjm.me QuerHt. 
m, 168 Thb worke is very admirable ; by which the true 
numie \read mumie], the uniuersal medicine, and the true 
balsam conseruing and restoring nature, b made. 1658 J. 
Robinson Endoxax. 52 Here was no mummie of the Wound, 
nor Mundane Soul required. *671 Blacrave Astral. Physic 
157 How by the Magnet of ones Body to extract a Spiritual 
Mummy whereby to cure most Diseases incident unto the 
body of Man. vjxjyys Chambers Cycl.^ Mummy^ is also 
used by some physicians for I know not what implanted 
spirit, found chiefly in carcasses, when the infused spirit is 
fled. The infused spirit b sometimes also called mummy in 
living subjects. 

b, A medicinal bituminous drug obtained from 


Arabia and the East. 

160X Holland Pliny II. 183 Of Pbsasphalt or Mummie. 
1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 129 Most remarkable, 
is a precious liquor or mummy growing here. . . It distills (in 
June only) from the top of those stupendous mountaines 
every yeere about five ounces. 1727 A. Hamxvtou New Acc. 
E. Ind. I. Hi. 42 The Country, of itself, affords or produces 
very few valuable Commodities, besides Coffee, and some 
Drugs, such as Myrrh,.. some Gum Arabick and Mummy. 

f c. Gardening. A kind of wax used in the 
transplanting and grafting of trees. Obs. 

172X Bradley Acc. Wks. Nat. 173, 1 have taken 
notice of a new invented Method of transplanting Trees 
with Safety, by means of a Vegetable Mummy. 1759 Ellis 
in Phil. Trans. LI. zn Gardeners grafting mummy, con- 
sisting of a mixture of bees-wax, rosin, and pitch. 1789 
Trans. Soc. Arts (ed. 2) II. 97 Water, .which mixing with 
the earth naturally adhering to their roots, forms of itself 
a kind of mummy. 

d. A rich brown bituminous pigment 

1834 Fairholt Diet. Terms Arty Mummyy a bituminous 
substance employed by painters as a rich brown lint. . .The 
belter kinds of mummy form useful grey tints mixed with 
ultramarine [etc.). 1885 J. S. Taylor Field's Chromato^r. 
160 Rlumniy varies exce^ingly in its composition and pro- 
perties.. .It b only used as an oil-colour. 

3 . The body of a human being or animal em- 
balmed (according to the ancient Egyptian or some 
analogous method) as a preparation for burial. 

16x3 G. Sandvs Trav, 133 The hlummes (lying in a place 
where many generations haue had their sepultures; not 


far above Memphis. iCefiJ^Mvxv.’R.Asithrofomet, 167 The 
Egyptians, .were wont of old to guild the nails of the Dead, 
as appears by their ^lummles,- C1710 Mack Gregory's 
Advt. 2 The Burial-Places of the Ulommies near Rlemphis. 

1841 Bellamy in Rep. Brit. Assoc, ii. 75 Description of 
two Peruvian Mummies. 1900 Petrie Dendereh 59 bir. 
Thomas has kindly sent me tlie following identifications of 
the animal mummies from the catacombs. Ibid.^ Herpestss 
ichneumon L. An imperfect mummy. 

b. Iransf. and fig. 

1668 Dryden Albuiuazar Prol. 29 These.. Dare with the 
mummies of the Muses play, And make love to them the 
EgiTitian way. 1844 Kinclake EOthen vi. (1878) 85 A mere 
oriental, who for creative purposes is a thing dead and dry 
— a mental mummy. 1876 L. Stemicn Eng. Tit. in i8//5 C. 
II. xii. viu 435 The old theological dogmas had become mere 
mummies. 

c. A human or animal body desiccated by ex- 
posure to sun or air. Also applied to the frozen 
carcase of an animal imbedded in prehistoric ice. 

X727-41 Chambers Cycl. .s.v. Mummy. There are two 
kinds of bodies denominated mummies. — The first are only 
carcases, dried by the heat of the sun. 1866 Buckland 
Curios. Nat. Hist. Ser. nr. II. 47 Since then 1 saw. .another 
guano mummy described, .as follows ; — ‘Thbraummywas 
brought to Liverpool from Possession Island, western coast 
of Africa [etc.] 1873 W. H. Dall in Beach Indian Misc. 
(*877) 349 Most*of the [Alaskan] mummies were wrapped up 
in skins or matting. 

d. Stock Exchange slang', pi. Egyptian securities. 

1903 Westm. Gaz. 17 Feb. ii/i Certain prophets were 

busy over ‘ Mummies ' months ago. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. : a. simple attrib., as mummy- 
hunter\ (=-^mummified'), as ; b. 

similative, as mummy-like^ -lookings -shaped adjs. ; 
c. special comb. : mummy-case, the case of 
wood or papier-machd (usually decorated with 
hieroglyphics) in which Egyptian mummies were 
enclosed; mummy-pits //.,the catacombs in which 
the Egyptian mummies were interred; mummy- 
wheat, a variety of wheat cultivated in Egypt, and 
said to have been grown from grains found in 
mummy-cases. 

1830 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (x842) I. 274 The sermon 
would have been in its right place, if it had b«n found in a 
*munim>'.case. 2738 Common Sense II. 267 The Expence 
the Nation is at.. Tor maintaining our Foreign Ministers, 
Travellers, and *Mummy-Hunters. 1807-8 W. Irving 
Salmag. (1824) 86 A trio of as odd, runty, *mummy-looking 
ongindls as ever Hogarth fancied, 1624 MioDLeros Game 
at Chess iv. ii. To three o)de *i\Iummey-Matrons, I haue 
promis’d The Mother-ship ’oth Maids. 1645 Evelyn Diary 
5 Aug., The Captalne presented me with a stone be lately 
brought from Grand Cairo, which he tooke from the*blummy- 
pitts. 1841 Emerson Ess. Ser. i. i. (1876) 17 Belzoni digs 
and measures in the mummy-pits and pyramids of Thebes. 

1842 XupPER in Literary Gaz. 18 June 425/1 As you took so 
lively an interest in my resuscitated *mummy-wneat. 

Hence {nonce-wds.) 2 Slu*mmydom, Mu’mmy- 
hood, the condition of being a mummy. 

1796 H. Walpole Lei. to Miss Berry 24 Aug., I,. shall 
remain, I believe, in my mummyhood. x888 SIrs. Lynn 
Linton Thro' Long Night i.iv, His strange old-woild way, 
vivified from mummydom only by excessive embarrassment. 

Mummy (m27*mi), sbl^ [Childish alteration of 
Mamaiy, Cf. Musij^.Sj A child*s word for mother. 
Formerly dial,\ in recent years fashionable in England. 
1839 C. Clark J. Noakes tjr Mary Styles 26 Wor 1 to 
Mist My mummy, hosv 'tood shock her ! 18^ Eliz. <$■ 

Germ. Card. (1899) 51 ‘What a funny mummy;’ she said, 
evidently much amused. 

t Mu*mmy, a. Obs. [f. Mum sb. + -y.] ? Re- 
sembling mum ; thick. 

*743 Land. 4 Country Brezv. III. (ed. 2) 238 To recover 
thick, ^ mummy’ Drink that is acid. , , Rack a Vessel of mummy 
Beer into two Casks^ and fill them up with new Beer brewed 
not so strong and U is a Cure. 

Mummy (in»*mi), v. [f. Mummy Irans. 
To mummify; to make into a mummy. Also 
trasisf. txad fg, 

1620 Shelton Qzitx. (1746) 111. i. 2 Whom they’ found.. so 
dry’d and withered up, as if his flesh had been mummy’d. 
1842 Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr. Poets iv. It is better 
..to think out one true thought. .than to mummy our be- 
numbed souls with the circumvolutions of twenty thousand 
books. 1866 Buckland Curios, Nat. Hist. Ser. iii. 1. 125 
Your lifeless, .carcases mummied in ice and lying in marble 
state on fishmongers’ slabs. 1880 Atlantic Monthly A\ii. 
252 The Egyptians mummied aff sorts of sacred brafes, in- 
cluding bulls, cats and crocodiles. 

Mummycb.og’ (nio’mi|t/pg). l/.S. Also 9 
muznma-, mummichog. [American Indian; a 
plural form, spelt moamilleaugin Roger Williams’s 
Narragansett vocabulary (1643).] = Killifish. 

1787 Pennant Suppi.Arci. Zool. 149 Inhabits New York, 
where it is known by the Indian name of Mummy Chog. 
x8S9 Bartlett Diet. Amer.. Mummachog (genus Fzen- 
dulus), the popular name of the Barred Killifish of 
naturalists. 1884 Goode, etc. Nat. Hist. Aquatic Anim. 
449 The fishermen there [xr. on the Connecticut coast] call 
them [re. mullets] by the name of ‘Bluefish Mummichog’. 

lilu'nuny-clotli. 

1 . The cloth in which Egyptian mummies were 
wrapped. 

1843 Wathen Arts, Antig. fyChronol. Egjpt 143 Painted 
mummy-cloths, scarabei [etc.]. 

2 . C/. S. Used as a trade name for certain modern 
fabrics more or less resembling the material used 
for mummy-cloths. Also momie-cloth. 

x886 Azin. Rep. Smithsonian Inst. (1889) il 652 bluramy 
doth. 1890 in Century Diet. 
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Murtunyll, obs. Sc. form of Muitble. 

Mump (mornp), sb, and a. Also 6-7 mumpe. 
[Symbolical of the movements of the lips made in 
pronouncing the word. Cf. Mump v. and Mum int. 
^With sense i cf. Icel. vtumpaskxlur grimace with the 
mouth, imimj>r curly beard (Bjorn Hallddrson).] 

A. jA 

f 1 . A grimace, * mouth Obs, 

1593 Nashe P. Pcnilesse 22 b, Now he Is no body that 
cannot drinke..with leapes, gloues, mumpes, froIHickes, 
and a thousand such dominiering inuentions. i6xx Cotgr., 
Momioye de Singe, Moes, mumps, mouthes. 1635 [Glap- 
thorneI Lady^ Mother 1. i. in Bullen O. PI, 11. 106 Gallants 
now court their Mistress with mumps & mows as apes and 
monkes doe. 

2 . pi. Mumps (now construed as singl). An 
acute specific contagious disease characterized by 
inflammation and swelling of the parotid and 
salivary glands. 

1598 Florio, Recchione, a disease or swelling in the necke 
called the mumps, X758 Gooch Cases Surg. 17 A Species 
of tumor called by the common people the Mumps. ^ 1864 
J. Martineau in Nat, Rev, Nov. 274 The contagion of 
chickenpox and mumps. 

3 . pi, A fit of melancholy or illdiumour; ‘sulks’. 

XS99 Nashe Lenten Stnffe 45 The sunne was so in his 

mumps vppon it, that it was almost noone before hee could 
goe to cart that day. , X67X Skinner Etymol. Ling, AngL 
S.V., He has the Mumps, pro Irasci, Indignari tacitei prx- 
sertiin Iracundia. i86x Under the SpellWX, 109, 1 keep 
Kitty from getting the ‘ mumps ’. 
fB. adj. ? Drunk. 

*599 Porter Angry J^om. Abingi, (Percy Soc.) 48 What 
though he be mump, misled, blind, or as it were? 

Mump (m»mp), z/.l [Related to Mump sb. 

Cf. Icel. viuntpa to take into the mouth, eat greedily 
(Bjorn Hallddrsson), Norw. tnunrpa to All the mouth too 
Aill, to mumble (in eating), Du. mompelen (rarely poeL 
viompen) to mumble (in utterance), early mod,<!7. mwiipfen, 
inumpfelen to mumble (in eating).] 
tl. trans. To utter with imperfect articulation, 
as a toothless person ; to mumble, mutter. Also 
with otU, Obs, 

axs85 Sidney Arcadia ly. {1622) 407 Mumping out her 
hoarse chafe, shee gaue him the wooden salutation you 
heard of. 1694 * Musqfhilus ’ Posie for Lovers s The 
Godly Bedlam. .Mump’t out her Scorn, and grumbled Holy 
Words. X773 Goldsm, She Stoops to Conq. Epil., Old men, 
whose trade is Still to gallant and dangle with the ladies, 
Who mump their passion. 

2 . inti\ + a. To grimace with the lips j to grin. 
Also iransf. and Obs, 

2589 Pappe vj. Hatchet Lyly’s Wks. 1902 III. 406/7, 
I will make him mumpe, mow, and chatter. 1664 Cotton 
Scarron, 1. 50 Venus, at that, wrigling and mumping, Cries, 
pray young man, leave of your frumpin^. X7X9 D’Urfey 
Pills Vl. 198 She [xc. a rabbit] mumps like an .Ape. 1754 
Richardson Grandison (1781) VI. ix. 33 Aunt Nell . , chuckled 
and mumped for joy. 

b. To assume a demure or melancholy expression 
of countenance (see Mumping 7)//. <?.) ; to be silent 
and sullen; to sulk, mope. arch. PCi^o ^tomumpit, 

cx6io Lady Compton in Grose & Astle Antiq. Rep. (1808) 
III. 438, 1 would have two Gentlewomen.. . It is an indecent 
thing fora Gentlewoman to stand mumping alone, when God 
have blessed their Lord and Lady with a great Estate. 1675 
Han. Woolley Gentlewo/nads Comp, 69 Do not mump 11, 
mince it, nor bridle the head, as if you either disliked the me.at, 
orthecompany. x8z5 Scott 5//r<?///r</xvii,Theseantiqualed 
dames went mumping about with much affected indifference. 
1837 T. Hook Jack^ Brag vi. How would you like to sit 
moping and mumping all alone. 1883 Stevenson Lett, 
(1901) I. vi. 304 It is better to enjoy a novel than to mump. 

3 . a. intr. To mumble with the gums ; to move 
the jaws as if mumbling food ; to munch, nibble. 
Also const, at, on, ttpon. Obs. exc. dial. 

1596 Nashe Saffron^ lyalden Ded. C3, Spend but a quarter 
so much lime in mumping vppon Gabrielisme. 16x5 J.Tay* 
LOR (Water P.) Urania xlix. Wks. (1630) i. 5/2 When hee’s 
..Not a tooth left to mumpe on beanes and pease : Then 
this Companion.. Will let thee haue this Palfray, 1639 
Davknant Albovine iv, i, Were my lean Jaws unmuffled 
you should see me mump, like a Matron that had lost her 
leeih. 1748 Smollett Rod, Rand. (1760) I. xi. 67 When 
he mumped or spoke, they (fr. his nose and chin] approached 
one another like a pair of nut-crackers. x88o J. Nicol 
Poems Songs 167 Jack and Pat, and Owen and Sandy, 
Mumping and crumping away at the candy. 

-t-i). trans. To chew with toothless gums, or 
turn over and over in the mouth. Obs. 

X599 Nashe Lenten Siuffe 47 Down she sunk to the 
ground, as dead as a door naile, and neuer mumpt crust 
after. x8i8 Mrs. Sherwood Fairchild Fam. xxv. Miss 
Puss stood.. mumping her parsley, after the manner of 
hares. 1838 Frasers Mag. XVII. 117 Here, Doctor, mump 
it with satisAed tooth. 

Mump (mrmp), 2^.2 colloq. (orig. slangl) [prob. 
a. Du. viompen to cheat; connexion with prec. is 
doubtful. Sense 2 may belong to Mump z/.i] 
tl. trans. To overreach, cheat. ConsX. of , out of . 
Also, ‘ to disappoint * (Phillips, ed. Kersey, 1706). 
Very common m the second half of the X7th c. 

1651 Fulled s Abel Rediv.,Colet (1867) I. 124. Intending 
thereby to mump Colet, who.. never wrote a verse in his 
life. 2668 Kirkman Eng, Rogtie 11. xvi. 143 No sooner had 
i ended my ^launrling, thinking to mump the Farmer out 
of some money,.. but he (etc.]. 1676 Wycherley Gent. 

'Dancing Master iv. (1735) 84 He is. .some debauched 
person, who will mump you of your daughter. 2683 Mrs. 
'Behn City Heiress 59 How finely 1 had been mumpt now, 
if I had not shew'd your Ladyship trick for trick, a 1734 


North Exam, 1, u. § 150 They.. let Indictments go, de* 
pending on the Petit-Jury for the Acquittal,, but, in th.it 
also, they were mumped, as will appear, 

2 . a. intr. To beg; *1*10 play the parasite, to 
‘sponge* on others, b. trans. To obtain by 
begging or ‘sponging*. c..To visit (a house) in 
the course of a begging round, 

1673 [Implied in Mumper 1]. 1685 F. Spence House 0/ 
Medici 2SX His, , Presupposition, That they were so earnest 
for admittance, onely to mump [orig. mandier] the onely 
Voice they wanted for him. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To 
Mump,. .10 beg, to spunge upon. Brice's \Vcekly 

(Exeter) 27 Sept, Some of the Villains. .had the no 
Conscience to rob a.. Beggar- woman of a few Half-pence 
she had been mumping. 1738 Weddell Voy, up Thai/tcs 
86 A giddy Heir, .who is often glad to mump a Dinner of 
which Nature had ordained him the Giver. x8o8 E. S. 
Barrett Missded General 37 Was it becoming the sons of 
the lord of the Manor to go. .mumping from their tenants, 
to relieve an irreclaimable spendthrift? 1855MACAULAV 
Hist Eng. xiv. IV, 260 One prince came mumping to them 
annually with a lamentable story about his distresses. x866 
Temple Bar XVII. 283 Having ‘mumped ’ a small shop 
and several private houses. 

Mumper (in»*mp3j). Obs, exc. dial, or slang. 

(See E. D. D.) [f. Mump + -er^.] 

L A beggar, mendicant. Also, f one who 
‘ sponges * on others. 

2673 R. Head Canting Acad. 79 Mumpers are both Male 
and Female, a Gentiler sort of Beggars, for they scorn to 
beg for food, but money or cloaths. 2690 Secret Hist, 
Chas. II ^ yas. II 69 The Commons. .readily voted the 
Royal Mumper no less thrm one million two hunder'd and 
fifty thousand Pounds. 2736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet., A 
mumper of a dinner, Parasttus, canipeta^ 2755 Mem, Capt, 
P. Drake iii. 25, l..from a Mumper at Cottages became 
a Guest at the best Inns. 2766 H. Walpole Lett. 9 Feb, 
(1802) IV. A76 It U below such a nation as England to trouble 
its head whether an old mumper at Rome calls a wretched 
fugitive Re d Inghilterra or Principe di Galles. 

Mumping (m»'mpig), vbl, sbX Obs. exc. dial, 
[f. Mump z/.l + -ing 1.] The action of grimacing. 

26x2 Cotgr., Minauderies, foolish trickes, apish pranks, 
mumpings, mowings. 2732 Kelly Scot, Prov. 283, 1 know 
your meaning, by your mumping, a 273A North Exam, 

1. iii. §46 We are to understand hisiyleaningbyhis Mumping. 

Mu*mpiug, vbl, sb.'-^ [f. Mump v.'-^ + -ing 1.] 
Begging. Alu/nping-day {stQ qnot. 1817). 

2694 Motteux Rabc/ais iv. xiii, He spyed Tickletoby 
afar off, coming home from mumping. 2816 Duskin Hist, 
Bicester 270 The.. singular custom.. on the morrow after 
Christmas-day,. .usually denominated Mumping, 28x7 Fos* 
broke Brit. Monacitism 74 St. Thomas's Day, On this 
day, called Mumpine*day, the poor in Herefordshire go 
around the parishes, begging com, &c. 

Mumping (m»*mpig ), ppl. a, 1 [f. M ump + 
•ING -.] In senses of the verb : f Mumbling, tooth- 
less (obs.) ; grimacing, assuming a demure, sancti- 
monious, or miserable aspect of countenance. 

*594 Nashe Terrors 0/ Night Wks. (Grosart) HI. 255 
Aged mumping beldams. x6xx Cotgr., the mump- 

ing aspect of one that would seeme grauer then he is. a 1720 
Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) I, 78 Puss trans- 
form'd, sat like a mumping bride. 2797 Burke Regie. Peace 
iii. Wks, VIII. 274 Our embassy ‘of shreds and patches' 
with all its mumping cant. Lamb EUa i. Two Races 

of Men, To say no to a poor ^letitionary rogue (your bastard 
borrower) who, by his mumping visnomy, tells you, that he 
expects nothing better. 1836 Hood Last Man 209 But the 
beggar man made a mumping face, And knocked at every 
gate. 1869 Lowell Cathedral 647 Superannuate forms and 
mumping shams. 

Mu-mping, ppl. a." [f. Mujip v.t. + -iug 2.] 
Besging. 

2829 Lytton Discrzvncd 8 And wherever we rove, we feed 
on the cove Who gibes at the mumping crew. 2883 G. A. 
Sala in lUustr. Lond. News 17 Nov. 475/3 Although 
the tramp when hard pressed solicits alms or food, be is ! 
not a * mumping ’ or professional beggar. [ 

Mumpish (mympij), a. [f. Mump sb. or + 
-ISH.] Sullenly angry; depressed in spirits. 

2722 Bailey, Mumpish, angry, and silent withal. 2846 
E. B. Barrett in Brozuningff E. B.B.[,\Z^) 11 . 491 

^lumpish ! The expression prov^ a displeasure. Yet I 
am sure that I have shown as little sullcnness as was possible. 

Hence MwmpisUly adv. (Webster 1847-54), 
SXu'mpisliiiess (Bailey, vol. II. 1727)* 
f Mumps. Obs. [?Short for Mumpsimus I b; 
or connected with Mump v.^ 3.] A term of con- 
tempt or mock endearment for a woman, 

*598-9 B. JoNSON Case is Altered 11. u, Diuine Mumps, 
prety Pastorella. a x6i6 Beaum. & Fl. Scorn/, Lady v. i. 
Not such another as 1 was. Mumps ; nor will not be. 2695 
tr. Martial 11. xli. 106 Weep, if you’re prudent, old mumps. 
Mumps : see Mump sb. 
tMumpsick, a. Obs. rare~\ [f. Mump sb, 

+ Sick a.j Having erysipelas. 

*599 Minsheu Spatu Diet,, Esipulado, mumpsicke 

Mumpsimus (mp'mpsimps). 

[In allusion to the story (in R. Pace De Fructu, 1517, p. 80) 
of an illiterate English priest, who when corrected for read- 
ing ‘ quod in ore mumpsimus ’ in the Mass, replied^ ' I will 
not change my old mumpsimus for your new sumpsimus ’.] 
i‘ l. One who obstinately adheres to old ways, in 
spite of the clearest evidence that they are wrong ; 
an ignorant and bigoted opponent of reform. Obs, 
*550 Tindale Prod. Prelates H v, The chauncelars of 
englond. .which be all iawers and other doctoures mumsi* 
musses of diuinyte were called vpp sodenlye to dispute the 
mater. 1553 Underhill in Narr. Re/orm. (Camden Soc.) 
141 Yff yow lokc amonge the pristes in Poolles, ye shall 
fynde some old mumsymussis ther. 


MUWCERIABT. 

Ub. Used as a vague term of contempt: An 
<old fogey’. ? Also = Mumps. (In quots. 1596 
and i6gi app. associated with Mump z/.i) Obs. 

*575 Gascoigne Posies, Supposes ii And if this olde 
Mumpsimus. .should win hir, then may I say,..farewel the 
sight of my Polynesta. 2596 Lodge Wits Miserie 37 The 
next of this progenie is Vnlawfull lucre, looke what a hand- 
some Mumpsimus shee is, will you know her profession? 
2692 Shadwell Scowrers i. i, Eugenia. (To Priscilla her 
governess.] Did she so, old mumpsimus. [Cf. ibid., Mutter 
no more under jhy Gums, old Sybil.] 18x5 Zeluca 1 , 336 
' He showed me into a room with some mumpsimuses. * 

2 . A traditional custom or notion obstinately 
adhered to however unreasonable it is shown to be. 

2545 Hen. VIII Pari. Sp. 24 Dec. in Hall Chnm., Hen. 
VIII (1550) 261 b. Some be to slyff in theirold Mumpsimus, 
other be to busy and curious m their newe Sumpsimus. 
2669 Penn No Cross ii. § 0 (1682) 35 A by-rote Mumpsimus, 
a dull and insipid Formality, made up of corporal bowings 
and Cringings. 2863 Keblb in Liddon, etc. Pusey (1897) 
IV. i. 25, I still hold to my old mumpsimus that the Prayer 
Book being what it is we cannot be unchurched by mere 
abuse or default of discipline. 

3 . attrib., qaasi-ad/. Stupidly conservative. 

x68o R. Bouios Narrative g The Jesuits.. are the most 

Zealous^ for the propagation of their Religion in their old 
Mumpsimus Way, x8zx Syd. Smith IVks, (1859) 1 * 330/2 
All the fat and sleek people. . the mumpsimus^ and ‘ well as 
we are ‘ people, arc perfectly outrageous at being compelled 
to do their duty. 

Mumry, obs. form of Mummeby. 
Mumschance, obs. form of Mumchance sb. 
Mnn, sb."^ dial, and slang. Also 7 munne, 
7-9 munn, 8-9 mund. [a. ON. manner i see 
Mouth sb, Cf. Mompyns, Munpynnis.] a. dial. 
The mouth (see E.D.D.), b, slang. pi. Ths jaws, 
‘chops’, face. 

23.. E. E. Alia. P. C. 44 ^luch maugre his mun, he mot 
nede suffer. 2665 R. Head Eng. Rogue i. Iv, Munns, the 
Face, 2760 Foote Minor l (1767) 31 Why, you jade, you 
look as rosy this morning, 1 must have a smack at your 
mans. 2847 Halluvell s.v., A common cry at Coventry 
on Good Friday is — One a penny, two a penny, hot cross 
buns. Butter them and sugar them and put them in your 
muns. 2859 Matsell Vocabulum (Farmer), Mund. The 
mouth. Munds. The face. 

tMun, sbi^ Obs, rarc'~’^. One of a class of 
street-ruffians in the seventeenth century. 

2692 Shadwell Scowrers 1. i. 3 Why I knew the Hectors, 
and before them the Muns and the Titire Tu’s, they were 
brave fellows indeed. 2849 Macaulay Hist Eng. iii. I. 361. 

Mun, V, north, and midi. Forms ; Fres, ind, 
sing, and pi, 3- mun, 5-6 (9 dial.) mon, inone, 
6 monn, moun, Fres. subj, 3 mune. Fa. t, 3 
(Ormin) munnde, 3-5 mund(e, mond(e, (4 
muond). See also Maun. [a. ON. inonu, munu 
(ist and 3rd sing, mon, mun, ist pi. monum, 
munutif, pa, t. munda), a preterite-pres, verb 
used as an auxiliary of the future tense = shall, 
will. The prehistoric sense was doubtless ‘to 
intend’ (Indo-Germanic root men^ : mon^ : mn- to 
think: see Mind sb.); ON, has a slightly dif- 
ferentiated form (inf. mona, muna) with the sense 
‘ to remember * : see Mone v. 

In ON. the pres. sing, has a variant snast \ see Maun v. 
In mod. Eng. dialects the pa, t. appears to be represented 
by mud, coincident in form with a frequent unstressed 
variant of the past tense of May v. ; the two auxiliaries have 
therefore partly coalesced in the pa. t. 

The combination of mun with a negative has various 
contracted forms, the most frequent being moiCt (nwnl). 
See E.D.D. s.vv. AIud, Mun.] 

An auxiliary verb, followed by inf. without to. 
In mod. dialects equivalent to ‘ must ’ ; in early 
use sometimes with the sense ‘shall’ (pa. t. = 
‘should*, ‘would’). 

cizoo Ormin 1967 Forr ^iff mann mihhte wurrl)enn vrarr 
batt 5ho childe ware, . , 5ho munnde affterr I>e lajheboc 

To dffi|>e ben istanedd. Ibid. 7927 Forr iwhillc mann birrp 
..beon,.offdredd, palt all hiss gode dede Ne mune himm 
nohht beon god inoh To berrjhenn himm fra pine, a 2300 
Cursor M. 1105 pal ihogbt pat kynd him mond forbede lo 
haf don suilk an ogli dede. 2300 Havelok 840, 1 wene tlmt 
we deye mone For hunger, pis dere is so strong, a 2350 A/. 
Laurence 232 In Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) ii^o Decius 
pan him umbi-thoght How saint Laurence munde be schent, 
c 2420 Avow. Arth, xxiv, And thou mun pay my rawunsun, 
Gawan, with thi leue. c 2440 Alphabet o/Tales 5 For p^ 

I monde make mekull sorow, <2x553 Udall RoysUr D. 
4th Song (Arb.) 87, 1 mun be marled aSunday. iS9® B.Jos- 
SON £v. Man in Hum. i. i. Slid a gentleman mun show 
himselfe like a gentleman. x683 Shadwell AV. Alsaltai. 
i. 5 What will awd JIaaster .say to this? I mun neersee 
the Face of him I wot. a 2722 Prior Soug{}SX. line), Since, 
Moggy, I mun bid adieu, How can I help despairing? 
2864 Tennyson North. Farmer {Old Style) xvii, An if i 
mun doy I mun doy. 

b. with ellipsis of a vb. of motion. 

*435 Torr. Portugal 2113 Sir, he said, I trow, she mone 
To the jmynce off Aragon. 0x4^$ I^^H/Coil^ear 42$ Ihow 
mon to Paris to the King. 

Mun, dial, var, mon, man : see Man sb.^ 4 e. 
NLuxl, pronoun ( = i\\QTCi, him,it,etc.): see E.D.D. 
Mun, variant of Mone v. Obs., remember, 
Mune, obs. form of Monk. 

• t Mnnce'riaii. Obs. Also 6 Munsoran. [ad. 
mod.L. Munceridn~us, f. the name of Munoertis os 
MUnzer.] One of the sect of Anabaptists, which 
arose in Germany under Thomas MUnzer in 1521. 
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IttUIfDIFICATIVE, 


CISS9 ^ALL Lt/k J^zs/icriiSss) 222 From you are sprung 
Zuinglius, Munserans, or Patimontans, and a number of 
Hereticks mo. 1560 Daus tr. Sieiiianc*s Comm. 57 The 
madness of the Muncerians. 1727-41 Chambers C^'c/. s.v. 
Anabaptists, 

Mnncll (mcnj), sb. [f. Mdnch ».] a. An act 
of munching, b. Something to eat ; a meal {dial. 
and jocular). 

<zx8i6 T. Thompson Canny Nezvcastle 53 Wiv a' tbe 
slravagin aw wanted a munch. 1897 Hlackmore Dariel 
xlvii, The unfortunate starver. .tore the cake from Cator. 
In a moment it was gone, almost without a munch, 
manch. (mz^n/), V, Forms : 4-6 monclio, 6 
mancho, 6-7 mouncli(e, (9 mounch), 7-S 
maunch, 6- munch. [App. onomatopoeic (cf. 
Crauncet, Crunch) ; possibly suggested partly by 
Mange v,"] 

1 . ira/is. To eat with continuous and noticeable 
action of the jaws. Said of persons audibly masti- 
cating food which offers resistance to the teeth, and 
of cattle chewing their fodder. Also with up. 

CX374 Chaucer Troylus i, 914 And some wolde monche 
muche, mucche, meche]hir metealone. a 15x8 Skelton 
Mctgnyf. 2009 Nowe must you monche mamockes and lumpes 
of brede. 1530 Palsgr. 632/2, I inanche, I eate gredylye, 
je briffe. Are you nat a shamed to manche your meate 
thus lyke a carter. X540 — Acolastns H iij b, I . . mounche 
vp browne breade, 1590 Shaks. Mids, N. iv. i. 35 , 1 could 
munch your good dry Oates. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 
315 Maunching a roll of bread, 1798 Joanna Baillie Tryal 
V. It, You munch it up as expeditiously as a bit of plum^cake, 
x^ioSplendidFollies\. iSoAshemouncheda large mouth- 
ful of macaroons. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. iiL (1894) 
75 He sat.. calmly munching bread and cheese. 

transf. x8s3 jMjss E. S. Shephard Ch. Attchesier III. 53 
The baby, who had been munching my finger all the time 
we talked, i87X_ Uossetti Last Confession 521 He munched 
her neck with kisses. 

2 . intr. and absol. Also with away. 

X530 Palsgr. 640/z It is no ^ood fellowes touche to stande 
monching in a cornar whan lie hath a good morcell. 1605 
Shaks. Macb. 1. iii. 5 A Saylors Wife liad Chestnuts In her 
Lappe, And mouncht, & mouncht, and mouncht. 1690 
Dryoen Don Sebastian ni. li, No, 'tis the Son of a Mare 
that's broken loose, and munching upon the Melons. 1833 
Gilmour (1884) 108 Buy so much fodder and let 

the animal munch away at it ha)/ the night. 

b. To work the jaws up and down, as old tooth- 
less people do in talking^. 

1848 Dickens Domheyyix\\\^ ‘Let me tell your fortune, my 
pretty lady said tbe old woman, munching with her jaws. 
Hence Mumching vhl. sh. and/^/, a. 

X568 Hist, jMob 4 Esan 11. iv. D j, Dinner at this lime 
a day? Nothing with thee, but dinner and mounching 
alway. 1823 Byron yuan xi. Ixvi, Where there is neither 
fruit nor flower Enough to gratify a bee’s slight munchings. 
2835 Miss Sedgwick Limooods (1873) I. 46 Raisons and 
almonds, which served, .as munching for her companions. 

Mtincliauseil (monitjg'zsn). The name of 
Baron Munchausen (in Ger. form Miinchhausen), 
the hero of a pseudo-autobiographical narrative of 
impossible adventures, written in English by the 
German Rudolf Eric Raspe (i 785) : used to denote 
an extravagantly mendacious story of marvellous 
adventure. Hence Mnnchau'sen v. ( 7 to 7 tce~wd.) 
U'ans.f to recount with extravagant exaggeration ; 
Munchaa’senisli a,y Muncliau’senism. 

Erasers Mag, XLI. 4x1 Herodotus . .has been accused 
of all sorts of Munchausenisms. 1854 L. Lloyd Scandin. 
Adv. 11 . 232 Before .setting them down as regular * Mun- 
chausens’. 1865 Sat. Rev. g Nov. 587 A Munchausenish 
turn for the marvellous. 1895 J. G. Millais Breath/r. 
Veldt (1899) 336 My readers may think I have caricatured 
and ‘ Munchausened ’ the. .tomfoolery of these clowns of the 
desert. 

Ittuuclicel (monjtjpl). Anglo-Ind. Alsomau- 
jeel, munsheel, munchil. [a. Malayalam man- 
jtlf\ A kind of hammock-litter used on the south- 
west coast of India. 

1808 in C. Buchanan C/ir. Researches (18x9) 171 We pro- 
ceed thither in our Manjeels, 1885 G, S. Forbes Wild Life 
in Canara 7, 1 .. travelled by land in a munchil. 
Munchene, variant of Minchen Obs. 
IVEuuclier (m»*nj34). [f. Munch v. -er^.] 
One who munches. 

1755 in Johnson. 1879 F. Harrison Choice Bks, iv. (18S6) 
79 These munchers of vapid memoirs and monotonous tales. 

IttU’iicliet. [? f. M unch + -ET. Zf.himchet^ 
A small piece (of bread). 

1845 Thackeray Leg. Rhine iii, Munchets of bread, 
smeared with the same delicious condiment. 

variant of Muncheel. 

tMa-ncbiii. Obs. rare, f? f. Munch w., after 
Nuncheon. Cf. next.] A lunch or small repast. 

111666 C. HootE^c/i. Colloquies C1688) 61 My Bever (or 
Munchin). 

Munchion, V. Obs. rare. [? f. Munch v.y after 
nuncheon. Cf. Munchin.] f«/n ? To munch. 

1611 CoTGB. s.v. Manger. Manger son fain en son sac, to 
snudge it, or munchion alone in a corner. 

1^11110^(0, -ckey, obs. ff. Monk, Monkey. 
2Iliii(clc)cor2i(e, variant forms of Mongcorn. 
tMund. Obs. l0^.inundfQm.=O^T\s.mtmd 
masc. guardianship, guardian, OS. imind hand, 
OHG. innnt fern, hand, protection, masc. protector, 
ON. mund fem. hand, mund-r masc. sum paid by 
a bridegroom for his bride.] 


1 - A hand or palm, as a measure of length. 

The primary sense * hand * (part of the body) is not found 
later than OE. 

<2900 O. E. Mariyrol. 27 Mar. 52 Stamen bed seofon fota 
lang ond krym mundum nierre honne buses flor. exaos 
Lay. 21994 He is end-longe feouwer & sixti munden. 

2 . Protection, guardianship. 

a 102^ WuLFSTAN /foffi. xxviu. (Napier) 132 ^^e orsor^e 
wuniaS on lande. .under mynre munde. cizosLay. 10518 
& hasiden me to munde a hire a^ere bond. x86x Maine 
Ane. Lazo v. (1876) 145 All the Germanic immigrants seem 
to have recognised a corporate union of the family under the 
mundy or authority of a patriarchal clii^. 

3 . A guardian, protector. 

a 1064 Charter of Eadweard in Kemble Codex Dipl. VI. 
203 Dat he heo Ssrto ^eheald & mund under me. ^1205 
Lav. 23246 Of me ini scalt halden and habben me to munde. 

Mund, var. Mun Mound sbsA and 2. 
Mund(e, obs. variant forms of Mind 
t Sla’iidal, a. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. mitn- 
ddl-iSyi.immd-ttsviorldi. Cf. M ondial.] Mundane, 
worldly. 

16x4 Sm T. Dale in Capt Smith Virginia iv. (1624) 117 
Leaning all contenting pleasures and mundall delights, to 
reside here with much turmoile. 1631 Capt. Smith Advt, 
Planters 33 They have buUded many pretty Villages, falre 
houses, and Chapels, which are growne good Benefices of 
Z20. pounds a yeare, besides their owne mundall industry. 

^ ? Taken as sb. — the world (i. e. this earth). 
^^Z^Coventry Corpus Chr. Playsu. 187 From the hy pales 
and blj’s eyuerfastyng Downe into this wale and meserabull 
mvndall [MS.fragm, Down into the vale off this mezera- 
buU mundall]. 

tVIaudane (mzj’nd^m), a. (sbl). Forms : $ moa- 
deyne, 5-6 mondayn(e, mundayne, 6 mon- 
dain, mundainfe, ^ mundan, 6- mundane, [.i. 
F. moudain (i2-i3th c.), ad. L. tnundan-us, f. 
nuindus world.] 

1 . Belonging to this world (i. e. the earth as 
contrasted with heaven) ; worldly ; earthly. 

In early use (till 1550) often following Us sb., and some- 
times taking s in the pi. 

Noblesse (Roxb.) 70 He saide that fortune and 
felicite mondeync was joyned and knyt withehis vertueand 
noblesse roiall. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Polys 67 b, Alas oft 
goddes goodes..Of suche folys is wastyd..In great folyes 
inundaynes and outrage, a 2652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. i. 21 
Entangled with the birdlime of fleshly passions and mun- 
dane vanity, a 1720 Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) I. it. 146 
By a singular and very strange turn of mundane affair.^. 
1869 Mozley l/niv. Serw. ii. (1876) 50 Not like tbe goodness 
which feeds upon mundane motives and is weak and sickly. 

“b. Belonging to the ‘ world ^ as distinguished 
from the church. Of literature t Secular, rare. 

2848 W. H. Kellv tr, L. Blanc's Hist. Ten Y. II. 532 It 
[Talleyrand’s reconciliation to the church] was matter of 
inexpressible surprise and pain to the more mundane portion 
of the prince’s intimate acquaintances. 1865 M, Arnold 
Ess. Crit. vi. {1875) 245 The ^ginnings of the mundane 
poetry of tbe Italians are In Sicily. 

0. Belonging to the world of fashion. [** F, 
moudain.^ 

X904 EdifuRev. Oct. 298 The Athcneeand the Nouveautes 
..the favourite resorts of ‘mundane’ pleasure-seekers. 

2 . Pertaining to the cosmos or universe ; cosmic, ! 
Mundane soul, spirit : the anima tmmdi of the Platonists ! 

(t TovKoo-ftoo ^pvxVf V noan^KTi in Proclus), ^ [ 

1642 H. More Song of Soul il 1x1. i. 18 We have the sight ' 
Of what the Mundane spirit suflereth By colours, figures, 
or inherent light. i66s Glanvill Scepsis Sci. xxiv. 147 The 
Platonicall Hypothesis of a Mundane Soul.^ 1692 Bentley 
Boyle Lect. vii. (1693) 7 The Atoms or Particles which now 
constitute Heaven and Earth, being once separate and 
disused in the Mundane Space, like the supposed Chaos, 
could never [etc.]. 187a AIozley Mirac. (ed. 3) Pref. 24 The 
idea of God as the Supreme Mundane Being. 

b. Mundane egg', in Indian and other cosmo- 
gonies, a primordial egg from which the world 
was hatched, 

1684, 1789 (see Orphic i bj. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. 

1 . I. iv. 75 From this seed sprung the mundane egg, in 
which the Supreme Being was himself born in the form of 
Brahmd. 

c. Mundane era, an era reckoned from the time 
of the creation of the world. 

1892 E. ’iil.THOMVSoiiGr.t^ Lai. Palxogr. Add. 323 Tore, 
duce the Mundanceraof Constantinople to the Christian era, 

3 . Astral. Pertaining to the horizon and not to 
the ecliptic or zodiac; chiefly in mtmdane aspect, 
parallel. 

1687 J. Bishop Marrozu Astral, ir. 33 At which lime the 
> was directed to a mundane parallel of (J . Ibid. 76 
Narrowly observe all the Aspects, as well those in the 
World, as those in the Zodiack, for many times a Zodiacal 
Aspect may promise good in the Business, when there may 
be a Mundane Aspect will frustrate the good peomhed by 
the other. 18x9 J. Wilson Diet Astral. 295 Mundane 
Aspects, distances in the world measured by the semiarc 
wholly independent of the zodiac. 

4 . Mat. Hist, Used by Darwin for: Found in all 
parts of the world, widely distributed. 

1844 Darwin in Life d* Lett. (1887) II. 25 The Owl is 
mundane, and many of the species have very wide ranges. 
fS. sb. A dweller in this world. Obs. rare'- 
1517 H. Watson Ship of Fools ProL A ij b, By the shyppe 
w'e maye vnderstande y* folyes and erroures that the mon. 
daynes are in, by the se this present \«3rlde. 

Hence IHwudanely adv., Uu'ndaneness. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Mundaneness, worldliness. 1824 
Landor Imag. Conv, iL Wks. 1846 I. 46 The greatest 
of stakes, mundanely speaking, is the stake of reputation. 


x 885 I^Iyers in Gurney, etc. Phantasms of Living II. 294 
This very mundaneness of the apparition is precisely what 
was to be expected. 

HSundanity (mz^ndsmlti). Now rare. Also 
7 -eity. [a. F. mondaniti or ad. med.L. *inun- 
danita-tem : see Mundane and -ity.] The quality 
or fact of being mundane ; worldliness ; f in pi,, 
worldly affections or proclivities. 

2503 Ord. Crysten Men (W, de W. 1506) iv, xxi. 254 The 
mundanytes that she sawe. .tohaboundein thesayd courte, 
2647 Trapp Comm. Eph. ii. 2 The mundaneity or worldli- 
nesse of the world. 264B W. Mountacue Devout Ess. i, 
XX. § I. 376 The love of mundanityj wherein do indeed reside 
the vital Spirits of the body of Sm. 2888 Mrs. H. Ward 
R. Elsmere ii. xvi, He could have blessed her for the tone, 
for the escape into common mundanity, 

b. The characteristics of the fashionable world. 
1893 Nation (N.Y.) 27 Oct. 324/a Mr. Sidgwlck. .carries, 
an air of distinction and mundanity in his style. 

tMunda'tion. Obs. fad. L. mundation-em, 
{. munddre to cleanse, f. mund-us clean.] The 
action of cleansing or state of being cleansed. 

2633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 10 Every day we gather 
new stains; for the mundation whereof there is another 
fountain provided. 2678 R. R(ussell] tr. Geberw. 1. iv. viii. 
104^ Such as its ^lundation (or cleansing) shall be, such will 
be its Perfection. 2755 in Johnson. 

Mundatory (mo-ndatori), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
mmdSlori-iis, f. mimdare: see prec.] A. adj. 
Having the properly or quality of cleansing. 7 'are. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mtmdifcative or Mundatory 
Medicines. . . Medicines that are proper for the cleansing of 
Ulcers. 2755 in Johnson. 

B. sb. A means or implement of cleansing, rare. 
285^ R, F. Burton Cenir. Afr, in yml. Geog. Soc. JOCIX. 
323 They have, however, no mundatories ; the African skin 
does not wash well. 

b. Eccl. A purificator or purificatory. 

2674 Blount Glossogr, (ed. 4), Mundatory, the same with 
Purificatory. 2884-5 Cath. Diet., Mundatory or Purifi. 
catory. 

Munday, Munde, obs. ff. Monday, Mind. 
Mundel, variant of Mandil. 

2721 C. King Brit. Merch. I. 301, 3 Toyletts, 20 Pieces of 
Mundels, 2 Barbary Aprons, 

Mu’ndial, a. Ohs. rare. [a. OF. mon-, mun- 
dial, or ad. eccl. L. immdidl-is, f. mundus world.] 
Mundane, worldly. 

2560 Rolland Cri. Venus i, 744 Man to desaif with foull 
lust mundialL 2629 W. Sclater Exf. 2 These, (2630) jor 
Saint Augustine notes of Friendship foure kinds. . .Thirdly 
Mundial), where the tye is profit.. .Discontinuance in euiU 
abateth Mundiall Friendship. 

Mtindic (inc’ndik). Also 7-8 mundiok, (8 
mundik, mondlo). [Prob. Celtic Cornish, but the 
original form is uncertain ; matn teg, ‘pretty stone ’ 
has been conjectured.] Cornish miners’ name for 
iron pyrites, or pyrites in general. Also atlrib. 

1671 [see Maxy]. 2682 Grew Mussttm irr. r. it, 272 Marca- 
site, or Yellow hlundick. /bid, v. 307 A Mundick-Spar; 
consisting of tabulated or fiat and square Crystals. 2855 
J. R. Leifchild Cornwall Mines 219 The yellow copper 
ore, at present so valued,, .was in fact cast aside as ‘mundic’. 
2880 Earing-Gould Preachers' Pocket 23^ Now and then 
a glittering particle of mundic cheats their hopes ; but of 
girid.. they, .have none. 

Hence Mu’ndiclty a,, full of mundic. 

2814 W. Phillips in Trans, Geol. Soc. II. 117 A..mun- 
dicky-.Load. 

t Mundicative, erron. f. Mundificative sb. 

2587 Levins Pathzv. Health (1632) 106 For a wound in the 
head a good mundicaliffe. 1643 J. Steer \x.Exp. Chyrnrg. 
xvi. 66 Make thereof a Mundicative. 2892 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t lUEuudici’dious, a. [f. L. mtmd-us world, 
after homicidiousl\ World-destroying. 

2647 Ward Simp. Cobler (1843) ai A vacuum and an ex- 
orbitancy are mundicidious evils. 

Mundi'ficant. rare'-'*, [ad. L. mundiji- 
cant-em, pr. pple. of viundijicdre to Mundipy.] A 
cleansing medicament, 

2842 Brande Diet. Sci,, etc., Mundificant, a term applied 
in old pharmacy to certain healing and cleansing ointments 
and plasters. [Hence in later Diets.] 
lULUUdifica’tion. ? Obs. [a. F. mondijication 
(16th c.), or ad. med.L. mundijicdlidit’em, n. of 
action f. mtmdificdre to Mukdifv.] 

1 . The action of mundifying, cleansing, or de- 
terging ; the state of being mundified. Chiefly 
Med. (e.g. of wounds, ulcers). 

2543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. ii. ii. 16 After mundifica- 
tion, ye must incarnate the place. 2672 Wiseman 
26 This is done by universal Regiment and Digestion, with 
Mundification, that a new flesh may be made to fill the 
Cavity. 2810 Beresford Bibliosophia, etc. 102 The un- 
paralleled difficulty of effectuating this mighty mundification. 
fig. 2620 Healey St. A ug. CiiieofGodx'KX. xxiii. 86x Those 
holy men . .did not enuy themundificalion [L.mundationem\ 
and b^titude of those spirits. 
f 2 . eoncr. ?A purified preparation. 

2603 Lodge Treat. Plague 1 3, Take of tbe mundification 
of rozen, and put it v;>pon the saide sores. 

+ JhXuudificalHve, a. and sb. Med. Obs, Also 
5 -atif. [a. OF. jnon-, mundificatij {a, and sbl), 
or ad. m^.L. mundijicotiv-ns, f. mundijtcdre to 
Mundify ; see -IVE,] A. adJ. Having power to 
cleanse (the body, a sore, etc.) ; detersive. 

a 2400-50 Stockh, Med. hIS. 13 Mu[n]dificatif cllster. 2509 
Barclay ShyP of Folys {1570) 263 Purging it with pjaysiers 
mundificatiue. 26^ Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, i. xL 46 We 
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finde that gall is very mundificative, and was a proper medi* 
cine to cleere the eyes of Tobit. 1676 Worudce Cyder (1691) 
13 Wines that proceed from the vine being of a corrobora* 
tive and mundificative nature. 1737-41 ChambersC>'c/.s.v., 
Mundificative plaisters, or unguents. 

B. sb, A cleansing or detersive medicine, 
c 1400 Lan franc's Cirurg. 37 We musten dense i>e wounde 
wij> his mundificatif. Uid. 3i On of he mundificatiuis of ony 
which hat schal be told in he antidotarie^ 3543 Traherom 
Vigo's Chirnrg. ii.il 16 After the digestyve,ye must dense 
the place wyth a mundificatyve of Syrupe of Roses. 1643 
J. Steer tr. Exp. Chynirg. viii. 35 A mundificative of the 
juice of Smallege doth very' much clense putrid VIcers. 
1676 Wiseman Surg. i. vii. 43, I continued the Mundifica- 
tive and Cerote, and dressed it every other day. 17*7-41 
Chambers CycL, Mundijicativcs^ or Mniidi/yers, 

f Mu'udified, ppl* Obs, [f. Mundipy v , + 
-edI.] Cleansed; freed from husk or other 
integument. 

1558 Warde tr. A/exis' Sccr. (1568) 3 Pine apple kernelles 
mondified. 1580 Blundevil Order Curing Horses Dis. v. 

4 b, Giue him..barlie faire sifted, and well sodden, and also 
mundified, that is to saie, the huske pulled awaie, like as 
when you blanch 1735 Bradlev Fann Diet, s.v. 

Coughy The Patient may take a Spoonful of mundify’d 
Barley. 1736 Bailev Housh. Diet. 365 Give him also gentle 
purges of mundified cassia. 

t Mu'ndifier. Obs. [f. Mundify z/. + -erI,] 
One ^Yho, or a thing which, mundifies ; a cleansing 
medicament. 

x6o3 Lodge Treat. Plague! 2^, Make an ointment thereof, 
for it is a mundifier. 1630 J. Tavlor t^Vater P.) Praise 
Cleatt Linen'D^fX., Wks. n. 165 Hee is a mender and you 
are a mundifier. . . Your Art is to keepe our bodies sweet and 
cleane. 169$ J. Edwards Perfect. Script. 192 Smegmaticks 
mundifiers, cleansers, adorners, are useful. 1737-41 Cham- 
bers Cyct.y MundificaiiveSy or Mundi/yerSy in medicine, 
denote cleansers, purifyers, or detergents. 

TyT iin fl i f y (mt^ ndifai), v. Now rare or Obs. 
Also 6-7 mondify. [a. F. mondifier (14th c.), or 
ad. L. vmndifiedrey f. mund-iis clean : see -fy.] 

1 . trans. To cleanse, purify, lit. and Jig. 

1504 Lady Margaret tr. De fmiiatione iv. xii. 276 It 
behoueth the to mundifye and clense the habytacion of thy 
herte fro all synnes. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vr. 
xii. 335 Fire.. refines those bodies which will never bee 
mundified by water. i66o F. Brooke tr, Le Blanc's Trav. 
189 My companion was forced to pay for mundifylng the 
Cistern. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ii) VII. Ix. 237 
Mundified or purified from my past iniquities. 18x9 Crabbe 
T. 0/ Hall XIX. 258 Whatever stains were theirs, let them 
leside In that pure place, and they were mundified. 

b. intr. for reji. To make oneself neat or smart. 
1699 Ed. S— cy Country Gentl. Vade-mecum 29 He.. at 
least forces him [sc. a Beau], .to steer to the next Barber's 
Shop, to new Rig and Mundifie. 

2 . trans. In medical use ; To free (the body, 
blood, a wound, ulcer, etc.) from noxious matter; 
to cleanse, deterge. 

1528 Paynel Salerne's Regim. Yij, Pipper. .mundifieth 
the lighlis. 1597 Geraroe Herbal 11. viii. 189 The juice 
thereof mundifieth corrupt and filthie vlcers. 1646 Sir 1 '. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. vii. 352 The graines of the Apples of 
Mandrakes mundifie the JIatrix. 1758 J. B. Le uraiCs 
Ohserv. Surg. (1771) *147 The Flesh ought. .to. .be well 
mundified. 1854 Badha.m Halieut, 384 To scour and mun- 
dify the guts. 

absol. 1541 R. Copland Cuydods Formul. Uij, The In- 
carnatyfe helpes that brede fiesshe and mundyfye. s6xo 
Markham Masterp. 11. clxxiii. 483 Antimonuum. . mundifieth 
and purgeth. 17x0 T. Fuller Phamu, Extemp. 119 It [the 
Electuary]., mundifies, dries, heals. 

Hence Mu’ndifying vbl, sb, and ppl, a. 

XS79 Baker GuydoiCs Quest. Chirurg. 184 A mundifiyng 
Vnguent for inueterate vlcers. x6io Healey .S’/. Aug. CHic 
of God X. xxxii. (1620) 385 The mundifying of proficients. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 65 Abstersive and i^lundifylng Clysters. 
1631 R. H. Arraignm. IV/tole Creature lx. 65 The mundi- 
fying waters of the Word. 17x3 Bibl. Anal. II. 203 The 
Ulcer. .healed entirely.. by the use of a mundifying and 
drying Collyry. 

Mundik, obs, form of Muudic, 

Mimdil, variant of Mandil, turban. 

1858 in SiMMONDs Diet. Trade. And in later Diets. 

Mtmdilion, ? erron. variant of Modilion. 

1667 Primatt City <5- C. Build. 70 A fair Stone-colour laid 
in Oyl for..Shop.windows and ftiundilions, 

Munditial (nwndi-jai), a. [f. L. mundiiia 
cleanliness (f. mtmdiis clean) + -al.] ? Relating to 
cleansing or purifying. 

1876 A. B. Evans Keji. Midday Coinmun. xvi. (1880) ic52, 
I have set this commandment.. side by side with the Sacra-' 
mental and Munditial mandates, 
t Mundi'vagaixt, <r. Obs.— - \{.'L. mund-iis 
world + vagant-cm, pres. pple. of vagdri to roam : 
cf. L. mtindivagtis and see -.VNXl.] (See quot.) 

*656 Blount Glossogr.y Mnndivagant, wandring through 
the world. 1731 in Bailey. 1755 in Johnson. 

STnudle (mrrmd’l). dial. Also 9 murgle. A 
stick used lor stirring. 

1551-60 in H. Hall Soc. Eliz. Age (1887) 152 In the 
Kytchyn..a great mundle. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 
XX. (Roxb.) 247/1 The 1 bird, is called a Padle or Mundle, it 
is like an old spade without its Iron shooe, all wood. 1879 
Miss Jackson Shropsh. Worddk. x836 Cliesli. Gloss. 
Mundul, variant (in Diels.) of Makdil. 
MundU’ng. Obs. rare. Shortened form of next. 
17x3 ?King Bibliotheca in Nichols Set. Collect. Poems 
(1780) III. 57 For vile mundung and fumy ale, Incense and 
odours, now exhale. 

t Sluudu'ugus. Obs. Forms: o. 7-8 mun- 
dungo; B. 7-9 munduugus (7 mundungo’s, 


•gos, -gas, mondongas). [A jocular use of Sp. 
mondongo tripe, black-pudding (see Mondongo).] 

1 1. Offal, refuse. Obs. rare, 

1637 Bastwick Litany 1. 10 Those Fishmongers that haue 
bought and sold Christs best fishes.. and made them the 
mundungus and garbridge both of sea and land and the ofif- 
scouiing of all things. 1786 * A. Pasquin ’ Childr. Thespis 
I. (1792) 83 Thus scarceness gives value to dirt and mun- 
dungus, And dignifies that Nature meant as a fungus. 1834 
Beckford Italy II. xg8 What is so liberally paid for by the 
-..people as a rarity of exquisite relish, should not be suf- 
fered to turn mundungus. 

2. Bad-smelling tobacco. Also attrib, 
a, 1641 J. Taylor (Water P.) Contpi. ^f. Tenierhooke 
(*877\ [Kinds of Tobacco) Bermudas, Providenlia, Shallow- 
congo, And the most part of all the rest (Mundungo). 1647 
bt. Corbet's Learned Sp. 3 Infernal stinking Smoaks of 
Mundungo [1681 p. 2 Mundungus]. 1700 J. Brome Trav, 
iii. (1707) 180 They are great lovers of Tobacco, and a little 
Mundungo will make them at any time very serviceable. 

fi. a x6s2 Covent Card. i. Wks. 1873 II, 14, I must 

have tother glass to wash him out of my mouth, he furs it 
worse then Mondongas Tobacco. 1659 Cady Alimony iL iL 
B 4, One Sir Gregory Shapeless, a Mundungo’s Monopolist, 
. . who had smook’d himself Into a I^Iercena^ title of 
Knightship. 1671 SHADWELL/f«w/»«s/^ 111.41 With a Glass 
of windy- Bottle- Ale In one hand, and a Pipe of Mundungus 
in^ the other. 1678 Butler Hud. iil ii. 3006 After h’ had 
ministrcd a Dose Of SnufiT-Mundungus, to his Nose. x688 
R. Holme Armoury ns. xxii. (Roxb.) 373/2 Selling., that 
for good tobacco, which is none at all, or else the worst of 
all Mundungasses. 1767 S- Patersoh Another Trav. 1. 192 
The FlemUn tobacco Is the poorest Mundungus in the 
world. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. TonguCy MunduugiiSy\i?A 
or rank tobacco. 1824 Scott St. Ronads xxxii, Her jet 
black cutty pipe, from which she soon sent . . clouds of vile 
mundungus vapour. 1840 B. E, Hill Piuch^of Snuf 54 
He might., get rid of any dull flavourless mundungus under 
the title of Russell’s Rappee. 190X G. GissiNO Our Fr, 
Charlatan 137, ‘ Here’s a new mixture, my own blending, 
..I see your pipe is empty*.. .‘I stick to my own mun- 
dungus ; any novelty disturbs my thoughts 

Ilune, variant of Min sbS Obs., Mone v. Obs. 
Munee, obs. form of Monk. 

Muneehene, variant of Minchen Obs. 

+ lUCu'neC'liL Obs. [OE. immucllf-. see Monk 
and Life. Cf. ON. iminklifi and Cotlif.] A 
monastery. 

In the OE. version of Breda iv. iii. the word is used in the 
etymological sense ‘monastic life * (orig. luonasiica zdia). 

cBg2 K. AlLFReD Oras. vi. xxiv. am Hie- .sende on Egypte 
& het toweorpan eal fra munucUf|>e his hro^r ter sestahelade. 
c 1000 rEi.FBic Ham. (Th.) II. He arserde him mnnuc- 
Uf..pat mynster he^eloxode mid wellybbendum mannum. 
c 1200 Ormiti 8202 pate Tif pait iss i muneclif Iss shadd fra 
;ureswinnkess, KittissaltanoherrlifSc hehhrelif & bettre. 
c laos Lav. 29717 At Bangor wes a munecclif. Ibid, 32218 
Jeond chtrehen & 3eond muneccliuen. 

Mvtnegen, variant of Mino v. Obs. 

Muneke, Munen, obs. ff. Monk, Min v. 
Munendai, obs. form of Monday. 
t Mu’neral, a, Obs, [ad. late L. mutterdlis 
(recorded in the sense ‘relating to presents’), f. 
muner-, muiiits present, gift, also office, official 
duty.] Pertaining to office or duty. 

X&6 Bp. W. Barlow Serm. 21 Sept. C, As if the calling 
Episcopal! were a Numeral, not a Munerall function. 2625 
T, Adams Visitation Sentt. Wks, (1629) 933 To be a Bishop 
then, is not a Numerall, but a Munerall function. 

+ M'ft'lierary, Obs. [ad. L. mfmerdrius, 
f. muner-, munus gift : see prec. and -aby.] Of 
or pertaining to gifts, having the nature of a gift. 
X72X in Bailey; and in mod. Diets, 
t SCu’neratey v, Obs.’^^ [f. L. munerdt-y ppl. 
stem of munerdre, •art, f. mutur-y munns gift, 
(See quot.) 

1656 BLOum Glossogr^ Muneraie, to reward or recorapence. 

+. Mimei'a'tion. Obs.— » [ad. late h. mtlnerd- 
tidn~emy f. munerdre : see prec.] 

■ 1658 Phillips, d/’K/Lrm/fi?«,..arecorapencingor rewarding. 
Miuietere, obs. form of Mihtek. 

Mung, var. of Mono sb. ; attrib. (U. S.) ; see quot. 
1849 ^V. y. Express 17 Feb. (Bartlett), As many of our 
citizens who intend to go to California may base their 
arrangements upon the mung news of some of the papers, 
we conceive it to be our duty to state that most of these 
letters are fictions. 1872 Schele de Vere Americanisms 
618 Mung news means confused news; statements which 
seem contiadictory are, in like manner, called mung. 

11 UflCunga (ray'nga). The Bonnet Macaque, Ma’- 
cacus simeus, of southern India. 

1843 J. E. Gray List Spec. Mammalia Brit. Mus. 7. 
1884-5 Stand. Nat. Hist. (i888) V. 516. 

Mungal, -ian, obs. ff. Mongol, Mongolian, 
2 fXungcorn(e, variant forms of Mokgcorn. 
t I^Slinge, V. Obs. [ad. L. mtwgfre — hmmgere 
Emunge.] trans. To wipe (a person's nose) ; Jig. 
to cheat. 

j66o Eng. Monarchy Freest St. i» World 7 They munged 
the peoples Noses, and publlquely pickt their pockets. 

Munge(n, variant forms of Ming v. Obs, 
Mungeet, variant of IiIunjeet, 

Munger, -erell, obs. ff. Monger, Mongrel. 
USimgo^ Also 8 mungos. [var. of 

Mongoose. 

Kmmpfer {Amaut. Exotic.y 17x2, p. 574) says that the 
Portuguese called the animal mungo and the plant raje 
muttgo 1. c. * mungo root*.] 

tl. = Mongoose r. Obs, 


1752 J. Hill Hist. Amm. 549 Mustela griseo et albido 
variegaia...Thc tabbied Mungo. Ibid. 550 Ray and some 
others, .call it Viverrahuticaqux Mungo LusitasiiSyMun- 
gathia Ceylo7iensibus\ we call it the ^klungo or I^Iungose. 
1775 Martyn Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 1. 30 Pharaoh’s Rat or 
Mungo. ^ Viverra Ichneumotu 1845 Encycl. Metrop. XX. 
236/2 'ibis animal is known in India, of which it is a native' 
by the name of Mrmgo or Muugutia'. ' 

Mitngo-root (also in recent Diets. mtingd)\ 
the plant Ophiorhiza MnngoSy supposed to be a 
strong antidote against the poison of snakes. 

1738 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XL. 442 The two famous 
Antidotes, the iMungos- root, and the Serpentine-stone. 1763 
B. Stillincfl. tr. GedneVs Use of Curios, in Misc. Tracts 
192 note, As soon as this serpent^ appears the weesel attacks 
him, and if she chances to be bit by him, she immediately 
runs to find a certain vegetable ; upon eating which she 
returns, and renews the fight. The Indians are of opinion, 
that this plant is the mungos. Penny Cycl.Xll, 429/3 
The story of the Ichfteumcm having recourse to the 

plant Hampaddu Tatiahy or Mungo root, as an antidote 
when bitten by serpents. 

t ] 5 llTl*ngo ? slang. Obs. ? A person of posi- 
tion, a ‘ swell’.' 

1770 [Colman] in Oxford Mag. IV. 229/1 But in the year 
2770 the ladies of the first quality, the Mungoes, the superiors 
of the times, have abrogated [pri/ited arrogated] the old 
Salic laws of libertinism, and openly set up a tavern in 
profest rivalry of Boodle’s, Arthur's, and Almack’s. 
fMu'ngo^. Obs. [See quot. 1769.] Atypical 
name for a black slave. Hence, a negro. 

2769 H. Walpole Mutt. Ceo. Ill {i7g4) III. 211 Dyson, 
as usual was., ill-treated by the Opposition ; Colonel Barrc, 
the day before, having baptized him bythenameofil/«//^t?, 
a black slave in a new farce called The Padlocky who is 
described as employed by eveiy’body in all jobs and servile 
offices. X7p4 Times 12 Feb. 3/2 The manner in which the 
Black business was settled, ..was this i—The husband., 
desired his wife to go where she pleased, (after she said 
she'd live with no one but the Black) and Mungo was taken 
by a press gang. 1798 Monthly Mag. Mar, 184/x flight 
not New Yorkers give encouragement to the poor Scotch 
and Irish emigrants.. and thus totally do away the mungo 
and the tawney breeds? 1839 Col. Hawker (1893) 

II. it^note, Heatley, the trumpet major,. .and Fitzhenry, 
an old mungo and pupil of mine on the tambourine. 

Iffnugo ^ (mo’ggii). Also mongoe. [Of ob- 
scure origin. 

The story (obviously a figment) commonly told to account 
for the word is that when the first sample of the article was 
made, the foreman said ‘ It won’t go to which the master 
replied * But it /«;/« ^17 * (i, e. must go). 

Possibly the Scotch Christian name Mungo (in Yorkshire 
often used as a name for dogs) may have been applied to the 
material In jocular allusion to mung, Mono sb., mixture, 
mixed meal.] 

Cloth made from devilled' woollen rags; similar 
to shoddy, but of a better quality. Also al/rib, 
2857 Post OJfce Directory Yorks, loot Mungo Merchants 
and Dealers [40 entries]. 2858 Brit. Assoc. Rept, 1^ A large 
quantity of rag wool called shoddy and mungo imported 
from (Germany, 28^ %. lu^ESh^{dy-irade 19 The principal 
part of a rag machine is the swift., ; the coarser set swifts 
are used to grind soft rag.s into shoddy ; the finer set ones, 
to tear cloth rags into mungo. Ibid. 32 Mungo rag is either 
old or new. x86z Catal. Inteniat. Exhib. ll.xxi. 28 Shoddy 
and mungo, made from woollen rags. 2864 Times 19 Mar. 
7/2 D. Illingworth and Son, I/eeds, mungo manufacturers. 
\Z^^Ca5selCs Techn. Educ, IV. 26t/i Technically speaking 
soft woollen rags,. are converted into * shoddy ' and hard and 
fine woollen rags. .into ‘mungo*. 2884 Cassells Family 
Mag. Feb. 155/2 A great many people are.. occupied in 
cutting out the seams and button-holes of old doth clothes. 

. . These are called mongoe-cutters, and the prepared woollen 
rags are known as mongoe. 

IXCungO'fa. = Gopher sb,"^ 3 . 

2844 J, E. Gray Catal, Tortoises, etc. Brit. Mus. 4 The 
Gopher or Mungofa. Testudo Gopher. 2879 Encycl. Brit, 
X. 780/1 The flesh of the gopher or mungofa. .is considered 
excellent eating. 

I(Iimgoo 3 (e, Mungos : see Mongoose, MungoL 
Mimgrel(l, -il(l, obs. forms of Mongrel. 

II Mu.ngu'ba. Alsomonguba. [Tupi.] A South 
American silk-cotton tree, Bombax Munguba. 

2863 Bates Nat. Amazons i. (1864) 7 In the rainy sea^n, 
when the monguba trees shed their leaves. 2866 Treas.Bot. 
155/1 Bombax Alunguba is a smooth-stemmed tree ab^t 
eighty or one hundred feet high, commonly found on the 
b<anks of the Amazon river and the Rio NegrO) where the 
natives call it Munguba. 

Mungul, obs. form of ^Iongol. 

Mu’llgy, a. Obs. exc. dial, [Perh. an altered 
form of Muggy (which, however, does not occur 
in our quots. before 1730).] 
fl. Dark, gloomy. Obs. 

1632 Vicars tr. Virgil iii. 81 Mungy clouds oVespread the 
skie most black. 2635 Quarles Embl. v. v, Disperse these 
plague-distilling Clouds, and cleare My mungy Soule into 
a gloriou.s day. 

2. = Muggy a.\. 

1658 Evelyn Fr. Card. (1675) 4 The rotten slicl« and 
mungy stuff to be found under old wood-piles. 1^4^ 
Sylva (1679) 10 Scatter a little mungy, half-rollen Littier, 
Fearn, Bean-hame, or old Leaves among them. 2707 -alQR* 
TIMER Husb. 384 Round the Stem of the 'free to raise a 
small Hill about two Foot thick, . . whidi cover with Stones, 
Tiles, or mungy Straw, to keep it moist. 

3. Of weather: Muggy (see E. D. D.). 

28x5 Monthly blag.'^'^'A.VlL. 125 Essex Dialect. 

Foggy. 

Muniall, obs. form of Monul sb.t- 
tMu'niate, v, Obs. [Badly f. L. muni-Oy 
niunire to fortify -i- -ate.] trans. To fortify. 
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MUNIMENT. 


■ x6S7 Tomlinson Renott's Disp, jgo An Epitheme thus 
confected, will muniate and preserve the heart, 

Municion, obs. form of Munition. 

' Muuicipal (mbmi-sipal), «. and si. Also a. 6 
munioipale, 6-7 municipall, mupiciple ; /3. 7 
inunioipiaI(I. [a. L. tnimidpalis, f. munkip-, mu- 
niceps member of a Monioipium, f. mmti-a pi., 
civic offices (cogn. w. muner-, mumts : see Mu- 
NER.ii/) + root of capSre to take. Cf. F., Sp., Pg. 
municipal. It. munizipale. 

The form municipial, common in 17th c., is due either to 
regarding the word as a derivative of inwticipium, or to un- 
certaintyas to the proper form ofa derivative from municcps,] 

■ A. at//. 

1. Perl.Tining to the internal affairs of a state as 
distinguished from its foreign relations. Originally 
and still chiefly in the phrase municipal lam, the 
law of a particniar state, as distinguished from 
international law or the law of nations. So 
municipal rights. Jurisdiction, etc. 

ir. Pol. Vcrg. Eng. Hist, (Camden) I. ii But the 
Englishe people use the propre and municipall lawes. 1563 
Reg. Priv^ Council Scot, I. 332 Sic kynd of gudis as be the 
lawis municipal of this realme are expres forbidden. 2691 
\lQQXiAth. Oxon. 1.33 He retired to Grej’s Inn in Hol- 
bourn to obtain knowledge in the municipal la.\v. 1740 
W. Douglass Disc. Curr. Brit, Plant. Amer, 4 Every 
Country or Society have their own peculiar Regulations, 
which may be called their Municipal, or By-Laws in Trade. 
2763 Blackstone Comnt, I. Introd. ii. 44 Municipal or civil 
law r that is, the rule by which parficular districts, commu- 
nities, or nations are governed. x8o6 Vesey Reports VI. 
699 Notwithstanding the Union, for all the muniapa] juris- 
diction of the Great Seal, . . the countries rem.^in as distinct, 
as formerly. i86x -9a/. Rev. 7 Dec. 580 Finding accident- 
ally in the course of her search deserters from her na\'y on 
board, she claimed the municipal right of bringing them 
back to the service from which they had escaped. 

b. iransf. Belonging to one place only ; having 
narrow limits, [Cf. late L, dit municipes, gods 
whose worship is confined to particular localities.] 

_ 1631 Massinger Emperor East i. ii, Whose beames of 
iustice like the Sun extend Theirl{ght,andhcate to strangers, 
and are not Municipall, or confinde. 2856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) IL J09 The essays, the fiction, 
and the poetry of the day have the like municipal limits. 

'2. Pertaining to the local self-government or 
corporate government of a city or town. 

In common u.se only from the igih c. 
x6oo W, Watson Z?tfcaro«f<?«(i6o2)43 A very hotch jpotch 
ofoimtium gltherum,..poUticall, liberall, mechanlcaif, mu- 
nicipiall, irregular, and all without order, 2604 R, Cawdrev 
Tabu Aip/t.f iUunicipiillt priuately belonging to a freeman, 
or burgesse of a cittie. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Muuicxpial, 
Municipal, proper or peculiar to one onely City, or to the 
right of Freedom in a City. X7a7-4X Chambers Cycl., 
Municipal officers, are those elected to defend the interests 
of cities, their rights and privileges, and to maintain order 
and good policy; as mayors, sberiOTs, consuls, balUfis, See, 
1845 EncyeLMetrop. Xlfl. After incredible efibrts, the 
communes succeeded in obtaining a share in the municipal 
government. 1S46 McCulloch Acc. Brit, Empire (2854) 
II. 197 Little or no change took place in the municipal con- 
stitution of corporations, 1864 Chamb.^ Encycl. VI, 611/2 
By granting or renewing to them municipal charters. 1898 
ly^estm. Gas. 2 July 2/3 There is just now an interesting 
municipal tramway development in the Midlands, 
b. Municipal borough : see quots. 

3868 Act 31 ^ 32 Viet. c. 41 § 2 In this Act. .The Term 
‘ Municipal Borough* means a Place subject to the Provi- 
sions of the Act of [5 & 6 Will. IV, c. 76]. 1889 Act 52 <5* 53 
Viet. c. 63 § IS The expression 'municipal borough * .shall 
mean, as respects England and Wales, any place for the 
lime being subject to the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882. 
3. Roman Hist. Of of pertaining to a Muni- 
CJPJDM ; hence contemptuously, piovincial. 

x6i8 Bolton Florus (1636) 228 Every Army of our most 
Valiant, and most Loyall Fellowes bad under each ensigne 
those municipall bad members, and monsters of men. 1658 
W. Burton Itin. Anton. 149 Theywere not any part of that 
Imperial body till favourably received by munlcipial privi, 
ledge into the freedom. 1850 JIerivale Rom. Emp.iu 
(1S65) I* The nobles looked tvith secret disdain upon his 

municipal extraction, hispIebeiandescentandrecentnobiJity. 

B. Sb. 

1. Roman Hist. An inhabitant of a municipunn 


ir. L. mnniceps), ^ ^ 

' Chambers Cycl. s.v. Municipal, In the Roman 

aw, municipal denotes a person vested with the rights and 
irivileges of a Roman citizen. 1853 Merivale Rep. 
dt. (1867) 289 He was personally little known, being a new 
nan, a municipal of Arpinum, without family distinctions. 
1887 Cory 7 rnls. (1897) 524 Btvy bears witness to 

he character of the Romans, including the municipals. 
j|2. [Fr. : short for garde municzpat.] A member 
Df the Municipal Guard (F, garde mtiJiiciJ>aU), a 
body of soldiers under the control of the munici- 
pality of Paris. . . 

2837 Carlyle Er. Rev. IL vi. vi, Is it not a happiness for 
nany a JNlunicipal that he can wash his hands of such a 
business. 1841 Thackeray 2fui Funeral Napoleon 04 
I’hese were followed by a regiment, a detachment of the 
municipals, on foot, 

f 3. //. ■= Municipal Jaws, Obs. 

2586 Ferne Bias. Gentrie To Gent. Inner Temple, It 
might turne to some disparagement of my knowledge m the 

common lawes and mumciples of our^country, rr -vr 

Muaicipalisjn (miwnrsipahz m). £1. Muni- 
3IPAL a. + -ISM.] a. Devotion to the interests of 
one’s municipality ; municipal or local patriotism 
in contradistinction to national patriotism, b. 


Municipal' institutions generally; also, preference 
for the municipal as opposed to the centralizing 
principle in local government 
1851 Gallenga // fl!^4i That the provincialism, efr par^ 
ticularismus (to use a German expression), of rival seats of 
government, has nothing to do with the fierce rancours of 
ancient municipalism, 2875 Merivalb Gen. Hist. Rome 
£*^^7) b8g 'Jlie narrow ideas of i»(nat(c duty, by which 
they had fostered their intense municipalism, were rapidly 
obliterated. 1897 Encycl. Soc. Re/orni 905 Municipalism 
may be defined as the theoiy^, or the practice of the theory, 
that It is wise to extend the functions of the municipality. 
x8g8 Daily Nestsjs r-^ Dec. 8/3 Afr. Sidney Webb has l^en 
studying * Municipmism*,. -whh characteristic zeal in the 
United States, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Mxmicipalist (mizmrsipalist). [f. Municipal 
a. + -1ST.] One who advocates the extension 
of the range of municipal action or control ; e. g. 
an advocate of municipal trading, b. One who is 
skilled or experienced in municipal administration, 
2859 {title) The Munlcipalist, New York. 2899 JVestm, 
Gas. 20 Apr. 0/3 The Alunlcipallsts in the United States 
scored several notable successes at the recent elections. 
2904 Daily Citron. 20 Apr. 4/4 It was odd to hear the son of 
the great municipalist attacking, in his father’s presence, 
the munidp^ties for their heavy borroivings. 

lyCtmicipality (miwnisipaiiiti). [a, F. mu- 
nicipalitP, f. fitutSdpal'. see AIunicjpal.] 

1. A town, city, or district possessed of privileges 
of local self-government, also applied to its in- 
habitants collectively. 

Somewhat ro/^exc. ivith reference to foreign countries (as 
France or Italy) where the word is the regular name of an 
administrative uniL * In New (Orleans, a district of the city 
corresponding to a ward * (Webster 1847). 

1790 BuRKEF>*.7?e2;.Sel. Wks, II. 143 The municipalities 
had taken an alarm. 18^1 Lewis On Govt. Depetniencies 
71 note, A body of public functionaries may preside for 
certain purposes over a district (as a county, department, 
municipality, or borough). 1863 Maffei Brigand Life H. 
47 In the municipality of Bisaccia. . the only boys’ school 
was a miserable place which hardly deserved the name. 

2. The governing body of a town or district 
having municipal institutions (usually, the Alayor 
and Corporation). 

1795 Hel. M. Williams Lett, on Fratue 1. 170 (Jod.) We j 
afterwards obtained our liberty by means of the municipality I 
to whom we were unknown. 2800 Wellington in Gurw. ' 
Desp. (1834) 1* 262 They^night for a time be under the in- 
spection of the municipality (to use a French phrase). 1836 
huson Hist. Efero/exUi. §8 (2849-50) VII. gr To the great 
disappointment of the municipality and people. 1885 Pall 
Malt G. x8 Nov. 4/2 Ifthe new municipality provide these, 
then the supply of the inferior water of the companies may 
be purchased if desired. 

3. A Mumcipiom. 

a 180S Murphy Sallust (1807) 196 If by your authority 
you oblige the municipalitjes to receive the prisoners. 187a 
E. ly. Robertson Hist. Ess. 237 The Municipality, from 
uniting the advantages of selfgovernment with the privi- 
leges of citizenship, became the most (avoured form of colony. 

4. Government on municipal principles ; munici- 
pal institutions, 

187. E. A Fres;man in L. Stephen T". j?. Green (1902) 
214 Here [in Italy} was municipality on its grandest scale. 

Municipalization (mirmisipabiz^i'Jgn). 
[-AT10N.] The action of the verb Municipalize. 

1884 J. Rae in Coxitemp. Rev, Feb. 396 The municipaliza- 
tion of ground rents. 1^0 ( 5 . B, Shaw Fabian Ess. Social- 
ism 51 1'he further munidinllzation of the gas industry is 
proceeding with great rapidity. 

IKCunicipalize (mirmrsipalsiz), v. [f. Mu- 
nicipal rt. + -iZE.] tram. To bring under muni- 
cipal ownership or control; to endow (a city, etc.) 
with municipal institutions. 

x88o W. M. Torrens in ip/A Cent. Nov. 770 A me.isure 
fer municipalising London. 2893 E. S. I,. Buckland in 
IVcsim. Rev. Feb. 227 Now, when men are so anxious to 
municipalise our institutions. 2903 L. Darwi.v piunicipal 
Trade 3 The diTerent kinds of enterprises which have., 
been extensively municipalised. 

Municipally (mix/ni'sjpali), adv. [f. Muni- 
cipal a. + -LT -.J With regard to a municipality 
or municipal affairs. 

a X842 Arnold Hist. Rome (1843) III. 8 At the beginning 
of the second Punic war Capua. .was beyond all doubt 
municipally independent. z8^ Pall Mall G. 9 Alay 6/2 
General Boulanger has been municipally returned for three 
Communes in the Department of Lozere. 

Tvruni mpialflj obs. forms of Municipal. 
llUHuuicipium (miwnisi’piitm). Roman Ant, 

PI. municipia, [L. municipium, f. inunicip-, 
miiniceps: see Municipal.] A city whose citizens 
had the privileges of Roman citizens. 

1720 Strype StemisSurv. 1. 1 7/1 Nor is there any Reason 
to think (he Romans bade the City of London, where there 
was neither a Colony nor a Alunicipium. *7*7 Lardser 
Wks. (1838) I. 79 Municipia were towns, or cities, which 
had the citizenship of Rome bestowed upon them, and yet 
still lived according to their own laws and constitutions. 
1861 Pearso.v Early ^ Mid. Ages Eng. 284 A Roman co- 
Ionia or municipium had consisted pretty generally of two 
main classes, theservile,and tlie free, who nught by courtesy 
be called the self-governing. 

Mxmiciple, obs, form of Municipal. 

IKIuuicipy (mmni'sipi). ntre, [ad. L. muni’ 
dpiumz see MuNJcmuM.] fa. — Municipium, 
b. A municipality. 

1579 Twyne Phisicke agst. Fort. n. Ep. Ded. 160 b, The 
actes and Jawes of certcinc Municipies or freedomes haue 


bene such,. .that they haue perished with- their aulboura, 
1882 \y. Cory Mod, Eng. Hist. ii. 432 A'parLsh was not a 
municipy or corporation.. the Legislature quietly created 
federal municipies called Boards of Guardians, capable of,, 
buying manorial or trust lands. 

t Muui’ferons, n. Obs, [f. late L. munifer 
(L miiji’Us gift +. -fer bearing) + -ous.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Muniferaus, . . that carries a gift. 

tlttuurfic, a. Obs. [a. L. muniJiC'Us, f, 
mwi’us gift ; see I^Iuneral and -Fic.] *= Muni- 
ficent. So i* Mimifl’cal a. 

2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 931 IVith trumpets, 
drums, peales of ordinance, and all other signes of munlficall 
and joyfull entertainment. 1656 Blount Clossogr., Muni. 
Jical, {munijicus), bountiful, liberal. 1754 T. Blacklocjc 
Hymn Div. Love vi, To thee, munific, ever-flaming Love ! 
One endless hymn united nature sings. 

t Muni’ficate, V- Obs. [f. L. mwiificdt-j 
rnunijicare, f. munific-usz see prec.] (See quot.) 

1623 CocKERAM, Munijicale, to inneh. 

fJKanifica’tiOn. Obs. [f. MUNiFrz/. ; see 
-FICATION.] Protection ; defence. 

1653 R. Sanders P/iysiogn. b iij, Against the most hostile 
shafts of ^vy,'I shall not need much munification. 

Munificence (miz/ni’fis&is). [a. F. vmtiiji- 
cence, ad. L, munificenHa, i. vmnificeni - : see 
Munificent 17 .] The quality of being munificent; 
splendid liberality in giving. ^ 

^SSS Eden Decades 92 To persuade hym of the.. munifi- 
cence. .of owre men, 2581 hluLCASTER Positions xxxviu. 
(1887) [JO That benefit, which the munificence of nature 
hath liberally bestowed on him. 1685 Petty JP7//in 
Tracts (1769) p. ix, I would advise my wife in this case, to 
spend her whole 1587 /. per ann. that is to say, on her own 
entertainment, charity, and munificence. 2793 Blackstone's 
Comm, I. vjii. 286 note. Though this was a splendid instance of 
royal munificence, yet it's operation is slow and inconsider- 
able. 284s M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 12 The miracles and 
power of the saint called forth thedevotion and munificence 
of the people. 1892 Gladstone in Daily News 5 Dec. 3/4, 

1 am sure that Live^ool, while it continues to amass wealth, 
will not fall behind in the necessary concomitant to redeem 
wealth from degradation — the quality of munificence. 

t Muai’ficency. Ois. Also 6 -entie, muue- 
fyeenoie. [ad. L. : seeprec.] = Mu- 
nificence. Also, an instance of munificence. 

CX540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng, Hist. (Camden) I. 83 Lucius., 
consecratinge to Chrlste suebe temples as iveare erected for 
the idolls of the jentiles, largelie adorned them with his 
munificentie. 2576W00LT0N Chr. Manual Fvj, Munefy- 
cencie, lyberalytie, and hospytalyty. 1623 Sherley Trav. 
Persia 83 Why should hee not giue lime to the growing of 
his belter fortune^ by your J(iaie.itie5 Munificencies and 
fauours. 16250. Sandys 7*rax'. 93 Whatsoever here isestim- 
able, proceedeth from the Munificency of this River. x65x 
G. W. tr. Co'diePs lust. 124 Either by the munificency of our 
Kings, or by tbe toomucb negligency of our Common-wealth, 
MunMcent (mi»ni'fisent), a. [f. L. muniji- 
derivation-stem at munijicus \ see Mhnifioo. 
Not in Fr.{ the form was suggested by magniffeeut and 
the other words of similar ending, and by munijicence.\ 

Of persons; Splendidly generous in gifts, bounti- 
ful. Of actions, gifts: Characterized by munificence, 
2583 Hayes Gilbert’s Voy. in Hakluyt (2580) 680 Imitating 
the nature of the munificent God. 2607 B. Jonsos Volpone 
I. iii, You are too munificent. 1649 Alcoran 27 God pro- 
miseth to you his grace and mercie ; he is munificent, and 
omniscient. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. i. § 5 Think 
it not enough to be Liberal, but Tklunificent. 1765 Black- 
stone C<?;/r?N. I. Introd. i. 27 Our munificent benefactor 
Mr. Viner. 28x5 W. H. Ireland Scribbleontania 200 note, 
Chaucer, and hismunificent friend and patron John of Gaunt. 
x849_ Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II, 78 Perhaps none of the 
munificent subscriptions of our own age has borne so great 
a proportion to the means of the nation. iE63 Milman St. 
PauCs zCin. 332 Laud., was munificent, almost magnificent. 
1B93 R. T. Jeffrey Visits to Calvary 147 xV munificent 
marriage settlement has been made for you. 

Munificently (nii?/ni’fisentli), adv. [f. Mu- 
nificent a. + -LY ^.] In a munificent manner; -with 
splendid generosity, 

x5S|4 Nashe Urfort. Trav. Gj, Some large summes of 
monie.. which I knew not how belter to imploy..than by 
spending it munificently vnder your name. 1628 Bp. Hall 
Old Relig. vi. § 2. 48 That God doth graciously accept, and 
munificently recompence our good worke.s. 1874 Gree.V 
Short Hist. vi. § 5. 317 Henry had munificently reworded 
his services to the crown. 

Hence i* Muni'ficentness. Obs.’“'^ 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Muni/icentness, Liberality, Bounii* 
fulness. 

t Munifience. Obs. [Badly f. Munify + 

-EN'CE.] Fortification, defence. 

1596 Spenser F.Q. ii. x. 25 UntUl that Loenne for his 
Realmes defence, Did head against them make and strong 
munifience [so ed. 2596; etl. 1590 has munificence). 

TVrTi* Tii 4 y ^ V. Obs. firreg. f. L, miini-o (inf, 
miinire) to fortify + -fy.] irans. To fortify; to 
provide with defences. Hence Mu'nified ppl, a. 

1603 Drayton Bar. Wars ii. xxxiv. The King assayles, 
the Barons munify’d. 1612 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viix. 

27 Though many well munified plaxxs were fetched off with- 
out any resistance. 163s Heywood Hierarch. 609 The 
Diuell. .replied that he.. had no power to enter, the place 
being so munified and defended by his holy supplications. 

Munimeut (mi/rnimrat). Forms; 5 znine- 
ment, munyment(e, 5-6 munimente, 6 minu- 
mentejniynimentjd-Sminimenfc, fmimiiment, 
mynamente, 4- munimant. [a. OF. miinimcnt 
(AF., in sense r. Rolls Farit, an. 1315), ad. L, 
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munimentum fortification, defence (in med.Latin 
title-deed, etc., as sense I below), f. iniini-re : 
see Munite v. and -meet.] 

L A document (such as a title-deed, charter, etc.) 
preserved as evidence in defence of rights or privi- 
leges belonging to a person, family, or corpora- 
tion. Chiefly in collective plural. 

Formerly sometimes confused with Monument sb. 2. 

*433 Rolls c/Parlt. IV. 479/1 Alle the Munimenles that 
longeth to the Cominalte of the seid Town, c Harding 
Chron, Proem, xxvii, I haue seen of it the muniment, Vnder 
scale wryten. 1485 Rollsof Parlt. VI. 295/2 All Evidences, 
Deeds and Alinements, concerning the said Manners. 1503-4 
Act 19 Hen. P/I, c. 35 § 2 All the evydeiices chartrez and 
munymentes concernyng the premysses. 1553 Huloet, 
RoUcs or lyke places, where minumenles or recordes be 
kepte. 1594 12nd Pt. Symbol,^ C/iancerie § 105 The 

said deedes, evidences, escriptes, writings, and myniments. 
1620 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 287 The ancient recordes and 
mynamentes, not onely of the towne, but also of other 
societiesin other remote placesof the kingdome. 2776 Trial 
of Niindocontar 32/2 Among the other records and muni- 
ments. 1845 Ld. Campbell (1857) I*xiii. 194 The 

roll of his domestic expen.ses, preserved among the muni- 
ments of the bishopric. 1893 Fowler Hist, C. C, C. (O.H.S.) 
198 The various muniments, i.e, title*deeds or evidences 
relating to the College property. 

2 . Anything serving as a means of defence or 
protection. Now rare, 

1546 Langley Pol. Perg-. De Invent. Pref. 2 For both 
Beastes and Birdes h.ave. .weapons as Hornes tuskes and 
other like inunimentes to resist their foes. 1578 Banister 
Hist. Man u 6 The Bones, .which to the brayne, in their 
construction, are so safe a muniment. 1629 B, Jonson On 
Poems Sir j. Beaumont^ Though I confes>e a Beaumonts 
Booke to bee The Bound, and Frontire of our Poetrie ; And 
doth deserue all muniments of praise, That Art, or Ingine, 
on the strength can raise. 1650 Bulwer Anthrojiomet. 130 
Others conceive one use of the Beard was for a munument. 

Flot Oxfordsk. 339 These Fora, or places of Judicature 
<by the Danes called Tings), seem always to have had their 
muniments of stone. 1830 E.vaminer 163/2 Truth is the 
simple muniment with which every power used for evil may 
be met. i860 Emerson Cond. Eife, Worship Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 403 We cannot spare the coarsest muniment of virtue, 
tb. [Cf. F. munirXf^ furnish (with); also Moni- 
tion.] pi. Things with which a person or place 
is provided ; furnishings. Obs, 

1485 Caxton Si, Wenefr. 24 The couent that were gone 
oute cladde them with precious ornamentes of the chirche. , 
and dredde not alytell that the ornamentes and munymentts 
shold be sore huxte by the fallyng of the rayne. 1596 
Spenser F, Q. iv. viii. 6 By chance he certaine miniments 
forth drew, which yet with him as relickes did abide. 1607 
Shaks. Cor, I. !. 122 Our Steed the Legge, the Tongue our 
Trumpeter, With other Muniments and petty helpes In this 
our Fabricke. 1853 Mundy Our Antipodes (1857) ^ Where 
the receiving-rooms and bed-rooms contain little beyond 
the muniments necessary for sitting and lying. 

3 , attrib,^ as inwiiment-chest ^ •hcHSe, •room] 
also muniment deed, a title-deed. 

1870 F. R. Wilson Ch, Lindis/.ii^ In this chamber is a large 
carved ‘‘muniment che^t. a 1864 Hawthorne Sept. Felton 
(1879)162 Have you.,no *muniment deed? 1656 Blount 
Glossogr,^ A * Muniment house (in Cathedral, or Collegiate 
Churches, Castles, Colledges or such like) is a house or little 
room of strength, purposely made for keeping the Seal, 
Plate, Evidences, Charters, &c. of such Church, Colledge, 
&c., such Evidences being called in Law Muniments, 

Wood Lifef^ Mar. (O.H.S.) 1. 384 D*". Wallis sent for A. \V. 
to com to him, then in the *muniment-room in the School 
Tower. 1899 A. Clark Wood’s Oxford (O.H.S.) III. 105 
In the muniment-room of the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln, 
t Mu*nion. MU. Obs, rare, [a. F. inoignon 
stump : see Monion.] The trunnion of a gun. 

1646 Eldred Gunners Glasse 104 The knobs of the mettal 
at each side of the Peece are called the Tronions or Munions. 

Munion, variant of Munnion. 
t Mu’Hish, V, Ohs.— ^ [f. F. vmniss-j length- 
ened stem of imtnir L. muntre : see Munite z/.] 
trails. To fortify, provide with means of defence. 

*633 J. ’Do'HF. Hisl. Septnagint 69 It is scitualed neare 
to the Temple in a most faire seate munished with many 
lowers made of Slones of extreame greatnesse. 

jyiunishon, obs. form of Munition. 

Muni'te, 'V, Obs, exc. Hist. Pa. pple. 5-6 
munyte, 7 munite. [f. L. inunU~j ppl. stem of 
mumre to wall round, fortify, secure, earlier 
mcenirey- {. vicenia pi., walls, ramparts; cogn. w. 
mums (earlier mcents) wall.] trans. To fortifyy 
strengthen, protect. Hence fMunrted ppl, a., 
+ Muni'ting vbl. sb. 

CX420 Paltad, on Husb. vi. 223 Other condite hem kepe in 
pottesclcne With pykmunyteS: couching throutealway. 1533 
St. Papers Hen. rlll (1830) I. 411 notCy The fortresses and 
havens to be forlifyed and munyted. 1578 Banister Hist. 
Man I. 6 The head.. in whose propper angles they are., 
strongly munited from all exteme and accidental! iniuries, 
1603 Florio Montaigne i. xlvii. (1632) 154 He had the better 
leasure to. .strengthen Townes, to munite Castles [etc.]. 1624 
Quarles Siotis Sonn. xx. 14 .An yvorie Tower, In. .munited 
power. 1625 Bacon Ess.y l/nity in Relig. iKxh.) 43x_ Men 
must beware, that in the Procuring, or Muniting, of Religious 
Vniiy, they doe not Dissolue and Deface the Lawes of 
Charity. 1657 Earl Mosm. tr. Paruia's Pol. Disc. 170 His 
Enemy is in the Dominions, in a well munited seat.^ 1665 
J, yiiLBaSionedlengiso It was not unusual, .to munite the 
Tumuli of their Dead with such empalements. 1696 Phillips 
(ed. 5), MunitCy fenced, made strong, 
lyrunition (miHnrJan), ji. Forms: 5 muny- 
oion, 5-6 monysion, -yon, 5-7 munloion, 6 
monition, monycion, munishon, munitione, 
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-tiouii(e, munycyon, 6 - munition, [a. F. muni- 
tioiiy tsA.'L.munttidn-emy f. muntre: see Munite z/,] 
+ 1. a. The action of fortifying or defending, 
fortification. ///. and_/^. b. A fortification, 

defensive structure or work ; anything that serves 
as a defence or protection. Obs. 

1533 Bellenden Eivy i. iii. (S.T.S.) 22 Sic thingU done, 
he garnist mont palentyne, quharc he was nunst, with 
Strang mvnitioun. CX540 tr. Pot. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Cam- 
den) 1. 259 Leavinge a garrison for the munition of the porte 
hee hasted into Denmarcke. 1555 Eden Decades lax The 
situation of the place hath no natural munition or defense. 
1565 Calfhill Treat. Crosse 39 Let vs enter into 
the walled cities, The battayles of the Heretiques doe arise, 
Let the munitions of Christ holde vs. 1613 Purchas Pil- 
grimage (16x4) 598 The inhabitants.. haue the middest of 
the Groue fortihed with a triple wall. The first munition 
containeth the Kings Pallace; the second [etc.]. ^16x9 
Daniel On Death Earl of Devon. 351 With what munition 
he did fortifie His heart, a 1619 Fotherby Atheom. 11. vii. 
§ 4 (1622) 268 The fortification and munition of their Towne. 
2675 T, Turnor Banhers ^ Creditors (ed. 2) 39 Such was 
the Care of our Ancestors, .in the Munition and Fencing 
about of their Rights and Pioperties. a 1716 South Serm. 
(1744) VII. iv. 75 The inward firmness of one must be cor- 
roborated by theextenormunitionsoftheother. X79XC0WPER 
//iWi. 357 Whose might, the chief munition isofalloiirhost. 
28x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xvii. (1818) II. 27 [Ants] unite 
more intimately for defence against some common enemy, 
and to raise works of munition that may resist bis attack. 

2. sing, and pL Military stores ; « Ammunitioj: i. 
Often more explicitly munition(s of war. 

In the xd-r/ch c. the sing; tvas often used sfec. {=ammuni- 
Hon in the present restricted sense) for what is used in 
charging firearms and ordnance, as powder, shot, shell, etc. 
The word is now rare exc. in pi., chiefly in the full phrase, 
which is somewhat arch. 

<**S33 Ld. Berners Huon xx. 58 A grete shyppe,..wel 
furnysnyd with bysket, wynes and flesshe,..and with mony- 
syons of warre. 1544 in R. G. Marsden .^el. PI. Crt, Adm. 
(1894) I. Z40 All the victelles powder and monycions of the 
shippe. 1560 Daus tr. Steidands Comm. 56 They were 
neyther sufficiently furnished of munition nor weapons. 
2565 Cooper Thesanrusy Armaturx dupliceSy. .Souldiours 
hauyng double munition. 2575 Churchyard Chippes (1817) 
154 No maruel though, their hearts within did quaile Who 
did. .behold Their powlder fayld, theyr water waxed skant 
Their hope is smal, that doth mumshon want. x6x6 Bullo- 
KAR Eug. Expos.y Munitiouy great Ordinance for the warre, 

f reat shot. 2624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 163 We had of 
‘odes, Armes, and Munition sufficient, a 2639 Spottiswood 
Hist. C/i. Scot. It* (1677) 81 Right against it was all the 
munition of the Castle planted. 2643 Petition in Ho. Lords 
16 Apr. in Clarendon Hist. Reb. v. § 55 Armes, and Muni- 
tion for defence of this Kingdom. 1737-42 Chambers Cycl.y 
MunitioUy at Ammunitiony the provisions wherewith any 
place is furnished In order for defence; or wherewith a 
vessel is stocked for a voyage ; or {those] that follow a camp 
for its subsistence. 28x8 Codbett Pol. Reg, XXXIIL 200 
The President states, .that they have given aid to neither 
of the parties in men, money, ships or munitions of war. 
2823 Scott Talism. xx, De Vaux having been sent to 
Ascalon to bring up reinforcements and supplies of military 
munition. 2836 \V. Irving Astoria I. 302 The company 
was to fit them out, and keep them supplied with the 
requisite equipments and munitions, and they were to yield 
one half of the produce of their hunting and trapping. x868 
Rogers Pol. Econ, xvii. (1876) 227 Gunpowder, firearms, or 
any other commodity which may be brought within the defini- 
tion of munitions of war. 

iransf. andyf^. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidands Comvi. 233 That 
olde enemye of mankynde. .layeth to all hys munition. 2625 
B. Jonson Staple of N. i. Ui, Here Master Picklocke, Sir, 
your man And leam'd Atturney, has sent you a 

Bag of munition, a 1633 Austin Medit, (1635) loi Take 
(after) from the Bodie, all the Munition, that armes, and 
makes it strong in resisting. 1857 Hughes Tom Brenvn n. 
iv,«They carry all their munitions {for birds’ nesting] into 
calling-over, 

fb, ? Apparatus. Obs. 

2477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 33 Holding in his 
bonde a flabotomye oi[lread or] munycion for latyng blood. 
T3. ? a granted right or privilege; r= Munitv. 
2461 Rolls of Parlt, V, 489/2 Corporacions, Municions, . . 
Annexions, Unyons, severauncez from Shires. 

*1*4;. ? The action of providing, provision. Obs. 

2480 Wardr. Acc. Edzv. 113 Also for to make 

into the same bis saide grete Warderobe monysion of all 
maner of stuff. 2643 Ld. Save & Sele Sp, in Parlt, 25 
Feb. 3 This munition of such formes upon all men. 

5 . Comb . : munition bread [F. pain de muni- 
tion'] = ammunition bread ; munition house =s 
ammunition house ; munition ship (see quots.) ; 
*f* munition-wine, wine supplied to soldiers. 

2629 ^hertogenbosh 50 The Gouernours diuided also 
*mu[n]ition bread amongst the needy Burgers. 2867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Mutiition bread, contract or commis- 
sariat bread. 2569 But^h Rec, Edits. (1875) III. 263 To put 
in the samyn [pikis] in the townys *mvnition hous quhalr 
th.ay war of before, 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), ‘^Munition- 
such Vessels as are employ’d locarry ammunition &c. 
and to^ tend upon a Fleet of Men of War. 2867 Smyth 
Sailors Word-bh., Mstniiion ships, those which carry the 
naval stores for a fleet, as distinguished from the victuallers. 
2603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxxv. So hard frosts, that their 
*munition-wines were faine to be cut and broken with 
hatchets. 

M'anition (mi«nrjbn), v. [f. Monition sb. 
Cf. F. munitionner ( 16 th c, in Littre).] 

1. trans. To supply with munitions of war. 

*S7®~9 Reg. Prxzy Council Scot. II 1. 70 The citie of Car- 
lisle,^ with ane strong castell and ciudaill thairin, weill 
munitioned. 2640 Gent Knave in Gr. i. i. B ij, A Leaguer 
cannot be planted, mann’d, vlctuall’d, and munition’d with 
a small magazine. 2652 Howell Venice 202 Twelve Gallies 
ready rigg’d and munition’d, which his Holiness shall 
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raann for the service of the League. 1888 M. Morris Cla 
verhouse viii. 144 The castles of Stirling and Edinburgh 
were munitioned for war. 2895 N. Amer, Rev. Mar. -jtc 
E ngland has strongly fortified and completely munitioned 
stations at Halifax and St. John’s. 

2 . To furnish (a room), rare. 
sZtjHoh. Miss FerrardW.W. 131 Helena's room was very 
differently munitioned from the pretty chamber she had left. 
Munitioner (mijini-Janaj). raj-e. [f.MnNiTio.v 
orz). + -erI. Cf.F.munitiomiaire.l fa. One 
who supplies military stores, a commissary. Obs. 
b. One who has the custody of ammunition. 

1632 Holland Cyrupxdta 141 The order of the Ploners, 
merchants and trades-men, artizanes and munitioners. 28^ 
Rodway & Watt Chron. Hist. Guiana 1. 9 By some acci- 
dent the whole stock of gunpowder exploded. Juan Martinez 
the ‘munitioner, or Captain of Artillery, was charged wltli 
negligence. 

tMuni'tOr. Obs. rare-'^. [a. L. mfmilor, 
agent-n. f. mumre-. see Munite ».] One who 
works on fortifications. 

2669 Leybourn in Sturmy plarinePs Mag. Commend, 
Verses, And the^ Munitor hither may resort For Rules 
whereby to Fabricate his Fort. 

Munity (mm-niti). Nowrar«. [App. aquasi- 
etymological alteration (as if from L. mumre to 
fortify, confirm) of Immunitv; the word being 
misapprehended in tlie positive sense ‘privilege’, 
the negative prefix seemed inappropriate.] A 
granted riglit or privilege; = Munition 3. 

In the quot. from hfountague (1648} in mod. Dxcts.muniiy 
\ is a misprint for mutiny. 

2467-8 Rolls of Parlt. V. SQl/s Libertees, Fraunchises, 
Muniteez, Possessions,., and all other thinges in eny of the 
said Letters Fatentes conteyned. 2640 [H. Parker] Case 
Ship Money yz These all in some sense may bee called 
Munities, or indemnities, belonging to the sacred person of 
the King. 2644 — Jus Pop. 46 It appears by the story of 
Rehoboam that the people might capitulate for just Mu- 
nities. 2856 Olmsted Slave States 446 It Is in those 
elements of character which should forever prevent us from 
trusting him with equal social munities with ourselves. 
Muryack, obs. form of Manjak. 

2699 Dampier Voy, II. n. 130 Munjack is a sort of Pitch 
or Bitumen, which we find in lumps. 

MuDjak, variant of Muntjac. 

II MunjeetCmond^/’t). Alsoinanjit,mungeet/ 
munjeeth. [BengaU/;w;yT//^ (Hindi wa;'////).] The 
Bengal Madder, Rubia cordifolia (formerly Mun- 
jista) ; the roots of this plant used in dyeingv 
Also erroneouslyapplled to therootsof Morinda citrifolia 
and M, tinctoria (Bentley Man. Bot., ed. 5, 1883), 

18x3 E. Bmzchoft Perm, Colours II. 278 More recently.. 
It has acquired in the Company's Sale Catalogues, the name 
of manjit and mungeet. 18x9 Act 59 Geo. Ill, c. 53 (Rates 
Inwards), Madder or Munjeet, 1846 Lindley Veg, Kingd. 
770 The roots of Rubia cordifolia.. yield the Madder of 
Bengal, and form even an article of the export commerce 
to Europe, under the name of Munjeeth. 
attrib. 1864 Munjeet-garancine [see MunjistinJ. 
lIlXimjistiiL (mrndgi'stin). Chem. [f. modX. 
Munjist-a, Roxburgh's specific name of the mnn- 
ject -h -IN.] An orange colouring matter contained 
in munjeet. 

1863 Stenhouse in Proc. Roy.Soc. Loud. XI_I. 634 Mun- 
jistine exists in munjeet in considerable quantity, and can 
therefore be easily obtained. 2864 — ibid, XIIl. 86 When 
the greater part of the munjistine is removed from munjeet- 
garancine by boiling water, 
jidunk-corn, obs. form of Mongcorn. 
Munk(e, obs. forms of Monk. 

3 VIunk(k)ey, -kye, obs. forms of Monkey. 
liyf imTn othj obs. form of Monmouth, 

Muim(e, variant forms of Mun sb^- 
Munne, variant of Min v.^ Obs. 

Munnion (mD'nysn). Arch. Forms; 6 mun- 
nyon, 7 minion, 7-8 monion, (7 monyon), 8-9 
munion, 7- munnion. [Alteration of munial 
Monial.] = Mullion. 

2593-4 in Swayne Sarum Churchzv. Acc, (1896) 290 Set- 
tinye vp of 26 foote of newe hivnnyons, I3r. 1617 Wiuis 
& Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 205 The lames and minions 
to be of while stone. 2^0 Moxon Mech. Exejv. ix. 170 
The upright Posts that divide the several Lights in a 
Window-frame, are called Munnions. 2762 in Phtl. Irans. 
LII, 513 The glass not only suffered, but the momons were 
greatly damaged. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. ButlcL 560 
The window-frames, of oak, consist of a Munnmn, Iran- 
som and bars. 2839 Stonehouse Axholme 293 The stone 
work in the munions, &c., of the clearstory were renewed. 
2883 (^LARK Russell Sailors' Lang., Muniotu, the pieces 
between the lights in the galleries of ships m former times. 
Munnt, ECiinonday, obs. ff. Mount, Monday. 
Munpynnys, variant of Mojipyns Obs. 
a 2539 Skelton Howe Douty Dk. of Albany, 293, I 
shrewe tbyScoilishe lugges. Thy munpynnys, and thy crag. 

JVIunsel, obs. form of Manzil. 

Munshee, -i : see Moonshee. 

Munsheel, variant of Muncheel. 

Munshy, obs. variant of Moonshee. 

2802 Encycl. Brit. Suppl. II. 283/1. 

Munsif : see Moonsiff. 

Munster, obs. form of Minster Muster. 
Munstral, obs. form of Minstbee. 

Munt, obs. form of Mint Mount. 
d’Mu’uter. Sc. Obs, [jx.F»montrevf^tch. CL 
Montra slang.] A watch. 
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1634-s BsERliTON Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 188 Speech in 
Scotland. We call here a clock a knock, a watch a munter. 
i644S'c. /(tSio) VI. 152/1 Clocks, Watches, and 

Manters. 

Muntibank, obs. form of Mountebakk sd. 

Forms :4moun- 
tayne, 7 mountan, moontan, 7-9 munton, 8 
moutau, 9 muntin, -ing. [By-form of Mo.ntakt 
with / dropped.] _ A central vertical piece between 
two panels, the side pieces being called stiles, 
[1330-2 m J. T. Smith Anitg. Wcstminster^xZ^-j) 207 Six 
pieces of limber, called mountaynes, ready prepared for the 
said chapel.] x6ir Cotcr., J/anta/tt, a i^tountan^ an vp- 
rjgfiL beams, or post in building. i<S83 K. Holme Armoury 
in.xiv. (Roxb.) 15/2 The Rome well wanscoled about either 
with Moontan and ^nells, or carved as the old fashion was. 
J703 T. N. City tj; C\ Purc/uiser 28 Stiles, Rails, and Mon- 
tans are of different breadths. 1774 Gostlinc Walk Can- 
terb. XXV. 101 note. For example, by Gothic windows I mean 
those where the lights are narrow, and divided by muntons 
of Slone. 1823 P. Nicholsox l^rnct. Buihi. 228 Muntins or 
Monianls. — The vertical piecesof the frame of a door between 
the stiles, 1850 Parked 5 Glois. A rckit. s. v., English joiners 
apply the term muntin to the intermediate upright bars of 
framing, and call the outside uprights ityks, 
tSnutjalc (m»'ntd;;iefc). Also mintjac, mun- 
jak, muntjao(k. [a. Sunda ininchek (Rigg Sunda 
Did.).] A small Asiatic deer of the genus Cer- 
vttltis, esp. C. muntjak of Java. (See quot. iSgi.) 

1793 Nemnich Polygl. Lex. v. 835 Munijack Cer-vns MitnU 
jac. i838Pi'M/fyOW.XV.43(Vi Such a conformation exists 
in some of the males of theCtfrz'f/ip.theilunjak for instance. 
1880 Eitcycl. Brit, X 1 1 L 602/2 T'he hidang or mintjoLCiCervU’ 
lus nmntjac). 1891 Flower &LYOEKKER/«/r<?</,i1/rt;;r;;m/i 
■?i6 The native name Muntjac has been generally adopted in 
Europe for a small group of Deer indigenous to the southern 
and eastern parts of Asia and the adjacent islands^ which 
are separated by very marked characters from all their allies. 

atirib. 1838 Proc. Zool. Sac. vl 105 A new species of 
Muntjac Deer, which lately died at the Gardens. 
JMunton, variant of Afcrxriiv. 

3 £iiiiuc(h, obs. forms of Monk. 

Muuument, obs. form of AIuniment. 
Mununday, obs. form of Monday^ 

. Munyo, Munzel, -il, Muohwa, variant forms 
of Ming v, Obs.^ Manzil, Mahwa. 

3 iluphti(e, obs. form of Mufti. 

Muquaddam, variant of Mokaddam. 

Mur, obs. form of Mire sbX 

ctxjs A'i Pains o/ff ell ui O. £, liflse. 151 HaJf heo 

do]) in o fur And half in-to a froren mur. 

Mur, obs. f. Moor j-At j var. Mure a., Murr. 
Mursena, murena (miurPna). Also angli- 
cized 6-8 murene. [a, L. murama, murena sea- 
eel, lamprey, a, Gr. ^ivpaiva, also c^ivpaivaf a fern, 
formation on pvpos, anvpos sea-eel. Cf. F. murine 
(whence perh. the form murene above), Sp. morenay 
Pg. tnoreia (whence iloRAV), It. tnurena,\ In 
early use applied vaguely as the name of a kind of 
eel mentioned by ancient writers. Now usually, a 
fish of the genus AUtrxna^ the type of the family 
Ji/urwnids! or Eels. 

• *SSS Eden Decades 203 Manates & murene & many other 
fysshcswhichhaue no names. x6ox Holland P/zVu'1. 248 Hee 
caused certain slaues condemned to die, to be put itito the 
slewes where these Lampreies or Muraenes were kept, X7S3 
Chambers CycL Suj>P, s.v., The Mnrxna and lamprey, 
called by the Latin authors, lantpetra^ are two very different 
fishes. 183s Sir J. Ross Narr. 2nd doy. .xlvii. 620 Could 
we have dug out of Herculaneum or Pompeii.. a murena 
fattened on Syrian slaves. 1899 Po^. Sci. Monthly Sept« 
685 Murenas are only eaten by the negroes. 
lUEurSBUOid (miur; *noid), a. and sb. Also mu- 
renoid.- [f. Mur;EN-a + -oiD.] a. adj. Belong- 
ing to the family Afttrseuidte of fishes (see prec.> 
B. sb. A mursenoid fish. 

2848 Owen in Times 14 Nov. 9/1 Both.. like other murm- 
noid fishes and the known small sea snake ihydro//its) s,\vun 
by undulatory movements of the body. 1849 Craig, liiure^ 
Holds, a family of Apodal fishes, including the true eels. 
1859-62 RicHARbsoN, etc. Mus. Nat. Hist. II. 140 Family 
111 — Muranoids {^Mursutsedee [siej). 

IVIuragO (miu®‘red5). Now Hist. [a. OF. 
mttra^e, m med.L. murdgium, {. F. ■wall ; see 
Mube sk. and -ageJ 

1 . A toll or tax levied for the building or repair- 
ing of the walls of a town j also, in mod. use, 
murage duly. Also the right granted to a town 
for the levying of such a toll. _ _ 

[tS7S Slat. IVeslm. 3 Edw. /, C. 31 Citems e des 
Burgeys a ki le Rey ou son piere ad por 

lor vile enclore.] 1423 Cov. Led (E._E.T. S.) 59 Pa 
Mold Lichefeld pay to pe murago of this cito aftur Je lond 
pat she holdithe, & no oper tvyse. c 1440 yeud s Well iv. 
29 To paye toll, pyckage, murage, or grond^c. 1502 
Arnalde's Chron.Wiii) =2 We haue grauntyd for vs and 
for our eyers to our citerens yt they.. be quyt for euM 
of pauage pontage and murage by al our reame. 

Prvnne Kentanstr. agst. Slul'mouey Z Kings of Engl n 
cannot by their Prerogative.. grant Murage or any ol iM 

such Tallage to any by Patent, a 1676 Haue Narr. Cuslomes 
liL in S. A. Moore* Foreshare (1888) 337 These two sorts of 
taxes.' (1) Murage : for the wallinge in of a port so that tt 
may bee safe against invasion of forren enemyes [etc.]. (2) 

Kaiage or wba&age. 1794 'N- Hutchinson Htd. CwntJJ 
I. Gllss., Jit, rage, a toll taken for a cart or_ horse laden 
going through a walled city or town for repairing the waUs 
Uterlif. 23.0 kvsoNS Magtta Brit. II. n. 53‘ 

■ VoL. VI. 


.ancient office is diat of the raurengers {of Chester], whose 
duty it is to receive the murage duties, and superintend 
their e.\penditure in the repair of the walls. 1851 Ori^. 
ParocA, Scot. f. 467 In the same year. .the same King 
granted to his burgesses of Rokesburgh liberty to raise a 
yearly murage from saleable commodities brought into the 
town in order to enclose it for the greater security of the 
same and the parts adjacent. 

1 2 . The building of walls ; also a system of de- 
fensive walls (cf. OF. murage a wall). Obs. rare. 

*55^ in 2o//r Rep. Hist. MSS.Cotnm. App. v.414 Massons 
workinge . . uppon the workes of muradge and pavadge. 1600 
Holland Zirj»xxxiv. xxxviiL 875 This Sparta in times past 
stood without murage. And the tyrants of late dales had 
built walles against the open fiattes and plaine fields. 
Murager: see Murengeu. 
tiffitl'ral, xA Obs. Forms: 5 muraill, -ayl(l0, 
6 mural. Sc. pi. mural5eis. [a- F. muraille\— 
Com. Rom. muralia (repr. L. muralia neut. pi. 
of miirdlis Mural a.y taken as fern. sing. : see 
-AL 5) ; cf. Sp. mm'alla^ Pg, muralJiay It. inn^ 
raglia\ also OF. ;;/7/;*<i;7,Pr.7////ni///masc.] Awall. 

Modem editors have introduced the word, by a doubtful 
conjecture into the text of Shaks. Mids. N v. i. 208, where 
the folio has ‘Now is the morall [Iread wall] dovrne*. The 
Quartos have the unmeaning reac&ig * NowUthemoon vsed 

X47Z Caxton Reciiyell (SommerJ II. 404 He sawe his 
enemies that hosted hem to come vnto the muraill & wallis 
with ladders. nfii—eGodcjdroyxW.zi Heshewid tohym.» 
a parte of the mura^'lles whiche were thenne yet apperyng. 
M8S “• Clias. Ct. 142 In suche wyse tliat the grete quarters 
of the murayl & walles fyl and toinbled doun to the erthe, 
15x3 Douglas x.i. 53 Amyd the clos muraljels and 

p.illl, Anddoubiltdykis,quhou that thame assail. 1555 Eden 
Decadesy^pi In folowyng this order of wootke in the pourg. 
ynge and diuydynge of golde, it shall not bee requisite as in 
other maner of practises, to bee at greate charges by reason 
of many men which shall be needefnll, with manye murals 
[orig. di fiiN/cwnru^//VJ,fomaces,fiers,anddyuersartificers, 

Mural (miu®*ral), tr.l Also 6-7 murall, 7 -ell. 
[a. F. mural (corontte murail J4fh c. in Hatz.- 
Darm,), cf, Sp., Pg. mural., It. murale\ ad. L. 
murdl‘is belonging to a wall, f. mur-us wall ; see 
Mure and -al.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a wall; resembling a wall. 

Mural diagraph (see quot. 1829) * so mural alphabet, an 

alpliabet the ietteraof which are represented by knocks and 
scratches on the wall through which the message or con^ 
versation Is being sent. Mmal tower (see quot. 1844). 

2586 Warner Aib. Eng. it. viii. (16x2) 35 Prouiding there* 
fore murali workes, they threaten hot assaulu 1624 Wotton 
Archit, 1. 14 Adding much beautie & strength to the Murall 
Angles, where tliey fhll gracefully into an indented Worke, 
2W7 ftliLTON P. L. VI. 8^9 And soon repaird Her mural 
breach, returning whence U fowl’d. 1738 Clover Leonidas 
V. 551 Like the mural strength Of some proud city bulwark’d 
round. 1774 Pe.nnant Tour Scott, in 1772, 120 The rocks 
which on both sides are perfectly mural and equidistant. 
1807 J. Barlow Celumb. ii. 244 Three cities gay their mural 
lowers unfold. 18*9 J. Swaim {titled The Mural Diagraph, 
or the art of conversing through a wall. 1844 G. T, Cuvric 
in Archsol. Jrnl. 1. toa The walls (of Edwardian casilesl 
were strengthened by ‘muial'.or towers projecting inwards, 
..and *bu:tress*tou'efs*projecting outwards. 1851 Richard. 
SON Geol. vi. (1855; 153 A mural escarpment is one of a 

steeper and more perpendicubrcliaractcr. 2860 G. Prescott 

EU'cir. Telegr. x.xi. 420 The dots of the Mural alphabet are 
represented by knocks on the wall, and the lines by scratches. 
2860 Hartwig Sea Wond. i. 5 Bold mural coasts, rising 
precipitously f»om the deep sea. 1880 Haochton Phys. 
Ceog. ii. 71 A margin of lofty unbroken mural precipices 
nowhere less than 12,000 feet in height. 

b. Roman Atiliq. Mural crown (= corona \ 
mnralis')'. an embattled crown, conferred tipon the 
soldier who first scaled the wall of a besieged town. 
So also mtiral coronet, garland, wreath, etc. In 
extended use, any embattled crown (e.g. that 
which the goddess Cybele is portrayed as wearing ; 
also Her.). 

1546 Langley /V/. Verg. De Invcnt.w.xu 54 The mural or 
wal croune that wasgeuen to him that scaled firste the walles. 
157* B’ossewell a rmorie 11. 77 b, One is named a Crowne 
murall. 1600 Holland Livy yi. 231 Two goodly murall 
garlands [bestowed upon Manlius] for scaling and entering 
upon the wals first. *6*9 Massinger Picture ii. ii, All 
rewards And signes of honour, as the Ciuicke garland, ITie 
murall wreath, the enemies prime horse,. .To him alone are 
proper. 2751 Johnson Rambler No, 85 f 2 He toils with- 
out the hope of mural or civick garlands, 1851 Helps Cow/. 
Solit. iv. (1874) 54 One in rich vesture, superb, with what 
seems like a mural crown on her head. . 

Cojnb. 287a Howells Wedd. 7i7wr«.(i892)297 The mighty 
rock, muraberowned. 

2 , Placed, fixed, or e-xecuted on a wall, 

rii Eden Arte Natdg. u. xvi. 43 b, You wyll make a 
mural dial. 1837 Howirr Kur. Life vi. x\i. (1862) 584 ’I’he 
mural tablets to the memory of departed rectors. 284a Gwilt 
Archit. Gloss. s.v.. An arch inserted or attached to a waU 
is called a mural arch ; and columns placed within or against 
a wall are called mural columns. 2850 Mrs. Jameson Leg, 
Monast. Ord. (1863) 271 A fragment of mural painting pre- 
served in the Christian Museum in the Vatican. 1872 Jen. 
KiNSON Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 186 Isel church is a small, 
ancient building, containing, .some mural inscriptions. 

tb. Of a fiuit-tree; Growing against, and 
fastened to, a wall. Also of the fruit. Obs. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort., July 70 Mural-lrees. Ibid. Oct. 

76 Plant dry Trees.., Standard, Mural, or Shrubs. 1709 
Phil. Trans. XXVI. 469 The Sap of our finer mural Fruit- 
Trees, as of Peaches. Nectarines, Apncocks, htc. 1731 Centl. 
Mae I 40 The Nectarine and like delicate mural Fruit. 

ab^L 2699 Evelyn /ftfL/Zirr/., Mar, (cd.^9) 30 Now is 
the best lime for pruning young Murals. 


C. Aslr. In mtiral arch, ‘a. wall, or walled 
arch, placed e.xactly in the plane of the meridian 
... for (he fixing of a large quadrant, sextant, or 
other instrument, to observe the meridian altitudes, 
&c,, of the heavenly bodies’ (Chambers Cycl. 
1752); hence mured arc, circle, quadrant, etc., an 
arc, circle, quadrant, etc,, placed on such a wall; 
they have been superseded l)y the transit-circle, 
1727-41 Chambers CycL s.v., Tycho Brahe was the first 
who used a mural-arch in his observations. 1786 Phil. 
Trans. LXXVI. 5 In tlie year 1689, Mr. Flamsteed coni- 
pleated his muraJ arc at Greenwich. 1812 Woodhousb 
Astroiu vi. 25 tVhen the quadrant is fixed to the side ofa 
vertical wall in the plane of the meridian, it is called a mural 
quadrant. 1867-7^ G. F. CitAiiBCRS Astros, vii. vi, 696 The 
hipral Circle consists of a graduated circle furnished with a 
suitable telescope and very firmly fixed to a wall {murus} 
in the plane of the meridian. 

3. D/iys. and Dalk. Belonging to or connected 
with the wall of the body or of any of its cavities. 
Cf. Pametal. 

1884 Barnes S^'st. Obstetric Med. Snrg. I. 329 Parietal, 
..mural, interstuiaJ or lubo-uterine ge‘;tation. 1898 All- 
butt's Syst. Med. V, 866 Other'parts of the endocardium 
maybe affected also (mural endocarditis). 1899 VI. 
x6i A thrombus formed from the circulating blood is at first 
parietal or mural, 

f IVEn'ral, 06 s, rare'~‘K [Badly f.L.w»r-i(i 
brine (see Muriatic a.) + -al.] = hluBiATic a. 

X742 Perity in Phil. Trans. XLII. 31 Tliis (hot spring] 
Water*. contains. .a mural Salt of a limy Quality. 
Mu*ral, a.^ Path. rart—^. [a. F. neural, badly 
f. mhre mulberry : see -al.] la mural calculus = 
'mulberry calculus' (see Mulberry 6). 

2857 Dunclison Med. Diet., Mural, ve.<fical calculi are so 
called, when rugous and covered with tubercles or asperities. 

Mu’ralled, a. rare. [f. Mural aA + -ed 2 ,] 
Made into a mural crown. 

1706 J. Philips Cerealia 104 Ardent to deck his brows with 
mural’d gold, Or civic wreath of oak, the victors meed. * 
MtU'ally (raiuoTali), adv. rare. [f. Mural aA 
+ -ly 2.] a. With a mural crown, b. By means 
of walls or septa, c. On or from a wall. 

2855 Bailev Sp/r. Leg. in Mystic, etc. 107 Where B.Tlkh 
Mother of cities, murally cncrowned INIourns. 1872 E. 
Tuckerman Genem Lichenum 138 Ike passage from colour- 
less spores with entire spore-cells, to brown spores with at 
length morally divided spore-cells, x 83 a Sala in llhtstr. 
Lond, News 16 Sejjt. 295/3 A sprig of 'Pefiilory of the wail * 
murally plucked from Fountains Abbey. 1S95 F. Fowler 
in Forum (N.Y.) Feb. 687 Hotels. .that have been orna- 
mented murally by some of the best-known painters. 
Muran, obs, form of MuRRAtix, 

Murauo (miura’np). The name of an island 
close to Venice, on which the manufactories o£ 
Venetian glass are situated. Used ailrtb. Hence 
Murano'so a., belonging to Murano. 

2879 A. Nesbitt in EncycL Brit. X, 633/2 In 243S a 
Muranese artificer set up a iurnace In the same city [Venice]. 
2883 J. Patch ibid, XVl. 500/1 The products of the Murano 
glass-houses quickly supplanted the mirrors of polished 
metal, 2908 Outlook 4 Jan. 27/1 Of very ancient Muranese 
slock, Carpaccio was born most probably in 2455. 
t IJ^Urated, a. rare'^^. [f. L. r/rSniZ-rtr walled 
•F -ED I.] (See quot.) 

1727 Bailey vol. II. Murated, walled, encompassed with 
Walls. 

Murathee, variant of ilAHRAirr. 

Muratoriaox (miu®rat6«*rian), a. [f, Aluratori 
(see below) + -aw.} Of or pertaining to L. A, 
Muratori (1672-1 750), an Italian scholar. Usually 
in jyiuratorian fragment (or canon), the earliest 
Western canon of the N.T. (of about 170 A. D.), 
edited by Muratori in his Antiquitaies Italics. 

2855 Westcott Canon N. T. ii. § ii. 235 The Muratorian 
Fragment on the Canon. Ibid. 586 (Index), Muraiorian 
Canon 235.^ 1875 Lichtfoot C0mm.C0l.253 Ameniiin of 
such an epistle occurs as early as iheMuratorlan fragment, 
t EEuray. Obs. rare’"^. [ad. OF. murail wall : 
see Mural sb.) A fortification, wall. 

13.. K. Alis.^z^Z (Bodl. MS.), He her cas Butumay Of 
Meopante ]>nt touj c]ay \Vi]> pylers of metal stronge pat 
ben an hundred feet longe And made swiche a stronge 
hluray pat neuer In tyl aomesday per ne shal shipp out 
passe Nciper more ne j>c lasse. 

Muray, variant of Moray’. 

3Iurayl(le, variant forms of JfURAL sb. Obs. 
Murbenen, obs. pi. form of Mulberry. 
Murbume, -byra, obs. forms of Moor-bubn’, 
!Mlurc(k, variant forms of Murk sb.^ 

2iIvu*colc(e, obs. forms of J^Ioou-cocK. 
t lilXxirclie. Obs. rare — ^. A dwarf. 

cx^<s Promp.Parv. 2i,Zl2 Murche, lytyll man. Nanus, 
vel natrus. 

ffiurclliSOllite (miJ'JtJissnoit). Min. [f.name 
of Sir Roderick Impey Ahtrehison (1792-1871) + 
-ite.] a variety of orthoclase of fiesh-red colour, 
resembling pertite. 

1827 A. Lew in Philos. Mag, Ser. ii. I. 452, I shall pro- 
pose for the substance I have described the name of Mur- 
diisoailc, in compliment to the ^entlenmn who first directed 
my attention to iL 1883 M. t. Heddle in EncycL Brit. 
XVI. 4x9/2 Amazon Stone. .2.xid Murchisonite, golden or 
greyish yellow, from Arran and Dawlisli, are varieties [of 
Common Felspar\. 
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t 'M’nTfiia, a. Ohs. rare — [ad. late L. mtir- 
cid-us slothful. Cf. Murcous a.] ‘ Cowardly, un- 
advised, sloathful’ (Blount Glossogr. 1G56), 
t MuTCOUS,'*- Obs.rare~^. [f. late L. 

( Amm. Marc.) one who cuts off his thumb to escape 
military service + -ous.] Having the thumb cut off. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Comfil. xiv. 475 When Surgeons 
do not handle [whitlows] as they should, .they render their 
Patients mmcous. 

Murder (myudai), Forms; a. i morjjor, | 
-ur, ^-4 morpre> 3-4, 6 murthre, 4 myrper^ 4-6 i 
murthir, morther, 5 Sc. murthour, murthyr, 
5~6 murthur, 6 mwrther, Sc. morthour, 4-9 
(now dial, and Hist, or arch.) murther ; i 3 . 3-5 
murdre, 4-5 moerdre, 4-6 mordre, 5 moordre, 

6 murdur, mourdre, 6- murder. [OE. inorSor 
neut. (with pi. of masc. form inorfdas) = Goth. 
maurfr neut. OTeut. '^inur]>rd‘^ pre-Teut. 
*mrtrO'mt f, root*w^^- : vior- : mr^ to die, whence 
L. mort to die, mors (//wr/f-) death, Gr. ^o/jrar, 
^poTos mortal, Skr. mr to die, mard masc., mrii 
fern., death, mdrta mortal, OSl. mfrUi^ Eith. mini 
to die, Welsh manv^ Iiish marp dead. 

The word has not been found in any Teut. lang. but Eng. 
and Gothic, but that it existed in continental WGer. is evi- 
dent, as it is the source of OF. viurdre, murtre (mod. F. 
tneurtre) and of med.L. mordrum^ tnurdnwty and OHG. 
had the derivative inurdren Murder v. All the Teut, 
tangs, exc. Gothic posses.sed a synonymous word from the 
same root with ditTerent suffix; OE. morZ neut., masc. 
,'Murth*), os. vtor^ neut., OFris. mortk^ mord neut., 
MDu. viorty vtord neut. (D\A..tiiaord), OHG. mord (MHG. 
mort^ mod.G. viord)^ ON. mortf neut. OTeut, *mur/o» 

: — pre-Teut. *mrto-. 

The change of original 5" into (contrary to the general 
tendency to^ change // into d before syllabic r) was prob. 
due to the influence of the AF. murdre^ moerdre and the 
Law Latin murdnim.\ 

1 . The most heinous kind of criminal homicide ; 
also, an instance of this. In English (also Sc. and 
U. S^ LaWf defined as the unlawful killing of a 
human being with malice aforethought ; often 
more explicitly wilful murder. 

In OE. the word could be applied to any homicide that 
was strongly reprobated (it had al.so the senses *^reat 
wickedness’, ‘deadly injury*, ‘ torment 0. More strictly, 
however, it denoted secret murder, which in Germanic 
antiquity was alone regarded as (in the modern sense) a 
crime, open homicide being considered a private wrong call* 
ingforblood'revengeorcompensation. Even under Edward I, 
Britton explains the AF. murdre only as felonious homicide 
of which both the perpetrator and the victim are unidentified. 
The 'malice aforethought* which enters into the legal de- 
finition of murder, ^does not (as now interpreted) admit of 
any summary definition.^ A person may even be guilty of 
‘wilful murder' without intending the death of the victim, 
as when death results from an unlawful act which the doer 
knew to be likely to cause the death of some one, or from 
injuries Inflicted to facilitate the commission of certain 
cnences. It U essential to * murder * that the perpetrator 
be of sound mind, and (in England, though not in Scotland) 
that death should ensue withm a year and a day after the 
act presumed to have caused it. In British law no degrees 
of guilt are recognized in murder ; in the U. S. the law dis- 
tinguishes ‘ murder in the first degree * (where there are no 
mitigating circumstances) and ' murder in the second degree 
a. Beotvuif 20SS para banena byre..mor5res SylpeS. 97X 
Blickl. Horn, 63 Mani;^e men wenaj> ^st morhor sy seo 
mffiste synne. 13.. Cursor M. 1072 (Gott.) Again abel 
her raised a strijf, wid murther he broght hLs broker o lijf. 
a 137S tbid. 1121 (Fairf.) par-wih come our creatour for-to 
spcke wij> jjiit iraytour [Cain] of l>at myrjTer [earlier texts 
murth] and Jiat tresoun. 1423 Jas. 1 Kingis Q. clvii, The 
wolf, that of the murthir noght say[is] ‘ ho !* 1533 Cover- 
dale Mark XV. 7 There was in preson with the sedicious, 
one called Barrabas, which in toe vproure had committed 
muithur. 1588 Shahs. Tit. A. iv. iv, 54 His traytrous 
Sonnes, That dy*d by law for murther of our Brother. 1649 
Bp. Reynolds Hosea ii. 77 Jezebel binds her self by an oath 
unto murther. 17*6 Butler Serin. Rolls'evCx. 151 But let us 
suppose a Person guilty of* Murther. 1836 Lyttos A tluns 
(1837) U. 342 In despotic Persia all history dies away in the 
dark recesses and sanguinary murthers of a palace governed 
by eunuchs and defended but by slaves. 

?rtX366 Chaucer Bose 1136 He wende to have 
reproved be Of thefle or mordre, if that he Hadde in his 
stable an hakeney. 1390 Gower Cotif. I. 270 Than se so 
gret a moerdre wroght Upon the blod which gulteth noght. 
1470-83 Malory /Jz'Mwriv. XV. 118 Hegaf them londcs and 
charged hem neuer to doo outragyousyte nor mordre. 1604 
Shaks. Otk. I. ii. 3 Though in the trade of Warre I haue 
slaine men, Yet do I hold it very stufie o’th’conscience To 
do no coniriu’d Murder. 1671 ^Iilton Samson 1186 Hadst 
ihou not committed Notorious murder on those thirty men 
At Askalon. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. II, ix. 132 Ten 
years penance [was] enjoined fora murder. 1835 hlACAULAY 
Hist. xyiii. IV. arx The_ peal and flash of gun after 
gun gave nouce, from three different parts of the vdlley aX 
once, that murder was doing. Z89X C. Roberts Adri/l 
Amer. 107 The farmer lived, .for 48 hours; however he lived 
long enough lo make it only murder in the second degree. 
Jig, 1809 Malki.s Gil Bias ill. iii. r 6 This brutal impor- 
tunity is downright murder to one’s feelings. 

b. Proverb. Murder will out (also murder can^ 
not he hidy etc.). The murder is out', said when 
something is suddenly revealed or explained. 

13.. Cursor M. 1084 (G 5 tt.) For-lH men sais into Hs 
tyde, Is no man murthir may hide. CZ386 Chaucer 
NufCs Pr. T, 232 Mordre wol out that se \vc day by day. 
*438 Lydg. St. Edmund ti. 215 in Horstm. AUengL Leg, 
(1881)400 Moordre wil out, thouh it abide a while. 15^ 
SUAKS. Merclu V. 11. ii. 83 Murder cannot be hid long. 


1706 Farquhar Recruiting Officer \\\. \^ Now the murder’s 
out, X852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxviii, Sir Leicester’s cousins, 
in the remotest degree, are so many Murders, in the respect 
that they * will out *. 

c. Often applied to a death-sentence of a tribunal, 
killing of men in war, or any other action causing 
destruction of human life, which is regarded as 
morally wicked, whether legal or not. Judicial 
murder', see JuniciAL tz. i. 

1351 Turner Herbal i. ProL Aiij b, By occasyon of ihys 
boke euery man, nay euery old wyfe will presume not with- 
out the mordre of many^ to practysc Phisick. 1662 Stil- 
LiNGFL. Orig. Sacroe it. ix. § 11. 276 Condemn them for the 
Murther of Socrates. i66sDRYDEM/«r/.AV//tfrt;rv. ii.(i668) 
60 Slaughter grows murder when it goes too far, And makes 
a Massacre what was a War, <21674 Clarendon Hist. Rch. 
XI. § 244 This unparalleled murder and parricide was. com- 
mitted upon the 30th of January- 1790 Burke Pr. Re:’. 
108 The actual murder of the king and queen, and their 
child, was wanting to the other auspicious circumstances of 
this ‘beautiful day*. The actual murder of the bishops., 
was also wanting. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv, L 487 
Murder by false testimony is therefore the most aggravated 
species of murder. x8s8 W. Ahnot Laws /r, Heav.Tor Life 
on Earth Ser. ii. xVii. 104 iWar) Ls, raiher than does, murder. 

d, personified. 

*593 Shaks. Rich.If\. ii. 21 His summer leafes all vaded 
By Enuies hand, and Illurders bloody axe. 18x2 Shelley 
Devils Walk xxvi, The hell-hounds, Murder, Want and 
Woe, Forever hungering, flocked around. 

.f 2 . Used without moral reprobation: Terrible 
slaughter, destruction of life. Obs. 

X297 R. (Slouc. (Rolls) 11717, & sir slmond was aslawe & 
is folk al to grounde More murkre morkre) ^are nas in 
so lute stounde Vor ^ere was werst slmond de mountfort 
aslawe alas & sir henri hts sone [etc.). 14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. 
Troy III. xxii. (1513) O v, Pryamus..suche a mordre gan 
vpon them make That nianygrekes lay dede on the playne. 
c 1449 Pecock Refr. v. vi. (Rolls) 516 Sowdiers wagid into 
Fraunce for to make mtche morther of blood. 1590 Disc. 
Sp. Fleet inv. Eng. 23 The same day. -the L, Henrie Scimer 
and sir William Wintec did so thoroughly beate two Spanish 
Gaieons-.lhat they were inforced to withdraw ihemselues 
to the coast of Flanders, where forsomuch as they were in a 
very euill taking, as well in respect of the murther of their 
men, as the manifolde leakes of their ships, they were sur- 
prised, and without fight rlfeled by the 2elanders. 

3 . As a cry or exclamation uttered by one who 
thinks or pretends to think himselfor some one else 
in danger of murder. Also, in trivial use, as a comic 
ejaculation of horror. To cry blue murder (slang) : 
to mak6 an extravagant outcry or. lamentation. 

c 1470 Henrvson Mor. Fab. iv, [Fox 4* Cock) xin. 478 The 
wedow hard, and. .Seand the cace, ^ho slciiit and gaif an 
sellout : * How, murthour, hay I with anc hiddious heir, 
Allace, now lo:>t is gentiU chanteclctr !* 1604 Shaks. 0 th. 
V. i. 27, 1 am maytn’d for euer: Helpe hoa : Muriher, 
murther, 1788 Burns Epigr. on Eiphinstone's Martial 
Heard’st thou that groan— proceed no further; *Twas 
laurelled Martial roaring murther 1 2837 Lover Rory 

O'More xlvi, Pooh I pooh J— miirdher 1 there’s not a dhrop 
o’ wather in the pot. 1887 *J.S. Winter’ in Htnstr. 

Mag. Dec. 170 The dingy person dropped his vjctirn and 
howled what ine half-dozen officers, .afterwards graphically 
described as ‘blue murder*. 2900 Pollok & Thom Sports 
^«r;/;<2ili.78Thefoolish bcastwouldnot budge, bulkepiyell- 
ing.‘ blue murder* whilst the bull was cruelly punishing her. 

4 . Hist. Used occas. to render Anglo-Latin mur- 
drum ; The fine imposed, in the 12th and 13th c., 
on the hundred in which a ^ murder* (i.e. felonious 
homicide of an unknown by an unknown person : 
see note under sense i) had been committed. 

1823 Lingard Hist. Eng. (1854) 1, 247 (Norman Conquest]. 
In legal language the penalty was denominated the'murder’. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., simple atuib., as murderfine 
(= sense 4), -haunt, -oath, -tool\ objeclive, as 
murder-aimvtgt 'darting adjs. ; instrumental, as 
murder-wasted ; + murder-mau, a murderer. 

1789 'Burns On Seeing Wounded Harex^ Blasted be thy 
•murdcr-oiming eye ! 1898 E. Jenks in Contemp. Rev. 

Dec. 884 The three neigniM>unng villages must pay the 
*murder-fine. c 14x2 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 3166 Bet 
it is to sle be *mordreman. Than suflre hym regnu c 1420 
Virgin's Comp/. 32 in Pol. ReL tj* L, Poems (1903) 239, 1 
criede on deth, * why wilt ka fle? Cum, sle his moder, jm 
mordcr man ! ' c 1470 Henrvson Mor, Fab. xhl [Frog tjr 
Mouse) xili, Bot gif tbou sweir to me the 'murthour aith 
But fraude or gile to bring me ouer this flude But hurt or 
harme. xvi, Thow swore the murthour aiih richt now, 

that I. 1843 Carlyle/^m/ 4 r Fr. iii. x. Fighting with steel 
•muVdei -tools is surely a much uglier operation than Work- 
ing, take it how you will. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. 
IV. 30 Of Sigurd, who the dragon slew Upon the •murder- 
wasted heath. 

Murder (mu'jdai), v. Forms : a. OE. (a-, 
for-j-'ofr) myrprian, 3-4 morjjre, 3-5 murthre, 
4 mirjjer, 5 morjjere, 4, 6 murthur, 4-<) mor- 
ther, 5 mourther, 6 (myrther), murthir, '3-8, 
(9 dial.) murther ; 0 . 4-5 mo(u)rdre, morder, 
moerdre, 4-6 murdre, (5 moorderyn), 6 mor- 
dir, 4- murder. [OE. {a-, for-, of-) myrdrian 
— OHG. murdran (MHG. ermurderen, -morderen, 
mod.G. mordern), Goth, maurprjan OTeut. 
^murfrjan, f, *murpro- Murder 
U is doubtful whether the OE. verb survived into ME., or 
whether the ME, vb, is wholly a new formation on the sb. 
r*f of the forms show assimilation to the sb. 

Cf. OF. m'ordrir, murdrir^ murtrsr to murder (mod.F. 
to bruise), Anglo-Lixtin w«rrfra/v.l 
1 . trans. To kill (a human being) unlawfully 
with malice aforethought; -in early. use often with 


the additional notion of concealment of the offence 
(see Murder sb. i) ; to kill wickedly, inhumanly, 
or barbarously, 

«. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2383 pe kinges 3on"e brekereri 
aurel Si ambrose Dradde vor'hor eriiage ymorpred to be. 
a i^ooCursorM. xii6(Cott.) [Godjwili katlie biikevurage 
kat murkerhed_(^<2/^ mirkerret, Cbtt. murtherrt, Trift. 
murkerekJ sua' is ane ymage. 1362 Lancl. P. Pi. A. iv. 4a 
He meynlenekhis Men to Morpere myn owne, c 1440 Vork 
Myst. xl. gi How kei mourthered kat man kat weof mene. 
1336 Wbiothesley Chron. (Camden) I. 59 The Abbott of 
'lowre Hill, being my[r]lherd. 1673 Rav yourn. Loiu C. 
399 There be. .cut-throats ready to muriher any man for a 
small piece of mony. 1757 BvRUEAbridgm. Eng. Hist, m. 
viii. Wks. X. 511 All historians are. .agreed that he mur- 

thered his nephew. 

c X330 R. Brunne Chron. Wacc (Rolls) 5310 Greffes 
hym mordred for enuye. 1390 Gower Conf, 1. 344 To lake 
and moerdre of his malice TIils child. ci^^oPromp. Parv, 
342/2 Moorderyn, or prively kyllyn, sicario. 1530 Palsgr. 
642/1, I murdre, 1 kyll or slee a man in his bedde or at un- 
wares, ye meurdrys. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iv. § xig 
If he had not been seasonably rescued, it was believed they 
would have mutderd him. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxii, 
I have slain— murdered, if you will— my late master. 1853 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. .wiiL IV. 212 Hamilton murdered 
the old man in cold blood. x86i Times 23 July, The charge 
is not merely that you killed" your wife, but that you mur- 
dered her, by which is meant that you killed her with 
deliberate Intention so to do. 

fb. with adverbial extension. Obs. 

SS7Z Satir. Poems Reform, xxxi. 37 For innocents ar 
murtherit downe, without remors, in land and towne. 
e, rejl. To commit suicide or self-murder. 

^1369 Chaucer Dethe Blannche 724 (Fairf.) Thogh..ye 
for sorwe mordred j'our selve. ciefis in Hakluyt's Voy. 
(1904J VI. 33X The condemned person. .launcing his body a 
cro.sse fiom the breast downe all the belly murtliereih him- 
selfc. 1629 J. Cole Of Death 33 The man that niurderelh 
himselfe, after the committing of the .sin, hath not any time 
of repenience. 1827 Macaulay Ess.^ Machiav. (1865) 1. 37/1 
Othello murders his wife;.. he ends by murdering hiinself. 

d. To slaughterin a terrible manner, lo massacre, 
•t .Also with complement expressing the result : to murder 
to death. 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 2859 So harde sautes to kp cite were 
aeuen, pat ke komli kerneles were to-clatered wik engines, 
& mam of here mi^thi men murdred to dek®* c X400 Destr. 
Troy 10701 Paris with pyne was pricket at his hen, To se 
his men so be mnrd, & murtherit to dethe. Ibid. 11141 
There murtherit were mony of the mayn iroiens, 1876 Tb.s*- 
nvson Harolds, i, They turn on the pursuer, horse against 
foot, They murder all that follow. 

. e. In fig. and hyperbolic uses. In the 18th c. 
occas. t to torment, torture, 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 310 pu uniselle sunfule! ko ku>. k*^**^h 
deadUche sunne, mur9redest Godes spuse, k^t is, kt lioule. 
c X394i^,/V. CredetiA Bokek^y wilnSc kei wolden y*worken 
so grete To passen any mans ml^t to mork^ren k^ soules. 
1592 Shaks. Fen. <5* Ad. 502 Thy eyes’ shrowd tutor, that 
hard heart of thine, Hath taught them scornfull tricks, & 
such disdaine That they haue murdred this poore heart 
of mine. 1605 — Macb. 11. ii. 36Macbelh does murther 
Sleepe, the innocent Sleepe. X71X in xothRep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v, x86 It is inexpressible, how well he prepared 
for his long departure, his desired exit ; murdering allhearts, 
who viewed him in that state. X7X2-X3 Swift yrnl. to Stella 
x8 Mar., Dilly murders us with his if puns.^ 1776 J. Ai)A.ms 
Wks. (1854) IX. 421 Your motion, .for sending ambassadors 
to France with conditional instructions, was murdered. 1796 
Southey Lett.fr. Spain (1799) 221 There Is not a part of 
the civilized world where the female mind ls not murdered 
by the customs of society. 2884 \V. C. Smith Kildrostan 
48 Suspicion murders love, and from Its death Come anguish 
and remorse. 

t. transf. with an animal as subject or object. 
*4**f *S»3 (cf. Murdering vbl. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
/P', IV. V, 79 Like the Bees,.. wee bring it lo the Hiue; 
And like the Bees, are murthered for our paines. x6oo 
J. PoRY tr. Leo's Afnca ix. 337 If the elephant chancelb to 
breake through the hedge, he murthereih as many rnen as 
he can findc. 1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. HttiUingfi. 192. 

1 found Swartz and the Kaffirs exulting over a cow atid 
young heifer, which they had murdered among them in 
about twelve shots. 

g. absol. To perform the act of murdering; to 
commit murder. Now rare. 

*535 Coverdale fer. vii. 9 When ye^ haue siollen, mur- 
thured, committed aduoutrie, and periury. 1397 Shaks. 

2 Hen. IV, tv. v. 126 Haue you a Ruffian that will sweare . 
drinke? dance? Reuetl the night? Rob? Murder? and 
commit The oldest stnnes, the newest kindeof wayes? 1646 
Sir j. Temple Irish Rebell. (1746) 193 The Names of such 
as murthered, this Examinant knoweth not. a 1762 Lady 
M. W. Montagu, etc. Verses to Imitator of Horace 10^ 
For tho* in law, to murder be to kill, 'In equity the murder’s 
in the will. 

2 . To spoil by bad execution, representation, or 
pronunciation, etc. 

1644-7 Cleveland Char. Loud. Diurn, 4 Thus, they kill 
a man over and over, as Hopkins and Siernhold murder the 
PsaUn.es, with another to the same. C1693 Ad Pc^lunt 
Phalerx 11. ii. 25 .The Sense too oft is murder’d by the 
Sound. 1728 Morgan Algiers II. 213 The Spaniards most 
corruptly and most abusively murder and confound scicr.il 
^tters. X751 \Vesley2w</ Let. to Author Enthus. Method' 
ists 2 In your Second fscctionj, you cite (and murder) four 
or five Lines from one of my Journals. zStoMakuyat Ktng s 
Own xlv, Don't kill Billy; it's bad enouch to have murdered 
Shakspeare. i86t Whyte Melville Good for N, L *99 
Bella., insisted on her teacher sitting down with her to roast 
chicken when they ought to have been murdering a duet, 

3 . To consume or spend (time) unprofitably. 

17x2 Addison Spect, Na 371 r 8 A different kind of 2llcn, 

who are the Pests of all polite Convcrsailon, and murder 
Time as much as cither of the two former. X756 Washington 
Lett. Writ, 1889 I, 241 If the burry of business., will admit 
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of an opportunity to murder a little lime in writing to me, 
I should receive the favour as a mark of. .esteem. 1764 
J/em. G. Psahnanazar^^ Thus having murdered, as I may 
say, another year, we were dismissed. X79i--x823 D'Israeli 
Cur. Lit. (1866) ^55/2 Murdering lime by a constant round 
of giddy dissipation. x8*7 Scott Jrnl. 8 Aug., It kills time, 
or rather murders it,‘ this company-keeping. 

4 . To mangle cruelly. [Cf. F.werrr/nVto bruise.] 
1876 Tennyson Harold v. ii, They have so maim’d and 
murder’d all his face There is no man can swear to him. 

tMix-rderaljly, adv. Obs. ran—^. In 5 
Sc. murtberabily. [f. Murdeb sb. {jnnrther) + 
-ABLE + -LV 2 .] Murderously, by way of murder. 

1456 Sir G. Have Laio of Arms (S.T.S.) 260 Quhat ever 
he be that slais a man muriherabily and secretly, 

'i' jDXu'rderdoiti. Obs. rare—', [f. Murder sb., 
after niarlyrdom.'] The practice of murdering. 

1525 in SI. Pafers Hen, y///, IV. .^19 Yair crucll 
tiranny and murthirdome of crUtin pepill. 

Murdered (mSud^id),///. a. [f. Muudeb v. 
+ -edI.] In senses of the verb. 

^ £1402 Lydc. Covi^l. Bl. Knt. xli, Plow may thou see thus 
in thy presence, Without mercy, murdred innocence? xs88 
Shaks. Tit. A. n. iii. 300 Some bring the murthered body, 
some the murtherers. 1697 Dryden ^V;y. Geor^, iv, 657 
For Crimes, not his, the Lover lost his Life, And at thy 
Hands requires his murther’d Wife, 1742 Young AV. Th. 
V. Z95 Hai), precious moments ! stoln from the black waste 
Of murder’d lime I 1765 Falconer Demagostu 52 Nor 
murder'd reputation marks his way. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. V. I, 663 The head of the murdered magistrate was 
placed over the Guildhall. 1876 * Ouida* Winter City vii, 
1 don't like murdered languages. 

murderer (mu'jdarai). [Partly f. Murder v. 
+ -erI; partly a. AF. mordreour, murdreour 
{-drcre), agent-n. f. mordrer, inordrir= Murder ».] 
1. One who murders or is guilty of a murder (see 
Murder sb.^ i). 

a. rt X300 Cwnar 23112 pe first range mast stincand, 
sal be o wreches mtstruand ; renald ar traiturs and fals, 
Murlhcreres iFairf. man mlrheres] and monsuorn als. 
1470-85 Malory A rthnr v»i. xiv. 233 A saide she they were 
good knyghtes but they were murtherers. ciSiS Cocke 
LorelCs B. 11 There were iheues, hores, and baudes; w* 
mortherers. 1560 Daus tr. Slcidane's Conwt. 235 The 
Murlherer standyng behynd hts bacUe, leiieth dryve at him 
with an hatchet. 1605 SttAKS. li/ack. t. vii. 13 First, as I 
am bis Kinsman, and his Subject, Strong both against the 
Deed : Then, as his Host, Who should against his Murtherer 
shut the doore, Not heare the knife my self. X74X Middle- 
ton Cicero 1. 1. 54 Roscius prosecuted the JXurtherer for 
damaces, 1775 Adair Amer. lud. 158 The Cheerake,. 
still observe that law so inviolably, as to allow their beloved 
town the privilege of protecting a wilful murtherer. 

tf 138s Chaucer L. G. W, 2387 Philomene (Cambr, MS.) 
Hewil nat for bis shame Don so as Tereus to lese his name 
Ne serve jowasamorderour mordercre, -roure.-erour, 
Tnurderour] or aknaue. X390 Gower Con/. III. 340 Slain is 
the mocrdrer and moerdrice. ^1440 Promp. Parv. 342/3 
Moord(e)rare (/f., P. morederar), sUarius, x47x^Caxton 
/?«w/r//tSommer) 1 . 63, Y had leuer to be murdrid than a 
murarerc. XS09 Fisher Funeral Sernt. Hen. Flit Wks, 
(1876) 372 King Dauid..,all be it he h.ad ben aiiauoutrcrfic 
murdrer also, yet letc.). x62X Donne Senn. xv. (1640) 1 . 149 
A Shcrifle that should burne him, who were condemned to 
be hanged, were a murderer, though that man must have 
dyed. 1781 Gibbon Dccl. <f- F. xxx. III. 139 Those 
female captives, who gave their charms, and even their 
hearts, to the murderers of their fathers, brother.*:, S:c. 1841 
Elphinstone Hist, /tulla I. App. tit. 44 S Alexander, .pr^ 
ceeded in pursuit of one of the murderers of Darius to the 
royal city of the Zarangsi. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv, 

I. 487 The false witness.. is, in truth the worst of murderers. 
1865 Dickens MtU. Ft. i. iv, We have got a murderer for 
a tenant. 

b. iransf, and fig. 

ri38x Chaucer Part. Foules 353 (Camb. MS.)Theswalwe 
moitherere of the foulis smale That makyn hony of nouns 
frosche & newc. c 15^ R. Browne Answ. Cartwright 15 
The sinner Is the murtherer of his owne soulc. x6oo Shaks. 
A. y, L.. III. V. 19 Lye not, to say mine eyes are murtherers. 
x6ix Bible i yohn lii. 15 Whosoeuer hateih his brother, is a 
murlherer. 1738 Genii. Mag. VIII. 208/2 King .Alfred, who 
bang’d 44 Judges in one Year, as Murtherers of the Law. 
1797 Godwin Enquirer 1. iiu 17 It is the unrelenting mur- 
derer of hope and gaiety, . 

+ 2. A small cannon or mortar (see quot. 1704 )- 
U97 Havnl Acc. Hen. K// (1896) 338 Morderers of yron 
..ij. is63inNicolson&Burn Wesi/noreld.JjrCundld. (1777) 

II. 223 In the Citadel.. .Small serpentines 2, fovWers 2, 
murderers a. 1617 J. Taylor (Water-P.) Dolphins Danger 
Wks. 1630 HI. 33/1 'Fhe Dolphin. .hauing. -some 10 pieces 
of Ordnance, and 9 Murtherers. 1628 R. Norton Gunner 
xiv. 59 Morter Pceces, Squ.are Murtherer^ i orlles, and Pet- 
lards are the sorts of the fourth kind of Ordnance, 

Belat. Ld. Baltimore s Plantation (1865) 20 We haue built 
asirong Fort & Palizauo,and haue mounted vponjt oneg^xl 
piece of Oidnance, and 4 Murderers. 1670 Land. ( 7 as. Wo. 
435/t This week the same Fregats took another pnze from 
the Turks being a vessel of 6 Guns 4 ifurtherers and 60 men. 
1704 J. Hsmis Jirx. Tec/m. I, Murderers, are small Pieces 
of Ordnance, either of Brass or Iron, having Chambers (that 
is Charges made of Brass or Iron) put m at their Breeches l 
1 hey arc mostly used at Sea at the Bulk-heads of the Fore- 
caslie. Half-deck, or Steeridge, m order to clear the Decks 
when an Enemy boards the Ship.; they arc fa.stned and tra- 
versed by a Pintle, which is put into a Stock. 

1 3. A dagger or knife. Obs, rare • 
ciSio Rcil.Veuyll in Thoms Prase Rem. (i8e8) I. ro 
Robert gate a murderer or bodkin, and thrast hts maystcr 
ill the bely that his guttes fell at hts fete, and so fell doune 
deed to the erth. 

t4, (See quot.) 7‘are‘~^» 

1690 Evelyn Mulicbris.FopDict. igMeurtrieres 

Murderers; a certain Knot in the Hair, which tiea and 
unites the Curls. 


5. An instrument used for catching codfish. 

1883 M. Fercusson Rambles in Far North xli. 79 
There is a method of catching deep-sea cod . . by mean.s of 
an instrument called a ‘murderer*,, .consisting of a long bar 
of lead measuring about eighteen inches, with numerous 
hooks a ttached, and suspended at the end of a long strong 
hue. This instrument is towed at the stern of the fishing 
boat, and by its means many a large cod bids farewell to 
the Pentland Firth. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Caiat. 12 ‘ Mur- 
derer’ for (Etching Codfish. 

6 . attrib. and Comb. 

1592 Ardeno/Fevers/tatuiii.u Ex, Beset With murlherer 
theeues that came to rifle me. 159.^ Kyd Cornelia m, ii, 37 
Ihe sword Which murdrer-like against thy selfe he drawes. 

Murderess (mDudar^). Also 4 moerdrice, 
6-7 murdress(e, mupther0ss(e. [f. Murdek(lk) 
+ -ES3, Cf, OF. morderesse. 

Gower’s moerdrice is properly a distinct word, imitating 
Fr. forms like empericex see Empress.] 

A woman that commits murder. 

Z3<)Q Gower Con/. 1 . 346 Sche that was an homicide And 
ofhireoghnelord Aloerdrice. x<di&A..^lKRj£.n Exhort, H.M. 
Faith/.SubJ, .A3b, AthalBa..was s]ayne..a5 amurlheresse 
of her owne children. C1605 Rowley Birth Merl. v. ii, 
Thou murderess of a king. 1632 J. Hayward tr, BiondVs 
Eromena 15 What want you woman will you be your owne 
nmrtheresse? 1677 Mrs. Behn Abdelazeru iii, Hold ! hold, 
inhumane Murdress ; What ha.st thou done, most barbai ous 
of thy sex? 1^4 Southey in Anti. Rev. II. 531 The 
parents, therefore, believe her to be the murderess, and 
prepare a fire to burn her. 1871 B, Taylor Faust (1875) I, 
V. 87 Then laughed the murderess In her glee. 

H In C. James Milit. Diet. (1S02) and in later 
Diets, murdress is given equivalent to Meurtrii^re. 
Murdering (mi/'idariij), vbl. sb. [f. Murder 

V. -h The action of the verb Murder; 

also, an act of committing murder. 

^ c 1386 Chaucer A'/tHs T. 1143 The tre.'?on of the mordring 
inthebedde. c\\6fiPromp. /’rtr*:/. 342/2 Moorderynge,r/VH- 
riitciOf sicariatus. 1585 T. Washincion it. Nichola/s Poy. 
iv.xxxvi. idofTheJcruel murthenng of their ancient citizens. 
1629 J. Cole 0/ Death 32 TTie murtherlng of a mans selfe 
to eschew any calamity or sorrow, doth not argue any 
valour, but cowardLe rather. 1828 P. Cunningham N. S. 
Wales (ed. 3) jl. 28 They .. usually continue their murderings 
until, in retaliation, blo^ is expiated by blood. 

trans/. 14.. (1882) 86 Tak a goes of a 

nyght and a day murdring and chope hir in the wort in the 
same manner. 1523 FmHERB. Husk I 51 Put not to many 
shepe in a penne at one tyme..for fearcof muriheryng or 
ouer pressyng of thetr felowes. 
f b. In passive sense. Ohs. 

1472-5 Rolls o/Parlt. VI. x6oA IThe witnesses said they 
dar^ not to present thetruth}fordjedeofmurdlr}yng, and 
to be myscheved in their owne houses. x6oo J, Jane in 
Hakluyt's Voy. 111.844.1’he Captalne being in danger of 
murtheting, was constrained to vse leuitie. 

f c. attrib . ; Murdering battery (see quot.) ; 
murdering shot, shot used in a ^murdering piece^ 
x623 R, Norton < 7 K«Hrr’ X. 52 Peeces that either shoote 
stone shot, Flreballes, Murthenng Shot, or els no shot at all. 
* 7 B 7 “S* Chambers s.v. Battery^ Battery de reverse or 
mui dering battery, is one that plays on the back of any 
place ; and being placed on an eminence, sees into it. 

Mu*rderiu^f ppi> d. [f. Murder v. + -ing 2.] 
That murders or commits murder, lit. and fig. 

xsso Lever JVr/H, (Arb.) 38 As pickingc theft, is lesse then 
muriheryng robrye; so fete.). CX560 {.title') Orations of 
Arsanes agaynst Philip the trecherous kyng of Macedone ; 
..and of Scanderberg prayeng ayde of Christian Princes 
agaynst periurous murderyng Alahumet [etc.]. 1593 Shaks. 

2 Hen. VI, lit. ii. 324 Their chcefest Prospect, murd ring 
BasilUkes. 1666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. Iv, Hb murdering 
guns aloud defiance roar. X676HOBBES lliadw 415 Alars, 
bloody, murthering Mors. 1760 Ann. Reg. ir The.se mur- 
dering wars which cut off so many experienced ofTicers. 
1790 J, B. Moreton Mann, W. tnd. xZz He horsewhips and 
snoots you dead with a murdering infamous longue. 1859 

W. Collins *Blow up with the Brigf, I struggled hard to 
force my eyes from the slow, murdering flame. 

+ b. Of bait; cf. Killing///, i b. Ohs.rare^K 
x68x Chetham AuglePs Vadean. iv. § 26 (1689) 57 In the 
month of April, for Trouts, that ’tis A Murthering Bait. 
Hence f Mu’rderiagly 

2662 L Sparrow tr. Bclune's Rem. IVkrs., ist Apol, Baltk. 
Tylcken x Venomously, spitefully, hatefully, murthenugly. 

Murdering piece. Obs. [.See Piece sb. ii.] 


. Murderer 2. 

602 Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 95 O my deere Gertrude, thb, 
ke to a murdering Peecc in many places. Glues me super- 
ous death. 1603 Kkolles Hist. Turks/1621) 851 And 
•ing them that were gathered together into the market 
ice.. to fightas meoaUogctherdespemt,heMus^ Wrtain 
irtherlng pieces to be bent upon tliem.^ Terry 

I)’. P. India 163 Mann’d she was but with ten men, and 
3 only one small murdcting-peece witinn her. _ 

\g. 1S17 Middleton & 'Ro.sise.s Fair Quan-el ll. 1. There 
not such another murdering-piecc In all the stock of 

[2. Used by Burke for: A picture of caraage. 
: halite-piece: see Piece sb. 17 b. 

707 Burke Regie. Peace iti. Wks, VIH. 309 A far more 
lel * murdering piece* than had ever entered into the 
agination of painter or poet. 

t/Curderish. (mzrjdariJ), a. rare. [f. Murder 
-f -ISH.I Murderous, 

«Q W. Lynne Cariods Crotu 26a b, Perceyuyng the craft 
d papisticall murdeosh harte of bb brother. 1904 E. F. 
NSON Challoners ix, Did you ever see such a murdensh- 
king woman? . r/- -vr 

' ^u’rderzaen't. Obs. rare. [f. AluRDEa v. 
-IIEKT.I The act of murdering. 

2425 Cursor M. 19716 (Trin.), Niste or day wbenne l>ex 


my3t spie Bi murberment to do him di^e, 1543 Udall 
Erasm. Par. Luke iv. 52 The slaughter and murdremente 
of howe manye persones. 2600 Fairfax Tasso it. ii, To her 
came message of the murderment. 

Miirderous (muudaws), a. [f. AIurder 
+ -ous, Cf, OF. mordreux.1 

1. Of persons ; Guilty of murder {Jobs.') ; capable 
of or bent on committing murder. Also traits/, of 
weapons, physical agents, eic. 

*535 Coveroale Zeph. if. 5 Wo vnto j-ou y* dwel vpon the 
see coost, ye murthurous people, a 1586 Sidney Ps. v, ii, 
Thou, the Lord, in endless hatred hast The murdVous man. 
1588 Shaks. Tit, A. iv. ii. 83 Stay murtherous villaines,wili 
you kill your brother? 1594 — Rich, III, i. ii. 94 Quecne 
Margaret saw Thy murd'rous Faulchion smoaking in his 
blood. xeyi hliLTON P. R, II. 76 Enforc’t to flye^Thence 
into Egypt, till the Murd’rous King Were dead, who sought 
hb life. 11589 Cot. Rec. Pennystv. 1 . 232 He ^va.s ple.'ised to 
direct that ye murtherous woman’s sentence should proceed. 
27x9 Watis Hymns ^ Spir. Songs 11. I.vxxiv. (1751) 206 
'the rich Flood of purple Gore Their murih’rous Weapons 
dy’d. X720 J. Hughes Siege Damascus v, ii, Too well I 
know thee now, O murd’rous fiend ! i8ix Pinkerton Petral. 
IL 496 In different parts around the mountain, powerful 
murtherous vapours, of a mephitic nature, were exhaled. 
1837 J. H. New.man Par. Serm. (ed, 2) III. ii. 22 Saved 
from the murderous Egyptians in his infancy. 2884 A. J. E, 
•Wilson Vashti iii, Putting her fingers in her ears that she 
might not hear the bubbling of the murderous water, she 
shut her eyes and spiang into the pond. 

2. Of the nature of murder; characteristic of or 
involving murder, 

*593 Shaks. a lien. VI, v, L 185 Who can be bound by 
any solemne vow To do a murd'rous deede. 2660 Trial 
Regie. S3 Suppose. -they should have agreed upon such a 
Murtherous Act. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 416 Where bea.sts 
with man divided empire claim, And the brown Indian 
marks with murderous aim. 2877 Mrs. Olu'HANt 
Flor, iv. 93 The Florence of the hbtorians- .in which so 
many murderous encounters., were always going on, 

3. Comb. 

2654 Gataker Disc, Apot. 6a This, .murtherous-minded 
; man. 2835 James Gipsy I, ‘ This b a murderous-looking 
I spot said Colonel Manners. 

Hence Mu'rderously adv., MuTderousnesa. 

2622 Speed Theat, Gt, Brit. xl. 79/1 Oswy King of Nortli- 
umberland .. was murtheromtiy made away, a 1639 W. 
Whatelev Prototypes ii.xxix. (1640) 133 'Lake heede of these 
vices, Envy, murderousnesse, hard-hcarteJnesse, cruelty. 
2844 L. Hunt Poems 263 Some, whom feeble love’s excess, 
Through terror, tempts to murderousness. 2885 Manch. 
E.xam. 26 June 5/7 He was attacked and murderously 
assaulted by two men. 

Murdre, obs. form of Murder sb. and v. 
f Mu’rdres, V. iV. Obs. Forms : a. 4 luwr- 
tlirys, 5 murthrys; 0. 6 mtirdreis, raurdris, 
murdres, [ad. OF. murdriss-, mordriss-, length- 
ened stem of murdrir, mordrir Murder v. Cf, 
Murtrish V. (The a forms are due to assimilation 
to murther Murder j^.)] » Murder v. 

a. ^1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxli. {Laurentius) 92 He had as 
a wykyt mane Mwrlb[rlyst hb lord, c 2425 Wyntou.s Cron. 
VI. lx. 63 (1795) 1 . 176 in Murrawe syne he murtbrysyd was. 

c 2507 Dunbar Poems xxxiii. 30 In pottingry he ^vrochc 
grit i>yne, He murdrebt mony in medecyne. 2508 — Tua 
Mariit Wemen 212 Apone sic maleris I mus[ej, at myd- 
nyghr, full oft^ And murnys so in my mynd, 1 murdrls my 
sclfin, 2545 m Hist. Scot. {xZ6^) II. 349 The 

Lord Maclane’s fader was cruellie murdressi(..ue Sir John 
Campbell of Calder. a 257S Lindesay (Pitscoitie) Chron. 
Scot. (S.T.S.) IL 83 They murdrest him to the deid. >585-* 

86 Reg. Privy Council Scot, IV. 57 Mabt schamefullie to 
murdreis him. 2598 tbid. V. 443 To have murdreist him 
be way of hamesuckin. 

t Bla'xdresar. Sc, Obs, [f, prec. + -ar 3.] 

= MuUDERiiR I and 2 . 

*529 Lynoesay Compl. 363 Men murdresaris, and com- 
moun theiflis. In to that court gat, all, releiffis. 1536 Bkl- 
LENDEN Chron.Scot, ix, xxv. (1821) IL 116 The murdresaris 
at last war takin. 1549 Compl. Scot. vL 41 3 Zak reddy^our 
cannons, culuerene,.. murdresaris. 

tMu’rdrier, Obs.rare^'. \pi.C/d. murdrUr 
(mod.F. metirlrier), f. murdre Murder jA] 
AIurderer. 

X4SX Caxton Godefiroy x. 33 The contrees were ful of 
theues and of murdriers. 

Murdris, variant of Murdres v. Obs. 

Murdur, obs. form of Murder sb, 
fMxire, sh. Cbs. [a. F. mur:-t,. muntm 
{murits).'] 

L A wall. Also iransf, and fg. 

1472 Caxton Recuyell (Sommer) I. 271 He. .foctefied the 
Cyte of Trove with mures & lowrs. a 2552 Leland tiin. 
(1768) 11 . 7oRogerusle Poure..cast a great Dike without 
i^ and made a faUc Mure without the Dike. 2577 Settle 
Frobisher's 2nd Voy. in Hakluyt (2589) 624 At our fir»t 
coraming the streights seemed to be shut vp with a long 
muieofjce. 1597 Shaks. 2 iv.iv. 229. 2652 Jer. 
Taylor Clems Dorn. 3 There was never any people but had 
their Priests.,and kept holy things within a mure. 

2 . quasi-ut^*. in crown-miire = mural crown ; 
also Comb, in mure-crowned 2 .i\}. rare—^. 

2682 Wheler yourn. Greece ni. 238 Another I saw.. of 
silver, with a jlurc-crowned Head. Ibid. 264 A Figure, 
with a Crown-mure, with the^e X.etters about it. 

Mure, a. Ohs. exc.t//n/.(EastAngL:seeE.D.D.) 
Also mewre, motire, moyre, miir, meuer. [a. 
OF. meiir, meiire, mod.F. ////Jr, mlire ripe, mature,] 
a. Grave, modest, DEiXUBE, b. Mature (in phrase 
mure deliberation). 

rx440 yacob's Welt xlL 254 pe secundc foie in brede [of 
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frenichip] is benignite, tat is, to sufTere, Sc to be 'mure, & 
nojt veniable, ne holde wratthein hertc. 1443 T. Becking- 
TON Corr. iRolU) 11 . 215 By commune and mure delibera- 
cion t’acertaine your said Alageste of such inconvenients as 
(etc.]* C14S0 St. Ctilhbert (Surtees) 76^8 Ikloyre and sobyr 
in wordeanddede. cisoo xxiv. 160 He purueyed 

ofremede by good S: meure deliberacion of his counseill. 

b. Comb.', mure-liearted a. tender- 

hearted (see E.D.D.). 

Iffiure (iniuoj),t^. Forms: 6 mowre, 5- mure. 
Pa. ppU. 4 rnwryt, 5 mewred, 5-6 muryd(e, 6 
murid, muryed. [a* F. imtrer L, vturdre^ i. 
mur-us Muke 

1 . trans. To wall in, to surround with a wall or 
walls ; to fortify. — Ijiml'HEt;. i. Also with fw. 

c X440 JIaundev. (1839) xxvii. 277 He had let muren alle 
the mountayne aboute with a stronge w'alle and a fair. X494 
Kabyan Chroit. v. cxl. 126 Howsis, CastelHs, and townes 
strongely muryd. 1503 Hawes Exavi^. Vir. xii. 215 But 
sapyencewith her wordes me mured With walles of comfort 
makynge me mery. 1653 V\\(i.\ 3 HA.KV Rabelatsu lii. All other 
Abbies are strongly walled and mured about. X780 Von 
Tkoil Iceland 189 This bath, which is large enough to con- 
tain 50 persons at one time, is mured in with a wall of basalt, 

2 . To block Up, or build up (a door, gate, etc.), 
by means of bricks and mortar, stones, etc. Also 
with tip. 

137s Barbour Bruce iv. 164 Thai or day, throu mekill pane, 
Had mwryt vp the set agane. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 . 
cccx'cviii.dSp Let vs enclose omselfe in this towne, and mure 
vp all our gates. 1673 Bp, S. Parker Reftroo/Reh. Transp, 
519 Mure up your school doors. 1807 J. Barlow Columb. 
vxi. 632 There lodge their tons of powder and retire, hlura 
the dread passage, wave the fatal nre. 

transf. andy%; 1581 I\IuLCASTER/’<7j//f<7«r (1887) 69 Such 
fleshy parts, .do.. as it were mure up, and stop the passage. 
1595 Spenser F . Q . vi. xii. 34 He tooke a muxzel strong Of 
surest yron,. : Therewith be mured up bis mouth along. 

b. To wall up the doors of; to stop the means 
of access to. ^Yith up. 

xsso Sir R. Bowes in Hodgson Hist. Horthunibld. (1828) 
in. 11 . 200 The said utter courde were best, as me think, to 
be mowred upp. 1672 Marvell Rch. Transp. i. 124 Why 
not adjourn the Term, mure up Westminster-hall [etc.]. 

3 . To shut up or enclose within walls; to im- 
prison; to confine as in a prison or fortress. « 
liiMUBE V. c. Also with up. 

In some examples the vb. app. refers to the alleged walling 
up in cells of anchorites (who were fed through a hole in the 
wall) and of persons condemned to perish by famine. 

a X450 Knt. de La Tour{\^ot) 73 He kylde hym, and dyde 
his wyf to be mewred and putte in pryson perpetuel. 1330 
Palsgr. 643/1 It is a payne to be mured up in a stone wall 
lyke an anker. x6xz Bible yosh, x. heading. The flue 
Kings are mured in a caue. x^o tr. BernUt*s Mogul Einp, 
(1676^) 1 . 179 The Women were mured up, where they dyed 
of hunger and misery. 2799 in Spirit Pub. yrnls. III. 104 
S^ome youth, once mur'd in squalid city jails. 1847 Makryat 
Childr. N. Forest xxvi, [They] are not a little tired of being 
mured up in the cottage. 2888 A.meli£ Rives Quick or 
vii.(i 839 ) 82 They could never voluntarily have mured 
themselves in labyrinths of brick and stone during these late 
autumn days. 

b. rtji. To shut oneself tip. 

x6o8 Bp. Hall Epist. 1. v, An En§liah-man, so madly de- 
vout, that he had wilfully mur’d up himselfe as an Anaclioret. 
1893 Handsome Humes 1 . i. 16 She said it was a 

pity he mured himself up in his college at Oxford. 

Mure,obs. f. Mare Mire, Moor Myrrh. 
I^urebume, -cok, obs. ff. ^Ioor-burn, -cock. 
Murell, obs. form of Mural 
+ 3 HU'rely,«iA'. Obs. Also5m0U8rly,meurely. 
[f. Mure a. + -ly 2^] Demurely ; considerately. 

c 2400 Desir. Troy 12431 The maldoii to tho mighty 
meuerly saide (etc.], c 1430 Lydc. JMin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
10, vij. virgens . . of ther cheris aperid murely. 1474 Caxton 
Chesst m. ii, He ought to do no thyng ayenst his wylle, 
But to do al thyng nobly, meurely, fermely & honestly. 
Zyrureue, obs. form of Mur.exa. 

, i* jSdu'renger. Obs. Forms: a. 6 murager. 
is. 6-9 murenger, muringer. [ME. vmrager^ f. 
Murage ; for the later insertion of 71 ci. passenger ^ 
tucsseuger.'] An officer whose duty it was to keep 
the walls of a city in repair. 

a. 2506 in Munic.Corpor.Rcp. {1835) iv, 2622 [The charter 
of Henry VII provides that the mayoraiidcitizensof Chester, 
may yearly choose., two citizens to be overseers of the walls, 

. .called Muragers. ? 2580 in gl'/z Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. I. 305/1 [Oath for burgesses of Great Yarmouth, for 
their.. election of] muragers. 

/ 3 . cz6oo Wedu in D. King Vale-Royall (1656) ii. i 3 The 
.special care whereof (the wall], belongeth to certain Officers 
yearly, .elected., called the Maringerslsic], being usually, of 
the most aultent Aldermen of the said City. x68a Thoresby 
Diary (1850) I. 122 The walls [of Chester] are kept in 
excellent repair by the Muringers. 28x5 W. Price Hist. 
Os-:i)estry 86 The corporation of Oswestry consists of a 
mayor, . .coroner, murenger, town*clcrk (etc.}. ^2883 in Picton 
L'poolMnnic. Ree. 1 , 188 A muringer is mentioned amongst 
the officers in the reign of Philip and Mary. 

Murepe, obs. form of Mirth. 

Muresc (miuoTeks). PI. murices (miu«*rjsrz), 
also mxirexes. [a. L. mfn'ex (pi. murices ') ; 
prob. cogn. w. Gr. /luo^ (:-• prehistoric ^inusak-) 
sea-mussel.] A kind of shell-fish, the animal of 
which yields a purple dye. 

1539 Greene Tullies Lone (1616) E 2 b, [Willi no color 
content your eye, but such as is stained by the fish Murex^ 
2693 M. Lisirr Journ. Paris (1699) 74 There were but 
fevv Shells; but amongst them there was a-Murex which 
dies purple, 1757 Dyer Fleece it. S 99 beheld The 


wounded murex strike a^ purple stain. 2832 Woodward 
MoUusca I. 106 The murice.s appear to form only one-third 
of a whirl annually- 1889 Westgartii Ausired. Progr, 316 
Spinous raurexes went in basketfuls for a shilling. 

aitrib. 1603 B. Jo.nson Masque a/ Blackness, All hauing 
their lights burning out of whelks, or murex shells. 

JSuresan (miua’reksan). Chem. Also nxu- 
rexane. [f. Murex -h -ah.] Purpuric acid. 

2838 11 . D. Thomson in Brit. Ann. foribi<^ (ed, R. D. 
Thomson) 384 Murexan. ^yhen murexid is dissolved in 
boiling water, and the solution mixed with muriatic [etc.]. 
1842 PcHjty Cycl. XIX. 135/2 Murexane. 

Ifinrexide (miuo'reksoid). Ghent. Also mu- 
rexid. [f. Murex + -ide.] Purpurate of am- 
monia. Also atirih. 

1838 R, D. Thomson in Brit. Ann. for 2839 (ed. R. D. 
Thomson) 383 Murexid, or purpurate of ammonia of Prout. 
2841 Brande Chem. (ed. 5) 2384 MiirexId.^This term has 
been applied by Liebig and Wohler to Dr. Prout’s pur- 
purate of ammonia. 1875 lire's Diet. Arts 111 . 378 The 
murexide colours are very fresh and brilliant. 2876 G. B. 
Goode Anim. Resounes U.S.^y Series of murexides, or 
purpurate of ammonia dyes, made from guano. 2885 W. 
Roberts Urin. «5* Renal Dis. iii. (ed. 4) 63 A bright violet 
hue (murexid) Is instantly developed. 

Mureyn(e, obs. forms of Murrain sb. 

Murg, variant of Marc. 

HXurgeou (milud^on), sb}- Now dial. Also 5 
margon, 7 ijaurgion, 8 mergin, mudgeon. 
[Of obscure origin ; cf. dial, moige (Chesh.) imtdge 
(Line.) of similar meaning.] i* Dirt, refuse, dregs 
(ois,); wet peaty soil; live mortar and cement of 
old walls. 

a Alexander It come no^t akyng son 3e knaw 

wele to sytt Dounc in margon &inolIeemangeothire schrewis. 
2607 Norden Surv. Dial. iv. 229 Many fetch Moore-carth 
or Murgion from the riuer between Colebrookc and Ux- 
bridge. 17s® G. Hughes *252 Some. .Vapours 

that arose from the IMudgeon or Dregs of the Liquor. 1787 
W. ^Iarshall Norfolk (1795) I. 30 Another specimen of 
manure much coveted here is ‘mergin ’—that is the rubbish 
of old buildings. 

MlirgeOIl(in^*Jd33n), Now only ,SV. Also 
6morgeowne. [Of obscure origin.] //.Grimaces, 
bodily antics. 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems lui. 38 Scho maid sic morgeovviiis 
with hir hippis, For lauchter nam myebt hald thair lippls. 
^11583 Montgomekik FlytingAqs With mudjonsj and mur- 
geons, and mouing the braine, They lay it, they lift it [etc.]. 
2695 J. Sage Fundam. Charter Presbyt. Pref. (1697) n 2, If 
their Mein had resembled so much as the Murgeons of an 
xtpe, I could have pardon'd him. 2858 Ramsay Remin. 
Ser. I. (i860) 174 He.. gars them flssic, and loup, and mak 
murgeons to please the great fowk. 

Comb. 2824 Scott St. RonatPs ii, Down cam masons and 
murgeon-makers, and preachers and player-folk. 
Hilnrgeon (mi>ud3dn), v. Sc. Also 6 murion, 
7 mourgeau, murgean. [f. Murgeonj^.-] traits. 
a. To make grimaces at (a person). Also absol. 
to grimace, b. pseudo-fl;r/i. To murmur, mutter. 

25., Christ's Kirk Gr.K) (Bannatyne MS.) Scho skornit 
Jok and skraiplt at him, And mvrionit him with mokkis. 
2606 Birnie Kirk'Bxtriall (1833) a The world, 2yho..hes 
beene accustomed to murgean and apisbly to imitate the 
kirks holy ceremonies. Ibid. 10 In steed of mourning in 
the dust. .we mumchance and mourgean in such dlHcate 
duillcs, that (etc.]. 1837 J. M. Wilson Hist. T. Borders 
111.304 How fae..murgeoned his Cameronian aiihs as be 
saw their smoll spirits scour awa to heaven like fitc flaughls I 

Murgion, obs. form of Morgeon sb} 
Murgullie ; see Margulue. 

Murhpe, obs. form of Mirth. 

Murhwa, variant of Murwa. 

NLuri, obs. form of Merry. 

H/Cnriacite (tniu»Tias3it). Min. [ad. G, mu- 
riacit (i 795), irfeg- f- L. niuria ; see Muriate and 
-iTE.] Anhydrite. 

2799 Kirvvan Geol. Ess. 244 IVIuriacite. .consists of 27 per 
cent gypsum, 14 common salt, 5 mild calx^ and 53 of mica- 
ceous sand. 1M3 Heddle in Encycl. Brit. XYI. 400/1. 

Muriate (raiQ®'ri<rt), sb. Chem. Also 8-9 
luuriat. [a. F. vitwiale, f. muriatique Muriatic. 
See -AteI I c.] Old name, still current Covun.^ 
for Chloride. 

1790 R. Kerr tr. Lavoisier's Elem. Chem. 232 Muriat of 
barytes. . 1792 JIacib in Phil, Trans. LXXXl. 376 A small 
quantity of muriate of tartar. 2869 Phillips Pcsuv. iv. 99 
The usual ammoniacal and ether muriates were collected. 

Muriate (miu^Tk't), v. rare. [f. L. niuria 
brine + -ate 3 .] Irans. To pickle in brine. 

2699 Evelyn Acetaria 22 Gerckems muriaied with the 
seeds of Dill, and the Mango Pickle arc for the Winter. 
2859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in yrnLCeog. Soc. XXIX. 
243 Minnows of many varieties, which simply sun-dried, or 
muiiated if salt can be afforded, find their way far east. 

I!2£uriated (miu®*ritftted), ppl. a. [f. Muriate 
sb. or V. + -ED.] fa. C/i'em. Combined with 
chlorine. Muriaied iron^ lead, etc. — chloride of 
iron, etc. b. Impregnated witk a chloride or 
chlorides. 

2789 A. Crawford in Med. Commun. II. 349 Saturated 
solutions of the muriaied iron and muriaied barytes, 2842 
R. Hunt Art Phoiogr. 22 Muriated Paper. 2892-3 /?</. 
V. S. Geol. Surv. in Nature 22 Mar. (1896} 439 >lineral 
springs. .divided into sulpbated and muriaied. 1896 All- 
butt's Syst. Med, 1 . 324 Muriated AJkaline Waters. 

Muriatic (mluoriie-tik), a. [ad. L. muridtic-iis 
pickled in brine, f, brine. Cf. 'F.imtriatiqtie.'\ 


\ 1 . Pertaining to, or of the nature of, brine or 

salt; consisting of or containing brine, ? 

I 267s Grew Disc. Tasis Plants i. § 22 ^luriatick [taste] is 
I Saltness joyned with some Pungency, as in common Salt 
2732 Akbuthkot Rules of Diet m Aliments, etc. 380 If the' 
Scurvy be entirely Muriatick, proceeding from a Diet of salt 
Flesh or Fish. 281S Scott Let. to Ld. Montagu 12 Nov. 
in Lockhart Life, The Duke is under the influence of the 
i muriatic bath. 2830 LiNDLEviVfl/..Syj/.^<?^. 60 The leaves 
j oi A mmannia vesicatoria have a strong muriatic smell. 

i 2. Chem. — Marine a. i b, ns in muriatic acid, 
hydrochloric acid (still current Comm.) \ f nitirialic 
salt, a chloride ; f muriatic ether, chloric ether. 
2676 Grew Essential Ij- Mar. Salts of Plants L § a Ihe 
j Imitation of Nature, in producing a ^^arine, or Muriatick 
; Salt out of the Lixivial Salt of a Plant. 27^ R. Kerr tr. 
Lavoisier's Elem. Chem. 232 Table of the (Jombinations o*f 
Muriatic Acid. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 98/1 Muri- 
atic copper, or marine salt of copper. 1850 Foxvnes' Chem. 
(ed. 3) 416 A volatile, oily, colourless liquid,, .long known 
Under the name of heavy muriatic ether. 1874 Cari’enter 
Mcnt. Phys. i. ii. (1879) 55 Some irritating vapour (such as 
that of ammonia or muriatic acid). 

1 3 . Containing magnesium. Muriatic earth, 
magnesia. (Only in Kirwan ?) Obs. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. (ed. 2) I. 7 Magnesia, or Muri- 
atic Earth. Ibid. 144 Muriatic Genus, under this head 
I include not only those earths and stones in which mag- 
nesia predominates, but also those in which the siliceous 
earth predominates, if magnesia be, next after this, the most 
copious ingredient. 

Mnriati'ferons.a. Geol. lOis. [f. Muriate 
ii. + -^ni’EROUs.] Yielding salt or Other chloride 
I (not in economically valuable quantity). 

1833 tr. Htnnboldt's SupirposUion of Rocks 324 Muriati- 
ferous clay containing rechstein, 1832 De la Beche tTro/. 
Mail. (ed. 2) 247 Most frequently the marly clays are merely 
muriatiferous ; an abundance of salt, .being more rare. 

Muricate (miuo-riket), a. Bot. and Zool. [ad. 
L. viuricat-us shaped like the murex, f. muric- 
hluRES.] Furnished with sharp points, studded 
with short hard excrescences. +AI50 {rarely) 
terminating in a long sharp point, like the murex. 
i66x 'Lo'e^i.i. Hist. Anim, ^ Min.laixo^.y'Die. turbines, 

' are great . . angulous, muricate, orpentedactyls, 2777 Robson 
Brit. Flora 35 Of the pericarpy. Muricate, covered with 
sharp points, as in Xanthiuin. 2870 HooiCER.S’rii^. Flora 
262 Anthriscus vulgaiis. . . Fruit . . ovoid, muricate.^ 
Hence Mu*ricately adv,,\ninuricately’hispid{^z^ 
quot.). Also Muricato-hispid in the same sense. 

2829 Loudon Encycl. Plants 811 Stein muricato-hii>pid. 
Ibid, 1102. 2B40 Paxton Bot. Diet., Muricaiclydiispid, 

covered with short, sharp, stiff bristles. 

I;OIuricated (miu^'riktrUed)*, a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

— Muricate. 

In quot. 2707 used as an epithet of the points or protuber- 
ances themselves. 

2707 Sloanb yamaica'l. 52 All along there were^a great 
many asperities, muricated prickles, or small eminencies. 
ibid, 53 The surface of this Is., very rough with small inuri- 
cated hollow tubercles, 2776 £. M. da CosTA Elem. Con- 
chol. 29 A Muricated, or Thorny Escallop or Spondylt 
1851 Woodward Mollusca 1. 131 Shell .. smooth or mutt- 
cated. 1876 Harley Mat.Mcd, (ed. 6) sSo Carpels with five 
..minute muricated ridges. 

Hiu'ices, pi. of Murex. 

IVIuricid (miuoTisid). [ad. mod.L. Muricid-ts, 
f. muric- Murex.] A member of the family Mu- 
I’icidso of molluscs, typifiei^by the genus Murex, 

1862 Cakfenter in Re/. Smithsonian Inst, for 1Z60, so-; 

The Cerites^. .were classed with the Muricids by Lamarck. 

I^Curicifbriil (miuori*sifpim), a, [f. L. muric- 
Murex + -(i)FORir.] Resembling a murex or one 
of the Mnricidai. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 446/1 Muriclform type. 
IKIUTicite. £f. L- muric- Murex + -ite.] A 
fossil murex. 1828-32 in Webster. 

IVEuricoid (miueTikoid), a. Zool. [f. L. muric- 
Murex + -oid.] Resembling a murex/ or what 
pertains to a murex. 

2890 Century Diet., hluricotd operculum, an operculum 
having a subapical nucleus. 2895 A. H. Cooke Molluscs 
(Camb. Nat. Hist. III.) 222 Avery aberrant radula, not 01 
the common muricoid type. ^ , 

^nricillate (raiuori*kirJl^t), a. Bol. [ad. 
mod.L. miiriculdl-us, f. L. muricul-us small murex 
+ -ATE. Cf. F. muHcuU/\ Minutely muricate, 
2848 T. Moore Handbk. Brit. Ferns (1857) 61 Spores 
somewhat muriculatc. 

Miirid, variant of Moorad dial. 
t lUCu'ride. Chem. Obs. [a. F. muride, f. L. 
niuria : see Murlvte and -ide.] (See quot.) 

2844 Hoblyn Diet. Med., Muride, the name first given to 
bromine, from its being an ingredient of sea*water. 
Murie, obs. form of Merry. 

Ibliiriform (miuoTifprm'), (7.1 Bot. [.ad. mod.L. 
innnformis, f. mnr-us wall + forma shape ; see 
-FORM.] Epithet for cellular cells consisting of 
flattened cells so arranged as to resemble tlie 
courses of bricks or stones in a wall. 

2832 Linoley Introd. Bot. 63 Medullary rays.. are com- 
poaed of a muriform cellular tissue.- 1872 W. A. Leighton 
Lichen-Flora 346 Spores muriform, fuscous. lina. 849 
Spores muriform, colourless. 

3 Qdli'riforiU, a.- Med. rare^^. [a. F, mdri- 
forme (in Littrd), f. mtlre mulberry : see -fobH.] 
Resembling a mulberry {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1891). 
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MuTiform, a.S ran — ’’, [f. L. titiir-, mils 
mouse + -(i)F0R3t.] ‘Mouse-like or murine in 
ibrm; myomorphic’ {Cent. Diet. iSgo). 

Muriue (miu®‘r3in, -rin), a. and sb. Also y 
murin. [ad. L. mtinn-tis, f. miir-, mus mouse.] 
A. aJj. Resembling a mouse ; of or belonging to 
the family Muridm or the snb-family Mnrinm. 

1607 Topseu. Fotir-f. Beasts 506 The Murin wanlonnesse 
of Xenophon. *796 Stedman Srtnnam II. xxii. 144 Amu* 
line or mouse oppossum. 1877 Coues & Au.en N. Amer. 
Red. 7 Sigmodont rats.. ; highly murine in general aspect. 

B. sd, A member* of the family Mitridx or of 
the sub-family Murine. 

187P Cassell's Nat. Hist. III. 112 These, although true 
Murines, have a very Rabbit-like character. 

Murine, error (? after L. muria brine) or mis- 
print for hlABINE V. 

1656 Marnette Fer/. Cook ii. 24 To murine Carps. i638 
R. Holme Armoury iii. 83/2 ^lurine, or Marinate, is to 
pickle any sort of Fish, for to keep them, 
t Mu'ringf, 'vbl. sb. 06 s, [f. Mure sb. or v. + 
-inqI.] Wall-building. 

1624 WoTTON Archil. 27 Wals are either entire., or 
intermitted The entire Muring is by Writers diuersely dis- 
tinguished. 1658 in PwLLtrs. YjQ^tc.Perrault'sAhridgiiu 
Viimvius I. i. a The Friezes imitate the Muring [orig. la 
tua^onnerie\ that is betwixt the ends of the Beams that are 
directly upon the Pillars. 1721 in Bailey. 

Muringer: see Mukenger. 

X^U'rinoid, rare"^. [f. Murine + -oid.] 

Resembling the mouse or its allies. 

1864 H. Allem Bats N. Auier. (Smithsonian Misc^ Col- 
lect.) 78 The Murinoid group of bats. 

t Murio-. C/iem. [f. L. rnuna : see Muriate.] 
= CntORo--. 

^T99 SiK H. Davy in Beddoes ContriB. Pkys. Hfed. 
Kuo'mI. 1x5 The murionilric phosacid. 1823 W. Phillips 
Introd. Mi)t, (ed. 3) 343 Murio-carbonate oflead. 1845 in 
Free. Auier. Philos. Soc. IV. 212 Murio-phosphate of lead. 
Murk, lllirk (mDik), Forms : i mirce, 
myree, 4 merck, myrke, 4-5 merk(e, mirke, 
5-9 mirk, G myrk, 6, 9 mark, 7 murko, 
inurk. [OE. mirce str. neut, related to Murk a, 
Cf. ON. myrkr, genit. myrkrs (Sw. mbrMer)^ 
myrkve wk. masc. (Da. mfrke).'] 

1 . Darkness. lit. and Now chiefly Sc, 

a tooo Daniel 448 (Gr.) Se de hie of Sam mirce generede. 
£1220 Bestiary 4^3 LedeS man to helle merk. 1303 R. 
Brunku Haiuil. Synne 2x^4 gyf hou brake eucr any kyrke, 
On day, or yn ny5ht, yn myrke l^Dulujich MB. in the 
merke]. CX440 York Myst. xxxvii. 53 1 spake of folke in 
mirke walkand, X5S7 Gude ff Godlic B. (S.T.S,) 107 Nor 
the perturb in mark nor lychL 158s. R^S: Privy Council 
Scot. IV, aS The diet of the proclamatioun is in the mirk of 
ihemone, x6ox SHAKS.^/rx Wellw. L x66 Ere twice in 
murke and occidental! dampe Moist Hesperus hath quench’d 
her sleepy L-ampe. 1791 Burns Taut O'Shanier 31 She 
prophesyti that, late or soon, Thou would be found deep 
drown’d in Doon ; Orcatch’d wt* w.irIocks i' the mirk. 1833 
Lon'Cf. 7 «wV/i Cemetery at Neu'^ort ix. They lived in., 
lanes obscure,,. in mkk and mire. 1858 Carlyle Fredk, 
Gt. vt. I (1873) II. X33 Aloft from the murk of commonplace 
rise glancingsof a starry splendour. 1904 HEWLETTyncr/x’x 
Quairi. viL 94 In the grey mirk, .Lethmgion and his master 
came to rouse her, 

2 . Thick or murky air or vapour. Alsoy?^. 

a 1300 C«rj<7r.)/. 23669 Ne mist ne merck ne na maner 
0 weder to h® werld to der. 1846 Longf. in Bije (1891) II, 

68 We came out in the murk and rain. 2891 E. Field 
IFesteni Yerse 34 A song of the land of murk and mist. 
Murk (mwk), si.t' Also 7-9 mure, S jnurck, 

9 mirk. [? var. of JIabc.] = Mabc. 

1676 WoRLiDCE Cydey^e In case you resolve to adde water 
to your Mure,. .then you need not press it too hard; for 
your Cider will then be the worse. x75° oloii, 

Husbandm. Vlf. u. 124 The Lees or Murk of the pressing 
[of walnuts]. 1845 Eiicycl. Metrop. XXV. 1275/? When 
all the juice is received by the operation of treading, the 
skins, stems, and seeds, or as it is properly called, the murk, 

IS submitted to great pressure. 

Iffixitk, mirk (myjk), a. Now dial. (. 5 V.) and 
poet, ox arch. Forms: 1 mirce, myree, 3 mire, 
3--5 Dierk, 3-7 mirke, 4 merck, 4-5 nierke, 4~G 
layrk, 4-7 myrke, 5 marke, 6, 8, 9 mark, 4- 
luirk, 7- murk. [OE. mirce =- OS. mir/iij ON. 
myrk-r (inflected tnyrkv - ; Sw. mdrkf^ Da, mjirk) 
OTeut. *merkwjo-^ ^merkwi: Outside leuc. no 
certain cognates have been found. ^ 

It is usually assumed that the existing word w from OIV., 
on the ground that OE. mirce should have yielded uiirch 
tut it cannot be affirmed that OE. from kw would not 
have remained as (k). Cf. thick OE. Piece. ^ . r , ,1, 

The prevailing spelling in Scottish writers the 

modern poetic use, being cbiedy imitated from Sc., usually 
has this spelling; the independent use hy Engl^h writers , 
associates the word with murky, whence the form murk.] 

1 . Obscure, deficient iu light, dark. ^ i 

a. Of night, day, the weather, etc. flight 

Sc., the darkest part of the night [cf. ON myy/:- 
uHli\. Mirk Monday Sc., the day of the great 
solar eclipse of 39 Mar. (= 8th April N.S.) i6.i3. 

CIJOO Havttok 404 On the mirke "“h 'J'”’ 

Rom. Rme 533, -fake eclips right M the 
I'he shadowl mrrketh her bemis ..‘I 

bert (Surtees) ji-d, pai rest in larow, whlls it 
tS49 Comj,l..icIt. vh 3S I rlW spnceir vp 
sleipe, the maist uart of the myrk nycht. <i 1578 Lindcsay 
(P itscottie) [s.T. S.) 1. 4°S The n.ght was grow- 


and mark wpountbarae. Noble Numbers, To 

his Conscience, That in the mirk and tongueles.se night. 
Wanton I may. c 2767 Arcltseologia I. 230 note. The great 
ook-ir eclipse, vulgarly called the Mirk Monday. 1781 
Burns My Nanie^Oxx.'Skie^ night’s baith mirk and rainy, O. 
a i884CALVERLEY.Zi/. Rem, (1885) 206 Aluxk night seemed 
lately fair-complexioned day', 

b. Of places. 

Beo^oulf 1405 Gangofer gnindas ;;e;^num for ofer myrean 
mor. 1340 Hampqle Pr. Consc. 456 par duellid. man in a 
myrk dungeon, e 1475 Rait/Cailieari-i Amang thay myrk 
Alontanis sa madlie thay mer. XS33 Bellendek tr. Livy 
L vi. (S. T, S.) 1. 38 In ane myrk and obscure place. 1792 
Burks My Ain Kind Dearie it, In mirkest glen, at mid- 
night hour, I'd rove, and ne’er be eerie O. 1821 Byron 
yuan tv. xxx-iti, Afirk The sharp rocks look'd below, 1B44 
I^Ias. Brow'kikg lYork ,y Contempl., These temples 

mirk. 


c. Of air, etc.: Darkened; csp. darkened by 
mist ; hence, misty, dense. 

c 137s ^0. Leg". Saints xiii. iMarvus) 177 Sa wondire myrke 
become i»eayr,f>at before wesclere and fayre. 1609 Holland 
Amm. AfarcelL 88 A hideous hle^kenesse of a tbicke and 
rnirke mist settled upon the ground, a 1839 Praed Poems 
(1864) II. 353 Mirk was the air. x888 Lowell Black 
Preacher 38 Fingers long fleshless the bell-ropes work. The 
chimes peM muflled with sea-mhts mirk. 

d. Ji^. in various applications ; F Atrociously 
wicked (a^r.) ; obscure, hard to understand ; 
gloomy, depressing; unenlightened. 

1000 FZ/iT/iLr 457 (Gr.) Faider on fuUum, forS onetteff, 
Itenan lifes Jeabtras dwaiscej>, mirce mandiede. a 1300 
Cursor Af. 26105 And )>^r-wit-al sum questiones We sal 
vndo h® meik resons. c 1425 Hampole's Psalter Meir. 
Pref 18 pe sentence is ful merke. 1579 Spenser Sheph. 
Cal. Sept. 103 Such myster saying me seemeih to mirke. 
X725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. iv, ii, Mirk despair Made me 
think life was Httle w'orth. 1855 Bailey Spir. Le^, in 
Alysiic, etc. 102 That variable erb, now great wiih love, 
And hope, now murk and mean with slavish fear. 
f 2 . Having the sight obscured ; dim. Obs. 

e t22o Bestiary 95 Or be it biSenken can, bJse e3en weren 
mirke, c 1460 Towneley Myst. xvii. 33 Myn ces are woren 
both marke and blynd. 

3. Dark in colour, rare. 

c 1250 Ge7t. <5* Rx. 2S6 And euerilc on Sat helden wid him, 
5o wurSeii nitre, and swart, and dim. a 1300 £. £. Psalter 
xvii. 13 Mirke watres l>at wave ofe hewe. a 1849 H. Cole- 
ridge Poems (1850)11. 34 No fault of thine.. Clothes thee in 
weed of penance, murk and dun. 1898 W. K. Johnson 
Terra Tenebr. X39 Round thee ibe murk and passionate 
wave Its waste of foam in vain would fling. 

Murk, mirk (miiJk), v. Forms : see Mdbk a. 
[f. Mubk a. Cf. ON. myykva to grow dark 
(possibly the source),] 
tl. /;//;*, To grow dark. Obs. 

X320-30 Horn Ch. St When that even bicam,. .It bigan to 
mirke. c 1400 Destr. Troy 7809 The night was so nishe, . . 
merkit the mountayns & raoi-es abome. 1633 J. Fisher 
True Trojans ni. ix. Gif night gars the welkin merk. 

2 . Pratts. To darken, obscure, /i/. and fy. Also 
to blacken, smudge. 

a X340 Ha.mpole Psalter exxx-vViu 11 Myrknes s.^ll noght 
be myrked of be- c 1450 Cov. Myst. xxu. (Shaks. Soc.) 207 
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glory. 1907 Daily Ner.vs 6 Sept, 6 Happy miles, most of 
them, for all the dirt which murked their countenances. 

Hence Mu’rking fpl. a., becoming d.nrk. 

4533 Stew ART Cron. Scot. (Rolls) III. 3tS Quyetiie 
about the myrkand nyght,. .on to the wall he staw. 
tMu’rfcen, V. Ois. Forms: 4 meriin, 
mircken, mirken, -in, mourken, 5 merken, 6 
myrkou, [f. Murk 5 .] /V/M To become 

murk or dark. , 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1764 Sun and mone >eir bemes hide. 
Merkind oueral his werld wide. E. £. AUit. P. B. 

1760 Mourkenes b® mcfy weder, & he myst dryues. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 7350 All merknet the mountens & mor« 
aboute. 15x3 Douglas PEneis xi. xv. X31 .U1 ibyng dynimis 
and myiknys me about. 

fiiiu'rkfal, «- rare. Obs. In 4 markefull, 
merkeful, merkful, 6 mirkful. [f. Murk sb. + 
-FUR k] Full of darkness. 

j2. Cursor AL 17863 (Arundel ilS.) As we were stad in 
merkful {v.r. markefull, mctkefulj stallc. is®o Nisbet T. 
in Scats Luke xi. 34 Al the body salbe mirkfuL 

Murkily, -ness; see under Murky a. 
IKurbisll (n>i>-JkiJ). a. [f. Mobk a. + -ishI.] 
Somewhat murky, dark. . ^ , ,, „„„ 

i86q Stevenson Let. 18 June m SenOuers A/a^. XXV. 
41/2 The dawn, omnge and yellow and red, waxing brighter 
above a row of murkUh clouds. -r^ -rx \ 

Mu'rMins, auv. Obs. exc,<//a 4 (see E.D.D.). 
Also 6 marklynis, 9 mirklins. [f. iMurk a. -f- 
-r.iNG-.] Ill the dark. 

156S Salir. Poems Rtfonis. xJviii. 56 Weill may thay 
brJ^kit, thay neid not to lukii, Bot graip it luarklynis be the 
crund. 1674 Ray N. C. lYords Murklins : m the dark. 
Mu'rkly, adv. rare " [f- MuRK + -Li' J 

Darkly ; odscurely. 

X2 Cursor Af. 9278 (G3lt.) Bot 5it M folk.. until ol»er 
said’**quat may pis be So w-onderly mirkly [^425 Tun. 
meikely) Spekes hef* / - t • \ rr vr - 

Murfiiess, mirkness (mwknes). [f, Mdbk 
a. + -NESS.] a. Darkness. /xV.and 7 ?^.(now only Sc.). 
D. Intense darkness caused by wipour or smoke ; 

murkiness (rar^). .... v- 

c X2SO Cen. & Ex. 3*04 il>5te non egipcien Abuten him 
for inirknessc sen. a 2300 Cursor A/. 15860 Nu er yee 


cummen to tak me. AIs in mercknes o night, 1393 Lancl, 
P. PI. C, XXI. 141 In menynge pat man shal fro meorknesse 
beo drawe. c 1400 Destr. Ti-oy 13x59 A myst & a merknes 
mynget wit rayn. 1456 Sir G. Have La-.u Arms (S. 'J*. S.) 
28 That like myrknes, of the quhilk the sternis was blekkit. 
2582 N, Burnc Dispui. Ep. l)ed. aivb. The i\Zinisteris of 
mirknes. a 1670 Spalding Trout. Chas. I (Bannatyne Club) 
II. 3x9 So they pairt, the ane army* fra the uther, throw 
mirknes of nichL 1849 Reverberations 1. 16 Thro’ the mist 
and thro’ the murkness Travels the great human soul. 1889 
Sittciii'E. Afem. E. Thrin^ 158 Four legs and a tail were 
heaved into the mirkness. 

Murkoke, obs, form of Moor-cock. 
ISStirkSOnie, mirksome (mi; Jksum), a. rare. 
[f. Murk sb. + -some.] Dark, obscure. Hence 
MuTkaomenesa. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. v. 28 Through mirkesome alre her 
ready way she makes. ^ 1600 Fairfax Tasso xni. v, There 
in silence deafe and mirksome shade. 1625 Br. Mountacu 
App. Cirsar 75 You can easily fcord over all the depths 
theroC and cleerlj' comprehend all the darkest mirksorae- 
nesse thcrin. 1643 H. More So/tg- Soul u. i. iv. 2 That all 
that springs flom hence should be resolv'd Into this mirk- 
some sourse, jirst matter hight, 1794 Burns Bonie Lass 
Afode the Bed to J/4?i,Tbe mirksome night did me enfauJd. 
1855-9 SiNCLETO.M Virgil II. 141 Confined In darkness and 
a mirksome jail. 

Murky (mu'Jki), s 6 . Mus. (See quots.) 

1876 Stainer^ & Barrett Dict.^ Alus. Terms, Aluiky, a 
piece of harpsichord music, having a bass consisting of 
broken octaves. 1897 RiemaniCs Diet. Mus., Alurkys 
(Murky Bass), a term applied to broken octaves in accom- 
paniment.. .Also pieces with such basses. 

Murky (mS’iki), a. rare befoie 1 7th c. Also 
4, S-9 mirky, 6-7 murkie. [f. Mubk sb. + -Y.J 

1 . Of places ; Excessively dark or gloomy. 

a 1340 Hampolc Psalter Ixxxvii. 6 pai set me in pe nether 
lake : m mirky .stedes & in shado of dede. x6oS Shaks. 
Aiacb. V, i, 41 Hell is murky. 1610 — Temp. iv. i. 25 With 
such loue, as’iis now the murkiest den.. shall neuer melt 
Mine honor into lusL 1791 Cowpcr Odyss. x. 626 Haste to 
P/uio's murky abode. i8s(S Keats ' C7 Solitude/' 3 O Soli- 
tude ! if I must w’ith thee dwell, Let it not be among the 
jumbled heap Of murky buildings. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Ca. 
tutlus iii. IT Now he wendeth along the mirky pathway, 
Whence, they tell us, Is hopeless all returning. x88S Burcon 
Lives 12 Gd. Afe/i 11. ix. 183 'i‘he antc-chapel..ihat after- 
noon happened to be exceptionally murky. 
pig, 1840 Dickens Barn. Budge Ixxiii, As through the 
narrow crevice of one good deed in a murky life of guilt, 

2 . Of air, mist, clouds, etc. : Thick, dark. Of 
gloom, darkness: Intense. 

1667 Milton P. L. x. 280 So senlcd the grim Feature, and 
upturn’d His Nostril wide into the murkie Air. 1728 Roivc 
tr. Lucan vi. ^5 Black Clouds and murky Fogs Involve her 
Head. 1725 Pope Odyss. xir. 475 When fo 1 a muiky cloud 
the Thund’rer forms. 18x4 Scott IVav. xvi, The path was 
altogether Indiscernible in the murky darkness which sur- 
rounded them. 1818 Byro.s C/t. Har, iv. xxxiv, Making 
the sun like blood, the earth a tomb, The tomb a belt, and 
hell itself a murkier gloom. 1859 Jephson Brittany i. a A 
county notorious even in England forks murky atmosphere. 

3 . Very dark in colour. 

1791 W. CtLPJN Forest Scenery I. B6 Its dark, murky hue 
b unpleasing. i88x Cable Afme. Delphine ii, The gens de 
couleur. with ‘ Ichabod ’ legible on their murky foreheads. 

4 . Dirty, grimy. 

X798 Bloomfield Farmer's Boy, Summer 199 To ride in 
murky state the panting Steed. 

5 . Of looks : Sullen, cheerless, gloomy, 

X84X Miss Sedgwick Lett. Abr. I. 172 They would ad- 
vance with downcast eyes and murky looks. x8s5 R. S. 
Hawker in Li/e ^ Lett. Lx. (1905) 152 They left, looking 
very murky. 

Hence Mn'rkily adv., MuTkiness. 
j8x3 Btro.v Corstur 1, Lx, -As if wiibin that murkiness of 
mind Work’d feelings fearfuk and yet undefined, 1835 
Fraser's Alag. Xll. 572 Look adown that sullen stream, 
flovvuig murkily and more murkily between its resplendent 
quays, 1837 Carlyle Pr. Rev. 1. iv.iv, Is it not rather the 
very murkiness, and atnio-phcric sufTocation, that brings 
the lightning and the light? 

+ Dourly V. Obs. exc. dial. Also luirl, murle. 
[Of obscure origin : possibly a derivative of OE. 
meant soft,] ialr. and trans. To crumble ; Jig. 
to cause lo decay. Cf Marl z/.l 3. 

ci^oo Priests 0/ Peblis (Laing) 313 Thair manheld, and 
thair mense, thb gait thay murle. x6oo Surflct Couniry 
Farm iii. i. 424 Ground. .which murleth easily in breaking 
and stirring it with your fingers, X641 Best d'ann. Bks. 
(Surtees) 62 That b founde to doe moie harnie then good, 
for it causeth the waxe to murle. 1691 Rav N. C. iVords 
50 To Aiurl, to crumble. 1897 P. H. HuNTEn J. Ar/u/gePs 
Revenge ii, 27 He didna tak’ a subjee’ an’ niirl it a* down 
to wee crumbs, that got lost in a body's pooch. 

Murleon, obs. form of Merlin/A^ 

Murlie, obs. form of Mubly. 
f Ii£u*rlilll6WS, sb. pi. Obs. rare. Also (S 
mearlew muse, 6-7 murlemews. [An arbitrary 
formation.] Foolish gestures or antics. 

X583 Golding Calvin on Deui.xdiu i3iThe Papbtes.. 
fiske about after their foolish ceremonies and after murli- 
meWes of their owns making [Fr. orig. et a/res tant if agios 
otitis font]. 1593 Hollybasd Dict., Ag\ os or Agios, bless- 
ings and crossings which the papisiicall priests floe \i.e in 
their holy water, to make a mcarlcw muse. x6oo l,?LYLvj 
Afaides Metam. hi. L E 2 Good inaistcr wizard, leaue these 
murlemewcs, and tell Mopso plainly, whether Gemulo., 
shall win the loue of the fairc shcpheardcssc..or not. 

31 £urli 2 l (mt/*4lin). AV. Also 8 murlaiu, 9 
murlau. [Cf. Gael, miirlait, murlag of the same 
meaning.] A round narrovv-mouihed basket. 

17. . Song, * The Bcatie Rou's' in Johnson Aius. AXuscum 
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(1704) V. 430 And lightsome be her heart that bears The 
Jlurlain and the creel. 1833 Ocii.vic Supph, Murlan, or 
Murliiit a round, narrow-mouthed basket (Scotch), 

Murling (mii jliij), ppl. a. *, [f. Mubl v. + 

-ING.] Crumbling; friable. 

j6io W. Folkingham Art of Sut-vey i. viii, 19 A blackish 
nioulde which is light, deepe, fat, sweet in taste and odour, 
murling, plyable, mellow, of moderate warmth. 1819 W* 
Tennant Papistry Stortn'd He dUinterr’U their 

niurlin’ banes, And grund them into powther snia’. 
Murlon, obs. form of Meiilin. 
a 1566 R. Edwards Damon < 5 * Pithias (1571) F j b. 
lillirly a. Also murlie. [f. Murl v, 

+ -Y.] Of earth : Crumbly, friable. 

1600 SuRFLET Country Farm in. xx, .^70 And as concern- 
ing the eartlu.that it be such as is vene murly, temperate 
[etc.]. ifixoW, Folkisgham 1. xi. 36 Onyons 
..thriuewell in a red short, murlyand moistish earth. 1838 
Mary \io\i\XT Birds FI.., Childhood xvi,The gentian blue 
on the murly hill And the snap-dragon white and yellow, 

+ Murniell. • 5 V. Obs, [Cf. OF. monucler to 
murmur, G. mttrmcln to murmur, mxtnnd (obs.) 
murmuring.] Murmuring. 

*535 Lyndesav Saiyrc 2521 And, for till saif vs fra mur-i 
mell, Schone, Diligence, fetch vs Gude-counsell. Ibid. 2538 
Gif vs 3our counsell, How we sail slaik the greit murmell Of 
pure peopill. 

Murmur (mzJumzJj), sh. Forms ; 4-7 murmure, 
4-5 mormur, -or, 4-6, 8 murmour, 5, 7 murmer, 
7 murmor, 4- murmur, [a. F. murmure masc. 
(1 2th c. in Hatz.-Darm.),n. of action f. murmitrer 
to Murmur. Cf. Pr. murmttri, Sp. mtirmurio^ 
mortiiurlo, It. mormorio. 

The Eng. sh. coincides in form with the L. murmur^ by 
wliichsome of its senses may have been directly influenced.] 

1 . Subdued continuous or continuously repeated 
sound; an instance of this. Now rare exc. in the 
murmur of (a brook, the waves, etc,). 

ci4oohrAUNDF.v. (i839)xxviii. 281 In that Vale, heren men 
often tyme..grele Murmures and Noyses. 1523 Skelton 
Gart, AaMr'<?/270 With that there come in. .A murmur of 
mynsirels. c 1586 C’tkss Pemoroke Ps, xlvi. ii, Lo, a river 
streaming joy, With purling murmur safelie slides. 1592 
Shaks. Ven. «5- Ad. 706 Ech shadow makes him stop, ech 
murmour stay. 160a MAnsroii AutamVsIiov. v. iii, Making 
lowde murmur, with confused dinne. J774 Goldsm, P/at. 
Plisi, (X776) I. 96 The murmur of a troubled sea. 1833 
M. Arnold Sc/tolnr-Gipsy ii, All the live murmur of a 
summer’s day. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 688 Finding 
neither light nor murmur there. 1884 W. C. Smith P/iidro> 
stan 48 The murmur of the running brooks. 

b. Path. A sound of this kind (whether normal 
or morbid) heard in auscultation. 

1833 T. Fordes in Cycl. Pract. P\led. I. 241/1 [Ausculta- 
tion.j When the valve [of the heart], not closing accurately, 
admits of regurgitation, a murmur accompanies the flrst 
sound. xSsi Walshe Dis. Lungs <5* Heart 73 The sounds 
discoverable by auscultation of the breathing-apparatus in 
the stale of health are : — (A) The re.spiratory murmurs ; and 
(B) the resonance of the voice. Ibid. 212 Sounds of adventi- 
tious origin and properties produced either within or on the 
surface of the heart, are termed Murmurs. 1876 Bristowe 
Theory Pract, Med. (1878) 561 Distinct pulsatile tumours, 
attended with more or less thrill and often with a murmur. 

2 , * 1 * a. The expression of discontent or anger by 
in.articulate complaint; muttered or indistinct 
complaint, grumbling or repining. Obs. b. An 
instance of this; an act of murmuring or repining; 
a subdued expression of discontent. 

c 1381 Chaucer Pa 7 -l. Foules 520 Nature, which that alway 
had an eie To murmour of the lewednes hehinde, With 
facound voys seide, ‘hold your tonges there!’ <^1386 ‘ — 
Pars. 'J\ 7 432 Murmure eek is ofie amonges seruauntz that 
grucchen whan hir souereyns bidden jiem doon leueful 
thynges. 1390 Gower Con/l I. 89 In myn herie I am 
desesed : With many a Murmur, god it wot. c 1477 Caxton 
yason 69 And [they] began lo make grete bewaylinges and 
murmure upon Appollo. 15x3 More Pich. Ill in Grafton 
Citron. (1568) II. 767 Done, .to none other intent but to bring 
all the Lordes in an obloquy and murmour of the people, 
1639 S. Du Verger ir. Camus' Admir, Events 127 He en- 
deavoured.. to avoyde scandall, murmur, and the punish- 
ment wherewith the Judge ihreatned him. x68i Drydbn 
Span. Friar iv. ii. 54 Some discontents there are ; some idle 
murmurs. X709 Steele Tatter No. 95 P i Persons in the 
married Stale. .pine aw.ay their Days, by looking upon the 
same Condition in Anguish and Murmur. 1742 Young Ni, 
J h , VH. 732 Instinct, than reason, makes more wholesome 
meals, And sends all marring murmur far away. 1838 J. L. 
Stei-hcns Trav. Greece^ etc. 24/1, I should have.. given up 
the remnant of my stock of borrowed money without a mur- 
mur. X874 Stubus Const. Hist. 1 . xii. 472 The murmurs of 
the people reached, the king in Normandy, 
to. Rumour. ./« wx//77;/«r: ‘whispered about*. 
160X StiAKs. Twel. N. I. ii. 32 ’’I'xyas fresh in murmure.. 
l hat he did sceke the loueof faire Oliuia. 1760-72 H. Brooke 
Foot o/Quah (1809) IV, 37 Some murmur of these matters 
may come to her ear. 

4 . A softly or gently spoken word or sentence; 
subdued or nearly inarticul.ate speech. 

a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xi. $ coi That kind of Mur* 
mur which usually shews how the House stands inclined. 
X773 Goldsm. Stoops to Coiuj, iv. Wks. (Globe) 663 /i What 
billing, exchanging stolen glances, and broken murmurs? 
X8S3 Cno. Eliot Komotn xii, His speech was the softest 
inurmur. 1877 J. D. Chamheks Div. 11 ‘orship 88 Whilst 
in Choir let there be no murmur heard among the Clerks. 

Murmur (mv'inwi), v, P'orms: 4, 6 mur- 
mure, 6 mormour, murmour(0, -more, 5- 
murmur, [a, F. murmurcr ( = Sp. murmurary 
monnnrary Pg. murtnurar, It. mormorarCy mur^ 


murare)y nd. L. munntirdre, f. murmur rumbling 
noise, murmur, a reduplicated onomalopceic forma- 
tion. Cf, OHG. murmuron^ murmulbn (perh. 
from Latin; MHG., mod.G. ihurmein) to mur- 
mur, Gr. ^Qppivpttv to boil up (as the waves), 
Skr. marmara rustling sound.] 

1 . intr. To make, produce, or emit a low con- 
tinuous sound. 


1386 Chaucer 7 *. 106 Thej' murmureden dooth 

a swarm of Been. ^1430 Pifgr, Lyf Afauhode iv, xiiL (x86q) 
3S2 Howndes gon abayinge up on him, murmuringe with 
here teth. *589 Greene Mcnaphon (Arb.) 45 All the com- 
panie began to murmure, and euery man to prepare his eye 
for so miraculous an obiect. 171a Addison Sped. No. 393 
? 2, I have not heard a Bird singly nor a Brook murmur. 
x8oa Coleridge Piciuiy 56 Listening only to the pebbly 
brook That murmurs with a dead, yet tinkling sound. 1873 
Blacjc/V. y’/i/z/^xiv, Their conversation murmured around 
her unheeding ears. 1898 W. K. Johnson Terra Tenehr. 
\en Where the tall pine-trees murmur round the homestead. 

2 . To complain or repine in low muttered tones ; 
to give vent to an inarticulate discontent, to 
grumble. Often with «/, against. 

1474 Caxton Chesse ii. v. 6x The peple murmur and ryse 
agayn iheyr lord. 1525 Wariiam in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 
HI. 1 . 371 It hathe been shewed me. .that the people sore 
grudgetheand murmureth. a 1548 Hall Chron.y Hen. VI 
*75 b, The capitaines of his Nauy murmured against hym. 
Ibid.y Ediu. JV 239 b, Dyd oppugne, and wyth yll woordes * 
murmur at the doyng thereof. 1665 Manley Grotius* Low 
C. IVnrres 443 The multitude hereupon, murmured cruelly 
against Count Solmes. 1769 Goldsm. Hist. Rome(i'jZ6) 
n Those veteran legions, .began to murmur, for not having 
received the rewards which they had expected. x86o Wartcr 
Scadoard II. 161 He was never heard to murmur. 

3 . trails. To utter (sounds, words) in a low voice 
and indistinctly. 

X53S CovEFJiALR yohn vii. 32 And it came to the Pharises 
cares, that y* people murmured soch thinges of him. 1596 
Shaks. i Hen. /K, ii. iii. 51, 1 by thee haue walcht. And 
heard thee murmore tales of Iron Warres. X799 Wordsw. 
Poet's Epitaph 39 He murmurs near the running brooks A 
music sweeter than their own. 1834 Lyttom Pompeii ni. x, 
He is murmuring curses on the temple, be sure. 2897 Mrs. 
Rayner 'jype-7oriter Girt x. TLis A clerk, .murmured some- 
thing iiiauciiblc about ‘conditions of sale'. 

1 4 . Sc. To complain or grumble against, to 
animadvert upon the actions of; to accuse. Obs. 

1478 Rental Bk, Cupar-A.ngus (1879) I. 209 Nevyr to 
murmur Abbot na conuent or elHs frely to gyfe our his tak. 
13x8 Burgh Rec.Edin. (1869) I. 178 He was hevely mur- 
murit be the saidls provest. .and communlte of cliuers gret 
faliis and wrangis. Ibid.. Gif tlia! had murmurit him with- 
out caus thai to be ponist siclyke. 1676 Sir J. Lauder 
Hist. Notices Sc. Ajpdirs (Bannatyne Cl.) 120 Any who. 
without reason, misrepr^ented or murmured Judges and 
Magistrals for doing their offices- 

Murmuraoioa, -yon(e, var. ff. Murmdkation. 

t Mnrmni'ant, a. Obs. [a. K. snurmnraut 
(i6th c. Littri), pr. pple. of murtnurer Murmuk 
V . : see -ant.] = Muiimuihng fpl. a. 

1669 Holder Etem. Speech 53 Vocal or Murmurant. 1681 
H. More in Glanvill Postscr. 33 Wizzards.. 

that speak w'ith a querulous murmurant or mussltant voice. 

t Murmiira’tion. Obs. Forms: 4-6 mur- 
muracion, 5 raormeracyone, murmeraciou, 5-6 
murmuracyon, 6 Sc, murmuratioun, 5- inur- 
muration. [a. F, murmurationi^ ^ Pr. murmuratioy 
3 p. mur-y mormuracion, Pg. murmura^do, It. mor- 
morazioue), a. L. murmurdtidn-cm. n, of action 


from murmurdre to Mubmuiu] * 

1 . The action of murmuring ; utterance of low 
continuous sounds; complaining, grumbling ; com- 
plaint, Also with a and in pi, 

■ c X386 Chaucer Pars. T, 7 425 After bakbityng cometh 
gruchchyng or Murmuraclon, and somtyme it spryngeth of 
Inpacience agayns god, and somtyme agayns man. c 2400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) yiiL 29 pai made murmuraclon agaynes 
him by cause of thrist, 1536 Cranmer in Burnet Hist. Ref. 
(1829) I. 403 If he find in your most noble heart, .that your 
grace, without murmuration and overmuch heavines<:^ do 
accept all adversities [etc.]. 2541 Paynkl Ca* 7 f«tf vii. ii 
Cicero rose vp and ryght sharpely rebuked Q. Mutius;.. 
with many and fauourable murmurations of the holesennte 
therunto. 2641 Parallel Liturgy w. Alass-bk. 

The reformed Church counts the secret iimrmuralion of their 
Canon and words of consecration a very vile, .practice. 
<2x653 Binning .5Vr;//.(i84S) 205 The murmurations of the 
people in the wilderness. 2687 Sir J. Lauoek (of Fountain- 
nail) Hist. Notices Sc. Affairs (1848) 775 They most not 
stand near the witnesses when they depone, nor interrupt 
them by murmurations or susurrings. 

•jI 2 . An alleged term for a flock (of starlings), 
£■1470 in Hoi'S Shepe Sf G. etc. (Caxton 2479, Roxb. repr.) 
30 A murmeracion of stares. 

t MurniTira’tor. Ohs. Also 7 murmerator. 
[a. late L. murmnrdlor^ agent-n. f, murmurdre to 
hluuMUu.] A murmurer, detractor. 

2670 Conclave wherein Clement VIll was elected Pipe 30 
Having banished from his company all men that were de- 
ceitful, factious, adulators, murmurators. i6B9‘PiHLoroLiTns’ 
Grumblet. Crezv^, I cannot see what should hinder the going 
down of this new Oath ; especially, with a great many of 
the debauched Sort of these Murmerators. 

Murmiire, obs. form of Muumuu sb. ami if. 
Murmured (mS'jmwd),///. a. [f. Muumuu z/. 
-f-Ei)!.] L'amtly littered. 

2800 CAMrDF.LL The * A'dme Unknmvn * 26 Thy murmured 
vows shall yci be mine. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxiil, 
Henry Smith stepped fortvard, amidst the murmured ap. 


plauses of his fellow-citizens. ^ 2885-94 R. Bridges Eros 4- 
Psyche Sept, xviii, And with him sweet Euphrosyne aticnt 
Upon his murmur’d wants. ’ 

ISurinxirer (mv-jmi/roj). [f. Muhmur V. + 
-EB 1 .] One who murmurs ; esp. one who com- 
plains against constituted authority. 

15.5 b’//£r. Per/. (W. de W. 153O 107 b, Curj-nge the 
scrupulous persone..and mendyng the impacyent and mur- 
murer. 2530 Tindale Prol. Levit.y Those murmur.irs .ageist 
god as sone as they repented were healed of their deadly 
woundes. 16x3 Shak& Hen. VI If n. iL 131 Heau'ns peace 
be with him;.. for liuing Murmurers, There’s places of 
rebuke, aij-ja Akenside Odei. iii, Th’ indusirious bee.. 
Sweet murmurer ! 2874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 10. 570 
The few murmurers were weeded from its ranks by a careful 
remodelling. 

t Mu'rmnrliead. Obs. rare ~ *. [f. M ubmor 
sb. + -HEAD.] Murmuring spirit ; discontent. 

_ c 1475 Partenay^ 3603 Mo.st fals Iraytour And fals forsworn 
in-ded, Replet with uices, full of murmerhed. 

.Murmuring (m^-jrayriq), vbl. sb. [f. Mor- 
MUR V. + -IXG i.J The action of the vb. Murmur; 
an instance of this. 

c 2384. Chaucer II. Fame m. ^34 , 1 herd a noyse aprochen 
blyveThat ferd as been don in an hive..Ryghle suche a 
maner murmuryng For .al the world hyt semed me. 25x5 
Barclay Eg/ogues ii. (1570) Biv, One reachelh the bre.nd 
with grutch and murmuring. 2535 Coverdale Phil. ii. 14 
Do all thinges without murmurynges, and disputlnges. 
c 1550 Lloyd Treas, Health, Aphor. If they which 
haue certayne murmurjmg and wj-nd in iheyr belyes, haue 
greate paynes in the ioynes, they shal haue moyst deiectlons. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 23 But with his clownish hands their 
tender wings He brusheth oft, and oft doth mar their mur- 
murings. <2x639 WonoN Lift Dk. Buckhm. (1642) 22 He 
found . . but smothered murmurings for the losse of so many 
gallant Gentlemen. 2737 Gentt. A fag. VII, 598/2 The 
Attempting to enforce any such’ 'l*hing by a law, would 
raise a most general Discontent and Murmuring. 2804 J. 
GRAiiA.ME Sabbath 426 The murmuring So gentle of the 
brook, ^2906 Edin. Rev. July 123 The night is full of. .the 
murmurings of spring. 

Murmuring (mziumyrig), ppl, a, [f. Murmur 
V. + -ING -.] ri hat murmurs, in various senses. 

2530 Palscr. 319/1 Murmuryng, grutchynge as folkcs lhat 
be nat contented, murmuratif. 2590 Spenser F. Q. ii. 
V. 30 A gentle streame, whose murmuring wave did play 
Emongst the pumy stones. x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L. iv. lit. 
80 The ranke of Oziers, by the murmuring streame, 2645 
Evelyn June, The. .rock out of whicn Moses brought 
water to the murmuring Israelites. 1665 Drydbn Ind. 
Emp, IV, ill (Song), Hark, hark, the Waters fall, fall, fall i 
And with a murmuring Sound. .To §enlle Slumbers call. 
2699 Garth Dispensary ii. a The ev’ning Breeze Begun to 
whisper through the murm’ring Trees. 2799 Sheridan /’x’- 
zarro IV. i, O’er her unshelled brood the murmuring ring- 
dove sits, 2863 WooLKER Afy Beautiful^ Lady 129 Where 
the summer lay On honeyed murmuring limes. 

Hence Mu'rmuring’ly adv. 

x6xx CoTCiL, AInrmuraniement, murmuringly.^2843 Tails 
A fag. X. 558 'Diewing-slirr'd air shook munnuriiigly. ^2896 
Bancroft /// r/. t/.S. V. x. 443 Greene.. wrote murmurlngiy 
to Washington, lhat the fort might have kept the enemy 
at bay, 

Murmtirisli (m£»'Jmz/rif), a. [f. Murmur sb. 
+ -ISH 1.] Approaching the sound of a murmur. 
2852 Walshe Dis. Lungs 4- Heart 204 The.. sound. .k, 
in fact, murmurish, without being actually converted into a 
murmur. 2B89 Lancet 12 Jan. 78/1^ A definite murmur w.as 
Iieard in forty-five cases,. .and in six others the first sound 
was murmurish, 

MuTJUTirless (mS’Jmviles). [f. Murmur sb. 

-LE.ss.] Without murmur. 

2862 Walshe Dis. Heart (ed. 3! Index 550 Murmurless 
aneiirismal sacs. 

Murmurous (my’jmi^ros), a. [f. Murmur sb. 
+ -ous.] 

1 . Characterized or accompanied by subdued 
continuous sound ; abounding in or characterized 
by murmurs. 

258a Stanyhurst rEneis i. (Arb.) 25 Where through n>*ne 
channels with mountayns murmerus burring Rough the sea 
floas forward. 2590 Spenser 11. xi. 32. 1659 H. More: 
Immort. Soul 111. xvil. (1662) 219 A joynt groaning of a 
multitude together, mingled with a murmurous admiration. 
2726 Pope Odyss. xx. 19 Round his swol’n heart the 
m’rous fury rowls. 2819 Keats Ode to Nightingale v, J.he 
murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 1886 Const, r . 
WooLSON East Angels ix. 276 The waves. .flowed softly up 
the beach. .with a rippling murmurous sound. 

quasi-rnA'. 2872 R. Elms tr. Catullus l-viv. 263 Often a 
trumpeter hoin blew murmurous, hoarsely resounding. 

f 2 . Complaining, grumbling. Obs. 

2592 Stow Ann. 691 This yeere many murmurous tales 
ranne in the citye beiweene the earle of Warwike and the 
Queenes blood. 2702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vi. (1852) 
3S4 The judgments of God upon the murmurous Israelites. 
Hence SIuTmurously adv.. 3VSu*rmurousness. 
2851 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi IVind. ir. xxii, -‘tnd 
murmurously the ebbing waters grit.Thc little pebbles. 18^ 
Chamb. yrnl, 13 Sept. 592/2 Murmurously low Falls the 
sad rhythm of old Ocean’s tread. 1903 IVestn/.Gas. 5 
2/1 Two streams of water flow.. into stone basins, lulling 
one with a sleepy murmurousness. . 

Murn, obs. and dial, form of Mourn* sb. andz'. 
Murnival(l : see Moormval. 
Muromontite (miui>r<7mp nt3it). Min. [a.G. 
muromontit (Kerndt 1S48), f. mod.L. Miiro- 
montium, Mauersberg in Saxony, where it was 
found : see -ite.] A mineral akin to alianitc. 

2854 Dana Syst.Afin. (ed. 4) II. aio With Alianitc belong 
probably Bodemte..and ^luromontlte. 



MURPHY, 


MURRHINB. 


'Murot, variant of Maurot. 

MuTphy', illilerate perversion of Morpheus. 

1748 Smollett Rod, Rand, xvi.(i76o) I. no When Afurfy 
sends his puppies to the heys of slipping mortals. 1841 
Markvat Roacher xi, We dropped into the arms of Afurfy. 
1890 G. Staules For Engiand^ etc. xiii. 194 It’s the night^ 
mare I’ll be having, .as soon as I’m in the arms av Murphy, 

Murpliy- (mjiufi). slang. [Jocular uses of a 
common Irish surname.] 

1 1 . Murphy's countenance : ‘ a pig’s face 
i8ia J. H. Vaux Flash Did. 

2 . A potato. 

i8xx Lex. Balatron., Murphies^ potatoes. 1827 Ecax 
Anted. Turjd 151 Mathews jelished the Irish stews and 
murpheys with greater goiit. a 1845 Hood To Henrietta 
vii, No, no, they have no murphies there, for supper or 
for lunch. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown i. vi, She bakes such 
stunning murphies. 

+ Murr, sb. Obs. Forms : 5 myrr, 5-7 murra, 
6 morre, 6-7 mur, 7 murrhe, 7-8 murr, 8 murrh. 
[Of obscure origin : possibly onomatopoeic.] A 
severe form of catarrh ; an attack of this. 

£1420 ?Lvdc. Assembly o/ Gods 329 He ratelyd in the 
throle as he had the murre. 1451 Paston Lett, 1. 224 On of 
the tallest younge men of this par^’seh lyth syke and hath 
agretemyrr. i5j3ELYOTCaj/. (1541) 3 b,The brayne 

e.\ceding in cold hath The head disposed.. to pooses and 
murres. 1561 Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 3 If the head 
doth ake by reason of a morre or runninge. 2603 Florio 
Jfoniai^ne m. xii. 620 With them a. .coiiNUmption of the 
lungs, is but an ordinary cough. A pleurisie but a cold or 
murre, x6xa Cotta Disc. Dan^. Pract. Phys. ti. i. Si Old 
inensurprised with murrhes and disiillalions. 1630 J. Taylor 
(W ater P.) Urania Iviii, On his^ death bed grunting like a 
hog : And almost speechlesse with his rattling Murr. 1635 
Moufet & Hennet Heath's Inipr. (1746) 208 The Milk of 
any Beast chewing the Cud. .is very ill for Rhums, Murs, 
Coughs [etc.]. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. ll'aiers I. 181 Hence, 
the Alurr or stuffing of the Head, Rheums, or Catarrhs,, 
are so rife amongst us. 

Slurr (mSj), V. Obs. e.vc. dial. [Echoic.] inlr. 
To make a harsh noise ; in Sc. = PuuK. 

i66a Tryal Sir H. Wane 87 Then the Trumpets were 
ordered to sound or murre in his face, with a contemplihle 
noise, to hinder his being heard. iSoy Hogg titonni. Bard. 
Sandy Ted 80 Sandy heard a noise, like haudrons iMurring 
i' the bed at e'en. 

Murr, variant of Murbe. 

II Murra (m»Ta). Roman Aniiq. Alsomurrha, 
myrrha. [L. murra =-\oXa Gr. y.oppia or puppia. 
Cf. Mubrbine.] a substance of which precious 
Vases and other vessels were made. 

• rsgS Gkenewev Tacitus. Ann, vt.xxviii, (i6as) 131 Hauing 
taken vp a certaine waight of the stone Murrha. r6o6 
Holland Sueten, 68 On cup of the pretious stone iMyrrha 
{marginOi JlurrhaJ. i78t Gibbon Vcd.ff P'.xxxi. III. 206 
note. The fragile vessels of chtystai and innrra.-ivhich last 
is .almost proved., to mean theporcelainof China and Japan. 
Mtirrage, -raie, obs. n. SfuRAOE, Mubkev. 
Murrain (m»Ten), sb. and a. Forms : 4-5 
moryne, 4-6 mor(e)yii(a, 5 morayne, morein, 
murah, raurreyne, 5-0 moron, 6 morraine, 
-sine, -eyn^e, raoryen,muiTayn0,-eiu,murryn, 
6“7 moraine, murraine, -on, -ion, 7 murain, 
inurrin, myrren, 7- murrain, [a. F. marine 
(I2th-I3th c. in Hatz.-riarm. ; AF. moryn 132 1-2 
ra Rolls of Pari. ; Anglo-L. inorina 13th c.) = Sp. 
morrina, Pg. morrinha cattle plague, commonly 
regarded as a derivative of L. mori to die; cf. It. 


lorta plague.] A. sb. 
t.l. Plague, pestilence. Obs. 

07330 R. BauNNE Chren. IWace (Roils) rhsy ^Ybot for 
loryne, what for dere, fiewe wore hat might hue here. 
1340 (see M anqualm]. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas ni. xx, (1494) 
I vj, Nye all his people was slayiie in that moreyne. ax54o 
Ialu Chron., Hen. l^JII 177 b, Famyn and pestilence or 
morreyn wherof the people died in cuery place. 10x3 
URCHAs Pilgrimage (1614) 161 A murren, procured.. by 
ewish exorcismes intending a plague to the men. 
fiS > 1581 J. Bell Hadden's Ans-.o. Osor. 265 b. There be 
»any noble men.. that are not coalbed as yet witn this 
iUiheraji moraine. . . . . 

i"!?. In imprecations : Atiiurt‘dt}tof{it}fiJiuriaiii 
utt iheniy imirrain on {pnc)y may a murrain or 
estilence fall upon (some one). Also in e.xclama- 
ions of anger: With n tnuyyciinf tv hot o, {the) 
lurraiUy how a imtrrain, Obs. 

1530 Hevwood IPeathcr (Brandll 523 A myller wyth a 
'oryn and a my:Lchyefe, Who 'volde be a myl er ^ be 
thefe. cxs 6 o Iscelkud Disobed. Cj»)Vhata 5 lurr}n 

^ay,whatVnoysedoest thou make? ^ 
tisogonus I. iii. 12 A moringe hjjhte one 
ime ! 157s Gamm. Gnrton ui. How a "ln?ren 

ns cfiaunce. x 6 o 6 Shaks. Tr, cjr CV. u. nso A red Murren 
ih thy lades trickes. 1607 Dekkek & Webster Jrrr/.o. 
W >v.\ Luce. Who am I?^ Tent. What 
who you are. 1607 Tourneur Rev- mJJlen 

:n meeie ’em I x6ix Tarlton's Jests "tv 661] -6 

: that face. 1624 Davenport ^ ^ ^ 

tarry come up with a murren, miirrain have 

:t? 1705 Vanbrugh Confed. i. U What 
ley (o do with quality? x?** Steelk Sped. No. 1x3 f a 
t last, with a Murrain to her, she cast her bewitching 
ye upon me. . , 

An epizootic disease in cattle. 

74SI Ca-Jntry Lest Bk. (E.E.T.S.) vj 

s bocher sell noo beestis “.°''vn> B= B mervelle & 
i 45 od/ir/m 3 Thei..toldc their m.m'ter he merveue ol 
le nioreyn, that was fallen a-monge the hc^tes. 5 4 
-AV Cyt. 4 uplmdyshm. (Percy hoc.) 37 Why lose we our 
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sede, our labour, and cxpcncei Where cometh morjen, & 
pev-ons pestylencc? 1577 B. Goocf. Htrcsbach’s Hnsb. in. 
(1586) jsgb, The Pestilence, or Jlurniine, is a common 
name, but there are diners kindes of it. 1670 Milton Hist. 
^ng.y\, \\ks. 2851 V. 241 l*he next year,. was calamitous, 
uringnig strange fluxes upon men, and murren upon Cattel. 
■^xS Garth 162 In fillets bound, a hallow'd band 

1 aught how to tend the flocts,. .Could tell what murrains 
in what months begun. And how the seasons travell’d with 
me Sun. 1758 R. Brown CompL Farmer (1759) 28 For the 
Garget, Plague, or Murrain in Bulls, Cows or (Dxen. 1846 
J. Baxter Libr. Prad. Agrtc. (cd. 4) II. 145 The early 
stage even of nuirram is one of fever. 1884 G. Fleming in 
Encycl. Brit. XVII. 57/2 It is now an established fact that 
murrains are all infectious, 
b. transf. 

1637 PtJRCH AS P ol. Flying-fns. 130 The murrain among 
bees IS very- rare. 1817 Sporting Mag. L. 261 The roup, 
the gargut and the murrain, arc terms often applied indis- 
criminately to the diseases of fowls. 18S0 Disraeli Endym, 
III. xiv, 141 A murrain had fallen over the whole of the 
potato crops in England. 

1 3 . Flesh of animals that have died of disease ; 
also in wider sense, dead flesh, carrion. 06s. 

1382 \yYCLiF Jer. vii. 33 And ben shal the moreyn [Vulg. 
morticinum poputi] of this pupte in to mete to the foules of 
heuene, and to the besius of erthe. rx6xo in Gutch Coll. 
Cur. II. 15 That he bring no rotten flesh, no myrren, no 
suffeiers, but lawful and wholesome for man’s body, 
t b. As a term of contempt {itonce*ust). 

1632 Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry 111. i. If our fresh 
wits cannot turne the plots Of such a mouldy murrion on it 
selfe. 

1 4 . Mortality (usually, by pestilence) ; occasr. 
slauijditer. Obs. 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 387 Also Beda..seii): 
Pestiicns of moreyn b.are doun Hibernia, c 1400 Laud Troy 
Bk. 5708 He cleff Gregeis as men do swyn. He made of hem 
gret moryn. 1330 Palsgr. 246/1 Moreyne deihe, mortatiti\ 
mouriue. 1547-44 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 32 The 
Athenians, being consumed with warres & morraine of 
people, to augment the city, decreed that euery man should 
haue two wiues. a 163a T. Taylor GotC s Judgem. 1, n. xl. 
(1642) 303 By the murraine of men by pestilence.. the tillage 
of the earth was put off. 

6. aitrib. and Comb.\ a. simple .attrib., as 
rain catiUy jlocky sheep\ murrain-rotted adj. 

^1490 Ck'iiTO^RuleSt.Beneto 2 L\i\)\>y They shall departe 
from the congregacyon, leevt that suche a moreyne shepe 
empoysen and enfccte the residue of ^ flocke. ssgo Shahs. 
Mids. H. It. i. 97 Crowes are fatted with the inuuion flocke. 
1900 H. Sutcliffe Shameless Wayne xix, Clear the pens 
of yond murrain*rotied ewes. 1902 Westm.Gaz. i May 8/2 
Tuberculous people and murrain cattle. 

b. instrumental, as fimirrain-strilrez/. (nonce- 
wd.), to infect with murrain. ^ 

16x3 Heywood Silver Age lu. x. Hxb, Il’c breake tby 
plowes, thy Oxen murren-strike. 

fB. adj. Ill-conditioned, 'pla^y*. Also qiiasi- 
adv. as an intensive, * confoundedly *. Obs, 

XS7S Gamm. Gurion it. iv, It is a murrion crafty drab, and • 
froward to be pleased. Ibid. ill. jv, Ich know thars not.. 

A muryner cat than Gyb is, betwixt the Terns and Tyne, 
xsox Harington Orl. Fur. xif. .\xxiv, Ibou foole and 
murren lier. 16^4 Visct. Falkland Marriage .^t. iti. 1. 

25 That same’s a murrain wise boy, if you marie him. 1728 
Vandr. & Cia. Prov.Husb. 1. 17 My Lady was in such mur- 
rain baste to be here, that set out she would.^ 

Hence Mu'rraijied a., infected with murr.'iin. 
f Mu-rralJily Oilv.. ‘ plaguily *. 

1548 L. SiiEPHEito yo/in Ban (1808) 6 Yc are morenly 
well learned 1 se by your recknynce That ye wyll not forget 
such an eluyshe thynge. JS7S Oaruui. Cur/m in. 11, And 
yead bene here, chain sure yould murrenly ha wondted ! 
1831 Trelawnv Adv. Vanngcr Sou xciv. The Europeans 
. .died like murrained sheep. 

Murrain, obs. form of Mobion *. 

Murrain, Murray, obs. ff. M.irr.ui, MuRRuvt. 
Murre {min'). Also S merro, 8-9 murr, 9 
mur, muir. [Of obscure origin : cf. Mabbot. 

Fleming {Brit. Anint.. iSaS, p. 134), -and later writcre, give 
a form mnrse. probably due to a misprint or misreading.] 

A name applied to a. several species of Gujlle- 
310T, esp. of the genus l/ria. b. the R-\20k-bili,, 
Alca iorda. Also attrib. 

i6oa G. Abcheb in Purchas Pilgrims iv. 1647 Pettrels, 
Cootes Hagbuts, Pengwins, Murre.s, Gannets, Cormorants, 
Guls, [etc.]. i66e Rav {>‘'00 Him iii. 187 We saw.. some 
of the young murres, a bird, black on the head and backj 
while under the breast and belly, and hath a sharp and 
black bill. 168. Geevv iMusimiin 1. w- tn. 7= 

Rasor-Bill. or Murre. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Murr- 
bird, a kind of Bird. 1778 P'd- CasoltccrM. a) .w Pem- 
brokeshire, The razor-bill is the merreof Cornwall. 1843 
Whittier Fishermen ui, And the noisy mu^ are flying, 
Like black scuds, overhead, 1876 OoonE Amm. Resotirces 
U S. It Loons, glebes, auks, puffins, guillemot, murres. 
Murre, van Murk ; obs. f. AIukbey, Myrrh. 
Murreie, Murrel, obs. ff. Murrey, MoreljA^ 
Murrelet (mf^'jlut). [f. Mubbe4- -let.] a 
small species of ank. of the family Alcidm. 

I 87 J Coves Key N. Amer. Birds 344 BraHiirbampbus 
mnlmoralus. .. Marbled Guillemot, or Mntrelet. Ibid., 

^Murrell, Murren : seeMoKELji.”,SIuBRAiB. 
Murren, murreowne, obs. ff. Morion 
Murrey (mx^-ri), sb.^ and a. Now only I/ist. 
and arch. Forms: 5 murreye, morrey(0, mor- 
reey ^-6 murre, 5-8 murray, 5-9 murry, 0 
mo!m(r)ey, -ye, -ie, -eie, -aie, morra, 7 muroy, 

5- murrey, [r- OF. mord adj. and sb., moree 


fern, sb., murrey colour, murrey-coloured cloth, ad. 
med.L. vidrdiuSf mordta, /. L. morum mulberry.] 

A. sb. 

1 . A colour like that of the mulberry; a purple- 
red or blood-colour. Also, cloth of this colour. 

In some modern books ‘murrey' Is given as the name of 
a heraldic tincture; but Leigh and GuilJim mention it only 
as the^ popular name for the colour heraldically termed 
sanguine. 

(X380 in Test. Karleol.{,\Zf)-^ 138,] Kirtill cum capuciode 
murre.] ^14x2 Hoccleve De Reg. Print, 695 And where 
be gounes of scarlet, Sanguyn, murr^'e, & blewes sadde 
& Jjghle. ^2461 E. E. Misc. (VVarton Club) 90 ^oure floie 
i-s made for 5oure sangweynsand also for ^our viciettes and 
3oure violcttes .sadder thanne 5oure morrey.><. 1462 Paston 
Lett, II, 103 Your son wolle have to hys jakets murr>' and 
^an\^ ^1483 Caxton Diatognes 14/38 Entrepers morety 
Sad blew morreey. 2530 in W. H. 'H'oxnfi'c Select. Rec. Ox- 
ford (i8Co)68 A Ooune of mourrey. 1587 Harrison Engiand 
il.xxLaii.^iThedie thereof conlendethwilhskarlel, murreie, 
and purple. 2640 Hablvgton Edw. IF i6s Five hundred 
Commoners in murrey receiv’d him. 1657 R. Ligon Bar- 
badoes 68 The rinde smooth, witli various greens, interlac'd 
with murries, yellowes, and faint carnations. 1743 P, Thomas 
yrnl. Anson's Voy. 93 Their (the VicunnasJ colour is almost 
iluirey, 1834 Planch^ Brit. Costume xili. 200 Murrey 
and blue were the colours of the house of York. 

^ 2 . Used allusively for Murex. rare^^. 

1379 Twvne Phisicke agd. Fort, i. xx. 26 For thee the 
Tynan Murrey swimmeth, or Purple fishe. 

B. adj. Of a purplish-red colour ; murrey- 
coloured. fJl/urrep kersey \ used as a teim of 
contempt for a woman. 

. X403 Mann, ijr Househ. Exp, (Roxb.) 216 For ij. peyre off 
morrey hosyn ffor my mastyr, xiiij.s. 2599 Jonson F.v. 
Man out 0/ Hum. iv. vj, I had on a gold cable hatband., 
which I wore about a murrey French hat. 1607 hliDDLKTON 
Mie/iaelm. Term i. i, Let her pass me; I’ll lake no notice 
of her,— scurvy murrey kersey. 1625 in Rymer Foedera 
(1726) XVIII. 240 One Plate of Goulde,. .with a Case of 
Murrey Velvet. 2677 Grew Colours Plants i. § 15 The larger 
Buds are purple or murrey, and the open Flowers, blew. 
1840 H. Ainsworth Toxver of London i. 1. 4 Doublets of 
murrey and blue cloth. 1847 G. Hume Firstlings of Fancy 
17 The sharpened verge of a dark murrey cloud, 

tb. Oi the complexion : Sanguine. Obs. rare~~K 
1623 CocKERA.M If, A murrey Complexion, 
t c. In the name of a variety of nectarine. 

2664 Evelyn fial. Hori., Aug, 72 Nectmines. The 
Muroy Nectarine, Tawny, Red Roman, [etc.]. 2683-90 
Te.m?le Ess.Cani. Wks. 1720 1, 283 The only good Nectorins 
are the Murry and the French.. .Of the ISlurry there are 
seven'll Sorts, but being ail hard, they are seldom well ripened 
with us. 1767 Abercrombie Ev. Man his oxvn Card. (1803) 
674/x AVrfar/«M, .Elruge, Temple, Murrey, Brugnion. 

t Mu’rrey, Cookery. Obs, In 5 murreye, 
morreye. [App. an Eng, subst. use of OF. more 
(see Murrey 1 ) in the sense flavoured with mul- 
berries.] A stew or * compote’ of veal, etc., pre- 
pared with mulberries. 

£2430 Two Cookery-bks, 28 Murreye. — ^Take Molberys, & 
wrjmg hem horwc a clobe; nym Vele [eta]. Ibid,, A rede 
Morreye. — Take Molberys, and wrynge a gode hepe of hem 
horwa dob; nym Vele (etc.]. 

Murrey, variant of Moray. 
fltturrey colour. — Murrey i. 

2537 Bury Wills (Camden) 133 A cote of murre color. 
^SJZ^rtof Limming {iiZZ) Z if thou wilt put to a pood 
qu.mtlty of Synapour a little portion of blacke..You shall 
make thereof a sanguine or Muirye colour. 2786 w. Gilpin 
Ladies Cumbld. (1808) II. xvli. 39 A species of white lychen 
..which. .had b^n found very useful in dying a murray. 
colour. 2849 hlns. Merrifxeld Orig. Treat. Paint, in Oil 
1. Introd. VI. 186 blorelto di ferro, probably some ore of 
iron, burnt until it assumes a morello or murrey colour. 

Hence Uurrey-coloured a. 

j6s7 W. Coles Adam in Eden xI. 80 Small purple or 
murrey coloured Flowers, Pofk, etc. idem. M. 

Scrib/erus i. vL fi74i) 24 A waistcoat of murrey-colour’d 
Ratlin. 1886 T{ Hardy Mayor Castetbr. xx, Henchard’s 
house was.. fronted with murrey>coloured old brick. 

Murreyne, van Morian ; obs. f. Murrain, 
IVTiir rhffij variant forms of ^fuRR sb. Obs, 
lUIurrllilie (mPTin, -ain), a. and sb. Also 
murrine (in Diets.) ; fl, myrrhino. [ad. L. vmr- 
9\h)mus, f. tmtrra (see ^Iuiira) ; cf. late Gr, 
{ioppivos (used subst, in fern, jxoppivrf), f. poppia, 
fjLoppia, The form inyrrhine represents the corrupt 
readings L. tjiyn hinus, late Gr. pvpptvos, which 
occur in some editions of the texts.] 

A. adj. Made of or pertaining to murra. J\/ur- 
rkine glass', a modern fancy name for a delicate 
ware brought from the East, and made of fluor-spar, 

a. 1579 Twvne Phisicke agst. Fori, u .vxxvili. 56 A man 
myght see the pryce of one Murrbine stone to be at seuentie 
t.alente.v. 2725 te. PaneirolJns' Rernm Mem. I. i. vii, jp 
The Wine may grow warm, from the Colour of the Murrhine 
Cup. 2803 D. AIacpherson Comm. I. 170 Murrhine 
stones from Orenc. x885 Temple Bar LXXVIII. xpS It 
has the pigeoji's-neck lustre of the murrbine vase. 

i 6 o 5 G. WIoOdcocke] Lives Emperors in Hist. Ivstine 
Ggs, Golden and christaline, Myrrhiiie vessels and pottes, 

1671 Milton F, R. iv. 119 Crystal and Myrrhinc cups im- 
boss'd with Gems. X832 Cell Pompeiana I. vi. 98 The 
myrrhine vases, .which were in such request. 1885 Pater 
Marius 1. 6o * Like jeweller’s work ! like a myrrhine vase i* 
admirers said of hU writing. 

B. sb. A murrhine vase. 

1852 Andrews Lat.-Eng. Lex., Myrrhina .. murrhine 
vases, murrbines, 1879 Lewis S: Short, Murtina or myr-. 
rfua.. murrine vases, murrincs. 
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SlurriaOj obs. form of Mokian", ^Iorion^. 
IVfurrie, obs. form of MyKREY, 

Murrin, !M[urrion(n : obs. ff. iloBiON i, Mub- 
Mokian. 

Tvriirritj variant of Moorad dial, j 

iVTiirry, variant of Moray,' Murrey. 

Murryon, Mursail : see Morion \ Mesail. 
TVTnvflftj prron. form of MURRE. i 

Murssell, obs. form of Morsel. | 

tMurthl, jnortll. ods. Forms: i- 3 j 5 
mortJ (morth.), 4-5 murth(e. [OF. moy'd str. 
neiit. and masc. = OFris. morih, mord^ OS. mo)iS 
(MLG., MDii. mort^ Dn. moora)^ OHG. mord 
neut. and masc. (MHG. vzoyt, G. vioyd), ON. moy'd 
:-OTeut. cogu. w. L. iiioyi-y mors 

death. (Cf. Murder j 3 .)] Murder, slaughter. 

^893 K. Alfred Oro%. 1. viii. 40 ponne hi swylc seblot & 
swyic mor 3 donde wjeron swylc her scr beforan sajde. e 120S 
Lay. 19739 Hu heo mihlen ^ene king mid morSe aquelleru 
/Mtf. 28715 pat heo wolden. .for-saken Modredes sune pas 
pat inor 5 wrohte. a 1300 Cursor M, 1072 A-gain abet he 
rayscd stryf, Wit murlh he did his broiler o lijf. a 1400-50 
Alexander 1279 pe morth of all pe Messedonefs] and of pe 
many grekis. c 1400 Desir. Troy 5983 Full mekuU was the 
murthe, & mony were ded. 

Td. Coinb.^ as mortli burning [cf. MHG. inort- 
bj‘e}tneii]y incendiarism; morth. game, murderous 
play, murder; morth spel, murder. 

C1205 Lav. 19654 Mid morff-spelle pene king aquellen. 
Ibid. 22908 Moni per feollen for neore muchele mode morS- 
gomen wrohten. a 1300 Cursor M. 27838^ O couaitise.. 
cums.. morth brinning, manslaghter, and suik. 

lffurth.^(mi?ip). north, Also(inE.D.D.)morth. 

[? a, 0 '^,merg^j f. marg-y many.] A great quantity, 
plenty, abundance. 

1674 KAY iV. C. iiTords 24 A Murih of corn: abundance 
of corn. 1855 W. Brooke Sast/ord 76, I think we should 
have had a murth of it this year, but the summer has been 
a little too cold, and Indian corn must have a hot sun. 188a 
Lane, Gloss.^ a large quantity or luunbet. Another 

form of iiiortt 

Mxirp(e, obs. forms of Mirth. 
tMu*rtlierl. Sc. Obs, rare. Forms: i myriSra, 

4 murthire, 6 murther, [OE. myrdra .'—pre- 
historic ^jHuypyjon- f. ’^snurfro- Murder r^.] s* 
Murderer r. 

(<900 tr. Bxdds Hht, il viii. [ixd (1890) 124 Sc myr^ra.. 
se hine jewundade. e X37S Sc. Leg. Saints iih (A /tdreas) 
81 Ane woman pat wedyt was wilfully with ane murthire. 
1596 DALRYMi’L&tr.Xej'/xV.r /fisi. Scott, iiu (S.T. S.) 193 The 
cytharist,andthevthir twa murtherls, war takne. 

Obs, rare^^, [?a perversion 
of Mortar 3 after Murder sb, (cf. Murderer 
3).] ? = Mortar sbi^ 3. 

1688 R. IdioLuz Armoury in. xvill. (Roxb.) 138/1 They 
are of some called Murthers and slings or sling peeces, be* 
cause they are slung in their holds to turne any way. 

nyfiirther, -ir, -our, -re, -ur, obs. ff. Murder. 
JVCurtheris, -ys, var. ff. Mubdres v. Sc. Obs, 
t Mu'rtrish, r/. Obs. rarc^K [ad. OF. z/;//?-- 
iriss-^ lengthened stem of mtirtrir to Murdeb. 
Cf. Murdbes v.] = Murder v. 

CX489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymo7i X. 264 How had ye the 
hert for to see vs murtrished in your presence? 

M!uru(h)tJe, obs. forms of Mirth. 

Murva: seeMooBA’A. 

. 1 ! Murwa (mii-iwa). Also murhwa. [Hindi 
dial. marztioii.\ A kindof millet, EUusizzecoracazza. 
Also, a fermented liquor brewed from this. 

2847 iVrtA EucycL L236 Some, .grains of Hindustan, as. • 
moong, oord, and murhwa. 1861 Bentley Man. Bot. ^8 
A kind of beer, called murwa or millet. 286* (see Makd]. 

3 ilury(e, Muryn, obs. ff. Merry, Murrain, 
Murza, variant of I^Iirza, 

Mus, var. Muss dial.^ mouth ; obs. f. Mouse. 

11 Mtisa (mi/l'za). PI. musaa, musas. [mod.L., 
from Arabic ; see Muse sb.-*] In early use, the 
plantain or banana tree (see Muse Now only 
Sot.j a plant of the genus including the plantain 
tree (d/. pai‘adisiaca\ the banana. Also attrib. 

^ 1x578 • see ilcsE 283a Macgjllivray tr. Humboldt's 
Trav. (183^ III. 46 Groups of musae and dragon-trees. 
2877 P* L. SiMMO.NDS TroJ>. Agric. 455 Plants of the Mjtsa 
tribe. Ibid. 466 Experience will soon determine which 
variety oi ^^usa is most valuable for producing fibre. 2882 
Kucycl. Brit. XII. 261/2 Jilauy p.'vlms, some tree ferns, and 
the noble l\Iusas..do fairly well, 

niusaceoas a. [f. mod.L. Alii- 

SMe.e, {. Mus.v : see -.VCEOUS.] Pertaining to the 
N.O. A/itsacea:, of which Musa is the typical genus. 

2852 Th. Ross Hujjtboldt's Trav. I. xiii. 429 A plant of 
the inusaceoiis family. 

Musack, Y.iriant of Mussuck. 

■ Musad (mixPzred). [£ 1 \Iusa + -ad.] A plant 
of the order JMztsaccoi. 

1846 Linulev Vrg. Kiugd. 163 Musacex, Musads. 

Musadene, obs. form of Muscadine L 
Musraum, obs. form of Museum. 

Musaic(k, -al, etc. : see Mosaic, -al. 

Musak, variant of Mussuck. 

Musal (mi«*ral), a, [f. Muse sb^- + -al.] * Re- 
lating^ to the Muse ; relating to poetry ; poetical *. 
2860 in Worcester (citing AV. Bev.)', and in later Diets. 


Musal, obs. form of Muzzle. 

Musalche(Q, variant forms of Mussalchee, 
Mu^lit, Musall, obs. ff. Muzzled, Muzzle. 
*pMusall. Sc, Obs. rare. ? — Mizzen, 

253s SxEnvART .SVo/. (Rolls) I. 20 (see Fuk]. Ibid. 
373 Tha led thame in with musall, fuk, and mane. 

Musalman, variant of Mussulman, 

Musang (nii«sse*q). In Smoosang. [a.Mal.iy 
zzzzlsazzgvziid cat.] A P-vradoxure, or Palm-Civet ; 
esp, Paradoxurzis niusatzga (or herzzzaphroditus'), 
1783 Marsden Srtmatra 94 Pole cat: moosang. 2840 
Cuvier's Anim, Kingd, 93 Various species of Musang have 
been named as separate subgcnera. 2884 Sterndale Mam- 
malia India 215 Genus Paradoxunis— The Musangs. Ibid. 
217 Paradoxuru5,.Grayiit the Hitt Musang. Ibid. 220 
Paradoxutms zeylanicus. The Golden Musang. 

Musar. hist, [Perh. a misinterpretation of 
OF. musars pi. of musard (see Musabd), as if f, 
mtise bagpipe.] (See quots.) 

2776 Sir J. Hawkins Hist, Mus. II. 44 About the end of 
the tenth century there sprang up in Provence certain pro- 
fessions of men called Troubadours, or Trouverres, Tong- 
leours, Cantadours, Violars, and iMusars. Ihid.^ The ( 5 anta- 
dours-.werc dearly singers of songs and ballads, as were 
also the Musars. 1782 Burney Hist, Mus. IL 233 At this 
period (12th c.J "Viofars, or performers on the vielle and. 
Viol; Juglar.s, or Flute-players; Musars, or players on 
other instruments;.. abounds all over Europe. 
MusarabiCj variant of Mozarabic. 
t Musard- Obs. Forms: 4-5 musard(ei 5 
-erde, 4 moaard. [a. F. mztsard (OF. also 
fzzusayt)j f. muser Muse v, : see -ard, Cf. It. 
mttsardoi] A dreamer, foolish trider. 

23. . Guy iParuj. (A.) 380 Ich wene lx>u art a foie musard ! 
c 1330 R. Bbunne Chrofi. (aBio) 229 Comen is I>e Sararin,, 
Clad in clones f>'n, himself is a mosard. ^2400 Rom. Rose 
4034 AHe men wole holdc thee for musarde, That debonair 
have founden thee, c 2450 Merlin xii. 183 And we ne do 
but as musardcs. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vii. 171 
The kyng Charlemagn maketh vs lyke fooles and holdetb 
vs for iiyce & musardes. 

tMusardry. Ohs, Also mosardry. [a. OF. 
mnsarderiCy f. mnsai‘d : see prec. and -ERY.] Idle 
dreaming, sloth. 

rt 2400-50 Alexander 4486 Of. .many foule synnes, Mau- 
tnentry & manslatir, mosardry & pride. 1438 Bh, Alex- 
ander Gt. (Bonn.) 107 To Icif foly And all murnlng of 
musardry. 2513 Douglas xEneis iv. ProL 16 Jour curius 
thochtis quhat bot musardry? 

t Musardy- Obs, rarer^*, [a. OF. musardie, f. 
mztsard'. see Musard and -Y.] Foolish dreaming. 

1482 Caxton Codejffroy cxviii. 17^ This is a moch folyssh 
pyte that thou hast, And I see the m a grete musardye. 

Mus.B.y Mus.BaC. Abbreviations of mod.L. 
Musics Baccalatireits, * bachelor of music*. 
Muscabell,inu3cadel, -della : see Muscatel. 
Il Muscadiu (m«skad9en). [P'r, : a transferred 
use of muscadin^ musk-comfit: see MusgadinbS,] 
A Parisian term for ; A dandy, exquisite. Hence 
applied in contempt to the members of a moderate 
. party in the French Revolution (about 1794-6), 
composed chiefly of young mea of the upper 
middle class. 

2;?94 C PiGOT FentaU yockeyCluh g 3 It is a general com- 
plaint amongst our elegant muscadins and muscaiiines\i\iO 
frequent her Ladyship’s assemblies. iZzx Byron yticmviM, 
cxxiv. Cockneys of London 1 IVIuscadtns of Paris i 1827 
Scott Napoleon III. 70 note^ Muscadinst fops— a phrase 
applied to the better clas.s of 2844 Disraeli 

Coningsby iv. xv. Little do your * muscadins * of Paris, and 
your dandies of London, . .suspect £etc. 3 - 
attrib. 2795 Burke Regie, Peace iv. (1892) 293 The Gjm- 
mitteefor Foreign Affairs. .stunksoabominably, that noil/ur- 
cadin Ambassador, .could come within ten yards of them. 

Muscadine^ (muskadain, -in). Forms: 6 
muskadyn(e, (niusca-, muskedyne, moscadyn, 
musadene, 6-7 muskadine, 7 -den, muskedine, 
rausoadin), 6- muscadine. [Of somewhat 
obscure origin; not found in Fr. (cf., however, 
Musoadin and Musc.vdkie 2) ; prob. an English 
formation on Pr. muscat, fem. muscadc (see Mus- 
catel) + -IKE. 

Cf. It, * moscalinXf certain grapes, pcares and apricocks so 
called’ (Florio 1598).! 

1 . In full zzzuscadzize^whte, = Muscatel i. Obs, 
exc. P/ist. 

1541 Rutland MSS. (1905) IV. 310 For a galon and a 
pynte,.of muskadyne,xviijd. Ibid. 324 A rwndlettoff.Mu- 
sadene. 2542 Uuall Erasnt. Apoph, 137 b, Well fauouied 
or beautyfull stroumpettes be auocbed to bee like vnto 
b.Tstarde or muscadyne. 2593 Nashe Christ's T. 32 Buts 
of Sackand Aluscadine. 26<y Dekker & Marston Northiv, 
Hoe IV. D.’s Wks. 2873 III. 54 AV/...H0W lookc he this 
drench downe. May, Like Egs and Muscadine, at a gulp, 

. x66o Pepys Diary 19 Nov., .^nd so he and I to the Sun and 
1 did ^ive him a morning draft of Muscadine.' 2763 Smol- 
*:Ctt yVaif. (1766) 1 . xiu 210 The village of St, Laurent, 
famous for its Muscadine wines. 2852 Loxcr. Cold. Leg. 
IV. Convent of Hirscliau^ The beautiful town that gives us 
wme With the fragrant odour of Muscadine. 1889 Doyle 
hlicah Clarke 72 Thiec flasks of most excellent muscadine. 

2 . In full mttscadine grape. The name of several 
varieties of grape having the flavour or odour of 
musk ; also, a vine bearing a variety of this grape, 

2612 Florio, MascatellOf the Muskadine grape. 2629 
Parkinson PareuL 563 The white Muscadine Grape is a 
veric great Grape. The redde Muscadine is as great as 
the while, 2664 Evelyn Kal, IJort.^ Aug. 72 Other Fruit. 


Cluster-grape, Muscadine, Cforinths, [etc.]. 2706 London h. 
Wise Retir'd Card. I. 20 This Exposition is fit only for 
J^Iuscadines, Fig-trees and the like. 1719 — Compl. Ganl. 
156 In moderate Climates the Muscadine Grape requires n 
South Wall. 1856 Gray Maiu 78 Vith vulplm^ 

L. (Muscadine or Southern Fox-Grape). 2860 Hocc7»>7f// 
Man. 97 Black ]\£uscadine...This is an excellent grape, and 
has a trace of musky aroma in its flavour. Ibid. 114 Royal 
Muscadine. Ibid.^ The White Muscadine of some authors 
is the Early Chasselas. 2874 Lanier Poems, Cor]t{\^2) i3 
Long Muscadines Rich-wreathc the spacious foreheads of 
great pines. 

1 3. A variety of pear. = Muscatel 4. Cbs. 

X7SS in Johnson ; and In some later Diets. 

4 . quasi-rtf^'. Resembling muscadine wine.- 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. 336 Most decoc- 
tions of astringent plants.. doe leave in the liquor a deep and 
Mu.'^cadine red. 

t Mu'Seadine 2. Obs. Also 7 muskedine, 
muskadine, musquedine. [ad. F". muscadiu, 
alteration of muscardin, ad. It. moscardino-. see 
ilosCAiiDiNO.] \ sweetmeat perfumed with musk. 

2665 May AccompL Cook (ed. 2) 271 To make Muskedines, 
called Rising Comfits or Kissing Cimfits, Index, Musque- 
dines, 2696 Salmon Fauu Diet. (ed. 2), Muskadines, to 
make. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Muscadine,. , a. sort of 
SugarAVork made by Confectioners. 

Mtl'scadine 3, rare—K [A qnasi-Fr. fern, f 
Musc.ujin.] a Parisian lady of fashion. 

2794 [see Muscadin]. 

tJSilllSCa'do^. Ohs. rare, App. some weapon; 
? a musket. 

259a Arden of Feversham iii, vi. F 2, Zounds I hate ihem 
as 1 hate a toade, That cary a muscado in their tongue And 
scarce a hurting weapon in their hand, 
i* IVCuSca'do^. Some kind of herb : ?mask. 
2612 Drayton Poly-olb. xv, 297 At Bridals. .They hot 
Muscado oft with milder Maudlin cast. 

■ II IffiuscSB (mi^’Sisf). [Lat., nom. pi. of mztsca* 
fly.] Specks which appear to float before the eyes ; 
in full jnttsex volilazties [L. volitazztes, pr. pple. of 
volitdre to fly nbout]. 

[1753 Chamders Cycl, Supp,, Musex Volitantes, dark, 
irregular veins and spots, seeming to fly before the eyes. ., 
especially on looking at bright objects.) 2797 BnoucHAxi in 
Phil. Trans. LXXXVIl. 372 Those floating specks so ofieq 
observed on the surface of the eye. .called ‘muscas yoU* 
tantes *. 2879 St, George's Hosp, Rep. IX. 531 Patients 
with muscas. 2879 Harlan Eyesight v, 6r ‘ Muscae* may 
be made evident m any eye by looking through a small pia- 
’ hole in a card at a bright light. 
lUStlSCal (mu’skal), a, and sb. [ad. mod.Li 
Mztsedies pi., /. izmsc-us moss : see -al.] azij, 
in Muscat alliauce, a group of plants comprising 
the mosses, b. sb, A plant of this ‘ alliance *. 

2846 Lindlev Veget. IZingd. 54 Muscales.— The ^luscnl 
Alliance. Ibid, 56 Natural Orders of Muscals. 
IiIuscal(l)oDge, variant forms of M-vskinonqe. 
Muscalmon, var. musk-abztozid : see Musk sb. 
i* ISHuscanOj a- Sc. Obs, Also muskane. 
[Of doubtful origin; cf. Gael, zziosgcdzt ‘having 
dry-rot, as wood * (M® Alpine), Irish viosgdzi 
‘ rotten, decayed ’ (O'Reilly) ; also Norw. nzosketi 
of the same meaning, and MosKER Of wood: 
Rotten, decaying, 

Warner mistook the word in the Eellendcn passage for the 
name of a kind of wood. 

1501 Douglas Pat, Han. r. iii, Not throw the soyl bot 
muskane treis sproutit. Ibid, xhc, I agane mai&t hl« ane 
elriche grume Crap in the muskane aikin slok misharrit. 
2536 Bellenden Croft, Scot, (1821) H- 152 llkane of lhame 
had in lhair hand ane club of muscane ire, quhilk kest 
uncouth glance, with the fische scalts, in the 
Warner Eng.xiv.xc. (1622) 366 A club of Musrane 
in one hand,.. For naturally that wood in darUcgiuesDwne. 

Muscanonge, variant of Maskikonge. 

+ lUCuscardiii. Obs. rare, [a. F. mtiscardiii 
(Buffon).] The dormouse, Myoxus avellaziarUzs. 

2774 Goldsii. Nat. Hist, IV. 76 The greater dormouse, 
which Mr, Buffon calls the Loir; the middle., the Lcrot; 
the less, which he denominates the Muscardin. 

IdllSCardiue (mt^skaudfn). [a. F. uzits- 
cardinei] A disease incident to silkworms, caused 
by the development of a vegetable parasite or 
fungus in the body of the caterpillar. Also attrib. 

1846 Ltnulev Veget, Kingd, 32 Tlic l^luscardlnejwhich is 
so destructive to silkworms. 2^0 W- P. Ball Effects Use 
^ Disuse zoS The muscardine silkworm disease. , 

Hence Mu’scardlned a, [-ED-], affected witli 
muscardine. 

i 833 E. A. Butler Silkivormsys ‘Hie muscardlned cater- 
pillar. . usually perishes before forming its cocooil 
II IKEuscari (m»3kea*ri, -roi). Also 6 muacarie, 

7 (?) muscaris, S muscario, 7-8 muscary. [modX. 
muscari, given by Clusuis i( 5 oi aaone of the names 
by which the plant was known at Constantinople, 

It would seem therefore to represent a mod.Gr. V®*^***?'! 
dim.^of /^do’jcoe musk ; the flowers have a musk-hke odour. 
Clusius says that another name was niuschoromt pr 
rKr/w/r (?udcricoffPw#iarot ‘Roman musk’), and that (10 Italy) 
some called it ntuschio grecoi\ 

A genus of bulbous plants belonging to the 
hyacinth tribe of Liluicex’, a plant of this genus, 
esp. Muscari boiryoides, the grape hyacinth. 

2597 Gerarde Herbal j. IxxU. § i. 103 Yellow Afuscaric 
hath fiue or sixe long Icaues spread vpon the ground. 2064 
Evelyn A'a/, Hort. June 69 You may now take up all such 
Flower-roots. .as.. ^lartagon, Muscaris, Dens Canmus, 
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HUSCLE, 


&c. . i 683 R. Holme Armoury il 66/2 The Muscary or 
Musk Grape flower. 1731 MoirriMER Hxisb, (ed. 5) II. 225 
Jkluscaries orGrape-flowers. X741 CompL Fam.^Picce ii. iii. 
367 Muscaria’s, great Snow-drops, Dwarf-fla^. 1894 IFcsii/i. 
Giis, 19 Apr. 7/2 There were azaleas,, .spireas, muscaris, 
snowflakes, tuberoses [etc.]. 

' llfuscariforiu (meske'S-rif^jm), a. Bot. Also 
tnusoariiform. [ad. mod.L. intiscixrifonn-is, f. L. 
muscdri-um (f. musca fly) : see -FOKsr.] 

Of an organ: Furnished with hairs so as to re- 
semble a brush. 

1839 Lindley liitrods BoU (ed. 3) Inde.Y. 1866 Trcas, Bot. 

■ Muscarine (m»-skarin). C/iem. [f. mod.L. 
muscari-tts (see next) + -lUE.J An alkaloid 
poison found in the fungus jigariciis nmscarins. 

1878 tr. von ZicmsseiCs CycL Med. XVII. 936 Muscarine 
contracts the pupils. 2bui.^ Muscarine-poisoning, 

' Musca'rious, a. rard'~^, [f. L, mttscdri‘tis 
(f. juttsca iiy) -f -ous.] Of or belonging to flies. 
1856 in Mayne Expos. Lc.x. 1891 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
JHuSCairiuiU ^ (mr^ske^'rii/m). [f, L. muscus 
moss + -.vuiuir, after herbarhim, rosarium., etc.] 
A place where mosses are grown, 

1853 C. JI'Intosh Bk. Garden I. 667/1 The fernery and 
tnuscarium. — A garden for the cultivation of ferns and 
moj.ses is not often met with. 


Musca’riuni-. nonce-wd. [f. L. fly -i- 
-ARIUM.] (See quot.) • 

1872 0. \V. Holmes Poet I>reak/.-t. ix, Here is iny utus^ 
cariuui, my home for house-flies, 
t IfftlSCary. Bot. Obs. raro’^K [ad. L. mus- 
edri-nm fly-brush.] = Umbel. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 1. xxyl. 239 Of Fennel... 
It is a kind of ferulaceous Plant.. ; its muscary or top, 
round, patulous, broad, and circulated. 

Muscary: see Muscaki. 

Muscat (m^-sktet). Forms: 6 Sc. musticat, 
7 muscatt, (8 muscat©, 9 muschat}, 7- muscat, 
[a. F. muscat adj. (also ellipt. as sb.), a. Pr. 
muscat adj. = It. inoscato having the flavour of 
musk:— late L. ^musedius.^ f. musc-us Musk .f^.] 
* 1 . In full muscat wine. *= Muscatel i. 

. <*1578 Linoesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T. S.) I. 337 
AU kynd of drink, as aill, mallvesie, musticat [etc.], a 1747 
Holdsworth Rem. Firs'. (*768) X19 This U practised about 
Trani in Apulia, where they make excellent Muscat. 1756 
Nugent Gr. Tour, France IV. 253 The little town of 
Frontlgnaii, famous for its muscate wine. x3i:6 Acevst 
Chem. Tests (1818) igo Various wines and spirituous liquors 
—Cape muschat. 1888 Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 610/1 Of these 
[Neapolitan wines] the best known are Lacryma Chrisii.., 
several descriptions of good class Muscat wine [etc.]. 

2. In full muscat grape. A variety of grape; 
also the vine producing It. « Muscadine 1 2 . 

1655 Com. Hist. Francion XI, 3 He said, .that the Muscats 
he did eat were so great, that only one grain of them was 
enough to make all England to be perpetually drunk. i68a 
S. Wilson Carolina 17 The Lords Proprietors have taken 
care to send plants of the Rhenish, . . Muscatt, JIadera, and 
Spanish grapes. 17x9 London & Wise Com/l. Card. 229 
illuscats, are a kind of Grapes., i there are three sorts of 
them viz. white, red, and black. x8ss^ C. JITntosk Lk* 
Garden II. 620/2 Muscats. .In no way difier as to pruning 
from other vines. 1882 Garden 4 Feb. 87/3 To insure the 
perfect keeping of iluscats. .they should be quite ripe by 
the end of AugusL . 

t 3 . A kind of peach ; also, a kind of pear. Oos. 

x 654 Evelyn Kal. Hort., Jjily 20 Peaches.. Newington, 
Violet-muscat, Rambouillct. 1675 C. Cotton Planters 
Manual 50 The Rousselet, and the little Muscat of the 
Summer-Pears. x707MoRTiMER//«ji.,A'<z/- July, [Peaches.] 
Muscat, 1741 Comfil. Fam.-Piece 11. iii. 4°° Pears.. Green 
Sugar, ..Verte longue, Long-stalked Muscat,, .and others. 

4. A fungus, ^garktis albellns. 

1887 Hay Brit. Fungi 86 Agaripus albcllus ; Tricholoma 
The Muscat. 

5 . atlrib. and Comb., as muscat flavour tuuscal^ 
flavoured adi ]. ; muscat-bioiis©, 3 . hot -house for the 
cultivation of the muscat grape; muscat rose [F. 
rose muscate\, the musk rose. Also muscat grapcj 
luine (see above). 

X707 Curios, in Husb. 4- Card. 146 When the Flowers 
begin to appear on the white Muscat Rose-Bushes, xooo 
Hogg Fruit Man. iio [Grapes.] ISluscat of Alexandri^^ 
..Flesh.. with a fine Muscat flavour. i833 Eiuycl.BnU 

XXIV. 6x0/2 Tlie Hungarian vineyards, .produce Mweat- 

flavoured wines. 1855 C. JITntosh Bk. Gurden \\. 620/2 
Many err in keeping their Muscat-house at too high a tem- 
perature. 

Muscat, variant of Musk-cat. 

Muscat, -eer, obs. forms of Musket, -eer. 
Muscatel, muscadel (muskate-l, 

Forms: a. 4-5 muskadelle, (5 -cadeile), .S ^ 
Juuacadell, (6 -cadle, 7 -cadall, 6 mosscadellj, 
6-7 muskadeUl, (6 -kadyll, -kedele. Sc. -ke- 
‘iall), 5- muscadel, 6- muscatel.^ 6 muscal- 
della, “tello, 7 moscadelli, muscitella, 9 mos- 
catello. [a. Oh\ muscadel, imtscateif a. Pr. *mus- 
cadd, dim. of muscat', see Muscat. ^ 
come from the equivalent It. moscadello, moscaUllo. 
Cf, Sp., Pg. moscaiel.'] 

1 - A strong sweet wine made from the muscat or 
similar grape. , . ? 

■ The name is now .applied to several wines, both white and 
red, obtained from Italy, Spain, and France. 

? a 1400 Morie A rth. 236 Malvcsye and muskadelle, pase 


mervelyous drynkes, Raykede fuHe raythely in rossete 
cowpes. 1464 Mamt. Hotesek. Eap. (Roxh.) 251 For a 
quarte of muskadelle, at martyr Hoys, iiij. d. 1526 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 53 b, There grovveth the myghty 
swete wyiies as malueseys, tyeres, & muscadels. 1535 
CovERDALE /x/T.xxvii. 2 At the Same tyraeshalmen synge of 
the y ynyarde of Muscatel. 1590 Marlowe 2nd Ft. Tamburl. 
IV. iv. You sbaL.drinke in pailes the strongest Muscadell. 
1596 SiiAKS. Tain. Shr. 111. ii, 174. 1634 ^•■denies 

Kegim. 42 The moderate dulce or sweet wine is chosen, and 
not that that is exceeding dulc^ as Muskadell. SJ04 CoB 
led. Piy', (Churchill) III. 8/1 The Wines are.. generous., : 
The best kind is the AluscateL X785 J. Phillips Treat. 
Inland. Navig, p. vii, Muscadell wines. 1892 E. Reeves 

Homeward Bound ^2 S h’s Special Old Port,, .at 35^. 

per dozen, . .and their ladies' muscatel at 25^. 

^SSi\-StiuygliRec.Edin. (1871) II. 383, xvj quarts wyne 
muscaldella. 1603 B, Josson yolponeii.\\, Whatauaylesyour 
rich man to haue his magazines stuft with MdscadelU ? 1632 
'LiiHGQwTrav 1. isThe. .wine that is drunke in Rome, h. . 
Albano, Muscatello, Sheranino. 1683 Pepys Diary at 
Tangier in Life, etc. (1841) I. 430 The soldiers, .had slaved 
all his wine, not only good white-wine, ..but canary and 
inuscatella, 1833 C. Redoing Mod. IF/nes 241 Their sweet 
wines the Italians call Abhocati ; their dry theydenominate 
Asciali. Of the former kind are the Moscatello, Aleatico 
[etc.], 246 Moscatello wines. 

2. A variety of grape (in full inuscaiel grape') ; 
also the vine bearing it. » Muscadine 2 . 

XS17 [see Malvoisie 2]. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. 

Apinnus, The muscadell grape. x6ot Holland Pliny 1. 
407 As touching the Muscadell Vines, Apiaiue, they tooke 
that name of Bees, which are so much delighted in them. .. 
These Muscadell grapes like wel and loue cold countries. 
i6gg Evelyn KaL Hort. (ed. 9) 174 [A catalogue of . .excellent 
Fruit-Trees-l Vines. .Muscateli, Black, White, excellent. 
1763 Mills Pract. Husb. IV. 371 The chasselas, otherwise 
called muscadel. 1851 C Redding Mod. IVines (ed. 3) 201 
The large white Muscatel grape. 1854 Loncf. Catawba 
lFine\\,ThQ Muscadel That bask iu our garden alleys. 1886 
Encyd. Brit. XX. 258/2 Raisins . . are prepared from a 
variety of muscatel grape. 

B. 1707 Mortimer Z/ t/rA. 556TheMuscadeUa..is aWhiie 
Grape, not so big as the Muscadine. 

3. pi. In full muscatel raisins. Raisins prepared 
from the muscatel grape, Malaga raisins. 

1632 Heylin Cosmogr.w. 267 Cephalenia...Plentifull in 
..MuscadeU. 1833 C. Redding 187 The_ first 

[gathering of Malaga grapes), .furnishesthe Muscatel raisins. 
1870 Yeats .V<z/. Hist. Comm.xi. i. (1872) 181 We receive., 
fine iiuscalels, or sun-dried raisins, .. from Malaga. 

1 4. A variety of pear. Obs. ^ 

XSS5 Eden Decades 198 The frute is much lyke the mus- 
cadell peares of the Ilande of Sicilie. 16x7 Mobyson Ithu 
111. 77 The Afuskadel peare is very delicate, especially when 
it is dried. 1741 Compl. Fam.^Piece it. iii. 3^3 these 
Pears .Jargonelle, Muscadella [etc.]. 

t Musoate-lline, a. Obs. ran- *, [f. Mus- 
CATEL : see -ine.] Resembling muscatel wine. 

1673 Phil. Trans. VIII. 6022 As for the Smel, that wine 
Is very fragrant, muscatellm and aromatic. 

Muscath, -att, -at(t)ier, obs, ff. Musket, -eer. 
Muscato, obs. form of Mosquito. 
Muscavado, obs. form of Muscovado. 
Muscel, Muscelin: see Mussel, Muslin. 
Muscelite, variant of Musculite. 
Muscellage, -ing: see Mucil.vge, Muscling, 
Muscelman, obs. form of Mussulman. 
Muscelto,Musceto,Musch, Muschat: see 
Mistletoe, Mosquito, Musk, Muscat. 
Muachachoe, -adoe, -atoe: see Mustachio. 
Musche, variant of Mush Obs. 
il Muschelkalk (mu*Jelkalk), Geol. [Ger., f. 
mnschd mussel + kalk lime.] A limestone bed be- 
lon^infr to the red sandstone formation of Germany. 

1833 Lyell Princ, Gcol. III. 326 One group, .the Muschel- 
kalk of the Germans, which has no precise equivalent among 
the English strata. 1836 T. Thomson Mxn., Ceol, etc. H. 
1-9. 1876 Page A^. Text'Uk. Gcol. xvl 286 Shelly fossih- 
ferous limestone known as the Alu^helkalk. 
Muscheron, obs. form of Mushbooji, 
t Muschet. Obs. rare-\ fa. some OF. var. 
of musguctie, muguette, altered form of {iioix) 
muscale, muscade, a. Pr. muscada late L. *mus~ 
aita (fern.) musk-scented, f. vtusc-us musk.] Nut 
muschet'. nutmeg. 

CX400 tr. Sccreta Secrtt.yCov. Lordsh. 85 Tak.,of nollys 
muschet, oon vnee. 

Muscheto, obs. form of Mosquito. 

Muachid, variant of Masjid. 

18x4 W. Brown Hist. Prop. Chr. II. 546- 

Muschilongoe, variant of ^iaskinonge. 

J7C4 S. Williams Vermont 122 The Pike or Pickerel 
abouSds much in Lake Champlain. It is there called by the 

name of Mu.scluloDgoe. 

Muschrump©, obs, form of Mushrooii. 
Muschyl, obs. form of Mussel, 
Muscicapiue (mnsi-kapin), a. [f. mod.L. 

Muscicapa (f. musca ^y-kcap^Ire to catch) + -ine.] 
Pertaining to the genus Aluscicapa of birds, the 
tvoe of the group JMuscicapidss or flycatchers. 

1885 P. L. Sclater in Ibis 17 On the Muscicapme Genus 

IffiuScicolOTlS (mnsi'ktflas), a. ff. mod.L. 
^muscicoUa inbabiunt of moss (f. musc-us moss -r 
coBcre to inhabit) + -ousj Living in, or inhabit- 
ing^, the mosses; growing on mosses. 

x8s6 in Maatjc *879 m Storjionth Man. 

Sci. Terms. 


So also Hu’scicole, Musci'coUne adjs. (with 
the same meaning). 1890 in Century Did, 

IVIuscid (mu’Sjsid), a. and sb, [f. mod.L. 
Muscidaj, f. musca fly : see -ID.] a. ctd/. Of or 
pertaining to the dipterous family Muscidx, or 
flesh-flies, b. sb. One of the Muscuias. 

x8gs D. Sharp Insects i. (Camb. Nat Hist, V.) 163 The 
transformations and ph^’siological processes of the Muscid 
Diptera. 1^6 J. B. Smith in Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc. 
(1898) XIX. 185 In most of the Muscid flies we find [etc.]. 
Ibid. 189 The labellate tip of the Muscid proboscis. 1899 
D. Sharp Insects ii. (Camb. Nat Hist. Vl.) 504 Brauer 
associates Conopidae with Acalyptrate Alusclds, and calls 
the group Holometopa. 

Museien, obs. form of Musician. 
Ktusciform (mn’sif/am), a.i fa. mod.L. musci- 
form-is, f. 7 nusca fly: see -form.] Resembling a fly. 

In some recent Diets. 

Mu'seiform, [f. L. musc-us moss.] Re- 
sembling a moss {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S91). 

AIuseil(l)age, obs. forms of Mucilage. 

Muscite (mu’sjssit). Palseont. fad. mod.L. 
lilusclles (T. Thomson Min., Geol., etc., 1836, II. 
2 SS), f. L. musc-us moss + -ite.] A fossil plant of 
the moss family found chiefly in amber. 

1859 Pace Geol. Terms, Musettes, a general term for fossil 
plants of the Moss family. In recent Diets, 

Museke, iOIusckie, obs. ff. Musk, Muscle. 
Musclade, variant of Musculade Obs. 
Muscle (mn's’l). Forms : 6-7 muscule, 
muskle, (6 muskel, -il, musckle, 7 muskell), 
mustle, 6- muscle, fa. F. muscle^ or directly 
ad. L, muscuhis, dim. of mus mouse, the form of 
certain muscles having some resemblance to that of 
a mouse. Cf. Mouse sb, 8. 

7‘he word is found In all the Rom. langs. : Pr. muscle, 
vioscle, Sp. musculo (aUo in the popular form muslo thigh), 
Pg. musculo, It. muscolo', aUo in the mod. TeuU langs., 
Ger,, Du., Da., Sw. muskel.\ 

1 . Anat. and Phys. Any one of the contractile 
fibrous bands or bundles, having the function of 
producing movement in the animal body, which 
conjointly make up the muscular system. 

They are termed voluntary or involuntary according as 
they are or are not controlled by, the will ; those which com- 
bine in some degree the functions of both aie termed mi.xed. 

J533 Elyot Cast, Helthe (1539) 50 b, He kepetb his arme 
stedfast, inforcing thervnto the sinewes^ muscules. 1548-77 
VicARY Anat. h. (18S8) 20 This Corde is associated with 
a simple flesh, and so tberof is made a brawne or a 
muskel. 1596 SfLSSERAsiio/h. xx, It both bone and muscles 
lyved quignt. x6xsCB00KE^(?f^^/l/a;; 741 Contraction is 
iheproper andingenit action of the Aluscle. J70Z GrlwC<ix///. 
Sacra l v. § 3. 23 In an Urchan the Skin is assisted with a 
strong Muscule closely adhering to it all along the Back. 
1814 Scott iPav. x, He was a tall, thin, athletic figure,., 
with every muscle rendered as tough as whip-cord by con- 
stant exercise. 1879 tr. Haeckels Evol. Man II. xxii. 274 
In most lower animals, especially in Worms, we find that 
the muscles form a simple, thin, flesh-layer immediately 
below the outer skin-covering. 

b. Phr, Not to move a muscle : to be perfectly 
motionless. To control, govern one's muscles ; to 
refrain from laughter. 

1792 hlARv Wollstonecr. Rights IVotn, iv. 22x So ludi- 
crous.. do these ceremonies appear to me that I scarcely 
am able to govern my muscles. xSSg O’Reilly 50 Vrs. on 
Trail 322, 1 stayed quite still and never moved a muscle. 

2 . collect. That part of the animal body which 
is composed of muscles or muscular fibre; also, 
muscular tissue. Also /Vy^j.jthesubstanceof which 
muscles are composed. 

It is the chief constituent of ‘flesh ’fn the at:im&l body and 
of ‘ meat * m animal food. 

1781 CowpER Table-talk 2u^ His form.. Proportion’d well, 
half muscle and half bone. 1858 Carpenter Veg. Phys. § 4 
A property peculiar to organised structure, and especially 
manifested in that form of it which Is called muscle. 1866 
OuLiNC Auim. Chem, 105 note. One gramme of muscle 
should furnish [etc.]. 1871 Tyndall Fragm.Sd. (1879) II. 
xiv. 349 The combustion of muscle may be made to produce 
all these eflects. 

b. Used for : The exercise of the muscular as 
opposed to the ‘ mental * faculties. 

1^0 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph.v\.{\^72\ 209 It Is not 
by rude force, either of muscle or of will, that one man can 
uovern twenty men. 1883 Goode Fish. Indust. U. S. 24 
The shad fisheries of the South are prosecuted chiefly by 
the use of negro muscle. 

3 . transf. o.\\^ flg. 

1598 Tofte Alba (x88o) 95 Ah do not (Surgion like) .Ana- 
tomise Each muskle of my griefs in crucll wise. 1864 
Tennyson Aylmer's F. 180 A grasp Having the warmth 
and muscle of the heart, 1878 K. \V. Dale Led. Preach. 
ii. 28 The muscles of their mind have degenerated. 1897 
Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 306 Wild fig-trees, with their 
muscles showing through the skin like our own beech-trees’ 
muscles da 

4 . atlrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., esp. 
Aitat. and Path., as muscle atrophy, bundle, flbre, 
rigidity, tissue, twitch, work. 

1806 AUbutt's Syst. Med, I. 381 *MuscIc-atropby. 1899 
Ibid. VI. 465 The individual fibres and the *mu5cle bundles 
become separated from one another; bstlythemuscicfibres 
themselves become opaque. 1876 tr. Wagner s Gen. Pathol. 
298 ’Muscle-fibrcs suffer like changes, icyos Qsxxx. PracL 
Med. i. 25 There may be early ‘muscle rigidity. 1878 Bell 
tr. Gegeubaurs Cotup. Anat. 32 There arc two varieties 



muscle; 

of this form of *muscle-tissuei *899 AUhttiCs Syst* ^Tcd, 
VI. 523 A simple ^muscle-twitch. 1887 Smiles^ Li/c .y 
L.ab3tir 303 Heavj' brain-\vorh..is more e.\hausting than 
*muscle-work. 

b. objective, as miisck-kneadiag, -making adj. 

1894 Outing lU. S.l XXIV. 60/1 Muscle-making food. 

1896 Ali/iutt's Syst. Med. I. 385 No hesitation need be felt 
in using muscle-kneading. 

c. instrumental and locative, as musde-mottger, 
-worker-, mnsde-tired adj. 

<21849 hi- Coleridge Ees. (1851) I. 188 That disgusting 
pedantry which some modern muscle-mongers have brought 
from the dissecting-room. 1878 Holbrook dyg. Bruin 92 
A brain-worker rarely eats as much as a muscle- worker. 18^ 
Scribner's Mag.XXV. 102/2 Brain-weary, muscle-tired men. 

■ d. Special combinations : muscle acid, an acid 
obtained by the oxidation of flesh ; muscle case, 
each of the segments of a muscle fibre as observed' 
by Krause ; also muscle casket {Syd. Soc. Lex. 
rSgi) ; muscle cell, the element from which mus- 
cular tissue is derived; muscle clot=MvosiN; 
muscle column, (a) Kdlliker’s name for a fibril 
of muscular fibre ; (ti) = musde-prism (Cent. Diet. 
1S90); muscle corpuscle, a nucleus of a muscle 
fibre; muscle current Eledrophysiol., flow 
of electrical current which occuis on connecting 
different points of a muscle; muscle curve, a 
curve indicating the amount of muscle-contraction 
as recorded by the myograph; muscle epithelium 
= Myoblast {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; muscle feeling = 
muscular sense (ibid.) ; muscle fibrin, Liebig’s 
term for what is now known as Svntonin; 
muscle force, the force or power of human 
agency ; muscle juice = muscle plasma (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.) ; muscle notch Ent. (see quot.) ; muscle 
nucleus, a nucleus or central part of a muscle 
fibre ; muscle plasm, plasma, a filtrate obtained 
from living muscle after freezing, mincing, and 
mixing it with salted snow ; muscle plate (see 
quot. 1882) ; muscle prism, (a) a prismatic 
section of muscle fibre; (i) the prismatic mass of 
muscle rods composing the dark disk of a muscle 
case; muscle reading, thought reading by the 
interpretation of muscular movements; muscle 
rhombns, a rhomboid section of muscular fibre; 
muscle rods pi., Krause’s term for the fine rod- 
like lines running through the dark streak of mus- 
cular fibre; muscle sense = muscular sense-, 
muscle serum, the fluid remaining after coagula- 
tion of the myosin from muscle plasma; muscle 
sugar = Inosite; muscle tone = muscle sound-, 
muscle tumour = Myoma (Dunglison Med. Lex. 
■1876); t muscle vein cf. musculous vein 

(MuaouLOtrs a. 3, quot. 1G56); muscle ’wasting 
= muscular atrophy. 

i866 Opling Anim, Chem, 113 *jMuscle*acids, 1885 
ScHAFLu Essentials Histol. 63 Diagrammatical Represen- 
tation of a •muscle-case. sSqx Syd. Soc. Zv.r., ^Afusclc’ 
cells. 1893 Tuckey tr. Hatsekek's Amphioxns 137 IMuscle 
cell-. Huxley PhydoL vii. 1 59 Myosin (or •muscle-clot 
as it is sometimes called^. x88i Qnatn's Etem. Anal. (ed. 9) 
II. i27 KuUiker was led to term the structures foinierly 
known as.fibrils ‘ *muscle-coIumns x88a •iMuscle-corpu.sclc 

[see mu5cle-nuclei\. i83x tr. llosenihars Plnsclcs «y Nerves 
Index, *Muscle current. 1877 Foster Eltys. i. ii. 36 A 
•iMuscle-curve obtained by means of the Pendulum ftlyo- 
giaphion. 1897 M. Matuhr lluskin 91 He would use all 
this •muscle-force [of men] ere he utilized the forces of nature. 
1876 Dunghson ll/cd. Lex.y *Muscle Juice. 1826 Kirby & 
ijp. Entomol. 111. xxxiv. 527 The ftIyoglyphides,or •muscle- 
notches, are sinuses., in the posterior margin of the upper 
side of the head. 1882 QnaiEs Elem. Anal. (ed. 9) II. 123 
•Muscle-nuclei or muscle-corpuscles, 1877 Foster Phys. 1. 
ii. 32 The slightly opalescent filtrate or •muscle-plasma as 
it is called, is at fir.>t quite fluid. 1874 F. M. Balfour in 
Q. Jrnl. Microscop. Sci. XIV. 350 *Muscle-plates. 2882 
Qnain's Elem. Annt. (ed. 9) IK 132 Most of the voluntary 
muscles of the body are developed from a series of portions 
of mesoderm .. termed the muscle-plates, i^x 'ISlu-scle 
prism (see tntiscle-rAombus). 1879 Beard in Proc. Soa 
Psych. Res. (1882) I. 17 It was shewn that mind-reading so- 
called, was really ^*muscle-reading. x88x tr. Rosenthal's 
AIusclcs 4' Nerves xi. 194 In such a *muscle-rhombus, the 
distribution of the ten’»ions..is much more complex. 1877 
Foster Phys. i. ii. 32 *Muscle-rods. 1873 Ralfe Phys. 
C//r//z. 119 'Muscle serum, .yield-*.. 1*5 per cent, of fat. 2857 
Miller Elem. Chem. (1862) HI. 783 Inosite, or *Musc!e 
Sugar. X704 J. -Harris Rex. Techn. I, *Muscle Pein, this 
Vein is Two-fold, the Superior and the Inferior, 1899 AIR 
dutt'sSyst. Med. VII. 460 Evidence of rapid •muscle wasting. 
Uiuaele, oUs. foTSu oC 

Muscled (m 27 -s*ld), a. [f. Muscle + -ed 2.] 
P’uinislied or endowed with muscle. Chiefly with 
adj. or adv. prefixed, as /////-, ivell^mtisc/ed, etc. 

1644 in RulzuePs Chirol. a 4, See liere ajmeares a Hand . . 
.•\nd marke how well *tU muscled, a 1732 Arachne 172 
In .a strong satyr's muscled fonn he came. 1868 Nettlk- 
SHiH Br<nvnin^-ix^ The full-armed, full-muscled god will be 
rc.ad>' to do b.allle. 18S9 I/arpePs Mar. Nov. 851/2 They 
arc slight, well built, and generally well muscled. 

Muscleless (mysMiIes), a. [f. Muscle + 
-LESS.] Destitute of muscle. 

x34x R. Oastler Fleet Papers I. 289 The head Is sick. ., 
the limbs arc musclelciS, 1867 Land. Rev, 23 Mar. 337/t 
Speculations, .as boneless and as musclcless as the dummies 
m a tailor’s window. 
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tMu’Scling. Ohs. [f. Muscle - k -INC 1.] 

1. I'he delineation or representation of the 
muscles in Painting or Sculpture. . 

X709 Shaftesb. Charac. (1711) II. 186 A good Piece, the 
Painter.s say, must have good Muscling a.s well as Colouring 
and Drapery, a 1720 Gkaiiam in Walpole Pcrlnc's Anecd. 
Paint. (1765) in. 4 He.. understood the anatomic part of 
painting,.. (ollowing it so close, that he was very apt to 
make the muscelling too strong and prominent. 

2 . transf. Workinif of tlie muscles, 'i noncc-iisc, 

■ 1760-72 id. Brooke FootofQual. (1809) II, ii6 Surprise, i 
gratitude, ecstasy flashed from her eyes, and gave a joyous 
flusii to the muscling of her aspect. 

* Muscly (m»*s’li), a. rare. Also 6 muskelly, i 
7 Diets, muakely, musculie, muskly. • [f. : 
Muscle -Y.] Composed of muscle ; exhibiting ! 
great muscular development. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr.' Acad. ii. 97 The tongue 
then is a fleshy&musclymember. xSox IPithals’ Dici.^o^ 
Muskely, or of muscles. <*1745 Swift Poems Wks. 1784 
VIII, 232 The muscly swelling breast Where the Loves and ! 
Graces rest. 1879 Bbovvmikg Halbert 4,- Hob 27 The ! 
muscly mass from neck to shoulder-blade. 

Muscobado, variant of Muscovado. 

Muscod, variant of Mosk-cod. 

Muscoid (mo'skoid), a, and sb, [f. L. mitsc-us 
moss ; see -oin.] a. adj. Resembling moss ; 
moss-like ; b. sb. A muscoid plant. 

1847-54 in Webster (citing LindLy for the sh.), 1879 in 
Stormo.xtii Man. Set. Terms, [the adjl\ 

Museologist (mcskp-lod.^ist). [Formed as 
next : see - 1 ST.] = Bkyologist. 

i8s.| Stark Brit. Mosses These are known to hlus- 
cologists as caullne and perichxtial. Ibid. 55 Dillenius, 
the celebrated British museologist. 1897 Naturalist 132 
Musicologists in alt parts of the world. 

Muscology (myskp'lod^i). [ad. mod.L. mtts- 
cologia^ f. L. musc~ns moss: see -ology. Cl. F. 
miiscologie.'\ = Buvology. 

(i8x8 Hooker & Taylor Muscologia Britannica ; 

containing the Mosses.. systematically arranged and de- 
scribed. Ibid. Introd. p. i, The Muscologia is a subject 
comparatively new.] Ibid, p, ii. In so few parts of Europe 
li.as the Muscology of the country’ been fully investigated. 
'Ibid, p. vii. The student of Muscology. 1868 Tripp Brit, 
Mosses 30 'The muscology of a district may be improved by 
these means. 

Hence lauscolo’ffic, Muscolo'gical adjs.^ of or 
pertaining to muscology. 

1872 in Latham Diet. X89X in Syd. See, Lex, 
IVEusco'philotlS, a. [f. L. musc-us nioss + 
-I'HIL T -ous.] Tliat flourishes among mosses. 

' 1856 Mavne Expos. Lex.t .muscophilous; j 

whence in Syd. Soc. Lex 1891. I 

Muscose (myskyus), a. [ad. L. miiscbS'tts^ f, 
mnsciis moss: see -ose.] Of the nature of or j 
leserabling moss; moss-like. 

X707SLOASE Jamaica!. 124 The flowers. . being brownlsli, 
very small, muscose (etc. 1. 125 Small muscose flowers. 

s^v]. Citron, in Ann. Re^. ^2/1 The hollows in her hull 
contain a quantity of fine black muscose mud. 

Hence f Iklusco’seness (Bailey vol. II, 1727), 
f Musco*sity,‘mossiness ’(Blount Ghssogr.f 1656). 
Muscot, variant of Mesquita Obs, 

Muscous (mz^-skas), a. 7 ’are~“^. [ad. inus^ 
cosnSf f. 7 iJusC’US moss: see -ous.J (See quot.) 

1658 Phillips, Muscous, niossy, or full ofmos.se. *’721 in 
Bailey, 1891 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Muscovado (mrsk^Jva'dti). Also 7-8 musco- 
vado, (8 musco-, muskavada, muscovad, 9 
raasca-, mascobado). [a. Sp. inascabado adj., 
(sugar) of lowest quality. Cf. P". mascovade (1667 
in Littre) now moscoitade^ In full muscovado 
sugar : Raw or unreflned sugar obtained from the 
juice of the sugarcane by evaporation and draining 
off the molasses. 

• 2642 Rates Merchattdizes 32 Sugar, Candy brown . . 
Candy white. . ISIuscovados the hundred weight. 2857 
R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 85 The Sugars they made, 
were but base Muscavadoes,. .so moist, and full of mo- 
losses, and so ill cur'd. Ibid. 86 Good MusCtTvado Sugar. 
1689 Lond, Caz. No. 2512/4 Casks of Surinam Musco- 
vado Sugars. T770-4 A. Hunter Georg, Ess. (1803) I. 419 
The best brown sugar of St. Thomas, commonly called 
Moscovad. X776 .■\da.m Smith IP. N, 1. xi. (1869) I. z66 
The brown ot muskavada sugars imi>orted from our colo- 
nies. 1828 Register Debates Congress IV. 1. 780 Ikown 
sugar (in which description is comprehended mascabado). 
1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 62^/1 The molasses is drained 
avyay from the crystallized raw sugar... The sugar .so ob- 
tained is the muscovado of the sugar-reflners. Z903 Longm. 
Mag. Nov. 76 Mascobado, a natural brown sugar, is that 
which is allowed to drain off without ‘claying *. 

t MuscO’Vian, a. and sb. Obs, Also Mos-. 

[f. mod.L, Muscovia, Moscovia Muscovv -r -ax.] 
a. ad/. Belonging to Muscovy. ALuscoviaii glass^ 
rat\ see Muscovy, b, sb. A Muscovite. 

1577 Googe llereshadCs Ilusb. 1. (1586) 31b, The 
Russians and Moscouians. a 1578 LiNDr.SAY (Pitscouic) 
Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) II. 306 Men of weir.. to help the 
of Swaden aganes the Muscovlauls. 1579 Lodge 
Gossan 20 Your Muscouian straunger.s. your 
Sciihiaii inonvlers. 16x7 Middlktok Hon. 4- Industry 
Wks. (BuUenj VII. 302 A Russian or Muscovian. 1634 Sir 
1. Herbert Trav, io6 Casements of broad cleere AIus- 
couiaii glas'^e. '1655 J. Owes Pind. Kvang. Pref. *7 The 
] As-<cnibly of States, was called against the ^iu^covians. 

} *857 North's PtutarchfAdd.Lives (1878) 80 'I'he Moscovian 


^ MUSCULADE. 

Language. 1664 E. Browne in Sir T. Btvwne's IPbs 
(1836) I. 47 I\Ir. Gibhs gaVe mee a I\Io.scovian rat’s skin! 
a 1691 Boyle Hist. Air {1692) 1B7 Whether Muscovian in* 
be.. harder than English ice. 

St'ascovite' (mjj'skJvait), ji.l and a. Now 
Mist, or arch. Also 6 Mosohovite, Musoovif 
6-8 Mosoovite. [ad. mod.L. Mus-, Mosco-oila f. 
Mus-, Moscovia Muscovy : see -we. Cf. K Mus- 
covile.] A. 'sh. A native or an inHatitant of -Mus- 
covy ; a Russian. 

JSSS^om pecaJes 256 b, They were cauted Moscouitesof 
the chiefe citie of al theprouince named Moscouiaor Jlostra. 
1570 pEK Hlath. Prcjlnvf, The wide Empire of the Mos! 
chouite. 1588 ShaKs. L. L, L. v. ii. 121, 303 Rluscouiies, 
Ibid. 265 I’wentie adieus my frozen Muscouits (rimes with 
‘wits’]. 163s Pacitt Christianogr. (1639)47 OftheGreeke 
Communion are the Muscovites, the Russes in Poland (etc.]. 
X700 Prior Carmen Scculare 272 I'he young .ftiuscovite, 
the mighty Head, Whof^e Sov’reign Terror forty Nations 
dread. 1788 Priestley Lect. Hist. v. Ixv. 523 The INIosco- 
vites..were as jealous as any people in the south. 1877 

D. M. Wallace Rttssia xxv. 386 No wonder the l\Ius- 
covites Nvexescandalwed by bis conduct. 1905 Daily Otfwi. 
II l^Iar. 4/4 These may have been part and parcel of the 
plans of the Japanese commanders, -deliberately devised to 
throw dust in the eyes of the Muscovite. 

B. ati/. Of or pertaitiing to Muscovy, or its in- 
habitants, Russian. 

x6oi R. Johnson Kihgd. ^ ComniTO. (1603) 168 Ceriaine 
English men saylingby the Moscouite sea,, .haue pierced 
euen to Cathaia. X657 North's Plutarch, Add. Lives (1676) 
80 The Moscovite Language. 1797 Encycl. BriL (ed. 3) 
Xyi. 574/1 'I’he Mu.'-covite priests use exorcisms at the ad- 
ministration of baptism. xSax Shelley Hellas 528 That 
Christian hound, the Muscovite Ambassador. 1835 Aliso.s 
Hist. Europe (1847) IV. 54 The frontier of the Muscovite 
dominions. 

Muscovite (m»'skd'’v3it), sbi^ Min. [f. the 
name Muscovy {glass) \ see Muscovy and -ite.] 
Common mica. 

1862 Dana Matt. Ceot. § 56. 56 Muscovite, or common 
mica, is a potash-mica. 1883 Encycl, Brit. XVI. 413/1 
Muscovite (Muscovy-Glass).. .CrystaU overayard'in dia- 
meter in China, where it is used fur windows. 

t Mu'seoviter. Obs, [f. Muscovite i + -ek.] 
A Muscovite, 

x6so GEKriLxs Constderaiiotts 22$ If Gustavus. .had not 
bin intangled in the Muscoviters and Polish wars. X67X 
Crowne Juliana i. 8 The Muscoviters invaded us. 

t Mu'seovitish, n, Obs. rare, [f. Muscovite 
-i- -isH.] Muscovite. 

x68^ Scanderbeg Rediv. v, 105 Romadanowski the Mus* 
covitisli General. 

Muscovy (mp'sk^vi). Also 6 Muskovie,^ 7 
muskevia, Muscovia. [a.' F. Muscovie, earlier 
Moscovie, ad. mod.L. Moscovia^ f. Russian MocKOiia 
Moscow.] The name of the principality of Mos- 
cow, applied by extension to Russia generally. 

I. 1 , Used nttrib. or quasi-flf^^'. in the name of 
things belonging to, originating or produced' in 
'and obtained from Muscoyy, as Muscovy Mde, 
leather, Russia leather; f Muscovy gflass, com- 
mon mica; also, sometimes, = Talc; f Muscovy 
lantern, one furnished with Muscovy glass; 
Muscovy talc = Muscovy glass, 

1573 in Cunningham Rei'cls at Crt. (1842) 42 Muskovie 
glasse. x6o4 Mauston & Webster Malcontent lvu, She 
were an excellent Lady, but that hir face peeleth like Mus- 
couie glashc. x6o6 Dkkker Newes /r. Hell F4b, A wise 
man might haue taken' it for the Snufle of a citndle m a 
Muscouie Lanthorne. ax6i& Rates Merchandizes Hsb, 
Red Hides, or Muscouia hides. Ibid. I, Mu>couia Leather. 
Ibid, L 4 b, Spruce or Muscouia yearne. 1624 BoVLE in 
Lismore Papers (1886) II. 143, I receaved fiom Sir W 
Hull 30 redd muskevia hydes._ 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. 
s.v. Tale, Muscovy talc, *sk kind of foliaceous bo^’, well 
known by the English name of isinglass. 1796 KirwaN 
Elem, Min. (ed. 2) 1. six Mr. Sage found muscovy glass in- 
fusible in the strongest heat. x8xx Pinkf.rton Fetral.W. 18 
Talc has sometimes been called Muscovy glass. 1825 J. 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 740 Substituting varmshed 
metallic gauze in the room of Aluscovy talc, a kind of mica. 

II. Uses due to misinterpretation or perversion 
of designations connected with Musk sb. 

2 . A species of Crane’s-bill or Geranium, AVj- 
diufu moschatiun, 

x683 R, Holme Armoury ii. 103/2 Knotted Cranes Dill... 
This smelleth sweet like musk, and therefore is of 
Flowerists, called Muscovy. 1731 Miller Curd. Diet., 
Geranium Moschatuni. Musked Cr.ine'>-bill or Moscovy. 
1796 in Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 609. 

3 . Musk-rat. 

1693 Ray Synopsis Quadrup. etc. 217 I^Ius Aqiiatlcns.. 
The Mu&covy or MM%.k Rat, i73x Pennant llist. Quad- 
rub. II. 476. 

4 . Muscovy duck. — Musk-duck i, 

1657 R. 'Lxc.au Barbadoes 35 Musc6via-Ducks..laidcd with 
the fat of this Porke..arc an excellent bak’d-mcat. *7** 

E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 150 Muscovy Ducks. 1821 Galt 
Ann. Parish xiii, He brought a Muscovy duck to Lady M. 
1863 W. C. Baldwin A/r. Hunthig v. 114 A fat JMuscovy 
duck, .is not a bad subject to work on. 

Muscul, obs. form of AIusSel sb, 
t Miisculade. Obs, Also musclado. [?n 
derivative of F. vntscU Mussel.] ? Mussel sauce. 

cj^6o J. Ru-Ssell Bk. Nurture 821 FlowndurN, gogcons, 
inu.-*kels, menace in .seue,..MuscIadc in wortes, musclacle 
of almonds for stales fulle dewe. Ibid. 719. iS*3 
Keryunge in Babees Bk, 168 To go to sewynge of fyashe: 
musculadc. Ibid. 167. 
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1 21!ru‘SClllage. Obs, In 6 jnussulage. [f. L. 
miscttl'Us Muscle + -AGE.] ? Musculature. 

*547 Brcv. Health ccxliii. 83 Muscles or mussu- 

la’e>, the whiche be lytle siraynes descendynge from tire 
head to the necke and face and other partes. 

ZGEusCular a. [ad. mod.L. ^mus- 

atidr-isj f. mfisctti~us Muscle. Cf. K. mtisadaire^ 
1 . Of or belonging to muscle or the muscles. 

Hitscular feeling, settsaiioii (see quot. 1829). Muscular 
sense', the faculty of muscular sensation; by some modern 
psychologists recognized as an independent ‘sense’, but 
popularly regarded as a particular application of the sense 
of ‘touch’. Muscular souuiii the sound produced by the 
contraction of a muscle ; so muscular muj^nur^ etc. 

1685 Willis' Loud. Pract. Physic Pref., His Tract. .Of 
Muscular Motion. 1701 Grf.vv Cosm. Sacra i. iv. § 14. 19 
Upon these (parallel fibres) the far greater stress of the 
Muscular Action doth depend. 1809 RIed, Jrul, XXI. 457 
Some modern theories upon the cause of muscular con- 
traction. xSag Jas, Mill. Hum. Mind I. vn. 31 ftluscular 
sen'alions, or those feelings which accompany the action of 
tlie muscles. Ibid. 33 In most cases of the muscular feel- 
ings, there is. .great complexity. 1837 Rep, Brit. Assoc. V. 
263 Muscular sound, or the resonance attending sudden 
muscular contraction [of the heart). 1838-9 Fk. A. Kemble 
Resid. Georgia (1863) 13 Diseases of the muscular and 
nervous systems. 1^0 SwAiNSO.'i Malacolo^* 399 Muscular 
Impressions : those indented marks in acephalous bivalves, 
indicating the insertion of those muscles by which the animal 
is attached to its shell. 1864 Reader No. 88. 304/3 Experi- 
ments on the muscular susurrus. 1875 Lcwes Prohl. Li/c 
^ blind II. VI. iv. 481 If I contract my muscles, a peculiar 
feeling is produced in me by the muscular sense. z88o 
Haughtoh Phys. Geog. vi. 270 noiCy The Scaly Ant-eaters 
are closely related to the South American Ant-eaters, even 
in minute details of muscular structure. 1881 tr. Rosenthars 
Muscles ff Nerves iii. 43 This muscular note clearly shows 
that vibrations must occur within the muscle. 1893 Grcener 
Brecck Loader 202 The muscular sense may' be trained : it 
enables sportsmen to judge accurately of distances, as letter- 
sorters and others judge of weights to a nicety. 


b. Of diseases, etc. : Affecting the muscles. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Consumption^ An universal, 
or muscular consumption. 1807 Med. yntl. XVII. 269 
Diseases.. of a muscular nature. 1896 Daily Ne‘.us i Feb. 
3/1 The very general prevalence of muscular rheumatism. 

2 . Composed of or of the natuie of muscle; 
also, forming a constituent of muscle. 

Muscular stomach (of a bird) : one with muscular walls, 
as distinguished from a ‘glandular’ stomach. Muscular 
tumour', see Myoma. 

1681 Grew Cowpar, Aimi. i. 3 The Muscular Fibers [of the 
gullet of a cat), .plainly Plaited. ^ Ibid, it. 7 The Fibers of 
the Muscular Membrane. Ibid, ill 14 Separated by a Mus- 
cular Ligament. Ibid, viti. 33 He [the Cassowary) hath no 
Gizard (as hath the Ostrich) ; yet a thick Muscular Stomach, 
1704 F. Fuller Med. Gym>t.(l^lt) Pref., The Muscular 
and NeT%’OUS Parts acquire, .great Strength. .by Exercises. 
1831 \ioo^\\'A7io Mollusea 6 The mollusca are animals with 
soft bodies, enveloped in a muscular skin, 1876 Pristowe 
Th. «5- Pract. Med. (1878) 494 The mu.scular tvalls of tlie 
heart arc liable to many cnanges. 1888 A. Flint Hum. 
Hys. (ed. 4) 470 A fluid, called the muscular juice, 

3 . Of an animal body, a limb, etc, j Characterized 
by muscle, having well-developed muscles. 

1736 Tho.mson Liberty iv. 146 The spreadinp:^ Shoulders, 
muscul.ir, and broad. 1838 James Robber i, They were. . 
muscular and finely proportioned. 1839 Geo. Ei.iov A . Bede 
3:ix, Look at ibis broad-shouldered man with the bare mus- 
cular arms. 

Comb, 1784 CowrER Task v. 15 The muscular propor- 
tion’d limb Transformed to a le.an shank. 

. b. Pliiscular Christianity', a term applied (from 
about 1857) to the ideal of religious character 
exhibiled-in the writings of Charles Kingsley. (See 
quot. 1858.) 

1858 Edin. Rev. Jan. CVIL 190 It is a school of which 
Mr. Kingsley is the ablest doctor; and its doctrine lias 
been described fairly and cleverly as ‘muscular Christianity . 
The principal characteristics of the writer whose woiks 
earned this burlesque though exmressive description, are 
his deep sense of the sacredness of all the o^di.^ary relations 
and the common duties of life, and the vigour with which 
he contends.. ibr the great importance and value of animal 
spirits, physical strength, and a hearty enjoyment of all the 
pursuits and accomplishments which are connected with 
them. 1858 Tail's Edin. Mag. XXV. lor/i Here our mus- 
cular Christian insinuates that [etc.). 1858 Kingsley /. r-. 
19 Oct. in Lett, Mem. A; 7 ir (1883) 213 [To a clergyman 
who, in a review, had called liim ‘a muscular Christian .j 
You have used that, to me, painful, if not ofTensWe, term, 
‘ Muscular Christianity 1865 — Davuius. iBSoDisralli 
Endym, xiv, Nigel . . was also a sportsman. His Christianity 
Was muscular. 

4 . Having regard to muscle or the use of muscle. 
i8a8 Scott F. M. Perth ii, The air of personal health and 

muscular strength, which the whole frame indicated. 1848 
Mill Pol. Econ. 1. i. § i. 29 Labour is either bodily or 
mental ; or, to express the distinction more comprehensively , 
either muscular or ner\’ou.s. 1858 Gretner Gunnery It 
Would vary according to muscular development, the weight 
and height of the .sportsman. , , 

Pg. *853 Lytton My Noz'cl ix. xvi, No mind becomes 
muscular without rude and early exercLe. x86a lUustr, 
Lond.Nev}sx\ Jan. 51/1 A narrowness of chest which some- 
body has said is a defect fatal to muscular statesmanship. 

Hence Slu'scularly adv. 

*? 47 -S 4 in Webster. 1881 Daily Tel. 8 Apr. 5/2 / he 
only way., to settle n'hich h the better of the pair is lo hS^C 
It Out muscularly once a year on the 'lhames. 1883//^^- 
pers Mar, Jan. 201/1, 1 do not know any.. motions more 
muscularly graceful than those of the chopper s. 

"Ciiscularity (m^skiwlce'nti). [f* mod.L. 
i>ntscnldr~is Muscular -i- -ity.] The quality or 
state of being muscular. 


I 


1 , The fact of consisting of muscles. Or of having 
^Yell-developed muscles. 

x68x Grew Musxusn u v. i. 102 Their [jc. the guts of a 
sturgeon) great thicknes.s and muscularity. 1793 Young in 
/ /ut. Trans. LXXXIIl. 173 Such an arrangement of fibres 
can be accounted for on no other suppo.-iiuon than that of 
muscularity. Hist. Muider 0/ Weave "iyo The body 
was remarkable for its muscularity and symmetry'. 1874 
Carpenter phys. 1. xL (1879; 31 The muscularlty'of 

the walls of the Arteries, 

2 , Muscular strength or vigour. 

1859 Smiles Sel/^Heip x. 258 The cultivation of muscu- 
larity. 1876 L. Stephen Hours in Library II. 341 The 
modem taste for muscularity. 

3 , The quality of being cognizable by the ‘ mus • 
cular sense *. rare, 

x 863 Bain Menf. ty Mor. Set. ii. t. 95 The other element 
of 1 ouch is Muiculariiy; the weight, hardness, size, and 
form of things, i^re tested and remembered principally by 
the muscles of the hand and arm. 

Muscularize (mi^'skiz/Iaraiz), v. [f. Mus- 
cular + -iZE.] trans. To make muscular. Hence 
Xlu’scularized ppl. a. 

1848 Lowell /*. Poems 1890 II. 7 A. .gentleman 

with infinite faculty of sermonizing, muscularizcd by long 
practice. 1896 Oodeys Mag. Apr. 447/x Garments that re- 
veal rather than conceal the musculanzed limbs. 

i' Mu'SCUlary, a, Obs. rare. [ad. F. imiscw 
Zaire: see Muscular and -ary.] — Muscular a. 

ibyg tr, B'e/Iir* Pkar/nac. Raliir/tatis Pref., The Nerv- 
ous_ and Miisculary and Glandulous Membranes. Ibid. 1. 
wiii. 129 What we have discoursed, .concerning the Mus- 
ciliary Motion. 1683 Snape Anal. Horse 11. vii. (1686) 81 
Musculary or fleshy F'ibres. 

t IMxi'SCUlated, pph a, Ohs. rare — ^. [f. L. 
uulscut-ns Muscle + -ate - 4- -ed^.] ‘ Having or 
consisting of muscles * (Hailey, vol.TI, 1731). 

I^USCUlation (mt>ski7/lt“‘*j3n). rare. [a. F. 
mnsculationy f. L. musculus : see Muscle and 
-ATiox.] a. The function of muscular movement, 
b. The disposition or arrangement of muscles. 

xZ%^\iM^iiC{^%Cll^Med.Lex.^.\•.Locomotiony It [jc. the word 
tocontotion\ as wdl as musculation has also been used for 
the function of animal movements. 1875 Lewes /V*?/-/. Life 
4* blind Ser. 1. ll. 498 It Is not by Touch, Taste, Hearing, 
Smelling, Musculation, &c., that we can e.splain astrono- 
mical.. and biological phenomenx 1892 Temple Bar Oct. 
i 38 The anatomy of the body docs not provide for the mus- 
culation of wings, 

Musculature (mi>*ski//latiui). [a.‘ F. inusew 
laiurCy f, L. mftscttl'US Muscle.] The muscular 
system of the whole body or of one of its organs, 

187s E. R. Lankester in Q. yrnl. Microscop. Set. XV, 
262 The ventral musculature. x888 Rollestos & Jackson 
Z.t/J’ 633 The jaw apparatus and the digestive tract 
liave their special muscubture. 1898 H. G. Wells JPar of 
Worlds II. it 208 Bipeds, with flimsy siliceous skeletons and 
feeble musculature. 

Muscule, -ie, obs. ff. Muscle, Mussel, Muscly. 

Musculin (ro»*ski;/lin). Chem. Also -ine. 
[f. L. musctil-us Muscle -t- -tke.] The basis of 
animal muscle ; syntonin; also, see quot. 1891. 

1864 Webster, Musculine. 1C66 A. Flint Physiol, blan 
I. 90 Alusculine. This semi-solid organic principle is pecu- 
li.'ir to the muscular tissue. Ibid. 91 Musculine, in com- 
bination with inorganic substances, goes to form the muscles, 
1891 Halliburton Chem. Physiol. 413 Paramyosinogen. 
Note. Termed musculin by Hammarslcn. 

t Mu’sculite. Obs. AlsoSmuscullite, 

9 muacelite. [f, L. 7nu5cstl-us Mussel + -ite.] | 
A fossil mussel shell ; a mytilite. 

1681 Grew bhtsxunt iii. i. i. 264 A sort of Mu.scnlites 
fill’d with Earth. 1799 Kirwan Gcol. Ess. 132 Only tur- 
binites were found in the one, and in the other only chainites, 
or musculliles. /bid. 243 Impressions of reeds or fern, 

sometimesof muscuUtes,mylintes,&c.,arefoundonit (shale). 

1819 Glovtr's Hist. Derby I. 98 Occasionally the anomia 
and inuscelile shells are met with in shale. 

Muscull, obs, form of Muscle, Mussel. 

Musculo- (muskirrlit), combining foim of L. 
musculus Muscle, chielly in nntl Phys. 

terms, as lUusculo-arteTial a., pertaining to the 
muscular and arterial systems; ntusculo-ce’llular 
u., partly muscular and paitly cellular; muacttlo- 
onta-neous a., belonging or relating to muscles 
and skin; jausoulo-ligama-ntous a., composed 
of muscle and ligament ; musculo-iue'mbranons 
a., composed of musculous membrane ; musculo- 
pa llial a., belonging to the muscles and pallium 
of a mollusc ; muscttlo-plire'iiic tr., pertaining to 
tiie muscular portion of the diaphragm ; musculo- 
raclii-deaa a., relating to the muscles of the spine 
(Syd See. Lex.) ; jnusculo-spiTal a., ‘ relating to 
muscle and to a spiral’ (/hid.); esp. in musculo- 
spiral iiervCy the largest branch of the biachial 
plexus, which winds spirally round the humerus ; 
also used as sh. attrib. in imtsculo-spiral paralysis', 
inusculo-ts’ndinous /r., partly muscular and 


y tendinous. 

i COLCUIDCK Aids Rejl. (1848) I. 85 The muscular life 
insect, and the *tna:>ctt}o^tera} ju ihe bird. *835-0 
•s Cjrt. Anal. I. 381 That circular *musculo-cellular 

which surrounds the cervix. 148/2 i he mus- 

ut-aneous nene. 1835-6 Owes pd/z *1 he dsnve 
-ulo-ligamentous sheath, which incloses the man- 
'[in the NautiliLs). 183S Kirby Hob. 4 r Inst. Amm. 

x. 324 A large *musculo-meinbrtmous pocket. 1S85 


GibsOk in 7rans. R. Soc. Edin. (1887) XX.KIL 628 Tlie 
visceral ganglia. .give off two imporLant nerves, .first, ex- 
ternally, the *mu.sculo-pallial ner\e.. ; and, internally, the 
splanchnic nerve. 1840 E. Wilson Auat. K'tde M. (1842) 
290 The *i\lusculophrenic artery winds along the attach- 
ment of the diaphragm to the ribs. 1836-9 Todd Cyct. 
Auat. II. 160/1 This groove (in the humerus) indicates tlie 
spiral course, .of the *muscuIo-spiral or radial ner\’e. 1873 
Mivart Eleni. Anai. 148 An oblique groove (called mus- 
culo spiral). 1899 AUbutfs Sysi. bled.yi. 536 Musculo- 
spiral paralysis. Ibid. VIII. 9 The physician then ex- 
amines the nerve-trunks.. by means of gentle pressure, .on 
the musculo-spirals. x866 Proc, Roy. Soc. No. 86. 244 
“Musculo-iendinous slip from y7^.r<7r longus to In- 
dicial portion of pro/muius. 

Muscnlose (mn-skiHlous), a. rare—''-, [ad. 
L. musettWs-us : see Musculous a. and -ose.] 
Composed of or full of muscular fibre ; musculous. 

1729 T. Dale P'rcind's Emmcnol. x. (1752) 107 The mus- 
culose Coat of the trachea. 

t IHEusculO’sity. Obs. [f. L. muscttlds-tis (see 
next) + -ITY.] 'I he state of being musculous. 

z6oz Holland Pliny II, 109 l*hey have ..only a certaine 
musculositie at the ends. .of their branches, much like to 
the tender buds of Asparagus. 1721 Bailey, bitisculosity, 
bigness of muscles. 1864 in Webster ; and in later Diets, 
t Mn’SClllous, a. Obs. [ad. L. muscu!os-us, 
f. muscul-us : see Muscle and -ous.] 

1 . Full of or composed of muscle or muscles. 

blusculous stomach : cf. Muscular a. 2. 

1541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. C ilj, The 
other is flesshe musculous or lacertous. 1644 Dicby Nat. 
Bodies x.\xv. § 8. 302 It is a musculous membrane. 1720 
Quincy tr, Hodges' Acc, Plague 118 The musculous Flesh 
was., wasted. 

b. trails/, of vegetable tissue. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 18 The Klecampane hath a root 
.shorter than the Skirwirts or Parsnips . . , but more muscu- 
lous and fuller as it were of brawne. 

2 . Characterized by muscular development. s= 
Muscular a. 3. 

1609 HoLLy\ND Amm. blarecll. xxx. ix. 397 His bodie was 
well brawned, musculous Sistrong. 1668 Culpepper & Cole 
Barihol. Anai. iv, viii. 165, I have sometimes seen,. in a 
inasculous man, one triangular muscle (etc.). 1704 Swift 
'T. 'Tub xi. (1711) 196 He had a Tongue so musculous and 
subtle, that he could twist it up into his Nose. 1775 John- 
son Journ. West, Ish, Ci?/, They are indeed musculous and 
strong. 

3 . Of or belonging to muscle or a muscle. 

1653 H, More Antid. .•1th. 11. xii. (1712) 79 1 'be TunicalU 
vea lias a Musculous power, and can dilate and contract . . 
tlie Pupil. 1656 Blount Glosscgr. s.v. Veitty Musculous 
vein, the first branch of the flanck veins, tearmed thus 
because it communicates it self with divers muscle.s. 1713 
Derha.m Phys.-Theol. t. i. 10 note. In the Coat of this 
Bladder is a Musculous Pouer to contract it. 1758 J. S. 
Le Dran's Observ. Stirg. (1771) Did. C c tij b, blyodes 
Platysnia, a Musculous Expansion. 

Hence f Musoulousaess, ‘largeness or fulness 
of ninscles’ (Hailey, vol. II, 1727). 

Mus.D. Abbieviation of mod.Latin Mtisicas 
Doctor, doctor of mnsic. 

2786 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Bozsy fy Ptozzi i. Wks. 1794 I. 
332 Of Music’s College form’d to be a Fellow, Fit for 
Mus.D. or Maestro di Capella. 1818 Scott Rob Roy iv, 
I'he. .ditty,., uhich I still prefer to all the opera airs ever 
minted by the capricious brain of an Italian I\ius.D. 

lUCuse (mir/z), Also dmuze, [a. F. muse, 
ad, L. vtfisa, a. Cir. povaa (Doric pmaa, /wDd, zFolic 
poiaa) pre-Hellenic * 7 nontya, i, Indogermanic 
root * 77 ion~ (: 77 ieii- : tun-') to think, remember, etc.: 
see Mind sb."] 

1 . Mythology, (Now ttsually with capital.) One 
of nine sister-goddesses, the offspring of Zeus and 
hinemosyne (Memory), regarded as the inspirevs 
of learning and the arts, esp. of poetry and music. 

In Greek antiquity there were other accounts as to the 
number of the Mu’-es and of their parentage. The names 
of the nine Muses appear first in Hesiod, who .says that 
Calliope is the chief of them. Later mythologists assigned 
to each of the Muses a parlicul.ar cLass of functions, which, 
liowever, are less definitely limited than they appear in 
modern allusive use, where CHo is the Muse of history, 
Thalia of comedy, Melpomene of tragedy, Euterpe of music, 
and Terpsichore of dancing. The other name«, Emto, Poly- 
hymnia, Urania, and Calliope, ai e rarely mentioned in modern 
literature, as they liave no well-known as.sociatioii with 
any paiticular branch of art or knowledge. Urania (lit. 
‘the heavenly’; in formal li-.ts the Muse of astronomy) is 
invoked by ^Iilton (P. L. vn.), who explains that he means 
not the fabled goddess of mythology, but the true celestial 
souice of inspiration. 

CX384 Chaucer //. Fame 111. 309 So songe the myghty 
Muse, she That cleped ys caliope. <21400-50 Alexander 
2113 pe muses [Z>7//V. blS. musyslof musike. X539TAVF-KXER 
Erasut. }*rav. (1552) 13 Ihe doores of the miLves be wytli- 
out enuye, that is to say, lernetl persons ought fiely..adniyt 
other unto them y* desire to be taught. 1632 Milton /Vh- 
seroso Spare Fast, that.. hears the I^Iuses. .round about 
Joves Altar sing. 1714 Spec /. No. 632 r i Herodotus has in 
the same manner adapted his Books to the Number of the 
Muses. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 11. vi. If the historic 
JIuse hath entrusted me with any secrets, 1 will by no 
me.ans be guilty of discovering them till she shall give me 
leave. 1803 Campbell . 9 /<t«c<w to PaintiugT, I bless thee, 
Promethean muse! And call thee brightest of the Nine. 
18x3 Northcotc Sir J. Reynolds (xSi8) I. 246 Sir Joshua., 
never, .even marked his own name, except in the instance 
of Mrs. Siddons’s portrait as the Tragic Mu.^. X847 

Tennyson Princess 11. 377 , 1 learnt more from her in a flash, 
Than if my brainp.an were an empty hull, And cverj' Muse 
tumbled a science in. 

b. la classical poetry the Muse is oftea invoked 
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or referred to as if only one Muse were recognized. 
Hence often in modern poetic use (cf. 2 a). 

1629 Milton Christ's i/ittixr. iii,Say Heav’nly Muse, shall 
not thy sacred vein Afford a present to the Infant God ! 
171^ 'ViCKZLL No. 620 Whom shall the Muse from 

out the shining Throng Select to heighten and adorn her 
Song? J842 Tennysoh /r/// IFaUr^roq/' g No vam liba* 
lion to the Muse, But may she still be kind. 

c. As represented in painting or sculpture. 

1756-7 tr. Kcjtfsler's Tyav. (1760) ll. 368 The two muses, 

under one of which is the word vrania, are good pieces. 
X847 Tennyson Princess ii. 13 The Muses and the Graces, 
group'd in threes, Enring’d a billowing fountain in the midst. 

d. transf. 

a 1695 A. Wood Atiunx O.xon. (1721) II. 1036 Dr. Killi- 
grew had a Daughter named Anne, a Grace for Beauty, and 
a Muse for Wit. 

2. (With capital or small initial, according to 
the degree of personification.) a. Chiefly with a 
possessive : The inspiring goddess of a particular 
poet. Hence, a poet’s particular genius, the 
character of hU style and spirit. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troyhis n. Proeme 9 O lady myn I?at 
called art Cleo, Thow be my speed fro his forth and my 
muse, To ryme wel his book til I haue do. *390 Gower 
Conf. III. 384 My muse doth me forto wile. 1576 Gas- 
coigne Steele G{. (Arb.) 53 As though my muze were mute 
and durst not sing. 1628 Milton Vac, Exerc. 53 But fie 
my wandring Muse how thou dost stray ! x868 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1877) II. vii. 150 The Biographer now deems 
it a fitting occasion to call on his muse to set forth the suf- 
ferings of the innocent. 

b. The poetry personified, as an object 

of devotion. So the Muses', the liberal arts, 

‘ polite literature 

*755 Johnson Diet. Pref. Bj,The votaries of the northern 
muses. 1775 Gibbon Deal, .y F, x, (1869) I. 206 The bar- 
barians became mastersof the native seat of themusesand the 
arts. 1785-1811 RiTSON(^/V/(r)TheCaledonian I^Iuse; aChro- 
nological Selection of Scotish Poetry. i8o6Pve Qde/or Neto 
Yr. in Times 18 Jan,, Weak is the loudest lay the Muse can 
sing, His deeds of valour to record. 1838 Tiiirlwall (Jm’ce 
II. xL 58 The leisure of his retirement from public life was 
to the la.st devoted to the muses. 

C. transf. Used for : One under the guidance of 
a Muse, a poet. 

1615 G, Sandys Trav. 4 That memorable Sea*battle [at 
Lepanlo].. sung by a crowned Muse [i.e. James I of Eng- 
land]. 1637 IkliLTON Lycidas 19 So may som gentle Muse 
With lucky words favour my destin’d Urn, And as he 
passes turn, And bid fair peace be to my sable shrowd. 2803 

H. K. White Clifton Grove Ded., The following trifling 
effusions of a very youthful muse. 190$ A tkeiixum. 19 Aug. 
233/3 The .stately man.sion built by that attenuated but 
majestic muse Mrs. ^loutagu. 

1 3. A song. Obs, 

a i$2g Skelton Re^lyc. 337 For all his armony In metri- 
cal! muses. 

4. attrib. and Covib.t as \ muse-man^ \-inonger^ 
^•sucker \ inuse-bityMescended, -discovered, -hauntedf 
-inspired, -led, -like, -loved, -rid, -ridden, adjs. 

1770 Armstko.so Sk. II. Misc. II. 274 A *muse-bit block- 
head. X749 West Odes Pindar (1753) I. 53 The *jMuse- 
descended Song. Pindar.Odes^^ndOlym^ique 

vii, The *^Iu^e•dlscovered \yorld of Islands Fortunate, 
1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus 1x1. 27 Leave the Thespian hol- 
low-arch’d Rock, *muse-haunted, Aonian. 1660 Waller 
To Kin£^,tt/>onNa^^yKetu7^tti‘j’t)\Q *.jluse-inspired train 
Triumph, and raise their drooping heads again. X759 Mason 
Caraetaeus, To Hurd 14 Oft my *.Muse.Ied steps didst 
thou behold, xyxx Siiaftesq. Charac. (1737) 1 , 317 They 
wou'd..add their graces and attractive charms to what is 
most harmonious,^ *muse-like, and divine in human life. 
1624 A. Holland in J. Davies Scourge Papcr.Persccutors 
2 Each driueling Lozel now.. Starts vp a sudden •Muse- 
man, and streight throws A Packe of Epigrams into the 
light. 1608 Day Hum. out of Br. Ded. (iS8x) 3 The Iron- 
paied *Muse-mongers about the towne. 1728 Pope Dune, 
II. 33 No meagre, •muse-rid mope, adust and thin. 1697 
Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. 11, To Rdr. (1709) 5 To be •Muse- 
ridden at this rale is somewhat hard. 1604 Middleton- 
Father Hubburd's T’.Wkx. (BuIIen) VIII. 52 You never give 
the poor •Muse-suckers a penny. 

JVEuse (mi«z), sbl^ Also 6-7 muze. Some- 
what arch. [f. Muse v. Cf. OF. muse amuse- 
meat, waste of time, deception.] f a. The action 
of musing ; profound meditation or abstraction 
{pbs^. b. An instance of this, a fit of abstraction ; 
now only in sin^. f ( 7b be) in onds mttses : in a 
state of abstraction {pbsl). f c. To be at a muse : 
to be perplexed or uncertain ; to ‘ wonder ’ {whether, 
how, what, etc.). Obs. 

CZ475 Partenay 3431 In pensif muses hym fasle beseying. 
He rest nogUt to ryde, so to ilaillers cam. X544 Patten 
Exfied. Seotl. Pref. a iv, I haue bene often at a great muse 
with my selfe, whither the kynges Maiestie [clc.l. 1565 
CooiEK 7y/*'ffi///'«is.v.C<’^iV<x^/b,Tobeinadeepemusc. 1578 
Banister Hist, MoJt iv. 55 When a nun by earnest study 
or muse vnto him selfe, vpon any earnest or waighty matter 
[etc-]. 1579 Lvly Euphttes (Arb.) 94 His Lady, whome he 
finding in hir muses, began pleasantly to salute, 

SiuNCY It. (1622) 1x3 In this- depth of muzes, and 

diuers sorts of discourses, would shec rauingly haue re- 
mained, but that (etc.). 1626-7 in Crt. 1)- Times C/uis. / 
(1S43) 1 . 251 For the duke and our fleet, we are now all at 
a muse wlul shovdd become of them. 1^7 Milton P, L. 
vu. 52 He. .was fill'd With admiration, and deep Muse to 
hcare Of things so high .and strange. 1701 Norris Ideal 
IVorld I. u. 73 Such a profound muse as when we are said 
to think upon nothing. <2x7x3 Ellwood (17x4) 

234 He made me no Answer, but sate some time in a Muse. 
X75X R. Paltock P. Wilkins (X8S4) II. 279 'Sir', says^ I, 
after a seeming muse for some time, * what should you think 


of Oniwheske [for a wife)?* 1871 Browning 2682 j 

Where she dwells Forever in a muse. 1889 Stevenson ' 
Master (fB. ii, He would fall into a deep muse over our 
accounts. ' ; 

tlUruse, sb.^ [a. O^.muse', by Fr. scholars j 
regarded as identical with tnuse Muse or as ' 
a verbal noun f. the cognate med.L. miisare to 
play music. Cf. Cornejiuse.] A bagpipe. 

The explanation in quot. 1782, which alone appears in | 
modern Diets., seems to be a pseudo-etymological guess con- ; 
necting the word with OF. muse muzzle. 

1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilsr. 14304 Bombardys and come- i 
musys, 'I’hys filoutys ek, with sotyi musys. 1484 Caxton | 
Fables of rEsop vi. vii, Whanne I py^ped .and played of ! 
my muse or bag pype ye dayned ne wold not daunse. [1782 
Burney Hist, Mus, 11. 27o«<»/tf,The Muse is the muzzle or 
tube of a bag-pipe, without the bellows.] 
tlKCllse) ^b.‘^ Obs. Forms: 6 mose, mouse, 
Qpl, mowsies), mouce, 6-7 muse. [Ultimately a. 
Arab.jy* ///ar/s, w/awen/' banana.] The fruit of 
the plantain or banana (see Musa). Also attrib. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vr. xxxviu.704 Of Musa or Mose tree. 
The Mose tree leaues be so great and large, that one may 
easyly wrap a childe..in them. 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay's Yoy. i. xvL 17 b. Apples of paradice, which they 
call muses. 1588 Hickqk tr. Frederick's Yoy, 18 Laden 
with fruite, as with Mouces which we call Adams apples. 
Mar^. 'I’he Mowsies is a kind of fruite growing in clusters 
and are 5 or 6 inches long a peece. <ri6o2 In Purchas Pil- 
frims (1625) II. 26x7 At Damiatta. .are great gardens, full of 
Adams figs,.. these are also called Mouses. 

Muse (mi?7z), V. Forms : 4 mwse, 4-5 moys 3 , 

5 mouse, mowse,mewse, musee,mus 8 e, mose, 

6 muze, Sc. mus( 3 , 4 - muse. [a. F. muser{ 1 2 th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), to waste time, trifle, in OF. also 
to muse, meditate = Pr. mtisar, It. inusare to stare 
about, idle, loiter. 

Prob. a derivative of the Rom. word represented by It. 
muso, OF. muse muzzle (cf. Florio's explanation of It. mu- 
sare, * to hould ones musle or snout in the alre the primary 
allusion being to the action of * a dog sin^ng the air when 
in doubt as to the scent* (Skeat). Possibly the sense ‘to 
meditate’ maybe due to the influence of \i.musa Muse 
sb.^ Cf. med.L. miisare to play music.] 

I. iutr. 

1. To be absorbed in thought; to meditate con- 
linuously in silence ; to ponder. Const, of, on, 
upon, ■\in. fin early use occas. with inf. of 
purpose. 

X340 Ayenb. 104 |>er-uore ich rede wel ))et \>o\x ne musy 
na^t to moche hit uor to zeebe. X362 L.\nci. P. Pl. A. xi. 
X37 pe more 1 muse peron pe raistiloker hit [Theology] 
semep. c 1375 Sc. Lex. Saints I. {Kateritu) 1 ii pu sold 
moyse here«merwa!l,of hewlne & erih. 1390 Gower 

I. 320 Thus fulofte there he sac To muse in his philosophie. 
c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy* Soc.) 144 Austyn gan muse 
in lus oppynyoui), To fynde a mene the sowle for to save. 
c 1460 Sir K. Ros La Bette Dame 202 He mused &ore, to 
conquere his desire. CX489 Ca.xton Blanchardyn 162 
He was musyng vpon h* werkc. 1490 — Bneydos xxxvii. 126 
Whaii kynge Latyne hadde mused a lytyll in hyni selfe he 
ansuered. 1535 Covcrdalc Ps. xxxviil. 3 Whyle I was 
thus musynge, the fyre kyndled. 1607 Earl Stirling f. 
Cxsar tv. i, Who muse of many things, resolve of none. 
1634 W, Tirwhyt tr. Balzads Lett. (voL 1.) 400 If I muse 
but two hourcs on the bonkes of the Tyber, I am as under- 
standing as if 1 had studied eight days. 1732 Berkeley : 
Alciphr. III. § I Alciphron, having mused a while, answered I 
[etC;]. X78X CowpER /fe/fiTw. 376 And cultivate a taste for I 
ancient song, Catching its ardour os 1 mus'd along. z8x6 

J, Wilson City 0/ Plague lU ii. 169 The sorrowful Still love 

to muse on all distressful things. 1833 Ht. I\Iarti.N£au 
Berkeley the Banker 1. i, Her father paused to muse. Z90Z 
‘ Lucas M alet * Sir R. Calmotly vi. xi, Lady Calmady . . 
musing of many matters.. slowly went the length of the 
terrace, Outlook 14 July 42/2 In Imperial politics he 

decided . . while other men were musing and hesitating. 

quasi-/ra//r. i78t Cowper Truth Sorrow luiglit muse 
herself to madness theu. 

b. Witii dependent question. 

1390 Gower Conf 1. 282 Whan that I muse And thenke 
)io_w sche me wol refuse, I am with anger so bestad, B'or al 
this world mihle 1 be glad. <*xSSS Ridley Co>\f ’ooiih 
Latimer (1556) 07, I baue begonnc..to muse with mysclfe, 
liowe the dartes of the olde enemye may'e be borne of. , « X713 
Ellwood Autobiox. (17x4) 22, I.. stood. .musing with my 
self what Course to take. 

f c. Ill proverbial phr. : (see quot.). Obs. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Creau s.v. Corn, He measures 
my Corn by his trzun Bushel, he muses as he uses, he thinks, 
me Bad because he is so bimselfi 

2. With dependent question: To be at a loss to 
discover; to ask oneself meditatively, to ‘wonder’ 
[what, hov), etc,). Now rare, 

c 1380 Wyclif JYks. (x88o) 35 But heie men musen whi 

? relacis b«\ so vedy to cuts m bete owne cause, c 1407 
^ .VDC. Reson ^ Sens. 2893 Musyng, what hyt myghte be 
That slie so straungeiy spake to me. XS13 More Rich. Ill 
in Grafton Chron. II. 785 Whyle meu mused what 

the matter menc. at^bz Cavendish lYolsey (1893) 34 It 
made all the noble men, .and gemU-womeii 10 muse what 
u [rr. the firing of guns] shold mean, commyng so .sodenly. 
xs8* Peitje tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. iii. (15S6) i6x b, Which 
inakcth me much muse how it should be so. 1791 Cowper 
XX. 41, I muse How single as I am I shall assail 
these shameless suitors. 1853 M. Arnold Sohrab ij- Rsts- 
* 4*7 1 n*u5e what this young fox may mean ! 

«3. To be alTected with astonishment or surprise ; 
to wonder, marvel. Const, at, ft»/, \ to. Now 
rare {poetl). 

*34° Ayenb. 47 Ofie by R*eawch and distep ham pe more 
quayntclichc and pe more houestcliche uor to inakl iiiusi pc j 


foies to h.am. 134° Hampole Pr. C<7/w.6266 A gretewondir 

..pat m swa short tyme..He raught. .discusse al thyng* 
Bot of pis suld nane muse, lered ne lewed, For als grete’ 
wondirs has God shewed. C14S0 Mirour Salmjcioun^Zij 
The aungeles with outen meseure thise thinges musvd sevii» 
rS26 Pilgr. Pof. (W. de W. 1531) 6 Some perLns pe?l 
auenture^ wyll muse or meruayle. 1530 Palsgr. 443/1 [ 
muse at it to se howe he bandeth hymselfe with your ene- 
myes. a 1548 Hall Chron., Edxv. lY 234 The Frenchmen 
their at not a littell mused. 1605 Shaks. Macb. in. iv. 83 
Do not muse at me my most worthy Friends. X64X Milton 
Prel. Episc. Wks. 1851 IIL 83 We need no longer muse .at 
the spreading^ of many idle traditions. 2859 Tennyson 
Elaine 1261 I'hen came the fine Gawain and wonder’d at 
her, And-Lancelot later came and mused at her. 

fb. With clause or e.xpressing the occasion 
for wonder, Obs. 

X530 Cromwell in Merriman Life ^ Lett. (1902) I. 328, 

1 much muse that your Grace >hould so think. 1579 Lyly 
Euphues (Arb.) 178 Thou wilt muse Philautus to heere 
Euphues to preach, who of late had more ininde toserue 
his Lady then to worshippe his Lorde. 1593 Shaks. 

2 Hen. VI, HI. i. i, I muse my Lord of Glosler is not come. 
*599 Q- Eliz. in Harington Nu^ Ant. (1804) J. 304 We 
cannot but muse that you shoulde recite that circumstance. 
1631 Dekker Match Mee in. Wks. 1873 IV, 180, 1 muse 
thouartsopoore. 1632 Thomas of Readinx\x\'lD^eissxsE.E. 
Prose Rom. (18^8) 1. 135, 1 muse thou const indure this vile 
beseeming seruitude, 

fc. To be a matter of wonder. Obs. 

0x460 Townelcy Mysi. iv. 12 Wheder ar all cure elders 
went? This musys mekill in my thoght. 

4. To gaze meditatively ; to look thoughtfully 
or intently. Const, on, upon, i* in, 

1 ax ^66 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1527 He so musede in the 
Welle, That, .He lovede bis owne shadowe. 1390 Gower 
Conf II. 128 It [his cofre] schal noght after ben unstoken, 
Bot whanne him list to have a syhte Of gold. .That he iher 
on mai loke and muse, c 1430 Pot. Rel. 4- L. -yt?/i^(i866) 
148 As y stood musynge on J>e moone. c 1450 Lovelich CnriV 
xUv. 570 Paste tovvardis hym gan he to Aluse, And vppon 
hym sette his hors hed. e X470 Col. <5* Gaw. 1231 Ilk man 
may,.museinhismyrrour. X639N. N. tr. Du Bosq'sCompl. 
Woman r. 63, I have heretofore a long time mused on the 
Statue of Venus made by Phidias. X711 Steele Spect. No. 
113 ? X This was the Place wherein I used to muse upon 
her. 1798 WoRDSW. Night-piece 26 The mind.. Is left to 
muse upon the solemn scene. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk, I. 
60 For some time Rip lay musing on this scene. 183 . J. H, 
Nbvv.MvVN Ch. Fathers (1840) 232 He began to eye and muse 
upon the great bishop of hlUaiu 
f 5, To wait or look expectantly. Ohs. 

((XZ450 Kni.de L<t Tour (1906) 45 She..woIde no more 
make folke to mouse after her, but wolde be sonnet arraied 
and atte the chiiche thanne ani other. 

1 6. To murmur ; to grumble, complain. Ohs.^ 
1382 Wyclif 2 Sam. nil 29 Whanne thanne^ Oauid 
hadde herd bis seruauntis musynge [Vule. iiinssitantes)^ 
c X430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 17 Wiche ought of 
resone the devise to excuse, To alle tho that wold agesni it 
firoune or muse, 1549-62 Steunuoi.d & H. Ps.^ ii. x Why 
did the Jewish people muse, Seemzall is but voine? 1598 
Shaks, Merry W. v, v, 253 Well, 1 will muse no further t 
M' Fenton, Heauen giue you many, many merry dayes. 
II. trans, 

7, To ponfler over, reflect upon; to contemplate, 
meditate. Now rare, 

c X39S P/ozvmau’s Tale 89 He mused bis matter in mesurc. 
CZ460 lilETHAM Wks. (E.E.T.S.) 64/1714 Ys this the loue 
that we haue musyd so ofTt? 1724 Ramsay Vision 1, 1 
wandert waif and wae, I^Iusand our main mischaunce, 1730 
Thomson Hymn on Seasoits i2X Come then, expressive 
Silence, muse his praise. 2826 Disraeli Yiv.' Grey 11. ii 
The poet was absent, for he was musing a sonnet. 1878 B. 
Taylor Deukalion i. iii, What musest thou? 

transf. and fg. 1850 Mrs. Browning RomautU of Page 
xl, His large eyes seemed to muse a smile. 

1 8 . To murmur discontentedly. Obs. 

2388 Wyclif folin viL 32 Farisees berden the puple mus- 
inge [1382 grucchinge, vulg. murmurantem\ of hym these 
thmgis. 1402 Hoccleve Letter of Cupid 238 Ytshal not 
ben m her elleccion the foulest slutte of al a toviie refuse, yf 
that me lyst, for al that they can muse. 

t 9. To excogitate. Obs. 

a xyj^Cursor M. ‘226-7 (Fairf.J per warealpe speche mused 
pat now ar in his werlde vs^. 

TlO. To marvel at. Obs. 

1567 Gude Godlie Ball. (S.1\S.) 165 Musing greillie m 
my inynde, The folie that is iti mankynde. x6io Shaks. 
Temp. HI. iiL 36, 1 cannot too much muse Such shapes, such 
gesture, and such sound. 

1 11. To bewilder, puzzle. Obs. 

1673 S'too him Bayes 58 But that that most muses me is 
this. 

Huse, var. Meuse ; obs. f. Mews, Jross. 
Museacall, variant of MosAiavn aj Obs. 
mused (mir.zd), a. [f. Muse a.l + -edJ 
Bemused, fuddled. 

1^2 Tennyson Will Waierpr.’j^ Head-svaiter, UoUQ'itd 
by the guest Half-mused, or reeling ripe. 

i* Musedode. Obs, 3’are~^. muse Mouse 

sb. (cf. ‘ Yennicularis, herba muris ', Diefenbacli); 
the second element may be = mod. dial, ditd tcat.J 
Some herb; perh. the stonecrop, Scdnjn-acre. ^ 
c 1450 Alphiia (Anecd. Oxon.) X90/1 Yennicularis niaior, 
tetroselio idem g. latcsoriz, ang. andredc uel musedodc. 

i*Musee. Obs. rare~~^. [p., iiutsle, 

musetim.'] = MusEUir. 

x66o in C. Inne•^ Sk. Early Scot. Hist. (i£6i) 45* 1^*® 
studic or musec belonging thereto. 

Musefol (min'zful), a. [f. Muse shf + -hue.] 
Absorbed in thought; thoughtful, pensive. 
a x6x8 Sylvester JIaiden's Blush 185 In muscfull caro 
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his Joseph calls hee quicke. 1700 Dryden Pa/. «5* Arc. i. 
^41 Full of museful Mopings, which presage The loss of 
Reason, a 1810 C. B. Brown Carzvin, etc. (1B22) II. 52 
She was sitting in a museful posture. 1885 G. Meredith 
Diana of Crossways i, She is apt to spin it out of a museful 
mind, at her toilette, or by the lonely lire. 

Hence Mu'sefully adv.^ in a museful manner, 
1885 G. Meredith Diana 0/ Crossways III. .\iv. 276 
Musefully listening, nursing a thought. 

Musehont: see Mouse-hu^^iI, 

Musel, obs. f. Muzzle; v.-ir. Mesel Obs. 
fMu'seless, a. Obs^. [f. Muse + -less ; 
in imitation of Gr. a/xouj-os, ^unpoiished, in- 
elegant, rude, gross ’ (L. & Sc.).] ^\■^lhout learn- 
ing; uncultured. 

1644 hliETOH Areop. (.Arb.) 36 It is to be wonder’d how 
museless and unbookish they were, minding nought but the 
feats of Wane. 1819 Shelley Cyclops 489 He LCyclops] is 
coming,.. Drunken, museless, awkward, yelling, Far along 
his ro^y dwelling. 1877 Ruskis Fors Clav. Ixxiii. x6 The 
muicless cry of the multitude. 

Hence Mu'selessaess. 

1877 Ruskin Fors Clav. Ixxxiii. 360 That Deadly hluse. 
lessness of the Cameronian leaders. 

Musell, obs. form of hluzzLE v. 
MusellimCmuse’lim). Forms: a. 7musellem, 
S moaolsm, 9 rausselim, musellim ; / 9 . mut- 
S3l(l)im. [Arab, viusallim^ lit. paymaster, act. 
pple, of sallama to pay, and conjug. of salama. 
The iS forms represent the pple. of the 
5th conjug. of the same verb.] A Turkish officer, 
the lieutenant of a pasha, 
a. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Xhc:>cnai's Trav. 193 A Convoy of 
three hundred Horse, and two hundred Foot, under the 
Command of the Musellem, 1703 Mauhdrell yourn. yer7ts. 
29 ilar. (1721) 78 The Mosolem or Governour of the City. 
1813 Bvron Bride Abydos i. xii, More ill-got wealth, a 
meaner soul Holds not a Musseliiu’s control. 1847 Mrs. A. 
Kerr tr. Kauhds Hist. Servia 348 The power which. .bad 
been conceded to his Jlusellims. 

fi. 1844 Kitto Phys. Hist, Palestittg vi. i6z Its fisheries 
were.. rented of the Mutsellimof Szafifad by some fishermen 
of that town, 1835 Ogilvig Bnppl, hlutselim. 
Muselman, obs. form oi MussELiiA.v. 
tMu'Sen, u. Obs. 7 ‘arc~~'^. [?a. MHG. 

(inf.) in the same sense: see Moult t/.] =Mew2/.I2. 
x6»3 Cockeram, PoUartiy is a Stagge. ."nauing cast liis 
head,, .then he is said to musen. 1638 Phillips, Mttsetti a 
term among Hunters, is when a Stag..casts his Head. 
Museography (miwz/jp’grafi). [f.Gr. ixovaTov 
Museum: see - gb.vphv.] The systematic descrip- 
tion of the contents of museums. 

1904 D. Murray Pfnseu/us II. 25 hluseography. 
bo Museo'grapheri LSuseo’grapIiist, one who 
describes the contents of museums systematical!)'. 

2776 Da Costa Elem. Cotuhol. 57 Most of the naturalists 
and museographists have included Shells in their works. 

Athtnxnm 9 Oct. 470/3 Between the museographers 
and the pure historians works of art are in danger of becoming 
transformed into scientific specimens. 
Museology(mu7z/ii>’lod3i). [Formed as prec. : 
see -OLOQY.] The science of arranging museums. 

1885 Science 32 July 82/x Devices.. in which museology 
has been notably advanced by us. 2887 Hyait in Proc. 
Boiion Soc. Nat. Hist. 4 May 361 The lirst of the Guides 
to the Society's hluseum..is an experiment of considerable 
imporiancein Museology. 2904D. Murray II.41. 
Hence MuseoTogist, one versed in museology. 
2B99 Nat. Science Sept, 171 The museum as a whole b 
painfully suggestive of what museologists call ‘the fat boy . 
tMuser^. Obs.rare^^. [Of obscure origin ; 

possibly an error.] (See quot.) 

a 1548 Hall Chroiu, Hen. VIII 9 b, In the frount of the 
chafron was a goodly plume set full of rausers or trimblyng 
spangles of gold. 

Muser ^ (miz<*zoa). In 4 musure. [f. Muse 
+ -erI; the earlier form is a, OF. muscor.j 
One who muses ; one engaged in thought or medita- 
tion. Also, fa designer or schemer (pbs.).^ 
laSaWycLiF/^a. xxix,24ThemusureslVulg./«««?V<»^^'‘<^fl 
shui lerne the lawe. 253* Records Cast. Kuowl. Ded. 
I1556) 2 The mu.iers of mischief wrought muebe to the con- 
trary. 2397 J, Payne Royal Exch. 38 There pother 
sorte.., who be create musers ou Gods longc suffringe. 
1677 Gale Cr/. GenWes JL nv 87 Was it not a great Saying 
• -The greatest Musers are the best AriUts 1 x7S5 Johnso.n, 
^*/’«j£’r,..one who muses; one apt to be absent 01 
1823 J. Sterling Ess. <5- Tales (1848) II. 75 The sound of 
tumultor of fear Rouses the muser’s lazy ear. 1887 Stkvkn. 
sox Hotise Beautiful^ Oft [shalll the morning muser see i.ai ks 
rising from the broomy lea. 

Muaerde, iMusere: see Musard, Mouse-ear. 
iSffuserole, -roll, variant forms of Mosbol.^ 
tlttu'sery, Obs. rare~^. [a. OF. jnustne, f. 
muser Muse z/.] An amusement, pastime. _ 
•^HloPil^. Ly/Manhode ii. Ixix. (1869) xo3 Plcymge.. 
at dees, at merelle<, and manye oothore museryes. 
SlusettfmizVzet). Obs.^z.dial. Alsoomusit, 

7 musett, 9 dial, mussit. [n. OF. mucettey mus~ 
little hole, corner, or hoord to hide things 
in * (Cotgr.), f. imue^ vtusse : see Meuse.] *= Meuse 

^b.\. Also, a hare's * form L , , 

*592 Shaks. Ven. * Ad.SS^ The many inusits through tne 
which he goes, Are like a laberinth to amaze his foe^ iS9S 
Markham Cent/. Acad. 32 We terme..the placw 

which she {sc. the harej goelh to releefe, her mnse^. 
Holland Livy xxxvin. xHx. 1015 
Thracian theeves that they should not hide themsclve^ 
'vuhia their peakish holes S: ordinarle cover: musets. 1053 


Chisenhalu Ca//i. Hist: Ep. Ded. A4,The Author. .had 
no sooner escaped out of the English sheep-fold, but straigh t- 
way he discovers the hluset thorow which he stole. i683 
R. Holme Armoury 11. 134/2 A Hare [is lodged] in his 
rorme or Musett. 

Bahkfield 4^1:/. 5/ic/A. II. Jti. (Arb.) 13 Or 
With Hare-pypes(set In a muset hole) Wilt thou deceave the 
deep-earth-deiving Coney? 

f lliXuset^. Obs. rat'd [a. OF. muset ^ also 
musette shrew-mouse.] A shrew-mouse. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 375 Against the biting of these 
musets or hardi-shrews [L. mnris aranei niorsibns], 
Musette (miuze-i). fa. F. mttsclle, dim. of 
OF. muse : see Mdse sb.s] 

1 . A kind of bagpipe. 

X390 Gower Con/. III. 365 Bot yit herde I no pipe there 
To make noise in mannes Ere, Bot the Musette 1 myhte 
knowe. xSn Busby AItts. (ed. 3), Alusars^ the name 
given to certain itinerant musicians who performed on tlie 
I^Iusette. 1905 Edin. Rev. Apr. 321 The sound of pipes and 
musettes. 


2 . A soft pastoral air imitating the sound of the 
bagpipe j a dance for which this music served, 

xSxi Busby Diet. A/us. ^yAIuset/e^ the name of an 
air general ly written in common-time.. .Dances were formerly 
invented of a similar cast, and which were also called Mu- 
settes. 2879 Stainer Afusic of Bible 1x9 A piece of music 
written in the style of bagpipe music came., to be called a 
musette. 1893 Times at Dec. 14/2 The lively gavotte, with 
its cleverly-scored musette. 

3 . A reed stop on an organ. 

2825 Danneley Encycl. Mns.^ Alusette. an organ stop 
made of pewter, of the leed kind and of eight feet ; called 
by the Germans sackp/eife. 1855 Hoi'KIXS Or^an 32S The 
Sladelaine, Paris... Clavier de Kcctc Ex'pressif.. .Muzette. 
Ibid. 333 Abbeville... Pedal, 6 Stops... Musette. x888 tr. 
L ocher's Explan. Organ Stops 6'iSc/ialmei,u. soh reed stop 
. .generally labelled Musette m French organs. 

4 . A small and simple variety of oboe {Cent. 
Diet. 1S90). 

189s Army 4- Navy Psicc List 15 Sept. 1659 Musettes. . . 
Oboes [etc.]. 

Museimi (mir/zf'i/m). Also 7-8 musmum, 8 
musdum, 9 pi. musea. [a. L. musczttn, ad. Gr. 
pLovaiiov a scat of the Muses, f. fioutra Muse sbi^ 
Cf. F. musee masc., Sp., Pg., It, museo.'] 

1 . a. Hist, (with capital M.) The university 
building erected at AIex.andria by Ptolemy Soler. 

2623 G. Sandys Trav.wt That famous Musceum founded 
by Philadefphus. x8^ Ravvlinson Am. Hist. 236 I'he 
‘ .Museum', or university building, comprised chambers for 
the Professors. 

tb, gen. A building or apartment dedicated to 
tile pursuit of learning or the arts; a * home of the 
Muses’; a scholar’s ‘study*. Obs. 
c 2645 Howell (1635) L vi. xx. 263 To my Honoured 
Friend and Fa. Mr. Ben Johnson. 1 thank you for the 
last regato you gave me at your Musaeum, and for the good 
company. 2675 in WilUs & Clark Cambridge (x8S6) HI. 42 
A Legacy of five hundred pounds towards the building a 
Musmum, or commencement house. 270S Phillips (ed. R*r- 
.sey), Aluseunif a Study or Library ; also a College or Pub- 
lick Place for the Resort of Learned Men. 2757 Mbs. 
Griffith Lett. Henry if Frames H. 8a It gives me 
uneasiness, in my musieuni, xyhen any scnlinxeni or criticism 
occurs to me, that I cannot immediately communicate it to 
you, 1760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1783} I. xvi. 92 He waned 
on tlie Virtuoso, and.. was iininedialcly admitted to an 
audience in his musicum. 

2 . A building or portion of a building used as a 
repository for the preservation and exhibition of 
objects illustrative of antiquities, natural history, 
fine and industrial art, or some particular branch 
of any of these subjects, either generally or with 
reference to a definite region or |>eriod. Also 
applied to the collection of objects itself. 

AUliough a ‘ museum * may include a library (m does the 
British Museum) or a picture gallery, the word is not in 
ordinary Eng. use applied to an institution of wbicheither 
of these is the sole or the most promincut feature.^ Un the 
continent the corresponding word is often used_ with refe> 
ence to a collection of works of paintmc or s^lpture, and 

when so used is rendered ‘museum m English. ; 

1683 Phil. XIIl. io3 M'. .Ashinoles Musaxum at 

Oxford. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v.. The or 

Ashmolc's A/uscum^ a *“ ^ ’ 

,710 Hcabse Ccllcct. 10.H.S.) III. 35 SI'. LhujTi of th= 
Ufss^isen. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 2 June, Let. n, I 
have seen the British Museum ; which ^s a noble collection. 
X778 Miss Burney (179*) I.xxiil 129 [Helchangra 

the subject to Cox’s Museum, and asked what we 'bought 
of it ’ 1816 T. D. Whitakek Loidis ^ Elmete 124 It would 
oei haus be difficult for all the musea of the kingdom to lind 
Llf a dozen originals [of the wax impressions of seals] of 
the same date. 1SS3 Laxol ila>, .0 Swords and 

shields of that metal, now in the Museum of Copenhagen. 

altrii. rig C01J.1KCWOOD Jiusktu 1. 143 Flu'vs and inte^ 
ruptions destroy the musentiMalue of a mmeral. 

Alliutes Sysl. M€d. VI. 257 The museum specimen of a 
uterus of a much quoted case. 

3 . transf. loAfig- . , , , . , , 

1753 HERVEy Thcroa >r .ds/ajm fi7S5) ‘3 TFo '’oand- 

lei Musatum of the Universe. 184S h. FitzGcraeu Lett. 
IiSSq) I. 166 A heathy promontory tlmrc, good museum for 
conversation on old poets, &c. 1S49 TiMCKCEAv/>W<ra«ir 

I xxiv. 228 MUs BUche..had quite a hltb: museum of 
locks of hair in her treasure-chesL Drummond 

Alan 106 The physical body of Man. .is. .a museum 

^ffiTsa-mnxng^ ^bl. s 5 . coUoq. [f. AIusEUii + 
-T\G 1 1 The action of inspecting museums. 

,838 OWEN in (2S94) I- 139 
a day or two muscumius* and Aen for Home. 


I iVTusll (m27j), [App* onomatopceic 

I alteration of Mash jAI; sense 3 and the related 
j Mush z/.'-^areprob. old, though not recorded till the 
I Iplh c. Sense i and 3 b may have been affected 
. by Dll. moes^ formerly used in these senses.] 

1 . N. American. A kind of porridge made with 
meal (chiefly of maize) boiled in water or milk 
until it thickens. 

2672 J. Hardy Last Voy. to Bermudas it Indian corn.. 
Which being groun’d and boyl’d, Mush they make Their 
hungry Servants Hunger for to sM-e. 2814 BitAci{ESEn>CE 
yrnl. in Views Louisiana 202 A pot of mush for supper, 
with a pound of tallow in it. 1828 Coobett Ti-eat. Cob- 
bett's Corn ix. § 156 Taking off a lump of the mush at the 
time, and putting it in the milk, 3-ou take up a spoonful at 
a time, having a little milk along with it ; and this is called 
mush and milk. 2893 Kate Sanborn Truth/. Worn, in S. 
Cali/orniayj The old gieeuhom above who had his supper 
of mush and milk. 

2 . dicU. A kind of iron-ore found in concretionary 
masses. 

2686 Blot StaJ/ordsh. iv. § 17. 159 Mush the best of all 
[Iron-Ore], .many times fill’d with a biiske sweet liquor 
' ' which the Workmen drink greedily, 
j 3 . Anything soft and pulpy. Also, anything 
I -reduced to or resembling a mass of powder. 

I Chiefly dial. 

j 2824 Mactaccart Callovid. Encycl.t Afush, a vast of 
j matters tossed together, such as straw, grain, hay, chalT, S:c. 

I 1842 Emerson A/an the Re/onnerNh^. (Bohn) II. 247 A 
, poor fungus or mushroom. .that seemed nothing but a soft 
' mush or jelly. 1847 Halliwell, Alush^ anything mashed. 

' *355 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Alush, any thing decayed to 
, a_ state of powder. 1878 E, W. Clark Li/e Japan 76 The 
rice field is stirred up into a perfect mush of mud. 

I b. U. S. ‘Fish ground up; chum; pomace; 

I stosh’ {Cent. Diet. 1S90), 

C. transf. andyf^. 

2842-4 Emerson Ess., Friendship Wks. (Bohn) I. 83, I 
hate, where Z looked for. .a manly resistance, to find a mush 
of concession. 1856 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. (1883) II. 297 
Stewed into mush, hearing a popular preacher. 1876 
Besant & Rice Gold. Butter/y xviii, Bringing everlasting 
disgrace on our town with such mush as that, 

1 Mushi (moj); sb.'^ slang. [Shortened form of 
j Mushroom.] 

I 1 . An umbrella. Chiefly nf/r/A in mnsh-fakersa 
mushroom faker. So Mush-faking vbl. sb. 

, 2822 Haccart Li/e 56 Tommy Twenty, a mush toper 

j feeker. 2851 Maykew Lond, Labour II. 227 The term 
I [Mushroom-fakers]. .has become very generally condensed 
among those who carry on the trade — they ate now mush- 
I fakers. 2856 ^IayhewG/. World Lotul. 6 note. The mouth 
> has come to be styled the ‘ tater-trap * ; . . umbrella.<;, * mush- 
! rooms ‘ (or, briefly, ‘ mush’) and so on. 2893 P. H. Emek- 
i bOK Signor Lip/o xx. 01 My old man.. got his dudder by 
; chinay-faking and luusb-faking. 

2. A ‘small’ cab-proprietor; a cab-driver who 
owns one, two, or three cabs. So Mu*sher in the 
j same sense. Mu'sking vb/. sb., cab-owning on a 
I small scale. 

I 2887 Globe 22 Apr. 3 A musber, or a struggler, is a- man 
! who drives a horse and cab which is bis own property, and 
' his only * Jot'. * Mushing ' in the cab-trade is another 

[ word for ‘struggling'. 2892 Labour Commission GXass., 

! Little mushes, term applied to those in the cab-driviug in- 
' dustry who drive their owu vehicles. 2902 /Jcaffr/K^27 Dec. 

1 706/2 A LIush is the owner of 3 or 4 cabs. 

I t Ittusli, a. Obs. In 6 musche. [f. Mush z;.i] 

I = Mushed a. 

1578 Inv. R. Wardrobe (1815) 22S Ane [doublet], .of blak 
musche taffetie. 

HIusU (m»J), Sc. Also 6-7 muaclie. [?a. 
OF. moucher to cut, trim.] trans. ‘ To cut out 
uith a stamp, to nick or notch, to make into 
flounces. (Commonly applied to grave-clothes) * 
(Jam.) ; to ‘ puff*. Hence Mushed ppl. a., puffed. 
Mu’shing vbl. sb., one of many nicks or notches 
stamped upon a garment for ornament, 

1578 Itrv. R. Wardrobe (1815) 231 Ane quheit hieland 
mantill. Ceriane peeks of muschet arming fming. 1625 in 
Thanes 0/ Cawdor (Spald- Club) 240 Item 3 quarteris of 
reid bukkram to musche out the sleivis xvs. 2684 Sir J. 
Lauder Hist, Notices Sc. Affairs (1848) 538 Many other 
things ware spoke of as sumptuous and prodigal), viz.,., 
musfied-out silks, and fiored hoods. 1752 J. LouTuiMi Fanit 
0/ Process {e6. 2)9 The Juslice-General’s [Robe] being lined 
W'ith Ermine for Distinction, and the Justice-Clerk's being 
distinguished by Outcutiings or Musbings. 

Tllusll (ni2?J), diaL [Onomatopceic altera- 
tion of Mash v., suggestive of duller sound made 
in pounding something soft. Cf. the earlier Mush 
trans. and intr. ‘To crush, pulverize, 
crumble ; to mash, to reduce to pulp ; to crumble 
or decay away ' (E. D. D.). 

1782 Hutton Tour to Caves (ed. 2) 93 Alush. to crush, or 
crumble. 2855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., To Mush, to 
crumble, to moulder. i85i Geo. Eliot Silas AT. vii. 111 
‘ Folks as had the devil to back ’em were not likely to be so 
mu.shed ' as poor Silas xvas. 

' Iklusha (mu'Ja), ini. [a. Irish maiseadh, lit. 

‘ if it is so *.] An exclamation of surprise used by 
Irish speakers. 

1832 Lover Leg. 4 Star. /ret. 3 JIusha, thin, do you tell 
me so ? 1837 — Rory O' More xlvi, Musha ! but you're the 
very sowl of good nature. 

Muaiial, -chee, van ff. Muss.vl, -chee. 
Mushato^e, Ulushe, obs.ff.ilusxACSio, ilucu. 
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Mushere, obs. form of Mouse-eah, 
Musherom, -on, -oom, etc. : see Mushroom, 
i| Muslila Also 7 muahelaw, 7“9 

mishlaw. [Mosquito vmshla (A. Henderson),] A 
fermented liquor from plantain , cassava, maize, etc. 

1697 Da.mpilr Voy, xi. 314 The Moskito Indians will take 
a ripe Plantain and roast it ; then take a pint and half of 
Water in a Calabash, and squeeze the Plantain in pieces 
with their hands, mixing it with, the NVaterJ then they drink 
it all off together : this they call Mishlaw.^ c 1699 M, W. 
Mosqueto Imiiaits in Colled. Voy. {Churchill 1732) VI, 203 
Their plantain drink they call Mushelaw. 1827 O. W. 
lloDEHTS Voy. Centr. Amer. 128 Preparations were making 
for a grand feast and mishlaw drink. 1842 T. Young N'arr, 
liesid. Mosqtdlo Shore iiL 33 It is a custom to let their 
quarrels rest until they get inflamed by their filthy mushla. 

Mush-melon, -millian, obs. ff. Musk-melo:^. 
Mushroom (m2?*Jr«m), sb. Forms ; a. 5 
musseroun, 5-7 muscheron, 6 nius(3)heron, 
mousheroun, 7 mucheron (muceroa), 8 mush- 
roon ; /?. 6 musherom, mousherom, mush- 
rum(m)0, -romme, (mushorrae), 6-7mushrum, 
-rom, 7 muschrom(be, (mes-, musrurae, mus- 
trome), 7 musheroom, mushroome, 6- mush- 
room ; 7. 6 moshrump, (mushrurapt), moush- 
rimpe,6-7 mus(c)hrump(e, mushrompe, (must- 
rump) ; 5. dmushrubbe, 7mushrub. See also 
Mousseron. [a. F. inousseron (OF. moisseron^ 
1389 ill Hatz.-Oarm.), usually held to be a deriva- 
tive of mousse moss.] 

1 . In early use, a fungus of any of the larger 
* umbrella-shaped* species, to which the names 
tocuCs hat and toadstool were also applied indis- 
criminately, Now commonly restricted to the 
common edible mushroom, Agarictis campestris^ 
or to this and species that closely resemble it iu 
general appearance. Some apply mushroom to 
any fungus supposed to be edible, and toadstool to 
any that is believed to be deleterious. Certain 
botanical writers have used the word as equivalent 
to P'UNGUS. The mushroom is a proverbial type 
of rapid growth, 

14. . Voc. in Wr.-WGlcker 597/13 Mmsetnm. musserouns. 
c 1440 Promp. Pftrv, 349/1 Muscheron, toodys halte, boletus^ 
/u/ietis. JS33 Elyot Cast. Helthc (1539) 89 Beware of 
musheroivs,. .and al other thinges, whiche wyll sone putrifie. 
2563Hyj:l (*593)30 The Toad stooles or Mush- 

rooms, which grow out of the Walnut tree, and bee stlffe 
and hard. 1595 Southwell Poems (Grosart) 69 He that 
high grouth on cedars did bestowe, Gave also lowly mush- 
rumpes [v.r, mushrumptsj leave to grosve. 1612 W. Parkes 
Curtaitu^Dr. 20 That Caedar,,Vnaer whose girdle, nay be- 
neath whose knee, The little Mesrumes louingTy agree. 1656 
Marnette Per/. Cook u 312 With Sparagus, with Harti- 
chokes, with Muscherons, with Cream [etc.]. 2732 Aubuthnot 
Rules 0/ Diet in Aliments^ etc. 1.258 Alushrooms contain an 
Oil of a volatile Salt. z8x8 Keats Etuiym. iv. 234 For wine 
we left our heath, and yellow brooms, And cold muslirooms. 
1846 Lindley Veg. Kingii, 37 In Paris none {i.e, no fungi] 
are permitted to appear in the markets except the common 
Truffle, ftlorel, and Mushroom. 1887 Bentley Bot, (ed« 5) 
378 Fungi or Mushrooms. 

2 . Jig. a. A person or family that has suddenly 
sprung into notice ; an upstart. Also applied to a 
city, an institution, etc., that is of sudden growth. 

<**593 Marlowe // (1598) Cxb, A night growne 
mushrump, Such a one as my Lord of Cornewall is. 1622 
Interpreter He may iioc..seeme to shrinke, with- 

draw, giue way, whilst other mushrumpes doe the state be- 
tray. 1631 Howell Venice 204 Which Commonwealths 
may be sayed to have bin but Mushrumps in point of dura- 
tion. 1721 Amherst 'J'err^e Fit. No. 13 (1754) 66, I he.'ir 
them scornfully call a rising great man an upstart, a mush- 
room, and a thing of yesterday. 1787 Bentham Usnry 
xui. X79 Sheffield is an old oak; Birmingham is a mush- 
room. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. ii. 96 The Stewarts, .were 
mere mushrooms beside the descendants of the Guelphs. 

i*b. A contemptible person, Ohs. 

*594 ^Greene Selimus Wks. (Grosart) XIV. 282 Summon 
a parley sirs, that we may know Whether these Mushroms 
here will yceld or no. 1676 D'Urfey Ma<{. Fickle ir. i, 
Come Ladies, Tie be your Caurdlan ; Let these Musrumes 
stand if they dare. x68o D. Granville in Li/e ( xqo 2} 224, 
I will make a filthy bustle before I dye among the (flcrgy of 
the nation, as conlcmptible a mushrump and silly ignoramus 
as some do make me. X769 Public Advertiser 4 Oct. 2/2 
.A gouty Mushroom of an Earl from the West. 

C. An excrescence. Obs. rare, 

X648 Puv.SNE Plea/or Lords 2 They are . . the Exorbitances 
and Muslironies of Prerogative, the Wenns of just Govern* 
ment. 

fd. A spontaneous growth. Obs. 

1670 C. Gataker in CatakePs Antid. Errour Ep. Ded, 
A ij b, Who endeavour to forget that they are Gods off- 
spring, and would fain be taken for the Mushroomsof Cliance. 

3 . transf Something shaped like a mushroom. 

ta. In ornamental waterworks (see quot.). Obs. 

xjxa J. James tr. Le DlomCs Gardening 214 Jtushrooms 
are a sort of inverted Bowl-dishes, cut with Scales on the 
upper Part, over which the Water falls into the Bason below. 

b, = mushroom anchor (see 6 c). 

1890 Nature 10 Apr, 530 temporary light-vessel is sub- 
stituted, . . but probably before her mushroom bites theground 
it has dragged somewhat. 

4 . a, slang. An umbrella, , 

1856 (see Mush sb.^ x|. 187X *M. Lccrand' Cambr. 
Freskm. 87 Mr. Pokyr said he would take care of my um- 
brella— ‘mushroom* was the term he used. 


b. coUoq. A low-crowned circular hat, esp. a 
lady*s straw hat with down-curving brim. , 

1863 Hatten's Slang Did., Afushrooitt,&n inelegant round 
hat worn by demure ladies. 1896 Georciana M. Stjsted 
Copt. Sir R. F. Burton xi. 265 Many pretty face. .sur- 
mounted by the ‘mushroom* or ‘pork-pie*. 1898 IPestm. 
Goz. 21 Apr. 3/a The mushroom.. is a quite round straw with 
a low crown. X902 Ibid. 31 May 2/1 i^Iimi’s costume con- 
sisted of a short holfandoverallanda brown straw mushroom. 

5 . = mttshroom'Colonr (see 6 c). 

X8S4 IVesi. Daily Press 23 Apr. 7/6 The fanciful shade of 
mushrooHL 1903 IVestm. Gas. xo SepL 4/2 A shade called 
mushroom . . a fascinating sober and unusual tone. 

6 . aitrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as mush’- 
room-juice, -ketchup f^-calchup), -sauce ; parasyn- 
thetic and similative mushroom-coloured, -like, 
-shaped adjs. 

1748 “Mushroom juice [see Ketchup], x8o8 Mrs. Run- 
dell Dovi. Cookery (1824) 168 “Mushroom Ketchup. 1839 
T. C. Hofland Brit. AnglePs Man. viii. (1841) 147 Alush- 
■ room catchup. 1753 Cham ukrsO'^/. s.v. Heath-moss, 

The brown “mushroom-like Coralloides. 1771 Mrs. Hay- 
wood Nevj Present 46 “Mi^hroom Sauce, 1845 Eliza 
Acton Mod. Cookery 1x8 While Mushroom Sauce, 1835-6 
Todds Cycl. Anat. I. 39/2 The principal organ of motion 
in the pulmograda is the large. .“mushroom-shaped disc. 

b, attrib. qnasi-^*. with the sense : Resembling 
a mushroom in rapidity of development or growth 
or in brief duration of existence; upstart; ephemeral. 

*599 b. JoNSON Ev. Man out 0/ lium. i. ii, 'I hese mush- 
rompe gentlemen, That shoot vp in a night to place and 
worship. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb, vi. § 293 'Ihis was 
the end of that mushrump-army, which grew up and perjshed 
so soon that {etc). 1703 Savage Lett. Aniienis Ixviii. 207 
A Mushrome Love sprung from a transitory View. 1707 
E. Filmeu Defence Plays 120 A new, upstart. Mushroom 
Sect, sprung from their own filtny Dunghill. i8x8-6oWhately 
Comm.-bl. Bk. (1864) 143 He outlived his own mushroom- 
reputation. 1887 IVestm. Rev. June 269 Radical million- 
aires, and mushroom aristocrats. 

c. Special combinations: mushroom anchor, 
a mooring anchor having a saucer-shaped head 
upon a central shaft; mushroom-bed, a bed of 
horse-dung and fine earth specially prepared for 
musliroom growing ; mushroom colour, a pale 
pinkish colour resembling that of a mushroom ; so 
mushroom-coloured a . ; f mushroom-coral « 
Fungitb; mushroom earth, earth containing 
mushroom spawn; mushroom-faker slang, an 
itinerant umbrella-mender; f mushroom gall 
(see quot.) ; mushroom-grown a., sprung up 
spontaneously like mushrooms ; mushroom hall 
dial., a house or hut erected by stealtlt (see quot.) ; 
mushroom hat » sense 4 b ; mushroom head, 
{a) a kind of ‘ head * for a church bell ; (^) the nose- 

. plate on the inner part of the breech-plug of a 
breech-loading cannon {Cent. Diet, 1890) ; mush- 
room-headed a, (see quot.) ; mushroom house, 
a house specially constructed for growing mush- 
rooms ; mushroom loaf (see Loaf j^.i 2 d) ; 
mushroom-man (see quot.); mushroom powder, 
dried mushrooms powdered to serve as a flavour- 
ing; mushroom-ring=s F airy-ring; mushroom 
spawn, the vegetative mycelium of mushrooms, 
usually embedded in an earthy matrix; mushroom- 
stone ~ Fungite; mushroom sugar, mannite 
derived from fungi. 

1845 Enc^’cl. Metrop. XIV. 548/1 An anchor of a very 
peculiar kmd is employed to secure the vessels..; it is 
technically called the ^mushroom anchor. X763 Mills 
Syst, Pract. Ilusb. IV. 186 The spawn of mushrooms may 
be procured at almost any time, by those who have not 
already had “mushroom-beds in their gardens. X900 IVestm. 
Caz. 16 Aug. 3/1 It is as ne.ir as you can get to it unless you 
say *mubhroom-colour. 1904 Daily Ckron. 13 Feb. 8/5 
A.. skirt of delicate “mushroom-coloured face cloth. z68x 
Grew Mnsxnut tii. i. lii. 280 “Mushroom-Coral. Fnngites. 
So called from a little likeness it hath to a Toad-Stool. 1731 
Miller Card. Did. s.v. Mushrooms, You should put in 
some of the Knobs of “Mushroom Earth, about si.x Inches 
asunder. 1851 Mayhcw Loud. Labour II. 127/2 The 
“mushroom-fakers will repair any umbrella on the owner's 
premises. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Suppl., '"Mushroom Galls 
. .a name given by authors to a small species of galls very 
common on the leaves of the oak in September and October. 
1827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 86,*I have no experience of 
“mushroom-grown men,^ 1872 R, Heath Eng. Peasant 
(1893) X45 It was a notion held among the peasantry in 
olden times, that he who could in one night erect a ‘ “Mush- 
room Hall '..without hindrance from the oflicials of the 
manor, had obtained a copyhold right to the land. X897 
\yestm. Gaz. 17 June 3/2, *The*inushroom hat*, the pecu- 
liar genius of which shape dwells in that coy droop of the 
brim. X872 Ellacombe Bells 0/ Ch. in Ch. Belts Devon viii. 
393 The bell being turned a quarter round by the button or 
“mushroom head by wlucli it is hung.* X899 IVestm, Gas, 
30 Nov. 4/2 Over this i.s placed a block of steel called the 
mushroom head. 1839 Lindlev Initvd, Bot, iii. (cd. 3) 454 
“Mushroom-headed ; cylindrical, having a rounded, convex, 
overhanging extremity. 18x7 Neill in Edin. Encycl. XI. 
238/2 .A “mushroom-house, constructed on Oldacre's plan. 
1892 Labour Commission Gloss., *MHshrooni’men, men, 
having very little or no capital, who hire looms and start to 
compete in the cotton industry, on the principle that they 
have all to gain and nothing to lo.'tc. 1747 Mrs. Glasse 
Cookery x\. 123 To make “lilushroom Powder. 1^7 Wol- 
laston in Phil, Trans. XCVII. 138, I cut a groove., along 
the diameter of a “mu&broom-ring. X733 Chambers Cycl, 
Bupp. S.V. Mushroom, Into this (trench). .should be put in 
the knobs of “.Mushroom spawn. 1850 Pei{E(r.v Elem, Mai. 


Med. <5- Therap. (ed. 3) II, 1. 952 Mushroom spawn U the 
name given by gardeners to the while branching cottony 
fibres {jntycelia) which form the so-called root of the mush- 
room. \6IAC,HK^\.-cuo^Onom,xsticon^6iFungites.,'"AyXi\. 
rum-stone. 1840 Pereira Elem. Mat. Med. 11. 572 *^iush• 
room sugar has been found identical with mannite. 

Mushroom (m»'Jr?<m), v. [f. Moaunooit ji.] 

1 . (raus. To elevate (a person) in social position 
wiili great suddenness, nonce-use. 

1747 Richardson Clarissa (1749) I. xl. 270 None but the 
prosperous upstart mushroom’d into rank (another of his 
peculiars) was arrogantly proud of it. 

2. a. intr. Of rifle-bullets: To expand and 
flatten. Occas. with out. b. trans. To cause (a 
bullet) to ‘ mushroom ’. 

1803 Selous Trav, S. E. Africa 431 Such a bullet will 
mushroom on striking an animal. 1896 ll'estm. (Par. 16 Dec, 
6/3 The bullet was either mushroomed or the nickel shell 
and lead had parted company. X900 Brit. Med, Jrnl. No. 
2054. 115S The result is lliat the lead mushrooms ouL 

3. intr. To gather mushrooms. Chiefly in pr. 
pple. or gerund. 

i8w lyesUn. Caz. a Jan. 7/2 While walking across a field 
mushrooming, i^ox Essex IVeekly News 25 Oct. 3/3 He 
had been** mushrooming*. 

Mu-shroomed, ///. a. [f. Mushroom sb. and 

V . + -ED.] 

+ 1 . Cookery. ? Dressed with mushrooms. Obs. 
xSaz Combe IVife m. 390 Broil’d ham and a nice mush- 
room’d chicken. 

2 * Overgrown with, mushrooms. 

1883 Mrs. Caddv Footsteps fcanne D’Hrc (x886) 9 The 
path turns downwards.. across the mushroomed meadows. 
3 . Of rifie-bullets : Expanded and flattened. 

X90X Wide World Mag.Vlll. i6o/x The ‘mushroomed’ 
bullet was dug out of the earth. 

lilu'shrooiner. [f. MusHB003f z^. -f-EaL] 

One who gathers mushrooms. 

2883 lllustr. Loud, Nctvs 26 Sept. 331 One of the provin- 
cial advertisers calls such persons ‘mushroomers*. _x893 
Cadman H, Druidale 175 Pll teach those mushroomers to 
keep out of my ipeadow. 

Mushroo'inic, a, nonce-wd, [f. Mushroom 
sb. + -ic.] ^ Upstart*. (Cf. Mushroom sb. 6 b.) 

1839 G. Meredith R. Feverel xvi, There were names 
historic and names mushroomic. 

Mu’shrooming', vbl. sb, [f. Mushroom y.-h 
-ikgL] a. The gathering of mushrooms, b. The 
flattening and expansion (of bullets). 

Daily News 14 May 3/6 Soft-nose^ bullets.. appear 
to have been freely used by the Boers, as xo per cent, of the 
wounds were caused by the ‘mushrooming of the core of 
the bullet. 2900 IVestm. Caz, 26 Aug. 3/z Mushrooming. 
The mushrooming is the event of our day. 

Mu'shroomy, a , [f. Mushroom sb . + -y.] 
Like a mushroom. 

iSfio O. W. Holmes Elsie V. vii, A large house of some 
pretensions to architectural display, namely, unnecessarily 
projecting eaves, giving it a mushroomy aspect. 1895 Out- 
ing (U.S.) XXVI. 42/2 These portable roof- trees, though m 
shape mushroomy, have nothing else of "Cut parvenu about 
them, 

M[ushrub(be, -rum(p0, etc. : see Mushroom. 
SVEnsliy (my_p), a, colloq, [f. Mush -v.j 
Soft, pulpy; also Jig, Hence Mu'shlness, the 
condition of being soft or pulpy. 

2876 Geo. Eliot Dan, Der, xlvi, She’s not mushy, but her 
heart is lender, x^^Pall Mall (7, 18 SepL 12/1 It is p^red 
into a machine in a thick, musliy state. 2890 Sarah J. Dun- 
can Soc. Departure 221 Tlie unutterable mushmess of the 
* bullock’s heart* [fruilj. 

IMtusic (mirl’zik), sb. Forms: 3-5 

3- 6 musike, 4 musyce, musiqe, 4-6 mu8yk(e, 

4- 7 musique, 5 musy(c)qu0, -icque, 6 musyck, 
AV. mwseik, 6-7 musick^e, 7 musiq, 5- music, 
[a. F. mttsiqu& (i2tli c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad, L. 
miisica, ad, Gr, novatic^ {sc. rix^v) 

the Muse * (fern, of ^ovainus pertaining to the Muse 
or Muses, f. tiovaa Muse sb.^)j applied gen. to 
artistic culture, poetry, etc. , but also spec, to'music. 

Cf. Pr. muzica, Sp. miisica, Pg., It. ; ^also G. 

musik (MHG. museke, OHG. musua), Du. muzick, Da., 
Svv.w«j//',J ^ J • u 

1 . That one of the fine arts which is concerned with 
the combination of sounds with a view to beauty 
of form and the expression of emotion ; also, the 
science of the laws or principles (of melody, har- 
mony, rhythm, etc.) by which this art is regulated. 

Considered as an art, music has two distinct branches, 
the art of the composer and that of the executant. Ine 
word is often used with special reference to the executive 
branch, and to instrumental execution rather than j 
thus, the designation of' ‘a teacher of music is usually 
apprehended to mean one who teaches the art of playing on 
some instrument. , 

c 2230 Gen, 4 Ex. 460 Wit of musike, wcl he knew. 1390 
Gowf.r Conf. 1 1 1. 90 The science of Musique. That techeth 
upon Armonie man to make melodic. 1481 Caxton Myrr, 

\. xil 37 Of this science of musyque conielh allc ^“cm- 
peraunce. 2570 Dee Math. Pref. d iij, An Architect (layln 
he [rc. Vitruvius]) ought to. .h.aue heard Philosophers! nauc 
skill of Musike, not ignorant of Physike [etc. I- Burgh 

Ree. Glasgow (1876) 1. 388 That na maner of pervone souiii 
be permittit to teitch musik within this burgh .. except 
[etc.]. 27x2 Addison Sped. No. 29 p 13 Musick, Arcmicc- 

lure, and Painting, .arc to deduce their Laws and Ku*®* 
the genera! Sense and 'I'aste of Mankind, 2827 Whately 
Loi^c u (cd. 2) 18 There must have been. .muywi com- 
positions previous to the science of 3Iusic, 1S64 MAC- 
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-FARRES in£ucyc!. Brit. XVII. 77/1 Music., is that one of 
the fine arts which appropriates the phenomena of sound to 
the purposes of poetry. 

person'jjUd. Chaucer Bo^th. 11, pr. i. 31 {Camb. 

MS.) And with rethorice com forth Musyce A damysel of 
oure hous. 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas, .wtii. (Percy Soc.) 77 
Than forth so went good Counsell and I, ..By Musykes 
toure walked most goodly. 1747 Collins Passions i When 
Music, Heav’nly Maid, was young. 

2. Sounds in melodic or harmonic combination, 
whether produced by. voice or instruments. \In 
{good, triid) music : in tune. 

^Broken mttsici see Broken ppl. a. 16. Music 0/ the 
spheres', see Sphere. 

Chaucer Pari. Foules 62 The melodye herde he 
That comyth of thilke speris thryes thre That welle is of 
musik. *390 Gower Con/i I. 58 In womroanysshe voisthei 
singe, With notes.. of such musike, Wherof the Schipes 
thei beswike.’ <;x4oo Destr. Troy 13277 The myrthe of 
^aire mowthes rnt^yk was like. *471 Caxton Recuyell 
(Somaier)lL 536 That made grete feste of iheyt coiuvug iix 
many manyersof Insirumentis of musycque. a 1500 Flotoer 
Leaf 132 The Armony And sweet accord was in so good 
musyk, That the voice to angels most was lyk. <1x535 
Frere ff Boye 98 in Hazl. B.P.P. III. 65 A pype thou 
shake haue also, In true musyke it shall go. *588 Bvro 
Ps., Sontu 4 * Songs Pref. note. There is not any Musioke of 
Instruments whatsoeuer, comparable to that which is made 
of the voyces of Men. 1591 Shaks. ‘J\vo Gent. iv. ii. 31 
Now must we to her window. And giue some euening 
JIusique to her eare. i6ix A. Stafford Niobe 113 Thou 
deseruest .a Quire of ancient Bardi to sing thy praises ; who, 
with their musickes melody, might e.\presse tny soules har- 
monic. 16*3 PURCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 308 With their 
voyces and cimbals, they make pleasant musicke. 1629 
Milton Hymn Nativ. xii. X17 Such Musick (as 'tis said) 
Before was never made. 1643 Evely.n Diaty 24 Dec., I was 
entertain’d with the church musiq. 1697 Congreve Mourn. 
Bride i,\, Musick has Charms to sooth, a savage Breast. 
1769 Gray Installation Ode 63 Sweet music’s melting fall. 
x886 C. E. Pascoe London of Touhip xi. (ed. 3) 212 The 
music of the military and other bands is unusually excellent. 

b. transf. Applied, e. g., to the song of birds, 
the murmur of running water, the euphony of 
spoken words, etc., spec, the cry of hounds on 
seeing the chase. Also in ironical collocations. 

1590 Spenser P. Q. 11. vt. 33 She, more sweete then 
any bird on bough, Would, .strive to passe. .Their native 
■ inusicke by her skilful art. 2593 G. Flctchek Lida Sonn. 
xiv, My love lay sleeping, where birdes musicke made. 
26x7 ^l0RVS0N Itin, m, 28 Clashing of swords was then 
daily musicke in every street. 1653 Walton i. 13 

What music doth a pack of dogs then make. *687 A. 
Lovell ir. Thevenot's Trav, i. 223 With that another Vol- 
ley of great and small Shot ; When this Musick had lasted 
about an Hour, they (etc.!. 2752 Johnson No. 88 

F7 Milton, whose ear had been accustomed, .to the music 
of the ancient longues, 28o8SKUURAYi>’/*/^<’///^rf///V/ 9 t'he 
cheerful music of the opening hounds. 283d W. Irving 
Astoria 111 . 35 Musquitoe.s, which, with their slings and 
their music, set all sleep at defiance. 185S K. S. Suktecs 
Ash Mamma xxxvtii, The music of the hounds. 

fig* in various applications, esp. something 
which it is a delight to hear, t music, to 

step with rhythmical grace. 

tf 1586 Sidney 11.(1629) x66 What Histories might 

euer make my fame yecid so sweet a Musick to my cares., 
as that (etc.]? 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. ii. ii. n6 The tiine 
was once, when thou vn*vrg’d wouldst vow, That neuer words 
were musicke to thine eare,.. Vulesse I spake, .10 dice. i6ix 
— Wint. T, IV. iv. 529 It is my Fathers Musicke To speake 
your deeds. Davenant Pair Favonts v. i, I shall 

now be kil'd, Even with the musick of her voice. 1760-72 
H. Brooke Fool of Quad. (1809) III. 152 The performers 
stepped music, their action was grace. *813 Byron //r", 
Abydos X. vi, The mind, the Music breathing from her face, 
1850 Tennyson In Mem. xevi, Perplext in failb, but pure 
in deeds, At last he beat his music out. 

d. Rough music : noisy uproar ; usually, a dm 
produced by knocking together pots, pans, and other 
domestic utensils for the purpose of annoying a 
neighbour. 

*7<^ Brit. Apollo No. 56. 3/2 Excuse the Rough Musick 
of Tongs and of Hammer. 1770 Ann. Reg., Chron. 74 
number of boys attended with shovels, playing the rougn 
music. 1796 Grose Diet. ViUg. IT. (ed. 3), Rough Music, 
Saucepans, frying*pans, poker and tongs, marrow-bones anu 
cleavers, bulls horns’, etc. beaten upon and^ sounded m 
ludicrous processions, a i^S Hood Public Dinner 11, Ain 
lempest — one guinea, Mr. Mcrrlngton — twenty, ^Kougn 
music in plenty. 2862 Standard x Dec., Those boisieroys 
exhibitions of popular indignation known as rough music. 
*567 Smyth Sailors IVord’Bk. 580 Rough Music, rouing 
shot about on the lower deck, and other discordant noises, 
when seamen are discontented, but without being mutinous. 
©. A kind of music, lit. and fig. 

J534 Powel Lloyd's Cambria 191 The second sort of them 
are plaiers vpon instruments, cheefelie the Harpe and the 
Growth: whose musike for the most part came to ^ 
^«b the said Gruffyth ap Conan. 2664 Pepys Diary s Oct., 
After three hours’ stay it (the ‘ arched viall ’] could not 0 
fixed in tune; and so they were fain to go to some o^ne 
musique-of instruments. 2709 Wordsw. Poets Epitaph 
He murmurs near the running brooks A music sweeter tha ^ 
182* Beddoes Bnde’s Trag n iv,.! 

A* he that acts the nightingale, the thrush, And ^ the 

living musics. 1866 Ruskin Et/i. Dust iv. I1883) 60 A 1 
s life is a music, if one touches the notes rightly nnd i 
tinie. 1883 Stevenson Sih'erado Sg. (1886) 22 1 he siirn » 
^“ulight. and the growing vines . . made a pleasant music 
‘fie mind. 

Sounds in. melodic or harmonic combination 
^ devised by a composer ; musical composition. 
•To set to music : to provide (a poem, etc.) wit 
music to which it may be sung. 


ifio? T. Hume {titled Captain Humes Poeticall Musicke 
principally made for two basse-vioK 1697 Motteux ijitle) 
The Loves of Alars and Venus. A Playset to Music. 27x2 
Addison Speci.^ No. 28 F2 That nothing is capable of being 
well set to Musick. that is not Nonsense. 1762 Colman Mus, 
Lady 1. 15 (Stage-direction), Tunes the instrument, and turns 
oyer several pieces of music. 1763 J. Brown Poetry 4- Mus. 
xtii. 223 If the Poet select and adapt proper Music to his 
Poem. X898SHUTTLEWORTM XTi Daily News 19 Nov, 6/3 The 
words attached to the music cannot make it sacred or profane. 
'1*4. A piece of music composed or peiformed. 
a 2586 Sidney Arcadia iii. (1629) 247 Musickes at her 
window, and especially such hlusickes, as might, .call the 
mind to thinke of sorrow, and think of it with sweetnesse. 
1589 PuTTENHAM Eiig, Poesic II. X. (Arb.) 96 Vnlesse it be 
in small and popular Musickes song by these Cantahangui 
vpon benches and barrels heads. 2622 Shaks. Cymb. 11. iii. 
44, I haue assayl'd her with Musickes, but she vouchsafes 
no notice. x668 SHADWELL.S’«//tf/t Loversn. Wks. 1720 1 . 43, 
1 came to present my LadyVaine with a musick 1 have made. 
2674 Playford's Skill Mus. 46 Exclamations may be used 
in all Passionate Mnsicks, 

5. A company of musicians; the company of 
musicians attached to a military force ; a * band of 
music * (see B.vnd sb^ 4). [Cf. K. musique.l Obs. 
exc. in military use. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia ni. (1629) 235 The musick entring 
alone into the Lodge, the Ladies were ail desirous to see 
from whence so pleasant a guest was come. 2588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. V. ii.2xi Play musicke then : nay you must doe it 
soone. Ibid. 216 The musick playes, vouchsafe some motion 
to it. 1633 MAR.MtoN Antiguary ii. i, Julia, go throw the 
Music a reward. 1666 Pepys Diary 19 Dec., He says many 
of the musi(iue are ready to starve, they being five years 
behind hand for their wages, Swift y»v</. toStcUa 

8 Feb., A scoundrel dog, one of the Queen’s music, a Ger- 
man. X770 Aun. Reg. 102 The music of the chapel per- 
formed several Italian airs. 1847 Infantry Man. (1854) 75 
The drummers and music are in the rear. 

•f* 6. Musical instruments. Obs. 

2644 Evelyn Diary 2 Apr., Here also young gentlemen 
are taught to fence, daunce, play on mushi [etc.]. x66x 
OgiluV His Majesty's EnUrtainm. 16 On the East-side, 
Winde-Musick. 1752 W. & J. Halfpenny Rur. Archit. 
in Chinese Taste i. 6 A Room, wherein Musicians may be 
secreted (and play on soft Musick to the agreeable Surprize 
of Strangers), a 1800 S. Peccb Anecd. Eng. Lang. (1814) 
147 A fond Mother.. will exuUingly tell you that 'Miss 
‘learned herself to play upon the Musick’. 1826 Keats 
To C. C. Clarke 113 What time you were before the music 
sitting, And the rich notes to each sensation fitting. 

7. The written or printed score of a musical 
composition; such scores collectively; musical 
composition as represented by the usual graphic 
symbols. 

i55S {.title) Parlhcnia, or the Mayden-he.id of the First 
Musick that ever was Printed for the Virginals. 28S4 
Encyel, Brit, XVII. 87/2 Schfitr wrote music to a transla- 
tion of Peri's Dafne. 2886 How to play Fiddle 

70 The music must be placed on a stand, so that it can l e 
seen without stooping. 2895 IFestm. Gas. 32 Dec. 3/2 We 
alone, .print over a ton weight of music week by week. 

1 8. pt. The short keys (now black) on the 
keyboard of an organ. Oh. 

1694 W, Holder Harmony 156 The Breves representing 
the Tones of the broad Giadual Keys of an Organ; u»e 
Semibreves representing the Narrow Upper Keys, which 
are usually called Musics. 

9. A species of nocluid moth. 

I? From the resemblance of its markings to written mi^ic.] 
*833 J. Rennie Conspeet. Butterjl, J/. 65 The Alusic 
{Xylophasia lithoxyUa, Stephens). 

10. U. S. coUoq. a. ‘ Lively speech or action ; 
liveliness; excited wrangling, excitement’, b. 
‘Diversion; sport; also, sense of the ridiculous. 
In this sense apparently confused with amuse ’ 
(Cent. Diet. 1890). Cf. Musical 8. 

' i8S9 Bartcett Diet. Amrr., Music, amusement, fun. 'Jim 
k a nota clever fellow ; there isa creat deal of music m him. 
i8 Lett. /r. the Seuth in Schefc de Vere Americanisms 
(1872) di8 Jake is not without his vein of fun. music they 
call it down here. i -n 

11. Plirases {slang or calloj.). f To make ill 
music, + the music’s paid (see quot. a j 700). To 
face the mttsic, to face boldly the consequences of 
one’s actions; to accept the inevitable without 


ation. 

oa B. E. Diet. Cant. Creiu, Mustek.. It makes ill 

ch, of .niy unwelcome.. News... We Musick s paid, 
i^atch'Word among High-way-men, to let the Company 
,vere to Rob, alone, in return to some Courtesy, a 1851 
CooFER in Scheie de Americanisms WtA 6ot 
lais' unpleasant ‘quarter ’is by our more picturesque 
e called facing the music. 1857 (Mass.) 

2 Sept. (Bartlett) A strong determination to face the 
• is everywhere manifesied. *897 Rhodes m IPestm. 
6 jan. 5/1, 1 will not refer to the vulgar colloquialism 

I was afraid to face the music. , 

oil rib. Comb. a. simple attnb., as /////j/f- 

- folio "lesson, "lucLH, -nictster , -meeting, ~mis- 
-monger, -night, -rack, -rest, -room, -school, 
'c, -shop, -stand, -stool, b. objective, instru- 
lal, etc., as music-drawing, Jloiutng, -footed, 

'{ -fiantinsr, -stirring, -toagued a.Al%. 
i’dIckexs 'Sk. Bez, Mistaken MUtiuer, Y ag-IAP-tap . 
the leader’s bow on Ihe .masic.desfc. i;B 3 Cowper 
-ms for 178S, la The -musick^rawing bow. 1820 
^EV //ymn Mereur) Ixxxiin I Present lliee with 
.music-tlowing shell. 1858 Simmo.nds Diet, frade, 
itfcUe, MuSe-uira/Per, a case holing 

music. 1607 Chapman Hussy d’Aui^is v. Thy 
iq“e footed horse. 183s Marrv.ai Pacha m. The 


*mu5ic-Iesson was over. 2776 Burnev Hist. Mus. (1789) I. 
Pref. II A great genius *music-mad. 1866 Carlyle Inaiig. 
Addr, 193 Our painters, poets and *music-men. £2630 IJ. 
JoNsoN Expost. w. Inigo Jones 63 He now is come To 
be the *music-master: tabler too. 2693 C. Dryden D.'s 
J uyenalvu. (1697) 17a Now look into the **^Iu.sick-.^Iaste^’s 
Gains. 2664 Pepys Diary 5 Oct., To the *^Iusique-meet- 
ing at^ the Post-office, where I was once before. 1769 
Gray in Corr, w, NichoUs (1843) 97 Mr. Reinholt, and 
Miss Thomas, gre.at names at Salisbury and Glosier music- 
meeting. 1862 Whyte Melville Good for N. I. 200 Paler 
and p.aler grew the *music-mlstress’s cheek. 1784 J. Potter 
Firiuous Fillagers 1 . 100 *Music-monger, i6W Wilding 
in Collect, (O. H. S.) I. 264 At ye *Musick.night. .00 02 06. 
2859 Geo. Eliot W. Bedo xxi, On music-nights it was 
apparent that patience could never be an easy virtue to 
him. 1819 Shelley Prometh. Unb. n. ii. 29 [A night- 
ingale] Sick with sweet love, dioops dying away On its 
mate’s *music-panting bosom. 1879 G. JIeredjth Egoist 
x.viv, She went to the ’music-rack and gave the song unasked. 
2893 Pall Mall G. 2 Mar. 2/1 A rickety piano, with a 
Beethoven Symphony open on_ihe*tnusic‘test. 1638 Burgh 
Rec. Glasgow (1876) I. 388 Seing that the *musik schocll is 
aliogidder dekayit within this burgh. 28x8 Lady Morgan 
Autoblog. (1859) 204 He declared he would go. .to all the 
old *music-shops to try and find it. 1762 G. Col.man Mu- r 
sicalLady ii. 39 Away with your "music-stands. 1887 I. R. 
Lodiy's Ranche Life Montana ir, I bought a sofa.. and 
music-stand. 1819 Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. i. 777 The 
"music-stirring motion of its soft and busy feet. 2879 F. W. 
Rodinso.n Cgtuard Cousc. ii. xv, Sli'theruick .. sat down 
on the "music-stool. 18x9 Shelley Prometh. Unb. it. ii. 42 
Echoes, "music-tongued, which draw. .All spirits on that 
secret rvay. 

fc. altrih. qiiasl-<zr^'. in the sense Musical a. 
x6o3 Shaks. / fa///, nr. i. 164, I. .That suck’d the Honie of 
his Mu'.icke Vowes. 1605 \st Pt. leronimo n. iv. 35 Clap a 
siluer tongue Within this pallat, that.. I may.. Haue euery 
slllable a musick stop.^ X657THORNLEV tr. Lougus' Duphnis 
.J- Chloe 142 Her Singing Limbs. The Earth buried them, 
preserving to them .still their musick-properiy. 2669 Gale 
Ct. Gentiles i. ii. iii, 30 Many music Instruments had 
ebteined a Barbaiic name. 

d. Special combinations : + music-band, a 
* band of music* ; music-bells iV.=sCAEiLLON i ; 
music-book, a book containing written or printed 
music-scores ; music-box, (a) f a barrel-organ ; 
(^) ^musical box (see Musical a. 10); (f) 
jocularly, a pianoforte; f music-club, a club for 
promoting the practice of music; music-demy 
(see quot. 1859); music gallery, a gallery in a 
church or hall for the accommodation of the musi- 
cians ;.t music-girl, a female professional singer; 
music-grinder, an itinerant street musician (see 
Grind v,^ 7) ; music-hall, a hall used for musical 
performances; spec, a hall licensed for singing, 
dancing, and other entertainments e.Kclusive of 
dramatic performances; also aUrib.\ f music- 
house, ((?) the room in a theatre, etc., in which 
the musicians sat (cf. music-room ) ; {b) a public 
hall or saloon for musical performances; mu- 
sic-licence, a magistrates’ licence to give vocal 
and instrumental entertainments in a public build- 
ing or apartment ; music-loft » Organ-loft (see 
Organ 5 b^■ 8); music-paper, paper ruled for writ- 
ing music upon (see quot, 1859) ; music-pen (see 
quot. 1S40); music-plate, a metal alloy composed 
of antimony, tin, and lead ; music-room, a room 
in which, music is performed ; '\ 5 pec. a room at the 
side of a theatre-stage in which the musicians sat ; 
t music-shell, one of several species oi gastero- 
podous molluscs of the family Volutidai, esp. Vo- 
tuta musica, characterized by markings on the shell 
resembling written music; music-smith, a me- 
chanic who makes the metal pans for pianofortes, 
organs, etc. ; fmusic speech, an oration formerly 
part of the proceedings at the Encasnia at Oxford ; 

T music-stamper, a kind of bat; music-type 
(see quot. 1875); music-wire, steel wire such 
as is used for stringed musical instruments. 

28x2 J. Wilson Isle cf Palms iv. 442 The *muMC bands 
both near and far Are playing. X856 Slave States 

552 hlusic bands, composed of negroes. x8z8 Genii, Mag. 
LXXXVllI. 11. 39S These carillons have been introduced 
into Scotland, .where they arc called "tnusick-bells. 1577 
Morley /«//T//. Mus. I ^Alusicke bookes.. being brought 
to the table : the mistresse of the house ptesycnted mee with 
a part, earnestly requesting mec to sing. *895 ‘Merkiman’ 
Grey Lady i. ix, The Spaniard opened the music-book and 
indicated the p.Tge, 2773 Golusm. Stoops to Cong. i. i. 
Little Aminadab that grinds the "music box. 1844 .Marc. 
Fuller IVonu s^th C. (1862) 258 Music-boxes, which you 
can wind up to play their set of tunes. _ 1849 Thackeray 
Pendennis liv, ‘Fhere was a piano in M r. Sibwrigh t‘s chamber 
and at this music-box, as .Mr. Warrington called it, 
Laura.. played and sang. i8ox Strutt 4- Past. iv. 

L § 3 There were .also "music-clubs, or private meetings for 
the practise of music. 2850 Stationers' Ilaud-bk. 74 *Mnuc 
Demy, see short demy. Ibid. 82 Short Demy, awhitc thick 
soft paper, used by music publishers for printing music, 

21 by i4i inches. 1794 Sir C. Malf.t in J. Forbes Or, 
Mem. (1813)111. 106 Opposite to it [was] the nobut khani, 
or "music-gallery. 183s Court Mag. VI. 117/2 The good 
rector casts up to the music-gallery a look. .of expostula- 
tion. X76SG. C0LMA.N 7V/'<'///’0 tH- Hi Arc you fond 
of me For sending you that "musick-girl? 1852 Chatub. 
Jrnt. 27 Mar. 197/1 (art.) "Music-grinders of the Metro- 
polis. 1842 Dickens Amer. NotesvCx. (1850) 21/1 The pupiL 
all repaired. .to a spacious "music-hall, ..and listened. .toa 
voluntary oa the organ. 1885 W. S. Gilbert Mikado 11. 33 
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The music-hall singer attends a series Of masses and fugues 
and ‘ops' By Bach. 1603 Marston* Antonio's Rcv.\,\, 
K I b, While the measure is dauncing, Andrugios ^host is 
placed betwixt the *musick houses. 1605 in Cunningham 
Rcyels at Crt. (1842) 207 The musike house att y* Court, 
16x2 ibid, 214 A JIusik house dore in the hail & a doore for 
the Musik house in the Bancketing house. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. (1729) 1.361 John Thacker, .had formerly learnt to 
Dance in the ^lu5ick-houses about Wapplng. 1714MANDE- 
\\\.\.^Fab. BeC5{.\Ti^ 1.468The musick.housesat Amsterdam, 
. . than which nothing can be more harmless. 1858 Simmonds 
Did. TradCy ^Music-licenct, a permission from the magis- 
trates to hold concerts and vocal entertainments, Sic. at a 
room or house, /bui., * Mtisic-io/t^ a raised balcony or 
gallery for a band. 2769 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LX. 
63 He. .was left only with *music-paper,and the words of an 
oratorio. x^^t^Stationers' Hand-ok. 74 Music Pa^cr^ royal 
drawing paper, in the 410 size, ruled with the musical stave 
of five lines. 1840 Lardner Ceom. iii. 35 These lines [rr. of 
the stave] are sometimes drawn upon paper by an instru- 
ment called a *music pen, consisting of five points at dis- 
tances corresponding to the distances between the lines. 
1839 Ure Diet. Arts 51 Its [/.r. aniimonyj cliief employ- 
ment now is in medicine, and in making the alloys called 
type metal, stereotype metal, *music plates, and Britannia 
metal. 16^ Dekker Belman Lend. B2b, Vpon euerle 
branch sat a consort of singers, so tiiat euerie tree shewed 
like a *Musick roome. 1630 AIiddleton Chaste Maidw 
K 2 b, While all the Company seeme to weepe and mourne, 
there is a sad Song in the JSlusIcke-Roome. 1693 R. 
L’Estrange Fables clx.xvi. 147 A I\Ian that had a very 
Course Voice, but an Excellent iMusique-Room, would be 
still Practising in that .Chamber, for the Advantage of the 
Eccho. 2843 P. Cunningham Revels at Crt. 223 In other 
plans are boxes for the nobility, and in one the situation of 
the music room is clear enougli ; viz. at the side of the stage. 
C27J2 Petjveu Gazojihyl. vi. Ivi, Small Indian *Music*Shcll. 
\Z\^Pen7ty CycL XXVI. 444/2 RIusicales,the Music Shells. 
Consisting of Volutx ebraea^ ntusica^ &c. 2858 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade^ *MusiC'Sntith, a workman who makes the 
metal parts for pianofortes, &c. a 2704 T. Brown IVks. 
11709) III, III. 94 {iiile) Prologue to a *Musick Speech had 
in the Theatre xn Oxford. 2709 Steele Tatler No. 45 P 5 
The Nymphs of this City [Oxford] are disappointed of 
aluscious Musick-Speech. syi^P^TiVERA^uai.Anifn.Afn- 
boinx sVespertilio.. ,*]MusicVStamper. 2841 Savage DiV/. 
P r intins Hughes' *music type. 2858 Simmonds 

Tradot Music^type^ the symbols or notes of music, cast for 
printing from, 2875 Southward Diet. Typogr.^Music iypes^ 
moveable types used in producing music. 2823 J. Badcock 
Doni. Aniusem. 250 With small *musick-wire, cut your 
making into cakes. 

Music (miH'zik),?/. [f. Music In various 
nonce-uses: a. irons. To influence bymvisicj to 
train in music, b. To set to music, describe 
musically, c. intr. To produce music ; entertain 
oneself with music. 

X723 Gentl. /fistructed i. Suppl. iv, (ed. 5) p. xll, A Man 
must have a mean Valuation of Christ to leave him for a 
Touch upon an Instrument, and a faint Idea of future 
Torments to be fiddled and muslck'd into Hell. 2788 E. 

i ERNiNCHAM in O^eTfi. Lett. (1896) I. 46, I suppose you have 
een reading, drawing, and musiking. axZx\ Si.xteen <V 
Sixty in Neva Brit. Theatre IV. 387 There be Miss Bore'em 
a musicing already. x86x J. Pycroft Agony Point xii. 
(1862) 14a The ^is..have not only been Frenched, and 
Musicked, and Dep^ortmented,. .but they have also bad 
[etc.]. 2876 T. S. Egan tr. Pleitte's Alia Ti’oll, etc, 221 
The young one musicked and trilled. 2897 Nat, Observ. 
27 Feb. 414 The authors,.. after having ‘musicked* mysti- 
cism in LeReve. .treat now in Messidory^ic labour question, 
1900 W. A, Ellis Wagner I. 198 We met, ale, and even 
music-ed together once in Leipzig. 

Musical (mij<-zikal), a. (and ji.) [a. F. 
vmsical (14th c. in Hatz.-Dann.), ad. raed.L. tnii- 
sicdlis (Albettus Magnus c 1250), f. L. miisicn 
Music ji.] A. adj. 

1 . Of or belonging to music. 

Mztsicalinslrjinient'. see Instrument 3. lifusicalcar’. 
see Ear st>.^ 5. 

^ c 2430 Lydg. Thebes (E.E.T.S.) 222 The musycal, the lusty 
instrument, 1 mene the liarpe most melodious, yove to this 
kynge ^ Mercurius. 1526 Pilgr. Pc>f. (W. de W. 1531) 
7 b, Whiche. .passeth all -y* arniony of this worlde, l^the 
musycall instrumentes & voyce of inau. 1613 Pukchas/*//- 
^rimage ( 1614 ) 324 Marsyas roamed with her, who after, 
being ouercome in a Musicall contention of Apollo, was 
llayed quicke. 2726 Swift Gulliver 111. ii, He gave me the 
names and descriptions of all their musical instruments. 
2842 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. I. 297 Musical science is said 
to have declined like all others. 289a Laiv Times^ Weekly 
Notes 188/1 The defendant had a musical evening regularly 
once a week. 

2. Having the nature or characteristics of music ; 
limeful, melodious, harmonious ; pleasing in sound, 
euphonious. Of sounds: Such as are used in 
music; having the nature of ‘tones’, as distin- 
guished from mere ‘ noises 
c 1430 Lydg. Jliu. Poctm (Percy Soc.) 157 The unycom, 
by musical swetnesse, Atween too maydcn>’s is take and 
hath a fal. 2509 Hawes PasL Pleas, xvi. (Percy Soc.) 76 
'i*he lytle byrdcs sweicly dyd syng With tuncs_ musicall in 
llie fayre mornyng. 1590 SiiAKS. Mids. N. ly. L 215 Markc 
the mu.sica}l confusion Of hounds and eccho in coniunction. 
<ii6S8 Davenant Entertainm. Rutland Ho. Poents (167a) 
344 Would he not have you Cough but . .with a musical con- 
cordance to the rest that have taken cold? 17*0/. Wel- 
wooD in Rowe Lucan Pref. 43 The Versification [is] both 
musical and adapted to the subiecl. 2858 Hawthorne Fr. 

It. NotC’Bks. (1871) II. 310 The murmur of their voices 
took a musical tone. 2897 Allbutrs Sysi. Med. III. 43 A 
murmur which Ix'gan as .a soft, gentle, blowing sound. .may 
..increase to a loud musical bruit in the course of a single 
week. 1873 Bkowsisc Co//. iV/.-c*i^ 402 What is this 
makes The musicalest buzzing at my car? 

Jig. 1643 VR\ii^E.Sov.Po~j:er Parl. App. 77 Out of which 


things, the moderate and musicall state of the Common- 
weaie W'hich we enjoy, is moulded and made up. 1828 
Byron C/i. Hat', iv. clvi, Vastn^ which grows— but grows 
to harmonise — All musiod in its immeusities. 2892 Sy.monds 
Michel Angela II. s No edifice.. is. .more musical in 

linear proportion than the Church of S. -Vndrea at iMantua. 

3 . Kond of or skilled in music. 

c 2420 'LvnG.Assanblyo/' Gods ^ot And as a poet musykall 
made he melody. 1596 SiiAKS. x Hen. /K, 111. i. 237 Hotsp. 
Now I perceiue the Dcuill vnderstands Welsh,. .Byrlady 
hee’s a good Musitian. • Lady. Then would you be nothing 
but Musical!, For you are altogether gouerned by humors. 
2685 Drvden Alb. Alban. Pref. 6 The English I confess, 
are not altogether so Musical as. the French. 2832 Jekyll 
Corr. (2894) 294 At night we had four musical artistes. 2896 
lilns. Caffyn Quaker Grandmother (rj What! Do you take 
me for a musical person t 

t4. Math. — Harmonic zr. 5 a. Obs. 

2594 Blukoevil Exety. i. xxii. (1597) 23 Of Musicall pro- 
portion called in Latinc Hannoniaca proporiio. x8o6 
Hvttoh Course Ma/k. 1 . ttg Musical Proportion is when, 
of three numbers, the first has the same proportion to the 
third, as the dtfierence between the first and second, has to 
the difierenqe .between the second and third. Ibid.t When 
numbers are in musical progression, their reciprocals are 
in arithmetical progression, 
f 5 . Of or pertaining to the muses. Ohs. 

2490 Caxton Eneydos 4 He hath redde the ix. muses, and 
vnderstande theyr musicalle scyences. 

6. Set to or accompanied by music. 

2685 Dryden Alb. /f Alban. Pref. 2 The Italians, .have 
not only invented, but brought to perfection, this sort of 
Dramattque Musical Entertainment 2697 Motteu-X Loves 
of Mars Fenus Pref., This Musical Play or Masque. 2792 
H. Walpole Let. to Miss Mary Betyy 28 June, Frank 
North. .has a musical coinedyat the Little Haymarket,and 
coldly received. 1904 Mrs. A.Tweedie Behind Footlights 
xvL 292 For some forthcoming musical (xmedy. 

7 . slang. Applied to a horse \Yitli defective 
respiration; that is a ‘ roarer *. 

2900 Hayes Among Horses in Russia Introd. 8 His skew- 
bald Joseph, who was a beautifully shaped hunter, ..though 
musical 

8. U.S. Amusing; ridiculous. Cf. Music jA 10. 

2826 Pickering Focab. Wonis Amer. 135 They would say 

of a man of humour, He is very musical. 2850 Bartlett 
Diet. Amer.t Musical, amusing. New England. 

9 . Comb., as mttsical-headed adj. 

2587 HARRJSON£’«^/<?«r/ii.vi. (1877), The nobililie. .whose 
cookes are for the most part musicall-headed Frenchmen. 

10 . Special coliocations : musical box, a 
mechanical musical instrument consisting of a 
revolving toothed cylinder working upon a re- 
sonant comb-like metal plate; musical chime^ 
a set of bells arranged to play a tune, a carillon ; 
musical clock, a clock which produces short tunes 
at regular intervals ; musical glasses » Harmo- 
nica I a ; musical ride (see quot.) ; musical 
shell =s mttsic-shell ; musical snuff-box, a snuff- 
bo-x containing a small musical instrument worked 
by machinery. 

2840 Hood Kilmatisegg, Misery v, Toy, and trinket, and 
“musical box. 2878 Statham in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 311 
The ‘musical-box* toy, which 2S in fact a carillon on a 
minute scale, playing on vibrating longues. 2798 Cruttwell 
Univ. Gazetteer (1^8) s.v. Birmingham, In each steeple 
is a set of “musical chimes. 2747 H. Walpole Let. to Matin 
10 Nov., Don’t you see that “musical clock ? 1766 Goldsm. 
Fic. W. Lx, They would talk of nothing but . . pictures, 
taste, Shakespeare, and the “musical glasses. 2876 Stainer 
& Barrett Diet. Mus. Tertits, Musical glasses, a series of 
goblets of giaduated sizes fixed in a case. The tone is pro- 
duced by the friction of the fingers of the player on the edt^e 
of the' glass. 1886 C. E. Pascoe London 0/ To-day xviti. 
(ed. 3) x8o An exhibition of equestrian skill of the Life or 
Horse Guards, known as a “Musical Ride. This ‘ I^lusical 
Ride* is a kind of equestrian dance executed with extra- 
ordinary precision. x666 J. Davies Hist. Caribhy Isles 125 
It may be called the “Musical-shell, because on the out-side 
of it there ore blockish lines, full of notes. 1822 j. Badcock 
Dom. Amusem. 66 Pocket Organ, or “Alusicalbnuff-box. 

B. sb . 

f 1 . a. pi. Musical insUuments. b. A musical 
performance. Obs. 

C2500 in Grose Antiq. Rep. (1809) IV. 408 All tb^s mu- 
sycalls well handiUed and orderide in ther kynde (Jevithe 
soundes of sweines. 2579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. May 28 Tho 
to the greene Wood they speeden hem ail, To fetchen home 
Alay with their musicalf. 

2 . a. A musical party, b. A musical person. 

2823 B’Israeli Cur.Lit.%cx. 11. 1.401 Such fashionablecant 
terms as * theatricals *, and ‘ musicals invented by the flip- 
pant Topham. i86x Sat. Rev. 21 &pt. ■aay A luminous 
constellation of musicals bas^ risen over Hereford. 2887 
Comh. Mag. June 633 Dull dinners and afternoon musicals 
conipleted the list of outside amusements. 

!i mnsicale (mz/zzkal). U.S. [ellipt. use of 
F. imisicale (fern, of mtisical adj.) for soirh or 
matinee inusUaUl\ A musical party or reunion. 

2883 A. B. Blake in IlarpePs Mag. 905/1 It was to be a 
musicale. 1896 Cosmopolitan XX. 4^/2 The ladies* re- 
ceptions are of a diflerent character. Some are musicales. 

Musicality(miwzikie*liti). [f. Musicals. + 
-ITY.] The quality or character of being musical. 

2853 Miss E. b. Sheptaro Ch. AucJiester III. 65 A third, 
so deficient in natural mustcality that be did not like my 
playing [ 2877 Browning Agamemnon Pref, 6 Tliere is 
abundant musicalily el^where, but nowhere else than in 
his poem the ideas of the poet. 

Musically (mi«-zikali), adv. [f. Musical a. + 
-LY In a musical manner ; in accordance with 
the rules or requirements of music. Also tram/. 


1477 Nohion Ord. Alch. v. in Ashra. Thcat. Chem. Brit 
(»652) 60 Joyne your Elements Musically, For two causes' 
one is for Melody, 1577 Nohtiibrooke Dicing (1843) j™ 
In weddings they were wont to playe musically. 1663 Uovi? 
Use/. Exp. Nat. Philos. 11. xv. 260 That a Sound muv 
powerfully oper.-ite upon the Blood and Spirits, I, who mu 
very Musically given, have divers times observ'd in mysclC 
1746-7 Hekvev Medii. (1818) 252 A melody. .far more mu- 
sically pleasing than sweet Philomela’s sweetest strains. 
1854 Malden in Philol. Soc, Trans. 19 Such a line would 
be measured musically by four measures or bare. 1885 
L'pool Daily Post 7 May 5/3 Mr. Ball took snuff with all 
his friends, sneezing musically after each pinch. 

b. Comb. , as musically-falling, -rhythmical adjs. 
1740 Dyer Enins 0/ Romc-ia, Thine too those musically- 
falling Founts To slake the clammy Lip. 1878 C. & M. c. 
Clarkk Recall. Idriters 179 bliss Lamb promised to, .hear 
her read poetry with theduemusically rhythmical intonation. 
Musicalness (mifl-zikalnes). [f. Music.tL a. 
-h -HESS.] The quality of being musical. 

2678 Cudworth Intcll, Syst, i. v, 759 flatter. .perpetually 
remains, and all other things whatsoever are but, .passions 
and affections and dbpositions thereof, as musicalness and 
unrausicalness, in lespect of Socrates. 2756-82 J. Warton 
Ess. Pope (ed. 4) I. vi. 305 'ITie peculiar musicalness of the 
first of these lines. x88i A. i\usTiN in Maciit. J//i^.XLlII. 
402 Musicalness is unquestionably the most noticeable mark 
..of his own verse. 

Musicaster (mia-ziktestai). [f. L. music-us 
musician (see Music) -f -asteb.] A musician of 
mediocre capacity. 

2838 FraseFs Mag. XVII. 468 You may find a musicaster 
calling himself Smyth, a poetaster, Smythe. 

tMu'sicate,s'- Obs. [f.ppl. stem of late L.7 «h- 
siedre, f. mtlsica Music.] trans. To set to music. 

26x4 Declar. PJaltsgraye' s Faith x. 180 It w.is alwaies so 
ordered that the text, which was musicated, was withall suug 
in the natiue language and was vnderstood by euery one. 

Musicen, obs. form of Musician. 

, Musician (ini//zi‘j3n). Forms: 4musiceen, 
musucieu, 4-6 musicien, 5 musi-, musycyen, 
6 musicen, musyssyon, 6-7 musicion, -tian, 
-tion, 5~ musician, [a. F. mttsicien (Oresme, 
14th c.), f. L. music-a Music; cf. physician^ 

1 . One skilled in the science or practice of music. 

r2374 Chaucer ». pr. VL42 (Cainb. MS.) Also Mu- 

sike maketh Musuciens and phlsike maketh phisissiens. 
2494 Fabyan Chron. il. xlvL 29 Bledgaret, a cunnyngc 
musician. 1553 Becoh Religues 0/ Rome (2563) 2i6b,ro;w 
Vitalian being a lustye singer and freshe couragious musi* 
tion bymself, brought into the church pricksong descan^ & 
all k>Tide of, .melodye. 1555 W.WATBEMAN/^anf/ffF^/cAr 
II. xiL 280 Alusicens (whiche encludeth singing and plaieng). 
2604 SiiAKS. Oih. JV.L 299 An admirable Musician. Oh Jie 
will sing the Sauagenesse out of a Beare. 2864 Browning 
Abt Fogler 88 The rest may reason and welcome : ‘lis we 
musicians know. 1873 Helps Anim. Mast, iv. (2875) 88, 
1 knew a cat who.^.had the nicest perception as to who was 
the best musician In the room. 

2 . A professional performer of music, esp. of 
instrumental music. Also iransf. and Jig. ^ • 

c 1450 Holland Hoivlat 756 .^11 thus our lad)f that lovit, 
with iyking and lyst, Menstralis and musicianis, mo than 
I mene may, 1^3 Eden Treat. Newe lnd.\Nx\i.) 25 AI the 
musicionsand minstrels . . playeon theyr instrumentes. <226^9 
Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (2721) 12/a The wmgd 
Musicians did salute the Morne, a 2653 Binning Seryu 
(*845) 595 Christ and His ministers are the musicians that 
do apply their songs to catch men’s ears and hearts. 2759 
Rorertson Hist. Scotl.iw. Wks. 1823 I. 2^6 He was ilie 
son of a musician in Turin. 2880 Newton in Encycl. Brit. 
XI. 209/1 The notes of the hen (of the Pine-Grosbeakl may 
be deemed to qualify her as a musician of no smril meni.^ 

. 3 . Comb., as imtsiciandike adj., rnttsician-iiJise 
adv. ; muaiciaa thxush. (see quot. 1783). 

2783 Latham Gen. Synopiis Birds II. i.-So Musician 
Thrush.. .Le Musicien de Cayenne. Ibid., It is much ry 
garded for its song, which is so fine as to entitle it to the 
name of Musician among the inhabitants (Cayenne], xwp 
E.xaminer ^/i It is. .a very 'mUsician-like piece. 2897 
Kipling Captains Courageous ix. 185 He swept his band 
musician-wise through his hair. 

Hence Dlnsi'cianess, a female musician. 
x8*9 Moore in Mem. (1854) VI. 35 Authors and autho- 
resses, musicians and musicianesses. 

■ IMIusiciaiiev (miz/zKansj). Now rare m 
educated use. Forms : o Sc. musicinar, mi^e- 
cenar, 6-7 muaicioner, 6-S musitianer, 0-9 
musitioner, 7— musicianer. [f. Musici.vif + 
-erI,] = Musician. 

2540 Records 0/ Elgin (New Spald. Cl. i^s) 1-47 
.toun consentit to giff to John Kyntor, musicinar, anc crouu 
of the sone for bis seruice, 1609 Honseh. Bk. Earls CumoUt. 
in Whitaker Hist. Craven (1822) 318 Payd to the must- 
tioners which were appointed to play at Londesbro.^ 

Tkvon Way to Health 23 The most skilfulest Muaiaaner 
in the World can make no harmony, if his Instrument oe 
not in tune. 2802 tr, GabriellCs Mysterious Huso. *1/ 
Those scrawls musicianers set before them to look 'JJf****^ 
playing. 2843 Thackeray Irish Sk.-Bk. (1857) 90 
were three giris,. tossing their arms about to 
three musicianers. 2899 Somerville S: Ross • 
294 Here, Yates ! you’re a sort of musicianer yourselt . 

Slusiciailly (mi//zi'jDnIi), a. [f. iluaiCiAN + 
-LY I.] Characteristic or worthy of askilled musician. 

2864 Litchheld in Reader No. 97. 58^^^ ^*5 
singing. 2^7 Oxford Mag. 20 Feb. 285/2 Air. A. Bent ga 
very musicianly renderings of Beethoven's Violm Sonata. 
MnsiciansMp (miwzr/aujip). [f. Musicluv 
• + -SHir.] Skill as a musician. 

2867 Macfarre.s Harmony (1892) 227 The otherwise mam- 
fested musicianship of him who made iL 
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Musioien, -ion, obs. forms of Musician. 
Musicist (.miii-zisisl). rare. [f. Music + -1ST.] 
= Musician. 

1873 M. Coruss Squire Silchester II. xvi. 203 .A famous 
trio— painter, poet, musicist. 

t Mu’sickex’. Obs, rare. [f. Music + .er1.] 

=s Musician. 

14. . Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 681/34 Hie 7nusicus^ a musyker. 
ci4*S St. Christina xxvi. in Anglia VUI. 129/33 songe 
..passed alle [je uoyses and Instrumeniis of nmsikers or 
mynstralles. 1781 Westni, Mag. IX. 333 Wljenever he 
iCharles Wesley] wascalJed to play to a stranger, he would 
ask, in a word of his own, ‘ is he a musicker ? ’ 
Siusicless (mi^rzikles), a. [f. Music + -xEss.] 
■\Y anting taste or capacity for music; unmusical; 
also, without music. 

j6is G. Sandys Trav. 172 Their muskklesse instruments 
are fannesof brasse, hung about with rings. 1854 Freeman 
in W. R. W. Stephens Life Lett. (1895) I. 168, I, poor 
musicless brute, don't know the Hypo-Lydian from Cam- 
bridge New. 1873 Miss BKOUGHTONiVh?;o' II. 173 In many 
niusicless waltzings.. we have learned to fit each other’s 
step exactly. 

tiftlu*siciiess. [f. Music + -NESS.] The 

quality of being musical. 

1633 Nabbes Tottenham Court in. iii, Tam, Shall we 
dance, gentlemen ? Musicknesse, and let aclivenesse freeze ! 
Shall 1 use you sweet hlistiis? Wife. Kindly sir, or 1 am 
waspish. 

Musico (m77*ziko). [a. It. initsico^ ad. L. tnfisic- 
US', see Music.] A musician. 

i8ai Bykon yuan iv. Ixxxvl, The musico is but a crack’d 
old basin. 

Musico- (miw'ziktf), used as combining form 
of L. iui(sic2is in terms denoting the association 
of music with various arts or sciences, as musico^ 
dramatic^ -mechanical^ ‘medico-artistic , -philoso- 
phicalj ‘poetic adjs. ; or (rarely) describing a person 
devoted to musical pursuits, as in musico-fanatic ; 
also, muaico-mania, an excessive fondness for 
music ; musicophobia, haired of music. 

iB 58 Q. Tev. CLXYII. 66 His [Wagner's] operas, .repre- 
sented an entirely new type of *musico-dramatic art. ^ 1844 
J. T. Hewlett Tarsons *]• /K viii, A friend of mine, a 
’musico-fanatic. 1835 Dunglison ZJ/c/. /!/<?</. 
sieo/nania, Musomania, a variety of monomania In which 
the pas.sion for music is carried to such an extent as to 
derange the intellectual faculties, 1840 Penny Cyel. XV H. 
2/a As some description of it [the Apollonicon] may here- 
after be found useful, as a part of ’musico-mecliauical 
history, we refer the reader to the article Apollonicon, 1796 
BirnNEV Mem, Metastasio 1 1 . 408 , 1 am extremely delighted 
by the attentive perusal of the ’musico-philosoplucal letters. 
IM3 F. W. H. JiYERS Human Personality I. ^66 At church 
the sound of the organ terrified him. In this case we sec 
agoraphobia, *mustcophobIa, &c. 1839 Loncf. Hyperion tv. 
iv, Of course, my ’Mu-sico-poetic laboratory is an atne. 

Musicographer (mi/Izik^/'grafai). rare. [f. 
Gr. povaitfTj Music ; see -cuapueu.^ Cf. F. mustco- 
graphei\ A writer on musical subjects. 

1884 Leeds Mercttry 23 Apr. 3 England knows no musico- 
grapher whose writings are read with more general interest. 

Mwsioograph.y (miiizik-fgrafi). [f. Gr. 
ikovattci] Music + -7pa0ia writing.] The science or 
art of writing music ; musical notation. 

1839 Hf. Stains Phonegi'aphy 17 Part 2nd, Musico- 
graphy. The following pages relate to music, for the writ- 

• mg of which are proposed seven distinct signs. 

tMu*sicry. Obs. [f. Music i- -nv.] The art 
of music. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie m, xi. Shall all the world of 
Fidlers follow mee, Relying on my voice in musickrie I 

Musik(e, -eU, -er, obs, ff. Music, -al, -icker. 
^/tusilage, -idge, variant forms of Mucilage. 
Musilman, obs. form of Mussulman, 
Mtisimon, obs. form of Musmon. 

.Musiu^ sb. [f. MusEZ/. + -ING‘,] 

fl. Complaining, complaint. Obs. 

13^ Wychf Acts xxviii. 29 Jewis wenten out fro 
and hadden myche que.siioun, eiihir musyng, among hem 
silf. isoo'Zo Dunbar Poems Ixxv. 40 )Our mvsing wala 
perss ane hairt of stane. . 

2 . Thoughtful abstraction ; the act of meditating 
or pondering. 

c 1440 Generydes 401 Generydes stode still In grete musyng. 
*594 Cahew HuartPs Exam. !Tits{i6i6) 87 True it is that 
niuch muzing, to some doth good, and to some harme. 107* 
Milton/*. A’, xv. 249 The sound Of Bees industrious murmur 
oft invites To studious musing. 1760-73 H. Biiookk -/ w* 

fQual. {1809) IV. 80 His auditois.coiitinued m a kinU 01 

re-speciful musing. 1830 J. H. New.man m Lett. ^ Lorr. 
(*891) I. 229 Is not this the meaning of musing— namely, 
thinking about something or other, we cannot tell Nvnat . 
o. A fit of thoughtful abstraction ; a meditation. 
*530 Palsor. 530/2 , 1 dumpe, I fall in a dumpe or musyng 
ypon thyngeSj^V me amuse. 1658-9 Burton s Diary ( I 
ly- 242, I see the House in a great musing. X 7 « 
lf>ect. No. 7 f I In the midst of these my M^sings she 
desired me to reach her a little Salt upon the Pomt o y 
Knife. 1861 Dora Greenwell Poems 17* Fed With g^den 
muMngs by our friend that read From out thy chosen -ro . 
MCusing (mi«*zin), ppL d- [f* Muse v. 
•iNG‘«i.] Given to or characterized by meditation, 
contemplative; meditative; dreamy. 

.‘IMSo J. Metham IThs. (E. E. T. S.). 13 But nowe et alle 
mvs musyng maiere pase. 1530 Palsob. 247/* Mug^ng 
jelowe, musart, 1632 Milton Fenseroso 38 Com, but P 
my wonted state, With eev’n step, and musing gate. 79 
S. Rogers Pleas, Mem. ii. 179 The musing pilgrim, xttaa 
VoL. VI. 


F, Hume^ Mine, Midas 1. ii, *She*s a clever woman*, ob- 
served Slivers, at length, in a musing sort of tone, 

Hencfe Mu'singly adv,, in a musing manner. 
x6xx Florio, AccigliarCf. .10 looke staringlie or musingHe. 
x886 Stevenson Kidnapped xix, ‘There’s one thing ’, said 
Amn, musingly, ‘that naebody kens his name’. 

Musing, obs. variant of Meusing. 

KTusion (rniw-sipn). Her. Obs. exc. Hist. [Of 
unknown origin ; perh. arbitrarily f. L. inns mouse.] 
The wild cat. 

1572 Bossewcll Armorie 11. 56 On a chiefe Pearle, a Mu- 
Sion or Catte, Gardant, Ermines. 1880 Eucycl. Brit. XI. 
699/2 The musion was the emblem of Burgundy. 
Muaique, obs. form of Music, 
fllilu'siat, Obs, rare—^,. £f, MusE sb."^ + 
- 1 ST.] A votary of the Muses; 

x6o6 Warner Alh. Eng. .\iv. To Rdr. (16x2) 331 The Mu- 
sists, though themselues they please, Their Dotage els finds 
Meede nor Ease. 

Musit, variant of Muset. 

Muaitian, -ion, obs. forms of Musician. 
Mlisive (mi/r-siv), a. and sb. [a. F. musift 
-ive^ ad, late JL. musivusi see Mosaic n.ij 

A. adj. = Mosaic I. rare ox Obs. 

1506 Guylforoe Pilgr. (Camden) 37 The vaughtes be 

garnysshed with gold and byse with dyuers storyes of as 
subtyll musyn Xtread musyu] worke as maye be. Ibitl.t Of 
the sayde musyn werke. 1658 W. Burton ///«, Anion. 91 
Their very Poets scoffed at the Musive work of the pave- 
ments. 18x3 J. Forsvth llemarks Excurs, Italy 174 The 
musive work here exhibits a few grim old saints. 

t b. Musive gold — mosaic gold, late L. atintm 
musivtim, Obs, 

17^6 Kirwan Elem, (ed. 2) II. 512 Mr. Wolfe found 
musive gold insoluble in acids. 

B. sb. f 1. = Mosaic jA i. 

161a Peacham Compl. Gent, The Gteevaus brought 
the Art of working in Musive, or Mosaique, to Venice. 1658 
W. Burton ///«. Anton. 156 The magnificent Acts of Sia- 
luarie, Founding, Mowlding, Musive, and Graving. 

2 . A species of noctuid moth. 

183a J. REN.siECt)«4Ar/. Butterfl. ff M. 56 The Musive 
{Grapluphora musiva^ Ocbsenheimer). 

Mu^id, variant of Masjid. 

Musk (inz^sk), sb. Forms: 4-7 muske, 6 
moske, 7 musch(e, moak, (musque), 7-8 mosch, 
5- musk. Also 4 in Latin forms musco {abl.)^^ 
museum {acensi), [a. F. mnsc (13th c, in Hatz.- 
Darm.) « Pr. musc^ Sp., It. musco (also muschio\ 
ad, late L. muscus (4-5th c.), med.L, mo 5 {c)/tns, 
late Gr. /louxor, /iotrxof (5-6th c.), prob. a. Peis, 
(SLU inttskt whence Arab. misk (whence, 


with Arab, prefixed article, Sp. almizcle, Pg. 
almiscle, almiscar)\ the ultimate source is perh, 
Sk. midka (Hindi mulk) scrotum, testicle. 

The continental Teut. langs. have .adopted the med.L. 
forms : G. moschus, Du., Sw. muskus. Da. mos/eus, muskus', 
obsolete forms are G. moschf musch, Du. musch.\ 

\. An odoriferous, reddish-brown substance, 
secreted in a gland or sac by the male musk- 
deer, It has a yery powerful and enduring odour, 
and is used as* the basis of many perfumes, and 
in medicine as a stimulant and aiitispasmodic. 
Also applied occas. to substances of similar odour 
secreted by certain other animals, 

1308 Trevisa Barth. De P. E. xvu. xix. (Tollem. ^hS.), 
Al^ of boxe beh boxes made to kepe in muske and o^er 
spicen e. f 1400 LaufranPs Cirurg. 196 If his herle quake, 
baiueue him tiriaca inaiorwih a liiil muscoouherhooiwijn. 
U7X UirLEV Comp. Alch.xi. il m Ashm. U6s2) 181 As musk 
in Pygmenls.and other spycys mo. xS 55 Eucn Decades 108 
Thevlefte averysweeie sanow beUynde them, sweeter then 
muske. i6zo J. Mason Nnv/oundfand x And a small 
beast like a Ferret whose excrement is Muske. 1656 Riuc- 
LEV Pract. Physkk 47 Hares runnel, and a little Musch. 
S;,.. Steele fuiU? iAo. .03 i> 15 PErfum=d LO strongly 
with JIusk that I was almost overcome with the Scent. 
1708 W YoNccin Beddoes Contrtb. Phys. .y d/rtf. Knomt. 
(irgg) =92 With mosch and valerian in larger doses 1863 
niScNsd/«/.»-- irtT. Agrain of musk will scent a drawer 
for many years, 1870 Yeats A’al. Ihsl. Comm. 

„8 Musk is known m commerce under (wo forms-as Ton. 
auin or Thibet musk, which is the most valuable, and Sibe- 
Iran, Kabardinian, or Russian musk, of inferior quality. 

c kV/wbeh in Haktuyfs VoyMm'iy - 59 Nesros 
answered againe. they had cinet. muske. go d and giaines. 
jegi T. B. La Frimaud, Fr. Acad. II. Jso But nowe they 
must haue muskes and perfumes, ... , 

c. An artificial preparation imitating musk. 

1658 SirT. Browne e’arrf. Cyras iii, Animall-musfc, seems 
eicell the veuctable. 1840 Pckeira Lic/a. Mat. Med. 11. 
, I have seen several artificial pods of musk which have 
b«n imported from Canton. T. W. C Ma«.us. cal s tins 
artificial kind Wampo musk. 1840 Penny Cyci. XVI. .7.2 
Scial musk is sometimes made with nitric acid and 

°'*d*^^An aromatic odour, resembling tiud musk. 

iS« Tennyson Mand l. xxti. i. And the wimdbme spices 
are waflS abroad. And the musk of the rose ts blown. 

2 . An animal which produces ‘musk, now 
usually the Musk-deeb, sometimes called pdet 
?or mchea) musk-, also applied (with defining 
word) to other animals resembling the musk-deer, 

or V. (Part. Beat/s) xviii. The 

mlS=“the n.owdewarr..The musk, the Ittdl mous (etc.]. 


j6xx Florio, LattitiOy, a kind of Muske or Ziuet-cat. 1771 
Pennant Synopsis Quaiirup. 58 Brasilian Mu.sk, Ibid. 59 
Indian Musk... Meminna.. .Inhabits Ceylon. ///</., Guinea 
Musk, X78X — Hist. Quadrupeds I. 112 Tibet Musk, of 
the form of a roebuck. x8ox Shaw Gen. Zool. II. 11. 254 
Pygmy Alusk. Moschus Pygm^us... It is a native of many 
parts of the East Indies [etc.]. 1843 Gray List Mammalia 
Brit. Mus. 172 The Musk. Moschus moschi/erus Linn. 
Ibid.^ The Kabarga or Siberian Musk. Ibid.^ The While- 
bellied Musk. //;</., The Golden-eyed Musk. 1879 E, P. 
Wright Anivi. Life 155 In the musk the fur is thick and 
elastic, fit fora coldcountry. The males have an odoriferous 
gland in the middle of their abdomen. 

S. A name for various plants having a musky 
odour; short for musk-hyacinth ^ -mallow, okro, 
-tree ; in England now chiefly applied to Alivmlits 
moschalus == musk-plant (b). 

173X Miller Card. Diet. s. v. Geranium, The i6ih Sort 
[Musked Crane’s-bill] is preserved in many gardens, for the 
sweet Scent its Leaves afford when rubb’d between the 
Fingers, which occasion’d its being called Musk, or Mus- 
covy. 1786 Abercrombie . 4 74/1 in Card. Assist., 
(Muscaria) or musk hyacinth. Blue musk. Ash coloured 
musk. Purple musk. xSig Keats Isabella xi, Close in a 
bower of hyacinth and musk. 1866 Treas. Bot., Musk, 
Mimulus vioschaius ; also Erodium moschaium. 1886 
T. Bonwick in Ettcycl. Brit. XX. 174/1 'J'heir (the Queens- 
landet’s] red cedar Ls the Cedrela Coona ; . . ebony, the 
Malba \ musk, the Marlea\!ttz.\. 1897-8 Britton & Brows 
Amer. Flora, Musk, Mah'a moschata. 
b. S\\oxt {ox musk apple J pear. 

1708 J. Philips Cyder i. 31 But how with equal Numbers 
.shall we match TheMusk’ssurpassing Worth! X73X Miller 
Card. Diet, jl v. Pyrus § 9 Orange Musquee, i. c. The 
Orange Musk. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece ii. iii. 388 Pears 
..Orange Musk, .. Jargonelle [etc.]. 17W Abercro.mbic 

Arrangem, ii in Card. Assist., ( Pears] Little musk. 

4 . allrib, and Comb. a. Obvious combinations, 
as musk-animal, -colour, trade-, (sense 3) musk- 
pot ; = flavoured or scented with musk, as musk- 
cake, -comjit, fruit, julep, lozenge-, plum, -sugar. 
Also musk-coloured, -like, -scented adjs. 

1693 Dale Pharmacol. 626 Animal Moschiferum...The 
’Mubk Animal. 1706 ^.^ar/V/Vr (Nares), To make 

*jmisk-cakes, take half a pound of red ro.ses,..add four 
grains of musk; mix them well to a thickness, make them 
into cakes and dry them in the sun, 1654 Whitelockb 
yrnl.Stued. Emb. (1772) II. 179 A plain suit of. .english cloth 
of *mu>ke colour. x68i Grew Musaum i. vn. ii. 164 'Tis 
about two inches long. Of a daik brown or Musk-colour. 
1685 Loud. Caz, No. 2072/4 He was habited in a Musk 
colour Cloth Coat. 1684 /bid. No. 2944/4 A Petticoat of 
’Musk coloured Silk. 2598 Florio, AJoscadino, a kinde of 
’muske comfets. 2638 Baker tr, Balzac's Lett, (vol. III.) 
55 For I have not yet medled with any of the ’Musque 
fruits, which I hope you shall eat. 2775 Ash, *Mnsk julep. 
..A julep in which there is an infusion of musk. \8^^Med, 
yntl. IX. 498 It gives out a strong aromatic ’musk-like 
smell. x8^^ Army Navy Price List 15 Sept. 702/3 ’Musk 
Lozenges per box, 0/9. a 2643 W. Cartwright Siedgew, v, 
I’ve. .Kept *Musk4>lums in my Mouth continually. 2859 
G. Meredith F. Fcverel ix, Ihe farmer pointed at some 
’musk-pots in the window. 2672 Phil, Trans, VI. 3003 
Another *Musk-sented Insect, 2696 Salmon Fam. Diet, 
(ed. 2), ’Musk-Sugar, to Make. 2677 J. Phillips tr. Taver- 
nier's Trav. II. 153 Fearing that the cheats and adultera- 
tions of Musk would spoil the ’Musk-Trade, 

b. In various names for the receptacle in the 
musk-deer (or other animal) which contains tlie 
musk. See also Musk-bag, -cod. 

2681 Grew Alusseum r. 11. ii. 22 The ’Musk Bladder or 
Bag is about three inches long. 2837 M. Donovan Dom. 
Econ. II, 155 The removal of the ’musk glands (in the 
crocodile] is absolutely necessary, as otherwise the flesh 
would be insupportable. 2888-92 Blanford Mammalia 
India 553 Many musk-deer are snared in nooses, others 
shot to secure the ‘*musk-pod*, which is an article of com- 
merce. 1834 tr. Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. I. x66 The other 
Musks have no ’musk-pouch. 2840 PeReika Elem. Mat. 
Aled. II. 1395 The ’musk sac is of an oval form [etc.]. 

C. In the names of plants having a musky odour 
(frequently translating mod.Latin moschalus), as 
musk carnation, the clove-gilliflower ; musk 
crane 3 bill,. 5 'rt?^/m;« moschaium ; musk ('(■wood) 
crowfoot, Adoxa Mosclialellina; musk-flower = 
musk-plant {Jj ) ; musk geranium *= musk cranes- 
bill', f musk-gillyflower, the clove-gilliflower; 
f musk-grape (-flower), -hyacinth, one of the 
grape-hyacinths, Mttscari moschaium ; musk- 
mallow, (n) Malva moschata', (< 5 )=next; musk 
okro, Hibiscus Abelmoschus; musk orchis, Her- 
minium Monorchis ; musk-plant, f {d) = musk 
okro', {b) Alimulus moscha.tus ; (f) = musk mallow 
(n:) ; musk-root, ‘the Sumbul root, derived from 
Euryangium Sumbul', also the Spikenard, ./Vur- 
dostachys fatamansi) and Adoxa Moschatellina' 
(Treas, Bot. 1866); f musk-scabious, IScabiosa 
atropttrpurea', musk-seed, the seed ol Hibiscus 
Abelmoschus ; musk thistle, the thistle Carduus 
nutans. Also Mttsk-melon, -rose, -tree, -wood, 
2866 M. Arnold Thyrsis vii, Soon will the ’mu^k carna- 
tions break and swell. 1785 Martvn Roitsseau's Bot. xxiv. 
(1794) 337 Very like this is *^^usk Cranesbill . . easily known 
by Its musky odour. x688R.HoLME.4r/«i>«0'**-io3 ’Musk- 
wood Crowfoot hath the leaf divided [etc.]. 2855 Miss 
Pratt Flxiver. Ft. 111 . oi Tuberous Moschatell. ..It has 
several rustic names, as.. Hollow-root, and Alusk-Crowfoot. 
2853 Cottage Card. Diet. (Johnson) 623 ’Musk-flower, 
Minndus moschaius, 2845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Bot. 

App. ior/2 Erodium moschatum, (’musk geranium). 2607 
Topsell Hist. Four-f. Beasts (2658) 430 There he divers 
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herbs which smell sweet like musk, as Angelica, Dorsis, 
^Musk-gilUflowers, *Musk-grapes. 1598 Florio, jl/wwr/V/^ 
^muske grape flourefs]. 16*9 Parkinson P<irad. xi. 112 
*Muske lacinth. 1731 Miller Card. Did,, Muscari,,, 
Musk-Hyacinth or Grape-flower, of a worn-out^ purple- 
greenish Colour. 178s Martv'n Rousseau's 
342 Another wild species called *AIusk Alallow. i88a 
Gat-den 15 July 38/2 The While Alusk Mallow [is] a charm- 
ing British wild flower. 1756 P. Browne Nat. Hist. Ja- 
maica (1789) 285 The *Musk Okro. The seeds of this plant 
..have a strong and perfect smell of musk. 1731 Mil- 
ler Card. Diet., Orchis ; odorata mosek^a, sive Monor- 
chis. The Yellow Sweet or •Musk Orchis. 1785 AIartyn 
Rousseau's Bot. xxiv. (1794) 34-4 The •Musk plant of the 
West Indies is another species of Hibiscus \ its kidney- 
shaped seeds have a very strong smell of musk. 1852 
Cottage Card. Diet. (Johnson) 607/1 Mimulus moschatus 
(Musk-plant). 1897-8 Britton & Brown Amer. Flora, 
Musk-plant, a. Mimuhts vioschatus\ b. Malvamoschata. 
1844 Chem, Gaz. IL 68 On RatUx Sumbul, the Persian 
•Alusk Root. 1706 Phillips (ed. Y.Axs.^y\* Musk-scabious, 
a kind of Herb. 1731 Miller Diet. s.v. Scabiosa^Ths 
Indian or Alusk Scabious’s are preserv’d for the Beauty and 
sweet Scent of their Flowers.^ 17x2 tr. Pomei's Hist. Drugs 
1. 15 This Plant grows likewise in Egypt, where it is called 
•Alusk-seed. 1873 Beeton's Diet. Comm. s.v., The musk- 
seed brought from the island of Martinico is accounted 
better than any other. 1731 Miller Card, Diet., Carduus', 
nutans. ..The •Musk, or Nodding Thistle. * 

d. In the names of varieties of fruits having 
a musky smell or taste, as musk-apple, cherry, 
peach, pear\ cf. Musk sb. 3 b. 

i6n CoTCR. s-w Muscadelle, Poiitme mtiscadelle,s>.'^\.\ss\i'e 
apple. IMd,, Miiscatctine, the Mitske Peare ; the smallest, 
sweetest, and soonest ripe of all other Peares. 1629 Parkin- 
son Farad, 583 The Aliiske Nectorin-.both smelleth and 
eateth as if the fruit were steeped in hluske. 1679 Evelyn 
Kaf, d/orC., Au^,{ed, 5) 22 Man Peaeh,..Musk Peach [etc.]. 
1786 Abercrombie Arrangcm, 12 in Cuj-ntvJjr/rf., Principal 
Varieties [of Pears], . , Musk blanquette, . . Musk robine. 
1884 Hogg Fruit dian. (ed. 5) bar Pears. ..Musk Drone. 
See Bourdon Musque. 

e. In various names for Musk-ox, as musk-bison, 
buffalo, sheep ; also musk bull, cattle, cow. 

ryna Pennant A ret. Zool. I. Plate vii, Musk Bull and Cow. 
Ibid, [I. Inde.x, Bison or O.v, musk. 1S23 Byron puau xii, 
Ixxxii, Where the musk-bull browses. 1876 Davis Polaris 
£.r/i. ia6 A long hunt for musk-cattle. 1877 A. R. Wallace 
in Puci'cl. Brit, VD. 275/1 The musk-sheep {OviltJsX 
t. In the names of animals having a musky 
odour, as t musk ant, ‘ the name given by Lister 
and Ray to a peculiar species of ant, which is 
of the number of the perfumed insects’ (Chambers 
Cycl. Supp. 1753)! fintisk-beaver = Musk- 
n.VT I ; musk-beatie, a capricorn beetle, Calli- 
chroma moschata-, musk-oavy,thePlLOEi[ tmusk- 
fly = musk-beetle-, f muak-goat = Musk-deer; 
+ musk-goat-obafer = musk-beetle ; f musk-hog, 
the peccary ; f muak-inseot = /««5/;-/ie^f4;; musk- 
kangaroo, a very small, rat-like, arboreal kan- 
garoo, Hypsiprymnodon moschatus-, musk-mole, 
a Mongolian mole, Scaptochirus moschatus (Cent, 
diet. 1S90) ; musk-parrakeet (see quot.) ; musk- 
shrew, the Indian musk-rat (see Musk-b.\t 2) ; 
musk-tortoise, -turtle, a small American fresh- 
water turtle, Aromochelys odorata ; musk-weasel, 
any viverrine carnivore. See also Musk-c.vi',-dber, 
-Duck, -ox, -rat. 

x^’jsPhil. Trans.'lX. 3002 A •Alusk- Ant,. observed by 
nie. s'jjt Pfi.v.VAxr S^ao^sis Qieadrup. 259 *'Musk Beaver. 
1753 Chambers Cjycl. Btipp., il/usk-/usect, a term it-ied by 
some to express the capricorn, or •Alusk beetle. 1864-5 
Wood Homes ivithout H. viiu (1868) 174 The Alusk Beetle 
iCerambyx moschatus). 1823 Cradu Technol. Diet, s.v. 
Music, *AIask Cavy, the Mus pUorides of Tlnnseus. 1665 
Hubert Catal. Rarities 40 A dark green coloured file called 
the *AIusk flie, for his odoriferous sent when he is a live. 
i6ox Holland Pliny 11. 87 marg., PJinie neuer heard of the 
•Alusk-goats nor Ciuet cats in these dales. 1668 Charleton 
Onomasticon 8 Cafra Moschi, the Musk Goat. 16S1 Grew 
Musxum 1. VII. a. 164 The *AIusk-Goat-Chafer. Capri, 
comus odoratus.. .While it lives, and for sometime after its 
death, It hath a fragrant smell ; from whence the Name. 
*773 Genii, .^lag. XLllI. 219 'I’he Alexicaii *iIusk-Ho2. 
1671 Phil. 'Praus, VL 3002 Two’ or three more "Mu^ 
Insects. 1894 Lydekker Marsufiialia 73 T*he •Musk- 
Kangaroos. Genus Hypsiprymnodon. Ibid., Tlie remark, 
able creature known, from its strong scenL a.s the Musk- 
Kangaroo. 1848 Gould Birds Australia V. pi. 52 Tricho. 
glossus coneinnus, Vig. and Horsf. Alusky Parrakect.., 
*Musk Parrakeet, Colonists. 1834 Rogct Amm. .J- Veg, 
Phys. II. 135 The Sorex moschatus, or •musk shrew. x888 
BtANroRD Mammalia India 233 Crocidura murina, the 
brown musk Shrew. Ibid, 236 Crocuiura cxrulea, the grey 
niusk Shiew. 1885 Nat. Hist. (1888) HI. 452 Aro. 

mochelys odorata is a small turtle found in pools.. and 
known as the *aiusk-turt7c, besides other savory names. 
1835 SwAiNSON Nat. Hist, .y Classi/. Quadrup. 361 Viver. 
riux. *Musk-Weasels. 

liSusk, rare, [f, AIuskj^.] irans. Toper- 
fume with or as with musk. 

x63aSiiERWOOD, ToMuske, perfume with Muske, Musquer 
I1611 CoTGR. hxs 'bemuskc’jsce Be- 6b]. X79X E. Darwin 
Bot. Card. I. 6 Musk’d in the rose’s lap fresh dews they 
shed. Ibid. 138 The Nymph. .Each tangled braid with 
glistening teeth unbinds And with Ute floating treasure 
niusks the winds. 

Miiskadel(l, -delle, dyll : see Muscatel. 
Muskaden, -dine, -dyn(a; sec Musc.vdineI. 
MuskaUnge,-allong0,-allunge,-alo(u)nge, 
var. ff. Maskixonce. 


i Bltl'sk-a'lmond. Sc. Obs. In quoL musc- 
almon. A kind of sweetmeat. 

1822 Galt Sir A, IVytie I. iti. 31 The muscalmons were 
declared to he as big as doos* eggs. 

Muakane, variant of Muscajje a. Obs. 
Muskat, variant of MusK-c.fT. 

Muskateire, obs, form of Musketeer. 
Muskatoon, obs. form of Musketoon. 
Muskavada, obs. form of Muscovado. 
Miiakaye, obs. form of Mosque. 

Musk-bag. 

1 . The bag or gland containing musk in various 
animals, esp. the Musk-deer. 

1681 Grew Musxum i.ii. it. 02 The Musk Bladder or Bag 
is about three inches long. 1877 J. Gibson in Encycl.Brit. 
Vll. 25/1 The Musk Deer. .differs from tlie true deer in the 
absence of horns, and in the presence of the musk-bag. 

^ 2 . A small bag containing musk and other 
perfumes, etc. Obs. rare. 

X706 Closet of Rarities (Nares), To make musk-bags to lay 
among your cloaths. — Take the ffou'ers o! iavender-cotton 
six ounces [etc.], .dry them and beat them to powder, and 
lay them in a bag wherein musk has been. 

t Mu'sk-ball. Obs. [Ball ii.l] 

1 . A ‘ ball ’ or receptacle for musk. Cf. must- 
ball : see Must sb."^ 

1423 Roils 0/ Parll. IV. 219 Item, i Muskball d’or. 1463 
Bury \Vills (Camden) 35 My muske bal of gold. 1550 Bale 
Image Both Ch. iii. xvHi. B bij, Their vessels of Yuory 
comprehendeth all.. their combes, their muske balles, their 
pomander pottes [etc.]. 

2 . A ball of soap scented with musk. 

1589 Rider Bill. SchoU 979 Amuske ball, 

lus. 1594 GREENE&LoDCEZ.a<?/6/«f C‘4 w^(i 598) B2b, We 
neuer vse any musk-balls to wash him with. 1719 Accom- 
blish’d Female (Nares), Curious musk-balls, to 

carry about one, or to lay in any place. Let the ground- 
work be fine flower of almonds, and Castle-soap, each a like 
quantity, scare the soap thin [etc.]. 

attrib. 1594 Barnfield Affect. Sheph. 11. xxvi. (Arb.) 16 
Sell thy sweet breath to th* daintie hlusk-ball-makers. 

fMu'sk-cat. Obs. Forms: see Musii jA and 
Cat sby ^ ; also 6-7 musket, 7 muscat, muskat. 
^ The animal from which musk is got ’ ( J.) ; usu- 
ally, the Cf. Civet-cat. 

i^SX Gesner Hist. Anim. 1. 787 Angli muske [dicunt] : & 
animal muske C3tte,..quod nomen zibethi anlmali potius 
conueniret, XSS3 Eden Treat. Newe lud. (Arb.) 25 In this 
region are founde many muskecattes. z6ox Shaks. All's 
Well V. u. at Heereis a purreof Fortunes sir, or of Fortunes 
Cat, but not a Mu.scat. 1607 mus-kat (see MoschatJ ixz63x 
Donne Elcgie Poems (1633) 149 As the sweet sweat of Roses 
in a Still, As that which from chafd muskats [t'.r. muskets] 
pores doth trill. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2)322 The 
hlusk Cat here also convenes and may merit a ca’tagraph. 
1794 Z. Macaulay in Life Hf Lett. iv. (19C0) 67 [Referring to 
Sierra Leone.] Some of the sailors were, .in the act of kilUng 
a beautiful musk-cat, which they afterwards ate 

b. trails/, as a term of reproach to a fop (cf. 
Musk-cod 3) ; also applied to a courtesan. 

Merie Tales of Skelton in /F>tx.(i843) I. p.lx, Skel- 
ton dyd keepe a musket at Dys, vpon the which he was 
complayned on to the bishop of Norwych. 1586 Wnitney 
Choice of Emblems 79 Heare I.ab fine, doth braue it on the 
stage. With muskecattes sweete, and all shee coulde desire. 
*599 B, JoNsoN Ev, Man out of Hum. ii. i. (1600) D 4, Hee 
sleepcs with a muske C^t euery night. 1607 Tourneur Rcu. 
Trag, L iii. (x6o8) B 3, How dost, sweete Muskeat, When 
shall we lie togither? 1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb, iii, j, 
Thou essence-bottle, thou musk-cat ! 

c, allrib. 

1609 Ev. jyoman in Hum. in, i. in Bullen O.Pl. IV, I can 
smell him Haifa mile ere Iiee comeat me,indeede bee weares 
a Musk-cat — what call ye it ? 1651 Cleveland Poems 6 
Whose language is a Tax, whose Musk-cat verse Voids 
nought but flowers for thy Muses berse. 

+ Mu*sk-C 0 d. Obs. Forms ; see Musk sh. and 
Cod. Also 7 muscod. [Cod 

1 . — Musk-bag i, 

167a Blome Descr. Jamaica 29 They (xc. Allcgators] have 
in them Musk-codds, which arc stronger scented then those 
of the East-Indics. Z72X [see Coo sb.^ i b.] 

2 . transf. A scented fop. 

*599 JoNSON Ev. Man out of Hum. v. vi, I bpleeue, 
mu^e-cod. I beleeue you. 1634 S. R. Noble Soldier \\. i. 
in Bullen O. PI. I. 277, 1 begge, you whorson muscod ! my 
petition Is written ou iny bosome in red wounds. 

Mu'Sk-deer. A small hornless ruminant {Mos^ 
chits vioschiferits) of Central Asia, the male of 
which yields the perfume called * musk ' (see Musk 
sb, i). Applied also to the other members of the 
family Moschinx, and to the family Tra^jtluiic, 
or chevrotains, which are horned and have no musk- 
bags. 

1681 Grew Musxum i. il ii. 21 The Musk Deer. 1770 
^RKvCorr.w.Nicholls^xZ^-^ 1x3 Archer subject.s all civet- 
cats and musk-deer? X865 Mathias Sport in H imalayas 
122 UTie musk-deer (called by the natives moosknafar) in- 
habits thick, dense, scrubby jungle... Their presence in a 
jungle may always be known by the musky odour of their 
droppings, 1893 Lydekker Horns Hoofs 330 The musk- 
deer, or kastura, as it is termed in Hindustani, is so well 
known to all Himalayan sportsmen, that [etc.]. 

dttu’sk-duck, 

1 - A tropical American duck, Cairina vioschaia^ 
erroneously called the Mttscovy and Barbaty duck. 

It IS imw domesticated and is larger than the common duck- 
*774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (X776) VI. 130 The Muscovy duck, 
or, more properly speaking, the ilusk Duck, so called from 
a supposed musky smell,. , a native of Africa. 1824 ShavPs 


Ccu Zool. XII. It 81 They have obtained the name of 
Musk-duck from their musky smell. 1877 Newton in F„ 
cycl. Brit. VII 506/2 The Musk-duck (c'afnm:) of SoSh 
America, which is often domesticated and in that condition 
will produce fertile hybrids with the common Duck. 

2 . An Australian duck, Biziura lobata^ so called 
from the musky odour of the male. 

1834 Proc. Zool. Soc. II. 19 A specimen was exhibited of 
the iMuskDuck of New Holland, Hydrobatcslohatus Temm 
1880 Mrs. Meredith Tasmanian Friends 4- Foes 15(3 
That’s a musk duck... The whole bird has a strange odour 
of musk, rendering it quite uneatable. 

Musked (moskt), a. ^Now rare or arch. Also 
7 musket, [f. Musk sb. + -ed ^.] Flavoured, or 
perfumed with musk ; tasting like m«sk. 

Often in names of plants and fruits (sometimes translating 
mod.L. moschatus). 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health 227b, Add.. of sublimed 
wyne vj pyntes, of Rose-water Musked one pynt and a halfe, 
*597 Gerarde II. cccxiiv. 79s Musked Cranes bili 

hath many weake and^ feeble branches trailing vpon the 
grounde. Ibid. 796 It is cfded.. Geranium moscatum : in 
KngJisb Miisked Storkes biJJ, and Cranes htil. Dausfsu 
OF Hawth. Sonu. ‘ Alexis here she stay'd Shee set her by 
these musket Eglantines. 1694 Salmon Bate's Dispeus. 
(*7*3) 59*/* The musked Julep against Fits of the Iklother. 
1706 London & Wise Retir'd Card. 1. 1. xi. 51 Abricots of 
the best Sort, whereof two must be musked. 1731 Miller 
Card. Diet. s.v. Geranium § 16 Musked Oane’s-bill or 
Moscovy. X7S3 Armstrong Taste 06 But hear their ^p. 
tures o’er some specious Rhime Dub'd by the musk’d and 
greasy Mob sublime. iSoa W. Forsyth Fruit Treesv'n. 
(1824) 179 Its colour red and yellow, its flesh tender and 
musked. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge'sSp. Tour Ixvi. (1893) 
319 A musked cambric handkerchief. 

Muakedall, -dele, obs. forms of Muscatel. 
Muskedine : see Muscadine. 

Muskeet, variant of Mesquite. 

Muskeeto, obs. form of Mosquito. ■ 
Muskeg (mc-skeg). Canadian. Also mus- 
keag. [Cree Indian ; corresp. to Odjibway niash- 
kig, Abnaki mskakw.'] A kind of bog ; see quots. 

1865 ViscT. Milton & W. B. Cheadle N. W, Passage by 
Land 207 Muskegs— or level swamps— the surface of which 
is covered with a mossy crust five, or six inches in thickness,’ 
while a thick growth of pines and the fallen timber add to 
the difficulties of the road. j8B6 Times 24 Sept- 7 A ‘mus- 
keg ' is a lake bearing on its surface a thick growth of de- 
cayed vegetable matter and peat, in layers made year after 
year, Blackw. Mag. I^Iar. 541/2 A thick forest of tall 
nines with patches of bad muskeag, or marsh. ^ x^ III. 
KOBBRTS Bianca's Caprice 143 Beyond the .Prairie lay tlie 
muskeg, the barren lands of N^ortbero Canada. 

Hence Muske’gffy a., abounding in muskegs.^ 
1894 Blackw. Mag.]\xne 802 Muskeegy prairies of varjnng 
sbe. 1903 A. C, P. Haggard Sportiuk Yctrtis 98 After a 
while this prairie.. developed into muskeggy swamp. 

Muskeito(r, obs. forms’ of Mosquito. 
M:uskel(e, -ell, obs. ff. Muscle, Mussel. 
3 VIuskel(l)imge, -unjeh: see Maskisonge. 
Muskely, -elly, obs. forms of Muscly. 
Musket^ (mz?-sket). Obs. exc. Hist. Also 
5 muskyte, 5-7 inuskett(e, 7 musquet. [a. 
ONF. musket (AF. pi. muskez, 1332 in Litt. Cant. 
I. cccclxi. 4S6), mousquet^ Central OF. mouchet 
(mod.Fr. corruptly = It. vioschetto a 

small kind of sparrowhawk. 

The word has the form of a dim. of Com, Rom. mosca’.- 
"L. 7iiusca x cf. It, woxcHnfa of the same meaning.^ Some 
scholars regard the name as alluding to the diminutive size 
of the bird, others as meanin.^ ‘sjieckled’ comparing F. 
mottcheierXo mark with spots like flies or fly-specks.] 

The male of the sparrowhawk. . . 

^* 4*5 in Wr.-Wulcker 641/14 Hlc copus, muskett 
c X475 Piet, Foe. ibid. 761/6 Hie capus, a muskyte. X486 
Bk, St. Albans b vb, Tho that kepe Sperhawkys and mus- 
keltj'S ben called Sperulteris. xsSi Derricke /^r/. 
D ij b, Then the lacke and Musket laste, by whom the 
birds are vexU 16x4 MKRVMkix Cheap Husb., Of Haavkes 
i. 135 The Gos-hawke and her Terccll, the Sparrow-Hawke 
Musket, and such like. 1687 Dryden Hind Sp P. iii. 1119 
The Musquet and the Coystrel were too weak. 16M R. 
Holme Armoury n. 236/1 A LIusket is the Male of a Spar- 
hawk or Sparrow-hawk. 

IHusket'^Cnio’sket). Forms: 6 mosquet, mus- 
cat, 6-7 muske fct(e, 7 muscatfc(e, musquatte, 
7-9 musquet, 6- musket, [a. F. mousquet (in 
1 6th c. also mousquelle fern.), ad. It. moschclto, 
orig. a kind of sparrowhawk (see Musket 1 ). With 
regard to the practice of naming species of firearms 
from birds of prey, cf. falcon, falconet^ saker."] 

L A hand-gun of the kind with which infantry 
soldiers are armed. 


Ociglnally applied ta the matchlock, and in the xSib c. 
still sometimes distinguished from the ‘firelock’ or ‘fusee . 
(From early examples it appears that arrow’s as well as bul- 
lets were discharged from musket-s.) Subsequently it be- 
came the general name for the infantry gun, whatever its 
construction. This use still survives, but as the modern gun 
is commonly (and in the Army Regulations) called by ibc 
specific term ri/le, there is a tendency to restrict musket 
to the ol>soicte forms of the weapon. . -rfc' 

c 1587 Sir R. Knychtley in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. Mob. 
Comm.) I. 225 Aluskettes and calleevers and 
shall be provided for this company. XS90 Sir J- Smyth 
\titlc) Certain Discourses,, .concerning the formes and effects 
of divers sorts of weapons,,, and chiefly, of the Mo^uet, 
the CalivcT and the Long-bow. 159$ R. Johnson 7 Cham- 

y>/t;«xii.(i6o8)0 j, Likeuntoan arrow forced from amusket. 

XS98 Barret Thear. Warres il L 27 One good musket iiuy 
be accounted for two calliucrs. 1639 Burgh Rec. Clasgo'X 



MUSKETADE. 
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MUSK-BAT. 


(1876) I. 400, 32 niusquattls at £9 idr. 8t/. the peice, 167* 
Capp. T. Venn Milit. Obs. Art Drilling ii. 34 The iSIusquet 
is to be rested at the sentinel posture. 1727-32 Chambers 
Cjc/., ^Utskety or Musquet, properly^ a fire-arm borne on the 
shoulder, and used in war ; to be fired by the application 
ofalighted match,. .At present they are httle useci save in j 
the defence of places ; fusees, or fire-locks, having taken 
their place. 1764 il/rwr. G, Psalmnuasarisi He had loo 
great a regard for me, to send me with them to carry a 
brown musket. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit, India III. 126 
Five or six men, armed with musquets and ginjals. 1876 
VoYLE & Stevenson Milit. Diet. (ed. 3) s.v., The mu^et, 
as it is still called, has been brought to great perfection tn 
the rifled small-arm of the present day. 

2. aitrib, and Comh.^ as vnisket ammunition^ 
bally barrely bnlkty butt, charge, Jiint, range, reach, 
ilock\ mnsket-arvied, ~liho, -proof adjs. Also 
musket-arrow, a short arrow discharged from 
a musket; musket basket (see quot. 1704); 
musket powder, the kind of gunpowder used for 
small-arms ; musket-rest, a forked staff to support 
the heavy musket in use before the middle of the 
17th century ; musket-slit, a slit in a wall through 
which a musket may be fired. 

1810 Wellington Let. 12 June in Gurw. Desp. (iB36)VI. 

» 188 The state of the *musket ammunition, ,is not so had as 
[etc.]. x88s H. Stanley Couso 1 . 3S8 Its one-story 
block-house. .impregnable to *musket-armed natives. 359. 
in Meyrick Ani. Armour (1824) III. 67 *Muskei arrowes 
with 22 shefe to be newfethered. 1867 S^irruSai/or's Ilford- 
bLy Musket arrazL'St used in our early fleets, and for convey- 
ing notices in 1B15. 1725 De Foe Pay. round IP'or/d (1840) 
165 We returned the salute with our *musket-bAll. i8aS 
J. Neale.S/'u. Jonatkais III. 109 A muskcl-ball had gone 
thro’ both legs. 1644 Evelyn Diary 27 Feb., Two extra- 
vagant musqueieeres shot us with a streme of water from 
their *musket barrells, 1688 Capt. J. S. Fortification 325 
*Musket-Baskets, or smaller Gabions. 1704 J, H.vrkis 
Lex. Techn. I, Musket-Baskets, in Fortification, are Baskets 
of about a Foot and half high. . .They are filled with Earth, 
and are set on low Parapets or Breast-works, - - that the Mus- 
keteers may fire between them at the Enemy. iS 9 ® Barret 
Theory IParres 267 It is not so light a matter to skirmish 
among the *musket bullet. 2813 Scott Rokehy vi. .xx.ntiI, 
Sword, halberd, *musket-bul. i8eg J, Grant Le^^. Black 
Watch (Rildg.) 374 Stunned by a blow from a niusket-huii. 
C1610 hiioDLETON, etc. Wido'M IV. ii, I’ll send him a whole 
*musket-charge of gunpowder. 2743 JBulkeley & Cu.\lmins 
Vey. S. Seas 102 Twelve ^Musket- Flints. 289* Greener 
Breechloader IS Guns quite plain, almost '“musket-like in 
their outward appearance. 2644 Nve Gunnery (1647) 5 
The ‘Musket Powder is now commonly made of Saltpetre 
five parts, one part of Brimstone, and one of Cole, x8So 
Encycl.Brit.yii. 3x9/1 It was the custom for the fine grain 
or musket powder to contain a larger proportion of wltpeire 
than that for cannon. x6oi li. Johnson Kinsd. <V Conimxv, 
I1603I 93 The horsemen were all armed, many of whose 
curasses were heigh *musket proofe. 1603 in Meynck Ant. 
Wm<i«r'(x824' ifl. 81 Two bfackearniors of muskett proofe. 
1521 Sir R. Hawkins Observ. Voy. S. Sea Ixvi, 164 The 
vpper worke of their shippe.s being Muskets proofe, 1803 
Yo.nge Brit, Nas'y II. 437 A musket-proof stockade. 2834- 
47 J.S. Macaulay Field Fortf. (1581) x,4» Villages com- 
manded by the neighbouring ground, within '“musket-range. 

1646 H. ^.Medit.Seige 23 To be gall’d with their smaU shot, 

if they be within “musket reach. 1598 B. Jonson Ev.^ 
inti. II. V, He will ncuer come within the signe of it, the 
sight of a cassock, or a “musket-rest againe. 1856 hiAYHEW 
Rhine 225 'Voupecceive *musket-sUts hemming you in on 
every side. 1833 Fenny Cycl. I. 77/1 Its wood is so hard as 
to be in request for the manufixciure of “muskct-stoclcs. 

Husket, variant of Musk-cat. 

Husketa, obs. form of Mosquito. 

Musketadd (mi^sket^i’d). Also 7 inusquetad. 
[f. Musket -ade, after F, viousqnelade.l _A 
continued discharge of muskets ; an. attack with 
muskets. So Musketa'ding vbl, sb. 

, *655 Flecknoe Re/at. 10 Krr. Trav. la Vour young Gal- 
lants, .talk of nothing but Rampards and Parapats, iSlus- 
queuids, Esiramacons, and Canonadie 1863 CARLYLE./'r'raA’. 
0 '(. XX. vU. (1872) IX. 144 BiogUo uuly haf burst-out into 
enormous cannonade, muskeiade and cavalry. work. ivia. 
2ii. 228 JIo.st furious cannonading, tnusketadmg J anclseeiu- 

Jugly ro end to it. - 

Musketeer (mz^sketiau). Hist. Forms: 0 
uiosquettier, musketire, 6-7ni'u.sketear(e, mus- 
Qat(t)ier, 6-8 musket(t)ier, musquetier, 7 mus- 
cateer, muskat(6)ire, inusketer(e, musket- 
teer(e, muaketter, musqueteir(Oj musquetiere, 
musquetteer, -ier, 7-9 musqtieteer, 6— m^- 
^eteer. See also Mousquetaibe. [f. Musket --t- 
’Eer, after It. moschettiere. Cf. Sp- 

^uosqiietei‘o.'\ A soldier armed with a. musket, 

*590 Marlowe Ft. Taviburl. in. ii, It must baue.. 
Parapets to hide the Muscaiieis. i 59 ® J* 

Due. Weapons 10b, Mosquettiers. 1398 Barret 
l^arres iiu i. 35 The musketier Is to cary his musket vpon 
bis left or right shoulder. 1604 E. Grimstone I' 

Ostemi 170 In them were 2500 musketers and small shoit. 
*63? Conceits, Clinches, Flashes <5- Whimzies No. 121 Mus- 
^uiersofall other Souldiers are the most lazie: for they 
are alwayes at their rest. 1663 Butler Hud. i. m 507 
theycoyn PihS-pois, Bowls, and Flaggons, 

Horse and Dragoons; And into Pikes and Mu^queteeg 
Stamp Beakers, Cups, and Porringers? ^udros Ira 
' '75 Except he would accept of a Guard of I' 
wteitei, to wayte upon him. 1707 Ref ex. 

^or a Commander to act the Part of a 

*777 Wa^on Philip ir, xin. (1839) 237 On be kft his 

^^''alry, flanked by a body of musquetcers. , JCOtt 

no. XXXV, Waverley, having mounted his horse, 
“"Hbeteer leading it [etc.]. 

’^usketo(e, obs. forms of Mosquito. 


Hffiusketoon (m»sket»-n). Obs. exc. Hist. Also 
7 nuisquetoon, musquottoon, muskutoon. 
fa. F. mousqueioHy ad. It. vioscheltone^ f. moschelto 
Musket - : see -ooN.] 

1 . A kind of musket, short and with a large bore. 
2650 R. Stapvlton StradeCs Z^oza C. IFarres vi. 32, 25 

Supernumeraryes, armed with Musketoons, and Rests. 1633 
Mrq. Worcester Cent. Inv. § 67 A. .way. .for Musquet- 
toons fastened to the Pummel of the &ddle so that a Com- 
mon Trooper cannot misse to charge them, with twenty or 
thirty Bullets at a time, even in fSl Career. 1684 Otway 
Stand Cenlinel..withMusquetoons and Blunder- 
busses, 177a SiMES Milit. Guido s.v. Blunderbuss. Blunder- 
buss is a short fire arm with a large bore... The shortest 
sort of them are called musquetoons. x8oo in Spirit Pub. 
ypits. IV. 22 The construction of the musquetoon, or wall 
piece. 1889 Doyle Micah Clarke 252 Your musquetoon 
should be sloped upon your shoulder. 

2 . A soldier armed with a musketoon. 

263B Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 232 Three hundred 
thousand horse, and seventy thousand good musquetoons. 
2670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals ii. iii. 185 Forty Souldiers a 
horseback, drawn by order out of his Iilajestles Musquetoons. 

3. Comb. : musketoon pistol, a smaller kind of 
musketoon. 

169s Lond. Gaz. No. 3055/4 At his late Dwelling-House., 
are to he sold.. Musketoons, and Alusketoou Pistols. 
Musketry (mix'sketri). Also 7-8 musquetry. 
[ad, F. monsqueteriey f. monsqueti see Musket- 
and -EUY, -UY.] 

1 . Muskets collectively. 

C\).\tRy\'s\<iischarge,freofsnusketry{pzss\nz\nio^^w&ti). 
1646 Eldred Gunners Glassc 136 The Musquetry and 
Hargubusry. 1777 W. Dalrymple Trav. Sp. ^ Port, civ, 
Joined together by awallwith loopholes, defencible only by 
musquetry. 2790 Beatson Nav. 4* MU. PIcm. 222 When, 
pouring upon them the whole fire of their cannon and nms- 
quetry, aintost every shot took place. 2884 F. M. Crawford 
Rom. Singer I. 28 Which he fired out of his mouth like 
discharges of musketry'. 

2 . The fire of muskets. 

1756 Washington Zc//. Writ. 2889!. 322 A garrison which 
was only intended to defend the stores, and might be pro- 
tected by ICO against musketry. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.* 
Pierre's stud. Nat. (1799) II. 224 The sound of musquetry 
ought to be prohibited at least around the haunts of the 
bai mless cattle. 1866 Neale Sequences 4- Hymns 205 The 
quicker ring of musketry. 

3 . The art or science of manipulating small arms. 
1834 J. C Kennedy Musketry (2855) Introd., The 

following course of Instruction in the Theory of Musketry, 
was arranged for the use of the School of Musketry at 
Hyihe. 2876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Diet. (ed. 3) 
S.V , To go through the annual course of musketry, under 
the regimental instructor. 

1. Troops armed with muskets. 

177a Nugent tr. Hist. Fr. Gerund tii. vL 563 With what 
applause the whole juvenile musquetry received inis harangue 
ofthe prating, .young thing of a theologist. 290a A Lang 
Hist. Scot. 11 . L 9 Gamboa, a Spaniard (the Scots had no 
musketry), was captain of 200 mounted musketeers. 

5. attrib.y as in musketry action, driiiyfre, in- 
siructioiiy instructor y powder. 

187s Clery Mhu Tact. x. (1877) Marcognet’s column 
of eight battalions was engaged in a ‘musketry action with 
two battalions of Pack’s brigade. 1859 Musketry Jnstr. 55 
♦Musketry Drill and Practice Return. 1832 Chesney 
Observ. Fire-Arms 300 marg.. Batteries of artillery sup- 
Dosed to be put hors de combat by “musketry fire. 2859 
(titled Reaulalionsfor conducting the ‘Musketry InstrucUon 
of the Array, 2876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Diet. (ed. 3), 
* Musketry Instructor. Ibid.fMusketry Pmvder comprises 
the powders used with small-arras and pistols. 

Musket shot. , . ■ „ 

1 Shot fired from a musket; also, a musket-balL 
I MO Sm J. Smyth Disc. Wcafotis is In gluing their voices 
of Mosquet shot but onlie twelue scores. i 6 ji Burtos 
Anat ilcl. l. ii. I- iii- (iSstIso Such shall endure a 
Raniers point, musket shot, mid never to be wounded. 17SS 
WssKitiCTQN Lett. WriL 1839 I. .93. I have also imposed 
wagons and sent ihem.-for flour, muskel-shots, and flints. 
1884 PaE Eustace 143 fbe musket'shot flew like bad. 

2 . The range of a musket. 

.f,-,-, AfoRVsoN Itin. I. 228 From hence a Musket shot, or 
littiru?ori^ auXr house, which (etc 1 1669 ^avNaED 

Fortificatioas, ,00 Foot, being within hlusket.shou 17-9 

DcFoEC™ii>/il.(Globeed.)4o40ur Men ^ne within two 
bet Shot of them. 1844 Regut. 4- Oni. A nny 274 An 
Suspected obsiacle withi^oint-blank Musket.shot ofthe 

’’':M:usket 4 i)er, obs. forms of Musketeer. 
Musketto, obs. form of Mosquito. 
Muskewashe, obs. form of Mu^o.rsa. 
Muskia, muakie, obs. forms of Mosque. 
tMu-sHfied,i>/ 4 Ofs. [f. Musk si. + 
7wr + -EDl 1 Scented with or steeped in musk. 
.677 Cem/tcat Scruant-Maid 105 Muskified Bisquet 
Wle'd Mosus Sea Chyrurg. 11. .xxiu. 78 Spirit 

Ota laicus waim into the Ears morning and evening 

Jied Muskified Cotton after It. 

Muskil, obs. form of Miwcee, Mhssee. 


+ Mu-skiuJ. Obs. [a. OF.»T«(<r)?Hf«pretty 
face sweetheart, musquwe sweetheart.] a- A 
pretty face. b. -A. term of endearment for a 

woman. Jluskyn, a proper v!»ge. luusijuin. 

l^Bsc^C/mr.Iv.Amuskin.«d.Titinouse, 1658 


Rowland tr. Moufet's T/uat, Ins. 902 To destroy the 
Muskin or Titmouse. 

tMu’skiu^. slang-. Obs. rare — '. (See quot.) 
2736 Johnson Connoisseur Nq. 138 Td Those who. .call 
a man a cabbage,.. an odd fish, and an unaccountable 
muskin, should never come into company without an inter- 
preter, 

Muskiness : see after Musky a. 

Musking, obs. variant ofMoTCHKiir. 
fMu'sfiagS, sb, pi. Obs. rare. [Cf. dial. 
(Northamp.) musk vb., ‘ of pigs, to rout aboutaruong 
and pick up loose or stray corn *.] ? Sweepings (of 
bams, etc.) used for feeding pigs. 

1649 Blithe Eng.Improv. xx. 127 Their cornish Muskings 
they cast into the great j’ard,. .and all iluskings forth of 
their Barnes, and of their Courts. 

]\Iuskinimge, obs. form of Maskinokge. 

1798 1 . Allen Hist. Vermont 13. 
tMu’skish, a. Ohs. [f. Musk sb. + -ish.] 
Somewhat musky. Comb. : muskish-minded a. 

1601 Dent Pathzu. Heaz’en 67 Let all carnall worldlings, 
and muskish minded, men lay this to heart. 2707 Morti.mer 
Hush. (1721) II. 296 SmaU Pears having something of a 
muskish Flavour. 1725 Bradley P'am, Diet. s. v. Peach, 
When ripe [they) have a muskish Taste. 

Muskle, -ly, obs. ff. Muscle, Mussel, Muscly. 
Musk melon. Forms: see Musk sb. and 
Melon 1 ; also 6 m-ash-miUian, 7 mus milion, 
mellon, 9 raush-melon. [f. Musk 
The name seems to have originally belonged loan oriental 
melon (Du, /;/:«««-wtf/<?i’«,;«£72CfZf/i?//«tf/<7tf/;,Dodoens) which 
has a musky scent, and to have been transferred to the 
common melon by mistake. 

1 , The Melon, Cucumis Melo. (Applied both 
to the fruit and the plant producing it.) 

1373 Tusser Hush. (1878) 94 Musk million, in April and 
May. 2578 Lyte Dodoens v. xxxi. 590 In Frenche, Melon 
..in Englishe, I^Ielons and muske Melons. 1592 Horsey 
Trav. (HakL Soc.) 253 My water to dress my meat witball 
was poisoned, my drlncke and herbs and mush-milHans sent 
poisoned. 2648 Gage West Ind. 61 Bigger then our biggest 
Muskmillians in England. 1594 ^s^Uii\i\ Acadeniy{\Z^6) 11 ' 
Jan. 36/3 Water and mus mcllons. 1766 W. Stokk Acc* 
East Florida 48 The vines,.. water and musk-melons, are 
indigenous plants of East-Florida. 1823 Motley Corr, 
(1889) I, L 4 We have.. planted a good many things, such as 
corn, radishes, water and musk melons, etc. x8^ Bourkb 
Snake Dance 0/ Moquis x.yxL 354 We feasted heartily on 
mush-melons and clabber. 

attrib. ib^^SuH’ey Manor 0/ Winibledonxn Arehxolo* 
gia X. 432 There Is a muskinilion ground trenched, manured, 
and very well ordered for the groweth of rausmilions, which 
borders, herbes, flowers, and musmilion ground, wee valew 
to bee worth o o. 2708 E. Coou Soi-xueed Factor (1865) 
29 MasmiHion vine. 

2; 1 Allusively for ‘ scented millions*. 
i66z M. W. Marriage Breaker 1. ii. 10 Musk-milUons of 
rich gallants will besiege Her Fort ; and my cake's dowe. 
Muskovie, obs, form of .Muscovy. 

Mu’Sk-OZ« A ruminant, Ovibos moschaUtSy for- 
merly existing in all arctic regions, but now only 
in Arctic America j it evolves a strong odour of 
musk. Also aitrib. 

1744 A. Dobbs Countries Adjacent to Hudson's Bay 18 
Betwixt these Rivers is a kind of Ox, called the Musk Ox, 
which smells at some Time in the Year so strong of Afusk, 
that it cannot be eat. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. ^nd Voy. 
xvi. 252 They further informed us that there were plenty 
of muskoxen on the hills to the southward. 2892 W. Pike 
North. Canada 65 W e scattered o> er the country, hoping to 
find a bond of musk‘0.x. 

Muskquash^-quasSj obs. forms of Musquash. 
Mu'sk-rat. 

1 . A large aquatic rodent. Fiber zibeihicus, com- 
mon throughout N. America, so called from its 
musky smell. Also called Musquash and Ondatra. 

1620 Observ. Silkwormes D2b, Muske Rats skins, two 
shillings a dozen : the cods of them will serue for good per- 
fumes. 1714 Lawson Hist. Carolina leo IMusk Rats 
frequent fresh Streams and no other; as the Bever does. 
He has a Cod of Musk, which is valuable, as is likewise hIS 
Fur. 2892 W. Pike North. Canada 25 Musk-rats swam in 
all the little creeks and lakes. 

1 ). C/,S. A nickname for the inhabitants of low- 
lying districts, esp. the SL Clair Flats (Michigan). 

1857 in Archiv Stud. neu. Sjr. XXII. 162 (citing Athm- 
tis 11 . 64s). 1890 Century Mag.} uly 369/2 Her grandmother 
..having a profound contempt for the Mnuskrats* as the 
Flats people are generally called. 

c. The fur or skin of the musk-rat. 

2879 Encyct. Brit. IX. 838/2 ^Iiisk-Rat.-~S. well-known 
fur in North America. 1903 Scotsman 3 Jan. 7/5 Musk-rat 
is the least costly, being worth only about zd. 

2 . Applied to other rat-like animals having a 
musky odour, a. In India and Ceylon, the shrews 
Croculura murina and C. cxrttlea. b. The Des- 
ILVN. c. The PiLOBi (cf. JMusk-cavy'). d- A viver- 
rine quadruped, the South African genet, Geneiia 
felina (in recent Diets,), e. The musk-kangaroo, 
Hypsiprymuodon moschatus. 

1681 R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 31 TTiey have a sort oi Rats, 
they call Musk-Rats, because they smell strong of Alusk. 
X774 CoLOSM. JVai. Hist. (1824) II. 92 The musk rat. Of 
these animals ofthe rat kind, but with a musky smell, there 
are al>o three distinctions..; the Ondatra, the Desman, and 
the Filori. Z7S5 Genii. Mag. LV. 1. 204 A little animal, 
very frequent in these parts, totally unknown 1 believe, to 
other countries. It is called here (Russia) the Alusk-rat. 
1823 J. Forbes Orient. Mem. I. 42 The musk'rats (at Bom- 
} bayj..bave a most disagreeable smclL 2836 /see PilobiJ. 
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1884 Sterkdale Mamin. India ^ Ceylon 83 Sorex cxrn- 
lescens. The cominon Musk bhrew, better known as Musk* 
rat. 1892 J.D.Ocildy Catal.A ustral.Mamm.-^Z IJyPsidtym- 
nodon moschatus ^msay (1876}. Australian Musk Rat. 

3 . atlrib.i musk-rat house, tlie ‘house* or bur- 
row of the American musk-rat; musk-rat -weed, 
a tall American meadow-plant, Thalictnun poly- 
gamuiu (formerly 71 CorniUt). 

1837 \V. Irving Capt, Bonneville I, 277 They found the 
swamp full of ‘muskrat houses*, x^-8 Hritton & Brown 
Amer. Flora^ Muskrat weed, Thalictrum polygamutn. 

TVr n»g 1 r.yft*gp. [So called from its musky 
odour; cf. F. rose NiJiscads uud the botanical name.J 
A rambling rose {^Rosa jiioschata), having large 
fragrant white flowers, in panicled clusters. 

X577 B, Gooce HereshacRs Hitsb. ii. (1586) 66 b vtarg.^ 
Muske-roses. 1590 SHAKS.i1/iV/r. iV. n. i. 252. 1625 Bacon 
Ess.^ Gardens (Arb.) 556 In May and lune, come. .Roses of 
all kinds, except the hluske, which comes later, 1637 Mil- 
ton Lycidas 146. 1707 Mortimer Hush, (1721) II. 165 The 
Spanish Musk Rose. <ix763SHENST0NE.£/r^Vf xviii. 10, 1 
steal the musk rose from the scented brake. 1837 Rivers 
Bose Amatenr^s Guide 86 The Blush Musk, or Fraser’s 
hlusk, or Bosa Frasetii, Is not quite a pure Musk Rose. 
Il/id.t The Ranunculus, or new White Musk, is merely an 
Improved variety of the old, or original Musk Rose. 1842 
Tennvson Gardener's Dan. 189 Then for roses, moss or 
musk, To grace my city rooms. 

attrib, 1590 Shaks. Mids. N, ii. Ii. 3 Some to kill Cankers 
In the muske rose buds. 

Musk squash, obs. form of Musquash. 
IMTu’Sk-tree. A name given to various Oceanic 
trees or shrubs, from the scent of their leaves or 
timber, a. The shrub Marka vitknse (N, O. 
Co 7 ‘)iace£e), with edible nuts. b. A tree of the 
genus Okaria, formerly AsUr^ Eurybia (N. O. 
Cofnpositx), esp. the Silver-leaved Musk-tree, O. 
argophyllay and the Dwarf Musk-tree, 0 . viscosa. 

X848 Mrs. Perry Let. in Goodman Ch. in yictoria (1892) 
71 Also there is some pretty underwood, a good deal of the 
musk-tree — which is very different from our musk-plant, 
growing quite into a shrub and having a leaf like the laurel 
in shape. x866 Treas. Boi. 479/z The silver-leaved Musk 
Eurybia argophylla^ is a Tasmanian plant, attaining 
a height of twenty to twenty-five feet, with a girth of three 
feet. x888 Mrs. McCann Poet. JFA’s. 143 The musk tree 
scents the evening air Far down the leafy vale. 

Muskullonge : see Maskikonge. 
Muskwash, variant of JIIusquash. 

Mu‘sk-wood. 

1 . A name given to several trees having a musky 
smell, a. A low fragrant resinous tree, I'richilia 
moschata (often called Moschoxyloii Swartzii)^ a 
native of Jamaica, b. Species of Guarea^ esp. 
Swarizii, 0. The silver-leaved musk-tree, Okan'a 
argophyllay of New South Wales and Tasmania, 

X735 Sloane Jamaica 11. 34 Musk-wood. This tree la 
respect of its sweet smell 1 reduce liither. 1794 Barham 
iiorltis Amer. 107 Musk-Wood. Tliis is vulgarly and 
commonly called alligator-vjood. 1863 Ckamb, Encycl. V, 
127^1 Guarea grandi/olia is called Musk-wood in some of 
the islands of the West Indies ; the bark smelling so strongly 
of musk, that it may be used as a perfume. \^^ Treas, Bot.^ 
Musk-ivood of Jamaica. Moschoxylum Stuartzii; also 
Guarea Sivartzii. — of New South Wales and Tasmania. 
Eurybia argophylla. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1891 Syd. Hoc. Lex.f Musk wood, the name of a bark ob- 
tained from Syria, and supposed to be the product of the 
liquid slorax tree. ' It has an agreeable balsamic smell. 

+ Mu'Sk-WOrm. Obs. Perh. = musk-beelle 
(Musk sb. 4 e) ; applied to a dealer in perfumes. 

1599 B, JoNSON Cynthia's Rev. v, iv. Wks. (x 6 t 6 ) 246 What 
coyle these muske-wormes {printed mukse-wormes] take, to 
purchase anothers delight ? for themselues, who beare the 
odours, hnue euer the least .sence of them. 

Mu’sky, sb^‘ A playful shortening of Musk- 
rat (sense 1). 

x834 Chamb. Jrnl. x Nov. 704/1, 1 saw the dead musky 
being carried off, 

IVEusky (mti'ski), 2 Short for muskallonge 

(see Maskikonge). 

1894 Outing (U. S.) XXIV, 453A We were then all ready 
for old mubky to begin his real fight. Scribner's Mag. 
XXXI. 534 'I'he familiar term, with which sportsmen have 
come to know him, the musky’. 

Musky (mnski), a. Also 7 muskie. [f. 
Musk sb. + -y.] 

1 . Smelling, or tasting of musk ; having a taste 
or smell like that of musk; perfumed with musk. 

c x6io Rowlands Terrible Bectt. 13 A Muskic-Gentle, we 
did visit then, A Silken Gallant. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 502 MuskcismadeofacerlainebcastcalledGudderi, 
. .which once in the Moone sheddeth his muskie bloud. 1634 
Milto.n 989 West winds, with musky wing About the 

cedar’ll alleys fling Nard, and Cassia’s balmy smels. 1769 
Sm W. JoNrs Palace /'br/wwr Poems, etc. (1777) 15 The 
floating ringlets of his musky hair, 1830 Bindley A’bA.Syi/, 
34 The musky seeds 01 Hibiscus Abelmoschus. X849 
Thackeray Pendeimis xxv, Holding a most musky pocket- 
handkerchief up to his face. x8S8 Graphic 21 Jan. 54 The 
inu>ky flesh of the animal [sc. a crocodile]. 

/ig% 1858 Emerson Lett. 4* Soe. Aims, Persian Poetry 
U'ks, (Bohn) III. 247 'Ike garden flowers are never wanting 
in these musky verses. ^1901 Henley in Pall Mall Mag. 
UcL 262 [Rossetti] His musky, strenuous, high-piled 
achievements in words. 

b. As a specific name for anim.als and plants. 
X78X Pennant Hist, Quadrnp. II. 476 Shrew, Musky... 
Muscovy or Musk rau 1822 Hortus Anglicns II. 82 Ajuga 


Iva, Musky Bugle. x88s Cassells Encycl. Diet, Musky- 
Scaptochirus tiioscltatus, {-Musk-mole', see Musk 
sb. 4 e.] 

2 . Of an odour, taste, etc. 

26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614} 77s Some rich sables of 
muskie sent. x688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 47/2 A hlusk 
Pear.. is.. of a Musky Taste, 1746 Hervey (i8i8; 

107 The musky flavour of the apricot. 1862 Burton Bk. 
Hunter i. 44 A sort of IndiKtInct slightly musky perfume, 
like that said to frequent Oriental bazaars. ‘2897 Mary 
Kingsley /K. Africa 228 It do^ not remove the musky 
taste from crocodile. 

Comb, 1832 Tennyson Anacreontics In Germ 131 With 
roses musky-breathed. xB66 Treas. Bot. s.v, Adoxa^ The 
musky-scented flowers. 

Hence Idu’skiness, the quality of being musky; 
a musky odour or taste. 

1727 in Bailey voI. II. 1755 in Johnson ; and In later 
Diets. ^ 

Muskyl, -yU(e, obs. forms of Mussei,. 
Muskyte, -kj^o, obs. ff. Musket \ Mosquito. 
Musle, obs. form of Muzzle. 

Mtislege, -idge, obs. forms of Mucil.ige. 
Mualeman, obs. form of Mussulman. 
Muslim : see Moslem. 

HXusliu (ma'zlin). P'orms : 7 muslino, luusce- 
lin, muzlin, 7-8 musling, 8 musselin, muss- 
lin, mussolin, 8- muslin. [a. F. mottsseline, 
ad. It. mussolina, -ino (whence the obs. Eng. 
forms tnnslina, mussoliii), f. Mnssolo (also used as 
appellative = muslin) the town of Mosul (in Arabic 
matifil), where muslin was formerly made. 
Cf. Sp. muselina, G. musselin, from Fr. or It. 

^In the 13th c. the OF. tnosulm was applied to ‘cloth of 
silk and gold ' made at Mosul (Marco Polo).] 

1. The general name for the most delicately 
woven cotton fabrics, including many varieties, 
used for ladies* dresses, curtains, hangings, etc. 
Also occas. a dress made of this; pi. muslin skirts. 

2609 W. Biddulph in T. Lavender Trav. 43 A little 
towne called Muscla, from whence the inhabitants, .bring a 
kinde of linnen cloath called MusHna to Aleppo. 2682 True 
Protest. Mercury No. 110. 2/2 One Lac’d Cravat of MuzHn. 
1706 Lend. Gaz. No. 4269/4, 7 Pieces of strip'd Muslings, 
and one Piece of plain, c 2794 Search after Perfection 11. 
iv. in Nevj Brit. Theatre (1814) HI- 54 D mercy on us, if 
they have not cut to pieces my mistress’s new gold muslin. 
2848 Thackeray yan. Fair ii. She insbted upon Rebecca 
accepting, .a sweet sprigged muslin, which was too small for 
her now. 2849 Lyell 2"*^ f'YxiV U,S. (1850) 11. 332 Em- 
broidered muslin, of the finest and costliest kind, is much 
worn. x86o Sala Badd, Peerage 1 . xv. 268 The niece of 
^lanuel Harispe disdained to answer, but with an indignant 
flutter of her muslins, brushed past her uncle and out of the 
room. 2882 Miss Bradoon ML Royal II. Iv. 53 Inside 
the tapestry there was a screen of soft muslin. 

b. ‘ In some parts of the United Stales, cotton 
cloth used for shirts, other articles of wearing 
apparel, bedding, etc.* {pent. Diet. J 890). 

2873 Schele de Verb Americanisms 71 A story is told of 
a gentleman in Philadelphia, xvho ordered muslin shirts in 
Boston, and although reminded of the unsuitableness of that 
material, .insisted upon his order, as he had always worn 
muslin, meaning cotton-shirting. 

c. M.ualin^deA^inQ=^ 77 witsse/ine-de-lame : see 
Moussbline I b. . 

2862 MusUn-de-Iaines (see Delaine a]. 

2 . The fair sex. A bit o/ztitts/itt, a wom^ixi 
or girl, 

^ 2823 Moncrieff Tom ff Jerry i. !, You’ve got a bit of mus- 
lin on the sly,have yout 2850 Thackeray Pendenuis li. [ 1 .], 
That wa.s a pretty bit of muslin banging on your arm — who 
was she? 2884 H. Smart From Post to Finish xvii. (1885) 
128 Keep clear of muslin for the next six or seven yeai-5. 
It's brought as many of your profession to grief as spirits. 

3 . Naut. slang, ‘ Canvas *, sails collectively, 

2822 Blackvj. Mag. XI. 429 She shewed as little muslin as 

the weather required. 2894 Outing 03 .^ 1 ) XXIV. 295/3 
When we got that fair wind we piled the muslin on her. 

4 . =s Bluslhi-inoth (in 5 b), 

28x9 G, Samouelle Entomol. Compend, 248 Aixtia men- 
r/fca (muslin), 2869 E. Newman ^r/V. Moths z-j The Round- 
winged^ Muslin (Nudaria Senex). Ibid., The Muslin 
Nudaria mundana. 

6. aU 7 ib, and Comb. a. simple att/ib, or adf. 
Made or consisting of muslin. 

2684 A. SvMSON Geogr. Collect, (S.H.S.) II. 87 It is an ex- 
cellent place for whitening or bleeching of Linnen, bulland 
and Muzlin Webbs. ^2704 Land, Cos. No. 3981/4 A fine 
new Flourish’d Muslin Apron. 2721 Amherst Terrx Fil. 
No. 46 (1754) 247 With. .long musitn neckcloths run with 
red at the bottom. x88o‘OuiOA*i1/<7MrI. 33 Sherose, shook 
her muslin breakfast-wrapper about her impatiently. 

b. Special combinations ; as f muslin calico, 

? = sense 1 ; muslin glass ^ Mousselinb 2 ; muslin 
grounds (see quot.) ; muslin kail Sc, [? named in 
allusion to its thinness], broth composed simply of 
water, shelled barley, and greens (Jam.) ; muslin 
moth, a name given to certain moths with semi- 
transparent wings; muslin wheel (see quot, 1830), 

2705 Lond.Gaz. No. 4246/4 *Muslln Calicoes 131 Pieces. 
2884 Knight D/r/. Meek,, Su/pl., *A/us/i/t glass.,. Class 
blown very thin. 2882 Caulfhilo & Sawako Diet. Needle, 
work, *M uslin Grounds, .Isa description of Gingham. 2783 
Burns TV Jos, Smith xxiv, IMI sit down o’er my scanty 
Be't waicr-brosc, or *musl!n-kail, Wi* cheerfu* face, 
2809 E. Newman Brit, /i/b/Aj'34The*Aluslin hloth {Arctia 
mendtea), 2903 W, F, Kiuuv Eunip, Butterjlies 4- M, Plate 
xxv, Spdosoma Mendica — Spotted Mushn Moth. 2830 


J. Kennedy Mtsc.Pap, Mnnuf. Lane, (1840) sfiCromoton’.* 
machine was called the. .*JIuslin Wheel, because its ^capa- 
bilities rendered it available for yarn for making muslins. 

Mnslined (mz^-zlind), a. ff. Muslik + -ed 2] 
Draped with or dressed in muslin, 

2883 Howells JFomaRs Reason, xvlil. II. 134 The pretiv 
chintzed and muslined room. 2891 T. Hardy Tess vii 
The muslined form of Tess could be seen standing still ’ 

Muslinet (mozline’t). Also muslinette. *[f. 
Muslin + -et.J See quot. 18S2. Alsoc//n^, 

2787 Bp. Thurlow in Hatfield Hist Notices Doncasler 
(1866) I. 330 Mrs. Thurlow. .has determined to put herself 
into a dress made out of the piece of muslinette you were 
so good as to present her. 1803 mSpiritPubt Jynls.ixZoi) 
VII. 59 Muslinets or dimities. 2879 *Edna Lvall' l^on by 
IFaiiingxxxA, Putting bn a clean muslinette apron and bib 
[shel look her place by the bed. 2883 Caulfeild & Saward 
Diet. Needleivorkj Muslinette, a thick variety of muslin, 
resembling a Brilliant ; employed for infants’ clothing and 
for dressing gowns. 

Musling, Musman, obs. ff.'MusLiN, Musmox. 

Musm6, -me, variant forms of Mousme. 

Musnion (m»'smpn). Also 7 musmone, 7-8 
musiraon, 8-9 musman, 9 mousmon. [a. 
mon- (Pliny), late Gr. /touV^cyi' (Strabo).] A name 
for the Moufflon. 


^x6oz Holland Pliny I. 228 There Is in Spaine, but espe- 
cially in the Isle Corsica, a kind of Musmones, not altogether 
vnlike to sheep. 2688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 175/1 A 
Musimon.— This Beast is engendered of a She-Goat and a 
Ram.. .Some term it a..Musmop. 1776 Pennant Brit 
Zool, (ed.4) I. 27 note. Having thrice within these few years 
had opportunity of examining the Musimon, we found that 
[etc.], Sporting Mag. III. 64 The Mouflon or Mus- 
man has been classed both of the sheep and the goat kind. 
2887 Freeman in ‘Stephens Life ff Lett (1895) II. 361 A 
mouflon or a mousmon who has not a thick armour of wool. 

11 Musnud (mwsnrd). [Urdu masnad, a. Arab. 
rnisnad, f. sanada to lean against.] A seat made 
of cushions, esp. one used as a throne by the native 
princes of India. 

1763 R. OnMC Hist. Milit. Trans. \. IV. 254 Salabat-jing 
. .went through the ceremony of sitting on the Musnud or 
throne in public. CX804 Mrs. Sherwood In X^xvii.(iS^7) 
295 The Nawaub was sitting.. on a musnud encircled with 
cushions. 2890 G, Hooper IVellinMon 45 The Hindoo 
gentleman, to his delight and astonishment, was placed on 
the iiiu.snud. 

Musolin, obs. form of Muslin. 
MllSOmania (mi? 7 z<?im^Lnia). [f. Gr. fiov<r-a 
muse + fxania madness.] = Musicomania, 

X855 [see Musicomania under Musico-]. 
tMusoma’Stix, nottce-xod, Obs. [f. Gr. ^oOtr-a 
Muse: see -mastix.] An enemy of the Muses. 

2586 Praise of Mus. 64 Is it not enough for any malicious 
Musomasiix to take his pen and write I ly..? 

tMu’Son. JJtntling. Obs, [a. OF. muison 
change, moulting.] The shed horns of a deer. 
In quot. 1663 used jocularly for * horns*. 

«x5S2 Leland liin, (1769) III. 55 Fisscliar men hath 
divers tymes taken up with theyr Neltes yn Torrebay ilu- 
sons of Hartes. 2663 Killigrew Parson's Wedd, y. iv. 152 
We sliall Jiave that damn’d Courtier pluck on his shoocs 
with the Parsons Musons. < 

Muson, variant of Moison Obs. 

Musoola, obs. form of Massoola(h. . 
IVIllSOpllobist (mirrzp’flXbist). no 7 ice-wd, [f. 
Gr, (xova^a IMuSE sb .^ : see -phobist.] One who 
regards poetry with suspicious dislike. 

2880 Swinburne /l/Ac. (1886) 49 But, be it said with leave 
of our most illustrious Musophobist, they are equalled at 
their best if not excelled [etc.]. 

Musoun, variant of Moison Obs, 

Musquasll (mp'skwfj). Forms : a. 7-S mus- 
sascus; fi, ymuskewasho, muskquash, muske 
quashe, musquashes, musk-quass, musquass, 
musquosh, 8 musk squash, 9 muskwash, 7- 
musquash. [a. Abnaki muskwessu (Rasler Abnaki 
Diet. 1691) or the equivalent in other Algonkiii 
dialects; the form snnssasciis prob. belongs to the 
Powhatan (Virginian) dialect.] 

1 . — Musk-kat I. 

1624 Capt. Smith Firgtuia ti. 27 A J^/ussascus is a beast 
of the forme and nature of our water l^ats, but many of 
them smell exceedingly strongly of Muske. . /but 216 Mar- 
tins, Fitches, Musquassus, and diuers other sorts of Vermin 
whose names I know not. shy^Nevo Hampsh. Prov. Papers 
(1867) I- 72* 2 otieis and 4 musquosh. 2674 Josselyn Voy. 
New Eng. Sd'rhe ftlusquashes is a small Beast that lives 
in shallow ponds. 2763 T, Hutchinson Hist. Mass. L 47* 
Musquashes, and even Bevers, were not much regarded, 
until the English, .encouraged the pursuit of them. 2773 
Hist, Brit Doui. in N. Amer. vir. iiL 135 The mussascus, 
a sort of water rat, that smells like musk. 2782 Ckeveoeur 
Lett. 252 The casualties that generally happen eulier by 
inundations or the musk squash. 28x2 J. S.m^th / ract. oj 
Customs (1821) 221 Musquash, or Musk Rat, b a diminutive 
of the Beaver, which is to be met with in North Amcric^ 
2848 Thoreau Maine IF. (1894) 105 Musquash arc their 
principal food on these expeditions. 2873 Schele de > eke 
Americanisms 371 In the Northern States it (the musk-ratj 
is gencjally called Musquash, from its general Indian 
designation. 

2 . The fur of the musquash, 

2884 York Herald zii Aug. 1/2 [advt.] Fur Capes, m all the 
most Fashionable Furs, including. .Musquash, igo^lvestm. 
C7a2. 17 Sept. 4/2 Musquash is a brown fur. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as musquash fur, hole, 
skin; musquash house = ; mus- 
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quash poisou, the plant CiaUa maailata (Britton 
& Brown American Flora)\ musquash root (see 
quots.); musquash sealskin, imitation sealskin 
made from musquash ; musquash weed ~ imtsk- 
rat voted (Britton & Brown). 

1876 Goode Anhm /Resources I/, S. 74 *Musquash fur 
used in felling. 1835-40 Haliburtok Clockm. Ser. i. x.xiii, 
1 thought it was like Uncle Peleg’s »musqua.sh hole, and 
that no soul could ever find the bottom of. 1857 Thoreau 
Maine IV. (1894) 283 What increased the resemblance was 
one old *musquash house almost afloat, 1859 Bartlett 
Diet, Amer.y *Mus(juask root (Cicuta maculata), an um- 
belliferous plant and deadly poison. 1866 Treas. JSot, 
Musquash root^ an American name for Cicuta maculata \ 
also Claytonia acutiJJora, 190a Westm, Gaz, iS Dec. 4/a 
One is really just as well off with the *musquash sealskin, 
1828 Lights <5* Shades I. 2x1 Chattered with the broker 
about *musquash skins, ..and gum arabic. 

Musquatte, obs. form of AIusket 'sbi^ 
Musquaw (mtJ-skwp). [Cree Indian, 

The corresponding Odjibwa form is used by Longfellow 
Hiawatha It, ‘The Mishe-.l/c7-t:ya, He the Great Bear of 
the mountains.*] 

An American name for the Black Bear. 
i85x Wood Nat. Hist. I. 397 The grisley Rear and the 
Jlusquaw or Black Bear. X90a Pearson's June 665 
The American iMusquaw bear. 

Miisquedine, var. Muscadine 2 Obs, 
ISIusqiieet, ? variant of Mesquite. 

i8o3 PiKcA'<?nrc« Alississ. itr.(i8xo) 272 Here commenced 
the oak timber, it having been musqueet in general from 
b'aint Antonio. 


3 Vtusque(e)to, •quit(t)o(e: see Mosquito. 
JVtusquet, obs. form of Musket sb^- and s6,^ 
Musquetaire, variant of Mousquetaibe. 
IVEu3quet(t)eer, -eir, -ier, obs. ff. Musketeeb. 
Musquet(t)oon, variant forms of Musketoon. 
Musquosh, obs. form of Musquash. 
t IVIxi'srol. Obs, Forms : 6 mouseroll, mu2- 
roule, 7 miis(e)role, mustxoll, muzrole, 7-8 
muse-roll, 7-9 musroll, 8 muss-rol, S- musrol. 
[a, F. mtiserollCf ad. It. musertiola^ f. mitso muzzle.] 
The nose-band of a bridle, 

. *55* T, Wilson Loathe There remaineth a wicked 
inclination, the same must alwaies be brideled and kept in, 
even with the terror of the law, as though it xvere a mouse- 
roll, J589 Pixppe w. Hatchet in Lyly's l^hs. (1902) lU; 4x0 
Thou shall be broken as Prosper broke his horses, with a 
muzroule, porimouth, and a martingall. 1^9 Bcu.voRvrc. 
Art 0^ Pidittg^ XI b, He praiseth much y® Musioll, sayitjg 
that if yo horse doe naturally keep his mouth clo-'C together, 
^ that then it cannot hurt him. 1679 T. Kirke Mod. Acc, 
Scot. 6 Their Bridles have not Bills, but a kind of Musroll 
of two pieces of wood. X797 Encyd. Brit, (ed. 3) X, 594 
Martinsale^ . ,a thong of leather, fastened to one end of the 
girths under a horse’s belly, and at the other end to the 
muss-rol. X833 J* Holland Manu/. Metal II. 3x2 The 
snaffle, .is derived from the old musrol or watering bit. 
Muss (mos), sb.^ Obs, exc. diai, (see K. D. D.) 
-Mso 6-7 musse. [Of obscure origin. 

Colgrave x6ii has ‘the game called nuisse* as one of the 
senses of F. tnousche (now mouche) lit, a fly. Although 
mouche is the name of more than one game (see Lttti'<ij 
the sense ‘ scramble ' has not been shown to occur in Fr., 
and it is probable that Cotgrave’.s explanation was suggested 
merely by the similarity of sound in the Eng. word.] 

A game in which small objects are thrown down 
to be scrambled for ; a scramble. Also iransf. 

*59* Percivall Sp. Diet., Rcbatina, scrambling, a musse, 
asuddenskirmish. 2598 Florio, Buschetta,a playatmus>e, 
as children vse. x6o6 Shaks. Aut. 4- Cl. lU. xiii. 9* When 
I cried hoa. Like Boyes vnio a musse, Kings would start 
forth, And cry, your will. 1623 Middleton & Rowlev 
Spanish Gipsy it. (1653) C3, They’l throw down Gold in 
Musses. 1678 Drvden Prol. to Shadwelts frue IPidoiu 20 
Bauble and cap no sooner are thrown down, But there s a 
muss of more than half the town, a 1734 North kxauten 
iv. ^ 149 (1740) 311 All this Business was but a con^secl 
Muss of Oates and his Men falling foul upon one another. 

Mttss(mys),jA 2 Now^/m/. Also 6 mus, musse. 
[Perh. a, OF. mttse mouth, muzzle.] A playful 
word for ; Mouth. (See also E. D. D.) 

a 1529 Skelton P. S^aroive 362 ^lany a prety kussc Had 
1 of his swete musse. — Sp. Parrot 270 Now kus me, 
Parrot, ..Goddys btessyng lyght on thy swete lyttyJl mus . 
tMuss, sbi'^ Obs. [Perh. the same word as 
prec, ; cL tiie double sense of MvSKitJ 1 .] A term 
of endearment. 

*598 Florio, Ptiio, a pigsneye, a sweet-hart, a prettje 
musse, a daintle mop [etc.]. 1598 B. Jonson Ex'. 

Hum. II. iii, Sweete hart will you come m to breakiast...! 
pray thee (good Musse) we stay for you. .. What ayle you 
sweet hart, are you not well, speake good Musse. Jvut. 
V. i, Nay ki.sse me sweet musse. 

Muss (mr^s), sb.-^ dial, and H.S. [App. an 
onomatopoeic alteration of ^Iess sb. 

Sense i may belong to JIcss sb.^ ; cf. quot. a 1734 under 
that Word.] 

1 . A disturbance, row. 

1848 DuRtvAGE Stray SubJ. 138 You’re eternally kicking 
a muss xvith somebody. 2857 Borthwicic i hree E''-*'- 
CaUfornia 153, I cot into a‘mui,s’ down at the store Jast 
night, and was whipVed. i86aLoWELLi>/g'/‘«uF.Ser. it.m, 61 
When Satan sets himself to work to raise his very bes muss. 
He scatters roun’ onscriptur’l views relatin to Ones mus. 

2 . A state of untidiness ; a muddle, mess. 

*843 Mrs. L. M. Child Lett./r.Newyork 129 (Bartlett) 
My head aches said he ; ‘ they have put my mind and body 
hothintoaconfomided muss’. 1870 Mrs. Wjhtnex' ireCi / 
vt. (1874) 128 That is the difference between work and 
muss. 18^ Anthony's Phoiog:r. Bull. III. 177 He has re- 


ceived manyalecture from his much enduring wife, for the 
awful muss which he has made. 

tMuSS, v.^ Obs, la 7 musse. [ad. L. mus- 
Sard.] inir. To mutter or murmur indistinctly. 

*645. Pagitt Htresiogr, (1661) 86 They dare not so much 
as whi'jper or as much as musse against it. 

Muss (m»3), zt.- dial, and U.S, [f. Muss j 5 .-I] 

1 . trcuis. To make untidy; to crumple, to ruffle; 
to smear, mess ; to entangle, confuse. Also with up. 

a 1850 Dow's Semt. \. 151 (Bartlett) See that beautiful 
girl [the morning after a ball]; her hair mussed and mossy, 
except what lies in the bureau. 1856 W. T. Sherman in 
Century Dec. (iAqi) 297 The maj'or,, .a large, good 

man, but as usual so mussed up and involved in old business 
that he could do nothing. x86^ Mrs. Wjutnev Gayzvorthys 
129, 1 don]t like bran-new things. I xvant my dress to be 
mussed a little. *876 Holland Scv. Oaks .xxL 304 O don't ! 
^Ir. Fenton; you'll muss her hair. 1893 Saltus Madam 
Sapphira 61 There, don’t muss me up. 

2 . vtlr. To busy oneself in a confused, unme- 
thodical, and ineffective manner. = Muddle v. 6. 

1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Bntterjiy .v, I might meddle 
and muss till I busted up the whole concern. 

Muaaak, variant of Mussock. 

II Mussal (musa‘ 1 ). Anglo-Indian, Also mosaul, 
Tnu8(s)aul, muahal. [Urdu (Arabic) JjtAa 
maic-al.] A torch. Also, a torch-bearer, Mus- 

SALCHEE. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India P, 34 The Duties march like 
Furies, with their Uglited MussaU in their hands. 2751 
in Hedgvs* D/ary(Hakl.) II. ir Oil ars. Alussaul r„8. iSto 
T. Williamson E. India Vadc M. I. 219 The mosaul. or 
flambeau, consists of old rags, wrapped very closely round 
a small stick. 1852 Life Bombay 23 The Musaul, or lamp- 
lighter. 1872 E. Braddon Life in India v. 161 The mussal 
is invariably carried so that we get the full benefit of the 
glare and smell. 

II Mussalchee (mnsa*lt//). Anglo-Indian. 
Forms: 7 massalgee, mossalagee, 8 mossoljee, 
2nussaiilche,9}nas3aulchee,incs*aulchy, musal- 
che(e, mushalchee, mussalgee, 9- mussalchee. 
[Urdu ; f. maS^al Mussal with Turkish sufflx.] 
A torch-bearer. 

x6io Finch in Purebas (1625) I. 432 He always 

had in seruice fiue hundred Massalgees. 175* in Hedges' 
Diary (Hakl.) 11. ix Servants* Wages. 8 Presses 11, 
6 Muss.Tulches 12. x Barber 3,, 4 „ 9. *793 Hodges 
Trav, liuiia 17 With two additional men or boys, to carry 
b.iggage and lights in the night, called mossoljees. c 1803 
Mrs, Sherwood in xvi. (1847) 278 A Mussalchee; his 
business is to wash dishes, carry a lantern, and, in fact, w.Tit 
upon the Kttniutgh.aur. x8xo T. Williamson E. India 
yade M, 1. 218 Few mosattlchies are allowed more than 
five rupees monthly. X839 Malco-m Trav. (1840) 20/1 (Dne 
Cooley to carry the baggage, and a musalche. 1907 Blackw. 
Mag. Sept. 423/1 Ea^m carriage was met, as mgnt fell, by 
mussalchees or torchbeareis. 

Mussalman, -mono, obs. ft. Mussulman. 
Mussascus, obs. form of Musquash, 

Mussauil, variant of Mussal. 

Mussel (mWl), sk Forms: i muscelle, 
muscle, musle, mucxle, jnuxle, 4-6 muscule, 
4—7 muskle, 4-9 muscle, 5 moscle, moscolle, 
moskyll, muschyl, muskele,inuskyl,musseUe, 
mussbell, mustui, (//. mwskollz), 5-6 mus- 
cul(l, mu 3 kyll(e, 5-7 muskel, 0 muskil, mus- 
sil(le, 7 (mistle), mussell, mustell, 8 muscel, 
7- mussel, [OE. muscle, etc., wk. fern., conresp. 
to MLG. mussel, MDu. mosscele (Du. mossel), 
OHG. inuscuIa{}\\AC^.muschcle, mo^.O.imtschel), 
a. late L. muscula (also musla, whence F. mottle'), 
altered form of L. musculus dim. of nws mouse.] 

1 , A bivalve mollusc belonging to either of the 
two families Mytilacca (Sea Mussels) and 
Unionacea (P'resh-water Mussels). 

Horse mussel', see Horse Pearl mussel', see Pearu 

aiQQO A^lfric Colloq. in Wr.-Wiilcker 94/13 Muslan, 
musculas. 0x050 F<?c. ibid. 447/38 muscle.^ 

Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 4 In muscles emplis in vilha, 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. v. 131 (Camb. MS.) .\s oysirys 

and musculis and other swicheshellefyssh of the see. 1387-3 

T. UsK Test. Love ii. xii. (Skeai) L 32 Thilke Margarite 
thou desirest, was closed in a muskje, xvith a Wewe she]). 
1205 Langl. P. PI. C. X. 04 A ferlhyng-worih of muscles 
Were a feste for suche folke, rx 4 *o Liber Cocorum (1862) 
46 Fyrst sethe thy mustuls. 1485 Cely Ar/f/r (Camden) 
178 Item p"* for brede & mw>kollz for the schype mj^, ^1529 
Skelto.n B. 55^ Camysbed was her snout Wyth 

here and there a puscuU, Lyke to a scabbyd muscull. xSSS 
Eden Decades 93 Sea musculs are engendred of such 
quantitic, that many of them are as brode as buckelers. 
1603 Owen ( 1892) 120 The _Ryyer muskles 
are not for meaie. i6xo Shaks. Temp. i. lu 463 Thy food 
shall be The fresh-brooke JIussels. x66i J. Childrey Brit. 
Baconka 174 The Pearl-bearing iMuaklesare found upon this 
shore. X697 Damfier Voy. (1729) I- *73 Here are a peat 
many Perewincles and Muscles, 1740 Johnson A’l/' A; 

Wks IV. 434The shell ofa muscle of prodigious size, 1806 
Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. 2) 547 . b* Dovan there are some, 
times found mussels containing small pearls. 1810 Lamb 
Let. to B. Montagu 12 July, How much more dignified 
leisure hath a mussel glued to bis unpassable rocky hmit 
two inch square I 1875 Huxley & Uxxnin Elcm. Biol. 
(iSSq) 107 Under the name of ‘ Fresh-water Alusser two 
distinct kinds of animals.. are included; namely, the 
donta and tw o or three kinds of Unto. ^ 

2 . A fossil bivalve shell found in ironstone banas 
in coal. See mitssd band, 

1834-S J- Phillips Geol. in E/icycL Metrop. VI. 592/1 
Coals . . with bands of ‘ muscles *. 


3, = Musset, plum, 

17x8 Mrs. Eales Receipts 29 They will blue as well as 
the Muscles and better than the black Pear-Plums. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as mussel dredge, extract, 
gatherer, gathenng, monger, poisoning, sauce, 
soup, •^taker\ mussel baud Geol. (see quot. 18S3); 
mussel-bauk, -bed, a layer of mussels at the 
bottom of the sea ; mussel bind = mussel band \ 
t mussel boat, ? a mussel-shell used by children as 

: a toy boat ; mussel crab, a pea-crab {Pinnotheres 
j /;/n«//<z/«j),d\velling as a messmate within the shell 
of the edible mussel {FunF 5 Standard Diet. 1895); 
mussel cracker (see quot.) ; mussel digger 
U. S., (n) a name for the California grey whale ; 
(^) a machine for digging mussel mud (Funk); 
mussel duck, the scaup duck, Fuligula marila ; 
mussel eater, (a) one who is in the habit of eating 
mussels; (^) U.S. the buffalo perch, Aplodinotus 
grunniens, of the Mississippi valley {Cent. Did. 
1890) ; mussel farm, a place set apart for breeding 
mussels; mussel man, one who gathers mussels ; 
mussel mud, mud abounding in mussels ; mussel 
pecker, picker, the oyster catcher, Hs&matopus 
ostralegus ; mussel rake, a rake used forgathering 
mussels; tmussel rock,?arock containing fossil 
mussel-shells; mussel scale, an insect having the 
shape of a small mussel-shell, which attacks the 
bark of apple-trees; mussel scalp, a mussel-bed ; 
*j* mussel stone, a fossil mussel-shell. 

*834-5 J. Phillips Geol. in Encycl. Metrop. VI. 590/1 Iron- 
stone courses are most plentiful in the middle and lower 
part, where also lie the '*muscle bands*. 1883 Oresley 
Coal Muting Gloss., Mussel band, a bed of clay ironstone 
containing fossil bivalve shells, antbracosia, &c. 1634 \V. 
Wood Hezu Eng. Prosp. (1865) 47 The Bay.. will be all 
flaits for two miles together, upon which is great store of 
^.Muscle-bancke-s, and Clam bancks. X774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. VII. 0,2 It requires a year for the peopling a *rauscle- 
bed. 1869 G. C. Scott Fishing in Amer. Waters oo At 
the right time of tide, the locations of the mussel-bccls are 
plainly indicated. 1854 F. C. Bakevvell Geol. 34 Argil- 
laceous layers, containing numerous shells of fresh-water 
muscles, called by the miners* *Miiscle-bmd’. as^^uMarr. 
Wit Wisd.ii, iShaks. Soc.) 13 So we ware both put into 
a '*mussellboie. And came sating in a sowes yeare ouer sea 
into Kent. x6r2 R. Daborne Chr. turn'd Turke 353 Poore 
fishers brat, that neuer didst aspire Aboue a mu.sle boat, 
X845 Zoologist III. 117X Heematopus ostralegus. Vulgarly 
termed by the Hartlepool fishermen “mussel-cracker. x85o 
Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 213 It being difficult to capture 
them, they have a variety of names among whalemen, as. . 

‘ *Muscle-digger ’, ‘ Hard-head &c. 1883 Fisheries E.xhib, 
Caial. x3 *hlussel Dredge. 1864 Atkinson Provinc, Names 
Birds, *Mussel Duck... Scaup Duck. Fidigula marila, 
1686 Gentl, Mag, Apr. 407 Once or twice in a lifetime, the 
*mussel-eater is ‘mus^eled’, i.e. poisoned more or less 
dangerously. 2899 AUbutt's Syst, Med, VIII. 49a After 
the intravascular injection of peptone or leech-extract, or 
crab or ^mussel-extract. z86B Rep. LI, S. Commissioner 
Agric. (1869) 320 A *muscle farm near Rochelle has been 
cultivated, it is claimed, for hundreds of years. 1864 Har- 
Ier 5 Mag. Nov. 842/1 The gay idlers, .don the costume ot 
the *m«ssel-gatherer, 1862 Chamb, Encycl. IV. 5x6/3 In 
the river Earn. .^muscle-gathering is quite a trade. 1459 
Maldon {Essex) CourLRolls Bundle 34. No. 3, Johannes 
Morell, *muskylman. 1552 Huloet, Musklenian, con- 
chyta. 1623 Fletcher Rule a Wi/e tv. i, Here’s a 
chaine of whitings eyes for pearles, A *mussellmonger 
would have made a better. 1792 Huddesfoud Salmag. 
Ill Musclemongers and oyslermen, crimps, and coal- 
heavers, 1774 J. Adams in Fam. Lett. (1876) 18 But I long 
more still to see the procuring more sea-weed, and *mu5cle 
mud, and sand, etc. 1885 Swai.nson Prov. Names Birds 
188 "Mussel pecker. 1889 H. Saunders Man. 543 A common 
name [for the Oyster-catcher) is * Sea Pie’., another equally 
appropiiate term being ‘ *i^russei'picker*. x 8 ^ Allbutis 
Syst, MetLVWl. 494 Urticaria is occasionally symptomatic 
of grave conditions, such as '•’mussell poisoning, infective 
fevers [etc.]. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Caial. 293 A "Mussel 
rake. i68x Grew Mnsxum iii. i. L 265 A Piece of white 
*Muscle-Rock, Musculites Saxum. 1747 Mrs. Glasse; 
Cookery ix. 88 '"Muscle-Sauce made thus is very good. 
1853 Zoologist XI. 3863 With an especial reference to the 
‘ "mussel-scale * of the apple. 1552 Huloet, "Aluskleskalp. 
*593 Minutes of Culross Council, To be given to George 
Bnier for the ancarage and mussel-scalp. 1879 H. Steven- 
son in R. Lubbock Fauna Norf. Mem. 15 Ihc sandy flats 
and mussel-scalps of that portion of the coast. 1896 J. H. 
Crawford IFild Life Scott. 271 The punt iingereci opposite 
the mud fiats, or mussel-scaups exposed by the tide. X771 
!\Irs. Haywood New Present 30 "Mussel Soup. x68i Grew 
.l/«sar«r«ilM.I.264The*Mui,cfe-Stone. Musculites. ^*5x5 
Cocke LorclVs B. 5 Steuen mesyll mouthe "muskyll laker. 

Slussel (mxt's’l), V. [f. Mussel sb.] In 
passive'. To be poisoned by eating mussels. 

1857 Dunglison Diet. Med. s. v. plytilus^ edu/is. One 
affected with such phenomena is said, occasionally, to be 
musselled. x886 Gentl, Mag. Apr. 407 (i)nce or twice in a 
lifetime, the mussel-eater is ‘musseled *, i. e. poisoned more 
or less dangerously. 

jyiussel(e, -lie, obs. forms of Mousel. 
jytussel(l, obs. forms of Muzzle. 
jyiusselege, obs. form of Mucilage. 
jyiusselim, variant of Musellim. 

JVCusselin, -olin, obs. forms of Muslix. 
jytusselmanfn, obs. forms of Mussulman, 
JUCussel plum. [Named from its resemblance 
in shape and colour to a mussel-shell.] A dark 
purple variety of plum. Also attrib, in mussel- 
i //////* cheese. 
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1626 hKcatiSylva § 509X116 Muscle-PIumme,the Damasin 
Piunimeietc.]. 1657 Austen 7’««(ed.2)57 , 1 esteeme 
the Mustle Plum one of the best. 1676 WoRLiDCE.O'ti'tr 
(1691) 220 The Muscle-plum one of the best of plums. 1729 
Lanclev Pomona 8g The Bruxel Apricot,. is best propa- 
gated on the Muscle-Plumb Stock. 1808 Mrs. Rundell 
Dom. Cookery {yZ‘2\) 3x3 Mussel-plum Cheese. i 83 x Eii- 
cycl. Brit, XIR275/2 The Mussel^ Brussels, St. Julien, and 
Pear plums, 

Mu'SSel-sliell. The shell of a mussel. 
cj^S Corpus Gloss. 863 Concat musclan scel. ^1387-8 T. 
Usic Test. Love nr. i. (Skeat) L 45 On the see sides in the 
more Britain in muskle shelles of the heuenly dewe the best 
ben engendred. 2584 R. Scot Discffv, IVitehcr, i. iv, (i886) 

8 They can saile in an egge shell, a cockle or muscle^ shell. 
z68x G'RM.wMusxum i. vi. ii. 148 The Natives of Brasile use 
Muscle-shells for Spoons and Knives. 2707 Curios, in Hush, 
tf Card. 312 As thin asa ISluscle-Shell. xZz^GlavedsHUt, 
Derby I. 95 A stratum, of muscle shells. 1873 Browning 
Red Coit. Nt.-cap 34 Granite and muscle-sbell are. ground 
alike To glittering paste. 

b. 7 ioncc-use. One who gapes like a mussel-shell. 
2598 Shaks. Merry IV, iv. v. 29 Simp. Pray you.Sir,was|t 
not the Wise.woman of Brainford? PaL 1 marry was it 
(Mussel-shell) what would you \Yiih her? . 

t Mtt'SSer. obs, [If not a misprint for vnisset^ 
prob. f. sniisse Meuse + -eh 1 .] == Muset. 

1611 Barrey Ram Alley ii. i. C 2, We can finde . . the 
mussers, formes and holes, You yong men vse. 

Musshell, mussil, obs.. forms of Mussel. 
Muasiek, variant of Mussuck. 

Mussilage, obs. form of Mucilage. 
Mussilman, obs. form of Mussulman. 

■ Mussit, diaL form of Muset. 
t Mu'SSitant, a. Obs, [a. L, imissitasil-em^ 
pr. pple. of imtssitdre : see next.] Speaking in an 
undertone ; muttering, murmuring. 

x6Bx tsee hlURMURAHTj. 

t Mussitate, v. Obs, [f. ppl. stem of L. m»ssz- 
idre^ freq. of mttssdre to mutter.] intr. To mutter. 

1626 Minsheu Duciar (ed. 2) 484 To Mnssiiate^ or mutter 
betweene the teeth. 1653 Gaule Magastrom. 59 It did still 
muscitate (sic) in daik corners. 1722 Bailey, To mussitatCy 
to mutter often. 

Mnssitation (msaittfi'Jsn). [.id. late L. miis- 
iitatidn-cin, n. of action f. mttssiiare : see prec.] 
Muttering ; murmuring. 

.2649 Roberts Claves Bthl, 443 mai^.^ A mussitation, or 
low prayer. 273*4 A. Young Idol. Corrupt, II. 544 The 
hlurmur, or Mussitation, which Liquor makes that is pent up 
in a Bottle.^ 1891 Syd, Soc, Lex,^ MussitatiQn^.,^\M.\X^r^ 
ing ; a morbid symptom consisting in movement of the lips 
of the sick without the production of sound oc of articulate > 
sounds, or a muttering with a very low voice. • 

Mussite (mysait). Min, [Named by Bon- 
voisin in 1806 fiom the Mnssa Alp, Tyrol, its 
locality ; see -ite.] Obs. synonym of diopside. 

2829 Hakewell Introd, Min. 304 Diopside, Musslce and 
Alalite, are names given to certain minerals found in the 
of Mussa, and at Ala In Piedmont. 1883 Encycl. Brit, 

Muasieman, variant of MussULsrAH-. 

Mussoey, mussoi, variant forms of Massoy. 
Mil3SOOla(li, variant forms of Masoola(h. 
Muss-rol, variant of Muskol. 

!1 Mussuck (mysi^k). Anglo-Indian. Forms: 

7 mussoGke, 9 musak, corruptly) muskatt, 
mussak, mussiek, mussoch, mussuck, musuk. 
[Hindi ina^akl\ A leather water-bag ; usually, one 
made of the whole skin of a goat. 

26x0 Finch in Purchas Pilgrims (1635) 1 . 427 A hlussocke 
of water being sold for a Rupia. x8oz Misc. Ess. in Anee. 
Reg. 814/1 The troops from India brought Muskatts or 
leather bags to contain the water in. x^o A. Adbott in 
C. R, Low Afghan IKny (1879) 133 At Kooner 1 had a raft 
of fifty ‘ mussucks very badly put together and with 
scarcely any timber on it. 1867 A L. Adaxis Wand, Nat, 
India 59 when the cooling effects of a mussiek of water rer 
freshed us for our breakfast. 

ar/rx'i. 2893 fKcr/w. Gna. 15 May 3/r In the meantime 
Muss^h rafu, fir., rafts supported by inflated goats* skins, 
were improvised to transport men from one bank to the 
otlier, w’orked by native boatmen. 

Mussulage, variant of Musculage. 

Mussulob, variant of Massoola(h. 
Mussulman (mo-siTinKn), sb. and a. Forms : 
6, 9 musolman, 7 moussiliman, mulsulmau, 
muscelman, ‘ muailman, musleman, mussal- 
man,mtissalraon0, mussilman, 7-9 musalman, 
musselmon, mussleiuan,musulman, 9 mooaul- 
man, musseXmann, mussulmaun, 7- mussul- 
man. //. -mans. Catachrestic pi. 7-9 -men. [a. 
Pers, viusnhndn\ primarily an adj. f, Pers. 

(a. Arab.) pL-A : see Mosleji. Cf.nied.L, 

niusulmanus (Aragon, 12th c.), F. tmisnlmait (fem. 
-an)f Sp. vmsnlman, •mano^ Pg. viusulmdOi It, 
inusuhnano^ G. snuscLiiann.'] 

A. sb, A Mohammedan. 

1^63-83 Foxk a. 4- M. 759/2 And if It chaunce a Christian 
being on horsebacke, to meet or passe by a Musulman.that 
is a Turkish pri^l Icic.). 1585 T. Washington ir. Nielto- 
lay's I'oy. ir. xxi. 59 No Musclmans shall enter into their 
ilosqucs, without they be first wcl washed and purified. 
26x5 Bedwi’.ll Mohiuit, Imp. i. § 9 The ?iIus5clmans.,do 
exeicisc iheinsclucs in feats of armes. 1633 LithgoW Trav. 
y. 206 They call tliemsclucs Musilmans, to wit, good be- 
Iccucri. X653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xv, 51 Saying 


that it was not lawful for any to enjoj^the blessings of God, 
but the holy and just Moussilimnns, such as they were. 
1687 Lond, Gas, No. 2237/1 The Ckimracan to raise money 
for the War, bad sent to all the rich Musselmeh. 1788 
Gibbon DccL ^ F, 1 . Y. 212 Prayer, fasting, and. alms, are 
the religious duties of a Mu.sulman. xSoo Wellington in 
Gurw. Desp, (1837) I. 76 There are 4 musselmenn upon the 
island of Serringapatan. i^SAui-KiSTTCam&r. Univ.Serju. 

X5 Mar. Camhr. Rett. p. Ixii, We have only to look at the 
character of the prayers whiiA every pious blusalman daily 
offers up. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to Mussulmans. 

1684 tr. Tavernier's Trav. 11 . 46 If it [Persia] were., 
really sensible of Piety and the Musal-Man Faith. 169S 
Fuver Acc, E, India ^ P, 91 Here are a sort of bold, lusty, 
and most an end, drunken Beggars, of the Musslemen Ca.st. 
178S Gibbon Decl, ^ F, 1 . V. 212 The gravest of the ^lusul- 
man doctors imitate the modesty of their master. ^ 1817 
Byron Beppo l.Yxxi, Less in the Mussulman than Christian 
way. 2883 F. Day Indian Fisk ij A Mussalman tribe, 
composed of immigrants from Arabia. 

Hence Mussulmamic, f Mu'ssulmanish, adjs. 

= Mussulm.vn a .; Ma*ssulmanisni (no\Y 
Mohammedanism ; IJ Musaulmanlik [Turkish 
mnsuhnd 7 ilik'\^ the Mussulman faith, Islam ; 
t Mu'saulmanlike a., Mohammedan ; Mwssul- 
manly adv, — “), in the manner of Mussul- 
mans (Craig 1849); 'I’Mu'ssulmans A 77 glo-l 7 tdia 7 t 
[cf. Moons], the Urdu language. 

1399- Hakluyt Voy. II. 259 As well in.. Constantinople, 
as in other places of your Musulmanlike Empire. 2623 
Purchas Pilgrims II. ix. xv. x6io From that time the 
Mussulmanlick beganne, that is, the true Beliefe. 2638 Sir 
T. Herbert Trap. (ed. 2) 272 Hee dyed Anno Domini 273, 
and before the Hegira or Mussulmanish accompt 347. 1731 
Bailey vol. 1 1 . (ed. 2), Mussulmanism, Mahometanism, 2767 

J. RENNFXLzlAy.Z^/.in Yule448/i But the politest Language 
IS the floors or Mussulmans and Persian. x8oo Citron, in 
Asiat, Aixn.Rtg. 53/2 The leopard, with a true Mussul- 
manic aversion for swine’s flesh, rather avoided this animal. 
Ihid.^ Misc. 'Pr. 123/2 Several of the Mussulmans assert 
that Ally was the first person who embraced Mussulmanism. 
1865 Atom. Star 6 Mar.^ Rare as are. conversions from Mus- 
sulmanism to Christianity,.. yet fewer still are the instances 
in which the proselytes to either faith are women. 2900 
Dundee Advert, 29 Nov. 4. Mussulmanic theology. 

t Mussialmin, repr. Arab, inuslimin pi. (See 

MoSLEil.) 

2679 L. AootsoN \si St, Maliumedism 96 The Musulmin 
are very metaphorical inexpressing themselves in the descrip- 
tion of their Faith. Ibid. 97. 

Mnssulwoman (m^’svhvumcen). Humorous, 
Alemale Mussulman. Hence Mussulworaanisbu. 

2668 Drydek Even. Love m. i, foe. A Mussulman, at 
yourservice. IFx?</.AMussehvoman,say you? 28x7 Byron 
Beppo Ixxvti, The poor dear Mussulwomen whom 1 mention. 
2840 Hood Kitmansegg, Her Fancy Ball xxiv, And Lady 

K. nid-nodded her bead, Lapp’d in a turban fancy-bred,.. 
Some blussul-womanish mystery., 2854 Tail's Mag.'^yH, 
136 Amidst the shrieks of the terrified Mussulwoman. 

Mussy (miwsi), a. CKS. [f. Moss si.* + -t.] 
Untidy, rumpled, tousled. Hence Mu'ssiuess. 

2859 Bartlett Diet, Amer.^ Mussy, 2. Disarranged, dis- 
ordered, tumbled 2... Smeary, dirty, nasty. 18^ A' K. 
Independent 2^ Mar. (Cent A general appearance of mussi- 
ness, characteristic of the man. 2873 \V. S. Mavo Never 
Again vili. loi A warm but somewbat mus.sy victorinc of 
cal-skia that encircled her neck. 2896 Peterson A/ag. YL 
330/2 A trunkful of limp, mussy, bedraggled gowns. 

Mussy, obs. variant of Muzzy a. 

Must (mx^st), Also 3-4, 9 most, 4-7 

muste, 5 moste, 7 moust. [ad. L. snust-uin^ 
orig. neut, (sc. vTsuim) of muslus adj., new, fresh. 
Cf, OHG. (MHG. and mod.G.) vwstt OF, vioust 
(F, modt)j Sp,, Pg., It. 77 iosIo .1 
1 , New wine ; the Juice of the grape either unfer- 
mented or before the fermentation is completed. 
Also 71 CW 7 llUSt, 

<;888 K, .^Li-RED Boeth. v, § 2 Ne meabt ku win w'ringan 
on mide winter, beah <)e wel lysle wearmes musics, cxzos 
LAY.8723 Nesperneouberwin nemust[ci*7Smost). 0x300 
Cursor Al, 18968 ‘Drunken,* b^* said, *0 must ar b^ii-' *377 
Lakcl. P, pi, B, xviii. 368 May no drynkc me moiste ne 
my thrustfc slake, Tyl b^ vendage falle in b& vale of iose- 
phath, pat 1 drj'nke rijte ripe must \AIS, R, most : 2393 
C. text mostl resureccio mortuorum. 2482 Caxton Alyrr, 

II. X. 8g The clustres of grapes ben so grete and so- full of 
Muste that (etc.). 1^8 Uoall Erasm. Par. Luke v. 73 
Will put newc muste into old boUelles. 1671 Milton P. R, 

IV. 16 Or as a swarm of flies in vintage lime, About the 
wine-press where sweet moust is pour’d, Beal off, returns 
as oft with humming sound. 1677 W. Harris tr. Lemery's 
Course C/tetn, 246 Wine is nothing else but the Muste, or 
J uyee of ripe Grapes, whose Spirituous parts are disingaged, 
and set at liberty in the Fermentation, 2773 R. (Chandler 
Trav. Asia At. (1825) I. 2x3 We stopped at Mersenet.. 
which afforded us a dish of boiled wheat, and some must of 
wine. 28x3 Sm H. Agric.Chem. ill (1814) 130 When 
this juice [of the grape), or must, os it is commonly called is 
^■posed to the leinperaiure of about 70°, the fermentation 
begins. 2874 SvMO.NDs Sk\ Italy Jjr Greece (1898) 1 . xL 210 
Mcn..aic treading the red must into vats and tuns. 
pj. 1602 Holland Pliny 1 L 250 As touching Musts or new 
wines. 2634 R.^ H. Salomes Regim. 73 Inconveniences 
*bat b^ed by drinking of new Wine or blusts. 188S Pall 
HI r Jan. 7/x Musts which twenty years ago readily 
sold for from 80 to 90 pesetas per hectolitre now sell for 13 
or X4 pesetas, 

b. (ra7isf. CLWtXJig. 

2363 Man Aluscuius* Cotnuuitipl. X53 Els the Jewes might 
liauc with good reason preferred the old wine of Moses lawe, j 
aboue the new must of the doctrine of Christ. 2656 Blount | 
uiossogKf Alustt.,aT\y thing fresh or new. 1850 Neale [ 
Aled, Hymns 115 From the Cross's pole of glory Flows i 


the must of ancient story In the Church's winevat stored. 
1865 Swinburne Rococo 40 The blood red must of pain. 

t C, In ijhe) 7}iust, on ike must ; said of wine 
•while still in process of fermemation. Aho^^. Ohs. 

2533 Elyot Cast. Helthe i. 13 b, Wyne ia music or 
sowre. 2594 Plat Je - iVcUdio . ii. x6 Rhenish wine in the 
muste.^ 2634 Massinger Pery Woman iir. v, 'Tis wmej I 
sure 'tis wine I excellent strong wine 5 I'th must 1 lake it 
a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1662). r. 8 Which hath made his 
Holynesse the more cautious, to canonize nonewhilest their 
memories are on the Must, immediately after their Deaths. 
01700 Dryden Baticis Philemon xii The Wiae. .Still 
working in the Must, and lately press'd. 

f 2 . a. Anyjuice or liquor undergoing or prepared 
for undergoing alcoholic fermentation. Obs. 

238a Wyclif Song Sol, viil. 2 , 1 shal 3yue thee drinken 
of spiced win, and of the must of my poumgametes [Vulg. 
inustum malornmX 1708 J. Philips Cyder i. 5 The Mus^ 
of pallid Hue, declares the Soil Devoid of Spirit. 

D. dial. The pulp of apples or pears after the 
juice has been pressed out in making cider or perry. 

1670 in Evelyn's Pomona, etc. (ed. 2) 63 To preserve the 
Must (which is the bruised Fruit) from straining through 
the Crib when they apply the Skrews. 2794 J. Clark 
AgiHc. Here/. 40 Drawing the stone on its edge.. over the 
fruit in the trough, until it is reduced into a kind of paste, 
provincially must. 2897 Eveshasn Jrnt. 16 Jan. (E.D.D.), 
There can be no doubt about the must being highly accept- 
able in a winter of food scarcity [for cattle). 

e. ‘ The pulp of potatoes prepared for fermenta- 
tion* IjCmt. Diet, 1890). 
f 3 , A variety of cider-apple. Ohs. 

2664 Beale In Evelyn Pomotia^^tc. 26 We should prefer a 
peculiar Cider-fruit, w’hich in Herefordshire are generally 
called Musts; ^(both tbe Apple and the Liquor and the 
Pulpe together in the contusion) as from the Latine AJustum. 
2707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) II. 327 The best sorts [of 
apples) for Cyder are found to be the Redsireak, the White 
MustjtheGreen Must[etc.). Museum Rust. U.x.37. 


4 . aitrib.y as iimst-inaker, -making^ -inh^ •inn, 
-vat\ t must-month, September,. ' ’ 

1598 Sylvester Dtt Barias 11. ii. iv. Columnes 404 If' 
Must-Month [orig. au mois donnc-vinl, the Beam Stands 
equi'poiz’d in equi-poizine them [sc. day and night). 1833 
Ure Diet. Arts I. 700 Alittle red precipitate of mercury, 
when added tothe must-tun, stopped the fermentation. i86z 
hi. B. Edwards lohn 4 * /, L xii. 254 Cider or most maktng. 
Hid. 255 John looked at the geese-stuffers— I at the most 
makers, 2870 A uetioneePs Catal, in Miss Jackson.S'/;r<?/x/r, 
Word-bk., Must-tub. (‘The tub into wbicli the apple-pulp 
Is put, in the process of cider-making.') 

fMust, sbll^ Sc. Obs. Forms: 5 moist, C-7 
muist, 6, 9 must. [a. OF. must (15th c. in ponune 
de 7 n%ist must-ball), vai. of muse hlusir.] a. Musk ; 
also atirib. in must-ball, -box, b. (See quot. 1808.) 

2488 Inv. R. Wardyobc (2815) 5 Item, twa tulhp^is of 
gold, with a chenye, a perle & erepike, a moist ball of gold 
[etc,). 25x3 Douglas jEtteis xii. Pro). 148 Must, myr, aloes, 
or confeclioun. a 1585 Montgomerie Flyting 25 Ihy smell 
was sa fell, and stronger than mulst. a 2693 M. JiRUCE 
Good News Evil T. (2708) 68, I carry a little Mu»st-box 
(which is the Word of (jod) in my Bosom, and when I 
with the ill .\ir of ill company, that’s like to gar me owarf, 
I besmell my self wdth the sweet savour of it. 2808 Jamie- 
son, ATust, an old term, applied by the vulgar to hfur- 
powder, or flour used for this purpose, S. Perhaps it might 
anciently receive this name as being scented W'lm 
S. must. 2843 A. Richardson Z<7C^r/ Hist. Taole-bf:. 
VI. 272 Their necks deep-pierc'd, with must abound. 

Must (m27st), [? Back-formation from 

hlusTY a. : cf. Must s'.] Mnstiness; mould. 

2603 Warner Alb. Eng. xm. I.xxviii. (1612) 322 By Rot, 
Must, Sowernes, Fruits, Come, Wine good-Qualhiies lorgo. 
2693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl, Card. 1 . 88 A kina 01 
Cellar, which is never without some Taste of 
Land, if Country Bretu. IV. (ed.2) 261 Water naturally, orecds 
a Must, which Is a Sort of Mushroom. 2778 [W- 
shall] AJinutes Agric. 25 July an. 1777, 1 am in hopes mat 
it will act as an aniiputrescent, and preserve it 
and must, 2827 Hood Ode to Alelanchaly 116 Like tne 
sweet blossoms of the May, Whose fragrance ends in must. 
2832 H. Mayuew in Visct. lugestre Mcliora ptr. i. 279 
There wasa smell of must and dry rot that told 
imperfect ventilation. 2855 Dickens Dorrit ir. x, The gl(»m 
and must and dust of the whole tenement were 2007 

J. Hogg Alicrosc. it. i. 298 From this stage it reamly passtt 
to that of must and mildew. 2897 Literature ii Dec. 233/2 
His notes.. savour of dryness and must. 

jig. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. vin, xxxifi Such n»s 
minde-, tainted with idle must. 2869 Lynch Ch. tr mate 7;, 
If you defile by the dust and must and rust of tune u e 
holiest XKiges of the Bible. 

IhTxiS't, sb.^ The verb Must used for the nonce 
as a noun in obvious applications. ^ 

2603 Dekker, etc. Grissil iv. ii. Must is for 
low obedience for low underlings, 26x1 BBAU.M.&rL. 

A- uo King IV. iii, i Sw. 1 , this must be granted.* a 

Still this must? i Sw. I say this must be granted. 2 oxv. 

1, give me the must again, brother, you palter. ’ 

Jo.N.soN Devil an Ass nu iii. 209 A/cr. You rausL ^ve. 

Alustl? Doe you your musts. Sir, I’ll doe mmc. * 73 ®''*- 

worth Lat. Diet. s. v. Away, Away with this tnusi, 
mi/ii oportet. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) D* ® 
There is uo must in the case, but they may and 
forborne. 287S Geo. Eliot Dan, Der. 111. xxiu, In uiterin* 
these three terrible musts, Klcsmcr lifted up three long 
fingers in succession. 1883 Pall Alall C. 17 Jnn- */' ^ 
absolute Must of Duty and of Right. 

t Must^ a.^ Obs. rare. Forms: 5 moste, o 
must. [ad.,!-, (vinum) snusl-timi see Must sb. J 
Of wine: New, unfurmented. 

c 1440 GestaRom. x.vl. 337 (Cambr. MS.) Cyfme A draught 
of thi wyne niostc. 2559 3 Iokwvnc Kvonym, 383 Sictniog 
the medicines with the wyne whyle it is must aad new- 
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+ Must, a.- rare-\ [Cf. ^rusTY «.] ?Sour. 

1S47 Boorde Brev. Health ccclxxxi. 122 His stomake is 
turned and must, or els is redy to perbreake or to voinyt. 
Must (myst), and.rA 5 Also musth(moost). 
[a. Urdu masiy a. Pers. mast lit. ‘intoxicated’.] 

A. adj. Applied to male animals, as elephants and 
camels, in a state of dangerous frenzy to which they 
are subject at irregular intervals. Phr, to go must, 
1871 Forsyth HJghl, huiia 287 She is not subject to the i 
danger of becoming ‘must* and uncontrollable, as male i 
elephants do periodically after a certain age. 18M Kipling 
DHarim. Ditties (iSgp) 31 That Commissariat eJephanthad 
suddenly gone imisth. 1893 Mrs. B, il. Croker Village 
Tales (i 8 q 61 89 A ‘must* elephant. 

. traus/. 1893 Bat, Rev. 3 Dec. 611 Mr. Labouchere ‘ went 
must* on the Matabele business. 

. B. sb, 

1 . The condition or state of being ‘must*. 

^ 1878 J. Gibson in Eucycl. Brit, VIII. 134/t An elephant 
in ‘must as this frenrlcd condition is termed, is regarded 
as the most dangerous of animals. 1901 l^ide lyorld Ma^, 
YIII. 194/1 A huge, tuskless elephant, in a state of must or 
periodical madness. 

aitrib. i88s Times Law Rep. 8 Mar., After Elephants 
arrived at tJie age of 21 they became dangerous at certain 
seasons, called ‘Must* or ‘Moost Season*. 1890 Baker 
Wild Beasts I. 46 The approach of the ‘must* period is 
..perceived by a peculiar exudation of an oily nature. 

2 . ‘An elephant in must*. In recent Diets. 

Must (must), z/.l Forms: i mdsta, 2-6 moate, 

muste, 3-6 most, 4 mast, 5 moost, 6 Sc, moist, 

3- must. 2nd sing, r mostes, mdstest, 2-3 
mostes, 2-5 moataat, 5 mustest, 5- must. Plural 
I mdstau, -on, -un, 4-5 raoston, 3-5 mosten, 

4- 5 mostyn, mustyn, 6 musten, 3-5 most(e, 3- 
must. [OE. mSsUy pi. mosiotiy subj. mSsteUy pa, t. 
of mot pret.-pres., Mote uJ An auxiliary of 
predication, followed by the infinitive (without ^). 

+ 1 . The past tense of Mote v, Obs. 

1 . In the sense of Mote v. i, expressing permis- 
sion or possibility, a. Past ind. = might, was 
able or permitted to, could. Chiefly with negative 
expressed or implied. 

• BtiWitl / 3100 penden he burhwelan bmcan moste. 1000 
^Elfric Gram. xliv. (Z.) 264 Tibi licuit 6u mostesL c 1175 
Lamb. Houu 9 sungedest toward |>ioe drihtene and 

tne hit roihte witen, noul^er gold ne seoluer no moste gan 
for be. 1225 A tier, R, s6o Of al pe brode eor3e ne mo:>te 
he habben a giot, forte deien uppon. ci27$ XI Pains of 
Hell 100 in O. E, blisc. 152 For heo nolden beon isclirlvea 
be hwile mosten lyuen. c\z%aS. Ens^.H^eg, 1. 352/243 
Po )>h ne moste beo Ifounde In Engelonde. c 1384 
Chaucer H, Fame 111. 1004 They wer a*cheked bothe two 
And neyther of hem most out goo. ?a 1400 Arthur 370 
Mofdred fly toward Londoun, He most not come in h® toun. 
ex4oo Laud Troy Bk, 1753$ He. .bad hem mak Be*twene 
hem of Grece— iff thel moste*— A fynal pes, what*so it coste. 

b. Past subj., in petitions, final clauses, wishes, 
and the like = might, should, might be permitted to. 
Occas. with omission of InC of vlx of motion (cf. 8 a). 

^893 1 C. /Elfrf.d Oros. v. ix. 232 And eft wxron biddende 
bat -Metellus to Rome moste. <1900 Cynewulf Crist 1388 
F®t 3u monies wealdan worulde jesceaftum. ci205 Lay. 
19880 He bad )te to fultume pene milde godes sune, 
mostes wel don. c 1250 Gcti. «V £x. 2624 lakabeS wente 
bliefe agen, 3at 3hc 3 c cildes [J/S. glides] fostee r^ste bai. 
cx^osSt, Andrew 75 in E. £. P. ^1862) loo Hail beo bu, 
sueltt Rode, heseide : swellest of alle treo pat puwip mie 
louerdes lymes ihalewed mostest beo. rijSo Will, Paterae 
3978 pfi king bisoujt pe queue,.. hat be most se hU sone, 
136* Lasgl. P. pi. a. VIII. 23 And for pei sworen bi heore 
soulc--‘so God hem moste heipe ! A^eyn heore dene 
Concience, heore cats! to sullc. ct386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 

494 Mekely she to the sergeant preyde. .That^she moste 
Kisse hire child er pat it deyde. c 1400 Brut cxii. 1 14 If 3® 
wolde consent and grant pat y most her haue. 

2 . In the sense of Mote v, 2, expressing neces- 
sity or obligation, a. Past ind- — had to, was 
obliged to, it was necessary that (1) should. 

Occas. with omission of inf. of vb. of motion (cf. 8 a). 

Beowulf 1939 pjct hit sceadenmal scyran mo^e, cwealrn- 
bealu cySan. .3:1000 Pallets AtisHs 108 ic moste 
oeossum atolan aiSele gebidan. c 1205 Lay. ^04 pider him 
com sonde ut of pissen londe pjet..he mosten [sic] cume 
sone to his klne-dome. a 1225 Le^. Kath. 1564 Bicom to 
pet te king, Maxence, moste fearen. ai^oa Cursor of. 
2249 Wit cord and plum bai wroght sa hei, pe h^j® u 
sun moght pai noght drei, par-for most pai bam hide Bath 
'vit hors and camel hide. <11300 Vox WofSsxn Hail. 

•f ' P‘ P> I. 60 A-doun lie rao-ae, he wes therinne. 

Will. Palcnte 1052 panne selj bd no socour but sunder 
panne pei moste. 0x384 Chaucer//. Fameu 187 And seyde 
he most vnto Iiayle. 1390 Gower Couf.l. 119 Ihe day was 
wonder hot witballe, And such a thurst w^ on him mhe, 

I Jiat he moste owther 'deie or drin):e. 1450 in FourC. hug. 

(1880)4 And they seyd he most speke with here master. 
M7t Caxton Recjiyeil (Sommer) 1. 33 How dardanus slew 
bis broder iasius by tray^on wherfore he moste departe out 
of centre. 

D. Past subj. = should or would be obliged to . . , 
would of necessity ... 

^1386 Chaucer T. 30, 1 moste been a Rethor excel- 

lent That koude hise .colours Jongynge for that .Art u ne 
sholde hire discryuen euery part. Ibid. 434 |of "'v 
wiste The ffaukon moste fallen fio the twiste, Whan pat it 
swowned next for lakke of blood. 

II. Used as a pres, tense, and hence (under ca’tain 
conditions) as a past tense corresponding to this. 

The use as a present arose fiotn the practice of emplo^'ing 
me past subj. as a moderate,, cautious, or polite subsutu c 
lor the present indicative. The modern use as a past tense 


coincides with sense s^batappu does not historically de?cen<J 
Hom It, exc. that the preterital use mmust «rr<A(see Neeij, 
N BEDS atlvs.) may perhaps represent a continuous survival*. 

3 . Equivalent to the older Mote v. 2, expressing 
necessity; Am (is, are) obliged or required to ; have 
(has) to ; it is necessary that (I, you, he, it, etc.) 
should. In, the second person, tnust now chiefly 
expresses a command or an insistent request orcoun. 
sel ; in the third person it tends to be restricted to 
the expression of a necessity which is either imposed 
by the will of the speaker, or relative to some speci- 
fied end, or enunciated as a general proposition. 

a X300 Cursor Sf. 50x8 Yee most [GOiL must! yow hast on . 
your fare. ^1300 fC. Horn (Laud ISIS.) 1254 ReymyltJ, 
qwad horn, ich moste wende To pe wodes hende. risSfi 
Chaucer WifPs Prol. 440 Oon of vs two moste bowen 
doutelees And sith a man is moore resonable Than wooman 
is, ye moste ben suffrable. 1426 Lydc. De Gull. Pilgr. 2955 
Consydre how thow art ysett Vnder a-nother, and soget To 
hym, and mvstest hym obeye. 1548-^ (Afar.) Bk. Com, 
Prayer^ Aihan. Creed, He therefore that will bee saued : 
must thus thinke of the trinitle. 1579 CjossoN Sch. Abuse 
(Arb.) 56 The Thracians when they must pass ouer frosen 
stre.wes, sende out theyr Wolues. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr, 
in. ii. 45 What are you gone againe, you must be watcht 
ere you be made tame, must you? 273S Swift PoL Con. 
versat. Wks. VL 253 Tom, you must go with us to Lady 
Smart’s to Breakfast. 1768 Rickekstxfp P adlock 1. ii. (1824) 

4 Diego (Unseen, puts on a large padlock) That must do till 
1 get a larger. 1776 Trial of Hundocomar 16/1 The books 
must be produced, as we cannot receive parole evidence of 
their contents. 1799 E. Du Bois Piece Family Blog. III. 
203 Well, since it seems that it must be so, I do acquiesce 
in It. 18x0 SvD. Smith iK^T.fiSso) i83/i It must be remem. 
bered, that [etc.]. 1891 Laxv Times XC. 441/2 The judges 

criticise Parliament, and they in their turn must accept 
criticism upon their order. 

b. Used to express a fixed or certain futurity, 
/ must = I am fated or certain to . • . , I shall cer- 


tainly or inevitably . . . 

<x 1400-50 Alexander 707 Thik & thraly am I thrett S: 
thole must I sone pe slauughter of my awne sonn. 1525 
Tisdale yohu iii. 30 He must increace: and I muste 
decreace. 159a Suaks. Rom. ty ful. iv. L 48, 1 heare thou 
must, and nothing may prorogue it. On Thursday next b«* 
married to (his Couniie. 1697 Drvdek Firg. Gcorg.^ iV. 37a 
Crowds of dead, that never must return To their lov'd 
Hives 1771 Smollett Humph. CL 28 Apr. i, My wooll will 
suffer for want of frace, and I must be a loser on all sides. 
i%2 Lo. Esher m Law Times Rep. IJCVIL 211/1 The 
sewage matter. .goes along a sewer which must carry it 1 
into the stream, unless it is intercepted on the way. j 

c. In expressions like / must say — I cannot help ! 

saying. Also in explanatory clauses, as yon must \ 
know or understand = you ought to be informed, I 
I would have you know. j 

1553-83 FoxE A. 4* bf. 988/t You must yndersiand. I 
through the Citie of Rome, runneth a famous Riuer, called 
Tiber. 1581 PETTiEtr. Guatzo's Civ. Conv. n. (15S6) 111, 

I must s.aye, that your taste differeth much from mine. 1599 
Q, Elu. Let. in Moryson Itiit. (1617) ir. 40 We must there- 
fore let you know, that as it cannot be ignorance, so it can- 
not be want of meanes. 17x1 Addison Spect. No. 40 ? 1, 1 
must allow, that there are very noble Tragedies, which have 
been framed upon the other P/an. 17x3 — Guard, No. 97 
r I Now you must know, sir, my face is as white as chalk. 
X72X Amherst Terra Fit. No. 34 (1754) 181 He.. gave me 
a glass of each to taste; which, I must say, was excel- 
lent a/e indeed. 2871 M. Ae.nold Friendship's Garland 
160 The Morning Star, I must say, docs its duty nobly. 
187s JowETT platoicd. 2) II. 49» I ™"st beg to be absolved 
from the promise. 

d. As a past tense; Was obliged, h.'id to; it was 
necessary that (I, he, it, etc.) should. ^ 

In modern use confined to instances of oblique nanTition, 
and of the virtual oblique narration in which the speaker 
has in his mind what might have been s.^ld or thought at the 
time. To say ‘ I must go to London yesterday would now 
be a ludicrous blunder. . - . . u 

i6qi SHADWELL.S<r<»«;rrryL i. 3 In those days a man could 
not eo from the Rose Tavern to the Piazza once, but he 
must' venture his life twice. 2720 Wclton Su^er. Syt of 
God 1. vUi. 204 Thou wast but just come into the World, 
when presently. Thou must Away, and t^e thy blight 
into Egy^t. 1781 C. Johnston HisL 7 ^ 7 «^r II. 13 
He s.'ud he must e'en be content to stay where he was. 27,85 
CoWPER Let. to Neioion 27 Aug., I, foresaw plainly this_ in- 
convenience ; that, in writing to him on such an wcasmn, 

I must almost unavoidaWy make self and seifs book the 
iubj'ecc. sBoxWoRosw.So^M., Once did She hold 8 She I 
“as a Maiden Cily. bright and free;.. And. when She took 
anto herself a Mate, She must espouse the everlast.ng Sea. 
1840 CabI-VLE Heroes 1. (1841) 260 If you wanted to know 
what .Abelard knew, yon must go and listen to Abelard, t^s 
E FtisGEitALD Lett. (18S9) I. 154 mast spend his 

&e In Italy before hecoold paint as he did. 1B49 MAtiauUY 

HUtEnfl I. so Itwas necessary to make a choice. The 

Zvetnmfnc must either submit to Rome, or must obtain 
he aid of the Peatesants. M. v. 6rp A ct a few 
iMmy seclusion, and he must dte a violent and shamefu 
iemh.^ 1894 J- T- Fowlek AdommxK Introd. 74 He could 
rot b^r to be idle, .be must always be doing something. 

e rU a past or historical present tense, ninst is 
lometimes used satirically or indignantly with re- 
ference to some foolish orannoymg action or some 

untoward event. Novtcolloq. 

rrtAVFR Conf. II. 245 Whan that the lord comth horn 
*3?® .•incicre moste somvvhat sein. 1605 Shaks. 

E’ ti iV="a And I must be from thence? My wife 
ril'd too? Hod. coltoq. The fool must needs go Md qmrrel 
^ -.K onlv friend lust when I was busiest, that bote C. 
ivith his onij trienm^^^ ^ j 

^m ered from my aines-S what must I do but break my leg? 

4 In the first peison, must often e.xpresses an 


I insistent demand or a firm resolve on the part of 
j the speaker. Hence also in the second and third 
persons, rendering sentiments imputed to others. 

<11425 Cursor M. 65^ (Tiin.) Who made ]?is calf I most 
[other texts I wald) him ken. 1509 Barclay^ Ghyp of Folys 
(1874) II. 98 Nowe Carles are nat conient with one grange 
Nore one ferme place, such is theyr insolence They must 
haue many. 1530 Palsch. 642/2, 1 muste be prayed. .to do 
a thynge,^b vie veutx prier.^ 1673 Dryuen bfarr. ada^ 
blode IV. hi. 60, 1 must, and will go. 1798 Joanna Baillie 
Tryal\. i, Softly, Mariane; let us leave this room, if you 
must laugh, for he will overhear you. 1827 Wordsw. Lit. 

I Crie. (igos) zsS He is not content with a ring and a brace- 
let, but he must have rings in the ears, rings on the nose- 
rings everywhere. 

5 . As mtest has no pa. pple., the need of a past 
conditional has been supplied by placing the princi- 
pal verb in the perfect infinitive. Thus / must 
have seen it = I should (in the case supposed) 
necessarily have seen it; I must hav^ dosje it =* 

I should have had to do it, or have been obliged 
to do it. 

0x460 Towneley bfysl. xxx. 180 Bot, sir, I tell you before, 
had domysday oght larid. We must haue biggie! hell more, 
the \iarld is so warid. 2526 Tinoale Heb. xii. 20 Yf a 
beast had touched the mountayne, bit must have bene 
stoned, 2622 Donne Sei-in. xv, (1640) 1. 149 A Sheriffe that 
should burne him, who were condemned lo be h.Tnged, were 
a murderer, though that man must have dyed. 1695 Dryden 
Parallel Poetry *5- Painting f.ss. (ed. Ker) II. 146 Whereas 
if I had chosen a noon-day light for them, somewhat must 
have been discovered which would rather have moved our 
hatred than our pity. 1714 Swift Pres. St. Affairs Wks. 
17SS IL z. 212 Had this point been steadily pursued.. there 
mu« probably have been an end of faction. 18x5 Jane 
Austen Emma vii. Indeed, Harriet, it would have been a 
severe pang to lo.se you ; but It must have been. You would 
have thrown yourself out of all good society. I must have 
given you up. 2896 Law Times Ref LX,X1II. 616/1 If he 
had looked he must have seen the light of the approaching 
train. 2896 F. S. Boas Shaks. «(* Predec. 384 note, Had it 
[Hanzlet] been in existence.. before 1598, it must have been 
mentioned by uteres. 

6. Expressing the inferred or presumed certainty 
of a fact ; either (with present inf.) relating to the 
present>time, as in you must be aware of this — 

1 cannot doubt that you are aware of this ; or (with 
perfect inf.) relating to the past, as\n he snust havt 

J done it » it is to be concluded that he did it. 

Sometimes expressing an inference whic/i wi// be rendered 
necessary if some particular assumption is made, as in ij 
' he says so, it must be true; if he realty did it, he must 
have been mad. 

1652 Evelyn Ess. xst Bk. Lucretius (1656) 164 The con. 
tineni must be incorporeal, the contained corporenL 2673 
Drvdf.n blarr.dda.blode i. i. 8 Your friend? then he must 
needs be of much merit. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. W. Ixxi, This 
must have been a sad shock to the ^or disconsolate parent. 
1768 Sterne Sent. 7 ourn. (1775) 1. 61 [Pulse), I am sure 
you must have one of the best pulses of any woman in the 
world. 1768 Goldsm. Goodm. Man 111. (adffn.), But, come, 
the letter i wait for must be almost finished. 2800 Wordsw. 
Hartdeap^ Well 141 What thoughts must through the crea. 
ture's brain have past ! 2809 aIaluin Gil Bias iv. x. r 8 
Such a house must belong to some famUy above thecommen. 
2833 Coleridge Tabled. 4 Jan., Yet the shipping interesq 
who must know where the shoe pinches, complain to this 
day. 2879 G. Meredith Egoist xxxvi, How you must enjoy 
a spell of dulnessl 2887 Hall tZfXUv. Coleridge 123 Cole- 
ridge must have earned % substantial sum by these lectures, 
2892 £. Peacock N, Brendon L54 He must be an old man. 
1903 Morley Gladstone I. Pref. Note, Between two and 
three hundred thousand written papers of one sort or another 
must have passed under my view, 
b. In oblique past tense. 

1726 Swift Gullivervi. iii, He replied, That I must needs 
be mistaken. //i<f., After which he said, it was plain I must 
be a perfect Yahoo. 2834 Tail's Mag. I. 13/z All was shut 
up in darkness, and must have been so for some hours. 

fc. Formerly must be was occas. used for must 
have been « presumably was* Obs. 

2733 Tull Horse-hoeing ffusb. xv. 203 Whilst the Roman 
Empire was in its Glory, .its Price must be then very high. 

7 . In must not (whether present or pa. t.) the 
negative, though formally belonging to the auxili- 
ary, has the same effect as if it belonged to the 
following infinitive. / must not — I am not al- 
lowed to, I am obliged not to, etc, (sometimes, 

X wiCI not permit myself to). 

The coincidence with the negative use of sense 1 and of 
^loTE V. X is merely accidental. 

1583 Fulke Defense xxii. 512 We must not. .drawe places 
of Scripture vnto Christ, ivhich by the holy CJhost bad an 
other meaning. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iiz. L xo6 York. 

.And therefore is he idle? Glo. O my faire Cousin, I must 
not say so. x6oi — AlTs Well ii- v. 64 You must not mer- 
uaile Helen at my course. 1606 — Ant. Cl. 1, iv. 10, 1 
must not thinke There are,_euils enow to darken all his 
goodnesse. 1607 — Cor, i. i. 43 You must in no way say 
he is couetous. 2742 Richardson Pamela II. 362, I w’ill 
love you dearly; but I mustn’t love my Uncle. Why so? 
said he. 2760-72 H. Brooke Foot Qua/. (iSog) III. ;oa 
You must not enter any door of the lower stor5’..for there 
our domestics inhabit. 1832 Tennyson Death of Old P<:<2r 
6 Old year, you mui.t not die;.. Old year, you snail not die, 

1882 ‘ Leslie Y,e\sW Aliisnanls Laiiy 111 . 279, * l suppose 
I mustn’t touch the predous papers? ’ she won j»aying. 2^2 
* Mrs. Alexander' Stronger than Love v, I mu^t not sit 
here talking. 

8. Elliptical uses, a, ^Yith ellipsis of a verb of 
motion. Now arch. 

^2386 Chaucer Man cf Law's T. 1S4 .■\llas vn to the 
Barbre nacion I moste goon. ' 2393 La.scl. P. PL C. xvul 
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225 A medecine moste Jjer-to, myghte amende \>e pre- 
lates. cz42SCasf. Persev. 3038 in Macro Plays 167 For, 
wrechyd sowle, bou muste to helle. x6n Shaics. Cymb, iw. 

V. 2 My Emperor hath wrote, I must from hence. 1638 
JuNitJS Paint. Ancients 60 With Poets. .out it must what- ' 
soever they have conceived. 1720 (see 3 dj. 1731 Svyirr To 
Gay, His work is done, tlie minister must out 1884 Tenny- 
son Becket in. ii, Seeing he must to Westminster and crown 
Young Henry there to-morrow. 1889 Macm. Mag. May 77 
T’his shamefacedness will be thought mere folly of course m 
these days when everything must to the papers. 

"b. NYith ellipsis of infinitive to be supplied from 
the context. 

Freq. in impers. phrases with needs : see Needs adv. d. 
1297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 1223 po was al pe court anuyd, as 
he moste nede. CZ400 Destr. Troy 1691 Then meuyt to his 
mynde, as yt most nede, pat [etc.]. 1591 Shaks. TwoGent. 

11. ii. 2 Pro. Haue patience, gentle luUa. lul. 1 must where 
is no remedy. 1604 [see Needs ada.^ d]. 1607 Shaks. Cor, 
ni. ii. 07 Com. 1 thinke 'twill serue, If he can thereto frame 
his spiiit, He must, and will. 1692 R. L’ Estrange 

Fables cclxxii. 238 *Tis Good.. to run no more Risque of 
the islain Chance, then of Necessity Must. 17x2 Swift 
jrnl. to Stella 21 Dec., I dined with Lord Treasurer, and 
must again to-mon-ow. 1734,1821,1871 [see Needs 
1838 J. P. Kennedy Rob of the Bosvl ix. (i866) 77 Indeed, 

I must not and cannot, playmates. 1863 Emerson Volun^ 
ianes iii. 15 When Duty whispers low, Thou must^ The 
youth replies, / can. 1876 Tennyson Harold v. i, 1 have 
not spoken to the king One word ; and one 1 must. Fare- 
well t 188a Wheel ll'orld May 12 There's no compulsion ; 
only you must. 1886 [see Drive v. B. 1 b]. 

9. dial. In questions = may, shall. Also if 
I must = if I may. Cf. Mote v. i. 

a 1796 Pegge Derhicisms (E. D. S.) 46 (s.v. il/««), Also, 
must for may, as, ‘ 1 will go if I must *. 1889 N, W, Line, 
Gloss. S.V., hlust I goa oot wi’ Jaane, muther ; weMl be back 
e’ time to get tea ready. 1896 Hetioii'U'Hole Gloss, s.v., 
‘Would you likeyourmilk to drink, Mr, P,?' * Yes, please'. 
‘Must I bring you’t, then?* 

t in. 10, impers, (with personal object.) It be- 
hoves (or behoved), it is (or was) necessary for (a 
person) to. ’ [Cf. Fr. il me faitt ; also ME. me 
oiighle. Ought v."] 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10671 In his seruis me most al lend 
Bituixand to mi Hues end. c 2350 lioutadon 8275 (Kolbing) 
My lyff now muste me tyne. Ibid. 8409 Ipomadon saw, 
that neclys hym moste. c 1386 Chaucer Can. Vehiti, Prot. 

T, 393 Vs mo.ste jjutle oure good in auenture.^ c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xxiv. 112 He. .feled wele. -hat him most 
nedez dye JerolT. <7 x440 Jacob's Well 211 Jif fynde a 
Jhyng pat Is nojt pin, pe muste restore it. 2471 Caxton 
Recuyell (Sommer) I. 27 For of force me muste obeye the 
kyng. 

Must, v.^ Obs, exc. dial. [? Back-formation 
from Musty-.] 

1 . inti', ‘To grow mouldy’ (J.) or ‘ musty’ ; to 
contract a musty or sour smell. 

2530 Pai.scr. 642/2, I muste as breed dothe,/tr moysys. 
Jbiii.f 1 muste or foyste, as a vessel doihe, /V moysis, 2577 
Harrison Engtand w. xvni, (2877) i. 299 Till it [the corn] 
must and putrifie. 264O Gage IPest Ind, xviii. 135 The 
Wheat will not keep long without musting and breeding a 
worm called Gurgojo. 2707 Mortimer Husb. 103 In wet 
Weather it [rr. barley] will be inclined to sprout or must. 
2760 Mrs. Raffald Eng liousck^is (2778) 103 Dry it often 
with a cloth t<> keep it from mustiug. x8^ Uerksh, Gloss.^ 
Them pots o* jam be beginiiin’ to must. 

2 . irans. ‘To mould; to make mouldy *(J.) 

X707 Mortimer Husb. iii Some Granaries.. are subject, 
against wet Weather, to give and be moist, which is very 
bad for Corn, and will must it. xSgx Harper's Mag. June 
98/2 Barley. .has no dews or rains to bleach oc ‘must' it 
when it is ripening. 

+ Must, vii Sc. Obs. Also 8-9 muist, 9 
moust. [f. Must j^.-] traus. To powder with 
‘must* or hair-powder. 

X7SX H. Blyde Contract 4 Sae I. .muisted my head, and 
made ready a clean. x8o8 J. Mayne Sitter Gun ill. xxiii, 
pv. xix], 'J'ho* mui.sted is your carrot pash. x8i6 Scorr 
X, Would ye creesh his bonny brown hair wi’ your 
nasty ulyie, and then moust it like the auld minister's wig? 

Must (most), z/.-i Anglo-Indian, [f. Musta.SJ 
intr. To ‘go must*. 

X893 KirLiNG Mnng Invent.^ My Lord Elephant 43 ‘As 
when one o' they native king’s elephants last June.* 

Mustac: see Moustac. 

JVXustaccio, muataolxeo, obs, ff. Mustachio. 
Mustaclie : see Moustache. 

Mustachio (musta*Jo, mos- ). PI. mustaeliios 
(-J<3z). Forms: a. t^from It, and Sp.) 6 (mos- 
tacchi It. pi,), muatachyoCe, {quasi- Lat, mos- 
tachiam), 6-7 mustaccio, moatacho, 6-9 mus- 
tachoe, 7 mustatioe, mustacheo, mostachoe, 
7-8 muatacho, 7, 9 moustachio, 8 mustacio, 8-9 
mustachio©, 6- mustachio ; / 3 . {coiTupt forms) 
6 moucheacheo, muschachoe, muchache, 6-7 
mouchache, 7 mochachoe ; 6 mowohatowe, 
mutohatoe, mutchado, 6-7 muschatoe, 7 
m(o)uchato(0, mushato(e, mochatoe, muc- 
hat©} mus(t)chadoe, mochedo©, mouchato(e, 
muuchatto© ; mouthchato ; 8 mouthacho. 

[Adopted in i6th c., partly from Sp. mostacho, 
and partly from its source, It. mostaccio moustache, 
also face, snout, mostacc/iio mowsXs.ch.Q (cf. Albanian 
mustiikes, Rumanian mustate moustache), a deriva- 
tive of Gr. /iuoTcor-, pt/ara^ masc. (also ^varexf) 
moustache, a Doric word, commonly believed 
(notwithstanding the difference both in meaning 
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and in gender) to be a dialectal variant of 
fern., mouth, jaws. 

In the i6-i7th c. the word appears in a multitude of cor- 
nipt forms due to Imperfect apprehension or recollection of 
the sound. Some of them suggest a pseudo-etymological 
association with Sp. muckaclio foy. 

In the sing, the word is almost or entirely obsolete, being 
superseded by Moustache; but the plural mns/rtC/nVs has 
considerable currency, sometimes occurring In books that 
have moustache in the singular. With regard to the pro- 
nunciation of the hrst sylUble cC Moustache.] 

1 . The hair on the upper lip: ~ Moustache i a, 
a. XSS2 W, Thomas tr. Barbara's Trav, Persia (1873) 35 
They suffer their mostacchi to growc a quarter of a yarde 
longer than their beardes. ititargl\ Mostacchi is the berde 
of the vpper lyppe. 25^ Shaks. L. L, L, v. i. 210 It will 
please his Grace. .sometime to..dalUe with my excrement, 
with my mustachio. 25^ Florio, Mostaccio, Mostazzo, a 
face, a snout, a mostacho. 1603 Dckker Wonderfull Venre 
B2, The SouIdier..had bnsseld vp the quilis of his stiffe 
Porcupine mustachio. 162a Shelton Quix. ii, x. (1620! 63 
Her beautie.. was infinitely increased by a Moale she had 
vpon her lippe, like a Mostacho. with seuen or eight red 
haires like threeds of gold, and aboue a handfnll long. 
2622 J. Taylor (Water-P.) Superb. Flagellum C 8, Some 
their mustatioes of such length doe keepe, That very well 
they may a maunger sweepe. 1650 R. Stapylton Strada's 
LotU C, Warres v, 110 l*hey [the covenanters] began to cut 
their beards, leaving onely great mustachlos, turned up like 
Turks. 27x2 BuDGELtSpect. No. 331 r xi A distinct Treatise, 
which I keep by me In Manusenpt, upon the hlustachoe. 
1728 Morgan Algiers II. iv. 271 Twirling his starched 
Mustachio. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 392 The court of 
Madrid has of late been at great pains to clear their upper 
lip of mustachocs. x8xi Wf-llincton in Gurw. Desp. (1837) 
VII. 319 Almost all the artillerymen wore mustachlos, which 
I think is contrary to your orders. 1852 Longf. EmperoPs 
Birds Nest V, As he twirled his gray mustachio. 

X565 \Villes in Hakluyt's Voy. (1599) Ih n. 85 Sauage 
men.. with huge beards and monstrous muchaches. X583 
Stuhbes Anal. Abus. ii. (1882) 50 It is a world to consider, 
how their mowchatowes must be preserued and laid out, 
from one cheke to another, yea, almost from^ one eare to 
another. s^^zArdeuof Feversham u.i. $4 Hischinnewas 
bare, but on his vpper lippe A mutchado, which he wound 
about his eare. 13^ Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 635/t 
To cult of all iheyr beardes close, save only theyr mnscha- 
choes which they weare long. 1615 Be/ccwhsw S trappado, 
The Epistle Dedicatone. To all.. Ladies, Monkies.. and 
Catomitoes, . . false-haires, periwigges, mouchatoes:..nnd 
Shee-painters. Sendlgreetincfetc.]. t6^tlk.H.A rraignm. 
Whole Creature xv. | 3. 263 Entertaining of Taylers, Bar- 
ber.s, Perfumers, to teach them how to cut iheir beards: 
weare their Love-locks : turne vp their hlushatoes [etc.]. 

b. The hair on one side of the upper lip : « 
Moustache i b. 

a, 2579 G. Harvey Letter^bk. (Camden) 61 The clippings of 
your thris-honorablc mustachyoes. 2592 Lyly Midas m. ii, 
Wil you haue. .your mustachoes sharp? 2598 K. Havdocke 
tr. Lamazso 1. 30 Those long haires.. vpon the vpper lip, 
the mostachiums. 2638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett, (vol. III.) 
X08 The Cavalier, .consists wholly of a Pickdevant, and two 
Mustachoes. i 663 R. L’Estrance Fis. Quev. (1708^ 88 He 
was a little severe upon bis Guides, for disordering his 
Mustachoes. 17x9 De Fob Crttsoe 1. 177 Of these Mus- 
lachioes or Whisker.s, I will not sav they were long enough 
to hang my Hat upon them; but fete.]. 2787 Gentl. Mag, 
Nov, 9^2/1 The face [on a coin) is without a beard, buthalh 
mustacios on the upper lip. 1^5-9 Mrs. Sherwood Lady 
of Manor IV, xxiii. 25 A pair of large musiachoes. 1884 
W, S. Gilbert Princess Ida, He grew mouslachios, 

*579 J- Jones Preserv. Bodie fy Soule i. xviii, 32 The 
space betweene the Nose endc and the vpper Uppe, whence 
the heare groweth,. .and is termed after the Spantshe phrase 
Moucheaclieos. x^ga Greene (ipst. Courtier D4, The 
barber .. asketh .. if it be his pleasure to haue..his mus- 
tachios [1620, Dab mouchaches) fo.Mered to turne about his 
eares like the branches of a vine. 1615 Brathwait Strap- 
pado (1878) 108 His peak*t munchatioes. 1620 J. PvrER tr. 
Hist, Astrea 1 . 11. 19 The haire, the eye-browes, the moulh- 
chalos, the beard, 2648-58 Hexham, Dc Knevel-baerdt, the 
Muschadoes on the uppei-Jipp. 2650 Trapp Comm. Lev, 
xiii. 45 A coveting upon his upper Up. His mouchache.s ihat 
by his breath hee might not infect others. ? 1651 in H, Cary 
Mem. Gt. Civil War (1842) II. 446 The king being told 
who it was, replied merrily, *I did not like his starched 
mouchates*. 16S8 K. Holme 391/1 The British 

Beard hath long Mochedoeson the higher Tip hanging down 
either side the chin, all the rest of the face being bare. 
1706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 204 If you find 
him with hIouthachos,he is certainly a Size above ordinary 
in his own ConceiL 

t c. Plural form with sing, construction. Obs. 
cxSga ^Iahlowb Jezv of Malta iv. (1633) Hj, A fellow 
Met me with a muschatoes like a Rauens wing. 16x2 N. 
Field Woman is a Weathcrcock\.i,Abra...^x\.A a huge 
Mustachlos ? Ncu, A verie Turkes. 

d. = Moustache i c. 

x6x2 Shelton Quix, i. iii. vi. (1652) 39 b, Torralua the 
Sheepheardesse. .was a round wench,, .and drew somewhat 
necre to a man, forshee had Mochachoes. 

*e. A false moustache. Also with a and pi. 

1622 tr. LujuPs Pursuit Lazarillo 30 Foure of them., 
came and tooke me vp, and.. put mcotia Beard, not forgetting 
the great Mustachlos, and a Ferewig made of ]Mo^se, that 
made me shew like a wild man in a Garden. 17x6 Addison 
Freeholder No. 7^2 They..clapt him on a huge pair of 
Mustachoes to frighten his people with, xgoz Snaith Wap- 
T^rrrxxvii, Attaching. .apair of iiioustachios to his upperlip. 

i" 2 . pi. The hair on the lip of an animal ; t the 
‘ whiskers ’ of a cat. Also, the awn or bristles of 
certain grasses ; = Beaiiu sb. 6 . Obs. 

> 59 * Sylvcstrr Du Bartas I. iiL 8ll Here for our food, 
Millions of flow'ry grains. With long Mustachoes, wave 
upon the Plains. 1634 S. B.. Noble Soldier w. i. In Bullen 
G. FA L 276 My Barbour.. peak'd out My Tuskes more 
stilTe than arc a cats muschatoes. 2635 Brathwait Arcad. 
Pr. 219 An ambitious firc'flye..fals down, and clngelh his 


braving mouchate’s for his hibour. xdsx H. More Second 
Lash in Enthus. Tri., etc. (1656) 214 Have you made sport 
with the mustacho’s of it in the figure of a mouse? 2665 
Hooke Microgr. 157 The Mustachebs of a ciat. 1^3 Sir 
T, P. Blount Nat, Hist, 9 The Civet-Cat. .hath. .Mus- 
tachios like a Cat. 1790 Bruce Trav. Source Nile V. 133 
He [the Fennec] had .‘Strong thick mustachoes. 

3 . atlrib, and Comb,, as mustachio-tzviddler \ 
f mustachio beard, a moustache. 

1566 Drant Horace, Sat. i. ii. B ij, Fashions, in notlynge 
of the heare, . .and musiacho beardes. x848Thackeray Pan, 
Fair xiv, Said the mousiachio-twiddler, 

jMCustacMoed (mustD-Jed), a. [f. Mustachio 
+ = Moustached. 

1827 Lytton Pelham xi, A most superbly mustachioed 
German. 2835 Willis PcncUUngs II. xlv. 51 A hundred 
indolent-looking,, .mustachoed, and withal very handsome 
men. 1852 Smedley L, Arundel xxxl\\\. Singing duets., 
with a palefaced moustachioed puppy, a 1864 Hawthorne 
Amer. Note-bks. (1879) 1 . 84 A dark mustachioed face, 
Mustacliis, -US, obs. pi. forms of Moustache. 
IMustach(y)o(e, -acio: see Mustachio. 

!1 Mustafina (mz^stafrna). Also musteefino, 
-phina, [App. a derivative of ^Iustee; the last 
part, if not arbitrary, may perh. represent Sp.y 7 //o 
Fine a.] The offspring of a mustee and a white. 

a x8i8 M. G. Lewis Jnd. W, Ind, (1834) 106 The child of 
a mustee by a white man is called a musteefino. zZzsChill, 
Mag.'^Cy. 1.^6 The fifth descent, viz. from a white and 
musteepliina, is white by law, and of free birth. 2833 
Marrvat P, Simple xxxi, I believe.. the mustee and white 
[make] the mustahna, or one sixteenth black. 2872 Schlle 
Americanisms 

Mustage, obs. form of Moustache. 

II Mnstaiba (msstajf'ba). Also mostahiba, 
moaatahiba. [Brazilian Pg. mostahiba (a Tapi 
word).] A close-grained Brazilian wood. 

184^ Holtzapffel Turning, clc. 1 . 94 hlustaiba, from the 
Brazils and Rio Janeiro., .is used at Sheifield for the handles 
of glaziers* and other knives [etc,] . . ; it is known in Fng- 
land as Mosatahiba. 1858 Simmonds Diet, Ttade, x866 
Treat. Bot,, Mostahiba, a hard Brazilian wood. 
lUlusta>llg (mo’stKg), [App. a confusion of 
two synonymous Sp. words, mestengo (now ines- 
teiid) and moslrenco. 

Minsheu Sp. Diet, (1599) gives * Mestengo os Moslrenco, 
astrayer'. 'I’he Novlsimo Diccionario (1888) has both words 
as adjs., with the explanation ‘Wild, having no master*, 
said of horses and cattle Mesteilo appears to be a de- 
rivative of mesta, an hssociation of graziers ; one of the 
functions of these associations being the appropriation of 
the wild cattle that have attached themselves to the lierds 
[Novfs. Dice.). '1 he derivation of mostreneo is obscure.] 

1 . The wild or half-wild horse of the American 
plains, esp.ofMe.xicoand California; descended from 
the stock introduced by the Spanish conquerors. 
Also attrib. as mustang mare, pony. 

x8o8 Pike S'onrces Mississ. lu. 273 Passed several herds of 
mustangs or wild hordes. 2884 Encycl. Brit. XVII, 24/2 
The Mexican mule, bred by a male ass of a mustang mare, 
is also a very hardy, strong, and useful aiiinia). x888 Ik 
Harte dressy ii. (1889) I. 60 Hank and Jim ain’t been off 
their mustangs since sun up. 2890 Gunter Miss Nobody 
Sure-footed as these mustang ponies generally are. 

b. transf. Applied to an Australian wild or 
unbroken horse. 

1890 ‘ R, Boldrewood ’ Col, Reforiner (1891) 3x5 Their 
time was spent in lunning in the.se swift and h.ilf-wild mus; 
tangs. Ibid. 328 His stud of Australian Arabs.. \vould be 
sold for the price of bush mu.stangs. 

2 . In full Mustang grape \ A small red grape, 
Vitis candicans, of Texas. 

2854 Longf. Catazvba (Fine iii, The red Mustang, Whose 
clusters hang O’er the wave.s of the Colorado. 29<j3 A. Adams 
Log of CtnV’boy 6 Along the river grew endless quantities 
of Alustang grapes. 

3 . slang. * An officer entering the U.S. navy 
from' the merchant service, after serving through 
the Civil War' (Farmer). 

2890 In Century Diet. \ and in later Diets; 
Mustanger (my*st£crjg9j). Western U.S. Also 
moustanguer. [f. Mustang + -eh 1.] One who 
catches or entraps mustangs. 

2856 Olmsted Journ. Texas viii. 443 The busIiKiSS of en- 
trapping them [sc. mustangs! ha.s given rise to a class of 
men called ‘mu.siangers composed of runaway vagabonds 
and outlaws of all nations. 2874 Lady Herbert is. H aimers 
Ramble i. vii. (1878) 79 Others mousianguers ; and llieir 
little Indian horses or moustangs. 

Mustard (in»-siaid), 4^. Forms: 3juustart, 
3-5 mostard, 4-6 mustard©, 5-7 musterd, 6 
mustsrdo, mudsterd, 4- mustard, [a. OF- 
moHstarde, mostarde (mod.F. moutarJe) « Pr., 
Catal., Pg., It. mostarda, Rumanian mostar, f- 
Com. Rom. mosto Must sb^‘^ whence Catal. iiiost- 
assa, mostalla, Sp. mosiaza mustard (as a condi- 
ment), Sp. mostear to spread mustard on, Tlie 
name etymologically belongs to the condiment as 
originally prepared by making the ground seeds 
into a paste with must. 

^ The Fr. word has been adopted into several Teul. lan^s., 
In some Instances with a.ssi<nilaiion of the ending to native 
suffixes: MOu. mostaert (Du. mastcuircCi, ^Wfj.niosiert, 
snustert, MHG. niostert, musthart (G. inostert, mostricU).) 
1 . The seeds of black and white mustard (see 
sense 2) ground or pounded to a powder (often 
with admixture of other substances), sometimes 
called flour of mustard-, also, this substance as 
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made into a paste by the addition of water or 
vinegar, and serving as a condiment of extreme 
pungency, or applied to the skin as a rubefacient 
in the form of a poultiee or plaster. 

Oil of mustard : a fixed oil obtained from mustard-seeds 
by pressure. Essence of mustard’, a volatile oil distilled 
Uoxn black mustard*seed; also, the commercial jjame of an 
embrocation containing mustard and other ingredients. 

1289 Hoitseh, Exp. K, De Siviuficld (Camden) I. 19 In 
mobtard .iiij.rf. a 1300 Siriz 279 in Slatzner Altengl. 
Sprachpr. iiiji Pepir nou shale thou eten, This mustart 
shal benthimete. 13.. (Vernon SlS.)in 
Stud, tieit. Spr. LVII, 308 Summe smered hire MouJ> vv‘ 
oute with grounden Mustard, c 1460 J. Russell Bk. 

■ tnre 686 Furst set forthe mustard & brawne of boore. 1538 
i\IoRECo/jy//A 7/V/</n/sf Wks. 582/t Andnowwhen hys argu. 
ment is all made vp, ye shal hnd it as full of reason as an 
egge full of mustarde. ^ 164a Fuller Holy 4* Prof. St. 111. 
iL 156 Some think their conceits, like mustard, not good 
except they bile. xjSS Adcrcrombie CTa/i/, Mar. 73 

Flour of musiard._ a 1834 Coleridge in 
(1858) 80, I.. having seen in an advertisement something 
about essence of mustard curing the most obstinate cases of 
rheumatism. ^ 1838 T, Thomson Chein, Org. Bodies 439 Oil 
of Mustard.. is expressed from the seeds stuapis alba 
and nigra. Ibid. 902 uote^ The musiard of the shops is said 
to be often mixed with wheat flour and cayenne pepper to 
heighten the flavour. 1867 Uloxam Chem. 479 The essence 
ofmustard and that of horseradish are composedofCaH^NSj. 

b. With prefixed place-name or local adj., 
indicating varieties of niauufacture or preparation. 
In the i6-X7th c. Tewkesbury was the ciiief seat of mustard 
manufacture in England, but this industry is not now 
practised there. 

1591 NiVSHE Waideti D 4 b, A messe of Tewksbury 

mustard. 1597 JSiiaks. 2 Hetu 11. vi. 262 His Wit is as 
thicke as Tewkesburie Mustard. 1834 McCulloch Did. 

(ed. 2) 810 Jlustard., was formerly extensively culti- 
v.ated in Durham, but it is now seldom seen in that county. 
At present it is principally raised in the neighbourhood of 
York, ..and being manufactured in the city of York, is after- 
wards sold under the name of Durham mustard. 1843 Penny 
Cicl. XXII. 36/2 French mustard for the table is often 
prepared with vinegar. 

C. 

1546 J. Hevwood Prov, {1867) 44 Where her woordes 
seemd nony,. .Now are they musiard. 1833 L. Hunt .S';#* 
K, Esher {iZso) 126 As if the fighting they were going to 
have was not mustard enough to their beef. 

d, traiisf. Applied to substances resembling mus- 
tard (prepared for the table) in appearance. 

■ xs8a Hester .Ftfcn Phxorav. in. Ixx, 96 lake this hearbe 
[Mniefoill..and put thereunto Bedeluum, Fn-mkensence, 
and common oile, and make thereof as it were a Mustarde. 

e, proverbial phrases : esp. witli refeience to the 
pungency of mustard. 

A 2733 Gav Songs 4* Bail., jVew Song of iVdu Similes, My 
pas.Mon is as mustard strong, a 1886 Hobart Sh. Life (1887) 
53i 1 returned, keen as mustard, to my ship. 

2 . The name of several species of cruciferous 
plants forming the Linnsan genus Sinaph, h\xt 
now included in t\iQ gams J^rassica; esp. E. ni^'raj 
the black (or brown) mustard, and E, alba, the 
white mustard (see 2 c). 

Also B. arveusiSf wild (field or corn) mustard (also called 
Charlock); B. jiincea, Indian (Russian or Sarepta) mus- 
tard ; Zf. Pekin mustard.^ 1 • 

2340 Ayenb, 143 pet zed o mostard is wel smal ac hit is wel 
Strang and wel biiinde uor hit is hot ine pe uerbe degre ase 
ziggep bise fisiciens. C1440 P)vmp. Parv. 349/1 Jilustard, 
orwarlok,orse(n)vyne,herhe. i57oPen'aS: L Obel 

Slirp. Adversaria{.\i’i(i)(i'] Sinapi sativvm Eruc«,aut Rapi- 
foliuin.../I«^. Mudsterd, Senbeye. X597GERAUDK/7C^wz/n. 
ix. igo Sinapi syluestre, Wilde Bluslard. 169* Ray 
iion u. (1692) 73 .As for the Mustard that sprung up in the 
Isle of Ely, . .yet might it have been brought down in the 
Channels by the Floods. 1732 Miller Card. Did. s. v. 
Sinapi^ The Species are ; i.. .Common or Red Mustard. 2.. . 
Gardener White ^Mustard. 3.. .Indian Mustard, with ^ ket- 
luce leaf. 2817 Neill in Edin. Encycl. XI. *74/2 '•'hue 
mustard {Sinapis alba), .is cultivated only^^ a small salad, 
and is used while in the seed-leaf, along with cresses. 

Gray Man. Bot. (i860) 36 Sinapis arvensis,h. (rield 
Mustard. Charlock.) 1875 AVvV. I. 384/2 Jh® brown 
mustard is grown solely for its seeds, which yield the well- 
known condiment. x884/6/r/.XVII. 112/2 Of these [species] 
the principal are the iJlack or Brown Mustard, i^wsica 
nigra {Sinapis ni^ra, L.>, the White Mustard, Brasstca 

tr/^fi, and the Sarepta ilustaixl, 

• b. Applied with defining word to various other 
(chiefly cruciferous) plants, lesembling or supposed 
to resemble mustard, in appearance, taste, etc. 

Bastard mustard = false mustard, t Candy mus- 
tard Candytuft. False mustard, Polamsia Grave- 
tf/c/wiformerly Cleomedodccandria). tGrecian tnustard, 
some plant of ihe N.O. Thlaspidcis p J hlaspt G^cum , 
Gerarde). Old man’s mustard, Achillea Millefolium 
(Britten and Holland), f Feasant’s mustard - 
mustard (see Boor 4). Poor man’s mustard, Alluina 
oJPcinalis (Britten and Holland). Wild mustard, {a\ see 2 , 
(b) Raphauus Raphauistrum (Biitten 

applied apparently tovaiious mustards, as 1 reacle mustard, 

and Hedge mustard. See also Boor s, Bucklek, Chuki. i>j 
CLowx’srDjsH, Gakuc, Green, Hedge, Knaves, 

DATE, Tansv, Tower, Treacle, WoMSEED-OT«jta>-<^ etc 
■ 1597 Gerarde Herbal il. xix. =o6 Grecian Mustard hath 
many leaues spread vpon the ground, 

common Daisic Ibid. Buckler Musiard... Small hucUer 
Mustard. Ibid. X.X. co; Candle Mustarde excelleth al the 
rest. UiJ. xxi. ao9 Pesants Mustaitie. /ini’. 

Mustard, /ini’. White Treacle Mustard. art Ihornie 

mustarde groweth vp to the height of fower cuhitei t 

COTCB., btoustardesauvagi, treacle Jlustard, wild 

wild Sene 1633 Gerarde' s Herbal 11. x.xi. 266 Round l^ued 

Mustard hath many large leaues laid flat vpon the gtom d 


like the leaues of the wllde Cabbage. 1760 J, Lee Iiilrod. 
Bot. App. 320 Mustard, Bastard, Cleoiue. 2845-5® Mrs. 
Lincoln Led. Bot. Ap^ 244/2 Polanisia . . graveolens, 
(false mustard. .). 1853 G. Toiinston Nat. Hist. E, Bord. 
I. 35 Sinapis arvensis. Wild Mustard.— Cornfields. 

e. Mustard and cress \ the plants white mustard 
and cress {Lepidinm sativum) used in the seed-leaf 
as a salad herb; also Jig. and aitnb. 

Sometimes grown in fancy pots, etc, as an ornament. 

2834 Loudon Encycl. Card. (ed. 2) § 4029 Rape is culti- 
vated in gardens as a small salad herb, to be., used in 
cresses .ind mustard. iZzj Hone Table Bk. I. 607 An in- 
genious contrivance to make mustard and cress seeds grow 
in pleasant forms over vessels and basketwork. 1832 Man- 
NiNC Let. 3 Apr. in Life I. 76 Six months of this rustic 
vegetation, and my cerebellum would put forth mustard and 
cress. Plod. ^lustard and cress sandwiches. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. a. attrib. quasi-at^*. Of the 
nature of mustard, pungent. 

2598 hlARSTON Sco. Villanie i.ii. Sharp mustard rime, To 
purge the siiotcery of our sh'niie time 

b. Obvious Comb.^ as mustard '\‘-box, \‘breakery 
’-coloured (adj.),y/p«r, -mahery -milly quern y spoon y 
spioonfuly -yellow ; also in various names of appli- 
ances in which mustard is used remedially, as 
mustard-plastery -poultice (also vb. trans.), vomit. 

1687 Loud. Gaz. No. 2206/4 A Sugar Box, a Pepper Box, 
and a *Mui»tard Box without mark. 14x0 Wilt ojDurem 
(Somerset Ho.), 'Mustard breker.s. x885 ilns. Lynn Linton 
P. Cannu xxiv, A *mustard*coloured envelope. 2884 
Encycl, Brit. XVII. 113/1 The mustard papers commonly 
used as rubefacients and vesicants are made from 'mustard 
flour entirely deprived of its fixed oil. ^2483 Caxton Dia- 
logues 42/21 Nycholas the 'mustard-maker. 1533 More 
Debell. Salem i. Wks. 933/2 A musterde maker in Cambridge. 
2609 Ev. It'^oman in Hunt, 1. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, 1 had 
as leef have heard the grinding of a *hIustard-MilL 2866 
S. Thomson Diet. Dom. Med. 356 The v. ell known 'mustard 
plaster or cataplasm. iSozMed, yV«/. VIII. 31 'Must.ard 
poultices were applied to his feet. 1858 Dickens Lei. to 
eUiss Hogarth 18 Aug., 1 got home at half-pa^t ten, and 
mustard-poulticed and barley-watered myself tremendously. 
1356 in HHeyJHemor. Loud. (1868)284 'Mustarde quernes. 
1694 SAL.MON Bate' s Dispens.{\'i\-^ 129/2 Let them be ground 
in a Musiard*Quern. i^oAni/iony s Photogr. HI. 195 

Abouta 'mustardspoonfulofdrypyro. 2737 Monro in^lA-rf. 
Ess. Edinb. (ed. 2) II. 303 Her Disease seemed .. at last to 
be almost cured by the Use of '^lustard Vomits. igo^Daily 
Chron. 30 Mar. 8/2 A certain shade of 'mustard-yellow. 

c. Special combinations: as mustard ball, t («) 
mustard made into a ball ; {h) dial, (see quoi. 
1SS8), mustard beetle, a beetle destructive to 
mustard plants; f mustard- bowl, a wooden bowl 
in which mustard-seed was pounded, proverbially 
referred to as the instrument for producing stage 
thunder; mustard cloth, leaf, paper, cloth or 
paper coated with mustard, etc. and used as a sinap- 
ism ; mustard-oil, an oil obtained from mustard 
seed ; mustard shrub, a West Indian shrub, Cap- 
pans yrm///;/^^r,bearingpungentberrie 5 ; mustard- 
stone Sc.y a stone on or with which to beat or 
poundmustardseedj ^mustard-token, app. atoken 
given to purchasers of mustard, entitling them to a 
small repayment when a certain number have been 
accumulated ; also transf. as a term of contempt ; 
mustard-tree, the mustard of the N.T., described 
asaUree* (see Mustard seed i); mustard weevil, 
a weevil which damages the white mustard plant, 
Ceutorhyncus contractus ; mustard whey, a medi- 
cinal preparation of mustard (see quot.). 

1679 Oates Narr. Popish Plot 48 The Deponent saith, 
that by Tewxbury 'Mustard-balls, we are to undersiand, 
File-balls. 2790 \V. Dyde Teivkesbury ii, 5 Tewkesbury 
, .was likewise remarkable for ius mustard balls, which being 
very pungent, have occasioned this proverb,..* He looks as 
if he lived on Tewkesbury mustard'. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., 
Mustard-ball, a leaden ball used in making sauce from 
soirel and in bruising mustard seeds, &c. 2890 Miss E, 
Ormerod lujur. (ed. 2) 151'Mustard Beetle (‘Black 

Jack’), Phxdon betulx Linn. 2738 Pope Dune. w. 226 ’Tis 
yours to shake the soul With Thunder rumbling from the 
*mustard-bowL 2764 H. Walpole Z<r/. to Earl of Hert- 
ford 6 Feb., Lord North in vain rumbled about his musiard- 
"bowl, and endeavoured alone to outroar a whole party. 
1807 Trans. Amcr. Pediatric Soc. IX. loi He .ipplled 
warm 'mustard cloths to the body and extremities. 2879 
IdRS. A. E. James Ind. Househ. Managcm. 'Mus- 
tard leaves in a tin case. 1900 Eva C. E. Lucres Gen. 
Nursing x. (ed. 2) 229 Mustard leaves that are procured 
from a chemist are nearly always used now in preference 
to plasters. 2850 Powucs' Man. Chem. (ed. 3) S39 'Mustard- 
oil. 18S8 Sat. Rev. II Aug. 174 And what is a fish or a 
vegetable curry without mustard-oil? 1874 Garrod & 
Baxter Mat. Med. (x88o) 209 'Mustard Paper.^ 1756 P. 
Bjioivne yamaicaaij'Ihe 'hlustatd Shrub. Ibis plant is 
..strongly impregnated with an acrid volatile salt, like most 
of the mustard iiibe, among whom it ought to be placed. 
a 1550 Freiris Berzviks^^ in DunbaPs Potms (S.T. S.) 303 
He was sa ferce he fell owttour the sek, And brak his held 
vpoun ane'musiaidslane. i 6 ooDe.K.K.E.nShoomakers Holy- 
day (16x0) B 4 b, Peace 3’ou cracki groates, you 'mustard 
tokens, disquiet not the braue souldier. 1633 ^Iassincer .S: 
Deuker Virg. Mart.w. iii, Ilcraiherpart from the fat of them, 
then from a musUird-tokens worth of Argent. 1844 Asiatic 
7 rul Ser. nt.ilJ.psProf. Koylcreadapaperon the'musiard- 
tieeofScripiure. 1893 7V>««-5 June 8/2 .Miss E. A. Ormerod 
Usuesa note of warning that we are likely to have this year 
a widespread attack of the 'mustard weevil. 2789 W. 
Buchan Dom. Med. App. (1790) 705 'Mustard Whey, lake 
milk and water, of e.Tch a pint ; bruised musiard-sced, an 
ounce and a half. Boil them together till tlie curd is per- ; 
fcctly sepaiated ; afterwards strain the whey through a cloth. 


Mu'Stard, V. rare. [f. Mustard sb.] trans. 
To spread or season witli mustard. 

i85iMayhe\v Loud. Labour II. 227 This sort of meat, 
sometimes profusely mustarded, is often eaten in the beer- 
shops with thick ‘shives’ of bread. 

Mustardavelles, -dybiles, vari.int forms of 
Musterdevillers. 

Hilu’Starder. Nisi. [mod. a. AF. mustarder 
(1301 in Rolls Parlt. I 250 ; common in 14th c.) 
= F. inoulardier\ see Mustard sb. and -er2,j 
A maker of or a dealer in mustard, 

1805 Yates Hist. St, Edmunds Bury 203 Squenelarli, 
Bt^ket-keepers. Mustarder. 1866 Rogers Agric. <5* Prices 
I. iv, 104 The following trades are also enumerated. .cooper 
..barber, mustarder, wooJeomber. 

3 flustardevillys, var. Musterdetillebs. 
Mu'Stard-pot. A pot or cruet for holding 
table mustard. 

In Wyclifs sarcastic phrase (which was ofien echoed by 
Protestant controversialists in the ifi-ijihc.) the word seems 
to mean ajar for keeping a supply of mastard ready mixed 
(covered with parchment to exclude the air). 

CX380 Wy'clif .S**?/-;//. Sek Wks. I. 381 pese leitris mai do 
good for to covere inoatard pottis, but not (jus to wynne 
meii^ blis. 2580 Fulke Retentive, Dang. Rock xviiu 299 
Their learned workes shall Hue and be in honor, when the 
Popes decretalls,. shall stoppe mustard pottes. 1603 H. 
Crosse U’ertues Comtnvj. (1878) 109 If they set forth any 
notable booke ofdiuinltie, humaniiie, or such like, they are 
in no request, but to stop musterd-pots. i6zo-zz in Halit- 
well Anc. Invent. (1854) 70 Item, two musterd pottes. 
a 1745 Swift Direct. Seri\, Gen, Wks. 1751 XIV. 14 You 
may conveniently slick j'our Cikindle in a Bottle,. .a twisted 
Napkin, a Mustard-Pot, an lukhorn [etc.]. 17.. R. Graves 
Fable in Dodsley Cn//. Poems (1782) V, 73 The pepper, Tom 
assigned his lot With vinegar, and mustard-pot. 

]y£ustardseed. Forms: seeMusTARD and 
Seed sb. Also 7 muster seed. 

1 . The seed of mustard. Also attrib. 

The ‘ mustard-seed * (<6*ico« o-irairiuO of the N. T., spoken 
of as producing a’ ‘ tree ’ (Matt. xiiL 31), is prob. the seed of 
the black mustard {Brassica nigra), which in Palestine 
grows to a great height. Some commentators have identified 
It with the tree Salvadora petsica, which does not suit the 
description of it as a * herb 

1390-2 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 22 Pro j bz. de mus- 
tarUseed iijs. 14.. Stockh. Med. MS. u. 467 jij Anglia 
XV 1 1 1. 3x8 A greyn of mustard-seed lin weight). 2660 Ait 
izChas. //,c. 4 (Kates) Muster seed the c IL. .xs. 1763 Mills 
Syst, Pract, Httsb. IV. 129 Another sort, .produces the seeds 
which are commonly sold under the appellation of Durham 
musLard-seed. 2847 W. Darlington Amer. Weeds (xS^) 
47 The skin of the White Mustard seeds contains a large 
amount of mucilaginous matter. 2884 Encycl. Brit. XVII. 
113/x The mustard-seed imported from the East Indies is 
also largely composed of Brasstca juncea. iZSj Moloney 
Forestry /K . 4 fr. 274 Brassica juneea.. .H^rh cultivated 
abundantly In India for the seeds, which yield mustard- 
seed oil. 

fg. 1700 Congreve Way of World iv. ix, Tliou dost bite, 
my dear Mustard-seed. 

t 2 . The plant mustaid = Mustard sb. 2. Also 
with defining word. Cf. Mustard sb. 2 b. Obs. 

1523 Fitzhekd. Husb. §20 Kedlokes hath a leafe lyke 
rapes, ..and groweth in al maner come, and hath small 
coddes, and groweth lyke mustard sede; 2578 Lvtc Dodaens 
V. Iv. 618 Sinapi syluestre. Wilde Mustarde seede. Ibid. 
6i9_The fir-st kind is called. .in English, White Senuie, & 
while Mustarde sede. nz6x4 Donne Bia&avarov 184 As 
much as a graine of Musterseed is enough to remove moun- 
laines. x 6 z 6 Bacon Sytva ^ 582 Some Herbs are but An- 
nuall,..As Borrage,.. Tobacco, Mustard-Seed, and allkindes 
of Come. il53t (Jrrw Musxttm 11. in. iii. 235 The lesser 
Champaine Treacle hlustard-Seed. 7 hlaspias Campestris. 

3 . U.S. A very fine shot used for shooting birds 
with the least injury to the plumage. 

1884 Couts Key N. Amer. Birds (cd. 2) 4 Use ‘ mustard- 
seed *,or * dust-shot ’, as it is variously called.. .A small^bird 
. . may be riddled with mustard-seed and yet be preservable. 

ilustai’dvillai's, van Mvsterdkvillehs. 
IVCustardy Cmw-stiidi), a. [f. Mustard sb. + 
-Y.] Resembling or covered with mustard. 

2853 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 203 The 
dirty, egg-stained, mustardy copy of Bell's Life. i86z 
Thornbury Turner (1S62) II. 342 A mustardy yellow. 

Mustatioe, Mustchadoe, obs. ff. Mustachio. 
Must devilea, vaiiant of Musterdevillers. 

+ IVIll’sted, ppl- a.^ Sc. Obs. Also mousted, 
muisted, znoosted, -et. [f. Must sb.- or v.'-i 
-ED.] Powdered with * must* or hair powder. 

18x4 Scott Wav.xxxvi, The carle.. wi’ the black coat and 
the mousted head. 1824 — Red^auntlct LeL x, hluisted hair. 

tUlIU’sted,///. Obs.rare—^. Inymoosted. 

[f. Must + -ED 1.] Mouldy. 

1633 Lithgow Trav. x. 457 No food, .but three ounces of 
moosted brOMne bread. 

Slustee (mzistr), mestee (mestr). Aiso S 
znsesti, meste, musty, 9 mesti, mu&ti, {erron. 
muster). [Corruptly a. Sp. mestizo (pronounced 
mestf*)»G) : see Mestizo.] The offspring of a white 
and a qu.adroon ; also, loosely, a half-caste. 

1699 in Wheeler Madras itt Old. Time (1861) I. 356 Wives 
of Freemen.. hlustees. 2. 1712 W. Rogers Vcy. (1718) 203 
The Mustees, begot by Spaniards on Indian uoineiL 1781 
Hickys Bengal Gaz. 24 Feb. (Vulc>, .V Slave Boy. .pretty 
white or colour of Musty. 1783 Sumatra 40 They 

are in general lighter than the Mestces, or half breed, of the 
rest of India. 1796STEDMAN SurinatnitZiz) I. xiL 309 The 
Samboe dark, and the Mulatto brown. The ^Issti fair. 1802 
C, James Milit. Diet., Musti, one bom of a Mulatto father 
ormothcrand a while father or raoiher. i8x3.S‘/4>r////^.Vrf^. 
XLll. 211 The Government have multiplied the difficulties 
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for Europeans mixing with Creoles or Mestis. 1825 GentL 
XCV. I. 6 The third descent, from a white and quad- 
roon, is called a muster. 1865. Wh\te Melville Cerise 
(1866) II. vii. 103 Those Portuguese rovers, and the rauslee 
who commanded them. 

attHb. 1B29 MARRVATi^.i^/rV^/wa^'Xviii, A class of women, 
born of white fathers and mustee or mulatto women. 

Mustecliee, musteese, obs. ff. Mestizo. . 

• 1600 in Hedges' Diary (Hakl.) 11 . cog It’s alsoe of very ill 
consequence that your Covenant servants should intermarry 
with any of the people of the Country or those of mixed 
Race or Mustechees. 

Mustelidan (mz^ste'lidan). [f. mod.L. Mus~ 
ielid-sd {i. Musielus a genus of dog-fis!ies, altered 
from L. imislela weasel) + -AK.] A shark of the 
family Jl/its/e/icfx, typified by the genus Mustelus. 

1859-62 Sir J. Richardson, etc. Mus. Nat. HisL II. 165 
lilustelidans {Musteiidx). 

Musteline (m27*stflin), a.^ and [ad. 
musieliii-us ijnttsieUhius), of or belonging to' a 
weasel,, f. mustela {musiella) weasel.] A. adj^ 
Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of the subfamily 
jllusielinXi or the family MttsielidXy the weasels 
or martens, typified by the genus Mustela. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Musteline} of or like a Weesel. 
1828-33 Webster, MitstelinCf pertaining to the weasel or 
animals of the genus Mustela ; as, a mvisteline color ; the 
musteline genus. 1849-52 Owen in Todd's Cycl.Atiat. 

IV. 914/2 l*he most aquatic.. of the Musteline quadrupeds, 
viz., the sea-otter, i8gr Flower & Lvdekkeb Matnmals 
567 Weasel-like (Musteline) forms. 

B. sb, A musteline auimal. 

1891 FL0WER&LYDEiCKERilAx;;r;;M/r57oThe brain, .differs 
from that of Lutra and other Mustelines. 

Musteline, a.^ and [f. mod.L. Alustel-us 
(see Mustelidan) -h-iNEk] a. adj. Of or per- 
taining to the Adusielinx, a subfamily of dogfishes 
or small sharks, b. sb. A musteline fish. 

1890 in Century Diet. 

Mustelinous (mo-strlsinss), £r. [Formed as 
Musteline a.i -h -oua.] = Musteline aA 

1856 Maykb Expos. Lex.^ MnsielinitSy applied by Des- 
marest and Gray to a Family .) of the 

vd/era^ having the Mustela for theif type : mustelinous. 
Mustell, obs. form of Mussel. 
t Mustelle. Obs. rare^^. [a, F. inustelle in. 
the original of this passage.] A weasel. 

1487 Caxton Bk. Cd. Manners i. ,xiv. (W. de W. c. 1515) E j b. 
Musteloid (m2?'stfloid), a* and sb, mod.L. 
Alustel~a (see Musteline a.i + -oid.] A. adj. 
Pertaining to the family Alustclidsn or weasel-like 
animals. B. sb, A musteloid animal. 

1891 Flower & Lydekrrk Mamuials 590 The Musteloid 
type. 

Mustenaunce, corruption of Monstbance. 

1479-81 Rec, St, Mary at Hill 101 For mendyng of the 
mustenaunce crosse. 

Mu'SteOUS, a, rare^^, [fi. L. musieus belong- 
ing to or like must; f. imtstnm : see Must and 
-ECUS-] ^ Sweet as must, like must ’ (Ash, 1775). 
Muster (m»’stai),jAl Forms: o, 4-5moustr0, 
4-6 mustre, 5 mostre, muster, mowstre, (//. 
mustres, musbrez), 5-6 moster, moustsr, mus- 
tour(e,musture,6niowster,moystere,iuustere. 

5 mo(u)iistre, 6 mounster. mous^ 

tre^ a. OF. mostre^ moiistre fem. (later in learned 
form momirt fem., whence mod.F. monire) =3 Sp. 
mtiestra, Pg., It., most7'a, a Com. Rom. verbal noun 
f. mostrare to show L. inonstrdre. 

In the sense ‘pattern', ‘sample’, the werd passed from 
OF. into the Teut. langs. as MHG. (mod. G.) muster ^ 
MLG. monster^ (rood.Du. juouster).} 

+ 1. The action, or an act, of showing ; manifes- 
tation ; e.xhibition, display. To do funster : to 
show one’s mettle, give proof of prowess. Obs. 

CX380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 360 For b^i abiden 
.surely be shewyng of oure Lord Jesus Crist (tr, i Cor, i. 7, 
expectantibus revelationem Doniiiti nostri yesrt Christi\. 
For b®i shal be knosvun at domesday,..hat bei ben of 
Cristls secle, and shulen be taken in after his mustre. 1436 
Pot. Poems (Rolls) II. 148 Thow clepest ihiselfe due, whan 
woltow rysc Ande in plcyne felde do mustre with thi lance ? 
c 1477 Caxton Jason 104 The noble and riche flees wherof 
lason made mustre fio ferre. <7x520 Trent. Galamit (W. 
de W., repr. i860) 19 Small gyrdyoge in the wa.>te, with 
all iheyr other mustur. Lati.mer Let. 13 June AVr/;/. 

♦V Rein, (Parker Soc.) 395 She herself, with her old sister of 
Walsincham [and other images] . . would m.^ke a jolly muster 
in SmuTifield ; they would not be all day in burning. 1577 
Hellowks Gueuara’s Chron. 45 At these dayes the pillers 
giuea muster vpon the fierce waters : declaring the pryde 
of his power, 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxvu. (1887) 131 
They begin to make some muster and shew of iheirlcarning. 
1603 Owen Pcmbrokes/itre {iZ^2)Zo'Nyx\iXo\\cs of this stone 
would make the like v.arietie and muster to the eye. 1602 
Carevv 1. (1723) 75 b, You shall hardly find 

an assembly ofboyes in Deuon or Cornwall, where the most 
vnlowardly amongst them, will not as readily giue you a 
imisier of this exercise (rr. wrestling], as you are prone to 
retiuircit, a i66x Fuller /KjrMrVf (1662)1. xvL 5olir. Record 
of Hen. YJ He that uscthsuch Anns^or C^ats of Arnt'*, shall 
on the day of his Muster [orig. dieMonsttatiouis iw.!*] mani- 
festly ihew . .by vutvte of \vhose gift Uc cnjoyetlt the same. 

2. A pattern, specimen, example. Now only 
Coinm.t a pattern, sample. 

In mod. use confined to certain particular branches of 
commerce or particular localities (used, c. g. in the Sheffield 
cutlery ttadc, and by British merchants in Asia). 


c 1369 Chaucer Det/ie Blaunehe 912 Trewly she Was hir 
chefe patrone of beaute And chefc ensample of al hir (jc. 
Nature's] werke And moustre \,MS. Fairfax^ moustre, i.e. 
mounstre]. 1387-8 T. Usic TesU Love il vL (Skeat) I, 86 
They shulde heie, nat dignite, but moustre of badnesse and 
maynlenour of shrewes. 157E T. N. tr. Conq. IK. India 
223 To have knowledge of the rivers and mines of gold, and 
to bring a moster of the same. 1582 Hakluyt Kyj. (1599) 
II. 162 You shall send home into this realme certain Mows- 
ters or pieces of Shew to be brought to the Diershall. 1613 
J.'May Declar. Est. Clothing v. 26 They baue a practize., 
to shut in a fine woofe at both ends of their cloth, which 
serveth for a muster to shewe. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 
^ P. 84 Alerchanls bringing and receiving Musters.^ 1727 
A. Hamilton Nein Acc. E. Ind. I. v. 45, 1 shewed him the 
blusters of my Gc^s, x82t Scott Kenihv, xvi, Yonr suit 
should succeed, being.. founded in justice and honour, and 
Elizabeth being the very muster of both. 1879 China Over- 
land Trade Rep. XXIII.. No. 12. 2/3 A few musters of new 
Teas have been shewn. 

3. An act of mustering (soldiers, sailors, etc.) ; 
an assembling of men for inspection, ascertainment 
or verification of numbers, introduction into service, 
exercise, or the like. Phrase, to tiiake, take a muster. 

i’ To malce one's muster : to muster or review one’s men ; 
also, to present oneself for inspection. 

c 1400 Maundev, (1839) xxii. 234 And when the firsle thou- 
sand is thus passed, and hathe made his mostre, be with- 
drawethe him on that o syde. 14x9 Ordin. War xiii. in 
Black Bk. Adm. (Rolls) L 463 That iionian be so hardy to 
have other men at his mustrez, than tho that be with hym 
self withold for the same voiage. c 1450 il/rr/m 658 The 
kynge,.made a mustre of armed pepTe. C1489 Caxton 
Sonnes 0/ Aynion viiL 187 The kyng Charlemagne began 
for to make hys mustres, for to know how much people that 
he had. rsi3 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 227 In musture 
and in batayle euer the pryce haue they The kynges grace 
to serue. 1536 Bellenden Croju Scot. xy. xiii. (1821) II. 
441 The Erie of Ros come, with mony folkis, to Perth, and 
maid his mowster to the king, a 1548 Hall Chron., 
I/cn. VI 185 The people of the erles parte, beyng in their 
muster In Sainct Jnons felde..: sodaynly the lord Fawcon- 
brid^e, whiche toke the musters, wisely declared to the 
inuluttide, the offences and breaches of the late agremenle. 
X5S3T. Wilson 80 Metellusloke muster and required 
Cesar to be there. 1560 Daus tr. SIeida 7 ie's Comm. 467 
That the kyng of England wold hire eight thousande horse- 
men,. .& that mounsters [orig. delectus\ shoulde be take in 
sondry places. Grafton C> 4 n;;x. II. 327 Tlie Lorde 

Percye caused all his companie..to make their Musters, 
and they found thenrselues to he the number of three thou- 
sand men of armes, and yi^ thousande Archers, c 1586 C’tess 
Pembroke Ps. lxxxvil iil, lehova this account shall make, 
When he of hts shall muster take, i6ot B. Jonson Ev. 
Man In Htmt. (Qo. 1) ill. il, Nosignior, as I remember you 
seru’d on a great horse, last general! muster. 1632 Lithcow 
Trav. III. 89 The Candeols..make muster euery eight day, 
before the Seriant-maiors. 166? Temple Let, 21 May, Wks. 
1720 1 > 34 Tho Levies here and Musters go on with all the 
Care and Speed this Government is capable of. X726-3X 
Tindal Rapitt's Hist. Ertg. xvii. {1743) II. 89 They took 
a musterand found their Army amounted to four thousand 
Fool, and si.x bundled Horse. ^ x8x6 Scott Old Mort. ii. 
Frequent musters and assemblies of the people, both for 
military exercise and for sports and pastimes, were ap- 
pointed by authority. 1849 Coboen Speeches 66 In addition 
to^ these, the pensioners are liable to muster and drill, 1864 
Chanib. Eucycl. VI. 637/1 Muster.. \% a calling over of the 
names of all the men composing a regiment or a ship’s com- 
pany. Ibid., In regiments of the line, a muster is taken on 
the 24th of each month? in ships of war, weekly. 2874 
Greek 6Vn?r/ Hist. vii. §6-410 Catholic lords led their 
tenantry to the muster at Tilbury. 

transf. a 1533 Ld. Berners Goid. Bk. 'M. Aurel. (1546) 
Mm j b, The daie of forgettynge maketh the muster of my 
thoughtes. 1539 Tonstall Serm. Palm Snnd. E vij, If 
a muster shuld be taken of swearers. 1796 BurkE’AV^/V. 
Peace i. Wks. YIII. 140 In divisions. .we are to make a 
muster of our strength. 

b. Phr. To pass muster, earlier f to pass {the) 
musters \ orig. /1//7. to undergo muster or review 
without censure ; hence transf. and Jig. to bear 
examination or inspection, to come up to the re- 
quiredstandardjto be above, or go free from, censure ; 
to succeed, be accepted {as or for the possessor of 
certain qualities). 

157S OK%c.o\cj,ne.Making of Verse in Steele CL, etc. (Arb.) 
35 And yet the latter verse is neyther true nor pleasant, and 
the first verse may passe the musters. 1598 Acts Privy 
Cottncil XXIX. 21 You must have speliall care that not 
wone (r/r) dwellers, victuallers, borsboyes, hirelinges or va- 
grant pasvoUntes do oflTer to passe, musters in the bandes. 
1627 Capt. Smith Seainan's Gram. xii. 56 Such a Ship. . 
might well passe muster for a man of warre. 1673 Articles 
♦V Rules ybr better Govt. 0/ If. M. Forces xliv, No filuster- 
htaster shall knowingly let any pass the Musters, hut such 
as are qualified. 2689 Lojui. Gaz. No. 2426/4 The new 
Regiment Commanded by the IVince de Steinhuise has 
pass'd ISIuster. X738 Swift Pot. Conversat. 42 She may 
pass Muster well enough. 1855 Thackeray Nexvcomes II. 
106 Enough good looks to make her pass muster. 1882 
ISIrs. Riddell Pr. ! Vales’ GanL-Party 266 Perhaps if her 
lot had been cast in the pre.sent day she might have more 
than passed muster. 

e. Phrase. In uiitster'. mustered, assembled for 
inspection. 

x8ao Byron Mar. Fat, iv. ii, Arc all the people of our 
house in muster? 1869 Mrs. Stowe Old Toum Eotks x\v. 
(1870) 510 There was a splendid lunch laid out in the par- 
lour, with all the old «Iver in muster. 

fd. Blaster of the musierSy commissary of the 
musters : « ISIosTKR-iiASTjiB, Obs. 

* 5 *^ Patten .ScflA A j b, Syr George Blaag, and 

Holcroft, Commissioners of the mousters. 1633 
1 . Stafford Pac. liib. 1. xxi- 121 'The Comnii5s.Tries of the 
Musters. J647 Anglia Redii\ (1854) 327 Commis- 

sary.gcueral Staiie, commissary-gcucral of the Musters. 


1785 G. A Bellamy Apology III. 49 He had been named. . 
deputy.Commissary to the musters. 1802 C. James JAViV* 
Did. s.v. Commissary-, Commissary-genei-al of the musters* 
or muster-master general. 

e. False tuustcr : a fraudulent presentation at a 
muster, or a fraudulent inclusion in a muster-roll 
of men who are not available for service. Formerly 
often fig. 

1665 Manley Groiiud Low C. Warres 197 What with 
Death, and running away, and what with the Diplains false 
Musters, they hardly arose to that Number. 16W South 
Serm. (1697) IL ix. 418 It is this Plague of the World, De- 
ception, which takes wrong Measures, and makes false 
Musters almost in every Thing. 1727-52 Chamoeks CycL 
S.V. Muster, False when such men pass in review, 

as are not actually listed as soldiers. 1790 Wesley //T-x. 
I1872) IV. 493 Still I complain of false musters. 1801 Wei.. 
LiNGTON in Gurw. Desp. {1837) L 326 Ouc friend, ihe Com- 
missary, has been guilty of making false musters, as appears 
in_the clearest manner. 2817 Jas. ftliLL A’nV. Lidia II. iv. 
viiu 274 He excelled in deceiving the government with false 
musters and accounts. 

ff. Payment given to soldiers at a muster. 

2^ J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Amhass. 351 While be 
was in those part<», he pay’d his Armj' twelve Musters 
togetherr 2670 Espemon 11. viii. 398 During which 

time the Army had receiv’d five Musters, and yet complain’d 
of being ill us'd. 

g. Austral. A * mustering’ orinspection of cattle. 

2884 ‘ R. Boldrewood ’ Melb. Mem. xiii. 95 All tlie stock- 
men in the country came cheerfully to his muster. 1898 — 
Rom. Canvas Toxmi 135 The brandings and musters went 
on all right. 

4. The mimber (of persons ot things) mustered or 
assembled on a particular occasion ; an assembly, 
collection, 

1382 Wyclif I Kings V. 13 And king Salomon chees werk- 
men of al Israel ; and the moustre [Vulg. indictio\ was 
thretti thousandisofmen. i4oxJ.HANAnDtnEllisC?r/^.Zr//. 
Ser. II. I. x6 And Oweyn ys moster a Monday was.. viij 
Mill, and xlj”. spers. 1483 in roth Rep, Hist. MSS. Conitn. 
App. V. 317 What. so ever parson.. will make assemble con- 
gregation or moustre of people. 2577 B.G00CQ Hcresbach's 
Husb. I. (1586) 12 The double number of them makes the 
muster the greater. Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 145 A 

tolerable muster of amateurs and boxing gentry. 1863 W. C. 
Baldwin A/r. Hunting y\\\. 325 We .set off*, a strong muster, 
two days ago, to bunt part of the forest in which the elephants 
stand. 18^ ‘ R. Boldrewood' Col,Rcformer\^'^^ 236 I've 
never seen half, or quarter the muster we've got here lately. 

6. A muster-roll, t Also, a census report. 

1565 Garcrave in J. J. Cartwright Chapters Yorksh.Hist. 
(1872) 15 , 1 have ben at York, wber I taryed untyll Tuysday 
last to nave receyvyd the bokes of musters, 2623 Bacon 
Ess., Greatness 0/ Kingdoms (Arb.) 4T0 The population 
may appeare by Musters, and tlie number and greainesse 
of Cities and Towns by Carts and Mappes. 2748 Ausyi s 
Voy. L i. 5 He knew by the musters that Iiis squadron 
wanted three hundred seamen of their complement. 184a 
Dickens Barn, liudgevX, I, .got put down upon the muster. 

116. Allegetl term for : A company (of peacocks), 

[The notion is that of sense i, * show, display . 

c 2470 in Lydg. Hors, Shepe G. etc. (Caxton 1479, Roxb. 
repr.) 30 .A muster of pecoks. [Hence 1486 m Bk,St. Albans 
F vj ; and in many later works which copy the list of terms 
there given.) 2820 W. Irving Sketch Bk., ChrisUtMS D<^ 
(1865) 250 Master Simon.. told me that, according to the 
most ancient and approved tieatise on hunting, I must say 
a muster of peacocks. ^ , 

+ 7. Some astronomical instrument Obs.rarc^ . 

Perh. adiaI,clock; cf. F. watch. It. mostra^u, 

watch or a dyalL of the sunne ’ (Florio). 

a 2400-50 Alexander 130 Quadrentis coruen all of quyle 
siluyre. . , Mustours St riiekil quat mare |?en a liuill. ^ 

■ 8, Muster out : tbe action of ‘ mustering out ; 
discharge from service. U.S, 

2892 Lee Hist. Columbus, Ohio II. 146 The Fourth Ohio 
Infantry, .returned for muster out, Jun. 12. ,*899 
Statutes 12 Jan. XXX. 784 All matters pertaining to the 
muster out of volunteers. 

9 . dttrib.Ci'oACouib.'. juusler-day, -drum, -ground, 

parade, -place ; muster-oard Comm., a p.TUern- 
card ; f muster file, a muster-roll ,' f muster 
maker, ? the reviewing officer at a muster ; t mus- 
ter mistress humorous, a female muster-master; 
muster paper, ‘a descriptioa of paper supplied 
from the dockyards, ruled and headed, for making 
ships’ books ’ (Smyth Sailoi^s . IVord-bk. 1S67) ; 
muster party, Austral., an expedition undertalien 
fertile purpose of * mustering * cattle on arun- Also 
Muster-booic, -master, -roll. 

1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 63 When *musicr day, 
and foughten fieide arc odde. a 2660 Coutewp. Hist, /ret. 
(Ir. Archarol. SocJ II. 162 The Major lellingc him he would 
putt him nexte mustar daye in. the heade of a sclectc regi- 
ment of horse. 2875 EncycLBrit. II. 562/1 Ibe coasaipts 
then look the military oath, sacramcntuut,sxA. ^ 

missed until the appointed muster-d.TV. X'^owScheiu 

oFSinaiW, Each morning, in the m.irket-placej The muster- 

drum is beat. x&2 Shaks. All’s Welt i\’. in. 189 So time 
the *muster file, rotten and sound, vppon my hfc 
not to fifteene thousand pole. 1876 Ba.n'croft ‘Jut. U. A. 
VI. xxxvii, 184 The. chosen *muster-ground of the in^t 
various elements of human culture brought together .uy 

men. 2586 Earl Leycester (Camden) 278 But, oc* 

twene the auditor and the *inustcr-maker, you will 
find the faults. 1599 Chai’MAN ii um. Dayes Myrth L 2 0, 
He svas taken leatning tiitkes at old CucUas house uie 
•muster mLstris of all the smock-learers in Pons. 2870 
VovLE & Stevenson Did. (ed. 3) s. v. Muster Ron, 

The Queen'i R^ulations laydown that the presence of the 
commanding officer is ncccssar>* on all *musler parses. 
1890 ‘ R. Boldrewood’ Col. Reformer (i8gi) ii 3 
•muster parties were extremely cougenial to ilr. *»cu- 
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Champ’s tastes and tendencies. ^ i8xo Scott Lady o/L, iii. 
:^ii. The *rauster-place be Lanrickmead. 

tMu’ster, Ji 5.3 Obs, Also 6 mo-wster. Short 

for Mustebdevillers. 

1466 iMoJttt. Honseh. Exp, (Roxb.) 170 Item, my mastyr 
ow^'th hym for ij. yerdes of must*. 1500 Inv. in. Ann, Reg. 
(1763) Anilq, 137 A coarse single gown of muster. 2504 
Will of Broititifeld (Somerset Ho.), A coote cloth of 
Mowster. 1549 Act 3^4 Edxo. K/, c. 2 § 1 Russetes, 
Musters, Maibles, Grayes, Royes, and suche lyke colors. 

3SllTlster(mi?st3i),&.l Forms: a. 3-6rauatre, 
4-5 mostxe, 5 mostere, mouster, mustere, -ir, 
5-6 moustre, 6 inust(o)ure, mustyrre, 4- 
mustor ; iS. (? 5 monstre), 6 monster, mounster. 
[ad. OF. inostrer^ moitstrer (later, in learned form 
maiistrery ■whence inod.F. montrer to show) = Pr., 
Sp., Pg. mostvar, It. viostrare\’-'h, inonstrdre to 
show. Cf. M.Uu., Du. monsteren^ MHG., mod.G. 
umstem to muster. 

The /5 type is doubtful for the 15th c., 3 a tt and it are 
usually indistinguishable in MSS. of that date. For the 
16th c., though some instances might be due to misprints, 
the existence of the type Ls proved by the spelling mounster. 
In military use the form with n may have been due to the 
influence of Du. mousteren.] 


tl. irans. To show, to show forth, display, 
exhibit; to show up, report, tell, e.xplain. Some- 
times with clause as obj. 06 s. 

ai2,ooCuysorHI,gst2 patsuilkaman cuth think in thoght 
Jjat mustre Jjat mercle moght? /Sid. 25523 pat ilk time l>ou 
xnlstred[«c]pe, Suetiesu! withertsafre,Tomariamagdalene. 
C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (i3io) 309 To [>e pape of Rome 
bei mostred resoun. 13. . Evojtg, Nicod. 51 in Arc/iiv 
Stud. lieu . Spr. LIII. 392 His miracles musters his myght, 
c 1400 Rule St. Beiiet 2 In bis sentence mustirs sain benec 
us hu we sal lede ure lif. c 1440 York Mysi. L 145 Ande in 
my fyrste makyng to muslyr my mlghte, . . I byd in my blys- 
syng 3he aungels gyf lyghte. 6x450 Merlin xxii. 407 So 
dide Galashiii that often was he shewed, and mustred, with 
thefyngeron bothesides. x47iCAXTONV?«7<y6//(Sommer)I. 
145 In mustryng and shewyng your corayges. a 1548 Hall 
Ckrou.^/Ien. /V// 73 b, Anticke images of gold..mouns- 
tcryng their countenaunces towardes the enteiyng of the 
palaice. xdza R. H.wjciNsFtp'.y. lix. 139 If they had 

come to boord with the Spanish high*chargeu ships, it is 
not to be doubted but they would have mustred themselues 
better, then those which could not with their prowesse nor 
props, haue reached to their wastes, 
t b, ? To set an example of. Obs. 
x6ox Skaks. All's Well it. I 55 They weare themselues in 
the cap of the time, there do muster true gate, eat, speaks, 
and moue vnder the influence of the most recelued starre. 


to. inir, for rejl* To show, to appear, to be dis- 
played ; to make a (good, bad, etc.) appearance. 

6x4x2 Hocclevb Ds Reg. Princ. \ii Vndir an old pore 
habyt regneb oft Crete vertu, bogh U moustre porely, c 1430 
Lydc. Mitt. Poems (Percy Soc.) 3 So this citee with lawde, 
preys^ and glorye, For joy moustered lyke the sone heme, 
To yeve ensample thorowoujt thb reme, 15x3 Douci^s 
jEncis X. xiii. 31 Sik like Mezentius mustyrris in the feyid, 
\Vltli huge armour, baith speyr, helm, and scheyid. l^td, 
Xii, vi. 41 And haltandly in his cart for the nanis He sKippis 
vp and musturis wantonly. 1533 Bellenden Livy iiL lu. 
(S.T. S.) I. 251 For b« nobill palacis and towris mustunt so 
aufully within be ciete, bat b^l drewe b® myndis of equis 
and wolchis fra all segeing. 1565 Calfhill Mar- 

tiall ix. 167 b, When the Papists beholde the work of theu 
owue hands, the Crosse it self, fayre mustering in y® churtm, 
which might peraduenlure haue^ bene a logge the 
chimney. xsyS Lytc Dodoens vi. i. 653 When ibe^ budd^ 
do open and spreade, the sweete and pleasant Roses do 
muster and shewe foorth of colour white. 15^7 Bacon iiSJ., 
Cottiers Good <5- Evil/ v. (Arb.) X44 And this maketh the 
greater shew jf it be done without order, for confusion 
maketh things muster more. 

2 . irans. To collect or assemble {primarily sol- 
diers) for ascertainment or verification of numbers, 
inspection as to condition and equipment, exercise, 
display, or introduction into service. Also T/fl 
muster their arms ; of an army, to appear in armed 
array. Also absoL 

6x420 Lyug. Thches in. in Chaucer's (1561) 373 

Soche a nombre eadred in to one Of worthy knightes, neuer 
aforn was seiii, \Vhan they in feere, were moustred in a 
plein. Promp. Parv. 349/2 Mustetyn, or ^gadyr tO; 

gedur, commoHstro, coaduuo. c 1450 hlerlinycytw, 5^ inei 
moustred and assembled all the peple that thei myght gete. 
*530 Palsgr. 643/1, I musur, I take the roaster of men, 
a capyiayne doth, je fais les mansires. 
you sygne to muster your folkes in.^ ^1x548 HAi.Lt/iron., 
Hen. YI 164 b. How busy he was in mustering, bow dm* 
gent in setting forward. XS57 Act 4 ty 5, PhiitP if plary^ 
c. 3 S I Commaundroent haihe bene given.. to 

pereons to muster their Majesties People.. and to lovto a 
nomber of them for tile Service of their Majesties. 15M 
D.ius tr. Skidanis Comm. 137 b, This man. ivoMd have 
also footemQa ready monstered. iS93. o®", ?• . • 

XI. i. H2. 1 then in London,. .I^Iuster’d my 16x3 

R. C. Taik Alph. (dd. 3). Mmkr take view of men. in 
armour, x 47 N. Bacon Disc. Govt, \. xxii. (x739) 4° ^ ^ 

mustered their Arms once every 

Hundreds. 1682 BoNYAN/fofv p When the Rang 

bad mustered his Forces (for it is he ‘kot ™“.L=teth the 
Host to the Battel), he gave [etc.]. ' 

On Sundays, when they were mustered by ‘kj: 
officer. 186s W. G. Pacobave A rabia II. “75. 
he had mustered and equipped about "““y tig • j y| 
Fliounc Cxsar .ev. 341 -Ml sides were ““^totm, 'hat Jotces 

hrtroop” fTemi°in^^^ ‘“’trid 

War display. 


rejl. 

1535 CovERDALE Iscu viii. g Mustre you and gather you, 
take youre councel together. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 337 
So that at the last they mustered themselues and they 
were aboue ten thousand men. 1594 T. B. Let Primaud. 
Fr. Acad. 11. Seneca^ Those lewde and lasciuious bookes, 
which haue mustered themselues of late yeeres in Pauls 
Churchyard, as chosen souldiers ready to fight vnder the 
deuils banner, c 1642 Twynr in Wood’s Life ((D. H. S.) I. 60 
That aftemoone they mustered themselves in the fields. 

e. intr. for reft. Of an army, etc. : To come to- 
gether for inspection, exercise, or preparation for 
service. 

6x450 Lovelich Grail xlv. 150 Ecbe Man In his beste 
Aray, To-fom him they Mostred b^re b^t day. 1471 Cax- 
TON Recuyclt (Sommer) I. 143 Whan alie thassamble had 
mustryd and were gaderd to gydec 1523 Lo. Berners 
Froiss. I. ccHv. 154 They went & mostred brfore tlie bastide 
of Arde. 1530 PALSGR.643/1, I muster,as men do that shall 
go to a felde. 1535 Coverdale x Kings xx- 27 The children 
of Israel mustured,..and vvente to mete them, and pitched 
their tentes ouer against them. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 720 
Besides his soules faire temple is def.tced, To whose weake 
ruinesmustertroopesof cares. 177SA- CooKsin Spa.r]<sCorr. 
Amer.Rev. (1853) 1. 19 The country round were alarmed and 
mustering, 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng, fi. I. 186 At every 
conventicle they mustered in arms. r^^Qvccx.uShort Hist. 
iii. § 7. 152 The royal army had already mustered in great 
force at the King’s summons. 

transf.xaAfg. 1593 Shaks. Zwn 442 Whose ranks of blew 
vains-.mustring to the quiet Cabinet, Where their deare 
gouernesse and ladielies, Do tell her shee is dreadfuUie beset. 
x6ix Mure Misc. Poems L 88 A field of fancies musterd in 
my mynd. 1689 H. Pitman 23 When the young ones 

[f. e. turtle! are hatcht, they musters out of their Cells and 
marches into the Sea. X700 Blackmorb Paraphr. Job 
xx.xvi, 158 Recruits of Vapours which arise, Drawn front 
the Sea to muster in the Skys. 


f d. irans. To enlist, enroll. Obs. 

1439 Rolls of Parlt. V. 32/2- And so ha\’e mustred and 
entred in of record the Kyngs Souldeours. 2587 Golding 
Dc Mornay xxx. (1592) 483 Because he yelded his soule 
vnto death, & did muster himself among the transgressers. 
x6xi Shaks. Cymh. iv. iv. 10 Newnesse Of Cloiens death 
(we being not knowne, not muster’d Among the Bandsj may 
driue vs to a render Where we haue Uu’d. 1748 Smollett 
Rod. Raud. xxvii, I had been rated on the books, and 
mustered as surgeon's mate. 

e. To call the roll of. Now chiefly Naut. 

To muster in (U. S.) : to muster (a watch) at the lime of 
going on duty. 

1670 Eachard Cent. Clergy 48 He falls a fighting with 
his text, . . then be musters all again, to see what word was 
lost, or lam’d in the skirmish. 1820 Scokesqv Acc. Arctic 
Reg. II. 199 When the crew have been mustered by the 
proper officer of the customs, and paid a month’s wages in 
advance. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. ind l^oy. iv, 43 The 
ship’s company was mustered. 1840 R. H. Dana Bcf. Mast 
xxiTi, The Carpenter sometimes mustered in the starboaid 
watch. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bh., Muster the ‘ivatch, 
a duty performed nightly at 8 p.m., and repeated when the 
watch is relieved up to 4 a.m. 

f f. To take the census of. Obs, 

xs6s Cooper Thesaurus^ Censor,.. onz that v'alueth or 
mustreth. 1636 Bratbwait Rom. Emp. 13 In the eigtb 
yeere of his reigne hee mustred the City.^ 

g. Of an army, etc. : To comprise, to number. 

1837 W.-luviNG Capt. Bonneville HI. 6 The whole gar- 
rison mustered but six or eight men. 1851 Hussey Papal 
Ptrwcr i. 2 Formed a Synod of their own, mustering about 
80. xgoi Athenkum 18 May597/2 Davout’sTOrps..dcfeated 
a force comprising the choicest part of the Prussian army, 
and mustering nearly double its numbers. 

h. U.S. To nmster in, to muster into {the) ser- 
vice'-. lo enroll as recruits. To muster out {of ser- 
vice') ; to summon together in order to discharge 
from service ; to discharge, pay off (soldiers). 

1814 I A. Wakefield Hist. War 93 The place appointed 
for is to be discharged at (or mustered out of the service of 

the United States). iSd. l/.S.Stai«lcs:X.n._ 3 sg 
under the ane of eighteen shall be mustered into the United 
Stales servra 1864 Sala in Daily Tct. 25 Feb., Drunken 
or dishonest subalterns who have been ‘ mustered out ue., 
e.spelled the army for miscooduct. 
i To produce for inspection. 

J004 mth Cent. June 1033 The bluejacket may at any 
moment be called on to muster bis kit. 

3 , To collect, bring together (peisons or things); 
esp to bring forward from one’s own stores. Often 
in phrases {I, he, etc.) can muster (such or such a 
number or amount); asmanyas{r,elc.)can imister. 

c J585 C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxxxi. i. Muster haher niu- 
sick? ioyes. Lute, and lyre, and tnbretu nois^ 1^2 R. 

T ’^Estbange Faites xxxiii. -p A Daw that had a mind to 
L SnarUsh Trick’d himself up with all the Gay-Feathers 
he could Muster toaether. 2743 £',5.".;^’' thf ‘ 

V 16 \ll the Hands wc could muster in both Watches, 
Officers included, were but twelve. 1748 on r k oy. 11. 
« rre All the. -remnants of old sails that rauld be mustered. 

^iinl^SuEATON Edystonc L. § 2S6, I melted down all the 
iewter plates and Wishes that tve could muster on board the 
1832 Hr. Marti-veau Iretcuid IL t6 A respectable 
addition ias made by them to the few shiilm^ bullivan 
had been able to muster, 1835 J- P- Kknkedv Horse Shoe 
R'a. I mustered my horse and ran, and some decent 
clothes 1838 Thiblwall Greece II. 335 Ihe Platmans 
could only muster 600. 1838 Lett./r. hlajras (>843) 17= 
We cannot muster many volumes yet. 1841 Lvttox M. * 
»r™, I iV Wth your wifcs fortune, yon muster looof 
fvZr' 'iBs’s Macaulay Htst. Euff. xiL III. r75 A ptoces- 
rion of tsvSty coaches helongmg to public functionaries 

To summon, gather up (one’s thoughts, 

courage, strength, ctn*). . 

1588 Shaks. E. L. L. v. u. 85 Muster your Wits, stand in 


j your owns defence. 1671 JIilton Samson 402 Mustring 
' all her wiles. 1744 Young Nt. Th. viir. 1319 They scarce 
can swallow their ebullient spleen, Scaice muster patience 
to support the farce. 1814 Sco"^ Waz'. xv, Cantering his 
white pony down the avenue with all the speed it could 
muster. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge xxv, At length you 
have mustered heart lo visit the old place. 1849 C, Bkontg 
Shirley I. vi. 119 Mr. Moore’s dark face mustered colour; 
his lips smiled (etc.]. 1S63 W. C. Baldwin Afr, Hunting 
vit. 289,^ I re-mounted, mustered a canter, by dint of great 
persuasion. 1876 Trevelyan Macaulay II. xv, 478 He 
mustered strength to dictate a letter. 

4 , intr. To assemble, gather together in a body. 
(Cf. 2 c iransf. andy^.) 

1603 Shaks. Meat, for M. ii. iv. 20 Oh, heauensWhy 
doe's my bloud^ thus muster to my heart. 1687 A. Lovell 
tr. Tlicvcnoi’s Trav. i. 57 They burn Incense about him, 
which they say scares away Evil Spirits and Devils, who 
otherwi.se would muster about the fdeadj Body. 1820 Scott 
Abbot iii, I ^think he comes of gentle blood— see how it 
musters in his face at your injurious reproof. 1869 Lowell 
Gold Egg xxv, What marvels manifold, Seemed silently to 
muster] i^^C.'E.VASCoz London of To-day (ed. 3) 
159 The mcmbcr.s of the Four-in-Hand and Coaching clubs 
muster in great force. 

f 5. trans. To pass in review, to ‘ take stock of’. 
a 1625 Fletcher & Mass. Gust. Country v. v, With what 
a greedy hawkes eye she beholds me? Marke how she 
musters all my parts. 

6 . Austral, To take account of (one’s cattle). 

1858 McCombie Hist. Victoria vii. 89 Takere..had at- 
tacked Mr. Bolden when mustering his stock. 187s Wood. 
S; Latham Waiting for Mail 29 Mustering cattle. 

absot. 1894 Hornung Under Tzvo Shies 41 All hands were 
away mustering in a distant paddock, 

7 . inlr. To pass muster for. 

1820 Lamb Scr. i. Oxford in Vac., I longed to coat 
him in russia, and assign him his place. He might have 
mustered for a tall Scapula. 

8 . Muster up, a. To assemble or bring together 
(troops) for battle, etc. 

£•2594 RIarlovve Massacre Pams H. iii. B 7, He muster vp 
an army secretly. 1593 Shaks. 3 lien. VI, iv. viii. 18 In 
Oxfordshire shall muster vp thy friends. 1641 Burton 
Anat. Mel. ni. ii. ii. i, (1651) 450 They press and muster up 
wenches as we do souldiers. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryhe’s Voy. E. 
Ind. 305 We were muster'd up, and received the next day 
two months Pay. 1790 Beatso'n Nav. ty Mil. Mem. I. 183 
Mr Hodge.. mustered up about three hundred volunteers. 
X89X C. Roberts Adrift Amer, 190 The few Indians., 
returned., with all of the tribe that they could muster up. 
b. fg. To summon up, gather up, to marshal. 
1628 Prykne Ceus. Cozens lo' Which I shall enumerate 
and muster vp in order. x664 Bh. Com. Prayer Pref., 'fhe 
old Objections mustered up. 1743 R. Blair ( 7raL'6 79 Whilst 
busy-meddling Memory. . musters up The past Endearments 
of their softer Hours. 1777 Priestley I^lati. ^ Spir, (1782) 
1. xvi. 2^ Oswald.. nos mustered up all h/s logic to in- 
validate it. 18x3 SctxTT Let, 6 Nov,, A very large river. .is 
at this moment mustering up all its waters with a voice like 
distant thunder. 1893 Selous Trav. S. E, Africa in She 
had mustered up courage to speak to him. 

IVInster, v.- dial. ? Obs. [Of Scandinavian 
origin : cf. Norw. mustra to whisper, mumble, to 
chatter continually (Ross), Icel. muskra to mur- 
mur, maunder (Vigf.).] (See quots.) Hence 
Iffu’steriag’ vbl. sb. Also t lila-sterer. 

6X440 Promp. Parv. 349/2 ilust(e)ryn, or q\vysp(e)ryn 
privyly (or rummuelon, infra', H, whyspryn,', mussito. 
Ibid. 436/2 Romelynge, or privy’ mystcrynge (/*. preuy 
muslringe), niminacio, mussitacio. 1496 Dives fy Paup. 
(W. de W.) V. iv. 199/2 What is susurro that is called a 
musterer. It is a preuy rowner, that pryuely tellelh false 
tales amonges the people for to make dyscencyon. 2825 
Jamieson, A/ustcr, to talk with exceeding volubility’. Clydes. 
2847 Halliwell, Mustir, to talk together privately’. 
lilU’Ster-book. A book in whidi military 
forces are registered. Also, on a man-of-war, a 
book containing the names of the crew. 

1587 Golvuhg De Mornay {sigi) 99 The beginning thereof 
is nothing els but a Mubterbooke of names. 1597 Shaks. 

2 Hen. IV, 111. iL 146 Wee haue a number of shadowes lo 
fill vppe the Mustei-Booke. 2643 Daven’ant Unfort.Lovcrs 
HI. i. All that I read is in the Musler-book. 1702 Roy. 
Dcclar. i June in Land. Gaz. No. 3815/3 (They] are.. Re- 
quired. .to cause the said List to be Examined, by the 
KIusler-Book of such Man of War. 1867 Smnth SailoVs 
Word-bk., Muster-book, a copy of a ship of war's open list, 
drawn up for the use of the clerk of the check, in calling 
over the crew. 

fg. 2362 Daus tr. BuUiuger on Apoc. (1573) 256 All the 
SaiuteSj which before the commyng of Christ arc written in 
the registers of the heauenly muster booke. 
nyiusterd(e, obs. forms of MusTaVBD sb. 
tMusterdevillerS. Obs. Forms: 5 mo3- 
tyxdewykC?), mister-, mtistrevilers, mo'wster 
devylera,. must deviles, musterler (?), muster- 
delyre, musterdevyle, masturdevyler 3 ,muster- 
devylers, -illera, -elers, -il(l)es, -yles, -yllys, 
-ilous, muster dewyllers, mustordevillys, mos- 
tar de velis, mustarddybiles, mustardvillars, 
mustardavelles, mustyrddevyllers, moster 
develers, 5-6 musterdevilers, 6 mustrede vyles, 
musterdevilys, muster de villois. See also 
Mustek sb.^ [From tbe name of the town now 
called Montivilliers, in Normandy. 

The name (in med.L. Monasterium Vi/lare) appears in 
1550 as Musterdeviilers (Coke Deb. betzu. Heralds S io3) ; 

1 5ih c. forms are Moustcrvillers (in Poston Lett. I. p. Ixxix), 
Mustirvilers (ibid. p. S).] 

A kind of mixed grey woollen cloth, much used 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 



MUSTERED. 

1400 in Ccly Papers (1900) 56, I have a gowyn clothe of 
mostyrdewyk of my lordes leveray for you. 1428 in Rymer 
Foedera{\^^Q) X. 391 DuasPeciasdeRusseto jMustrevilers. 
2467 Win of Bate (Somerset Ho.), Of colour of musterde- 
villers. 1494 Will Maude Parterich (25 Feb.) P. C C., 23 
Vox, My hiusterler gownecolerand cuffis lyned with velwett. 
15*3 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 171 My musterdevilys gowne 
furnde with shankkes. 1564 Burgh Rcc. Ediu. (1875) 111. 
287 Thai nor nane of thame. .sail lit ony maner of cullouns 
of muster de villois. 

Mustered (mz?*st3jd), ppL a. [f. + 

-edI.] Gathered together; collected; assembled, 
1638 G. Sandys Paraphr. Job (1648) 54 Know’st thou 
how God collects the ilust'red Clouds, How in their dark* 
nesse hee his lightning shrouds? 1697 Drydex Pirg.Gearg. 
IV. 626 Himself their Herdsman, on the middle Mount, 
Takes of his muster'd Flocks a Just Account. 

‘Mtisteriiig (m»*st3rig ', vbl. sb. [f. Muster v}- 
+ The action of the vb. Muster in vari- 

ous senses ; an instance of this. 

e 1440 Lydg. //ors, Slupe G. 66 Withouten hors what 
were here mustrynges ? ^2440 Proiup, Parv. 349/2 ilus- 
terynge, or gaderynge togeder of men to be schewyde,.. 
ccadunacio. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Couiui. 246 They com- 
inaund Scherteline. .to invade the enemies that wer in mus- 
tering underneth the Alpes. x6oi B. Jonson Poetaster v. 
iii, Hee’s one that hath liad the muslring or conuoy of a 
companie. 2769 Falconer Dict,^[ariue{:l^Z<p^ Mxtsteriug^ 
the act of calling over a list of tlie whole ship's company, or 
any .. detachment thereof, who are. .summoned to answer 
by their names on the occasion. 2833 W. Irving Tour 
Prairies xxvi. 231 A general mustering of our horses took 
place. 2888 Sat. Rev. 8 Dec. 668 He knew., what the heavy 
mustering on the Opposition benches meant, 
b. altrib. 

2736 AiNswoRTJi Lat. Dict.^ A mustering place, diribito- 
riuui, 2827 Chalmers Asirott. Disc. vi. (1852) 238 On .some 
field of mastering competition, have monarchs met. 2899 
ScribnePs Mag. XXV, -j/i The mustering-places for the 
regiment were appointed in New Me.xico. 

Mustering (mc'starig),/^/. a. [f. Muster 
+ -ing 2 .] That musters, in senses of the vb. 

2594 Greene & Louge Loohittg-Gl, {2598) A 4, Like the 
mustering breath of -'Eolus That ouerturnes the pines of 
Libanon. 2758 J. Blake Plan Afar, Syst. 24 Let each be 
signed by the aforesaid mustering-officer. 2874 Symonus 
Sh. Italy cj Greece (2808) I. .xi. 222 Mustering storm-clouds 
blue with rain. *897 P. Warung Tales Old Regime 2x0 So 
that his attitude should not appear strange to the mustering 
officer. 

Muaterler, (?) variant of Musterdevillers. 
Mu'ster-master, Now only PJist. 

I. An officer who was responsible for the accuracy 
of the muster-roll of some portion of an army. 
Also, in dockyards (see quot. 1815); formerly, in 
penal settlements, the official charged with keeping 
the muster-roll of convicts, Muster-masler general 
(also chief muster-master') \ see quot. 1802. 

XS79 Dicges Stratiot. 202 He may admonish the Muster 
Maysterand Treasourer. 2598 Theor. Warres n, 

i. 24 We haue Muster-masters appointed in euerie Shiere. 
1622 F. Markham Bk. War iv. i. 122 Muster-Masters.. are 
very odious vnto Ca^taines ; for in seruing of his Prince 
truly, and in mustering stdcklly he wipetli much vndue 
profit from the Captaine. 2662 Stillingel. Orig. Sacr, in. 
>i. § 21 As though he had been Muster-Masier-Generall at 
that great Rendes-vous. x666 Marvell Wks.(Grosart) 

II. 190 That all muster-masters lose their p1.-xce<;, who shall 
muster any that have not taken the oaths and the sacrament. 
2667 Pkpvs Diary 18 Jan., A letter from the Duke of York 
commanding our payment of no wage.s to any of the muster- 
masters of the fleet, 2702 Loud. Gaz. No. 3825/3 Her Ma- 
jesty has been pleased to constitute the Rt. Hon. the Lord 
Walden Commi'-sary-Gener.'il of the Clusters, and chief 
Muster-master of Her Majesty’s Forces. 2707 Ibid, No. 
4310/2 Her Majesty has been . . pleased , .to . .appoint Jlichael 
Hyde Esq ; Commissary and Mustcrmaslcr-Gener.'il ofall the 
Forces. 2773 Mass. Prov. Cougr. 6 May (2823) 199 Alubter 
masters in the Massachusetts army, whose business it shall 
be to pass muster on every .soldier that shall be enlisted into 
said army. 2802 C. James Milit. Dict.^ Mustcr-uiaster- 
geueralt Commissary’gena al of the Clusters, one who takes 
account of every regiment, their number, horses, arms, &c. 
2825 Falconer’s Diet. Marine (ed. Burney), Musicr-masier. 
in royal dock-y.ards a person appointed by the Navy Board 
to call over the lists of all his alajesty’sslxip’s companies in 
the different ports ; as also the artifleers woiking on bo.'ircl, 
in order to prevent false musters. 2896 Peterson's Mag. 
(U.S.) VI. 288/2 Washington directed Colonel James Glover 
and Sluster-Mastcr-General Moyland to co-operate with the 
Board of Admiralty. 

fg. 2600 W, Watson Dccacordon (1602) 287 Their ring- 
leader, and muster-master fatlier Parsons. 1662 Stillixgfl. 
Orig. Sacr, iji. ii. 449 Lucretius gives us in so exact an ac- 
count of the several courses the Atoms took up in dispo.sing 
themselves into bodyes, as though he had been ^lu.ste^• 
Masier-Gener.il at that great Rendes-vous. 

^ 2. Used incorrectly for * di ill-sergeant*. 

X721 Stckle Speet. No. 234 T i A »)cw sort of Cluster- 
master, who icacnes Ladies inc whole Exercise of the Fam 
lienee Mu'stermastersliip. 

2664-3 Diary 12 Mar., We talked also of getting 

W. Howe to be put into the Musicr-Masiershipp m the 
roomc of Cieed. 2763 H. Waltole Let. to Earl 0/ Hert^ 
ford 2 Dec., .Mr. Calcr.tft being turned out yesterday, from 
some musler-utaslcrship. 

Mu*ster-roll. 

1. An official list of the officers and men a. in 
an army or some particular division of it; b, in a 
ship’s company. 

a. 1640 in Kushw. Mist. Colt. iii. (1692) L 243 They are 
likewise to present unto the House some fit w.^y for a per- 
fect Muster-Roll to be made of the King’s Army. ^2673 
Articles 4- Rules for better Govt, 0/ //. M. Forces xli, No 
Man shall presume to present himself to the Muster, to be 
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Inrolled in the Muster-Rolls, 'by a counterfeit or wrong 
Name. 17x2 Steele Speet, No. 444 ? 4 He shews the 
Cluster-Roll, which confirms that he was in his Imperial 
Majesty’s Troops, 1782 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. xvIL II. 47 In- 
scribed on the muster-roll of their numerous armies. 1844 
Thirlwall Greece Ixiv, VHI. 308 He was obliged to fill up 
the muster-rolls with boys of sixteen. 2853 Stocqueler 
Milit, Encycl. s.v,, The muster-rolls are called over on the 
24th of each month, when every individual answers to hts 
name. x888 Plumptrb Ken 1. 162 It .was believed, .that 
pay was drawn for the troops on the strength of false mus- 
ter rolls. 

b. 1809^ St. Papers in An/t. Reg. 757/2 If such a vessel is 
not provided with a muster-roll of the crew. 1867 Smytii 
SailoPs Word^bk.^ Muster-roll^ a document kept by the 
master of every British vessel, specifying the name, age, 
quality, and country of every person of the ship’s company, 

2. transf, tsndffig, 

2603 Bacon Adv. Learn, ir, xvi. § 7 It may bee thought 
I seckc to make a greate Muster-Rowle of Sciences. 2737 
Pope llor, Epist. ii. i. 224 Tho’ but, perhaps, a muster-roll 
of Names. 1858 Buicht Sp.^ Reform 21 Dec. (1876) 305 
One of the brightest names in the muster-roll of English 
worthies. 1875 McLaren Serin. Ser, 11. viii. 147 The muster- 
roU of heroes of faith in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 

3. Nant. The reading of the muster-roll ; rolI-Qall, 

2833 Marry.at P. Simple xx. Having waited the usual 

hour before the governor’s house, to answer to our muster- 
roll, and to be stared at, we were dismissed. 1869 W. S. 
Gilbert Bab Balt.^ Nancy Bell 36 And only ten of the 
Nancy's men Said ‘ Here \ * to the muster roll. 

t Muster-yong. Ods. [? a. G. *musterju)ige, 
f. mustcy Muster sb,^ + jttnge boy.] ?A boy 
fraudulently entered on a muster-roll. 

1635 Bahriffe .t/iV/r. Dhcipl. 4:5 Besides all 

Officers, Muster-yongs and Pasvolants. 

Mustesa, -ezo, obs. forms of I^Iestizo, 

Muatb, variant of Must <r.3 
Musticat, Mustiee, obs. ff. Muscat, Mestizo. 
Mustify (mo-stifai), v. slang, [f. Musty a.^ + 
-PY.] traits. To make musty or mouldy. 

1847 Mrs. Gore Castles in Airxxu 11 . 201 Should I, In 
my own country, have dreamed of muitifying myself by a 
humdrum dinner in.. Bloomsbury Square’? 

IVEustily (mi;*stiU), rare, [f. Musty n.- -k 
-LY 2.] a. In a musty cr mouldy manner, i* b. 
Dully; ill-humouredly. Obs. 

a 1620 Fletcher & Mass. False One m. il. These Cloaths 
.smell inusttly. 2620 Middleton World tost at Tennis 
Induct., I me.Rne, why so melancholy, thou lookst, mustily, 
me thinkes. Rich. Doe I so? and yet I dwell In sweeter 
ayreTiien you. 1673 Cotton Burlesque upon B, 202 Apollo, 
what’s the matter, pray, You look so mustily to day, ■X755 
Johnson, ^l/«2?/(j',..Mou!dily. 

Mustines3 (mc-stines). [f.MuSTYo .2 + -XESS.] 
1. 'I'lie state, condition or quality of being musty ; 
'mould; damp foulness’ (J.). 

1326-30 in Grose Anilq. A^r/,(i8oS) IL 205 The said page 
to make fires for the eyres and inustenes of the said cham- 
bers. 1654 Evelyn Kat. Hort.y Oct, (2679) 26 Keeping them 
[seeds] dry, and free from mustiness. 2888 Mrs. H. Ward 
R . Elsmerc vit, The peculiar clean mustiness of the room 
only just opened for the summer sea.son. 
fig. 1894 Nation (N. Y.) 29 July 47/1 The same impression 
of niysiery, of v.agueness, of mediaeval mustiness and super- 
stition is made by these dramas as by the others.* 
t2. Crossness; ill-bumour. Obs, rare, 
a 2629 Fletcher Bcndnca i. ii, Any mirth, and any way, 
of any subject, Junius, is better then unmanly mustinesse. 
2734 ^IrS; E. DIontacu Lett, (1809) 1 . 14 That he might 
have put it in his book of drawings among the faces that 
express the several passions ; but he has none that express 
mustiness. 

Muatir, JMustizo, obs. ff. Muster, Mestizo. 

+ Mustle, V. Obs, rare-'*. [Cf. Muster \ 
also Rustle £».] intr. To murmur, make a noise. 
2^0 Levi.ss Manip. 194/iz To l^lustle, strepere. 
Mustle, obs. form of Muscle. 
liIuatour(e, mustre, obs. forms of Muster. 
Mustredevyles, variant of Musterdevillers. 
MustroU, variant of MuskoL- 
Mustrump, Mustxil: see Mushroom, Mussel. 
t Uffiu'Stuleut, a. Obs. rare, [a. L. umstulenl- 
7/j*, f. Must scc-ulent.] Abounding 

in must; resembling must; jocularly ^ ‘vinous’. 

2592 R. D. H ypnerotomachia 3 In mustulent Autume. x6xx 
CoTCR. S.V. Visage. Visage de pressurier^ a mustulent, or 
maumsie face. 1636 Blookt Glossogr., Musiulentt sweet as 
^lust ; aUo fresh, new, green. 

Musture, obs. form of Muster, 
t Mu’sty, rt.i- ? Obs. rare, [f. Must sb.^ -i- -y.] 
Of, pertaining to, or made with must or new wine ; 
in a state of must or newness. 

c X420 Pallad. on llusb. xi. 525 Now, ,vse this ferment ffor 
musty breed whom this wol condiment. 1599 ^^lNbHEU 
Spaiu Dict.y Mostdso^ inustie, of sweet wine. 2802 Beddoes 
flygeia viii. 32 New musty liquors remain at least equally 
strong for a time. 

Musty (and j^.). Oi obscure origin. 

Prob, in some way related to Moistv, Moist adjs., the oi 
of which represents OF. ?/.J 

1. ‘ Mouldy ; spoiled with damp ; moist and 
fetid’ Q.). 

*53® Palscr. 730/ 1 Sprede your come abrodc, it wyll vaxe 
musty cJs. 253* AIorb Confut, TimUtle Wks. 649/2 When 
his wordcs be wcl sifted, men shall find little fine llowrc in 
very inustie hninne. 2604 T. M. Black Bk. in 
Middletons Wks, (Bullen) VIII. 28 Away I scudded in the 
musty moth-eaten habit. 1603 Siiaks. Lear xv. vii. 40 And 
was t thou fiunc..To bouell thee with Swine and Rogues 
forlome, In short, and musty straw '/ 1633 Angler 


MUSTY. 

xiv. 299 Have your worms well scowreil, and not kept in 
sosvre or inustie moss, 2693-4 Gibson in Lett. Lit, Men 
(Camden) 216 Old musty papers are but ill company for 
neat cloaths and white hands. 1707 Mortisier Husb. loS 
The Buyers are usually furnished with musty bad Corn 
from Foreign Parts. 2865 Dickens Mut. Fr. hi. xi, An 
early public-house, haunted by unsavoury smells of musty 
hay. 2874 Burnand My time xiv. 220 She walked into the 
study amongst the old musty books. 2897 Allputt’s Syst, 
Med. Ii. 792 The damage done by the use of mustyigrain 
as food falls upon the nervous system, 

b. Of food, liquors, etc. : Having a mouldy or 
decayed smell or taste. Of a cask, bottle, etc. : 
Stale-smelling, fusty, 

2530 Palscr. 329/1 Mustye as a vessel is or wyne or any 
other vitayle, moysy. 2577 Patent Roll 19 Eiiz. ix, Cxr- 
rupte and mustie butter. 2399^ B. Jonson Ev. Man out of 
Num.i.W, He looks like a mustie bottle, i599Shai;s. 

Ado i. i. 50 You had musty victual). 1682 Nevile Plato 
Rediv, 233 If you have a musty Vessel, and by consequence 
dislike the Beer which comes out of it. 1732 Pope Hor, 
Sat. ir. ii, 67 Nor lets, like Naevius, every error pass, Ibc 
musty wine, foul cloth, or greasy glass. 1738 Swift Pol. 
Conversat. 241 This Venison is musty. 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory I. 433 To correct a musty Taste in Wine. 280a 
Med. yrnl. VIII. 479 In cleansing mustycasks. iZ^iDaily 
Neius 7/2 'I’he puddings were occasionally made with 
sour milk and musty eggs. Ibld.^ A custard.. which was 
sloppy and musty. 

c. Of rooms, atmosphere, etc. : Having the un- 
pleasant faint odour suggestive of mouldiness or 
decay. 

*577 Harrison England ii. vL (1877) i. 256 Beare with me 
..that lead thee.. into a mustie nialthouse. 1599 Shaks. 
Much Ado \. iii. 61 Being entertain’d for a perfumer, as I 
was smoaking a musty roome, comes me the Prince and 
Claudio. 2683 Tryon Way to Health 592 Do not all Houses 
and Places grow musty, .if the Air be any way prevented 
by Window-shutters, .that it cannot have its fiee egress and 
regress? X797 Godwin Enquirer 11. iv. 208 The very air 
..Teels musty. 

a. Of immaterial things, ideas, etc.: ‘Stale; 
spoiled with age’ (J.); that has lost its newness or 
interest; antiquated, disused, old-fashioned. 

2592 Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 14, I know many wise 
Gentlemen of this musty vocation [Antiquaries]. 2602 
Shaks. Ham. in. ii. ^59 But while -the grasse growes, the 
Prouerbe is something musty. 2683 Burnf.t tr. More's 
Utopia (1685) 38 Some old mu»ty laws. 2763-5 Churchill 
Journey Poems 2769 II. 7 Read musty lectures on Benevo- 
lence. 2806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum, Life (x826j n. 
xxxix, Your newspapers delayed.. till.. all their intelligence 
is musty. 1900 H. Sutcliffe Shameless Wayne xxv, Each 
burled legend of his house, each musty tale of wrongs suf- 
fered and repaid came back to mind, 

b. Of persons: ‘Dull; heavy; wanting activity; 
wanting practice in the occurrences of life ’ (J.) ; 
antiquated, ‘mouldy’. 

1637 Sanderson Serm, (x68i) II. 8x They settle upon their 
own dregs, and grow muddy and musty with long ease. 
2665 Brathwait Comment Ttoo Tales (Chaucer Soc.) 48 
How is it, you old musty Dotard, that with a sorrow you 
hide the keys of your Cliests from me? 2722 AoDisoN^S’/rr/. 
No. 482 p 2 Being married to a Bookish Man, who has no 
Knowledge of the World, she is forced. .10 spirit him up now 
and then, that he may not grow mu.sty, ana unfit for Con- 
versation. X745 Fielding True Patriot Wks. 1775 IX. 298 
None but a musty moralist, .would have condemned such 
behaviour, a 2763 Byrom Poetaster 24 'I'hen he. .of old 
musty Bards mumbles over the Names. 2824 W. Ikvisg 
y. Trav. II, viii. 86 A little rusty, musty old fellow, always 
gi oping among ruins. 18B3 <!»</. Words 283 The doctors say 
we get musty and fusty if we stay in one place. 

+ S. Ill-humoured, peevish, sullen.^ Obs. exc. dial. 
2620 Shelton Qutx. n. xlviii. 313 The ill-wounded Don 
Quixote was exceeding musty and melancholy, with Ins 
B ace bound vp and scarred. 2622 Fletcher Span. Curate 
IV. iii, He is monstrous vexed and musty at my chessplay. 
167a Shadwell Miser i. Wks. 2720 III. 9 What a Devil 
makes thee in so musty a humour ? c 1728 Earl of 
BURY Mem, (1890) 692 He was very musty because 1 would 
not catch at the bait and be his bubble. 2760 Foote .\tinor 
IT. (1767) 45 Here comes the musty trader, tunning over with 
remonstrances. I must banter the cit. ^ . j* 

4. Comb.y as musty fusty, -smelling, walled adjs. 
2837 W. CoLLtNS Dead Secret iv, iv,ln that old part of die 
house it is what you call *musiy-fusty. 2897 M rs. E. L, Voy- 
nich GailRy(igo^)22/i Corridors, and stairs, all more or le^ 
•musty-snielling. 2731 Female Foundling II. 235 An old, 
*musty walled Chapel. 

i' B. sb. A kind of snuff having a musty flavour. 
2709 Steele Tatter No. 27 p xi I’ll call at Charleys, and 
know the Shape of his Snuff-Box. ..I ought to be informed, 
whether he takes Spanish or Musty, Ibid, No. 79 P 3» I 
made jier resign her snuff-box for ever, and half drown her- 
self with washing away the stench of the musty, 
musty (mu sti), a.'i ran. [f. Must ji." or «.•» 
+ -Y.] = Must a.s 

j863 .Uont. Jan., The twentieth [elephant] w.as so 

vicious and ‘musty’, 283a Flover BalitJtislan 

57 The two ‘musty ’ camels. 

t Mu’sty, V. Obs. [f. Musty al-] 

1, inlr. To become musty, lit. and fg- 

1632 Gouge Gods Arrows ii. § 22. 160 Cornc. .being so 
heaped together . . musticth, putrifieth. and is made unfit lor 
use. 2633 Shirley Gamester 11. ii, But 1 may lose R 
I go to bed. Dost tliink ’t shall musty ? Wiuit s a hundred 
pound ? 1702 T. Brown Lett. Dead to Living, < , 

YOU. .keep your Reputation musty’ng upon an old tounda- 
tion, which is ready to sink. 

2. trails. To render or make musty or mouldy. 
1707 M0RTI.MER Husb. (1721) 1. 6x It (the wheat] was 

niusticd and spoiled with lying so long in the Ground. 

Musty: seeMubTfia. Mustyr(re: sceMusTEitJ'* 
Mustyrddevyllers, obs. f. Mustkiidevilleus. 
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Musuk,Mu8ulman:seeMussucK,MDSSDLii.vN. 
Mu 3 Uiiie(e,-m 0 ,-raS, variantformsofMoussiK. 
Musure, Musyeke, obs. ff. Moser 2, Mosaic. 
Musyoyen, -yssyon, obs. forms of Musician. 
Mut, obs. form of Moot n.l. Mote w.l, Mute si. 
t Muta'bilate, 57. Obs. rare — miita- 
hil-is Mutable a. + -ate.] irons. To change. 

? 1685 T. Brown Adv, Oates Wks. 1730 IV. 245 It is a 
Folly.. to. .yield to Melancholly ; for *t\vill mutabilate poor 
Nature’s Light, And turn it’s Day into a gloomy Night. 
Mutability* (nii/7labi-li£i). [a. F. mtUabUiii^ 
ad. L. iniitdbihtds ; see next and -ity,] 

1 . Disposition to change, variableness, incon- 


stancy. 

CX374 Chaucer Troyhis i. 851 Now sith hire whiel by no 
way may soiorne, what wastow if hire mutabllite Ryght as 
l>i seluen list wol don by the. 14x3-20 Lydc. Troy B %. i. v. 
(1513^ C j b, They saye that chaunge and mutabylyte Apro- 
pred ben to femynyte. a 1548 Hall Chron.^ Edw. fy 191 
The Duke of Somerset, was inconiinenily, for his greate 
mutabilitle and lightnes,. behedded at Exam. i66z Stil* 
LiNcru Ori^. Sacr, 11. vii. § i It would argue mutability in 
God 10 revoke that Law, and establish another instead of it. 
17x1 Addison No. i62?6 This Mutability ofTemper 
and Inconsistency with our selves is the greatest Weakness 
of human Nature, so [etc.]. 1838 Thirlwall Greece III. 
xviii. 77 He had himself experienced the mutability of the 
public taste. 1883 LisdaVii.lari Machiavelli ty Times ir. 
i. III. 242 Of his easy mutability \ve find proofs in two of 
the various Discorsi written by him (rc. GuicciardiniJ. 

2 . Liability to change. 

x432'-So tr. Higdcii (Rolls) III. 223 For truly the firste 
trawthe whiche is God may not be where mutabiliie is founde. 
1570-6 Lambarde A’r/r^ (1826} 433 That heavenly 

kingdome, which is not sublect to mutabilitie or chhunge. 
1594 Hooker EccU PoL i. ii. I 6 The Jaw whereby he 
worketh is eternal!, and therefore can haue no shew or 
cullor of mutabilitie. 1622 Bp. Hall Con/em//., O. 'J\ xvi. 
iv, How slippery are the stations of earthly honors, and 
subject to continunll mutabilitie. 1791 Cowper Yardtey 
Oak 70 Wnat exhibitions various hath the world Witness’d 
of mutability in all That we account most durable below ! 
xS6o Tyndall GlaCs 11. x.\\di. 389, I endeavoured to satisfy 
mj-self of the mutability which had been ascribed to them 
b*. €. the veins in glaciers], 
b. An instance of this. 

*§49 Compt. iicot. i. 20 Prosperus men prouidis nocht to 
resist the occasions of the mutabilileis. 1598 Yonc Dicuta 
67 What place is there so strong, where one may be safe 
from the mutabilities of lime? 1648 Chas. I Declar. 22 Noy. 
lYks, (1662) 293 It is the humour of tho>e who are of this 
NVcather-cock'like disposition to love nothing but mutabili- 
ties. xyxx Shaftesb. Mise, Eejl, ii;,tii. Charact. III. 05 
We Islanders, fam'd for other MutabUitys, are particularly 
noted for the Variableness, .of our Weather. 1873 Symonds 
Grk. Poets iii. 78 Simonides moralizes upon the tnutabilin^ 
of life, x888 Plumptrs Ken 1 . p. xi, nott\ One could steely 
find a more striking instance of the mutabilities of history. 

Mutable (mit 7 *tab'l), a. and sb. Also 5 muit- 
able, [ad, IL, viutdbiUis changeable, f. vitlidre to 
change ; see -able.] A. ac^\ 

1 . Liable or subject to change or alteration. 

XT 1374 Chaucer Poeik iv. pr. vi. 107 (Camb. MS.) The 
whiche destynal causes, whan they passen owt fro the 
bygynn>Tiges of the vnmoeuable puruyaunce, it mot nedes 
be j>at they ne be nat Mutable. 1456 in Covcntrpf Corpus 
Chr. Plays 1x7 With*oute whom [i.^ Fortune], .siihen non 
ptaynly can prosper, That in this muitable lyfe ar nowe pro- 
cedyng, I am come thurgb love. is^S Barclay Egloges iv. 
ft57ol Ovjh/2, Prolheus. .Mutable of figure oft times in one 
houte. 1594 Hooker Eccl, Pol, i. xv. § z Although no 
lawes but positiue be mutable, yet all are not mutable 
which be positiue. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. vi. vii. 
306 There is no East and West in Nature \ nor are those 
absolute and invariable, but respective and mutable poinls- 
1709 Steele Tatler No. 39 ? 13 The Use of Clothes con- 
tinues, though the Fasiiion of them has been mutable. ^83 
Latham Gen, Synopsis Birds 11. i. 347 Mutable Flycatcher. 
^luscicapa tmtlaia. 2824 Miss Ferrjer Itther. xc. Her 
mutable countenance had now all the fixedness and paleness 
of marble. 190a iL Lano Hist. Scot. 11. xvi. 428 Like all 
other lavvs those of the Kirk proved to be mutable. , , 
absot. 1847 Emerson Repr. RIcn^Montaignc Wks. (Bohn) 
1. 352 Let a man learn to look for the permanent in tlie 


mutable and fleeting. 

b. Gram. Subject to mutation. 

yjorj Lhuyd Archxol. Brit. 300 The Consonants are 
divided into Mutable and Immutable. The Jfutable are 
such as by the Addition of an h, or else by a full point (.) 
above them, either alter or lose their Pronunciation, as b, c 
[etc.]. 1837 G. Phillii'S Syriac Gram. 28 Nouns of infny 
syllables, the last of wliich is mutable, are e^mpUfied in 
the following Table, 1843 W. Neilson Irish Gram. 5 
sounds of the mutable consonants, when aspirated, diner 
materially from those which they receive, when simple. 

2 . Inconstant in mind, will, or disposition ; 
fickle ; variable. Now somewhat rare. 

14x2-20 Lydg. Troy Bk. 1. v. (15x3) Cjb, Theyrhertes be 
so freell and vnstable Namely in youthe so rneuynge and 
mutable That [etc.], a 1548 Hall Chroiu^ Eduf. I V 19* 0, 
Least the sight..might..also wyn the haries of the mutable 
commonaliie. Ibid., Rich. HI 48 The mutable mynde ot 
queue Elyzabelh. 1625 K. Lo.vg tr. Bp>'clay%Argcms\s, 
vii. 260 They call Fortune whatsoever is doubtfulU . and lo 
this cause they feigne her a mutable and blind Goddess . 
*795 Southey Joan 0/ Arc in. 85. Pans with her servfle 
sons, A headstrong, mutable, ferocious race^ 
invaders yoke. x8x8 Byron C/i./ZaA-.W. cvi, A clnld 
mutable in wishes but in mind A wit as various. x8W 
Motley (1868) I. vii. 468 Ever ^armble and mu- 

table as woman, Elizabeth was perplexing and baffling to h^er 
counsellors. X87X Darwin Desc. Man II. xix. 339 f he mos 
fertile imagination and the moat mutaWe t:apnce 
created the fashions of painting, as well as those of garments. 


B. sb. 

1 . pi. Things capable of change. Obs, rare“^. 

1653 Gaule Magastrom, 150 Having its inherance in 
movables or mutables. 

2 . A mutable consonant (see A. i b). 

182X O’Reilly Irish Diet. Introd. 2 The division of the 
consonants into mutables and immutable^. 1843 W. Neilson 
Irish Gram. 4 fLettersI capable of aspiration, or mutables. 

Hence Mu'tably adv.^ in a mutable manner ; so 
as 10 be capable of change ; also, with constant 
change or variation; Mu'tableness (now rare), 
mutability. 

1481 Botoner Tulle Old Age (Caxton) b 3, The mutable- 
nes & euyl dysposicion of men hit is so gretc in oure dayes. 
1582 Batman Barth, De P.R. v. vi. 39 If y*» ele be to much 
moiling it betokeneth..mutablenesse of affection. 1646 
E. F. Marrovo Mod. Divin. (ed. 2) 13 Though he and bU will 
were both good, yet were they' mutably good, a 1677 Man- 
ton Serm. Ps. cxLv verse 123 (1681) 832 Every man is, 
or may be a liar, because of the nmtablencss of his Nature. 
*703 J* Barrett Analecta 32 How little valuable are all 
Worldly things, that are so unstable !.. their mutableness 
would take off so much as would leave them of little Value. 
*7SS in Johnson. 1796 Kirwan Elcm. Min. (ed. 2) L 509. 
Rather greasy ; often in some positions mutably resplendent. 

Mutage (mii/'tedj). \a.Y. smtlage.i. muter-. 
see Mute w.*] The process of muting wine. Cf. 
jMuTE V.-^ 1839 in Ure Diet. Arts. 


t Mu'tal, a. Obs. rare— [irteg. f. L. mut-are 
to ch.inge + -al.] Changeable. 

a 1562 G. Cavendish WoUcy, etc (1825) 11. 139 Fortune. . 
Which is of nature bothe cruel and mutall. 

Mutanize, obs. form of Mutinize. 

Mutate a. and sb. [ad. L. mutdt-us, 

pa. pple. of mtitare to change.] A. adj. Dot. 
Changed, rare^^. 1840 in Paxton 

B. sb. Gram. A form having a mutated vowel. 
1875-6 H. Sweet In Trans. Philol. .Sue- 558 Several of the 
words given above may also be mutates, such as ded, sed, 
gredig. 

Mutate V. [f. L. muidt-, ppl. stem 

of inutdre (:— older '*moUcire,i. ioot*;wf- to change, 
whence Meak n.i) : see - ate.] a. /«//*. To under- 
go change, be transmuted. Now only Gram, to 
undergo mutation, b. irans. (Gram.) To cause 
mutation of (a sound). Hence Muta'ted ppl, a, 
iSifl J. Brow.n Psyche 53 Since men or rank, when they 
mutate From one into another state. Assume^ the nature 
most allied To that which they roust throw aside. 1875-S 
H. Sweet in Trans, Philol, Soc, 540 It is extremely prob- 
able that all subjunctives originally had mutated^voweU 

Mutation (ini7<tJi*Jan), [a. F. mtUadon (13th 
c, in Littre), •altoft, ad. L. mlitditdn^entt n. of action 
f. iniitdre to change : see Mutate and -ation.] 

1 . The action or process of changing ; alteration 
or change in form or qualities. 

tfX374 Chaucer Boeth. Pr. vi. 18 (Camb. MS.),^ fibr-ihi 
wenestow jiat Mutacyounsof fortune fletyn with-owie 
gouernor. 1426 Lvdc. De Guit. PiJgr.^zZo To maken.. 
That merveyllous muiaciou. Bred in-io riessbe, wyn in-to 
blood. CX430 Pil^r, Lyf Manhode 1. xli. (1869I 24 Al 
mutacioun tnat isdoon in haste j hate. cx523^Bp. Fox in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ii. II. 4 Tbestate & condicion of the 
Toune & Marches of Calls & other Fortiyses within the 
same, & of iheyr ruyne^ decayes, routacyons, and altera- 
cions, fro the auncyent esutuz and ordinances leic.]. 1523 
Ld. Bcrscrs Froiss. I. civ. 187 It is come to the kynges 
knowledge, howe that bis subgettes .nr sore greued by reason 
of the mutacyon of y* moneys. 1603 Shaks. Lear iv. l 21 

0 world ! But that thy strange mutations make vs hale 
thee Life would not ycelde to age. *6ss G. S. in Harthb 
Ref. Cotnmw, Bees 21, I took the pain to observe and 
collect the Generation of several Insects, wiih ibeir various 
mutations from kind to kind. 1776 Burney Hist. Mus. 
(1780) 1. iv.54 The Mutationsor changes incident to melody 
wliich in modern music we should call. . modulation, a 1849 
Hor. Smith Addr. Mummy ix, Since first thy form was in 
this box e.Mended We have above ground seen some strange 
mutations. 1893 Stevenson ic L. Osbourne jYrccker vi, 
More than three j'ears h.ad intervened almost ivithout muta- 
tion in that stationary household. 

•hb. Changenbleness. Obs. 
a 1548 tiALL Chron., Ediv, IV (1550) 33 Suche is y» muta- 
cyon of the common people, lyke a rede wyth euery wind is 
agitable and flexible. ' . 

t c. Change in government, revolution. Also, 
? revolt, insurrection. 

In the sense ‘revolt’ the word may be a. OF. meutacton, 
f. rwra/e riot, uproar (see Mute T^.*). . , 1 . • t,* 

a 1470 Tiptoft Cxsar x. (1530) *® He douted lest m his 
absence there shuld arise some chaunge or mutacyon m 
Fraunce. 1660 Milton Free Cemnnu. Wks. 1851 V . 432 
We had bin then by this time firmly rooted past fear of 
Commotions or Mutations. 1737 WnlstoN Jesephus Hist. 

1 xvi § 5 He. .exacted the tribute.. as a penalty for the 

riutaiions they had made in the country. . 

f 2 . concr. (Koman Antig.) As reudenng ot 
L. mutatio (see quot. 1610). Obs. 

1610 Holland Camden s Bril. 1. 65 Al.sO Mutations ; for so 
they called in that age, the places where strangers. ,ts they 
journeied did change their post-horses [etc.]._ t677 Plot 

Ox/im/T/i. 326 Pillars of stone, whereon they inscriM the 
dismnees from the regal OtiK. Stations, and hlutation^ 

3 . Mus. a. In mediseval solmization : The 
change from one hexachord to another involving a 
chaiwe of the syllable applied to a given note. 

sea^Uosss.,- Intrpd. Mas. AnnoL. Mutation is the leamng 
of oi^e name of anoteand takinganother in the same sound. 
?Le Douland OxuiVfi. J/rW. 16 To a Musitian. . Mutatmn 
the outline of one concord for another m the same Key. 
17S0 Pliil. Frans. LI, ?« The author is speaking of the 


.sixth division of harmonic, which wm mutation. X807 
Robinson Grxca v.xxiii. 534 In mu«ic the Greeks 

distinguished.. rhythmus, mutations, and melopccia. 

b. Mutation stop : a stop whose pipes produce 
tones one-fifth or a major third above the proper 
pitch of the key struck, or above one of its octaves. 
So mutation rank. 

*8s§ Hobkins Organ no Mutation or Filling-up Stops do 
not give a sound corresponding with the key pressed down ; 
but some .sound g on the C key, others e. 1881 C. A. 
Edwards Organs 153 The proper balancing of the founda- 
tion and mutation ranks. 

e. In violin-playing : ‘ The shifting of the hand 
from one position to another* {Cent, Diet, 1S90). 

4 . Gram, a. In the Celtic languages, a change 
of an initial consonant, depending on the gram- 
matical (or, prehistorically, on the phonetic) cha- 
racter of the preceding word. 

^ Proc. Phiiot. Soc. 1. 124 That remarkable sj*stem of 
' initial mutations of consonants whicJi distinguishes the Celtic 
languages from all other.s in Europe. 1904 Alhenxnui 
5 Noy. 621/3 If Welsh loses its mulaiions as South Wales 
ts doing slightly, we shall be sorry, 
b. = Umlaut. 

1875-6 H. Sweet in Trans. Philol. Soc. 558 The mutation 
of original a, which_ is written x in WS. Ibid. 567 The 
most marked distinction between A[nglo*]F[risianl and Olid] 
S[axon] is the want of'umlaut’or mutation in the latter. 
1^7 Skeat Princ. Eng. Etymol. Ser. i. 211 In many in- 
stances, the original vowel of ihe root has suffered both 
mutation and gradation. 

Comb. 1892. Sweet Eng. Gramm. I. 315 The following 
mutation-plurals are stilt in common use. 

5 . Laiv, a. In French law (see quot. 1856). 
Also Comb, (in Canada) imitation-Jine. 

1825 . 4 ci 6 Geo. IV,c.S 9 I 5 Every, .droit de lodset ventes, 
and mutation fine of every description [Lower Canada]. 1856 
Bouvier Amci‘. Laxo Diet. (ed. 6) II. Mutation, French 
law... Applied to designate the change which takes place 
in the property of a thing in its transmission from one per- 
sofi to another... It Ls nearly synonymous with transfer, 
b. Mutation of libel (see quot. 1S56). 

1685 Coksett Pract. Spirit, Courts hl i. § 2 (1700) 82 We 
now come to the other part of Mynsinger\C\% purpose iScil.) 
the mnlalion or changing of Libels; mutare Libelhwi, to 
change the Libel, is to vary and alter ihe substance of it. 
1856 Bouvier Amer. Laxo Diet. (ed. 6) II. 295 Mutation 0) 
libel, practice. An amendment allowed to a libel, by which 
there is an alieratlon of the substance of the libel, 

6 . Biology. Used (in contrast to variation) for 
the kind of change which results in the production 
of a new species. Applied by De Vries (Die Mnta^ 
tionsdheoric 1901) to the process by which, accord- 
ing to his theory, a new species is suddenly pro- 
dneed by a departure from the parent type. Hence 
quasi-ruwr. a species resulting from this process. 

2694 W. B. Scott in Amer, Jmt, Sd, Nov. 37a Bateson's 
results, .emphasize strongly the difference between variation 
and that steady advance along certain definite lines whicli 
Waagen called muiaiion, X904 Westm, Gaz, 23 ^r. 12/3 
It is with the origin of the minor species that the De Vries 
Mutation Theory is concerned. *905 in^. Jmt.Geot.Soc, 
LXl. Prpe. p. Ixxiii, A mutation, in the palaeontological 
and original sense, may be defined as a contemporaneous 
assemblage of individuals united by .specific identity of struc- 
ture inter se^ and by common descent from a known pre- 
existing species, from which they differ in some minute but 
constant character or characters, 1907 Athenxum 31 Aug, 
242/1 The theory of mutation, .assumes that a species has 
its birth, its lifetime, and its death, even as an individual, 
and that throughou.t its life it remains one and the same. 

By a mutation it does not change itself, but simply produces 
a new type. I'he mutation 'is allied to its ancetitor as a 
branch is to a tree '. 

Mutative (mh/’taliv), a. [a. OF. mutatip 
(1493 Godef.), a. med.L. mutdtJv-us f. mutdt-, ppl. 
stem of mfttdre to change : see -ATiVf:.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to change or mutation, 

1743 fsec hlETABQLic a. i]. 1907 Athenxum “yi. Aug. 242/3 
Whilst wheat, oats, peas, and vetches are still . . in a mutative 
state or period, barley Is now in a period of stability. 

2 . Given to change, changeable. 

jBiS Blatkxv. Mng. HI. 533 He is neither so mutative and 
dissimilis siOi as Odoherty. 

tMuta^tor. Obs. rare-^^. [a. L. mutator, 
agent-noun f. miitdre to change.] One who changes. 

1633 [see Plantator iJ. 

MutatOI^ (mi/ 7 ’tat 3 ri), a. [ad. mod.L. type 
*inutdtdri-tis see prec, and -oiir.] Changing; 
mutable ; variable. In recent Diets. 

Mutozalite, variant form of I^Iotazilite. 

Mutcll (mztlj). dial. Also Sc. 5 mwch, 5-6 
much, 7 moche. [a. MDu. mutse (mod.Du. « 
muts) s= MGH.,mod.G. prob. a shortened 

form of MDu- amntse, almutse, MHG. armuz, 
a/muSj med.L. almuliaj F. aumusse, Pr. aumussa, 

Sp. almitcio Amice^; the origin of the Rom, word, 
which meant a covering for head and shoulders 
worn by canons, is obscure. Cf. Mozzetta.] 
f 1 . Sc. A night covering for the head. Often 
night mutch. Obs. 

1473 Aic. Ld. High Treas. Scot. (1877) I. 39, v cine of 
Holland claith for sarkis and muchis. Ibid. 40, ij cine of 
lawne for my LordL muchis. 1474 Ibid. 27, j cine of Hoi- 
l.'inde claih for mwchis to the King. Ibid. 41, vilj cine of 
Hollande claih for sarkis and much>-s. 1503 Ibid, fipoo) II. 

2X1 Item, for thre muches brocht home be him to the King. 

16x2 Sc. Bk. Customs in Hatyburton's Ledger (x£67) 32s 
hlutches called nycht mutches of lianuig plane. .nycht 
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mutches; embrodered with gold and siluer. a 1670 Spaldikg 
Troub^Chas, Club) 11.388 He had on his held ane 

white perllit mvtche. 1831 Shen.v.an Tales 73 (E.D.DJ 
Even her night*mutch did appear; The vera plaits aboon 
her brow, 

2 . A cap or coif, usually of linen, worn by women 
and young children. Also attrlb. 

1634-sBRERETON yViZt/.iChetham Soc.)i88 We call here., 
a cap, a mutch, if it be linen. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. 
(1762) 9 Their toys and mutches were sae clean, They glanced 
in our ladses’ een. 1823 Galt Provost xxxvi, Mrs. Fenton, 
withherfflutchoff,..Avasseen trying to sunder the challengers 
and the champions. 1884 Q. Victoria ^lore Leaves 113 
'Ihe old mother, Mrs. brown, in her white mutch, ..and a 
fevy neighbours stood round theroom. 1894 Crockett Lilac 
Sutilonnei The ‘mutch’ box lined with pale green paper. 

Hence Mu'tcbless tz., without a cap. 

1826 J, Wilson Noct. Antbr. Wks. 1855 I. 216 The mutch- 
less mawsie flings herself frae the tap step. 

Mutcliado,-atoe : see Moustache, Mustachio. 
Mutcher, dial, variant of Moocheb. 
Mutclxlsiil (m»'tjkin). Sc. Also 6 myeb-, 
mutskin, musking, 7 mutchin, mwebing, 8 
mutebken, -kine, muebkin. [a. early mod.Du. 
imtdscken (now mtitsje)^ app.an irregular diminutive 
of Jitudide 1\IUD sb.'b} A measure of capacity for 
liquids (or for dry substances of a powdery or granu- 
lar character) ; the fourth part of the old Scots pint, 
or about three-quarters of an imperial pint. 

?i425.S*c. Acts Jas. /(1814) II. 12 Quhilkis makis..of he 
new mete now ordanit ix pyntis & three inuchekynls. 1508 
Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot, (1902) IV. 1x3 Item, to Pieris 
the payntour, for glew,. .ihre mychkinnis olye, calk, for the 
chapell. 1591 in Thanes o/Cawdar Club) 200 Item 

thrie muskingis aquavitye xvf. 1603 Rcc, Convent. Roy. 
Burghs Scot. (1870) 11. 157 Ilk burgh.. caus mak and haue 
all thair mesouris of stovpeis of quart, pynt, choping, and 
mwebing, . .conformeable toihe jadge and stovpe of Sterling. 
1632 Lithcow Trav. x. 478 With Wine, a mutchkin, thrice 
a weeke Pack'd in her pocket. 2769 De Poe's Tour Gt. Brit. 
(ed. 7) IV. 252 Boys and Girls, coming, .to sell us Whortle- 
berries,., sold to every one of us near a .Mutchkin for a 
Baubee. 1756 Mrs. Calderwood yrnl. (1884) 85 The pro- 
portion., was like our mutchkin of salt to twenty pound 
weight of butler. 1814 Scott H^av. .xxxix, He whistled the 
‘ Bob of Dumblain under the influence of half a mutchkin 
of brandy, a 1884 Peerie Nugx Eccles. I. 24 Another 
mutchkin, Dibble. 

b. Combk, as mutchkin cap^ sioupj tin, 

*721 Ramsay Ode to Ph— iii, That mutchkin stoup it 
bauds but dribs. 1785 Burns Earnest Cry 7 Paint Scotland 
greetan owre her thrissle ; Her mutchkin stowp as toom’s 
a wbissle. _ <2x792 Grose (1796) 115 Paddy lifted a 
muchkin tln..and^threw it at the narrator. 1823 Galt 
Cilhaize xiv, A smith came in for a muichkin-cap of ale. 
Mute(niu 3 t), a.andji.l Forms: a. 4-5 mu-wet, 
4-6 mewet, muet, 5 mwet, muyt, 6 muete j 
5 mut, G-mute. [Mil. muet {mewet, muwet), 

a. F. ;/;««<:— popular L. *mtUettiis dim. of L. 
mutus. In the iGth c. the word was assimilated 
in spelling and pronunciation to L. mutus (whence 
OF. mu, Pr. mut, Sp. mudo. It mutd)^ A. adj. 
1 . Not emitting articulate sound ; silent. 

Ta Uaud muii {.0/ malice) •, In Law, to refuse deliberately 
to plead. 

<:x374 Chaucer Troylns v. 194 She..stod forth mewet 
[v.r. muwet} mylde and mansuete. CX450 Merlin 172 Thei 
were alle siille-and mewet as though theihadde bedombe. 
XS*3 •’^louE Rich, III la Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 784 She 
[was], .neither mute, nor full of bable. 2543-4 .35 

Hen. PllfyZ. ^ If any person.. stand muctor wilnot directly 
answere to the same offences. 1547 [see Malice xd.6]. 1605 
B.\oon Adv. Learn, i. viL§ 3 When Counsellors and seruants 
stand mule and silent, a \fr]\ Clarendon Hist. Reb. xi. 
§ 234 He could not be so ignorant as not to know what 
judgment the law pronounced against those who stood mute, 
and obstinately refused to plead. i7SoGRAYiE'/e’^xv, Some 
mule inglorious Milton here may rest. s’j’j^Acti-zGeo. I ll, 
c. 20 Such Person so standing iMute. .shall be convicted of 
the Felony or Piracy charged in such Indictment or Ap- 
peal, x86S M. Arnold Thyrsis xxii, Which task'd thy 
pipe too sore, and tired thy throat— It fail’d, and thou wast 
mute ! 1906 Westm. Gaz. 26 May 22/1 At the :kliddlesex 
Sessions on Saturday. .a young woman. .was found by the 
jury to be standing mute of malice. Ibid.^ It was not till 

1827 that U was enacted that a plea of not guilty should be 
entered for a prisoner who stood mule of malice. 

b. transf. ix\ the sense; Kot emitting sound ; not 
manifesting sound. AIuU swan : the common 
swan, Cygnus olor. 

15^3 More Rich. Ill in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 794 All 
w.'xssull and muete, and not one worde aunswered to. C1600 
Shaks. Sonn. xcvii, For sommer and his pleasures wake 
on thee, And thou away, the very birds are mute. *6x5 G.' 
Sandys Trav, 117 The water. .passing along with a mute 
and vnspeedy currenL 1653 Walton Angler i. ly The 
children of Israel, .having bung up their then mute Instru- 
ments. .sate down. 1774 G. White Selbonie 14 Feb., The 
martin. .Is ralJier a mule bird. 1785 Pennant Arct. Zool, 
Swan. Ibid. 542 uote^ We change the name 
of ihcl'ainc Swan into Mute, ns. . this species emits no sound. 
1793 Bruce Trav. Source HiU III. 55 The sky-lark is here, 
but IS mule the whole year, till the first rains fall in 
November. 1810 Scott Lady o/L. t. xv, The groves are 
still and mute ! 1849 C. Bronte Shirley x, Mule was the 
r^m,— mute the house, 1B49 M. Ahsolq Obennaun U, Be- 
hind are the abandoned baths ^lutein their meadows lone. 
1884 Wood la Sunday Mag. ilay 306/1 The descendants of 
.Mute Swans, Greybg Geese and Wild Ducks. 

c. Proverbial phrases, Ms mute as a fish or fishes 
(and dLilectically,* as mute as a mackerel^ maid, 
mousey poker y statue, stone). 

ci^oj Lyog, Rcsoit Seiu, 6267 They be as Muct as a 


stone, c 1440 Contplcynt 50 in Temple of Glas 59 A tunge 
I haue, but wordys none. But stonde mut as any stone. 
1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 67 Be thou eke as mewet 
as a mayde. 1620 Melton Astrolog. 38 What wife he shall 
haue, .whether she shall be as mute as a Fish, or haue a 
tongue as loude as a Fish-Wife,^ i62x-3 Middleton & 
Rowley Changeling 111. Ui, Be silent, mute, Mule as a 
statue. 1760 Foote Minor \. (1767) ^Sir IVilL You can 
be secret as well as serviceable? Shift. Mute as a mackerel. 
1781 C. Johnston Hist.y, yuniperW. 141 The Nabob’s 
i^riends . . had stood all this while as mute as fishes. 1807 in 
spirit Publ. ymls. XI. 3 The members as mute as fishes 
gaping for loaves. 1844 Dickens Mari. Chuz. xxviii, 
Damme, sir, if he wasn't as mute as a poker. iSSx Besant 
S i Rice ChapL of Pteet l v, They one and all.. became 
suddenly as mute as mice., 

2 . Destitute of the faculty of speech; dumb. 
Also absol. 

*377 Langl. P. pi. B. XVI. iti Bothe meseles & mute 
and in the menysoun blody, Ofte be heled suche be ne helde 
it for no maistrye. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 117 b/r Zoe. . 
whyche had ben muet & dombe vii yere by a sekenes that 
she had. 1649 Alcoran 176 They shall be infamous, deaf, 
mute, and blinde, and condemned to the flames of bell, be- 
cause they are wicked. x6si G. W, tr. Ccnvels Inst. 173 
He that is mute can neither Covenant nor promise, since he 
cannot speak nor utter words congruous to a Covenant. 
18x3 Scorr Ld. of Isles iii. xxiu, For though from earliest 
childhood mute, The lad can deftly touch the lute. ^ 1899 
Allbutt's Syst Med. VII. 418 The leading peculiarities of 
hysterical mutism are these. .. The subjects of this disability 
are completely mute. 

b. Applied to the lower animals as lacking the 
power of articulate speech. Cf. Dumb a. i b. 

1667 Milton P. L. i.x. 557 Beasts, whom God on thir 
Creation-Day Created mute to all articulat sound. 1678 
R. L’Estrance Seneca's hlor.. Anger vii. (1692) 392 .A 
Brutal Folly, to be Offended at a ilklute Animal. 1845 Ford 
Handbk. Spain 1. 35 Oaths. .seem to be considered as the 
only language the mute creation can comprehend. 

3 - T'emporarily bereft of the power of speech. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 271/2 The blessyd Berthylmewe 
-.entryd in to the temple.. and made the deuylle soo muet 
that he gat noo remembraunce to them that adoured hym. 
2576 Fleming Patwpl. Epht. 418 Noble men at their meet- 
inges should not be mute and tong-tyed. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. i. xvi. S3 This number is no Representalive; be- 
cause., it becomes oftentimes, .a mute Person, and unapt. . 
for the government of a Multitude. 1706 E. Ward Wooden . 
World Biss. (1708) 28 Then hc*s struck mute. 1781 Cowper 
Canversat. 352 The fear of being silent makes us mute. 
1887 Bowen yirg, eEtuid iti. 298 Mute with wonder I stood. 
4. Of things or action : Not characterized by or 
attended with speech or vocal utterance. 

*599 Shaks. Hen. K, i. i. 49 When he speakes,. .the mute 
Wonder iurketb in mens eares. 2700 Dryden Sigism, Hy 
Gnisc, 684 Mute solemn Sorrow, free from Female Noise. 
2802 Coleridge Hymn bef. Sunrise 26 ^lute thanks and 
secret ecstasy. X87X Macduff Mem, Patinos ix. 121 The 
four and twenty Elders prostrate themselves In mute adora- 
tion. i 8 g 3 Flor. Montgomery Tony 15 Their mute appeal- 
ing expression. 

b, transfi. 

1627 Sru R. Cotton Vieto Reign Hen. Ill In bimselfe 
hee reformed his natural! Errors, Princes Manners though 
a mute law haue more of lifeand vigour then those of letters. 
2788 Gibbon Deck 4- P. \. V. 185 The jurisdiction of the 
magistrate was mute and impotenp 1782 W. Gilpin River 
Wye 91 He will work them up with such colours, mute, or 
vivid, as best accord with the general tone of bis landscape. 

6. Grojm and Phonetics, a. Of a consonant : 
Produced by an entire interruption of the passage 
of breath, or by the complete closure of the organs 
of the moutli ; * stopped'. 

After late L. muiusy Gr. a^cavov. 

. *589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie ix. xiii. (Arb.) 135 The vowel! 
isalwayes more easily deliuered then the consonant: and 
of consonants, the llquide more then the mute. x68B 
Holme Armoury in. 408/1, T..is a mute Letter, and 
sounded through the Teeth, 

T b. Of a consonant ; Voiceless. Obs. 

2668 Wilkins Real Char. 369 (ZA) the sonorou!? Con- 
sonant, and (.S/i) its correspondent mule... The first being 
vocal, the other mute. 

c. Of a letter; Not pronounced, silent. 

1638 Brathwait Barnabccs yrnl. (1818) i8t What tho’ 
graves become acute too? What tho* accents become mute 
top? 1846 Proc. Philol. Soc. III. 6 It gradually was esta- 
blished., that when a mute e followed a single consonant 
the preceding vowel was a long one, 

6. Astral, (see quot. 1696). 

1658 Gadbury Doctr. Nativities 39 Some Signs there are 
which be termed mute. . . If any of the mute Signs ascend in 
a Nativity [etc.]. 1696 Phillifs (eA 5), Mute Signsy are 
those which are denominated from Creatures that have no 
Voice,' as Cancer, Scorpio. Pisces', and in Nativities, when 
the Significators therein, do spoil or cause some Impediment 
in the Speech of him that is bom, 1829 Jf. Wilson Diet. 
Astral. 596 Mute Signs, they are called dumb signs by the 
Arabians, and are said to have an effect on the native’s 
speech, and cause dumbness. 

7 . Sporting. Not giving tongue (said of hounds 
while hunting). To run mute, to follow the chase 
without giving tongue. 

1677 CoxCentl. Recr. (ed. 2) xi tVhen Hounds or Beagles 
run long without opening or making any cry, wc say, they 
run Mut^ 1843 Surtees Handley Cross v. xox A short 
sharp chirp is borne on the breeze ; it is Heroine all but 
running mute. 185s * Stonehenge ' .S*/c?r?r iv. 1x9 The 

defects which should especially be avoided arc— first... ‘bab- 
bling ‘ ; secondly, mute running. Ibid,, ‘ Babbling , ‘ mute 
running*, and ‘Girting*, are dependent upon a defect in 
breeding. 1897 Encyel, Sport 1 . 582 Mute, silent, the hounds 
going too fast to speak. Some hounds are naturally mute. 

8. Of wine : (See quot). Cf. AIuxu v.i 

280X TillocHs Philos, Mag. X. 151 In Languedoc, a kind 


of wine is made of white grapes <mlled mute wine, which is 
employed to sulphur others. . .This wine never ferments, and 
for that reason is called mute wine. 

9 . Said of metals that do not ring when struck. 

1806 Turton tr. Linn. Syst. Nat. VII. Expl. Terms. 1841 

Maunder Set. ^ Lit. Treas. (1848) 487/2. 

10 . Comb. 

1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 311 Mute- 
- strucken with this lustre.. he remained quite astonished. 
1660 Trial Regie. 53 This Mute-man fortuned to see the 
Murthererofhis Father. x728-^6THOMSON.^r/w^i62 Herds 
and flocks Drop the dry sprig, and, mute-imploring, eye 
The falling verdure. 1746 Smollett Advice 41 Bribe him 
to feast my rpute.imploring eye, With some proud lord, who 
smiles a gracious lie I 1850 Browning C/itm/;/m:f£i',fxx. 62 
Stumbling, mute-mazed, at nature's chance. 

B. sb. 

1. Fhonatics. [See A. 5.] An element of speech 
formed by a position of the vocal organs such as 
stops the passage of the breath, or entirely inter- 
rupts the sound ; a stopped consonant, a ‘ stop 
1530 Palsgr. Introd, 20 "rheyr consonantes be devyded in 
to mutes & liquides or semivocalles, 1656 BLOUNTC/urw^r., 
Mutes (mnix), these letters b, c, d, g, k, k,p, q, t, are so 
called, because they have no sound, without the assistance 
of a vowel. 1887 Eiicycl, Brit, XXII. 383/1 In Indian 
languages (p‘) would be felt as a final post-aspirated mute. 

allusively. 1654 Trapp_ Comm, yob xxxii. (1657) 280 We 
use to say, That at meetings young men should be Mutes, 
and old men Vowels, 

i* 2 . In mutCy in an undertone. Obs. 

C‘XS30 Crt.of Love 148 In mewet spak I, so that noght 
astert, By no condicion, word that might be herd. 

3 . A person precluded by nature, mutilation, or 
employment from tjie exercise of speech. 

a. A dumb person ; one deprived of the power 
of articulate speech owing to some congenital or 
pathological infirmity. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. 74 Fifty flutes he hath borne deafe 
and dumbe. 1660 Trial Regie. 53, 1 have heard a story of 
a jMute, that was born Mute. 27x3 Swift ^ 

7n:rf<i\Vks. 1755 III. it. 25 Love can with speech inspire a 
mute. 2823 ScoTT/’^t/tfW/xvijThe pretty mute was mistress 
of several little accomplishments. 1837 Hr. Martineau^vc. 
Amer. 111. 335 In. .Hancock. .there are only 3 persons 
between 14 and 21 who cannot read and write ; and they 
are mutes. 1899 Allbutt's Syst, hied. VIII. 109 The hys- 
terical mute expresses himself in writing easily and correctly. 

transf. 1775 Gibbon Prw, Lett. 25 Feb. (1S06) I. 251, 1 
am still a Mute; it is more tremendous than I imagined; 
the great speakers fill me with despair, the bad ones with 
terror. *841 D'Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 687 The mute 
who cannot speak at a dinner or on the hustings, is eloquent 
in a pamphlet. 

b. An actor on ihe stage whose part is performed 
only in dumb-show. 

*579 W. Wilkinson Confui.FamilyerfLoueyi Mules vpon 
a stage called forth to fill vp a roome and make a shew. 
1604 Dekker Kings' Enieetainm. C j, The Personages 
(as well Mules as Speakers) in this Pageant were these. 
2765 E. Thompson Meretriciad (ed. 6) 48 Behind mm 
waddles a theatric Mute. 1787 Mmig D’Arblay Diary 
18 Jan., It made me feel, once more.. like a mute upon the 
stage, 1884 Truth 13 Mar. 376/2 The sea-green roues of 
a beautiful mute in Mr. Gilbert's topsy-turvy pbys. 

c. In oriental countries : A dumb house-servant 
or janitor; usually one who has been deliberately 
deprived of the power of speech. 

1599 Shaks, Hen. i. u, 232 Our graue Like Tu^ibh 
mute, shall haue a tonguelesse mouth. 1603 Knolles/Z/x?. 
Turks (1621) 763 Hee saw seauen Muts lihcse are stiong 
men, bereft of their speech, whom the Turkish tyrants haue 
always in readinesse, the more secretly to execute meir 
bloody butcherie). 1735 Somerville Chase iii. 393 As his 
Guard of hlutes (In the great Sultan wait, 1B25 Macaulay 
Ess., Milton (1897) 25 The mutes who throng their ante- 
chambers. 

fd. Law. One who refuses to plead to an 
indictment, Obs. (Cf. Mute a, i noiei) 

1659 Fuller iii. 3 In our Common Law, 

Mutes at the Bar, who would not plead to the Indictineut, 
are Adjudged guilty. 1660 Trial Regie. 3* Hf* jbat doth 
refuse to put himself upon his Legal Trial of God, and tne 
Countrey, is a ilute in Law.^ 1738 Neal Hist. Punt. IV. 
187 Judgment was given against him as a Mute. 

e. A professional attendant at a funeral; a hired 
* mourner \ ^ 

xj 6 z~yi H, Walpole Veriups Anccd. Paint. 

21Q Forty gentlemen, .submitted to wait as mutes with 
backs against the wall of the chamber where the body laid 
in state. 1842 Literary Gaz. 31 Dec, 897/2 There be saw 
the two mutes and the hearse at the door. 1892 biEvE-v- 
soN & L. Osbourne Wrecker L 23 Those who h^ m« 
at the depot like a pair of mules, sat down to table wuU 
holiday faces. , . , 

4 . AIus. a. A clip of metal, wood or ivory ta.it 
can be placed over the bridge of a vioUn or similar 
stringed instrument to deaden the resonance with- 
out affecting the vibration of the strings. 

1811 Busby Did. Music (ed. 3). *894 FaU Mall Mag. 
Feb. 5^ He played it over a dozen times witli the mute 00 
bis violin after she had gone to rest. ^ r ♦ I 

b. A pear-shaped leather pad.or piece of metal 
which can be inserted into the bell of a metal wind- 
instrument to check the emission of sound. 

1S42 Musical World 247 A mule is a piece of 
formed :o fit the inside of the bell of a trumpea itqs 
Holmls Mozart 176 The mutes which softea the tone oi 
brass instruments. . 

6. Comb., as mute-Wa aelj. ; muta-olosuro {Fao- 
uetics), closure of the oral passage so as to form 
a mute. 
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1875 WiUTNtEV Ltyi' Lang. iv. 62 These are the only mute* 
clobures found in English, or French, or German. 1889 
Clark Russell Marooiicd xvii, There is really no need for 
such a mutedike face as yours. 

t Mute, sb? Ohs. Also 6 meute, 6-7 me-wte, 
7 mut, muita, 8 jnewt. [f. Mute Cf. F. ^meul 
of the same meaning.] 

1. The action of ‘ muting ’ ; concr. (sing. sxii. pV) 
(iiing (of birds). 

JS75 TuBBERv,i^a/(r«?«r7V n6 If hir mewtesbee cleane and 
white. 1596 Harjncton Meittiu . Ajax You have a spe* 
ciall regard toobserue, if she [jc, the hawkj make a cleane 
mate. 16x4 hlARKHA.\x Cheap Hush. 140 If your Hawke., 
get any inward bruise, which you shall know by the black- 
nesse or bloc^inesse of their mats, you shall then annoynt 
her meat . .with Sperma-Ccctas till her mutes be cleareagamc. 
164s G. Dan’iel Poems Wks. (Grosart) II. 45 Like a Falcon 
..Checked by ray bonds, I fall, And lime my Selfe, in all 
The muite and Slime. Z706 Phillips {ed. Kerseyl, J/xr/e*, 
dung, especially of Birds. 1737 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. 
Apostuine.^ They must be held on the Fist until they have 
made one or two Mewts. 1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Rc^. 
I. 426 The reddish colour., is given by the mute of birds. 

2. A kind of slimy discharge, as mucus. 

1578 Lyte Dodo&ns in. cxiiL 306 It doth mundifie and 
dense the breast of all cold meutes or flegme. 
t Mute, sh.^ Ohs, Also 4 mut, 9 meuts, [a. 
OF. meute (mod.B'. menie) popular L. 

^movitat verbal noun f. L. movlrc to Move. Cf. 
med.L. mota (from OFr.).] 

1. A pack of hounds. 

13. . Garo. iV Gr. ICitt, -1720 Thenne was hit lif vpon list to 
lyken he hounded, When alle Jj® muie hade hym met, 
menged lo-geder. c 14x0 Master 0/ Gants (MS. Digby 182) 
x.xxv, panne shulde pe sergeant of pe mute of he herte 
houndes..raake alle hem of office, .hardell pelre houndes. 
1485 ISJe. Si. Albnjis F vj b, A Mute of houndes. 1664 
SpelmaiCs Gloss.y MutCy a Kenel or Crie of Hounds. x688 
R. Armouyy 11. 132/1 Hounds j 6 [are] a Kennell of 

Hounds, or a Mute. 

2. The cry of hounds working. 

13.. Gaxu. .y Gr, JCut, 1915 Hit was he myriest mate pat 
euer men herde. ct3So IP///. PaUrite 2192 .-Vile men pat 
mut herde of pe muri houndes, seweden after ful swipe to se 
pat mury chace. 

3. Misused for T^Iew j^.2 I. 

The mistake seems to have arisen from confusion with the 
med.L. m«/rt mew for hawks. 

i8s4'Milman Lai, Chr. v». i. III. 1x7 The cloisters be- 
came, .thekennels of their hounds, the meulesof their hawks. 

Xiffute sb,^ dial, A kind of mule. 

In some districts applied to the offspring of a mare and an 
Ass (the ‘mule* properly so called), and in others to that of 
the she-ass and staJlion (the ‘hinny ’). ^ 

1843 Borrow Bible in Spain xxiii, Gigantic and hea>nly* 
laden mutes and mules. Daily 23 July 2/2 The 
most curious ‘ donkey * was a ‘ mute Ibid.y The mute was 
said to be nine years old. 

IVtute (mi«t), v}- Obs, exc. dial. Also 6 , 8 
mewt, [a. OF. muetir {jnulit Cotgr. idii), 
aphetic form of esmeutir, earlier esvieltir. 

The ulterior origin is obscure 5 the Teut. stneli, to melt, 
Smelt v,, would suit the form, but the affinity of sense is 
not very close.] , .j t 

Of a bird, esp. a hawk: a. tnlv. To void the 
keces. b. traits. To discharge as feces. 

<■1450 Bk. Hawkins in Rel. Ant. 1 . 296 Ye schull say 
that your hawke mutith and not sclisiih. X486 .j*. 

Albans Cviij, She mutith when she ^oydith hir order- 
<1x529 Skeltom IFare the Hanke 62 The hawke.. mutid 
there a chase Vpon my corporas face. 1575 Turberv. Fat- 
conrie6i A greene seere of hir foote, ..large panel), and able 
lo slyse farre from hir when she mewieth. loxx Bible 
'Tohit ii. 10 ^line eyes being open, the Sparrowes muted 
warme doung into mine eyes. 162a tr. Lnnas Pursuit 
LazarUlo ix. 74 Aske a Philosopher why Flyes vpon a \vhiie 
thing doe mule black, and contrariwise, vpon a black, whit^ 
1679 CrowneH/h^. Statesm. in. 38 t'lying rumours, which 
like birds Soaring at random, mute on any head. 1698 
Eullivant in Phil. Trans. XX. x68 It [rc. the bird] tnuied 
the Honey pure. 1727 Bradley T’ani, Diet. s.v. bach- 
worm, ^iake 'em into a Pill, which give her m the Morning 
so soon as she has cast, and after she has mewted it clean 
away, then give her good hot Meat. *774 y- White o«- 
iorue 28 Sept., When they [xc. swifts] mute, -^cy raise meir 
wings. ,820 Blackii^ Mag. VII. M Sir Dick gave Ihc 
dung that he ventures to mute on The glories of Europe, 
our Wellesley andHewion. 

t Mute, 7^.- Obs. [Of obscure origin : peril, a, 
L. nmtlre to murmur. The identity of^the word in 
the various quots. is uncertain. J inir, Fo murmur. 
Hence Mu'ting uhl. sb., murmuring, discontent. 

In quot. 1542 perh. a mUiake for niuiinw^, or possibly 
a. m£)u. insurrection. , , , , 

1542 Fabyan's Chron. vii. 4S6/2 And m this yere [1524-5] 
..[wasl a miityng in Notfolke & SufTolke for payment of 
money. 15,0 Foxe A. .y lU. fed. 2) I. Jlnclm l^o 

durst poore sublectes once mute agaynst hym. loia. DoQ/ 
The kyngdome of the Pope and his members, .began to be 
so strong, that none durst styrre or once mute agaj list them. 
a 163, Spottisii 000 Hist. Ch. Scat. {.677) 
ceived a secret muting in their oivn Army. 1041 D. "““its 
Haaman 519 That none should be so daring or mesumpm- 
ous, ms once to mute or quetch, tf they once proclaime their 
will. I«43 R. Bailcie Lett. (,84,) II. 9' puthne 

made no dinne. His letter was a wand above his he^to 
discipline him, if he should mute. 1644 'F 
read openlie in the face of the Assemb lie. and m the eares 

of the Independents, who durst not mute i"- 

Fuller C/l J/tsi. xi.xvii. 162 That inurmurinj, and muimg 
against Princes differ only in degree, not m km e. 


Mute (mbit), [f* Mute ai\ 
1 1. utlr. (See quot.) Obs, ® 


Perh. viuie maybe a mistake ftarun wix/*?, which appears 
in later edd. of Phillips, 

X678 PiiiLUPS (ed, 4 ),/)/m/«',. . also when Hounds run long, 
without making any cry they are said to mute. 

2. trails. To deaaen or subdue the sound of: 
spec, in Music., to mufHc the sound of (a musical 
instrument). Also^^. 

1883 F. CoBDER in Grove Diet. Mus. III. 637 Berlioz 
muted the clarinet by enveloping the bell in a bag of chamois 
leather, Violins are muted either by placing a wooden 
or brass instrument upon the bridge, x^i G. Meredith 
One 0/ our Cong. 111. viii. 148 The tone of neutral colour 
that, as in sound, muted splendour. *891 Times 22 Oct. 
14/2 The strings are muted, and, yet.. the woodwind is 
always to be kept in subjection to them. 2906 Max Pem* 
QRBTON Hundred Days joi A heavy Indian carpet muted 
the footsteps of the Emperor as he paced it. 

"b. To silence, 

1891 G. Mehedjth One of our Cong. II, v, 129 They are 
spirited on, patted, subdued, muted, raised, rushed anew, 
away, held in hand. 

Hence Mu'ting Tibi, sh. (also attrib.), 
i88r Times 25 Oct. ir/4 The mysterious glamour thrown 
over the whole by the muting of the strings. x88s Encyct, 
Brit. XJX. 70/2 A surding or muting effect produced by 
impeding the vibration of the strings. 

Mute (mitzt), 1/.4 IFiite-makiu^. [f. F. uiuier^ 
f, L. miVus dumb (cf. Mote <r.).] trails. To check 
the fermentation of (must). Hence Mu'tedxz.^; 
Mu ting vhl. sb, 

1839 Ure Diet, Arts 1203 If must, so muted. Is boiled 
into a syrup within a week or ten days, it retains no sul- 
phureous odour. A very slight muting would suffice for the 
most fermentable cane-juice. x8s3 ibid. (ed. 4) I. 15s The 
muted wines. 

Mute, variant of Mewt v, 

a 1529 Skeltok.S/». Parrot 26 Lyke your pus cate, Parrot 
can mute and cry In Lattyn, in Ebrew.Araby, and Caldey. 
Mute, obs. form of Moot sb.^, Moult v. 
Muted d.i : see Mute z/.-i 
Muted (mi/ 7 *t^), a.“ £f. Mote 2/.^ -f -Epi.] 
Rendered mute, silent; muffled, spec. Of music 
or musical instruments : Having the sound muffled. 

1861 Sat. Rev. 14 Dec. 611 There is a pleasing effect by 
the muted violins. 1879 G. Mcreditii Egoist HI. li. 50 
That low muted tone of the very heart, impossible 10 deride. 
1^7 Edin. Rev. Apr. 316 It is only a muted melancholy, 
190S Howells London Films The muted Sunday streets. 
Hence Mu’tedly adv. 

xBgx G. Meredith One o/our Cong. I L viH. 2x2 Now aj)d 
then mutedly ebullient at the mouth. 

Mutely (rai«*tli), adv. [f. Mute a. + -lt-,] 
In a mute or silent manner. 

1628 Miltoh Fac, Exerc. 6 Hail, native Lan^age, that 
..mad’st imperfect words. .slide through my miam-lips. 
Driving dumb Silence from the portal door, Where he had 
mutely sat two years before ! 1687 Drvden Hind tj- F*. l 
535 The rest amared, Stood mntely still, and on tl»e stranger 
gazed, x^s Woolker My Bcojiit/ul Lady 42 Her muiely 
gracious ways. 1884 F. M. Crawford Rom, Singer i, Nino 
sat mutely by, as we smoked. 

Mutener, obs. form of Motuieer. 

Muteness (mi«*tn^). [-ness.] The quality 
or condition of being mute or silent 
1590 H, Barrow in Confer, iii. 65 Here iMr. Cooper was 
smitten wiih mulenes. 1^3 IXivxon Divorce u iii. 8 The 
bashful mutenes of a virgin. ^ 2821 Lamb EJia Ser. l Qua- 
kers' Meeting, What is the stillnessof the desert, compared 
with this place? Wbal the uncommimicating muteness of 
fishes ? 1852 Seidel Organ 138 If the foot of a wood pipe 
be very badly worm-eaten,, .muteness of the pipe will be 
the consequence. 1898 Atlantic Monthly LXXXII, 480/1 
Terror and absolute muteness reign in the house. 

b. Said of hounds : The habit of being ‘tongue- 
less’ when the occasion requires ‘cries*. 

i88x Encycl. Bril. XIL 315/2 Lastly, they most be free 
from certain faults, such as muteness, babbling, and skirting, 
Mutenie, -ye, obs. forms of Mutiny sb, 
Mu’ter, Mutere, obs. ff. Multuhe, Mooter. 
t MuteSS, V. Obs. rare. Also 5 muteyse. £a. 
OF. muetiss-y muetir Mute t/.i] = Mute 
1486 Bk. Si. Albans A Kj b, An euell callid the Cray. . that , 
is whan an hawke may not muteyse. Ibid. Avj b. Ye shall j 
say yowre hawke mutessith or mutith and not skh'sith. 
Muth, variant of Math -. 

Iffuthologic, -ical, etc, : see Mythologic, etc, 
Mutic (mizi'tik), a. Bot. and Ent. [a. L, 
inulic-ns (see Muticods a.). Cf. F. mntique.'] 

= J^IuTiLATE a. 3 . a. Bot. Without a point or 
beard, mnticous, b. Ent. ^\ anting spines. 

X777 Robson Brit. Flora 25 Of the calyx. Muiic, without 
awns. 1842 Loudon AV/cyc/. Trees tjr Shrubs Index, Mutic, 
pointless; a term opposed to mucro, i86x Hagen 
Neuroplera N. Amer. 341 Mutic, unarmed, x. e. without 
spines, &c. 

Muticate (miz^'tifeit), a. Zool. rare-K 
[Formed as next + -ate.] =* Mutilate a. 3. 

iSSoOwEJff Palseont, 311 Both form andstructure are com- 
patible with the hoofless muticate type of herbivorous Mam- 
nial, as shown by the Manatee, 

MuticOUS (miw'tikas), a. Bot, [f. early L. 
inutiC'Us awnless (Varro De Re Rust, 1 , xlviii) -f- 
-ous.] Without point or awn, beardless. 

1856 Mavne Expos. Lex., Muticus, /7^., without the 
arista or awn; beardless, muticous. *874 R. Brown JAr//. 
Bot 609 Muticous, destitute of a terminal point, x88i 
yrnl. Bot. X. 12 Not tmlike a muticous form of Tortula 
uuguiculata. 

Mutil, obs. form of Mutule. 


MUTII1ATING-. 

Mutilate (mi«*tilA), sb. [Subst. use of next 
adj.] A member of the Muiilata, the lowest divi- 
sion of Megasthenes in Dana’s classification of 
1 Mammalia, comprising those with ‘mutilate’ limbs; 

I a cetacean or sirenian. 

2882 Dana Man. Geol. 423 note. Mutilates. The limbs 
short and paddle-iike for swimming. 1863 [see Mecasthcne]. 
Mutilate (mb?tilF‘t), a. Also 6 Sc. mutilat, 
mutillait. [ad. L. inutildt-us, pa. pple. of muti- 
hire to Mutilate.] 

1. Of a human body: Wanting or deprived of one 
or more of its members; mutilated; of a limb, 
rendered imperfect by mutilation. Obs. txc.poet. 

1533 Frith Mirror (1626) 44 Wee.. are much bound to 
him, that be hath giuen to vs our perfect members .yet 
. . wee are much bound vnto him, although he bath made vs 
imperfect & mutilate. 1540-1 Li.\or Jinage Gov. yr He 
beheld a great noumbre of persons, some, .mutilate of their 
membres. 1563-4 Reg, Privy Council Scot. I. =69 In caise 
any of thame. .happynnis to be hurt, mutilat, or slane. 
1646 Slit T. '&RO\'iiiE, Pseud. Ep. vii. 11.342 Criples mutilaic 
in iheir owne persons, do come out perfect in their genera- 
tions. tifaid of Orleans 1,2,2 Imaged forms 

Of saints and warlike chiefs, moss-canker’d now And muti- 
late, lay strewn upon the ground. 1814 Cary Dante, htf. 
xxvili. 60 Another shade, Pierc’d in the throat, his nostrils 
mutilate. 

2. Of things: Having some part destroyed or 
wanting. Obs. exc. poet. 

cx 56 o 1 Ban.vatyne] in A. ScoUs PoemsttE. E.T. S.) r To 
Rdr., My copeis awld, raankit, and mvtillait. 1567 J. San- 
ford tr. Epictetus 6 The instrument being mutilate and vn- 
perfect. 1644 Ha.m.mond Conscience § 71. 38 ITie maimed 
mutilate obedience, the compounding betwixt God and 
Satan. 1673 (R. LcichJ Transp. Reh. 57 The story as he 
has castrated it is so mutilate and deficient. 18x4 Southey 
Roderick .xv;h, Mutilate. .Of royal rites was this solemnitj''. 

3. Nat. Hist. Deficient in some part common to 
the species or to closely related species, or possess- 
ing it only in an imperfect or modified form. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. u xx. (1765) 61 Mutilate Flowers 
are the reverse of Luxuriant. Linnmus confines the Term 
to those Flowers only that want the Corollse, though they 
ought to be furnished with it. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. 
IV, xlvi. 333 Mutilate iMutilata). When ihey [the elytra] 
appear unnaturally short or curtailed as if mutilated. X848 
Maunder Treas. Nat. Hist. 796. *890 Century Diet., 

Mutilate, deprived of hind limbs, .as a cetacean or a sirenian. 

Hence tMu'tUateness 

*599 A. M. tr. Gnlelhoner's Bk. Physicke sgg/i It will 
pra:vent the mutilatenes ofanye persone. 

JSIntilate (miw tiWt), v. Also 6 mutulata, 7 
Sc. mittellate. [f. L. inulilat-, ppl. stem of mtUi- 
ISre to ctit or lop off ; f. mutil-ns maimed (7 = Gr. 
,iuViAos or /u'tuXm, hornless) : see -aie hj 

1. trails. To deprive (a person or animal) of a 
limb or some principal organ of the body; to cut 
off or otlierwise destroy the use of (a limb or 
organ), spec, in Scots taw : cf. Mutilation. 

X5<^ [implied in Mutilating xibt. sb.], 2609 Skene Reg. 
Mitj\ (1774) 395 (tr. Stat, Rob, Ii, c. xi) Gif ane man muti* 
lats ane -other, or wounds, or beates him, be forthocht 
fclonie. 1616 Bullokar Eng. Expos., Mutilate, to moime, 
cut off, or make lame. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
vii. ii. 342 Such as fearing to concede a xnonstra<>ity, or 
mutilate the integrity of Adam, preventively conceive the 
Cl cation ot ihirleene ribs. x68sSir J. Lauder C/iro/z. Notes 
Sc. Ap^irs (1822) X35 hrAlla, skiper in Leith, sues before 
the Councill John Reid, skiper there, for mittellatlng him. 
1838 Thirlwall Greece IV. 337 The (Greeks, .mutilated the 
slain. 1839 Ibid. VI. 295 He wascondemned to be mutilated, 
..in his nose and ears. 1^4 Milman Lat. Chr. iv. viii. 
(1864) II. 396 They were blinded, or mutilated by the loss 
of their tongues.- x866 Rogers Agrxe. -y Prices 1. xxi. 525 
Sheep-dogs were purposely mutilated in order to prevent 
their running game dov\'n. 

absol, 1605 Med. Jrnl, XIV, 54 A hrgh variolous sus- 
ceptibility, which. .when excited by art [i.e. by vaccination] 

. . very often mutilates, and very often destroys. 
pig. IS-. Narr. Reformation (Camden) 238 The said 
scholemaster so appalled . . the tender and fyne wities of his 
scholers, whose memories were also therby so mutulaled and 
wounded, that [etc.]. 2842 Myers Cattu Th. hi. § 50. 196 
J-et d man sit down to the study of the Bible. .mutilating 
210 endowjneut of his understanding. • 

2. To render (a thing, esp. a record, book, etc.) 
imperfect by cutting off or destroying a part. 

1534 More Treat, Passion Wks. 1291/1, 1 wil not in any 
worde wyliinglye, mangle or mutulate that honourable mans 
vvorke. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 65 The 
maters bang relating to Bishops, it is casie to espy who did 
mutilat the Register. 1701 Grew Cosm. Sacra v. 1. 1 40. 2S9 
The Scripturesare hereby I*.;, the various Lections], neither 
hlutilated, nor Depraved. 1824 Dibuin Libr. Comp. 63r 
Which [book-leaves] have been dreadfully devoured or 
mutilated by. .some, .animal, 1902 A. La.sc Hist.Scott, II. 
ix. 20S The deposition of Bowton was mutilated, to shield 
Murray’s associates. 

Hence Mu*tilating vbl. sb. ttn^ppl. a. 

2563 Reg. Privy Council ScoL I. 2x8 The Tolbuith,.iQ 
the quhilk be ves wardit, for the cruell onsetting upoun 
James Dsrd Ogilvy and mutilating of him of his rycht arme. 
2677 Gjlfin Demonol. (1867) 402 The misreprcseiuaiion and 
abuse of it, as may be seen . . In his clipping and mutilating 
of it. 1836 E. Irving Babylon I. ii. 225 No other hook., 
bath been permitted to escape the violent or mutilating 
bands of their InquUitory acts. 1827 Steuakt PtaniePs 
G. (1828) 140 The hlutilating s>’stcmIof transplanting trees], 
now generally prevalent, _ Ibid., A planter, according to 
the Mutilating method, ..then proceeds to lighten and fop 
the top. X905 TuorwBLL Remin, Rad. Parson xiit 1S9 The 
mutilating process ^came intolerable at last, and I gently 
dropped out of the Journal. 



MUTIIiATJED. 

Mutilated (mi/i-til^ited),///. a. [f. Mutilate 

V. + -EUl.] 

1. := Mutilate a. i ; also, rarefy, castrated. 

1597 A. M. tr. Gtnllemcau's Fr. Chirttrg. -itiv, Wounded 

& mutilatedc persons. 1790 Burice Fr. Rev, io6 The most 
splendid palace in the world, which they left, .strewed with 
. .mutilated carcases. i8xz Bvron Ch. /lar, n. Iviil, The 
lively, supple Greek; And swarthy Nubia's mutilated son. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. xvit. 315 Mutilated statuary. 1870 
Kolleston Anini, Life Introd; 67 Some.. portion of the 
mutilated organ or Umb should be left in situ, 

2. Of things: Having some part cut off or de- 
stroyed ; wanting some portion essential to com- 
pleteness. 

1628 Le Grys tr. Barclay 5 Argenis 93 Thou mayest yet 
see the Cities as it were mutilated, the roofes and pinnacles 
of the Temples being broken downC. 1771 Mackenzie Man 
Feel, xl. 264 Harley's own story, from the mutilated pas- 
sages I have mentioned..! found to have been simple to 
excess. 1784 Cowper Task i. 774 Folly such as your’s.. 
Has made’.. Our arch of empire. .A mutilated structure, 
soon to fall 186a Burton Bk. Hunter (1863) 43 A call by 
a public library to replace a mutilated book with a new 
copy. 1875 Darwin Inscctiv. /’/. xiii. 3x9 This mutilated 
leaf, .re-expanded in two days. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 
340 He was encouraged to make aggressions on her mu- 
tilated territory. 

3 . Special applications. (See quots.') 

1693 tr. Blancard's Fhys. Diet, (ed. 2), Mytirus, a mu- 
tilated Pulse, increasing or decreasing gradually. 1696 
Phillips (ed. 5), Muiilatef otherwise called Azimene De- 
grees, are certain degrees in several Signs, that threaten the 
Native that has them Ascending, with Lameness [etc.]. 
1727-41 Chambers O'c/. s.v. Coruiche, Mutilated Corniche 
is that whose projecture is omitted, or else interrupted, right 
to the larmier, or reduced into a platband with a clmatium. 
li/id.j Mulitaied Roof, Sometimes it is cut, or mutilated, 
that IS, consists of a true and a false roof which is laid over 
the former : this last is particularly called a mansard. 1793 
JIauiyn Lang. Boi. (1796) s. v. Mutilatus^ A mutilated 
flower. Not producing a corolla, when it ought legularly to 
do it, 1802 C. James Miiit. Diet, s. v., A battalion is said 
to be mutilated, when its divisions, &c., stand unequal. 
187s Knight Diet. Mech., Mutilated Wheels a wheel, from 
a part of the perimeter of which the cogs are removed. 

Mutilation Also 6 Sc. mutu- 

latioun. [a. L. vintUdtion-emi n. of action f. 
miUildre to Mutilate. Cf. F. viiitiiationJ] 

1. The action of depriving (a person or animal) 
of a limb or of the use of a Umb ; the excision or 
maiming (of a limb or bodily organ) ; also, an 
instance of the action; a mutilated condition. 

*646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep, vii. ii. 742 We observe 
tliat mutilations are not transmitted from mther unto son ; 
the blind begetting such as can see [etc.]. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath, 11. xxvii. 160 hlutilation of a limbe, [is a] greater 
[Crime], than the spoyling a man of his goods. <217x6 
South Serut. (1744! A.vm.239 When a man is in imminent 
danger of the mutilation of a leg or an arm. 27^ Black- 
STO.NE IV. 370 Some punishments. .occasion a mu- 

tilation or dismem^ring, by cutting off the hand or ears. 
2849 Macaulay HisL Bug. v. I. 5^ Many of them were 
also sentenced to mutil.Ttlon. On a single day the hangman 
of Edinburgh cut ofl* the ears of thirty-live prisoners. 2867 
Freeman Rorm, Cong. (1877) 37i There he put on 

shore the hostages.. having lirst subjected them to various 
mutilations, as the Ic.^-s of hands, ears and noses. 2883 Green 
Conq, Eng, v. 227 The laws against mutilation of cattle. 

b. Scots Law. The action of disabling or wound- 
ing (a persoa) in his members as distinguished 
from ‘demembration'. 

1525 Extracts Aberd. Reg, (1844I I. X13 The cruell 
slauchterls, muiilatiounis, and hurts doyne amang lhame 
under silence of nycht, be thair ncychbours about. 2546 
Ibid.iiQ Tuching the hurting and bluid dravincof the said 
Amrouse Tailzcour, and muiiiation of him of his left hand. 
iSSSj Bttrgh Rec. Stirling (1887) 65 Thai wer acquyt..of 
mutilaiioun of the lard of Cragingelt, 2609 (see Demembra- 
tion], 2699 Sir h. Seton {.title) A Treatise of mutilation and 
demembration and their punishments. 2797 Encycl. Brit, 
(ed. 3) l.\. 72c/2 [Law of Scotland.] ftlutilation, or the dis- 
abling of a member, is punished at the discretion of the 
judge. 1838 in BeWs Diet, Lavi Seotl. 

c. Spec. Castration. 

2737-41 Chambers Cycl, s.y., htutilation is sometimes 
also used in a more immediate manner for * castration *, 
' 1828-54 iu Webster. iSsoinOciLviE. In some recent Diets. 

2. The action of rendering (a thing) imperfect by 
e-xcision or destruction of one or more of its parts ; 
also, nn instance of this. 

2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (cd. 2) 1x7 Making the ships 
their object (after a great mutilation of shrowds and masts) 
they sunk ibe..FlecL 1659 Pearson Creed w. 136 All the 
originall letters in the name Hoseah are preserved in that 
of Joshua:, .this alteration was not made by. .diminution or 
mutilation ; but by addition. 2867 Dickens Lett. (18S0) II. 
370, I have no more power to stop that mutilation of my 
t^ks ih.'vn you have. 2874 H. R. Reynolds yohn Bapt, 
ii. ^ Very numerous other omissions and mutilations are 
notified by Tcrtullian. 2875 Whitney Life Lang. iv. 55 
Another consequence of the same ditTcrence of accent is the 
greater mutilation of the radical part of the word in the 
Romanic languages. .than in the Germanic 
Mutilative (mi;7*tilJ'iiv), a, stonce-xvd, [f. 
Mutil.vte V, + -lYB.] Causing mutilation. 

1883 Lyon Playfair in 20 J une 1 1 This fatal and 

mutilative disease [se, small-pox], 
mutilator (tniw’lilcitsi). Also 7 -er. [a. L. 
mutilator, agcnt-ii. f. mutilarc to Mutilate.] One 
who mulilates. 

1637-50 Row Hist, Kirk (Wodrow Soc) x8i That hurters 
and mutilatexs of ministers may once at last be taken. 2767 
Bush Hibernia Cur.'Vo Rdr. (1769) 12 That class of hire- 
ling pedagogat prlggs, the abridgers, or rather mutilators 
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of our civil history. 2820 Lamb Elia Sen r. Two Races 
Men^ I mean your borrowers of books — those mutilators of 
collections, ..and creators of odd volumes. 1828 Scott 
<1/. Perth vii. Our townsman.. did far wrong to cut off a 
gentleman’s hand for such a harmless pleasantry, and the 
town may be brought to a heavy fine for it, unless we secure 
the person of the mutilator. 2874 L. Stephen Hours in 
Liltrary{\^iy2) I.iii. iix Bentley was. .the tasteless mutilator 
of Milton. 

Obs. rare'~'^, [ad. F. ad. 

L. imttilare : see Mutilate v, and Mittle t/.] 
irans. To mutilate. 

a 1618 Sylvester Spectacles xxxH, Hee sees high Archs, 
huge shining Heaps of Stone Maim'd, mutil’d, mui der'd, by 
yeers wasteful teen. 

Mutillait, obs. Sc. forrii of Mutilate a, 
obs. form of Mutule. 

i* 3iIutiou3,a. Obs, [f. L. ///w/zV-wj* (see Muti- 
late 2^.) + -ous.] Of things; Mutilated, imperfect. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 11. Disc vL 17 Our faith is 
commonly lame, mutilous and imperfect. 1653 Ashwell 
Fides Apost. 160 A mutilous memoer or defective Article. 
16^ tr. Awyraldus* Treat, cone. Relig, m. ix. 503 Some 
mutilous monuments and the foundation of some old castle. 
269a Ray Disc, iL iv. 112 In ail other figured Fossils it is 
observed that they are never found mutilous broken or ini- 
perfect, a 2707 Willard Body of Divinity eexlii. (1726) 
880/2 Divers do make these two [petition and thanksgiving] 
to be the parts of prayer,. .as If it were mutilous without 
them both. 

Hence f Mu’tilonsly adv,^ f Mu'tilousness. 

2648 E. Sparke Ep. Ded, to Shuie's Sarah 41 * Hagar, 
While thus mutUously, they render him, x668 Wilkins 
Real Char. 11. viii. § 1. 298 Mutilousness. 
f lyCutina'do* Obs, [Psendo-Sp. formation on 
Mutine V , : see -ado. Cf. Sp. amotinado mutineer.] 
A mutineer. 

2604 E. GriMSTOne Hist. Siege Ostend 218 The mutina- 
does. .had the point. x6ix Speed //A/. Gt, Brit. ix. xx, 

§ 27. 735/2 This vnfortunate Prince, hauing.. Incurred ex- 
treme hatred with many of the Nobility and people laboured 
with King Henry.. to make an accord betweene him and 
his Muttnadoes. 

*[• a.^ Obs. Also 6 niutyne, 

mutiu. [a. F. imtUn adj, rebellious, mutinous, 
sb. rebel, mutineer; also in i6tli c. rebellion, 
mutiny;, corresponding to Sp. molin^ Pg. ittolim 
rebellion, mutiny :--Rom. ^inoviiino^ f, popular L. 
*inovita : see Mute sb.^J A. sb, 

1. Popular disturbance or tumult; rebellion, 
mutiny. 

2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 426 b. In the selfe same 
momente, whan that lieate and mutine began to ryse..was 
brought a remedyt and all the teinpeste appeased. 2579 
Guisian Ambas. Aiv, The Fyrc and Flame of. .muiynes 
and tumulles. x6oo Fairfax Tasso i.i. i His soldiers wilde 
(to braules and mutines prest) Reduced he to peace. 

2. A turbulent or rebellious person ; a mutineer, 

2581 Savilr TacituSf Hist, 11. xvii. (1591) 83 Otho went 

out, Sc hauing rebuked the principal mutins, returning 
againe [etc.], x59S Shaks. John 11. i. 37S Your Royall 
presences be rul’d by mce. Do like the Mutines of lerusalem, 
Be friends a- while. 2604 E. Grimstonc Hist. Siege Ostcud 
6 Tlie mutines of Isabella fort were pacified. 

B. adj. Turbulent, mutinous. Ohs. rare^^. 

1587 T. Hughes Misfori. Arthur Inlrod., Our Industrie 
maintatneth. .The Commons Ubertie and each mans right; 
Supresselh mutin force and practicke fraude. 2593 [R. 
CarewJ Herrings Tayle A 2 b, On traytor sea, and mid the 
routine [printed rauliuej windes. 

II IKE'tltilie (m;Vt/n), xr.2 [Fr., fern, of viitiin adj. : 
see prec.] Of a girl or woman : Rebellious, un- 
submissive. 

2870 Miss Broughton Red as Rose I, 50 Essie,, looking 
excessively mutineand ill-humoured. 2877 Mrs. Forrester 
Migiujn 1. II2 Mignon’s face assumes an unmistakenbly 
mutine look. 

+ Mutine, Obs. Also 6-7 mutin. [a. F, 
uuitiiiery f. vitUiiix see Mutine jA Cf. Sp., Pg. 
amotinar. It. ammntinarei\ 

1. inir. To rise in revolt against authority; to 
rebel, mutiny. 

*SSSi *SS9 (implied m Mutining vbl. rA]. 2560 Daus tr, 
Sleidatie's Comm. 41 b, Nowe that a subsidie is to be 
gathered.. for the Turkishe warre, men do grudge and 
routine. 2582 Savilb Taeiiits, Hist. 1. xviii. (1501) 45 The 
soldiers mutin and charge the Centurions and Tribunes with 
treason. 2597 Beard Theatre God's yudgem. (16x2) 227 
Thus they backbited and slaundered Moses, and mutlned 
a^mnst bim. 1609 B. Jonson Sil. IFom. 1. ili, Then [he] 
railes at his fortunes, stamps, and mutines, why he is not 
made a counsellor. 2642 iVIilton Ch, Govt. 11. 65 This., 
plainly accuses them to be no lawful members of the house, 
if they thus perpetually mutine against their own body. , 
1650 Howell Girafh's Rev. Naples u 12 There came no : 
fruit at ail, because ttie shopkeepers had mutined and agreed 
not to buy any fruit. 269s O. Walker Grk. tj- Rom. Hist. 
357 When the Legions mutlned in the East, and threatned ; 
to kill him. 

fg. 260a Shaks. Ham. iil iv. 83 Rebellious Hell, If thou 
canst mutine in a Matrons bones, To flaming youth, let 
Venue be as waxe^ And melt in her owne fire. 2620 Brath- 
WAiT Five Senses li. to There is no discord so harsh to a 
good c.ire, os the discord of the affections ; when they mutine 
one against another. 264a Dp. Morion Presenttn. Schisma- 
tic 23 In these times the band and foot both mutine cause 
they arc not eyes. 

fb, trans. To think or say mutinously. Obs. 

1545 St. Papers Hen. I'll/ (2849) X. 272 What so ever 
the Venecians liavc in tymes pa^scd mutined of tliEm- 
pereurs procedinges with them. 

2. tra/is. To incite to revolt. 
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1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 169 A yoong licentious 
man, who had mutined the people. 1606 Rep. Disc. Supreme 
Power 34 Pope John. .mutined the people against the Em- 
perour. 1623 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 386 Ferrat Can 
writeth to the Rebels, offering,. to mutine the Kings armiV 
Hence f Mu*tined ppl. a,, t Mu'tining vb/. sb. 
audpp/. a. 

2555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions it, xi. 247 Amoii'^ 
them is no mutinyng, no vproures, no slurres. 2559 F^yan^s 
Chron, vii. 564/1 In this yere,.wa.s a ceriayne muienyng 
traiterouslye attempted aboute Wadh.arst in Somhsex. 1577- 
87 Holinshed Hist. Eug. iv. xxx. Chron. 1. 67/2 Imperiall 
robes which he neuer. .put..on in lawfull wise, but.. was 
put into them by the mutining souldiers, 1602 Marston 
Antonio's Rev. iii. ii, Alas my son’s distraught. Sweetc 
boy appease Thy mutining affections. 2604 E. Grimstoxk 
Hist. Siege Ostend There shall be abated . . what they shall 
disburse for the. .entertainment of the mutined Souldiers. 
i65p Pari. Speech. Other Ho. 8 The People.. were loath 
their fellow-Mutineer, for no other virtue but Mutining, 
should come to be advanced to be their blaster. 1670 Milton 
Hist. Eng. 11, 05 The giddy favour of a mutining rout L as 
dangerous as their furie. 

Mutinee, obs. form of Mutiny. 

Mutineer (miz/tinDu), sb. Also 7 -ier, -yer. 
[a. F. imttinier (i 6 th c.), f. muliiti see Mutine 
sbJ\ One who revolts against or openly resists llie 
authority of a superior ; spec, one guilty of mutiny 
as defined in Military and Naval law. 

16x0 Shaks. Temp. iii. ii. 40 Keepe a good longue in your 
head ; If you proue a mulineere, the next Tree. 1630 R. 
yohnson's Kiugd. Commw. 34 Spinola hath made great 
use of a secret of warre, how in scarciiie of moneys to awe 
these mutiniers. 2654 Earl Monm. tr. Bentivoglio' s H’arrs 
of Flanders 108 The mutinyers were contented to receive a 
donative qf four payes. 2743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. 
S, Seas Pref. 17 The very Person who accused us, was the 
Ringleader and chief Mutineer. 2821 Shelley Hellas igt 
Silence those mutineers^that drunken crew, That croivd 
about the pilot in the storm. 2838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 

IV. IV. iii. § ICO. X2t He stands forth as a mutineer against 
authority. 2857 Keith Yomug Delhi 11^2) ii, X2ih May. 
Mutineers from ^leerut have seized the bridge at Delhi 

Mutineer (mi/ilinl^u), v. [f. prec.] intr. To 
mutiny. Hence Mutinee'riDg vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

168a Sir J. Lauder Hist. Notices Se. Ajffairs (1848) 37s 
I'he Lord Nairne and some others mutineered, and alledged 
. . ther was no law could oblidge them to afternoons meetings. 
1684 Ibid. 561 A souldier..i5 shot. .for, .giving a blow to 
his serjeanu This is strict military discipline against 
muiineering, 270^ Steele Taller No. 60 f 9 To quell 
mutineering Captains.^ 2856 De QuiNCBvO/j/^fT. p Through 
the gloomy visits of bis prison, you hear muttered growls of 
impotent munneering. 2889 Clark Russell Matvoned 
xix, We don’t mean to be bid hold of, and charged with 
muiineering. 

tMutiner. Obs. Also 7 mutener, [f. Mutine 

V. + -EH Cf. Mutineer.] A turbulent, rebel- 
lious, or mutinous person ; a mutineer. 

2569 Stocker tr. Died. Sic. tt. xxi.x. 8t He put to death 
the princip.Tll mutiners. 2589 PapPe w. Hatchet A iv, 'I'hese 
muliners in Church matters, must naue their mouthes bungd 
with iests, not arguments i6oa Sccar/Zon., Mil. Civ. i. 
iii. 5 According to discipline Miliiarie, [to] compell Muleners 
to obedience and order. <21677 Baukow .S'ww. (1686) III. 
277 They [sc, seducers] were. .murmurers, con)pLTiner>, or 
conjunctly discontented mutiners. 

tMutiuery, Obs. rare~'^, [ad.OF.znixfmrrzV, 
f. tnntin Mutine sb.^ Mutiny. 

2563 Foxe a . .Jr A/. 696 b, The belter instruction of your 
hyghnes people to. .hatred of rebellion and mutinery. 

i*Mutiuewe« Obs.rare^'-. [Ifnot somceiror, 
prob. f. Mutine sb. or v, after retinue^ revenue.'] 
c 2540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng, Hist, (Camden No. 39) 14 A 
muiinewe [jxV A/.S’.J rose .sodainly thereof and every ultii 
forsooke the campe and departed. _ 

Mutiug(mizVtig),z/A/. [f.MUTEZ'.l + -ingLJ 
The action of the vb. Mute^. 

2623-26 W. Browne Brit. Past. i. i. 20 The Stock-done 
and the Blackbird. .Whose muling on those trees doe make 
to grow Rots curing Hyphear. 1641 Milton Aniniadv.'S^ 
This. .Uvelesse Colossus, that. .is subject to the muting ot 
every Sparrow. . , 

b. concr. That which is muted ; * droppings . 
26x4 Markham Cheap Husb. it. xvii. 144 The signes [of 
the priuie euill in Hawkes] are..foule blacke muteing'*. 
1615 Latham Falconry Explan. Wds., Mvtingp. 
which comes from Hawkes. X72S Bradley lam. Diet. s.%. 
Pheasant Pouts^ Their principal Haunts.. may easily Le 
known by.. their Motings. 1^7 Couch Illustr. Instina 
xiii. 239 Many birds will carefully remove llie mutingi oi 
the young from the neighbourhood of their nest. 

Muting, vbl. sb:^\ see Mute t'.- 
MCuting, obs. form of Moulting /)//. rz. 

2578 Mirr. Mag., Vtcr Pendrogon xv,- For her disiwrt my 
Ladye couldc procure The wretched winges of this my 
muting mindc, Restlesse to seeke her cniptie usie to nnoc. 

Mutinie, -ier, obs. ff. Mutiny, MuriNEKit. 
t Muti'nionS) xz. Obs. rare’~^. [f. Muti.ny iP. 

+ -ous.] Mutinous. 

; 2663 Short Surv. Pres. Ministry 38 They.. did not run 
into Alutinious and Rebellious routes. ^ 

t Mu'tinist. Obs. 7 'are~^. [f. Muiine + ’IST.J 

A mutineer. 

26x6 J. Lane Contn, Sgr.^s T. x. 616 Muiinistcs [xOao 
mutiners] and wronge doers all lice hales. ^ 

Mutinize (mizz’tinoiz), v. Now arch. Also/ 
mutanize. [f. Mutine /A + -ize.] f a. zz;/r. 1 o 
mutiny {obs.]. b. trans. To cause mutiny >n. 

2605 PlayStucleyl^i, Fal>e Abdelmclcck mort.iUy issi^, 
..His soldiers mutinise. 1606 G. W[oodcocke 1 tr. 

VL 30 b. His souldiers mutanized much against hinu 2042 
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MUTTEB. 


Siachv, XLIX. 470/2 They know them [xr. propa- 

gandist principles] to be most apt to mutinize and convulse 
kingdoms. 

Hence Mu’tinizing ppl, a. 

2830 Rev. XIII. ^46 Were this our learned Re- 

formist to add to his collection of mutinizing professors one 
on the art and science of Nomography. 

Uatmoas (mi!Z-tin3s), a. [f. Mutine + -ODS.] 
1. Of persons, their attributes, etc. : Given to 
mutiny, rebellions. 

1578 T. N. tr, Coiiq, iV. India Pref. 2 Heere also is 
described how to use and correct the stubborn and mutinous 
persons. 2605 Baco?^ Adv. Learn, f. il. § 8 Learaing doth 
make the minds of men. .pliant to gouernment; whereas 
Ignorance makes them, .mutinous. 1665 Sir T. Herbert 
'Irav.U^T?) 251 Finding that neither by threats nor promises 
he could allay the mutinous humour of the Camp. 1677 
Wood Life 14 Dec. (O. H. S.) II. 395 A.. report that the 
masters should be put out of the Convocation house, because 
that they in the election of orator had proved mutinous, 
a 17x5 Burnet Oxvn Time (1766) I. 141 He was mutinous 
when out of power. 1820 Shellev ^d. Tyr. i. 58 The 
.troops grow mutinous. 1828 Scott F. Perth xiii, Let 
us take counsel in friendly fashion, rather than resemble 
a mutinous crew of mariners in a sinking vessel. x88o 
McCarthy Oivn Times III. xx.\ii. 48 A mutinous spirit 
began to spread itself abroad. 2882 Pbbody En^. yoJimalism 
xxiii. 278 Sir Robert Peel found that, with the Press at his 
back, he could defy even his own mutinous followers to turn 
him out of office. 


fb. Turbulent, contentions. Obs. 

2589 Nashe Pref. GreenPs Menaphon (Arb.) 15 Which 
makes our Poets vndermeale Muses so mutinous, as euerie 
stanzo they pen after dinner, is full poynted with a stabbe. 
2596 — Saffron Walden Lj b, He is verie seditious and 
mutinous in conuersation, picking quarrells with euerie man 
that [etc.]. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. is. 48 Then brought he 
forth Sedition, breeding stryfe In troublous wits, and rnutin- 
ous uprore. 1608 D. T£uvii.] Ess. Pol. Mor. 2 Mutinous 
and turbulent assemblies, z63Z T. Williamson tr. Gonlari's 
Wise Vieitlard 77 Quarrell-some, mutinous, and mad-braine- 
sicke persons. 

c. absol. as//. Mutinous persons. 

a 2627 Hayward Ediv. VI (1630) 216 Charge [was] giuen 
that the lawes of England should be administred & the 
mutinous be seuerely suppressed [in Ireland], a 1687 Waller 
Maid's Trag. AltePd Poems (1712) 206 Lend rne your 
Guards, that- if Perswasion fail, Force may against the 
Mutinous prevail. 

d. transf, and fig. of the elements, passions, etc. 

x6io SuAKS. Temp, v, 1.42, 1 haue . . call'd forth the mutenous 

windes. 2633 Heywood Eng, Trav.y^. Wks, 1874 IV. 69 
There are in this disturbed braine of mine So many mutinous 
fancies. 1633-56 Cowley Davideis i. 8 His mutinous waters 
hurry to the War, And Troops of Waves come rolling from 
afar. 2695 Ld. Preston Boet/i. 1. 34 The mutinous Passions 
of Grief, Anger, and Sadness do,. distract thee. 28*0 Siifx- 
ley Ode to Naples 55 Elysian City, which to calm enchant«t 
The mutinous air and sea ! xSat — Hellas 156 By dreadful 
abstinence And conquering penance of the mutinous flesh. 
Ihid, 884 Mutinous passions, and conflicting fears. 

2, Of the nature of or proceeding from mutiny ; 
characterized by or expressing mutiny. 

xS9a Nobody cj- Someb. (1877) B4b, Goe thou in secrete.. 
Bring scandalis on the rich, raise mutinous iyes Vpon the 
state. 2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, li. v. ,9® What stratagems, 
..Erroneous, mutinous, and unnatural, This deadly quarrel 
daily doth beget \ i6og Holland Am'^- Mareell. xv. v, 39 
Terrified were we with the mutinous grumbling. .of the 
souldiors. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Rcb.^ l § 53, For the late 
license of printing all mutinous and sedUio^ discourses was 
not yet in fashion. 17x7 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to 
Pope 12 Feb., They, .demanded justice m a mutinous way. 
2857 Keith Young Delhi (1902) 3 What think you of the 
mutinous proceedings of the Native regimen^ f 1803 
Dickens Mut. Fr. 111. i, Fledgeby appeared to be on the 
verge of some mutinous expressions. 

3 . [After F. air miUin.'\ = Mdtine a? 

1882 J. Sturgis Dick's Wand. iii. xxix, She continued to 
regard him with a pretty mutinous look. Ibid, iv, xliv,^ Un, 

I like flirtations,* said Miss Holcroft with her little mutinous 
air — ‘ other people’s flirtations'. 

Hence Mu'tinously adv., Mu'tinousuessr. 

<11586 Sidhey Arcadia 11, (1891) igS A people, in namre 
mutinously prowde. 1629 Jackson CreM vi. ii. 9 
mulinousness of the Souldiers. 270* Echard 

(1710) iiThey mutinously cry’doutforaking. 2859 ihacke- 

Ray Virgin. II. xiv. 114 She had behaved so mutinously. 
Mutiny (mi/Ptini), sb. Forms : 6 mutinee, 
mutenye, (-inye, -yny, -eni®)? niutinie, 
(7 mwtteuie), G- mutiny, [f* Mutine v. or 
? after felony. Cf. the earlier Mutinery, 
Mutinewe.] 

1 . open revolt against constituted authority ; no\v 
chiefly spec, revolt on the part of a disciplined body 
(esp. military or naval) or a section of it against 
its officers; behaviour subversive of discipline, 
mutinous conduct. ^ urn 

. 2579 Fenton Guicciard. 1. (i 599 ) •^fSX'^unitS 
into tumults, men would draw into 

1591 Shaks. i ifen. VI, I. i. .& The Earle of Sal sbury 
enmeth supply. And hardly keepes his 

1633 Bp. riALl Occas. Mcdit.rXm. (=d. 3) 

quench hot and unruly desires "‘,X°'Ji^rVAi.KER Hist. 

mutiny, & rebellious opposition. mntinv iframst 

/ ndepend. I. 34 viargin, 'I'he Army hotter- C^t of 

the Parliament. 1S73 ArticUs 4- X’Aos/or MtorGml.o/ 

H. M forces XV, No Officer or Souldier 

words tending to Sedition, Mutiny. 

Buckelev & Cummins Vej ,. S. Secu Pr ^ f - '7 
vised, .not to return to our Country ^ uives 

Death for Mutiny. 1780 Cowper 8'S 

the word, and mutiny soon roars In n" ner gates. iB t 

Sheelev 570 Hisname..Holdsour besiegingar y 

Yoh. VI. ■ 


like a sp^l In prey to famine, pest, and mutiny. 1857 Keith 
Young Z>r//ir/ <ig^) xi, isth May. Hear a rumour of the 
corps. .m open mutiny, and refusing to march. 
1009 Clark Russell Marooned xiiL The crew are in a 
state of mutiny. 

f>. In particulaiized sense ; A mutinous revolt ; 
a rebellion of a considerable number of soldiers, 
sailors, or other persons in subordinate position, 
against those set in authority over them. 

'The Indian MuiinyfVLxeiYeM.Qi the native troops of Bengal 
in 1857-8. ^ ^ 

15^ Savile Tacitus, Hist, i, xviiL (1592) 45 A mutinee of 
the Gatd-SQuldiets. 2583 SyuftBES Anai. A&us. w. 4 
Mutenies, wars, and ciuiil dissentions. 2592 Shaks. i Hen. 
VI, v. i. 62 Ile..sacke this Country with a mutiny. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 87 Mutinies in the fleet and 
army, under pretence of their w^t of pay. 168S Acts Will, 
^ Mary c. 5 § 2 Everj* Person being in Their Majestyes 
oervice..who shall. .Joyne in any hlutiny or Sedition in 
the Army, 1789 Brand Hist. Newcastle II, 304 The coal- 
trade at Newcastle was for some time put a stop to by a 
mutiny of the keelmen. 18^ Marryat Tac. Faithf. xxix, 
We have had a regular mutiny, and attempt to take the ship 
from me. 2902 Scotsman 9 Mar. 8/3 The Irish mutiny in 
the House of Commons has been suppressed. 

e. In attrib. uses ; now often with the meaning 
‘ that took part in or was present during the Indian 
Mutiny*. 

Mutiny Act, an Act, passed annually from i68g to 1879, 
authorizing the crown to frame ‘Articles of War' dealing 
with offences against discipline in the military and naval 
forces and_ the constitution of courts-martial. It is now 
embodied in the Army Act, i88t. So also mutiny bill. 

1732-2 Earl of Strafford Sp. in Hist. ^ Proc. Ho. Lords 
(1742) IV. 61, l am entirely against this Bill, or any Mutiny- 
Bill ; because it is the turning of our Civil Government into 
a Military Government, 1765 Blackstonc Comm. I. 409 
By the annual mutiny acts, a soldier may be arrested for 
a debt which [etc.]. 1857 Keith Young Delhi (1902) 3, 

28th March. — At work all the morning at that mutiny case. 
189s Kipling md Jungle Bk. 114 , 1 wasa Mutiny baby, as 
they call it. 2903 Daily Citron. 3 Jan. 5/6 Last night the 
Mutiny veterans.. held a special dinner at the camp. 

+ 2 . Discord, contention ; a state of discord, a 
dispute, quarrel. Phrase, in or at (ti) mutiny. Obs. 

2567 Fenton Trag. Disc. i. 34b, He.. (besides a thousand 
pettie mutynies that fall out in housekeplng,) escapeth 
seldom without a sprit of grudge or cyuill dlscension, dls- 
turbynge hys quiet. 2588 Shaks. L. L. L. 1. 1. 270 A man 
of complements whom right and wrong Haue chose as 
vmpire of their mutmie. 2^9 Greene Menaphon I 4, He 
found all the Swaines in a mutinie about the recouery of 
their beautiful! Paragon. 2592 — Disput. 35 At this plea- 
sant Tale all the boord was at a mutinie, and they said the 
gentleman did passing wisely. 2592 Shaks. Rom, fy Jul, 1. 
V. 83 Youle make a Aluttme among the Guests. 2593 ~ 
Lucr. 2153 So with her selfe is shee in mutinie, To hue or 
die which of the twaine were better. 1605 Play Stucley 
F4b, Are then Molucco and his brother King, At ciuill 
mutinie among themselues. 2632 Lithcow Trav. x. 474 
What mutinies and malice, are dayly among your Mo- 
nasteries, each enuying anothers priuiledge. 2643 in 10//1 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 494 Such.. persons.. may 
absent.. themselves. ., least that thearemay be anymuttenie 
or disorder in the said companies or meetinges. 2667 Mil- 
ton P. L. II. 926 Then if.. these Elements In mutinie had 
front her Axle torn The stedfast Earth. 

Mutiuy (miK'tini), v. [f. Mutiny sb.'} 

1. intr. To commit the offence of mutiny ; to rise 
in revolt against (rarely + ttpoti) ; to refuse sub- 
mission to discipline or obedience to the lawful 
command of a superior, esp. in the military and 


iiaval services. 

1584 Leycesters Commio. 53 Cal you but to roinde..when 
her Ma...did wyth-draw, but a liile her wounled fauour.. 
towardes him : did not al the Court as it were, muiinie 
presentlie? 2600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 1. i. 24 The spirit of my 
Father, which I ihinke is within mee, begins to mutinie 
against this seruilude. 2679 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. iii. 
IV. 309 The Duke of Albemarle..daily expected the army 
in London would mutiny upon him for want of pay. 2688 
Act 2 Will. 4* Mary c. 5 (title} An Act for punishing 
Officers or Soldiers who shall Mutiny or Desert Their 
Majestyes Service. 2762 Hume Hist. Eng. iii. lx. 294 Dun- 
dalk..was delivered up by the troops who mutinied against 
their governor. 1814 Scott Wav. xiv, Saunders,, began to 
mutiny against the labour for which he now scarce received 
thanks. Spectator a 4 Dec. 2467 The shopmen, .found 

out . . that their life was a little too like life on a slave planta- 
tion, .and at last they mutinied. 2875 JowETTP/a/<7 (ed. 2) 
III. 372 They mutiny and take possession of the ship. 

+ b. Conjugated with io be. Ohs. rare. 

2648 Gage Wes/Ind. vi. 19 Wee. , thereby guessed at the 
truth that the Barbarians were mutinied. 1656 EarlMonm. 
tr. BoccalinVs Advis. fr. P amass. 56 Their Scouts . . brought 
back word, that the whole Militia of Janisanes were mu- 
tioied against the Ottaman Monarchy. 

C. fig. 

2504 Shaks. Rich. HI, \. iv. 143 *Tis a blushing shame- 
fac'd spirit [/.^.conscience], that mutinies in a mans bosom: 
It filles a man full of Obsucles, vjst Johnson Rambler 
No. 133 f 4 The powers of pleasure mutiny for employment. 
1705 Southey Maid of Orleans \\. ^(is Temperate Myself, 
no blood that mutinied,.. I sent abroad Murder and Rape, 
rt 2822 Shelley C/hw./, XL 144 The ^er elements Had mu- 
tinied against the golden sun That kindles them to harmony. 
+ d. To contend or strive {puntli ) ; to quarrel. 

2503 Shaks, Rich. II, 11. i. 28 All too late comes counsell 
to heard, Where will doth mutiny with wits regard. 2606 
— . Ant. <5- Cl. i». xi. 23 My very haires do miuiny : for the 
white Reproue the browne for rashnesse, and they them For 
feare. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1622) 152 The Cata- 
lonians began to mutinie among themselues. 

1 2 . trans. To cause to mutiny or rebel against. 

2643 Phynne Sov. Pesver ParIL App. 39 The Duke of 


Guise .. mutinies the Citizens against the King. 2648 C. 
Walker Hist. IndepeiM. i. 34 Cromwell, .by mutinying the 
Army against the Parliament, made them his owne. 

Hence Mutinied ppl. a., Mutinying vbl. sb, 
and ppl. a. 

2^00 St. Papers, Domestic 44^ The Archduke, having re- 
claimed his mutinied Spaniards..Ieft the Infanta at Ghent. 
26., F. Davison Ps. Ixxiii, Leaue mutyniing, and rest 
secure. 2665 Manley Grotius' Low C. Warres 322 This 
mad mutinying frenzy was.. among all the Garrisons of 
Germany. 2672 W. Perwich Despatches (1903) 137 The 
Newfoundland’s ships. .will. .loose their season. .through 
the obstinacy of the mutinyed seamen, a I’jtSSovxHScrm. 
(1842) H I. 372 The mutinying of the army about St. Albans. 
2873 Daily Neius Aug., The mutinied regiments of Iberia. 
Mutish. (mizj'tij), a. ttonce-tvd. [f. Mute sb^- 
+ -isn.] Somewhat like a mute. 

2B65 Comh. Mag. Sept. 310 This dress.. gave him the 
appearance of one of the mutes . .of an economic funeral com- 
pany. This mutish-looking gentleman. .was [etc.]. 

Mutism^ (mitt-tiz’m). [ad. F. viutUme (1741 
in Hatz.-Darm.), f. L. inut-us-. see Mute a. and 
-ISM.] The state or condition of being mute ; the 
refraining from speech, silence ; lack of the faculty 
of speech, or inability to produce articulate sounds, 
dumbness. ^ 

1824 W. E. Andrews Crit, Rev. Fox's Bk. Martyrs 1. 365 
The term of his mutism was expected with impatience. 1852 
Walshe Dis. Lungs ^ Heart 392 Cases of this affection 
[4C. tuberculous meningitis], .in which a peculiar form of 
mutism formed a striking symptom. 2853 C. Bronte Vil. 
leite xxviii, Paulina was awed by the savants, but not quite 
to mutism. 1859 Max MUller Sd, Lang. Ser. i. ii. (1864) 
32 Man must have lived for a time in a state of mutism. 
1891 Temple Bar May 214 She all at once broke through 
her mutism and plied me with questions. 1899 [see Mute<i. 2]. 

Mutism 2 (miw’tiz'm). [ad. F. muiisme, f. 
muter’, see Mute z/. and -ism,] =: Mut age. 

. *853 Ure Diet. Arts I, 255 Wines which have been sub- 
jected to mutism. 

Muto- (mi/Vto). Assumed as combining form of 
L. iniitare to change, in the following technical 
terms. Ittn'tograpli, an apparatus for taking a 
series of photographs of objects in motion ; hence 
lUu*tograpli V. trans. i to portray with this 
apparatus. Mn'toscope, an apparatus for ex- 
hibiting a scene recorded by the mutograph, 
which may be seen by looking through an aperture 
and a handle at the side of the insttument •, 

hence AZntosco'pic a,, also flin'toscope v. 

2897 Sci. Amer, 27^Apr. 248/2 The mutograph* and 
‘mutoscope’, are the inventions of Mr. Herman Casler... 
The machine with which the original pictures are taken. .is 
known as the ‘mutograph nearly following the Latin and 
Greek words signifying ‘ changing delineation Ibid. 249/2 
Prints. .for use in the..mutoscope machines. Ibid, 249/2 
A series of ‘ mutograph ' pictures. 1899 Westmt Gaz, x 2 Feb. 
7/2 The Biograpb and Mutoscope are two inventions for the 
reproduction of objects in motion. The negatives of views 
for use in both are produced by the Mutograph, a camera 
by which from 3,000 to 4,000 separate photographs can be 
taken per minute. Ibid, 3 Aug. 3/2 The impression that we 
have been indulging in a mutoscoplc debauch. lbid,zx Sept. 
4/1 Efforts are to be made to get hir. Chamberlain and Lord 
Selborne to be ‘mutoscoped ’ on theiV way to the Cabinet 
Council to-morrow. 2902 S. Smith Life Work xiv. 464 
Pictures and miUoscopic e.xhibitions which corrupted the 
young wholesale. 

Muton, -oun, -own, obs. forms of Mutton. 
Mutsel(l)iiii : see Musellim. 

Mutsenigo, variant of Moccenigo. 

Mutskiim, obs. form of Motchkin'. 

Mutt, variant of Math 2; obs. form of Mote 
Muttenie, obs. form of Mutiny. 

Mutter (mwtai), sb.^ [f. Mutter z/.i] The act 
of muttering; a low indistinct utterance. 

1634 Milton Comus 817 Without his rod revers’t And 
backward mutters of dissevering power, We cannot free the 
Lady. 2874 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xcviii. 6 That chill 
mutter, .which is now so commonly the substitute for earnest 
congregational singing. 1875 A, R. Hope My Schoolboy Fr. 
146, 1 gave an inaudible mutter. 

Mutter (mn’tai), sb.‘^ [Hindi matar.} An 
Indian variety of pea, sometimes used in this 
country as fodder for cattle. 

2884 W. Williams Priuc. Pract. Vet. Med. (ccl. 4) 298 
An Indian pea.., catted in Lweipool Indian muUets. Ibid., 
Horses commenced to die very suddenly some time after 
the owners had commenced to use the mutters. 

Mutter (mo'toj), v.^ Forms : 4-5 inoter(e, 
mot(t)re, 5-6 muttre, 6 muttor, 6- mutter. 
[Prob. an onomatopceic formation with frequenta- 
tive suffix -er5; cf. G. dial, muttern to mutter, 
motter sb. a muttering; also Muster v.^} 

1 . intr. To speak in low tones, with the mouth 
nearly closed, so that one’s words are barely audible. 

1388 Wyclif 2 Sam. xii. 19 Whanne Dauid badde herd 
his seruauntis spekynge priucli, ether moterynge [1382 mus- 
ynge, Vulg. mnssitantes], 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 301 
Therewith the French men beganne to muttor, and sayde 
among themselues, the prince had spoken nobly. 2598 
Drayton Heroic. £p. xvi\. 15 Mine eyes, .thought report 
too nisS^^'^^y bnd spard ; And siroocken dumbe with wonder, 
did but mutter, Conceiuing more then she had words to 
vtler. 2612 Bible Isa, viii. 19 Seeke..vnto wizards that 
peepe and that mutter. 2642 Fuller Holy <5- Pr<f, St. w. 
xxi. 134 He heard his men muttering amongst themselves of 
the strength and greatnesse of the Town. 2692 R. L'Es- 
ttovnge Fables ccxix. 192 The Wolfe went Muttering away 
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utxjil't. 17x7 Pope Iliad x. 527 The Head, yet speaking, 
mutter’d as it fell. 1855 Bain S^/:sfs ^ Int. m. 1. § 8 (1864) 
-45 Some persons of weak or incontinent nerves can hardly 
think without muttering— they talk to, themselves. x8^ 
Holland Miss Gilbert ii, At not infrequent intervals she 
heard- her little brother moaning and muttering in his sleep. 

b. esp. To speak in low indistinct tones expres- 
sive of dissatisfaction which one dare not utter 
more openly; to murmur, complain, grumble. 
Zoxiii. against^ at. 

<11548 Hall Chron.^ Hen. VI 121 Certain souldiors. . be- 
canne to mutter and murmure against the kyng and his 
counsaill. x57S-8s Abp. Sandys ii. 26 The worlhie 

magistrate Moses was muttered against. i 6 zi T. William- 
son tr. Coidart's JVise Vieillard 70 They.. doe mutter at, 
and finde fault with euery thing that is spoken or done. 
i6q* Washington tr. Milton* s Def. Pop. ii. M.'s Wks. 1851 
VII. 66 The People must not dare to mutter. 1706 E. Ward 
Wooden World Diss. (1708) 27 Oft does he mutter at the 
Pattialiiies of the Board. 1720 De Fob Capt. Singleion 
xiii. (1840) 228 Our men muttered a little at this; but I 
pacified them. 1856 Emerson Ettg. Traits^ Wealth Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 71 Whether it were not possible to make aspinner 
that would not rebel, nor mutter, nor scowl, nor strike for 
wages? 

c. transf. To make a low rumbling sound. 

X797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian i, Like distant thunder 

muttering imperfectly from the clouds. 1858 Hawthorne 
Fr. <5- It. Note-bks. II. 50 The thunder muttered and 
grumbled. 

2. irans. To utter with imperfect articulation and 
in a low tone. Also jig. to express or say in secret. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus u. 492 (541) With that he smoot 
his heed adoun anoon, And gan to motre \p.rr. motere, 
motlre, muUre}, 1 not what trewly. a 1586 Sidney Ps. 11. i, 
What do iheis people meane, To mutter murmurs vaine? 
1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, l i. 165 What mutter you, or what 
conspire you Lords? 1604 — Ot/i. iii. iii. 417 There are a 
kinde of men, So loose of Soule, that in their sleepes will 
mutter their Affayres. 1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. Ep. Ded., 
Who have their Prayers in their owne tongue, and mutter 
them not in latlne as the Romists doe. 1724 Ramsay Vision 
ix, Revenge is muttert be ilk clan. 1750 Gray Elegy 106 
Mutt’ring his wayward fancies he would rove. 1856 Sir B. 
Brodie Psychol. Inq. I. iii. 100, I knew a gentleman who 
was acciutomed to mutter certain words to himself, .even 
in the midst of company. 

b. with obj. clause. 

*555 Eden Decades 2x The people, .muttered amonge them 
selues that owre nation hadde trowbled the elementes. 1561 
T. Norton CalvitCs Dist. i, xiii, (1634) 46 Arrius saith that 
Christ is God, but he muttereth that he wa.s created. *622 
Bacon Hen. VII 163 They muttered extremely, that it was 
a thing not to bee suffered. *623 Meade in Ellis Grig. Lett, 
Ser. I. 111. *51 Yet its muttered the Match will be. *849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 230 Some who had always pro- 
fessed the doctrine of nonresistance in its full extent were 
now heard to mutter that there was one limitation to that 
doctrine. 

c. To muUer ov&r ; to recite in low indistinct 
tones, to mumble. 

xSxo Scott Lady 0/ L. m. iv, And much, 'twas said, of 
heathen lore Mix^d in the charms he mutter'd o’er. 1817 
Moore (1824) 175 To mutter o’er some text of God, 

Engraven on his reeking sword, 

o. transf, (Cf. i c.) 

^ x 657 Milton P. L. ix. 1002 Skie lowrM, and muttering 
■Thunder, som sad drops Wept at compleating of the mortal 
Sin Original. 

Mu'tter, ? Variant of Moulter z/.l 

1609 Butler Fern. Monarchie vI. § 22 If you feele it [rr, 
leg'honey] belweene your warme fingers, it muttereth apart, 
where wax sticketh fast togithcr. 

Muttera'tion, nonce-wd, [See -ation.] The 
action of muttering. 

*753 Richardson Grandisan (i8ix) IV. xxxvll. 283 So the 
night past off, with prayings, hopings, and a little vtttUera^ 
tion. (Allow me that word, or find me a better.) 

lUCuttered (mytaid),///. a. [f. Mutter + 
-edI.] Uttered indistinctly and in low tones. 

*70* Addison Epil. to G. Granville's Brit. Enchantress, 
Where sounding Strings and artful Voices fail, The charming 
Rod and mutter’d Spells prevail. 1856 Emerson Enz. 
J raitSfChar. Wks. (Bohn) 11. 60 It is done in the dark, 
and with muttered malediction. i 883 H. Smart Master of 
RathKelly xxiii, And now came a low muttered conference 
between McDcrmot and his companions. 

Mntterer (m^-taraj). [f. Mutter v> + -er i.] 
One who mutters. 

2552 Huloet, Multrer, susurro. X671 H. Foulis Hist. 
Pont. Treasons (1681) 83 These inutterers of King-mur- 
Ihcfing. ai 6 jj.BKRKQ\wDecalogue\K.Crced,^tc. (1697)432 
The words of a muttcrer, saith the Wise man, are as wounds 
iProv. xviii. 8]. 1854 H. Miller Sch. ^ 6V4;//.xviii.(i86o) 
797/ X He was a mutterer of charms, and a watcher of omens. 

Muttering (m»*tarii]), jA [-inqI.] The 
action of the verb Mutter. 

*5x3 More Rich. Ill in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 777 Yet 
then began there, here and there some maner of mutteryng 
amongest the people. 2538 Bale Thre Lawes E vij b, TTic 
lordc doth not regarde Your mangy inutter>’nge. 1613 W, 
Browne Brit. Past. i. iL /in.), The ro.Tring voyce of 
winds,.. Nor all the mutlring of the sullen waues. 2667-68 
Pki’YS X7. Feb., Some mullerings I did hear of dis- 

solving the Parliament. 2760-72 H. Brooke Fool o/Qnal. 
(1809) III. Sg, I hc.ard secret Ireadlngsand multcrings. 2856 
Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. v. 468 The multerings of dis- 
content had dcvclojHrd into plain open treason. 2904 A. R. 
>yiiiTHAM Ep. Consolations i. xo Already the multcrings of 
the distant storm might be heard. 

Mn-ttering, ppL a. [-ino 2 .] That mutters. 

* 5 ^ Maplut Gr. Forest ixa Let multring Mutius take 
hccue Icait he be scrued with the same sawce Virgil requited 
Uauius and Mcuius. x66o Ikcelo Bentiv. Ur. ii. (x 632 ) 


143 The muttering Fiends obey’d,^ 1712 Steele Sped. No. 
266 p 2 In a muttering Voice, as if between Soliloquy and 
speaking out. 2842 J, Wilson Chr. North (1857) II. 13 
The muttering thunder seems to have changed its place. 
2843 R. }. Graves Syst, Clin. Med, xiv, 147 A low mutter- 
ing delirium. 

Hence Mu’tteringly adv. 

c 2681 Hickerincill Trimmervi. Wks. 1716 I. 388 It was 
a business (than which) nothing is more discours’d of 
(mutteringly) at this day. *74* Richardson Pamela I. 69, 

1 said something mutteringly, and he vow’d he would hear 
it. 28^7 De Quincey Sp. Mil. Nun Wks. 2854 HI. 53 
Mutteringly she put that question to herself. 

t Mu’tterous, raro“K [f. Mutter sb.\ + 
-ous.] Full of muttering sound; murmurous.* 
1582 Stanyhurst ySwr/r I. (Arb.) 31 Lyke bees. .That., 
toyle with mutterus humbling. Ibid. iii. 73 With rumbling 
mutterus eccho. 

Mutton (mo't'n)- Forms : 4 moltoun ; 3-5 
motouB, 4 motone, 5 motane, 5-6 xrxotonne, 
mot(t)on, mouton, 5-7 muton, 6 muttoun, 
mot(t)en, mutown, mutton, 5- mutton. [ME. 
motoiini moiott (rarely inol/oun)^ a. OF. tnolotti 
rarely moUon (mod.F. mouton) ~ pr. multd-s^ 
Catal. imilto^ OSp. motoity It. snontone, Venetian 
moliont med.L. (8th c.) muUdn-em^ prob. f. 
Gaulish *multo~s (Olrish molt ram, Welsh mollty 
Cornish tnolSf Breton maout). 

Some scholars have conjectured that med.L. multonem is 
a metathetic form of mutildnem (of which Du Cange has one 
example) f. L. mutilus in the sense ‘deprived of horns* or 
in the sense ‘castrated*; Diez compares mod. Pr. cabro 
moiiia corresponding to L. capra. tnutila hornless goat. 
But it seems very unlikely that the Celtic forms can be un- 
connected; if they are from popular Latin the adoption 
must have taken place at a very early period.) 

1 . The flesh of sheep, used as food. 

^2290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 47V344 Huy nomen with heom in 
heore schip al hat hem was leof^ Gles and hennes, craunes 
and swannes and pore, motoun and beof. c 2375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints XXV. VJtdian) 114 Sancte Julyane..ln trl his tyme 
wes na glotone, na wont wes nocht to ete motone. . x:x420 
Liber Coeorunt (1862 46 Take fresshe brothe of motene 
dene, c 1450 Tutc Cookery-bks. 72 Stwed Mutton. Take 
faire Mutton that hath ben roste,..and mynce it faire. 
c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 533 Mustard is meete for 
brawne beef, or powdred motoun. xM3 More Ansvj. 
Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1059/* Men bye bid or moten out of 
the bouchers shoppes, a 2575 Gascoigne Posies, Hearbes 
247 Fiue flocks of sheepe coulde scarce mainteine good 
mutton for bis house. 2620 Venner Via Recta iii. 50 Of 
Mutton, .that Is the best, which is of an yeere or two olde. 
2710-IX Swift frtd, to Stella 19 Mar., They, .had a breast 
of mutton and a pint of wine. *848 Clough Bothie v, Racing 
home for the eight o’clock mutton. 2870 Yeats Nat. Hist. 
Comnt. 1. V. 49 Welsh sheep are small, but the mutton is 
renowned for the delicacy of its flavour. 2897 ‘ Merriman ’ 
In Kedar's Tents x. The steaming dish of mutton and 
vegetables. 

2 . A sheep ; esp. one intended to be eaten. Now 
only jocular, 

*338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 174 A bouke of a motoun. 
*390 Gower Con/. I. 39 The Wolf in pes with the MoUoun. 
2481 Caxton Godeffroy civil. 231 Oxen, Kyen, Molons and 
other vytaylles. 1565 Lady Lovat in Fraser Polichron. 
(S. H.S.) 153 With twa mutowns yearly price of the pice 
thratins.iiijd. 2615 (j. Sandys Trav. 37 Moldavia and 
Valachia do serve them with beeves and muttons,^ 2692 
R. L’Estrangk Fables cccclxxxv. 461 The Sheep in this 
Fable was clearly too hard for the Two Doctors; and we 
find all those Reasonings to be true in the World, which 
the Mutton Alleges in the Fiction. 2795 Cowper Needless 
Alarm 8x A mutton, statelier than the rest, A ram, the 
ewes and wethers, sad, address’d. *83^ Penny^ Cycl. I. 448/s 
The word mutton is sometimes used [in America), as it once 
was in England, to signify a sheep. 2839 Thackeray Leg. 
St, Sophia of Kioff, A humble company of pious men, Like 
muttons in a pen. 

b. TUe carcase of a sheep. Obs. or arch. 

2607 Topsell Hist. Fourf. Beasts (1658) 482 In many 
places they salt their Muttons when they are killed, and so 
eat them out of the pickle. 1625 B. Jonson Staple of N, 11. 
iv, Goes to the Butchers, fetches in a muton. 2703 Dampier 
Voy, 111. 1. io3, 1 was presented with half a Mutton. 2863 
Hawthorne Our Old Home (2864) II. 289 There were 
butchers shops, .presenting no such generously fattened car- 
cases as Englishmen love to gaze at in the market, no stupen- 
dous halves of mighty beeves, no dead hogs or muttons, 
t c. Spec, A wether, castrated ram. Obs, 

24.. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 597/10 Multo, a wether or a 
moton. 2609 Skene Maj. n. 135 Ane man taken with 
reid hand, with ane sheip, or muton, or with ane calfe,.. 
sould not at put to death, botsuld bescurged. 2655 Moufet 
& Behhkt Health's Improv. (1746) 143 Ewes and Rams are 
subject to far more Maladies than Muttons. 

1 3 . . 5 V, Used as a term of contempt for a man. 
1508 Dunbar Flyting Mauch muttoun, vyle buttoun, 
peilit gluttoun, air to Hiihouse. cxs6o A Scott Poems 
(S.T. S.) XXX. 32 Quba bene w< belstly lust abusit, I hald 
him bot ane muttoun. 1 

4 . slang. Food for lust; loose women, prosti- I 
tutes. Also laced mutton : see Laced ppl. a. 5. ^ 

<**S*8 Skelton Magtiyf 2265 And from thens to the halfe I 
streic, To get vs there some freshe mete. Why, is there 
store of rawe motion ? *538 Bale Thre Laxves B iv b, 
What wylt ihu fall to mutton?.. Ranke loue is full of heatc, 
c 1590 Gueene Fr. Bacon H i b, The old lecher hath 
gotten holy mutton to him, a Nunne, my Lord. CX590 
Marlowe Faustus (X604) C 4 b, 1 am one that loues an inch 
L Mutton belter then an ell of fride stock fish, and 
the first letter of my name beginnes with leachery. 2636 
Hevwood Love's Mistr. il l Wks. 2874 V, 113 Lord of 
l^entolions, . . Mounsieur of mutton-lac 'd. 12x700 B. E, 
Did. Cant. Crew^ Muitondndoug.caats, Women, 


f 5 . Short for mutton-candle (see 8 b). Obs, 

2842 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk III. 174 A flight of 
sparrows.. would^ flutter into the chapel and fan out the 
muttons with their wings. 2859 Thackeray Virgin.xxs, Let 
us.. bless Mr. Price and other Luciferous .benefactors of 
mankind, for banishing the abominable mutton of our youth. 

6. Stock Exchange. (See quots.) 

2882 Daily News i Feb. 3/1 The tithes and muttons (as 
the tax on live slock is called) bring in 200,000 liras. 2887 
Atkin House Scraps 16 Muttons, Turks 1873. 2896 Farmer 
S: Henley Slang s.v., Mutton in pi. (Stock Exchangel— 
The Turkish loans of 1865 and 1873, (From being in p^t 
secured on the sheep-tax.) 

7 . In various phrases. , As dead as imdton : quite 
dead. To take (or eat) a bit of (or ends) mutton 
with ; to dine with, T ? return to ones muttons 
(jocular), to return to the matter in hand (after 
F. revenons a nos moulons). 

1714 MANpEviLLE Fab. Bees (1733) II. 43 If you will come 
and eat a bit of mutton with me tomorrow, I'll see no body 
but yourself. 2838 Thackeray znd Lect. Fine Arts 
1900 XIII. 280 But let us return to our muttons. 2838 Cot, 
Hawker Diary (1893) II. 141, I shot him [a swan) as dead 
as mutton. 2856 Reade Never too Late xii, Will you eat 
your mutton with me to-day, Palmer? 1880 Disraeli 
Endym. Ixxvi, Will you lake your mutton with me? 

8. altrib.^ as mutton ^^-bouk Sc., •ckhiOj -cutlet, 
-gravy, -pasiy, -pie, f -steak, -suet, 

2524 Burgh Rec. Stirling (1887) 20 Ane *multon buke. 
27x2 Prior Extemp. Invitation to Earl of Oxford 4 If 
They can Dine On Bacon-Ham, and *Mutton-chine. 2730 
Swift Lady’s Dressing Room 99 •Mutton-Cutlets, prime 
of Meat. 2860 ^KL^Badd.Peeragexx. 11,44 whiskers 
confined to the mutton cutlet form and size. 2675 Han, 
Woolley Genilexv. Comp, 239 With some *Mutlon-gravy, 
beat or shake them well together in the Pan. 2775 Ash, 
* Muttonpasty, a muttonpie. 2900 Sutcliffe Shameless 
Wayne lii, A breakfast of mutton-pasty and ham. 2696 
Salmon Fam, Did. (ed. 2), •Mutton-Pye. 27x2 Addison 
sped. No. 367 p 4 They [sheets of the ‘ Spectator'].. make 
a good Foundation for a Mutton pye.^ 2805 Surr Winter 
vt Land. (1806) 1. 196 An old xnutton-pie man was run over 
as he was crossing Piccadilly. 2728 Ramsay Fables, Miser ff 
Minos 4 Frae his hoords he doughtna take As much would 
buy a *mutton-stake. 2706 London & Wise Retir'd Card, 
1.85 An Ounceand a halfof **Mutton Suet. 2844St£pheks 
Bk. Farm II. X07 Mutton-suet is used in the manufacture of 
common candles. 

l). Special combinations: mutton-bone, (a) the 
bone remaining from a joint of mutton ; (i) quasi- 
arch., app. the game of Knucki.k-boke; t“mtton- 
broker = Mution-mongeb ; mutton-broth, a 
broth made from mutton; mutton-candle, a 
candle made of mutton-fat (see 5); f mutton- 
cumber [? after cowettmber = some 

kind of cucumber; f mutton-driver, a sheep- 
stealer; mutton fat, (a) the fat of mutton, also 
attrib. ; (^) = muUon-tandk ; mutton-fist slang, 
(fl) a large red coarse hand, also applied to a 
person having such a hand ; ( 4 ) a printer’s index- 
hand (Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 1888); f mutton 
haft, ?a knife-handle of sheep’s bone; mutton- 
ham, (a) the thigh of a sheep cured in the same 
fashion as ham ; ( 4 ) a sail used in certain fishing- 
smacks in America, so nmtion-ham boat ; mutton- 
head, a dull, stupid person ; mutton-headed a. 
slang and dial., dull, stupid; fmutton-light, a 
mutton-candle ; mutton measles, ‘ the cysticercus 
of the flesh of the sheep; probably the larval form 
of Tietiia tenella' {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1891) ; mutton 
quad Printers' slang, an em quad; t™'ifton- 
saddle, ?a saddle of mutton; mutton-sheep, 

? a sheep bred for meat, not for wool ; mutton- 
snapper West India 7 t,‘ a.largs fish of iheMeso^rion 
genus’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 1867); 
ton-tea, ? mutton-broth, cf. beef-tea ; mutton- 
thumper U.S. slang, ‘a bungling bookbinder’ 
{Cetit. Diet. 1890) ; f mutton tugger, ? a whore- 
monger; mutton-water, ?mntton-broth; mut- 
ton-wood, ‘ a composite tree {Olearia Colensoi) of 
New Zealand;— so called because it grows on 
islands frequented by mutton-birds’ (Webster’s 
Sttppl. 1902). See also Mutton-bibd, Mutton- 
chop, Mutton-fish, Mutton-mongeb. 

I 78 sWoi.cot(P. Pindar)Z>'«ct?(/vrxi. (1786)31 The curs.. 
Show'danxiousness about the *mutton bone. uackukav 
Metis Wives, Dennis Haggartps Wife, A dirty table-clotb 
was laid for dinner, some bottles of porter and a cold 
mutton-bone being laid out on a rickety grand-piano bard 
by. 284^ James Woodman xxxv. Two of his servants were 
engaged m the ancient game of mutton-bones. 26^ MoT- 

'i^vxliadeiais{i 737 )y. 217 Procurers, and ■btutton-Hrokers. 

2633 J. PniLLlrs Satyr agst. Hypocrites 14 Nor w^ it 
■mutton-brotb, nor veal broth neither. 2882 IJesaut& Kice 
Chapl. of Fleet 1. xiii, Have a cup of mutton-broth tor mm 
when he wakes. 2848 Thackeray Van. Fair v, If a pound 
of *mutton-candlcs cost sevcnpcnce-balfpenny, bow niuca 
[etc.]. 2693 W. Westaiacott Script. Herb. 47 CucumbcK 
or •iMutton.cumbers.. being so commonly known. J5^ 
Hu.nbau Flyting 246 "Muttoun dryver, girnall p'vvr. 5aa- 
swyvar, fowll fell the. 2863 Le Fanu House byChutxnyara 
(cd. a) III. 127 The "mutton-fat wanted snumnS- JV®® 

A. R- CoLQunouH The * Overland' to C/ifint vut. 103 Inc 
mutton-fat dips which they arc intended to burn arc only 
lighted for a few minutes in each month. 1604 
Scarron.x, 18 Lifting bis "blutton-flsts to tli’ skies. IMS 
Hotten's Slajtg Diet,, Muttonftst, an uncomplimentary 
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title for any one having a large coarse red hand. x668 
Dryden Even. Loz>c iv, iii, Here’s the sixpenny whittle 
you gave me, with the *mutton haft, axygt Grose Olio^ 
Gmmblerx.'A. (1796)68 A fine plate of *mutton*ham was 
next set on the table. Dom. Econ. IV. X19 The 

mutton hams cured in the highlands of Scotland and at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 1899 Atlantic Monthly Aug. 197 
{title of art.) In a *muttoii-ham boat. Ibid.^ Her mutton- 
ham fluttered as white as new cotton around her single mast, 
I more than once sought to learn why Albeinarleand Pamlico 
Ashing smacks call their huge sails ‘ mutton-ham *. 1825 
J. NEAt.i»m yonailuin I. 99 Peace, *mutton-head 1 1768 
li^otnan of Honor III. 29 A poor *multon-headed flock, 
ready to follow any bell- weather. 1795 NVolcot ( P. PindarJ 
I'indariana Wk& 1812 IV. 180 Nay while a_*mutton-Iight 
remains A sun with us no credit gams But yields to every 
Farthing Candle. 1871 Auter. Encycl. Frintiug (ed. Ring- 
wait), *Mntton Quail, a slang term, in English printing- 
ofAces, for cm quail. 1761 Armstrong Day, Epist. f. Wilkci 
x6o But let me ne'er of ’’mutton-saddle eat. x842 Lo. 
Western in Bischoff IVoollcn Manitf, (1842) II. 3S0 A 
request. .that I would fairiy try how Air I't was possible, to 
make them into *mutton sheep. 1785 R. Willan in Med, 
Continun. II. tiy He had this day some ‘mutton tea. 
c 1600 in \^OQd Life (O. H.S.) I. 293 [The Oxford colleges 
arej the nurseries of wickedness, the nests of *mutioa 
tuggers, the dens of formall droanes, 1768 in ^^ed, Observ. 
(1772) IV. 62 She had thrown up some *mutton-water which 
had been prescribed for common dtlnk. 

Mutton, variant of Mouro^f (French coin), 
Mu'tton-'bird. Austral, a. The Piiffmus 
brevicatidus of Australasia, b. An Antarctic Petrel 
of the genus (Estrclata, esp. CE, lessoni. 

1824 Batham Gen. Hist. Birds X. 176 This [PetrelJ we 
believe is the species called in Norfolk island, Mutton Bird ; 
probably from the flesh having somewhat of the flavour of 
that meat. 1864-5 Wood Homes vjithout 6j 

The ground resembles a rabbit warren, being everywhere 
undermined by the burrows of the Alutton avtA^Fnfinns 
brevicaudus) the size of a pigeon. 1898 F. T, Bullen 
Crxiise Cachalot 358 ‘ Mutton birds*. This latter delicacy 
isagreat stapleof their[jtf. the Maories’l flesh food... When 
it is being cogked in the usual way, /. c. by grilling, it smells 
exactly like a piece of roasting mutton. 

IhECu^tton-cIio’p. 

1. A piece of mutton for broiling or frying, 
usually a division of the loin containing one rib 
(having the end of the bone chopped off) and half 
the vertebra to which it is attached. 

X720 Swift To Stella Wks. 1755 III. 11. 184 A slice of 
bread and mutton-chop, 1758 Joitsso.s Idler Na 33 P 25 
Could get nothing but mutton-chops off the worst end. 1789 
Farley Lond. Art of Cookery (ed, 6) 59 Mutton Chop.%. 
Take a loin of mutton, and cut chops from it about half an 
inch thick, 1843 Dickens Dombey viii, Mrs. Pipchin made 
a special repast of mutton-chops, 
aitrib, a x86o Ale. Smi ni Lond. Dfed. Student (xS6z) 103 
A lot of cups, egg-shells, mutton-chop bones, and pewter 
spoons flew up in the air. 
b. pi, slang, 

X865 Hoiieds Slang Diet., Mutton-chops, a sheep’s-head, 

2. In full mntloit’Chop zv/itsfur; a side whisker 
shaped like a mutton-chop, i.e. narrow at the top 
and broad and rounded at the bottom. So viuUon- 
chop whiskered adj. 

1865 Reaiier No. 121. 456/2 Muttpn-chop whiskers. 1878 
Besant & Rice CeluCs Arb. ii, His whibkers..werc cut to 
the old-fashioned regulation * mutton-chop very much like 
what has now come into fashion again. iMa JIiss Braudon 
Mt. Royal II. x. 2x6 Where Leonard sat, burly, florid, 
black-haired, mutton-chop whiskered. 1904 D. C AIurrav 
K. C, 13 The clean-trimmed hirsute mutton-chpp on either 
side the heavy jowl combined lo make him intensely re- 
spectable to look at. - _ 

Muttoaed (m»*t*nd), a, [f. Mutton + -ed -.] 
Of a sheep : Having flesh (of a specified quality) ; 
having the legs covered with flesh. 

X847 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. VIII. 11. 433 The nic«t mut- 
toned sheep fed in Northumberland. 1871 Daily Bews 
7 Dec., Their sheep show beautiful forequarters and are 
inuitoned down to tne hocks. 

Ku’tton-fish. 

1. A name for various American and. West 
Indian sea-fish, esp. the eel-like Zoarces anguiUaris, 

1735 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXIX. 1x2 Ihe Mut- 
ton-Fish. This is reckon'd one of the most dehcau Fx.sb ox 
the Bahama Islands. 1754 Catesby Nat. Htsl. Carol, ll. 
25. 1884 Goode, etc. Nat. Hist, Aquat. Anun, 247 ine 
Zoarces auguillaris ..\s occasionally eaten by 
the Cape Ann fishermen, by whom it is known « the 
JIutton-fish, the name referring lo a supposed resemblance 
of its flesh to mutton. 

2. Austral. An ormer. 

1882 J. E. Tenison- Woods Fish 6* Fishfrics N. S. iFalcs 
92 Then mutton fish were speared. This is the ear shell-nsli 
{Haliotis nxvosa), which was eagerly bought by the Chinese 
merchants. i&S it/oRRfS Austra/ Eng; Muitonfshf a 
marine univalve mollusc, Haliotis nxvosa, Marlyn . so 
called from its flavour when cooked. 


3. U. S. A kind of medusa. 

1884 Stand. Nat. Hist. (1888) I- 93.9*?® 2 ^ 
abundant medusa; at times in the neighborhood ot the 
Florida Keys is a Discophore, called by naturalists 
and known to fishermen there as the ‘thimble-fish , mutton- 
fish thimble’, [etc.], /bid. Index, Mutton-fish 93. 

Mu-ttonhood. Joailar. [f. Mutton + -hood.] 
The state of being mutton as opposed to lamb. 

»£tt r. T HewleS- f«rrs,i 1, fg When they grew 
ap to adolescent muttonhood. 1887 8 I 

Mutton that is standing with reluctant feet where mutton- 
hood and lambhood meet. .... i rr ^^r,m 

JVTxTh'hn -niTi ftgg nines), rare . [f. Mut- 

tony a, + -NESS,] Muttony quality. 


x88a ‘Annic Ttton.\s* A/ler/on T, III. ix. 164, 1 like to 
have my animal.. dressed in such a way that its drlginal 
beenness or tnuttoniness is completely disguised, 

t Mutton-monger, slang, Obs, [f. Mutton 
( sense 4 ) -f Monger.] 

1. A whoremonger. 

XS33 More Confttt. Tindate Wks. Motenmongers, 
priapisles, ydolaters, whorenioisters. 2542 Udall Erasvt. 
A/oph. 151b, One Dldymo (who.. had in euery bodyes 
mouth a veraye eiuil name of beeyng a muttonmoungre). 
i 6 qq Look About Kom H 4, Ah old Muttonmounger I beleeue 
beer’s work© towards, a X700 B. E. Diet, Cant, Crew, 
Mu/ton‘mott^er,a. Lover of Women; also a Sheep-stealer. 

2. A great eater of mutton ; also, a sheep-stealer. 

x64p W. M. WMidering few {x857) 42 He i.s a curse to 

Pasties ; a Tormentor of Poultry,, .a terrible Sheep-biter ; 
a horrible Mutton-monger, a Gorbelly-Glutton. 1664 Cot- 
ton Scarron, r. 34 Yet scarce could satisfie their hungers, 
These Trojaus were such Mutton-mongers, a 1700 [see i]. 

f Mnttonsliip. Oks. [f. Mutton - i- - ship.] 

Your inuttonship : as a mock title (see Muiton 4 ). 

163a Bromk North. Lass 11. iv, How got your Rotten 
Muttonship into this Lions cose? 

Muttony (m»‘t ni), a. [f. Mutton -f -y,] 
Having the quality of mutton. 

1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma l,xxv. 329 He had killed 
a south-down, — not one of your modern muttoney-lambs, 
but an honest, home-fed, four-year-old. i83i R. Grant 
Wiiite EngL IFithout IFithin 101 There it was mutton 
which w.is mutton, and yet was not muttony. 

Mutual (miff*ti//al), a. Also 6 mutuel. [a, F. 
miUiiel (from 14 th c.) = Sp. mutual, f. L. mulu-tts 
borrowed, reciprocal i—prehistoric ^moilwo-, f. 
root *mo£‘ to change. Cf. Gr. (Sicilian) ixotrov durl 
fioiTov, tit for tat ; also L. muidre (see Mutation). 
OF. had mutu = Sp. muiuo, Pg., It. mutuo.] 

1. Of relations, sentiments, actions: Possessed, 
entertained, or performed by each (of two persons, 
things, classes, etc.) towards or with regard to the 
other; reciprocal. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. Introd., in Ashm. (1652) 5 In 
mutuall love;. 1539 Cuomwei.l in Merriman Z/yir Lett. 
(1902) II. 303 His highnes wold be glad. .to entre a liege 
for mutual ayde on bothc sydes in cace of nede to be given. 
^1614 D. Dyke Myst. Self-deceiving 8) 71 When wee 
imbrace one another, there is a mutuall hold cn both ^ides. 
x68i ViscT. Stair Inst. Law Scot. 1. hi. § 9. 26 Though 
fiequcntly such Obligations in mutual Contr.acts, are con- 
ceived by way of provision or condition. 1709 Siiartesu. 
Charae. (X711) I. 11, 113 'Tis in War that mutual Succour 
is most given, mutual Danger run, and common Affection 
most exerted. vqz^Act 2 Cco. II, c. 22 § 13 Where there arc 
mutual Debts between the Plaintiff and Defendant. i8z6 
Wheaton Cases Supr, Crt. U. S. \. 279 The Mutual Assur- 
ance Society V. Watts’ Executor. 1838 W. Bell Diet. Law 
Scot. 667 There is no contract, whether mutual or unilateral, 
tvhich is binding without a consensus in idem placitum, 
expressed or implied. Ibid.^ In the case of mutual and 
onerous entails, the prohibitions are effectual against the 
creditors of the entailer. 1848 Wharton Law Le.x., Mutual 
Testament, a will made by two persons who leave their 
effects reciprocally to the survivor. 18-J9 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. i. L 34 Between him and hb subjects there could be 
nothing of the nature of mutual contract. x87_i B. Stewart 
Heat § 43 The tendency of lieat in crystals is to increase 
the mutual distance of the molecules. iMx Jowett Thncyd. 

1, 174 Mutual fear is the only solid basis of alliance. z^4 
H. Drummond Ascent Man 303 Organisms which give 
mutual aid survive and people the world with their kind. 

b. Qualifying personal designations of relation- 
ship, friendship, or hostility, to indicate that the 
relation or sentiment is mutual. 

<1x562 G. Cavendish IFolsey 221 Yt b..the espe- 
cyall cause of all my travell into this conlrie. . to spend my 
lyfe with you as a very father, and a mutuall brother. 1639 
Glapthorne IV. Wks. 1874 J. 53 But Amphialus, 

Since we are mutuall friends, .. I'lc make ihee my full Exe- 
cutour. 17x9 .Aup. King in Ellis Orig.LcU. Ser. ii. IV, 313 
Common friends are not allowed to be common friends, but 
all obliged to declare themselves mutual enemies. 18x3 
Shelley Q. Mab iii. 172 For kings And subjects, mutual 
foes, for ever play A losing game into each other’s hands. ' 
C. Mutual admiration society : a satirical designa- 
tion for a coterie of persons who are accused of 
over-estimating each other’s merits, 

1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. Breakf-t. i, All generous com- 
panies of artists, authors, philanlhropbts, incii of science, 
are, or ought to be, Societies of INIutual Admiration. ^ Jbid., 
AVho can tell what we owe lo the ^lutual Admiration So- 
ciety of which Shakspeare, and Ben Jonson, and Beaumont 
and Fletcher were members? 1880 L. Stephen Pfpe^^o 
That body was not more free than other mutual admiration 
societies from the desire lo impose its own prejudices oa the 
public. 

^ d. quasi- 4 f//r>/. Pertaining to or characterized 
by some (implied) mutual action or relation. 

Mutual terms, principles', used to describe a business 
arrangement between two parties, in which exchange of 
services takes the place of money payments. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair v, He was admitted mlo 
Dr. Swishtml's academy upon what are called ‘mutual- 
principles '—that is to say, the expenses of his board and 
schooling were defrayed by his father in goods, not money. 
i83o Encycl. Brit. XIII, 173/2 These bodies [life assurance 
companies] have been of three kinds — (x) the purely mutual 
offices, in which the assured themselves constitute uie so- 
ciety; (2> proprietary o^vess..', and (3) the offices. 

2 . Hcspecrive ; belonging to each respectively. 

In some of the examples there b a mixture of sense t, the 

notion being that of a redprocal relation between each of 
the persons and what belongs to the other. 

1548 Udall. etc. Erasm., Par. Acts 37 b. Euen so the 
lorde prepared, in theyr mutuall vision, cache one for otiicr j 


[Saul & .\nanias]. 165* Loveday tr. Caipreuede's Cas- 
sandra HI, 207 The tears that were shed on both sides in 
the remembrance of their mutuall losses. 1755 f Sheb- 
bearb Lydia (1769) 1. 44 Bressing each other to their boiOins 
in silence, they again unclasped their mutual arms. 1796 
Hist. Ned Evans II. 152 The time would not allow them 
to enter into minute details of their mutual adventures. 
1818 Hobhouse ///r/. (ed. 2) 59 Perhaps we shall 
find both the one and the other lo have been more active 
despoilers than has been confessed by their mutual apolo- 
gists. 1837 Bedford in Life Southey (1850) VI. 353, 1 can- 
not believe the difference in your mutu.Tl years can create 
any strong line of demarcation between you. 

1 3. Of intercourse : Intimate. Obs. 

1603 Shaks. Mcas. for M. i. ii. 1^8 But it chances ITie 
stealth of oyr most mutuall entertainment With Character 
too grosse, is writ on Juliet. 1659 H. L’Estrange Alliance 
Div. Off. 292 The society and conversation could not be so 
mutual between them. X749 Fielding Tom Jones xvii. 
iii. Two families.. between whom there has always existed 
so jjjuiwaj an intercoursQ and good harmony. 

4» Pertaining to both parties; common. 

a. Of things, actions, sentiments. 

Now regarded as incorrect. 

iS9_t Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 173 That done, our day cf 
mairiage shall be yours One Feast, one house, one mutuall 
happiiiesse. 1596 — Merck. V. v. i. 77 If.. any ayre of 
musicke touch their eares, You shall percelue them make 
a mutuall stand. 1631 Brathwait^'w^'-. Gentlew. 125 Those 
daughters of Scedasus of Leuctra,..conceiuing a mutuall 
sorrow fortheirlost Virginity, became resolute actors in their 
owne Tragedy, jypy Mrs. A, M, IdnuunTr Beggar CirlOMz) 

1 1. 45 The major hinted at their mutual obligations lo hirs. 
Walsingham, 1802-12 Bentham Ration. Judic. EviJ. (1827) 
V. 204 Under the mutual appellative self regarding, both 
self-serving and sclf-dbserving are comprized, ? 1620 Byron 
Let. to Murray (1821) 9 Mr. Hobhouse was desirous that 
I should express our mutual opinion of Pope. 1831 Scott 
Ct. Robt. XV, Their apartments were contiguous, but the 
communication between them was cut off for the night by 
the mutual door being locked and barred. 1882 F. J. 
Furnivall in ff/yx/, (E.E.T.S.) Ded. 2 A reminder 

of the days when his [4 e. Sh.Tkspere’sj triumphant ai t was 
the subj'ect of our mutual work. 

b. Qualifying a personal designation expressive 
of a relation. 

Commonljr censured as incorrect, but still often used in 
the collocations mutual friend, mutual acquaintance, cnx 
account of the ambiguity of common, wliich is the only adj. 
correctly expressing the intended meaning. Expressions 
like mutual father^ mutual child, formerly not uncommon, 
would now sound strange. 

1632 Sir T. Hawkins tr. Mathieu's Unhappy ProsperitU 
22 Hee turneth himselfe towards his wife, conjurcth her by 
the love he had borne her,, .and by their mutuall children, 
a little to humble her spirit. 1658 G. Starkey Pyrotechuy 
Ded., My good fortune first by the occasion of our mutual 
Friend, Dr, Robert Child, 1723 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Lett., to Ciess Mar (1S87) I, 346 Our mutual acquaintance 
are exceedingly dispersed. 1778 Burke Corr. 24 Dec. (1844) 
II. 25Z Our mutual friend, John Bourke. xjSiS ^IRs. A. ^I. 
Bennett Juvenile Indiscr. V. 86 The eldest 1 sent for 
home, to superintend my domestic affairs, before our mutual 
darling had compleaied her education. z8oa Noble IVan* 
derers II. 199 Her sister ismena had succeeded to their 
mutual father, Astamanes. 1825 Scott /’Viw/. Lett. 15 Oct., 
Our mutual friend IMr. Wright. 2867 Geo. Eliot in Cross 
Life{i 2 ,ps) III. 20 Don't write unless you have a real desire 
to gossip with me a little about yourself and our mutual 
friends. 1883 L. Ouivixaut Aitiont Peto 1. 93 We had no 
mutual relations to talk about. 

fc. Having the specified character in common. 
1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 265 He talked of the injustice 
of which we were mutual victims, without bitterness. 
f6. Responsive. Obs, 

1657 CoKAiNB Obstinate Lady iii. ii, Love is a passion not 
to be withstood. And, until hearts be mutual, never good. 
1809 Camfuell Gertr. Wyom. i. .x, When fate had reft his 
mutual heart:. .and Gertrude climb’d a widow’d father’s 
knee. 18x6 Byron Ch, liar, xit.xxiv, WIio then could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes. 1850 Mrs. 
Browning Poet's Vow iv. xli, The old nurse looked within 
her eyes, Who:>e mutual look was gone. 

0. Comb, with the sense ‘ mutually *, as mutual- 
dependent, -kindling, -meliing adjs. 

a 1743 Savage '■Happy the Man' iv. Who, melting on thy 
mutual-melting brcast,^Entranc’d enjoys love’s whole luxu- 
rious charms, Is all a God. 1786 Burns Lament I.v, Love’s 
luxurious pulse beat higb,..ro mark the mutual-kindling 
eye. 1895 W. H. Hudson Spencer's Philos. 172 Thus re- 
maining unintegrated Into the great organization of mutual- 
dependent parts which constitutes society. 

MutTia<lisiil (mi/7'ti//aHz’m). [f. Mutual a. + 
-isji. Cf. F. imUuellisme (see 1 b).] 

1. a. The doctrine that individual and collective 
well-being is attainable only by mutual dependence, 
b. [after F. multiellismc.] The system of the asso- 
ciation of ‘ mutualists* at Lyons. 

1863 J. Weiss Life Sf Corr. Parker I. 106 A mutualism 
, to secure culture and malcriaf weffare. X873 -^foRLEV Rous- 
seau II. xii. 190 Those schemes of Mutualism, and all the 
other shapes of collective action for a common social good. 
189a ScHAFFLE Impossilility Soc. Deiuocr. 17 Socirilism, 
communism, ..anarchism, mutualism [etc.]. 

2. Biol. A condition of symbiosis in which two 
associated organisms contribute mutually to the 
well-being of each other. 

1876 Beticdens Anim. Parasites 83 It Is often very diffi- 
cult to say where commensalism ends and mutualism begins. 

Mutnalish (mi;7'tix/alist). [f. Mutual a. + 
- 1 ST. Cf. F. mtUuellisle i b), miitualisle mem- 
ber of a mutual assurance society.] 

1. a. An advocate of mutualism, b. A member 
of a corporation of labour masters at Lyons. 

84-3 
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iSiSW. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten. V. II. 238 

Several Lyonese republicans., had been tbellrst to iruerfere 
between the manufacturers and the mulualists. Ibtd.. Ihe 
executive council of the inutualists,. ordered the worlunen 
to resume their suspended labours, and was obeyed. ^^9^ 
Sct-iAFFCE ImpoiiibiLity iioc. DeuiocT. ii Some so-called 
mutuallsts depeiid.for everythuig on a brotherly reciprocity. 

2 . BioL One of two organisms which mutually 
live on each other. Cf. MuTUALisar. 

1076 Benedtn's Anivt. Parasites 84 Every colony of cam- 
panulariae or serlularia: lodges a crowd of messmates and 
mulualists. 1894 J. Weir in Amer. Naturalist Aug. 713, 

1 mean by the term mutuali'st, an animal which gives a 
quid pro quo or specific beneficial service to the host which 
afTords it sustenance and domicile. 

Mutuality (mir7;ti«i2e'Hti). [f. Mutual a. + 

-ITY : cf. F. imUiialiU.I 

1. The quality or condition of being mutual ; 
reciprocity. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia in. (16221 347 There is no sweeter 
last of friendship, then the coupling of soules in this mii- 
tualitie either of condoling, or comforting. <11635 Sibbes 
Confer. Christ ^ Mary (1656) 77 We have not comfort, be- 
cause we do not make him ours by a spirit of mutuality. 
1782 Paine Let. Abbe Raynal (1791) 43 A mutuality of 
wants have formed the individuals of each country into a 
kind of national society. 1892 Times 8 Feb. 5/2 In future 
the. .South .\merican Republics must look for protection 
and mutuality of interests. .only among themselves. 

b. Lazo. A condition of things under which two 
parties are mutually bound to perform certain re- 
ciprocal duties. 

28^5 Stephen Comm. Laws Ens» (1874) II. 55 There is., 
a distinction between a promise and a contract ; for the 
latter involves the idea of mutuality which the former does 
not. 1847 C. G. Addison Aam of Contracts 1. L (1883) 14 
The mutuality of the obligation is the very essence of all 
contracts founded upon mutual promises. 1848 Wharton 
Law Lex.., Mutuality, reciprocation ; an acting in return. 
1884 Bowen in Law Times Rep, 24_May 380/x, I will not say 
whether there was sufficient mutuality between the parties to 
make what was done between them, binding or not. 

2 . Interchange of acts of goodwill ; intimacy. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. i. 267 (1st Qo.) They met so neere 

with their lips that their breathes embrac’d together. When 
these mutualities [Polios mutabilities] so marshall the way, 
Imnd at hand, comes the maine exercise [etc.]. 1628 Earle 
Microcosm., Pla 7 isiblc Mart (Arb.) 59 Hee loues not deeper 
mutualities, because he would not take sides. 1867 Busii- 
NELL Mor. Uses Dark Th, 207 Gathered at their firesides 
in domestic mutualities and pleasures. 

3. Biol, The renderingof mutual services by organ- 
isms in the conditionof symbiosis; cf.MuTUALiSJi 2 , 

BenedetCs Anim. Parasites Introd. 18 The ser>'ices 
of many of these [animals] are rewarded either in protection 
or in kind, and mutuality can well be exercised at the same 
time as hospitality. Ibid, 24. 

Mutualize (mi«*ti»alaiz), 2/. [f. Mutual a. + 
-IZE.] trans, f a. To give and receive in return ; 
to reciprocate. Obs, b. To organize on the 
‘ mutual * system. Hence Mutualiza’tion. 

x8x 2 in Spirit Pub. yrnls, XVI. 360 Pledges shall have 
been mutualized, and those solemn assurances reciprocated, 
which. .can only be violated by the unprincipled. 2905 
Daily Neius 23 June 7/2 The report advocates complete 
mutualisation, with elimination of stock by purchase at a 
price only commensurate with the dividends. 

Mutually (miif*tir/ali), adv, [f. Mutual a, 4- 
-LY ^.] 

1 . With mutual action or sentiment ; in a mutual 
relation ; reciprocally. 

CXS40 tr. Pol Verg. Eng, Hist. (Camden, No. 29) 8 They 
marched forward, and, drawing their blades mutually, ranne 
together with great cryes. 2542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 
2iib, The honest opinion y‘ ihesubiecies haue of Cheirkyng 
and the berlie good wille of the prince mutually toward his 
subiectes. c 2590 IMarlowe PausS (1604) C 2, As are the 
elements, such are the spheares, Mutually folded in each 
others orbe. 2682 Norris Hierocles 27 We mutually pro-, 
mote each other in the advantages of virtue. 2751 Harris 
Hermes Wks. (1841) 278 And thus is it that inlerrogatives 
and relatives mutually pass into each other. 2816 G. S. 
I’AUER Orig. Pagan Idol. Ill, 4 These again are said to be 
mutually the same with each other. 2847 C. Bronte J. 
Eyre iv, We mutually embraced. 2893 Liddon, etc. Life 
Pusey 1. XV. 348 If a good life always meant a true creed, 
many mutually contradictory errors would be true. 

■f b. In leturn ; as one side of a reciprocal 
action. Obs, 

2598 Shaks. Merry JK iv. vu to, 1 haue acqumnied you 
Willi the dearc loue I bcare to faire Anne Page, Who, mu- 
tually, hath answer’d my alTection, . , Euen to my wish. 2^9 
Bentley 247 This Account.. establishes and is mu- 
tually establish’d by the Testimony of Suidas. 1704 New- 
TON Opticks III. i. (1721) 3^5 Pellucid Subst.ances. act upon 
the Rays of Light at a distance.. and the Rays mutually 
agitate the Parts of those Substances at a distance. 

2 . In mutual co-operation or companionship ; by 
mutual agreement ; jointly, in common. 

25^ Shake. Merry JP. v. v. 203 Pinch him (Fairies^ mu- 
tually ; Pinch him lor his villanie. 2603 — Mens, for M. 11, 
iii. 27 Duke. So then it seemes your most ofTcnce full act 
W.os mutually committed, ful. Mutually. Walton 
Angler xL 197 They mutually labour to cover it with the 
same sand. 2735 Ld. Lyttelton Lctt.fr, Persian (ed. 3) 
I. 241, I wou’d restore her b.ick acjain to him unlouch’d; 
or ill case they shou’d mutually desire it, carry her with md 
to my Seraglio- in the East. 2784 J. Potter Piriuous Vil- 
lagers I. 35 You haye my free consent to marry, if you and 
she mutually wish it. 2786 Mrs, A. M. Bennett Juvenile 
Indiscr.W^sn The loss wc mutuallysusiained in the early 
death of our parcnis, a 1827 T. Dw^cnT Trav. New Eug., 
etc. (1822) II. 287 The prisoners then began to walk wilun 


their room, at the same jiacc with that of their watchman : 
the sound of their feet being mutually beard, 
f 3 . By both parties respectively. Obs. 

2632 Lithgow Trav. x. 460 The Gouernours interrogation 
and my Confession being mutually subscribed. 

Mutualness [f. Mutual <2. + 

-NESS.] The quality of being mutual. 

2620 'L'. Granger Drv, Logike tig Here mutualnesse in 
friendship is explicated by the eqimll. x886 P. Brooks in 
Life (xgoo) II. 542 Here there is the perfect mutualness, the 
absolute, .harmony of the Father and the Son. 

Mutuary (mi77*ti«iari). Civil Law. [ad. L. 
mutudri-ttSy f. mutu-us borrowed : see Mutual a, 
and -AEY.] (See quot. 1856.) 

1839 [see Mutuo.m 1 . 2856 Bouvier Amer. Law Diet. 
(ed. 6) II. 196 Mutuary, [in] contracts, a {lerson who bor- 
rows personal chattels to be consumed by him, and returned 
to the lender in kind. 

+ Mu’tuate, V. Obs. [f. L. mutual-, ppl. stem 
of to borrow ; i, mutu-us \ see Mutual <7. 

and -ATE 3 .] irans. To borrow. Hence f Mu*- 
tuated;^//. a., f Mu*tuating vbl. sb. 

<2x548 Hall Chron.,Hen. VII Dyuerse Iordes..had 
mutuate and borowed dyverse and sondysummesof money, 
2595 M, Mosse AT^aign. Usurie 30 hlutuating and Ac- 
commodating : how they dlfier. Ibid, 40 These two kindes 
of lending which. .we call mutuating and accommodating, 
doe differ in tliesc two poyntes. 2597 A. M. tr. Guille- 
meads Pr, Chirurg. *iv b, I am not the man which liveth 
by an other mans mutuated supellectilles. 2657 Tomlinson 
Renou's Disp, 218 They mutuate their odour,. from the 
places through which they permeate. 1684 T. Goddard 
Plato s Demon 288 This mutuated or fide-commissary power 
which be [rc. * our Author '] hath placed in the King. 2689 

G. Curing Dis,. by Expect, it 7 From their Sub- 
jects many Trades are observed to mutuate their distinc- 
tion; from Physick the Physician. 2716 M. Davies Athen. 
Brit. II. Ded. to King, This one only Latin mutuated Penta- 
meter Verse, viz. Principis est Virtue maxima, uosse Suos, 

f Mutliati'tial, a. and Obs. rare~'. [f. 
L. miUualiti-us (f. mutuart'. see prec.) -t-AL.] 
a. adj. Borrowed, b. sb. Something borrowed. 

1654 ViLVAiN Epif. Ess. Mutuatitial Essais. The 
Sixth. .Century otMutualitlals. 

Mutuation (mi^ti/Zi^yJan). [ad. L. mutud- 
iion-evt, n. of action f. mutudrl : see Mutuate z/.] 
An act of lending or borrowing. Also Ji^. 

2604 Downam Lect. Ps. 15. v. 151 Wherefore the contract 
of vsurie is nothing else but illiberaU mutuation, and may 
thus briefely bee defined : Vsurie. is mutuation, or lending 
for gaine. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Const. (1650) 24 In both 
there seems to be a valuation of time: which whether in 
case of mutuation, orsale, may justly be suspected for unlaw- 
ful. 2778 Halhed Bengal Cram. Pref 3, 1 have been 
astonished to find the similitude of Shanscrit words with 
those, .of Latin and Greek : and these not in technical and 
metaphorical termi^ which the mutuation of refined arts 
and improved manners might have occasionally introduced ; 
but [etc.]. 2827 G. S. Faber Orig, Expiat, Sacr, 297 

Such a mutuation necessarily supposes a knowledge of the 
sabbatical seventh day. 

t Mutuati’tious, a, Obs, rare. [f. L. 7 nn~ 
ludtUi-us, Umuludri io borrow: see Mutu.vte z/. 
and -iTioua.] Borrowed ; taken from some other, 
2625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. i. iv. (1635) 87 7'he Peri- 
patetickes.. distinguishing the motions of the Planets into 
a proper or natural), and accidental! or mutuaticious. 2664 

H. More Ajttid. Idolatry x. 234 The mutnatitious Good 
works of their pretended Holy men and women. 2813 T. 
Busby Lucretius II. v. Comm. p. xv. With regard to their 
light : Metiodorus thought it mutuatitious, and borrowed of 
the sun. 

Mutule Arch, Also 6 mutilo ,/4 

rautuli, 7-S mutil. [a. F. mutule (It.7«?//7//b),ad. 
L. mfitulus modillion.] The inodillion proper to 
*the cornice in the Doric order ; a projection upon 
the sofht of the Doric corona. 

2563 Shute Archil. Biij, [If he] should make ymages., 
for pillers and make ouer their he;^e MutUos, and Coronas. 
Ibid, D iv b, Vitruuius. .doth describe the beginning of SIu- 
tuli to be necessarie. 2664 Evelyn Xi, Preart's Archit. t. 
xiii. 36 The Gotique Order.. has compos'd certain lame 
figur’d MutiU or Corbells ia stead of Cartouzes. Ibid., 
Acc. Archit. 237 Mutules. .have their name from their de- 
fect, os being made thinner and more abated below than 
above. 2703 ir. Pcrrault's Abridgm. Vitruvius 37 The 
Corinthian I\IodiI)ions are imitated by the Mutils of the 
Dorick Order. 2727-42 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The muiules 
in the Doric answer to the triglyphs, which are under them. 
2843 Wathen Arts, Aniiq. 4- Chronot, Egypt 282 Above 
the architrave of the porch is a cornice oniamenied with 
long mutules or brackets. 2862 Mrs. Speid Last Years Ind, 
287 The stone triglyplis and mutules of the Doric order. 

t Mu’tuotis, a, Obs, [f. L. miilit-its Mutual 
+ -OUS.] = Mutual a. Hence Mu'tuously r7</y. 
2683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordards Mystic Div, gr The 
opportune Interposition of prudent indulgence, mutuous 
toleration and grand moderation. Ibid, 52 Such like words 
cvn Religionists too often use in Repartees, mutuously. 

i' Mu'tiiiUiu. Civil Law, Obs. [a. L, mutuum 
a loan, neut of mulutts borrowed.} A contract 
under which such things are lent as are consumed 
in the use, or which cannot be used without their 
extinction or alienation. 

24^ Materials Reign Hen. VII (Rolls) I. 267 That yc, in 
the b<^e called the pelc doo entrea mutuum. .of the for- 
smde D.ccclxxvii.lL ix.s, iLd. 2682 Viscr. Stair Inst. Law 
^ect^, X, § 27. 227 Loan comprehendeth both the Contracts 
in the Law called snutitunt and comtnodatum ; by the 
former a thing Fungible is freely given, for the like to be 
restored m the sauie kind and quantity, though not the 


same individual. 2839 Story Bailments § 47, 34 A deposit 
differs from what is called In the civil law a rnu/uuut for 
there the identical thing lent is not to be returned *but 
another thing of the same kind, quality, nature or value. lu 
the latter case, the property passes immediately to* the 
mutuary. 

Muvable, obs. form of hlovABLE. 

Muwe, obs. form of Mew sb,'^, v.'^ and Muro. 
Muwe(n, Muwes, obs. ff. May z^.i, Mews.* 
Muwet, obs. form of Mute sb. 

Miiwyer, variant of hlowYEU Obs, 

Muy(e, Muyd, obs. ff. Muro, Mood sb.'i- 
Muyeziii, obs. form of Muezzin. 

Muyle, Muynde, obs. ff. Mule, Mind sb, 
Muyre, Muys(e, obs. ff. Mike, Mouse. 
Muyaon, variant of Moison^. 

Muzarab(ic, variant forms of Mozabab(ic. 
Muze, obs. form of Muse, Mews. 

Muzell, Muzhik, var. ff. Muzzle, Moujik. 
Muzle(d, -lin, obs. ff. Muzzle(d, Muslin. 
Muzro(u)le, variant forms of Musrol. 

Muzz (moz),. sb. slang. Also 8-9 muz. [Be- 
longs to next.] One who ‘ muzzes * over books. 
Cf. Mug sb.^ 2. 

2788. Tsifier No. 5. 56 The diligence exercised in im- 
proving my mental abilities, brought upon me the almost 
indelible stigma of a Muz. 2807 Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1809) 
XII. 305, I often wisli you had been with us, though we do 
quiz you for a reading muz. 2899 W. K. R. Bedford Out- 
c<?;;/«C?/<f^?j.y&r<f86,l don’t mind memoirs, butlhaieamuzz. 

Muzz (mvz), V. slang, [Of obscure origin; the 
relation to Muzzy a, is uncertain. 

The word may be in part a grotesque alteration of Muse 
V. ; cf. bemuse.\ 

1 . inlr. To study intently ; to ‘ mug *. Const, over. 

*775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin, Ixxxv, (2783) III. 134 

Curse that Thomas, . . for ever muzzlng over a musty book. 
2825 Zeluca I. 356 To see you muzzing over a game of 
chess. 2849 Scott Jrnl, 26 Jan., J muzzed on— I can call 
it little better — with AnneofCeiersiein. 2902 Daily Chron. 
19 Mar. 3/3 To work overmuch at Eton is to ‘sap',. .at 
Westminster it is to * muzz 

2 . trans. To render * muzzy * ; to fuddle. Cf. 
Muzzle 

<2 2787 ‘ Fred. Philon ’ He would be a Soldier iv. i, Caleb. 
Adioice companion he is; only apt to get muzzed too soon. 
*79fl J- Williams Shrove Tuesday 6 When the nocturnal 
orgie’d muzz’d his brain. 2865 ^<j/. Rev, yj Jime 727/1 
A certain judge was in the habit of muzzing himself by 
plenteous ubations. 188a H. Bradshaw in Prothero Mem, 
viii. (1888) 259 h very heavy cold on me. .muzzed my head. 

3 . inlr. To loiter aimlessly; to ‘hang about'. 

Cf, Muss V,- 2, 

1779 Mme. D’Arblay Diary ii Jan., If you but knew., 
who 1 shall see to-night, you would not dare keep me muzz- 
ing here. 1794 j. Williams Parental Didactics 18 And 
that high royal corps snug and sublime, Who muz majestic 
in the court ycleped Crane. 

Hence Muzzed a., fuddled. Mu'zzing///. a., 
that studies hard, * mugging', • 

*793 J* Beresford in W. Roberts Looker-on No. 54 (1794) 
11. 312 Hunt out some college cell, Where muzzing quizzes 
mutter monkish schemes. 2836 Comic AlmanacJi Mar. 
(1870) 48 While Harle3urn, half muzz’d with wine, Don t 
care a rush for Columbine. 2851 Owen in Life (2894) L 352 
At Westminster.. he is in a class of very sharp and hard- 
working, or as he calls it, muzzing boys. 

MuzzelCl, obs. forms of Muzzle. 

Muzzily (mrzrili), adv* [f. Muzzy a, + -ly 2.] 
Ia a ‘ muzzy ’ manner. 

2903 Sat, Rev, 5 Dec. "joofss They maunder muzzily on, 
these wastrels. 

Muzziness (m»*zines). [f. Muzzy a, + -ness,] 
The condition of being muzzy, 

2824 Moore Plem. (1853) II. 37 You must excuse the 
muzziness you may have detected throughout this epistle. 
2834 Beckford Italy I. Advt. p. ii, The intellectual muzzi- 
ness of the past. 2847 Brit. ^ Por. Med. Rev. XXIII. 553 
A slight feeling of muzziness in the liead. 2858 Hogg LiAr 
Shelley II. 416 An abiding. -muzziness. .inspired with., 
strong. .alfc 2900 A. (j. Bcnson E, IV. Benson I. iv. 129 
He used to speak.. of the muzziness of head that thisur. 
quinine].. had produced id him. 

Muzzle (ma-zT), sb?- Forms: 4-6^ inosel, 5 
rnoale, mosol, -ul, -yl, (mor-, murseUe), 5-6 
moaell, moosle, Sc, mussal, '5-7 mussel, 6 
mo(u)ssell, luousil, moozlo, moozzell, musell, 
-yll, (mowseale), mezell(?), Sc. misel(l, -al(l, 
muaal(l, 4.-7 mozell, 6-7 mousel(l, nioosol(i, 
musseil, musle, muzzell, 6-8 muzle, 7 niuzel, 
Sc. myssel(l, 7-8 muzzel, 6- muzzle, [a. 
OF, musel, vmzel, mousel, muisel (12-I3t!i c,), 
mod.F. med.L. 7 nuscilum, 6 iTC\. ofnied.L. 

innstts (Sth c, in Du Cange) or mnsum (whence 
Pr, mus, tnuus, OSp. mus, It, muso), of uncertain 
origin, but perh. connected with F. muser (see 
Muse v^, 7 iote) and its cognates. (OF. had;//«rc, 
7 nouse fern. = muzzle.) 

Diez and others, connecting OF. musel with Pr. mnrsel, 
7 uorsel{ci. the occas, isih c. formsin Eng., also Breton inorseel 
beside muzel, muzzle), have assumed as the common etymon 
a pop. L. *morsellus, diiiL of morsits bite (cf. jate h. j 0 suiu 
from L. deorsum), but this involves serious difficulties.! 

I. 1 . The projecting part of the head of an 
animal which includes the nose and mouth. 

1:2420 Master of Came (MS. Digby 282) x.xxi, pc other 
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l>eIow-eth Icr.ve..stoup>’nse with J>e hecde and i>e rausell to- 
\varde cjthe. c 1430 PU^r. Lyf Mcuihode iii. xlviii. (1S69) 
i6l It is jigured as a swyn ^at in J?e eerthe hath his mor- 
sdle [v.r. mursellej. CX4^ Caxtox SoKitts xxvi. 

561 The horse.. smote hxs mussell in to the erth. 1333 
More DcbclL Salem \Vks. 993/1 A mastyffe hath, .a great 
niosel and a thycke boysious body. xjSy M.vscall Govi. 
Cattle^ Sluep (1596) 22S Tliere is also another scabbinesse 
which chanceth somtimes on the tnouseU of sheepe. 1649 
OcttQY Vir^. Georg,^ lit. (1634) 104 Some from the Dams 
hinder the tender Kid, And with hard Muzzles from the 
Pap forbid- i63s Land. Gaz, No. 2062. 2/2 A dark bay 
Gelding, .with a brown Musle. 1797 E>uycl. Brit. (cd. 3) 
IX. 501/1 The head of a chameleon is not unlike that of a 
fish... The muzzle is blunt. 1851 Mavse 'Bjs.vu Scalp Hunt. 
iii, A dark-brown stallion with black legs, and muzzle like 
the withered fern. 1877 J. A- Allek Amer. Bison 4.^5 An 
adult measures about nine feet from the muzzle to the inser- 
tion of the t-ail. * 

b. transf. Contemptuously or jocularly applied 
to the pait of the human face inciudhig the nose 
and chin. 

1428 Lvdg. Dc Giiil.Pilgr. 22753 Hyt semyth . . By lyfftynge 
vp off thy mosel. That thow’ pleyest the ape wel. <12385 
Sidney w^rc-.irf/a 11. (1622) 107 But euerand anon turning her 
muzzell towards mee, shee threw such a prospect vpon me, 
as might well haue gluen a surfet to any weake louers 
stomacke. <2x700 Dryden tr. Oviifs Art 0/ Love i. 5S2 Of 
a black muzzle, and long beard, beware, 1829 Scott yrnl. 
25 Mar., The dry old rogue twisting liis muzzle into an in- 
fernal grin. 1850 Thactceray Pendenuis Ixi, Your black 
muzzle, old George, is the only face I should see, 

c. slang. (See quot.) 

a zjoo IS, E. Bict. Cant. Cnw, .l/wzcA', a Beard (usually) 
long and nasty. 

d. = Muffle I . 

1870 Dubois Cosniop. Cookery i8S Muzzle (mufle) of beef 
with curry. 

2. That end of a fire-arm from which the shot is 
discharged; sptc. in a cannon, the part extending 
from the astragal to the extreme end mouldings. 

1355 Ittv. R. lyardr. (18x5) 170 Item, sex missellis of 
irne. 2624 Capt, Smith l^irginia v. 179 The powder by 
catelesnesse was tumbled down vnder the mussels of the 
two pceces. 1633 T. Stafford ///^, i. ix. (1821) Ji6 
That the peece . .should be abased at the tayle, and elevated 
at the musle. 1698 Fryer Aec* E. India P. 37 Over the 
Gates five Guns run out their Muzzels. x7xx Swift yrnU 
to Stella 9 May, They fought at sword and pistol this 
morning in Tuttle Fields, their pistols so ne;^^ that the 
muzzles touched. 28^3 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiii. III. 361 
The soldiers were still fumbling with the muzzles of their 
guns and the handles of their bayonets. 289* Greener 
Breech'Loader 207 The gun. .should not be left muzxle-up- 
QE muzxle-down against a wall, a gate, or a tree. 

b. Charged {crammed) lo ike muzzle \ loaded, 
filled, or ‘ stuffed * \vitlu 

2807-8 W. Irving Salmag, (1811) II. 63 Every body seems 
charged to the muzzle with gun-powder;— every eye Hashes 
fire-works and torpedoes. 2859 0 . Mcrf.dith R. Fci’crel vi. 
So instead of beating about and setting the boy on the alert 
at all points, crammed to the muzzle with lies, he just «iid 
letc.]. 2875 M. Pattison Casaubon 69 Casaubon had, in 
this way, solicited Leunclavius in a letter charged to the 
muzzle with gratifying compliments. 

■ *i‘3. The nozzle of a pair of bellow's. Obs. 

2725 Swift Gulliver nr. v, He had a large Pair of Bellows, 
with a long slender Muzzle of Ivory, 

4. Agric. — Bridle 5 d. 

2763 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2)200 There Is another 
thing supposed also to belong to the plough, and that is the 
bridle or muzzle. 1840 J. Buel Pa?-:/ter's Comp. 242 By 
setting the muzzle higher up in the inde.v of the beam. 

5. The mouth at the base of a cooking-place. ^ 

1874 hE.v>vo^oSailorsPoclietBk. vii. 206 They (xc. cooking 

places} should be Iiv rear of-. the arms; thesrmulest form 
K a trench dug in a line with the wind..; depth, about a 
foot at the muzzle decreasing to 3 inches at the chimney, 
H. 6 . A contrivance, usually consisting of an 
arrangement' of straps or wires, put over an animal s 
mouth to prevent it from biting, eating, or rooting 
C1386 Chaucer KnCs T. 1293 White Alauniz. .folwed 
hym, with mosel fasts yboundc. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 344/- 
Moosle, or mosul for a nette [=UeatJ, oristrigium. 

MS. Acc. St.. yoluCs Hosp., Canterb.y For a meze 1 for .a 
calf. 2556 WiTHALS Diet. (1568) isb/i A rooosle that 
letteth dogges to bite. 2396 Spenser F. Q. vi. xjl 34 
looks a muzzel .strong Of surest yron, made with nrnny a 
lincke, 1635 Markham Faith/. Farrier nB 
having stood all night on the Mussell or at the empty 
2697 Dryden Virg. Georg. iH._6ti Some, when the Kids 
their Dams too deeply drain. With Gags n i 

soft Mouths restrain. 1774 Gold.sm. Nat. Hist. .(^77 1 • 

361 It often happens, .that the ferret disengages itself of Us 
muzzel, and then it b most comnMnly lost, unleM “ 
out. 185S ‘ Stoxehenos • Ilsit. Sports 1. in. v. S 457 Many 
young dogs are such savage %'’*'ts ?r hiters, m quue 
the muzzle-alwayson at exercise, /zlzi/. u. t. f.,_ 

very gross feeders requiring the muzzle on immediately alter 

‘z1o7 Ws'"/riv!-v. tja For the Fift Hairy, 
from ci??^ d License pluckes The muzzle 
[H. Parkeb] Jus Po/. 60 So to mure 
and break the Senate to the musle. 180a 
in •J.Lett. (iSq 6> I. 210 Doctor Jenner ls..to hate a pre 
mium..for having Discovered » useful ?r 5 
small Pox. 1901 Scotsman 5 Mar. S/| Tlie self im^^d 
muzzle which he has tyorn for the last “"®" 

b^An ornameS of armour covering a 

J.^Hmiurr Aiis. Arincar III. gj Suel monies 
'xVS wHicft^°as over 

the nostrils.. could he- of no use in war. 


c. The face-piece of an inhaler. 

2899 Allcuti's Sysi. Jled. VL 55 The naso-oral muzzle 
must never be used, 

t7. Ac. Aveil.face-cloth. (Cf.MczzLErz.I3b.) Ods. 
26o3P/ij7j/x/2xxvii,5ourYeIuote hat, ^our Hude of Srait 
5 our Mj-ssell quhen 3e gang to gait. 2605 Surg/t Rcc. 
Gliisgo:v {zZ}6) 1 . 237 Tliat thai gang vpone the caUay syd 
with thoir musselUs on tlimr faice, and doppu-ts. 

HI. 8. allrib. and Comb., as (sense 1 ) mnzzlc- 
bcniiy (sense 2 ) mnzz/e-aslragil, -end^ monlding^ 
rupiy stopper^ muzzle chops, nickname for a man 
with prominent nose and moutli; muzzle-lash- 
ings (see quot.) ; muzzle-loader, a gun that is 
loaded at die muzzle O^pp- to hrccch-lcadcr') \ so 
muzzle-loading ppl. a.\ muzzle-peg, a con- 
trivance to keep the nose of a dog raised while 
hunting game; hence muzzle-pegged iz. ; muz- 
zle-ring, the moulding of greatest circumference 
encircling the muzzle of a gun; muzzle-sight, 
a sight placed at or near the muzzle of a gun ; 
i" muzzle-scab, a disease in sheep; muzzle 
j velocity, the velocity at which a projectile leaves 
I the piece from which it is fired. 

I 1759 Falconer Diet. Marine (17S0) 13 b, The *iriu£zle- 
astragal and fillets. 2845 Encycl. Mcirop. Yll. 356 /a. 
the Oinithorliynque the ‘Muzzle-bcnes are flat, j6n 
liliDDLETON & Dckkcr Rc.xrittg Girl 111. lu. This old 
*mu22le chops should be he. By the fellowes discripiion. 
187s Urds Diet. Arts IL 376 The coil.. is struck down 
vertically’ with its •mutile end upon the anvil. 1889 Kipling 
Barrack'r. Ballads^ East \ West 69 The Colonel’s son 
pistol drewaud held it muiile-end. 1815 Burney 
Diet. Marine 290/2 ^MuzzledashingSy are two and a half 
inch ropes, about four or five fathoms in length, used to 
lash the muziles of guns, so as to confine them to me uppe^ 
part of the ports. 2858 Greener Gunnery 331 There is no 
p<jsslbiliiy of a breech-loader e\-er shooting equal to a well- 
constructed ‘muzzle loader. Ibi.l. 333 'The celebrated trial 
of Breech versus ‘Muzzle-loading fire-arms, which took place 
In April lose. 2722 Muzzle mouldings 

is the Ornament round the Muzzle. 18:9 T. B. Joh.nson 
Shooter's Comp. 85 Your young dog.. will perliaps take the 
wind of hinisdf, and hunt with his nose elevated. Should 
this not be the case, recourse must be had tc) the ‘muzzle 
peg. Ibid. 27 The Russian Pointer. .runs. .his nose close 
to the ground {if not ‘muzzle-pegged). i6zS Catt. Smith 
Accid. Yng. Seamen 32 “MouseU rin^s at her mouth, 2692 
Capt, SmitiCs Seaman's Gram. ti. vx. 94 The Muale Ring, 
or Cornice. 2858 Greener Gunnery 99 Six outside staves 
ofgreat dimensions, which, at the muzzle rinj:^. pass through 
openings in the muzzle ring. 1879 Maru Artill. Exerc. vir. 
vit. 30S A clove hitch is made with the centre of the ‘muzzle 
rope round the fid. 2726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3), ^MouseBseaby 
a Distemper that sometimes attends Sheep and young 
Teggs. C1860 H. Stvart Seantatis CatecA. 11 On the 
barrel is the. .‘muzzle sight. 1844 Regul. <S' Ord. A rmy gd 
noiey ‘Muzzle-Stoppers. 2879 Man. .-irtill.^ Exerc. 3 The 
' longer the projectile, the less perfectly it is cenircd, the 
lower its ‘muzzle velocity’ [etc.k 
Muzzle (im?'2’I),iA2 [ad. G. Mosel, Du, Moe^ 
zel - Moselle, where cf. the iStli c. form mosscl.'\ 
Moselle wine. 

1853 Jerdan Autobiog. IV% xHi. 243 We sat down lo e.x- 
cellcnt rotten cabbage, but washed down with sensible 
raiuzle and sclinaps. Ibid. 244 The bumpers of muzzle. 

+Mu*zzle, ^ Obs. Also y mussel, »= Muzzled , 
ppl. a.'b \ 

1692 Lond.Gaz. No. 2652/4 A little Man, ..havinga Mus- 
sel Beard. 28x3 Gen. P. Thompson LeL 26 Jan. (MS.), A 
brown muzzle horse; whicli upon examination 1 Cound by 
no means lo intend a horse with a brown muzzle, but a horse 
that reflects brown-muzzle rays... A brown-muzzle horse 
ihercfore is a horse of a brinded or mingled brown. 

Mu’zzle, I'wt Forms : ssc the sb. [f. Muz^LB 
J-3.I Cf. P'. mttscler.l 

1. Totlmist out thenuuzle ornose; lofeel, 
smell, or root about with the muzzle. (Cf. Nuzzle.) 

c 2489 Canton Sonnes o/.-lymon xix, 426 They fclle where 
thei wentc, mussellnge in the grounde as hogges. 25. .. 
jfohan the Euangelyst 499 And yf the grounde be slypper 
and slydynge In faythe 1 fall downc moselynge. 258t 
J, Haddons Anno. Osor.Zo Lyke a most filthy hogge 

mooselyng in the durtic swlneaty of Epicure. iSpS^ Barck- 
ley Felic. Man iv. 330 ITie Beare came. .muzHng about his 
mouth and nose, finding that he breathed not [eic.]. ^ 2607 
Hhjro.V Wks. L 256 If we euer be like swinc,muzUng in ihe 
ground. 2670 Rusden Further Disc. Bees ix. 91, I and 
others have found that an bogg musling m an Hive hath 
been the best way of dressing it. 1844 Stephens Bk. Farui 
ir. 701 Every pig lakes its own place right earnestly, and 
muzzles away at the udder, 

+ * growl * or murmur al, 

2382 J, Bell Haddon’s .4nsw. Osor. ii. 63 Our Syr 
Icroine sets vp his bristles & although he know my meaning, 
yet mooseleCh ac che wordcs. 

2, trims. To bring the muzzle or snout close to, 

<z x6oo Constanev 0/ True Love xi. in J, P. Collier Roxb. 

Ball. (1847) 94 The lyoa..Kan where I left my garment 
first!;.. And having muslcd thus the- same fete). 169a R. 
L’EsTR.tNCB Fables ccxieva. 299Tlie Bear comes directly up 
to Him, Muzzles, and Smelts to him. 

t b. To root about or amongst. Obs. 

16x7 Presentm. in Essex Rev. XV. 48 His church pale, 
broken down, leic in hogges and other caule, which mussells 
and spoyIesthecburchy.ard. xig/Vvi^HorsedweingHusb. 

XX '’88 Had there been O.Tks in the Place, I should rather 
have thought that Tillage perform'd by a Race of the first 
Teachers of it, ia muzzling Acorns than by Plows. 

f c. *To fondle with the mouth close. A low 
word ^ (J.). Cf. Moosle v. Obs. 

169a R.L’Estrasce Failes ccxis. 292 The Nurse. -was 


I Then Muzzling and Cokesing of it. 2697 Vanbj?uch rv<:ix/2r 
I 1- (xjoS) 12 Ah, you young Hot lu*:y Thief, let me muzzle 
! you— IA'>T«X<q, 270S MtsS. Centuvre III. 34, 

5 1 will. Chargee, so muzle, and luzle, and hug tl'.ee. 

j 3. To put a muzzle on (an animal or its mouth) ; 

■ to prevent by means of a muzzle from biting, etc. 

\ c 2470 in Sou:. .5- Dezon -V. ^ Q. (1905) IX- 303 The saide 
j Dogge beyang Qwte of chayne was mcsolyd. Suriees- 
klise. (iSSS) 34 They shall mcsell their dogges. 2526 Tis- 
i dale X Cor. IX, 9 Thou shalt not mosell Ure mouth of the 
j oxe. 2530 P.ALSCR. 642/2 , 1 wolde advyse^ you musyll your 
! dogge, for he is called p<^*Uous. 2553 Cooier 7'hesxurus, 

} Fiscel'a, a thing made with twigges and stryoges to nwosell 
•I beasles that ihei mought not bile vong springes. 2507 
i Dilwion II eroic. Ep. 49 b. Or who will muzzell tJiat \-nruly 
I Beare? 2627 Hakewill .-ipol. ii, v. § 4 He that made a dry 
I path through the red sea, musled the mouthes of the Lj oas 
I 175Z Scots Mag. Feb. loo/iAU the dogs., to be., muzzled, 
j 2820 Scott Abbot xi.v, Large stag.hounds, or wolf-dogs., 

; carefully muzzled to prevent accidents to passengers. 2856 
Kase Arct. Expl. 1 . xxi.v. 390^ Completely muzzled wuh 
a line fastened by a running knot between her jaws and the 
back of her head. 1873 G. C, Davies Mount. .J- Meix xxii, 
194 It is best to muzzle ferrets. 

MS- 

^ 26x2 SiiAKs. if ini. T. i. u. 156 My dagger munerd, Least 
it should bite it’s Master, 16x3 — Hen. Fill, i. i. 121 This 
Butchers Curre is venom’d-mouth’d, and I Haue not the 
power to muzzle him. 162a Bp. Hall Con/em/l., iV. T. lit, 
V, It is thine onely mercy, O God, that bath chained and 
niuzled up this Land-dog. 1631 R. Bolton Cou/. .-ini. Cense, 
i- {1635) 6 He is e%erlabtingly musled by an .Almighty arme, 
fiom ever doing them any deadly hurt. 2700 Dryden PtW. 
to Pilgrim 2 Ho.v wi etched is the fate of those who write ! 
Brought muzzled to the st.ige, for fear they bite. 18S4 Pae 
E.ustaee S7 , 1 have the power not only to muzzle him, but 
draw his teeth. 

+ 4. Irattsp'. To muffle; 4 SV. to veil, mask (the 
face). Obs. 

2426 Ltdc. Do Gtiil. Pilgr. 271S4 Thvs l.ady, with hyr 
corbyd Ixvk, \Vas y-moselyd with that sak. 2457 Sc. Ac:s 
yas. II (x8x4) 11.49,^ At na woman cum to kirk nor 
mercat wt hir face musalyt or coucrit .sclio may no‘ be 
kende. 1582 Reg. Prroy Cotttteil Scot. III. 523 Scho fand 
the foirsaid nowmer of personis accowierit in maner foirs-aid, 
all mussallit. 2590 Ibid. IV. 533 They wer unkiuawnc lo 
him, tbay being missalllL 

A”’ ^589 R- Bruce Senn. iv. (1590) O 3, They that are 
this way misscled vp in lhair saull, of all men in the earth 
they arc maist miserable. 

5. To restrain from speaking-, impose silence upon, 
fa. Phr. 7b nuizzle {tip) ihc month cf (a peison.). 

2 S 3 t Tisdale Eap. 2 lohn (2538) 42 b. Who. .wold put !iU 
heade in Y Rom>*sn byst^jps baJtre that so moselelh mens 
mouthes, that thev can not open ilieni. 2569 Reg. Privy 
Couneil Scot. 1 . 600 It pledi ilie Almichlic to brydilland 
musall up the mouth of i^athan. a 2586 Sidsev Ps, xx.nin. 
i, I muzzle will my mouth while in tlic sight I do abide of 
wicked wight. 2642 Prince Rupert's Declaration 4 Have 
they not by imprisonment or threats murzcled the mouthes 
of the most grave and learlled^l Pre^chera of London? 2737 
WinSTON Josephus, Hist. Pref. (2777) § 5 Their tongues 
loosed.. for law suns, but quite muzzlej up when they are 
to write history, 
b. with person as obj. 

2545^Brinklo\v Compl. .wi. (2874) 40 Shal iKt he than do 
a Christen preacher wrong,. .ih.at mosclyth hyni for the 
space of whole _.xij. monthes J 2577-87 Holinsucd CA>i;«. 

II. 26/2 There is nothing that ought to mooxzdl vp anle one 
from rebuking other nations. 2825 Svn. Smith Whs. (1867) 

II. zoo What establhhinent can muzzle its fools and lunatics. 
2878 Seeluy Stein HI. 370 The best way of muzzling liini 
was lo take him into the Austrian service. 2888 Brycc 
Amer. ComnaxK .\i. I. 145 Congress has other means of 
muzzling an ambitious chief magistrate. 

0, Nani. fa. To lie muzzled', (of a sliip) to 
! remain inactive. So lo muzzle oneself x to cease 
from action. Obs. • b. In. yachting use : To take 
ia (a sail), 

1697 Dampier Voy. (1699) 83 We s.t\v a Ship..: We lay 
muzled to let' her come up with us, for wc supposed her to 
be a Spanisli Sliip. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. rotuui World 
195 Their fire had litUc or no effect, all stood fast with us, 
and the}' muzzled themselves, 2745 e’er;//. July 352 
The Lion's rigging being cut to pieces*. all her lower masts 
and topmasts shot thro* in many places, so that she lay 
muzzled in the sea, and could do nothing with her sails. 
2884 E. F. Knmcht Cruise of Falcon I. iii. 30, I had to call 
up the watch below lo muzzle the sail. 28osc)wrx>/A’‘tU.S.) 
XXVI, 46/2 Muzzle it, man the down-haulT 
f 7. Tt> rejidcr ine/Tcclire or inoperative. Oh. 

2706 Baynard in Sir J. Floyer Hot <y Cold Bath. 11. 250 
Whilst they [xc- the saltsl are swimming in the Fluid, they 
aremuzzledandiuvcUopcd in the clammy andglutlnousParts. 

8 . To muffle (bells). Now dial. 

1708 Lo/ui. Gaz. No. 44S9/2 The Bells were muzled, and 
rang as for a Funeral the whole Evening, 1883 AlmoruU 
litry «5- H udders/. Gloss., Muzzle, used for mulfe, lu regard 
to the church bells. 

9. slang. To hit on the mouth ; hence, to thrash. 

1851 Mavhew Lend. Labour I. 16/1 It is often said in 

admiration of such a man that * he could muzzle half a dozen 
bobbies before breakfast’. 2859 llottens Slang Diet,, 
Muzzle, to fight or thrash. 

10. slang. To take, ‘ ba;; *. 

1890 * R. Boldrewood ' CoL Re/ormcr ix, I thought, Sir, 
as you’d like a snack, so I muzzled enough grub for two- 
1897 Barr^re S: Lelano Diet. Slang, MuzzU, lo get, to t.akc. 

MTl*zzlet dial, [app.connectedwilh Muzzc'. 
andMuzzy.J n..irans. I'o makc‘muzzy*; tofuddlc. 
b, intr. To drink to excess ( 1 S 2 S In Craven 
Gloss.). 

1796 Charlotte Smith Marchmoni III. 43 Gads my life, 
if 1 don’t believe though that the cheating sly rascal put * 
summot In my drink,.. 1 becomed all of a sudden as 
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MUZZLED. 

muzzled! as muzzled! 1856 Miss Yosce C/w/ix 11. | 

ix, You have read yourself into a maze, . .what Mary calls, 
muzzling your head. 

Hence Mu*zzling: vbK sb. 

i8a8 CravenGloss. i865 Motley Corr. (1889) II. 222 From 
his point of view all our guzzlings^nd muzzlings must seem 
reprehensible. , , . i 

Muzzled (rao-z’ld),///. [f. Muzzle sb.^ or 

J/.l + -ED.] 

L Wearing a muzzle. 

xsTo in Ancestor {Pet. 1904) 182 A be>Tes hede sable mous- 
eled geules. a X550 in Banng-Gould & Twigge It'cst. Armory 
(1898) 4,3 beares’heads erased arg: musled or. isgS^HAK^ 1 
John II. i. 249. 17x6 Gay 'frivia 11. 408 Led by the nostril, 
walks the muzzled bear, 1850 Mrs. Jameso.'J Les> Monast, 

(1863) 110 Three bears’ heads muzzled. 

Jig-. 1647 May Hist. Pari. i. vii. 73 'I’hey would fame beat 
something were like the Masse that will not bitej a muz« 
zled Religion. 1647 Trapp Comm. Rom. iii. 20 Those misled 
and muzied souls. 1789 Burss Elegy on 1788 vi, Thou now 
hast got thy daddy’.s chair, Nae hand-cufTd, mizzld, hap« 
shackl’d Regent, But, like himsel', a full free agent. 
f 2 . Muffled; veiled; masked. Obs. 

1581 in Tytler Hist. Scoil. (1864) IV. 38 Certain *mus.selled 
men’. 1582 Reg, Privy Council ScoL III. 495 Ceriane 
uther musalit men on horsback, in weirlike maner, wuh^pis- 
tolettis. 1588 Churchyard Spark Friendship Cab, The 
musled faces couered with counterfaile good maners. 

t Muzzled, ///. Obs. Also 7 muzzeld, 
[?repr. OK. mesU, pa. pple. of ineHer to mingle, 
mix (see Meddle, Mell z/.). Cf. Muzzle a.] 

? Speckled with white or gre)^. 

1630 Tinker 0/ 'Purvey 12 His blacke lockes dangling 
downe, Curl’d and knotty muzzeld beard. 2858 Lytton 
What will he do n. iv, It [rr. a horse] was a dark muzzled 
brown. 

Mu’zzler. [f. Muzzle andz/.i- + -eri.] 

1 . One wlio muzzles animals. (In quot.^?^.) 

1653 A. WiLsoH Inconst, Ladie in. i. (1814) 49, 1 must not ; 
be raind vp, by a tame musler, That shall conlmc my free- 
dome to his winks. 

2 . Pugilism. A blow on the mouth. 

i8xx Lex. Balatron. s.v., The milling cove tipped the cull 
a muzzier. 1819 Sporting Mag. III. 231 Smith placed that j 
which seemed to be a muzzier upon his adversary’s jaw. 

3 . A muzzle-loading gun, 

2872 W. Cory Lett, ff Jrnls. (1897) 202 There is a muzzier 
here with which you can shoot the half-dozen pheasants. 

4 . Nant. (See quot. 1878.) 

1878 D. Ke.mp Yacht 4* Boat Sailing 359/2 Muzzier^ a 
wind that blows directly down a vessel’s intended course. 
Synonymous with * nose ender '. 2893 Sloane-Stanley 
Remin. Midshipm. Life xxxiii. 448 The following morning 
there was a nice breeze, but a dead muzzier. 

Mu’zzliug, vbl. sb. [f. Muzzle v.'^ + -ingI.] 

1 . The action of putting a muzzle on an animal. 
Often (ittrib.^ as muzzling order. 

*579 Fulke HeskbsP parl. 9 The moosUng of the oxe, that 
treadeth the come. r886 Sat. Rev. 22 May 712 Sir Charles 
Warren has done\^elyin e.xtending the Muzzling Order of 
his predecessor, pid,^ To enforce muzzling for an adequate 
period in every (Parish in the island. 

+ ^ Putting to silence. Obs. 

157c R. B» Appins ^ Yirg. in Dodsley O. PI. (1827) XU, 
Here is naught els but railing of words out of reason, 
Now tugging, now tattling, now musling in season. 

2 . Pugilism. Hitting on the mouth, 

1819 Sporting Mag. IV. 179 He went to work at the muz- 
zling system. 

Muzzy (mo’zi), a. colloq. and dial. Also 8-9 
mussy. [Perh, a later form of Mos.sy a. in sense 

5. But cf. dial, mosey = mouldy, rotten, muggy, 
hazy, stupefied with liquor; also Mosy a., downy. 
The chronological relations with Muzz v.^ and 
Muzzle are uncertain.] 

1 . Of persons, their actions, manner, etc, : Dull, 
stupid, spiritless; also, mentally hazy, 

1728-9 Mrs. Delany in Life * Corr. (i86x) I. 195 When 
I returned from the duchess of Norfolk’s assembly, (muzzy 
cnougii, not having met with agreeable conversation). X7fix 
J. Hawkeswortu Edgar ,5- Emmeline 7 What, always 
muzzy, with a dismal countenance as long as a taylor's bill ! 
1817 Krats Lett. 15 Apr., I don’t feel inclined to write any 
more at present for I feel rather muzzy. 1827 Scott Jrnl. 

28 Feb., Discontinuing .smoking.. leaves me less muzzy after 
dinner. 2849 Thackeray Pendennis .\xxi, We may expect 
that his view of the past will be rather muzzy. 1883 Sat. Rev. 

10 Nov. 53 i6 a sentimental Celt may regard himseli^ in bis 
muzzy Celtic way, as being an ill-treated rightful heir of any 
land which chances to belong to a ‘ Saxon *, 

b. Of places, times, etc. : Dull, gloomy. 

2727-8 Mrs. Delany in Life 4* Corr. (1861) I. 239 'Die 

town is mussy, though very full, 1 have not been at an 
asscinblcc this winter. 1754 A. Murphy Gray's-lnn Jrnl. 
No. 80 Sunday the most muzzy Day in the year. 2770 
Fooie Lame Lover r. Wks. 1799 II. 60 A damn’d muzzy 
dinner at Boodle’s. 2822 Coleridge in Blacfr.u. Mag. JC 
253 Here liave I been sitting, this whole long-lagging, 
muzzy, mizly morning. 

c. transf. Blurred, indistinct in form, etc. 

1832 W. Irving in Life Lett. (x866) III. 26 His form is 
stilly line on the stage, but his countenance Is muzzy and in- 
distinct. iQSj Art Jrnl. XXIX. 123/3 Fhe execution. .is 
va^uc and muzzy to a fault. 2899 Contemp. Rev. June 830 
A growing tendency to sec everything blurred and muzzy. 
2. Stupid with excess of liquor. 

*775 T. Campdell Diaty in Napier Joknsoniana (1884) 
223 Wc uent to the Coffee house in the evening, where 
almoit all the gownsjnen wc .saw were tipsy... The next 
night al!>o, we went to another Coffee house, and there the 
sccnc^ uas only shifted, all muzzy. 1849 Thackeray Pen~ 
dennis v, His muzzy, whhkificd brain, 1852 R. S. Surtees 


sponge's Sp. Tour lix. Leather, though somewhat muzzy, 
was sufficiently sober to be able to deliver this message. 
2892 J. Payn Mod. Whittington II. 133 He was ‘muzzy’, 
iu the morning ; he was ‘ elevated * in the afternoon ; but at 
six o’clock, punctually, he was drunk. 

MCwbiil, Sc. var. Moble. Mwde, obs, f. Mud. 
Mwe, obs. f. Mew s/.l Mwlat, var. Mulet. 
Mwncke, mwnk, obs. ff. Monk. Mwre, obs. 
Sc. f. Moor sb.^t obs. f. Mure v. Mwrthrys, var. 
Mdbdres. Mwskoll, obs. f. Mussel. 

My (moi, ttnstressed mi), poss, adj. Also 2-6 
mi, (4 mil, 6 mye), 9 dial, moy, etc. / 3 . (un- 
stressed forms) 3-6 (also 9 in representations of 
Irish speech) me, 8 m*, 9 dial, ma, etc. [early 
ME. mi^ reduced form of mm (see Mine poss. 
pron.)t used orig. before consonants except h, but 
occurring before vowels in northern texts as early 
as the beginning of the 14th c. and ultimately 
becoming the universal possessive adj. of the ist 
pers. sing, in prose use.] 

I . Of or belonging to me; that I have, hold, or 
possess. The possessive genitive of I pron. 

For tlie functions of the possessive see His poss. pron, B. 2. 
a. a 2275 Cot/. Horn. 225, Ic wille settan mi wed betwuxe 
me and eow. c 2x75 Lamb. Horn. 257 Wa is mine saule Jjet mj 
lif ]ms longe ilest. aiz\o Lofsongva O.E, Horn. I. 213 Mi 
Icofmonnes lufc erin halt up min heaued. c 2290 St, Cris- 
iopher 40 in .S'. Eng. Leg. I. 272, Ich am a man opon mi 
seruiz and noman serux x-nelle Bote my louerd. a 1300 
sorM. 4487 Me-thoght i bare A lepe. . Wit bred )>at i bar on 
mi heued \Giiti. mj, Fairf. my, Trin. myn heued). a 230^ 
2400 Ibid. 13563 (G6tt.) Mieien tua [other texts min, mynej. 
c 2320 Sir Tristr. 2997 Mi wille ^if y mijt gete, J)at leuedi 
wold y se. 2423 Jas. I ^.cxv, Howlongthink thay to 

stand in my dtsdeyne. 2470-85 lAfXOK ^ Arthur iv. xv. 239 
And lete hym wete I can doo more whan 1 see my tyme. 
2516 Test, Ebor. (Surtees) VI. i To pray for my soull and 
mjTi ance.stres. c 2550 Chekc Mark i. 7 Mi stronger com- 
meth after me, y* laichet of whoos schoo J am not worthi to 
bow down and louse. 1592 R. Greene Blacke Bookes Mes» 
senger\IVs. (Grosart)XI. 34 Euery one. .almost disdained 
iny companle. 1602 Shaks. Ham. v. L 264 A Ministrlng 
Angell shall my Sister be. 2622 Mabbe tr. Alematis Guz^ 
mandAlf. 280 That they might conferre it on a Gentle- 
mans sonne of good ranke..but my lumor. 2722 Strype 
Eccl. Mem. 11. I. xxiu. 288 Yet can 1 not, without some 
touch of my estimation,, .satisfy the result herein presently, 
272a De Foe Col. Jack {1840) 156 It is my aversion, it fills 
my. .soul with horror. 2788 Gibbon Decl. ff F. IV. Pref. p. 
VI, My time will now be my own. 2855 ^I. Arnold iPaWe'r 
Dead i. 106 Who will bear my hateful sight in Heaven 7 
2864 Tennyson WtfZ’/A Farmer i.xvfy I done my duty by 
Squoire an’ I done my duty by all [ed, 2875 has moy), x888 
Stevenson Black Arrow w. iu,^ It is my murderer In the 
secret passage. x^sKciCEWicHmZarv 'Times Rep. LXIII. 
663/2, 1 do not think 1 am precluded . . from forming my own 
conclusion on this point. 

a 2250 Oiul Night, 869 (Cott.) For al me song Is of 
longinge, 23.. Sir Bettes (A.) 2583 And jhe wile, Tor me 
sake, Cristendome at be take, c Cursor M. 20704 (Brit. 

Mus. Add. MS.) Ther on schal ligge me modre deere. 
c 2560 A. Scott Poems (1902) xv. 22 Now lat me lady do 
quhat evir scho will. 272* Arbuthnot John Bull 11. xviii, 

J. Bull. I shall have it to m’own self? L, Baboon, To thy 

n’own self. N , Gateshead Local Poems 

37 He’ll end ma days as sure as death. x888 H. Smart 
Plaster of Rathkelly I. xv, 223 I’ll just keep me oiye 
on that Cassidy, 

H Down to the i6th c. my often resulted from 
the transference of the « of mine to the accom- 
panying sb. or adj. (See N 3 b, N.1IN, Naunt, 
Nown, Nukcle.) 

>535 in Lett Suppress. Pfouasteries (Camden) 51 A pore 
pryery, a fundacicn off my nawynsetres. 

l). Prefixed to lord, lady (see Lady sb. 0 a, 
Loko sb. 15); hence my lady, my lord vbs., to 
address as ‘ my lady ‘ my lord ’. So Nabs. 

c 2330 Amis ff Amil. 1228 Ml lord the duke, he seyd 
anon, For schame lete tho leuedis con. 2395 E. E. Wills 
(2882) 7 To praye diuine seruice for my lordes soule Sir 
Thomas We.st. c 242a Hoccleve De Reg. Princ, 2381 Men 
mote bir clepe ‘ my lady chaungeabil 2470 Poston Lett, 
II. 412 He sente to my Lady of Norff. by John Bernard 
only for my mater. 2655 Fuller Ch, Hist. ix. 249 To the 
Lord Treasurer. My singular good Lord [etc.]. 16^ Lady 
R. Russell Lett. 20 A()r. (2807) 28, 1 hear my Lord Gains- 
borough and my Lady will be shortly atChilten. 2772 Smol- 
lett Humph, Cl. Let. to Sir W. Phillips 8 Aug., Ala lords 
and gentlemen. 2832 [see LordzA 250]. 283^ Marryat 
P, Simple xiv, To find my-self, ,my lorded this and my 
lorded that, every minute. 1849 — valeric vii, ‘Don’t flare 
up, my lady.* ‘Don’t my lady me.* 2886 Blackw, Plag. 
Aug. 223 To make the grievous mistake of ‘my-ludding’ 
the counsel. 1887 W, S. Gilbert Ruddigore n, Whose 
middle-class lives arc embarrassed by wives Who long to 
parade a.s * Aly Lady’, 

c. Used with vague application (cf. His poss. 
pron. B. 2 b, OuR B. i d). Also with ethical force 
in certain playful or ironical idiomatic colloc.itions. 

*59* Morvson Let. in liin. (1617) 1. 37, I knew where my 
Gentlemans shooe wrong him. 1653 H. Mors Antid. 
A th, n. i. (17x2) 37, I would have my Atheist to take Ship- 
ping With me. x^ Dryobn & Dk. Newcastle Sir M. 
Plar.all^ 11. 20 Sir John. Dost thou not know the Con- 
tents on’t? Landl. Yes, as well as I do my Pater uosCer, 
*755 Smollett tr. Gif Bias vii. 1, 1 lay in ambush., 
and, sure enough, perceived my man enter. 2799 H. K. 
White LeL to bro. Neville^ I leave [the office] at eight 
in the evening; then attend my Latin until nine. x8o8 Col. 
Hawker (2893) 1. 13, I brought down my bird every 

shot. »8 i7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. x, (2907) 1, 216 Aly taper 
man of lights listened with. .praise-worthy patience. 


2 . Used vocatively, a. Prefixed affectionately to 
terms of relationship or endearment; also, affec- 
tionately or compassionately, or in a jocular or 
merely familiar tone, to certain designations which 
are otherwise rarely used vocatively, as in my matiy 
my boyy my good fclloiOy my poor man. (See also 
Dear a.I 2 b, c, for the use as prefixed to that adj.) 

In modern English it is not (as in some languages) the rule 
of ordinary speech to prefix my to terms of relationship 
{father^ mother^ brother, etc.) used vocatively; the use 
belongs to impassioned literary language. .S'<7/iand daughter, 
however, are exceptions; and the omission of my before 
the vocative^hV^w is somewhat arch, or rhetorical. 

a 2225 Ancr. R. 98 Cum to me, mi leofmon, mi kulure, mi 
schene, mi veire spuse. 1:2386 Chaucer Pfiiler's 'T. 

My faire brld, my swete cinamome, Awaketh, lemman myn. 
2388 Wyclif Prov, i. 10 Mi sone, if synneris flatcren thee, 
assente thou not to hem. 2582 Stanyhurst PEneis in. 
(Alb.) 86 Take, myeboy, theese tokens by myn owne hands 
finnished holye. 2767 S. Paterson ./I Trav. 1.425 My 

good genllemen and lady-connoisseurs. 2816 Scott /Iw/Zj, 
viii, ‘ Farewel), my father J ’ murmured Isabella. 1875 
Jovvctt Plato (ed. 2) 1. 26 But consider howmonstrous this 
IS, my friend. 

b. esp. in my dear {dearest), my love, etc. (see 
these words) ; hence my dear vb., to address as 
‘ my dear’ ; etc. 

2807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 96 Mrs. Cockloft began 
*my dearing* it as fast as longue could move. 2830 Miss 
Mitford Village Sen iv. 93 All througli her childhood, 
the tiny heiress . . was my-deared, petted, fondled. 2848 
Thackeray Van. P'air xlv, They my-loved and my-dcared 
each other assiduously, 2855 — Ncwcomes lix, Miss Ethel 
and my wife. .* my-dcaresiing ’ each other with that female 
fervour [etc.]. 

c. Prefixed (without intervening adj.) to the 
name of the person addressed : (a) poet, as a latin- 
ism, expressing intimate friendship \pbs. or arch.)\ 
(Jf) in the language of fervid affection. 

2732 Pope Ess. Plan i. x Awake, my St. John ! 2793 
Cowper To Mary x6 Thy sight now seconds not thy will, 
AlyMary! 

a. In ejaculations, as my eye I my God I my 
gracious ! my stars ! my word I etc. (see these 
words); whence (elliptically) My! or Oh, my!, 
which is common (esp, U.E.) as a mild exclama- 
tion of surprise ; also Oh’fuy vb., to say ‘ Oh, my ! ’ 
2707 J, Stevens Quevedo's Com, Wks, (1700) 350 Such 
Words and Sayings are a Discredit to your self.. : As for 
Instance, . , my Whither d’ye go. 2825 Jamieson SnppfMy, 
interj. Denoting great surprise, Ro.so. 2840 Mrs. Trol- 
lope Widow Married xl, What a bonnet! — ray! 2^9 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 60 When she did take in the im- 
mense fact, ob, my ! if she didn’t show feeling enough. 
2883 ‘ Mark Twain ’ Life on Plississipbi xvii, what a 
race I’ve had ! 2893 Bakinc-Gould Cheap Jack Zita L 20 
The servant maids. .were listening and..Qh>mying over the 
bargains. 

a. iVy (un)ufitling t with (without) my 
knowledge. (Cf. F. ci mon escient.) Obs, 
c 2450 Merlin 22 Yef euer man, my wiiynge, hadde to do 
with me. 2470 Paston Lett. II. 412 He sente to my Lady 
of Norff.. .my onwetyng. 

b. My lane (see Lone a. 6 b) : by myself. -Sir. 

2724 Ramsay Vision i, Mylane I wandert waif and wae. 
2828 Hogg Brtnvnie of Bodsbeck 1. xi. 219 Ony thing but a 
bogle face to face at midnight, an’ me a’ my Ians, 

d. In names of games. 

1621 J. Taylor (Water P.) Motto D 4, At Primefisto..at 
My-sow-pigg’d, and. .Looke about ye. 2732 Mss. Delany 
Life Corr. (1861) I. 385 Played at my lady’s hole, supped, 
and went early to bed. 2770 aIme. !>' Asa^i.K't Early Diary 
20 Apr., Mr. Seton and myself declined playlng—I never 
do but at Pope Joan, Commerce, or My Sow .s Pig’d ! 

11 Mya (mai-aj. Zoo/. Pl.myffl.myas. [mod.L. 
(Liniireiis 1758), prob, an alteration of Gr. /iC-t 
mussel ; Linnatus has myes as a plural.] A bivalve 
of a genus formerly of wide extent, but now re- 
stricted to the Gaper or Soft Clam {M. arenaria) 
and closely resembling species. 

{XT17 Pennant Brit. Zool. tV. 78 Plya. Gaper.. .A biv.alve 
shell gaping at one end.) 1797 Eucycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 
561/2 The margaritifera ; or pearl niya. 2842 Penny CycL 
XIX. 243/2 The Myai live buried in sandy be«Tchcs, wherein 
they often lie with the tube just projecting. 1854 Wood- 
ward Mollusca 317 The Myas frequent soft bottoms.^ ^ 
Myal (msi'al). [pern, of West African origin.] 
Only in altrib. use denoting persons or things asso- 
ciated with the practice of Myalism: see quols. 

2774 E. Long Hist. Jamaica II. 416 Not long since, 
some of these execrable wretches in Jamaica, introduced 
what ihe^ called the myal dance, and established a kind of 
society, into which they invited all they could. 'Jhc lure 
hung out was, that every Negroe, initiated into the myai 
society, would be invulnerable by the white men. Ibid. 4x7 
One of these myal men.. gave him a wonderful account of 
the powerful effects produced by the myal infusion. 2843 
Phillippo Jamaica 249 note. The author once saw a 
negro suffering from a gum-boil, who persisted in aflinmng 
that the Myal Doctor had extracted a snake 
affected part. 2852 G. Blytii Remin. Miss. Life w* 27f 
The doctor or Myal-man is resorted to that he may 
tralise the power of the Obeah-man. Ibid. 'lacy be- 
came excited and frenzied singing Myall songs. 

II Myalgia (mDi|X*ld3ia). Path, [mod.L., I- 
Gr. /iG-s muscle + -0X7/0, ^70; pain.] zV morbid 
condition of a muscle, characterized by pain and 
tenderness; muscular rheumatism. Hence My- 
algia (moiim'ld^ik) a., of the nature of, character- 
ized by, or affected with myalgia. 



MYALISM. 


MYE, 


x86o T. Inman On Myalgia Ptcf. p. viii, The Author was 
guided to the choice of the word ‘ Myalgia ’—first, because 
it had a familiar look about it, as resembling neuralgia ; 
secondly, because it implied no other theory thav> that the 
muscles were the seats of pain. Ibid. 187 Is the heart sub- 
ject to myalgic affections i 1880 A. Flint Princ. Med. 803 
Neuralgia affecting sensory nerves in muscular organs may 
be distinguished as myalgia. 1897 AUbutt'sSyst. Med.\l\. 
1 The word [RheumaiUml,.has now become a convenient 
terfn for embracing myalgic, neurotic and arthritic pain. 

Hyalism (mai-aliz’m). [f. Myal + -isji.] A 
kind of sorcery or witchcraft practised by the 
natives of the West Indies and other countries. 

1843 Phillippo Jamaica 248 Myalism.as well as Fetishism, 
weie constituent pans of Oheism. 1873 W. J. Gardscr 
Hist. Jamaica 191 Of late years Myalism has generally 
been regarded as an art by which that of the Obeah man 
could be counteracted. 1874 [see Obeauism]. 

Hence Hyalist (msi'alist), one who. practises 
myalism. Also aUrilu 

1851 G. Blyth Rcmin. RHss. Life iv. 175 Sometimes the 
Myalists meet in large companies, generally at night. 1889 
P. A. Brucb Plant, Negro vhi. 123 A hlyalist outbreak 
meant the repression of the malignant influences of Obeah. 


SCyall^ (msi'al). [N.'itive name: Bigambel 
(Dumaresqiie River) mail the blacks (a black = 
naniail)l\ A ^Yild aboriginal of Australia. 

1835 in T, L. Mitchell Exied. East. Australia (1839I I. 
App. 353 The smoke from fires of the Myall blacks. 1839 
T. L. Mitchell Ibid, I. 20 The natives who remain in a 
savage state,. are named * myalls' by their half civilized 
brethren. 1890 ‘R. Boldrewood’ Col. ReJormcriiZqi) 202 
‘A lot of half- tamed naked Myalls, as yet hardly to be trusted. 
1898 — Rom. Canvas Tajun 145 If murder doesn’t come of 
it, I'm a myall black fellow. 

^ (msL’al). [Native name : Kamilaroi 
(Hunter River) ntaidll\ Any Australian acacia, 
esp. Acacia peuditla or A. homalophylla (which 
yields a useful hard scented wood). Also, the 
wood of these trees. 

*845 J. O. Sketch N.S. IVales^Z The My.ill- 

tree. .is the most picturesque tree of New South Wales. 
185a Munoy Antipodes I. x. 316 Dandy amateur faushmen 
have the handle of their stock-whip made of the Myal, 
Acacia pendula^ or violet wood. 1859 H. Kingsley C. 
Hamlyn v, A man that's seen a naked old hag of a gin ride 
away on a myall-bough. x88o SdvePs Handbk. Australia 
275 Stringy bark is useful for boards, .myall for pipes. 1890 
‘R, Boldrewood’ Col, (1891) 400 The boundless 

ocean-plains. .whete the saltbush grows, and the myall and 
the mulgali, 1893 J, A. Barry Steve Brown's Bunyip 277 
The myall ashes still glowed redly. 

•l-My *aiice. Sc-. Obs, [Altered form o( moyettSf 
pU of Moy£N sb.^, with assimilation of the last syl- 
lable to the suffix -ANCE.] 

1 . Means, resources; agency, intercession, influ- 
ence exerlecl on behalf of another : see Moyen sb."^ 
2500-30 Dunbar Poems xxxiii. 36 He wald haif, for a 
nicht to byd, A haiknay and the hurimanis hyd, So meikle 
lie was of myance {rimingwith sciens, gyans, gardeviaiice], 
>545 Privy Council Scot. I. 4 Throsv suppli myance 
and favour of the King of Ingland. 1550 Ibid. 109 Diverse 
oure Soverane Ladyis legis makis myance that the samm 
[coins] hes passage. nisBs MoNTCOMERiE/^/y^m5’7x Trot, 
tyke, to a tow, mandrage but myance. 

^ 2 . ? Information, intelligence, 

■ xs6x Diurn. Occurr. (Bannatyne^Cl.) 70 The said erle 
havand myance thairof, rasit his freindis. 

Myand, -ane, Myar : see Moyen-, Mire. 
li Myastlienia (m3i,asj)f*nia). [mod.L. mya- 
stheniaf f. Gr. ;xu-y muscle + da0«v€(a weakness.] 


Muscular weakness. Hence Myasthe’nio a. 

2856 Maynf. Lex., Myasthenia .. Myasthenicus,.* 

rnyasthenic. X903 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 31 May 1323 The girl s 
distressing nervous sensitiveness made impossible.. an at- 
tempt to obtain the myasthenic reaction. 

’t'Myce,^'. AUomyse. pa. OF. 
michier (now dial.) to crumble, slice small, f. 
miche (see Miche J( 5 .*).] trar.s. To cut up small. 

X381 in Forme o/Cury (1780) 93 Nym onyons and myce 
hem ri3t srnal. Ibid. 95 Myse bred and schepys talwe as 
gret as dyses. ex45o ’Pvjo Cookery-bks. 71 lake fiessh 
prawne, and myce it small. Ibid. 75 Putte the mary' there- 
in, and myced dates And streberles. 

Myce, obs. pi. of Moose sb. 

Mycel, obs. form of Micki.e. 

Mycelial (moisPlial), Bot. [f. Mycem-um + 
-.VL.J Consisting of or characterized by mycelium, 
X870 Bastian ill Nature 30 June 173/2 Ordinary mycelial 
filaments. 1883 Jrnl. Microscop, Sci. Jan. 6 A mycehal 
thread, 1894 Times 13 Dec. xi/s Eurotium Oryzx, a 
mycelial plant of the Aspergillus family. 

60 MyceTian, Myce'lioid aeijs. 

>857 M. J. Berkeley Cryptog. Dot. § 226, 1 have, .found a 
Cyfhelta on the hardest gravel stones, where the fine myce- 
liord threads, by which it was attached [etc.]. 1887 \V. 1 hH.- 
LiPs Brit, Discomycetes 147 The fully developed cups are 
much more rare than the green mycehoid state. 1091 iiya. 

Soc. Lex., iMycclian,xe\ca.va%lo Mycelium, 

II MyceliU2U(m3is/*lium). Bot. [mod.L. (Fries 
it>32), f. Gr. fivfCTjs mushroom + -lUM, with inter- 
calated /(? after The veseLitive part 

of the thallus of fungi, consisting of white filament- 
ous tubes (hyphaj) ; the sp.awn of mushrooms. 

*836 M.J. Berkeley 28* at first covered 

by the converging^. 7 C« of the?;/>'^■^r//«;«. X847 Johnston in 
Proc. Beriv. Nat. Club II. No. 5. 214. .f he decumbent fila- 
ments of this Mould form a cobweb-like mycelium. 1875 
Huxley 8: Martin Pract. Blot. v. 34 As all the ramifyiog 
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hj'phaj proceed from the spore as a centre, their develop- 
ment gives rise, .to a delicate stellate mycelium. 

Mycensan (moisihran), a. and sb. [f. L. 
Mycensa-tts (f. A/yceitas) + -an.] a. ac^\ Of or 
belonging to Mycence, an ancient Greek city in 
the Argive plain, and esp. the kind of civilization, 
culture, or art of which it was the centre, b. sb. 
A native or inhabitant of Mycen®. 

[>598 Chapman Iliad vii. 157 The king himself that rules 
the rich Mycenian land.] 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 
562/2 The Afycenacans, sending 80 men, partook with the 
Laced® monians in the glory acqmred at Thermopyl® . X843 
jMure Tour in Greece II. 167 The Mycenaan structure [sc. 
the Treasury of .AtreusJ has.. the advantage of being in a 
nearly perfect state of preservation. 1896 Nat. Sci. Dec. 
353 ^iycen®an culture was permeated by Oriental elements. 

Mycetal ^maiszaal). Bot. [C Gr. pvKtjT-, 
fivtcTjs mushroom + -al.] (See quot.) 

x8s7 M. j. Berkeley ^< 1/. § 63,1 shall.. consider 
Algols, or Hydrophytes, as forming the first grand group ; 
and for the second, propose the name of Mycetals, compris- 
ing. . Fungals and Lichens. 

11 Mycetes (mais/'T/z), xA //. Biol. [mod.L., 
ad. Gr. fxvuTjTcSf pi. of jxvictjs mushroom, fungus.] 
The group of minute vegetable org.anisms com- 
monly known as microbes. Hence Myce‘tio a. 

1876 tr, vou Ziemsseu's Cycl. Med. 1. 254 If. .the mycetic 
germ of a pestilence is supplanted, .by a pathogenetic proto- 
myces. Ibid. 309 A very strong proof of the possible dis- 
semination of cholera mycetes by the air. x^6 Alibutt's 
Syst. Med, 1. 504 Others have singled out the schixomycetes 
as mycetes or microbes. 

Myceto- (maisi'Ti), moisit/>*)» l^efore a vowel 
mycet-, combining form of Gr. fivicT)s musli-. 
room, used in various scientific terms : SHycertoffe- 
ne'tic, Myceto'^enons ae^s., produced by mush- 
rooms. MycetoTogy(seequots.). Slyceto pMHd, 
-pliilold a. and sb. [Gr. ‘<pi\os loving], belonging 
to, a member of, the family A/ycelopki/idce or fungus 
midges, (| IiXyoetozo'a, a group of fungoid organ- 
isms, consisting chiefly of the Myxomycetes; also 
Uycetozo‘an, (j -zo*on, a member of this group. 

1887 tr. De Bary's Fungh etc. 368 These phenomena of 
deformation by Fungi may be termed *mycetogenetic meta- 
morphosis. Ibid. 369 All these "mycctogenous deformations. 
1856 isi.\\nz Expos. Lex., Myeetologia,. .z. or dis- 

sertation on the mushrooms: *mycetology. 1879 Eucycl, 
Brit. IX. 827/2 Mycetology, or more commonly mycology, 
ihescience of fungi. xn^^\\f.^ 9 vaCamb. Nat. II ist,, bisects 
It. 463 The larva of Mycetobia palUpes . rise, .to an 
ordinary *Aiycetophilid fly. x88o Saville Kent lu/usoria 
I, 4 s The group of the Myxomycetes or *Myceiozoa. 1885 
K. R. Lankestcu ill Eucycl. Brit. KIK. 832/1 It indeed 
seems not at all improbable that. .the Myceiozoa repiesent 
more closely than any other living forms the original ances. 
tors of the whole organic world. z88t T. Gill in Suii/hso- 
nian Rep. 414 *Mycei02oans. x888 Rolleston Sc Jackson 
Auim. Lije 908 The spore of a Mycetozoan is a minute 
spherical or oval body. 1885 E. R. Lankester in Encycl. 
Brit. XIX. 832/1 The naked protoplasm of the *Myceto- 
zoon's plasmodium. 

II Mycetoma (maisA^u'ma). Path, [mod.L., f. 
Gr.fiu/frjr-j/iu/ri/r mushroom + sarcoma)."] 

A fungoid disease of the foot (or hand). Hence 
Myceto matous a., affected with mycetoma, 

1874 H. V. Carter {title) On Mycetoma or the fungus 
disease of India. 1893 Lancet 16 July 170/x The acuno- 
mycolic nature.. of the black variety of mycetoma. 1897 
Allbuti'sSyst. Med. II. 90 Mycetoma or Madura foot. 1898 
P. i\£ ANSON Trap. D/s. xxxvii, A mycetoroatous foot Or hand. 

Mych, Myche, Mychel, Mycht : see Miche 
V ., Much, Mickle, Michael, Might. 

Myok(0, Mycle, obs. forms of Meek, Mickle. 

Myco- (mai'ki^), irreg. combining form (for 
Myceto-) of Gr. }ivh 7 js fungus, used in cliemical 
and botanical terms: Blycode'xtrln, -i'nulin, 
substances analogous to dextrin and inulin (respec- 
tively) found in the truffle Elaphomyces granulatiis. 
Mycopro'tein, the albuminoid which is the prin- 
cipal constituent of the protoplasm of the cell. 
II Mycorrlii'za [Gr, piC<* root], a fungus investing 
the roots of ceitain trees and living in close re- 
lationship with the surface cells; hence Mycor- 
rhi'zal a. || Mycothrix [Gr. Qpli hair] = LEPTo- 


iBix. 

8qi Syd. Soc. Lex., *Mycodcxtrin. 2873 Watts 
■eni.S\sva\.,*Plyco-iuulin. C*' H-O. iSSsKlcin 
icro-Org. 34 A kind of protoplasm, the *mycoproteiii of 
mcki. 2898 tr. StrasburgePs Bot, 210 Judging from the 
lulls of culture experiments made with these plants with- 
t ♦mycorrbiza. 1900 Nature 28 Tune 201/2 All known 
-cies of ■'mycorhizal fungi. 2876 IV agucr's Gen. •Mh' 9® 
:11s. .united by transverj-c diiision into short monihlorm 
iments of two or more members (*mycoihrix, lorula-forms). 

! Mycoderiliaf(maik<;d 5 *Jma). Also (in sense 2) 
y'coderm. [mod.L. : see Myco- and Dersia.] 
A genus of fermentation-fungi, .as that which 
rms the mother of vinegar {A/ycoderma aceti). 

846 Lindley Veget. Kmgd. 44, 1B49 Balfour Man. Bot. 
n2S Peculiar species of Mjxoderma are developed lu 
lecar, in yeast, and in flour. 2887 tr. De Bary s Fnugt, 
• 250 With free admission of air the sprouts are frequently 
mgated cylindrical shoots (the ‘Chalara-’ and Myco- 
rma-form). . . . 

5 . A pellicle or membrane formed by certain 
Lcteria, as on the surface of liquids that have be- 
me * mother/*. 


1854 C. H. Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anal, v, 299 The myco- 
derm of favus. 285x H, Macmillan Footn. Page Nat. 238 
I'hese mycodermata, as they are called, of ulcerated and 
mucous surfaces. 

Hence Mycode'rmatoid, -de'rmatous [Gr. 
Sfp/taT-, Sip/sa: see Derma], -de rmic aJys., of, 
pertaining to, or consisting of mycoderms. 

1847 Todds Cycl. Ana/. iV, 1. 144/1 Mycodermatous 
vegetations occur as elements of the crust of porrigo favosa. 
2849 Balfour Mau. Bot, § 1126 Some mycodermatous Fungi 
are connected with certain cutaneous.. disease.^. 1883 Ogil- 
VIE, Mycodermic. 2890 Century Diet., Mycodermatoid. 

Mycology (msikp-lodsi). [ad. mod.L. myco^ 
logia : see Mveo- and -logy.] That branch of 
botany which treats of fungi; also, the myco- 
logical features of a district or country. 

1836 M. J. Berkeley Fungi The immense advances 
which have of late years been made in the .study of Myco- 
losy.^ 1845 Lindley Veget, Kiugd. 37 The African Myco- 
logy is remarkable for the varied forms it produces amongst 
the puff-balls and allied genera. 1885 G. S. Woodhead & 
A. W. Hare {title). Pathological Mycology. An Enquiry 
into the Etiology of Infective Diseases, 

Hence Mycolo'grlc, -lo’^cal adjs., pertaining to 
or connected with mycology or the study of fungi ; 
hence Mycolo’ffically adv . ; MycoTogist, one 
who studies or is versed in fungi. 

1836 M. J. Berkeley That most excellent myco- 
logist, Schweinitz. ^ 1838 Peuuy Cycl. XI. 19/2 The myco- 
logical system of Fries. 1846 Worcester, 2875 

Cooke Fungi xiu. 269 The xnycologic vegetation of a coun- 
try. Ibid. 281 A great portion of this country b myco- 
logicallj* unknown. 

Mycopliagy (msik^'/ad/j), [See Myco- and 
-PHAGY.] The eating of fungi ; esp. of those 
species usuallyneglected or avoided. Hence Myco*- 
phagist, one who practises mycophagy. 

1861 H, Macmillan Footn. Page Nat. 262 The dung and 
fly Agaric, whose loathsome and poisonous properties are 
such as to deter the most devoted mycophagist from their 
use, 1865 Readeryo Sept. 36S/2 Mycophagy, a grand name 
for what West of England boy.** call eating ‘ twoad's meeyat ’, 
290X Nation 21 Apr. 295/3 ‘The Mushroom Book' intro- 
duces the beginner.. to the most important edible and 
poisonous forms, placing him quickly in possession of the 
facts most important to the successful mycophagist. 

II Mycosis (maik^u-sis). Path, Also myk-. 
[f. Gr, ixmris (see Myco-) + -osis.] The presence 
of parasitic fungi in or on any part of the body, 
or the disease caused thereby. Hence Mycotic 
(moikp'tik) a,, characterized by mycosis. 

1876 tr. IVagnePs Gen. Pathol. 268 The character of 
diphtheria is mo»t probably a myko.sis. 1877 tr. von Ziew 
ssen’s Cycl, Med, aIL 573 Some cases [of meningitis] have 
been recognised to be of mycotic origin. 2880 A. Flint 
Princ. Med, 97 A form of intestinal mycosis. 

Mycterism (mi*kteriz’m). rare, [ad, Gr. /lu/r- 
rrjpiapos^ f. fsv/eri]pi(€ty to sneer at, f, fiv/cr^p nose.] 
A gibe or scoff. 

1593 R. Harvey /’/HVutff. 8, 1 may well say, notwithstanding 
your trifling mycterlsme, that [etc.]. 1678 Phillips. Mycle- 
risme, a disdainful gibe, or scoff ; in Hhetorick, it is taken 
for a more secret and close kind of Sarcasm. 2900 Saints- 
bury Hist, Crit, \. 3pt Quintilian .. observes that. .the 
Greeks call certain kinds of allegory, sarcasm, asteism 
[etc.], .to which it may be well to add mycterism, a kind of 
derision which is dissembled, but not altogether concealed. 
Mycul(l0, obs. forms of Mickle. . 
Mydaleine (maid^i’I/|in). [f. Gr. /luSaA/or 

dripping, wet + -ink 5 .] a poisonous ptomaine 
obtained from putrid flesh, etc. 

2887 A. M. Brow.n Anim. Alkaloids 37 The action of 
mydaleine on the anima] economy is very interesting. 2897 
Altbuti's Syst. Med. II, 788 Mydaleine, which has been 
obtained from the human cadaver. 

Myd(d)ai, etc., obs. ff. Midday'. Mydde : 
see Mead jA-, Mid. Myddol, etc., obs. ff. 
Middle. Myddes, var. Mids. Mydding, 
Myddoe, Middrefe : see Middek, Meadow, 
Midriff. Mydo ; see Mid, Mide, Meed. 
Mydemyst, Mydes, (-is), Mydew, Myding: 
see Midmost, Mids, Meadow, Middek. Mydle, 
obs. f. Meddle, Middle. 

II My^iasis (midrii^*sis), /Iz//;. [late L. 
mydriasis (Celsus), a. Gr. nvdptdcis, Ionic ^rjais.] 
Excessive dilatation of the pupil of the eye. 

[1657 Physical Diet., Midrinsis.\ 1805 Med. Jrnl. XIV. 
402 Under the term mydriasis, the older writers have com- 
prehended a morbid affection of the in's, and of the retina. 
1849-53 Todds Cycl, Anat, IV, 11. 1466/1 Alydriasis.. 
renders the individual more or less presbyopic. 

Mydriatic (midrioe’tik), a. and sb. • [f. prec. : 
see -ATic.] a. adj. Pertaining to, or causing, my- 
driasis. b. sb. A drug that produces mydriasis. 

1855 Dunclison Med. Lex, 1863 Syd. Soc. Yearhk. 444 
On the Antagonistic Effects of Opium and the Mydriatics. 
18^ tr. Domiers' Auom, Accouuu. Eye^ 590 'I'he ancients. . 
were acquainted with the mydriatic action of some plants. 

Mydrid, Mydrif, Alydrun, Mydwe, Myd- 
yng: see Midbed, Midriff, Midgerk, Meadow, 
Midden. 

f 3 SIye, 2'. Obs. [a. OF. ////Vr (recorded only as 
refl.) to crumble, f. mie L. mtea crumb.] Ira/is, 
To crumble, grate (bread). 

a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. xxxix. itx Ihah me tcone with 
hym hat myn teh [=^ tep] mye. 13.. in Rel. Ant, L 51 AI 
this mye smal, and farse the caite within, c 2430 Liber 



MYEIiEWCEPHALON. 

Cocorwn ,'1862) 3 Take mylke of almondes, lay hit anone 
With atyed bred. 1483 Caih. Angl. 239/1 To Alye brede, 
jiiicarc, interrcre. 

II Myelencephalon (m9i:elense'faVn). AnaU 
[[. Gr. fiveX^os, -oV marrow + Encephalon'.] a. 
The cerebro-spinal axis or system (Owen), "b. The 
medulla oblongata (jiuxley). So Myelence- 
plia*lic a.j pertaining to or connected with the 
myelencephalon ; Myelence'plialous {a) = 
Myekncepkalic ; 'pertaining to the sub-kingdom 
Myelencephala (Owen) or vertebrates. 

[1S43 Owen Led, Coiup.Aiiat,^ Invertebrates 12 The sub- 
liin^dom Verlebrata^ or Myetencephala.] 1846 — Led. 
Anat. Vertebrate Anim. i. Fishes 46 The perfect type of 
that primary segment of the myelencephalous skeleton. x86S 
— Anat. Vertebr. J. 268 Myelencephalon of Fishes. 1866 
Ibid. III. 79 The myelencephalic columns. 1871 Huxlev 
Anat, Vert. 72 All the other cerebral nerves originate in 
the posterior division of the hind-brain— the myelence- 
phalon. 

Myeld, obs. form of Mild. 
iVIyeliu^, -ine (msi'clin). [a. G. myelin.^ f. Gr. 
/tucAoy marrow : see -IN, -iNE,] 

1 . Chem. Virchow’s term for a fatty substance 
obtainable from various animal tissues (e.g, brain- 
substance, yolk of egg), and also from some 
vegetable tissues. Also attrib. 

1867 Syd. Sac. Bienn. RetrosJ). it The peculiar substance 
termed by Virchow, myeline substance, .appears to be de- 
rivable from protagon. 1867 Jrnl'. Anat. L 359 So-called 
Myeline-fornjs (rounded and elongated bodies with double 
contours, resembling nerve-tubes). 1887 tr. De Bary's Fungi^ 
etc. 300 The motile formations observed in Ueneke’s myelin 
(protagon-mixtures). 

2 . AiUli, The medullary sheath of nerve-fibres, 
or white substance of Schwann. Also attrib, 

1873 A. Flint Physiol, ilfan, ilervous Syst. i. ax The 
medullary substance, .is called by various names; as inye- 
line, white substance of Schwann, medullary sheath. iQg 6 
Allbnit's Syst. Med. L 176 The nerve fibres. .undergo 
changes in the myelin sheath similar to degeneration. 

Hence Myelinate, Myelinated (of nerve- 

fibres) furnished with myelin] Myelina'tion, the 
process of development of the medullary sheath of 
nerves in the embryo {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S91) ; My- 
eli’nic of or containing myelin j Myeliniza*- 
tion aa Blyelination^, Myelinize v. trans.y to 
furnish with myelin ; My^elino-neuritis, inflam- 
mation of the medullary sheath of nerves. 

1834 Lancet 3 Nov. 1037/1 In a muscular nerve trunk from 
one-third to one-half of the ^myelinate fil)re.s are from cells 
of the spinal root ganglion. 1899 Attbutt's Syst. Med.Vll. 

75 An exceedhigly small group of ’myelinated fibres. Ibid, 
732 The changes m die cortex begin at a stage prior to the 
*niyelinatioa of the pyramidal fibres, Lancet zS Aug. 
329 The order of succession In the ’myelinisation of the 
projection centres and the association centres. 1903 Con- 
Ump.Rev, Sept. 389 Wlien the child plays it is literally 
organising its brain, ’myelinlsin^ its mind-machlne. 1876 
tr. IVa^ruVs Gen. Pathol. Neither protagon. . nor one of 
its products of decomposition.. arising from the action of* 
alkalies furnish of themselves ’myelinic forms. 1897 All- 
butCs Syst. Med.\\. cyjei ’Myelino-neuritis such as is met 
with in disseminated sclerosis. 

2 ffiyelill- (raai'elin). ALin. Also -ine. [a. G. 
myelin (Breithaupt), ad. Gr. /tufAivos marrowy, f. 
/xu€A-cy marrow.] A yellowish- or reddish-white 
variety of kaolin ; so called from its appearance. 

1854 Dana Mhu 250 ilyelin of Breilhaupt (Talksteinmark) 
is from Uochlitz. 

Myelitis (maiiclartis). Path. [mod,L., f. 
Myel-on + -iTis.] Inflammation of the spinal cord. 

X83S R. B. Todd in Cyel. Prod. Med. IV. 640/2 Inflamma- 
tion of the spinal marrow called by Hnrles ard OJilvier 
myelitis, 1887 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 26 Mar. 680/1 Sections of 
the cord from a case of acute central myelitis. 

Hence Myelitic (maiicU'tik) a. 

1856 M.vvne Expos. Lex., Myeliticu 5 y..my€i\i\c. 1899 
Allbutt s .Syst. Med.'Yll. 15 Acute myelitic ataxy, 

J 5 Iyel(l)raas, obs. forms of Michaelmas. 
JJlIyelo-(ruai'clj,mDiielp*), beforea vowel Myel-, 
combining f. Gr. pucXdy, y.ve\ 6 v (see Myelon), 
used in many medical and chemical terras, of 
which the following are typical examples : My- 
elocoole [Gr. koTkos hollow], the cavity of the 
myclonorspinalcord. Myelocone[Gr. woWsdust]; 
see quots. Myelol'dic, Myeloi'dia ; see quot. 
My:eloma*rffarin, a fatty substance obtained by 
Kohler from the tissue of the central nervous 
system. Myclo'pathy, disease of the spinal cord ; 
hence My:eloi)a*thic a. Myeloplaque, My- 
eloplax [Gr. w\df anything flat and broad] = 
Osteoclast («). Myeloplast [-I’Last] = prec. 
Hence My:elopIa'stic <z., connected with rayelo- 
plasts. 

x 37S C. H. Joses ik SiEV. Pathol. Anat. xiL 290 The 
protruded sac conulns some portion of the spinal cord itself, 
forming the NO-c.'illed 'myelocele. X873 KiNCztrrr .-JwrVr. 
Chan. 267 Kvlhn gave to one of the principles of the brain 
the name of cerebriuc, and to another that of 'myelokon. 
x391 Syti. Soc. L<.t.,Myelocone. term employed by Couerbe 
for a fatty substance obtained from the cerebral structures 
and which consists chiefly of puls'crulent siearinc. 1872 
Watts Did. Chem. Suppl., *.MycleTdin and * I^IyeloTaic \ 
acid. Tliesc immcs arc gisen by Kohler.. to tsvo phos- 1 
phoretted bodies which he has extracted from brain, 2876 1 
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tr. Waller's Gen. Pathol. 329 His (sr. Kohler's] *myelo 
margarin. 1897 Allbutfs Syst. Med. IV. 83 The atrophy 
of inuscle may be ’myelopathic, and have a central .spinal 
origin. z%tyz Syd. See. Lex.,* Myelopathy , zZ^ Allbiiit' s 
Syst. Med. VI L 207 Progressive spinal muscular atrophy 
(Progressive myelopathy, wasting palsy). ^ 2877 Schafer 
Histol. 93 Another element to be found In the marrow 
is.. the 'myeloplaque or ostoclast. 1891 Syd, Soc, Lex, 
*Myeloplasts...\j 3 xsii multinucleated protoplasmic masses 
or giant cells, found in the marrow of bones. 1874 H. V. 
Cart^ Mycetoma 42 An alteration of the bones produced 
by a diathesis, such as he supposes to belong to the *my- 
eloplastic formations generally. 1&66 A. Flint Prx*«c. 

51 *Myeoloplaxes (sic), cells in the marrow of bones. 1876 
tr. Wagners Gen. Pathol. 389 So-called mother-cells with 
daughter-cells— giant-cells, myeloplaxes. 

jVIyelocyte (m9i*d<?s9it). [f. Myelo- -f -cyte.] 

The nucleus of a ganglionic nerve-cell. 

1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. 51 Myeolocytes \s\ci\. or cells 
found in the substance of the brain, the spinal cord, and in 
one of the beds of the retina. 2^9 Mature 21 Nov. 72/1 
The nervous elements termed myelocytes. 

Myelogenetic (m3i:eli7cl3/he*tik), a. [f.MYELO- 
+ Genetic a.] Concerned with the development 
of the spinal cord* 

^ sgoc Laned x8 Aug. 529/1 The myelogenetic method which 
investigated the details of the central fibres by tracing the 
history of their development. 

Myelogenic (m3i:eltfd3e*nik), a. [f. AIyelo- 
+ -GENic.J Derived from or originating in the 
bone marrow. Also Myelo'^enous a. 

187s C. H. JoNK & SiEV, Pathol. AuaL ii. 74 The form 
[of leuchxmla] which arises from an afiection of the osseous 
medulla.. has been called the myelogenous by Neumann. 
1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 515 A myelogenic cysto- 
sarcoma myxoinatodesof the bones of the head. 1904 Brit. 
Med. Jrnl. 10 Sept. 605 Myelogenous leuka:mia is rare. 

Myeloid (mareloid), a. [f. Gr. marrow 

-f -oiD.] Resembling marrow, as myeloid ittmour \ 
of or pertaining to marrow, as myeloid cell. 

1857 Trans, Path. Soc. Lond.VWl. 346 Large Myeloid 
Tumour in the Head of the Humerus. ^ 1875 C. H. Jones 
& SiEV. Pathol. Anat. 320 The myeloid cells or ‘myelo- 
plaxes' of bone. 1887 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 26 Feb. 458/1 A 
myeloid sarcoma growing from the centre of the fir!>t meta- 
tarsal bone. 

{1 Myelou (mai’elfm). Anal, [a, Gr. ^veKovy 
) late var. of pviKbs marrow.] Owen^s name for the 
. spinal cord. Hence Myelonal, Myelo*nic adjs. 
1^6 Owen Led, Anat. Vertebrate Anim. i. Fishes 172 
This part is called the ‘ brain ’ or encephalon ; the rest of 
the axis 1 term the ‘myelon'. Ibid. 174 At the bottom of 
the ventricle the myelonal canal is exposed. 1883 E. R. 
Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 680/2 The retina of the 
MoUuscan cephalic eye,, .unlike that of the Vertebrate mye- 
Ionic eye, is essenttallyamodined area of the general epiderm. 

Myere, obs. f. Mere, Mire; var, M your. 
Myery, obs. f. Miry. MyeB(se, obs. pi. Mouse. 

II Mygale (mi’gaU*). Also 4 migale, mygal. 
[la^ £., a. Gr. /tiryaX^-] 

1 . The slirew-mouse. 

1383 Wyclif Lev. xi. 30 A mygal (Vulg. tnygalc], that is 
abeeste born trecherows to bigile,and moost gloterous. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. Be P, R. xviii. Ixxiv. (Bpdl. AIS.), The 
firette hatte Migale and is a litel beste as it were a wesel. 
xSzS Sir J, G. Wilkinson Mat. Hierogl. (13] The sacred 
animal of Buto Is said to have been the mygale or shrew- 
mouse. 

2 . Zool. A genus of large hairy spiders of America; 
a spider of this genus, e.g. the bird-spider {AT. 
avicularia'). [Named by Latreille 1S02.] 

1834 Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. HI. 287 This Mygale— 
Aranea avicularia.. — is about an inch and a half long. 
2843 Led. Anat. Invertebrate Anim, 253 In the 

Mygale a third ganglion of very small size is formed. 1890 
Daily News 20 Sept. 5/4 The huge Brazilian mygale. 

Hence Mygaloid a,, belonging to the genus 
A'/ygale or family Alygalidse. 

1893 AIiNCHiNin Wit/. J'cii III. 123 A large mygaloid spider, I 
Myg(h)e, Myghele, -ell, obs. ff. Midge, 
Mick.vel. My3t(e, Myght(e : see Mid, Might, 
Mite. Mygnyoti, Mygrame, -eym, -ime, 
obs. ff. Mihion, Megkim. Mygth, Myhel, 
Myhth: see -M ight, Michael. 

Myi asis (moiiiiei-sis). Path. Also myasis. 
Jraod.L., i. Gr. iuiia. Ily -f -asis.] Injury inllicted 
by dipterous larvre on the human body. 

X837 F. W. Hope in Trans. Entom.Soc. (1839) II. 359 The 
genera producing Myasis, or fly-disease. 1899 Sharp in 
Camb. Nat. Hist, Insects ii. 513^ The various attacks of 
Dipterous larva: on man have received the general name of 
‘myiasis’. 1904 Brit. Med. JmL 17 Dec. 1641 Dr, J. W, 
Stephens showed the larvae and flies of myiasis. 

Myilde, Myir, IVIyis, Myist, Myit; see 

Mild, Mibe, Mouse, Mist, Mite. 

Mykames, Myke, Mykel, -il(l, obs. ffj 

Michaelmas,. Meek, hlicKLE. 

MykMs, Sc, pi. of Miche si." Obs. Mykkylle, 
mykle, mykul, -yl(l, obs. ff. Mickle. My- 
kylmes, obs. f. Micilvelius. Mylded : see 
Mile v. Myldrop, obs. f, Melduot .SV. Myle : 
see Mil, Mile, Moil. Myleed: see Mile v. 
Myles, -ies.yar. Milds. Mylie, obs. f. Mile sb.- 
Mylioljatid (miliip-batid). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
Afyliobatidix, f. Gr. /luAfnr millstone + Harij skate.] 

-V lish of the family MyliobatiJm (eagle-rays). 
i859-«2 Ricuaudsos, etc. .I/aj. Ifat. /list. II. 166/1. 


MYNE-YE-PLE. 

tMyU. Obs. [Related to Milb cj,] ? A stripe 
or orphrey. 

rrxsoo in Archxol. LIT. 213 The blew myllvs do ser\'e 
for boyth tlie vygylles of seynt Edward synglarly. 2540 
Invent, in Trans. Land, Sidsx. ArchxoL Soc. IV. 329, 
ij tuncyles without stolles and phanams of blewe velveit 
cnbrotheryd with anteloppes and mylles of gold. 

Myll- : see Mil(l-. Myllan, obs. f. Mil.vk i ; 
var. Milan - Obs. Myllaner, etc., obs. ff. Mil- 
liner. Mylle, obs. f. Mile sby Myllen, obs. 
f. Milan 1, Millj^.i Myllewell, var. Mulvel. 
Mylleyn, obs. f. Milan i. Myllin soole : see 
Millensole. Myllyant, obs. f. Million. 
lVIyln(e, obs. ff. Mill sb. Mylnar, -er(e, obs. 
ff. Miller. Mylnard, obs. f. Millwabd. 

II Mylodon (marWdfin). [mod.L., f. Gr. /uJAt;, 
/ruAo-s mill, millstone, molar + oSovr-, oSou's tooth.] 
A genus of gigantic extinct sloths from the Pleisto.- 
cene, having teeth more or less cylindrical; an 
animal of tliis genus. So Mylodoat (mai'Wd/int); 
also used ad/. = belonging to the genus Mylodon. 

1839 Penny CycL XV. 70/1 Mylodon (Owen). A genus of 
Edentate Megatherioids. 1840 Owen in Zool. Voy. BeagU 
I. 72 The hlylodon. .liolds an intermediate place between 
the Ai and _ the great Armadillo. 1850 Kingsley Alton 
Locke xxxvi, A mylodon among South American forests. 
1899 Nat. Set. XIV. 266 Mylodonts were known to have 
been contemporaneous with man in other parts of Argentina 
■farther north. Ibid. 267 The claw is of a mylodont.,type. 

+ Myloglosse, a- Obs. In 7 erron. myleo-. 
[ad. mod.L. mylogloss-tis : see next.] 

1669 Holder Eteni. Sfieech 49 The Tongue being held in 
that posture onely by the force of theGeneoglosse or ily* 
leoglosse Muscles. 

lIMylogloSSUSCmaikglp-sns). [mod.L. 

tnyloglosstis (sc. mtisculus), f. Gr. /tvAi?, pt/Ao-j mill- 
stone, molar + -fXoiaaa tongue.] A muscular slip 
accessory to the styloglossus, passing from the angle 
of the jaw to the tongue. 

[1693 tr. Blattcard's P/tys. Did. (ed. a)» Myloglossum.) 
2756 Winslow's Anat. Hum. Body II, 339 The Mylo-Glossi 
■are small fleshy Planes situated transversely, one on each 
side, between the Ramus of the lower Jaw, and the Basis 
of the Tongue. 2843 Wilkinson tr. Swedenborgs Anim. 
Kingd. I. i. ig The mylo-glossus of some authors is a part 
of the mylo-hyoideus. 

IVEyloliyoid (maikhaboid), a. and sb. (Earlier 
in L. form || Mylokyoideus.) [ad. mod.L. myla- 
hyold-ctts (Riolanus), f. Gr. /ivAy, -ot (see prec.) + 
ioubris Hioid.] a. ad/. Connected with the lower 
jaw and the hyoid bone; esp. mylohyoid muscle, 
a flat triangular muscle forming a large part of 
the muscular floor of the mouth. Also Mylo- 
hyoido'au a. b. sb. The mylohyoid muscle. 

1694 W. Qo\'css'R.MyoionnaRe/.'j6Myloliyoideus. Though 
Falloppius and his Followers make this a Fair of Aluscles, 
It seems not to be divisible without apparent Violence. 
2804 Abeknethv Surg. Obs. (1827) 35 The raylohyoidcus 
muscle, 1838 W. J, E.^Wilson Anat. Vade .If, 220 The 
Inferior dental nerve.. gives off hut one branch, the my(o- 
hyoidean. Ibid., The external surface of the mylo-hyoid 
muscle. 1840 Owen in Zool. Voy. BcagU I, 72 The mylo- 
hyoid ridge, r843 Wilkinson tr. Swedenborg s Anim. 
Kingd. I. i. 20 The mylo*hyoideus arises broad but thin 
from the base of the lower jaw, r866 Proc. R.Irish^Acaii. 
IX, 460 Inseparably connected to the mylohyoid of its owa 
side. 1891 Syd. Soc. Lex., Mylohyoldean ridge. 

Slyloilite (moi-liShait). Geol. ff. Gr. p.v\iiv 
mill + -ite.] A siliceous schist resulting from the 
crushing of quartzose rocks. Hence Myloni'tic 
a., MyTonized ppl. a., applied to such rocks. 

r886 Key. Brit. Assoc. 1026 The gneisses and pegmatites 
. .are crashed, dragged, and ground out into^a finely lami- 
nated schist (mylonitej. i883 Hatch Gloss, in Teall Brit. 
Petrogr. Alylonitic. 1901 Nature Sept. 513/1 All 
these mylonised rocks show a characteristic striping on the 
divisional planes. 

Mylse, var. Milce. M[ylt(e: see Melt v. 
Myluel, -well, var. Mulvel. Mylvart, obs. f. 
Millwabd. Mylyng : see Mile v. Mylytin, 
obs. f. Melon. Myn : see Min, AIine. M^a : 
see Mina. M3mace, -asse, obs. ff. Menace v. 
Mynah, -eh, var. Mina -. Mynament, 
obs. f. Muniment. lSiIynd(e, obs. Sc. ff. Mine 
ji.i Mynde, var. pa. pple. Meng v. Myn- 
doure, obs. Sc. f. Mineiu Myne: see Mi.f, 
Mine. Mynekin: see Minche.n. Dffynerfe, 
-erfF, -erve, obs. ff. Minerva. !iyrynes(ch, 
-essh, obs. ff. Minish. 

My-neaa. nonce-wd. Self-centredness. 
x66z J. C11A.NOLEK Van Ifetnwut's Orint. To Fdn, It 
comprehends all things which man in his 0»Ti-ne5s, Selfish’ 
ness and My-ness, ..cannot understand. 

Mynewe, variant of Ming v. Obs. 

+ Myne-ye'jle. Obs. [Of obscure origin and 
meaning. ProfV Skeat has suggested derivation 
from OF. manople gauntlet.] 

14.. Cbesy Chnse 62 (M.S. Ashra. 48, If. r6b) Thorowe 
ryche male and myne ye pie many stenie y« stiockc done 
stregbt. 14.. Eger ."If Grime 2025 (Percy fob), ThrotJi:ji 
ricli many & rnyny plee the red blood blcmuJicd both their 
blee. (/>^. /Vrey-r It Abd be Mail & many phe- 
Reliques, vul. I. p.Tg. 10, ver. sz & Clos.]. 

3 ttyng(e, variant forms of Meno v. 



MYNHEER, 
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MYOPIC. 


II MynReer (mainhcT, mane-r). Also 7 myn- 
h.ere, menheir, 7-S minheer, S miin heer, 9 
mynh.er, meneer. [Du. mijnhcer, f. mijn my + 
heer lord, master (see Her jA.).] The courteous 
form of address or title of courtesy corresponding 
in Dutch to ‘sir', ‘ Mr.’; hence, a Dutchman. 

1652 in Nicholas Papers (Camden 1886) 30S Myn Heer 
Capel. 1654 Gaston Pleas. Notes 236 True Myn-here (quoth 
Steepen Malten) we shall not heare of this againe. 1678 
J.pHiLLirs tr. Tavernier's Trav.\i.i.\\\. MenheirVelant, 
chief of theHolland-Factoryat Agra._ 1701 C.W00LEY yntl. 
Nc 7 u York (i860) 58 Frederick Philips, the richest Miin 
Heer in that place. 1711 Spectator'^o. 5^5 He afterwards 
proceeds to call Minheer Hendel, the Orpheus of our Age. 
1782 CowpER To Lady Axtsten (12 Aug.), 'Tis thu.s 1 spend 
my moments here, And wish myself a .Dutch mynheej. 1886 
All Year Roxitid 14 Aug. 35 Mynheer, as clever at a trick 
as a Yank or a Jap. 

iransf. 1819 Scott Ivanhoe 1, Mynheer Calf, too, be* 
comes Alonsieur de Veau. 

Hence Mynhee’rify v. nonce-ivd.y to study Dutch. 
1804 Southey Z-t’/. to Liextt. Southey si Sept., lam learning 
Dutch, and wish you were here;, to mynheerify with me. 

Myniment, obs. form of Muniment. 

Mynye, variant of Ming v. Obs. 

Iffiyo- combining f. Gr. fxvs (gen. /tuo*s) 

muscle, in many scientific terms (of which the 
most important will be found as Main words), 
myoblast [-blast], a cell which gives rise to 
muscular elements ; hence Myobla’stica. (in recent 
Diets.). 11 myochrome [Gr. colour], 

Thudichum^s name for the colouring matter of 
red muscle (cf. inyohs&inaihi). Myoclo’nic a. [cf. 
Clonic], pertaining to or affected with myoclonus. 
Ij Myo’clouas [Gr.^Aoi'os violent confused motion], 
convulsive action of the muscles. I!iiIyoccel(e [Gr. 
«o»Xos hollow], myocc9‘lom(e, the cavity in the 
centre of a myotome in an early stage ; hence Myo- 
ccslo*mic a. 1| Myoco’mina {^pl. -co'mmata, 
co’mmas) [Gr. K 6 }jL}xa segment], one of the lateral 
fiakes into which the muscular system of fishes and 
other lower vertebrates is divided. Myocyte [Gr. 
KV 7 QS cell], a contractile fibre cell or layer in some 
sponges and protozoans. Myodome [Gr. Zopos 
house, chamber], a cavity in the skull of most 
teleostean fishes for the reception of the rectus 
muscles of the eye. Myodynanulcs sb. pL^ that 
branch of science which treats of muscular con- 
traction, Myodynamio'meter, -dynamo'meter, 
an instrument for measuring muscular force, || Myo- 
fibro'ma, a tumour consisting of muscular and 
fibrous tissue. Myogemic, Myo’^euous adjs,, 
produced by or arising in the muscles. Myob»-- 
matin, MacMuiin’s name for the colouring matter 
of red muscle. H Myole'mma [Lemma -], a deli- 
cate membranous sheath enveloping each fibril of 
muscular tissue. 1 ] Myolipo*ma, a tumour con- 
taining adipose tissue and muscular tissue {Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1891). Myomere [Gr, [xkpos part], a 
myotome ; hence Myome'ric cu Myomymy [Gr. 
-(uvvyLiaj vvoiia name], nomenclature of muscles. 
Myopliau(e a. [Gr. appearing, (paiveiv to 

appear], having a striated appearance as of muscle. 
Myopboue [Gr. tpojv^ sound], an adaptation of 
the microphone for measuring the sound of con- 
tracling muscles. Myopliore [-PBOBE], an appa- 
ratus for the attachment of muscles in certain mol- 
lusks ; hence Myo’phorous a. (in recent Diets.). 
Myophysical a., relating to myophysics. Myo- 
pliysics, the physics of muscle, the science con- 
cerned with muscular action, Myopo’larn., relat- 


ing to muscular polarity. Myosarco'ma, a tumour 
consisting partly of muscular and partly of sarco- 
matous tissue ; hence Myosarco'matous a. (in 
recent Diets.). Myosclero’ticn., involving harden- 
ing of the muscles. My'oscope [-scope], an in- 
strument forobseivingmuscular contiaction. Myo- 
spasm, II Myospa'smns, spasm or^ cramp of a 
muscle. Myota'tic a. [Gr. -Tart/^os, cogn. w. 
rddis tension], pertaining to or developed by mus- 
cular tension. Myoto’nic a. [Gr. tovik-us -per- 
taining to stretching. Tonic], applied to the kind 

of electrical reaction characteristic of the disease 


Myotonia congenita. 

1884 Hyatt in Proc. Bosloit Soc. Nat. Hist. 5 Mar. 121 
The action of the lateral ’myoblasts in movang an elongated 
vermiform animal. 1872 Tuudichum Chon. Pays, 27 
coloured albuminous matter, *mypclirome, identical witn 
hemato-crystalline. 1809 Altixitts Syst. pled. ViJ. 009 
The "myoclonic spasm may manifest itself in the weakness 
of overwork. 1883 in Brain VII. 5^ Rhythmical ^Iyo_* 
clonus. 1880 E. U. Lankesteb in Q. Jrxd. pitcrosc. Aa. 
XXIX. 303 The fin-rays, the cavities of which are part of 
the ’myocoil. Ibid. 377 The *m>-ocailomic pouches or uitra- 
muscular lympii-spaces of the head. 1846 Owen Z ft./. Anat. 
YertebrateA nim.x. Fishes 164 The fibresofeach *myocomma 
of the trunk run straight and nearly horizontally domooQ 
septum tothenext. j 88 oGuNTHER^i^i«?-s 94 The?P< 5 "®“[P^‘f 
septa between themyocoinmas. 1887 SOLi.AsmLxxcycl.Brtt. 
XXI I. 419/2 Contractile fibre cells or ’myocytes occur in .a I 
Ihehishersponges. i888^w/fr.iVa/w/'a/if/.Apr.358(Inro.ail. 


cheeked fishes] *Myodome undeveloped, the cranial cavity 
being closed in front. 185s Dukclison il/ed. Lex,^ *My(h 
dytiantxcs^ see jMuscular contraction. 1861 Syd. See. Ycar- 

o heartand blood-vessels. 

1855 Dukglison iUed, Lex.^Dynantomeier^ * Myadyxtantio^ 
lyeter^ *pIyodynamonieter...An instrument contrived by 
JVl. Regnier. z88S Brit. Bled. yntl. 24 Nov. 1182 Uterine 
*Myofibroma. 1876 Dukguson Med. Lex.^ Paralysis^ 
Partial muscular paraWsLs dating from very 
early life. 1904 Brit. Med. JmL 17 oept. 682 Is conduction 
m the heart due to muscle or nerve — is it myogenic or 
neurogenic? \p&sProe. R. Soc. XXXIX. 24S The name., 
of *myoha2matin (is proposed] for the intrinsic pigment in 
striped muscle, which belongs to the same series [sc. that of 
histohtemaiinsj 1840 \V. J. E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. 132 
A number of ultironte fibrils enclosed in a delicate sheath or 
*myolema [sic]. 1899 A/lbu/Ps Syst. Med. VI. gi 5 This 
[congenital lipoma] may be associated with spina bifida and 
sometimes coni.'iinsstri.ated muscle fibre(*myolipoma). 1887 
Hucrecht in Q. yntl. Microsc. Set. XXVII. 614 An 
arrangement in distinct •myomeres. 1889 A thensuxn 12 Jan. 
47/2 The ’myoDieric value of the gill-slits and of the nerves 
which fork over them. 1885 Wilder in yrnl. Nerv. Dis. 
XII. 271 A ’myonymy which is. .inapplicable to the same 
parts in many animals. 1880 Saville Kent In/nsoria 1 . 58 
The muscular or *myophan layer. 1889 Preece & Maier 
Telephone 467 Applied to a muscle, the same instrument 
[Boudet’s microphone] becomes an excellent *myophone. 
It indicates the normal muscular sound. 1895 Camb, Nat. 
Hist. III. 274 In Septifer the anterior adductor muscle is 
carried on a sort of shelf or *myophore. 1891 Syd. Soc, Lex.^ 

* Myophysical lawst the laws governing muscular action. 
1892 Monist II. 276 Myophj'sical and psycho-physical ques- 
tions. iS8t G, S. YiKLLGennan Cnltureizi Our conclusion 
is not likely to be afifected by any solution of such.. ques- 
tions of ’myophysics as the pre-existence of muscular cur- 
rents. i 883 Anter. yrnl. Psychol. 1 . 185 Correcting for the 
movement of the indifference point along the *myopoIar 
tract. ^ 1891 Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Myopolar^ a term applied to the 
direction of the electric current in elcctroionic experiments 
when the nerve is stimulated between the eleclronising 
electrodes and the muscle. 1876 tr. IVn^ner's Gen. PatJioL 
420 Rhabdomyoma, ntyonta strioceliulare, •myosarcoma, 
true myoma. 1873 A. Flint Princ. Med. 720 Pseudo- 
Hypertrophic, or *Myo-sclcrolic, Paralv'sis. iZ'] 6 -’jS. Kens. 
Mus. Catal. Set. App. No. 3803 Double ’Myoscope for the 
examination and demonstration of the laws of muscular 
contraction. 1856 AXayne Expos. Lcx.^ Myospasinus,..:s 
•myospasreu i88t W. R. Gowers Epilepsy^ etc. 100 The 
•myotatic irritability of the muscles is lost. 1887 tr. voxt 
Zientsseds Hxxndbk. Therap.Vl. 213 The ’Alyotonic Elec- 
trical Reaction. 

il Myocardinni (mai|0ka'jdii;m). [mod.L., f. 
Gr. M-£0- + KapSta heart.] The muscular 

substance of the heart. Hence Myoca’rdial a. 
Also Myocardl-tis, inflammation of the myocar- 
dium ; whence Ky^ocardi'tio a. 

x86fi A. Flint Z’nW. «9 Myocarditis. x 86 B Trax:s. 
Path. Soe. Lend. XIX. 195 Concurrent pericarditis, myo- 
carditis, and endocarditis. 1879 St. George's Hosp. R ep. IX. 
405 Abscess of the myocardium. 1880 Flint /VrVnr. Med. 
332 To difierentlate the different myocardial lesions. 3896 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. 1 . 816 Myocarditic changes. 

lyiyoctonic (m3i|9ktf7*nik), a. Chem, [f, Gr, 
y,\iQttrov-QSi i. /4u(o)-, ftvs mouse + -xcrovos slaying : 
see -ic.] The name of a highly poisonous acid 
obtained from Paliconrea Rtaregravii. So Myo'c- 
tonine, an alkaloid obtained from lycoc- 

tonuin ; hence Myoctoni*nio a. Myoctonic. 

1872 Watts Diet. Chon. Suppl., Myoctonic odd. 1887 
Brxi. Med. yrnl. 13 Jan. 123 Myoctoniiie is one of the two 
substances extr.acied from aconiium lycoctonum by MM. 
Dragendorff and Spohn. 1891 Syd. Soc. Lex., Myoctoninic. 

Myogram (mai'^grtem). [f. Myo- + -gbaM, 
after next,] A tnicing made by a myograph. 

1890 Century Diet. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. I^Ied. VI. 519 
Its (the knee-jerk's] myogram shows it to bea simple twitch. 

Myograph (maiifgraf)- [L Mvo- + -graph.] 
An instrument for taking tracings of muscular 
contractions and ieIa.xations. So Myogxa'phion 
[Gr. 7pa^€rot' pencil, graving tool], 

1867 yrnL Anat. 1 . 158 With both Pfliiger's and Du Bois' 
instruments muscles must be cut out and fixed to them, 
with Alarey’s myograph this is unnecessary, Marey terms 
the instrument ‘myographic forceps’. Ibid., We have al- 
ready twoMyographioos, Plliiger’sandDu BoisReymond's ; 
to these Marey has added a third. 1876-7 S. Kens. Mus. 

Ca/n4.S'c/*/I//.No.^798RoseiitharsRotatuigMyographion. 

HEyogra-pIuc, -ical, adjs. [f. prec. or next 
-h -ic,-i<LYL.J Pertaining to or produced by the 
myograph ; also, pertaining to myography. 

x8o8 Barclay Muscxtlar Motions 438 Showing more than 
usual anxiety to point out some rayographical errors. 1846 
Worcester, Myographic. 1867 (see prec.]. Braixt 

VII. 569 Myographic tracings. 

Myography (moiip'grafi). rare-'^ [f. Myo- 
+ -GBAPHY.j A description of muscles; the de- 
scriptive science of muscles. Hence Myo'grapher, 
Myo'graphist, one who is skilled in myography. 

1721 Bailey, Myography, 1836 Smart, Myographist. 
1890 Century Diet., Myographer. 

Myoidal (msiioi'dal), <1. rarc^"^. [f. Gr.yiu-r i 
mouse + -OIDAL. Cf. Gr. /iuwSi??.] Mouse-like. 

1847 Tulk tr. Okeds Pkysiophilos. 640. 

Myology (maij^dod^j). [ad, mod.L. viyo- 
logia : see Myo- and -logy*.] a. The science of 
muscles ; that part of anatomy which treats of the 
muscles, b. A myological description ; the myo- 
logical features or muscular anatomy of a par- 
ticular animal or part of the body. 

1649 Bulu'er Pailiamyot. Pref. 3 .A Bi^k which all Ana- 
tomists kisse with reverence, as coateioiiig llie Oracles of 


Myolo^ie. 1699 Phil. Trans. XXI. 132 If we are allowed 
to multiply Muscles from their appearance in various Sub- 
jects, we shall never arrive to a perfect llyology. 17x3 
Derham Phys.'Theol. vii. ii. (1714) 357 note, Steno thus con- 
cludes his Myology of the Eagle. 1796 Southey Lett./r. 
Spain (1799) 477 ^lyology, Neurology, and Splanchnology. 
x 83 s Gentl, i\iag. Sept. 2S1 From considerations of.. myo- 
logy and osteology, the Screamer cannot be placed along 
with the Anserine birds: 

Hence Myolo*gic, -lo'gical adjs,, pertaining to 
or concerned with myology; MyoTogist, one who 
studies or is expert in myology. 

1808 Barclay Muscular Motioxis 370 By. .numberless 
combinations of flexions [etc.], .the human body may exhibit 
phenomena calculated to astonish the myologist himself. 
1836 S.MART, Myological, pertaining to myology. iS^ Wor- 
cester, Myologic (citing Penny Cycl.). 186a Syd. Soc. 
Year.bk. Med. 16 Myological enquires, 

II Myoma (mgij^ifma). Path, [mod.L., f. Gr. 
/iD-y muscle -f -cy;ta (cf. adpKco^ia Sarcoma).] A 
tumour composed of muscular tissue. 

1^5 C. H. Jones Sc Smv. Pathol. AnaL 151 Tumours con- 
sisting of smooth muscular fibre, .have recently received the 
name of nxyoxna or Jxbroniyoxna. 1899 Allbxttt's Syst. Med. 
VIII. 51 The case of a woman, forty years of age, the sub- 
ject of myoma of the uterus. 

Hence Myo’matous a., pertaining to a myoma ; 
Myomo’tomy, the removal of a uterine myoma 
by abdominal section {Syd. Soc. Lex, 1891). 

1876 Gross Dis. Bladder, etc. 266 A myomatous fibroma. 
1887 Brit. Pled. yntl. 14 illay 1045/2 An enormous uterine 
tumour of the spongy myomatous variety. 1900 Ibid. No, 
2053 Epit. Current Lit. 71 Myomolomy for Calcified fibroma. 

Myomancy; (msi-JmKnsi). [f. Gr, pv{o)-j yivs 
mouse + fi^vreia -M.YNcr.] Divination by the 
movements of mice. 

1727-52 Chambers ( 7 yr/.s.v., Some authors hold myomancy 
to be one of the most ancient kinds of divination ; and think 
it is on this account that Isaiah, IxvL 17, reckons mice among 
the abominable things of the idolater. 1855 Smedlev Occult 

silfyomorpll (mai-amp.i(). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
Myomor^ha, f. Gr. /iu(o)-, pvs mouse -f popxprj 
shape.] A rodent of the division Myoniorpha 
(including mice, rats, dormice, etc.). So Myo- 
moTphic, -moTphine adjs.., belonging to or 
characteristic of these rodents. 

187. Cassells Nat. Hist. 111 . loa The Dormice,, fall under 
the definition of the Myomorphic section. X887 Heilprin 
Distrib. Anint. 357 Of the non-murine families of myo- 
morphs the dormice (Myoxidse) and mole-rats (Spalacidae) 
belong to the Old World exclusively. X893 Proc. Zool. Soc. 
29 Nov. 860 In Dipxts the incisors are capable of separation 
and approximation as In most myomorpbine rodents. 

Myone, Myoner : see Moyen, Mjnjsb. 
Myonicity (m3i,tmi-siti). [f. Gr, pvbiv cluster 
of muscle + -icity.] Muscular contractility. 

1866 [see Neoricity], 

Myopathy (m3i,p*pa])i). Path. [ad. mod.L. 
viyopathi-a \ see Myo- + -pathy.] Disease of the 
muscles. Hence Myopai;bic a. 

1849 Craig, Myopathy, a morbid condition of the muscles. 
1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Myopathitxx 5 ,..o{ or belonging 
to Myopathia '. myopathic. 1877 tr. zoti Zionsscds Cycl. 
Pled. XVI. 86 All the maladies included in the group of 
rheumatic myopathies. 1880 A. Flint Princ. ISted. 770 A 
myopathic paralysis. 1897 [see Neuro-pathic]. 

STyope (markup), sb. {ai) [a. F. myope, ad. 
late L. 7 nydp~, myops, a. Gr. /luturr-, Myops.] 
A short-sighted person. 

X728 Chambers Cycl, (ed. 2) s.v. Eye, It is not, however, 
myopes and old men alone that would, .have their vision., 
very near or very remote. 1849-52 Todd's Cycl. Anat. IV. 

II. 1463/2 hlyopes. .read with more ease in partial darkness 
than those whose sight is perfect. 1887 [see Myopic]. 
j 7 g. 1870 O. W. Holmes MccIu Thought <f Morals (1871) 
xg Intellectual myopes, near-sighted specialists, 
b. adj. Myopic. 

xSga * H. S. Merriman’.S' 4 z£'^ ij/Zti//// xv, His face.. was 
the face of a hawk, with the contracted myope vision cha- 
racteristic of that bird, 

II Myopia* (mah^u’pia). [mod.L., a. late Gr. 
fivojdia, t. pivofp Myops.] Short-sightedness. 

[1693 tr. Blaxicards Phys. Diet, (ed. 2).] 1727-52 Cham- 
bers Cycl. s.v., The myopia is owing to the too great con- 
vexity of the ball of the eye. 1803 Med. yrnl. IX. 141 The 
structure of his eyes.. being naturally such ps to dispose 
him to myopia. 1895 Zangwill Master \\l U. 294 There's 
money in myopia and diseases of the eye generally. 

,fig. i8oiCHARLOTTESMiTHZ<r//..S‘fjAV. lYatid. I.28oThose 
who have what you justly called the myopia of the mind. 
xBgx O. W. Holmes Poet Brcak/.^t. Pref. p. viii, The kind of 
partial blindness which belongs to intellectual myopia. 

Myopic (Hiaiip’pik), a. {sbi) Path. [f. Myope 
or Myopia + -ic.j Of, relating to, or affected with 
myopia ; short-sighted ; near-sighted. 

1800 Young in Phil. Trans. XCI. 36 The focal length of 
spectacles required for myopic or presbyopic eyes, 1846 
Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. (1S52) gx He was repeatedly re- 
quired at his own balls to call up carriages., for fashionable 
ladies, myopic enough to mistake him for his delegate. 
1849-52 Todi's Cycl. Axiat. IV. 7467/1 The French glasses, 
whethcrpresbyopicormyopic. iBSjBrit.Med. yrxtl.iiMay 
xiio/i This treatment U safe in myopes who have attained 
the age of puberty, and have not large myopic crescents. 

x8gx Meredith One o/our Conq. ilf. L 8 Your Mo- 
raine is a myopic preacher, 
b. absol. and sb. 

1883 Encycl. Brit, XVI. 259/1 For the myopic who can 
see an object clearly at 4 inches distance. Hid. XVII.7S5/1 
All myopics should work In a good light. 
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So Myo-plcal a. ; hence Myo-pically adv., like 
a short-sighted person. _ . , , 

1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 413 The Eye is myopical, and 
she secs the right Side of Objects a little darkened. 1830 
'pra%crs Mag. 11*95 A. myopical. .race, of most Lilliputian 
vision, root G. GlSSlSC Onr Friend the Charlatan x, He 
..blinked myopically at his visitors before rising. 

Myopisni (moivpiz’m). [f. Gr. /luonr-, puwjt 
Myops+'ISM.] = Myopia. 

1821 \V. Dunlap hfem. C. B. Brawn 31 He had discovered 
by .accident, that he was afflicted with a niyopism. 1860C. W. 
K\xo Antiijne Gems i. 34 Myopism is still in Italy almost 
a distinct peculiarity of aristocratic birth. r88o ‘Ouida’ 
jMaths viii. loo Lady Stout was one of those happy people 
who only see just so mucli as they wish to see. It is the 
most comfortable of all myopisras. 

II MyopS (mai-pps). Also S miops. [late L., 
a. Gr. niojtj/, {. fiveiv to shut + u'{/ eye.] A short- 
sighted person (AV. and 

[1693 tr. Blnncard's Phys. Did. fed. 2).] 17^8 Founders 
Fr. Repttb. 11. 174 Being a niiopsy he was obliged to wear 
spectacles. 1801 Charlotte Smith Ldt. Solit. IFand. I. 
280, 1 feel that 1 have been amyops in the present in.stance, 

11 IVIyopsis (msii^’psis). Faih. [mod.L., incor- 
rectly f. Gr. iivTa fly and sight.] A disease 
of the eyes in which mttscx volitantcs are seen. 
Also (in anglicized form) Bly'opsy. 
i860 Worcester, ATyo^sy. 1864 W ebster, Myopsis. 

Myoptic (m9i|f7‘ptik), a, [f. Mvope or Myopt 
after Gr. onriKoi Optic.] = Myopic. 

1849 Blackw. Mas. LXVl. 104 ^Such dismal domiciles 
were only fit resorts for the myoptic bat. 1866 Atkinsoh 
GanoCs Physics § 521 Persons who see only at a very short 
di.stance are called myoptic. 

HCyopy (mai'i^pi). [ad. mod.L. mydpiax see 
Myopia.] Myopia, shortsightedness, 

1854 Ct. Edw. de Warres tr. de Saulcy's Dead Sea II. 
273 Was this done as a preservation against ophthalmia, or 
as a remedy for myopy? 1879 Mrs. Lysn Linton Under 
JVhich Lordi III. iv. 93 Mrs. Everett made a cold bow, 
and, afdicted with sudden myopy, did not see the hand held 
out. x83o Le Co.ste.S/^7{/5o Myopy is a structural defect. 

MCyosin (mDi’d^sin). Chem. Also -ins. [f. Gr. 
/iu-s muscle + -ose 2 + -ixl.] The chief ingredient 
of the clot formed on coagulation of muscle-plasma. 

VesciabU myosin or viyosin'slobnlin is found, with vi« 
tellln, in maize, oats, peas, etc. 

1869 E. A. Parkes Pract, Hypene (ed. 3) 158 The nitro- 
genous aliments are blood-fibrins, muscle-fibrlne or syn- 
topin, myosin [etc.]. 1887 Bentley Alan. Bot, yj The pro- 
teids exist in these grains as^ globulins, which hitherto have 
been known only to occur in animals, that is, as myosin- 
globulin and vitellin-globulin. 

Hence MyosPnogen, a proteid of muscle-plasma. 
1891 Syd. Soc. Lex, 1896 AUbutCs Syst. Aled. I. i7t 
Several very important albuminous substances, for example, 
myoilnogen and fibrinogen, are coagulated at 36*^0. 

II Myosis (msij^u-sis). Path. [f. Gr. pv-^iv to 
shut the eyes + -osis.] Contraction of the pupil of 
the eye. 

18x9 Pantolosia, 1875 H.^VALTON Dis, xxxiil (ed. 3) 
935 iMyosis occurs in progressive locomotor ataxy. 

Hence Myosi’tic and sb, = Myotic. 
i8ss Dunclison Aled. Le.r,, AfyosiUc. causing contraction 
of the pupil, as opium. 1874 Garrod & Baxtek Alat. AIcd, 
459 Pupil Contractors (Myositics). 1899 Allbutt's Syst, 
Alcd. VI. 403 Calabar bean was not. .in use as a inyoshic. 

II Myositis (moiiiL^i tis). Falh, [irreg. f. Gr. 
pnos, genit. of puy muscle + -ITIS.] Inflammation 
of a muscle ; myitis. 

1819 Paniolosia. ^ 1834 Barlow in Cycl. Prad.ATed. III. 
^98/1 Sagar. .describes two diseases, a chronic one ranged 
in the class Dolores, order Vasi\ and an acute under the 
specific name of myositis. 

Hence MyosPtlc a .2 i^Syd. Soc, Lex. 1891). 
Myosofce (marefstJut). [ad. L. myosotis (see 
next).] The forget-me-not, Afyosoiis palustris. 

X879 EncycL Brit, IX. 414/1 The common or true Forget- 
me.not, the Water Myoiole. 1890 It. Bkioces Shorter 
Poe/ns 11. s And laden barges float By banks of myosote. 

ilMyOSOtis (mDii^soj’tU), [L., a. Gr. /tuoaturfy, 
f. pvoy, gen. of pC* mouse + wt-, ou? ear.] 
i*!. The mouse-ear, ///tV'rzrf/r//; Obs. 

X70S PiULUrs (ed. 6), Alyosoia or Afyosoih, the Herb 
Mouse-car, or Bloud-sirangc. 1753 Ciia.mocrs Cycl. Suppl. 
S.V., 'I'he broad-leaved Alpine blyosoiis. 

2 . A plant of the genus Myosotis. 

1857 Miss Pratt Pt. IV. 46 In the Netherlands 

thU MyosotU is often made into a syrup. 

Myotic (mDiip tik), a. and sb. [ft Myosis: 
see -OTIC.] a. adj. Peitaining to or causing 
myosis. b. sb. An agent which produces myosis. 

1864 ^.e.DonderP Ano/n. Accomm. Eye(ii\ It is true that 
all myotic action could not be denied to the agents which 
were formerly placed in this category. Hid., The want of 
an efilcient myotic was long felt in ophthalmic surgery. 1887 
Buck's Uaiuibk. Med. Set, V. 9^/1 Eserinc or physosilgmine 
..is the mo.st powerful of myoitcs. 

Myotility (maiioii'liti). P/iys. [irrcg.f.Mvo- 
+ ~li/ily {c(. nto/i/ily, contractiltty)y after Y.viyo- 
A term used variously for muscular force, 
power of contraction, or contractility. 

1830 U, Knox Blclards Ana!, 5667 The muscles possess 
an active (Kiwcr or propcrlyj commonly designated under the 
names of muscular irritability, muscular force, or myotility 
long. Fr. niyo!i/ii/]. 1891 in Syd. .S'oe. Lex, 

Myotome (mai'iytJum). [f. Myo- + Gr. to/x^ 
section, and -rdpos culling : sec -tome,] 


1 , eittal. A muscular segment or metamcre. 

1856 Goodsir in EdhuNesv Philos. yrnl.{\^yj) V. 122 For 

the muscular system I employ the terms Myome, Myotome, 
Synmyotome. 1872 Humphry Afyolosy 7 The transverse 
inscriptions or sclerotomes which., divide the Lateral muscles 
into so many ‘ myotomes*. 1894 Gadow & Aubott in Phil. 
Trans. CLXXXVI. 182 The original protovertebixe are 
now diflerenliated into sklerolomes. .and into myotomes. 

2 . Surg. An instrument for dividing muscle. 

1846 Bbittan tr. AlalgaigntPs Man, O/er. Stirs- 289 To 

destroy the corresponding septum of the muscular sheath, 
and thus enlarge the subconjunctival space in which the 
myotome is to act. 

Myotouiic (m3i|0tp*mik), a, [f. ISIVOTOME or 
M YOTOM-Y.] Pertaining to myolomy or a myotome. 

1856 M AVNE Expos. Lex., AIyo!oniicus...Ot or belong- 
ing to Afyotoniia : myotomic. 1897 Nature^ 7 Oct, 555/2 
The myotomic sacs remain monodermic on their outer face. 

t Myotoniist (maiip'lomist). Ohs. [f. Myotomy 
- f -1ST.] A professor of muscular anatomy. 

1649 Bulwer Pntkomyoi. 11. i. 97 The other Muscles, .are 
like to retaine their old names, unlesse some ..Myotomist 
be pleased to take pitty of their private Condition. 

Myotomy (moiip’tomi). [ml. mod.L. tuyo/omiat 
f. Gr. /xu(o)-, /xO-s muscle F xo/x^, -xo/xia cutting.] 

1 . Dissection of muscles ; muscular anatomy. 

1676 Ray CoiT", (1848) 123 Mr. Willughby himself hath 

left a myotome [r/VJ of a swan. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl.y 
Alyotoiny, tnyotoniia, an anatomical dissection, or demon- 
stration of the muscles. 

2 . The surgical division of a muscle. 

X87X Brit, Med. yrnl. 18 Nov. 578 On Intraocular My- 
otomy. By Augustin Prichard. iZ'jZx.x.x’onZienissen'sCyct. 
A/p/Z.XlV. 852 The defect may, .be due to an habitual spasm 
of the geniogiossi,.. which may nece^^sitatc myotomy, 

t Myour. Obs. Also 4 miour(e, 5 myoure, 
-owre, “lire, -ere. [a. OF. viuur, mitir, f. mitr 
Mye V. + 'eitr, -ouii.] A bread-grater. 

1316-X7 Durham Ace. Rolls 513 In x MIoureet x Scomur 
. . xod. c X420 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 660/22 Hoe micatorium, 
inyowre, 1485 Inv. in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 370, j myour 
propane mlcando. 

tllll3rpe. Obs. local, [a. north. Welsh maip 
turnip.] A parsnip. 

Gorarde, who seems to be the only independent authority 
for the word, was a native of Cheshire. 

*597 GERARDE//^>-^«/ii.ccclxxxviii.87i Tlieold writers., 
have called this wildcParsnep by the nameof Elaphoboscumx 
that of the garden we do call Parsneps and Mypes. 1600 
Surflet Country Farm 11. xxxv. 244 ^Parsneps, mypes, 
carrets, . . are sowen al after one fashion. 1665 Lovell 
Herbal (ed. 2) 296 Mypes, see Parsneps. 

Myr, Myrabolam, Myrac(ke, Myraltie, 
Myravid, Myrhorr: see Mibe sb^, Mvno- 
BALAN, MIKACU, MAYORALTY, MaRAVEDI, MIRROR. 

IJfltyria- (mi'ria), rarely myrio-, before a Y'owel 
myri-, used as combining form of Gr. fwpiAs 
Myriad (or /ivpios countless, iwptoi 10,000). 

1 . With the meaning ‘ ten thousand’, in names of 
weights and measures of the metric system ; Myria- 
ffraiii(me, Llyrialitre, Etyriametro, Myriaro 
= 10,000 grammes, litres, metres, ares. 

1804 Ann. Bcff. 612 A brid3c..will shorten the route from 
Paris to Cherbourg by some myriameters. iBio Naval 
Chroiu XXIV. 301 Myriagram—oo lb. 7 oz. 58 gr. Ihld.. 
Myriar, square killometer. 1811 P. Kelly Univ. Cambist 
1. 154 1‘he words Decagramme, Hectogramme, Kilogramme, 
and hlyriagranime,_ express 10, roo, r,oco, ro,ooo Grammes. 
Ibid. 11.268 hlyciometrc. .. hlyriolitrc. .. lilyriogramme. 
1871 C. Davis Metric Syst. l. ii The myriametre, equal to 
nearly 6 and oue.fourth miles. 

2 . With the meaning ‘ very numerous’ ; Myri- 
aca'ntlious a. [Gr. ojcavOos Ihom], having very 
many spines; Myria'mexous a. [Gr. ftepos part], 
having very many segments ; Myrla’atlious a. 
[Gr, dvBos flower], bearing very many flowers. 

1856 Maynb Expos. Lex., ATyriacanthuSy..\\\^t which 
has numerous spines, as the Bouria vtyriacantha,. .myria- 
canlhous. Ibid., Alyriamerus.. .Applied by Blalnville to the 
Chetopoda, which liavc many segments, lings, or a^ticul.^- 
tions,,,niyriamerous. Ibid., A/j'r/awMwj... Having very 
numerous flowers, as Hypericum myriantkumx niyrian- 
thous. t 882 OciLViE, Alyriaciinthous, .. myriad-spined ; 
specifically, of or belonging to the genus Myriacanlhus. 

MyriSid (mi'riad), sb, and a. Also 6-7 -ado, 7 
niiriad(e, luyrriad. [ad. med.L. tnyriad-, myrtas, 
a. Gr. pvpiad-f /xvpidr, f, fivpios countless, inlinitc, 
pvpioi ten thousand, Cf. F. myrtade."] A. sb. 
1 , As a numeral : Ten thousand, 

(Chiefly in translations from Greek or Latin, or in reference 
to the Greek numeral system.) 

X5SS Eoen Decades (.-Yrb.) 159 mars.. On® myriade is ten 
thou^nde. 1621 Burton Anat. M%.L tt. ill. iti. (i6$i} 326 
Rome.. vaunted her self of two myriades of inhabitaiiLs. 
1663 HanmePs Ane, Eccl, Hist. 39 When the Historio- 
grapher had collected the number of them that perished by 
sword and famine, he reporteth that it mounted lo a hundred 
and ten Myriads \edd. 1577, 1585 mylliohs, railHonsJ. 1734 
tri Rollings Ane. Hist, (1827) H. iii. 159 One single myriad 
of talents of silver U worth 30,000,000 of French money. 
s826'l'UiRi.\VALL Greece II. 289 That 4000 men from Pelopon- 
nesus had fought at Thennopylxc with 300 myriads. x&3x 
N. T. A cts .XXL 20 How many thousands [tnars> Gr. myriads]. 

tb. HHpt. for: A myriad of coins of some 
understood value. Obs. 

x6ox U. JoHNso.s ICinsd. *5- Comnnv, (1603) 74 IThey] pay 
IIiilc Icssc then tw*o_mynades and a Imlf of ordinary reucnuc. 
1632 Massinger City Aladam tv. i. Make it up a thousand, 
Aud 1 will fit him with such tools as sliall Bring in a mlrlad. 


2 . iransf. (//.) Countless numbers, hosts (c/^, 
1555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 159 It is a miserable th>mge to 

hear how many myriades of men lhe.se. .devoiirers of mans 
fiesshe haue consumed. 2570 Dee Math. Pref. *uj, Who 
can Imagine the Myriade.s of sundry Cases, .tried and con- 
cluded by tbe forenamed Rules, onely ? x66o Evely.s Diary 
29 May, Mj-riads of people flocking [to London], even so 
far as from Rochester. 2762 Falconer Shi/nvr. 1. 66 Where 
winged deaths in dreadful myriads fly. 2803 Wellington* 
in Gurw. Desp. (1835) 11. 251, 1 hope to be able to strike a 
blow against their myriads of horse in a few days. 1875 
Helps iii, 50 Amidst the myriads of planets with 

which the universe is probably peopled, 

b. sing, iu same sense. 

1850 Robertson Serm. Ser. ni. x. 124 A myriad of dif- 
ferent universes. 1864 Tennyson AylmePs F. 436 That 
codeless myriad of precedent. 1875 Ure's Diet. Arts III. 
324 Like a myriad of tubes. 

3 . absol. Countless numbers of men, animals, or 
inanimate things (to be inferred from the context). 

XSS9 Aylmer Harborowc B 3 b, A sclender pollycic to make 
so many Myriades to flee. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 87 Who.. 
Clolh’d with transcendent brightness didst outshine hlyriads 
though bright. x7a7-46 Thomson Summer 1030 Where 
putrefaction into life ferments, And breathes destructive 
myriads, 2784 Cowper Task v. 77 How find the myriads 
that in summer cheer The hills and vallfes W'ith their cease- 
less songs, Due sustenance? 2842 Borrow Bible in Sp.xxx, 
This now desolate bay had once resounded with the voices 
of myriads. 2877 CL (jEIKie II. .xlix. 279 He might,, 

repair this error., if He went up now and showed His power 
before the assembled myriads of Israel, 
b. sing, in same sense, 

<1x7x8 T. Parnell Posth. Wks. (1858) 161 His 

lofty stature, where a Myriad shine, O’ertops, and speaks a 
majesty divine. 2724 Gay Capth’es v. (1772) 64 The silver 
moon, And all tbe starry myriad that attend her. 

B. adj. 

1 . Existing in myriads; of indefinitely great 
number; countless, innumerable. Chiefly 

a xBoo Coleridge Hymn to Earth 28 Myriad myriads of 
lives teem’d forth from the mighty embracemenL 2817 
Shelley Rer>. Islam v. 1725 The City’s moonlit spires and 
myriad lamps. 1830 Tennyson Ode to Memory iv, Thou of 
the many tongues, the myriad eyes ! 2850 Robertson .SVr;//. 
Ser. nt. s. (1872) s Myriad, countless curses. 2886 W. W. 
Story Fiammeita 280 The crickets were trilling a myriad 
infinitesimal bells in the grasses. 

b. \t\Cis. sing. sb.\ Consisting of myriads. Also, 
having a myriad phases or aspects. 

fx8x7 : see 3.) <2x854 H. Reed Led. Brit, Poets v, (*857) 
187 The myriad mind of Shakspeare. 2873 Symonds Grk. 
Poets ix. 281 Prometheus when he described the myriad 
laughter of the dimpling waves [etc.]. 2874 M^ahaffv Soe, 
Life Greece i.x. 289 The myriad life of the Peirxeus. x8y6 
Pace Adv. TexBbk. Ccol. lii. 67 A home for itself and its 
myriad progeny. 

2 . As a numeral (cf. A. 1). rare, 

1875 Merivalc Ccn. Hist. Rome Ixii. (2877) 504 A capital 
sum of four myriad millions of sesterces.^ 

8 . Comb. : chiefly parasynthetic, as myriad- 
handed, -minded, etc. ; also advb,, as myriad-mur- 
f/iuring, etc. 

2827 Coleridge Blog* Lit. xv. Our myriad-minded Shake- 
speare \note, avJjp MWptovous j. 2859 Mary Howitt AlarioiCs 
Pilgr. V, iv, Traffic, myriad-wheeled. 2860 Farrar Oris> 
Laug. (1865) 65 The myriad-rayelled intricacy of sensuous 
impression.s. 2864 Tennyson Boiidicea 42 The myriad- 
rolling ocean. 2872 Svmonos Introd. Study^ Danle vii. 231 
Homer, large, liberal, and myriad-murmuring as the sea. 
Ibid, viii. 25s A myriad-handed foe. 2879 Farrar St, Paul 
1. 10 .A myriad-sided character. 
tMyriaded, a. Obs. rare^^, [f. Mvixiap + 
-ED “,] Countless. 

2667 Waterhouse Fire 0/ London 123 We have not been 
worthy of the least of those IMyriaded ones [fc. luerciesj that 
we have enjoyed, 

Myriaofold, a, and sb, [f. Myriad + -fold.] 

A. ad/. Countless, innumerable; having innumer- 
able aspects or features. 

2870-4 J, Thomson City Dread/. Nt. xvi. vj, Through 
sequences and changes myriadfold. x^&sli'i'uuM.f.Floatius 
Alatter of Air 78 These media declare themselves^ *,®i ^ 
crowded with parliclcs—not hypothetical, not potential, but 
actual and inyriadfold in numbers. 

B. rrfA Onlyadvb., with indef. article: A myriad- 
fold, an infinite amount (more than or beyond),^ 

<217x1 Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. I. 254 A Myriad- 
fold an Angel flies, Swifter than Morning Splendor gnus 
the Skies. 2890 J. Martineau Auth. in Reiig. w.^iv. 567 
The fields and gardens will yield their produce a myriaufold 
beyond all experience. - 

Myriadth (mrriadj)), a. [f. Myiuad + -til] 
That is a, very minute (properly, a ten-lhousandth) 
part of a whole. 

2824 Landor Itnag. Conv., Aristo/eles fr Callisthencs 
Wk.^ 1S53 I, 232/2 A myriad of conquerors is not worth the 
inyriadin part of a wise and virtuous man. 2873 M. Collins 
Squire Silchcster II. iv. 41 The myriadth division of on® 
beat of Time’s inaudible pulse. 

tMyx'iagon, Ohs, rare—', [f. Myiu-v- + 
-GON.j A geometrical figure having 10,000 sides, 
2674 Bovlc Corpuse. Philos, 34 PenUgons, Chillagons, 
Myriagons, and innumerable other Polygons. 
Slyriagram(me, -litre, etc.: sue MyutA-. 
t Myx'iander, Obs. rare— [a. F. /////*;- 
ajuire (Rabelais), ad, Gr, ^L-piavSpof, f. /lOpioi 
10,000 -f dvSp-, UV 7 JP man.] Having 10,000 men. 

<2 2693 Urguhart's Rabelais IIL H. The Chiliaiidcr and 
Myriandcr Ships launched from their Stations, 
Myriapod(mi*riap//tl),ii.und Also myrio-. 
[ad. mod.L. (sue ne.vt),] tx. adj. Having 
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very numerous legs ; pertaining to or having 
the characteristics of the Mynafoifa. b. s(). One ' 
of the Myriapoda, 

1826 Kibhy & Sp. xxviu. III. 22 w/tf, Though 

the octopod and myriapod insects breathe by trachea;. Ibui, 
40 The Myriapods exceed most insects in the vast elonga- 
tion of their body. 1865 Thoreau Cape Cod ix. 187 A 
venomous-looking, long, narrow worm, one of the myriapods, 
3877 Hvxlvm Annt. Jjiv. Atiitn. vii.356 Tiie myriapod Jarva 
..IS essentially different from an insect larva. 1880 T. Gill 
in S7nHhsoniait Rep. 352 A distinct order of Myriopods. 

II M 3 rriapoda (mirice'p^da). Also Myrio-. 
[mod.L,, f. Gr. fxvpias (see Myiua-) + iro 5 -, -novs 
loot, Cf. Gr, p-vpioTTOvs myriad“footed.] A class of 
artiiropodous animals, comprising the centipedes 
and millipedes. Hence Myria’podaa a., Myria*- 
podous a.f = MviiiAPOi) a. 

1823 Stark Elef/:. Nai.N/sf. II. 208 The Myriappda., 
approach the insects in the organization of their respiratory 
apparatus. 1841 T. R. Jones Amni, Kiagd. 225 The 
Myriapoda [ed. 1873 Myriopoda] may be divided into two 
families, originally indicated by Linnasus: the yitiids, or 
millepedes, and the Scolopcndruix^ or centipedes. 1856 
Mayne Expos, Lex.y Plyrtapodus^ .. myriapodous. 1887 
S. H. ScuDDCR in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. 4 May 373 
The supposed Myriapodan genus Trichiulus. 
Myriarch.. rare. [nd. Gr. fivpidpxn^i fxvplapx- 
or, f. fivpioi ten thousand + dpX^^ ruler,] A 

commander of ten thousand men. 

3632 Holland Cyrttpxdia 6g Then, called he to^Ither the 
M\Tjarchcs [ma/g. Colonels, or leaders of ten thousand], the 
Cliiliarches lelc.J 3656 Bloust G/ossagr., Myriarck. 

So Myriarchy [after chiliarchy\^ government by 
ten thousand rulers. 

1630 R. Hollingworth Exerc. Usurped Powers 18 Not an 
heptarchy, but a chiUarchy, or mytiarchy might follow. 
tMyriate, a. Obs.~'^ [f. Gr. pvpioi 10,000 + 
-ATC^.j ^'iiatisaten-thoiisandthpart; mfmitcsima}. 

3665 Glanvill De/l Vatu Dogttt. 38 lie that supposeth all 
the.. parts of a Worm.. to be actually contain’d, though in 
myriate and indivisible proportions, in a drop of dew. 

II Myrica (mirai’ka). [L., a. Gr. tivpvcrj.] 

1 . Tile tamarisk. 

170$ PuiLurs (cd. 6), Myrica or Myrice„ a low Shrub, 
call’d Tamarisk. 2819 Shelley Let. io T. L. Peacock 
25 Teb,, The cytlsus..the myrtle, and the myrica (at 
Naples!. x8ss Mtss Pratt Eiower. PI. II. 305^ Tantarix 
Angtica (Common Tamarisk),. ,U is the Myiica of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

2 . A Linncean genus of shrubs mostly furnished 
with glands having aromatic secretions ; a plant of 
this genus, e. g. Myrica GaUy the bog myrtle, 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) Xll. 566/1 Wax^earlng myrica, 
or candleberry nuTtle. 3826 Carrington Dartmoor 69 
Upon his (jc. the Dari's] banks. .Nature’s hand has thrown 
the odorous Myrica. 

3 . attrib. Myrica-tallow, •wax «■ myrtle-wax, 

• 3862 Avier. yrnl Set. Ser. 11. XXXIII. 320 As a sub- 
stitute for bees-wax in the manufacture of candles, the 
Myrica wax appears to be worthy of more attention than 
it has yet received. 3863 Waits Diet, Chem., MyrUa-tal- 
loiu, myrtle-wax. 

Myricaceous (mirikrijss), a. [f. mod.L, 
Myrfcdcc-ai y Belonging to theN.O Myrt- 

caccx (consisting of the single genus Myrica). 

In some recent Diets. 

ilVIyricic (msiri'siU)? Myrica + -ic,] In 
viy ride alcohol^ myricyl alcohol {^Syd.Soc. Lcx.i ^91). 

!ftlyricill(mir 3 i*sin,mi*-,m 8 i^’risin). Chon. Also 
-iue. [f. Myrica + -in L] That part of beeswa.x 
which is insoluble in boiling alcohol. 

1823 Ure Diet. Chem., Myricin. The ingredient of wax 
which remains after digestion with alcohol. x8s6_ Li-.rHEUY 
in Orrs Circ. Sci., Pract. Chew. 460 Chinese w.ax is entirely 
free from myricine. 1874 Garrou & Baxter Mat. Meci. 409 
Wax is separable by* means of alcohol into three portions : 
myricine,. .cerolic acid, .and ceroleine. 

HXyricyl (mirai'sil, mi*risil). Chem. [f. Myrica 
+ -YL.] = Melissyl. Chiefly attrib. in myricyl 
alcohol\ also Myricy'lic a, in the same sense,^ ^ 
1863 Watts Diet. Chem., Myricyl, Hydrate of. Meh^ic 
alcohol, Meiissin. i858 Foxvnes' Chem. tfip. 633 
.Alcohol, .is obtained fiom myricin. Ibid. 731 Palmit^ acid 
cxLis also as -.myricyl palmitatc. 1905 Daily Chron. 
JO Mar. 8/s Myricyllc alcohol. 

Myrie, obs. form of Merry, Miry. 
li Myringitis (mirind^ai’tis). Path.^ [mod.L., 
f. viyringa, viyrinx membrana tyinpani + -iTis.] 
Inflammation of the membrana lym])ani. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex.^ 1874 Roosa Dis. Ear 222, In- 
dependent or primary myringiiis. s n rr 

Myringotome (miirijg^tcJum).^ Surg. [t. 
mod.L. myringa + -Tvfios cutting, refivetv to cut.] 
An instrument for perforating the membrana 
tympani. So Myringo'tomy, perforation of the 


membrana tympani. ^ .r-. • .i. 

1870 Sf. cJrjrA Nos/>. Rep. IX- 765 The patient _lhen 
came down to Brighton, with a view of hai^g myiingo- 
tomy perroriiied. 1^3 Arnolds CaUL Surg. Instr. 174 
Myriiigolome. 

Myriogramme, etc. : see Mybia- i. 
■Mvriological (mitric'lp'ilsikal). a-, [f- Mviiio- 
LOGL^ + -ICAL.] I’ei taining to a mynologue. 

M^iologSi: (mirip-I6d.5ist). Also erron. 
myi^a-. [Formed as next + -1ST.] One who sings 
or composes a myriologue. 


*847*^ Webster. z8^ Tozcr Highl. TnrkeyW. 241 In 
some places there are (bund women who are professed myn’o- 
1883 R. F. Burton Thomand Nights 1. 137 note, 
English wants the word for the pneffca or myrialogist. 

Myriologue (mt'riiJIpgj. [ad. mod.Gr. fivpio- 
corrupted f. fiotpo\6yi(ou)f f. /rotpofale + 
Ad7oy Speech. Cf. moiro/pgist.'] An e.xtemporaneous 
funeral song, composed and sung by a woman, 

3824 Neru Monthly Mag. XL 143 The myriologues (or 
laments) which are uttered on these occasions have all the 
characters of inspiration.^ 1863 Mary Howitt tr. F. Bremer's 
Greece I. v. 136 The myriologues or songs for the dead. 1869 
Tozer Highl. Turkey II. 229. 

Myriophyllite (mirid^n-bit), a. [f. Gr. pupfos 
countless + (pvXXov leaf + -ite.] (See quot.) 

xSSz OciLVi^ Myriophyllite, a kind of fossil root, with 
numerous fibres, found in the coal-measures. 

Myriopliyllous(miri^fi*b3),n:. Pol. [Formed 
.ns prec. + -ite.] Having a very large number of 
le.aves or leaflets. 1856 Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Myriopod, variant of Myriapod. 

M 3 rriorailia (miriorse'ma.-a'ma). [f. Gr. pvplos 
countless + opd^a view. Cf. panorama.'] a. A 
picture made of a number of separate sections 
which are capable of being combined in numerous 
ways So as to form different scenes. 

1824 {title) Myriorama, a collection of many thousand 
landscapes designed by Mr. Clark on 16 oblong cards. 1832 
Eiicycl. Amer. IX. 3t6 Myriorama,. sort of landscape 
kaleidoscope recently invented by Bres, of Paris, and im- 
proved by Clark,ofLondon... With i6cards2o, 922, 7 89,888,000 
changes may be made. 

b. An entertainment consisting of a succession of 
a large number of views. 

1901 lyestm. Cas. 7 Dec. 5/2 Tlie School Board has paid 
for the admission of 2,000 children to a myriorama. zpox 
Scotsman 12 Mar. 7/3 Mr. C. W. Poole. .opened a short 
season's engagement with his ntyrioramic entertainment. 

MyrioSCOpe (miTi^skpup). [f. Gr. fivpio-5 
countless: see -scope.] (See quot.) 

187s Knight Diet. Mcclt. 1504/2 Myrioscope, this is a v.v 
rialion of the kaleidoscope, and. .depends upon the multi- 
plication of images, which coalesce in such manner as to 
form a geometrii^ pattern. 

M3fliotIieisin (mi*rul])/ii2'm). rare^^. [f. Gr. 
>4upio-s countless + god + -ism.] Belief in, or 
worship of, an infinity of gods. 

1818 Coleridge in ZzV. /?m. (1838) III. 183 See the in- 
fluence of the surrounding mjTiolheism in the dca Mors ! 

Myi'istic(m3i-,mirrstik),<z. Chem. [f. med.L. 
(;ir/.rj;;/^r;V//V<j(Dicfenbach), adopted byLinnxus 
as the generic name of the nutmeg-tree, f. Gr. pvpl- 
(ety to anoint.] Myristic acid : a fatty acid found 
in nutmeg-oil and other vegetable and animal fats. 
Hence Myri'state, a salt of myristic acid. 

1848 Cbanob Man. Chem. 1263 Nutmeg butter consists of 
three fatty substances, two of which aie soluble, but the 
liiird nearly insoluble in common alcohol ; this latter has 
been termed hlyristine; when purified.. it may be rendered 
nearly colorless and inodorous, and is then a compound of 
glycerine with myristic acid. Ibid., Myrist.ate of poiassa, 
..^lyristate of baryta. x868 Fownef Chem, (ed. 10) 730 
hlynslic Acid.. occurs as a glyceride in Nutmeg-butter and 
Otoba fat. Ibid. 731 The myristates of the alkali-metals . . 
are soluble in water. 

So layri’sticenc, the terpene obtained from 
volatile oil of nutmeg. Ilyri'sticin : see quols. 
Blyrl'sticol, an oxygenated oil forming the chief 
constitutent of volatile oil of nutmeg. THyri’stin, 
the glyceride of myristic acid. Myxi’stone, a 
crystalline substance obtained by the distillation of 
calcium myristate. 

187a /. H. CcAosro.ve m yml. Ckcen. Soc. Sen tz.’Xl 3 
I would suggest the following Hydrocarbon from Nut- 
meg ■'Myrisiicenc, 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 908 The oil of 
mace, lets fall, after a certain time, a concrete oil under the 
form of a crvstalline crust, called by John •myrislicine. 
1876 Harley 'Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 464 Oil of Nutmeg contains 
. .several fatty acids in combination with glycerin, the most 
considerable of which is myrisiicin. 1872 J. H. Glaostone 
in yrnl. Chem. Soc. Ser. ii. X. it •Myristicol. 1848 *My- 
risiine [see MvristicI. 1868 Fownes' Chem, (ed. 10) 731 
Myristin..is obtained by pressing nutmegs between hot 
plates. 1854 K. D. Thomson Cycl. Chem., *Myristone. 

lilyrk^e, etc., obs. forms of Murk, etc, 

Myrmecic (m9-iror*sik), a. rare'-', [f. Gr, pvp- 
pT]iC’, ant + -ic.] Ant-like, 

1903 H. W. & F. G. Fowler tr. Lucian III. 137 They no 
doubt have, on their modest myrmecic scale, their archi- 
tects and politicians, 

Myrnieco- (moumHct?, -kp*, m^imPKo), com- 
bining form of Gr- pvpfirjie-, pvpfXT}^, ant, used in a 
few scientific terms. Blyrmecolo’fficala., pertain- 
ing to myrmecology. DlyrmecoToglst, a student 
or professor of myrmecology (in recent Diets.). 
MyrmecoTo^, the department of study concerned 
w ith ants (ibid.). Blyrjueco'phaffid, Myrmeco*- 
phagriue, a member of the genus Myrmecophaga 
[Gr. -ipdyos eating], family Myrmccophagidse, or 
sub-family Myrmecophagtnx of ant-eaters. Myr- 
meco’pliag^ous a., ant-eating, belonging to the 
Afyrmecophaga. Myrmexopliile, amyrme- 
cophilous insect. 3ayrmeco*pliiloTis<i.,applied (a) • 
to insects that live in ant-hills, ib) to plants living ^ 

symbiotically withantsorfertilizedbythem. Slyx- | 


1 meco'phily, theconditionofbeingmyrmecophilous. 
Hyrmecopho*bic a., refusing the society of ants. 
Dlyrme’copliyte, a myrmecophilous plant, 

2886 Nature 7 Jan. 240 *Myrmecological studies, by Herr 
G. Adlerz. 1883 Riverside Nat. Hist. (iS33) V. 66 These 
accessoryarticulationsarewell exemplified in the Dasypodids 
and *Myrmecophagids. Ibid. 59 The palatines and ptery- 
goids of the two sides not meeting as they do in the 
•iMjTmecopIiagines. i84oOwEsin 2 ool. Poy. Beagle I.87 The 
cervical verlebrxdo actually differ in two*myrmecophagous 
.species. 1898 Nat. Sci. May 326 The larvae at the same lime 
both myrmecoid and myrmecophagous. Ibid. 324 The pro- 
geny teggs, larvae and nymphs).. can also be uiilLed by the 
*myrmecophiles. 1866 lutell. Observ. No. 56. 128 Other 
*'myrmecophilous coleoplera. zMS Nature 20 Dec. 172 
Myrmecophilous plants. 1898 Nat. Sci. May 325 1’he search 
for the liquids secreted by Aphides does not usually consti- 
tute a true case of •myrmecophily. 3897 Pop. Sci. Monthly 
L. 829 The plant, becoming *myrmecophobic. .achieves an 
economy of nutritive forces. 2902 J. JI. Coulter Plant 
Studies 162 Very definite arrangements are made by certain 
plants for harboring ants, which in turn guard them against 
the attack of leaf-cutting insects and other foes. These 
plants are called •Myrmecophytes. 

II Myrinecol3ias(iii3Jni;koti-bii;s). Alsoangii- 
cized myrmeoobe (in Diets.). [mod.L. (Water- 
house, Proc. Zool. Soc., July 1836), a. Gr. iivp\ir\- 
/.-o^ios, f. /n>p/u)K(o)-, ant + -/ 3 i 05 living, 0tovv 
to live.] A genus of insectivorous marsupials, 
typical of the sub- family Jlfynnccoiiiiix; an animal 
of this genus. 

2838 Owen in Trans. Gcol. Soc. Ser. ii. (1842) VI. 64 The 
Phahcolothere resembles the Myrinecobius more than it does 
the Opossum. 2841 Waterhouse Marsupialia 145 Banded 
Myrmecobius. . Red Myrmecobius. 2887 Heilprin Distrib. 
Aniin. 99 The native ant-eater, or striped myrmecobius. 
Hence Myrmeco'bian, an animal of this genus. 
XS39-47 TodcTsCycl. Anat. III. 260/1 The Myimecobians 
,.sbeJ:er fhe/nselves in the hoflows o( trees. 

yiZyvmecoid. (moumfkoid), a. rare. [ad. Gr. 
livp^iTjnoiiS-^t, f. Gr. ant.] Ant-like. 

2862 Eng. IPoin. Dom. Mag. III. 59 It was observed by a 
very ancient and learned individual, that the sluggard might 
imbibe information by inspecting the regularity of myrme- 
coid evolutions. 2898 AW. May 326 Myrmecoid ani- 
mals can be protected by this resemblance. .against in- 
sectivorous birds which do not eat ants. 

MyTineleou(m3Jmf*lfipn).[mod.L.(Linn3eus), 
contracted f. myrmccoleOn, in med.L. mirmicoUon 
(a. Gr. fivpprjtioXiwy, f. pvpprji ant + AtW lion).] 
A genus of Myrmcleoii{i)idx ; a member of this 
genus, an ant-lion, 

2802 BiKCi.ZY Anim. Blog. (iSn) III. 242 The Common 
Myrmeleon, or Ant-lion. 2840 J. O. Westv\ood tntrod. 
Mod. Classtf, Insects II. 42 Larva of hlyrmeleon. 2885 
I C. F. Holder Marvels Anim, Lt/e 207 We shall find in 
i the sandy spots, .the myrmeleon. 

! Myruiicine (msumisain), Ent. [ad. mod.L, 

! Myrmicinx, f. Myrmica (Latreille, f. Gr. fivpptrj/:-, 

; ant) : see -ine.] Of or belonging to the sub- 
. family Myrmicinx of stinging ants. 

I 188, CasselCs Nat. Hist. V. 381 The Turf Ant {Formica 
, Jlava) i» often found occupying one side of its hillock, with 
i a colony of another Myrmiclne Ant {Myrmica scabrinodis) 
comfortably established on the other. 
MyTmidon(m3*jmid3n). Forms: a. smirmy- 
dane, -en, myrmaidon, xnurmindone, -mou- 
don, 5, 7 mer-, 3, 8 mir-, myrmydon, 6 myr-, 
6-7 mir-, 7-8 mermidon, 7- myrmidon. B. 5 
I mi', myrondone, mi-, myrundono. [ad. L. 

[ Alyrmidon-es pi., a. Gr. Jlu/j/nSoi'ey.] 

I 1 . (With capital M.) One of a warlike race of 
men inhabiting ancient Thessaly, whom, according 
i to the liomshc story, Achilles Jed to the siege 0/ 
Troy i^Iliad 11. 6S4). 

a. C1400 Laud Troy Bk, 4597 Achilles cam ihenne faste 
saylande With alle his gode Mirmydanes. Ibid.T^sx Achilles 
with his Murmindonp. c 1400 Destr. Troy 8666 The ^Iyr- 
maidons, his men, l^ire maistur can take. 2598 AIarston 
Sco. Fitlanie in. viil. What Mirniidon, or hard Dolopian, 
What sauage minded rude Cyclopian t 2606 Shaics. Tr. 4- 
Cr. V. viii. 13 On iMyrniidon^ cry 3’ou all a maine, .Achilles 
hath the mighty Hector slaine. n 2628 Svlvester IFood- 
luans BeariKxv, Marble-hearted Mermidon.^ 2723 Pope 
Iliad I. 238 Go, threat thy earth-born Myrmidons. 2833 
Penny Cycl. 1. 84/2 [.Achilles] allowed his friend, .Patroclus 
..to lead the Myrmidons, his followerb, out to batile. 

/j. 2422-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy u. 8574 pe .. ferse Achiile 
Ariued is with hU kny^tes alle, Mirundones whom men are 
wont to calle. 1472 Caxton Recuyell (ed. Sommer) 574 
And then arryued the right strongs .Achilles with his myron- 
dones. Ibid. 634 Mirondones. Ibid. 635 Myrundones. 
b. Used of Achilles himself. 

2606 Shaks. tv. iV Cr. i- iii. 378 For that will physicke the 
great Myrmidon, Who broyles in lowd applause. 

2, iransf, A soldier of (one’s) body-guard; a 
faithful follower or serv.int. ? Obs. 

Cf. Shaks. Tr. <5- Cr. v. vii. 2. 

C2620 Beaum.S: S\..Philastcr\\ |v,Wcarethy Mirmidons 
thy Guard, thy Rorers. 1640 Glapthornc Ira/lens/eln it. 
ii, Fallon my .Mirmidon, While we retreat. x %3 Fabquhak 
Love <5* Bottle ill. ii, Now, my myrmidons, (all on. 2748 
Richardson Clarissa III. xiii. 88 Who knows what con- 
sequences might havc^ follow’d upon.. my projected vii,it, 
followed by my Myrmidons? 1820 T. Hope Anast. (ed. 2) 
III. xiii. 332 Part of my myrmidons hid their app.aratus 
and per.son> near the quarter which I meant to alarm. 2823 
ScoiT i, Which produced the following dialogue, 

beiv^ixt the myrmidons of the Lontiy Black Bear [se. hostler 
and tapster]- 
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5 . An unscrupulonsly faithful follower or hire- 
a hired ruffian; a base attendant. 

1649 Milton Eikon. iv. 30 He saJiied out from Whitehall, 
with ihoiC trusty .Myrmidons, to block up. .the House. of 
Commons. 1666 Pepys Diary- j2 July (1877) IV. 14 He 
.cpoke contemptibly of Holmes and his mermidons, that 
came to take do-.vn the ships from hence. ^ J749 Fielding 
yV;« yau^s XV. v, The Door flew open, and in came Squire 
Western, with his Parson, and a Set of Myrmidons at his 
Heels. 18x6 T. L. Peacock headlong IJnll ii, His myr- 
midon on this occasion was a little rednosed butler. 1874 
Farrar Christ it. lx. 372 Herod and his corrupt hybrid 
myrmidons ‘set Him at nought’. 
transf. 1839 in SJ>irit Metrop. Conserv. Press (1840) II. 
463 Acts which.. are not only being perpetrated by British 
ministers, but are openly confessed and unblushinglygloned 
in by their myrmidons of the press, i860 Russell Diary 
India IL vli. 142 The Southern who harried Uieir glens 
with his canine myrmidons in the evil days ere King Jamie 
annexed England to Scotland. 

b. Chielly myrmidon of the law^ of justice : 
applied contemptuously to a policeman, bailiff, or 
other inferior administrative officer of the law. 

a 1700 B. E. DicL Cant. Creiv, Myrmido7iSy the Con- 
stable’sAttendants.. ; also the Watchmen. \jx\SpceiatQr 
No. 616 P4, I have just left the Right Worshipful and his 
Myrmidons about a. Sneaker of Five Gallons. 1809 Byron 
Bards ^ Pev. .^6■^ Bow-street myrmidons. 1840 Dickens 
Bam, Rud^e Ixvi, His complaint should be. .fully stated., 
to all the inferior myrmidons of justice. 1863 Co>if. 0/ 
Ticket'cf Leave Man 160 Lest my foes, the myrmidons of 
the law, should track the golden stream back to its sources, 

Slyrmidoiliail (msjmidpj*nian), a. [f. Myr- 
midon + -IAN.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of the 
Myrmidons. 

1624 in Bedell Lett. Ii. 48 All those Myrmidonian fights 
and bloudie encounters. 163* Lithgow Trav. ir. 7a That 
Mirmidonian Phillip, and these Epirean worthies, Pyrhus 
and Scanderberg. 1717 Pope Iliad ix. 244 TTie MyrmU 
donian tents and vessels, 1804 J. Larwood Boats 

18 Every bark would become a Trojan Horse., the myr- 
midonian cohorts would issue from its fatal carcase. 

H 2 . Used for : Pertaining to ants. 

[Pseudo-etymological association with Gr. ant.] 

1747 Gould Eng. Ants vA The Myrmidonian and Jet 
Settlements are particularly delighted with Juices. 1818 
KiK»y & Sp. Entomol. xviL (ed. 2) II. 72 As the exploits of 
frogs and mice were the theme of HomerS muse, so, .might 
I celebrate., the exhibition of Myrmidonian valour. 

t Myrmidonize, v, 06 s. rare-K [f. Myh- 
JIIDON + -IZE.] Irans. To make callous. 

*593 Nashi: C/im^’r T, 25 She hath steeled my soft im- 
pres'»iue hart, and mtrmidoniz'd myne eles. 

Myrobalan (mairp-balan). Forms: a, 6-8 
miro-,(7mera-, niuro-),6-myro-,mira-,myra- ; 
^6 -boloii),6-7 (9) -bolane, (7 -balane, 9 -balam, 
-um,-bolara,-uni),6--bolau, -balau. 0 . 7mira-, 
raarablana. [a. F. myrobolan ( = It., Sp. mira- 
bolano, Pg. mym-) or its source L. myi-obalaimm, 
a. Gr. nvpofiaKavos (i) peril, the ben-nut, (2) in 
mod. Gr., emblic, f. pvpo-v unguent, balsam + 
0 d\ayo? acorn, date, ben-nut. 

Known colloq. amongst dyers as mVals.} 

1 . The astringent plum-like fruit of species of 
Terminalia (N. O. Comhretacex)^ e. g, T, BelUrica 
(see BiiLLEUic), T. ChehuJa (see Chebule, Chebu- 
Lic), 71 cilrina : formerly used medicinally, but 
now chielly in dyeing, tanning, and ink-raaking. 
Emblic Myrobalan. : see Emblic. 

a. XS30 Palscr. 245/2 Mirabolonafrute, niirabotaju 1533 
Elyot Car/. (154!) 63 Myrabolones, callyd Kebuli. 
c 15^0 in yieary*s A/iat. (x8SS)226 Putt therto of mirobolane 
cyirine pouldercd,one vnee. 156a Bullein Buhvarkc, Bk. 

(1579) 62 Who so vsetix to eate often of Myrobalans 
being condiie, sliall not seeme olde, sayth Mesuc. x6io B. 
Jossos Alch. IV. ii, Shee melts Like a Myrobalane. x6xx 
Gotgr., Myrobalan c//r//r,thcycHow,orCitron Myrobalan. 
1626 Bacon .Ty/i'rt § 644 There be Fruits, th.at are Sweet 
before they be Ripe; AsMyraboI.mes. 17x3 U.Pomct’stlist, 
Drugs I.^ 141; The Indian Myrobalans are small long Fruit, 
of the Size of a Child’s Finger End. 1803 Phil. I'rans. 
XCIU. 267 The infusion of .Myrobalans from the East 
Indies, dilTcrcd from the other astringent Infusions. 1883 
Madras Matt 5 Dec. 2x/x It is only when the ruling price 
of inyr.abolains is too high that inferior tanning materials 
are in request. 1899 F.T. Bui.lcn ilo^6'ra'roa7/2o5 Indian 
produce, of which cotton, linseed, and myrabolums formed 
the st.Tplc. 

fl. 1617 Minsuf.u Ductor 8264 Mirablanc. \lLid, 85x0 
MyrabalanCs 8514 Mnrobolane.\ 1624 Ford& Dekker Sun's 
Darling n. i, Marmalades,, .ponadocs, nxarablane [etc.]. 

2 . A variety of plum. 

1654 [sec Primordial sb. 2]. 1767 Aoercromuie Ev. Man 
his o-.vn Gardener 671/1 Plums. .Myrobalan, Apricot 
plum fcic.]. i35o Hogg Fmit Man. 232 Plums.. Chctvy 
(Early ScaHci.. .Myrobalan). 

13. altrib.^Xii myrobalan tree \ •fmyrobalaii ben, 
t date, the ben-nut; myrobalan plum, f{a) — 
sense i ; {b) =■ sense 2 . 

1706 PniLLiiii (cd. Kersey), .yiyrobalannj/i, 2. Fruit, call’d 
hv Ajwihccaries ‘Myrobalan Ben, or the NutofEgypt. i^x 
Holland Pliny xii. xxiL II. 163 Of the ‘‘.Myrabolan Date. 
1593 rLOHio, Citrino.. ..a kindc of ‘minabolanc plum. 1708 
Iscc Eviuucl. *73 * Miller Card. Diet., Pmnus', ynatu 
ratiiiutif, «/V/v-///r/;//z’a...Myrabolan Plum. 1555 Edf.N 
^.ecades (.\rb.) 100 A greate muliiiudc of certclne bcaslcs 
..crcpnig as ihickc as antes alwuic the ‘mytobolanc trees, 
t iJSy’rOIl. Obs, -App. a seiA’ant, underling, 
c *44® i'ork Mys/.xKx. 139 Lokchnt no man nor noniyron 
cf niync..b€ ueghand me ncie. Ibid, nj; xxxiii. or. 


l^Syrouic (m^ir^mik), a. Chem, [ad. F. rnyro- 
niqtte (Bussy), f. pvpov unguent, perfume.] In 
myronic acid, an acid obtained from black mustard. 
Hence Myronate, a salt of myronic acid. 

1840 Pereira EIcm. Nat. Med. 1267 Myronic acid. Ibid. 
The alkaline myronates are crj'Staliurable. 1873 Hooker 
ir. le Maout ^ Decaisne's Bot. 232 Black mustard . .contains 
a fixed, .oil. .This volatile oil. .is produced by the action 
of a peculiar albumine (myrosine) on the myronic acid con- 
tained in the seed. 

t IffiyrO'polist. Obs. (J.Gr.pvpovibXijs^f.ixvpo-v 
ointment + -rr^Xrjs seller, xrojXeir to sell) + -1ST.] 
A dealer in ointments or perfumery. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Myropolist^ a seller of sweet 
Oyl.s, Ointments or Perfumes. (Hence in Phillips, Bailey, 
and later Diets.} 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 689 He 
that handled or sold them [sc. unguents] was called an Un- 
guentary and Myropolist. 

]&X3rrosill (ma^T^in). Chem. Also -ine, -yne. 
[ad. F. myrosyne (Bussy), f. Gr. yvpo-v ungupnt, 
perfume + ~yne{~~Jii, - ine ), with intercalated r.] 
A nilTOgenous feiment contained in the seeds of 
black mustard. 

1840 Pereira Elent. Mat. Med. 1267 Black mustard con- 
tains myronate of potash, myrosyne, fi.xed oil (etc.]. 2873 
[see Myronic]. 1874 Garrod Sc Baxter Mat. Med. 145 
Tlie zymotic action of.. yeast, diastase,, .and myrosin, 
Myrospei'iuiix (moiort^spaumin). Chem, Also 
-ine. [f. raad.h. MyrosJ>erm-um (f. Gr. pvpo-v bal- 
sam T <rir€p^a seed) + -IN.] (See quot.) 

1843 [see Myiioxyline]. 

Myrour(e, -owre, obs. forms of Mirror sb. 
II 0 [ 3 rroxocai^piu (m3irp:ks/)ka*Jpin). Chem. [f. 
mod.L. ]l/yrox(ylon) +Cakpin.] A crystallizable 
substance obtained from white Peru balsam, ATyro- 
xylon (now AfyrosfermtttJt) peritiferum. So Myro- 
xylic a., Myro*xyliuo (see quots.). 

1842 Pereira Elent. Mat. Med. 1561 Richter asserts that 
oil of balsam of Peru is composed of two ^distinct oils; — 
one, called myrospermlne^ which is soluble in alcohol ; the 
other, termed myroxillne, insoluble in alcohol. 1848 Brands 
Man. Chem. 1391 By the action of an alcoholic soluriou 
of potassa upon cinnameine^ Plantamour obtained a com- 
pound which he has designated Myroxylic acid. 1854 R. D. 
THONtsON Cycl. Chem.. Myro.vocarpine. 

lilyrr, Myrren: see Murb, Mdrrain. 

Myrrh. 1 (m 5 i). Forms: i myrra, murra, 1,4 
murre, 1-6 myrre, 2-6 mirre, 4 merre, miiT, 4-5 
myre, 4, 6 mir, 5 mere, myr, 5-6 myrr, 5-7 
mirrhe, 6-7 mirrh, myrrhe, 7- myrrh. Also in 
L. form 4 mirra, 6-8 myrrha. [OE, myrra, 
myrre, murra » OS. myrra (MDu, myrre, mirre, 
Du. mirre), OHG. myrrd, mirrd, nturrd, (MHG. 
mirre, G. myrrhe), ON. mirra ; also OF. mirre 
(nth c.), mod.F. myrrhe. It., Sp. mirra 
murra, murrha, myrrha, a. Gr. pvppa, of Semitic 
origin (Arab, murr, Heb. ///^r).] 

1. A gum-resin produced by several species of 
Commiphora i^Balsamodendron), esp. C. Afyrrha 
(see 2) : used for perfumery and as an ingredient 
in incense. Also Aled., the tincture made from this. 
In early use almost always with reference to the ofiering 
of myrrh by the Magi to our Lord. 

C82S Vesp. xliv. 9 Myrre & dropa & smiring. C97S 
Rushw. Cosp. Matt, iu ii, & onlynden heora goldhord 
brohiun him lac gold recils & murra [Ags. Cosp. myrre, 
Hatton Gosp. mirre]. ciockx ^Elfric Horn. (Th.) L 1x8 
Myrra de5. .hast ]>** fleade flaese caSelice ne Tota3. trxzoo 
Trbt, Coll. Horn, 45 Gold blcumeti to kinge, Rcchelcs 10 
gode. mirre to deaSliche men. <1x300 Cursor M. 11502 
Actropa gaf gift o mir, A smerl o selcuth bitlurnes. c 1386 
Chaucer KntM T. 2<^o And garlandes hangynge with ful 
many a flour. The Mirre, thencens, Avith al so greet odour. 
C1450 MYRc/^«/ra/49 Myrre ys an oynement j^atkepythded 
bodyes from rotyng. ? 1550 Bale Image Both Ch. 1. ii. D. v, 
The odonferous myrrha geueth forth the sw'ete smelle of 
all good christen workes. 1653 Crasiiaw Carmen Deo Nostro 
Wks. (1904) 198 Mountains of myrrh, and Beds of species. 
1673 Wiseman Wounds \\. 1.3 Put a Pea in the middle of 
it, with 'Ilnclure of M>Trhe and Honey of Roses. 1797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. ^ XII. 572 The Troglodile myrrh was 
superior to every species of Arabian mjTrh. 1803 Med. 
Jnd. IX. 270 A mixture of three drachms of myrrh, one 
drachm and a half of balsamus Peruvianus or canadensis 
[etc.]. 183s Penny^ Cycl. III. 345/1 Myrrh in sorts Is the 
term applied to various inferior and adulterated kinds. 1851 
, Lonci-% Cold. Leg.. Nativity vi, Another goblet! quick! 

[ and stir. Pomegranate juice and drops of myrrh,, therein ! 
t 2 . Any shrub or tree that yields the gum-resin, 
esp. Comtniphora i^Balsamodendron) Afyrrha, 
c 1403 LwoG.Compl. Bl. A''zz/,66, 1 saw ihcr Daphne. .The 
myrre also, that wepeth ever of kindc. <z X4S0-XS30 Myrr. 
oiir Laxiyt 2S5 Mytrc is a \xce xbai gioweth fyuc cubyies 
in lengihc. 1603 Drayton Heroic. Bp, iv. 141 Turn'd into 
a iMyrrhe, Wbo>e dropping Liquor ever wcepes for her. 
1634 AIilton Comus 937 With Groves of myrrhe, and cin- 
namon. 

3 . attrib. as myrrh-bush, -posy, •wine ; myrrh- 
\ breaihin^j -distilling adjs. ; myrrh, resin (see 
[ quot.) ; myrrh-seed, a book-name for AJyrospcr- 
I mum pubescens\ myrrh-shrub » sense 2; 4 myrrh 
I wine, myxrhcd wine. See also Myuuii-tuee. 

1 x6x6 R. C. Timed Whistle 1112 One kisse From thy 
1 “mirrc.brcatbmg mouth. 1605 Drayton Idea liii. Sweet 
i mirrh-breaihing^ Zephire.^ 1833 Tesnvson Lotos Eaters lol 
, Yonder auiber light. Which will not leave the ‘myrth^bush 
j on the height. 1634 Quarles Sio/ds Sonu. (1714) 354,! 

, Op’d my Door, my '31>Tth.distining Door. 1749 LavinG- 


TON Enthus. Meih. <5* Papists lU (1754) 8 Christ gaue her so 
.large a share of the ■* Myrrh-posy of his Passion, that fre- 
quently under an Alienation of her Senses she would throw 
herself on her Back on the Ground. 1854 U. D, Tho.mson 
Cyci. Chem.s *Myrrh AfXzVz... Obtained from myrrh by 
alcohol ; yellowish-brown, hard and brittle. x8^ Treas. 
Bot. II. 772/2 *Myirh-seed, Myrospennum pnhescens, 1876 
Harley Mat, i^fed. (cd. 6) 666 Balsamodemiron Myrrha. 
The *AIyrrh Shrub. 1878 H. M. Stanley Da/vt Ca.v/. II. 
xii. 350 Where the myrrh and bdellium shrubs exhaled their 
fragrance. x6(^ Bp. Hall Passion Serm. Wks. (1625} 425 S. 
Marke calls this draught, oIi ov e’a-pvpviCTp«Vop, *Myrrh*wine. 
Myrrll - (msi), [ad. late L. myrrhis, mnrris 
(see Myrrhis).] The aromatic plant, Myrrhis 
odorata (N. O. UmbelliferaS). Sweet Cicely. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. cccxclx. 82 Great Cherulll, or 
Myrrhe.^ 1638 Rawley tr. Bacon's Life ^ Death (1650) 32 
These yield a Robust heat, especially. .Valerian, Myrrhe, 
Pepper-wort, Elder-flowers, Gaxden-chervile. 1741 Compl. 
Fam.-Piece u. iii. 378 Your Myrrhs should likewise now 
have frequent Water given them. 1853 Johnson Cottage 
Card. Diet.. Myrrhis.. .This is the British Myrrli, formerly 
used in various ways. 1886 Britten & Holland 
JMyrrh, Myrrhis odorata. . . Cumb. ; Aberdeensh. 

KEyrrhate, [/.RIyrrh-ic-i- -atei.] A salt 

of myrrhic acid. 1845 [see ^Myrrhic]. 

flffiyrrliate, CU Ohs. rare—K [ad. L. myrrh- 
N/-«r,f.;;;j'/v'/rrzA{YRRHl: see-ATE~.] —Mykrhedj. 

1639^ Hammond On Ps, lx. 3 Thou hast made us to drink 
the wine of astonishment. (Paraphrase :] Thou hast.. given 
us a myrrhate draught. 

t Myrrliean, Obs.rare^^. \f.'L.myrrhe- 
us (f. myrrha Myrru 1 ) + -an.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Myrrhine. Myrrhean..o( myrrhe, 
made of myrrhe, seasoned with myrrhe. 

Myrrlied (m3Jd),75//. 4Z. rare. [f. Myrrh 1 + 
-ED, after L. myrrhdtus.'] a. Mixed witli myrrh. 

c\^S,oMirourSaitiacio:ntxxv.{'RQxh.)()2 And. ibas gyves 
myrred wyne to Jbu crist forto drinke Y‘ heresies vndere 
coloure of trewth to teche folk swynke. 1620 J. Hayward 
Sand. Troub. Soul ii. xx. 221 And first they offered him 
myrrhed wine, which wasacomposition ..todull. .the seuere 
sence of death, 1905 D, S.mith Days of His Flesh xllx. 
492 note. The oftering of the myrrhed ivine to Jesus before 
the crucifixion. 

b. Sprinkled with myrrh. 

1609 S. W. Marie Magd. Funerall Tcares 29 To vnwrap 
so mangled a bodic out of mirrhed cloatbes, without tearing 
of any skinne, or leaning on any mirrhe, is. .Impossible. 

Myrrhic (ms’rik, mi'rik), a. [f. Myrrh i + 
•ic.] In myrrhic acid, a substance obtained by 
heating the resin of myrrh, 

1840 Pereira Elem. Mat, Med. 1189 Hard resin (myrrhic 
acid ?). .soluble in caustic alkalies, forming resinates (myrrh* 
ales?). 1848 Brande Man. Chem, 1584. 

My*rrhiu. Chem, [f. Myrrh i + -in.] That 
part of myrrh which Is soluble in alcohol. 

xZ^<^Chem.Gaz. IIL 265 The resin of myrrh.. Ls.. a neutral 
resin, and may be called Myrrhine. 1865 Vl\Tts Diet, Chem, 

Myrrhine, <i*^ and sb . : see hluRBUiNE. ^ 
t Myrrhine, a.- Obs,^'^ [ad. L, myrrhin-tts, 
f, ?»3'r?'//aMYRRHl: see -iNE.] — Myrrhean. 

2656 [see Myrrhcan], 

II Myrrhis (ra 5 *ris, mi’ris). [late L., a. Gr. 
pvppis.'] — Myrrh 2, (Now only as generic name.) 

1548 Turner NamesHcrhes (E.D.S.) 54 Myrrhis is called 
in C^ambrygeshyre casshes, in other places mockechcruel. 
1601 Holland Pliny 11. 202 Myrrbi^ which some call 
Smyrrhiza, others Myrrha, L? passing like vnlo Hemlocke. 
X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Myrrhis. Mock-Chervil. 
Myrrhite (ma’rsit, mi*-). Also 6-7 mirrite. 
[ad. L. myrrhites, a. Gr. pvppiTTjs (sc, XiOos), f. pvppa 
Myukh^: see -ITE.] Murrhine stone. 

1567MAPLET Gr. Forest i. 15 The Mirrite is a Gem, 
both in taste and colour like to iljTrhe. x688 Holme 
Armoury ii. 40/2. 185s OciLViE Suppl., Myrrhite, a kind 
of precious stone. 

Myrrhol (maTpl, miipl). Chan. (Also -ole.) 
[f. Myrrh 1 + -OL.] (See quot.) 

184s Chem. Gnz. III. 265 The distilled oil of myrrh 
(Myrrhole). x%b^^Kn^ Did. Chem. i>.y. Myrrh. 

Myrrhophore (moTjfovj, mi'rt)^-). [ad. Gr. 
^‘pvppotpupos. f. pvppa Myrrh ^ + -tpopos bearing, 
tpipHuto bear,] (Seequot. 1S4S andA/arhxyi. 1.) 

1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. 4 Leg. Art (1850) 218 The 
women who carry the spices and perfumes 10 the tomb of 
Jesus are called, in Greek Art, the Myrrhophorcs. 1899 
Rdiqnary 44 The three boxes conuinlng the s«cct 
spices prepared by the Myrrhophorcs to anoint our waviour. 

My’rrh-tree. [Myrrh i.J = Myrrh* 2. 

In i\ISS. of the Wycliffitc Bible myrre tree occurs m 
several pl.Tces as a variant reading for myrte tree. 

1382 Wycljf Gen. xliii. xi Tlic ucourc of myrre tree, and 
of thcrebynt, and of almaundi;.. <2x400 Propr. hanct. m 
Archiv Stitd. nen.Spr. LXXXI. yot Mirtc-tce I'ai yuep 
two-nmner gmumes. x^y M\rLEr Gr.Foi est 52 '! he 
tree, sayth Plinie, groweih in the pastures and woods ot 
Arabia. x6ot Lyly Love's Metant. 1. ii. 103 Cinyras that 
with furie followed his daughter Mlirha, jIll 
chaunged to a Mirre tree, Encycl. Z»’r/A (cd. 3) Xj I. 

571/2 The myrrh-irce. .is a native of Abexim In Ethiopia. 
1867 Tristram Nat. Hist. Bible xii. 365 iMany mwern 
travellers have noticed the Myrrh tree both in <Vrabia rclix 
(Saba) and in Eastern Africa. ,, 

MyiTliy (mo'ri), [f. Myrrh 1 + -Y k] Smell- 
ing like or redolent of myrrh. 

2843 Browning Waring A, Some pigeon. fron\_ the myrrhy 
lands. Rapt by the whirlblast to fierce Scythian sitanus. 
1857 Chamb. yrnt. VlI. 224 'ITic sweet myrrhy buds that 
grow on the wood-apple, i860 Sm T. .Makti.n Horace 155 
llcr myrrhy hair [Carm. 111. iv, 22 murrenut. .crinent\. 
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Myrriad,Myrrour(e, obs, ff. Myri,vd, Mirroe. 
Myrsen : see Mrehschausr 
+ Myi’t. Ods. Also 5 mirte, 6 myrte, 7 mirt, 
[ad. L. viyrt-itSy a. Gr. {xvpTo^, Cf. F. myrte^ It., 
Sp., P^. iHvio.l = Myrtle. 

1382 \WcLiF Isa. Iv. 13 For the nettle shal growe the tre 
that is clepid myrt. C1420 Pallad. on Husk ni. 1004 Six 
sester old wyn do to mirtes bayis v pound, c 1550 Lloyd 
Treas. Health c 8 Syrupes of myrte, of Hcorlse, of Cala- 
mente. 1589 Fleming Geor^. i. 26 The frutes of 

bloudie inyrts. 16x5 Brathwait Strappado (1878) 170 
Sweet-breath'd Steamout and Mirt. 
b. atirib. (see also Myrt-tree). 

J 535 CovERDALE 2 Esdvos (=iV^/x.) viii. 15 Pynebraunches, 
Myribraunches, Palmebraunches. 1561 Hollybusk Horn. 
Apoih. 40 b, Slype Myrte berries inoyleof Violettes. 1563 
Turner Herbal ». 6t The broihe of Myrtilies or Afyrte sedes. 

!a3!yrtaceons (mait/i’Jas), a. Bot, [f. mod.L. 
Jl/yrliice-m, fern. pi. of late L, myr/deeus (Celsus), 
f. myrt-zis Myrt; see -aceous.] Of the N. O. 
P/yrlac£ai, to which the myrtle belongs. 

183s Feuuy CycL IH. 123/2 Myrtaceous plants with white 
blossoms. 1866 Treas. Bot. 773/1 A myrtaceous tree. 
Myrtal (mautal), a. and sb. [ad. mod.L. 
myrtdl-is^ f. inyrt-iis Myrt + -al.] a. adj. Be- 
longing to Lindley*s ‘ alliance * MyrlaleSj consisting 
of the myrtles and allied plants, b. sb. A plant 
of this * alliance *. 

1846 Lindley yeget. Kingd. 716 Tlie Jlyrtal Alliance. 
Ibid. 722 An instance of the approach of Afyrtals to the 
Asteral .-Mliance. Ibid. 726 Myrtal Exogens. 
M[yTteiie(m3utfn). Clum. [f.£./«j/;^-x;j;MYRT 
+ -ENB.3 The terpene from volatile oil of myrtle. 
1872 J. H. Gladstone in yrnl. Client. Soc. Ser, ir. X. 3, 
I would suggest the following .Hydrocarbon from 
Mj’rtle, Myrtene. 

IVryrther, obs. form of Murder. 
Myrtifo'liate, a- rare-^, [f. L. myrl-iis 
Myrt + folium leaf + -ate 2.] Myrtle-leaved. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 619 A pretty Jlyrtifoliate Alnus. 
3ttyrtiforni(m5'itifpjm),a. Amt. [ad. mod.L. 
inyrliforiH'is^ f. myrt-us Myrt.] Of the shape of 
a myrtle-berry; in myriiforvi caruncle^ fossa. 

1840 W. J. E, Wilson Anat. Vade pi. (1842) 34 The 
myttiform fossa is divided from the canine fossa by a per- 
pendicular ridge. 1857 Bullock tr. Cazean.x' dlidwr/eiy 
48 The myrtiform caruncles. 

tMy ‘rtinei a. Obs. [ad. late L. myrtin-us (in 
oleum myrtinum)y f. myrt-us Myrt; see -ine.] 
or myrtle. (Erroneously used in the first quot.) 

X3S3 Wyclip Esther ii. 12 So onli that slxe moneihis ihei 
shulde ben enoynt with myrtine oile tVulg. oUo uiyrrhino], 
*545 ^f^'HiOLoByrlUMankyndeZi Takeoyle Myrtine, oyle 
of rooses, of eche iilL ounces. 

t Myrtite. Obs. [ad. late L. iuyytlHs^ a. Gr. 
pvprhrjs (ofvoy).] Myrtle wine, 

< 7 X 430 Ballad, on Husk m. 1093 Sone in this mone efc 
mirtile is to make. 1607 ') 1 <svse.\.u Four-/. Beasts Drunke 
with vineger, it is good against al venim of Serpents., 
against the Lizzards with Mirllte. 

Myrtle Forms: 5 mirtille, -ylle, 
6 mirt-, myrtel(l, -ylle, 6-8 mirtle, 7 mertle, 
mert-,mirt-,myrtU(l, 6- myrtle, [a, OF. wrVf-, 
myrtille, fern, (i) myrtle-berry, (2) bilberjy, 
whortleberry, also myrlil, masc. ( =« It. mirlillo 
myrtle-berry), ad. popular L. ^myrtilla, dim. 
of L, myrta, inyrtus Myrt.] 

1 1. The fruit or berry of the myrtle tree. Obs, 
CX400 Lanfrands Cirurg, 53 Poudre of mirtillis, 1526 
Gt. Herbal cclxy/ii. (1^29) Pijb, Mirte isa Jytell tre so called, 
the whiche ire bereth a fruyte that is narned MyrlyUes. 
2578 IjvTB Bodoens 462 Barley giuen with Mirtels, or wine, 
..stoppeth the running of the belly. x 5 S 7 Coles Adam in 
E. Ixxi. 135 Being boyled in red Wine with Pooiegranat 
Rinds, and Myrtills, it stayeth the Lask. 1733 Lediard 
Setlios II. X. 426 Boxes of myrtles and oranges. 

2. A plant of the genus Myrtus (N. O. Myrtacesd^, 
esp. M, communis, the Common Myrtle, a shrub 
growing abundantly in Southern Europe, having 
shiny evergreen leaves and white sweet-scented 
flowers, and now used chiefly in perfumery. 

The myrtle was held sacred to Venus and is used as an 
emblem of love. , , 

1562 Turner Herbal ir. 60 b, Dioscondes maketh jl sortes 
of sowen or set myrlel trees.. .But other writers make yet 
mo kyndes of Myrtilles, 1590 C’tess Pembroke Antonie 68 
Since then the Bales so well thy forehead knewe To Venus 
mirtles yeelded haue their place. z 6 is Bible Isa. xli. 19, 

I will plant in the wildernes. . the Myrtle, and the Oyle tree. 
1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus' Admtr. Events 14 The 
paTmes of my valour, and mirtles of my incomp^able love. 
1667 AIilton P. L. iv. 262 The fringed Bank with Myrtle 
ctownd. X768 Pennant Zool. II. 255 ^lyrtles flourish 
in the open air during the whole year. _ 1784 Cowprr 7 <zrA’ 
III. 570 The spiry myrtle with unwith’nng leaf. 1846 Lino- 
ley yeget. Kingd. 737 Even the berries of the common 
I^Iynle are esteemed in the Greek Archipelago, cspecia ly 
a sort with white fruit. 1864 Tennyson 19 Fairily- 

delicate palaces shine Mixt with myrtle and clad with vine. 

b. With qualif^i^S word, applied to various 
species of the genus Myrtus, and other myrtace- 
ous genera, and (esp. in Australasia and U.S.) to 
plants of other Natural Orders TesemhVmg Myrtus. 

Crape.frinse, yexo's,peach myrtle', see these words. See 
also Miller Card. Diet., Mortis Austral Eng., and Bnttoa 
Avier. Flora. , , . j • 

1578 Lyte Dodoeusvi. .xiii. 674 This herbe is called.. in 
English, Kneeholme, ..and Petigtee, also we may cal it y« 
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wildeMyrtel. 1397 Gerarde^«-5<2/iii. L xvii. i226.Another 
kinde of MyrtBl, called Myrtus minor, or noble Alyrtili, 
(jround-myrtle (see Ground 18 cJ. 1607 Tofscll 
Four-J". Beasts 132 The seede of blacke mirtle. X7S3 
Chambers Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Myrtus, The broad-leaved 
Roman Myrtle, 1843 W. Baxter Brit. Phxnog. Bot. VI. 474 
Prickly ButchePs Broom. . . Wild Myrtle. 
Prickly Petigree, 1845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bot. v. 118 
Leiophylliim..buxi/olium (sand myrtle). 1852 Mundy^-Jn- 
tipodes 1. 11. 76 The South Sea myrtle, or JLeptospermum. 
1884 Sargent Rep. Forests H. Amer. (loth Census IX) 41 
Ceanothus thyrsffoUus.. Myrtle. 

c. Applied to plantsof thegeiiusyJ^o'/ca: {a) bog 
myrtle, Dutch, myrtle, Sweet Gale, A/yrica Gale ; 
(f) CiLNDLEBERRY myrtUy Vlx^’myrtle, q. v. 

*597 GERARDE//Tr^<t^ill. IxviiL 1228 I^iyrtus Brabantica. . 
Gaule, siveete Willow, or Dutch Myrtle tree. Ibid., Gaule 
or the wilde Myrtle. 1797 Encyct. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 573/2 
Broad leaved Dutch myrtle, with spear-shaped, sharp 
pointed, dark-green^ leaves. 1826 Cariuncton Dartmoor 
176 Holne Chace..m swampy spots abounding with the 
myrica gale or Devonshire myrtle. x866 Treas. Dot. 770/1 
hl\yricd\ Gale, the Sweet Gale or Bog Myrtle... the badge 
of the Campbells, 

3. Short for myrtle-green, 

1884 Christian World 17 Jan. 52/1 Very rich Brocaded 
Plush., in Myrtle. 1897 ‘Sarah Grand * Beth. Bk, xxxix, 
Her white silk trimmed with myrtle. 

+ 4, A kind of snuff. Obs. 

17x5 Loud. Gaz. No. 5394/4 Neat Mirtle Barcelona, at is. 
per Ounce. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as myrlle band, bark, blos- 
som, bough, bower, branch, bud, bush, crown, 
flower, grove, leaf, oil, shade, shrub, spray, sprig, 
twig, walk, wand, wreath ; myrtle-leaveil,-liketid]s,\ 
myrtle bilberry (see quot.) ; myrtle bird(U.S.), 
Dendroica {Silvicola') coronata, which feeds on the 
berries of the candleberry myrtle; myrtle-bloom, 
a myrtaceous plant ; myrtle candle, a candle of 
myrtle-wax ; myrtle flag, grass, Acorus Calamus', 
myrtle green, a shade of green like that of myrtle 
leaves ; myrtle-greener, one who is dressed in 
myrtle green; myrtle sedge = myrtle flag', 
f myrtle spurge, a species of spurge having leaves 
like those of the myrtle ; i* myrtle thrush, ?nonce- 
transl. of Fr. (see quot) ; myrtle wax, wax pro- 
duced by the candleberry xa-pr\.\t,A[yricacddfera\ 
myrtle wine, wine made from myrtle-berries, 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 431 Them she upstates Gently with 
*Mirtle band, 1864 Chamb. Encyel. VI. 641/2 “Muffle bark 
is used for tanning m many parts of the south of Europe. 
1849 Rural Cycl. HI. 538/1 •Myrtle Bilberry,— botanic.'illy 
yaccinium MyrtUlns. 1808-13 A Wilson Auur. Oruitn, 
(1831) II, 130 Vedow-rump Warbler.. .As December’s snows 
come on, they retreat to the lower countries of the southern 
Slates, where., I found them. .among the myrtles, from 
which circumstance, they were usually called, in that quarter, 
•myrtle birds. 1857 TnoREAuWKri////«(i894)i37, Isee many 
myrtle birds now about the house. 1846 Lindley Vegei. 
Kingii, 718 To •Myrtleblooms and Melastomads they [rr, 
jlyrobalansl are related through Memecylon. 1817 Shelley 
Rev. Islam m. xxxiv. 6 The •myrile-blossoms starring the 
dim grove. 1781 CowpcR AntBThelyphth. 174 His steed.. 
Whose bridle.. Hung not far off upon a *myrtle bough. 
1784 — Task II. 215 Ausonia’s,.*myrile bow’rs. i6ix Bible 
Neh. viii. 15 Pine branches, and •Myrtle branches. 1846 
Lindley yeget. Kingd, 737 *Myrtle buds and berries. 1555 
PHAERyEueidui. (1558)49 With roddesvprigbl&braunches 
thick a *myrlyl bushe thcr grew, xtox Jefferson in 
Harper's Mag, (1885) Mar. 535/2 *Myitfe candles of last 
year out. 18*3 Scorr Triernt. 1, xvi, One wreath’d them 
with a *myttle crown. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants {ed. 3) 
II. 344 "Myrtle Flag, Sweet Smelling Flag, or Calamus. 
Sweet *Myrlle-grass. 1684 R, Waller Kat. Eaper. 85 
•Mirtle Flower water, ?i793 Coleridge Lines Autumnal 
Even, 52 Love, .in Joy’s red nectar dips His myrtle flower. 
1858 R, S. Surtees Ask Mamma 134 The Major in.. a 
•myrtle-green coat. Ibid. 155 While the *myrtlc-greeuers 
and others distribute themselves., here, there, and every- 
where. 1592 SiiAKS. yen. 4- Ad, 865 This said, she hasteth 
to a •myrtle grove. 1601 Holland Plmy xxiil ix. The 
powder of drie *Myrtle leaves, x6o6 Shaks.^«/. Cl. 111. 
xii. 9 The Moriie-devv on the Mertle leafe. 1688 Holme 
A rmoury m. xii. 437/1 The Mirtle Leaf Pen-Knife, it is a 
Pen-Knife with twoedges.resemblinga Mirtle Leaf, or rather 
a Javeline head. 1849 ftl. Arnold Moil. Sappho 49 Hast 
thou with myrlle-Ieaf crown’d him, O Pleasure? X73X 
Miller <!/<xrv/. Did. s.v. The “Myttle-leav’d Sumach. 

*753 Cha.mbers Cych SuppL s.v. Tkymelxa, Hoary •myrtle- 
like leave-s. 1859 Coleman Woodlands (1866) 141 The 

yellow-green leaves.^ive out their myrtle-like odour. x6ox 
Holland Pliny II. Table, •Mirtle oyle. x6ix Cotcr. s.v, 
Myriitt, Huile myrtin, Mirtle oyle; oyle extracted from 
^lirtle leaues. 1855 Pbatt Ftoioer. PI. V. 324 Sweet Sedge 
. .in some country places it is called "Myrtle Sedge.^ 1596 
B. (Triffin in Pass. Pilgr. xi, Venus with Adonis sitting by 
her, Vnder a "Mirtle shade. x6xi Cotcr., Meurte satevare, 
the wild ^lirlle tiee,or "Mirtle shrub. 15^ Turner Herbal 
II. 154, 1 knowe no Knglish name for it (re. Myrtites], but 
it may be called •rayriei spourge, 1707 Curios, in Husk 
4r Card. 134 The Wood-Spurge, the Cipress-Spurge, and the 
Minle-Spurge. x6xi Cotgr. s.yr. Meurte, Oiseande meurte, 
a *iMirtIe Thrush. 1601 Holland Pliny xv. xxix, Rings 
made of "Myrtle twigs. 1802 Coleridge Picture 27 No 
•myrtle-wallcs are ibese. 1629 Milton Hymn I/ativ, iii, 
And waving wide her *mirtle wand. 1763 Ann. Reg. 
Candles, "myrtle %vax, 14 boxes. 1766 Stork Acc. E, Florida 
48 The myrtJe-wax shrub is, without doubt, the most useful 
ofthespontaneousgrowthofAmerica. x^jCj'E.R^RXiT. Herbal j 
HI. Ixvii. 1227 Wine is made of Myitlc berries, .this is called ' 
Vinum Myrieum, or Myrtites, "Myrtle wine, 1864 Chamb. j 
Encycl. VI. 641/2 A Myrtle wine, called Myriidauuw, is 
made in Tuscany, 1784 Coivpeb Task is. 229 Who sell their 

laurel for a "myrtle wreath, .And love when they should fight. [ 


Myrtle, Obs. or dial. In 5 myrtil ,9 mirtle. 
[f. */nurl (cf. To-muut in B, E. Allit, P. C. 150 ) 
-f- -LE 3 .] intr. To fall to pieces, crumble away. 
CX4TO Desh'. Troy 4301 All maumentre in myddelerthe 
myrijittopebes. Ibid. 4312 Bothe Mawho\vnus&maumcttes 
myrtiid in peces. 1828 Craven Gloss,, Mirtle, to waste 
away, crumble. 

Myrtle-berry, a. Tlie fruit of the myrtle 
(A/yrltts). b. The bilberry or whortleberry. (Cf. 
OJt'. myrtille.) c. Alyrlle-berry 7 i'ax = myrtle-wax. 

*579 Laxgham Card. Health (1633) iMj’rlle beries are 
very good for them that spit, vomit, or pisi>e bloud. 1638 
Rawley tr. Bacons Life 4- Death (1650) 50 Unctuous and 
Comfortable^ things are, Saffron, Alastick, Myrrhe, and 
Myrtle-Berries. ^ftfsActizCIuis.IL c.4 Mertle berries the 
pound— jj. 1718 Quincy Com/l. Disp. too ilyrtle-Berries 
are very rough and astringent. 1751 Gent. Mag. Feb. 52/1 
The plants of Skiddow are the myrtle berries, generally 
called black-berries, the vitis idxa of DIoscorides. x888 
Eucycl. Brit. XXIV. 459/2 Myrtle-Berry Wax is obtained 
from the fruit of several species of Jlyrica, 

Myrtle-tree. = Myrtle 3, 2 c. (Cf. next.) 

1548 Turner Aur///« Herbes (E.D.S.) 54 Myrtus is called 
..in english a myrtle tree, or a m>Tt tree. 1590 Spenser 
F, Q. HI. V. 40. 1611 Cotcr., Meurte de Btabaut, the 

sweet shrub Gaule, or sweet Willow; the Dutch Allrtle 
tree. x6xx Bible Isn. Iv. 13 In stead of the brier shall 
come vp the Myrtle tree. 1748 AnsoiCs Foy. ii. i. 1x7 
There are none of them of a size to yield any considerable 
limber, except the myrtle-trees which are the largest on the 
Island. 1849 Aytoun Poems, Scheik of Sinai v. Amidst the 
dark-green masses Of the flowering myrtle-trees. 

+ Myrt-tree. Obs. Also 6 mjTtre(e. [See 

Mykt.J = Myutle 2, 2 b. 

In second quot. used erron. (cf. note s.v. ^Iyrrh-tree). 

1382 Wyclif2 Esdrasty^^Neh.Wsxx. i5Thebraunchisofmyrt 
tree. 2588 — Esthcr\\. 12 So oneli that thei weren anoynlid 
with ode of myrt tre \oleo myrrkino] hi sixe monethis. 
015x0 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (X570) F iij, The Myrlree 
and Orange by seabankes doth growe. 1562 1 ‘uener Herbal 
11. 60 b, The Wild Myrte tre, which is called in EngUshe 
bochers brome. 1580 Lyly Evphues (Arb.) 364 And in this 
poynt they [to. women] are not vnlike vnto the Mirt [cd 
1581 Mirre] Tree. 1616 Surfl. &: Markm. Country Farm 
290 The Myrt-tree, which craueth the same ground.. that 
the Myrtle-tree, as being a kind of wild Myrtle-tree, 
attrib. 15x3 Douglas eEueis vi. vii. heading, Eneas., 
fand quene Dido in the myrtre schaw. 

Myrtynmes, obs. f. Martinjeas. Myry, obs. 
f. Merry, Miry. Myrytayne, obs. f. Mari- 
time. Mys, Iffys-: see Miss, Mis-. Mys- 
celto, -towe, -tyne, obs. ff. Mistlei’oe. Mys- 
clia(u)nt(e, -cliea(u)iit(e, var. Meschant Obs. 
TMyse. Ohs, [Form and origin doubtful,] 
Applied to the Mice* (Vulg, sciniphes, LXX, 
CHVi(p(i) of the third plague of Egypt. 

0x440 Vork Myst. xi. 273 Lorde, grete myses boihe morn 
and none Bytis vs full bittlrlye. [c 1460 Towucley Myst, 
viii. 286 Greatte mystis.) 

iilyse, obs. pi. Mouse sb. 

Myseggiug, obs. form ofMissAYiNC. 

Myself (m3ise-lf,mise‘!f),/r<?«. Forms (see also 
I Self) : a. i me siolf, sylf, 2-3 meseolf, 3 me 
sellf [Onniit), seolfan, suluea, 4-6 meself, (6 
! mee-). )3. smi-, myseolf, (-ve), -aulf, (-ve), 3-4 
mi8elf,4-5mi-,4-6 myselve(n, (5 -syllf,-silven, 
-seluou,-yn,6selfin, sellf), 5-7 my-selfe,4-my- 
selfl 7. dial, 6 -sell, S-9 mysel*, mysel, mesel, 
mysen, etc. (seeE.D.I).). [orig. Me acc.-dat.pron. 

4 - Self (q.v.) ; in OE. in two distinct constructions 
(see notes to senses i and 5 ). The transition from 
the form meself to myself wos, prob. due, partly to 
unstressing and obscuring of the vowel of me (nie- 
se'lf, mese'lf, mise’lf), partly to the analogy of her- 
self, in which her was felt as a possessive genitive.] 

1. Emphatic uses. 

1. In apposition with the subject-pronoun /: In 
my own person ; for my part. 

In OE. ic me self, where me is a kind of ethical dative 
and the uninflected selflz in apposition with ic. 

a, 853 in Earle Land-charters 343 Ealle 5 a ;;erihte 5 a ic 
meseolfserahte. cxaooOaMiN 16242, Imesellfshallre^^senn 
itt pe jjridde da,^ off daeh^. , c 1205 Lay. 3214 Ne bidde ich 
nnnne madmes, me seolf ich habben 111036. <11225 

Marker, ii Ich me seolf smelle of )?e swote ihfl swottre )>en 
euer ani Jiing p is on eor 2 e, <21300 Cursor M. 5766 ‘Ga 
forth,’ he said, ‘wit-vten dred. For i me-self sal ]^e lede.’ 
c X330 Amis <5- Ami/. 850 Y seighe it meself this ich day. 
1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 66, I mee selfe sioode in 
neede of a comforter. 

C1205 Lay. 8816 Ah ich mi seolf ncore & mine gode 
cnihtesi-numenweoren ure king, 1297 R.Glouc. (Rolls) 8361 
Icholle to hom..& wi)>inne vif dawes mid horn be mi sulf 
in bataile. <:x«o Will. PaUrnetzs Mi self knowe ich nou3t 
mi ken ne mi ^ntre noisier, 1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 43, I am 
miselven on of tho, Which to this Scole am underfonge. 
^1400 AIaundf-v. (1839) XX. 221 He schalle^ not tio\>e it 
lightly : and treuly, no more did I my self, til I saughe it. 
C2440 Alph. Tales IviL 42 Nowder of hies two did itt, I did 
it my selfe. X535 Coverdale Jer. xxi. s, I my selff will fight 
agaynst you. i6ox Shaks. ful. C. iii. i. 236 , 1 will my selfe 
into the Pulpit first. 1682 Drydf.n Sc Lee Dk. Guise u i. 
(1683) 5, I will my self to Court. X776 Trial of Nundo- 
comar 92/1 Mohun Persaud. .knew .*« little of Persian as I 
did myself. 1887 Carroll Came of Logic i. § x. 4 If there 
are any: 1 haven’t seen manj', myself. 1890 ‘R. Boldre- 
wood’ Col. Reformer (1891) 320 Judge Shortcharge may be 
right, or he may be wrong, but he decides. 1 go for the 
judge myself. 

y, 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ix. jt Gif I be ane of ihay my 
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selL 1790 Mrs. WiiECLER Dial. 50. I dunnet ; 

mitch heed me >e!. xB64TESNYbON Northern Farmer vui» 
Thcer wur a boggle in it, I often ’card ’um mysen. 

fb. Myself me, or alone', by myself. Also 
(rare) simply myself, Obs. 
e 237s ll'om. Samaria 31 in O, E, I^lisc. 85, I nabbe, heo 
seyde, nenne were, ich am my seolf al one. CX335 Song cj 
Mcrci 21 in E. E.P. (1862) 119 Ful siiUe .i. stod my self al 
on. c 1485 E. E. Misc. (Warton Club) 43 Bi a forrest as I 
gane fare, Walkyng al myselvene alone. 1S35 Coveroale 
Deut.x. 9, 1 am notable tobeare you njy self alone. {So 16x1.] 
^1540 Pilgryms T.aU 168 in Thynne Animoiiv, (1875)82 
For that 1 was my-sc!ue,& company had non. x6oo Shaks. ^ 
A. y. Z..in.ii.26o,I had as l;efe haue beene myselfc alone, ; 
c. In apposition with me, 7 ‘are, 

23.. /?. Giouc. Chron, (1724) 30 (MS. B), Ac for me ray 
self, ich wol soi> segge of J)i3 dede. 

2 . By ellipsis of /, myself to be used as a 
nominative, a. as simple subject* Now only 

The verb in concord is usually in the xst person sing., i but 
occas. in the 3rd, 

CX350 inil. Palerne 543 Nay ! series my-selue schal liim 
neuer telle, c 1369 Chauckr Dcthe Blaunche 34 My*selven 
can not telle why The sooth. C1386 IPife's Prol. 17s 
(HarL ^IS.) My self hab [E/Usm. haue, other 5 hISS. hath] 
ben be whippe. 1450 Rolls of Parlt, V. 176/1 Myself hath 
be armed in the Kynges daics. 2588 Shaks. fii. A, iv. iv. 74 
^ly selfe hath often heard them say,. .That Lucius banish* 
ment was wrongfully. 2602 — 7«/. C. iv. hi. 171 My selfe 
haue Letters of the selfe-same Tenure. 1634 T. Whalley 
in L/sshePs Lett. (x686) 602 Aly self only think it not im- 
probable, but that he might live there some Years. 1756 
T'oldcrvy HUt, 2 Orphans 11 . 59 Myself has received 
singular favours from the hands of the doctors Mead and 
Monro! 2859 FitzGerald tr. Omar xxvil, Myself when 
young did eagerly freq^uent Doctor and Saint. 2864 Brown- 
ing Death in Desert 1896 !. 591/2 Before the jioint 
was mooted, ‘What is God?‘ No savage man inquired, 
‘What am myself?' 

b. As part of a compound subject or predicate, 
*and after than^ as. Also as simple predicate. 

Ex'cept at the beginning of an enumeration, or as simple 
predicate, mysel/xxi this use now expresses no special cm- 
phaai.-', being preferred in order toavoid the awkwardnessof /- 
CX336 Chaucer Prol. 546 Ther was also a Reve and a 
bliUcre,..A Maunclple, and my*self. 2606 Shaks. Aut. <$• 
Cl, n. V. 83 These hands do lacke Nobility, that they strike 
A meaner then my selfe. 2748 Richakosoh Clarissa 111 . 
xxiil. 136 Enough to make a better man than myself.. run 
into madness. 2866 Good IPords Au^.' 544/3 One of our 
party and myself started on an expedition. 

3 . Substituted foe Me us the object of a verb or 
governed by a preposition. 

The use of mysel/zs the sole or the first-mentioned object 
of a verb is now arelu In an enumeration, when not occupy- 
ing the first place, it does not. now express any special 
emphasis, being in this position commonly preferred to me, 

<; xaog Lay. 49^ Mine bratles i mire b^ode me suluen {c x-rjs 
ml-seoluc] cx3So/f7//. Palerne 2175 pe londes 

bat he has he holdes of mi-selue.^ 2377 Lancl. P. PI. B. 
XVI. 46 Liberum arbUriwn..p2X Is lieutenant to loken it 
wcl by leue of my-selue. f24oo Deslr. Troy 23277 Two 
sons.. of the same kynges,.. sesh my self, & my s-re felow, 
2500-30 Dunbar Poems xxxiv. 19 Thowsalbe merchand for 
my sell, Uenunce thy God and cum to me. 1593 Shaks. 

2 Hetu VI, HI. ii. 59 And for my selfe, Foe as he was to me, 
[etc.]. 2789 Burns To Dr. Blaeklock ii, He lauld mysel’ 
by word o' mouth, He'd tak’ my letter. 1809 Malkin Oil 
Bias V. i. ? i8 Membrilla has neither chick nor child but 
myself. 2823 {.title) The Hi>tory of Myself and my Friend: 
a Novel. ^ 2843 Borrow Bible in Sp. xxxviii, Several of the 
ultra-popish bishops. .had denounced the Bible, the Bible 
Society, and m>*self. 2856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV, v. xx. 

§ I To myself, mountains are the beginning and the end of 
all natural scenery. 

4 . (passing into sbl) My being or personality ; 
my own or very self, f Another myself [after L. 
alter : a second self, said of an intimate friend 
(cf. I fron. 4 b). 

Pllgr. per/. (W. de W. 1532) i b, My wytle is gross, 
my selfe rude, and my tonge very barbarouse. 1574 Hellowes 
ir. Gueuara's Font. Ep. (1577) 1x3, I bewaile the death of 
mv friend, which is another my selfe. 2593 Shaks. Rom, 
Ji. ii. 49 And for thy name which is no part of thee, 
Take all my selfe. 2599 Jo^’SON Cynthia's Rev. 2. iv. 
(1616) 194 Your sweet disposition to tr.'iuai!e..haih made 
YOU another niy-sclfe in mine eye. 26^ Milton P, L. v 95 
Best Image of my self and dearer half. 2^0 Locke Hum. 
Un {, II. xxvi. (1695) i83 That consciousness W'hercby 1 am 
my self to my self. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (2834) I. 30a 
There might have been twomyscivessome ihousandsof miles 
-apart. 2859 FitzGerald tr. Omar xx, To-morrow I may 
be My.scll with Ve»terd.Ty\s Sev’n thousand Years. 1864 
Jean Ingelow Poems 23 O. let me be my>elf ! But wh^ 
O where,.. Sh-all the myself be found? xStz R. W, Dale 
Commaudm. vu 256 My life is not so s.'icrcd as myself, 
b. To be myself to feel like myself i lo be, or 
feel as if I were, in my normal condition of body 
or mind. 

*777 Johnsotiiana 51,1 am not at all myself this morning. 
<2x845 Hood Lamia L 62, 1 was not quite myself— (not 
what I amb xB86 Bcsaxt ChilJr. Gibcon 11. xix, It gave 
me such a shake as 1 never had before; 1 haven't felt like 
myself ever since. 

II, Kcilexive uses. 

6. As direct or indirect obj., in acc. and inf. 
const., or in dependence on a prep. (Orig. only 
emphatic but now in general use, replacing 
the which is now only arch. : cf. ^iE pron. 5.) 

In OE. recorded only in the -icc., being in concord 
with me. 

837/FiV/ in Thorpe Dipl. Anri. (1865) 476 Ic uillc a:rbt 
ine >iolfnc Code aflmebizum lorjeofan to 3crc stowc xt 
Cruics cirican, cxooo i-ELFuic Gen, xxiL 16 ic swciisc 


l>urh me sylfne, s^de se selmihtlga. ^1205 Lav. 828 Iche 
wUe ^esne king l®den mid me seolfan [c 1275 mi seolue]. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9285, & wanne tch am encheson of 
such peril ywis Verst xcholle J>er inne do mi sulue. 1390 
Gower ConT. I, 280, I am so with miselven wroth. 1484 
Caxtom Fables of rEsop ill. ii. By cause that 1 . . fayned my 
self to be a medycyn. 1535 Covebdale iiL xo, I hyd 
my self, xssx-6 R. Robinson xx. Mores Utopia (Arb.) 13 
Such spare houres as..l..cold..wmne to me self. 1624 
Capt. Smith Virginia iii. viiL 76 The loue I beare you, doth 
cause me thus nakedly to forget my selfe. 1672 Milton 
P. R. I. 204 Myself I thought Born lo that end. 172X Addi- 
son Sped. No. s6 r I, I verj» often walk by my self in West- 
minster Abbey. X7S9 Johnson No. 55 P 4, 1 acquainted 

myself with the black inhabitants of metallic caverns. xSxx 
{title) Thinks I to myself: a Novel. ^ 2825 La.mb Ella 11. 
The Snperanmiated Man, I nad foolishly given a handle 
against myself, *855 Dickens Let. to Leigh Hunt in Conth. 

May (1892) 505, 1 . .reject all engagements, to have my 
time to myself. 1891 Kipling Light that Failed v, I'm not 
going to belong to anybody except myself. 

Mysell, vaf. Measle a . ; dial. f. Myself. IVEy- 
aslry, van Meselky. !M[yselue(n, -on, etc., obs. 
IIMtselp. Hyne maae, obs. f. Mizmaze. My- 
sen, dial. f. Myself. Mysentery, obs. f. Me- 
sentery. liyaetente: see Mistend. Myse- 
■UB9, obs. f. Misuse v, Myshef, -evouse, obs. 
ff. Mischief, Mischievous. 

IlUSysis (mai'sis). [mod.L. (Latreille 1802), 
perh. a. Gr. /tuVu closing of lips or eyes.] The 
typical genus of Mysidab or opossum-shrimps. 

1843 B0/2 The second pair of antennae 

are inserted below the preceding, as va Mysis. 1892 Daily 
News 39 Jan. 5/2 The shrimp-Uke mysis. 

b. Used attrib. to denote the stage of certain 
decapods in which they resemble the genus Mysis. 

1865 Q. Jntl.Sci. 11. 50S This Zoea-phase afterwards gives 
place to one which can only he called a il^srr-phasc. 1872 
Darwim Ortg. S^ec. xiv. 390 The mysis-stage. 

Myakelen, obs. f. Maslin 'K Myskidyd : 
see Misguided. Myalary, var. Meseley. Mys- 
len, obs. f. Maslin 2. Mysotaer, obs. f. Mid- 
suMMBB. Myson, obs. f. .Mizen. 

II Hysophobia (maisdfeo'bid). [mod.L., f. Gr. 
/iu'ffos neut., pneleanness : see -phobia.] Morbid 
dread of diit or defilement. 

1879 W. A. Hammond & W. J. Morton Neurol. Conirih. 
No. I. 1899 AllbutCs Syst. bled. Vll. 87^ 

Mysoriu (maiso-Tin). Min, [ad. F. mysorine 
(Beadant), {. Mysore.an Indian province.] Anhy- 
drous ortho-carbonate of copper, found in Mysore. 

1839 Ure Diel. Arts 336. 2854 Dana Syst. Min. (ed. 4) 
II. 458 Mysorin.. .Color blackish-brown, when pure. 

Mysose, obs. f. Misuse v. Myspeak to My- 
spend: seeMis-sPEAKtoMis-sPEND. Myspylle, 
var. Mespile. Myss, obs. f. Miss; obs. pi. of 
Moose. Myssanger, obs. f. Messenoeb. Mys- 
sell, obs. f. Measle. Mysselyng’ obs. f. 
Mizzung. Iffyssen, etc., obs, ff. Wizen. Myssis, 
obs. f. Misease. IMy3soiner(e, obs. ff. Mid- 
sujisiER. Myssour, -tiyr, obs. Sc. If. Measobe. 
Myssyfe, etc., obs. ff. Missive. 
liXyst (mist), [ad. L. t/iysla, mystes (see 
Mystes). Cf. F. Jnysle (Rabelais).] A priest of 
the mysteries; one who is initiated into mysteries. 

a 1693 Urquharfs Raltelals III. xlviii. 385 Those My.st5 
and Plamens. 1849 Gbote Greece 11. Ixv. (i86z) V. 589 
Kleokritus — herald of the Myjits or communicants in the 
Eleusinian mysteries. 1856 K. .A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) 
I. 15 The disciple admitted to these was a philosophical 
myst, or mystic. 

Myst, obs. f. might (see M.vy w.i 2 b note) ; obs. 
f. Mist, Most ; see Myse. 

SZystacal (mvstakal), a. [f. Gr. yvarax-, 

/tUffTof ftfvSTAX + -AL.] = MoOSTACHIAL. 

1888 P. L, Set-ATER Argentine Ornith. 1. zoo A mystacol 
stripe formed of white spots with faint black edgings.' 
SXystacial (mistel-Jial), a. Also niystaohial. 
[Formed as prec. +-IAI..] = prec. 

178a A. MonkO ComPar. Anal. fed. 3) 92 The mystachial 
[suture], which reaches. .from the lower part of the septum 
narium to between the two middle dentes incisores. 184a 
*yrnt. Asiatic Sec. ISengal (1844) Xlll. 1. 68 Mystacial 
regions defined by black. 1888 [sec MouSTACiiEtL]. 

Slystacine (mi'stasain),a.and44. [.ad. mod.L. 
mystacm-us, f. Gr. ii'n’scuc-, yvara( Moust.vciie : 
see -ine.] ft. ad/. Having a fringe of hairs or 
moustachial sticak above the mouth; spec, belong- 
ing to the genus Mysiacina or group Mystacinx of 
bats. So Mystacl'uous a. b. sb. A bat of this 
genus or group. 

1839 J* O. \Vestvvood Iniroti. Mod. Classif. Insects I. 
Gen. Syn. 143 Mouth mysucinous. 1876 Van Beneden's 
Anim, Parasites The )xsx. ..Vespertilio niystacinus. 
harbours. .the Rictularia plagiostoma.. .N o have never 
met with this nematode in the mystacines of Belgium. 

Mystacocete (mi-stakdsft). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
Myslcuocet-us , f. Gr. tivayaK(o)-, piasa^ upper lip, 
moustache + Nurot whale, (zkpp. formed as a cor- 
rection of the unmeaning mysticetus M Ys ricETE 1 .)] 
z\ cetacean of the sub-order Afysiacoceti or whale- 
bone whales (opposed to Odontoceii). 

1883 \V. H. k'towEu in EucycLBrit. XV. 393/1 The Mys- 
tacocctcs mijicar at first sight to be the most specialized and 
aberrant of the existing Cetacea. 


Sffystagogio (mistagp-d^ik), a. [ad. late L. 
mystagogic-us, Gr. pvaToriorjiKus, f. pv<TTayar,6s 
jMystacogue.] Pertaining to a mystagogne or 
mystagogy ; relating to instruction in mysteries. 
Used chiefly in engltshings of St. Cyril of Jerusalem's 

fiuiTTaytuyiA-al 

2632 J. Burges Answ. Rejoined, Law/uln. Kneeling^ 
I wiU adde one Testimony more out of the Mystago-’Ick 
catechisme of Cyrill. 2693 W. W. U. Dupin' s Ecd. Ilist.W. 
207 There are 5 others, called Mystagogick Lectures. 2872 
Tylor Prim. Cult. 11. 387. Dublin Rev, Apr. 262 The 
Testament includes a mystagogic instruction containing a 
far more.. explicit statement of the Christian mysteries. 

Mystagogical (mistagp-dgikal), a. [Formed 
as prec. : see -ic.vb.] = prec. 

2624 Br. Mountacu Ivtmed. Addr. 91 Cyril of lerusalcm, 
if yet hee be the Author of those hlystagogical Citechismes 
vnder his^ name. 1644^ Dicby Nat. Soiit Concl. 464 The 
mystagogicall illuminations of the great Areopagite. 2693 
W. W. tr. Dupin's Eeel. Hist. II, xoS The 5 Mystagogical 
Catechisms. 1826 G. S. Fader Dijfc. Romanism (1853) 249. 
2853 R. 1. WiLBERFORCE Doctr. Holy Eucharist (ed. 2) 64. 
Hence Mystago’ffically adv., as a mystagogue. 
1836 Frasers Mag, XI 1 1. 488 That truly wonderful poet 
mystagogicallyrepresentstbescribes of the periodical press, 

Mystagogue (mi-stagf^g). Also 7 mysto-, 
iTiista-; 6-goge. [ad. L. Ci./xuara- 
70170?, f. fiV(ST7]5 MvSTES 4 -d'>oryor leading, dyeiv 
to lead, Cf. F. mystagogne (i6th c.).] 

1 . In Ancient Greece : One who gave preparatory 
instruction to candidates for initiation into the 
Eleusinian or other mysteries. Hence gen., one 
who introduces to religious mysteries, a hiero- 
phant; a teacher of mystical doctrines. 

a 2550 [mage Hypocr. rv. 139 in Skelton's Wks. (1843) II, 
440/2 Mockinge niysiagoges. 1683 tt. Bond's Merc.Compit. 
Ep. Ded., The Egy;>iians. .the first Mystogogues of aU the 
Learning and Religion of the Ancients. x7xx G. Hickes 
Two Treat. Chr. Priesth. (2847) II. xo A mystagogue is a 
priest who is a teacher of mysteries. 2732 Lavington En- 
thus. Meth. Papists iii. 336 The famous Porphyry, who 
was more a Philosopher than a hlistagogue. 183X Carlyle 
Sari. Res. in. x, Some. .individual named Pelham, who 
seems to be a Mystagogue, and leading Teacher and 
Preacher of the Sect. 1^5 J. H. Newman .Ejj. Devet. 
Chr. Doctr. vi. § 2. 342 Clement speaks of heretical teachers 
. .becoming mysLigoguesof misbelief. 2856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics (i860) 1. 94 The Church is the great Mystagogue. 
2892 R. Buchanan Coming Terror 344 The raving mysta- 
gogues of the East, 

1 2 . One who keeps church relics and shows them 
to strangers, rare“'^. 1656 Blount Clossogr. 

Mystagogy (mi-siagFt3,5i)* [ad. Ix.mystagogi’a, 
a. Gr. pvoTOTfOifia^ f, pMaiortor^b^ Mystagogue.] 
Initiation, or instruction preparatory to initiation 
into mysteries, 

*579 Fulke Heskins'' Pari. 399 He [xc. Gregory Nazian- 
zenj calleth it {the sacrament], .a holy and heauenly mys- 
tagogie. 1660 Ikceld Bentiv. <5- Ur, 11. (1682) 273 He wM 
so bold also to in:>titute an obscene Mystagogy. 2876 R. P. 
Knight Symbolic Lang, 2: note, .‘Vll theology among the 
Greeks is the ouibirth of the Orphic My*iagogy. 2883-3 
Schirjf's EneycL Rettg, Kttowl. II. 2602 Mystagogy .. u 
applied, .in the Greek Church, to the sacraments, 

II Mystax (nii*stmks). £nt, [L., a. Gr. /xi/Vraf 
(see Moustache).] A line of stiff hairs or bristles 
above the mouth-cavity, as in certain Diplera. 
i860 F. Walker in Litm. Soc. 7rnl.^ (x86i) V. 234 Laphria 
mystax with a few black brislle.s. 

Mysteir, obs. form of Mistek sb.^ 
Mysteltew, obs. form of Mistletoe. 
Mystex*ial (misiIoTial), a. Now 7 -are. [ad. 
late L. 7 ny 5 terinlis (cf. mysieruiliter in Vulg.), f. 

MySTEnvi. C[.Ob'.7/iyslen‘al,] Mys- 
terious; + mystical. 

[e 2435 ; implied in the adv.] a 1529 Skelton Reflyc. 366 
Howe there is a spyriiuall. And a mysteriall, .Vnd a mys- 
ticall EflTecte energiall. 1630 B. Jonson Love's Triumph 
(1641) 149 Beauty and Loue, whose story is mysietiaH. 1633 
W. Ames Fresh Suit agst. Ceremonies 1. 207 Except there 
be some mysteriall distinction understood betwixt Canons 
and Lawes. 1675 O. Walker, etc. Paraphr. St. Pant 79 
note. The mysterial unity of I^Iatrimony, by which two 
become one flesh. 2839 J, Rogers Antipopopr. xiii. § 3- 
289 There is something mysterial and darkly declared. 1879 
‘Julian Sk.Camb.yj Mysterial music faintly break;*. 

Hence t Sayste'rlally adv., mystically. 

^2425 Fouiui. St. Bartholomtnu's (E.E.1\S.) 7 The deuy!» 
the whiclie in Ezechiel myslerially ys callid the grete cgl^ 
Mysteriarch. (misiD'riajk). [ad. eccl. L, 
mysteriarch-cs, a. Gr. ftvOTrjpiapX’V^, f- isvarijpi-ov 
MysteuyI-)- - dp;^2;? ruling, d/)x***' 1 ® rule.] One 
who presides over mysteries. 

2656 Blou.st Glosspgr., Mysteriarch. a 2839 C_.\lt Demon 
Destiny iii. 22 Anon she saw' a veil'd mysteriarch c?inc. 
2894 Academy 27 Aug. 237/3 It is she who gives our Lady 
the rapt gaze of a Mysteriarch. 

tMysteri'flcal, rr. Obs,""^ [f,h. mysterium 
Mystkuy 1 : see -FICAL.] * Creating ’ a mystery, 
xfoy R. C(arew] tr. Estienne's World of IVoiulers iijs 
This strange, mysiicall, or mystcrificall manner of .sacriacfc 
Mysteriosopliy (misiDrip'Sofi). [f. Gr.nvarTj” 
pto-v MTsyiEHY i oo^ta wisdom.] A system ot 
doctrine concerning mysteries. 

1894 Buchanan tr. Harnack's Hist. Dogma 1. App. nt- 
354 Philosophy in lamblichus l>ccomcs a thcurgic myslcrio 
Nopby, spiriiu.^ism. x8^ Inck Christian Mysticism 1. 4 
The Neoplalonisoi, who found in the existing ni)'slcrioiOpby 
a discipline. .congenial to their speculative views. 
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Mysterious (mistlo-rias), a. [f. L. mysteriwn 
^IY3■rEBY ^ + 0U3. Cf. F. mystirieux^ 

1 . Full of or fraught with mystery ; wrapt ia 
mystery; hidden from human knowledge or under- 
standing ; impossible or difficult to explain, solve, 
or discover ; of obscure origin, nature, or purpose. 

1623 Massinger & Dekkrr Virgin Martyr iv. i. H 2 b, 
Turne ore all the volumes Of your mysterious iEsculapiau 
science. 1632 Milton Penseroso 147 Som strange mysterious 
dream. 1653 WALTONC£7;////..«^w^/<fri63 And as their breed- 
ing, so are their decayes also very mysteriou.s. 1738 Guay 
Tasso Euphrates’ font, and Nile’s mysterious head. 1770 
Lett, ytmius xxxvi. 171 Your conduct has been mysterious 
a.s well as contemptible. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. 
II. 153 Patrick and Jane had been seen going in at that 
mysterious door which led to ChifTinch’s apartments. 1853 
E. K. Kane Grinnell ExJ>ed. b (1856) 13 It is a mysterious 
sea, that has baffled for centuries the research of navigators. 
1893 Sat. Rev. 29 July 130 Certain of the chief inhabitants 
of the village., are discussing at the inn the mysterious death 
of the Squire. 

h. Of words, language. 

x6t6 Bullokar Eng. £x/os., Mysterious^ darke spoken 
in a mystery, hard to vnderstand. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 173 
God at last To Satan first in .sin his doom apply’d Though 
in mysterious terms. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffk Rom. Forest il, 
The sound of hU steps. .seemed like the mysterious accents 
of the dead. 1797 — Italian xvii, .A few mysterious words 
having been exchanged. 1816 Shelley Mont Blanc 76 The 
wilderness has a mysterious tongue Which teaches awful 
doubt. 


c. Of God, religion, rites. 
x624GataK£R Transubst. 94 The. .Mysterie,or mysterious 
rite, as the word there vsed properly importeth. 1667 .Milton 
P. L. IV. 750 Haile wedded Love, mysterious Law. 1773 
CowpER Olney Hymns ill. xv, God moves in a mysterious 
way His wonders to perform. 1857 P. Yvtxx.ysK'APrinc. Div. 
Serv. I!. 14 In almo:>t all cases In which a mysterious truth 
is propounded by Almighty God for our acceptance, ^ 1881 
P. Brooks Candle of the Lord 311 To the Christian, 
God is mysterious because He is radiant with infinite truth. 

2 . Of persons : f a. Dealing with or versed in 
mysteries; using occult arts. Obs. b. Whose move- 
ments are full of mystery ; delighting in mystery. 

1620 J. Melton Astrologaster Ded. to E. Melton, The 
iMisterious Egyptians, .would excellently with their Pensils 
in liuely cuUors..the ful shape & portraiture of a Hart, a 
Lyon, Lamb, or Hare. 2634 Milton Comws 130 Mysterious 
Dame That ne’re art call’d, but when the Dragon wooiu Of 
Stygian darknes s^ts her thickest gloonu 1789 E. Darwin 
Bot. Card. IL 24 You taught mysterious Bacon to explore 
Metallic veins. 1842 Lvn on Zanoni L v, Accompanying this 
my^icrious Zanoni. 1874 W. Black Pr. Thule ii, Sheila., 
is romantic and mysterious, and believes in. .dreams. 

3 . a. That is due to a mystery, rare. 

1667 Milton P, L. viii. S99 Though higher of the genial 
Bed by for, And with mysterious reverence I deem, 
b. Having a sense of mystery, rare, 

1897 Kipling Capt, Cour. L 5 It makes me feel mysterious 
to pubS that butler's pantry place. 

^ Comb, : raysterioua-apoken tf., having a 
mysterious manner of speaking. 

1837 Dickens Pickxoick xxii,An important-looking, sharp- 
nosed, mysterious-spoken personage. 

Myste'riously, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2. ] la 
a mysterious manner ; in or as in a mystery. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav,{,c^. 2) 171 Slahomitan Princes 
are terrible crafty or mysteriously politicious. X667 Milton 
P. L. HI. 516 Each Stair mysteriously was meant, a xyxo 
South Serin. (1744) VIII. v. 141 The blood of that son.. 1*0 
mysteriously, and yet so really, conveyed to us, 1738 War- 
BL'KTON Div. Legal. 11. iv. (1846) 200 Every thing m these 
rites was mysteriously conducted, and under the most solemn 
obligations to secrecy. *797 Mrs. Kadcliffe Italian vii. 
What but spirit could have quitted this vault .so mysteri- 
ously? 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy mystcrmualy- 

sentimental and im.Tginative school, 1851 Helps Comp. 
Solit. i. Zfiote, Physicians’ prescriptions may have a better 
effect for being expressed mysteriously, but legal matters 
cannot surely be made too clear. x86i Geo. Eliot jitas 
M. iiijThe rich., accepted gout and apoplexy as things that 
ran mysteriously in. respectable families. 

Mysterionsuess (mUii.-riasnes). [-ness.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being mysterious 
or a mystery ; the quality of being shrouded in 
mystery or obscurity : applied chiefly to the mys- 
teries of religion. 

1649 Roberts Clovis Bibl. 381 The mysteriousnesse and 
difficulty of the Book. x654 H. More Myst. Imq. 212 Pro- 
found veneration, which Obscurity and Mysteriousness wn- 
filiates to all Truths. X754 Sherlock Disc.}. 1. it. 65 ine 
Mysteriousness of the whole Proceeding arises only horn 

hence, That ourfinite Mindscannot comprehend theKea-sons 

and Limits of the divine Justice. 1834 J. H. Newman / a. 

Serin, I. xvi. 242 Such being the necessary mysteriousness ot 

Scripture doctrine. X883 F. M. Peard Contrad. 1. 2 lime 
and shadowy depths suggested a soft mysteriousness. 

+b. Applied to the Fucharist. Obs. 

2650 }er.'^k\\.o\k Holy Livingv^. § so. 347 The celebra- 
tion of the holy Sacrament is the great mysteriousnesse ol 
the Christian religion, x^ — Worthy Commun. i. §.5* 95 
Thoae great appelalives with which., the most eminent 
Saints of God use to.. invest the great mysteriousness. 

2 , The behaviour or attitude of one who makes 


mystery of a matter. a. 

784 Johnson in yohnsoniana (1836) 407 Nothing en 
3re fatally than mysteriousness m 
’Israeli Cur. Lit. (1858J HI- 332 Elizabeth all her life 
d persevered in an obstinate mystenousnes^ ^ n^re 
e succession. 1886 Mancli. Exam. 13 Jan. 5/1 There is 
‘ air of constitutional mysteriousness , 

blttysterize (mi-starslz), v. Obs. [** * .. " 
-BY ^ -t- izE.] a. irans. 1 o interpret mystically. 


1630 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. x. 212 The Cabalists, 
..mysterizing their ensignes.doe make the particular ones of 
the twelve Tribes, accommodable unto the twelve signes in 
the Zodiack. 

b. intr. To make mysteries of things. 

1843 T. Cooper Purg. Suic, 1. Ixxii, To mysterize I scorn. 

Hence Hysteriaiugness. 

X817 T. Forster Observ. Injl. Atmosphere ix. 46 How 
prone we are to abuse the natural instincts of hope, and 
mysterizingness. 

Myste^l (mi-stsri). Forms : 4 mystri, 4, 6 
-y, 4-6 mist-, mysterye, 4-7 -ie, 5-9 mistery, 6 
mystyry, miatirie, mistrie, mysteri, 4- mys- 
tery. [a. AF, ^mistcrie (OF. mistere, mod.F. 
mysthre masc.), = It. mislerto, mislciv, Sp. 
idriOi Pg. mysierioy ad. L. mysteriumy a. Gr. fivarr}- 
piovy f, *mus-y root of to close (the lips or 
eyes) : cf. fiucrijs Mystes. 

In classical Greek tioa^piov occurs chiefly m plural, de- 
noting certain .secret religious ceremonies (the most famous 
being those of Demeter at Eleusts) which were allowed to 
be witnessed only by the initiated, who were sworn never 
to disclose their imture. (See sense 9 below.) In the LXX. 
the word occurs only in Darnel and the Apocrypha, where 
it has the sense of ‘secict purpose or counsel* (esp. of a king 
or of God). This sense is found in the N.T., where the 
word also means sometimes a religious truth long kept 
secret, but now revealed through Christ to his Church, and 
sometimes anything that has a symbolic significance. In 
later Christian Greek becameequivalent to Sacra- 

ment (in several passages the Vulgate renders it hy sacra^ 
mentum, even when it means only ‘secret’ ; in other p.as- 
sages mysterium is retained). In OF. and English the 
Christian senses of the word naturally appear earliest.] 

I. Theological uses. 


1 1 . a. In or through hit mysUry ; in or by its 
mystical presence, b. In (a) mystery, mystically. 
ci3i5SH0REHAM/^i>r/«xi.672Acone godeary^thytnomeh* 

pat body ine hys mysterye. ?i4-. Plowmati's Taleizio His 
llesh and blood, through his mystry, Is there, In the forme 
of brede. 1326 Pilgr. Per/. (IS3X) 31 God bath no suche 
bodyly membres, as thU texte ^Exodus xx.\IiL 23] to the 
lettre dothe pretende to shewe : but all this was done in 
great mUtery. 1333 Frith Answ. More E 4 For we do )t 
not actualiye in dede, but onlyc in a inisterlc. 2560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane's Comm. xi8 Whiche place.. is to be under- 
stande in a miatery [L. utystice\ 2628 FieUVs Of the 
Church HI. App. 205 The crucified bodyof Christ ihysonne, 
which is here present in mystery, and sacrament. 

2 . A religious truth known only from divine 
revelation ; usually (cf. sense 5), a doctrine of the 
faith involving difficulties which human reason is 
incapable of solving. 

2382 Wycuf Rom, xvi, 25 The revelactoun of mysterie 
holdun stille-.m tymes euerl^tynge ; the which mysterie is 
now maacl opyn by scripturls of prophetis. c 1430 Lvdo. 
Min. Poems XVetcy Soc.) 238 A! mystcryes of the oold and 
newe lawe. 1313 Douglas vi. Frol 143 The glorius 
modir, .Quhtlk of bir iiatur consavit Criste, and buir Al 
hail the misteris of the Trinite. 1549 Bk. Com, Prayfr^ 
Litany y By the mUterye of thy holy iiicarnacion,..Good 
Lorde deliuer vs. <2x368 Ascham Scholem. i. (Arb.) 82 
They counte as Fable>, the holie misterics of Christian 
Religion, xsgy Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. lii. § i This diuine 
mysterie [of the Incarnation] is more true then plaine. X720 
Swift Let. to Vng. Clergyman Wks. 1751 V. 24, 1 do not 
find, that you arc any where directed in the Canons or 
Articles to attempt explaining the Mysteries of the Chrisibn 
Religion. 27^ Cowfer Task 11. 528 ’Tis revelation satRfies 
all doubts, Explains all iriystcries, except her own. 183s 
Brewster Plauton II. xxiv. 359 I he investigation of the 
sacred mysteries, while it prepared his own mind for its fiii.Tl 
destiny, was calculated to promote the spiritual interests 
of thousands. 1894 Illingworth Personality iii. 68 In the 
presence of a fact which, .was a mystery— a thing which 
could be apprehended when revealed, but could neither be 
comprehended nor discovered. 

3 . A religious ordinance or rite, esp, a sacra- 
mental rite of the Christian religion; spec, {pi.) 
the Eucharist; occas. the consecrated elements. 

IS06 OrJ. Crysteu Men (W. de W.) I. iii. C 8 Many of the 
mysteryes .afore sayd be done at the cbirche dore and not 
within V chirche. CIS3- Du Wes Introd Fr. in 
1064 The mystery of the masse. IS49 ^t,-. Coin. Prayer, 
Matrimony. O God, which bast wn-vecrated the state ot 
matrimonie, to such an excellent misieiie, that m it is signi- 
fied and represented the spiritual manage & vnuie betwixtc 
Christ and his church. Ibid., Commumon, Wee mosie 
hartely ihanke thee, for that thou bast vouchsafed to feede 
vs in these holy Misterics [1552 to fede vs, wMche haue 
duely receiued these holy imslenesj. 2662 J. Davies tr. 
Mandclslo-s Tra-o.vo His month and nose were covered 
with a linen cloth, lest the impurity of his breath should 
profane the mystry. 1687 A. J^veec tr, J . eoe, Ms trao. 

I iSq But seeing there is no Mystery in that Chappel, it 
;; left without any Lamp, nay without any cross toa 169J 
W. W. tr. D/pin's Eccl. Hist. U. io8 Concerning the 
Holy Mysteries of the Altar. 1737 Wesley m IVks. (1877) 

I <1 I will administer to you the mysien^ of God. 1850 
Nf:aLb Hist. East. On i. 2013 In fe.Sh' 

sideration of the three next mysteries of the Eastern purch, 
penance, matrimonial coronation, and the pra>er-oil. 1834 
SrLMAVZfr/. Chr. III. vii. (1864) IL *55 Within [the s.Tcred 
edifices] were the reliques of the tutelar saint, the mysteries 
and the presence of the Redeemer. /• 1 

4 An incident in the life of our Lord or of the 
Saints re'^arded as an object of commemoration 
in the Christian church or as having a mystical 
si<Tnificance. Hence, each of the fifteen divisions 
of the rosary corresponding to the ‘ mysteries ot 


redemption . 

1633 Jer. Taylor Golden Gr^e 
sion of our blessed Saviour ana all 


57 Meditate on the pas- [ 
the mysteries of our Rc- » 


demption. /W. 59 Upon the Holy-days. .let the matter 
of your meditations be according to the mystery of the 
day. 2687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 195 We 
went in Procession through all the Sanctuaries of the great 
Church, where all the mysteries of the Passion were repre- 
senled to the Life. 2705 Nelson Fest. ^ Fasts Prelim. 
Instr. 8 If we commemorate any Mystery of our Redemp- 
tion. 283s Pejmy Cycl. IV. 79/1 A chaplet. .divided into 
three sets, white, red, and damask ro.ses, corresponding to 
the joyful, sorrowful, and glorious mysteries. 2832 Mrs. 

I Ja.mcson Leg. Maiionna Introd. p. Jxi, Another cycle of 
1 subjects consists of the fifteen Mysteries of the Rosary. 

II. Non-theological uses. 

5 . A hidden or secret thing; a matter unexplained 
or inexplicable; something beyond human know, 
ledge or comprehension ; a riddle or enigma. 

23.. E. E. Allit. P. R. 1194 To hat pryncez paye hade I 
ay bente..To mo of hts mj'sterys I hade ben dryuen. 2382 
Dan. li. 27 The mysterie whiche the kyng a.xith, 
the wise men.. mown not shewe to the kyng. £2400 Apol. 
Loll. 44 Daniel, ouercomer of lyowns, saw misteris of priui 
hingis. exsso Cheke Matt. xiii. 11 A mysteri is a secret 
and an hiden thing, which ought not to be schewed abrood. 
2598 B. JonsoN Ev. Man in Hum. n. ii, To meditate Vpon 
the dilTerence of mans estate: Where is deciphered to true 
iudgements eye A deep, conceald, and precious mislerie. 
2638 Junius Paint. Ancients 27 The great interpreter of 
the mysteries of Nature. 2731 Bailey vol. II, Mysteries 
(in Numbers^ the number 5 multiplied by 5, makes 25; 
and 4 multiplied by 4, makes 16; and 3 multiplied by 3, 
makes g; but 9 and 16 is equal to 25. 2742 Young Nt. 
Til. vii. 502 'Tis immortality decyphers man, And opens 
all the myst’rics of hi.s make. 2822 Byron Two Fosc. h. i, 
Doge. I am what you behold. Mar. And tliat’s a mystery. 
2836 MaccillJvray Trav. Humboldt xviiL 246 There are 
mysteries in the affections and hatreds of animals. 2867 
Dk. Argyll Reign of Lasu I, 15 The relation in which 
God stands to^those rules of His government which are 
called Maws’, is, of course, an inscrutable mystery to us. 
2869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1675) ill. xii. 85 There was a 
mystery about the marriage. 1870 Dickens {.title) The 
Mystery of Edwlu Drood. 289a Westcoit Copel of Life 
2 IChristianity) does not introduce fresh mysteries into tlie 
world : it meets mysteries which already exist, 
t b. A personal secret. Obs. 

2529 More Dyaloge i. Wks. 224/2 Let y» knowlege of the 
father alone therefore amonge our wifes misteryes. 2602 
Shaks. Ham. jii. ii. 382 You would pluck out the heart of 
my Mysterie. 1604 — Otli, iv. ii. 3a 26x7 Moryson I tin, 

1. 23 The servant answeied that the old woman was in bed 
and that he knew not the mystery, whether any eggs were 
in the house or no. 

o. A political or diplomatic secret; a secret of 
state. Obs. exc. as a contextual use of the general 
sense. [Cf. F. mystire d'ltat,'] 
rxxdtS Raleigh Maxims of State (2642) 9 Mysteries or 
Sophismes of State, are cerialne secret practizes, either for 
the avoiding of danger; or averting such effects as tend to 
the preservation of the present State, as it is set or founded. 
2622 Bacon Hen, Vll 43 Touching the Mysterie of re- 
annexing of the Duchy of Britainie to the Crowne of France 
. . the Ambas.<adours bare aloofe from it. 2636-9 Chaloner 
in BurioiPs Diary (1828) III. 230 Every secretary ought 
to write what is to pass a Parliament, not as he writes lits 
my-steries. <22704 T. Brown Praise Poverty Wks. 1730 I. 
89 Half-politicians m^-rims called mysteries of state. 2857 
Buckle Civilts. I. xii. 668 They heard, .mysteries of state 
and my.steries of creed unfolded.. to the popular gaze. 

d. 7 o viaki a mystery of\ to treat as a secret ; 
to keep (a tiring) secret in order to make an impres- 
sion. [Cf. y, Jaire {tui) myslere de.J 

2634 W, Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. iii. x. 248, I cannot. , 
make of euery meane matter a mystery by whispering it in 
the eare. 2687 A. ^Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. i. 2 JIaking 
a mystery of nothing, and frankly discoursing with any man 
upon what Subject he primoscs. 2720 Ozei.l tr. Vertot's 
Rom, Rep. I. iv. 196 The Consuls alway's made a ISlystery 
to the People of those first Elements of their Juris-Prudence. 
2834 Ht. Martineau Fart ers iii. 35 He made no mysteries, 
but told all that he was asked to tell. 2839 Ure Did. Arts 
578 As manufacturers make no mystery of this matter, any 
person may have an opportunity of inspecting the operation. 
2842 Borrow Zincali 1. ii. 1. 58 Nor did he nuike a mystery 
of his knowledge, but publicly boasted of it. 

it e. The biblical phrase mysteiy of iniquity 
[Viilg. viystefium iniquitatis, Gr. tu pvarripiov iij? 
uvopia^']y by association with various senses of this 
word, has been used in many different applications. 

2382 Wyclif a Thess. it. 7 Forwhi the my.sterie, or priuyte, 
of wickidnesse worchith now [1526 Tindale the misicry off 
iniquylie]. 1543 Bale {title) A mysterye of inyqyte con- 
tayned within the herelycall Genealogye of Ponce Panio- 
labus. 2613 Purchas /’r<^/7///<z^^(i6i4; 571 If I might, with 
the Readers patience, I would adde somewhat of their ilys- 
terie of iniquitlc, and the mysticail sense of this iniqultle. 
2647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt, Eng. vii. 24 If God had not given 
them over to thraldom under that mistery of iniquity, of sin- 
ful man aspiring into the place of God. 2756 Burke Vind. 
Nat. Soc. 38 The Whole of this Mystery of Iniquity is called 
the Reason of Slate. 2833 Macaulay Hist. En^. xvii. IV. 

52 This mystery of iniquity [sc. a plot against William 111] 
has.. been graciually unveiling. x^cPall MallG. 28 .■Yug. 

3/2 The great city [of London] is full of many mysteries— 
not a few of them . . mysteries of iniquity. 

6. In generalized sense, a. The condition or pro- 
perty of being secret or obscure ; mysteriousness. 
Also, mysteries collectively, mysterious matter. 

Rhxxs^ywrapped in mystery. 

260X Shaks. Wettv.ui, 103 Plalushimsclfe,, .Hathnot 
in natures mysterie more science. Then I haue in thU Ring. 
174a Young Nt. Th. vii. 134 And virtue vies with hope m 
mystery. 2788 Reid Aristotle's Log. iv. § 2. 74 This is the 
mystery contained in the vowels of those barbarous word'L 
28x8 Coleridge Friendl. xuL 161 The mystery and the 
di'^nity of ourhuman nature. 1833 Thirlwall Greece vi. I. 

247 The origin of the Homeric poetry is wrapt in mystery. 
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MYSTIC. 


1856 ICiscsLEV Lett, (1878) I. 467 Everywhere, skin deep^ , 
below our boasted science, we are brought up short by I 
mystery impalpable. 2865 G. a^Iacdon’ald A - Forbes iS In | 
all the enhancing mystery of candlelight, 1883 H. Drum- 
MOSD NcU. Law in Spir. IK Inlrod. 28 A Science without 
mystery is unknown; a Religion without mystery is absurd. ! 

b. The behaviour or attitude of mind of one who I 
makes a secret of things (often intrinsically unim- 
portant) usually for the purpose of exercising un- | 
due power or influence. j 

2692 Drvden St. EuremonCs Ess. 309 Questions, which' j 
should be handled with a great deal of M j’siery and Secrecy. ; 
1726 Swift Gidliverih vii, He professed.. to.. despise all i 
Myjtery, Refinement, and Intrigue, either in a Prince or a 
Hilinisler. i8ax BYRO^^ Mar. Fal. iii. li, Israel, speak ; what 
means this mystery? 2832 tr. Sismondis Ital. Rep. ix. 318 
The senate joined to this rigour the perfidy and mystery 
wliich characterise an aristocracy. 

7 . Obscure or mysterious reason ; hidden or 
mystic meaning. Obs. 

24, . in Tu7tdales Vis. 11843) ^34 Crete mystery is in both 
tweyne ; The toon [turtle] comendyd for his chastite And the 
loOier [dove).. is symple and meke. i432-*So Higdin- 
(Rolls) 111,103 Seynie Matbewe th’ Euangeliste assignethe. 
xiiij. generaciones^ for the cause of a cerleyne. mistery 
[Trevisa: som priue menynge]. 2591 HaringtosOW, 

Pief. y iv,. The ancient Poets haue.. wrapped.. in tlieir 
writings diuers. .meanings, which they call the sences or 
mysteries thereof 2598 Barret Theor. IVarres iv. i. 100 
Is there any meaning or misterie in marching the left or 
light side shot before in the vantgard? 2658 Sir T. Browne 
Hydriot, ui. 30 Most [urns] imitate a circular figure. . whether 
from any mystery, best duration or capacity, were but a 
conjecture. 2687 A. Lovell ir. Theveuot's Trav. i. 82 Nor 
shall I speak of their Sacerdotal Vestments, which have 
tlieir Mysteries. 

8 . An action or practice about which there is, or 
is supposed to be, some secrecy; a ‘secret’ or 
highly teclinical operation in a trade or art. Now 
often trivial. (Cf. Mystery -2,2 b.) 

*594 Greene Sc. Lodge Looking GL (1598) B 2, He was the 
first man that euer instructed me in the mj*sterie of a pot 
of .-Me. 2607 Norden Surv. Dial. 1. 6 And of whom such 
land is holden, the same is called the Lord of that land after 
a sort [etc.], .as if you be so willing as you seeme to talke of 
these mysteries, you shall anon perceiue. x6zy Moryson 
Itin, HI. toThey forbad the English. . to dwellm Poland., 
lest they should.. find the mysteries of the trade. 1706 £. 
Ward IVoodets IVorhi^ Diss. (1708) 6x The Mystery of his 
Art and Science, consists in a long List of Fustian Words- 
and Phrases. 27zpDc Foe 1.363,1 let him into the 

Mystery, for such it was to him, of Gunpowder and Bullet. 
2808 Has*. Moke Calebs I. xxi. 305 No man is allowed to 
set up in an ordinary trade till he has served a long ap« 
prenticcship to its mysteries. 2S27 Disraeli Viv. Grey v, 

V, The mysteries of rouge ee noir. 2837 — Veneiia i. ix, 
Harassed with all the mysteries of packing. 

9 . Chiefly pL In the religious systems of Ancient 
Greece, Rome, Egypt, etc., certain secret rites to 
which only the initiated were admitted. 

2643 tsee Elf.usinian]. 2738 Wakourton Div. Le^qat. 11. 
iv. (1846) 194 The first and original ^[ysteIies, of which w« 
have any sure account, were those of Isis and Osiris in 
Egypt. 2849 Gkote Greece 11. Ixiv. (1862) V. 484 Until that 
day of the month Boedromlon (about the beginning of 
September) when the Eleusinian mysteries were celebrated, 
b. The secrets of freemasonry. 

*73® ]• Anderson Co/tst. Fratern, Free Masons 150 The 
G. Master shall ask his Deputy, if he.. finds the Candidate 
Master well skill’d in the Noble Science and the Royal Art, 
and duly instructed in our Mysteries? 287a C. I. Paton 
Freeniasonry 11. i. 50 Every candid.Tle for initiation into 
the mysteries of Freemasonry. 

10 . Used by modern writers (after F. inystbrty 
vat^.l^. mysieriwn') as a name for the miracle-play. 

A disiinction has been drawn by some writers between 
‘mystery' and ‘miraclc-play ' (see ^uot. 1875), but tins U 
not generally accepted. 

(This sense has heen often erroneously referred to Mvs- 
iKuv’ on the ground of the undoubted fact that the miracle- 
pla>'s were often acted by the mysteries or trade guilds.] 

*744 Dodsley O. pi. I. Pref. p. xili, The mysteries only 
represented in a senseless manner some miraculous History 
from the Old or New Testament. 2773 J. Hawkins Ori^. 

Drama Pref. p. vii, One of the nrst improvements on 
the old Mystery was the Allegorical Play, or Morality. x8n 
Scon' KenilvJ. .wii, My wife, sir, bath played the devil ere 
now, in a Mystery, in (jucen Mary’s time. 1838 Prescott 
Ferd. Is. XX. (1S46) 11. 211 The sacred plays, or mysteries, 
so popular throughout Europe, in the nudddle ages. 2875 
A. \V. Ward Ens. Dram. Lit. 1. 23 Properly speaking, 
Mysteries deal with Gospel events only.. .Miracle Plays, on 
the other hand, are concerned with incidents derived from 
the legends of llic saints of tlic Church. 

11 . — Medicine sb. 4, 4 b, (Cf. mystety-mani) 

x84t QJi\l.l^H.Avlcr.IndiaJts\.\^\.^^ The whole village 
..Will). .its medicines (or mysteries) and scalp-poles waving 
overmyhead. /^f^xv. 106, 1.. have been regularly installed 
medicine or mystery*- 

12 . In technical use. . a. A kind of fly for sal- 
mon fishing, b.- An alloy of platinum, tin, and 
copper, imitating gold. c. A kind of plum cake. 

a. 2867 F. Francis Angling yi. (i83o) 427 No. x is called 
The Mystery. 190a Encycl. Brit. XXV. 446/1 Lightly 
dressed dies.. such as the Sun.fly and the Mystery. 

b. 1883 Siatuiar\i 8 Apr. 6/4 'rherc was noL a particle of 
gold in it. U w;ui made of a composition called * mj’stery 
composed of pbiinum, tin, and copper. 

O. *889 R. Wellx Bread ,y Bueuit Baker's Assist. 58 
MyitcryorChcap PlumCakc.TC 3f/.perlb. 8 lbs. of common 
do ur, 3 lb>, of brown sugar, 1 Ib. of lard fclc.J. 

III. 13 . attrib., as mystery^vion^er, •priest; 
myatory gold » 1 1 b ; mystery-mau, one who 


works or has to do with ‘mysteries’, esp. a con- 
juror, a medicine-man ; mystery-play -sense 10. 

1887 J. Hutchison /'me/. Banking III. 681 notCy A great 
number of spurious sovereigns and half-sovereigns are m 
circulation.. .Those made of ‘‘mystery gold ’..stand the 
tests of the ordinary acids. 2841 Catlin N. Ainer. Indians 

I. vL 39 Their physicians, who arc also medicine (or 
•mystery) men. 1865 J. Bright in Daily Tel. 13 July, 
Mr, Disraeli,, is what among a tribe of Indians would be 
called the ‘ mystery man *. 1772 Nugent Hist. Fr. Gerund 

II. 362 He\vas..a whispcrer.anda *mystery-monger. 288$ 
Expositors Sept. 292 We are no mutterinj; mystery- monger^ 
183a Yonge Cameos IV. ix. (1877) loff Keillar was summoned 
before Cardinal Beaton, .for having written a ‘mystery-play. 
2752 Lavington Enthus. Mctk. 4- Papists iii. 385 Jannes 
and Tambrees, who opposed Moses.. when the Jews were 
expelled Egypt, were Egyptian ‘Mystery-Priests. 

Mystery- (mi*st3ri). Fonns: as in prec. 
Also 9 arch, mistery. [ad. med.L. inisierinuh 
altered form of mtnisterium (Misteb by con- 
fusion with mysteriitm Mystery i. la senses 2-4 
tliere was prob^ confusion with ///ntr/nVyMASXERV. 

In med.L. j;ns/«>'a was a form commonly used with senses 
2 and 3.] 

fl- Service, occupation ; office, ministry. Obs. 
^2386 Chaucek Pars. T. r 821 Preesles been aungeles,as 
by the dignitee of hir misterye.^ 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 

V. 195 Paphnucius goenge to visiite a broker laborynge in 
infirmite, causede the sonne to stonde stille thro his preyer, 
un lille that he hade fuHefillede hts mistery. 2509 Fismkr 
Funeral Serm. C'tess Kichtuond VVks. (1876I 309 (She] was 
borne vp In to the countre abouewith the blessyd aungelles 
deputed. , to that holy mystery, a 2533 Ld. Berners Gold. 
Bft. M. Anrel. Kviib, None should he taken from the 
misterie and office that he occupied, 
t b. Something helpful. Obs. 

2581 Mulcaster Positionsx.yTv<f. 122 We. .may not neglect 
so great a niisterie for our owne health, as exercise is. 

2. Handiciafl; ciaft, art; (one’s) trade, profes- 
sion, or calling. Now arch. 

The identity of the word in the fiist quot. is doubtful ; cf- 
tlie variants. 

a 237s Cursor M. 13142 (Fairf.) Ho daunsed & sange to 
tumble wiih-a!,.,for ho sa wele hir mj'siri [Cott. mister, 
Gdtt. maisiri] couj>e. CX440 Gesta Rom. xliiL 171 (Hark 
MS.) He sente messageris..to loke j'f enyswiche myght be 
founds, hat coude make swiche a shine, but they coude 
fynde noon, but that they wer..vncunnyngc in the mystery. 
1535 Cromwell in Merrtman Ll/e Lett. (1902) Jl., »7 
Brought up in some good literature occupacion or misierie. 
f 1550 Disc. Coumion Weal Eng, 11893) 12S Bristowe had 
a greate trade by making of poyntes, and was the cheifest 
misierie that was exercised in the towne. 2594 West 
Pt. Symbol. § 220 Unto the name of the pariie indicted 
must be vnited the addition of his estate, degiee, or misteile. 
2609 Tourneur Funeralle Poeme Wks. 1878 1. 279 And out 
of his owne niorall character He might have learn'd his 
inysterieof warre. 2622 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 
Pref. 1 'i'hat noble Science or Mystery of the healing mans 
body. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iv. § 41 That great and 
admirable mystery^the Law. a iddx Fuller Worthies 

I. xvi. 48 Seeing the whole mistery of Heraldry dwells more 
in the region of fancie, chan judgment. 272:^-59 Chambers 
CyeLy Additions of Mystery, arc such as scrivener, painter^ 
mason, and the like. 1756 Burke. Vhid. Nat. Soc. 33 The 
Invention of Men has been sharpening and improving the 
Jlysiery of Murder. x8oo Coleridge /'/Vctf/ow. 1, ii, The 
sum oC war's whole trade and mystery. 28*7 Hallam 
Const. Hist. VL (1876) 1. 326 Those, arts of management 
which his successors have always reckoned so essential n 
part of their mystery. 287* Tennyson Last Tourn. 327 
Thy Payn'im bard Had such a mastery of his mystery That 
he could harp bis wife up out of bell. 

b. Art and mystery ; a formula iisually em- 
ployed in the indentures by which apprentices are 
bound to a trade ; also trastsf (Cf. AIystery I 8 .) 

i6a;r Borough Deeds Maldon (Essex) Bundle 148 No.. 5 
[To] instruct the said John Wormell in the said science, 
mistery and trade of a woollen draper, 1660 R. May {iitle) 
The Accoinplisht Cook, or the art and mystery of cookery 
[etc.]. ^ 1680 Cotton (titlei The Complear (jamestcr..,To 
which isAdded,TheAitsandMysictiesofRiding[elc.]. 2765 
BLACKsroNE Comm. L 426 This is usually done to- persons 
of trade, in order to learn their art and mystery. 2856 
BouytER Law Diet. II. 196/2 Masters*. bind themselves in 
the iudetuurcs with their apprentices to teach, them tbek 
art, trade, and mystery, 
t c, ykill, art. Obs. 

1601 Shaks. All s Well iir. vi, 68 If you ihiiike your mj^s- 
lerie in stratagem, can bring this instrument of honour 
againe into his naliuc quarter. 2624 Ford & Dekker Sufss 
Darling ^'.1.(1656)33 Mistery there, like to another nature, 
Confects the substance of the choisest fruits. In a rich candy. 
2661 T. Campion Setting (f Mus. in Playford Skill Mus. 
(1662)95 We consider whether the Bass doth rise or 
fall, for in that consists the mystery. 

3 . A trade guild or company, arch, or /fist. 

14 . . Rolls o/Parlt. V, 390/2 By the sight of Men of the same 
Mblcrie. la isoo Chester Pl.iE.EIV.S.) Banes 59 That by 
iwcniye Tower occupations, artes, craftes or misierie, these 
pagente shulde be played. 2530 in S. Young Atnu Barber- 
Surgeons (1890) 579 The Maisteniand Wardens of the mis- 
leric or Crafie of Barbor Surgions of the Ciiie of London. 
*S53 in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 259 M, Sebastian Cabota.. 
gouernour of ihe niysterie and companie of the Marchants 
aducnlurers. s6xS m Rymcr Feedcra (17x0) XVII. 78 The 
Rud Wardens of the Mistcrie of Staliouers. 1708 

J. CHAMUERLAVNK.y/. Ct. Brit, i. III. X, 29 EacU Company 

or alysicry halh a blaster annually chosen from among 
themselves. 1823 Scott xix, President of the 

mystery cf the workers in iron. 

4 . attrib. ; fruystery-man (see quot.). 

2626 Bacon Sew Att (1650) 33 Wee have Three that Col- 
lect the Lxpcnmcnis of all Mcchanicall Arts; And also of 
Libcrall Sciences; [etc.].., These \ve Ur. Uic people of * New 
.\ilauua ’] call •Mysicry-mcn. I 


IlMjrStes (mi-sUz). [L.,a.Gr./iuVTvi, agent-n. 
f. root of niav to close (the lips or eyes) ; 

the primary sense is prob. ‘one vowed to keep 
silence’. Cf. Gr. /luue (/ivluv) to initiate into 
mysteries.] One initiated into mysteries. 

1676 Glanvill jSss. Philos. Jf Jtr/ig. iv. 41 Abraham (as 
Grotius collects from Ancient History) a great Mysies in the 
Knowledge of the Stars, 1677 B. Riveley Serm. Funcrai 
Bp. Norivich 26 There are few kinds of Literature but he 
was a Mysics in them. 2778 Lett, on Prev. Christ. 

(1778) 360 After having undergone the formalities, the 
aspirant became a mystes. 2904 Eoepositor Apr. 256 The 
instructions were given to the [etc.], 

jMysti, obs. form of Misty. 

Mystic (rarstik), a. and sb. Forms ; 4 mys- 
tyke, -ik, 5 -ike, 4 mistyk, 6 -ik, y mysticke, 
-ique, misticke, -ique, 7-8 -ick, myatick, 4- 
myatic. [a. OF., F, mystique = It. mistico^ Sp, 
misticOi Pg. mystica, ad, L. myslictes; a. Gr. pv- 
(Jtik6s, f. pv(ST7]S Mystbs.] a. aif/. 

1 . Spiritually allegorical or symbolical ; of the 
nature of, or characteristic of, a sacred myster)’; 
pertaining to the mysteries of the faith. Also 
(more definitely) — Mystical a. i, but now some- 
what rhetorical in tone. 

238a WvcLiF' Ep. feroj 7 ie vii, James,. Peire,Joon, 
Jude, seuene epistlis maden aswel mislik as redi [orig. tarn 
77 tysticas qua 7 n succinctas\. 2490 Caxton E 7 ieydos ix. 37 
To rendre tiieym from theyr lacyuyte, in-io pudike,. mystike, 
and shamefaste: cbastyie. 2533 Joye Apol. Thuiale (Arb.) 
36 Not in a mistik allegory.^ iSSz Abp. Hamilton Catcch. 
(1884) 16 The halyklrk iscalllt the mistike bodyennd spouse 
of Christ. 2577 B. Googe HcresbadCsHusb.w.lx^hy'Wi^ 
holy Scripture dooth teache a more hygher and mysticall 
[oxig. i-eco 7 td:ta 77 i] consyderation. 1648 J. BEAUMONT/^i^’c/ir 
vn. xcii, For genuine Divinity Shall be engag'd, but in a 
mistick fashion, In all the bus’nessof his Generation. 265S 
(Rowley Davideis 11. 48 Thy right hand does hold The mys- 
lick Scepter of a Cross of Gold. 2827 KEBLEC//r. K, Tues. 
in Whiisuti week, The mystic Dove Hovering His gracious 
brow^ above. ^ 2849 Caswall Lyra Cath. 55^ Offerings of 
mystic meaning ! — Incense doth, the God disclose [etc.]. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul 1. 3 The mystic union of the soul 
with Christ, 

b. Mystic testament [= Y.icsiameni mystu2ui\'. 
in the law of Louisiana, a sealed testament. 

2856 Bouvier Law Diet. II. 581/1 A m>*strc testament is 
also called a solemn testament, because it requires more 
formality than a nuncupative testament. 2888 E/teycl. Brit, 
XXIV. 574/1 A special form of will, borrowed from Roman 
law, called the mystic or sealed will. 

2 . Pertaining to the ancient religious mysteries or 
to other occult rites or practices; occult, esoteric. 

2615 G. Sandys Traxf. 70 Drinke three, or three thrice 
told, A mysticke law of old. 2627 Drayton Moonc>CfxlJe, 
Bat. Agincourt, etc. 175 When turning ouer his most mis* 
tique bookes, Into the secrets of his Art he lookes. 2643 
hliLTON Divorce 11. iv. Wks. 1851 IV. 73 Their filthiiies was' 
hid, but the urystick reason thereof known to- their Sages, 
1648 Herrick Hesper.^ His Fare-welt to Sack, ‘Tis thou, 
alone, who with thy Mistick Fan, Work’st more then W'ls- 
dome, Art, or Nature can. 2725 Pope Odyss. xi. 59 And 
mutter’d vows, and niystick song apply’d To griesly Pluto, 
and Iris gloomy bride. 2785 Burns Addr, DeilxW, When 
Masons' mystic word an’ grip, In storms an' tempests raise 
you up. 2805 ScoiT Last Minsii', V. xxvii. Car'd not the 
Ladye to betray Her mystic arts in view of day. 1835 
Thirlwall Greece 1. iii. 65 The mystic rites of Dcmeter. 2875 
Mansel Gnostic Heresies iu. 42 Some of these.. prepare a 
bridal chamber, and perform certain mystic rites of initiatioa. 
■f 3 . Secret, concealed. Obs. (Cf. MVSTIC.VL4.) 
a 2625 Fletcher Noble Gesit. iv. v. (1647) 42/2 These arc 
but illusions to givecoullerTo your most misticke le.icherie 1 
1697 Dryden Virg./Enei.l i. 357,! havesearch'd themptic 
rolls of Fate [L /at 07 'um arcana]. 

4 . The distinctive epithet of that branch of the- 
ology which relates to the direct communion o£ 
the soul with God ; hence, pertaining to or con- 
nected with this branch of theology. Now rare ; 
cf. h^YSTlCAL 5. 

2639 N. N. tr. Du Bosq's Compl. Wotna/t 11. 29 Saint 
Briaget hath written so well of the Mistick 'nieology, that 
even the Icarncdest men admire her doctrine. 1727-5* 
CiiAsioERs. Cycl., Mystic theology denotes a refined and 
sublime kind of divinity, professed by the mystics.^^ 2765 
Maclaine tr. Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist. Cent. xiri. n. hu ^ 4 
The AIystic doctors carried this visionary method of inter- 
preting' scriptuie to the greatest height. 1854 Milman Lai. 
Chr. VIII. y, The difficuli and mystic work wliich bore the 
name of Dionysius the Areopagite. 

5 . Of hidden meaning or nature; enigmatical, 
mysterious. (Cf. Mystical 2.) 

fl-2631 Donne Elegies viii. Poems (1633) 55 Foole, thou 
didst not underslandThc mystique language of the eye noc 
hand. 1693 J. Edwards Author. O,^ N. Test, I. 1B7 'Ihc 
anlicnl Sa'^es and Pliilosoplicrs were obscure and mysuck 
in their Stile. 2727 De Foe Syst. Mag. 1. iii. 66 'Ihc>e 
mystick Characters were the Original of all the Hycro- 
glyphick Writing. 1792 Mrs. Raoclikfe /bm/fiSsoJ 
li.6i Her mind, .rejected the mystic and turbulent pronipt- 
fngs of imagination. 2807 tr.' Three Germojts^ I. 4^ H® 
sighed for the explanation to ifolatein’s mystic conduct. 
i8io SiK A. Boswell Edinb, Pod. Wks. (1871) 53.ri]3 
game of hopscotch] There, on the pavement, mystic forint 
arc chalk’d. 1819 Scott Hanhoe xxxviiif In there 110 leech 
here who can tell us tlie ingredients of this mystic unguem. 
2874 Black Pr. Thule iii, The room, too, in which this 
my»iic Princess sat, was strange and wonderfuL 

b. Ill recent use; Inspiring an awed sense oi 
mystery. 

Morte if Arik. 144 An .arm Clothed In whiW 
samite, mystic, wondcifuL 185Z Mus. Siowu Uncle Tom's C* 
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;fxxvi. 249 At midnight— strange, mystic hour, when the veil 
between the frail present and the eternal future grows thin. 
1875 JpWETT P/aio (ed. 2) I. jSo Such is the mystic voice 
which is always murmuring in his ears. 

B. sd. 

fl. Mystical meaning ; mystical representation. 
^1315 Sjioreham Poems i. 630 Cryst and hijs membiys, 
men, O body behe ine myatyke Ibid. 837 To J?® folke pat 
torneh al to cryst Ine l>e body of mystyke. Ibid. 2157 pys 
ylke bok i>e nnstyk ys Of {jese sacremcntis. 

2. Originally, a * mystic doctor*, an exponent of 
mystical theology; also, one who maintains the 
validity and the supreme importance of mystical 
theology. Hence, in e.\tended application : One 
who, whether Christian or non-Christian, seeks by 
contemplation and self-surrender to obtain union 
with or absorption into the Deity, or who believes 
in the possibility of the spiritual apprehension of 
truths that are inaccessible to the understanding. 

1679 PiiKN Addr. Prot. 11. (1692) 146 Taulerus, Thomas a 
Keinpis, and oiliere i^Iisticks in that Communion. 1714 K. 
Fiddes Pract. Disc. 11. 380 Those mysticks who would dis- 
card the passions of hope and fear. 1763 Maclainu ir. 
Alosheinis Eccl. Hisi. Cent. xv. i, i. § ji The Mystics were 
defended against their adversaries, the Dialecticians, partly 
by the Platonics. 1781 Cowi’er Trittk 128 An Indian mystic. 
1836 Vaughan Mystics I. Pref. p. v, The way in whicii 
mystics reduced themselves to utter inactivity. 1873 Jowktt 
Pinto (ed. 2) III. 395 He is no mystic or ascetic seeking 
absorption in the divine nature. 1S99 Inge C/tr. Mysticism 
vii. 258 To the true mystic, life itself is a sacrament. 

3. occas. One initiated into mysteries. 

1839 Kingsley Mise. I. 327 A mystic — according to the 
Greek etymology — should signify one who is initiated into 
mysteries. i87r Jowett Piato I. 381 This was the meaning 
of the founders of the mysteries when they said, * Many are 
the wand bearers but few are the mystics.’ 

Mystic ; see Mystick. 

Mystical (mrstikal), a. Also 5-8 misti-, 6 
myste-, mysty-. [Formed as prec. ; see - ical.] 

1. Having a certain spiritual character or import 
by virtue of a connexion or union with God tran- 
scending human comprehension : said esp. with 
reference to the Church as the Body of Christ, and 
to sacramental ordinances. (Cf. Mystic < 2 . i.) 

15*9 More Suppl. Sou/ys Wks. 327/2 Christes mistical 
body that is his church. *349 B/c. Com, Prayer^ Communion, 
All they whyche bee of the misticall body of thy sonne. 
1550 Sbkonovs tr. Godly Saiyngs (1846) 118 The mystycal 
or sacramental breade. X597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixvii. 

§ 7 true, .participation of Christ, who thereby imparteih 
himselfe. .as a misticall head vnto euery soule that receiueth 
him. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Ch., Superl., Approach, and 
taste The churches mysticall repast. x66o Coke PovjerA‘ 
Subj. 77 These two individual persons, by the law of Goo, 
are made one mystical person, of which the husband is head. 
2845 Eneycl, Meirop. II. 901/1 Tliis mystical body, the 
Catholic Church. 2864 Neale Seaton. Poems 163 They eat 
the mystical supper. 

b. (Spiritually) allegorical or symbolical. 

? a 2300 Chester PI. (E.E.T.S.) vuu 333 Dauid . . prophesied 
that kinges from Tharsis and Araby with misticall glftes 
shall come and present that Lord. 1539 Dyadoge i. 

Wks. 160/2 The misticall gestures and^ seremonies vsed in 
the masse. 2530 Palsgr. Introd. p. xvi, The nombre of ihre, 
whicbe of all other is most..mystycall. 2553 Saunders 
Let. in Coverdale's Lett. Martyrs (2564) 204 Though he 
stand behynd the wal and hyde himselfe (as Salomon saieth 
in his mystical ballade). 2655 FuLtER Ch. Hist, iii.yn. 22 
To make up the rotundity of so sacred, and mystical^a 
number. 2690 T. Burnet Th. Earth iii. Concl. 2x3 ’'lls 
plain to me in the Apocalypse, that Mystical Babylon is to 
be consum'd by fire. 1862 E. Garbktt Bible ^ its Critics 
i. 32 T'he mystical horseman in the Apocalypse. 

c. In the interpretation of Scripture, applied to 
the spiritual or allegorical sense which is held to 
underlie the obvious or literal meaning. 

2326 PilSf'. Per/. ( W. de W. 1531) 4 b, Leest he wolde lene 
all togyder to the litteral sense of scripture, and not to y* 
spiritual or mistical sense. 1553 Wilson Hhct. 62 b. Some 
do use after the literal sense to gather a misticall under- 
standyng. 2662-3 South Serin. (1727) V. 53 , 1 profess not 
myself either skilled, or delighted, in mystic.al Interpreta- 
tions of Scripture. x 85 o Pusey Min. Proph, 620 S. Jerome 
gives here the mystical meaning. 

2 . Having an unseen, unknown, or mysterious 
origin, character, effect, or influence ; of dark im- 
port, obscure meaning, or occult influence. Kow 
rare or Obs. (Cf. Mystic a. 5.) 

a 2300-34 Coventry Corpus Chr. Plays (1902) 22/341 Were 
my’slecall vnto youre heiyng, — Of the natevete off a kyng. 
1533. Elyot Cast. Helt/ie (1539) 33 In the serchyng out of 
secrete and misticall thynges, their wylles exceflyd. 2587 
Golding Do Mornay (1592) Ep. Ded. p. v. Least the matters 
which in some cases are misticall enough of tbemselues by 
reasou of their owns profoundnesse, might haue ben made 
more obscure. 1643 J. M. Sov.Salve 21 While they mature. . 
such their mysticallandperniciousdesignes. 1727SHUCKFORD 
Hist. \Vorld I. Pref, p. 1 , Instead of supporting them with 
Reason and Argument, they had them expressed in mystical 
Sentences. 2743 Bulkeley & Cummins P^oy. S. Seas^ 104 
[He] has not only traduc’d us, but made the whole affair so 
dark and mystical, that [etc.]. 2824 Mtss Febrier Inker. 

xxxtv. Struck with the mystical fragments of speech she had 
bestowed on him. 2829 Scott Anne 0/ G. i, I would.. we 
• had that myatical needle which mariners^ talk of. 1848 
Lytton Harold x. i, That illness had been both preceded 
and followed by mystical presentiments of the evil days [etc.]. 

+ Of a person : Obscure in speech or in style. 
1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. in Ashni. (i6«) _iii Though I 
dare not here plainly the knot unbinde, Vet in my wiiteing 
I wyll not be so Mysticall, But that [et?.]. 2623 Puechas 


Pil^rimasp (1614) iS Such mysticall Mist-all and Misse-all 
Interpreters. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 96 A Physitian, that 
would be hIysticaB,prescribeih, for the Cure of the Rheume, 
that a hlan should walk Continually upon a Camomili-alley; 
Cleaning, tliat he should put CamomUl withm his Socks. 

3. Connected with mysterious or occult rites or 
practices. (Cf. Mystic a. 2,) 

1577 Bullinger 5 Decades 386/2 Their mysticall 

apparaile, & their sundiie offices. 1582 Stanymurst ^neis 
11. (Arb.) 48 Too yoxx for wytnessc do I cal ; you mystical 
altars. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 620 Mystical dance, which 
yonderstarrieSpheareOfPlanetsandoffixtinallherWheeles 
Resembles nearest. 2740 Lady Hartford Corr. (1806) II, 
20 The Court and army danced what they called a mystical 
dance. 1801 Ca.mpbell LochieVs IPam. ss*Tis the sunset 
of life gives me mystical lore. And coming events cast their 
shadow’s before. 2869 F. W. Neh'Jimn Mssc. 192 Their smell 
when burnt, and the mystical cloud of smoke, were univer- 
sally esteemed. 

+ 4 . Secret, unavowed,concea1ed; =MysTiC 3 , 3 . 
2621 Second MaidefPs Trag: ii. i. in Hazl. Dodsley X. 419 
Confess, thou mystical patidercss ! at68y PzTTvPol.Anaf. 
(1691) 38 This is the State of the External and Apparent 
Government of Ireland.. .But the Internal and Mystical 
Government of Ireland is thus. 

5. — Mystic a. 4 . Also, pertaining to or char- 
acteristic of mystics (see Mystic sh. 2 ) ; relating to, 
or of the nature of, mysticism. 

16x3 PuRCHAS Pilprimape (1614) 572 So many are the in- 
terpretations in their mysticall Theologie, that Truth must 
needs be absent, which is but One. 2647 Cressv Exomolo- 
Sesis Ixxv. 635 Mysticall Theology being nothing else in 
generall but certaine rules by the practise whereof a vertuous 
Christian might aiieinc to a neaier. .conversation with God. 
1635 Fuller C 4 . Hist. ix.xvl 179 His soul implo^'ed in mys- 
ticall med itations. c 1710 PcwnBrAuiobiogr. in Snppl. Hisi. 
(1902) 473 With my asceiick course of fife I Joined the read- i 
ing all the IMUticall Authors I could find; in particular all 
Teresa’s works. 1841 DTsraeli Amen. Lit. (1859) II. 50 
The m5’'stical Pythagoras, and the allegorising Plato. 2844 
W, G. Ward Ideal 0/ Chr. Ch. 326 Mystical theology is 
the ascetic theology of those, w’ho aie unusually advanced 
in the Christian course, and leading a fife of unearthly and 
noble sanctity, 2884 Encycl. Brit. XV'IL 129/2 The intui- 
tion or ecstasy or mystical swoon which appears alike among 
the Hindus, the Neo-Platomsts, and the medtaival saints. 
2904 Illingworth Chr. Char. ix. 182 Both [St. Paul and 
St. John] were men the basis of whose fife was profoundly 
mystical. 

Mysticality (mistikse lKi). rare. [f. prec. + 
-ITV.J Mysticalness. 

2834 FrasePs Ma^. X. 425 There is a fashion of mystica- 
lity m modern writers of verse which is in very bad taste, 
2^02 Daily Chrdn. x Noy. 3 Those who care for ‘mystica- 
hty ’—as an American writer would say. 

Mystically (mi-siikSIi), adv. 

1 . In a mystic manner or sense ; with mystic or 
symbolical meaningor representation. (With refer- 
ence to spiritual things.) 

1352 Huloet, Misticallye. iypice, 1579 Folkc Heshius’s 
Pari. 227 Eueu as we are the bodies and members of Christ, 
and tiiat is spiritually and mystically. 1583 Foxe A. M. 

II, 2001/2 ine fat priest, I pray the what is mibiicallyV 
IPood, I take nilsiically to be the faytli that is in vs, that 
the world seeth not, but God onely. 1646 Sir T. Brow.ve , 
Pseud. Ep. 297 He . . that was mystically blaine in Abel. 2671 
Flavrl Fount. 0/ Life v. Wks. 1701 I. 34/1 [The union] of 
iwodistinct Natures, and Persons; byoue Spirit, Mystically. 
rtX72i Ki;n Preparatives Poet, Wks. 2722 IV. 97 When 
Saints of all iheir Sins releas’d On Je.sus mystically feast. 
189s Salmond Chr. Doctr. Immortality y. ii. 534 In virtue 
of their being mystically or representatively in Christ as 
their Head. 

t b. trails/, and gen. Symbolically, metaphori- 
caliy, figuratively. Obs. 

2386 W. Weqbe En^. Poetric (Arb.) 23 They supposed all 
wisedome..to be included mystically in that diuine instinc- 
tion, wherewith they thought their to bee in.spyred. 
c 1390 Grcene^'V. Bacon (1630) A4b, Why he doth speake 
inyslicallye. 2670 Vwvxms Fodinx Her, Introd., hloses in 
writing the History of the Creation did mystically teach the 
whole progress of the Metalfick Art. a 2688 Cudworth 
Immut. Mor. (1731) 58 He doth not mean Mystically in 
this, but Physically. 

2 . ilysteriously, obscurely, incomprehensibly. 
(Often used vaguely.) 

2317 Watson tr. Barclays Shyp 0/ Folys A Ij, I desyre 
alwayandappetyteth iicweinuencyonscompyZedmystycally. 
^2336 Tindale Brie/e Decl. Sacr. l?i55o) D ij, Many of the 
olde doctors spake so mbtycallye that they seame sometymes 
toalfirme plainly, that itisbut bred and wineonly. .and some- 
tyme that it is liys very body and bloud. 2389 Warner | 
iv.xxi. 89Somesuch are misucallydomme. 1652 j 
Cartwright Cert. Relig. i. 3 Your Lordship speaks mys- 
tically, will it please you to be plain a little? 2693 Con- 
greve Old Bach. IV. xii, StUl mystically senseless and im- 
pudent. 2799 SicKELMOKE Agtics 4' LcoHora i, 57 They 
adjourned to the stable, to review the beast that had been 
so mystically introduced. 1884 Seeley in Contemp. Rev. 
Oct. 4^ Faust., was. .as mystically', as awfully sombre as 
any oMhose plays of Calderon. 

fb. EccL In a low or inaudible voice, secretly. 

2657 Si’ARROw Bk. Common Prayer 102 The Priest should 
say it nvariKtoi secretly and mystically. 

3. With mystic rites, rare. 

1817 Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves (2859) 241 , 1 have arrows 
mystically dipt. 

Hffysticalness (mi’stikaln^). rare. [-*viiss.] 
The quality or condition of being mystical. 

1608 "znd Ft. De/. 0/ Misiister^ Reasons Re/us. Subscr. 

78 Those bookes..hai’e. .as greate a promyse of blessing , 
vpon the reading of them, notwithstanding their uiysticalnes, j 
as any other. 1614 Jackson Crrr^/iiu 246 Marke the mys- 
ticalnesse of this speech. x8i6 J. Gilchrist Philos. Etym, 1 
p. V, Abstruseness and ingenious mysticalness. 


MYSTICITr. 

Mysticete^ (mi-stisft). Formerly also in L. 
form. [ad. mod.L. niyslicetus^ a. Gr. fivaTlKrjTos 
(ill old edd. of Aristotie///j-/. iir. xii, where 
mod. edd. read 6 p.vs to ktjtos^ ‘the “mouse’* (z.e. 
the whale so called) *. 

The identity of the animal referred to bj' Aristotle has not 
been determined. In old Latin translations MucrTiK»jTor was 
rendered vinscnluspiscis and was thus associated with the 
animal so named by PJiny (‘ the whale’s guide ’).J 

1. The Arctic Right Whale, Balaena mysticetiis. 

[1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) II. 754/2 Balxna..x. The 

mysiicetus, or common whale.] z8xs W. ScORcsav in Mem. 
IPemerian Soc. (1818) II. 263 The huge Mybticetus, or 
Whalebone Whale. 1820 — Acc. Arctic Reg. 1 . 459 'ITie 
colour of the Mysiicetus is veUet-black, grey,, .and white, 
with a tinge of yellow. 

2835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anai, 1 . 567/2 The Mysticete, or 
common Whalebone- Whale. 1894 Athenxum 3 Nov. 599/3 
The ‘Old (Greenland Sea’, where the luyslicete had formerly 
been slain in such prodigious numbers. 

2, One of the Mysiicete (see next) ; a whalebone 
whale or mystacocete. 

2876 Fan Beneden's Anim. Parasites 58 The singular 
mysticeie recently distinguished by the name of Rhachia- 
jiectes glaucus. 1883 J. G. Wood in Longm. Mag. Mar. 549 
The Greenland whale {Balxna mysiicetus), the type of the 
Mysticetes. 

II Mysticete 2 (mistis/'tj*), sb. pi. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. *jiv{TTU{riTij, pi. of ixvcTTiKijTos (scc prcc.).] The 
suborder of cetaceans consisting of the whalebone 
whales: opposed to the Denticele or toothed 
whales. Cf. Mystacocete. 

(Used by Scoresby app. only as pL of mysticeius.) 

2820 W. Scoaz^asAcc.ArcticRe^. II. 211 'I'he difference 
of proportion existing between the heads and bodies ofsome 
mysticete. 1864 J. E. Gray in Proc. Zool. Soc. 298 [Cetacea] 
Sub-order I. Ceie..Sect. I. Alysticete.. .fp. 231J Sect. 11 . 
Deniicete. 

Mysticism (mi*stisiz*m), [f. Mystic + -iSJi. 
Cf, niysiicisme, G, tnyslicismus.'] 

1. The opinions, mental tendencies, or habits of 
thought and feeling, characteristic of mystics; 
mystical doctrines or spirit ; belief in the possi- 
bility of union with the Divine nature by means of 
ecstatic contemplation ; reliance on spiritual in- 
tuition or exalted feeling as the means of acquiring 
knowledge of mysteries inaccessible to intellectual 
apprehension. 

2736 H. Coventry Philemon Conv, j. ii. 59 How much 
noblvr a Field of Exetcise. .are the seraphic Entertain- 
metiLs of MyscicUm and Excasy than the mean and ordinary 
Practice of a mere earthly and common Virtue 1 2765 
hlACLAiNB \x. Mosheim's Eccl. Hist. Cenc xvn. ii. 1. 1 . § 52 
'Phis female apostle of Mysticism [jc. Madame Guyon] de- 
rived all her ideas of religion from the feelings of her own 
heart. 2839 Hallam Lit. Eur. iv. iii. § 55 IV. 230 The 
scepticism of Malebranche is merely ancillary to his mysti- 
dsm. 184s S. Aoziiti Ranke's Hist. Re/. III. 95 He was not 
only susceptible of the sublimest mysticism, hut his whole 
soul was steeped in it. 1890 Guardian 25 June 2030 He 
makesno attempt to show. .that the MysticLm of Sweden- 
borg is the only aliei-native to the Agnosticism of Professor 
Huxley. 2899 Inge Chr. Mysticism ii, 44 'i*he Gospel of 
St. J obn . . is the charter of ChrUtian Mysticism. 

2. As a term of reproach, a. From the liostile 
point of view, mysticism implies self-delusion or 
dreamy confusion of thought ; hence the term is 
often applied loosely to any religious belief to 
which these evil qualities are imputed, b. Some- 
times applied to philosophical or scientific theories 
alleged to involve the assumption of occult quali- 
ties or mysterious agencies of which no rational 
account can be given. 

2763 Warburton Doctr. Grace in. ii. Wks. 2788 IV. 706 
With an incredible appetite devouring the trash dropt from 
every species of Mysticism. 1763 Wesley yrnl. 28 Aug. 
(1827) 111 . 140 The same poLson of Mysticism has.. ex- 
tinguished the last spark of life. 2825 Coleridge Ahls 
lie/. 381 The grounding of any theory or belief on accidents 
and anomalies of individual sensations or fancies, and the 
use of peculiar terms invented or pen’erted from their 
ordinary significations, for the purpose of expressing these 
idiosyncracies, and pretended facts of interior consciousness, 

I name Mysticism. 1838 Prescott Ferd. 4- Is. viii. (18.16) 

1 . 367 An acute and subtile perception was often clouded by 
/nysljcism and abstraction. 1855 M. Pattisos in Oxford 
Ess. 258 That deluge of crude speculation and vague mystic- 
ism which pervades the philosophical and religious litera- 
ture of the day. 1899 Allbutls Syst. Med. Vlll. 120 The 
terrorism, revivalism, mysticism, or self-concentration which 
sometimes pose as religion. 

Mysticist (mrstisist). rare’^K [f. Mystic-i- 
-IST.J An advocate of mystical interpretation. 

2860 WiLLrA.MS in Ess. 4 Rev. 64 The later roysticists 
charii.Tbly prayed for Hillel, because his expositions had 
been historical. 

Mysticity (misti'sfti). [f. Mystic + -ity, 
after F. mysticil/.'j The quality of being mystic or 
mystical. 

1760 Chran.la Ann. Reg. loS/aftransL French] That zeal, 
that Mysticity, those extraordia.ary follies, which one would 
think proper only for the dark and barbarous ag«s>- 1834 
hlcDWiN Angler in IFales II. r, I will endeavour to ‘ make 
note’ of their tenets, though many of them escaped me 
through their mysticity. 188$ Patek Marins 1 . iis FIavian 
had caught something of-, the sonorous organ-music of the 
medieval Latin, and therewithal something of its unction 
and mysticity of spirit. 1891 Temple Bar Mar. 434 The 
inystiaty of the place being merely Leonardesque. 
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TVTy sticize ( mi*st issiz^ ,v, [f. Mystics. + -IZE.] 
/rans. To render mystical; to introduce a mystical 
element into, give a mystic meaning to. 

1680 Dodwell On Sanclwniathon (1691) 66 By Mystic* 
i2ing the Moses to a sense not very distant 

from that received among the wisest Philosopliers. x8z7 
G. S. Faber Sacr, Cal, Prophecy (1844) I. 49 They thus 
agree in the point of mysticismg the prophetic day. 1830 
S. R. ^^AlTIJ^ND T-iuelve Hundred <5* Sixty Days 46 You 
are obliged to get rid of the days, and to mysiicise all the 
periods. 1903 Jrnl. Hellenic Stud. XXIII. 313 Not even 
an Orphic attempted to mysticize the shovel or the fork. 
Hence Mysticizing ppl, a, 

184a G. S. ^KU'e.'^.Prov, Lett. (1844) H. 23 His fancifully 
mysticising plan of a cathedral. 1879 Farrar^.?/. Paul 11. 
xxxvii. 227 St. Paul’s methods. . involve a mysticising idealisa- 
tion of 1,500 years of history, 

Mystic(k (mi'stik). [ad. F. mtsliCj ~iqtie : see 
Mistico.] = Mistico. 

1828 W. Irving Visit to Palos in Li/e Voy. C. Columbus 
(1849) III. 459Twoor three picturesque barks, called mystics, 
with long latine sails. Ibid. 460. 

Mysticly, rare. [f. Mystic a. + -ly 2.] 
Islystically. 

c 1450 Mirour Snluaeionn (Roxb.) 20 Of this doghtere 
some tyme sange Salomon mistikly. x863 Morris Earthly 
Par. (1870) I. I. 389 Nor shall he keep hb man’s shape 
more, when he First feels the iron wrought so my.sticly. 

My'SticO', combining form of Gr. /tuffTt/rd-s 
Mystic, denoting ‘ partly mystical and partly. 
or ‘ mystically \ as adj. 

1846 Grote Greece i. xx. II. 160 The mystico-religious 
poetry of Greece. t86i Chauib. Encycl. II. 212/z His Biulia 
Pauperum, or ‘Poor Man's Bible’, is a mystico-allegoric 
explanation of the plain contents of the sacred books. 1899 
Allbutt's Sysl. Med. VIII. 196 Psychopaths of the litigious, 
erotic, and jealous, mystico-religious and other types., 
Mystific (misti'fik). rare~~^. [f. after Mistify: 
see -Fic.] A mystifier ; one given to mystification. 

<2x849 ^lysti/ication Wks. 1C64 IV. 253 Inno instance 
before that of which I speak, have I known the habitual 
mystihe escape the natural consequences of his manoeuvres. 
So MystPflcally adv.^ in a mistifying manner. 
x88o Miss Broughton Second Thoughts 1. 1. ii. 29 ‘Let 
us look .It it, Gill 'i,i>ays the scjulre, taking the card in his 
turn, and also my>tifically reading it. 

Mystification (mi stifikt^-Jsn). [ad. F. mys^ 
tification^ n. of action of mystifier Mystify 
1. The action of mystifying a person, playing 
upon his credulity, or throwing dust in his eyes. 

1815 Paris ChiMat (i8i6) III, 163 Old recollections,, 
made mu an excellent subject for mystification. 1826 J. 
Gilchrist Led. 53 Special pleading of advocates, whose 
main talent is quibbling and uiystificatlon. 1874 L. Stephen 
Hours in Library (1893) 1. i. lo He was punished for assum* 
ing a character for purposes of mystttication. x835 Munch, 
Exam, xo Apr. 5/2 The whole manifesto.. was regarded by 
thu public as a piece of grandiloquent mystification, 
b. An instance of this. 

18x7 Edin. Pa'. XXVIII. 382 Having amused himself 
with a mystification (or wh.nt U In England vulgarly called 
a hoax). _x823 iVe'u Monthly Ma^. VIII, 122 Of all the 
myalifications with which man is acquainted, Voltaire 
thought life it.>clf the greate>t 1876 Black Madcap Violet 
XV. 138 The sweetheart is impatient of these mystifications, 
and widies her to promise lo marry him. 

2. The condition or fact of being mystified. 

18x7 Scott i Jan. in Pam. Lett. (X894) I. xiii. 399 The 
mystification of those who would sec very far into the mill- 
stone is sufiicicntly divci ling. X836-7 Dickens Sh. by Boz, 
Tuggs’s at Paiusgaie, The Tuggs’s went to bed . . in a state 
of considerable mystification and perplexity. 1884 F. M. 
Chawforo yvj///. .y/w^<rrII.L 4 They never left Italy at all, 
it seems. 1 am rather mystified, and I hale mystification. 

Mystificator rare. [ad. F. 

inystiftcatear, f. mysiijier Mvstipv-.] A mystifier. 

X823 ^yitrrw Monthly ^lag. VIII. X22 Lawyers, physicians, 
and divines, are mystificatorsof the first order. 1898 Westm. 
Gaz. 4 OcL. 2/1 A special word or two with reg.ard to Lock* 
wood as a mystificator. 

So Mystifleatory rz., mystifying. 
x83o_ A’rr^ XII. 270 IColeridgc’s) confidences lo 

Capuin .Medwin and Mr. Leigh Hunt, were.. of this myslifi- 
calory cl.'U'i. X830 Prater's Mag, II. 493 Your verses.. 
s.iy all this, only in much more mystificatory language, 
MystifiedOni-stifaid),///.*!. [f. Mystify i».2] 

1. Bewildered, puzzled, perplexed. 

X863 Con/. Ticket 0/ Leave .Man 142 Having, .slipped a 
couple of sovereigns into the hand of the bewildered and 
mystified Sergeant Jobion. 1902 Munsey's Mat^. XXVI. 
586/2 What have you two in your heads? asked the mys* 
lificd lady. 

2. Made obscure. 

X869 Freeman Horm.Couq. III. xii. 1S2 The intentionally 
myslificJ language of the Biographer. 

Mystifier (.mi’atifaiioi). [f. Mystii'y2 + .eii).] 
One who myaUficJ by practical joking or other- 
wise. Also, one who or a tiring which causes per- 
plexity or bewilderment. 

X823 Hexo Monthly Mag. VIII, n6 In our own hi.’.iory, 
Oliver Cromwell shincvihe prince of my.'.tifiers. 1856 Faha- 
DAY in H. B. Jonc"* Life (1870) II. 366 I'hat phrase polarity 
in U> present undefined ^latc is a great mystifier, 1859 
5) 2x3 He is not a my.->liC| but a inyvtifier. 
x836 Pall Mtill G, 23 June x^x If Demos Is m>*suficu much 
lunger he will vote ag:un!>l las mystifier. 

ISiystify (mi’slifai), rare. Also S mist*, 
[f. MisT or MibTY a. + -fv.] Only iu pa. pple. : 
Beclouded, befogged (///. and fijll). 

‘**714 North Lije LL Keeper Porth (1742) 79 His Lord* 
ship v«as not bO mUtified, by bis Amour, as not to discern 


j these Arts. 18x9 Byron /uatt 11. xii, When gazing on them, j 
mystified by distance, We enter on our nautical existence. : 
I 1833 R.H. FROUDE/frw.(x838)I.284Aswe went up, every j 
thing was mystified and cloudy. I 

Mysti^ (mi'stifai), (Also mist-.) [ad, F. 
mystifier (1772 in Hat2.-Darm.), irreg. f. tnysUre 
MysteuyI or mystique Mystic: see *Fy. 

Often associated with Eng. mist ; cf. prec] 

1. To bewilder or perplex intentionally ; to play 
on the credulity of; to hoax, humbug. 

18x4 Hazlitt Pol. Ess. (xSip) 73 The noble Secretary 
misii/ied the house, as he had himself been misti/ied by his 
highness of Benevento.- x8i6 Southey Ess. (1832) L 263 
He was sometimes thus wantonly imposed upon, or, to use 
a word which seems now to be naturalized, thus mysti/ed, 
18x8 Blackvj. Mag. IV. 222 To bewilder, or, in the French 
phrase, the attentive world. 2863 Cowoen Clarke 

Shaks. Char. 200 She has a tilt at him, jeering, joking, 
mystifying, obfuscating him. 1873 Dixon Two Queens iv, 
vit. I. 2x8 Puebla vvas to choose his words— to hint at dark 
intrigues — to mystify the council. 

absol. 1837 Praser's Mag.p^ . 339 We would not swear 
that she was not secretly quizzing and mystifying all the time. 

2. Of impersonal agencies: To bewilder, cause 
perplexity to. Chiefly pass. 

1823 spirit Puhl. yrnls. (1825) 293 The poor lad seemed 
quite mystified with his strange adventures. 1837 Dickens 
Pickzv. lii, Mr. Pickwick, who was consider.ably my.stified 
by this very unpolile by-play. Amer. liev.^ CXXI 1 1. 

1 12 This view led to positive evil in the observations of the 
late transit by mystifying the observers. 

3. To wrap up or involve in mystery; to make 
mystical ; to interpret mystically. 

1829 I. Taylor Enthus. ix. 237 The practice of mystifying 
the Scriptures must be named as an especial characteristic 
of monkish religion. 1853 W. Irving IVol/ert's Roost i. 
The fabulous age, in which vulgar fact becomes mystified, 
and tinted up with delectable fiction. 1855 Milman Lat. 
Chr. vni. viii. V. siuoled^ The early life of Becket has been 
mystified.. by the imaginative tendencies of the age imme- 
diately following his own. 

4. To involve in obscurity; to obscure the mean- 
ing or character of. 

1827 Southey Let, to H. Taylor 12 Apr., The meta- 
politician.^ have dealt with their branch of policy as the 
metaphysicians have with their branch of philosophy, — they 
have muddied and mystified it. 1828 C. Wordsvv. Chas. /, 

20 Why bring this perplexity into one of the simplest things 
in the world, by the only means through which It could be 
mystified? 1874 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps, xcviii. 2 We 
abhor those who mystify it [sc. the gospel]. 

Hence Mystifying slf. and pp/. a.- 
x8x8 T. L. Peacock Nightmare Abbey xi, All this mysti- 
fying and blue-devilling of society. 1825 Scott Diary in 
Lockhart Li/e (1837) VI. 132 Another of Byron’s peculiari- 
ties was the love of mystifying, c iSsj Collridoziu Blackxo. 
Mag, (1882) CXXXI. 1x9 Such a mystifying cant of Hylo* 
zoism [etc.]. i86a Thornbury Turner!. 317 The lines may 
be in Dibdin— 1 never could find them; but such is the 
mystifying fun Turner was so fond of. 
tMystill. Obs. rare'^K fad. mod.L. 
f, misPus mixed,] = Maslix-. 

1463 Bury Wills (Ckimden) 16 To cche grome and page 
vj d, and peyre bedys of mystill. 

Myatily, obs. f. Mistily. Mystiltyne, obs. 
f. MaslinI, Mystiyone, obs. f, Maslin-. 
Mystorne, obs. f. Mistubn. Mysz, obs. pi. 
Mouse sb. Myszen, obs. f. Mizen. Myt, obs. 
f. Mite Mjhiau, -ayne, etc., obs. ff. Mitten. 
Mytehe, obs. f. Much. My ten, etc., var. M iting ; 
obs. ff. Mitten. Myter, obs, f. Metke, Mitre. 

M5rth. (mijj), sb. Also (1:1840-65) mythe, [ad. i 
mod.L. inythns : see Mythus. Cf. F, mylhe. 

The pronunc. (nisih), formerly prevalent, is still sometimes 
heard. • The corresponding .spelling mythe was affected by 
Grote and ^lax Muller (among others). Cf. also the fol* 
lowing ; — 

1838 T. Keightlev Mythol. (cd. 2) i Mythology is the 
science which treats of the mythes. .current among a people. 
1846 — Notes onBucol.ffGeorg, Viry. p. vii. From the Greek 
MiiFos I have made the word mythes in which however no one 
has followed me, the form generally adopted being myth.] 

1. A purely fictitious narrative usually involving 
supernatural persons, actions, or events, and em- 
bodying some popular idea concerning natural or 
historical phenomena. 

Properly distinguished from allegory and from legend 
(which implies a nucleus of fact) but often used vaguely to 
include any narrative having fictitious elements. For the 
Platonic myth see quot, 1905. 

1830 XII. 44 These twostories are very good 
illustrations of the origin of myths, by means of which, even 
the most natural sentiment is traced to its cause in the cir* 
curnsmnees of fabulous history, 1849 Miss Mulock Ogihnes 
IL ii. 20 There is a German fairy fable of the Elle-womcn, 
who are all fair in front, but if you walk round them hollow 
os a piece of aiamped leather. Perhap.s this is a myth of 
young-lady-hood. 1856 .Max MUller C/ciVx (18S0) II. xvL 
84 Many mythes have thus been transferred to real persons, 
by a mere simibrity of name. 1856 E. M. Cork in Cambr. 
Arx. X47 One of those myth.s or fables in which., Plato 
sh-*dows forth the future condition of the human souL 1866 

11 i C^NIII. 312 The celebrated mythe or apologue 
called The ChoiccofHerculcs’jOneof the most impressive 
^liorutions in ancient literature lo a life of labour and self- 
denial. >899 Barinc-Gould Vicar 0/ Morvuenstoiu \\\. 195 
* * 14 ch^niclcd in an old Armenian myth that the wise men 
of the East were none other than the three sons of Noe. 
*9®5j-A. Mythso/Ptatoi The Myth isafanciful 
t ^^******®4 traditional, sometimes newly invented, with 
w hich Socrates or someother interlocutor interrupts or con- 
cludes the argumentative conversation in which the move- 


ment of the (Platonic] Drama mainly consist."*. Ibid. 2 The 
Platonic ilyth is not illustrative— it is not Allegory render- 
ing pictorially results already obtained, 
b. in generalized use. 

1840 W. H. pbserv. 1. 118 The same non-hisiorlcal 
region of philosophical myth. 1846 Grote Greece 1. L I, 67 
It IS neither history nor allegory, but simple mythe or legend, 
288s Clodd Myths ^ Dr. 7 Myth was the product of man’s 
emotion and imagination, acted upon by ms surroundings, 

2. A fictitious or imaginary person or object. 

i8.|9 Lytton Caxtons x. iii, As for Mrs. Primmins's bones, 

they had been myths these twenty years. 1874 Savce Co/n. 
par. Philol. iv. 165 The pronominal root is a philological 
myth. x888 Times (weekly ed.) 3 Feb. 9/3 Parliamentary 
control was a myth. 

3. atlrib. and Comb., as myth-creatiug ppl, adj., 
-maker, -making vbl. sb. and ppl. adj. ; myth- 
history (see My’thistory). 

1846 Grote Greece i. i. 1. 75 The Athenian mythe-crcalors, 
2863 Tylor Early Hist. Man. xi. 308 The myth-making 
power of the human mind. 2871 — Prim. Cult. I, 20 'i’hat 
the earliest myth-maker arose and flourished among moie 
civilized nations. 2874 H. R. Reynolds yo/tn Bapt, iu 74 
The myth-creating lendencics'of the age. 

t Mytli, a. Obs. [var. of Methe a.] Gentle. 
c x3so_ R. Bkunne Medit. 156 So meke and so myj)e \Bodl, 
ilAS’, niii>i] a may.-*ler to tray, c 2450 Holland Hoxvlat ^3 
Ail war merschallit to melt melkly and myth. 

t Myth, v.^ Sc, Obs. [a. OH. miba.l 

1. Irons. To show. 

23. . Guy Warw. (1883) p. 396 per nis no tong may telle in 
tale pe ioie pat was at pal bndale Wip menske &: mirpe lo 
mipe, c 2470 Got, <5- Gaw, 871 Thoght he wes myghlles, lib 
mercy can lie lhair myth. 1302 Douglas i.]xvii,Gif 
that my sprelt was blyilb, The fewerous hew intill my face 
did myith All my male eis, 23x3 — PEneis ix. viL 14 The 
brycht helm in twynkland sterny nycht Mylhis (Virgil pro- 
didii\ Eurilly with bemys schynand lychl, 

2. To mark, notice. 

c 2470 Henry Wallace v. 664 Scho durst nocht weill in 
presens till him kyth, Full sor scho dred or Sotheron wald 
him myth. 

+ Mytli, Sc. Obs, rare. [var. ^Ieith v.] 
ircins. To measure. 

23x3 Douglas rEneis viil. Prol, 40 The myllar mylhis the 
muliur wyth a met scant. 

Myth, obs. f. Might, Mite-, var. Mithez/. Obs. 
Myther, var. Moideh v, dial. 

Mythic (mi'pik), a. [ad. late L. mylhic-us, a. 
Gr. fivO-iKLS, I iivOos Mytuus : see -ic. Cf. F. myth- 
iqtte.'] = Mythical. 

2669 Gale Crt. Gentiles t. it. u 2 Mythic, or Fabulous, 
Theologie, at first broached by the Poets. 2699 Baker 
Re/, Learning x. 110 The times befoie these were the 
Mythic Ages, and are all Fable. 2775 J. Bryant Mythol. 
II. 97 The mythic heroes of Egypt. 283^ Coleridge Lit, 
/i’r///. (1836) II. 335 While yet poe>y,m all its several species 
of verse, music, statuary, Kc. continued mythic. 2840 W. H. 
Mill Obsenu t. 7 To show. .the incredibility of his mythic 
theory as applied to the Gospels. x866 Kingsley lieteup 
xviii. 344 note, Lancebek. .tries.. to rationalize the mythic 
. pedigree of Earl Sivvard Digre. 2881 Ch. Times No. 967. 
5x3 'lo reject the Gospels themselves as mythic. 

Mythical (mi’pikal), a, [f. late L. mythicus : 
see prec. and -ical.] 

1. Of the nature of, consisting of, or based on a 
myth or myths. 

2678 CuDWOBTH Intell. Syst. i. iv, 438 M. Terenlius Varro 
. .disiinguished'i'hreeKindsof Theolo^,the FirslMylhical 
or Fabulous, the Second Physical or Natural, and the Last 
Civil or Popular. 2830 'Pufsell & Lewis ir. C. O. MUllers 
Doric Race p. iv, The term mythus, and its derivative my- 
thical, which have been naturalized by the German writers. 
283a Philol. IMus. I. 108 Mythical legends. 2850 Maurice 
Mor, «V- Met. Philos, (ed. 2) v. 67 The biography of Zerduscht 
..b altogether confused and mythical. 2878 Gladstone 
Prim. Homer 10 A tradition, perhaps tiaie, perhaps mythical, 
grew up, of Homer's blindness. 

b. trails/. Having no foundation in fact ; 
fictitious. 

2870 Disraeli LothairxxxW. 169 Herinfluence is mythical. 
2889 Academy 25 June 4x1 'i’he account of pheasants being 
captured by poachers lighting sulphur under their roosling- 
irecs appears very mythical. 

2. Of persons or limes : Belonging to a period 
of which the accounts handed down are of the 
nature of myths ; existing only in myth, 

1678CUDWORTII ///AVA Sysi. i, iv, 712 'rhis is aji Old opinion 
derived down all along from the Hcrqick times ( or, ibc 
Mythical Age), 1835 Thirlwall ix. I. 347 

lo have been a rhetorical hiblorian, who selected this halt 
mythical subject. 2646 Grote Greece i. i. 1. 1 'i he mythical 
world of the Greeks opens with the gods, anterior as w'cll as 
superior lo man. 2863 Seeley Ecce Homov. 43 Any uicory 
which would represent them [sc. miracles] as due cntiiely to 
the imagination of his followers or of a J.itcr age.. leave* 
Christ a personage as myihic.'d as Hercules. iBgz J. iaxt 
Mitid in Matter 308 That Jc>us Clirbt was no creature of 
the imagination or mythical aftergrowth. ^ . 

3. Of writers, their methods : Dealing with or 
involving the use of myths. 

2874 H. R. Reynolds yohn Bapt. i. § 3. ao If |he 
live Were free from all suspicion of mythical handling. x&W 
Atlantic Monthly^ .Aug. 2x1/2 The grave lliucydiJcs, least 
mythical of historians. ^ , . 

b. Applied to theories or views which icgaid 
narratives of supernatural events as myths, 

1874 Rogers Orig. Bible 36 The theory whkh attempt^ to 
account for their belief (f. *111 miraclcslonmyiliicalprinaplcs. 
1887 Etuycl, Brit, XXII. 592/1 The my1nic.1l theory iluit 
the Christ of the Gospels. .was the unintentional trcalio.i of 
the early Christian^ Messianic expectation. 



- MYTHICALLY. 

Hence My'tliicalism, attachment to or belief in 
myths. 

1896 Forin. Rev. Apr. 633 All superstition, mythicallsm, 
other-worldisni, and all that savours of obscurantism. 

Mythically (mi*])ikali), adv. [f. prec. -h -LY2.] 
In a mythical manner ; by means of myths. 

i 843 r-S 4 Webster. 1875 Encyet. Brit. II. 57/1 Ideas 
mythically expressed and explained. 1877 Freeman Norm. 
Cotuj. J. App. 772 A dispute between Robert and Cnut which 
could be connected, even mythically, with Cnul’s death and 
Robert's pilgrimage. 

Mybhicism (mi*>isiz*m). [f. Mythic + -ism.] 
The principle of attributing a mythical character 
to narratives of supernatural events. 

1840 W. H. Mill Oiserzf. 1. Pref. 8 The antbhistorlc 
mythicisra of Strauss. ’ . • ' 

Hence MytMcist (mi*])isist), an exponent of 
mythicism or mythical theories. 

1871 Farrar Witn. Hist, ii, 74 No mythlclst surely could 
have made what has been called the damaging admission 
that faith was an essential to their operation [ic. of miracles], 
1874 H, R. Reynolds John Bapt, v. § 3. 332 Here we en* 
counter the stifTest antagonism of the rationalist, the mate- 
rialist, and the mythicist. 

M^hicize (mi*J)is3iz), v. [f. Mythic + -ize.] 
trails. To turn into myth ; to interpret mythically. 

x8^o W. H. AIill Ohserv. 1. 58 Christ’s death.. his resur- 
rection. .are so mythicized as to drop the substance, making 
them ‘ no individual, hut a divine and eternal history '. 1863 
Sat. Rev. 199 An English Bunsen or Strauss, .may mythicize 
or iranscendenlalize either the Old Testament or the New. 
1891 'K. Cheyne Orig;. Psalter 323 The storm-wind 

(mythicized sometimes as the cherub). 

Hence Mythicized ppl. a.; Mythicizing zi/d. 
sb. and ppl. a. Also Mythicizer. 

■ 1840 W. H. Mill Observ. 1. 4 The prepossession.. with 
which the recent mythicizer of the Gospel undertakes his 
task. Ibid. 24 That mythicizing process. xSyx Farrar 
IFitn. Hist. i. 25 If the Resurrection be merely a spiritual 
idea, or a mythicised hallucination. 1893 Fairbairn Christ 
in Mod. Theol. 1. 11. iii. § 4. 271 The unconsciously creative 
mythicizing imagination. 

My *tilico», combining form of Gr. fivOiKo-s 
Mythic, used in the sense ' mythical and . . ’. 

1840 W. H. Mill Observ. (x86i) no Our champion of 
mythico-philosophical interpretation. 2855 Lewis Credib. 
Rom. Hist. 11.508 Mythico-historical narrative. X893 A. 
NuTTinKuno Meyer Voy.Bran 1 . loxThemythico-romantic 
literature of the Irish. Ibid. 296 A mythico-topographlcal 
survey of Ireland. 

Mythifica'tion. rare-', [f. Myth s6. + 
-(i)moatios.J The construction of myth. 

Strauss's Hew Li/i op O^esus 1 . Introd. 126 Most 
especially have 1 represented tlie Gospel of John.. os the 
culminating point of the evangelical uiythidcation. 

Mytlxisiu (rai*])iz’m), [f. Myth sb. +-ism.] = 
Mythicism. SoMythlat = Mythicist j Mythizo 
V. « Mythicize v. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes i. (1858) 204 He b careful not to 
insinuate that the old Greek INIythists had any notion of 
lecturing about the ‘ Philosophy of Criticism ! ‘ 2840 W. H, 
Mill Oheiv.iiZ 6 i) 173 On the system of the mythists. these 
purely Jewish circumstances of the Nativity should have 
been told by the Hebrew Gospel. 1848BROWNSON ly/is.itZB^) 
V. 256 The pure Evangelicism promised you has degenerated 
into pietism, my thism, rationalism. ^ 2851 G. S, Faber Many 
Mansions 329 Some would parabolise, or rather indeed (to 
use the more proper term) inylhise, the. .statements in the 
Book of Job. _ 

M 3 rtllistory. rare“°. [ad. late L. mythis- 
ioria^ a. Gr. /lutfitTropia, f. ixv$os Myth sb. + l<STO- 
pia History.] (See quot.) 

2731 Bailey yoI. II, Mythistory, an history mingled with 
false fables and tales. (Hence as in Worcester 

1846 and subsequent Diets.] 

Mytho- {m^v]rOy mi'pa, mipp’), combining f. Gr. 
fivdos Myth, as in Mythology, etc. A few com- 
pounds of occasional occurrence are placed here : 
Mytlioclast [Gr. -K\aaTi]s breaker], one who de- 
stroys or casts discredit upon myths; hence Mytho- 
cla-stic a. Mytlioge-nesis, the production of 
myths. Mytlio'gony [Gr, -yoria creation], the 
study of the origin of myths; hence lVIytliogo*nic 
a. SHytlioIiero’ic a., concerned with mythical 
heroes. My^tho-liistoTic a., involving a mixture 
of myth and history. Mythoma’niac, one who is 
‘ mad on * myths. Mytho'meter, a standard by 
which myths are judged, Mythopa'storal o., com- 
bining mythic and pastoral elements, p My*tlio- 
plasm, the fabrication of myths. 

2890 Sat. Rev. 4 OcL 392 To give the *mythoclast his due. 
2882 spectator 15 C)ct. 1309/2 In this ’mythoklastic age. 
1887 Mind XII. 623 The cause of the extraordinary de- 
velopment in man of ‘ *mythogenesb 2889 N. fj Q. Sen 
viL VII. Advt. p. iv, The *mythogonic hypothesis presented 
by Professor jlax Muller and other philologists. /^zV/.,The 
author draws a sharp distinction between '•mythogony and 
mythology. i^^iFraser^s ./ 1 /a^.XXIV. 129 Ip the *mytho- 
heroic poems, the great Heraclide family enjoyed all that 
fame which mythic poetry can give. 2878^ T. Sinclair 
Mount vu. 167 ^schylus. .is almost wholly epical or mytho- 
heroic. 1838 T. Keightley Mythol. (ed. 2) 304 Grecian 
history— of which the. .*myiho-hbtoric portion commences 
with the Dorian migration. 2857 Fraser's Mag. LVI. 88 
^lote. When it is the fashion to insbt that almost every one 
and everything bygone isa myth. .we would humbly remind 
the *mythomaniacs that [etc.l. Sat. Rev. 4 Oct. 392 

Even Elia’s dissertation on the origin of the crackling is 
gravely brought under the. .'mythoraeler of this degree of 
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positive critic. 2838 Bluckw. Mag. XXXIV. 716 The 
^mythopastoral class of Sanscrit plays. 2732 Bailey vol. II, 
*Mythoplasnii ^ fabulous narration of history. 

Mythograph (mi’Jjdgraf). [ijeenext.] =next. 

2^2 tr. He la Saussaye's Maft. Sci.t^Relig.xxv, 207 The 
saying of an anonymous mytbograph. 

Mythographer (mijip-grMsi). [f. Gr. fivSo- 
ypd<p‘Os : see ^lYTH sb. and -Grapher.] A writer 
or narrator of myths. 

2660 Stanley Hist. Philos, ix. xv. (1687) 502/2 Those 
Mythographers, who.. feigned three Women who made use 
of one Eye amongst them, 2669 Gale CrA i. nr. vi. 

72 Many of the first Mythographers confound the Universal 
Deluge, with that particular Floud of Deucalion. 277S 
Warton Hist, Poetry II. Emend. E3, Fulgentius, Boc- 
cacio's favorite mythographer. 2846 Grote Greece i. vi. I. 
208 The genealogy just given of CEneus.. seems to have been 
followed generally by the mythographers. 2891 R, Ellis 
in Class. Rev, V. 457/2 Apollodorus (the Mythographer). 

M3rfcllOgrapllist (mijygiafist). [f. next + 
-1ST.] One who practises mytliography. 

2890 Sat. Rev. 12 Apr. 454 The limited space afforded by 
coins and gems is, from one point of view, an advantage to 
the mythographist. 

Mj^llO^’apliy (miji()-grafi). [ad. Gr. /iDffo- 
ypa(pt-a : see Mytho- and -gbaphy.] Representa- 
tion or expression of myths in plastic art. 

2851 Newton in Ruskin Stones Penice I. 401 In the 
language of Greek mythography, the wave pattern and the 
Mecander are sometimes used singly for the idea of water. 
2882 Academy la Nov. 359/2 One essential condition of 
mythography has been almost wholly neglected, — we mean 
the dualisitc aspect of every myth in its relations to art 
and literature re.specttvely. 

M 3 rtllologer (mi>p- 16 d 33 i). \{.'L.mythoIog-us, 
a. Gr. itiiOoMy-os: see Mytho- and -loger.] A 
mythologist. 

2620 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 207 If it be true as 
Mythologers [marg. Expounders of Morall Tales] affirme, 
that there was ncuer any Hercules. 2680^ Dodwell On 
Sanchoniaihon (1691) 207 The most Antient and most 
Popular Opinions are most likely to have been intended 
by the Mythologers. 1835 Thirlwall Greece iL 1 . 39 Later 
mythologers attributed a more numerous offspring to Ly- 
caon. 1874 Mahaffy/uv. Lt/e Greece xL 323 The popular 
views of the comparative mythologers. 

Hdytliologiail (mi])^lJu-d3ian). rare. [Formed 
as prec. -h -LVN.] A mythologist. 

26x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage 568 Typhon neucr hewd 
Osiris into so many pieces as these vaine Theologians and 
Mythologians haue done, a 2693 UrguharPs Rabelais JJL 
IL 4tz Our ablest Mythologians. 2863 Max Mulleb Sci. 
Lang. Ser. 11. (1864) xt. 5x9 Quite opposed to this, the solar 
theory, is that proposed by Professor Kuhn, and adopted 
by the most eminent mythologians of Germany, which may 
be called the meteorological theory. 

lliytliologic a. and sb. [Formed 

as next: see -ic.] A. adj. — Mythological, 

2664 Butler Hud. it. L 444 Though Love be all the worlds 
pretence, Mony’s the Myihologic fence, The real sub- 
.stance of the shadow, 26^ Gale Crt. o/Centiles 1. 1. il 8 
Mylhologick Traditions of the first chap: of Genesis. 2728 
Shuckforo Hist. iForld iv. 224 Such Schemes and Re- 
presentations (fc. of the Deities] could not be made, until 
the Myihologic Times. 2784 Cowper Tiroe. x^j Taught at 
schools much mythologic stuff, But sound religion sparingly 
enough, 2847-8 De Quincey Protestantism Wks. 2858 
Vlli. 163 The gay myihologic religion of (Greece. 2872 
Tylor Prim, Cult. I. 84 So thoroughly does riddle-making 
belong to the mytbologicstageof thought, that [etc.]. 2878 

Gladstone Prim. Homer vi. 77 A great myihologic drama. 

f B. sb. A mythological personage or narrative. 

ax63x Donne Paradoxes tyiiyr) 52 So is she (jr. Venus] 
joyned in Commission with all Mythologicks, with Juno 
[etc.]. 2W9 CiALR Crt. Gentiles 1. 11. iii. 31 Not only the 
stories of Moses, but of others also, lie bid in the Mytho- 
logies of Bacchus. 

Hence t Mytholo'gicly adv. (rare °.) 

261X COTCR., Mithalogiquementf mithologikely ; by a 
morall exposition of fables. 

JMCythoIogical (mijjdlp’dsikal), a. Also 7 
muth-. £f. late L. mythologic-us, a. Gr. pvdoKoy’- 
iK-oSf f, pvdoXoyla Mythology: see -ical.] Of 
or belonging to mythology ; based upon or of the 
nature of mythology or mythical narrative; having 
reference to a myth or myths. 

2824 Raleigh Hist. IForld ii. xvL 474 Tbe Mythological! 
interpretation of these I purposely omit, as.. no lesse per- 
plexed than the labours fof Hercules) themselues. 
WHiSTON Th. Earth 2 Asserting it (sc. Ceties{s\ to be a meer 
Popular, Parabolick, or Mythological relation. 2794 Sul- 
livan Vieiu Nat. V. 282 This mythological dogma of the 
Scandinavians. 2837 Whewbll Hist, ftuinct. Sci. (1857) II. 
i8z The mythological nomenclature of planets. 1856 blAX 
Muller Chips (1867) II. to A kind of Eocene period, com- 
monly called the Mythological or Mythopoeic Age. ^ 2858 
Gladstone Homer II. 265 The mythological absorption of 
the Sun in Apollo. 

b. Applied to writers ot myths. 

a 2656 Ussi{ER/)»N. (2658) 2x This Rameses. .Is by Mutho- : 
logicM writers surnamed Neptunus. 

c. Treated of or celebrated in mythology. 

2807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 1 . 1. L 9 Sesostris is another 
mythological conqueror, 2376B£Sant& '^lo.cGold.BuUcr* 
jiy I, iii. 66 Cornelius began to regret his allusion to the 
mythological maid, for his classical memory failed. 

3Mytliolo-gically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a mythological manner; in relation to or accord- 
ing to mythology \ by means of myths. I 

2659 B. Jones (//We) Hermxlogium : or an essay at the i 
rationality of the Art of Speaking. As a supplement to j 
Lillie’s (Grammar. Philosophically, mythologically, and ' 
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I emblematically offered by B. J. 2693 R//rV. Traw. XVII. 
I 803 So that plain Writing was before Slythologiclc ; and 'tis 
probable those that have it Mythologically’, had it before 
pure. 2976 Burnf.y Hist. Mns. 1 . 255 note, Etymologies ; 
which, like fungous excrescences, spring up from old Hebrew 
roots, mythologically cultivated. 2858 Gladstone Homer 
II. 137 The whole conception of Apollo and Minerva, if it 
be viewed mythologically, is full of inexplicable anomaly. 
2873 Symonds Grk. Poets vil. 193 In the Prometheus the 
fundamental moral law of Nemesis., is expressed mytho- 
logically, as abstract and ideal. 

Mythologist (rai]>p*lod.:5ist). [f. L. mythology 
uSf Gr, fti) 0 o\ 6 y-os (f. nvBo’S MythUS + -Ad7os : see 

-LOGUE) + -IST.] 

L A writer of myths. 

264a A Rosse Mel Hellconhnn 104 Other Mythologists 
have other conceits. 2645 Bp. Hall Three Tracts Peace- 
maker % 26 It is no marvell that (as our I^lythologists tell 
us of old) Discord took it ill that she was not called to the 
banquet of the Celesliall powers. 268a Stillincfl. Orig. 
Sacrx I. iv. § 2 This Orpheus by Mythologists is usually 
called the son of Calliope. ^ 2709 Steele Taller Na 49 F 3 
The Figures which the ancient Mythologists and Poets put 
upon Love. 2794 G. Adams Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. III. xxv, 
55 This invisible and formless being, .was by ancient poets 
and mythologists pourtrayed by Saturn. 28., Lamb Spec. 
Prom Fuller 538 uotCy That Fabulous Natural History’, 
where poets and mythologists found the Phoenix and the 
Unicorn.^ 1830 Tufnell & Lewis tr. C. O. MillleFs Doric 
Race p. vi, The imagination of the mythologist was ‘ a char- 
tered libertine’. 

2. One who is versed in myths or mythology. 
Comparative mythologist : an expert in comparative 
mythology. 

2631 Heylin St. George n. viit. 310 Omnis fabula (as the 
Mythologists affirme) Jtindatur in Historia. 2693 J. Ed- 
wards Author. O. fl. Test. I. 206 Vossius, or Bochari, or 
any other Mythologist. ax^o^ T. Brown Comm.-pi. Bk. 
Wks. T709 III. II. 229 Mythologists. .are mighty Unravellers 
of the Fables of the old Eihnicks. x844£merson Ess. Ser. 
ji. i.z2 In the old mythology, mythologists observe, defects 
are ascribed to divine natures. 2858 Max Muller Chips 
(1880) II. xvi. 85 The first duty of the mythologist is. .to 
reduce each mythe to its primitive unsystematic form. 2865 
Tylor Early Hist. Man. i. 3 The new school of Compara- 
tive Mythologists in Germany and England. 

Mythologize (niijTp’ 16 d 53 iz),z;. [ad. F. mytho- 
logiser^ f. mythologie Mythology ; see -ize.] 

1 1. traits. To interpret (a story, fable) with re- 
gard to its mythological features; to expound the 
symbolism of. Obs. 

2603 Florid Montaigne n. x. (1632) 227 Most of PEsopes 
fables have divers senses. .. Those which Mythologize them, 
chuse some klnde of colour well-sutin^ with the fable. X83S 
Sandys (title) Ovid’s Metamorphosis Englished, Mytho- 
logiz’d, and Represented in Figures. x649 0 GtLoy tr. rirg. 
cEn. 1,46 note. [Pallas], Goddess of Wisdom, bornof Jov?s 
Brain; byMacrobius. .mythologiz’d, the Vertue of the Suit 
deriv’d from tbe highest pan of the Sky. 2704 Swift T. 
Tubf Pref. Wks, 2751 1 . 21 This Parable was immediately 
mythologised. The Whale was interpreted to be Hobbes’s 
Leviathan (etc.J 2727 Warburton Tracts (1789) 108 How 
one of their own Fables is here mythologized and explained. 

2. intr. To relate a myth or myths; to construct 
a mythology. Also const, clause. 

1609 Holland Amm. Marcell, d 2, Natalis Comes of this 
fabulous n.Trration doth mythologize in this maner. 1689 
Gale Crt. Gentiles i. ir. i, 20 Noah his three sons divided 
the world; so did Salurnes...Thustheymyihologised. 2728 
Freethinker No. 88 F 23 While the Writer thus gravely 
mythologizes on so odd an Adventure. 2753 Shuckford 
Hist. JForld, Creation Pref. (1820) II. 324 They mytho- 
logized that five gods were now born, Osiris, Orus, Typho, 
Isis, and Nepthe. 2848 Mariotti Italy II. iv. 218 What 
can the poet hope by mythologising on well-defined historical 
events? 1883 Sat, Rev, 10 Nov. 607 As to Mr. Brown’s 
examination of the character and legend of Circe, we are 
contrained to say that with all bis Industry, he is. .mytho- 
logizing on a mistaken method. 

b trails. To relate (something fictitious), rare. 
2852 Freeds Mag. XLIII. 410/1 That Hunter had been 
mythologizing..sometbing to Benson’s discredit. 

S. To represent or express mythologically, rare. 
2678 Cudworth Intelt. Syst. i. iu § 20. 83 What the Poets 
fable of Tantalus in Hell, .is nothing to that true fear which 
men have of a Deity.. in this life, which indeed was the 
veiy thing- mythologized in it. 290a Q. Rev. Oct. 481 The 
whirling wind.. has been mythologised into a demon. 

4 . trails. To make mythical; to convert into 
inyth or mythology; to mythicize. 

2^7 J, W. Donaldson Find. Protest. Princ. 67 The task 
which he frc. Strauss] undertook, of mythologizing the evan- 
gelical history. 2878 Emerson Misc. Papers^ Sov. Ethics 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 381 Our religion .. respects and mytho- 
logizes some one time and place, and person. 

Hence MythoTogizing vbl. so. and ppl. a. 

2778 Potter dEschylns, To Mrs. Montague (1808) p. xxvi. 
They [rc. the Greek writers] were indeed enough acquainted 
with Egypt to acquire from thence a turn for mythologizing. 
2858 Max Muller C//r>f (2867) II. xvii. 154 Crime itself was 
called, in the later mythologizing language, the daughter of 
Night, 2873 Symonds Grk.^ Poets Ser. iL v, (2876) 132 Tbe 
polytheistic and mythologising instincts of tbe race. 2880 
Encyel. Brit. XIH. 399/1 Barren mythologizings. 

Mythologizer (mi]ip* 16 d 39 iz 3 j). rare. Also 
7 mith.-. [f. prec. -*■ -eb L] One who or something 
Tvhich mythologizes. 

1642 Relation Answ. Earl of Strafford 89 The 100 handed 
Gyant Briareus (whom the Mithologizcrs of Poems use as 
a Type of the Multitude). 2870 Lowell Among my Bks., 
Witchcraft 83 Imagination, has always been, and still is., 
the great myihologizer. 

Mythologue. rare’“\ [app. f. Gr. ^vBo-s 
Mythos + \ 6 yos-. see -looue.] A mythical story. 
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j7oa Geddes Bihlel. Pref. p-xi, Jlay we not. .consider 
his ^lory of the Fall as an excellent mythologue, to account 
for the origin of huin.an evil. 

Mythology (mi)ip'I6d3i). Also 5 metli-, 7 
mutH-, mythio-, mith-. [a. 'S . mythologie or 
ad. late L. mythologia, a. Gr. nvBo\o-iia : see 
Mvtho- and -logy.] 

tl. The exposition of myths; the interpretation 

of a fable. Ois. , ~ , 

1411-10 Lydc. C i5ra«. 11.2487 pisgod..S_chewedhym 
silfin his apparence, Liche as he is discriued in Fulgence, 
In he book of his ■ methologies. 1656 Bcoust G/urriifr.. 
Mytholcgie,:^ declaration of fables, an expounding ormoral- 
iring upon a tale. _ , - - , , . s m 

fb. Symbolical meaning (of a fable, etc.). Oos. 
1603 Holland PI2, larch’s Mor. 1302 The Muthology of 
this fable. .accordeth covertly, with the trueth of Nature. 
1680 W. DE Eritaike Hum. Pritd. § 27. 89 .\ Country ilan 
in Spain coining to an Image enshrined, ..You need not 
(quoth he) be so proud, for we have known you from a 
PIumb»Tree: Have a care you do not find the Mythology 
in your self, a X704 CaowN Nexv Maxims Conv, Wks. 1711 
IV. II It has been an old Remark.. that Opinio is of the 
Feminine Gender... The Grammatical Observation is not 
worth a Farthing, but a wholesome jMythology’s couched 
under it. a 1734 North Lives, Sir Dudley North (1742) 
152 Those Isc. \^hig and Tory] were the Appellatives; but 
the Mythology was Seditious and Loyal. 

2, A mythical Story, rare, t Formerly in wider 
use : A parable, allegory. 

1603 HoLtAKD Plutarch's Mor. Explan, Words, MythO' 
logic, a fabulous Narration : or the delivery of matters by 
way of fables and tales. 16x0 — CamdejCs Brit, ri. 220 By 
which prety fable.. i.s covertly couched by a Mythiology 
that there He hidden in these Hands, veines or mines of 
Meitals. 1640 Bp. Reynolds Passioiis iv, 21 Wee finde 
some roome in the holy Scriptures for ^lythologies ; as that 
of the Vine, the Fig-tree, and the Bramble. i6«^ Vilvain 
Epit. Ess. V, 88 Any Poetasters may make the like Myth- 
ologies from Esops Fables. XW4 More Myst. Inig. Apol. 
X. 566 Such as Allegorize away the History of Christ into 
an heartless Mythology. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets i. 2 We 
call Iklyihologies those poems of pure^ thought and fancy, 
cadenced not in words, but in living imagery,.. mirrors of 
the mind of nascent nations. 

b. In generalized use, without article. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. EP. i. viii. 30 All which [xc. 
the relations of Sir J. Maundevilfel may . .afforde commend- 
able mythologie, but..containeth impossibilities, and things 
inconsistent with truth. 169* Bentley Boyle Lcct. ii. 37 
The Modesty of Mythology deserves to be commended.. . 
'Tls once upon a time, In the Days of Yore, and in the Land 
of Vlopia. 17*7 Swift Wonder o/lVonders Wks, 1751 V. 80 
The Heathen Religion is mostly couched under Mythology. 
1843 Prescott Mexico l iii. (1850) I. 45 Mythology may be 
regarded as the poetry of religion,— <r rather as the poetic 
development of the religious principle in a primitive age. 
184^ S. Austin Rankds Hist, lief. 1. 291 Erasmus adopted 
the idea of the Italians,— that the sciences were to be learned 
from the ancients. mythology from Ovid [etc.]. 

8. A body of myths, esp. that relating to a par- 
ticular person, or belonging to the religious litera- 
ture or tradition of a country or people. 

1781 Giobo.n Decl, d* F. xxvtii. Ill, loi The monarchy of 
heaven, already clouded by metaphysical subtleties, was 
degraded by the introduction of a popular mythology. 1830 
H. N. Co\.n'Rloc^GrJ{.Poets^J^ The Mythology, .of the Iliad, 
purely pagan as it is. 1856 Emerson Traits, Race, 
songs of Merlin, and the tender and delicious mythology 
of Arthur. 1880 H. Phillips Worship 0 / Shu. 3 In the Indian 
mythology the worship of Surya w the same as that of 
Helios or Here. 

transf. iSax Lamq Elia l Old Betuhers Inner T., Fan- 
tastic forms . . who made up to me — to ray childish eyes — the 
mythology of the Temple. 

4. That department of knowledge which deals 
with myths, 

1836 Smart, Mythology,. science of those fables which 

constitute the religious system and the poetical machinery 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 18^ Chamb, Eneycl. 
VI, 646/2 The science of comparative mythology. 
M^tbopoaic (mijwpf’ik), a. [f. Gr, /iOfloirot-Js 
(f. nvOo-i MtthU3 + TToutv to make) + -ic.] Myth- 
making; productive of myths; pertaining to the 
creation of myths. 

1846 Grote Greece i. 1. 1. 84 The commanding functions 
of the Supreme God. .was a potent stimulus to the mytho- 
pccic activity. Ibid. xvi. 472 The myihopccic fertility of 
the Greeks. 1874 Saycb Compar. P/iilol. ix, 376 The mytho- 
poclcagc is the period of primitive unconscious childhood 
.Tnd barbarUm. 1898 A. Lang Making 0/ lietig. App. 367 
The romantic and * marvellous 'circumstances are mytnopceic 
accretions due to Dr. Janet’s own memory or fancy. 

So MythopooTswi, the making of myths; Mytho- 
pco*ist, a myth-maker, 

1873 SvMONDS Grk. Poets i. 2 Decayed, disintegrated, di- 
lapidated phrases, the meaning of which had been lost to 
the first myiliopocisis.^ 1899 Eug. Hist. Rev. Apr. 226 The 
spirit of mythopccism is always active, 

Mytbopoenx (miTiJpijuem). [f. ilvTiio-k + 
Poem, after prec. words.] A mythical poem. So 
My:thopoo*sis, the making or construction of 
m)lh3. LXy*thopoot, a poetical writer of myths, 
My;tliopoo*tio a. » MYTiiomic. Mytliopo-otlzo 
V., inir. to produce myths. aiy*tliopoctry, mytho- 
logical poetry. 

^ x83a Fraser's .^lug. XXVI, 376 Here, for me at Ica«it, the 
mythopocm of the lagoons was humanised; the spirit of 
the ialt-waicr lake* had appeared to me. 188a Kuary Outl. 
Prtitt, Belief 320 note j It is in keeping uith the principles 
of •myihopocsis that Calypso’s land^ .should in the 
aiidsi of the sea. 1873 Symonus Grk. Poets Ser. u. vi. (1876) 


158 There is nothing dead, devoid of soul, in the world of 
this arch-*mythopoet [^EschylusJ. 1880 Academy 26 June 
470 The ^mythopoetic faculty has already been busy with 
the name of one whose actuM life was more strange than 
fiction itself. 1893 Pall plait Mag. IL 3^6 If we watch the 
process of *mythopoetising in our daily life. 1869 Contemp. 
Rev, XII. 67 This costunle. .becomes his dominant token 
in subsequent *mythopoeir3r, 187B Symonds Shelley v. 122 
The strife is now removed into the region of abstractions, 
vivified by mythopoelry, 

il MythoS (mai'j'ps). In 8 pi. mythoi. [late 
L., a. Gr. = Mythos. 

*753 Shuckford Hist. World, Creation Pref. (1810) II. 
327 Of this sort we generally find the mytiwi told of them, 
1803 G. S. Facer Cabiri I. 324, I cannot but be persuaded 
that the poem of Homer at least is a mere mythos. 1865 
^liLh Comte 27 A God concerning whom no myihos..had 
yet been invented. 1876 Coutemp. Rev. June 213 The., 
mythos of Demeter and Persephone. 

Mythra, obs. form of Mithras, Mitra. 

Ii WTyf.Vm g (m3i*))ils). [mod.L. = late L. 

(see prec.).] = Myth sb. i. . , 

1825. Coleridge Lit. Rem. {\Z-fii II. 335 This the most 
venerable, and perhaps most ancient of the Grecian myths, 
is a philosopheme. 1831 Carlyle Misc, (1840) III. 229 The 
rudest heart quails with awe at the wild mythus of P'aust. 
1841 R. C. Trench Parables 4 The Parable is different from 
the Mythus, inasmuch as in the Mythus, the truth and that 
which is only the vehicle of the truth are wholly blended 
together, 1850 Thackeray II. xxiii. 237 Con- 
science! What is conscience?. .What is public or private 
faith? htythuses alike enveloped in enormous tradition. 
1892 Aihciusum 24 Sept. 410/3 They consist of mythus and 
tradition intermingled and intertangled. 

Iblytila<ceail (mitil^'jan), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Mytildcea f. myiil-ttsi see Mytilus 

and -ACEAN.] a. adj. Belonging to the family 
Mytilacene. b. sb. A member of this family;. a 
mussel-like animal. 

1839 Penny Cycl, XIV. 318/1 Family of Mytilaceans, 

So Mytila'ceous a. « prec. a. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex. 1891 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
WC yf.TitfQym (maitrlif^jm), a. [f. Mytilus: 
see -Fouir.] Mussel-shaped ; mytiloid, 

1854 Woodward Mollusca 265 Shell equivalve, mytili-form. 

JMCytilite (rartibit). Geol. Also 8 mytul*. 
[f. Mytil-us : see -ite.] A fossil mussel-shell. 

1794 Kirwan £Um. Min. (ed. a) I. 81 Comp.TCt Limestone 
. .frequently abounds with..pectinites, grypnites, mytulites, 
&C. x8ix Pinkerton Petral. 1. 254 in a specimen lof ar» 
gillitel from Hessia, mytilites occur, 
f Mytilod. Obs. [ad. mod.L. viylilddesy f, My- 
TiL-us: see -ode.] 

1708 Phil. Traits, XXVI. 79 MytUoides, The Mytilod, 
or Sea hluscle-stone. 

M3rtiloid (mi*tiloid), a. and sb. [f. Mytil-us + 
-oiD.J a. adJ. Mussel-like; belonging to the 
family Mytilidm. b. sb. A member of this family; 
a mussel. 

1847 Tolk tr. OkeiPs Phystophilos. 594 Fam. 4. Mytiloid, 
Locust-Crabs.^ iMa Ocilvie, Mytiloid, a term applied to 
shells resembling in character that of the mussel. 

Mytilotoxine (mistibt^’ksin). Chem. [f, my- 
ilia-, Mytilus + Toxin(e.] A leucomaine found in 
the common mussel, isolated by Brieger. 

1887 A M. Brown Anim. Alkaloids 104. 

11 Mytilus (mi’tili?s), [mod.L. mylilus, afterL. 
mytilies, mitulus, miHulus (whence late Gr./tuTiAor) 
sea-mussel.] A genus of bivalves, now comprising 
the marine mussels. 

18x7 J. Bradoury Trav. Amer. 257 It has exactly the 
appearance of marine rocks, perforated by Mytilus, or Ru- 
gosus. 1843 Owen Led. Comp. Anat. Invertebrates 1. 284 
note. The nervous system of the Mytilus. 1878 Bell tr. 
Gegenbaurs Comp. Anat. 329 Pecten, Lima,, .hlytilus have 
an organ of this kind. 

II (mi-ksa). [L. (fem. sing.).] The Indian 

tree Cordia Myxa, having a mucilaginous and 
emollient fruit ; also, the fruit of this tree, the 
sebesten. (Cf. Myxb.) 

[1706 Phillips {ed. 6), Myxa,.. a sort of Prunes or Plums, 
like Damsins.] 1865 T. H. Ingraham Pillar of Fire (1872) 
122 In this garden there was also the wine-giving myxa. 
1891 Syd. Soc. Lex., Myxx, the fruits of Cordia myxa. 

Myxeion, obs. form of Mixtion. 
t Myxe. Obs. Also mixe. [ad. late L. myxa 
ncut. pi. (Palladius) = late Gr. pv^a.} A kind of 
damson or plum. (Cf. Mtxa.) 

C14Z0 Piiilat/,^ on Hush, III. 103a Now curneles of inLxo 
[d. r. myxe) hit is to keste In molde in sum vesscll. 

II Blyxine (mikssi-nr). [mod.L. Slyxwe (Lin- 
meus), app. alteration of Gr. ,mpvos slime-fish, f. 
/lu'fo slime.] _A genus of cyclostomous fishes 
having very slimy cel-shapcd bodies, which are 
frequently found in the bodies of other fishes (e. g. 
cod) : a fish of this genus, a hag-fish or borer. 

1836 Yxbiiell Brit. Pishes II. 463 As a British fish, the 
Myxine occurs most frequently on the eastern coast. x88a 
liLNjsoN- Woods Fish Fisheries N. S. Wales 3 Cyelo- 
Stomata, or Lampreys and I^Iyxines. 

Myxinoid (mi-ksinoid), a. and sb. Ichtliyol. 
[f. Mv.xixe -h -oiD.] a. adj. Pertaining to or having 
tlie characters of the family Myxinidm (typical 
genus Mv.xi.NK) of cyclostomous fishes, b- aV fish 
of this family. 

184S Owen Led. Anat. Vertebrate .Anim. l. Fishes 46 In 
*337, I separated the Lampreys, Myxinoids, and Lancclets, 


under the name Dermopteri. Ibid, 51 The Myxinoid fishes. 
Ibid. 72 A complex system of peculiarly Myxinoid car- 
tilages. 1871 Huxley Anat. Pert. 73 In the Myxinoid 
fishes there are no motor nerves of the eyeball. 

My:me, obs. form of Mixen, 

Myxo- (mi*ksi7), also before a vowel myx-, com- 
bining form of Gr, pv^a slime, mucus, occurring in 
a number of scientific terms. |1 Myxo-amoa'ba (also 
myxam-), one of the cells which form the plasmod- 
ium of hlyxomycetes. !1 Myxoede'ina, a disease 
characterized by the conversion of the connective 
tissue into a gelatinous substance and destruction 
of the thyroid gland; hence Myxoede*matous, 
-oede’mic adjs. || Myxofibro’ma : see quot. ; 
hence Myxofibro'matous a. |) Myxogastres 
(-gce'strfz), [Gr/^atrrup belly], an earlier name of 
the Myxomycetes ; hence Ittyxoga'strous a. 

11 Myxoglio'ma : see quot. Msrxomyce'tal, 
-myce’taa adjs., pertaining to or characteristic of 
the Myxomycetes, Myxomyce^te, one of the 
Myxomycetes. ‘ 1| Myixomyce'tes sb, pL, the slime- 
moulds or slime-fungi, a group of organisms usually 
referred to the Mycetozoa ; hence Myxomyce-tous 
a. Myxopod [Gr. iro5-, wow foot], a protozoan 
possessing pseudopodia; also as adj. =3Hyxo'- 
podons XCait.jDict.iZ^o). || Myxosarco’ma, a 
tumour composed of myxomatous and sarcomatous 
tissue ; hence Uyxosarco'iuatous a. Myxo- 
spore, Myxo'sporons a. (see quot.). 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr, Sachs' Bot. 10 In the Myxo- 
mycetes the swarm-spores (*Myxo-amceb£e).. coalesce gradu- 
ally in great numbers. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. 
Life qo8 Myxamxha. 1877 Ord in Med.-Chirtirg. Trans. 
(1878) LXl. 71, I propose to give the name of ^Myxoedema 
to the affection, 1897 Allbutt's Syst, Med. III. 319 The 
effects of myxoederaa . . can be removed by the administration 
of thyroid extract. 1887 Brit. Med. jrni. 19 Mar. 632/2 
The *myxcedematous and other undoubtedly raetaplastic 
processes. 189^ J. Hutchinson Archives ofSurg. IX. 251 
Her own description of her *myxoedemic symptoms is that 
she became yellow or creamy looking with habitually bluish 
lips. 1856 aIayne Expos. Lex, *pfyxofibroma, a non- 
malignant tumour consisting of delicate myxomatous con- 
nective tissue, intermixed with which are coarser bundles 
of fibrous tissue. 1897 Allbuit'sSyst, Med. 111.7x3 A large 
*myxo-fibromalous polypus. 1838 M, J. Berkeley in Ann. 
Nat, Hist. 1. 97^ The group *Myxogastres, as Fries remarks, 
differ in their singular vegetation from all other Fungi. z866 
Treas. Bot, II. 774/2 *Myxogastrous Fungi. 1878 it.von 
Ziemssen's Cycl. Fract. Med. 

be regarded as a variety of glioma. It is a bri^t red, trans- 
lucent, viscid tumor. x^zBrit.Med. July 223 *Myxo- 

mycetal spores. x88oSaville Yizves Infusoria I. App. 470 The 
developmental phenomena of several *Myxomycetan types. 
1877 Huxley Auat. Inv. Anim, $ Another *Myxomycetc, , 
/Ethalium septicum. Hid. 44 Zoospores of *Myxomyeeies, 
xB8z OciLViE, * Myxomycetous, pertaining to the Myxomy- 
cetaj. 1875 Huxley in Encyet. Brit, 11. ^o/i In one state, 
each of these Monera is a *myxopod, that is, Is provided with 
longer or shorter pseudopodia as locomotive organs. 1877 -- 
Auat. Inv. Anim. ii. 81 After swimming about lor a while, 
these mastigopodsdrawin their flagella, and become creeping 
myxopods. 1872 T, Pract, Surg. 747 They [sc. the 

round-celled kinds of sarcoma] are common in *myxo- or 
glio- or lympho-sarcoma, 1897 Trans. Amer. Pediainc 
Soc. IX. 156 Congenital sarcomata of the skin.. are mostly 
spindle-shaped, or *myxosarcomaious. 1854 Eneycl. Brit, 
(ed. 8) V. 147/x The organs of reproduction of Fungi are 
spores... When spores are produced., in the midst of a gela- 
tinous mass, without any evident organization, they are 
called ^Myxospores.., the plants being *myxosporous. 

II Myxoma (miksJu'ma). Hath. Pi. inyxo*- 
mata, [mod.L., f. Gr. /tufa mucus, aiits sarcoma.'] 

A tumour consisting of mucous or gelatinous tissue. 

1870 Brit. Med. Jrnt. II. July to Dec., Index. 1872 T. 
Bryant Praci. Surg. 748 Many myxomata show opaque 
spots composed of true adipose tissue. 

attrib. X897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. W, 688 Although I 
have examined some hundreds of specimens [of nasal poly- 
pus] I have never succeeded In finding a tme myxoma cell. 

Hence Myxomatous (miksJu’matDs) a,, per- 
taining to or affected with myxoma. 

xSya T. Bryant Surg. 713 A fibro-cellular, myxo- 
matous, fibro-nuclealed, or fibro-plaslic tumour. 1875, tr. 
vonZiemssen's Cycl. Med. X. 226 Myxomatous degeneration. 
Mjpeson, obs. f. Mixen. Myxte, var. Mixt v. 
Myictioun, myxyon, obs. ff. Mixtiox. 
Myyld, obs. f. Mild a. Myys, obs. pi. Mouse. 
Myzout (msrzpnt), a. and sb. Zool. [ad. Gr. 
/tufovT-, pres. ppl. stem, of pv^av to suck.] «= Mab- 
aiTOBBANCH, Marsipobuanchiate a. and sb, 
x88a T. Gill in Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. V. 516 The My* 
zonts or Marsipobranchiates. 1891- (in recent Diets.). 

Il Myzosuoma (moizp'sttJ’ma). Zool. Also 
(anglicized) myzostome, [f. Gr. to suck 

-f ffTo/ta mouth.] One of an order {ffyzostomala 
or Myzoslomidci) of small worms parasitic on cn- 
noids, having disc-like bodies provided with suckers. 
So Myzo'stomid ; also Myzostomatous, Myzo’- 
stomous adjs.i belonging to this order (in recent 
Diels.). 

1876 Fan Beneden's Anim. Parasites 42 One of the most 
curious of these worms is the Myzostoma..‘S.a^o 
stomes resemble tremalode worms. 1885 Rature s * 
8/2, I have found AMyzostoma-cys,\s or other mcwifiwuon 
of the pinnule.jolnison individuals from Torquay IctcJ. 19° 
Eneycl. Brit. XXXIII. 885/2 Full-grown Alyzoslomids arc 
hermaphrodite. 


